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PROCEEDINGS    AND   DEBATES    OF   THE    QI^^    CONGRESS,   FIRST   SESSION 


CONGRESS,   FIRST   SESSION 


SENATE— Frirfai/,  December  12,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
v.a.s  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  temjwre  -  Mr  Metc.^lf  i  . 

Tl-.e  Ci'.aplaiPi.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  H  Elson.  DD,  otTered  the  following 
prayer ; 

O  C"i-eator  Spirit,  ler.ew  us  m  the  depth 
and  luUnes.s  ol  our  being,  as  we  offer 
our  .service  to  Thee  this  day.  Give  us 
hearts  to  love  Tl-.ec.  minds  to  know 
Tliee,  voices  to  speak  lor  Thee,  hands  to 
serve  Thee.  Work  m  and  through  us  Thy 
will  for  this  Nation.  When  the  evening 
comes  grant  us  a  good  conscience,  the 
assurance  of  work  well  done.  Thy  grace 
in  our  hearts,  and  the  sleep  of  those  who 
are  nglueous  in  Thy  siglit 

In  the  name  of  Him  for  whose  advent 
we  make  leadv.  Amen. 


THE  .JOURNAL 

Ml-  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.seiu  ih-at  the  rcarding  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thur.s- 
riay,  December  11.  1969.  be  dispensed 
with 

Th.e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.'ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-^ent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  (  b;ection,  it  ;.->  so  ordered. 


SERVICE  OF  SENATOR  WILLIAMS 
OF  DELAWARE  AS  A  CONFEREE 
ON  THE  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  in  the  col- 
loquy at  the  end  of  debate  on  the  tax 
bill  yesterday,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Williams). 
who  had  worked  so  very  long,  so  very 
hard,  and  faithfully  on  the  bill,  requested 
relea.^e  irom  .'ervice  as  a  conferee. 

There  was  a  disposition  among  other 
Senators  to  ob.iect  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  at  the  time.  I  discour- 
aged that,  because  I  felt  it  might  be 
misunder.vtood  as  ind;cating  some  sort 
of  oijoosition  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators request.  However,  the  purpose,  of 
course,  was  ob\iour.  to  us.  It  was  an  in- 
tention to  express  the  desire  of  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  Senator 
Williams  indeed  serve  on  the  committee. 
His  expertise  is  unquestioned.  His  com- 
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mitment  to  a  responsible  fiscal  policy 
IS  nationally  recognized.  His  knowledge 
of  the  intricate  details  of  the  bill  and 
his  ability  to  follow  the  winding  Indian 
trails  of  tax  terminologj'  are  unparalleled 
in  this  body. 

So  I  express  what  I  strongly  believe 
would  be  the  view  of  most  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  that  is  to  urge  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  to  reconsider,  to  give 
the  Senate,  Congress,  and  the  country 
the  benefit  of  his  abilities.  I  am  sure  that 
we  in  the  Senate  know  our  own  indi- 
vidual responsibilities  so  well  that  we 
would  not  expect  him  to  be  slavishly 
bound  by  every  action  of  the  Senate,  but 
we  will  be  the  better  off  if  he  will  serve 
and  will  exercise  his  own  .ludgment  on 
each  and  every  item  of  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  in  a  plea  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
<Mr.  Williams*  to  reconsider  his  request 
that  he  not  be  named  a  conferee,  and 
that  he  undertake  the  responsibility 
which  a  conference  would  entail,  if  he 
would  do  so. 

There  is  no  man  in  whom  I  have 
greater  confidence  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  know  that  he 
has  been  consistent;  and  while  consist- 
ency is  not  always  a  jewel,  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  virtue  which  stands  up  under 
duress  and  which  marks  a  man  for  what 
he  is — a  man  of  dedication,  a  man  oi  in- 
tegrity, a  m.an  of  great  fiscal  knowledge. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  Irom  Del- 
aware was  the  only  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  13  days  of  debate  on  the 
tax  bill  who  did  not  vote  for  any  amend- 
ment which  was  not  mutually  agreeable 
and  acceptable  and  noncontroversial  to 
both  sides. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr.  Williams)  would  recon- 
sider and  would  agree  to  serve  as  a  con- 
feree. If  he  does,  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate. Congress,  and  the  Nation  will  be 
better  off. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  joinder  in  this 
mutual  expression. 

I  would  think  that  the  Record  might 
show  that  only  one  other  Senator,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  consistently  voted  against 
all  amendments  which  would  be  in  dero- 
gation of  the  Treasury  position.  If  my 
memory  is  correct  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)   also  was  so  re- 


corded. But  that  is  said  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  Record  and  not  m 
any  other  connection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  dehghted  that 
the  Record  has  been  corrected  to  that 
extent. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


triMjte  to  senator  proxmire 
antd  others  for  yesterday's 
action  on  district  of  colum- 
bia appropriations 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Senate  passed  the  appropria- 
tions measure  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  wish  at  this  time  to  pay  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  <  Mr.  Proxmire  > . 

As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  has  already  achieved 
r-'reat  distinction.  His  handling  of  the  bill 
ye.'^terday  established  beyond  question 
that  lie  is  fully  familiar  with  all  of  the 
many  problems  and  the  needs  that  face 
the  Nation's  Capital.  The  Senate  voted 
unanimously  to  approve  the  bill.  That 
vote  speaks  better  than  any  words  for  ^ 
the  outstanding  competence  and  capa- 
bility Senator  Proxmire  has  brought  to 
his  new  task. 

Commendation  is  also  due  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr.  Pe.arson  i  for 
his  splendid  cooperation  and  support.  As 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
District  subcommittee,  he  joined  to  as- 
,-ure  the  swift,  efficient,  and  thorough 
consideration  of  the  measure.  Notable. 
too,  vas  the  contribution  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  ■  Mr.  Eacleton  > .  He  urged 
his  own  strong  views  on  the  proposal, 
offering  an  amendment  and  urging  it 
•-uccessfully.  He  is  to  be  commended,  as 
is  the  Senator  from  'Virginia  'Mr. 
Spong'.  who  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tyd- 
iN'GS',  successfully  urged  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment. 

What   should   be   highlighted   also   is 
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the  fact  that  in  voting  on  final  p&ssage 
of  this  measure  yesterday,  it  was  the 
1.000th  consecutive  vote  for  Senator 
Phoxkire  in  the  Senate  I  think  it  was 
only  fitting  that  he  achieved  this  mag- 
nificent record  on  a  bill  that  he  managed 
It  only  serves  to  highlight  the  fact  that 
Senator  Phoxmires  dedication  and  devo- 
tion, his  careful  diligence,  and  splendid 
efforts  are  not  excelled  in  this  body 


THE   CALENDAR 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  be- 
fore the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin calls  up  several  conference  re- 
ports. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  calendar,  commencing  with  Calen- 
dar No  589  and  ending  with  Calendar 
No  592. 

The  ACTINC;  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  .-.o  ordered 


HART  MOl  NTAIN   NATIONAL 
ANTELOPE  REFUGE.  ETC 

'  The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S  3014)  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  after  line  7.  strike  out: 

(1/  certain  lands  In  the  Hart  Mountain 
National  Antelope  Refuge.  Oregon,  which 
comprise  about  forty-eight  thousand  acres 
and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
Hart  Mountain  National  Antelope  Refuge 
Wilderness  Proposed"  dated  Augiist  1967. 
which  shall  le  knjwn  tvs  tile  Hart  Mountain 
National   Antelope  Refuse  Wilderness": 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4. 
•strike  out  ■•(2i"  and  insert  "l":  at  the 
beginning  of  line  17.  .strike  out  '  3 )  "  and 
Insert  •i2>":  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  4.  strike  out  •  '4'"  and  insert 
•■(3)";  and,  after  line  9.  strike  out: 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Malheur  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Oregon,  which  comprise 
about  fifty  thousand  ?lx  h'.:r,dred  acres  and 
which  ire  depicted  "n  n  map  en* U led  Mal- 
heur WlIdemesB  pTop>o?ed".  dated  August 
1967.  which  shall  be  known  ius  the  Malheur 
National    Wildlife    Refioge   Wllderneca'. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  :t  riacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
fit'prf  senJotires  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenci  in  Cangre-"i  assembled.  That,  la)  In 
accordance  with  ejection  lic»  of  'he  Wilder- 
ness Act  1 78  Stat.  890:  16  USC  U32(C)i, 
the  following  l.mds  ire  hereby  designated  as 
wilderness,  ind  shall  be  iidmlnistered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act: 

1 1  •  certain  lands  in  the  Bering  Sea,  Bogo- 
slof.  md  TMxednl  NaUon.<il  Wildlife  Refuges. 
Alaska.  <is  depicted  on  maps  entltletl  "Ber- 
ing Sea  WlldernesB — Pn;>po8ed",  "Bogoelof 
Wilderness— Proposed".  .lUd  "Tuxedni  Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated  August  1967.  and 
the  lands  comprising  the  St  Lazarla.  Hazy 
Islands,  rind  Forrester  Island  Nation n!  Wild- 
life Refuges.  Alaska,  as  depicted  on  maps 
entitled  •Southeastern  Alaska  Proposed  WU- 
dernesfi  Areas',  dated  August  1967,  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Bering  Sea  Wilder- 
ness .  •  Bogoslof  Wilderness".  "Tuxednl  Wil- 
derness St  Lazarla  Wilderness,"  "Hazy  Is- 
lands Wilderness."  and  "Forrester  Island  Wil- 
derness  ■ 

i2i  certain  lands  In  the  Three  Arch  Rocks 
and  Oregon  Islands  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges. Oregon,  as  depicted  on  mapts  entitled 


"Three  Arch  Rocks  Wilderness— Proposed", 
and  Oregon  Islands  Wilderness — Proposed", 
dated  July  IJflT  und  the  lands  comprising 
the  Copalls.  Flattery  Rooks,  and  Qutllayute 
Needles  National  WlldUfe  Refuges.  Washing- 
ton, as  depicted  <>n  a  map  entitled  "Washing- 
ton Islands  Wlldern«u» — Prop>i«e<l'  dat*d 
August  1967  as  revised  ..lanuary  ltf«e  which 
."ihall  be  known  as  Tliree-Arch  Korks  Wil- 
derness", TTie  Oregon  Ltlands  WUderne««  ', 
■md      The    Washington    Islands    Wilderness". 

,3 1  .  ertaln  lands  In  the  Bitter  I,iike  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  New  Mexico,  which 
comprl.se  about  ♦■luht  thousand  live  hundred 
acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Salt  Creek  Wilderness-  Proposed",  and 
dated  .\ugu8t  1967  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Salt  Creek   Wilderness",    and 

'bi  Maps  of  these  wilderness  areas  shall 
be  '>n  file  and  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion in  the  oflBces  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sic.  2.  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  foregoing  areas  are 
established  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
.\ct  (including  measures  required  in  emer- 
ifencles  involving?  the  health  and  safety  of 
persons  within  the  areas  i  .  there  shall  be  no 
commercial  enterprise,  no  temporary  or  per- 
manent roads,  no  use  "f  motor  vehicles,  mo- 
torl/ed  equipment  or  motorboats.  no  land- 
ing of  aircraft,  no  other  form  of  mechanical 
transport,  and  no  structure  or  Installation 
within  the  areis  designated  as  wilderness 
by  this  Act 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  91-594  1  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
us  follows: 

I'l-RPOSI 

This  bill,  S  3014,  as  Introduced  would  have 
designated  as  units  of  the  National  Wllder- 
!;e6S  Preservation  System,  the  Hart  Mountain 
National  .\ntelope  Refuge,  the  Malheur  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  the  Three  .\rch  Rocks 
and  Oregon  Islands  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
'/ges.  :U1  In  O.egon.  the  Bering  Sea,  Bogoslof, 
Ttixednl.  St  Lazaria.  Hazy  L^landa.  and  For- 
rester Island  National  Wlldllie  Refuges,  all  in 
Alaska,  the  Copalla,  Flattery  Rocks  and  Qu.l- 
layute  Needles  National  Wildlife  Refuges  In 
the  Stiite  of  Wa.shlngto:i.  and  the  Bitter  Lake 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  New  Mexico  AU 
;■'.  the  lands  are  presently  within  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System,  ai;d  no  land 
.acquisition  cc«ts  are  Involved.  These  wilder- 
ness proposals  were  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  In  his  message  of  January  23, 

l';>69 

DESCRIPTION 

The  proposed  Three  .\rch  Rocks  Wilderness 
area  Is  located  in  nilamook  County  near 
Oceanslde,   Oreg 

The  area  consists  oi  17  acres  and  was  estab- 
lished as  a  wildlife  refuge  for  sea  birds,  mur- 
res  cormorants,  gulls,  petrels,  puffins  and  a 
few  sea  Uons.  Public  use  of  the  area  Is  nil 
because  of  Inacceeelblllty 

The  Oregon  Islands  Wilderness  proposal 
consists  of  21  acres  located  m  Curry  County 
near  Brookings,  Oreg  The  entire  Island 
which  IS  proposed  for  wilderness  classifica- 
tion originally  estabUshed  as  a  bird  sanctu- 
ary for  the  Leach's  petrel  With  the  exception 
of  occasional  scientific  expendltlons  to  the 
Island,  there  Is  virtually  no  public  use. 

The  propooed  Bering  Sea  Wtldemeas  con- 
tains   41.113    acres    which    encompasses    the 


toUl  acreage  of  Bering  Sea  National  WlldllXe 
Refuge  It  Is  located  220  miles  west  of  the 
Alaskan  mainland  and  250  miles  east  of  the 
Asiatic  coast  The  area,  which  receives  very 
little  public  u«e  be<-ause  of  Its  Isolation,  was 
i/riglnally  established  to  protect  the  breeding 
grounds  of  several  species  of  native  birds. 

The  Bogoslof  Wilderness  proposal  contains 
390  acres  and  Is  loc^ited  in  the  Bogoslof  Na- 
tional WlldUfe  Refuge  It  Is  located  25  nules 
north  of  Umnak  Island  In  the  .Aleutian 
Chain  The  area,  which  receives  \ery  lim- 
ited hiunan  vlsltAtlon  becaufie  of  Its  Isolation 
and  poor  weather  conditions,  was  established 
as  a  sanctuary  for  sea  birds. 

The  proposed  Tuxednl  Wilderness  contains 
6  402  acres  and  Is  a  part  of  the  Tuxednl  Na- 
tional WlldUfe  Refuse  The  area  Is  located 
la  CXiok  Inlet  60  miles  southwest  of  Kenal. 
Alaska  and  receives  very  little  public  use 
because  of  Its  Isolation  and  dense  vegetation. 

The  St  Laaarla  Wilderness  proposal  con- 
sists of  an  entire  Island  of  62  acres  The 
area  !s  l<icated  near  the  entrance  to  Sitka 
Sound.  15  miles  sovithwest  of  Sitka,  Alaska 
The  area  is  Infrequently  visited  by  humans 
and  It  has  as  Its  chief  utility  the  use  by 
sea  birds 

The  proposed  Hazv  Island  Wilderness  con- 
sists of  a  42  acre  island  which  Is  45  miles 
south  of  Sitka,  .Alaska  There  Is  no  public 
use  of  this  island  which  serves  iis  a  breeding 
ground  for  native  sea  birds 

The  last  .\l.tskan  area  proposed  for  wilder- 
ness cKissiacatlon  is  Forrester  Island  located 
approximately  80  miles  southwest  of  Ketchi- 
kan The  entire  2.630  acre  Island  is  Included 
in  the  proposal  The  area  was  established 
to  protect  sea  birds  and  other  birds  and 
receive  no  public  use. 

The  Washlngum  Islands  Wilderness  pro- 
posal covers  three  dlHerent  refuges,  the  Co- 
palls  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  Flattery 
R<>ck3  National  Refuge  and  the  QuUlayute 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Tlie  proposal  cov- 
ers 247  acres  and  Includes  almost  all  offsliore 
nx-ks  and  Islands  In  a  100-mlle  stretch  of 
Paciflc  Ocean  ofT  Clallam,  Jefferson  and 
Grays  Harbor  Counties,  Wash  Altogether 
there  are  about  40  named  Islands  and  several 
hundred  unnamed  rocks,  reefs  and  spires 
which  range  In  size  from  less  than  1  to  20 
acres  The  Islands  are  extremely  Important 
,xs  nesting  areas  for  sea  birds. 

The  propoeed  Salt  Creek  Wilderness  area 
Is  located  within  the  Bitter  Lake  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  New  Mexico  approxi- 
mately 150  miles  northeast  of  Roswell.  The 
propositi  consists  of  8,500  acres  In  the  unde- 
veloped north  unit  of  the  refuge.  The  refuge 
was  established  primarily  for  waterfowl,  al- 
though very  few  waterfowl  use  the  north 
unit 

ME^RINGS 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78 
Stat  890) ,  public  hearings  were  held  at  loca- 
tions convenient  to  the  areas  affected.  The 
results  of  these  hearings  are  summarized  in 
the  synopsis  accompanying  the  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President,  which  follow  later. 

.^MENDMENTS 

The  committee  amended  8.  3014  by  striking 
subsection  1(a)(1)  and  1  (a  i  (5) .  These  sub- 
sections Included  the  Hart  Mountain  Na- 
tional Antelope  Refuge  Wilderness  and  the 
Malheur  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Wilder- 
ness. Both  areas  were  recommended  for  wil- 
derness classification  in  the  "message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States"  In 
transmitting  "The  flith  annual  report  on  the 
status  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System",  dated  January  23.  1969. 

Opposition  to  the  Malheur  wilderness  pro- 
posal arose  from  the  Oregon  Game  Commis- 
sion which  Indicated  that  If  the  area  were 
declared  wilderness  It  would  Inhibit  future 
wildlife  management.  At  the  public  hearing 
on  the  proposal,  held  In  Burns.  Oreg.  on  May 
2.  1967,  concern  was  expressed  that  economic 
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harm  t-o  Harney  County  ailght  arise  if  the 
area  was  established  as  a  wilderness  area. 
These  views,  together  with  a  classification 
of  certain  points  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Eire  summarized  In  the  enclosed 
synopsis  of  the  proposal. 

At  the  Lakevlew,  Oregon  hearings  on  April 
21,  1967.  the  Oregon  State  Land  Board  of- 
fered no  objection  to  the  Hart  Mountain 
Wilderness  Proposal.  Opposition  was  received, 
however,  from  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions from  Lake  County.  Oreg.  The  main 
concern  was  the  continued  multiple  use  for 
livestock,  because  Lakevlew  and  Lake  County 
are  heavily  dep>endent  upon  the  Uvealock 
Industry.  A  more  elaborate  explanation  of 
points  of  opposition  are  summarized  In  the 
enclosed  synopsis  of  the  proposal. 

During  the  Interior  Committee  hearings 
held  on  the  Hart  Mountain  wilderness  pro- 
posal, testimony  was  presented  which  indi- 
cated that  overgrazing  of  this  area  altered 
the  vegetative  ecology  from  grasses  to  sage- 
brush. Because  of  the  alteration  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  a  desire  to  reclaim  the  land 
to  Its  former  productive  status,  some  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  whether  the  area  ful- 
tilled  the  definition  of  the  wilderness.  The 
Oregon  Oame  Commission  Is  desirous  of  com- 
bating the  sagebrush  which  Is  diminishing 
the  food  supply  for  certain  animals,  but  they 
would  be  prohibited  from  doing  this  if  the 
area  was  classified  wilderness. 

.Additional  concern  was  expressed  that  if 
the  area  were  declared  wilderness  the  private 
inholdlngs  within  the  wilderness  tvoundarles 
mieht  be  removed  from  the  tax  rolls.  No  pri- 
vate land,  however,  can  be  condemned  within 
the  tx)undarles  of  a  wilderness  area  without 
an  act  of  Congress.  Questions  were  also 
raised  about  the  potential  problem  of  pro- 
viding access  to  Inholdlngs  which  are  en- 
closed within  a  wilderness  area  and  which 
could  conceivably  be  developed  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  surrounding  wilderness. 

Because  of  the  questions  raised  regarding 
inclusion  of  these  areas  into  the  wilderness 
.';ystem,  the  conunlttee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  exclude  these  lands  at  this  time.  The 
comnaittee  recommends  that  the  other  areas 
contained  in  S.  3014  be  given  wilderness 
status  Immediately. 

COST 

No  additional  budgetary  expenditures  are 
involved  in  enactment  of  S.  3014. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .'Ulalrs  reports  favorably  on  S.  3014, 
with  amendments,  and  recommends  early 
enactment. 


ALASKA  OMNIBUS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Tlie  bill  iS.  778)  to  amend  the  1964 
amendments  to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  778 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame.ica  :n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  5  of  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  (78  Stat. 
505)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  inserting  In  lieu  there  of  the  following: 
".  except  that  any  sums  so  appropriated  to 
carry  out  section  53  of  the  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act  shall  be  available  after  such  date  for 
obligation  in  connection  with  one  or  more 
of  the  following  urban  renewal  projects  au- 
thorized for  execution  prior  to  June  30,  1967: 
Alaska  R-8.  Westchester;  Alaska  R-19. 
Kodiak;  Alaska  R~20.  downtown  Anchorage; 
Alaska  R-21,  Steward;  Alaska  R-22,  Valdez; 
Alaska  R-25.  Mineral  Creek;  Alaska  R-26, 
Seldovla;  Alaska  R-28,  Cordova." 


Sec  2.  Section  6  of  the  1964  amendments 
to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"TraMINATION    DATE 

"Sec  6.  The  authority  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  expire  on  June  30,  1967,  except  that 
such  expiration  shall  not  affect — 

"  ( 1 )  the  authority  conferred  by  section  53 
of  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  following  urban  renewal  projects 
authorized  for  execution  prior  to  June  30. 
1967:  Alaska  R-8,  Westchester;  Alaska  R-19, 
Kodiak;  Alaska  R-20.  downtov^Ti  Anchorage; 
Alaska  R-21,  Seward;  Alaska  R-22.  Valdez: 
Alaska  R-25.  Mineral  Creek;  Alaska  R-26. 
Seldovla:    Alaska   R-28.   Cordova;    or 

"(2)  the  payment  of  expenditures  for  any 
obligation  or  commitment  entered  Into  under 
this   Act  prior  to  June  30.   1967  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-595),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

prrEPOSE  OF  bux 

The  purpose  of  S.  778  Is  to  correct  an  In- 
equity to  the  State  of  Alaska  which  has^ de- 
veloped Inadvertently  In  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  under  the  1964  Alaska  Omnibus 
Act,  PubUc  Law  88-451  (78  Stat.  505).  The 
bill  would  accomplish  this  purpose  by  ex- 
tending the  time  in  which  these  already  ap- 
propriated funds  can  be  utilized  for  urban 
rehabilitation  and  development  from  dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  disastrous  "Good 
Friday"  earthquake  of  1964.  The  cutoff  date 
in  the  law  is  June  30, 1967. 

BACKCaOCND  OI*  LEGISLATION 

Public  Law  88-461  was  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat,  145)  which  was  the  legislation  that 
followed  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  making 
certain  laws  applicable  to  the  new  State  and 
repealing  certain  other  laws  that  had  been 
written  for  the  former  territory.  The  1964 
amendments  to  this  act  were  specifically  for  ■ 
the  purpose  of  providing  "assistance  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  March  1964 
and  subsequent  seismic  waves,"  This  earth- 
quake was  perhaps  the  greatest  natural  dis- 
aster in  Alaska's  history;  property  damage 
and  loss  was  extensive,  and  the  need  for 
Federal  aid  urgent. 

Section  3  of  these  amendments  added  a 
section  53  to  the  Omnibus  bill  which  pro- 
vides : 

rrREAN  RENEWAI. 

Sec.  53.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  grants  not  exceeding  $25,000,- 
000  for  tirban  renewal  projects  In  Alaska,  In-  ' 
eluding  open  land  projects,  under  section  111 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  he  deter- 
mines will  aid  the  communities  In  which 
they  are  located  in  reconstruction  and  re- 
development made  necessary  by  the  1964 
earthquake  apd  subsequent  seismic  waves. 
Such  authorization  shall  be  In  addition  to 
and  separate  from  any  grant  authorization 
contained  in  section  103(b)  of  said  Act. 

The  Administrator  may  increase  the  capi- 
tal grant  for  a  project  assisted  under  this 
section  to  not  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
net  project  cost  where  he  determines  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  project  area  has  either 
been  rendered  unusable  as  a  result  of  the 
1964  earthquake  and  subsequent  seismic 
waves  or  is  needed  in  order  adequately  to 
provide.  In  accordance  with  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  for  the  project,  new  locations  for 
persons,  businesses,  and  facilities  displaced 
by  the  earthquake. 

Section  5  of  the  1964  act  authorized  ap- 
propriation of  $25   million   to  carry  out  Its 


provisions,  but  set  forth  the  cutoff  date  of 
June  30,  1967.  Section  6.  however,  provides 
that  "such  expiration  shall  not  affect  the 
p>ayment  of  expenditures  for  any  obligation 
or  commitment  entered  Into  under  this  act 
prior  to  June  30,  1967," 

Projects  for  the  full  $25  million  were  ini- 
tiated prior  to  that  cutoff  date,  but  not  fully 
financed  from  the  appropriation  by  that  time. 
These  projects,  eight  In  number,  are  speclflc?d 
In  S.  778.  From  the  original  $25  million  ap- 
propriation, some  81  2  million  remains  avail- 
able for  these  projects,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
taken  the  position  that  It  cannot  use  this 
balance  because  of  the  termination  date. 

S.  778.  which  was  sponsored  by  Senator 
Stevens,  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (a 
companion  bill,  S.  900,  was  sponsored  by  the 
junior  Senator,  Senator  Gravel),  would 
rectify  this  situation  by  striking  the  cutoff 
date  with  respect  to  funds  for  the  eight 
named  projects. 

COST 

No  new  authorizations  nor  appropriations 
of  Federal  funds  are  required  or  contem- 
plated by  the  bill.  It  merely  permits  the  use 
of  money  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
appropriated. 

COMMITTEE   RECOMMENDATION 

The  Interior  Committee  unanimously  rec- 
ommends prompt  approval  of  S.  778  In  view 
of  the  Alaskan  communities'  urgent  needs 
and  the  escalating  costs  of  construction. 


CEILING  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE 

The  bill  (H.R.  4244)  to  raise  the  ceiling 
on  appropriations  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
91-596),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4244  Is  to  Increase  the 
authorized  annual  appropriations  for  the 
work  of  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  from  the  present  celling  of 
$250,000  i>er  annum  to  a  new  ceiling  of 
$450,000  per  annum. 

STATEMENT 

At  the  request  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  identical  legis- 
lation (S.  U44  and  H.R.  4244)  was  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
to  amend  5  U.S.C.  576  by  removing  entirely 
the  limitations  on  appropriations  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  $250,000,  as  now 
contained  In  that  section. 

A  subcommittee  hearing  on  S.  1144  was 
held  on  May  26.  1969,  at  which  Jerre  S  Wil- 
liams, Chairman  of  the  Conference.  Prof. 
Walter  Gellhom  of  the  Columbia  Law  School 
and  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Ben  Fisher,  chairman  of  the  sec- 
tion on  administrative  law,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  Mr.  John  F.  Banzhaf.  III.  exe- 
cutive director.*  Action  on  Smoking  and 
Health,  all  testified  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal. No  witness  appeared  In  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  was  established  by  Public  Law 
88-499.  August  30,  1964.  as  a  permanent  agen- 
cy of  Government.  Its  purpose,  as  defined 
by  the  statute  (5  U.S.C.  571).  Is  "to  provide 
suitable  arrangements  through  which  Fed- 
eral agencies,  assisted  by  outside  experts,  may 
cooperatively    study    mutual    problems    ex- 
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chantte  information,  and  develop  recom- 
mendations f'T  action  by  proper  authorities 
to  the  end  that  private  rights  may  be  fully 
protected  and  regulatory  activities  and  other 
Federal  resporislbliltles  ni  ly  "le  carried  out 
expeditiously  m  the  public  Interest  "  Its  rec- 
iimmendations  are  reported  to  -he  PreFldPiit 
the  Congress,  the  Judicial  Conference,  and 
the  Departments  and  Agencies  concerned 

In  the  creation  if  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference in  1964  the  Senate  . voting  first  Im- 
posed no  limitation  on  appropriations  The 
present  limitation  of  «250  000  wb«  Inserted 
by  amendment  by  the  House  The  Conference 
advlaes  'hat  this  '.Imitation  is  'oo  restrictive, 
having  been  based  on  estimates  which  did 
not  incUid-*  f^ufflclent  funds  and  which  whoUv 
failed  to  take  into  .iccount  ihe  substantial 
Increase  in  general  costs  which  has  taken 
place  In  the  meantime  The  Conference  ac- 
cordingly requested  removal  c>f  the  present 
celling. 

In  a  memorandum,  dated  March  3,  1969. 
and  which  is  a  part  of  the  record.  *he  Con- 
ference compared  the  1964  e.stlmated  .perat- 
ing  cosu  with  current  operating  costs,  es- 
sential to  accomplish  the  same  congressional 
objectives  The  conclusion,  which  Is  fully 
supported  by  that  document  i-  that  it  will 
today  require  approximately  $400  000  to  do 
what  Conj^tish  then  contemplated  ;uid  could 
be  done  on  a  budget  of  not  to  exceed 
S250.000> 

Both  the  .Senate  and  House  r.earlngs  sup- 
port the  conclusl  in  -hat  the  *250  000  limita- 
tion is  outdated  .ind  so  restrictive  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Conference  from  engaging  !n  any 
meaningful  research  program  The  commit- 
tee Is  of  the  view  that,  pronerly  funded,  the 
Conferenc?  can  achieve  substantial  economies 
In  governmental  procedures  which  will  more 
than  compensate  for  a  modest  increase  In  its 
budget 

A  persuasive  case  was  presented  In  sup- 
pon  of  3.  1144.  as  introduced,  to  eliminate 
the  celllnientlrely  and  to  leave  to  the  Com- 
mltteea  oH  Appropriations  the  question  of 
Justification  ot  funds  -o  carry  on  the  work 
of  this  ajiency.  However,  'hLs  Is  a  new  agency 
We  do  not  write  against  a  slean  slate  but 
have  a  statutory  celling  already  contained 
m  the  basic  .statute  The  Chairman  of  the 
Conference  has  advi'^ed  that  i  celling  of 
J450,uO<:i.  .16  authorized  by  H  R  4244  will  pro- 
vide adequate  latitude  for  budget  require- 
ments for  the  'next  2  or  3  years"  He  has 
urged  this  committee,  in  the  interest  of  ob- 
taining legislation  now  Xo  meet  'he  Imme- 
diate financial  needs  of' the  Conference,  to 
recommend  .similar  legislation 

Both  the  former  .idmlnlstratlon  and  the 
present  administration  have  indicated  their 
support  for  'his  legislation  Appended  Is  cor- 
respondence indicating  the  accept.ince  by  the 
Council  of  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
a  bill  containing  a  celling  of  $460  000  This 
committee  Is  of  tiie  opinion  that  a  celling  of 
$450iX>0  Is  Justified  at  'his  time  and  that 
H  R  +244  should  receive  prompt  consldera- 
'ton  and  Senate  approval 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  Nl'TRITION 
AND  HUMAN  NEEDS  — CONTINUA- 
TION THROUGH  JANUARY  31.  1970 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  S  Res  279 1  authonzmc  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  for  an  addi- 
tional penod  to  study  the  food  medical, 
and  other  :  elated  hsLSic  needs  among  the 
T>eople  of  the  United  States.  \Nhich  had 
been  reported,  without  amendment,  from 


The  text  of  the  memorandum  Is  repro- 
duced in  full  m  the  committee  hearings, 
dated  May  26.  1969.  to  accompany  3,  1144. 
and  in  House  Report  No  91  214.  to  accom- 
pany H  R.  4244. 


the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adrr.inistra- 
tlon.  and  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  1.  after  the  word  "Re- 
solved," strike  outi 

The  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
within  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, as  specified  In  Senate  Resolution  68. 
Ninety-first  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
1969,  to  continue  the  Select  Committee  <  n 
Nutrition  and  lUunan  Needs  for  the  period 
ending  January  31,  1970.  and  such  com- 
mittee shall  terminate  Us  activities  not  later 
than  December  31,  1970, 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  mserti 

That  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  continued  by  Senate  Res- 
.ilutlon  68,  Nlnety-tlrst  Congress,  agreed  to 
February  1,  1969.  Is  il)  extended  through 
JiUiuary  31,  1970.  and  i2i  authorized  through 
January  31.  1970.  to  expend  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  specified 
m  said  resolution. 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

S    Res,   279 

Rcsolied,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  continued  by 
Senate  Resolution  68.  Pl^nety-iirst  Con- 
grress.  agreed  to  February  18.  1969.  Is 
111  extended  through  .January  31,  1970. 
and  i2i  authorized  through  January  31.  1970 
to  expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  amount,  and 
for  the  same  purposes,  specified  In  said  reso- 
Ivitlon 

Sec  2  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
appoint  one  additional  minority  Member  o: 
the  Senate  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs  .selected  Irom 
committees  i>ther  than  the  Committee  "n 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Commit- 
tee -in  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  resoliitiDn,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  'o 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  tht?  report  'No. 
91-597  >.  e.xplaimnsr  the  purposes  of  the 
mea.sure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e.\cerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resoiutiun  279  as  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  .Admini.stration 
would  continue  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  needs  for  1  month, 
through  January  31.  1970  No  additional 
funds  would  be  authorized  The  re8v)lutlon 
would  also  provide  for  the  appointment  by 
'he  President  o'.  the  .Senate  cf  "tie  addlliori;\l 
niiriorirv  Member  of  the  Senate  to  the  select 
committee,  to  be  selected  from  com.Tiittees 
other  than  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
Agriculture  and  Forestrv 

The  amendment  to  Senate  Resolution  279 
reported  bv  the  Committee  in  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  concurred  m  tav  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  at\fl  Administration  would 
extend  the  select  committee  only  thro'.^gh 
January  31,  1970  rather  than  through  De- 
cember 31.  1970.  as  wa.s  specihed  in  .Senate 
Resolution  279  as  submitted  Thl.s  action  Is 
consonant  with  the  customary  Senate  prac- 
tice of  restricting  special  inquiries  to  a  fiscal 
year  starting  Febru.iry  1  and  ending  January 
31  of  the  following  year 

The   Select   Ccmmitiee   un   Nutrition   and 


Human  Needs  was  established  during  the 
second  -session  of  the  90lh  Congress  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  281.  agreed  to  July  30,  1968, 
senate  Resolution  394  of  that  Congress, 
agreed  to  October  4.  1968,  authorized  the  se- 
lect committee  to  expend  for  Its  purposes  not 
to  exceed  25,000  through  January  31,  1969, 
Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  68  of  the 
Present  Congress,  agreed  to  February  18,  1969. 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  was  extended  through  E)ecember 
31.  1969.  and  was  authorized  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  .$250,000  through  that  date  The 
present  proijoeal.  Senate  Resolution  279, 
would  extend  the  select  committee  for  1 
month  — from  January  1,  1970,  through  Janu- 
ary 31,  1970— and  authorized  It  to  meet  that 
month's  expenses  from  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance remaining  from  Senate  Resolution  68 


HOUSING  ACT  OP  1969— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  on  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  I S.  2864  >  to  amend  and  extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  10.  1969.  pages 
38179-38186,  Congressional  Record.) 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  this  conference  report  I 
am  standin'-!  in  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  ,'Uabama 
'  Mr.  Sparkman  • , 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
.statement  on  the  conference  reixjrt  on 
the  housing  bill.  I  do  not  beli.ve  it  nec- 
essary that  my  rem.arks  be  in  great  de- 
tail because  the  Congressional  Record 
of  yesterday  contains  the  printed  report 
of  the  agreed  upon  legi.slation  and  a 
statement  of  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  believe  this 
IS  available  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
'  Before  I  comment  on  the  details.  I 
want  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  with  the 
fine  job  done  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress 

In  resolving  the  differences,  the  con- 
ference committee  worked  together  with 
speed,  and  a  spirit  of  sood  will  and  co- 
operation However,  as  conferees  usually 
do.  there  were  compromises  between  the 
two  sides  On  the  part  of  the  Senate,  we 
remained  adamant  on  .several  items,  and 
the  same  thing  was  true  with  the  House. 
All  in  all.  the  conferees  were  satisfied  that 
the  final  product  represented  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  every  member  of  the  con- 
ference rommutec  signed  the  report. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  re-uU'5  of  the  conference. 
Only  three  items  of  major  siunif.cance. 
which  were  m  the  Senate  bill,  were  not 
agreed  to  by  the  conference  committee. 
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The  first  of  these  involved  mortgage  ceil- 
ings for  Federal  Housing  Administration 
programs  and  for  public  housing.  The 
Senate  bill  would  have  established  a  flex- 
ible ceiling,  depending  upon  certain  in- 
dices of  housing  costs.  The  House  bill,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  establish  certain 
percentages  increases  on  the  ceilings  over 
existing  law.  The  House  conferees  were 
adamant  in  their  position  that  ceilings 
should  not  be  left  subject  to  an  automatic 
mathematical  index  but  should  be  kept 
under  the  control  of  the  Congress  sub- 
ject to  the  continuous  review  by  the 
Members  of  Congress.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  House  provision. 

The  second  item  that  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  but  which  was  not  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  committee,  involves  the 
time  coverage  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  bill 
would  have  authorized  programs  on  a 
2-year  basis  whereas  the  House  bill  would 
have  limited  the  authorizations  to  1  year. 
Tlie  conferees  agreed  to  a  1-year  bill.  The 
basic  reason  given  by  the  House  confer- 
ence members  for  the  1-year  bill  was  that 
the  administration  is  preparing  a  sizable 
comprehensive  housing  bill  for  1970  and 
that  many  of  the  programs  will  be  re- 
considered and  probably  modified  as  a 
result  of  the  Administration's  proposal 
and  thus  it  would  be  better  to  limit  this 
year's  bill  to  1  year. 

Tlie  third  item  to  which  the  Senate 
conferees  receded  to  the  House  conferees 
involved  an  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Tower  which  would  have  given 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  the  responsibil- 
ity to  assure  to  the  extent  feasible  that 
all  HUD  programs  be  constructed  with- 
out unreasonable  restraint  by  contract  or 
practice  against  the  use  of  new  technolo- 
gies. TTie  Senate  provision  would  have 
applied  /this  responsibility  to  all  HUD 
programs.  The  House  had  a  similar  pro- 
vision iut  limited  the  coverage  only  to 
the  experimental  program  under  section 
1010  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1966.  The 
House  conferees  remained  adamant  stat- 
ing that  such  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  would  be  establishing  a  new 
precedent  with  unknown  consequences 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  limit  the 
coverage  for  the  present  time  to  the  lim- 
ited area  stated  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

In  general,  the  1969  Housing  Act  is  an 
excellent  bill,  as  approved  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  contains  many  fine  features 
that  will  be  most  helpful  to  forwarding 
our  progress  in  the  housing  field.  Let  me 
mention  a  few  of  these. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new  FHA 
insurance  for  mobile  homes.  The  Nation 
today  is  facing  an  extreme  housing 
shortage  and  the  only  segment  of  hous- 
ing that  is  making  any  headway  is  in 
the  mobile  homes  field.  These  mobile 
homes  are  being  produced  in  record- 
breaking  proportions.  In  fact.  I  believe 
over  400.000  are  being  produced  this 
year — primarily  because  of  the  need  for 
housing  at  a  cost  that  most  of  our  low- 
and  moderate-Income  people  can  afford. 
By  authorizing  the  FHA  to  participate  in 
the  financing  of  these  homes,  we  believe 
that  this  will  Jielp  to  provide  new  stand- 
ards of  construction  and  new  standards 
of  onsite  placement.  In  the  past,  as  every- 
one knows,  there  has  been  a  serious  lack 
of  standardization  and  we  feel  that  by 


involving  the  Federal  Government  into 
this  program,  the  results  can  be  most 
salutary  for  all  concerned.  At  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  junior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  for  his  active  lead- 
ership in  sponsoring  this  new  legislation. 

The  bill  also  contained  a  provision 
which  would  speed  up  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  existing  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. This  program  was  authorized  in 
the  1968  act  but  under  that  law  certain 
time-consuming  estimate  and  underwTit- 
ing  computations  were  necessary  in  or- 
der to  develop  an  actuarial  basis  for  es- 
tablishing premiums.  This  work  has  been 
exceedingly  slow  to  the  extent  that  only 
two  or  three  areas  in  the  whole  Nation 
are  now  taking  advantage  of  the  1968 
flood  insurance  program.  The  1969  bill 
will  postpone  the  date  on  the  actuarial 
computation  requirement  and  thus  will 
make  it  possible  for  many  areas  to  qualify 
soon  under  this  insurance  program. 

Another  provision  on  which  the  con- 
ferees agreed  would  extend  the  exist- 
ing authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing to  establish  administratively  the 
FHA  interest  rate  ceilings.  It  would  also 
continue  existing  law  which  require  the 
VA  Administrator  to  limit  VA  interest 
rate  ceilings  to  the  FHA  ceilings.  This 
authority  will  expire  on  October  1,  1970, 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  committee — Banking  and  Cur- 
rency— has  before  it  a  report  from  the 
Mortgage  Interest  Rate  Commission 
which  would  propose  an  alternative 
method  for  establishing  FHA  interest 
rate  ceilings  and  we  hope  that  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  this  proposal  In 
time  for  final  action  to  be  taken  before 
the  October  1,  1970,  deadline. 

One  of  the  most  significant  provisions 
in  the  bill  involves  new  authorization  for 
public  housing.  The  public  housing  pro- 
gram which  has  been  authorized  since 
1937.  and  which  worked  well  for  most  of 
those  30  years,  has  recently  run  Into  seri- 
ous financial  difHculties.  Although  there 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  two  of  the 
most  important  reasons  are:  First,  the 
large  number  of  welfare  families  who  are 
now  living  in  public  housing  and  sec- 
ond, the  sharp  increase  In  operating  and 
maintenance  costs.  The  Congress  has, 
over  the  last  6  or  7  years,  authorized  ad- 
ditional financial  assistance  to  public 
housing  projects  but  despite  this  aid, 
many  of  the  projects  were  becoming 
financially  Insolvent.  The  1969  bill  au- 
thorizes new  funds  to  be  used  to  help  the 
local  housing  authorities  maintain  im- 
proved services,  remodel  some  of  their 
old  units  and  subsidize  the  rent  for  the 
very  low  income  families  who  otherwise 
would  be  paying  more  than  25  percent 
of  income  for  rent.  In  authorizing  these 
new  funds,  the  Congress  believes  that 
this  may  only  be  a  temporary  answer  and 
that  for  a  permanent  solution,  a  new  fi- 
nancing device  may  have  to  be  developed 
for  the  program.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  a  study  should  be  made  of  the  pub- 
lic housing  program  to  be  reported  to 
Congress  some  time  next  year. 

Another  very  significant  provision  of 
the  1969  act  provides  new  aid  to  improve 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration's  rural 
housing  program.  New  funds  were  au- 
thorized and  wider  authority  given  to  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  expand  this 
program  to  meet  the  great  needs  of  fam- 
ilies living  in  rural  areas.  One  item  In  Uils 
package  would  transfer  funds  from  the 
existing  rural  housing  direct  loan  ac- 
count to  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance 
Fund.  I  believe  there  was  approximately 
$250  million  transferred  as  a  result  of 
this  provision.  In  making  the  transfer, 
the  conferees  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  in  no  way  would  deminlsh  the 
use  of  these  funds  in  the  making  of 
rural  housing  direct  loans.  In  this  con- 
nection the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Sparkman  received  a  letter  from 
James  V.  Smith.  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  who  as- 
sured him  that  the  transfer  of  this  fimd 
would  in  no  way  discontinue  nor  curtail 
the  use  of  the  existing  rural  housing  di- 
rect loan  authorization.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  introduced  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 
On  the  authorizations  of  the  bill,  as 
approved  by  the  conferees,  the  total  cost 
would  be  approximately  $4.8  billion.  This 
total  is  of  questionable  significahce  be- 
cause it  represents  the  sum  of  grants,  and 
loans  and  interest  subsidies  which,  as  we 
all  know,  have  entirely  different  impact 
on  the  taxpayers  but  which  are  treated 
identically  for  budgetary  purposes. 

This  total  may  be  compared  to  the  S6.2 
billion  in  the  Senate  bill  and  the  $4.9  bil- 
lion in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  a  table  on  the  pro- 
gram authorizations  as  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate,  by  the  House  and  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XJ,S,  Department  of  Acricultttre, 
Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  2.  1969. 
Hon,  John  J,  Sparkman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request,  at  the  hearing  on  September 
26.  for  our  views  regarding  a  proposal  to 
merge  the  Rural  Housing  Direct  Loan  Ac- 
count with  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance 
Fund.  You  asked  particularly  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  effect  such  a  merger,  if  en- 
acted, would  have  u,pon  the  direct  rural 
housing  loan  programs. 

The  proposal  in  question  is  set  forth  in 
section  411(e)  of  H.R.  13827,  the  ■Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969,"  as  re- 
cently approved  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Under  the  pending  amendment  the  assets 
aad  liabilities  of  the  Rural  Housing  Direct 
Loan  Account  and  the  related  authorizations 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Rural  Housing 
Insurance  Fund  and  the  Account  would  be 
discontinued.  The  authorizations  applicable 
to  direct  rural  housing  loans  under  Title  V 
of  the  Reusing  Act  of  1949  would,  however, 
remain  applicable  to  the  transferred  assets. 
If  the  proposed  amendment  is  enacted.  It 
would  not  reduce  or  Impair  the  authority 
for  making  direct  rural  housing  loans  or  the 
availability  of  loan  funds  for  exercising  that 
authority.  You  may  rest  assured  that  this 
agency  has  no  Intention  of  discontinuing  or 
curtailing  use  of  the  existing  rural  housing 
direct  loan  authorizations  In  the  event  the 
proposed  amendment  should  be  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President., 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  Smtth. 

Administrator. 
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AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  1969  HOUSING  ACT 
[In  millions  at  dolUrsI 


S«Mt« 


Hous* 


Conteonce 


Unused 
aulltority 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Title  l-FHA  Insu'ance  programs 

HomeownershiB  assisUnce  (?3S) ..„ . 

Rente!  nousmg  assistance  (236) 

Title    ll-Urtian    renewal    ind    Mousing    assistance 
programs 

Urban 'enewai  

Public  dousing       

Rent  Supplement .. 

College  lousing  lebt  servic* — •-. 

Housing  'or  ellerly  (JO?).  _        ............ — --. 

GNMA  special  assistance.       

Title  III     Urban  and  iietropolitan  development  p»o- 
grams 

Comprehensive  v)lanning(;01) 

Open  space  land  programs 

Model  C'ties  .  ■-  .,.-»•..-..-----•-- 

Neighborhood  'scililies  grants. ............. ....'• 

W.iter  ind  sewer  prints.  ..„..,..., 


ISO 
20.0 


5«7  5 

-{•) 

68.0 

8.0 

4S.0 


75 

«6' 


=8 


1.  300.  0 
20  0 

aao 


170 
170 


1,700 

175 

82 

9 

80 


25 
25 


2,000.0 

2a  0 


25 

2i 


(■) 

(') 


170 
170 


ISO 
1,500 


«^:: 


105,0 
94.9 

812.5 
71.0 


^.••^•a»*«  •*•«»«•*■ 


m:i' 


40 

88 

1.500 

34 


75a  0 

io6."6' 


1,700.0  .... 
75  2ao .... 

150  

1,500 


600.0 

i66.6' 


Total 


155 


Mass  Transit  (cqniingency  auttiority).-- 
ToUI. 


(conlii 


1,6(9.0 

3oao 


4.048 


1,700 


2,874.2 
300.0 


1,775 


2.424  2 
300.0 


340 


1.989.0 


3.174.2 


2.724.2 


1  Existing  authority  for  fiscal  year  1971  is  $125  million  lor  sections  235  and  236 

»  Eilsting  law  authorues  JISOOOO.OOO  lor  public  housing  assistance  on  luly  I,  1969,  and  1970. 


I  Ejilsling  law  authorizes  JIOOOOOOOO  tor  rent  supplement  assistance  on  July  1.  1970. 


Mr  TOWia*.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  the  senior  Senator  from  .■\la- 
bama  in  commending  the  members  of 
the  Conference  Committee  from  both 
Houses  of  Congress;  I  feel  that  a  great 
deal  was  accomplishejj  in  an  expeditious 
manner.  .\3  has  been  stated,  there  was 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  which  permeated 
every  face't  of  our  deliberations,  and  the 
results  are  a  compromise  which  I  feel 
goes  somewhat  beyond  the  proposals  of 
the  administration  yet  are  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Senate  and  House  passed 
versions  of  the  bill. 

We  have  created  no  new  programs; 
however,  there  are  several  basic  changes 
to  those  which  are  presently  in  exustence. 
I  am  especially  pleased  Uiat  we  have 
established  FHA  title  I  in-surance  for 
mobile  homes.  This  industry  has  already 
made  an  Important  contribution  toward 
achievement  of  our  housing  goals;  ihe 
additional  availability  of  loarus  up  to 
$10,000  for  12  years  for  purchasers  of 
mobile  homes,  when  coupled  with  tl\e 
raising  of  FH.\  insurance  "Yor  the  im- 
provement of  mobile  home  parks  and 
sites  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  supply  of  livable  units  in 
.\menca 

One  section  of  the  bill  which  I  feel  to 
be  innovative  and  which  should  .serve  to 
loosen  money  in  the  mortgage  market, 
IS  the  institution  of  a  .system  called  the 
'tandem  plan"  Under  this  plan,  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  .A.ssocia»> 
tion  buys  FH.-\-insured  mortgages  at  par. 


cated  it  to  be  congressional  intent  that 
these  funds  be  iLsed  to  support  single- 
family  home  mortgages;  this  was  not 
discu.ssed  m  the  conference  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  we  .should  utilize  this  system 
but  sparingly,  if  at  all.  for  this  purpose. 
In  236  and  221 '  d  >  •  3  '  projects  sponsored 
by  nonprofit  or  co-op  mortgagors,  there 
:s  a  reqmrement  that  the  subsidy  be 
passed  along  to  the  low  and  moderate  in- 
come tenants;  in  the  single-family  pro- 
grams, there  is  no  requirement  for  this 
assurance.  Therefore,  during  these  ini- 
tial stages,  and  until  adequate  laws  can 
be  provided,  we  should  limit  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  tandem  plan  to  multifamily 
projects  except  in  L-ast-s  where  we  are 
assured  that  the  low  income  family  is  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  the  Federal  fluids. 

The  most  significant  concession  which 
was  made  by  the  Senate  in  conference 
was  the  agreement  to  recede  from  our 
position  of  extending  the  ulihzation  of 
new  technologies  to  all  Federal  housuiK 
programs  Testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee has  indicated  that  if  we  are  to 
meet  our  national  housing  goals  of  27 
nullion  unites  over  the  next  10  years,  we 
must  avail  ourselves  oi  mass  produced 
housing  Operation  Breakthrough  ap- 
pears Ui  be  the  program  which  is  nearest 
fruition,  and  the  amendment  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  would  have  as- 
sured that  these  new  technologies  in 
housing  were  made  use  of  throughout  the 
Nation  ( 

By  adopting  the  House  provisions  in 


and  inunediately   thereafter  sells   the-sQj   this  regard,  we  have  linuted  our.selves  to 


mortgages  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  or  other  financial  in- 
stitutions at  a  market  related  price — 
presently  less  than  par.  What  we  are 
effectively  doing  in  the  operation  of  this 
plan  IS  subsidizing  the  mortgage  market, 
and  hopefully  we  are  creating  a  more 
rapid  turnover  and  greater  availability 
of  funds.  In  general,  this  is  a  venr-  good 
plan,  even  though  there  is  never  a  re- 
captiu-e  of  the  money  expended. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which 
should  be  closely  scrutinized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  m  the  utilization  of  the 
•tandem  plan.  "  The  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  indi- 


housmg  which  is  constructed  under  .>ec 
tion  1010  It  IS  my  sincere  desire  that  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  interpret  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  congressional  endor.sement  of 
the  overall  utilization  of  the.se  new  tech- 
nologies, and  I  further  hope  that  he  will 
make  every  effort  to  encourage  their  use 
whenever  feasible 

Mr.  President.  I  should  once  again  like 
to  thank  my  colleagues  who  were  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  their 
strong  support  throughout  the  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield^ 

Mr   PROX.MIRE   I  am  happy  to  yield 


to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  might  sa*', 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Mr.  MrCLELLAN  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  who  has  a 
question  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  some  remarks  about  the  conference 
report.  Is  that  what  the  Senate  is  still 
discussing? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  I 
thmk  the  Senator  from  New  York  asked 
that  I  yield  for  a  question,  and  then  I  will 
be  L'lad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  could  the 
Senator  tell  us — and  I  am  not  going  to 
press  him  because  he  may  not  be  pre- 
pared— whether  anything  was  done  about 
the  ve.xing  problem  of  cost  limit  In  con- 
nection with  the  .special  problems  of  low 
and  moderate  income  housing? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Generally  speaking, 
the  cost  ceilings  for  low  income  housin.g 
were  raised  either  15  percent  or  20  per- 
cent depending  on  the  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  McCLELL-^N.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MCCLELL.AN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  now  considering  the  conference 
reix)rt  on  S.  2864^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re  The  conference  report  in  connec- 
tion with  S.  2864  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing OfQcer. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  op- 
pose approval  of  the  report.  However.  I 
do  wish  to  call  attention  to  section  414 
la'  of  the  bill  which  deals  with  surplus 
property. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  in  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  has.  in  my  judg- 
ment, encroached  upon  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. This  matter  did  not  tome  to  my 
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attention  until  after  the  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  I  spoke  to  the  chairman  ol 
that  committee  'Mr.  Sparkman)  about  it. 
I  understood  from  him  this  section  had 
been  taken  out  in  conference.  Now,  I  find 
it  has  only  been  modified  to  some  extent 
In  conference. 

At  any  rate,  this  section  deals  with  a 
subject  matter,  surplus  property,  that  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

I  am  going  to  place  a  statement  in  the 

Rgi^RD   about  this  matter.  I  want  the 

i^coiiD  to  show  that  while  I  am  not  go- 

/ing  to  oppose  the  approval  of  the  con- 

/    ference  report  I  want  the  Record  to  re- 

'     fleet  this  encroachment. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  propose  to  have 
the  Committee  on  C^vernment  Opera- 
tions request  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator to  submit  such  disposals 
which  are  left  to  his  discretion,  and  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  before  final 
action  is  taken.  It  does  that  in  a  number 
of  cases  with  regard  to  surplus  property, 
anyway. 

But  I  feel  dutybound.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  property  where,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  is  found  to  be  prudent  and 
expedient  and  good  administration  of 
Government  affairs  to  do  it,  to  go  into 
that  problem,  but  I  do  feel  there  has  been 
a  bypassing  of  a  committee  of  this  body 
"^•hich  has  jurisdiction  of  subject  matter 
insofar  as  section  414 (a  i  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length  in  conference.  We  were  very  con- 
.scious  of  the  possible  encroachment  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  way  this  was  handled  was,  first, 
a  suggestion  was  made  by  letter  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  deals  with  this  matter 
for  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations in  the  House,  to  change  the 
term  "excess"  to  "surplus."  I  imderstand 
the  effect  of  this  would  mean  that  land 
made  available  for  housing  be  made 
available  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
land  is  available:  Housing  would  not 
get  any  priority  but  have  to  stand  in 
line,  as  in  the  case  of  other  property 
which  is  disposed  of.  Second,  a  member 
of  the  conference  was  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

He  was  concerned  about  the  Jurisdic- 
tional problem,  too.  He  did  approve  this 
and  said  that  in  his  view  this  was  a  de- 
sirable and  appropriate  action.  However, 
some  of  us.  including  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Tower)  and  me,  were  very 
much  concerned  about  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Goverimient  Op- 
erations. I  hope  we  can  accommodate 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  because  I 
think  he  has  every  right  to  express  this 
concern. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, so  far  £is  I  know,  to  what  they  are 
undertaking  to  do.  But  the  very  next 
time  another  committee  might  want  to 
encroach  on  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  the  Committee 
on  (jovemment  Operations  might  well 
have  to  object  to  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  prec- 
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edent  and  deference  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  this 
matter  was  extensively  discussed  and  de- 
bated by  the  conferees.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  of  the  opinion  we  had  obvi- 
ated any  language  in  the  bill  that  might 
suggest  encroachment  on  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee.  They  were  press- 
ing the  point,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  who  was  on 
the  committee,  proffered  the  opinion  that 
this  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  if  the  provision  were 
adopted.  But  I  must  say  I  had  reserva- 
tions. Precedent  has  already  been  set  in 
coimection  with  a  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior.  But  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Record  show  in 
this  discussion  that  it  is  imderstood  that 
this  cannot  be  completely  binding,  but  so 
that  I  am  not  standing  alone  here  try- 
ing to  protect  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
Senate  committee.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
understood  in  this  suggestion  so  far  as 
those  of  us  who  are  taking  part  in  it, 
that  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations will  undertake  to  have  the  ad-  • 
ministrator  report  to  it  on  the  basis  of 
any  of  these  disposals  before  any  action 
is  ti&kcti 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wish  to  emphatically 
state  there  was  no  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  conferees  to  encroach. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
do  not  say  there  is  any  wnllful  purpose 
to  bjrpass  a  committee,  but  we  have  these 
problems  arising  from  time  to  time,  and 
I  wanted  to  make  this  statement  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  procedure  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  suggested  makes  sense.  In  talk- 
ing with  the  staff  director  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, he  agrees;  it  is  his  view  and  my 
view,  too;  and  we  would  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  the  Senator's  suggestion 
is  desirable  that  the  administrator  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  and  Senate  on 
any  disposal  before  any  action  is  taken. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
terpose no  further  objection  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  section  414(a)  of  the 
pending  Housing  Act  of  1969  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  request  the  transfer  of 
surplus  real  property  to  HUD  for  sale  or 
lease  to  public  bodies  or  to  private  indi- 
viduals for  development  of  low-rent 
housing  projects.  The  enactment  of  this 
proposal  wil^  establish  another  category 
of  groups  eligible  to  receive  surplus  Fed- 
eral propertjf  in  direct  competition  with 
those  already  eligible  in  the  fields  of 
health,  educ&tion,  park,  and  recreation. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  need  for  low- 
cost  housing  or  the  merits  of  the  objec- 
tive sought  by  this  language,  however,  I 
do  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  which  has  general 
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legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  disposi- 
tion of  Federal  surplus  property,  should 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  review 
this  proposal,  or  at  least  had  a  chance 
to  comment  on  it.  It  may  well  be  that  our 
committee  would  have  come  out  with  the 
same,  or  similar  objective,  but  at  least 
the  proposal  would  have  been  compared 
with  existing  categories,  needs,  and 
priorities  and,  hopefully,  would  have 
been  in  keeping  with  existing  laws  and 
regulations. 

For  example,  existing  law  requires 
that  surplus  real  property  be  disposed  of 
on  the  basis  of  the  fair  market  value,  as 
opposed  to  the  fair  value  approach  of 
section  414.  Obviously  what  may  be  fair 
value  to  the  Secretary  of  HUD  in  the 
context  of  low-cost  housing,  may  or  may 
not  be  comparable  to  the  fair  market 
value. 

Existing  law  recognizes  the  public 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  educational, 
health,  or  recreational  uses  and  provides 
for  an  appropriately  reduced  price  in 
some  instances. 

Recipients  tmder  existing  law.  how- 
ever, must  be  public  bodies  as  opposed 
to  the  public  or  private  categories  which 
would  be  established  by  section  414 1 a). 
Even  the  so-called  fair  value  approach 
of  section  414(a)  may  be  modified  by 
subsequent  language  which  states  that 
"if  the  United  States  paid  valuable  con- 
sideration for  any  such  land  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  sell  it  for  less  than  its  cost 
to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  ac- 
quisition." It  is  not  clear  whether  this 
means  that  if  the  United  States  pur- 
chased the  land  for  nominal  cost  then 
the  fair  value  would  be  deemed  to  be  tbat 
same  nominal  cost  irrespective  of  cur- 
rent market  value. 

I  am  sure  that  a  closer  examination  of 
section  414(a)  would  raise  many  more 
questions,  however,  this  provision  was 
not  brought  to  my  attention  until  the 
conferees  were  already  meeting  this 
week,  thus.  I  have  not  had  ample  time 
to  explore  all  of  its  ramifications. 

As  indicated.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
necessarily  opposed  to  the  end  objective 
sought  by  the  provisions  of  section 
414(a) ,  however,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  not  consulted  about  this  matter,  nor 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  review  it,  I 
do  not  intend  to  belabor  the  issue  or 
object  to  its  enactmert  at  this  late  date. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  (govern- 
ment Operations,  I  will  reserve  the  right, 
of  course,  to  explore  the  issue  further 
during  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  woald 
like  to  add  a  further  word  of  support 
for  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
P>ort. 

I  believe  we  did  a  pretty  good  job  of 
compromising  Senate-House  differences 
on  the  bill.  I  think  we  have  produced  a 
bill  which  for  the  most  part  is  agreeable 
to  HUD.  I  think  that  in  only  a  few 
instances  did  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  issues  in  conference  fail 
to  prevaU  so  I  think  we  have  come  up 
with  a  good  bill. 

I  am  disappointed  we  did  not  get  a 
stronger  breakthrough  amendment. 
There  was  some  pressure  from  organized 
labor   to  prevent  us  from  making   the 
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breakthrough  amendment  apply  to  all 
programs  in  HUD:  as  the  bill  emerges 
they  are  conflned  only  to  section  1010 
of  thebUl 

I  hope  that  ultimately  we  will  be  able 
to  expand  on  the  extent  of  that  amend- 
ment 

Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  conference  report 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  we 
have  another  conference  report  Un- 
fortunately, the  staff  has  not  been  able 
to  prepare  it  vet.  However.  I  want  to 
serve  notice  to  the  Senate  at  this  time 
that  we  expect  to  be  able  to  bring  it  up 
later  this  morning  It  can  be  handled 
expeditiously 


STATE    MATCHING    FUNDS    FOR 
POLLUTION  GRANTS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr  President,  the  ap- 
propriation of  $800  million  for  Federal 
grants  for  construction  of  wa^te  treat- 
ment facilities  in  fiscal  1970  .should  pro- 
nde  great  impetus  to  the  national  eflort 
to  clean  up  our  water  resources 

We  are  all  indebted  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution. Senator  Muskie.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  Senator  Ellender. 
for  their  successful  efforts  to  increase 
the  annual  appropriation  for  this  im- 
portant program  above  the  level  of  S214 
million.  Until  this  year,  appropriations 
have  been  .substantially  less  than  half  of 
the  amounus  authorized  under  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

What  I  wish  to  ixjint  out  todav.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  many  States — includ- 
ing the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia — do 
not  presently  participate  financially  in 
the  cost  of  the  waste  treatment  con- 
struction program  -As  a  consequence, 
many  localities  may  .ind  it  ditTicuIt  to 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to  match 
the  increased  Federal  ^rrants  which  will 
become  available  under  the  $800  million 
appropriation. 

There  has  been  IT  lack  of  State  par- 
ticipation despite  substantial  incentives 
established  in  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act.  Under  that  act,  the  local  share 
of  project  costs  is  70  percent,  and  rhe 
Federal  share  is  30  percent,  '.vheii  the 
States  do  not  particulate  But  the  Fed- 
eral share  can  be  increased  to  as  much 
as  55  percent,  and  the  local  share  re- 
duced to  as  low  as  20  percent,  when  the 
States  provide  25  percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  President,  the  advantages  of  State 
participation  are  readily  seen  from  these 
t'lsui^s.  Yet.  at  last  count,  only  14  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  three  terri- 
tories have  established  matching  fund 
programs  which  fully  qualify  for  Federal 
assistance.  The  States  are  Connecticut, 
Indiana.  Maine.  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts. Michigan,  Mississippi.  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York.  Penasyl- 
vania.  Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  and  Wis- 
consin. The  territories  are  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

A  second  point  to  consider  is  that  new 
water  quality  standards  being  adopted 


by  the  States  will  require  substantial  im- 
provements in  existing  waste  treatment 
facilities  Tlie  improvements,  of  course, 
will  require  greater  capital  investments. 
In  my  own  State  of  Virginia,  which  only 
re-cently  adopted  new  standards,  the  cost 
has  been  estimated  at  $100  million  I 
would  anticipate  that  similar  financial 
problems  may  exist  in  other  States  which 
iiave  adopted,  or  are  in  the  process  of 
adopting,  more  stringent  standards. 

Third.  Mr  Pre.-ident.  the  States  which 
have  no  matching  program  should  be 
cognizant  of  a  provision  in  the  act  under 
which  unobligated  Federal  funds  allo- 
cated for  u.se  within  a  particular  State 
may  be  redistributed  to  other  States  The 
reallocation  tak*  place  6  months  alter 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  The  risk  of 
losing  these  Federal  funds  because  of  an 
inability  to  provide  the  requisite  inatcii- 
mg  money,  should  provide  an  additional 
incentive  lor  the  establishment  of  State 
programs 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  in  its  consideration  of  legis- 
lation to  preserve  and  prot<?ct  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment,  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  giving  the  States  the  primary 
responsibility  for  standard  .netting  .Tnd 
enforcement.  Senator  Muskie.  our  dis- 
tinguished chainnan.  has  spoken  elo- 
quently on  many  occasions  in  support  of 
the  policy 

I  subscribe  to  the  i)nnciple.  and  have 
defended  it  in  response  to  those  who  b.ave 
advocated  complete  Federal  juri.sdiction 
over  environmental  problems  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  if  the  States  do  not 
live  up  to  their  responsibility,  then  those 
who  have  advocated  Federal  control  can 
say  with  lustification  that  their  approach 
was  the  proper  one  and  should  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Presij^nt.  I  discussed  mast  of  these 
matters  m  Communications  dated  De- 
cember 3.  1969.  to  Mills  E.  Godwin.  Jr., 
and  Linwood  Holton.  Jr..  the  Governor 
and  Governor-elect  of  Virginia.  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Virginia  will  seek 
to  establish  a  State  matching  program  as 
envisioned  in  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966. 

Such  a  program,  in  my  view,  would 
represent  a  commitment  to  fulfill  State 
responsibility  for  prevention  and  control 
of  water  pollution.  As  a  practical  matter, 
it  would  offer  a  measure  of  financial  re- 
lief to  localities  already  heavily  burdened 
with  bonded  debt  for  various  other  capi- 
tal projects 

The  benefits  of  State  financial  assist- 
ance are  ably  discussed  in  editorials  pub- 
lished Saturday.  December  6.  and  Tues- 
day. December  9.  in  the  Roanoke  Times 
and  the  Virginian-Pilot  Because  the  .'Sit- 
uation m  Virginia  is  applicable  in  other 
States,  and  in  view  of  the  interest  of 
other  Senators  m  the  problem  as  it  may 
exist  in  their  States.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
con.sent  that  these  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Roanoice    <  \'a  i     Tlnie.s.    Dec     6, 

19691 

Virginia  Should  Move  To  Cl.aim  Full  Share 

or   Water   Quality    .\id 

The    State    Water    Control    Board    stu:    Is 

'.oitlng  up  det.illed  estimates  on  wh.it  higher 

water  quality  standards,  adopted  under  fed- 


eral pre«eure.  will  cost.  A  H.  Paessler.  board 
secretary,  already  has  made  a  stab  at  the  ex- 
pense: more  than  $100  million  to  localities 
and  industries  over  the  state. 

That  Is  quite  a  l'>t  of  money,  and  under 
present  arrangements  the  local  govern- 
ments— or  local  agencies  that  handle  pollu- 
tion control — would  have  to  pay  most  of  the 
tab  themselves  for  .idded  facilities  to  improve 
municipal  waste  control  That  \jould  mean, 
in  many  If  not  most  cases,  that  bond  l.ssues 
would  have  to  t>e  floated  at  prevailing  high 
interest  ratee.  or  local  taxes  would  have  to  be 
Increased,  or  both  Coming  at  a  time  when 
localities'  tax  resources  already  are  strained, 
the  financial  blow  could  be  hard 

There  Is  a  way  out  for  the  localities,  how- 
ever—one that  could  relieve  them  of  direct 
responsibility  for  al!  but  a  fraction  i  .is  httle 
as  20  per  ccnti  nf  the  cost  for  water  pollu- 
tion control  project*  that  meet  federal  stand- 
ards It  win  require  a  heUthy  helping  of  aid 
from  Richmond,  where  the  .-tate  budget  is 
tight,  but  the  effort  would  be  well  worth- 
while. 

How  does  li  work  ^  Under  the  Federal  \V.i{«r 
Pollution  Control  Act,  billions  of  dollars  in 
Inderal  aid  liave  been  authorized  In  the  fiscal 
years  1968  through  1971  for  local  ppojects 
all  over  the  nation  to  Improve  water  quality. 
Congress  voted  piddling  amounts  In  vears 
post,  but  for  fiscal  1970  $800  million  has  Just 
been  appropriated.  Under  the  fortnula  In  the 
l.iw.  Virginias  share  of  that  would  be  about 
.517  28  million  .Actual  allocation  is  subject  to 
other  cost-shanne  formulas 

In  the  recent  past.  Virginia  localities  have 
not  received  .inything  like  the  full  share 
available  under  the  law.  The  re:ison  Is  that 
the  most  generous  federal  aid  goes  to  18 
st.ates  that  liave  matching  programs  to  help 
pay  for  Ix-al  water  quabty  projects;  Virginia 
;s  not  among  them.  So  her  local  governments 
•ind  l'>cal  poUuUon  control  agencies  have 
been  able  to  get  only  from  30  to  33  per  cent 
of  their  projects  financed  by  federal  funds. 
In  h.scal  1969.  In  all  of  Virginia  that  aid 
amounted  to  $4  5  million. 

The  federal  share  for  future  project  cost.s 
could  go  as  high  .is  55  percent,  however.  If 
'.he  state  government  instituted  a  matching 
program  of  funds.  Under  the  federal  law, 
Virginia  would  have  to  put  Into  it.s  own  pro- 
gram an  amount  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
federal  money  allotted  to  the  state  Based  on 
the  $800  million  nationwide  appropriation. 
Virginia  would  need  to  contribute  about 
$4  32  million  to  local  projects  In  the  next 
hscal  year  in  order  to  free  the  entire  $1728 
million  In  federal  aid 

The  benefit,'^  can  readily  be  seen.  Take 
Roanoke,  which  by  state  estimate  will  have 
to  put  $15  million  of  Improvements  Into  Its 
sewage  treatment  plant  by  mld-1972  to  bring 
a  10-mlle  stretch  of  the  Roanoke  River  up 
to  the  new  standards  If  all  federal  require- 
ments for  the  construction  project  were  met 
and  the  state  put  in  Its  25  per  cent,  the  fed- 
eral share  of  55  per  cent  would  leave  the  city 
■o  pay  only  $300,000  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement, without  state  aid.  the  city  could 
do  not  better  than  about  $1  million  as  its 
share 

This  is  not  a  panacea.  It  would  not  give 
any  direct  help  to  industry,  and  federal 
money  after  all  Is  tax  money  too:  the  local 
•axpayer  would,  in  the  end.  foot  a  share 

But  the  availability  of  added  millions  from 
which  the  U  S  Treasury — which  has  access 
to  revenue  sources  of  a  kind  and  scope  still 
largely  denied  to  states  and  localities — would 
ease  the  tax  impact  on  both  individual  and 
Industry  It  would  allow  more  meaningful 
planning  for  the  most  needed  projects,  with 
better  assurance  that  the  funds  would  be 
there  when  the  bills  come  due.  And  It  would 
let  all  parties  concerned  get  on  more  speedily 
with  the  nece.ssary  Job  of  cleaning  up  the 
public  waters  we  all  depend  on.  Virginia 
■should  not  pass  -&p  'he  ad'aiit;'.ges.  both  fi- 
nancial and  practical,  that  this  additional 
federal  aid  would  oiler. 
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IFrom  the  Vlrglnlan-Pllot.  Dec.  9.  19691 
Uncle  Sam  Insists:  Higher  Standards  for 
Cleaner  Water 
The  State  Water  Control  Board  has  decided 
to  adopt  the  stricter  standards  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  pollution  control;  and 
consequently,  although  virtue  is  Its  own 
reward.  Virginia  can  look  forward  to  a  whop- 
ptJBg  bonus  In  Federal  aid.  Indeed,  the  won- 
der Is  that  the  Water  Control  Board,  which 
has  been  struggling  more  than  20  years  with 
Insufficient  power  and  funds,  resisted  so 
strenuously  being  thrown  in  the  Federal 
briarpatch.  Uncle  Sam  simply  directed  the 
State  agency  to  do  the  Job  for  which  It  had 
been  created. 

The  Board  voted  last  week  to  ask  the  1970 
General  Assembly  for  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  State  regulations  and  more 
funds  and  staff  to  enforce  them.  The  Board's 
executive  secretary,  A.  H.  Paessler,  com- 
mented that  complying  with  Federal  stand- 
ards will  require  'many  more  mllUonE  of 
dollars"  from  the  treasuries  of  Industries  and 
cities. 

But  Virginia's  rivers  and  streams  are  a 
legacy  for  the  entire  population:  at  long  last 
the  public  is  in  a  mood  for  demanding  that 
industries  purify  the  waters  they  use.  And 
the  municipalities  will  have  a  much  larger 
reservoir  of  Federal  funds  on  which  to  draw. 
In  the  same  week  that  the  Water  Control 
Board  voted  to  cooperate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Congre'=s  appropriated  $800  million  for  fiscal 
1970  for  local  water  projects  across  the  Na- 
iion.  a  striking  indication  of  aroused  public 
sentiment  against  pollution.  In  fiscal  1969 
Congress  appropriated  only  $214  million. 

In  fiscal  1969  Virginias  local  governments 
and  agencies  could  finance  only  30  to  33  per 
cent  of  their  projects  with  Federal  funds, 
which  totaled  $4  5  million  During  fiscal  1970, 
if  the  Stat^e  will  match  25  per  cent  of  a 
projects  cost,  the  Federal  Government  will 
shoulder  55  per  cent,  and  the  localities  will 
have  to  bear  only  20  per  cent.  Based  on  the 
$800  million  appropriation  for  the  Nation, 
Virginia  would  need  to  contribute  $4.32  mil- 
lion to  local  projects  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  obtain  $17.28  million  in  Federal  aid. 

The  11  communities  under  the  Hampton 
Roads  Sanitation  District — Virginia  Beach, 
Chesapeake.  Norfolk.  Hampton.  Williams- 
burg. Newport  News,  and  part  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  counties  of  York.  James  City. 
Nansemond  and  part  of  Isle  of  Wight — must 
help  finance  a  control  program  costing  $10 
million  in  the  next  decade.  Under  the  new 
Federal  formula  localities  need  furnish  only 
$2  million,  Instead  of  $6  7  million.  District 
officials  have  Invited  the  region's  35  State 
legislators  to  a  conference  on  December  18. 
Hiunpton  Roads,  veined  with  waters,  stands 
to  gain  the  most  from  higher  purification 
standards;  the  area's  legislators  should  give 
vigorous  support  to  the  District's  proposals. 


S  3240— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CONSUMER  REPRESENTATION  ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Percy,  Stevens, 
GuRNEY.  and  Mathias.  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  the  administration's 
consumer  bill— the  Consumer  Represen- 
tation Act  of  1969. 

This  measure — which  was  described  at 
length  in  the  President's  consumer  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  October  30  of  this 
year,  and  again  by  letler  to  th^  Congress 
on  November  12  frorrf  Virginia  Knauer, 
the  President's  adviser  on  consumer  af- 
fairs— would: 

First,  establish  an  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs   in   the   Executive   Office  of  the 


President  to  advise  the  President  with 
regard  to  all  matters  affecting  consumer 
interests.  This  office  would  also  coordi- 
nate Federal  programs  and  activities  af- 
fecting consimiers  and  assure  that  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  are  considered  by 
other  Federal  agencies;  ^ 

Second,  establish  a  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  to  advise  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Affairs  on  matters  re- 
lating to  consumer  interests;  and. 

Third,  establish  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Division  within  the  Department  of 
Justice,  to  represent  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers in  litigation  imder  other  Federal 
statutes,  and  to  refer  consumer  cases  to 
appropriate  State  agencies,  where  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  is  lacking. 

This  bill  is  one  component  of  a  broader 
spectrum  of  consumer  protection  bills 
recommended  by  the  administration, 
some  of  which  already  have  been  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  committee.  This 
bill,  however,  is  of  particular  interest  to 
me  and  to  the  other  Senators  who  have 
sponsored  it,  because  we  are  all  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  which  will  have  the  pri- 
mary— though  not  exclusive — jurisdic- 
tion over  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  introduction  of  this 
bill,  jointly  sponsored  by  all  Republican 
members  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  except  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  who  is  most  regretfully  ab- 
sent from  the  Senate  because  of  illness, 
represents  in  my  judgment,  a  clear  de- 
termination by  the  members  of  my  party 
to  accommodate  their  differences  and  to 
get  effective  consumer  legislation  on  the 
books  as  soon  as  possible.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  have  previously  intro- 
duced a  constuner  protection  bill.  S.  861, 
which  would  take  a  different  but  not  in- 
consistent approach  to  this  problem,  by 
providing  for  Federal  funding  of  State 
programs  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
to  the  States  for  purposes  of  consumer 
protection.  Senator  Percy  likewise  has 
introduced  a  bill,  cosponsored  by  a  niun- 
ber  of  other  Senators,  much  along  the 
lines  of  this  administration  bill.  "We  are 
together,  however,  in  introducing  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  because  we  are  deter- 
mined to  get  things  moving  and  because 
we  have  confidence  that  whatever  differ- 
ences there' may  be  among  us  as  to  de- 
tail and  emphasis  can  be  resolved  in  the 
course  of  forthcoming  hearings  and  com- 
mittee consideration. 

The  new  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
which  this  bill  would  establish,  would 
have  a  broad  charter,  to  include:  en- 
couraging and  assisting  in  development 
and  implementation  of  consumer  pro- 
grams; assuring  that  the  interests  of 
consumers  are  presented  and  considered 
in  a  timely  manner  by  the  appropriate 
levels  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
conducting  investigations. 

The  new  Consumer  Advisory  Council 
would  assist  and  advise  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  with  respect  to  the 
foregoing.  On  the  enforcement  side,  the 
new  Consumer  Protection  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  would  be  authorized, 
first,  to  intervene  in  pending  actions 
before  Federal  agencies  and  Federal 
courts;  second,  to  assert  the  interests  of 
consumers  generally,  or  of  any  class  or 


group  of  consumers  in  any  proceeding 
to  review  a  Feder&l  agency  determina- 
tion; and  third,  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions concerning  consumer  matters. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  not  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  strictly  and  technically  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  same  committee.  Title 
I,  in  my  judgment,  is  clearly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations:  title  II.  except  sec- 
tion 205,  appears  to  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Judiciary  Committee:  and 
title  III,  as  well  as*teection  205,  seem  to 
be  within  the  Contnerce  Committees 
jurisdiction. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and,  if 
and  when  the  bill  is  reported  by  that 
committee,  that  it  then  be  referred  for 
not  more  than  45  days  to  the  Committees 
on  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary  for  con- 
sideration of  subject  matters  in  the  bill 
coming  within  their  jurisdiction,  if  the 
chairmen  of  those  committees  desire  such 
reference  of  the  bill  to  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred  to 
the  committees  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  May  I  say  to  the  major- 
ity leader  that  we  have  worked  out  this 
idea  for  the  consumer  bill  with  all  the 
committees  I  have  referred  to,  so  that 
I  am  not  asking  unanimous  consent  for 
something  that  is  not  known. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  bill  (S.  3240)  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent with  regard  to  all  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  consumers,  to  have  cen- 
tral responsibility  for  coordinating  all 
Federal  programs  and  activities  affecting 
consumers,  and  to  assure  that  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  are  considered  by  Fed- 
eral agencies;  ta  establish  a  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  to  advise  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  on 
matters  relating  to  the  consumer  inter- 
est: and  to  establish  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection iTivision  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  represent  the  interests  of 
consumers  in  administrative  and  judicial 
proceedings,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
'  for  himself.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
GuRNEY.  and  Mr.  Mathias  i .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
committees  involved,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits '. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S,  3240 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vtuted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thar  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Consumer  Repre- 
sentation Act  of  1969". 

TITLE  I 

OFFICE    OF    CONSTJMi:S    AFFAIRS 

Sec.  101.  The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
(referred  to  hereinafter  within  this  title  as 
the  'Office")  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  Office 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  witli  the 
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advice  and  consent  of  the  Senat*  and  sh«!l 
receive  comf>easaUon  at  the  rate  prefi.-rlbed 
by  section  5314.  title  5.  United  States  C.ide. 
for  exeyrutlve  oflUcers  uf  level  III  There  shall 
also  be  m  t.he  Offlce  a  Deputy  Dlrertor  who 
shall  be  apfxMnted  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  ra'e 
prescribed  by  section  5315  title  5.  United 
States  Code  for  executive  officers  of  level  IV 
The  Deputy  Director  ahall  perform  such 
dunes  as  the  Director  may  designate,  and  In 
caae  of  a  vacancy  m  the  Offlce  of  the  Director 
or  during  the  abaence  or  Incapacity  of  the 
Director,  the  Deputy  Director  shall  act  as 
Director 

POWERS    .\ND    DITICS    OT    THE    DniECTOR 

Sec  102  lai  The  Director  shall  be  respon- 
sible '.  ^T  the  exercise  of  the  p>owers  and  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Offlce.  and 
shall  have  the  authority  to  direct  and  super- 
vise all   personnel   and   activities   thereof 

ib>  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  the  Direc- 
tor 13  authorized,  in  carrylnst  out  hla  func- 
tions under  this  title,  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  uf  *he  Offlce. 

i2i  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  and  compensate  Indi- 
viduals «o  emfUoyed  for  each  day  i  IncludlnK 
traveltlmei  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay  for  crade  OS- 18  as  pro- 
vided in  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  While  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  place  of  business,  such  employees 
may  be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized 
by  section  5703  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  Intermittently  employed: 

i3i  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  such  private  citizens 
and  officials  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  as  he  deems  desirable  to  ad- 
vise him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under 
this  Act;  and  members  of  such  committees 
(including  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council 
established  In  section  105  of  this  title)  other 
than  those  regtUarly  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  while  attending  meetings  of 
such  committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the 
request  of  the  Director,  shall  be  entitled  *o 
receive  compensation  and  travel  expenses  as 
provided  in  paragraph  |2)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  experts  and  consultants; 

i4i  promulgate  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  eis  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  In  him  or  in  the 
offlce.  and  delegate  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  anv  function  to  any  offl^cer  or 
employee  under  his  direction  and  silpervl- 
slon: 

i5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  local  and  private  agencies  and 
Instrumentalities  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement thereof: 

'6)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  665ib)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Cxle 

'71  adopt  an  offl.clal  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed: 

i8)  rer4uest  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the  Di- 
rector may  from  time  to  time  require  and 
as  may  be  pr<xluced  consistent  with  other 
law:  and  convene  meetings  of  the  heads  of 
those  Federal  agencies,  or  their  designated 
represent-itlves.  on  programs  affecting  con- 
sumers; 

(9)  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  ar- 
range with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  for  the  performance  of  any 
of  his  functions  under  this  title  and.  as 
necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  and  auth- 
orize the  redelegatlon  of  any  oi  his  powers 
under  this  title; 


ilO»  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  significant  developments  affecting 
the  Interests  of  consumers  , 

INUNCTIONS 

Sec    103,    (a)    The  Offlce  shall  advise  the 
President  as  to  all  matters  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  consumers: 
bi   The  Offlce  shall  — 

il)  with  respect  to  consumer  interests  in 
Federal  policies  and  program.s.  encourage  and 
a.s.sist  in  development  and  implementation  of 
consumer  programs:  have  central  resjjonsi- 
hility  for  coordinating  and  reviewing  policies 
and  programs;  seek  resoluthm  of  conflicts, 
advise  and  make  recommendations  to  Federal 
agencies  with  respect  to  pniUcy  matters,  the 
t-iTectlven(tss  and  Improvement  of  their  pro- 
grams and  operations,  and  the  elimination  of 
duplications; 

(2)  assure  that  the  interests  of  consumers 
are  presented  and  considered  in  a  timely 
manner  by  the  appropriate  levels  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crovernment  in  the  formulation  of  jkiU- 
cles  and  in  the  operation  of  programs  that 
may  affect  the  consumer  interest:  •* 

(3)  conduct  Investigations,  hearings,  con- 
ferences, and  surveys  concerning  the  needs. 
interests  and  problems  of  consumers,  except 
that  It  shall,  where  feasible,  avoid  duplicat- 
ing activities  conducted  by  other  Federal 
agencies; 

(4)  submit  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  how  Federal  programs  and  activities 
affecting  consumers  can  be  improved  and 
assist  in  the  legislative  and  adm.lnlstratlve 
hearing  process; 

(5i  receive,  evaluate  and  transmit  com- 
plaints concerning  actions  or  practices  which 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  consumer  Interest 
to  the  extent  authorized  bv  section  104  of 
this  title: 

1 6)  develop  programs  for  disseminating 
after  appropriate  opportunltv  for  comment 
by  interested  parties  generic  Information 
concerning  consumer  items  which  the  Oov- 
emmeni  purchases  for  its  own  use  and  carry 
on  further  studies  as  to  how  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  CJovernment  purchasers  can  be 
shared  with  the  public  in  a  fair  and  useful 
manner. 

I  7i  encourage  and  coordinate  the  develop- 
ment .if  Information  of  interest  to  consumers 
from  Federal  agencies,  publish  and  distribute 
periodicals  and  other  printed  material  which 
will  Inform  consumers  of  matters  of  interest 
to  them:  and  publish  and  distribute  in  a 
Consumer  Register  material  which  will  in- 
clude notices  of  hearings  proposed  and  final 
rules  and  orders,  and  other  useful  informa- 
tion, translated  from  its  technical  form  Into 
language  which  is  readily  understandable  by 
the  layman. 

I  8  I  encourage  and  coordinate  research  con- 
ducted by  Federal  agencies  leading  to  Im- 
proved consumer  products,  services,  and  con- 
sumer information. 

i9i  encourage.  Initiate,  coordinate,  evalu- 
ate, and  participate  In  consumer  education 
programs  and  consumer  counseling  pro- 
gram." ; 

I  10»  encourage,  ctxiperaie  with  and  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  consumer  interests. 

(Ill  undertake  a  continuing  evaluation  ol 
consumer  product  .■safetv  and  make  recom- 
mendatloi^  to  the  President; 

1 12 1  cooperate  with  and  encourage  private 
enterprise  in  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  consumer  Interests:  and 

il3i  cooperate  with  and  iissist  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Division  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  carrying  out  lis  lunctloiLs  un- 
der this  Act 

CONSl'MER    l-OMPLAINTS 

Sec.  104  (a)  Whenever  the  Offlce  receives 
from  any  source  complaints  or  other  Infor- 
mation disclosing  a  possible  violation  of  ( 1  i 
any  law  of  the  United  Stales  or  i2)  any 
rule  or  order  of  any  Federal  agency  concern- 
ing consumer  interests,  the  Offlce  shall  trans- 


mit promptly  to- the  Federal  agency  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  such  law.  rule, 
order.  Judgment,  or  decree,  for  appropriate 
action,  such  complaint  cr  other  Information 
received  or  otherwise  developed  by  the  Offlce. 
(  b  I  Whenever  the  Offloe  receives  complaints 
or  other  information  disclosing  any  com- 
mercial or  trade  practice  which  it  deems  det- 
rimental to  the  Interests  of  consumers  with- 
in the  United  States,  and  which  Is  not 
included  within  the  category  specified  in 
subsection  lai  of  this  section,  the  Offlce  may 
transmit  such  complaint  or  other  Infornvi- 
tlon  promptly  to  the  Federal.  State,  or  IoctI 
agency  whose  regulatory  or  other  authority 
provides  the  nfost  effective  means  to  act  upon 
them:  the  Offlce  may  In  Its  discretion  also 
refer  such  complaint  or  other  Information  to 
private  persons  and  Industry 

CONSUMIR    ADVISORT    COUNCIL 

Sec.  105.  la)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  offlce  a  Consumer  Advisory  Council  to 
be  composed  of  twenty  members  appointed 
^by  the  President.  Members  shall  be  appointed 
on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  and  expyerl- 
ence  in  areas  of  interest  to  consumers  and 
their  demonstrated  ability  to  exercl.se  Inde- 
pendent, informed,  apd  critical  Judgment 

ibidl  Members  shall  be  appointed  for 
two-year  terms,  except  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed,  ten  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  one  year  and  ten  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years  as  designated  by  the 
President   at   the   time   of   appointment. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Members  .shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  and  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  until  their  succes- 
sors have  taken  offlce, 

(3)  A  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  activities,  and  eleven  members 
thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(ci  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  from  among  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council.  The  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Director  but  not  less 
often  than  four  times  a  year.  The  Director 
shall  be  an  ex-offlclo  member  of  the  Council 
and  Is  to  be  its  Executive  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Director 
with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  policy  matters  relating  to  consumer 
interests:   sflid 

(2)  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  consumer 
programs  and  operations,  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  ( 1 )  the  Improvement 
of  such  programs  and  operations.  (U)  the 
elimination  of  duplication  of  effort,  and 
(111)  the  coordination  of  such  programs  and 
operations  with  other  Federal,  State,  local 
and  private  programs  related  to  the  con- 
sumer Interest. 

TITLE  II 

consumer     protection     OrVlSION     IN     THE 
DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

Sec  201  (ai  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  509  and  510 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Division  (referred  to  here- 
inafter within  this  title  as  the  "Division"). 

ibi  The  head  of  the  Division  shall  be  one 
of  the  Assistant  Attorneys  General  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  section  506  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

ic)  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred 
by  other  sections  of  this  title,  the  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized.  In  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  title,  to — 

( 1 )  promulgate  such  rules,  regulations  and 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the   functions   vested   In   the   Division;    and 

(2)  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  functions  authorized  un- 
der this  title. 
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functions 


Sec  202.  The  Division  shall — 

I  a )  represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
In  proceedings  before  Federal  agencies  and  In 
the  Federal  courts  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  section  203  of  this  title; 

(b)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  In- 
vestigations In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204  of  this  title. 

{ c  )  have  responsibility  for  the  initiation  of 
proceedings  in  cases  concerning  the  con- 
sumer Interest  before  Federal  agencies  and 
In  the  Federal  courts.  The  foregoing  activi- 
ties shall  be  carried  out  in  consultation  with 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs;  and 

(d)  cooperate  with  and  advise  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  State  and  local  agencies  on 
legal  matters  pertaining  to  I  no  consumer 
Interest. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  CONSUMER  INTERESTS  BE- 
FORE FEDERAL  AGENCIES  AND  IN  FEDERAL 
COURTS 

Sec.  203  (a)  The  Division  may  request  or 
petition  for  the  initiation  of  any  proceeding 
within  the  responsibilities  and  authorities  of 
Federal  agencies  concerning  matters  which 
affect  the  Interests  of  consumers;  however, 
its  participation  In  such  proceedings  once 
Initiated  shall  be  as  provided  in  subsections 
(bi  and  ici  of  this  section. 

(b)  Whenever  there  is  pending  before  any 
Federal  agency  any  raa.tter  or  proceeding 
which  does  not  solely  involve  an  adjudication 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  a  sanction  for 
an  alleged  violation  by  any  defendant  or  re- 
spyondent  therein  of  any  statute  of  the  United 
States  or  any  rule,  order,  or  decree  promul- 
gated thereunder,  and  the  Division  finds  that 
the  determination  of  such  matter  or  proceed- 
ing may  affect  substantially  the  interests  of 
consumers  within  the  United  States,  the  Di- 
vision shall  be  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  intervene,  within  the  time  limits  specified 
in  the  agency  s  rules  and  regulations,  in  such 
matter  or  proceeding  as  a  party  to  represent 
the  interests  of  consumers  Upon  any  such 
intervention,  the  Division  shall  present  to 
such  Federal  agency,  in  conformity  v(rtth  the 
rules  of  {jractlce  and  procedure  thereof,  such 
evidence,  briefs,  and  argument  as  It  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  effective 
protection  of  the  Intertsts  of  such  consumers. 

(c)  Whenever — 

I  1 )  there  Is  pending  before  any  Federal 
agency  any  matter  or  proceeding  which  in- 
\oUes  an  adjudication  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  imposing  a  .sanction  for  an  alleged  viola- 
tion, by  any  defendant  or  respondent  therein, 
of  any  statute  oi  the  United  States  or  any 
rule,  order,  or  decree  promulgated  there- 
under, or 

(2)  there  is  pending  before  any  district 
or  appellate  court  of  the  United  States  any 
matter  or  proceeding  to  which  the  United 
States  or  any  Federal  agency  is  a  party, 
other  than  a  proceeding  to  which  subsection 
id  I  Is  applicable,  and  the  Division  finds 
the  determination  of  such  matter  or  pro- 
ceeding may  affect  substantially  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  within  the  United 
States,  the  Division  upon  its  own  motion, 
1  r  upon  written  request  made  by  the  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  such 
:!aency  who  Is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
presenting  the  ca?e  for  the  Federal  agency 
in  the  matter  or  proceeding,  may  transmit 
to  such  officer  or  employee  all  evidence  and 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  Dlvl- 
■sion  relevant  to  that  matter  or  proceeding, 
and  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  agency  or 
court,  appear  as  amicus  curiae  and  present 
written  or  oral  argument  to  such  agency 
or  court. 

( d  I  The  Division  is  authorized  to  assert 
the  interests  of  consumers  generally  or  of 
rmy  group  or  class  of  consumers  in  any 
proceeding  In  a  court  of  the  United  States 
involving  the  review  of  an  action  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  to  this  end  may  Institute  such 
a    proceeding,    when    a    right    of   review    Is 


otherwise  accorded  by  statute,  upon  a  show- 
ing that  such  agency  action  has  or  may 
have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  upon  such 
consumer  Interests,  and  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  intervene  as  plaintiff 
or  defendant  or  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
in  any  such  judicial  proceeding.  Whenever 
in  such  a  proceeding  the  Division  takes  a 
position  in  whole  or  in  substantial  part  ad- 
verse to  that  of  the  agency,  and  the  agency 
would  otherwise  be  represented  by  the  At- 
torney General,  the  agency  shall  be  author- 
ized to  appear  and  defend  by  its  own  rep- 
resentatives. 

(e)  The  head  of  the  Division,  or  any 
other  Federal  employee  designated  by  him 
for  such  purpose,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter 
an  appearance  before  any  Federal  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  Division 
in  any  proceeding  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  in  this  section  without  compliance 
with  any  requirement  for  admission  to  prac- 
tice before  such  agency. 

(f)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  the  rights  of  any  per- 
son or  group  or  class  of  persons,  to  initiate. 
Intervene,  or  otherwise  participate  in  any 
court  or  agency  proceeding. 

INVESTIGATIONS,     CONFERENCES,     SURVEYS.     AND 
REPORTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  order  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
interests  of  consumers  in  proceedings  before 
Federal  agencies  and  in  the  Federal  courts, 
as  set  forth  In  section  203  of  this  Act,  the 
Division  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  conduct  Investigations,  conferences, 
and  surveys  concerning  the  needs,  interests, 
and  problems  of  consumers,  except;  that  It 
shall,  where  feasible,  avoid  duplicating  in 
significant  degree  similar  activities  conducted 
by  other  Federal  agencies: 

(2)  require  any  persons,  by  general  or  spe- 
cial order  setting  forth  with  particularity  the 
consumer  Interest  Involved  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Information  Is  sought,  to  file 
with  the  Division  reports,  or  answers  In  writ- 
ing to  specific  questions,  relevant  to  the  Divi- 
sion's functions.  Trade  secrets  included  In 
relevant  Information  acquired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  proceeding  authorized  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  revealed  to  any  person  other 
than  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, except  in  a  proceeding  before  a  Federal 
agency  or  in  Federal  courts,  after  notice  of 
such  proposed  disclosure  has  been  given  to 
the  owner  of  any  such  trade  secret.  Any  such 
reports  or  answers  shall  be  made  under  oath, 
or  otherwise  as  the  Division  mav  prescribe. 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Division  within 
such  reasonable  period  as  the  Division  may 
prescribe,  unless  additional  tim.e  be  granted 
in  any  case  by  t.he  Division:  nnd 

(3)  in  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  to 
which  the  Division  is  a  party,  request  the 
Federal  agency  to  issue  on  the  Division's 
behalf  such  orders,  as  authorized  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency's  statutory  powers,  for  the  copy- 
ing of  documents,  papers,  and  records,  sum- 
moning of  witnesses,  production  of  books 
and  papers,  and  submission  of  information 
in  writing  as  Is  relevant  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  proceeding.  The  Federal  agency 
to  which  such  a  request  is  made  shall  Issue 
such  discovery  orders  requested  by  the  Divi- 
sion unless  the  Federal  agency  determines 
that  the  request  for  discovery  Is  not  relevant 
to  the  mat^  at  Issue,  or  is  unnecessarily 
burdensome,  or  Is  not  authorized  by  the 
agency's  statutory  powers. 

(b)  Whenever  any  person  falls  to  comply 
with  a  request  by  the  Division  of  Consumer 
Protection  for  a  report  or  answers  to  specified 
questions,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section,  the  Attorney  General,  through 
such  officers  or  attorneys  as  he  may  designate, 
may  petition.  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  •  States  for  any  judicial  district  In 
which  such  i>erson  resides,  is  found,  or  trans- 
acts business,  for  a  Judicial  order  requiring 
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such  person  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section.  Any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

TESTING 

Sec.  205.  (a)  To  the  extent  he  deems  it 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  represent.ng 
the  interests  of  consumers  in  proceedings 
before  Federal  agencies  and  in  the  Federal 
courts  as  set  forth  in  section  203  of  this  Act, 
the  head  of  the  Division  is  authorized  to 
request  the  hetid  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
to  test  the  performance,  content,  purity, 
safety,  durability,  and  other  characteristics 
of  a  product  offered  for  sale  or  Intended  to 
be  offered  for  sale  by  a  manufacturer. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  requested  to  per- 
form testing  under  this  section  may  charge 
for  the  services  performed  and  such  c^rges 
shall  be  based  on  both  direct  and  indirect 
costs.  If  reimbursement  is  made,  the  ap- 
pr6])ri»UMi  or  fund  bearing  the  cost  of  the 
services  shall  be  reimbursed  and  the  head  of 
the  agency  concerned  may  require  advance 
payment  subject  to  such  adjustments  on 
completion  of  the  work  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

(c)  Each  FederaK^gency  requested  to  per- 
form testing  under  this  section  is  authorized 
to  request  any  other  Federal  agency  to  sup- 
ply (on  a  reimbursable  basis  if  appropriate) 
buch  statistics,  data,  progress  reports,  and 
other  Information  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  law  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
lis  functions  under  this  section. 

(d)  Each  Federal  agency  requested  to  per- 
form testing  under  this  section  is  authorized 
to  ^e  extent  necessary,  to  acquire  or  estab- 
lish additional  facilities  and  to  purchase  ad- 
ditional equipment  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

le)  The  results  of  such  tests  may  be  used 
or  published  only  m  proceedings  specified  in 
section    203    oi    this    Act. 

TITLE  in 

CONSIDERATION      OF     THE      CONSUMER      INTEREST 
IN    FEDERAL    AGENCY    DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  301.  Every  Federal  agency  in  taking 
any  action  of  a  nature  which  can  reasonably 
be  construed  as  substantially  affecting  the 
interests  of  consumers  of  products  and  serv- 
ices, including  but  not  limited  to,  { 1 1  the 
promulgation  of  rules,  regulations,  or  guide- 
lines. (2)  the  formulation  of  written  policy 
decisions,  or  (3)  the  issuance  of  orders,  de- 
crees, or  standards,  shall.  In  taking  such  ac- 
•.ou,  give  due  consideration  t,o  the  valid 
interests  of  consumers.  When,  in  the  normal 
course  of  its  operations,  the  agency  concerned 
makes  public  a  statement  its  decision,  f.nd- 
ings.  or  action,  it  shall  Indicate  in  such  pub- 
lic statement  the  manner  of  its  consideration 
of  consumer  interests. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  302.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  oj^ consumer  mat- 
ters. Such  report  shall  Include  information 
regarding  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer .J^ffalrs  and  the  Consumer  Protection 
Division. 

EFFECT    UPON    OTHER    STATUTES 

Sec.  303.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  relieving  any  Federal  agency  from 
its  statutory  duty  to  consider  the  public  in- 
terest or  the  interests  of  consumers  in  dis- 
charging its  responsibilities,  or  as  affecting 
the  duty  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  represent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Interests  as  a  consumer  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)(4)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  481(a)  (4) ). 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  304.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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OKFTNtTIONS 

Sec    305    A3  used  in  this  Act— 

I  a)    ■  Fwieral  agency"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  that  given  to  rhe  word     agency 
in  section  551  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

ibi  sanction"  shall  be  interpreted  rs  en- 
compassing the  Impoeltlon  of  a  fine  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture  and  '.he  revocation  of  a 
right,  benefit  or  privilege. 

(CI    ■commerce"     shall     have     the     same 
meaning  as  U  given  to  the  word     commerce 
In  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947    section   101  (6»;   and 

Id)  person"  shall  be  Interpreted  u^  In- 
clude natural  persons,  [partnerships,  corpora- 
tions, and  any  other  form  of  association 

Mr  .lAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  referred  to  be  forwarded 
to  all  three  committees 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  .>io  ordered. 

Mr  JA\nTS  Mr  Presider-f  I  n.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  communica- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tpm- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  i.'^  .so  ordered. 

The  communication  is  as  follows: 

■      -  I'Ht     WntTF     HofSK 

Wasflinqton-  DC  .   Sovemher  12,   1969. 

Hon      SPIRO    T     ACNEW. 

President  of  tne  Senate. 
Wa.^hington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidfnt  There  Is  forwarded 
here'S.Uh  .i  drtift  bl'.:  entitled  the  "Consumer 
Representation  Act  of  1969." 

This  proposnl  is  submitted  to  Implement 
in  part  'he  recommendations  contained  In 
the  President's  message  on  consumer  .itTairs 
and  protection,  which  was  tr.^nsmltted  to 
the  Congress  on   October  30.  1969 

The  proposed  bill  would  establish  an  OfDce 
of  Consumer  Aff.alrs  In  the  Fxecutlve  OfBce 
of  the  President  to  advise  the  President  with 
regard  'o  all  m.-itters  affecting  the  interests 
of  consumers,  to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  nctlvltles  affecting  consumers,  and  to 
assure  that  the  interests  of  consumers  are 
considered    by    Federal   agencies. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  Consumer 
Advlsorv  Council  lo  advise  the  Director  of 
the  OflBce  of  Consumer  Affairs  on  matters 
relatlne  to  'he  consumer  Interest 

Finally,  the  bUl  would  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Division  wi'.hm  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  repreafnt  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  In  administrative  and  Ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

We  recommend  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sidcratltSTrof  this  draft  bill  m  order  that  the 
Presidents  concern  for  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers may  be  translated  into  meaningful 
action   on   their   behi'.f 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  enactment  of  this  legislative  propasal 
wou:d  be  !.'!  ai-cord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

olncerely  yours, 

Virginia  KNAtrrR. 


US.   POLICY   IN   THE   MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  Secretary 
Rogers'  maj  3r  address  of  December  9  re- 
flects a  cleaily  detectable  shift  in  the 
tone  and  emphasis,  if  not  the  basic  sub- 
*. stance,  of  US.  Middle  East  policy.  He 
stressed  the  deternunation  of  the  United 
States  to  pursue  a  balanced"  Middle 
East  policy  and  declared. 

We  will  not  shrink  from  advocating  neces- 
sary compromises. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  policy  ex- 
pressed by  Secretary  Rogers  is  motivated 
by   traditional   American   high-minded- 
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ness.  But.  I  seriously  question  whether 
it  can  achieve  its  stated  obJective.s  In  the 
Middle  East  as  It  exists  today. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  all  out  for  the 
Arab  radicals — and  makes  no  pretense 
to  the  contrar>'.  Right  on  the  heels  of 
Secretary  Rogers'  declaration  of  sweet 
reasonableness.  Prime  Minister  Kosygtn 
promised  additional  military  aid  to 
Egypt  and  other  radical  Arab  govem- 
ment-s.  reaffirmed  full  Soviet  support  for 
the  radical  Arab  position  and — most 
ominously — expressed  overt  Soviet  sup- 
port for  the  Arab  guerrilla  movement  for 
the  first  time 

A  major  objective  of  radical  Arab  and 
Soviet  ixilicy  in  the  Middle  East,  includ- 
inu'  fonstant  cea.se-fire  violations  and 
guerrilla  terron.st  attacks,  has  been  to 
create  a  crisLs  atmosphere  m  whUh  the 
United  States — motivated  by  a  concern 
for  peace — would  press  Israel  to  with- 
draw from  the  occupied  territories  with- 
out achieving  a  peace  settlement. 

In  explaining;  US  twlicy.  Secretary 
Rogers'  stattment-s  that  the  Middle 
East  "could  easily  attain  be  the  .source 
of  another  serious  conriagration"  and 
that  a  continuation  uf  the  unresolved 
conflict  there  would  bo  extremely  dan- 
gerous," indicate  that  the  Soviets  and 
radical  Arab  States  have  succeeded  to 
some  extent  m  their  ixjllcy. 

In  my  jiuiinient.  the  Middle  East  is  m 
a  stare,of  tvtmoii  atort  flux  t;iat  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time^  Under  present  con- 
ditions thele  seems  to  be  no  re.ilistic 
hope  in  th4  near  term  :or  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  settlement — althoui^h  we 
hope  it  mayuiot  prove  to  be  so.  The  next 
2  or  :5  year.ware  likely  to  be  rou'jh.  and 
the  United  state.s  will  need  to  have  the 
nerve  and  the  patience  to  sweat  it  out 
until  it  becomes  clear  to  the  radical  Arab 
States  that  a  policy  of  unrelenting  bel- 
liserence  toward  Israel  will  not  achieve 
their  objectives  nor  advance  their  own 
aspirations  for  a  better  life  and  an  escape 
from  poverty.  If  the  United  States  does 
not  lo.se  it.s  nerve  and  not  allow  itself  to 
be  maneuvered  into  pressinn  l5rael  to 
accept  measures  which  could  compro- 
mise it,s  security,  current  radical  Arab 
and  Soviet  policy  'vill  fail,  the  bank- 
ruptcy and  total  negativism  of  its  prem- 
ises will  be  exposed,  and  a  new  era  of 
opportunity  and  enlightenment  can  open 
in  the  Middle  East. 

In  pursuing  a  balanced  Middle  East 
policy  it  Ls  nece.s.sary  for  the  United 
States  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Arabs 
may  be  able  to  fight  a  hundred  wars 
and  only  have  to  win  once:  while  if  Israel 
loses  only  once,  it  will  be  obliterated  from 
the  map. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pressures  from 
guerrilla  organizations,  radical  Arab  sov- 
ernments.  and  Soviet  machinations  have 
weakened  the  hand  of  moderates  in  Leb- 
anon. Jordan,  and  other  Arab  countries 
traditionally  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  I  appreciate  that  Secretary 
ROi^ers  intended  his  speech  to  be  a  sig- 
nal of  friendship  and  rapprochement 
with  moderate  .Arab  leaders  who  have 
been  our  traditional  friends  in  the  Middle 
East  and  who  have  not  pursued  a  policy 
of  hatred  and  blood  feud  against  Israel. 
But.  in  the  present  inflamed  atmosphere. 
if  we  accept  the  premise  that  the  United 


States  should  get  into  a  competitive 
game  with  the  Soviets  of  trying  to  sur- 
render policy  to  please  the  radical  Arab 
States,  we  are  bound  to  fail — and  to 
compromise  vital  United  States  and  Is- 
raeli Interests  in  the  process. 

To  avoid  this  pitfall,  I  urge  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  not  to  try  to  wrap  up 
the  Middle  East  crisis  by  meeting  Soviet 
terms — which  are  the  radical  Arab 
terms — and  which  are  unjust.  This  is 
vital  to  the  U.N.  national  interest.  For, 
as  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
long  ago  stated : 

The  preservation  of  the  State  of  Israel 
IS  .  one  of  the  essential  goals  of  U  S  for- 
eign policy 

In  terms  of  our  own  national  security 
con-siderations,  we  must  not  get  ourselves 
painted  mto  a  diplomatic  corner  tliat 
would,  in  turn,  put  us  in  a  position  where 
we  are  directlv  or  by  implication  L>ound 
to  coerce  or  compel  Israel  to  jtx)pardize 
its  survival  Israel  is  one  long.standing 
and  devoted  fnend  we  have  right  now 
in  the  area,  which  ls  truly  the  crossroads 
of  the  world,  and  the  niauitenance  of 
Israel  s  ability  to  delond  her.self  and  to 
survive  is  translatable  directly  into  the 
furtherance  of  our  own  national  inter- 
ests and  of  the  interest  of  peace  m  the 
world. 

To  move  now  in  a  way  which  can  upset 
the  delicate  power  balance  existing  in 
the  Middle  East  will  only  serve  to  further 
whet  the  appetite  for  war  and  violence 
in  tlie  radical  Arab  States  and  to  siiffen 
their  resistance  to  any  direct  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  Israel.  It  will  make  things 
worse  not  better  We  must  .sliow  forti- 
tude and  patience,  remembering  at  all 
times  that  the  danger  in  the  Middle 
East  IS  not  to  Arab  survival — which  is 
not  in  leopardy  at  all — but  to  Israel's 
survival. 

In  my  'udgment.  these  are  the  real 
dangers  in  the  new  course  set  by  Secre- 
tary Rogers  m  his  speech  of  December  9. 
In  our  imderstandable  desire  to  offer 
friendship  to  Arab  moderates,  certain 
basic  realities  of  the  situation  are  being 
passed  over.  Those  realities  are  the  fun- 
damental intransigence  of  the  Arab  ex- 
tremists to  any  peaceful  settlement:  t!ie 
aiding  and  abetting  of  this  stand  by  the 
U.SS.R.;  the  trrowmg  menace  of  the 
Arab  guerrilla  organizations,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  military  threat  they 
pose  to  Israel,  but  because  of  their  po- 
tential for  inflaming  the  Arab  peoples 
into  another  round  of  war  with  Israel; 
and  the  vital  importance  to  Israel  s  fu- 
ture national  integrity  of  the  Golan 
Heights,  the  Latrun  Salient,  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  including 
Sharm  El-Sheikh,  in  terms  of  keeping 
Its  borders  secure  against  Arab  attack. 

The  long-term  objective  in  the  Mid- 
dle East — to  which  I  am  passionately 
dedicated  as  a  man  and  as  a  Senator — 
is  even  more  than  peaceful  coexistence 
alone  between  Icrael  and  her  Arab 
neighbors.  Ultimately  Israel  can  survive 
only  as  a  Middle  East  nation  fully  in- 
volved in  the  normal  commerce  and  pol- 
itics of  i,he  region.  And,  despite  the 
blackness  of  the  clouds  now,  when  the 
time  comes  in  which  the  Arab  peoples 
move  away  from  sterile  hatred  and  de- 
mand peace  and  economic  development 
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from  their  leaders.  Israel  will  prove  to 
be  the  greatest  resource  the  Arabs  have 
in  the  Middle  East.  Israels  science  and 
technology,  its  unique  experience  in  de- 
veloping the  deserts  it  started  with,  its 
tjenius  for  trade  and  finance,  its  valor 
at  arms,  and  its  ancient  faith  and  cul- 
ture arising  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
Middle  East — will  make  Israel  a  most 
important  agency  for  peace  ^d  prog- 
ress for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples  through 
the  region. 

If  Israel  loses  her  viability  as  a  free 
state — either  because  we  unwittingly 
encourage  her  enemies  to  think  they  have 
a  chance  to  wage  one  last  holy  war 
against  her  or  becau.se  our  "balanced" 
policy  forces  Israel  into  bankruptcy  to 
maintain  her  military  defense  against 
such  a  war — it  would  pose  the  gravest 
implications  for  the  United  States  and 
for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  summarize  by  say- 
ing, let  us  keep  our  shirts  on  right  now 
as  to  our  Middle  East  policy. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  certainly  should  be  commended  for 
bringing  this  very  important  matter 
before  the  Senate.  I  was  in  Israel  just 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  I 
saw  the  Syrian  and  Jordanian  bound- 
aries. In  my  opinion,  those  boundaries 
were  certainly  not  defensible. 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  ever  be  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  until  there  are  recog- 
nized political  boundaries  which  are 
a-; reed  upon  and  are  acceptable  to  both 
tl^.cm  Arab  nations  and  to  the  State  of 
I.'-iael. 

I  jast  wanted  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  if  his  interpre- 
tation and  understanding  of  Secretary 
of  Stale  Rogers'  speech  was  that  the  Sec- 
retary did  not  support  the  establishment 
of  defensible  boundaries  between  Jordan 
and  Syria  and  the  State  of  Israel,  and 
rather  preferred  to  go  back  to  the  bound- 
aries which  existed  prior  to  the  war. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  say  that  after 
Secretary  Rogers'  speech  there  is  less  as- 
surance on  that  score  than  before.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  Security  Council's  resolution  of 
November  27.  1967 — and  what  we  empha- 
sized and  where  we  throw  our  influence 
in  that  regard.  The  U.S.  interpretation 
has  always  been  that  strategic  correc- 
tions need  to  be  made  in  the  armistice 
lines,  which  have  been  the  de  facto  bor- 
ders, to  deal  with  the  realistic  strategic 
situation.  The  radical  Arabs  and  the 
Soviets  have  contended  that  no  such  coi-- 
rections  are  permissible.  That  is  what 
Secretary  Rogers  was  moving  toward  in 
his  speech — in  ruling  out  any  significant 
adjustments.  That  is  the  real  substan- 
tive yield  he  made,  which  is  potentially 
dangerous  and  very  worrisome.  It  does 
not  maintain  witffi  our  attitude  that  if 
there  is  going  to  be  any  border  correction 
and  giving  up  of  occupied  territory,  they 
must  be  agreed  upon  contemporaneously. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Israel  is  going 
to  get  out  of  most  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tor>- — in  return  for  a  real  peace  settle- 


ment— but  if  we  are  going  to  twist  her 
arm — and  we'  can  do  it — and  make  her 
give  up  what  is  essential  to  her  national 
survival,  that  is  where  the  danger  Ues. 
That  was  foreshadowed  in  the  tone  of  the 
speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  Arabs  feel  that  we  are 
not  against  them.  I  agree  that  that  was 
the  effect. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  agree  that 
Israel  must  have  permanently  defensible 
borders,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
interpretation  of  the  Secretary's  speech. 


STATE  TAXATION  OF  NATIONAL 
BANKS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7491^  to  clarify  the  lia- 
bility of  national  banks  for  certain  taxes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  reoort. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  report  will  bs  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  9r  1969,  page  37997, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PRO^CMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tli? 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  ^  is  un- 
able to  te  present  this  mcmin?  and 
has  asked  that  in  his  absence  I  make  a 
statement  for  him  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  bill  relating  to  State  taxation 
of  national  banks.  During  the  conference, 
the  language  which  is  now  contained  in 
the  conference  report  was  amended  by 
adding  two  words,  which  were  apparently 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  report. 
The  two  words  were  to  be  added  to  tlie 
provision  permanently  amending  section 
5219  of  the  re'vised-statutes. 

The  section  In  the  report  now  reads : 

For  purposes  of  any  tax  law  enacted  under 
authority  of  the  tTnlted  States  or  any  state, 
a  national  bank  shall  be  treated  as  a  bank 
organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  other  Jurisdiction  within  which  its 
principal  office  is  located. 

The  words  "the  same"  were  accepted 
by  the  conference  and  should  have  been 
inserted  between  the  words  "treated"  and 
"as"  so  that  the  section  would  read: 

For  the  purposes  of  any  tax  law  enacted 
under  authority  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State,  a  national  bank  shall  be  treated  1/ie 
same  as  a  bank  organized  and  existing  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  or  other  Jurisdic- 
tion within  which  Its  principal  office  is 
located. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ciair- 
man,  the  Senator  from  Alabama#(Mr. 
Sparkman),  agrees  with  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Bennett  asked 
that  these  two  words  be  added  to  be  sure 
that  the  meaning  of  the  section  is  clear 
that  the  Congress  is  expressing  no  intent 
about  the  Federal  instrumentality  issue 
concerning  national  banks.  The  House 
report  language  says  that  the  change 
from  "deemed  to  be"  a  State  bank  which 


was  included  in  the  House  bill  and  "shall 
be  treated  as"  a  State  bank  is  totally 
without  significance  so  far  as  the  tax- 
ing ability  of  State  is  concerned.  This  is 
true.  The  rep>ort  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
only  purpose  of  the  change  is  an  attempt 
to  avoid  any  expression  of  congressional 
intent  as  to  whether  the  Federal  instru- 
mentality doctrine  still  has  any  viability 
as  applieiw  to  national  banks.  Senator 
Bennett  feels  that  the  addition  of  the 
two  words,  mentioned  before  make  it 
clear  that  not  only  is  the  change  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  an  expression  of  congres- 
sional intent,  it  clearly  avoids  the  issue. 
Such  an  i.ssue  is  now  before  the  courts 
and  should  be  decided  by  the  courts. 

Senator  Bennett  also  is  concerned 
about  the  provision  opening  up  the  tax- 
ation completely  before  the  study  which 
is  required  by  the  bill  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  is  completed.  There  are 
.some  unanswered  questions  which  should 
be  answered  before  we  take  such  a  sig- 
nificant steo.  The  fact  that  the  conferees 
agreed  r}»r,t  iheir  rcspactive  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  would  give  prompt 
and  serious  consideration  to  any  recom- 
mendations transmitted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  as  a  result  of  the  study  is 
helpful,  but  we  have  still  acted  without 
proper  knowledge. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
I J  he  Senator  from  Florida,  who  was 
the  initiator  and  the  instigator  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  delighted  to  see  he  is 
present. 

Mr.  HOLLANI?.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
understood  that  action  on  this  confer- 
ence report  was  to  await  the  return  of 
Senator  Sparkman,  and  I  was  waiting  in 
the  cloakroom  to  be  summoned  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand.  This  is 
a  failure  of  communication  on  my  part. 
I  called  the  Senator's  ofiBce.  and  did  not 
tmderstand  that  the  Senator  was  waiting 
for  Senator  Sparkman.  Senator  Spark- 
man could  not  be  present  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Well,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  matter  is  being 
brought  to  a  head. 

I  express  my  appreciation  for  the  expe- 
ditious handling  of  this  legislation  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Senator  Sparkman,  and  the 
floor  manager  of  the  biD,  Senator  Prox- 
mire,  and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  Senator  Bennett. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wiscon.sin  if  it  is  his  understanding  of 
the  conference  report  that  the  legislation 
will  permit  Florida  to  impose  on  a  na- 
tional bank  any  sales  taxes  or  use  taxes 
complementary  thereto,  any  taxes  on 
tangible  personal  property — not  includ- 
ing cash  or  currency — any  taxes,  in- 
cluding documentary  stamp  taxes,  on  the 
execution,  delivery,  or  recordation  of 
documents  without  additional  legislation. 
As  you  know,  these  taxes  were  enumer- 
ated in  my  bill,  S.  2906.  In  addition,  I 
enumerated  in  my  bill  license,  regi^ra- 
tion.  transfer,  excise,  or  other  fees  or 
taxes  imposed  on  the  ownership,  use.  or 
transfer  of  motor  vehicles,  the  latter  be- 
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ing  inserted  in  S  2906.  since  it  was  my 
understanding  that  certain  States,  in- 
cludiiig  California,  currently  impose  such 
taxes.  It  Ls  my  understanding  that  all  of 
these  enumerated  items  are  covered  by 
the  conference  bill.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  advice  me  if  my  under- 
standing of  the  conference  report  is 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect m  his  understanding. 

Let  me  say.  first,  that  the  bill  did  not, 
of  Itself,  require  any  Stale  legislature  to 
Uke  any  action  before  the  State  may  im- 
pose the  taxes  the  Senator  named.  It 
may  be  that  the  legislatures  of  one  or 
more  States  may  be  required  by  their 
own  State  law  to  enact  some  statute  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  act.  How- 
ever, there  is  nothing  m  the  act  itself 
which  requires  this  aiction  in  recard  to 
the  named  taxes 

I  am  unable  to  describe  the  precise 
effect  this  act  will  have  on  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  tax  laws  of  each  State.  Those 
laws  are  extremely  complex,  and  require 
experts  on  the  law  of  each  State  to 
detemrrtne  vrhat  action,  if  any,  will  be 
requires  byewh  State  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  the  expeditious  handling 
which  has  been  given  to  this  bill.  It  Is 
my  understanding  also  that  no  additional 
action  by  the  Florida  Legislature  is  re- 
quired, since  it  has  heretofore  impased 
taxes  on  the  list  of  properties  of  national 
banks  which  I  have  .lust  enumerated  in 
my  question 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLL.\ND.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  unorthodox 
method  used  in  this  measure  to  enact  leg- 
islation for  1972  now  which  is  substan- 
tially based  on  a  .study  that  has  not  yet 
begun.  I  have  opposed  this  unwise  pro- 
cedure from  the  start.  However,  the  ne- 
cessity for  new  .sources  of  State  revenue 
and  the  mpopulanty  of  the  presently 
unwarranted  immunities  of  national 
banks  militate  for  rapid  action  to  clear 
national  banks  for  new  taxes  such  as 
sales  taxes,  documentary  taxes,  and 
motor  vehicle  taxes.  The  1970  provision 
does  this  adequately,  and  hence  I  support 
the  conference  report  in  that  respect. 

But  the  ;)rovision  opentn.'  the  banks  up 
completely  to  State  taxation  systems  m 
1972  seems  clearly  unvvise  at  this  ti.Me, 
before  the  Federal  Reserve-Treasury 
i^tudy  on  the  problems  of  iniansible  per- 
sonal property  taxes  anrl  mterstate  taxa- 
tion  of  national  banks  is  completed  next 
year.  We  may  well  And  that  substantial 
revision  of  the  1972  provisions  are  needed 
when  the  study  is  completed,  and  yet  in 
the  meantime  the  banking  industry  and 
the  State  'axation  authorities  are  ''oing 
to  be  planning  on  the  basis  of  the  1972 
provision  we  are  passing  today. 

I  reluctantly  vote  for  final  passase  of 
this  measuie  m  order  to  improve  State 
revenue  .sou'-ces  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, but  I  will  be  most  interested  in  .'^^ee- 
ing  that  any  revisions  that  r^.eed  to  be 
made  in  the  1972  provision  after  the 
study  IS  completed  are  taken  up  by  the 


Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee with  all  due  speed 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report 

The  report  was  agreed  to 


MESSAGE  mOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
liad  agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
S.  Con.  Res.  46 1  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  a  report  entitled  "Handbook  for 
Small  Business"  as  a  Senate  document. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
.signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pt.'re: 

HR  9163  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
po&ii  of  certain  re.il  property  In  the  Chlcka- 
mtiuga  und  Chattanooga  National  Military 
Park.  Crd  .  under  the  Federal  Property  and 
Artniinlstrative  Services  Act  ot  1949; 

HR  12964  .\a  act  making  appropriations 
fjr  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  tlscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR  l;3763.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 


U.S.   POLICY   IN   TIIE   MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  ttie  comments  made  a  few 
minutes  ago  by  the  distmguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  speech  of  Secretary 
Rogers  on  U.S  policy  m  the  Middle  East, 
as  a  part  of  the  remarks  I  am  about  to 
make. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  -.viU  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  do  that?  Because 
I  thmk  that  would  be  fair  Will  the  Sen- 
ator let  me  do  that? 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT  Well.  I  wanted  it  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  too. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator, 
then. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor,  but  I 
wish  to  refer  to  certam  parts  of  the 
speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  11,  1969] 
TrxT  or  Speech  bt  Secret.\ry  Rogers  on 
U  S.  Policy  in  Middle  East 

Washington  — I  am  very  happy  to  bo  with 
you  this  evening  and  be  a  part  of  this  im- 
pressive conference 

The  Galaxy  Conference  represents  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  significant  effort.s  In 
the  nation's  history  to  further  tlie  goals  of 
ail  phases  o:  adult  and  continuing  educa- 
tion. 

The  State  Department.  ft.s  you  know,  has 
an  active  Interest  in  thi.s  subject.  It  Is  cur 
belief  that  forelgn-p<.jiicy  Issues  should  be 
more  broadly  understo«;d  and  considered  As 
you  know,  we  are  making  a  fixid  many  efforts 
'  'Ward  providing  continuing  education  in 
the  forelgn-atlalrs  field    I  am  happy  tonight 


to  join  so  m<iny  stanch  allies  In  those  en- 
deavors ! 

In  the  hope  thai  I  may  further  that  cause 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  a  foreign- 
policy  matter  which  Is  of  great  concern  to 
our  nation 

HOPES    FOR    UNDERSTANDING 

I  am  going  to  speak  tonight  about  the 
situation  In  the  Middle  East  I  want  lo  refer 
to  the  poLcy  of  the  United  States  as  it  relates 
to  that  situation  in  the  hope  that  there  may 
be  a  better  understanding  of  that  policy 
and  Xhe  reasons  for  it 

Follownng  the  third  Arab-Israeli  war  in 
20  years,  there  was  an  upsurge  of  hope  that 
a  liisting  peace  could  be  achieved  That  hope 
has  unfortunately  not  been  realized  There 
IS  no  area  of  the  world  today  that  Is  more 
important  because  It  could  easily  again  be 
the  .viurce  of  another  serious  conflagration. 

When  this  Administration  took  office,  one 
(f  our  first  actions  In  foreign  affairs  was 
to  examine  carefully  the  entire  s.tuatlon  In 
the  Middle  East  It  was  obvious  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  unresolved  conflict  there 
would  be  extremely  dangerous,  that  the  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  alone  would  not  be  able 
to  overcome  their  legacy  of  suspicion  to 
achieve  a  political  settlement  and  that  in- 
ternational ettorts  to  help  needed  supfKsrt. 

The  United  SUttes  decided  It  had  a  re- 
sponsibility to  play  a  direct  role  In  seeking 
a  solution. 

SUGGESTION     ACCEPTED 

Thus,  we  accepted  a  suggestion  put  for- 
ward both  by  the  French  Government  and 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  agreed  that  the  major  powers — the  United 
State/  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  King- 
dom and  French-  should  cooperate  to  assist 
the  Secretary  General's  representative.  Am- 
bassador Jarring,  in  working  out  a  settle- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
•he  Securltv  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
of  November.  1967  We  also  decided  to  con- 
sult directly  with  the  Soviet  Union,  hopin;: 
to  achieve  as  wide  an  area  <>l  agreement  as 
potsible  between  us 

The  decisions  were  made  in  full  recogrU- 
tion  of  the  following  Important  factors. 

Orst,  we  knew  that  nations  not  directly 
Involved  could  not  make  a  durable  peace  for 
'he  peoples  and  governments  involved.  Peace 
rests  with  the  parties  to  the  conflict.  The 
ffforts  of  major  powers  can  help;  they  can 
provide  a  catalyst;  they  can  stimulate  The 
parties  to  talk;  they  can  encourage;  they  can 
help  define  .i  realistic  framework  or  agree- 
ment; but  an  agreement  among  other  powers 
lannot  be  a  substitute  for  agreement  among 
.he  parties  themselves. 

Second,  we  knew  that  a  durable  peace  must 
meet  the  legitimate  concerns  of  both  sides. 

Third,  we  were  clear  that  the  only  frame- 
work for  a  negotiated  settlement  was  one  in 
accordance  with  the  entire  text  of  the  U.N. 
Securl'y  Council  resolution.  That  resolution 
was  agreed  upon  after  long  and  arduous 
negotiations.  It  is  carefully  balanced;  It  pro- 
vides 'he  basis  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace— 
a  linal  settlement— not  merely  an  interlude 
between  wars. 

Fourth,  we  believed  that  a  protracted 
period  of  no  war,  no  peace,  recurrent  vio- 
lence, and  spreading  chaos  would  serve  the 
interests  of  no  nation.  In  or  out  of  the  Mid- 
tile  Eait. 

EIGHT     MONTHS    OF    CONSULT.^TION 

For  eight  months  we  have  pursued  these 
consultation.';,  In  four-power  talks  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  bilateral  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  ctir  talks  with  the  Soviets,  we  have  pro- 
ceeded If.  the  belief  that  the  stakes  are 
so  high  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  de- 
termine whether  we  ran  achieve  parallel 
views,  which  would  encourage  the  parties  to 
work  out  a  stable  and  equitable  solution. 

We   are   under   no   Illusions;    we  are  fully 
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conscious  of  past  dlfBcultles  and  present 
realities.  Our  talks  with  the  Soviets  have 
brought  a  measure  of  understanding  but 
verv  substantial  differences  remain.  We  re- 
gret that  the  Soviets  have  delayed  in  re- 
sponding to  new  formulations  submitted  to 
them  on  Oct.  23.  However,  we  will  continue 
10  discuss  these  problems  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  long  as  there  is  any  realistic  hope 
that    such    discussions    might    further    the 

''^TliVsubst'^ce  of  the  talks  that  we  have 
had  wit.i  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  interested  parties  through  dip- 
lomatic channels.  This  process  has  served  to 
highlight  the  main  roadblocks  to  the  initia- 
tion    of     u.seful     negotiations     among     the 

'^  On^the  one  hand,  the  Arab  leaders  fear 
that  Israel  is  not  in  fact  prepared  to  with- 
draw from  Arab  territory  occupied  In  the 
1967  war. 

FEARS  ARE  SUPPORTED 

On  the  other  hand,  Israeli  leaders  fear 
that  the  Arab  states  are  not  In  fact  prepared 
to  live  in  peace  with  Israel.  ,„^.„f 

Each  side  can  cite  from  its  viewpoint 
considerable  evidence  to  support  Its  fears. 
Each  side  has  permitted  Its  attention  to  be 
focused  solidly  and  to  some  extent  solely 
on  these  fears. 

What  can  the  United  States  do  to  help 
to  overcome  these  roadblocks? 

Our  policy  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
balanced  one.  .     .       , 

We  have  friendly  ties  with  both  Arabs  and 
Israelis  To  caU  for  Israeli  withdrawal  as 
envisaged  In  the  UJJ.  resolution  without 
achieving  agreement  on  peace  would  be 
partisan  toward  the  Arabs. 

To  call  on  the  Arabs  to  accept  peace  with- 
out Israeli  withdrawal  would  be  partisan 
toward  Israel.  Therefore,  our  policy  is  to 
encourage  the  Arabs  to  accept  a  permanent 
peace  based  on  a  binding  agreement  and  to 
urge  the  Israelis  to  withdraw  from  occupied 
terrltc  v  when  their  territorial  integrity  is 
assured"  as  envisaged  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution. 

In  an  effort  to  broaden  the  scope  of  dis- 
cussion we  have  recently  resumed  four-power 
negotiations  at  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  outUne  our  poUcy  on  various  ele- 
ments of  the  Security  Council  resolution. 
The  basic  and  related  issues  might  be  de- 
scribed as  peace,  security,  withdrawal  and 
territory. 

PEACE  BETWEEN  PARTIES 

The  resolution  of  the  Security  Council 
makes  clear  that  the  goal  Is  the  estabhsh- 
ment  cf  a  state  of  peace  between  the  parties 
Instead  of  the  state  of  belligerency,  which 
has  characterized  relations  for  over  20  years. 
We  believe  the  conditions  and  obligations 
of  peace  must  be  defined  in  specific  terms. 
For  example,  navigation  rights  in  the  Suez 
Canal  and  in  the  Straits  of  Tlran  should  be 
.■jpelled  out  Respect  for  sovereignty  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  parties  to  each  other  must 
he  made  specific. 

But  peace,  of  course,  involves  much  more 
than  this.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  the  at- 
titudes and  intentions  of  the  parties.  Are 
they  ready  to  coexist  with  one  another? 
Can  a  llve-and-let-Uve  attitude  replace  sus- 
picion, mistrust  and  hate?  A  peace  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  must  be  based 
on  clear  and  stated  Intentions  and  a  will- 
ingness to  bring  about  basic  changes  in  the 
attitudes  and  conditions  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Middle  East  today. 

SENSE   OF  SECttRrTY    NEEDED 

A  lasting  peace  must  be  sustained  by  a 
sense  of  security  on  both  sides.  To  this  end, 
as  envisaged  in  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion, there  should  be  demilitarized  zones 
and  related  security  arrangements  more  re- 
liable than  those  which  existed  In  the  area 
in   the   past.   The  parties   themselves,  with 


Ambassador  Jarrlng's  help,  are  in  the  best 
position  to  wprk  out  the  nature  and  the  de- 
tails of  such  sectirlty  arrangements.  It  Is, 
after  all,  their  Interests  which  are  at  stake 
and  their  territory  which  is  Involved.  They 
must  live  with  the  results. 

The  Security  Council  resolution  endorses 
the  principle  of  the  nonacqulsltion  of  terri- 
tory by  war  and  calls  for  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  armed  forces  from  territories  occu- 
pied In  the  1967  war.  We  support  this  part 
of  the  resolution,  including  withdrawal,  just 
as  we  do  Its  other  elements. 

The  boundaries  from  which  the  1967  war 
began  were  established  in  the  1949  armis- 
tice agreements  and  have  defined  the  areas 
of  national  Jurisdiction  In  the  Middle  East 
for  20  years.  Those  botindarles  were  armis- 
tice lines,  not  final  political  borders.  The 
rights,  claims  and  positions  of  the  parties 
In  an  ultimate  peaceful  settlement  were  re- 
served by  the  armistice  agreements. 

The  Security  Council  resolution  neither 
endorses  nor  precludes  these  armistice  lines 
as  the  definitive  political  boundaries.  How- 
ever, it  calls  for  withdrawal  from  occupied 
territories,  the  non-acquisltlon  of  territory 
by  war,  and  for  the  establishment  of  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries. 

INSUBSTANTIAL   CHANGES  BACKED 

We  believe  that  while  recognized  political 
iKJundarles  must  be  estabUshed.  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties,  any  changes  in  the  pre- 
existing lines  should  not  reflect  the  weight  of 
conquest  and  should  be  confined  to  insub- 
stantial alterations  required  for  mutual  se- 
curity. We  do  not  support  expansionism.  We 
believe  troops  must  be  withdrawn  as  the 
resolution  provides.  We  support  Israels  se- 
curity and  the  security  of  tlie  Arab  states  as 
well.  We  are  for  a  lasting  peace  that  requires 
security  or  both. 

By  emphasizing  the  key  issues  cf  peace, 
security,  withdrawal  and  territory,  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  Impression  that  other 
issues  are  not  equally  Important.  Two  in 
particular  deserve  special  mention — the 
questions  of  refugees  and  of  Jerysalem. 

There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  without  a 
j-ust  settlement  of  the  problem  of  those 
Palestinians  whom  the  wars  of  1948  and  1967 
have  made  homeless.  This  human  dimension 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  has  been  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  the  United  States  for  over 
20  years.  During  this  period  the  United 
States  has  contributed  about  $500-milllon 
for  the  support  and  education  of  the  Pales- 
tine refugees.  We  are  prepared  to  contribute 
generously  along  with  others  to  solve  this 
problem.  We  believe  its  just  settlement;  must 
take  into  account  the  desires  and  aspirations 
of  the  refugees  and  the  legitimate  concern.s 
of  the  governments  in  the  area. 

JUSTICE  IS  SOUGHT 

The  problem  posed  by  the  refugees  will 
become  increasingly  serious  if  their  future 
is  not  resolved.  There  is  a  new  consciousness 
among  the  young  Palestinians  who  have 
grown  up  since  1948  which  needs  to  be  chan- 
neled away  from  bitterness  nnd  frustrat'on 
toward  hope  and  justice. 

The  question  of  the  future  status  of  Je- 
rusalem, because  it  touches  deep  emotional, 
historical  and  religious  well-springs,  Is  par- 
ticularly complicated.  We  have  made  clear 
repeatedly  In  the  past  two-and-one-half 
years  that  we  cannot  accept  unilateral  ac- 
tions by  any  party  to  decide  the  final  status 
of  the  city.  We  believe  Its  status  can  be  de- 
termined only  through  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned,  which  in  practical  terms 
means  primarily  the  Governments  of  Is- 
rael and  Jordan,  taking  Into  account  the 
Interests  of  other  countries  in  the  area  and 
the  international  community.  We  do.  how- 
ever, support  certain  principles  which  we 
believe  would  provide  an  equitable  frame- 
work for  a  Jerusalem  settlement. 

Speclflcally,  we  believe  Jerusalem  should 


be  a  unified  city  within  which  there  would 
no  longer  be  restrictions  on  the  movement 
of  persons  and  goods.  There  should  be  open 
accpss  to  the  unified  city  lor  persons  of  all 
faiths  and  natior  alltles.  Arrangements  for 
the  administration  of  the  unified  city  should 
take  into  account  the  interests  of  all  Its  in- 
habitants and  01  the  Jewish.  Islamic  and 
Christian   communities. 

And  there  should  be  roles  for  both  Israel 
and  Jordan  In  the  civ^c.  economic  and  reli- 
gious life  of  the  city. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  agreement  on  the 
key  issues  of  peace,  security,  withdrawal  and 
territory  will  create  a  climate  in  which  these 
questions  of  refugees  and  of  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  other  aspects  of  the  conflict,  can  be 
resolved  as  part  of  the  overall  settlement. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  the  current 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  the  ef- 
forts to  move  matters  toward  a  settlement 
entered  a  particularly  Intensive  phase.  Those 
efforts  continue  today. 

I  have  already  referred  to  our  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  connection  with  those 
talks  there  have  been  allegations  that  we 
have  been  seeking  to  divide  Arab  states  by 
urging  the  U.A.R.  to  make  a  separate  peace. 
These  allegations  are  false.  It  is  a  fact  that 
we  and  the  Soviets  have  been  concentrating 
on  the  questions  of  a  settlement  between 
Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  We 
have  been  doing  this  in  the  full  understand- 
ing on  both  our  parts  that,  before  there 
can  be  a  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict, there  mtist  be  agreement  between  the 
parties  on  other  aspects  of  the  settlement — 
not  only  those  related  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  but  also  those  related  to  Jordan 
and  other  states  which  accept  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  November,   1967. 

MUST  ST.ART  SOMEWHERE 

We  started  with  the  IsraeU-Unlted  Arab 
Republic  aspect  because  of  its  inherent  im- 
portance for  future  stability  in  the  area  and 
because  one  must  start  somewhere. 

We  are  also  ready  to  pursue  the  Jordanian 
aspects  of  a  settlement — in  fact,  the  lour 
powers  in  New  York  have  begun  such  dis- 
cussions. Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  United  States  position  is  that  im- 
plementation of  the  over-all  settlement 
would  begin  only  after  complete  agreement 
had  been  reached  on  related  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

In  our  recent  meetings  with  the  Soviets, 
we  have  discussed  some  new  formulas  in  an 
attempt  to  find  common  positions.  They 
consist   of   three   principal    elements: 

First,  there  should  be  a  binding  commit- 
ment by  Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public to  peace  with  each  other,  with  all 
the  specific  obligations  of  peace  spelled  out. 
Including  the  obligation  to  prevent  hostile 
acts  originating  from  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 

Second,  the  detailed  provisions  of  j  eace 
relating  to  security  safeguards  on  the  ground 
should  be  worked  out  between  the  parties, 
under  Ambassador  Jarrlng's  auspices,  utiliz- 
ing the  procedures  followed  in  negotiating 
the  arniistlce  aereement  under  Ralph  Buiiche 
in  1949  at  Rhodes.  This  formula  has  been 
previously  used  with  success  in  negotiations 
between  the  parties  on  Middle  Eastern  prob- 
lems. A  principal  objective  cf  the  four-power 
talks,  we  believe,  should  be  to  help  Ambas- 
sador Jarring  engage  the  parties  in  a  nego- 
tiating process  under  the  Rhodes  formula 

So  far  as  a  settlement  between  Israel  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  goes,  these  safe- 
guards relate  primarily  to  the  area  of  Sharm 
el  Sheik  controlling  access  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  the  need  for  demilitarized  zones  as 
foreseen  in  the  Security  Council  resolution, 
and  final  arrangements  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 

WITHDRAWAL    REQUIRED 

Third.  In  the  context  of  peace  and  agree- 
ment on  specific  security  safeguards,  with- 
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drawBJ  of  Israeli  forces  from  Egyptian  terri- 
tory would  be  required 

Such  an  approach  directly  addresses  the 
prlnctpAl  national  concerns  of  both  Israel 
and  the  U  A  R  It  would  require  the  U  A  R 
to  agree  to  a  blndlrii?  and  spe<r!flc  commit- 
ment to  peace  It  would  require  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  armed  forces  from  UAH  terrlton,- 
to  the  international  border  between  Israel 
and  E^'pt  which  has  been  m  existence  for 
over  a  half  century  It  would  also  require  the 
parties  themselves  to  negotiate  the  practical 
security  arrangements  to  safeguard  the  peace 

We  believe  that  thU  approach  is  batanced 
and  fair 

We  remain  Intereeted  In  go«xl  relations 
with  all  states  In  the  area  Whenever  and 
wherever  Arab  states  which  have  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations  wl'h  the  I'nlted  States 
are  prepared  to  restore  them,  we  shall  re- 
spond in  the  same  spirit 

Meitnwhlle.  we  will  not  be  deterred  from 
continuing  to  pursue  the  paths  of  patient 
diplomacy  in  our  search  lor  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  We  will  not  shrink  from  advo- 
cating necessarv  compromises  even  though 
they  may  and  probably  will  be  unpalatable 
to  both  sides  We  remain  prepared  to  work 
with  others — In  the  aren  and  throughout  the 
world — so  long  as  they  sincerely  seek  the  end 
we  seek     a  Hist  and  l.usrlng  peace 

Mr  m^RTGHT  Personally.  I  feel 
that  this  '.va.s  an'  extremely  well-balaneed 
and  thoughtful  speech  I  should  hke  to 
read  some  very  short  excerpts,  to  show 
what  I  think  is  the  attitude  of  the  Sec- 
retary He  says : 

decond.  we  knew  that  a  durable  peace  must 
meet  the  legitimate  concerns  of  both  sides 

All  thiT>u'-'h  the  speech,  he  emphasizes 
the  necfssity  o^  meetinji;  the  legitimate 
needs  of  both  sides.  Later  on  he  said: 

Our  policy  U  and  will  -ontlnue  to  be  a  bal- 
anced one. 

We  have  friendly  ties  with  both  Arabs  and 
Israelis  To  call  for  Israeli  withdrawal  as  en- 
visioned in  the  U  .V  resolution  without 
achieving  agreement  on  peace  would  be  par- 
tisan toward  the  .Arabs 

To  call  on  the  .\rabs  to  accept  peace  with- 
out I-sraeli  withdrawal  would  be  partisan  to- 
ward Israel  Therefore,  our  policy  is  to  en- 
courage the  .Vrabs  to  accept  a  permanent 
peace  based  on  a  binding  agreement  and  to 
urge  the  Israelis  to  withdraw  from  occupied 
territory  when  their  territorial  integrity  is 
assured  as  envisaged  by  the  Security  Council 
resolution. 

Later  he  says : 

We  believe  the  conditions  and  obllga- 
rions  of  r>eace  must  be  cieflned  m  specific 
terms  For  ex»jnp!e.  navigarion  rights  In  the 
-Suez  Canal  and  'n  the  Straits  of  Ttran  should 
be  spelled  out. 

He  also  .says : 

But  peace,  of  course  involves  much  more 
than  -hi-s  It  is  also  a  matter  of  the  attitudes 
and  Intentions  of  the  par'les  Are  thev  ready 
to  C'sexist  with  one  another''  Can  a  !ive-and- 
'  let-live  attitude  replace  suspicion,  mistrust 
and   hate^ 

He  adds: 

A  lasting  peace  must  be  sustained  bv  a 
sense  of  -.eeurity  on  both  sides 

And  so  on.  He  .says : 

The  Security  Council  resolution  neither 
endorses  nor  precludes  these  armistice  lines 
as  'he  dennitive  political  boundaries  How- 
ever it  calls  for  withdrawal  from  occupied 
territories,  the  nonacquisltion  of  territory 
by  war.  and  for  the  establishment  of  secure 
.ind  recognized  boundaries.  .    . 

We  believe  that  this  approach  Is  baUinced 
and  fair 


We  remain  Interested  in  good  relations 
with  all  states  in  the  area  Whenever  and 
wherever  Arab  .states  which  have  broken  ofl 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States 
are  prepared  to  restore  them,  we  shall  re- 
spond in  the  same  spirit 

Meanwhile  we  will  not  be  deterred  from 
continuing  to  pursue  the  paths  of  patient 
diplomacv  in  our  search  for  peace  in  the 
Middle   East 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  speech  was 
an  outstanding  example  of  a  balanced 
and  .sensible  approach,  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace,  and  I  regret  that  it  has 
been  attacked  as  being  partisan,  or  as 
undermininK  peace  and  standing  in  the 
way  of  peace 


APPROPRIATE  TIME  FOR  RELEASE 
OF  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  BY 
NORTH    VIETNAM 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  ap>proach:nL,'  the  Christmas  season, 
the  holiest  time  m  the  Western  World. 
The  occasion  is  celebrated  differently  In 
the  many  lands  and  by  the  many  de- 
nominations which  make  up  the  Chris- 
tian reli.!ion  But  for  all  who  honor  and 
ob.serve  this  occasion,  it  has  two  common 
features:  First,  It  Is  a  time  of  peace;  and 
-second,  it  is  a  time  of  celebration  and 
reunion  with  loved  ones. 

On  both  the.se  counts,  the  continuing 
conflict  in  Vietnam  deeply  mars  the  oc- 
casion for  all  .Americans  Even  as  we 
think  of  peace,  pray  for  peace,  and  work 
for  peace,  our  thoughts  are  held  by  the 
images  of  the  war  which  our  best  efforts 
have  been  powprless  to  end.  Even  as  we 
look  forward  to  the  joy  of  reunion  with 
OUT  families  and  friends,  our  thoughts 
turn  toward  those  who  cannot  anticipate 
such  .toys  111  the  comine  .^eason 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  days  we  have 
seen  the  other  side  make  a  special  effort 
to  brinq  peace  in  this  holiday  .season.  The 
Saigon  -overnment  initially  proposed  a 
J4-hour  truce  for  Christmas  and  a  simi- 
lar truce  for  New  Year's  Day.  The  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  has  proposed  a 
^'-day  cessation  of  hostilities  for  each  of 
the  two  Western  holidays.  I  welcome 
these  initiatives  and  hope  that  the  two 
sides  can  work  out  an  even  more  ex- 
tended truce  If  such  a  truce  is  accepted 
\nd  ob.'^erved.  it  could  pave  the  way  to 
the  ceusc-fue  which  many  of  us  have 
urged. 

In  keeping  with  the  holiday  spirit, 
however,  I  cannot  help  feelins,*  that  a 
second  initiative  would  be  even  more  wel- 
come, to  .Americans  at  home  and  in  the 
field.  The  NLF  and  the  North  Victname.se 
presently  are  holding  419  known  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war.  Except  for  an  oc- 
casional report  through  unntlicial  chan- 
nels, or  the  eyewitness  accounts  of  the 
few  who  have  e.scaped  or  been  released, 
neither  the  American  Government  nor 
the  families  of  these  men  have  any 
knowledge  of  their  whereabouts  or  wel- 
fare Some  have  Ijeen  missing,  or  pre- 
sumed pn.soners,  for  as  long  as  4  or  5 
vears.  In  the  meantime,  their  wives  and 
parenus  have  been  waiting:  their  chil- 
dren have  urown  up  without  them;  for 
these  families,  time  has  not  healed  their 
wounds,  nor  has  their  patience  as  yet 
been  rewarded. 
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This  failure  on  the  part  of  the  NLF  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  reveal  informa- 
tion about  their  prisoners  is  one  of  the 
cruelest.  most  unnecessary,  and  least 
productive  aspects  of  their  entire  war 
effort.  The  families  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  have  not  put  pressure  on  the  U.S. 
Government  to  withdraw,  as  the  enemy 
expected  they  would  do.  Rather  they 
have,  for  the  most  part,  bravely  sup- 
ported the  efforts  for  which  their  loved 
ones  gave  so  much.  At  the  same  time, 
the  enemy  has  brought  down  upon  itself 
the  opprobrium  of  world  public  opinion 
for  its  refusal  to  observe  one  of  the  most 
basic  codes  of  international  behavior. 
What  is  more,  in  so  doing,  they  have  gone 
back  upon  their  own  word. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time,  just  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  when  this  country 
was  caught  in  the  throes  of  a  massive 
debate  over  the  merits  of  a  complete  halt 
to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  At  that 
time,  we  had  already  ceased  bombing 
mo.st  areas  of  the  North,  and  the  two 
sides  had  aureed  to  talk  in  Paris.  But  the 
t'ther  side  obviously  want<'d  to  encourage 
a  further  reduction  in  the  American  war 
effort  Consequently,  in  'July  of  19G8, 
North  Vietnam's  spokesman  in  Paris 
indicated  at  a  pre.ss  conference  that  his 
government  would  be  prepared  to  discuss 
any  issue  raised  by  the  United  States 
once  the  bombing  had  been  halted. 

The  spokesman  m  question.  Nuuyen 
Than  Lc.  did  not  say  that  his  liovern- 
ment  would  discu.ss  some  issues'  of  the 
war.  He  did  not  say  they  would  discuss 
"all  issues"  as  part  of  an  interrelated 
peace  package.  He  .said,  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally, any  single  issue  which  the 
United  States  miglit  care  to  raise. 

Since  that  time,  our  net-'otiators  have 
tried  unrele::tint;ly  to  have  the  prisoner 
of  war  question  considered  and  resolved 
on  a  plane  apart  from  the  question  of 
troop  withdrawal  or  the  eventual  polit- 
ical .settlement.  So  far.  their  efforts  have 
been  in  vain 

Ml.  President,  the  stubborn  refusal  of 
the  NFL  and  the  North  Vietnamese  to  re- 
lease any  information  on  American 
prisoners  of  war,  their  refusal  to  permit 
the  exchange  of  communication  between 
these  prisoners  and  their  families,  their 
refusal  to  lelease  the  prisoners  them- 
.selves,  are  self-defeating  actions.  No 
military  advantage  is  ^'ained,  either  in 
Vietnam  or  in  res/ard  to  public  pressure 
in  the  United  States.  No  propaganda  ad- 
vantage accrues  to  them  in  terms  of 
world  opinion. 

Tl.e  relea.se  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  or  at  a  minimum  the  release  of  ac- 
curate information  about  them,  would 
cost  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vi?tnamese 
nothing.  Yet  it  would  be  seen  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world  as  progress 
in  an  area  which  for  too  long  has  shown 
few  trains.  Such  a  step  would  strengthen 
the  humanities  which  bring  even  ad- 
versaries together. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  other  side  to 
makf  a  real  contribution  to  peace.  I  call 
upon  them  to  consider,  in  this  holiday 
.season,  the  significance  of  such  a  course 
of  action.  I  call  upon  them  to  weigh  the 
costs  and  the  advantages  involved.  I  call 
upon  them  to  take  that  action  which  can. 
more  than  any  other  single  step,  indicate 
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a  willingness  on  their  part  to  seek  a  nego- 
tiated solution  to  the  issues  which 
presently  divide  us.  The  joy  which  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  would  bring 
in  this  holiday  season  would  be  un- 
bounded. The  larger  significance  of  their 
action  would  also  be  heeded,  and  could 
lead  to  even  larger  steps  toward  a  peace 
of  reconciliation  and  reconstruction. 


MYLAI— AN  INCIDENT  THAT  STAINS 
OUR  NATIONAL  CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Mylai  massacre  is  something  new  In 
our  national  history  and  experience. 
Hiding  this  crime  does  not  make  it  less 
black  and  criminal.  Very  definitely,  My- 
lai was  cold-blooded  murder  on  the  part 
of  officers  who  gave  the  order  to  destroy 
the  village  and  everyone  in  it  and  on 
the  part  of  Captain  Medina  and  First 
Ueutenant  Galley  who  were  in  direct 
command. 

Captain  Medina's  company  gathered 
oTd  men.  women,  children  and  babies  in 
groups  and  then  grenade  launchers  were 
fired  into  these  groups.  Soldiers  on  order 
of  Captain  Medina  and  First  Lieutenant 
Calley  killed  civilians  with   rifle  shots. 

In  the  entire  village  there  was  no  re- 
sistance. Only  three  weapons  were  found 
in  the  entire  area.  Orders  given  by  those 
two  officers  were  so  astonishing  and  so 
terrifying  that  one  GI  shot  himself  in 


lean  major  explaining  what  happened  at 
Ben  Tre  put  oiir  entire  Vietnam  involve- 
ment in  a  nutshell.  He  said,  It  became 
necessary  to  destroy  the  city  to  save  it." 
So.  Ben  Tre,  a  city  of  35,000  population 
in  the  Mekong  Delta,  following  the  time 
that  It  has  been  occupied  by  the  VC,  was 
destroyed  methodically  by  American  fire 
power  during  48  terrible  hours.  This  little 
city  was  utterly  demolished  by  American 
bombs,  napalm,  shells  and  rockets.  More 
than  10,000  civilians — women,  children, 
babies,  and  old  men — were  killed,  includ- 
ing some  thousands  of  refugees  who  had 
fled  to  the  city  for  safety.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  thousands  of  civilians  were 
killed  because  entire  families  were  per- 
manently buried  in  the  rubble.  'It  be- 
came necessary  to  destroy  the  city  to 
save  it."  This  was  a  shameful  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of 
our  country. 

Now,  next  on  the  order  of  atrocities 
comes  Mylai  where  hundreds  of  old  men, 
women,  children,  and  babies  were  shot 
to  death.  Shortly  afterward,  the  Army  in- 
vestigated and,  of  course,  came  up  with 
a  whitewash  job. 

There  must  be  real  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation. The  corpses  of  those  killed 
and  buried  should  be  exhumed  in  the 
course  of  such  investigation.  Medical  men 
of  friendly  nations  and  medical  men  from 
civilian  life  in  our  own  country  should 
he  among  the  experts  to  investigate  the 
manner  and  cause  of  the  deaths.  This 


the   foot   to   avoid  participating    Some  ;*i;rutaiuv"'is  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
other  GIs  simply  refused  to  obey  the  .  -  roTinnt    he    defended   nor    ex- 


Later,  they  decided  to  do  nothing  about 
it.  The  same  young  man  reported  an- 
other incident  demonstrating  the  casual 
disdain  for  human  life  held  by  some 
combat-hardened  soldiers. 

One  of  the  50,000  South  Korean  sol- 
diers purchased  and  maintained  for  serv- 
ice in  South  Vietnam  by  our  Government 
was  hit  and  an  unexploded  bombhead 
was  buried  in  his  chest,  American  sur- 
geons debated  how  to  operate  without 
detonating  it.  One  suggested  using  sand- 
bags as  breast  protectors  at  the  operating 
table.  Then,  an  officer  mentioned  calling 
the  South  Korean  regiment  stationed 
nearby  to  handle  this  wounded  man.  The 
South  Korean  chief  surgeon  notifled  by 
telephone  sent  a  couple  of  orderlies  and 
a  jeep  to  pick  up  the  wounded  man.  The 
orderlies  herded  him  a  few  hundred  yards 
then  stood  off  and  fired  a  bullet  into  his 
chest  exploding  the  bomb  and  blowing 
their  comrade  to  bits. 

This  illustrates  what  some  call  "the 
casual  disdain  for  human  hfe  which 
Asiat  cs  hold  after  3.000  years  of  pagan 
thinking!" 

Those  American  officers  and  soldiers — 
products  of  Western  culture — who  mur- 
dered in  cold-blood  women,  children, 
babies  and  old  men — all  civilians  at  My- 
lai— demonstrated  that  same  disdain  and 
contempt  for  human  life.  They  appar- 
ently did  this  deliberately  and  with  pre- 
meditation on  orders  from  Lieutenant 
Calley  and  other  officers. 


orders  to  shoot  civilians.  Then,  later  that 
day.  these  officers  told  soldiers  not  to 
discuss  this  with  anyone.  Hiding  this 
hideous  crime  does  not  make  it  less  black. 
It  remains  murder  in  cold  blood. 

This  action  in  surrounding  this  small 
hamlet  early  in  the  morning  before  the 
old  men  and  women  had  time  to  leave  for 
the  rice  fields  or  for  market,  then  for  the 
company  commander  to  tolerate  and 
First  Lieutenant  Calley,  commanding  a 
platoon  of  soldiers,  to  order  the  killing 
in  cold  blood  old  men,  women,  children, 
and  even  little  babies  was  an  abominable 
atrocity  and  slaughter  of  innocent  de- 
fenseless human  beings.  Such  a  despica- 
ble episode  is  not  within  our  national 
experience. 

When  these  civilians  were  lined  up 
along  the  road  and  their  shacks  searched 
only  three  weapons  were  discovered  in 
the  entire  area.  Then,  officers  Instructed 
the  GI  s  to  fire.  Some  refused  the  order 
to  muraer  these  civilians. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mylai  massacre  was 
reminiscent  of  the  destruction  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Ben  Tre  shortly  follgwing  the  Tet 
offensive,  which  General  Westmoreland 
in  his  self-delusion  termed  a  victory  for 
our  forces.  The  VC  invaded  37  provincial 
capitals,  including  Saigon.  They  invaded 
and  held  our  Embassy  for  7  hours.  Am- 
bassador Bunker  escaped  capture  and 
probably  that  was  another  reason  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  claimed  a  victory. 
The  VC  in  Saigon  freed  15,000  prisoners 
from  jail  and  in  all  capitals  they  went 
immediately  to  the  jails  freeing  prison- 
ers. They  struck  everywhere  except 
where  General  Westmoreland  claimed 
he  had  encircled  the  enclrclers  around 
the  caisson.  Ben  Tre.  a  city  of  35.000  in- 
habitants, was  destroyed  by  our  soldiers 
under  orders  of  their  officers.  An  Amer- 


.ion.  It  cannot  be  defended  nor  ex- 
plained. It  must  be  thoroughly  and  im- 
partially Investigated. 

For  anyone  to  claim  that  the  United 
States  can  now  transform  South  Viet- 
nam into  a  unified  bastion  of  democ- 
racy friendly  to  Americans  is  sheer  in- 
sanity. Peoples  the  world  over  hereto- 
fore friendly  to  us.  not  only  in  Asia  but 
also  In  Europe,  condemn  and  denounce 
this  terrible  terrorist  atrocity.  This 
atrocity  has  also  had  its  grim  effect  on 
all  Americans.  None  of  us  can  evade 
a  share  of  this  shame. 

Mr.  President.  I  report  that  a  fine 
young  constituent  of  mine.  Dr.  David 
Crane,  served  in  Vietnam  as  a  psychia- 
trist for  the  25th  Infantry  Division.  From 
Vietnam  he  wrote  his  father: 

Dad,  the  Christian  world  can't  compre- 
hend the  casual  disregard  for  human  life 
which  tvpifles  Asiatics.  For  example,  our 
South  Korean  allies  ar^  probably  the  most 
respected  by  the  Viet  Cong  of  all  our  com- 
bined forces.  One  day  a  company  of  our 
American  troops  marched  through  a  South 
Vietnam  village  followed  by  a  company  of 
our  South  Korean  allies.  Just  as  the  South 
Koreans  were  leaving  the  village,  a  VC  sniper 
shot  one  of  them.  The  South  Koreans  imme- 
diately did  a  right  about-face,  and  marched 
back  to  the  center  of  town.  Then  they  mowed 
down  every  man.  woman,  child  and  baby 
with  their  machine  guns.  After  which,  they 
wheeled  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  the 
.\merlcan  soldiers  they  had  been  following. 

American  Army  officers,  the  yoimg  man 
reported,  were  horrified  over  this  inci- 
dent. Yet  regarding  Mylai  cur  officers 
within  30  days  following  ended  their  so- 
called  investigation  and  whitewashed 
the  deliberate  premeditated  murders 
committed  in  Mylai.  not^by  tired  soldiers 
who  had  been  shot  at  b/a  sniper,  but  by 
planned  deliberate  premeditated  orders 
"Destroy  Mylai  and  everything  in  It." 


ABA  GROUP  URGES  RATIFICATION 
OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  20  years,  we  In  the  Senate 
have  been  waiting  to  ratify  the  Human 
Rights  Convention  on  Genocide.  This 
treaty  was  sent  to  us  by  President  Tru- 
man, and  the  treaty  has  been  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ever 
since. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  v.-e  have  not 
acted  is  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  opposed  action  for  many  years. 
I  am  deUghted  to  report  to  the  Senate 
this  morning  that  a  group  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  which  is  particular- 
ly qualified  in  this  area  and  has  been 
.studying  this  matter  for  some  time  is 
now  recommending  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  that  it  reverse  its  stand. 

I  might  say  that  this  cetn  have  very 
significant  consequences,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  reason  why  we  have  not 
ratified  the  Political  Rights  of  Women 
Treaty  is  that  the  only  organization  that 
opposed  our  ratifying  that  particular 
treaty,  out  of  23  that  appeared  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was 
the  American  Bar  Association.  And  the 
ABA  outnumbered  22  to  1  prevailed.  If 
the  ABA  comes  over  to  our  side  it  will  be 
good   news. 

Now  that  the  association  which  all  of 
us  look  to  with  respect  for  legal  advice 
seems  to  be  reconsidering  Its  position,  I 
would  hope  that  this  would  persuade  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  take 
a  look  at  It.  Certainly,  when  every  Presi- 
dent we  have  had  since  President  Tru- 
man first  requested  Senate  action  has 
agreed  that  the  Senate  should  ratify 
this  treaty — only  the  Senate  has  to  act 
to  secure  Its  ratification— I  am  sure  that 
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every  Member  of  this  body  and  virtually 
everyone  m  Amerloa  is  vehemently  op- 
posed to  genocide  and  recognizes  that  it 
is  a  terrible  International  crime  I  hope 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
reconsider  this  matter  and  will  be  able  to 
recommend  it  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  WashmRton 
Post  on  December  10.  entitled  ABA  Is 
Urtred  To  Alter  Stand  on  UN  Pact,  be 
printed  ;n  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows 

ABA  Is  Urged  To  Alteb  Stand  on  U.N. 
Pact 

Chicago.  December  9  An  American  Bar 
Association  group  today  urged  '.he  association 
to  reverse  a  stand  It  took  20  vears  ago  and 
support  ratification  of  the  Cnlted  Nations 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  .ind  Punish- 
ment of  Crime  of  Genocide 

The  United  States  Is  one  <A  the  few  major 
powers  that  have  not  ratified  the  convention 
against  genocide  which  is  .in  etfort  to  de- 
stroy national  ethnic,  racial  or  religious 
groups 

ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
RHODESIA 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
on  November  11,  1969.  the  peaceful  coun- 
tr.v  of  Rhodesia  celebrated  4  vfai.s  of  in- 
dependence from  Great  Britain  For  the 
la.st  3  years  of  those  4  years,  that  coun- 
try has  been  fot  ced  to  exist  under  partial, 
then  total,  t^ono.^lic  sanctions. 

These  sanctions  were  invoiced  by  the 
United  Nations  at  the  request  of  Great 
Britain,  and  actively  supported  by  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  at 
that  time 

When  the  initial  partial  boycott 
a^ainr.t  certain  strategic  materials  failed 
to  bring  Rhodesia  to  her  knees,  the 
United  Nations  voted  a  total  rmbarKO 
on  trade  .vuh  Rhodesia.  The  United 
States  agreed  to  thi.=;  move  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  an  Executive  order 
designed  to  hel;^  close  the  economic 
noDse  on  Rhodesia. 

According  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, if  the  total  imbar^'o  fails,  armed  in- 
tervention would  be  the  ne.\t  step  taken 
m  the  Rhodesian  situation  Already  the 
United  Nations  General  A.ssembiy  has 
passed  a  resolution  allowing  Great  Brit- 
ain to  use  "armed  force  if  necessaiT"  to 
enforce  the  United  Nations  economic 
sanctions 

The  :  eason  given  for  our  policy  toward 
Rhodesia  is  that  she  has  not  constitu- 
tionally provided  for  an  "orderlv  '.ransi- 
tion  to  majority  rule,  '  Yet  recent  figures 
.shov  37  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  do  not  have  a  form  of  covern- 
ment  based  on  majority  rule,  and  the  ad- 
herence to  that  principle  ;s  questionable 
in  2r\  others 

This  i.«  not  only  the  element  of  folly 
in  our  Rhodesian  policy.  While  we  sup- 
port an  economic  policy  desi'uud  to 
strangle  a  .oeaceful  country,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Great  Britain,  ships  flying  the 
British  tlatr  continue  to  carry  goods  Into 
North  Vietnam— a  country  with  which 
we  are  at  war 

And  this  .s  not  all.  Prior  to  the  United 
Nations  sanctions.  Rhodesia  was  our 
major  source  of  chromium  ore.  Now  we 
are  in  the  strange  position  of  having  to 


purchtise  chrome  from  the  Soviet  Union 
who  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  the  North  Vietnamese  war  ef- 
fort 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Ache.son  has  long  advocated  a  more 
reasonable  US  policy  toward  Rhodesia 
Mr  Acheson  has  called  the  United  Na- 
tions economic  sanctions  barefaced  ag- 
gression, unprovoked,  and  unjustified  by 
a  single  legal  or  moral  principle  " 

I  submit  that  both  the  question  of 
Rhodesian  independence,  and  the  Rho- 
desian form  of  government  are  questions 
to  be  decided  between  the  two  countries 
involved  Tho  American  Government  has 
no  business  i:il<-rfering. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  ^vill  the 
Senator  yield ^ 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  yield. 
Mr  ERVIN  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  the  Con.stitutun  of  the  United 
States  does  not  provide  that  the  power 
to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce belongs  to  Congress  and  not  to 
the  President  of  the  Unitfd  States 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  exactly  right. 

The  Senat  jr  from  N.orth  Carrlina  is 
one  of  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers 
m  the  United  State.-,,  and  what  he  says 
IS  absolutely  correct. 

I  think  it  IS  absolutely  wrong  for  the 
e»xecutive  branch  of  Government  to  in- 
voke economic  .sanctions  on  its  own. 
which  was  done  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration— without  submitting  it  to 
Congress — against  a  peaceful  country,  a 
country  which  is  not  at  war  with  the 
Umted  States,  a  country  which  is  not 
bothering  any  other  country. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
brought  up  a  siully  important  point  in 
ius  .'tatement  this  mormng. 

Mr  ERVIN  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

I  also  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
'.vhethpr  he  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  President 
Johnson  usurped  and  exercised  a  power 
iie  did  not  possess  under  the  Constitu- 
tion when  he  ordered  an  embargo  on 
shipments  to  Rhodesia 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  agree  1,000 
percent  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina 

Mr.  President,  just  recently.  Mr.  Ache- 
son  has  again  spoken  out  on  uur  Rhode- 
sian policy  He  testified  before  the  Afri- 
can Subcommittee  of  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

I  a.sk  unaiunious  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point 

There  t)eint;  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Stattment  of  Dean  O    Acheson  BErc.RE  the 

.-SCBCliMMnTEE     CM     .AfHKA.     CoM.MrrTEE    ON 

Foreign  .Affairs.  HnrsE  op  Representa- 
tives. November  19.  1969 
The  question  whether  Brlt.iin  should,  and 
Ml  wii.it  terms  might,  icrant  Independence  to 
Rhodesia  mlsses  the  essential  operational 
reality  Bntain  had  no  power,  and  has  no 
power,  to  grant  or  withhold  Rhodesian  In- 
dependence Rhodeelas  Independence  of 
Britain  Is  an  established  f:ict. 

The  dispute  between  Rhixiesla  and  Britain 
focused  on  procedure  for  amending  certain 
item.s  m  the  Rhodesian  constitution.  The 
British  official  mind  beciune  befuddled  by  the 
concept  of  Parliaments  supremacy  That  Idea 


has  operational  r»allty  for  the  United  King- 
dom Itself,  where  the  Instruments  of  admin- 
istration are  subject  to  Parliament's  control. 
In  view  of  Parliament's  laclt  of  leverage  con- 
cerning the  civil  service,  the  courts,  the 
police,  the  armed  forces,  the  budget,  revenue, 
commerce,  or  what  not  in  Rhodesia.  th>-  idea 
of  parliamentary  supremiicy  projected  to  that 
:.ind  was  an  empty  .ibstracllon 

Rhodesia  moved  In  1965  to  bring  technical- 
ities Into  line  with  operational  re.iluies  by 
assuming  full  custody  of  its  own  constitu- 
tion. It  employed  a  power  manifestly  at  its 
disposal.  Irrespective  of  the  I^ndon  govern- 
inents  acquiescence  or  objection  1  he  .icilon 
did  not  create  the  fact  It  only  registered  the 
f^t. 

The  British  govoriinient  invoked  a  parUa- 
mentary  enactment  which  purportedly  con- 
veyed to  It  plenary  i>owers  to  deal  with  the 
-Situation.  It  issued  an  Ordcr-ln-Councll. 
That  document  purportedly  .ibollshed  the 
governing  structure  In  Rhodesia,  assigned 
absolute  control  to  the  government  In  Lon- 
don, reduced  Rhodesia  to  the  status  of  a 
Crown  Colony  (which  it  had  never  beeni .  and 
made  the  BrlMsh-app  i;ired  ngxnehP'trt  i^ov- 
ernor  In  Salisbury  .i  surrogate  c;verlord  of 
the  land 

The  provisions  were  flrtnious.  A  more  bt- 
/rarre  Inst.ince  of  fantasy  decked  out  ".n  trap- 
pings of  law  can  sc.ircely  be  ;m.-»gined 

To  determlnr  the  pattern  cf  rulershlp  In 
Linother  country  requires  conquering  *t  The 
British  had  neither  appetite  nor  capabilities 
•or  doln:;  anythln?  of  the  sort  Nothinc  wis 
farther  from  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilsons 
resourceful  ImaKlnation  than  the  Intention 
ro  Invade,  to  subjugate,  to  pacify,  and  to 
run  Rhodesia 

International  sanctions  were  what  the 
British  counted  on  to  ball  their  policy  out 
of  bankruptcy.  Wholesale  cormnercUU  restric- 
tions were  to  be  a  substitute  fur  the  war 
which  the  British  lacked  heart  and  means  to 
nght. 

We  live  In  curious  times.  The  British  found 
the  I'nlted  Nations  ."^ecuritv  Council  in  a 
mood  'o  be  gulled  Clioruslng  ,inti-co!onlal 
'-Ilches.  assorted  governments  vowed  to  help 
Britain  reduce  a  seli-govemlng  territory  to 
Crown  Colony  status.  British  n'.;?representa- 
'lons  of  the  background  and  British  misin- 
formation about  t-'ie  prospects  were  accepted 
without  question  When  i»  came  to  a  matter 
of  declaring  Rhodesia  to  constitute  a  threat 
f)  the  peace,  s>  as  to  rationalize  application 
'  f  mandatory  sanctions  under  Article  41  of 
the  Charier,  the  step  was  taken  without  the 
.idduclng  of  a  scintilla  of  corroboratory 
evide;.'i-c 

The  actions  which  have  been  taken  are, 
of  course,  in  derogation  of  the  Charter  Itself. 
The  powers  authorized  by  Chapter  'VII  liave 
been  invoked  not  for  the  proper  purpose  of 
ITe.servmg  peace  but  for  doing  something 
expres.siy  forbidden  by  paragraph  7  of  Article 
■;  of  the  Charter,  which  states  that  the  United 
Nations  Is  XQ  keep  hands  off  matters  eisen- 
tially  Within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of 
.^tatt's. 

The  Idea  of  using  commercial  restrictions 
as  a  substitute  for  war  in  getting  control  over 
somebody  else's  country  is  a  persistent  and 
mischievous  superstition  in  tiie  conduct  of 
international  atlalrs  As  In  other  instances, 
It  has  proved  delusory  in  the  Rhodesian  case. 
The  result!;,  all  contraproductive.  have 
been  to  encourage  the  British  In  iiupeding  a 
settlement  with  Rhodesia  by  insisting  on  un- 
tenable conditions,  to  solidify  the  Rhodesian 
electorate's  support  of  the  regime,  to  piish 
Rhodesia  sharply  right 'Aard  in  pjlitieal  out- 
Iixik.  to  slow  up  economic  progress  for  the 
Rhodesian  blacks,  aiid  to  make  the  United 
States  lmpro\  Idenily  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  chromite 

In  view  of  the  manifest  failure  of  e^o- 
nDinlc  sanctions,  the  question  for  this  gov- 
ernment now  concerns  next  steps. 

One  theoretic  possibility  Is  a  resort  to  di- 
rect hostilities  under  Article  42  of  the  Char- 
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ter  as  urged  by  some  black  African  govern- 
ments. 

That  course  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
out  of  the  question.  Britain  has  no  will  or 
means  fur  such  a  venture.  I  cannot  imagine 
this  government's  letting  itself  get  involved 
in  hostilities  certain  to  encompass  all  of 
Southern  Africa — a  multifarious,  remote,  dif- 
ficult area  equal  to  a  dozen  Callfornias  in 
size  To  blunder  Into  war  In  Southern  Africa 
would  have  a  divisive  effect  on  our  society 
measui^lessly  greater  than  Viet  Nam  has  had. 

An  alternate  idea  Is  to  extend  sanctions  to 
all  Southern  Africa.  That  is  a  scheme  for 
redeeming  folly  by  compounding  It.  Even  if 
our  government  were  to  take  leave  of  its 
senses  and  go  along  in  such  an  undertaking, 
the  British,  I  am  sure,  could  be  counted  on 
to  veto  It.  They  are  not  about  to  cut  off  their 
lucrative  trade  with  South  Africa.  In  this 
respect  at  least,  they  have  not  lost  perspec- 
tive about  means  and  ends. 

What  else?  A  few  souls,  reflecting  little 
familiarity  and  no  competence  regarding 
what  they  are  talking  about,  have  urged  In- 
vocation of  Section  5(b)  of  the  Trading- 
Wlth-the-Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  or  some 
other  and  hypothetical  Act  of  Congress,  with 
undefined  provisions,  as  a  measure  for  what 
they  paradoxically  call  disengagement  from 
Southern  Africa.  The  only  sure  calculable  re- 
sult would  be  to  provide  a  golden  opportu- 
nity for  capital  from  other  countries,  in- 
cluding espHjcially  South  Africa,  to  take  over 
extensive  American  corporate  properties, 
operations,   and  markets   at   distress  prices. 

I  do  not  see  any  way,  just  as  I  do  not  see 
any  reason,  for  pressing  further  Into  the  bog 
to  which  British  folly,  abetted  by  our  own 
improvidence,  has  brought  us. 

I  have  seen  three  sorts  of  arguments  on 
belialf  of  continuing  sanctions.  None  of  them 
strikes  me  as  having  even  a  shadow  of 
validity. 

The  first  such  argument  rests  on  a  con- 
cept germane  to  public  relations  rather  than 
to  foreign  policy  soundly  considered.  Its  gist 
is  that  persistence  will  garner  moral  credits 
for   us    among   black    African    governments. 

I  reject  any  argtiment  for  persisting  in  folly 
in  hope  of  applause.  In  this  Instance  I  think 
the  argument  is  downright  patronizing.  It 
rests  on  a  premise  that  other  governments 
can  be  fobbed  off  with  tokent^m.  Some  of 
the  black  African  governments  have  dis- 
cerned the  sterility  of  sanctions  all  along  and 
insisted  that  war  would  be  necessary  if  the 
purpose  of  redesigning  the  government  in 
Rhodesia  were  to  be  realized.  If  we  are  not 
willing  to  po  down  that  avenue — and  I  am 
devoutly  hopeful  and  substantially  sure  that 
we  are  not — then  the  dignified  course  Is  to 
tell  the  black  African  governments  concerned 
that  they  saw  the  matter  correctly  at  the 
outset:  that  for  manifest  good  reasons  we 
are  not  of  a  will  to  lake  the  steps  necessary 
to  the  purpose;  that  the  folly  of  economic 
hostilities  under  a  guise  of  preserving  peace 
has  proved  folly  enough;  that  we  are  not  in 
a  mood  to  go  as  far  as  the  ultimate  foolish- 
ness c  f  making  war  in  the  name  of  avoiding 
it;  thai.  In  reason,  we  must  abandon  a  pur- 
pose that  is  beyond  our  Jurisdiction  anyway. 

The  second  sort  of  argument  for  persisting 
in  sanctions  is  a  hope  that  somehow.  In  some 
unascertainable  future  through  developments 
not  now  foreseeable,  sanctions  may  produce 
deterioration  of  conditions  to  a  point  where 
Rhodesia's  blacks  will  be  incited  to  rise  up 
against  the  regime  and  thus  ignite  war  In 
Southern  Africa.  In  hope  of  inducing  the 
tragedy  of  war,  this  argument  would  have 
us  cling  to  a  policy  originated  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  war.  A  more  cor- 
rupted logic  Is  hard  to  imagine. 

The  third  argument  for  going  on  and  on 
with  sanctions  is  one  uttered  by  a  British 
government  spokesman  at  a  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Committee  two 
weeks  ago.  While  sanctions  have  proved  In- 
efficacious for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
Rhodesian   government   to  submit  to  being 


redesigned  by  others,  they  have  had,  accord- 
ing to  his  version,  very  important  side  ef- 
fects in  other  directions  in  that  they  have 
denied  Rhodesia  the  degree  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  outside  capital  investment 
necessary  to  the  territory's  economy  if  It  U 
not  to  stagnate.  So  long  as  sanctions  are 
maintained,  Rhodesia's  economy  will  never 
attain  buoyancy.  Thus  he  argued. 

The  prediction  is  at  variance  with  observ- 
able trends.  As  Its  worst  aspect,  however,  the 
argument  is  based  not  on  principle  but  on 
malice.  Sanctions,  ostensibly  designed  for 
preserving  peace,  become  a  method  of  waging 
a  mean  war  on  prosperity.  Impoverishment 
becomes  a  goal  for  international  collabora- 
tion. The  ethic  of  vengeance  takes  charge. 
One  feels  a  touch  of  pity  for  the  abjectness 
to  which  >an  old  ally's  policy  has  come.  If  we 
cannot  dissuade  the  British  from  so  shabby 
a  goal,  at  least  we  should  not  feel  impelled 
to  accompany  them  further. 

The  question  Is  how  to  get  out  of  sanc- 
tions. We  can  and  should  do  so  by  unilateral 
action  If  necessary,  as  well  it  may  be. 

One  trouble  is  that  the  Charter  does  not 
take  into  account  the  eventuality  of  sanc- 
tions' coming  a  cropper.  Neither  does  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act.  Back  at  the 
time  of  their  origin,  almost  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago,  it  simply  was  not  foreseen  that 
Chapter  VII  would  ever  be  invoked  with  such 
disregard  for  principles  and  practicality  as 
we  see  in  the  Rhodesian  instance. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  nnneccisary  to 
hold  that  the  United  States  can  extricate  it- 
self from  sanctions  only  by  the  procedure  by 
which  it  entered — to  wit,  by  a  vote  of  the 
Security  Council  susceptible  of  veto  by  any 
one  of  the  Permanent  Members,  d  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
fail  to  veto  an  action  designed  to  free  us  from 
the  predicament  which  we  are  in  with  re- 
spect to  the  availability  and  pricing  of 
chromite  ore.)  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
residual  power  remains  with  the  United 
States,  and  rests  speciflcally  with  the  Presi- 
dent, to  determine  whether  and  when  an 
action  under  Chapter  VII  has  failed  and 
thereupon  to  declare  an  end  to  our  obligation 
to  continue  the  action. 

I  understand  that  the  continued  presence 
of  the  U.S.  consular  estabiishement  in  Salis- 
bury is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee in  view  of  the  prospective  proclama- 
tion of  a  Rhodesian  republic.  The  allegation 
is  that  failure  to  close  the  consulate  might 
be  construed  as  a  weakening  of  resolve  to 
maintain  sanctions  and  even  as  a  prefigure- 
ment  of  eventual  diplomatic  recognition. 

I  do  not  see  either  of  these  results  as  a 
necessary  corroUary  of  keeping  open  the  con- 
sulate. If  the  conclusion  were  otherwise,  how- 
ever. I  would  ask:   So  what? 

It  Is  high  time  to  get  the  folly  of  sanctions 
over  and  done  with. 

As  for  the  question  of  eventual  recogrni- 
tion,  I  am  content  to  leave  the  matter  where 
the  Constitution  puts  It — in  the  President's 
discretion,  subject  to  coordination  with  the 
Senate  serving  as  a  sort  of  council  of  state. 

On  September  25,  1969,  the  Senate  acted 
on  Senate  Resolution  205,  introduced  by 
Senators  Cranston  and  Aiken.  Its  gist  is: 
"That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
when  the  United  States  recognizes  a  foreign 
government  and  exchanges  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives with  It,  this  does  not  Imply  that 
the  United  States  necessarily  approves  of 
the  form.  Ideology,  or  policy  of  that  govern- 
ment." The  yeas  were  77.  The  nays  were  3. 
I  call  that  an  Impressive  majority. 

At  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's hearing  on  Jime  17,  1969,  on  Senate 
Resolution  206.  Mr.  George  H.  Aldrlch.  Act- 
ing Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State,  appearing  In  support  of  the  resolution, 
said,  "The  proposed  resolution  reflects  the 
established  position  of  the  United  States  that 
recognition  of  a  foreign  government  does  not 
imply  approval  of  that  government's  domes- 
tic policies  or  the  means  by  which  it  came 
to  power." 


Good !  The  Executive  also  goes  along  in 
what  I  regard  as  a  sound  approach. 

The  proper  source  of  advice  is  the  Senate, 
and  it  has  spoken.  The  Executive  branch  ap- 
pears to  concur.  Without  venturing  a  specific 
prediction,  I  think  I  see  signs  of  the  end  of 
an  error. 


INDUSTRIES   SHOULD  PAY  FOR 
POLLUTING  WATERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Comptroller  General  recently  issued 
an  alarming  report  revealing  that  despite 
the  expenditures  of  more  than  $5.4  billion 
between  1957  and  1969  to  reduce  water 
pollution,  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams 
of  our  Nation  are  as  foul  and  as  pollutetf 
as  they  were  before  these  expenditures 
had  been  made.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report  points  out  clearly  that  we 
are  polluting  our  waters  faster  than  we 
are  cleaning  them  up. 

The  approach  of  making  Federal 
grants  for  municipal  waste  treatment 
facilities  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis, 
without  regard  to  regional  needs,  much 
less  anything  resembling  a  national  plan, 
has  been  entirely  negated  by  the  con- 
tinued freedom  of  private  industry  to 
pour  its  waste  into  public  waters  with  no 
effective  penalty.  This  fact  is  confirmed 
in  the  GAO  report.  Our  tolerance  in  per- 
mitting this  continuiBg  and,  in  fact,  ac- 
celerated rat^  of  pouring  industrial 
wastes  into  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  oiu* 
Nation  must  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3181 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 
In  brief,  this  proposed  legislation  woiild 
charge  industries  for  the  waste  that  they 
spill  into  waterways.  Each  polluter 
would  be  assessed  and  charged  with  pen- 
alties in  substantial  sums  based  on  the 
quantity  of  the  waste  discharged,  and 
also  on  its  relative  strength  and  toxicity. 

Oiu-  rivers  and  lakes  belong  to  all 
Americans.  They  were  not  meant  to  be 
the  private  dumping  groimds  for  indus- 
trial concerns.  Since  they  are  in  the  pub- 
lic domain,  the  public  has  a  right  to 
charge  those  who  despoil  them  and  to 
spend  the  money  collected  on  restoring 
the  qimlity  of  the  water.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  all  Americans  should  be  made  to 
bear  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  water  which 
industry  has  used  without  any  charge 
or  penalty  in  additional  taxes  to  carry 
away  its  waste  products. 

Under  the  Proxmire  bill  half  the  funds 
raised  through  these  effluent  charges 
would  be  earmarked  for  municipal  waste 
treatment  systems  to  supplement  Fetferal 
appropriations  for  that  purpose.  The 
other  half  would  go  into  a  trust  fund  for 
regional  water  improvement  facilities 
managed  by  river  basin  associations. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers"  money 
have  been  spent  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  waters  in  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams.  Three  major  legislative  propos- 
als have  been  enacted  into  law.  Still,  our 
waterways  daily  grow  more  filthy.  As  a 
result  we  stiffer  more  slime  on  their  sur- 
faces, more  dead  fish  along  river  banks, 
and  more  once  beautiful  sandy  beaches 
closed. 

The  policy  of  assisting  local  govern- 
ments to  build  waste  treatment  facilities 
has  not  and  cannot  by  itself  solve  this 
pressing  problem.  Furthermore,  Federal 
enforcement    policy    against    individual 
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waste  dischargers  has  been  ineffective. 
Unfortunately,  comparatively  few  en- 
forcement actions  have  been  brought 
against  individual  polluters.  Frankly.  I 
know  of  no  effective  action  whatever 
taken  by  our  Federal  Government  or 
State  government  to  clean  up  Lake  Erie, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  Great 
Lakes,  with  pure  water  and  miles  of  white 
sandy  beaches  extending  from  Conneaut 
westerly  to  the  border  of  Mlchican  be- 
yond Toledo  Now  Lake  Erie  is  a  dyini; 
lake — a  huge  cessp<-)ol  Many  of  the 
beaches  are  blackened  and  covered  with 
scum.  The  fact  is  that  many  of  them  are 
iireat  industrial  enterprises  with  substan- 
tial economic  and  political  power  which 
their  officers  and  directors  do  not  hesitate 
to  use. 

The  Government  AccountinE  Office 
study  indicated  chat  approxin^ately  S7  7 
million  was  .spent  on  municipal  .sewage 
plants  alons  one  major  American  river. 
Neverthele.ss.  pollution  ia  the  river  de- 
creased by  only  i  percent.  Dunns?  the 
same  period,  the  amount  of  industrial 
wastes  dUHvt»fd  into  the  river  rose  by 
350  p<Tcent-6tudy  after  study  indicates 
that  our  present  efforts  have  had  almost 
no  effect  m  contiolUns  this  .source  of  pol- 
lution. 

Unfortunately,  under  present  law.s  it  is 
cheaper  in  many  cases  tor  an  industry 
to  pay  a  fine  and  continue  pollutmg  the 
water  ttian  to  develop  adequate  pollu- 
tion control  devices  The  approach  taken 
by  S.  3181  :s  to  make  :t  unprofitable  for 
industries  to  pollute  water  and  profitable 
to  install  control  measures.  Through  the 
imposition  of  a  system  of  national  effluent 
charges  leued  as  a  form  of  rent  for  the 
use  of  water  to  dispase  of  industrial 
wastes,  industries  would  be  encouraued 
from  a  profit  motive  to  install  adequate 
antipollution  devices 

Waste  disposal  should  be  a  legitimate 
cost  of  production.  It  should  not  be 
treated  in  a  different  manner  from  any 
other  legitimate  cost  This  should  be 
made  national  policy  and  our  industrial 
leaders  should  accept  this  principle  They 
are  not  the  only  ones  entitled  to  use  our 
water  resources  The  public  has  a  ri::;ht 
to  pure  drinkins;  water.  Citizens  have  a 
right  to  recreational  uses  of  waterways 
Unfortunately,  this  concept  has  been  lost 
over  the  years. 

Lake  Erie  is  a  perfect  example  of  what 
we  have  permitted  to  happen  The  wastes 
from  expanding'  cities  and  booming  in- 
dustries oozing  into  the  once  clear  waters 
of  Lake  Erie,  killinis'  the  life  beneath  its 
waves  and  soiling  its  shores  with  filth 
and  scum,  has  made  a  cesspool  of  Lake 
Erie,  a  250-miIe  long  inland  sea  which 
is  s  ck  and  dying  This,  at  a  time  when 
we  need  the  lake  as  never  before  as  an  ir- 
replacable  supply  of  drinking  water,  as 
a  recreational  outlet,  and  as  an  indis- 
pensable resource  for  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. Every  day  relentless  flows  of  in- 
dustrial wastes,  inadequately  treated 
sewage,  and  other  obnoxious  contami- 
nants pour  into  our  once  crystal  clear 
and  beautiful  lake  to  intensify  the  prob- 
lem. 

One  of  the  most  .serious  conditions  is 
created  by  the  large  surplus  of  algae 
which  fouls  fishermen's  nets  and  clogs 
intake  filters  to  the  extent  that  the  taste 
of  algae  is  present  in  the  drinking  water 


derived  from  the  lake  More  than  2.600 
square  miles  of  Lake  Erie  is  already 
dead  and  unable  to  support  desirable 
forms  of  animal  life  Algae  which  can- 
not be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope m  healthy  waters  abounds 
throughrnkt  the  lake  in  50-foot  lengths 
clogging  municipal  waU/r  intake  valves 
Much  of  It  finds  its  way  ashore  to  rot 
on  the  beaches,  producing  a  most  dis- 
agreeable odor  Public  beaches  near  my 
home  city.  Cleveland,  have,  in  fact,  been 
declared  unsafe  for  swimming  since  the 
1940s. 

Ohioans  in  my  youth  and  yoimg  man- 
hood were  proud  of  the  beautiful  sandy 
beaches  stretching  for  miles  along  the 
inviting  waters  of  Lake  Ene  Thousands 
would  crowd  to  the  beaches  to  find  re- 
lief in  Erie's  waters  from  the  summer's 
heat.  Today,  un.sanitary  swimming 
beaciies  stretch  for  miles  along  the  Erie 
shoreline.  The  bearhes  remain  beautiful, 
but  the  water  is  putrid. 

No  longer  may  fi.shing  enthusiasts  en- 
joy productive  excursions  to  many  favor- 
ite lake  areas,  for  polluted  waters  have 
caused  many  species  of  fish  to  die  and 
disappear  entirely  from  the  lake.  Today. 
only  one  high-quality  fish,  the  j)erch  is 
abundant. 

The  commercial  fi.shing  industry  on 
Lake  Erie  has  been  tzreatlv  curtailed  by 
exces.<ive  contamination  Ten  years  ago. 
Erie.  Pa.  boasted  a  commercial  fishing 
fleet  of  30  ships.  Today  there  is  one.  Ten 
years  ago,  a  boat  with  a  crew  of  five 
would  usually  catch  8.000  pounds  of  fish 
on  one  trip.  Today,  a  two-man  crew  is 
fortimate  if  they  catch  500  pounds  of 
fish  on  one  trip.  During  these  few  years. 
five  species  of  fish  have  been  completely 
eliminated  from  the  lake.  Dunns  the 
past  decade,  the  total  catch  from  the 
US  waters  of  Lake  Erie  has  declined  45 
percent  and  the  loss  in  terms  of  dollar 
value  is  staggermg. 

Industrial  waste  creates  much  of  this 
pollution  and  Michigan  cities  are  mostly 
responsible  for  it  For  example,  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  plants  at  Dearborn  and  Mon- 
roe. Mich.,  account  for  19.7  percent  of 
the  total  Industrial  waste  into  the  lake. 
The  Republic  Steel  plants  at  Cleveland, 
Lorain,  and  Buffalo  rank  .second  with  a 
total  percentage  of  14  9  percent,  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  in  Lackawanna,  N.Y., 
ranks  third  with  13  percent.  Besides  the 
phosphorous  content  of  industrial  waste, 
fill  and  chemicals  p<jured  in  from  fac- 
tories and  from  ships  also  affect  the 
water's  taste  and  odor,  and  are  respon- 
sible for  killing  the  fish  in  the  lake  and 
making  it  unfit  for  public  use. 

Lake  Erie  is  u.sed  as  a  .source  of  supply 
by  27  municipal  waterworks  .servmg 
many  communities.  These  systems  ser\'e 
millions  of  people  and  a  large  number  of 
industrial  concerns  In  inaney  areas  the 
supply  of  unEX)lluted  water  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  Some  cities  must  place 
their  intakes  at  excessive  distances  off- 
shore and  at  staggering  costs.  Millions 
of  people  depend  on  Lake  Erie  for  drink- 
ing water.  In  excess  of  600  million  gallons 
are  drawn  each  day  from  the  lake  to  ful- 
fill the  needs  of  the.se  people. 

Most  of  this  filth  m  Lake  Erie  comes 
from  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it.  It  is 
estimated  that  of  the  3  million  tons  of 
debris  and  filth  pouring  into  Lake  Erie 
every  day,  the  Detroit  River  contributes 


more  than  half.  Another  major  con- 
tributor is  the  Cuyahoga  River.  Debris- 
filled,  oil  slick,  dirty-looking  waterways 
defile  the  Cuyahoga  at  many  places  along 
Its  course  Some  beaches  are  blocked 
competely  by  dead  trees  and  stumps, 
while  the  banks  are  dotted  with  numer- 
ous small  dumps.  Trash  ranging  from 
tin  cans  to  refnuerators  is  a  common 
sight  along  the  river.  In  the  navigation 
channel,  where  the  Cuyahoga  flows 
through  Cleveland,  even  more  debris  ex- 
ists and  the  water  surface  is  often  black 
with  oil  from  the  industrial  outfalls.  The 
river  is  so  saturated  with  oil  that  it 
sometimes  catches  fire.  The  lakefront  in 
the  Cleveland  area  is  littered  with  debris 
consisting  of  discarded  lumber,  tree 
limbs,  metal  cans,  paper  products,  dead 
fish,  oil  shcks,  urease,  and  scum.  The 
.-ame  is  true  in  other  metropolitan  areas 
bordering  the  lake. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  losing  the  battle 
to  save  our  lakes  and  streams — losing  it 
to  pollution,  which  we  have  tolerated 
until  it  has  grown  to  monstrous 
pioportions. 

We  shall  start  to  win  that  battle  only 
when  we  stop  tolerating  pollution  of  our 
Nation's  lakes,  rivers,  streams,  and  make 
It  public  policy  to  prevent  it. 

Ideally,  all  polluting  should  be  flatly 
forbidden  by  law.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  feasible  at  this  time.  Meanwhile  the 
need  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  con- 
tamination IS  desperate.  The  legislation 
introduced  by  Senator  Proxmire  is  an  ef- 
fective change  of  strategy  in  the  fight 
to  protect  our  environment.  It  offers  a 
reasonable  transitional  step  on  the  road 
to  a  fully  effective  prohibition  against  all 
pollution. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  argued  that 
.>ome  of  the  added  costs  that  would  in- 
cur as  a  result  would  be  passed  along 
to  consumers.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
probably  so.  However,  Americans  must 
resign  themselves  to  paying  a  little  more 
for  the  fruits  of  our  industrial  society 
if  we  are  to  en.joy  those  benefits  in  an 
environment  tolerable  enough  to  let  us 
enjoy  anything  at  all. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a  Na- 
tion of  .supposedly  civilized  people  would 
be  so  blind  to  its  own  .self-interest  and 
the  welfare  of  its  people  to  allow  our 
Nation's  greatest  God-given  natural  re- 
sources to  be  ccntaminafd  and  polluted 
beyond  redemption  and  the  use  of  fresh, 
clear  water,  and  beautiful  uncontami- 
nated  waterfronts  denied  to  future  gen- 
erations. Now  is  the  time  for  concerted, 
coordinated  effort-s  to  overcome  once  and 
for  all  this  enormous  problem.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  immediately  after  the  Congre.ss 
convenes  in  January.  S  3181  will  be  ap- 
proved in  committee  and  passed  by  the 
Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

!-p.iiPO^r.I)        SrPHLEMENTAL        .'VPPROPRI.A  fllJN  — 
C'OMMCNICATION     KROM    THE    PrESIDFNT     (S. 

Doc    No   91-461 

.\  communlcalion  from  tlie  President  of 
'he  tJnited  Stales,  iransmitilng  a  proposed 
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supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  In  the  amount  of  $4,750,000  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  with  an  accom- 
panying paper  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation — 
Communication  From  the  President  (S. 
Uoc   No.  91-47) 

.•\  ( oniniunicalion  from  tlie  President  of 
tiie  United  States,  transmitting  a.  propoECd 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
ye.ir  1970.  in  the  amount  of  $159,000.  for  the 
United  Slates  Section  of  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Commission  fur  Border  Development 
and  Friendship  ( with  an  accompanying 
paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
..nd  ordered  to  be  printed 

PRfiposED  Supplemental  Appropriation — 
Communication  From  the  President  (S. 
Doc   No.  91-481 

.\  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
Uurod  .'■nates.  tranFmittlng  a  proposed  sup- 
iilemental  .ippropnatlon  in  the  amount  of 
»9 .698.591  to  pay  claims  and  Judgments  ren- 
dered aeain.st  the  United  States  iwlth  ac- 
conipanvine:  papers  i;  to  the  Commltliee  on 
Appropriations    and   ordered    to   be   printed. 

Proposed  Lecisi  ation  Establishing  an  Office 
or  Consumer  Affairs 
A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to  .the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs.  Executive 
Olhce  of  the  President,  transmuting  a  draft 
il  proposed  legislation  to  establish  an  Of- 
iice  01  Ci..U5unier  .Affairs  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  (  with  an  accompany- 
ing pap?ri:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Juduiary.  ,ind  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

.\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Suites,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  -T  report  on  questionable  pricing  of 
contracts  negotiated  for  urgently  needed 
Ijomb  bodies.  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
December  11.  1969  iwith  an  accompanying 
report";  to  tlie  Committee  on  Government 
0{>erations. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract 
.\  let'e-  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  contract  under  which 
.Jack  H.  Church  will  be  authorized  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  rental  of  saddle  and 
pack  animals,  and  related  facilities  and  serv- 
ices fiir  the  public  within  Zlon.  Bryce  Can- 
yon, and  Grand  Canyon  (North  Rim)  Na- 
tional Parlis.  Utah  and  Arizona,  for  a  10-year 
period  from  January  1.  1970.  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1979  (With  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  of  Postmaster  Genehal 
A  letter  from  tlie  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  cov- 
ering claims  presented  in  fiscal  year  1969, 
showing  for  each  claim  the  name  of  the 
claimant,  the  amount  claimed,  and  the 
amount  paid  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


of  New  York,  N.Y.,  relating  to  taxes,  and  so 
forth;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  the  County  of  Allegan,  Mich., 
relating  to  the  role  of  county  government  In 
the  Federal  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  Inc., 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,   without   amendment: 

H.R.  11711.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949  to  extend  the  time  within  which  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  is 
required  to  complete  Its  affairs  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  claims  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba  (Rept.  No.  91-606). 

By  Mr.  RtTSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  15090.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  oiher  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-607). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-608) 

Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 236,  as  amended,  90th  Congress, 
second  session,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Constitutional  Rights,"  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Anthony  D.  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Malagasy  Republic;  and 

Michael  Collins,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  refen-ed  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr,  Gtjrney,  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  : 

S.  3240.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  an  OfBce  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  to  advise  the  President  with 
regard  to  all  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  consumers,  to  have  central  responsibility 
for  coordinating  all  Federal  programs  and 
activities  affecting  consumers,  and  to  assure 
that  the  interests  of  consumers  are  consid- 
ered by  Federal  agencies;  to  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  to  advise  tlie  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  on 
matters  relating  to  the  consumer  interest: 
and  to  establish  a  Consumer  Protection  Divi- 
sion within  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
represent  the  Interests  of  consumers  In  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  proceedings;  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Commerce,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.   ) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  3241.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Quejas  Puzon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  3242.  A  bill  to  create  a  special  bridge  re- 
placement program  in  title  23,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

S.    2004 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  '  Mr.  Holungs  » ,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next, 
printing,  his  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2004.  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  or- 
derly procedures  for  the  consideration  of 
applications  for  renewal  of  broadcast 
licenses.  «, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  297— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AUTHORIZING 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COP- 
IES OF  THE  19TH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  PRO- 
DUCTION 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  ( for  himself 
Sparkmani  submitted  the  follow 
olution  I S.  Res.  297  i .  which  w  as 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
istration: 

S.  Pes.  297 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed 
use    of    the    Joint    Committee    on 
Productlcn  one  thousand  addition, 
of  its  nineteenth  annual  rep  r^. 


and  Mr. 
ing  res- 
referred 
Admin- 


for  the 
Defense 
.1   ci'pies 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  298— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF 
THE  SENATE  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT   IN   GREECE 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  a  resolution  'S. 
Res.  298)  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  constitutional  government  in 
Greece,  which,  by  unanimoiis  consent, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

I  The  remarks  cf  M^-,  Dodd  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 
RELATING  TO  THE  AIRWAYS  SYS- 
TEM-AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    4  2.5 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
'S.  31081  to  provide  additional  Federal 
assistance  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  improvement  of 
the  airway  system,  air  carrier  and  gen- 
eral-purpose airports,  airport  terminals, 
and  related  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, whicli  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
PROTECTION  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CIGARETTE  SMOKING— AMEND- 
MENT 

amendment    no.    4  26 

Mr.  MONDALE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6543)  to  extend  public 
health  protection  with  respect  to  ciga- 
rette smoking,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH,  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE      COMMITTEE      ON      PUBUC 
WORKS.  DISCUSSES  THE  USE  OP 
•  SECONDARY  BENEFITS,"   IN  THE 
ECONOMIC    EVALUATION    OP  WA- 
TER RESOURCE  PROJECTS  BY  THE 
ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
Mr    RANDOLPH.   Mr    President,   the 
Committee  on  P^jblic  Works,  in  its  report 
on  the  River  and  Harbor  and  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968     S    Rept    No.  1342  90'. 
expressed  u-rcat  concern   for  the  pos.si- 
bility  of  an  increase  being  made  in  the 
Interest  discount  rate  used  in  evaluating 
proposed  water  resources  projects,  with- 
out appropriate  attention  bein«  siven  to 
consideration  of  all  project  benefits.  The 
report  stated  that — 

It  the  beneftt-to-coat  ratio  Is  to  serve  any 
meaningful  purpose  the  uniform  standards 
prescribed  for  proiect  evaluation  .should  he 
followed  bv  all  agencies,  and  the  data  fur- 
nished the  Committees  of  Congress  should 
accurately  reflect  M  primary  direct  .ind  in- 
direct benents  as  well  as  the  secondary  bene- 
fits as  provided  for  m  Senate  Document  97 
Th«  repjori  went  on  to  say  that — 
\ny  increase  \v.  the  discount  Interest  rate 
should  apnroprlatelv  give  attention  to  a  re- 
consideration >uid  restatement  of  principles, 
standards  and  procedures  .'or  economic 
anal\-ses  of  Federal  water  and  related  land 
resource  projects 
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The  discount  :ate  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  4''«  percent,  an  increase  of 
1''m  percent  over  the  rate  previously  in 
effect,  to  be  used  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  other  water  resource  agencies, 
in  calculating  the  benefit-cost  ratios  of 
proposed  protects  I  am  informed  that 
the  use  of  the  higher  interest  rate  has  re- 
sulted in  a  number  ,)f  proposed  praiects 
having  bpnef^t-cost  ratios  of  less  than 
unitv  Many  of  these  projects,  if  calcu- 
lated at  the  lower  interest  rate,  would 
have  been  economically  justified 

While  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  wis- 
dom of  raising  the  interest  rate  in  light 
of  present  economic  conditions.  I  do. 
however,  feel  that,  if  the  method  used 
to  determine  economic  justification  of 
projects  IS  to  be  sound,  all  benefits  as 
prescribed  in  Senate  Document  97  .should 
be  considered  This,  of  course,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  the  procedure  is  to 
be  equitable,  since  it  has  not  oeen  the 
practice  of  the  Con^s  of  Engineers  to 
evaluate  secondary  benefits  in  its  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  proposed  river  and  har- 
bor and  flood  control  projects. 

The  economic  analysis  of  a  water  re- 
source project  .shows  an  increase  in  the 
interest  rate  has  a  double-barreled  ef- 
fect on  the  benefit-cost  ratio  First,  the 
cost  side  is  affected.  As  the  interest  rate 
rises,  the  interest  charge  on  the  bor- 
rowed money  increases  and  therefore  the 
annual  charge  increases.  It  is  a  relative- 
ly minor  effect  compared  to  what  hap- 
pens on  the  benefit  .side  Benefits  from 
water  resource  projects  that  occur  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  project  are  greatly 
diminished  by  even  a  small  increase  in 
the  interest  rate  Therefore,  with  an  in- 
-crease  in  the  annual  charges  or  annual 
cost  of  the  project  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  annual  benefits,  the  in- 
creased rate  has  a  severe  effect  on  both 
sides  of  the  benefit-cost  ledger 

I  am.  of  course,  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  Water  Resources  Council  is  presently 
giving  consideration  to  a  revision  of  Sen- 


ate Document  97  as  recommended  in  the 
committees    report    on    the    1968    River 
and  Harbor  Act  Knowing  that  a  revision 
of   these  procedures   will  be   time  con- 
suming   I   wrote  to  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Lt.  Gen   Frederick  J    Clarke,  and 
asked  that  he  give  consideration  to  in- 
cluding evaluation  of     .secondary  bene- 
fits" in  the  economic  analysis  of  proposed 
water  resources  proiect  being  studied  by 
that  agencv.  as  an  interim  measure  pend- 
ing  issuance    of    detailed    guidelines   by 
the   Water   Resources   Council    His   re- 
sponse was  most  heartening.  He  has  ad- 
vised that  he  proposes  to  develop  interim 
guidelines   that   would   provide   for   the 
use   of   secondarv   benefits   pending   the 
Issuance  of  definitive  guidelines  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council    He  innicates 
that    in  those  cases  where  the  conven- 
tional  ratio  may  be  marginal,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  would  nonetheless  consider 
a  favorable  recommendation  based  upon 
the  significance  and  magnitude  of  em- 
plovment   efTects  arising   first   from   the 
use  of   unemployed   labor:    and  .second, 
additional    regional    employment    gains. 
This  action  bv  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
will  relieve  the  inequity  which  resulted 
due  to  an  increase  m  the  di.scount  rate 
without  full  consideration  at  the  same 
time  being  given  to  all  project  benefits. 
Mr    President,  m  new  nf  the  interest 
of  ^he  Members  of  this  body  in  th-.s  mat- 
ter   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committees  statement  in  Senate  Report 
1342  90.  as  well  as  my  letter  of  October  3. 
1Q69   to  Lieutenant  General  Clarke,  and 
his  reply  of  November  17.  1969.  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RtcoRO. 
as  follows : 

Uniform  St.xkdards  for  \V^TtR  Rksoi'rce 

DEVrH'PMKNT 

On  October  6,  1961.  President  Kennedy 
n-r-cted  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretaries  of 
'he  .^rmy  Interior.  Agriculture  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  citing  the  need  for 
.an  up-to-date  set  of  uniform  standards  for 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  water  re- 
source projects 

The  memorandum  from  the  Secretaries  Set- 
ting forth  a  statement  of  "Policies.  Stand- 
ards, and  Procedures  in  the  Formulation. 
Evaluation,  and  Review  of  Plans  for  Use  and 
D^elopment  of  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources  •  was  appro\ed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  Mav  15.  1962  for  use  by  all  Federal 
agencies  m  the  formulation  of  Federal  proj- 
ects for  the  development  ..f  land  and  water 
resources  under  their  Jurisdiction.  That 
memorandum  was  printed  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment 97  of  the  87th  Con>;ress 

Today  fi  vears  later,  we  still  do  not  have 
uniformity  Some  agencies  evaluate  Indirect 
and  secondary  benefits;  others  do  not.  al- 
fhough  the  inclu.Hlon  of  such  benefits  in  proj- 
ect formulation  has  been  recognized  Federal 
policy  for  6  years. 

Even  wlthm  an  agency  there  Is  l.ick  of  uni- 
formity .Some  types  of  benefits  are  con- 
sidered '^nlv  If  the  project  under  study  re- 
riulres  the  inclusion  of  such  beneflt.a  In 
order  to  show  economic  Justlflcatlon  In 
-,ome  districts  of  tthe  Corps  of  Engineers, 
for  instance,  no  attempt  Is  made  to  fully 
evaluate  all  project  benefits  Once  economic 
Juatirlcatlon  is  established  further  efforts  to 
evaluate  project  benefits  are  abandoned. 

If  the  heneftt-to-cost  ratio  Is  to  .serve  any 
meaningful  purpose  the  uniform  standards 
prescribed  for  project  evaluation  should  be 
followed  by  all  agencies,  and  the  data  fur- 
nUhed  the  committees  of  Congress  should 
accurately  reflect  all  primary  direct  and  In- 


direct benefits  as  well  as  the  secondary  bene- 
fits as  provided  for  in  Senate  Dcxjument  97. 
The  committee  Is  greatly  concerned  with 
this  matter  and  feels  that  any  Increase  In 
the  discount  Interest  rale  should  appropri- 
ately give  attention  to  a  reconsideration  and 
restatement  of  principles,  standards,  and 
procedures  for  economic  analyses  of  Federal 
water  and   related   land   resource  projects. 


October  3.  1969. 
Lt    Gen    Frederick  J    Clarke. 

Chief  of  Engxneers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
Waanington.  D  C. 
Dear  Oei«:ral  Ct-arke  Tou  will  recall  that 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  by  publlcaUon 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  December  24.  1968, 
promulgated  a  new  Section  704  39  In  Title  18 
of  the  code  of  Federal  Regulations^  contain  - 
ing  a  revised  formula  for  detemWnlng  the 
interest  rate  to  be  used  each  year  by  the 
U  S  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  the  formulation  and  evalua- 
tion of  plans  for  the  use  and  development 
of  water  and  related  land  resources.  Under 
the  terms  of  Section  704  39.  the  Interest  rate 
was  increased  at  that  time  from  3i4<"r  to 
4s„:.  effective  after  the  close  of  the  2nd 
Sessun  of  the  90th  Congres.s 

Subsec'lon  uti  of  Section  704  39  stipulates 
in  part  as  follows 

•lai  The  Interest  rate  to  he  used  In  plan 
formulation  and  evaluation  for  discounting 
future  benefits  and  computing  costs,  or 
otherwi.se  converting  benefits  and  costs  to  a 
common  time  basis,  .shall  be  based  upon  the 
average  vleld  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
un  interest-bearing  mnrkeUable  securities  of 
the  United  States,  which,  at  the  time  the 
compuUitlon  Is  made,  have  terms  of  15  years 
or  more  remaining  to  maturity;  Proitded. 
houever.  That  In  no  event  shall  the  rate  be 
nUsed  or  lowered  more  than  one-quarter  of 
1  percent  for  any  year." 

Subsection  ibi  requires  that  the  compu- 
tation nf  the  interest  rate  ".shaU  be  made  as 
of  Julv  1  each  vear.  and  the  rate  thus  com- 
puted shall  be  used  during  the  succeeding 
12  months."  In  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going provisions,  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil by  notice  In  the  Federal  Register  of  July 
23  19'39.  increased  the  Interest  rate  from 
45.J,'  to  4''8";  from  the  period  from  July  1, 
1969.  to  June  30.  1970. 

Subsection  (c)  of  Section  704  39  pro\ides 
'hat  the  Interest  rate  esUibllshed  as  of  July 
1  each  vear.  now  i\-.  .  shall  apply  to  all 
Federal  and  federally-assisted  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  project  evaluation  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  Congress,  or  approved 
administratively,  after  the  close  of  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress." 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  as  required 
by  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  Section  704  39, 
you  have  Instructed  the  District  and  Division 
Engineers  to  use  the  higher  interest  rate 
of  4^8 '"  in  tbe  formulation  and  evaluation 
of  all  plans  for  use  and  development  of  water 
and  related  land  resources,  and  recomputa- 
tlon  of  the  favorable  benefit-cost  ratios  In 
the  reports  referred  to  In  subsection  (c). 
for  submittal  to  higher  authority. 

The  application  of  the  higher  Interest  rate, 
as  It  Is  determined  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council  on  Julv  1  of  each  year,  to  the  proj- 
ects presently  under  study  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers   and    other   Federal   agencies,   and 
those  referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  of  Section 
704  39  might  jeopardize  the  economic  justi- 
fication of  certain   of   these   projects  unless 
secondarv  and  intangible  or  Indirect  benefits 
that    would    result    from    such    projects    are 
evaluated  at  the  .same  time.  The  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  such  secondary  and  Intangible 
or  indirect  benefits  is  definitely  required  or 
contemplated   bv  Paragraphs  A4  and  8,  C.I. 
and  4    D  1 ,  3  and  5  of  Section  V  of  Senate 
Document    No.    97.    87th    Congress,    entitled 
•Policies.  Standards,  and  Procedures  In  the 
Formulation.     Evaluation,     and     Review    of 
Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of  Water  and 
Related  Land  Resources". 

The   policies,   procedures   and   criteria   set 
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forth  m  Senate  Document  97  relating  to 
evaluation  of  secondary  or  Indirect  benefits 
as  well  as  direct  benefits  are  In  the  nature  of 
directives  which  should  be  compiled  with 
now  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  best  of 
Its  ability,  pending  development  and  Issu- 
ance of  more  definitive  guidelines  In  this  re- 
spect by  the  Water  Resources  Council.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  Is  no  definite  information 
as  to  when  the  Water  Resources  Cotuicll's 
guidelines  will  be  Issued  In  final  form.  It  Is 
most  inequitable  and  unfair  to  evaluate  or 
reevaluate  waterway  project  costs  on  the 
basis  of  the  higher  Interest  rate  and  at  the 
bame  time  fall  to  evaluate  secondary  and  In- 
tangible or  indirect  benefits  as  required  \y 
senate  Etocument  97.  since  this  procedure 
might  Jeopardize  the  economic  Justlflcatlon 
of  certain  projects. 

Accordingly,  as  an  interim  measure  pend- 
ing Issuance  of  detailed  guidelines  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council.  I  would  expect  that 
any  reports  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  would  Include  the  evaluation 
of  secondary  and  Intangible  or  indirect  bene- 
nts 111  those  cases  where  the  application  of 
the  higher  interest  rate  may  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  the  economic  justification  of 
the  project.  Please  advise  me  of  your  plans 
to  accomplish  this.  Your  cooperation  will  be 
very  much  appreciated. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Chairman. 


Department  of  the  Army.  Office 
OF  THE   Chief  of  Engineers. 
\,Vus)i:ngU>n.  DC.  November  17.1969. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
V  S.  Senate. 
Wn.'-hinaton.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chadiman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  concerning  the  use  of  second- 
ary benefits  for  project  evaluation  and 
justification. 

The  policies,   procedures,  and  criteria  set 
forth    In   Senate   Document   No.   97,   as   you 
have  pointed   out,  do  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration and  use  of  secondary  benefits.  Sec- 
ondary benefits  are  defined  In  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  97  as  the  "increase  In  the  value  of 
goods   and    services   which   Indirectly   result 
from  the  project  under  t;onditlons  expected 
with  the  project  as  compared  to  those  with- 
out the  project."  In  large  measure  they  can 
be    associated    with    employment   .resiUtlng 
from  the  use  of  water  projects.  When  they 
result  In  the  employment  of  otherwise  un- 
employed or  underemployed  labor  they  can 
be  consideffed  to  accrue  to  the  national  (In- 
come)   account.  These  national  employment 
effects  as  well  as  additional  employment  that 
affects    only    regional    Income    are    generally 
considered    secondary    employment    benefits 
occurring    at   the   regional    level.    Secondsrv 
benefits  also  arise  when  capital  and  other  re- 
sources   can    be    used    more    efficiently,    bu' 
these  are  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate. 

With  the  exception  of  the  consideration  o' 
area  redevelopment  benefits  (the  benefits 
arising  from  the  use  of  otherwise  unemployed 
labor  for  project  construction  and  operation) . 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  generally  has  not 
evaluated  secondarv  benefits  for  project  Jus- 
tification primarily  due  to  very  difficult  and 
complex  Identification  and  measurement 
problems.  The  major  problems  have  been  re- 
lated to  a  demonstration  that  the  secondary 
benefits  which  can  be  Identified  will  In  fact 
accrue  to  the  national  or  regional  amount 
and  whether  or  not  in  the  absence  of  a  spe- 
cific water  project  secondary  benefits  associ- 
ated thereto  would  be  forthcoming  by  using 
the  project  investment  In  an  alternative  use. 
The  latter  measurement  problem  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  secondary  costs  or  sec- 
ondary benefits  foregone.  The  inability  to 
measure  these  has  been  put  forth  by  mo.'st 
critics  as  the  essential  reason  why  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  water  agencies  should 
defer    any    action    on    consideration   of   sec- 


ondary benefits  .pending  a  reasonable  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

Within  the  past  year  as  our  Appalachian 
Study  has  been  nearlng  completion  and 
with  the  Initial  effort  of  the  Water  ResourceB 
Council  on  evaluation  practices  completed, 
we  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  develop 
Interim  guidelines  for  the  use  of  secondary 
benefits  pending  the  issuajice  of  definitive 
guidelines  by  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
We  feel  that  these  efforts  together  with  the 
results  of  recent  and  current  research  on  this 
subject  provide  a  basis  such  that  we  can 
reasonably  bridge  those  measurement  prob- 
lems that  have  heretofore  constrained  our 
use  of  secondary  benefits. 

We  propose  to  develop  Interim  guidelines 
that  would  provide  for  the  following: 

1.  An  evstlu&tlon  of  total  employment 
changes  related  to  project  development  to  In- 
clude both  the  tise  of  unemployed  and  under- 
employed labor  resources  for  areas  where 
there  Is  a  demonstrated  and  significant 
chronic  or  persistent  unemployment  prob- 
lem and  the  total  employment  change  at  the 
regional  level. 

2.  Where  possible  a  categorization  of  the 
employment  benefits  so  evaluated  In  terms 
of  national  and  regional  effects. 

3.  The  formation  of  a  regional  employment 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  that  would  show  total 
employment  gains  (both  national  and  re- 
gional) to  total  project  and  associated  costs. 
Total  employment  gain  in  Income  terms 
would  Include  wages  and  salaries  to  other- 
wise unemployed  labor  as  well  as  to  all  other 
labor  resources  that  would  benefit  at  the 
regional  level.  As  such  this  ratio  would  re- 
flect an  Index  of  a  total  regional  employ- 
ment effect  as  a  result  of  a  project.  This 
would  be  m  addition  to  the  conventional 
ratio  that  would  relate  total  primary  and 
area  redevelopment  benefits  to  total  project 
costs. 

In  thoge  cases  where  the  conventional  ratio 
may  be  marginal,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  nonetheless  consider  a  favorable 
recommendation  based  upon  the  significance 
and  magnitude  of  employment  effects  arising 

(1)  from  the  use  of  unemployed  labor;  and 

(2)  additional  regional  employment  gains. 
It  is  considered  that  the  proposed  guid- 
ance Is  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  Senate 
Document  No.  97  on  the  question  of  second- 
ary benefits  and  with  guidelines  set  forth 
in  the  Initial  statement  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  Special  Task  Force  Report. 
It  also  reflects  a  reasonable  approach  In  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the  measurement  problems. 

Guidance  will  be  Issued  and  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  project  studies  where  employ- 
ment effects  (national  and  regional)  are  con- 
sidered to  be  significant.  In  special  cases  iii 
the  past  and  In  some  of  our  current  investi- 
gations such  as  Appalachla  the  procedures 
set  forth  above  have  been  and  are  being 
Incorporated  In  the  project  evaluation. 

We  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  work 
closely  with  the  Water  Resources  Council  in 
Its  efforts  to  cope  more  fully  with  the  second- 
ary benefits  question  along  with  the  other 
evaluation  concerns. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  J.  Clarke, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Chief  of 
Engineers. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  MILITARY 
^  JUSTICE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
several  weeks  have  focused  attention  on 
one  of  the  most  important  but  least 
understood  parts  of  our  armed  services — 
the  system  of  military  justice.  On  July 
22, 1  introduced  S.  2674  to  provide  for  the 
procurement  and  retention  of  judge  ad- 
vocates and  law  specialists  officers  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  events  that  have 


occurred  as  a  result  of  the  disclosure  of 
the  alleged  incident  at  Mylai,  the 
"mutiny"  at  the  Presidio,  and  "race"  riots 
on  several  posts  have  confirmed  my  be- 
lief that  we  must  act  immediately  to 
strengthen  the  system  and  to  preserve 
and,  if  necessary,  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  judge  advocates  serving  with  the 
armed  services. 

If  military  justice  is  to  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  members  of  the  services,  we 
must  do  our  utmost  to  guarantee  that 
the  advice  and  representation  they  re- 
ceive are  the  best  that  we  can  provide. 
Even   the  soldier   accused  of   the  most 
heinous  crime  ought  to  know  that  he  will 
be  accorded  all  his  constitutional  rights 
consistent    -with     our     Anglo-American 
legal    traditions,    and   every    defendant 
should  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
his   counsel   is  competent,   experienced, 
and  free  from  undue  command  influence. 
I  fear  that  this  ideal  is  not  sustained 
by  reality.  Indeed,  there  is  the  distinct 
danger  that  the  quality  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices in  the  Armed  Forces  may  decline 
under  the  combined  impact  of  substan- 
tial financial  rewards  as  a  civilian  lawyer 
and  the  frustrations  of  military  life. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  insure  the  reten- 
tion of  adequate  numbers  of  experienced 
lawyers  in  the  uniformed  services.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  the  problem  of  keeping 
competent,  experienced  judge  advocates 
has  become  acute.  Figures  released  in 
October  1968  indicate  the  seriousness  of 
the  military  lawyer  retention  problem.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  there  is  an  exist- 
ing shortage  of  approximately  737  expe- 
rienced lawyers:  323  in  the  Army,  170  in 
the  Navy,  112  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
132  in  the  Air  Force.  The  Department  of 
Defense  study  containing  these  figures 
also  revealed  that  the  number  of  experi- 
enced lawyers  relative  to  the  total  on 
board  will  be  as  follows:  Army,  29  per- 
cent; Navy,  36  percent;  Marine  Corps,  16 
percent;  and  Air  Force,  42  percent.  De- 
fense Department  witnesses  testified  that 
this  is  not  a  safe  balance  between  experi- 
enced and  inexperienced  lawyers.  The 
shortage  of  experienced  lawyers  is  par- 
ticularly severe  in  the  8-15  years  service 
category. 

Hitherto,  the  services  have  been  able 
to  meet  their  needs  by  utilizing  yovmg 
lawyers  who  prefer  4  years  as  a  judge 
advocate  to  2  years  as  an  enlisted  man. 
However,  the  problems  noted  above  t^tII 
be  aggravated  by  the  requirements  posed 
by  the  new  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968 
and  as  the  dangers  of  the  draft  decrease. 
One  factor  that  led  many  young  men  to 
join  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
was  the  pressure  of  the  Selective  Service. 
When  this  is  removed,  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that  recruiting  will  become  more 
difficult  than  it  has  in  the  past.  Even  if 
the  total  number  of  lawTers  increased 
commensurate  with  the  new  demands  for 
counsel,  the  dilemma  posed  by  the  defi- 
ciency in  experienced  lawyers  would  not 
decrease. 

S.  2674  will  meet  this  problem  of  re- 
tention by  providing  increased  compen- 
sation for  military  lawTcrs.  First,  there 
will  be  special  pay  each  month,  ranging 
from  $50  for  a  second  lieutenant  to  cap- 
tain to  $200  for  colonels  and  above. 
Second,  the  judge  advocate  who  agrees 
to  extend  for  at  least  3  years  wUl  receive 
continuation  pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  2 
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months'  basic  pay  t)er  additional  year  he 
agrees  to  remain  on  activf  duty 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  en- 
djrsed  the  Vieed  tj  take  immediate  .teps 
to  alleviate  lihi.s  deflr;ency  in  experienced 
lawyers.  It  'Aas  n.it^'d  bv  the  Actinic  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  that  the 
law-ypr  rt  tention  problem  is  serious  m 
each  of  the  military-  services."  He  fur- 
ther noted  that  the  Department  recoK- 
nlzes  the  chronic,  critical  nature  of  fhe 
miJitary  retention  problem  and  the  fact 
that  incentives  of  the  kind  projwsed  :n 
H  R  4296  and  H  R  9567  have  been  efTec- 
tlve  m  relieving  other  professional  re- 
tention problems  ' 

Opposition   to   the  proposal   has   been 
based   m  the  fear  that  enactment  nf  this 
legislation  would  open  the  door  to  com- 
petini;  clamxs  for  special  consideration. 
My  retort  to  such  fears  is  that  there  are 
already     arrangements     for     additional 
compensation   t.o  enlisted   men   m  some 
484   des:u:nated   skills.   Moreover,   physi- 
cians,   dentisti.    and    veterinarians    cur- 
rently receive  additional  pay  as  incen- 
tives.     .'Additional      compensation      for 
needed  .-^ki^w  has  proved  to  be  effective 
in  rerti'miw-spfK-iahsts.  and  there  is  no 
reason  that  it  will  not  work  in  this  in- 
stance.  The   number   of   alternatives   is 
limited,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  to  recognize  the  critical  dimensions 
of  the  problem  by  acting  in  a  manner 
that  has  dem mstrated  its  efTectiveness 
I  frankly  cannot  see  any  danger  that 
other  occupations  will  be  ijiven  uniu.'^ti- 
fied  consideration  if  properly  objective 
criteria  are  used  to  ^-valuate  the  claims  in 
question.  Finally.  I  -.hould  point  out  to 
Senators  that  this  alleged  tendency  to 
open  wide  the  door  to  other  speclalLsts 
is  not  substantiated  by  the  action  of  the 
House,    which    resisted    the    efforts    of 
representatives   of   other   professions   to 
add  their  vocations  to  that  dp.^i^nated  in 
the  bill   I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate 
will  be  more  susceptible  to  the  claims  of 
the.se  special  interest  groups  who  cannot 
are.sent  a  valid  case. 
^  Mr  President,  again  I  call  upon  Sena- 
tors to  join  me  in  my  efforts  to  enact  this 
badly  needed  legislation.  The  bill  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House    Surely  we  can 
do  no  less  m  verifying  our  commitment 
to  lustice  and  law  m  our  armed  services. 
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transrormlng  salt  water  into  fresh  water  la 
Urge  vi>l'.inif>  iit  e<N.iiumk-al  costs 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  .^l   DESALTING 
PL-^NT  IN  ISRAEL 

Mr  NELSON  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
version of  brackish  or  salted  water  to 
water  fit  for  human  use  and  consumption 
Is  not  a  new  idea  Nature  has  performed 
this  process — with  the  .sun  causmK  sea 
water  to  evaporate  and  the  water  vapors 
belnsr  di.sc.hanzed  as  ram  or  .snow  for 
thousands  of  vears 

But  natural  processes  are  no  longer 
sufficient  to  meet  our  increasini,'  water 
needs. 

In  1950  President  Truman,  m  his 
budget  messace.  took  note  of  the  L'row- 
ing  water-shortai;e  problem  when  he 
said:      > 

E.tperienc«  in  recent  years  has  been  that  it 
may  not  Id*  possible  to  meet  the  shortages  of 
water,  which  are  n  threat  in  some  .ireas, 
through  >ur  extensive  water  resources  pro- 
gram I  recommend  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  authorizing  the  ini- 
tiation  of   research    to    find    the   means   for 


President  Eisenhower  also  recognized 
the  dimen.slons  of  this  critical  problem 
and  forecast  that  desalination  would 
Increase  water  .'^upplies  to  relieve  world- 
wide .shortages  and  reduce  international 
tensions  President  Ei.senhower  worked 
out  a  detailed  program  for  tlie  construc- 
tion of  desaltin-:  plants  in  :-everal  of  the 
Midt^st  countries  His  plan  envisaged 
plentiful  water  to  enrich  .ind  aid  the 
development  of  Mideast  nations,  believ- 
ing that  economic  pro;res.s  could  lead 
the  way  to  a  lasting  peace  between  Israel 
and  her  neighbors. 

Shortly  after  President  Kennedy  took 
office  in  1964,  he  pledged  his  administra- 
tion would  redouble  it-s  efforts  m  the 
salme  water  conversion  field  President 
Kennedy  recognized  the  attractiveness  of 
desalting  to  other  nations  and  said  on 
June  L'9.  1961; 

Water— one  of  the  most  familiar  and 
abundant  compounds  "n  the  e.vth's  surf  ice 
is  rapidly  becoming  ,i  limiting  factor  on 
economic  growth  In  many  areas  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  .\s  times  goes  on.  more 
and  more  communities  will  be  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  economic  distress  and  stagnation 
unless  alternitlve  sources  of  .suitable  water 
are  developed 

It  is  essential  therefore,  that  we  make  every 
effr.rt  .it  this  tlme.lo  search  for  low  cost 
processes  for  converting  5e.a  and  brackish 
water  to  meet  uur  future  water  needs  jnd 
those  of  our  neighbors  throughout  the  world 
t  know  of  no  Federal  activity  that  offers 
greater  promise  of  m.iklng  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  ultimate  economic  well  being  of 
mankind  than  'his  program 

President  Johnson  on  February  6.  1964, 
reiterated  the  views  of  two  of  his  pred- 
ecessors and  said: 

.  .  Our  own  water  problems  In  thLs  coun- 
try are  not  yet  solved  We.  like  Israel,  need 
to  find  cheap  ways  oi  converting  .salt  water 
to  fresh  water,  so  let's  work  together 

In  signing  the  Anderson-Aspinall  Act 
e-xtendintr  our  desalting  program.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  .>tated: 

What  we  can — and  must — do  now  is  to 
free  mankind  from  natures  tyranny  by  set- 
ling  out  to  produce  water  when  and  where 
we  need  it  at  a  price  we  can  afford 

Desalting  Is  not  a  dream  We  have  only  to 
learn  to  do  these  things  at  a  price  we  can 
afford— and  I  im  convinced  we  tan  learn  be- 
fore this  decade  ends. 

We  can — and  because  we  can.  we  nuist  — 
develop  the  capacity  to  produce  water  when 
and  where  we  need  it  at  a  price  we  can  afford. 

It  IS  widely  understood  that  ways  must 
be  devised  to  supplement  uur  fre.sh  water 
.supply  The  United  States  is  using  fresh 
water  at  the  rate  of  appro.ximately  360 
billion  gallons  a  day— almost  three  times 
the  rate  of  30  years  ago.  In  20  vears  our 
requirements  are  expected  to  triple. 
Ritiht  now,  water  use  m  this  country  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  2.5,000  gallons 
per  minute.  But  while  the  demand 
grows,  supply  dimmLshes  However  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered 
with  water,  but  this  water  is  not  at  pres- 
ent fit  for  human  use  or  consumption 
We  must  now  meet  the  challenge  of 
making  that  water  usable 

While  our  needs  are  great,  the  water 
problems  are  far  more  acute  in  other 
countries  of  the  world  where  natural 
resources  are  more  limited  than  ours. 
The  problem  exists  in  Israel  to  an  alarm- 


ing degree  Their  water  shortage  prob- 
lem is  a  real  one.  not  an  expectancy.  It 
IS  estimated  that  the  last  of  her  natural 
water  resources  will  have  been  fully 
utilized  by  the  1970's  Over  95  percent 
of  the  available  water  has  been  already 
tap[.)ed 

On  August  13,1969  , 1  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
was  cospon.soied  by  22  other  Senators: 
Senators  Case,  Eagleton.  Goodell,  Har- 
ris. Hart,  Hartke.  HATFiEtn,  Javits,  Ken- 
nedy, Magncson.  McGee,  Montiale,  Mtrs- 
KiE.  Pell.  Ribicoff.  Saxbe,  Schweiker, 
Scott,  Tviings.  Williams  of  New  Jer.sey, 
Yarboroi'jh.  and  Yoi-ng  oi  Ohio. 

This  propo.sal  would  provide  U.S.  as- 
sistance for  the  cooperative  construction 
of  a  desalting  i.'lant  in  Israel.  It  would 
help  Israel  meet  it.s  needs  for  cheap  water 
and  would  al.so  pive  us  first  hand  experi- 
ence in  the  operation  of  a  large  scale  de- 
.' ailing  p'lant  which  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  us  in  the  future. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  recognized  the  need 
for  a  desalting  plant  in  the  Mideast — in 
Israel,  and  the  important  residual  bene- 
fits domestically  to  the  con.struction  of 
such  a  project  However,  the  committee 
provided  money  for  this  i^rojcct  in  the 
development  lean  .section  of  the  bill 
rather  than  authorizing  a  specific  grant 
of  $40  million  as  did  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Under  the  committee  bill  a 
urant  would  not  be  possible.  But  it  seems 
to  ine  that  'he  economics  of  this  venture 
requires  a  arant,  not  a  loan. 

In  my  view  we  ought  to  authorize  a  S40 
rnilhon  grant  to  the  Israeli  Government 
tor  tnis  project  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  conferees  will  agree  to  the  House 
language  when  the  bill  j^'ces  to  confer- 
ence and  that  the  administration  will 
carry  out  this  legislative  initiative. 


A  SEA  LEVEL  CANAL:  A     HARDY 
PERENNIAL" 


Mr.   THURMOND.    Mr.   President,    in 
the  current  drive   to  secure    uithoriza- 
tion  for  construction  of  a  new  Isthmian 
Canal  of  so-called  sea  level  desiftn,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  of  the  use  of 
nuclear   ix)wer   for   massive   excavation. 
for  which,  until  recently,  there  was  no 
adequate    textbook    on    nuclear    explo- 
sive engineering.  To  meet  this  need,  there 
was  published  by  McGraw-Hill  the  first 
such  book,  in  1968,  prepared  by  Edward 
Teller,  Wilson  K    Tallcy,  Gary  H.  Hig- 
fins,  and  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Constructive  Uses  of  Nuclear 
Explosives."  This   volume  makes  easily 
available  for  independent  engineers,  ge- 
ologists, and  others  concerned,  indispen- 
sable information  for  the  evaluation  of 
nuclear  excavation  projects. 

In  a  recent  article  by  William  B.  Col- 
lier, a  student  of  interoceanic  canal  prob- 
lems with  a  background  of  business,  engi- 
neering, and  naval  experience,  he  applies 
the  principles  .set  forth  in  the  Teller  and 
others  book  to  the  Isthmian  question  and 
concludes  that  the  best  .solution  is  the 
major  modernization  of  the  existing  Pan- 
ama Canal  in  accordance  with  what  is 
known  as  the  Terminal  Lake  third  locks 
plan  Identical  measures  for  such  author- 
ization have  been  introduced  in  both 
House  and  Senate.  I  am  the  sponsor  of 
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the  Senate  bill.  S.  2228.  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Texas  iMr. 
Tr>wER  ' .  is  cosponsor. 

Ml.   President,   in    this  connection,   I 
would  point  out  that  thesa  bills  have  been 
supported  by  many  qualified  independent 
authorities  and  organizations,  including 
eneineeis,    geologists,    physicists,   biolo- 
fji.sts,  navigators,  the  Canal  Zone  AFL- 
CIO  labor  unions,  and  the  1969  annual 
convention    of    the    American     Legion. 
Most  importantly,  the  indicated  measures 
do  not  require  the  negotiation   of  any 
new    treaties    with    Panama,    and    the 
United  States  -would  continue  its  indis- 
pensable sovereign  control  unimpaired. 
Aside   from   the   prime   strategic   im- 
portance of  the  Panama  Canal  for  inter- 
oceanic  commerce,   there   are   financial 
angles  that  must  be  considered  and  not 
ignored  or  disregarded.  The  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise, 
including    defense,    from    1904   through 
June   30,    1968.   was   $6,368,009,000.   Re- 
coveries  during   the   same   period   were 
si. 359. 931.421. 66.  making   a  net  invest- 
ment by  the  taxpayers  of  our  country  of 
over  S5  billion.  Included  in  this  total  are 
.?76. 357.405   expended   on   a   third  locks 
project   for   increased   transit   facilities, 
mostly  on  lock  site  excavations  at  Gatun 
and  Miraflores.  which  are  usable  in  mod- 
ernizing  the   existing   canal.   The   cur- 
rent enlargement  of  Gaillard  Cut.  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  1970.  is  estimated 
to  cost  $81,257,097   and  is  another  im- 
portant .step  toward  the  major  modern- 
ization of  the  existing  high-level  canal. 
Together,  these  two  projects  represent 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  $157  million 
toward  its  major  increase  of  transit  ca- 
pacity and  operational  improvement. 

In  addition.  I  would  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the 
negotiators  of  the  proposed  treaties 
v.hich  I  had  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  17.  21  and  27.  1969. 
ignored  or  disregarded  the  important 
provision  in  article  IV.  section  3.  clause 
2,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  vests 
the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Congress — Senate  and  House — and  not 
alone  in  the  treatymaking  power — Presi- 
dent and  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  indicated 
article  by  Mr.  Collier  is  most  illuminating 
and  convincing  from  both  historical  and 
technical  point-s  of  view,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  the  text  of  S.  2228  and  the 
1969  resolution  of  the  American  Legion. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Se.\-Level  Canal  a  Hardy  Perennial 
I  By  William  B.  Collier) 
The  perFistence  of  advocates  of  a  new  sea- 
level  canal  in  reopening  negotiations  with 
Panama  recalls  the  confrontation  between 
Vl.scount  Kitchener  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  former  President's 
visit  to  London  as  Special  Ambassador  to 
reprcie.nt  President  William  Howard  Taft  at 
the  funeral  of  King  Edward  VII  of  England. 
Theod're  Roosevelt's  account  of  the  incident 
follows  m  part : 

•  He  sudder.ly  attacked  me  on  the  subject 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  saying  that  it  was  a 
great  mistake  not  to  have  made  It  a  sea-level 
canal.  I  r.t  first  answered  in  a  noncommltal 
way,  but  he  kept  up  on  the  subject  and  In 
a   very    loud    voice    repeated    that   it  was   a 


great  mistake,  that  It  was  very  foolish  on 
our  part,  not  to  have  had  it  a  sea-level 
canal,  and  he  could  not  understand  why  we 
did  not  build  one,  I  said  our  engineers  on 
the  ground  reported  that  there  were  alto- 
^'ether  too  many  difBcuUles  and  too  few  ad- 
\antp.ges  in  a  sea-level  canal,  to  which  he 
responded:  "I  never  regard  difficulties  or  pay 
heed  to  protests  like  thati  all  I  would  do  In 
such  a  c.ise  would  be  to  say  T  order  that  a 
srea-level  canal  be  dug.  and  I  wish  to  hear 
nothing  more  about  It.'  "  I  answered,  "If 
you  say  so,  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  have 
given  such  an  crden  but  I  wonder  if  you 
remember  the  conversation  between  Glen- 
dower  and  Hotspur,  when  Glendower  says,  I 
can  caU  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,'  and 
Hotspur  answers,  'So  can  I,  and  so  can  any 
man;  but  will  they  come?'  " 

The  proposal  In  "The  Constructive  Uses 
of  Nuclear  Explosives"  by  Teller,  Talley.  Hig- 
gins,  and  Johnson  to  blast  a  sea-level  canal 
froni  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  to  Caledonia 
Bay  Is  of  particular  interest  to  students  of 
American  history.  The  Caledonia  Bay  (Sas- 
ardl-Mortn  route  is  the  first  across  the  Isth- 
mus cf  Panama  discovered  by  the  early 
Spanish  explorers. 

Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  sailed  from  his  cap- 
ital. Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  de  Darien  on 
September  6.  1513.  toward  Caledonia  Bay. 
Guided  by  Indians  he  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  continental  divide  and  on  September  25. 
1513  became  the  first  European  to  see  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  On  September  29th  he  waded 
into  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  and  ci.i;med  aU 
lands  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the 
name  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 

Not  long  after  Balboa  discovered  the  Pa- 
cific, King  Ferdinand-  ordered  a  road  built 
across  the  Isthmus  from  Nombre  de  Dios  on 
the  Atlantic  to  Panama  on  the  Pacific.  This 
road  became  the  highway  for  mule-pacK. 
shipments  of  gold  and  silver  from  Peru  and 
for  wool,  indigo,  dye  woods  and  mahogany 
from  other  Spanish  colonies  en  route  to 
Spain. 

Charles  V  ascended  the  throne  in  1516  and 
ordered  all  governors  of  Spanish  colonies  in 
Central  America  to  conduct  careful  surveys 
of  all  bays  and  rivers  to  find  a  passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  1522  Gon- 
zales de  Avila  sailed  from  Panama  to  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca  and  discovered  Lake  Nic- 
aragua.   

The  following  year  King  Charles  V  directed 
Hc-nando  Cortez  to  search  "for  the  passage 
which  would  connect  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  the  New  World  and  shorten  by  two 
thirds  the  route  from  Cadiz  to  Cathay." 
Cortez  established  the  transit  route  along 
the  Coatzacoalcos  River  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  in  Mexico.  The  Tehuantepec 
route  is  125  miles  long  with  a  summit  eleva- 
tion cf  810  feet. 

By  1525  the  Spanish  had  discovered  that 
Lake  Nicaragua  was  connected  to  the  At- 
lantic bv  the  San  Juan  River  but  separated 
from  the  Pacific  bv  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
only  153  feet  above  sea  level.  If  tlie  Spanish 
had  been  given  more  to  enterprise  and  engi- 
neering than  to  conquest  and  sliipping  gold 
and  silver  back  to  Spain,  they  could  have 
built  a  dam  near  the  mouth  cf  the  San  Juan 
Rivr  and  a  flight  of  locks  to  lift  vessels  to 
summit  level  of  Lake  Nic.iragua.  elevation 
105  feet,  cut  across  the  narrow  and  low  con- 
tinental divide  with  a  flight  of  locks  and  a 
ship  channel  through  the  v.illeys  of  Rio  del 
Medio  and  Rio  Grande  to  the  Port  of  Brito  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  route  is  187  miles  long 
but  requires  the  minimum  of  digging. 

In  1527  an  expedition  following  the  route 
of  the  present  Panama  Canal  sailed  up  the 
Rio  Grande  from  Panama,  carried  their  ca- 
noes eight  miles  across  the  continental  divide 
through  Culebra  Pass  to  Rio  Obispo  and 
down  Rio  Chagres  to  the  Atlantic  Oce.an.  a 
total  distance  of  40  miles.  The  following 
year,  Spanish  engineers  proposed  to  their 
government  that  a  waterway  be  constructed 
by    digging    across    the    continental    divide 


from   Cruces  to  connect  Rio  Obispo  to  the 
Rio  C-iande 

\V;thin  25  years  after  arriving  on  the  Cen- 
tral American  Isthmus  in  1502.  the  Spanish 
conqui.stadores    had     found    the    only     two 
existing    routes    suitable    for    an    Atlantic- 
Pacific    ship    canal.    Because    of    lower    con- 
tinental divides.   153   leet   at   Nicaragua  and 
290  feet  at  Panama  and  great  river  valleys 
cutting  across  the  Isthmus  on  both  of  these 
routes,    these    two    became    the    great    rivals 
for     trans-isthmian     commerce.     They     are 
r:\als   todav    Even   after  the  expenditure  of 
more  than    19   millions  of   dollars  by   Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal   Studv    Commission    for   new   surveys 
and    various    studies,    the    existing    Panama 
Canal    is   the   only    route    where    a   sea-level 
canal  could  be  constructed,  and  the  Nicara- 
aua  route  is  the  best  location  for  a  second 
high-level  laice  and  lock  canal.  A  combina- 
tion seawav  and  hydroelectric  project  is  be- 
ing considered  by  Colombia  along  the  Atrato 
River  llowing  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  San 
Juan  River  flowing  into  the  Pacific. 

Tlie  route  from  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias  to 
the  Bavano  River  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Is 
only  30  miles  across  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Isthmus,  but  the  continental  divide  Is 
1100  feet  high  crossing  this  route.  The 
distance  from  Caledonia  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of 
San  Miguel  is  35  miles  with  a  continental 
divide  of  1080  feet  above  sea  level. 

Edward  Teller  and  associates  have  selected 
the  Caledonia  route  for  detailed  discussion 
of  a  sea-level  canal  not  because  It  Is  feasi- 
ble to  dig  a  canal  along  this  route  but  be- 
cause the  tropical  jungle  in  this  locality  Is 
«o  sparsely  populated  that  fewer  people  will 
lave  to  be  relocated  outside  the  danger 
area  from  air  blast  and  ground  shock  in- 
cidental to  the  use  of  nuclear  explosive.?^ 
The  Atrato-Truando  route  is  also  considered 
c^esirable  from  this  point  of  view  but  is 
Q3  miles  long.  The  shorter  San  Bias  route 
cannot  be  considered  because  of  its  too-close 
proxiniitv  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  popu- 
lation centers  of  Colon  and  Panama  City. 
Both  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Nicaragua 
route  are  out  of  the  question  for  the  same 

The  old  dream  of  a  sea-level  canal  is  a 
hardv  perennial.  When  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
sens  "visited  Panama  in  December  8/9  to 
inaugurate  his  unsuccessful  undertaking  to 
di-  a  sea-level  canal,  he  said:  "There  are 
onlv  two  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
The  Chagres  River  and  the  deep  cutting  at 
the  summit.  The  first  can  be  surmounted 
bv  turning  the  headwaters  of  the  river  into 
another  channel,  and  the  second  will  dis- 
appear before  the  wells  which  uill  ^^  ^^^^ 
and  charged  with  explosives  of  sufficient 
force    to    remove    vast    quantities    at    each 

discharge."  

Ferdinand    de    Lesseps    came    to    Paiiama 
following  his  success  in  opening  a  ship  chan- 
nel   through    relatively    level    sand    iii    the 
desert   between   the   Gulf   of   Suez   and   the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  He  was  a  successful  pro- 
moter and  a  diplomat  but  not  an  engineer 
hv  education.  He  did  not  realize  that  a  suc- 
cessful engineer  must  adapt  his  plan  to  the 
terrain  on  which  he  builds.  Had  he  look«i  on 
the  great  river  valleys  of  the  Chagres  and  the 
Rio  Grande  with  the  eyes  of  an  engineer,  he 
would  have  seen  them  as  suitable  for   the 
formation    of    lakes.   Had   he   estimated   his 
costs  accurately  and  considered  what  he  could 
expect  to  finance,  he  would  have  adopted  the 
high-level  lake  and  lock  canal  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  French  engineer.  Adolphe 
Godin  de  Lepinav  as  the  best  possible  plan 
for  transiting  ships  across  the  Panamanian 
Mountains. 

Edward  Teller  is  not  so  presumptuous  as 
to  impose  an  impossible  decision  on  the 
engineer  The  nuclear  scientists  seek  only 
to  lay  the  scientiflc  foundations  and  apply 
the  information  necessary  for  civil  engi- 
neers and  geologists,  who  may  find  it  less 
expensive  to  use  nu'-lear  explosives  in  mas- 
sive   earth-moving    projects. 
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Professor  Teller  seeks  to  beat  his  sword 
Into  a  plowshare  With  this  purpose  In 
mind,  a  small  group  of  scientist*  met  at 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  Liver- 
more.  California.  In  the  Pall  of  196«.  After 
President  Elsenhower  failed  to  support  An- 
thony Eden  when  he  went  to  the  defense 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  this  vital  artery  of  ,x)m- 
merce  was  lost  to  the  free  world  Profesaor 
Teller  and  his  group  met  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  cutting  another  c.^nal  through 
friendly  territory  with  nuclear  explosives 
Althous;h  this  plan  was  eventually  dropped, 
the  Idea  of  constructing  i  sea-level  canal 
across  the  Central  American  Isthmus  has 
remained  'he  focus  of  Plowsh.ire 

De  Lesseps'  explosives  shattered  rock  and 
loosened  .soil  to  be  hauled  away  by  railroad. 
Heavy  tropical  rainfall  washed  the  moun- 
tain down  into  his  ditch  and  *5urled  the 
French  excavating  equipment  Perhaps  It 
was  Impossible  -o  dig  ;i  soa-!evel  can,»:  ...t 
Panama  with  the  engineering  equipment 
and  techniques  of  the  19th  century  In 
my  event  the  French  failure  left  the  level 
near  Cerro  Ciilebra  .it  elevation  193  feet, 
where  It  remained  until  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  purchased  the  French  diggings 
in   1904. 

Although    de    Lesseps    proposed    a    flood- 
control  daoiat  Alhajuela.  site  of  the  present 
Madden    Qa«i    and    Reservoir,    the    French 
never  solved   the  problem  of  the   torrential 
flo<3dwaters    of    the    Chagres    River     It    re- 
mained 'for     the     dMIngulshed     American 
engineer    John  Frank  Stevens,  to  make    'the 
gr^at   decision"   to   build    -i   dam    at    Gatun 
and  "make  the  Chagres  the  servant  instead 
of  the  master  of  the  situation  "  Putting  the 
flood   waters  of  the  Chagres   River   to  bene- 
ficial use  created  the  large    hlsth-level   .83  — 
87' 1    Gatun   Lake    ind   the  small.   Intermedi- 
ate-level   (54- (    Mlraflores    Lake    These    two 
lakes    on  opposite  sides  of   the  continental 
divide,  provide  safe  navigating  channels  for 
more    than    half    the    distance    across    the 
Isthmus     Establishing    a    summit    level    of 
85  feet  reduced  the  magnitude  of  excavating 
a  ship  channel  through  the  central  m.ass  to 
one  of  manageable  proportions  and  enabled 
Col.    George   Washington   Goethals   to   open 
the  Panama  Canal  to  'he  rommerce  of  the 
world  on   August   15.   1914 

The    authors    of    -The    Constructive    Uses 
of   Nuclear   Explosives"    have   produced    cal- 
culations to  show  that  a  total  of  35   mega- 
tons of  nuclear  energj-  will  produce  rraters 
deep  enough  for  a  sea-level  --hannel  'hrough 
the    1080-foot    elevation     The«e    calculations 
are    based    ori    experiments    in    the    klloton 
range  c.irrled   out  .in   the   Vevada  Test  Site 
Thev  have  not   been  'esfed  m  the  megaton 
ranse   Because  of  the  hazards  from  air  blast 
and  sround  shock    a  limit  of  13  Mt  has  heen 
placed    on    i    single    explo.slon     This    means 
that  to  move  a  lOflO-foot  mountain  will  re- 
quire three  detonations  set  off  -»  month  apart 
and    totaling    15    Mt     The    entire    sea-level 
canal  win  require  a  total  explosive   vleld  of 
170    Megatons    divided    among    302    devices 
of  various  vields    Because  of  the  hlch   total 
vleld.   problems  of   blast   and  seismic  .shock 
preclude    'he    excavation    of    rhe    canal    In 
a  =lniitle  explosion    With   a  maximum   vie'd 
of  12  M--    In  a  single  detonation.  14  setjarate 
explosions  will  be  required    The  devices  will 
cost  200  million  dollar' 

According  to  Soviet  publications  1 .352  'ons 
of  chemical  erploolves  were  p!ac«d  In  1  936 
holes  from  30  'o  50  fee-t  deep  .ind  fired  slmu!- 
taneouslv.  excavating  a  nlne-mlle-lonK  cut 
m  one  detonation  If  the  nuclear  phvslclsT* 
could  set  off  'hedr  whole  row  of  explosives 
In  a  single  detonation,  they  think  they  could 
excavate  a  c^nal  with  smooth  banks  Since 
thev  c3\nnot.  conventional  methods  will  be 
necessarv  to  connect  .=»  row  of  nuclear  craters 
The  greatest  uncertainty  Is  'he  practlcalltv 
of  .achieving  a  stable  cut  through  'he  1080- 
foot  elevation  Among  the  al'^ernatlves  sug- 
gested by  the  authors  are  a  realignment  of 
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the  can»i  or  the  excavation  of  part  ot  the 

cut  by  conventional  earth-moving  tech- 
niques, costing  from  two  to  four  billion 
dollars! 

In  building  the  Panama  Canal,  the  mate- 
rial removed  from  Culebra  Cut  was  hauled 
away  by  the  Panama  Railroad  and  used 
to  oonetruct  the  earth-fllled  dams  at  Gatun 
and  MUtiflores.  to  extend  a  breakwater  from 
the  mainland  to  Naos  Island,  and  to  build 
other  projects. 

In  nuclear  craterlng.  half  the  material  Is 
thrown  out  .ind  deposited  around  the  rim  of 
the  crater,  and  the  other  half  falls  back  into 
the  exoevatlon  The  slope  is  one  to  one  or 
46  degrees  The  material  which  slides  beck 
into  the  true  crater  is  changed  In  character 
and  Is  deposited  in  a  loes  state.  The  shocked 
material  in  the  rupture  zone  has  been  frac- 
tured and  displaced  In  v-ariouB  degrees  Since 
the  geologic  formation  of  the  motintalns  Is 
known  to  be  unstable,  these  factors  inherent 
In  underground  nuclear  explodons  add  to 
and  contribute  to  slopes  which  wwuld  be  un- 
stable In  any  case  Heavy  tropical  rainfall  and 
flaeh  floods  will  wn*h  the  material  back  Into 
the  canal  In  massive  landslides  which  will 
make  the  Cucuracha  slide  of  early  Panama- 
Canal  days  look  like  the  mud  slides  of  last 
winter  In  California,  where  the  transgres- 
sions agalnet  the  hills  were  committed  *1th 
bulldozers—  not  with  hydrogen  bombs' 

One  at  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  devel- 
oipment  of  techniques  of  using  nuclear  ex- 
plosives as  an  engineering  tool  was  the  pro- 
posal for  a  harbor  development  In  Australia 
This  project  ha«  been  abandoned  as  not 
feasible,  ajid  the  problem  has  been  solved 
by  conventional  means.  UnUI  such  time  as 
UBClear  pxc;ivatlng  techniques  prove  feasible 
for  some  intermediate  project,  such  as  a  har- 
bor or  highway  cut  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States,  the  use  of  nu- 
clear explosives  for  engineering  purposes 
most  remain  w^here  it  la  today,  in  the  early 
experimental  stage  The  step  from  engineer- 
ing estimates  to  engineering  deslim  for  a 
sea -level  canal  across  the  Central  .\merlcan 
Isthmus  cannot  be  taken  at  this  time  be- 
cause o*  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treuty.  to 
which  both  Panama  and  the  United  States 
are  committed. 

Adding  four  billion  dollars  for  conven- 
tional earth  moving  to  Teller's  estimated 
cost  of  655  million  dollars  for  nuclear  exca- 
vation of  a  sea-level  canal  from  the  Gulf  of 
San  Miguel  to  C.xledonla  Bay  plus  still  an- 
other Ave  billion  doU.ars  for  defense  and 
supporting  facilities,  which  are  already  paid 
for  at  the  site  oif  the  existing  Panama  Canal, 
brings  the  total  cost  of  a  new  canal  to  ten 
billion  dollars. 

There  is  no  economic  Justlflcatlon  for  such 
an  unnecessary  drain  on  an  alreadv  bankrupt 
US  Treasury  The  current  traffic  flow  at  the 
existing  Panama  Canal  Is  caused  partly  bv 
ships  trading  between  Europe  and  the  Par 
East  which  formerly  used  the  sllghtlv  shorter 
Suez  route  Following  the  voyage  of  the 
steamship  ^^anhattan  through  the  North- 
west Pasnage  to  open  .i  channel  for  the  ship- 
ment of  Alaskan  oil  to  refineries  at  Atlantic 
ports,  a  new  and  much  shorter  route  to  the 
Par  East  will  be  available  through  the  Bering 
Sea 

Before  the  development  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  some  defense  experts  favored  a  sea- 
:evel  canal  because  of  its  supposed  Immu- 
nity from  enemy  att5u:k  In  recent  veara, 
however.  expertJi  in  nuclear  warfare  have  es- 
tablished in  Congressional  debate  that  one 
nuclear  weapon  exploded  !n  the  .si;de  area  of 
the  cut  through  the  continental  divide  could 
produce  massive  Landslides  which  would  close 
any  canal  for  a  period  of  years  before  It  could 
be  cleared  of  radioactive  debris  Thus,  the  se- 
curity of  the  Panama  Canal,  like  the  defense 
of  our  prmclpal  cities  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  moral,  th-  spiritual,  and  militarv 
strength  of  the  American  people 

What  Is  needed  at  Panama  is  a  two-way 
ship  channel  through  the  central  ma^s  and 


a  third  lane  of  larger  locks  to  accommodate 
the  larger  ships  now  engaged  In  International 
trade  Work  on  widening  the  300-foot  chan- 
nel through  Culebra  Pass  to  500  feet  bottom 
width  was  begun  In  1960  and  will  be  com- 
pleted In  1970  The  third  lane  of  larger  locks 
was  authorized  by  Congress  In  1939.  Excava- 
tions for  the  new  locks  at  Oatun  and  Mlra- 
flores were  completed  when  work  was  sus- 
pended In  1942  The  Panama  Canal  Mod- 
ernization Act.  a  bill  to  complete  the  third 
lane  of  hxrks  in  accordance  with  the  Termi- 
nal Lake  Third  Locks  Plan,  Is  being  held  up 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  at  the  request  of  Rob- 
ert B  Anderson,  Chairman  of  President 
Johnson's  Atlantlc-Paclflc  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission. 

With  faith  In  the  future  of  moving  moun- 
tains by  means  of  nuclear  explosives.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  Ambassador  Ander- 
son negotiated  three  new  treaties  with  the 
Robles  Administration  of  Panama,  one  for 
the  new  sea-level  canal,  a  new  defense  treaty, 
and  one  to  cede  the  United  States  Territory 
of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  and  for  Joint 
administration  of  the  Panama  Canal  In  so 
doing  they  .acted  without  legislative  authori- 
zation and  Ignored  ur  disregarded  Article  IV. 
Section  3.  Clause  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  vests  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  territory  and  other  property  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Congress  (House  and 
Senate!  and  not  In  the  treaty-making 
power   (President  and  Senate). 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  considered 
the  1903  pmrchase  of  the  Canal  Zone  the 
most  important  achievement  of  his  admin- 
istration and  equal  in  Importance  to  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803  The  1903  treaty 
"grants  to  the  United  States  In  perpetuity" 
the  Canal  Zone  and  several  Islands  In  the 
Bav  of  Panama  and  "all  the  rights,  power 
and  authority  .  which  the  United  States 

would  possess  and  exercise  If  It  were  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  territory  within  which  said 
l.inds  and  waters  are  located  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power 
or  authority  " 

The  Juridical  ba.sls  for  United  States'  oper- 
ation of  the  Panama  Canal  is  set  down  In 
specific  detail  in  three  treaties,  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  with  Panama,  and 
the  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  with  Colombia 
Under  these  three  treaties  the  United  States 
Is  bound  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the 
Panama  Canal  in  perpetuity  and  to  keep  It 
open  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations  on  term?  of 
entire  equality  and  with  tolls  which  are  Just 
and  equitable.  Colombia,  .is  former  sovereign 
'■^:  the  Canal  Zone,  also  h.xs  .'-.peclal  rights 
and  privileges  set  forth  In  the  Thomson- 
Urrutla  Treaty.  When  the  secret  Johnson- 
Robles  treaties  were  exnosed  bv  the  Chlcacto 
Tribune  in  1967.  both  Great  Britain  and  Co- 
lombia protested  that  their  rights  were 
Jeopardized  by  the  proposed  new  treaties 

William  Howard  Taft's  theory  of  "Titular' 
sovereignty  Is  based  more  on  a  rule  oi 
English  grammar  than  on  the  Intent  of  the 
high  contracting  parties.  The  words  "leases 
to  the  United  States  In  perpetuity"  were 
taken  out.  and  the  words  "grants  to  the 
United  States  In  perpetuity"  were  written 
into  the  treaty  at  the  insistence  of  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hav. 
after  conferring  with  prominent  RepubUcnn 
leaders.  Including  Ellhu  Root,  and  leading 
senators  of  both  parties.  Including  Senator 
John  Tyler  Morgan.  Democrat  from  Ala- 
bama 

Before  being  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  ratification,  the  treaty  was 
ratified  unanimously  by  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  This  action  resulted  in 
rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  Panamanian 
people,  who  did  not  want  to  lose  the  canal 
to   Nicaragua,   as   provided   by   the   Spooner 
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Act  of  1903.  aa  an  alternative  route.  When 
the  Republic  of  Panama  adopted  Its  first 
constitution  In  February,  1904,  It  expressly 
ratified  all  measures  enacted  by  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  including  the  Hay-Bu- 
nau-VarlUa  Treaty.  After  ratification  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  payment  of 
ten  million  dollars  gold  to  the  RepubUc  of 
Panama,  the  Canal  Zone  became  constitu- 
tionally acquired  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Following  ratification  of  the  1903  treaty. 
Minister  of  Government  Tomas  Arias  of 
Panama,  a  member  of  the  Independence 
movement  which  gave  birth  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  gave  the  following  statement  to 
George  W.  Davis,  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  on  May  25,  1904: 

"The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama considers  that  upon  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  for  opening  an 
Interoceanlc  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  Ite  Jurisdiction  ceased  over  the 
Zone." 

Secretary  of  War  William  Howard  Taft 
when  testifying  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interoceanlc  Canals  on  April  18,  1906. 
characterized  "titular  sovereignty"  as  "a 
barren  Ideality."  It  remained  for  President 
Elsenhower  to  give  It  an  unintended  mean- 
ing by  ordering  the  flag  of  Panama  flown 
side  by  side  with  the  flag  of  the  United 
States   of   America   in   Shaler  Triangle. 

The  Gross  Amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  r.nd  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Bill.  1961.  prohibited  the  use  of  any 
funds  appropriated  in  that  Act  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  Psnamanlan  flag  In  the  Canal 
Zone  This  Act.  passed  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  and  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  clearly  ex- 
pressed the  will  of  Congress.  After  Congress 
adjourned  In  1960,  President  Elsenhower  au- 
thorized the  use  of  other  funds  to  fly  the 
flag  of  Panama  m  Shaler  Triangle. 

President  Kennedy  In  1963  extended  this 
illegal  display  of  the  Panamanian  flag  In  the 
United  States  Territory  of  the  Canal  Zone 
by  agreeing  to  fly  the  flag  of  Panama  side 
by  side  with  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
at  17  locations  where  the  flag  was  flown  by 
civilian  authorities  and  not  to  fly  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  at  other  locations  where  the  flag 
of  Panama  was  not  authorized  to  be  flown. 
When  the  students  of  Balboa  High  School 
returned  to  classes  on  January  2,  1964,  fol- 
lowing the  Christmas  recess,  they  found  no 
flag  flying  In  front  of  their  school.  On  Jan- 
uary 3.  1964,  a  petition  to  President  Johnson 
to  fly  the  U.S.  flag  outside  Balboa  High 
School  was  circulated  and  signed  by  nearly 
500  students.  On  January  7  students  raised 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  its  customary  place 
at  the  top  of  the  flag  pole  provided  for  that 
purpose  outside  Balboa  High  School.  The 
following  day  a  large  number  of  students  at 
Cristobal  High  School  with  substantial  pa- 
rental support  raised  the  U.S.  flag  In  front  of 
their  school. 

Following  the  Castro-Inspired  Panamanian 
riots  of  January  9,  1964,  President  Johnson 
made  the  last  correct  statement  of  U.S.  Canal 
policy  Issued  by  the  Chief  Executive. 

"The  United  States  cannot  allow  the  se- 
curity of  the  Panama  Canal  to  be  imperiled. 
We  have  a  recognized  obligation  to  operate 
the  Canal  efficiently  and  securely,  and  we 
Intend  to  honor  that  obligation  In  the  in- 
terest of  all  who  dep>end  on  It." 

In  view  of  recent  behavior  of  Castro-ln- 
spired  students  In  Panama,  any  weakening 
of  the  Juridical  base  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
such  as  renegotiating  the  basic  treaty  of 
1903.  will  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  situa- 
tion at  Suez.  If  the  United  States  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  honor  Its  treaty  commitment  to 
operate  the  Panama  Canal  as  an  Interna- 
tional public  utility  open  to  the  commerce 
of  all  nations  on  terms  of  entire  equality  and 
at  tolls  which  are  Just  and  equitable,  then 
Congress  should  proceed  without  further  de- 


lay to  provide  the  additional  lockage  capacity 
and  operational  Improvement  necessary  to 
meet  present  and  future  needs  of  world 
trade. 

S.  2228 
A   bin   to   provide   for   the   Increase   of    ca- 
pacity and  the  Improvement  of  ojjeratlons 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Modernization  Act". 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prosecute  the  work  necessary  to  Increase  the 
capacity  and  Improve  the  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal  through  the  'Adaptation  of 
the  third  locks  project  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
dated  February  24,  1939  (House  Document 
Nifmbered  210,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  and 
authorized  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Act  of 
August  11,  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;  PubUc  Num- 
bered 391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  with 
usable  lock  dimensions  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  by  not  less  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  by  not  less  than 
forty-five  feet,  and  Including  the  following: 
elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  and 
consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks  near  Mlra- 
flores In  new  lock  structures  to  correspond 
with  the  locks  capacity  at  Gatun,  raise  the 
summit  water  level  to  its  optimum  height  of 
approximately  nloety-two  feet,  and  provide 
a  summit-level  lake  anchorage  at  the  Pa- 
cific end  of  the  canal,  together  with  such 
appurtenant  structures,  works,  and  facilities. 
and  enlargements  or  Improvements  of  exist- 
ing channels,  structures,  works,  and  facili- 
ties, aa  may  be  deemed  necessary,  at  an  esti- 
mated total  cost  not  to  exceed  $850,000,000. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
August  11,  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  work  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  As  used  In 
such  Act.  the  terms  "Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal",  "Secretary  of  War",  and  "Panama 
Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone",  "Secretary  of  the  Army",  and  "Pan- 
ama Canal  Company",  respectively,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may 
act  and  exercise  his  authority  as  President 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  may 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  that 
company. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  tis  the  'Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  one  member  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  in  private  business  (In- 
cluding engineering) ; 

(2)  two  members  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  In  the  science  of  engineer- 
ing: 

(3)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army  (retired);  and 

(4)  one  member  who  Is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line.  United  States  Navy 
( retired ) . 

(c)  TTie  PrBsldent  shall  designate  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  one  of  the  members 
experienced  and  skilled  in  the  science  of 
engineering. 

(d)  The  President  shall  fill  each  vacancy 


on  the  Board  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

( e )  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  its  work  under  this  Act  Is  com- 
pleted. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  toe 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  5313 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per 
annum  rate  which  is  $500  less  than  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  the  Chairman.  The  membein 
of  the  Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  United  States 
Navy  each  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic 
pay  which,  when  added  to  his  pay  as  a 
retired  officer,  will  establish  his  total  rate  of 
pay  from  the  United  States  at  a  per  SLnnum 
rate  which  Is  $500  less  than  the  rate  ol^baslc 
pay  of  the  Chairman. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  app)olntments  in  the  compet- 
itive service,  a  secretary  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  and  activities  and  shall  fix  their 
rates  of  basic  pay  in  accordance  with  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates.  The  secretary  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  study  and  review  all  plans  and  de- 
signs for  the  third  locks  project  referred  to  In 
section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  to  make  on-the-site 
studies  and  Inspections  of  the  thUd  locks 
project,  and  to  obtain  current  Information  on 
all  phases  of  planning  and  construction  with 
respect  to  such  project.  The  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  shall  ftirnlsh  and  make  available 
to  the  Board  at  all  times  current  Information 
with  respect  to  such  plans,  designs,  and  con- 
struction. No  construction  work  shall  be  com- 
menced at  any  stage  of  the  third  locks  project 
unless  the  plans  and  designs  for  such  work, 
and  all  changes  and  modifications  of  such 
plans  and  designs,  have  been  submitted  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Oanal  Zone  to,  and  have 
had  the  prior  approval  of,  the  Board.  The 
Board  shall  rejyort  promptly  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  the  results  of  its  studies 
and  reviews  of  all  plans  and  designs,  Includ- 
ing changes  and  modifications  thereof,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  together  with 
its  approval  or  disapproval  thereof,  or  Its 
recommendations  for  changes  or  modifica- 
tions thereof,  and  Its  reasons  therefor. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  its  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on 
the  third  locks  projects  and  may  submit, 
in  Its  discretion.  Interim  reports  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
these  matters. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews.  Inquiries,  and  Investigations 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
official  reports,  documents,  data,  and  papers 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  officials;  and  the  Board  Is 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board, 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  sub- 
pena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  In- 
formation and  data,  and  require  the  pro- 
duction of  any  books,  papers,  or  ot^er  docu- 
ments and  records  which  the  Board  may 
deem  relevant  or  material  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
board.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  In  the 
United  States,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other 
area   under   the   control   or   Jurisdiction   of 
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the  United  States,  including  the  Canal 
Zone 

Sec  6  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
activities  under  this  Act.  the  Board  i-  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  uf  experts 
and  consultants  or  urganlzatlona  thereof  In 
aurcordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  $2(X)  per  diem 

Sec  7  Upon  request  of  the  Board  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
In  the  executive  branch  or  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  such 
period  ur  periods  as  may  be  .igreeO  upLn  by 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department. 
a(?ency  or  establishment  concerned,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department  agency, 
or  establishment  to  assist  the  Riard  in  car- 
rying out  Its  functions  and  activities  under 
this  Act 

SEC  8  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  in  the  .-ame  manner  and  upon 
the  same  amdltlons  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States 

Sec  9  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  both  shall  provide,  on  a.  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  administrative  support 
services  lor  the  Board  as  the  Board  may 
request.         .   - 

Sec  -10  TU*Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expt'n.ses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  tor  rent  of  quarters  at  'he  seat  of 
governmen'-  and  in  'he  Canal  SC"ne.  and  for 
such  prlntlni?  and  binding  as  the  Board  deems 
necessary  to  carry  nut  etfectlvely  Its  func- 
tions and  activities  under  this  Act 

SEC  11  All  expen.ses  oi  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  tUe  presentation  of 
Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  rhe  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  eniployee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate 

Sec  12  Any  provision  of  the  Act  of  August 
11.  1939  (53  Stat  1409;  Ptiblic  Numbered 
391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress!  or  of  any  other 
statute.  incon.iisient  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  IS  superseded,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  to  the  extent  of  »uch  incjnsistency. 

SEC.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  -uch  sum*  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  ••ut  the  provLsions  of  this  .Act  .\nv 
sum  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  2(a>  shall  remain  available  until 
expended 

[Adopted  by  the  51st  Annual  National  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion.  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  Aug.  26.27.28.  1969 1 

Pana.m\  C\'i^L  Resoi.vthon  207 
(To   oppose   abrogation  of  US.   rights   con- 
cerning operation  and  security  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal) 

Whereas.  In  1903.  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  :^f  Panama  entered  ;nto  a  'roa'y 
"to  Insure  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
acroos  the  Isthumus  of  Panama  'o  connect 
the  -Mlant!'*  and   Pacific  Oceans.'    and 

Whereas,  by  that  treaty,  the  Republic  ^ 
Panama  i  for  a  lump-sum  payment  of  ten 
million  dollars  :n  eold  plus  an  annu'tv  now 
.^mounting  to  nearly  two  million  dollars) 
granted  to  the  United  States  In  perpetuity 
the  use,  occupation  and  control  of  a  zone  of 
land  and  land  under  water  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance  operation,  sanitation,  and 
protection  of  the  canal,  and  granted  to  the 
United  States  all  the  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority. wUhln  the  zone  mentioned,  "which 
the  United  States  would  posscis  and  exer- 
cise If  It  were  the  .sovereign  of  the  territory 
within  which  said  lands  and  waters  are  lo- 
cated, to  'he  f-ntire  exclusion  r.f  the  --xTCise 
bv  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  anv  sucii  sov- 
ereign rights.  pHjwer  or  authority";  and 

Whereas  the  Panama  Canal  now  represents 
a  total  United  States  investment  of  nearly 


nve  billion  dollars,  and  Is  a  vital  strategic 
as.set  to  the  United  States  for  hemispheric 
defense  and  our  own  national  security,   and 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  also  Is  of 
great  economic  imf>ortance  to  the  United 
States,  inasmuch  as  70  percent  of  traffic 
through  the  Canal  either  originates  or  ter- 
minates In  U  S  ports,  and  Canal  operations 
represent  a  net  gain  for  U  S  balance-of- 
pavments  (if  more  than  40  million  dollars 
annually:    and 

Whereas  The  .American  l.eglon  has  con- 
sistently expressed  Its  strong  opposition  to 
any  wealtenlng  of  the  United  States  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  That  The  American  Legion  re- 
afflrms  Its  positions  heretofore  taken  with 
regard  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  opposes  any  new  Canal  treaties 
that  would  abrogate  the  es,sentinl  provisions 
of  the  1903  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama;  and 

Further  resolved,  That  The  American  Le- 
gun  urges  both  the  Hiiisc  i^f  Hepre  rnta- 
tlves  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Congress  to  adopt  a  Joint  Resolution  express- 
ing It  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  that  the  Ciovcrnment  of  the  United 
Stales  shall  maintain  and  protect  lis  sov- 
ereign rights  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
Its  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
that  the  United  Slates  shall  m  lui  way  lor- 
felt.  cede,  or  transfer  any  of  tlieso  rights  of 
Jurisdiction  to  any  other  administration, 
government,  or  International  organization; 
and 

Further  resolved.  That  Tlie  American  Le- 
gion urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
.kl.^o  to  adopt  legislation  to  provide  li  r  ,tn 
increase  In  the  capacity  and  for  operational 
'mprovemcnts  of  the  existing  Panama  Canal 
m  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  so-called 
Terminal   Lukes — Third   Locks   Plan". 


INYO-MONO    COUNTIES    L.-\ND    EX- 
CH.\NGE    PROPOSAL 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr.  President.  I  wa.s 
pleased  to  read  the  generally  Tavorable 
editorial  of  the  Los  Anaeles  Times  on 
S.  3191.  a  bill  that  my  colieajiue  from 
California  iMr.  MuRrnY'  and  I  intro- 
djccd  to  authorr^e  a  land  exchanue  m 
:•  '■  O Aens  Valley  area  of  C.ilifornla. 

At  the  same  tune.  I  endorse  the  Times 
recommendation  that  the  proposal  re- 
ceive a  meticulous  analysis  by  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. The  bill  is  a  len'.;thy  and  com- 
plex bill  and  has  been  developed  through 
long  neeotiation  by  the  parties  involved. 
If  there  arc  hidden  flaws  withm  its  in- 
tricacies. I  'vant  to  see  them  discovered 
and  corrected 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Los  Anteles  Times  edi- 
trial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeccion,  the  editorial 
vas  ordered  to  b*-  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iProtr.  the  Los  .Angeles  Times.  Dec    9,   19691 
Protecting  the  Citys  Watershed 

Legislation  which  would  permit  an  ex- 
change of  mountain  acreage  by  the  City  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power  und  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  under  con.sideratlon  In 
Congress. 

Purpose  of  a  bill,  co-sponsored  by  Cali- 
fornia's two  Senators,  is  to  provide  extra  pro- 
tection for  the  city's  principal  water  supply 
and  to  open  more  federal  land  for  public 
enjoyment. 


Unlike  many  past  land  deals  in  the  Owens 
Valley  area,  this  proposed  land  swap  has 
generated  little,  If  any.  opposition  D W  P. 
iifflclals.  Inyo  and  Mono  County  supervisors 
and  civic  leaders  are  united  In  endorsement 

The  legislation  v^-ould  authorize  the  City  to 
turn  over  ab.out  3,500  acres  to  be  used  for 
national  re"reatlon.  camping  and  ski  devel- 
opment and  for  the  future  use  of  four  Owens 
Valley  cities 

In  exchange,  the  city  would  receive  about 
10  000  acres  and.  even  more  important,  a  tirm 
federal  pledge  to  keep  235.000  acres  sur- 
rLiiindlng  the  cuy's  Owens  River  and  Mono 
Batin  Watershed  from  harmful  public  uses 
as  long  as  it  is  needed  to  protect  our  water 
supply 

.Although  the  bill  would  prevent  disposal 
jf  land  still  withdrawn  to  ttuard  the  \ltal 
watershed.  It  would  give  federal  officials  the 
right  to  permit  recreation,  stock  gra./ing. 
mining  and  home  development  on  the  other 
acreage  under  lederal  Jurisdiction 

Oil  the  surface  the  pack.Jse  deal  appears  to 
be  in  the  best  Interests  ol  Los  Angeles.  Inyo 
and  Mono  county  residents  and  California's 
recreation-hungry   millions. 

We  suggest,  however,  that  the  entire  pack- 
age be  given  close  scrutiny  at  public  hear- 
ings before  the  proper  House  and  Senate 
committees  In  addition  to  public  testimony 
from  city  D  W  P.  and  federal  fore.st  authori- 
ties. California's  vocal  conservation  group 
should  be  Invited  to  have  their  say 

If  the  legislation  is  as  constructive  as  It 
appears,  it  Is  wort.'iy  of  enactment,  but  only 
after  a  wcjrd-by-word  airing  of  all  the  line 
print.  \^ 


DR      LUTIIER     HOLCOMB— a     DEDI- 
CATED PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  the  Wichita 
Eagle-Beacon  paid  a  high  editorial 
tribute  to  Dr.  Luther  Holcomb  m  ILs  i.s.^ue 
of  November  29.   19G9. 

Who  IS  Luther  Holcomb':'  He  is  a  man 
President  Nixon  has  reappointed  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  in  reco^,'n:tion  of 
Ills  dedication  to  the  problems  coniront- 
ing  black  men  and  for  the  calm  and  ef- 
fective manner  in  v.hich  lie  has  carried 
out  his  assignment 

I  ask  iman'mous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "It's  Reas.>uring."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From   the  Wichita   Eagle   and   the  Beacon. 

Nov   29.  19691 

It's  Reassuring 

Change  Is  a  way  of  life  In  Washington  But 
a  graduate  of  the  University  ol  Oklahoma 
has  compiled  a  record  that  has  received  Ut- 
ile publicity  while  serving  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor'tmity  Com- 
mission under  lour  ditlerent  EEOC  chair- 
men He  is  Dr.  Luther  Holccmb.  .»  Dallas 
Democrat,  vvho  was  reappointed  by  President 
Nixon. 

Common  sense  and  reasonableness  are  the 
two  traits  that  this  unobtrusive  former 
minister  brought  to  the  work  ol  the  commis- 
sion. His  philosophy  Is  that  "where  prejudice 
and  discrimination  exist,  we  must  tear  It  out 
from  Its  very  roots."  By  tact  .ind  diploniacy 
he  has  successfully  encouraged  the  mainte- 
nance of  lines  of  communication  with 
minority  groups 

Dr.  Hclcomb's  continued  service  on  the 
commission  demonstrates  that  capable  serv- 
ice can  be  rewarded  In  political-conscious 
Washington.  This  Is  especially  reassuring 
when  It  Involves  an  agency  with  sensitive 
problems  of  human  relations. 


December  12,  1969 
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PROTECTION  FOR  THE  U.S.  PETRO- 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  HOLLINGS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  4,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  de- 
livered an  excellent  speech  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Synthetic  Organic 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Hollings  has 
eloquently  summarized  the  problem  of 
protecting  some  of  our  domestic  indus- 
tries against  unfair  foreign  competition. 
He  has  dealt  with  the  administration's 
unfortunate  action  on  the  American 
selling  price  and  has  touched  on  a  prob- 
lem which  is  veiT  much  in  the  news  at 
the  present  time — oil  import  controls. 
Certainly  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
special  provision  for  our  petrochemical 
industry  in  any  new  arrangements  to 
control  oil  imports.  The  petrochemical 
industi-y  will  lose  its  share  of  the  world 
market  If  it  is  forced  to  pay  the  domestic 
price  for  crude  oil. 

Mr.  Piesydent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  /he  statement  of  the  junior 
Senator  fipm  South  Carolina  be  printed 
in  the  REdDRo. 

There  »eing  no  cb.iection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS   BY    SENATOR   HlRNEST   F.    HOLLINGS 

With  mixed  feelings  I  have  accepted  your 
invitation  to  speak  to  this  impressive  gath- 
ering, your  Annual  Meeting.  Having  ven- 
tured to  communicate  with  the  chemical  In- 
dustry on  a  similar  but  less  auspicious  oc- 
casion Just  six  months  ago,  I  am  encouraged 
by  this  new  Invitation  but  not  at  all  op- 
timistic that  I  can  sound  the  kind  of  cheer- 
ful, hopetul  note  which  ought  to  character- 
ize the  me.ssage  presented  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing. Your  industry  is  too  dynamic  for  me  to 
believe  that  you  are  at  all  Interested  in  a 
look  backward.  I  shall  therefore  Invite  you 
to  take  a  forward  look  at  the  probable  for- 
eign economic  policy  developments  which 
will  affect  your  Industry. 

Your  Nimiber  One  Interest  In  this  area 
is  the  defeat  of  that  pan  of  the  Administra- 
tion's trade  bill  which  would  repeal  the 
American  Selling  Price.  Doubtless  you  In- 
vited me  to  speak  because  a  great  part  of  my 
energy  as  a  Senator  has  been  devoted  to  the 
effort  to  .secure  a  limitation  on  imports  of 
textile  articles.  The  two  subjects  are  directly 
related. 

Notwithstanding  the  commendable  and  en- 
tirely tirst-class  effort  which  your  Industry 
has  devoted  to  the  attempted  education  of 
Government  officials  on  the  importance  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  retention  of  the 
.\mencan  Selling  Price  value  basis  for  im- 
p.)rts  of  benzenoid  chemicals,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  such  an  understanding  has  in 
l.ict  been  created.  Administration  spokes- 
men use  an  incredible  amount  oi  hvlmbug  in 
.ittemptmg  to  dress  up  the  diplomlitic  de- 
bacle which  occurred  when  they  surrendered 
to  the  insistent  demands  of  your  foreign  com- 
;ietit,cirs  for  the  repeal  of  ASP. 

The  latest  exhibit  In  triis  humbug  charade 
!■-  the  address  by  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations  before  the  Manufac- 
t  tiring  Chemists  Association  on  November  25. 

In  the  best  tradition  of  the  publican,  he 
stood  before  the  high  priests  of  the  chemical 
industry  and  proclaimed  that  the  Adminls- 
Tation  rejects  the  pleas  of  those  who  would 
seek  an  abandonment  of  what  he  described 
as  "the  liberal  trade  philosophy  that  we  as  a 
Nation  have  steadfastly  pursued  for  35  years." 

Thirty-live  years  would  take  us  back  to 
1934.  the  year  of  the  enactment  of  Cordell 
Hull's  trade  agreements  legislation.  That  Act 


was  emergency  legislation  and  declared  In  Its 
statement  of  purposes  that  It  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress  as  a  means  of  assisting  In  the 
then-existing  emergency  of  the  depression  In 
restoring  the  American  standard  of  living. 
Like  most  emergency  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  It  lived  on  far  beyond  the  life 
of  the  emergency  which  called  it  into  being. 

Cordell  Hull  declared  in  the  Senate  hear- 
ings that  the  Act  was  an  "emergency  remedy 
for  emergency  conditions."  The  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  emphasized  the  emergency 
character  of  the  bill  by  calling  attention  to 
an  amendment  which  It  adopted  Inserting 
the  words  "in  the  present  emergency"  in  the 
policy  section  of  the  bill.  Secretary  Hull  as- 
sured the  Senate  that  the  President's  au- 
thority to  reduce  Import  duties  through 
trade  agreements  was  to  be  "special  and  tem- 
porary." 

The  giants  In  the  Senate  at  that  time — in- 
cluding Senators  Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 
Robinson  of  Arkansas,  and  George  of  Geor- 
gia— all  stressed  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
legislation.  Senator  George  stated  during  the 
debate  In  the  Senate  that  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  could  have  confidence  "in  the  in- 
tegrity and  courage  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government"  to  discontinue  the  dele- 
gation of  tariff-cutting  power  to  the  Presl- 
ident  when  "the  extraordinary  conditions 
which  now  seem  to  Justify  Its  use  shall  have 
ceased  to  exist." 

Cordell  Hull's  concept  was  that  the  ex- 
treme tariff  barriers  which  had  been  erected 
by  all  nations  during  the  panic  of  the  de- 
pression in  an  effort  to  protect  their  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  could  be  reduced 
selectively  by  a  swap  of  tariff  concessions 
which  would  mutually  benefit  the  negotiat- 
ing countries. 

His  Idea  was  that  there  were  many  ar- 
ticles which  would  not  Impair  or  interfere 
with  the  economic  strength  of  American 
agriculture,  mining,  or  industry,  and  con- 
cessions on  these  products  could  be  ex- 
changed for  concessions  by  other  countries 
on  products  which  the  United  States  had 
the  existing  capacity  to  export  which,  in 
turn,  would  not  impair  or  adversely  affect 
agriculture,  mining,  or  Industry  in  the  coun- 
tries of  destination. 

In  short.  Cordell  Hull's  plan  emphasized 
selective  tariff  concessions  and  the  continued 
prelection  of  Import-sensitive  sectors  of 
American  Industry  and  agriculture. 

During  the  successive  renewals  of  the  trade 
agreements  legislation  in  1945  and  period- 
ically down  to  the  Kennedy  Act  of  1962.  an 
emergency  has  always  been  dredged  up  as 
the  basis  for  a  renewal  of  the  President's 
power  to  reduce  duties. 

Follow^ing  World  War  II.  the  slogan  which 
epitomized  the  new  emergency  justification 
was  "trade,  not  aid"  and  the  need  to  "close 
the  dollar  gap." 

By  the  time  the  American  people  had  be- 
come disenchanted  with  foreign  aid  tiiid  our 
once-strong  balance  of  paymentr,  surplus 
had  been  converted  into  chronic  deficits,  a 
new  emergency  was  christened  as  the  Holy 
Grail  in  what  had  now  become  the  perennial 
crusade  against  America's  comparatively  lib- 
eral system  for  regulating  imports  throug'n 
the  use  of  tariffs. 

The  new  emergency  was  the  specter  of 
an  inward-looking,  protectionist.  European 
Common  Market,  an  international  commer- 
cial cartel  which  the  United  States  fostered 
but  now  chooses  to  use  as  the  dragon  which 
must  be  slain  If  George  Ball's  plan  for  a 
brave  new  world  liberated  from  the  com- 
mercial tyTanny  of  U.S.  import  duties  aver- 
aging 11  per  cent  was  to  be  accomplished. 

When  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  talks  about  a  trade  philosophy 
which  ha.<!  been  "steadfastly  pursued  for  35 
years."  he  overlooks  the  shifting  sands  of 
the  crises  which  have  been  Invoked  by  the 
high  priests  of  free  trade  In  the  successful 
dismantling  of  our  tariff  system  during  that 
period. 


A  cardinal  principle  to  which  the  Chief 
Executive  and  the  Congress  have  paid  alle- 
giance in  the  enactment  and  successive  re- 
newal of  the  trade  agreements  legislation  was 
that  the  President  would  be  allowed  to 
reduce  only  those  Import  duties  which  were 
found  by  him  to  be  "unduly  burdening  and 
restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States."  This  principle  came  to  be  honored 
more  In  the  breach  than  In  the  observance, 
as  the  minions  in  the  State  Department  to 
whom  the  use  of  the  President's  power  was 
in  fact  delegated  enthusiastically  set  about 
to  demonstrate  that  Parkinson's  law  oper- 
ates just  as  fully  in  the  use  of  delegated 
authority  as  it  does  in  the  creation  of 
bureaucratic  establishments. 

The  ultimate  expression  of  the  contempt 
which  our  Nation's  foreign  trade  bureaucrats 
have  had  for  the  carefully  stated  limitations 
on  the  President's  power  came  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  when  the  United  States  agreed 
In  advance  of  the  negotiations  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  import  duties  were  to  be  reduced 
in  an  across-the-board  fashion  by  50  per 
cent  subject  only  to  a  minimum  nvmiber  of 
exceptions — and  theee  only  following  con- 
frontation and  Justification  on  the  grounds 
of  overriding  national  Interest. 

I  scarcely  need  to  remind  this  audience 
that  the  evangelistic  zeal  of  U.S.  trade  nego- 
tiators swept  aside  all  of  the  criteria  limit- 
ing the  President's  authority  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  under  the  1962  Act.  enabling 
them  to  findvnot  only  that  virtually  all 
chemical  duties  should  be  reduced  by  the 
full  amount  of  the  President's  authority — a 
50  per  cent  cut — but  also  that  they  should 
dare  to  go  beyond  the  outer  limits  of  the 
Congressional  delegation  and  negotiate  an 
illegitimate  agreement  providing  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  American  selling  price 

The  tjrpe  of  Integrity  and  courage  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government  to 
which  Senator  George  referred  in  1934  has  \ 
rarely  been  exercised  in  the  long  history  of 
the  trade  agreements  legislation,  as  succeed- 
ing administrations  have  successfully  cre- 
ated new  emergencies  to  justify  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  President's  dominant  power 
over  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  world  has  grown  more  complex  during 
this  history.  The  trade  agreement  program 
has  succeeded  in  virtually  dismantling  our 
tariff  as  an  effective  means  for  the  regulation 
of  Imports.  It  has  failed  to  promote  our  na- 
tional interest  as  we  have  changed  from  a 
powerful  trading  nation  with  a  commanding 
trade  surplus  to  one  which  now,  under  hon- 
est accounting,  has  a  persistent  trade  deficit. 
During  the  five-year  period  preceding 
World  W'ar  II.  we  had  an  average  foreign 
trade  surplus  of  738  million  dollars.  During 
the  five  years  immediately  following  World 
War  II.  when  we  were  the  supplier  of  man- 
ufactured goods  to  nations  tliat  were  re- 
building their  war-damaged  economies,  our 
foreign  trade  surplus  was  5.2  billion  dollars. 
This  surplus  Increased  to  6  3  billion  dollars 
for  the  average  of  the  five  years  1961  to  1965. 
From  that  point  our  foreign  trade  fortunes 
have  been  in  a  serious  decline.  By  1968.  our 
surplus  had  dwindled  to  13  billion  dollars. 
There  figures  are  based  on  our  Government's  ' 
method  of  foreign  trade  .(coountlng,  which 
differs  from  that  of  most  other  developed 
countries  in  the  world. 

Our  real  situation  is  disclosed  when  we  re- 
cast our  import  statistics  to  a  c.i.f.  value 
basis,  which  includes  ocean  freight  and  in- 
surance, and  when  we  subtract  from  our  ex- 
port statistics  the  value  ol  goods  financed 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  Public 
■Uxv.-  480. 

In  1968,  for  example.  Instead  of  the  1.3  bil- 
lion dollar  surplus,  we  in  fact  incurred  a  3.7 
billion  dollar  deficit.  Our  imports  c.l.f.  were 
35.5  billion  dollars,  and  our  exports  net  of 
Government-financed  sales  were  31.8  billion 
dollars.  These  data  are  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  in  1M4.  United  States  exports  ac- 
counted for  16.6  per  cent  of  tiie  world  ex- 
port trade  during  the  period  19a»  through 
1933  In  1967,  US  exports  accounted  for  only 
14.9  per  cent  of  total  world  exports  After 
all  of  these  years  of  tariff  concesalona  under 
the  trade  agreements  program,  we  are  worse 
off  than  beiore  we  began  the  use  of  that 
means  of  promoting  our  exports ! 

Until  the  1962  Act  was  enacted.  It  was  the 
declared  purpose  of  each  of  the  American 
Presidents  who  sought  the  enactment  and 
extension  of  the  trade  agreements  leglslaUon 
that  the  power  to  reduce  tariffs  would  be 
used  telecUvely  and  with  great  care  In  order 
to  avoid  mjitflng  American  industries. 

One  of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  of- 
acers  declared  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  A  man  of  the  character  of  the 
President.  :n  administering  the  trade  agree- 
ments program,  would  not  be  so  inhuman 
as  to  retire  in  axiy  barbarous  way  •  •  •  in- 
efflclent  Industries." 

Secretary  Hull  ijave  r.ls  .tsBuranoe  that  the 
uuthority  would  not  bf  used  »o  aa  to  result 
in  injury  or  hurt.  In  respondliig  to  rhe  state- 
ment '<l  Congressman  John  McCormacit.  now 
the  Speaker  of  ',he  Hoiise,  -.hat  the  purpose 
of  the  levislatlon  was  to  assure  adequate 
protectiiji^  to  American  industry  ' 

F'tfisldepi.  Truman  .ilter  conferrtni?  with 
Senator  Arthur  \'andenber(t.  estabil.shed  "he 
escape  cUuse  by  executive  order  In  1948  The 
President  stated  that  he  had  iissured  the 
Congress  that  domestic  producers  would  be 
safe^iarded  '.n  the  process  f  fxpandlni? 
trade  "  He  declared  that  'his  commitment 
had  t)een  kept  by  him.  luid  that  it  would 
continue  to  be  kept 

Presidents  Truman.  Elsenhower  nnd  Ken- 
nedy did  not  hesitate  fo  use  the  escape  clause 
to  lncre«.se  •ari''s  m  order  to  protect  Ameri- 
can industries  that  had  been  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  seriously  injured 
by  imports 

Even  though  Presldmt  Kennedy  pressed 
hard  for  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  !962,  durlnn  his  tra^lmlly  brief 
days  in  ofBce  he  forthrightly  used  hla  au- 
thorl".-  »V8  President  'o  protect  American 
Industries 

Preslden"  Johnsons  emphasis,  under  the 
eruidance  of  his  Special  Representauve  for 
Trade  NetfotliMoivs  was  'o  expedite  the  dis- 
mantling of  'arlff  protection,  mcludlni?  es- 
cap)e  clause  rates  of  dutv 

The  sii^niflcant  thing  about  this  Admlrus- 
t ration's  trade  message  Is  that  It  seems,  on 
the  whole,  to  offer  a  continuation  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policies  rather  than  the  selec- 
tive approach  taken  by  President  Elsenhower 
and  the  willingness  to  uae  the  escape  ■  lause 
to  prot.ecr  injured  industries  demonsrrated 
by  President*  Truman.  Elsenhower,  und 
Kennedy 

There  is  nothing  :n  the  background  uf  the 
current  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  to  promise  anything  ^ther  than 
an  attempt  ro  exceed  the  Kros-s  liberality  of 
the  Johnson  AdmuUstratlon  In  resolving 
trade  issues  in  favor  of  multinational  corpo- 
rations and  foreign  countries  The  mainte- 
nance of  sound  protection  for  labor-intensive 
American   ind'-jtrles  will  '-ontlnue  ro     uffer 

This  brings  us  to  the  matter  uf  the  rela- 
tlonshiD  t)etween  a  program  for  the  limita- 
tion of  textile  Imports  and  a  program  'o 
forestall   rhe  promised  repeal  of  ASP 

In  the  beginning  of  your  Industry's  tariff 
protection,  the  textile  Industry  wsa  your 
strongest  advocate  Most  of  the  witnesses  In 
the  CouKresslonal  hearings  In  1916  testify- 
ing in  support  of  the  emergency  'arlff  act 
which  f!rsi  established  meaningful  protec- 
tion for  vour  Industry  were  textile  mill  own- 
ers and  piece  dyers.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion they  asked  for  Increased  duties  on  dyes. 

After  World  War  I.  representatives  of  the 
textile  industry  wired  President  Wilson  that 
no  conventional  tariff  could  furnish  protec- 


tion for  an  independent  American  dye  in- 
dustry against  the  resources  and  competitive 
methods  of  the  German  dye  cartel.  The  U.8 
textile  industry  declared  that  "a  domestic 
dye  industry  Is  essential  to  the  Independence 
.jf  the  American  textile  industry." 

President  Wilson  got  the  message,  and 
in  a  message  to  Congress  asking  for  perma- 
nent protection  for  the  dyestuff  and  related 
chemical  Industry,  he  declared  that  It  would 
t)e  a  policy  of  obvious  prudence  to  make 
certain  of  the  successful  maintenance  of 
many  strong  and  well-equipped  chemical 
plants  The  German  chemical  industry,  with 
which  we  wUl  be  brought  Into  competition, 
was  and  well  may  be  again  be  a  thoroughly 
knit  monopoly,  capable  of  exercising  a  com- 
petition of  a  peculiarly  Insidious  and  dan- 
gerovis  kind  " 

I  need  not  remind  you  gentlemen  In  this 
room  that  the  Clerman  industry  today  is  the 
keystone  of  i  European  dye  cartel  whose 
jperations  are  so  flagrant  that  only  recently 
•ha  Common  Market  itself  felt  obliged  to 
declare  !to  nvarketlng  activities  unlawful.  It 
is  tor  the  benefit  of  this  International  cartel 
•hat  the  Administration  will  attempt  to 
honor  President  John.son's  commitment  for 
•ho  repeal  of  ASP. 

The  ptirpose  of  the  ASP  was  to  assist  In  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  a  strong  domes- 
tic synthetic  organic  chemical  Industry  The 
policy  has  Lx^en  a  success  X\\e  Administra- 
tion Itself  acknowledges  that  the  benzenold 
chemical  industry  has  enjoyed  a  strong 
growth  rate 

Stepping  aside  from  the  contribution  which 
.\SP  has  made  Wi  this  result  Ioiir  h  national 
policy  objective,  this  Administration  echoes 
•he  shallow  thinking  of  the  preceding  Ad- 
ministration in  lilogically  reastining  that  the 
policy  havltig  been  a  success.  It  must  now  be 
termlnatett^ion  the  insistence  of  the  Euro- 
peans. -Aho^^actlvlties  In  the  past,  repealed 
in  the  pres^rr^  required  the  policy  to  be  es- 
tablished m  the  first  instance 

The  lame  -juiftlflcation  offered  by  the  cur- 
rent SpecliU  Representative  l.s  'hat  the 
United  States  "must  counter  the  view  that 
.\SP  ;s  a  major  symbol  of  American  protec- 
'lonlsm   ■ 

It's  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the  logic 
•hat  an  iintnith  caji  be  countered  bv  destroy- 
ing the  tibject  to  which  the  untruth  has  been 
directed 

In  1968.  the  amoiuit  of  dyes  Imported  dl- 
-ectiy  a.s  dyes  or  as  the  dye  content  of  dyed 
Of  printed  textiles  was  equivalent  to  13  5  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  cxjnsumptlon  of  dves 
vised  in  textiles,  calculated  by  quantity  The 
ratio  would  be  even  greater  if  t^lculated  by 
values 

This  ratio  of  13  5  per  cent  in  1968  is  higher 
•han  the  10  4  per  cent  import  p«?netratlon 
ratio  for  cotton  textile  artlcli^s  In  that  vear. 
-alculaied  on  the  txisla  of  -he  square  vard 
equivalent  of  fabric  In  imported  .ixtlcles 

When  President  Kennedy  was  Inaugurated 
m  Jaiiuiiry  1961.  he  carried  \ivxi  offlre  a  com- 
mitment. If  elected,  to  'Ake  .vctlon  on  the 
'extUe  import  problem  He  '(xt  no  time  in 
icttlne  ib<Jut  to  honor  this  commitment  By 
'.Jctober  of  that  same  year  the  Short-Term 
Cotton  Textl>  Arrangement  had  been  nego- 
tiated, to  be  replaced  the  followinR  year  by 
the  Long-Term  (k>tton  Textile  Arrangement. 
still  In  effect  When  F*re«ldent  Kennedy  acted, 
cotton  textile  Inaports  were  equivalent  to  5  2 
per  cent  of  domestic  conaiunptlon 

When  President  Nixon  was  Inaugurated  In 
January  1969.  he  carried  Into  ofSoe  a  coounlt- 
ment  to  bring  under  control  the  burgeoning 
imfKirts  of  textile  articles.  Including  man- 
nrubde  liber  and  wool  textiles  We  are  now  in 
the  twelfth  month  of  his  Administration  and 
meaningful  action  for  the  limitation  of  man- 
made  flber  and  wool  textile  Importa  Is  not  In 
sl^ht. 

The  ratios,  however,  are  Important.  When 
President  Nixon  made  his  commitment  con- 
cerning man-made  Qber  textile  articles,  the 


ratio  of  Imports  to  domestic  consumption,  as 
Mr.  Nixon's  advisers  calculate  it,  was  about 
equal  to  the  Import  penetration  ratio  for 
cotton  textiles  when  the  LTA  was  negoti- 
ated. But  my  calculations  show  that,  If  one 
Includes,  as  he  should.  Imports  of  man-made 
tlbert  themselves,  the  Iniport  penetration 
ratio  was  about  twice  that -calculated  by  Mr. 
Nixon's  advisers. 

The  point,  however,  is  that  In  the  textile 
area  the  Administration  Is  conunltted  to 
seeking  a  solution  through  International 
iigreement  which  would  limit  the  future  rate 
of  growth  of  man-made  flber  textile  Imports, 
and  the  import  penetration  ratio  is  lower 
than  that  which  now  exists  for  imported 
dyes. 

Why  Is  It  protectionist  for  the  dye  indus- 
try to  have  ASP  eis  the  value  basis  for  Imports 
that  are  dutiable  under  the  benefit  of  a  50 
per  cent  tartar  cut  in  the  Kennedy  Round, 
but  not  protectionist  for  an  international 
agreement  to  be  negotiated  limiting  the  Im- 
ports of  textiles  under  these  circumstances? 
In  fact.  ASP  Is  allowing  Imports  oT  dyee  to 
increase  at  a  rapid  and  sustained  rate. 

TTip  ratio  of  Injports  to  consumption  of 
dyes  for  textile  use  has  increased  from  6.1 
[>er  cent  In  1961.  the  year  In  which  the  cotton 
textile  ratio  was  5  2  per  cent,  to  13  5  per  cent 
in  1968.  the  year  in  which  cotton  textile  Im- 
p<jrts  under  regulation  were  at  the  level  of 
10  4  per  cent 

Thwe  data  Indicate  that  the  regulatory 
effect  of  ASP  has  been  more  liberal  than  the 
regulatory  effect  of  the  long-term  cotton 
textile  arrangement.  If  Important  regulation 
over  this  span  of  years.  1961  to  1968.  Is  fair 
tor  ix)tton  textiles,  why  Is  not  the  more 
liberal  regulatory  effect  of  .\SP,  permitting 
.1  deeper  import  penetration  for  imported 
tlyes  used  In   textile  applications,  also  Just'.' 

How  can  an  import-regulation  system  In 
cotton  textiles,  which  achieved  a  10.4  per 
cent  market  fienetratlon  ratio  in  1968,  be 
.something  which  (jur  trading  partners  accept 
bv  agreement,  but  a  more  liberal  result  ac- 
complished In  dyes  through  ASP  Is  some- 
thing which  they  vigorously  attack? 

How  Is  It  that  the  administration  Is  able 
successfully  in  international  negotiations  to 
Justify  the  impxjri-regulatlon  system  in  cot- 
ton textiles,  but  seems  Incapable  C'f  doing  so 
in  the  case  of  the  ASP? 

There  is  more  to  the  benzenold  chemical 
industry,  of  course,  than  the  batch -process- 
ing sectors  Concerned  with  the  production  of 
dyes,  lakes  and  toners,  and  other  tine  chemi- 
cals. The  mandatory  oil  import  program, 
which  protects  the  petroleum  Industry,  has 
made  an  unintended  victim  of  the  petro- 
chemical Industry  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  companies  which  include  prorm- 
nent  members  of  this  association  have  formed 
the  so-called  Petrochem  and  Chemco  groupra 
.seeking  the  option  of  controlled  access  to 
petrochemical  feedstocks  or  increased  quota 
rights  for  petrochemical  production. 

According  to  Conunerce  Department  data, 
the  cost  of  materials  accounts  for  57  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  shipments  In  the  cyclic 
intermediates  industry,  with  labor  account- 
ing for  only  122  per  cent.  Obviously,  the 
cost  of  materials  Is  of  decisive  Importance  to 
the  competitive  position  of  the  cyclic  inter- 
mediates industry  in  the  U.S.  market  and 
m  World  markets. 

I  understand  that  petrochemical  crudes 
are  an  important  raw  material  for  this  In- 
dustry. The  availability  of  low-cost  foreign 
crude  for  plants  able  to  use  them,  or  com- 
pensating quota  allocations  for  others,  are, 
therefore,  of  crucial  Importance  to  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  U.S.  cyclic  inter- 
mediates industry. 

By  contrast,  materials  costs  account  for  a 
much  smaller  proportion,  31.5  p>er  cent,  of 
the  value  of  shipments  of  synthetic  organic 
dyee,  pigments,  and  lakes  and  toners,  whereas 
labor  accounts  for  27.6  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  shlpmenta  In  that  Industry.  The  dye  In- 
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dustry,  therefore,  faces  th«  double  dlaad- 
vanta^  of  high  wage  coats  and  high  raw 
material  costs  In  competing  'wl'th  foreign- 
produced  dyes  in  the  UjS.  market  and  in 
world  trade. 

To  the  extent  that  the  cyclic  Intermediates 
Industry  would  be  provided  either  access  to 
low-cost  foreign  petrochemical  crudes  or 
sufflclent  quota  allocations  to  offset  feod- 
stock  cost  disadvantages,  the  price  of  cyclic 
Intermediates  used  by  the  dye  industry  in 
Its  manufacturing  operations  should  decline, 
and  to  this  extent  the  competitive  position 
of  the  dye  Industry  would  be  strenglJiened. 

But  labor  costs  In  dye  manufacture  repre- 
sent virtually  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
value  of  shipments  as  raw  material  costs, 
so  the  foregoing  suggested  modification  of 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  program  is  not  s 
sulBclent  answer  to  the  competitive  disad- 
vantage of  the  domestic  dye  Industry,  given 
the  more  labor-intensive  nature  of  its  batch- 
processing  operations  and  the  lower  wages 
and  longer  working  hours  which  are  in 
effect  In  foreign  countries. 

Access  to  the  low-cost  foreign  crudes  or 
increased  quota  rights  for  companies  unable 
to  use  foreign  oil  directly  are  needed  If  the 
position  of  the  domestic  industry  In  Its  own 
market  and  In  world  markets  Is  to  be  pro- 
tected. Similarly,  because  of  the  very  dif- 
ferent production  economics  applicable  to 
batch-processing  operations,  the  retention 
of  ASP  Is  required  to  maintain  the  economic 
strength  and  stability  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  dyes,  pigments,  and  other  fine 
chemicals. 

Of  equal  Importance,  SOCMA  and  the  tex- 
tile Industry  should  work  more  closely  to- 
gether, each  supporting  the  other's  trade 
policy  objectives.  Obviously,  the  dye  Indus- 
try Is  dead  If  textile  manufacturing  moves 
offshore.  Just  as  obviously,  the  textile  In- 
dustry vTlll  be  serloufily  handicapped  If  dye 
manufacturing  Is  moved  offshore. 

The  textile  Industry  needs  a  strong,  viable, 
growing,  and  Irmovatlve  dye  industry  located 
in  the  United  States  to  provide  close  sup- 
port for  Its  dyeing  and  finishing  operations. 
Adequate  servicing  of  the  rapid  development 
of  new  textile  fabrics  and  fabric  applications 
In  finished  articles  requires  nothing  leas. 

When  President  Kennedy  went  to  work  on 
the  textile  import  problem,  he  did  not  dilly- 
dally waiting  for  the  affected  foreign  cotin- 
trles  to  make  up  their  minds  on  agreeing  to 
limitations  on  their  exports  to  the  United 
States.  He  encouraged  the  domestic  industry 
to  file  an  application  vrtth  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  for  relief  under  the 
national  security  provision  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments legislation.  He  directed  his  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  Inform  our  trading  part- 
ners on  a  no-nonsense  basis  that  either 
there  would  be  an  agreement  or  the  Presi- 
dent would  act  unilaterally  under  the  au- 
'horlty  of  the  national  security  provision.  Our 
foreign  trading  partners  got  the  message, 
and  the  Short-Term  and  Long-Term  Cotton 
Textile  Arrangements  were  the  answer. 

President  Kennedy  was  also  committed  to 
:i  solution  of  the  man-made  flber  and  wool 
textile  Import  problems.  He  accepted  the  ad- 
■.  Ice  of  the  State  Department  that  these  prob- 
lems should  be  approached  separately,  a  step 
at  a  time.  His  tragic  death  put  an  end  to  the 
necessary  follow-through  to  secure  a  man- 
made  flber  and  wool  textile  agreement.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  did  not  honor  President  Ken- 
nedy's commitments. 

President  Nixon,  however,  comes  Into  office 
n  the  basis  of  a  fresh  commitment  which  he 
made  to  bring  the  man-made  flber  and  wool 
textile  problems  under  control.  In  his  way 
;ie  moved  promptly  by  discussing  the  prob- 
lem on  his  European  trip,  and  by  sending  his 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Europe  and  the  Par 
East  to  attempt  to  achieve  this  objective 
through  persuasion. 

The  President  could  have  acted  unllater- 
•Tlly.  as  President  Kennedy  threatened  to  do, 


utilizing  either  the  still-pending  textile  case 
under  the  national  security  provision,  or  U^. 
rights  under  Article  XXVm  of  GATT.  For 
his  own  purposes,  out  of  an  abundance  of 
consideration  of  the  sensibilities  of  foreign 
countries.  President  Nixon  has  refrained  from 
taking  this  approach. 

It  now  appears  that  negotiations  will  com- 
mence In  Geneva  next  Monday  with  Korea, 
presumably  to  be  followed  by  discussions — 
and,  hopefully,  by  negotiations — with  Japan 
and  perhaps  other  countries  a  week  later. 

Possibly  In  the  context  of  the  negotiations 
for  the  extension  of  the  Long-Term  Cotton 
Textile  Arrangement,  due  to  expire  next  year, 
this  Administration  can  secure  a  negotiated 
solution  on  a  multilateral  basis  of  the  U.S. 
textile  Import  problem  on  an  all-fiber  basis. 

If  these  efforts  are  not  successful,  then 
Congress  should  act,  as  Senator  George  said 
in  1934,  with  Integrity  and  cotirage,  to  safe- 
guard the  welfare  of  the  dcaneartlc  textile 
Industry. 

If  the  Government  secures  limitations  on 
Imports  of  man-made  flber  textile  products 
but  falls  to  Include  the  man-made  fibers 
themselves  In  the  agreement,  the  effect  In- 
evitably will  be  to  stimulate  foreign  experts 
of  man-made  fl.ber8  to  comi>ensate  for  'the 
limitation  on  the  consumption  of  man-made 
fibers  In  the  production  of  the  controlled 
articles. 

The  benzenold  chemical  Industry  has  a 
major  stake  In  the  health  of  the  domesrtlc 
man-made  flber  Industry.  In  the  production 
of  nonoelluloslc  man-made  fibers,  the 
domestic  Industi^  purchases  materials, 
largely  Intermediates,  valued  at  nearly  1  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  This  contrasts  with  the 
total  value  of  shipments  of  cyclic  inter- 
mediates of  between  1^  and  2  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  When  Imports  hurt  domestic 
sales  of  man-made  fibers,  they  obviously  hurt 
the  producers  of  Intermediates.  The  battle 
of  the  man-made  fiber  producers  and  of  the 
textile  manufactiuers  tislng  man-made  fibers 
Is  clearly  your  battle  as  well. 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
should  be  no  lees  zealous  In  providing  for  -the 
welfare  of  other  Industries  as  seriously  af- 
fected by  Imports  as  the  textile  Industry. 
This  should  be  easy  in  the  case  of  the 
benzenold  chemical  Industry;  it  merely  re- 
quires stopping  the  effort  to  carry  out  an 
unwise  and  unauthorized  commitment  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  to  repeal  the  ASP. 

In  the  case  of  the  vital  need  of  the  Inter- 
mediate manufacturers  to  secure  low-cost 
petrochemical  crudes,  the  Administration 
can  successfully  meet  the  problem  by  a  modi- 
fication of  the  oil  Impcot  p>ollcy,  making  an 
exception  for  imparts  shown  to  be  needed 
and  in  fact  used  in  domestic  chemical  manu- 
facturing operations.  Such  action  would  not 
destroy  the  value  of  the  oil  Import  program 
as  an  Incentive  to  the  Independent  petroleum 
Industry  to  maintain  the  necessary  pace  of 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  domestic  oil 
deposits. 

If  the  chemical  industry  awakens  from 
Its  traditional  lethargy  as  a  sleeping  giant  In 
the  political  arena,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
such  a  program  cannot  be  successfully  carried 
out.  If  the  chemical  and  textile  industries,  so 
essential  to  each  other's  welfare,  learn  to  co- 
operate In  accomplishing  their  foreign  trade 
IKillcy  objectives.  I  have  no  doubt  that  both 
can  succeed  and  that  an  important  bene- 
ficiary would  be  the  Administration  through 
the  enactment  of  the  essential  substance  of 
its  trade  program. 


HANXJKKAH— A  GREAT  MIRACLE 
HAPPE3JED  THERE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  week,  the  Jewish  people 
the  world  over  began  the  celebration  of 
Hanuklcah.  For  8  days,  Jews  have  com- 
memorated the  'Victorious  defense  of  Ju- 


daism against  efforts  to  destroy  their 
religion.  Two  thousand  one  hundred 
years  ago,  the  Syrians  attempted  to  force 
the  Jews  in  Judea  to  give  up  their  re- 
ligion. Under  the  leadership  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, the  Jetvs  succeeded  in  their  de- 
fense of  Monotheism. 

Today,  the  Jews  In  Israel  are  again 
defending  against  efforts  by  the  Syri- 
ans, as  well  as  other  Arab  nations,  to 
force  the  Jews  to  give  up  their  homes 
and  their  lives.  Under  the  leadership 
of  a  new  generation  of  Maccabees,  Is- 
rael must  succeed  in  her  defense  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Middle  East. 

We  in  Congress  are  as  vulnerable  to 
being  misled  by  the  world's  daily  events 
as  are  other  Americans.  We  are  vulner- 
able to  being  distracted,  by  the  daily  re- 
ports from  the  Middle  East,  from  the 
real  issues  in  that  conflict.  Let  us  re- 
member, as  our  Jewish  citizens  conclude 
the  celebration  of  Hanukkah,  that  the 
publicly  proclaimed  goal  of  Israel  is  to 
live  in  freedom  on  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, in  the  historical  homeland 
of  the  Jewish  people;  and  let  us  never 
forget  that  the  pubUcly  proclaimed  goal 
of  the  Arab  states  is  to  destroy  the  State 
of  Israel. 

For  the  past  8  days,  Jews  have  re- 
membered that  "Nes  Gadol  Hay  ah 
Sham" — a  great  miracle  happened 
there — 2,100  years  ago.  But  they  have 
also  been  remembering,  as  we  all  must 
do,  that  a  great  miracle  is  still  hap- 
pening there. 


NATIONAL     GUARD     HOMECOMINQ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  in 
Kansas  City,  ceremonies  are  being  held 
to  honor  national  guardsmen  of  north- 
east Kansas  who  are  returning  to  their 
hometowns  and  famUies  after  18  months 
of  active  duty.  T 

In  May  1968,  the  69th  Infantry  Brigade 
of  the  Kansas  National  Guard  was  sum- 
moned to  active  duty  following  the 
Pueblo  crisis.  Across  the  State  members 
of  the  69th  responded,  as  Kansans  hare 
done  whenever  their  country  has  needed 
them.  They  put  aside  their  civilian  jobs 
and  private  concerns  to  don  the  army 
green.  They  said  goodbye  to  loved  ones 
and  friends  and  went  away  with  their 
comrades  to  serve  America.  Duty  called 
and   these  brave   men   answered. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  of  the  69th 
gave  up  11/2  years  of  their  civilian  lives 
and  careers.  The  Nation  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  these  men,  not  only 
for  their  sacrifice  but  for  their  contribu- 
tion. The  men  of  the  69th  distinguished 
themselves  and  their  units  throughout 
this  period  of  active  duty  by  their  per- 
formance and  dedication  to  the  Army's 
defense  effort.  Men  who  one  day  had 
been  civil  servants,  businessmen,  and  la- 
borers, the  next  day  were  first-rate  full- 
time  soldiers.  They  gave  real  meaning 
to  the  National  Guard's  tradition  of 
readiness. 

I  regret  that  our  business  in  the  Sen- 
ate prevents  my  attendance  at  the  Kan- 
sas City  ceremonies  today.  But  I  am  also 
grateful  that  I  may  tell  Senators.jof  these 
returning  soldiers. 

I  wish  to  express  my  congratulations 
and  appreciation  for  the  job  the  69th 
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has  done  and  to  extend  best  wishes  and 
warm  regards  as  our  men  resume  their 
civilian  lives. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERATION 
WTTH  VENEZUELA 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements 
for  Cooperation  of  the  Jomt  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  I  wish  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  amendments  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  with  Venezuela 
have  been  placed  before  that  committee 
in  compliance  with  section  123'c)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
That  act  requires  that  such  agreements 
lie  before  the  Joint  Committee  for  a  pe- 
riod of  30  days  while  the  Congress  is  in 
session  before  becoming  effective. 

The  agreement  is  relative  to  both  re- 
search and  power  applications  of  nuclear 
energy.  The  present  agreement,  which  is 
due  to  expire  on  February  8,  1970,  will  be 
extended  by  the  amendment  for  a  0Srte<L 
of  10  year*-. 

Mr.  President,  in  keeping  with  the 
practice  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  in- 
cluding such  agreements  for  cooperation 
m  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
proposed  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
with  Venezuela  to=;ether  with  supporting 
correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

us     .\TOMXc  Enehcy    Commission- 
Washington.  D.C  .  November  14,  1969 
Hon  Chet  HoLirau), 

Chairrnan.  Joint  Comrnittee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. 
Congress  of  th?  United  States 

DCAB  Ma  Holuteld:  Pursuant  to  Section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  .\ct  or  1354.  as 
anaended.  there  -ire  submitted  wiUi  this  letter 
copies  of  the  following: 

a.  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  ■  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Croverr- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 
Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy.  " 
b  I  better  rroni  the  Commission  :o  -.he 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
amenxlmeDt.  and 

c  a  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission containing  his  determiniitlon  that 
its  performance  will  promote  and  wiU  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security,  and  approving  the 
amendment  and  authorizing  ita  execution. 

Ttie- amendment  has  been  negotiated  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Inasmuch 
as  the  present  research  and  f>ower  type  of 
agreement  with  Venezuela  Is  scheduled  to 
expire  on  February  8.  1970,  the  mam  purpose 
of  the  amendment  Is  to  extend  the  period  of 
cooperation  for  an  additional  ten  years  The 
amendment  also  brings  several  provisions  of 
the  current  agreement  into  conformity  with 
corresponding  ones  m  other  recently  modified 
Agreements  for  Cooperation.  Significant  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  are  discussed 
below 

Article  I  updates  the  general  provision  for 
transfer  of  materials  i  other  than  fuel)  and 
equipment  and  devices,  as  well  as  for  use  of 
research  facilities,  in  conformity  with  the 
formulation  in  our  current  agreements.  Aa 
has   been   the   practice  in   recent   years,   the 


specific  quantity  limitation  on  small  quantl> 
ties  of  special  nuclear  material  for  research 
purposes  will  be  discontinued,  and  transfers 
of  material  will  be  for  defined  applications 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed. 

Article  II  permits  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  special  nuclear  material  to  be 
made  between  either  Party  or  authorized  per- 
sons under  its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized 
persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Party  Such  transfers  will  be  for  uses  speci- 
fied In  the  agreement  and  will  be  subject  to 
the  quantity  limitation  on  U-235  established 
in  proposed  Article  III 

Article  III  amends  the  current  "fuel"  arti- 
cle. Article  \'II  of  the  agreement,  in  order 
to  update  certain  provisions  and  to  adjust 
the  quantity  of  U  235  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred for  fueling  purposes  Article  in  con- 
tinues the  present  provision  for  transfer,  on 
an  agreed  basts,  of  enriched  uranium  for 
use  ds  fuel  for  research,  experimental-power, 
demonstration-power,  and  power  reactors. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  Venezuela  has  not 
Initiated  a  power  reactor  program  as  en- 
visaged under  the  current  agreement  and 
did  not  foresee  a  need  for  retention  of  the 
present  celling  of  eight  hundred  kilograms 
of  U-235  contained  In  enriched  uranium 
>tilch  may  be  transferred  to  Venezuela  for 
fueling  purposes,  a  revised  celling  of  twenty- 
five  kilograms  was  agreed  upon  as  appropri- 
ate for  Venezuela's  current  research  reactor 
program  during  the  extended  period  of  the 
agreement 

The  new  fuel  article  also  Incorporates  the 
usual  provision  permitting  fuel  enrichment 
greater  than  twenty  percent  in  the  Isotope 
U-235  if  technically  or  economically  Justi- 
fied Further,  as  has  been  done  under  the 
recent  Portuguese.  Iranian,  and  Argentine 
agreements,  the  options  granted  to  the 
United  States  under  the  present  Venezuelan 
iigreement  to  acquire  special  nuclear  material 
produced  In  material  obtained  from  the 
United  States  have  been  discontinued  How- 
ever, transfers  of  such  produced  special  nu- 
clear material  from  Venezuela  to  any  other 
nation  or  group  of  nations  v\\\  be  subject 
to  approval  of  the  United  States 

Articles  IV  and  V  make  editorial  changes 
necessitated  respectively  by  la)  consolida- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  .Article  VIII  of 
the  current  agreement  into  proposed  Article 
I  of  the  amendment  and  (b|  revision  In 
the  fuel  article  of  the  provision  respecting 
the  United  States'  option  to  acquire  pro- 
duced special  nuclear  material. 

Article  VI  brings  Venezuela's  "peaceful 
uses"  guarantee  respecting  material,  equip- 
ment, and  devices  transferred  under  the 
agreement  Into  conformity  with  current 
agreements 

Article  VII  refiects  the  lact  that  safe- 
guards responsibilities  have  been  translerred 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  .Agency 
pursuant  to  .i  trilateral  safeguards  agree- 
ment signed  in  1998  and  provides  for  con- 
tinued application  of  safeguards  by  the 
Agency  .\s  Is  presently  the  case.  United 
States  safeguards  rights  under  the  extended 
agreement  will  remain  suspended  during  the 
time  and  to  the  extent  Agency  safeguards 
are  in  effect 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  It  has  compiled 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  entry  into  force. 
Cordially. 

Glenn  T   Skaborg. 

Chairman. 

US.  Atomic  Enkrgt  Commission, 
Washington.  DC.  October  13.  1969 
The  President. 
The  White  House 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Elnclosed  Is  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  "Agreement  for  Co- 


operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  Concern- 
ing the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,"  which 
has  been  negotiated  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
recommends  that  you  approve  the  proposed 
amendment,  determine  that  Its  performance 
win  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  authorize  Its  execution.  The 
Department  of  State  supports  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation. 

The  current  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
with  Venezuela  Is  a  research  and  power  type 
of  agreement,  which  was  signed  In  1958 
and  is  due  to  expire  on  February  8,  1970. 
The  principal  purpose  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  extend  the  period  of  cooperation 
for  an  additional  ten  years.  While  continuing 
the  existing  cooperative  framework  for  the 
additional  ten-year  period,  the  amendment 
would  also  bring  several  other  provisions 
Into  accord  with  current  practice  as  con- 
tained In  other  recently  modified  Agreements 
for  CooperaUon  Significant  provisions  of 
the  amendment  are  discussed  below. 

Article  I  would  update  the  general  pro- 
vision for  transfer  of  materials  (other  than 
fuel)  and  equipment  and  devices,  as  well 
as  for  use  of  research  facilities.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  formulation  In  our  current 
agreements.  As  has  been  the  practice  m 
recent  years,  the  specific  quantity  limita- 
tions on  small  quantities  of  special  n^ear 
material  for  research  purposes  wouW  b^ls- 
contlnued.  and  transfers  of  material  would 
be  f(jr  defined  applications  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed. 

Article  II  would  permit  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  material  to 
be  made  tietween  either  Party  or  authorized 
persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized 
persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Party  Such  transfers  would  be  for  uses 
specified  in  the  agreement  and  would  be 
subject  to  the  quantity  limitation  on  U-235 
established  In  proposed  Article  III. 

Article  III  would  amend  the  current  "fuel" 
article.  Article  VII  of  the  agreement.  In  order 
to  update  certain  pro\-islons  and  to  adjust 
the  quantity  of  U-235  which  mav  be  trans- 
ferred for  fueling  purposes.  The  proposed 
Article  III  would  continue  the  present  pro- 
vision for  transfer,  or  an  agreed  basts,  of 
enriched  uranium  for  use  as  fuel  for  re- 
se<arch.  experimental-power,  demonstration- 
power  and  power  reactors.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  Venezuela  has  not  initiated  a  power 
reactor  program  as  envisaged  under  the  cur- 
rent agreement  and  did  not  foresee  a  need 
for  retention  of  the  present  celling  of  eight 
hundred  kilograms  of  U-235  contained  In 
enriched  uranium  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  Venezuela  for  fueling  purposes,  a 
revised  ceiling  of  twenty-five  kilograms  was 
agreed  upon  as  appropriate  for  Venezuela's 
current  research  reactor  program  during  the 
extended  period  of  the  agreement. 

The  new  fuel  article  would  also  Incorporate 
the  usual  provision  permitting  fuel  enrich- 
ment greater  than  twenty  percent  In  the  iso- 
tope U-235  if  technically  or  economically 
Justified.  Further,  as  has  been  done  under 
the  recent  Portuguese.  Iranian,  and  Argen- 
tine agreements,  the  options  granted  to  the 
United  States  under  the  present  Venezuelan 
agreement  to  acquire  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  in  material  obtained  from 
the  United  States  would  be  discontinued. 
However,  transfers  of  such  produced  sp>eclal 
nuclear  material  from  Venezuela  to  any  other 
nation  or  group  of  nations  would  be  subject 
to  approval  of  the  United  States. 

Proposed  articles  IV  and  V  would  make 
editorial  changes  necessitated  respectively  by 
( a  I  consolidation  of  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle VIII  of  the  current  agreement  into  pro- 
posed Article  I  of  the  amendment  and  (b) 
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revision  in  the  fuel  article  of  the  provision 
resjjecting  the  United  States'  option  to  ac- 
quire produced  special  nuclear  material. 

Proposed  Article  VI  would  bring  Vene- 
zuela's "fjeaceful  uses"  guarantees  respect- 
ing material,  equipment,  and  devices  trans- 
ferred under  the  agreement  into  conformity 
with  current  agreements. 

Article  VII  would  reflect  the  fact  that  safe- 
guards responsibilities  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  pursuant  to  a  trilateral  safeguards 
agreement  signed  In  1968  and  would  provide 
for  continued  application  of  safeguards  by 
the  Agency.  As  Is  presently  the  case.  United 
States  safeguards  rights  under  the  proposed 
agreement  would  remain  suspended  during 
the  time  and  to  the  extent  Agency  safeguards 
are  In  effect. 

Following  your  approval,  determination, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  agreement 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela. In  compliance  with  Section  123c  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
the  agreement  will  be  placed  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 

ChaiTman. 

The  Wmrz  House. 
Washington,  November  4,  1969. 
Memorandum    for    the    Chairman,    Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

I  have  reviewed  the  proposed  Amendment 
to  the  "Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venezuela  Concerning  the  Civil  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy"  which  you  submitted  for 
my  approval  with  your  letter  of  October  13, 
1969. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
123b  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  hereby: 

1.  Approve  the  proposed  Amendment,  and 
determine  that  its  p^ormance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  and 

2.  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
Amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Richard  Nixon. 


Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  or  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
or  THE  Republic  of  Venezuela  Concerning 
the  Civil  Uses  or  Atomic  Energy 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venezuela. 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  Con- 
cerning the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
signed  at  Washington  on  October  8.  1958 
( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Agreement 
for  Cooperation"). 

Agree  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  1 

Article  V  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  recid  as  follows: 

"A.  Materials  of  Interest  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  agreed  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, as  provided  in  Article  III  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  II,  including  source 
material,  heavy  water,  byproduct  material, 
other  radioisotopes,  stable  Isotopes,  and  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  for  purposes  other  than 
fueling  reactors  and  reactor  experiments,  may 
be  transferred  between  the  Parties  for  de- 


fined applications  In  such  quantities  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  when  such  materials  are  not  commer- 
cially available. 

"B,  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  II 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed,  specialized  research  facilities  and 
reactor  materials  testing  facilities  of  the  Par- 
ties may  be  made  available  for  mutual  use 
consistent  with  the  limits  of  space,  facilities, 
and  personnel  conveniently  available  when 
such  facilities  are  not  commercially  avail- 
able. 

"C.  With  respect  to  the  subjects  of  agreed 
exchange  of  Information  as  provided  in  Ar- 
ticle III  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  II,  equipment  and  devices  may  be 
transferred  from  one  Party  to  the  other  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed. 
It  is  recognized  that  such  transfers  will  be 
subject  to  limitations  which  may  arise  from 
shortages  of  supplies  or  other  circumstances 
existing  at  the  time." 

article   n 

Article  VI  of  the  Ag^reement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"A.  With  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses,  it  is  under- 
stood that  arrangements  may  be  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  persons  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized  persons 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  Party 
for  the  transfer  of  equipment  and  devices 
and  materials  other  than  special  nuclear 
material,  and  for  the  performance  of  ser\'- 
Ices  with  respect  thereto. 

"B.  With  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses,  it  is  under- 
stood that  arrangements  may  be  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  its  jurisdiction  and  authorized  persons 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  Party 
for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  material 
and  for  the  performance  of  services  with  re- 
spect thereto  for  the  uses  specified  in  Arti- 
cles V  and  vn  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  Article  VII,  paragraph  B. 

"C.  The  Parties  agree  that  the  activities 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this 
Article  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  in 
Article  n  and  to  the  policies  of  the  Parties 
with  regard  to  transactions  involving  the 
authorized  persons  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
A  and  B." 

ARTICLE     m 

Article  VII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"A.  As  may  be  agreed,  the  United  States 
Commission  will  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  or  ;-iu- 
thorlzed  persons  under  its  Jurisdiction,  urani- 
um enriched  in  the  isotope  U-235  for  use  as 
fuel  in  defined  applications,  including  re- 
search, experimental  power,  demonstration 
power,  and  power  reactors  wtilch  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  de- 
cides to  construct  or  operate  or  authorizes 
private  persons  to  construct  or  operate  in  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela.  Contracts  setting 
forth  the  terms,  conditions,  and  delivery 
schedule  of  each  transfer  shall  be  agreed 
upon  in  advance. 

"B.  The  net  amount  of  U-235  in  enriched 
uranium  transferred  under  this  Article  dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  Agreement  shall  not  at 
any  time  exceed  twenty-five  (25)  kilograms. 
This  net  amount  shall  be  the  gross  quantity 
of  such  contained  U-235  in  uranium  trans- 
ferred during  the  period  of  this  Agreement 
less  the  quantity  of  such  contained  U-235 
in  recoverable  uranium  which  has  been  re- 
sold or  otherwise  returned  to  the  United 
States  of  America  during  the  period  of  this 
Agreement  or  transferred  to  any  other  nation 
or  group  of  nations  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"C.  Within  the  limitations  contained  In 
paragraph  B  of  tills  Article,  the  quantity  of 
uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope  U-235  trans- 


ferred under  this  Article  and  under  the 
Jurlsd^lon  of  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic ojifvenezuela  for  the  fueling  of  reactors 
or  ij^tor  experiments  shall  not  at  any  time 
be  In  excess  of  the  quantity  thereof  neces- 
sary for  loading  of  such  reactors  or  reactor 
experiments,  plus  such  additional  quantity 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission, Is  necessary  to  permit  the  efficient 
and  continuous  operation  of  such  reactors 
or  reactor  experiments. 

"D.  The  enriched  uranium  supplied  here- 
under may  contain  up  to  twenty  percent 
(20*^  )  In  the  Isotope  U-235.  All  or  a  portion 
of  the  foregoing  special  nuclear  material  may 
be  made  available  as  uranium  enriched  to 
more  than  twenty  percent  (20rt  )  by  weight 
m  the  Isotope  U-235  when  the  United  States 
Commission  finds  there  is  a  technical  or 
economic   Justification   for   such   a   transfer, 

"E.  When  any  special  nuclear  material  re- 
ceived from  tiie  United  States  of  America 
requires  reprocessing,  or  any  irradiated  fuel 
elements  containing  fuel  material  received 
from  the  United  States  of  America  are  to  be 
removed  from  a  reactor  and  are  to  be  altered 
in  form  and  content,  such  reprocessing  or 
alteration  shall  be  performed  in  facilities 
acceptable  to  both  Parties  upon  a  Joint  de- 
termination of  the  Parties  that  the  provisions 
of  Article  IX  may  be  effectively  applied. 

"P.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  as 
a  result  of  irradiation  processes  in  any  part 
of  fuel  leased  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion under  this  Agreement  shall  be  for  the 
account  of  the  lessee  and,  after  reprocessing 
as  provided  in  paragraph  E  of  this  Article, 
shall  be  returned  to  the  lessee,  at  which 
time  title  to  such  material  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  lessee. 

"G.  No  special  nuclear  material  produced 
through  the  use  of  material  transferred  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Venezu- 
ela or  to  authorized  persons  under  its  juris- 
diction, pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  will  be 
transferred  to  any  other  nation  or  group  of 
nations,  except  as  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion may  agree  to  such  a  transfer 

"H.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  United  States  Commission  may  be  re- 
quested to  provide  In  accordance  with  this 
Agreement  are  harmful  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty unless  handled  and  used  carefully.  After 
delivery  of  such  materials,  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  shall  bear  all 
responsibility,  insofar  as  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  concerned, 
for  the  safe  handling  and  use  of  such  mate- 
rials. With  respect  to  any  nuclear  material 
or  fuel  elements  which  the  United  States 
Commission  may.  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment, lease  to  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela  or  to  any  person  under 
Its  Jurisdiction,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela  shall  indemnify  and 
save  harmless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  any  and  all  liabil- 
ity (including  third  jJfcrty  liability)  for  any 
cause  whatsoever  arising  out  of  the  produc- 
tion or  fabrication,  the  ownership,  the  lease, 
and  the  possession  and  use  of  such  special 
nuclear  material  or  fuel  elements  after  de- 
liven,-  by  the  United  States  Commission  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela or  to  any  person  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion." 

ARTICLE  rv 

Article  Vin  of  the  Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration is  deleted  in  its  entirety. 

ARTICLE   V 

Subparagraph  B3  of  Article  IX  of  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"3.  To  require  the  deposit  In  storage  fa- 
cilities designated  by  the  United  States  Com* 
mission  of  any  of  the  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial referred  to  in  subparagraph  B2  of  this 
Article  which  is  not  currently  utilized  for 
civil  purposes  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 
and  which   Is  not  transferred  pursuant   to 
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Article  vn  or  otherwise  dlBpo-«l  of  pursuant  *.thx«  ix  ^^l* rH^^i  "^'  ni^^^nti'  'SS'  S3"  S2 

to  an  arrangement  mutually  acceptable  to  ThU  Amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  on  f^'L,^^^^^^'^^^'     *"°'  *^°'  ^ 

the  Parties: ".  the  date  on  which  e«h  Oo^emment  shall  ^••'^'•^  '^*»  «*^  manufac- 

^.TTCx^vT  ^'*   "*''T«  '"T"   ?hV?t"h^'<^U^  Ae^,^"manul.i"tuilng:::::     Mi:  134: 000 

Article  X  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera-  written    notification   that   It    ha*   complied  ^„       ^     natunU    gas 

Uon  U  amended  to  read  a.  follows  '^''^    **'    '^'"T'    *"'*    ?°f  ?^^.„^      ^Jinlng— -   ^     441.761.000 

••The    Oovemment    of     the    Republic     of  q"lf«n«^  '»'  'J*>V ?,  "^      ?„  ?r^„l-   for     BuUdlng    conntrucUon 387.289.000 

Veneeuela  guarantee,  that  Amendment   and   »^ail   remain  ^Pjo^  ^^  31^  ''t^ade  construction... .     344.  804.  000 

■•(a)   Safeguards    provided    In    ArUcle    IX  the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation.  5^^:^  mlU  producta  manulac- 

shall  be  maintained  **.^*!!,''/  '™*°w'!!L,    »h-  ..nH.r«i,m«rf    dulr         during    333.728.000 

■,b.    No    material.    Including    equipment  ^^l '[^'"T'v,^     ^'^th^  ArTe^ment            Wheat    farming 331.684.000 

and  devices,  transferred  to  the  Oovemment  authorised,  have  signed  ,^»^  ^*°i°*'°*^         Pigs    ^. 100.853.000 

of  the  ReoubUc  of  Venezuela  or  authorized  Done  at  Waahlngton.  in  duplicate,  in  the  »»                                                           .    ,         . 

S™oL  undents  jurisdiction  by  purcha«.  or  English  and  Spanish  languages,  both  equaUy  Noxc-Thls  chart  shows  what  Industr  es 

^^^  J^n^.mm   wTthls   Aweement  and  authentic.  ihU  fourteenth  day  of  November,  and  businesses  seem  to  have  a  competitive 

otherwise   P"""'''"^^^,"*^"  J^**^*^^^  ^^  advantage   In   the   state.   The   first  nine  are 

rr^'^f^^u  h"m"a«^lv  eCp^n  '^r'^  d^  S>r  the  Government  of  the  United  State.  >n  ranPorder  as  to  annual  Income.  Hogs  are 

v?cee^l°l^u«^  for  atomic  weapons,  or  for  of  America  added    lOth   not   only   because   they  are   an 

vices,  will  DC  UHTO  lur  »^"'''         ,,':_,.  _^n  CHiUU.B  A.  Uktcs.  Important  source  of  farm  Income  but  because 

research  on  or  '^^•'^P^f  °*?'  *^^  ^'^^'  AssUtant   Secretary   for   Inter-American  r.he  university  contends  the  competitive  ad- 

ons,  or  for  any  other  "^''^  purpaje^  Department  of  State.  vantages  available   to  cattle  producers   also 

••(c)  No  mawrlaLlnclucUng  equipment  and  ff  ^ol«.k  T.  8«abo«>.  are  available  to  hog  farmers. 
devtcee.  transferred  to  the  Ooj«™™»°*  °'  chairman  V  S  Atomic  Energy  CommUsion.  The  publlcaUon  Is  an  obvious  pitch  by 
the  ^P^J'''^^:'^'"''^^^^'''''^^^  ?^\  ^r  the  Oovemment  of  7he  Republic  of  the  university  for  greater  Investment  In  re- 
sons  under  '"  Jyf*"'="?P  P"";^"^'  ^  '^Z  Venezuela:  search  In  Kansas.  The  main  point  Is  that. 
Agreement  wUl  be  transferred  to  vinauthor-  venezuex  ^^^^  soa*-Rot«ictT«.  the  research  Investment  should  go  where  the 
ized  persons  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  AmboModor  E  and  P  Embaaty  of  Vene-  greatest  opportunities  lie  and  that  Is  In 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Venwuela  ^'^°^  ^Icul turT  TTie  principal  example  of  the 
except  as  the  United  States  Commission  ma>  ^,^^,3^  to  be  a  true  copy:  dividends  from  research  mentioned  U  In  the 
agreetosiMA  a  transfer  to  another  nation  or  Barbara  H  Thomas  development  of  hybrid  mllo.  which  Is  the 
yrouf*  of  »»Uon8.  and  then  only  If,  in  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  burgeonlng-catUe  Industry  In 
opinion    of    the    United    States   Commission.  ^^_^_^^.^^—  Kansas 

the   transfer  of   the   material    Is   within    the  ,,»„o»o   c-o^w/^xxv  Hybrid  mllo  has  Increased  the  yields  of  this 

scope  of  an   Agreement  for  CooperaUon  be-  THE  KANSAS   ECONOMY  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^ 

tween  the  Government  of  the  United  States  President     my    home  Kansas    a   competlUve    advantage    with    the 

Of  America  and  the  other  nation  or  group  of  Mr.    DOI^    has   loS   and   uLtiflably  «>«•"  belt  In  cattle  feeding.  1^  first  of  the 

nations  •  State^  Kansas.  /?fS..'°B\  *"^  J,^?.%*°^  hybrid  seeds  were  distributed  in  1967.  Jan- 

ARTicLT  vn  been  known  as  the    Wheat  State.    Each  ^^^  ^    ^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^,y  ^^  ^^^^ 

ArUcle  XI  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera-  year   Kansas   farmers   produce   lar   ana  ^^^.^  cattle  on  feed  than  January  1.  1957. 

tlon  13  amended  to  read  as  follows  away  more  wheat  than  any  other  State,  -^^    K-8tate    publication    contends    em- 

A.  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  ^nd   they  pride   themselves  not  only  on  phatlcaily  that  states  and  areas  compete  for 

of  .\merica  and  the  Government  of  the  Re-  ^j^p    quantity    but    the    quality    of    their  business — Including   the   farm   bustnees.   No 

pubUc  of  Venezuela  note  that,  by  an  agree-  gj-^m    Tliere   is   no   finer   wheat   in   the  state.  Including  Kansas,  can  prevent  prog- 

ment  signed  by  them  and  the  International  ^,,_.  q-  i^  [^e  world  than  that  which  resa  elsewhere. 

Atomic   Energy   Agency  on   March  27.    1968.  frr^m   thP  urairips  of  Kansas  "Punds  for  research  and  development  of 

the   Agency    has    been    applying   safeguards  tomes   from  the  '^'^^"^^°^_*^^;^^  agriculture  are  more   Important  In  Kansas 

to  materials,  equipment  and  faclUtles  trans-  However,  changing  times  oring  cnaiig-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  nation  and  more  In  Kansas  than 

ferred   to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  ing   economies,   and   it   may   come   as   a  ,q  ^^^^  states."  the  publlcaUon  argues,  "be- 

of  Venezuela.  The  Parties  agree  that  Agency  .surprise    to    some    to    know    that    wheat  cause  Kansas  depends  more  on  agriculture, 

safeguards,  either  as  provided  in  the  trllat-  farming  IS  not  the  No.   1   dollar  produc-  agribusiness    and     agrllndustry    than    most 

eral  agreemen'..  as  it  may  be  amended  from  ^^g    element    in    the    Kansas    economy  other  states  do." 

time  to  time,  or  as  provided  in  a  new  sup-  t^jay      jp    fact      it    is    ninth    in    major  To    fare    best,    the   publication   continues, 

planting  trilateral  aKreement.  shall  continue  '      ;^iirrps  brinsinK  in  $321   million  states  must  have  economic  activities  In  areas 

to  apply  to  materials,  equipment  and  facU-  '"^""^  ,.        41,,:    ,''      Hollar    nmrtnrpr    In  ***"*  ^^*y  ^^"^  *  natural  competitive  ad- 

Ities  transferred  under  this  Agreement,  rec-  annually     The    top    dollar    producer    in  ^^^^^    ^^  present  Kansas  seems  to  have  a 

ognizing  that  the  safeguards  rights  accorded  Kansas   is    now    cattle.    When   sales   are  natural  competitive  advantage  with  hybrid 

to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  roimted     together     With     packing      and  nmo   and   meat   production,    petroleum  and 

America  by  Article  tX  of  this  Agreement  are  processing,    almost    $1.2    billion    is    COn-  coal  manufacturing,  aerospace  manufactur- 

suspended  during  the  time  and  to  the  extent  tributed  to  the  Kansas  economy  by  the  Ing.  and  crude  oil  and  nattiral  gas  mining, 

that  Agency  safeguards  apply  to  such  mate-  c^^jie  mdustry    and  that  is  big  busmess.  The  second  and  fourth  are  depletable  and  are 

rials,  equipment  and  facilities  r^       .      Senators  a  clearer  overall  pic-  facing    possible   loss   of   some   national   tax 

B    In  the  e-,-ent  that  the  appUcable  tri-  ,,,„  „f  ^j,,  Kansas  economy   I  ask  unam-  advantagw.  The  second  depends  heavily  on 

lateral    agreement    referred    to   In   paragraph  I^ure  01  our  I^S-^->^    „  "  t"lio  r»Mhli«h«i  in  ^"^ 

A  of  thi7.\rtlcle  should  be  terminated  prior  mous  consent  that  an  article  published  in  ,..j,hat  makes  it  appear."  the  pubUcatlon 
to  the  expiration  of  this  Agreement  and  the  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  November  o.  contends,  "that  Kansas  should  have  most 
Parties  should  fall  to  agree  promptly  upon  1969.  be  printed  in  the  Record  success  in  Increasing  economic  activity  to 
.1  resumption  of  Agency  .'jafeguards,  either  There  being  no  objection  the  article  pay  for  her  schools,  highways,  and  other 
Partv  may.  by  notification,  terminate  this  ^.g^  ordered  to  be  prinie<l  in  the  Record,  projects  and  services  Kansans  need  by  in- 
agreemeiit  In  the  event  of  termination  b-.-  as  follows  vesting  In  agricultural  research  and  develop- 
either    Party     the    Government    of    the    Re-  '                                            ir«MBAB  ment." 

pubUc  of  Venezuela  shall,  at  the  request  of  Biiir  Top  Income  source  in  bj^nsas  j^  ^jj  ^^^  continuing  research,  the  pub- 

the    Oovemment    of    the    United    States    of  tBy  Roderick  TurnbuU)  licatlon  Insists,  to  keep  Kansas  competitive 

America,  return  to  the  Government  of   the  -pfj^  jjo    1   source  of  income  In  Kansas  Ls  in  mllo  production  and  In  beef  output.  It  also 

Umted  States  of  America  all  special  nuclear  heef  cattle — by  far  insists   that   most   of   the  economic  activity 

material    received    pursuant    to    this    Agree-  when  cattle  sales  are  added  to  the  Income  caused    by    producing   meat    takes    place    In 

ment  and   still    in   Its   po«M»lon   or   in   the      fj.,,^  me&r.  packing  and  processing,  the  two  cities  and  towns  rather  than  on  farms.  Tlila 

posseaslon  of  persons  under  lu  Jurisdiction,  jjross  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  third  activity  Includes  that  of  the  firms  that  sell 

The    Government    of    the    United    States    of  ranking  source  of  income.  peUoleum  and  coal  tractors,   combines  and  all  other  farm  ma- 

.\merica  will  compensate  the  Government  of  nianufacturina;  chlnery.   the   producers  of  oil  and  gasoline. 

the   Republic   of   Venezuela  or   the   persons  curiously     in    the    state    which    leads    all  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  flrma  that  handle, 

under   its   Jurisdiction   for   their   Interest   in  ^^^ers   in    the  nation   in   wheat   production,  store  and  transport  grain  and  feed,  packers. 

such    material    so    returned    at    the    United  .j^.f^eat  ranks  ninth  in  the  list  on  groes  income,  the  bankers  and  everybody  else  that  In  one 

States  Commission  s  schedule  of  prices  then  .^^^   tlprurea   and    comparisons   are    con-  way  or  another  suppUes  or  services  the  many 

in  effect  in  the  United  States  of  America  '  rained  'n  a  new  Kan.sas  State  University  pub-  facet*  of  agrlculttipe. 

AR-nci^  vm  licatlon  entitled.     Kansas  s  Investment  Op-  It   mentions  Garden  City  as  an  example^ 

years  from  Pebruary  8,  1970  versiiy.                                                  « 
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done  at  Kansas  State.  To  begin  wltli,  tliia 
was  a  tall  forage  crop,  not  a  gnln  crop. 
Sdenttots  at  the  tinlTeralty  did  the  ertaetlBg 
and  breeding  to  develop  a  shorter  plant  wttb 
a  good  grain  head  suitable  for  harreet  wltb 
the  combine.  A  Texaa  scientist  succeeded  In 
hybridizing  mllo. 

Texas  now  U  the  No.  1  mllo  state,  Kanwui  U 
second.  Also,  Texas  has  boomed  a«  a  cattle 
feeding  state  for  the  same  reason  as  Kanxui — 
It  has  the  grain  feed  available.  Both  state* 
used  to  send  their  feeder  cattle  to  the  Com 
Belt  for  fattening. 

The  highest  average  yield  of  mllo  In  Kan- 
sas prior  to  the  Introduction  of  hybrids  was 
23  bushels  an  acre  in  1960.  Each  of  the  last 
four  years  the  state  has  averaged  at  least  40 
bushels.  Before  hybrids.  Kansas  had  pro- 
duced only  two  50-mllllon  bushel  crops  in 
all  history.  By  1968.  five  counties  produced 
more  mllo  than  all  the  106  produced  In  1866. 
The  last  five  years,  the  state  has  averaged 
more  than  140  million  bushels  and  this  year's 
crop  Is  estimated  at  a  record  182  million  with 
an  average  of  57  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Kansas  farmers  have  doubled  hog  produc- 
tion since  1957.  the  year  of  the  advent  of 
hybrid  mllo.  but  they  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  to  reach  their  potential,  the  publication 
says.  In  fact.  Kansas  doeen't  have  as  many 
hogs  on  Its  farms  as  It  did  back  In  1909.  But 
the  state  easily  could  double  swine  produc- 
tion with  available  grain  supplies,  the  univer- 
sity maintains. 

The  publication  states  frankly  that  wheat 
is  in  trouble.  Even  though  Kansas  this  year 
produced  304  million  bushels  compared  with 
204  million  in  North  Dakota,  the  next  in 
rank,  the  trouble  persists. 

Other  states,  and  other  nations,  are  getting 
higher  yields  to  the  acre.  Hybrid  wheats  may 
put  Kansas  back  Into  the  running,  but  as  of 
now.  the  publication  admits,  the  state's 
farmers  are  looking  for  subetltut?  crops  and 
enterprises.  Without  the  wheat  subsidy, 
many  Kansas  farmers  no  longer  could  afford 
to  grow  wheat,  even  with  yields  as  good  as 
those  Oils  year.  Per  acre  yields  of  mllo  and 
corn  have  risen  far  more  than  those  on 
wheat.  In  fact,  wheat  yields  leas  to  the  acre 
than  any  major  crop  grown  In  Kansas.  De- 
spite this.  It  still  has  some  advantages  In 
certain  areas 

But  to  remain  competitive  In  wheat,  the 
university  says  through  the  new  publication. 
Kansas  has  no  choice  but  to  invest  in  wheat 
research  and  development.  This  research 
should  be  In  the  fields  of  Increasing  per  acre 
yield,  in  protein  content  and  In  the  use  of 
the  crop  for  pasture.  Losing  Its  No.  1  crop 
without  having  developed  a  profitable  alter- 
native would  tend  to  cripple  the  whole  state, 
the  publication  assert*. 

How  much  should  Kansas  Invest  In  agri- 
cultural research?  Kansas  cash  receipts  from 
farming  have  been  averaging  1,5  billion  dol- 
lars annually.  Two  per  cent  of  that  would  be 
30  million  dollars,  the  university  notee.  At 
present.  Kansas  Is  appropriating  $3,333,000 
for  research  and  nearly  2  million  for  develop- 
ment (agricultural  extension). 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  S  PANEL  ON  OIL 
SPILLS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  19.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  science  adviser  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Oflflce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, released  two  reports  of  great  im- 
portance to  California,  the  American 
people  generally,  and  the  Congress. 

These  reports  by  the  President's  spe- 
cial Psuiel  on  Oil  Spills  covered  some  of 
the  problems  of  oil  spills  on  the  ocean 
and  development  of  our  offshore  min- 
eral resources. 

They  are  the  result  of  a  special  inves- 
tigation initiated  by  the  President  after 


the  oil  well  blowout  on  January  28  at 
Santa  Barbanc,  Calif. 

The  President  appointed  a  panel  of  12 
distinguished  scientists  and  engineers 
from  many  iMUts  of  the  country  and 
from  many  universities  and  organiza- 
tions to  study  the  problems  arising  from 
the  Santa  Barbara  disaster.  He  also 
sought  advice  and  recommendation  on 
preventing  such  oil  disasters  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  possible,  and  for  developing  new 
policies  for  dealing  with  the  complex 
problems  of  developing  resources  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Although  the  reports  arose  from  the 
incident  at  Santa  Barbara,  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Panel  have 
broad  application  to  the  entire  question 
of  coastal  resources  development  and 
pollution  of  the  ocean  by  oil  weUs  or  oU 
tankers.  Every  State  in  the  Nation  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  and  the  gulf  coast  are  concerned 
with  the  issues  which  these  reports 
discuss. 

There  are  numerous  recommendations 
and  findings  but  two  important  state- 
ments emerge  from  the  reports  which  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

First,  is  the  finding  that,  although  the 
Nation  has  been  alerted  to  the  dangers 
of  widespread  pollution  by  such  disasters 
as  the  sinking  of  the  oil  freighter  the 
Torrey  Canyon  and  the  Santa  Barbara 
blowout,  the  report  states : 

The  Nation  still  does  not  have  an  adequate 
oil  spin  technology  and  has  not  yet  provided 
the  means  for  bringing  an  adequate  tech- 
nology Into  being. 

This  means  that  we  will  again  in  the 
future  experience  oil  disasters  like  the 
Torrey  Canyon  and  Santa  Barbara. 

I  well  remember  the  sad  spectacle  at 
Santa  Barbara  of  men  in  rowboats, 
armed  with  rakes  and  hay,  trjdng  to  fight 
the  tide  of  black  oil  that  was  sweeping 
on  to  the  Ctilifornia  beaches.  Hay  for 
soaking  up  the  oil  and  rakes  for  collect- 
ing the  hay  is  the  extent  of  our  oil  spill 
technology  for  offshore  oil  spills.  I  find 
that  both  incredible  and  imacceptable 
in  the  face  of  warnings  by  the  panel  that 
future  spills  or  blowouts  are  as  certain 
as  taxation  and  death. 

The  second  major  finding  of  the  panel 
was  that  there  is  today  no  adequate  legal 
or  administrative  machinery  to  involve 
local  and  State  governments  in  the  proc- 
ess of  Federal  offshore  resources  devel- 
opment. 

At  Santa  Barbara  we  find  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  Federal  Chsvernment  over- 
riding local  and  State  desires  with 
respect  to  oil  development  and  protection 
of  the  environment. 

For  15  years  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments had  protected  a  16-mile  strip 
of  coastal  waters  and  beaches  from  oil 
development  at  Santa  Bsu-bara  through 
creation  by  law  of  an  otl-free  sanctuary 
on  the  State  tidelands. 

With  no  public  hearing,  with  little  or 
no  consultation  with  the  loctil  or  State 
governments,  and  certainly  with  no  con- 
cern for  the  special  environment  of  Santa 
Barbara,  with  its  beautiful  beaches,  har- 
bor and  recreational  and  fishing  inter- 
ests, the  Federal  Oovemment  opened  up 
the  Federal  tidelands  for  oil  leasing. 


Both  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hick^ 
and  f^pner  Secretary  Udall  now  agree 
that  wat  decision  was  a  tragic  mlstake- 

Yef  under  existing  national  policy 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  such 
a  mistake  will  be  repeated. 

Secretary  Hickel  only  recently  resumed 
the  oil  leasing  program,  apparently  feel- 
ing that  everything  is  all  right  and  that 
new  regulations  wUl  take  care  of  the 
problem. 

But  that  is  not  the  finding  of  this 
special  panel  of  engineers  and  scientists. 

In  fact,  their  finding  is  just  the  oppo- 
site. 

We  simply  are  not  prepared  for  oil  spill 
disasters,  for  hazards  to  marine  naviga- 
tion created  by  oil  rigs  and  platforms, 
or  for  the  effects  of  earthquakes  on  off- 
shore oil  fields. 

I  say  these  are  questions  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  importance  to  our  future.  And 
they  are  questioris  linked  to  the  future  of 
our  environment  too.  For  while  none  of 
us  question  the  need  for  resources  de- 
velopment we  are  all  concerned  that  such 
development  does  not  destroy  our  en- 
vironment or  threaten  our  health. 

I  have  introduced  a  bUl— S.  3093— 
which,  if  enacted,  would  avoid  the  threat 
of  oil  spills  from  Federal  areas  seaward 
of  marine  sanctuaries  created  by  the 
State  of  California.  This  proposal.  I 
believe,  is  at  best  a  minimum  restwnse 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  make  to 
effoi-ts  of  the  State  and  local  communi- 
ties to  protect  themselves  from  the  black 
contamination  of  contemporary  offshore 
oil  production. 

But  beyond  the  California  marine 
sanctuaries,  there  are  thousands  of  miles 
of  coastline  around  our  50  States  where 
oil  is  being  sought  or  produced  or  where 
oil  prospecting  can  be  anticipated.  In 
some  of  these  areas,  offshore  oil  can  be 
produced  with  little  or  no  possibility  of 
damage  to  a  notable  coastal  resource.  In 
other  areas  where  the  qualities  and 
scenic  beauties  of  the  coastline  rival  the 
California  areas  which  my  State  has  set 
aside  for  protection  or  where  there  are 
unique  historical  values  which  should  be 
preserved,  our  people  need  assurance  that 
proposed  oil  production  can  proceed 
without  endangering  the  quality  of  their 
resources. 

Furthermore,  if  oil  production  in  our 
coastal  waters,  given  the  present  state  of 
our  skills,  threatens  in  insidious  ^^'ays  yet 
unknown  the  environment  which  we 
must  maintain  as  habitable  if  we  and  our 
descendants  are  to  survive,  then  it  must 
be  our  responsibility  to  accelerate  our 
techniques,  develop  new  safety  proce- 
dures, and  do  a  much  better  job  of  man- 
aging our  total  national  oil  development 
program. 

In  face  of  these  concerns,  the  two-part 
report  of  the  DuBridge  Panel  should  re- 
ceive thorough  review  by  Congress.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  the  panel's  es- 
crow concept  of  holding  our  offshore 
mineral  resources  in  reserve  imtil  that 
future  time  when  the  skills  and  tech- 
niques of  oil  production  hiave  been  made 
safe. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  entire 
DuBridge  report  to  Senators,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  summary 
of  findings  and  recommendations  of  both 
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parts  of   the   report   be   printed   In   the 
Record 

There  belne;   no  objection,   the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The    Oil    Spill    Phoblkm      PmsT    Report   or 

THE     PllEStDE.VT'3     PANri,       >N      Oil       SPIL13 

SUMM\RY    or    riNDtNCS    AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

\  AlthouKh  o\\  spills  cannot  be  eliminated 
entirely  steps  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
probability  chat  they  will  •K:cur  Steps  can 
also  be  talten  to  prep  vre  for  oi:  spills  so 
that  the  damage  and  deleter; nia  elTects  are 
reduced  Despite  the  lessi'iis  learned  from  the 
Torrey  Canyon.  Santa  Barbara  and  other 
spills,  the  nation  Is  not  doing  enough  in 
either  of  these  arsa« 

2  The  tJnited  State.s  does  not  have  at  this 
time  sufficient  technical  or  operational  ca- 
pability tt)  ciipe  satL<;f .wtorlly  with  a  large 
scale  oil  spill  ;n  the  marine  environment  A 
research,  development  and  deployment  pro- 
gram to  monitor  and  control  massive  spills 
should  be  implemented  tJ  advise  the  public 
of  the  prr-bablUty  and  predictability  of  oil 
spills  and  of  the  existence  and  effectiveness 
of  standby  cle.mup  lapabillties 

.J  Responsibility  f  ^r  developing  technology 
on  oU  aptlls  »nt»Lild  be  vested  in  a  single  fed- 
eral av>«horliyi*- with  mandates  to  stimulate 
private  industry  involvement  and  to  worfc 
coordlnately  with  local  governments  The  au- 
thority responsible  for  developing  .in  oil  spill 
technology  should  also  undertake  the  Jobs  of 
forecasting  the  probable  incidences  of  oil 
spill  event.s  and  arranging  for  deployment  of 
emerijeiicy  equipment  accordingly 

4  Similarly,  there  Is  need  to  assign  to  a 
single  agency  the  operational  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  an  oil  splU  The  current  con- 
tingency plan  should  be  revised  and  Imple- 
mented and  It  should  provide  tor  a  !und 
upon  which  the  commander  of  an  oil  spill 
team  can  draw  for  mee'ing  'he  coets  ol  opera- 
lions  to  control  an  oil  spill 

5  In  all  oil  spin  events,  the  contingency 
plan  should  also  provide  for  assembling. 
separate  from  the  operations  team  to  combat 
the  spil..  A  group  of  ecologistj».  environmental 
scientists,  engineers,  economists,  and  others 
with  expertise  in  the  area  concerned,  to  ad- 
vise the  operations  team  and  to  recommend 
action  for  appropriate  studies  and  analyses 
to  assess  the  effevta  of  the  spill 

6.  There  Is  no  clear  policy  for  determining 
when  the  public  Interest  in  an  oil  spljl 
should  preempt  private  Interests  Jurisdic- 
tional responsibilities  and  liability  for  dam- 
age are  not  clearly  deflned.  A  review  of  legis- 
lative and  administrative  practices  in  these 
areas  is  recommended. 

7  There  is  need  for  a  quasi- independent 
advisory  ^r^'iip  on  oil  pollution  to  provide 
an  overview  jf  this  subject  for  the  benefit 
of  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large  We  recommend  that  an  Advisory 
Board  on  Oil  Pollution  and  Hazardous  Fluids 
be  established  to  advise  the  President  and 
the  National  Interagency  Committee  with 
respect  to  policies  prigr.tms.  and  plans  rel- 
ative to  the  prevention  jr  mitigation  of  pol- 
lution from  the  transportation,  processing 
and  utilization  of  oily  substances  and  other 
hazardous  fluids 

8  Coastal  areas  of  potentially  high  en- 
vironmental risks  relative  to  oil  tanker  ship- 
ping lanes  and  terminals  should  be  identi- 
fied Steps  should  be  taken  immediately  to 
negotiate  International  agreements  provid- 
ing Arm  regulatory  control  of  shipping  lanes 
used  for  transportation  of  oil  and  hsizardous 
materials 

9  Within  the  federal  agencies  an  authorltv 
and  responsibility  should  be  clearly  Identi- 
Sed  and  delegated  for 

lai  Design  specification  and  Inspections 
of  ships,  barges  and  port  facilities  with  re- 
spect to  overall  size,  compartments,  loading 


equipment,  navigational  equipment  and  ship 
control,  and  pollution  control  equipment 

ibi  Monitoring  and  repilatlng  ship  move- 
ment in  the  territorial  waters  of  th«  Onlt«d 
5latee. 

•  c  J  D«elgn  specification,  construotlon  and 
inspection  of  ptpeltnes  carrying  oil  and 
hazardous  fluids 

■  di  Monitoring  major  spillage  Incidents 
with  chronological  eetunates  of  oil  contami- 
nation, and  informing  the  i>peratlonai  agency 
responsible  for  cleanup 

10  Along  many  coastal  regions  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  .ind  gas  la  one  of  the  most  valuable 
industrial  activities  for  direct  economic  re- 
turn. Nevertheless  In  certain  areas  of  great 
population  density  and  high  recreation  and 
aesthetic  value  It  U  essential  that,  oil  well 
t>peratlonfl  be  conducted  under  stringent 
regulations  and  sup>ervl8lon  using  the  most 
up-to-date  technology  In  order  to  minimize 
the  possibility  of  oii  leakage;  and  any  oil 
companies  holding  offshore  leasee  be  required 
to  show  their  capabllltj  for  control,  con- 
tainment and  removal  of  spilled  oil  from  the 
3«a  to  t.he  renponslble  .t^enclee 

11  Because  of  variable  oceanographlc 
characteristics  and  differing  beneficial  uses 
of  the  ocean,  the  potential  consequences  or 
envlnjnmentiU  degrndatlon  In  case  of  well 
leakage  are  highly  variable  Therefore,  some 
situations  require  higher  standards  of  opera- 
tion .and  supervl.slon  than  other*  If  special 
problems  are  encriuntered  then  specla.  regu- 
lations and  procedures  may  be  required 

Offshore    Mineral    HrsofRcus      Second    Re- 
port    op     IHE     PRE.SIDENT  -S     PANEL     ON     OiL 
Spill.s 
sl'mmary  op  findings  a.nd  rrcommendations 
1    In  keeping  with  the  desire  t:)  make  the 
wisest    possible   use   of    our   public   resources 
md  'o  provide  a  .-iource  of  independent  advice 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  we  recom- 
mend that  a  Resource  .\dvlsory  Board  be  es- 
tablished to  advise  on  .ill  matters  pertaining 
to  the  development  of  resources 

2.  The  occurrences  of  resources  offshore  and 
the  multiple  uses  to  which  offshore  areas  are 
subjected  are  not  respecters  of  ptilltlcal 
boundaries  Therefore  we  recommend  that 
pr  impt  and  meaningful  efforts  be  made  to 
Incorporate  the  opinions,  advice  and  policies 
of  state  and  local  governments  into  the  plans 
for  development  of  the  Federal  offshore 
mineral  resources 

3  Development  of  our  offshore  resources 
miy  have  effects  on  the  citizens  of  the  area 
which  are  very  difficult  to  measure  in  eco- 
n.imlc  terms.  While  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  assess  these  opportunity  costs  In 
planning,  some  will  still  remain  vague  and 
difflcuU  We  recommended  that  well-publi- 
cized public  hearings  be  held  in  the  areas 
where  offshore  resource  developments  are 
contemplated  and  that  opportunities  be 
afforded  to  private  citizens,  commercial  in- 
terests and  others  to  present  their  views  to 
the  gjvernment 

4  At  present,  disputes  ab.iut  the  develop- 
ment of  new  offshore  mineral  resource  areas 
are  usually  between  exploitation  now  and 
prohibition  of  development  for  all  time.  We 
suggest  that  there  lU-e  ;>otent!al  offshore  re- 
sources which  fall  into  neither  of  these  cate- 
gjries  and  thit  wise  employment  of  our 
natural  resources  and  preservation  of  our 
environment  are  ill  served  by  the  existence  of 
only  tht-j  two  extreme  positions.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  a  class  of  escrow  re- 
sources be  recognized  as  a  matter  of  policy 
These  resources  would  be  placed  In  escrow 
for  ilxed  periods  of  time  Instead  of  being 
extracted  at  present. 

5.  Common  sense  and  the  public  Interest 
demand  that  adequate  Information  be  avail- 
able to  those  making  decisions  about  offshore 
resources  We  therefore  recommend  that, 
through  negotiation,  purchase  or  possibly  reg- 
ulation, data  necessary  for  resource  evalu- 
ation  held   by   private  companies,   state   and 


local  governments  and  any  other  parties  to 
exploration  and  development  of  offshore  min- 
eral resources  be  made  available  to  those  who 
must  make  decisions  about  their  exploita- 
tion. 

6  In  view  of  the  multiple  uses  of  offshore 
areas  and  the  envlrorunental  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  offshore  mineral  development 
careful  management  Is  needed  to  protect  the 
marine  environment  and  to  make  the  wisest 
use  of  our  offshore  resources.  Leasing  and 
royalties  of  offshore  resources  bring  substan- 
tial funds  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  (The  yield  to  the  Federal  Government 
In  1968  was  over  one  billion  dollars  )  It  Is 
our  conclusion  that  the  present  size  of  the 
staff  in  the  Depau-tmenl  of  the  Interior  Is  in- 
adequate to  manage  this  lmp>ortant  resource 
and  source  of  income.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that  a  careful  review  be  conducted  so 
that  the  appropriate  level  of  maneigement  can 
be  implemented  and  funded  to  guarantee 
more  detailed  supervision  and  planning  of 
the  employment  of  our  offshore  resources. 

7.  We  recommend  that  the  presently  exist- 
ing standards  for  construction  of  offshore 
structures  be  reviewed  area  by  area  to  deter- 
mine their  appropriateness  We  further  rec- 
ommend that  the  proposed  plans  of  offshore 
les.<iees  be  at  least  spot  checked  in  detail  to 
be  certain  that  the  standards  are  being  met. 

8  We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  his  .idvlsers  .seek  out  any  ad- 
i.ancemenus4n  technology  which  may  tend  to 
simplify  the  multiple  use  conflicts  of  off- 
shore resources  In  particular,  we  recommend 
that  the  G<:ivernment  move  now  toward  a 
policy  that  within  .specified  areas  offshore  oil 
and  j^as  production  be  accomplished  from 
structures  totally  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
.sea  unle.'-.s  application  is  made  and  granted 
for  an  exception  that  would  permit  erection 
of  above  water  structures  We  do  not  -sug- 
gest that  all  the  strtictures  can  or  should  be 
beneath  the  water  but   that  many  can 

9  The  geological  features  in  which  off- 
shore resources  occur  do  not  coincide  with 
our  political  subdivisions.  We  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  necessary  steps  be  taken  such 
that  utilization  nt  production  from  offshore 
oil  structures  and  mineral  deposits  be  prac- 
ticed so  that  the  wise.st  use  of  our  offshore 
resources  may  be  made,  maximum  safety 
may  be  obtained,  and  maximum  yield  may 
be  obtained 

lu  Recognizing  that  certain  areas  may 
require  more  stringent  regulations  and  more 
careful  supervision  than  other  areas  where 
the  multiple- use  conflicts  are  not  so  press- 
ing, we  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  his  advisers  review  offshore 
areas  for  which  leasing  or  development  is 
proposed  to  determine  which  areas  may  re- 
ciuire  more  extensive  supervision  and  more 
stringent  regulations  and  to  consider  wheth- 
er for  some  of  these  areas,  the  resources 
should  be  placed  in  escrow  or  In  ecological 
preserves. 

1 1  The  offshore  resources  belong  to  the 
public  as  a  whole  The  multiple  uses,  public 
and  private,  must  be  considered  equally  with 
the  economic  balance  of  profit  and  cost. 
TTiere  Is  every  evidence  that  recreational, 
wnldlife.  and  mineral  resources  may  be  in 
equally  short  supply  In  the  not  very  distant 
future  We  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  strengthen  those 
branches  of  the  Department  concerned  with 
offshore  resources  and  the  total  ecology 
in  which  the  resources  occur. 


THE  MYLAI  INCIDENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
news  item  of  recent  weeks  has  been  the 
incident  of  Mylai  in  Vietnam.  Many  im- 
plications have  been  read  into  the  events 
or  alleged  events  in  this  village.  They 
have  been  interpreted  as  having  no  sig- 
nificance to  serving   as  evidence  of  an 
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overriding  national  decadence.  One  an- 
alysis which  I  have  found  persuasive 
comes  from  a  newspaper  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Lawrence  Daily  Jotirnal-World  of  De- 
cember 5,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

StTDDEN   Guilt  Complex 

Recent  reports  Indicate  people  of  the 
United  States  are  suddenly  discovering  that 
war  IS  a  dirty,  brutal,  bloody  and  needless 
experience.  This  fact  should  have  been 
recognized  by  most  people  centuries  ago  but 
because  of  some  weakness  In  the  human 
mind,  the  people  of  the  world  have  followed 
along  blindly  as  their  leaders  have  led  them 
into  battle,  massive  death  and  destruction. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  public  is  rebel- 
ling all  of  a  suddeii.  The  triggering  episode 
seems  to  be  a  belated  report  on  the  attack 
of  a  U.S.  Infantry  unit  on  the  hamlet  of  My 
Lai  m  Vietnam  during  March  of  1968.  Dur- 
ing the  attack  numerous  civilians  were 
killed,  including  women  and  children,  and 
20  months  later  the  action  is  being  described 
as  a  "slaughter"  and  a  "mass  killing." 

No  one  seems  to  know  exactly  how  many 
Vietnamese  were  killed  but  one  report  sug- 
gests there  were  between  25  and  28  clvlUan 
casualties."  Other  reports  have  higher  figures. 
The  U  S  commanding  officer  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing the  attack  on  the  village  was  ordered  "on 
Information  that  it  was  full  of  Viet  Cong." 

It  was  a  nasty  shooting  with  women  and 
children  being  killed  but.  where  has  there 
been  a  war  when  this  has  not  happened? 
Everytlme  any  national  ruler  orders  troops 
into  battle,  innocent  civilians,  and  some  not 
so  innocent,  are  going  to  be  killed. 

Military  men  are  trained  to  kill.  That  Is 
the  primary  purpose  of  war.  That  Is  why 
dictators,  parliaments,  premiers,  bundestags, 
diets,  the  Congress  and  all  other  governing 
bodies  spend  staggering  amounts  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  on  weapons  that  will  kill  qtilckly 
and  ruthlessly. 

.Anyone  who  suddenly  finds  out  that  war- 
i&re  is  bad  Is  someone  who  has  been  day- 
dreaming. What  happened  in  My  Lai  Is  minor 
compared  to  what  has  happened  many  times 
m  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Why  has  this  current  sense  of  national 
guilt  erupted  in  such  force  because  a  com- 
paratively few  Vietnamese  women  and 
children  died  from  bullets  fired  by  U.S. 
soldiers?  Why  should  we  think  the  United 
States  has  been  so  innocent  in  comparison 
with  otir  enemies  of  modern  times:  The  Ger- 
nians.  the  Japanese,  the  Koreans  and  the 
Viet  Con^? 

What  about  that  atom  bomb  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  dropped  on  Hiroshima  August  6,  1945, 
almost  obliterating  a  city  of  350.000  people, 
which  was  more  than  half  compKJsed  of 
women  and  children?  And  then  the  250,000 
city  of  Nagasaki  which  suffered  the  same  fate 
three  days  later. 

And  then  there  were  the  millions  of  tons 
t)f  bombs  scattered  Indiscriminately  over  Ber- 
lin. Pforzheim.  Dresden,  Munich,  Dusseldorf 
and  dozens  of  other  large  cities  during  World 
War  II  which  killed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  civilians. 

The  nation  cheered.  The  President  who  or- 
dered the  attacks  was  praised  for  his  astute- 
ness and  courage.  Bombardiers  were  treated 
as  returning  heroes. 

Perhaps  a  part  of  the  difference  then  was 
that  we  thought  we  were  fighting  a  defensive 
war.  We  had  chosen  up  sides  with  Great 
Britain  and  FYance  but,  even  so.  we  were  at- 
tacked by  Japan  and  It  was  unanimous  na- 
tional opinion  that  we  were  fighting  for  our 
lives.  Today  there  Is  no  unanimous  feeling 
on  anything  connected  with  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam except  that  the  men  who  are  fighting 
and  suffering  for  the  United  States  deserve 


the  moral  support  of  those  back  home  who 
are  living  in  safety  and  comfort. 

War  Is  terrible  and  It  always  has  been  ter- 
rible. Men  of  good  minds  and  good  will  al- 
ways have  known  this  to  be  true  and  yet 
mankind  collectively  has  been  too  weak  to  do 
the  things  which  are  necessary  to  avoid  wan- 
ton killing  and  destruction. 

My  Lai  could  be  a  spark  to  arouse  some 
deep  soul  searching  among  Americans  but  by 
Itself  It  la  but  a  minor  episode  In  the  need- 
less bloodletting  that  has  gone  on  for 
centuries. 


ADDITIONAL  NAMES  OF  CALIPOR- 
NIANS  KTTJ.KD  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween Saturday.  November  29,  1969,  and 
Thursday.  December  11.  1969,  the  Pen- 
tagon has  notified  10  more  California 
families  of  the  death  of  a  loved  one  in 
Vietnam. 

Those  killed  were: 

Sgt.  Poster  Craiuner,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  C.  Cranmer,  of  Palo  Alto. 

Ale.  David  M.  Davison,  son  of  Mrs. 
Joan  Arellano,  of  San  Jose. 

CWO  Jack  D.  Knepp,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Catherine  L.  Knepp,  of  Big  Bear  City. 

Sgt.  Robert  B.  Kostich,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kostich,  of  Ocean- 
side. 

Hospitalman  Patrick  L.  Purdin,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Purdin,  of  Long 
Beach. 

Sp4c.  Stephen  L.  Ragsdale,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Sally  L.  Ragsdale,  of  Wasco. 

Sp4c.  John  W.  Roles,  son  of  Mrs.  Louis 
A.  Roles,  of  Costa  Mesa. 

Pfc.  Francisco  M.  Trujillo,  son  of  Mrs. 
Rachel  Martinez,  of  Livingston. 

Sp4c.  Royce  W.  Trussell,  Jr.,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Terry  F.  Trussell,  of  Pomona. 

Hospital  Corpsman  Richard  O.  Wolfe, 
husband  of  Mrs.  Carolyn  A.  Wolfe,  of 
Imperial  Beach. 

They  bring  to  3,901  the  total  number 
of  Califomians  killed  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

RETURNING  NATIONAL 
GUARDSMEN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
Wichita  and  Hiawatha.  Kans.,  held 
ceremonies  to  honor  Kansas  National 
Guardsmen  who  returned  to  their  home- 
towns and  families  after  18  months  of 
active  duty. 

In  May  1968.  following  the  capture  of 
the  Pueblo,  the  69th  Infantry  Brigade  of 
the  Kansas  National  Guard  was  sum- 
moned to  active  duty.  As  Kansans  have 
done  whenever  their  coimtry  has  needed 
them,  members  of  the  69th  responded. 
They  put  aside  their  civilian  jobs  and 
private  concerns  to  don  the  Army  green. 
They  said  goodby  to  loved  ones  and 
friends  and  went  away  with  their  com- 
rades to  serve  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  of  the  69th 
gave  up  11,2  years  of  their  civilian  lives 
and  careers,  but  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  not  only  for  their  sacrifice  but 
for  their  contribution.  The  men  of  the 
69th  distinguished  themselves  and  their 
units  throughout  this  period  of  active 
duty  by  their  performance  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  Army's  defense  effort.  Men 
who  one  day  had  been  civil  servants, 
businessmen,  and  laborers,  the  next  day 
were  first-rate  full-time  soldiers.  They 


gave    real    meaning    to    the    National 
Guard's  traditicxi  of  readiness. 

I  regret  our  business  in  the  Senate 
yesterday  prevented  my  attendance  at 
the  welcoming  ceremonies  in  Wichita 
and  Hiawatha,  but  I  am  grateful  that 
I  may  tell  the  Senate  of  these  returning 
soldiers.  I  also  wish  to  express  my  con- 
gratulations and  appreciation  for  the 
job  the  69th  has  done  and  to  extend  best 
wishes  and  warm  regards  as  these  Kan- 
sans resume  their  civilian  lives. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  addressed  the  Senate  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  and  in 
the  process  expressed  my  concern  about 
this  administration's  policy  in  regard  to 
tight  money,  a  policy  which  has  per- 
mitted interest  rates  to  rise  to  their 
highest  level  in  100  years  of  this  coun- 
try's history. 

Mr.  Elliot  Janeway,  noted  economist, 
appeared  recently  on  the  NBC  "Today 
Show"  and  discussed  the  same  subject, 
calling  the  present  course  "calamitous." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
portions  of  that  interview  dealing  with 
high  interest  rates  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecOIrd, 
as  follows : 

Elliot  Janeway  on  "Today"  Show,  NBC-TV, 
December    5,    1969 

Announcee.  800  In  the  Dow  Jones  average 
was  supposed  to  be  the  magic  floor  the  num- 
ber below  which  It  would  not  drop  prices  of 
shares  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  .  . 
would  not  drop  .  .  .  but  It  fell  below  that 
figure  this  week  and  the  market  continues 
to  slump  and  to  discuss  the  significance  of 
this  decline  and  how  alarming  It  might  be, 
we've  asked  economist  Elliot  Janeway  to  be 
with  us  this  morning  and  right  off  I'd  like 
to  ask  you,  Elliot,  how  serious  this  thing  Is 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole? 

Janeway.  Calamitous !  There  are  some  peo- 
ple who  say  that  what's  bad  for  the  stock 
market  Is  good  for  the  struggle  against  in- 
flation. I  don't  think  that's  so.  What's  bad 
for  the  stock  market  Is  a  signal  that  bad 
things  are  coming  for  the  economy  and  are 
coming  for  the  country. 

Announcer.  Well,  do  you  see  this  as  some- 
thing getting  a  lot  worse  or  .  .  . 

Janeway.  Oh.  yes. 

Announcer.   It    is   going   to   get   worse? 

Janeway.  Yes. 

Announcer.  Somebody  pointed  out  that 
there's  an  anomaly  there — that  if  there  Is 
a  market  slump  and  Inflation  at  the  same 
time,   this  is  a  paradox   .   .   . 

Janeway.  Inflation  has  a  backlash  Just 
like  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  I  brought  this 
out  In  my  book  "The  Economics  of  Crisis" 
when  I  explained  how  It  came  about  that 
this  war  was  the  first  war  In  history  to  put 
a  squeeze  on  the  economy  instead  of  en- 
abling the  economy  to  expand.  Inflation's 
backLlash,  which  started  by  helping  the  mar- 
ket and  after  a  while  became  very  profitable 
for  the  stock  market,  has  now  begun  to 
choke  the  market.  The  worse  it  Is  for  in- 
flation .  .  . 

Announcer.  So.  ais  inflation  goes  on,  the 
stock  market  will  be  hurt? 

Janeway.  That's  right.  The  worse  it  Is  for 
inflation,  the  worse  It  is  for  the  stock 
market. 

Announcer.  What's  going  to  turn  It 
around? 

Janeway.  It  won't  turn  around  until  the 
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prlM  of  money  oomM  down.  Her*  you  ••• 
the  flneet  oorpor*tloiu  In  the  country  being 
forced  to  pay  Insupportable  and  extortionate 
interest  rataa.  You  aee  this  overbidding  be- 
tween corporatlona  and  govemmenu — dtlee. 
ctate,  axkd  (*<t«rai — tar  a  aupply  of  money 
which  la  being  curtaUed.  Until  thU  over- 
competlUon  la  called  off,  which  means  credit 
control,  the  stock  market  la  going  to  be 
caught  In  the  middle. 

AjfNOUifcn.   Will   this   happen  normally? 

Janvwat.  It  wont  happen  normally. 

ANNODNcnt.  How  will  It  have  to  be  done? 

Jancwat.  What  Is  being  done  now  la  mak- 
ing InOaUon  worse  Corporations  will  con- 
tinue to  bid  for  money  no  matter  how  high 
the  Interest  rates  go  Oovernxnents  have  no 
aiternatlvea  but  to  bid  for  money.  The  gov- 
ernment Is  complaining  about  Inflation  but 
Its  own  bids  are  topping  the  bids  of  business 
and  driving  conunerclal  borrowers  out  of  the 
money  .  out  of  the  market.  So  long  as 
this  continues,  until  the  prlcee  of  long  term 
bonds  come  down,  until  the  Interest  rates 
on  long  term  bonds  Is  brought  down,  the 
stock  market  will  be  on  the  toboggan. 

ANNOuNcn.  The  Interest  rates  some  are 
getting  paid  now  U  9  >h  %  Is  that  pretty  ac- 
curate? 

JANrwAT  TWA  paid  10%  A  flrst-claas  com- 
pany ICf^' 

ANNouNC«k"Where  do  you  think  It  will 
have  to  get  down  to.  to  turn  the  market 
around? 

J.ANBWAT  WeU.  I  would  think  that  If  cor- 
porations .  .  If  corporate  bonds  came  down 
to  about  7  or  84  %,  which  used  to  be  thought 
very  high — or  I  think  a  more  reliable  Index 
would  be  if  municipal  bonds,  which  are  now 
going  for  8%  ta.t  free,  which  for  someone  in 
the  7T~r  tax  bracket  means  a  pre-tax  equiv- 
alent yield  of  30"  so  that  you're  right  In 
the  heart  of  Brazil  Is  It  any  wonder  the  stock 
market  Is  a  shambles  when  you  have  rates 
like  that?  Money  users  have  shown  they  are 
willing  to  pay  any  price  to  bid  liquidity  awAy 
from  the  stock  market  and  money  is  follow- 
ing the  magnetic  lure  of  the  rate 

•  •  •  •  • 

Annol-nceh.  Now,  Elliot.  I  take  It  some- 
thing la  wrong  and  something  should  be  done 
about  It.  Now  the  ball  la  in  whose  court?  Is 
it  the  government — the  federal  government? 

Janewat.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 

Announcxk  What  should  they  do? 

Jankwat.  WeU.  I  believe  they  should  have 
gone  to  credit  controls  over  a  year  ago.  Here 
we  have  an  Income  explosion  The  banks  are 
being  permitted  to  give  credit  to  some  credit 
cards  who  haven't  even  asked  for  them. 
You've  got  give-away  credit  with  no  restric- 
tion on  It  to  people  who  don't  need  It  be- 
cause their  Incomes  are  going  up  to  beat  the 
band  whereas  the  employer  isn't  being  al- 
lowed to  borrow  the  payroll  No  wonder 
you've  got  a  profit  squeeze  And  the  answer 
of  the  employer  to  the  profit  squeeze  Is  to 
go  out  to  get  more  money  to  Invest  in  more 
automation  So  the  worse  It  is  for  the  profit 
squeeze,  again  you  have  another  fractured 
rule  of  thumb.  The  textbook  which  our  su- 
perior officers  In  Washington  are  going  by 
assumes  that  a  profit  squeeze  chokes  off  the 
demand  for  new  money  Instead,  the  new 
practice  which  is  outmodlng  the  old  theory 
results  In  the  corporations'  reacting  to  the 
profit  squeeze  by  going  for  mure  money 


VIETNAM  VETERAN'S  LETTER 

Mr.  EX)LE.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
Emporia  Gazette  named  a  young  college 
student  its  "Man  of  the  Week  "  James  H. 
Deister  was  so  honored  not  because  of 
any  actions  associated  with  his  collegi- 
ate career  or  for  any  deeds  performed  in 
his  community.  He  was  singled  out  for 


hl4  thoughts,  persuasively  expressed  in 
a  letter. 

James  Deister  is  a  veteran  of  Vietnam 
and  wears  the  Purple  Heart.  His 
thoughts  on  protest  and  demonstrations 
on  campuses  and  elsewhere  deserve  wide- 
spread and  serious  attention.  I  am  sure 
that  Senators  will  find  them  valuable 
and  persuasive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter, which  was  printed  in  the  Emporia 
Gazette  of  November  14,  19«9,  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD.  > 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

(  FYom  the  Emporia  Gazette.  Nov   14.  19flfll 

As  a  soldier  In  Vietnam,  he  survived  an  ex- 
perience that  no  man  has  a  right  to  survive. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  security  patrol  on  the 
perimeter  of  a  fire  base  The  patrol  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Viet  Cong  Mr.  Dlester  was 
wounded  and  knocked  unconscious  by  a  piece 
of  shrapnel  from  a  mortar  round.  While  he 
was  unconscious,  the  patrol  was  overrun,  and 
each  member.  Including  Mr  Deister.  received 
a  bullet  through  the  head.  He  survived.  Need- 
less to  say.  he  received  the  Purple  Heart  for 
his  wounds  He  recently  was  Informed  by  the 
Army  that  he  Is  to  receive  a  Bronze  Star  for 
another  action  in  which  he  participated. 

Mr  Deister  Is  The  Gazette's  Man  of  the 
Week,  however,  not  for  his  bravery  or  his  suf- 
fering, but  for  the  following  letter 

"Upon  musing  over  the  Walling  Place,' 
I  The  Gazette.  Nov  10th).  and  fearing  that 
Emporl.ins  feel  they  are  t>elng  taken  over  by 
dissenters  from  other  towns  and  states,  I 
have  decided  to  submit  this  letter 

•  I  am  a  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  stu- 
dent from  another  Kansas  town  who  feels 
that  the  war  is  legal  as  well  as  moral.  Legal, 
because  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Resolution! 
passed  by  Congress  in  1964.  and  moral  be- 
cause of  the  commitment  made  by  previous 
administrations  Sure,  it  sounded  good  back 
In  1962.  when  President  Kennedy  said.  We 
shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardshlfjs.  to  assure  the  survival  of  free- 
dom and  liberty!'  But  to  live  up  to  It  Is  a 
different  story. 

"I  realize  my  views  are  biased  because  I  am 
a  Vietnam  veteran,  but  then,  I  feel  more 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  than  my 
shaggy-haired  friends,  who  have  never  seen 
Vietnam  But  I  am  not  a  critic  who  condemns 
these  people  as  traitors.  I  realize  that  some 
of  them  ar«  as  patriotic  as  I,  but  I  do  feel 
their  alms  are  misguided. 

"The  dissenters  are  looking  for  a  project. 
I  have  one.  How  about  circulating  a  petition 
of  moral  support  for  the  'Forgotten  Ameri- 
cans '  The  Forgotten  Americans"  I  am  talk- 
ing about  hump  in  the  rice  paddles  In  the 
Delta,  sleep  In  a  rat-Infested  bunker  along 
the  DMZ,  and  face  various  other  aspects  of 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  Critics  will  say.  'Why 
should  I  give  support  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  In  Vietnam?"  I'll  tell  you  why;  be- 
cause they  are  over  there  fighting  while  you 
sit  back  here  In  the  world  behind  your  II  S, 
I  Y,  rV-F  or  I-O  deferments  (If  he  wasn't 
there,  you  might  be) ,  and  because  they  think 
that,  other  than  their  family  and  rare  In- 
stances, nobody  In  America  gives  a  damn 
whether  they  Uve.  die.  or  burn  with  the 
wastes  out  behind  tlje  latrines! 

"This  does  not  have  to  be  a  confirmation 
of  the  war,  Just  a  lift  to  our  men's  morale. 
The  petition  could  read:  'We,  the  under- 
signed, some  opposed  to  the  war,  and  some 
behind  the  war,  have  one  thing  In  common; 
that  Is  that  we  care  about  o\u  men  In  Viet- 
nam, and  over  the  world,  and  wish  them 
luck!"  and  then  signed  by  everyone  In  Em- 
poria 

"Respectfully, 

"James  H.  Dnsrut." 


SMAIX.  BUSINESS  AND  EQUITY 
CAPITAL 

Ml.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  as 
most  Senators  are  aware,  small  business 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  since 
I  first  began  to  serve  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  in  1937,  During  all  of  those 
years,  I  have  studied  the  problems  af- 
fecting small  business.  As  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  and  currently 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  which  legislates  for  small 
business,  I  think  I  know  something  about 
the  dlfQcultles  facing  the  American  small 
businessman  during  these  times  of  high 
prices  and  tight  money. 

Foremost  among  today's  many  prob- 
lems confronting  the  small  shopowner 
and  storekeeper  is  a  shortage  of  capital. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  an 
article  entitled  "Small  Business  Financ- 
ing: Meeting  the  Need  for  Equity  Capi- 
tal,"  written  by  Tim  Ford,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Associations  Small 
Business  Committee,  and  published  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Federal  Bar 
JoumsJ. 

In  the  article,  Mr.  Ford  discusses  the 
various  credit  sources  available  to  small 
businessmen  m  search  of  capital,  rang- 
mg  from  banks  and  regular  institutional 
lenders  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. He  also  describes  how  small 
businessmen  can  seek  equity  capital 
through  the  securities  markets  under  the 
Regulation  A  exemption. 

I  submit  that  the  article  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  anyone  who  considers 
himself  a  student  of  small  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Smaix    Business    Pujancino:    Meetino    the 

Need    roB    Eaorry    capttal    in    thx    smau. 

Business  Sectob 

(By  "Hm  C.  Ford') 

SMALL    BUSIMXSS    A    SXIJ^TIVS    CONCEPT 

In  this  age  of  giant  corporations  It  is  some- 
times forgotten  that  small  business  still  plays 
a  highly  significant  role  in  the  American 
economy.  The  small  firm  accounts  for  about 
one-third  of  the  business-produced  gross  na- 
tional product  and  meets  about  two-fifths 
of  the  payrolls  of  the  gainfully  employed.  In 
terms  of  numbers,  the  small  business  firm 
dominates  the  economic  scene,  with  over  5 
million  small  businesses  operating  In  the 
United  States. 

Any  delimitation  of  the  small  business  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  is  of  necessity  arbitrary. 
Smallness  Is  a  relative  concept  and  varies 
with  the  purpose  of  classification  and  the 
yardstick  used.  What  Is  regarded  as  a  very 
small  firm  In  one  Industry  may  be  considered 
to  be  a  very  large  firm  In  another  Industry. 
Frequently  used  criteria  of  size  are  the  num- 
ber of  employees,  annual  sales,  and  total  as- 
sets. According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, manufacturing  firms  are  classified  as 
small  If  they  employ  less  than  260  people. 
These  agencies  classify  as  "small"  wholesalers 
with  yearly  sales  of  less  than  $fi  million  and 
retailers  with  annual  sales  or  receipts  of  less 
than  91  million. 

VrTALITT    OP    SXCTOa    AND   THE    NEED    FOR    FtTNDS 

For  our  purpose,  the  economic  contribution 
made  by  small  business  does  not  rest  on  a 
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quantitative  determination  of  how  many 
such  firms  there  are,  bow  many  workers  tbey 
employ,  or  bow  much  they  add  to  the  grooa 
national  product.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  tbey 
make  a  genuine  contribution  to  our  eco- 
nomic life,  that  In  many  Important  brancbee 
of  Industry  and  trade  the  small  firm  Is  no 
lees  efficient  than  the  larger  one,  and  that 
economic  progress  has  been  advanced  by  the 
Innovations  of  small  enterprlaea.  One  need 
only  recall  the  great  strides  In  the  postwar 
period  made  In  the  field  of  retailing  by  tbe 
supermarket,  tbe  discount  store,  and  tbe 
shopping  center,  and  In  the  field  of  manufac- 
turing, by  the  electronics  Industry,  to  re- 
alize that  the  small  business  unit  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  In  our  society. 

If  the  steady  Infusion  of  new  firms  and 
the  growth  of  small  firms  are  essential  to 
the  health  of  our  competitive  market  econ- 
omy, then  the  problem  of  financing  small 
business  Is  likely  to  engage  tbe  attention  of 
the  lawmaker  as  well  as  the  businessman  far 
some  time  to  come.  Small  firms  tend  to  be- 
lieve that  they  operate  under  special  handi- 
caps in  obtaining  funds  to  carry  out  tbelr 
plans.  It  frequently  seems  to  them  that  the 
banking  and  financial  machinery  Is  stacked 
In  favor  of  meeting  tbe  capital  and  credit 
needs  of  the  large  established  firms,  while 
they  suffer  from  constraints  Imposed  by 
lenders  and  Investors  who  regard  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  as  "high  risk"  ventures. 
Whether  this  Is  true  or  not  Is  debatable. 
What  Is  true,  however.  Is  the  fact  that,  as 
far  as  small  business  Is  concerned,  a  distinct 
equity  "gap"  does  exist.  This  gap  is  some- 
what flexible,  varying  with  the  available  sup- 
ply of  Investment  capital.  In  today's  money 
market,  this  gap  Is  critically  wide. 

This  equity  hiatus  can  best  be  understood 
by  briefly  reviewing  the  sources  of  funds 
available  to  small  business.  These  may  be 
grouped  as  short-term.  Intermediate,  and 
long-term  funds. 

SHORT-TERM    CREDIT 

The  small  firm  procures  short-term 
financing  from  three  major  sources:  trade 
credit,  bank  loans,  and  commercial  finance 
compsmles. 

A.    Trade  and   bank  credit 

The  most  widely  used  source  of  funds  is 
the  credit  supplied  Dy  the  seller  of  goods  or 
services.  Mercantile  credit  Is  of  short  dura- 
tion, usually  thirty  days.  According  to  a  gov- 
ernment report  on  the  relative  use  of  trade 
and  bank  credit  by  manufacturing  firms.  In 
small  firms,  i.e.,  those  with  total  assets  of 
less  than  $250,000,  trade  credit  amounted  to 
a  little  over  20  percent  of  total  assets.  For 
the  same  size  firm,  bank  credit  amounted  to 
less  than  4  percent  of  total  assets.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  firms  with  total  assets  of  1  mil- 
lion to  5  million  dollars  showed  a  use  of 
trade  credit  which  amounted  to  10.6  percent 
of  total  assets  and  of  bank  credit  which 
amounted  to  6.4  percent.  These  percentages 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  small  firm 
is  relatively  more  dependent  on  trade  credit 
than  the  larger  Arm  and  that  bank  credit 
plays  a  rather  subordinate  role  in  tbe  credit 
picture  of  the  small  firm.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  supplier  of  the 
small  firm  usually  has  to  turn  to  the  banks 
for  short-term  funds  with  which  he  finances 
the  credit  extended  to  his  customers.  Thus, 
it  would  be  misleading  to  conclude  that  bank 
credit  does  not  play  a  significant  role  In  tbe 
over-all  picture  of  business  credit. 
B.  Commercial  finance  companies:  Factoring 

The  third  source  of  short-term  funds  Is 
the  commercial  finance  company.  These  com- 
panies fall  Into  two  categories.  The  first  In- 
cludes companies  which  make  loans  secured 
by  a  pledge  of  the  firm's  Inventory  or  of  Its 
accounts  receivable.  The  amount  of  tbe  loan 
varies  between  50  and  90  percent  of  the  cost 
or  market  value  of  the  inventory,  and  be- 
tween 65  and  85  percent  of  the  accoimts  re- 
ceivable.  The  second   consists   of   factoring 
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companies  tb&t  make  outright  purchases  of 
accounts  receivable  on  the  basis  of  no  re- 
course against  tbe  seller.  Thus  the  collec- 
tion problem  and  tbe  entire  risk  is  shifted 
directly  to  tbe  factoring  company. 

tNTEBUXOUTE   CREDIT 

Intermediate  type  of  loans,  usually  referred 
to  as  term  loans,  generally  run  for  a  period 
of  from  4  to  0  years.  Tbe  major  sources  of 
term  loans  are  banks.  Insurance  companies, 
and  tbe  Small  Btislness  Administration. 

A.  Commercial  banks 

Commercial  banks,  especially  in  smaller 
communities,  hesitate  to  make  loans  with 
a  maturity  in  excess  of  one  year.  During  the 
past  10  to  16  years  larger  banks  In  the  major 
urban  centers  have  become  an  lmp>ortant 
source  for  long-term  funds  to  finance  capltol 
expenditures  by  Industry.  Term  credit  is 
granted  in  many  Instances  to  small  busi- 
nesses that  do  not  have  ready  access  to  the 
capital  market.  If  the  funds  are  used  for  new 
equipment,  tbe  term  loan  will  range  between 
2  and  4  years  and  will  provide  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  tbe  cost  of  such  equipment.  In  the 
case  of  tbe  smaller  firm,  the  company  will  be 
required  not  only  to  put  up  a  portion  of  the 
purchase  price  out  of  Its  own  funds,  but  also 
to  assign  title  to  the  machinery  to  the 
lender. 

Term  loans  are  usually  repaid  in  install- 
ments. When  they  are  not  secured,  they  are 
accompanied  by  other  limiting  conditions, 
such  as,  requiring  the  maintenance  of  a 
minimum  level  of  working  capital,  keeping 
capital  expenditures  to  an  agreed  level,  llmit- 
mg  salaries  and  dividends  paid  owners. 

B.  Insurance,  com,m.ercial  finance,  and 
leasing  companies 

In  recent  decadee,  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  begun  to  make  some  term  loans 
to  smikll  businesses  but,  in  relation  to  the 
reeourcee  of  tbe  Industry,  the  volume  of  such 
loans  Is  very  small.  Term  loans  are  also  oc- 
casionally secured  from  oommeroial  finance 
oompanlee,  but  at  rate*  that  are  often  pro- 
hibitively high.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  In  leasing  companies  which 
supply  small  buslnees  with  the  use  of  assets 
without  committing  equity  capital. 

C.  SmalZ  Business  Administration 

The  SBA  Is  authorized  to  make  term  loans 
to  small  firms  either  for  constructing  new 
facilities,  providing  working  capital,  install- 
ing needed  equipment,  or  for  consolidating 
existing  debts.  These  loans  have  an  average 
maturity  of  about  five  years;  the  maximum 
permitted  under  the  law  is  ten  years.  Public 
Law  90-104  authorized  a  maximum  term  of 
fifteen  years  for  loans  to  construct,  improve, 
or  expand  physical  facilities.  SBA  loans  to 
any  one  borrower  may  not  exceed  $350,000.  If 
a  bank  participates  in  tbe  loan,  the  total 
amount  may  exceed  SBA's  statutory  limit  by 
the  amount  the  bank  is  prepared  to  lend  in 
excess  of  the  »350,000  SBA  maximum. 
VENTtJRE  capital;   the  small  business 

INVESTMENT    COMPANY 

A.  The  gap  in  supply  of  long-term  funds 
Financial  needs  vary  with  the  different 
categories  of  small  concerns.  The  largest  seg- 
ment of  small  business — retail  trade  and 
service  Industries — requires  mostly  short- 
term  credit  which  appears  to  be  quite  ade- 
quately met  by  business  suppliers,  commer- 
cial banks,  and  finance  companies.  Most  of 
the  unsatisfied  demand  of  the  smaller  firm 
is  for  long-term  loans,  equity,  or  equity-type 
credit.  The  main  business  financing  problem 
is  usually  In  the  manufacturing  area.  These 
firms  may  also  need  working  capital,  but 
their  greatest  need  is  for  investment  funds  to 
meet  plant  and  major  equipment  expendi- 
tures. It  is  tbe  new  firm  or  tbe  Innovating 
older  firm,  whether  In  manufacturing  or 
nomnanufactvirtng  Industries,  which  Justify 
attempts  to  close  tbe  gap  between  the  need 
and  supply  of  long-term  funds. 


B.  The  SBIC  program 
One  such  attempt  to  fill  tbe  financial  gap 
by  providing  venture  capital  to  small  firms 
was  started  about  eleven  years  ago,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Small  Buslnees  Invest- 
ment Act.'  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion was  authorized  to  license  and  regulate 
privately  owned  and  operated  investment 
companies  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  equity 
capital  and  long-term  loan  funds  to  smaU 
business  concerns.  The  1958  law,  as  amended, 
requires  the  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany (SBIC)  to  have  a  minimum  of  $150,- 
000  In  capital  and  paid-in  siu-plus  In  order 
to  receive  a  license  from  the  SBA.  An  SBIC 
can  receive  up  to  $10  million  of  fully 
subordinated  15-year  bank  loans  from  tbe 
SBA  which  can  then  be  Invested  In  small 
business  concerns.  A  small  business  invest- 
ment company  is  eligible  to  borrow  two  dol- 
lars from  the  SBA  for  every  one  dollar  of 
private  capital,  up  to  a  maxlmtun  loan  of 
$7.5  million.  If  It  has  66  percent  or  more  of 
Its  total  funds  available  Invested  In  venture 
capital,  the  SBIC  Is  eligible  to  borrow  $2  for 
every  dollar  of  private  capital  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion, and  $3  for  every  dollar  above  $1  million 
up  to  the  td^l  loan  maximum  of  $10  million. 
During  th^  first  fovir  years  after  the  SBIC 
Act  was  passed,  some  600  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  were  established,  and  by 
mld-1966  a  peak  of  800  was  reached.  Since 
then  the  number  has  shrunk  to  less  than 
half  the  1966  peak,  with  the  expectation  that 
they  may  shrink  in  number  to  about  200. 

C.  Weaknesses  of  the  program 
The  program  has  suffered  from  a  number 
of  weaknesses.  While  the  Intent  of  Congress 
was  that  the  emphasis  of  the  SBIC's  should 
be  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  equity  capital  to 
small  firms,  the  main  emphasis  was  on  long- 
and  short-term  loans.  Moreover,  the  licensing 
standards  for  SBIC's  were  so  nebulous  that 
many  abuses  crept  Into  the  program.  A  num- 
ber of  companies  found  themselves  in  diffi- 
culty. According  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
SBA,  they  suffered  from  lack  of  knowledge- 
able management,  inexperience,  and  failure 
to  adhere  to  law  and  regulations.'  It  became 
quite  evident  that  they  were  too  small  In 
size  to  be  able  to  cope  adequately  with  the 
problems  of  risk  involved  In  supplying  ven- 
ture capital  to  small  business  concerns. 

D.  Recent  attempt  to  strengthen  SBIC's 

The  1967  amendments  to  the  SBIC  Act  of 
1958 '  offer  several  incentives  for  Increasing 
the  size  of  small  investment  companies.  The 
SBA  can  now  purchase  SBIC's  debentures  in 
an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  company's 
private  paid-in  capital  and  surplus,  provided 
the  amount  does  not  exceed  $7.5  million — a 
figiure  which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  total 
amount  under  earlier  legislation.  Moreover, 
formerly  only  SBIC's  with  capital  of  $700,000 
or  less,  were  entitled  to  a  two-to-one  leverage; 
now  companies  with  private  capital  of  $3.75 
million,  or  less,  can  benefit  from  such  lever- 
age. Then  there  is  the  three-to-one  leverage 
for  companies  with  capital  and  surplus  of 
at  least  $1  million,  who  invest  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  total  funds  in  venture  capital. 

The  most  successful  SBIC's  have  been  the 
bank-aflillated  companies.  The  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Citi- 
zens and  Southern  Bank  of  Atlanta,  and  the 
Union  Bank  of  California  have  large  SBIC 
subsidiaries. 

E.  Effect  of  tight  money  market:  budgetary 
constraints 

The  SBIC's  during  the  past  year  In  partic- 
ular have  been  hit  by  the  tight  money  con- 
ditions which  have  prevailed  in  the  financial 
markets.  When  money  becomes  scarce  lenders 
and  Investors  do  not  give  most  SBIC's  any- 
where near  top  priority  In  tbe  list  of  possible 
recipients  of  funds.  Moreover,  tbe  tightening 
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of  th«  Federal  budget  since  July  1968  has 
greatly  restricted  the  volume  of  SBA  loan 
funds  to  small  business  investment  com- 
panies Then  again,  while  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  has  raised  the  permissible  interest 
rate  on  guaranteed  loans  to  7  percent,  mar- 
ket levels  were  moving  to  higher  levels  on 
many  attractive  debt  Instruments.  Thus,  in- 
surance companies  and  other  investors  have 
not  shown  much  Interest  m  SBA's  program 
of  guaranteeing  private  capital  Investment  in 
SBICs. 

The  tight  money  market  and  the  restrictive 
Federal  budgetary  situation  have  led  to  the 
proposal  for  legislation  that  would  convert 
the  program  Into  a  self-financing  capital 
"bank  '  or  revolving  fund.*  authorized  to  Is- 
sue Its  own  Government-guaranteed  securi- 
ties in  the  market  and  not  subject  to  budg- 
etary restrictions. 

SECtrarrnEs  eiculations  and  egcrrT  finance 
The  securities  market  also  serves  as  an  ave- 
nue through  which  small  business  can  secure 
equity  capital  One  of  the  objectives  of  float- 
ing a  stock  Issue  is  to  tap  wider  sources  of 
capital  needed  to  finance  business  expansion. 
An  advantage  of  the  small  concern  "going 
public  ■  Is  that  the  proprietors  do  not  lose 
control  of  their  arms  by  a  public  distribution 
of  their  secivlties  to  a  relatively  large  num- 
ber of  Ulvest^ca;s 

Issuers  of  securities  making  public  offer- 
ings are  confronted  by  exi.sting  machinery 
of  government  which  regulates  such  issuance 
How  the  small  concern  flt.s  into  the  regula- 
tory machinery  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  whether  it  works  for  or  again.st  the  at- 
tempt by  small  Hrms  to  raise  equity  cdpltal. 
win  be  discussed  in  the  remainder  of  this 
article. 

A.   ProtecUon   of   inve.itor    through    finaru-xal 
disclosure 

In  1933  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Secu- 
rities Act  ■'  the  purpoce  of  which  was  to  pro- 
'ect  the  investor  through  the  disclosure  of 
financial  and  other  pertinent  Information 
The  Act  requires  a  corporation  proposing  to 
offer  its  securities  to  the  public  to  file  a 
registration  statement  with  the  Securities 
and  Exch.inge  Commission  setting  forth  ma- 
terial Information  about  the  company  and  Its 
securities  '  The  .\ct  further  requires  that  in- 
vestors be  ftirnlshed  with  a  prospectus  con- 
taining the  most  significant  information  se* 
forth  In  the  regulation  statement  ' 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
h-As  no  authority  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the 
new  security  issue,  but  it  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  sure  that  all  relevant  infor- 
m.ition  concerning  it  is  discloced  To  the 
extent  that  Federal  disclosure  contributes  to 
public  confidence  in  securities,  the  Act  facll- 
Ita'es  the  raising  of  capital  by  all  companies, 
l.irge  and  small. 

S     RegvsT'-at'.on   statemrnt.i     Processing   and 
volume 

The  .Act  provides  that  the  registration 
sta'ement  become  elTectlve  20  days  after  it  is 
filed,  or  20  days  after  filing  an  amendment 
there'o  ■  The  period  between  filing  and  the 
effective  date  gives  the  Investor  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  f.unlllar  with  the  proposed 
offering  through  the  dissemination  of  the 
preliminary  form  of  the  prospectus 

Since  m>.«bt  regiitratiuii  statements  have  to 
be  amended,  they  may  become  effective  a 
coi^siderable  time  after  the  original  tiling 
During  the  fiscal  year  1968  the  median  num- 
ber of  calendar  days  which  elapsed  between 
the  date  .if  nrl^inal  filing  and  the  effective 
date  was  44 

During  the  fiscal  year  1968  2.906  registra- 
tion statements  were  filed  for  offerings  ag- 
grei<atlng  864  billion  That  the  dcxjr  appears 
tcT  be  open  for  additional  companies  to  offer 
securities  to  the  public  Is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  about  30  percent  of  the  registra- 
tloiis  were  filed  by  companies  that  had  not 
previously  filed  registration  statements  under 
the  Securities  Act. 


C  Exe-mptions  for  rmall  issues:  maximum 
limitation  of  size 

The  SEC  Is  authorized  under  Section  3(b) 
of  the  Securities  Act  to  exempt  any  class 
of  securities  from  registration.  If  It  finds 
that  the  enforcement  of  the  registration 
provisions  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  such 
securities  Is  not  necessary  In  the  public  in- 
terest and  for  the  protection  of  investors 
by  re«uoa  of  th«  small  amount  Involved  or 
the  limited  character  of  the  public  offering." 

At  first  the  exemption  from  registration 
was  granted  only  to  issties  up  to  $100,000. 
In  1946  the  authority  was  modified  to  ex- 
empt offerings  of  a  -ompany  up  to  »300  000 
in  any  one  year  '•  The  maximum  exemption 
of  S300.000  on  the  size  of  Issues  has  con- 
tinued m  force  until  the  present  time. 

D   Regulation  A 

The  SKC  Regulation  A  Implemenu  Sec- 
tion 3ib)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  It 
requires  the  issuer  to  file  a  statement  of 
notification  supplying  basic  Information 
about  the  company  with  the  Regional  Office 
of  the  Commlsslrn  nearest  to  the  Issuer's 
place  of  business  and  an  offering  circular 
which  must  oe  used  in  offering  securities 
An  offering  circular  need  not  be  filed  or 
used  when  the  offering  Is  not  in  excess  of 
»60  000  by  a  company  with  earnings  in  one 
of  the  last  two  vears  The  notification  state- 
ment requires  less  detail  than  the  registra- 
tion srtatement 

During  the  fiscal  year  1968.  515  notifica- 
tions were  filed  under  Regulation  A  cover- 
ing offerings  of  «H2.i  million  Of  these  of- 
ferings. 102  were  SIOOOOO  or  less;  97  were 
over  SIOO.OOO.  but  not  over  $200,000;  and 
316  were  over  $200,000,  but  not  over  $300,000. 

E  Other  exemptions    intrastatr  offerings, 
private  placements   SBlC's 

Three  other  types  of  exemption  which 
could  be  of  Importance  to  small  business 
should  be  mentioned.  First.  Is  the  exemption 
of  intrastate  'fferlngs  A  new  issue  sold 
only  to  residents  of  the  State  in  which  The 
Issuer  Is  incorporated  .md  doing  business 
is  subject  only  to  the  regulations  of  that 
State  Smaller  companies  have  made  sub- 
stantial use  of  this  exemption  Since  there 
Is  no  requirement  tliat  the  SEC  be  furnished 
With  notice  uf  s-uch  offerings.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  state  exactly  how  many  Intrastate 
offerings  are  made  each  year  One  Indica- 
tor of  the  amount  Is  the  number  of  permits 
Issued  to  corporations  by  States  which  do 
not  exempt  small  Issues  from  the  permit 
requirements  of  their  securities  laws  One 
such  state,  California,  issues  about  15.000 
permits  a  year. 

Another  type  of  exemption  from  registra- 
tion Is  for  transactions  not  Involving  the 
public  offering  of  securities,  ie  .  issues  sold 
to  a  relatively  small  number  of  Investors  who 
may  be  expected  to  have  access  to  the  rele- 
vant information  necessary  to  form  an  In- 
dependent evaluation." 

Finally,  the  SEC  Is  authorized  to  exempt 
securities  issued  by  small  business  Invest- 
ment comp>anles  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act.  - 

A    PROPOSED   CHANGE   IN   REGULATION   A 

.4  Raising  maximum  exemption  to  SSOO.OOO 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  securi- 
ties publicly  offered  for  sale  by  the  use  of 
the  malls,  or  the  Instrumentalities  of  Inter- 
state commerce,  have  been  exempted  from 
registration.  If  the  Issue  was  not  In  excess  of 
$300,000.  Early  in  1969  a  number  of  Senators 
of  both  political  parties  sponsored  a  bill  — 
S  336 '»— which  would  amend  Section  3(b) 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  This  would  per- 
mit a  maximum  limitation  of  $500,000  upon 
the  size  of  the  issues  which  may  be  exempted 
from  registration  with  the  Securltlee  and  Ex- 
change Commission 

B.  Criticism  of  existing  regulation 
Those   who  seek   liberalization   of  exemp- 
tions   believe    that    the    problem   of   getting 


equity  capital  by  the  small  firm  are  difficult 
enough  without  being  further  hampered  by 
the  delajra  and  costs  of  filing  registration 
statements.  Small  concerns  are  faced  with 
relatively  higher  public  financing  costs  than 
larger  and  better  known  firms.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  risks  Involved,  the  Investor's 
preference  Is  for  the  securities  of  the  ertab- 
llshed  firm.  The  likelihood  of  there  not  being 
a  ready  market  for  an  Issue  raises  Its  cost  of 
distribution.  Then,  too,  the  coets  of  prei>ar- 
Ing  registration  statements  for  submission  to 
the  SEC — expenses  for  lawyers,  accountants, 
investment  bankers,  or  broker-dealers — are 
proportionately  higher  for  the  small,  as  com- 
pared to  the  large  firm. 

Perhap>s  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  continuation  of  the  $300,000  limitation  Is 
the  fact  that  It  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  Intent  of  Section  3(b)  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curities Act.  namely,  to  ease  the  path  to  the 
security  markets  for  the  small  concern  desir- 
ing to  acquire  equity  capital.  Much  has  hap- 
pened to  the  cost-price  structure  In  the  last 
25  years,  with  the  result  that  many  firms 
which  could  qualify  for  meeting  conditions 
of  Regulation  A  In  earlier  periods  cannot  do 
so  under  the  higher  price  level  which  pre- 
vails In  recent  years.  In  other  words.  Infla- 
tionary developments  alone  would  seem  to 
call  for  reexamination  of  the  adequacy,  under 
present  conditions,  of  the  statutory  maxi- 
mum figure  for  exemptions  from  registration. 
C    In  defense  of  current  regulation 

Those  who  believe  that  the  present  stat- 
utory limitation  on  the  size  of  Issues  to  be 
exempted  from  registration  should  not  be 
changed,  argue  that  the  proponents  of 
change  present  a  distorted  picture  of  Its  Im- 
pact on  the  small  firm's  ability  to  raise  capi- 
tal from  the  public  They  point  out  that  the 
facts  do  not  support  the  claim  that  the  small 
concern  Is  unduly  burdened  by  the  expense 
of  preparing  a  registration  statement,  and  by 
SEC's  delays  in  processing  them. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  expense, 
there  Is  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  on 
the  subject.  It  may  l>e  true  that  small  con- 
cerns frequently  incur  sizeable  expenses  in 
filing  for  approval  of  an  Issue.  But  much  of 
this  expense  cannot  be  directly  attributable 
to  the  preparation  of  a  registration  statement 
with  the  SEC.  Even  if  there  were  no  SEC  In- 
volved and  a  concern  decided  to  "go  public," 
It  would  often  have  to  review  Its  operations 
and  make  a  number  of  Internal  changes  and 
Incur  additional  costs  before  It  could  place 
Itself  In  a  favorable  position  for  attracting 
the  Investing  public.  Certainly  any  respon- 
sible investment  banker  who  is  expected  to 
distribute  a  new  Issue  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  Information  calling  for  legal,  account- 
ing, and  other  services,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly costly  to  the  issuer. 

To  help  In  lessening  the  expense  of  filing 
and  to  expedite  the  processing,  the  SEC  has 
published  guides  for  the  preparation  of  regis- 
tration .statements  and  the  staff  of  its  re- 
gional and  branch  offices  Is  avi) liable  for  as- 
sistance In  their  preparation.  The  1968  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Securities  and  EJxchange 
Commission  Indicates  that  when  allowance  Is 
made  for  differences  In  the  yearly  volume 
of  registrations,  the  SEC  has  accelerated  the 
processing  of  registrations  In  recent  years. 

The  opponents  of  liberalization  of  exemp- 
tions p<jlnt  out  that  a  regulatory  agency 
like  the  SEC  must  not  only  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  small  business  In  raising  capital 
from  the  public  but  also  to  the  fact  that  a 
minimum  disclosure  of  information  Is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  confidence  of  the  gen- 
eral Investing  public  In  the  soundness  of  its 
securities  markets.  Only  by  contributing  to 
such  conPdence  can  the  regulation  of  secu- 
rities facilitate  the  raising  of  equity  capital 
by  ffrms  In  all  size  categories. 

In  conclusion.  It  should  be  said  that  those 
who  are  content  with  maintaining  the  ex- 
isting level  of  exemptions  recognize  that  the 
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price  structure  has  changed  In  recent  years, 
but  they  emphasize  the  importance  of  safe- 
guarding the  principle  of  disclosure.  Any  re- 
examination of  the  question  of  the  adequacy 
of  Regulation  A  under  present  conditions 
must  seek  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
the  needs  of  the  smadl  firm  and  the  need  for 
the  maintenance  of  general  confidence  In  the 
securities  markets. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Chief  Counsel,  Subcommittee  on  Financ- 
ing and  Investment,  U.S.  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business:  Chairman,  Federal 
Bar  Association  Small  Business  Committee; 
Member,  Alabama  Bar  Association,  American 
Bar  Association. 

This  article  was  prepared  by  the  author  In 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  FBA  Small 
Business  Committee.  It  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  representing  the  opinions  or  poli- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

'  P.L.  85-699,  as  amended;  15  USC  661  et 
seq. 

-  Testimony  of  Bernard  Boutin,  Adminis- 
trator of  SBA,  before  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations.  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  August  2,  1966; 
90th  Congress,  Senate  Report  958. 

P.L.  90-104;    15  USC  681(C)    et  seq. 

'  S.  1213.  Introduced  Feb.  28,  1969;  Prin- 
cipal Sponsor,  Senator  John  Sparkman  (D- 
Ala.  I ;  other  cosponsors.  Senators  Bennett, 
Bible,  Brooke,  Cranston,  Hatfield,  HolUngs, 
Hughes,  Javits,  Mclntyre.  Mansfield,  Met- 
calf.  Mondale,  Muskie.  Percy,  Proxmlre, 
Tower,  and  Williams  (of  N.J.).  See  remarks 
of  Senator  Sparkman,  Cong.  Rec.,  Feb.  28, 
1969,  4901-4908  et  seq. 

Securities    Act    of    1933,    48    Stat.    74,    15 
USC  77a  ct   seq. 

'  15  USC  77f. 

•  15  USC  77j. 

' 15  USC  77h 

■  15  USC  77c(bi. 

•"Act   May   15.   1945. 

"  15  USC  77d 

•■■  15  USC  77c(c). 

'  ■  S.  336.  Principal  Sponsor,  Senator  John 
Sparkman  iD-Ala.i;  other  sponsors.  Senators 
Pulbrlght,  Nelson.  Williams  lor  N.J.),  Mc- 
lntyre. Mondale.  Bennett,  and  Hatfield.  See 
remarks  of  Senator  Sparkman,  Cong.  Rec, 
Jan.  16,  1969,  1023-1030  upon  Introduction  of 
S.   336. 


THE    TAX    REFORM    ACT    OF    1969 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that 
I  found  it  necessary  to  vote  against  H.R. 
13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  original  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion were  to  remove  the  inflationary 
spiral  of  our  economy  without  contribut- 
ins  to  the  inequities  in  our  tax  structure. 
The  Committee  on  Finance  sought  to  In- 
crease taxes  for  some  and  distribute 
these  benefits  to  those  who  are  presently 
paying  more  than  their  fair  share. 

However,  after  the  Senate  finished 
with  with  the  committee  bill,  the  $6  bil- 
lion surplus  the  committee  bill  provided 
for  fiscal  1970  was  changed  to  a  projec- 
ted deficit  of  $10,650  billion,  increasing 
to  S12  billion  by  1971. 

While  all  Americans  are  interested  in 
tax  reduction,  such  a  deficit  will  serve 
only  to  increase  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures in  our  economy.  On  June  30,  1968, 
the  national  debt  was  $350.7  billion;  by 
November  20  of  this  year,  only  17  months 
later,  it  had  increased  to  $369.5  billion. 
Because  of  this  practice  of  fiscal  in- 
solvency, we  have  seen  the  cost  of  living 
rise  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  last  year 
with  only  initial  indication  that  the 
economy  may  be  cooling.  Last  year  we 


had  a  6-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  for  each  1  percent  increase, 
$5  billion  is  added  to  the  cost  of  con- 
sumer goods. 

The  raise  of  $200  in  personal  exemp- 
tion to  $800,  while  attractive  in  the 
short  run,  would  alone  create  a  revenue 
loss  of  $3.4  billion  in  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971.  The  effect  of  this  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  means  that  Sen- 
ators who  are  at  least  in  the  50-percent 
tax  bracket  will  get  $400  in  tax  benefits 
for  every  exemption  they  have,  while 
individuals  in  the  15  percent  tax  bracket 
get  only  a  $120  benefit. 

Tying  a  15-percent  social  security  in- 
crease to  tax  reform  was  clearly  moti- 
vated by  political  consideration.  With  the 
increase  in  living  costs,  it  is  apparent 
there  must  be  an  increase  in  social  secur- 
ity benefits.  But  the  country  cannot  af- 
ford a  15  percent  jump  plus  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  payment  from  $55  to 
$100/$150  a  month.  President  Nixon's 
proposed  10-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  coupled  with  an  esca- 
lator provision  for  future  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  a  greater  allow- 
ance for  outside  earnings  would  be  a 
much  sounder  approach. 

Mr.  President,  inflation  must  be 
checked,  and  tax  reform  is  long  over- 
due. I  am  hopeful  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees will  take  the  positive  sections  of 
the  two  bUls  and  reach  an  agreement 
that  will  meet  our  original  objective  and 
not  necessitate  a  Presidential  veto.  As 
the  President  stated  in  his  news  confer- 
ence on  Monday,  he  will  not  sign  a  bill 
which  would  reduce  "taxes  for  some  of 
the  American  people"  but  raise  "the 
prices  for  all  the  American  people. ' 


CHARLESTON,    S.C.,    PROGRAM, 
ASSIST    tJNEMPLOYED 
EMPLOYABLE 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.^*^  President,  in 
Charleston.  S.C,  a  remarkable  program 
is  underway.  It  is  designed  to  assist  un- 
employed and  imemployable  people  in 
Charleston  County  to  locate  and  main- 
tain permanent  employment  and  to  as- 
sist these  people  to  attain  updated  mo- 
bility within  their  jobs.  The  Charleston 
Industrial  Education  Center,  sponsored 
by  the  Charleston  County  Economic 
Opportunity  Commission  and  managed 
by  the  U.S.  R.  &  D.  Corp.  of  New  York 
City,  has  developed  a  curriculum  which 
consists  of  an  intensive  10-week  pro- 
gramed basic  education  course  and  a 
human  resource  development  curric- 
ulum. The  program  must  have  "self 
help";  in  other  words,  the  trainees  are 
made  aware  from  the  begirming  that  they 
will  only  obtain  from  the  program  what 
they  put  into  it.  Most  of  the  trainees, 
men  and  women,  have  minimal  educa- 
tion and  are  regarded  as  unemployable. 

The  Citizens  and  Southern  National 
Bank  of  Charleston,  S.C,  is  one  of  the 
initial  sponsors  of  this  effective  pro- 
gram and  has  published  an  achievement 
analysis  of  the  program.  Because  of 
the  remarkable  results  of  this  effort,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  In  addition, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Dealers  in  People,"  written  by 


Wenda  Wardell,  and  published  in  the 
December  1968,  issue  of  Glamour  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  commend  these 
articles  to  the  Senate.  I  feel  they  demon- 
strate a  constructive  effort  in  assisting 
the  hard-core  unemployed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Achievement  Analtsis  of  the    Pilot  Teain- 

iNG  Cycle  of  the  Charleston  Industrial 

Education  Center,  Charleston,  S.C. 
(Prepared   by  the  Citizens  &  Southern  Na- 
tional Bank,  Charleston,  S.C.  December  1968) 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Urban 
Affairs  Department  of  the  Citizens  and  Sou- 
thern National  Bank  of  South  Carolina  In 
conjunction  vplth  the  Charleston  Industrial 
Education  Center. 

While  certain  information  contained  In 
this  report  was  verified  with  Industry  In 
Charleston,  no  effort  was  made  to  check  each 
and  every  statement  as  to  correctness.  How- 
ever, all  information  was  taken  from  sources 
which  we  believe  to  be  reliable,  and  It  Is 
our  firm  belief  that  this  report  Is  an  accurate 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  first  pilot 
training  cycle  of  this  Center. 

Unquestionably  the  results  of  the  first 
training  cycle,  by  any  statistic,  are  highly 
favorable  If  not  almost  unbelievable.  Stated 
simply  the  result  Is  that:  Tax  Consumers 
Become  Tax  Producers. 

introduction 

In  July  of  1968,  78  men  and  women  gradu- 
ated from  the  Charleston  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Center.  Ten  weeks  previous,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  training,  40  of  them  had 
been  considered  'hard  core  unemployed," 
and  the  other  38  were  stuck  in  entry-level 
Jobs  or  were  underemployed. 

Ninety  days  after  graduation,  only  three 
of  the  40  unemployed  at  the  beglnmng  of 
training  were  still  unemployed,  without  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  (return  to  school, 
continuing  training  in  another  program, 
health  problems,  entered  Armed  Forces,  etc.) . 

Of  those  employed  at  the  beginning  of 
training.  20  have  received  pay  increases.  Only 
one  person  is  unemployed,  and  two  have 
entered  training  programs  at  an  increase  In 
pay. 

These  are  remarkable  results,  especially 
when  viewed  in  regard  to  the  educational 
levels  of  the  78  enrollees  when  they  began 
training;  the  median  educational  level  was 
fifth  grade;  60'^.  of  the  enrollees  were  tested 
at  fifth  grade  or  lower  levels.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ten-week  training  course,  the 
median  grade  level  was  6.5  and  68 '>  tested 
at  the  sixth  grade  level  or  higher. 

Equally  imp>ortant.  the  trainees  were  given 
Human  Resource  Development  (HRD) 
courses  to  enable  them  to  relate  effectively 
to  themselves,  their  fellow  trainees  i  and 
employees)  and  their  instructors,  and  to  ac- 
quire the  habits  and  life  skills  necessary  to 
find  and  hold  a  job  and  advance  within  a 
company  structure.         , 

The  Charleston  Industrial  Education 
Center  Is  managed  by  the  United  States  Re- 
search and  Development  Corporation,  which 
has  achieved  similar  results  with  lECs  In 
Laurens,  Aiken  and  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina: Columbus,  Georgia:  Antloch,  Califor- 
nia: Greensboro.  North  Carolina:  Bridgeton. 
New  Jersey;  Jacksonville,  Florida;  and  New- 
York  City. 

The  Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank 
is  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the  initial 
sponsors  of  the  CIEC,  which  is  operated  under 
a.  contract  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, a  federal  agency.  Other  sponsors 
are  listed  below.' 


•Alrco  Alloys  &  Carbide.  American  Sugar 
Co.,  American  Tobacco  Co  ,  Avco-Lycoming 
Charleston    Plant,    Charleston    Development 
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The  tmcta  and  flgures  oontAlned  In  thla 
analyals  of  the  reauiu  of  tb«  first  trsinlng 
cycle  of  the  CIBC  would  seem  to  prove  the 
efToctlveneea  of  the  USRAD  approach  to  de- 
veloping inexpenalve  and  efficient  training 
and  educatir>nal  program*  which  can  be 
adapted   for   use   by    local   industry. 

The  Charleston  Industrial  Education  Cen- 
ter sponsored  oy  the  Ch:irle8ton  County 
EcontKnlc  Opportunity  Commission  and  man- 
aged by  the  U  S  R&D  Corporation  of  New 
York  City  w  us  established  to  assist  vinem- 
ployed  and  unemployable  f>e«>ple  In  Charles- 
ton Countv  tu  And  and  maintain  permanent 
employment  ind  t«j  assist  people  Ux-ked  Into 
entry-level  jubs  for  upward  mobility  within 
their  Jobs 

The  curriculum  at  the  CIEC  consL-ts  r>r  .»n 
intensive,  ten-week  programmed  Basic  Edu- 
cation course,  and  a  Human  Resource  De- 
velopment course  Emphasis  throughout  the 
prowiram  is  on  self-help  '  the  trainees  <ire 
aware  from  the  be(?lnninK  that  thev  aUI  ■nly 
get  out  of  the  program  what  they  put  into 
It,  and  Instruction  Is  ckme  through  small 
groups  of  from   ten  to  twelve  people 

The  Center  accepts  as  trainees  men  and 
women  with  minimal  ^-ducatlon  i  from  3rd 
grade  I  who  \re  regarded  as  unemployable, 
either  becaus*T)T  lack  of  educational  skills  or 
a  tendency  to  remain  withdrawn  from  what 
they  Judge  to  be  threatening  sltviatlons 

Tiiey  are  given  programmed  instruction  in 
Basic  Education  >  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic i  and  an  equal  amount  of  training  in 
Human  Resource  Development.  The  latter  in- 
cludes an  understanding  of  how  the  Indi- 
vidual relates  to  the  community,  the  im.- 
portance  of  establishing  good  work  habits, 
the  meaning  of  responsibility  ^md  loyalty  and 
the  skills  to  communicate  elTectlvely.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Center  tries  to  correct  the  rtiajor 
health  defects  of  the  trainees,  and  gives  a 
course  in  medical  self-help  training 

Those  already  employed,  who  wish  to  up- 
grade their  educational  and  life  skills  to 
qualify  for  advancement  or  promotion,  are 
accepted  into  the  night  school  program  at 
the  CIEC 

Eighty  enroUees  were  accepted  for  trtUnlng 
m  the  first  ten-week  cycle  of  the  CIEC  These 
were  selected  frr:im  700  applicants  rhe  re- 
maining 620  were  encouraged  to  apply  for 
future  training  cycles  and  or  referred  to  pro- 
grams, ."services  or  agencies  for  which  they 
were  qualified  The  criteria  for  selection  are 
that  the  trainee  must  have  no  physical  or 
mental  delects  that  would  disqualify  him  for 
employment.  .inU  must  be  trainable  for  em- 
ployment. 

Of  the  eighty  otxepted.  78  graduated  and 
two  terminated  trairung;  one  to  iiccept  a  Job. 
the  other  due  to  illness. 

.\ge3  of  rhe  trainees  ranged  from  IH  to 
41  Fourteen  were  white,  66  non- white.  3-i 
were  male.  47  female 

Three  of  the  trainees  had  been  leading 
members  of  a  street  i<ang  that  had  terrorized 
certain  areas  of  Charleston,  and  had  been 
unable  to  find  employment  because  of  ex- 
tensive police  records  and  generally  poor  at- 
titudes toward  employment.  .Ml  three  are  now 
employed  by  Avco-Lycoming  Corporation  in 
Charleston  ITie  December  1968  Issue  of 
Glamour  Magazine,  m  an  -irtlcle  entitled 
Dealers  In  People."  telU  more  about  these 
three    trainees,   and   about   the  CIEC 

Prior  to  graduation,  the  CIEC  trainees 
wrote  and  edited  a  student  yearbook    They 


Board.  Charleston  Rubber  Co  ,  Courtney  Ele- 
mentary School.  Edwards  5-10-100  Stores, 
H  A.  Docosta  Construction  Co  ,  Livingston 
&  Haven,  Inc.  Mobile  Chemical  Co.  N.C. 
Mutual  Life  Insurance,  School-Timer  Procks. 
Inc  .  South  Carolina  Electric  it  Gas  Co . 
Southern  Bell  Tel  &  Tel  Co.  Stein  Hall 
Southern.  Inc  .  West  Virginia  Pulp  Si  Paper 
Co. 


also  formed  an  Alumni  Association  which  baa 
referred  new  recruits  to   the  cent*r. 

Tests  administered  trainees  to  determine 
their  comparative  grade  level  include  Gray 
Oral  Reading  Test.  Stanford  Achievement 
Test.  Lorge-Thorndike  Intelligence  Test,  and 
others  Although  USRAD  obviously  does  not 
rely  on  grades  achieved  with  the  testing,  the 
procedure  Is  used  for  statistical  purposes 

.Seventy -eight  of  the  trainees  comfxleted 
CIBC  and  were  graduated  July  20.  1968  The 
sev©niy-e*ght  were  divided  by  race,  sex,  age. 
and  status  as  follows 

Compontion  of  class 

Number  of  trainee* 80 

Number  of  graduates 78 

Number    female 46 

Number    male 32 

Number  white  female 7 

Number   .Negro  female 39 

Niunber   white   male . 6 

Number  Negro  male 26 

Nunxber  of  Negro  trainees   66 

Number  of  white  trainees 13 

Percentage  Negro 82 

Percentage   white 18 

Percentage   female 69 

Percentage  male 41 

AVERAGE  AGE 


Telal 

Mile 

Female 

White 

Negro 

UmJerZl 

21  to  35.., 

23 
« 

7 

16 
15 

1 

7 

33 

6 

3 

9 

1 

20 
39 

Over  35 

6 

Total  .. . 

78 

32 

46 

13 

65 

Marital  statris 

Number    married 33 

Number    single -_- . 34 

Number    divorced 5 

Number    separated 5 

Number    widows . 1 

78 
Location  of  trainees 

Number  of  trainees  in  city 61 

Number  of  trainees  in  rural  areas 17 

78 

The  Basic  Education  program  used  was 
originally  developed  for  u.se  within  industry 
to  upgrade  the  academic  skills  of  industrial 
employees.  Emphasis  is  on  math,  reading,  and 
verbal  skills,  those  academic  skills  most 
needed  by  an  Indu.strial  employee.  Trainees 
advance  according  to  their  individual  abili- 
ties through  programniied  instruction  on 
tapes  and  m  svorkbooks.  Occasionally  they 
work  OS  a  group  when  they  are  confronted 
with  problems  relevant  to  all  members  of 
the   group 

.Ml  trainees  are  given  the  Stanford 
.Achievement  Test  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
training  The  test  Is  also  i;lven  at  the  end 
of  'he  program  to  measure  achievement 
Based  on  the  test,  the  trainees  made  the 
following  academic  gains. 

Grade  level  before  training 

The  basic  grade  level  of  the  trainees  varied 
from  >econd  grade  through  eleventh  grade 
These  grade  levels  were: 


Total 

Male 

Female 

2d  grade.. 

2 
2 

10 
6 

7 
3 
0 
2 
0 

0 

3d  grade 

2 

4lh  grade 

20 

10 

5lh  grade 

21 

15 

6th  grade 

16 

'th  grade 

Stn  grade          .  .  . 

9tn  grade     

;  ith  grade. 

73 

32 

46 

Grade  level  after  training  course  completed 
Grade    levels    varied    from    fourth    grade 
through    twelfth    grade   after   training.   The 
class  was  in  the  following  grade  levels: 


Totel 


FenMie 


«tt>  gnde  7 

5th  grade  IS 

6Hi  grade 17 

7th  grade  IS 

8tfv.grede 10 

9tti  grade  6 

IJth  grade 2 

11th  grade 2 

12th  grade I 

Total 78 


10 
12 
8 
6 
5 
I 
1 
1 


32 


46 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  TRAINEES 


ToUl 

Male 

Female 

No  advancement 

1  year  advancement.  . 

2  yean  advarKement  . 

3  years  advancement  . 

7 
48 
21 

2 

3 

19 

9 

I 

4 

29 
12 

1 

Total 

78 

32 

46 

Results  of  trainiTm 

The  Human  Resource  Development  pro- 
gram was  developed  by  the  U.S.  Research  & 
Development  Corporation  to  prepare  poverty 
level  persons,  most  of  whom  have  never  been 
exposed  to  the  requirements  of  industrial 
employment  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
an  employee  within  today's  modern  industry. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  "communication 
skills"  ion  improving  the  trainees'  ability  to 
sell  themselves  to  an  employer  through  writ- 
ten application  forms  and  verbal  Inter- 
views!, and  on  "employee-employer  respon- 
sibilities"" ion  making  the  trainees  aware 
of  what  Is  expected  of  them  by  an  Industrial 
or  business  employer,  and  of  what  they  can 
realistically    expect    from    their    employer) 

In  addition  to  making  the  trainee  not  only 
a  responsible  employee  but  alao  a  respwnslble 
citizen  and  family  member,  discussions  are 
held  In  areas  such  as  consumer  education. 
civics,  and   home  and  community  life. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  program  Is  em- 
ployment or  upgrading.  Ninety  days  after 
graduation,  placement  and  upgrading  broke 
down  as  follows:  the  seventy-eight  graduates 
are  separated  Into  those  who  were  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  program  at  some  kind 
of  Job  <  domestic  to  machine  operator  i .  and 
those  who  were  unemployed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  program. 

Graduates  employed  at  beginning  of 
training — 38 

Changed  to  better  Jobs 10 

Received  pay  raise  or  promotion 10 

Quit  or  laid  off  from  Job 1 

Went   Into   training   programs 2 

Unable   ui    locate 2 

No  change  in  Job  or  upgrading  as  yet 13 

Analysis    of    those    now    changed    to  better 
jobs — 10 

Prior    training,    post    training,    and 
salary : 

Waitress    (weekly).. $30.00 

Seamstress   i  weekly) 64.00 

Saleslady:    20    percent   commission 

Saleslady    ihourly) 1.60 

Nurses"    aide    (weekly) 47.00 

Inspector    (weekly) 64.00 

Laundress     i  weekly) 35.00 

Marker    iweeklyi 46.00 

Pood   packer    (hourly) 1.15 

Tobacco  packer  (  hourly ) 1.70 

Domestic   (weekly) 25.00 

Assorter    (weekly) 68.00 

Janlter    (hourly) 1.40 

Stockman  (hourly) 1.60 

Laborer   (hourly) _-.  1.78 
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Anal]/»i»   of   those   now   changed   to  hettet 

jobs — 1 0 — Continued 
Prior    training,    poet    training,    and 
salary — Continued 

Machine  operator  (hourly) $2.26 

Janitor    (weekly) 22.60 

Laborer  (weekly) 64.00 

Domestic  (weekly) 20.00 

Seamstress  (weekly) 64.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  THOSE  RECEMNG  PAY  RAISES— 10 

Training 


Prior 


Post 


Male  (per  hour) Jl-84 

Do      2.90 

Do                     1-84 

Do     1-60 

Female  (per  week) 35.  00 

Female  (per  hour) .,» 1.40 

Female  (per  i*eek) 30.00 

Female  (per  month) 200.00 

Female  (per  week) 50.  00 

Female  (per  hour) 120 


$2.14 
3.25 
2.14 
1.90 

40.00 
1.50 

33.00 
224.00 

56.00 
1.40 


Two  other  graduates  who  were  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  CIEC  training,  enrolled 
In  advanced  treOnlng  programs  and  realized 
Increases  in  salary — from  $43.00/month  as  a 
part-time  secretary  to  $64.00/week  and  from 
$25,000  week  as  a  domestic  to  $84.00/week. 

Forty  graduates  were  unemployed  at  the 
beginning  of  training.  The  Center  evaluated 
their  employment  progress  ninety  days  after 
graduation. 

Graduates  unemployed  at  beginning  of 
training — 40 

Now   employed 25 

Were  employed  but  lost  Job  due  to  lay- 
off or  termination 4 

Unemployed  as  of  yet 4 

In  training  programs 4 

In     high     school      (dropouts     who     re- 
turned)      1 

Unable  to  locate 1 

In   U.S.  Army 1 

Analysis  of  those  graduates  noiv 
employed — 25 

Male — Warehouseman    (hour) $2.35 

Male — Janitor  (hour) 1.15 

Male — Materials  handler  (hour) 1.98 

Male — Wrapper  (week) 60.00 

Male — Warehouseman    (hour) 2.65 

Male — Stockman    (hour) 2.28 

Male — Rug  Installer  (hour) 1.68 

Male — Technician   (hour) 1.70 

Male — Inspector  (hour) 2.11 

Male — Materials  handler  (hour) 1.98 

Male — Materials  handler  (hour) 1.98 

Female — Tobacco  worker   (hour) 1.70 

Female — Record  clerk   (hour) 2.11 

Female — Tobacco    worker    (hour) 1.70 

Female — Domestic  (week) 40.00 

Female — Painter's  helper   (hour) 1.25 

Female — Bench  operator  (hour) 2.11 

Female — Bench  oj)erator  (hour) 2.11 

Female — Seamstress   (hour) 1.60 

Female — Clerk    (hour) 1.44 

Female — Stock  clerk  (hour) 1.60 

Female — Cashier    (hour) f 1.60 

Female — Floor  helper  (hour) 1.70 

Female — Saleslady    (hour) 1.60 

Female — Bench  oi>era tor  (hour) 2.11 

Of  the  remaining.  15  graduates,  four  were 
placed  and  then  lost  their  Jobs  due  to  in- 
dustrial lay-off  or  termination;  four  others 
enrolled  In  advanced  training;  one  entered 
the  Armed  Forces  and  one  returned  to  high 
school.  Only  four  of  the  forty  trainees  who 
were  unemployed  at  the  beginning  of  iTalnlng 
were  unable  to  &nd  work. 

NoTk. — We  would  like  to  mention  the  ex- 
treme dUBculty  In  finding  employment  for 
women  In  CJharleston.  Tlie  South  (Carolina 
Elmployment  Service  has  Informed  us  that 
there  are  fotir  to  five  thousand  applications 
on  file  from  women  seeking  work  In  Charles- 
ton. 


Percentage  figures  on  employment  as  of 
November  4.  1968 

As  set  forth  previously  In  this  report,  we 
divided  CIEC  graduates  Into  two  main  groups 
before  evaluating  their  progress:  those  who 
were  employed  at  the  time  they  began  the 
training  program  and  those  who  were  not 
employed  at  that  time.  The  following  figures 
are  broken  down  In  relation  to  the  two  main 
groups  for  the  sake  of  clarification  and 
consistency. 

GRADUATES  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  TIME 
THEY  ENTERED  TRAINING 


Status 


Number        Percent 


Total  graduates. 


Unable  to  contact.. 
Statistical  universe. 


38 


2 
36 


100.0 


Changed  to  better  jobs 

Received  pay  raises  or  promotions. 

In  training  programs  ' 

Laid  off,  quit,  or  terminated 

No  change  in  job  or  upgrading 


10 

10 

2 

1 

13 


27.8 

27.8 

5.6 

2.8 

36.0 


>  It  should  be  noted  that  the  graduates  attending  training 
programs  are  being  paid  $1.60  per  hour  to  do  so. 


GRADUATES  NOT  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  TIME  THEY  ENTERED 
TRAINING 


Status 


Number 


Percent 


Total  graduates. 


Unable  to  contact... 
Statistical  universe. 


40 


1 
39 


100 


Employed 

Emplojfed  but  quit,  laid  oft,  or  were 

terminated -. 

Unemployed 

In  training  programs 

Returned  to  high  school 

Drafted 


25 

4 
4 
4 
1 
1 


64 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
2.6 
2.5 


GENERAL  CONCLUSION 

Unquestionably  the  results  of  the  first 
training .  cycle,  by  any  statistic,  are  highly 
favorable  if  not  almost  unbelievable. 

The  fact  that  40  unemployed  people  were 
developed  Into  acceptable  manpower  is  sig- 
nificant and  worthwhile.  This  seems  to  sub- 
stantiate a  high  potential  In  the  Human  Re- 
source Development  phase  of  the  project. 

The  total  funding  for  the  project  was  $104,- 
000.  The  graduates  will  have  an  approximate 
Increase  In  annual  income  of  $107,000  and 
will  pay  the  state  and  federal  governments 
an  additional  $16,000  per  year  In  taxes,  an 
approximate  15%  return  on  investment. 

Not  included  in  these  figures  was  the 
cost  to  the  sUte,  prior  to  training,  of  main- 
taining the  unemployed  people  and  their 
families — a  further  saving  to  the  community. 

The  goal  of  the  center  was  to  move  a  j)er- 
son  off  relief  rolls  or  from  unemployment — 
through  training — to  being  an  active,  em- 
ployed citizen  who  pays  his  fair  share  of 
taxes  or  to  upgrade  underemployed  people. 
It  seems  clear  that  this  goal  has  been 
achieved. 

Stated  simply:  Tax  Consumers  Become  Tax 
Producers. 


[Prom  Glamour,  December  1968] 
Dealkhs  in  People 
(By  Wenda  Warden ) 
Shedrlofc  Hutchinson  and  Robert  Wine  are 
from  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Shedrlck  Is 
nineteen,   tall,   with   an  easy  smile,   cloee- 
cllpped  Afro  hair,  a  tuft  of  beard  under  the 
curve  of  his  cbln.  Robert,  twenty,  wears  his 
hair  longer,  in  a  thick  wiry  brush.  Everything 
about  Robert  looks  narrow:  narrow  face,  nar- 
row body,  narrow  mild  eyes,  a  spare  con- 
trolled way  of  moving.  Shedrlck  and  Robert 
are  leaders  of  the  Jackson  Street  Panthers. 


It  is  the  end  of  July.  Ten  weeks  ago.  In 
May,  Shedrick's  Panthers  ran  their  neighbor- 
hood with  a  tight  hand.  They  oould  be 
counted  on  as  a  news  item;  at  one  point  the 
gang  was  in  the  paper  every  day  for  a  week 
straight.  Rumor  had  it  that  the  police  didn't 
go  into  the  neighborhood  without  permis- 
sion. 

Ten  weeks  ago  Shedrlck  and  Robert  walked 
Into  the  Charleston  Industrial  £k:ucatlon 
Center.  They  were  in  T-shirts  and  Jeans; 
Shedrlck  bragged  of  carrying  a  gun  and  de- 
manded to  be  called  Boombam.  Tomorrow,  in 
sport  Jackets  and  ties,  they  will  go  to  Avco 
Lycoming  to  apply  for  Jobs. 

The  Charleston  Industrial  Education  Cen- 
ter. ( CIEC )  part  of  Charleston's  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO)  program.  Is  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  mini  shlppmg  center — 
In  a  rundown  section  of  Charleston.  Every 
three  and  a  half  months  the  CIEC  takes 
eighty  of  Cliarleston's  hard-core  unemployed 
and  underemployed — people  who  becatise  of 
no  skills  and  no  confidence  cannot  get  or 
hold  Jobs  or  are  locked  into  low-level  Jobs — 
and  helps  them  make  the  same  about-face 
that  Shedrlck  and  Robert  have.  Behind  that 
ttirnabout  are  the  new  skills  the  students 
have  learned.  More  than  that — and  this  Is 
where  the  CIEC  program  differs,  successfully, 
from  any  others — CIEC  changes,  through 
planned  group  works,  the  expectancy  of  fail- 
ure that  their  enroUees  have.  When  the  stu- 
dents are  convinced  that  they  are  employ- 
able, businessmen  can  be  convinced  as  well. 

There  are  a  few  other  centers  across  the 
country  with  the  same  philosophy  that  CIEC 
has.  They  are  all  run  by  one  corporation,  the 
United  States  Research  and  Development 
Corporation,  always  referred  to  by  Its  em- 
ployees by  Us  railroadlike  initials — USR&D. 
USR&D  runs  the  Charleston  center,  hired  by 
Charleston's  OEO.  TTie  corporation  Is  in- 
volved In  what  Its  president,  Robert  Clam- 
pltt.  calls  "a  nutty  variety  of  things":  train- 
ing centers  like  CIEC,  Projects  Headstart, 
hospital  outreach  programs,  employment 
centers,  schools.  All  the  programs  deal  with 
what  Mr.  Clampltt  calls  "the  central  problem 
of  the  American  poor:  self -deprecation." 

At  the  CIEC  there  is,  first  and  last,  George 
Anderson,  director.  His  personality  spills  over 
Into  every  part  of  It.  He  Is  a  big  broad- 
shouldered  black  man  with  a  bigger  stomach; 
he  carries  his  weight  with  a  kind  of  Inexor- 
able balance  whether  he  is  walking  or  teeter- 
ing back  In  a  chair  or  underlining  points 
with  controlled  fiat  chops  at  the  air.  He  is  a 
dealer  In  people  and  he  knows  It  and  uses 
his  personality  like  a  weapon.  He  is  intense; 
he  meets  you  almost  belligerently,  eyes  ex- 
pressionless behind  squares  of  yellow  glass, 
pushes  you  skillfully,  almost  unconsciously, 
off  guard,  then  pounces  with  determined 
warmth,  leaving  you  disarmed,  charmed,  a 
little  proud — of  survival,  of  friendship. 

Shedrlck  comes  to  the  door  of  George's 
office,  wearing  twins  to  George's  yellow  sun- 
glasses. George  grins  ferociously.  "Hey  man, 
you  going  to  get  that  gig  tomorrow?" 

"Yeah,  man,"  says  Shedrlck  easily.  He 
turns  his  back  but  stays  at  the  door,  pound- 
ing the  frame  gently;  his  voice  comes  not  so 
easily.  "I  sure  hope  I  get  that  gig." 

'""What  do  you  mean  'hope'?"  George 
pounces  on  the  word  and  drawls  it  out 
nastily.  "What  do  you  mean  "hope"  you  get 
this  gig?  You  have  your  application  filled 
out?" 

"Oh,  yeah." 

"Your  resume?  You  know  what  you  want 
to  do?  Wliat  you're  going  to  wear?  What  you 
want  to  ask?"  The  questions  come  faster, 
the  answers  a  suppliant  chorlc  response. 
"Well?" 

A  pause.  Shedrick's  face  takes  on  the  ex- 
pression you  felt  moments  before  on  your 
own.  "Guess  I'm  going  to  get  that  gig."  He 
grins  and  is  gone. 

In  the  hall  outside  George's  office  Alfred 
Wright  and  Margaret  Jackson  are  talking. 
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Alfred  l«  a  staff  m«mber  Margaret  geaA' 
uated  from  the  center  Uat  week  with  Shed- 
rlck  and  Robert  At  the  moment  she  is  so 
excited  ahe  has  to  sit  down  before  she  can 
talk  to  Alfred  properly,  she  has  Just  come 
from  an  Interview  at  a  dry  cleaner  where 
she  wa«  offered  a  Job  Margaret,  a  shy  young 
woman  m  her  twenties,  has  never  held  a  Job 
before  So  I  guess  I  won't  go  on  the  Inter- 
view at  Avco  tomorrow."  she  ftnlshes.  pleased 
and  yet  Avco  Lycoming  is  an  Important 

Industry  m  Charleston;  one  af  their  execu- 
tives has  spoken  .:«veral  times  at  CIEC  It 
means  something  to  work  at  Avco 

•  Why  not  go  there""'  .Alfred  .tsks 

Margaret  looks  at  him  bewildered. 

■  Why  not  go  there  too'  See  what  they 
offer  you.  take  the  best  job  you  get" 

Alfred  is  matter-of-fact,  respectful  of  Mar- 
garet herself,  who  has  earned  a  chance  at 
two  Jobs  Margaret  Ux)ks  at  him  a  long  mo- 
ment, then  his  resf>ect  catches  on  and  she 
flushee  a  little,  proudly,  echoing  him  "Why 
not^  Why  not  try  for  two  Jobs '" 

Alfred  Is  about  Shedrlck's  age  He  was  a 
bellboy  at  Charleston'.s  Holiday  Inn  when  he 
met  George  Anderson  and  the  staff  who  were 
training  here  "I  figured  they  looked  like  big 
people.  I  wanted  a  piece  of  the  action  "  When 
Alfred  says  sfimethlng  outrageous  his  voice  Is 
bland;  he  glances  sideways  and  grins,  chok- 
ing It  Off  when  his  listeners  are  uito  the 
Joke.  When  he -is  with  the  students  at  the 
center,  most  of  whom  are  about  ten  years 
older,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  an  age — he 
IS  serious,  straight-backed,  commanding 
and  respectful  all  at  the  same  time  Robert 
Toporek  Is  a  Viet  vet,  a  redheaded  stockier 
version  of  Steve  McQueen  Beverly  Brown  Is 
a  slender  girl  with  enormous  eyes,  a  beau- 
tiful unflappable  serenity  John  Mansager 
is  an  ex-Peace  Corpsman  with  brilliant  p«ile 
eves,  a  sharply  planed  face  broad  high 
cheekbone* — an  arresting,  dramatic  face; 
John  once  toyed  with  being  an  actor  and 
sdll  ands  a  'rained  voice  useful  'In  out- 
shouting  your  wife  "  He  used  the  Peace  Corps 
.Ls  a  time-out,  came  back  to  And  his  college 
major  of  English  lit.  "not  very  relevant" 

A  mix  of  people,  but  It  is  their  common 
qualities  that  come  acroes :  the  Unf rantlc 
honesty  with  each  other;  the  refusal  to  ac- 
cept masks—  your  own  or  theirs  You  can 
ask  .kbout  or  com^ment  on  anything  a  staff 
member  does  and  expect  the  same  of  them 
before  you  have  even  mastered  their  names. 
John  will  say  it  incisively;  Beverly  in  a  gen- 
tle unworrled  voice;  Robert  will  take  two 
colorful  paragraphs.  But  any  of  them  will 
^I'.e  you  feedback. 

Oeorge  Is  pleased  to  have  this  quality  of 
his  staff  picked  up  he  put  It  there.  It  Is  a 
specific  training  developed  by  Mr  Clampttt 
and  USR&D  s  chairman.  BUI  Haddad.  They 
both  worked  under  Sargent  Shnver  m  the 
Peace  Corps;  the  USR&D  training  program 
;s  ^^aaed  on  'he  c  ne  they  developed  there 
Now.  while  Robert  Wine  and  Shedrick  are  In 
John  Mansager  5  office,  helping  to  tinih  'he 
clais  year-bot)k.  George  and  .Tis  statT  .ire  ;n 
another  room,  training  the  staffs  of  two  other 
centers 

The  room  is  small,  with  barely  enough 
room  for  the  chairs  and  couches  wedged 
around  it — in  a  circle,  so  that  each  person 
can  see  all  the  others  Behind  one  huge  worn 
armchair  is  a  Pepsi  machine 

It  begins  quietly  enough  There  has  been 
a  block  parry  in  Shedrick  s  neighborhood  and 
they  all  attended.  Some  of  them  nmy  have 
been  the  first  whites  to  have  gone  into  Pan- 
ther territory  safely  Everyone  wants  to  dis- 
cuss It  how  they  felt,  how  the  pe«.iple  there 
reacted,  "he  shy  warmth  of  the  children,  the 
way  Shedrick  and  his  Panthers  maintained 
order  when  a  few  months  before  neither 
party  nor  order  could  have  t)een  attempted. 
Gradually  the  talk  sift^  into  a  silence  that 
stretches  until  George  says  abruptly,  Billy, 
when  are  you  going  to  stop  trying  to  fool  us?" 
Billy  has  been  'Jie  holdout  of  'he  group^ — tell- 


ing his  own  reactions  to  others  quickly 
enough  but  sliding  away  from  comments 
about  himself  Now  George  has  directed  ev- 
erytxidys  attention  to  him;  the  group  takes 
a  collective  deep  breath  and  begins  the  eve- 
ning's work  They  will  spend  the  next  six 
hours  !n  this  airless  room;  It  will  fill  and 
over-fill  with  cigarette  smoke  until  their 
eyes  burn  with  It;  the  only  breaks  will  be  ic- 
caslunal  mass  raids  on  the  Pepsi  machuie 

.\t  tlrst  the  session  drags  Billy  Is  asking 
each  person  In  turn  to  tell  his  reactions  to 
him-  their  feedback  The  comments  .seem 
niggling,  far  'ri>rn  any  point,  ajid  the  silences 
be'  ween  them  are  long  Then  grudually  a  pat- 
tern begins  to  shi>w  the  silences  are  another 
weapon  to  bring  against  Billy,  whose  crime 
is  the  mask  he  has  put  up  between  himself 
and  'he  others  To  crack  that  mask  George 
Is  irankly  insulting,  contemptuous,  bored 
by  turns  As  stMin  as  the  silences  begin  to  be 
a  relief  to  BlUv  he  lashes  out  again.  Billy's 
defcnsiveness  becomes  panicky  He  retreats 
like  a  snail  The  pace  quickens  The  whole 
group  begins  to  emp'v  nut  their  reactions: 
.some  specific  Incidents,  sfmie  the  Instinctive 
likes  and  dislikes  that  would  formerly  have 
been  too  immediate,  too  subconscious,  too 
impolite  or  Impolitic  to  mention 

It  IS  a  motley  circle  of  people  Georges 
staff,  another  Viet  vet,  an  ex-alrllne  stew- 
arde.ss.  other  ex-Peace  (.'nrpsmen  There  are 
people  who  worked  m  the  Kennedy  campaign, 
people  from  Vista,  from  the  Job  Corps,  a 
vouug  man  who  went  dowy  to  the  ghetto 
to  tell  them  how  (hey  were  being  put  down, 
and  man,  they  knew!"  and  began  looking 
for  a  way  to  get  them  out,  former  school- 
teachers, laundry  men  Now  they  are  bent 
f.ir-Aard  with  identical  concentration,  learn- 
ing, ,is  George's  staff  has  learned,  that  slngle- 
ni'uded  coucern  with  how  pe<;>p!e  work 

BlUv  breaks  It  seems  inevitable  with  the 
weight  o(  all  tho.se  wills  !ocuse<l  upian  him. 
He  admits,  he  wh(.>  had  prided  himself  on 
his  cotil,  that  he  has  faked  it  all,  'hat  he  is  in 
fact  afraid,  that  he  needs  the  help  nf  the 
»;roup,  help  only  to  help  lilmself — help  that 
will  come,  he  knows,  in  the  form  of  wincing 
comments  if  ever  he  tries  to  fool  these  par- 
'icular  people  aKam 

Man.  I  see  it  all  now'  .\nother  yi.iung 
man  jumps  up,  faces  Billy.  He  Is  stuttering  In 
his  excitement  Man.  I'm  Just  aixother  one 
of  you  and  I  never  .*aw  it  till  this  minute. 
I  knew  you  were  a  sllckster  but  vou  weren  t 
kjfiing  to  shck  hie  -Now  I  .see  why  I  mean. 
I  m  a  Jive  dude.  I  kn^w  another  Jive  dude 
when  I  see  one  I  mean  birds  nf  a  feather  and 
all  that  action 

George  drawls  nastily,  "And  that's  the  first 
honest  thing  I've  heard  you  .say." 

Well.  I  cUdn  t  see  it  UU  Jujt  now." 

Wouldn't  see  it  ' 

"Ml  right,  wouldn't  see  it  " 

".\nd  there  s  no  point  In  trying  to  slick  us 
anymore.  Is  there?  We  knew  you  were  a  Jive 
elude  all  along   ' 

Cath.trsls  is  in  the  -ilr  .ind  It  Is  an  exhil- 
arating feeling -It  reminds  you  of  the  com- 
puLsne  oonfessloos  you've  m;ide,  confessions 
followed  mostly  by  embarrassment  and 
avoidance.  'Vou  hold  back,  fearing  the  same 
aftertaste 

Suddenly.  Robert  Toporek  says  it  for  you: 
I  keep  wanting  to  get  involved  but  In  my 
mind — well,  you  just  don  t  thtnk  about  being 
involved  with  a  Job  I  feel  that  I  should  I 
guess  that  s  half  of  it  When  it  gets  up  to  51 
percent  I'll  be  ready  to  .iccept  it  and  put  my 
Change  on  it  But  I  do  feel" — he  turns  tx> 
Billy —  at  this  moment  I  fe«l  we  are  being 
straight  with  each  other  I  feel  that  we  -ue 
t)eing  real" 

Billys  eyes,  which  have  focuaed  on  the 
floor  all  night,  lift  In  nervous  butterfly  move- 
ments to  meet  Robert's.  He  doesn't  say  any- 
thing No  one  says  anything.  The  silence  Is 
heavy,  fatigued,  comfortable,  unlike  the  reet- 
lees  ones  which  have  gone  before.  It  is  three 
o  Clock  in  the  morning  and  the  session  Is  over. 


When  you  mention  your  mls^vlngs  to 
George  he  Is  quick  to  point  out  the  error. 
"We  are  not  Idealistic  or  hypothetical  Your 
reactions  to  p>eople  are  reel  and  you  take 
them  into  account  whether  or  not  you  men- 
tion them.  Society  Ls  based  on  reactions  We 
are  Just  recognizing  that  fact  and  making 
those  reactions  work  for  us.  Attitudes  are  oui 
business  ' 

George  .Anderson  Is  a  USR&D  executive  Pi 
USR&D  executive  going  Into  a  community  to 
set  up  a  training  center  has  all  the  Independ- 
ent headaches  and  fun  of  anyone  setting  up 
a  small  business:  finding  clientele,  setting  up 
power  basee.  hiring  and  traialng  employees, 
seeing  results  But  there  are  differences:  he 
Ls  part  of  a  corporation,  and  His  business  is 
people  USR&D  mixes  pubhc  concern  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  Whatever  the  program,  they 
send  m  some  of  their  own  people,  hire  other 
local  people-  all  trained  In  the  same  way. 

It  is  the  training  which  George  has  been 
conducting,  forclng^he  trainers- to- be  to 
communicate  with  «ch  other  In  order  to 
teach  them  to  communicate  with  their 
groups.  With  each  other  they  will  be  brutally 
frank.  With  their  groupe  there  is  little  of  this 
directness,  but  they  have  been  put  on  the 
alert  to  what  f>eople  hope  to  hide;  they  can 
now  respond  effectively  to  what  has  not  been 
said  This  trained  summing  up  of  the  feehngs 
of  a  group  Is  important  because  CIEC  does 
fiot  imfXJee  training  on  Its  students;  it  helps 
the  students  change  as  they  want  to  change 
"We're  Just  another  member  of  the  group," 
Beverly  Brown  explains  "We  work  from  their 
values.  They  know  some  things,  we  know 
some  things  ' 

This  one-two  punch — assessment  of  the 
group's  feelings  and  respect  for  them — cre- 
ates pride  and  ambition  in  an  amazingly 
.swift  time.  Three  weeks  after  he  entered  the 
CIEC  buUdlng  Robert  Wine  wrote,  "Before 
I  found  out  about  the  CIEC,  I  was  laying 
around  on  the  corners.  I  am  proud  of  being 
a  part  of  CIEC.  .  Tlie  Monitors,  as  they 
are  called,  are  real  down  with  people  with 
this  thing.  I  go  for  the  way  they  treat  [us|.' 

By  that  time  Shedrick  and  Robert  were 
completely  Involved  in  the  work  of  the  Cen- 
ter. They  were  waiting  in  the  morning  when 
the  building  op>ened:  they  stayed  long  after 
class  to  work  on  the  class  paper,  to  help 
John  Mansager  develop  film,  to  talk  in  spare 
minutes  to  Oeorge.  Neither  missed  a  class. 
Robert  won  the  Outstanding  Student  Award; 
Shedrick  was  nominated  for  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  But  now  they  must  hud 
Jobs — that  was  the  point  of  CIEC,  after  all  — 
and  they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  their 
new  pride  Is  a  yearling  thing  that  has  been 
founded  and  fed  In  this  building.  When 
Oeorge  is  in  the  room  their  eyes  go  to  him 
often  for  reassurance.  Shedrick  writes  In 
last-minute  stage  fright,  "I  think  that  CIEC 
means  a  whole  lot  to  me.  but  sometimes  I 
Just  want  to  be  left  alone,  with  no  worry 
In  the  world  But  I  think  I  am  being  a 
fool  .  .  I  have  this  feeling  I  can  do  a  thing 
very  well,  but  it  Is  mostly  when  I  am  in 
class.   . 

The  big  day  begins  at  7: 15  In  the  morning 
in  front  of  the  CIEC  building.  Eight  stu- 
dents—four girls,  four  men — will  be  going 
to  Avco,  a  large  Industrial  plant  with  many 
military  contraicts.  Two  teachers  are  driving 
them  to  the  eight  o'clock  appointment  at 
Avco.  a  half -hour  drive  from  Charleston.  If 
they  get  the  Jobs,  of  course,  they  will  have 
to  find  their  own  way 

It  Is  a  beautiful  drive,  most  of  It  outside 
the  city,  through  thickly  green  summer 
country.  A  silent  drive.  Everytxxly  has  a  lot 
on  the  line,  and  everybody  Is  thinking  about 
It.  For  some  It  will  be  their  flrst  Interview, 
their  flr»t  Job.  i  Margaret  Jackson  went 
through  that  yesterday,  she  Is  the  calm  one 
today  I  The  teachers  are  nervous  too:  many 
of  their  students  hear  of  CIEC  by  word  of 
mouth;  If  the  word  Is  bad,  their  usefulness 
is  gone. 
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Shedrick  looks  Impressive  In  a  deep  mus- 
tard sport  Jacket,  a  pale  yellow  shirt,  yellow 
sunglasses,  like  George's,  a  shadowy  pat- 
terned gray  silk  tie  and  handkerchief  like 
the  set  a  teacher  was  wearing  the  day  before. 
His  way  of  moving  suddenly  looks  jaunty 
Instead  of  abrupt. 

Herbert  Herold.  supervisor  of  training  at 
Avco's  Charleston  plant,  a  benign  bulldog 
of  a  man,  greets  the  two  cars  of  CIEC  people. 
He  has  been  to  the  Center  to  speak  to  them 
before,  he  knows  them  by  name.  He  tries 
to  put  them  at  ease.  (Avco  has  a  great  soft- 
ball  team,  at  the  moment  short  of  pitchers. 
Does  anyone  pitch?)  It  doesn't  relieve  the 
tension.  They  sit  rigidly  until  he  says,  "Well, 
shall  we  get  to  it?  Who  wants  to  be  flrst?" 
Then  each  of  the  eight  leans  back,  looks 
from  face  to  face,  shuffles  feet,  rAums  to 
his  rigid  fxjse.  Finally  Shedrick  gets  up,  fol- 
lows him  from  the  room.  , 

It  Is  a  triumphant  band  of  students  that 
bursts  Into  the  CIEC  building  a  few  hours 
later.  They  all — would  you  believe  all! — were 
hired,  and  Robert  Wine  starts  the  very  next 
Monday!  They  are  high  on  the  same  breath- 
less excitement  Margaret  felt  yesterday.  (She 
Is  matter-of-fact:  "Oh.  I  guess  I'll  take  the 
Avco  job.  It  pays  better")  How  was  Shed- 
rlck's Interview?  He  asked  me  to  take  off  my 
shades"  he  said  sheepishly.  Anything  else? 
"Asked  me  al>out  the  Panthers.  I  listed  us 
under  clubs.  He  asked  me  were  we  selective. 
I  said  no,  just  neighborhood."  Robert  Wine 
can  now  tell  you  the  chain  of  command  up 
past  foreman  to  supervisor,  qualifications  at 
each  level,  possible  on-the-job  training. 
Congratulate  him  and  he  puts  out  his  hand 
with  pride  and  shakes  yoiu-s  firmly.  Next 
Monday  he  becomes  a  taxpayer. 


CRIME  RISE  IMPERILS  COUNTRY- 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  RATE 
EXCEEDS  NATIONAL  AVERAGE- 
CRISIS  PROBLEM  MUST  BE 
SOLVED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  shock- 
ing information  comes  today  with  the 
reading  of  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  Ne'R's  in  its  coverage  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  crime 
statistics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  by  Wilson  Morris  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follO'A's: 

FBI:     District    Crime    Rate    Worse    Than 

Ever 

(By  Wilson  Morris) 

The  District  tightened  a  fearful  hold  on  its 
claim  as  the  nation's  per  capita  murder  and 
rjbbery  capit.^l  in  the  January-September 
FBI  crime  statistics  released  today. 

The  District  recorded  a  murder  for  every 
3,815  residents  and  a  robbery  for  every  88 
people.  Among  other  major  cities,  New  "York 
had  a  murder  for  every  4.864  people  and  a 
robbery  for  every  172.  Chicago  had  a  murder 
for  every  6.743  and  a  robbery  for  every  230. 
Detroit  had  a  murder  for  every  5,363  people 
.ind  a  robbery  for  every  139. 

Murder  here  Jumf>ed  56.2  per  cent,  from  128 
in  the  flrst  nine  months  of  last  year  to  200 
for  the  same  period  this  year.  Robbery  rose 
53.7  per  cent,  from  5.633  to  8.656  to  give  the 
city  fifth  rank  nationally  in  both  categories. 

Only  New  York,  population  7.7  million  In 
the  1960  census;  Chicago.  3.5  million;  Los 
.\ngeles,  2.5  million;  and  Detroit.  1.7  million, 
had  more  murders  and  robberies,  lot  leas 
when  related  to  the  total  number  of  people 
in  the  community.  Washington,  with  763,000 
people,  were  ahe.*d  of  T'llladelphla,  2  million; 
Baltimore.  939,000;  H  jston,  938.000;  and 
Cleveland,'  876,000, 


Rapes,  In  which  the  District  ranked  12tb 
among  cities  over  100,000,  rose  41.5  per  cent, 
from  183  In  the  flrst  nine  months  of  1968  to 
259  In  the  same  period  this  year.  Aggravated 
assaults  climbed  11.7  per  cent,  from  2,316  to 
2,687;  burglaries  rose  22.6  per  cent,  from 
13,350  to  16,367  and  larceny  over  $50  leaped 
51.6  per  cent  from  5,503  to  8,345.  Auto  thefta 
declined  from  8,219  to  8,115. 

Nationally,  total  crime  was  up  11  i>er  cent 
with  violent  crime  rising  12  per  cent  and 
property  crimes  going  up  10  per  cent.  Murder 
was  up  9  p)er  cent,  rape  17  per  cent  and  rob- 
bery 15  per  cent. 

In  cities  In  Washington's  500,000  to  1  mil- 
lion population  class,  total  crime  rose  15  per 
cent,  violent  crime  22  per  cent  and  crimes 
against  property  14  per  cent.  Murder  rose 
16  per  cent,  rape  39  per  cent,  robbery  and 
aggravated  assault  22  per  cent  each,  bur- 
glary 10  per  cent  and  larceny  19  per  cent. 

The  Northeastern  states  had  a  crime  In- 
crease of  8  per  cent  while  the  North  Central 
states  recorded  13  per  cent,  the  South  11  per 
cent  and  the  West  10  per  cent. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  firearms 
were  used  to  commit  65  per  cent  of  all  mtor- 
ders  and  23  per  cent  of  the  aggravated  as- 
saults. Serious  assaults  with  firearms  rose  11 
per  cent. 

Street  robberies,  which  make  up  more  than 
half  of  all  robberies,  were  up  18  per  cent, 
home  robberies,  22  per  cent;  chain  store  rob- 
beries 20  per  cent;  business  houses  7  per 
cent  and  service  stations  8  per  cent.  Bank 
robberies  dropped  4  per  cent. 

Suburban  crime  rose  11  per  cent,  match- 
ing the  total  rise  for  the  nation.  Murder  In 
suburbs  was  up  9  per  cent,  rape  14  per  cent, 
robbery  12  per  cent,  assault  12  per  cent,  bur- 
glary 3  per  cent  and  larceny  11  per  cent. 

In  Alexandria,  according  to  the  report, 
murders  decreased  from  10  to  six;  rapes  rose 
from  20  to  38,  nearly  100  per  cent;  robbery 
dropped  from  204  to  195;  assault  from  286 
to  264,  burglary  from  964  to  829  and  larceny 
from  995  to  918. 

Arlington  had  the  same  number  of  mur- 
ders In  both  {jeriods,  5;  rape  dropped  from  32 
to  20;  robbery  from  105  to  77,  assault  from 
106  to  59  and  burglary  from  1,210  to  1,007. 
Larceny- rose    from    1.255    to    1,565. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
crisis  causes  concern  to  millions  of 
Am.ericans.  This  tragic  condition  pre- 
sents a  mounting  problem  which  must  be 
solved.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  administration  cannot  de- 
lay the  remedies  which  must  be  insti- 
tuted if  we  are  to  reverse  the  trend  which 
makes  America  a  nation  of  brutality, 
robbery,  rape,  and  murder. 

I  commend  the  News  for  its  continuing 
crusade  in  focusing  attention  on  this 
critical — yes,  this  overriding  challenge — 
for  all  those  citizens  who  are  determined 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  disastrous  road 
to  ruin  on  which  we  are  now  embarked. 


Private  Tyson  was  struck  by  enemy 
small-arm  fire  while  his  company  was 
moving  through  heavy,  rugged,  moim- 
tainous  terrain  on  a  search  and  clear 
operation.  Although  medical  attention 
was  administered  to  him  as  quickly  as 
possible,  Private  Tyson  died  of  his 
wounds  at  approximately  3  p,m.  on  that 
day.  He  was  18  years  old. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Charles  had 
written  home  to  his  father,  Leonard 
Tyson,  that  he  had  a  premonition  of 
death.  He  had  executed  a  will  which  di- 
rected that  his  GI  life  insurance  proceeds 
should  be  used  to  create  two  scholarships 
at  the  high  school  which  he  had  at- 
tended, the  Martin  County  High  School. 
He  directed  that  the  scholarships,  $1,000 
each,  be  awarded  to  a  boy  and  a  girl 
from  the  1970  graduating  class  for  col- 
lege expenses.  He  also  left  $500  for  a 
plaque  for  the  high  school  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  young  men  from  the  area 
who  had  died  fighting  for  their  country 
in  Vietnam.  The  plaque  will  list  the  dead 
and  will  bear  the  famous  words  of 
Nathan  Hale: 

I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country. 

Last  month,  Charles'  father,  Leonard 
Tyson,  a  retired  Army  careerist,  ad- 
dressed more  than  a  thousand  pupils  at 
the  high  school  and  read  to  them  part 
of  the  young  Marine's  last  letter  home. 

There  is  very  little  we  can  say  to 
comfort  Charles'  parents  over  their  great 
loss.  Charles'  last  will,  I  think,  is  the 
measure  of  the  boy  and  indicates  his 
generosity,  his  decency,  and  his  concern 
for  others.  Charles'  parents  can  take 
great  comfort  from  the  knowledge  that 
their  son  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of 
his  country-.  His  bequest  of  a  scholarship 
fund  reflects  great  credit  on  them  as  par- 
ents and  they  can  be  properly  proud  of 
him. 

His  life  was  too  short:  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death  and  his  generous 
last  testament  indicate  what  a  fine  young 
man  we  lost  when  Charles  died.  As  we 
mourn  his  tragic  death  and  try  to  com-  <i>>» 
fort  his  bereaved  parents,  we  should  re- 
member his  wonderful  example.  It  should 
be  reassuring  for  us  to  know  that  our 
country  still  produces  men  like  Charles 
Tyson.  Our  country  is  richer  because 
Charles  Tyson  lived  here  for  18  years. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  CREATED  BY  PFC. 
CHARLES  FLOYD  TYSON  m, 
SOUTH  BAY,  FLA.,  KILLED  IN  AC- 
TION   IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  incident 
in  the  Vietnam  war  which  deserves  wider 
attention  than  it  has  received.  In  the 
overall  picture,  I  suppose  it  is  a  small 
incident,  but  it  has  elements  of  tragedy 
and  selflessness  and  generosity  which 
make  it  unusual. 

On  June  21,  1969,  Pfc.  Charles  Floyd 
Tyson  m,  of  South  Bay,  Fla.,  wsis  killed 
in  action  at  a  combat  base  called  An  Hoa, 
in  Quang  Nam  Province,  in  Vietnam. 


PROTECTING  THE  RIGHT  OF 
CITIZENS   TO   VOTE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
President  Nixon  proclaimed  December  11 
to  be  Human  Rights  Day,  next  Monday 
to  be  Bill  of  Rights  Day  and  this  week  to 
be  Human  Rights  Week.  In  doing  so  he 
called  on  America  to  provide  an  exampJl 
"that  will  point  the  way  in  the  struggle 
to  promote  respect  for  human  rights 
throughout  the  world."  He  urged  Ameri- 
cans to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  task 
of  "assuring  to  every  person — regardless 
of  his  race,  sex,  creed,  color,  or  place  of 
national  origin — the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  basic  human  rights." 

It  is  ironic  and  shocking  that  at  the 
very  moment  the  President  was  pro- 
claiming his  concern  for  human  rights, 
he  was  leading  the  administration  forces 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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Uvea  to  strike  a  -blow  against  one  of  the 
most  bfkslc  lights  of  citizenship  In  a 
democracy — the  right  to  vote. 

Until  1965  millions  of  black  Americans 
were  consistently  denied  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  democratic  system  by 
helping  to  choose  those  who  represent 
them  in  local.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. Passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  19«5  has  enabled  more  than  1  mil- 
lion black  citizens  to  participate  in  our 
democracy  for  the  first  time. 

Yesterday,  by  passing  the  administra- 
tion-sponsored aunendments  to  the  Vot- 
inn?  Rights  Act,  the  House  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy the  rights  of  those  who  have  voted 
since  1965  and  raised  substantial  doubt 
as  to  further  progress  In  extending  the 
franchise  to  other  citizens  who  are  now 
denied  the  right  to  vote. 

The  administration  bill  passed  by  the 
House  reopens  the  door  to  discrimination 
against  our  black  citizens  by  those  who 
would  impede  their  efforts  to  register  to 
vote. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  required 
the  States  to  clear  any  changes  m  voting 
laws  or  procedures  with  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Tbe. burden  was  on  the  State 
to  prove  that  the  changes  were  not  dis- 
criminatory. Under  the  suiminlstration- 
sponsored  bill  the  burden  of  discovering 
and  providing  discrimination  would  be 
shifted  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Moreover,  the  administration  bill 
passed  yesterday  by  the  House  would 
extend  coverage  of  the  act  to  all  50 
States.  Thus,  for  two  reasons,  the  burden 
of  the  Justice  Department  will  be  signifi- 
cantly greater. 

However.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Jerns  Leonard,  head  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
has  stated  on  several  occasions  that  his 
division  is  already  overburdened  and  has 
difflculty  coping  with  its  current  work- 
load. In  addition.  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  has  said  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional staff  available  to  enforce  voting 
rights  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

This  would  unquestionably  dilute  the 
ability  of  the  present  Justice  Department 
staff  to  enforce  its  provisions. 

Apparently  the  President  has  little  un- 
derstanding of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
Increasing  numbers  of  our  citizens  are 
concerned  about  the  very  foundation  of 
our  system  of  government  and  the  ability 
of  its  institutions  to  respond  to  the  de- 
mands of  today.  Because  of  a  lack  of 
faith  some  have  opted  out  and  sit  on  the 
sidelines,  frustrated  and  unwilling  to  lend 
their  talents  and  their  efforts  to  working 
through  the  system  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  as  a  nation  and  as  a  peo- 
ple. Some  have  become  so  hostile  they 
are  bent  on  destroying  the  system  be- 
cause they  believe  It  cannot  be  reformed. 
Concerning  this  most  basic  of  all 
rights  in  a  democracy — the  nght  to 
vote — there  should  be  no  controversy.  If 
the  Government  can  assure  all  of  its  citi- 
zens the  right  to  vote  and  the  free  exer- 
cise of  that  right,  then  the  citizens  them- 
selves have  the  opportunity  to  redress 
grievances.  Without  the  nght  to  vote 
they  are  arbitrarily  excluded  from  the 
political  process  and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  they  express  their  grievances 
In  ways  distasteful  to  us  all. 


The  President  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  expression  of  concern  for  human 
rights  in  proclaiming  yesterday  Human 
Rights  Day  and  this  week  as  Human 
Rights  Week.  Unfortunately,  his  deeds 
and  those  of  his  administration  do  not 
match  his  words. 

Earlier  this  year  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  advised  a  civil  rights  group  to 
"Watch  what  we  do  instead  of  listening 
to  what  we  say  " 

The  Attorney  General's  point  is  well 
taken  What  the  Nixon  administration 
has  done  by  sponsoring  the  amendment 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  passed 
by  the  House  yesterday  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  pious  words  of  the  President 
in  proclaiming  a  special  Human  Rights 
Day. 

We  in  public  office,  above  all.  the  Presi- 
dent, have  the  responsibility  to  prove 
that  the  injustices  and  failings  of  the 
system  can  be  corrected.  When  asked  if 
the  system  can  respond,  we  must  answer 
yes  and  proceed  to  make  the  necessary 
reforms.  By  weakening  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  the  President  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  answered  no. 
There  is  no  longer  room  for  hypocrisy 
and  no  longer  time  for  delay  in  making 
our  Government  and  its  institutions  re- 
sponsive to  the  people.  Surely  the  least 
we  must  do  is  to  see  that  every  American 
has  the  right  to  vote. 


WOLF  NEABS  EXTINCTION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
man  has  a  chance  to  know  much  about 
the  wolf,  that  animal  may  join  a  grow- 
ing list  of  species  that  have  been  doomed 
to  extmction  Ranging  throughout  North 
Amenca  and  numbering  two  million  at 
one  time,  today  the  wolf  numbers  less 
than  6.000  in  tlie  United  States,  of  wiiich 
no  more  than  100  roam  outside  Alaska 
and  Minnesota. 

Because  of  these  distressing  flgures, 
the  Eastern  timber  wolf  is  considered  by 
the  Dep>artment  of  the  Interior  to  be  an 
endangered  species.  But  an  endangered 
species  can  only  be  protected  on  Federal 
refuge  areas,  and  the  wide  range  of  the 
wolf  precludes  adequate  protectlorv  for 
the  wolf  by  that  means  alone.  There  is 
a  pressmg  need  for  strengthening  our 
endangered  species  laws,  and  I  plan  to 
Introduce  a  bill  in  the  near  future  to  ac- 
complish this.  In  addition.  I  introduced 
a  bill  on  Wednesday  that  would  prohibit 
the  hunting  of  wildlife  from  aircraft  on 
Federal  lands. 

Clearly,  there  also  exists  a  need  for 
public  awareness  of  the  value  of  the  wolf 
and  its  importance  for  the  .survival  of 
man  An  excellently  written  article  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal. It  does  a  commendable  Job  of  edu- 
cating the  public  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  wolf  The  author.  Waldon  R.  Porter- 
field,  describes  vividly  the  high  degree  of 
the  social  organization  of  the  wolfpack, 
the  intraspecies  population  control,  and 
the  remarkable  sharing  and  caring  for 
fellow  members  of  the  pack. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Wolf  Cst:  Ths  Voks  or  thx  WnDBurxaa 
(By  W&ldon  R.  Porterneld) 

The  wolf,  dwindling  in  North  America.  1» 
a  victim  not  only  of  man's  killing  o{  him 
and  encroachment  on  remaining  wllderneoa 
area*  but  also  the  big  gray's  own  breeding 
habits,  which  constitute  a  form  of  birth 
control. 

Por  more  than  a  decade  the  Nelchlna 
baaln  in  Alaska  has  been  a  protected  place 
for  wolvea  and  caribou  so  the  relationship 
between  the  animals  could  be  studied.  In 
that  period  the  caribou  population  nearly 
doubled  to  80.000  Wolves  increased  from 
only  13  in  1953  to  about  460  In  1966.  Then 
the  predators  declined.  With  reference  to 
this,  the  National  Parks  magazine  reported : 
"Among  the  interesting  scientific  discoveries 
was  further  evidence  that  wolves  may  exer- 
cise some  form  of  intraspeclee  population 
control  at  such  high  levels  " 

Chicago's  Brookfleld  zoo  has  a  timber  wolf 
pack  whose  social  organization  has  been 
studied. 

Of  these  wolves  Jerome  H.  Woolny  wrote  In 
Natural  History  magazine:  "The  separate 
roles  within  the  pack  oonstst  of  the  domi- 
nant, or  alpha,  male,  the  alpha  female,  the 
subordinate  males  and  females,  the  periph- 
eral males  and  females,  and  the  Juveniles. 
At  some  time  or  other,  the  alpha  male  Is  de- 
ferred to  by  all  the  othir  members  of  the 
pack.  .He  Is  also  the  principal  guard 
of  the  territory  and  patrols  around  the 
periphery  of  the  pack.  .  .  The  alpha  fe- 
male is  dominant  over  all  the  other  females 
and  most  of  the  males  She  controls  the 
relationships  of  the  rest  of  the  females  of 
the  pack  The  subordinate  males  and  fe- 
males, together  with  the  alpha  male  and 
femaUe.  form  the  effective  nucleus  of  the 
pack.  The  pierlpheral  males  and  females  are 
kept  out  of  the  nucleus  as  a  result  of  their 
manifest  submlsslveness  and  low  rank  in  the 
social  hierarchy." 

ONLY    OKE    FZMAIX    HAD    LTrTERS 

The  pack  determines  which  animals  are 
allowed  to  mate.  In  hve  mating  seasons,  1960- 
'64  there  was  only  one  litter  in  the  pack 
each  year,  always  whelped  by  the  same  fe- 
male, the  father  preeumably  the  sttme  male. 

When  a  "peripheral"  male  tries  to  mate, 
the  other  males  charge  and  send  him  scam- 
pering with  his  tall  tucked  between  his  legs. 
.Mter  being  attacked  repeatedly,  animals  on 
a  lower  scale  In  the  pa^k  become  so  cowed 
that  even  a  "piercing  glance"  from  the  others 
Is  enough  to  keep  them  away  from  a  pros- 
pective mate. 

Woolpy  writes  that  the  dominant  male, 
often  preferred  by  most  of  the  females,  is 
the  least  Inclined  to  mate.  He  may  like  a 
peripheral  female  who  seldom  Is  allowed  to 
breed. 

An  example  of  this  Ironic  situation  1; 
given  In  "The  World  of  the  Wolf."  by  Russell 
J.  Rutter  and  DougUst  H.  Plmlott.  who  stud- 
led  the  animals  In  Algonquin  park.  Ontario. 
They  write  that  "wolves  are  quite  choosy 
in  .'^electing  nutting  partners  and  mutua: 
preference  is  not  common." 

The  authors  note:  "It  may  work  out  some- 
thing like  this:  Female  A  Is  Interested  in 
male  B.  but  B  rejects  her  In  favor  of  female 
C.  who  Is  trying  to  win  the  favor  of  male  D, 
who  Is  the  dominant  wolf  of  the  pack  D 
however,  is  set  on  female  E.  a  pretty  little 
peripheral  wolf  with  no  social  standing.  D 
exercises  his  dominant  p>oeltlon  to  prevent 
male  B  from  courting  female  C.  and  at  the 
same  time  his  attention  Is  divided  further 
between  his  Interest  in  female  E  and  uphold- 
ing his  position  as  No.  1  wolf.  Female  C  pre- 
vents female  E  from  accepting  D.  but  female 
A  is  dominant  over  female  C  and  Interferes 
with  her  advances  to  D. 

"It  can  happen  that  while  D  is  absorbed 
In  malntaliUng  his  dominant  position  over 
everybody,  some  other   male   mates   with   E. 
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and  she  may  b«  the  only  one  that  manages 
to  have  pupa.  In  spite  of  this  humiliating 
sltuatlCMi,  D  will  likely  maintain  his  No.  1 
social  position  and  when  the  pups  arrive  wlU 
take  his  place  as  the  bead  of  the  family,  a 
father  In  name  only." 

Woolpy  comments  on  a  pack's  mating 
habits  this  way:  "The  social  system,  In  sum, 
provides  wolves  with  a  means  of  controlling 
their  mating  and  their  population.  It  also 
produces  a  genetic  mechanism  tliat  reduces 
the  variability  within  the  pack  but,  at  the 
same  time.  Increases  the  varlatolllty  between 
packs;  thus,  through  group  selection,  this 
mechanism  has  the  pcrtentlal  to  accelerate 
wolf  evolution." 

The  breeding  season  of  wolves  la  limited  to 
some  two  months  In  the  winter. 

By  about  Apr.  1  the  mating  Instinct  la 
quiescent  for  another  year. 

PUPS    WIICH    OVr    POUND    AT    BISTH 

The  gestation  period  averages  about  63 
days.  The  pups  are  born  in  a  den,  the  bur- 
row sometimes  up  to  30  feet  long  or  only  7, 
but  averaging  about  12.  As  many  as  14  pups 
In  a  litter  have  been  reported,  but  the  aver- 
age Is  Ave  to  seven,  sooty  brown  and  weigh- 
ing about  a  pound  each.  There  Is  a  nursery 
chamber  at  the  end  of  the  den,  which  la 
kept  Immaculately  tidy. 

When  the  pups  are  two  months  old  and 
switching  from  their  mother's  milk  to  meat, 
they  may  weigh  16  potmda.  Meat  is  carried 
to  the  den  In  the  parents'  Jaws  or  may  be 
disgorged  for  the  Utter. 

Other  members  of  a  wolf  pack  may  help 
care  for  the  young  If  something  happens 
to  one  or  both  parents.  At  a  den  In  Ontario 
the  mother  wolf  was  killed  by  a  bear.  Other 
pack  members  moved  the  pups  to  a  new  bur- 
row. 

In  "Arctic  Wild,"  Lola  Crlsler  tells  of  sex- 
ually Immature,  yearling  male  and  female 
wolves  caring  for  and  feeding  a  Utter  of  six. 

One  study  of  captive  wolves  disclosed  that 
a  2  year  old  female  helped  care  for  her  par- 
ents' new  Utter  by  assisting  in  transferring 
the  pups  from  one  den  to  another,  bringing 
food  to  them  and  "often  seemed  to  show 
more  concern  than  the  mother  did  for 
their  welfare." 

THE    WOLVES    HAD    A    "BOTCHER    SHOP" 

At  the  Brookfleld  Zoo  the  care  of  a  weaned 
Utter  was  assumed  by  an  unmated  female. 

In  the  wild  a  large  wolf  can  eat  18  pounds 
or  more  of  fresh  meat  In  one  meal.  Dens  were 
once  found  in  sin  area  where  a  weU  padded 
trail  led  to  a  combined  wolf  "barn"  and 
"butcher  shop."  Three  live  horses  and  the 
remains  of  eight  others  were  fovrnd  In  a 
winter  "yard"  where  the  horses  had  been 
trapped  by  heavy  snow.  The  wolvea  had 
killed  the  horses  only  as  they  required  the 
meat. 

"Documented  cu:counts  of  evidence  that 
wolves  attack  or  threaten  men  In  North 
America  are  extremely  rare."  according  to 
the  authors  of  "The  World  of  the  Wolf." 

There  Is.  however,  much  evidence  that  the 
wolf  fears  man — and  with  ample  reason. 

The  wolf  once  ranged  from  central  Mexico 
north  over  almost  the  entire  United  States, 
Alaska  and  Canada,  hla  numbers  estimated 
at  probably  more  than  two  million. 

However,  man  did  not  take  kindly  to  rais- 
ing livestock  for  wolf  rations.  Massachusetts 
declared  a  bounty  on  the  sinlmal  as  early  as 
1630.  As  the  war  against  the  wolf  continued, 
the  big  gray  almost  vanished  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Por  example,  the  last  re- 
corded wolf  klU  in  Connecticut  was  in  1839. 

There  are  token  wolf  populations  In  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan.  Lobo  now  Is  protected 
In  both  states.  There  are  an  estimated  300 
wolves  In  Mlimesota  and  a  few  In  remote 
areas  of  some  other  states. 

WOLVKS   AND    MOOSX    ON    ISI.K    ROTAIX 

On  Isle  Royale  In  Lake  Superior  there  Is  a 
pack  of  25  living  off  a  herd  of  900  moJee. 


This  has  been  called  a  "classic  example  of 
biological  control." 

A  study  started  In  1969  showed  there  were 
16  wolves  on  the  Island  then  and  the  same 
number  when  the  survey  ended  In  1961,  "al- 
though the  wolves  were  completely  protected 
and  there  was  an  abundant  food  supply." 

Efforts  of  nafurallsts  to  save  the  swiftly 
vanishing  species  were  descrllMd  recently  In 
an  NBO-TV  special,  "The  Wolf  Men,"  seen 
heK  on  channel  4. 

There  are  an  estimated  5,000  wolves  In 
Alaska,  where  there  la  a  $60  bounty  and  the 
ttniTTiftiM  are  trapped,  hunted  with  airplanes 
or  pdMHied. 

Oelia  M.  Hunter,  writing  In  the  Alaska 
Conservation  Review  last  year,  said,  "We 
need  widespread  education  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  wolf  and  Its  place  In  the  scheme 
of  things.  To  make  the  public  aware  that  the 
wolf  has  a  value  of  and  for  Itself,  that  It  is 
a  highly  IntelUgent  social  animal,  with  a 
structured  family  life  and  shared  responsi- 
bilities for  raising  and  educating  the  young, 
that  Its  continued  survival  Is  of  Importance 
to  man,  we  need  factual  knowledge,  widely 
disseminated." 

At  the  rate  the  wolf  Is  disappearing  from 
the  wllda,  there  could  come  a  day  when  the 
last  free  big  gray  llfta  its  head  In  eerie  wall 
in  a  forest  night,  to  be  answered  only  by 
sUence. 


NEW  ENGLAND  OIL  IMPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  year  and  a  half  since  the  port 
authority  of  the  State  of  Maine  applied 
for  a  foreign  trade  zone  at  Portland, 
Maine,  with  a  subzone  at  Machiasport. 
That  application  has  stirred  up  contro- 
versy because  the  port  authority  intends 
to  operate  the  Machiasport  subzone  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  one  or 
more  oil  refineries.  The  purpose  of  the 
Machiasport  plan  is  to  develop  new  do- 
mestic refining,  capacity,  particularly  for 
home  heating  oil  and  residual  fuel  oil. 

Residual  fuel  imports  into  the  United 
State  have  increased  from  800,000  barrels 
per  day  In  1964  to  1,220,000  barrels  per 
day  in  1968.  The  reasons  for  this  rise  can 
be  attributed  to  a  rapid  increase  in  de- 
mand. At  the  same  time,  U.S.  refineries 
have  reduced  their  production  of  heavy 
fuel.  Residual  fuel  is  an  unwanted  prod- 
uct for  VS.  refineries. 

There  is  evidence  that  home  heating 
oil  is  becoming  an  unwanted  product. 
Refineries  prefer  to  make  diesel  oil.  jet 
fuel,  and  gasoline  because  these  products 
are  more  profitable  than  home  heating 
oil,  and  far  more  profitable  than  residual 
fuel.  Foreign  trade  zone  refineries  spe- 
cializing in  the  output  of  heavy  fuel  and 
home  heating  oil  could  thus  serve  to 
increase  the  domestic  output  ol  these 
fuels,  as  well  as  bring  relief  to  hard- 
pressed  New  England  consumers. 

The  controversy  that  flared  over 
Machiasport  started  out  as  a  controversy 
affecting  New  England.  The  oil  industry 
fought  our  efforts  to  bring  an  oU  refinery 
to  New  England.  This  fight  eventually 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Iiiux>rt  Policy.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Shultz  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  task  force,  and  he  promptly  en- 
gaged a  staff  of  competent  economists 
and  lawyers. 

As  a  result  of  the  questions  raised  by 
the  task  force  about  the  existing  oil  im- 
port program,  the  controversy  surround- 


ing Machiasport  has  spread  across  the 
Nation.  More  and  more  consumer  States 
have  come  to  realize  the  cost  of  the  bur- 
den imposed  by  the  oil  import  program. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  no  longer  a  New 
England  fight.  In  recent  weeks,  26  Sen- 
ators representing  16  different  States 
have  sjwken  in  opposition  to  the  oil  im- 
port quota  system.  Seventy-eight  Mem- 
l)ers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  added  their  opjposition.  Two  weeks 
ago,  a  group  of  Governors  and  their 
representatives  representing  16  States, 
met  with  Secretary  ShulU  to  ask  for 
relief  from  the  high  prices  imposed  by 
the  present  quota  system.  That  delega- 
tion was  led  by  the  Hdixorable  Kenneth 
M.  Curtis,  Governor  of  Maine. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  recent 
weeks,  it  seems  clear  that  the  voice  of  the 
consumer  has  been  heard.  I  would  hope 
that  those  responsible  for  framing  our 
new  oil  ix)licy  weigh  very  carefully  any 
course  of  action  wiiich  is  not  responsive 
to  that  clear  voice. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 3,  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKn)  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Presidential  task  force  on  the  man- 
datory oil  import  program  a  most  in- 
cisive paper  suggesting  a  solution  to  the 
inequities  of  our  present  quota  system. 
This  i>aper  expands  upon  a  proposal  of- 
fered to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  calling  for  a  more 
aggressive  use  of  foreign  trade  zones  as 
part  of  our  Nation's  oil  import  program. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  members  of  this 
task  force  will  carefully  consider  these 
points  when  they  make  their  recommen- 
dations to  the  President. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  present 
impwrt  quota  system  is  no  longer  accept- 
able. It  is,  by  one  reasonable  estimate, 
costing  our  Nation  $5.4  billion  annually. 
New  Englanders  are  forced,  through  un- 
reasonably high  fuel  oil  prices,  to  pay 
$540  million  of  this  total  cost.  We  are 
paying  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  this 
program  at  a  time  when  we  have  only  6 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population.  It  is 
obvious  that  we  are  paying  more  thsui  our 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  quota  pro- 
gram. If,  as  its  supporters  claim,  the  basis 
for  the  program  is  national  security,  then 
the  entire  Nation  should  bear  the  burden 
equally. 

The  New  England  heating  oil  problem 
can  be  solved,  but  only  through  speciEil 
action.  Reliance  on  some  adjustment  in 
crude  oil  prices  or  crude  oil  tariffs  on  im- 
port levels  will  simply  not  do  the  job.  The 
reason  is  simple :  Regardless  of  the  tariff 
or  import  level  set  for  crude,  continuing 
improvements  in  refining  technology, 
such  as  hydrocracking,  will  enable  U.S. 
refiners  to  make  increasing  quantities  of 
gasoline,  jet  fuel,  and  other  products  at 
the  expense  of  home  heating  oil.  There 
simply  will  not  be  enough  heating  oil 
produced  in  our  country  over  the  next 
decade  to  meet  demands :  unless  substan- 
tial new  imports  or  substantial  new  sup- 
plies from  domestic  refiners  in  trade 
zones  are  made  available,  the  price  of 
home  heating  oU  will  continue  to  escalate 
as  supply  is  reduced  in  the  face  of  rising 
demand.  It  might  be  noted  that  industry 
projections  show  that  there  will  be  an 
absolute  decline  in  the  total  production 
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of  home  heating  oil  In  the  next  decade — 

not  a  percentage  decline,  rather  a  decline 

In  the  actual  number  of  barrels  produced. 

In  brief,  there  is  no  other  way  to  meet 

the  heating  oU  problem  than  to  provide 

more    heating    oil.    The    "trlckle-down 

theory,  '  advanced  by  some,  will  not  work 

Purther.  the  solution  must  result  m 
lower  prices  to  the  consumer  Not  only 
will  a  lower  price  for  heating  oil  serve  to 
equalize  the  burden  of  the  Import  pro- 
gram, but  it  will  be  a  major  step  forward 
In  President  Nixon's  fight  agamst  Infla- 
tion, which  I  strongly  support 

The  people  of  New  England  have 
waited  a  long  time  for  relief.  They  have 
put  their  faith  and  confidence  In  the 
proceedings  of  this  task  force.  The  facts 
of  our  heating  oil  crisis  have  been  pre- 
sented clearly  and  forcefully  by  the  New 
England  Governors  Council  for  Economic 
Development,  and  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  of  our  region.  I  fee!  con- 
fident that  our  case  has  been  well  made 

Knowing  Pre.sident  Nixon's  commit- 
ment to  the  fight  against  inflation,  his 
commitment  to  the  consumers  of  our 
Nation,  aod  his  desire  to  assure  that  the 
burden  ot  -Any  Federal  action  be  borne 
equally  by  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  he  *nil  recommend 
changes  in  the  oil  import  prot;ram  to 
meet  the  needs  of  New  England. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  a  letter 
and  the  paper  from  the  jujiior  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  an  article  published  in 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  be  printed  in 
the  RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Decembeb  3.   1969. 
Hon   OeoacE  P   Shvltz. 
Secretary  of  Labor 
Wcu*hington^  D  C 

Dc^a  Mr  Secretary  U  has  come  to  tny 
attention  th.it  the  Presidents  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Controls  haa  under  consideration 
a  plan  to  replace  the  current  oil  import  quota 
system  ■ir.tii  i,  tariff  system 

I  am  concerned  about  the  high  costs  of 
heating  oil  in  New  England  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  tariff  system  that  you  are  suggest- 
ing will  result  in  a  reduction  m  heating  oil 
prices^  We  must  assume  that  lmp<jrters  of 
foreign  crude  oil  that  pay  a  tariff  on  the  oil 
wUl  produce  petroleum  products  that  have 
the  highest  price  return.  Heating  oil  Is  not  In 
this  category  As  a  result,  we  will  either  have 
higher  prices  for  heating  oil  ur  less  heating 
oil 

In  this  regard.  I  have  been  given  a  paper 
that  discusses  this  problem  and  offers  a  solu- 
tion involving  the  use  of  foreign  trade  zones 
The  author  pomts  out  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  provide  an  incentive  for  companies 
to  produce  heating  oil  by  combining  an  oil 
tariff  system  with  retlnerles  located  in  foreign 
trade  zones. 

I  am  sending  this  paper  to  you  for  your 
information  and  consideration. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  3  Muskie, 

US.  Senator. 

Heating  Oil  Supply  Fo8ec.\3t  Through  1980 
According  to  a  comprehensive  forecast  of 
the  oil  Industry's  reflnlng  plans  for  the  next 
decade  published  In  the  November  10,  1969, 
issue  of  the  OU  &  Oas  Journal,  the  volume 
of  home  heating  oil  manufactured  in  U.S. 
reflneries  is  due  to  decline  over  the  next  t«n 
years.  Specifically,  the  OU  &  Oaa  Journal 
article  .  attached  i  shows  that  middle  distil- 
lates ( diesel  oil  and  home  heating  oil)  which 


now  account  for  21  "  of  refinery  runs  In 
the  Crs  .  will  decline  to  15  "V  by  1980  At  the 
same  time  t<ital  rettnlng  capacity  will  grow 
from  la  1  million  barrels  per  day  to  18.5 
million  barrels  per  day  So  that  there  will 
be  a  slight  volume  gain  In  middle  distillates. 
de8plt«  the  sharp  reduction  In  percentage 
yield  It  should  be  noted  however,  that  dleael 
oil  which  account*  for  ab<uit  one-third  of 
total  middle  distillates  ha.s  t)«ei»  growing 
at  an  annual  rate  nt  4  ,t  to  5  per  year  for 
the  last  several  years  and  this  trend  Is  ex- 
pected  to  continue. 

Thus,  If  one  projects  dlesel  oil  growth 
at  a  rompoutid  annual  rate  of  5'"  between 
1970  and  1980,  the  volume  of  home  heating 
oil  left  in  the  middle  distillate  pool  In  1980 
will  be,  in  ab.solute  terms,  smaller  than 
the  volume  of  home  heating  oU  produced 
today 

The  reason  for  the  decline  in  home  heating 
oil  production  is  economic  Refiners  gen- 
erally expect  gasoline  i  which  Is  due  to  grow 
from  48  ;  to  52  ;  1  and  Jet  fuel  (Which  is  due 
to  grow  from  H  '  to  13;  i  Ui  be  more 
profitable   pnxlucts   than    home   heating  oil 

There  are  only  three  wavs  to  rectify  this 
situation  and  insure  thai  there  will  be  ade- 
quate supplies  of  home  heating  oil  for  the 
wide  band  of  consuming  states  stretching 
across  the  northern  half  of  this  nation 

1  If  heating  oil  prices  are  Increased 
sharply,  domestic  refiners  will  be  Induced 
to  produce  more  heating  oil  thus  altering 
the  industrys  projections  This  Is  an  un- 
palatable alternative 

2.  If  the  tariff  level  on  lorelgn  sources  of 
home  heating  oil  is  set  low  enough.  Im- 
ports would  be  encouraged  to  fill  the  gap 
between  demand  and  domestic  home  heat- 
ing oil  production. 

This  alternative  is  far  more  preferable 
than  the  first,  since  a  low  enough  tariff  now 
only  will  insure  that  adequate  supplies  will 
be  available,  but  also  will  cause  consumer 
prices  to  be  reduced  to  more  reasonable 
levels  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
alternative  would  encourage  continuation 
of  an  already  existing  trend — the  construc- 
tion of  additional  refining  capacity  off-shore 
We  would  be.  in  short,  continuing  to  export 
our  retlning  capacity 

3.  Additional  domestic  home  heating  oil 
refining  capacity  could  be  encouraged 
ttirough  the  use  of  Foreign  Trade  Zones. 
Zone  rehners  could  be  exempt  from  the  new 
national  security  tariff  on  foreign  products 
on  the  condition  that  such  reflneries  spe- 
cialize in  the  production  of  home  heating  oil 
and  heavy  fuel  oil  rather  than  gasoline  and 
Jet  fuel-  This  alternative  Is  clearly  the  most 
preferable  because  It  guarantees  adequate 
supplies  of  home  heating  oil  at  low  prices 
and  reduces  the  East  Coast  and  Defense  De- 
partment dependence  of  foreign  sources  of 
heavy  fuel. 


IProm  Oil  &  Gas  Journal,  Nov    10.  19691 

Forecast  for  thje  Seventies — Retininc 
(By  D.  H.  Stormonti 

United  States  reflneries  will  need  to  step 
up  their  construction  activities  if  they  are 
to  keep  pace  with  the  big  boost  in  demand 
foreseen  In  the  next  decade. 

The  21  million  b  d  demand  for  petroleum 
products  In  1980  requires  a  domestic  refin- 
ing capacity  of  about  18  5  million  b  cd  This 
Is  some  6.4  million  b  cd  above  the  expected 
crude  capacity  at  the  close  of  this  year.  Keep- 
ing pace  thus  will  require  building  at  the 
rate  of  610.000  bbl  year. 

And  this  Is  Just  for  the  additional  crude 
capacity  that  will  be  needed  To  match  out- 
put with  changes  In  product  demimd.  older 
plants  will  have  to  undergtj  modernization. 
Still  other  building  will  be  carried  out  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  two  or  more  smaller 
plants  with  one  big  one  In  order  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  size 

.\11  of  this  should  add  up  to  almost  3  mil- 


lion b  d  of  new  refining  capacity  under  con- 
struction at  all  times,  baaed  on  the  normal 
3- year  period  between  start  of  dealgn  and 
completion   of   the   project. 

Tlie  average  refinery  will  thus  be  larger 
In  1980  than  that  of  today,  making  It  more 
dlfllcult  for  smaller  refiners  to  compete.  But 
as  long  as  local  supplies  of  crude  exist,  or 
there  are  small  markets  too  distant  to  Justify 
pi(>ellne  shipments  Into  the  area,  major 
companies  will  still  be  operating  some  rela- 
tively small  plants.  And  Independent  re- 
finers win  still  be  around.  In  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  as  well  as  In  rural  areas. 

The  bulk  of  the  building  during  the  next 
decade  will  be  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  huge 
new  oil  reserves  that  will  be  developed  on 
the  North  Slope  will  give  greater  impetus 
to  building  elsewhere,  however.  Both  Atlan- 
tic Richfield  and  Humble  already  are  talking 
about  new  plants  on  the  East  Coast,  and 
these  probably  will  be  much  farther  south 
than  Maine  sites  now  under  discussion. 

New  pipelines  Into  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
either  directly  from  Alaskan  fields  or  for 
transporting  Canadian  crude  now  moving 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  will  assure  a  steady 
growth  In  refining  capacity  there.  The  con- 
tinued shift  In  population  to  the  West  Coast 
also  assures  much  additional  capacity  there. 
.  Insofar  as  refining  technology  Is  concerned, 
no  major  innovations  are  anticipated.  Cata- 
lytic cracking  will  continue  to  be  the  major 
tool  for  producing  motor-fuel  components, 
even  though  hydrocracklng  vrtll  take  over 
some  of  the  load  If  limits  are  placed  on  the 
olefin  (Xjntent  t)f  motor  fuels,  cat  reforming, 
hydrocnicklng.  and  the  newer  hydroreflnlng 
processes  will  come  Into  greater  prominence 
than  v(rUi  be  reflected  here. 

Other  features  of  1980  reflneries.  other 
than  their  larger  average  size,  will  stem  from 
the  better  catalysts  available  then.  Instru- 
mentation that  permits  closer  control,  and 
stlU  longer  onstream  periods.  Use  of  Im- 
proved metals  which  better  withstand  high 
temperatures  .uid  pressures  will  make  the 
latter  p>osslble. 

As  to  catalysts,  much  of  the  research  to- 
day is  directed  toward  developing  materials 
which  can  be  used  more  like  a  rifle  ,ind  less 
like  a  shotgun  In  processes  Involving  crack- 
ing reactions,  such  new  catalysts  not  only 
will  make  for  higher  yields  but  will  give  the 
refiner  greater  flexibility. 

The  improvements  won't  be  limited  to 
catalysts  with  cracking  functions.  Extensive 
research  with  zeoUtlc  tyf>es  will  pay  off  In 
better  deeulfurlzing.  alkylatlon.  and  hydro- 
genatlon  catalysts.  The  recent  development 
In  reforming  c-atalysts.  involving  use  of 
rhenium  or  a  similar  metal  which  has  pro- 
moting and  stabilizing  effects  on  the  plati- 
num, likewise  could  extend  to  other 
applications. 

In  the  overall  downstream  processing 
scheme,  hyroprocesslng  will  probably  be 
used  so  extensively  that  processing  gains 
will  almost  equal  losses  and  fuel  needs.  In 
other  words,  lilstlllate  yields  will  approach 
100';  of  the  volume  of  crude  charged  to  the 
refinery. 

This  big  boost  In  hydro-processing,  partic- 
ularly for  olefin  and  aromatlcs  saturation, 
is  anticipated  despite  little  hope  for  hydro- 
gen costs  much  lower  than  those  of  today. 
As  more  and  more  hydrogen  finds  Its  way 
Into  refinery  waste-gas  streams,  however, 
cryogenic  uiUts  will  find  wider  use  for  re- 
covering the  hydrogen.  Thus  while  methane 
reforming  costs  may  show  little  decline,  re- 
covery of  the  hydrogen  from  offgases  can 
help  reduce  overall  costs. 

TTie  need  to  add  new  crude  capacity  In  the 
next  decade  Is  apparent  (see  chart).  U.S. 
demand  will  move  up  to  21  million  b'd  from 
the  14.4  million  b'd  level  anticipated  for  next 
year.  When  allowance  Is  made  for  Impxjrts. 
natural-gas  liquids,  the  anticipated  drop  In 
residual  yields,  and  for  a  processing  gain  of 
more   than   500.000  b  d.  supplying   this  de- 
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mand  will  require  crude  runs  of  about  17 
million  b  cd  In  terms  of  refining  capacity, 
about  18.5  million  b/cd  will  be  required  in 
1980  as  compared  to  the  12.1  million  b/cd 
estimated  for  the  start  of  1970. 

There  is  little  excess  capacity  today — and 
thus  that  new  capacity  will  be  needed  at  a 
rule  of  about  600,000  bbl   year. 

In  1964.  when  refiners  still  felt  the  effects 
of  their  overbuilding  spree  some  4  years 
earlier,  the  average  plant  was  ofierated  at 
the  rate  of  87';  .  By  1966  It  was  operating  at 
9r;  of  capacity,  and  for  the  past  2  years 
91  7';  has  been  used.  Bureau  of  Mines  fig- 
ures for  the  first  7  months  of  1969  show  a 
slightly  higher  utilization  than  In  1968.  thus 
the  average  for  this  year  should  be  about 
92';. 

This  level  probably  Is  close  to  the  maxi- 
mum desirable  for  a  yearly  average.  For  while 
92';  may  seem  on  the  low  side,  it  results  In 
a  utilization  of  about  96 '"c  during  cold 
months— as  was  the  case  last  February.  A 
tire,  strike,  hurricane,  or  other  disaster  at 
only  a  few  larger  refineries  could  readily 
result  in  shortages.  The  18.5  million  b/cd 
capacity  projected  for  1980  Is  based  on  92% 
utilization. 

New  plants  under  way,  and  those  to  be 
built  in  the  next  10  years  will  be  designed 
for  different  product  patterns  than  most  of 
today's  reflneries.  Residual  and  mid-barrel 
heating  fuels  are  losing  out  to  motor  fuel 
and  turbine  fuel  (see  chart).  Thus,  older 
plants  that  have  not  already  adjusted  yields 
In  pace  with  this  trend  will  have  to  do  so  If 
I  hey  are  to  remain  competitive. 

Light  fuels — motor  fuel  and  turbine  fuel — 
win  be  the  big  gainers  In  the  next  decade.  On 
top  of  the  gain  registered  in  the  past  5  years, 
they  are  expected  to  move  up  to  about  65% 
In  1980.  The  9n;.  gain  may  not  seem  like  much 
of  a  switch  In  yield  patterns.  But  translated 
Into  barrels  of  gasoline  and  Jet  fuels  It  means 
an  additional  1.5  million  bbl  of  these  fuels  in 
1980  Most  new  plants  will  be  design^ed  to  con- 
vert some  70-180'"',  of  the  crude  charge  into 
motor  and  Jet  fuels. 

In  terms  of  outptit,  U.S.  refineries  will  be 
turning  out  about  11  million  b/d  of  these 
light  fuels  at  that  time.  Demand  estimates 
for  Jet  fuels  vary  but  a  c»mmerclal  demand 
of  1.6  million  b  d — almost  1  million  b/d 
above  current  levels — seems  likely.  Armed 
Services  needs  can't  be  fixed  but  they  have 
been  running  more  than  600.000  b  d.  Of  this 
amount  about  380.000- was  from  U.S.  plants. 
Thus  Jet-fuel  needs  could  easily  exceed  2.1 
million  b  d  in  1980. 

Motor  fuels  are  projected  to  grow  at  about 
4':  year.  Outputs  of  these  fuels,  excluding 
that  coming  from  natural-gas  liquids,  will  be 
about  8.8  million  b  d  In  1980.  As  a  percent  of 
crude,   this   will   represent   a   yield   of   52%. 

The  growth  in  light-fuels  yields  will  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  middle  and  bottom  of 
the  barrel.  The  former  will  decline  to  about 
15';  from  the  present  level  of  21^;  .  This  will 
be  principally  due  to  increased  pressure  from 
natural  gas  in  home  heating.  In  terms  of 
dally  refinery  output,  this  will  represent  a 
slight  gain  to  about  2.5  million  b  d. 

The  drive  for  cleaner  air.  plus  the  relative 
low-selling  prices  received  for  residual  fuels, 
will  result  in  yields  declining  to  3%  from 
the  present  level  of  6<"-.  This  will  represent 
a  slight  decline  in  dally  production. 

Actually  daily  demand  for  residual  fuel  oil 
is  expected  to  climb  by  several  hundred 
thousand  barrels — as  oil  takes  over  some  of 
coal's  demand.  But  this  will  be  supplied  by 
imported  materials.  U.S.  refiners  will  con- 
tinue to  grind  almost  all  their  residual  ma- 
terials into  lighter  products. 

The  other  category  will  probably  accotmt 
for  about  the  same  percentage  yield  as  at 
this  time.  Growth  In  the  Importance  of  pet- 
rochemical feedstocks,  which  now  account 
for  about  5%  of  the  crude  barrel,  will  be 
largely  responsible. 


The  new  grass-roots  refineries  of  Mobil  at 
Jollet;  Atlantic-  Richfield  at  Cherry  Point, 
Wash.;  Gulf  near  New  Orleans;  and  Union 
at  Chicago — all  of  which  are  to  have  crude 
capacities  ranging  from  100,000  to  160,000 — 
will  be  of  the  fuels  type.  Details  of  their 
product  slates  are  not  available  but  it's  not 
likely  they  will  match  the  light-fuels  capabil- 
ity of  Humble's  new  Benlcla,  Calif.,  refinery. 
This  78,000  b/d  plant  la  producing  more  than 
90%  yield  of  gasoline.  Jet  fuel,  and  dlesel  fuel. 
The  only  other  major  product  is  coke. 

While  not  emphasizing  chemicals  produc- 
tion to  the  extent  of  some  newer  European 
refineries,  petrochemicals  are  receiving  added 
attention  at  many  U.S.  plants.  This  particu- 
larly applies  to  olefins  production. 

The  trend  toward  use  of  heavier  feedstocks, 
as  Shell  will  do  at  its  Houston  refinery  and 
Commonwealth  Is  to  do  at  Puerto  Rico,  are 
steps  toward  the  refiner  suppljrlng  higher 
percentages  of  propylene  and  butylenes. 

Increasingly  large  volumes  of  Isobutane  as 
a  by-pr(xiuct  of  hydrocracklng  also  make  for 
more  chemicals  from  refineries.  A  thermal 
cracker  that  uses  Isobutane  as  feed  was  re- 
cently completed  by  Coastal  States  at  Its 
Houston  refinery. 

Processing  routes  chosen  for  individual 
refineries  are  Influenced  by  type  of  crude, 
likes  and  dislikes'  of  the  refiner  as  to  proc- 
esses, and  what  the  refiner  Individually  re- 
gards as  the  most  promising  markets.  As 
to  the  latter  the  choice  may  be  to  use  the 
olefins  for  chemicals  instead  of  as  £in  alkylate 
feed,  or  to  put  aromatlcs  into  motor  fuels 
rather  than  to  separate  them  out  as  chem- 
ical feeds. 

Some  generalization  can  be  made,  however, 
as  to  the  process  to  be  used. 

Catalytic  cracking,  at  least  for  the  bulk 
of  the  '70's,  will  continue  to  be  the  fa- 
vored tool  for  producing  motor  fuels.  On 
a  fresh-feed  basis,  it  is  now  applied  to  about 
one-third  of  the  total  refinery  feed.  In  1970 
reflneries  cat  cracking  will  probably  be 
equivalent  to  40  to  50^7  of  a  plant's  crude 
capacity.  Thus  some  2.5-3.1  million  b/d  of 
new  cat-cracking  cap>aclty  Is  likely. 

Catalytic  reforming  now  is  applied  to  al- 
most 21%  of  refinery  capacity.  Applying  this 
ratio  to  the  anticipate^  6.4  million  b/d  of 
new  refining  capacity  translates  Into  1.3  mil- 
lion b/d  of  new  refining  capacity. 

Hydrocracklng,  because  of  its  newness, 
can't  be  projected  In  the  same  manner.  Opin- 
ions vary  from  company  to  company  but  it 
ultimately  may  be  applied  to  some  15-20'"^ 
of  the  crude  charge.  The  amount  of  this 
new  capaiclty  probably  will  be  In  the  range 
of  1  to  1.25  million  b/d. 

Other  hydropr(5cesslng  steps   now  are  ap- 
plied to  about  one-third  of  the  crude  charge. 
The  outlook  is  for  at  least  2.2  million  b/d' 
of   new   hydroprocesslng   to   accompany   the 
new  crude  capacity. 

Alkylatlon  and  isomerlzation,  both  rela- 
tively high  cost  approaches  to  antiknock 
components,  will  likely  become  much  more 
popular  before  the  decade  Is  over.  Should 
the  lead  content  of  motor  fuels  be  reduced, 
alkylatlon  capacity  built  will  be  well  above 
the  approximately  400,000  b/d  that  would 
normally  be  expected. 

Coking  will  continue  to  be  the  most 
favored  of  the  thermal  processing  routes. 
It  still  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  low-cost 
means  of  disposing  of  residual  oils,  but  there 
are  some  developments  which  may  make  It 
a  more  economic  tool,  too.  Among  these  are 
new  routes  for  converting  coke  Into  carbon 
black,  for  converting  it  Into  activated  carbon, 
and  the  new  demand  for  needle  coke  in  the 
form  of  carbon  shapes  to  be  used  In  space- 
craft and  other  applications. 

Actually,  all  of  the  capacities  quoted 
should  prove  to  be  on  the  low  side.  The  main 
reason  is  that  they  fall  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration current  trends,  as  well  as  units 
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that  will  be  installed  In  conjunction  with 
modernization  projects. 

Cat  cracking,  for  example,  has  expe- 
rienced little  capacity  gain  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years — while  the  benefits  of  the  new 
zeolltlc  catalyst  were  being  absorbed.  These 
catalysts  are  now  in  use  in  almost  all  units 
where  it  is  economically  feasible  to  do  so. 

As  is  the  cast  In  some  newer  refineries,  and 
the  goal  in  some  modernization  projects  In 
older  plants,  cat  cracking  is  to  be  applied 
to  a  wider  portion  of  the  crude  barrel.  In- 
cluded are  deep-cut  vacuum  gas  oils,  coker 
gas  oils  which  have  first  undergone  olefin  and 
aromatlcs  hydrogen&tlon,  and  the  bottoms 
fractions  from  hydrocrackers. 

The  new  Rhenium  catalysts  may  slow 
down  growth  of  catalytic  reforming  for  a 
couple  of  years,  as  refiners  cash  in  on  the 
Jonger  life,  higher  antiknock  values,  In- 
creased hydrogen  yields,  and  other  ad- 
vantages they  offer.  The  long-range  outlook, 
however,  will  be  for  catalytic  reforming  to 
become  an  even  greater  source  of  octanes. 

There  Is  little  questlan  as  to  the  steps 
refiners  will  have  to  take  Insofar  as  residual 
fuels  are  concerned.  Tightening  air-pollu- 
tlon  ordinances  require  either  they  produce 
a  low-sulfur  product  or  no  residual  fuel  at  all. 

The  ready  availability  of  large  quantities 
of  low-sulfiir  resld  from  Caribbean  and  other 
foreign  refineries  will  probably  result  in  the 
U.S.  becoming  almost  totally  dependent  upon 
Imports.  Low-sulfur  North  African  reslds  are 
being  blended  with  'Venezuelan  and  other 
high-sulfur  reslds  at  delivered  Eastern  sea- 
board prices  well  below  those  domestic  re- 
fineries can  post.  Unless  some  development 
in  catalysts  occurs  that  makee  it  economl- 
caUy  feasible  to  directly  hydrocrack  high- 
metals  reslds,  U.S.  refiners  will  fill  an  in- 
creasingly small  portion  of  what  is  expected 
to  be  a  growing  market. 

The  laws  have  yet  to  be  written  and  passed, 
but  the  odds  favor  stricter  limits  on  motor- 
fuel  comjxeltlon.  Lead  content  readily  could 
be  lowered  by  the  late  '70's.  It's  also  entirely 
possible  for  volatility  to  be  lowered  and  for 
the  olefin  content  to  be  reduced. 

None  ot  these  pose  a  problem  from  the 
know-how  viewpoint.  But  they  do  lead  to 
much  higher  capital  costs  and  more  operating 
expenses. 


The  Role  of  Foreign  Trade  Zones  in  an 
On,  Tariff  System 

SUMMARY 

Inherently,  oil  refineries  In  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  are  not  compatible  with  the  oil  import 
quota  system  since  they  require  special  ex- 
emptions from  the  normal  rules  of  the  game. 
Zone  reflneries  are  far  more  compatible  with 
a  tariff  system  and  should  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  the  proposed  new  national 
security  tariff  system  to  achieve  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

1.  Construction  of  heavy  fuel  oil  refining 
capacity  in  the  U.S.  to  end  the  East  Coast's 
almost  total  reliance  on  foreign  sources  of 
residual  fuel  and  the  U.S.  Navy's  complete 
defiendence  on  foreign  heavy  fuel  sources. 

2.  To  promote  and  expand  home  heating 
oil  refining  capacity  on  U.S.  soil  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  of 
this  product. 

■  Administratively,  Zones  could  be  estab- 
lished very  simply  by  exempting  them  from 
the  prop»osed  new  national  security  tariff 
on  refined  products  and  then  allowing  oil 
operations  to  take  place  In  Zones  under  the 
already  existing  Foreign  Trade  Zones  law  and 
regulations.  Rules  governing  oil  reflneries 
in  Zones  can  and  should  apply  on  a  non-dls- 
crlmlnatory  basis  to  all  companies — there 
need  be  no  special  treatment.  Each  oil  com- 
pany can  decide,  deperf&ing  upon  its  own 
product  demand  pattern,  whether  to  build 
additional  gasoline-oriented  refining  capacity 
outside  a  Zone  under  the  new  tariff  system 
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or  buUt  a  htmrj  fuel  oU  refinery  Inclda  a 
Zone.  Thla  n»Uon  need*  both  typee  of  re- 
flnerlee  and  our  new  oil  Import  policy  should 
be  structured  so  that  both  type*  are  built 
here  at  home. 

HivroaT  or  tkads  zonib  urntKB  quota 
paooaAM 
Under  a  1966  PreeldenUaJ  proclamaUon  oil 
refining  operations  in  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
were  made  subject  to  specific  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  under  rulee  and 
regulations  to  be  Issued  by  him.  Official  reg- 
ulations were  needed  since  oil  Imported  Into 
the  US  customs  territory  were  limited  in 
volume  by  the  Biandatory  OU  Import  Control 
Program- 
Inherently.  Zone  refineries  were  not  com- 
patible to  the  Import  quota  system  since  they 
required  official  exceptions  from  the  normal 
rules  of  the  game.  During  the  last  days  of 
the  Johnson  admlnlatraaon,  two  alternative 
sets  of  regulations  governing  Zone  reflnerlee 
were  Issued  by  Secretary  Udall  for  comment. 
Neither  of  these  propoeed  seta  of  rules  were 
ever  Issued  as  formal  regulations  A  regula- 
tion permitting  imports  of  foreign  crude  oil 
into  Zones  was  Issued  for  District  V — the 
West  Coast  area  Including  Hawaii  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1968.  Basically,  that  regulation  per- 
mitted imports  into  the  Zone  but  did  not 
cover  the  <jaieaUon  ot  exporting  products 
from  the  Z«Be  into  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

PHOPOSBl     TARUTT     STSTKM 

The  proposed  preferential  tariff  system  now 
under  study  by  the  Task  Force  has  many 
positive  features.  If  the  tariff  levels  are  set 
low  enough,  there  should  be  a  decline  in  un- 
necessaniy  high  oil  pncea  which  have  severely 
penalized  industrial  and  individual  con- 
sumers. A  preferentlai  tariff  system  should 
also  bring  about  a  more  rational  refinery 
structure  with  many  new  plants  located 
closer  to  markets  rather  than  clustered 
around  domestic  producing  centers.  Similarly. 
a  tariff  system,  if  liberal  enough,  should 
weed  out  high  coat  inefficient  domestic  pro- 
duction yet  leave  enough  Incentive  for  ex- 
ploration ot  promising  structures  both  here 
at  home,  in  Alaslta,  Canada,  and  Venezuela. 
In  sum.  a  preferentlai  tariff  system  is  a  step 
In  the  right  dlrecuon. 

SPKCinC  PROBLXM  AKKAS  CNDXR  THE  TARUT 
3TSTTM 

There  are  two  specific  problem  iireas,  how- 
ever that  will  not  automatically  be  Improved 
under  the  propoeed  tariff  system. 

1.  Heavy  f^^^  oil  production.  -Refineries 
specializing  in  low  sulfur  fuel  oil  ue  cur- 
rently being  built  offshore  the  US  resulting 
ill  in  an  outflow  of  capital  detrimental  to 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  (2i  creating 
a  dangerous  dependence  on  foreign  supplies 
of  heavy  fuel  oil   by  the  US    military 

Clearly.  If  a  U.3  refiner  has  to  pay  say 
91  per  barrel,  to  Import  crude  oil  under  the 
proposed  tariff  system,  that  refiner  will  not 
want  to  make  any  residual  fuel  because  such 
fuel  wlU  have  to  compete  with  foreign  source 
residual  fuel  bearing  a  tariff  of  only  1.05  per 
barrel. 

2.  Home  Keating  oil  production. — Adequate 
supplies  of  home  heating  oil  at  reasonable 
prices  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  con- 
suming public  in  the  Northeast,  yet  under 
the  existing  lmf)ort  program  shortages  and 
threats  of  shortages  have  been  persistent. 
The  tight  supply  situation  characteristic  of 
the  home  beating  oil  market  has  been  cauaed 
In  large  part  by  the  development  of  sophisti- 
cated new  refining  techniques  such  as  hydro- 
cracking  These  refining  processes  enable  a  re- 
finer to  produce  a  higher  volume  of  gasoline 
and  Jet  fuel  from  a  given  barrel  of  crude  oil. 
Heating  oil  production,  as  a  consequence, 
has  declined  as  a  percentage  of  refinery  runs 
because  It  is  lees  valuable  to  the  refiner  than 
the  higher  value  alternative  product*.  Only 
a  sharp  upward  spiral  In  heating  oil  prlcea 


will  induce  a  refiner  to  produce  more  home 
heating  oil.  And.  of  oouree.  It  has  bean  Just 
such  a  persistent  upward  trend  In  botne  heat- 
ing oil  prlcea  which  has  charactarlaed  tJba 
market  place  over  the  last  olx  years. 

Nor  Is  there  any  reason  to  svispect  that 
this  trend  will  change  under  the  nerwly  pro- 
posed tariff  system.  There  U,  and  wlU  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  structural  dUequlllbrlum  in 
the  reflrung  sector  of  the  Industry  reflecting 
the  economic  attractiveness  of  products  Like 
gasoline  compared  to  lower  value  products 
such  as  home  heating  oil. 

Under  the  tariff  system  a  refiner  paying  a 
relatively  high  tariff,  say,  |1  per  barrel,  m 
import  crude  oil.  is  going  to  want  to  continue 
manufacturing  as  high  as  possible  a  per- 
centage of  gasoline  and  as  low  as  possible 
percentage  of  home  heating  dl.  Only  further 
price  increases  in  home  heating  oil  will 
change  this  equation  and  that  is  not  a  palat- 
able alternative 

It  Is  understood  that  under  the  proposed 
tariff  system  product  Imports  will  be  limited^ 
by  subjecting  them  to  a  tariff  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  new  national  security  crude  oil 
tariff  plus  the  normal  tariff  currently  ap- 
plicable to  reflJied  product  Imports.  In  the 
case  of  home  heating  oil  If  the  lower  prefer- 
ential tariff  favoring  Western  Hemisphere 
crude  oil  were  set  at  say  •  70  per  barrel,  then 
the  tariff  to  be  applied  to  Imports  of  West- 
ern Hemisphere  home  heating  oil  would  be 
I  80  per  barrel  i  the  $  70  crude  oil  tariff  plus 
the  current  $.10  refined  home  heating  oil 
tariff). 

Currently,  a  tariff  level  on  home  heating 
oil  import*  of  about  $  80  per  barrel  would  en- 
courage such  Imports  and  would  result  in 
considerable  consumer  savings  as  prices  were 
reduced  domestically  to  reflect  this  incre- 
mental supply  source.  We  would  expect  prices 
to  fall  between  •.50-».60  per  barrel  generat- 
ing a  consiuner  savings  of  approximately  *27S 
million  to  »340  million  annually. 

As  beneficial  as  these  results  would  be,  If 
nothing  else  is  done  there  will  be  a  positive 
incentive  created  to  build  more  refinery  ca- 
pacity offshore  rather  than  here  at  home.  In 
short,  we  shall  be  still  exporting  our  refining 
capacity  .ind  the  Jobs  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment associated  with  such  capacity. 

FOREIGN   TRADE   ZONE   IN    A  TARITF  3T8TEM 

Retlnenes  operating  In  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
could  be  useful  vehlclee  to  encourage  pro- 
duction of  heavy  fuel  oil  and  home  heeling 
oil  here  at  home  Zones  are  basically  far 
more  compatible  with  a  tariff  system  than 
with  a  quota  system  and  It  is  believed  that 
properly  supervised  Zone  refineries  wnthln 
the  general  tariff  system  would  contribute 
to  our  security  objectives,  encourage  the 
production  of  low  pollutant,  low  sulfur  heavy 
fuel  and  home  heating  oil  and  assist  in  solv- 
ing the  economic  problems  of  depressed  area* 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  partlcu- 
!£irly  in  the  Southeast,  New  England,  the 
Pacific  Par  West  and  Hawaii 

HOW  ZONES  COIIJ)  WORK  IN  A  TARIfT  SYSTEM 

The  following  relatively  simple  steps  would 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to  encourage  Zone 
refineries 

1  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board,  the  Inter- 
departmental group  responsible  for  approving 
Zone  applications,  could  establish  guide  lines 
requiring  Zone  refineries  to  produce  certain 
minimum  quantities  of  heavy  fuel  oil  and 
home  heating  oil,  say  45%  and  35';  respec- 
tively It  could  also  require  that  gasoline 
output  at  least  In  East  Coast  Zone  refineries 
should  not  exceed  say  1&  15%  of  refinery  out- 
put. 

2  The  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  In  line 
with  the  general  thrust  of  new  tariff  pro- 
posals favoring  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
could  require  that  Zone  refineries  use.  say 
60';    Western  Hemisphere  crude  oil  supplies. 

3  Zones  could  be  exempted  from  the  new 
national  security  tariff  on  refined  products. 
This  could  be  done  by  making  the  new  higher 


refined  product  tariffs  applicable  only  to  re- 
fineries  physically   located   outside   the  U.S. 

4.  With  the  above  guidelines  In  operation, 
all  that  has  to  be  done  to  make  Zone  re- 
flnerlee attractive  Is  to  repeal  the  1966  Proc- 
lamation which  took  oil  operations  out  of 
Zones  and  made  oil  a  special  case.  In  other 
words,  allow  oil  to  be  bandied  like  any  other 
product  In  a  Zone.  No  new  rulee  or  regula- 
tions would  be  required.  The  present  regu- 
lations governing  all  manufacturing  opera- 
tions except  for  oil,  already  provide  that  a 
Zone  operator  can  import  raw  material  free 
,f  duty.  Any  exjx)rts  from  the  Zones  to  for- 
eign countries  similarly  are  free  of  duty. 
When  an  operator  exports  products  Into  the 
US.  customs  territory,  he  has  an  option  of 
paying  either  the  applicable  raw  material 
tariff  or  the  tariff  on  finished  products.  The 
current  tariff  level  on  home  heating  oil  Is 
10  5*  per  barrel  and  on  gasoline  about 
53»  per  barrel.  Since  both  of  these  tariff  levels 
are  lower  than  the  assumed  new  crude  oil 
tariff,  say  $  70-«l  00  per  barrel,  the  Zone  oper- 
ator would  obviously  opt  to  pay  the  product 
tariffs. 

The  tariff  differential  favoring  zones  would 
provide  an  Incentive  for  some  companies  to 
undertake  construction  of  the  kind  of  re- 
finery needed  both  from  a  defense  stand- 
point and  In  areas  such  as  New  England  where 
the  oil  demand  pattern  Is  heavy  weighted 
toward  heavy  fuel  smd  home  heating  oil 
rather  than  gasoline. 

All  of  the  above  suggested  rules  can  and 
should  apply  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis 
to  all  refineries  There  would  be  no  need  for 
special  treatment.  Each  oil  company  may 
then  decide,  depending  upon  Its  own  prod- 
uct demand  pattern  whether  to  i>ay  the  new 
crude  oil  tariff  and  build  a  gasoline  oriented 
refinery  ousllde  a  Zone  or  pay  the  lower  prod- 
uct tariff  and  build  a  heavy  fuel  oil  refinery 
inside  a  Zone. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
ago  this  week.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
C.  R.  Smith  dealt  a  cruel  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  all  New  Englanders  for  lower 
home  heating  oil  costs.  Smith,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Zones  Board, 
announced  on  December  13,  1968,  that 
Maine's  application  for  a  foreign  trade 
zone  at  Machiasport  was  too  important 
a  matter  for  an  outgoing  administration 
to  deal  with,  and  that  he  planned,  there- 
fore, to  talce  no  action  on  it. 

Smith's  announcement  was  a  real 
shock  to  me  at  the  time.  I  had  been  as- 
sured repeatedly  in  the  preceding  month 
that  a  decision  on  Machiasport  would  be 
forthcoming  before  the  year's  end. 

More  Important,  and  as  I  indicated 
at  the  time.  Smith  had  no  authority  to 
make  the  decision  he  did.  It  was  true,  as 
he  fuggested.  that  Maine's  application 
had  important  implications  for  the  long- 
range  future  of  the  oil  import  control 
program.  But  this  program — then  as 
now — was  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Board,  on  which  Smith's 
authority  rested,  had  no  discretion  to 
consider  peripherally  related  matters. 
The  Board's  enabling  legislation  clearly 
states — and  Federal  court  decisions  have 
held — that  a  foreign  trade  zone  "shall" 
be  granted  to  any  qualified  applicant. 

My  response  at  the  time  was  to  con- 
vene hearings  of  my  Small  Business  Sub- 
commltee  to  investigate  this  roadblock 
in  the  way  of  Maine's  application.  These 
hearings  were  successful  in  getting  con- 
sideration of  the  application  under  way 
once  again.  For  a  while  it  looked  aa 
though  action  might  be  taken  before 
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the  Johnson  administration  left  ofDce. 
Slowly,  almost  inexorably,  time  slipped 
away,  however,  without  anything  hap- 
pening. I  was  then  informed,  some 
months  after  President  Johnson  left  of- 
fice, that  he  had  given  an  order  to  kill 
the  application. 

In  the  months  since,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  also  continued  to  stall. 
It.  too.  has  used  the  excuse  that  an  over- 
all review  of  the  oil  impjort  program  has 
to  be  completed  before  a  decision  on 
Machiasport  can  be  made. 

Last  spring.  President  Nixon  promised 
that  this  review  would  be  completed  and 
a  decision  on  Machiasport  made  "before 
the  snow  files  in  New  England  again." 
Judging  by  recent  weather  reports  from 
New  England,  the  President  has  failed  to 
deliver  on  this  promise. 

Press  reports  in  recent  weeks,  indicate, 
however,  that  a  decision  may  yet  be 
forthcoming  before  Christmas.  It  has 
been  a  long,  hard  and  frustrating  year, 
but  these  reports  now  Indicate  that  It 
may  still  prpwe  worthwhile.  The  admin- 
istration, II  seems,  has  tentatively  de- 
cided to  scrap  the  present  quota  system 
for  a  tariff  arrangement  which  would 
greatly  increase  the  amount  of  low-cost 
foreign  oil  available  for  import  into  the 
United  States.  It  will  indeed  be  a  happy 
holiday  season  for  all  New  Englanders 
if  the  hopes  presaged  by  these  press  re- 
ports are  in  fact  borne  out. 

They  will  be  borne  out  only  if  a  lib- 
eralization of  the  oil  import  program  is 
accompanied  by  the  increased  use  of  for- 
eign trade  zones.  As  I  pointed  out  In  a 
recent  letter  to  Secretary  of  DefMise 
Laird: 

By  their  nature,  refineries  located  in  for- 
eign trade  zonee  require  Federal  approval. 
Thus  the  Federal  government  Is  In  a  position 
to  Impose  the  terms  under  which  such  zone 
refineries  can  operate.  The  Government  could 
spell  out  conditions  which  would  enable  them 
to  achieve  national  foreign  poUcy,  defense, 
and  economic  objectives. 

The  important  role  which  foreign 
trade  zones  will  have  to  play  in  any 
viable  oil  import  program  has  been  re- 
inforced by  information  brought  to  my 
attention  in  recent  days.  An  article  in 
the  November  10  issue  of  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Journal  discusses  the  likely  trends 
in  our  domestic  oil  refining  capacity.  It 
points  out  that  the  economic  incentives 
on  which  nonzone  refineries  operate  are 
.such  that  a  decreasing  percentage  of 
this  yield  will  be  devoted  in  the  future 
to  petroleum  products  in  the  mid-dis- 
tillate range.  This  is  of  great  urgency  to 
us  in  New  England  since  home  heating 
oil  is  the  largest  single  product  in  that 
range.  The  implication  is  clear:  If  mar- 
ket forces  are  left  to  themselves,  suffi- 
cient oil  to  heat  our  homes  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  future  only  at  increasingly 
higher  prices. 

Foreign  trade  zones  may  be  the  only 
\1able  solution  to  this  problem.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  so  regulate  the  refineries 
in  these  zones  as  to  give  them  incentives 
to  produce  the  required  amount  of  home 
heating  oil. 

Thus,  on  this  first  anniversary  of 
Commerce  Secretary  Smith's  cruel  blow 
to  our  hopes  for  Machiasport.  I  remain 
optimistic  that  something  will  be  done. 
As  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred 


Indicated,  the  heed,  if  anything,  is  even 
greater  than  it  was  then. 

Mr.  I»re8ident,  I  have  joined  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
in  asking  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  piAllshed  in  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
close  to  a  decision  on  oil  Import  policy. 
Soon  President  Nixon  will  act  on  the 
recommendations  of  his  Cabinet  task 
force  on  oil  impprt  control.  The  submis- 
sions, letters,  and  telegrams  have  been 
presented  by  the  hundreds  for  the  record, 
many  meetings  have  been  held  with  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  the  present 
program,  and  thousands  of  words  have 
been  written  on  ttiis  complicated  sub- 
ject. In  spite  of  all  the  complications  and 
all  the  arguments  back  and  forth,  the  is- 
sue that  concerns  my  State,  my  region, 
and.  In  fact,  the  whole  Nation  remains 
clear.  It  is  a  simple  one— whether  the 
burden  of  this  program  Is  to  be  borne 
by  all  the  people,  whether  it  is  to  be 
borne  equally  by  all  citizens  and  all 
States  and  all  regions. 

For  10  years,  this  has  not  been  true. 
We  in  New  England  have  borne  far  and 
away  the  heaviest  burden,  the  heaviest 
cost  of  this  program.  We,  who  consume 
so  many  petroleum  products,  and  are  the 
highest  consumers  of  heating  oil,  have 
been  forced,  by  this  jnassive  program 
of  Government  control,  to  pay  the  high- 
est prices  in  the  Nation.  The  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  confirmed  this 
fact  in  a  compelling  study  issued  only  a 
few  weeks  ago.  But  we  have  known  It  all 
along,  and  we  have  said  it  all  along;  and 
we  now  demand  action,  answers,  and 
relief.  -~- 

The  facts  are:  the  per  capita  cost  of 
the  oil  import  program— in  higher 
prices  for  i^asoline,  heating  oil,  and 
other  petroleum  products — is  more  than 
$25  per  person  per  year.  That  is  the  na- 
tional average,  and  it  means  that  every 
family  of  four  has  $100  taken  out  of  his 
pocket  each  year  to  benefit  the  big  oil 
companies. 

But  what  is  the  story  in  New  England. 
I  should  like  to  run  down  the  list  of  an- 
nual per  capita  costs: 

Rhode  Island.  $35;  Connecticut,  $31.79; 
Massachusetts,  $37.50;  Vermont,  $48.98;  New 
Hampshire,  $42.09;  and  Maine,  $44.23. 

In  every  State  in  New  England,  we 
pay  not  just  a  little  bit  more,  but  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  national  average; 
and  when  this  is  multiplied  by  4  to 
measure  the  burden  on  the  average 
family,  it  can  be  seen  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  pay  40 
percent  more— I  repeat,  40  percent 
more — for  basic  products  such  as  gas- 
oline and  heating  oil.  This  Is  wrong,  and 
something  must  be  done  about  it.  And 
something  can  be  done  about  it. 

All  we  are  asking  for  is  simple  justice 
and  simple  equity.  All  we  are  seeking  is 
a  simple  solution  that  will  provide  us 
with  more  heating  oil  at  lower  prices. 

The  people  of  iNew  England  have 
waited  too  long  for  an  answer  to  their 
problems.  A  year  ago  this  week,  we  were, 
by  unilateral  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  denied  our  chance  for  quick 
approval  of  a  proposal  to  build  a  refinery 


in  a  foreign  trade  zone  at  Machiasport, 
Maine. 

We  hope  that  our  long  wait  is  at  an 
end  and  that  our  proposals  for  relief  will 
be  accepted  and  approved  and  put  into 
effect  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  the 
Cabinet  task  force  on  oil  import  control. 
A  simple  and  direct  way  of  solving  the 
heating  oil  problem  would  be  to  provide 
substantial,  assured  allocations  for  the 
importation  of  low-cost  home  heating  oil 
to  independent  deepwater  terminal  op- 
erators. Such  a  solution  would  combat 
the  continuing  inflationary  ^iral  in  the 
price  of  home  heating  oil  and  strengthen 
the  competitive  position  of  independent 
deepwater  terminal  operators,  who  must 
compete  with  the  powerful,  entrenched 
major  oil  companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  a  telegram  sent  to  the  Cabinet 
task  force  this  week,  relating  to  the  im- 
pact of  a  tariff  system  on  independent 
deepwater  terminal  operators,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

To  repeat:  The  President  can  provide 
the  answer.  He  can  do  so  by  providing 
substantial  additional  amounts  of  home 
heating  oil  at  reasonable  prices.  There  is 
nothing  difficult  about  tlus  answer,  and  I 
hope  he  wiU  act  soon. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  we  have 
fought  too  long  and  fought  too  hard,  and 
this  battle  is  too  important,  to  quit  now. 
We  are  in  this  to  win,  and,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  we  will. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DZCEMBER  9,   1969. 

Hon.  Gkohge  P.  SHtrLra, 

C^iotrnwin,  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Control,  Washington,  D.C.: 
In   your  consideration  of  tariff  system  as 
substitute  for  present  quotas,  we  urge  recog- 
nition of  the  following  facts: 

(a)  High  tariffs  on  finished  product  im- 
ports (heating  oil)  would  provide  no  relief 
for  Independent  deepwater  terminal  operators 
or  for  consumers,  as  access  to  reasonably 
priced  overseas  supplies  would  be  very  limited 
or  non-existent. 

(b)  A  tariff  system  for  crude,  with  no  pro- 
vision for  additional  Imports  of  heating  oil, 
would  create  even  more  serious  situation 
than  at  present.  Reasons;  Regardless  of  tariff 
level  set  for  crude,  continuing  improvement 
In  refining  technology  will  enable  VS.  refin- 
ers to  make  increasing  quantities  of  gasoline. 
Jet  fuel  and  other  products,  and  smaller 
quantities  of  home  heating  oil.  Refiners  will 
make  more  heating  oil  only  If  Its  price  rises 
to  level  of  Jet  fuel  and  gasoline. 

(ci  In  sum,  if  under  new  progr.^m.  Inde- 
pendents are  denied  regular  access  to  over- 
seas supplies  of  heating  oil  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  U.S.  refiners  continue  reduction 
in  heating  oil  output,  independent  deepwater 
terminal  operators  will  face  the  same  prob- 
lems of  high  prices  and  compeUtive  Inequity 
vis-a-vis  majors  set  forth  in  our  Submissions 
to  Task  Force  of  July  15  and  August  15.  And 
our  chances  for  survival  will  be  dim. 

Arthue  T.  Sotiu:, 
President,    Independent    Fuel    Terminal 
Operators  Association. 


SUMMARY  REPORT  ON  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  SUBCOMMITTEE  HEAR- 
INGS  ON  MINORITY  ENTERPRISE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  during  the  course  of  this  week's 
hearings  before  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
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Currency  Committee  the  most  hopeful, 
most  productive,  and  probably  the  most 
effective  alternative  to  "black  power  " 
It  comes  not  as  a  replacement  to  that 
concept  but  8is  an  extension.  It  Is  "green 
power" — money  power.  And  our  Initial 
impression  formed  when  we  scheduled 
these  hearings  on  minority  enterprise 
has  been  reinforced:  that  the  real  needs 
and  best  interests  of  all  minorities  will 
be  met  when  there  exists  a  full  Integra- 
tion of  minority  entrepreneurs  into  the 
marketplace. 

The  hearings  this  week  have  certainly 
been  among  the  most  extensive  that  have 
ever  been  conducted  by  this  subcommit- 
tee In  terms  of  probing  the  reaches  of 
minority  enterprise  We  have  heard  from 
struggling  entrepreneurs,  from  Govern- 
ment admmlstrators,  from  representa- 
tives of  the  private  sector  who  have,  long 
before  the  Government  prodded  them, 
put  so  much  of  their  time  and  money  on 
the  line  to  work  out  solutions  to  these 
problems.  We  have,  in  addition,  heard 
from  educators.  I  must  say  that  I  find 
great  hope  Ifi  the  mere  tjathertnt;  of  such 
a  group  of  experts.  The  public  should 
Infer  the  importance  of  black  capitalism 
and  minority  enterprise  now  if  from  no 
other  fact  than  that  these  very  busy.  ver>- 
knowledgeable  people  have  devoted  .so 
much  of  their  energies  toward  develop- 
ing minority  enterprise.  The  subcommit- 
tee IS  very  grateful  for  their  assistance, 
as  .should  be  all  Americans. 

If  we  were  to  seek  a  single  conclusion 
to  the  testimony  we  have  heard  dunng 
these  4  days  of  heartntis — and  I  thmk 
there  are  probably  many  more  than  a 
single  conclusion — it  would  have  to  cen- 
ter down  on  the  repeated  call  for  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  interests  of 
minority  enterprise 

And  the  call  to  a  national  commitment 
necessarily  includes  a  plea  for  a  compre- 
hensive, reallsuc,  and  effective  national 
strategy  It  is  my  hope  that  as  the  sub- 
committee develops  legislation  from 
these  hearings  it  wall  keep  in  mind  the 
need  for  such  a  strategy,  but  that  we  will 
not  have  to  wait  for  the  lengthy  legis- 
lative process  to  bear  fruit  before  the 
country  Is  moved  to  establish  a  national 
commitment  to  these  areas 

There  has  been  an  underlying  current 
running  through  the  te.stimony  of  each 
witness,  and  the  current  has  been  a  real 
sense  of  urgency  I  would  merely  remind 
Congress  that  this  current  extends  far 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  hearing  room; 
it  goes  into  the  communities  and  hearts 
of  millions  of  Americas  best  citizens. 
Congress  likewise  must  assume  a  com- 
mitment toward  minority  enterprise, 
thereby  .setting  the  pace  for  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

I  commend  the  chairman.  Senator  Mt  - 
Intyre.  for  his  leadership  m  thest-  hear- 
ings and  for  his  contmucd  dedication  to 
the  interests  of  small  busmess  and  mi- 
nority enterprise  I  have  personally 
found  the  sessions  to  be  most  nelpful  to 
my  understanding  of  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  minority  entrepreneurs 


PRAISE   FOR  MR    PACK.AiU3 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  a  very 
Important  and  complimentary  article 
was  published  m  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 


nal today,  praising  the  insight  and  the 
administrative  abilities  of  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  David  Packard.  This 
article.  I  believe,  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

f^ENTACON       HnwTR  iNDfSTIUALIST       PACKARD 

L'XiMS    Larc.e    in    Roi.E    AS    KiY     DenNse 

AlDB DlPtTTY  SECBCTAaT  WlNS         OVWR 

Generals  E^VEN  as  H*  Cits  T>iii«  Spend- 
ing Programs — Bur  a  Memo  Raisks  Eye- 
brows 

(By  Robert  Keatleyi 
Washington  — The     track     record     of    big 
business  tycoons  who  talte  lop  Pentagon  Jobs 
is  far  from  glorious 

As  .Secretary  .jf  Defense.  Charles  Wilson 
I  General  Motors  \  was  considered  abrupt  and 
arbitrary,  Nell  McElroy  i  Procter  &  Gamble) 
was  rated  indecisive  Hindsight  makes  some 
Robert  McNamara  i  Pord  i  decisions  appear 
unwise  as  well  ;is  controversial. 

But  fhe  .itrlng  may  have  run  out  with 
David  Packiird.  a  rich  and  rugged  electronics 
executive  from  California  who.  as  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary,  has  become  the  depart- 
ments general  manager  and  chief  admin- 
istrator Called  intelligent  If  short  on  In- 
tellectuallzlng,  decisive  but  not  dogmatic 
and  accessible  to  those  with  contrary  views. 
:he  No  2  defense  otHclal  imder  Secretary 
Mel\ln  I^alrd  Is  winning  near-unanimous 
praise  from  Pentagon  officials  and  outside 
observers  .\ncl  the  pral,<>e  from  ■>ubordlnates 
whatever  It's  worth,  is  not  coming  because 
they  have  found  this  hulking  multimillion- 
aire a  pushover  for  their  favorite  schemes. 
"To  start  with,  he's  bigger  than  anyone 
else  In  the  room  And  as  he  sits  there  with 
$300  million'  stamped  on  his  forehead,  even 
four-star  generals  don't  talk  back,"  says  one 
insider 

.As  Deputy  Secretary,  he  complements  more 
than  competes  with  Mr  Laird  Many  call  him 
ii  quiet  Mr  Inside  lo  the  .Secreary's  more  ver- 
bi:«e  Mr  Outside — administering  4  5  million 
employes  and  a  *77  billion  budget  while  boss 
I^alrd  deals  more  with  President  Nixon,  Con- 
gress ,ind  the  public  Though  the  Secretary 
remains  the  senior  policy-maker.  David  Pack- 
.ird  IS  the  one  to  see  when  a  specific  decision 
IS  needed. 

"Packard  i.s  really  the  operating  head:  he's 
the  man  we  want  to  talk  to  "  says  an  Indus- 
try (Jtflcial  who  prowls  the  Pentagon  In 
search  of  contracts 

Many  claim  the  relatively  unknown  Mr 
Packard  Is  emerging  as  a  luckv  And  for  the 
Nixon  Administration  Senior  military  men 
praise  him  even  as  he  .slashes  their  budgets, 
cancels  programs  and  makes  them  do  more 
homework  The  Pentagon  s  friends  and  foes 
In  Conirre.>is  both  have  kind  words  for  the 
Deputy  Secretary  And  defense  contrac'ors 
compliment  him  even  though  he  has  revised 
buying  methods  so  they  must  work  harder 
and  'ake  greater  risks  to  gain  eventual 
prottts 

It  seems  impossible,  \x\  fact,  to  find  a 
harsh  word  about  the  man.  though  it  s  'rue 
the  Pentagon  Is  hardly  a  place  where  criti- 
cism of  the  bo-sa  runs  rampant  One  Defen.se 
Department  civilian  offlclal  believes  Mr 
Packard  will  emerge  as  one  i>f  the  GOP  s 
statesmen,  on  call  for  high-level  national 
chores  much  as  two  predecessors  iPau'. 
Nltze  and  Cyrus  Vance i  have  been  for  the 
Democrats. 

"We  re  desperate  for  men  like  him,  '  argues 
this  .Administration  man  who  has  a  back- 
ground  in  Republican  politics 

RDSTORINC    CONFIDENCE 

GtMxl  aaen  at  the  Pentagon  are  needed 
these    days,    for    criticism    of    the    military 


establishment  has  reached  new  heights  Pub- 
lic, press  and  Congress  tend  to  view  the  serv- 
ices •with  distrust,  and  critics  revel  in  ac- 
counts of  military  miscues.  Many  Pentagon 
leaders  hope  Mr  Laird's  .soothing  ways  with 
legislators,  plus  Mr  Packard's  no-nonsense 
management,  can  restore  lost  confidence. 

■  As  far  as  our  relations  with  the  outside 
go.  they've  taken  over  at  the  worst  possible 
time."  says  a  senior  official  who  admires  both 
men  for  even  considering  the  Jobs 

Mr  Packard  shrvigs  off  such  praise  He  says 
.simply  that  he  came  east  because  "this  coun- 
try has  been  good  to  me  and  I  owe  It  some- 
thing In  return  "  Intimates  add  that,  though 
not  exactly  bored  by  his  business  success, 
he  also  felt  a  need  for  new  challenges. 

He  certainly  didn't  make  the  move  for  the 
$42,500  salary  he  now  draws.  The  electronics 
firm  he  co-founded.  Hewlett-Packard  Co..  has 
made  him  immensely  rich,  as  shown  by  his 
resolution  of  an  apparent  conflict-of-interest 
problem  before  taking  the  Government  as- 
signment I  Hewlett-Packard  gets  about  33^'. 
of  Its  business  from  the  Pentagon  and  de- 
fense contractors).  First  he  signed  away  an 
annual  income  of  $1  million,  most  of  It  to 
be  divided  among  16  educational  institutions 
and  hospitals  He  also  sold  about  $2  million 
worth  of  stock  In  companies  that  do  defense 
business  And  he  put  his  Hewlett-Packard 
shares,  worth  .?300  million  at  the  time.  Into 
a  unique  trust  to  insure  that  he  won't  benefit 
from  any  capital  gain  while  In  Government 
service;  when  he  departs,  the  trustees  will 
sell  off  any  excess  stock  above  the  $300  mil- 
lion figure  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  16 
institutions  (At  sesterday's  closing  price  for 
the  stock,  the  value  of  this  potential  gift 
stood  at  over  a  million.) 

A     TOUCH    SIDE 

Despite  such  power  and  wealth.  Dave  Pack- 
ard remains  an  unusually  modest  man  'Aith 
an  easygoing  manner  'hat  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  style  of  some  rather  brusque  pred- 
ecessors 

"He's  a  sheep  dog  of  a  man."  says  one 
admiring  general  and  the  term  seems  apt — 
if  not  one  used  wisely  in  his  presence  At  six 
feet,  five  inches  tall  and  245  pounds.  Dave 
Packard  still  iooks  like  the  football  line- 
man he  MHce  A-as;  an  outdotir  Western  life 
has  kept  him  m  tr(XKl  shape  at  age  57.  at 
least  until  the  Pentagcn  Job  curtailed  horse- 
back vacations  i>n  his  California  ranch  and 
raised  his  -A-eight  a  bit.  Adjectives  friends 
often  use  about  him  might  well  fit  a  sheep 
dog     Friendly,  likeable  and  relaxed 

But  -heep  dogs  can  bite  "Packard  can  be 
devastating  If  he  decides  your  ideas  are 
foolish  or  parochial."  savs  an  .Mr  Force  een- 
eral  Subordinates  say  he  seldom  loses  his 
cool  but  hrmlv  stops  debate  once  he  has 
heard  enough  You  haven't  made  a  case  — 
and  that's  that."  he  may  say. 

Recentlv  a  Navy  official  decided  a  Packard 
rilling  against  his  .service  was  wrong  At  a 
follow-up  meeting,  he  tried  to  reopen  the 
subject  but  wTis  quickly  told,  "We're  not 
here  to  decide  what  to  do:  we're  here  to 
decide  how  to  do  It  "  The  Navy  man  quickly 
shifted  mental  gears  and  helped  draft  plans 
for  executing  the  decision. 

Getting  a  more  detailed  account  of  any 
Pentagon  meeting  Is  difficult  at  best  but  a 
not  entirely  hypothetical  session  in  Mr 
Packard's  spacious  office  might  go  something 
like  this 

.\ssume  the  subject  is  a  proposal  for  adding 
a  complex  new  fire-control  radar  to  the  F15. 
a  new  .-Mr  Force  huhter  in  early  development 
stages  .'^s  Mr  Packard  sits  quietly,  twirling  a 
pencil  or  tugging  at  his  eyebrows,  an  advo- 
cate tell.-,  how  the  new  system  will  lmpro"e 
FI5  fighting  capabilities  Then  a  dissenter 
chimes  In  with  his  theory  of  why  the  syst*m 
might  not  work,  or  at  least  might  prove  too 
costly. 

Alxjut  then.  Mr  Packard  says  he  doesn't 
see  why  the  plane  needs  the  equipment  at 
all.  let  alone  an   improved  model.  After  all. 


what  does  It  do?  This  throws  the  Air  Force 
briefers  off  balance  for  a  bit,  until  they  ex- 
plain the  radar  Is  for  shooting  down  an 
enemy  when  the  P15  pilot  can't  see — some- 
thing apparently  never  yet  accomplished  in 
any  air  battle  if  that's  the  case,  continues 
Mr  Packard,  why  not  use  an  existing  radar; 
do  we  really  need  all  these  different  things? 
The  Air  Force  answer,  of  course,  Is  yes — 
the  expensive  new  system  Is  needed. 

decentralizing    DECISIONS 

But  what  characteristics  prevent  an  exist- 
ing model  from  being  used,  the  deputy  boss 
asks.  A  lengthy  discussion  ensues  about 
actual  versus  theoretical  performances  of 
electronic  gear.  The  upshot:  The  F15  will 
have  a  simpler,  less  expensive  radar  than 
originally  proposed. 

Despite  such  decisiveness  at  the  top,  the 
underlying  change  In  Pentagon  decision- 
making under  the  Lalrd-Packard  regime  is 
toward  decentralization,  reversing  a  trend 
started  by  Secretary  McNamara  In  1961. 

Under  the  Impatient  Mr.  McNamara,  the 
then-quarreling  armed  services  surrendered 
power  to  the  Secretary's  office,  where  most 
decisions  about  weapons,  budgets  and  opera- 
tions were  made.  One  result  was  Increased 
military  grumbling  about  alleged  civilian 
mistakes,  especially  In  the  Office  of  Systems 
Analysis,  where  the  so-called  whiz  kids  drew 
up  programs  and  passed  them  on  for  older 
generals  to  put  into  effect.  The  generals 
also  complained  this  office  studied  to  death 
any  good  ideas  they  originated — "paralysis 
by  analysis."  in  the  critics'  view. 

Nowadavs.  the  three  armed  services  have 
more  freedom  to  decide  their  own  needs  and 
objectives,  subject  to  stringent  reviews  by 
Mr.  Packard.  With  this  authority  has  come 
extra  respoivlblllty;  If  mistakes  are  made, 
heads  will  roll,  promises  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary. This  means  the  military  must  do  care- 
ful planning  and  Justifying  rather  than  sim- 
ply send  along  costly  shopping  lists  for  new 
equipment  and  then  hope  for  the  best;  the 
hard  decisions  must  now  be  made  by  the 
services  themselves. 

Centralization  of  management  at  the  top 
IS  not  realistic."  says  Mr.  Packard,  reflecting 
on  the  huge  bureaucracy  he  now  oversees. 
"Once  we  agree  a  program  Is  good,  we'll  let 
the  services  run  with  the  ball — but  hold 
them  responsible." 

.A  related  change  Is  something  called  fiscal 
guidance.  This  means  each  of  the  three  serv- 
ices gets  a  firm  spending  limit  at  the  start 
of  the  annual  budget  process:  if  the  Army 
wants  more  tanks,  it  must  buy  fewer  hell- 
copters  or  arrange  similar  trade-offs. 

A    MORE    RZALiariC    FIGTTRE 

The  McNamara  system^as  quite  different. 
The  service  chiefs  were  told  to  ask  anything 
they  deemed  necessary  to  meet  an  enemy 
threat  The  Secretary's  office  would  make  the 
final  cuts  and  eliminate  overlap  In  requests. 
But  the  services  often  complied  their  want 
lists  "Without  thinking  through  national  pri- 
orities or  really  analyzing  their  own  require- 
ments. A  year  ago  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
asked  former  Secretary  Clark  Clifford  for 
$109  billion,  an  amount  he  trimmed  to  $80 
billion.  Such  wholesale  cutting  naturally 
irritated  the  generals. 

Under  the  Laird-Packard  approach,  the  de- 
fense budget  now  In  final  drafting  stages  re- 
portedly allotted  the  three  services  a  maxi- 
mum of  $78  billion,  plus  S6  billion  for 
centralized  research,  supply  intelligence  and 
other  activities.  Thus  the  initial  plan  for  the 
fiscal  year  starting  next  July  was  a  more 
realistic  $84  billion  (compared  to  last  year's 
$109  billion)  even  before  Messrs.  Packard 
and  Laird  began  whacking  away  at  it.  The 
final  figure.  Mr.  Packard  indicates,  will  actu- 
ally be  below  $75  billion,  and  sp>ending  will 
stay  there  for  several  years  to  come  despite 
Inflation. 

Fiscal  guidance  brings  needed  realism  to 
the  budget  process,  the  generals  say.  though 
it  means  they  can't  even  hope  for  giant  new 


spending   progfams.   "At   least   it's   cemdid," 
says  one. 

Still.  Mr.  Packard  can  make  dubious  moves. 
He  recently  signed  a  memo  that  tries  to  ban- 
ish "cost  overrun"  from  the  Pentagon  vocab- 
ulary, contending  the  phrase  has  an  "im- 
precise meaning."  He  suggested  alternative 
terms,  none  of  which  indicate  that  cost  in- 
creases ever  result  from  military  or  contrac- 
tor mistakes — the  old  self-righteous  Penta- 
gon line. 

Despite  this,  many  in  Congress  and  else- 
where agree  that  Mr.  Packard  is  actually 
taking  a  get-tough  approach  to  contracting. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  critics  contend  the  weap- 
ons industry  has  been  allowed  to  produce 
substandard  equipment  behind  schedules 
and  for  exorbitant  prices.  To  a  point,  Mr. 
Packard  concurs.  He  talks  about  overly  com- 
plex equipment,  contract  revisions  that  Jack 
up  prices  and  other  evils  of  the  trade.  In  a 
blunt  speech  to  business  executives  last 
spring,  he  warned: 

"Neither  the  Department  of  Defense  nor 
the  Congress  will  continue  to  tolerate  large 
cost  overruns  which  relate  to  unreaUstlc  pric- 
ing at  the  time  of  award,  or  to  Inadequate 
management  of  the  Job  during  the  contract." 
He  promises  the  Pentagon  will  no  longer  ball 
out  companies  that  get  into  financial  trouble 
because  something  has  gone  wrong  with  their 
profit  plans. 

Whether  he  can  eliminate  all  such  prob- 
lems is  doubtful.  But  some  innovations  in- 
dicate his  attempt  is  serious.  Defense 
contractors  will  now  get  progress  payments 
only  after  meeting  specified  production  or 
technical  "milestones,"  rather  than  accord- 
ing to  the  calendar.  The  rule  is:  No  satisfac- 
tory work,  no  pay.  More  competition,  either 
for  whole  weapons  systems  or  components, 
is  being  planned;  this  is  the  "fly  before  you 
buy"  approach,  with  mass-production  con- 
tracts going  to  those  who  make  the  best  test 
models. 

The  Pentagon  will  also  hold  back  large  or- 
ders for  certain  weapons  until  prototypes 
perform  up  to  fixed  standards.  For  example. 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Co.  now  htis  a  contract  to 
build  six  sub-hunting  Jets  for  the  Navy  but 
won't  get  approval  to  build  193  operational 
models  until  the  service  is  satisfied  with  the?=p 
prototypes.  If  not,  the  company  ■will  be  cut 
off. 

Mr.  Packard's  straight  talk  to  contractors 
Is  typical  of  the  man,  long-time  acquaint- 
ances say.  He  has  little  use  for  equivocation, 
philosophizing  or  political  rhetoric.  Whp" 
asked  what  the  Nixon  Administration  meant 
when  it  talked  about  a  "sufficiency"  of  nu- 
clear arms,  he  replied:  "It  meant  that's  a 
good  word  to  use  In  a  speech.  Beyond  that, 
it  doesn't  mean  a  damned  thing."  He  Is  an 
avid  reader  but  never  of  fiction;  one  favorite 
tome  for  part-time  rancher  Packard  dis- 
cusses the  nutritional  value  of  various 
grasses.  His  conversation  Is  studded  with 
business  and  scientific  terms  that  Pentagon 
generals  understand. 

But  Mr.  Packard  is  much  more  than  a 
single-minded  businessman.  His  devotion  to 
civic  and  racial  problems  has  been  lone  pn^ 
extensive.  "Unlike  most,  he  backs  his  con- 
victions with  time  and  hard  cash."  concedes 
a  liberal  Democratic  Congressman  who  ha<= 
little  regard  for  Mr.  Packard's  more  conserva- 
tive political  views. 

During  his  lUne  years  on  the  Palo  Alto 
Calif.,  school  board,  he  selected  one  prob- 
lem— overcrowding — and  concentrated  on  or- 
ganizing building  plans  and  financing  for 
new  classToom.s.  The  result:  Palo  Alto,  -unlii"- 
neighborlng  towns,  had  enough  space  when 
the  full  Impact  of  rapid  population  growth 
hit. 

NO    EXCTTSES 

He  also  promoted  black  capitalism  before 
it  became  fashionable  and  "was  an  active 
member  of  the  Urban  Coalition,  which  deals 
with  racial  matters.  This  concern  apparently 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Pentagon.  When 


a  well-known  general  repeated  excuses  of- 
fered by  Southern  textile  mills  (which  make 
uniforms)  for  not  hiring  more  Negroes,  Mr. 
Packard  cut  him  off.  Defense  contractors 
must  make  extra  efforts  to  train  unskilled 
minorities,  he  stressed,  and  weak  excuses 
won't  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Packard's  contribution  to  national 
security  policy  remains  less  clear.  Some  staf- 
fers from  other  agencies  worry  he  may  "be- 
come a  mouthpiece  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  regarding  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  threat  or 
other  controversial  matters.  On  some  minor 
"Vietnam  questions,  say  disappointed  officials, 
he  has  argued  the  Joint  Chiefs'  position  te- 
naciously. But  they  admit  having  no  idea 
whether  he  is  a  force  for  speeding  or  slowing 
the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  war  zone.  Close 
friends  suggest  he  Is  biding  his  time  while 
still  learning  the  broad  strategy  Issues. 

Mr.  Packard  treated  his  recent  Vietnam 
visit  as  part  of  this  educational  process,  sit- 
ting politely  through  mind-numbing  brief- 
ings by  Army  men.  But  associates  deny  he 
came  away  brainwashed.  During  private  ses- 
sions with  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and 
U.S.  Commander  General  Creighton  Abrams, 
he  seriously  questioned  some  of  their  plan- 
ning. He  said  the  South  Vietnamese  seem  to 
be  getting,  thanks  to  U.S.  eagerness,  an  air 
force,  weaponry  and  communications  equip- 
ment too  costly  and  sophisticated  for  their 
future  needs,  and  he  suggested  revisions.  He  • 
also  took  a  skeptical  view  of  the  vast  Amer- 
ican logistics  complex  in  Vietnam  that  the 
Army  views  with  pride. 

If  Dave  Packard  proves  a  success  in  his 
Pentagon  post,  few  old  friends  "will  be  sur- 
prised. They  say  his  life  story  is  basically  a 
chronology  of  success. 

SKIPPING     THE     PARTIES 

As  a  Stanford  University  student,  he  earn- 
ed two  engineering  degrees  and  emerged  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  was  a  football  end.  a  basket- 
ball center  and  might  have  been  an  Olympics 
hurdler  but  for  an  injury.  As  a  businessman, 
he  and  long-time  partner  William  Hewlett 
turned  a  $538  Joint  bank  account  into  the 
electronics  firm  that  made  their  fortunes. 
And  he  became  the  youngest  trustee  and 
later  the  youngest  board  chairman  in  Steui- 
ford's  history. 

Much  success  springs  from  a  rather  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  Job  at  hand.  "He 
even  gardens  that  way."  says  his  attractive 
wife.  LucUe.  Nowadays  he  works  from  about 
eight  until  eight  at  the  office,  six  days  a  week 
and  relaxes  on  Sunday  by  tending  the  spa- 
cious yard  of  his  Washington  home.  Oppor- 
tunities for  hunting  or  riding,  favorite  past- 
times  in  California,  are  now  rare,  though  the 
Packards  managed  to  spend  Thanksgiving 
weekend  on  their  ranch. 

The  Pentagon's  new  deputy  has  never  had 
much  time  for  the  more  genteel  social  life. 
The  Packards  avoid  the  Washington  cocktail 
circuit.  Seemingly  endless  dinner  parties  for 
assorted  dignitaries  are  nearly  mandatory,  but 
Dave  Packard  does  his  best  to  avoid  other 
social  gatherings.  "After  a  "while  you  find  that 
no  one  really  misses  you."  he  says. 

The  Pentagon  offer  came  as  a  surprise,  he 
says.  Last  December  Mr.  Laird  asked  him  to 
break  off  a  duck-hunting  trip  and  come  east 
to  offer  advice  on  various  appointments.  After 
an  evening  of  Scotch  and  conversation  in  a 
Washington  hotel  room,  the  Laird  question 
became  "what  about  you?"  Somewhat  to  his 
own  surprise.  Mr.  Packard  took  the  Job.  Mrs. 
Packard  and  others  say  the  offer  came  when 
he  was  feeling  ready  for  bigger  challenges. 

The  challenges  Eire  certainly  there.  In  con- 
trast to  his  business  days,  Mr.  Packard  can 
now  be  overruled  by  seniors.  ("Fortunately, 
Mel  and  I  haven't  had  any  serious  differ- 
ences," he  says.)  Moreover,  the  Defense  De- 
partment Is  such  a  sprawling,  unresponsive 
bureaucracy  that  continual  frustration  can 
become  a  fact  of  life.  "You  can  make  a  de- 
cision today  and  not  learn  for  three  years  If 
it   was   the  right   one."  he   says   ruefully. 
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CHEMICAL  WARFARE  TEST 
CENTER.  DDOWAY.  UTAH 


Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday. 200  workers  were  evacuated  from 
the  chemical  warfare  test  center  at  Dug- 
way.  Utah,  where  a  leak  of  OB  nerve  gas 
has  occurred.  This  was  the  same  site 
where  a  previous  accident  Involving  nerve 
gas  killed  6.400  sheep.  Last  July,  an  acci- 
dent Involving  nerve  gas  was  reported  In 
Okinawa.  As  a  result  of  that  Incident,  24 
people  were  hospitallaed  briefly.  These 
are  only  the  publicized  accidents  that 
have  occurred  involving  these  lethal 
chemical  weapons. 

Last  week  I  learned  that  the  Army 
planned  to  transfer  the  chemical  war- 
fau-e  agents  stored  on  Okinawa  to  the 
Umatilla  Ordinance  Depot  m  Hermis- 
ton.  Oreg.  These  recent  incidents,  com- 
bmed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  terri- 
fying capabilities  of  nerve  gas — small 
drops  of  which  can  be  lethal  in  sec- 
onds— understandably  have  contributed 
to  the  alarm  and  distress  expressed  by 
the  oitizen*-  of  Oregon  over  this  pro- 
posed-shipDwnt  of  poison  gas 

I  rail  to  understand  how  this  portion 
of  poison  gas  relates  in  any  way  to  our 
national  security.  I  do  see  vividly  how 
it  is  contributing  to  the  insecurity  of 
Oregonians 

On  December  6  I  wrote  to  President 
Nixon  asking  him  to  destroy  this  small 
portion  of  our  chemical  warfare  capa- 
bility In  my  Judgment,  such  a  step  would 
m  no  way  Jeopardize  our  security,  and 
would  contribute  positively  to  our  stand- 
ing throughout  the  world. 

The  people  of  our  countrj'  were  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  President's  initiatives 
setting  forth  new  policies  for  chemical 
and  biological  warfare.  But  the  peopl? 
of  Oregon  cannot  understand  how  those 
new  policies  can  be  reconciled  with  this 
proposed  massive  shipment  of  nerve  gas 
into  our  State. 

It  was  an  accident  on  Okinawa  which 
motivated  the  transfer  of  these  agents. 
But  Oregonians  fail  to  understand  why 
they  should  be  subject  to  dangers  that 
we  are  removing  from  the  Okinawans. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  often 
been  told  by  the  Defense  Department 
that  we  must  protect  ourselves  against 
various  remote,  obscure,  and  unproven 
threats  to  our  security.  This  is  a  classic 
example,  of  such  a  threat.  Oregonians. 
including  myself,  cannot  visualize  the 
threat  against  which  these  specific 
chemical  warfare  agents  are  to  protect 
us  But  we  can  visualize  the  threat  that 
they  pose  to  us. 

Today.  I  have  written  to  Secretary 
Laird,  further  emphasizing  the  advisa- 
bility of  destroying  these  particular 
chemical  warfare  agents. 

Similarly,  I  have  been  in  close  contact 
with  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Thaddeus  R  Beal,  regarding  these  plans. 
Finally.  I  have  written  Secretary  Finch 
urging  him  to  fulfill  all  the  prerogatives 
and  responsibilities  that  are  given  to  him 
under  the  legislation  recently  signed  Into 
law  regarding  our  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  arsenal. 

Mr  President,  other  members  of  the 
congressional  delegations  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  have  Joined  in  express- 
ing the  anxiety  and  opposition  of  citi- 
zens throughout  the  Northwest.  We  do 


not  wish  to  be  a  bastion  of  chemical  war- 
fare agents,  whose  necessity  we  cannot 
understand,  and  whose  deadly  capabili- 
ties only  increase  our  apprehension  and 
dismay 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters  to 
Secretary  Finch.  Secretary  Laird  and  the 
President  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

tJ  3  SirNATx. 
Washington.  DC,  December  It,  1969. 
Hon   RoBcrr  Pinch. 

UfTMTtment  of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare. Wa.^hlngton,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Scckctamt:  Tou  have  been  In- 
formed, according  to  l»w.  of  the  Army's 
plans  to  transfer  chemical  warfare  agents 
from  Okinawa  to  the  Umatilla  Army  Depot 
in  Hermlaton.  Oregon.  As  you  know.  PubUc 
Law  91-131  grants  you  the  prerogative  of 
having  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  other  qualified  Indi- 
viduals study  thoroughly  any  possible  dan- 
gers posed  by  such  a  shipment  and  make 
recommendations . 

The  citizens  of  Oregon  have  expressed  to 
me  their  strong  alarm,  distress,  and  concern 
regarding  this  proposed  shipment  of  chemi- 
cal warfare  agents.  I  fully  share  their  senti- 
ments. We  are  not  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  this  action,  and  are  gravely  troubled  by 
Its  possible  dangers  and  adverse  ramifica- 
tions 

Yesterday,  another  accident  Involving 
nerve  gas  t>ccurred  iit  the  Dugway  Testing 
Grounds  In  Utah  We  are  all  well  acquainted 
with  the  previous  history  of  the  accidents 
at  this  site  Last  July,  the  first  reported  and 
confirmed  accident  occurred  with  the  nerve 
gas  scheduled  to  be  shlpp)ed  to  Oregon. 
Naturally,  these  events  have  Increased  our 
apprehension. 

In  light  of  the  Intensified  concern  of  cit- 
izens throughout  the  Northwest.  I  would 
urge  you  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  welfare  of  our  nation 
In  this   case 

I  believe  It  would  be  In  the  true  spirit  of 
the  recent  legislation  for  you  to  conduct  the 
most  thorough,  comprehensive  study  of  this 
proposed  transfer  of  chemical  agents,  taking 
whatever  time  Is  required  No  shipment 
should  be  made  until  such  a  study  Is  com- 
pleted 

It  was  the  Intent  of  that  legislation  for  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  .assume  broad  power  and  authority  over 
the  .safe  transportation  of  chemical  warfare 
agents  Since  this  Is  the  first  case  after  the 
enactment  of  this  law.  It  Is  my  firm  hope 
that  you  will  aggressively  fulfill  Its  spirit  and 
Intent  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

I  cannot  urge  upon  you   strongly  enough 
the  depth   of  my   personal   concern   and   the 
distress  of  my  constituents  over  this  proposed 
transfer  of  chemical  warfare  agents. 
Sincerely. 

Makk  O  Hatfitxd. 

US.  Senator. 

US      SkNATB, 

Washington,  DC  .  December   11.   1969. 
Hon    Mtlvi.v  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkar  Mel  As  you  are  aware,  the  Army 
has  ainnounced  plans  to  ship  the  chemical 
warfare  agents  presently  on  Okinawa  to  the 
Umatilla  .\rmy  Depot  in  Hermlston.  Oregon 
This  has  caused  me  the  deepest  concern,  and 
citizens  from  throughout  Oregon  have  ex- 
pressed their  deep  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal We  fall  to  understand  how  the  pos- 
session and  shipment  of  these  nerve  gases  Is 
necessary  to  our  security.  Further,  the  acci- 
dental leak  of  nerve  i^as  at  Dtigway  Testing 
grounds  In  Utah  yesterday,  as  well  as  the 
accident  on  Okinawa  last  July,  only  deepen 
our  apprehension  and  alarm. 


I  have  called  upon  the  President  to  destroy 
the  chemical  agents  stockpiled  In  Okinawa. 
It  Is  my  Judgment  that  this  would  tie  far 
more  In  the  spirit  of  the  r«oent  initiatives 
the  Administration  has  taken  in  this  area. 
It  is  my  deep  hope  that  you  might  recom- 
mend this  course  of  action. 

Etnclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident as  well  as  my  letter  to  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  Thaddeus  R.  Beal,  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  personally  concerning 
this  matter.  They  further  Indicate  my  con- 
victions. 

I  am  doing  more  than  re-echoing  the  fer- 
vent and  nearly  universal  feelings  of  the 
citizens  In  my  state.  This  Is  a  matter  of  my 
deepest  personal  concern.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  p>08sesalon  of  the  nerve  gas  pres- 
ently on  Okinawa  Is  not  essential,  and  believe 
this  proposed  transfer  to  be  a  tragic  mistake. 
Please  review  this  decision  and  consider 
ordering  the  disposal  of  these  chemical  war- 
fare agents. 

Sincerely. 

Makk  O.  Hatitklo, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C,  December  6,  1969. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  November  25  you 
set  forth  a  policy  of  courage,  sensibility  and 
great  historic  merit  regarding  our  chemical 
and  biological  defense  programs.  I  strongly 
commended  your  position,  stating  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  that  same  day.  "T  have 
for  some  time  believed  that  our  stockpiling 
efforts  shotild  be  greatly  reduced  in  both  of 
these  areas.  .  .  I  praise  this  announcement 
as  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direction."  Your 
announcement.  I  believe,  grave  great  hope  to 
the  citizens  of  our  country,  as  well  as  to 
people  throughout  the  world,  who  do  not 
understand  why  these  dangerous  and  In- 
humaine  weapons  should  be  kept  In  such 
massive  quantities  by  a  nation  possessing 
our  IdeaUi. 

Recently  I  was  informed  of  plans  to  trans- 
fer a  large  quintlty  of  chemical  warfare 
weapKDns  from  Okinawa  to  the  Umatilla  Army 
Depot  In  Hermlston.  Oregon.  The  Undersec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  other  officials  have 
briefed  me  concermng  the  need  and  arrange- 
ments for  this  transfer.  I  remain  deeply  con- 
cerned and  distressed  regarding  these  plans, 
however,  and  have  voiced  my  opposition  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  dangers  of  transport,  particularly  by 
rail,  of  such  materials  have  been  noted  by 
many  in  the  past.  Including  an  advisory 
panel  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
appointed  at  the  request  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment More  lmp>ortant.  however,  is  that 
I  fail  to  see  how  stockpiling  of  these  weap- 
ons, particularly  in  such  proposed  amounts 
in  UmitlMa.  Is  vital  to  our  security  and  sup- 
portive of  your  .Admlnlstr.itlon's  new  policies 
in  this  .^rea. 

Now  that  every  major  power  and  more 
than  60  nations  have  agreed  to  never  Initiate 
the  use  of  chemicals  and  biological  agents, 
and  in  view  of  the  hopes  raised  by  your  new 
policies.  I  believe  you  could  create  deep  con- 
fidence in  your  Initiatives  and  build  a  posi- 
tion of  true  world  leadership  and  resfject  by 
ordering  the  destruction  of  the  cbemlc&l 
weapons  stockpiled  In  Okinawa.  Such  a  step 
w'buld  be  applauded  by  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
by  our  own  citizens,  and  would  be  a  firm 
demonstration  of  our  hope  to  eliminate  the 
need  of  such  dire  weapons  whose  only  mili- 
tary use  is  the  massive  destruction  of  hu- 
man life.  All  this  could  be  Initiated  with  the 
elimination  of  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
our  more  than  sufficient  stockpiles  of  these 
materials 

.My  deep  concern  over  this  matter  reflects 
the  strong  views  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
jf  Oregon    We  are  proud  to  participate  In 
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the  defense  of  ovir  Nation,  but  have  llttl* 
desire  to  b«come  a  bastloa  of  chemical  war- 
fare weapons  whose  necessity  ws  cannot  un- 
derstand and  whose  terrifying  capabUitlas 
only  increase  our  apprehension  and  distress. 
Sincerely. 

Mask  O.  Hattixij), 

U.S.  Senator. 


TAX  REFORM — FEDERAL  INTERB8T 
SUDSIDY  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  first  actions  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  In  Its  executive  sessions  on  the 
tax  reform  bill  weis  to  eliminate  the 
aspects  of  three  major  provisions  in  the 
House-passed  bill  that  affected  the  tax- 
free  status  of  State  and  local  government 
bonds — that  is.  the  minimum  tax,  the  al- 
location of  deductions,  and  the  Federal 
interest  subsidy  provision  for  State  and 
local  governments  willing  to  issue  taxable 
bonds. 

The  committee's  action  was  in  response 
to  the  vmanimous  opposition  to  the  House 
bill  by  virtually  every  Governor  and 
mayor  across  the  Nation.  Because  of  that 
opposition,  no  effort  at  all  was  made  to 
restore  the  House  provisions  during  the 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Rnance  Committee 
passed  the  Senate  unchanged  with  re- 
spect to  these  provisions. 

Although  there  was  considerable  merit 
to  the  arguments  rstised  against  the 
minimum  tax  and  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions provisions  as  they  affected  State 
and  local  bonds.  I  believe  that  there  was 
far  less  merit  to  the  opposition  to  the 
Federal  interest  subsidy  provision. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Tax  Policy, 
which  has  just  come  to  my  attention, 
F»rof .  Stanley  Surrey  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  analyzes  in  detail  the  arguments 
made  against  the  Federal  subsidy  and 
shows  that  the  merits  of  the  subsidy  were 
seriously  misrepresented  by  its  oppo- 
nents. He  concludes  that,  far  from  exac- 
erbating the  current  fiscal  crisis  of  State 
and  local  governments,  the  interest  sub- 
sidy in  the  House  bill  would  have  very 
real  advantages  over  the  present  system. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Professor 
Surrey's  article  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  conferees  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  give  careful  consideration  to 
preserving  this  innovative  part  of  the 
House  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thz  Tax  Treatment  of  State  and  Local 
Government  Obligations — Some  Pusthek 
Observations* 

(By  Stanley  S.  Surrey) 
I  have  been  asked  to  provide  some  further 
observations  on  the  tar  treatment  of  state 
and  local  governmental  obligations  In  light 
of  Patrick  Healy's  discussion  of  this  subject 
entitled  "The  Assault  on  Tax-Exempt  Bonds." 
This  discussion  by  Mr.  Healy  Is  mirrored  In 
large  part  by  the  testimony  recently  pre- 
sented by  governors,  mayors,  county  officials. 
Investment  bankers,  and  others  before  the 
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Senate  Oommlttee  on  Finance  in  support  of 
the  atatus  quo  in  tliU  area. 

THK  PBOBLXU 

In  a  prevtoue  discussion  I  had  Indicated 
that  tbe  status  quo— federal  Income  tax 
exemption  of  the  Interest  on  state  and  local 
obllgatlona — was  Inherently  unstable  because 
It  presented  problems  for  both  the  federal 
government  and  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  pointed  out  that  the  future  would 
place  great  demands  on  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  funds  to  meet  their  needs.  As 
a  consequence,  there  could  be  a  very  large 
Increase  In  the  issucmce  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
to  meet  the  demand  for  funds,  and  the  In- 
crease estimated  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  In  1966  might  be  on  the  low  side 
compared  with  a  possible  10  per  cent  rate. 
I  then  pointed  out  that  the  tax  exemption 
feature  relied  on  by  these  governments  to 
market  their  bonds  could  prove  in  the  end 
self-defeating  since  Its  use  automatically 
narrowed  the  market  for  the  bonds.  The  ex- 
emption— and  consequent  lower  Interest 
rate — excluded  as  buyers  the  federally  tax- 
exempt  Institutions,  such  as  pension  plans, 
educational  Institutions,  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations. Indeed,  It  also  almost  entirely 
prevented  state  and  local  pension  plans  and 
other  such  governmental  holders  of  securi- 
ties from  buying  these  obligations.  It  also 
excluded  pretty  much  most  lower-  and  mid- 
dle-bracket Individuals,  since  the  benefits  of 
tax  exemption  would  not  for  them  ofiset  the 
lower  Interest  rates. 

The  consequent  squeeze — large  capital  de- 
mands and  a  narrowed  market — would,  I 
suggested,  force  these  governments  to  raise 
their  Interest  ratee  to  attract  more  buyers. 
This  would,  of  course,  Increase  their  costs. 
It  would  also  enlarge  the  present  tax  in- 
equity Inherent  In  these  bonds  when  viewed 
from  the  perspective  of  the  federal  Income 
tax.  Tiie  Increase  In  exempt  Interest  rates 
would  both  constitute  a  further  windfall  to 
the  upper-bracket  Individuals  and  the  orga- 
nizations, such  as  banks,  who  now  buy  these 
bonds,  and  bring  in  still  more  holders  who 
would  gain  an  advantage  through  tax  ex- 
emption as  the  Interest  rates  on  the  bonds 
rose. 

This  process  would  underline  the  wastage 
and  Inefficiency  that  now  exists  through  using 
the  mechanism  of  tax  exemption  to  provide 
federal  assistance  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  revenue  loss  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  already  far  In  excess  of  the  In- 
terest savings  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Using  Treasury  Department  data,  the 
revenue  loss  was  estimated  at  $2.63  billion 
and  the  Interest  savings  at  $1.86  billion.' 
The  present  mechanism  thus  involves  a 
wastage  of  about  $800  million — a  sort  of 
special  commission  pwild  gratuitously  to  the 
Intermediaries  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  tax 
exemption.  In  the  future  If,  as  Is  quite  like- 
ly. Interest  rates  on  these  bonds  are  to  rise 
relative  to  taxable  bonds,  this  wastage  would 
Increase  and  the  mechanism  thus  become 
more  and  more  Inefficient. 

I  suggested  the  solution  lay  In  devising 
new  financial  techniques  for  the  future. 
Among  the  techniques  suggested  was  the 
optional  use  of  state  and  local  government 
taxable  bonds  with  the  federal  government 
subsidizing  a  part  of  the  Interest  coet.  An- 
other suggestion  was  for  a  central  Institu- 
tion, such  as  a  Development  Bank,  to  Issue 
Its  taxable  bonds  for  funds  which  It  could 
relend  at  subsidized  interest  rates  to  state 
and  local  governments.  The  treatment  of 
existing  bonds  was  discussed  in  terms  of  the 
windfall  element  that  would  be  Involved  if 
in  the  future  taxable  bonds  were  to  be  Is- 
sued by  these  governments.  Possible  solu- 
tions cOTisldered  Involved  the  minimtim  In- 
come tax  and  allocation  of  deductions  pro- 
p  sals  to  cover  this  and  other  tax  preferences 
and  the  suggestion  by  others  that  outstand- 
ing bonds  be  made  fully  taxable  combined 
with  an  offer  by  the  federal  government  to 


exchange   Its  bonds  for  those  outstanding 
bonds. 

IS   TK^tX   AOaXXlCXm    on    THX    PXOBLXXr 

Mr.  HecUy  chose  to  characterize  this  dis- 
cussion of  a  serious  problem  eoid  Its  pos- 
sible solutions  as  "The  Assault  on  Tax- 
Exempt  Bonds."  I  regard  this  attempt  at  the 
dramatic  to  be  wide  of  the  mark  and  not 
descriptive  of  an  effort  to  meet  what  many 
besides  myself  regard  as  a  serious  problem. 
Indeed,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  took  much 
the  same  view  of  the  Berlousness  of  the  mat- 
ter as  I  did,  and  Included  In  Its  tax  reform 
bin  (H.R.  13270)  a  solution  quite  similar  to 
that  suggested  In  my  discussion.  I  would 
prefer  to  think  that  they  too  saw  themselves 
engaged  In  trying  to  solve  a  serious  current 
problem  combining  aspects  of  state  and 
local  financial  needs.  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions, and  the  equity  of  the  federal  Income 
tax.  and  that  they  did  not  consider  them- 
selves engaged  In  an  assault  on  tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Is  it  serlotisly  being  contended  that  the 
Committee  was  wrong  and  there  Is  no  prob- 
lem? Indeed,  half  of  Mr.  Healy's  discussion 
Is  devoted  to  picking  at  the  edges  of  the 
problem,  as  posed  by  the  Committee  and  in 
my  discussion,  In  an  effort  to  make  tlie  prob- 
lem go  away.  But  I  doubt  that  Ills  heart  is 
really  involved  in  the  task. 

As  to  the  future  rate  of  growth  of  state  and 
local  issues,  he  states  that  I  may  have  over- 
estimated the  growth  and  says  that  actual 
Issues,  after  subtracting  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  In  1967  and  1968.  are  increas- 
ing at  about  an  8.7  pwr  cent  rate,  a  little  be- 
hind the  Joint  Economic  Committee  esti- 
mate. His  figure  may  however  overcompen- 
sate  for  the  effect  of  Industrial  development 
bonds,  which  he  subtracts  In  obtaining  ac- 
tual Issues,  since  the  flood  of  those  bonds  did 
cause  some  regular  issues  to  be  sidetracked 
and  hence  a  full  subtraction  would  seem  to 
be  too  high.  Also,  the  pace  of  the  issuance  of 
state  and  local  bonds  In  the  last  few  years 
has  Involved  a  lag  due  to  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions In  our  money  markets  and  the  con- 
sequent high  Interest  rates.  Further,  the  JEC 
estimates  could  not  take  account  of  the 
serious  inflationary  aspects  of  the  current 
period  and  beyond,  with  cost  levels  higher 
than  anticipated — as  Mr.  Healy  recognizes. 
Also,  the  Urban  Institute  has  noted  that  a 
rate  of  growth  consistent  with  the  JEC 
projection  would  leave  us  short  of  the  quality 
of  public  services  we  need.' 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Healy 
believes  this  aspect  of  the  problem  can  be 
wished  away,  for  he  hedges  his  quarrel  by 
conceding  there  could  well  be  a  problem,  In 
these  words : 

"What  we  need  above  all  Is  the  careful  aad 
painstaking  approach  manifested  In  the  1966 
Joint  Economic  Committee  study,  certainly  a 
landmark  in  the  field.  True,  some  of  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  that  pioneering  study 
may  need  to  be  re-examined  and  possibly  re- 
vised in  the  light  of  recent  inflationary  eco- 
nomic experience.  A  diversity  of  views  exists 
among  economists  as  to  whether  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  state  and  local  government 
financing  In  the  period  ending  In  1975  will  be 
experienced  and  whether  adequate  Invest- 
ment funds  will  be  available  to  meet  these 
needs.  Certainly  the  potential  market  be- 
havior of  the  commercial  banks  during  this 
period  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance,  since 
they  are  the  major  buyers  of  state  and  local 
government  securities.  ..." 

As  to  the  probable  rise  in  state  alid  local 
interest  rates  relative  to  corporate  bonds  of 
comparable  quality,  where  I  presented  alter- 
native projections  using  70  per  cent,  76  per 
cent,  and  80  per  cent  (and  a  possible  high  of 
87  per  cent  If  the  commercial  bank  market 
turns  unfavorable),  Mr.  Healy  hardly  seems 
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In  bsBtc  disagreement.  Por  ha  does  note  that 
while  the  ratio  remained  at  70  per  cent  for 
some  time,  it  did  go  m  recent  years  to  75  per 
cent — and  even  above  80  per  cent  very  re- 
cently The  state  and  local  governments,  aa 
does  Mr  Healy.  attribute  thla  last  dramatic 
rise  to  the  presence  of  the  t*x  reform  bill. 
But  rarely  do  they  mention  the  fact  that 
commercial  baiLks  have  been  net  sellers  of 
these  bonds  in  thla  year.  Mr.  Healy  does  add 
hU  belief  that  if  the  inflationary  situation 
cools  the  ratio  should  stabilize  again  at  70 
per  cent.  But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  only  witnesses  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  not  associated  with  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  the  Investment  banking 
fraternity,  and  hence  not  having  a  given  In- 
stitutional pKMitlon  on  the  matter,  who  com- 
mented on  this  point  did  conclude  that  a 
serious  situation  existed  which  could  cause 
the  ratio  to  rise 

1  The  debt  of  state  and  local  government 
13  now  In  excess  of  $140  billion  aind  has  been 
projected  to  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  ag- 
gregate economy  through  1975  The  marltet 
for  tax-exempt  bonds  is  largely  limited  to 
commercial  banks  and  a  few  wealthy  individ- 
uals whose  sissets  are  not  likely  to  grow  as 
rapidly  as  the  economy  Many  states  are  now 
paying  over  six  percent  interest  on  new  issues 
of  munlclp^  securities  and  at  these  historic 
rates  are  un^Je  to  And  buyers  for  about  heJf 
of  the  normal  volume  of  new  issues. 

2  The  current  crisis  is  likely  to  continue 
owing  to 

lai  A  much  slower  growth  in  the  money 
supply  which  will  force  banks  to  ration  credit 
more  carefully 

.bi  .\  preference  on  the  part  of  banks  for 
business  loans  sis  opposed  to  investment  in 
munlcip.*!  bonds 

ici  Possible  changes  in  our  tax  laws  which 
will  red'ice  the  ca^sh  flow  of  corporations  and 
financial  institutions,  and 

id)  A  tremendous  pent  up  demand  for 
credit  to  provide  housing,  automobiles  and 
consumer  durables,  a  maturing  baby  boom 
and  the  returning  O  I  's  from  Vietnam.' 

The  unaligned  witnesses  do  recognize  the 
extreme  weaknesses  in  the  present  situation, 
with  the  state  and  local  governments  do 
dependent  on  the  commercial  banks.  In  re- 
cent ye^rs  the;r  purchases  have  ranged  from 
90  per  cent  tA?  90  per  cent  of  new  Issues  When 
conditions  cause  these  banks  to  reduce  their 
purchases,  where  can  the  state  and  local 
governments  really  turn  when  their  only 
selling  point  Is  tax  exemption''  As  the  Urban 
Institute  has  said 

It  Is  desirable  to  broaden  the  market  for 
state  and  VxaI  securities  from  two  points  of 
view 

(11  to  develop  new  sources  of  financing 
beyond  what  present  financial  institutions 
can  provide  so  .is  to  allow  a  faster  growth  In 
the  rate  of  public  facility  construction; 

i2i  to  move  iway  from  the  present  heavy 
reliance  on  ccmmercial  bank  resources  which 
display  .1  high  volatility  in  response  to 
changes  in  financial  market  conditions.' 

As  to  the  tax  equality  question,  Mr  Healy 
also  halfheartedly  attempts  to  wish  this 
aspect  awiy  by  trying  to  .ascertain  ]ust  where 
the  tax  exempti.on  ranks  in  the  hierarchy  of 
tax  preferences  for  Individuals—  he  would 
place  It  fourth  or  flfth  and  not  second  or 
third  The  precise  ranking  Ls  not  the  heart 
of  the  matter  No  serious  student  of  the  sub- 
ject has  doubted  the  effect  of  tax  exemption 
on  tax  equity  Efforts  of  witnesses  from  state 
and  local  governments  also  to  wish  the  prob- 
lem away  hy  saying  that  some  of  the  present 
holders  are  In  low  brackets^and  are  even 
school  teachers — and  that  upper-income  tax- 
payers receive  only  a  small  percentage  of 
their  income  from  this  source  only  18  per- 
cent of  thc«e  over  $315,000  derived  as  much 
as  10  per  centi  simply  disregard  data  show- 
ing that  for  individuals  57  5  F>er  cent  of  the 
Interest  is  received  by  those  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  t73,obo  and  above,  and  82.6 


per  cent   by   those   with   incomea  of  931,000 
and  above • 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  a  prob- 
lem does  exist,  both  of  a  financial  nature  for 
stale  and  local  governments  and  of  a  tax 
equity  nature  for  the  federal  government, 
and  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
did  not  invent  the  problem 

CONSSQl'ENCES     OP     fXDCBAL     TAXATION 

Jdr  Healy  does  warm  to  the  task  when  he 
moves  on  to  the  consequences  of  a  federal 
income  tax  on  state  and  local  bond  interest. 
One  point  he  urges  relates  to  the  cxmstitu- 
ttonal  uitue  and  he  refers  here  to  the  briefs 
presented  by  adherents  of  state  and  local 
governments  He  also  refers  to  the  Treasxiry 
Department's  current  comments  before  the 
congressional  committees— shall  I  say  melan- 
choly comments — to  the  effect  that  consti- 
tutional issues  axe  Involved.  Debate  will  not 
answer  this  question,  for  It  must  rest  with 
the  Supreme  Court  But  on  the  written  rec- 
ord at  the  federal  level  there  are  outstanding 
detailed  legal  opinions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  TYeasury  Department  that 
taxation  of  the  interest  on  state  and  local 
obligations  is  constitutional  We  have  not 
been  preeented  with  any  detailed  legal  opin- 
ion of  these  Departments  affirmatively  and 
offlclally  holding  a  contrary  view.  On  this 
state  of  the  record.  I  think  It  Is  certainly 
proper  to  let  the  question  be  presented  to 
the  Supreme  Court 

Let  us  move  on  t^i  the  other  aspert  of  tax- 
ation of  state  and  local  bond  interest,  that 
of  inrreased  interest  costs  to  state  and  local 
governments  It  is  here  that  Mr  Healy  really 
starts,  for  hLs  opening  paragraphs  portray 
the  •'ularming  prospect  "  of  increased  state 
and  local  tiixes  to  meet  the  higher  interest 
costs.  Indeed,  practlcallv  all  of  the  recent 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee ;s  a  litany  >>f  "iie  dire  consequencea 
of  the  rise  In  the  Interest  costs  But.  in  a  very 
real  sense  all  of  this  testimony  was  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  issue  before  the  committee. 
It  was  as  if  one  were  to  discuss  a  perform- 
ance of  Hamlet  in  which  Hamlet  never 
.ippeared 

//  all  that  were  involved  In  a  solution  to 
the  problem  we  have  been  discussing  were 
federal  taxation  of  state  and  local  bond  in- 
terest, then  of  course  these  governments 
would  have  Increased  financial  costs  and 
they  would  nee<l  higher  taxes  to  meet  them. 
For  we  saw  earlier  -that  the  present  system 
of  tax  exemption  Involves  annually  at)OUt 
SI  86  billion  in  lower  interest  c<;)sts  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  exemption,  and  under  a  taxable 
approach  this  assi.stiince  would  disappear. 
It  Is  useless  to  debate  In  detail  just  how 
serious  this  added  interest  cost  would  be 
and  which  governor  or  mayor  is  the  most  ob- 
jective in  discussing  the  oonsequences.  No 
one  denies  the  serious  effects  of  that  step 

But  that  step  Is  not  f^.e  House  bill  And 
that  is  not  all  that  in  luvolvetl 

The  House  bill  did  not  even  Involve  full 
taxation  of  the  Interest,  but  only  subjected 
It  to  a  minimum  tax  and  an  allocation  of 
deductions  The  governors  and  mayors  said 
that  investors  would  equate  these  steps  to 
ftUl  taxation — since  thev  woiild  conjecture 
that  the  next  step  could  be  such  full  taxa- 
tion— and  that  the  rise  In  Interest  costs 
would  thus  approach  a  level  consequent 
upon  full  taxation  Maybe  yes.  maybe  no. 
But  again  that  Is  not  the  issue. 

ALTERNATIVE   SVBSIDY   SOLUTION   OF   HOUSE   BILL 

The  House  hill  went  on  to  provide  an  al- 
ternative solution  under  which  the  federal 
government  would  directly  compensate  the 
state  and  local  governments  for  the  rise  in 
interest  costs  Many  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  simply  chose  to 
overlook  this  alternative  Others  .simply  men- 
tioned it  but  then  refused  to  .say  why  It 
would  not  work.  Those  few  who  did  recog- 
nize it  WAS  there  and  should  be  dealt  with, 
generally  chose  to  misread  It  or  distort  It. 


But  Mr.  Healy  knows  the  alternative  solu- 
tion Is  there  And,  at  this  point,  his  discus- 
sion takes  a  different  turn.  Indeed,  he  comes 
very  cloee  to  embracing  the  solution.  He  first 
sees  the  need  for  an  alternative  solution, 
and  here  acknowledges  we  do  have  "our  prob- 
lem" With  us: 

"Alternatives  for  capital  financing  should 
be  viewed  constructively.  States  and  locali- 
ties have  utilized  a  relatively  stable  source 
of  capital  funds  In  the  past  and  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  upon  the  tax-exempt  bond 
market  In  the  future  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  Capital  funds.  While  evidence  suggests 
that  this  source  will  continue  to  meet  the 
foreseeable  needs  of  states  and  localities,  it 
Is  the  only  source  of  capital  financing  avail- 
able aside  from  the  luxurious  pay-as-you-go 
method  " 

He  then  really  finds  no  difficulty  with  the 
alternative  solution,  except  that  It  may  not 
mean  a  net  revenue  gain  for  the  Treasury. 

Just  what  is  the  solution  In  the  House 
bill?  Under  that  bill  if  a  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment elected  to  issue  a  taxable  bond,  the 
Treasury  Is  required  to  pay  periodically  to 
the  Issuing  government,  as  interest  payments 
fall  due,  from  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  Interest  payment  (from  25  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent  in  years  after  1974).  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  to  proclaim  the  per- 
centage for  each  quarter.  The  percentage  In 
effect  when  the  bond  Is  Issued  Is  applicable 
throughout  Its  life.  The  federal  share  of  the 
Interest  can  be  represented  by  a  separate 
coupon — hence  the  term  "dual  coupon 
bonds"  Is  often  used  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion. There  would  be  a  permanent  legislative 
appropriation  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  sub- 
sidy, of  the  same  character  as  the  appropri- 
ation applicable  to  interest  on  federal  bonds. 

This  alternative  would  appear  entirely  to 
be  federal  aid  with  no  detriment  to  the  state 
and  local  governments  and  Indeed  It  was 
so  Intended  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee It  would  appear  to  meet  the  criteria 
Mr.  Healy  says  are  applicable  to  test  any 
proposed  alternative  system: 

1.  First,  it  must  preserve  the  present  fed- 
eral system  and  protect  the  state  and  local 
governments  from  federal  domination. 

2  The  state  iUid  local  governments  must 
preserve  their  freedom  to  act,  lndef)endent  of 
federal  control,  on  matters  of  purely  state 
.aid  local  concern. 

3.  Any  federal  subsidy  must  be  at  least 
.is  generous  .^s  the  present  financing  advan- 
tage which  the  states  and  municipalities  en- 
Joy  by  nrtue  of  tax  exemption. 

4.  The  federal  government's  obligation  to 
provide  a  subsidy  In  lieu  of  tax  exemption 
must  be'tiutomatic  and  Irrevocable. 

5.  The  stales  and  municipalities  must  have 
unrestricted  access,  at  their  own  option,  to 
both   tax-exempt   and   taxable   markets. 

6  Financing  procedures  must  not  be  sub- 
ject to  delay  by  federal  red  tape  which 
might  make  btate  and  local  goveriunents 
miss  their  best  markets  or  involve  them  in 
Increased  capital  costs  as  construction  costs 
keep  rising 

This  being  so.  on  what  ground  can  there 
be  valid  objection  to  the  House  lUternatlve? 
.\  reading  of  Mr.  Healy's  article,  and  indeed 
of  all  the  testimony  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  leaves  one  with  the 
clear  Impression  that  Mr.  Healy  and  those 
who  attacked  the  House  bill  have  yet  to  find 
a  valid  ground  Indeed,  based  on  Kir.  Healy's 
article,  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  he  reaily 
objects  to  the  House  alternative.  Let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  points  those  witnesses  and 
Mr   Healy  raise 

There  is  the  argument  of  'control."  Thus 
Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York  told  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee: 

Such  a  subsidy  scheme,  however,  would  give 
to  the  Federal  government  a  dangerous  de- 
gree of  control  of  state  and  local  bond  financ- 
ing   For   Federal   approval   of   a  bond   issue 
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would  be  necessary  in  order  for  that  issue  'to 
win  a  Federal  subsidy." 

■yet  there  is  no  provision  or  authority  for 
control  in  the  House  bill.  The  payment  la  to 
be  automatic  without  regard  to  the  purpose 
of  the  bond  or  the  credit  of  the  Issuing  gov- 
ernment." The  House  Committee  Report 
m.ikes  the  aspect  clear: 

••These  provisions  of  the  bill  are  entirely 
elective;  if  the  Issuer  elects  that  the  Issue 
shall  not  be  tax-exempt,  the  fixed  percentage 
subsidy  follows  automatically.  There  Is  no 
review  of  the  advisability  of  the  local  project 
or  the  issuer^s  ability  to  pay."  ( 173.) 

Others,  who  read  the  provision  more  close- 
ly, had  to  resort  to  the  ''next  step"  argument. 
As  put  by  Mayor  Davis  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, that  is: 

•'We  are  aware  that  a  proposal  has  been 
made  to  temper  this  result  by  giving  a  sub- 
sidy by  the  federal  government  for  the  addi- 
tional Interest  costs  which  would  result  from 
the  taxation  of  municipal  bond  Interest. 
This  proposal  does  not  appear  to  be  sound. 
We  feel  that  If  the  federal  government  starts 
paying  some  substantial  share  of  the  Interest 
on  municipal  debt  that  the  next  step  ■wovUd 
be  for  the  federal  government  to  exercise 
control  over  the  Issuance  of  that  debt.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  the  man  who  pays  the 
fiddler  calls  the  tune,  and  certainly  It  should 
not  be  unexi>ected  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  step  In  and  attempt  to  exercise  some 
control  over  the  amount,  the  purpose,  and 
the  type  of  debt  instrument  that  might  be 
Issued  by  local  government  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment were  paying  part  of  the  Interest 
cost."  • 

But  again,  the  question  is  this  legislation, 
not  conjectured  fears.  Moreover,  the  argu- 
ment overlooks  that  the  federal  government 
has  been  ••paying  the  fiddler"  all  along — what 
else  does  tax  exemption  mean  but  loss  of  fed- 
eral tax  revenue? 

There  Is  the  argument  of  "termination." 
Tlius.  Mayor  Tate  of  Philadelphia  stated: 

'•[The  subsidy  Is  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  Congress  and  may  be  curtailed  and  In- 
deed eliminated  at  any  time.  The  end  result 
will  he  a  debilitating  loss  of  Independence 
by  state  and  local  governments  over  their 
financial  affairs,  and  ultimate  fiscal  sub- 
servience to  the  vagaries  of  an  over-central- 
ized federal  bureaucracy  concerned  only  In- 
cidentally with  matters  of  vital  local  con- 
cern." " 

Again,  the  question  Is  this  legislation  and 
not  some  possible  change  In  the  future.  And 
certainly  under  this  legislation  once  a  bond 
were  Issued,  a  contract  would  be  Involved 
and  the  subsidy  would  have  to  continue  for 
that  bond.  As  to  unissued  future  bonds.  It 
can  be  equally  argued  that  tax  exemption 
Itself,  ;is  a  legislative  matter,  can  also  be 
ended  at  any  time.  Indeed,  it  can  be  ended 
as  to  existing  bonds  If  Congress  so  desires 
since  here  no  contract  of  exemption  exists. 
I  wonder  how  many  governors  or  mayors 
really  believe  the  perpetuation  of  the  present 
exemption  is  anything  more  than  a  legisla- 
tive matter — how  many  would  really  settle 
for  letting  the  Supreme  Court  decide  the 
issue,  winner  take  all?  It  is  argued  by  others 
that  if  the  House  bill  provision  were  ever 
to  terminate,  the  issuing  governments  would 
not  have  a  marketing  structure  at  hand  to 
again  market  their  exempt  bonds.  But  can 
it  really  be  doubted  that  the  Investment 
community  would  quickly  produce  that 
structure? 

There  is  the  argument  of  the  "possible 
lou-er  subsidy"  in  that  the  Secretary  could 
at  some  time  use  the  lower  range  of  the 
House  bill  and  only  authorize  a  25  per  cent 
subsidy  which  might  not  give  enough  assist- 
ance.'" If  this  Is  a  real  concern,  the  con- 
structive suggestion  Is  to  change  the  House 
provision  to  authorize  a  flat  40  per  cent  pay- 
ment. Indeed,  In  the  House  debate  on  the 
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bill.  Congressman  UUman,  the  original  spon- 
sor of  the  provision,  stated  that  be  under- 
stood the  Treasury  would  offer  before  the 
Senate  nnance  Committee  an  amendment 
to  fix  the  percentage  at  40  per  cent  and  that 
he  favored  this  step.  He  said: 

"I  would  prefer  a  fixed  percentage  range 
for  the  P^ederal  Interest  payment  and  I  am 
pleased  now  with  the  decision  of  the  Treas- 
ury— that  was  announced  by  Chairman  Mills 
before  the  Rules  Committee  Tuesday — to 
recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  perma- 
nent Federal  contribution  be  a  flat  40-per- 
cent differential. 

'"When  there  is  a  balance  of  demand  and 
supply  of  money  In  the  credit  markets,  the 
Interest  differential  between  tax-exempt  and 
taxable  bonds  tends  to  be  about  20  to  30  per- 
cent. A  flat  40-percent  rate  will  recognize  the 
need  to  make  funds  available  to  the  States 
and  municipalities  at  reasonable  rates  of  In- 
terest." " 

There  Is  the  argument  of  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Healy  seems  to  make  this  his  sole 
argument — that  at  certain  subsidy  levels 
and  certain  assumed  marginal  income  rates 
applicable  to  the  taxable  bonds,  the  federal 
government  would  be  paying  more  in  sub- 
sidy than  It  received  in  revenue  from  taxing 
the  taxable  bonds.  Other  witnesses  have  used 
this  approach,  and  they  find  a  loss  to  the 
Treasury  by  estimating  a  marginal  tax  rate 
on  taxable  bonds  at  25  percent  or  less.'- 

The  Treasury  data  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Report  are  to  the  contrary, 
for  their  estimates  show,  as  stated  earlier,  a 
present  wide  gap  between  what  would  be  the 
revenue  if  the  outstanding  bonds  were  tax- 
able and  the  assistance  presently  being  re- 
ceived by  state  and  local  governments — the 
difference  between  the  $2.63  billion  of  reve- 
nue lost  and  the  $1.86  billion  of  assistance 
to  state  and  local  governments.'-'  The  Treas- 
ury has  been  using  an  estimated  average 
marginal  tax  rate  of  45  per  cent  applicable 
to  taxable  state  and  local  bonds.  On  this 
basis,  the  subsidy  could  go  to  45  per  cent  of 
the  interest  without  loss  to  the  Treasury 
Department.'* 

But  for  the  moment  assume  some  loss — for 
the  sake  of  argument  since  I  would  accept 
the  Treasury  data.  'Why  does  that  loss  mean 
the  provision  is  Inadvisable?  The  federal 
government  Is  now  paying  $25  billion  annu- 
ally in  grants  to  state  and  local  governments. 
Those  governments  are  seeking  further  fed- 
eral funds  through  revenue  sharing  and 
other  approaches.  In  this  light,  why  is  a 
"loss"  to  the  federal  government  an  argu- 
ment against  the  House  alternative — isn^t 
revenue   sharing,   aren't   grants,   a   •loss"?  ''■ 

One  witness  put  the  answer  this  way: 

"In  recognition  of  the  above  result  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  a  subsidy  of  25  percent 
to  40  percent  of  municipalities'  interest  cost 
through  a  dual  coupon  arrangement  or 
through  a  federally  sponsored  •"Urbank"  or 
••Metro  Bank."  And,  it  is  said,  there  sliall  be 
no  federal  review  of  the  advisability  of  a 
project  or  the  community's  ability  to  repay 
the  bonds. 

"This  is  Incredible.  Congress  has  often 
deplored  open  end,  back  door,  massive  finan- 
cing programs  over  which  it  has  no  control. 
Notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  Bill, 
almost  certainly  some  controls  will  be  and 
should  be  Imposed.  For  example,  would 
Congress  stand  for  federal  financing  of  seg- 
regated schools,  municipal  liquor  stores.  111 
advised  medical  facilities,  a  municipal  or 
state  owned  and  operated  commercial  enter- 
prise? Would  local  government  be  able  to 
finance  projects  not  otherwise  subject  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act? 

"Ultimately  there  would  have  to  be  some 
federal  control.  This  would  mean  the  destiny 
of  local  government  would  fail  to  a  federal 
dependency,  that  local  Initiative,  which  has 
accomplished  so  much,  will  degenerate  Into  a 
begging  for  federal  handouts."  '• 


In  a  similar  vein,  another  'witness  said: 
"If  the  House  committee's  assurance  that 
'there  is  no  review  of  the  advisability  of  the 
local  project  or  of  the  Issuer's  ability  to  pay' 
really  comes  true,  then  the  consequences 
will  be  that  local  governing  bodies  can  and 
will  commit  the  federal  treasury  to  incur 
long-term  debt  service  obligations,  with  a 
consequent  Increase  In  burdens  on  the  fed- 
eral taxpayer,  without  review  or  concurrence 
by  Congress  or  by  any  federal  executive  agen- 
cy. It  is  totally  unsound  to  vest  In  local  gov- 
ernments the  power  to  appropriate  federal 
money.  Such  Is  the  effect  of  this  proposal." 
More  likely,  the  House  committee's  assur- 
ance against  federal  review  of  the  advisability 
of  the  local  project  or  of  the  Issuer's  ability 
to  pay  will  not  last  very  long.  A  taxpayer's  re- 
volt would  be  a  certainty.  If  billions  were 
added  each  year  to  the  long-term  federal 
debt  loan  by  non-reviewable  decisions  of  lo- 
cal governments.  The  alternative  would  be 
a  super  P.W.A.  of  federal  agencies  to  review 
the  desirability  of  each  of  several  thousand 
local  projects  each  year,  and  the  capacity  of 
their  sponsors  to  pay  for  them.  Local  deci- 
sions, now  policed  by  the  marketplace,  would 
become  national  decisions,  controlled  by  the 
policies  and  politics  of  distant  federal  ad- 
ministrators." 

These  views  are  curious  Indeed,  for  the  al- 
leged characteristics  of  the  House  alterna- 
tive are  of  course  equally  applicable  to  the 
present  tax  exemption.  Hasn't  any  state  or 
locality  an  open-ended,  no-questlons-asked, 
call  on  the  Treasury  Department  today?  Isn't 
tax  exemption  "an  open  end,  back  door,  mas- 
sive financing  program  over  which  it  [Con- 
gress] has  no  control"?  Do  not  '•local  govern- 
ments" through  tax  exemption  have  "the 
power  to  appropriate  federal  money^'?  Isnt 
the  only  difference  between  the  present  situa- 
tion and  the  alternative  solution  so  far  as 
this  asF>ect  is  concerned  that  the  present 
revenue  loss  does  not  directly  appear  in  the 
federal  budget  but  the  subsidy  would?  Are 
the  states  and  local  governments  arguing 
that  the  present  hidden  subsidy  would  not 
stand  the  light  of  day?  I  hope  they  are  not 
saying  this,  for  then  they  would  Indeed  be 
taking  a  devious  approach  to  federal-state 
relationships. 

There  is  the  argument  of  transitional  prob- 
lems. Thus,  some  states  would  have  to  au- 
thorize their  municipalities  to  issue  taxable 
bonds  and  perhaps  authorize  interest  rates 
above  current  ceilings  If  the  dual  coupon 
system  did  not  solve  this  latter  aspect.  But 
the  obstacles  pointed  to  by  the  witnesses 
seem  to  reflect  the  responses  of  technicians 
to  the  question,  ••Tell  me  why  it  won't  work." 
Experience  informs  us  that  the  same  techni- 
cians would  respond  ■with  innovation  and 
imagination  in  quite  a  different  w&y  if  the 
question  were  put,  "Tell  me  the  best  and 
quickest  way  to  put  this  solution  into  op- 
eration." For  example,  some  have  suggested, 
to  meet  the  problem  small  communities 
might  face. in  issuing  taxable  bonds,  the 
formation  of  a  state-wide  development  au- 
thority to  issue  its  taxable  bonds  for  the  par- 
ticular state  and  its  municipalities,  with 
funds  then  lent  by  the  authority  to  those 
governments  at  subsidized  rates,  thus  secur- 
ing the  marketing  advantages  of  centralized 
borrovrtng. 

A  review  of  the  arguments  presented  thus 
gives  the  appearance  of  much  makeweight 
and  searched-for  debating  p>olnts.  In  many 
respects  the  witnesses  are  criticizing  not  the 
House  alternative  but  some  other  "straw- 
man"  plan  they  create  for  the  purpose  of 
criticism.  All  of  the  objections  seem  pale  In- 
deed alongside  the  real  advantages  Inherent 
in  the  House  alternative.  These  advantages 
do  show  through  despltejthe  monolithic  In- 
stitutional approach  to  me  situation.  Thus, 
witnesses  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee do  say  that  at  a  40  per  cent  subsidy  level 
there  would  be  very  few  tax-exempt  bonds 
issued  hereafter,  which  must  mean  that  the 
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HouM  aJtcrofttlTe  of  elective  taxable  bonda 
meana  lowervd  Interest  cos'to  and  hence  a 
cheaper  route  for  state  and  local  govern - 
menu.'*  Mr  Healy  hlin«elf  ae«in«  to  believe 
thla  to  be  the  likely  result.  Indeed,  how  could 
tt  be  otherwlae  given  tbm  mathematics  of  the 
situation? 

Interest  rates  on  tax-exempt  bonds  are  at 
an  average  ratio  of  70-75  per  oent  of  the  In- 
terest obtaining  on  comparable  corporate 
bonds.  A  federal  subsidy  at  40  per  cent  of  the 
interest  Is  a  distinct  monetary  gain  to  state 
and  local  governments.  In  essence,  the  House 
alternative  removes  the  Inefficiency  and  want- 
age In  the  present  system  by  paying  to  state 
and  local  governments  meet  of  the  "commis- 
sion" that  now  goes  to  the  buyers  of  tax- 
exempt  bond* — the  difference  between  12  63 
billion  of  revenue  lost  and  the  •!  86  billion 
of  Interest  assistance  There  Is  no  reason  at 
aU  to  have  thla  excess  go  to  the  buyers  of 
these  bonds.  The  House  alternative  distrib- 
utes most  of  It  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, thus  increasing  the  assistance  they 
are  presently  receiving 

Other  witnesses  have  pointed  to  the  new 
markets  that  would  be  opened  for  state  and 
local  securities  once  their  interest  rates  were 
taxable  and  hence  conipetitlve  with  corpor- 
ate bonds.  For  example,  there  would  be  the 
new  market  of  state  and  local  governments 
themselves  through  their  pension  and  trust 
funds  *  Torfay,  quite  wisely,  these  funds 
scarcely  invest  in  state  and  local  tax-exempt 
securities  because  of  the  lower  interest  rates 

The  testimony  of  one  witness,  the  Director 
of  Finance  for  Honolulu,  has  the  stamp  of 
realism 

"In  Its  general  torca.  the  prroposed  new 
bond  contains  some  very  attractive  features 
Mr»t.  Its  use  Is  optional  on  the  part  <}t  the 
state  or  local  government,  and  the  govern- 
mental unit  that  Issues  It  does  so  without 
giving  up  Its  nght  to  issue  ilso  the  tradi- 
tional munlclpsLl  bond 

"Second,  since  the  bond  Is  taxable.  It  will 
sell  at  intereBt  yields  comparable  to  ochrr 
bonds  and  win  thus  give  the  state  and  local 
governments  access  to  the  Investment  funds 
held  by  Institutions  that  do  not  now  invest 
In  municipal  bonds 

"Finally,  this  bond  would  be  marked  Ln 
the  usual  way.  utilizing  the  already -existing 
machinery  of  private  Bnanclal  services  '  " 

There  are  thus  real.  pcMtlve  advunta^es  tn 
state  and  local  ^overrunents  In  the  House 
alternative  solution  TTils  Is  no',  so  strange 
since  the  essence  of  the  House  acjlu'.lon  was 
really  suggested  by  the  governors  themselves 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee" 

In  sum.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  see  how  the 
states  and  local  governments  could  I'lee  un- 
der the  House  alternative  approach,  and 
they  hav<B  much  to  gain  " 

CXISTTNG    BONOS 

Let  us  assume  that  the  House  alternative 
approach  were  to  become  law  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  were  to  announce  a  40 
per  cent  subsidy  It  is  quite  possible,  as  In- 
dicated above,  that  most  future  Issues  o! 
state  and  local  securities  would  be  on  a  tax- 
able basis  after  a  short  period  of  transition, 
because  that  course  would  mean  genuine 
savings  to  state  and  local  governments  As 
a  consequence,  the  presently  outstanding 
state  and  local  securities  would  experience 
a  rise  In  value,  since  they  would  become 
relatively  scarce,  with  few  new  tax-exempt 
bonds  t>eing  issued  Windfall  gains  would 
thus  be  received  by  existing  holders,  com- 
pared to  what  their  position  would  be  if  all 
future  Issues  were  to  continue  on  a  tax- 
exempt  basis  This  has  been  the  assumption 
In  the  past  studies  of  this  point  " 

It  would  seem  that  subjecting  tax-exempt 
Interest,  on  existing  and  future  Issues,  to  a 
minimum  tax  and  to  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions would  not  be  an  Inappropriate  offset  to 
these  windfall  opportunities  Such  treat- 
ment,  moreover,   could   not   adversely   affect 


the  IksuiDc  govemixtants,  atnoe  by  bypoCbeala 
they  would  be  lasulnc  taxable  bonds  in  the 
future  and  tbe  rate  on  these  bonds  would 
be  set  by  ttie  market  oondltlons  affecting 
taxable  bonds.  The  ooooems  expressed  In 
tbe  Senate  teetlmony.  that  the  subjeocion 
at  exlctlnc  bonds  to  the  minimum  tax  and 
aUooatlon  oC  deduottone  proposals  would 
ralae  tbe  rate  on  future  tax-exempt  bondfe. 
nould  thus  really  be  unfounded.  Any  tax- 
exempt  bonds  Issued  In  the  future  would 
face  a  oelllng  rate  that  reflected  the  Impact 
of  the  40  per  cent  subsidy  on  taxable  bonds  " 
The  rate  on  any  future  bonxls  Issued  on  a 
tax-exempt  basis  would  thus  be  affected  far 
mors  by  the  scaroeness  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
and  the  celling  effect  of  the  subUdy  on  tax- 
able bonds  than  by  tbe  Influence  of  the 
minimum  tax  and  the  allocation  proposal. 

Finally,  If  the  state  and  local  governments 
do  worry  about  what  would  happen  to  their 
tax-exempt  route  If  the  subsidy  arrange- 
ment were  to  be  terminated  at  some  future 
date.  It  could  now  l>e  provided  that  tax- 
exempt  bonds  Issued  after  such  termination 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  minimum  tax  or 
allocation  of  deductions  Further,  If  the 
worry  relates  to  the  transitional  period.  It 
could  now  be  provided  that  the  minimum  tax 
and  allocation  of  deductions  would  not  apply 
to  tax-exempt  bond  Interest  until  the  Secre- 
tary were  to  certify  that  50  percent  of  the 
new  obligations  were  being  issued  on  a  tsix- 
able  basis  And  if  the  reply  Is  that  future 
Congresses  could  upset  these  arrangements. 
the  answer  is  that  future  Congresses  can 
end  tax  exemption  alsor  But  a  better  answer 
Is  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  House  are  genuinely  seeking  a  solution 
to  an  existing  serious  problem  and  are  doing 
so  in  good  faith  It  seems  really  pointless 
to  assume  that  tbe  Congress,  made  up  of 
elected  representatives  from  the  states,  will 
act  In  bad  faith  to  Injure  those  states 

CONCLUSION 

The  alternative  solution  proposed  by  the 
House  thus  possesses  i^enulne  advantages  to 
state  and  local  nuvernments  It  recognizes 
that  the  present  situation  Is  Inherently  un- 
stable, for  It  offers  only  future  financing 
difficulties  for  state  and  local  governments 
and  future  Intenslflcatlon  of  tax  Inequity  for 
the  federal  government.  If  the  solution  can 
be  Improved,  then  the  ctinstructlve  course 
Is  to  Improve  It  It  Is  therefore,  to  be  hoped 
that  sober  second  thoughts  will  take  hold 
among  the  state  and  local  officials  and  that 
they  win  approach  the  solution  In  a  more 
reflective  manner  I  believe  this  is  possible, 
for  I  prefer  to  consider  that  these  officials 
are  really  detUnjus  '>!  :i  mure  stable  and  effec- 
tive solution  than  the  status  quo 

r<:K)T  NOTTS 

•  EDrroRs  Note  The  \tHy-June  Ir.ue  of 
Tax  Policy  contained  an  article  on  "Federal 
Income  Taxation  nt  .State  and  Local  frovern- 
ment  Obllgatlnns"  by  Professor  Stanley  3 
Surrev,  Harvard  I^iw  Sch.Kjl  and  formerly 
.V-»slstant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  The 
July-.\ugust  isbue  contained  .i  reply  'The 
.\3sault  on  Ta.x-Bxempt  Bonds."  by  Patrick 
Healy.  Executive  Vice  President,  National 
League  of  Cities 

A  reply  by  Mr  Healy  to  this  article  will 
appear  In  the  next  l.ssue  of  T\x  Policy. 

The  »2  63  billion  Is  the  amount  of  fed- 
eral income  tax  thai  would  be  obtained  on 
•  124  billion  of  outstanding  bonds,  assuming 
that  as  taxable  tx>nde  they  had  an  average 
Interest  rate  of  4.72  per  cent  (Instead  of  the 
actual  average  of  about  3.32  p>er  cent)  and 
the  average  federal  tax  rate  on  that  Interest 
would  be  45  per  cent.  The  tl  86  billion  Is  the 
result  ot  the  difference  between  the  above 
average  Interest  rates 

'  See  testimony  of  Mayor  Louie  Welch  of 
Houston,  Texas,  before  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Attachment  2.  September  23,  1969 

■  atatemeni  of  Professors  Edward  Renahaw 


and  Donald  Reeb,  Graduate  Scbool  of  Public 
Affairs  and  Department  of  Boonomlca  of  9tate 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany.  Septem- 
ber 33.  1000. 

*  See  op.  cit.  footnote  2. 

*  See  Exhibit  S  In  Statement  of  Investment 
Bankers  Association  before  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  September  34.  1069,  using  data 
from  Benjamin  A.  Okner,  Income  DiMtribu- 
tUm  and  the  Federal  Income  Tax,  Ann  Arbor: 
University  of  Michigan  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  1966,  p  83.  See  also  American 
Bar  Foundation.  Studiet  in  Substantive  Tax 
Reform.  Chicago.  1969,  p  36  (60  per  oent  of 
the  Interest  Is  received  by  those  wltb  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  of  950.000  and  over) . 

*  Statement  of  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller, Senate  Finance  Committee,  Septem- 
ber 25.  1969. 

'  While  Industrial  development  and  arbi- 
tral bonds  are  not  eligible,  this  classifica- 
tion does  not  Involve  "control"  nor  does  It 
differ  from  present  law  which  does  not  grant 
a  tax-exempt  status  to  such  bonds. 

*  Statement  of  Mayor  Ilus  W.  Davis.  Kansas 
City.  Missotiri.  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
September  23,  1969. 

■  Statement  of  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  ot 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania.  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  September  23.  1969. 

■■*  Statement  of  C  Beverly  Brlley.  Mayor  of 
Nashville.  Tennessee.  President.  National 
League  of  Cities.  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
September  23.  1969. 

•■Congressional  Record.  August  7,  1069. 
p  22745 

"  See  for  examples,  statements  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  of  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York,  September  25.  1969: 
of  Mayor  Welch  of  Houston,  Texas,  September 
23.  1969;  of  Investment  Bankers  Association, 
September  24,  1969 

^  Previous  studies  are  to  the  same  general 
effect,  1  e  .  a  substantial  difference  exists  as 
between  the  revenue  lost  and  the  assistance 
to  state  and  local  government.  e.g.,  David  J. 
Ott  and  Allan  A  Meltzer.  Federal  Tax  Treat- 
ment of  State  and  Local  Securities.  Washing- 
ton :  The  Brookings  Institute.  1963. 

'  See  also  position  of  the  Urban  Institute 
Attachment  3  to  Statement  of  Mayor  Welch, 
note  12  above 

"  Some  witnesses  have  said — Investment 
Bankers  .\ssoclatlon.  note  12  above — that  the 
House  alternative  might  cause  interest  rates 
generally  to  rise  Maybe  yes.  maybe  no.  and  in 
any  event  this  is  presumably  an  asjject  of  a 
possible  Increased  flow  to  equities  with  which 
all  issuers  of  fixed  obligations  will  have  to 
reckon  But  why  is  this  an  obstacle  to  the 
solution.'  When  the  federal  government  made 
lis  own  bonds  taxable  for  reasons  of  tax 
equity.  It  was  willing  to  accept  an  effect  on 
Its  Interest  costs  and  presumably  other  rales 

'•Statement  of  Ehlers  and  Associates,  Inc  . 
Financial  Consultants.  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota. Senate  Finance  Committee,  September 
23,  1969. 

'■  Statement  of  Northcutt  Ely.  General 
Counsel.  American  Ptibllc  Power  Association. 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  September  24. 
1969. 

'"  See  Statement  of  Mayor  Brlley  on  behalf 
of  National  League  of  Cities,  note  10  above 

'•  Statement  of  Professors  Renshaw  and 
Reeb.  note  3  above:  Urban  Institute.  Attach- 
ments 1  and  3  of  Statement  of  Mayor  Welch, 
note  12  above. 

*  Statement  of  William  Summers  Johnson. 
Director  of  Finance  City  and  County  of  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii.  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee.  Sep- 
tember 24,  1960 

"  Statement  of  Governor  Norbert  T  Tier- 
man  of  Nebraska.  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
September  23.  1969,  containing  his  statement 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
behalf  ol  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference 

*"  This  discussion  Is  not  Intended  to  exclude 
the  approach  of  an  Urban  Development  Bank, 
or  still  other  alternatives  mentioned  in  my 
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earlier  dlscuslon.  The  present  issue  is  the 
House  alternative  and  this  paper  is  concerned 
with  Its  evaluation. 
<•  See  Ott  and  Meltser,  note  13  above,  at  p. 

99. 

'*  The  rate  on  tax-exempt  bonds  issued  in 
the  future  vrould  perhi^w  stabilize  cloee  to 
the  celling  reflecting  the  40  per  cent  subsidy. 
But  the  relative  volume  of  such  issues  would 
presumably  be  lower  than  such  interest  level 
alone  would  indicate,  since  buyers  would 
want  the  exempt  Interest  rate  to  reflect  other 
factors,  such  as  the  course  of  future  tax  rates 
and  liquidity  on  resale.  In  addition  to  Just  a 
precise  tax  saving  calculations  based  on  the 
Interest  rates  Involved. 


SENATE  PASSES  GRAB-BAG  TAX 
BILL 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials  criti- 
cizing the  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  its  recent  ap- 
proval of  the  tax  bill. 

The  first  is  entitled  "Tax  Bill  or  Goody 
Tree,"  published  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  December  12,  1969. 

The  second,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  December  12,  is  entitled  "Tax 
Spree  in  the  Senate." 

I  ask  that  both  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record  under  the  headline  of  a  simi- 
lar article  on  the  same  bill,  entitled  "Sen- 
ate Passes  Grab-Bag  Tax  Bill,"  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
today,  December  12,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tax  Bnx  ob  Goodt  Trxk? 
VIThen  the  tax  bill  Just  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate came  from  the  House  of  Representatlvee 
last  summer  It  was  reasonably  well  qualtfled 
for  tbe  title  it  carried.  "Tax  Reform  Bill." 

But  as  It  emerged  from  the  Senate,  after 
the  spirit  of  Santa  Glaus  generally  has  pre- 
vailed, it  looked  more  like  a  Christmas  tree 
than  a  "tax  reform"  measure. 

The  Senate  Utered  the  bill  with  amend- 
ments, most  of  them  giving  somebody  or 
other  a  tax  break. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee which  will  attempt  to  compromise 
the  Senate's  inflation-spurring,  deflcit-mak- 
ing  version  with  the  House  version. 

But  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  said  It  will  be  "em- 
barrassing" for  him  to  take  the  bill  to  the 
House  conferees  "and  tell  them  we've  loaded 
$11  billion  on  their  bill." 

Others  estimate  that  the  loss  of  revenue 
from  the  Senate  version  could  run  ais  high 
;is  $14  billion. 

The  Senate  raised  Social  Security  bene- 
fits 15  per  cent,  instead  of  the  10  per  cent 
proposed  by  President  Nixon.  It  voted  to 
raise  the  F>ersonal  exemption  of  $600  to  $700 
next  year  and  $800  In  1971.  It  would  reduce 
the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowances  from 
271;  per  cent  to  23  per  cent,  3  per  cent 
higher  than  the  House  proposed.  Repeal  of 
the  Investment  credit  tax,  voted  by  the 
House,  was  watered  down  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion to  give  special  tax  breaks  to  some  cor- 
porations, such  as  the  oil  Interests  oper- 
ating In  Alaska. 

The  Senate  added  a  $325  per  student  tax 
deduction  for  taxpayers  with  youngsters  In 
college,  and  a  host  of  other  provisions  for 
particular  Interests  which  only  a  Philadel- 
phia lawyer  can  untangle. 

The  bill,  of  course.  Is  not  entirely  without 
virtue.  For  Instance,  both  houses  agreed  that 
private  foundations  must  be  more  tightly 
regulated    to    deserve    tax    exemption.    And 


while  they  differed  on  methods,  both  ver- 
sions of  the  tax  bill  require  foundations 
to  spend  their  money  and  serve  the  purposes 
for   which   they   were   avowedly   set 'up. 

But  by  and  large  the  Senate  made  a 
shambles  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

And  U  this  measure  should  survive  the 
compromise  committee  In  susbtantlally  the 
form  adopted  by  the  Senate,  President  Nix- 
on would  have  no  logical  choice  except  to 
carry  out  his  threat  to  veto  It.  Because  the 
bill,  as  it  now  stands,  would  seriously  crip- 
ple Mr.  Nixon's  effort  to  slow  down  infla- 
tion and  poeltlvely  wreck  any  hoi)e  of  get- 
ting the  government  budget  In  balance. 

But  meanwhile  there  Is  ground  for  hope 
that  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  MlUs,  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  his 
House  coUeagues  will  be  stout  enough  and 
persuasive  enough  In  the  compromise  com- 
mittee to  strip  the  bill  of  much  of  Its  cost- 
ly gingerbread. 

The  government,  and  the  taxpayers  them- 
selves, simply  cannot  afford  the  Senate's 
Christmas  tree  in  the  present  state  of  gov- 
ernment flnances  and  when  inflation  is  still 
a  long  way  from  being  effectively  restrained. 


proper  restrictions  and  eliminated  the  ?!• 
nance  Committee's  40-year  limitation  on  the 
life  of  foundations.  No  doubt  some  of  its 
other  changes  In  a  highly  complex  bill  will  be 
found  worth  saving,  but  it  has  thrown  an 
enormous  burden  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  produce  a  bill  that  wlU  be  accept- 
able to  the  White  House  and  to  the  country. 
The  major  task  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees will  be  to  restore  the  bill  to  Its  origi- 
nal objective  of  screening  out  the  Inequities 
of  the  present  law.  This  can  be  readily  ac- 
complished vrtthout  siphoning  off  the  rev- 
enue that  is  needed  for  expanded  educa- 
tional, social  and  environmental  programs 
and  without  feeding  the  flres  of  Inflation. 
The  reckless  nature  of  the  Senate's  spree  has 
thrown  an  extraordinary  burden  on  the  con- 
ferees, who  must  still  try  to  produce  a  re- 
spectable tax-reform  bill. 


Tax  SPRia:  tn  the  Senate 
The  once-promising  tax-reform  bill  came 
out  of  the  Senate  yesterday  loaded  with 
goodies  In  keeping  with  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. Rushing  heedlessly  to  attach  more  vote- 
catching  baubles  to  the  measure,  the  Senate 
almost  lost  sight  of  Its  original  goal,  which 
was  to  eliminate  special  favors  and  discrimi- 
nation from  the  country's  tax  structtire.  In 
the  face  of  this  wallowing  In  Irresponsibility 
even  the  strongest  defenders  of  democracy 
are  left  with  a  hopeless  feeling. 

As  a  climax  to  Its  spree,  the  Senate  even 
tried  to  use  the  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  a  new 
protectionist  policy.  Of  course  there  was  no 
time  for  the  Senate  itself  to  formulate  and 
adopt  a  trade  poUcy  that  would  recognize 
the  national  interest  In  exports  as  well  as 
Imports.  So  It  recklessly  voted  to  let  the 
President  curtail  the  Importation  of  any 
product  which  threatens  to  disrupt  the  Amer- 
ican market  if  It  comes  from  a  county  that 
discriminates  against  our  exports.  The  pro- 
{xsal  has  no  appropriate  safeguards.  It  Is  In 
conflict  with  existing  trade  policy  and  wholly 
out  of  place  in  a  tax-reform  bill.  Yet  the 
Senate  chalked  up  a  6&-30  score  in  regard  to 
It,  apparently  without  a  second  thought  as 
to  what  the  effect  on  the  national  economy 
would  be. 

No  doubt  this  brainstorm  will  be  readily 
discarded  by  the  conference  committee,  but 
the  most  costly  of  all  the  Senate  amend- 
ments Is  another  matter.  We  refer  to  the  $6- 
bllllon  social  security  bonanza  attached  to 
the  blU.  With  the  steady  rise  In  living  costs. 
Congress  must  of  course  raise  social  security 
payments.  But  the  country  simply  cannot 
afford  a  15  per  cent  Jump  at  this  time  plus 
a  boost  in  the  minimum  payment  from  $55 
to  $100  a  month  for  single  persons  and  $150 
for  couples.  The  only  reason  for  attaching 
these  plums  to  the  tax-reform  bill  was  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  President  to 
reject  them.  Even  If  the  House  Insists  on 
separating  the  social  security  benefits  from 
the  tax  bill,  the  proposed  addition  of  $6  bil- 
lion to  social  security  spending  will  continue 
to  complicate  the  fiscal  picture. 

It  is  the  combination  of  this  costly  ges- 
ture with  the  revenue-slashing  Gore  amend- 
ment which  has  put  the  Senate  In  the  pos- 
ture of  throwing  discretion  to  the  winds.  One 
estimate  U  to  the  effect  that  the  combina- 
tion will  change  the  prospect  of  a  $3-bllllon 
surplus  In  fiscal  1971  under  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  to  a  $7.5-bllUon  deficit  In  the 
face  of  continued  Inflationary  pressures  this 
amounts  to  an  abdication  of  responsibility. 
The  Senate  is  entitled  to  a  good  deal  of 
credit  for  some  of  Its  refining  amendments. 
It  voted  to  permit  foundations  to  continue 
financing    voter    registration    drives    under 


THE  WORKING  POOR 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  our  de- 
liberations over  tax  reform,  we  have 
looked  at  the  plight  of  a  number  of 
groups  in  our  society.  Prominent  among 
these  were  the  so-caUed  middle  Ameri- 
cEins. 

Several  weeks  earlier,  the  economic 
opportunity  amendments  were  passed  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

American  society  has  been  increasingly 
dominated  by  slogans  and  labels.  A  mere 
catchword,  or  phrase,  conjures  up  an 
image  of  thousands  of  stereotyped  fig- 
ures, uniform  in  occupation,  income,  so- 
cial attitude  and  political  orientation. 
Then,  predicated  upon  this  image,  the 
group's  reaction  to  any  set  of  circum- 
stances is  assumed. 

Although  our  labels  and  slogans  may 
be  proliferating  more  rapidly  thsm  ever, 
this  trend  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  uniquely 
American. 

I  think,  however,  that  such  assump- 
tions are  unfortunate  and,  perhaps,  dan- 
gerous in  their  oversimpUflcation.  For 
these  labels  serve  little  other  purpose 
than  to  widen  the  divisions,  and  to 
intensify  the  conflicts,  in  American 
society. 

One  of  the  most  harmful  results  of 
this  trend  is  the  misconceptions  attached 
to  poverty. 

Many  people  regard  the  poor  as  only 
the  unemployed  individuals  who  live  In 
the  squalor  of  the  urban  slum. 

Their  livelihood  comes,  possibly,  from 
exploiting  the  more  sordid  aspects  of 
urban  life,  and  from  "government  hand- 
outs." 

Most  often,  they  are  members  of  a 
minority  group. 

Always,  they  are  shiftless  and  irrespon- 
sible. 

On  the  basis  of  this  distorted  view  of 
poverty,  many  Americans  deplore  public 
assistance.  They  consider  our  welfare 
system  to  be  both  unnecessary  and  un- 
just. 

Were  the  problem  of  poverty  in  this 
Nation  that  simple,  we  would  have  licked 
it  long  ago.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
view  is  far  from  realistic. 

Certainly,  poverty  can  be  overcome,  but 
our  efforts  cannot  succeed  without  full 
support  from  the  American  people.  And, 
as  long  as  poverty  continues  to  be  Iden- 
tified with  indigence,  this  support  is  go- 
ing to  be  withheld. 
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In  a  recent  issue  of  Social  Service  Out- 
loolc.  a  publication  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Services,  columnist 
Sylvia  Porter  addresses  herself  to  this 
situation.  In  a  concise  and  forthright 
manner,  she  points  out  that  such  fallacy 
is  "sickeningly  inaccurate." 

Because  I  believe  that  Miss  Porter 
raises  a  long  ignored  and  vital  point, 
I  astc  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
her  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CXtr  Working  Poor 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

If   you   were   a«ked    "what   U   the    biggest 

single  factor  contributing  to  poverty  m  this 

oountry'"  you  almost  surely  would  say  'being 

without  a  Job." 

You  would  b«  wrong 

Por  the  fact  is  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  nation's  25.400  000  {>oor  live  In  house- 
holds in  which  the  father  or  mother  or  both 
parents  work — and  one  in  three  of  these 
works  fuU-'.ime  year  around  As  former 
Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz  put  It,  the 
majority  who  *»▼«  In  poverty  'do  so  not  be- 
cause the  hea4-r»f  the  family  Is  unemployed, 
but  because  he  di)esn't  get  a  decent  living 
for  the  Wi)rlc  he  does 

.■Vnd  ais  Dorf>thy  Newman,  a  brilliant  Labor 
Department  economist,  adds,  this  is  not  the 
nme  of  the  discouraged'  worker  who  cannot 
find  a  Job.  but  of  the  discouraged'  worker 
who  Is  expected  to  work  fxill-tlme  at  low 
wages  and  -ATth  Utile  or  no  chancy  of  ad- 
vancement  ' 

A  popular  humorous  '  button  today  pro- 
claims "I  tight  poverty — I  work.  '  but  a  look 
at  the  facts  makes  this  far  from  humorous 
A  recent  Oregon  survey  of  several  thousand 
women  heading  their  own  households  showed 
91  percent  holding  full-time  Jobs  but  one- 
third  still  '.iving  below  the  official  poverty 
line. 

Anotiier  recent  study  In  the  Mississippi 
Delta  region  revealed  four  out  of  five  Negro 
fanuilea  living  on  incomes  of  leas  than  $3  000 
a  year — although  a  majority  of  these  families 
was  headed  bv  an  employed  worker  TTie  av- 
e.-age  pay  of  U  S  farmworkers  now  is  between 
S4  and  %i  a  day. 

In   major    US     city   slums.    15    percent   of 

full-time  workers  earn  less  than  >55  a  week. 

In  Charleston.  S  C  ,  site  of  the  recent  bitter 

h'jspltaJ  workers'  strike.   SI  30  an   hour  was 

the  going  wage 

The  median  yearly  earnings  of  a  private 
household  worker  are  now  $1,061;  of  the 
laundry  worker,  »2.729;  hotel  worker.  »2.496. 
restaurant  worker  i2  147:  health  service 
worker,  J3.156  (Median  means  half  earn 
more;   half  earn  lees  "haii  these  levels  ■ 

The  widespread  ni>tion  that  millions  now 
on  welfare  are  able-bodied  men  ennrel". 
capable  of  working  and  .supporting  rheir  fam- 
ilies—  but  Just  too  lazv  to  do  so- -Is  sick- 
eningly  inaccurate 

Most  of  these  "able-bodied  men  actually 
are  women  with  pre-school  children  Most 
others  are  too  old  or  too  handicapped  to  work 
In  many  cases,  becau.se  of  the  man  m  the 
house'  rule  for  welfare  recipients  a  tanuly 
may  not  receive  beneflts  if  there  is  an  able- 
bodied  man  living  at  home  i ,  the  men  are 
forced  to  abandon  their  families  so  that  the 
women  and  children  can  receive  beneflts 

The  fundamental  point  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  poor  do  work  at  bottom  in- 
come Jobs  \  Labor  Department  survey  of 
Ix>or  male  family  heads  revealed  that  four 
out  of  9ve  of  them  had  worked  sometime 
during  the  year 

Employment  Is  not  enough 
Job  training  for  the  hard  core  and  other 
unemployed  Americans  to  place  them  in  un- 
sUlled  or  low  skilled  Jobs  is  not  enough. 


Even  {^resident  Nixon's  recently  proposed 
system  of  federal  income  supplements  for 
poor  workers  as  well  as  non-worker*  could 
turn  out  to  be  a  superficial  form  of  first  aid. 
as  demeaning  and  humiliating  as  today's 
paternalistic  welfare  .system 

What  Is  desperately  needed  is  u  profound 
change  in  our  attitudes  toward  compensa- 
tion of  workers  in  our  c<3untry — so  that  the 
Individual  willing  and  able  to  produce  a  thing 
or  perform  a  .service  which  our  s<x-lety  con- 
siders necessary  and  valuable  can  count  on 
earning  a  wage  on  which  he  can  support 
himself  and  his  family  above  the  poverty 
line 

Decades  ago  we  In  the  U  S  made  a  national 
commitment  to  support  by  direct  subsidies 
those  among  us  too  sick,  too  old,  too  hsuidl- 
capped  to  work  to  provide  for  themselves 
Now  we  must  overhaul  our  altitudes  and  And 
new  solutions  for  the  plight  of  another  group, 
the  working  poor 


THE  GREAT  US.  FRANCHISING 
BOOM 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  Dect-mber  9.  I  aiuiounced 
hearings  scheduled  for  JanuaiT  -0,  21. 
and  22  on  "The  Impact  of  Franchising 
on  Small  Busin€«s"  before  my  Senate 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  on  Urban 
and  Rural  Economic  Development. 

At  tliat  time.  I  referred  Senators  to 
an  article  on  franchising  which  was  pub- 
lished m  the  December  8  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  that  quite  ac- 
curaU'ly  described  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  this  concept  in  recent  years. 

Because  of  franchising's  explosive  ex- 
pansion. I  believe  an  indepth  study  into 
all  aspects  of  this  concept  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  a  better  understanding  of  how 
It  is  affectinK  our  economy,  particularly 
our  small  business  community. 

Several  of  our  national  news  maga- 
zines have  already  published  articles  on 
tranchi.sing  Their  editors  .should  be  com- 
mended for  .selecting  such  a  timely  topic 
for  public  discussion.  One  such  article 
apix'ared  recently  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine The  article,  entitled  "The  Great 
US.  Franchising  Boom."  was  excellently 
written  by  Newswt?ek's  general  editor. 
Rich  Tliomas,  who  provided  us  with  some 
mformative  insights  uiio  ihe  new  world 
of  franchising.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  US.  Franchising  Boom 

'We're  dealing  with  an  emotional  second 
only  to  Hugh  Hefners  to  own  your  own 
business,  '  said  Al  Lapln  Jr  In  Los  Angeles 
last  week  'And  If  I  can  tlnd  out  how  to 
franchise  sex,  I'll  really  have  It  made." 

Lapln  would  appear  to  have  It  made  al- 
ready A  decade  ago  he  was  p>eddllng  cotTee 
to  factory  snack  shops.  Since  then  the  dap- 
per little  head  of  International  Industries 
which  now  operates  twenty  different  fran- 
chlsed  businesses  from  the  International 
House  of  Pancakes  to  the  Sawyer  Business 
Colleges,  has  risen  to  fame,  fortune  (he's 
worth  at  least  (40  million  on  paper),  and 
a  listing  of  his  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  In  fact,  the  fabulous  riches  of 
Lapln  and  such  entrepreneurs  as  Ray  Kroc 
of  McDonald's  hamburgers  (who  Is  worth  at 
least  •liX)  million  (  and  John  Bri>wn  Jr  and 
Jack  Massey  of  Kentucky  Pried  Chicken 
I  who  have  cleared  well  over  WO  million 
a  piece)   have  drawn  a  feverlah  mob  of  Imi- 


tators, promoters  and  fast-buck  artists  into 
the  dafBest  boom  of  the  decade:  The  Oreat 
Franchising  Oimae. 

It  l8  a  game  that  everyone  can  play — 
from  the  biggest  names  In  show  business 
and  the  craftiest  financiers  of  Wall  Street 
to  the  man  on  the  street.  The  latter  has 
gotten  In  on  the  action  either  by  buying  a 
franchise  or  by  buying  one  of  the  scores  of 
stocks  In  franchise  companies  that  have 
rushed  to  market  in  the  last  year. 

GOLDEN  names 

The  celebrity  phenomenon  Is  a  story  all 
bv  itself  E^a  Oabor  ( wig  txjutlques).  'Tony 
Bennett  (spaghetti  restaurants),  Johnny 
Carson  (Here's  Johnny's  restaurants),  Ed 
McMahon  lA  to  Z  Rental  Centers),  Jerry 
Le^vis  (  movie  houses ) ,  Mickey  Mantle  ( Coun- 
try C(x>kin'),  Mahalla  Jackson  (GIorl-FYled 
Chicken),  Joe  Namath  (Broadway  Joe's  res- 
taurants), Trlnl  Lopez  (Mexican  restau- 
rants ) .  Rowan  and  Martin  i  Laugh-In  restau- 
rants featuring,  among  other  delicacies, 
'Pickle  Plnger  frankfurters")— these  and 
scores  of  others  have  discovered  that  their 
names  can  be  worth  millions  when  strate- 
gically  placed    in   the   franchise'  game 

The  celebrities  are  concentrated  In  the 
hottest  area  of  the  franchising  game — fast- 
:.x>d  and  '.imlted-menu  diners — but  the  vari- 
ety is  typical  of  the  entire  scene.  The  fran- 
chises include  auto-transmlsslon  centers, 
mobile  brake-repair  services,  nursery  day- 
care centers,  yard  goods  (a  Hollywood,  Fla  , 
franchiser  named  "Uncle  Sam"  Shepett  is 
fraiichlslnt^  Betsy  Ross  fabric  stores),  ladles 
clothing  and  computer  schools  In  the  last 
year,  says  the  International  Franchise  As- 
sociation, the  number  of  franchisers  has 
grown  from  780  to  900. 

In  any  boom  as  yeasty  as  franchising. 
there  are  bound  to  be  excesses.  Many  "fran- 
chise rows  "  lining  hlgh-traflnc  blocks  In  such 
towns  as  Port  Lauderdale,  Denver  and  Nash- 
ville have  become  so  over-bulU  with  fast- 
food  Joints  that  sales  of  the  franchisees  are 
suffering.  Then  too,  many  hastily  organized 
freuichlses.  after  collecting  "front  money  " — 
down  payments  from  franchisees  for  rights 
to  a  franchise  name  and  system — have  sim- 
ply folded  up  Teen  Clubs  International, 
which  had  .sold  dozens  of  franchises  for  Hul- 
!abaKM>  tliscotheques.  recently  died,  and  the 
franchisees  may  get  back  only  about  10  cents 
on  'he  dollar 

DEFLATION 

In  another  area,  the  stock  prices  of  many 
new  franchises  seemed  wildly  inflated  and 
the  shakiest  have  come  plummeting  down 
this  summer  Broadway  Joe';:-,  for  Instance, 
had  Just  one  restaurant  when  it  sold  200,000 
shares  to  the  public  last  spring  at  $10  a 
share.  This  meant  that  Joe  Namath.  who 
had  received  145.000  additional  shares  for 
the  use  of  his  name,  had  an  instant  paper 
profit  of  almost  $1.5  million.  The  stock 
reached  a  high  of  $17  before  sinking  but 
even  at  last  week's  close  of  $5  a  share,  Na- 
math still  held  stock  worth  $725,000 

Franchise  experts.  Indeed,  scoff  at  the  en- 
tire celebrity  phenomenon  Many  are  orga- 
nized on  the  flimsiest  of  bases  by  Inexperi- 
enced people  Arthur  Treacher's  household 
cleaning  service  has  already  collapsed — 
though  about  35  franchisees  continue  op)er- 
ating  Independently  under  the  Treacher 
brand  name  Undaunted,  Treacher  has  moved 
on  to  a  new  flsh-and-chlps  promotion,  "The 
i-elebrlty  gimmick  might  bring  the  people  In 
the  first  time  around."  says  Ben  Newman,  an 
editor  of  Modern  Franchising  magazine,  "but 
If  the  food  is  lousy,  they're  not  going  to  come 
back  even  if  you  have  Ood  In  the  logo."  "I 
couldn't  hit  a  baseball  as  well  as  Mickey 
Mantle,"  said  David  B  Slater,  a  fourteen-year 
franchising  veteran  who  is  now  launching 
the  Slzzlebord  hot  sandwich  chain,  "but  I 
think  I  know  more  about  franchising." 

Outright  fraud  Is  a  part  of  the  franchise 
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scene,  too.  The  Poet  Office's  mall-fraud  divi- 
sion, which  handled  98  franchise  cases — 
mostly  front-money  swindle^— In  flscal  1968, 
closed  129  cases  In  the  year  ended  last  June, 
The  problem  ha*  grown  so  great  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  considering  set- 
ting up  a  unit  to  screen  franchise  ads  for 
fraud.  "The  shysters."  said  one  government 
official,  "have  moved  Into  this  area  fast." 

EXPLODING    CHICKEN 

Franchising,  of  course,  Is^really  nothing 
new.  Automobiles,  tires,  soft  drinks  and  gaso- 
line are  sold  largely  or  wholly  through  fran- 
chlsed  local  entrepreneurs  and  so  are  door- 
to-door  cosmetics  like  Avon  and  household 
wares  like  Puller.  But  the  seeds  of  the  cur- 
rent craze  were  planted  by  the  enormous 
postwar  successes  of  modern  motel  franchises 
(Holiday  Inns  now  does  more  than  $397  mil- 
lion in  business  annually)  and  highway 
restaurant  chains  (Howard  Johnson's,  $229 
million).  Then,  when  Kentucky  Pried 
Chicken  burst  on  the  stock  market  In  March 
of  1966.  the  franchise  scene  exploded. 

John  Brown,  a  lawyer  with  a  background 
in  sales,  and  Jack  Massey,  a  Nashville  busi- 
nessman, had  bought  KFC  from  its  founder, 
Col.  Harland  Sanders,  for  $2  million  in  cash 
In  1964  and  had  aggressively  pushed  Its  carry- 
out  chicken  stores  into  nearly  every  state  In 
the  union  by  the  time  of  the  1966  public 
stock  ofTerlng.  The  stock  came  out  at  the 
equivalent  of  $3  on  the  9.8  million  shares 
now  outstanding  and  soared  heavenward:  It 
closed  Just  a  point  below  Its  all-time  high  at 
$52.50  last  week.  In  addition  to  Brown  and 
Massey.  the  dazzling  rise  has  made  million- 
aires of  more  than  30  Kentucky  Fried  em- 
ployees. Including  Colonel  Sanders's  former 
secretary.  What's  more,  something  like  100 
of  Kentucky  Prled's  franchisees — many  of 
whom  operate  whole  strings  of  stores — have 
become  millionaires,  t(X) 

This  sort  of  thing  does  not  go  unnoticed 
in  business  Franchise  schemes,  particularly 
chicken  shops,  proliferated — nowhere  more 
r.ipldly  than  In  Nashville,  which  was  Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken's  home  base  until  it 
moved  this  year  to  Louisville  As  of  last  week, 
no  fewer  than  34  different  franchise  opera- 
tions were  headquartered  In  Nashville  (there 
Is  hardly  a  hillbilly  singer  in  town  who 
doesn't  have  something  going  for  him),  and 
more  op>eratloiis  are  appearing.  An  extreme 
was  achieved  last  month  when  two  funeral 
directors  launched  a  skyscraper-mausoleum 
franchise. 

SAGA 

For  sheer  color  and  complexity,  however, 
none  of  Nashville's  franchising  stories  equals 
the  saga  of  Minnie  Pearl's.  Bedazzled  by  Ken- 
tucky Prled's  success.  John  J.  Hogker  Jr.,  a 
young  attorney  who  had  Just  lost 'his  bid  to 
become  Tennessee's  governor,  announced  to 
his  brother  Henry  that  he  Intended  to  ride 
Into  the  Statehouse  "on  the  back  of  a 
chicken."  Hooker  persuaded  "Grand  Old 
Opry"  star  Minnie  Pearl,  the  "howdee  girl 
from  Grinder's  Switch,"  to  lend  her  name  to 
a  franchise  chicken  operation. 

The  persuasive  Hooker,  proceeding  on  what 
he  calls  his  "blitz  theory,"  sold  franchising 
rights  in  huge  blocks  to  local  Investors 
everywhere  and  has  long  since  sold  out  all 
territories — even  in  Europe.  Even  more 
quickly.  Hooker  offered  his  stock  to  the  pub- 
lic—at $6.75  a  share  in  May  of  1968.  The 
trouble,  according  to  Wall  Street  analysts  to- 
day, is  that  Minnie  Pearl's  stock  price  was 
based  on  the  dazzling  volume  of  "front 
money"  Hooker  was  receiving  while  actual 
stores  were  slow  to  be  built— there  are  only 
275  today  vs.  Kentucky  Prled's  2,600.  This 
means  that  steady  income  from  franchise 
royalties  Is  j>altry  and  the  one-shot  front- 
money  potential  Is  gone.  What's  more,  many 
of  Hooker's  stores  are  being  squeezed  In 
chicken  wars. 


To  keep  Mlnmle  Pearl's  Income  up  until 
more  stores  actually  go  on  line  and  generate 
royalties.  Hooker  has  maneuvered  frantically. 
In  one  Instance  this  year  Hooker  took  $8 
million  he  obtained  from  the  sale  of  some  of 
his  own  shares  in  Minnie  Pearl  and  bought 
200  franchises  In  a  brand-new  scheme — ice- 
cream parlors — that  his  company  had  Just 
launched.  This  massive  dose  of  front  money 
■win  help  hypo  the  earnings  of  Minnie  Pearl's 
f>arent,  which  is  now  called  Performance  Sys- 
tems, Inc.  "If  franchises  are  poison,"  says 
Hooker  grandly,  "then  [I]  took  the  biggest 
dose."  But  Hooker's  slelght-of-hand  is  evi- 
dently not  Impressing  a  newly  cautious  Wall 
Street:  Performance  Systems  stock  slumped 
to  close  at  an  all-time  low  last  week  of  $3  a 
share. 

FAST  RETREAT 

Hooker's  operations  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  be  affected  by  saturated  markets.  Indeed, 
the  shake-out  Is  already  under  way.  Five 
Wishbone  Pried  Chicken  stores  have  closed 
in  Memphis  In  the  last  year.  Chicken  Delight 
has  seen  at  least  100  of  Its  franchises  fold, 
with  the  number  of  its  stores  shrinking  from 
660  m  1966  to  553  last  week.  Out  in  Anaheim. 
Calif.,  James  Donovan,  who  dropped  nearly 
$45,000  on  a  Burger  Chef  franchise  ground 
up  in  the  hamburger  wars,  tells  what  it  Is 
like  on  the  firing  line.  "Oh  gosh,"  said  Dono- 
van, "when  they  moved  in,  my  business  must 
have  dropped  40  p>er  cent." 

Is  the  great  franchise  game,  then,  all  over? 
The  answer  seems  to  be.  probably  not — at 
least  not  yet.  For  one  thing,  every  business 
boom  goes  through  a  shake-out  at  some  stage 
before  resuming  normal  growth.  Also,  the 
best  current  studies  Indicate  that  the  fran- 
chlsed  restaurants  and  fast-food  houses 
are  killing  off  ordinary  restaurants  and  shops 
far  more  often  than  each  other.  In  addition, 
many  giant  corpwratlons  have  decided  that 
franchising  is  a  wave  of  the  1970s.  They  are 
prepared  to  take  whatever  lumps  are  neces- 
sary to  carve  positions  in  the  markets.  The 
Ust  of  corporations  already  in  the  field  or 
studying  the  possibility  ranges  from  most  of 
the  biggest  food  packagers  (PlUsbury,  Gen- 
eral Foods,  et  al.)  to  Humble  Oil  and  City  In- 
vesting. Finally,  the  smell  of  quick  riches 
through  franchising  is  still  tempting. 

The  aroma  can  stimulate  veterans  as  well 
as  anyone  else.  HoUday  Inns  has  installed 
1,150  motels  and  hopes  to  build  2,000  more 
m  the  next  decade.  Yet  only  recently,  the 
company  began  experimenting  with  some- 
thing new:  It  has  opened  fast-sandwich 
restaurant  called  Johnny  HoUday  in  Mem- 
phis. "There  is  still."  said  franchise-sales  vice 
president  W.  Jefferles  Mann,  "plenty  of  room 
m  the  fast-food  field," 


SENATORS  AND  STAFFS  URGED  TO 
SEE  MOVIE,  "MANANA  IS  TODAY" 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  <Mr.  Yarborough>  and 
I  have  arranged  for  a  showing  of  the  film 
"Manana  is  Today"  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 16,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  New 
Senate  OfHce  Building.  The  picture  de- 
picts the  educational  problems  of  the 
Mexican-American  youngster  and  shows 
a  most  promising  approach,  the  bilingual 
program^  in  helping  to  solve  them. 

We  have  arranged  to  have  personnel 
from  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Meixcan- Amer- 
ican Affairs  to  be  present  to  answer  any 
questions  that  Senators  or  staffs  may 
have  regarding  the  bilingual  program. 
This  film  will  be  shown  at  9:30  a.m.  and 
again  at  1:30  p.m. 

I  want  to  urge  as  many  Senators  and 


members  of  their  staffs  to  attend  this 
film,  because  in  the  next  few  days  we 
will  be  considering  the  bilingual  program 
in  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
I  sent  to  all  Senators  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

December  12,   1969, 

Hon. , 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wasfiington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoLLEActTE;  In  the  next  few  days, 
the  Senate  will  be  considering  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  bill.  As  the  sponsors  of 
the  Bilingual  program,  we  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  this  program  is  fully 
funded  in  view  of  the  great  need  that  exists 
and  the  program's  potential. 

We  know  that  Senators  and  their  staffs, 
other  than  those  who  represent  the  South- 
western states,  are  probably  not  as  familiar 
with  these  needs  and  the  Bilingual  program 
as  we  are.  In  the  Southwestern  states,  there 
are  five  million  Mexican-American  children, 
three  million  of  whom  do  not  speak  English, 
Educational  statistics  show  that  the  average 
number  of  years  of  school  completed  by 
those  with  Spanish  surnames  Is  7.4,  for  non- 
whites,  9,  and  12.14  for  whites.  Of  the  1.6 
million  Mexican-American  children  enter- 
ing the  first  grade  in  the  five  Southwestern 
states,  one  million  will  drop  out  before  they 
reach  the  eighth  grade.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  these  statistics  are  shocking  and 
Intolerable. 

If  you  are  not  fiuent  in  Spanish,  imagine 
what  it  would  be  like  to  enter  a  school  where 
the  instruction  was  given  in  Spanish.  You 
would  naturally  have  to  master  the  new 
language  as  well  as  the  subject  contents.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  many 
youngsters  facing  this  same  situation  then 
ijecome  frustrated  and  fall  behind,  and  be- 
come discouraged  and  drop  out. 

The  Bilingual  program  has  the  potential 
of  changing  all  this,  and  we  have  arranged 
for  the  showing  of  a  film,  "Manana  is  To- 
day," on  Tuesday,  December  16.  at  9:30  A.M. 
and  1:30  P.M.  in  G-308,  Auditorium  in  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  We  have  also  arranged 
for  individuals  from  the  agencies  who  ad- 
minister and  who  are  interested  in  the  Bi- 
lingual program  to  be  on  hand  to  answer  any 
questions  about  the  program  that  you  may 
have.  » 

We  hope  that  you  and  your  staff  will  make 
a  special  effort  to  attend  one  of  these  show- 
ings and  that  you  will  agree  that  full  fund- 
ing is  needed. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph   Yarbobouch. 
George  MtjRPHY. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legisative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Randolph  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
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FORdON  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  19«9 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  AssisTAirr  Ligislativc  Clskx.  A 
bill  (HJl.  14580)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistant  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESLDLNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  obUlned  the  fioor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Maine  been  recognized? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  that,  while  the  Senator  Is  explain- 
ing the  amendment,  perhaps  we  can  come 
to  an  agreement  on  a  limitation  of  time. 
I  understlmd  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  tHe"commlttee  has  no  objection 
to  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MTJSEJE.  An  hour  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  40  mmutes 
be  better? 

Mr.  MUSKLE.  Since  I  have  a  new 
amendment.  I  will  take  a  little  tmie  to 
explain  it.  I  suggest  an  hour,  and  we 
may  not  need  to  use  it. 

CHANIMOC3-CON3KNT    ACSEEMF.NT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
I  Mr.  MosKiz»  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  has  not  been  offered 
yet.  Is  it  agreeable  that  the  time  limita- 
tion be  effective  when  the  amendment  is 
offered?  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDE3?.  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  be- 
fore the  time  limitation  agreement  I  was 
called  to  a  conference  and  I  would  like 
to  speak  for  1  or  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  L,  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  WILLIAM  P. 
ROGERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  a  news- 
paper article  by  one  of  the  Nation's  really 
good  reporters.  Mr.  R.  H.  Shackford. 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  Thursday.  November  27.  1969. 
The  article  concerns  the  10-month 
period  William  Pierce  Rogers  has  served 
as  Secretary  of  State,  and  is  entitled. 
"The  Most  Relaxed  VIP  Since  Cordell 
Hull." 


The  article  mentions  the  fact  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  has  adhered  to  the 
fullest  to  the  President's  inaugural  sug- 
gestion that  we  lower  our  voices  and 
abandon  inflated  rhetoric,  angry  rhet- 
oric, and  bombastic  rhetoric.  What  this 
Secretary  of  State  has  done  has  been 
accomplished  with  distinction,  dedica- 
tion, and  integrity.  He  has  performed 
extremely  well  as  Secretary  of  State.  He 
has  achieved  a  great  degree  of  compe- 
tence since  taking  conti'ol  of  that  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  about  this  low  pro- 
filed man.  this  man  who  does  not  lec- 
ture, this  man  who  deals  conscientiously 
and  devotedly  with  problems  despite 
their  complexity  and  sometimes  their 
confusion,  be  placed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Tax  P&KsioENT's  Cabinbt — WiLXiAM  Rocxas: 

Thb    Most    Reu^xed    VIP    Since    Coboxix 

HVTLL 

I  Eorroa's  Note. — Since  President  Nixon 
cook  office  last  Jaoiuary  the  12  members  of  tiU 
official  family,  '.he  Cabinet,  have  by  now  had 
occasion  to  test  their  mettle  w:th  Congress 
and  in  the  Sres  of  national  debate  This  Is 
another  in  a  series  of  profile- assessmenta  of 
how  each  of  these  men  has  fared  In  bU  Job.) 
(  By  R.  H  Shackford) 

William  Pierce  Rogers,  the  moet  relaxed 
Secretary  of  State  since  Cordell  Hull  speaks 
rarely  In  public — either  In  speeches  or  preu 
conferences.  And  when  he  does,  he  speaics 
softly 

I  think  I  have  the  right  personality  for 
our  times."  he  says.  "That  doesn't  mean  I  am 
not  Qrm.  You  don't  have  to  acquiesce  In  the 
demands  of  others  to  get  along  with  them. 
But  you  don't  have  to  be  abrasive  either." 

The  Secretary  of  State's  name  Is  not  a 
"household  word"  and  Mr.  Rogers  seems  to 
hope  It  never  will  be. 

This  attitude  makes  Mr.  Rogers  a  bit  of  an 
enigma.  Bv«n  within  the  Administration.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  acquired  a  unique  reputation. 
Some  say.  half  Jokingly,  that  he  seems  to  be 
the  only  hli;h  official  who  was  listening  when 
President  Nixon  appealed  to  Amerlcams  In 
his  inaugural  address  to  "lower  your  voices" 
and  to  abandon  "inflated  rhetoric  .  .  .  angry 
rhetoric  .  .    bombastic  rhetoric." 

At  Che  end  of  10  months  as  the  President's 
chief  adviser  on  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Rogers 
never  has  violated  that  Inaugural  appeal — 
either  In  public  or.  his  associates  say.  In 
private 

HE    DOESN'T    LKCTUEE 

Another  favorite  Rogers  dictum,  which  has 
made  him  popular  with  American  and  foreign 
diplomats.  Is:  "I  don't  lecture."  He  Is  proud 
that  he  and  Soviet  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gro- 
myko  got  on  a  Srst-name  basis  at  their 
meetings  in  New  York  in  September 

Mr  Rogers'  associates  say  he  Is  an  attentive 
listener  and  a  sharp  questioner 

He  has  started  an  unprecedented  series  of 
luncheons  with  groups  of  middle-echelon 
officers  in  the  State  Department  to  hear  their 
views.  In  Hong  Kong  last  summer  he  spent 
hours  listening  to  America's  top  China  watch- 
ers, who  over  the  years  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  listening  to  lectures  about  China 
by  Mr   Rogers'  predecessors. 

itr  Rogers  says  he  tried  to  talk  Mr  NLxon 
out  of  appointing  him  Secretary  of  State  be- 
cause the  appointment  would  be  criticized  on 
grounds  of  his  lack  of  foreign  affairs  experi- 
ence and  because  bis  long  frlendsiiip  and  as- 
sociation with  Mr  Nixon  would  Invite  a 
charge  of  "cronyism." 


But  th«  Prwldsnt  tbougbt  a  Sacretary  of 
State  without  precoooelved  Ideas  and  not 
bogged  down  with  years  of  Involvement  in 
the  Uttle  wheels  of  foreign  policy  would  be 
an  asset.  Purthermore,  Mr.  Nixon  tias  prom- 
ised during  the  campaign  that  in  foreign 
affairs  he.  the  President,  would  call  the  tune. 

rufOB  rr  a  chaixkngk 

Mr.  Rogers  now  likes  the  Job  and  finds  It  a 
challenge.  He  thinks  bis  training  as  a  blg- 
tlme  lawyer  has  been  Invaluable. 

"The  problems  of  foreign  policy  demand 
that  you  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  as 
In  the  practice  of  law."  he  says.  "The  Im- 
portant tiling  for  a  secretary  Is  to  weigh 
the  evidence  carefully  before  deciding.  That's 
what  a  lawyer  has  to  do." 

He  has  great  respect  for  the  expertise  in 
the  State  Department.  But  he  adds:  "I  ac- 
cept nothing  from  anyone  as  gospel." 

Mr.  Rogers'  associates  are  getting  accus- 
tomed to  his  asking  tuiorthodox  and  unex- 
pected questions.  During  a  recent  discussion 
about  U.S.  poUcy  toward  a  military  dictator- 
ship In  lAtln  America.  Mr.  Rogers  is  s&ld  to 
have  startled   his  experts  Into  silence. 

What  Is  U.S.  jxjllcy.  he  asked,  when  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  that  has  acquired  power  by 
force  starts  doing  for  its  own  people  what  we 
have  been  unsuccessfully  urging  more  dem- 
ocratic regimes  to  do? 

A  veteran  diplomat  repUed:  "No  one  has 
ever  asked  such  a  question  before." 

Mr.  Rogers  confirms  that  in  contrast  to  his 
predecessors  he  Is  not  an  "ideological"  animal. 
He  points  to  "the  mistakes  (rigid  Ideology) 
has  led  us  Into."  He  cites  the  now  disproven 
Ideas  about  the  non-vlablUty  of  South  Ko- 
rea, mistaken  estimates  of  Communist  China. 
"Monolithic  communism."  fears  of  the  early 
l9eo°8  that  such  countries  as  Ohana  and 
Indonesia  had  been  "lost"  to  communism. 

Today,  he  says,  the  United  States  must 
leam  to  work  with  other  nations  and  avoid 
a  domineering  approach. 

AFT  ABLE    MAN  NEB 

Although  all  of  the  world's  Intractable 
problems  cross  his  desk.  Mr.  Rogers  main- 
tains an  affable,  unflappable  manner  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humor.  He  loves  to  tell  this 
story: 

"Each  morning  I  am  briefed  on  overnight 
developments.  They  usually  Include  coups, 
downfall  of  governments,  assassinations,  new 
attacks  in  the  Middle  East,  etc.  Almost  always 
only  bad  news. 

"One  morning  I  asked  the  briefer  If  there 
were  any  good  news. 

"The  briefer  replied:  'No.  But  there  Is  some 
bad  news  for  which  we  are  not  resp>on8lble. 
The  Aswan  Dam  is  leaking!'  " 

The  Aswan  Dam  was  built  by  Russia  for  the 
United  Arab  Republic  after  the  United  States 
declined  to  finance  it. 

Mr.  Rogers  would  be  the  first  to  admit  It  is 
much  too  early  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  he  will  be.  He  has  not  yet  been 
put  to  a  crucial  test.  There  have  been  no 
major  crises  since  he  took  over  In  January. 

A  minor  one  occurred  when  an  EC-121  mili- 
tary plane  was  shot  down  by  North  Korea,  a 
nation  President  Nixon  as  a  candidate  bad 
disdainfully  tagged  as  fourth-rate. 

The  story  goes  that  with  the  Ill-fated 
Pueblo  Incident  In  mind,  the  President's  Ini- 
tial reaction,  with  encouragement  from 
others,  was  to  strike  back.  Mr.  Rogers  recom- 
mended against,  saying:  "In  International  af- 
fairs the  weak  can  be  rash,  the  powerful 
must  be  restrained." 

The  conventional  wisdom  here  Is  that  when 
Mr.  Nlxon  faces  a  major  crunch  In  foreign 
affairs— his  "seventh  crisis" — he  will  turn  to 
bis  old  friend  and  legal  and  political  coun- 
selor Rogers  for  key  advice.  In  the  meantime. 
White  House  adviser  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
may  seem  to  be  more  influential. 
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nucnoN  IS  denied 


Mr.  Rogers  denies  any  friction  between  him 
and  Dr.  Kissinger.  He  laughs  when  reminded 
tlia*  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
recently  said  he  would  quit  as  Secretary  of 
State  rather  than  tolerate  Dr.  Kissinger's 
"little  State  Deptutment"  setup  in  tiie  White 
House. 

"If  Dean  Acfeeeon  were  Seoretary  of  State 
today."  Mr.  Rogers  says,  "be  would  have  to 
have  such  a  White  House  setup  to  coordinate 
foreign  affairs  and  problems  that  oome  to  the 
President  from  many  directions." 

"Mr.  Rogers  doesn't  like  to  talk  much  about 
Vietnam.  He  vowed  on  becoming  secretary  t» 
avoid  getting  bogged  down  In  the  minutiae 
of  bour-to-hour  Vietnamese  problems. 

Pot  example,  he  does  not  clear  every  word 

that   goes   to   the  U.S.   negotiate*  In  Paris. 

■That's  BUI  Sullivan's  Job  (William  H.  SulU- 

\-an,  foormer  Ambassador  to  Laos),"  be  says. 

Mr.  Rogers  keeps  track  of  the  major  Viet- 
nam developments  and,  if  and  when  there  are 
major  breaks,  moves  Into  the  picture. 

Among  Mr.  Rogers'  long-range  hopes  Is  to 
better  U.S.  relations  with  China  and  to  begin 
implementing  the  new  Asian  policy  President 
Nlxon  enunciated  at  Guam — diminishing 
U.S.  involvement  In  Asia.  He  thinks  little 
movement  toward  dlslnvolvement  can  occur 
until  the  United  States  gets  the  Vietnam  war 
off  Its  back.  Nor  does  he  think  there  can  be 
much  change  toward  China  until  after  Mao- 
Tse-timg  dies.  But  he  Is  determined  to  try  to 
lay  as  much  groundwork  as  poesible  before 
Mao  dies  to  be  In  a  better  position  to  deal 
with  Mao's  heirs. 

Before  he  took  the  oath  as  Secretary  he 
.started  talking  about  the  overpowering  U.S. 
Image  abroad  and  the  U.S.  tendency  to  in- 
dulge In  the  "hard  sell."  He  still  sub6crit>e6  to 
what  he  said  In  early  January: 

"When  you  have  tremendous  national 
strength,  you  don't  have  to  be  loud,  you  don't 
liave  to  be  everywhere  or  say  everything  there 
IS  to  say.  It  might  be  t)etter  to  be  more  re- 
laxed and  a  Uttle  less  obvious." 

Some  say  this  philosophy  may  explain  why 
Mr.  Rogers,  sometimes  seemingly  alone,  ad- 
heres to  the  almost  forgotton  presidential 
.T.dmonltlon  "to  lower  your  voices." 


NO  MORE  ASIAN  WARS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  this  is  "Being  Kind  to  Republi- 
cans Day  on  the  Part  of  Democrats,"  I 
note  another  story  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  November  27,  1969,  re- 
lating to  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State,  William  P.  Rogers.  The  article 
comments  on  a  television  interview 
which  the  Secretary  had  with  the  Na- 
tional Education  Television  Network.  In 
that  interview,  when  asked  about 
whether  or  not  Laos  would  develop  into 
another  Vietnam  type  conflict  he  said: 

The  President  won't  let  It  happen. 

Continuing,  he  said: 

I  mean  we  have  learned  one  lesson,  and 
'iial  is  we  are  not  going  to  fight  any  major 
■vars  In  the  mainland  of  Asia  again  and  we 
.  re  not  going  to  send  American  troops  there, 
nd  we  certainly  aren't  going  to  do  it  unless 
we  have  the  American  public  and  the  Con- 
LTe.ss  behind  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  further  imder- 
>tanding.  and  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the 
;nterview.  that  the  Secretary  said  in 
response  to  a  question  covering  with- 
drawal of  United  States  troops  from 
Vietnam,  that  the  trend  is  "irreversi- 
ble." 

I  do  not  have  the  source  of  that  state- 
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ment  at  my  disposal  here  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  It  Is  a  correct  reference  and 
I  believe  that  it  can  be  easily  established. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rogees:  No  More  Asiak  Wars — "The 
President  Won't  Let  It  Happen" 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  said 
last  night  the  United  States  does  not  intend 
to  fight  any  more  wars  on  the  Asian  main- 
land or  send  VS.  troops  there. 

Asked  in  a  TV  Interview  whether  U.S.  aid 
to  help  Laos  combat  communist  Incursions 
might  lead  to  U.S.  Involvement  in  another 
Vietnam-type  conflict,  Mr.  Rogers  said:  "The 
President  won't  let  it  happen." 

"I  mean  we  have  learned  one  lesson,  and 
that  is  we  are  not  going  to  fight  any  major 
wars  in  the  mainland  of  Asia  again  and  we 
are  not  going  to  send  American  troops- there, 
and  we  certainly  aren't  going  to  do  it  unless 
we  have  the  American  public  and  the  Con- 
gress behind  us." 

"But  in  any  event  we  have  no  such  plana," 
Mr.  Rogers  added.  "We  don't  Intend  "to." 

Mr.  Rogers  was  Interviewed  on  a  program 
broadcast  nationally  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Television  (NET)  network  last  night, 
except  for  New  York.  Washington  and  Phila- 
delphia where  It  will  be  telecast  tonight. 

He  said  President  Nixon's  policy  for  extri- 
cating the  United  States  from  Vietnam  was 
proceeding  "better  than  I  would  have  antici- 
pated." 

The  President's  timetable  for  pulling  out 
American  troops  may  be  "affected  slightly" 
if  the  communists  launch  new  offensives,  Mr. 
Rogers  said,  but  It  cannot  be  seriously  de- 
layed "because  we  are  quite  convinced  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  going  to  be  able 
to  take  over  the  combat  responsibilities." 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  he  was  en- 
couraged by  the  positive  attitude  displayed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  strategic  nuclear 
arms  limitation  taUts  which  opened  10  days 
ago  in  HelalnlEl. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  American  delegates  at  the 
tallcs  reported  that  "the  manner  of  dialogue 
is  the  best  of  any  discussion  they  have  had 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  serious,  they 
are  not  polemical,  and  we  are  very  encour- 
aged by  the  general  atmosphere." 

But  he  dlscovmted  the  possibility  of  early 
Soviet-American  agreement  on  a  mutual  sus- 
pension of  testing  of  multiple-headed  nuclear 
missiles. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  neither  side  is  certain  as  to 
how  far  the  other  has  progressed  In  Its  test- 
ing, and  "if  we  proposed  too  aggressively. 
they  would  think  that  we  had  completed  our 
tests  to  a  point  where  we  didn't  need  any 
additional  tests  and  they  would  be  naturally 
suspicious.  And  vice  versa." 


MR.  RUMSFELD  AND  THE  OEO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  editorial  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  entitled 
"Give  Rumsfeld  a  Chance." 

Donald  Riunsfeld  gave  up  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President.  I  am  afraid  it  took 
some  arm  twisting  to  get  him  to  do  so,  to 
take  over  as  Director  of  the  OEO,  a  proj- 
ect which  some  call  a  boondoggle  and 
others  call  a  flop. 

The  antlpoverty  program,  which  de- 
serves a  better  fate  than  it  has  received 
up  to  this  time,  and  certainly  a  better 


chance  under  the  directorship  of  Mr. 
Rumsfeld,  is  running  into  trouble,  not 
so  much  from  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
but  from  his  colleagues  with  whom  he 
formerly  served,  who  know  the  high  type 
of  man  he  is,  and  who  knew  his  position 
questioning  the  OEO  while  he  was  a  Rep- 
resentative. He  is  a  man  who,  neverthe- 
less, is  trying  to  do  a  good  and  decent  job 
at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  I  would  hope — although  I  have 
no  business,  of  course,  discussing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  other  body,  but  I  think  I  do 
have  some  business  saying  a  good  word 
about  Mr.  Rumsfeld — that  they  would 
give  Mr.  Rumsfeld  a  chance  and  see  if  the 
potential  for  constructive  change  could 
not  be  developed  by  this  outstanding  for- 
mer colleague  of  ours,  to  the  end  that  he 
can  bring  about  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  program  which  he  desires.  He  has 
served  as  Director  for  only  a  few  months 
and  he  is  striving  to  make  it  a  more 
workable  program  with  less  administra- 
tive overhead.  He  is  striving  to  assure 
that  the  fimds  allocated  by  Congress  to 
the  OEO  in  large  part  will  go  to  the  de- 
serving recipients  and  projects  on  a  basis 
that  affords  more  efficiency.  I  agree  with 
the  editorial.  I  hope  we  all  give  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  a  chance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Give  Bumspeld  a  Chance 

Call  It  a  fiop  or  call  It  a  boondoggle,  the 
nation's  $2-billlon-a-year  antlpoverty  pro- 
greun  deserves  a  better  fate  than  the  one 
being  cooked  up  by  some  overzealous  re- 
formers In  the  other  body. 

If  this  group  has  Its  way,  Federal  funds 
to  help  the  poor  will  be  channeled  thru  state 
goveriunents — some  of  which  are  likely  to  be 
apathetic  or  even  hostile  to  community  ac- 
tion programs  in  the  cities  and  rural  slums. 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  the  new  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  op- 
poses the  state-control  concept.  And  with 
good  reason. 

The  former  Illinois  congressman  was 
brought  Into  OEO  by  President  Nlxon  to 
make  reforms  of  his  own. 

"He  (Rumsfeld)  has  pledged  to  reform  the 
OEO,  and  I  thlnic  he  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  reform  it."  Mr.  Nixon  commented 
the  other  night. 

The  irony  is  that  efforts  to  turn  over  the 
antlpoverty  program  to  the  states  are  be- 
ing spearheaded  to  a  great  extent  by  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  own  party. 

This  puts  Mr.  Nlxon  In  the  odd  position 
of  defending  an  agency  dreamed  up  by  liberal 
I>emocrats  In  the  Johnson  Administration 
against  critics  who  normally  would  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  Nlxon  team. 

There  Is  hope,  however,  that  a  "compro- 
mise" can  be  worked  out  t>etween  Mr.  Rums- 
feld and  House  members  who  say  they  will 
vote  against  the  proposed  two-year  extension 
of  the  present  OEO  setup. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  community 
action — the  technique  of  mobilizing  the  poor 
to  solve  their  own  problems — is  not  going 
simply  to  evaporate  at  the  whim  of  Congress. 

The  grass-roots  approach,  abrasive  as  it 
may  be  to  the  old-time  power  structure,  is 
a  new  fact  of  life  in  urban  America. 

And — despite  the  waste  and  false  starts — 
not  all  the  OEO  program  has  been  a  failure. 
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So  let's  give  Mr.  Rumsfeld  hla  chance. 
The  poientl&i  for  conatructlve  change  is 
there.   It  Juat  haant  been  realized  yet. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  Oh'   1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R  14580  '  to  pro- 
mote the  forelicn  policy,  .security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve 
economic  development  within  a  frame- 
work of  democratic  economic,  social,  and 
political  institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  state  it 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  We  did  a«ree  upon 
a  1-hour  limitation,  did  we  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Yes  on 
the  amendment  offered,  there  will  be  a 
1-hour  time  limitation,  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tmguished  Senator  from  Maine  Mr 
MusKiEi'  >:ho  Is  offering  the  amendment. 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas    Mr  Ft'lbricht  > 

Mr    FULBRIGHT    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
mv  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  a^istant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to    read    the   amendment 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  \^ill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows 

On  page  87  line  9.  strike  8420.000  OOO" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -wgo.OOO.OOO- 

On  page  87.  between  lines  9  and  10  insert 
the  tollowing  new  section 

"VTETNAMESE    LAND    REFORM 

SEC  108  ai  The  success  ot  land  reform 
programs  in  Vietnam  is  a  material  factor  In 
the  future  political  und  economic  stability  of 
that  nation,  and  the  sf)eed  with  which  such 
programs  .ire  given  effect  may  have  conse- 
quences wiith  regard  to  the  termination  of 
hostilities  there  In  order  to  support  and  en- 
courage Vietnamese  land  reform  programs, 
the  President  may  make  grants  to  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  Vietnam,  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  'his  section,  for  the  pur- 
chase and  shipment  to  Vietnam  of  goods  and 
commodities,  majiufactured  or  prtiduced  in 
the  Unlte<J  States,  which,  by  their  Introduc- 
tion into  the  Vietnamese  economy,  will  con- 
tribute to  sound  economic  development  In 
Vietnam  Such  goods  and  commodities  I  i 
shall  be  of  a  type  approved  by  the  President 
for  such  programs.  i2i  shall  Include  gixKLs 
suitable  for  agricultural  supplies  and  other 
business  inventories  in  non-luxury  enter- 
prises and  (3i  may  be  exchanged  for  bonds 
issued  by  the  Oovernment  of  Vietnam  to 
competisHte  land  owners  whose  lands  are 
transferred  to  iCher  persons  under  such  pro- 
grams, or  used  in  such  other  way  as  the 
Oovernment  of  Vietnam  may  determine,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section 

ibi  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  there  are  authc<rlzed  to  be 
appropriated  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970   • 

On  page  87.  line  11  strike     108    and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof    109" 


Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  yester- 
day. I  submitted  an  amendment,  with 
the  same  cosponsorship,  which  I  ex- 
plained at  some  length  and  to  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
■  Mr  Aiken  >  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  Mr.  Fulbricht).  re- 
sponded 

Because  of  the  questions  raised  dur- 
uipi  that  colloquy,  the  amendment  just 
called  up  represents  a  substantial  modi- 
fication of  that  which  I  introduced  yes- 
terday 

Perhaps  I  can  explain  it  best  by  read- 
ing It.  It  is  not  very  long; 

The  success  of  land  reform  programa  In 
Vietnam  Is  a  material  factor  In  the  future 
political  and  economic  stability  of  that  na- 
rirm,  and  the  speed  with  which  such  pro- 
grama  are  given  effect  may  have  conse- 
quences with  rekjard  to  the  termination  of 
hoetUltles  there  In  order  to  support  and 
encourage  Vietnamese  land  reform  programs. 
•he  President  in.iy  make  »;r;»nts  u:>  the  Oov- 
ernment of  Vietnam,  out  of  funds  approprl- 
.ited  pursuant  to  this  section,  for  the  pur- 
chase ,ind  shipment  to  Vietnam  of  goods 
.ind  commodities,  manufactured  or  produced 
in  the  United  States  which  by  their  Intro- 
duction into  the  Vietnamese  economy,  will 
contribute  to  .sound  economic  development 
in  Vietnam  Such  gocxls  and  commodities 
( 1 1  shall  be  of  a  type  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  such  programs;  (2i  shall  Include 
goods  suitable  for  agricultural  supplies  and 
other  business  Inventories  In  non-luxury 
enterprises,  and  ^31  may  be  exchanged  for 
bonds  Issued  by  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
to  compensate  l.ind  owners  whose  lands  are 
transferred  to  other  persons  under  such  pro- 
grams, or  used  m  auch  other  way  its  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  may  determine,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  'his  section  there  are  ,\uthorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  SHO.OOO  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970 

Mr  President,  with  respect  to  the 
funds  authorized,  this  amendment  rep- 
resents a  substantial  reduction  from  the 
amendment  I  introduced  yesterday. 
What  I  have  proposed  in  this  new 
amendment  is  that  S30  million  be  de- 
ducted from  the  supportms  assistance 
program,  thus  reducing  it  from  $420  mil- 
lion to  5390  million,  and  that  $80  million 
be  appropriated  for  this  program.  This 
represents  a  net  increase  of  $50  million. 

The  S30  million  which  I  strike  from 
the  supporting  assistance  program  is,  as 
I  understand  it.  now  related  to  land 
refonn  programs  in  Vietnam 

Mr  President,  .us  I  indicated  yester- 
day, in  my  judgment,  land  reform  is  an 
important  key  to  the  resolution  of  hos- 
tilities in  South  Vietnam. 

May  I,  in  supp»jrt  of  that  conclusion, 
quote  from  a  paper  preimred  by  Mr 
•  R.  L.  Prosterman.  who  worked  with  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  in  making 
a  survey  of  land  turnover  m  Vietnam 
undertaken  for  AID  in  1967  to  1968.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
this  paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

BRirriNO  Paper  on  Land  RiroRM  in  Vietnam, 

Sei^ember  25,   1969 

(By  R    L    Proetermani 

(The  following  paper.  wTltten  after  my 
third  extended  trip  to  Vietnam  to  review 
progress  in  the  land-reform  area,  concludes 
(  1  I  that  {^resident  Thleu  Is  strongly  pushing 
for  adoption  uf  a  massive,  workable  and  Im- 
mediate land-reform  program,  one  that 
promises  to  supply  major  new  leverage  at 
the  Paris  talks  and  to  broaden  markedly  the 
base  t)f  the  Siilgon  government,  but  (2>  that 
substantial  L' S  financial  support  for  the 
progr;im — whose  maximum  cost  of  $400  mil- 
lion equals  5-6  days  cost  of  the  war.  spread 
over  eight  years—Is  essential  If  the  Vlet- 
name.se  lancilords  are  to  be  prevented  from 
eviscerating  Thleu's  proposals  out  of  fear 
that  promises  for  compensiitlon  will  not  be 
met  I 

The  largest  single  group  In  South  Viet- 
namese E(X-iety— the  bulk  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation- Is  the  tenant  farmers.  If  the  South 
Vletname.se  government  carries  out  massive 
land  reform,  as  planned,  prior  to  this  year  s 
main  harvest  (December-February).  It  will 
strike  a  vital  blow  at  Viet  Cong  support  In 
the  countryside 

Bringing  about  a  spectrum  shift  towards 
Saigon  in  [leasant  political  loyalties. 

Cutting  down  the  motivation  which  still 
leads  40.000  peasant  recruits  a  year  Into  the 
Viet  Cong 

Sharply  raising  the  fighting  motivation  of 
the  f)easant  recruits  In  the  Saigon  army. 

Striking  at  the  villagers'  motivation  Ui  sup- 
port the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  in 
a  variety  of  ways — not  only  Joining  as  re- 
cruits, but  planting  mines,  performing  re- 
connaissance, acting  as  porters,  withholding 
Intelligence  from  our  side— that,  directly  and 
indirectly,  are  resp>onslble  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  U  S  casualties  ( mines  and  booby 
traps  alone  directly  cause  over  half  the  U.S. 
deaths  I  ■ 

Because  of  the  highly  credible  threat  that 
it  !^-if;  accomplish  a  marked  shift  In  peasant 
supp>ort  towards  the  Saigon  government,  land 
reform  supplies  a  powerful  lever  to  move 
the  communist  negotiators  In  Paris  towards 
good  faith  negotiation  and  a  resolution  of 
the  conflict  broadly  acceptable  to  the  Amer- 
ican people 

The  communists  have  mobilized  peasant 
discontent  with  an  Initial  stage  of  land  dis- 
tribution to  spark  every  single  revolution 
they  have  carried  out  (among  the  largely 
landless  peasants  of  Russia,  China,  Cuba  and 
Vietnam  I.  and  then  have  defeated  the  peas- 
.ints'  expectations  through  a  subsequent  and 
bloody  process  of  collectivization;  but  a 
society  of  landowning  peasants  has  never 
supported  a  communist  revolution,  and  the 
genuine.  non-L-ommunlst  land  reforms  that 
have  occurred  in  six  countries  during  the 
last  half  century  ( Mexico,  Japan,  South 
Korea,  Taiwan.  Bolivia  and  Iran)  have  con- 
sistently led  t>->  political  stability  In  two  of 
those  countries— Bolivia  and  South  Korea- 
Kind  reform  has  supplied  a  bulwark  against 
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Moreover,  as  to  "main  force  "  unit  opera- 
tions, and  wholly  apart  from  the  substantial 
proportion  of  southern  recruits  i  at  least  30- 
40  per  cent)  still  In  those  units:  Since  the 
main  force  communist  units  cannot  carry 
with  them  the  food  and  ammunition  they 
need  to  launch  attacks,  and  dep>end  ab- 
:folutel\/  on  the  advance  burial  of  supply 
caches  at  approximately  one-day  intervals 
along  the  lino  of  marcli,  there  could  quite 
literally  be  no  main  force  operations  If  the 
villagers  did  not  supply  labor  and  p)orter 
services  to  establish  the  supply  dumps,  or  If 
they  commcnly  gave  Intelligence  to  our  side 
concerning  where  the  supply  dumps  were 
located. 


J 


direct  conunuiUst  attempts  to  start  guerrilla 
wars  In  the  1960's.  Again.  In  Malaya,  Colom- 
bia and  Venezuela,  "spot"  land  refonn  pro- 
grams directed  specl&caUly  to  landless  groups 
among  whom  the  communists  had  built  sup- 
port have  helped  crucially  In  the  contain- 
ment of  guerrilla  threats;  and  a  central  rea- 
son why  dire  predictions  about  guerrilla  war- 
fare In  Thailand  have  not  come  true  Is  that 
the  great  bulk  of  Thai  farmers  own  the  lands 
they  cultivate  (In  Bolivia,  South  Korea  and 
Thailand,  over  90  per  cent  of  the  peasants 
own  the  land  they  farm;  In  the  Mekong 
Delta,  only  30  to  40  per  cent) . 

Owner-farmers,  historically,  have  made  the 
world's  least  likely  revolutionaries.  Such 
owner-farmers,  with  a  stake  In  the  society 
and  equipped  with  guns  In  local  mllltla  units 
to  defend  that  stake,  can  supply  the  most 
potent  response  to  the  Viet  Cong  at  the 
village  level  In  Vietnam,  and  the  only  long- 
term  assurance  of  a  politically  viable  non- 
communist  government  In  that  country. 

The  proportion  of  farmers  who  have  no 
land  of  their  own  In  the  Mekong  Delta  is 
rivaled  only  In  three  places  In  the  world 
(  Hukbalahap  country  In  Central  Luzon;  Java, 
where  the  PKI  regularly  won  elections  for 
a  decade;  and  Northeastern  Brazil),  and 
equals  cr  exceeds  that  In  pre-revolutlonary 
China.  Russia  and  Cuba. 

The  absolutely  essential  nature  of  land- 
reform  in  Vietnam — where  60  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  rural,  and  most  rural  people 
throughout  the  country  are  tenants  living 
on  two-to-three-acre  tracts,  paying  a  third 
to  half  their  crop  in  rent  and  living  from 
year  to  year  without  security  from  eviction — 
has  been  recognized  by  virtually  every  serious 
recent  work  on  Vietnam:  by  Bernard  Pall, 
Joseph  Buttlnger,  Douglas  Pike,  Richard 
Crltchfield,  William  Corson  and  many  others.' 
Today  Its  Importance  has  been  fully  recog- 
nized by  President  Thleu  and  by  President 
Nixon,  figuring  centrally  In  the  Midway  com- 
munique and  the  later  statement  in  Saigon, 
and  forming  the  basis  for  three  major  steps 
by  President  Thleu  in  the  last  year: 

( 1 )  He  has  decreed  a  temporary  end  to  the 
regime  of  "negative  land  reform",  by  which 
landlords  formerly  returned  on  the  Jeeps 
with  ARVN  troops  to  newly-secured  vil- 
lages, making  "pacification"  a  nightmare 
game  of  landlords-return  for  peasants  who 
had  thought  the  land  was  theirs  (sometimes 
for  up  to  20  years,  going  back  to  the  original 
Viet  Minh  reforms).  The  stiffening  of  peas- 
ant support  for  the  Viet  Cong  that  this  proc- 
ess brought  about  over  the  years  undoubt- 
edly cost  thousands  of  American  lives. 

i  2 1  He  has  accelerated  the  distribution  of 
choice  former-French  lands  and  other  lands 
which  were  taken  over  by  the  government 
under  Dlem's  purported  land-reform  pro- 
gram, and  were  then  allowed  to  be  rented 
out  by  local  officials  who  simply  stepped  Into 
the  landlord's  shoes.  Again,  the  total  iden- 
tification of  Saigon  with  the  land-renting 
process  was  deadly. 

But  now,  the  eviction  of  occupants  In 
newly-secured  areas  has  been  effectively 
stopped  during  1969  and  at  least  until  Feb- 
ruary 1970,  while  the  collection  of  rents  (a 
more  clandestine  activity)  has  been  stopped 
m  law.  partially  stopped  in  fact,  and  close  to 
90.000  acres  of  choice  lands  have  been  dis- 
tributed between  January  and  Augrust  to  25.- 
000  families,  while  another  90.000  will  be  dis- 
tributed, given  the  July-August  pace,  by 
year's  end. 


-  In  hundreds  of  depth  Interviews  of  Me- 
kong Delta  peasants  carried  out  by  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  In  the  AID-sponsored 
hmd  tenure  study  in  1967-68  (for  which  I 
acted  as  land  law  consultant)  the  peasants 
listed  land  ownership  as  a  vitally  Important 
concern  three  times  as  frequently  as  physi- 
cal security  and  listed  credit  twice  as  fre- 
quently as  physical  security. 


(3)  The  biggest  step  by  far  was  the  draft- 
ing of  the  "Land  to  the  Tiller"  bill  and  its 
presentation,  in  early  July,  to  the  lower 
house.  This  bill  would  affect  all  of  the  3.000,- 
000  acres  of  land  that  are  cultivated  by  ten- 
ants or  non-owners,  and  would  make  all 
Vietnamese  peasants  the  owners  of  the  land 
they  till,  promising  to  end  the  regime  of 
tenant-farming  for  a  million  families  in  a 
drastically  simplified  and  rapid  way; 

All  land  not  tilled  by  the  owner  would  be 
affected  (so  there  would  be  no  need  to  apply 
a  "retention  limit"  under  which  each  owner 
would  have  to  make  a  "declaration"  of  how 
much  he  owns,  with  the  onus  on  the  admin- 
istrators to  find  out  if  he  is  lying). 

The  peasant  tilling  the  land  would  receive 
It  free  (so  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
corrupt  administrators  to  dun  the  peasant 
for  payments  and  the  message  would  be  the 
simplest  possible:  you  don't  pay  anything  to 
anybody). 

The  effect  would  be  nationwide  (so  that 
peasants  tilling  land  in  insecure  areas  could 
nevermore  be  goaded  to  support  the  Viet 
Cong  with  the  threat  that  landlords  would 
otherwise  return:  "negative  land  reform" 
would  be  gone  for  good) . 

Confirmation  of  title  would  come  via  a 
highly  simplified  village-level  application 
procedure,  involving  only  a  few  days'  delay 
(and  requiring  neither  the  shifting" of  fam- 
ilies, the  shifting  of  present  boundaries,  nor 
the  resurveylng  of  the  land ) . 

Landlords  would  be  fully  compensated  (20 
per  cent  In  cash,  80  per  cent  in  8  year  in- 
flation-adjusting bonds).  The  total  cost 
would  be  $400  million,  equal  to  between  5 
and  6  days'  cost  of  the  war. 

The  bill  represents  one  of  the  great  non- 
oommunlst  land  reforms  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  comparable,  for  example,  to  those 
of  Japan  and  South  Korea.  The  "Land  to  the 
Tiller"  program,  however,  is  in  deep  political 
trouble,  and  unless  it  can  be  salvaged  in  the 
next  60  days,  the  opportunity  will  be  lost  of 
having  the  tenancy  system  ended  before  the 
main  harvest  that  be0ns  in  December  and 
ends  in  February:  the  impact,  at  best,  will 
then  be  delayed  by  a  full  year,  a  year  during 
which  seven  to  ten  thousand  American  men 
jvill  die. 

The  basic  trouble  Is  that  the  South  V^let- 
namese  landlords  do  not  trust  the  bonds. 
Because  of  this,  they  used  their  influence  in 
the  lower  house  to  eviscerate  the  bill,  and 
even  then  added  a  provision  boosting  the 
cash  portion  of  compensation  from  20  per 
cent  to  60-70  per  cent. 

Now  the  upper  house  Is  considering  the 
bill,  which  President  Thleu  has  asked  to  be 
amended  back  to  Its  original  strong  version. 
Under  Vietnamese  law,  the  upper  house 
amendments,  if  any,  will  prevail  unless  over- 
ridden by  two-thirds  of  the  total  membership 
of  the  lower  house;  and  even  then  President 
Thleu  can  amend,  and  will  prevail  unless  his 
amendments  are  overridden  by  a  majority  of 
the  Joint  membership  of  the  two  houses.  But 
whether  the  upper  house  amends,  and — If 
not — whether  President  Thleu  amends  and 
Is  not  overridden,  depends  crucially  on  the 
credibility  of  the  compensation  to  the  land- 
lords. 

We  are  talking  about  a  program  that  rep- 
resents essentially  the  last  new  thing  "in  the 
pipeline"  to  change  the  negotiating  leverage 
in  Paris  or  dramatically  broaden  the  base — 
with  real  program,  not  Just  by  shuffling 
faces,  nearly  all  of  which  are  unknown  to 
the  peasants  anyway — of  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment. But  a  clear  signal  of  U.S.  support  for 
a  substantial  part  of  the  $400  million  cost  is 
urgently  needed  if  this  program  is  to  remam 
politically  viable  in  South  Vietnam. 

iJly  recommendation  is  that  we  make  clear, 
now,  that  we  are  willing  to  support  the  pro- 
gram with: 

(1)   $200  million  worth  of  U.S.  commodi- 


ties, shipped  over  a  four-year  period,  with 
preferences  for  shipment  direct  to  ex-land- 
owners against  "payment"  with  the  bonds, 
and  for  shipment  of  commodities  that  Im- 
prove the  agricultural  sector  (and  get  the 
ex-landowners  actively  Involved  In  new  com- 
mercial enterprises)  such  as  fertilizer.  In- 
secticide, water  pumps  and  building  ma- 
terials; 

(2)  a  further  $50  million  in  U.S.  com- 
modities over  the  first  two  years  of  the  pro- 
gram (SO  the  pattern  of  (1 1  and  (2)  com- 
bined would  be  Year  1 — $75  million;  Year  2 — 
875  million;  Year  3 — $50  million;  Year  4 — 
$50  million ) ,  except  the  bonds  received  for 
these  commodities  would  not  be  cancelled  as 
a  subsidy  but  would  be  paid  off  by  the  GVN, 
with  the  counterpart  funds  thus  generated 
used  to  support  agrlcultral  credit — direct 
loans  or  guarantees  of  loans — made  to  the 
small  farmers,  who  today  pay  average  In- 
terest rates  of  60  per  cent  a  year;  and 

(3)  for  those  ex-landowners  who  wish  to 
continue  to  hold  the  bonds,  an  underlying 
U.S.  guarantee  of  payment  of  the  princlp«a 
and  Interest  on  the  bond  issue,  except  with 
the  understanding  between  the  U.S.  and  GVN 
that  the  latter  remains  liable  to  us  for  any 
outlays — commodities  plus  bond-guarantee 
pajTnents — made  in  excess  of  an  over-all  $200 
million  subsidy  level  (in  this  way,  the  U.S., 
rather  than  the  landowners  personally,  would 
bear  the  risk  of  a  GVN  political  or  financial 
collapse  as  it  affects  the  bonds). 

The  maximum  cost  of  the  program  to  the 
U.S.  under  these  proposals  would  be  some 
$400  million,  spread  over  an  elght-yeax 
period;  the  expected  cost  would  be  $200-250 
million,  spread  over  four. 

The  late  Bernard  Fall  wrote  In  1967  that, 
in  Vietnam,  land  reform  is  "as  essential  to 
success  as  ammunition  for  howitzers — in 
fact,  more  so."  It  costs  a  lot  less  tban  am- 
munition for  howitzers;  but  it  saves  Ameri- 
can lives  Just  as  surely,  and  It  may  shorten 
the  w|u-  by  many  months. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  read  these  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report: 

The  largest  single  group  In  South  Viet- 
namese society — the  bulk  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion— is  the  tenant  farmers.  If  the  South 
Vietjiamese  government  carries  out  massive 
land  reform,  as  planned,  prior  to  this  year's 
main  harvest  (December-February),  it  will 
strike  a  vital  blow  at  Viet  Cong  support  in 
the  countryside: 

Bringing  about  a  spectrum  shift  towards 
Saigon  in  peasant  political  loyalties. 

Cutting  down  the  motivation  which  still 
leads  40.000  peasant  recruits  a  year  into  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Sharply  raising  the  fighting  motivation 
of  the  peasant  recruits  in  the  Saigon  army. 

Striking  at  the  villagers'  motivation  to  sup- 
port the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  In 
a  variety  of  ways — not  only  Joining  as  re- 
cruits, but  planting  mines,  performing  re- 
conaissance,  acting  as  porters,  withholding 
intelligence  from  our  side — that,  directly 
and  indirectly,  are  responsible  for  the  vast 
majority  of  U.S.  casualties  (mines  and  booby 
traps  alone  directly  cause  over  half  the  U.S. 
deaths ) . 

Because  of  the  highly  credible  threat  that 
it  will  accomplish  a  marked  shift  in  peasant 
support  towards  the  Saigon  government, 
land  reform  supplies  a  powerful  lever  to 
move  the  communist  negotiators  in  Paris 
towards  good  faith  negotiation  and  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  broadly  acceptable  to 
the  American  people. 
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These  excerpts  from  that  report  un- 
derline my  motivation  in  offering  this 
amendment. 

May  I  read  another  excerpt  from  that 
report,  which  has  to  do  with  the  bill  now 
pending  In  the  Saigon  Assembly,  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  land  reform 
which  IS  entitled.  "The  Land  to  the 
Tiller"  program? 

The  bill  to  which  I  refer,  and  I  quote 
riow  from  the  report,  represents  one  of 
the  great  non-Communist  land  reforms 
of  the  20th  century,  comparable,  for  ex- 
ample, to  those  of  Japan  and  South 
Korea.  The  Land  to  the  Tiller'  pro- 
gram, however.  Is  in  deep  political  trou- 
ble, and  unless  it  can  be  salvaged  in  the 
next  60  days,  the  opportunity  will  be 
lost  of  having  tenancy  ended  before  the 
main  harvest  that  begins  in  December 
and  ends  m  February  The  impact  at  best 
will  then  be  delayed  by  a  full  year,  a 
year  during  which  7.000  to  10.000  Amer- 
ican men  will  die." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  how  imporUnt  I 
regard  the  firesent  effort  at  land  reform 
in  Salmon.  X- think  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility m  this  Congress  to  do  what  we  re- 
sponsibly can  to  give  unpetus  to  that 
land-reform  program  and  to  do  it  before 
the  main  harvest  which  will  be  con- 
ducted from  December  through  Febru- 
ary. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  small  price, 
representing  an  additional  $50  million 
to  this  foreign  aid  bill,  to  indicate  our 
concern  for  this  program  and  our  desire 
to  make  it  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  involved  is  a 
resolution  of  the  political  difficulties  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  possibility  of  broad- 
ening the  popular  base  of  that  govern- 
ment, the  possibility  of  expediting  an  end 
to  the  war.  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
number  of  days  and  weeks  during  which 
American  boys  and  Vietnamese  boys  will 
die. 

This  is  how  important  I  regard  land  re- 
form. My  opinion  in  this  regard  is  sup- 
ported by  every  knowledgeable  person  in 
South  Vietnamese  affairs. 

Over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
Bernard  Fall,  now  gone,  identified  this  as 
the  root  cause  of  the  political  unrest  and 
instability  in  South  Vietnam  He  always 
regarded  this  objective  as  the  indispen- 
sable resolution  of  the  restlessness,  the 
militancy,  and  the  violence  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  our  presence  there  now,  at 
a  cost  to  our  Treasury  and  at  a  cost  of 
American  lives. 

An  additional  $50  million  Is  a  small 
and  insignificant  price  to  pay  for  what- 
ever impetus  it  can  give  to  the  land  re- 
form program  now  pending  before  the 
legislature  of  South  Vietnam,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  support  for  it. 

I  am  "nappy  at  this  time  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Packwood  ' . 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  de- 
sire? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  May  I  have  10  min- 
utes? 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  PACKWOOD  Mr.  President,  when 
we  talk  about  a  land-reform  program, 
when  we  talk  about  Vietnam  specifically. 
I  think  It  is  perhaps  necessary,  before 
we  look  at  Vietnam,  that  we  look  back 
at  some  of  the  land  reforms  that  have 
taken  place  in  this  century  in  some  coun- 
tries. Some  of  them  have  been  bloody 
and  revolutionary;  some  of  them  have 
been  instituted  by  decree  and  by  dicta- 
tors; but  in  all  instances,  when  they  have 
finally  been  instituted  and  put  in  effect, 
that  country  has  achieved  a  degree  of 
.stability — not  necessarily  richness,  but 
a  degree  of  sUbility— that  other  coun- 
tries without  land-reform  programs  do 
not  have. 

Mexico,  by  reovlutlonary  means,  in- 
.stituted  a  land  reform  program  early  in 
this  century,  and  now  has  a  degree  of 
political  stability  that  probably  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  country  in  Latin 
America. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  examples 
undertaken  after  World  War  II. 

In  Japan,  a  land  reform  program  was 
instituted  by  General  MacArthur  by  de- 
cree. 

In  Korea,  it  was  instituted  by  Syng- 
man  Rhee.  by  decree,  which  was  begun 
in  1947  and  finished  in  1949.  So  when 
the  Communists  Invaded  South  Korea  in 
1950.  the  one  thing  the  US  forces  who 
were  used  in  helping  to  fight  that  war 
did  not  have  to  contend  with  was  a  fifth 
column  of  South  Korean  personnel  who 
were  overtly  or  covertly  supporting  the 
North  Koreans.  They  supported  their 
government,  basically  because  they 
owned  land,  and  it  was  the  only  piece 
of  action  they  were  going  to  tiave  in 
that  country. 

Then  let  us  co  to  Formosa,  where 
Chiane  Kai-.shek  learned  a  lesson  he  had 
not  learned  on  the  mainland.  When  he 
undertook  land  reform  on  Formosa,  it 
was  a  model  land- reform  program  in 
Asia  and  transformed  that  island  into  a 
relatively  peaceful  and  relatively  stable 
country. 

Or  we  can  look  at  Iran,  where  the 
Shah,  after  perhaps  a  few  years  of  con- 
templation and  fiddling  around.  In- 
stituted land  reform  and  undertook  it  al- 
most with  a  vengeance,  and  again  by 
decree — a  land-reform  program  so 
sweeping  that  he  sits  on  his  throne  with- 
out any  fear  of  peasant  revolt,  because, 
again,  the  peasants  in  that  country  have 
the  only  piece  of  action  they  are  likely 
to  have  in  a  relatively  poor  country,  and 
that  13  land. 

We  come  now  to  Vietnam,  a  coimtry 
of  16  million.  10  million  of  them  being 
farm  families,  and  half  of  them.  5  mil- 
lion, living  on  tenant  farms.  They  pay 
anywhere  from  5  to  10  to  60  percent  of 
their  crop  In  land  rental  every  year.  The 
landlord  provides  no  credit,  no  seed,  no 
fertilizer,  nothing,  and  the  tenant  has 
no  tenure.  He  can  be  kicked  off  the  land 
at  any  time — hardly  a  system  to  win  the 
support  of  the  peasant  people  for  the 
central  government. 

As  we  fight  up  and  down  the  hamlets 
and  the  towns  of  Vietnam,  we  find  that 


the  Communists  move  into  an  area,  take 
it  over,  and  theoretically  grant  land  re- 
form: they  give  land  to  the  peasant.  He 
pays  a  tax  or  collection  on  it.  but  he 
thinks  it  is  his.  and  the  Communists  tell 
him  he  has  the  benefit  of  land  reform. 
Mr.  President,  you  and  I  know  that  It 
is  not;  that  it  Is  phony;  that  after  the 
Communists  have  taken  over  the  coun- 
try, they  will  probably  liquidate  the  peas- 
ants, as  they  have  everywhere  else.  But 
the  peasant  does  not  realize  that. 

As  U.S.  forces  move  in  and  occupy  the 
land  that  was  under  land  reform,  we 
make  the  peasants  move  over  and  make 
the  tenants  pay  land  rent  to  the  Ismd- 
lord,  as  they  did  under  the  previous  sys- 
tem— hardly  a  system  calculated  to  win 
their  support  for  our  system. 

So  that  Is  why  In  South  Vietnam  most 
of  the  tenant  farm  peasants  covertly 
support  the  Vletcong.  That  Is  exactly 
what  led  to  the  massacre  at  Mylal.  Our 
troops,  day  after  day,  were  being  bombed, 
were  running  into  booby  traps,  fighting 
the  men  and  women  who  were  support- 
ing the  Vletcong.  They  were  shot  at  sim- 
ply because  the  peasants  thought  they 
were  going  to  get  a  better  deal  from  the 
Communists.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  they  feel  that  way. 

All  we  are  asking  by  this  amendment 
is  a  chance  for  the  Thleu  government  to 
be  able  to  understake  what  it  has  not 
been  able  to  undertake  to  date;  that  is, 
adequate  land  reform.  The  reason  the 
government  carmot  do  it  Is  that  General 
Thleu  does  not  quite  fit  into  the  dicta- 
torial position  or  revolutionary  position 
of  leaders  of  other  countries  who  have 
undertaken  land  reform  in  this  century. 
He  cannot  by  decree  compel  land  reform. 
He  has  the  opposition  of  the  landlords, 
and  they  have  one  basic  reluctance.  They 
know  they  are  not  going  to  be  in  any 
kind  of  position  if  the  Communists  take 
over.  They  will  get  nothing.  But  the  one 
reluctance  they  have  to  land  reform  Is 
that  they  are  afraid  they  are  going  to  be 
paid  in  some  kind  of  worthless  govern- 
ment bonds  that  can  never  be  negotiated 
or  sold,  and  that  their  land  is  going  to  be 
confiscated. 

All  we  seek  to  do  by  this  amendment 
Is.  not  to  dictate  the  terms  of  land  re- 
form, not  to  dictate  that  they  have  to 
undertake  it.  but  simply  to  tell  President 
Thleu,  so  that  he  will  have  power  in 
dealing  with  the  assembly,  that  he  has 
the  financial  leverage  to  be  able  to  say 
to  the  landlords,  "We  are  going  to  be 
able  to  guarantee  compensation  for  the 
taking  over  of  your  land."  With  that 
carrot — and  that  Is  all  he  needs — we 
can  see  an  adequate  land  reform  pro- 
gram undertaken  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  must  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie) 
about  the  urgency  and  immediate  ne- 
cessity. The  principal  rice  harvest  is  now 
going  on.  The  land-reform  program  can 
be  undertaken  almost  immediately. 

Three  years  ago,  in  reference  to  the 
contract  with  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  survey  in  Vietnam,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  asked  the  question.  "Can 
it  be  done?  How  much  will  it  cost?  How 
soon  can  it  be  done?  How  soon  can  it 
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be  put  into  effect?"  He  referred  to  Prof. 
Roy  L.  Prosterman,  who  is  the  archi- 
tect of  that  plan.  The  report  said  It  can 
be  done. 

All  the  arable  land  in  South  Viet- 
nam— all  of  It — can  be  purchased  for 
$500  million,  and  the  program  can  be 
put  into  effect  immediately.  The  only 
reason  why  it  has  not  been  put  Into  ef- 
fect is  not  the  reluctance  of  President 
Thleu,  who  Is  not  a  member  of  the  old 
land-owning  class — he  has  no  alle- 
giance to  the  landowners;  he  does  not 
own  any  significant  land  himself — ^the 
only  reason  he  does  not  put  the  pro- 
gram into  effect  is  that  the  U.S.  Govem- 
ment  has  not  pushed  it;  has  not  said, 
"We  will  give  you  the  support  neces- 
sary to  undertake  it." 

So  I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Maine  today  In  asking  that  the 
Senate  undertake  this  relatively  minor 
and  relatively  inexpensive  step,  in  com- 
parison with  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
have  put  into  that  coimtry  in  terms  of 
military  weapons,  and  that  we  imder- 
take  the  one  step  and  the  only  step 
likely  to  give  the  hapless  peasantry  in 
that  country  a  feeling  of  solidarity  and 
a  willingness  to  support  the  government 
in  Sr.igon.  Without  that  feeling,  we  can 
stay  there  for  20  years,  if  we  will,  and 
will  not  be  any  further  ahead  than  we 
are  right  now.  The  very  least  we  can  do, 
if  we  are  going  ahead  with  the  Viet- 
namization  program,  is  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment that  remains  the  peasant  sup- 
port that  it  needs  to  keep  Itself  in 
power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment upon  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  who,  I 
think,  has  given  a  most  articulate  and 
clear  explanation  of  what  it  is  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  re- 
luctance to  commit  $50  million  of  Ameri- 
can money,  after  all  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  we  have  poured  into  that 
country,  for  this  objective  which,  more 
than  any  other  single  objective,  can 
contribute  to  a  political  settlement  of 
the  problems  in  South  Vietnam.  I,  too, 
find  it  difficult  to  understand,  for  the 
reasons  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  so  well  spelled  out. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  1  minute. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  support  the  amendment.  I  feel  it 
is  represents  a  beginning  on  a  practical 
approach  to  our  international  problems. 

We  are  the  biggest  supplier  of  military 
arms  in  the  world,  and  we  have  taken 
an  attitude  that  we  can  support  gov- 
ernments— many  times  dictatorships — 
because  they  offer  us  some  kind  of  friend- 
ship, and  we  support  them  by  supplying 
them  with  vast  amount  of  military 
arms. 

This  is  a  mistake.  I  believe  that  we 
can  best  support  free  governments  in 


other  coimtries — not  Just  Vietnam,  which 
we  are  talking  about  now,  but  many 
other  countries  in  our  own  hemisphere — 
by  providing  some  means  whereby  we 
can  put  the  average  peasant  in  control  of 
his  destiny  to  a  little  degree.  I  do  not 
mean  we  should  dictate  to  them  how  they 
do  it,  but  I  think  we  should  help  them 
where  it  Is  possible  to  help  them. 

It  is  reported  that  Che  Guevara  said 
that  the  biggest  difficult  he  found  in 
Bolivia  was  the  stolid  indifference  of  the 
peasants.  "Why?  Because  they  had  had 
a  very  small  degree  of  land  reform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ^eld? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  My  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  9  minutes  remain- 
ing.        

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Just  a  minute,  and  then 
I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  on  his  time. 

Mr.  MUSBaE.  One  minute. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  The  reason  I  feel  we 
should  do  this  is  that  we  could  avoid 
fiulher  situations  similar  to  Vietnam  by 
this  practical  approach.  The  President  Is 
provided  with  large  discretion.  This  ap- 
proach means  that  the  bonds  that  are 
issued  will  be  issued  for  goods,  and  not 
for  water  materials.  I  believe  it  is  the 
a  beginning  on  trjrlng  to  help  the  coun- 
tries where  land  reform  is  needed — the 
poor  agricultural  coimtries  of  the  world. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  Senator  know  there  is  $420  mil- 
lion for  supporting  assistance  in  this  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

All  we  would  be  doing  here  would  be 
adding  $50  million  in  additional  appro- 
priations. There  is  nothing  to  restrict 
the  use  of  the  money  already  provided. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  $30  million  of  that 
money  already  provided  is  tentatively 
committed  to  this  purpose,  in  the  sense 
that  if  the  people  in  Vietnam  pass  a  sat- 
isfactory law  in  this  area,  we  would 
supply  the  money. 

All  the  Senator  is  doing  is  using  this 
as  an  excuse  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion for  support  and  assistance.  That  is 
all  his  amendment  does.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  not  agreed  to,  that  does  not  mean 
there  is  no  money  in  the  bill  for  that 
purpose.  In  either  case,  however,  prob- 
ably nothing  will  come  about  in  the  way 
of  land  reform  in  Vietnam. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  President 
Diem,  in  1957,  they  were  talking  about 
land  reform,  and  we  supported  it.  This 
has  been  a  boondoggle  in  the  pyast. 
Everyone  agrees  this  land-reform  idea 
is  good,  just  like  stopping  drinking  and 
smoking;  but  they  never  do  ansrthing 
about  it.  Now  all  the  Senator  is  doing 
is  trying  to  put  an  increase  of  $50  mil- 
lion in  the  bill. 

If  land  reform  is  as  important  to  them 
as  the  Senator  thinks  it  is,  there  is 


money  in  the  bill  to  do  it.  I  do  not  under- 
stsuid  why  it  is  necessary  to  add  an- 
other $50  million.  I  do  not  see  it  that 
way.  The  money  is  available.  If  Sen- 
ators want  to  put  $50  million  more  in 
the  bill — I  do  not  think  they  will— that 
is  what  they  will  be  doing. 

Moreover,  my  impression  is  that  a  large 
part  of  the  land  in  question  belongs  to 
the  French.  The  French  still  own  the 
great  plantations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  whatever  time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  whole- 
heartedly approve  the  objective  of  land 
reform  in  Vietnam.  I  think  it  would  be 
exceedingly  helpful  if  a  land  reform  pro- 
gram were  adopted  by  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, and  implemented  In  a  forth- 
right and  determined  way.  I  applaud  the 
motive  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  in  of- 
fering his  amendment  today. 

However,  as  the  chairman  has  stated, 
land  reform  is  not  a  new  idea  for  Viet- 
nam. I  can  recall  offering  a  resolution 
in  the  Senate  back  in  1963,  calling  upon 
the  Saigon  government  to  institute  a 
program  of  land  reform.  That  was  during 
the  regime  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Now,  these 
many  years  later,  having  invested  an 
enormous  fortune  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  what  has  now  become  the  longest 
foreign  war  in  our  history,  we  are  still 
talking  about  the  need  for  land  reform 
in  Vietnam. 

We  could  have  purchased  Vietnam 
many  times  over — all  of  It — the  entire 
country  and  everything  that  is  in  it — 
for  the  money  we  have  spent  on  this 
war.  Yet  today  we  are  still  talking  about 
the  need  for  land  reform. 

The  obstacle  to  land  reform  is  not  the 
lack  of  money  supplied  by  the  United 
States  over  the  years.  The  obstacle  to 
land  reform  is  not  in  Washington.  The 
obstacle  is  in  Saigon.  It  is  not  for  the 
lack  of  money  that  land  reform  has  not 
been  achieved ;  it  is  for  the  lack  of  reso- 
lution in  Vietnam  Itself. 

I  must  concur  with  the  chairman  when 
he  says  that,  after  years  of  fruitless  ef- 
fort to  persuade  Saigon  to  adopt  mean- 
ingful land  reform,  and  to  provide  the 
money  for  that  purpose,  all  that  this 
amendment  will  do  is  to  add  another 
$50  million  to  the  aid  program.  Already 
the  bill  provides  money  for  land  reform. 
More  money  could  easily  be  made  avail- 
able if  and  when  the  Saigon  government 
ever  overcomes  indigenous  opposition  to 
the  program. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Our  experience  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  Latin  America,  our  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam,  and  in  other  countries 
where  we  have  attempted  to  induce  for- 
eign governments  to  undertake  drastic 
internal  reforms,  make  it  plain  that  such 
reforms  occur  only  in  those  cases  where 
there  is  a  disposition  within  the  country 
to  effect  them.  They  carmot  be  pur- 
chased by  American  money  furnished 
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from  without,  and  they  cannot  be 
achieved  through  the  insistence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH   I  yield. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator talks  about  the  importance  of 
achieving  land  reform,  and  .says  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  resolution  in  South 
Vietnam  to  take  these  steps.  As  I  under- 
stand It.  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, particularly  its  legislative  body,  is 
very  close  to  taking  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  additional  $50  million  involved  in 
this  amendment  will  not  be  spent  unless 
there  is  the  resolution  on  the  part  of 
South  Vietnam  whicn  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  talking  about  If  the  South  Viet- 
namese Legislature  does  not  pass  the  leg- 
islation— if  they  do  not  take  steps  to 
achieve  land  reform — then  we  are  doing 
nothing  -so  far  as  this  amendment  is  con- 
cerned However,  we  would  be  indicating 
our  support.. 

Such-7!uppoTt  would  be  absolutely  nec- 
essary if  any  meaningful  program  of  land 
reform  is  to  take  place.  Will  the  Senator 
not  agree? 

Mr  CHURCH  There  is  already  money 
in  the  bill  for  this  very  purpose.  If,  after 
so  many  years,  the  t;overnment  in  Saigon 
finally  overcomes  the  vested  interests 
within  that  country  that  have  so  long  re- 
sisted land  reform,  if  these  obstacles  are 
overcome,  there  is  money  in  the  bill.  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  find  other  money  as 
well. 

There  simply  is  no  need  to  add  another 
$50  million  when  no  program  for  land 
reform  has  even  been  enacted  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  understand  that  we  have  reached  a 
point  in  Vietnam  where  we  are  quite  will- 
ing for  the  United  States  to  pay  for  ev- 
erything that  happens  there 

No  one  even  suggests  that  the  Viet- 
namese should  pay  for  their  own  land 
reform  program.  Naturally,  we  must  paiy 
for  it.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

But  there  is  already  money  enough  in 
the  bill 

The  amendment  is  unnecessary. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  .Mr  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermo:it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The  Sen- 
ator from   Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  what  I 
wish  to  -say  is  not  directly  in  connection 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  although  it  might  be 
used  as  a  good  example  for  what  I  have 
in  mind 

The  PRESIDING  OPncER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  the  membership 
gives  him  an  opfX)rtunity  to  be  heard'' 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  at- 
tempted to  speak  over  the  confe.-ences 
that  prevent  even  the  Presiding  Officer 
from  hearing  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

Will  the  Senators  please  cooperate 
with  the  reque.st  of  the  Chair''  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  wishes  to  proceed. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  MORAL 
AGGRESSION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  role  of 
the  Senate  to  advise  the  President  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  to  grant 
or  withhold  its  consent  to  treaties  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  powers  of  this  body. 

At  a  time  when  most  parliaments  in 
the  world  have  either  been  suppressed 
or  shorn  of  most  of  their  real  powers,  we 
must  cherish  ours. 

Democracy  may  not  be  an  ideal  form 
of  government,  but  for  us  it  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

I  have  never  thought  that  this  precious 
power  iiave  to  us  the  right  or  duty  to 
use  the  legislative  process  to  impose  our 
moral  view  on  other  nations — to  inter- 
vene in  the  political  and  legislative  proc- 
e.sses  of  other  nations  on  behalf  of  this 
faction  or  that. 

Yet  increasingly  under  the  umbrella  of 
this  legislation  called  foreign  aid,  we 
have  tried  to  do  just  that. 

What  started  out  to  be  an  important 
and  a  generous  instrument  to  promote 
US.  foreign  policy  has  become  a  kind 
of  diplomatic  pork  barrel  and  a  subsidy  to 
American  industry. 

This  IS  a  danRerous  situation. 

It  amounts  to  interpreting  •'advise  and 
consent"  as  "oppose  and  contend." 

If  the  Senate  were  .'ust  a  forum  for 
discussion,  we  might  be  able  to  indulge 
our  moral  indignation  much  more  freely 
than  we  can  afford  to  do  in  this  body 
now 

But  here  in  the  Senate,  if  our  ideals 
are  to  be  effec-tive.  they  have  to  be  rooted 
in  real  inieresti — real  American  inter- 
ests. 

We  have  real  powers  and  also  real 
responsibilities. 

This  is  one  of  the  lessons  we  should 
have  learned  from  our  unhappy  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam 

1  have  said  many  times  that  our  cardi- 
nal mi-stakc  m  Vietnam  \%as  to  tail  to  see 
that  the  weight  of  our  military  interven- 
tion was  bound  to  prevent  the  very  self- 
determination  that  we  .so  loudly  pro- 
claimed we  wanted  to  preserve. 

The  President  s  Vietnamization  policy 
IS  an  acknowledgment  of  that«  funda- 
mental error. 

But  It  IS  not  only  the  weight  of  our 
military  intervention  that  has  prevented 
self-determination  in  that  country. 

We  have  compounded  our  error  by  suc- 
cumbink'  time  and  time  again  to  the 
temptation  nf  tiying  to  legislate  the 
morality  of  the  authorities  in  Saison 
whose  self-dftermination  we  have  sup- 
po-sedly  been  toin«  to  preserve. 

When  elections  were  held  in  South 
Vietnam  in  1967.  loud  voices  in  this  coun- 
try were  rai.^ed  to  discredit  them  even 
before  they  were  held 

When  the  Pans  peace  talks  l]fl|BXi, 
other  voices  strongly  urtied  that  vWuae 
our  influence  to  undermine  those  elected 
authorities  in  Saigon  in  the  name  of 
reaching  some  political  accommodation. 

.^nd  through  the  medium  ut  this  for- 
eign a:d  bill  we  have  time  and  time  again 
attempted  to  use  our  powers  to  dictate 
the  kind  of  i,'overnment  policies  South 
Vietnam  should  adopt. 

The  fact  that  about  one  half  of  all  the 


U.S.  nationals  employed  by  AID  over- 
seas are  now  working  in  South  Viet- 
nam or  Laos  makes  a  mockery,  I  fear, 
out  of  all  the  noble  aims  that  originally 
inspired  the  ancestors  of  this  tattered 
and  tired  bill. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  a  revul- 
sion in  the  country  because  of  our  in- 
tervention In  the  affairs  of  nations 
abroad. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  for  immoralities 
in  Saigon  to  find  the  reason,  plentiful 
though  they  may  be.  We  have  been  our 
own  worst  enemy  in  that  comer  of  the 
world. 

Those  who  would  intervene  in  the  na- 
tional politics  of  other  countries  must  an- 
.swer  the  question,  "What  rational  Amer- 
ican interest  is  being  served?" 

No  ideal  can  be  effective  unless  it  is 
rooted  in  such  an  answer. 

No  amoimt  of  moral  indignation  can 
excuse  us  from  determining  what  our  real 
interests  are. 

When  moral  indignation  alone  is 
coupled  with  appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive restrictions  which  amoimts  to  giving 
other  nations  their  marching  orders — 
then  we  are  practicing  moral  aggression. 

And  a  government  that  believes  its 
moral  view  of  world  affairs  is  the  only 
true  and  valid  view  can  only  be  a  deter- 
rent to  world  peace. 

It  is  not  just  in  Vietnam  that  we  have 
been  morally  aggressive  under  the  guise 
of  providing  foreign  aid. 

Much  of  the  talk  surrounding  this  sub- 
ject and  many  amendments  to  the  legis- 
lation reflect  this  view. 

I  maintain  that  we  should  approve 
this  authorization  bill  for  this  year  since 
It  is  our  basic  respon.sibility  to  continue 
appropriations  through  next  July  at 
least. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last  time 
we  will  be  asked  to  treat  these  vital  and 
delicate  international  matters  in  the 
manner  we  have  done  this  year. 

We  must  restrain  the  temptation  to 
u.se  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  commit  moral 
aggression  lest  we  end  up  in  a  country 
doomed  to  moral  isolation. 

In  OTder  to  make  our  ideals  effective 
in  world  affairs,  we  have  to  accent  the 
rational  dimen.sion  in  foreign  policy  and 
curb  our  moral  pretensions. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  help  finance 
development  projects  in  those  countries 
deep  in  mass  poverty — and  I  think  we 
siiould  in  some  appropriate  form — then 
let  us  have  legislation  presented  for  that 
purpase  and  not  intertwined  with  mat- 
ters that  have  no  real  relationship  with 
development  finance. 

If  it  is  our  real  interests  to  give  eco- 
nomic or  military  assistance  to  other  gov- 
ernments^even  governments  that  do  not 
reflect  our  democratic  ideas — then  let  us 
have  legislation  that  makes  those  inter- 
ests so  plain  that  we  will  not  be  con- 
stantly tempted  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
governments  we  are  helping. 

This  legislation  used  to  express  the 
moral  dimension  in  our  foreign  policy  in 
ways  consistent  with  our  real  interests. 

I',  no  longer  does. 

Instead  it  represents  a  combination  of 
our  friLstrations  and  guilt  feelings  over 
past  errors  and  the  kind  of  cynicism  so 
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apparent  in  the  phrase  'pork  barrel  leg- 
islation." 

It  is  in  our  vital  interests  to  lead  in 
keeping  the  peace,  but  it  is  not  in  our 
interests  to  try  to  exert  either  a  moral  or 
a  political  domination  over  other  govern- 
ments. 

No  innocence  can  protect  us  from  the 
consequences  of  our  interventions,  how- 
ever good  we  feel  our  motives  to  be.  For 
after  we  have  finished  telling  other  gov- 
ernments what  they  ought  to  do  to  meet 
our  standards  of  morality  or  political 
wisdom,  we  are  certain  to  end  up  finding 
these  same  governments  telling  us  what 
we  must  do  to  save  our  face,  if  not  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  young  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  this  amend- 
ment goes,  what  it  does  is  to  take  $30  mil- 
lion from  the  fund  which  was  used  to  en- 
able us  to  get  the  troops  out  of  Vietnam, 
and  it  adds  $50  million  to  other  parts  of 
our  program.  Therefore,  if  one  wants  to 
use  this  money  to  help  get  the  troops  out 
of  Vietnam,  then  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
vote  for  this  amendment.  If  one  wants  to 
keep  the  troops  in  Vietnam  indefinitely, 
then  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
SENATOR  GORE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day I  wrote  and  had  hand-delivered  to 
the  office  of  the  distinguished  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  a  letter  which 
I  desire  now  to  read: 

December  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  .'Vgnew. 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  tried  to  con- 
tact you  in  the  Capitol  yesterday  before 
making  some  remarks  In  the  Senate  but  was 
unable  to  do  so.  Your  office  door  was  closed 
so  eventually  I  slipped  under  the  door  a  copy 
of  the  text  of  my  remarlcs  for  your  atten- 
tion.  I   hope   it   reached   you. 

In  any  event.  I  respectfully  attach  hereto 
a  tear  sheet  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  yesterday  to  which  I  call  yotir  attention. 

Several  TV  stations  and  hookups  have 
contacted  me  offering  time  for  a  discussion 
between  us  along  the  lines  of  the  subject 
of  my  address  yesterday  and  of  your  address 
to  the  -American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
My  response  to  them  has  been  as  I  said  on 
the  floor  yesterday: 

"Now.  if  the  distinguished  Vice  President 
should  find  a  mutual  discussion  agreeable, 
then  I  would  respectfully  leave  entirely  to 
him  the  choice  of  place,  time,  or  forum, 
though  I  must  say  I  would  prefer  Tennessee. 
Should  Tennessee  be  favorably  considered, 
the  grass  is  usually  green  and  the  butter- 
cups out  about  April  15;  the  foliage  golden 
and  beautiful  in  late  October." 

Your   consideration    and   advice   in    these 
premises  will  be  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Albert  Gore. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  has  demonstrated  a  remark- 
able penchant  for  debate,  and  one  so 
talented  with  outspoken  tendencies  as 
he,  I  am  sure,  would  prefer  to 
conduct  debate  face  to  face  instead  of 
by  long  distance.  I  am  sure,  too,  that 
the  distinguished  Vice  President,  loyal 


to  his  Chief  as  he  Is,  woiUd  be  willing  to 
follow  the  admonition  of  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  who  only  a  few  days  ago 
eloquently  referred  to  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know.  Indeed,  he  said  that  It 
was  partly  to  the  failure  of  the  previous 
administration  to  "lay  it  on  the  line" 
that  there  had  been  so  much  public 
misimderstandlng . 

There  too,  Mr.  President,  as  late  as 
November  20,  the  distinguished  Vice 
President,  himself,  said  in  a  speech : 

When  tlielr  criticism  becomes  excessive  or 
unjust,  we  shall  Invite  them  down  from  their 
Ivory  towers  to  enjoy  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  the  public  debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  do  have  a 
right  to  know.  It  is  their  country.  It  is 
their  government.  It  is  they  who  pay  the 
taxes.  They  have  a  right  to  know  the 
facts  about  the  taxes  they  must  pay, 
whether  they  are  fairly  levied  accord- 
ing to  ability  to  pay  or  by  favor  and 
preference. 

The  distinguished  Vice  President  has 
three  times  referred  critically  and  per- 
sonally to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee— one  time,  in  fact,  making  a  pim 
upon  my  name,  I  honor  my  name,  which 
I  Inherited.  These  tactics  can  be  excused, 
but  we  cannot  excuse  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know.  The  people  have  a  right 
to  know,  and  the  Vice  President  fac- 
tually misinformed  the  people  about  the 
Gore  amendment. 

So  I  would  like  to  convey  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  that  I  am  not 
In  an  ivory  tower — ^never  have  been.  I 
am  down  in  the  arena,  waiting,  growing 
a  little  lonely. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  your  own  words, 
come  down  from  your  ivory  tower  and 
enjoy  the  rough  and  tumble  of  public 
debate.  Let  us  let  the  people  know. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14580)  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  policy,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve 
economic  development  within  a  frame- 
work of  democratic  economic,  social,  and 
political  institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
all  amendments,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Javits  amendment  submitted  on  yes- 
terday, be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  debate 
on  final  passage  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  leaders  or  whomever  they  may  desig- 
nate. 

This  has  been  cleared  all  the  way 
around, 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Maine.  I  recently  introduced,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  seven  other  Senators,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  290,  urging  the  Govern-, 
ment  of  South  Vietnam  to  enact  needed 
legislation  for  land  reform.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  National  Assembly  of  South 
Vietnam  will  act  expeditiously  to  enact 
legislation  providing  for  swift  and  im- 
mediate land  reform  so  that  the  great 
mass  of  South  Vietnamese  tenant  farm- 
ers may  gain  ownership  of  the  lands  they 
till.  Such  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  National  Assembly  and  has  not 
yet  been  given  the  force  of  law.  It  is  my 
hope  that  such  a  land  reform  program, 
if  enacted  in  time,  will  have  its  impact 
during  the  forthcoming  grain  harvest  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  which  will  begin  in 
December  and  continue  through  Feb- 
ruary, A  major  land  reform  effort  can 
be  of  substantial  assistance  in  ending  the 
Vietnam  conflict  at  an  early  date  and 
in  saving  the  lives  of  those  now  subject 
to  the  perils  of  warfare. 

If  the  National  Assembly  of  South 
Vietnam  enacts  a  broad-based  land  re- 
form program,  some  7  million  South 
Vietnamese  now  dependent  on  tenant 
farming  under  almost  medieval  condi- 
tions for  their  livelihood  could  receive 
virtually  immediately  the  ownership  of 
the  land  upon  which  they  now  toil. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  must  act  with- 
out delay  to  implement  broad-based  land 
reform  if  they  are  to  secure  the  support 
of  their  people  and  if  the  people  are  to 
have  confidence  in  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  action,  which  I  be- 
lieve so  necessary,  can  be  effectuated 
only  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  paid 
dearly  in  an  attempt  to  secure  a  greater 
measure  of  political  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam.  The  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  must  be  prepared  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  assurfe  a  de- 
gree of  economic  freedom  for  its  citi- 
zens as  well. 

It  is  my  belief  that  land  reform  will 
help  speed  the  date  at  which  all  Ameri- 
can combat  troops  can  be  ordered  out  of 
Vietnam.  Hopefully,  this  effort  will 
strengthen  the  desire  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese peasants  to  resist.  Land  reform 
will  provide  the  vital  link  that  will  give 
young  peasants  a  "part  of  the  action"  in 
their  own  country. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  indicating  the  desire 
of  this  country  to  aid  the  land-reform 
effort  if  enacted  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly. We  cannot  wait,  because  each  day 
more  American  boys  are  dying  in  that 
tragic  war.  We  must  explore  all  options 
and  avenues  in  de-Americanizing  this 
war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Senate  Resolution  290,  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  290 

Resolution   relating   to   the  support   of   the 
Senate  for  land  reform  in  South  Vietnam 
Whereas  most  of   the  cropland   in  South 

Vietnam  is  presently  vested  In  the  hands  of 

a  privileged  few;  and 


} 
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WberMta  the  South  Vtetntnuww  t«n*nt 
fumer  do«a  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  Und- 
ownerahlp  umI  tbe  Incentive*  and  economic 
8t»blUty  derived  from  eiKh  ownership;   and 

Whereca  an  effective  program  of  liind  re- 
form would  enhance  tbe  economic  and  polit- 
ical security  of  the  vast  majority  of  South 
Vletnameae  people;  and 

Whereaa  the  Oovemment  of  South  Viet- 
nam haa  not  8ucce«ded  in  Implementing  an 
effective  land  reform  program;  and 

Whereaa  Implementation  of  meaningful 
land  reform  in  South  Vietnam  would  sub- 
stantially hasten  the  termination  of  armed 
oonfllct  and  the  tragic  loss  of  life  being  suf- 
fered by  ail  parties  In  the  conflict:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recommends, 
urges,  and  supports  tbe  immediate  formu- 
lation and  Implementation  by  tbe  Oovem- 
ment  of  South  Vietnam  of  a  broad-based, 
effective,  and  equitable  land  reform  program 
for  South  Vietnam. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  substitute  amendment  No. 
422  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 
which  is  •aimed  at  encouraging  positive 
action  by  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  enacting  and  applying  a  thor- 
ough, effective,  and  democratic  land  re- 
form program. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  make 
their  living  by  tilling  the  soil  and.  like 
farmers  everywhere,  desire  to  own  the 
land  on  which  they  work.  It  has  long 
been  obvious  that  a  program  to  make  It 
possible  for  landless  farmers  to  become 
landowners  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
contribute  to  their  economic  and  poUt- 
ical  welfare.  Yet  pAst  and  present  efforts 
to  carry  out  a  thorough-going  program 
of  land  reform  have  not  been  successful 
At  this  point.  President  Thieu's  start  on 
such  a  program  has  been  bottled  up  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  Legislature. 

It  IS  my  view  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  proper  and  legiti- 
mate Interest  in  encouraging  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  to  make  sub- 
stantial and  rapid  progress  in  extending 
the  benefits  of  landownership  to  all  of 
the  citizens  of  South  Vietnam  who  make 
their  living  from  the  land  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  economic  and  political 
foundations  of  the  country's  independ- 
ence. 

In  that  spint.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  should  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  many  of  us.  at 
least  my  colleague  and  I,  are  somewhat 
proud  of  the  fact  that  .some  of  the  great- 
est theses  on  this  subject  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Roy  L.  Prosterman.  of  the 
University  of  Washmgton,  who  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  Vietnam  and  made 
many  objective  reports.  I  thmk  if  this 
step  is  finally  taken  by  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, he  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for 
starting  this  movement. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  Senator  In  that  regard.  I  aiao  wish 
to  commend  the  work  of  Dr.  Roy  L.  Proe- 
terman  on  behalf  of  American  support 
of  land- reform  effort*  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  The  practical  and  dedi- 
cated contributions  to  land  reform  by 
Profefl8or  Prosterman,  associate  profes- 
sor of  law  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington School  of  Law.  constitute  a  no- 
table public  service. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  t)een  promlslrig  land  reform  ever 
since  we  stepped  in  as  the  FYench  left. 
After  giving  them  $4.5  billion  m  eco- 
nomic aid  over  the  last  15  years,  we  still 
have  plenty  of  promises  of  reform  but 
no  results. 

As  long  ago  as  1957  In  an  ofiDcial  com- 
munique Issued  at  Washington  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  there  was 
this  phrase: 

Plans  for  agrarian  reform  have  been 
launched,  and  a  constructive  program  de- 
veloped CO  meet  long-range  economic  and 
.social  problems  to  promote  higher  living 
standards    for    the    Vietnamese    people 

Nearly  every  year  since  then  we  have 
had  similar  statements,  always  designed 
to  elicit  more  money  from  the  American 
Government. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  land-reform 
bill  pending  in  the  National  Assembly. 
The  United  States,  m  fact,  committed 
$10  million  in  fiscal  1969  and  earmarked 
$30  million  in  fiscal  year  1970  for  it,  con- 
tmgent  on  a  workable  plan  emerging.  But 
with  the  landlords  and  moneyed  classes 
controlling  Saigon  political  life,  I  am 
no  more  optimistic  that  this  bill's  prom- 
ises will  ever  be  put  into  practice  than 
I  have  been  about  those  of  the  past. 

The  point  is  that  the  United  States 
has  already  demonstrated  its  willingness 
to  put  up  a  large  sum  to  carry  out  a  land- 
reform  program.  The  executive  branch 
can  allocate  more  from  the  $420  million 
in  supportmg  assistance  authorized  in 
this  bill,  if  It  so  chooses.  The  money  is 
there.  It  is  the  will  of  the  South  Viet- 
name^e  that  is  lacking. 

I  suppose  we  could  force  land  reform 
at  least  temporarily  if  we  took  over  the 
Saigon  government  completely.  But  we 
have  repeatedly  been  told  by  this,  and 
the  past,  administration  that  self-deter- 
mmation  is  the  U.S.  goal  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  are  already  too  deeply  mired 
in  Vietnam's  internal  wars — military  and 
political — and  to  go  the  route  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  suggested  will  only  sink 
us  in  deeper. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Senator's 
objective.  I  do  not  oppose  land  reform 
and  think  that  it  is  a  tragedy  that  the 
various  Saigon  regimes  have  not  at- 
tached the  importance  to  this  as  we — 
and  the  Vletcong — have.  But,  If  there  is 
one  lesson  we  should  have  learned  from 
Vietnam,  it  is  that  the  Vietnamese  must 
make  their  own  decisions. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  criti- 


cism about  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  what  it  has,  or  has  not, 
done.  As  a  nation.  It  seems  that  we  are 
constantly  faced  with  a  dilemma.  If  we 
seek  to  Influence  the  Oovemment  of 
South  Vietnam  we  are  criticized  l>y 
some:  if  we  let  them  go  their  own  way 
and  do  not  assert  ourselves,  we  are  criti- 
cized. 

I  Iwlieve  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine,  as  It  has  been  re- 
vised and  as  is  now  presented,  takes  a 
very  reasonable  approcMih.  Under  his 
amendment,  we  would  not  be  dictating 
to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
but  we  would  be  making  It  clear  that  we 
support  Land  reform  in  principle  and  that 
we  are  prepared  to  help  achieve  It. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
generate  as  much  cynicism  about  the  sit- 
uation In  Vietnam  and  the  failure  of  our 
efforts  there  over  the  years  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  but  applied  to  the  argu- 
ments ma^e  against  the  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  <Mr.  Chttrch).  We  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  be  bogged  down  in 
our  cynicism. 

Anybody  with  an  understanding  of  the 
problem  in  South  Vietnam  knows  that 
land  is  at  the  heart  of  the  future  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  and  it  has  been  the 
failure  of  Diem  and  succeeding  govern- 
ments there  to  deal  with  that  problem 
that  has  prolonged  the  war. 

Anyone  who  expresses  the  certainty 
that  this  amendment  would  prolong  the 
war  is  completely  without  understand- 
ing of  what  we  are  dealing  with  there. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  condition.  We 
have  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Assembly 
in  Saigon  a  land  reform  bill.  The  question 
is  whether  now.  after  all  the  frustrations 
of  the  years,  we  use  our  efforts  in  the 
relatively  piddling  sum  of  $50  millicm  to 
prod  that  bill  loose,  to  move  It  toward 
the  objective  of  achievement  and  reali- 
zation. 

There  is  a  rice  harvest  in  January  and 
February.  If  we  can  accomplish  this  step 
before  that  harvest  begins  and  if  we 
could  assure  that  tills  harvest  would  in- 
ure totally  to  the  tenants  and  not  the 
landlords,  we  would  have  taken  a  giant 
step  toward  ending  the  war. 

We  have  poured  billions  of  dollars  into 
Vietnam.  Here  is  an  additional  $50  mil- 
lion which  this  amendment  would  put 
completely  in  control  of  the  President  at 
his  discretion.  He  need  not  spend  it  un- 
less by  spending  it  he  can  speed  the  en- 
actment into  law  of  the  bill  now  pending 
in  the  Saigon  Assembly. 

Let  us  put  our  cynicism  behind  us.  Let 
us  put  our  doubts  behind  us,  and  let  us 
take  what  little  risk  Is  Involved  in  ap- 
proving this  $50  million.  For  years  we 
have  talked  about  taking  risks  for  peace. 
Is  this  such  an  unconscionable  risk  to 
take  toward  that  objective? 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  an  effort  to  take  money  away 
from  the  funds  necessary  to  get  our  boys 
out  of  Vietnam  and  to  divert  it  to  Amer- 
ican Industry.  I  wish  to  read  one  line 
from  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine: 

The  President  may  make  grants  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam,  out  of  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section,  for  the  pur- 
chase and  shipment  to  Vietnam  of  goods  and 
commodities  manufactured  or  produced  In 
the  United  States,  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  not  American 

industry   getting  its  foot  In  the  door 
again,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  oiHX>se  the  attadc 
directed  at  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  American  Industry 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  amendment. 
We  are  undertaking  to  put  together  com- 
modities which  would  appeal  to  South 
Vietnamese  landlords  as  credible  pay- 
ment for  their  land.  That  is  all  that  is 
beiiind  the  amendment.  There  is  no  in- 
tention to  aggrandize  Americtm  industry 
or  the  American  commodities  having  ap- 
peal to  landlords  as  pajonent  for  their 
land. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  our  being  bogged 
down  in  csmicism.  It  seems  to  me  that 
could  be  applied  the  other  way.  The  Sen- 
ator really  proposes  to  force  those  peo- 
ple to  do  what  they  promised  to  do  years 
ago,  by  holding  out  more  money  when 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  will  be 
any  more  effective  now  than  it  was  under 
Diem. 

The  amendment  would  simply  add 
more  money  to  a  bill  which  already  has 
suflBcient  money  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, assuming  there  is  any  reasonable 
ground  to  expect  it  will  be  used. 

The  bill  already  has  $30  million  in  it 
but  it  is  contingent  upon  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  enacting  a  bill  that 
is  reasonably  designed  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  It  is  that  way  because  the 
administration  obviously  knows  of  the 
past  disappointment.  There  is  little  like- 
lihood the  money  would  not  be  frittered 
away. 

What  they  would  really  like  are  those 
goods,  those  imports  which  have  the 
greatest  appeal  in  the  black  market;  it  is 
the  most  active  black  market  in  the 
world. 

The  cynicism  could  be  equally  alleged 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  thinking 
he  could  bribe  a  people  In  doing  some- 
thing new. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  no  time  remain- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.    FULBRIOHT.   Mr.    President,   I 
CXV ^2437— Fart  29 


yield  ta  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church). 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining?   

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  POIiBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  can  argue  that 
the  $30  million,  which  he  says  Is  provided 
under  the  bill  for  land  reform,  will  be 
used  any  more  irresponsibly  than  the 
$50  million  my  amendment  provides. 
■Where  is  the  consistency  in  the  Senator's 
observation? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  did  not  put  it  in 
there  for  that  purpose.  I  have  no  idea 
that  it  will  be  used  any  more  effectively 
now  than  it  was  in  the  past.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  increase  of  $50 
million.  In  fact,  I  am  opposed  to  the  au- 
thorization being  as  large  as  it  Is. 

After  all,  the  United  States  is  having 
troubles  of  its  own.  In  some  areas  we 
need  reform  as  badly  as  it  is  needed  in 
Vietnam.  The  Senator  has  made  eloquent 
pleas  for  antipollution  measures,  and  so 
forth,  in  this  country,  and  then  he  comes 
in  here  and  says  that  $50  million  is  a  rel- 
atively piddling  amount.  I  think  that  $50 
million  is  a  substantial  amount  in  view 
of  the  dire  necessities  of  this  country. 
Yet,  we  seem  to  be  so  generous  with  our 
money  when  it  comes  to  a  foreign 
country.      

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  meant  with  respect  to 
the  relative  amount  of  money  we  have 
spent  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  $AV2  billion.  It  is 
high  time  we  stopped  doing  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  question  is  whether 
the  Senator's  position  or  my  position  is 
more  likely  to  advance  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  All  the  Senator  is 
doing  is  adding  $50  million  to  the  bill. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  is  doing.  He  is 
not  accomplishing  an3rthing  else.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  to  prevent  the  $420 
million  in  supporting  assistance  being 
used  for  land  reform  purposes.  All  the 
Senator  is  doing  is  using  this  as  an  ex- 
cuse, because  it  h^  certain  appeal  to  get 
votes,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  najrs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll.' 

m;^ .  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouttk)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  S-stongion),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklsihoma  (Mr.  Bellhon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Uttih  (Mr.  Bbnnitt), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Proutt)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
'water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  w£is  announced — ^yeas  33, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[No.  224  Leg.] 
'TEAS— 33 


Bayh 

Hart 

MiiRkle 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Packwood 

Cranston 

Hughes 

Pa  store 

Dodd 

Jackson 

PeU 

Domlnlck 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Saxbe 

GoodeU 

McGee 

Schwelker 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Grlflln 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Gumey 

Mondale 

Tower 

Harris 

Moss 

NATS— 61 

Williams,  N.J. 

Aiken 

EUender 

Montoya 

Allen 

Ervln 

Murphy 

Allott 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Baker 

Pong 

Pearson 

Bible 

Pulbrlght 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Gore 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hatfield 

Smith.  Maine 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Case 

Hruska 

Spong 

Church 

JavltB 

StennlB 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mathias 

WUllams.  Del. 

Dole 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Eastland 

McGovem 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 16 

Anderson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smith.  lU. 

Bellmon 

Long 

Symington 

Bennett 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Cook 

MUler 

Yarborough 

Gold^ter 

Mundt 

Inouye 

Prouty 

So  Mr. 

Muskie's  amendment  was  re 

jeoted. 

PROPOSED  INTER-AMERICAN  SO- 

CIAL  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  about  a  proposal 
contained  in  part  rv  of  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  approved  by  the  other  body 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Social  Development  In- 
stitute. 

This  proposal  is  a  product  of  a  lengthy 
review  of  U.S.  aid  operations  in  Latin 
America  conducted  earlier  this  year  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  under  the  direction  of 
its  able  chairmEin,  Mr.  Dante  Fascell. 

That  review,  I  may  add,  parallels  in 
many  respects  the  various  studies  imder- 
taken  during  the  past  2  years  by  the 
Senate  subcommittee  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair. 
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While  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
session,  was  unable  to  give  consideration 
to  the  several  new  Initiatives  reflected 
In  the  legislation  approved  by  the  other 
body,  three  major  characteristics  of  the 
proposed  Institute  warrant  our  atten- 
tion . 

First,  the  Institute  would  shift  some 
of  the  emphasis  of  our  current  program 
away  from  the  constant  preoccupation 
with  economic  growth  to  the  equally  im- 
portant area  of  social  development.  It 
would  do  so  by  ccwicemmg  itself  with 
local  Latin  American  initiatives  aimed  at 
promoting  desirable  social  change  and 
affording  the  masses  of  the  Latin  people 
more  opportunity  to  participate  mean- 
ingfully in  shapmg  the  future  of  their 
societies 

Second,  the  Institute  woulld  operate 
outside  the  formal,  government- to-gov- 
emment  machiner>',  conducting  its  ac- 
tivities through  private  channels.  The 
majority  of  its  directors  would  come  from 
the  private  sector  and  its  programs 
would  mo\<eon  an  mstitution-to-uxstitu- 
tlon  and  people-to-people  basis 

Third,  by  combining  private,  public  and 
International  resources  the  Institute 
would  net  away  from  our  aid  program's 
normal  dependence  on  year-to-year  ap- 
propriations and  would  be  able  to  provide 
sustained  support  to  long-term  social 
development  undertalcings  in  Latin 
-Ajnenca. 

The  establishment  of  the  Institute 
within  the  framework  described  above 
can  provide  a  new.  much  needed  thrust 
to  US.  activities  in  support  of  balanced 
development  in  Latin  America. 

Legislation  authorizing;  the  Institute 
was  approved  .several  weeks  ago  by  the 
other  body 

The  initial  funding  of  the  Institute, 
which  would  not  increase  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  current  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, has  been  approved  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  by  the 
full  House.  It  would  come  from  up  to 
S50  million  in  funds  that  the  Congress 
will  provide  for  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance. 

I  find  the  objective  and  the  approach 
embodied  in  the  proposed  Inter-Ameri- 
can Social  Development  Institute  to  be 
timely  and  worthy  of  support. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  early 
steps  could  be  taken  to  implement  this 
concept  and  to  test  it  in  practice. 


iES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

.\.s  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  noi||inations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees 

For   nominations   this   day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.* 


FOREION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R  14580  >  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve 
economic  development  within  a  frame- 
work of  democratic  economic,  social,  and 
political  institutions,  and  "  for  other 
purposes. 

AMCNDMBNT    NO      424 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  424 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment 

Mr  JAVTT8  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  Javits'  amendment  'No.  424)  Is  to 
in.sert.  after  line  24  on  page  85.  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  105.  and  renumber 
subsequent  .sections  accordingly: 

-SBC  105  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
.Vs.si.stance  Act  uf  1961.  aa  amended,  whilch 
relates  to  development  assistance  Is  amended 
by  deletlnK  title  III  and  title  IV  and  sub- 
itltutinR  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
titles  therefor: 

■■TTTLE    in HOl-SINO    CrARANTTES 

"Sec.  221  HorsiNC  Ot'ARANrres — In  order 
to  faclUtftte  and  increase  the  participation 
of  private  enterprl.se  in  furthering  the  de- 
velopment lif  'he  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  less  developed 
friendly  countries  ,^nd  areas,  and  promote 
the  development  of  thrift  and  credit  Institu- 
tions enlaced  In  programs  of  mobilizing  local 
savings  for  financing  the  construction  of 
self-Uquldallng  housing  prolecus  and  related 
community  facilities  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  iMue  guaranties,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  shall  determine,  to  eli- 
gible investors  as  defined  In  section  328ic). 
ii.ssurlng  against  loss  of  loan  Investments 
for  self-llquldatlng  housing  projects  Tlie 
total  face  amount  i>f  guaranties  Issued  here- 
under, outstanding  at  anv  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  » 130.000.000  Such  guaranties 
shall  be  Issued  under  the  conditions  set  forth 
In  section  222 1  b» 

■  !=;bc  222  HocsrNC  Pro.iects  in  Latin 
."VMERicfN  Coi'NTRiES — lai  The  President 
shall  a.ssist  In  the  development  In  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  of  self-llquldatlng  housing 
projects,  the  development  of  institutions  en- 
gaged In  Alliance  for  Progress  programs. 
including  cooperatives,  free  labor  unions, 
savings  and  loan  type  Institutions,  and  other 
private  enterprise  programs  In  Latin  America 
engaged  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  financ- 
ing of  home  mortgages,  the  construction  of 
homes  for  lower  income  persons  and  fam- 
ilies, the  increased  mobilization  of  sav- 
ings and  Improvement  of  housing  conditions 
In  Latin  America 

"lb)  To  carry  otit  "he  purpo.ses  of  sub- 
section 'ai.  the  President  Is  .authorized  to 
i.ssue  guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  shall  determine,  to  eligible  In- 
vestors, as  defined  In  section  238(ci .  assuring 
against  loss  of  loan  investment  made  by  such 
Investors  in — 

1)  private  hotislng  projects  in  Latin 
America  of  types  similar  to  those  Insured  by 
•he  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  suitable  for  conditions  In 
Latin  .America. 

■i2)  credit  Institutions  in  Latin  America 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  financ- 
ing of  home  mortgages,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  institutions  and  other  qualified  invest- 
ment enterprises; 


■■i3)  housing  projects  in  Latin  America  for 
lower  income  families  and  persons,  which 
projects  shall  be  constructed  In  accordance 
wnth  maximum  unit  costs  established  by 
the  President  for  families  and  persons  whose 
incomes  meet  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  President. 

1 4)  housing  projects  In  Latin  America 
which  will  promote  the  development  of  In- 
stitutions Important  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  such  as  free  labor 
unions,  cooperatives,  and  other  private  en- 
terprise programs;  or 

•■(5)  housing  projects  In  Latin  America  25 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  agg^regate  of  the 
mortgage  financing  for  which  Is  made  avail- 
able from  sources  within  Latin  America  and 
Is  not  derived  from  sources  outside  Latin 
America,  which  projects  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  pracUcablo,  have  a  unit  cost  of 
not  more  than  $8,500. 

■ici  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
Issued  hereunder  or  heretofore  under  Latin 
American  housing  guaranty  authority  re- 
pealed by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969, 
outstanding  at  any  one  time,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed «550.000.000 :  Provided,  That  8326.000- 
000  of  guaranties  may  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  ( b  i  ( 1 ) . 

Sec  223  General  Provisions  —  i  a  \  A  fee 
shall  be  charged  for  each  guaranty  Issued 
under  section  221  or  section  222  In  an  amount 
to  be  determined  by  the  President  In  the 
event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  such  type 
of  guaranty  Is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under 
existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of  guar- 
anty may  be  similarly  reduced 

"ibi  The  amount  of  «60.000.000  of  fees 
accumulated  under  prior  Investment  guar- 
anty provisions  repealed  by  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969.  together  with  all  fees 
collected  In  connection  with  guaranties  Is- 
sued hereunder,  shall  be  available  for  meet- 
ing necessary  administrative  and  operating 
exp>enses  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  of  prior  housing  guaranty  pro- 
visions repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  1  Including,  but  not  limited  to 
expenses  pertaining  to  personnel,  supplies, 
.ind  printing),  subject  to  such  limitations 
as  may  be  imposed  In  annual  appropriation 
.Acts:  for  meeting  management  and  custodial 
costs  Incurred  vnth  respect  to  currencies  or 
other  assets  acquired  under  guaranties  made 
pursuant  to  section  221  or  section  222  or 
heretofore  pursuant  to  prior  Latin  American 
and  other  housing  guaranty  authorities  re- 
pealed by  the  Foreign  A.sslstance  Act  of  1969. 
and  to  pay  the  cost  of  Investigating  and  ad- 
justing (Including  costs  of  arbitration) 
claims  under  such  guaranties:  and  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  In  discharge  of  lia- 
bilities under  such  guaranties  until  such 
time  .as  all  such  property  has  been  disposed 
of  and  all  such  liabilities  have  been  dis- 
charged or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such 
fees  have  been  expended  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 

"lO  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  lia- 
bilities under  guaranties  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 221  or  section  222  or  heretofore  under 
prior  Latin  American  or  other  housing  guar- 
anty authorities  repealed  by  the  Foreign 
.Aiisistance  Act  of  1969.  shall  be  paid  first  out 
of  fees  referred  to  In  subsection  ibi  (ex- 
cluding amounts  required  for  purposes  other 
than  the  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guar- 
anties) as  long  as  such  fees  are  available, 
and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds.  If 
any,  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or 
other  a-ssets  acquired  In  connection  with  any 
payment  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
such  guaranties  ;vs  long  as  funds  are  avail- 
able, and  finally  out  of  funds  hereafter  made 
avallab^    pursuant   to   subsection    (e), 

■■(di  All  guaranties  Ussued  under  section 
221  or  section  222  or  heretofore  under  prior 
Latin  American  or  other  housing  guaranty 
authority  repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
.Act  of  1969  shall  constitute  obligations.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  guaratn- 
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ties,  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  hereby  pledged  for  the  full  pay- 
ment and  performance  of  sucb  obligations. 

"(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  such  amounts, 
to  remain  available  until  ex|}ended,  aa  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  Investment 
guaranteed  under  section  221  or  section  222, 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 
istering p>art  I  shall  prescribe  the  maximum 
rate  of  Interest  allowable  to  the  eligible  in- 
vestor, which  maximum  rate  shall  not  he  less 
than  one- half  of  1  per  centum  above  the  then 
current  rate  of  Interest  applicable  to  housing 
mortgages  Insured  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In  no 
event  shall  the  agency  prescribe  a  maximum 
allowable  rat«  of  Interest  which  exceeds  by 
more  than  1  per  centum  the  then  current 
rate  of  Interest  applicable  to  housing  mort- 
gages Insured  by  such  Department.  The  max- 
imum allowable  rate  of  Interest  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  agency 
as  of  the  date  the  project  cove(red  by  the 
investment  Is  officially  authorized  and,  prior 
to  the  execution  of  the  contract,  the  agency 
may  amend  such  rate  at  its  discretion,  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f ). 

"(g)  Housing  guaranties  committed,  au- 
thorized, or  outstanding  under  prior  housing 
guaranty  authorities  repealed  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969  shall  continue  subject 
to  provisions  of  law  originally  applicable 
thereto  and  fees  collected  hereafter  with  re- 
spect to  such  guaranties  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  sul>section  (b). 

■(h)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  any 
guaranty  issued  pursuant  to  this  title  for 
any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation for  which  the  party  seeking  payment 
Is  responsible. 

"  ( 1 )  The  authority  of  section  221  and  sub- 
section 222  shall  continue  until  June  30, 
1972. 

"TITLE  IV— OVERSKA3  PRIVATE  INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION 

"Sec.  231.  Creation,  Purpose,  and  Pol- 
icy.— To  mobilize  and  facUltate  the  partici- 
pation of  United  States  private  capital  and 
skills  in  the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
less  developed  friendly  countries  and  areas, 
thereby  complementing  the  development  as- 
sistance objectives  of  the  United  States, 
there  Is  hereby  created  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corp>oration  (hereinafter  called 
the  Corporation),  which  shall  be  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  under  the  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"In  carrying  out  Its  purpose,  the  Corpora- 
tion, utilizing  broad  criteria,  shall  under- 
take— 

"(a)  to  conduct  its  financing  operations 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  taitlng  into  ac- 
count the  economic  and  financial  soundness 
of  projects  and  the  availability  of  financing 
from  other  sources  on  appropriate  terms; 

"lb)  to  utilize  private  credit  and  invest- 
ment Institutions  and  the  Corporation's 
guaranty  authority  as  the  principal  means 
of  mobilizing  capital  Investment  funds; 

"(c)  to  broaden  private  participation  and 
resolve  its  funds  through  selling  Its  direct 
investments  to  private  Investors  whenever 
It  can  appropriate  do  so  on  satisfactory 
terms; 

"(d)  to  conduct  its  Insurance  operations 
with  due  regard  to  principles  of  risk  man- 
agement Including,  when  appropriate,  efforts 
to  share  Its  Insurance  risks; 

"(e)  to  utilize,  the  maximum  practicable 
extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment 
of  Its  objective,  the  resources  and  skills  of 
small  business  and  to  provide  facilities  to 
encourage  its  full  participation  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Corporation; 

"(f)  to  encourage  and  support  only  those 
private      Investments      in      less      developed 


friendly  countries  and  areas  which  are  sensi- 
tive and  responsive  to  the  special  needs  and 
requirements  of  their  economics,  and  wliich 
contribute  to  the  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  their  people; 

"(g)  to  consider  in  the  conduct  of  its  op- 
erations the  extent  to  which  less  developed 
country  governments  are  receptive  to  private 
enterprise,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  their 
willingness  and  ability  to  m'alntaln  condi- 
tions which  enable  private  enterprise  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment process; 

"(h)  to  foster  private  initiative  and  com- 
petition and  discourage  monopolistic  prac- 
tices; 

"(i)  to  further  to  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
sible, in  a  manner  consistent  vrtth  its  goals, 
the  baiance-of -payments  objectives  of  the 
United  States; 

"(J)  to  conduct  its  activities  In  conso- 
nance with  the  activities  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part  I 
and  the  international  trade,  investment,  and 
financial  policies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; and 

"(k)  to  advise  and  assist,  within  its  field 
of  competeince.  Interested  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  other  organizations,  both 
public  and  private,  national  and  Interna- 
tional, with  respect  to  projects  and  programs 
relating  to  the  development  of  private  enter- 
prise in  less  developed  countries  and  areas. 

"Sec.  232.  Capital  of  the  Corporation,^ — 
The  President  is  authorized  to  pay  in  as 
capital  of  the  Corix>ratlon,  out  of  dollar 
receipts  made  available  through  the  appro- 
priation process  from  loans  made  pursuant 
to  this  part  or  pursuant  to  predecessor  au- 
thority contained  in  provisions  repealed  by 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  and  from 
loans  made  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  and  for  fiscal  year 
1971  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000.  Upon  the  pay- 
ment of  such  capital  by  the  President,  the 
Corporation  shall  issue  an  equivalent  amount 
of  capital  stock  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"SBC.  233.  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment.—  (a)  Structure  of  the  Corpora- 
tion,— The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors,  a  President,  an  Executive  Vice 
President  and  such  other  officers  and  staff 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  determine. 

"(b)  Board  of  Directors. — AH  j>owers  of 
the  Corporation  shall  vest  in  and  be  exer- 
cised by  or  under  the  authorjj^r  of  Its  Board 
of  Directors  ('the  Board')  which  shall  con- 
sist of  eleven  Directors,  including  the  Chair- 
man, with  six  Directors  constituting  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
Adminisitrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  shall  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  ex  officio.  Six  Directors  (other 
than  the  President  of  the  Corporation,  ap- 
pKJinted  pursuant  to  subsection  ( c  i  who  shall 
also  serve  as  a  EHrector)  shall  be  appwinted  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  not  be  officials  or  employees  of  the 
Grovernment  of  the  United  States.  At  least 
one  of  the  six  Directors  appointed  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  experienced  In 
small  business,  one  in  organized  labor,  and 
one  in  cooperatives.  Each  such  Director  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  no  more  than 
three  years.  The  terms  of  no  more  than  two 
such  Directors  shall  expire  in  any  one  year. 
Such  Directors  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed  and  qualified  and  may 
be  reappointed. 

"The  other  Directors  shall  be  officials  of 
the  Governmeint  of  the  United  States,  desig- 
nated by  and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"All  Directors  who  are  not  officers  of  the 
Corporation  or  officials  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  comp>ensated 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  that  of  level  rv  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315)  when 


actually  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  may  be  paid  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
scribed in  the  standardized  Government 
travel  regulations,  as  amended  from  time  to 
time,  Willie  away  from  their  homes  or  ustial 
places  of  business. 

"(c)  President  or  the  Corporation. — The 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  ap- 
p>ointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President.  In  making  such  ap- 
pointment, the  President  shall  take  into  ac- 
count private  business  experience  of  the  ap- 
pointee. The  President  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  its  Chief  Executive  Officer  and  re- 
sp>onsible  for  the  op>erations  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Corporation,  subject  to  bylaws 
and  p>ollcies  established  by  the  Board. 

"(d)  Officers  and  Staff. — The  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  Other  officers,  attorneys, 
employees,  and  agents  shall  be  selected  and 
appwinted  by  the  Corporation,  and  shall  be 
vested  with  such  powers  and  duties  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine.  Of  such  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Corporation,  not  to 
exceed  twenty  may  be  appointed,  compen- 
sated, or  removed  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws  and  regulations:  Proutded, 
That  under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  prescribe, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  who  are  appointed  to  any  of 
the  above  positions  may  be  entitled,  upon 
removal  from  such  p>osltlon,  except  for  cause, 
to  reinstatement  to  the  position  occupied 
at  the  time  of  appointment  or  to  a  position 
of  comparable  grade  and  salary.  Such  posi- 
tions shall  be  in  addition  to  those  otherwise 
authorized  by  law,  including  those  author- 
ized by  section  5108  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"Sec.  234.  Investment  Incentive  Pro- 
grams.— The  Corporation  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  rto  the  following: 

"(a)  Investment  Insurance. — (1)  To  is- 
sue insurance,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Corporation  may  determine, 
to  eligible  investors  assuring  protection  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  any  or  all  of  the 
following  risks  with  respect  to  projects  which 
the  Corporation  has  approved — 

"(A)  inability  to  convert  into  United 
States  dollars  other  currencies,  or  credits  In 
such  currencies,  received  as  earnings  or  prof- 
its from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment 
or  return  of  the  investment  therein.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part 
thereof; 

"(B)  loss  of  Investment,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  the  approved  project  due  to  ex- 
propriation or  confiscation  by  action  of  ? 
foreign  government:  and 

"(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  in- 
surrection. 

"(2)  Recognizing  that  major  private  in- 
vestments in  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries or  areas  are  often  made  by  enterprises 
in  which  there  is  multinational  participa- 
tion. Including  significant  United  States  pri- 
vate participation,  the  Corporation  may 
make  such  arrangements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments (Including  agencies,  Instrumen- 
talities, or  political  subdivisions  thereof)  or 
with  multilateral  organizations  for  sharing 
liabilities  assumed  under  investment  Insur- 
ance for  such  Investments  and  may  in  con- 
nection therewith  issue  insurance  to  in- 
vestors not  otherwise  eligible  hereunder: 
Proinded.  however.  That  liabilities  assumed 
by  the  Corporation  under  the  authority  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  that  the  maximum 
share  of  liabilities  so  asumed  shall  not  ex- 
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oeed  the  proportloii»t«  participation  by  eli- 
gible mvMtora  In  the  tot»l  project  financ- 
ing. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  face  amount  of  Inreetment  Inaurance 
which  the  Corporation  la  authorlaed  to  Issue 
under  thla  subaectlon  shall  be  laaued  to  a 
single  Inveator. 

"(b)  limMntKtn  Qvuutmua. — To  laaue 
to  eligible  Inveaton  guaranUea  of  loans  and 
other  tnveatmenta  made  by  such  Investors 
assuring  against  loss  due  to  such  risks  and 
upon  such  terms  and  condlUona  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  determine:  Provided,  hotoever. 
That  such  guaranties  on  other  than  loan 
investments  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  such  Investment:  Provided  further.  That 
except  for  loan  Investments  for  credit  unions 
made  by  eligible  credit  unions  or  credit  txn- 
lon  associations,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
Investment  (exclusive  of  Interest  and  earn- 
ings) so  guaranteed  with  respect  to  any 
project  shall  not  exceed,  at  the  time  of 
issuance  of  any  such  gtiaranty,  76  per  centum 
of  the  total  Investment  oommltMd  to  any 
such  project  as  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, which  determination  shall  be  conclu- 
sive for  purposes  of  the  Corporation's  au- 
thority to  issue  any  such  guaranty:  Provided 
further,  That  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  'face  amount  of  investment 
guaranties  which  the  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized to  Issue  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
Issued  to  a  single  investor. 

■■(c)  DiaacT  Invkstmxnt. — To  make  loans 
in  United  States  dollars  repayable  In  dollars 
or  loans  In  foreign  currencies  (Including, 
without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1953.  such  for- 
eign currencies  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  determine  to  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
may  allocate)  to  firms  privately  owned  or 
of  mixed  private  and  public  ownership  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  determine.  The  Corporation  may 
not  purchase  or  invest  in  any  stock  in  any 
other  corporation,  except  that  it  may  ( 1 )  ac- 
cept as  evidence  of  Indebtedness  debt  secu- 
rities convertible  to  stock,  but  such  debt 
securttles  shall  not  be  converted  to  stock 
while  held  by  the  Corporation,  and  i2)  ac- 
quire stock  through  the  enforcement  of  anv 
Hen  or  pledge  or  oiherwi.se  to  satisfy  a  pre- 
vloxisly  contracted  Indebtedness  which  would 
otherwise  be  in  default,  or  as  the  result  of 
any  payment  under  any  contract  of  insur- 
ance or  guaranty.  The  Corporation  shall  dis- 
pose of  any  stock  it  may  so  acquire  as  soon 
as  reasonably  feasible  under  the  circum- 
stances then  pertaining. 

"No  loans  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
to  finance  operations  for  mining  or  other 
extraction  of  any  deposit  of  ore,  oil.  gas.  or 
other  mineral.  • 

■'(d)     INVBSTMENT  ENCOITIACEMENT. TO 

Initiate  and  support  through  financial  par- 
ticipation, incentive  grant,  or  otherwise,  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corpo- 
ration may  determine,  the  Identification,  as- 
.sessment.  surveying  .uid  promotion  of  pri- 
vate investment  opportunities,  utilizing 
wherever  Teasible  and  effective  the  facilities 
of  private  organizations  or  private  investors: 
ProiHded,  however.  That  the  CorpKjration 
shall  not  finance  surveys  to  ascertain  the 
existence,  location,  extent  or  quality,  or  to 
determine  the  Jeasibllity  '>f  undertaking  op- 
erations for  mining  or  other  extraction,  of 
any  deposit  of  ore.  oil.  gaa  or  other  mineral. 
In  carrylnsr  out  this  authority,  the  Corpora- 
tion shiU  coordinate  with  such  investment 
promotion  activities  as  are  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce 

'•(6)  Speci.*l  AcTiviTixs — To  administer 
and  -Tiajiage  special  projects  and  programs, 
including  pn>grams  of  financial  and  advisory 
support  which  provide  private  technical,  pro- 
fessional,   or    managerial    asalsiance    in    the 


development  of  human  resourcas.  skills, 
technology,  capital  savings  and  intermedt^te 
financial  and  investment  instltuttons  anT 
cooperatives.  The  funds  for  these  projects 
and  progTMns  may.  with  the  Corporation's 
concurrence.  t)e  transferred  to  It  for  such 
purposes  under  the  authority  of  section  633 
(S)  or  from  other  sources,  public  or  private. 
■Sac  336.  lasuTNO  AtrrHoarrT,  DnacT  Ii«- 
\rtsTUKtrr  Puwo  akd  Rxsxavas. — (a)(1)  The 
maximum  contingent  liability  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  pursuant  to  insurance  Issued 
under  section  234(a)  shall  not  exceed  $t.- 
500.000,000. 

■  I  2 1  The  maximum  contingent  liability 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  pursuant  to 
guaranties  Issued  under  section  234ib)  shall 
not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  •750.000.000.  of 
which  guaranties  of  credit  union  Investment 
shall  not  exceed  $1,250,000:  Provided,  That 
the  Corporation  shall  not  make  any  commit- 
ment to  issue  any  guaranty  which  would  re- 
sult In  a  fractional  reserve  leas  than  10  per 
oentum  of  the  maximum  contingent  liability 
then  outstanding  against  guaranties  Issued 
or  conunltments  made  pursuant  to  section 
234(b)  or  similar  predecessor  guaranty  au- 
thority. 

•  1 3)  The  Congress.  In  considering  the 
budget  programs  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  Corporation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  .\ct,  as  amended,  may  limit  the  ob- 
ligations and  contingent  liabilities  to  be  un- 
dertaken under  section  234(a)  and  ib).  as 
well  AS  the  use  of  funds  for  operating  and 
administrative  expenses 

■(4)  The  authority  of  section  234(a)  and 
(b)   shall  continue  until  June  30,  1974 

■lb)  There  shall  be  established  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  known  as  the  Direct  Investment 
ruad,  to  be  held  by  the  Corporation.  Such 
fund  shall  consist  initially  of  amounts  made 
available  under  section  233.  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  aiuthorlzed  under  sec- 
tion 234(c).  shall  be  charged  with  realised 
losses  and  credited  with  realized  gains  and 
shall  be  credited  with  such  additional  sums 
as  may  be  transferred  to  It  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  236. 

■■(c)  There  shall  b«  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  insurance 
and  guaranty  fund,  which  shall  have  septa- 
rate  accounts  to  be  known  as  the  Insurance 
Reserve  and  the  Guaranty  Raserve.  which 
reserves  shall  be  available  for  discharge  of 
liabilities,  as  provided  In  section  235(d), 
until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities  have 
been  discharged  or  have  expired  or  until  all 
such  reserves  have  been  expended  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such 
fund  shall  be  funded  by:  (1)  the  funds 
heretofore  available  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  predecessor  guaranty  authority  (In- 
cluding housing  guaranty  authorities),  less 
both  the  amount  made  available  for  housing 
guaranty  programs  pursuant  to  section  233 
I  b )  and  the  amount  made  available  to  the 
Corporation  pursuant  to  section  234(e):  and 
1 2)  such  sums  as  shall  be  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  235(f)  for  such  purpose. 
The  allocation  of  such  funds  to  each  such 
reserve  shall  be  determined  by  the  board 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Additional  amounts  may  there- 
after be  transferred  to  such  reserves  pursuant 
to  section  236 

"Id)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  Investment  Insurance  Issued 
under  section  234(a)  or  under  similar  prede- 
cessor guaranty  authority  shall  be  paid  first 
out  of  the  Insurance  reserve,  as  long  as  such 
reserve  remains  available,  and  thereafter  out 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
235(f)  .\ny  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  guaranties  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 234(b)  <ir  under  similar  predecessor 
guaranty  authority  shall  t>e  paid  first  out  of 
the  guaranty  reserve  as  long  as  such  reserve 
remains  available,  and  thereafter  out  of  funda 
made  available   pursuant  to  section  235(f). 


■•(e)  There  Is  hereby  authortaed  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation  at  Its  call, 
for  the  purpoaas  specified  In  section  236.  all 
L»nd  other  revenues  collected  under  pred- 
eoeasor  guaranty  authority  from  December 
31.  1»«,  available  as  of  the  date  of  such 
transfer. 

"(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Corporation,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  such  amoimta  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
plenish or  increase  the  Insurance  and  guar- 
anty fund  or  to  discharge  the  liabilities  under 
Insurance  and  guaranties  Issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  Issued  under  predecessor  guar- 
an^  authority. 

fSxc  236.  iNCOio  AND  Rxvxirora. — In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation, 
all  revenues  and  Income  transferred  to  or 
earned  by  the  CJorporatlon.  from  whatever 
source  derived,  shall  be  held  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  Its 
purposes.  Including  without  limitation — 

"(a)  payment  of  all  expenses  of  the  Cor- 
poration, including  investment  promotion 
expenses: 

"(b)  transfers  and  additions  to  the  Insur- 
ance or  guaranty  reserves,  the  Direct  Invest- 
ment Fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
235  and  such  other  funds  or  reserves  as  the 
Corporation  may  establish,  at  such  time  and 
In  such  amounts  as  the  board  may  deter- 
mine: and 

"(c)  payment  of  dividends,  on  capital 
stock,  which  shall  consist  of  and  be  paid  from 
net  earnings  of  the  Corporation  after  pay- 
ments, transfers  and  additions  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  hereof. 

•■SXC.  237  GkNZXAI,  PXOVISIONS  RXLATHfO  TO 
iNSUaANCX     AND     OtJAaANTT     PxocaAifs. —  (a) 

Insurance  and  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
title  shall  cover  Investment  made  In  connec- 
tion with  projects  in  any  less  developed 
friendly  country  or  area  with  the  government 
of  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  Institute  a  program  for  Insur- 
ance or  guaranties 

■■(b)  The  Corporation  shall  determine  that 
suitable  arrangements  exist  for  protecting 
the  Interest  of  the  Corporation  In  connection 
with  any  Insurance  or  guaranty  Issued  under 
this  title.  Including  arrangements  concern- 
ing ownership,  use,  and  disposition  of  the 
currency,  credits,  assets,  or  investments  on 
sbccount  of  which  payment  under  such  in- 
surance or  guaranty  is  to  be  made,  and  any 
right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith. 

■'(c)  All  guaranties  Issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956,  all  guaranties  Issued  under  sections 
20a(b)  and  413(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  all  guaranties  here- 
tofore Issued  pursuant  to  prior  guaranty  au- 
thorities rep^ed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969.  and  all  Insurance  and  guaranties 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  constitute 
obligations,  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  Insurance  or  guarantiee,  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
hereby  pledged  for  the  full  payment  and  per- 
formance of  such  obligations. 

'■(d)  Fees  shall  be  charged  for  Insurance 
.ind  guaranty  coverage  In  amounts  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation.  In  the  event 
fees  to  be  charged  for  Investment  Insurance 
or  guaranties  are  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid 
under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type 
of  guaranties  or  insurance  and  for  similar 
guaranties  issued  under  predecessor  guaranty 
authority  may  be  reduced. 

•■(e)  No  Insurance  or  guaranty  of  an  equity 
Investment  shall  extend  beyond  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  issuance. 

■•(f)  No  insurance  or  guaranty  Issued  under 
this  title  shall  exceed  the  dollar  value,  as  of 
the  date  of  the  Investment,  of  the  investment 
made  In  the  project  with  the  approval  of  the 
Corporation  plus  Interest,  earnings  or  profits 
actually  accrued  on  said  Investment  to  the 
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extent     provided     by     such     Inauranc*     or 
guaranty. 

"(g)  No  payment  may  b«  made  under  any 
guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  for 
any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  mlsrepr«- 
sentotlon  for  which  the  party  seeking  pay- 
ment Is  responsible. 

"(h)  Insurance  or  guaranties  of  a  loan  or 
equity  investment  of  an  eligible  investor  In  a 
foreign  bank,  finance  company  or  other 
credit  Institution  shall  extend  only  to  such 
loan  or  equity  Investment  and  not  to  any  In- 
dividual loan  or  equity  Investment  made  by 
such  foreign  bank,  finance  company  or  other 
credit  Institution. 

"(1)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  insurance 
or  guaranty  operations  under  this  title  or 
under  predecessor  guaranty  authority  may  be 
settled,  and  disputes  arising  as  a  result  there- 
of may  be  arbitrated  vrtth  the  consent  of  the 
parties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine.  Payment  made 
pursuant  to  any  such  settlement,  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  arbitration  award,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

"(J)  Each  guaranty  contract  executed  by 
such  officer  or  officers  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  board  shall  be  conclusively  presumed 
to  be  Issued  In  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

"(k)  In  making  a  determination  to  Issue 
Insurance  or  a  guaranty  under  this  title,  the 
Corporation  shall  consider  the  possible  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  dollar  investment  under 
such  insurance  or  guaranty  upon  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  United  States. 

'Sec.  238.  Definitions. — As  used  in  this 
title — 

"(a)  the  term  'investment'  Includes  any 
contribution  of  funds,  commodities,  services, 
patents,  processes,  or  techniques,  in  the  form 
of  ( 1 )  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project 
(3)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  In 
any  such  project,  (3)  participation  In  royal- 
ties, earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  project, 
and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  commodities  or 
services  pursuant  to  a  lease  or  other  con- 
tract; 

"(b)  the  term  'expropriation'  includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to,  any  abrogation,  repudiation, 
or  Impairment  by  a  foreign  government  of 
its  own  contract  with  an  investor  ■with  re- 
spect to  a  project,  where  such  abrogation,  re- 
pudiation, or  Impairment  Is  not  caused  by 
the  Investor's  own  fault  or  misconduct,  and 
materlaliy  adversely  affects  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  project: 

"(c)  the  term 'eligible  Investor' means :  (1) 
United  States  citizens;  (2)  corporations, 
partnerships,  or  other  associations  Including 
nonprofit  associations,  created  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  ter- 
ritory thereof  and  substantially  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens;  and  (3) 
foreign  corporations,  partnerships,  or  other 
associations  wholly  owned  by  one  or  more 
such  United  States  citizens,  c»rix>ratlon8, 
partnerships,  or  other  associations:  Proridcd, 
however.  That  the  eligibility  of  such  foreign 
corporation  shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  shares.  In  aggregate  less  than  6 
per  centum  of  the  total  of  Issued  and  sub- 
scribed share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be 
held  by  other  than  the  United  States  owners: 
Provided  further.  That  in  the  case  of  any 
loan  Investment  a  final  determination  of 
eligibility  may  be  made  at  the  time  the  Insur- 
ance or  guaranty  Is  Issued;  In  all  other  cases, 
the  Investor  must  be  eligible  at  the  time  of 
claim  arises  as  well  as  the  time  the  Insurance 
or  guaranty  Is  Issued;  and 

"(d)  the  term  'predecessor  guaranty  au- 
thority* means  prior  guaranty  auth(u4tles 
(other  than  housing  guaranty  autboritlee) 
repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
section  111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1948,  as  amended   (exclusive  of 


authority   relating  to   informational   media 
guarantiee). 

"Sxc.  239.  QcHxaAi.  PaovisiONs  amd  Pow- 
Exs. — (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  its 
principal  office  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purpose  of  venue  in 
civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof. 

"(b)  The  Preaident  shall  transfer  to  the 
Corporation,  at  such  time  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, all  obligations,  assets  and  related  rights 
and  reaponatbllltles  arising  out  of,  or  related 
to  predecessor  programs  and  authorities  sim- 
ilar to  thoee  provided  for  in  section  234(a), 
(b) ,  and  (d) .  Until  such  transfer,  the  agency, 
heretofore  responsible  for  such  predecessor 
programs  shall  continue  to  administer  such 
assets  and  obligations,  and  such  programs 
and  activities  authorized  under  this  title  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  appUcable  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  title. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  Corporation  Is  authorized:  To  adopt  and 
use  a  corporate  seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed:  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate 
name;  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws 
governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and 
the  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties 
granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  It  by  law;  to 
acquire,  hold  or  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Corporation  may  de- 
termine, any  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  or  any  Inter- 
est therein;  to  Invest  funds  derived  from 
fees  and  other  revenues  In  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  to  use  the  proceeds  there- 
from. Including  earnings  and  profits,  as  it 
shall  deem  appropriate;  to  Indemnify  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees  and  agents  of  the 
Corporation  for  liabilities  and  expenses  In- 
curred In  connection  with  their  Corporation 
activities;  to  require  bonds  of  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  and  pay  the  premiums 
therefor;  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  to  represent  Itself  or  to  contract 
for  representation  in  all  leg^al  sind  arbitral 
proceedings;  to  purchase,  discount,  redis- 
count, sell,  and  negotiate,  with  or  without 
Its  endorsement  or  guaranty,  and  guarantee 
notes,  participation  certificates,  and  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  (provided  that  the 
Corporation  shall  not  issue  its  own  securi- 
ties, except  participation  certificates  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  231(c));  to 
make  and  carry  out  such  contracts  and  agree- 
ments as  are  necessary  and  advisable  In  the 
conduct  of  its  business;  to  exercise  the  pri- 
ority of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
In  collecting  debts  from  bankrupt;  insolvent 
or  decedents'  estates;  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  and  the  necessity  for  Its  obligations 
and  expenditures,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid, 
subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  ap- 
pUcable to  Ck>vemment  corporations;  to  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  powers  herein  or  here- 
after specifically  conferred  upon  it. 

"(e)  The  Auditor-General  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (1)  shaU 
have  the  responsibility  for  planning  and  di- 
recting the  execution  of  audits,  reviews.  In- 
vestigations, and  Inspections  of  all  phases  of 
the  Corporation's  operations  and  activities 
and  (3)  shall  conduct  all  security  activities 
of  the  Corporation  relating  to  ;>ersonnel  and 
the  control  of  classified  material.  With  re- 
spect to  his  responsibilities  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Auditor-General  shall  report  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  (Corporation. 
The  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 
istering part  I  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
(Corporation  for  all  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Auditor-General  in  connection  with  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subsection. 

"(f)  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  Corporation  there  shall  be  established  an 
Advisory  Council  to  be  composed  of  such 
representatives    of   the   American    business 


community  as  may  be  selected  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  The  President  and  the 
Board  of  the  Corporation  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  consult  with  such  (Council  concern- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  Corporation.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services  but  shall  be  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  In  accordance  with 
section  5703  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  travel  and  other  expenses  incurred 
by  them  In  the  performance  of  their  func- 
tions under  this  section. 

"Sec.  240.  AcBicTTLTuaAi.  Cxedit  and  Selt- 

HELP    COMMUNmr    DEVELOPIiIENT    PaoJBCT. — 

(a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  participation  of  the 
private  sector  In  the  economic  development 
of  less  developed  countries  in  Latin  America, 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
should  be  used  to  establish  pilot  programs 
In  not  more  than  five  Latin  AJnerlcan  coiin- 
trles  to  encotirage  private  banks,  credit  in- 
stitutions, similar  private  lending  organiza- 
tions, cooperatives,  and  private  nonprofit  de- 
velopment organizations  to  make  loans  on 
reasonable  terms  to  organized  groups  and 
Individuals  residing  in  a  community  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  groups  and  in- 
dividuals to  carry  out  agricultural  credit 
and  self-help  community  development  proj- 
ects for  which  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
financial  assistance  on  reasonable  terms. 
Agricultural  credit  and  assistance  for  self- 
help  community  development  projects 
should  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  ma- 
terial and  such  projects  as  wells,  pumps, 
farm  machinery,  Improved  seed,  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  vocational  training,  food  indus- 
try development,  nutrition  projects.  Im- 
proved breeding  stock  for  farm  animals, 
sanitation  facilities  and  looms  and  other 
handicraft  aids. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section ( a ) ,  the  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  issue  guvantles,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  It  shall  determine,  to  private 
lending  Institutions,  cooperatives,  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  development  organizations 
In  not  more  than  five  Latin  American  coun- 
tries assvirlng  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed 
25  per  centum  of  the  portfolio  of  such  loans 
made  by  any  lender  to  organized  groups  or 
individuals  residing  in  a  community  to  en- 
able such  groups  or  individuals  to  carry  out 
agricultural  credit  and  self-help  community 
development  projects  for  which  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  financial  assistance  on 
reasonable  terms.  In  no  event  shall  the 
liability  of  the  United  States  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  any  one  loan. 

"(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
Issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000.  Not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  such  sum  shall 
be  provided  for  any  one  Institution,  cooper- 
ative, or  organization. 

"(d)  The  Inter- American  Social  Develop- 
Instltute  shall  be  consulted  In  developing 
criteria  for  making  loans  eligible  for  guar- 
anty coverage  under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  guaranty  reserve  established  un- 
der section  325(c)  shall  be  available  to  make 
such  payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  dis- 
charge liabilities  imder  guaranties  Issued 
under  this  section. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  Umltatlon  con- 
tained In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  for- 
eign cvirrencles  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  may  be  utilized  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  including  the 
discharge  of  liabilities  incurred  under  this 
subsection.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to  authority 
conferred  by  any  other  provision  of  law  to 
implement  gtiaranty  programs  utilizing  ex- 
cess local  currency. 

"(g)  The  Corporation  shall,  on  or  before 
January  15,  1972,  make  a  detailed  report  to 
the  (Xtngress  on  the  results  of  the  pilot  pro- 
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gram  eatabUshed  under  thla  section,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
appropnate 

■•(h)  The  authorUy  of  this  section  shall 
continue  until  June  30    1972 

Sec  240A  Reports  TO  TH«  Ckncress  — lai 
After  the  end  of  each  flecal  year  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  report  of  I'-a  operations 
durlni?  such  fiscal  year 

■ibi  Not  later  than  March  1.  1974  the  Cor- 
poration shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
analysis  of  the  posslblUtles  of  transferring 
all  or  part  of  its  activities  to  private  United 
States  citizens,  corporations,  or  other  asao- 
clatlons 

Sec  2  Chapter  I  of  p»rt  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  general  provlsl.ma  i^  amended  !n 
section  610,  which  relates  w  transfers  be- 
tween accounts,  as  follows 

ill  In  paragraph  al  Insert  after  the 
words  funds  made  available  for  any  pro- 
vision of  :hU  Act"  the  tlrst  time  they  ap- 
pear the  words  '  .except  funds  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  title  IV  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I)  " 

Sec  3  Section  101  of  the  Oovernment 
Corporation  Control  .\ct,  is  amended  '59 
Stat  ,^97,  31  use  946i  i.s  amended  by  de- 
leting Development  Loan  Fund,  '  and  .sub- 
sw.uuntf  itioflor  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation:" 

Sec  4  Chapter  33,  subchapter  n  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  a)  Section  5314,  which  relates  to  level  II 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  is  amended  by 
adding  -.hereto  the  fSllowlng 

■  (54>  President  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation   ' 

,b»  Section  5315  which  relates  to  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule,  Is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following: 

"(92>  Executive  Vice  President.  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corparatlor.   ' 

(C)  Section  5316  which  relates  t.3  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule,  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following 

I  128)  Auditor-General  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development:  129)  Vice 
Presidents  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration i3 )  " 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  .shall  explain  the 
amendment,  of  course,  for  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ver>-  well. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order,  so  that  we 
can  hear  the  e.xplanation, 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  Senators.  I  think  I 
can  explain  this  amendment  \*-lthout  too 
much  delay:  and  then  perhaps  we  could 
arrive  at  .some  agreement  as  to  when  the 
vote  should  come  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  propose  this  amend- 
ment for  myself  and  17  other  Senators, 
whose  names  are  printed  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  their 
names  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  amendment  No. 
424  are  as  follows:  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr  Brooke.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr,  Ponc.  Mr,  Goodell,  Mr  Hakt. 
Mr  McGee.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Wrliams 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
lake  the  ongoing  activities,  as  they  re- 
late to  oversea:*  private  investment,  of 
the  AID  Administration,  and  establLsh 
them  in  a  Government  corporation  called 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration,  and  to  beef  up  its  activities 


so  that  they  really  are  actively  supported 
and  carried  on.  in  order  to  do  the  best 
pcssible  job  for  aid  to  development 
through  private  resources 

The  participation  of  the  Umted  States 
IS  relatively  minimal  I  shall  describe  it. 
It  IS,  however,  to  begin  with — and  I 
emphasize  to  begin  with" — a  wholly 
owned  Government  corporation  But.  Mr. 
President,  the  rlexibility  and  the  busi- 
nesslike operation  of  the  corporate  form 
.so  extraordinarily  demonstrated  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  for  example,  and 
by  international  banking  organizations, 
will  give  to  OPIC  a  quality  that  we  be- 
lieve will  truly  facilitate  the  flow  of 
private  foreign  capital  to  the  developing 
world  and.  therefore,  materially  forward 
the  development  effort  wlucii  is  supposed 
to  be  the  busme.ss  of  foreign  aid,  and  :n 
that  way  help  relieve  the  loreign  aid 
!)urden 

It  is.  Mr  President,  with  all  due  re- 
■^pect.  the  OPIC's  tirst  really  bik'  initiative 
that  has  come  along  in  the  foreign  aid 
field  a'most  since  it  began,  which  goes 
back  to  1948  and  1949 

This  measure  pa.ssed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  \er>-  cxWnsivp  hear- 
ings. If  anyone  Is  interested  m  those 
neanngs,  they  constitute  a  whole  book. 

In  the  Senate.  Mr  President,  the  hear- 
ings were  relatively  limited  They  will 
be  foimd  in  the  hearing  record  which  is 
before  us  at  pages  162  to  182.  inclu- 
sive 

One  of  the  points  which  was  made 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with 
respect  to  the  reason  that  this  ls  not  a 
part  of  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee— and  I  shall  explain  that  mo- 
mentarily— IS  that  we  had  not  had  ade- 
quate hearin;;s  But  that  is  not  my  fault, 
or  the  fault  of  the  proposition.  It  was 
the  decision  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  point  of  view, 
I  assume,  that  that  was  all  the  hearings 
they  wanted  on  this  particular  subject. 
This  is  no  reason  to  kill  this  worthwhile 
proposition.  This  is  the  tactic  of — if  you 
do  not  like  a  proposition,  do  not  hold 
heanntis  on  it  and  in  this  way  kill  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  show  that  the 
idea  has  deep  worth,  and  that  it  holds 
the  favorable  opinion  of  a  very  substan- 
tial part  of  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  vote  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  this  ques- 
tion, there  was  a  tie  The  available  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  aside,  most  regret- 
tably, from  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota '  Mr.  Mi'NDT ' .  who  was  absent  be- 
cause of  illness,  evenly  divided.  7  to  7, 
on  the  i-ssue  of  whether  to  make  this  a 
part  of  the  bill.  It  was  defeated — that  ls. 
it  could  not  go  into  the  bill — only  because 
of  a  tie  vote,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
a  very  important  item  of  evidence  as  to 
the  substantiality  and  importance  of  the 
idea. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  was  one  of  those 
.-even  who  voted  for  his  measure  in  the 
committee.  I  expect  to  vote  for  it  here. 

As  I  stated,  yesterday,  we  are  in  a  very 
imhappy  position,  now,  in  the  United 
States,  in  not  being  satisfied  with  what 
we  have  and  not  knowing  wliat  we  want 
regardmg  our  foreign  aid  program. 


I  am  not  sure  that  OPIC  would  be  fi- 
nanced this  year,  since  I  believe  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
rejected  it.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  will  do. 
However,  it  is  something  different  from 
what  we  have  had.  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  international  financing,  but  I  think 
It  is  an  important  business,  whether  I  am 
an  expert  at  it  or  not.  For  that  reason.  I 
am  willing  to  give  this  proposition  a  try- 
out,  and  see  what  comes  of  it.  We  will  un- 
doubtedly review  it  next  year,  anyway, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  work.  I  think 
probably  it  will  work,  if  it  has  the  right 
people  administering  it.  The  trouble  with 
some  of  our  programs  is  that  we  have  in- 
competent and  inexperienced  people 
handling  them. 

So  I  am  willing  to  give  this  proposi- 
tion a  tryout.  We  will  review  it  from  time 
to  time,  I  am  sure,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  this  is  at  least  a  partial  answer  to 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted in  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague,  who  is  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee.  I  consider  his  support  of 
this  measure  to  be  not  only  gratifying, 
but  most  Important 

Mr.  President,  one  point — and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  give  me 
his  attention  for  a  moment — Is  that  the 
action  taken  on  the  appropriation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  enable 
OPIC  to  start,  if  it  get^  the  legislative 
authority,  because  they  voted  the  $20 
million  first  tranche  of  its  capital.  What 
they  did  not  vote  is  the  reserve  fund  for 
its  guarantees  of  $75  million.  That  does 
not  prevent  the  company  from  starting, 
because,  by  transfer  of  the  existing  re- 
serve of  the  AID,  It  would  receive  $100 
million. 

Mr,  AIKEN,  Very  well. 

Mr  JA\TTS.  What  it  will  not  be  able 
to  do  IS  to  expand  materially  that  guar- 
antee authority,  for  the  moment,  until  it 
gets  more  reserves. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  I  expect  another  reason 
may  be  that  no  part  of  the  AID  program 
has  yet  been  authorized  by  Congress  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  That  is  correct.  But  even 
the  House  of  Representatives  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  hard  as  it  has  been  on 
all  and  any  matters  dealing  with  foreign 
aid.  did  see  some  merit  in  the  proposition, 
and  gave  it  enough  money  to  get  started. 

Mr.  AIKEJ4.  And  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  our  present  foreign  aid  program  is 
not  working  as  it  was  intended  by  the 
people  who  promoted  and  inaugurated 
it  after  World  War  II. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly  right.  I  again  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  for  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  this  is 
so  important  is  that  it  opens  up  a  totally 
new  channel  of  action  by  the  United 
States.  The  problem  with  amending  the 
guarantee  authority  which  is  contained 
in  the  foreign  aid  law  through  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  is  that  it  disables  the 
agency  irom  having  two  things  which 
are  critically  important.  One  is  the  in- 
novative role  in  the  development  of  over- 
seas private  investment  which  can  bring 
additional  companies  into  the  situation. 
This  IS  very  a  important  problem  for  the 
United  States,  because  only  about  5  per- 
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cent  of  American  business  concerns  are 
active  in  the  foreign  Investment  or  ex- 
port field.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  U.S. 
business  complex  is  not  active  in  foreign 
investment  or  foreign  exports. 

The  reason,  very  largely,  is  because  of 
mechanical  and  technical  difficulties — 
the  difficulty  in  lack  of  securing  adequate 
representation  in  foreign  areas,  inability 
to  securing  financing,  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  technical  aspects  of 
handling  an  overseas  investment. 

The  main  asset  which  we  would  give 
the  OPIC  to  induce  it  to  do  this  important 
work  of  encouraging  more  U.S.  firms  to 
invest  overseas  is  to  give  the  OPIC  the 
flexibility  which  a  business  corporation 
has.  This  corporation  would  be  managed 
by  a  board  of  directors  of  1 1  members,  of 
whom  six  would  be  non-Government  peo- 
ple appointed  by  the  President,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  just  as 
the  directors  of  Comsat  are  appointed 
suljjpct  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
The  Wher  five  would  be  high  officials  of 
the  Government. 

In  addition,  to  the  corporate  organiza- 
tion, the  OPIC  will  have  the  right  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  the  ability  to  have  a 
corporate  budget,  and  the  ability  to  have 
income.  The  estimate  of  the  income  of 
this  corporation  is  estimated  at  $30  mil- 
lion a  year,  Mr.  President,  as  against 
the  estimated  cost  for  its  operation  of 
only  $4  million  a  year. 

It  will  receive  its  income  from  fees 
for  guarantee  and  the  insurance  which 
It  gets  against  war  and  other  risks.  That 
is  very  much  the  same  thing  which  is 
done  now  by  AID.  However,  in  the  hands 
of  a  corporation,  it  will  be  much  more 
extensively  used,  and  it  will  be  used  with 
a  much  more  gifted  approach  to  the 
situation — that  is,  with  much  more  initi- 
ative than  can  be  shown  by  a  Govern- 
ment agency. 

That  means  that  it  will  pretty  much 
of  necessity  be  an  agency  which  will 
occupy  a  creative  role  in  seeking  to  de- 
velop propositions  rather  than  just  pas- 
sively receiving  propositions. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal,  which  has 
already  been  enacted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  comes  to  us  imder  very 
eminent  sponsorship  and  auspices.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  an  administrative 
proposal. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  as  recently  as 
this  morning.  He  has  authorized  me  to 
represent  to  the  Senate  that  it  has  his 
full  support  and  the  full  support  of  his 
department,  and  that  it  is  an  administra- 
tion measure.  And  the  Secretary  of  State 
so  testified  in  the  hearings  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  measure 
also  has  the  backing  and  sponsorship  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  business 
organizations  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  give  a  record  of 
those.  The  measure  has  also  received  en- 
dorsement in  many  reports  which  have 
been  made  as  to  how  our  whole  foreign 
aid  effort  may  be  made  more  effective  and 
beefed  up. 

The  concept  was  essentially  the  crea- 
tion of  a  committee  which  was  con- 
cressionally  chartered  and  which  we  au- 
thorized. It  was  called  the  International 
Private  Investment  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. IPIAC.  which  submitted  its  recom- 


mendations for  the  establishment  of  the 
OPIC  last  December. 

Should  any  Senator  be  interested  in 
the  document.  I  have  it  here. 

There  was  also  the  President's  General 
Advisory  Committee  on  foreign  assist- 
ance programs,  the  so-called  Perkins 
Commission. 

There  was  also  the  National  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  task  force  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

Mr.  President,  other  organizations  in 
the  general  business  field  have  similarly 
endorsed  this  concept. 

When  more  Senators  are  present,  I 
will  go  into  that  particular  proposition. 
However,  I  take  this  time  in  the  absence 
of  more  Senators  to  explain  in  detail  the 
corporation. 

A  mimeographed  document,  entitled 
"Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion," has  been  distributed  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  It  gives  a  great  deal 
of  the  detail  on  precisely  what  is  to  be 
done  here. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  a  minute 
ago,  this  corporation  would  be  organized 
as  a  Government  corporation,  with  the 
U.S.  Government  owning  all  of  the 
stock.  It  is  structured  to  directly  involve 
private  sources  of  money  and  technology 
particularly  new  sources  in  a  partner- 
ship, with  the  U.S.  Government  through 
the  creative  administration  and  man- 
agement of  the  investment  incentive 
programs.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  we 
know  of  in  which  to  develop — which  is 
our  aim  in  respect  of  the  whole  foreign 
assistance  program — the  economies  of 
the  less-developed  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out,  too,  that 
although  we  do  have  a  corporation  like 
this,  other  coimtries  do.  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Great  Britain  have  success- 
fully used  similar  corporations  to  pro- 
mote private  investment  in  development. 
And  very  recently  the  Netherlands  has 
been  and  is  considering  in  its  parlia- 
ment the  organization  of  a  similar  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  President,  this  corporation  will  for 
the  first  time  apply  business  methods 
and  business  accounting  procedures  to 
the  business  operations  of  project  de- 
velopment, investment,  insurance,  and 
guarantees,  and  direct  lending  that  is, 
to  private  activities  which  are  sensi- 
tively and  directly  geared  into  the  de- 
velopment of  the  less-developed  areas 
which  we  propose  to  help  in  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Assistance  will  be  rendered  in  this 
way.  not  in  any  direct  way  such  as  grants 
or  loans.  However,  it  will  be  accom- 
plished through  private  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

Assistance  will  be  rendered  only  to  new 
projects,  so  that  existing  investments 
will  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  guaran- 
tee program. 

The  corporation  will  be  subject  to  the 
policy  direction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  as  well  as  of  AID. 

Represented  on  its  board  of  directors 
will  be  the  Departments  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, and  Commerce. 

The  corporation  will  be  subject  to  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 
Therefore,  its  administrative  budget  will 
be  subject  to  the  congressional  appropri- 
ations process,  though  it  is  expected  that 


the  corporation  will  make  money,  and, 
indeed,  pay  dividends  to  the  Treasury,' 
rather  than  be  a  drain  upon  the  United 
States. 

After  the  initial  cost  of  setting  up  the 
OPIC,  its  operating  expenses  will  be  paid 
from  income  earned  by  the  corporation, 
and  no  further  appropriations  will  be 
required  for  this  purpose.  , 

As  I  said  before — and  I  think  it  is  i 
very  important  point — the  corporation 
will  operate  at  a  profit.  Indeed,  the  in- 
vestment guarantee  program  of  the  AID 
has  already  shown  a  profit— though  the 
accoimting  is  not  set  up  that  way. 

The  estimated  revenues  over  the  first 
5  years  of  operation  show  an  intake  of 
S150  to  $160  million  as  against  the  ex- 
pense during  the  first  5  years  of  opera- 
tion of  $20  million,  leaving  a  net  of  $130 
to  $140  million.  The  funds  are  avaUable 
for  allocation  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  to  the  reserve  funds,  to 
its  direct  investment  fund,  and  for  the 
payment  of  dividends  to  the  Treasury 
which  will  hold  its  stock. 

Mr.  President,  to  get  some  concept  of 
the  guarantee  program  which  will  be 
turned  over,  I  should  like  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  the  insurance— 
that  is  the  insurance  which  deals  with 
war  risk,  inconvertibility,  resurrection, 
and  similar  coverage  which  is  now  out- 
standing—is $6.8  billion.  And  the  total 
fees  collected  from  insurance  and  guar- 
antee coverage  is  $79  million. 

That  shows  that  this  is  quite  a  thriving 
business.  The  guarantees  authorized  are 
$100  million. 

Comparing  those  figures  to  consider 
the  actuarial  risk  involved,  we  find  that 
the  total  claims  paid  for  insurance  and 
guarantees  in  respect  of  this  effort  were 
only  $11.1  million  since  the  guarantee 
program  began. 

The  fundamental  concept  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Coiporation  is 
in  the  investment  field— that  is  in  the 
field  of  overseas  private  investment — the 
OPIC  will  do  the  very  same  thing  for  the 
corporation  involved  in  foreign  invest- 
ment as  is  now  being  done  for  the  U.S. 
-exporter  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
The  Ex-Im  Bank,  gives  the  same 
kind  of  services,  afford  guarantees  in  se- 
lected situations,  and  afford  direct  loans 
to  sustain  the  important  export  program 
of  the  United  States.  The  overseas  pri- 
vate investment  corporation  will  en- 
deavor to  do  the  sarhe  thing  with  respect 
to  the  private  investment  activities  of 
the  United  States— in  short,  the  export 
of  capital,  rather  than  the  export  of 
goods. 

But,  Mr.  President,  one  critical,  impor- 
tant aspect  of  this  matter  is  that,  just 
like  our  AID  program,  investment  will 
be  tied  to  purchasing  in  the  United 
States:  so  that  we  should  suffer  no  loss 
in  respect  of  the  balance  of  payments  in 
the  operations  of  this  corporation.  So 
that  the  return  in  terms  of  the  balance 
of  payments  would  far  exceed  whatever 
dollars  are  put  out  in  the  way  of  the  ^ 
modest  loan  accounts  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  carry.  That  is  a  very 
important  point,  because  new  business 
ventures  will  be  made  possible  by  the 
operation  of  this  corporation  which  are 
not  made  possible  now. 

In  addition,  it  is  very  important  to 
note  that  one  of  the  most  productive 
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sources  of  wh»t  are  called  hidden  exporU 
for  the  Dnlted  SUtee  Is  the  return  on 
our  own  Inveetments  abroad.  We  now 
have  well  over  $100  billion  Invested 
abroad,  and  this  produces  a  return  far 
above  what  we  pay  out  In  the  way  of 
overseas  private  investment  ourselves. 
Something  In  the  area  now  of  $5  or  $« 
billion  a  year  comes  In.  and  only  about 
$4  billion  goes  out.  So  that  this  will  ac- 
celerate that  kind  of  balance  and  Im- 
prove It,  rather  than  work  the  other  way. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator 3rl^d? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  »PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  again  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  this  proposal,  which,  in  my  mind, 
is  a  better  way  of  attempting  to  develop 
the  resources  of  our  neighbors  than  Is  the 
direct  bilateral  govemmenUl  approach 
we  have  today.  I  think  many  of  us  would 
prefer  a  complete  multilateral  approach, 
but  that  does  not  seem  m  the  cards  for 
the  time  belag.  -» 

For  thia  -reason,  I  think  this  proposal 
is  in  many  respects  a  better,  a  more  effi- 
cient, a  more  economical,  and  probably— 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans— a  less  offensive  way  of  achieving 
our  obJecUve  of  making  the  areas  bar- 
ren from  the  viewpoint  of  the  develop- 
ment of  communism  or  of  creating  what 
we  would  call  more  of  a  consumer  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  thank  my  coUeague 
very  much,  especially  for  his  observa- 
tion about  the  Latin  Americans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  when  he  first  brought  up  a 
program  somewhat  similar  to  this,  I  did 
express  sympathy  with  it.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  in  last  year's  bill — which  I 
managed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — we 
wrote  in  what  was  pretty  close  to  what 
this  proposal  provides.  At  least,  we  had 
that  under  consideration  and  wrote  in 
a  provision  that  the  matter  should  be 
studied. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  From  the  very  first, 
I  had  thought  much  could  be  accom- 
plished  by  this  kind  of  program,  and  I 
still  believe  so. 

If  the  Senator  was  present  when  I 
questioned  Governor  Rockefeller  on  his 
report,  he  may  recall  that  I  did  question 
him  about  this.  As  I  recall.  Governor 
Rockefeller  said  that  much  good  could 
be  accomplished  by  it. 

I  know  that  when  the  proposal  was 
up  last  year,  the  AID  agency  looked  with 
favor  upon  this  part  of  It  The  Senator 
will  recall  that  he  had  a  rather  big 
amendment,  with  two  parts.  But  they  did 
look  with  favor  upon  the  program,  which 
was  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  now 
proposed 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  brought  out 
a  few  minutes  ago  a  very  important  fact. 
and  that  is  that  every  one  of  these  in- 
vestments carries  a  guarantee  for  which 
the  sponsor  pays  a  premium. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  they 


pay  a  premium  and  in  effect  buy  that 
guarantee. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  Senator,  made  this 
remark,  and  I  think  we  should  clear  it  up 
for  the  record.  He  said.  "The  trouble 
with  that  is  that  the  cranpanles  go  In 
there  and  Invest,  and  what  profits  are 
made  they  get.  and  we  pay  the  loaaeB." 

I  checked  my  friend  at  that  time  and 
I  said,  "No.  that  Is  not  true.  We  have  a 
guaranty  program  that  has  had  a  won- 
derful record  In  the  past.'' 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  York 
placed  in  the  Record  some  figures  show- 
ing Just  how  it  has  operated  In  the  past. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  we  are  pro- 
tected. I  think  it  is  carrying  out  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  have  as  a  general 
policy  for  a  good  many  years.  I  believe 
the  Senator  mentioned  the  similarity 
between  it  and  the  pobcy  program  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  It  Is  not  exactly 
the  same,  but  they  certainly  are  similar 
in  their  aim,  and  that  is  to  get  American 
products  sold  abroad  and  to  encourage 
American  investment  abroad. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  this  proposal 
Is  tied  to  purchases  that  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  United  States.  Is  my  un- 
derstanding correct? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  must  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  cannot  find  any  weakness 
in  it.  

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
program,  and  I  hope  it  succeeds.  I  am 
sure  we  will  succeed  sometime  In  the 
future,  if  not  now,  because  I  believe  It 
will  be  a  good  day  for  us  when  we  do  It. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague,  suid  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
succeed  now,  as  we  are  halfway  up  the 
hlU,  having  passed  this  very  measure  in 
the  other  body  after  considerable  hear- 
ings and  controversy. 

To  bear  out  what  Senator  SPARKiiAif 
has  said.  I  should  like  to  give  the  schedule 
of  fee  rates  on  guarantees — that  is,  a 
business  guarantee — for  loss  of  invest- 
ment, of  which  there  is  presently  roughly 
$100  million  outstandmg  imder  the  ex- 
tended risk  giiaranty  provision. 

The  fee  is  one  and  three-quarter  per- 
cent of  the  principal  per  annimi.  Where 
that  risk  is  spread  with  other  institu- 
tions, that  rate  might  be  reduced  to  as 
low  as  three-quarters  of  1  percent. 

Political  risk  insurance,  which  is  the 
coverage  lor  war,  revolution,  and  insur- 
rection, pays  a  premium  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  per  annum.  Elxpropriation  is  an 
additional  fee  of  one-half  of  1  percent. 
Currency  inconvertibility  is  an  additional 
fee  of  one-quarter  of  1  percent.  So  that 
a  total  fee  with  respect  to  complete  in- 
surance coverage  for  political  risks  is  1'4 
percent. 

This  represents  a  very  appreciable 
.<ource  of  mcome  for  the  guaranties  and. 
therefore,  for  this  corporation.  It  rep- 
resents an  income  which  is  far  more  than 
Its  cost,  far  more  than  the  actual  record 
of  claims  paid,  which  up  to  date — of  $11.1 
milhon  as  of  June  30.  1969.  It  is  worth 
notmg  that  this  program  has  been  in 
effect  for  roughly  20  years,  though  It  has 
grown   and   has   been  changed   m   that 


time.  I  think  that  Is  a  very  Important 
point  In  considering  the  actuarial  sound- 
ness which  Is  Involved. 

The  question  of  policy  Involved  in  this 
whole  matter  is  this:  Do  we  wish  to  ex- 
pand this  kind  of  activity? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  record  proves  that  this  is  very 
desirable.  The  corporations  in  the  inter- 
national field  which  have  developed 
along  this  line  are  considered  the  most 
constructive  and  helpful  in  the  world. 
Everyone  speaks  with  the  greatest  pride 
of  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  the  Uniform  In- 
vestment Bank  and  similar  multilateral 
institutions. 

Now,  there  have  been  private  institu- 
tions, institutions  which  are  nongovern- 
mental entirely,  which  have  been  orga- 
nized for  the  same  purposes.  The  leading 
one  is  the  so-caUed  ADELA  Investment 
Co  which  owes  its  origin  to  an  initiative 
of  mine  taken  through  the  NATO  parlia- 
mentarian organization,  and  which  is  a 
flourishing  enterprise,  international  in 
character,  doing  a  business  of  about  $1 
billion,  although  it  has  been  in  business 
for  only  3  years  and  probably  has  a 
highly  superior  board  of  directors. 

I  was  asked  in  committee  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright). 
who  likes  ADELA  and  the  International 
organizations  but  who  does  not  feel  he 
can  go  along  with  this.  "Why  don't  you 
organize  another  multilateral  organiza- 
tion?" 

The  difference  is  that  the  organization 
we  are  talking  about  endeavors  to  facili- 
tate the  kind  of  business  which  can  be 
done  with  multilateral  organizations 
through  the  guaranty  process,  which  be- 
comes an  essential  element  of  any  propo- 
sition put  together  by  these  interna- 
tional organizations.  To  some  extent  this 
has  been  a  function  of  the  guaranty  pro- 
gram which  has  been  administered  by 
Am.  which  made  possible  ADELA  type 
operations.  So  we  cannot  terminate  that 
program  and  we  should  not.  and  there- 
fore let  us  make  it  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible and  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
corporation. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant powers  of  this  corporation  would  be 
to  enter  into  precisely  that  kind  of  mul- 
tUateral  enterprise,  putting  in  U.S.  funds 
which  can  get  the  benefit  of  this  guar- 
antee which  would  enable  them  to  con- 
tribute in  a  very  important  way  to  the 
total  financing  of  such  an  overseas  en- 
terprise. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  tremendous  pos- 
sibUlty  of  facUitatlon  of  Joint  ventures 
for  investors  in  the  developing  countries; 
and  that  is  the  way  to  have  overseas 
private  investment.  Many  of  those  ven- 
tures are  now  being  organized  and  be- 
cause we  are  able  to  give  a  guarantee 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States — although  it  would 
seldom  be  called  on,  as  I  have  given  the 
figures — we  would  give  business  con- 
cerns an  opportunity  to  enter  into  these 
International  operations  with  local  peo- 
ple in  a  very  advantageous  way  for  the 
United  States  because  it  is  all  tied  into 
exports — either  of  skill,  money,  or  goods 
from  the  United  States,  or  as  most  often 
is  the  case,  all  three. 
This   is   really    using    the    genius   of 
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our  country,  which  is  a  business  genius, 
rather  than  the  muscle  of  our  counti7, 
which  is  Just  dollars  and  cents,  and 
which  has  been  found  so  objectionable 
in  many  aspects  of  present  foreign  aid 
operations.  I  repeat  the  OPIC  would  put 
investment  guarantees  on  a  busloess 
level  where  it  does  support  itself.  The 
OPIC  would  be  able  to  initiate  proposi- 
tions and  get  small  business  Into  the  act. 
Inasmuch  as  It  has  this  flexibility  which 
a  corporation  enjoys  and  it  would  ma- 
terially extend  the  openhanded  effort 
of  the  United  States  by  channeling  the 
energies  of  the  private  sector. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  go  on  with  the 
details  of  the  corporation,  I  have  spoken 
of  the  structure  of  the  corporation,  that 
is,  the  management  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  whom  six  would  be  non-Gov- 
ernment people.  Including  its  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  who  would  be 
a  business  officer.  Second,  there  would  be 
the  guaranty  authority  which  would  be 
taken  over  from  the  existing  guaranty 
authority  of  AID  In  respect  of  insurance, 
essentially  against  political  hazards,  and 
the  extended  risk  guaranty. 

Mr.  President,  the  financing  of  the 
company  comes  about  as  follows.  With 
respect  to  reserves,  there  is  a  require- 
ment for  backing  of  these  reserves.  One 
hundred  million  dollars  of  cash  reserves 
would  be  transferred  from  the  existing 
program.  But  it  is  felt  to  really  move  out 
into  the  field  and  do  an  affirmative  Job 
there  should  be  as  much  as  a  25-percent 
reserve  fund  with  respect  to  the  business 
guaranty. 

That  does  seem  very  large,  but  never- 
theless that  is  the  present  ccmtempla- 
tion.  Therefore,  an  appropriation  will  be 
sought,  and  that  is  subject  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  of  $75  million 
as  additional  reserves  to  sustain  the  ex- 
tended risk  guaranty  program.  This  does 
not  mean  money  gone  dovm  the  drain 
or  being  spent  to  fuel  infiation.  These 
are  reserves  the  corporation  will  ovm, 
said  the  corporation  is  owned  by  the 
United  States,  so  it  is  a  backing  up  of  the 
guaranty  authority  of  the  conwration. 

The  only  real  money  involved  Is  capi- 
tal for  the  corporation  so  that  it  can 
engage  in  the  very  limited  direct  loan 
activity,  to  facilitate  projects,  and  to  get 
off  the  ground  and  get  started  as  a  cor- 
porate organization.  That  will  take  $20 
million  a  year  for  the  first  2  years,  or  $40 
million.  In  that  respect  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  already  gone 
along  with  the  proposal  and  provided  $20 
million,  although  they  demurred  to  pro- 
vide $75  million  in  reserves.  We  believe 
if  the  corporation  is  authorized,  and  that 
depends  on  the  vote  in  the  Senate,  that 
$75  million  or  some  appreciable  part  in 
the  way  of  reserves,  wUl  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  only  items 
of  capital  involved.  None  of  them  Involve 
any  "expenditure"  by  the  United  States. 
It  simply  means  taking  the  money  from 
one  pocket  and  putting  it  in  another 
pocket  so  that  it  backs  up  the  guaranty 
and  the  insurance  which  this  corporation 
is  allowed  to  write  according  to  the 
amendment  before  us. 

Organizations  which  back  this  concept 
are  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
U.S.  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
U.S.  Council  of  International  Chambers 


of  Commerce,  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  the  Agri-Busl- 
ness  Council,  and  the  Council  for  Latin 
America.  Also,  it  has  the  backing  of  farm 
cooperatlTes,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, citizens  groups,  national  planning 
aaaociatkms,  and  overseas  devel(H>ment 
concerns. 

Finally,  so  that  Members  do  not  get 
the  Idea  that  this  is  some  idea  of  mine, 
it  Is  the  pr(KX>sal  of  AID  and  the  admin- 
istration. It  is  fully  supported  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  authorized  me  as 
late  as  this  morning  to  represent  to  the 
Senate.  Secretary  Rogers  thought  It  was 
a  very  fine  thing  and  he  hoped  the  Sen- 
ate would  Join  the  other  ho^  in  voting 
for  it.^So  that  this  Is  by  no  means  a  con- 
coctiofi  of  my  own.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  referred  to  ^e 
fact  that  last  year  I  had  submitted  an 
amendment,  which  I  did  not  press,  but 
accepted  Instead  a  study  amendment, 
which  has  resulted  In  the  prc^xwal  now 
before  us.  My  amendment  then  related  to 
the  effort  to  mutuallze  the  whole  foreign 
aid  program  In  effect,  in  the  hands  of 
American  investors.  I  still  think  that  is 
a  great  idea,  but  its  time  has  not  yet 
come. 

The  fact  is,  the  Senator  from  Aiicansas 
(Mr.  PuiBRiGHT),  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect,  even  though  he  is  not  with  me 
on  this  particular  amendment,  wants 
very  much  to  be  sure  that  if  this  does 
become  law,  there  is  a  provision  in  it  so 
that  ultimately  it  could  be  privately 
owned  by  thousands  and  thousands  of 
investors.  I  agree  with  him  thoroughly. 
It  does  contain  such  a  provision.  It  is 
possible  that  as  this  gets  established  and 
evolves,  it  will  become  mutuallzed. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  that  is  tra- 
ditionally done  is  to  require  those  who 
get  a  guaranty  written  for  them,  when 
they  pay  their  fee  for  the  guaranty, 
also  to  acquire  some  stock.  Sometimes 
they  are  required  to  pay  a  subscription 
for  the  stock  in  addition  to  the  fee  over 
a  period  of  time  with  ownership  in  the 
corporation. 

It  is  also  conceivable  that  securities 
may  be  sold  by  the  corporation  as  set 
up  in  the  amendment — it  could  sell  part 
of  its  portfolio,  thereby  having  a  roll- 
over of  money  like  corporations  or  btmks, 
and  could  sJso  conceivably — not  that 
it  does  have  that  precise  authorization 
here — seek  to  issue  its  own  bonds  or 
securities,  like  the  World  Bank,  In  order 
to  build  up  its  financing.  These  are 
all  possibilities  when  we  are  dealing  not 
with  a  Government  department  but  with 
a  corporate  form  like  this. 

One  of  the  really  amazing  and  inter- 
esting aspects  of  the  capitalist  system 
is  that  we  have  this  tremendous  genius 
for  using  techniques  of  credit  or  prom- 
ises to  pay  in  the  future,  with  guaran- 
ties, and  so  forth,  in  producing  the  goods 
and  services.  The  faith  of  men  in  the 
capitalist  system  is  such  that  give  them 
a  guaranty  that  they  will  get  the  money, 
and  they  will  work  for  it  and  create  for 
it,  that  is,  work  for  a  piece  of  paper  with 
a  guaranty  which  provides  that  at  some 
time  in  the  future  they  will  get  busring 
power  for  it. 

This  corporation,  in  a  most  efficient 


way,  in  accordance  with  the  best  Amer- 
ican business  practices,  will  utilize  that 
power,  that  resource,  for  the  same  pur- 
poses essentially — to  wit,  development 
of  the  less  developed  areas  for  which  the 
whole  of  the  foreign  aid  jarogram  is  di- 
rected but  without  the  expenditure  of 
appropriations. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F'm.- 
BRicHT)  is  now  in  the  CThamber  and  will 
soon  si>eak  for  himself  to  the  amendment 
but,  in  my  Judgment,  the  key  problem 
we  are  facing  is  closing  the  gap  between 
industrial  naticois  such  as  ours  and  the 
less-develop>ed  nations,  largely  in  the 
southern  belt  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
genius  or  benefit  to  be  found  in  grants 
or  loans.  That  is  the  most  primitive  port 
of  foreign  aid.  We  should  be  seeking  out 
ways  without  that  kind  of  taxpayer's 
money.  We  can  acc<»nplish  the  result  of 
development,  of  building  up  these  coun- 
tries, so  that  they  may  be  better  cus- 
tomers of  ours  and  so  that  they  may  be 
better  places  in  which  to  live  for  their 
peoples;  hence,  they  would  contribute 
to  the  peace  and  progress  of  all  mankind 
instead  of  being  constantly  involved  in 
a  struggle  for  essential  survival. 

This  is  the  concept  which  the  other 
body  felt  could  be  materially  advanced 
by  the  organization  of  this  corporation. 
It  is  a  concept  which  one-half  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  felt 
could  do  the  same  thing.  It  is  the  conceit 
which  is  contained  in  this  particular 
proposal  now  before  the  Senate. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  committee 
saw  the  basic  philosophy  which  is  here 
involved.  In  an  eloquent  passage  from 
the  committee  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  page  4,  it  states: 

All  members  of  the  committee  are  acutely 
aware  that  the  richest  Nation  In  the  wortd 
has  an  obligation  to  help  close  the  widening 
gap  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have  nots" 
of  the  world.  The  issue  la  not  "Should  we 
provide  aid?"  It  Is  "How?"  and  "How  much?" 
The  first  question  must  be  answered  before 
the  second  can  be  approached  sensibly — and 
the  old  answers  of  the  past  to  "How?"  are 
outmoded  and  discredited.  The  future  for  for- 
elg^n  aid  Is  bleak  Indeed  until  a  new  program 
can  be  developed  which  will  command  great- 
er respect  and  support,  both  with  the  public 
and  the  Congress,  than  the  current  program 
commands. 

The  committee  regrets  that  it  cannot  rec-     / 
ommend  this  bill  to  the  Senate  with  greftter  / 
enthusiasm. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Overseas 
vate  Investment  Corp.  is  the  first, 
only,  resourceful  new  initiative  that/ 
come  up  on  the  horizon  that  will  acQ 
plish  the  results  which  the  committ 
self  calls  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  dea|  with 
one  other  point  before  I  close  this,  pres- 
entation in  chief,  as  it  were,  and  then  we 
will  hear  from  the  concepts  of  the  oppo- 
sition. I  would  like  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion which  can  properly  be  asked  of  me; 
namely,  why  not  "wait  for  the  report  of 
the  so-called  Peterson  Task  Force  which 
was  appointed  to  bring  in  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  should  be  the  future  of 
the  foreign  aid  program? 

The  whole  point  is  that  while  we  wait 
for  that  report  and  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider and  act  upon  it,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  standing  still  and  not  using  the 
resources  and  the  ideas  which  have  been 
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around  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
which  have  been  digested  and  considered 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  not  sure  when  the  committee 
will  issue  a  report  and  recommendations 
on  the  Peterson  Task  Force  study,  and 
how  long  It  will  take  to  implement  it  The 
report  is  expected  in  March  1970  It  will 
probably  be  a  minimum  of  two  years  be- 
fore anything  can  really,  in  a  practical 
way,  come  out  of  that  report 

But,  nght  now,  we  have  a  concept  be- 
fore us  which  has  already  gone  through 
Che  other  body,  which  picks  up  an  es- 
tablished activity  and  seeks  only  to  de- 
velop and  make  it  infinitely  more  useful 
than  It  IS  today,  a  concept  endorsed  by 
leading  organizations  in  this  country 
This  concept  was  the  creation  of  the 
eminent  members  of  International  Pri- 
vate Investment  Advisory  Council  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  our  own  congres- 
sional direction. 

The  validity  of  the  concept  has  been 
borne  out  by  the  report  of  the  Rockefel- 
ler mission,  which  specifically  recom- 
mends exactly,  this  kind  of  corporation, 
it  also  bas  .sujaport  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Pearson  submitted  to  the  World  Bank 
It  .seems  to  me  to  be  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come 

Therefore,  we  ought  to  begin  to  put 
the  foreign  aid  program  or  a  much  more 
constructive  part  than  we  have  here- 
tofore followed,  and  this  is  a  very  big 
opportunity  to  do  it 

The  International  Private  Investment 
Advisory  Council  has  as  its  members,  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  W  P  Callender:  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Umted  States.  Clinton 
Morrison:  president  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development.  Alfred  Neal 
president  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council.  Robert  Norris,  and  the  president 
of  the  International  Council  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  Chrustopher  Phillips, 
among  other  distinguished  members 

I  would  .say  that  if  we  were  to  select 
a  group  of  business  leaders,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  could  make  a  better  selec- 
tion. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  pomt  out  that 
this  particular  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  a  panel  specifically  directing 
Itself  toward  studying  the  particular 
subject  of  the  guarantee  aspects  of  the 
foreign  aid  program 

^Its  report  is  entitled  "Tlie  Case  for 
United  States  Overseas  Private  Enter- 
prise Development  Corporation."  which 
ts  precisely  the  matter  before  us  now  in 
this  amendment.  The  report  is  a  complete 
endorsement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
measure  which  is  before  the  Senate  is 
nothing  but  the  restatement,  in  legal 
languaaie,  of  what  has  been  put  together 
based  on  experience  and  study  of  this 
business  group,  and  which  has  now  been 
passed  by  the  other  body 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

I'N.^NIMUt-S-CuNSENr     .AGREEMENT 

Mr  FX'LBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
now  prepared  to  come  to  an  agreement 
on  a  limitation  of  time.  Several  Senators 
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have  asked  me— they  are  all  under  pres- 
sure of  time — when  we  could  expect  to 
vote 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President  I  believe 
the  Senator  is  absolutely  right  I  would 
like  to  lome  to  an  agreement  on  a  limita- 
tion of  debate  I  think  I  shall  need  more 
time  than  the  ch.^irman  I  only  submit 
this  .suggestion  to  my  chairman  for  ap- 
proval. Perhajxs  we  could  agree  to  an 
hour  and  a  half,  with  1  hour  for  the 
proponents,  as  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  sponsors  to  mv  amendment,  and  half 
an  hour  for  the  opposition  This  is  of 
course,  unless  the  chairman  wants  to 
give  himself  the  same  amount  of  time 

Mr  FTJLBRIGHT  I  was  hoping  we 
could  have  a  total  of  one  hour.  30  min- 
utes to  the  side 

Mr  JAVITS  I  leave  it  tn  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  want  an  hour  I  may 
not  use  It  all  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
can  have  an  equal  or  lesser  time 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  suppose,  in  all 
fairness,  the  time  ought  to  be  equal.  I 
do  not  think  I  will  nef^  more  than  15 
minutes  I  can  always  yield  back  the 
time 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  on  the  pending 
amendment  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided 

Mr  JAV^TS  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wish  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  contain  also  the 
privilege  of  offering  amendments  to  the 
amendment  which  need  not  necessarily 
be  germane  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
agree  to  the  time,  but  I  am  not  willing  to 
yield  on  any  other  conditions  except  the 
time 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  whether,  if  amendments  are  offered 
to  the  amendment,  there  would  be  any 
additional  time? 

Mr  JAVITS  No:  I  would  have  to  yield 
time  or  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
have  to  yield  time 

The  PRF:SIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  wish  them  to  be  germane  to  the 
amendment' 

Mr  JAVITS  No:  I  want  any  amend- 
ment to  be  allowable  to  this  amendment, 
without  impinging  upon  the  time,  how- 
ever 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I  did 
not  anticipate  this  What  did  the  Sen- 
ator have  in  mind? 

Mr  JAVITS  I  do  not  have  anything 
in  mind  except  we  have  now  learned  the 
bitter  lesson  that  these  unanimoas-con- 
sent  agreements  are  very  powerful.  I 
voted  to  sustain  one  the  other  day.  even 
though  it  was  against  the  position  I  was 
taking  I  think  we  had  better  know  what 
we  are  doing  so  that  when  we  make 
unanimous-consent  agreements  they 
encompass  any  contingency. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  wondered  if  the 
Senator  had  in  mind  perhaps  a  proposed 
rule  to  the  Senate,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Mr  JAVITS  No,  but  we  have  been 
"bunied  ■  so  often 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  all  right  with 
me— 2  hours  to  be  equally  divided 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection    to    the    unanimous    consent 
request? 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  presume 
this  would  not  contemplate  constitu- 
tional amendments  and  that  all  amend- 
ments considered  would  be  germane. 

Mr  JAVITS  No.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  and  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  no  secret  idea  in  mind,  but 
I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have  unani- 
mous consent  agreements,  we  should 
make  them  in  view  of  the  classic  agree- 
ment of  the  ether  day.  I  can  assure  Sen- 
ators that  I  have  in  mind  no  amendment 
to  my  amendment,  and  I  know  of  no 
Senator  who  wishes  to  propose  one.  and 
certainly  not  one  that  is  not  germane 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  a  tribute  to 
the  Senator's  resourcefulness 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object^-and  I  shall  not 
object— I  honestly  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  being  concerned 
about  having  adequate  time  for  amend- 
ments that  might  be  raised,  is  creating 
the  kind  of  situation  in  which,  when  the 
time  has  nearly  elapsed,  a  Senator  could 
propose  a  very  unrelated  and  ungermane 
amendment,  and  there  would  be  no  time 
limitation  If  the  amendment  were  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  we 
would  have  at  least  an  hour  each  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then,  let  us  consider  it 
as  applying  only  to  germane  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment,  and  have  1 
hour  each  on  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object  in  view  of  the  last  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York— I  would 
never  aeree  to  setting  a  precedent  for 
having  unanimous-consent  agreements 
with  the  express  statement  in  them  that 
nongermane  amendments  could  be  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  In  view  of  the  position 
the  Senator  has  .lust  taken.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  now  see  it  from  the 
Senators  point  of  view,  and  I  think  he 
is  ab.solutely  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objecuon  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest''•  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
aiireement  is  entered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  my  colleague  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  quorum  call  so  Sen- 
ators will  know  we  have  a  limited  time, 
and  can  we  have  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  without  charging  it  to  either  side? 
I  make  that  unanimous-consent  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection,^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PERCY)  be  added  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  knows,  the 
committee  decided  to  limit  the  pending 
bill  to  programs  authorized  under  exist- 
ing law — with  the  exception  of  another 
project  in  which  the  Senator  is  deeply 
interested. 

The  proposal  to  establish  an  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corp.  is  far  reaching 
and  should  be  considered  only  after  very 
careful  and  deliberate  study.  The  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  a  task  force  to  re- 
appraise the  foreign  aid  program  and,  by 
law,  the  President  must  submit  his 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  by 
March  31 — only  4  months  away.  This 
proposal  should  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  either  as  a  separate  measure  or 
in  connection  with  an  overall  view  of 
foreign  aid  next  year. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  poor  timing, 
there  are  many  unanswered  policy  ques- 
tions about  this  issue.  Is  it  a  device  to 
help  American  business  or  the  developing 
countries?  What  are  the  political  conse- 
quences abroad  for  the  United  States  to 
assume  greater  control  over  the  econo- 
mies of  developing  countries? 

As  Senators  know,  within  the  last  year 
or  two  there  has  been  considerable  com- 
plaint from  such  coim tries  as  France  and 
Canada  about  the  intrusion  of  vast 
amounts  of  capital  from  our  private  com- 
panies into  their  respective  economies. 
It  is  a  matter  of  degree.  They  welcome  it 
up  to  a  point,  and  then  beyond  that 
point,  particularly  in  France,  they 
thought  we  were  tending  to  decimate 
some  of  their  most  important  basic  in- 
dustries. This  is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  have 
stringent  laws  and  limitations  upon  all 
foreign  investments,  not  just  those  of  the 
United  States,  but  all  foreign  investments 
in  their  country. 

Should  the  United  States  give  100  per- 
cent, no-risk  guarantees  to  American 
businessmen  to  invest  abroad  when  sim- 
ilar programs  are  not  available  for  stim- 
ulating economic  growth  in  the  ghettos 
and  poverty  areas  here  at  home?  Ques- 
tions like  these  should  be  studied  very 
carefully  before  the  committee,  or  the 
Senate,  can  make  an  informed  judgment 
on  the  basic  proposition.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  any  100  percent,  no-risk 
guarantee  offered  to  American  businesses 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  factual  correction? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  business  guarantee  is 
only  75  percent  under  this  bill  and  under 
the  guarantee  program.  That  is,  the  in- 
vestor must  put  up  25  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  as  to  the 
total  investment  in  the  whole  project; 
but  I  think  individual  investors  can  get 
up  to  100  percent,  can  they  not? 


Mr.  JAVn^S.  I  believe  the  75-percent 
limitation  relates  to  the  individual  in- 
vestor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  way  it  Is  now,  I 
think  that  individual  investors  can  get 
up  to  100  percent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  we  will  check  it 
out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  page  15,  line  45, 
the  Senator's  amendment  reads: 

Provided,  however,  That  such  guaranties 
on  other  than  loan  investments  shall  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  investment : 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Right.  On  such  invest- 
ments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Other  than  loan  in- 
vestments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  the  loan  invest- 
ment is  a  direct  loan.  That  is  a  very  lim- 
ited capital  proposition.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing in  big  funds  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  it  says,  far- 
ther on  down: 

Provided  further,  That  except  for  loan  In- 
vestments for  credit  unions  made  by  eligible 
credit  unions  or  credit  union  associations, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  investment  (ex- 
clusive of  Interest  and  earnings)  so  guar- 
anteed with  respect  to  any  project  shall  not 
exceed,  at  the  time  of  Issuance  of  any  such 
guaranty,  75  per  centimi  of  the  total  Invest- 
ment committed  to  any  such  project  as  de- 
termined by  the  C!orporatlon,  which  deter- 
mination shall  t)e  conclusive  for  purposes 
of  the  Corporations  authority  to  Issue  any 
such  guaranty:  Provided  further,  That  not 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total  face 
amount  of  Investment  guaranties  which  the 
Corporation  Is  authorized  to  issue  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  Issued  to  a  single  investor. 

Single  investors,  I  would  think,  tmder 
that  kind  of  project,  are  not  prohibited 
from  having  100-percent  guaranties. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  they  are,  Mr. 
President.  With  all  respect,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  special  category  of  credit 
unions,  which  is  very  small,  and  which 
we  as  a  matter  of  poUcy  favor.  You  can 
have  a  75-percent  guaranty  to  the  extent 
of  the  total  investment,  and  the  Amer- 
ican investor  could  conceivably,  under 
that  formula,  have  a  100-percent  guar- 
anteed investment;  but  other  than  that — 
and  that  is  a  pretty  limited  category — 
I  think  everybody  will  agree  that  the 
guaranty,  other  than  on  loans,  shall  not 
exceed,  on  an  investment  as  such,  three- 
quarters  of  the  investment.  I  think  that 
is  the  fimdamental  point  passed  by  the 
other  body. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, I  have  submitted  his  amendment 
word  for  word  exactly  as  it  passed  the 
other  body.  There  has  been  no  change 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  extended 
risk  guarantees  now  outstanding  there 
are  examples  of  100-percent  guarantees; 
does  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  extended  risk 
guarantees  now  outstanding,  there  are 
examples  of  guarantees  up  to  100  percent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Only  on  loans.  Not  on 
equity.  That  is  what  I  have  said;  only  on 
loans.  A  loan  guarantee  can  be  complete. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right:  and 
they  are  not  that  small.  I  ifnderstood  the 
Senator  to  say  they  were  very  small.  I 
call  attention  to  some  sizable  ones. 

For  example,  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 


lic, here  is  a  $2,175,000  loan,  with  a  com- 
plete 100-percent  guarantee,  to  State 
Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  for  growing 
milo  and  other  farm  commodities.  Then 
there  is  one  for  a  first-class  commercial 
hotel,  valued  at  $1  million,  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
Senator's  time,  but  can  the  Senator  give 
us  the  total  of  those  indebtednesses 
which  are  guaranteed,  as  compared  with 
the  total  of  $100  million  in  extended  risk 
guarantees  which   are  outstanding? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  not  totaled 
them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  will  get  that  before 
the  debate  closes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  as  to  100-per- 
cent guarantee,  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Only  for  loans. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  this  list,  there 
are  at  least  15  projects  that  are  100  per- 
cent guaranteed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  will  get  the  figures; 
but  as  I  say,  it  is  only  for  loans,  not  for 
equities. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  existing  law, 
it  is  only  50  percent  for  equities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  so;  and  the  75 
percent  provision  is  a  vote  to  get  this 
thing  really  moving,  so  it  will  mean 
something. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  a  question, 
I  think,  as  to  whether  this  is  designed 
primarily  to  benefit  American  business 
or  the  foreign  country.  I  have  nothing 
against  benefiting  American  business; 
but  if  that  is  to  be  done,  as  I  said  in  my 
opening  comments,  I  think  maybe  the 
proposition  ought  to  stand  on  its  own 
bottom,  in  a  separate  bill.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York;  and  I  imderstood  he  was  not 
too  advers^  to  that  idea,  in  case  his 
amendment  is  not  accepted  here.  I  do  not 
mean  to  commit  him  to  that,  because  he 
has  every  right  to  offer  it  on  this  amend- 
ment; but  I  submit  that  even  if  It  is  a 
good  idea,  it  ought  to  be  under  different 
auspices,  and  not  disguised  as  a  part  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  Senator's  proposition  is  at  least 
slightly  ambivalent  in  that  respect,  and 
it  is  not  just  designed  to  help  the  foreign 
coimtry.  It  is  also  to  give  opportunities 
for  big  business — and  Senators  will  see, 
when  I  put  this  list  in  the  Record  with 
regard  to  those  countries  that  have 
taken  advantage  of  existing  guarantee 
programs — they  are  nearly  all  big  busi- 
nesses. I  have  nothing  against  big  busi- 
ness; all  I  am  saying  is.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  concept  of 
aid  to  the  foreign  countryv>although  there 
is  some  element  of  it  involV^d. 

This  proposal  is  similar  in  kind  of  the 
legislation  that  established  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
was  not  designed  solely  to  help  foreign 
countries;  it  was  clearly  designed  to  help 
American  business,  and  I  supported  It.  It 
has  had  a  good  effect  on  American  busi- 
ness in  financing  sales  abroad.  Assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  products  are  worthy, 
and  of  good  quality,  and  so  on,  there  is 
some  benefit  to  the  foreign  country,  also. 
But  that  is  not  its  main  purpose.  And  it 
was  not  created  as  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  have  traditionally  taken  the 
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position  that  the  free  enterprise  system 
is  subverted  when  the  Gtovemment.  in 
effect,  underwrites  the  risks  in  foreign 
investments.  Two  years  ago  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  cut  the  percentage  of  risk 
that  could  be  covered  under  the  extended 
risk  program  from  75  percent  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  investment.  The  committee 
report  in  explaining  the  action  said: 

Many  meinb«ra  of  the  coznnUttee  believe 
that  the  high  and  broad  coverage  available 
under  this  program  served  to  Induce  Ameri- 
can businessmen  to  Invest  In  marginal  prod- 
ucts abroad  which  normally  might  not  be 
looked  upon  as  sound  Investments,  that  It 
eliminated  much  of  the  risk  taking  element 
basic  to  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  that 
It  offered  Government  Incentives  lo  export 
capital  while  similar  Incentives  are  not  avail- 
able to  encourage  economic  progress  In  needy 
1  of  OUT  own  country. 


Unfortunately,  that  limitation  did  not 
become  law  but  the  Issues  raised  In  that 
statement  are  quite  pertinent  to  the  pro- 
posed Overseas  Investment  Corporation. 

Although  It  Is  said  that  the  corporate 
device  will  insure  that  the  guarantee  and 
direct  lending- programs  to  be  authorized 
would  be  rmyon  a  businesslike  basis,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  guaran- 
tees issued  by  this  Corporation  will  be 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
Government.  In  other  words,  the  tax- 
payers will  foot  the  bills  for  any  losses 
above  the  fees  paid  In.  And  with  $6.8 
billion  in  specific- risk  guarantees  already 
outstanding.  Bind  only  $78,000,000  in  fees 
collected,  the  potential  for  a  major  set- 
back to  the  taxpayer  is  great — if  only 
one  country  with  sizable  U.S.  invest- 
ments goes  sour. 

The  potential  trouble  for  the  taxpayer 
is  clear  from  what  has  already  happened 
with  the  extended  risk  program.  The  sum 
of  $1,130,000  in  fees  have  been  paid  in 
and  $6,826,500  paid  out  for  losses.  And 
$6,700,000  of  that  was  for  one  project 
where,  in  the  words  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflQce,  AID  consumed  'almost 
all  the  risk  of  loss  in  a  privately  owned 
venture. "  The  U.S.  banks  that  put  up 
three-fourths  of  the  project  cost  were  100 
percent  safe — by  virtue  of  AID  guaran- 
tees. Of  the  35  investors  In  extended  risk 
projects  on  the  books,  as  of  September 
30,  15  are  100  percent  secured.  I  pointlhis 
out.  not  so  much  m  condemnation  of  the 
existing  program — although  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  without  fault — but  to  illustrate 
the  possible  trouble  in  giving  ctirte 
blanche  authority  to  a  corporate  insti- 
tution not  under  the  close  scrutiny  of 
the  Congress. 

Bearing  these  conditions  in  mind,  it  is 
clear  that  OPIC  is  not  the  noncontro- 
versial  program  which  its  supporters 
would  have  us  accept  on  faith.  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  promote  US  invest- 
ment abroad — a  subject  which  is  deeply 
embroiled  in  controversy  and  disagree- 
ment. Here  it  might  be  well  to  pomt  out 
that,  although  the  administration  has 
decided  it  is  a  good  thing  to  aid  our  in- 
vestors abroad,  it  has  been  unable  to 
reach  any  decision  on  the  virtues  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  which  cuts 
off  aid  to  countries  which  expropriate 
U.S.  property  without  adequate  compen- 
sation 

Mr    President,  I  wrote  to  the  Depart- 


ment of  State  soliciting  their  recommen- 
dations on  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 
And  the  Department,  in  effect,  politically 
declined  to  take  a  position  on  the  Hick- 
enlooper amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  I  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  know  whether  there  will  be  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  amendment?  A 
good  many  of  us  have  to  leave  to  attend 
to  other  business. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  will  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  get  it  cleared  up  and  put  in  a  quorum 
call,  the  time  to  be  charged  to  either  one 
side  or  the  other 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  present,  although 
the  unanimous  consent  would  extend 
beyond  2 :  30,  it  Is  our  best  guess  that  the 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  will 
probably  be  taken  about  2:30.  That  is 
not  final.  However,  we  hope  that  it  will 
be  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  last 
point  I  made,  about  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  received  on  November  25, 
1969,  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  be 
prmted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  SECsETiiaT  of  State. 
Washtngtcm.  Nofember  25,  1969. 

Hon.  J    W.  PUUHUOHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  RetatUms, 
US   Senate. 

Deax  M«.  Chaxxman.  As  you  will  recall  I 
stated  I  would  send  you  a  letter  on  the 
Administration's  position  on  section  620(e) 
of  the  Poredgn  Assistance  Act  of  1901.  as 
axnended,  known  as  the  Hlckenloop>er 
Amendment.  This  amendment  was  enacted 
In  1962  as  a  means  lo  protect  private  United 
States  Investment  abroad  In  recent  months 
the  question  of  whether  this  amendment 
serves  the  national  Interest  has  become  In- 
creasingly debated  within  the  Executive 
Branch. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  Hickenlooper 
Amendment  does  not  add  to  the  President's 
authority  to  protect  American  bustneos 
abroad,  and  In  fact  introduces  certain  ele- 
ments of  Inflexibility  that  can  make  it  dll- 
flcult  for  the  Executive  Branch  to  shape  a 
response  that  is  appropriate  to  and  likely 
to  be  effective  in  a  particular  case.  Por  In- 
stance, the  sU-month  time  limit  prescribed 
by  the  Amendment  leads  to  public,  tlme- 
speclflc  confrontations  that  make  It  more 
difficult  to  carry  out  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions that  are  neceBsary  lo  resolve  these 
dlfBcult  problems    In  effect,  the  Amendment 


tend*  to  put  all  U.S.  Interests  In  a  country 
at  risk  on  a  single  Issue,  admittedly  a  very 
Important  Issus. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  provision  of  law 
was  Intended  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  un- 
compensated expropriations  and  other  ac- 
tions against  US  Investors  In  violation  of 
international  law.  This  la  an  Important  pur- 
pose and  a  legitimate  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress. While  questions  can  be  raised  as  to 
whether  the  Amendment  In  Its  present  form 
Is  an  effective  instrument  for  that  purpose, 
there  are  different  opinions  on  this  matter 
that  deserve  careful  consideration.  In  ad- 
dition, we  are  faced  with  some  current  and 
potential  expropriation  situations  which 
would  affect  both  the  substance  und  tim- 
ing of  any  position  the  Department  might 
take  on  possible  adjustments  In  the  Amend- 
ment. 

I  continue  to  believe  In  the  lmp>ortance  of 
the  role  private  Investment  can  play  In  the 
development  process.  As  the  President  noted 
in  his  address  before  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  on  October  31,  "construc- 
tive foreign  Investment  haa  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  prime  vehicle  for  the 
transfer  of  technology"  to  deveToplng  coun- 
tries. Whether  private  Investment  Is  at- 
tracted to  a  particular  country  depends  on 
many  factors,  fjartlcularly  buslnes  confidence 
in  the  foreign  government  and  Its  readiness 
to  abide  by  rules  of  International  law.  As 
the  President  states  "a  capital  lmp>ortlng 
country  ( must )  expect  a  serious  Impairment 
of  Its  ability  to  attract  Investment  funds 
when  It  acts  against  existing  Investments  In 
a  way  which  runs  counter  to  commonly  ac- 
cepted norms  of  International  law  and  be- 
havior." I  believe  this  Is  an  Important 
thought  we  should  keep  In  mind  In  review- 
ing the  Hickenlooper  Amendment. 

There  Is  no  easy  answer  to  your  Inquiry, 
and  we  are  not  prepared  to  take  a  definite 
position  on  the  matter  under  the  present 
circumstances.  It  follows  that  we  do  not 
have  any  proposal  to  change  the  current 
law  at  present.  We  will  continue  to  study 
these  specific  Issues  In  light  of  the  develop- 
ment of  events.  We  shall  be  happy  to  share 
with  you  any  further  conclusions  we  may 
reach  In  the  future,  so  that  we  may  have 
the  benefit  of  your  thinking  before  we  make 
any  final  decision  or  announcement  of  po- 
sition. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  P.  Roccrs. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
certainly  indicates  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  have  all  the  answers  to 
this  touchy  issue  of  Uj8.  lirvestment 
abroeul. 

In  short,  the  OPIC  proposal  clearly 
requires  in-depth  study  by  the  Senate. 
To  act  on  it  at  this  time  would  be  to  act 
without  any  fundamental  understand- 
ing of  what  the  consequences  might  be 
for  U.S  citizens,  or  for  the  foreigners 
we  are  supposed  to  be  trying  to  help. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  agree 
to  the  proposal  which  contains  quite  ex- 
tended consequences  if  enacted  without 
further  study. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already  said. 
I  hope  that  if  the  measure  Is  considered. 
It  Is  considered  apart  from  this  or  any 
other  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  extended  risk  guarantees  out- 
standing, which  also  indicates  the  type 
of  business  that  is  involved  in  the  guar- 
antees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  weis 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Project 


Aritntini : 

PASA:  Morgan  Guiranty 

Fish  lnt«rn(tianalComtructors. 


Totti.  

Brazil  (tola!  U.S.  investmsnt). 


Uitrafartil: 

New  England  Mutual  Lifa... 
Connacticut  Gansral  Lit*. . . 

Contin«ntal  Assurance 

Bankers  Lifa(lowa) 

Northwastern  National  Ufa. 
Southwestern  Life 


Total 

Tola!  US  investment. 


olombia: 

Cabot  Colombilna: 
Cabot  Corp... 


Total  US  investment. 


Dominican  Republic: 
CODOEA,  inc.: 

Central  Ajuirre  Sugar  Co. 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust 
Aetna  Casualty/Surety  Co. 


Total _ 

Total  U.S.  investment 


Nicaragua: 

Nicaragua  Hotel  Co.,  Inc.: 

(B.  C.  Ziegler  as  agent  for)  Pan  American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Farmers  &  Traders  Life  Insurance 

Board  of  Pension  of  Lutheran  Church  in  America 

Sentry  Lite  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 


Total 

Total  U.S.  investment 

Ecuador  (CUNA):  Arizona  Central  Credit  Union. 


Total  LA ..   ._     

AID:  PRR/PIC/FD(3sofSept.  30,  1969). 

Indonesia: 

P  T  Indonesian  Satellite: 

Bank  ot  America 

Connecticut  General  Life  insurance 

National  Shawmut  Bank,  as  trustee.. 

North  Atlantic  Lite  Insurance  Co.  of  Amerks. 
First  National  Bank  ot  St.  Paul,  Minn 


ToUl 

Total,  U.S.  investment. 


Korea: 

Yong-Nam  Chemical: 
Skelly  OilCo  ... 
SwittiCo 


Total  .. 

Total,  US.  investment 

Purina  Korea  Co.: 

Ralston  Purina  Co 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 


ToUl -   

Total,  U.S.  investment. 


Thailand: 

Siam  Kraft  Paper  Co.: 

Connecticut  General  Life  insurance. 

General  Electric  pension  trust 

National  Shawmut  Bank  (trustee). . 
First  National  Bank  ol  St  Paul 


Total .   . 

Total,  U.S.  investment. 


Total,  FE. 


ndia: 

Madras  Fertilizers  Ltd.: 

Chemical  Bank  N.Y.  Trust  Co.  (as  agent  for  lenders  to  be  named). 

Total,  U.S.  investment 

Total  NESA 


Amount  of 
investment 


Amount  guaran- 
teed (outstanding)    Project  description 


Africa  General: 

Chanas  Fund,  Inc.:  Chan  Associates... 

Kenya: 

Union  Carbide,  Kenya,  Ltd.:  Bank  of  America. 

Total  U  S  investment   


Ghana. 

Volta  Aluminum  Co  ,  Ltd  (VALCO):  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  and 
Reynolds- 

Total  U  S.  investment  approximate 

Congo: 

Grand  Hotels  Du  Congo:  Intercontinental  Motels.  Inc 


Total  US  investment. 
Total  Africa 


Total  outstanding  worldwide. 


18,325,000 
8, 325, 000 


16, 650, 000 
99,393,667 


23,668,000 
54, 005, 000  . 


825, 000 


2, 425, 000 


5,475,000 
7,960,000 


1,500,000 

2, 300, 000 

7,000 


1,960,000 

2,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 


5,460,000 
7, 205, 000 


■  $5,000,000 
I  5, 000, 000 


10,  000,  000 
34, 200,  000 


1102,000 
500,000 


602,000 
762.000  . 


1,000,000 

2. 300, 000 

500,000 

275,000 


4.075,000 
22, 545, 000 


17,250,000 
31.900,000 


1  500,000 
300,000 


1,000,000 


8,  540,  000 


105, 000, 000 
750,  000 


4, 785, 000 


$7, 749, 500    Large  petrochemical  complex. 
575,500 


8,325,000 


5, 500, 000  4, 125, 000    Fertilizer  production  and  distribution  plant. 

5, 500, 000  4, 125, 000 

4, 400, 000  3, 300,  000 

3,300,000  2,475,000  > 

2, 750,  000  2, 062,  500 

2,218,000  1,663,500 


17,751,000 


600, 000    Carbon  black  plant 


•900,000  522,000    Land  development;  growth  of  milo  and  other  farm  commodities. 

2,175,000  2,175,000} 

2, 400. 000  2, 250, 000 


4,947,000 


1, 000, 000  1, 000, 000    208-room  Ist-class  commercial  hotel 

100,000  100,000 

300, 000  300, 000 

100,000  100,000 


1,500,000 


7,000    Worldwide  pilot  program  to  make  loans  available  to  credit  unions  in 
developing  countries. 


33, 130, 000 


V 


845, 000    Earth  satellite  communication  facility  to  be  installed  near  Djakarta. 
2,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
250,000 


4, 095, 000 


U.  500, 000    Production  of  fertilizer  at  Ulsam. 
2,  500, 000 


5,000,000 


51,1)00    Poultry,  livestock  and  feeds. 
375,000 


426. 000 


1, 000, 000    Production  of  and  sale  of  pulp  and  kraft  paper. 
2. 300, 000 

500,000 

275,000 


4,075,000 


13,596,000 


17, 250, 000    Fertilizer  production  and  distribution  plant  at  Madras. 
i7.'250,'66o' 


250, 000    Medium  for  small  private  investment  opportunities. 
225, 000      Manufacture  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  dry  cells,  batteries,  and  containers. 


8,  540, 000    4th  "potline"  at  existing  alumina  smelting  facility  at  Tema. 


562, 000    250-room  high-rise  hotel  in  Kinshasha. 


9. 577, 000 


73,  553,  000 


\ 
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Sponjof  and  countr^f 


Rtmtd*  Miroe,  S  *  ,  Morocco    , 

Hospital  do  csp*CKli<l*d<s,  Honduris  

Adeli  InvOTlment  Co  .  S  A     nlm  »meiic« 

*d«l»  ln»eilmenl  Co    3*     ulin  Ame'ica  , 

CUNA.  worldwide  (.V  000  undor  conlrKt  (Eculdor)). 
Barntrd  t  Burk.  Inc    Ecuador 

Inlerbiochom,  Ghana    

Nicaragua  Hotel  Co.   Inc  (increata)  Nicaragua 

Zuari  Ajro  Chemicals.  Ltd  .  India 

Union  Oil  Co.,  Korea 

Total 


Calendar  year 
authorued 

Amount 
auihorued 

1967 

i 

MM 
19M 

(390.000 
i39  000 

1   bOO  000 

6  000,000 

993,000 

7,000,000 

IM 

390,000 

E 

37S.OOO 

9.625,000 

41,000,000 

M.012.000 

Tourist  motels. 

Private  hospital 

Agn  business  and  industries  with  multinational  market  potential 

Development  banking  activities  toi  above 

Credit  pilot  program  to  make  loans  available  to  credit  tederations 

Construction  ot  6-mile  channel,  turning  basin,  piers,  warehouses,  packing 

plants,  etc 
Production   and   sale  at   variety  at   pharmaceutical  products  including 

tablets,  solutions,  etc. 
Commercial  hotel 

Construction  ot  a  fertilizer  complei  at  Goa 
Construction  and  operation  ot  a  316  megawatt  thermal  powerplant. 


'tq. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  I  just  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  involve 
very  large  financial  institutions.  It  seems 
to  me  that  most  of  them  are  quite  ca- 
pable of  talcing  the  risk  associated  with 
their  investments  both  here  and  abroad. 

I  question  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's crecjit  should  be  put  behind  all 
of  these,  e^ecially  to  the  extent  of  100 
percent  or.  for  that  matter,  even  75  per- 
cent. As  I  have  said,  the  committee  has 
already  expressed  itself  as  believing  that 
50  percent  Is  sufficient. 

I  once  more  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  programs  were  Initially 
originated,  conditions  were  quite  dif- 
ferent than  they  are  today 

At  the  beginning  of  both  the  foreign 
assistance  and  guarantee  programs,  the 
United  States  was  not  in  the  ver>'  crit- 
ical condition  in  which  it  finds  itself 
today 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  change  in 
the  financial  and  economic  conditions  in 
this  country  relevant  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago — it  w^as 
just  a  little  over  10  years  ago — that  we 
were  reading  daily  of  the  dollar  gap.  This 
country  had  nearly  $25  billion  in  gold 
and  all  other  countries  were  suffering 
from  a  real  lack  of  purchasing  power 
We  were  searching  for  ways  to  bring 
back  a  better  balance  between  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  and  not  only 
the  underdeveloped  world  but  even 
Western  Europe  There  has  been  a  dra- 
matic change.  Our  gold  reserve,  as  we 
all  know.  Ls  now  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$10  billion.  We  will  have  a  deficit  in  our 
balance  this  year  estimated  at  510  bil- 
lion, the  largest  of  any  year  since  World 
War  II — a  very  disturbing  element.  The 
stock  market  in  recent  years,  which  Is 
one  of  the  best  economic  barometers,  at 
least  in  the  estimate  of  our  best  business 
people,  has  been  recording  new  lows  for 
3  years  or  so. 

Our  economic  and  financial  situation 
has    changed   considerably     Therefore, 
justification  for  the  expansion  of  .^ome 
of  these  assistance  programs  simply  does 
not  exist. 

For  that  reason  and  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  outlined.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  reiect  the  OPIC  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  CooK 
in  the  chair'    Who  yields  time:' 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr  President.  I  have  heard  with  deep 
interest  and  with  i-reat  respect  the  ob- 


)  ContrKt  follows  prior  DIF  guarantee;  although  ERG  lunds  were  used  here,  it  does  not  guar- 
antee against  commercial  losses. 


servations  of  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, I  wish  he  were  on  my  side,  be- 
cause I  think  that  everything  he  wants, 
basically,  in  terms  of  a  policy  of  the 
United  States,  will  come  much  closer  to 
realization  if  we  do  than  if  we  do  not. 

I  am,  nonetheless,  living  in  a  practical 
world;  and,  not  bemg  able  to  implant  my 
mind  in  his.  I  must  deal  with  the  argu- 
ments he  makes. 

The  first  and  most  important  question 
is  Shall  we  put  this  proposal  in  the  for- 
eign aid  bill?  Of  course,  that  question  has 
been  answered  for  us  in  two  ways:  one, 
since  the  foreign  aid  bill  began,  the  guar- 
antee of  private  investment  has  been  a 
party  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  began  it  back  in  my  days  in 
the  other  body,  when  I  was  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Conunittee  and  when  with 
Representative  Voorhees.  of  Ohio,  and 
we  wrote  the  investment  guarantee  pro- 
iiram.  This  is  one  part  of  the  bill — this. 
It  seems  to  me.  is  a  verj'  decisive  fact — 
about  which  there  has  been  no  com- 
plaint. This  IS  the  one  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  of  the  United  States  in 
which  there  has  not  been  controversy 
and  attrition.  We  have  been  deeply  em- 
broiled in  controversy  abroad  about 
many  things  in  the  foreign  aid  program, 
but  not.  so  far  as  I  know,  about  the 
guarantee  program.  On  the  contrary, 
that  has  operated,  and  .seemingly  has 
operated  ver>'  well,  to  the  satisfaction 
not  alone  of  ourselves,  but  of  the  host 
countries  as  well,  which  is  very  impor- 
tant. This  is  borne  out  by  a  very  high 
level  meeting  which  has  just  been  held  in 
Amsterdam 

Mr  FTJLBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
.say  there  has  been  no  complaint  among 
the  Amt-rican  companies  who  benefit 
from  the  investment  guarantee  program, 
or  IS  he  .sayinn  there  has  been  no  com- 
plaint from  foreigners  about  American 
investment  m  their  countries. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  did  not  say  either.  All 
I  .said  was  that  the  guarantee  program 
of  the  foreign  aid  setup  has  not  come 
under  controversy  abroad,  so  far  as  I 
know.  I  am  willing  to  be  corrected.  I  am 
^'oing  to  deal  with  the  American  invest- 
ment, the  Servant-Schreiber  concept, 
and  .so  forth.  But  the  guarantee  program 
as  an  element  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  singularly  free  of  controversy. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  Will  the  Senator 
admit  that  there  has  been  some  contro- 


versy about  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  but  that  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram. The  Hickenlooper  amendment  is 
an  effort  to  make  the  President  of  the 
United  States  do  something  about 
something  he  may  think  to  be  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  I 
voted  against  it — I  do  not  know  about 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  but  I  be- 
lieve he  may  have  voted  against  it,  too — 
on  policy  grounds,  not  because  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  investment  guaran- 
tees. 

To  continue,  Mr.  President,  the  next 
point  made  is  that  this  may  be  a  device 
to  help  American  business  rather  than 
a  means  to  help  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries. It  seems  to  me  that  the  less-de- 
veloped countries  are  the  best  authority 
on  that.  It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that 
the  Pearson  report,  entitled  "Partners 
in  Development,"  the  great  World  Bank 
mandate  on  this  subject,  reads  as  follows, 
at  page  105: 

We  have  received  tlie  definite  Impression 
that  most  low-income  countries  would  wel- 
come a  larger  flow  of  foreign  Investment, 
sharing  our  belief  that  such  flows  would  con- 
tribute to  their  faster  grow^th.  How  can  that 
flow  t>e  stimulated? 

That  is  the  question  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  refer  now  to  a  panel  which  met  in 
Amsterdam.  Tlie  participants  in  that 
panel  included  some  of  the  most  eminent 
names  in  the  economies  of  both  the  de- 
veloped and  the  less  developed  coxmtries, 
and  of  the  international  financial  orga- 
nizations of  the  world. 

It  concludes  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  panel,  and  I  beg  the  Members 
to  look  at  Its  composition — really  distin- 
guished and  high  level  people.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  this  panel  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

If  a  satisfactory  rale  Is  to  be  achieved — 

That  is,  a  satisfactory  rate  of  growth — 
there  must  be  a  massive  Increase  in  the  rate 
at  winch  capital  is  flowing  into  the  devel- 
oping nations  from  outside  sources. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  world  is 
crying  for  precisely  this,  and  because  it 
is  the  best  kind  of  business  for  the  United 
States.  It  should  commend  itself  to  us. 
rather  than  discourage  us  from  it. 

If  I  and  the  others  who  support  this 
concept  have  demonstrated  that  it  rep- 
resents intelligent  business  and  it  an- 
-swers  a  demand  of  the  whole  underde- 
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veloped  world,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  certainly  the  kind  of  proposal  to 
which  we  should  give  our  support. 

The  other  point  made — and  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  respect  for  Senator  Pul- 
BRicHT's  standing  and  prestige  and  inter- 
est in  the  whole  field — is  that  the  tax- 
payers in  some  way  will  pay  the  bill  for 
any  losses.  Of  course,  that  is  the  whole 
function  of  an  insurance  company — the 
taxpayer  pays-the  b^J  for  losses. 

Senator  Pulbright  has  used  the  figure 
of  $6.8  billion  in  specific  risk  guarantees, 
as  they  call  them,  which  are  really  risks 
against  war,  insurrection,  inconvertibil- 
ity, and  so  forth,  as  a  big  liability  to 
worry  us.  But  that  is  a  liability  in  which 
there  has  been  an  extraordinary  record 
of  no  requirement  for  payout,  and  that 
has  been  on  the  books  for  20  years.  That 
record  is  fantastic,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
There  is  more  risk  in  the  extended  risk 
guarantee,  but  the  premium  can  be  ad- 
justed to  take  account  of  that  risk.  At 
present  it  is  l^A  percent,  and  the  invest- 
ment guarantee  program  is  still  operat- 
ing at  a  big  profit  in  terms  of  even  the 
losses  it  has  had  to  pay  out,  which  Sena- 
tor FuLBRiGHT  said  were  roughly  $6  bil- 
lion. 

But  when  we  compare  the  $79  million 
take  in  premiums  with  the  $11  million 
payout  for  all  kinds  of  losses  over  an  ac- 
tuarial record  of  20  years,  this  becomes  a 
pretty  safe  proposition. 

The  final  thing  I  should  like  to  deal 
with,  which  I  think  is  important  in  re- 
spect of  Senator  Pm-BRicHT's  position,  is 
the  financial  condition  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  did  have  a  dollar  gap,  and 
that  now  we  are  in  difficulties  on  balance 
of  payments  and  exports. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  precisely  because 
of  this  that  this  proposal  is  before  the 
Senate  now.  because  the  whole  world 
is  changing;  and,  whereas,  in  a  world 
which  was  beaten  up  by  war,  oiu-  mer- 
chandise exports  produced  a  major  sur- 
plus, now  the  whole  world  is  catching 
up  with  us  in  competition.  Japan  and 
Germany  are  the  outstanding  examples 
in  merchandise  exports.  There  is  no  use 
knocking  our  head  against  a  brick  wall. 
Indeed,  we  are  doing  pretty  well  and 
still  maintaining  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  surplus  exports  over  imports.  We 
must  find  new  ways,  and  one  is  increasing 
overseas  private  investment  flows.  It  is 
the  thing  that  is  saving  our  balance 
of  payments  now,  when  we  are  realizing 
a  surplus  of  interest  and  profits  pay- 
ments over  what  is  going  out  in  overseas 
private  investments.  It  is  the  one  way 
to  buck  up  our  exports. 

Maurice  Stans  will  tell  you  that  the 
greatest  way  to  improve  American  ex- 
ports is  by  exports  which  go  to  American 
manufacturing  plants  abroad,  because 
they  have  a  relationship  to  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts,  and  so  forth.  In  addi- 
tion, exports,  as  the  British  have  shown 
for  three  centuries,"^re  not  just  hard  or 
soft  goods;  exports  are  also  in  technol- 
ogy and  in  management.  There  are  the 
things  overseas  private  investment  con- 
tributes to. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sentor  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  just 


reminded  me  of  the  ambivalent  nature 
of  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator can  have  it  both  ways;  that  is,  pri- 
marily aid  to  foreign  countries  and,  at 
the  saune  time,  primarily  aid  to  Amer- 
ican business.  It  is  true  there  is  a  little 
of  each  involved,  but  I  think  from  the 
Senator's  remarks  it  is  clearly  a  method 
to  assist  American  business.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that.  But  I  do  object  to  it 
being  labeled  as  foreign  aid.  If  OPIC 
is  going  to  be  primarily  an  aid  to  busi- 
ness, it  is  like  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  it  should  be  financed  separately 
from  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  most 
respectfully  differ  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  and 
state  that  I  reject  that  idea.  The  fact 
that  a  particular  enterprise  may  induce 
American  business  to  go  into  areas  and 
participate  in  multilateral  ventures  and 
with  local  individuals  or  business  firms, 
is  the  thing  we  want  to  encourage  in  the 
American  economic  position.  Big  busi- 
ness is  now  going  into  developed  coun- 
tries because  underdeveloped  countries 
are  not  attractive.  With  the  corpora]te 
set  up  there  would  be  the  ability  to  at- 
tract small  businesses  into  a  field  in 
which  they  are  not  now  engaged. 

The  total  export  in  overseas  invest- 
ment business  of  the  United  States  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  only  5  percent  of 
American  business  concerns.  The  other 
95  percent  are  not  interested  or  have 
not  found  the  vehicle  for  the  purpose. 
The  effort  here  is  to  establish  such  a  ve- 
hicle as  we  did  with  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  was  financed  as  we  propose 
to  finance  the  OPIC.  Its  basic  capital 
was  first  put  up  by  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  only  way  it  was  able  to  get 
off  the  ground. 

I  share  the  Senator's  hope — it  has  al- 
ways been  my  dream»-that  a  great  AID 
corporation  would  be  established  in  this 
Nation  owned  by  investors.  I  think  that 
was  the  dream  of  the  father  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ;  that  that  would  be  the  ideal  way 
in  which  the  heart,  brains,  and  skill  of 
America  could  contribute  to  developing 
the  world. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  been  the  dynamo 
in  triggering  this  rather  imaginative  ap- 
proach to  the  AID  program.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  for  the  Record  if  he 
would  indicate  the  difference  between 
the  smaller  businesses  this  would  tend  to 
inspire  into  the  development  aid  field  in 
contrast  to  the  larger  ones.  What  would 
be  the  dividing  line? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  fundamental  differ- 
ences are  three.  First,  the  fact  that  a 
corporation  is  expressly  set  up  to  seek 
out  opportunities  which,  with  sensitivity 
and  education,  can  be  of  interest  to 
American  investment  as  well  as  to  the 
host  country.  This  is  essential.  We  are 
practical  enough  to  know  it  is  tough  for 
a  Government  agency  to  do.  A  private 
agency  can  do  that.  Second,  we  now 
make  possible  through  this  corporation 
a  mix  of  investment.  You  can  get  a  con- 
sortium of  small  companies  for  which 


this  kind  of  corporation  can  be  the  trig- 
ger. The  Senator  will  remember  the  New 
York  plan  in  World  War  n  which  en- 
listed small  comp>anies  through  a  con- 
sortium. That  is  the  only  way  they  could 
have  technology  and  other  factors  which 
were  needed. 

It  must  be  enterprising  or  we  will  junk 
it.  They  can  be  linked  up  with  indigenous 
investors,  which  is  a  new  concept  in  in- 
ternational investment.  That  is  the 
second  point. 

The  third  point  is  on  the  financial  side. 
There  is  something  of  a  better  oppor- 
tunity with  respect  to  the  75-percent 
guarantee  than  the  50-percent  guarantee 
of  extended  risk,  even  though  the  prin- 
cipal is  higher.  Also,  this  corporation 
gives  a  little  capital,  has  the  opportunity 
to  add  a  littje  money  as  long  as  there  Is 
a  guaranteft^to  sweeten  the  situation. 
These  are  the  ways  in  which  they  can  at 
least  double  the  operations  now  going  on 
under  the  program.  That  is  why  we  sug- 
gest taking  the  existing  program  and 
making  it  more  ambitious. 

The  $20  million  appropriated  by  the 
other  body  and  the  $20  million  for  the 
following  year,  making  a  total  of  $40  mil- 
lion, would  come  out  of  repaid  loans. 
There  is  no  new  money.  It  does'not  go 
down  the  drain.  The  United  States  owns 
the  corporation,  for  it  owns  the  reserve. 
The  only  question  would  be  if  it  would 
be  called  on. 

The  clinching  fact  is  that  in  20  years— 
that  is  how  long  this  company  has  been 
operating — there  Is  an  extraordinary 
actuarial  record. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  20  years  what  has  been 
the  record  of  loss? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  have  losses  of  Sll 
million  in  20  years.  That  is  their  accumu- 
lative payout  in  terms  of  collected  pre- 
miums of  $79  million.  It  is  true  most  of 
those  premiums  were  paid  for  the  rather 
conservative  guarantee  insurance  against 
no  risk  and  so  forth,  but  that  is  going  to 
gOjpn,  and  it  will  get  bigger  as  the  other 
program  gets  bigger.  It  is  like  casualty 
insurance.  If  you  are  going  to  have  in- 
vestment abroad,  you  might  as  well  have 
it.  That  cannot  be  left  out. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Are  any  figures  available 
over  that  period  of  time  to  show  what 
this  generates  in  terms  of  activity? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  that  is  a  very  good 
question.  I  just  had  a  note  on  that  from 
the  AID  people.  Incidentally,  this  Is  their 
program  and  not  mine.  Their  program 
differs  from  mine.  I  had  much  more 
ambition. 

I  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
he  authorized  me  to  tell  the  Senate  this 
morning  that  he  favors  this. 

Reloan  guarantees.  I  am  advised  by 
AID  people— that  the  business,  the  in- 
vestment which  was  generated — by  the 
$100  million  of  outstanding  extended  risk 
guarantee — that  Is  the  business  guar- 
antee— is  $500  million,  or  5  to  1. 

That  is  $500  million  in  investments 
upon  which  they  gave  $100  million  in 
extended  risk  guarantees.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  argued  against  it. 
One  can  pick  out  that  they  got  a  100- 
percent  guaranty  to  take  no  risk  but  you 
have  that  in  every  business  transaction 
and  you  carmot  do  business  on  that  basis, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  try  to,  it  is  like" 
denying  you  made  $1.98. 
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Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  thlB 
Question? 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  would  be  the 
dollar  cost  of  Initiating  this  program? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  dollar  cost  Is  noth- 
ing. It  Is  an  Investment  of  $20  million 
of  capital  this  year,  and  an  investment  of 
120  million  next  year,  and  a  reserve  fund 
If  they  appropriate  for  It.  of  175  million, 
and  that  is  all.  That  $40  million  comes 
out  of  the  unpaid  loan  on  AID  of  $75 
million,  which  still  remains  in  the  bank 
suid  belongs  to  the  United  States,  except 
it  is  earmarked  as  a  reserve  for  guaran- 
tees. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Have  more  limited  pro- 
grams or  an  experimental  approach  to 
projects  of  this  kind  been  returned  al- 
ready?        

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Of  course.  I  have  given 
the  Senator  the  flgiires.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  those;  $11  million  in  losses 
and  $80  million  in  fees.  They  figure  that 
the  fees  will  make  now,  in  the  next  5 
years,  4130  .to  $140  million.  That  is  the 
forecast. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
advocacy  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
of  OPIC  Ls  an  updating  of  what  many  of 
us  have  hoped  or  dreamed  about  in  the 
very  darkest  days,  of  the  urgent  need  for 
an  AID  program  many  years  ago.  when 
the  capability  of  countries  to  begin  de- 
veloping m  the  private  sector  with  the 
operation  for  development  would  become 
close  enough  to  risk-taking,  so  that  the 
whole  program  could  begin  more  com- 
pletely to  take  care  of  its  own  needs.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  will  prevail 
in  his  petition  to  this  body  because  I  be- 
heve  we  are  approximatmg  that  point  in 
the  history  of  AID  to  where  we  are  bound 
to  implement  this  long-term  basis 
through  programs  such  as  OPIC.  I  think 
the  comments  made  here  establish  its 
risk-takuig  qualities;  namely,  that  there 
is  almost  no  risk  in  it.  that  the  only  risk 
would  be  probably  for  those  marginal 
and  smaller  financial  groups  who  have 
another  operation,  at  a  more  lucrative 
level,  with  less  risk  and,  thus,  do  not  go 
into  the  developing  field  m  some  of  the 
developing  areas  of  the  world. 

Inasmuch  as  this  covers  them  in  this 
regard,  I  would  think  that  this  would  be 
the  kind  of  topping  on  the  long-term  ex- 
pectation of  an  AID  program 

I  suppose  there  Is  one  blmd  spot  in  it 
which  would  be  that  it  does  not  cost  us 
anything  We  become  so  accustomed  to 
aid  costing  someone  something  that  it  is 
difficult  to  place  it  in  Chat  same  context. 
But  I  intend  to  support  the  amendment, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  be  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  it. 

That  word  "chance"  is  straining  the 
point  because  there  is  virtually  no  chance 
being  taken.  I  think  it  might  become  a 
pilot  effort  in  a  very  significant  way 
which  would  help  us  to  restructure  other 
aspects  of  the  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram that  we  have  been  undertaking  and 
underwriting  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  for  liis  very  gifted  intervention 
and  I  would  express  the  hope  with  him 
that  this  could  be  a  way  m  which  we  fin- 
ally get  out  of  the  treadmill  on  which  we 
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have  been  standing  for  a  long  time.  I  now 
still  propose  to  ask.  if  we  do  not  act  on 
the  theory  that.  "Well,  put  It  m  a  sepa- 
rate bill" — someone  else's  report,  we  com- 
plain about  it.  we  do  not  Uke  it.  we  will 
do  something  else — but  when  something 
comes  along  that  does  not  seem,  really, 
to  have  anything  wrong  with  it.  at  least 
we  fall  back  on  the  proposition.  "Let  us 
not  do  it  right  now.  Let  us  wait.  Let  us 
do  it  in  a  separate  bill." 

Mr  McOEE.  That  is  part  of  the  key 
where  we  are  at  a  very  critical  point  in 
our  whole  approach  to  economic  develop- 
ment, to  technical  assistance,  and  to  de- 
velopment assistance  in  those  needful 
parts  of  the  world.  We  keep  saying  to  each 
other  in  our  dialogs  that  some  day  we 
must  restructure  this,  that  we  have  got  to 
go  off  in  another  direction.  Here  is  a 
very  perceptive  attempt  to  get  off  in  that 
other  direction. 

I  think,  rather  than  set  it  aside  sepa- 
rately, that  it  becomes,  in  effect,  a  kind 
of  transitional  effort  from  an  old  AID 
approach  to  the  chance  for  a  new  ap- 
proach which  most  of  us  agree  is  im- 
perative, while  we  await  the  Peterson 
report,  while  we  are  waiting  for  other 
approaches  that  might  be  suggested  by 
still  other  groups  concerned  in  this  field. 
At  least  we  point  in  a  direction.  We  take 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  regrouping,  up- 
dating, modermzing,  and  supplying  a 
new  element  of  imaginativeness  in  this 
approach  to  economic  assistance.  We 
t)elieve  that  it  would  be  consistent,  in  fact 
imperative  m  the  affairs  of  this  country 
that  we  be  the  initiator  of  this  endeavor. 
Mr  JAVTTS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  ranking  Member  of  the 
minority  on  the  select  committee  for  hav- 
mg  brought  before  the  Senate  this 
amendment  to  authorize  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

Having  been  one  of  those  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  the  Development  As- 
sistance Committee  meeting  in  Paris  this 
fall  as  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  it. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
has  brought  before  us  a  new  way  to  put 
our  productive  overseas  investment  of 
US.  capital  under  a  businesslike,  finan- 
cially self-sustaining  program.  Such  a 
program  .should  lead  to  the  development 
of  better  relations  with  the  countries 
where  investments  are  made,  and  cer- 
tainly should  effect  a  reorganization  of 
the  private  investment  incentive  pro- 
grams that  AID  has  been  pioneering  in 
the  past. 

It  LS  particularly  important  to  note 
that  the  way  the  Senators  amendment 
has  programed  the  financing  of  this  in- 
novation is  one  which  will  not  produce 
a  staggering  burden  upon  the  Treasury. 
Rather,  the  plan  of  taking  the  AID 
loan  at  the  rate  of  $20  million  each  year 
for  a  5-year  period  in  addition  to  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $75  million  under 
the  guarantee  program.  I  think,  is  one 


that    can    be    financed    under    current 
circumstances. 

We  have  been  hearing  much  about  the 
Treasury  and  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  new  programs.  Here 
is  an  enlightened  and  significant  new 
program  which  can  be  financed  without 
the  burden  falling  upon  the  Treasury. 

OPIC  would  improve  the  development 
assistance  programs  in  at  least  three  new 
ways. 

First,  through  the  corporate  form  of 
organization,  it  could  provide  the  efficient 
structure  which  the  AID  program  has 
lacked  as  a  Government  agency,  and 
could  provide  a  business  management  of 
overseas  business  investments  through 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration. 

Second,  through  the  Joint  puWlc- 
prlvate  board  of  directors,  OPIC  would, 
for  the  first  time,  make  full  use  of  the 
private,  managerial  experience  and  broad 
business  participation  of  development 
overseas.  However.  It  would  still  function 
under  the  overall  policy  guidance  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  AID  and,  more 
significantly,  under  the  annual  review 
of  Congress  so  far  as  the  budget  is 
concerned. 

Third,  OPIC  legislative  authorities 
would  apply  specific  polltlcal.«uidellnes 
to  determine  how  incentives  should  be 
administered,  under  which  kinds  of  in- 
vestments, and  under  what  circtxm- 
stances,  thus  assuring  maxlmimi  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  from  the  pri- 
vate projects  of  overseas  investments  of 
US.  private  capital. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
put  OPIC  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  we  can  have  the  standby  guaran- 
tee support  of  private  project  financing. 
Considering  the  direction  that  many  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  have  taken, 
we  know  that  similar  projects  have  been 
successful  in  Great  Britain,  FYance.  and 
West  Germany,  and  that  there  is  a  simi- 
lar project  being  formed  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Of  course,  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
provide  assistance  to  U.S.  exports  which 
OPIC  would  provide  for  U.S.  investments. 

I  again  want  to  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  action 
In  bringing  the  amendment  before  this 
body  with  bipartisan  cosponsorshlp.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time,  just  reserving  30  seconds  to  say  that 
I  have  just  conferred  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy)  .  The 
provisions  for  agricultural  credit  and 
self-help  commimity  development  proj- 
ects which  are  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment which  he  submitted  are  contained 
in  my  amendment  only  because  we  have 
the  whole  OPIC  provision  as  contained 
In  the  House  package  word  for  word.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  I  do  desire  to  be 
shown  a£  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  The  text 
of  my  intended  amendment  is  included 
in  the  pending  amendment,  and  Its  pas- 
sage would  make  unnecessary  the  offer- 
ing of  the  amendment  I  have  introduced. 

Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  cMr.  BIknneot)  may 
be  made  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

In  line  with  the  well-established  cus- 
tom of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

I  think  the  proposal  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  offers  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, however,  in  line  with  the  decision 
made  by  the  committee  to  confine  this 
bill  to  the  old,  existing  program,  and  not 
to  adopt  any  of  the  innovations  that  are 
now  contained  In  the  House  version  of 
the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
Senate's  passage  of  this  measure. 

However,  it  is  my  hope,  if  the  amend- 
ment is  rejected,  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  wiU  take  the  proposal 
up  as  a  separate  bill,  hold  hearings  early 
next  year,  and  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  its  merits. 

I  simply  wanted  to  make  that  clear  for 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  for  the 
record,  because  I  think  a  very  good  case 
can  be  made  for  the  establishment  of 
OPIC. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  my 
able  colleague  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch) 
expresses  a  concern  that  is  not  rare  In 
this  Chamber,  that  we  are  asked  to  sup- 
port measures  without  sufficient  consider- 
ation having  been  given  them.  There  are 
occasions  when  this  is  true,  but  we  are  not 
fEiced  with  one  of  them  now. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  has  removed  that  possibility  with 
his  persuasive  analysis  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  pro- 
posal. To  my  thinking,  he  eliminated  all 
doubt  about  the  merit  of  this  measure 
by  the  compelling  case  he  has  presented 
in  this  Chamber  today. 

This  is  one  of  those  ideas  whose  time 
has  come,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
delay  in  providing  the  machinery  to  more 
effectively  make  American  business  acu- 
men and  capital  available  to  those  de- 
veloping nations  where  it  can  be  the 
most  beneficial. 

Mr.  President,  despite  our  efforts  of  the 
past  quarter  century,  there  still  exists  a 
great  economic  disparity  between  the 
rich  nations  and  the  poor  nations.  And  it 
is  all  too  true  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  gap  to  grow.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
perative that  additional  resources  be 
committed  to  the  worldwide  struggle 
against  poverty  and  deprivation  that  is 
accentuated  by  the  slow  economic  growth 
of  so  many  developing  nations. 

It  has  been  a  basic  tenet  of  this  Nation 
to  help  people  improve  their  own  situa- 
tions. Our  foreign  aid  programs  have 
operated  on  this  principle,  and  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation 
would  commit  the  added  muscle  of  the 
American  private  enterprise  system  in  an 
organized  and  efficient  manner. 

The  corporation  proposed  in  this 
amendment,  which  I  cosponsor,  would 
not  be  involved  in  a  Government  spend- 
ing program.  It  would,  rather,  assist  in 
the  channeling  of  American  capital  and 
expertise  to  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  they  could  be  most  beneficial  to 
both  the  investors  and  the  host  coimtrles. 


The  American  free  enterprise  system 
is  known  and  envied  for  its  skill  and  ef- 
ficiency in  organization  and  manage- 
ment. It  would  be  incongruous  if  we 
failed  to  provide  the  means  for  bringing 
these  qualities  into  the  distribution  of 
our  economic  resoiu-ces  to  other  nations. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration would  meet  this  need,  and  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amraidment  that  is  now  un- 
der consideration.  This  amendment  is 
designed  to  restore  authority  to  estab- 
lish the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation — OPIC — as  originally  re- 
guested  by  President  Nixon  and  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  H.R. 
14580. 

Authority  to  create  OPIC  was  excluded 
from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee authorization  bill  l>ecause  It  was 
fdt  that  the  only  way  to  bring  the  bill 
to  the  floor  for  vote  in  the  time  available 
before  recess  was  to  eliminate  all  new 
authorities  provided  in  the  House-passed 
bUI. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
line  of  reasoning  and  I  hope  the  major- 
ity of  Senators  do  not  either.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  most  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  that  OPIC  is  urgently 
needed  now.  We  definitely  need  to  find 
new  ways  to  implement  and  supplement 
our  foreign  assistance  program,  and  I  am 
confident  that  OPIC  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  those  goals. 

Before  going  any  further,  I  want  to 
sissure  my  colleagues  that  through  the 
creation  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  may  be  a  new  idea  and 
tool  in  our  foreign  aid  program,  its  major 
functions  of  providing  investment  in- 
si^^mce  and  Investment  financing  are  not 
neWP  OPIC  would  simply  be  taking  over 
and  building  upon  these  functions  which 
are  currently  under  AID's  Private  In- 
vestment Center. 

The  political  risk  insurance  program 
has  been  the  largest  and.  I  might  add, 
profitable  program  that  OPIC  would  be 
Inheriting  from  AID.  This  program  has 
grown  sharply  over  the  past  5  years  and 
there  is  now  outstanding  nearly  $7  bil- 
lion of  total  insurance.  If  the  projected 
insurance  program  level  for  OPIC  is 
achieved,  between  $1.2  and  $1.4  billion 
would  be  issued  in  each  of  fiscal  years 
1970-74.  And  as  the  size  of  the  insurance 
portfolio  continues  to  increase,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  claims  activity  to 
Increase  as  well.  The  anticipated  amoimt 
required  to  carry  out  this  projected  pro- 
gram is  $80  million. 

As  of  December  31.  1968,  the  reserves 
imder  oiu-  political  risk  insurance  pro- 
gram and  the  extended  risk  guarantee 
program  totaled  approximately  $120  mil- 
lion of  which  $62.6  million  came  from 
profits  imder  these  two  programs  and 
$57.4  million  from  appropriated  funds. 
The  political  risk  Insurance  program  ac- 
coimted  for  the  lion's  share  of  the  $62.6 
milUon  that  accumulated  from  earn- 
ings— after  administrative  expenses  and 
claims — from  our  insurance  and  guar- 
anty programs.  And  AID  expects  that  an 
additional  $15  million  will  be  generated 
from  net  fee  income  by  June  1970 — the 
target  date  for  the  creation  of  OPIC.  In 
other  words,  we  will  be  profiting  from  the 


insurance  and  guarantee  programs  to  the 
sum  of  $77.2  million  by  the  time  of  in- 
corporation. 

At  that  time.  It  is  anticipated  that 
OPIC  will  have  an  outstanding  extended 
risk  guarantee  portfolio  that  will  ap- 
proach $200  million  of  which  25  percent 
or  $50  million  must  be  held  as  reserves. 

AID  anticipates  its  program  for  1971 
to  approach  $150  million.  Consequently, 
the  guarantee  reserve  must  be  available 
in  the  eunount  of  approximately  $90  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970  to 
hack  up  the  anticipated  outstanding 
portfolio  of  $200  million  and  the  new 
Dusiness  expected  to  be  concluded  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1971  of  $150  million;  that 
IS,  25  percent  of  $350  million  or  about 
$90  million  in  reserves. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
total  amount  that  Is  needed  to  maintain 
the  present  and  anticipated  insurance 
and  guarantee  program  will  be  approxi- 
mately $170  million;  that  is  about  $80 
million  for  the  politicEd  risk  insurance 
program  and  about  $90  million  for  the 
extended  risk  guarantee  program.  To 
meet  the  projected  reserve  requirements 
of  these  programs,  the  following  would 
be  available  to  OPIC: 

First,  $120  million  in  present  reserve 
program  of  which  $62.6  has  been  earned 
and  $57.4  appropriated — as  passed  by 
the  House,  section  204(d)  (4)  (B)  a  total 
of  $35  million  shall  be  made  available 
from  the  above  amoiuit  to  AID  as  a  sep- 
arate reserve  for  the  housing  guarantee 
programs  aroimd  the  world;  thus,  leav- 
ing only  $85  million  from  the  present 
reserves  for  insurance  and  guarantee 
programs. 

Second,  $15  million  in  net  fee  income 
collected  from  premium  payments  from 
January  1,  1969,  to  the  date  of  OPIC's 
incorporation. 

Third,  $75  million  appropriation  in 
new  obligational  authority  as  proposed. 
This  makes  a  proposed  total  of  $175  mil- 
lion in  reserves  for  the  insurance  and 
guarantee  programs. 

DIRECT     IKVESTMENT 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  po- 
litical risk  insurance  programs,  the  third 
major  program  is  the  direct  investment 
fund  which  will  be  established  to  finance 
dollar  loans  and  other  direct  debt  par- 
ticipation where  it  is  judged  necessary 
for  high  priority  projects  to  go  forward. 

Total  initial  capital  in  the  direct  in- 
vestment fund  will  l>e  $100  million.  It  will 
be  paid  in  on  call  of  the  Corporation  at 
the  rate  of  $20  million  each  year  for  5 
years,  using  the  money  received  from 
principal  and  interest  of  prior  loans. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  major  pro- 
grams that  will  be  under  the  control  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  overseas  private  in- 
vestment program. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  point  out  three  practical  and  desir- 
able reasons  why  it  would  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage to  create  OPIC :  -v. 

First.  For  the  businessman.  OPIC  will 
mean  that  his  business  questions,  ideas, 
and  plans  will  be  handled  in  a  business 
environment.  His  need  for  prompt, 
knowledgeable,  and  authoritative  deci- 
sions can  l>est  be  met  by  such  an  or- 
ganization. 

Second.  For  both  the  Congress  and  the 
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executive  branch,  the  corporate  struc- 
ture and  financial  disciplines  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  earnings  sutement,  and  an- 
nual operations  report  will  result  in  a 
complete  picture  of  costs  and  benefits  of 
the  programs  as  a  basis  for  evaluation  of 
performance  and  judgment,  as  to  future 
program  development.  The  responsibil- 
ity and  accountability  of  these  programs 
to  Congress  would  certainly  increase  and 
Improve. 

Third.  For  OPIC  itself,  the  corporate 
structure  and  business  environment,  to 
gether  with  the  joint  public-private  na- 
ture of  the  Board  of  Directors,  will  en- 
able It  to  attract  the  best  available  busi- 
ness talent  to  administer  its  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
OPIC  represents,  m  the  field  of  foreign 
assistance,  an  idea  whose  time  has  come 
I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  amendment  which 
IS  designed  to  create  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  ALthis'tiine,  I  would  like  to  speak 
in  favor  of  one  provision  m  particular 
of  the  amendment — the  proposed  new- 
section  240  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  estab- 
lish a  pilot  program  of  guarantees  for 
community  self-development  loans  for 
Latm  America  I  introduced  those  provi- 
sions as  S  3076  in  the  Senate  last  Octo- 
ber, and  similar  legislation  was  mtro- 
duced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Cont;ressman  John  E  Moss  of  Cali- 
fornia If  the  amendment  ofTered  by  Sen- 
ator J.*v:ts  fails.  I  intend  to  mtroduce 
this  provision  as  a  separate  amendment 
which  IS  now  printed  as  amendment  No. 
423 

TJje  priman,'  purpo.se  of  the  provision 
-'ts  to  rtmd  a  $15  million  protiram  under 
which  the  United  States  would  guaran- 
tee loans  by  pr.vate  Latin  Amencan 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  to 
low-income  groups  who  have  no  other 
reasonable  .source  of  credit  to  finance 
community  self-development  projects 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  program  established  by  the  provision 
would  be  modest  in  .scope,  since  it  Is  in- 
tended to  be  a  3-year  pilot  pro^jram.  to  be 
carried  out  in  no  more  than  five  Latin 
Amencan  countries. 

Under  the  provision,  guarantees  of 
up  to  25  percent  would  be  available  to  en- 
courage loans  for  a  variety  of  urban  and 
rural  community  self -development  proj- 
ects m  Latin  America.  As  illustrations  of 
the  types  of  projects  that  are  intended  to 
be  encompassed  by  the  program,  the 
provision  lists  the  following :  wells, 
pumps,  farm  machinery,  improved  seed, 
fertilizer,  pesticides,  vocational  training, 
food  industry  development,  nutrition 
projects,  unproved  breeding  stock  for 
farm  animals,  sanitation  facilities,  and 
looms,  and  other  handicraft  aids.  These 
examples,  however,  are  only  a  small  part 
of  the  immen.se  variety  of  community  de- 
velopment projects  for  which  assistance 
might  be  available  under  the  bill 

Section  240  is  designed  to  help  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  a  thousand  cities  and 
villages  throughout  Latin  America  It  is 
for  the  campesinos  on  the  farms  and  for 
the   workers   in   the   lactones.    It   oflfers 


them  a  new  message  of  hope  It  oflers 
them  a  better  and  more  abundant  life  to 
accompany  their  love  of  human  dignity 
and  freedom 

The  key  feature  of  the  provision  is  in 
Its  emphasis  on  Latin  American  financ- 
ing for  Latin  American  development.  By 
encouragmg  private  Latin  American  in- 
stitutions to  lend  funds  tor  community 
development  projects  in  their  own  na- 
tions, the  provision  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote a  system  of  joint  participation  by 
both  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican development. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  the 
birth  of  a  remarkable  precedent  for  the 
program  propo.sed  in  the  bill.  Since  1966. 
the  Pan  American  Development  Founda- 
tion— PADF — has  .sponsored  a  similar 
type  of  program  in  a  number  of  Latin 
Amencan  countries.  The  PADP.  a  private 
development  foundation,  was  established 
in  1963  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Organization  of  American  Stales. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  PADP 
has  been  to  encourage  the  pnvate  sector 
in  Latin  America  to  play  a  greater  role 
in  Latin  Amencan  Community  develop- 
ment To  achieve  this  ao&l.  the  PADF  has 
sponsored  the  establishment  of  local 
Latin  institutions  known  as  'national 
development  foundations  ■  These  local 
foundations — or  NDP".s — are  entirely  au- 
tonomous They  help  to  mobilize  the  per- 
sonal energies  and  financial  re.sources  of 
all  social  and  economic  levels  in  Latin 
Amenca  m  order  to  foster  more  exten- 
sive involvement  In  a  broad  spectrum  of 
community  .self-help  development  proj- 
ects By  stimulatlnu  the  use  of  pnvate 
nongovernmental  resources,  the  founda- 
tions supplement  official  government  ef- 
forts and  accelerate  the  rate  of  local 
development 

The  NDF  program  is  a  major  new  idea 
in  Latin  Amencan  economic  develop- 
ment. The  essence  of  the  program — 
which  IS  earned  foi-ward  in  se<'tlon  240— 
IS  to  provide  credit  m  the  form  of  small 
loans  on  reasonable  terms  to  finance 
community  projects  in  cases  where  con- 
ventional forms  of  bank  credit  are  not 
available.  Unlike  the  traditional  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  program,  which  provides  grants 
to  governments  and  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees to  wealthy  American  developers, 
the  NDF  program  reaches  out  directly 
to  all  the  people.  It  thereby  helps  low- 
income  groups  in  Latin  America  to  be- 
come partners  in  the  development  proc- 
e.ss.  rather  than  merely  waiting  for  the 
benefits  of  capital  development  to 
"trickle  down"  to  the  lowest  .social  level 

For  this  reason,  the  NDF  program  has 
been  widely  acclaimed  as  the  best  new- 
idea  in  foreign  aid  since  the  Marshall 
plan 

The  NDF  program  has  been  a  pioneer- 
ing approach  t.o  devtlo^menl  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  m  Latin  America  E^ch  na- 
tional development  foundation  draws  its 
board  of  directors  and  staff  from  within 
the  country  in  which  it  is  established, 
and  determines  its  own  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. By  relying  on  persons  already 
active  in  each  country  to  stimulate  loan 
requests,  such  as  agricultural  extension 
agents.  viUa^^e  priests,  teachers,  com- 
munity development  workers.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  or  Government  health 
workers,    it    has    been    ix)ssible   for    the 


foundations  to  function  effectively  on 
extremely  low  administrative  budgets. 
This  is  why  I  believe  that  even  the  mod- 
est funding  for  the  pilot  program  I  have 
proposed  can  be  enormously  effective 

The  first  national  development  founda- 
tion was  established  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  July  1966  Since  that  time, 
similar  foundations  have  been  estab- 
lished in  four  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions— Chile,  Colombia.  Ecuador,  and 
Guatemala.  In  addition,  national  devel- 
opment foundations  are  now  being  or- 
ganized in  eight  other  nations — Argen- 
tina, Honduras,  Mexico.  Nicaragua,  Pan- 
ama. Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

In  the  3  years  since  this  private  pro- 
gram was  instituted,  the  existing  na- 
tional development  foundations  have 
extended  about  $1  million  in  loans  to  ap- 
proximately 1,000  commimity  groups  in 
Latin  America.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable aspect  of  the  program  is  that 
repa>-ment  of  the  loans  is  averaging  bet- 
ter than  95  percent — in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  loans  are  largely  unsecured  in 
the  traditional  sense  and  are  made  to  the 
most  marginal  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Obviously,  as  the  extraordinarily  high 
rate  of  repayment  demonstrates,  the 
loans  have  a  higher  security — in  the 
sense  of  new  responsibility,  pride  and 
integrity  engendered  in  citizens  who  have 
become  partners  in  development. 

The  flexibility  of  the  NDF  program 
has  enabled  it  to  operate  at  a  level  which 
neither  commercial  nor  government 
banks  can  presently  reach.  The  heart 
of  the  new  approach  is  the  flexibility  of 
the  loan  repayments — they  can  be 
tailored  realistically  to  the  ability  of  the 
l>eople  to  repay  them. 

For  example,  loans  have  been  made 
to  finance  projects  such  as: 

GUATEMALA 

A  typical  loan  of  $4,000  for  a  water- 
pump  and  irriEation  pipe,  improved  seed 
and  fertilizer,  and  insecticide  for  an 
agncultural  cooperative  of  60  families  is 
rei>aid  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  month  per 
family  over  a  period  of  6  years. 

A  $65  loan  to  a  4-H  club  of  15  young 
men  to  purchase  100  chicks,  necessary 
equipment,  and  medicines  is  repaid  at  a 
rate  of  5  cents  a  week  per  club  member 
in  less  than  2  years. 

Loans  to  rent  bulldozers  to  make  roads 
through  forest  areas  to  take  food  to 
market. 

Loans  to  Indian  communities  to  help 
them  obtain  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history  a  mortgage  and  title  to  the  land 
they  have  been  sharecropping. 

Loans  to  purchase  cement  to  seal  ofT 
the  dirt  floor  of  a  home,  to  put  screens 
on  doors  and  windows,  to  replace 
thatched  roofs  with  tile  or  tin. 

Loans  to  purchase  a  portable  gasoline- 
powered  tienerator  to  bring  light  and 
power  to  a  community  long  isolated  but 
desiring  change  so  badly  that  it  is  repay- 
ing the  51,500  loan  at  the  rate  of  5  cents 
per  family  per  week,  so  that  the  loan 
will  be  completely  repaid  in  4  years. 

DOMINICAN    REPl'BLIC 

Loans  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. Such  loans  have  financed  the 
purchase  of  oxen  to  replace  hand  labor, 
and  the  purchase  of  tractors  to  replace 
oxen. 
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Loans  to  purchase  steel  plows  to  turn 
the  earth,  where  before  sharp  sticks 
merely  scratched  the  surface. 

CHILE 

Loans  to  purchase  sewing  machines 
and  materials  for  home  improvement 
projects  by  rural  youth  leaders  long  frus- 
trated by  the  lack  of  such  equipment. 

Loans  to  farming  and  fishing  coopera- 
tives, to  enable  the  people  to  escape 
their  dependence  on  middle  men. 

Loans  to  purchase  building  materials 
for  storage  facilities  to  escape  the  age- 
old  system  of  "glut  and  famine"  mar- 
keting. 

ECUADOR 

Loans  for  pumps  to  bring  water  from 
underground  and  river  resources  to  irri- 
gate fields  of  rice  and  pasture. 

Loans  for  new  village  wells  for  clean 
drinking  water. 

Loans  to  purchase  Coleman  lanterns 
for  health  clinics,  so  that  the  visiting 
nurse  can  stay  later  in  the  evening  to 
provide  medicine  and  comfort  to  Indian 
communities  located  high  in  the  Andes. 

Loans  for  acetylene  torches,  shoe  re- 
pair machinery,  and  weaving  looms  to 
stimulate  new  and  more  productive  small 
business  ventures. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  na- 
tional development  foundations  is  far 
more  than  the  mere  history  of  loans  to 
the  poor  to  take  the  first  steps  toward 
realizing  their  expectations  for  a  better 
life.  It  is  also  the  history  of  changing 
attitudes  and  motivations  among  both 
the  rich  and  the  poor  of  Latin  America. 
It  is  a  recognition  of  the  emerging  truth 
that  effective  development  programs  are 
not  the  special  prerogative  of  a  particu- 
lar economic  or  social  class,  but  must  be 
carried  out  with  the  shared  participation 
of  all  citizens. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  begin  to  build  on  the 
experience  of  these  national  development 
foundations,  and  to  foster  the  creation 
of  similar  programs  where  the  need  ex- 
ists in  Latin  America.  The  amendment  I 
am  introducing  today  is  a  step  toward 
achieving  this  goal,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  It  will  be  favorably  received  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Javits' 
amendment  granting  authority  to  estab- 
lish the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation. 

OPIC  holds  great  potential  for  the 
U.S.  national  and  private  interests,  and 
it  also  promises  to  impart  a  new  dimen- 
sion and  impact  to  the  economies  of  de- 
veloping nations  throughout  the  world. 
OPIC's  programs,  while  designed  to 
stimulate  domestic  business  enterprise, 
will  be  concentrated  in  areas  which  will 
produce  benefits  in  the  most  crucial  areas 
of  developing  foreign  economies. 

By  building  upon  the  beginnings  al- 
ready made  in  this  field  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development's  Private 
Investment  Center,  the  Corporation  will 
achieve  valuable  savings  in  program  de- 
velopment and  organization.  By  the 
nature  of  its  separate  and  specialized 
corporate  identity,  it  will  avoid  many 
of  the  obstacles  inherent  in  traditional 
governmental  structures  and  admin- 
istration, while  taking  advantage  of 
both  public  and  private  experience  and 
personnel. 


It  Is  encouraging  to  note  the  wide 
range  of  support  OPlC  has  received  in 
Government,  from  the  private  sector, 
through  foundation  studies,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment,  for  at  small 
cost,  it  will  bring  considerable  benefits 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  people 
of  developing  nations  arotmd  the  world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  424.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  S-KT^iNGTON) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  are 
necessarily  absenj. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Bellmon  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  )  is  absent  on  official  business. 
'   The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtJNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona ^uld  vote  "nay." 

The  rwtilt  was  armoimced — yeas  53, 
nays  34,  as  follows : 
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YEAS— 53 

Allsen 

Harris 

Moss 

Allott 

Hart 

Murphy 

Baker 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bennett 

HolUngs 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pell 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Percy 

Case 

Javits 

Randolph 

Coolc 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Schwelker 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Spong 

Dole 

McGee 

Stevens 

Feng 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Goodell 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Gravel 

Mondale 

wnuams.  N.J. 

Griffin 

Montoj'a 
NAYS— 34 

Allen 

Ervln 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Fannin 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Fulbrlght 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gurney 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Smith.  Maine 

Churcli 

Holland 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Williams.  Del. 

Domlnlclc 

Mc(3arthy 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Eagleton 

McCiellan 

Young,  Ohio 

Eastland 

McGoveni 

EUender 

Nelson 

Anderson 
Bellmon 
Goldwater 
Gore 


NOT  VOTING— 13 

Long  Symington 

Miller  Tydings 

Mundt  Yarborough 
Proutv 


Jordan,  N.C.        Smith.  111. 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  (No.  424) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
^endment  was  agp^ed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13270) 
to  reform  the  income  tax  laws;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills, 
Mr.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Utt,  and  Mr. 
Betts  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  44)  to  authorize 
printing  of  manuscript  entitled  "Sepa- 
ration of  Powers  and  the  Independent 
Agencies:  Cases  and  Selected  Readings," 
as  a  Senate  document,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  4249.  An  act  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
criminatory  use   ol    tests   and   devices;    and 

H.R.  15209.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED  _ 

The  bill  (H.R.  15209)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sp>eaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

H.R.  2208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Hldeakl  Buck; 

H.R.  4560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sa  Cha 
Bae: 

H.R.  5133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Anpmerianaki: 

H.R.  6600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panagl- 
otls,  Georgia  and  Constantina  Malllaraa; 

H.R.  7491.  An  act  to  cJarify  the  UabUlty 
of  national  banks  for  certain  taxes; 
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HR.  lOlM  An  «et  f or  the  relief  of  UdU 
M«ndoU:  axul 

HJt.  11508.  An  ftct  for  th«  r«U«f  of  Wylo 
Pleaaftnt.  doing  buslneaa  m  PleaMuit  W««t«m 
Ltimb«r  Co.  (now  known  m  Plaaaant's  hog- 
ging and  MUllnc.  Inc. 


POREION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1969 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HH.  14580)  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  policy,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve 
economic  development  within  a  frame- 
work of  democratic  economic,  social,  and 
political  Institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  Bnx  CutRK.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut    <Mr.    Dodd>    proposes    an 
amendment  as  follows : 
*     On  page  B^jitrlke  Unea  10  through  18. 

(The  language  sought  to  be  stricken  is 
the  following : ) 

sESTRiCTioNS  ON  ><n>rrAmT  AID  TO  Gwacx 

S«c.  203.  Part  U  of  such  Act.  relaUng  to 
military  assistance.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
between  sections  508  and  509  the  following 
new  section 

"Sec.  508A.  Restiiiction3  on  Mn.iTABT  Am 
TO  Grxzce. — Military  assistance  to  Greece  un- 
der fy^^"  Act  shall,  until  further  action  by 
the  Gongreaa.  be  limited  to  expenditure  of 
funds  obligated  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUJ 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WlUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  section 
which  I  propose  to  strike  is  an  amend- 
ment offered  Lu  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  In  essence. 
It  prohibits  further  grants  of  military 
aid  to  Greece  beyond  that  which  Is  al- 
ready m  the  pipeline. 

As  stated  in  the  report: 

The  purpose  of  this  prohibition  Is  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Greek  government  and  to 
the  world  that  the  current  military  regime 
does  not  enjoy  the  backing  and  support  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  administration  who  does  not 
share  the  desire  to  see  the  return  of  free 
constitutional  government  in  Greece. 

For  that  matter,  there  Is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  administration  has 
been  using  its  influence.  In  every  way 
open  to  it.  to  encourage  the  return  to 
constitutional  rule 

But  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posal that  we  cut  off  military  aid  to 
Greece  by  way  of  indicating  our  dis- 
pleasure over  the  restrictions  on  freedom 
which  characterize  the  present  govern- 
ment of  that  coimtry. 


Such  an  action  would  gravely  weaken 
NATO  and  undercut  our  entire  defensive 
posture  in  the  critical  Mediterranean 
area. 

The  peace  of  the  area  Is  gravely 
threatened  not  only  by  the  Egyptian- 
Syrian- Iraqi  armed  forces  with  their 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Soviet  equip- 
ment, but  also  by  the  massive  and  con- 
tinuing buildup  of  Soviet  naval  strength 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  rising  tide  of  Arab  nationalism 
has  already  deprived  us  of  access  to  the 
major  naval  base  and  air  force  instal- 
lations we  previously  had  in  Morocco: 
and  within  the  coming  year  we  shall  be 
out  of  the  great  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base 
in  Libya. 

The  efBclency  of  our  air  and  naval 
operations  in  the  Mediterranean  has 
already  been  drastically  affected  by  these 
restrictions,  and  we  are  therefore  more 
than  ever  dependent  on  the  few  major 
bases  we  still  have  access  to  in  Spain,  In 
Italy,  and  in  Greece. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what 
IS  the  association  of  the  Greek  adminis- 
tration or  the  military  junta  government 
to  NATO? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  Is  a  member  of  NATO. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know.  Are  they  co- 
operating? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Greek  Government  cooperates  with 
NATO  and  is  a  full  member  of  NATO. 
It  is  a  member  base  for  NATO. 

If  we  now  lose  access  to  the  air  and 
naval  bases  at  Athens  and  in  Crete  and 
our  anchorages  in  the  Aegean  Islands,  it 
would  completely  unhinge  our  entire  de- 
fensive position  m  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

And  if  we  Insist  on  treating  the  Greek 
Government  as  an  enemy  instead  of  an 
ally,  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded 
that  we  will  drive  them  into  the  arms  of 
Nasser. 

That  is  why  cutting  off  military  aid  to 
Greece  at  this  juncture  would  be  tan- 
tamount, in  my  judgment,  to  cutting  off 
our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  folly  that  might 
terminate  by  undoing  all  the  good  ac- 
complished by  the  Truman  doctrine,  at 
great  cost  to  the  American  people. 

Not  only  would  it  pxjse  a  serious  dan- 
ger to  the  entire  free  world,  but.  in  the 
long  run,  it  would  probably  be  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  people  of  Greece  because 
it  would  reduce  our  ability  to  influence 
the  course  of  internal  events  in  that 
country. 

Let  us  by  all  means  use  our  influence 
in  the  Interest  of  the  expansion  of  free- 
dom in  those  countries  with  which  we 
are  allied  or  to  which  we  give  aid. 

But  whether  we  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  another  country  or  give  aid  to  it 
are  decisions  that  should  be  made  in  the 
final  analysis  on  the  basis  of  our  national 
interests 

After  all.  we  did  not  insist  that  the 
Soviet  Government  democratize  itself 
as  a  condition  of  American  aid  in  the 
fight  against  the  Nazis  during  World 
War  II. 

We  were  fighting  against  a  common 
enemy,  and  that  was  all  that  mattered. 


Over  the  past  two  decades  we  gave 
some  $2  Ml  bllUon  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia,  on  the  basis  of 
the  assxmiptlon  that  the  Tito  govern- 
ment had  become  completely  independ- 
ent of  Moscow  and  it  was  ther^ore  to 
our  advantage  to  assist  it. 

We  also  gave  more  than  $1  billion 
worth  of  economic  assistance  to  the  Po- 
lish Communist  government  on  the  basis 
of  a  similar  assumption. 

In  the  case  of  Poland.  Warsaw's  essen- 
tial subservience  to  Moscow  was  dra- 
matically illustrated  when  the  Polish 
Communist  forces  joined  with  the  Red 
Army  last  year  in  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

In  the  case  of  Tito,  all  the  current  in- 
dications are  that  his  differences  with 
Moscow  have  now  been  patched  up  and 
that  Yugoslavia  under  his  rule  must  to- 
day be  considered  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
in  Europe. 

I  derive  small  consolation  from  the 
knowledge  that  I  myself  have  consistent- 
ly opposed  aid  to  Communist  coimtrles 
because  I  believed  that  whatever  differ- 
ences they  may  have  between  them- 
selves, they  are  united  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 

But  I  consider  it  a  trifle  remarkable 
that  many  of  the  same  people  who  today 
call  upon  us  to  cut  off  military  aid  to  the 
Greek  Government  because  we  do  not 
approve  of  the  way  it  rules  its  people, 
were  among  the  strongest  proponents  of 
aid  to  Communist  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland. 

Nor  can  I  recall  a  single  one  of  them 
ever  suggesting  that  we  ask  Tito  and 
Gromulka  that  they  restore  democracy 
in  their  coimtrles  and  stop  persecuting 
their  political  opponents  sis  a  condition 
of  receiving  American  assistance.  On  the 
contrary,  they  kept  silent  on  the  internal 
regimes  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  even 
though  these  regimes  were  a  hundred 
times  as  repressive  as  the  Greek  regime 
at  its  worst. 

After  giving  billions  of  dollars  in  aid. 
including  military  aid.  to  Communist 
countries,  we  now  say  that  little  Greece, 
which  does  not  threaten  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  should  be  kicked  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  that  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  were  democratically  gov- 
erned. The  world  would  be  a  far  better 
and  safer  place  if  this  were  so. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  governments  that  exist  in  the 
world  today  are  not  democracies. 

Thirteen  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  are  gov- 
erned by  totalitarian  Communist  tyran- 
nies that  are  fanatically  committed  to 
the  subversion  and  conquest  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

More  than  50  other  countries  are  gov- 
erned by  military  dictatorships  or  au- 
thoritarian regimes.  Some  of  these  mili- 
tary and  authoritarian  regimes  are  toler- 
ably benevolent  and  eCBcient.  Others  are 
very  repressive  and  inefBclent. 

The  present  Greek  Government  is  very 
far  from  being  the  worst  or  most  repres- 
sive of  the  numerous  military  regimes  in 
existence  today. 

But  even  the  worst  of  them  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Communist  regimes 


In  one  very  fimdamental  way:  their 
tyranny  is  directed  Inward  instead  of 
outward.  And  they  do  not  for  this  rea- 
son threaten  the  security  and  freedom  of 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

In  this  divided  and  imperfect  world, 
our  national  interest  dictates  the  need 
to  enter  into  agreements  and  alliances 
with  all  those  nations  and  governments 
that  are  prepared  to  cooperate  In  the 
common  resistance  to  Communist  ex- 
pansionism, and  which  do  not  threaten 
the  integrity  and  independence  of.  their 
neighbors. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  strike  section  508A  from  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  as  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

We  cannot  afford  to  undermine 
NATO's  Mediterrsmean  defenses  in  order 
to  indicate  our  displeasure  with  certain 
practices  of  the  present  Greek  Govern- 
ment. 

There  are  other  and  better  ways  of 
doing  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  as  much  for  get- 
ting a  freer  government  in  Greece  as  is 
any  other  Senator.  However,  I  do  not 
think  that  cutting  of  military  aid  to 
Greece  is  the  way  to  do  this. 

We  can  best  influence  developments  in 
Greece  by  maintaining  our  contacts 
there,  and  not  by  cutting  ourselves  off. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  have  of- 
fered the  amendment.  I  hope  it  wUl  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  Chair  to  ask  our  staff 
personnel  to  leave.  However,  I  wish  they 
would  imderstand  and  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  floor  so  that  Senators  may  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  quite  ap- 
preciate the  desire  of  my  colleague  and 
neighbor,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
in  wishing  to  restore  the  provisions  per- 
mitting military  assistance  to  Greece. 
However,  I  think  that  before  we  vote,  we 
should  consider  the  entire  picture. 

The  whole  picture  reveals  that  prob- 
ably as  much  harm  has  been  done  to 
NATO  by  the  achievement  of  the  coup 
as  could  be  done — both  by  the  harm  to 
the  mission  of  NATO  as  a  democratic 
alliance  and  by  the  erosion  of  military 
morale  and  flbre  by  the  colonels'  brutal 
actions  and  dismissals.  In  addition,  we 
find  that  the  general  feeling  In  Greece 
has  been  and  is  imtll  today  that  the 
American  Government  supports  the  jun- 
ta and  supports  the  colonels.  There  has 
been  no  demonstration  by  our  Govern- 
ment of  a  positive  nature  to  the  contrary. 

There  has  been  no  real  gesture  of  dis- 
approval. And  we  are  talking  about  a 
regime  that  tolerates  torture  as  a  matter 
of  official  practice,  as  has  been  brought 
out  in  the  Council  of  Europe.  In  fact, 
Greece  would  have  been  suspended  from 
the  councils  of  Europe  today.  However,  to 
avoid  this  action,  she  withdrew  herself  a 
few  hours  ago. 

From  a  military  viewpoint,  I  think  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment is  very  small. 

There  is  almost  3  times  as  much  mili- 
tary assistance  backed  up  in  the  pipeline 


already  obligated  and  ready  for  delivery 
to  Greece  as  was  Intended  to  be  author- 
ized under  this  bill. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  clearly 
demonstrate  to  the  Greek  pe<H>le  that 
even  if  our  executive  branch  will  not  say 
that  they  object  to  the  presence  of  the 
present  totalitarian  government  in 
Greece  and  object  to  the  use  of  torture 
as  a  means  of  political  intimidation,  at 
least  Congress  takes  that  position. 

And  If  the  future  should  indicate  that 
the  statements  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut are  correct,  that  we  need  Greece 
back  in  NATO,  all  we  need  to  do  is  to 
write  a  separate  legislative  act  repealing 
the  provision  and  permitting  the  authori- 
zation to  go  ahead.  But  to  repeal  the 
authorization  now  would  have  a  dele- 
terious effect  because  it  could  mean  that 
Greece  and  its  people  would  continue 
under  its  present  illusion — which  I  trust 
is  Incor^t — that  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Government  support 
the  regime  and  support  the  practices  of 
the  regime,  the  practices  that,  while  ap- 
parently acceptable  to  the  executive 
branch  of  oxir  Government,  are  abhor- 
rent to  almost  every  other  democratic 
government  in  the  world.  In  fact,  nearly 
every  other  democratic  government  in  the 
world  has  had  the  gumption  to  say  so 
publicly. 

Yet  our  Government  has  not  had  the 
gumption  to  do  so. 

One  of  my  hopes  was  that  at  some 
point  our  administration  would  come 
out  forthrightly  and  oondenm  the 
Greek  junta  for  the  use  of  torture  as  a 
matter  of  practice  to  intimidate  the  op- 
position, to  come  out  and  piibllcly  con- 
demn the  junta  for  its  abuse  of  demo- 
cratic rights.  Then  Congress'  action  in 
this  regard  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary. But  this  action  is  necessary  by 
Congress  in  default  of  the  lack  of  action 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe  in  the  chair).  Who  jrields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  December  2 
from  Athens,  signed  by  37  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Parliament.  I  read  one 
paragraph : 

The  undersigned.  In  paxtlcular,  who  re- 
side In  Athens  and  have  been  members  of 
the  last  Parliament  of  Greece,  believe  that 
they  voice  the  feelings  of  practically  all  their 
coUeagfues  and  of  the  Greek  p>eople  in  ex- 
pressing their  thanks  to  you,  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  and  to  the  statesmen  and 
the  Press  of  the  United  States,  who  have,  on 
every  occasion,  manifested  their  solidarity 
to  the  Greek  people  and  their  interest  In  our 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  brutal  military  dic- 
tatorship. 

I  will  not  read  it  all,  but  the  purport 
of  this  is  that  the  Greek  people,  as  op- 
posed to  the  government,  believe  that 
our  Government  has  been  sympathetic 
to  the  imposition  of  the  Greek  military 
dictatorship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Athens,  Decembeb  2,  1969. 
To  THE  UJ3.  Sknate. 
Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Ms.  Chairman:  1.  It  is  with  vivid  interest 


and  hopes  that  the  people  and  the  political 
personalities  of  Greece  follow  your  personal 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  all  the  membera  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
In  favor  of  the  reetar&tlon  of  Democracy  and 
of  free  Institutions  In  our  country.  The  un- 
dersigned. In  particular,  who  reside  In  Athens 
and  have  been  members  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment of  Greece,  believe  that  they  voice  the 
feelings  of  practically  all  their  colleagues  and 
of  the  Greek  people  In  expressing  their 
thanks  to  you,  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  stateemen  and  the  Press  ot 
the  United  States.  Who  have,  on  every  occa- 
sion, manifested  their  solidarity  to  the  Greek 
people  and  their  Interest  In  our  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  the  brutal  military  dictatorship. 

2.  At  this  moment  In  which  your  Comimlt- 
tee  dlscussee  the  appointment  of  a  new  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Greece  and  the  NATO  Council 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  be  soon 
taking  up  the  problems  of  the  alliance,  and 
the  Council  of  EMrope  will  decide  on  the 
Greek  Issue,  It  may  be  useful  to  provide  to 
you  some  Information  on  certain  critical 
topics  which  affect  the  entire  Greek  problem. 

3.  The  Greek-American  friendship. — Our 
Increased  responsibilities  render  It  necessary 
to  speak  to  you  In  absolute  frankness.  It 
should  be  noted  that  most  of  us  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament  and  some  of  us  mMn- 
bers  of  the  Government  which  In  1952 — act- 
ing In  agreement  with  aU  Greek  political 
parties — decided  favorably  on  Greece's  mem- 
bership In  NATO.  We  firmly  believe  In  the 
value  of  Greek-American  friendship  and  on 
several  occasions  we  have  strlved  for  lt« 
strengthening  and  development.  P^u-ther- 
more,  those  who  oppose  the  spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  NATO  have  criticized  us  for  our  at- 
tachment to  It  and  to  the  friendship  between 
our  two  countries.  For  all  these  reasons  we 
are  seriously  concerned  about  the  crisis  de- 
veloping In  Greek-American  relations. 

4.  The  true  feelings  and  beliefs  of  the 
Greek  people — Special  U.S.  responsibilities  in 
supporting  the  dictatorship. 

Our  primary  duty  Is  to  make  clear  to  you 
that  In  spite  of  the  traditional  friendship  of 
the  Greek  people  for  your  people.  It  has  be- 
come the  common  belief  of  all  Greeks  that 
the  military  dictatorship  (which  lacks  even 
the  slightest  popular  support  In  Greece  and 
la  openly  opposed  all  over  Europe)  even  11 
It  were  not  Imposed  on  us  with  the  Induce- 
ment of  some  of  the  U.S.  agencies  In  Greece. 
It  remains  in  power  after  two  and  a  half 
years  as  a  result  of  the  tolerance,  If  not  the 
positive  support  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

As  a  result,  the  longstanding  p>ro-Amerlcan 
feelings  of  the  Greek  people  have  been  con- 
siderably weakened  and  tend  to  vanish  com- 
pletely If  the  U.S.  policy  Is  not  to  change 
and  make  clear  that  your  country  Is  truly 
and  sincerely  opposed  to  the  dictatorial  re- 
gime of  Greece.  What  Is  required  Is  the  em- 
phatic moral  supjwrt  of  your  Government 
to  the  Greek  people  In  regaining  its  freedom 
and  restoring  Democracy  in  our  land.  This 
task — aside  from  the  principles  of  Liberty 
to  which  the  great  American  ttatlon  Is  de- 
voted— derives  also  from  the  NATO  agree- 
ment, which  In  Its  preamble  ^nphaslzes  "the  j 

need  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common 
heritage  and  civilization  of  the  peoples, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy.  In- 
dividual liberty  and  the  rule  of  law. 

5.  The  Need  to  Accurately  Inform  the  U.S. 
Government. 

If  sc»ne  of  the  U.S.  Agencies  In  Greece  pro- 
vide opposite  Information  as  to  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  and  the  true  feeUngs  of 
the  Greek  p>eople.  we.  In  full  responslblUty, 
declare  that  such  Information  Is  Inaccurate. 
It  should  be  known  to  some  of  your  coun- 
try's agencies  in  Greece  that,  under  a  brutal 
dictatorship  and  a  police  state.  It  Is  hardly 
possible  to  detect  the  true  feelings  of  the 
p>eople  through  the  methods  fanUllar  to 
democratic  societies.  They  could,  however, 
with  some  good  will,  make  some  positive  dls- 
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coverlM  aa  to  xi\t  state  of  affairs  In  Ore«c« 
and  Lbe  true  (eellags  of  lu  people.  If  tiila 
were  the  case,  the  leaders  of  your  country 
would  have  been  informed  that  the  prolonga- 
tion of  dictatorship  in  Greece  threatens  to 
create  the  first  break  among  pro-Western 
political  forces,  since  all  of  them — from  the 
King  to  the  last  citizen — are  absolutely  op- 
{x»ed  to  the  rule  of  the  colonels  The  only 
poaslble  exceptions  are,  perhaps,  some  big 
businessmen  who  being  favored  by  the  Junta 
obtain  scandalous  concessions  and  privileges. 
6  The  Truth  About  the  Policies  and  In- 
tentions of  the  Colonels.  Their  Deceiving 
Tactics 

During  the  hearings  of  your  Committee  on 
the  proposed  appointment  of  Mr    Tasca.  he 
has   been   reported    to   have   stated   that   he 
alms  in  seeing  the  military  dictatorial  regime 
imposed    on    Greece    developing    toward    "a 
more   representative    form   of   government  ' 
To  us  and  to  all  living  In  Greece  this  could 
mean    the    perpetuation    of    the    regime    of 
military  dictatorship    The  experience  of  two 
and  a  half  years  shows  that  all  pronounce- 
ments as   to  the  gradual   restoration   of  de- 
mocracy have  been  false  and  misleading   The 
perpetuation  of  totalitarian  regimes  in  vau-l- 
ous  countries  seta  an   example   to  those   m 
power  in  Greece    The  protagonists  in  such 
deceivfng   tactics   are    the   one   who   acts   as 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs   of  the  dictatorship    There  are  also, 
however,  some  other  vociferous  members  of 
the    regime    who   openly   advocate    the   per- 
petuation of  the  dictatorship,  dissolving  th»> 
myth    of    future    restoration    of    democracy 
We  note  m  passim  the  "naive  '  statement  of 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Brigadier  PatUls. 
who.    speaking   in    the    town    of    Algion.    de- 
clared that     in  our  new  Democracy  there  will 
be   place   only    for   those   who   believed   and 
believe  m  the  revolution  and  are  willing  to 
continue    and    complete    its    task  "    On    the 
same  topic   there  Is  also  a  series  of  contra- 
dictory   statements    by    the    Prime    Minister 
and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
ia>    Mao  s  Thought  in  Greece 
More   recently   the   Prime   Minister  of   the 
military    government    proclaimed    the    need 
to  somehow  indefinitely     educate  '  the  peo- 
ple,   and    he    proceeded    in    publishing    his 
"thoughts  ■  in  the  example  of  Mao-Tse-Tung 
(bi    Institutional  Laws 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one 
year  elapsed  since  the  infamous  referendum, 
which  took  place  under  conditions  of  marital 
law.  Intimidation  and  silencing  of  any  voice 
of  opposition-  the  "institutional"  laws  have 
not  yet  t>een  drafted,  and  the  complicated 
8uad  tlme-con.suming  procedure  established 
In  this  respect  is  being  deliberately  delayed. 
Even  the  ever  so  often  announced  softening 
of  police  and  other  oppressive  measures  alms 
only  in  deceiving  international  public  opin- 
ion and  the  .Allied  Governmenta 

ici  Strangulation  of  Personal  Freedom  of 
Citizens 

The  number  of  those  in  exile  increases  in- 
stead of  being  reduced  Court  marltaJs  are 
more  active  than  ever  in  imposing  draconlan 
sentenoee  Former  Deputies,  distinguished 
scientists,  outstanding  officers  and  a  host  of 
good  Greek  clt:zen3,  irrespective  of  their  po- 
litical afflllatlorxs,  are  being  persecuted  and 
subjected  to  imprisonment,  exile  .and  quite 
often,  to  torture 

A  large  number  of  them  are  being  detained 
without  any  court  warrant  or  sentence  and 
under  solitary  confinement  The  much  ad- 
vertised inviolability  of  the  home  proved  also 
to  be  as  false  as  the  freedom  of  the  press 
announced  by  the  President  of  the  military 
government  on  October  4.  1969 

Id)  The  Non-Exlstent  Freedom  of  the 
Press 

Compared  to  preventive  censorship,  the 
continuation  of  martial  law  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the. court  martials  in  conjunction  with 
the  new  drastic  measures  of  restriction  on 
newspapers-publications,  constitute  a  more 
effective  method  of  silencing  the  Press    The 


military  government,  under  the  pretext  of 
forbidding  all  publications  "aiming  to  re- 
kindle political  passions  through  references 
to  the  pre-Aprll  aist,  1967  days '.  allows  all 
kinds  of  Insults  and  false  accusations  against 
Greek  parliamentarians,  without  the  latter 
having  the  means  to  answer  and  defend 
themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
a  measure  of  the  hypMXTlsy  of  those  In  power 
in  Greece  Is  given  by  the  fact  — that  contrary 
to  any  concept  of  legality— the  circulation 
of  major  Athenian  dallies  ha-s  been  forbid- 
den by  the  police  in  almost  all  areas  outside 
the  capital  These  oppressive  police  measures 
have  affected  such  major  Athenian  dallies  as 
AJtropolls  ■.  ApogevmaUm ",  "Vlma".  "Eth- 
nos  ■  and  "NEA  "  And  It  Is  such  the  present 
freedom  of  the  press"  that  these  news- 
papers did  not  even  dare  to  protest  from 
their  columns.  We  have,  thus,  in  Greece  an 
improved"  version  of  the  totalitarian  sys- 
tems And  all  these  take  place  at  a  time  in 
which  those  in  power — in  view  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Europe — give  all  kinds 
of  misleading  promises  as  to  the  step- by-step 
putting  in  force  of  the  entire  constitution 
within  a  pre-set  but  never  revealed  dead- 
line 

lei   Abolition  of  the  Autonomy  of  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Learning 

The  government  of  the  colonels  has  openly 
abolished  the  autonomy  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  not  only  through  legal 
measures  but  also  through  the  intimidation 
and  ;he  downgrading  of  academic  tertchers 
Furthermore.  Commissaries  of  the  dlctator- 
.ship  with  wide  powers  of  intervenuon.  have 
been  appointed  to  all  Greek  Universities  Re- 
tired military  people  have  been  chosen  to 
rtl!  these  positions 
I  f  I  The  Church 

The  Church  makes  no  exception  to  the 
disintegration  caused  In  public  life  by  the 
military  dictatorship  It  is  in  fact  bitterly 
divided  and  in  the  process  of  decomposition 
Following  d  series  of  illegal  measures  by  the 
.\rchblshop  ot  Athena,  who  acts  as  the  dic- 
tatorship's overseer  of  the  Church,  the  crisis 
within  the  Church  erupted  a  few  davs  ago 
Those  of  the  prelates  who  had  the  courage  to 
denounce  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  the 
Church  are  being  persecuted  and  will  be 
judged  by  special  clerical  courts  established 
without  the  required  legal  procedures 
i  gi  The  Judiciary 

The  independent  Greek  Judiciary  has  also 
received  the  blows  of  the  dictatorship  which 
a:med  to  render  It  subservient  to  its  cause 
The  highly  distinguished  Chief  Justices  of 
both  the  clvll-penal  and  administrative  Su- 
preme Courts  have  been  fired  In  the  most 
vituperate  and  unconsUtutlonal  manner 
Other  eminent  Judges  and  district  attornevs 
received  the  same  brutal  and  Illegal  treat- 
ment In  addition  they  have  been  forbidden 
to  work  as  lawyers  and  not  receiving — most 
if  them  any  pension,  they  find  hard  to  pro- 
vide to  themselves  and  to  their  families  the 
means  of  survival. 

Even  more  important  Is  the  fact  that  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Administrative 
Court,  which  pronounced  invalid  the  dismis- 
sals of  senior  judiciary  personnel,  was  an- 
nulled by  a  single  announcement  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  military  government,  who 
at  the  same  time  Issued  an  Illegal  decree  ac- 
cepung  the  resignation  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Administrative  Court  Such 
resignation,  however  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted 

I  hi  Administrative — Education 
The  military  dictatorship  did  not  fall  to 
produce  a  breakdown  In  the  administrative 
branch  .*s  well  Highly  experienced  and  dis- 
tinguished public  servants  have  been  fired 
without  adequate  Justification  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  left  without  leader- 
ship to  speak  of  Public  servants  In  general, 
subjected  to  the  Intimidation  of  Illegal  fir- 
ings and  other  measures,  have  seriously  lost 
their  efficiency  and  initiative  Nepotism  lends 


to  become  the  main  characteristic  of  DubUc 

life. 

In  Education  there  Is  complete  chaos  as  to 
what  should  be  taught — a  spirit  of  darkness 
prevails  throughout.  Eminent  teachers  and 
administrators  have  been  fired  without  rea- 
son, causing  a  practical  breakdown  in  Educa- 
tion, highly  detrimental  to  our  people  and 
our  country  Among  those  who  have  been 
fired,  there  Is  a  large  number  of  University 
Professors.  Including  some  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished ones.  These  professors,  when  of- 
fered later  appointments  In  Western  Europe- 
an Universities,  were  refused  by  the  military 
government  the  necessary  passports  to  leave 
the  country. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  pro-Junta 
propaganda  flourishes  In  all  schools  and  the 
textbooks  are  full  of  nauseating  praises  of 
totalitarianism  and  of  the  Junta  members. 
1 1 1  Local  government — Labor  unions. 
Local  government  Institutions  have  been 
practically  abolished  and  the  mayors  and 
other  city  offlclals  are  being  appointed  by 
the  military  government. 

Labor  and  professional  unions  receive  the 
same  treatment. 

I J )  The  Armed  Forces. 

The  armed  forces  have  been  deprived  of 
many  distinguished  officers  having  excellent 
combat  records  and  overall  training.  Many  of 
these  officers  are  well  known  to  the  military 
leaders  of  NATO  and  some  of  them  fought 
together  with  the  U.S  armed  forces  In  Korea 
against  the  Communist  totalitarianism. 
These  officers,  who  have  also  received  high 
U  S  decorations,  are  now  In  prison  or  in 
exile 

I  k  I  The  state  of  the  economy. 
The  economy  of  Greece  approaches  a  state 
of  collapse.  This  Is  the  result  of  the  Irrespon- 
sible economic  policy  of  the  Government 
which,  among  other  things,  imposed  an  un- 
bearable tax  burden  particularly  on  the  mid- 
dle-income groups  and  Increased  tremen- 
dously the  security  expenditures  necessary 
to  maitualn  the  present  regime. 

7  Th#*Dlctatorship— Greece  and  It«  People, 
the  Members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
Its  Democratic  Principles. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  deceitful  tactics  of 
the  dictatorial  government  aim  at  mislead- 
ing public  opinion  and  particularly  the  allied 
Governments  and  the  International  Orga- 
nizations which  are  in  the  process  of  a  final 
ex;unination  of  the  Greek  problem 

The  recent  statement  by  the  British  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr  Stewart,  showing 
the  UK.  turning  against  the  Greek  dictato- 
rial regime  has  caused  here  grave  concern  to 
those  In  power  The  military  government, 
using  the  Athenlan^ress  Agency,  seeks  to 
create  the  Impression  that  the  U.S  Govern- 
ment strives  to  stop  the  decision  by  the 
Council  of  ETurope  to  expel  Greece  from  Its 
membership. 

Furthermore,  according  to  certain  pub- 
lished information,  the  U.S.  military  aid  will 
be  fully  resumed,  to  serve  the  goals  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  and  more  speclflcally  for 
the  sake  of  the  security  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  are 
hardly  served  by  keeping  in  chains  and  In- 
Justlfiable  turmoil  an  allied  nation.  These 
goals  are  served  only  by  the  full  restoration 
of  Democracy  and  of  free  Institutions  in 
Greece  It  Is  only  then  that  Greece  can  be- 
come a  factor  that  the  Alliance  can  count 
on 

The  pro-NATO  spirit  of  the  Greek  people 
will  be  properly  strengthened  only  when  It 
will  become  certain  that  military  aid  does 
not  aim  to  prolong  its  enslavement  but  to 
safeguard  'the  freedom,  common  heritage 
and  civilization  founded  on  the  principles  of 
democracy.  Individual  Aftrty  and  the  rule 
of  law  "■  ^ 

Let  us  not  forget  that  thf  successful  strug- 
gle against  the  foreign-supported  Commu- 
nist rebellion  in  Greece  (1946-19491  was 
waged  by  the  Greek  people  with  the  valuable 
assistance  of  the  US  .  under  the  leadership 
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of  the  Greek  political  world  and  In  the  con- 
text of  democratic  institutions. 

The  colonels,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
they  falsely  claim  that  they  undertook  the 
April  21st,  1967  coup  In  order  to  avert  the 
really  non-exlstlng  communist  danger,  only 
recently  gave  the  widest  publicity  to  a  routine 
meeting  between  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
dictatorship  and  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in 
Greece, 

It  Is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  U.S.  officials  are  not  paying 
only  lip  service  to  the  cause  of  Democracy, 
as  the  dictators  and  their  press  claim.  More 
specifically,  it  Is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
words  spoken  by  the  President  of  the  U.S., 
Mr.  Nixon,  during  the  recent  presentation  of 
the  credentials  of  the  Greek  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  regarding  "the  need  to  become 
operative  as  soon  as  passible  the  ideals  of 
democracy  In  Greece,"  constitute  the  real 
and   sincere   wllr^of   the   U.S.   Government. 

Finally,  the  Greek  dictators  and  the  press 
controlled  by  them  with  their  usual  hypocrisy 
accuse  us  that  we,  allegedly,  seek  the  inter- 
vention of  our  allies  and  of  the  U.S.  in  partic- 
ular. In  our  domestic  affairs,  in  order  to 
change  our  fxjlitlcal  life.  But  all  the  Greeks 
and  their  pwlitical  leaders,  who  express  their 
aspirations,  are  both  proud  and  responsible 
enough,  not  to  seek  to  transfer  to  others 
their  duty  to  struggle  for  the  restoration  of 
democratic  Institutions,  They  feel  Justified, 
however,  to  ask  In  the  nsime  of  the  common 
Ideals  of  the  free  world  and  of  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  (which  should  some- 
time be  proved  that  they  constitute  not  a 
decorative  facade  but  the  Immutable  beliefs 
of  Its  members)  that  the  Governments  of 
the  member  countries  and  primarily  of  the 
U.S..  morally  assist  the  Greek  people  in  Its 
struggle  to  regain  Its  freedom. 

The  Greeks  expect  from  allied  governments 
to  maintain  the  proper  democratic  attitude 
against  the  small  group  of  military  people, 
who  acting  against  their  oath  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  the  King,  abolished  democ- 
racy and  enslaved  the  people  using  the  arms 
given  by  our  allies  to  protect  the  independ- 
ence and  the  democratic  free  Institutions  of 
our  land. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  provision  which  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  sponsored  and 
has  discussed  is  designed  simply  to  evi- 
dence our  support  for  the  restoration  of 
democracy  in  Greece.  It  strikes  me  that 
in  the  long  run  this  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
left,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  my  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  for  one 
reason:  I  do  not  condone  the  policies  of 
the  Government  in  Greece.  I  do  not  con- 
done the  suppression  of  dissent  by  force 
or  imprisonment.  I  raise  the  very  seri- 
ous question  of  whether  it  is  proper  for- 
eign ixilicy  to  legislate  this  kind  of  action 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  a  leader  in  the  world,  as  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world, 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  reluctant  to 
appear  to  be  dictating  to  or  meddling  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  governments 
of  the  world.  Our  policy  of  recognition, 
our  policy  of  maintaining  relations  with 
them,  ought  to  be  determined  by  whether 


they  are  indeed  an  identifiable,  inde- 
pendent nation  in  their  own  right.  Their 
internal  affairs  must  remain  their  busi- 
ness; else,  we  acquire  the  posture  of  cru- 
sading through  every  nation  in  the  world 
in  an  attempt  to  make  them  conform  to 
our  ideal  or  to  our  philosophy  or  to  our 
format  of  representative  government. 

People  are  different,  and  the  problems 
in  countries  are  different. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  would  be  setting 
a  very  dangerous  precedent  here  which, 
at  the  very  least,  could  be  meddlesome 
and  which,  at  the  very  most,  could  be- 
come extremely  troubling  in  the  attempt 
to  try  to  maintain  the  strongest  possible 
relations  aroimd  the  world. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  re- 
ject the  amendment.  As  a  great  Nation, 
we  should  not  be  thrusting  our  idea  or 
our  concept  into  the  internal  politics  of 
another  area,  much  as  I  deplore  those 
politics  at  the  present  time  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece.  The  consequence 
could  be  to  do  the  sanae  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  Spain,  with  Yugoslavia,  or 
with  India.  I  simply  think  that  we  are 
venturing^into  an  area  that  can  only 
open  up  many  more  troublesome  situa- 
tions of  a  similar  kind.  Our  posture  in  the 
world,  our  stature  before  other  peoples, 
will  remain  much  stronger  and  much 
more  respectable  if  we  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  meddle  within. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Church  > . 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friend  and  seatmate.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  think  we  should  disabuse  ourselves  of 
the  myth  that  we  adhere  to  a  principle 
of  nonintervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  countries.  The  bill  before  us  fs 
one  that  consists  of  massive  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  scores  of  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  The  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  have  argued 
that,  even  though  they  do  not  approve  of 
the  character  of  the  Greek  Government, 
we  ought  to  continue  to  give  it  arms. 
Why?  Is  Greece  a  partner  in  the  NATO 
alliance  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  give 
arms  to  it?  Does  it  really  follow  that  if  we 
withdrew  further  military  assistance  this 
year.  Greece  will  desert  NATO?  I  hardly 
think  so.  Greece  is  in  NATO  for  pur- 
poses of  her  own  defense,  and  the  weap- 
ons we  give  Greece  are  not  the  real 
deterrent  to  Communist  aggression  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Rather,  it  is  the 
pledge  of  the  United  States  to  defend 
Greece,  along  with  other  NATO  allies, 
that  forms  that  deterrent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  . 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Moreover,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  weapons  we  are  giving  Greece 
are  not  to  forge  a  shield  against  commu- 
nism. They  will  be  used  for  internal  pur- 
poses, to  keep  that  Government  in  power. 
This  is  the  real  question.  Should  it  be 


the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
this  particular  Greek  Government  in 
power?  I  think  not. 

I  think  the  "crisis  of  the  spirit"  in 
America  today,  to  which  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
ferred to  in  his  inaugural  address,  arises, 
in  part,  from  the  fact  that  our  foreign 
policy  has  come  unhinged  from  our  tra- 
ditional values  as  a  nation. 

When  young  people  ask  why  we  give 
arms  to  keep  a  military  dictatorship  in 
power  in  Greece,  or  why  our  troops  par- 
ticipate with  Franco's  in  exercises  de- 
signed to  put  down  a  simulated  uprising 
of  the  Spanish  people  against  the  Franco 
dictatorship,  what  can  be  said?  Every- 
body knows  what  we  are  against,  but 
young  people  ask  what  are  we  for? 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  respect  to  Greece,  tried  to  take  an 
action  that  is  consistent  with  our  his- 
toric ideals  as  a  nation,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  support  the  committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  did  not 
legislate  this  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
This  motion  came  up  in  the  committee 
last  year  and  was  defeated  by  one  vote. 
We  discussed  it  thoroughly  in  the  com- 
mittee. This  year  the  committee  sup- 
ported it.  Actually,  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  suggested  we  should  not 
do.  If  we  knock  it  out.  we  are  legislating 
from  the  floor;  because,  after  mature 
consideration  in  the  committee,  we  put 
it  in. 

Also,  I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind 
if  this  provision  is  knocked  out,  it  could 
be  taken  that  we  are  voting  as  a  body  to 
condone  the  continuation  of  the  present 
abhorrent  practices  of  the  Government 
of  Greece  and  the  regime  there.  By  leav- 
ing the  bill  as  is  and  by  supporting  the 
committee,  we  are  not  interfering.  We 
are  just  saying  that  we  are  not  sending 
any  military  assistance  to  a  government 
which  practices  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures that  it  does,  and  of  which  all  of  are 
aware. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  be 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoro  a 
statement  by  the  foreign  minister  of 
Greece,  Mr.  P.  Pipinelis,  on  August  26. 
made  in  Switzerland  and  a  column  by 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  from 
the  Washington  Post  for  November  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  of  His  Excellency  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Aftairs.  Mr.  P.  Pipinelis.  to  the 
Meeting  of  Ambassadors  of  West  Eitrope 
IN  Bad  Schinanach  on  AuGtrsT  26,  1969 
The  object  of  the  present  meeting  Is  to  co- 
ordinate, in  views  of  continually  changing 
conditions,  the  line  of  our  foreign  policy,  to 
make  a  provisional  record  of  our  effort  and  to 
exchange  information  about  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  during  my  unvoluntary  re- 
tirement in  the  last  two  months.  Before,  how- 
ever, entering  into  this  examination,  I  should 
like  to  explain.  In  very  general  terms,  the 
foreign  policy,  present  and  future,  of  the 
government  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong — a  policy  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
given  important  results  and  which  we  have 
therefore  every  reason  to  continue.  In  any 
case,  a  revision  and  reexamination  of  all  the 
facts  of  foreign  policy  are  Inevitable  from 
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tune  to  tlm«  b«c«ua«  this  policy  Ls  a  comblna- 
"^on  of  many  factors  and  therefore  cannot 
be  carried  out  without  taking  notice  of  time 
and  place  and  because  I  am  convinced  that, 
especially  now.  we  are  at  the  threabold  of  a 
new  phase  in  world  politics 

The  foreign  policy  of  our  country  in  the 
last  two  years,  that  is  since  the  revolution  uf 
April  aist.  can  be  sununed  up  as  follown 

1  We  aspire  to  the  strengthening,  by  every 
means,  of  the  countn,-*  defensive  forces  It 
Is  clear  that  this  Is  an  Indispensable  factor 
of  any  foreign  policy 

2  We  want  to  bring  back  our  foreign 
policy,  which  had.  for  various  reasf.ns.  devi- 
ated In  recent  vears,  to  the  line  dictated  by 
Oreeces  special  position  This  has  been  the 
constant  efTor^  of  the  Greek  government  and 
I  think  that  as  facts  have  shown  'his  effort 
has  succeeded  on  manv  points — a  fac'  which 
encourages  vis  to  believe  'ha'  we  must  com- 
tlnue  It  in  future 

3  I  said  that  our  foreign  policy  had  de- 
viated in  recent  years  What  was  the  nbject 
of  this  policy  during  these  vears'  In  the 
course  of  the  last  decades  the  policy  'if  the 
multi-parry  governments  consisted,  flrstly.  In 
the  Invariable  declaration  that  Oreece  remain 
faithful  to  her  alliances  and  NATO  readv  'o 
fulfill  her  obligations  as  aui  ally  tuad.  secondly, 
in  the  pfoclamttlon  that  she  wants  frlendlv 
relatlons'Ulth  Ml:  Including  the  countries  not 
belonging  to  NATO  and  even  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe    That  was  the  official  poller 

This  declaration,  however,  was  only  formal, 
since  all  the  elements  on  which  such  a  p>ollcy 
could  be  based  were  absent  or  neglected  We 
were  thus  satisfied  with  this  generality  and 
thought  that  it  was  enough  and  gave  up  all 
the  other  supports  of  Greek  policy,  with  the 
solo  exception  of  NATO,  which  we  did  not 
succeed  in  destroying,  for  no  other  reason 
that  that  It  did  not  want  to  be  destroyed 

But  this  was  not  enough    It  is  not  enough 
for  Greece  to  rely  only  on  the  security  given 
by  NATO,  nor  on  the  guarantees  of  any  other 
great  power,  either  isolated  or  in  connection 
with  others    Whenever.  In  the  past.  Oreeces 
foreign    policy    has    been    wise,    studied    and 
based  on  a  concrete  programme.  It  has  con- 
sisted in  this;  Greece  was  in  fact  relying  on 
one  or  more  great  powers,  since  it  is  indis- 
pensable for  a  smai:  country  to  have  the  sup- 
port  of  a  friendly  great  power    Initially   we 
had  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain,  then  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States,  France  and 
other  western  powers    But  we  knew  at  that 
time — the  politicians  who  followed  this  line, 
like    E     Venizeloe.    J     Mataxas.    P    Tsaldarls 
and  others  knew  It — that  the  friendship  and 
support  of  the  great  powers  was  not  enough, 
that   we   also    needed   the  support  of   other, 
smaller  countries,  which  had  common  inter- 
ests  with   Greece   and   which   were  living   in 
the  same   region,   leading  the  same   kind  of 
life  as  ours  and  being  in  a  position,  therefore, 
to  share  much  more  spontaneously  and  with 
greater  persistence  the  dangers  and  commit- 
ments of  the  Greek  policy    This  is  why  our 
policy    towards    England,    Prance    and    the 
U  3  A.  was  accompanied  and  completed  by  the 
p<.>licy  of  friendship  towards  Turkey.  Yugo- 
slavia and  even  with  Italy,  whenever  It   was 
possible.  This  was  the  group  of  treaties  on 
which  Greek  foreign  policy  was  based  till  the 
last  war  and   Ahlch  Oreece  tried  'o  continue 
after  the  war    Unfortunately  this  policy  was 
neglected  and  has  Anally  collapsed,  not  only 
because  objective  reasons  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  keep,  but  also  because  of  the  very  bad 
handling  of  the  Cyprus  problem,  which  made 
any    real    understanding    with    Turkey    im- 
possible, weakened  Greece's  position  in  rela- 
tion to  Tugoslavla    i  owing  to  the  bad  rela- 
tions  with  Turkey  and  left  Greece  alone  m 
the  Balkans,  this  situation— that  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  support  of  Greece  by  the  Balkan 
countries — was  extremely  dangerous  since,  as 
I  have  said,  the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers 
and  of  NATO  were  not  enough   NATXD's  guar- 
antees are  insufficient  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 


1  B«caus«  the  NATO  treaty  Itself  does  not 
Include  a  full  and  unlimited  commitment  for 
all  cases  It  is  based  on  the  rule  of  atMOlute 
unanimity  of  votes. 

2  The  mechanization  of  NATO  rellea  on 
the  estimation  of  facts  and  situations  ac- 
cording to  the  Interests  of  the  great  powers 
When  these  interests  correspond  with  the 
interests  of  the  smaller  powers,  it  is  natural 
that  the  great  powers  exercise  all  their  in- 
fluence, within  the  framework  of  NATO,  so 
that  the  latter  comes  to  their  help  When 
the  interests  do  not  correspond,  they  are 
not  wilUng  to  exercl.se  their  Influence  and 
there  Is  no  hope  of  help  from  NATO  If  this 
was  true  formerly,  it  is  much  more  true 
today  because,  owing  to  nuclear  armaments, 
war  can  be  extended  to  the  territory  of  even 
the  biggest  NATO  powers 

For  these  reasons,  this  help  is  not  enough, 
and   Greece   knows   it    from    past   experience 
For   example,    durlni?    the    big    adventure    of 
1915-22.   encouraged    by    her   allies,   she    un- 
dertook   the   expedition    in   .Asia    Minor,    was 
involved    in    a    desperate    war    alone    against 
Turkey   and   was   later   left    unhelped.   while 
her    great    friends    and    allies    gave    Turkey 
their    moral    and    material    support    against 
Greece     She    experienced     the    same    disap- 
pointment recently,  as  a  member  of   NATO, 
during    the   Cyprus   orlsls     In   October    1967. 
when    we   faced   ;i   Turkish   ultimatum    with 
unbelievable    condition* — of    which    the    re- 
call of  the  Greek  expeditionary  force  was  the 
least  serious— the  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
turn  to  our  great  .illles.  the  Americans    Dur. 
ing    a   Conference    under    the    Presidency    of 
the  King,  at  which  Mr    Vance,  the  personal 
representative    .if    the    President,    and     the 
.American  .Ambassador  were  also  present,  we 
isked    Mr     Vance   whether    the    USA     could 
permit  the  Turks  to  iajid  m  Cvpru*     a  move 
which    could    have    resulted    m    a    war    with 
Greece      Mr      Vance     replied.      "We     can     do 
nothing     .\bsolutely    nothing    The   USA     Is 
lnv(jlved   at   present   in  a  war  with   Vietnam 
and  It  Is  impossible  for  It  to  undertake  any 
other  adventure  in   Europe  or  elsewhere    Do 
not    count    on    much    help  '    This    was    the 
categorical    reply    of    Mr     Vance     Then    the 
King    adked    him.      If.    however,    during    the 
war    with    Turkey    we    are    attacked    by    the 
northern  neighbors.  Bulgarians  or  Serbians. 
What  are  vou   goln;;   to  do^   You'll   let    them 
1-ome  down   to  the  sea?'   Mr    Vance  replied. 
We    cant    tell    you    anything,    We    want    to 
have  full  liberty  of  movemerrt    according  to 
the  circumstances   '  This  was  the  situation 
.\nd   we   risk   the  same  danger  at  any  other 
time    This  Is  why  It  is  Indispensable  for  us, 
as    for    all    the    smaller    nations,    to    secure, 
apart    from   the   commitments   and   help   we 
are  entitled   to  expect   from  the  great   allies, 
the    help    and     support     of    small     nations, 
whatever  Its  use  can   be    Other  peoples,  no- 
tably   the   Vietnamese,   are   experiencing   the 
same  disappointment   today,   with   the  same 
intensity     In    Vietnam   one   can   already   see 
the   evolution    of    .i    irreat    traeedy.    like    the 
one    Greece    experienced    In    1922     I    do    not 
know  what  will  be  the  c-ourse  of  events,  but 
I    fear,    after    the    late    developments,    that 
things  are  taking  thl."*  direction    Therefore, 
we  have  not  the  right   to  neglect   the  effort 
to   secure    the    help    r,f   our    neighbors     This 
help  can  be  either  pi-wsitlve  or  negative    The 
negative    help   consists   in    leaving   us    quiet, 
not  attacking  us,  while  ■*,<>  pven'uaUv  are  in- 
volved   In    another    adventure     A    friendship 
does  not  necessarily  mean  military  coopera- 
tion In  case  of  war    A  friendship  can  mean 
tolerance  or  peaceful  co-existence    And  this 
Is  a  matter  of  great  Importance,  for  military 
as  well  as  political  calculations 

Therefore.  I  think  we  can  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  this  line  must  be  continued.  Re- 
cently, the  causes  which  make  It  tndlsp>en- 
sable  have  become  more  acute  During  the 
last  months  the  relations  between  NATO 
members  have  begun  to  weaken  In  a  dan- 
gerous way  Prance  s  position,  the  attitude  of 
the  Scandinavian  members  of  NATO,  the  dis- 


cussions on  mutual  disarmament,  while  Rus- 
sia, which  invaded  Czechoslovakia.  Is  vigor- 
ously rearming— all  these  are  symptoms  of  a 
troubling  situation,  which  Is  becoming  still 
worse  because  of  the  developments  In  the 
U  S  A  We  alt  thought  that,  after  the  Repub- 
lican victory,  there  would  be  greater  stress  on 
rearmament  and  on  strengthening  of  the 
world's  defences  But  the  real  situation  has 
proved  quite  different  Mr  Nixon  went  to  the 
Par  East  without,  as  it  seems,  having  decided 
any  other  concrete  programme  than  ^  decla- 
ration to  all  Asians  that  America  is  return- 
ing to  a  policy  of  "calling  back  the  legions  to 
Rome."  Lord  Ismay,  when  he  was  NATO's 
General  Secretary,  repeatedly  warned  about 
the  dangers  of  such  a  policy,  the  policy  of 
disengagement  of  the  American  from  Viet- 
nam. Certainly,  when  Mr  Nixon  arrived  In 
Bangkok,  he  declared  that  "the  U.S.A.  will 
remain  In  Bangkok  and  will  help  Its  govern- 
ment against  any  danger,  foreign  or  Inter- 
nal." This  led  to  criticism  In  America  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  Mr  Nixon  Is  going  to 
give  a  convincing  answer.  In  any  case.  20.000 
men  have  already  been  recalled  from  Viet- 
nam and.  although  the  news  has  been  heard 
with  disbelief,  a  more  recent  telegram  In- 
formed the  world  that  the  recalled  will  be 
50.000.  And  after  this  "good  news",  we 
learned  last  Thursday  from  Mr  Laird,  the 
Defence  Minister,  that  the  American  defence 
budget  has  been  cut  by  5  billion  dollars — 
without  taking  Into  account  the  former  cuts 
Mr.  Nixon  has  rep>eatedly  given  assurance 
that  neither  the  budget  cuts  nor  what  he 
said  about  Vietnam  will  affect  Ajnerlca's 
policy  to  Europe.  He  also  affirmed  that  the 
USA  will  continue  to  be  present  In  Asia, 
that  Its  commitments  have  not  In  the  lease 
been  changed,  etc. 

We  are  obliged,  however,  to  give  serious 
attention  to  his  declarations  on  Vietnam. 
Certainly  we  must  not  be  discouraged,  be- 
cause It  Is  likely  that  the  American  policy 
will  be  changed,  but  we  must  regard  them 
.IS  a  very  serious  element  of  our  policy,  and 
as  a  very  dangerous  eventuality. 

I    was   always   of   the   opinion    that   Slno- 
Ruselan  relations  could  change  substantially 
the  Russian  p>ollcy  in  Eurof>e.  But  these  rela- 
tions can  be  altered  In  a  few  moments  If  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  succeed  In  establishing 
the   relations   It   wants   with   the  West  or  If 
other  events  take  place  In  Russia.  This  dan- 
ger always  exists  In  totalitarian  regimes.  We 
saw  It  In  permany  on  the  eve  of  the  World 
War,  and  there  are  Indications  that  the  situ- 
ation Is  the  same  today   For  example,  the  re- 
cent negotiations  between  Russia  and  China 
on  navigation  on  the  Par  Eastern  rivers  had 
been  Interrupted  and  the  Chinese  delegation 
had  left    Then,  next  day.  It  was  announced 
that  a  protocol  had  been  signed  between  the 
two  delegatlon»r-ttiat  .several  questions  con- 
cerning navigation  had  been  settled  and  that 
new  negotiations  would  start  next  year.  An- 
other exsmnple  ■  "The  'Izvestla'  of  August  2nd. 
viTote  In  an  editorial  that  'the  declarations  of 
Mr    Breshnev,  which  calls  all  Aclan  nations 
to  cooperate  In  securing  peace,  did  not  ex- 
clude China'  "  On  the  other  hand,  the  Amer- 
icans,   who    have    every   reason    to   want   an 
agreement  with  Russia  on  the  reduction  of 
armaments,    do    not    neglect    to    make    ap- 
proaches   to   China   and.   a   few   days   before 
Mr    Nixon's  trip  to  the  Far  East,  the  Ameri- 
can government  decided  to  permit  the  Impwrt 
nf  some  Chinese  products  Into  the  U.S.A.  and 
the  free  travel  of  Americans  In  China.  There- 
fore It  Is  clear  that  neither  country  has  de- 
cided to  which  side  the  balance  la  going  to 
shift.  If  American  F>ollcy  had  shifted  towards 
Russia.  Mr    Nixon  would  not  have  made  his 
journey  to  Bucharest,  which  has  been  clear 
provocation  of  Russia.  The  final  decision  on 
the  important  question  Is  going  to  have  last- 
ing effects  on   the   American   policy   In   Eu- 
rope,    and     especially     In     Oreece.     There- 
fore   I   should   like   to   draw  your  attention 
to     this    point.    It    is     the    centre    of    all 
other  questions.  It  Is  not  correct  to  say  that 
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there   are   queatlons   of   higher   policy   and 
questions  of  lower  policy.  All  are  Inter-re- 
lated, and  we  must  foUow  attentively  where 
the  U.8.A.  is  going,  where  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going  and,  if  pooslble,  where  China  Is  going. 
The  conclusions  for  Greece's  foreign  policy 
are  tm  follows:  Our  foreign  policy  muat  be 
one  of  sincere  and   full   co-operation  with 
NATO.  Even  If  NATO's  guarantee  Is  not  im- 
reserved,  we  are  obliged  to  do  everything  In 
our  power  to  maintain  the  life  of  NATO.  I 
have  never  ceased,  as  a  minister  and  a  poli- 
tician, to  underline  the  Importance  of  this 
policy,  according  to  which  NATO  Is  a  vital 
need    for   the   European   nations,   and   these 
nations  commit  a  criminal  stupidity  by  en- 
couraging the  U.S. A.  to  isolation.  These  na- 
tions are  playing  with  flre.  if  they  think  they 
can  hold  a  dubious  position  between  East  and 
West,  leaving  the  Americans  to  do  the  dirty 
work.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  the  Amer- 
icans to  think  It  would  be  stupid  for  them  to 
be  involved  In  total  war.  If  Europeans  were 
doubting  whether  they  should  take  part  In 
such  a  war.  I  have  said  and  written  these 
things  repeatedly,  but  without  success.  In 
any  case,  in  spite  of  the  disappointment  pro- 
voked by  the  events,  we  shall  inalst  on  thU 
line  and  shall  try  to  strengthen  NATO,  with- 
out mentioning  our  doubts   to  anyone.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  continue  our  efforta 
to  strengthen  our  own  defense.  I  think  that 
the  government  has  done  all  It  could  on  this 
point.  Finally— and  this  is  a  sector  In  which 

we.  as  diplomats,   can  do  a  great  deal we 

must  improve  our  relaUone  with  the  Balkan 
countries  so  that  we  can  hope  for  a  common 
line  In  case  of  danger,  or  at  least  for  friendly 
support  or  toleration. 

These  are  our  objectives,  and  I  can  ^y 
with  great  satisfaction  that  during  the  last 
two  yea».  In  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
of   leading   the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
many  things  have  been  achieved  In  this  di- 
rection. We  have  managed,  first  of  all,  to  bring 
relations    with    Turkey   to   a    state    of    nor- 
mality. Confidence  has  been  restored,  at  least 
between  governments.  The  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  question  has  proved  crucial  In  this 
respect,  for  It  was  natural  that,  without  solv- 
ing this  problem,  no  Improvement  In  rela- 
tions between  Oreece  and  Turkey  could  be  ex- 
pected. Until  November  1967,  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment was  either  appealing  to  the  United 
Nations,  declaring  its  rights  and  asking  m 
vain  for  self-determination,  or  starting  nego- 
tiations vrtth  Turkey,  knowing  from  the  be- 
ginning that  they  were  doomed  to  failure, 
since  Greece  Insisted  on  Enosls,  while  Tur- 
key  flatly  refused   It.   No  progress  could  be 
made    by    these    methods.    The    Treaties    of 
London  and  Zurich  added  new  difficulties  be- 
cause.  Instead   of  creating   an   Independent 
Cyprus,  It  has  led  to  a  regime  of  "con-domln- 
lon"  of  two  heterogeneous  elements,  which 
hated  each  other  and  could  not  live  together 
after  what  had  taken  place  before.  For  every 
decision  of  the  new  state  there  should  he 
common  agreement  between  the  Greelr^d 
Turkish  sides — not  only  for  defence,  foreign 
policy  and  security,  but  for  every  single  ac- 
tion, even  for  the  records  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  which  ought  to  be  signed  by  the 
President  and  the  Vice-President.  This  situa- 
tion  has   been   kept  secret   from   the   Greek 
people. 

In  yet  another  sector,  equally  important 
for  Greece.  ( that  Is  the  Yugoslav  and  Balkan 
sector),  we  have  had  good  results  In  spite 
of  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  In  the  past, 
through  no  fault  of  Greece. 

The  treaty  which  was  signed  In  June  1969 
In  Salonika,  about  the  common  exploitation 
off  the  Axlos  basin,  will.  If  it  is  applied,  prove 
to  be  a  milestone  In  Greek-Yugoslav  rela- 
tions. I  think  that  nothing  secures  a  friend- 
ship or  alliance  so  much  as  real  co-operation 
on  a  lasting  work  of  common  Intereat. 

Our  relations  with  Bulgaria  have  also  im- 
proved, as  far  as  this  was  possible.  As  Prime 
Minister  In  1963,  I  had  insisted  on  the  need 
for  negotiations  with  Bulgaria  on  war  rep- 
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aratlona.  The  opposition— even  8.  Venlaelea — 
criticized  me  strongly  for  this  decision,  but 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  and,  fortunately, 
our  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  kind  of 
relations  we  are  keeping  with  ovu-  so-called 
democratic  allies,  relations  which  have  been 
disturbed  since  the  change  of  government 
in  Oreece,  and  after  the  propaganda  which 
Is  going  on  in  foreign  countries.  I  say  "so- 
called"  democratic  allies,  because  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced  that  these  countries  are  only 
nominally  democratic  and  that  they  are  ruled 
by  a  regime  of  hypocritical  and  secret  oU- 
garchy,  which  is  worse  than  any  other  oli- 
garchy, since  It  Is  irresponsible.  Instead  of 
being  the  oligarchy  of  Mr.  Bresnlev  and  his 
comradee,  or  the  oligarchy  of  Hitler  and  his 
company,  which  at   least  bore  Its   historic 
responsibilities,  since  it   was  bad   or  good, 
the  western  countries  have  the  oligarchy  of 
different  irresponsible  profiteering  Journal- 
ists, who  are  like  Mrs.  Vlachou,  Mr.  Lam- 
brekls   and  many   others   whom   you  know 
very  well.  These  people,  in  order  to  make  big 
fortunes,    and    to    promote    their    business, 
are  fomenting  the  passions  existing  m  their 
countries,  are  trading  with  everything  and 
everyone,   are   sacrificing   right   and   wrong 
alike,  are  slaughtering  the  countries  which 
oppose  their  Interests — and  all  that  in  the 
name  of  Justice  and  Democracy,  as  they  un- 
derstand it.  This  parody  of  democracy,  which 
we  now  meet  In    (?)    in  all  the  world    is 
marked   with   the   sign   of   death.   When    a 
regime  turns  into  a  parody,  it  means  that 
death  Is  approaching,   I  do  not  think  this 
is  an  exaggeration.  I  said   it  to  a  foreign 
Journalist  and  he  had  no   answer  to  give 
me.  He  agreed  that  I  was  right.   "You  say 
that  the  Government   has  Imposed  censor- 
ship." I  told  him.  "Yes,  the  Oovernment  has 
the  future  of  the  country  on  its  hands.  And 
you    (he   was   an  American),   you   have   no 
censorship?"  "We  haven't,"  he  replied.  "You 
are  wrong,"  I  said  to  him.  "You  also  have 
censorship,    with    the    difference    that    it    Is 
not  the  Government  that  Imposes  it  with 
responsibility,   but   four   or   five    editors   of 
your  big  newspapers,  who  practice  It  Irre- 
sponsibly in  the  name  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  they  practice  their   own   censorship. 
It  is  the  irresponsible  censorship  of  the  edi- 
tors, and  of  the  Interests  who  are  hiding 
behind  them."  The  parody,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  Is  an  unscrupulous  lie,  which 
is  taking  shape   at    this  moment.   That   is 
why  I  said  the  "so-called"  democracies.  But 
in  any  case,  "so-called"  or  not,  these  coun- 
tries have  an  enormous  strength  and  they 
happen  to  be  our  allies  and  friends.  So  we 
need  them  and  we  are  obliged,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  entertain  good  relations  with  them. 
It  would  be  far  more  pleasant  for  Oreece  to 
follow  a  poUcy  of  full   Independence.   But 
It  Is  in^poesible.  It  would  be  naive  and  stu- 
pid to  speak  about  such  absolute  Independ- 
ence, as  the  Irresponsible  and  criminal  op- 
position  circles   do.  There   Is   no   such   in- 
dependence. Even  Great  Britain  and  Prance, 
when  they  attacked  Egypt,  were  obliged  to 
succumb  to  the  ultimatum  of  Mr.  Dulles. 
Even  the  United  States  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure  of   these   irresponsible   newspapers   of 
which  I  spoke.  If  not  to  the  pressure  of  west- 
ern public  opinion. 

Certainly,  I  have  always  fought  against 
the  Intervention  of  foreigners  In  our  inter- 
nal affairs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  can- 
not Ignore  what  the  others  think.  The  pub- 
lic opinion  of  foreign  countries,  the  dis- 
torted notion  of  democracy,  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  of  peaceful  co-existence  with 
Communist  countries,  etc. — all  these  are  a 
reality,  expressed  by  the  magnates  of  the 
Press,  conveyed  to  the  Governments,  and 
obliging  them  to  assume  a  certain  position. 
If  Oreece  heard  the  opinions  of  certain  ir- 
responsible people  In  Greece,  and  left  the 
Council  of  Europe,  protesting  that  "you  are 


betraying  the  spirit  of  the  agreements  I 
dont  accept  any  discussion  with  you,  it  is 
an  internal  question,"  the  attack  against 
Oreece  would  become  stronger,  because 
Oreece  would  appear  as  imwllllng  to  fight. 
And  the  polemic  would  be  transferred  to 
other  organizations,  which  Or«ece  cannot 
possibly  leave,  like  ECA  and  NATO.  Mr.  Ca- 
valleratos  and  the  others  know  very  well,  as 
I  heard  It  with  my  own  ears,  how  easily  this 
discussion  Is  transferred  to  other  organiza- 
tions. We  therefore  cannot  accept  interven- 
tion In  our  affairs,  but  we  also  cannot  Ignore 
the  developments  which  are  taking  place 
out  of  Oreece. 

The  Government  has  adopted  the  correct 
line.  Firstly,  It  did  not  accept,  and  Is  never 
going  to  accept,  nonintervention  in  Greece's 
affairs.  It  Is  not  going  to  discuss  with  any- 
body what  it  is  thinking  of  doing  for  the 
settlement   of   the   Internal   situation.   This 
was  my  decision,  as  well  as  the  decision  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Oovernment.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,   the    Government   has   decided    to 
settle  Its  course,  as  far  as  Internal  policy  Is 
concerned,  in  a  way  that  will  weaken.  If  pos- 
sible, the  attacks  on  Oreece.  This  is  the  pol- 
icy on  which  I  agreed  with  the  President  of 
the  Government  before  leaving  Oreece  and, 
since    then,    I    have    found    myself    in    the 
pleasant  position  of  implementing  It.  Per- 
haps, at  first  sight,  this  policy  seems  like 
difficult    or    impossible   Juggling.    Now   Is   it 
possible  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  not  accept- 
ing any   discussion  of  my   internal   affairs, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  settle  my  Internal 
affairs  In  a  way  that  gives  some  satisfaction 
to  others?  The  whole  thing  becomes  easier 
If  you  pay  some  attention  to  the  two  specific 
questions  which  you  must  know,  in  order  to 
understand  what  happened  and   wtiat  will 
still    happen.    Firstly,    the    obligations    of 
Oreece  under  the  Rome  Treaty  to  the  Covm- 
cil  of  Europe  are  much  lighter  In  comparison 
with   those   Oreece   has   undertaken   by   Its 
Constitution.    In    other    words,    the    Greek 
Constitution  Is  more  liberal  than  the  Home 
Treaty.  Therefore  Greece,  when  adapting  Its 
Internal  laws  to  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  Is  not 
doing  anything  which  exceeds  the  limits  of 
the  Greek  Constitution.  An  attentive  study 
of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  can  prove  It,  and  I 
am  In  the  pleasant  position  of  stating  that 
this  has  been  understood  by  the  competent 
authorities  In  Strasbourg.  This  Is  an  element 
which  permits  an  easing  of  the  situation. 
Certainly,   if  the   Government   was   obliged 
to  do  something  which  exceeded  the  Con- 
stitution, this  would  be  Impossible,  because 
the  Government  Is  bound  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Constitution  has  been  voted  by 
the  Greek  people.  And  here  I  shall  commit 
an   Indiscretion  and  tell  you  that,   In  any 
case,  there  will  be  no  question  of  elections. 
This,  anyhow,  is  beyond  discussion,  for  many 
different   reasons.   On   the   other   hand,   we 
shall  be  ready  to  discuss  an  adaptation  of 
the  provisions  about  Human  Rights,  which 
is  quite  different.  This  is  a  reality,  facilitat- 
ing our  efforts  to  align  ourselves  with  the 
western  world. 

The  other  thing,  which  also  faclUtates  this 
effort,  is  the  Greek  Government's  general 
policy — Its  decision  not  to  be  a  permanent 
totalitarian  regime.  It  has  definitely  rejected 
this  possibility.  This  is  why  the  accusation 
against  the  Greek  Government,  that  It  con- 
stitutes a  new  kind  of  fascism.  Is  unfair  and 
totally  unjustified.  The  Government  has  re- 
peatedly underlined  that  it  Intends  to  bring 
back  Greek  public  life  to  a  new  balance  be- 
tween Liberty  and  Public  Power.  Both  these 
elements  are  indispensable  for  a  normal  po- 
litical life.  It  is  indispensable  for  a  State  to 
have  liberty  of  action,  the  possibility  of  tak- 
ing full  decisions,  full  responsibility  for 
everything.  The  State  must  not  have  un- 
necessary limitations  of  its  actions.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  Indlspenijable  for  the  people 
to  have  a  certain  amount  of  liberty,  so  that 
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there  la  no  danger  of  natural  ezploolons  from 
time  to  time  This  balance  did  not  exist  be- 
fore April  21,  1967  It  had  been  upset  and 
there  was  simply  a  regime  of  mob  rule,  that 
Is  of  absolute  predominance  of  the  so-called 
"will  of  the  people"  And.  since  the  parties 
were  succeeding  each  other  in  power,  the 
administration  could  not  work  prof)erIy. 
Justice  was  becoming  an  orgaia  of  party  pol- 
itics, corruption  was  extending  to  all  classeB 
and  bribery  was  needed  for  the  voting  of  the 
different  laws  This  regime  Is  now  being 
changed  by  the  Government  according  to  the 
will  of  the  Nation,  not  by  establishing  a  state 
of  permanent  arbitrariness,  but  by  finding  a 
balance  between  those  two  indispensable  fac- 
tors The  Constitution  confirms  this  balance 
This  Constitution  Is  a  big  step  In  Greece's 
History,  because  It  contains  provisions,  which 
have  not  been  duly  studied  by  all.  and  which 
review  the  relations  between  Public  Power 
and  Lit)er.y  Liberty  Is  limited  to  proper 
proportions,  to  the  degree  to  which  it  can 
pr'jduce  useful  situations  for  the  nation.  It 
mHlces  the  people  .•ui  organ  of  the  State,  and 
not  "sovereign",  as  they  sav  The  theory  of 
the  sovereign  people  is  contrarj-  to  democ- 
raov  Democracy  Is  .\  lawful  system  When- 
ever somebody  other  is  sovereign— the  King 
or  the  people — we  have  no  more  democracy 
We  have  mott-rule  and  tyranny.  The  Gov- 
ernment' Is  a{>piymg  these  principles  grad- 
ually This  Is  very  correct,  because  .such  re- 
forms are  not  realized  In  one  day  or  two 
There  must  be  a  series  of  laws  to  apply  them 
and  make  them  :i  realltv  The  Government 
l3  not  going  to  be  hurried  by  anybody. 
whether  he  is  called  America  or  the  Council 
of  Europe  It  will  publish  them  at  the  time 
and  In  the  way  it  Judges  proper  .\nd,  tlnallv. 
when  It  Is  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
to  let  the  people  take  part  In  public  life.  It 
will  permit  it.  This  is  the  Government's 
policy  And  anv  other  political  regime,  such 
as  those  prescribed  by  foreigners.  Is  excluded. 
When  we  say  that  the  Greek  Government 
Intends  to  settle  public  life  on  a  healthy 
democratic  basis,  we  mean  it  Therefore  it 
was  wrong — and  I  repeatedly  warned  the 
Government  about  it — to  present,  m  our  for- 
eign propaganda,  '.i\e  mission  of  the  Gfivem- 
ment  ;is  purely  antl-Communlst.  The  Revo- 
lution of  April  21st  did  not  take  place  with 
the  sole  objective  of  checking  Commvinlsm 
It  also  wanted  to  check  corruption,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  decay  of  political  life,  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  State  by  the  so-called 
popular  will,  which  was  not  the  popular  will. 
but  the  will  of  Mr  Lambrakis.  Mrs  Vlachou 
and  any  other  Irresponsible  people  It  wanted 
to  make  Parliamentary  life  more  Nerlous  and 
decent.  That  was  the  will  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple, and  that  Is  whv  the  Revolution  has  taken 
place  Certainly  the  Government  has  also  the 
task  of  confronting  Communism,  but  It 
should  not  present  this  task  as  the  only  one. 
It  should  declare  'hat  It  comes  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Greek  History  i  not  of  the  peo- 
ple, because  the  Nation  Is  something  larger 
than  the  pe<jple.  since  it  includes  past  and 
future  generations!,  and  that  it  Intends  to 
make  some  reforms,  one  of  them  being  the 
systematic  eradication  of  Corrununlsm  This 
could  permit  us  to  settle  our  internal  policy 
in  a  way  that  would  facilitate  the  men  of 
good  win  in  the  West  M  help  us  and  show  a 
better  understancllUK  I  know  from  my  con- 
tacts with  the  representatives  of  two  big 
p<:>wers.  England  and  Prance,  how  much  they 
would  like  such  a  course.  Lately  we  have 
had  a  big  surprise  Sweden's  .Attitude  against 
the  notorious  Mr  Papandreou.  whom  they 
threw  out  of  the  country,  obliging  him  to 
emiirrate  to  Canada  He  said  that  he  has  set- 
tled everything  :n  Sweden  and  that  his  party 
can  work  now  without  his  presence  The 
truth  Is  that  they  told  him  politely  to  leave 
Sweden  On  the  other  hand,  in  Denmark  Mr 
Jacobsen,  a  Socialist  M  P  ,  h^is  asked  for  a 
revision  of  the  policy  towards  Greece  "I  ac- 
cuse, '  he  said,  "the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 


fairs and  the  Government  for  their  policy, 
and  I  proclaim  the  need  for  a  change  on  this 
basic  Issue  '"  He  succeeded  in  persuading  14 
Socialist  deputies  to  create  a  group  In  the 
ScvlaJlst  Parliament  and  Mr  Crag  may  lose 
the  Presidency  of  the  party  Tills  Is  the  lat- 
est news  We  can  therefore  conclude  that  a 
change  is  taking  place  and  there  Is  a  hope 
that  we  can  have  a  better  .settlement  of 
things  We  shall  do  our  t>e»t  in  this  direction 
because,  as  I  said.  Greece  must  take  Into 
account,  whenever  It  Is  p<36slble.  the  public 
opinion  of  the  democratic  countries  and  co- 
ordinate her  policy  without  deviating  irom 
her  programme  and  without  yielding  to  the 
spirit  prevailing  there 

In  this  effort — and  that  Is  the  reason  I 
called  you  here-  the  Diplomatic  Ser\'lce  can 
be  of  ijreat  use.  because  it  is  this  service  that 
tights  the  t>attle  outside  Greece  It  Is  easy 
to  say  :n  Greece  Why  has  this  not  been 
done'  How  do  you  allow  this  man  to  say  this 
and  thaf  How  do  you  allow,  for  example, 
this  Journalist  to  wTiie  that  article'  But  the 
foreign  Journalists  have  no  obligation  to  ask 
the  Greek  .Embassador  about  what  they  are 
sroing  to  write  and  If  the  Greek  .Embassador 
complains  to  the  competent  authorities,  they 
Will  reply  that  the  Press  is  free,  that  they 
cannot  intervene,  etc  In  spite  of  all  this, 
many  things  can  be  done  And  let  me  tell 
you  with  .sincerity  that,  unfortunately,  these 
things  have  not  been  done  They  have  been 
neglected  by  the  .Ministry  of  Foreign  .Effalrs. 
.End,  since  I  do  not  want  to  -speak  about  the 
weaknes.ses,  I  prefer  to  praise  some  very  con- 
scious and  successful  efforts  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

First  of  all  I  must  mention  the  Vienna  Em- 
bassy and  the  contribution  of  Mr  TYlan- 
taphyllakos  who.  during  the  la^t  crisis  in 
StrasbouriT.  took  a  very  useful  initiative  and 
acted  with  eagerness  and  inventiveness,  I 
must  also  sav  that  I  appreciate  the  attitude 
of  our  .Amba-s-sador  in  .New  Delhi.  Mr  Panayo- 
takos  who  anions  many  other  things,  wrote 
an  article  In  the  'Times  of  India",  which  Is 
wonderful  because  it  explains  the  Greek 
question  with  partlculair  clearness  and 
thoroughness  He  did  it  spontaneousiv.  with- 
out taking  any  directions'  } 

I  must  also  say  that  .Mr  Petrou  In  Bonn,  a 
particularlv  dimcult  post,  and  Mr  Velissaro- 
poules.  In  Paris,  have  made  threat  efforts  to 
this  end  There  are  others,  too.  for  example. 
Mr,  Hlmarios.  but  I  praise  the  above-men- 
tioned diplomats  because  of  their  specially 
fruitful  contribution. 

On  the  contrary,  other  EJmbassles  have 
shown  a  kind  of  apathy,  which  was  due  to 
erroneous  beliefs  concerning  the  mission  and 
duties  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  or  even  to 
laziness  It  is  my  fault,  not  theirs  I  ought 
to  have  noticed  their  laziness  and  removed 
them  In  time  from  their  posts.  I  noticed  It 
and  some  have  already  been  removed  and 
things  will  improve  in  these  posts  The  dip- 
lomatic servant  Is  not  a  mere  observer  of 
the  Internal  events  of  his  country,  because 
These  events  .ire  closely  related  to  the  Inter- 
national position  of  Greece.  For  example. 
those  who  did  not  support  the  Government 
of  Netaxas  in  '9;if>  40  must  !eel  sorrv  *odav 
because,  if  Greece  was  able  to  win  the  Al- 
banian war  and  take  .m  important  place  In 
the  international  scene,  this  was  due  to  Ne- 
taxas.  who  had  committed  the  "crime"  of 
which  we  ourselves  are  accused  today.  There- 
fore the  ambassador  is  not  a  simple  observer. 
We  must  not  forget  that  if.  as  a  civil  serv- 
ant, he  Is  independent  of  parties,  he  Is  not 
Independent  of  the  Government.  .End  It  Is 
not  possible  for  him  to  see  the  Government 
being  slandered  and  n inline  him.self  to  dis- 
patching these  slanders,  as  a  kind  of  In- 
lormation.  to  his  Government 

This  Is  a  scandal.  I  have  always  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Independence  of 
the  conscience  of  the  civil  servant.  But  I  did 
not  mean  by  independence  Indifference  to 
what  is  happening  in  his  country.  I  meant 


his  obligation  to  aMtaln  from  party  life.  In 
all  other  cases  he  is  obliged  to  participate, 
and  to  participate  positively,  to  take  the 
initiative  The  change  which  has  occurred  in 
Greece  Is  not  a  simple  change  of  political 
parties.  Today  there  are  no  party  activities 
which  diplomats  are  asked  to  cover.  The  pres- 
ent situation  is  something  quite  different  and 
indifference  and  "objectivity"  in  facing  It  are 
pure  cowardice  and  opportunism.  Today  we 
have  a  national  insurrection,  a  national  re- 
birth, a  new  1909.  We  do  not  know  whether 
It  will  succeed.  This  Is  a  different  question. 
History  will  be  the  judge.  If  ve  commit 
great  mistakes,  we  shall  fall.  If  we  do  not 
commit  many  mistakes,  our  work  will  suc- 
ceed and  future  generations  will  thank  us. 
We  are  striving  to  change  the  path  of  the 
Greek  nation,  along  the  lines  I  explained  to 
you  before  .End  I  think  we  have  not  the 
right  to  remain  Indifferent  and  to  invoke 
principles  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
Th  Bellyannis.  P  Tsaldarie  or  P.  Venlzelos. 
Even  then,  the  men  who  made  diplomacy 
for  the  hrst  time  in  Greek  history  did  not 
view  the  situation  with  indifference.  D. 
Caclassnos.  N  Polltls.  Connadlos  and  others, 
when  confronted  with  slanders  against  their 
Government.  Intervened  and  wrote  to  the 
foreign  newspapers,  covering  the  Govern- 
ment on  their  own  initiative  It  is  not  per- 
mitted that  Greece  be  slandered  in  England, 
Prance  and  other  countries  and  that  the 
Greek  Ambasvsador  does,  not  come  out  and 
say,  with  his  signature,  that  all  those  things 
are  inaccurate,  that  they  are  lies,  and  ex- 
plain the  truth  That  Is  why  I  a.sk  you  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  wliat  I  sav.  I  shall 
be  riithless  on  this  question.  I  shall  not  take 
into  account  any  friendship  or  personal  sym- 
pathy, because  these  are  great  issues.  The 
success  or  the  failure  of  the  Government's 
efforts  will  bear  heavily  on  Greek  history. 
I  have  therefore  no  right  to  be  lenient  and 
I  think  that  the  purity  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Government  sanctlfv  to  any  means.  Even 
the  •  •  •  If  you  want  It  so.  which  i.s  exercised 
over  the  diplomat's  conscience  is  justified 
because  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  usual 
change  of  Government,  but  with  great,  his- 
torical things. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  neglect  of 
these  questions  bv  some  of  your  colleagues 
has  had  a  bad  effect:  the  underestimation 
of  the  contribution  of  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice This  Is  not  fair  The  diplomatic  service 
has  lielped  the  country  greatly,  even  on  the 
r.ubjects  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  accusa«- 
tlon  !s  unfair.  It  Is  not  right  to  say  that  all 
the  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
are  incapable  and  are  doing  nothing  except 
amusing  and  diverting  themselves.  But  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  weaknesses  of  some  diplo- 
mats are  hslplng  the  creation  of  such  tinfalr 
accusations  and  are  harming  the  diplomatic 
service  These  slanders  perhaps  provoke  hope 
and  pleasure  in  those  who  are  against  the 
Government  today.  But  to  them  I  have  only 
to  say  that,  believing  that  thev  make  the 
future  secure,  they  are  sacrificing  both  the 
present  and  the  future. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  16,  19691 

Greek  Junta  Cynicism 

Bv  Rowland  E^vans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  true  contempt  of  the  Greek  military 
dictatorship  for  the  United  States,  and 
Western  democracy  generally  Is  .shown  by  a 
ctmP.dentla!   Greek   document. 

This  Indiscreet  document  Is  a  16-pape  ver- 
batim account  of  an  official,  top-secret  for- 
eign policy  briefing  by  Panaylotls  Plplnells, 
the  military  regime's  foreign  minister,  on 
.Eug  26  av  Bad  Schlnznach,  Switzerland,  for 
Greek  ambassadors  tc.  Western  European  na- 
tions. 

Forgoing  diplomatic  niceties.  Plplnells 
referred  to  the  United  States  as  a  "so-called 
democratic  country"  controlled  by  an  "ir- 
responsible "  oligarchy   worse  than   the  rul- 
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Ing  cliques  In  Hitler's  Germany  or  Brezhnev's 
Russia.  But  he  unhappily  concluded  that 
Athens  must  try  to  do  business  with  Wash- 
ington, unreliable  though  the  Americans  are. 
Tlius  while  the  Innocents  In  the  U.S.  State 
Department  believes  in  the  pro-American 
fervor  of  the  Greek  Junta  and  hope  for  a 
return  to  democracy  In  Athens,  the  Greek 
regime  thinks  and  t.^lks  privately  In  a  frame- 
work of  cynical  power  politics. 

What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  this 
comes  not  from  one  of  the  Junta's  barracks- 
hewn  colonels  but  from  the  regime's  most 
polished  figure.  Plplnells,  who  formerly  had 
close  con-nections  with  the  royal  court.  Is 
a  diplomat  of  the  old  European  school — 
sophisticated,   conservative    and    cynical. 

In  the  Bad  Schlnznach  briefing,  Plplnells 
referred  to  "so-railed  democratic  allies  of 
ours" — headed  by  the  United  States — that 
"are  led  by  secret  oligarchies  which  are  much 
worse  than  ..ny  other  oligarchy  because  they 
are  irresponsible." 

He  defended  the  Greek  government's  iron 
press  censorship  as  responsible  while  in  the 
United  States,  "cen.sorship.  Instead  of  be- 
ing exercised  by  the  American  government 
responsibly,  is  being  irresponsibly  exercised 
by  four  or  five  publishers  .  .  and  the  in- 
terests hidden  behind  them."  This  makes 
the  .Emerlcan  system  "a  He  without  con- 
science." 

But  even  if  the  United  States  is  a  democ- 
racy "in  name  only,"  Plplnells  continued, 
it  is  a  country  with  "terrific  power"  and  hap- 
pens to  bp  the  ally  of  Greece  "of  which  we 
have  absolute  need."  The  MetternlcLin  con- 
clusion: "We  are  obliged  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible to  have  normal  relations  with  them." 

Nevertheless,  the  foreign  minister  cau- 
tioned his  diplomats  not  to  place  much 
confidence  in  either  the  United  States  or  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO) — contrasting  sharply  with  the 
Greek  ret;lnie's  public  :ivowals  of  support  for 
NATO. 

Plplnells  quoted  C>tus  Vance,  President 
Johnson's  eml.ss.iry  during  the  1967  Cyprus 
crisis  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  as  tell- 
ing a  secret  .Ethens  meetings  that  If  Turk- 
ish troops  invaded  Cyprus  "we  can  do  noth- 
ing— absolutely  nothing." 

When  King  Constantlne  asked  what  Wash- 
ing would  do  if  Communist  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia  Invaded,  according  to  Plplnells, 
Vance  replied :  "We  cannot  tell  you  now.  We 
want  to  have  absolutely  freedom  of  move- 
ment." 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  absolutely  fascinated  by  the 
debate.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  hear  the 
echo  of  a  debate  that  took  place  a  few 
years  ago.  when  we  were  discussing  aid  to 
Tito. 

I  was  told  it  was  silly  to  say,  "Don't 
give  aid  to  that  dictator  so  he  can  repress 
his  people."  I  guess  it  boils  down  to  hav- 
ing one  standard  for  Communist  coun- 
tries and  another  standard  for  non-Com- 
munist countries. 

My  essential  point  is  that  military  aid 
to  Greece  is  in  our  national  interest. 

I  do  not  know  how  repressive  that 
Government  is.  According  to  some  re- 
ports, it  is  a  government  that  is  toler- 
ably efficient  and  has  a  good  deal  of 
popular  support.  Some  reports  say  that 
political  prisoners  have  been  tortured: 
other  reports  by  neutral  experts  say  that 
the  stories  about  tortures  have  been  fab- 
ricated or  grossly  exaggerated. 

Certainly  it  would  be  better  if  the 
Greek    Government    restored    constitu- 


tional rule,  as  they  have  promised  to  do. 
But  they  are  on  our  side. 

They  provide  bases  for  our  ships  and 
our  planes,  to  help  us  resist  Communist 
aggression.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the 
Soviet  vessels  pouring  through  the  Dar- 
danelles, into  the  Mediterranean,  as  I 
have,  cannot  help  but  recall  how  we  have 
lost  base  after  base  in  the  Mediterranean. 
And  we  are  about  to  lose  more. 

We  had  better  think  twice  before  we 
throw  Greece  into  the  ashcan  to  appease 
the  Communists. 

That  is  why  I  offered  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD,  I  yield, 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  consid- 
ering the  character  of  the  governments 
of  some  of  the  other  countries  which  are 
covered  by  this  bill,  it  would  not  be  wise 
policy  tosingle  out  Greece,  as  the  Com- 
mittee D»l  does.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  concur  in 
the  analysis  just  been  made  by  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Griffin  > . 
and  I  intend  to  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr,  Dodd),  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  nave  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  .'Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from 'Nevada  'Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
<Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  .  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  SYMrNCTONi, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <  Mr.  Bellmon  > , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller), 
the  Senator  from  'Vermont  (Mr! 
Prouty),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr,  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr,  Miller) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45. 
nays  38,  as  follows : 


[No.  226  Leg.) 

TEAS — 45 

Aiken 

Oase 

Ervln 

AUen 

Cotton 

Fannin 

Baker 

Curtis 

GrlfBn 

Bennett 

Dodd 

Guruey 

Bible 

Dole 

Hansen 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dominlck 

Holland 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Eastland 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Moss 

Smith,  Mame 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Murphy 

Sparkman 

Mathlas 

Pastore 

Spong 

McClellan 

Pearson 

Stevens 

McGee 

Randolph 

Talmadge 

Mclntyre 

Russell 

Thurmond 

Metcalf 

Schwelker 

Tower 

Montoya 

Scott 

NAYS— 38 

Young,  N.  Dak 

AUott 

Goodell 

■Mondale 

Bayh 

Harris 

Nelson 

Hoggs 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Church 

Hughes 

Proxmire 

Cook 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Stennts 

Eak!leton 

Kennedy 

Williams,  N.J. 

EUender 

Magnuson 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbright 

McGovern 

NOT  VOTING 
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Anderson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proutv 

Bellmon 

Long 

Smith.  111. 

Cannon 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Goldwater 

Miller 

Tydlngs 

Gore 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

Gravel 

Muskie 

So  Mr.  Dodd's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest- 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that? 

Mr.  HART.  I  withhold  that  request. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
prepared  two  amendments  to  the  bill 
with  reference  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
Cook  in  the  chain  .  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  15  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


EXTENDING  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  message  from  the 
House,  H.R.  4249. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  H.R.  4249,  which 
v.-ill  be  read  a  first  time. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R. 
4249,  an  act  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  the  discrim- 
inatory use  of  tests  and  devices. 

Mr,  HART,  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
a  second  reading  of  the  bill  todav 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Objection 
is  heard, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  Xrv  it  will  go  over  for  1  legislative 
day  for  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
rules,  would  it  not  be  proper  for  the  bill 
to  lay  over  1  day  before  being  referred? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advlae  the  SenAte.  with  reference 
to  the  bill,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  it  would  be  In  order,  on  tomor- 
row, to  have  a  second  reading  of  the  bill 
and  then  objection  could  be  heard  to 
further  consideration,  which  would 
place  it  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  what 
potnt  on  tomorrow,  or  thereafter,  would 
It  be  in  order  to  refer  the  bill  to  commit- 
tee with  a  time  certain  for  a  report  back? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Chair  has  been  advised  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian that  the  bill  has  to  be  before 
the  Senate  before  the  Senate  can  debate 
it  for  reference  to  a  day  certain. 

Mr.  HART.  A38\iming,  for  further  par- 
liamentary information,  that  a  second 
reading  occurs  on  the  next  parliamen- 
tary day,  that  having  been  concluded, 
would  it  be  In  order  at  that  point  to 
move  to  refer  with  a  date  certam  to  re- 
port back.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  refer  would  be  in  order  but  the  re- 
quest wouI*b©  debatable 

Mr.  HAR^  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  298— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  A  RETURN 
TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  GREECE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution,  as  follows: 

3.  Rxs.  298 

Resolved.  That  It  la  the  senae  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States  Oovemment 
exert  all  poMlble  effort  to  influence  a  speedy 
return  to  a  constitutional  g^)vemment  in 
Oreece. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  '  H.R.  14580 1  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve  economic 
development  within  a  framework  of 
democratic  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal institutions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  offer  two  amend- 
ments with  reference  to  aid  to  Nigeria.  I 
found  substantial  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  objective  of  these  amendments,  but 
I  will  withhold  the  two  amendments  at 
this  time. 

I  would  Uke  to  discuss  for  a  moment 
the  background  and  the  reason  for  the 
amendments  as  they  were  to  be  offered. 
I  believe  perhaps  we  can  accomplish  a 
signal  advance  in  terms  of  our  relations 
with  Nigeria  and  Biafra  through  a  dis- 
cussion and  a  consensus  here  in  our  de- 
bate today. 


Mr.  President,  aid  to  Nigeria  raises 
particular  questions  in  view  of  the  civil 
war  which  continues  to  ravage  land,  de- 
stroy life,  and  reduce  the  level  of  exist- 
ence for  millions  of  people  to  starvation 
and  slow  death. 

What  "policy  approach"  guides  our 
foreign  aid  to  Nigeria?  Is  it  a  "take 
sides"  approach?  Is  our  aid  entrenching 
us  in  one-sided  support  of  the  Federal 
Military  Government  of  Nigeria?  Do  we 
see  any  evidence  of  a  "neutralist,"  even- 
handed  approach  to  Nigeria  and  Biafra? 

Given  the  facts  of  famine.  Is  there 
program  emphasis  on  relief?  Does  relief 
aid  get  to  starving  Biafrans  as  well  as 
Nigerians? 

Given  the  facts  of  war,  has  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  scruti- 
nized development  projects  m  terms  of 
their  possible  militar>'  significance  to 
Nigeria  and  Biafra? 

What  I  fear  is  that  while  U.S.  foreign 
policy  is  based  on  a  consensus  point  of  no 
military  aid  to  Nigena.  we  can  find  coun- 
terpoint in  terms  of  backdoor  military 
assistance  via  economic  aid  projects. 

Mr.  President,  if  foreign  aid  is  to  be 
extended  to  Nigeria.  I  think  it  should 
meet  three  basic  criteria:  First,  a  "neu- 
tral" policy  approsu-h.  .second,  program 
emphasis  on  relief:  and  third,  economic 
assistance  that  does  not  gam  the  added 
dimension  of  militar>'  significance. 

When  we  give  economic  aid  to  a  war- 
torn  country,  we  cannot  ignore  the  pos- 
sibility that  our  aid  will  have  militar>- 
significance. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  such  aid  can 
evolve. 

In  the  Nigeria-Biafra  civil  war.  it  is 
well  known  that  the  battle  over  supply 
lines  against  a  determined  enemy  has 
been  a  frustratmg  experience  for  Lagos. 

Witness  a  description  of  the  fighting 
as  observed  by  a  correspondent  and  pub- 
lished in  a  January  1968  issue  of  the 
Economist: 

General  Oowon's  troope  are  finding  it  hard 
to  advan«e  beyond  the  positions  they  at- 
tained at  mid-October  They  moved  seme 
ten  miles  south  of  Enug:\i  but  were  then 
halted  by  a  demolished  bridge  over  the  Nyaba 
river  They  have  made  very  slow  progrees 
east  of  the  one-time  Blafran  capital,  fighting 
for  the  road  from  Nkalagu  to  AbaklUkl.  An 
unbroken  silence  shrouds  the  movements  of 
tpe  second  federal  division  After  winning 
bade  the  Mid-West  region,  this  division  failed 
at  considerable  cost  to  cross  the  Niger  river 
at  Onltsha  The  troops  are  now  believed  to 
have  crossed  the  river  at  a  point  farther 
north  and  ud  be  making  their  way  south 
towards  their  original  target  along  a  net- 
work of  bush  tracks  and  creeke 

The  point  of  this  illustration  is  clear. 

It  shows  that  ecunomic  aid.  let  us  say. 
for  road  development,  construction,  re- 
pair, equipment,  as  well  as  bridge  build- 
ing, can  m  fact  have  military  signifi- 
cance. 

Such  an  evolution  in  development  as- 
sistance in  Nigeria  should  not  come  as 
shock. 

We  have  been  told  of  the  war  attitudes 
of  the  Nigerian  officials. 

According  to  Chief  Awolowo.  Vice 
Chairman,  Federal  Nigerian  Executive 
Council : 

Ail  Is  fair  In  war,  and  starvation  is  one  of 
the   weapons   of    war.   I   don't   see   why   we 


should  feed  our  enemies  fat,  only  to  fight  u« 
harder. 

According  to  another  Nigerian  official, 
Chief,  Enaharo: 

There  are  various  ways  of  fighting  a  war. 
You  might  starve  your  enemy  Into  submis- 
sion, or  you  might  kill  him  on  the  battle- 
field. 

From  the  looks  of  things,  it  seems  as 
if  the  Nigerians  are  aiming  at  doing 
both. 

Our  business  is  to  be  alerted  to  the  fact 
if  Nigerians  see  starvation  as  a  weapon 
of  war,  there  is  not  much  to  prevent 
them  from  seeing  foreign  aid  as  a  weapon 
of  war.  Our  business  is  to  prevent  per- 
version of  development  assistance. 

If  we  fail  to  see  that  this  can  happen, 
we  are  deluding  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  dominant 
themes  expressed  on  the  Senate  floor  this 
session  is  the  concern  to  avoid  U.S. 
progressive  entanglements  in  foreign 
military  operations. 

In  the  war  situation  which  is  Nigeria 
and  Biafra,  I  see  development  loan 
agreements  as  the  most  likely  to  lead  us 
into  involvement  in  on-going  civil  war 
operations. 

The  Calabar-Ikon  Road  is  a  develop- 
ment loan  project.  This  road  is  now  a 
focal  point  of  concern  in  this  coimtry 
among  those  who  want  assurances  that 
US.  aid  is  conforming  to  a  "neutralist" 
policy  position  and  that  economic  as- 
sistance is  without  military  significance. 

To  prevent  misuse  and  abuse  of  devel- 
opment loan  assistance,  I  had  planned 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  prevent  new 
obligations  of  development  loans  to 
Nigeria.  My  amendment  would  not  have 
affected  obligated  funds  under  present 
loan  agreements. 

I  had  planned  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  prevent  new  obligations  of  develop- 
ment loans  to  Nigeria  in  absence  of  ap- 
proval by  the  President  that  such  loan 
was  in  the  national  interest. 

Since  1963.  AID  has  authorized  about 
$66  million  for  development  loan  assist- 
ance to  Nigeria.  At  the  end  of  1968.  about 
$22  million  had  been  disbursed  for  11 
projects,  of  which  three  are  for  road 
construction. 

I  would  emphasize  that  I  was  in 
Nigeria  and  Biafra  this  last  February. 
One  of  the  major  objectives  in  the  fight- 
ing In  Nigeria  and  Biafra  is  control  of 
the  roadway.  When  one  power  takes  con- 
trol of  a  roadway,  or  section  of  a  road- 
way, temporarily,  they  will  dig  ditches 
in  the  roadway  and  otherwise  destroy 
the  road  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  for 
militarj'  purposes. 

In  this  kind  of  civil  war.  we  have  a 
combination  of  mid-20th  century  weap- 
ons and.  in  many  ways,  mid- 19th  cen- 
turj-  tactics  and  mid- 19th  century 
conditions  for  fighting.  So  it  is  very  diflQ- 
cult  to  determine  what  is  military  use  of 
the  highway  or  what  is  of  value,  In  a 
military  sense,  to  the  federal  military 
government. 

In  many  cases  the  presence  of  a  high- 
way in  the  right  area  can  permit  the 
transmission  of  small  arms,  ammunition, 
and  other  supplies  to  the  front.  In  some 
Instances  it  can  prevent  transmission  of 
food  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  All  of 
this  is  of  military  significance. 
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->j^it  should  be  noted  that  my  proposal, 
as  I  had  planned,  is  not  for  a  flat  ban 
on  all  future  development  loans  to  Ni- 
geria. Funds  could  be  obligated  if  the 
President  deemed  It  necessary  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  reported  such  findings 
to  Congress. 

I  have  withheld  my  two  amendments, 
although  there  is  substantial  support  for 
this  viewpoint  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  be- 
cause many  who  hold  this  vewpolnt  are 
concerned  about  legislating  a  specific 
prohibition  in  this  legislation.  They 
would  prefer  that  we  alert  the  AID  of- 
ficials, our  State  Department  officials, 
and  the  President  of  our  concern  over 
AID  policies  in  Nigeria;  that  we  make 
known  our  desire  that  steps  be  taken  to 
carefully  evaluate  every  AID  project  to 
be  sure  that  AID  Is  meeting  first  priori- 
ties of  relief,  health,  and  food  assistance 
to  the  people  who  are  suffering,  and, 
second,  to  see  to  it  that  no  developmental 
assistance  is  going  that  could  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Nigerian  Govenmient  In  a 
military  sense.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Ten  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
10  additional  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  a  "neu- 
tral" policy  In  U.S.  relations  with  Ni- 
geria and  Biafra  has  been  announced  by 
President  Nixon.  This  is  a  welcome  de- 
parture froih  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's one-Nigeria  policy. 

If  we  are  to  get  Involved  In  new  capital 
assistance  programs  for  Nigeria,  I  think 
this  decision  should  come  at  the  highest 
\p^  of  Government.  In  this  way,  we  can 
be  assured  that  any  new  long-range  de- 
velopment project  In  Nigeria  will  con- 
form to  the  neutrality  principle.  We  will 
also  safeguard  against  aid  with  military 
significance. 

AN    OVXKALL    LOOK    AT    AH)    TO     NIGEEIA.     FISCAL 
TEAS    1970 

Mr.  President,  the  development  loan 
fund  is  only  one  Instrument  of  foreign 
aid. 

It  would  do  well  here  to  look  at  other 
aspects  of  our  assistance  program  to 
Nigeria.  By  applying  the  same  three 
criteria  I  mentioned  above,  neutrality, 
relief,  and  aid  without  military  signifi- 
cance, we  can  arrive  at  some  worthwhile 
evaluations  on  the  overall  aid  program 
to  Nigeria. 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development — AID — has 
asked  Congress  to  authorize  a  $33.7  mil- 
lion assistance  program  for  Nigeria.  This 
total  includes:  $2.5  million  in  develop- 
ment loans  for  the  on-going  Ibandan 
water  supply  project;  $11.2  million  In 
technical  assistance;  and  $20  million  in 
supporting  assistance;  $10  mlUion  of 
which  is  earmarked  for  contributions  to 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  voluntary  agencies  for  relief 
aid. 

TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE 

What  proposals  are  made  for  technical 
assistance? 

Project  data  reveal  that  out  of  13  pre- 
viously funded  projects  in   agriculture 


and  reaources  development,  12  are  to  be 
refinanced;  one  project  for  agriculture 
prodxictlon  assistance;  and  the  only  proj- 
ect In  this  category  designated  for  east- 
em  Nigeria  was  deobligated  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  Resumption  of  this  project  is  sub- 
ject to  AID'S  review  of  the  situation  in 
eastern  Nigeria. 

In  education,  out  of  four  previously 
fimded  programs,  two  were  deobligated 
in  fiscal  year  1969  with  resmnption  sub- 
ject to  AID'S  review  of  the  situation  in 
eastern  Nigeria.  The  two  new  education 
projects  proposed  for  technical  assistsuice 
in  fiscal  year  1970  are  in  northern  Ni- 
geria and  at  the  University  of  Lagos. 

STTPPOKTING   ASSISTANCE 

What  about  supporting  assistance? 

Of  the  $10  million  not  earmarked  for 
international  relief  aid,  $5  million  is  to 
fund  on-going  projects.  Out  of  13  such 
projects,  five  are  in  the  South  Eastern 
State;  two  in  the  East  Central  State, 
which  is  the  deslgnart;lon  given  to  the 
geographic  area  of  the  Blafran  enclave 
government;  one  in  the  Mid- West  State; 
and  another  is  the  Port  Harcourt  Hos- 
pital project  for  the  people  of  the  Rivers 
State.  Additional  programs  focus  on  as- 
sistance to  Nigerian   relief  agencies. 

In  addition  to  on-going  projects,  AID 
(has  proposed  that  new  funds  go  for  a 
tuberculosis  control  project  in  the  East 
Central  State. 

The  remaining  $5  million  of  support- 
ing assistance  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1970  is  what  I  have  come  to  call  "floating 
assistance."  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  AID 
can  allocate  this  amount  as  the  need 
arises. 

DEVELOPMENT   LOAN    ASSISTANCE 

We  now  come  to  development  loan 
assistance. 

Since  1963,  about  $66  million  has  been 
authorized  by  AID  for  development  loan 
assistance  to  Nigeria.  At  the  end  of  1968, 
about  $22  million  has  been  disbursed  for 
11  projects. 

Of  the  11  projects  authorized  since 
1963:  the  Niger  Dam  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. In  Biafra,  funds  are  currently 
suspended  for  the  Umudlke  Agricultural 
Center.  Another  project  in  Biafra,  the 
Port  Harcourt-Umuezeula  Road  has  been 
partly  deobligated  as  of  June  1969.  Ac- 
cording to  AID,  this  project  was  sus- 
pended as  a  penalty  against  Nigeria. 
Other  development  loan  programs  focus 
on  water  supply,  communications,  and 
road  construction. 

One  of  these  road  construction  projects 
is  the  Calabar-Ikom  Road. 

Mr.  President,  from  an  overall  coun- 
try development  program,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Federal  Military  Government  of  Ni- 
geria— ^FMG — reaps  economic  beneflts 
with  multimultlpller  effects. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  AID  is  making  some  effort  to 
reach  both  Biafra  and  Nigeria  with  re- 
lief assistance. 

Program  emphasis  on  relief,  however, 
is  disappointing.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
to  see  that  AID  has  proposed  to  cut  its 
relief  contribution  from  $24.3  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969  to  $10  million  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  Even  though  there  are  addi- 
tional fimds  in  supporting  assistance  for 
Nigerian  rellei  agencies,  the  total  relief 


effort  planned  by  AID  for  next  year  Is 
simply  Inadequate. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  furnished  me  with  an  AID 
memorandum  on  Nigeria/Blafra  relief. 
The  memorandum  is  dated  October  30, 
1969.  It  lists  relief  funding  levels  and 
includes  AID  commentary  on  relief  ef- 
forts on  Nigeria  and  Biafra. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  AID 
memorandum  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A.  U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  DATEi  AND  ESTIMATED  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

[in  millions  of  dollars| 


Fiscal  Fiscal  Fiscal  Total, 
year  year  year  Oct.  31, 
1968        1969        1970  1969 


Public  Law  480  donated 

foods(value) 16.3         5.9         22,2 

Transport  costslood i3.9         2.7        >6.6 

Transport  costs  private 

donations 2.2           .5         »2.7 

International  Committee  of 

the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)-..        0.  i        21.9 2Z  0 

US  AID  mission  support  or  pM 

relief.- .1  ,2 3 

Total,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  2  44.5         9.1          53.8 

U.S.  private  donations (<)  12  1          1,4          13.5 

Grandlotal.. .2  56.6        10.5         67.3 


'Updated;  November  Figures  substituted  tor  comparable 
Hgures  in  Oct.  30  memo. 

2  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

-  Includes  airlift  costs. 

'  Unknov»n. 

B.  Total  contributions  from  otfier  nations:  {78  million  (April 
1969). 

C.  AID  FUNDING 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  years 


1968        1969 


1970 


Africa  area  funds: 

Supporting  assistance 20.9             10 

Contingency  funds 1.9  „ 

Worldwide  disaster  relief :  Con- 
tingency funds 0.2  1.5. 

Total. 2  24.3             10 


D.  PEOPLE  IN  CONTINUING  NEED 

Number 

Biafra.     

3.  500. 000 

Nigeria      

.    1  500. 000 

Total 

4  000  000 

■  Reduced  from  1,000,000  in  May. 

E.  Background  of  Relief  Effort.  In  the 
summer  of  1968  the  conscience  of  the  world 
was  awaliened  to  the  tragle  plight  of  the 
Blafran  people  who  had  been  cut  off  from 
essential  food  and  medicines  by  the  eco- 
nomic blockade  imposed  as  the  result  of  the 
war  by  Nigeria  against  Biafra  following  its 
succession.  A  lesser  known  fact  was  that 
not  only  were  the  lives  of  millions  within 
the  enclave  in  jeopardy,  but  also  over  one 
million  civilians  were  in  the  same  dire  con- 
dition on  the  Nigerian  side  as  the  battle- 
lines  moved  back  and  forth. 

Local  organizations — the  Nigerian  Red 
Cross  on  the  Federal  side  and  the  Biafra 
Red  Cross  within  the  enclave — were  trying 
to  cope  with  this  problem  and  had  started 
to  build  up  the  requlsitp  institutional  struc- 
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ture  to  do  so  Their  limited  resources  soon 
proved  inadequate  to  the  enormous  task  'jf 
obtaining,  transporting,  and  distributing  re- 
lief supplies  to  the  multitudes  requiring 
immediate  help  Appeals  were  made  for  out- 
side aid  and  finally  both  sides  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  assistance  of  an  organization  well 
tnown  fur  Its  traditional  role  of  neutrality  in 
war  sttuatJons.  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  dCRC  '  The  ICRC  quickly 
moved  in  with  relief  supplies  i  food  medi- 
cines clothes  I.  logistics  support  i  trucks, 
coasters,  planes  i  and  key  technical  person- 
nel, provided  by  private  and  public  donors 
throughout  the  world 

At  the  same  time,  bo'h  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican voluntary  agencies  were  responding  to 
this  disaster  by  establishing  their  own  niech- 
an.sms  for  clls'nbution  of  relief  supplies 
Most  private  .American  assLstance  has  been 
channeled  "hrough  Joint  Church  Aid  US.\. 
(JCA  USA  I.  an  association  composed  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  Church  World 
Service  and  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee CAfer  26  leading  U  S  charitable  organiza- 
tions have  Contributed  to  the  relief  effort. 
Ai  of  October  1969  over  »13  5  million  in 
private  American  donations  had  been  chan- 
neled through  U  S  voluntary  organizations 
t.'  these  -J**:  virijuis 

Bo'h  Juint  Gtujrch  Aid.  an  international 
sLisociation  of  church  groups,  and  the  ICRC, 
organized  airlifts  to  carry  relief  supplies  into 
the  blockaded  Biafran  enclave 

PIS  Got  f-nmenC  Role  in  Relief  Effort 
The  V  S  Government,  considering  this  war 
baoically  a  Nigerian  problem  to  be  solved 
within  the  African  context,  confined  itself 
to  the  humanitarian  role  of  furnishing  relief 
a.>sistance  to  civilian  victims  cjn  both  sides 
and  to  helping  the  Nigerian  Government  inl- 
•late  rehabilitation  programs  to  enable  the 
war  victims  to  return  to  as  normal  a  liveli- 
hood as  possible  The  U  S  Government  ab- 
s-a.ned  from  any  direct  action  and  chan- 
neled Its  assistance  through  those  organiza- 
tions already  engaged  m  the  relief  and  re- 
habiUta^on  etfort 

I  ICRC  AID  donated  to  the  ICRC  «22 
million  ;n  cash  which  covered  about  'wo 
thirds  of  that  organization  s  budget  Half  of 
those  funds  ultimately  went  to  beneftclartes 
on  the  Nigerian  side  and  half  on  the  Biafran 
side 

2.  Food  A3  of  September  1J69,  the  US. 
Crovernment  had  turned  over  for  distribution 
82  000  metric  tons  (MT)  of  PL.  480  food, 
valued  at  $17  mUlion.  to  the  ICRC.  UNTCEF 
and  the  US.  voluntary  agencies  An  addi- 
tional So  million  In  food  has  been  authorized 
f  jr  shipment  us  soon  as  called  forward  by 
the  relief  agencies. 

la  addition  to  food  .Tj:tually  distributed. 
the  U  S  and  jther  nations  donated  sufficient 
:  <od  tj  bul'.d  up  a  total  stockpile,  which 
preeseiitly  stands  at  38.000  MT's  Of  this  21  300 
MT  destined  for  Biafra.  are  presently  stored 
m  Sao  Tome.  Siuita  Isabel.  aJid  Cotonou. 
Dahomey  The  remaining  16.500  MT's  are 
stockpiled  at  various  points  in  the  federally- 
controlled  areas  affected  by  the  war. 

3  T'an.:prjrta!:->n  Support  Tht>  V  S  Gov- 
ernment Is  reimbursing  JCA  USA  for  ocean 
.and  airlift  costs  of  transporting  P  L  +80  food 
ind  privately  donated  goods  to  Nigeria  and 
Biaira  An  estimated  »6  million  was  made 
available  for  these  transportation  charges  in 
FY  1969. 

4.  Planes.  To  increase  the  capacity  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  airlift  into  Biafra,  the  US. 
Crovernment  has  authorized  the  sale  at  a 
nominal  price  of  eleven  large  capacity  C-97g 
airplanes  to  the  ICRC  and  to  JCA  USA 

5    Technical  Personnel 

I  a)  .American  Red  Cross.  E;xp>erta  In  logls- 
tio8,  management  and  administration  were 
lent  by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  the 
Nigerian  Red  Cross  ICRC  to  help  In  the  con- 
duct  of   the   relief   operations    AID    partici- 


pated in  this  arrangement  by  paying  the  cost 
of  international  travel  and  incidental  ex- 
pwnsea  for  those  technicians 

(b|  US  Public  Health.  Pfiysirian.s  Under 
a  PASA.  .AID  engaged  a  team  of  epidemi- 
ologists nutritionists  who  have  eatabllshed 
within  the  federal  territory  systematic  public 
health  survey  methods  for  determining  the 
extent  of  need  lunong  large  masses  of  people. 
the  klnd.s  of  food  required  and  the  appro- 
priate ration  to  be  f«'d  each  individual 

6  Medical  In  addition  to  the  U  S  Public 
Health  d<x;tors  mentioned  above  and  the  at- 
tack on  the  disease  of  famine  by  food  con- 
tributions. AID  has  provided  the  following 
medical  assistance 

I  a)  Smallpox  .Meo-sics  Last  winter  It  was 
reported  from  Blatra  that  an  onslaught  of 
measles  was  taking  a  50  percent  toll  among 
already  weakened  children.  .AID  immedlatelv 
responded  Alth  a  cash  contribution  U)  ICRC 
which  resulted  in  800.000  children  having 
been  innoculated  against  measles  and  2  2 
million  persons  against  smallpoic  by  Septem- 
ber 1969  The  USAID  regular  measles  small- 
pox vaccination  program  was  quickly  ex- 
tended to  the  war  affected  population  on  the 
federal  side. 

lb)  Tiibercvloais.  Almost  100.000  persons 
in  Biafra  have  now  beei.  innoculated  against 
TB  under  a  campaign  partially  flnanced  by 
AID  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Military 
Government  nf  Nigeria  i  FMG  i  Is  undertak- 
ing a  medical  evaluation  to  design  the  most 
appropriate  antl-TB  program  for  the  federal 
side. 

7  Special  Coordinator's  Office  To  coordi- 
nate the  various  relief  programs  and  to 
maximize  the  flow  of  relief  supplies,  the 
Secretary  of  State  appointed  a  Special  Co- 
ordinator for  Nigerian  Relief  His  office  has 
been  provided  almost  $100,000  for  adminl.'- 
tratlve  support  by  .\ID  .MD  has  also  supplied 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  Imple- 
ment special   Initiatives  to  the  Coordinator. 

8  USAID  Support  Staff.  Consistent  with 
Its  intent  to  assist  others  in  doing  the  Job. 
.MD  has  no  employees  directly  working  In 
either  the  relief  or  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram In  Nigeria.  AID  has  only  a  small  sup- 
port staff  of  16  people,  whose  principle  func- 
tion Is  to  act  as  a  caUilvst  m  bringing  t'- 
ijether  financial  .and  human  resources  from 
different  sources  to  achieve  our  humanitarian 
objectives. 

C.    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

1  Biafra.  The  airlift  Into  Biafra  Is  compa- 
rable In  volume  and  circumstances  only  to 
•he  Berlin  airlift. 

Flights  completed   lOctober  19691.  5.843. 

Tons  delivered.  62.146 

.As  a  result,  the  relief  agencies  within  the 
enclave  have  been  able  to  feed  about  three 
million  people. 

2  Sigt"  a  The  ccjinbined  relief  efforts  have 
provided  food  for  about  one  million  people 
withm  the  federal  territory.  A  good  harvest 
last  season,  plus  a  rational  approach  to  re- 
lief problems  have  now  reduced  this  case- 
load of  relief  recipients  to  approxin\atelv 
450.000  persons 

H      PROBLEMS 

1  General  T.'ie  ICRC  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience In  operating  a  relief  program:  thus. 
this  organization  riderwent  'he  .nevltable 
difficulties  entailed  in  creating  the  requisite 
administrative  structure,  coordinating  a  staff 
of  diverse  nationalities,  customs  and  lan- 
guages, and  grappling  with  problems  such  as 
coastal  charters,  warehousing  ,ind  storage 
practices,  as  well  as  vehicle  maintenance 

Neither  the  ICRC  nor  the  JCA  had  any 
prior  experience  in  running  an  airlift:  hiring 
and  supervising  pilots,  as  well  as  operating 
and  maintaining  s>.)phlstlcated  a.rcraft 

2.  Biafra    Specinc  Problems. 

lai  Curnulative  effect  of  debilitation  on 
people  and  on  economy. 


I  b  I   Break-down  of  marketing  patterns. 

ic»  Lack  of  rationing  and  other  controls 
to  asure  equitable  distribution  of  food  and 
necessltlee 

(di  Deterioration  of  internal  logistics  sys- 
tem: lack  of  vehicle  maintenance;  shortage  of 
fuel 

■  ei  Iriadequacy  of  airlift  A  generous  world 
has  produced  ample  relief  .supplies  for  Biafra: 
any  lack  of  essential  items  within  the  enclave 
now  is  attributable  not  to  a  shortage  In  re- 
sources, but  to  difficulty  of  access  caused  by 
the  unwillingness  of  the  two  sides  to  com- 
promise political  .ind  military  alms  to  permit 
inipr  >ved  airlift  arrangements. 

Because  of  the  limited  capacity  of  the  air- 
lift, sufflcietit  food  cannot  now  be  delivered 
to  meet  the  need 

Per  icerk 
Estimated  need  for  Imported  food-  2.  500  MT 
Aver.ige  amount  being  delivered 1.  000  MT 


Shortfall 1.500  MT 

The  capacity  of  the  airlift  Is  limited  by 
numerous  factort: 

(li  Plights  can  be  made  only  during  the 
limited  number  of  night  time  hours 

ill  I  Relief  flights  can  land  at  only  one 
makeshift  airport  (UUi 

I  111  I  Ull  can  handle  but  a  limited  number 
of  planes  at  one  time 

(Ivi  TTie  number  of  airports  available  to 
serve  as  take-off  points  for  flights  Is  severely 
restricted 

(  V  I  The  departure  airports  can  handle  only 
a  few  planes  at  a  time 

Since  one  of  its  planes  was  downed  In  June 
bv  'he  Nigerian  Air  Force,  the  ICRC  has 
discontinued  fllghUs  Into  the  enclave  (except 
for  a  few  service  flights)  JCA  Is  tri'lng  to 
make  up  for  this  gap  by  increasing  Its  num- 
ber of  flights 

3    \igcna    Specific  Problems. 

(at  Ntcjerian  Red  Cross  iNRC\.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1969.  the  ICRC  terminated  its 
operations  m  Nigeria  and  the  Nigerian  Red 
Cross  was  returned  to  Its  former  role  of  being 
fully  in  charge  of  the  relief  operation, 

NRC's  main  problem  at  the  moment  Is  fi- 
nancial The  Nigerian  Government's  finan- 
cial support  for  the  relief  effort  has  been 
somewhat  sporadic  and  piecemeal.  Although 
the  NRC  has  appealed  to  the  outside  for 
help,  little  in  the  way  of  contributions  has 
yet  trickled  In.  The  immediate  need  Is  for 
cash  to  cover  current  operating  expenses. 
The  NRC  has  requested  $3,640,000  from  the 
FMG  for  Its  expenses  next  year;  but  no 
action  has  yet  been  taken  on  this  request. 

ibi  Logistics.  Internal  transportation 
problems  create  severe  problems  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  relief  supplies.  Rail  transfxirt 
from  Lagos  to  the  war  affected  areas  takes  a 
minimum  of  three  weeks  The  bridge  over 
the  Niger  River  has  been  destroyed.  Coastal 
vessels  can  carry  supplies  to  Port  Harcourt 
and  Calabar  but  Inland  transportation  on 
from  these  ports  Is  extremely  difficult. 

(CI  Temporary  Interruption  in  Food  Dis- 
tribution. Considerable  concern  was  recently 
generated  by  reports  that  food  distribution 
had  been  cut  back  in  the  forward  areas  be- 
cause the  forward  shipments  of  food  from 
Lagos  and  coastal  ports  had  been  halted. 

In  fact,  this  temporary  reduction  was  In 
part  due  to  difficulties  of  communications 
between  the  field  personnel  and  the  NRC 
coordinators  In  Lagos.  Because  of  a  good 
harvest  and  the  desire  to  end  dependency 
on  relief  feeding  as  soon  as  possible,  there 
has  been  a  definite  Intent  to  reduce  relief 
feedings  wherever  local  conditions  so  per- 
putted  Likewise  existing  stockpiles  were 
predicated  on  a  contingency  which  has  not 
hap:?ened.  l  e  the  need  to  feed  three  million 
people  suddenly  should  an  opening  in  the 
military  front  take  place  Since  this  has  not 
happened.  It  was  decided  to  reduce  the  stock- 
piles to  avoid  sjx)llage. 
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thffl^d"hir-b^;  '^y^''^^p<Sr'S^SSJo^  wf  ^^fh^*^".?  increasing  the  funding  the  bridge  from  Ekurl  to  Ikom;  jettison- 

oonditions  due  to  rains   By  early  November  1^1  \,^  ^,,  ^a.labar-Ikom  Road  above  ing  the  ferry  crossing  at  Ikom-   eliml- 

800  MT  of  food  in  addition  to  the  2.200  MT's  ^^^  orlgmaUy  authorized  and  presently  natlng  the  provision  for  grass  shoulders- 

already  there  were  en  route  to  Enugu  and  committed  amount  Of  $8.6  million.  and  Others-the  project  n^coSsts  of 

another  500  MT's  were  on  the  way.  Additional  It  IS  not  that  I  oppose  this  road  on  the  the  foIlowS  s«:tions 

supplies  are  being  forwarded  on  coastal  ves-  grounds  that  it  is  an  ill-conceived  long-             ^"^'o^i^g  secuons. 

sels.  Moreover,  enough  food  still  remains  in  range  development   eoal    Tf    urill   ho   Ji 

Oi^e^stockplle^    to   meet   the   needs   for   two  callld  ttuh^Sbrlkom  Roid'pr^jl              Se..e„.c.o.                    .,e.   l^^^' 

Id)  Access  to  the  people.  The  relief  teams  !*^    *^  included  in  the  Nigerian  6-year 

are   unable   to  obtain  access  to  numbers  of  development    plan— 1962-68— Which    re-  (a)  Calabar  to  mile  5-35                        27   Summer  1970 

people  near  the  battlefront,  many  of  whom  ^**ed  to  the  former  Eastern  Region  (b)  Mjie-35(Ouniop  Estate)Yo  """           12         do 

are  hiding  out  In  the  bush.  The  relief  efforts  The  intention,  at  the  time  the  project  (c)°or?rato  u«d                             ,n  w  .    ,0,. 

are  further  hampered  by  the  very  real  need  Wa5  first  developed,  was  to  link  the  East-  W)  Ugep lo  A'pta'pum' " : - 26    ml"'  ""'• 

01  tne  military  to  maintain  its  own  security,  em  Cross  River  Basin  with  its  rich  aerl  (e)Apiapumto  ikom 32  "1972 

I.  FXTfRE  PROSPECTS  culturEl  Potential  and'  sparse  population.  ^  ^ "''" "'" ""''' " '"""    - min:!::  '"^ 

1.  Biafra.   The   US    Government   plans  to  ^Ith  the  heavily  populated  central  part  Total  length  of  revised                 127 

conOnue  to  furnish  PL  480  food  as  required  of  the  former  Eastern  Region    The  pri-  V^'>]<x.X. 

and  to  provide  financial  support  for  the  tu-  mary  purposes  were  to  facilitate  poDula-  ~" 

berculosis     campaign.     The     transportation  tion    movement    to    the    underdpvplnnod  •'"^'^NCING  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  project  as  estimated 

aTo^b:'refmbll^rd'Srlng"^?97r'^'='"  "'"  ^^  ^^  ^  P^^^^  agricultural  0'^  ''  '^°  ^"'^  ~''  ^"^  ^^'^"*'"^^'^  ^'^'^ 

The  ICRC  Is  still  attempting  to  persuade  „    i"?^®x,°"^  1°  ^^^  ^°^^  populated  west  .... 

the   belligerents  to  accept  a  daylight  flight  ^^  ^  ^^^^  Harcourt.  With  the  former  Loan                          Difference 

arrangement  and   to   permit   ICRC  to  start  Eastern  Region  capital  located  at  Enugu  P'^oi^'^*                        (Col  2  less 

another  airlift.  The  prospects  are  not  hopeful,  it  would  also  have  served  to  better  con-  ^^^im         B.     A   '^°'  l^  f  ??" 

Ji.tT'^.  ^r  ^  t  Government  Inten'Ss  to  nect  the  areas  administrative^.  ot^'ll         '^Z^    antS'.rnl 

assist  the  Nigerian  Red  Cross  by  continuing          This  summer  AID  agreed  to  revise  thp  "^  <C°i  2)         's  based 

to  provide  needed  PL.  480  food;  by  financing  Calabar-Ikom   Ry^Tn   nr^<!^f    Tr   ^      *■« 

travel  costs  and  per  diem  of  American  Red  catSriYs  2fSln^.       ^     ^       "  ^  ^"'*'^"  Total  Foreign  E,- 

Cross  technicians  lent  the  Nigerian  Red  Cross,  cationis  as  f  oUows .  ThangT'" 'V      Jll,982.00l    $U.763  IM     J2  781  163 

and    by    providing   American   physicians   as          ^'^r  the  reorganization  of  new  states  and  Total  local  cost.  6.130.131       6.987.704        ■857'573 

medical  advisers.  the  shift  In  transport  patterns  the  need  for  '■ — 

(a)    Staff.  A  $140,000  AID  grant  made  In  ^^^  ^''"'^  bridge  crossing  lost  Its  Importance  proiect. J8^112.132     2U50.J68       3.6J8.J36 

FV    1969    will   be   available   to   the   Nigerian  relative   to   a   bridge   at  Ikom.   The   original  AID  Development                                                      '' 

National  Rehabilitation  Commission  and  the  Project  assumed  that  a  ferry  at  Ikom  would  Loan 

Nigerian  Red  Cross  to  hire  local  personnel  for  adequately  serve  the  projected  traffic  moving  """'r^"  "'          1,  000  ..,      ,,  ,., 

their  programs                                ^  down  from  the  north.  This  was  based  on  thl  Lo'cSrc  st"    -    '    6  7-999     '    6  7''  9        '■^^'•'" 

(bi    Transport.     AID     is     furnishing     ten  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^°°^  and  other  agricultural  prod-  ^^.j^ _^ 

trucks  and  four  small  river  craft  to  the  Na-  ^'^^^   ^'"^'^   *he   Ogoja   area    (In    the   north)  Total  loan....    14.600. 000  '  117. 381. 163     =2.781  163 

tional  Rehabilitation  Commission  for  dlstrlb-  '^o^W  i^ove  west  to  Abakallkl  and  Enugu   It  '"'^^  ""'^'''"'1°"---      3.512.132       4. 639.705          857.573 

utlng  relief  supplies  is  now  projected  that  food  from  the  north  AID  plus  FMG          "27712  132     21  750  868       ^  «»  7« 

(c)    Logi.,tic  support.  A  $700,000  AID  con-  '^"^  '"o^'e  down  to  markets  in  the  southern  ^JAU.uz     21,750.868       3.638.736 

tract  with  the  Vlnnell  Corporation  Is  supply-  PaJ't  of  the  state,  particular   Calabar.   With  1  Sav  $17  400000 

ing  a   15  man  team  to  provide  expertise  In  ^^^  planned  expansion  of  the  port  of  Cala-  :  Say  $2  800  000  ' 

logistics  and  vehicle  maintenance  to  the  NI-  ^^^-  agricultural  export  products  will  move 

gerian  relief  and  rehabilitation  organizations,  through  Calabar  instead  of  Port  Harcourt.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  South 

Red'cr^^s  winT  maSfL  Vcmc  Se"  ^  ^°  "°*  '''^  ^0  oppose  this  road  on  SS'Sn?rTst?tJ'iffp"^-^'''"r^°"  '^' 

ments  arise.  We  are  prese^tl v^xplorlnrS-  ^^e  basis  that  the  project  has  progressed  ^iitl'fSln^LTJ^^^^^^ 

sibie  channels  for  our  assistance  here  m  well  ^^^y  slowly.  "^^nt  s  designation  for  the  area  which 

as  estimating  amounts  to  be  needed  I  would  only  note  in  passing  that  over  ^^o^^^P'^ically     includes     the     Biafran 

m^^s^-^y~--  r&f^^iSli  S^^r^^^ss-^— 
rJ^'^£:^^iVj^^  ~s?r5^£^ss  of^^s^sr^^-^^--^— 

'"Por  AID,   the   -future  prospects"  for     ing  ^  t'hTSa^f  Sri^Sr  ^""^;     ^^^l^^^abar-Ikom  Road  parallels  the 

'4r?oneTur""'  "^ '"^"^  ^^^'^^  ""^  iSLSL'^ormt^roSTon'lSo  '     I^  ^^^  °^  '^^  "™  -^^^tary  advan- 

not  hopeful.  ^j^gj^  ^^           ^^    ^  acSn  Nigerian  ^^^^     argument  which  has  been  raised 

For  me.  the  cut  m  AID's  contribution  development  projects    it  must  b?^  a  ^^^^  ^^^  Calabar-Ikom  Road.  I  think 

to   relief   assistance   is   totally   unjusti-  "neutral"  and  because  of  my  feeling  that  "^^e  differences  should  be  noted  between 

For  ATT..        ....      ■            .     '  economic  aid  must  be  devoid  of  militaS  points  on  the  road  and  the  Cross  River. 

!•  or  AID  to  cut  funds  for  immediately  significance  [Distances  from  cross  River] 

^'rill^i^f""^  and  medical  relief,  while  in-  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  reason  Towns   to   be   connected   by   caiabar- 

creasing  funds  for  a  long-range  devel-  to  believe  that  to  pursue  the  Calabar-  ikom  Road:                                     .v^es 

opment  project  like  the  Calabar-Ikom  Ikom  Road,  under  the  revised  Dlansand  ^'^"P   9Vi 

Road,  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand,  increased  funds  IgreldT^Lsi^^me?  v.""",.".-,- « 

?h«nt.".".'''^t'""'''^f.l^''^'°^^"^  ^y   '^«  DevelopSni^n   CommiSee  fwuruNo'I Iv 

i.r^^lZ^^^T''^^^^^^-     ,      "^""^^  ^*°i^^  ^^«  "neutrality-  principle     i^ru No 21:::::::::::::-: T^ 

Mr.  President,  there  is  evidence  of  the     and  lead  to  economic  assistance  with        Budena li, 

taking-.sides    approach    in    our    aid    to     military  significance  Mbarakom  151? 

indeed.    AID's    recomi^endatiSn    tlS     Sa  ^   ^^"^"^   ^"^"^  °'     '""r^^  f ,«  "^^^°"  "^°^^  '^^^  the  de- 

summer  to  the  Development  Loan  Com-        tvip  tntd  r>rr.4».,t  „.       •    ^  *w  velopment  loan  fund  to  help  finance  the 

leads   me   to   believe   that   thP   npnfroi  "^  ."■"'"•       ,^     ,  ^^  One  reason  given  by  AID  to  the  De- 

polky  orientation  carries  wiVh   ^mft  •    ^  ^  ""^"l'  °/  *^^  ^'"°^^'  addition-  velopment  Loan  Committee  for  improv- 

we  ght   when   i^   comes  1oiroie5t«n  'r^fT^'^^n^  .°^ot  l'""^^  ^^'^^^  °^  ^he  ing  this  segment  was  that  it  has  deterio- 

proSl                                      ^^^^^  ^^'  ^^^f  ^'f  ^"!  t;^^  ^^  ^'  ^"  estimated  rated  due  to  civil  war  damages  and  the 

Th«r»  aro  c^„^    1                    v.     ,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  nullion ;  and  as  a  result  use  of  large  military  vehicles 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  am  of  project  deletions,  including  resiting  of  RegardllssTSs  S  which  was 
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made  to  Justify  an  Increase  of  funds  for 
the  road.  AID  has  Insisted,  as  It  did  in 
a  press  conference  on  December  10: 

The  rcwul  has  no  value  to  Pederal  Ooveni- 
ment  oaUltAry  operatloiu. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  it  difficult  to  fol- 
low this  reasoning. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
kind  of  warfare  that  is  going  on  In  the 
Nigeria- Biafr a  civU  war. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  in  this 
war,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  battle  over  sup- 
ply lines  has  played  a  major  role  In 
military  operations. 

Recall  a«ain  the  description  of  fight- 
ing as  published  in  a  January  1968  is- 
sue of  the  Economist: 

General  Gowons  troops  are  finding  It  hard 
to  Eulvance  beyond  the  positions  they  at- 
tained At  mid-October  They  moved  some 
ten  miles  south  of  Enugu  but  were  then 
halted  by  a  demolished  bridge  over  the  Nyaba 
river  They  have  made  very  slow  progress 
east  of  the  one-time  Blafran  capital,  flght- 
Ing  for  the  road  from  Nkalagu  to  AbaklUU. 
An  unbroken  silence  shrouds  the  movements 
of  the  seco«*  federal  division.  After  win- 
ning bffck  the- Mid-West  region,  this  division 
failed  at  considerable  coet  to  crose  the  Niger 
river  at  Onltsha  The  troops  are  now  be- 
lieved to  have  crossed  the  river  at  a  point 
farther  north  and  to  be  making  their  way 
south  towards  their  original  target  along  a 
network  of  bush  tracks  and  creeks. 

According  to  the  same  1968  article. 
Now  there  Is  every  Indication  that  more 
pressure  Is  to  be  applied  In  the  hope  of 
achieving  the  kind  of  decisive  confronta- 
tion and  success  that  has  so  far  escaped  the 
federal  strategists.  A  fourth  planeload  of 
nuUtary  cargo  came  Into  Lagos  on  Sunday 
from  England  adding  to  the  30  tons  of 
material  delivered  in  December  The  Nigerian 
navy  la  active  again,  steaming  eastwards  with 
cargo  for  Bonny  and  Calabar,  including  a 
susbtantlal  number  of  Land  Rovers.  Peu- 
geots  and  other  heavy-duty  vehicles  con- 
fiscated from  their  owners  in  recent  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated  the 
first  work  to  be  done  on  the  Calabar- 
Ikom  Road  is  the  27-mile  stretch  of  Cala- 
bar Mile  5-35  It  is  to  be  completed  by 
the  summer  of  1970. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  this^ection 
of  the  road  leads  to  the  port  of  "Calabar 
as  well  as  to  airport  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  section  of  the 
road  is  completed  what  is  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Military  Government  of  Nigeria 
frojEi  using  it  for  military  advantage? 

The  road  has  been  used  m  the  past  for 
imlltary  purposes. 

I  find  It  of  some  comcidental  interest 
that  the  road  will  be  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  design  standards  for  a 
9,000-pound  wheel  load.  Along  with 
heavy  commercial  transport,  the  road 
would  easily  withstand  heav-y  traffic  with 
large  military  vehicles. 

In  terms  of  military  significance,  1 
think  it  also  relevant  to  point  out  that 
of  the  12  bridges  to  be  constructed  along 
the  road,  five  of  them  are  on  that  lowei 
section  of  the  road  in  which  construc- 
tion work  will  be  done  over  the  next  12 
months. 

I  have  not  yet  been  satisfied  that  these 
bridges  will  be  sunply  links  to  the  road 
north. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  Biafrans, 
how  do  you  think  we  would  react  to  road 


construction  on  the  27-mlle  strip  of  the 
Calabar  Mile  5-35? 

Would  we  mterpret  siich  road  con- 
struction as  a  military  threat? 

Recall  with  me  the  now  well-known 
"May  incident"  when  a  European  oil 
company  started  road  construction  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Niger  River.  Biafrans 
attacked  by  sending  forces  across  the 
river. 

Looking  at  the  Calabar  project,  what 
if  an  attack  should  occur  during  con- 
struction on  the  Calabar  Mile  5-35  Road? 
What  If  American  engineers  and  con- 
struction managers  were  killed? 

In  proceeding  with  this  road  are  we 
not  taking  unreasonable  risks? 

Risk  lies  in  the  possibility  that  the  Ni- 
gerian Government  will  use  this  road  for 
military  operations. 

Risk  lies  m  putting  American  engi- 
neering and  construction  personnel  in  a 
potentially  explosive  military  situation. 

What  can  be  lost  in  taking  these  risks? 
We  can  lose  our  "neutral"  policy  posi- 
tion toward  Nigeria  and  Biafra.  Our 
position  of  no  mllitar>'  involvement  can 
be  undermined. 

I  should  think  we  would  want  to  elim- 
inate these  risks. 

Some  will  say  that  we  will  also  lose 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  road's 
contnbutlon  to  economic  development  of 
the  South  Eastern  State. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  this  position 
cannot  withstand  argument. 

First,  project  emphasis  is  on  the  Cala- 
bar Mile  5-35  section  of  the  road.  The  27- 
mile  strip  is  to  be  completed  by  next 
summer. 

A  significant  point  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  this  is  not  a  new  road.  Work  on  the 
27-mile  strip  is  merely  to  improve  the 
existing  road.  By  improvement,  is  meant, 
a  two-lane  surfaced  highway  with  asso- 
ciated bridges  and  drainage  structures. 

Presently,  90  percent  of  the  current 
traffic  on  the  existing  road  has  its  origin 
and  destination  between  Calabar  Port 
and  mile  35  Commercial  traffic  is  pri- 
marily by  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Corp, 
located  at  mile  35 

There  are  conflicting  reports  as  to  the 
presence  of  military  vehicle  traffic. 

ALTERNATIVZ    ROUTE     FOR    POOD    SHIPMENTS 

Mr.  President,  on  this  question  of  eco- 
nomic development  risks  if  project  con- 
struction is  halted,  we  must  remember 
that  Calabar-Ikom  Road  is  not  the  only 
road  from  Calabar  to  the  north. 

Calabar  is  served  directly  by  two  roads, 
one  of  which  is  the  AID  project  road  and 
the  other  is  the  Calabar-Mamfe — Came- 
roon— Road.  The  latter  has  an  untarred 
surface,  and  travel  is  severely  restricted 
in  the  rainy  season,  but  still  the  road 
is  usable  The  road  terminates  just  over 
the  border  in  the  Cameroon  on  the  road 
to  Mamfe. 

Let  us  recall  that  Calabar  is  connected 
to  the  western  part  of  the  southeastern 
State  and  hence  to  other  parts  of  the 
former  eastern  region  either  through  a 
long  ferry  crossing — 1'2  hours — from 
Calabar  or  Oron  or  through  a  ferry  at 
Ikot  Okpora  on  the  Cross  River  and  a 
connecting  road  to  the  project  road.  The 
Calabar-Ikom  Road  wiU  thus  become  the 
primary  artery  linking  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  state  with  the  north. 


As  I  have  pointed  out  the  Calabar-Ikom 
Road  parallels  the  Cross  River  which  Is 
the  eastern  line  of  Blafran  defense. 

Calabar-Mamfe  Road  however  runs 
north  to  the  Cameroon.  This  route  would 
not  present  the  possible  military  threat 
that  the  Calabar-Ikom  Road  does.  I 
understand  that  road  links  to  the  Cala- 
bar-Mamfe Road  are  possible  and  could 
connect  the  road  with  the  rich  agricul- 
tural produce  in  the  north. 

Mr.  President,  why  did  not  AID  move 
to  improve  the  Mamfe  Road  instead  of 
moving  to  improve  the  Calabar  Mile  5-35 
Road  section? 

Again  with  the  risks  attendant  to  the 
Calabar-Ikom  Road,  it  makes  clear  sense 
to  me  that  the  alternative  Mamfe  Road 
should  have  been  selected  for  Improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  food  relief, 
it  appears  that  the  Mamfe  Road  could 
be  used  effectively  with  emergency  im- 
provements. On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
hope  that  by  work  on  the  Calabar  Mile 
5-35  segment  we  can  help  transport  food 
from  the  agriculturally  rich  land  of  the 
north,  we  are  sadly  mistaken,  at  least 
until  1972. 

If  new  work  starts  on  the  project,  it 
will  be  at  the  farthest  possible  point  on 
the  first  27  miles  of  the  127  miles  leading 
to  the  agriculturally  rich  region  of  the 
north. 

I  fear  we  may  live  to  see  military  use 
of  the  road  by  September  1970. 

We  would  then  witness  our  aid  ex- 
ploited. 

Today,  we  must  show  a  determination 
that  economic  aid  must  be  real  develop- 
ment assistance;  it  must  not  become  an 
instrimient  for  back  door  military  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  strong  feeling 
that  AID  should  take  a  long  look  at  our 
projects  involving  development  loans  in 
Nigeria.  I  believe  that  the  decisions  on 
allocation  of  funds  for  development  loans 
in  a  country  that  is  racked  by  civil  war 
should  be  at  very  high  policy  levels.  This 
t)ellef  is  based  on  a  concern  that  there  Is 
grave  nsk  of  involving  ourselves  In  the 
conflict  directly,  with  our  personnel  in- 
volved in  hostilities,  or  indirectly  by  as- 
sisting in  military  advantage  to  one  side 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  steadfastly  taken 
the  position  that  this  country  has  no 
business  trjing  to  settle  the  civil  war,  or 
take  sides  In  the  civil  war,  between  Ni- 
geria and  Biafra.  I  have  strongly  felt  that 
we  should  do  everything  possible  to  mini- 
mize the  starvation  and  to  tackle  the  tre- 
mendous health  problems  that  exist 
among  the  population.  This  is  a  war 
where  civilian  casualties  have  outnum- 
bered''military  by  more  than  100  to  1. 
Civilian  casualties  have  been  largely  in- 
nocent women  and  children  not  involved 
in  the  direct  conflict. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield, 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  has  been  saying  about  our 
policy.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  have 
been  so  skeptical  about  the  pilot  foreign 
aid  approach  is  that  it  seems  to  have  a 
tendency  to  involve  us  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  so  many  countries.  The  Sena- 


tor has  picked  out  one  very  good  example, 
and  I  agree  with  his  attitude,  which  I 
had  imderstood  was  the  administration's 
attitude,  of  the  desirability  of  neutrality 
in  a  situation  such  as  exists  In  Nigeria. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  pro- 
gram departs  from  that  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  policy  of  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  generally  has  been  not  to 
specify  for  or  against  particular  ooim- 
tries.  There  have  been  some  objections, 
over  the  objection  of  the  committee  and 
myself.  Nevertheless,  that  is  the  general 
rule. 

I  would  join  the  Senator  in  urging  the 
administration  to  be  very  careful  not  be 
partisan  nor  to  become  involved  in  this 
struggle.  It  is  a  very  difficult,  savage,  and 
complex  one.  It  involves  the  tribal  al- 
legiances of  these  people. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  either  the 
intelligence  or  the  means  with  which  to 
solve  it  for  them.  They  will  have  to  do 
it  for  themselves.  And  we  should  be  neu- 
tral as  between  the  two  factions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  done  a 
service  for  us  all  in  speaklne,on  this 
-subject.  ' 

Our  country  has  been  shocked  in  the 
last  year  or  two  to  learn  about  the 
hunger  and  privation  existing  in  Biafra.  I 
remember  the  Senator's  visit  to  Nigeria 
and  Biafra  and  report  to  the  Senate. 
He  performed  a  useful  service  at  that 
time  to  the  Senate  and  the  coxmtry, 
as  he  is  doing  today  . 

I  am  glad  the  administration  is  fol- 
lowing a  policy  of  neutrality.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  is  right  in  pointing  out 
that  in  the  provision  of  indirect  assist- 
ance, we  may  Indirectly  provide  military 
aid  to  another  country. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  continue 
to  speak  on  this  subject.  I  believe  the 
greatest  service  our  country  could  per- 
form would  be  to  find  some  way  in 
which  to  aid  these  peoples,  perhaps 
through  the  organization  of  African 
States,  or  directly  to  see  that  adequate 
food  and  medicine  and  supplies  to  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  starving 
people. 

Not  long  ago,  a  former  administrator 
of  the  nongovernmental  border  program 
visited  me. 

He  told  me  at  the  time  that  unless  a 
great  amount  of  food  could  be  poured 
Into  Biafra,  and  Nigeria — but  principally 
Biafra — within  2  or  3  months  thousands 
would  die,  and  chiefly  the  yoimg,  and  the 
old. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comments. 

I  witnessed  this  directly  in  Biafra  and 
Nigeria.  I  took  a  team  of  experts,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Jean  Mayer  who  subsequently 
became  the  President's  designated 
pleader  for  the  White  House  on  hunger. 
He  is  a  very  prestigious  expert  on 
starvation. 

We  witnessed  starvation  in  both  Biafra 
and  Nigeria  and  urged  upon  both  Biafra 
and  Nigeria  that  they  take  every  measure 
to  minimize  the  civilian  suffering. 
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We  indicated  that  our  Government 
was  ready  to  assist  them,  I  was  sure,  in 
any  way  we  could  to  minimize  that  suf- 
fering. We  made  it  clear  that  we  did  not 
want  to  get  Involved  directly  In  the  issues 
of  the  civil  war  or  in  the  civil  war  Itself, 
and  that  I  would  certainly  refrain  from 
making  any  recommendations  along 
those  lines. 

When  I  returned,  I  recommended  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  appointment  of  a  food  administra- 
tor to  go  there  and  try  to  negotiate  ways 
completely  apart  from  the  war  itself  to 
get  aid  to  Biafra.  Nigeria  is  generally  ac- 
cessible to  our  aid,  and  we  are  sending 
Nigeria  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Dr.  Clyde  Ferguson  was  appointed.  He 
has  done  a  very  fine  job.  Our  Govern- 
ment fortunately  has  moved  away  from  a 
one-Nigeria  approach  toward  a  neutral 
approach. 

The  President  has  been  striving  to  get 
more  food  there,  and  using  our  good 
offices  to  end  this  conflict. 

My  concern  it  that  certainly  in  a  com- 
plex, big  government,  administrators  in 
different  agencies  will  not  understand  the 
complications  of  a  development  loan  in  a 
war-torn  coimtry.  I  believe  that  some- 
times this  basic  understanding  is  miss- 
ing. 

With  reference  to  our  aid  program  in 
Nigeria,  I  believe  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House  must  look 
very  carefully  and  reassess  these  devel- 
opment loan  programs  for  Nigeria,  so  as 
to  be  absolutely  sure  they  have  no  mili- 
tary application. 

I  think  the  danger  here  Is  that  our 
economic  assistance  could  be  misinter- 
preted. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  two  amend- 
ments. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  withheld  my 
amendments  is  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
alienate  this  country  from  the  Federal 
Military  Government  of  Nigeria.  I  have 
no  desire  to  increase  the  hostilities  in 
this  war. 

Lord  knows,  hostilities  are  high  enough 
now. 

I  did  not  want  my  amendments  to  be 
interpreted  as  anti-Nigeria  and  perhaps 
damage  our  relatlonsliip  In  that  respect. 
I  do  feel  that  we  should  continue  foreign 
aid  to  Nigeria.  What  Is  Important  in 
every  aid  project  is  that  it  Is  adnalnis- 
tered  in  a  way  to  help  the  peoplell  not 
to  help  the  government  gain  military  ad- 
vantage in  this  civil  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
familiar  with  a  column  by  Evans  and 
Novak  which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Ml  the  day  before  yesterday. 
It  is  entitled  "AID  Bureaucrats  Going 
Pull  Speed  Against  UJS.  Neutrality  on 
Nigeria." 


I  think  the  article  capsules  the  argu- 
ment so  ably  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
have  objection  to  having  It  printed  In  the 
Record? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  no  objection.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted. I  think  the  column  performed 
a  great  service. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  to 
which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AID  Bureaucrats  Ooino  Pull  Speed  Against 

U.S.    NEtTTRAUTT    ON    NIGERIA 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Although  top  policymakers  in  the  Wlilte 
House  and  State  Etepartment  have  ordained 
a  new  policy  of  neutrality  toward  Nigeria's 
dvll  war,  a  highway  of  great  value  to  Nigerian 
federal  forces — and  potential  military  use 
against  Blafran  seoesslonlste — ^Is  being  built 
with  US.  foreign  aid. 

The  decision  to  build  the  road  with  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  was  taken  quietly  inside  the 
Agency  for  International  Etevelopment,  with 
neither  specific  approval  from  the  Wlilte 
House  nor  a  single  word  of  discussion  In 
Congress. 

This  project,  along  with  the  over- all  pro- 
federal  tone  of  foreign  aid  to  Nigeria,  reflects 
the  Inability  of  top  pollcjTnakers  to  execute 
their  orders  Inside  the  bureaucracy.  All  the 
more  remarkable,  the  Nigerian  highway  proj- 
ect directly  contradicts  overt  congressional 
reluctance  to  get  entangled  In  foreign  In- 
ternal disputes  following  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence. 

Actually,  the  pro-federal  bias  by  AID  Is  a 
holdover  from  the  official  U.S.  position  of 
July,  1967,  when  leaders  of  the  Ibo  tribe 
seceded  from  the  Nigerian  federation  to  form 
the  republic  of  Biafra.  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
officers  on  the  African  desk,  expecting  the 
Blafran  revolt  to  be  quickly  subdued,  sided 
with  their  counterparts  In  the  British  Yor- 
elgn  Office  against  the  secession.  That  be- 
came Johnson  administration  policy. 

But  with  the  Nixon  administration  came 
faint  stirrings  of  change.  The  new  National 
Security  Council  staff  at  the  White  House 
under  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  prepared  secret 
memoranda  proposing  strict  neutrality. 

Urged  by  Sen.  Charles  Goodell  of  New  York 
and  opposed  by  the  AID  bureaucracy.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  appointed  a  special  relief  admin- 
istrator to  get  food  to  starving  Biafra.  Fi- 
nally, on  Nov.  12,  the  switch  to  neutrality 
was  made  official — against  the  wishes  of  the 
State  Department's  African  desk — when  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  called  for 
a  negotiated  settlement  without  the  custom- 
ary pro-federal  declaration. 

But  while  the  policymaking  machinery  of 
the  U.S.  government  was  ponderously  chang- 
ing direction,  AID  bureaucrats  went  full 
speed  ahead.  Unknown  even  to  the  NSC,  con- 
struction started  on  a  new  UJ3.  foreign  aid 
project:  a  road  from  the  southern  p>ort  of 
Calabar  running  127  miles  northward. 

That  road  constitutes  unauthorized  inter- 
vention into  a  civil  war  that  could  lead  to 
unintended  U.S.  Involvement.  About  40  miles 
of  the  highway  come  within  6  to  15  miles  of 
the  Cross  River,  dividing  line  between  Niger- 
ian and  Blafran  troops.  Tliat  raises  the  dan- 
ger that  Blafran  troops  could  kill  or  kidnap 
Americans  working  on  the  road  In  Nlgerlan- 
held  territory — the  fate  met  by  European 
workmen  in  Nigeria. 

Moreover,  the  highway  could  be  of  direct 
mlUtary  aid.  Wlien  it  is  only  half  completed 
north  from  Calabar,  it  will  form  a  200-mlle 
link  for  the  federals  to  their  forward  basttOD 
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of  Enugu.  That  would  mean  a  major  short- 
cut for  the  federals,  who  now  send  supply 
convoys  some  500  miles  east  to  Enugu  from 
the  western  port  of  La4?06  In  fart,  some  mili- 
tary trafBc  has  already  been  seen  on  com- 
pleted portions  of  the  new  road 

When  AID  officials  testified  before  Con- 
gress last  summer,  nothing  was  said  about 
the  road  Its  existence  was  dl.'covered  by  a 
prlvat«  clMzen — ChrlsU^pher  Beal.  a  student 
at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diploma- 
cy— who  passed  the  Information  on  to  amazed 
officials  at  the  White  House  and  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Official  as.surances  th:it  the  Cil.ibar  road 
means  little  have  been  less  than  candid  "The 
contractor  working  on  the  road  reports  only 
Insignificant  military  traffic.  '  asserts  a  State 
Department  letter  of  Nuv  18  to  Sen  Ooodell. 
But  a  confidential  AID  memorandum  for  In- 
ternal use.  dated  Oct  28.  Is  less  categorical 
"Some  military  and  commercial  vehicles  have 
been  reported  using  some  of  the  roughly 
graded  sections  of  the  road   ' 

Furthermore  the  road  reflects  over-all  AID 
policy  The  agency's  official  justification  for 
aid  to  Nigeria  i  which  mentions  Blafra  only 
between  quotes i  Is  geared  to  rebuilding  fed- 
eral  public   works   while   the   war  continues 

But  curiously.  AID  bureaucrats  ihow  no 
Interest  m  getting  food  Inside  the  landlocked 
Blafran  encla\V  'Prof  C  C  Ferguson,  named 
by  Mr.  NtXon  a«T<lgerlan  relief  administrator, 
has  been  deluged  with  legalistic  nlt-plcklng 
but  very  little  help  from  AID  Accordingly, 
when  the  foreign  aid  bill  reaches  the  Senate 
floor.  Goodell  will  try  to  eliminate  either  the 
Calabar  road  or  all  aid  to  Nigeria. 

What  makp.->  AID  s  persistent  pro-federal 
policy  peculiarly  Irrational  U  the  fact  that  the 
U  S  cannot  possibly  compete  with  the  So- 
viets and  the  British  currently  bidding  each 
other  up  for  influence  in  Lagos  by  supply- 
ing arms  to  the  federals  Rather,  the  Calabar 
road  is  one  more  e.xaniple  uf  the  mindless 
devotion  that  some  Foreign  Service  and  AID 
officers  have  for  their  client  countrle.s,  de- 
spite the  risk  of  US  involvement  It  Is  a 
syndrome  that  so  far  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion Is  no  more  able  to  break  than  its  prede- 
cessors. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  amendments  which  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  had  intended  to  offer 
would  have  prohibited  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can AID  funds  for  the  "improvement,  de- 
velopment, or  construction"  of  a  road  be- 
tween CaJabar  and  Ikom  in  Nigeria.  I 
understand  my  colleagues  concern  in 
this  regard.  He.  and  I,  have  long  been 
urging  that  the  Umted  States  refrain 
from  direct  involvement  or  support  to 
either  side  in  what  has  become  Africa's 
bloodiest  and  most  prolonged  civU  war 
If  American  development  assistance  for 
this  project  would,  in  fact,  constitute  di- 
rect support  for  either  the  Nigerian  or 
the  Biafran  war  effort,  then  I  would  be 
the  first  to  join  him  m  proposing  that  we 
terminate  the  agreement  in  question. 

But.  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the 
facts  of  this  case  We  are  talking  about 
an  agreement  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  Nigeria  in  1963  to  construct 
a  road  through  the  eastern  region  of  that 
countr>-,  from  the  port  city  of  Calabar 
to  the  northern  market  center  of  Ikom 
The  road  was  to  be  127  miles  in  length, 
and  would  link,  -for  the  first  time,  the 
food-producing  areas  north  of  the  delta 
with  the  heavily  populated  coastal  re- 
gions. A  feasibility  stud^v  was  conducted 
by  an  American  cons'oltmg  firm,  and  a 
construction  contract  was  signed  be- 
tween an  American  engineering  firm  and 
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the  Government  of  Nigeria  in  1966.  Work 
began  early  in  1967,  but  was  interrupted 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Nigerian  civil  war 
in  July  of  that  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1968,  the  area  in  ques- 
tion was  retaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  in  August  of  1968  tlie  Nigerian 
Government  requested  that  work  on  the 
project  be  resumed  Work  was  resumed  In 
January  of  1969.  after  certain  changes 
in  the  original  route  of  the  road  were 
Eigreed  to. 

The  question  at  issue  today  revolves 
around  the  potential  military  usefulness 
of  the  Calabar-Ikom  road.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  Nigerian  Government 
is  anxious  to  improve  and  extend  the 
road  because  of  the  military  advantage 
it  will  provide  for  the  Federal  troops.  It 
has  been  charged  also  that  in  proceeding 
on  this  project  we  are  in  fact  lending  in- 
direct military  assistance  to  the  Nigerian 
war  effort. 

But.  Mr  President,  let  us  once  again 
look  at  the  facUs  of  the  case.  Construc- 
tion of  this  road  will  not  be  completed, 
even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  until 
1972  The  surface  of  the  road  at  the 
present  time  cannot  support  heav>'  mili- 
tary traffic;  such  use  would  render  it 
un.'^uitable  even  for  the  light  lorries  and 
wagons  which  are  now  able  to  wend  their 
way  over  portions  of  its  rutted  and  un- 
paved  surface.  Furthermore,  the  pres- 
ence of  construction  workers  on  any 
highway  is  no  asset  to  militar>-  trans- 
portation. In  fact,  if  the  Nigerians  had 
any  intention  of  using  this  road  for 
military  purposes,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  they  would  not  be  encouraging  con- 
struction at  this  time,  but  would  rather 
use  the  road  as  it  is  for  immediate  mili- 
tary advantage,  and  bar  all  commercial 
transport. 

If  further  proof  of  Nigeria's  intentions 
IS  needed,  however,  it  should  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  among  the  course 
changes  recommended  by  the  Nit'erian 
Government  and  approved  by  AID  and 
the  contracting  firm  is  a  provision  to  re- 
locate the  Cro.ss  River  Bridge  from  Ekuri 
to  Ikom.  Under  the  original  plan,  the 
bridge  would  have  carried  the  highway 
acro.ss  the  Cross  River  at  a  point  where 
traffic  would  be  directed  into  the  area  of 
Enugu  and  .south  to  Port  Harcourt.  both 
strategic  and  still  conte.»ited  areas  in  the 
prolonged  civil  war  Instead,  however, 
the  bridge  will  be  constructed  on  a  direct 
north-south  route  where  its  .sole  func- 
tion will  be  to  speed  the  flow  of  food  and 
commercial  goods  from  the  northern  re- 
gins  to  the  coast 

Mr  President,  for  2  years  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  have  addressed  this 
bod,v  and  the  American  public  on  the 
need  to  provide  additional  assistance  to 
feed  the  hungry  victims  of  the  Nigerian 
civil  war  The  construction  of  the  Cala- 
bar-Ikom road  wil!  do  just  that— it  will 
help  to  speed  the  flow  of  goods  to  ref- 
ugees presently  living  in  the  areas  under 
Nigerian  control  And  it  can  only  be 
assumed  that  once  peace  is  restored  the 
road  will  serve  a  vital  function  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  area's  economy 

Ob.iection  to  the  Senator's  proposal 
could  be  raised  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  require  the  U  S.  Government  to 


renege  on  a  commitment  to  a  friendly 
state  Serious  question  could  be  raised  by 
American  companies  operating  abroad — 
where  they  are  doing  much  to  further  the 
long-range  policy  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion— as  to  the  validity  and  security  of 
American  aid  and  investment  guaran- 
ties. In  my  argument,  however,  I  have 
chosen  to  focus  on  that  i.ssue  in  which  I 
know  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
share  a  deep  common  concern :  the  issue 
of  American  assistance  to  feed  hungr>' 
people  and  restore  war-torn  areas.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  continued  support  for  con- 
struction of  the  Calabar-Ikom  road 
would  help  to  accomplish  the  objective 
we  both  seek. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  also 
suggested  that  our  Government  give  no 
assistance  to  Nigeria  until  the  Pre.sident 
himself  finds  such  assistance  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  so  informs  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive. 

It  can  only  be  assumed  that  our  Gov- 
ernment would  be  giving  no  aid  to  any 
government  unless  it  were  in  our  interest 
to  do  so.  The  fact  is  that  the  Department 
of  State,  and  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Office  of  the  President,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  all 
concur  in  the  judgment  that  assistance 
to  Nigeria  at  this  time  is  desirable  for 
us  and  beneficial  to  the  people  of  that 
coimtry.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  condi- 
tions should  change  drastically,  the 
President  already  has  all  the  authority 
he  needs  to  defer  the  obligation  of  fur- 
ther funds. 

I  certainly  concur  in  the  judgment  that 
we  should  not  be  aiding  Nigeria  militarily 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  civil  war  effort. 
In  fact,  I  would  prefer  to  see  a  complete 
abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  major 
powers  in  the  provision  of  arms  to  either 
side.  But  this  is  the  course  which  our 
Government  has  consistently  pursued, 
and  none  of  the  projects  which  have  been 
approve*  to  date  or  are  likely  to  be  ap- 
proved in  the  future,  have  any  military 
significance. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Nigeria  is  the 
largest  nation  in  .so-calle*  black  Africa. 
This  huge  territory,  which  became  inde- 
pendent in  1960.  encompas.ses  an  area 
as  larm-  as  the  entire  eastern  portion 
of  the  United  St-ates:  it  would  barely  fit 
into  our  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  What  is  more,  it  has  the  largest 
population  of  any  nation  in  Africa;  an 
estimated  60  million  people  inhabit  Its 
various  and  diverse  regions.  Nigeria  is 
a  leader  in  all  of  Africa.  It  has  enormous 
resources  of  men  and  commodities.  Its 
people  have  begun  to  develop  tlic  country 
into  a  modern  industrial  giant,  and  are 
prepared  to  accelerate  their  efforts  once 
peace  has  been  restored. 

Given  the  importance  of  this  nation 
today,  and  its  surely  burgeoning  in.- 
flucnce  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to 
support  Ni;;ena's  constructive  efforts  and 
to  encouraae  a  peaceful  -settlement  of  the 
conflict  which  now  divides  its  troubled 
people 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  THE  ELIMINA- 
TION OP  OFFICIAL  SECRECY  ON 
OUR  ACTIVITIES  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  for  this  administration  to 
right  a  wrong  policy  It  Inherited  from 
the  Kennedy  find  Johnson  administra- 
tions. This  is  also  time  for  the  Senate  to 
stand  up  to  its  responsibilities  to  see  to 
it  that  this  correction  is  made. 

The  policy  I  speak  of  is  the  ofClcial 
secrecy  that  has  cloaked  our  activities  in 
Laos. 

I  know  what  we  are  doing  in  Laos  in 
the  Laotian — as  against  the  Vietnam — 
war.  The  Symington  subcommittee  had  4 
days  of  testimony  on  this  subject  going 
into  details  of  our  activities  that  had  not 
heretofore  been  voluntarily  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

I  know  the  numbers  involved  and  the 
rates  at  which  they  have  grown. 

What  we  are  doing  carmot  realistically 
be  characterized  as  anything  short  of 
supporting  and  participating  in  war- 
fare— activities  that  to  some  seem  to 
appear  in  low  profile. 

But  I  suggest  this  low  profile  only  exists 
against  the  bloodied  background  of  Viet- 
nam. Without  that  war,  the  activities  we 
have  undertaken  in  Laos  would  stand  out 
starkly  themselves  and  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  behind  the  current  cloak  of  ofB- 
cial  secrecy. 

The  policies  we  have  undertaken  in 
Laos  should  be  discussed  and  debated 
openly  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  the 
American  people  who  are  being  asked  to 
contribute  both  money  and  the  lives  of 
their  sons  to  this  effort  should  be  able 
to  listen,  perhaps  participate,  but  at  least 
understand  that  policy. 

Only  after  the  secrecy  is  dispensed  with 
can  we  rationally  discuss  and  debate 
what  our  role  is  or  should  be  in  that 
distant  countrj-.  The  secrecy,  if  per- 
mitted to  continue,  however,  will  cause 
increased  public  mistrust  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  policies  and  could  be  used 
as  a  precedent  to  permit  a  future  Presi- 
dent to  undertake  militai-y  interventions 
without  reference  whatever  to  Congress 
or  the  people. 

The  distortion  this  secrecy  creates  and 
the  problems  it  causes  are  best  Illustrated 
by  President  Nixon's  response  to  a  ques- 
tion on  the  subject  during  his  Monday 
press  conference. 

Asked  'what  limits"  have  been  put  on 
what  the  people  "ought  to  know  about 
the  war  that  is  going  oft  in  Laos  and  the 
American  involvement  in  it,"  the  Presi- 
dent, trying  to  adhere  to  the  awkward 
secrecy  doctrine,  provided  what  must  be 
characterized  as  a  disjointed  and  there- 
fore misleading  response:  "As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,"  the  President  said,  "the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  know  everything  they  possibly  can 
with  regard  to  any  involvement  of  the 
United  States  abroad." 

With  that  as  a  premise,  however,  the 
President  went  on,  as  he  put  it,  to  point 
"out  what  were  the  facts." 

He  began  by  saying  "There  are  no 
American  combat  troops  in  Laos."  Con- 
sidering the  official  acknowledgment  of 


"armed  reconnaissance"  and  his  own 
later  statement  about  interdiction  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  "as  it  rims  through 
Laos,"  the  President  would  have  been 
well  advised  to  say  there  are  no  American 
ground  combat  troops  In  Laos. 

The  President  then  stated  that  'our 
involvement  in  Laos"  stemmed  "from 
the  Laos  negotiation  and  accords  that 
were  arranged  by  Governor  Harriman 
during  the  Kennedy  administration.  We 
are  attempting  to  uphold  those  accords, 
and  we  are  doing  that  despite  the  fact 
that  North  Vietnam  has  50,000  troops 
in  Laos." 

The  manner  in  which  "we  are  attempt- 
ing to  uphold  those  accords"  is  in  this 
country  under  oiu-  form  of  Government 
the  question  at  issue — and  the  fact  being 
wrapped  in  secrecy. 

Does  the  public  have  the  right  to  know 
if  we  are  flying  20  missions  a  month,  20 
missions  a  week,  20  missions  a  day,  20 
missions  an  hour?  Is  there  a  point  where 
the  secrecy  about  the  extent  of  our  in- 
volvement make  a  mockery  of  the 
powers  of  Congress,  not  only  to  declare 
war  but  to  control  the  spending  of  both 
money  and  lives? 

President  Nixon  concluded  his  remarks 
on  Laos,  after  acknowledging  interdic- 
tion of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail;  "Beyond 
that,  I  don't  think  the  public  interest 
would  be  served  by  any  further  discus- 
sion." 

Thus,  the  American  people,  promised 
they  "are  entitled  to  know  everything 
they  possibly  can"  were  told  only  there 
were  no  American  combat  troops  in  Laos 
while  the  North  Vietnamese  had  50.000; 
were  told  our  involvement  came  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  attempt  to  uphold  accords 
which — though  the  President  did  not 
mention  it — call  for  all  13  signa- 
tories to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of 
Laos  but  contain  no  proviso  for  any 
coimtry — including  the  United  States— 
to  take  any  military  action  in  Laos  In 
support  of  the  Laotian  Government.  And 
to  my  knowledge,  no  President  has  ever 
sought  nor  the  Congress  granted  that 
authority. 

The  taking  of  such  military  action  on 
Presidential  authority  alone,  be  It  in  the 
air  over  Laos  or  on  the  ground — lacking 
any  specific  authorization — creates  a 
situation  that,  if  permitted  to  continue, 
could  well  come  back  In  the  future  to 
haunt  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  For  if  this  President — any  Pres- 
ident— can  sustain  such  a  secret  policy 
In  Laos,  what  is  to  prevent  any  President 
from  doing  the  same  in  Thailand,  Korea, 
or  the  Middle  East? 

We  may  be  soothed  by  the  slogan  "no 
more  Vietnams."  But  I  say  the  principle 
of  secrecy  in  Laos — the  undertaking  of 
military  action  without  public  acknowl- 
edgment and  thus  public  discussion — 
presents  a  prospect  for  the  future  that 
should  chill  those  who  seek  some  positive 
lesson  from  the  debacle  that  is  Vietnam. 

Though  the  President  declared  he  did 
not  think  the  public  interest  would  be 
served  by  any  further  discussion  beyond 
his  minimal  statement.  I  do  not  believe 
that  should  be  the  final  word. 

Next  week  the  Senate  will  have  before 
It  the  Defense  appropriation  bill.  Within 
It  are  the  funds  that  finance  not  only 


our  aid  to  the  Royal  Laotian  Govern- 
ment, but  also  the  money  for  our  own 
military  activities  in  support  of  that 
government — activities  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Will  the  administration  or  Its  sup- 
porters In  this  body  be  prepared  to  tell 
the  Senate  and  the  people  represented 
here  how  much  they  are  being  asked  to 
spend  In  the  purely  Laotian  war  during 
the  coming  year?  Is  there  a  financial 
limit  on  what  we  ourselves  will  do? 

And  what  about  the  men  who  are  be- 
ing sent  to  fight  there — to  perform  the 
"armed  reconnaissance"  and  "Interdic- 
tion" other  than  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail?  What  are  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  those  who  never  come  back  to  be  told? 

Mr.  President,  If  I  may  paraphrase 
the  President's  recent  speech,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  being  asked  to  support 
a  policy  In  Laos  which  involves  the  over- 
riding issues  of  war  and  peace,  and  they 
have  not  been  given  the  details — the 
truth — about  that  policy. 

President  Nixon's  November  3  words  on 
Vietnam  ring  hollow  on  Laos,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  change.  The 
public  Interest  would,  I  think,  be  served 
by  further  discussion  on  this  matter — 
extended  discussion  if  necessary — and 
with  the  very  money  bill  before  us  that 
finances  our  Laotian  operations,  next 
week  would  appear  to  be  the  appropriate 
time  for  such  a  discussion. 

I  know  my  colleagues  want  to  go  home 
for  Christmas.  But  there  are  issues  that 
have  been  postponed  too  long,  and  we 
should  not  limit  discussion — or  delay  a 
matter  as  important  as  this — for  in  the 
end  we  may  be  unknowingly  creating  a 
sltifatlon  where  hundreds  of  our  young 
men  may  never  get  home  for  this  holiday 
or  any  other  from  a  war  they  never  knew 
was  occurring  and  we  as  their  represen- 
tatives had  never  authorized. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  continued  w-ith  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  14580 »  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve 
economic  development  within  a  frame- 
work of  democratic  economic,  social,  and 
political  institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church j  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  89.  after  line  12.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated shall  not  exceed  $1,760,700,000." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  the  suggestion  of 
an  absence  of  a  quorum  just  to  have  the 
bells  ring? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield.  Whose  time  wiU 
the  quorum  call  be  charged  to? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  will  be  charged 
to  my  time  on  the  bill. 
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Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CNANIMOCS-CONSENT    AORRMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
<Mr.  Church  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr  Pulbrichti  or  whomever 
he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Who  yields  time' 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yea.s  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  each 
Senator'Wlll  And  on  his  lesk  a  brief  .sum- 
mary of  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
and  the  reasons  for  which  I  have  offered 
It 

I  see  no  reason  to  detain  the  Senate 
at  any  length.  The  question  presented  by 
the  amendment  Is  clearcut  Last  year. 
Congress  appropriated  $1,760,700,000  for 
economic  and  military  assistance  author- 
ized by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969.  This  amendment  would  reduce  this 
year's  authorization  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated last  year.  In  monetary  terms, 
the  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  authorized  In  the  pending  bill 
by  $206  million. 

The  reasons  for  this  proposal  are  as 
follows : 

Congress  should  not  authorize  an  In- 
crease in  foreign  aid  funds  this  year, 
when  most  domestic  programs  are  being 
cut  back  either  by  Congress  or  by  Pres- 
idential refusal  to  spend  above  the  level 
In  his  own  domestic  budget;  when  our 
adverse  balance  of  payments  will  reach 
the  vicinity  of  a  staggering  $10  billion; 
when  the  war  in  Vietnam  continues  at 
an  immense  cost;  when  a  virulent  infla- 
tion has  set  in  which  is  far  from  being 
effectively  checked;  and  when  Congress 
has  already  asked  the  President  to  sub- 
mit new  aid  proposals  not  later  than 
March  31.  1970 

The  proposed  reduction  of  $206  million 
does  not  single  out  either  economic  or 
military  assistance  In  particular.  The 
reduction  would  be  apportioned  among 
the  authorized  funds  as  the  President 
may  determine. 

The  basic  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
to  put  the  AID  Administration  on  notice 
that  the  program  is  not  to  be  expanded 
this  year  and  will  be  subjected  to  a  thor- 
ough and  far-reaching  review  next  year 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  if  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  we  will  reach  the  end  of  the 
leglslaUve  process  next  week  with  an 
AID  program  larger  than  that  for  the 
current  year. 

I  think  everyone  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  recognizes  the  need  for 


a  thoroughgoing  reexamination  of  for- 
eign aid.  We  expect  to  commence  that 
investigation  with  a  searching  Inquiry 
into  the  alternatives  to  the  present  pro- 
gram early  next  year.  In  view  of  the 
economic  condition  facing  the  coimtry. 
and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  AID 
program  itself  is  going  to  be  thoroughly 
reappraised  within  the  next  2  or  3 
months.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise 
for  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill  in  its 
present  form,  with  the  likely  effect  of 
increasing  the  foreign  aid  program  above 
the  current  level  That  is  the  simple  pur- 
po.se  of  the  amendment — to  hold  the  line 
on  foreign  aid  until  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  do  the  re\1pw  that  every- 
one recognizes  is  necessary 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  the  Senate  would  adopt  this 
amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time' 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  I  yield  mj'- 
self  2  m mutes 

If  the  .Senator  from  Idaho  had  pro- 
posed this  cut  at  the  beglniilng  of  the 
fiscal  year,  it  would  have  carried  greater 
wettrht  witii  me  But  the  AIT)  program 
has  been  earned  on  under  continuing 
resolution  for  what  will  be  the  first  6 
months  of  the  year  Therefore,  any  cut 
would  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  last 
6  months  of  operations,  which  would 
make  it  vei-j-  severe. 

The  Senator  is  offering  to  make  our 
authorization  the  same  amount  as  the 
appropriations  for  last  year.  However, 
the  House  already  has  cut  the  approprla- 
tioiLs  some  $200  million,  and  they  have 
included  In  the  appropriations  $100  mil- 
lion to  which  the  Senate  objected.  So  if 
we  should  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  it  appears  to  me 
that  It  would  In  all  probability  require 
a  very  heavy  slash  for  the  last  6  months 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  e.tpired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  continuing  this 
program  for  only  another  6  months,  un- 
der the  Senate  authorization  bill.  I  think 
we  had  better  let  them  go  through  the 
rest  of  the  year  without  a  slash  which 
would  be  large  enough  so  that  it  would 
be  quite  embarrassmg.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee grantmg  the  entire  amount  author- 
ized by  the  Senate;  and  if  they  did.  I 
certainly  cannot  see  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  agreeing  with  it. 

So  I  would  like  to  see  this  bill  go 
through  as  the  Senate  has  already  rec- 
ommended for  the  remainder  of  this  fis- 
cal year,  which  soon  will  be  here. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  this  amendment  and  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  it. 

The  minimum  request  for  this  program 
made  by  the  Nixon  administration  al- 
ready has  been  reduced  by  .some  $600 
million,  as  I  understand  it.  and  this  pro- 
posal woUld  cut  it  further. 


I  think  we  realize  that  Congress  has 
been  very  critical  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  rightfully  so.  Congress  has 
been  seeking  to  tighten  up  on  it  to  make 
sure  that  the  money  is  well  spent,  and  I 
think  most  Members  of  Congress  are  in 
sympathy  with  that  general  purpose.  But 
we  can  go  too  far — particularly,  when  we 
'  have  a  new  administration  and  a  new 
;  administrator  of  the  AID  program,  who 
happens  to  be  from  my  State.  Dr.  John 
Hanna,  the  \ery  able  and  very  competent 
former  president  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. He  is  very  anxious  and  deter- 
mined to  do  a  good  Job.  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  start  out  by  cutting  the 
ground  out  from  under  him. 

In  my  humble  opinion.  I  believe  that 
the  committee  already  has  cut  back  too 
far  so  far  as  this  authorization  bill  Is 
concerned,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
cut  further  by  adopting  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  IdtJio. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  Church 
amendment  does  not  designate  the  parts 
of  the  program  in  which  the  cuts  shall 
be  made.  I  am  very  fearful  that  if  the 
administration  is  required  to  cut  the  pro- 
gram, say,  25  percent  for  the  last  6 
months  of  the  year,  they  could  not  cut 
supporting  assistance,  so  they  tell  me, 
and  get  the  troops  out  of  Vietnam,  which 
they  hope  to  do.  I  am  afraid  they  would 
cut  out  development  loans,  technical  as- 
.sistance,  and  those  phases  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  lose.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  just 
the  fear  I  have,  because  I  did  not  know 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  was  going  to 
offer  this  amendment,  and  therefore  I 
had  no  time  to  contact  anyone. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  y-ield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  the  com- 
mittee first  considered  the  bill  in  execu- 
tive -session.  I  proposed  about  the  same 
thing  Before  going  ahead.  I  consulted 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  .'^ee  how  one  might  pro- 
ceed with  a  continuing  resolution.  I  gave 
some  of  the  reasons  for  such  a  resolution 
in  my  opening  remarks  and  I  shall  not 
reiterate  them  now. 

Such  a  resolution  would  have  left  the 
administration  with  the  flexibility  to  ap- 
ply the  amounts  as  they  saw  fit.  in  def- 
erence to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  He  is  an  able  man  and  I 
am  sure  we  could  trust  him  to  use  good 
judgment. 

With  regard  to  supporting  asslstsmce, 
I  think  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
ample  funds  to  bring  the  troops  home  if 
the  decision  is  made  to  bring  them  home. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  would  affect  that  par- 
ticular point. 

The  real  issue,  as  I  have  tried  to  point 
out.  is  that  this  existing  bilateral  aid  pro- 
gram is  obsolete  and  has  run  its  course. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  support  foreign 
aid  if  it  is  given  on  a  nonpolitical  and  a 
multilateral  basis. 

We  just  heard  a  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  with  regard  to  how  our 
intervention  through  the  bilateral  aid 
program  embarrasses  us.  We  had  that 
situation  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  it  has 
happened  all  over  the  world. 
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In  the  beglrming  with  the  Marshall 
plan,  this  was  not  a  problem  because  the 
Europeans  created  their  own  multilateral 
board.  The  plan  was  drawn  up  to  accom- 
modate such  a  concept.  It  has  been  the 
only  successful  part  of  our  entire  foreign 
aid  effort. 

We  have  misled  ourselves,  because  of 
the  success  of  that  effort,  by  trjing  to  fol- 
low that  course  throughout  the  world 
but  on  a  bilateral  basis,  and  it  has  not 
been  successful.  It  has  helped  to  get  us 
entangled  in  such  places  as  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Thailand. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  once 
told  me  that  one  of  the  reasons  Justifying 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  was  the  aid 
program;  that  the  aid  bUl  indicated  Con- 
gress approved  of  the  climate  of  inter- 
vention in  that  country.  That  was  one  of 
the  first  times  I  realized  how  far  out  of 
line  we  were  getting  by  permitting  such  a 
procedure. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  a  good  amendment.  It  sim- 
ply holds  the  aid  program  in  status  quo, 
pending  the  development  of  a  new  pro- 
gram. With  all  the  talk  about  the  Peter- 
son committee  and  the  requirement  of 
the  President  to  report  and  make  rec- 
ommendations by  the  end  of  March,  I 
am  quite  sure  there  will  be  a  new  pro- 
gram submitted  to  the  Senate.  I  hope  it 
will  have  a  hea\'y  emphasis  on  multilat- 
eral assistance  and  a  very  small  bilateral 
aspect.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  some  bi- 
lateral program;  but  that  should  be  kept 
to  a  minimum. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.      > 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  when  these  2  minutes  have  expired, 
all  of  his  time  will  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  concur  in  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  see  no 
justification  for  Increasing  the  foreign 
aid  program  this  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  it  should  be  reduced;  but 
in  any  case  it  should  not  be  Increased. 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  just  to 
sum  up,  everyone  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gram knows  that  it  needs  a  thorough- 
going overhaul.  It  may  be  we  will  have 
to  develop  other  alternatives  to  the  pres- 
ent program  in  the  future.  Soon  we  will 
be  examining  that  question  in  a  proper 
way.  All  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 
hold  the  present  program  in  status  quo. 
If  this  amendment  Is  not  agreed  to,  I 
fefir  the  program  will  be  enlarged,  be- 
cause once  the  present  level  of  spending 
authorized  by  the  pending  bill  is  com- 
promised with  the  higher  House  au- 
thorization, we  will  have  an  enlarged 
program  and  the  appropriations  process 
is  not  likely  to  cut  it  beneath  the  present 
level. 

However,  if  we  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment, we  can  be  relatively  assured  that 
the  present  level  will  be  maintained  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months,  when  the  en- 


tire subject  will  be  taken  up  and  revlejBetl' 
by  Congress.  '''^ 

In  view  of  the  economic  conditions 
facing  the  country  today,  this  is  a  pru- 
dent amendment.  In  view  of  the  status 
of  the  aid  program  and  its  need  for  re- 
vision, this  is  an  amendment  completely 
in  line  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  hope 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  when 
it  wa^  first  suggested  in  our  committee 
that  we  have  a  continuing  resolution  it 
seemed  to  me  that  was  probably  the  easy 
way  out.  But  then  we  did  have  objection. 
I  think  undoubtedly  the  attitude  of  the 
House  would  be  against  it.  I  think  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  would  be  opposed, 
to  it. 

Then  the  alternative  plan  was  agreed 
to  by  our  committee  to  go  through  the 
suggested  appropriations,  decide  on  that, 
and  then  send  simply  that  part  to  the 
conference,  and  then  everything  would 
be  in  conference.  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
easier  way  and  a  more  satisfactory  way. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  my  good 
friend  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, knows  that  I  have  always  sup- 
ported him  in  his  multilateral  proposi- 
tions, and  I  will  continue  to  support  him. 
I  agree  also  In  the  statement  that  we 
should  review  this  matter  carefully  dur- 
ing the  next  session.  I  am  not  at  all  cer- 
tain we  can  do  that  in  the  time  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  would  operate.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  come  nearer  getting  a  con- 
clusion on  the  bill  before  we  adjourn 
than  we  can  hope  to  do  if  we  decide 
on  a  continuing  resolution.  I  think  it  is 
a  practical  tiling  to  do  as  we  reported  it 
from  the  committee. 

For  that  reason,  while  I  have  no  great 
enthusiasm  one  way  or  the  other,  I 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  oppose  it,  and  I  oppose  it  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  believe  that  any 
President  has  to  have  a  reasonably  viable 
foreign  assistance  program  if  he  is  going 
to  be  successful  in  the  development  of  a 
responsible  program  with  other  coim- 
tries  who  need  this  kind  of  assistance. 

What  I  am  saying  here  is  no  different 
from  what  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  several  times  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  later,  In  support  of 
President  Johnson. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  we  would  cut 
this  item  at  this  particular  time  when  we 
need  all  of  this  money  to  carry  on  these 
programs.  For  example,  foreign  assist- 
ance is  needed  to  enable  us  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  to  get  into  a  position  where 
we  can  withdraw  troops.  For  these  rea- 
sons and  because  I  have  supported  for- 
eign aid  programs  in  the  past — not  that 
I  have  not  criticized  them — and  because 
this  is  1  percent  of  our  total  budget,  I 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 


from  Idaho.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Akder- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'  Mr.  Gore)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  oflacial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  detained  on  oflQcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frwn 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  is  paired  with 
the  senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay."  If  pres- 
ent and  voting  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  41, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


[No.  227  Leg. r 

YEAS — 41 

Allen 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

Bible 

Gravel 

Murphv 

Burdick 

Gumey 

Nelson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holllngs 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Churcli 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Cook 

Inouye 

Russell 

Cranston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Dominlck 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McClellan 

wmiams,  Del. 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 
NAYS-43 

Aiken 

Hansen 

PeU 

Allott 

Harris 

Percy 

Baker 

Hart 

Rlblcoff 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Holland 

Scott 

Case 

Jackson 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McGee 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Goodell 

Packwood 

Griffin 

Pastore 

, 

NOT  VOTIN<3— 16 

Anderson 

Long 

Smith,  m. 

Bellmon 

Mathias 

Symington 

Cannon 

Miller 

Tydings 

Gtoldwater 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

(jore 

MiiRkle 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

So  Mr.  Church's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  GRIFFIN 
made  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa^ 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  IS  open  to  further  amendment 
Lf  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  m  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  1.S  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  or  tne 
bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage 
The  yeas  and  oays  were  ordered 
The  qu«tion-is  on  passage  of  the  bill 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT    Mr.    President,    I 
yield   5   minutes   to   my   colleague     Mr 
McClell.^n  ' . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  program,  in  1946,  I  believe  it  was, 
I  enthu-siastically  supported  it  because 
I  felt  there  was  an  obligation  on  tlie  part 
of  our  Government — and,  in  fact,  a  sreat 
opportunity  for  us — to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  rehabilitating  those  nation.^  that 
had  sufTered  great  devastation  during 
World  War  II.  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported what  was  then  called  the 
Marshall  plan 

I  continued  to  support  the  program, 
somewhat  relucUntlS'  after  1950,  until 
1954 

Beginning  in  1955,  and  since  that  tuiie. 
I  have  voted  a^'aiast  the  authon7alion 
bills  and  the  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram I  have  done  so  because  I  felt  that 
the  program  was  fast  degenerating  into 
nothing  but  a  giveaway  program  and 
that  much  of  the  money  was  being  spent 
in  vain,  in  so  far  as  our  professed  ob- 
jectives were  concerned,  and  tl'.at  we 
were  makins  a  futile  attempt  to  buy 
fnends  with  the  expenditures  under  this 
foreign  aid  program 

I  still  am  of  that  same  opinion.  I  have 
not  changed  my  view.  And.  that  purpose 
iias  failed  We  have  m  fact  lost  friends. 
We  have  fewer  now  than  we  had  when 
this  proiiram  ber;an 

In  1965,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at;ainst  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill  At  that  time  I  urijed  that 
tliis  program  be  stopped  and  that  we 
start  anew,  and  if  there  was  any  merit 
for  expenditures  of  this  kind,  that  the 
whole  program  should  be  revised  In  that 
address.  .Tsaid: 

Mr  President.  I  was  dlsappi>lntei.l  that 
etfurts  to  end  the  present  roreign  aiU  pri.- 
gram  did  not  prevail  earlier  this  year  when 
•*e  considered  the  authorization  bill  The 
American  people  have  been  saddled  with 
this  burdensome  program  long  enough  and 
It  u  regrettable  that  Congress  failed  to 
grasp  the  opportunity  offered  at  that  time 
to  impose  a  deadline  on  this  program  and 
call  for  .1  re-ex.aii;nallon  ut  objectives  that 
our  national  self-interest  dictates  we  should 
pursue  in  this  field. 


Since  that  time  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended.  If  the  figures 
that  have  been  provided  me  are  correct, 
we  have  spent  a  total  of  $135.5  billion  in 
this  program  since  1946.  Of  that  amount. 
$116,805  billion  has  not  been  recovered. 
We  will  never  get  this  money  back.  It  is 
gone  In  other  words,  we  are  out  that 
much  money. 

That  amounts  to  more  than  $5.3  billion 
a  year.  We  certainly  have  not  gotten 
that  much  benefit  from  it.  In  fact,  ever 
since  1950  we  could  have  well  dispensed 
with  the  entire  program.  We  would  have 
saved  billions  of  dollars  had  we  done  so. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  to  express  my  encour- 
agement m  the  contents  of  Its  report.  I 
read  from  page  4  thereof: 

When  all  is  considered.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  committee  ha-s  recommended  a 
foreign  aid  bill  at  all  this  year 

I  agree,  Mr.  President. 

The  fact  that  It  did  so  is  recogjutlon  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee  members  that 
the  program  Is  In  the  natlon.il  Interest  and 
should  be  continued  until  a  better  alterna- 
tive Is  found  However,  a  substantial  minor- 
ity believes  that  the  program  approved  goes 
far  beyond  that  Justified,  in  view  of  our 
perilous  economic  situation,  vast  social  needs, 
and  overcommitment  around  the  world. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  accord  with  the 
minority  views  I  am  encouraged  that 
such  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee now  have  that  \iew;  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  that  view,  the  next  time  we 
have  before  us  an  authorization  bill  for 
foreign  aid,  will  prevail  m  the  commit- 
tee, and  no  bill  w  ill  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  e.xpired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  ask  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recokp,  followmg  my  remarks,  ex- 
cerpts from  my  speech  before  the  Senate 
on  foreign  aid  appropriations  m  March 
of   1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.->  .so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  this  foreign  aid  program 
continues  to  worsen.  It  is  worse  now  than 
it  was  in  1965.  Foreign  aid  should  have 
been  -^topped  then.  It  should  be  stopped 
now.  I  hope  this  is  the  last  time  that 
there  will  be  presented  to  this  body  a 
measure  of  this  character. 

There  is  still  around  $5  billion  in  the 
pipeline,  aside  from  this  authority  and 
aside  from  what  we  will  appropriate  this 
year.  That  S5  billion,  when  expended. 
should  be  the  end  of  this  futile,  give- 
away, boondoggling,  worldwide  program. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  once  again  vote 
against  this  unwarranted  waste  of  public 
funds. 

Exhibit  1 

F'  REIGN    Aro    APPROPaiATiONS,     (HR.    10871) 

.  Remarks   of   Senator   John   L    McClclan. 

In  the  U  3.  Senate) 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
pending    foreign    aid    appropriation   bill.   It 


represents  an  extravagant  waste  of  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  in  furtherance  of  misguided 
or  confused  policies.  The  American  people 
are  increasingly  opposed  to  this  vast  pro- 
gram of  waste,  and  I  have  been  opposed  to 
it  since  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  era 

I  think  most  would  agree  that  the  aid 
and  assistance  furnished  under  the  Marshall 
Plan  to  countries  devastated  by  war  was  a 
graphic  demonstration  of  America's  hu- 
manitarian concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  certainly  was  in 
the  best  tradition  of  our  concept  of  democ- 
racy in  action  I  supported  It.  But  that 
program  had  guidelines,  definite  goals,  and 
cooperation  by  the  recipients.  It  served  a 
worthy  purp>ose  and  was  successful. 

Today  more  than  $100  billion  later,  we 
find  an  almle.ss  foreign  aid  program  floating 
about  in  a  sea  of  bewilderment  that  is  at 
odds  with  reality  The  most  tangible,  realis- 
tic thlnK  about  the  program  Is  its  exces- 
sive co.st.  while  Its  Intangible  results  have 
been  Increased  Involvement  with  more  and 
more  countries,  growing  resentment  by  the 
recipients  of  our  aid,  and  deepening  con- 
cern over  the  direction  in  which  this  drift- 
ing program  is  taking  the  United  States. 

Since  fiscal  year  1946,  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  In  .in  outpotirlng  of  Amer- 
ic.in  ta.x  dollars  at  alarming  proportions  un- 
der the  guise  or  foreign  aid.  Some  110  coun- 
tries and  territories  of  the  world  have  been 
served  by  it  Todav.  anyone  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  demonstrate  anv  concrete,  con- 
structive results  achieved  during  the  past 
few  years  as  a  consequence  of  this  folly. 

In  the  post-World  War  II  period,  the  public 
debt  of  this  Nation  has  risen  by  almost  $50 
billion  Tins  means  that  we  have  been  bor- 
rowing money  to  finance  this  foreign  aid 
program 

The  Russians  have  said  that  they  will 
bury  us.  The  only  way  we  will  be  buried  Is 
10  burv  ourselves  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  continuing  deficit  spending  that  will  be 
followed  bv  inflation  and  economic  chaos. 

The  best  hope  for  the  free  world  In  the 
long  run  Is  a  strong  .America — strong  both 
mihtanlv  and  economically.  All  too  often 
we  rely  onlv  on  our  military  might  and  tend 
to  forget  the  vital  Importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  strong  economv  and  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icies. In  fact.  It  has  become  fashionable  and 
sophisticated  to  think  only  In  terms  of  def- 
icit spending  and  larger  indebtedness. 

Many  feel— and  our  Government  is  now 
proceeding  on  the  theory— that  in  relation  to 
the  rise  in  the  gross  national  product,  an  in- 
crease m  the  national  debt  of  $4  or  $5  billion 
annually  Is  of  no  consequence:  that  this 
excessive  spending  is  a  healthy  stimulant; 
that  large  annual  deficits  create  no  inflaOon- 
arv  pressures 

Mr.  President,  with  that  premise,  I  do  not 
agree  Heavy  habitual  deficit  spending  can- 
not possibly  continue  indefinitely  without 
detrimental'  effects  This,  couple''  with  the 
critical  balance  of  payments  deficit  and  re- 
lated factors,  could  c.iuse  serious  trouble,  and 
I  believe  will  do  so,  if  not  remedied. 

The  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  was 
S3  474  billion,  and  our  debt  limit  now  stands 
at  $329  binion.  I  suggest  that  one  means 
of  reducing  the  deficit  of  $3  474  billion  would 
have  been  to  eliminate  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grim-    or  at  least  a  portion  of  It. 

The  pending  bill  seeks  .ipproprlatlons  of 
$3  907  billion  for  foreign  assistance  but  the 
agriculture  appropriations  request  Includes 
*1  658  billion  for  the  food -for -peace  program 
.so  we  are  dealing  with  total  foreign  aid  ex- 
pendittires  of  more  than  $5.5  billion.  .  .  . 

Mr  President.  I  was  disappointed  that  ef- 
forts to  end  the  present  foreign  aid  program 
did  not  prevail  earlier  this  year  when  we  con- 
sidered the  authorization  bill.  The  American 
people  have  been  saddled  with  this  burden- 
some program  long  enough  and  It  Is  regret- 
table that  Congress  failed  to  grasp  the  op- 
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portunlty  offered  at  that  time  to  ImpoM  a 
deadline  on  this  program  and  call  for  a  re- 
examination of  objectives  that  our  national 
self-interest  dictates  we  should  pursue  in 
this  field. 

We  have  given  repeated  expreeslons  of  this 
Nation's  humanitarian  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  but  In  so 
doing.  I  wonder  If  we  have  not  lost  sight  of 
the  reason  why  we  took  the  liUtlatlve  in  of- 
fering foreign  aid  following  World  War  n. 
Was  It  not  then  our  purpose  to  rebuild  coun- 
tries torn  asunder  by  wm — was  It  not  to  res- 
urrect suffering  economies — and  was  not  this 
latter  goal   tied  explicitly  to  our  own  self- 
interest   In  promoting  world   markets?  But 
how  is  the  interest  of  America  served  under 
today's   program?   Surely   America's    welfarw 
and  future  destiny  are  not  dependent  upon 
our  perpetuating  this   useless  and  frultle« 
policy  of  indiscriminate  foreign  aid  spending. 
If  this  Nation  has  something  to  contribute 
to  mankind — as  I  am  convinced  th-.t  it  does — 
then    it    must    surely    be    something    a   bit 
grander  than  mere  benevolence.  The  greatest 
gift  that  this  country  can  ever  hope  to  offer 
other  nations  of  the  world  Is  the  simple  no- 
tion of  self-goveriunent — the  simple  notion 
of  individual  freedom — and  the  simple  prin- 
ciples of  the  free  enterprise  system.  And.  Mr. 
President,    these    are    precious    commodities 
that   gold   alone  cannot   buy.   Nor  are  they 
exportable  In  insrtant  form.  For  these  simple 
notions  to  take  root  and  flourish  they  must 
fall  on  receptive  soils.  Therein,  I  think,  lies 
the  fault  with  much  of  our  previous  efforts 
with    foreign   aid.    We   have   sought   to   sow 
before  the  grounds   were  prepared — and  in 
many  Instances  before  the  fields  were  even 
cleared.  We  tend  to  forget,  or  overlook,  that 
what  this  great  country  achieved  in  Just  a 
few  short  years  has  not  been  equaled  by  other 
countries    boasting    civilizations    extending 
back    centuries    before    America    was    dis- 
covered.   The    significant    technological    ad- 
vances made  in  our  space  program  are  ample 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  are  able  on  oc- 
casion to  "leapfrog"  as  It  were  in  attaining 
even  more  advanced  and  sophisticated  levels. 
But  I  think  we  err  when  we  think  we  can 
apply    this    leapfrogging    technique    to    the 
developing  nations  of  the  world  by  simply 
giving  them  money. 

And  how  will  the  future  historians  assay 
the  role  our  foreign  aid  program  played  in 
the  bitter  struggle  between  India  and  Pakis- 
tan? Two  neighboring  nations  have  been 
locked  In  combat,  using  American  supplied 
weapons  and  money  furnished  under  the 
i?uise  of  foreign  aid  testify  to  the  crj-lng  need 
for  a  reappraisal  of  this  program.  At  the  mo- 
.ment  a  cease-fire  agreement  is  in  effect,  but 
at  most  it  is  fragile  and  insecure. 

Billions  of  dollars  and  untold  weapons  of 
war  have  been  poured  Into  both  countries. 
Almost  $8  billion  In  economic  aid  alone  has 
been  dumped  into  these  countries  since  World 
War  II.  I  $5.2  billion  for  India  and  $2.6  billion 
for  Pakistan).  And  to  what  end?  Certainly 
not  so  that  they  could  afford  to  fight  like 
sp'.)iled  children.  A  nation  with  the  resources 
of  America  should  exercise  the  greatest  possi- 
ble caution  and  prudence  in  any  program  to 
share  its  bounty  with  the  less  fortunate  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

The  combatants  In  that  struggle  cannot 
afford  the  burdensome  toll  that  war  exacts. 
And,  one  wonders  if  that  conflagration  would 
have  flared  and  spread  without  the  aid  furn- 
ished by  us.  But  this  much  we  can  foresee, 
that  regardless  of  the  outcome,  more  raids 
will  be  made  on  America's  treasury. 

Americans  seem  increasingly  to  be  geared 
to  a  credit-card  way  of  life,  but  I  seriously 
doubt  America's  capacity — great  as  It  Is — 
can  long  honor  credit  cards  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  read  of  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  associated  with  the  foreign 
aid  program  so  much  over  the  years  that  we 
t-end  to  accept  It — waste — as  Inevitable.  How- 
ever, this  year,  no  less  authority  than  the 


General  Accoimtlng  OfBce,  the  auditing 
agency  for  the  Congress.  Indicted  the  pro- 
gram by  saying  that  there  is  more  waste  in 
the  foreign  aid  agency  than  In  any  other 
civilian  agency  In  the  Government.  Testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Comptroller  General.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, said:  ".  .  .  the  aid  program  Is  In  a  class 
by  itself  with  respect  to  waste." 

And  In  this  instance  he  wasn't  referring 
to  the  shipment  of  TV  sets  for  Jungle  villages 
with  no  electric  power,  or  to  shipment  of 
"royal  bee"  sex  rejuvenator  for  NatlonaUst 
China.  The  Comptroller  General  was  speak- 
ing in  terms  of  waste  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
For  example,  the  Comptroller  pointed  out 
that  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  bureau  handling  the  foreign  aid 
program,  unnecessarily  spent  almost  $4  mil- 
lion to  finance  goods  produced  in  one  ald- 
recelving  country  for  shipment  to  other  aid- 
receiving  countries,  even  though  such  pur- 
chases could  have  been  made  with  U.C.- 
owned  foreign  currencies  in  those  countries 
rather  than  with  dollars. 

Also,  some  $7  million  in  interest  was  lost 
in  the  Republic  of  China  in  a  two-year  period 
because  someone  neglected  to  get  an  agree- 
ment whereby  the  Chinese  government 
should  pay  interest  on  the  large  holdings  of 
U.S. -owned  foreign  currency  In  that  country. 
The  Comptroller  reported  that  the  Turkish 
bituminous  coal  industry  continued  to  suffer 
from  Inefficient  operations  despite  U.S.  dollar 
and  foreign  currency  aid  of  at  least  $68  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  about  $18  million  had  been 
provided  to  three  enterprises  for  the  procure- 
ment and  erection  of /facilities  (grain  storage 
facilities,  meat-packing  plants,  and  a  coal- 
drying  plant)  whici  were  barely  used,  al- 
though they  had  been  completed  for  2  or 
more  years. 

The  assistance  furnished  ^ad  contributed 
little  toward  improving  operations  of  the 
enterprises. 

Also,  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
^ported  that  about  $54  million  in  grant-in-aid 
assistance  for  development  projects  in  the 
Philippines  had  been  furnished  which  sub- 
stantially exceeded  Philippine  capablhtles  to 
effecttvely  absorb,  maintain,  and  utilize  with 
the  limited  country  funds  allocated  for  this 
purpose.  As  a  result,  the  projects,  involving 
highways,  dredges,  piers  and  wells,  had  not 
achieved  the  economic  development  benefits 
that  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  had 
adequate  levels  of  support  been  made  avail- 
able by  the  Philippine  Government. 

Added  to  these  wasteful  examples  are,  of 
course,  the  oft-repeated  incidents  of  provid- 
ing countries  with  equipment  far  too  so- 
phisticated for  adaptation  and  use  by  the  re- 
cipient, and  the  many  failures  to  get  firm 
commitments  from  recipient  countries 
whereby  proper  maintenance  and  use  will 
be  made  of  equipment  and/or  facilities  fur- 
nished with  American  dollars. 

•  •  •  «  • 

These  problems  are  bad  enough,  but  they 
reflect  primarily  on  the  administration  of 
this  program.  Another  area  that  to  me  is  in- 
tolerable reflects  primarily  on  the  policy  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  And  that  intolerable 
situation  Is  where  American  property  has 
been  attacked,  burned  and  destroyed  in  the 
very  countries  receiving  our  aid.  In  Pakistan 
Just  this  week  a  mob  of  several  thousand 
attacked  our  embassy  in  Karachi  and  burned 
a  U.S.I.S.  library.  And  other  an tl -American 
demonstrations  occurred  in  Lahore  and 
Dacca.  .  .  . 

We  seem  to  have  engendered  a  widely  held 
view  that  this  country  owes  an  obligation 
to  aid  every  less  developed  country  In  the 
world  and  we  certainly  are  not  helping  to 
dispel  this  misconception  by  tolerating  con- 
tinued abuses  of  our  personnel  and  property 
abroad. 

Earlier  this  year  a  tabulation  of  such  in- 
cidents printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
listed  51  occurrences  of  this  nature  between 
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July  1962  and  Etecpmber  1964.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  these  insufferable  abuses,  Mr. 
President,  and  yet  we  continue  to  tolerate 
them.  .  .  . 

Consider  the  situation  with  Nasser  of  Egypt 
who  says  we  can  take  oiu'  aid  and  Jump  In 
the  lake,  and  yet  we  give  him  more.  Or 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia  who  says  he  doesn't 
need  our  foreign  aid  and  then  he  conflscates 
our  rubber  plantaUons  and  libraries.  Each  of 
these  countries  has  received  U.S.  aid  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $1  billion  since  World  War  II. 
And  what  of  France,  a  country  owing  us 
bilUons  in  war  debts,  while  General  de  Gaulle 
seeks  to  embarr^  the  United  States  by 
making  repeated  calls  on  our  gold  reserves. 
We  provide  no  direct  aid  to  Prance  now. 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  unprecedent- 
ed—nearly $10  billion— we  have  extended  to 
France  over  the  years  since  1946  has  gone 
for  naught  so  far  as  General  de  Gaulle's 
gratitude  is  concerned.  Perhaps  we  should  re- 
quire that  France  repay  her  World  War  I 
debts  of  $6.5  billion  in  gold.  Certainly  this 
would  be  in  keeping  with  De  GavUle's  princi- 
ples, and  his  peculiar  passion  for  gold. 

Burned  American  libraries  and  smashed 
embassy  windows  stand  as  stark  reminders 
that  the  billions  of  dollars  this  Nation  has 
contributed  are  not  enough  to  buy  friend- 
ship. Indeed,  they  furmsh  ample  evidence 
that  dollar  diplomacy  has  never  and  will 
never  prove  a  successful  substitute  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining,  on  the  basis  of  Jus- 
tice and  reciprocal  respect,  effective  inter- 
national relations. 

This  country — the  wealthiest  nation  the 
world  has  ever  known— is  still  not  so  abun- 
dantly rich  that  it  can  rely  solely  on  the 
dollar  to  promote  and  protect  oiu-  interests 
and  position  abroad. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  deleterious  impact  that  the 
continuing  foreign  aid  program  has  on  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Members  are  well  aware  of  this  situation, 
and  will  recall  that  only  a  short  time  ago 
Congress  was  asked  to  enact  the  gold  cover 
bill  in  order  to  afford  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  con- 
tinuing U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit.  I 
have  long  been  a  critic  of  policies  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  predicament  this  defi- 
cit has  presented,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
foreign  aid.  However,  I  supported  the  gold 
cover  legislation  on  the  basis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's assurances  of  taking  affirmative  action 
to  reduce  and  eliminate  this  deficit  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  that  measure. 

And  the  restilt  today  is  not  a!tof">+^<"-  re- 
assuring in  that  regard,  Mr.  President.  I 
realize  that  it  is  perhaps  still  too  early  to 
expect  any  significant  or  sustained  re'-oryfl 
of  the  trend  that  gave  rise  to  this  oroblem. 
but  it  is  a  serious  matter  and  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  consequences  it  may  bring. 
The  United  States  has  had  14  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  in  the  past  15  years,  total- 
ing $35  billion,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  relax 
our  efforts  to  arrest  and  reverse  this  trend. 

And  I  think  it  Is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
-'orelgn  aid  will  continue  to  adversely  affect 
our  balance-of-paj-ments  position. 

In  this  connection  we  might  do  well  to 
heed  the  warnings  recently  issued  by  Federal 
Beser\-e  Chairman  William  McC.  Martin  on 
the  similarities  of  the  conditions  today  with 
those  of  the  1920  era.  .A.t  that  time.  Just  as 
now.  he  said,  Britain  and  the  United. States 
were  both  in  balan?e-of-r>a'<'Tr'ents  difficul- 
ties and  Prance  decided  to  convert  its  pay- 
ments' surplus  into  gold. 

We  need  to  bear  this  In  mind  as  we  con- 
sider the  pending  foreign  aid  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  we  need  improvement  in  the 
clarity  and  meanlngfulness  of  our  policies  to 
the  end  that  confusion  will  be  eliminated 
and  misunderstandings  will  be  avoided.  We 
Should  endeavor  to  provide  a  more  positive 
leadership,  defining  ovir  purpose  and  objec- 
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tivM  In  l&nguAge  tb«t  will  tuurdly  p«rmlt  mls- 
latwprstAtlon  and  In  c«mii  iiimt  n«ltb«r 
Mend  nor  ro«  «boulil  mlauodervtmnd. 

Mr.  PrwUl«nt.  If  w«  ««r«  to  shut  off  any 
further  MaLscanoe  this  y«rj  minute  we  would 
•tlli  and  the  foreign  aid  plpeUne  clogged 
with  many  onapont  UiilonB  ot  Amerloan  dol- 
lar*— •pproxlmately  »a.  000. 000. 000  now.  I 
thtnX  that  U  la  cLme  to  turn  off  the  spigot 
and  claaf  the  pipeline,  and  then  chart  a 
olear  oourae  before  we  dare  set  sail  again 
on  the  expensive  expanse  of  the  foreign  aid 
•ea. 

Let  UB  not  pave  the  road  tn  eoonorolc  chaoa 
with  lU-ooncetTod  programs  contrived  and 
peddled  with  the  zeal  of  a  missionary .  If  we 
are  to  remain  in  this  foreign  aid  buatneae — 
and  this  now  seems  as  certain  as  death  and 
taxes — then  let's  be  a  bit  more  hard-headed 
In  our  transactions  and  promote  the  formula 
that  made  Amedoa  great  a  formula  of 

•elf-help,  self-reliance  and  self-interest. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  yield  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Virginia   5   minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  vote  ^malnst  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill 

I  see  no  Justification  for  increasing 
this  program,  as  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  do  We  should  be  reducinj? 
Federal  expenditures  for  nonessential 
programs 

During  the  past  23  years,  more  than 
1122  billion  has  been  spent  on  foreign 
aid:  and  in  addition  to  that.  $60  bil- 
lion in  interest  has  been  paid  by  the 
American  taxpayer 

It  seems  to  me  this  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  outmoded. 

It  needs  to  be  modernized  if  it  is  to 
be  continued.  I  agree  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  stopped  and.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  foreign  aid  program,  it  should 
be  revised,  revitalized,  and  modernized. 

Therefore.  M""  President.  I  shall  vote 
in  the  negative  when  the  roll  is  called 
on  the  foreign  aid  authorization. 

Mr.  FULB.UGHT  Mr  President.  I 
yield  2  minites  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President.  I  speak 
this  afternoon  as  one  who  has  customar- 
ily supported  the  foreign  aid  program 
in  the  past.  I  believe  in  the  principle 
of  giving  assistance  to  less  fortunate 
peoples.  I  believe  that  the  United  States, 
within  Its  means,  has  an  obligation  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world.  So  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  shall  cast  my 
vote  agtunst  the  foreign  aid  bill  this 
year 

I  do  so  because  the  bill  has  been  so 
changed,  with  the  passing  years,  that  it 
no  longer  represents  sin  aid  program  at 
all.  Early  next  year,  when  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  address  the  Senate  on  this 
subject  m  a  more  detailed,  considered, 
and  contemplative  way,  I  shall  attempt 
to  illustrate  why  this  is  no  longer  an  aid 
program  m  any  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Su£9ce  It  to  say  today  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where.  In  the  fiscal 
year  last  concluded.  $193  million  more 
came  back  into  the  United  States, 
through  the  foreign  aid  program,  than 
left  the  county  in  aid  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. When  the  program  reaches  that 
point,  it  is  no  longer  an  aid  program  to 
foreign  countries;  it  is  rather,  if  any- 


thing, an  aid  program  to  ourselves.  By 
tying  American  loans  to  the  purchase 
of  American  goods  and  services,  this 
has  become  simply  an  elaborate  Govern- 
ment subsidy  to  procure  goods  and  serv- 
ices m  this  country  for  use  abroad. 

As  such,  it  merely  adds  to  the  totality 
of  public  expenditures  at  a  time  when 
inflationary  pressures  really  Impose  an 
obligation  upon  Congress  to  cut  back  on 
such  spending. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  make 
a  detailed,  factual,  and  carefuUy  consid- 
ered argument  against  the  foreign  aid 
program,  as  it  is  presently  constituted 
and  administered,  when  time  permits, 
but  until  that  time  comes,  this  brief  ex- 
planation will  have  to  do.  I  shall  vote 
agamst  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  today  there 
are  3 'a  billion  people  Inhabiting  this 
planet.  This  is  half  a  billion  more  than 
there  were  only  10  years  ago  and  only 
half  the  number  there  will  be  by  the  year 
2000  if  the  current  trend  In  [X)pulation 
growth  continues. 

By  the  end  of  this  century,  then,  there 
will  be  7  biUion  people  to  share  in  the 
resources  found  here  on  eartW  It  is  no 
wonder  that  in  his  message  on  population 
growth  to  the  Congress  the  President 
said: 

One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to  hu- 
man destiny  In  the  last  third  of  this  century 
will  be  the  growth  of  the  population. 

While  a  growing  population  presents 
serious  oroblems  in  alreadv  develooed 
nations  such  as  our  own.  it  is  a  par- 
ticularly grave  challenge  to  those  coun- 
tries which  are  stUl  underdeveloped.  In 
these  countries,  the  benefits  of  economic 
and  social  development  can  be  greatly 
endangered  or  totally  negated  by  too 
rapid  a  population  growth.  Agricultural 
progress  will  not  meet  the  nutritional 
needs  of  the  people.  Industrial  advance- 
ment will  not  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Educational  facilities  will  not  meet 
the  aspirations  of  their  youth. 

It  IS.  therefore,  imperative  that  ade- 
quate, effective  family  planning  pro- 
grams be  mitiated  in  these  countries. 
The  North  Atlantic  Assembly  recognized 
this  need  when  its  members  adopted  a 
resolution  I  submitted  on  population 
growth.  By  unnanlmously  approving  this 
resolution,  the  assembly  recommended 
that  "all  countries  give  the  highest  prior- 
ity to  programmes  of  population  control 
m  order  that  ptr  capita  living  standards 
can  be  raised  and  that  developed  nations 
assign  a  high  priority  to  family  planning 
within  their  own  foreign  aid  programs 
to  the  developing  nations." 

The  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  have  also  recognized  the 
importance  of  population  planning  pro- 
grams for  social  development  by  increas- 
ing the  authorization  for  such  programs 
to  $100  million.  I  had  urged  that  this 
amount  be  allocated  and  commend  the 
members  for  their  action. 

I  feel  that  we  can  still  do  more  to  pro- 
vide incentives  to  nations  to  undertake 
family  planning  programs.  For  example, 
we  can  provide  that  5  percent  of  the 
total  AID  funds  allocated  to  each  coim- 
try  will  be  earmarked  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  programs.  Any  country 
not  wishing  to  utilize  the  full  5  percent 


would  receive  only  that  propwrtlon  of 
the  funds  it  felt  could  be  expended.  The 
remainder  would  be  distributed  through 
regional  or  international  programs  as 
additions  to  their  funds. 

Senators  Brooke,  Gravel,  McGovern, 
MAcmjsoN,  MrrcALF,  Nelson,  and  Pack- 
wood  have  joined  me  in  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  which  would 
make  this  provision.  Because  of  consid- 
erations of  time  and  policy,  I  will  not 
call  up  this  amendment  this  session.  I 
would,  however,  hope  that  It  would 
be  given  consideration  during  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  vote  against  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  H.R.  14580. 

The  amount  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee is  $21,750,000  more  than  it  recom- 
mended last  year  and  $195,200,000  more 
than  the  Congress  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

It  is  true  that  the  total  amount  which 
the  bill  carries.  $1,967,650,000.  is  less  than 
the  admmistration's  request  of  $2,630,- 
400.000.  But  the  amount  which  the  bill 
authorizes  is  still  excessive,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  must 
be  guided  in  this  matter  by  what  is  best 
for  the  United  States  of  America  here  at 
home,  not  by  what  may  be  thought 
merely  desirable  for  some  nation  half 
way  around  the  globe — a  nation  that  may 
even  hold  us  in  contempt. 

The  lealities  of  the  world  situation  in- 
dicate to  me  that  the  principle  of  foreign 
aid — which  may  have  been  valid  at  one 
time — is  increasingly  becoming  an  exer- 
cise in  futility. 

It  IS  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  produce  tangible  evidence  that  the 
best  interests  of  our  own  country  are.  in 
fact,  being  served  by  these  large  expendi- 
tures which  we  have  been  making  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  President,  a  poll  conducted  by  one 
of  the  leading  radio  news  networks  In  the 
last  few  weeks  shows  that  the  greatest 
concern  of  the  American  F>eople  is  for  the 
money  which  the  Federal  Government 
spends  unwisely  or  wastefully.  I  doubt 
very  seriously  that,  if  the  question  of  for- 
eign aid  could  be  referred  to  the  people 
themselves,  a  favorable  vote  could  be 
obtained. 

The  primary  duty  of  this  Government 
is  to  its  own  people.  The  Federal  taxes 
which  it  collects  are  too  high.  Inflation 
continues  to  take  its  toll.  Where  better 
can  spending  be  cut  and  money  saved 
than  in  this  unnecessary  largesse  squan- 
dered upon  those  who  do  not  have  our 
interests  at  heart? 

I  have  long  opposed  the  questionable 
and  inefHcient  programs  which  masquer- 
ade under  the  guise  of  foreign  aid,  and 
I  oppose  such  programs  ever  more 
strongly  now. 

We  have  given  money  to  too  many 
countries,  and  we  have  given  it  for  too 
many  years.  Instead  of  the  proponents' 
familiar  cry  of  "too  little  and  too  late." 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  has  given 
too  much  for  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report. 
No.  91-603,  which  accompanies  HJl. 
14580,  acknowledges  that  disenchant- 
ment with  the  foreign  aid  program  hsis 
grown,  even  among  members  of  the  com- 
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mlttee,  in  recent  years.  Let  me  quote  from 
page  3  of  the  report,  verbatim,  the  por- 
tion under  the  heading  "Committee 
Comments": 

COMMimZ    COM&UNTS 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  most  committee  members  with  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  Increased.  Two  years 
ago,  the  committee's  report  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  stated: 

"Many  members  felt  that  there  was  Inade- 
quate Justification  for  continuing  foreign 
aid  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  the 
last  fiscal  year  In  view  of  mounting  war  costs 
and  the  Government's  worsening  fiscal  situ- 
ation. Others  believed  that  drastic  changes 
were  needed  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  and 
that  it  had  been  oversold  as  a  cure-all,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Some  viewed  the  aid 
program  as  tending  to  Involve  the  United 
States  unnecessarily  In  the  political  and 
social  affairs  of  other  countries,  making  It 
more  likely  that  the  United  States  would  In 
the  future  find  itself  Involved  In  more  Vlet- 
nams.  Perhaps  the  most  common  attitude 
among  members  was  the  feeling  that  foreign 
aid  policy  has  not  kept  pace  with  a  changing 
world  and  that  all  too  often  dollars  were 
applied  In  an  attempt  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  sound  pwllcies." 

Since  that  time  the  committee's  skepti- 
cism has  deepened.  The  Initial  focus  thla 
year  in  the  committee  discussion  of  foreign 
aid  was  not  on  the  size  or  makeup  of  an  aid 
bill,  but  on  whether  there  should  be  an  aid 
bin  at  all. 

I  see  no  reason,  Mr.  President,  to  cling 
to  a  program  that  has  become  Ineffective. 
There  is  no  logic  in  throwing  good  money 
after  bad. 

If  2  years  ago  members  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  "all  too  often  dollars  were 
applied  in  an  attempt  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sound  policies,"  It  Is  little 
more  than  wishful  thinking  to  Imagine 
that  this  situation  has  improved  of  Itself 
in  the  Interim. 

Sound  government,  Mr.  President, 
realistic  government,  demands  that  we 
have  the  courage  to  discontinue  pro- 
grams which  no  longer  do  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do  and  which  have  long  since 
outlived  their  usefulness. 

Foreign  aid  falls  In  this  class,  in  my 
judgment,  and  I  shall  vote  against  this 
bill.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  coun- 
tries which  we,  in  our  own  interests, 
should  aid,  and  If  we  would  confine  our 
aid  only  to  those  countries,  I  would  vote 
for  the  bill,  but  we  have  promiscuously 
.squandered  too  many  dollars  In  too  many 
countries  for  too  long.  So  It  is  time  to 
stop. 

We  are  faced  with  having  to  vote  for 
the  bill  in  its  entirety  or  against  it.  Con- 
sequently. I  shall  vote  against  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  today  as  I  have  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  3ield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  bsuik  the  remainder 
of  the  time  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  caliche  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Termessee 


(Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyd- 
ings),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GREPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)^  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mxtndt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yotjng)  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gtoldwater)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  'yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annpimced — ^yeas  52, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[No.  228  Leg.] 
YEAS— 52 


Aiken 

Hart 

Pastore 

Allott 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Baker 

Holland 

Pell 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Percy 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Rlbicoff 

Case 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Cranston 

McGee 

Smith,  Maine 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

Spong 

Eagleton 

MUler 

Tower 

Fong 

Mondale 

WIlHamq,  M  .T 

OoodeU 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Orlffln 

Nelson 

Harris 

Packwood 
NAYS— 31 

Allen 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Bible 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Burdick 

Fulbrlght 

Murphy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gravel 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Gumey 

Stennls 

Church 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Cook 

Hartke 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

HoUlngs 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Hrtiska 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Anderson 

Long 

Smith,  m. 

Belliaon 

Mathias 

Symington 

Cannon 

McGovern 

Ty  dings 

Ooldwater 

Mimdt 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Muskie 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

So  the  bill  (HM.  14580)   was  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officed   appointed  Mr.   Fui- 


BRiGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr. 
AncEN,  and  Mr.  ttiSE  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  techni- 
cal and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  14580. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  P^ulbright) 
is  again  to  be  commended  for  his  highly 
capable  handling  of  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization measure.  Both  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  today,  he  applied  the 
same  high  degree  of  ability  and  compe- 
tence that  have  characterized  all  of  his 
many  years  of  public  service.  As  always, 
the  Senate  welcomed  his  thorough  and 
articulate  explanation  of  all  the  many 
facets  of  our  foreign  aid  program.  He  is 
to  be  commended. 

Joining  Senator  Fulbricht  in  present- 
ing this  measure  to  the  Senate  was  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  His  splendid  coopera- 
tion and  outstanding  contribution  as- 
sured the  swift  and  efficient  disposition 
of  the  mesisure. 

Noteworthy  also  were  the  contributions 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Mus- 
kie), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  Their  views  and  the 
amendments  they  offered  provided  the 
Impetus  for  a  far-reaching  and  high- 
level  discussion  of  this  Nation's  position 
in  world  affairs.  To  them,  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  ,  and  to  the 
many  others  who  joined  the  debate,  goes 
our  deepest  gratitude.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  for  joining  to  assure 
the  expeditious  handling  of  this  measure 
with  full  regard  for  the  views  of  each 
Member. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2864) 
to  amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  210)  to  elim- 
inate requirements  for  disclosure  of  con- 
struction details  on  passenger  vessels 
meeting  prescribed  safety  standards,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  10)  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  second  week  of  March 
1970,  as  Volunteers  of  America  Week. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  14916) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
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other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
QiAiMO.  Mr.  P.ATTKN.  Mr.  Pryor  of  Ar- 
kansas. Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin. Mr.  RiEGLK.  Mr.  Wyatt.  and  Mr. 
Bow  were  appointed  manaKers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING  OF 
MANUSCRIPT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  44  >  to 
authorize  printing  of  manuscript  en- 
titled "SepaTation  of  Powers  and  the 
IndepfendehT  Agencies :  Cases  and  Se- 
lected Pleadings,"  as  a  Senate  document, 
which  was  to  strike  out  lines  8  throueh 
U.  inclusive,  and  insert: 

Sec.  2  There  shall  be  printed  six  thousand 
additional  copies  L>f  the  document  authorized 
by  Section  1  at  this  concurrent  resolution  of 
which  one  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
Ave  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  the  con- 
current re.solution  wah  pa.s.sed  bv  the  Sen- 
ate some  time  ago  It  permitted  the  print- 
ing of  a  certain  document  a.s  a  public 
document  and  provided  that  there  be 
1.000  copie.s  for  the  Senate.  The  House 
amended  the  concurrent  resolution  .so  as 
to  provide  an  additional  5.000  copies  for 
the  House 

Mr  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH    CIGARETTE 
SMOKING  ACT  OF   1H69 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imanimoas  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  561. 
H.R. 6543. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Bii.r,  Clerk  A  bill  'H.R.  6543'  to 
e.xtend  pubhc  health  protection  with  re- 
spect to  cigarette  smoking,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana' 

There  beinir  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page  3. 
hne  19.  after  the  word  'Island."  insert 
"The  term  'State'  Includes  any  political 
division  of  any  State":  on  page  4,  line  10. 
after  the  word  "Warning:",  strike  out 
"The  Suriieon  General  Has  Determined 
That"  and  insert  "E^ncessive":  in  line  12. 
after  the  word  'Health",  strike  out  "and 
May  Cause  Lung  Cancer  or  Other  Dis- 
eases.'";   in  line  22.  after  "'br',  strike 


out  "No  statement  relating  to  smoking 
and  health  shall  be  required  in  the  ad- 
vertising of  any  cigarettes  the  packages 
of  which  are  labeled  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. ",  and  insert 
"No  other  requirement  or  prohibition 
based  on  smoking  and  health  shall  be 
imposed  by  any  State  statute  or  regula- 
tion with  respect  to  the  advertising  or 
promotion  of  any  cigarettes  the  pack- 
ages of  which  are  labeled  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 
On  page  5.  after  line  4.  .strike  out: 

'"(ci  Except  as  Is  otherwise  provided  in 
sut)sectlon8  (a)  and  ibi.  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  limit,  restrict,  expand, 
or  otherwise  atlect,  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  with  respect  to  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the  adver- 
tising of  cigarettes,  nt  r  to  .ifldrm  or  deny 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  holdln?  that 
u  has  the  authority  to  Issue  trade  regulation 
rules  or  to  require  .m  tifflrmatlve  statement 
m  any  oltjarette  advertl.sement 

'(did)  The  Secreury  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  transmit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  not  lat^-r  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  .^ct.  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  concerning  { W  current 
Information  on  the  health  consequences  of 
smoking  and  iB)  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 

■(2)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
transmit  .i  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  .innually  thereafter, 
concerning  lA)  the  effectiveness  of  cigarette 
labeling  iB)  current  practices  and  methods 
of  cigarette  advertising  and  promotion,  and 
iCi  such  recommendations  for  legislation  as 
It  may  deem  appropriate. 

On  page  6,  after  line  2,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

UNLAWFT-L    ADVERTISEMENTS 

■  .Sec  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  advertise 
cigarettes  on  any  medium  i>f  electronic  com- 
munication .subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  on  or 
after  January  1.  1971. 

After  line  7,  insert  a  new  .section,  as 
follows : 

"FEDERAL     TRADE     COMMISSION 

"Sec  7.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, having  notlHed  the  Congress  of  its  in- 
t.entlon  to  suspend  its  pending  proposed 
•r.idp  regulation  rule  relating  to  cigarette 
advertising,  shall  continue  such  suspension 
In  etfect  for  eighteen  mouths  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  broadcast  advertising  of  cigarettes, 
and  the  Commis.sion  shall  thereafter  notify 
the  Congre.ss  of  any  proceeding  to  renew  or 
to  initiate  any  trade  regulation  rule  it  may 
hereafter  determine  up'Jii  relating  to  the  ad- 
\ertlslng  of  cigarettes,  .and  shall  Include  a 
full  statement  of  the  reasons  lor  iny  pro- 
posed action  which  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission desires  to  renew  or  to  initiate. 

"lb)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  lai 
nothing  m  this  .Act  shell  be  construed  to 
limit,  restrict,  expand,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  auUiorlty  of  the  Federal  lYaUe  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices  in  tlie  advertising  (if  cigarettes, 
nor  to  afHrm  or  deny  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mLsslon's  holding  that  it  !ui5  the  authority 
to  Issue  trade  regulation  rules  or  to  require 
an  affirmative  statement  In  any  cigarette  ad- 
vertisement, including  the  tar  and  nicotine 
content. 

On  page  7.  after  line  3.  Insert  a  new 
st-ction,  as  follows: 

"REPORTS 

Sec  8.  (ai  The  .Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  transmit  a  report 
to   the  Congre.ss   not   later  than  January    1. 


1971.  and  annually  thereafter,  concerning 
(A)  current  information  in  the  health  con- 
sequences of  smoking,  and  (B)  such  rec- 
onxmendations  for  legislation  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate 

•lb)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  1.  1971.  and  annually  there- 
after, concerning  (A)  the  effectiveness  of 
cigarette  Ut)eling.  iB)  current  practices  and 
methods  of  cigarette  advertising  and  pro- 
motion, and  iCi  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as   it  may   deem  appropriate. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  18.  change  the 
section  number  from  "6"  to  "9":  at  the 
beginning  of  line  22.  change  the  section 
number  from  "7"  to  "10";  on  page  8, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  change  the 
.section  number  from  '8"  to  "ll":  at  the 
beginning  of  line  14.  change  the  section 
number  from  "9  "  to  "12";  after  line  18, 
strike  out: 

"TERMINATION     OF    PROVISIONS    AFFECTING    REC- 
I'LATIONS   OF   ADVERTISING 

"Sec.  10  The  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
affect  the  reeulatlon  of  advertising  shEill 
terminate  on  July  1.  1975.  but  such  termina- 
tion shall  not  bie  construed  as  limiting,  ex- 
pending, or  otherwise  affecting  the  Jurisdic- 
tion or  authority  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  any  other  Federal  agency 
had  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

And  on  page  9.  after  line  2.  strike  out: 
Sec.  3    The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  1969. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  3  Section  5  of  the  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  .is  of  July  1.  1969. 
.\\\  other  provisions  of  the  .imendment  made 
by  this  .\ct  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1970. 

rNANIMOl'S-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
had  thought  that  the  bill  which  I  have 
just  called  up  would  take  any  great 
length  of  time,  I  would  not  have  called  it 
up.  And  if  It  does  take  any  great  length 
of  time.  It  will  t>e  my  intention  to  lay  it 
aside. 

Tlie  bill  is  of  great  importance.  After 
having  cleared  the  matter  with  all  in- 
terested parties.  I  am  about  to  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  opening 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss  I — which  I  understand  will  not  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes — there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  each  amendment  of  40  minutes, 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Mossi  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton)  or  whom- 
ever they  may  designate,  provided  that 
there  .shall  be  an  additional  30  minutes 
on  any  amendment  to  an  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  objection'? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  re.serving  the 
right  to  object.  I  do  not  want  to  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  wish  to  mislead 
the  Senate  in  any  way.  My  opening  re- 
marks will  take  more  than  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  Senator 
tell  us  how  long  it  will  take?  If  we  would 
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be  here  too  late,  it  would  be  my  intention 
to  go  on  to  other  business.  This  was  done 
In  good  faith,  and  the  Information 
brought  back  to  me  was  that  the  Senator 
was  going  to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes, 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  insisted  3  times  that  it 
would  take  longer  than  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  it  will  take  too 
long,  I  think  we  ought  to  put  it  off.  It  is 
getting  a  little  late,  and  in  that  event 
it  would  be  foolish  to  bring  it  up  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  My  remarks  will  take  prob- 
ably 40  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  hope  that  other 
matters  could  be  brought  up,  in  that 
case. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Utah  feels  that  he  needs  40  minutes,  he 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know.  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  view  of  that,  I 
doubt  that,  with  three  amendments,  we 
could  finish  this  matter  tonight,  unless 
we  stay  until  8  or  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  little  too 
late,  even  for  me. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  my  estimate  that  two 
of  those  amendments  will  be  very  short. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  discussion  that 
has  gone  on  leads  me  to  believe  that 
neither  one  will  take  very  long.  The  third 
one  might  take  the  length  of  time  that 
has  been  requested. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  it  is  now  5 
o'clock.  If  it  is  going  to  take  40  minutes, 
40  minutes  usually  means  almost  an 
iiour.  Then  we  are  going  to  have  a  pro- 
longed amendment,  and  we  have  two 
other  amendments. 

We  should  make  up  our  minds  that 
we  will  be  here  until  9  o'clock  to  finish 
this  matter;  and  if  we  are  not  going  to 
stay  here  until  9  o'clock,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  start  it.  We  will  be  iield  up  from 
5  until  8  o'clock  vi'ithout  any  result  at 
all.  I  think  we  ought  to  resolve  it  now. 
If  it  is  going  to  go  beyond  8  o'clock  and 
we  are  not  going  to  stay  to  finish  it,  I 
think  we  ought  to  resolve  it  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  renew  my  request, 
because  I  think  all  those  involved,  who 
are  aware  of  the  circumstances,  will  re- 
act accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  we  will  finish 
long  before  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  hope  so,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  committee  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  be  treated  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  fiuther  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  briefly,  may  I  say 


that  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  matter 
up  tonight  is  to  avoid  a  meeting  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  think 
I  will  object — I  did  not  hear  the  unani- 
mous consent  request. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  a  request  that  all  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  be  considered  original  text  that 
may  be  amended  then.  In  other  words, 
this  puts  the  committee  bill  before  us  as 
though  it  were  the  original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  request  is  not  clear  to  me. 
A  bill  has  been  reported.  We  know  that 
there  are  at  least  three  amendments  to 
be  offered — probably  four.  What  is  the 
Senator's  request?  How  does  it  change 
that? 

Mr.  MOSS.  A  bill  came  to  the  Senate 
from  the  House.  The  committee  amended 
the  House  bill.  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill,  as  we  amended  it 
in  committee,  be  considered  original  text, 
and  that  we  then  may  propose  amend- 
ments to  it  as  though  it  were  original 
text. 

Mr.  COTTON.  A  parUamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  agreed  to,  will  it  affect  the 
standing  of  amendments  that  are  sub- 
sequently offered,  as  to  whether  they  are 
in  the  first  or  second  degree,  and  whetjjer 
substitutes  can  be  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  it  would  have  some  effect  but  the 
amendments  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  concerned  with  would  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  intend  to  offer  my 
amendment  (No.  419)  as  a  substitute.  It 
is  likely  that  others  will  want  to  amend 
the  substitute.  If  this  unanimous-consent 
request  is  agreed  to,  would  it  preclude 
that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No:  it 
would  not.  The  Senator  still  could  do  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  to 
avoid  that  problem  that  I  made  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand,  if  the 
unanimous-consent  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  agreed  to.  it  means 
that  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House 
and  as  it  was  amended  by  the  Senate 
committee  becomes  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  In  other  words,  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  if  agreed  to,  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  Senate  adopting  the 
committee  amendments  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
which  could  have  far-reaching  effects 
on  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
American  people — the  Pi|bUc  Health  Cig- 
arette Smoking  Act  of  1969.  When  I 
say  this,  I  am  not  being  a  wild-eyed 
dreamer.  I  am  looking  at  this  problem 
from  the  most  practical  standpoint — the 
tremendous  cost  of  a  ridiculous  and  un- 
necessary habit  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  services  lost  to  business  and  in- 
dustry, lives  lost  forever. 

Our  Nation  today  is  faced  with  soaring 
hospital  costs;  our  medical  care  facilities 
are  coming  to  the  point  where  they  will 
not  be  able  to  care  for  the  growing 
number  of  chronically  ill  people;  there 
are  not  enough  funds  to  provide  inten- 
sive care  units  for  emphysema  and  heart 
disease  patients:  millions  are  being  paid 
from  social  security  funds  to  aid  relative- 
ly young  and  still  productive  people  who 
are  unable  to  use  those  skills  because 
they  are  disabled  by  chronic  respiratory 
disease  and  heart  conditions. 

As  we  consider  this  legislation,  I  ask 
Senators  to  think  of  how  much  of  this 
medical  expense  could  be  avoided,  how 
many  lives  could  be  saved,  how  many 
careers  extended  by  the  very  simplest 
act — gi\1ng  up  smoking. 

It  is  easy  for  me,  a  nonsmoker,  to  stand 
here  and  say  this.  But  I  know  many  peo- 
ple cannot  give  up  smoking  easily.  They 
have  had  the  habit  too  long;  and  they 
are  reinforced  in  this  habit  by  a  continu- 
ous barrage  of  slick  advertising  which  de- 
picts the  cigarette  as  an  innocuous  part- 
ner in  a  charming  social  setting. 

I  say  that  we  cannot  stand  by  and  do 
nothing  for  these  people.  We,  as  public 
representatives  have  an  obligation  to  the 
50  million  people  who  now  smoke  ciga- 
rettes, the  untold  millions  of  potential 
smokers,  and  their  families  who  will  bear 
the  grief  and  medical  cost  of  death  and 
disability  resulting  from  smoking.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  protect  them  from 
clever  and  appealing  lures  to  adopt 
or  continue  this  most  serious  health 
hazard. 

The  tobacco  industry  tries  to  tell  us 
that  the  case  against  cigarette  smoking 
has  not  been  proved.  Yet,  four  technical 
reports  from  the  Public  Health  Service, 
based  on  reviews  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
research  studies,  tell  us  the  opposite.  I 
am  sure  we  can  all  remember  vividly 
that  day  in  January  1964  when  Dr.  Terry 
revealed  the  findings  of  the  first  smok- 
ing and  health  report.  The  Nation  was 
momentarily  shocked  at  the  news:  to 
wit,  cigarette  smokers,  taken  together, 
have  a  70  percent  higher  death  rate  than 
nonsmokers;  they  have  a  70  percent 
higher  death  rate  from  coronarj'  heart 
disease;  a  500  percent  higher  death  rate 
from  bronchitis  and  emphysema;  and  a 
1,000  percent  higher  death  rate  from 
lung  cancer.  The  three  medical  reports 
which  have  followed  have  produced  evi- 
dence which  strengthens  the  enormity 
of  the  indictment  against  cigarette 
smoking. 

These  are  raw  statistics.  Let  us  take  a 
moment  to  look  at  this  picture  from  the 
human  angle — what  it  means  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  countrj'. 
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CMABT    1  —  DEATH    RATKS — MALXS    45-64 

Men  in  their  midde  years^;- their  most 
productive  years — are  most  seriously 
affected  by  cigarette  smoking.  You  can 
see  from  this  chart  most  dramatically 
the  extremely  high  toll  that  smoking 
takes.  Not  only  are  the  death  rates  from 
the  major  causes — heart  disease  and 
cancer — higher,  but  the  overall  rate  for 
smokers  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that 
of  nonsmokers  One  third  of  all  deaths 
in  the  age  group  35-59.  which  is  even 
younger  than  depicted  on  this  chart,  are 
excess  deaths  which  wou'd  not  have  oc- 
curred if  it  had  not  been  for  smoking 

Looking  at  this  picture  in  .still  another 
way,  these  men,  especially  those  who  are 
heavy  smokers,  are  cutting  their  lives 
short  by  as  much  as  8  years  Now  this 
may  not  seem  significant  to  the  younger 
generation,  but  to  those  approachmg 
their  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten, 
8  years  can  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
time.  Even  the  light  .'^inoker.  one  who 
perhaps  smokes  less  than  a  pack  a  day. 
could  lose  about  5  years  of  his  life  ex- 
pectancy. _. 
/.    Death    rates    of   cigarf^te    imokers    versus 

nonsmokers  bv  '^elected  diifases  related  to 

smoktnQ.  rnales.  age  45-64  .rates  per  100.- 

000  person-years} 

Deaths  from  all  causes  ; 

Never  smoked  reguliirly 708 

Smolcer    1.329 

All  cancer 

Never  smoked  re^ulaxly 125 

Smoker      .167 

Lung  cancer 

Never  smoked  regularly 11 

Smoker     87 

All  heart  and  circulatory: 

Never  .smoked  regularly 422 

Smoker      802 

Coronary  heart  disease: 

Never  smoked  regularly 304 

Smoker    615 

Violence,  .accidents,  suicide: 

Never  smoked  regularly 60 

Smoker     72 

CHART    2 — DKATH    RATES — FEMALES    45    64 

The  various  smoking  reports  indicate 
that  the  situation  is  substantially  the 
same  for  women.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  was  believed  that  women  were  some- 
how immune  to  the  effects  of  smoking. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
fewer  women  smoked  and  those  who  in- 
dulged did  not  smoke  as  much  as  men. 
This  picture  has  changed,  as  smoking 
has  become  socially  acceptable  for  both 
sexes.  As  this  chart  shows,  women  who 
smoke  do  have  higher  death  rates  gen- 
erally, and  higher  rates  from  lung  can- 
cer and  heart  disease  than  women  who 
do  not  smoke.  One  out  of  14  deaths 
among  women  in  the  highly  important 
age  span,  35  to  59  years,  is  associated 
with  cigarette  smoking. 
//.  Death,  rates  of  cigarette  smokers  verstis 
nonsmokers  by  selected  diseases  related  to 
smoking,  females,  age  45-64  trates  per 
100,000  person-years ) 
Deattis  from  all  causes : 

Never   smoked   regularly 453 

Smoker    _    . 584 

All  cancer: 

Never   smoked   regularly 197 

Smoker    201 

Lung  cancer: 

Never   smoked   regularly 7 

Smoker    _._. 15 

All  heart  and  circulatory: 

Never    smoked    regularly 161 

Smoker   256 


//.  Death,  rate*  of  cigarette  sm.okert  versu* 
nonsmokers  try  selected  diseases  related  to 
smoking,  males,  age  45-64  {rates  per  100.- 
000  person-years )  — Continued 

Coronary  heart  disease: 

Never   smoked    regularly 83 

Smoker                             i48 

Violence,  accidents   suicide: 

Never  smoked  regularly . 23 

Smoker    . . 32 

These  charts  are  dramatic,  but  they 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  effect 
of  smoking  on  mortality.  The  link  be- 
tween cigarettes  and  lung  cancer  lias 
been  establLshed  for  some  time  In  fact, 
it  was  well  known  even  before  the  1964 
Surgeon  Generals  report.  And  no  evi- 
dence has  been  produced  which  refutes 
this  fact. 

The  case  of  heart  disease  and  the  res- 
piratory diseases — bronchitis  and  em- 
physema— is  somewhat  different.  In  1964. 
It  was  merely  established  that  male  ciga- 
rette smokers  have  a  higher  death  rate 
from  coronary  heart  disease  than  non- 
smokers.  Today  we  know  that  smoking  is 
actually  a  significant  risk  factor  in  the 
development  of  this  disease.  Suiokers  who 
have  high  blood  pressure  and  high  .serum 
cholesterol  have  twice  the  risk  of  fatal 
heart  attack  as  nonsmokers.  Among  male 
smokers  between  tlie  ages  of  45  and  54. 
this  risk  is  more  than  three  times  that  of 
nonsmokers 

Chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  are 
fast  making  their  way  to  the  top  of  the 
list  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  and 
disability  in  this  country  In  1964.  smok- 
ing was  described  as  the  most  important 
of  all  the  causes  of  chronic  bronchitis  and 
a  strong  contributor  to  the  risk  of  dying 
of  emphysema. 

Today  we  use  much  stronger  language; 
cigarette  smoking  is  the  most  important 
cau^e  of  bronchitis  and  may  also  play  a 
:ole  in  the  development  of  emphysema. 

We  emphasize  these  three  diseases — 
lung  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  the 
chronic  res-piratory  diseases — because 
they  pose  the  i,'rcatest  threat.  Yet  ciga- 
rette smoking  has  also  been  associated 
•.vith  cancer  of  the  larj'nx.  and  other 
areas  of  the  month  and  throat,  and  with 
cancer  of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  and 
pancreas. 

One  uf  my  greatest  concerns  is  the 
youth  of  thLs  country,  the  source  of  our 
leadership  of  the  future.  I  was  most 
pleased  wnen  the  Public  Health  Service 
reported  last  year  that  not  as  many 
young  people  are  taking  up  smoking  as 
did  in  the  past.  But  there  are  still  far  too 
many  who  have  succumbed  to  the  "al- 
lure" of  cigarettes.  These  kids  are  not 
going  to  quit  becatjse  we  tell  them  they 
might  get  sick  when  they  are  50  or  60 
years  old.  That  kind  of  argument  just 
turns  them  off. 

What  we  must  emphasize  for  yoimg 
people,  and  older  smokers  as  well,  is  that 
smoking  can  affect  their  health  now. 

CHlBT    3  —  WORK-LOSS    DAYS.    MALE 

According  to  the  National  Health  Sur- 
vey, the  cigarette  habit  is  costing  the 
smoker  more  days  lost  from  work,  more 
days  of  sickness  in  bed.  and  more  days 
of  restricted  activity  compared  to  the 
experience  of  the  nonsmoker.  Moreover, 
the  more  a  person  smokes,  the  more  tune 
he  loses  from  work  and  personal  activi- 
ties. 


;//.  Age-adjusted  work-loss  days,  restricted- 
activity  days,  and  bed-disabiltty  days,  pres- 
ent smokers  versus  nonsmokers,  by  number 
of  cigarettes  per  day,  males 
(Numljer    of    cigarettes    smoked    per    day — 

present  amount) 
Days  of  work  lost,  days  per  person : 

Never  smoked 4  g 

Smoker: 

Under    11 __       55 

11-20    6   1 

21-40    .._     6  5 

41  up 7  6 

Days  of  bed  disability,  days  per  person: 

Never  fmoked 5   1 

Smoker: 

Under    11 .     _  e  8 

11-20    5  6 

21-40   5  0 

41     up 88 

Davs  of  restricted  activity,  days  per  person: 

Never  smoked 13  3 

.Smoker 

Under    11 is  5 

11-20    17   1 

21-40    17  4 

*1     up - 23  3 

Data  from  Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health 
Characteristics.  United  States,  July  1964- 
June  1965 

CH.*RT    4  — WORK-LOSS    DATS.    FEMALE 

The  picture  is  even  more  striking  for 
women.  Here  you  can  see  that  the  heavy 
smoker  is  sick  and  away  from  her  job 
almost  twice  as  often  as  her  nonsmoking 
peer. 

Smokers  take  more  sick  leave  and  must 
spend  more  time  sick  in  bed  because  they 
suffer  more  acute  and  chronic  illness 
than  nonsmokers. 

IV.  Age-adjusted  work-lo-^s  days,  restricted- 
actiinty  days,  and  bed-dl.^^ablHty  days,  pres- 
ent smokers  versus  nonsmokers,  by  num- 
ber of  cigarettes   per  day,   females 
[Number  of  cigarettes  smoked  per  dap — 
present  amount) 
Days  of  work  lost,  days  per  person : 

Never  smoked 47 

Smoker 

Under    11 _  53 

11-20    /.[[..     7.7 


21-40 


8.2 


Days  of  bed  disability,  days  per  person : 

Never  .=moked 7  5 

Smoker : 

Under    11 g  5 

11-20 8.3 

21  40    11.0 

41     up 17.4 

Days  of  restricted  activity,  days  per  person: 

Never  smoked 20.  0 

Smoker : 

Under  11 22.5 

11-20   24.3 

21-tO    27.2 

41     up 38.4 

Data  from  Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health 
Characteristics.  United  States,  July  1964- 
June  1965. 

CHART  S^MORBIDrrr  RATES.  SELECTED  DISEASES, 
MALE 

Men  seem  to  suffer  more  from  several 
specific  illnesses,  shown  on  this  chart; 
chronic  bronchitis  and/or  emphysema, 
chronic  sinusitis,  peptic  ulcer,  and  in- 
fluenza. The  health  survey  foimd  that 
there  are  over  1  million  more  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and/or  emphysema  in 
the  Nation  than  there  would  be  if  all 
people  had  the  same  rate  as  those  who 
never  smoked.  Similarly,  there  are  1.8 
million  more  cases  of  sinusitis  and  1 
million  more  cases  of  peptic  ulcer  than 
there  would  be  If  no  one  smoked.  Bron- 


chitis  and   emphysema  have  twice  as 

many  victims  among  male  smokers  than 

they  do  among  nonsmokers. 

v.  Age-adjusted  morbidity  rates  from  se- 
lected diseases,  male  present  smokers  ver- 
sus male  nonsmokers 

Rate,  per  100  persons 

Chronic  bronchitis  and /or  emphysema: 

Nonsmoker 1.0 

Smoker    2.4 

Chronic  sinusitis: 

Nonsmoker 8.3 

Smoker    10.8 

Peptic  ulcer: 

Nonsmoker 2.4 

Smoker    4.7 

Influenza: 

Nonsmoker 23.2 

Smoker   28.4 

DaU  from  Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health 
Characteristics,  United  States,  July  1964- 
June  1965. 

CHART   6 — MORBttrrT   RATES,   FEMALES 

Again,  we  can  see  that  women  who 
smoke  have  about  the  same  sickness  ex- 
perience as  men.  Clearly,  the  effects  of 
.^moking  are  not  discriminatory. 
17  Age-adjusted  morbidity  rates  from  se- 
lected diseases,  female  present  smokers 
I  ersus  female  nonsmokers 

(Rate,  per  100  persons) 

C  lironlc  bronchitis  and  or  emphysema: 

Nonsmoker 12 

Smoker   3.3 

rhronlc  sinusitis: 

Nonsmoker 11.1 

Smoker    13.8 

f'eptic  Ulcer: 

Nonsmoker 1   g 

Smoker    2.5 

I ifluenza: 

Nonsmoker 31.8 

.Smoker   34.6 

Data  from  Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health 
C  iiaracterlstlcs.  United  States,  July  1964- 
.'ane  1965. 

Added  to  these  already  grim  facts  is 
tiie  additional  evidence  presented  in  the 
most  recent  smoking  report  that  smokers 
l.ave  more  noncancerous  disease  of  the 
mouth  than  nonsmokers.  Those  who  both 
smoke  and  have  poor  oral  hygiene  are 
more  likely  to  have  periodontal  disease 
;ind  gingivitis.  This  habit  may  even  lead 
to  loss  of  teeth. 

There  is  Einother  tragic  aspect  and  that 
1.-.  the  effect  smoking  can  have  on  the 
l.ealth  of  others.  Women  who  smoke  dur- 
ing pregnancy  frequently  have  babies 
weighing  less  than  normal  at  birth.  Some 
•■-tudies  indicate  that  an  expectant 
mother's  smoking  habit  may  be  related 
ti  spontaneous  abortion,  stillbirth,  and 
r.eonatal  death. 

The  reports  are  not  all  gloomy,  for 
throughout  the  data  on  death  and  dis- 
ability there  is  a  hopeful  note.  Smokers 
can  have  a  second  chance,  for  many  of 
the  effects  of  cigarette  smoking  are  re- 
\ ersible. 

CHART    7 DEATH    RATES,    MALES,    TEAB   LAST 

SMOKED 

The  longer  a  person  stays  away  from 
cmarettes.  the  better  are  his  chances  of 
i^ood  health.  Indeed,  if  a  smoker  turns 
hack  early  enough,  his  chances  of  dying 
from  such  disease  as  lung  cancer,  heart 
c^isease.  emphysema,  can  be  nearly  on  a 
lar  with  those  of  the  man  who  has  never 
^.moked  at  all. 


VII.  Overall  death  rates  for  former  smokers 
versus  nonsmxykera  by  number  years  since 
last  smoked  and  number  previously  smoked 
per  day,  males  aged  55  to  64  (rates  per 
100,000  person-years) 

SMOKED    20   OR   MORE 

Former  smoker: 

Under  1 2.962 

1-4  2,613 

6-9    1.880 

10  up 1,563 

Never  smoked  regularly 1, 187 

SMOKED     ig     OR    LESS 

Under  1 2,  017 

1-4   1,854 

5-9   1,669 

10  up.. 1,020 

Never  smoked  regularly 1,187 

Let  us  consider  now,  the  bill  itself.  Its 
purpose  is  "to  provide  an  adequate  warn- 
ing to  the  public  of  the  hazards  of  cig- 
arette smoking  through  strengthened 
cautionary  labeling  of  all  cigarette  pack- 
ages and  to  prohibit  after  January  1, 
1971,  all  television  and  radio  broadcast- 
ing of  cigarette  advertisements." 

One  provision  of  this  bill  would  sus- 
pend the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
proposed  trade  regulation  ruling  which 
would  require  health  warnings  in  ciga- 
rette advertising,  for  18  months  after 
broadcast  advertising  has  ceased.  The 
Chairman  (Mr.  Macnttson)  and  seven 
of  my  colleagues  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  this  provision  of 
the  bill,  and  I  have  indicated  that  I  share 
this  view.  Indeed,  I  would  go  further,  in 
that  I  believe  that  passage  of  the  bill 
in  Its  present  form  would  be  a  giant  step 
backward.  If  the  FTC  is  barred  from 
taking  this  action,  the  public  stands  to 
gain  more  from  the  defeat  than  from 
the  passage  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 
Historically,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
we  have  so  tied  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Let  me  refresh  your 
memories.  In  mid-1964,  the  FTC  issued 
a  rule,  to  take  effect  on  January  1.  1965, 
that  would  have  required  all  cigarette 
packages  and  advertising  to  bear  a  warn- 
ing that  cigarette  smoking  causes  death 
through  lung  cancer  and  other  diseases. 
That  rule  died  aborning.  Instead,  Con- 
gress forced  the  PTC  to  suspend  its  rule 
and  in  its  place  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  of  1965  was 
made  the  law. 

This  act  was  hailed  by  many,  includ- 
ing our  leading  health  authorities,  as  a 
significant  step  forward  because  it  re- 
quired a  warning  label  to  appear  on  all 
cigarette  packs  sold  domestically.  Actu- 
ally, this  act  proved  to  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take. In  exchange  for  a  mild,  innocuous 
warning  on  the  cigarette  package.  Con- 
gress exempted  the  cigarette  industry 
from  the  normal  processes  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  regulations.  Thus,  while 
we  could,  theoretically  at  least,  advise 
current  smokers  of  the  dangers  of  their 
habit,  we  closed  the  door  on  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  reaching  oiu* 
youth — through  warnings  in  TV  adver- 
tising. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  can  re- 
deem ourselves — if  we  have  the  courage 
to  do  so. 

On  January  31, 1  indicated  to  this  body 
my    fear    that    the    cigarette    industry 


would  seek  by  legislation  to  continue  this 
shackling  of  the  FTC. 

Regrettably,  the  Commerce  Committee 
succumbed  to  industry's  blandishments 
and  voted  to  restrict  this  agency  for  at 
least  the  next  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  force  of  this  decision  was  only 
barely  softened  by  the  committee's  ac- 
companying action  to  bar,  as  of  January 
1,  1971.  the  broadcast  of  all  cigarette  ad- 
vertising. Already  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  cigarette  industry  intends 
simply  to  divert  the  vEist  sums  of  money 
it  has  been  spending  for  broadcast  ad- 
vertising into  print  and  display  adver- 
tising, coupon  prizes,  and  other  promo- 
tional sales  devices. 

A  trade  publication  called  Media  De- 
cisions, in  its  October  1969  edition,  sur- 
veyed the  advertising  and  promotion 
plans  of  the  cigarette  advertisers  and 
concluded  that  the  industry  was  about 
to  embark  on  "the  biggest  switch  of  all 
times."  The  publication  predicted: 

Two-thirds  of  the  ad  dollars  knocked  out 
of  broadcast  will  go  into  alternate  national 
ad  media. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  relish  the  thought  of 
a  $200  million  advertising  campaign  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  billboards,  and 
possibly  even  movie  theaters,  extolling 
the  "pleasures"  of  smoking  in  artificially 
contrived  social  settings,  without  even  a 
hint  of  the  dangers  of  this  habit.  The 
promoters  of  good  health  will  find  it 
difficult  to  meet  this  kind  of  competition. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  organiza- 
tions involved  in  the  health  side  of  this 
controversy — be  they  Government  or 
voluntary — would  have  enough  money  to 
combat  this  onslaught.  From  my  own 
personal  sui-vey  of  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, I  have  found  that  some  will  be 
happy  to  run  antismoking  annoimce- 
ments,  but  many  would  also  expect  to 
receive  the  going  rate  for  such  ads.  There 
is  no  effective  way  we  can  command 
"equal  time"  or  public  service  armounce- 
ments  from  the  press. 

Since  January  31,  I  have  been  on  rec- 
ord as  promising  to  filibuster  rather  than 
allow  the  bill  to  pass  as  it  stands.  I  will 
withdraw  this  pledge — if  the  Senate  ac- 
cepts an  amendment  which  will  elimi- 
nate section  7(a) .  the  section  suspending 
the  PTC  Trade  Regulation  ruling. 

I  call  your  attention  now  to  the  new 
wording  of  the  caution  label.  Instead  of 
the  words,  "Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking 
May  be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health."  the 
bill  proposes  to  substitute  the  following: 
"Warning:  Excessive  Cigarette  Smoking 
Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health." 

Chairman  Magnuson  and  my  col- 
leagues took  exception  to  this  change  in 
wording  and  I  concur  in  this  view  that 
use  of  the  word  "excessive"  is  grossly 
misleading  and  could  well  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  cigarette  consumption  on  the 
basis  that  "a  few  would  not  hurt  you." 

We  know  that  this  is  not  true.  Ciga- 
rettes in  moderate  use  are  dangerous. 
Cigarettes  in  excessive  use  are  even  more 
dangerous.  And  this  is  a  fact  we  must 
not  let  the  public  forget. 

CHART      8 — DEATH      RATES.      MALE,     BT      NTTMBES 
SMOKED 

Look  at  the  picture  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  cigarettes  smoked  per  day. 
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It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  death  rates 
go  up  as  this  number  increases.  Yet  even 
the  moderate  smoker  have  substantially 
higher    death    rates    than    noasmokers. 
Among  the  younger  men  depicted  here, 
those  smoking  half  a  pack  to  a  pack  a 
day  have  death  rates  twice  as  high  as 
those  who  do  not  smoke. 
Vin     Overall  death   rates  of  male  cigarette 
smokers  verius  male  nonsmo::rrs  by  num- 
ber of  cigarfttes  per  day  [rates  per  100.000 
pemon-years  > 

Current  number  of  cigarettes  per  day ) 

,<CE     4S-S* 

Never    smoked    regularly 402 

Smokers: 

1-9    .- 741 

10-19    -- — - 910 

20-39     - 970 

40    up -  1.109 

AGE    SS-64 

Never  smoked  regularly 1.  187 

Smokers: 

19    1.815 

10-19    , - 2.280 

20-39  -- 2.437 

40    up---, -   2.680 


AGE    85-74 


3.  118 


I 


Kever  smoked  regularly 

Smokers: 

1-9    4,683 

10-19    --- -- - 5.  145 

20-39 - ---  5.325 

40    up 5.635 

CHAJIT     9 DEATH     RATES       MALE.     tNHALATlON 

Asain  we  see  a  similar  picture  with 
regard  to  the  depth  of  inhalation  The 
younger  men  who  inhale  slightly  or 
moderately  have  death  rates  twice  as 
high  as  nonsmokers.  TJie  ratios  are 
.somewhat  less  m  the  older  age  groups, 
but  the  picture  is  >till  the  .same — even 
moderate  amounts  of  smoking  are 
deleterious. 

-Y  Overall  death  rates  o1  rnale  ctgarette 
smokers  vfrsus  male  nonsmokers  by  degree 
of  inhalation  [rates  per  100.000  person- 
years  \ 

ACE     4  5-54 

Never  smoked  regularly 402 

Smoker 

None    - 824 

Slight    869 

M<.)derate 974 

Deep     1.021 

AGE     SS-64 

Never   smoked   regularly 1,  187 

Smoker : 

None    .- 1.868 

Slight     1.868 

Moderate    2.331 

Deep 2.  689 

.ACB    es-T4 

Never    smoked    regularly 3.  118 

Smoker: 

None    %t 3.994 

Slight    - 5,029 

Moderate    5.300 

Deep 6,411 

GHAUT    10 DEATH    RATES.    MAUE8.    BT    ACE 

BEGAN     SMOKING 

A  very  Important  point  which  should 
be  made,  especially  with  youngsters.  Is 
that  the  more  years  yuu  spend  tied  to 
this  habit,  the  greater  the  effect. 

Those  who  have  been  .smoking  the 
longest  have  the  highest  death  rates.  But 
do  not  overlook  the  figures  at  the  other 
end  of  the  .scale  Even  the  man  who  takes 
up  smoking  as  a  young  adult  has  a 
higher  death  rate  than  the  man  who  does 
not  smoke  at  ail. 


X.  Overall  death  rates  of  male  cigarette  smok- 
ers versus  male  nonsmokers  by  age  smok- 
ing began  (rates  per  100,000  person-years) 

AGE    4S-34 

Never   smoked    regularly 402 

Smokers: 

30  up 563 

25-29    726 

20-24    857 

KV-ig    999 

Under    15.- 1.210 

AGE    SS-64      ' 

Never  smoked  regularly 1,187 

Smokers : 

30    up , 1.576 

25-28    t 2.082 

20-24    2.058 

15-19    2.509 

Under    15 2.682 

AGE    6S-T4 

Never  smoked  regularly 3.118 

Smokers: 

30  up - 3.  346 

25-29    3,902 

20-24 4,  728 

15-19    5.728 

Under    15.- - 6,221 

I  will  move  that  the  word  ■•pxce.ssive" 
will  be  deleted  from  this  warning.  The 
public  must  be  educated  to  accept  the 
fact  that  anv  smoking  us  e.xcessive.  No 
smoking  i.^  the  liesl  assurance  uf  freedom 
from  disease 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  one  final 
aspect  of  the  bill  l^efore  u-s  and  that  is  the 
-■<ecnon  relating  tu  broadca-st  advertising 
Section  6  of  II. R  654.3.  its  reported  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  would  by  law 
flatly  prohibit  cigarette  advertising  by 
television  or  radio  beginning  on  January 
1.  1971 

On  its  face,  that  .section  retlects  the 
view  i>f  the  committee,  and  I  would  as- 
sume, a  majority  of  the  Senate— that  it 
IS  not  in  the  public  interest  that  ciga- 
rettes any  longer  be  adverti.ied  on  the 
airways,  a  medium  that  is  unique  and  one 
that  has  a  iremendoas  impact,  reaclung 
as  It  does  virtually  every  huiisehold  in  the 
land  and  viewed  by  young  and  old  alike. 

But  tins  .section  of  the  bill  as  now  writ- 
ten coiiitilutes  an  abdicatu)n  to  the  eco- 
nomic desires,  indeed,  if  I  may  speak  most 
bluntly,  to  the  avarice  of  the  broadcast- 
ing industry.  Even  more,  it  i-s  a  repudia- 
tion of  a  commendable  and  statesman- 
like effort  of  the  cigarette  industry  to 
achieve  self-regulation,  a  principle  which 
I  am  confident  is  in  the  best  American 
tradition 

Traditionally,  where  the  public  interest 
requires  restraint  or  even  prohibition  of 
any  facet  of  commercial  activity,  it  lias 
always  been  con.sidered  far  preferable  to 
encourage  self- regulation  than  the 
broadax  application  of  a  legislative  ban. 

In  the  light  of  this  tradition.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  voicing  my  prolound  objec- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  section  fi 
has  been  amended  in  committee,  or  to 
refrain  from  insisting  that  Us  basic  ob- 
jective is  plainly  to  accommixlate  the 
asst-rted  economic  inconvenience  to  the 
broadcasting  industr>'  and  to  provide  to 
broadcasters  an  opportunity  to  gam  ad- 
ditional revenues  at  the  expense  of  pub- 
lic health 

Let  me  go  back  and  review  th.e  events 
Ifadmg  to  the  development  of  this  sec- 
tion m  order  that  the  !)ositions  taken  by 
the  two  industries  can  l>^  fully  revealed 

On  July  22.  1969.  the  Coiisumfr  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 


Commerce  began  hearings  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  question  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  labeling.  Although  those 
hearings  were  technically  to  consider 
H.R.  6543,  the  House-passed  amend- 
ments to  the  Cigarette  Advertising  and 
Labeling  Act  of  1965.  our  subcommittee 
regarded  questions  of  advertising  as 
paramount. 

At  our  hearings  we  had  before  us  an 
announced  proposal  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters  issued  an  an- 
ticipation of  our  hearings  proposing  a 
4-year  phase-out  of  cigarette  television 
and  radio  advertising  in  progressive 
steps  prolonging  of  that  advertLsing  until 
September  1.  1973.  This  general  plan 
al.so  had  been  evolved  by  the  broadcast- 
ers in  response  to  an  armouncement  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion on  February  6,  1969.  proposing  an 
administrative  ban  on  all  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  television  and  radio  in  the 
event  that  responsive  Industry  self-regu- 
latuin  to  the  same  end  could  not  be 
achieved. 

Tlien  at  the  July  22  hearing,  the  ciga- 
rette manufacturers  of  the  countrj', 
through  their  chosen  spokesman,  in- 
formed the  committee: 

E^ch  company  l.s  prepared  to  agree  to  dis- 
continue all  ivdvertislng  of  cigarettes  on 
television  and  radio  m  September  1970.  when 
the  major  existine  contractual  arrangements 
wl'.l  expire 

They,  the  cigarette  manufacturers, 
further  stated  their  willingness  to  agree 
to  terminate  all  television  and  radio  ad- 
vertising at  any  time  after  December  31. 
1969.  if  the  broadcasters  would  afford 
simultaneous  termination  of  the  out- 
standing advertising  contracts. 

It  IS  understandable,  of  course,  con- 
sidering the  highly  competitive  charac- 
ter of  the  cigarette  industr5'.  that  the 
only  practical  method  of  termination 
would  be  by  collective  action  that  might 
present  problems  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  Therefore,  the  cigarette  companies 
requested  that  Congress  provide  statu- 
tory immunity  from  antitrust  actions  to 
permit  them  to  carry  out  the  very  nar- 
row and  one-time  agreement  to  terminate 
electromc  broadcast  advertising.  Since 
this  would  be  an  economic  agreement  to 
limit  competition  among  competitors, 
action  for  treble  damages  might  be  f\led 
under  antitrust  laws. 

On  January  31.  1969.  I  said  on  the 
flioor  of  the  Senate: 

The  cigarette  Indu.stry  could.  If  U  chose, 
t.ike  resp<jnslb!e  ch.irge  of  Its  own  deslmy  by 
voluntarily  :ibandoning  broadcast  .idvertls- 
Ing  If  the  industry,  publicly  and  unequlv- 
')cally,  agreed  to  do  this,  then  I  would  be  the 
nrst  to  assist  them  to  attain  .intitrust  im- 
munity. But  nothing  less  Is  acceptable. 

In  my  view,  and  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain by  the  views  expressed  by  ever>- 
Senator  at  the  hearing,  the  offer  of  the 
cigarette  companies,  made  at  my  invita- 
tion, must  be  rei-arded  as  sincere. 

In  addition,  the  full  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  appearing  through  its 
cnairman,  stated  that  agreements  to  dis- 
continue broadcasting  would  not  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  Commission,  but  that  if 
Congress  desired  to  afford  specific  anti- 
trust exemption  the  Commission  would 
■'not  object  to  a  .-tatulory  exemption  un- 
der these  narrow  circumstances.  The 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
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Commission  likewise  commended  the 
proposal  of  the  cigarette  industry  and 
stated  that  if  it  were  adopted  he  antic- 
ipated that  the  FCC  proposal  would  be- 
come unnecessary. 

Only  the  representative  of  the  broad- 
casters objected.  Despite  the  earlier 
phase-out  plan  announced  unilaterally 
by  the  radio-TV  industry,  its  witness 
found  the  cigarette  companies'  proposal 
"discriminatoiT."  On  July  31,  1969,  I 
wrote  to  each  of  the  major  networks 
asking  for  a  statement  as  to  its  willing- 
ness to  terminate  advertising  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  offer  of  the  cigarette  manu- 
facturers. Two  Of  the  networks  replied 
that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
The  third  stated  that,  if  Congress  de- 
sired an  earlier  termination  pursuant  to 
the  antitrust  exemption  plan  asked  by 
the  cigarette  industry,  it  would  respect 
the  congressional  view. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  me,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  furnished  me,  On  October  16, 
with  a  draft  of  a  proposed  legislative 
antitrust  exemption  which  would  achieve 
the  desired  result,  and  stated  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  did  not  oppose 
.^uch  legislation  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired ends. 

Consequently,  the  committee  had  be- 
fore it  the  expressed  willingness  of  the 
cigarette  industry  promptly  to  discon- 
tinue tele\ision  and  radio  advertising  of 
cigarettes  if  an  antitrust  exemption 
could  be  provided,  and  the  expressed 
.statements  of  the  Federal  Trade  and 
Communications  Commissions  that  none 
of  these  agencies  saw  any  objection  to 
that  course.  Neither  did  the  Department 
of  Justice  nor  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  expressed  in  a  release  to  the  press. 
And  no  member  of  the  committee  had 
publicly  voiced  any  objection. 

What,  then,  happened?  The  Senate 
and  a  vitally  concerned  American  public 
are  entitled  to  know  why  this  course  was 
rejected  and  why,  instead,  a  statutory 
provision,  accomplishing  no  different 
end,  was  adopted  to  extend  the  date  of 
cessation  of  broadcast  advertising  to 
Januar>-  1,  1971. 

The  argument  was  made  in  commit- 
tee that  Congress  ordinarily  does  not 
afford  an  antitrust  exemption  in  order  to 
accomplish  .social  objectives.  This  is  not 
persuasive.  There  are  comparable,  long- 
standing antitrust  exemptions  to  permit 
cooperative  agreements  among  farmers, 
to  permit  ratemaking  by  shipping  con- 
ferences, by  international  airlines,  and 
by  railroads.  Since  1914.  agreements  for 
,'oint  action  by  labor,  agricultural,  and 
horticultural  organizations  have  been 
accorded  antitrust  exemptions.  An  out- 
.^tanding  cxamphi  can  be  found  in  the 
Afn-icultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
rf  1931  which  granted  a  similar  exemp- 
tion to  marketing  agreements  of  pro- 
ducers or  processors. 

Another  outstanding   example   is  the 
MiUer-Tydings    amendment   of    1937    to 
t:-.e  basic  Sherman  antitrust  law  to  le- 
alize  fair  trade  agreements  where  per- 
mitted by  State  law. 

In  1958.  Congress  also  exempted  agree- 
ments among  small  business  firms  ap- 
iroved  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 


As  a  more  recent  and  striking  exam- 
ple in  the  field  of  communications,  on 
November  4,  1969,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  ordered  reported  S. 
1520,  the  "Newspaper  Preservation  Act," 
which  exempted  from  the  antitrust  laws 
certain  joint  newspaper  operating  ar- 
rangements involving  a  defined  falling 
newspaper. 

In  light  of  these  precedents,  it  is  a 
shocking  thing  for  a  Senate  committee 
to  invoke  a  doctrine  of  nonuse  of  an  an- 
titrust exemption  to  permit  the  broad- 
casters, those  honored  trustees  of  the 
Nation's  airways,  to  haggle  for  every  pos- 
sible year,  month,  and  day  of  cigarette 
advertising  revenues.  In  my  view,  that 
is  indefensible. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  a  repudiation 
of  the  very  type  of  industrial  self-regu- 
lation, particularly  in  the  field  of  adver- 
tising, which  I  believe  most  Members  of 
the  Congress  would  prefer  to  foster. 

Accordingly,  I  now  offer,  for  your  con- 
sideration, the  amendment  substantially 
as  drafted  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  affording  the 
antitrust  exemption,  honoring  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  forthright  offer  by  the  ciga- 
rette industry,  and  I  trust,  giving  the 
American  public  what  they  are  most 
entitled  to  have — the  earliest  possible 
date  for  the  cessation  of  broadcast  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes. 

Contrasted  with  the  prohibition  voted 
by  the  majority,  this  amendment  will 
obviate,  not  cause,  litigation  which  itself 
could  delay  the  cessation  we  all  seek.  For 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  grave  con- 
stitutional questions  arise  from  a  Fed- 
eral prohibition  of  advertising  a  lawful 
product — a  step  unprecedented  in  the 
acts  of  Congress,  so  far  as  I  know.  As  I 
have  already  noted,  the  sole  objector  to 
the  antitrust  exemption  at  our  July  hear- 
ing was  the  broadcast  industry  itself, 
complaining  of  discrimination.  For  their 
trouble,  they  have  earned  from  the  Com- 
mittee a  most  discriminatory  prohibition 
and  a  precedent — if  eventually  found 
lawful — which  can  only  lead  to  further 
selective  deprival  of  their  commercial 
opportunities. 

A  final  merit  to  the  antitrust  exemp- 
tion which  I  am  proposing  is  its  complete 
lack  of  new  precedent  or  discrimination 
among  any  media.  For  those  like  myself 
who  fear  a  massive  transfer  to  other 
media  of  cigarette  industry  fimds  now 
being  spent  in  radio  and  television,  the, 


cigarette  messages  prepared  by  the  vari- 
ous health  agencies. 

What  has  been  the  effect?  Has  this 
educational  program  been  successful? 
Judging  from  what  we  can  see  here,  I 
would  say  that  it  has. 

CHART     1  1 PER     CAPrrA     CONSUMPTION     OF 

CIGAEETTES 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  course  of  ciga- 
rette consumption  from  1946  to  the  pres- 
ent. You  wiU  note  several  significant  dips 
in  the  line.  [Graph  not  printed  in  the 
Record.]  The  first  came  in  1954  after 
the  first  reports  of  a  smoking-lung 
cancer  link  were  made.  When  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  report  was  released 
in  1964.  there  was  another  dip.  Although 
the  line  does  climb  briefiy  from  time  to 
time,  the  general  trend  is  downward. 
There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  cigarette  smoking  in  this 
country. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  job 
is  done  or  that  we  have  no  further  cause 
for  alarm.  There  is  still  a  need  for  con- 
tinuing education  at  all  grade  levels  in 
our  schools;  there  is  a  need  for  contin- 
uing education  of  all  the  public  through 
every  media.  In  this  respect,  I  am  most 
pleased  that  there  is  an  indication  that 
broadcasters  will  continue  to  carry  anti- 
smoking  health  messages  on  radio  and 
television. 

There  is  another  area  in  which  ad- 
justment needs  to  be  made — and  one 
that  is  rarely  talked  about  in  these  hear- 
ings. Many  Americans  are  justifiably 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  one  hand,  warns  of  the 
dangers  of  smoking,  yet,  on  the  other, 
continues  agricultural  supports  for  to- 
bacco and  continues  to  advertise  tobacco 
products  abroad.  I  have  received  many 
letters,  questioning  such  policies,  and  I 
am  sure  many  of  you  have  as  well. 

I  realize  that  the  acreage^iCnotment 
programs  for  tobacco  werp^^^ablished 
many  years  ago.  long  before  the  health 
hazard  of  smoking  was  known.  But  this 
does  not  justify  their  continuation.  This 
kind  of  policy  confuses  the  public  and 
seriously  hampers  any  educational  ef- 
forts to  encourage  the  cessation  of  smok- 
ing. 

I  have  many  times  before  offered  my 
support  for  any  agricultural  programs  or 
tax  assistance  which  will  aid  tobacco 
farmers  in  switching  to  other  crops  or 
other  forms  of  farming.  I  reiterate  my 
stand  on  this  point. 


amendment  will  afford  the  opportunity  V  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  line  on  this 
to  the  cigarette  industry  to  further  curb  >4iart  go  up  again.  It  must  continue  its 
its  competitive  excesses. 

For  the  past  5  years,  the  public  has 
been  exposed  to  one  of  the  most  intensive 
public  health  education  campaigns  ever 
undertaken  in  this  country.  In  an  almost 
unprecedented  cooperative  effort,  health 
agencies,  schools,  youth  organizations. 
and  the  Government  have  presented  the 
storj'  that  cigarette  smoking  is  harmful 
to  health.  This  effort  has  been  aided  im- 
measurably by  the  number  of  health 
messages  appearing  on  television  as  a 
result  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  decision  to  apply  the  "fair- 
ness doctrine"  to  cigarette  advertising. 
As  a  result  of  this  ruling  broadcast  sta- 
tions which  carry  cigarette  commercials 
are  also  presenting,  to  a  significant  de- 
gree, on  a  virtually  daily  basis — includ- 
ing hours  of  maximum  listening — anti- 


downward  course  if  we  want  to  keep  our 
Nation  healthy. 

So  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues:  While 
you  are  considering  this  legislation,  do 
not  think  of  the  cigarette  men  and  the 
broadcasters  with  their  pleas  of  impov- 
erishment: think  of  the  enormous  loss 
of  human  life  to  be  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance on  the  other  side.  Ask  yourself 
which  is  more  Important — the  profits  of 
a  single  industry  or  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  millions  of  Americans.  And.  if 
you  cannot  think  in  terms  of  millions, 
think  of  just  one  close  friend  or  loved 
one,  languishing  in  the  final  agony  of 
lung  cancer  or  emphysema,  or  stricken 
in  the  prime  of  life  by  a  fatal  heart 
attack. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
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1969.  as  the  Commerce  Committee  haa 
reported  It.  does  take  a  forthright  and 
responsible — even  an  historic — step  In 
expressly  terminating  all  broeulcast  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes  by  January  1, 
1971.  The  end  of  broadcast  advertising 
Is  a  goal  that  has  been  sought  by  major 
public  health  groups  In  this  country  for 
over  a  decade  That  goal  is  now  within 
reach. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  own  separate 
views  in  the  committee  report  however, 
the  bill  Is  marred  by  two  provisions,  to 
which  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  and  I  have  taken  strong  ob- 
jection 

P«reMPTION    OF    FTC    BXCtn-ATION 

There  was  little  wisdom  and  less  logic 
in  the  committee's  decision  to  bar  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  from  requir- 
ing a  warning  in  cigarette  advertising 
before  July  1  1972.  By  this  decision  the 
committ-ee  has  placed  itself  In  the  con- 
tradictory posture  of  moving  firmly  to 
terminate  all  broadcast  advertising  of 
cigarettes  -.vhlle  simultaneously  voting 
to  free  a{l. .  nonbroadcast  advertising 
from  effective  restraint. 

The  committee  preempts  all  State  and 
local  health-related  regulation  of  ciga- 
rette advertising,  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  uniformity  in  regulat- 
ing the  marketing  of  nationally  marketed 
products.  We  agree  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  a  imiform  national  policy,  but  not 
if  that  [xilicy  is  anarchy — a  grant  of  free- 
dom to  the  cigarette  industry  to  launch 
massive,  unrestrained  promotional  cam- 
paigns in  nonbroadcast  media.  Despite 
avowals  by  the  Industry  of  voluntary 
self-restraint,  the  past  performance  of 
the  cigarette  companies  at  self-regula- 
tion Is  hardly  reassuring. 

In  appearing  before  tliis  committee, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  itself  took 
a  responsible  £ind  restrained  position  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising The  Commission  welcomed  the 
voluntary  termination  of  broadcast  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes  and  modified  its 
position  to  reflect  the  benefits  which  can 
flow  from  the  termination  of  such  ad- 
vertising. Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon 
told  the  committee : 

If  cigarette  ativertlslnat  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  broadcast  media  by  the  end 
of  the  year  or  shortly  thereafter,  the  Com- 
mission would  be  disposed  to  suspend  Its 
now  pending  trade  regulation  rule  proceed- 
ing unui  July  1971 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  cigarette  ad- 
vertising in  the  broadcast  media  has  been 
by  far  the  most  offensive  means  of  ciga- 
rette promotion  to  the  public  health  com- 
munity, particularly  because  of  the  de- 
fenselessness  of  young  people  against  the 
Impact  of  radio  and  television 

But  if  the  PTC  is  barred  by  statute 
from  requiring  a  warning  in  advertising 
the  public  wiU  have  no  meaningful  de- 
fense, even  against  a  massive  onslaught 
of  print  advertising  employing  themes 
designed  to  obscure  the  medical  verdict 
against  cigarette  smoking  and  designed 
to  make  cigarette  smoking  appealing  to 
young  people.  We  caimot  let  this  happen. 

IN8HIT10N     or    TH«    WOKD    "KXCBSSrVE"    IN    TH« 
RBQUnSD    CAimON*mT    NOTICE 

The  committee,  having  first  decided 
to  strengthen  the  cautionary  warning  on 
the  cigarette  passage  to  read,  "Danger: 


Cigarette  smoking  \a  dangerous  to  your 
health."  proceeded — again  by  lO-to-9 
vote — to  render  the  warning  at  least  as 
weak  as  the  present  caution  notice  by 
amending  the  language  to  read  "Caution : 
Excessive  cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous 
to  your  health." 

The  hard  evidence  which  prompted 
Congress  and  the  regulatory  agencies  to 
confront  smoking  as  a  unique  public 
health  problem  demonstrates  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  is  dangerous  In  normal  use. 
It  is  dangerous  to  the  two-pack-a-day 
smoker;  it  Is  dangerous  to  the  one-pack- 
a-day  smoker;  it  Is  dangerous  to  the 
half-pack-a-day  smoker;  and  because  of 
Its  habituating  effect,  it  Is  dangerous  even 
to  the  young  man  or  woman  who  experi- 
ments with  an  occasional  cigarette.  The 
committee's  warning  would  thus  be  ade- 
quate only  If  the  public  generally  under- 
stood that  all  cigarette  smoking  is  exces- 
sive. But  because  the  public  h&s  not  yet 
arrived  at  such  a  level  of  sophistication, 
the  committees  warning  will  necessarily 
function  as  a  misleading  half-truth 

The  danger  of  normal  smoking  i.s  re- 
vealed clearly  in  the  1968  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  That  report  states 

Life  expectancy  for  a  twfi-pack-a-day.  or 
more,  smoker  at  age  25  Is  8  3  years  leaa  than 
that  for  the  corresponding  nonsmoker.  Even 
"light"  smokers,  those  who  smoke  less  than 
10  cigarettes  per  day.  have  fn^m  2  8  to  4  6 
fewer  years  of  life  expectancy  than  corre- 
sponding nonsmokers 

The  danger  of  the  habituating  effect 
of  cigarettes  is  also  well  established. 
Psychologists  and  physiologists  disagree 
as  to  whether  cigarette  .smoking  is  true 
physiological  addiction  or  psychological 
habituauon.  but  there  is  agreement  that 
cigarette  smoking  Ls  a  tenacious  habit 
which  once  started  becomes,  for  many 
smokers,  virtually  impossible  to  quit.  A 
cigarette  warning  which,  buy  its  use  of 
the  word  "excessive,"  appears  to  ignore 
these  dangers  is  clearly  inadequate  to  the 
public  s  needs 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  commend  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Utah  '  Mr.  Moss »  for  the  outstanding  job 
he  has  done  in  maimgmg  this  bill  In  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  here  today  on 
the  Senate  floor  His  deep  concern  with 
improvmg  the  health  of  the  American 
people,  has  been  matched  by  his  per- 
severance in  securing  adoption  of  a 
strong  bill  which  will  alert  the  public  to 
the  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking  and 
liniit  the  appeal  of  cigarette  advertising. 
The  result  of  his  outstanding  effort  will 
be  measured  in  terms  of  persons  spared 
from  the  ravages  of  such  serious  diseases 
as  lung  cancer,  bronchitis,  emphysema, 
and  heart  disease. 

Mr.  GOODEIX.  Mr  President,  we  are 
not  here  today  to  debate  the  health  con- 
sequences of  cigarette  smoking.  Scientific 
testimony  to  this  effect  is  overwhelming. 
The  Surgeon  General's  report  in  1964 
told  us  that  "cigao-ette  smoking  Is  a 
health  hazard  of  suCBclent  importance  In 
the  United  States  to  warrant  appropriate 
remedial  action."  Congress  did  take  ac- 
tion on  July  27.  1965.  with  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act.  and  since  that  time  we 
have  consistently  received  statements 
from  the  Surgeon  General  which  bear 
out  his  earlier  findings.  In  1967.  1968.  and 


1969,  the  Surgeon  General,  on  the  basis 
of  careful  examination  by  qu&llfled  sci- 
entists, has  reported  to  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country :  Cigarette  smoking 
is  a  present  and  proved  hazaj-d  to  human 
health.  The  record  Is  impressive,  to  say 
the  least.  It  would  take  many  days  for 
the  Senate  to  fully  hear  all  of  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  amassed  for  us. 

The  issue  here  Is  really  quite  simple: 
in  view  of  these  facts,  have  we  adequately 
protected  the  public  Interest  in  the  bill 
reported  out  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. My  answer  Is  "no,  we  have  not." 

We  have  not  done  so  because  there  is 
a  provision  in  H.R.  6543  now  before  us 
which  would  pre-empt  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  putting  into  effect  Its 
pending  trade  regulation  requiring  a 
warning  In  all  cigarette  advertising  be- 
fore July  1.  1972.  I  voted  against  this 
provision  In  committee. 

The  committee  has  moved  to  terminate 
all  broadcast  advertising  while  freeing 
nonbroadcast  advertising  from  effective 
restraint.  This  is  comparable  to  taking 
one  step  forward  and  one  step  backward 
at  the  same  time.  It  leaves  us  in  llmbw, 
appearing  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
people,  while  we  snipw  away  at  their 
only  defense. 

In  1968,  according  to  the  recent  report 
of  the  FTC.  $238.5  million  was  spent  by 
the  cigarette  indastry  in  television  and 
radio  advertising.  In  contrast.  $44.6  mil- 
lion was  spent  for  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine ads. 

With  the  termination  of  broadcast  ad- 
vertising, the  strong  possibility  exists 
that  there  will  be  a  massive  shift  to  other 
forms  of  advertising  media,  including 
billboards,  coupons,  and  other  promo- 
tional devices  in  addition  to  the  news- 
papers and  magazines.  There  are  no  real 
assurances  that  this  will  not  happen.  The 
past  p)erformance  of  voluntary  self-regu- 
lation by  the  cigarette  industry  is  cer- 
tainly not  reassuring  in  this  regard. 

To  be  sure,  cigarette  advertising  In 
the  print  media  can  be  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent from  broadcast  advertising  if  the 
information  provided  is  objective  and 
relevant.  In  particular,  by  revealing  the 
tar  and  nicotine  content,  these  ads  can 
perform  a  socially  useful  function. 

If  we  prevent  the  FTC  from  any  action 
whatsoever  until  July  1,  1972.  or 
beyond — which  is  the  effect  of  section 
7(a)  of  this  bill — we  will  have  abrogated 
our  responsibility  to  protect  the  public 
interest.  We  will  have  gone  on  clear 
notice  that  more  time  must  elapse  before 
contemplating  any  stronger  action  to 
protect  the  public  from  a  clear- 
ly recognized  hazard.  What  we  are  in 
effect  then  saying  is  that  no  matter  what 
the  Siu^eon  General  reports  to  us  In  the 
future  about  the  health  hazards  of  smok- 
ing, and  no  matter  what  the  FTC  reports 
to  us  about  the  effects  of  the  termina- 
tion of  broadcast  ads  with  respect  to 
other  media,  we  do  not  want  any  further 
action.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  wants  to  afOrm  a  go-slow  policy 
when  the  health  of  this  country,  partic- 
ularly that  of  our  youth,  is  involved. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Utah 
who  has  given  of  his  time  and  dedication 
to  bring  about  a  vitally  needed  concern 
over  the  effects  of  tobacco  use. 

Because  of  his  great  efforts,  the  pe<H>le 
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of  this  country  and  the  tobacco  industry 
have  been  Inculcated  with  a  firm  resolve 
to  do  something  legislatively  and  scien- 
tifically about  the  effects  of  tobacco  use. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  spent 
many  hours  leading  this  great  dialog 
and  this  fight  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problem. 

I  salute  him  and  commend  him  for  his 
great  service  In  this  field. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  who 
share  a  grave  concern  over  the  proven 
liazards  of  smoking,  owe  a  great  debt  to 
ihf  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  'We 
have  came  a  long  way  since  the  dark  days 
of  1965  when  the  Senate  failed  to  act  re- 
spKjnsibly  or  forthrightly.  That  we  have 
come  so  far  is  due  primarily  to  the  per- 
sistent, unflinching  efforts  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah.  He  alone  sounded  the 
alarm  nearly  a  year  ago  alerting  us  to 
the  potential  for  mischief  in  this  legisla- 
tion. He  alone  kept  the  pressure  on  the 
cigarette  and  broadcast  industries  so  that 
however  belatedly,  they  began  to  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  to  the  consuming 
public.  And  he  alone  shepherded  the  bill 
through  hearings  and  to  the  conmilttee 
with  a  strong  record  crying  at  for  strong 
action. 

AMENDMENTS    NO.    410 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendments  at  the  desk.  No.  410,  and 
ask  that  they  be  stated.  t 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICERV  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
will  be  stated.  '< 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with.  I  think  I 
can  explain  them  very  quickly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (No.  410)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  6.  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
out  down  through  line  3  on  page  7. 

On  page  7,  line  5.  strike  out  "Sec.  8"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  7". 

On  page  7,  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  9"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8'". 

On  page  7,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  10"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  9". 

On  page  8,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  11"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10". 

On  page  8.  line  14.  strike  out  "Sec.  12"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  11.". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment calls  for  striking  out  all  of  section 
7  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee. The  remainder  Is  simply  a  re- 
numbering of  the  following  sections  if 
that  should  be  accomplished.  I  have  al- 
ready had  something  to  say  on  the 
amendment,  so  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  other  side  make  comments  on  it. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  that  the 
Senate  is  operating  under  a  time  limi- 
tation. 
.  Mr.  MOSS.  I  understand. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    419 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  and  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  419,  which  I  desire  to 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  amendment  No. 
410.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  I  shall  explain  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Amoidment  No.  419  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6  beginning  with  Une  0,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Skc.  7.  (a)  Tht  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
having  notified  the  Congress  of  Its  Inten- 
tion to  suspend  its  pending  trade  regula- 
tion rule  proceeding  relating  to  cigarette  ad- 
vertising until  July  1,  1971,  shall  continue 
such  suspension  in  effect  until  such  date. 
IX  at  any  time  alrter  July  1,  1971,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  deems  it  necessary  to  re- 
new or  to  Initiate  any  rule  making  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  such  pending  trade  regu- 
lation the  Commission  shall  so  notify  the 
Congress  of  such  Intention.  Such  notification 
shall  Include  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  any  such  action.  Any  resulting  trade  reg- 
ulation rules  relating  to  cigarette  advertising 
shaU  not  take  effect  until  six  months  after 
the  date  of  such  notification  to  the  Con- 
gress in  order  that  the  Congress  may  act 
if  it  so  desires." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  section  7  in  the  present  bill 
defers  too  long  the  opportimity  for  ac- 
tion and  regulation,  if  needed,  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  And  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  now  offer  my  amend- 
ment No.  419  as  a  substitute. 

All  my  amendment  proposes  to  do  is 
to  provide  by  law  the  suspension  on 
pending  trade  regulation  rule  proceed- 
ings relating  to  cigarette  advertising  im- 
til  July  1,  1971.  which  in  fact  is  the  date 
indicated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  as  being  reason- 
able suid  acceptable  to  that  agency. 

Subsection  7(a)  of  H.R,  6543,  as  re- 
ported by  our  committee,  however,  would 
provide  for  a  mandatory  suspension  in 
such  proceedings  by  the  Federjd  Trade 
Commission  to  a  period  of  18  months 
following  the  cessation  of  broadcast  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  would  be  to  carry  such  suspen- 
sion until  July  1972 — 1  year  beyond  that 
date  suggested  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  the  individual 
views  which  I  filed  with  the  report  ac- 
companying this  bill,  I  personally  con- 
sider such  a  suspension  period  as  being 
excessive  and  contrary  to  the  public 
interest. 

However,  my  amendment  would  fur- 
ther provide  that  if  at  any  time  after 
July  1,  1971,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion deems  it  necessary  either  to  renew 
or  to  initiate  such  proceedings  concern- 
ing cigarette  advertising,  then  it,  the 
Commission,  shall  tender  notice  of  its 
intention  in  this  regard  to  the  Congress 
and  that  such  notification  shall  include 
a  full  statement  setting  forth  the  reasons 
for  such  proposed  action.  Furthermore, 
any  rules  resulting  from  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  not  take  effect  until  6  months 
after  notification  to  the  Congress.  The 
6-month  period  should  serve  to  afford 
the  Congress  an  opportimity  to  act  on 
this  Issue  if  it,  the  Congress,  deems  ac- 
tion in  this  coimection  necessary  and 
proper. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  me  about  2  minutes  so  I 
may  express  my  position  in  this  area 

Mr.  C&TTOtf.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  on 


the  Commerce  Committee,  and  In  the  full 
executive  session  the  committee  saw  fit 
to  adopt  my  versicm  of  this  section,  which 
is  now  sought  to  be  amended  by  the  S&a- 
ator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  rise  simply  to  say  that 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
fair  and  equitable  substitution  and  treat- 
ment of  this  subject.  While  I  offered  the 
original  committee  version,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  am  willing  to  now  accept  the  sub- 
stitute by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. , 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  Cotton 
amendment  wsis  not  in  order  until  all 
time  had  been  used  on  the  Moss  amend- 
ment. When  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  proposed  his  amendment  and 
it  was  accepted  for  consideration,  the 
Senate  began  operating  under  the  time 
limitation  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Unfor- 
timately,  the  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
was  not  yielded.  The  Chair  is  not  sure 
where  It  is.  But  the  Chair  would  like  to 
entertain  a  motion  or  request 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  had  imderstood  there  was 
a  time  limitation  on  each  amendment, 
and  there  was  a  provision  that,  in  the 
event  there  was  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  time  would  be  extended  to 
it.  I  assumed  that  that  was  the  time  we 
were  ojierating  under. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  but  the  Chair  is  informed 
that  the  time  should  be  used  on  the  first 
amendment,  before  the  second  amend- 
ment was  offered.  Since  the  Senator  was 
not  aware  of  that,  it  can  be  taken  care  of 
by  a  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
Senator  has  not  lost  any  time  on  the 
original  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and 
that  I  may  utilize  time  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  at  this  point 
without  jeopardizing  the  time  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  a  definite  improvement 
over  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  the  Senator  on  my 
time  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  addressing  the  Chair  with  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  is  not 
using  the  Senator's  time.  He  is  using 
time  in  opposition  to  the  Senator's 
amendment,  in  accordance  with  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Under  the  substitute  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the  FTC 
would  not  be  forced  to  suspend  its  trade 
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regnilatlon  nile  beyond  the  date  which  It 
Itself  has  voluntarily  agrreed  to.  However, 
the  amendment  would  not  permit  the 
Trade  Commission  to  act  sooner  under 
any  circumstances,  even  if  the  cigarette 
Industry  m  its  future  advertising  prac- 
tices were  to  grossly  abuse  the  nonbroad- 
cast  media.  If.  despite  assurances  of  the 
cigarette  industry  to  the  contrary,  there 
were  to  ensue,  a  massive  transfer  of  ad- 
vertising funds  to  the  nonbroadcast 
media,  the  FTC  would  not  be  able  to  act 
If  the  cigarette  companies  put  up  bill- 
boards every  hundred  yards  throughout 
the  countn,-.  the  FTC  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  act.  If  family  magazines  wert 
jammed  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
elegant  couples  hand-in-hand  holding 
the  cigarette  "for  the  two  of  its."  the  FHTC 
could  not  act  If  we  were  to  .see  a  wave 
of  coupon  promotions  such  as  we  have 
begun  to  see  .signs  of--cigare:te  coupons 
to  be  redeemed  for  Beatle  records,  for 
example — and  other  items  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  teenagers,  the  FTC  could  not 
act 

I  would  tiwrefore  ask  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  HVK  Hampshire  whether  he 
would  consider  amending  his  amendment 
so  that  the  Trade  Commi.s.slon  could 
terminate  the  suspension  of  its  trade  reg- 
ulation rule  prior  to  1971  :f  it  found  that 
subsequent  cigarette  advertising  prac- 
tices con.stituted  such  a  gross  abuse  of 
the  nonbroadcast  media  that  It  was  com- 
pelled to  act 

I  would  suggest  the  following  language : 
On  line  5  of  the  Senators  amendment, 
following  the  word  date "  .strike  the 
period  and  add  the  word;;  .  unless  the 
subsequent  advertising  practices  of  the 
cigarette  industr%-  constitute  such  a  gross 
abuse  of  the  nonbroadcast  media  that 
the  commission  finds  it  is  compelled  to 
act  "  Then,  following  the  words  Tf  at 
any  time  after  .July  1.  1971  '  add  the 
words  "or  following  a  finding  of  such 
gross  abuse, " 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minyites 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  is  that,  instead  of  the  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  could  not  issue  regulations 
until  after  July  1.  1971.  he  wishes  to  in- 
sert the  qualifying  words  ".  unless  the 
subsequent  advertising  practices  of  the 
cigarette  industry  con.stitute  such  a  gross 
abuse  of  the  nonbroadcast  media  that 
the  Commission  finds  it  Is  comt^elled  to 
act"  / 

I  presume  this  mean/that  if  the  Com- 
mission finds  there  is  gross  abuse — what- 
ever that  may  mean— it  then  can  issue 
regulations  earlier  than  July  1,  1971  The 
Senator  also  proposes  to  add  following 
the  words  If  at  any  time  after  July  1. 
1971."  the  words  "or  following  a  finding 
of  such  gross  abuse," 

In  other  words,  what  the  Senator  wish- 
es to  do  is  not  make  it  ironclad  that  they 
cannot  issue  regulations  lantiJ  after  July 
1,  1971.  by  providing  that  if  the  Com- 
mission finds  gross  abuse  by  reason  of  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  ad- 
vertising, or  some  other  criteria,  then  it 
can  issue  regulations.  However,  the  Com- 
mission will  still  have  to  notify  Congress 
of  Its  intention  with  a  full  statement  of 
the  reason  for  such  action  and  any  re- 


sulting rules  will  not  become  effective  for 

6  months  Is  that  correct? 
Mr  MOSS  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COTTON    I  did  not  mean  to  In- 
terrupt the  Senator,  If  he  wishes  to  say 
something  further  on  his  own  time. 
Mr.  MOSS.   I  yield  m>'.self   1   nUnute. 
The  Senators  interpretation  Ls  correct : 
they  would  still  have  to  give  Congress 
the   6-month   notice   before   the   action 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  could 
become  effective 

Let  me  Illustrate.  Suppose  the  tobacco 
industry  did.  Indeed,  dump  the  whole 
$200  million  It  now  spends  on  the  broad- 
cast media  into  some  other  kind  of  ad- 
vertising program  That  could  be  con- 
sidered a  eross  abuse  The  industry  said 
they  would  not  do  it,  and  I  do  not  expect 
them  to  do  It,  but  I  think  the  Federal 
Trade  Commbwlon  ought  to  have  the 
power.  In  the  event  they  do,  to  say,  "We 
find  that  Is  a  gross  abuse,  and  therefore 
we  Intend  to  make  a  rule,  and  notify  Con- 
gre.ss  that  in  6  months  such  a  rule  will 
k)ecome  efTective." 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  am  I  to 
understand  that  if  I  accept  the  added 
language  to  my  substitute  amendment 
as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
then  he.  the  Senator  from  Utah,  would 
be  willing  to  accept  my  substitute  amend- 
ment for  his  original  amendment? 

Mr  MOSS  I  would  accept  the  substi- 
tute if  that  jH^rfecttng  language  could  be 
made  a  part  of  it 

Mr  COTTOxN  In  order  to  establish 
some  legislative  history,  I  should  like  to 
have  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  as  to  the  matter  of  what  would 
constitute  "gross  abase."  Would  that  de- 
termination be  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Comnussion? 

Mr  MOSS  Well,  of  course,  the  stand- 
ard is  not  precise,  because  we  do  not 
liave  any  history  in  the  Commi.ssion  on  it. 
But.  as  I  tried  to  indicate.  I  wDuld  think 
iiross  abuse  would  be  a  tremendous  In- 
crease— say  a  sudden  doubling  or  trebling 
of  the  numb<.'r  of  billboards,  for  example. 
Mr.  COTTON  If  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  does  not  find  the  statement  I  am 
about  to  make  to  be  accurate.  I  wish 
he  would  .so  Indicate,  because  before  I 
accept  his  propost>d  language  I  want  to 
have  a  clearer  understanding  of  Its 
meaning. 

If,  for  example,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  made  a  finding  that  the  In- 
dustry was  gro.ssly  abusing  the  prl\'llege 
of  advertising  in  other  media,  .such  as 
newspapers,  magazines.  ;uid  billboards, 
then  it  could  begin  trade  regulation  pro- 
ceedmgs  However,  the  Contnftisslon  first 
would  have  to  notify  Congress  that  it 
was  about  to  do  so.  and  the  reason  for 
such  proposed  action.  Then,  Congress 
would  still  have  6  montlis  after  the  no- 
tification to  act.  if  Congress  found  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  ar- 
bitrary and  unreasonable.  Congress 
would  have  every  opportunity  and  would 
be  a  final  judge  as  to  whether  the  ad- 
vertising constituted  a  "gross  abuse."  Is 
that  correct ' 

Mr  MOSS  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  becAu.se  the  finding  and  notifica- 
tion would  be  required;  it  could  not  be 
effective  for  6  months,  and  that  is  the 
period  of  time  that  Congress  would  have 
to  intervene.  If  it  sought  to  intervene. 


Mr.  COTTON.  So.  In  a  sense.  Congress 
would  still  be  the  last  Judge  of  what  con- 
stitutes "gross  abuse."  with  opportunity 
to  act? 

Mr,  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  quite  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
time,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question, 
if  someone  will  yield. 

Mr,  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  this  mean  the  only 
limitation  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion would  be  6  months  from  the  time  of 
the  p£issage  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Well,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.ssion.  by  the  Cotton  amendment 
as  I  read  it,  would  be  suspended  from  tak- 
ing action  until  July  1,  1971,  and  would 
continue  in  such  state  of  suspension. 
The  only  exception  made  is  that  if  there 
Is  a  finding  ol  gross  aouse.  tnen  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  may  give  notice 
of  a  trade  regulation  rule,  and  It  cannot 
make  such  ruling  effective  for  6  months 
after  Congress  has  been  notified. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  that  not  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
adopting  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  not, 

Mr.  ERVIN,  I  cannot  see  the  difference. 

Mr.  MOSS.  My  amendment,  of  course. 

simply  strikes  out  the  whole  section.  It 

says  there  is  no»limitation  on  the  power 

of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Senator's  amendment  does  put  a 
limitation  on  them,  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
limits  them  to  a  time  certain.  Secondly, 
if  they  find  gross  abiise.  they  can  act. 
but  they  still  have  to  i,':ve  6  months' 
notice  if  they  do  that 

Mr,  ERVIN  However,  they  can  start 
to  act  when  they  give  notice  without 
waiting  for  the  time  limit.  In  other 
words,  this  would  do  away  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Cotton  amendment  that 
they  are  precluded  from  acting  until 
July  1,  1971. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  leaves  active  in  the 
Cotton  amendment  and  lays  down  the 
wish  of  Congress  that:  "The  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  ha\1n.g  notified  the 
Congress  of  its  intention  to  suspend  Its 
pending  trade  regulation  rule  proceeding 
relating  to  cigarette  advertising  until 
July  1.  1971.  shall  continue  such  sus- 
pension in  effect  until  .such  date  ,  .  ." 

Tliere  is  the  reiteration  of  what  they 
themsehes  said. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
wants  to  provide  a  qualification  In  the 
event  the  Commission  finds  gross  abuse. 
However,  the  Commission  must  make 
such  a  finding.  Then  the  Congress  has  6 
months  in  which  to  act.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MOSS.  That  Is  a  correct  sUte- 
menf, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER,  Mr,  President.  I  would 
like  to  establish  one  point.  First  of  all,  I 
recall  that  in  many  State  legislatures, 
including  my  own.  It  Is  the  habit,  because 
the  constitution  requires  it.  to  end  each 
enactment  by  saying  the  public  welfare 
requires  It.  because  the  bill  does  not  go 
into  effect  and  become  law  until  after  30 
days. 
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I  would  hate  to  have  the  situation 
where  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
says  at  the  end  of  each  order  that  the 
abuse  of  the  public  media  requires  It. 

I  would  like  to  Inquire  If  the  Senators 
can  say  that  the  present  level  of  non- 
electronic advertising  is  not  a  gross  abuse 
by  the  tobacco  industry,  so  that  by  this 
colloquy  In  the  record  we  have  made, 
we  have  notified  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission that  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing much  greater  than  is  going  on  to- 
day and  that  they  could  not.  as  pointed 
out  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  decide  in  their  wisdom 
that  the  advertising  levels  were  a  gross 
abuse  and,  therefore,  issue  a  ruling  im- 
mediately. 

Would  both  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  agree 
that  the  advertising  levels  of  the  tobacco 
industry  in  the  nonelectronic  media  are 
not  the  gross  abuse  contemplated  by  the 
suggested  perfecting  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
-  can  respond,  and  then  I  will  respond. 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr,  President,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  present  system  Is  not  considered 
to  be  gross  abuse.  At  least,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  does  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  think  .so.  either, 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  gross 
abuse  of  what? 

Mr.  MOSS.'^Well.  gross  abuse  of  the 
advertising  fa'cilities,  a  flooding  of  the 
market. 

When  advertising  goes  out  on  televi- 
■-lon  and  radio,  over  $200  million  a  year 
;.s  suddenly  released.  If  that  money  were 
dumped  into  the  type  of  a^ertising  such 
as  billboards,  magazines,  and  newspapers, 
we  would  be  up  to  our  ears  in  it. 

At  that  point  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission may  come  forward  and  say  that 
this  constitutes  such  a  saturation  that  it 
is  an  abuse  and  they  are  going  to  make 
a  ruling  about  it. 

If  they  should  decide  that,  they  have 
first  to  find  gross  abuse  and  then  notify 
the  Congress.  And  there  is  then  6  months 
before  that  ruling  could  become  effective, 
^  in  which  time  Congress  might  make  its 
decision. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  make  my  response  to 
the  Senator  from  Termessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
in  my  opinion  is  the  present  volume  and 
manner  of  cigarette  advertising  in  the 
printed  media  reasonable  and  not  a  gross 
abuse,  but  indeed  if  broadcast  advertising 
eeases.  then  some  margin  of  incretise 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  both  reasonable 
and  not  a  gross  abuse.  It  would  require  a 
flooding  in  my  opinion. 

Furthermore,  conceding,  as  I  do,  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous  or  may 
be  dangerous  to  the  health.  I  think  it 
would  te  in  the  public  interest  if  the  to- 
bacco companies  concentrated  more  of 
their  advertising  perhaps  on  pipe  smok- 
ing or  cigar  smoking  and  related 
[iroducts  It  would  increase  the  voltmie 
somewhat. 

I  ask  the  Senator-  from  Utah  if  a  rea- 
sonable person  would  not  agree  that  some 


increase  of  volume  for  those  piu-poses 
would  not  be  a  gross  abuse. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  trying  to 
define  what  constitutes  gross  abuse.  I 
point  out  that  "gross"  means  "large"  in 
my  vocabulary.  So  I  would  say  it  was  a 
"large"  abuse. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  think  that  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant comment. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  understand- 
ing, and  bearing  in  mind  that  Congress 
still  has  the  last  word.  I  accept  the  added 
language  of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  if 
he  will  agree  to  my  substitute  amend- 
ment being  accepted  for  his  original 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
perfecting  language,  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  substitute  amendment.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  am  not.  I  would  rather 
have  the  committee  bill,  because  under 
the  proposed  amendment  there  is  no  re- 
striction at  all,  except  for  a  period  of  6 
months  after  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion gives  the  prescribed  notice  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  we  continue  along 
this  line,  we  will  have  no  bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
a  right  to  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  question 
of  deciding  whether  to  accept  the  words, 
and  does  the  Senator  from  Utah  have  a 
right  to  accept  my  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  I  have  a  right  to  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  not  criticizing  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
provision  is  agreed  to  and  hccomes  a  part 
of  the  bill,  would  it  in  aj^y  way  restrict 
the  right  of  a  party  to  dnallenge  in  the 
courts  the  authority  oi4Jhe  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  issue  a  rule  or  regulation 
on  such  advertising? 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  I  may  respond,  this  in  no 
way  confirms  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  I  suppose  that  anyone 
with  appropriate  legal  action  can  still 
challenge  the  power  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  issue  any  such  orders  they 
might  issue. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  this  point  to  be 
certain  in  the  legislative  interpretation. 
The  question  has  been  raised  in  the  past. 
I  raised  it  in  the  debate  in  1965.  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  no  au- 
thority to  regulate  advertisement  of  to- 
bacco, as  a  commodity  and  certainly  un- 
less such  advertising  were  deceptive 
under  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

A  distinction  was  raised  also  in  the 
case  of  Banshaft  v.  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  405  F.  2d.  1082  decided 
in  1968.  It  distinguished  between  the 
power  of  the  PCC  to  regulate  advertising 
in  television  and  radio,  and  power  of  the 
PCC  to  regulate  advertising  in  the 
printed  news  media. 

I  frankly  say  it  was  not  the  point  in 
issue.  It»was  simply  dictum.  But  it  is 
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persuasive  that  the  rule  of  the*ase  might 
not  be  applicable  to  advertising  in  regu- 
lar news  media.  I  could  give  the  reasons, 
but  we  do  not  have  the  time.  The  deci- 
sion speaks  for  itself.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  there  is  nothing  In  this  amendment 
or  the  section  amended  which  would  re- 
strict the  right  of  any  party,  by  direct 
language  or  by  implication,  to  assert  a 
right.  If  he  desires  to  do  so,  to  challenge 
in  the  Federal  Courts  the  authority  of 
the  FCC  to  regulate  advertising  in  the 
printed  news  media. 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  my  opinion,  the  Senator 
is  correct.  There  is  nothing  in  this  act 
that  restricts  any  person  from  challeng- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Commission.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  they  have  the  power,  but 
it  might  be  raised  in  the  court.  This  does 
not  restrict  anybody  at  all. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  there  any  language 
in  the  modified  amendment  that  would 
ban  advertising  entirely  by  radio  or 
television? 

Mr.  MOSS,  Not  in  the  amendment 
that  we  are  considering,  but  it  is  in  the 
bill  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  we  are  talking 
about  flooding  advertising.  That  would 
mean  the  news  media. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Magazines,  billboards. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
the  fear  is  that  if  advertising  by  radio 
and  television  is  totally  abandoned,  all 
the  money  spent  for  advertising  in  that 
way  would  then  be  spent  for  newspaper 
advertising  or  in  magazines  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  true.  It  has  been 
predicted  by  some  publications  that  this 
will  happen,  and  we  are  concerned  that 
it  might. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  bill  reads  now. 
it  would  ban  advertising  by  radio  and 
television? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  will  when  it  becomes 
effective,  yes. 

Several  Senators,  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wHl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  for  an 
explanation. 

Would  this  amendment  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  ban  advertising  which  is  not 
deceptive? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend,  for  a  clarification? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  as  a  modification  to  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  as  modified  with  the 
language  that  was  discussed  and  given 
to  the  desk.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  As  I  understand  from  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  either  amendment  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  T^ade  Commission 
beyond  the  present  powers  which  allow 
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It  to  adopt  regulations  to  prevent  de- 
ceptive advertising. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  It 
does  not  enlarge  the  powers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICfiR.  Is  all  time 
on  the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  b€ick  the  remainder 
of  my  time  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  a^eelng  to  the  Moss 
amendment  'No.  410 »  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
eigreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO      412 

Ml"  MOBS.  Mr  President.  I  call  up  my 
ameridmehl "  No.  412  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  the  word 
"Excessive" 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  opening  remarks 
I  addressed  myself  somewhat  to  this 
amendment,  and  therefore  I  think  I  can 
explain  It  very  quickly. 

The  House  bill  that  came  over  had  a 
new  warning  to  be  put  on  the  cigarette 
packtige.  In  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce we  initially  rewrote  it  to  reduce 
the  warning  to  say  simply:  ■Warning. 
Cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous  to 
health." 

When  we  had  a  later  session  in  the 
committee,  the  word  'excessive"  was 
added,  so  that  it  reads:  'Warning.  Ex- 
cessive cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous  to 
health.' 

What  I  tried  to  point  out  when  I  talked 
about  these  charts  Is  that  it  does  not 
have  to  be  excessive  smoking.  Any  .smok- 
ing has  Its  deleterious  effect.  Heavier 
smoking  has  a  greater  effect  I  admit 
that.  I  say  that  adding  the  word  "exces- 
sive '  defeats  the  warning  that  is  on  the 
package.  In  fact,  any  excessive  use  of  any 
product  would  be  deleterious  to  my 
health.  If  I  eat  too  much  candy,  if  I  drink 
too  much  water,  if  I  do  anything  ex- 
cessively, it  is  going  to  be  dangerous  to 
my  health.  So  the  warning  is  nullified 
with  the  word  excessive  '  in  there.  My 
amendment  would  simply  take  the  word 
"excessive  "  out.  and  the  warning  would 
read  "Cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous  to 
health." 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes'' 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
disagreement  with  the  dlstingiilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  that  the  term  Excessive 
smoking  Is  dangerous  to  health"  is  a 
statement  of  patent  fact.  I  think  that  is 
also  true  of  excessive  drinking  of  alcohol 


or  ujse  of  cyclamates  or  anything  else. 
That  is  not  the  point. 

The  point  is.  as  In  most  legislation 
with  which  we  deal,  that  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  a  public  purpose;  but  we 
are  also  dealing  in  a  delicate  matter  of 
the  establishment  of  responslbUitlee  be- 
tween parties.  To  simply  state  that  exces- 
sive cigarette  smoking  Is  dangerous  to 
health  Is  a  categorical  statement  of  fact 
by  statute  which  I  am  very  much  afraid 
might  create  a  cause  of  action  against 
the  manufacturer  of  any  cigarette  for 
ar\y  purpose,  regardless  of  the  extent  to 
which  that  cigarette  was  coruumed. 

I  would  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  should  address  Itself  to  one  of 
two  alternative  propositions.  We  should 
accept  either  the  committee  language. 
which  states,  "Elxcessive  cigarette  smok- 
ing IS  dangerous,  "  or  the  alternative  "cig- 
arette smoking  may  be  dangerous."  In 
each  case  there  would  be  the  subjective 
quality  to  be  examined.  In  the  first  case, 
was  or  was  not  the  smoking  excessive? 
In  the  second  case  there  would  be  the 
question  whether  or  not  cigarette  smok- 
ing is  dangerous  to  health  left  for  the  ul- 
timate trier  of  fact. 

So  fax  £is  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IS  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  see  the  language  of  the  bill 
changed  so  that  It  would  read.  "Cigarette 
smoking  may  be  dangerous  to  your 
health.  ■  instead  of  "Cigarette  smoking 
is  dangerous  to  your  health."  As  an 
alternative.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  see 
the  language  "is  dangerous  to  your 
health  "  retained  so  long  as  it  is  modified 
by  excessive  smoking  is  dangerous  to 
your  health  "  EUther  one  is  agreeable  to 
me.  so  long  as  we  do  not  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  try  to  create  a 
categorical  statement  of  positive  fact 
which  I  tlilnk  we  are  in  no  position  to  do 
and  by  right  should  not  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wiU  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  in  1  minute.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  at  this  time  to  interro- 
gate the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Is  either  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  acceptable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utaii? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  afraid  my  attention 
was  diverted  during  part  of  that  time, 
and  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  His  suggestions  were 
that  either  "excessive  "  remain  or.  if  "'ex- 
cessive'" IS  taken  out.  the  words  "may  be" 
be  used  instead  of  "is"  Is  either  one  of 
those  acceptable'' 
-  Mr.  MOSS.  No.  neither  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  make  a  compro- 
mise suggestion  between  the  two,  and 
then  I  will  yield  tune  to  other  Senators. 

The  House  bill  provides  the  following 
as  the  label : 

Warning  rhe  -Surgeon  General  has  deter- 
mined that  cigarette  smolUng  i.s  dangerous 
to  your  health  and  may  cause  lung  cancer 
or  other  diseases 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair » .  The  Senators  1  minute 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  a  warning  al- 
ready In  the  House  bill.  If  the  Senate 
saw  fit  to  adopt  the  same  warning.  It 
would  take  it  out  of  conference,  and  the 
matter  would  be  settled  once  and  for  all. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  feel  about  substituting 
the  House-worded  warning  for  the 
amendment  he  has  just  offered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
glad  to  respond.  I  have  no  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  House  warning.  As  the  Sena- 
tor will  recall,  when  we  discussed  this 
In  committee  It  was  said  this  was  long 
and  cumbersome  t>ecause  it  had  many 
words  in  it,  so  we  tried  to  cut  it  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  x 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
finally  came  up  with  is  taking  just  the 
words  '"Cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous 
to  your  health"  in  the  middle  of  the 
House  warning.  At  a  later  date  we  got 
this  additional  wording. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  propose  going 
back  to  the  House  warning,  I  would  have 
no  objection.  A  few  Senators  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  maybe  It  would 
weaken  it  to  see  the  Surgeon  General 
determining  it.  But  that  does  not  bother 
me.  I  voted  for  the  shorter  one,  but  If  the 
Senate  wants  to  change  I  would  not 
resist. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes  so  I 
may  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
In  the  chair).  The  Chair  is  advised  that 
until  aU  time  is  consumed  that  would 
not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  1  minute  to  Introduce  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  it  is  not  a  problem  of 
obtaining  time,  but  rather  until  the  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  consumed 
or  yielded  back,  it  would  not  be  in  order 
to  offer  the  substitute,  except  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then  I  withhold  the  of- 
fering of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  consume  all  of  our  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
would  be  held  en  banc  untU  action  is 
concluded  on  the  substitute. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  going  to 
offer  the  House  wording  as  a  substitute 
for  my  amendment? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  wishes  to  offer  a  substitute  on 
his  part.  I  want  to  give  him  that  op- 
portunity. I  hope  we  can  agree  on  the 
House  language.  He  wants  to  offer  his 
substitute. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  understand.  I  now  have 
before  me  the  wording  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  proposes  to  offer  at 
the  appropriate  time.  This  would  Insert 
the  words  "may  be.'.'  Mr.  President,  this 
reverts  to  the  warning  on  the  pack  now. 
Yet  the  only  thing  we  could  say  that  the 
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House  accomplished  this  year  when  It 
extended  the  bill  was  to  get  a  better 
warning  on  the  ptick. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  For  that  reason  first  of  all 
I  would  not  expect  the  House  to  take  it 
because  they  have  already  voted  to  have 
a  more  direct  warning.  Second,  I  think  It 
would  be  a  tremendous  step  backward  if 
we  were  to  now  go  back  to  where  we  were 
5  years  ago  when  we  had  this  Ill-starred 
\^-arnlng  on  the  package  ih&t  Is  so  weak 
and  does  not,  in  effect,  give  a  real  warn- 
ing. It  simply  says  it  may  be  hazardous  to 
health. 

I  took  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  bring 
before  it  all  these  charts  and  statistics  to 
.•-how  not  that  they  "may  be"  but  that 
they  are  dangerous.  Nobody  can  deny  it. 
There  are  four  reports  of  the  Surgeon 
General  stacking  up  the  evidence,  that 
.smoking  need  not  be  excessive  to  be  haz- 
ardous. Any  cigarette  smoking  is  dan- 
t:erous  to  health.  How  anyone  can  say 
may  tie"  escapes  me. 

I  shall  have  to  resist  the  substitute 
when  it  Is  offered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  these  questions  for  the  record,  I  be- 
lieve the  questions  are  pertinent.  I  as- 
sume all  of  us  want  to  assure  a  provision 
which  clearly  rests  on  the  facts. 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  is 
based  primarily  on  the  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral on  smoking  and  health  in  1965. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  Is  based  on  that  In  part, 
but  this  has  been  confirmed  now  by  sub- 
sequent reports. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  question  is:  On  the 
report  and  subsequent  reports,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But,  for  the  record,  Is  It 
not  also  correct  that  these  reports  are 
based  on  bibliographical  information  and 
studies  and  not  research? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No;  Indeed  they  are  not  all 
bibliographical.  There  are  others  that 
.ire  medical  studies. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  right;  medical 
studies.  But  they  are  bibliographical  re- 
ports and  studies,  from  which  they  pre- 
pared the  report.  There  has  been  no  in- 
dependent research  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's committee  or  any  new  research 
upon  which  they  base  their  reports? 

Mr.  MOSS.  To  the  contrary  I  think 
.subsequent  reports  are  based  on  research 
done;  and  every  report  that  comes  out 
supports  the  findings. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  reports  do  so  state, 
in  my  view.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  in  the 
hearings  he  held,  the  Surgeon  General, 
any  pathologist,  scientist,  or  any  medical 
authority  was  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  additional  minute? 


Mr.  CXyiTON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Index  of  the  com- 
mittee report  does  not  show  the  Surgeon 
General  testified. 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  the  hearings  we  held 
thlA  summer  the  Surgeon  General  was 
not  heard. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  state  a  fur- 
ther fact.  I  believe  the  accepted  method- 
ology has  three  procedures:  One,  to  de- 
termine correlation,  and  that  is  the  basic 
of  the  Surgeon  General's  report;  second, 
isolation  of  a  suspected  ingredient  of 
mechanism — and  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  any  such  establishment  with 
respect  to  tobacco;  and  third,  the  repro- 
duction of  disease  in  laboratory  experi- 
ments. It  Is  correct  that  tar  has  produced 
skin  cancer  on  mice,  but  not  on  human 
beings,  and  other  substances  have  also 
produced  skin  cancer  on  mice. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  statement 
for  the  record,  because  it  has  bearings 
on  this  subject,  and  shows  that  there  is 
much  research  yet  to  do. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EHl'VIN.  Mr.  President,  the  sum 
total  of  the  knowledge  of  this  world  on 
the  causes  of  cancer  Is  summed  up  in  the 
first  sentence  of,  the  article  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannlca  on  cancer.  It  says 
cancer  is  an  autonomous  new  growth  of 
new  tissue  without  known  basic  cause. 

Nobody  knows  the  cause  of  cancer. 
There  is  plenty  of  testimony  in  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  hearings  of  4 
years  ago  and  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  of  this  year  from 
multitudes  of  doctors  to  that  effect  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  causal  relation 
Ijetween  cigarette  smoking  and  lung 
cancer.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
conducted  a  study  with  respect  to  em- 
physema and  reported  that  the  cause  of 
emphysema  is  unknown.  There  is  a  mul- 
titude of  medical  testimony  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  hearings  of  4  years  ago 
and  the  House  Committee  hearings  of 
this  year  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  causal  relation  between  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  bad  health. 

The  truth  is  there  is  no  clinical  evi- 
dence of  any  causal  relationship  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  disease.  The  con- 
tention to  the  contrary  is  based  solely  on 
certain  statistics  unreliably  collected. 

The  truth  is  that  the  situation  is  very 
much  like  an  old  adage  about  the  moim- 
taineer  who  patronized  the  storekeeper 
in  my  county.  The  whole  case  against 
cigarette  smoking  is  based  on  figures  and 
not  on  clinical  proof  or  research.  The 
mountaineer  had  been  buying  his  gro- 
ceries on  credit.  He  went  in  to  pay  his  bill. 
He  asked  the  amount.  The  storekeeper 
told  him  the  amount.  The  mountaineer 
thought  it  was  too  much.  The  storekeeper 
laid  out  his  books  on  the  counter  and 
said,  "Here  "kre  the  figures.  Figures  do 
not  lie." 

The  mountaineer  said,  "I  know  that 
figures  do  not  lie,  but  liars  sure  do 
figure." 


Mr.  President,  not  only  do  liars  figure 
but  honest  men,  when  they  get  to  be  cru- 
saders, figure,  too. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  clinical  character,  and  no  proof 
based  on  research  of  any  causal  relation- 
ship between  smoking  and  limg  cancer, 
or  emphysema  or  heart  disease.  The 
whole  case  Is  based  on  statistics  collected 
in  unreliable  ways.  Qualified  doctors  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  committee  4 
years  ago  to  this  effect.  Other  expert  doc- 
tors also  testified  before  the  House  com- 
mittee this  year  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
any  causal  relationship  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  any  of  these  diseases. 

One  further  point.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  spe;Mh  I  made  in  the  Senate 
on  December  4^967,  on  the  subject  that 
lung  cancer  Is  a  disease  of  unknown 
origin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ervin  Replies  To  Tobacco  Charges,  Makes 
Thkee-Point  Proposal,  December  4,  1967 

Today,  I  want  to  dlscuse  an  allegation 
which  U  becoming  more  and  more  frequent — 
that  smoking  1b  all  that  stands  between  men 
and  Immortality.  This  proposition  Is  being 
paraded  before  the  American  people  with  all 
of  the  pomp  and  certitude  of  Madame  Curie's 
discovery  of  radium. 

When  I  hear  these  arguments,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  prominent  citizen  who  lived  to 
be  96  years  of  age : 

On  his  96th  birthday  the  newspapters  sent 
their  reporters  out  to  Interview  him.  One  of 
them  asked,  "To  what  do  you  attribute  your 
long  life?" 

The  old  man  replied,  "I  attribute  It  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  never  taken  a  drink  of  an 
alcoholic  beverage  or  smoked  a  cigarette  In 
all  my  days.'' 

At  that  moment  they  heard  a  noise  In  an 
adjoining  room  that  sounded  like  a  com- 
bined earthquake  and  cyclone.  One  of  the 
newspaper  reporters  said,  "Good  Lord,  what  Is 
that?" 

The  old  man  said,  "That  Is  my  old  daddy 
in  there  on  one  of  his  periodic  drunks." 

Most  recently,  all  of  the  assertions  in  sup- 
port of  the  argument  that  smoldng  causes 
cancer  were  collected  in  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy's  address  to  the  World  Conference 
on  Smoking  and  Health.  When  asked  for  my 
reaction  to  that  speech,  I  declined  on  the 
basis  that  any  immediate  statement  by  me 
without  careful  study  could  only  be  super- 
ficial and  unfair.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
studied  carefully  the  charges  made  by  the 
prohibitionists. 

These  charges  should  not  stand  unchal- 
lenged. 

In  aU  fairness  to  the  American  people,  to 
the  tobacco  Industry,  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  tobacco  workers  and 
their  families,  and  to  the  Munbers  of  Con- 
gress who  must  consider  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  the  record  should  be 
set  straight. 

This  is  what  I  propose  to  do  today. 

I  have  always  believed  in  freedom  of  in- 
formation, whether  the  news  l>e  good  or 
bad. 

I  believe  the  American  people  have  a 
"right  to  know,"  and  in  this  case,  they  have 
a  right  to  know  that  there  Is  no  proof  that 
smol^ng  causes  lung  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease. By  the  same  token,  the  Government 
has  a  duty  to  see  that  the  people  are  sup- 
plied with  all  of  the  information  about  thla 
vital  subject. 

Now,  I  have  no  pretense  to  expert  knowl- 
edge of  cancer  and  its  causes.  Indeed,  I  am  as 
lacking  in  Information  as  the  medical  profes- 
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slon  whoe«  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  Bum- 
marlzed  in  this  quotation  from  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Bntanntca 

Cancer    Is    an    autonomi>us    new    growth 
of    tissue    of    an    unknown    basic    cause  " 

WThlle  I  do  not  profess  to  have  nny  more 
knowledge  of  this  subject  than  is  set  Torth 
In  this  statement,  I  do  have  considerable 
experience  as  a  lawyer  and  a  Judge  in  weigh- 
ing the  pn>bative  value  of  medical  and 
sclenUflc  evidence 

And  I  agree  with  the  eminent  chest  disease 
specialist  Dr  Al-.ns  Green  who  told  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee 

My  study  of  lung  cancer  over  the  past  50 
vears  as  an  internist  and  dlajrnostlclan  leads 
me  to  agree  with  Dr  Joeeph  Berkson  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic  that  there  Is  no  proof  of  causal 
reKitionshlp  between  the  smoking  of  clga- 
ret'es  and  lung  cancer  ' 

I  would  say.  as  he  does — 
Without  false  modesty,  and  quite  frankly. 
I  do  not  know  rhe  cause  of  cancer  Moreover. 
I  am  going  to  say  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  no  <»ne  else  does 
either  ' 

I  have  discussed  In  the  past  and  will  dis- 
cuss again  !n  the  future  other  relevant  mat- 
ters lucl'.iduy<  the  illegality  .f  the  so-called 
Pairn««s  Dt^itrlne  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  iibsurdlty  of  labeling 
cigarettes  .is  harmful,  but  n  it.  for  example, 
alcohol:  and  'he  poverty  which  cigarette  pro- 
hibition would  bring  to  thousands  of  farmers 
and  workers,  while  at  'he  same  time  tax  In- 
come sufficient  to  pay  for  the  war  on  poverty 
wt>uld  be  cut  off 

After  studying  the  arguments  <:>f  the  prohl- 
bltlonlst-s  I  im  convinced  that  they  contain 
little  more  than  old  platitudes,  new  hyper- 
bole, and  blatant  non  aequiturs — all  baaed  on 
statistics  which  are  either  erroneous.  Ir- 
relevant or  itaustlcally  meaningless.  Never- 
theless, these  statistics  are  cued  again  and 
again  to  support  the  thesis  that  smoking 
causes  cancer 

The  truth  of  the  matter  U  that  these. peo- 
ple are  relying  on  statistics,  not  research  And 
they  do  not  ^understand  'heir  own  hgures 

Actually  It  would  be  far  easier  to  show 
statistically  that  smoking  cigarettes  prolongs 
Ufe 

(1)  Americans  are  living  16  years  longer  to- 
day than  they  did  in  1920 

(2)  Americans  smoke  more  cigarettes  than 
they  did  In  19J0 

(  3  I  Ergo,  cigarettes  prolong  Ufe 

Or  to  cite  an  example  Great  Britain  has 
a  higher  death  rate  from  cancer  than  we  do 
Yet.  the  British  smoke  less 

Now.  this  13  not  to  say  tobacco  13  a  health 
food  the  eqvdvalent  of  yogurt  What  I  am 
sajing  !3  that,  from  such  logic  as  this,  no 
valid   conclusions   can   be  drawn 

It  Is  correct  that  official  statistic^  show  a 
dramatic  lncrea.>e  in  lung  cancer  in  recent 
years.  But  proponents  of  prohibition  do  not 
mention  there  has  been  a  corresponding  de- 
cline in  stomach  cancer  Are  we  no  a&sume 
that  tobacco  haa  cleansed  the  stomach  while 
foulinij  -he  lungs'  Even  more  strange,  inci- 
dence oi  cancer  of  the  larynx  has  remained 
relatively  constant  over  the  last  thirty  years. 
Yet  the  smoker's  larynx  comes  in  contact 
with  the  smoke  sooner  and  more  often  than 
the  lungs 

The  full  weight  of  the  prohibitionists'  logic 
seems  to  rest  on  this  one  paragraph  from 
Senator  Kennedy's  speech. 

"Death  from  lung  cancer  lis]  increasing 
almost  geometrically — from  2.500  In  1930. 
shortly  aiter  -moking  started  becoming  a  na- 
tional habit,  to  50.000  now   ' 

This  information  Is.  of  course,  not  a  tlg- 
.Tient  of  sumeones  Imagination  It  Is  derived 
from  federal  vital  statistics  But  they  fall  to 
take  mto  account  changes  In  reporting  meth- 
ods. Improvement  in  diagnosis  and  the  aging 
of  the  population.  All  these' have  Influenced 
the  Increase  In  numbers  oi  deaths  reported 
from  lung  cancer. 


More  important,  there  li  stronger  evidence 
from  equally  reputable  research  scientists 
and  statisticians  who  reject  the  hyp^othesls 
that  any  relation  between  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  liny  disease  has  been  proven  I  will 
place  In  the  CongrfHrional  Record  expert  doc- 
umentatl'in  of  this  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement 

See  exhibit  I  I 

For  the  moment,  let  me  highlight  the  fol- 
lowing facto 

.\a  a  national  habit."  crgarette  smoking 
.imonw;  the  in.ilp  jxipulation  dates  not  Irom 
1930,  but  from  1883  when  Washington  Duke 
and  Sons  began  mass  producing  cigarettes 
near  Durhum  North  Carolina  It  Is  true,  how- 
ever, that  It  did  not  become  popular  for 
women  to  smoke  unul  tne  1920s:  and  me 
number  of  udult  women  who  smoke  has  been 
increasing  since  that  time 

But  wl. ether  we  use  1930  or  some  earlier 
date  as  a  ba  e  year.  It  is  still  clear  that  a 
slZHble  but  undeterminable  number  of  cases 
of  lung  cancer  used  t^j  be  dlagncwed  as  tuber- 
culosis, and  the  Increase  In  deaths  frum  lung 
cancer  parallels  the  clecreiuse  Ui  deaths  from 
respiratory  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia. 
Since  1930  dingnoeUc  techniques  .ind  the 
science  of  pathology  have  developed  to  the 
point  where  lung  cancer  can  be  easily  Identi- 
fied 

Dr  Joseph  Berkson  of  the  Mayo  Clinic 
explains  the  apparent  rise  In  the  lung  cancer 
r.ite  and  fall  In  the  tuberculosis  rate  in  two 
ways  He  cites  the  1961  English  study  by 
Dr  wr.Us  to  the  effect  that  ".  .  .  so  many 
cases  uf  unrecognized  lung  cancer  |  were 
found]  lu  early  records  as  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  just  as  much  lung 
cancer  In  the  past,  but  It  wasn't  recognized" 
Also,  according  to  Dr  Berkson.  "persons  who 
in  former  times  would  have  died  at  an  early 
age,  say  from  tubercultjsls.  now  live  to  ages 
ar,  which  they  are  exposed  to  death  Irom 
lung  cancer."  Incidentally.  Dr  Berkson,  who 
the  Cancer  Bulletin  calls  the  clean  ot  Ameri- 
i-."\n  medical  statisticians,  has  said,  f'er- 
soually.  all  relevant  available  facts  consid- 
ered, i  think  It  very  doubtful  that  smoking 
causes  lung  cancer.  ' 

But  even  if  we  were  to  accept  the  validity 
of  the  claim  of  low  lung  cancer  Incidence  In 
1930.  the  iirgunient  of  the  anti-snioking 
forces  seems  self-contriidlclury  on  several 
points 

In  the  first  place.  Increase  in  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  Americans  has  gone  hand  In 
hand  with  the  Increase  In  cigarette  consump- 
tion In  1930  the  life  expectancy  of  .\merl- 
cans  was  59.7  years:  by  1965.  It  was  70  2 
years 

Secondly,  some  people  propose  economic 
sanctions  on  the  industry  to  force  a  larger 
share  of  the  market  to  lower  tar  and  nicotine 
cigarettes.  These  cigarettes  already  consti- 
tute a  large  proportion  of  those  being  sold 
today;  however,  back  In  that  golden  .ige  of 
1930  to  which  cigarette  prohibit  loulst.s  turn 
with  such  nostalgia,  higher  nicotine  and  tar 
content  cigarettes  composed  almost  100  : 
of  'he  market  and  filters  were  nothing  more 
than  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  two  of  the  smaller 
manufacturers 

In  this  connection,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission last  week  released  even  more  statis- 
tics to  confuse  the  public  For  they  have 
proceeded  by  sometimes  rather  dubious 
methods  to  grade  cigarettes  by  their  tar  and 
nicotine  content  Yet,  there  is  no  priK)f  that 
these  even  atlect  health.  Even  In  1950,  tiller 
cigarettes  composed  only  06  of  total  pro- 
duction; ten  years  later  over  half  the  ciga- 
rettes manufactured  had  filters  Further, 
mention  Is  seldom  made  of  the  fact  that  al- 
though cigars  and  pipe  tobacco  are  held 
blameless  by  the  prohibitionists,  both  con- 
tain considerably  mure  tar  and  nicotine  than 
the  average  cigarette 

Other  facts  which  go  unmentloned  are  far 
more  relevant  than  the  propaganda  which 
Is  disseminated 


For  Instance,  although  the  lung  cancer  rate 
among  women  during  the  past  40  years  has 
increased  slightly.  It  by  no  means  has  kept 
pace  with  the  Increase  In  the  number  of 
women  who  smoke  For  reasons  which  no  one 
cm  explain,  lung  cancer  remains  largely  a 
disease  t>f  the  male  And.  according  to  Dr.s 
Rosenblatt  and  Lisa.  "If  cigarette  smoking  Is 
a  potent  carcinogenic  agent  It  should  have 
affected  lung  cancer  mortality  by  this  time, 
resulting  lu  an  equalization  of  the  sex  ratio 
which  111  1964  was  6  4     1  " 

It  Is  interesting  that  the  Encyclopedia  Bh- 
tanmra  i  1966  edition  i  in  Its  discussion  of 
percentages  of  cancer  deatlis  In  the  United 
States.  rep<jrts  that  ir;  of  the  mile  deaths 
were  trorn  lung  cancer,  while  only  31  ; 
of  the  female  cancer  deaths  were  from  lung 
cancer 

Also.  Senator  Kennedy  emphasizes  that 
people  are  beginning  to  smoke  at  an  earlier 
age  and  are  smoking  more  cigarettes  per 
capita  Yet.  the  average  age  at  which  lung 
<ancer  occurs  has  remained  the  same  If  ciga- 
rette smoking  produced  lung  cancer,  then  a 
lowering  of  the  age  of  occurrence  would  be 
expected 

It  Is  .ilso  pas.slng  strange  that,  as  Dr 
Rhelnhard  has  said,  "The  average  .".ge  at 
which  lung  cancer  occurs  is  t.'ie  same  for 
heavy  smokers,  light  smokers  and  non- 
smokers.  "  And  Drs  Rosenblatt  and  Lisa  note 
that  lung  cancer  cccurs  at  approximatelv  the 
same  age  "regardless  of  whether  smoking  had 
been  started  at  6  years  or  at  41  vears  ol  age 
Equally  slgnlflcant  was  the  finding  that  tlie 
number  of  cigarettes  smoked  dally  did  not 
affect  the  age  at  onset;  In  both  the  light 
smokers  and  the  heavy  smoker.s  the  disease 
had  developed  during  the  same  decades  of 
life  " 

These  same  doctors,  whose  paper  will  be 
placed  In  the  Record,  carefully  Illustrate  that 
lung  cancer  Is  primarily  a  disease  of  older 
men.  and  that  cigarettes  are  therefore  not 
the  cause: 

"This  distinctive  age  distribution  was 
noted  In  the  nineteenth  century  In  the  ab- 
sence of  cigarette  smoking  and  also  m  recent 
decades  in  the  era  of  tvidespread  cigarette 
consumption  Tlie  relatioti  between  longevity 
of  the  population  and  the  Incidence  of  lung 
cancer  is  therefore  very (slgnlticant.  . 

"It  Is  very  evident  thbt.  regardless  of  any 
hypothetical  etlologlc  considerations,  the 
total  number  of  potential  subjects  for  lung 
cancer  has  Increased  by  many  millions  during 
the  Divst  half  century.  The  inherent  biologic 
characteristic  of  the  disease  to  develop  in 
older  age  groups  will  therefore  result  in  the 
occurrence  of  more  cases  In  future  years  as 
proportionately  more  of  the  population 
reaches  the  later  decades  of  life  " 

In  other  words,  to  reverse  the  Increase  in 
lung  cancer,  we  must  either  reduce  life 
I'xpectancy  or  we  must  find  the  cause  and 
cure    Cigarette   prohibition    Is   no   answer, 

I  would  add  here  that  aging  Is  also  a  pri- 
mary factor  m  emphysema,  heart  disease  and 
most  of  the  other  di.seases  which  the  prohibi- 
tionists cite  as  byproducts  of  smoking.  In  a 
most  Important  study  of  male,  identical 
twins.  Dr.  Lundman  and  his  colleagues  con- 
cluded that  ".  .  .  cigarette  smoking  is  prob- 
ably not  associated  with  coronary  heart 
disease.  ' 

.\  substantial  number  of  deaths  from  lung 
cancer,  especially  among  women,  are  the 
result  of  cancer  ."jpreadlng  to  the  lung  but 
originating  elsewhere  in  tlie  body  These 
deaths  could  not  be  blamed  on  cigarettes  by 
the  most  ardent  prohibitionist;  yet  they  are 
I  ounted  in  the  statistics  cited  by  them. 

Most  conspicuous  of  all  by  its  absence 
from  public  speeches  on  this  subject  is  any 
mention  of  air  pollution  or  other  possible 
l.ictors  being  studied.  Certainly  Increased 
pollution,  both  from  Industry  and  from  ve- 
hicular traffic,  has  at  least  kept  pace  with,  if 
not  outstripped,  increased  cigarette  con- 
sumption since  1930.  In  fact.  It  was  shown 
that  on  Staten  Island,  In  New  York,  lung 
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cancer  Is  far  more  likely  to  occur  In  resi- 
dents where  air  pollution  is  highest.  And, 
according  to  a  flve-year  study  published  in 
the  German  Journal  for  Cancer  Research, 
"The  frequency  of  lung  cancer  Is  not  In- 
fluenced by  cigarette  smoking  but  there  Is 
a  significant  correlation  between  the  air 
pollution  problem  and  the  bronchial  carci- 
noma rate." 

These  facts.  I  believe,  are  sufficient  In 
themselves  to  effectively  rebut  the  hypoth- 
esis that  a  causal  relation  between  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  cancer  has  been  proven. 
I  do  not  feel  I  can  conclude,  however,  with- 
out challenging  certain  other  allegations 
about  tobacco  and  the  tobacco  industry. 

The  first  is  from  a  recent  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  In  which  it  was  maintained: 
Between  4.000  and  5,000  children  start  to 
smoke  each  day."  For  two  months,  I  have 
searched  for  statistics  to  validate  this  as- 
sertion, and  I  have  failed  utterly.  My  only 
conclusion  is  that  this  number  Is  an  exag- 
t-eratlon  of  an  equally  dubious  statement  by 
•■he  Surgean  General  to  the  effect  that  4,000 
1  hildren  begin  smoking  each  day.  The  Sur- 
geon General's  statement  In  turn  rests  on  a 
limited  survey  conducted  In  1961  In  Newton, 
Massachusetts.  With  a  control  group  so 
small.  It  Is  a  statistically  absurd  assertion 
which  never  even  attempts  to  define  the 
aiies  of  the  children  to  which  it  refers. 

The  Surgeon  General  and  others  maintain 
:!iat  their  concltislons  are  based  on  over 
.=1.000  studies.  They  do  not  mention  that 
I'.iany  of  the  studies  are  but  rehashes  of  the 
■  hers  in  popular  magazines  and  even  letters 
•  '  the  editor  Nor  do  they  mention  that  many 
■  r  the  studies  reached  opposite  conclusions 
:rom  those  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  And 
Senator  Kennedy  then  said.  "No  responsible 
i.f'alth  organization  which  has  examined  the 
problem  has  disagreed  with  these  Important 
:.;cLs.'"  For  an  editorial  which  clearly  refutes 
!h:s  conclusion.  I  suggest  ""Etiology  by  Edict" 
from  the  March.  1966.  edition  of  the  Journal 
ot    Thoracic    and   Cardiovascular    Surgery. 

I  liike  strong  exception  to  charges  that 
Cigarettes  would  have  been  banned  years 
i_'o  were  It  not  for  the  tremendous  economic 
;  ower  of  their  producers.  .  .  .  Nearly  $300 
:;iillion  a  year  is  spent  in  the  United  States 
.done  on  .  .  ,  efforts  to  start  young  people 
smoking  and  continue  others  In  the  habit," 

The  cigarette  industry  is  less  powerful 
than  the  liquor  interests  were  In  1918;  and 
protiibitlon  of  tobacco  would  fall  as  mlser- 
..bly  OS  it  did  with  alcohol.  The  only  effect 
.'.  juld  be  a  bonanza  for  bootleggers  dealing 
::i  low  quality  leaf.  As  for  the  statement, 
•■\plicit  and  implicit,  that  the  Industry 
;)ends  hundreds  of  inlUions  enticing  chll- 
ii.-cn  to  smoke,  the  charge  is  patently  false. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Industry  sp)ends  no 
ir.oney  whatsoever  on  institutional  advertls- 
.:i4  designed  to  enlarge  Its  market,  as  does. 
;  r  instance,  the  brewery  industry.  Yet,  beer 
^  nimerclals  are  as  prevalent  as  cigarette 
c  mmercials  on  sports  programs;  and  it  is 
i;icontrovertlble  that  beer  In  the  hands  of  an 
::atomobi!e  driver  can  be  a  killer  of  young 
people.  Certainly,  the  cigarette  industry  has 
made  important  strides  in  self-regulation  by 
voluntarily  limiting  its  advertising  during 
programs  aimed  at  youngsters.  In  addition, 
iliey  have  voluntarily  ended  all  advertising 
on  college  campttses  and  drafted  a  code  to 
police  its  advertising.  The  truth  Is  that  all 
ciaarette  advertising  is  brand  advertising  and 
h.Ls  a.s  its  purpose  gaining  a  larger  share  of 
"he  market  for  the  manufacturer;  and  In- 
i  re.islngly  this  advertising  leads  to  larger 
markets  for  the  lower  tar  and  nicotine  ciga- 
rettes. It  is  clear  that  human  nature  being 
«  hat  It  Is.  an  absolute  ban  on  advertising  is 
;.ot  the  answer.  In  England,  television  adver- 
•ising  of  cigarettes  was  banned,  with  the  idea 
tiiat  English  youth  would  not  be  encouraged 
to  smoke,  A  year  after  the  ban  went  Into 
effect,  however,  the  percentage  of  boys  16  to 
19  years  old  who  smoke  had  Increased  from 
51":   to  57%.  For  girls  the  same  age,  the  pro- 


portion of  smokers  Increased  from  39%    to 

47%. 

In  Italy,  all  cigarette  advertising  Is  banned. 
And  since  the  ban,  cigarette  use  has  risen 
steadily. 

As  to  a  charge  heard  at  the  World  Confer- 
ence that  -"The  cigarette  companies  have 
demonstrated  a  total  inattention  to  public 
responsibility,"  the  Industry  has  contributed 
$22  million  to  independent  scientific  research 
on  health  and  smoking,  $10  million  of  which 
has  gone  to  an  American  Medical  Association 
research  project.  It  has  spent  even  more  In 
Its  own  research.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
manufacturers,  have  completely  altruistic 
motives.  Indeed,  it  Is  in  their  own  interest  to 
discover  the  relationship,  if  any,  between 
smoking  and  lung  cancer  so  that  they  can 
eliminate  that  Ingredient,  if  any,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  disease. 

In  conclusion,  I  emphasize  two  points : 

First,  I  make  no  claim  that  cigarettes  are 
a  wonder  drug.  I  claim  only  that  which  K,  A. 
Brownlee  has  said  In  his  article  in  the  Amer. 
ican  Statistical  Review.  That  Is,  at  this  time 
the  statistics  do  not  show  that  cigarettes 
cause  human  disease.  Or,  in  the  language  of 
the  North  Carolina  South  Mountains,  '"Fig- 
gers  may  not  lie.  but  liars  sure  do  figger." 
And  honest  men  also  figger  when  the  crusad- 
ing spirit  bums  In  their  hearts. 

Second,  It  Is  not  my  position  that  Congress 
should  stand  Idly  by  in  the  face  of  what 
appears  to  be  mounting  deaths  from  lung 
cancer.  But  I  do  object  strenuously  to  the 
solutions  offered  by  the  prohibitionists.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  for  instance,  advocates  im- 
possibly strict  self -regulation  of  the  industry. 
In  effect,  what  he  asks  of  the  manufacturers 
is  slow  suicide  imtil  such  time  as  Congress 
agrees  to  give  the  Federal  government  the 
tools  to  administer  the  final  execution 

This  course  can  only  lead  through  a  blind 
alley  of  economic  tragedy;  and  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  the  several  hvmdred  executives  of 
a  few  large  manufacturers.  I'm  talking  about 
the  several  hundred  thousand  small  farmers 
and  tobacco  factory  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Where  shall  we  send  them?  To  the 
ghettos  of  New  York  where  it  has  been  esti- 
mated even  by  prohibitionist  scientists  that 
residents  are  breathing  heavily-polluted  air? 

It  baffles  me  that  some  scientists  have 
taken  up  the  crusade  for  cigarette  prohibition 
"With  all  the  religious  fervor  of  a  Carrie  Na- 
tion. How  much  further  we  might  be  today 
If  all  of  that  combined  Intelligence,  dedica- 
tion, and  energy  had  gone  into  research 
rather  than  propaganda. 

PROPOSALS 

Which  brings  me  to  my  three-point  pro- 
posal for  resolving  this  controversy. 

First,  I  believe  the  Federal  government 
should  Initiate,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  cooper- 
ative effort  among  industry,  government, 
and  private,  nonprofit  organizations  to  find 
the  cause  and  cure  for  lung  cancer.  Dr. 
Salk  has  shown  us  that  there  is  nothing 
which  is  medically  impossible.  If  we  can 
divert  all  of  the  financial  and  human  re- 
sources now  engaged  in  anti-cigarette  prop- 
aganda Into  a  coordinated  effort,  I  am  con- 
fident we  could  shorten  greatly  the  time 
until  we  reach  our  goal. 

Between  now  and  the  time  Congress  re- 
convenes In  January,  Representative  Gallfi- 
anakis  and  I  will  be  discussing  plans  for  a 
definite  program  with  Senator  Jordan  and 
other  members  of  our  delegation.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  this  may  be  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  test  "Vice  President 
Humphrey's  plan  to  apply  computer  tech- 
nology to  medical  research  In  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  research  by  scientists  scat- 
tered across  the  country.  A  data  bank  could 
be  set  up  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park  In 
North  Carolina  which  would  act  as  a  nation- 
wide storehouse  for  all  lung  cancer  research. 
As  support  facilities,  we  already  have  the 
Environmental  Health  Center,  an  IBM  re- 
search facility,  and  the  U.S.  Data  Processing 


Laboratory  of  the  National  Center  for  He^th 
Statistics  located  in  the  Park.  There  are 
nationally-recognized  medical  schools  at 
Duke  University  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  And  the  computer 
experiments  being  conducted  at  these  two 
schools  and  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity— the  three  Institutions  which  form 
the  angles  of  the  Triangle — could  make  a 
great  contribution  to  the  program,  as  could 
the  research  affiliates  of  the  tobacco  com- 
panies located  nearby.  Work  of  this  nature 
in  its  embryonic  stages  Is  already  being  done 
in  the  area,  and  expansion  of  it  could  take 
place  more  easily  there  than  at  any  other 
place  in  the  nation.  I  am  certain  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  would  cooperate  in  every 
way  possible.  Our  legislature  has  already  ap- 
propriated money  for  a  Bio-Dynamics  Labo- 
ratory at  North  Carolina  State  University 
for  agricultural  research  on  tobacco.  Much 
of  this  research  Is  being  devoted  to  produc- 
ing better  quality  leaf  with  lower  tar  and 
nicotine  content. 

Action  along  this  line  Is  the  type  which 
Nick  Galifianakis  and  I  feel  Congress  and 
the    Surgeon    General    should    contemplate. 

Second,  I  urge  a  renewed  and  larger  as- 
sault on  air  pollution.  The  Admimstratlon 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  Its  work  In  this 
area.  The  landmark  Air  Pollution  Act  recent- 
ly signed  into  law  offers  great  hope,  both 
in  terms  of  research  and  In  terms  of  regula- 
tion. Still,  as  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
tary Gardner  have  recognized,  there  Is  more 
Congress  can  do.  It  Is  true  that,  as  with 
cigarette  smoking,  there  Is  no  proof  that 
air  pollution  causes  lung  cancer.  Yet.  to  the 
extent  It  may  constitute  a  health  hazard, 
air  pollution  Is  a  more  Insidious  threat  than 
smoking.  The  latter  is  a  voluntary  risk,  while 
the  former  Is  Imposed  on  everyone  against 
the  wishes  of  everyone.  Further,  there  are 
esthetic  reasons  as  well  as  health  reasons  for 
an  intensified  war  on  air  pollution.  Until 
that  day  when  all  Americans  can  once  again 
be  assured  they  can  look  up  in  the  morning 
and  see  the  sky  and  look  up  at  night  and 
see  the  stars,  we  need  to  fight  to  lift  the 
sick  cloud  of  pollution  which  hangs  so  heavy 
across  the  face  of  America.  Here  again.  Rep- 
resentative Galifianakis  and  I  hope  to  offer 
some  new  ideas. 

Lastly,  if  It  Is  ever  proven  that  there  Is  a 
causal  relation  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  lung  cancer,  then  government.  Industry, 
and  medicine  should  be  prepared  to  begin 
immediately  a  cooperative  search  for  a  safe 
cigarette — not.  however,  through  the  coer- 
cive economic  sanctions  which  have  been 
proposed  to  the  Senate,  but  rather  through 
a  program  of  tax  incentives  and  Joint  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  research.  Today's 
scientists  are  capable  df  finding  better  solu- 
tions to  problems  than  by  shouting  them 
out  of  existence. 

I'll  conclude  now  with  an  editorial  from 
the  Raleigh.  North  Carolina,  News  and  Ob- 
server, which  contains  more  wisdom  'han 
all  the  propaganda  of  those  who  would  reg- 
ulate the  personal  habits  of  the  American 
people. 

"HAZARDS  APLENTY 

"In  connection  with  the  dire  and  con- 
tinuous warnings  given  us  about  the  sup- 
posed dangers  of  cigarette  smoking,  a  phy- 
sician passed  along  a  little  verse  from  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine.  It  goes: 

"  'Cholesteral  Is  poisonous,  so  never,   never 
eat  It. 

"  'Sugar,   too,  may  murder  you,  there's  no 
way  to  beat  It. 

"  'Some  foods  were  filled  with  vitamins  till 
processing  destroyed  It. 

"  'So  let  your  life  be  prdered  by  each  docu- 
mented fact 

"  'And  die  of  malnutrition  with  your  arteries 
intact.' 
"And  warily  watch  every  sunny  sky   for 

bolts  of  lightning." 
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ExKiarr   1 

I,  A  lUt  of  the  m*]or  pol&ta  nilaed  by  Dr. 
MlltOQ  B.  Rosenblatt.  ProfeMor  of  Medicine 
at  New  York  Medical  College,  and  Dr.  Jamea 
R.  Lisa.  OonBiiltant  Patbologlst,  In  their 
paper  entlUed  "Biology.  Biometry  and  Bron- 
chogenic Carcinoma"  from  the  August.  lt>67, 
edition  of  Medical  Science,  followed  by  the 
text  of  that  article. 

a.  An  editorial  entlUed  "Etiology  by  Edict," 
by  Dr  Hiram  T.  Langaton  from  the  Journal 
of  Thoracic  and  Cardiovascular  Surgery  of 
March.  1966 

3.  Excerpts  from  the  study  entitled  "Smok- 
ing in  Relation  to  Coronary  Heart  Disease  and 
Lung  Function  in  Twins;  A  Co-twin  Control 
Study.  Serum  Lipids.  Smoking,  and  Heredity," 
from  Acta  Medica  Scandinavica,  196<J 

4.  A  news  release  by  the  National  Research 
Council  of  October  26.  1987. 

5.  An  article  enUtled  "Surgeon  Oeneral's 
Report  18  Inconclusive  on  Clgaret-Cancer 
Link,  Statistician  Says."  from  the  December 
13.  1965.  edition  of  Advertising  Age.  and  the 
article  on  which  this  news  report  Is  baaed. 

6.  An  article.  "The  Influence  of  Cigarette 
Smoke  on  Lung  Clearance."  by  Charles  W. 
La  Belle  Ph.  D  :  Dorthea  M  Bevllacqua,  MA: 
and  Helnrtch  Brteger.  MJD  .  from  the  May. 
1966."edttl(»nof  Arcfi  Environ  Health 

7  A  studV.""Dlstributlon  of  Mortality  from 
Lung  Cancer  in  the  County  of  LOB  Angeles," 
from  the  June  15.  1967.  edlUon  of  The  Bul- 
letin, published  by  the  Loe  Angeles  County 
Medical  Association. 

8.  A  news  release  entitled  "Tobacco  Insti- 
tute Replies  to  RFK  Charge  of  Industry  'In- 
attention to  ResponslblUtv.'  of  September  11. 
1967. 

9.  -fn  address  to  the  Tobacco  Growers  In- 
formation Committee  Annual  Meeting  of  No- 
vember 6.  1967.  by  Addison  Y.  Yeaman  of  the 
Brown  i  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation. 

10  An  address  to  the  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf 
Tobacco  Export  Association  Annual  Conven- 
tion on  October  3.  1967.  by  Paul  D.  Smith  of 
PhlUp  MorrU.  Inc. 

II.  Two  editorials  from  Barron's:  the  first 
entitled  "The  Witch  Doctors — Pseudo  Science 
Is  a  Menace  to  US.  Health  and  Welfare,"  In 
the  May  9.  1966.  edition;  and  "Dangerous 
Lengths — The  Federal  Crusade  Against  Smok- 
ing Has  Oone  Too  Par."  In  the  October  2. 
1967.  edition. 

12.  A  column  by  Jame«  J.  Kllpatrlck,  en- 
titled "Antl-Smoklng  Figures  Look  Flimsy." 
from  The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1967. 

13  An  article  entlUed  "City  Air  Pollution 
Said  to  Cost  $520  Million  a  Year  In  Damage." 
from  the  June  25.  1965,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

14.  An  article  entitled  "CJerman  Physician 
Denies  Smoklnt;  Role  in  Lung  Cancer:  Blames 
Air  Pollution,"  from  the  August  12.  1964, 
edition  ct  the  Medical  Tribune. 

15.  An  article  entitled  "Oermans  Dispute 
Clgaret-Cancer  Link."  from  the  March  24. 
1964.  edition  of  the  Chicago  American. 

16.  An  article  entlUed  'Smoking  and  Lung 
Cancer:  .\n  Untellvlsed  Telecase."  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Berkson  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  pro- 
fessor of  Biometry  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, from  the  Cancer  Bulletin.  May-June, 
1963. 

17  An  article  entlUed  "S.  I.  D««ths  Linked 
to  Air  Pollution.  "  by  Peter  Klhas,  from  the 
January  12,  1967,  edition  of  the  .Veto  York 
Timei. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President.  I  jield  my- 
self 1  minute 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  no  matter 
how  vehemently  or  how  loudly  the  Sen- 
ator alleges  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  cigarette  smoking,  lung  cancer, 
emphysema,  and  so  forth.  It  does  not 


erase  the  fact  that  studies  made  by  the 
Surgeon  General  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  confirm  the  connection  again  and 
again.  The  figures  are  there  on  the  chart. 
They  show  whai  happens  to  a  person  who 
smokes  in  comiMrlsixi  to  one  who  does 
not;  they  demonstrate  that  there  Is  a 
causal  connection  betwe^  cigarette 
smoking  and  lung  cancer.  It  has  certainly 
been  accepted  by  the  medical  profession 
because  in  1965,  80  percent  of  doctors 
smoked;  today  only  15  percent  smoke. 
The  doctors  have  got  the  mecsage. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  do  not  become  emotional  about  this. 
I  suppose  science  cannot  determine  the 
causes  of  many  diseases,  from  the  com- 
mon cold  to  cancer,  the  second  biggest 
killer,  next  to  heart  disease,  in  the 
United  States. 

For  many  years  I  have  listened  to 
testimony  on  both  side  of  the  health 
detriment  question.  We  do  not  have  as 
many  statistics  as  we  should  have,  but  I 
am  convinced  of  the  fact  that  people  who 
smoke  cigarettes  have  considerably  more 
lung  cancer  than  those  who  do  not  smoke 
cigarettes. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  personally 
whether  cigarette  smoking  causes  cancer. 
Some  scientists  may  know.  But  I  do  know 
that  those  who  smoke  cigarettes  do  have 
more  lung  cancer. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  word  "cigarette" 
alone  is  in  the  bill,  because  what  we  are 
really  talking  about  is  inhaling.  The  fel- 
low who  smokes  a  pipe,  or  goes  behind 
the  bam  and  smokes  com  tassels  can 
have  some  trouble  in  his  lungs  if  he  in- 
hales. It  IS  inhalmg  that  counts,  and  to- 
day most  cigarette  smokers  Inhale  to 
get  pleasure  out  of  smoking. 

I  must  frankly  say  that  until  recently 
I  have  been  a  long-time  cigar  smoker. 
Most  cigar  smokers  do  not  inhale.  I  sup- 
pose that  if  one  did  inhale,  he  would  get 
lung  cancer  10  times  faster  than  a  per- 
son who  did  not  inhale. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Pipe  smokers,  too. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes:  if  a  pipe 
smoker  were  to  inhale  he  would  be  more 
susceptible  to  lung  cancer. 

There  are  people  who  chew  tobacco. 
There  is  notiiing  wrong  with  that.  It 
just  looks  bad.  (Laughter,  1 

All  statistics  show  that  people  who 
smoke  cigarettes  get  lung  cancer,  in  some 
cases  three  times  more  than  those  who 
do  not  and  the  latest  statistics  show  five 
times  more.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Like  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
I  do  not  know  what  causes  cancer,  but 
pollution  in  the  air  may  add  to  it.  Per- 
haps we  could  make  a  study  of  a  fellow 
who  goes  out  into  the  wilderness  where 
there  is  no  pollution  in  the  air  and 
smokes  cigarettes  and  have  the  results 
compared  with  one  who  smokes  ciga- 
rettes in  a  crowded  city.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  some  difference  in  the  statistics. 
That  Is  what  this  is  all  about. 

We  are  not  trying  to  stop  smoking  by 
direct  legislation,  and  I  must  say  that 
the  tobacco  industry  has  been  very  co- 
operative in  this  advertising  matter.  But 
the  tobacco  industry  has  come  to  the 


conclusion  that,  generally,  there  is  a 
problem  here,  and  I  will  say  this  on  their 
behalf,  that  there  Is  more  research  going 
on  today  in  the  United  States,  six  to  10 
times  over  what  it  was  In  the  psist  be- 
cause the  maustry  is  trying  to  develop  a 
safe  cigarette.  But  that  takes  time.  Peo- 
ple's tastes  are  different.  I  suppose  if  we 
started  to  smoke  some  kind  of  ground  up 
coffee  bean  when  we  were  young,  we 
would  get  the  same  habit  as  If  we  were 
smoking  cigarettes. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  pro- 
vide more  time  to  work  this  thing  out 
and  protect  people  from  being  bom- 
barded by  media  advertising.  I  hope  that 
we  do  work  it  out. 

We  are  not  denying  our  people  the 
right  to  smoke  if  they  want  to.  But,  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  has  the  responsi- 
bility, when  it  finds  such  a  health  hazard 
to  label  it  for  what  It  is;  a  hazard. 

All  the  statistics  show  there  is  no  argu- 
ment about  that.  We  have  been  trying  for 
50  years  to  determine  the  cause  and  find 
a  cure  for  cancer.  We  are  getting  closer 
to  a  breakthrough.  We  have  made  prog- 
ress in  curing  some  kinds  of  cancer,  but 
lung  cancer  has  been  on  the  increase  and 
emphysema,  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  argue  about  medical  research.  I 
do  not  believe  we  In  the  Senate  are  com- 
petent to  do  this.  There  are  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  it.  The  bulk  of 
opinion,  however,  shows  that  cigarette 
smoking  causes  cancer.  But  all  I  know  is 
that  those  who  smoke  cigarettes  and  in- 
hale get  lung  cancer  two  to  five  times 
more  often  than  those  who  do  not  smoke 
cigarettes.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pre- 
viously addressed  the  Chair  regarding 
my  amendment,  and  since  then  I  have 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  I  understand  that 
he  is  not  agreeable  to  accepting  it  as  a 
compromise  to  his  amendment. 

I  rise  merely  to  say,  that  being  the 
case,  I  do  not  now  intend  to  offer  it. 

My  purpose  was  to  have  the  version  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  delete  the 
word  "excessive"  from  the  intended 
labeling,  "excessive  smoking  is  danger- 
ous to  your  health."  I  asked  for  a  com- 
promise, which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  has  indicated  he  will  not  ac- 
cept, to  take  out  that  word  "excessive" 
and  substitute  the  language  "may  be" 
for  "is"  so  that  the  label  would  read, 
"Cigarette  smoking  may  be  dangerous  to 
your  health." 

He  is  not  agreeable  to  accepting  that 
amendment.  Therefore  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  it  at  this 
point. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  testi- 
mony is  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  this 
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question.  Research  has  been  conducted, 
and  is  still  being  conducted.  What  the 
Commerce  Committee  did  would  appear 
to  be  reasonable,  fair,  and  proper,  and 
it  seems  to  me  we  would  be  wise  to  fol- 
low the  action  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Furthermore,  if  we  can  avoid  so 
much  Federal  regulation  in  matters,  I 
think  it  is  better  for  the  country  and  for 
our  citizens. 

The  tobacco  industry  made  a  state- 
ment before  the  Commerce  Committee 
which  I  think  shows  a  very  cooperative 
attitude:  that  with  respect  to  all  other 
advertising,  they  would  avoid  advertis- 
ing directed  to  young  persons,  and  would 
continue  to  abstain  from  advertising:  in 
.school  and  college  publications,  would 
continue  not  to  distribute  sample  ciga- 
rettes or  engage  in  promotional  activities 
en  school  and  college  campuses,  would 
continue  not  to  use  testimonials  from 
athletes  or  other  celebrities  who  might 
iiave  special  appeal  to  young  people, 
\\  ould  avoid  advertising  that  represented 
cigarette  smoking  as  essential  to  social 
prominence,  success,  or  sexual  attraction, 
and  would  refrain  from  depicting  smok- 
ers engaged  In  sports  or  other  activities 
requiring  stamina  or  conditioning  be- 
yond that  needed  for  normal  recreation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  tobacco  indus- 
try is  leaning  over  backward  to  try  to 
cooperate  with  the  Congress  in  this  mat- 
ter. Certainly,  this  appears  to  be  a  rea- 
.sonable  attitude  until  we  have  definite 
results  from  the  research  being  imder- 
t.iken. 

I  hope  the  action  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Mr.  Cook). 

THE   HOUSE  CIGARETTE  HEARINGS — A   NEW  LOOK 
AT   SMOKING   AND    HEALTH 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  after  13 
days  of  hearings  and  1,807  pages  of  testi- 
mony, the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  produced  a 
record  that  casts  more  than  reasonable 
doubt  on  the  case  against  cigarette  smok- 
ing Indeed,  the  record  reflects  an  ero- 
sion of  confidence  in  the  "facts"  of  the 
antismoking  case.* 

But,  committee  members  need  solid 
fact5  as  a  basis  for  decision.  One  member 
told  of  seeing  a  colleague  become  so  frus- 
trated that  he  lit  up  a  cigarette;  "and  the 
fellow  does  not  even  smoke."  he  added. 
Another  suggested  that  the  committee 
mvestigate  the  investigators"  to  resolve 
tl'.e  contradictions.  A  third  called  for  "re- 
opening" the  Surgeon  General's  1964 
study  of  smoking  and  health,  the  basic 
Indictment  by  the  antismokin«  forces. 

What  happened  to  cause  this  reaction? 

Like  most  people,  committee  members 
were  well  aware  of  the  charges  made 
against  cigarette  smoking.  A  constant 

•HEW  Secretary  Pinch  himself  noted  some 
i-'^ps  In  the  "facts"  on  April  25,  1989.  during 
the  hearings,  when  he  announced  in  a  news 

release. 

I  believe  that  industry  and  government 
working  together  offer  great  promise  of  find- 
ing the  answers  we  need.  I  am  confident  our 
joint  effort  wUl  yield  a  cooperative  research 
program  which  strongly  promotes  the  public 
Interest." 
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barrage  of  antismoking  commercials. 
newspapers  stories,  and  pamphlets  but- 
tressed by  one-sided  reports  from  the 
Surgeon  General  created  a  bandwagon 
effect.  And  like  most  people,  including 
most  physicians,  unfamiliarlty  with  the 
actual  scientlflc  evidence  led  them  to 
accept  the  notion  that  where  there  Is 
cigarette  smoke  there  must  also  be  fire. 

However,  committee  members,  unlike 
the  general  public,  were  exposed  by  ex- 
perts to  the  other  side  of  the  smoking  and 
health  controversy  during  the  hearings. 
And  this  evidence  was  revealing.  They 
heard  much  testimony  that  flatly  contra- 
dicted popular  views.  For  example,  they 
learned: 

That  medical  scientists  are  not  solidly 
lined  up  against  smoking. 

That  there  are  honest  and  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  medical  scien- 
tists about  the  importance  of  the  reported 
statistical  associations  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  various  diseases. 

That,  according  to  a  number  of  highly 
qualified  expert  witnesses,  many  report- 
ing on  their  own  research,  there  is  no 
scientific  evidence  that  cigarette  smoking 
causjfs  cancer  and  other  diseases. 

Committee  members  also  learned — and 
to  men  in  the  process  of  lawmaking  the 
disclosure  must  have  been  disquieting — 
that  some  of  the  tactics  used  against  to- 
bacco were  below  the  belt. 

Following  are  some  excerpts  of  the  evi- 
dence, which  casts  serious  doubt  on  the 
theory  that  cigarette  smoking  causes 
disease.  To  most  Americans  it  would 
come  as  a  great  surprise  that  such  evi- 
dence even  exists: 

DOaS    BKOKINO    CAUSE    LUNG    CANCER? 

"A  person  of  true  scientific  discipline  would 
never  make  a  final  Judgment  on  the  type  of 
evidence  presented  in  favor  of  the  hypothe- 
sis." (Thomas  H.  Bren,  M.D.,  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Medicine  of  South- 
em  California  School  of  Medicine.) 

After  at  least  30  years  of  experimental 
work,  and  many  smoke  inlialatlon  experi- 
ments in  animals,  lung  cancers  of  the  most 
common,  squamous  cell  human  type  have 
not  been  produced.  It  Is  usually  difflciUt  to 
prove  a  negative,  but  If  cigarette  smoke 
were  a  cause  of  lung  cancer,  it  is  Indeed 
surprising  that  no  animal  exx^erlments  have 
succeeded  in  Its  production.  (Sheldon  C.  Som- 
mers,  MJ).,  Clinical  Professor  of  Pathology, 
Columbia  University  Medical  College.) 

The  cause  of  cancer  In  humans.  Including 
the  cause  of  cancer  of  the  lung  is  unknown. 
(Victor  Buhler,  MJ3..  Associate  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  and  Oncology  at  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine,  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  College  of  American 
Pathologists.) 

As  of  the  present  date,  the  cause  of  lung 
cancer  remains  unknown.  (Duane  Carr, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee College  of  Medicine.) 

The  statistical  association  between  smok- 
ing and  lung  cancer  Is  not  Indicative  of  cause 
and  effect,  because  the  clinical  behavior  of 
the  disease  does  not  permit  this  conclu- 
sion. (Hiram  T.  Langston,  MiD.,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  University  of  niinols  CoUege  of 
Medicine  and  President  of  the  American 
Association  for  Thoracic  Surgery.) 

As  of  1969,  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  or 
causes  of  limg  cancer  remains  primitive  . 
To  date  tbe  only  evidence  supporting  t.Mif 
[cigarette  wmoklng]  hypothesis  Is  statisti- 
cal, and  there  are  statistics  which  fall  to 
support  It.  (William  B.  Ober.  MX)..  Asso- 
ciate ProfesMr  of  Pathology.  New  York  Med- 
ical College.) 


DOES  SMOKINO  CAtTSE  HEART  DISBASKT 

The  incrimination  ttiat  smoking  causes  or 
accelerates  heart  disease  from  atherosclero- 
sis of  the  coronary  arteries  Is  wholly  xinwar- 
ranted.  (WUUam  Evans,  MX).,  Former  con- 
sulting physician  The  Institute  of  Cardiology 
London,  England.) 

It  U  very  doubtful  that  such  a  relation- 
ship exists.  If  heavy  smokers  suffer  coronary 
thrombosis  in  a  significantly  greater  pro- 
portion than  non-smokers,  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  coiUd  be  related  to  the  stress 
that  usually  goes  together  with  the  smoking 
habit.  (Walter  S.  Priest,  MX)..  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Medical  School.) 

The  evidence  I  feel  U  still  not  strong 
enough  for  me  to  say  vrithin  the  criteria 
of  causality  .  .  .  that  there  Is  cause  and 
effect.  (Surgeon  General  William  H  Stew- 
art.) 

There  Is  no  proof  that  cigarette  smoking 
causes  [diseases  of)  coronary  arteries 
let's  be  sure  we  understand  the  American 
Heart  Association  position.  We  do  not  say 
that  we  have  the  data  which  says  cigarette 
smoking  causes  coronary  artery  [disease! 
(Campbell  Moses,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,' 
American  Heart  Association.) 

It  would  be  regrettable,  If  the  impact 
of  the  prestige  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  led  scientists  and  the  public  to  be- 
lieve in  and  accept  as  firmly  establUhed 
facts  which,  on  the  basis  of  current  knowl- 
edge, are  speculative  and  lacking  in  scientific 
validity.  The  situation  demands  not  special 
pleading  but  scientific  truth,  namely  what 
is  reasonably  established.  And,  certainly  it 
has  not  been  reasonably  established  that 
cigarette  smoking  causes  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease. (Carl  C.  Seltzer.  Ph.  D..  Senior  Research 
Associate  Harvard  University  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health. ) 

DOES     SMOKING      CAUSE      EMPHYSEMA? 

The  cause  or  causes  of  emphysema  are 
not  now  known.  ("Special  Report  on  Emphv- 
sema,"  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases,  N.I.H  ) 

aJ^^^  ^^^^  '*^^  ^^"  Surgeon  General's 
t^^°U.^^^^^  ...  that  a  relation- 
ship exists  between  pulmonary  emphysema 
and  cigarettes  but  it  has  not  been  estab- 
lished that  this  relationship  is  causal  (Sur- 
geon General  William  H.  Stewart  ) 

I  cannot  find  any  actual  evidence  that 
cigarette  smoke  or  anything  else,  has  a  causal' 
relationship  to  the  development  of  this  dis- 
ease (Edwin  Rayner  Levlne,  M.D..  Associate 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Chicaao  Med- 
leal  School. )  ^ 

Most    authorltlft    agree    that    emphysema 
presente  a   complex  problem   which   awaita 
scientlflc  explanation.  (John  P.  Wyatt   MX) 
Professor    and    ChaU-man,    Department    of 
Pathology,  University  of  Manitoba  ) 

The  "protagonists  of  the  anti-smoking  cam- 
palgn"  have  refused  to  face  this  paramount 
question:  "If  it  U  true  that  we  do  not  knowc 
what  emphysema  Is  and  whence  it  originates 
how  can  they  maintain  the  claim  that  it  li 
r!^^  to^clgarette  smoking?  How  can  theU- 
position  be  reconciled  with  sclenUfic  princi- 
ples?" (Israel  Rappaport,  M.D.,  Former  As- 
sociate Clinical  Professor.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Medical  School.) 

Testimony  such  as  this,  flatly  contra- 
dictory to  "accepted"  views.lseriously  un- 
dermined tljfi  major  conclusions  of  the 
antismoking  witnesses— and  the  under- 
lying premise  for  further  punitive  legis- 
lation. It  was  not  lost  on  the  committee 
that  among  the  witnesses  quoted  above 
were  some  notable  opponents  of  smok- 
ing. 

But  further  doubt  arose  as  expert  wit- 
nesses also  exploded  many  of  the  sup- 
porting dogmas  of  the  antismoking 
forces.  Under  scientific  attack,  a  number 
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of  subsidiary  assertions,  which  had  bol- 
stered the  main  charges  and  lent  force  to 
antismoklng  commercials  were  weakened 
In  effect,  they  were  now  ended  with  a 
question  mark  instead  of  an  exclamation 
point 

Pollowmg  are  some  of  the  newly  raised 
questions 

DOES  SMOKING  TfBN  THr  LVNCS  BLACK?  i)K 
fAl«  DOCTORS  Ttit.  SMOKERS  It  Ni;S  ntOM 
NONSMOKERS  H  NGS' 

The  knowledge  if  what  the  black  pig- 
ment represents  namely  carbon  partlclee  or 
ctwl  dust  Is  know  to  every  well  trained 
second-year  medical  student,  and  it  is 

not  p<»alble  to  equate  blackenlivg  of  the  lun« 
to  exposure  to  tobacco  products  (Sheldon 
C  Sonuners,  M  D  .  Clinical  Professor  of  Path- 
ology. Columbia  University  Medical  College  i 

The  color  'f  the  lun>?  has  to  do  with  the 
matter  r>f  carbon,  and  I  ion  unable  to  rec- 
ognize the  difference  between  a  smoker  and 
a   iK)n-smoker  and    I    have    never   been 

tt^e  '.o  correlate  it  with  the  use  of  tot)»cc<i 
fUlram  T  lAngston  MD  ,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gerv  University  nf  Illinois  CoUeKe  of  Medi- 
cine iind  Pi^s'ldent  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion tor  Thdraf  ic  Surgery  > 

I  would  estimate  that  of  a  thousand  path- 
ologists in  this  country.  998  would  say.  "I 
could  not  tell,  and  the  other  two  would  say, 
"I  could  tell"  and  those  who  could  tell 
either  had  some  infinite  intuition  or  are  not 
telling  the  truth  lining  Zeldman.  M  D  . 
Professor  of  Pathology.  University  of  P^n- 
sylvanla  Schtxil  of  Medicine  i 

I  have  examined  thousands  of  lungs — and 
I  cannot  tell  you  trom  examining  a  lung 
whether  or  not  its  former  host  had  .smoked 
I  state  flatly  and  unequlvocably  and 
emphatically  that  cigarette  smoke  will  not 
turn  the  lung  black  Victor  Buhler.  MD. 
Pathologist.  St.  Joseph  Hospital  Kansas  City. 
Missouri  I 

IS    NOT    EVERY     SMOKEK    OAMAGEU    BY     tllS 
.•5MDKINC' 

Not  everyone  ^ets  cancer  or  heart  disease. 
And  if  course,  non-smokers,  its  well  as  smok- 
ers get  both  Indeed,  it  would  app>ear  that. 
as  observed  in  'he  first  massive  review  of 
the  smoking  research  literature,  the  British 
Report  of  the  Royal  College  lA  Physicians. 
"most  smokers  suffer  no  serloijs  impairment 
of  health  or  shortening  cf  life  as  a  result  of 
their  habit"  I  hope  it  Is  well  understood 

that  no  medical  practitioner  can  advise 
patients  they  can  avoid  lung  cancer  or  heart 
dt-ease  by  not  smoking  1  Bernlce  C  Sachs. 
MD     Seattle  Mental  Health  In.stltute  1 

To  experienced  physicians  vi'ho  examined 
and  observed  so  many  heavy  smokers,  the 
most  astonishing  leature  of  the  present 
Issue  ver  the  effects  of  smoking  must  be 
the  current  trend  to  simply  Ignore  the  over- 
whelming evidence  presented  by  the  tens  of 
millions  of  smoking  men  and  women  going 
through  life  without  any  signs  or  synjptoms 
of  damage  'o  their  lungs  from  many  years 
of  smoking — even  heavy  smoking  1  Israel 
Rappaport.  M  D  .  Former  Associate  Clinical 
Professor.  Columbia  University  Medical 
School  ) 

If  cigarettes  were  the  cause  of  lung  can- 
cer. I  believe  we  would  have  an  Incidence 
many  times  greater  than  we  do  now,  and 
would  not  encounter  the  di.sease  in  non- 
smokers  '  H  Russell  Plsher.  M  D  ,  Professor 
of  Pathology.  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Medicine  i 

IS  THERE  A  If.NG  CANCER  EPIDEMIC 

The  Increase  in  the  Incidence  of  lung 
cancer  in  the  United  States  reflects  the 

growing  and  aging  population  of  this  coun- 
try The  apparent  increase  is  also  reflected 
In  the  increased  expertise  and  improved 
diagnostic  abilities  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion   The  increase  in  the  number  of  mem- 


bers of  my  own  specialty  In  mMlclne  (Pa- 
thology) 13  directly  responsible  for  some  of 
the  apparent  increase  (H  Russell  Fisher. 
M  D  .  Professor  of  Pathology.  University  of 
Southern  California  School  of  Medicine  ) 

Changes  in  classification  of  disease  have 
contributed  to  much  of  the  reported  increase 
In  diseases  such  as  lung  cancer  (Duane  Carr, 
M  D  .  Professor  of  Surgery.  University  of  Ten- 
nessee College  of  Medicine  1 

In  1900.  the  combined  crude  death  rate 
for  respiratory  diseases  In  the  United  States 
exceeded  450  per  100,000  but  there  were  no 
death  rates  recorded  for  lung  cancer  If 
only  a  small  percentage  Lif  the  death  at- 
tributed to  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  bron- 
chitis or  influenza  had  been  Incorrectly  diag- 
nosed and  were,  in  actuality,  cases  ot  lung 
cancer  there  would  be  relatively  Utile  In- 
crease in  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  dur- 
ing the  past  half  century 

The  concept  that  cancer  of  the  lung  la  a 
new  disease  and  a  byproduct  of  modem  civ- 
ilization Is  false  and  those  who  promulgate 
this  thesis  are  misleading  the  public  The 
disease  was  a  well  known  entity  for  a  century 
before  the  era  of  widespread  cigarette  smok- 
ing The  only  thjn^'  new  is  our  ublllty  to 
diagnose  it  before  autopsy  i  Milton  B  Ros- 
enblatt. MD.  President.  Medical  Board. 
Doctors  Hospital,  New  York  » 

.\n  important  aspect  of  present  trends  In 
this  country,  which  Is  generally  ignored.  Is 
the  declining  rate  of  increase  If  this  feature 
of  the  trend  continues,  the  dUsease  will  reach 
Its  peak  among  the  while  male  population 
In  the  foreseeable  future  il98:})  and  then 
start  to  decline  lA  O  Ollllaoi.  MD.  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  1 

The  observed  decline  In  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  lung  cancer  is  exactly  what  one 
would  expect  however.  If  the  reported  In- 
crease were  due  to  constantly  Improving  de- 
tection c)f  this  disease — or  of  any  other  for 
that  matter  Thomas  H  Brem.  M.D  ,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  1 

DOCS    NOT    CiylNG    tTP    SMOKING     MAKZ 
f'NE     HEALTH  lES' 

Even  if  cigarette  smokers,  as  a  group,  did 
not  smoke,  there  still  would  t)e  a  higher  pro- 
p>ortion  of  persons  with  primary  ctmcer  of 
the  lung,  or  coronary  heart  disease,  if  you 
wish,  among  them  than  among  non-smokers, 
as  a  group,  since  constitutionally  they  are 
more  disposed  to  the  disease  1  Qeorge  L 
Salger.  MD  ,  Former  .\ssoclaie  Profe.ssor  of 
Epidemiology,    Columbia    University  » 

The  same  higher  coronary  .-ate  was  ob- 
served :n  former  cigarette  smokers  as  In  all 
current  moderate  and  heavy  smokers 
the  Incidence  of  symptomatic  infarction  was 
as  great  In  former  cigarette  smokers  as  It  was 
In  current  smokers  and  was  as  great  In  for- 
mer cigarette  smokers  as  in  men  smoking 
more  than  one  pack  dally  1  Ray  Rosenman, 
M  D  ,  Director.  Western  Collaborative  Study 
of  Coronary  Heart  Disease  1 

'  From  data  in  the  HEW  .survey  of  smoking 
and  Illness  I  consistent  pattern  is  quite  ob- 
viously apparent  Por  all  categories,  present 
smokers  have  a  much  lower  incidence  lof 
disease  and  disability  |  than  do  former  smo- 
kers I  Theodor  D  Sterling.  PhD,  Professor 
of  .\pplled  Mathematics  and  Computer  Sci- 
ence,   Washington    University  i 

IS    NUT    I,  IGAHfrrt    SMOKING    ADDICTIVE? 

We  would  disagree  with  the  contention 
that  cigarette  smoking  Ls  *  physiologically 
addictive"  1  Surgeon  General  William  H. 
Stewart  ) 

In  no  sense,  pharmacological  sense,  can 
one  talk  atxjut  smoking  being  addictive 
(Arthur  Furst,  PhD,  Director,  Institute  of 
Chemical  Biology.  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ( 

Physical  dependence  does  not  develop 
either  to  nicotine  or  other  constituents  of 
tobacco    (Charles  Hlne.  MX>.,  PhD  .  Clinical 


Professor  of  Pharmacology  ana  Preventive 
Medicine,  University  of  California  School  of 
Medicine  ) 

Some  confusion  arose  through  use  i^if  the 
word  addiction"  in  connection  with  tobacco 
use.  By  generally  accepted  World  Health 
Organization  criteria,  smoking  tobacco  is 
not  considered  an  addiction  ( Sheldon  C 
Sommers.  M.D  .  Director  of  Laboratories.  Len- 
ox Hill  H<aspltal.  New  York  ( 

DOES     NOT     CICARXTTE     SMOKING     CAUSE     EXCESS 
DEATHS.    SHORTEN    LIFE.    AND    INCREASE    MOR- 

uiDmf 

I  know  of  no  such  figures  which  show  a 
higher  mortality  rate  for  smokers  than  non- 
smokers,  without  ambiguity,  without  diffi- 
culties of  interpretation,  and  without  lean- 
ing very  heavily  upon  a  selected  number  of 
Instances  for  presentation  and  hiding  some 
of  the  others  which  are  probably  Just  as  im- 
portant or  Just  as  controversial.  (Theodor  D 
Sterling.  PhD  .  Professor  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics and  Computer  Science,  Washington 
University  ) 

The  widely  publicized  accusations  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  deaths  caused  by  cig- 
arettes and  of  shortening  of  life  expectancy 
a  specific  number  of  minutes  per  cigarette 
smoked  are  fanciful  extrapolations  and  not 
factual  data  (Milton  B  Rosenblatt.  M.D. 
President,  Medical  Board  Doctors  Hospital, 
New  York  ) 

Many  figures  were  cited  concerning  30,000 
or  50.000  or  260.000  persons  per  year  having 
or  dying  from  lung  cancer  or  the  other  dis- 
eases being  considered.  Since  It  Is  not 
known  what  the  causes  of  lung  cancer,  coro- 
nary heart  disease,  or  bronchopulmonary 
disease  are,  the  multiplication  of  numbers 
does  not  contribute  to  understanding  them 
any  better  (Sheldon  C.  Sommers,  M.D.,  Di- 
rector of  Laboratories,  Lenox  Hill  Hospital, 
New  York,  New  York.) 

Mr  Preyer  "So  you  can  say  there  Is  no 
significant  difference  in  the  mortality  rate 
of    smoking   and   non-smoking   twina." 

Dr.  Cederlof:  "Yes  .  .  ." 

Mr  Preyer:  "Then  there  is  no  evidence 
that  non-smoking  twins  live  longer  than 
smoking  twins?" 

Dr  Cederlof      No." 

(Rune  Cederlof.  Ph.  D.  Associate  Profes- 
sor. National  Institute  of  Public  Health. 
Sttwkholm.i 

The  I  Public  Health  Service)  Morbidity 
Report  expressly  conceded  that  errors  In 
some  of  the  results  were  too  large  to  permit 
meaningful  conclusions,  at  the  same  time 
conclusions  from  these  results  were  ad- 
vanced This  type  approach  Is  not  scien- 
tific, but  shows  bias  and  desire  to  reach  pre- 
determined conclusions 

I  The  Public  Health  Service)  has  gone  even 
further  in  using  portions  of  the  Morbidity 
Report,  often  out  of  context,  as  the  basis 
for  a  condensed  propaganda  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Smoking  and  Illnesa."  This  pamphlet 
boldly  ignores  even  those  Inherent  limita- 
tions acknowledged  In  the  Morbidity  Report 
It  flatly,  and  without  quaJiScatlon,  asserts 
precisely  how  much  Illness  and  disease  !.<:  due 
to  smoking  Nowhere  does  the  pamphlet  dis- 
close that  the  basic  data  included  no  medical 
diagnoses  by  d<K-iors  but  only  self  and  proxy 
diagnoses  by  lay  men.  In  light  of  this  Cri- 
tique, the  further  use  and  oompresslon  of 
the  Morbidity  Report  In  this  pamphlet  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  and  mis- 
leading deterrent  to  further  scientific  study 
(John  W  Sawyer.  Ph  D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. Wake  Forest  University.) 

If  the  contradictory  testimony  of  medi- 
cal experts  raised  doubts  among  com- 
mittee members,  their  puzzlement  was 
increased  by  concessions  coming,  oddly 
enough,  from  the  antismoklng  witnesses. 
For  example: 

Paul  Rand  Dixon.  Chairman  of  the 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  was  told  "it 
has  never  been  proven  medically,  the 
causal  connection  between  the  inhala- 
tion of  smoke  and  \ui\g  cancer.  You  know 
that,  do  you  not?"  and  he  said,  "Yes, 
sir." 

No  witness  disagreed  that  the  type  of 
lung  cancer  associated  with  smoking 
has  never  been  Induced  in  animal  in- 
halation experiments,  despite  more  than 
30  years  of  efforts  and  many  reams  of 
publicity  intimating  otherwise. 

Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  of  Public 
Health  Service,  testified : 

I  have  never  stated  a  cause  and  effect  be- 
tween (cigarette  smoking)  and  heart  disease. 

Dr.  Campbell  Moses,  of  the  Heart  As- 
.sociation  said : 

There  Is  no  proof  that  cigarette  smoking 
.auses  coronary  artery  disease. 

His  colleague.  Dr.  Lewis  January,  said: 
T^ere  was  no  sjjeclflc  causal  relationship. 

Dr.  Stewart  quoted  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Allergies  and  Infectious  Diseases 
as  having  "stated  that  a  relationship 
exists  between  pulmoinary  emphysema 
and  cisarettes  but  it  has  not  been  estab- 
lished that  this  relationsliip  is  causal." 

Dr.  John  Gompertz.  of  the  Tuberculosis 
ijid  Respiratory  Diseases  Association, 
testified  that — 

The  cause  of  emphysema  Is  not  clearly 
understood. 

Asked  if  it  was  "not  known."  he  said: 

That  Is  true. 

Dr.  Robert  Browning,  his  colleague, 
said  "we  have  not  any  valid  statistics 
yet  available"  on  emphysema. 

Doubt,  however,  wjis  not  the  only  re- 
action among  committee  members.  Many 
were  understandably  concerned  that  evi- 
dence marshaled  against  cigarette 
.^inoking  appeared  to  be  patently  one 
.'^ided.  Some  felt  that  they,  along  with 
the  public,  had  been  taken  on  a  "band- 
wagon" ride.  Expert  witnesses  agreed  that 
both  were  indeed  possibilities. 

Some  observations  on  one-sided  re- 
portmg  of  research: 

I  have  been  disappointed  In  my  failure  to 
!ind  in  the  Surgeon  General's  Report  of 
1964  and  In  the  1967  HEW  Report  to  Con- 
gress. The  Health  Consequences  of  Smoking, 
ii  discussion  of  the  published  reports  of  those 
•aat  disagree  with  their  conclusions.  (R.  H. 
Rlgdon,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  ) 

Then  I  read  the  (Surgeon  General's  1964] 
report  and  I  realized  what  had  happened. 
They  had  simply  done  a  selective  review  of 
'he  literature.  They  had  not  Investigated  all 
a.->pects.  The  report  simply  didn't  cover  the 
entire  field,  in  my  opinion.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment. (Sheldon  C.  Sommers,  M.D., 
Director  of  Laboratories,  Lenox  Hill  Hospital, 
.New  York  i 

People  who  tell  you  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing causes  lung  cancer  do  not  like  to  be 
reminded  of  | conflicting)  data.  In  fact,  they 
'vere  not  included  in  the  last  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral s  report  on  "Smoking  and  Health." 

I  am  sorry  that  the  publication  presented 
only  one  side  of  the  picture.  (William  B. 
Ober,  MD,.  Director  of  Laboratories,  Knlck- 
bocker  HoepiUI,  New  York) 

Doctors  don't  know  any  more  about  it 
than  anyljody  else  does.  They  pick  up  a 
headline  in  the  newspapers  and  they  Imow 
as  much  as  any  lay  person.  This  Is  a  highly 
specialized  area  .  .  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice I  regret  to  say,  uses  misleading  data.  It  is 


true,  but  It  is  not  the  whole  truth.  (Milton 
B.  Rosenblatt,  M.D..  President,  Medical 
Board,  Doctors  Hospital,  New  York.) 

I  think  that  the  attitude  of  many  of  my 
associates  In  the  medical  profession  is  that 
there  are  so  many  things  that  they  have 
to  look  Into  that  I  doubt  if  any  great  per- 
centage have  devoted  the  time  and  effort 
to  investigating  the  actual  background  In- 
formation, and  have  tended  to  .  .  .  accept 
what  Is  handed  them.  (Hiram  T.  Langston, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgen,-,  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Medicine.) 

[Scientists]  absorb  the  general  Ideas  about 
smoldng  that  Is  going  on  in  the  world 
around  them  .  .  .  Just  because  you  are  a 
scientist  or  Just  because  you  are  a  doctor 
doesn't  put  you  In  much  better  position  to 
know  any  better  than  anyone  if  you  don't 
look  at  the  facts.  (Arthur  Furst,  PhD.,  Direc- 
tor Institute  of  Chemical  Biology,  Univer- 
sity of  San  Francisco.) 

[The  majority  of  physicians]  have  to  rely 
upon  published  reports  and  attach  some 
significance  ...  to  reports  of  the  Surgeon 
General  .  .  .  the  number  Is  rather  small 
who  have  either  the  time  or  the  inclination 
to  cover  the  experimental  literature.  (Duane 
Carr.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  University 
of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine.) 

I  am  perfectly  sure  that  if  you  poll  the 
doctors  of  this  country  you  would  get  a  very 
strong  majority  who  believe  what  the  Public 
Health  Service  Report  says,  and  that  there 
is  substantial  proof  of  the  causality  rela- 
tionship. But  I  think  there  is  only  "one  in 
10,000  doctors  in  this  country  who  really 
has  read  the  papers  and  evidence  on  the 
other  side,  (Thomas  H.  ^rem,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor and  Chairman,  Department  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Southern  California.) 


On  the  "bandwagon"  effect: 
Unfortunately,  many  supposedly  well  in- 
formed officials  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  certain  voluntary  health  organizations 
have  permitted  their  emotionalism  and  zeal 
to  outdistance  the  actual  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  proof.  This  has  resulted  in  mis- 
leading the  public  Into  believing  there  is 
proof  where  none  exists.  A  bandwagon  effect 
has  resulted  even  in  the  medical  and  scien- 
tific community  where  too  many  have  ac- 
cepted the  pronouncements  of  dedicated 
zealots,  lacking  the  time  to  examine  the 
scientific  basis,  or  lack  of  it,  for  such 
pronouncements.  (Duane  Carr,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery,  University  of  Tennessee  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.) 

There  Is  such  an  emotion-laden  question 
here,  there  Is  so  much  bias,  that  one  is  In 
danger  of  being  ostracized  by  his  colleagues 
m  the  scientific  community  if  his  data 
doesn't  fall  In  step  with  preconceived 
notions. 

Yet.  I  feel  that  because  a  stone  started 
rolling  down  a  hill,  people  have  continued 
to  take  up  this  crusade — the  word  I  chose 
to  use — with  really  no  evidence,  but  Just  the 
momentum  of  a  stone  rolling  down  a 
hill  ....  If  one  wants  to  be  a  crusader  and 
remove  a  social  habit  from  our  environment 
which  some  people  find  distasteful  they 
ch(X>se  a  very  emotion-laden  Illness  to  pin 
it  on  to  make  it  easier  to  get  their  Job  done. 
(Ronald  Okun,  M.D.,  Director  of  Clinical 
Pharmacology,  Cedars-Slnal  Medical  Center, 
Los  Angeles,  California.) 

By  the  time  the  hearings  ended,  com- 
mittee members  were  inclined  to  agree 
with  Representative  Richardson  Preyer, 
of  North  Carolina,  who  observed : 

I  think  it  was  Mark  Twain  who  said.  "It's 
not  what  we  don't  Icnow  that  hurts  us. 
It's  what  we  Icnow  that  Isn't  so." 

When  we  talk  about  words  to  go  on  a 
package  that  no  one  ever  reads,  it  is  a 
rather  amazing  colloquy  we  hear  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  ^ 

I  had  hoped  we  could  agree  on  this, 
both  to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate  so 
we  could  complete  our  business  tonight, 
and  because  it  would  be  a  logical  agree- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  warning  pro- 
vided by  the  House,  if  accepted,  it  would 
once  and  for  all  take  it  out  of  conference. 
But  Senators  who  feel  deeply  on  this 
want  to  vote  it  up  or  down  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah.  I  think  Senators  should 
know  that  the  vote' in  the  committee  was 
10  to  9,  I  believe,  on  the  adoption  of  the 
present  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  present  language  is  "Excessive 
Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your 
Health." 

Frankly,  I  think  we  are  debating  the 
difiference  between  tweedle-dee  and 
tweedle-dum.  The  people  of  this  country 
know  about  the  developments  with  re- 
spect to  the  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking. 
We  already  have  some  kind  of  warning 
on  every  package  of  cigarettes.  Whether 
It  is  that  language  or  whether  the  words 
"May  Be"  or  "Excessive"  are  used,  it  will 
all  sink  into  the  landscape.  People  will 
soon  become  accustomed  to  it.  It.  there- 
fore, is  not  quite  as  vital  as  it  would  seem 
from  the  debate  on  the  floor. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  point  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  of  my  coUeagues  that  un- . 
less  it  is  carefully  drawn  up.  it  might  re- 
suit  in  litigation. 

I  think  we  can  vote  on  the  question. 
I  am  willing  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  warning  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  first  provided  was 
taken  right  out  of  the  warning  that  the 
House  provided—  the  central  four  or  five 
words.  Then  the  Commerce  Committee, 
at  a  later  meeting,  added  the  word  "ex- 
cessive," and  it  was  put  in  there  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  9.  The  Senator  Is  correct  in  that. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  not  even 
the  House,  which  is  characterized  as  be- 
ing so  sympathetic  to  the  tobacco  indus- 
try, thought  of  putting  the  word  "exces- 
sive" in  there.  I  have  tried  to  show  my 
colleagues  that  all  cigarette  smoking  is 
dangerous.  It  does  not  have  to  be  exces- 
sive. Every  cigarette  smoked  has  some 
dangerous  effect.  Therefore,  the  warning 
words  that   will   be   in   the   bill,   if  my 
amendment  should  carry,  will  be  simply: 
"Warning:   Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dan- 
gerous to  Your  Health." 

Let  me  say  one  word  about  the  matter 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  raised, 
whether  there  may  be  a  question  of  lia- 
biUty  flowing  from  this.  It  seems  to  me 
the  tobacco  industry  would  be  better  off 
with  a  direct  warning  on  the  package, 
because  then  there  would  be  an  assump- 
tion of  risk.  If  a  company  sells  a  person 
a  pack  of  cigarettes  which  says.  "Ciga- 
rette Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your 
Health,"  that  person  assimies  the  risk 
of  going  ahead,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  liability  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  chance  of  liability  grows  as 
the  warning  is  decreased.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  tobacco 
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Industry  as  well  a«  the  person  who  Is 
smoking,  to  have  the  direct  honest  warn- 
ing. 'Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangeroios." 
So  I  think  It  would  be  much  more 
preferable  to  require  direct  warning,  as 
the  House  did,  and  get  away  from  the 
ambiguous  wording  that  it  "may  be" 
dangerous  to  one's  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  j-leld  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  EIXENDER.  I  have  a  letter  dated 
November  14,  1969.  from  Dr.  Alton 
Ochsner.  the  great  lung  cancer  surgeon, 
who  states  that  he  thinks  the  word  "ex- 
cessive" should  be  striken  from  the  rec- 
ommended language  of  the  committee. 
■Excessive  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Danger- 
ous to  Your  Health." 

I  am  wondering  if  there  is  an>'  defini- 
Uon  in  the  bill  as  to  what  'excessive" 
means.   - 

Mr.  MOSS.  There  is  none  at  all.  It  is 
just  a  word  standing  alone. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  asked  a  Senator 
awhile  ago  what  "excessive"  might  mean. 
He  related  a  definition  from  an  old 
mountameer  who  said  "excessive  .'smok- 
ing'" might  be  defined  as  a  person  smok- 
ing two  cigarettes  at  one  time. 

If  the  word  "excessive"'  remains  in  the 
bill.  I  am  wondering  if  we  should  not 
have  a  deflimtion  of  -excessive."  because 
the  truth  is  that  any  smoking  itself  is 
bad.  I  am  lust  wondering  if  the  Senator 
does  not  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "excessive"  if  It  re- 
mains in  there  But  it  ought  not  remain 
in. 

Mr  MOSS  I  think  what  the  Senator 
suggests  IS  certainly  rational  and  reason- 
able. I  do  not  know  what  'excessive"'  is. 
but  if  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  chart, 
he  will  see  that  persons  who  smoke  sim- 
ply from  one  »o  nine  cigarettes  a  day 
have  a  death  rate  twice  as  high  as  the 
nonsmokers  So  if  one  to  nine  is  exces- 
sive. I  think  he  seus  the  wammg:  but  if 
one  to  nine  is  not  excessive,  then  he 
would  not  tret  the  warning 

I  think    excessive"  should  be  dropped 
Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous 
conse:U  request '^ 

Mr  MOSS  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
that  purpose 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  me  from  Dr.  Alton  Ochsner  of 
the  ochsner  Clinic  In  New  Orleans.  La., 
dated  November  14.  1969.  and  my  reply 
thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OCHSNBI  CUNIC. 

Ntv>  Orleans.  La..  November  14.  1969. 
Hon.  AixiN  J  EixENom. 
Ser%ate  Offlce  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Okab  Allkn:  I  understand  the  Senate  la 
going  to  oonAlCer  the  cigarette  labeling  act. 
which  has  been  paaeed  by  Committee.  I  think 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  Is 
wrong  in  two  re^>ects.  flrat.  cigarette  pack- 
.iges  are  to  read:  "Exceeelve  clgarwtte  smok- 
ing  IS  dangerous   to   your   health."   I   think 


the  word  •  exceaalve"  should  be  deleted  be- 
cause all  cigarette  unoklng  Is  dangerous  to 
health.  Then,  too,  I  think  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  not  be  prohibited  frooa 
requiring  a  health  warning  in  cigarette  ad- 
vorttoemente  before  July  1.  1972.  There 
should  be  no  limitation  placed  on  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commlaalon  and  rather  than  ban 
the  broadcast  advertising  of  cigarettes  start- 
ing July  1.  1971,  I  should  like  to  see  a  sub- 
stitution of  the  anU-trust  exemption  for 
outright  ban  on  bro«ulca*t  advirtlslng. 

As  you  know,  as  a  physician,  I  have  been 
very  much  concerned  about  the  health 
hazards  of  tobacco.  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  stated  that  It 
is  the  greeteBt  public  health  hazard  we  have, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  something  done  to 
control  the  sale  of  tobacco 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  vours. 

ALTON  OCHSNEB,  M.D. 


OkckmbbbQ.  1999. 
Dr  Alton  Ochsnkk, 
Uchaner  Clinic. 
Setc  Orleans,  La 

Deab  Alton  I  have  received  your  recent 
letter,  and  aa  always,  it  was  a  pleasure  hear- 
ing from  vou. 

In  reference  to  your  concern  over  the  ciga- 
rette labeling  act.  legislation  covering  this 
important  matter  was  reported  on  Friday  by 
'.he  Senate  Commerce  Committee  but  has 
been  re-referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  further  study. 

I'lease  be  assured  that  I  will  study  the 
matter  further  and  bear  your  sensible  sugges- 
Uons  in  mind  when  this  bill  comes  to  the 
senate  P.oor  for  vote 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  and  my 
warm  wi.shea  for  a  Merry  Christmas  season. 

I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alltn  J.  Ellendeb. 

U.S.  Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President.  I  am  ready 
to  vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining tune  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  awreemg  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr. 
Moss'.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded   to  call   the 

roll 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  iwhen  his  name  was 
called'  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Symington  >  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold  ray  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN    (When  his  name  was 
called).   Mr.   President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona <  Mr.  GoLDWATBR » .  If  hc  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The   rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  PASTORE  (after  having  voted  In 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  '  Mr.  Jordan  ' .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF  i  after  having  voted  In 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 


vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."' 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  '  Mr.  Smith  i  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea' 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ^ENNEDY.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  GoR«).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskikj,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNcs),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon»  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty  ) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Smith)   are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Boggs)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
wattr)  and  the  Senator  from  "Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <  Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield)  would  vote  "yea." 
The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  minols  (Mr.  Smith) 
have  been  previously  annoimced. 

On  this  vote,  the  SenAtor  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Boggs)  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bbllmoh).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 


Bayh 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W   W 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

EUender 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 


Allen 
Allott 
Baker 
Bible 
Byrd.  V». 
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Ooodell 

Harris 

Hart 

Huithes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Mondale 

NATS— 35 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 


Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Schwelker 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

WUUams,  N.J. 

WUllams,  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Eryln 

Fannin 

Gravel 


Oumey 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Hansen 

MUler 

Stennls 

Holland 

Montoya 

Stevens 

Holllngs 

Murphy 

Talmadge 

Hniska 

Pearson 

Thurmond 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

Tower 

McClellan 

Scott 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIBS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 6 
Ortffln,  for.  i 

MetcaU,  for.  I 

Pastore.  for. 
Randolph,  for. 
Rlblcoff,  for. 


NOT  VOTTNG — 22 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bellmon 

Boggs 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Hartke 


Hatfield 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long 

Mathias 

McOovem 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Prouty 


Saxbe 
Smith,  111. 
Symington 
Ty  dings 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  one 
more  amendment  to  be  offered. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  offer  his  amendment  at  this  time? 

AMENOICENT    NO.    411 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
Amendment  No.  411  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  3  through  7, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"ANTITSDST    EXEMPTION 

"Sec.  6.  The  antitrust  laws,  as  defined  In 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  October  15, 
1914  (38  Stat.  730;  15  tJ.S.C.  13),  and  the 
Federal  Trade  CommUalon  Aot  (38  Stat.  719; 
15  U.S.C.  44),  shall  not  apply  to  any  Joint 
agreement  by  or  among  persons  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  cigarettes  to 
refrain  from  or  to  restrict  the  advertising  of 
cigarettes:  Provided,  however,  That  any  such 
Joint  agreement  shall  apply  equally  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  medium  of  ccjmmunl- 
cations  to  which  such  agreement  is 
applicable." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Senators  will  re- 
main on  the  floor,  because  there  may  or 
may  not  be  a  roll  call  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment.  There  may  not  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  final  passage.  I  do  not  know. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGBXEMKNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pending 
amendment  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
20  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  since 
we  are  staying  here  until  8  o'clock,  does 
the  majority  leader  not  think  that  we 
should  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage? 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ate will  give  me  its  time,  I  tWnk  I  can 
explain  the  amendment  very  briefiy. 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
„      The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  sus?)end.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment  would  change   section   6   in   the 
bill.  I  think  I  can  explain  very  briefly 
what  the  rationale  behind  the  amend- 
ment Is. 

It  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference as  to  the  time  when  this  ban 
on  broadcast  advertising  becomes  effec- 
tive whether  the  amendment  would 
carry  or  whether  the  language  of  the  bill 
would  prevail.  Therefore,  I  do  not  pre- 
sent it  on  that  basis  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  say  that  I 
simply  present  It  so  that  the  Senate 
may  decide  which  course  it  wants  to  fol- 
low in  this  circumstance.  Either  one  is 
acceptable  to  me. 

At  the  present  time  the  bill  provides 
that  on  January  1,  1971,  it  shall  become 
unlawful  to  advertise  cigarettes  on  tele- 
vision or  radio.  In  other  words.  Congress 
by  laying  down  the  ban  and  enacting 
the  law  says  that  it  becomes  unlawful 
on  that  date. 

My  amendment  would  revert  to  the 
original  subcommittee  draft  which  took 
into  accoimt  the  ofifer  made,  first  of  all 
by  the  broadcasting  companies  when 
they  offered  to  phase  out  advertising 
over  a  3-  or  4 -year  period  of  time  and 
then  by  the  cigarette  companies  when 
they  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
saying,  and  pledged  to  voluntarily  fore- 
go advertising  cigarettes  on  TV  and  ra- 
dio, upon  one  condition — the  condition 
that  they  be  given  protection  against 
antitrust  suit,  for  having  arrived  at  the 
agreement,  in  concert,  to  go  off  ad- 
vertising. In  effect  they  told  us,  "'We 
are  in  a  competitive  business.  Therefore, 
if  we  have  the  smtitrust  exemption,  we 
will  go  off  at  the  end  of  our  next  con- 
tract year,  which  will  be  September 
1970." 

That  is  why  I  say  there  is  a  difference 
of  only  3  or  4  months. 

Now,  what  is  the  distinction?  I  want 
the  Senate  to  understand  it.  If  we  stay 
with  the  committee  bill,  we  in  Congress 
take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say  it  is  un- 
lawful now  to  advertise  a  product  that 
we  have  not  outlawed  or  banned  in  any 
way.  It  is  still  a  lawful  product.  It  is 
lawful  to  raise  it  and  to  smoke  it.  We 
have  just  chosen  to  say  it  is  unlawful 
to  advertise  it.  I  think  it  raises  several 
questions. 

The  question  might  be  litigated  as  to 
whether  this  can  be  done  to  a  lawful 
product,  unless  we  find  it  to  be  contra- 
band in  some  way.  I  do  not  go  into  that 
in  any  depth. 

I  think  it  is  a  precedent  that  the 
broadcast  companies  would  not  like  to 
see  begun  in  this  body.  If  we  pick  out 
cigarettes  and  say,  "You  cannot  adver- 
tise them,"  then  Congress  might  pick 
out  something  else  we  thought  was  dan- 
gerous and  say,  "You  cannot  advertise 


that,"  without  ever  making  it  contra- 
band. 

If  we  take  the  other  route  of  giving 
antitrust  immunity,  we  have  allowed  the 
industry  to  regulate  itself.  They  came 
forward  volimtarlly.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  going  on,  but  they 
came  forth.  First  the  broadcasters;  and 
then  the  tobacco  companies  came  forth 
and  said,  "'We  will  voluntarily  go  off." 
The  only  thing  the  tobacco  companies 
asked  for  was  antitrust  immunity  on  this 
one  narrow  facet,  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  might  have  to  defend  themselves 
against  an  antitrust  action  for  having 
reached  this  agreement. 

I  believe  that  the  voluntary  way  is 
the  better  way.  and  therefore  I  present 
that  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

If  Senators  believe  that  the  voluntary 
way  is  a  better  way,  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  extend  this  antitrust  immunity 
for  this  one  narrow  purpose,  they  should 
vote  "aye"  on  the  amendment.  If  Sena- 
tors believe  the  other  way,  that  we  should 
take  the  bit  in  our  teeth  and  say,  "We 
have  made  the  decision  and  we  will  now 
declare  it  unlawful  on  a  given  date," 
then  they  should  vote  "no." 

I  would  not  consider  it  either  a  vic- 
tory or  a  defeat  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens, so  long  as  the  Senate  knew  what 
it  was  voting  on. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  this 
immunity  wUl  expire  on  January  1,  1971. 
Mr.  MOSS.  It  does  not  have  an  expira- 
tion date. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  if  it  is  unlawful 
after  January  1,  1971,  therefore  it  is  com- 
pulsory after  that  date;  so  that  volun- 
tary element  would  only  last  up  until 
then,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  It  puts  this  language  in 
place  of  the  manda^^anguage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  «  the  determining 
date?  JT 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct.  The  cig- 
arette companies  said,  "'We  want  to  go 
off  in  September  1970."  In  effect,  the 
committee  extended  that  date  a  little. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Suppose  the  cigarette 

companies  do  not  agree  to  get  together? 

This   thing   could   go  on   and   this   biU 

would  not  mean  a  thing,  would  it? 

Mr.     MOSS.     They     have     already 

agreed 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Either  there  is  going 
to  be  a  law  or  there  is  not.  If  it  is  made 
voltmtary  completely,  it  means  that  if 
they  never  agree,  this  bill  will  have  no 
effect.  Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WiU  the  Senator  tell 
me  how  I  am  wrong? 

Mr.  MOSS.  They  have  come  in  and 
represented  before  the  committee,  with 
authority  to  speak  for  every  cigarette 
manufacturer,  and  have  said,  "On  this 
condition,  we  will  go  off." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  can  always 
change  their  minds.  The  date  of  January 
1971  should  be  left  in  there,  and  they 
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should  be  given  the  immunity  In  between. 
In  other  words,  if  it  is  the  desire  to  bring 
it  to  an  end  before  then  by  agreement, 
all  right;  but  if  they  do  not  agree,  it  has 
to  terminate  on  January  1,  1971.  or  we 
have  wasted  3  hours  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

As  I  have  said,  I  think  either  one  would 
accomplish  the  basic  purpose  of  all  the 
bill.  The  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  to- 
bacco companies  is  akin  to  the  arrange- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  the  distil- 
lers who,  by  agreement,  have  withheld 
the  advertising  of  distilled  liquors  on 
television.  This  has  held  up  for  years 
and  years,  and  there  never  hais  been  any 
problem  with  it.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
said  in  any  way  that  it  would  break  down, 
that  they  would  go  back  on  their  word. 
They  are  on  the  record  as  saying  it. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  being  an 
advocate  for  this,  I  simply  would  like  to 
present  it.  because  I  would  like  the  Sen- 
ate to  understand  that  there  are  two 
ways  to'?o.  I'Olink  one  is  better.  I  think 
both  get  us  to  the  .same  destination. 
Mr  COTTON  I  yield  myself  .5  minutes 
Mr  President,  if  I  can  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  I  fhink  I  can  provide 
.some  useful  background  on  this  issue. 
I  was  the  author  of  the  amendment  wnt- 
len  into  section  6  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate 

It  IS  perfectly  true  that  persons  who 
represented  a  major  part  of  the  ciga- 
rette industry- — or  indicated  that  they 
did  i-epresent  them— but  who  did  not 
claim  that  they  represented  all  of  the 
industry,  came  before  the  committee.  I 
tiive  them  credit.  They  very  generously 
and  graciously  said  that  we  did  not  need 
legislation,  because  they  were  wiUing  to 
agree  voluntarily,  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
dustr>-,  to  terminate  broadcast  advertis- 
ing in  September  1970.  The  reason  why 
they  were  willing  to  do  so  on  that  date 
was  that  most  contracts  for  radio  and 
television  time  terminate  in  September 
Some  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce— and  I  was  one  of  them,  because 
I  gave  my  proxy  on  that  earlier  vote — 
extended  the  time  too  long  4  years  ago, 
when  we  stayed  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  4  years.  We  were 
criticized— not  all  the  committee — those 
of  us  who  were  to  blame  for  that.  We 
were  criticized,  and  I  say  frankly  that  we 
were  justly  criticized. 

Now  we  come  agam  to  the  same  issue. 
It  IS  my  position  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  country  expects  Congress  to 
assert  itself.  We  can  talk  all  we  want 
about  setting  a  precedent  with  respect 
to  other  products,  be  it  liquor  of  what- 
ever. But  the  fact  remains  that  during 
those  years  the  case  had  been  made  all 
over  this  country  about  the  health  haz- 
ard in  connection  with  cigarette  smok- 
ing. The  time  had  come,  so  that  the  in- 
dustry itself— and  I  want  to  give  them 
credit  for  it — very  generously  and  justly 
realized  It  and  were  willing  to  stop  ad- 
vertising on  radio  and  television.  It  is 
particularly  bad  on  television,  which  is 
watched  by  many  young  people — chil- 
dren u  <i  teenagers. 


But  it  was  my  intention — and  It  turned 
out  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee — that,  first,  we  should 
not  even  take  the  same  date  that  the 
industry  offered,  because  then  people 
would  say  the  committee  and  Congress 
waited  until  the  tobacco  people  came 
around  of  their  own  accord  and  said. 
•It's  all  right,  boys:  go  ahead  and  legis- 
late, and  we'll  fix  the  date.  It  wUl  be 
September  1970  " 

I  said  in  the  committee  that  the  Con- 
gress should  assert  itself  and  set  the 
date.  This  was  January'  1,  1971,  as  set 
forth  in  my  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee.  Thus,  Congress,  not  the  in- 
dustry or  by  anybody  else,  set  the  date. 
Furthermore,  it  avoided  the  necessity 
of  providing  an  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair'  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  I  additional  minute. 

Representatives  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  came  up  and  expressed  the 
view  that  it  is  a  poor  precedent  to  keep 
niaking  exemptions  to  the  antitrust  laws. 
It  should  not  be  done  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely nece.ssar>'. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  but  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  assert  itself.  The  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  say  that  it  will  fix 
the  date  .stopping  cigarette  advertising 
on  radio  and  television  as  we  have  on 
this  floor  tonight  The  time  also  has 
come  to  examine  and  to  consider  the 
effect  of  other  forms  of  advertising. 

But  however,  even  as  we  recognize  the 
goodwill  of  the  industry  and  its  willing- 
ness to  voluntarily  stop  broadcast  adver- 
tising, let  us  put  It  in  the  law  .so  that  the 
American  people  will  know  that  Con- 
gress set  the  date  after  which  cigarette 
broadcast  advertising  is  prohibited.  Let 
it  become  law  and  put  an  end  to  this 
situation  which  has  been  so  irritating 
and  vexing  for  .so  long.  I  hoj^e  in  the  in- 
terest of  clarity,  in  the  interest  of  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  and  in  the  interest  of 
laying  to  rest  thi.s  problem  we  will  reiect 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  stand  by  the  bill  as  reported 
by  our  Committee  on  Commerce  on  this 
issue 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKETl.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  to  me  for  5  minutes'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  4  min- 
utes remainmg. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr  President,  T  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  save  1  minute  for  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  support  the  position  of  the  committee 
and  oppose  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah.  I  think 
it  is  imperative  that  we  realize  what  we 
are  doing. 

As  far  as  I  know  we  are  now  proposing 
•  by  statute  to  ban  advertising  of  a  law- 
ful   product    on    the    electronic    media. 


which  may  or  may  not  be  lawful  under 
the  first  amendment,  but  in  any  event. 
I  intend  to  support  it  because  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  It  13  a  straightforward  approach  to 
a  matter  of  public  policy. 

I  would  point  out  that  if  we  do  not 
support  the  committee  version  we  are 
gomg  to  rim  into  a  terrible  thicket.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  original  proposi- 
tion for  discontinuance  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  radio  and  television  forth- 
coming from  the  broadcasting  industry 
provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  that  ad- 
vertising by  September  1.  1973.  Beyond 
that  the  networks  indicated  this  would 
be  buiding  only  on  those  stations  which 
were  code  stations.  The  tobacco  indus- 
try indicated  they  were  willing  to  stop 
September  1,  1970.  Then,  there  was  the 
discussion  of  1971.  Finally  the  proposal 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'  Mr.  Cotton  )  provides  a  mandatory  cut- 
off January  1.  1971,  a  distinct  inde- 
pendent date. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  me 
that  the  testimony  before  the  committee 
and  the  subsequent  correspondence  in- 
dicates that  the  tobacco  Industry  is 
willing  to  discontinue  cigarette  adver- 
tising on  radio  and  television  on  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  so  there  is  no  resistance 
here  by  the  tobacco  Industry.  That  is  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

The  sooner  we  get  at  the  business  of 
enunciated  public  policy  the  better 
off  we  will  be.  bearing  in  mind  we  are 
doing  what  we  have  never  done  before, 
and  that  is  prohibiting  the  advertising 
of  a  lawful  product.  I  think  that  in  this 
field  we  should  give  consideration  and 

thought.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yitld  to  me  for  30  addlt^nal 
seconds? 

Mr.  COT^rON  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  In  this  field  we  should 
continue  to  give  consideration  and 
thought  to  making  helpful  warnings  and 
prohibitions  for  beer,  sleeping  tablets, 
and  any  number  of  other  substances  that 
are  hazardous  to  the  health  and  much 
more  hazardous  to  the  health  in  many 
respects  than  cigarette  smoking. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  30  seconds. 

I  recognize  all  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  said  concerning  the  possi- 
ble consideration  of  other  products.  But. 
let  us  first  dispose  of  the  measxire  before 
us  tonight. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  no  time  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
the  record  is  straight,  there  is  no  adver- 
tising on  television  or  radio  of  whisky. 
I  do  not  know  where  you  got  that  idea. 
There  is  absolutely  none.  The  minute 
it  happens  we  will  do  the  same  thing 
as  we  are  doing  with  cigarettes. 

Mr.  HART.  The  whisky  people  do  not 
need  antitrust  exemptions. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  care  about 

that. 

Mr.  HART.  I  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  say  there  is  no  ad- 
vertising of  whisky  on  television  and 
if  it  happens  Pastore  will  be  the  first  to 
stop  it. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  30 
seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to 
present  these  thoughts  to  the  Senate.  No 
one  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amendment; 
there  was  only  my  explanation  of  it.  As  I 
said.  I  think  we  achieve  our  prime  objec- 
tives either  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendments 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
loU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Ander- 
son I .  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  »Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Yarborough),  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada I  Mr.  Cannon)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Smith)   are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  BoGGS  I  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senatdr  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AncEN)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  70, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 70 

AUott 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Baker 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hart 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  V?.  Va. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Case 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Javlts 

Russell 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Schwelker 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Maine 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Dole 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Dominlck 

McGee 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Tower 

EUender 

MUler 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Williams.  Del. 

Fong 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Gravel 

Murphy 

NAYS— 7 

Allen 

Ervln 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Cook 

Holllngs 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Proutv 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Saxbe" 

Bellmon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith,  111. 

Boggs 

Long 

Symington 

Cannon 

Mathias 

Tydings 

Goldwater 

McGovem 

Yarborough 

Goodell 

Mundt 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Muskie 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  6543)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  ptissed  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
cigarette  bill  jtist  adopted  by  the  Senate 
will  serve  as  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
hard  work  and  devoted  efforts  of  two 
outstanding  Senators.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  able  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
and  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  Both  of  these  Senators 
have  played  a  vital  role  in  assuring  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  health  Implications 
of  tobacco.  Senator  Magnuson  hEis  long 
been  an  advocate  of  consumer  interests. 
Surely  there  Is  no  Interest  more  vital  to 
the  consumer  than  knowing  about  po- 
tential health  hazards  from  cigarette 
smoking. 


In  similar  fashion,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  taken  up  the  banner  in  behalf 
of  a  more  aware  public  on  the  issue  of 
cigarette  smoking.  His  amendments  on 
this  measure — urged  so  persuasively — re- 
stores to  the  interested  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment the  power  that  is  so  necessary 
to  bring  this  information  properly  to  the 
people.  In  its  final  form.  Senator  Moss 
may  be  proud  of  this  measure.  His  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  have  been  amply 
rewarded. 

Also  to  be  conunended  for  his  strong 
efforts  in  behalf  of  this  proposal  is  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
His  cooperation  and  support  assured  the 
prompt  and  efficient  disposition  of  the 
proposal  and  we  are  grateful. 

We  are  grateful  also  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
( Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Cook  ) .  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong). 
Their  views  and  cooperation  were  greatly 
appreciated. 

I  k^^ow  the  hour  is  late  but  the  decision 
to  remain  this  evening  to  finish  this  bill 
means  that  a  Saturday  session  has  been 
made  unnecessary  this  week.  I  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  all  Members  in  this 
endeavor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  particularly  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  for  his 
splendid  achievement  tonight,  and  his 
contributions  over  the  years  to  the  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  dangers  of  ciga- 
rette smoking.  I  think  that  among  the 
most  challenging  problems  facing  the 
consuming  public  are  the  implications 
of  cigarette  smoking  in  connection  with 
the  control  of  public  health  hazards. 

Senator  Moss,  I  think,  is  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  what  he  has  achieved 
and  the  attention  that  he  has  brought  to 
this  issue  in  his  work  in  the  Senate.  Not 
only  we  in  the  Senate,  but  all  Americans, 
are  indebted  to  him  for  what  he  has 
achieved  in  this  field  over  the  period  of 
the  last  6  years.  I  do  not  intend  to 
cfetract  from  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  most  particu- 
larly by  its  distinguished  Chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  iMr.  Magnu- 
son) ,  who  has  performed  signal  service; 
but  I  do  think  it  is  appropriate  for  us,  at 
this  time,  to  recognize  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  tonight  vindi- 
cates and  rewards  the  Senator  from  Utah 
for  his  untiring  and  pioneering  efforts  to 
eliminate  television  advertising,  which 
romanticizes  cigarette  smoking,  and  to 
protect  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
power  to  regulate  tobacco  advertising  In 
other  media.  His  knowledge  of  legisla- 
tive processes  has  brought  rewards  and 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  victory. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  what  he  has  said  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah.  As  a 
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Senator,  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  and 
as  a  father  of  small  children.  I  think 
that  the  Senate  and  the  country  owe  a 
great  debt  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  that  generations  of 
young  people  for  many  years  to  come  will 
be  well  served  by  the  excellent  efforts 
which  he  has  put  forth,  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  trying  to  do  something  to  curb 
cigarette  smoking,  which  is  indeed,  as 
the  Senate  has  acknowledged  by  its  votes 
today,  harmful  to  health. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  his  efforts 
will  be  successful  in  the  conference,  be- 
cause  I  think  the  work  he  has  done  is 
most  admirable. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  business  to  consider  two 
nominations  now  at  the  desk,  which  were 
reported  earlier  today,  and  have  been 
cleared 

The  PEESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.-U  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Michael  Collins,  of  Texas, 
to  be  an  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  MALAGASY 
REPUBLIC 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Anthony  D.  Marshall,  of 
New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Malagasy  Re- 
public. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFP^ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  SALARY  ACT  OP   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  all  Senators. 
I  am  about  to  bring  up  what  will  perhaps 
be  the  last  legislative  act  of  the  Senate, 
apart  from  appropriation  bllla,  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsinimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  577.  H.R. 
13000.  and  that  it  be  laid  down  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Assistant  Lxgislattvx  Clkkk.  H.R. 
13000  to  Implement  the  Federal  Employee 
Pay  Comparability  System,  to  establish 
a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Commission 
and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  theblU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 


proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1969". 

S«c.  2.  (a)  The  General  Schedule  contained 
In  section  5333 (a)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


GENERAL  SCHEDULE 


Ar 

null  ritn  ind  steps 

'G(«d« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Sl:::::r.::rn::::;:: 

|4.04v 

4,a34 

5.115 

5.744 

6.424 

7,155 

7  945 

S  ;88 

9  694 

10.560 

11.568 

13.789 

16.127 

18.903 

21.805 

25.044 

28,976 

33,496 

$4,180 
4,685 
5,285 
5,935 
5.638 
7,394 

8  201 

9  081 
10,017 
10.912 
11.954 
14  249 
16  665 
19  533 
22.532 
25. 879 
29,942 

$4,315 
«  836 

5,4^'- 

6,126 

6.852 

7,f33 

8.475 

9,374 

10,340 

11,264 

12,340 

14.709 

17,203 

.■0,  163 

23,  259 

2S.714 

30.908 

$4,450 

4.987 

5.625 

6.317 

7.066 

7.872 

8,740 

9,667 

10,663 

11,616 

12.726 

15,169 

17.741 

.^O,  793 

23,986 

27.549 

31.874 

$4,585 

5.138 

5.795 

6,508 

7,280 

8,111 

9,005 

9.960 

10.986 

11  968 

13,112 

15,629 

18.279 

21,423 

24,713 

28,384 

32.840 

$4,720 

5,2»9 

5,%5 

6,699 

7,494 

8.35C 

9.270 

10  253 

U  309 

12,320 

13,498 

15,089 

18,817 

22,053 

25.440 

29  219 

$4,855 

5  140 

6,135 

6,890 

7,708 

8  389 

9,535 

10,546 

11,632 

12.672 

n.»84 

16  549 

19.355 

22.683 

26. 167 

30,054 

$4,990 

5.591 
6.305 
7.081 
7,922 
3. 828 
9  800 
10.?39 
:'.  055 

13  024 
14.270 
17.009 
19  893 
23, 3' 3 
26. 894 
30  889 

$5. 125 

5.7«'> 

6.475 

7.272 

8.136 

9.0f7 

10.065 

11  132 

12.278 

13.376 

1-1.656 

17.169 

20.4,'.l 

23.943 

27.621 

31.724 

$5. 260 

5.893 
6  645 

SS-4 

GS  5  ., 

7  463 
8.350 

GS<     

9.306 

GS-7  ...a.^. .••..».. . 

Gs-8 r. 

10,330 
11,425 

r,s-9 

GS  10....^ 

GS-U 

GS-12 

12,501 

n  T"> 

15,042 
P,929 

GS  13 ,.,„ 

GS-14 

20,969 

24,57) 

GS-15 

GS-16 

GS-17 

28. 348 

GS-IS 

lb)  Except  as  provided  In  section  5303  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  of  officers  and  employees  to  whom  the 
Creneral  Schedule  set  forth  In  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
applies  shall  be  Initially  adjusted,  as  i.f  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  as  follows 

1 1 )  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  pay  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates  of  a 
grade  in  the  Oeneral  Schedule,  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  rate  of  basic  pay  at  the  corresponding 
rate  in  effect  on  iuid  after  such  date, 

i2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  pay  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  between  two 
rates  of  a  ^ade  In  the  Oeneral  Schedule. 
he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  pay  at  the 
higher  of  the  two  corresponding  rates  In  ef- 
fect on  and  after  such  date. 

3  1  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  pay  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  <St  this  section  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  his  (irade.  he  shall  receive 
his  existing  rate  of  basic  pay  Increased  by 
the  iUnount  of  Increase  made  by  bis  section 
In  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade. 

(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  la 
receiving,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  i4)  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of 
1955,  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of  pay  deter- 
mined under  section  208(b)  of  the  Act  of 
September  1.  1954  168  Stat,  1111).  plus  sub- 


sequent Increases  authorized  by  law.  he  shall 
receive  an  aggregate  rate  of  pay  equal  to  the 
sum  of  his  existing  aggregate  rate  of  pay 
on  the  day  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  plus  the  amount  of  Increase  made 
by  this  section  In  the  maximum  rate  of  his 
grade,  until  <A)  he  leaves  his  position,  or 
iB)  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  aggregate  pay 
at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  operation 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
When  such  position  becomes  vacant,  the 
aggregate  rate  of  pay  of  any  subsequent 
appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  provisions  of  law.  Sub- 
ject to  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  sentence  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  amount  of  the  increase  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  held  and  considered 
for  the  purposes  of  section  208(b)  of  the 
Act  of  September  1.  1954.  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  existing  rate  of  pay  of  the 
employee 

Sec,  3,  la)  Section  3542(a)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•■(a)  There  Is  established  a  basic  compen- 
sation schedule  for  positions  In  the  postal 
Held  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  'PFS'.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  sections  3543  and  3544  of  this  title, 
basic  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  em- 
ployees In  accordance  with  such  schedule. 


POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHEDULE 


TFS 


••!.. 

$4,703 

$4,860 

$i.0l7 

$5,174 

2... 

5.084 

5,254 

5.424 

5,594 

3... 

5.498 

5  681 

5.864 

6,047 

«... 

5.943 

6,141 

6.339 

5,537 

5... 

6.424 

6.638 

6.852 

7,066 

6 

6  942 

7.174 
7.755 

7.406 
8.006 

7.638 

7... 

7.504 

8.257 

8... 

8.117 

8.387 

8.657 

8,927 

9... 

8.773 

9.065 

9.357 

9.649 

10.. 

9  466 

9.781 

10,096 

10.411 

11.. 

10,414 

10,761 

11.108 

11,455 

12  . 

11,568 

'.1.954 

12,340 

12,726 

13 

12,856 

13.284 

13,712 

14,140 

14 

14.279 

14,755 
16.237 

15  231 
16.760 

15  707 

15.. 

15.714 

17,283 

16.. 

17.459 

18.040 

18.621 

19.202 

17.. 

19.391 

20.038 

20,685 

21.332 

18.. 

21.3J3 

22.044 

22. 755 

23.466 

19.. 

23.467 

24.  249 

25,031 

25.813 

20.. 

26.071 

26.940 

27.809 

28.678 

21.. 

28.976 

29.942 

30,90* 

31.874 

$5,331  $5,488  $5,645  $5,802  $5,959  $6,116    $6,273      $6,430 

5.764  5.934  6,104  6,274  6.444  6,614      6,784        6.954 

6.230  6.413  6.596  6.779  6,962  7.145      7.328        7,511 

6.735  6.933  7.131  7,329  7.527  7,725      7,923        8.121 

7.280  7,494  7.708  7.922  8.136  8.350      8.564        8.778 

7,870  8.102  8,334  8.566  8.798  9,030      9,262        9,494 

8.508  8,759  9.010  9.261  9.512  9.763     10.014       10,265 

9.197  9,467  9.737  10.007  10.277  10.547     10.817 

9.941  10.233  10.525  10,817  11,109     11,401   

10.726  11.041  11.356  11.671  11.986    12.301  

11.802  12.149  12,496  12.843  13,190     13,537   

13.112  13.498  13.884  14.270  14,656     15.042 

14.568  14.996  i5  424  15.852  16.280     16.708 

16.183  16.659  17,135  17.611  18.087     18.563  

17.806  18.329  18.852  19.375  19.898    20,421  

19,783  20,364  20.945  21.526  22.107    22.688  

21,979  22.626  23.273  23.920  24.567     25.214  

24,177  24.888  25.599  26.310  27.021     27.732 

26.595  27.377  28.159  28.941  29.723    30.505  

29.547  30.416  31.285  32,154  

32.840 " 
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(b)  Section  3543(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  a«  followa: 

"(a)  There  Is  established  a  basic  com- 
pensation  schedule   which   shall   be   known 


as  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  sjmibol  shall  be  'RCS'.  (Compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  rural  carriers  iu  accordance 
with  such  schedule. 


"RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE 


'Rar  annum  rates  and  steps 


10 


11 


12 


Filed  compensa- 
tion  J2.914    $3,068    $3,222    $3,376    $3,350    $3,684    $3,838    $3,992    $4,146    $4,300    $4,454    $4,608 

For  each  mile  up 
to  30  miles  of 
route 107         109         111  113         115         117         119         121  123         125         127  129 

For  each  mile  of 
route  o*er  30      .  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25' 


(c)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  officer 
and  employee  subject  to  the  Foetal  Field 
Service  Schedule  or  the  Rural  Cazrler  Sched- 
ule Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Each  officer  and  employee  subject  to 
the  F^oetal  F^eld  Service  Schedule  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  same  numerical  step  for  his 
position  which  he  has  attained  Immediately 
prior  to  such  effective  date. 

(2)  Each  officer  and  employee  subject  to 
the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position 
which  he  had  attained  immediately  prior  to 
such  effective  date. 

(3)  If  changes  in  levels  or  stepw  would 
otherwise  occur  on  such  effective  date  with- 
out regard  to  enactment  of  this  Act,  such 
changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred 
prior  to  conversion. 

(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  comp>ensatlon  Inunedlately  prior  to 
such  effective  date  at  a  rate  between  two 
steps  of  a  grade  In  either  such  schedule, 
whichever  is  applicable,  he  shall  receive  a 
rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the  higher 
of  the  two  correspendlng  steps  in  effect  on 
AxxA  after  such  date. 

( 5 )  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to 
such  effective  date  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade,  he  shall 
receive  his  existing  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion increased  by  the  amount  of  Increase 
made  by  this  section  in  the  muTimiim  rate 
for  his  grade. 

Sec.  4.  Section  4107  (a)  and  (b)(1)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
grades  and  pay  scales  for  certain  positions 
within  the  Department  of  Medicine,  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  la 
iunended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  4107.  Orades  and  pay  scale 

"(a)  The  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  In  section  4103 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector. Deputy  Clilef  Medical  Director,  and 
Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall  be  as  follows: 


"Section  4103  ScHiajtn-E 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  $33,485. 

"Medical  Director,  $28,976  minimum  to 
$32,840  maximum. 

"Dlreotor  of  Nursing  Service,  $21,805  min- 
imum to  $28,348  maximum. 

"Director  of  Chaplain  Service,  $21,805  min- 
imum to  $28348  maximum. 

"Clilef  Pharmacist,  $21,805  minimum  to 
$28,348  maximum. 

"Chief  Dietitian,  $21,805  minimum  to 
$28,348  maximum. 

"(b)(1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  tlUe  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"Physician  and  Dentist  Schedule 

"Director  grade,  $25,044  minimum  to 
$31,724  maximum. 

"Executive  grade,  $23,273  minimum  to 
$30,257  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $21,805  minimum  to  $28,348 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $18,903  minimum  to  $24,573 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  #16,127  minimum  to 
$20,969  maximum. 

"Pull  grade,  $13,789  minimum  to  $17,929 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $11,668  minimum  to 
$15,042  maximum. 

"Nurse  Schedule 

"Assistant  Director  grade,  $18,903  mini- 
mum to  $24,573  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $16,127  minimum  to  $20,969 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $13,789  minimum  to  $17,929 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $11,568  minimnni  to 
$15,042  maxim imi. 

"Pull  grade,  $9,694  minimum  to  $12,601 
maximum. 

"Associate  grside,  $8,358  minimum  to 
$10,869  maxlmtmi. 

"Junior  grade,  $7,156  minimum  to  $9,306 
maximum." 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22 
U.S.C.  867)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  per  annum  salaries  of  Foreign  Service 
ofQcers  within  each  of  the  other  classes  shall 
be  as  follows: 


Class  1 

$31,705 

$32,762 

$33,495 

Class  2-. 

24.867 

25.696 

26,525 

Class  3 

20.099 

20,769 

21,439 

Class4 

16,127 

16,665 

17.203 

Class  5 

13.233 

13,674 

14,115 

Class6 

10.928 

11.292 

11,656 

Class7 

9,272 

9.581 

9,890 

Class8 

7.945 

8.210 

8,475 

$27,354 
22,109 
17,741 
14,556 
12,020 
10,199 
8,740 


$28, 183 
22.779 
18,279 
14,997 
12,384 
10,508 
9,005 


$29,012 
23,449 
18,817 
14,438 
12,748 
10, 817 
9,270 


$29,841 
24,119 
19,355 
15,879 
13,112 
11,126 
9, 535", 


(b)   The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 

of  section  416  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  870(a) ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  per  an- 

•  Class  1 $20,099      $20, 769      $21,439  $22,109 

Class2 18.127        16.665        17.203  17,741 

Cl»i$3 13,233        13,674        14.115  14,556 

Clas»4 10.928        11.292        11.656  12,020 

CUss5 9.897        10,227        10.557  10,887 

Class6 8.876         9.172         9,468  9,764 

Class7 7.962         8.227         8,492  8.757 

Class  8..                 7.140         7.378         7.616  7.854 

Class  9..     .            6.405         6,618         6.831  7,044 

Class  10. 5.744         5.935        6,126  6,317 
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num  salaries  of  such  staff  officers  and  em- 
ployees within  each  class  shall  be  as  follows: 


$22,779 
18,279 
14,997 
12,384 
11,217 
10,060 
9,022 
8,092 
7,257 
6.508 


$23,449 
18.817 
15,438 
12,748 
11,547 
10,356 
9,287 
8,330 
7,470 
6,699 


$24,119 

$24, 789 

$25,459 

19,355 

19,893 

20,431 

15.879 

16,320 

16,761 

13,112 

13,476 

13,840 

11,887 

12,207 

12,537 

10,652 

10.948 

11.244 

9,552 

9,817 

10.082 

8,568 

8,806 

9.044 

7.683 

7,896 

8.109 

6.890 

7,081 

7.272 

$26,129 

20,969 

17,202 

14,204 

12,887 

11.540 

10,  347 

9.282 

8.322 

7.463" 


(c)  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve  officers, 
and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and  em- 
ployees who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates 
provided  by  section  412  or  415  of  such 
Act  shall  receive  basic  compensation,  on  and 
after  such  effective  date,  at  the  rate  of  their 
class  determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  6.  The  rates  of  pay  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  county  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (18 
U.S.C.  590h(b))  shall  be  Increased  by 
amounts  equal,  as  yearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  Increases  provided  by  section 
2(a)  of  this  Act  for  corresponding  rates  of 
basic  pay. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  pay  of  assist- 
ant United  States  attorneys  whose  annual 
salaries  are  fixed  pursuant  to  section  548  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  in- 
creased by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable,  to  the  Increases  provided  by 
section  2(a)  of  this  Act  for  corresponding 
rates  of  basic  pay. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665) , 
the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  (3ovemment  and  of  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by  administra- 
tive action  pursuant  to  law  and  are  not 
otherwise  increased  by  this  Act  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  Increased,  effective  on  the 
effective  date  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  by 
amounts  not  to  exceed  the  Increases  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  for  corresponding  rates  of 
pay  in  the  appropriate  schedule  or  scale  of 
pay. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  held  or  considered  to  authorize  any  in- 
crease in  the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  and  ad- 
Justed  from  time  to  time  as  nearly  as  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest  In  accord- 
ance with  prevailing  rates  or  practices. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  the  authority  contained  in  any  law 
pursuant  to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be  fixed 
by  administrative  action. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  in  or  under  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of 
section  62  of  the  Banltruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
102(a)(2)).  section  3656  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of  section 
603,  section  625(c) ,  sections  671  through  675, 
and  section  604(a)  (5)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  insofar  as  the  latter  section  ap- 
plies to  graded  positions,  are  hereby  in- 
creased by  amount  reflecting  the  res|)ectlve 
applicable  Increases  provided  by  section  2(a) 
of  this  Act  In  corresponding  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  officers  and  employees  subject 
to  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  (Dode. 
The  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  holding  ungraded  positions 
and  whose  salaries  are  fixed  pursuant  to  such 
section  604(a)  (5)  may  be  Increased  by  the 
amounts  reflecting  the  respective  applicable 
Increases  provided  by  section  2(B)  of  this  Act 
in  corresponding  rates  of  compensation  for 
officers  and  employees  subject  to  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applicable 
law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  payable  to 
secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
which  reflect  the  respective  applicable  in- 
creases provided  by  section  2(a)  of  this  Act 
in  corresponding  rates  of  compensation  for 
officers  and  employees  subject  to  section  5332 

of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Section  753(e)  of  tlUe  28,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  con4>ensatlon  of 
court     reporters     for     district     courts),     Is 
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amended  by  striking  out  the  eilstlog  sal&ry 
limitation  contained  therein  and  Inserting  a 
new  limitation  which  reflect*  the  respective 
applicable  Increases  provided  by  section  2 
la)  of  this  Act  In  corresponding  rates  of 
compensation  for  niiicers  and  employees  sub- 
ject to  section  5333  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code 

Sw  9  Section  5302  of  title  5  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended 

ill  by  striking  lut  the  word  and"  after 
the  semicolon  in  paragraph  1 1 1 

i2i  by  striking  out  paragraph  i2>  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs 

■i2i  appoint  4  representatives  of  organi- 
zations of  employees  of  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  including  2  representa- 
tives of  organizations  of  employees  In  the 
p<Tetal  field  service  of  the  Post  Ofhce  Depart- 
ment to  participate  directly  m  all  phases  of 
evaluating  data  relating  to  pay  comparabil- 
ity, and  m  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  the  report  to  the  President;  and 

■i3i  present  each  year  to  the  Congreas  a 
report  on  the  comparison  of  Federal  pay  to 
private  enterprise  pay,  and  shall  include  '.n 
his  report  his  recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  rates  of  pay  or  changes  in  salary  -.tni.-- 
ture.  alinfffffent,  or  other  characteristics  of 
Fedef&l  pavas  he  deems  to  be  In  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5301  of  this 
title  ■• 

Sec  10  lai  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
set  forth  in  paragraph  i  2  i  of  section  5301  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  President 
shall,  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pav  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1  1970 
adjust  the  current  rates  of  basic  pay  basic 
compensation  or  salarv  which  were  n<1- 
Justed  bv  the  President  under  section  212i2> 
of  the  Federal  Salarv  Act  of  1967  i8l  Stat 
634 1  by  amounts  equal.  a£  nearly  as  may  be 
practicable,  to — 

I  1  1  the  amounts  by  which  svich  rates  ire 
exceeded  by  rates  of  pay  paid  for  the  same 
levels  of  work  in  private  enterprise  as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  1969  annual  ^^Jr- 
vey  conducted  bv  the  Bureau  of  I^abor  Sta- 
tistics In  accordance  with  'he  provisions  of 
section  5302  ■>f  title  5.  United  States  Code 
as  amended  bv  section  9  of  this  Act;  or 

12 1    1  percent; 

whichever  is  greater 

Adjustments   made    by    the   President    under 

this  section  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of 

law 

(b)  The  rates  of  pay  of  personnel  subject 
to  sections  210  213  except  subsections  id) 
and  ei  and  214  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967.  and  any  minimum  or  miximum  rate 
limitation;  or  illowance  .ippUcable  to  any 
such  personnel,  shall  be  adjusted,  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  be- 
ginning on  or  after  July  1.  1970,  by  amounts 
which  are  equal,  !nst>far  sis  practicable  and 
with  such  exceptions  .^s  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  .ippropriate  relationships  be- 
tween positions  to  the  amounts  of  the,  ad- 
justments made  by  the  President  under  sub- 
section <ai  of  this  section  by  the  following 
authorities — 

I  1 )  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  respect  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate; 

i2)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  respect  to  the  United  States 
HcMse  of  Representatives: 

(31  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol; 

1 4)  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and 

-5)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  re- 
.spect  to  persons  employed  by  the  county 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8ibi  of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domeatlc 
Allotment  Act  1 16  US  C  590hibi). 
Such  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner   as    the    appropriate    authority   con- 


cerned deems  advisable  and  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law 

(c)  The  adjustments  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  section  shall  have  the  force 
and  effect  oif  law  and  shall  be  printed  1 1 )  in 
the  Statutes  at  Large  in  the  same  volume  as 
public  laws  and  (21  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  included  In  the  Code  of  Federal 
Ragulatlona. 

id)  An  Increase  in  p«y  which  becomes  ef- 
fective under  this  section  la  not  an  equiva- 
lent increase  in  pay  within  the  meaning  of 
section  533fi  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
or  section  3662  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code 

( e  I  The  rates  of  basic  {jay  tor  employees 
paid  under  the  statutory  pay  systems  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  lai  shall  be  initially 
adjus.ted.  as  of  the  effective  dale  of  the  ad- 
justment, under  conversion  rules  prescribed 
by  the  President  or  by  such  agency  as  the 
President  may  designate 

ifi  Nothing  in  this  .section  shall  impcUr 
any  authority  pursuant  to  which  rates  of 
pay   may   be   fixed    by   administrative  action 

igi  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  receiving  pay.  compensation  or  salary 
which  IS  equal  to.  or  lees  than,  the  salary 
rate  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
m  section  5316  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 
In  effect  on  the  date  trf  enactment  of  this 
Act.  shall  not  fiave  his  pay.  compensation, 
or  salary  increased,  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  .section  to  a  rate  In  exceed  of 
the  salary  rate  for  such  level  V 

Sec  11  lai  This  section,  the  first  section, 
and  sections  9  and  10  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective    ipun   the  date  of  enactment 

lb)  Sections  2.  li.  4.  6,  6.  7.  and  8  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
January  1,  1870. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident.  this 
bill  has  been  cleared  all  the  way  around, 
so  far  as  I  know- 
Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  may 
we  find  who  the  employees  are  who  are 
covered  by  thi^i  bill? 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
represents  a  kind  of  hard  rock,  common 
denominator,  or  conipromise.  which  we 
have  worked  out  with  the  administra- 
tion, with  the  House,  and  with  our  col- 
leagues m  this  bodj-  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle 

It  would  apply  to  most  employees, 
both  classified  and  postal  employees. 
The  leRUilation  that  came  from  the 
House  applied  primarily  as  a  pay  in- 
crease to  postal  employees.  The  com- 
mittee has  sometimes  been  caught  where 
the  postal  employees  get  an  Increase,  and 
then  the  classified  employees  demand 
the  same,  or  the  classified  employees  get 
an  increase,  and  then  the  postal  em- 
ployees demand  the  same 

Our  committee  felt  it  was  better  under 
the  comparability  law  to  get  them  on  an 
even  keel  and  treat  them  generally  the 
same 

The  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  House, 
would  have  paid  the  postal  employees  an 
mcrease  of  5  4  percent  retroactive  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  The  committee  bill  would  give 
all  employees,  both  the  classified  and 
postal,  at  the  level  of  GS-9  or  PPS-10.  a 
4-percent  adjustment.  efJective  January 
1.  This  will  be  graduated  to  a  lower  per- 
centage at  each  $5,000  interval;  that  is. 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  3  percent;  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000.  2  percent;  and  grade 
15  would  receive  1  percent.  The  super- 
grades  would  receive  none. 

The  effort  to  arrive  at  this  figure  was 
influenced  heavily  by  the  President's  in- 


terest in  holding  down  a  very  large  jump 
at  this  time  that  might  contribute  ad- 
versely to  some  of  the  inflationary  forces 
In  this  country 

I  repeat:  this  was  negotiated  with 
great  care,  all  around,  and  at  both  ends 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  measure  further  includes  what 
was  already  a  part  of  the  comparability 
mechanism,  and  that  is  the  comparabil- 
ity adjustment  for  Federal  workers  in 
the  drive  to  bring  the  Federal  scale  into 
a  relatively  comparable  position  with 
the  private  sector.  That  adjustment,  un- 
der the  proposal,  would  occur  on  Julv  1 
1970. 

What  that  means  is  this:  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  just  given  us  a 
readmg.  this  week,  reminding  us  that  the 
adjustment  in  the  private  sector  between 
1968  and  1969  has  been  an  increase  of 
5  8  percent 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  al- 
ready 18  months  behind  that  figure,  it 
seemed  to  the  committee  rather  more 
going  from  here?  Tliat  is  the  reason  for 
the  4-percent  figure,  as  a  holding  action, 
on  January  1.  and  the  adjustment  on 
July   1   would  be  comparabiUty. 

Stricken  from  the  bill  was  a  complex 
mechanism  for  arriving  at  new  salarj' 
adjustments  because  of  difficulties  in  get- 
ting an  agreement  on  it.  So  again,  I 
would,  say  this  is  a    "bare-bones  "  bill 

The  bill  is  calculated  to  cost  S300  mil- 
lion-plus in  fiscal  1970.  this  current 
fiscal  year.  The  July  1  adjustment  would 
fall  into  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  13000  is  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  salaries  of  Federal  employ- 
ees. Undoubtedly  the  Senate  is  ver>-  well 
aware  of  the  controversy  and  complexity 
of  the  salary  legLslation  durin??  this  .ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Tlie  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  have  been  holding 
hearings  on  pay  legislation  and  postal 
modernization  since  Congress  convened 
last  January.  After  lengthy  considera- 
tion, the  House  passed  H.R.  13000  in  mid- 
October  Since  that  time  our  committee 
has  been  deeply  involved  in  an  attempt 
to  develop  a  pay  bill  which  would  re- 
solve the  pressing  need  of  salary  in- 
creases for  Federal  employees  and  also 
go  as  far  as  possible  toward  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  the  Congress,  to  hold 
the  line  on  spending.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends a  complete  substitute  for  the 
House  bill. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  this  bill  would 
do  the  following  things:  First  of  all,  it 
provided  a  two-step  promotion  for  all 
employees  in  the  postal  field  service  up 
through  grade  11.  That  covers  roughly 
98  percent  of  the  total  postal  work  force. 
The  increase  amounted  to  5.4  percent  and 
would  have  cost  about  $300  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  Second,  it  established  a 
permanent  Federal  Employee  Salary 
Commission  Including  seven  members, 
four  officers  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Go^^emment.  and  three  representa- 
tives of  employee  unions.  This  Commis- 
sion would  decide  what  Federal  pay 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  comparability 
with  private  enterprise.  If  they  could  not 
reach  an  agreement,  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion would  make  the  final  decision.  Their 
first  action  would  be  taken  early  next 
year  and  would  be  made  effective  on 
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January  1,  1970.  An  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  was  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  required  that 
the  final  decision  be  sutoiltted  to  the 
Congress  for  affirmative  action.  And 
finally,  the  bill  made  changes  in  regard 
to  pay  benefits  for  certain  employees 
who  work  at  remote  work  sites  or  who 
are  employed  in  floating  plant  opera- 
tions. 

A  permanent  provision  for  a  salary 
commission  Is  certainly  deserving  of  very 
careful  consideration.  To  eliminate  an- 
nual enactment  of  pay  legislation  In  my 
opinion,  Is  a  desirable  goal.  However,  to 
create  a  commission  which  can  recom- 
mend salary  rates  and  thus  increase  the 
Federal  payroll  substantially  without 
providing  any  authority  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Congress  to 
exercise  control  Is,  to  say  the  least,  an  un- 
usual approach.  Certainly  Federal  em- 
ployees must  play  a  larger  role  in  the 
determination  of  i>ay  than  they  have 
heretofore.  I  say  this  because  I  am  confl- 
dent  that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  will  give  further  consid- 
eration to  some  proposal  along  this  line. 
In  place  of  the  House  bill,  we  recommend 
an  across-the-board  increase  for  the 
classified  and  postal  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  4  percent  for 
most  employees  and  then  graduated 
downward  in  the  higher  paying  grades  to 
1  percent  at  the  GS-15  level,  and  no  in- 
crease at  all  above  that  level.  My  nick- 
name for  this  principle  is  "bare  bones." 
I  am  convinced,  and  I  believe  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Seruce  Committee,  including  the  distin- 
guished, hard-working,  and  most  cooper- 
ative ranking  Flepublican  member,  Sen- 
ator FoNG.  agree  with  me  that  Federal 
salaries,  particularly  in  the  lower  levels, 
are  in  bad  need  of  adjustment  upward. 

The  salaries  we  are  paying  our  em- 
ployees today  are  based  on  comparabU- 
ity  with  private  enterprise  as  of  July 
1968.  Since  that  time  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  by  7.4  percent,  and  sal- 
aries in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
have  risen  5.8  percent.  We  carmot  be  fsiir 
to  our  employees  and  delay  pay  legisla- 
tion any  longer.  At  the  same  time,  the 
committee  has  done  everything  it  can  to 
conform  to  the  needs  for  fiscal  restraint 
at  this  time.  I  might  add  that  the  Senate 
committee  has  shown  prudence  in  the 
enactment  of  every  pay  bill  that  we  have 
passed  since  the  enactment  of  the  salary 
reform  bill  back  in  1962.  Our  record  for 
treating  employees  fairly  is  matched  by 
our  record  of  holding  the  line  on  spend- 
ing. We  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that 
rather  than  coming  back  in  January  and 
starting  to  work  on  another  pay  bill,  the 
law  be  changed  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  adjust  salaries  next  July  on  the 
basis  of  comparability  as  then  known 
with  private  enterprise.  In  evaluating  the 
data  study  for  setting  salary  rates,  we 
recommend  that  employees  be  given  the 
right  of  representation  in  these  delibera- 
tions. This  would  be  accomplished  by  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  designate  em- 
ployee imion  representatives  to  sit  in  on 
and  directly  participate  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  comparability  report.  They 
would  not  be  appointed  as  employees; 


they  would  merely  serve  temporarily  as 
advisers.  We  do  recommend  a  3-percent 
minimiun  for  the  July  1970  adjustment. 

That  is  all  our  bill  does  and  that  is  why 
we  call  it  "bare  bones."  I  am  personally 
inclined  to  think  that  this  legislation  is 
as  "veto  proof"  as  we  could  possibly  make 
any  bill  that  deals  fairly  with  our  3 
million  civilian  employees  in  this  Gov- 
ernment. Let  me  cite  just  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples. I  know  that  many  employees  are 
disappointed  that  we  cannot  do  more  at 
this  time,  but  our  aim  has  been,  from  the 
very  beginning,  to  get  a  pay  raise  enact- 
ed, not  to  make  a  grandstand  play  on 
fourth  down  just  to  make  noise  while 
adding  nothing  to  the  paycheck.  Instead 
of  granting  the  two-step  increase  for 
some  postal  employees  which  would  have 
increased  the  payroll  by  $300  million,  we 
have  given  an  across-the-board  increase 
in  the  statutory  rates  applicable  to  all  of 
the  employees  in  the  first  nine  grades  of 
the  general  schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act,  and  the  first  10  grades  of  the  postal 
salary  schedule.  The  effect  of  that  change 
is  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  dis- 
criminate unfairly  against  classified  em- 
ployees who  were  left  completely  out  of 
the  House  bill,  and  it  does  not  artificially 
inflate  the  payroll  at  a  high  cost  and  with 
no  regard  for  future  pay  adjustments. 
Our  recommendation  truly  conforms  to 
the  principles  of  comparability  by  in- 
creasing pay  schedules  for  the  various 
kinds  of  jobs,  rather  than  simply  increas- 
ing the  pay  of  employees  on  the  pajrroll 
at  the  time  the  two-step  increase  is 
granted.  This  two-step  jump  for  ixwtal 
employees  has  been  a  critical  point  in 
our  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

In  f  aime:^  to  postal  employees.  I  must 
say  that  I^rsonally  believe  salary  com- 
parability for  postal  employees  has  not 
been  achieved  and  it  will  not  be  achieved 
until  the  criteria  for  private  enterprise 
job  comparisons  are  changed  from  the 
comparisons  that  are  used  today.  It  may 
be  that  we  need  a  whole  new  look  at 
postal  pay  and  levels  of  jobs.  It  may  be 
that  postal  letter  carriers  and  clerks 
should  be  elevated  to  higher  levels  of  pay 
or  that  the  relationship  between  the 
postal  field  service  levels  and  the  grades 
of  the  classification  act  be  eliminated 
entirely. 

The  committee,  in  its  deliberation  on 
careful  attention  to  tbds  problem.  How- 
ever, you  do  not  solve  the  problem  of 
proper  classification  and  comparability 
by  giving  a  two-step  jump  to  employees 
on  the  payroll  last  October  1.  That  ap- 
proach is  not  new;  a  one-step  jump  was 
included  in  the  1962  Salary  Act.  A  notable 
result  of  that  was  a  special  pay  raise  for 
some  employees,  dissension  and  bitter- 
ness between  employees  who  got  the  raise 
and  those  who  did  not,  and  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  Government  by 
several  hundred  million  dollars  without 
any  regard  to  salary  comparability. 

If  we  are  going  to  increase  postal 
salaries  in  order  to  fulfill  the  policy  of 
comparability,  and  to  recruit  and  retain 
the  best  people  available  in  the  labor 
market,  I  think  we  shpuld  face  the  prob- 
lem squarely  and  consider  a  bill  that  does 
just  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  at- 
tempt to  placate  the  wishes  of  one  or  two 
groups    of    employees    for    a    one-shot. 


imder-the-table,  imaccounted-for  pay 
raise.  There  are  better  and  more  straight- 
forward means  of  solving  the  problem. 

Another  feature  of  our  approach  is 
that  by  enacting  a  4-percent  pay  increase 
in  the  statutory  schedules,  next  January, 
we  will  have  narrowed  the  gap  between 
Federal  pay  today  and  private  enterprise 
pay  last  July.  That  "narrowing"  will 
again  be  recognized  next  July,  when  the 
Presidential  tidjustments  in  pay  reflect 
comparability  increases  over  the  rates  of 
pay  established  January  1  rather  than 
the  rates  of  pay  established  last  July  1, 
1969. 

The  effect  of  this  adjustment  in  Jan- 
uary will  be  that  the  very  serious  and 
severely  criticized  problem  of  the  time 
lag  between  the  comparability  survey  and 
the  effective  date  of  salary  adjustments 
will  in  part  be  solved.  We  now  know,  in 
December  1969,  that  employees  in  private 
industry  were  making  nearly  6  percent 
more  last  July  than  they  were  July  a 
year  ago.  By  taking  that  difference  into 
account  in  changing  the  pay  schedule, 
we  are  in  effect  cutting  the  time  lag  very 
substantially  for  all  employees  in  all 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Much  testi- 
mony has  been  presented  to  our  commit- 
tee suggesting  the  great  need  for  catching 
up  with  comparability.  It  is  significant, 
therefore,  that  we  have  in  this  bill  elimi- 
nated some  of  that  delay;  and  not  for 
just  some  employees,  but  for  most. 

Some  administration  critics  have  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  guaranteeing 
3  percent  next  July.  Their  argument  is 
that  if  comparability  shows  only  a  need 
for  a  2-percent  increase,  only  2  percent' 
should  be  given.  The  weakness  in  that 
argument  is  that  the  comparability  sur- 
vey, which  will  result  in  the  President's 
decision  next  July,  is  based  on  June  1969. 
By  establishing  a  basic  3-percent  raise., 
we  will  again  narrow  the  gap  between 
Federal  pay  and  private  industry  pay  as 
those  rates  exist  next  July.  To  those  who 
claim  that  next  July's  adjustment  for 
postal  workers  should  be  only  the  differ- 
ence between  4  percent  and  the  suggested 
5.8  percent  comparability  figure  for  July 
1969,  recently  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  I  suggest  that  it  is  un- 
realistic and  unfair  to  propose  a  1.8  per- 
cent salary  increase  for  some  700,000 
postal  workers  next  summer. 

Finally,  the  facts  are  that  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts,  both  in  this  Chamber  and 
in  the  White  House,  to  control  inflation, 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  money  and  to  bring 
prices  down  have  the  greatest  impact 
upon  the  average  American  who  earns 
less  than  $10,000  a  year  and  who  suffers 
the  most  in  a  period  of  inflation.  I  just 
never  have  understood  the  economic 
sense  of  controlling  inflation  by  denying 
the  postal  and  classifled  workers  a  pay 
increase  and  making  money  virtually  un- 
available for  them  to  borrow.  Wages  in 
private  enterprise  have  gone  up  nearly 
6  percent,  as  evidenced  by  our  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  evidence.  Those  cold 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  gone  up  7 ',2 
percent,  according  to  the  same  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  evidence.  Those  cold 
realities  compel  the  Congress  to  act  for 
the  people  who  need  a  pay  raise  the  most. 

Our  recommendation  departs  tempo- 
rarily from  the  principle  of  compara- 
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billty  In  that  the  percentage  increase  Is 
Inverted.  In  the  grades  of  pay  where  dis- 
parity between  the  Government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  the  greatest  is  where,  in 
this  bill,  we  give  the  least.  Our  EUiswer 
to  those  deserving  employees  who  are 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  comparability  in 
the  higher  grades  is  that  just  6  months 
later,  the  pay  adjustment  will  reflect  pri- 
vate enterprise  rates  for  all  grades 
through  OS-15.  To  those  employees  in 
grades  above  OS-15  who  receive  no 
January  increase,  oiu-  view  Is  simple. 
These  salary  rates  begin  at  $23,000  a  year 
and  the  crunch  of  inflation  is  not  so 
severe  Employees  of  the  Congress  are 
also  overlooked,  but  our  employees  re- 
ceived a  10-percent  pay  mcrease  last  July 
and  most  employees  on  Capitol  Hill  can 
receive  pay  mcreases  without  the  neces- 
sity for  having  a  law  enacting  it.  and  that 
is  not  true  of  a  postal  worker  or  a  lawyer 
in  the  executive  branch 

The  estimated  cost  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  13000  will  be  $363.5 
million,  in  fiscal  year  1970 — that  is.  from 
Januacj'  thi;Qiigh  June.  Beginning  in  fis- 
cal year  1971.  including  the  increases  to 
become  effective  by  Executive  order  July 
1,  1970.  the  additional  cost  will  be  $1,433,- 
500,000.  Under  the  pronsion.s  of  Public 
Law  90-207,  there  will  be  a  comparable 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  equal  to  the  average  per- 
centage increase  in  the  general  schedule 
of  the  Classification  Act.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  additional  cost  for 
military  salaries  beginning  in  fiscal  vear 
1971,  wUl  be  $1,367,000  Thus  the  total 
cost  of  the  bill  when  fully  effective,  mili- 
tarj-  and  civilian,  will  be  $2,800.500,000 — 
roughly  $2.8  billion. 

The  cost  of  the  committee  biU  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  cost  of  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  House  bill,  when  fully  effec- 
tive, would  have  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  $4  billion,  $351  million  in  the  Federal 
civilian  and  military  payroll;  so  the  Sen- 
ate committee  bill  is  almost  half  the  cost 
of  the  House  bill. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ate's approval  of  this  bill  in  the  hope  that 
is  can  be  speeded  through  Congress  and 
presented  to  the  President  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  may  ask  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  <  Mr.  Fonc  >  whether  I  have 
left  something  out  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  minimal  bill.  The  bill  which  came 
from  the  House,  and  which  passed  that 
body  by  a  very  large  vote,  would  have 
cost  approximately  $6  billion — $5,910  bil- 
lion—for fiscal  1970  and  1971.  This  very 
minimal  bill  would  cost  only  $3.5  billion. 
We  have  made  a  saving  of  over  $2.4  bil- 
lion here. 

The  cost  for  fiscal  1970,  as  far  as  civil- 
ian employees  are  concerned,  is  only  $363 
million.  The  cost  for  the  military  is  $336 
million.  The  total  cost  of  the  civilian 
payroll  for  2  years  would  be  $1,797  bil- 
lion. The  total  cost  of  the  military  pay- 
roll would  be  $1,703  bUUon. 

We  have  fought  hard  to  keep  this  bill 
to  a  very  low  figure  so  that  it  would  not 
meet  with  the  veto  of  the  President.  We 
feel  this  bUl  is  very  minimal.  It  is  mak- 
ing up  for  what  Is  a  real  lag  now. 


If  we  followed  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures,  employees  would  re- 
ceive, under  the  comparability  statute, 
as  of  July  1.  1969,  a  5.8  Increase,  this 
December:  and  we  are  only  giving  em- 
ployees under  $10,000,  4  percent,  gradu- 
ated to  3  percent,  2  percent,  and  1  per- 
cent. 

So  we  feel  this  is  a  very  fine  bill. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  bringing  up 
this  very  excellent  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  "have 
Just  been  asked  whether  this  bill  applies 
to  legislative  personnel  here  on  the  hill. 
It  does  not  on  the  January  1  figure.  It 
does  not  apply  to  legislative  personnel. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  this  a  $5  billion  bill 
you  are  bringing  up  tonight? 

Mr  McGEIE.  The  projection  wm  over  a 
2-year  period.  As  of  January  1,  it  wUl  be 
S3 63  million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  When  does  it  become 
effective? 

.Mr.  McGEE  It  becomes  effective  Jan- 
uary' 1.  with  respect  to  the  $363  million. 
The  adjustment  on  July  1  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  per- 
cent as  a  minimum. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  will  be  the  total 
cost  next  year? 

Mr  McGEE.  The  $363  million  would  be 
a  regular  part  of  the  salary. 

Mr  COOPER  Would  that  be  for  fiscal 
1970? 

Mr  McGEE.  That  would  be  for  fiscal 
1970. 

Mr  COOPER.  How  much  would  It  be 
for  1971' 

Mr  McGEIE.  Twice  $363  million,  plus 
whatever  the  executive  would  determine 
on  July  1  was  the  rise  in  comparability 
figures. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  there  would  be  a 
further  rise  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PONG  It  IS  iust  for  2  years. 

Mr.  McGEE  Tliis  takes  m  the  military. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  poing  to  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  this  measure  at  this  time  of 
night,  but  I  want  to  be  recorded  in  oppo- 
sition. It  is  too  late  to  comprehend  all  its 
ramifications  and  total  cost  on  this  short 
notice. 

Mr.  McGEE  We  brought  out  a  bill 
after  paring  out  everything  that  could  be 
pared  and  .still  have  a  meaningful  bill 

Mr.  PONG  Mr  President,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
13000  the  Federal  pay  bill  now  before 
us.  The  Members  of  this  body  will  recall 
that  in  1962  the  erave  problem  of  the 
loss  of  highly  skilled  Federal  employees 
to  private  industry  was  presented  to  us. 
In  addition,  a  severe  lag  of  Federal  civil- 
ian salaries  behind  those  paid  for  com- 
parable work  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  was  obvious. 

To  counteract  the  loss  of  employees 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  more 
lucrative  positions  m  private  industry 
and  to  insure  that  Federal  employees 
were  paid  comparable  salaries  to  their 
counterparts  outside  of  government  the 
Congress  on  September  27.  1962  approved 
by  a  vote  of  72  to  3  what  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  comparability  princi- 
ple in  the  Federal  classified  and  postal 
C>ay  systems.  This  principle  first  adopted 
in  1962  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President  in  1964  and  1967  has 


helped  tremendous  In  retaining  employ- 
ees in  the  Federal  service  who  receive 
their  training  and  great  experience  in 
the  Federal  Government.  This  princi- 
ple has  also  been  a  significant  factor  in 
attracting  highly  competent  personnel 
to  the  Government  service.  It  has  en- 
abled Government  to  go  to  the  college 
campuses  and  compete  favorably  with 
private  industry  recruiters  for  the  best 
minds  that  the  U.S.  colleges  and  uni- 
versities can  produce. 

There  is  no  greater  service  which 
Americans  can  render  at  this  time  than 
to  serve  their  Nation  through  Govern- 
ment employment.  The  success  of  our 
many  Federal  programs  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  highly  competent  staffs 
in  the  departments  and  agencies  of  our 
Federal  Government  and  comparable 
pay  with  private  Industry  has  en- 
abled the  Federal  Government  to  be  the 
leader  that  It  is  In  all  fields. 

The  pledge  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  made  ip  1962.  1964.  and  1967 
to  keep  Federal  salaries  abreast  of  those 
in  private  industry  demanded  that  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  bring  to  this  body  the  Fed- 
eral salary  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. 

Under  the  system  established  In  1962 
for  bringing  Federal  salaries  in  line  with 
those  in  private  industrj'  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  was  directed  to  make 
annual  surveys  of  wages  paid  to  the  non- 
government employees  of  our  country.  I 
am  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics that  they  begin  collecting  the  in- 
formation on  private  industry  salaries 
in  March  and  complete  this  work  some- 
time in  September.  The  average  payroll 
reference  period  used  by  the  BLS  is  June. 

On  December  8,  1969.  the  BLS  issued 
its  first  public  press  release  on  the  salary 
data  It  gathered.  The  raw  average  figure 
for  the  lag  of  Federal  salaries  behind 
those  in  private  industry  is  5.7  percent. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  an 
average  figure  and  will  vary  with  each 
individual  Federal  pay  level. 

The  BLS  press  release  means  that  as  of 
6  months  ago  Federal  salaries  were  aver- 
aging 5.7  percent  behind  private  indus- 
tO'. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  pro- 
vides for  salary  increases  of  4  percent 
for  all  Federal  employees  now  making 
below  $10,000  per  year;  a  3-percent  in- 
crease for  those  making  above  $10,000 
but  less  than  $15,000  a  year;  a  2 -percent 
increase  for  those  making  above  $15,000 
but  less  than  $20,000  a  year;  and  a  1- 
percent  increase  for  those  in  the  GS-15 
and  PFS-18  pay  levels.  These  increases 
would  be  effective  January  1.  1970.  AH 
Federal  employees  over  GS-15  and  PFS- 
18  will  not  receive  any  increase  on  Jan- 
uary 1. 

The  January  1  increase  is  only  a  stop- 
gap measure  to  close  the  salary-lag  gap 
for  those  in  the  lower  levels  of  employ- 
ment. From  the  BLS  figures  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  maximum  increase  of 
4  percent  on  January  1  is  stUl  at  least 
1.7  percent  behind  private  industry.  The 
committee  felt  that  since  the  compa- 
rability figures  were  available  It  would  bo 
unfair  to  delay  a  salary  Increase  of  be- 
tween 12  to  18  months. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  a  second-step 
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Increase  to  achieve  comparability  on 
July  1,  1970.  The  actual  increase  to  be- 
come effective  that  date  would  be  trig- 
gered by  an  Executive  order  issued  by 
the  President  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  amoimt  of  the  increase  would  be 
based  on  the  refined  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures  for  June  1996— or 
12  months  after  they  were  gathered. 

This  12-month  lag  was  considered  by 
the  committee  and  we  voted  to  set  a  floor 
of  3  percent  for  the  July  1,  1970  Increase. 
It  is  significant  to  this  3  percent  that 
Federal  Government  salaries  have  always 
lagged  at  least  12  months  behind  private 
mdustry.  Invariably  the  increases  in  pri- 
vate industry  are  way  above  those  finally 
tjiven  Federal  employees  during  the  12 
intervening  months  between  the  gather- 
ing of  information  and  the  effective  date 
of  the  Federal  salary  increases.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  it  would  like  to  be  in  a 
position  for  once  of  not  playing  catchup 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  had  to  every 
year  since  the  comparability  principle 
was  adopted. 

This  measure  affects  approximately  2.2 
million  Federal  employees.  The  cost  of 
the  bill  has  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  be  approximately  3.37 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  payroll  for 
fiscal  year  1970  or  $363,500,000.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  bill  in  fiscal  year  1971 
is  6.66  percent  of  payroll  or  $1,413,500,000 
for  a  total  of  $1,777,000,000. 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  commit- 
tee attempted  to  hold  off  as  much  of  the 
costs  of  this  measure  in  fiscal  year  1970 
as  possible  and  still  do  justice  to  the  2.2 
million  Federal  employees  who  are  en- 
titled to  this  increase.  We  believe  we  have 
done  the  best  job  that  can  be  done  imder 
present  circumstances.  By  approving  this 
measure  the  Senate  will  have  kept  its 
pledge  to  all  Federal  employees  that  they 
shall  be  paid  salaries  comparable  to  their 
counterparts  in  private  industry. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
approval  of  H.R.  13000  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  amendments  to  be  offered  to  the 
committee  amendment,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"An  act  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  Federal 
employees,  and  for  other  piirposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
Eigreed  to.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senate  ought  to  be  aware  of 
the  strong  efforts  of  Senator  McGee  in 
behalf  of  this  proposal.  His  splendid  and 
outstanding  work  made  possible  an  in- 
crease in  pay  for  Federal  classified  and 
postal  service  workers.  They  are  cer- 
tainly in  his  debt.  This  outstanding 
service  performed  by  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  was 
truly  commendable. 

Mr.  President,  by  necessity  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  Is 
away  from  the  Senate  today.  In  antici- 
pation that  the  bill  may  have  been  called 
up  in  his  absence,  he  prepared  a  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  proposal.  As  the 
Senate  luiows,  he  is  the  ranking  major- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  has  long  been 
a  leader  of  efforts  In  behalf  of  all  Fed- 
eral employees.  I  commend  his  thought- 
ful statement  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  op  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yaeborough 

Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Ctommlttee,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  13000. 
This  bill  would  provide  a  four  percent  pay 
Increase  for  the  majority  of  our  Federal  Em- 
ployees. This  pay  Increase  would  become  ef- 
fective January  1. 1970. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  an  extension 
of  the  authority  given  the  President  In  1967 
to  make  pay  increases  on  the  basis  of  1969 
comparability  with  private  Industry  effective 
July  1,  1970.  The  measure  stipulates  that  the 
July  Increase  may  not  be  less  than  three 
percent. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  new  Federal  Em- 
ployee Salary  Commission  which  will  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  and  will  be  for  the  purpose 
of  evaluating  data  relating  to  pay  rates  in 
comparable  industries. 

Although  this  bill  does  represent  a  positive 
step  forward  toward  bringing  our  Federal 
Employees  Into  economic  equality  vrtth  In- 
dividuals employed  in  private  industry,  In 
my  opinion  the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough. 
I  supported  an  increase  of  5.4 "X  in  pay  for 
our  Federal  Employees.  I  feel  that  such  an 
Increase  Is  both  justified  and  necessary.  How- 
ever, the  bill  that  Is  before  us  today  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Therefore.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  give  It  their  full  support. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMiINT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  15.  1969,  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  that  the  previous 
order  for  convening  on  tomorrow  be 
vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  bustness  this  evening,  the^nate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  reported 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  today.  It 
will  be  the  pending  business  at  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R. 
15090  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  15090)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  \_^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate' 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


PROTOCOL  TO  THE  INTERNATION- 
AL CONVENTION  FOR  THE  NORTH- 
WEST ATLANTIC  FISHERIES  RE- 
LATING TO  PANEL  MEMBERSHIP 
AND  REGULATORY  MEASURES — 
REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  Executive  I,  91st  Congress, 
first  session,  the  protocol  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  protocol, 
together  with  the  President's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  and  ofdered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  that  been  cleared 
with  the  minority? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Protocol  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Relating  to  Panel  Membership  and  to 
Regulatory  Measures.  The  Protocol  is 
dated  October  1,  1969,  and  was  open  for 
signature  at  Washington  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1969,  through  October  15,  1969,  on 
behalf  of  the  14  Governments  parties 
to  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  signed  at 
Washington  under  date  of  February  8, 
1949  CI  UST  477;  TIAS  2089).  During 
that  period  it  was  signed  for  all  of  those 
Governments,  including  the  United 
States  of  America,  except  the  govern- 
ments of  Iceland,  Portugal,  Romania  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tlie  latter  governments 
may  adhere  to  the  Protocol. 
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I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretar>- 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Protocol 

The  Protocol  would  make  two  changes 
m  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries: 

1.  The  Convention  area  of  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Is  divided  Into  five  .sub- 
areas.  Each  of  these  subareas  has  a 
Panel  composed  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mission established  thereunder  which  are 
concerned  with  the  fisheries  in  that  sub- 
area,  and  which  discharges  certain  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  conserva- 
tion of  the  fisheries  in  that  subarea  The 
Convention  provides  that  Panel  member- 
ship shall  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
current  substantial  exploitation  m  the 
subarea  concerned  of  fishes  of  the  cod 
group  t  Gadiformes) .  of  flatfishes  iPleu- 
ronectiformes) ,  and  of  roseflsh  '  genus 
Sebastes » ,  except  that  each  Contractmg 
Government  WTth  coastline  adjacent  to  a 
subarea  shall  have  the  right  of  represen- 
tation on  the  Panel  for  the  subarea  The 
Protocol  would  broaden  this  to  establish 
membership  on  the  basis  of  current  .sub- 
stantial eAgloltation  of  all  stocks  of  fish 
In  the  subarea  concerned,  with  the  same 
right  retained  for  Contracting  Govern- 
ments with  coastline  adjacent  to  the  .sub- 
area  concerned  This  change  would  re- 
flect the  fact  that  stocks  of  fish  other 
than  those  specified  m  the  present  Con- 
vention support  substantial  fisheries  m 
the  Convention  area  o!  concern  to  the 
International  Commission  established  by 
the  Convention. 

2  The  Convention  specifies  five  types 
of  fisheries  conservation  regulatory 
measures  which  may  be  proposed  to 
Governments  by  the  Commission  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  stocks  of  fish  which  sup- 
port international  fisheries  in  the  Con- 
vention area  at  a  level  permuting  the 
maximum  sustained  catch,  on  the  basis 
of  .scientific  investigations  The  Protocol 
would  permit  the  Commission  to  propose 
anj'  appropnate  fisheries  regulations  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  optimum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  stocks  of  fish  which  support 
international  fisheries  in  the  Convention 
area,  taking  into  account  economic  and 
technical  considerations  as  well  as  .sci- 
entific investigations.  This  change  would 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  expansion  of  the 
fishenes  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years  coupled  with  de- 
velopments m  gear  and  vessels  poses  new 
and  difficult  problems  of  fisheries  man- 
agement, for  which  new  techniques  are 
necessary  if  the  stocks  are  to  be  man- 
aged efTectlvely  on  an  international 
basis  It  also  reflects  the  current  trend 
to  manage  international  fishenes  in 
terms  of  economic  as  well  as  biological 
maximum  returns 

The  latter  proposal  is  the  most  signif- 
icant. It  was  proposed  by  the  United 
States,  which  noted  that  greater  flexi- 
bility is  necessary  to  tichieve  an  adequate 
regime  for  the  rational  exploitation  of 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  flshenes  than 
that  which  was  thought  necessary  when 
the  Convention  was  formulated  in  1949 
The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  flshenes.  improved  gear  and  fish  lo- 
cating   devices,    numerous    larger    and 


more  eCDcient  vessels,  and  of  particular 
note  the  consequent  substantial  increase 
in  fishing  intensity,  has  led  to  a  situation 
in  which  the  Commission  finds  itself  in- 
creasingly inadequate  to  coi^e  with  to- 
day's problems  This  situation  resulted 
in  a  request  from  American  interests 
concerned  with  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
fisheries  to  this  Government  to  initiate 
changes  which  would  transform  the 
Commission  into  a  modern  tool  of  fish- 
eries management,  taking  into  account 
the  economics  which  are  t>ecoming  in- 
creasmgly  more  important  in  regulatory 
activities  Action  was  initiated  by  this 
Government  m  1968.  which  resulted  in 
adoption  of  the  Protocol  by  the  Com- 
mission at  Its  1969  Annual  Meeting.  The 
Commission  requested  governments  to 
give  early  consideration  to  this  matter 
in  order  that  the  necessary  powers  might 
be  conferred  upon  the  Commission  In  an 
expeditious  fashion 

Any  proposal  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  thus  new  authority  would 
continue  to  be  subiect  to  approval  by 
governments  in  the  manner  specified  in 
the  Convention. 

Tlie  change  relating  to  Panel  mem- 
bership would  place  such  memt)ership  on 
a  more  realistic  basis.  At  present  a  num- 
ber of  stocks  of  fish  support  intensive 
international  fisheries,  and  yet  are  not 
reflected  in  Panel  membership.  Since 
such  Panel  memberships  affect  not  only 
the  adoption  of  regulatory  measures  but 
also  the  financial  .structure  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  will  be  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned to  establLsh  a  more  adequate  base 
lor  such  membership 

No  change  in  the  number  of  Panel 
memberships  held  by  the  United  States, 
three  out  of  u  possible  six.  nor  in  our 
financial  obligations  to  the  Commission. 
will  result  from  the  proposed  changes. 

Tiie  United  States  has  urged  all  Gov- 
ernments parties  to  the  Convention  to 
act  promptly  on  the  Protocol  in  order 
that  the  Commission  might  consider 
necessary  action  thereunder  at  its  June 
1970  Annual  Meetinc 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  Pro- 
tocol submitted  herewith  and  give  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification. 

Richard  Nixon 

The  White  House.  December  12.  1969. 


ORDER  FOR  REMOVAL  FROM  THE 
CALENDAR  OP  CALEr*)AR  NO. 
575  'S.  1148'.  A  BILL  TO  AMEND 
THE  REVISED  ORGANIC  ACT  OF 
THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  AND  ITS 
REFERRAL  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FOR- 
ESTRY 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  on  De- 
cember 8.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  reported  the  bill  '8.  1148> 
to  amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  which,  among  other 
things,  provides  that  the  College  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  University  of 
Guam  be  treated  as  land-«rant  colleges 
eligible  for  Federal  ».;  rants  for  extension 
work,  expenment  stations,  and  other 
matters. 


I  have  discussed  the  contents  of  the 
bill  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  i  Mr  Jackson  ) ,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  he  agrees  that  the 
bill  should  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1148  be 
removed  from  the  calendar  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  further  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT    OF   THE    SENATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that,  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  the  close 
of  business  today  until  10  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day next,  all  committees  be  authorized 
to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT     TO     MONDAY     AT 
10    A.M. 

Mr.  KENI^DY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
IS  no  further  busmess  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  until  10  a.m.  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  7 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Morday.  December  15. 
1969.  at  10  am 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  12.  1969: 
U  S.  Attornxt 

James  L  Browning.  Jr  .  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Cecil 
P.  Poole. 

In  THE  ASMT 

The  following-named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Chaplain       ( colonel  i       Oerhardt      Wilfred 
Hyatt.  494-7575.  Army  of  the  United  States 
1  lieutenant  colonel.  UH.  Army). 

In  the   Asmt 

The  following-named  oflttcers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
C\)de.  sections  3284  and  3  299 

To  be  lieuter  mt  colonel 

Nelson.  William  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NURSE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Rolph.  Marlon  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  rnajor 

EUls.  Donald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  William  A..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlowskl.  Joseph.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchejr.  Wayne  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schultz.  Jerold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sllvanlc.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb.  Loren  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  major 
Bowman.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVTCX    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Samuels.  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 
Bates.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bays,  Lee  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beldleman,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cundlclc.  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plohe.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Chester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glassman.  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  William  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handley.  William  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head.  JorJ  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horlo,  Kenneth  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrlcpatrlclc,  Donoval  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundberg.  Maynard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.McCafTrey,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.McDonald.  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Merryman.  Paul  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlttag.  Carl  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Needham.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RatcUff.  Owen  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roblson.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sasser.  Llnwood  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlppey,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley.  Bobby  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slapltunas.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sneed.  Bryant  S..  3d.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelmer.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlbbe,  Manfred  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stober.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trowbridge.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Charles  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twombly,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wesshng.  Richard  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VVhitehouse,  Elray  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodard.  Larry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

7"o  be  captain 
Clement.s.  Kenneth  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endress.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Bihgard.  Jay  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donowho,  Everett  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan.  Clyde  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glouberman.  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halversen.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Marshall  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeler.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michelin.  Roljert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowakowskl,  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pritchard.  Alan  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rathert.  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stalano.  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  Oamett  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUhelm.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Cruse,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davila.  Manuel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustincic.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Patrlclc  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sciubba.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINART    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Cole.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Cammarata,  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waaks.  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    NURSE    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Foree,  Betty  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morns.  Wayne  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnnickl.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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To  be  first  lieutenant 
Aaron,  Moses  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aaron,  Samuel  A.,  263-6&-9944. 
Ackroyd.  Kelly  Ian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adair,  Kenyon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AdamowBkl,  Paul  L.,  015-34r-5724. 
Adams,  Bertram  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Melville  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Agnew,  Eugene  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akers,  Prank  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akos,  Wmiam  J.,  29&-34-9686. 
Albrecht,  Warren  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aleva,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allcut,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  William  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allred,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allyn,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almojuela,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amatulli,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ambrose,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amos,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Ben  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Dean  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  R.,  542^ft-«607. 
Anderson,  Melvyn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Qulnton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Ralph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  Andrew  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrlse,  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angell,  Raymond  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Antolne,  Lawrence  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aquino,  Paschal  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arko,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong,  Curtis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnt,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arrants,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arterberry,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arthur,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashbaugh,  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Afihjlan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashley,  Otis  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asiello,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aslmakopoulos,  P.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atchison,  Jere  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkins,  Noble  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson,  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Audibert,  Reginald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auer,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auger,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aurbach,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■Aux,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Backlin,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Backlln,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacon,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badgett,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baer,  Fred  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Bobby  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bally,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balsden,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Earl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bales,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Franklin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barksdale,  Rhesa  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Fred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamhlll,  Jerryl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  WllUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartek,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartholomew,  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  George  L.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basham,  WUllam  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batts,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bausch,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayer,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayllss,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beach,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard,  Beau  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beasley,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behnke.  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belch,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belln,  George  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  wmiam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belz,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemblnster,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benefleld,  Johnle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bengtson,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benham.  Philip  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Leon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentel,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benton,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergman.  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergson,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berkey,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berkman.  David  S.,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berliner,  Daniel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Page  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Rolland  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BertagnolU,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Besecker,  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blamon.  Niels  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blbln,  Lance  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blerden.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blnkoskl.  Vincent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Gilbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bitting,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackwell,  Russell  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blackwell,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blades,  Jon  W.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaine,  Jerome  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchette,  Joel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloyd.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bludau,  Colin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blum,  Saralee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blumenfeld,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bock.  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodenbender,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogue.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohuslar.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonlfas.  Arthur  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boone,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borek,  Theodore  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borton,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borzotra,  Wlnslow  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bottelsen,  Edwin  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bounds.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowdoln.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Arthur  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  John  H.  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Willie  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brackney,  Stuart  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braun,  Peter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges.  Franklin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnker,  Walter  E.,  442  41  0945. 
Brlsblne,  Glen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlster,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrlttUn,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brittlngham.  Michael  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltton,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadnaa,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  Randolph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockway,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brodka,  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broscha,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Laurence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Brown.  Mlcti«*l  H..  l»«-34-0a0«. 
Brown,  Michael  J  .  4««-66-l846 
Brown.  Michael  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brown.  Phillip  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Roger  J  .  066-33-310C 
Brown.  Stanley  W  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Steven  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broyle*.  WlUlam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruegger.  Robert  D  .  5«O-8O-6«10. 
Brunner.  George  S   N  .  46»-«4-50««. 
Brunnhoeffer.  Gilbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruton.  James  K  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan.  Lawrence  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan.  Peter  K  .  457  70-7268 
Bryant,  John  T  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bubrlskl.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buch,  Kenneth  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchwald.  Clarence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckingham.  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buczackl.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buettl.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burger.  John  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  James  R.,  254-6a-1880 
Burne.  Alan  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burnley.  David  G  .  332  36  3394. 
Burres.  Stephen  W  .  303  46  2536. 
Burson,  George  3  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burt.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biirton.-OWl  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Btirton.'Wtchdel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buach.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush.  James  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
By«rly.  Paul  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cabral.  Bernardo  J.,  033-32-6d92 
Oaln.  Eugene  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calne.  Bruce  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caldwell.  Ronald  Q  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calek.  Joeeph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  Prancla  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaway.  John  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cam&cho.  Miguel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camardese.  Zachary.  200-34—4311. 
Cameron.  Tom  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  Donald.  575  46  3065. 
Campbell.  James  B..  009-30-U063. 
Campbell.  Michael  T  .  094-36- 8920. 
Canavan.  Gene  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Canning.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caplee.  Vemard  L  .  22»-5a-9301. 
Capozzl.  Roy  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capps,  Jamee  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carber.  John  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garden,  Albert  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cardona.  Lannle  D  .  514— 40-5636. 
Carle.  James  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caxlaon,  Kenneth  G  .  094-36-^26. 
Carl^n.  Kenneth  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlton.  John  W    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter.  John  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter   Ronald  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CATTOitr,  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter.  Douglaa  R..  147  33-1332 
Carter.  J  Ployd.  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cartwrlght.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carver.  Kenton  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casclo.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caae.  Robert  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CasUlo.  Vincent  L  .  »82-33-2530 
Catanz&ro.  Thoma»te  .  334-3&-1936. 
CaUln.  Robert  W  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cattron,  Edward  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CavoUck.  Joeeph  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ceoare.  Peter  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cecil.  Gerald  T  .  407  54-  2152 
Chadbourne.  Terry  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Champl.  Samuel  P    Jr     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chandler.  WlUlam  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappell.  George  B    227-66--498o 
Chappelle.  John  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cheetham.  Calvin  W    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheatham,  James  H    404- 5&  1905 
Cherneeky,  George  M    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chester.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chester.  Uoyd  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Childress.  WlUlam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chltty.  Chcwles  B  ,  423-5O-0142. 
ChrlsCenson.  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christie.  John  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Clgal.  Paul  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clmral,  Ted  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clalnoa.  Deme  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clare.  Joeeph  P  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Claj-k.  Richard  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Wesley  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarke.  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements.  Miles  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleveland.  Ployd  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coatee.  Charles  P  .  260-«ft-t772. 
Coats.  Robert  C  .  Jr  .  036-2*-6572 
Oobb.  Robert  G  .  226-58  39 1 1 
Coen.  KendaU  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coffey,  Robert  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comn.  John  P  .  007   36-8497 
Coffman.  Jimmy  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gogglna.  Gary  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  Bryan  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  William  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colgan,  Eugene  D  .  128-33-61 13. 
OolUns.  Roger  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX.    . 
Oollmeyer.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton.  Otha  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conderman,  John  D  .  51 1   50-0807. 
Condon.  John  L  .  Jr  .  04O  32-6866. 
Connell.  James  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conner.  Albert  Z  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conwav.  Peter  J  .  551-48-815,3 
Cook,  James  H..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Joseph  L  ,  50O-4O-9185. 
Coolldge.  John  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooney.   Norman  R,  006-38-04€5. 
Cooper.  Stephen  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Wayne  D  .  413-68 -t498. 
Cooper.   William  E..  531  42-9669. 
Coords.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coradlnl.   WlUlam   J  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbln,  James  E.  532-t2-6887. 
Corcoran.  James  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cork.   Stephen    D.   317-43  5146 
Correla.  WlUlam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corson.   Pred   W.   II.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosentlno.  Prank  C.   146  34-3084. 
Cosper.  Ronnie  Q  .  468  74-2081 
Coellgan,   WlUlam   D  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CousUia.   Lawrence  P  .  257-6ft-4847. 
Cowan.    James    A..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan.  Marlon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  George  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  George  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crabtree.    Jack    D.    Jr.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crants.  Doctor  R,.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cravens.    James   J.   Jr  .    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford.   Danny  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crescl.  Robert  J  .  007  42-3020. 
CreteUa.  Joeeph   O  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cnttslnger.   Clifford.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crocker.  David  R  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crocker.  George  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronln.  Martha  A.  024  32-9990. 
Crook.   Dennis  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crooks.  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croom.  OUver  L  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross.  Ransom  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross.  Reese  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowell.   David   V.  444--tO-1412  * 

Crulkshank.  Ralph  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culhane.  Ployd  C  .  Jr  .  049  34-4970. 
CuUem.  James  M  .  068  34-3946. 
Culpepper.   Allen   R..   436-63-«409. 
Cummlngs.  Donald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham.  James  W  .  559  6a  5978. 
Cunningham.  John  M  .  585    18-2792. 
Cunningham.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curlngton.  Calvin  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curran.  John  R  .  224-54  4207 
Gushing.  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daley.  Victor  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dalfonzo.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dal  ton.  WlUlam  C  .  270-»2  5686. 
Daly.  Timothy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damalo.  James  J  .  146-34—4289 
Dambroela,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dambr(«lo.  James  J  .  34ft  34-5336. 
Danlele.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darby.  Richard  W  .  Jr..  131-34r^618. 
Darden.  Mercer  Q  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DarneU.  Ronald  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Daulton.  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Douglas  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Homer  L..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Larry  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Stewart  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Thaddeus  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Thomas  B.,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  Lester  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Day.  Lawrence  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Bolt.  Barry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Bonvllle.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Jonckheere,  Terrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Meo.  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De  Vaughn.  Kernolt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Alvln  B  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  WUbert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deist.  Robert  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delaney.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delay.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delp.  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempsey.  Daniel  #.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denney.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennlston.  Leroy  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deponal.  John  M.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlin.  Barbara,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlin,  Donald  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dl  Plore.  Matthew  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickens.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey.  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson.  Richard  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUard.  Toney  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlvlta.  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon.  Gerald  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Do€ine.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doblse.  John  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doby,  Neal  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX  > 

Dock,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dockery.  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doles.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DombrowBky.  Thomas  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaghe,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahey,  Thomas  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DonneU.  Ctordon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnlthorne.  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan.  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doogau,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsev.  Mercer  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dort.  Dean  R  .  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dortch,  WlUlam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorton,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doub.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doughtle,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglass.  David  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DowUng,  Matthew  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey,  Carrol  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downle.  Terry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  Samuel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowse.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew.  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drewes.  Carl  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DrlscoU.  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Droke,  WlUard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Droubay.  Juel  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drummond.   Kent  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Du   Plef.   Thomas   A  ,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubla.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duble.  Kirk  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duck   Theodore  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dudersladt.   Eugene,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunavan.   Robert  C  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunham.    Frederick   R  .   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,    Carroll    H.   Jr.    561  62-6178. 
Dtirbln.  Terrence  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dusel.  Thomaa  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutklewlcz.  Henry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer.  Gaines  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eanes.  John  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earp.  Edwin  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eason.  Thomaa  W  .   216—42-1801. 
Eberle,  John  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebert.  Steven  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EcKeverrla.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert,  John  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmunds.  Bobby  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egan,  Peter  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Ehart.  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchenberger,    David.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchenlaub,  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Elmers,  Oarth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsenberg,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eklund,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ekstrom.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elbert,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elder,  Robin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elklns,  Estel  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUer,   Thomas   H.,  Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EU1.=  .  Ji;hn  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUswortli.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eltrlch.  Martin  C.  535— iO-0260. 
Ely,  Cameron  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emert   Allan   C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EnderTe.  Alan  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enpilsh.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epps.    Jones    N..    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlcksen,  Scott  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  Frederick  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esposlto,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esser,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estabrook,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Estes,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estes.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etherldge.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etowski,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Jerome  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xvans,  Mickey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewart,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paber.  Morris  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Packert,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PanteUi,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farewell,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrel,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkner.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkner,  Pred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faust,  Edmond  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fayaeouz,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fazen.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felch,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PelU,  Owen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fellenz,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perraro,  Jerrold  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feurer,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flcara,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  Timothy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plfer,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Figglns,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FUlplak,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUson,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finger,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finley,  Earl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plsii,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Herbert  W.,  444  44  5744. 
Fisher,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzpatrlck,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fix,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flagg,  Edwin  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Harold  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fordianl,  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■Poreman,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poret,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PournarlB,  Evan  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foust,  Jerome  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  Jerry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francisco,  Sidney  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francisco,  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franz,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Praser,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prazier,  BlUy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fredericks,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Dennis,  C.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  Terry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pretwell.  Norman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prey,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedman,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frier,  Ronald  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Fritz,  Jobn  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fry,  MlobMl  D.,  366-M-1666. 

FuUer,  ComeU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fuller,  Mlcbael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fullerton,  Leroy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pulton,  Jamee  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qagne.  Jobn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oagnon.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OalanU,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oong,  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garcia.  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oardiner.  Jan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qardner.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qarma.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett.  Thom  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oarst,  Robert  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oartenberg,  Joel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gatesy.  John  T..  048-34^-6007. 

Gaudet,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaudette,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaynor,  John  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaynor.  Kevin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gehr.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gelger.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oentzke.  Frank  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oerrle,  Andrew  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerth.  Pred  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gesker,  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Claud  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Emmltt  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glddings,  Warren  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giles.  Tommy  H..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
GIU.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glllenwater,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gimlan.  AUan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gindele.  Carl  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glnn,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gioirdono.  Matthew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glrardi.  Ralph  R..  521-64-^233. 
Glrdon.  Terry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glus,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glasrud.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glassen.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleason,  James  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glotztoecker.   Etevid,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goff,  Clifford  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodloe,  Samuel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Thomas  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonki,  Richard  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorton,  Ashton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goes,  Robert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qouldthorpe,  Barbara,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Govan.  Gregory  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orabow.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graf.  Rudolph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grandel.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grandlaon.  Wilfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Arthur  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Barclay  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Francis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  Russell  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grass.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  PrisciUa  A.,  154r-30-6271. 
Green.  Rich.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Allan  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenhouse,  Aloysius,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwood,  Robert  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregoire,  Marvin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gresham,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grice,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Bruce  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Karl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  Unwood,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffing,  Thomas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grisafe.  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orisham,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griswold,  Wilbum  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groat,  Gary  L.,  324^34-9013. 
Groves,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grubar,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grubbs.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruggel,  Carl  A.,  Ill,  184^36-1792. 
Grugle,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruner,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guameri,  Domenlck,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guerriero,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GiUdry.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Gunderson,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustafson.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guy,  Earl  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackett,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadac,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadlock,  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagstrom,  Carl  C.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  Prank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines,  David  I.,  068-36-86'M. 
Hall,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Phillip  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Roger  W.,  489-46-^580. 
HalUday,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaUums,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamburger.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammerstone,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanmiond,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamner,  George  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanaberry,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanau,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haney,  Richard  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanf,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanna,  Hugh  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Laurence  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Happe,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbison,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardlster,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardy,  Bob  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy,  Jamee  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargett,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harley,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harman,  WilUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harnden,  Glen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Aubrey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Boyd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Dahl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Hubert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Lyle  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Matthew  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Noble  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartley,  Shlrd  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartline,  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  William  L..  411-7?-1294. 
Harvey,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hassett,  Jamee  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hathaway.  Edward  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hathorn.  Pred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauser.  John  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havllck.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Jame^O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  James  IT.,  562-5&-8495. 
Hayes,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Thomas  P.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy,  Maurice  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heefner,  Rodney  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heinz,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helkle,  WlUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmlck,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms,  Robert  P.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemenway,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemovlch,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Prank  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hepler,  John  P.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hergen,  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermoylan,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herndon,  Clarence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herndon,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlck,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlngton,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetzel,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetzner,  Werner.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  Robert  R..  Jt.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickson,  Thomas,  523-6^0878. 
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Hlgglna.  James  O    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlgglns.  Michael,  1 88-34-085* 
Hlgglns.  Michael  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlghtower.  Edward  H    25»-6»  7206 
Hill    Carl  D    369-40^  3502 
Hill   Emery  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Howard  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Robert  J  ,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HlUer   Charles  B     XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUlmann.  Peter  J  ,  130  30-8198. 
Hilt.  Martin  J  .  305^-44-8321 
Hlnes.  Charles  A    W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlnk,  VVUIlam  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlnkle.  Lawrence  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlrsch   Patrick  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hltzemann,  Charles.  345-36- 100'2 
Hlxon.  William  P  .  IT.  294-3&  3899 
HIista.  Richard  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hmara   Jeffrey  L  ,  139  36-4816 
Ho  Kenneth,  6   P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoch.  Robert  B     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoclc.  Pranlc  M  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoefler  John  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffm.an.  John  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffm.in    Kenneth  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ho^an,  c:eo  C    Jr    403   58-5859 
Holder.  Leonard  D,  212  44-4106. 
Holland   James  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ho::is.  James  B  .  261-72  6121 
HolUs,  Wad,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoiman.. Victor  O  ,  26^-60-8306 
HoOmea.  Donald  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hood   John  E  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hooker.  Scottle  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoose.  Frederick  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hopkins,  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX.* 
Horst    Kelso  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hotop,  .Arthur  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houston,  James  .A     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard   Prederlck  .V!  .  278  38-3042 
Howe    Robert  L     25S  66—4840 
Howe:;    Brllev  W  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe::    Richard  V     116-34-  9976 
Hewlett.  John  P.  351   36-5980. 
Hoyman,  William  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoysa,  Matthew  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrdllcka.  Douglas  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Huchlngson,  Prank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huckabay   Warren  T    575—46-5242. 
Hudklns    .Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudson.  Cornelius  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hugus    David  K,.  30fr-46-2897 
Hull,  Richard  E  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hunt,  Lynn  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Russell  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt.  WllUam  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter.  .Marlon  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huntington.  Theodore  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurlburt,  Carl  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurley  James  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hur«t.  Jerry  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurt,  Ronald  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hustead,  Michael  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huston,  Robert  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutch:ns,  .\ndrew  C  ,  410  68-^1820, 
Hutchlns.  Paul  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huyck.  Jere  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyngstrom.  Thomas  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Imamura.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Immordlno,  Vincent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingalls,  .Mian  S  .  Jr    215—42-0795 
Ingate.  Jerome  T    153  34-8746 
Irby.  Richard  L  ,  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Irvin.  Robert  R..  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Isenhour,  John  P    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Israelson.  Gary  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ivanjack,  Walter  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iwal.  Paul  S  .  57fr-40-8746 
Jackson.  Pred  O  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jackson,  Gary  D  .  297-J6-3696 
Jackson.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs.  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobsen.  Gary  A  ,  539—40-5063 
Jacques,  Donald  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James.  Donald  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James,  Lewis  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James,  Richard  J  ,  499-^6-5732 
James.  Wayne  E  .  Jr  .  538-43-1 164. 
Jeanblanc,  Donald  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jeffens,  James  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Jefferson,  Wilson  C    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeffrey,  Timothy  B     103-34  9686 
Jenkins.  James  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins   James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenna   Russell  W  .  Jr  ,  223  60-7916 
Jensen   David  C    ,XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  .Arnold  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Barry  J    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Edgar  C    Jr    332  36-8008 
John.son   George  P  ,  515-42  6497 
Johnson    Harry  J    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson   James.  III.  236-58-  8214 
Johnson   Jay  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John.son   Kenneth  E    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Ralph  E    182-34  7710 
Johnson  Raymond  I,  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Roger  L    542   50  6389 
John.son.  Spencer  C  .  1 14-34-0335. 
Johnson,  Thomas  R    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Johnson.  Tom  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John.son    Warren  A     550-58  281.3 
Johnson   WlUle  O    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Willis  S  ,  407  56  2276 
John.stone   Robert  C    432  80-6625, 
Jones.  David  H    415-72  5836 
Jones.  Gary  A  .  436  62-6412 
Jones  George  H    004-42   3791. 
Jones,  Harry  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Hugh  J   M  .  III.  008-30^-8566. 
Jone.s.  Joseph  B  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Leland  B  .  422-5i  5118^ 
Jones   Paul  D    025  32   7531 
Jones.  Richard  L    407  56-5812 
Jones.  Willis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan  Jack  D    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Judd   John  R    49fr  44-  1393 
Jue   Jin  K    427   f<2   2605 
KacerguLs,  Peter  .A  .  043  36-3837 
Kalsershot  Gordon   501-44  7229 
Kakel   WllUam  W    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kale  William  H     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kammerer  Robert  E    295  36  3800. 
Kane    Edward  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karaa   Donald  S  .  038   28-4737 
Kaucheck,  David  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaufman,  Kenneth  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keane.  John  M    063   34-9856 
Kearns.  PhlUp  P    043  32-2385 
Keating.  Patrick  H  .  006-42  7146 
Kedra,  Martin  J    Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keel,  Jarvls  A  .  Jr    227-58  4350 
Keenan   Edward  J  .  Jr    113  34  0055 
Keener,   Randall  J      XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kehres,  John  R    285  3»  3609 
Keith,  Chester  E  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelleher,  Thonrvaa  J  .  030  32  9404 
Kelley.  EXavId  J    435  62   7993 
Kelley,  Ersklne  H  .  027  30-1000 
Kelley,  Kevin  C  .  010-34—4486 
Kelly.  Edward  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  John  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelsey,  John  S  ,  212  44-6732 
Kendra.  Joeeph  A     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy  Preddle  \  .  534  30-^725. 
Kennedy   Max  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennemer.  Larry  C  .  465  72-0292 
Kennett.  .Michael  B  .  244  70  3877 
Kenyon   Norbert  L  .  256  f56  4363 
Keravourl   Jounl    246-68  6536 
Kerr.  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kesmodel   Robert  H  .  219—40  6283. 
Ketzls,  Sandor  I  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klevlt,  Donald  J    Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmbrell.  Gordon  T    224-504369 
Klmbrough.  Robert  W    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klmel.  Michael  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmery.  Bruce  P    458  68-7256. 
Klmmel.  Carl  E  .  291   38-1998 
Klnane.  Thomas  J     131   32-7428. 
King.  Kerrlth  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
King,  Ladd  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Robert  D  .  457  68  9393 
Klngham,  Thomas  B  ,  087  36-1219, 
Kinney,  David  R  ,  415  72   1817 
Klrchoffner.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirk.  Howard  C  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrkey,  Charles  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrkland,  Travis  P    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrkpatrlck.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Klrtley,  WllUam  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Kltchln.  Spencer  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kltts.  Charles  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kline.  David  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Richard  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUng.  Lynn  W  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUnger,  Terry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kluender,  Richard  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Knedler.  Charles  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knelsler,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knepper.  Glenn  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Knowles,  Bruce  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox,  John  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kobes.  Frank  J  .  IV,  1 10-34-8687. 
Kokenes,  Oerald  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kone.  Wilson  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopecky,  Kenneth  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kothen,  Richard  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kotrllk,  John  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kovacs,  Stephen  Z  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kozak.  John  B  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kramer.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Kenyon  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Peter  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Peter  N  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krantz.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraynak.  Joseph  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kresge.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlebel.  James.  183-34—4964. 
Kronberg,  Peter  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kropp.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Krupka.  Thaddeus  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kubal.  Ralph  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kudra,  Ronald  N,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kushkowskl,  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kuzmlck,  Joseph  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
La  Clare.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Posta.  Robert  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
La  Prise.  WllUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  Roche.  John  J,,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labasan.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lain.  WllUam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lalpple.  Douglas  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lam.  Gordon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb  Gregory  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lambeth,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lance,  Harold  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landry.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lanrord.  Nathan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Langendorf,  Henry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Langhome,  Webster,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lanpher,  Patrick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larkln,  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen.  Morrle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Ehivld  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Larson,  Edward  B..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson.  Richard  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Latham,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latham,  Rex  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LJkuffer.  George  W  .  445--44-0443. 

Law.  WllUam  P  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawson.  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawson.  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Le  Cuyer.  Jack  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leach.  Lanse  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Leach.  Paul  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Leach.  Robert  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ledoux.  Laurie  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lee.  Charles  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lee.  Charles  S.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee.  James  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lee,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee.  Robert  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leech.  Uoyd  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leekley.  Edward  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Leldwanger.  Wayne  G,,  494—48-6152. 

Lenlg.  Richard  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Leonard.  Ronald  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lesperance.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leeter.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lester.  Rodney  C.  398--tO-7747 

Ubby.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uggett.  Lawrence  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llgon.  Peyton  P  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lincoln.  Arthur  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Under.  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llndler,  Curtlsa  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Undseth.  Alfred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llngle,  Ted  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lisa,  Melvln  O,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Uvecchl,  Samuel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd.  Howard  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockard.  Winston  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofthelm.  Jon  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lofts,  Robert  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Long.  Marlon  O,,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Loop,  Curtis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lorlmer,  William,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loveall.  WllUam  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loveland,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovett,  Henry  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  Karl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowe.  Ronald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX.     , 
Lowry.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loysen.  Garry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lull,  George  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lupa,  Joseph  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luymes.  Alan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Richard  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Robert  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon.  Wendell  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Joseph  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MacDonald,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacKay.  Pierce  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MacKenzle,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Macon.  Kenneth  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magee,  Darryl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Magnusson,  John  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Maher,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Malnl,  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makarevlch.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloy.  Richard  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.    Mandulak,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangold.  Kathleen  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manlove.  Richard  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Frederick  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mannlx,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
March.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcy,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Marino,  John  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Markey,  Keith  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markle.  Brian  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Marold,  George  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marques,  Steven  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Marrapese,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marrone,  Gerald  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  John  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Clifford  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  E>avld  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      . 
Martin.  WllUam  P..  442  44   1488, 
Marvin,  Ronald  E,,  220-4O-6024, 
Mason,  WllUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mathlas,  Anthony  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathls,  Wayne  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matlesky,  Gerald  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaUosz.  Henry  S  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matsumoto,  Claude  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  David  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Matthews,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Matthews,  Robert  J.,  25^-62-7626. 
MattloU,  Ronald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ma  tula.  Benjamin  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maughan.  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Carl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma|Z2arella.  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McArthur,  Colin  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCalla,  John  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McCallum,  James  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClellan.  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClenahan,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure.  Robert  N,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McCormack,  Jay  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCullough,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoCullough,  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDole.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Carroll,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Paul  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Terrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonell,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonnell,  John  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElwee.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParren,  Freddy,  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOarvey,  William  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGavock.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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McGee.  Gordon  H,.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlU,  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOlnty,  Terrance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGoogan,  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOough,  Gerard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McOrath,  Eugene  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McGulre,  John  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mcintosh,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McKay,  Michael  V„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeam,  Chaunchy,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McKee,  Shephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeever,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McKenna,  Robert  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McKenney,  Robert  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Samuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  WllUam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnstry,  Earl  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX,    <" 
McKnlght,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaln,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLarty,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McLean,  John  F„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McMasters,  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McMullan,  Joseph  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNaughton,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeale.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRae,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McRae,  Ralph  D.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McWherter,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McWlUlams,  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Meacham,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Means,  Sargent  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Measels,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meath,  Donald  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Meccla,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medlock,  Randall  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meier.  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Melkle,  James  0„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Melslnger,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Melton,  James  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melvin,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mendel,  WllUam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menlg,  Robert  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Menser,  Kent  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mentell,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merritt,  Weldon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mesarch,  Victor  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalfe,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metz,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meurer,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mewhlnney,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mezs,  Marls,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael,  Danny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchener,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchltsch,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddleton,  Qeorge,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlhata,  Kevin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Henry  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Herbert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milton,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miner,  Dennis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnletta,  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Missal,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mltcham,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlakar,  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Modrall,  Nelson  E.,  386-38-^4486. 
Moebes,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moerls,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MofTett.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moll,  Jeremiah  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monday,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Monk.  Robert  W,,  IV,  393^0-6740, 
Monroe,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montel,  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Monteverde,  Miguel,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Montgomery.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  WllUam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooire,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Donald  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Robert  8..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  wmiam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorbead,  Wesley  G..  66&-54-0840. 


Moran,  Ancll  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Morgan,  Douglas  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Morgan,  Kermit  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Morris.  Arnold  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Rabert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  Boyce  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morsch,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Berry  E.,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moeley,  Arthur  C,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mountz,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mousheglan.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mueller,  Mark  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mulr,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mulford,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulford,  Ralph  K,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MxUlaney,  Walter  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MuUans,  John  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Muller,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MulUgan,  Arthur  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mundy.  Andrew  J„  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mundy,  Rodney  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murff,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Leonard  K^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Murray,  Richard  N„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murty.  Monty  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Muslol,  Joseph  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mutchler,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muth,  Richard  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Byron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nanto,  Howard  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nason,  Alan  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Navas,  William  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Neal,  WUUam  D,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Neary,  Patrick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Neeb,  Randall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Phillip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Ronald  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nemec.  Henry  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nemetz,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nesmlth,  Vardell  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ness,  Robert  L,,  Jr,,  004—42-5818. 
Neumann,  Hans  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nevares,  Henry  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nibbelink.  James  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Rex  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ntskanen,  Martin  K„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  John  P,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman,  Lucious  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Norrls,  Jack  K,,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  George  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novotney.  Laurence,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nowosadko,  John  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nuccltelli,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
O'Brien,  Alfred  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
O'Brien,  Daniel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
O'Connell,  Courtenay,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
O'Connell,  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  WUUam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odum.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogle,  James  T„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogles.  Thomas  M„  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ogley.  Gary  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
O'Hara,  David  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohl,  Arthur  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ohotnlcky,  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ol,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Oklmoto,  Alexander.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glean.  Stephen  A-.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Olkoskl,  Jan  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Olson,  David  V„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Omasta,  Robert  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ophus.  James  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Orell.  Seth  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Orr,  Ira  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Oshel.  Michael  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostertag,  William  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ostrander,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otis,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otto,  William  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oursler,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overturf ,  Arthur  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Robert  V,,  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Owens.  John  M  .  III.  266-64-«94a. 
Oxford.  Cecil  H  .  Jr  .  4«6-<)0-3931 
Pack.  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Packard.  John  A  .  Jr  .  410-68-«901. 
Packwood.  Jan  B  .  556-58  6217 
Paczak.  Thomaa  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page.  Donald  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pallea.  Jan  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palm,  David  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer.  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pantallon.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pappaa.  John  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pardew,  James  W  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parent.  David  3,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Earle  L  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Jamea  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Jam«s  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parrlsh.  Robert  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parsons.  WlUlam  X  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paschall.  Charles  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patch.  George  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson.  Donald  A  ,  335-  i2-3504. 
Paylor.  John  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Payne.  Mack  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peake.  James  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearop.  David  C  .  Ul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pecce.  Jan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peck.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peckett.  Jack  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pe^drlck»  Hodnev  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pewry.  0«>rge  G  ,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelletler.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelt.  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Penn.  John  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Penning.  Michael  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perey.  Lynn  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez.  Mario  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins.  Dennis  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins.  Joe  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PerkUi;>    John  E  .  296- )8-2829. 
Perry.  Eddie  L  .  297-30-l:V26 
Perry.  Ronnie  L  .  441-tO-1485 
Ferryman.  Gary  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters.  Curtis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters.  Garry  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petersberger.  John  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pettera.  Mary  L  .  394--42  8471 
Pevensteln.  Jack  E    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pfelfle.  WlUlam  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pfrimmer.  Robert  J..  517-M-2653. 
Phaup.  Artheilus  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  John  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Phil  U  .  Jr  .  537  40-0275 
Pickens.  VVUlUm  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pickles.  Richard  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plequet.  Philip  Q  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pier.  WlUlam  S    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pllcher.  David  W  ,  257  66-1313 
Pllklngton.  Edgar  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnkirs.  David  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plskun,  Waiter  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pitt.  Alan  B  .  470-t4-  5382 
Plltman.  Robert  C  .  241  66-4843 
Pleasant.  Justin  K  .  41>  68-9204 
Plumlee.  Gordon  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poage.  Wayne  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poirler.  RotSert  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pollock.  Predenck  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pond.  Richard  G  .  Jr    264-70  0291. 
Poole.  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poole.  William  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poore.  Randolph  T    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Port.  Robert  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter.  WlUlam  R  .  008-30-  1971 
Potter.  Jame«  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Potter  Mark  W    228  58-9119 
Potts   Robert  E    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell,  Charles  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powers.  Gefjrge  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prager   Henry  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prather.  William  W  .  561   52  8038 
I*ratt  Prank  G  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Predmore.  Keith  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prem.  Donald  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Premo.  David  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price.  Jerry  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prlsk,  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor.  James  H..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Proffltt.  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pryor,  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Przybylskl.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Ptircell.  Lawrence  L    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Queen.  Henry  J    Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Queen,  John  F  .  150  30-8624 
Quick.  Burnet  R    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Qulna.  Jlmmle  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinn.  Peter  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radosevlch.  Wllbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rafter.  David  J  ,  061    38-4143 
Raleigh.  Daniel  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramsburg.  Charles  L    231-64  8090. 
Rantala.  John  W  .  Jr  .  094-36  8339. 
Rawlerson.  Pranklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawllngs,  Richard  L  ,  23*-fl4-3744. 
Ray.  Jamea  D  .  Jr  .  404-68-4S97. 
Rayl,  Charles  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reade.  Jack  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R«ag&n.  John  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reaves.  Donald  W  .  430  78-5090 
Redmond.  John.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redwlne.  Leslie  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Ira  M  ,  Jr    600-^3  9844 
Reed,  Nathan  K  .  428  82-3801 
Reed.  Richard  T  .  283  38-4067 
Rees.  Raymond  P  .  541-42   1616 
Regester.  Stephen  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Re«mer.  John  C  .  330-32  9932 
Relchle.  Paul  T  .  547-58-«333 
Reld.  Theodore  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ReiUv.  Bernard  J  ,  008   32  3414 
Renalds.  Jiiette  O  .  227  60-5676 
Rennagel.  William  C  ,  263-66  8611. 
Renneker    Dewev  J  .  291    38  i)578 
Ren-'^chen.  Paul  S  .  473  46  .3784. 
Ressler.  John  T  .  573   58-0208 
Rhode.  Leroy  E     421    54-6637 
Rhome.  Robert  C  ,  58S  03  4305 
Rhymers.  Kurt  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcca.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  John  M  .  373  42-8680 
Rice.  Robert  R  .  III.  464 -«>4-<)68 1 
Rich.  Jimmle  H  .  413-52   7796 
Rlchard.stin.  Sterlin.  445— 44  2235 
Rlgglns,  Rubin  J  .  216  40  4929 
Rllev.  Harold  E  .  Jr  .  441  40-^J096. 
Riley.  Philip  D  .  017  34-0579 
Riley.  Richard  D  .  298-32  0301 
Rimer.  Jamea  R  .  Jr    260-«fr  6292 
Rlnecker.  Juhann  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rlnehart,  Stephen  C  .  520-46  9190. 
Ring.  Dennl-s  A  .  387  38-3616 
RUhell   Donald  C  .  206  30-7671. 
Ritter.  John  B  .  056  .t6  5309 
Rivera.  &otido.  582  8&  2719 
Rlviello.  Robert  N  .  224-.58-6339 
Rlzzo.  Richard  D  .  031   28-9466. 
Rizzo.  Samuel  A  .  139  32  6141 
Robards,  John  S  .  454^8--4612. 
Robb.  Douglas  W  .  026-.34-6836 
Robblns.  Robert  D  .  162-36   1809 
Robblee.  Paul  A  .  Jr  .  230-60  5161 
Roberta.  Harlan  E  .  462  62  3675 
Robertson.  Henry  D  .  244  68-1652 
Robeoon.  William  M  .  267  56-7024 
Roblmion.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Kenneth  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodgers.  Roland  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogan,  Dennis  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Jack  A  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  James  L  .  032  33-2109 
Rogers.  John  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Robert  E..  248^70-6683 
Rogerson.  WlUlam  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roggenkamp.  P.iul  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BoUe.  Edward  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romans.  Rodger  D  .  419  54-7359. 
Ronune.  Philo  M.  530  28-10O6. 
Romlng.  Peter  P    046  32-5516 
Ronay.  James  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rondlak.  Peter  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Root.  Paul  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roper.  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rose.  Donald  E  .  Jr..  044-34-4S60. 
Bos«,  Howard  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boeeborough.  Morgan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roaecrana,  Rlohard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenberg.  Peter  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roshong,  Bryon  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
RoBler,  Edward  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rotan.  Wealey  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowe.  John  L  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Royce.  Clayton  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Royston,  Perry  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rublno,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruderman,  Gill  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruah,  Bobby  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rush,  Michael  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rule.  Thomas  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rutherford.  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ryland    Charles  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sabo,  Thomas  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salander,  Jamea  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salentlne,  John  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

baling.  William  L  ,  281-36  8017 

Salt.  Terrence  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salz,  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanchez,  Washing.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SandeU,  George  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanderlln,  Allen  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sands.  Charles  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sands.  Gerald  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanford,  Oaylord  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SapoUs.  Richard  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Satter,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Saunders,  Mark  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sawyer,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Scafatl.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scales.  Robert  H  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaefer,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schafer.   John   R  .   II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schalley,  Olen  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schantz,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schechterle.  Brian.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scheftel.  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schlmmel,  E>avld  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schleicher.  Juergen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmltt.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schnabel.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schopp,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schrader.  Oregg  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schremp,  Bruce  H  ,  406—46-2610. 

Schroeder,  Galen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schroeder,  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schroeder,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schulcz,  Arthur  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schulz.  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schumer.  Gary  8  .  1 19-32-7638. 

Schwabenbauer,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwartz,  WUUam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwelgert.  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwoerke,  Roland  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scoggln,  Donald  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott.  James  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott.  James  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott.  Troy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scureman.  Mark  A  .  191   34-1309. 

Sefrtn,  Paul  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Segar.  Floyd  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seger.  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seibel.  David  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selgle.  Robert  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selsor,  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sendak.  Theodore  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sennlnger.  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sepeta,  Raymond  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sette,  Domenlc  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sevene.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severlno,  Angelo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp.  Gregory  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp,  Marvin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea,  Kerry  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShefTey,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shelton.  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepherd,  Arthur  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shepherd,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrard.  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwood,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlmotort,  Gene  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlpp,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shook,  John  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shrlner.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shurtleff.  Jeffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sierra.  Albert  J  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siler.  Kenneth  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SlUlman.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUva.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons.  Sammle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon,  Henry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simons.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims.  Billy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims.  Douglas  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims.  Joe  A  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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singer,  Stephen  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slrtls,  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slstl,  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SkeUey,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skinner,  WUlleTi..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sklrvln.  Glen  D..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skowronskl.  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skrlpka.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slaughter,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sllfer,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

sugar,  Norman  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sloane,  Medwyn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smldt,  OrvUle  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Abney  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Alan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Alan  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Daniel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Jeffrey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Roger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smyk,  Rostyslaw  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smyth.  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snell,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snow,  Glen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder,  Karl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SonsteUe,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sovle,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SparUng,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spatz,  Marvin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spencer,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spencer,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spiegel,  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sponberg,  Darrell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spore.  Allen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SquUlaoe,  Ralph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St  John,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford.  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stalker.  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamm,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamoulls,  Angelo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamper.  Roy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanfleld.  Morton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanford,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stankovlch,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark,  Leroy  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  Melvln  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staudte,  Gerald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steel,  Jon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steelman,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steenlage.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steflick,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelner,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steltman.  Harry  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stenstrom,   Ronald^^.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stepp,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sterling,  Douglas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steve,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  Bryan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlngle,  Norbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stock,  Clifford  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stock,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockhaus,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes,  Marvin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storrs,  Rodrlc  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stowell,  Walter  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stowers.  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stracensky,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strapac,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strassburg,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland.  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strlegel.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strokln,  Victor  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strye,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Rodney  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StuU,  Terry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suhay,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  WUllam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Sultenfius,  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summerford,  Ted  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sunderland,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuterslc,  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  Boyd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swain,  Richard  M.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swain,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swa;».  Gerald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swenson,  Francis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swift.  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szcsesnlak,  Edward,  1 15-34-3930. 
Tabb.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarpley.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarpley,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarrant,  Jamee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tazlk,  Cyril  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tees,  Hans,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry.  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teverbaugh,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tews,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Therlault,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theroux,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlel,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thoden,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Don  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Roger  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornblom,   Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorpe,  WlUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Throckmorton,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlllson,  John  C.  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmm,  Timothy  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlnunes,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlngley,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlson,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Albert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tokunaga,  Asao,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tomoyasu.  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toohey,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Totten,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tower,  Jonathan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traubel,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trout,  Marvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tsutsul,  Setsuo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TuaUa,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  David  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tudela,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tumas,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tumas,  Marc  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tupa,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turblsh,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Courtney  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ulrlch.  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unger,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upton,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urse,  Stephen  W.,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Usry,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utter,  George  B.,  UL,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VaU,  LesUe  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valdes.  Victor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentl,  PhlUp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Brero,  Erik,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  de  Walle,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Meter,  Terry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Prooyen,  Jan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Sickle.  Jamea  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Teslaan,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Wert,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanalstyne,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vance,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Vanderwal,  Wouter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vasquez,  Leopoldo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan,  Ronald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verga,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VlaU,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
View,  James  E.,  391-^42-5287. 
Vllsack,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlrusky,  Edmund  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vivian,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlvolo,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voelkel,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogler,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Anthony  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner,  Thomaa  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Timothy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walden,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldo,  Daniel  W.  VI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Conley  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      . 
Walker.  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUace,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  f 

Wallace,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walley,  Bryan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  James  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walthers;  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waltz,  John  B  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Nathaniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wark,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washburn.  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washington,  Curtis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  WUUam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Robert  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Sherman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waylonls,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Stan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wegelln,  Victor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welnsteln,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wels,  Gerhard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Emmett  A.,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  John  W.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wescott,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  OUver  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetmore,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheat,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  John  P.  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Leigh  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WheUhan,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlcher,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltaker,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Jonathan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Randolph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltehalr,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whiteside,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltton,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wight,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilcox,  Duane  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiley,  Ho^rd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUama,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WllUams,  Marlon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Oler  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WllUams.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUlams,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUson,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Frank  E.,  033- -33-3230. 
Wilson,  Gerald  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Haldon  D.,  Jr.,  245-74r-3039. 
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Wilson   John  W  ,  Jr  ,  253  73-4979 
Wilson,  Lynn  ford  3  .  223-«O-7067 
Wilson    Thomas  W     SflS-60-1394 
Wilson.  Torrence  M  .  253-^2- 9M1 
Wilson.  Woodrow  O  ,  257  «»-9572 
Winger  John  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlnterllng.  Orayson.  217-l2-.'ifl61 
Wisdom.  Harry  A  ,  Jr  .  503  32-9968 
Wis*    Harry  E    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise.  Lawrence  P  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WolTord    Donald  R  .  240-6+- 07 10 
Wolalt.  Richard  J    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolfe.  Hiram  M  .  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolfgram.  Steven  W  ,  389^40-8079 
Wood    Piers  M    XXX-XX-XXXX 
W<jod8.  Alex.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodward.  Richard  D    551   60-9731 
Work.  Samuel  C     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright    Adrian  R    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Cooper  L     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright    Edgar.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright,  Robert  W   G  .  312  44-0938 
Wright.  Walter  G    B  .  230  56-2883 
Wrlghtson   .Samuel  H  .  513  42   8875. 
Wvatt   Lawavne  A  .  30^-40-8868 
Wylle.  Gary  b    XXX-XX-XXXX 
WyswICI    Robert  E     XXX-XX-XXXX 
YacovellUEhllUp.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yager.  CUaJCjes  S    Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yamaur.i.  Lawrence,  538-36- .5539 
Yoblonskl    Leonard    ■.98-28-2520 
Ynlch.  Andrew  A    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yiuman.'5.  Tommy  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Earl  W    Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young   Eddie  L    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yoiingqulst,  David  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Z.iehrlnger,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zahn   Sylvan  A    Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zalculak.  Stephen  C    062-34—1776, 
Zehren,  John  V     468  48-6297 
Zeller  Richard  H  ,  524-5#-6750 
Zlerdt.JohnG     Jr  ,  422 -^2-4923, 
Zimmerman    Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Zlpp   Kenneth  A    395—40-9986 
Zurla.  Thomas  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IN    THK    NAVT 

The  following  named  (  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  C'jrps  candidates!  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Mavy  subject  to  the  quailKcatlons  there- 
for as  provided  by  law 
David  O  Adama 
Robert  J  Abbott 
Harold  S   Adams.  Jr 


Ronald  E    .Adams 
William  M.  A^new 
Lawrence  R    .Ahem 
Thomas  J  Ahem.  Jr. 

Stephen  .S    Alchele 
Gregory  K   Aklta 
George  E  .Albright 

in 

Michael  .A   Algiers 
Michael  A.  Allen 
Clare  R    .Allshouse 
Ralph  S.  .AlKsopp,  Jr. 
Joseph  R.  .Almony 
David  H   .Altman 
Raphael  J  .Altmann 

in 

Richard  .Anastasl 
David  P  .Anderaen 
Christopher  E. 

.Anderson 
Craig  G.  .Anderson 
David  C  .Anderson 
Don  R    .Anderson 
Perdln.ind  .\ug\i8t  3. 

.Anderson 
Jay  W   Anderson 
James  D   .Anderson 
Richard  E   .Anderson 
Richard  V   Anderson 
Thomas  E   .Anderson 

Jr 
William  M.  Anton 
Michael  R    AntonelU 
Walter  J   Apley.  Jr 
John  P.  Arfman.  Jr. 


Andrew  A.  .Armstrong 

ni 

Keith  .S   .Armstrong 
Robert  A    .Arthur 
William  V  Arvold 

in 

Richard  A    .Ashton 
Sullivan  .Augustine 
A!an  A    AutlUo 
JetTrey  B   AverlU 
Rt.bert  B   Avery 
Richard  P   .Ayers 
Robert  F   Baarson 
Edward  E    Babyalc 
Charles  T  J 

Badenh  jp 
Hurbert  V"    Bailey 
Kenneth   r    Baker 
Larry  A   Baiter 
John  P  Barker 
Laughltn  M  Barker 
Robert  P   Barnes.  Jr 
Kennet.h  P   Barnum 
James  M    Barrett 
John  M  Bartscher 
Wayne  W    Bastedo 
David  M   Baughan 
William  B 

Baumgartner 
Robert  M   Baxter 
Richard  S.  Be«ngard 
Richard  A   Beck 
Joseph  T   Becker 
Stephen  A    Beckley 
Dennis  R  Beeson 
Stephen  L    Bekkedahl 
Joseph  P  BelotU.  Jr 
Larry  R  Bemis 


Loren  D   Bengtson 
Donald  R   Sensing 
Barry  L   Berke 
Richard  A  Berkseth 
Robert  S    Beaaer 
Barron  B   Blanco 
Ralph  D   Blanco 
Reginald  E   Blber 
Robert  M   Blckel 
John  A    Blola 
Weller  3    Blshopp 
Philip  A    BJorlo 
Michael  J    Blaney 
Robert  M   Blanken- 

shlp 
Glen  .A   Blankensleln 
William  E   Blase 
Robert  L    Bleakley.  Jr 
Frederick  L   Bleler 
Donald  H   BlLss 
Wade  D   Bloom 
William  T   Bodle 
Michael  C    Boerner 
Robert  M   Boger 
Samuel  P  Boger 
Donald  C    Bohannon 
Morris  V   Boley   Jr 
Terry  L   Bollman 
Steven  D   Boll 
Gary  W    Bomkamp 
Christopher  C    B<inwuMlchael  J 
Caslmlr  J   Borowskl. 

Jr 
Daniel  J    Bowen 
Melvln  N    Bowers 
Craig  C    Bowland 
Nell  O    Bowman 
Gregory  B   Boyle 
Gregory  C   Bradford 
Richard  E    Bradlev 
William  P  Bradley 
Robert  M   Brady 
William  D    Braslngton 


Barry  T   Caldwell 
Dwlght  M   Callaway 
Michael  A    Callaway 
George  K   Cambron 
Bruce  .^    Campbell 
Thomas  J   Campbell 
Denis  H    Campion 
Benjamin  K    Canty 
Randolph  .S    Capri 
Henrv  A    Card  I  nail 

Jr  ' 
Rodney  W  Cardoza 
Cary  P    Carlson 
James  H    Carlson 
Richard  J   C.irlson 
Danny  R    Carpenter 
David  M   Carter 
Jolai  H    Carter 
William  J    CiU-ter 
Carl  V   Cascone 
Paul  D    Cash 
Barry  L  Caasldy 
Richard  M  Cassldy. 

Jr 
Gary  P   Caiullll 
George  B   Cauthen 
Edward  L   Cattau. 

Jr 
Joseph  M 
Edward  C 


Donald  C  Brewer.  Jr. 
Douglas  B  Brewer.  Jr. 
Larry  J    Bridges 
William  P   Bried 
James  P    Brut 
James  .A    Broaddus 
Steven  S   Broadley 
Carl  R    Broberg 
Jude  T    Brock 
Robert  W   Bron-ion 

III 
Michael  C  Broome 
Dennis  R   Brons 
Charles  W    Broun 
Donald  C  Brown 
Oliver  C    Brown 
Steven  J    Brown 
Thomas  G    Brown 
Wendell  E    Brown 
William  N    Brudenell 
Peter  P  Bruderle 
James  -S    Bunce 
Robert  E    Brunlnga 
Curoll  L    Bryan 
Michael  R    Bryan 
W.ivne  R    Brydon 
Jacit  M  Buce  in 
William  C    Buergey 
Lawrence  M   Bund- 

schu 
Oeorge  E   Buntrock 

HI 
James  R    Burdett 
.Andrew  R    Burger 
Robert  J   Burger 
Clifford  M   Burke 
Gerald  T   Burns 
William  E   Bums 
Steven  G    Burtchell 
Stephen  .\   Bush 
Craig  L   Butler 
Richard  S   Butryn 
John  H   Buxton 
Michael  C   Buzas 
Bruce  B   Byron 
Charles  J    Cadden 
Patrick  J.  Cahlll 


Cerra 

Ch.illberg 
Chamo- 
witz 
George  J    Cham- 
pagne 
Thomas  E   Chappell. 

Jr 
Pierre  N   Charbon- 

iiet  III 
Robert  E   Chatel 
Ralph  E   Chatham 
Ricky  D    Cheney 
t^rederlck  W   Cherota 

Jr. 
Lehman  F  Cheshire 

n 

Rocco  .A   Chldonl 
Th(jmas  P   Chwastyk 
Gerald  A  Clofll 
David  O   Clark,  Jr 
James  E    Clark 
Terry  L   Clark 
William  T   Clayton 
Samuel  D   Cochran 
Marshall  G   Colcock 
Charles  P  Cole 
Christopher  W    Cole 
John  M  Cniem;iu 
.Stephen  F  Collins 
Ralph  y   Colomblno 

Jr 
Robert  J   Coluccl 
Bruce  .A   Colvtn 
Michael  D    Conklln 
Terrv  L  Conley 
Phillip  M    Connor 
Patrick  M   Conway 
Dennis  A    Cook 
Michael  F  Copplns 
Steven  T   Cornelius- 
sen 
Tomas  Coronado 
John  D  Corrado 
Charles  E  Corrlgan 
Michael  C  Cortney 
James  R  Cote 
Joseph  T  Cowan 
David  E  Cowell 
Lyle  A  Cox.  Jr 
William  L  Cox 
.Stepheh  J   Craig 
.Mian  D  Crane 
Robert  T  Crelghton. 

Jr. 
Timothy  Q  Cronln 
William  O  Croaby  III 
Roger  L  Crousland 
Mark  W   Crump 
Gene  Cubblson 
John  P  Cummlngs 
Donald  J.  Curran,  Jr. 


Keith  P  Curtis 
Robert  E  Cy boron 
Charles  H  Dallara 
Howard  G.  Dalton 
Ttiomas  L  Daniels 
Edward  E  Darrow.  Jr. 
William  S.  Daubln.  Jr 
Albert  K   Davis 
Edward  P  Davis.  Jr. 
Norman  P  Davis 
Thomas  Davis  III 
William  B.  Davis. 
Glenn  C  Davison 
Fay  Day.  Jr 
Jeffrey  J  Day 
Robert  A  Dean 
William  N  Deaver.  Jr. 
Geoffrey  F  Decker 
David  A  Deese 
Philip  L.  Defllese.  Jr 
John  Deluca.  Jr. 
Leonard  J.  Delunas 
Steven  A  Denning 
Lloyd  E  Depoy 
Eric  L  Derrlckaon 
Leo  J .  Dete 
John  M  Devane  in 
Roger  S  Dewey 
Michael  F  Dlbello 
William  H   Dickinson 
Robert  M   Dickson 
George  F  Dlehl.  Jr. 
Harry  A  Dlffendal 
William  E  Dill.  Jr 
John  P  Dinger 
Richard  S  Dlpretoro 
Wilbur  J.  Dobson 
Raymond  P.  Dockrey 
tierald  A  Dodd 
Edward  J   Donahue 
Mark  D  Donahue 
LawTence  J   Dooley.  Jr, 
Robert  E  Dorting,  Jr 
Michael  G.  Doty 
Gordon  J  Douglas.  Jr 
Michael  M  Douglass 
Hoy  E   Dove 
barry  W  Doyle 
Edward  J   Doyle,  Jr, 
Donald  O  DrlsklU 
John  L  Dryden 
Eugene  O  Duffy 
Raymond  .A  Duffy 
Daniel  F  Duke  III 
Terry  F   Dunbar 
Franklin  T    Dunn 
Manuel  Y,  Durazo.  Jr, 
David  A   Duval 
James  R.  Dyer 
Walter  R    I>ziokonskJ 
James  H  Eacott  III 
David  C    Easuyii 
Thomius  F.  Eberhardt 
Jamee  M    Edson 
Steven  J   Edwards 
George  M    Egart 
Philip  H   Ehret 
John  M.  Elsert 
Oeorge  W    Ekstrom 
Prankhn  W   Ellis 
William  R    EUls 
James  M  Ellis 
Curtis  J  Ellison 
Gary  G    Ellsworth 
William  T.  Emery 
Jeffrey  P,  Emrlch 
Robert  O   EIngelhardt 
Dartd  F.  English 
Jerome  R,  Eingltah 
Herbert  C.  Erbe,  Jr, 
Geoffrey  D.  EMckson 
Prldtjorf  H,  Erlfcsen 
TYoy  J  Erwln 
Joseph  O,  Bstabrooks 
Charles  T  Bsterl 
Michael  A,  Evans 
David  P   Evansln 
Brian  R,  E^vdo 
Michael  E.  E>wer8 
Michael  D,  FarrcU 


Paul  D    Paubell 
Ronald  L,  Pauquet 
Mark  R,  Pelchtlnger 
Jeffrey  E    Ferguson 
John  O.  Ferguson 
John  J,  Perry.  Jr 
Walter  C    Pldler 
Jeffrey  J    Pink 
John  K,  Flnnell 
David  A   T,  Fish 
William  H   Fischer 
Charles  S.  Ptsher 
Douglas  F,  Fisher 
Kevin  F,  Pitch 
Richard  S.  Fitzpetnck 
Joseph  J  FMtzslmmon,'; 
David  N   Fleischer 
Erick  M,  Flocken 
Roberto  Ploree.  Jr, 
John  M   Poerster 
John  C.  Poland 
D»iv1d  Polsomjones 
Herbert  W.  Poote  III 
Randall  E.  Poote 
Ray  T.  Forbes 
Robert  E.  Pord 
Michael  E.  Foster 
William  L.  Fowler 
John  R.  Pox 
Bruce  M   Pox 
John  W   Fox.  Jr 
Mark  Pox 
William  L  Fox,  Jr 
Terrance  C,  FYame 
Walter   C,   FYampton 

Jr, 
John    W     FVancls 
David  E   Prank 
Charles  D  Franklin 
Marvin  A,  Franklin 

n 

R<jnald  J,  FYanklin 
Alfred   R     Fratzke. 

Jr. 
Kurt  R.  Fredland 
Thomas  O   FYee- 

burger 
Robert  N   Preedman 
Ronny  W.  FVench 
Harald    Freybe 
Dennis  R   Frlsch 
Paul  S.  Fromer. 

Jr. 
Daniel  S   F\ilton 
Robert  F    Fye 
Gabriel  G.ial 
Paul  R.   Gaddle 
Myxlck  W    Gaffney 
Alan    W    Garey 
Gary   W.   Garland 
Dennis  L.  Garllni^ton 
Robert  R.  Gaslnk 
Richard    C.    Garrison 
Etevld  E    Garvin 
Robert    R     Gasnik 
Terrence   M 

Oautreaux 
Richard  A    Gaw 
Joseph   W. 

Gawinowicz 
Robert  E.  Gebhardt 

Jr. 
Thomaa  F.  Gede 
Gary  Gelzer 
Patrick   L    Gengler 
Anthony  R.  Getchey 
James   M.   Geyton. 

Jr. 
Peter  W    Gibbons 
Robert  C.  Glffen 

III 
Dale  A    Gilbert 
Robert  C.  Gillette 
William  D.  Gllllgan 
Charles   R,  Glmbel 
Donald  J.  Glasser 
Robert  R.  Gnerllch 
John  E.  Goebel 
Michael  O.  Goforth 
Marc  L.  Goldschmitt 
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Stephen  J.  OoUe 
Daniel  E.  Gorman 
George  R.  Goewlck 
William  F.  Gotha 
Dexter  V.  Gould 
Terry  L.  Grambsch 
Patrick  Grant,  Jr. 
Michael  W.  Grasham 
Barry  R.  Green 
Barton  L.  Green  II 
Thomas  J.  Green,  Jr. 
Alan  R.   Greene 
Ronnie  R.  Gregory 
William  B.  Gresham 

III 
.T.imes  D.  Grlbben 
Kussell  L.  GrUnth 
(ieorge  K. 
Grimmer 
David  A.  Gronewald 
.'erome  B.  Gronfeln 
Jerome  P.  Grove 
Bruce  P.  Gudenkauf 
Kenneth  W.  Guest 
John  E.  Oulas 
Robert  J.  Gunn 
Donald  J.  Outer 
Frank  A.  Haas 
Kent  L.  Habermeyer 
.'ohn  M.  Hacker 
Ronald  S.  Hagadone 
Paul  W.  Hagen 
Jon  O.  Hagerman 
.tames  T.  Hagood 
Randall  P.  Hahn 
>"rank  D.  Haines 
Thomas  P.  Hall 
William  B.  Hall.  Jr 
Hussel  E.  Hammond 
James  M.  Haney 
John  T.  Hanley 
William  R.  Hansen. 

Jr. 
John  H.  Hanson 
Robert  T.  Hanson 
P.yan  L.  Hanson 
John  N.  Hansson 
Robert  R.  Hare  III 
William  Harleston.  Jr. 
.tohn  F.  Harper  III 
Clinton  P.  Harris 
J.imes  D.  Harris 
John  K.  Harris 
Mark  M.  Harrison 
Christopher  R.  Hartle 
Jetfrey  E.  Hartman 
Frederick  \V  Harvey 

II 
'  ihn  K  Ha.'^.^enplug 
Anthony  J.  Hussey.  Jr 
.'■■.ephen  G  Hawkins 
Thomas  E.  Head 
Joseph  R,  Headrlck 
.'ohn  H,  Heckmueller 
Stephen  O,  Heinz 
William  E.  Heltz 
John  M.  Held 
James  F  Helenlak 
James  C  Helmkamp 
Gary  L.  Helwlg 
Breck  W.  Henderson 
Christopher  C.  Hen- 
derson 
Harold  A.  Henderson 
James  R.  Henley 
Dean  Henry 
Douglas  D.  Henry 
Ted  A,  Henry 
WlUlam  D.  Henry 
Garry  L.  Herbert 
Alan  K.  Herbst 
Robert  B.  Hereford 
Paul  I.  Herman 
Joel  R.  Hersh 
James  R.  Hlgglns 
Charles  8.  Hill 
Robert  L.  Hill 
WUlam  H.  Hill  in 
Hugh  A.  Hilton 
Terry  D.  Hobbs 
Timothy  A.  Hoblltzell 


Albert  Hoefer  III 
Richard  B.  Hoffman 
James  W.  Hogan,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Hogan 
James  H.  Holbach 
Edwin  P.  Holcombc, 

Jr. 
John  R.  Hollcraft 
Charles  L.  Holllngs- 

worth 
Dwlght  P.  Holm 
Raymond  A.  Holme 

II 
Stanley  O.  Holme* 
William  P.  Holsten 
Marshall  V.  Holstrom 
Charles  C.  Hooper 
James  E.  Hooper 
Gary  Hopkins 
Geoffrey  V,  Hopper 
Jonathan  M.  Howard 
Joseph  W.  Hrbek,  Jr. 
Van  R.  Hubbard 
David  L.  Huber 
Barry  E.  Hudspeth 
David  O.  Hughes 
Michael  D.  Hughes 
Douglas  E.  Hurley 
John  W.  Hussey 
Stephen  C.  Hutchlna 
Robert  L.  Hyatt 
Michael  L.  Hyjek 
Daniel  R.  Ice 
John  L.  Ilgen 
Philip  C.  Immlng 
Jasper  M.  Inflnger 
Francis  C.  Inverse 
Gordon  C.  Jackson 
William  A.  Jackson 
Ernest  K.  Jacquet 
Walter  W.  Jenkins 
John  B.  Jinks 
Per  Sven  Johannessen 
Donald  W.  Johanson 
Eddie  E.  Johansson 

III 
Christopher  H.  John- 
son 
Daniel  J.  Johnson 
Earl  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Gary  Q.  Johnson 
Geoffrey  N.  Johnson 
Jerry  R.  Johnson 
John  C.  Johnson 
Michael  R.  Johnson 
Phillip  L.  Johnson 
Ralph  P.  Johnson 
Robert  A.  Johnson 
Terrence  B.  Johnson 
Samuel  L.  Jones 
Stanley  L.  Jones 
WlUlam  T.  Jones 
Thomas  B.  Kallsh 
James  P.  Kalkofen 
Robert  J.  Kanaley,  Jr. 
John  E.  Kane  II 
Clarke  K.  Kawakaml 
William  R.  Keen 
Thomas  E.  Kennedy 
Robert  H.  Kent 
Michael  M.  Kephart 
Charles  M.  Kern 
Thomas  S.  Key 
Stephen  A.  Keyser 
John  D.  Kldd 
Jay  K.  Kidney 
Robert  C.  King 
Robert  T.  Klnne,  Jr. 
James  E.  Klrby 
Frederick  B.  Klremld- 

Jlan 
Robert  J.  Kissinger 
RonalcfM.  Klssman 
Jay  R.  Klstler,  Jr. 
Jerry  M.  Kltzman 
Kenneth  A.  Klase 
Thomas  Kleehanuner 
David  C.  KlementUc 
Stephen  P.  Klotz 
Patrick  R.  Kluever 
David  S.  Kluxen,  Jr. 


Bernard  T.  ECneeland, 

Jr. 
John  H.  Knlerlng,  Jr. 
Mark  M.  Knock 
John  C.  Knoll 
WlUlam  H.  KnuU  IH 
Frederick  R.  Koch 
Paul  P.  Koffend,  Jr. 
Paul  S.  Koller 
Michael  C.  Komelasky 
Henry  Koplcko 
Thomas  W.  Koster 
Michael  Kovar 
Thomas  E.  Kraemer 
James  E.  Kraft 
Kevin  J.  Kramer 
Kenneth  W.  Kraska 
Charles  F.  Krause 
RusseU  W.  Krey 
Lewis  E.  Kronlck 
Kim  Krummeck 
Thomas  M.  Krupp 
James  D.  Kuemmel 
Henry  P.  Kuhlman 
John  A.  Kuhlmann, 

Jr. 
Thomson  M.  Kuhn 
Daniel  G.  Kuttner 
WlUlam  S. 

Kwlatlcowskl 
John  W.  Labreche 
Norvel  W.  LaChance 
Roger  J.  Ijalaucl 
Peter  M.  Lagerman 
James  M.  Lagrone 
Bruce  A.  Lampert 
William  B.  Land 
Judson  T.  Landers 
Charles  E.  Landry. 
Walter  L.  Lang 
James  F.  Langell 
Ralph  P.  Larimer 
Nicholas  R.  Laterza 
Jeffrey  E.  Lawson 
Thomas  P.  Lawton, 

Jr. 
Frederick  J.  Leach 
John.J.Leary 
Ronald  W.  Ledwlth, 

Jr. 
Kenneth  A.  Lee,  Jr. 
Harold  Lehtonen  II 
WlUlam  E.  Lelghty 
Donald  A.  Lelonls 
WlUlam  D.  Leopard! 
John  F.  Letts,  Jr. 
Allan  A.  Lewandowskl 
Laird  W.  Lewis,  Jr. 
James  J.  Lla 
Herbert  E.  Llbbey 
John  B.  Llndemood 
Patrick  C.  Llnnen 
David  M.  Lipeles 
Gerard  P.  Locke 
James  W.  Locke,  Jr. 
Stephen  A.  Locke 
John  R.  Lombardl 
WlUlam  C.  Longa 
Karl  P.  Loomls 
Robert  Q.  Love,  Jr. 
Raymond  L.  Love 
Allan  F.  Lowe 
Cary  D.  Lowe 
John  M.  Lowe 
John  P.  Lucas 
Donald  R.  Ludwlg 
Roy  A.  Lundeen 
Thomas  H.  Lundln 
Robert  P.  Ltindy 
Hollls  E.  Lunsford 
Michael  W.  Lummen 
Stephen  C.  Lupton 
Jerry  E.  Lusk 
Jeffrey  R.  Lydlard 
John  P.  Lynch 
Robert  P.  Lynch 
Valentine  D.  Lynch, 

Jr. 
James  D.  Lyness 
George  H.  Lyon.  Jr. 
Preston  V.  Lyon 


Ross  E.  McCandless 
Terrence  J.  McCarthy 
Rex  C.  McCay 
Erwln  L.  McClendon 
David  O.  McClure 
Ryan  J.  McComble 
Steven  C.  McConaugh 
WlUlam  K.  McCord 
Michael  O.  McCotter 
Steven  A.  McCreary 
Thomas  W.  McDermott 
Oliver  R.  McElroy,  Jr. 
Terence  P.  McElwee 
Randall  J.  McEwen 
Clvde  E.  McParland, 

Jr. 
John  R.  McGaha,  Jr. 
WlUlam  P.  McGlnnls 
Francis  D.  McGrath 
George  J.  McGuane, 

Jr. 
Leonard  F.  McGugln, 

Jr. 
Michael  E.  McGurk 
Donald  R.  McKenzle, 

Jr. 
Daniel  T.  McKessy 
John  H.  McKlm,  Jr. 
Michael  T.  McMurray 
Brian  J.  McNamara 
Donald  H.  McNamara 
Paul  T.  McNaughton 
Marion  L.  McQulgg,  Jr. 
James  H.  McPheeters, 

Jr. 
Douglas  M.  Mackay 
Paul  P.  Madaio 
Thomas  W.  Mader 
Robert  J.  Madruga 
Peter  R.  Magoun 
John  W.  Maher 
John  S.  Mahoney 
William  B.  Mahoney 
Albert  S.  Makl,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Mallek,  Jr. 
Anthony  J.  Manclnl 
John  L.  Mangan 
Craig  R.  Mann 
Robert  J.  Manning 
Earle  B.  March,  Jr. 
Donald  R.  Marsh 
Jeffrey  R.  Martell 
Michael  B.  Martella 
Elton  J.  Martin,  Jr. 
John  D.  Martin 
David  P.  Maslen 
Richard  E.  Mason 
Robert  J.  Mastrangelo 
Paul  A.  Mathew 
James  R.  Matthews 
Robert  B.  Matthews, 

Jr. 
Michael  J.  Mayfleld 
Robert  A.  Meadow- 
croft 
Oregory  D.  Meadows 
Michael  V.  Mecca 
Bruce  M.  Melllng- 

gaard 
Lawrence  D.  Mercer 
Robert  L.  Merring 
Thomas  B.  Merrltt 
Richard  D.  MetcalT 
William  T.  Metcalf 
Leonard  A.  Metildi 
Vemer  E.  Mettin,  Jr. 
Olenn  W.  Meyer 
James  V.  Meyers 
Stephen  D.  Meyer 
Joseph  A.  Meyertho- 

len 
Timothy  A.  Michael 
James  R.  Michaels 
Joseph  A.  Mlhalclk 
David  R.  Miles 
Donald  J.  Miles 
Hubert  J.  Miller 
Paul  L.  Miller 
Richard  S.  Miller 
Russell  H.  Miller 
William  G.  Miller,  Jr. 


WllUam  H.  MiUer 
Kenneth  H.  Miner,  Jr. 
James  R.  Minor 
Larry  J.  Mitchell 
WUllam  G.  Moeller 
William  J.  Mondoux 

III 
Edward  P.  Moffett 
Steven  F.  Monthey 
Anthony  J.  Montoya 
Raymond  L.  Moon 
Harold  M.  Moore 
Hollls  A.  Moore  in 
Thomas  J.  Moore  in 
Joseph  J.  Moran 
Steven  K.  Moreno 
David  Morgan 
William  R.  Morgan 
Lee  P.  Morris 
David  I.  Morrison 
John  P.  Morse 
John  C.  Mosher 
Donald  A.  Motson 
Alexander  P.  Motten 
Edward  D.  Moulder 
WlUlam  M.  Moye 
Michael  P.  Muetzel 
John  J.  Mulkeen,  Jr. 
Michael  C.  Mullen 
David  G.  Muller,  Jr. 
David  R.  Mulvey 
Gerald  K.  Mulvey 
Donald  C.  Mumma 
Gates  S.  Murchie 
Brian  C.  Murphy 
Michael  J.  Murphy 
Robert  E.  Murphy 
Michael  T.  Murray 
Albert  C.  Myers 
Roger  A.  Myers 
WllUam  N.  Myers 
Rodney  S.  Nathan 
David  P.  Neale 
Robert  T.  Nelson 
Charles  D.  Nesbitt 
Richard  D.  Nettesheim 
John  G.  Newberry 
Christopher  E.  New- 
ton 
WlUls  G.  Newton 
Michael  R.  Nielsen 
Christopher  A.  Nint- 

zel 
Peter  A.  Nlsbet 
Richard  M.  Norman 
David  A.  Norris 
Rick  J.  Norris 
Thomas  W. 

Northrop,  Jr. 
David  J.  Nowak 
George  W.  Nowell  _, 
Mark  M.  Nunlist 
Geoffrey  R.  Nye 
Stephen  C.  Nyland 
Steven  L.  Ochsner 
Michael  A.  O'ConneU 
Ronald  K.  Ogletree 
Charles  G.  O'Hara 
Russell  R.  O'Hara 
Baird  D.  Oldfleld 
Alan  C.  Olln 
Joseph  W.  OT^ughlin 
Charles  C.  Olsen 
Eric  A.  Olson,  Jr. 
Larry  S.  Olson 
Bernard  P.  O'Meara 
John  P.  O'Neill 
Jon  C.  OpUnger 
John  M.  O'Sulllvan 
Sheldon  C.  Otto 
Richard  L.  Owen 
Ricky  L.  Owens 
Thomas  B.  Owen,  Jr. 


Donald  P.  Paskewitz 

John  W.  Patrick 

Philip  D.  Patterson 

Thomas  G. 
Patterson,  Jr 

Kent  A.  Paulsen 

Louis  G.  Paulson 

John  F.  Pearce 

Jonathan  C.  Pearson 

Robert  T.  Pearson 

Robert  W.  Peck 

John  R.  Pedrotty.  Ji^ 

Daniel  Pendarvls  III 

Richard  L.  Penman 

Ernest  J.  Perez 

Steven  Perln 

Kevin  P.  Perkins 

Robert  S.  Peterman 

John  K.  Peters 

Jeffrey  L.  Peterson 

Curtis  E.  Pew 

David  L.  Pfahler 

John  E.  Phllcox 

Prank  H.  Phillips 

Richard  F.  Plech 

Joseph  M.  Pllie,  Jr. 

WUUam  C.  Pitcher 

Kenneth  J.  Plante 

Bruce  A.  Piatt 

>|pUlam  C.  Pohl 

Gary  L.  Pola 

Nicholas  A.  Pope     ' 

Edward  K.  Poro 

David  G.  Porter 

Stephen  E.  Post 

George  A.  Powell 

William  S.  Pratt 

Perry  S.  Prels 

Noel  G.  Preston 

Richard  M.  Price 

Samuel  R.  D.  Price 

John  A.  Priester 

John  C.  Prltchard,  Jr. 

David  B.  Puffer 

Alexander  W.  Purdue, 
Jr.        ♦ 

Kenneth  C.  Purdy 

Jeffrey  D.  Quint 

John  H.  Quinn.  Jr. 

David  W.  Rackiewlcz 

Michael    J.    Ragnettl, 
Jr. 

Richard  K.  Raines 

PhUlip  G.  Ramsey 

Bruce  W.  Ranney 

Michael  S.  Rathbun 

Curtis  S.  Rathburn 

Daniel  M.  Rau 

Ronald      E.      Rau  ten- 
berg 

Terry  A.  Raymond 

Thomas  S.  Read 

Stephen  T.  Register 

Peter  A.  Regnler 

Steven  A.  Relsinger 

Edward  C.  Reute- 
mann,  Jr. 

Danny  W.  Reynolds 

David  V.  Rhedln 

Russel  E.  Rhoads 

James  W.  Rice 

John  W.  Richmond 

Andrew  S.  RlddUe 

Donald  E.  Riebe 

John  A.  Rledy 

Robert  R.  Rles 

WUUam  H.  Rigby. 

Daniel  D.  Riley 

Steven  L.  Riley 

John  C.  Rlnaldo 

Robert  A.  Rlolo 

William  H.  Roberson 

in 


Jr. 


Edward  R.  Pacheck,  Jr.  Frank  L.  Robllotto 


Maurice  T.  Paine  lU 
Daniel  L.  Palacheck 
James  L.  Parham 
Patrick  J.  Park 
Ernest  R.  Parkin 
Michael  C.  Parkin 


Scott  Robinson 
John  C.  Roboskl 
Thomson  W.  Rock- 
wood 
Dennis  P.  Roderick 
Richard  M.  Roderick 
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Jamea  O  Rogers  ni 
Paul  A.  Rogers.  Jr 
Karl  O  Rohllch 
Henry  S  Romano.  Jr 
Richard  M  Romero 
George  W   Roope  III 
David  C  Ross 
Michael  C  Ross 
Michael  P  Roas«lle 
Jeffrey  I  Rosen 
Philip  R   Rossi 
Bruce  A  Roth 
Ronald  L.  Ro  throe  k 
Robert  L.  Ruedlsuell 
Saoford  L.  Rugen 
Robert  O  Rupp  II 
John  W   Russell 
Richard  W  Ruiter 
Marquis  J   Ryan 
Robert  J  Ryan 
Stephen  E  Ryan 
John  R  Sanders 
Thomas  W  Sanders 
Grant  W  Sassen 
Jo*l  Savlno 
David  R  Sawyer 
Larry  J  Saylor 
Robert  P  Schack 
David  A  Sc^^lwe 
Charge"  W  _%:hell- 

horn 
Dennis  W  Schepman 
John  N  Schlnunels 
Donald  R  Schmidt 
George  M  Schmidt 
Joseph  D  Schmidt, 

Jr 


Thomas  M  Smith 
Arthur  E  Smoot.  Jr 
Paul  T  Snapp 
Dennis  A  Snell 
Prank  W  Snell 
Michael  J  Snyder 
Ronald  J  Snyder 
Donald  L  Souter 
Douglas  K.  Spauldlng 
Robert  D  Specht 
Perry  E  Sprague 
Richard  S  Springer 
Leonard  D  Sprinkles 
Robert  H  Sproule 
Leslie  C  Siandlsh 
Jay  D  Stanke 
John  G  Stanke 
John  G  Stanley.  Jr 
James  M  Stasiow-^kl 
John  J  Statt 
Mark  A  Statute 
William  M  Stecker 
Ben  P  Stephens.  Jr 
Jan  B  Stephens 
Robert  D    Sterusky 
Mark  T  Stewart 
Michael  M   3t*wurt 
Robert  T   Stltes 
Bruce  A    Streeter 
Christopher  J   Stock- 
well 
John  T   Stone.  Jr 
David  V  Stokes 
James  R.  Stokes 
John  R    StoUe 
Stephen  J  StrzenUen- 
skl 


FrederelckD  SchraderMirk  J   StuU 
Harley  C  Schreck.Jr     M.irtln  D   Sullivan 
WlUard  C  J  Schrelber  Tlmoihv  P   Sulllvaji 
Stephen  R  Schmltt        WUllAm  D    Sullivan 


Philip  M  Schroeder 
Thoma.s  J  Schroeder 
Stephen  T  Schwab 
Harold  W  Schwartz 
Douglas  T  Scott.  Jr 
Jeff  C  Scott 
William  A  Scott 
Robert  M  Seeger 
Gregory  V  Segur 
Karl  W  Selden  III 
Robert  L  Sellman 
David  S  Seltzer 
Paul  D.  S«mpUalno 
John  E  Seskl 
James  S  Sexton 
Robert  P  Shanks 
Dkvtd  R.  Shaw 
Robert  E.  Shaw 
James  K  Shearer 
Tlmothv  O  Sheehan 


Jack  M  Summers,  Jr 
Melvln  L    Sundln 
ElUs  D   Sutter  III 
John  M    Svoboda 
R»jbert  D    Swirtzell 
Peter  M  Synowlez 
M.u-k  D    Tiblng 
Ri.nATd  W    TiUpsky 
Thomas  J   Tallardy 
Charles  E    Talmadgo 
Lewis  W    Tandy 
Rodney  M    Tappen 
Charlas  Q.  Taylor  III 
Dean  E  Taylor 
Eugene  W    Taylor 
John  M    Taylor 
Th.-'m.i5  L   Teller 
Thomas  L   Tempero 
Dennis  J    Tente 
Joseph  A   Terrible 


Theodore  C  Shelino  n  Kenneth  W   Thomaa 


Scott  H  Shepard 
Wilbur  P  Shepherd 
Bruce  E.  Sheppard 
Walter  T  Sheppard 
John  E  Sherbln 
Gerald  P  Sherm 
Steven  C  Shlnn 
Richard  W  Shock 
Ronald  J  Shown 
Michael  D  Shutt 
Walter  W  Simmers 
John  W  Slnnmons  n 


Michael  Thomas 
N»uman  S   Thomas 
Robert  P    Thomas 
Steven  E    Thomas 
Benny  E  Thompson 
Cl.ivton  H  Thompson, 

Jr 
Eric  C  Thompson 
George  K   Thompson 
James  J    Thompson 
Mark  M  Thompson 
Daniel  B  ThomhUl 


William  P  Sinclair.  Jr  John    W     Thornton. 


Paul  D  Skinner 
Steven  O  Slaton 
James  E  Smedberg 
Carl  M  Smith.  Jr 
Emmett  W  Smith 
John  H  Smith 
John  W  Smith 
Kenneth  W  Smith 
Paul  D  Smith 
Richard  C  Smith 
Robert  C  Smith 
Robert  E  SmJth 
Robert  E  Smith.  Jr 
Ronald  C  Smith 
Thomas  H  Smith.  Jr 


Jr 
James  H.  Thorp  III 
Robert  J   Tlssler 
Edgar    A.    Touchett«. 

Jr 
William  P   Tracey 
John  R.  Trelchler 
Ale.x  Tsaggarls 
Anthony    M     Turbe- 

vllle 
Richard  3   Turk 
Craig  J    Turner 
Prescott  K  J  Turner 
James  .\   O.  Turple 
Howard  K  Unruh,  Jr 


Oakley  P  White 
Richard  D  White 
Stephen  M  White 
William  S  White 
Roy  R  Whiteside 
David  R  Whitman 
Dewey  L  Whltmlre 
Russell  T  Whitney 
Richard  H   Wldak 
Gregory  Wlerzblckl 
Hubert  B  Wilder  III 
Alan  D    Will 
Bruce  W  Williams 
Donald  W  WllUams 
Elmer  E  Williams 
Thurman  L.  Willis 
Charles  H  Wilson 
Philip  G.  Winger 
Dennis  M.  Wlnslow 
WlUard  J.  Wlntersteln 
Thomas  M.  Wlite 
William  W  Wlttmann 
Peter  T   Wolf 
Daniel  T   Wolfe 
James  A  Woodall  IV 
Jonathan  H  Woodall 
John  H   Woodard 
Brian  E  Wright 
David  N  Wright 
Gerrlt  L   Wright 
Herbert  R.  Wright  m 
James  C   Wright 
John  T  Wright 
Jon  R    Wright 
David  L.  Wurzel 
Martin  R   Yerlck 
David  R    Young 
Gregory  C    Young 
Robert  W    Young 
William  P   Young 
Carl  J   Zahner 
Gary  L   Zamblto 
John  P   Zeola 
Albert  O    Zgollnskl 
Donald  R    Zlebell 
Paul  L   Zimmerman 
Zachary  L.  Zimmer- 
man 
David  E   Zuber 


David  H    Uthe 
Jon  E   Vanamrlnge 
Steven     W      V'ander- 

booch 
David  J   Vaughn 
Gregory  J   Vechlnskl 
David  M   Vlelra.  Jr. 
Timothy  L.  Vocke 
John  P  Vogt 
Bruce  R   Volkart. 
Richard  D   VonllflUg 
Richard  L   Wade 
Henry  M.  Wagoner 
Charles  R.  Wallace 
Paul  L   Wallace 
Kenneth  J.  Walkey 
James  M  Walley.  Jr 
Charles  C    Walls 
Peter  E.  Walsh 
Thomas  D   Walsh 
Douglas  O  Walt 
Charles  O.  Ward 
Robert  E   E  Ward 
James  C    WarrenfelLs 
George  C  Watklns.  Jr 
John  B  Watklns 
Kenneth  S.  Watklns, 

Jr 
Lyle  P   Watklnson 
Gordon  R   Wavie 
Lloyd  R.  Weaver 
James  A.  Webb  III 
Stephen  E  Webb 
Wayne  P   Webb 
Edward  M    Webster 
John  L.  Weeks  in 
Michael  T    Webster 
Paul  B    Webster 
Jay  E   Welgel 
Thomas  E.  Well.  Jr 
Jimmy  L  Welrlck 
Michael  J  Weiss 
Richard  B  Wellborn 
John  T  Wells 
Gerald  M.  Westcott 
John  R  C   Wheeler 
Charles  H  Whltaker. 

Jr 
John  T   White 
John  W  White.  Jr. 

The  following  named  i  Naval  enlisted  sci- 
entific education  program  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefore  as  provided  by  Law 
Joseph  H.  Adklns  Norman  E  Cook 

James  C   Albright  William  E  Coons 

Stephen  A.  Amdt  Joseph  H.  Comwell 

Dennis  C    Ameson         Gary  L  Cruzan 


Raymon  D.  Arnold 
Jeffrey  D   B«betz 
Bruce  E    Backlund 
Roman  R  Ballock 
Richard  D   Barrrrws 
Richard  E   Beason 
Benjamin  O    Belnwe 
WlUlam  B   Beyatte 
Garland  A.  Boyd 
Ted  M.  Brandt 
Patrick  J    Branlff 
Samuel  H.  Brennan, 

Jr 
Robert  C   Brenner 
Dural  W   Browning 
Frederick  W   Burr 
Thomas  A   Butler 
William  P   Bush 
John  S.  Cameron 
David  R   Carlson 
WlUlam  G   C«u-l£on 
Steven  A.  Carson 
Gary  D   Caster 
George  R  Cathcart 
John  B.  Cavender  III 
Larry  N.  Church 
Richard  E.  Clark 
Robert  A   Clark 
Frederick  W   Clayton 
Paul  R  Cochran 
Hubert  C.  Connolly 


Clarence  W.  Culwell 
Gregory  J.  Czech 
Dennis  M   Davidson 
James  M   Daniel 
Kenneth  H   Delano 
Richard  L   Densley 
Kenneth  W    Denton 
James  R    Denzien 
Jay  D  Dresner 
Jerry  R  Dumbauld 
Charles  T  Edwards 
Jesse  D.  Edwards 
Robert  A.  Brwln 
James  L.  Estes 
Robert  B  Evans 
Ronald  H.  Palstreau 
Leigh  R.  Penneman 
Steven  H.  Pessenden 
William  R.  Pltzgerald 
Joiinnle  E  Pord 
Donald  P  Portlk 
Benjamin  N.  Prlth 

III 
Michael  D   Gaden 
George  B   Gilbert 
Ronald  T  Grose 
John  Halgls 
Ferry  C    Hart 
William  L.  Hatch 
Bruce  W.  HawkllM 
John  W.  Hedegor 


Nathan  M.  Hess 
Larry  A.  HlUerman 
James  E.  Hodges 
John  E.^ogan 
Wayne  H    Holllnger 
Richard  L.  Horner 
Russell  D.  Horsley 
Daniel  W   Horton 
William  A.  Houk 
Thomas  E   Hudglns 
Stephen  A.  Hulslzer 
OUn  H   Jennings 
James  A    Jordan 
Donald  K   Kalder 
Wayne  G    Kaiser 
Roy  W.  Kampen 
Jerry  A.  Kane 
John  C.  Kellas 
Richard  E.  Kelly 
Bruce  R.  Kemp 
George  V.  Kerr 
Everet  V.  Klncheloe 
WllUam  C.  Klein 
Glenn  K.  Knechtel 
WUllam  R.  Lambert 
Jerry  J.  Lampert 
Bruce  A.  Langdon 
Jcmiea  S.  Lantz 
Daniel  P.  Lashbrook 
Lowell  O.  Lewis 
John  R.  Lleurance 
Robert  E  Little 
James  L.  Lojmes 
Lawrence  J.  Mack 
Ezra  E.  Manes 
Frederick  C    Marcell 
Clarke  A.  Maxwell 
Michael  J.  McCuUey 
WlUard  B.  McDougal 
Tommy  R   McPalls 
James  D   Melton,  Jr. 
Larry  A.  Meyer 
James  L.  Middle 
Donald  D.  Miller 
Charles  R   Morris 
Predrlcke  M.  Morris 
Arthur  R.  Nation 
Donnell  J.  Nlckens 
Shonnle  J    Patterson 
Robert  H   PenhoUow 
Robert  W.  Perrln 
James  E.  Perry 
Philip  E    Peterson 
Gerald  D.  Petry 
John  B   Polwarth 
Michael  G.  Rlegel 

Don  S  Angelo  i  Naval  Reserve  officer)  to  be 
a  {permanent  lieutenant  and  a  temporary 
lieutenant  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Victor  A.  G.  Brochard  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer i  to  be  perman&Bt  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  temp^iCry  lieutenant  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications   therefor   as   provided    by   law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers i  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  lo  the 
qualifications  therefor  a£  provided  by  law. 

George  MacLeod 

Joseph  J.  Malorana 

M&zlme  J.  Polrrler 

The  foUowlng-natned  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Frank  Grabarlts 

Charles  T.  Walter,  Jr. 

In  tbx  Maann  Cobps 

The  following- named  (Naval  Reaerre  Of- 
floers  Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Gary  L.  Rlgg 
Iver  J.  RIvenes 
Jaime  Rivera 
Crichton  C    Roberts 
John  D.  Robinson.  Jr 
Norman  L.  Rogers 
David  G.  Rundall 
Gary  B.  Samuel 
Arthur  M  Samuels 
Marvin  R.  Scamlhorn 
Hubert  P  Schmidt 
Robert  H   Schmidt 
James  E   Schneider 
Milton  D   Schroeder 
Gregory  .A.  Schwaller 
Thomas  A.  Seltz 
Robert  R   Setzekorn 
Merwyn  R.  Shonk 
Dan  A.  Slegel 
Alan  J.  Skllle 
Dean  A.  Snell 
Jack  A.  Snelson 
Gary  G   Spangler 
Carroll  B.  Sparks 
Frank  A.  Stasl 
Robert  O.  Stentz 
Charles  E.  Stephens 
Floyd  3.  Stevlnson 
John  M.  Stewart 
William  T.  Subalusky 
David  V.  Tanner 
Aroh  E.  Taylor 
Paul  L.  Thayer 
Arthur  N.  ThornhlU 
Ronald  D   Townsend 
Robert  J.  Tyler 
Richard  M.  UtUch 
Richard  S.  Valdivla 
Paul  P.  Vantassel 
John  B.  Vercher 
WlUlam  J.  Vetsch 
Larry  P.  Vines 
James  M.  Waddle 
Lynn  L.  Walte 
Ronald  W.  Walters 
WlUlam  A.  Watklns 
William  L.  Weber 
James  C.  West 
Harold  N.  Wheeler 
Darren  E.  Whitney 
Douglas  H.  Williams 
John  R.  Wise 
William  L.  Wolpert 
Don  A.  Wood 
Peter  C.  Zylkowskl 
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Antonelll.  Michael  R. 
BachUler.  Rayfel  M. 
Ballard,  John  M. 
Banta,  Peter  A. 
Behel,  Ivan  M. 
Bennett.  Thomas  D. 
Bennlght,  Kenneth  L. 
Bergstrom.  Dan  T. 
Blesemeler.  Harold  W., 

Jr. 
Brock.  Jude  T. 
Brons.  Dennis  R. 
Brown,  Shepard  R. 
Burak,  Thaddeus  H., 

Jr 
Burch.  Joseph  E. 
Biarfleld.  Timothy  L. 
Burton,  Richard  E. 
Canada.  Tonuny  D. 
Carman.  Edward  L. 
Carroll.  WlUlam  H..  Jr. 
Cassldy.  Barry  L. 
Cplton,  Russel  C. 


Colyar,  Henry  J. 
Cryder.  Michael  J. 
Danln.  Mark  L. 
Daugherty.  James  R. 
Day.  Joseph  J. 
Depass,  Robert  J. 
Elchorn,  Robert  R. 
Passmo.  Michael  C. 
Fischer.  Vincent  L.,  Jr. 
Fish,  Ronald  C. 
Fogle,  Homer  W.,  Jr. 
Forrester.  Robert  A. 
Poster.  Percy  E. 
French,  Richard  B. 
Frlsble.  James  R. 
Galloway.  Francis  O., 

Jr. 
Oarcla.  Lawrence  E. 
Oerberdlng,  Philip  O. 
C3ordon,  Oregory  K. 
Oraham,  Richard  8. 
Hardee,  James  C. 
Hare,  Robert  R..  Ill 


Hart,  Robert  L. 
HavrlUa,  Michael  J. 
Henderson.  David  H., 

Jr. 
Hoemann,  Klngsley  E. 
Huley.  Jan  C. 
Johansson,  Eddie  E., 

in 

Kane,  Terry  R, 
Kepbart.  Michael  M. 
Kruse,  Raymond  M. 
Leonardo.  James  F. 
Livingston,  Robert  J. 
Lyndes,  Lee  T. 
Mahon,  John  F. 
Mann.  Edwin  C. 
Marshall,  Gary  W. 
Mazle,  Michael  J. 
May,  Roy  G. 
McDonougb,  Ian  D. 
McLaughlin,  James  M. 
Meade,  Qene  S.^ 
Metcalf ,  Richard  D. 


Moon,  Frederick  J. 
MuUane.  John  C.  Jr. 
Myers.  WUllam  N. 
Nadeau,  Lawrence  L.. 

Jr. 
Nance.  Michael  R. 
Noll.  Raymond  K. 
Polak,  Raymond  L. 
Reardon.  Edward  J.. 

Jr. 
Roberts,  Gregg 
Roblchaud,  Robert  S. 
Rys,  Robert  A. 
Sail,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Scarlett,  Ervln  W.,  Jr. 
Schlegel,  Stanley  C. 
Seemeyer,  William  J. 
Sherbln,  John  E. 
Shlntanl,  Richard  Y. 
Short,  James  J. 
Solymossy,  Leslie 
Spauldlng.  Douglas  K. 
Sreboth.  Michael  J. 


Stevens,  Ronald  L. 
Stewart,  Henri  P. 
Teague,  William  B., 

m 
Tolle,  llieodore  K. 
Tripp.  Dennis  E. 
T\irner,  Craig  J. 
Tyler,  Douglas  D. 
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Varley.  Robert  J. 
Vocke,  Timothy  L. 
Walker,  Richard  W. 
Wllllamfl,  Hensley  C. 
Williamson.  David  L. 
Wilson,  Thomas  E. 
Wood,  Joel  O. 
Zaklelarz,  George  E. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  12, 1969: 
Departmxnt  of  State 

Michael  Collins,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State. 

DlPU>MATIC    AND   FORXION    SERVICE 

Anthony  D.  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Malagasy  Republic. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Frirfai^,  December  12,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  serv- 
ants and  Thy  glory  unto  their  children. — 
Psalm  90:  16. 

Our  Father  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
author  of  our  being,  sustainer  of  our 
lives,  and  the  giver  of  every  good  gift, 
we  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee  praying 
that  Thy  spirit  may  so  possess  us  that 
it  will  crowd  out  all  evil  intentions  and 
enable  us  to  think  great  thoughts,  to  do 
generous  deeds,  and  to  live  genuinely 
good  lives.  Thus  may  we  hallow  Thy 
presence  this  day  and  all  through  the 
Advent  season. 

We  commend  to  Thy  loving  care  the 
men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
Keep  them  strong  when  tempted,  stead- 
fast when  lonely,  and  steady  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  when  in  peril  that  they 
may  serve  Thee  without  stumbling  and 
without  stain.  Bless  their  homes  through 
these  days  of  separation  and  keep  them 
loyal  to  each  other,  to  our  country  and 
to  Thee. 

Crown  with  success,  we  pray  Thee,  the 
efforts  of  our  conferences  to  end  war 
and  to  mark  the  beginning  of  peace  on 
this  planet.  To  this  end  may  we  follow 
the  leading  of  Thy  spirit.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Tht  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  liad  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  and  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4244.  An  act  to  raise  the  ceiling  on 
appropriations  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States; 

H.  Con.  Res.  346.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  printing  as  a  House  document 
"A  Oulde  to  student  Assistance";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  407.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 


the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag.' 


f 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  0233.  An  act  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  efficient  and  ef- 
fective use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  In  connection  with  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Commission,  and^for 
other  purposes;  and 

KS,.  14916.  An  act  making  ^proprlatlons 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (HJi.  14916)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Proxmhie,  Mr. 
MONTOTA,  Mr.  Eaglkton,  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concur- 
rent resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

8.  2102.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Percy  Ispas 
Avram; 

S.  1389.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Alex  O.  W. 
MlUer; 

S.  2523.  An  act  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  program  of  assistance  under  that 
act  for  community  mental  health  centers  and 
faclUties  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and 
narcotic  addicts,  to  establish  programs  for 
mental  health  of  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2809.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as-to  extend  for  an  additional 
period  the  authority  to  make  formula  grants 
to  schools  of  public  health,  project  grants 
for  graduate  training  In  public  health  and 
tralneeships  for  professional  public  health 
personnel; 


S.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  44th  biennial  meeting  of 
^he  Convention'  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  document;   and 

S.  Con.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  1969  report  of  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
conmUttee  on  Indian  Education  (Senate  Re- 
port 91-501). 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14916,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA APPROPRIATIONS.  1970 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  14916) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  yekr  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  Jiears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Natcher,  Giaimo,  Patten,  Pryor  of  Ar- 
kansas, Mahon,.,  Davis  of  Wisconsin, 
RieglEj^Wyatt,  and  Bow. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  THE  SECOND  WEEK 
OF  MARCH  1970  AS  VOLUNTEERS 
OP  AMERICA  WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  fcolorado.i  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous"  consent  io  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  10)  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  second  week  of  March 
1970  as  Volunteers  of  America  Week, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.  • 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "annu- 
ally." 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado'' 

There  aes  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  JANUARY  1970  AS  "NA- 
TIONAL   BLOOD   DONOR    MONTH" 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  'S.J  Res.  154 >  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  month  of  January  of  each 
year  as   "National  Blood  Donor  Month  " 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate jomt  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Cleric' read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, a's  foiniw'.s 

SJ    Res  154 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re-ientatwe^  of  the  United  States  of  Arnerica 
in  Congress  as'sembled,  That  in  recognition  of 
'he  vital  role  of  the  voluntary  blood  donor  In 
medical  care  the  President  is  .lUthurlzed  aiid 
requested  u>  Issue  annually  a  pnx-Iamatlon 
desiKnann^  the  month  of  January  nf  each 
year  as    National  Blood  Donor  Month  " 

\MEND.\1ENT    OFFERED    BY     MR      ROGERS 
OF    CULORAOO 

Mr       ROGERS      of      Colorado       Mr 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  ^^!Tered  by  Mr  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado On  page  1  line  5.  strike  the  word  "an- 
nuallv"  and  on  page  1,  line  6.  strike  the 
words  'of  each  year",  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  'igTO  " 

The  am.endment  was  agreed  to 

The  Senate  loint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
To  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  month  of  January  1970 
as  National  Blood  Donor  Month.'  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
cable 


PROPOSAL   TO   INCREASE    INDIVrD- 
I'AL  TAX  EXEMPTION   TO  $800 

Mr.  PUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr  FL'QUA  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
being  said  and  written  about  the  debate 
over  the  tax  reform  measure.  Let  me 
first  of  ail  state  that  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  have  few  domestic  issues  facing 
the  Congress  which  are  more  important 
to  the  American  people. 

We  simply  cannot  justify  some  of  the 
inequities  in  our  present  tax  structure. 

One  area  about  which  I  feel  very 
strongly  is  for  raising  the  figure  for  in- 
dividual exemptions  on  our  income  tax 
from  $600  to  $800.  This  would  give  im- 
mediate and  meaningful  relief  to  every 
household  and  would  be  a  particularly 
fair  tax  break  for  the  American  people. 


I  recognize  that  there  are  many  con- 
troversial provisions  of  the  tax  reform 
measure,  but  I  would  hope  that  we  will 
find  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  this 
particular  proposal. 

It  is  simple  and  ea.sily  understood  by 
the  American  people  It  would  give  them 
a  tax  break  they  can  certainly  use 

TTie  present  $600  figure  is  unrealistic 
to  our  times  and  an  $800  exemption 
would  give  an  immediate  and  easily  un- 
derstood break  to  the  overburdened 
taxpayer. 


CORONER'S  INVESTIGATION  OP 
THE  DEATHS  OF  TWO  LEADERS 
OF  THE  BLACK  PANTHERS  IN 
CHICAGO  OFFERS  US  BEST  HOPE 
FOR  AN  OPEN  PROCEEDING  TO 
GET   ALL   THE    FACTS 

'Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  wa.s  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  since  the 
bizzare  .shootout  in  Chicago  last  week  in 
which  two  members  and  leaders  of  the 
Black  Panthers  were  killed,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  this 
entire  event  all  over  the  country  and  here 
in  the  Congress. 

"The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
called  for  a  Federal  unestigatlon. 

The  State's  attorney  has  called  for  an 
investigation. 

One  of  our  own  colleagues  has  called 
for  the  Commission  on  Violence  to  in- 
vestigate tins  matter. 

None  of  our  Members  have  announced 
they  plan  to  conduct  their  own  investi- 
gation in  Chicago. 

I  should  like  to  assure  the  House  that 
under  Illinois  law,  the  county  coroner 
has  the  legal  respon-sibility.  through  a 
coroner's  jur>".  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
death  whenever  a  death  of  violence 
occurs 

Cook  County  coroner.  Dr.  Andrew  To- 
man, a  ver>-  distmgiushed  physician,  an- 
nounced in  Chicago  this  moriung  that 
he  IS  impanelmg  a  special  blue-ribbon 
coroner's  jury.  I  have  suggested  he  in- 
vite the  universities  of  our  area  to  sub- 
mit to  him  the  name  of  their  top  crim- 
inologist to  be  placed  in  the  coroner's 
mry  which  will  investigate  this  matter. 
I  believe  these  distinguished  criminolo- 
gists, operating  in  tlie  open  for  all  to 
see  and  judge,  can  place  all  the  evidence 
before  the  public. 

I  am  confident  that  wlien  this  jury 
has  gone  through  its  deliberations — and 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  jury 
has  the  right  to  make  a  sweeping  in- 
vestigation, including  placing  witnesses 
under  oath  to  testify  as  to  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  the  deaths  of  these 
two  Black  Panthers — this  coroner's  jury 
will  give  us  all  the  facts.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  all  other  investigations,  which 
provide  nothing  more  than  a  side  show 
and  only  add  to  the  tensions,  be  sus- 
pended until  this  coroner's  jury  has  an 
opportumty  to  operate  in  an  orderly 
manner  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  constitution  of  Illinois.  If 
the  coroner's  jury  fails  to  provide  a  com- 
plete record  for  all  to  make  an  impartial 
judgment,  these  other  investigations  can 
proceed  to  fill  the  gap. 


Those  who  call  for  law  and  order  ought 
to  follow  the  legal  procedures  in  con- 
ducting this  kind  of  investigation,  and  I 
submit  that  the  coroner  of  Cook  County 
is  indeed  proposing  this  sort  of  an  or- 
derly legal  procedure.  I  believe  the  cor- 
oner's inquest  held  out  in  the  open  for 
all  to  witness  can  help  avoid  the  reckless 
speculation  and  irresponsible  gossip  and 
rumor  which  usually  surroimds  closed  or 
.secret  investigations.  Dr.  Toman  has  as- 
sured me  all  parties  involved  in  this 
matter  will  be  supenaed  and  asked  to 
testify  under  oath  and  all  pathology 
reports  will  be  made  available  to  the  jury 
I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
confident  the  Chicago  police  will  be  com- 
pletely vindicated  by  any  investigations. 
They  have  all  offered  to  take  lie  tests  to 
prove  their  conduct  was  in  keeping  with 
police  procedures  under  the  circum- 
stances. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  ANOTHER 
$200  EXEMPTION 

I  Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  million 
people  in  the  United  States  today  are 
drawing  social  security.  These  are  largely 
our  elderly  senior  citizens.  Many  draw- 
ing social  .security  are  the  disabled,  and 
widows  with  minor  children.  Those 
drawing  social  security  are  the  ones  hit 
hardest  by  rising  prices,  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates,  high  rent,  and  the  ever- 
spiralinu  cost  of  living.  These  are  the 
real  victims  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  and  plead  with 
the  House  to  insist  upon  the  15-percent 
increase  in  social  .security  effective  im- 
mediately— not  later  than  Januarj'  1. 
1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise  today  to  plead 
for  another  group  of  people  who  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  past  when  tax 
benefits  were  passed  around.  They  have 
no  lush  annuities,  depletion  allowances 
or  tax  breaks.  They  are  not  in  the  ex- 
pense account  group  of  favored  taxpay- 
ers. I  plead  for  those  In  the  lower-  and 
middle-income  brackets  with  only  the 
$600  exemption.  This  group  of  taxpayers 
.should  be  given  immediate  relief  in  the 
form  of  at  least  another  $200  personal 
exemption.  This  group  of  our  fellow  cit- 
izens have  taxes  taken  from  their  pay- 
checks virtually  every  week  without  ever 
seeing  this  part  of  their  earnings.  There 
is  no  way  for  them  to  employ  the  coun- 
sel to  seek  out  the  loopholes  in  expertly 
written  tax  legislation.  We  must  give 
them  relief  to  help  meet  the  familr  budg- 
et, send  the  children  to  school  and  help 
provide  proper  medical  care  for  the  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Democratic  steering 
committee.  I  voted  for  the  following  res- 
olution when  it  was  adopted  last  even- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  £>emocratic 
Steering  Committee  heret)y  endorses  and  rec- 
ommends enactment  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  #200  Increase  In  the 
personal  Income  tax  exemption,  to  the  House 
Tax  Reform  Bill  and  a  15-percent  Increase  In 
Social    Security    Insurance    System    benefits 

effective  as  of  January   1,   1970. 
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I  was  proud  to  join  In  presenting  the 
resolution  to  my  warm  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Wilbtjr  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

If  the  social  security  increase  and 
the  $200  additional  tax  exemption  are 
included  in  the  final  version  of  the  tax 
bill,  I  do  not  believe  It  will  be  vetoed. 
If  so,  I  believe  the  veto  will  be  overridden 
by  the  two-thirds  vote  of  both  branches 
of  the  Congress, 


WHO     PAYS     WHAT     FOR     WHOM? 

( Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  was  defending  the  President's  foreign 
policy,  and  I  would  just  like  to  pass  a 
little  advice  on  to  my  friend  from  Ohio 
and  other  Republicans.  Do  not  ask  too 
many  questions  about  who  is  picking 
up  the  check  for  what,  because  we  might 
start  asking  the  question  about  who 
picked  up  the  check  at  San  Clemente 
lor  the  improvements  there  and  who 
picked  up  the  check  for  the  refurbish- 
ing of  the  interior  of  Air  Force  One  for 
SI  million.  I  have  a  lot  more,  but  I  shall 
not  mention  any  more.  I  thought  I  would 
tip  you  off  to  a  couple. 


ELIMINATION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  DISCLOSURE  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION DETAILS  ON  PASSENGER 
VESSELS  MEETING         SAFETY 

STANDARDS 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  210)  to 
eliminate  requirements  for  disclosure  of 
construction  details  on  passenger  vessels 
meeting  prescribed  safety  standards,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  ail  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  .'section  4400  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
a.s  amended  (46  U.S.C.  362).  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  Isetween  the  words  •Infor- 
mation' and  'as'  the  following:  '.  and  shall 
specify  the  registry  of  any  vessel  named.', 
and 

i  2 )  by  inserting  between  the  second  and 
third  sentences  of  subsection  (b)  thereof  the 
fallowing  new  sentence:  "The  passenger  noti- 
fication and  promotional  or  advertising  liter- 
ature Inclusions  required  by  this  subsection, 
except  the  inclusion  of  the  country  of  regis- 
try of  the  vessel,  do  not  apply  to  voyages  by 
vessels  meeting  the  safety  standards  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (c)   of  this  section.'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
s'lve  us  a  few  words  of  explanation  on 
this  conference  report?  I  believe  it  is  a 
conference  report,  or  is  it  concurrence 
in  a  Senate  amendment? 


Mr.  QARMATZ.  Yes.  It  is  a  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  Senate  amendment 
to  a  House  bill.  The  Senate  amendment 
Is  fully  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes. 

Mr,  GROSS.  It  Involves  no  nongermane 
material  at  all, 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  bill  the  House 
previously  approved? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Unanimously,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  6,  1969,  the  House  passed  HH. 
210  which  would  eliminate,  where  the 
vessels  meet  prescribed  safety  standards, 
the  requirement  that  all  passenger  ship 
promotional  literature  and  advertising 
should  disclose  compliance  with  safety 
standards.  The  bill  provided,  however, 
that  the  vessel  registry  should  be  speci- 
fied in  the  promotional  literature  or 
advertising. 

When  H.R.  210  came  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  for  hear- 
ings, the  Coast  Guard  pointed  out  that 
the  bill  as  passed  the  House  did  not 
specify  which  agency  would  administer 
the  requirement  of  disclosure  of  registry 
and  did  not  provide  any  penalty  for 
failure  to  specify  the  ship's  registry.  In 
order  to  answer  this  comment,  the  Sen- 
ate committee  amended  the  bill  by  in- 
serting language  in  sulisection  (b)  of  the 
existing  law — 46  U.S.C.  362 — similar  to 
language  in  the  House  bill,  which  author- 
izes the  Coast  Guard  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  disclosure  of 
registry.  In  addition,  the  penalties  exist- 
ing in  subsection  (b)  would  now  apply  to 
the  specification  of  registry  requirement. 
I  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  House 
passed  bill  and  asked  that  the  House  ap- 
prove this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  319] 

Abbltt  Clark  Flndley 

AddablX)  Clatisen,  Fulton,  Tenn. 

Albert  Don  H.  Gallagher 

Anderson,  Conte  Goldwater 

Tenn.  Conyers  Gray 

Ashley  Dawson  Hagan 

Bell.  Calif.  Dlggs  Hall     ' 

Cabell  Dowdy  Hubert 

Cahlll  Edmondson  Holifleld 

Cederberg  Fascell  Hosmer 


Klrwan 

Morse 

Schneebell 

Kluczynski 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Teague,  Calif 

Leggett 

Pike 

UdaU 

Lipscomb 

Pollock 

Utt 

McEwen 

Powell 

WhaUey 

MesklU 

Reilel 

Winn 

Mlkva 

Riegle 

Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  384 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT' 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  I  was  unavoidably  ab- 
sent during  House  consideration  last 
night  of  H.R.  15209,  a  bill  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  Had  I  been  present  and  voting,  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  motion  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross" 
to  recommit  the  bill  with  instructions  to 
delete  $7.5  million  for  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  I 
am  pleased  that  motion  was  defeated  by 
a  substantial  margin,  and  that  the  bill 
was  approved. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2864, 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2864)  to  amend  and  extend  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
be  good  enough  to  give  us  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  what  transpired  in  conference? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  expect  to  do  that 
when  I  am  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection .      s 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 10, 1969.) 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  fiu-ther  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
S  28«4.  the  Housing  and  Drbtm  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1969  which  Is  now  be- 
fore the  House  Includes  authorizations 
essential  to  carrying  out  our  programs  in 
this  field  and  makes  a  number  of  im- 
provements In  existing  law.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  controversial  bill  and 
the  House  version  passed  by  a  vote  of  339 
to  9.  Naturally,  on  an  omnibus  bUl  like 
this,  there  were  many  issues  in  confer- 
ence and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  House  position  prevailed  in  two  out 
of  every  three  items  and  on  those  points 
where  we  could  not  reach  agreement,  the 
compromise  generally  fell  halfway  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  positions. 

Most  importantly  the  House  prevailed 
on  the  basic  issues  of  whether  this  should 
be  a  1-year  or  a  2-year  bill  The  confer- 
ence report  which  was  agreed  to  by  all 
of  the  conferees  on  both  .sides  maintains 
the  House  position  for  a  1-year  bill.  The 
Senate  which  had  authorizations  totaling 
a  little  over  $4  billion  for  the  2-year  bill 
fought  hafd  for  its  position  but  in  the 
end  agreecL.to  limit  this  measure  to  1 
year.  The  only  exception  was  additional 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  the 
very  popular  programs  of  interest  sub- 
sidies for  homeownership  and  for  rental 
housing.  In  this  case,  the  House  con- 
ferees finally  accepted  the  Senate  provi- 
sion authorizmg  $170  million  In  new 
contract  authority  for  each  of  the  two  in- 
terest subsidy  programs.  Also  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  Farmers  Home 
Administration  were  extended  for  4  years 
though  the  conferees  accepted  the  House 
doUar  figures  for  the  revolving  loan  and 
insurance  fund. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  describe 
some  of  the  major  changes  made  in  con- 
ference. The  first  item  involved  the  per 
unit  ceUings  on  PHA  mortgage  insurance. 
The  House  bill  had  raised  these  ceilings 
by  10  percent,  whereas  the  Senate  bill 
would  have  provided  much  larger  in- 
creases and  a  built-in  escalator  based  on 
index.  The  conference  report  retained 
the  10-percent  increases  for  FHA  pro- 
grams for  sales  and  rental  housing  for 
those  programs  which  already  have  rela- 
tively high  ceilings.  It  provides  for  an 
increase  of  15  percent  in  the  ceilings  of 
multifamily  programs  aimed  at  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  and  20  per- 
cent for  homeownership  programs  which 
in  existing  law  have  relatively  low  ceil- 
ings. There  are  many  section  numbers 
involved  but  among  the  major  programs 
the  section  203 1  b  >  sales  housing  program 
Is  included  in  the  10-percent  increase, 
the  section  236  interest  subsidy  program 
for  rental  housing  would  have  a  15-per- 
cent increase  and  the  section  235  interest 
subsidy  program  for  homeownership 
would  be  raised  by  20  percent.  There  was 
a  similar  difference  in  the  provision  af- 
fecting public  housing  ceilings.  Again, 
the  House  bill  would  have  provided  an 
Increase  of  10  percent  while  the  Senate 
bill  would  have  provided  for  substan- 
tially larger  increases  and  an  automatic 
escalator.  The  conferees  agreed  to  drop 
the  escalator  clause  and  set  figures  with- 
in the  range  of  the  two  differing  verslonB. 
The  House  version  included  a  provision 
not  in  the  Senate  bill  requiring  a  one- 
for-one  replacement  of  any  housing  de- 
molished by  urban  renewal.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  on  an  administration  pro- 


posal which  keeps  the  essence  of  this 
provision  but  does  not  require  that  the 
replacement  be  limited  to  urban  renewal 
project  areas. 

The  House  also  prevailed  on  its  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  use  of  10  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  model 
cities  program  in  smaller  communities 
without  the  further  limitation  that  such 
grants  cannot  exceed  four-fifths  of  the 
local  share  of  the  cost  of  other  Federal 
programs  being  used  in  the  model  cities 
area.  This  had  been  done  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  in  many  smaller 
commimities,  a  wide  range  of  other  Fed- 
eral programs  could  not  be  usefully  em- 
ployed. I  believe  that  this  proposal  is  a 
very  valuable  one  and  I  was  very  glad 
that  we  were  able  to  keep  it  In  confer- 
ence. The  only  change  was  to  define 
smsdler  communities  as  cities  or  coimties 
of  less  than  100,000  population. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  a  provi- 
sion from  the  Senate  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  additional  public  hous- 
ing annual  contribution  contract  author- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  rents 
of  very  low  income  families  and  for  the 
further  purpose  of  meeting  operating 
deficits  of  local  authorities  and  to  en- 
able them  to  improve  the  management  of 
projects. 

The  House  also  prevailed  on  its  posi- 
tion making  $150  million  available  im- 
mediately for  the  verj-  important  pro- 
gram of  3  percent  direct  loans  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly.  This  has  been  one  of 
our  most  successful  programs  in  an  area 
of  urgent  need  and  I  hope  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  have  no  reluctance  in 
making  use  of  this  authority. 

The  committee  has  heard  many  com- 
plaints from  sponsors  of  the  housing  for 
the  elderly  projects  to  convert  to  the 
section  236  interest  subsidy  program 
which  still  docs  not  have  adequate  fund- 
in?  to  meet  the  whole  range  of  needs  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

The  House  conferees  also  receded  on 
Its  provision  removnng  the  5.500  popula- 
tion limit  on  programs  under  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  However,  the 
conferees  recosnized  that  existing  law 
creates  problems  m  some  areas  and  the 
statement  of  the  managers  directs  HUD 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
study  this  question  to  which  the  commit- 
tee will  give  further  consideration  next 
year. 

Altogether  the  dollar  authorizations  in 
the  bUl  total  $4.8  billion  which  is 
slightly  below  the  figure  originally  ap- 
proved by  the  House 

The  principal  changes  were  modest 
reductions  in  the  authorizations  for  ur- 
ban renewal  and  for  model  cities.  The 
House  bill  would  have  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $2  billion  for  urban 
renewal  in  the  next  fiscal  year  while  the 
Senate  bill  had  $1.3  billion  for  the  first 
year  and  $1.7  billion  for  the  second  year. 
The  conferees  agreed  on  $1.7  billion  for 
1  year.  In  view  of  the  carryover  of  exist- 
ing authority  of  somewhat  over  $500 
million,  this  should  be  adequate  for  the 
urban  renewal  program  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  In  the  case  of  model  cities,  the 
House  bUl  provided  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  $750  million  for  next  year  while 
the  Senate  bill  had  only  $287  million  for 
next  year  plus  $15  million  for  the  fol- 


lowing year.  The  conference  report  au- 
thorizes $800  million  which  together 
with  the  carryover  authority  of  $800 
million  should  be  adequate  for  this  pro- 
gram for  next  year.  The  conference  re- 
port also  retains  in  full  the  $1.5  billion 
authorization  for  QNMA  special  assist- 
ance purchases  of  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gages on  low  cost  homes.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  administration  make 
use  of  this  authority  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  help  relieve  the  critical  tlghtnes.s 
In  the  mortgage  market  and  to  halt  the 
decline  in  housing  starts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  covers  the 
highlights  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
conference  committee  on  the  balance, 
the  report  before  us  today  is  essential  in 
the  House  bill.  It  is  a  very  sound  1-year 
bill  which  will  keep  our  housing  and  ur- 
ban development  programs  going  at  a 
high  rate  and  the  committee  expects  to 
have  major  legislation  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Barrett). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
housing  bill  In  which  we  can  all  take 
pride  and  satisfaction.  It  is  not  a  large 
bill  on  the  scale  of  the  acts  of  1965.  1966. 
and  1968.  but  It  is  a  very  Important  bill 
which  will  carry  our  housing  and  urban 
development  programs  through  the  next 
fiscal  year  at  the  highest  levels  of  au- 
thorization in  our  history.  It  also  per_; 
fects  existing  programs  with  special  af^ 
tention  to  assist  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

It  is  highly  regrettable  that  we  have 
suffered  a  severe  deficit  over  the  past 
years  In  producing  the  homes  necessarj" 
to  meet  the  10-year  housing  goal  set 
forth  in  last  year's  act.  The  most  Im- 
portant factor  in  this  setback  has  been 
the  administration's  tight  money  policy 
which  has  hit  so  hard  at  the  home- 
biuldlng  Industry  and  the  home-buying 
public.  The  conference  report  before  us 
Includes  the  amendment  authored  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens). 
which  authorizes  an  additional  $15  bil- 
lion for  GNMA  special  assistance  pur- 
chases mortgages  on  low-cost  housing  at 
par.  This,  together  with  the  use  of  the 
GNMA  tandem  plan  included  in  the  con- 
ference report,  can  stimulate  housing 
production  promptly  while  the  Congress 
works  on  other  measures  to  relieve  the 
tight  money  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $1.7  bUllon,  which 
the  coriference  report  authorizes  for 
urban  renewal  grants,  together  with 
more  than  $500  million  carryover  of 
existing  authority,  would  permit  the 
highest  level  of  activity  ever  achieved 
under  this  program. 

The  conference  report  also  reserves 
funds  for  the  neighborhood  development 
program  to  assure  that  this  promising 
addition  to  the  urban  renewal  program 
can  continue  at  a  high  rate. 

The  conference  report  also  contains 
several  urgently  needed  provisions  to 
provide  adequate  fimdlng  to  local  public 
housing  authorities  who,  in  a  nimiber  of 
cases,  are  facing  bankruptcy  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  possible  to  reduce 
rents  for  families  of  lowest  income,  par- 
ticularly those  on  welfare. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
highly  desirable  provisions  in  this  bill, 
such  as  the  emergency  fiood  program 
authored  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
St  Germain)  ,  which  will  make  the  benefit 
of  last  year's  Flood  Insurance  Act  avail- 
able immediately  in  many  areas  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  wait  another 
year  or  two  before  the  permanent  pro- 
gram became  available.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  special  provisions  for  small 
towns,  such  as  the  earmarking  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  model  cities  grant  funds  for 
smaller  communities  without  all  of  the 
limitations  which  apply  to  the  more  com- 
plex problems  of  big  cities.  The  rural 
housing  programs  under  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  would  be  extended 
to  4  years  and  a  number  of  technical 
changes  are  made  to  assure  more  ade- 
quate fimding  and  more  efiQclent  use  of 
these  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  truly  bipartisan 
bill  which  includes  contributions  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  essentially 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House  on  Oc- 
tober 23  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  339 
to  9.  It  is  important  that  we  agree  to 
<the  conference  report  today  to  assure 
that  our  housing  and  urban  development 
programs  can  maintain  the  high  rate  of 
activity  needed  to  eliminate  slums  and 
meet  our  housing  goals  and  clear  the  way 
ior  next  year,  when  we  expect  to  have 
under  consideration  additional  exten- 
i-ive  housing  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patman)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  Ixis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  recent 
statement  that  the  Congress,  rather  than 
the  administration,  is  providing  the  lead- 
ership so  badly  needed  by  the  Nation  Is 
borne  out  perfectly  by  today's  enactment 
(jf  the  1969  Housing  Act.  Through  the 
outstanding  efforts  and  leewlership  of  our 
colleagues,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Mr.  Patman,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, a  bare-bones  administration  bill 
has  been  turned  into  an  important  piece 
of  legislation  which  is  highly  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

I  commend  these  two  distinguished 
gentlemen  who  have  played  such  a  crit- 
ical role  in  the  passage  of  so  many  im- 
portant housing  bills  over  the  past  20 
years.  The  1969  act  is  anotlier  example 
of  their  legislative  skills. 

As  many  Members  know,  the  admin- 
istration's housing  bill,  introduced  in 
early  July,  sought  simply  to  extend  our 
housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams and  to  make  perfecting  changes  in 
them.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  the  full  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  a  major 
bill  was  developed,  reported  unanimously 
by  the  committee's  members,  and  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  entire  House, 
339  to  9. 

As  passed  by  the  Congress  today,  the 
act  has  several  extremely  important 
provisions : 

First,  It  authorizes  a  $1.5  billion  spe- 
cial assistance  program  for  the  purchase 
at  par  of  mortgages  on  low-cost  homes, 
up  to  $17,500  generally  and  up  to  $20,000 


in  high-cost  areas.  We  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  use  these  fimds  promptly. 
They  will  provide  *adly  needed  help  to 
thousands  of  moderate-income  families 
who  are  unable  to  buy  homes  without 
paying  high  discounts. 

Second  it  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry 
out  an  emergency  fiood  insurance  pro- 
gram during  the  2 -year  period  ending 
December  31,  1971.  Through  this  period, 
insiurance  could  be  provided  while  the 
long-term  permanent  program  is  made 
operational  through  completion  of  the 
rate  studies  now  going  on. 

Third,  it  greatly  increases  the  authori- 
zations for  the  urban  renewal  and  model 
cities  programs.  The  $1.7  billion  is  au- 
thorized for  urban  renewal  in  fiscal  year 
1971,  which  together  with  imused  au- 
thority will  permit  a  funding  level  of 
nearly  $2.3  billion.  The  $600  million  is 
provided  for  the  model  cities  program, 
bringing  total  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1971  to  $1.4  billion. 

The  act  also  provides  that  at  least  35 
percent  of  urban  renewal  funds  avail- 
able in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  fiscal 
year  1971  shall  be  used  for  the  neighbor- 
hood development  program.  As  many 
Members  know,  earlier  this  year,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  administration  would 
sharply  curtail  this  promising  program. 

The  act  also  makes  special  provision 
for  smaller  cities  and  counties  in  receiv- 
ing grants  imder  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. It  provides  that  in  cities  or  coun- 
ties  with  populations  of  less  than  100,000, 
HUD  may  make  supplemental  grants 
without  regard  to  the  formula  in  present 
law  restricting  grants  to  80  percent  of 
the  local  share  of  grant-in-aid  projects 
involved  in  the  model  city  program. 

Fourth,  it  makes  important  changes  in 
the  rural  housing  program  in  order  to 
assure  that  our  farm  housing  needs  are 
not  neglected.  The  act  extends  the  farm 
housing  program  for  4  yeai^and  sub- 
stantially increases  the  fundsSlvffilable 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
carry  on  its  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
noteworthy  provisions  in  this  act.  The 
point  I  would  like  to  stress,  however,  is 
that  these  major  provisions  were  added 
to  the  legislation  by  the  Congress,  and 
not  proposed  by  the  administration. 
Again,  the  Congress,  not  the  administra- 
tion, took  the  initiative  and  fashioned 
important  legislation. 

As  important  as  this  act  is,  however, 
our  urban  and  riu-al  housing  needs  con- 
tinue to  be  critical.  Mr.  Patman  and  Mr. 
Barrett  have  assured  me  that  there  wUl 
be  a  major  housing  bill  in  1969  and,  hope- 
fully, the  administration  will  present 
some  major  proposals  at  that  time.  In 
any  event,  I  am  certain  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  will  once  again 
deal  effectively  with  the  Nation's  housing 
problems. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Wtonall)  . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  do  not  believe  I  will  take  the  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  and  urge  its  adoption. 
We  had  a  lengthy  conference  and  we 
ironed  out  a  lot  of  differences.  The  posi- 


tion which  the  House  took  in  its  bill  was 
retained  in  a  majority  of  instances.  I 
think  we  did  protect  In  the  conference 
the  House  position. 

There  is  something  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  which 
is  contained  In  the  committee  report 
under  the  "tandem  plan"  which  appears 
on  page  28  and  goes  over  to  page  29. 
There  are  two  lines  at  the  end  of  that 
section  of  the  report  which  say: 

It  Is -also  Congress'  Intent  that  it  be  used 
to  support  single-family  home  mortgages 
under  Section  517(a)  In  HUD's  235  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  21  when  this 
bill  was  before  the  House  I,  personally, 
took  the  position  quite  to  the  contrary, 
outlining  why  the  tandem  plan  should 
be  limited  to  multifamily  housing  only. 
I  warned  then  of  the  possible  grave  con- 
sequences of  any  attempt  to  broaden  this 
operation. 

The  use  of  the  tandem  plan  to  sub- 
sidize points  in  the  multifamily  housing 
program  can  be  justified  because  costs 
are  certified  and  a  portion  of  the  point 
subsidy  can  be  passed  on  to  the  low- 
income  tenants.  This  pass-through  is  not 
possible   vrith   single-family   mortgages. 

In  the  conference,  to  the  very  best  of 
my  recollection,  we  did  not  discuss  or 
vote  on  the  application  of  this  section  to 
housing  under  section  517(a).  I  regret 
very  much  that  this  erroneous  statement 
is  embodied  in  the  committee  report 
which  Is  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  I  thor- 
oughly endorse  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  The  gentleman  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  is  considering  the  conference 
report  on  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969.  When  this  meas- 
ure was  before  the  House,  I  proposed  an  <»^ 
amendment  to  section  109  of  the  bill 
which  would  smiend  section  236  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  Specifically,  section  236  is  the  in- 
terest subsidization  program. 

The  Members  of  this  body  are  aware 
that  the  section  202  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1956  provided  for  direct 
3-percent  loans  from  the  Government  to 
housing  projects  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  Last  yesu-,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
through  orders  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  began  to  phase  out  this  program 
and  force  all  202  applicants  to  apply 
imder  the  new  236  program.  This  has 
caused  numerous  problems.  In  order  to 
attempt  to  cope  with  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, I  introduced  an  amendment  which 
was  adopted  by  the  full  House.  I  will 
not  go  into  a  deep  explanation  of  this 
amendment  of  the  reasons  behind  it  at 
this  time. 
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The  main  purpose  of  my  amendment 
was  to  make  sure  that  certain  provtslons 
of  the  236  program  would  not  be  applied 
to  elderly  housing  projects  All  appli- 
cants for  elderly  housing  projects  who 
apply  under  the  236  program  must  sign 
a  regulatory  agreement  which  contains 
the  following  language: 

The  owner  covenant  and  agree  ihat  prefer- 
ence for  occupancy  shall  be  <lven  to  those 
lelderljr  or  handicapped  i  famJllles  displaced 
from  an  urban  renewal  area,  or  ua  .i  result 
of  governmental  action  or  as  a  result  of  a 
disaster  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
a  major  disaster,  and  to  those  >  elderly  or 
handlcapp>ed  I  families  whose  incomes  are 
within  the  lowest  practicable  limits  for  ob- 
taining rental   units  In  the  project 

There  are  numerous  other  sections  of 
this  agreement  which  are  highly  disput- 
able and  I  attempted  to  rectify  them 
with  my  amendment.  In  today  s  mall.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Neal  H  Hardy. 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Development  Admimstration.  In  Mr. 
Hardy's  letter,  he  supports  my  amend- 
ment and'gfves  some  sound  reasons  for 
his  support  I  hereby  insert  Mr  Hardy'.'; 
letter  m  the  Record: 

Housing  and  DEvn-opMorr 

.Admin  WTRATioN, 
Neic  York.  S  Y  .  Sovember  17   1969 

Hon     BENJAMtN  B.  BUtKBCRN. 

New  House  Office  Butlding. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  BLACKsr-RN'  I  under- 
stand "hat  jt  the  forthcoming  .Senate  House 
conference  on  the  1969  Housing  Bill  .1  pro- 
posal of  yours  an  the  subject  of  hovislng  for 
the  elderly  will  be  reviewed  for  adoption  I 
am  referrlni?  to  the  recommendation  that 
Section  236  of  the  Housing  .^nd  Urbjui  De- 
velopment \ci  be  amended  to  provide  that 
housing  for  the  elderly  be  defined  and  ad- 
ministered in  the  same  fundamental  terms 
as  found  under  Section  202  of  the  Housing 
and   Urbiin   Development   .\ct  of    1959 

The  experience  of  the  NYC  Houslne  and 
Development  .•\dminlstratlon  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  very  constructive  step, 
and  I  am  writing  to  express  my  vigorous 
support  of  Its  passage  It  is  clear  that  the 
unique  requirements  of  housing  for  the  el- 
derly will  be  Jeopardized  if  the  processing 
procedure  of  Section  202  are  standaxdlzed  Uj 
the  common  denominator  ot  eeiieni.  Section 
236  housing  The  simplified  procedures  under 
Section  202.  Involving  a  minimum  of  paper- 
work and  delays,  were  e.speclally  well  suited 
to  the  often  inexperienced  .sjxjnsoTs  of  .Mous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  supply  of  housing  for  the  elderly  will  in 
the  long  run  suffer  a  setback  through  this 
change. 

In  view  of  the  outstanding  advantage  of 
your  proposal  and  the  critical  need  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  I  strongly  urge  favorable 
action  on  your  amendment  It  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  furtherance  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  help  achieve  a  sound  and  effec- 
tive bin 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ne\l  J    Hardy. 
Acting  Administrator. 

The  236  program  contains  .some  very 
difficult  proceduifs  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  obtain  loan.s  under  this 
program,  whereas  the  202  program  was 
vei-y  simply  and  easily  handled  by  church 
groups  which  were  not  familiar  with  this 
program.  I  received  several  letters  from 
church  groups  in  my  area  wh.ch  were 
concerned  with  this  problem  and  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  here- 
by inserting  them  into  the  Record: 


March  13.  1969 
TTie  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D  C 

My  Dear  Mr  President  I  am  writing  you 
with  reference  to  cnir  pending  project  for 
which  we  have  made  application  under  Sec- 
tion 202  It  has  pome  to  ivur  attention  that 
there  is  some  i-<in.slderrttlon  being  given  to 
altering  the  Section  202  program  to  come 
under  the  P  H  A  Section  236 

We  would  like  to  strongly  register  our 
preference  for  the  Section  203  program  for 
housing  the  elderly  over  the  KH  A.  approach. 
We  are  convinced  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  conditions  here  in  greater  Atlanta 
would  be  far  better  served  with  the  spon- 
.orlng  organization  left  in  full  control  r»ther 
than  becoming  an  extension  administra- 
tive agency  for  the  P  HA 

On  the  basts  of  our  research  we  have 
:ormed  tlie  conviction  that  the  Section  202 
pro-am  for  housing  the  elderly  aa  it  baa 
been  succesaJuily  enacted  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  is  much  more  desirable  than  the 
costly  builder-centered  P  H  A.  approach. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  exert  the 
influence   of   your  office   to  Insure   the  con- 
tinuation of  the  202  program. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Archie  B  Crenshaw. 
Pre.ndent.   Decatur  Church,   of  Christ. 
Senior  Housing.  ]nc 

March  13.  1969 
Hon    George  Rom.ney 

Secretari/.  Departmem  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Deielupmrn:.  Washington.  DC 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  I  am  writing  you 
with  reference  to  our  pending  project  for 
which  we  have  made  application  under  Sec- 
tion 202  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
there  is  some  considerati  n  being  given  to 
altering  the  Section  202  program  to  come 
under  the  F  H  A  Section  236 

We  would  like  to  strongly  register  our 
preference  for  the  Section  202  program  for 
housing  the  elderly  over  the  F  H  A  approach. 
We  are  convinced  beyond  a  .shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  condition  here  in  greater 
Atlanta  would  be  far  better  I'erved  with  the 
sponsoring  organization  left  in  full  control 
rather  than  becoming  .m  extension  admlnis- 
Tratlve  agency  for  the  F  H  A.  On  the  basis  of 
our  research  we  ha\e  formed  the  conviction 
that  the  Section  202  program  for  houijing  the 
elderly  as  u  ha.s  been  successfully  enacted 
over  the  past  several  years  Is  much  more  de- 
sirable than  the  costly  builder-center  F  H  A 
approach 

In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  you  Mr  Richard  L  PuUerton  who 
has  as  much  experience  In  this  field  '-it  en- 
deavor on  any  person  in  the  United  States 
.ts  a  genuine  authority  on  this  subject.  He 
carries  our  full  confidence.  We  request  that 
you  receive  him  as  you  would  receive  a  spe- 
cific delegation  from  the  Decatur  Church  of 
Chnst  Senior  Housing.  Incorporated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Archie  B   Crenshaw 
Pre.itdent.     Decatur    Church    of    Christ 
Si'ntor  Housing.  Inc. 

Decatur  Presbyterian  Church. 

Decatur,  Ga  .  September  It,  1969. 
Hon   Ben  B   Blmkbur.n. 
yfember  of  Congress. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Blackburn:  Thank 
vuu  for  your  letter  of  September  8.  In  re- 
sponse to  mine  dealing  with  our  ReUrement 
Home  project  here. 

The  point  of  genuine  concern  for  us  is  that 
'he  copy  of  the  236  Housing  Program  Regu- 
lations to  which  you  refer  does  not  !n  any 
way  reflect  the  changes  which  were  prom- 
ised in  our  conversation  with  Secretary 
Ftonmey  The  202  criteria  on  which  we  have 
brfsed     our     application     provides     for     the 


elderly.  The  236  Housing  Program  only  in- 
directly makes  it  possible  for  elderly  people 
to  be  m  such  a  home,  but  priority  is  given 
for  tho.se  displaced  by  Urban  Renewal  and 
other  needs.  Therefore,  It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly important  for  us  to  have  a  revised 
copy  which  would  show  that  the  applica- 
tions under  Section  202  are  to  be-  funded 
under  236  but  the  criteria  for  occupancv 
would  be  the  s-anie 

You  can  see  that  if  we  came  up  to  the 
time  when  the  U>an  was  closed  and  the  li5w 
bid  -iccepted  and  discovered  that  we  have 
a  Regulatory  Agreement  which  follows  the 
old  Section  236  pattern,  we  would  be  in 
great  difficulty 

The  conditional  commitment  to  which  you 
refer  was  received  by  Atlanta  Area  Pres- 
byterian Homes  after  my  letter  had  been 
mailed  to  Secretary  Roomey  last  week  I 
regret  that  the  two  communications  croeaed. 

We  still  need  clarlflcation  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Regulatory  Agreement  We  are 
proceeding,  of  course,  with  working  drawings 
and  will  have  them  available  shortly. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  appreciation,  I 
am. 

Cordially  yours. 

James  Davison  Philips 

Falendfr  Homes  Corp  . 
Indianapoli.i.  Ind..  June  4,  1969. 
Hon  Benjamin  B  Blackburn. 
f  .'?  House  of  Representatii'es, 
Wn:  hmgtcn,  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Blackburn  :  It  is  most  important 
that  the  22i(D)(3)  housing  program  be 
continued  so  that  below-market  interest 
rates  will  be  available  for  families  who  are 
not  eligible  for  assistance  under  other  pro- 
gram-s  Many  families  who  need  housing  as- 
sistance are  not  eligible  imder  Sections  235 
and  236 

The  interest  subsidy  programs  have  lower 
Income  limits  than  the  221  iD)  (3)  program. 
Moreover,  they  exclude  many  needy  families 
from  subsidies  due  to  the  requirement  that 
the  family  spend  such  a  large  percentage  of 
its  income  for  housing.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
these  families  and  avoid  creating  a  gap  in 
the  housing  program,  it  Is  imperative  that 
the  221(4)  (3(  program  be  continued.  It  will 
serve  families  of  moderate  income  who  are 
not  eligible  for  interest  subsidies  but  who 
urgently  need  help  to  obtain  decent  housing. 
The  1968  Housing  Act  authorized  $500-mil- 
llon  of  additional  special  assistance  funds  to 
become  available  on  July  1.  1969.  We  strongly 
oppose  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
that  this  authorization  be  canceled  These 
special  assistance  funds  were  authorized  by 
Congre.ss  and  they  are  needed.  The.se  funds 
should  be  permitted  to  become  available  on 
July  1  of  this  year  in  order  to  continue  the 
221(D)(3)  program  which  has  been  so 
successful. 

Knowing  that  the  Congress  has  authorized 
the  221(D)(3)  funds,  many  people  have  re- 
lied up)on  this  legislation.  Applications  have 
been  filed  for  financing  under  this  proposal 
Congress  should  keep  faith  with  the  people 
who  prepared  projects  for  the  moderate  In- 
come group  to  be  served  by  the  22i(D)i3i 
program  These  projects  will  help  to  meet  tlie 
critical  problems  in  our  communities. 

We  will  appreciate  your  help   In  assuring 
that  these  221  iD)  i3)  funds  will  be  available 
Sincerely. 

Frederick  J    Fale.ndf.r 


The  Path  Asscx-iation  . 
Cleveland.  Ohio.   May  29.   1969 
Hon    Benjamin   B    Blackburn. 
V  S    House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Blackburn  :  It  is 
most  Important  that  the  221(d)  (3)  housing 
program  be  continued  so  that  below-market 
interest  rates  will  be  available  for  loans  to 
nonprofit  housing  organizations  Such  orga- 
nizations have   been   formed   in   many  cities 
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for  the  purpose  of  providing  housing  for  fam- 
ilies of  low  and  moderate  Incomes.  The  221 
id)  (3)  program  is  necessary  to  serve  fam- 
ilies who  are  not  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der other  programs.  Many  families  who  need 
housing  assistance  are  not  eligible  under 
Sections  236  and  236. 

The  235  and  236  program  have  lower  In- 
come limits  than  the  221(d)(3)  program. 
They  also  exclude  many  moderate  income 
families  from  interest  subsidies  because  they 
require  the  family  to  spend  a  larger  per- 
centage of  its  Income  for  housing.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  these  families  and  avoid  creat- 
ing a  gap  in  the  housing  program,  It  Is  neces- 
.sary  that  the  221(d)  (3(  program  be  con- 
tinued. It  will  serve  lower  income  families 
who  are  not  eligible  for  interest  subsidies 
but  who  need  help  so  they  can  get  adequate 
homes. 

The  1968  Housing  Act  authorized  $500  mil- 
lion of  additional  special  assistance  funds  to 
become  available  on  July  1,  1969.  We  strongly 
oppose  the  recommendation  of  the  President 
that  this  authorization  be  repealed.  These 
special  assistance  funds  are  needed.  They 
should  become  available  on  July  1  of  this 
year  as  authorized  by  Congress  In  order  to 
continue  the  221(d)(3)  program  which  has 
been  so  successful. 

.\fter  Congress  authorized  the  221(d)(3) 
funds,  nonprofit  organizations  acted  In  re- 
liance upon  this  legislation.  They  filed  ap- 
plications for  financing  under  221(d)(3). 
Congress  should  keep  faith  with  these  non-  ' 
profit  organizations  who  prepared  projects 
for  the  people  of  modest  incomes  who  vrtll 
be  served  by  the  221(d)  (3)  program.  These 
projects  are  needed  to  meet  the  urgent  prob- 
lems in  our  communities. 

We  win  be  grateful  for  your  help  In  keeping 
these  221(d)(3)    funds  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  E.  Streeter, 

President. 

Also,  I  received  a  communication  from 
the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New 
York  concerning  my  amendment  with 
their  endorsement.  I  hereby  insert  my 
letter  into  the  Record: 

Community  Codncil  of 

Greater  New  York, 
Neto  York,  N.Y.,  November  21.  1969. 
Hon.  Benjamin  B.  BLACKBtmN, 
U.S.  House  of  fiepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Blackburn  :  Attached 
please  find  a  copy  of  our  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Barrett  about  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969.  We  have 
also  written  to  the  other  conferees. 

We  appreciate  your  support  of  the  Sec- 
tion 202  program,  as  either  a  separate  en- 
tity or  as  a  separate  processing  procedure 
within  Section  236.  Please  let  us  know  If 
there  Is  anything  further  we  can  do  to  sup- 
port your  efforts  to  provide  for  the  elderly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  W.  Focartt, 

Executive  Director. 


November  19,  1969. 
Hon.  William  A.  Barrett, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Barrett:  We  have 
studied  carefully  the  provisions  of  both  S. 
2864  and  H.R.  13827.  We  find  that  the  pro- 
visions enumerated  below  most  closely  meet 
the  current  critical  housing  needs  of  the  el- 
derly, and  we  urge  your  consideration  oi  these 
Items  in  the  Senate-House  Conference. 

( 1 )  We  are  pleased  that  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  bills  noted  that  the  Section 
202  program  providing  direct  loans  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  was  effective  and  efficient, 
and  had  met  with  widespread  popular  ap- 
proval. Both  bills  therefore  support  the  re- 
tentlor.  of  Section  202  separate  from  Section 


236.  We  agree  with  this  assessment  and 
strongly  urge  either  the  retention  of  Section 
202  as  a  separate  program  for  senior  citizens, 
or  sepcu-ate  processing  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  within  Section  236.  The  Senate  au- 
thorized $80  million  per  year  lor  three  years 
while  the  House  provided  $150  million  for 
fiscal  1969.  We  urge  the  authorization  of  the 
largest  possible  allocation,  for  each  of  three 
years,  to  assure  the  smooth  functioning  of 
this  crucial  program. 

(2)  We  favor  Section  211  of  the  Senate 
bill,  which  authorizes  subsidies  in  public 
low-rent  housing  projects  for  tenants  whose 
Incomes  are  too  low  to  meet  even  these 
rents.  The  House  bUl  has  no  such  provision. 
Subsidies  are  imperative  for  many  tenants  In 
low-rent  public  housing.  Many  elderly,  for 
example,  now  pay  from  50':,  to  70%  of' their 
monthly  income  for  rent  In  public  housing. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing,  Representative  William 
P.  Ryan  pointed  out  that  many  families  can- 
not afford  to  pay  more  than  20  ^r;  of  their 
Income  for  rent.  We,  too,  advocate  changing 
Section  211  of  S.  2864  to  provide  federal  sub- 
sidy of  that  portion  of  the  rent  above  20'"; 
of  the  tenant's  Income.  Should  this  change 
not  be  effected,  we  would  reluctantly  support 
the  Senate's  proposed  25',;   figure. 

(3)  We  strongly  support  Section  116  of  S. 
2864  which  raises  the  p>ermlsslble  percentage 
of  subsidized  apartments  built  under  Sec- 
tion 236  from  20 Tr  to  40':;.  (The  bill  passed 
by  the  House  contains  no  such  provision.) 
This  increase  to  40<7c  Is  without  any  question 
Important  to  all  sections  of  the  population, 
but  particularly  to  the  elderly,  as  it  increases 
their  housing  opportunities  In  existing  build- 
ings. It  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  provisions 
of  the  1969  Housing  Act. 

(4)  We  favor  Section  208  of  S.  2864.  In- 
creasing the  per-room  construction  cost  ceil- 
ing In  federally  assisted  housing  according  to 
a  flexible  scale.  The  parallel  provision  In 
H.R.  13827,  Section  210,  provides  only  for  a 
10 "^i  Increases  In  room  cost  limits.  The  House 
proposal  is  not  adequate.  The  spirallng  nature 
of  construction  costs  has  already  outdated 
the  10 '/c  figure,  and  would  not  cover  current 
construction  costs  In  New  York  City.  We  will 
continue  to  have  a  shortage  of  federally- 
assisted,  moderate-rental  housing  unless  the 
flexible  scale  of  the  Senate  measure  is  en- 
acted. 

We  urge  retention  of  the  amendment  to 
H.R.  13827,  which  requires  an  urban  renewal 
project  to  Include  at  least  as  many  units  of 
low-and-mlddle-lncome  housing  as  the  area 
had  before  urban  renewal. 

New  Yorkers  particularly  feel  the  national 
housing  crisis,  because  dt  the  high  cost  of 
living  in  this  city.  The  programs  and  author- 
izations we  support  are  aimed  at  alleviating 
some  of  the  housing  problems  of  p>oor  elderly 
people,  and  are  therefore  worthy  of  the  Con- 
gress' wholehearted  commitment. 

We  count  on  you  to  press  for  their  adop- 
tion in  the  Senate-House  Conference. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  W.  Fogebtt,- 

Executive  Director. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
if  the  present  situation  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, we  will  find  a  significant  decrease 
in  housing  projects  for  the  elderly.  I  feel 
that  my  amendments  were  the  only  way 
in  which  we  could  preserve  this  vitally 
needed  program.  Unfortunately,  HUD 
objects  because  they  feel  that  we  are 
"infringing  upon  administrative  author- 
ity." 

Several  of  the  administrators  of  this 
program  have  come  to  me  and  told  me 
that  even  though  the  236  program  does 
require  that  certain  preferences  be  given 
to  low-income  families  over  church  ap- 
plicants, they  were  going  to  overlook  this. 


However,  when  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  general  counsel's  office  of  HUD, 
they  informed  me  that  the  law  would 
be  enforced  in  its  strictest  terms.  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  House  that  the 
churches  are  the  ones  building  these 
housing  projects  for  their  own  members. 
Under  my  amendment  this  conflict  would 
not  exist  since  we  would  take  the  al- 
ready, existing  202  program  and  apply 
it,  and  there  would  not  be  any  conflicts 
involved. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  sent  to  Senator  John  Sparkman  out- 
lining my  reasons  for  this  amendment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously  con- 
sider this  amendment  and  in  the  future 
I  will  again  bring  this  matter  before  the 
House  for  its  deliberation : 

November  2i,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Chairman:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
you  will  soon  be  In  a  conference  with  tlie 
House  conferees  on  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  Section  109  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  contains  a  set  of 
amendments  which  I  Introduced.  These 
amendments  would  set  up  a  new  criteria  to 
be  applied  for  236  Interest  subsidy  loans 
when  granted  to  projects  for  the  elderlv  and 
handicapped. 

Specifically,  I  am  attempting  to  take  as 
much  of  the  criteria  as  found  under  the  old 
202  program  and  apply  it  to  elderly  hous- 
ing under  236.  The  first  part  of  mv  amend- 
ment would  require  that  elderly  housing  proj- 
ects shall  be  defined  and  administered  in 
the  same  fundamental  terms  as  found  under 
Section  202  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1959.  Speclflcally  this 
amendment  would  take  much  of  the  admin- 
istrative procedure  as  found  under  the  old 
202  program  and  apply  it  to  236.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  helpUag  groups  In  my  area 
convert  from  202  to  236  because  of  the  man- 
date Issued  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  regulatory 
agreement  which  each  group  will  be  forced 
to  sign  contains  the  following  provision: 

"Section  7(d)  Preference  for  occupancy 
shall  be  given  to  those  elderly  or  handicapped 
families  displaced  from  an  urban  renewal 
area  or  as  a  result  of  governmental  action 
or  as  a  result  of  disaster  determlnejj  by  the 
President  to  be  a  major  disaster  and  to 
those  elderly  or  handicapped  families  whose 
Incomes  are  In  the  lowest  practicable  limits 
for  obtaining  units  In  the  project." 

This  language  has  been  a  source  of  con- 
cern to  many  of  the  project  planners  In 
my  area.  They  fear  that,  unlike  the  202  pro- 
gram, when  the  project  Is  completed  per- 
sons who  are  not  members  of  the  church 
groups  will  be  given  preference  to  obtain 
housing  in  those  projects.  There  Is  a  great 
fear  that  the  project  will  be  turned  into  a 
low  Income  housing  unit  which  will  be 
forced  to  take  anyone  meeting  the  standards 
established  by  the  FHA.  Under  202  the 
church  groups  were  relatively  well-assured 
that  only  their  own  members  would  be  living 
In  these  apartments. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  rents  be  established  at  a 
break-even  level,  and  the  requirement  that 
25'";  of  a  tenant's  Income  would  be  used 
as  rent  would  be  waived.  The  reason  behind 
this  amendment  Is  to  guarantee  that  the 
project  receives  revenue  adequate  for  Its 
operation.  However,  under  the  25 Tr  criteria 
any  excess  revenue  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
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velopment.  I  do  not  believe  thAt  HXJD  should 
be  making  money  from  our  older  cttlaeaa. 
Theee  are  the  people  who  have  been  working 
for  thirty  or  forty  years  and  have  usually 
be*B  paying  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  I  believe 
that  at  least  m  their  retirement  years  they 
should  be  sble  to  receive  •  fair  deal  from 
their  government 

Thirdly,  my  amendment  would  set  income 
IlmlU  for  tenenis  in  a  project  We  would 
continue  to  use  the  criteria  of  135%  of 
that  which  Is  required  under  the  public 
housing  program  However,  we  would  set  up 
a  second  category  which  would  state  that 
the  tenants  income  shall  not  exceed  tSSOO 
for  a  single  person  and  (MOO  for  a  couple 
I  feel  that  this  celling  is  adequate  for  the 
elderly  and  it  guarantees  that  only  thoM 
elderly  persons  who  cannot  provide  for 
themselves  are  allowed  to  obtain  housing  in 
theae  projects 

Fourthly,  there  are  no  objections  from  any 
source  concerning  changing  the  income  veri- 
fication section  from  two  years  to  every  Hve 
years  or  at  such  other  times  as  the  3ecre- 
ary  shall  determine. 
I  would  appreciate  your  giving  considera- 
tion to  my  amendments  r  know  that  the 
Department  Is  oppoeed  but  I  feel  that  ynu 
might  be  .sympathetic  to  my  position  in 
light  of  th«Jact  that  you  are  the  author  of 
the  20a  section  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969  .Also.  I  .'eel  very 
strongly  that  my  amendments  are  needed 
in  light  of  the  expenses  of  the  dlfTeren' 
groups  being  forced  to  convert  from  the 
203    to    the   238   program 

.\ny    assistance    you    could    be    to    me    :n 
this  matter  would  be  sincereiv  appreciated 
Very  truly  yours. 

Bl.V     B      BLACKBrRN 

Hember  of  Congroia    Fnurth.   Dutnct 
Georgia 
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'Mrs.  DWYER  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WiDNALL  ■  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend !ier  remarlcs  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  • 

Mrs  DWYER  Mr  SpeaJcer,  this  year's 
housing  bill  IS  a  collection  of  various 
amendments  to  existing  housing  and  ur- 
ban development  programs.  The  spend- 
ing authonty  is  in  the  blUlons.  but  In 
light  of  the  pressing  needs  we  face  in 
our  urban  centers,  it  can  be  little  else 
It  is  a  1-year  bill,  as  the  House  preferred 
We  intend  to  keep  the  administrative 
nose  to  the  grindstone  by  coming  back 
next  year 

This  year,  we  also  have  a  housing  bill 
which  is  mostly,  and  emphatically 
amendments  arismg  from  within  the 
Congress.  There  are  the  extensions  of 
basic  HTJD  programs  and  a  few  HUD 
amendments.  But  the  real  Romney  pro- 
gram has  yet  to  come.  It  will  arrive 
shortly. 

This  year's  bill,  therefore,  reflects  the 
work  of  the  Congress.  And  some  of  the 
changes  we  are  making  in  ongoing  pro- 
grams are  highly  significant. 

For  instance.  Senator  Brooke  intro- 
duced an  amendment  substantially  alter- 
ing the  character  of  the  public  housing 
program.  Ten  years  ago.  in  1959.  w.hen 
we  revised  that  program  in  the  name  of 
local  autonomy,  we  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  local  public  housing  authorities 
to  charge  higher  and  higher  rents  to  the 
poor  people  as  a  means  of  avoiding  bank- 
ruptcy Yet.  the  much  higher  costs  of 
today  are  no  longer  able  to  be  financed 
out  of  rental  Income  and  in  many  cases 
public  housing  rents  now  greatly  exceed 
tenants'  ability  to  pay. 


The  Brooke  amendment  assures  that 
those  who  qualify  for  public  housing  need 
pay  no  more  than  25  percent  of  their 
income  for  rent.  And.  I  might  add,  this 
ceiling  of  25  percent  should  not  en- 
courage housing  authorities  to  begin  rais- 
ing rents  to  that  level.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  tenants  still  pay  less  than 
25   percent. 

In  connection  with  public  housing.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  were  especially  concerned 
about  the  incidents  of  mismanagement 
in  local  housing  authorities  that  have 
been  reported  High  operating  costs,  and 
deteriorating  conditions  due  to  inefH- 
clent  or  lax  management  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  a 
greater  degree  of  tenant  responsibility 
as  well  Irresponsible  tenant  behavior 
Jeopardizes  the  future  of  this  program 
and   therefore  must   be  corrected 

There  are  other  amendments  I  would 
call  to  the  Members'  attention.  In  the 
urban  renewal  program,  the  provision  ex- 
tending the  period  of  eligibility  for  non- 
cash grants-in-aid  by  1  year  is  an  espe- 
cially important  one  It  reflects  the  delays 
and  problems  encountered  by  HUD  in 
connection  with  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program.  It  has  taken  about  1 
year  to  understand  the  problems  inherent 
in  the  program,  and  this  amendment  rec- 
ognizes that  fact,  and  attempts  to  deal 
with  It  so  that  local  communities  wtU 
not  lose  what  they  are  entitled  to 

Another  amendment  I  am  particularly 
happy  to  .support,  and  strongly,  is  the 
one  providing  $150  million  for  the  elderly 
housmg  program,  section  202. 

This  202  3 -percent  program  has  been 
higlily  successful,  and  popular,  especially 
because  it  Involves  local  nonprofit  groups 
m  sponsonng  the  housing.  It  is  one  with 
which  I  associated  myself  in  the  legis- 
lation of  1956  and  to  which  I  then,  as 
now,  Rave  strong  support. 

Last  year,  when  we  were  passing  the 
interest-subsidy  program,  section  236. 
we  gave  HUD  authonty  to  convert  the 
202  projects  into  236  projects  We  did  so 
because  this  took  a  Government-loan 
program  Into  private- loan  program  in- 
volving smaller  amounts  of  the  subsidy 
However,  when  we  did  so,  we  Intended 
only  for  this  authority  to  be  used  when 
and  if  the  sponsors  wished.  HUD  misin- 
terpreted the  conversion  feature  and  be- 
a&n  requiring  all  202  sponsors  to  con- 
vert automatically,  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  to. 

We  intended  this  authority  to  be  purely 
voluntary.  We  insist  on  that  position  to- 
day, in  the  managers'  statement,  and  I 
strongly  support  that  position  We  like 
the  202  program ;  we  have  authorized  an 
additional  $150  million  for  it.  and  we 
want  the  conversions  to  occur  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  approve  the 
conference  report. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing. Mr.  Barrett,  and  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Mr.  Patman.  for  the  excellent 
leadership  they  have  provided  In  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  this  very  important 
and  comprehensive  housing  bill    All  of 


the  House  conferees.  Including  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL  and  his  colleagues  on  the  minority 
side,  worked  hard  and  effectively  on  the 
legislaUon,  too.  As  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  in  recommending  this 
conference  report  to  the  House  and  urge 
its  adoption. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  problems 
we  confronted  In  the  conference  had  to 
do  with  a  Senate  amendment  dealing 
with  public  housing.  The  Senate  had 
proposed  adding  $75  million  to  the  an- 
nual subsidy  for  public  housing  to  enable 
housing  authorities  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  very  low-Income  tenants  to 
reduce  rents  to  a  level  of  25  percent  of 
income.  The  amendment  was  well-in- 
tentioned, because  the  poorest  people  in 
the  projects  were  often  required  to  pay 
the  highest  percentage  of  their  income 
for  housing — much  more  than  welfare 
families  in  many  jurisdictions  could  af- 
ford unless  they  received  food  stamps  to 
enable  them  to  eat  a  nearly  adequate 
diet — ajid  the  food  stamps  are  not  yet 
available  In  every  Jurisdiction— these 
people  had  a  "Hobson's  choice"  of  either 
purchasing  housing  and  very  little  else, 
or  purchasing  food  and  living  In  un- 
imaginable slums. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Congress  for 
years  that  low-Income  tenants  in  pub- 
lic housing  not  be  required  to  pay  more 
than   20   percent   of   their   Income   for 
shelter.  But  many  housing  authorities 
foimd  it  impossible  to  conform  to  this 
standard,  particularly  as  more  and  more 
of  their  public  housing  families   came 
from  the  lowest  income  levels — on  wel- 
fare. Minimum  rents  in  public  housing 
m  St  Louis  and  elsewhere  eventually  rose 
to  a  level  of  50  percent  or  more  of  their 
total   income.  Even  with  food  stamps, 
the  welfare  families  In  our  public  hous- 
ing  projects  have  found   it  impossible 
to   approach   a   minimum    standard   of 
living  for  survival.  Yet,  despite  the  high 
rental  levels  which  the  housing  author- 
ity had  to  impose  In  order  to  meet  op- 
erating costs,  the  authority  has  been  in 
serious  ftnanciaj  Jeopardy,  heading  to- 
ward bankruptcy.  Finally,  the  authority 
acceded  to  community  demands  to  re- 
duce rents  to  the  25-percent  level. 

The  House-passed  bill  had  a  provision 
in  it  Intended  to  help  ameliorate  this 
problem  authorizing  additional  subsi- 
dies to  housing  authorities  to  help  meet 
part  of  their  operating  deficits.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment,  which  went  further  by 
specifying  a  $75  million  added  subsidy, 
promised  much  but  actually  provided 
little,  for,  according  to  the  information 
I  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  none 
of  the  funds  Included  in  that  Senate 
provision  would  have  helped  St.  Louis 
or  any  other  public  housing  authority 
which  had  already  reduced  rents  to  a 
maximum  of  26  percent. 

In  conference,  we  worked  out  new- 
language  which  will  benefit  all  housing 
authorities  unable  to  meet  operating 
costs  out  of  rental  income.  But  this  is 
not  an  automatic  grant  of  funds  merely 
because  an  authority  Is  in  fiscal  trou- 
ble. The  authority  must  take  necessary 
steps  to  upgrade  management  policies 
to  assure  tenant  responalbillty,  so  that 
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the  tragic  specter  of  vandalized  public 
housing  units  and  of  whole  projects  can 
be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  is 
comprehensive  and  explicit  on  this  point, 
and  is  of  such  imr>ortance  to  the  future 
of  public  housing  that  this  language  de- 
serves particular  emphasis  in  connection 
with  om-  consideration  of  the  conference 
report.  Therefore,  I  submit  the  appro- 
priate paragraphs  of  the  Statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
entitled  "Additional  Aid  for  Very  Low- 
Income  Tenants,"  as  follows: 

ADDmoNAi.  Am  lOB  Vest  Low-Income 

Tenants 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  prolvslon  not 
In  the  House  amendment  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 24  to  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937 
authorizing  up  to  $75  mllUon  per  year  in 
contracts  for  annual  rental  assistance  pay- 
ments to  public  housing  agencies  to  cover 
-he  amount  by  which  rental  charges  aUo- 
cated  to  a  unit  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
tenants  Income  and  to  provide  improved 
operating  and  maintenance  services. 

Both  the  Senate  (sec.  206(a))  and  House 
I  sec.  210(a) )  bills  also  contained  a  provision 
making  It  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
has  authority  to  fix  the  amount  of  annual 
contributions  In  excess  of  debt  service  re- 
quirements of  the  project  so  long  as  the  fixed 
contribution  does  not  exceed  the  statutory 
.annual  maximum. 

The  Conference  substitute  retains  the 
basic  concept  of  section  211  of  the  Senate 
bill  by  generally  limiting  rents  that  may  be 
rharged  public  housing  tenants  to  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  Income.  It  provides 
Federal  funds  to  cover  the  amount  by  which 
'he  appropriate  rental  charges  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  income  of  the  tenant  and  to  cover 
the  cost  of  adequate  operating  and  mainte- 
nance services. 

The  conferees  were  concerned,  however 
'hat  in  a  number  of  Jurisdictions  the  bene- 
i'ts  of  limiting  the  rent  which  may  be 
rharged  a  tenant  of  public  housing  would 
not  Inure  to  those  tenants  receiving  public 
v.eifare  assistance,  but  would  be  captured 
hy  the  public  agencies  administering  the 
programs  of  assistance  to  these  famiUes. 

The  conferees  realize  the  ImpractlcabUlty 
of  attempting  to  provide  through  additional 
public  housing  subsidies  the  funding  needed 
•o  make  adequate  the  welfare  payments  pro- 
Mded  by  the  various  States.  The  conferees 
therefore,  have  made  clear  that  the  require- 
ment that  the  rents  fixed  by  public  housing 
agencies    may    not   exceed   one-fourth   of  a 
•enant's  Income  shall  not  apply  in  any  case 
;ii  which  the  Secretary  of  HUD  determines 
•  .lat  limiting  the  rent  of  any  tenant,  or  class 
f  tenants,  win  result  In  a  reduction  In  the 
amount   of  welfare  assistance  which  would 
otherwise    be   provided   to   such   tenant    or 
lass  of  tenants,  by  the  public  agency. 
The  conferees  are  disturbed  by  the  grow- 
ing practice  of  stretching  an  Inadequate  wel- 
:are   budget    by   placing   in   public   housing 
ncreaslng  numbers  of  families  who  cannot 
pay   even   the   operating   costs   of   the   unit 
•hey  occupy   The  conferees  are  hopeful  that 
'vithln  the  context  of  the  welfare  program 
'  ome  means  can  be  found  to  provide  as  much 
•support  for  a  welfare  family  In  public  hous- 
ing as  would  be  provided  for  that  famllyln 
private  housing.  Accordingly,  the  Secretaries 
If  HEW  and  HUD  are  requested  to  study  the 
f'-aslblUty   of   developing   a   uniform   policy 
roncernlng  the  rents  which  shall  be  paid  In 
;  ublic  housing  for  families  whose  rents  come 
from  public  assistance. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  pro- 
visions  on   section   211    of    the   Senate   bill 
which  authorized   $75   million   in   contracte 
for  rental  assistance  payments  under  a  new 
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section  34,  on  the  basis  that  aaslstance  for 
this  purpose  can  be  provided  within  the 
existing  annual  contributions  framework  as 
clarified  by  the  bill,  and  transfer  the  $76 
nUilion  to  the  authorization  for  annual  con- 
tribuUons  contracts  provided  under  section 
10(e)    of  the  U.S.  Housing   Act  of  1937. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  maice  annual  contributions  In 
excess  of  debt  service  requirements  may  be 
used,  to  the  extent  that  the  statutory  an- 
nual maximum  permits,  for  (1 )  payments  to 
cover  exUtlng  operating  deficits  of  public 
housing  agencies  and  enable  them  to  main- 
tain adequate  operating  and  maintenance 
services  and  reswve  funds,  and  (2)  addi- 
tional payments  to  make  up  the  amount 
by  which  the  proportionate  share  of  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  expenses  attributable 
to  a  public  housing  tenant's  dwelling  unit 
exceeds  2S  percent  of  the  tenant's  income. 
The  additional  payments  which  are  con- 
templated in  clause  (2)  above  may  not  t>e 
made  with  respect  to  a  dwelling  unit  un- 
less the  rent  paid  for  the  unit  is  one-fourth 
of  the  tenant's  Income  and  such  payments 
shaU  not  be  provided  to  make  up  any  re- 
duction In  the  amount  of  welfare  assist- 
ance which  Is  provided  to  a  tenant. 

The  committee  is  deeply  concerned  over 
cases  of  lax  management  In  many  public 
housing  projects  which  have  led  to  high 
operating  costs,  deterioration  of  property, 
and  an  intolerable  environment  for  the  fam- 
ilies who  Uve  there.  Among  the  reasons 
given  to  the  committee  to  demonstrate  the 
need  for  additional  subsidies  for  existing 
housing  projects,  a  sliarp  increase  in  vandal- 
ism was  frequently  mentioned  together  with 
a  sharp  Increase  in  crime  which  has  driven 
many  occupants  out  of  the  projects.  Much 
of  the  blame  for  these  conditions  lies  with 
project  managers  and  local  government  offi- 
cials. Too  frequently  individual  projects  have 
flUed  up  with  problem  famlUee  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  with  resulting  vacancy 
rates  which  liave  caused  local  budget 
deficits. 

The  low-rent  public  housing  program  has 
a  fundamental  role  to  play  In  meeting  the 
needs  of  low  income  families  and  a  special 
importance  in  making  possible  urban  re- 
newal and  other  programs  which  result  In 
displacement.  It  would  be  disastrous  If  the 
small  but  growing  nvimber  of  cases  of  mis- 
management imdercut  the  program  by  giving 
rise  to  pubUc  reaction  against  them  and  by 
driving  out  responsible  families  of  low  In- 
come. HUD  should  undertake  promptly  a 
review  of  its  own  local  management  guides 
with  a  view  toward  tightening  them  where 
necessary.  At  the  same  time  it  should  make 
its  own  Inspection  and  review  of  local  prac- 
tices to  assure  that  project  managers  know 
the  standards  expected  of  them  and  fully 
enforce  their  own  regulations,.  Project  man- 
agers who  do  not  enforce  these  standards  are 
not  doing  the  Job  expected  of  them  by  the 
Congress. 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  benefits  of  subsidized  public  housing, 
Including  those  provided  by  this  section,  can- 
not be  achieved  without  tenant  responsibil- 
ity, including  responsibility  for  the  protection 
and  care  of  property.  Irresponsible  tenant 
behavior  Jeopardizes  the  future  of  this  pro- 
gram and  cannot  be  tolerated. 

The  conferees  do  not  Intend  that  all  ten- 
ants in  public  housing  should  pay  25  percent 
of  Income  for  rent.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  giving  local  author- 
ities autonomy  over  this  and  other  tenant 
relationships,  Federal  law  set  as  a  rule  that 
rents  in  public  housing  should  l>e  no  more 
than  one-flfth  of  income.  Regrettably,  up- 
ward pressures  on  local  authority  costs  have 
forced  cities  to  raise  rents.  The  Congress  has 
on  several  occasions  provided  special  addi- 
tional payments  to  malntata  the  low-income 
character  of  public  housing  projects  to  meet 
the  basic  financial  needs  of  local  authorltlea 


through  provisions  such  as  the  supplemen- 
tary $10  per  month  provided  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  and  for  families  of  very  low 
income  and  for  large  famUles.  The  conferees 
wish  to  maace  it  clear  that  nothing  in  this 
or  any  other  section  of  thU  bill  is  Intended 
as  a  substitute  for  such  existing  authorized 
contrlbuttons.  The  additional  $75  million 
authorized  by  section  211  of  the  Senate  bUl 
is  being  provided  as  additional  annual  con- 
tributions contract  authorization  tpecificaliy 
for  the  payments  contemplated  above. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969. 1  commend  the 
gentlemen  of  both  Houses  for  their  fore- 
sight by  including  Insurance  for  losses 
from  water-caused  mudslides  in  the 
flood  insurance  program. 

Mudslides,  resulting  from  accumula- 
tions of  water  on  or  imder  the  ground, 
have  been  particularly  distressing  to  res- 
idents of  California.  The  damages  caused 
by  mudslides  have  been  great — creating 
personal  hardships  and  economic  dis- 
tress to  the  victims  of  this  unforeseen 
disaster. 

Many  factors  have  made  It  imeconom- 
ical  for  the  private  insurance  industry 
alone  to  make  flood  insurance  available 
on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  to 
those  in  need  of  sucn  protection. 

Under  this  act,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  private 
insurance  Industry,  will  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  pooling  risks,  minimizing  costa 
and  distributing  burdens  equitably 
among  those  who  will  be  protected  by 
flood  insurance  and  the  general  public 
I  have  long  felt  that  the  need  for  this 
program  exists.  With  the  lessons  learned 
from  the  flood  insurance  program,  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  would  see  fit  to  ex- 
tend the  program  to  include  earthquake 
insurance,  such  as  I  have  proposed  in 
H.R.   14781. 

Again,  I  commend  the  gentlemen  of 
both  Houses  for  recognizing  the  need  of 
this  program  and  for  taking  swift  action 
in  aiding  in  the  alleviation  of  a  portion 
of  the  distress  caused  by  floods  and  mud- 
slides. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may.  I 
have  several  comments  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  2864,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969. 

Included  in  tlie  report  is  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Brooke,  which 
provides  public  housing  to  tenants  of 
very  low  income  who  would  otherwise 
not  be  able  to  afford  It. 

Seventy-flve  million  a  year  is  author- 
ized for  annual  rental  assistance  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  tenant's  rent 
and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
operate  the  project — including  better 
operating  and  maintenance  services. 

Unfortunately,  the  conferees  did  not 
include  my  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  on  October  22,  1969,  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  House  to  lower  from 
25  percent  to  20  percent  the  part  of  the 
tenant's  income  that  is  spent  for  rent  in 
the  section  236  program  and  in  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

The  section  235  program  allows  the    ' 
owner  of  a  private  home  to  pay  only  20 
percent  of  his  income,  and  he  also  re- 
ceives a  tax  deduction  on  the  Interest 
payments  he  makes. 
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But  the  section  236  renter  not  only 
receives  no  tax  benefit,  but  also  he  Is 
forced  to  pay  25  percent  of  his  income. 

The  same  situation  apphes  to  the  rent 
supplement  program  Rents  are  high, 
and  large  families  have  to  pay  rents  they 
cannot  afford.  My  amendment  would 
have  lowered  the  part  of  the  person's 
income  to  be  paid  from  25  percent  to  20 
percent. 

It  Is  inequitable  to  require  city 
dwellers  who  rent  their  apartments  un- 
der the  section  236  program  or  the  rent 
supplement  program  to  ;^y  more  than 
they  can  afford  Lake  the  .section  235 
homeowners,  they  are  affected  by  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

I  regret  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee did  not  see  fit  to  include  this  in  their 
package.  Unfortunately,  the  problem 
still  exists  And  sooner  or  later  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  correct  it. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion- to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  2864. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Davis  of  Greorgiai.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNTTY    ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  12321*  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr. 
RooNEY  I  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  and  requests  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWsKii   temporarily  assume  the  chair. 

II*    THB    COMMTTTEK    OF   THE    WHOUC 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12321.  with 
Mr  RosTENKowsKi  'Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore' in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
'Mr  Perkins  I  will  be  recognized  for  I'j 
hours,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Ayres'  will  be  recognized  for  1'2  hours. 


The  Chairman  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes 

Within  the  last  few  hours,  opponents 
of  H.R.  12321,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1969,  have  produced  a 
second  version  of  their  substitute  bill 

I  might  as  well  make  it  clear  from  the 
start:  This  second  version  is  as  odious  as 
the  first. 

Neither  can  be  accepted  by  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  the  effort  upon  which 
we  embarked  in  1964  is  worthwhile 

Both  versions  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
economic  opportunity  programs.  Both 
are  calculated  to  destroy  the  concept  of 
community  action — the  most  creative 
and  innovative  development  in  American 
Government  in  our  generation. 

In  its  short  life,  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  been  the  birthplace  of 
a  substantial  number  of  programs  which 
are  now  well  established  and  accepted  on 
both  .sides  of  the  aisle  of  this  House. 

This  is  not  to  .say,  of  course,  that  it 
has  been  without  blemish  Twice,  in  1966 
and  1967.  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  Congress  itself  acted 
to  rectify  faults  that  became  apparent  as 
the  new  machiner\'  settled  into  its  work. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that,  much  earlier 
in  the  year,  we  could  lay  before  this 
House  a  bill  to  extend  the  basic  legisla- 
tion, and  to  provide  for  such  construc- 
tive amendments  as  were  necessary  to 
insure  the  orderly  operation  of  the  OEO 
programs. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  events  have  ren- 
dered that  procedure  both  impossible 
and  useless. 

Today  we  are  obliged  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  not  so  much  on  perfecting  the 
operation  of  OEO.  as  simply  on  saving 
Its  life. 

For  there  is  no  blinking  at  the  fact 
that  in  carrying  out  the  directives  given 
to  it  by  Congress,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  made  enemies.  That  is 
one  measure  of  its  success. 

Those  enemies  have  a  goal  toward 
which  they  have  pushed  since  the  day 
OEOs  potential  was  first  recognized. 
That  goal  has  been  and  is  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  agency  and  its  major 
programs. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  goal  of  those 
who  support  the  substitute  measure  to  be 
put  before  us.  But  I  would  caution  my 
colleagues  to  look  carefully  at  the  prob- 
able conseouences  of  a  successful  effort  to 
pass  the  .substitute.  I  place  my  confidence 
in  the  hundreds  of  community  leaders 
acrcss  this  country  who  have  indicated 
their  belief  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
that  the  substitute  spells  disaster  for 
their  local  efforts. 

If  this  effort  to  substitute  succeeds. 
Members  of  this  House  may  just  as  well 
say  goodbye  to  a  coordinated  national 
effort  to  better  the  economic  lot  of  the 
poor.  We  shall  not  have  to  waste  more 
breath  in  talking  about  "community  ac- 
tion '  or  "maximum  feasible  participa- 
tion of  the  poor.  "  We  shall  not  have  to 
say  any  more  about  "local  determina- 
tion '  or  "local  initiative." 

A  vote  for  this  substitute  will  have  said 
it  all.  And,  the  Congress  will  have  turned 
its  back  on  the  most  innovative,  con- 


structive approach  taken  to  date  toward 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

Five  years  is  but  a  little  time  for  an 
undertaking  so  broad.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  not  that  the  goals  we  estab- 
lished are  yet  unreached.  The  marvel 
is  that  OEO  has  made  any  discernible 
progress  at  aU — and  It  has  certainly 
done  that. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  record  of 
accomplishment  over  the  past  5  years. 

OEO.  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
was  the  initiator  of  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. That  program  has  now  served 
more  than  3.3  million  of  the  country's 
neediest  children,  and  has  provided  new 
employment  and  training  opportunities 
for  over  100,000  people.  It  is  accepted 
everywhere  as  a  great  step  forward  In 
the  handling  of  the  problems  of  child 
development. 

OEO  was  also  the  initiator  of  the  legal 
ser\ices  program.  Under  that  program, 
nearly  2,000  lawTers  are  now  providing 
legal  assistance  to  over  800.000  poor 
people  a  year. 

OEO  also  developed  the  Upward  Bound 
program.  That  program  has  enabled  50,- 
000  young  men  and  women  to  prepare 
themselves  to  enter  college — young  men 
and  women  for  whom  college  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  possible. 

OEO  began  the  Foster  Grandparents 
program,  under  which  3.000  of  the  elderly 
poor  have  been  given  opportunities  to 
earn  money  by  helping  institutionalized 
children. 

OEO  also  developed  comprehensive 
health  centers.  Today  49  of  these  centers 
are  bringing  comprehensive  medical 
care  to  300,000  poor. 

OEO's  programs  for  American  Indians 
have  begun  to  move  us  away  from  the 
patronizing  paternalism  which  has  so 
long  characterized  the  Federal  relation- 
ships with  the  Indian  tribes. 

OEO  has  funded  some  2,800  neighbor- 
hood service  centers.  These  centers 
bring  needed  social  services,  or  reliable 
information  on  where  to  get  them,  to 
some  3.500.000  low-Income  persons. 

And.  OEO's  income  maintenance  ex- 
periments, universally  regarded  as  rep- 
resenting the  best  of  experimentation  in 
handling  the  problems  of  poverty,  were 
the  forerunner  of  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posals in  the  welfare  area. 

In  the  manpower  area,  as  well,  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  5  years  of 
the  poverty  program. 

Two  and  one  quarter  million  youths 
from  low-income  families  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Private  Industry  has  received  support 
to  train  nearly  270.444  hard-core  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  adults  in  the 
JOBS  program. 

Approximately  70,000  people  are  en- 
rolled in  comprehensive  employment 
programs. 

Nearly  37,000  older  persons  from  sev- 
erally distressed  rural  areas  have  ob- 
tained jobs  and  training  through  Oper- 
ation Mainstream. 

And,  10,000  poor  have  found  opportu- 
nities for  advancement  in  the  New  Ca- 
reers program. 

Despite  this  record,  some  in  this  House 
would  kill  OEO  outright,  and  have  the 
courage  to^say  so.  Others  would  like  to 
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see  it  wrecked,  but  would  do  the  job  by 
indirection. 

Still  others,  would  keep  it  alive  and  out 
in  front,  like  a  puppet  mandarin,  but 
with  sharply  reduced  role  and  limited 
effectiveness. 

Then  there  are  others  who  would  sim- 
ply want  the  States  to  run  the  programs. 
But  their  uncertainty  over  just  how  the 
States  are  going  to  do  this  is  evidenced 
by  last-minute  changes  in  the  draft  sub- 
stitute which  was  first  displayed  last 
week. 

Now.  with  a  coalition  of  Interests  like 
that,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  sub- 
stitute Is  a  patchwork  of  compromise 

painfully  explicit  In  one  version,  foggy 
and  indefinite  in  the  next.  The  same 
variations  in  clarity  occur  from  section 
to  section  within  any  given  version. 

Nor  is  it  sui-prislng.  Mr.  Chairman 
that  a  plan  like  this  was  hatched  up 
in  the  dark,  kept  secret  from  the  com- 
mittee that  has  oversight  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  announced — but  not  re- 
leased— at  a  press  conference  less  than 
24  hours  before  it  was  scheduled  to  be 
considered  by  the  House  last  week. 

It  is  equally  unremarkable  that  the  re- 
vised version,  too,  was  kept  secret  and  out 
of  sight  while  the  Members  of  this  House 
busied  themselves  for  a  week  on  version  I. 
This  is  a  strange  way  to  legislate,  par- 
ticularly on  a  program  as  broad  and 
far  reaching  as  this. 

The  action  contemplated  by  the  substi- 
tute—either version— is  nothing  less  than 
a  disavowal  of  the  basic  philosophy  that 
has  underlain  the  economic  opportunity 
legislation  from  the  start. 

That  philosophy  has  been  simply  stated 
In  two  words  "community  action." 

It  embodies  a  concerted  effort  to 
mashal  local  resources— both  human 
and  financial,  private  and  governmen- 
tal—to solve  local  problems.  It  assumes 
that  local  people  are  rational.  Intelligent 
beings,  competent  to  work  out  their  own 
problems  if  they  have  the  necessary  tech- 
nical services  available  to  them.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  affluent. 
All  of  this  Is  tossed  overboard  by  the 
Johnny-come-lately  substitutes.  This 
latest  proposal  makes  a  mockery  of  con- 
cepts such  as  "participation  of  the  poor  " 
■  participation  of  locally  elected  officials'" 
and  "local  control"  of  economic  opportu- 
nity programs. 

We  delude  ourselves  if  we  think  the 
substitute  proposals  are  simply  a  "re- 
structuring" of  community  action  They 
destroy  community  action. 

In  essence,  the  substitutes  would  turn 
the  whole  range  of  community  action 
programs  over  to  the  Governors  of  the  50 
States.  It  delivers  into  the  hands  of  the 

State    economic    opportunity    offices 

that  is,  plainly  speaking,  the  Governors— 
a  stranglehold  over  local  initiative  and 
local  participation. 

The  State  domination  implicit  in  the 
substitutes  is  so  broad  and  so  loosely 
bridled  that  local  agencies  become  cap- 
tives of  the  Governors'  every  whim,  bias 
or  caprice. 

The  5 -year  experiment  In  local  initia- 
tive, local  decision,  and  local  control 
would  become  a  program  of  the  Gover- 
nors, by  the  Governors,  and  for  the  Gov- 
ernors. 
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Now,  the  argument  is  made  by  some 
sponsors  of  the  substitutes  that  although 
the  State  offices  have  broad  latitude  in 
approving  or  disapproving  applications 
sent  in  by  local  agencies,  the  OEO  direc- 
tor may  stUl  override.  But  this  override  Is 
based  upon  a  finding  by  the  Director  that 
approval  would  strengthen  the  overall 
program  plan  of  a  local  community  ac- 
tion agency. 

This  appears  to  be  a  considerable  de- 
parture from  the  version  which  we  had 
the  privilege  of  studying  for  the  past 
week.  Under  that  draft,  the  override 
would  have  been  based  on  a  finding  by 
the  Director  that  disapproval  would  seri- 
ously weaken  the  overall  program  plan. 

Now,  this  new  approach,  in  a  more  re- 
cent draft,  appears  to  offer  some  meas- 
ure of  protection  for  local  initiative  and 
local  control. 

But  in  the  context  of  the  overall  thrust 
of  the  substitute  proposals,  the  new  veto 
authority  for  States  offices  is  clearly  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  State  role  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  this  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  local  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  implications  of  var- 
ious sections  of  the  substitute  go  far,  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  community  action 
programs,  operating  in  some  obscure 
county  or  town  in  some  remote  section  of 
the  land.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
JOBS,  all  title  I  manpower  programs — in 
fact,  all  programs  funded  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act— wiU  be  affected 
by  this  far-reaching  proposal. 

The  proposed  new  section  251(b)(2) 
reqmresthat  the  Director  give  each  State 
office  adTSnce  notice  of  the  proposed  ap- 
proval or  funding  of  any  appUcation  for 
assistance  under  any  title  of  the  act,  and 
that  the  State  office  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  upon  such  proposed 
approval  or  funding. 

The  proposed  new  section  251(b)(3) 
requires  the  Director  to  afford  the  State 
office  other  opportunities  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  play  an  affirmative  role  in  all 
programs  financed  by  the  act.  This,  I 
need  not  remind  you,  includes  title  I 
manpower  programs. 

Considering  these  actions  together,  the 
Governors  are  given  a  vast  and  Indefi- 
nitely bounded  authority  over  all  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs.  It  stops 
short  of  giving  the  Governors  an  abso- 
lute veto,  but  this  House  should  be  aware 
that  it  is  a  giant  step  In  that  direction 
In  a  sense,  this  whole  substitute  ap- 
proach is  a  remarkable  gesture  because 
It  assigns  to  the  States  a  role  which  the 
States  themselves  have  never  shown 
great  eagerness  to  accept. 

Two  years  ago,  we  made  substantial 
changes  in  the  structure  of  community 
action  programs  in  the  Green  amend- 
ment. But  we  took  great  care  to  see  that 
the  feature  of  local  control  was  preserved 
We  made  it  possible  for  States  to  substan- 
tially Increase  their  participation  in  the 
great  program  of  grassroots  action. 

Even  this  did  not  result  in  any  great 
rush  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  become 
heavily  involved. 

Daniel  Yankelovich,  Inc.,  a  firm  en- 
gaged to  study  implementation  of  the 
Green  amendment,  came  to  this  conclu- 
sion after  interviewing  State  officials : 

Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  states  never 
seriously    considered     designating    a    state 


agency   as   CAA.   The   commitment   to   local  i 

initiative  was  strong  in  these  slates    (Hear-  I  I 

ings,  Vol.  2,  P.  1324)  \l 


This  fact  was,  interestingly  enough 
Placed  m  the  hearing  record  by  a  spokes- 
man for  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  74  percent  of  the 
States,  apparently  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
isting arrangement,  is  a  rather  healthy 
expression  of  opinion. 

It  fortifies  my  own  feeling  that  the 
current  effort  to  make  the  antipoverty 
program  a  State  operation  stems  from 
a  very  narrow  base. 

Obviously,  there  was  no  great  rush  on 
the  part  of  States  or  their  Governors  to 
come  before  either  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  or  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, pressing  for  an  approach  such  as 
that  envisioned  by  the  substitute  I 
would  have  been  happy  to  hear  anyone 
who  came. 

The  only  Governor  who  asked  to  come 
was  the  Governor  of  my  own  State,  who 
decided  in  November  that  he  didn't  like 
the  President's  bUl.  I  was  delighted  to 
invite  him,  and  even  he  told  us: 

I  don't  want  control  of  the  OEO  programs. 

If  this  substitute  is  adopted,  we  wIlTEe 
saying  to  the  poor,  to  local  officials  and 
to  the  country  that  we  have  lost  faith 
in  local  democracy— that  we  no  longer 
have  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  local 
people  to  formulate  solutions  to  their  own 
problems. 

We  have  required  in  preivous  OEO 
legislation  that  20  percent  of  the  total 
f undmg  of  CAP  agencies  come  from  local 
sources.  The  other  80  percent,  of  course 
was  Federal  funds. 

The  substitute  proposal  sets  up  a  re- 
markable situation  whereby  the  State 
government  not  only  could  tell  a  local 
CAP  agency  how  to  spend  the  Federal 
money— but  how  to  spend  its  own  local 
money  as  well. 

That  does  not  square  with  the  long- 
held  theory  that  local  people  know  how 
to  spend  their  funds  better  than  anyone 
else — be  it  the  State  government  or  the 
Federal  Government. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  philosophy 
has  developed  that  the  poor  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  decisions  affecting  pro- 
grams for  them. 

We  insisted  that  this  not  be  a  token 
voice,  but  a  real  and  far-reaching  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  programs 
and  policies. 

More  than  once  this  body  has  stood 
up  for  the  principle  of  "maximum  feasi- 
ble participation  of  the  poor."  We  have 
written  into  the  law  itself  the  require- 
ment that  at  least  one-third  of  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  community  action  agen- 
cies be  of  the  poor. 

Here,  again,  those  who  come  forward 
with  this  substitute  proposal — either  ver- 
sion—have turned  their  backs  on  this 
broad  principle.  Some  who  have  stood  on 
this  floor  and  successfully  fought  for  it, 
now  seem  willing  and  eager  to  cast  It 
aside. 

The  substitute  establishes  State  boards 
or  councils  to  advise  and  oversee  "com- 
munity action,"  if  it  can  stiU  be  called 
that.  There  is  no  requirement  that  these 
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ooimcUs  be  structured  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple. Nothing  says  that  one- third  of  the 
membership  shall  be  poor.  Nothing  says 
that  one- third  shall  be  elected  officials. 

I  am  frankly  surprised  and  saddened 
that  the  principle  has  been  ab«uidoned 
so  lightly. 

As  I  understand  the  most  recent  sub- 
stitute proposal — at  any  rate  one  of  the 
most  recent — States  which  opt  to  carry 
out  a  developmental  and  coordinating 
program  for  rural  and  urban  community 
action  begin  with  a  clean  slate.  Virtu- 
ally everything  that  has  gone  before  is 
wiped  away. 

If  the  State  plan  does  not  Include  a 
Headstart-lype  program,  then  Headstart 
may  not  exist  as  far  sts  that  State  Is 
concerned. 

If  the  State — meaning  the  Oovemor — 
decides  to  omit  neighborhood  services 
centers  or  consumer  education  programs 
from  its  plan  for  one  reason  or  another, 
then  the  possibility  of  a  neighborhood 
service  center  or  a  consumer  education 
program  wjU  not  exist  there. 

So  a.  goe5_all  down  the  line.  The  views 
of  the  poor  people  in  the  community  and 
the  insights  of  elected  local  officials  are 
severely  limited  by  the  content  of  the 
State  plan. 

The  danger  I  see  Is  that  If  a  city  de- 
cides It  needs  a  Headstart  program  in  a 
State  that  does  not  encompass  Head- 
start  in  Its  plan,  then  the  children  of 
that  city  may  be  effectively  foreclosed. 

If  the  local  elected  officials  of  an  Im- 
poverished area  decide  they  want  and 
need  a  consumer  education  program, 
they  are  obliged  to  do  without  It  If  It 
isn't  In  the  State  plan. 

I  happen  to  be  a  strong  States  rights 
advocate.  I  believe  in  the  authority  of 
States  to  act  affirmatively  In  the  public 
mterest.  But  I  do  not  want  to  give  any 
Governor  or  any  State  office  the  author- 
ity to  deprive  little  children  of  a  Head- 
start  program,  when  .some  other  child 
just  across  the  State  line  can  enjoy  It. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  give 
any  Governor  the  right  to  deprive  the 
poor  people  of  any  area  of  his  State  of 
the  benefits  of  a  consumer  education 
program  simply  out  of  pique  and  spite. 

This  15  not  what  we  mean  by  States 
rights. 

I  have  heard  that  the  new  draft  would 
allow  the  Director  to  reserve  funds  to 
support  title  n  activities  and  projects 
which  are  not  scheduled  for  under  the 
State  plan. 

As  It  has  been  described  to  me.  even 
if  90  percent  of  the  local  community 
action  agencies  of  the  State  are  dis- 
saliisfied  with  the  direction  and  design 
of  the  State  program,  the  Director  still 
may  reserve  for  Independent  funding 
no  more  than  25  percent  of  the  State 
allotment  for  title  n. 

He  may  do  this  only  upon  a  finding 
that  failure  to  fund  would  result  in  a 
substantial  disruption  of  the  effort  to 
eliminate  poverty  in  the  particular  State, 
or  upon  a  finding  that  such  funding  Is 
necessary  to  assist  special  emphasis 
programs. 

On  the  surface,  this  revised  language 
appears  to  provide  a  broader  basis  for 
independent  funding  But  here  again, 
when  it  is  considered  In  the  context  of 
the  entire  thrust  of  the  substitute  toward 


wider  and  more  effective  involvement  of 
the  Governors,  the  new  authority  can 
only  be  Interpreted  as  further  limiting 
the  prerogatives  of  the  local  communi- 
ties. 

The  Director  may  fund  Independently 
a  program  or  progrsons  which  have  been 
determined  at  the  Federal  level  to  be 
Important. 

The  Director  may  fund  independently 
a  program  or  programs  which  have  Im- 
plications for  State  efforts  to  eliminate 
poverty. 

But  the  Director  may  not  independ- 
ently fund  an  individual  community's 
locally  conceived  and  locally  designed 
program. 

While  this  concerns  and  distresses  me, 
it  does  not  surprise  me.  for  it  is  consist- 
ent with  the  philosophy  of  those  who 
wish  to  eliminate  the  local  community's 
Involvement  in  the  antlpoverty  program. 

I  submit  that  the  substitutes  are  not  a 
forward  step,  nor  a  conservative  step. 
They  are  a  move  to  jimk  the  investment 
the  Nation  has  already  made  and  to  deny 
the  experience  gained  during  the  past  5 
years. 

The  new  administration  has  concluded 
that  the  existing  statutory  authority 
provides  an  adequate  base  for  building  on 
this  record.  Both  the  President  and  his 
GEO  Director  have  indicated  their  deter- 
termination  to  do  so. 

The  administration  bill  provided  for  a 
2 -year  extension  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  without  amendments,  with  an 
authorization  of  $2,048  billion  for  the 
current  year.  The  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  has  reported  that  bill, 
with  some  amendments.  The  committee 
amendments  add  new  provisions  which 
would  emphasize  and  strengthen  Head- 
start  and  Follow  Through.  Operation 
Mainstream  and  New  Careers,  and  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program.  There  are  also  three  relatively 
minor  amendments  of  a  clarifying  na- 
ture. 

Under  the  committee  amendments. 
Operation  Mainstream  and  New  Careers 
are  removed  from  title  I-B  and  given 
special,  separate  status  in  a  new  part  E 
of  title  I.  In  addition,  the  committee  spe- 
ciflcaUy  earmarked  $110  million  for  these 
two  programs.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $54.7  million  over  the  admin- 
istration request. 

The  New  Careers  program,  which  la 
expected  to  "eceive  above  $50  million  of 
the  $110  million  under  this  new  part, 
IS  designed  to  provide  jobs  for  poor  peo- 
ple in  a  manner  that  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity to  advance  and  make  careers 
in  public  service  employment.  It  has 
had  demonstrated  success  in  helping 
poor  people — many  of  them  former  wel- 
fare clients — to  achieve  economic  self- 
sufflclency.  We  believe  that  experience 
under  the  program  warrants  Its  expan- 
sion. 

Operation  Mainstream  is  a  program 
to  provide  work  experience  for  chroni- 
cally unemployed  poor  adults  who  have 
no  reasonable  prospects  for  other  full- 
time  employment  and  who  are  unable 
to  secure  employment  or  training  as- 
sistance m  other  programs.  It  enables 
enroUees  to  obtain  meaningful  employ- 
ment m  socially  useful  projects,  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  it  Is  an  excellent 


means  for  restoring  self-respect.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  enrollees  have  found 
regular  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  skills 
gained  while  working  in  the  program, 
and  this  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
program  is  designed  for  those  older  per- 
sona with  very  poor  employment  pros- 
pects. Again,  we  believe  that  expansion 
IS  warranted. 

The  committee's  amendments  also 
add  $188.3  million  to  the  administration 
request  for  Headstart  and  Follow 
Through  programs.  It  is  expected  that 
$126  million  of  this  addition  would  be 
uaed  for  Headstart.  and  the  remaining 
$62  million  for  Follow  Through. 

The  administration  is  ccnunitted  to 
converting  some  of  the  summer  Head- 
start  programs  to  full-year  programs, 
but  the  administration  budget  does  not 
provide  additional  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  result  Is  that  the  admlnlsrtra- 
tlon  proposes  to  serve  184,000  fewer 
children  in  the  current  fiscal  year  than 
the  number  served  In  fiscal  1969.  The 
additional  funds  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee will  not  fully  compensate  for  the 
additional  cost  of  converting  to  a  full- 
year  program,  but  they  will  reduce  the 
impact  on  the  number  of  children  who 
can  be  served.  The  number  of  children 
now  served  by  the  program  is  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  number  who 
could  profitably  be  enrolled. 

Evaluation  of  the  Headstart  program 
sugge«^,  however,  that  much  of  its 
benetn  may  be  lost  if  there  la  not  ade- 
quate followup  in  the  early  years  of 
elementary  education.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  committee  propoees  to  double 
the  administration's  budget  for  the 
PoUow  Through  program. 

The  third  major  committee  amend- 
ment adds  a  new  title  X  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  authorizing  programs 
to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  present  emer- 
gency food  and  medical  services 
program. 

The  committee  bill  adds  $62  million  to 
the  $30  million  which  the  administration 
has  budgeted  for  emergency  food  suid 
medical  services.  We  are  told  that  the 
Congress  will  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  this  year  on  the  administration's 
proposals  for  reform  of  the  food  stamp 
system.  In  the  absence  of  an  opportunity 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  food 
progrsuns  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  we  believe  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  make  adequate 
funds  available  under  the  flexible  au- 
thority contained  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
does  not  make  structural  changes  in  the 
way  that  economic  opportunity  programs 
are  administered.  It  Is  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides essentially  for  continuity  of  the 
legislative  authority  under  which  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs  are  carried 
out.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
we  do  not  anticipate  Important  changes 
in  the  way  these  programs  are  admin- 
istered. It  means  only  that  the  majority 
of  the  ccMnmittee  believes  that  the  de- 
ficiencies In  the  poverty  program  have 
not  been  caused  by  the  absence  of  an 
adequate  statutory  base.  We  agree  with 
the  administration  that  needed  changes 
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can  be  brought  about  under  existing  law. 
Moreover,  we  fear  that  substantiai 
changes  in  the  structure  of  these  pro- 
grams would  be  disruptive,  and  would 
not  be  conducive  to  an  orderly  program 
of  improving  their  administration. 

I  mentioned  earlier.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  2  years  ago.  in  December  1967,  we 
did  make  very  substantial  changes  In  the 
structure  of  these  programs.  The  major 
titles  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
were  completely  rewritten  at  that  time. 
We  provided  for  a  substantial  expan- 
sion of  work  and  training  programs  to 
include  servioes  for  the  adult  poor,  and 
we  introduced  the  concept  of  a  com- 
munity work  and  training  program  under 
the  sponsorship  of  a  single  local  agency. 
We  provided  for  a  complete  restructur- 
ing of  community  action  agencies,  and 
for  increased  roles  for  State  and  local 
governments. 

We  also  provided  for  better  evaluation 
of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs 
We  wrote  a  good  bill  in  1967,  and  It  has 
proved  Its  effectiveness. 

If  the  contemplated  reforms  which  we 
wrote  into  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  in  1967  have  not  been  fully  Imple- 
mented, there  Is  no  indication  that  we 
need  more  law. 

We  simply  need  more  administration. 
And  our  former  coUeague.  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 
has  committed  himself  to  the  task  of 
making  the  present  legislation  work.  It 
i.s  my  belief  that  we  owe  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfill  the  commitment. 

During  hearings  on  the  GEO  legisla- 
tion last  spring,  Mr.  James  Martin,  rep- 
r^enting  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference, testified  that  what  was  needed 
was  not  new  legislation,  but  adequate 
implementation  of  existing  legislation. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  Mr.  Martin's 
testimony,  which  aw)ears  on  page  1379, 
volume  2,  of  the  hearings  on  the  antl- 
ixjverty  legislation: 

The  recommendations  of  the  States  con- 
cerning the  OBO  programs  are  all  positive. 
.No  state  even  suggests  that  the  programs  be 
abandoned,  none  suggests  that  the  States 
take  over"  the  program  and  those  States 
that  desire  to  administer  the  progmm  agree 
rhat  Federal  guidelines  to  protect  the  In- 
terests and  participation  of  the  poor.  State 
financial  assistance,  and  State  planning  and 
coordination  machinery  are  prerequisites  to 
State  administration. 
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•Another  major  criticism  that  has  been 
made  has  been  of  the  failure  to  provide 
lor  solid,  unbiased  evaluation  of  program 
results.  We  provided  the  statutory  basis 
for  such  evaluation  in  the  1967  amend- 
ments, but  the  results  are  so  far  disap- 
pointing. Director  Rumsfeld  has  left  no 
room  for  doubt  about  his  commitment  to 
honest,  searching,  objective  evaluations. 
Existing  law  provides  all  the  authority 
that  is  needed.  Let  us  give  him  the  oppor- 
fjnity. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that 
tnere  is  in  this  body  an  abiding  concern 
that  some  of  the  poverty  programs  may 
t>e  contributing  to  the  divisive  tendencies 
m  our  society  rather  than  those  that  tend 
to  unite  us.  For  all  the  good  that  this 
program  has  done — and  it  unquestion- 
ably has  done  a  great  deal  of  good— this 
!^  a  legitimate  matter  of  concern.  Once 
again,  however,  it  Is  not  the  result  of  lack 


of  adequate  statutory  authority.  The  Di- 
rector has  asked  for  no  additional  powers 
and  needs  no  additional  powers  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  He  has  recognized  the 
problem,  and  he  has  expressed  his  com- 
mitment to  deal  with  It— to  make  this  a 
program  that  builds  bridges  rather  than 
one  that  aUenates  the  poor  from  the  rest 
of  society.  I  should  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  would  find  it  in 
problem,  and  he  has  expressed  his  com- 
mitment by  this  administration  could  be 
taken  at  face  value.  Let  us  give  him  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  5  years  ago  we  set  out 
upon  a  dynamic  and  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent approach  to  solving  the  problems 
of  the  poor  in  this  country.  It  was  differ- 
ent because  we  dared  to  say:  "Let  us  let 
the  poor  people,  the  local  communities 
decide  what  they  need  to  get  out  of  pov- 
erty. And  then  let's  use  the  resources  of 
the  Nation  to  help  them." 

That  action  was  necessary  because  ex- 
isting social  and  governmental  agencies 
had  not  done  the  job  previously  The 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  had 
not  done  It,  although  the  Federal  pro- 
grams had  helped  immeasurably.  Cer- 
tainly the  States  had  not  done  anything 
of  spectacular  success  in  that  field  The 
local  communities  and  the  poor  them- 
selves had  not  done  it.  because  no  one 
had  ever  before  enlisted  them  in  an  over- 
all, coordinated  national  policy  effort. 

It  was  a  courageous  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  and  on  the  incumbent 
administration  5  years  ago.  Although 
some  progress  has  been  achieved,  much 
work  remains  to  be  done. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
it  has  the  courage  to  carry  on  the  effort. 
I  believe  the  same  kind  of  courage  re- 
sides in  this  House. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  am  a  little  con- 
fused. I  hope  the  gentleman  can  clarify 
a  situation  I  am  particularly  and  directly 
Interested  In,  because  I  also  would  like 
to  get  clarification  from  the  other  side. 
I  am  responsible  for  a  program  known 
as  the  family  emergency  loan  program, 
which  was  Inaugurated  4  years  ago.  It 
has  been  funded  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty  and  is  in  operation 
now  and  has  proved  highly  successful. 
I  shall  give  the  gentleman  an  idea,  for 
a  second,  of  what  it  has  done. 

I  got  a  letter  from  a  nurse  In  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.,  who  could  get  a  job  in  a 
hospital  if  she  had  $40  to  buy  a  pair  of 
space  shoes.  She  went  to  the  office  of 
the  family  emergency  loan  program,  bor- 
rowed $40,  bought  a  pair  of  space  shoes, 
got  the  job,  and  paid  the  money  back. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
this  program  of  which  I  speak— and 
there  are  other  Instances  of  similar  loans 
made— will  of  necessity  be  referred  to 
any  State  agency  or  any  Governor  be- 
fore it  can  be  continued  or  funded 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  certainly  will.  If 
there  is  a  State  plan  submitted,  your 
program  may  never  see  the  light  of  day 
again.  If  the  State  plan  does  not  Incor- 
porate your  program.  It  wUl  not  be 
funded. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  As  one  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chamnan  for  supporting  the  position 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  at 
least  as  Initially  submitted.  As  the  chair- 
man will  recall,  the  President  on  four 
occasions  said  that  he  was  for  a  straight 
2-year     extension,     without     crippling 
amendments. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  right 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  inforsned  the  President  that  the  sub- 
stitute is  A  crippling  amendment.  I  see 
no  difference  between  the  second  sub- 
stitute and  the  first  substitute  in  sub- 
stance. The  Director  of  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  not  for  the  first 
or  second  substitute. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  support 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  compliment  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  remarks.  I  am  hopeful  that  later 
this  afternoon  we  will  have  support  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Director  of  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimlty. 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  we  conducted 
the  most  comprehensive  hearings  that 
have  ever  been  conducted  on  the  poverty 
program.  Every  Member  of  Congress  who 
wanted  to  bring  witnesses  before  the* 
committee  had  that  opportunity  up  until 
we  closed  the  hearings  on  June  9. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  * 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Briefly. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Will  my  chairman  tell 
me  in  regard  to  those  five  volumes  of 
hearings  as  to  who  the  parties  were  that 
testified? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  right.  I  invite  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  look  through 
the  index  of  the  five  volumes  of  hearings 
That  wm  reveal  that  the  committee 
heard  testimony  from  a  great  variety  of 
witnesses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  I  have  said,  the 
entire  thrust  of  the  substitute  is  to  in- 
cij^ase  the  involvement  of  the  Governors 
in  ^  antlpoverty  program.  The  new 
authSrity  ,oan  only  be  interpreted  as 
further  limiting  the  prerogatives  of  local 
communities. 

That  is  what  it  does.  Now  listen  to 
this. 

Without  regard  to  the  State  plan,  the 
Director  may  fimd  special  emphasis 
programs  out  of  the  one-fourth  reserva- 
tion of  tiUe  n  funds.  Or,  if  the  Direc- 
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tor  finds  that  the  failure  to  fund  would 
result  in  a  substantial  disruption  in  the 
State  to  eliminate  poverty,  he  may  in- 
dependently fund. 

Now  to  me  this  particular  provision 
indicates  the  greatest  fallacy  in  the  pro- 
posal. The  Director  may  fund  independ- 
ently programs  which  are  considered 
at  the  Federal  level  to  have  special  signi- 
ficance He  may  fund  independently  pro- 
grams which  have  implications  for  the 
overall  effort  in  the  State  to  elunlnate 
poverty 

But  the  Director  may  not  mdepend- 
ently  fund  individual  community  locally 
conceived  and  locally  designed  programs 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota whether  under  this  langxiage 
there  is  any  opting  out  provision  so  that 
a  program  of  a  local  commimity  may  be 
Independently  funded? 

Mr  QtJIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUll^.  The  provision  of  the  sub- 
stitute permits  the  State  to  assume  ad- 
mmistrative  responsibility  presently  held 
in  the  regional  ofHces  Smce  there  is  no 
optmg  out  from  the  retjional  office,  there 
would  be  no  opting  out  from  that  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  handled  by 
the  State  which  would  only  go  to  him  if 
he  asked  for  a  director  to  approve 

So  as  far  as  the  opting  out  in  the  pres- 
ent act.  It  only  occurs  when  the  State 
decides  to  become  a  community  action 
agency 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  een- 
tleman  from  Kentucky  has  e.xpired 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes 

Under  existins?  law  the  Governor  has 
a  veto  over  all  community  action  pro- 
grams. 

Under  the  -.ubstitute  however  when 
there  is  a  State  plan  :t  may  wipe  out 
programs  at  the  local  level  Where  there 
is  a  State  plan  which  nothmg  down  does 
not  provide  for  neighborhood  service 
centers  there  will  be  no  funds  for  such 
centers  The  State  will  control  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  QUIE  The  problem  you  raise  is  a 
problem  that  existed  in  the  1967  amend- 
ments that  you  supported  which  permits 
under  the  act.  a  State  to  become  a  com- 
munity action  agen(;y  We  do  not  Kive 
them  additional  authority 

Mr  PERKINS  We  provided  an  optmg- 
out  provision  in  1965. 

Mr  QUIE  No 

Mr  PERKINS  Yes.  we  did. 

Mr  QUIE.  Will  the  i^entleman  yield 
further .' 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  QUIE  You  gave  them  an  opting - 
out  provision  and  that  opting-out  pro- 
vision still  exists.  If  a  State  chooses  to  be 
a  community  action  program  or  agency, 
it  IS  not  removed 

The  OEO  program  in  a  State  may  be- 
come a  CAP  agency  That  is  why  none 
did.  Some  wanted  to  be  and  the  OEO 
provided  that  they  can  do  it 

We  have  not  changed  that  language  in 
the  1967  act  that  you  supported,  but 
rather  they  permitted  the  States  that 
would  desire   to  assume   adnunistrative 


responsibility  that  presently  resides  in 
the  regional  offices. 

That  is  the  extent  to  which  that  part 
of  the  substitute  that  you  referred  to 
applies. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Let  me  answer  by  stat- 
ing to  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
the  substitute  supersedes  and  it  usurps 
the  prerogatives  of  the  local  commu- 
nities. Under  the  67  amendments,  they 
had  the  authority  to  opt  out  and  make 
their  applications  even  though  the  State 
had  elected  to  become  a  CAP 

Any  local  community  that  so  desired — 
we  stressed  local  control— had  the  right 
to  opt  out.  But  that  has  been  eflfectively 
precluded  if  a  State  plan  is  submitted. 
We  have  completely  destroyed  the  opt- 
ing-out  provision  The  local  communities 
are  placed  at  the  mercy— lock,  stock,  and 
barrel — of  the  Governors  of  the  States. 

Now  you  may  say  there  is  one  excep- 
tion— special  emphasis — yes.  And  an- 
other exception  is  where  the  Director 
finds  a  disruption  in  the  overall  State 
efTort  to  eliminate  poverty. 

Agam  you  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
State.  Remember  also  that  the  State  dis- 
burses the  mon^  and  many  local  com- 
mimities  may  be  forced  to  abandon  pro- 
grams which  they  think  have  a  high 
priority. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chan-man,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  wonder  if 
the  chairman  could  give  us  one  single 
instance  in  the  entire  United  States 
where  any  city  or  county  or  any  local 
communiy  action  agency  opted  the 
power. 

Mr  PERKINS  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  as  she  knows,  there 
IS  no  State  that  is  now  .serving  as  a  com- 
mumty  action  agency  According  to  the 
study  which  the  repre.sentatives  of  the 
Governors  presented  to  the  committee, 
the  States  do  not  want  to  serve  as  com- 
munity action  agencies  We  are  trying  to 
force  something  onto  them.  The  right  of 
the  State  to  be  a  CAP  has  been  in  the  law 
since  1967.  as  has  been  the  Hawkins 
amendment  that  permitted  local  com- 
munities or  local  community  action  agen- 
cies to  opt  out  in  the  event  a  State  did 
take  over. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  When  you  ad- 
mit that  no  single  community  action 
agency  in  the  entire  United  States  during 
the  last  2  years  the  law  has  been  in  effect 
has  ever  opted  out,  then  you  would  also 
agree,  would  you  not.  that  OEO  acted 
outside  the  law  when  they  issued  a  regu- 
lation that  they  would  not  recognize  a 
State  as  a  community  action  agency  even 
though  the  1967  law  said  that  they  could? 

Mr  PERKINS  I  will  not  agree  that 
they  have  violated  the  law.  I  think  the 
great  majority  of  States  in  the  country 
do  not  want  to  destroy  local  initiative, 
because  they  realize  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  VORD  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Is  It  not  cor- 
rect that  we  have  been  informed  that 
smce  the  adoption  of  the  Hawkins 
amendment  in  1967,  in  several  States 
where  they  considered  establishing  a 
State  plan  they  were  informed  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  the  major  cities  m 
those  States  would  opt  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  they  would  have  opted  out? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Also  Arizona 
and  some  other  States.  In  fact,  the  threat 
to  opt  out  was  what  caused  the  State  to 
realize  that  if  they  opted  out.  there  would 
be  no  program  for  them  to  administer. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  too  keen  about 
tummg  the  program  over  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  my  State,  but  I  would  rather  deal 
with  him.  if  I  had  to.  than  I  would  some 
arrogant  bureaucrat  in  Chicago  who  is 
running  the  program  now.  who  tells  me 
it  is  none  of  my  business,  to  keep  my  nose 
out  of  It,  that  he  is  running  it.  He  was 
never  elected  by  anj'body.  He  is  respon- 
sible to  nobody.  But  he  is  telling  the  peo- 
ple inv  my  constituency  what  they  have 
fjot  ta  do  and  what  they  cannot  do.  If  I 
have  to  choose  between  the  Governor  and 
this  fellow.  I  will  take  the  devil  I  know, 
rather  than  the  devil  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Ohio  that  mis- 
takes of  that  type  have  been  made  over 
the  country.  There  is  no  question  about  it 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Members  in  this  Chamber  will  not  be- 
cause of  the  overly  publicized  instances 
of  abuse,  turn  their  backs  on  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  under  this  program. 
Clearly  we  are  eliminating  a  lot  of  the 
waste  in  the  program.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  will  not  say,  "We  are  going  to 
turn  the  clock  back."  Forward  is  the  di- 
rection we  need  to  go. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Under  the  proposed  bill, 
will  the  devil  in  Chicago  be  eliminated, 
or  would  we  just  substitute  another 
devil  •J 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding,  because  I  desire  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  that  when  the  chairman 
says  all  the  manpower  programs  under 
title  I  will  have  to  go  to  the  Governor 
for  renewal.  I  should  point  out  that  is 
exactly  what  happens  now  under  section 
242.  There  is  a  necessity  of  the  Gov- 
ernors veto,  and  as  far  as  the  Job  Corps 
is  concerned,  there  are  no  overrides  on 
the  part  of  the  Director. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might 
turn  back  to  the  discussion  of  last 
Wednesday.  December  3.  when  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Minnesota,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  the  gentleman 
speaking,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin ( Mr.  Steicer  )  took  an  hour  each 
on  special  orders. 

Members  will  find  all  that  discussion  in 
the  Record  for  December  3.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason,  IJlr.  Chairman,  for  being 
repetitious  today  and  going  into  all  that 
which  was  stated  at  that  time.  If  there 
are  those  of  the  committee  who  would 
like  to  refresh  their  memories,  they  can 
refer  to  the  December  3  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  behooves 
each  and  every  one  of  us  not  to  take  his 
eyes  off  what  was  the  original  purpose 
of  the  poverty  bill.  I  see  present  many 
members  of  the  committee  who  were 
active  in  that  discussion  a  little  over  5 
years  ago. 

At  that  time  there  were  many  of  us 
who  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to 
whether  $1  billion  plus  should  be  vested 
in  a  program  without  any  plan  as  to 
how  the  money  would  be  spent  or  what 
should  be  done  to  break  the  pockets  of 
poverty  in  this  country. 

In  my  own  personal  opinion  at  that 
time — and  it  is  still  my  opinion — the  only 
way  we  are  really  going  to  break  the 
pockets  of  poverty  in  the  United  States 
was  to  get  a  man  a  job. 

Five  years  ago,  as  this  program  WM 
started,  it  was  supposed  to  be  job  ori- 
ented. That  was  the  purpose,  to  help  a 
man  in  poverty,  unemployed,  get  a  job. 
It  was  argued  on  this  floor  at  that 
time  that  the  Job  Corps  was  the  proper 
way  to  do  this.  We  experimented  with 
the  Job  Corps  for  over  4  years.  We  found, 
in  the  final  analysis,  that  it  was  not  too 
practical  to  transfer  yoimg  men  and 
women  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another  in  an  effort  to  teach  them 
something  they  could  learn  close  to  home. 
We  tried  to  make  amendments  to  that. 
Then  in  1967,  as  Members  will  recall, 
there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  the  Job  Corps 
and  also  Headstart.  The  existing  act  was 
.'^o  drawn  that  by  Executive  order  the 
Administrator  could  make  great  changes 
in  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Durmg  the  course  of  the  1966  and  1968 
campaigns  a  vast  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  both  Democrat  and 
Republican,  criticized  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

In  fact,  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  we  had 
a  detailed  publication  as  to  just  what  had 
i-one  wrong  with  the  war  on  poverty.  And 
much  of  this  criticism  was  aimed  at  what 
was  not  done,  which  in  my  judgment  was 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  after  the  1967 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky has  just  taken  44  minutes,  and  I 
enjoyed  the  discussion,  because  there 
have  been  so  many  differing  opinions  of- 
fered on  this  program.  He  stated  the 
President's  position  and  stated  that  he 
was  supporting  the  President,  and  that 
the  substitute  was  going  to  give  the  ' 
States  complete  authority  over  this  pro- 
ram:  and  he  implied  by  innuendo  that 
he  did  not  have  confidence  in  the  State 
-ovemments  or  in  the  local  govern- 
ments. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  my  friend 
will  recall  that  he  has  reversed  his  po- 
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sltlon  from  2  years  ago,  because  in  the 
debate  found  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  113,  part  24,  page  32637,  this 
is  what  my  able  chairman  said: 

Mr.  Chairman.  U  Is  absolutely  vital  to  the 
success  of  community  action  that  duly-elec- 
ted local  officials  play  a  leading  role  In  the 
local  programs.  Such  a  role  will  be  guaranteed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
this  amendment  would  delete. 

And  I  see  the  charming  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  smiling  as  she  should  be. 

Further  reading  the  quote: 

We  must  reject  this  attempt  to  deny  local 
and  State  officials  their  appropriate  role  In 
the  war  on  poverty — 

That  Is  a  very  noble  statement.  That 
Is  exactly  what  we  thought  we  were  do- 
ing in  1967.  But  I  can  assure  you  by  leg- 
islative action  that  will  be  done  in  the 
substitute  bill  which  I  hope  will  be 
adopted  later  this  afternoon 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  who  has  changed -his  opinion 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  let  me  state  that 
I  was  a  supporter  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  Green  amendment.  In 
many  sections  of  the  coimtry  it  has  just 
commenced  to  go  into  effect.  Your  own 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  states  he  does  not  need  any  addi- 
tional legislation  to  achieve  better  co- 
ordination with  the  States.  We  all  believe 
in  coordination,  but  we  do  not  believe  in 
letting  States  take  over  the  f  imctions  and 
the  innovative  programs  which  properly 
belong  at  the  local  level.  That  was  not 
contemplated  In  the  Green  amendment 
In  1967. 

I  am  now  taking  the  same  position  I 
took  in  1967  in  supporting  the  Hawkins 
amendment  to  permit  any  local  govern- 
ment or  commimity  action  agency  to  opt 
out  of  the  State  plan  if  the  State  did 
set  up  a  State  CAP.  I  want  to  clarify  the 
record.  Whether  the  mistake  was  made 
by  the  gentleman  today  or  whether  it 
was  made  when  it  was  put  in  the  Record, 
my  stand  Is  perfectly  clear  and  if  you 
will  read  the  whole  statement  the  gen- 
tleman carmot  misunderstand  it. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  not  misimderstood  it.  However.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  accommodate  the  chair- 
man, because  it  gets  better: 

We  must  get  the  local  govemments  more 
involved  In  this  program.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  constructive  program  and  a  program 
that  is  going  to  extend  and  survive  the  next 
5  years  and  10  years  to  serve  the  people  in 
the  ghettos  and  rural  areas.  To  do  so  we  must 
get  the  local  governments  Involved  more  so 
than  they  have  been  In  the  past,  for  some- 
where along  the  line  we  are  going  to  have  too 
much  trouble  In  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  future. 

That  is  the  position  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  a  true  state- 
ment and  I  stand  by  that  statement. 
•     Mr.   AYRES.   Now,   you   get   a   little 
better : 

In  the  language  worked  out  In  the  com- 
mittee for  Sections  210  and  211  we  simply 
provide  that  a  Community  Action  agency 
shall  be  a  State  municipality  or  a  local  sub- 
division of  that  State  or  they  may.  if  they 
wish,  designate  a  private  nonprofit  agency  or 
some  other  public  agency  to  serve  as  the  ac- 


tion agency.  But  in  all  insunces  we  are  goine 
to  help  the  poor. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  on  his* 
sound  stand  and  I  am  glad  to  inform 
him  that  the  Coimcil  of  State  Govern- 
ments in  a  special  letter  just  released 
also  agrees  with  him  on  his  position  In 
1967.  . 

This  is  what  the  Council  of  State 
Goverrunents  on  December  5,  1969,  had 
to  say  regarding  poverty  amendments: 

Debate  has  begun  in  the  House  on  meas- 
ures to  extend  the  authorization  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunltv  Two  meas- 
ures are  before  the  House:  HR  12321,  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  version  for 
a  simple  two-year  extension;  and  a  bi-parti- 
san substitute  to  provide  states  the  option 
of  greater  participation  in  administering 
their  poverty  programs.  Voting  is  expected  to 
begin  before  December  12. 

And,  that  is  true.  This  is  not  a  Re- 
publican position  or  a  Etemocratic  posi- 
tion. This  is  a  position  of  those  who  felt 
changes  had  to  be  made  if  we  were  going 
to  help  the  poor,  and  as  the  letter  states: 

A  bi-partisan  group  of  Congressmen,  led 
by  Reps.  Ayres  (Ohio),  Green  (Oregon).  Qule 
(Minn.)  and  Glalmo  (Conn.)  have  intro- 
duced the  Ayres  substitute  bill,  (copy  at- 
tached) It  would  give  states  the  opportunity 
to  establish  a  broadly-representative  State 
Economic  Opportunity  Council.  If  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  approves  the  Council,  it  could 
develop  a  long  range  coordinated  ajitl-pov- 
erty  program  in  the  state  This  agency's  pro- 
gram would  also  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  OEO  Director.  Such  state  involvement 
would  be  completely  optional  with  the  indi- 
vidual states. 

S.  3016,  the  Senate  companion  of  the  House 
Committee  version  would  give  Governors  a 
line  it€m  veto  over  legaj  services  programs 
in  their  states.  There  is  no  similar  provision 
in  the  Aj'res  substitute. 

Hasty,  early  observations  on  the  Avres  sub- 
stitute has  led  to  cor^lderable  rtilsunder- 
standing  of  Us-  aims  A  staff  analvsis  is  at- 
tached, describing  the  measure  and  indicat- 
ing -that  it  would  not  violate  the  objectives 
of  the  OEO  program,  but  rather  generally 
would  move  toward  the  positive  partnership 
role  for  state  and  local  government  in  the 
anti-poverty  program  thiat  has  been  sought 
by  state  officials  for  several  years. 

Your  views  on  the  specific  proposals  In  the 
Ayres  substitute  would  be  very  helpful  to 
your  congressional  delegation  as"  it  considers 
this  measure.  Because  voting  will  begin  very 
shortly,  your  immediate  response  is  urgently 
requested.  A  copy  to  this  office  would  be 
appreciated. 

• 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  go  back  into 
the  House  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  permission  to  insert  the  staff 
analysis  on  the  OEO  substitute  bill. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Stait    Analysis    of    OEO    StTBsrrrDTE    Box 

The  substitute  bill  for  the  Committee- 
reported  OEO  authorization  will  make  the 
following  major  changes  in  the  existing  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act; 

(1)  The  State  Economic  Opportunity  Of- 
fices would  be  strengthened  in  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

(A)  The  Director  of  OEO  is  required  to 
assist  these  offices  in  carrying  out  their  role 
under  the  Act; 

(B)  All  applications  for  community  ac- 
tion programs  and  VISTA  programs  in  a 
State  would  first  go  to  the  State  Office  for 
review  and  recommendations: 

(C)  If  a  State  Office  disapproved  of  an 
application  the.Director  could  fund  it  only 
upon  his  flnd^g  that  the  failure  to  con- 
duct the  project  ^oyld  seriously  weaken  the 
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overkU  prosmm  pl*n  of  •  community  action 
agency.  (In  tbe  exlatlng  Law.  th«  Otr«ctor 
m*y  oveiTld*  a  Oovemor's  veto  upon  the 
Ondlng  m«rely  tii*t  vh*  propoaed  project  U 
oonaUtent  with  th«  Act). 

(D)  The  3t*te  Oflloe  would  be  given  a 
more  effecUve  role  in  aaalailng  loc*l  com- 
munity action  programs,  in  coordinating 
such  prograjna  in  the  State,  and  of  auditing 
And  program  evaluation. 

(3)  It  provides  for  a  positive,  aprmative 
role  for  tfie  State  through  the  implement(i- 
tton  of  a  "State  Developmental  and  Co- 
ordination Prof/ram'  designed  to  focus  all 
the  resources  of  State  government  upon  /Ind- 
tng  solutiOTU  to  problerris  of  poverty.  The 
key  elements  of  thu  program  are  as  follotos 

(A)  Any  3Ute  wUhlng  to  participate 
would  eatabll^  a  State  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Counoll.  broadly  repreeentatlve  ot  the 
State  and  of  the  anti-poverty  reeourcee  and 
agenclee.  which  would  Identify  the  cause*  of 
poverty  and  develop  a  long-range  plan  for 
overcoming  problems  of  p>overty  in  the  State, 
and  would  approve  a  State  Developmental 
and  Coordination  Program  consistent  with 
such  plan; 

(B)  The  ^tftte  Economic  Opporttinlty  Of- 
^ce  would  »ul2;nlt  this  Program  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  for  his  approval. 

(C»  Upon  approval  of  the  Program  by  the 
Director  the  State  Office  would  become  re- 
sponsible for  approving  community  action 
and  VISTA  programs  within  the  State,  for 
coordination  of  all  programs  relating  to 
poverty  and  the  needs  of  the  poor,  for  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  local  com- 
munity action  agencies,  for  assuring  that  an 
adequate  system  of  fund  accounting  is  car- 
ried out.  and  for  relating  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams to  the  long-range  plan  of  the  State 
Economic  Opporttmlty  Council: 

(D»  The  Director  of  OEO  would  retain 
authority  to  assure  that  all  programs  con- 
ducted conform  to  the  Act.  that  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  program  are  carried  out. 
that  funds  etre  fairly  distributed  within  each 
State  according  to  criteria  approved  by  the 
Director,  and  to  terminate  any  State  pro- 
gram which  falls  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Act. 

(3)  Bhanges  icould  be  made  in  o  number 
of  provxsions  of  the  existing  Act  to  assrure 
a  nxore  orderly  and  effective  oidministratite 
procedure,  to  conform  practices  to  the  intent 
of  Congress,  as  expressed  in  previous  legisla- 
tion, and  to  addreis  situations  of  poverty 
ignored  under  existing  programs.  Chief 
among    these  changes  are 

iA>  The  role  of  elected  public  officials  in 
commuruty  action  boards  would  be  clarified 
and  strengthened  to  conform  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  1967  amendments  to  the  Act; 

(B)  New  pro-ams  would  be  authorized  to 
(1)  combat  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  (Hi 
assist  famlUee  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  when,  due  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances, they  live  In  poverty,  and  illli  assist 
persons  over  6S  years  of  age  who  must  live 
on  an  Income  below  the  poverty  level; 

iCi  Prohibitions  on  political  activity  and 
particif»a!.ion  in  riots  by  p>ald  poverty  work- 
ers would  be  tightened  up,  and  a  new  pro- 
hibition against  nepotism  would  be  added  to 
the  Act, 

(D)  Program  evaluation  at  the  Federal 
level  would  be  greatly  Ftrengthened  through 
a  continuing  role  for  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral: 

lE)  Situations  Involving  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est on  the  part  of  former  employees  of  OEO 
would  be  strictly  regulated: 

iF)  VISTA  would  be  restructured  so  that 
the  recruiting,  selection,  training,  and  assign- 
ment of  "volunteers"  would  be  done  by  State 
and  local  agencies  under  grants  from  the 
Director; 

,Oi  VISTA  perstmnel  acting  na  attorneys 
would  do  so  as  a  part  of  the  legal  Services 
programs,  and 

(H)    The  Legal  Services  program  would  be 


encouragad  to  be  more  responsible  through 
a  provision  that  would  pwmlt  a  court  to 
award  legal  fee*  and  coats  to  the  winner  of 
a  lawsuit  Initiated  by  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PEIRKIN8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
that  our  distinguished  colleague  has  laid 
great  stress  on  the  opting  out  provisions 
that  were  written  Into  the  law  for  a 
SUte  plan,  in  1967. 

Now.  under  your  substitute,  where  a 
State  plan  Is  submitted  to  the  Director, 
and  It  IS  an  overall  State  plan.  Is  there 
tmy  opting  out  provision  for  any  local 
community,  or  local  community  action 
agency? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  under  the  substitute  we  are 
going  along  with  what  the  Coimcll  of 
State  Oovernments  asked  for  before  and 
we  are  ^vlng  the  Administrator  legisla- 
tive authority,  giving  him  the  tools,  the 
tools  that  he  had  been  given  under  the 
1967  amendments  that  they  did  not 
choose  to  use. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  chairman 
that  insofar  as  trying  to  assume  that 
these  proposals  that  are  being  offered  in 
the  substitute  today  have  something 
wrong  with  them — that  they  are  not  the 
same  or  identically  the  same  as  was  in 
the  December  3  proposed 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  AYRES.  When  the  gentleman  de- 
cided that  the  Congress  should  not  work 
Its  will  that  week. 

Let  me  read  to  the  chairmam 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  one  further  question 

Mr  AYRES  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refui  to 
yield  further  at  this  point.  I  want  to 
finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  Committee  to  realize  that 
It  wsis  through  the  suggestion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
stated,  in  answer  to  a  question : 

I  hope  he  is —  •' 

Meaning  his  Administrator — 
able  to  work  out  with  the  leadership  In  the 
House — 

And  I  might  say  that  our  minority 
leadership  at  that  moment,  of  course, 
all  of  the  leadership  had  signed  the  sub- 
stitute on  our  side,  and  the  President 
was  aware  of  that,  and  he  said: 

I  hope  he  U  able  to  work  out  with  the 
leadership  in  the  House,  most  of  whom  are 
Republicans  In  this  Instance  who  want  the 
changes,  and  some  Democrats,  and  be  able 
to  work  out  some  kind  of  accommodation 
with  f.hem.  But.  of  course,  I  support  my  Di- 
rector  that   I  have  appointed. 

The  President  certainly  should  support 
the  Director  whom  he  has  appointed. 

After  his  statement  at  his  press  con- 
ference, I  immediately  called  together 
the  members  of  the  minority  of  our  com- 
mittee, and  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion — and  they  will  speak  later  this 
cJtemoon — and  we  were  able  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  accommodations  that 
the  President  had  asked  for.  And  that 
is  what  we  are  offering  here  today,  the 
substitute  bill  with  the  accommodations 
that  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  minority 


members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor, 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  a 
substitute  that  is  long  overdue;  that  we 
have  a  substitute  that  gives  the  Admin- 
istrator the  tools  that  he  needs  to  work 
with  to  truly  help  the  poor.  I  feel  at  the 
present  time  that  he  will  do  a  good  job, 
because  he  is  a  fine  gentleman  and  he  is 
an  able  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Administrator  realized,  any 
more  than  I  would  have  realized,  that  in 
taking  that  job  that  he  had  a  built-in 
constituency  that  would  be  very,  very 
diCQcult  to  work  with. 

We  are  giving  him  the  tools  to  change 
the  program,  to  correct  the  program,  and 
also  change  some  of  the  constituency. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  briefly  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  have  consumed  all  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  consimied  18  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Orkkn)  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  continuously  supported  the 
OEO  programs  and  I  am  not  one  who 
favors  doing  away  with  the  OEO  ofBces 
or  programs. 

But  if  the  administration  of  the  OEO 
programs  is  not  improved,  and  if  abuses 
are  not  corrected,  then  I  may  well  Join 
those  in  1971  who  feel  we  have  to  take 
another  course. 

May  I  also  say  to  the  friends  of  the 
OEO  programs  that  the  best  insurance 
in  the  world  for  the  continuation  of  the 
OEO  in  1971  and  in  1972  and  1973  is 
the  correction  of  abuses  that  now  exist. 

The  bill  which  was  brought  out  by 
the  committee  provided  for  a  straight 
2 -year  extension;  without  one  single 
change  in  the  law,  in  terms  of  adminis- 
tration, in  terms  of  structure,  in  terms 
of  the  accountability  of  funds,  in  terms 
of  abuses,  in  terms  of  violence  and  the 
training  of  revolutionaries,  in  terms  of 
political  activities — in  all  of  these  areas— 
not  a  single  change. 

The  only  change  that  was  made  was 
one  which  added  additional  funds  to  the 
administration  request. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  not  the  way 
we  are  going  to  have  a  continuation  of  a 
healthy  war  on  poverty  in  this  country 

The  chairman  has  made  some  state- 
ments. He  has  stated  that  Jim  Martin- 
representing  the  Governors'  conference — 
wsis  opposed  to  this  substitute  and  op- 
posed to  any  legislative  changes. 

The  distinguished  ranking  Member  on 
the  Republican  side  read  a  statement 
that  was  published  by  Jim  Martin,  giv- 
ing his  endorsement  to  the  substitute. 
Moreover,  let  me  insert  just  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Martin  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Governors"  Conference.  The 
complaints  made  certainly  indicate  tha: 
strengthening  legislation  from  this  Con- 
gress is  in  order : 

Paat  experience  reveals  that  the  State  Ed^- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Office  (3EOO)  has  had 
Utn.le  authority,  little  administrative  control 
and  no  meaningful  role  In  the  anonclng  and 
evaluation  of  local  projects.  The  Governors 
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veto,  although  better  than  total  bypassing,  Is 
a  negative  role.  The  Governors  much  prefer 
a  positive  partnership  role  to  help  develop 
statewide  programs,  but  with  appropdate  ad- 
ministrative authority.  If  the  State's  role  is 
not  expanded  in  a  poattlve  manner,  then  the 
Governor's  veto  should  be  extended  to  all 
seotlocis  of  the  aot. 

The  States  have  had  no  say-so  In  the  allo- 
cation of  OEO  funds  within  the  State  because 
OBO  has  preferred  a  projeet-by-pro]ect  ap- 
proach rather  than  a  coordinated  state  pro- 
gram based  on  Federal  guidelines  and  ap- 
propriate measures  of  need 

The  States  have  made  specific  recom- 
mendations for  more  State  parti  jlpatlon  In 
the  planning,  coordination  and  administra- 
tion of  the  OEO  programs  Meet,  if  not  all,  of 
these  expanded  State  responslblUtlee  are  now 
authorized  In  the  OEO  aot.  There  are  over  15 
tpedflc  sections  of  the  act  that  provide  for 
a  State  role.  The  states  feel  that  OEO  per- 
sonnel have  never  encouraged  the  implemen- 
tation of  these  sections  of  the  act. 

Several  states  suggested  that  OEO  pro- 
grams become  the  social  development  arm  of 
state  designated  multljurisdlctlonal  regional 
planning  agencies. 

The  Staites  seek  a  greater  role  with  the 
Federal  Government  In  administration  of 
OEO.  More  funds  should  be  allocated  to  the 
State  agency  for  program  development,  espe- 
cially for  coordination,  training,  technical 
assistance,  and  special  services  such  as 
health,  legal  aid,  manpower  development, 
housing  and  migrant  programs. 

The  State  should  participate  in  the  allo- 
cation and  approval  of  funds  distributed 
within  the  State.  OEO  should  use  State  and 
local  personnel  to  administer  the  program 
rather  than  building  up  OEO  employees  In 
the  regional  and  field  offices. 

The  recommendations  of  the  States  con- 
cerning the  OEO  programs  are  all  positive. 
No  state  even  suggests  that  the  programs  be 
abandoned,  none  suggests  that  the  States 
"take  over"  the  program  and  those  States 
that  desire  to  administer  the  program  agree 
that  Federal  guidelines  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests and  participation  of  the  pwor.  State 
financial  assistance,  and  State  planning  and 
coordination  machinery  are  prerequisites  to 
state  administration. 

The  testimony  and  the  hearings  were 
very  enlightening  in  terms  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  the  Governors'  confer- 
ence itself  made  for  changes  In  the  pro- 
gram^. 

May  I  say  in  all  good  humor  to  my 
chairman,  that  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
argument  that  we  must  not  make  any 
changes  in  the  program  because  the 
President  and  the  Director  of  the  GEO 
have  recommended  that  none  be  made. 

I  am  intrigued  because  the  chairman 
will  recall  2  years  ago  when  he  sat  in 
my  oflBce,  when  he  knew  he  did  not  have 
the  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
with  other  Members  who  are  in  this 
Chamber  today — that  he  and  I  and  oth- 
ers worked  out  amendments  that  were 
opposed  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Director  of  the  OEO  at  that  time. 

So  it  is  interesting  that  this  is  an 
argument  against  the  substitute  at  this 
moment. 

The  chairman  also  said  the  substitute 
bill  would  completely  destroy  local  com- 
munity action  agencies.  After  the  1967 
amendments  were  passed  which  pro\^ded 
that  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  wean  be  designated  as  a  commu- 
nity action  agency,  the  first  thing  OEO 
did,  and  the  record  will  show  it,  was  to 
say  that  they  would  not  designate  a 
State.  Examples  may  be  cited  In  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  Arkansas.  There 
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were  nine  States  that  were  interested  in 
being  designated  as  CAP  agencies. 

The  OEO  in  effect,  said,  'We  do  not 
care  about  the  law.  We  have  decided  we 
will  not  designate  a  State.  We  will  give 
preference  to  cities." 

If  the  OEO  had  followed  the  law  In 
1967,  1968,  1969— then  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  substitute  would  not  be  so 
urgent  today. 

The  second  thing  they  did  was  to  say 
that  they  would  not  designate  any  city 
with  a  population  imder  250,000  people. 
Most  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States 
are  under  250,000  In  population.  By  reg- 
ulation— they  rewrote  the  law.  Certainly 
there  was  no  population  figure  set  when 
Congress  passed  that  bill  by  majority 
vote. 

That  destroyed  the  possibility  of  any 
local  control  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the 
country.  How  could  you  be  more  effective 
in  destroying  off  local  control  of  the  pro- 
gram? And  today  we  hear  shouted  over 
and  over:  "If  you  give  the  State  the 
right  and  opportunity  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams and  help  develop  plans,  all  local 
control  will  be  destroyed." 

The  third  thing  OEO  said  was  they 
would  not  designate  a  county  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  under  50,000  people — even 
though  the  law  says: 

A  state  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  state 
can  be  designated  as  a  Commumty  Action 
Agency. 

It  has  also  been  said  by  the  chairman, 
and  I  think  the  record  should  be  clear  on 
this,  that  the  substitute  bill  would  be 
disastrous  because  every  manpower  pro- 
gram would  go  under  a  State  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in 
not  touching  a  single  manpower  program, 
then  I  heartily  recommend  the  substitute 
bill  because  the  fact  is  the  substitute  bill 
does  not  touch  title  Kb)  of  the  OEO  pro- 
gram and  it  does  not  touch  the  manpower 
training  on  job  programs.  I  challenge 
you.  Look  at  the  bill.  See  for  yourself.     . 

But  the  committee  bill  indeed  does 
touch  upon  job  training  programs — 
Mainstream — and  simply  provides  addl- 
tiontd  funds  for  it  even  though  every 
member  of  the  committee  knows  that  all 
the  manpower  training  programs  are  hi- 
ing  reviewed  with  the  hope  of  reorganiz- 
ing and  coordinating  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

I  also  hope  when  the  bill  is  being  con- 
sidered under  the  5-minute  rule  that  the 
question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  could  be  clarified.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  time  now,  but  the  In- 
stances that  were  cited  are  not  touched 
by  the  substitute  bill.  There  is  absolute- 
ly no  change. 

Then  it  has  also  been  said  that  if  we 
have  a  State  plan,  it  really  would  be  sad 
for  the  cities  and  these  local  districts 
because  people  would  have  to  go  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  State  capital  to  get 
their  plans  approved. 

The  fact  is  that  right  now  my  city  of 
Portland,  Greg.,  has  to  go  750  miles  to 
San  Francisco  to  see  if  they  can  get  it 
approved.  Whereas,  if  the  substitute  bill 
were  in  effect,  they  would  only  have 
to  go  50  miles  to  the  State  capital. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  abso- 
lutely right.  People  today,  who  complain 
against  the  possibility  of  a  State  veto. 


are  the  very  ones  who  defend,  and  who 
want  the  regional  o£Qces  to  have  the  ab- 
solute veto  power  and  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  program.  Why  an  appointed 
czar  in  a  regional  office  is  to  have  our 
unlimited  love  and  trust  and  the  Gov- 
ernors elected  by  a  majority  vote  are 
to  be  slandered  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. But  today — the  way  the  law  is 
being  administered  officials  in  every  city 
and  every  town  ijiust  go  with  hat  In  hand 
to  the  regional  offices.  If  the  appointed 
official  at  the  regional  office  does  not  like 
it,  they  can  reject  it,  and  they  do  not 
base  their  decision  on  the  law.  We  have 
had  them  come  to  Portland  from  the 
regional  office.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  we 
had  50  problems  before  the  regional  czar 
came  into  Portland.  But  by  the  time  he 
left  we  had  100  problems. 

This  kind  of  person  comes  in.  and  does 
not  even  cite  the  law.  He  says,  I  "feel" 
that  you  really  should  do  it  in  some  other 
way.  His  word  becomes  law  and  local 
control  is  absolutely  destroyed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  lots  of 
complaints  about  OEO.  Every  single 
Member  in  this  Chamber  knows  them — 
the  high  administrative  costs,  the  pov- 
erty specialists  that  are  taking  the  funds 
that  were  meant  for  the  poor,  the  corrup- 
tion that  has  occurred  in  the  program, 
the  freewheeling  activities  of  the  VISTA 
people  in  place  after  place.  Many  col- 
leagues on  my  side  of  the  aisle  have  com- 
plained about  the  way  the  OEO  has  op- 
erated. I  do  not  know  how  many  Mem- 
bers on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
have  come  to  me  in  the  course  of  the 
last  2  years  and  complained  about  the 
administration  of  the  CAP  program. 
Many  of  you  have  pleaded:  "Can't  some- 
thing be  done?" 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  have  a 
new  Director;  therefore  we  should  give 
him  a  chance  and  we  should  not  change 
the  law.  I  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Rums- 
feld. I  think  he  has  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult job  and  I  wish  him  well.  I  hope  he  is 
able  to  correct  the  wrongs  in  the  pro- 
gram. But  a  few  years  ago  a  gentlemsui 
who  was  the  majority  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  who  later  became  President  of 
the  United  States — and  I  refer  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson — said  when  he  was  in  the 
Senate: 

Legislation  should  not  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  benefits  It  will  convey  If  properly 
administered  but  by  wrongs  it  would  cause  \1 
Improperly  administered. 

I  suggest  to  my  friends  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  House  is  to  draft  leg- 
islation not  in  the  light  of  what  would 
happen  if  it  is  properly  administered  but 
in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years  when  it  has  been  im- 
properly administered. 

I  suggested  that  few  would  argue  that 
there  have  not  been  more  scandals,  more 
waste  of  money  m  this  program  than  any 
other,  and  the  committee,  in  spite  of  all 
the  wrongs,  voted  out  this  2-year  exten- 
sion with  no  changes.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  the  bipartisan  substitute 
bill.  It  was  not  the  intention,  as  I  imder- 
stood  this  legislation  in  its  original 
form — and  I  was  on  the  committee  at 
that  time — to  create  shadow  govern- 
ments, autonomous  units  with  the  lux- 
xiiy  of  millions  to  spend  and  none  of  the 
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responsibility  of  raising  the  money.  It 
was  not  the  original  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation to  legislate  a  revolution  In  Ameri- 
can politics  by  establishing  another  level 
of  government  not  subject  to  the  elec- 
tive process. 

May  I  quote  one  of  the  most  liberal 
leaders  in  the  OEO  program,  Mitchell 
Sverldofr  of  New  York  In  November  1967 
he  said — and  he  had  been  a  great  de- 
fender of  OEO — 

It  Ls  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  public  pro- 
gram Ifs  unhealthy  What  It  does  Is  to  In- 
form people  that  the  way  to  get  some  money 
Is  to  have  a  rtot  or  threaten  one 

Mr  Chairman,  in  1967,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  I, 
with  other  Members  who  are  In  this  body, 
most  of  them  not  on  the  committee,  when 
we  developed  those  amendments,  the  op- 
ponents— and  the  chairman  will  remem- 
ber this  very  well  and  every  single  per- 
son who  is  here  today  and  who  was  here 
In  1967  remembers  the  argument — the 
opponents  of  any  change  in  OEO  at  that 
time  tried  16"  defeat  the  amendment  to 
title  IT  the  amendment  I  offered,  by  cry- 
ing. "This  is  a  take-over  by  city  hall. 
Do  not  trust  city  hall."  Do  you  remember 
those  arguments?  "Do  not  trust  city 
hall." 

This  year  they  are  crjing,  "Do  not 
trust  Governors.  Do  not  allow  the  Gov- 
ernor to  take  over  a  program.  Do  not 
allow  the  Governor  to  have  any  .say  in 
coordinating  these  multitudinous  pro- 
grams at  the  State  level. 

I  can  only  .say  what  a  tragedy  it  will 
be  If  the  war  on  poverty  continues  to  be 
perverted  to  an  attack  on  local  govern- 
ment  or   State   2;oveinment    as    though 
they   were   the   cause   or  even    held   the 
cure   for  the  problem    But  consistently 
the  opponents  of  any  change  are  willing 
to  place  absolute  veto  power,  in  the  ap- 
pointed  officials   at   the   regional   office. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
by  its  actions  against  elected  officials  in 
our  cities  and  States  and  by  its  creation 
of  a  network  of  regional  czars  not  ac- 
countable to  the  votes  of  any  body  politic, 
has   seriously    damaged    the   perfc-cting 
nature  of  our  own  democracy.  OEO  has 
had    Its   own    scandals,    OEO    hats   had 
frauds,   OEO   has   had   waste  and   mis- 
behavior, but  It  has  not  been  held  ac- 
countable for  them.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic  Opportunity   has  moved  against 
elected  State  governments  on  two  major 
fronts,  first  the  political  and  then  the 
economic  In  section  231  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  the  Director  of  OEO  is 
authorized   to  provide  techmcal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  so  that  they  can  help 
the  local  community  action  agencies,  but 
in  the  entire  history  of  this  Act  the  OEO 
has  only  given  S36  million  to  all  .50  States 
for  technical  assistance,  even  though  the 
law  directs  them  to  do  .so  But  to  pnvate 
corporations,  the  poverty  .specialists,  the 
people  who  are  looting  the   funds  that 
were  meant  for  the  poor— to  those  people 
they  have  given  $103  million  m  technical 
assistance  alone. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
record  clearly  shows  that  for  evaluation 
programs  $31  million  has  been  spent,  and 
for  support  contracts  over  a  half  billion 
dollars  has  been  spent.  I  am  not  includ- 


ing operational  expenses  such  a«  Job 
Corps. 

Worst  of  all.  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  also  continued  the  same 
cry  we  have  heard  by  the  opponents  of 
change,  the  ones  who  will  benefit  most 
by  the  status  quo.  The  OEO  itself  and 
the  OEO  employees  are  saying,  "You 
cannot  trust  the  State  government.  The 
elected  officials  cannot  te  trusted.  The 
State  cannot  be  trusted."  They  repeat 
this  over  and  over  to  their  constituents. 
But,  somehow,  these  regional,  apn 
pointed  people  are  to  be  trusted."  How 
Interesting. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  would  be 
very,  ver>'  sad  if  the  Members  of  this 
Congress,  every  one  of  us  elected  by  pop- 
ular vote,  were  to  Join  this  hue  and  cry 
that  somehow  we  are  not  to  trust  elected 
officials,  that  somehow  this  year  we  are 
not  to  trust  Governors,  that  somehow  in 
1967  we  were  not  to  trust  city  hall. 

May  I.  Mr.  Chairman,  quote  the  very 
distinguished  Speaker  of  this  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRM.ACK)  I  thought  he  made  an  elo- 
quent statement  in  1967  when  the  bill 
was  before  us,  and  he  was  supporting  the 
bill  which  the  chairman  and  I  both  sup- 
ported, which  allowed  a  State  to  become 
aCAA. 
The  distinguished  Speaker  said : 

I  might  say  that  only  the  other  day  Oov- 
ernor  Volpe,  who  l.s  personal  friend  of  mine 
and  whom  I  Uke  very  much-l  wl.sh  he  were 
a  Democrat — Issued  a  proclamation.  I  call 
this  to  the  attention  uf  nil  the  Members  of 
the  House 


Without  reading  it  In  full,  the  Speaker 
quoted  Governor  Volpe  as  follows; 

CKivernment  haa  a  basic  responsibility  for 
the  economic  well-belnK  of  all  citizens  in 
this  .State  and  Nation,  and  the  State  has  the 
unique  potential  to  effect  necessary  changes 
throuBih  ciTopenuion  with  .ind  coordlnaUon 
and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  governments  as  well  us  the 
prlvat<^  sector 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman   from   Oregon   has   expired 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  May  I  have 
5  additional  minutes' 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman  

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  yield  tmie  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon'' 

Mr  PERKINS  I  say  this  in  all  sin- 
cerity I  have  made  arrangements  to  try 
to  borrow  some  time  from  our  minority 
friends,  because  we  liave  oveipromised 
our  time 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oretron. 

Mn;  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina 

Mr  RIVERS  Would  it  be  possible  that 
.some  of  these  militant  organizations 
cjuld  have  gotten  OEO  funds' 

.Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

The  record  is  clear  that  they  financed 
the  Blackstone  Rangers  m  Chicago. 


The  gentleman  from  Cleveland  com- 
plained last  year,  I  believe,  there  was 
financing  of  a  Black  Panther  group  in 
Cleveland,  and  then  following  there  was 
a  shootout. 
I  believe  there  are  many  examples. 
Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  turn  to  one 
other  point,  today  In  this  debate  we  are 
trying  to  say.  "Do  not  trust  the  Gov- 
ernors. They  will  destroy  the  local  unit. 
You  must  not  have  a  State  plan  for 
OEO." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  list  the 
number  of  bills  that  have  come  out  of  the 
House    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished   chairman,    the    gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  that  have  State  plans. 
ESEA.  title  I.  a  State  plan. 
ESEA,  title  II;  a  State  plan. 
Title  in;    we  made  a  State  plan  in 
the  amendments  of  1967. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act; 
a  State  plan. 
NDEA;  a  State  plan. 
The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities;  a  State  plan. 

The  Higher  Education  Act.  Community 
Services;  a  State  plan. 

The  Higher  Education  Act.  Financial 
Assistance  for  the  Improvement  of 
Undergraduate  Instruction;  a  State  plan. 
I  have  three  pages  listing  the  bills  that 
came  out  of  this  committee  In  which  in 
every  Instance  we  had  a  State  plan. 

Why  in  all  these  cases  do  we  trust  the 
State  government,  do  we  say  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  State  plan,  but  somehow 
today,  on  OEO,  we  would  simply  destroy 
ever>-thing  if  we  have  a  State  plan? 

At  this  point  let  me  insert  an  exact 
compilation  of  instances  in  which  legis- 
lation designed  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  provided  for 
State  coordinated  programs; 

Federal  Education  Programs  Which 
Require  State  Plans 
Page  18,  ESEA  of  1965,  Title  I.  Sec.  105. 
Page  33.  ESEA  of  1965.  Title  II,  Sec.  203. 
Page  39.  ESEA  of  1965.  Title  III,  Sec.  304— 
A  grant  imder  this  section  may  be  made  to 
local    educational    agency    either    'pursuant 
to  an   approved  State  plan  or  by   the  Com- 
missioner  for  a   supplementary   educational 
center  or  service  program  or  project    .  .  ." 

Page  49.  ESEA  of  1965.  Title  V.  Sec.  503  (to 
strengthen  State  Departments  of  Education). 
Page  •♦2.  School  Construction  In  Areas 
Affected  by  FederS  Activities  i  81-815,  Sec.  6. 
Page  115.  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
Title  III— Part  A— Financial  Assistance  for 
strengthening  instruction  in  Science.  For- 
eign I.anguaKes,  etc  .  Sec  303 

Page  120.  NDEA,  Title  V— Guidance.  Coun- 
.sellng  \-  Testing.  Sec  503 

Page  129,  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  &  Humanities.  Sec   12 

Page  143.  Higher  Education  Act,  Title  I— 
Community  Service  &  Continuing  Education 
Programs,  Sec   105 

Page  214.  Higher  Education  Act.  Financial 
.Assistance  for  the  Improvement  of  Under- 
^,'raduate    Instruction— Title    VI,   Sec.    603. 

Page  239.  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act, 
Title  I — Grants  for  Construction  of  Under- 
graduate   Academic    Facilities,   Sec.    105. 

Page  291.'  Higher  Education  Act.  Title  V- 
B— Teacher  Corps.  Sec.  513— for  purposes  of 
training  and  assignment,  State  education 
agency  must  be  Involved. 

Page  304.  Higher  Education  Act.  Title  V- 
B-  Attracting  k  Qualifying  Teachers  to  Meet 
Critical  Teacher  Shortages.  Sec   520. 

Page  309.  Higher  Education  Act,  Title  V- 
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D— Improving  Training  Opportunities  for 
Personnel  Serving  in  Programs  of  Education 
Other  than  Higher  Education,  Sec.  631 — 
may  make  contrticts  or  grants  with  higher 
ed,  institution  and  State  educational  agency 
and  local  educational  agency  with  approval 
of  State  educational  agency. 

Page  328.  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
Title  I— Part  B — State  Grants,  Sec.  122. 

Page  337,  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
Title  I — Part  D — Exemplary  Programs  & 
Projects,  Sec.  142. 

Page  339,  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
Title  I— Part  E— Residential  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation, Sec.  151 — to  "State  boards,  to  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  State  board,  to  public  edu- 
cational agencies,  organizations  or  Institu- 
tions. .  .  ." 

Page  342,  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  Title  I — Part  F — Consumer  and  Home- 
making  Education,  Sec.  161. 

Page  344,  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  Title  I — Part  G — Cooperative  Voca- 
tional  Education  Programs,  Sec.   173. 

Page  346,  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  Title  I— Part  H— Work-study  Programs 
for  Vocational  Ed  students.  Sec.  181. 

Page  348,  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  Curriculum  Development  In  Vocation- 
al &  Technical  Education,  Sec.  191 — State 
agencies  must  be  consulted  In  making  grants 
or  contracts  to  "colleges  or  universities.  State 
boards,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  and  Institutions  .  .  ." 

Page  377,  Library  Services  &  Construction 
hct.  Public  Library  Services,  Sec.  101. 

Page  380,  Library  Services  &  Construction 
Act,   Public  Library  Construction,  Sec,  203. 
Page  381,  Library  Services  &  Construction 
Act,    InterrLlbrary   Cooperation,   Sec.   301, 

Page  383.  Library  Services  &  Construction 
Act,  Specialized  State  Library  Service,  Sec. 
401. 

Page  426.  ESEA  Amendments  of  1966,  Adult 
Education— Title  in — Sec.   304-306. 

Page  480,  ESEA— Title  VI— Handicapped 
Children.  Sec.  603-604. 

Page  515.  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act.  Statement  of  Purpose.  "The  States 
will  be  responsible  for  recommending  local 
and  State  projects,  within  their  borders, 
which  will  receive  assistance  under  this  Act." 

Now,  Members  who  serve  on  other 
committees  do  not  steer  away  from  a 
State  plan. 

Let  me  suggest  that  in  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  there  is  a  State  plan; 
the  comprehensive  health  plan  program 
is  a  State  plan;  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  a  State  plan;  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  Is  a  State  plan; 
the  Hill-Burton  program  is  a  State  plan; 
the  highway  progran.  is  a  State  plan. 
And,  incidentally,  26  States  have  created 
an  offlce  of  community  affairs  and  every 
Governor  has  appointed  at  least  one  per- 
.son  in  a  similar  assignment. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  extracts 
from  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1966,  "it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  recognize,  preserve,  and  pro- 
tect the  primary  responsibility  and 
rights  of  the  States  who  have  this  type 
of  program"  and  that  Is,  a  State  plan. 

We  have  State  plans  in  all  these  pro- 
grams, and  I  have  never  heard  the  cry 
on  this  floor  that  somehow  you  must  not 
institute  them  because  you  cannot  trust 
the  elected  Governors  of  the  States. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  the  substitute 
bill  In  terms  of  State  coordination  Is  the 
direction  in  which  we  should  be  mov- 
ing. I  hope  we  are  moving  to  correct  a 
lot  of  the  abuses. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn,  if  I  • 


may,  to  a  couple  of  other  things  which 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

With  reference  to  technical  assist- 
ance, I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  OEO  has  refused  to  give  the 
States  more  than  $36  million  while  It  has 
given  private  corporations  $103  million. 
Now,  in  terms  of  corporations  that  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  country,  I  think 
It  might  be  interesting  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  received  tele- 
grams and  letters  as  a  result  of  the  delay 
last  week  which  was  made  in  order  to  get 
this  tremendous  lobby  pressure  moving 
to  cite  some  of  the  corporations  which 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  lobbying  and  with  the  letters  and 
telegrams  which  you  may  have  received. 
For  example,  I  take  the  operations  of 
Daniel  Yankelovich,  whose  firm  received 
$1,137,000  to  conduct  a  study.  We  gave  to 
Litton  Industries  during  the  past  5  years 
$54  million.  A  part  of  this  was  for  Job 
Corps  out  a  good  part  was  for  other 
purposes — expenses.  S 

We  gave  to  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation $444,822,  and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Good- 
ling)  is  going  to  discuss  that  later  on. 

We  also  gave  Walt  Disney  $150,000,  20th 
Century  Fox  $100,000,  another  firm 
$100,000,  and  so  on. 

We  have  given  to  Lou  Harris  for  the 
studies  he  has  made  $495,000.  We  have 
given  to  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation in  contracts  $3,102,000.  There  is 
included  the  APL-CIO  Appalachian 
Council  almost  $1  million,  $998,000;  the 
painters,  decorators,  and  paperhanger 
organization,  $179,000;  the  Council  of 
Southern  Mountains,  $111,000;  the  Edu- 
cational Association  $2.5  million  and  $2 
million  for  educational  projects. 

This  is  the  reason  we  have  an  amend- 
ment to  make  some  sense  out  of  all  the 
contracts.  We  have  a  provision  that  says 
that  before  any  final  contracts  can  be 
entered  into  they  must  be  filed  in  the 
General  Accounting  OlHce.  Thus  I  would 
hope  this  would  bring  some  orderly  pro- 
cedure to  what  Is  now  unexplainable. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my 
opinion  there  has  been  a  real  conflict  of 
interest.  There  is  one  Leo  Kramer  who 
was  employed  by  OEO  on  a  full-time 
consultant  basis  from  February  1,  1965, 
to  January  22,  1966,  to  the  rate  of  $90 
a  day.  Since  then  he  has  organized  his 
own  firm,  Leo  Kramer,  Inc.  From  1967 
to  1969  Mr.  Kramer  obtained  nine  OEO 
contracts  totalling  nearly  $2  million. 
Seven  of  the  contracts  were  out  of  the 
VISTA  program  oflBce  where  he  was  for- 
merly employed.  Six  of  the  seven  con- 
tracts were  awarded  on  a  sole-source 
basis  without  any  competition.  On  the 
other  contract  OEO  sent  out  six  requests 
for  proposals  on  April  26,  1968.  By  the 
deadline  date  May  6,  11  days  later,  two 
proposals  were  received,  one  from  Leo 
Kramer  for  $600,664,  and  one  from 
Policy  Management  Systems  for  $885,934. 
,  However,  Policy  Management  Systems, 
headed  by  Gary  Price,  also  a  former  em- 
ployee of  OEO  in  the  VISTA  program, 
subsequently  withdrew  its  proposal.  Then 
we  find  that  the  contract  to  Leo  Kramer 
for  $600,664  was  increased  to  $1,014,216 
on    May    20,    which    was    interestingly  . 


enough,  the  same  date  that  Pollicy  Man- 
agement Systems  dropped  out.  It  may  be 
of  further  interest  to  my  colleagues  to 
note  that  Policy  Management  Systems 
received  three  sole-source  contracts  dur- 
ing the  next  5  weeks  that  totaled 
632,247. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gttitleman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding,  and 
I  would  say  to  the  gentlewoman  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  this  Member,  and 
I  believe  to  other  Members,  to  learn  if 
the  gentlewoman  has  information  as  to 
just  what  Mr.  Leo  Kramer  Associates  did 
with  this  money.  Not  only  what  they  did 
with  it,  but  what  they  were  supposed  to 
do  with  it  when  the  contracts  were  en- 
tered into. 

Could  the  gentlewoman  inform  the 
House  as  to  that? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  at  the 
present  time  is  to  find  out  the  results  of 
the  contracts,  and  the  evaluations.  There 
just  simply  is  no  way.  I  think  most  of 
the  studies  are  gathering  dust,  are  not 
t)eing  utilized,  or  are  worthless. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  figures  which  I 
have  cited  do  not  contain  an  explana- 
tion of  the  contracts — made  within  the 
States — my  local  CAP's, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  ipinutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  addition  to  this  ma^  I  say  that 
I  will  place  in  the  Record  information 
about  contracts  awarded  to  Policy  Man- 
agement Systems,  Inc..  headed  by  Gary 
Price,  who  was  an  official  of  VISTA's 
Office  of  Selection  and  Training  at  the 
time  Leo  Kramer  was  an  Associate  Di- 
rector at  that  office. 

Policy  Management  Systems  has  re- 
ceived five  OEO  contracts  totaling  $2,- 
493.857.  Of  these,  three  are  VISTA  con- 
tracts and  tw^o  are  CAP  contracts.  It 
should  be  noted  that  VISTA  contract 
B  89-4417  was  initially  awarded  to  Policy 
Management  Systems  on  April  3,  1968, 
for  the  amount  of  $300,319.  During  the 
period  May  7,  1968,  to  November  7,  1969, 
the  contract  was  modified  nine  times  in- 
creasing the  amount  by  a  total  of  $1,422,- 
876— from  $300,319  to  $1,723,195. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further; 

In  response  to  the  question  posed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  I  would 
gather  the  gentlewoman  is  saying  to  the 
House  in  a  nice  sort  of  way  that  Leo 
Kramer  Associates  did  nothing  with  the 
money  insofar  as  reaching  the  poor  peo- 
ple that  this  program  is  intended  to 
reach? 

Mrs.  GREIEN  of  Oregon.  Well,  none  of 
the  money  went  to  the  poor  peojDle.  This 
is  true  time  after  time.  We  have  spent 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  that  go 
to  the  poverty  specialists  and  brand  new- 
corporations  as  well  as  old  who  have  a 
good  thing  going.  Of  course  they  do  not 
want  us  to  make  any  changes.  But  the 
money  is  not  reaching  the  poor. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  ex- 
amples of  contracts  that  have  been 
given  to  people  who  were  former  OEO 
employees,  people  who  were  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  progreim, 
who  left  the  OEO  to  set  up  their  own 
private  corporations,  and  then  received 
money  to  evaluate  the  programs  that 
they  formerly  administered. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Is  the  case 
of  Mr  L,eveo  Sanchez.  OEOs  Mid- Atlan- 
tic regional  director  from  early  m  calen- 
dar >-ear  1967  to  September  6.  1968,  at 
which  time  he  resigned 

In  July  1968.  Leveo  Sanchez  formed 
a  corporation  named  Hispanic-American 
Community  Development  Corp  The 
principal  officers  of  Hlspaxilc,  which  was 
a  subsldiarj'  of  Cole.  Sanchez  &  .Associ- 
ates, are  Leveo  Sanchez,  president.  David 
Trevino.  vice  president.  J  Homer  Garza, 
secretary;  and  Peter  Davis,  treasurer.  All 
of  Hispanics  o£Bcers  had  pnor  experi- 
ence with  OEO  programs,  either  his  di- 
rect OEO  employees  or  a^s  employees  of 
OEO  funded  community  action  pro- 
srame  Mri  -Davis  was  an  employee  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic  region  from  1966  until 
his  resignation  on  September  13.  1968 
During  Mr  Davts"  emplor.-ment  with 
OEO's  Mid-Atlantic  regional  office,  he 
held  the  posltiDns  of  .^special  assistant 
to  the  regional  director  and  acting  depu- 
ty CAP  regional  administrator.  In  this 
latter  position.  Mr  Davis  was  responsible 
for  assisting  m  the  development  of  the 
first  regional  CAA  evaluation  system. 
Following  Mr  Davis'  resignation,  he  was 
employed  by  Cole.  Sanchez  Si  Associates 
as  project  director  for  two  contracts, 
both  of  which  involved  performing 
evaluation  .services  for  CAAs  in  OEO's 
Mid-Atlantic  regional  area. 

Mr  Sanchez  resigned  from  OEO.  as  I 
.said,  on  September  6,  1968  In  July  he 
had  formed  the  Hispanic-Amencan  Com- 
munity Development  Corp.  He  was  also  a 
partner  in  Cole.  Sanchez  &  Associates.  Al- 
though I  do  not  have  the  date  of  mcorpo- 
ration  for  Cole,  Sanchez  k  Associates, 
its  application  to  be  added  to  OEO's  bid- 
ders list  is  dated  October  3,  1968. 

Both  Cole.  Sanchez  &  Associates  and 
the  Hispanic -American  Community  De- 
velopment Corp  received  OEO  contracts 
for  evaluation  and  technical  assistance 
for  planning  and  developing  programs. 
These  instances  are  just  some  of  the 
countless  examples.  Mr  Chairman,  where 
the  money  has  not  gone  to  the  people 
for  whom  it  was  Intended. 

The  purposes  of  the  program  have  been 
subverted.  If  we  do  not  take  action  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  today  to  cor- 
rect some  of  these  many,  many  abuses, 
I  thmk  we  will  desene  the  criticism  of 
the  American  people 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  again  ex- 
pired 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois    Mr.  Pucinski'. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  legislation  reported  out 
by  the  committee,  and  requested  by  the 
President,  and  oppose  any  substitute  that 
will  be  subsequently  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  incTude  a 
statement  made  by  a  very  distinguished 


mAyor  of  this  country,  the  most  cap«U3le 
municipal  administrator  in  America, 
Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of  Chicago,  who 
on  December  9,  1969.  made  the  following 
statement — and  this  la  coming  from  a 
man  who  has.  I  think  all  in  the  House 
would  agree,  opposed  many  of  the  things 
that  have  gone  on  under  OEO;  one  who 
has  been  the  supporter  of  measures  to 
improve  the  OEO,  and  who  has  himself 
frequently  been  the  victim  of  many 
things  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon has  just  discussed  here  Ln  her  previ- 
ous statement.  And  yet  on  December  9. 
the  mayor  of  Chicago  said  as  follows: 

The  proposed  substitute  bill,  which  would 
for  all  practical  purpoeee  turn  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program  over  to  the  stat««  would 
adversely  affect  the  program  to  help  the  dls- 
advsuxtaged  for  many  re*8on«. 

And.  Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  I  can  have 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  becau.se  I  think  this  statement  by 
Mayor  Daley  Is  very  important.  This  is 
important  to  those  of  you  who  honestly 
want  to  do  something  about  the  OEO. 
Mayor  Daley  states : 

1  Por  the  most  [mrt  the  OEO  programs 
are  concerned  with  city  resldente.  and  the 
responalbllltles  and  the  Judgments  should 
be  centered  where  the  f)eopie  live  To  move 
this  responsibility  to  the  State  Capitol.  In 
many  lo-stancea  hundreds  of  mllea  away, 
where  the  problems  may  be  remote  and  where 
there  is  no  Hrst-hand  knowledge,  would  only 
cripple  the  program*  Even  In  the  rural  areaa 
the  reepon.slbiUtles  of  the  program  should 
be  centered  in  the  community 

2  The  substitute  bill  would  defeat  the 
highest  priority  that  has  t)een  given  to  the 
principle  that  i-ommunlty  Kroups  should  have 
direct  access  -o  decisionmaking  and  which 
permits  rhelr  fxu-tlclpatlon  in  such  decisions 

3  The  sutwtltute  bill  would  Introduce  an- 
other level  of  bureaucracy  In  an  area  where 
every  attempt  :s  being  made  to  reduce  red 
tape  and  to  centralize  action  in  the  com- 
munities— 

Mr  Chairman,  this  us  very  important. 
It  addresses  itself  to  the  ver>'  things  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  just 
talked  about — 

4  Many  of  the  poverty  prof?rams  are  ex- 
tensions of  f-ity  sen-lcea- -health,  housing, 
sanitation  and  others  The  substitute  bill 
would  bring  outside  intervention  into  reg- 
'ilar  services  of  municipalities 

5  The  substitute  bill  envisions  a  .substan- 
tial revamping  In  the  administration  of  the 
OEO  that  certainly  should  have  full  public 
hearings  and  testimony 

Mr  Chairman.  I  need  not  apologize  to 
anyone  in  this  Chamber,  having  been 
perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  critics  of 
this  program  This  House  ought  to  be 
made  awai^of  the  fact  that  in  1967 
practicadfy  alone  in  my  committee.  I 
urged  major  changes  in  the  OEO  pro- 
grams X  was  one  j»f  those  who  persuaded 
the  ecent^ewoma^  from  Oregon  to  spon- 
.sor  the  "WW- 'amendments  which  are 
known  as  the  Oreen  amendments  I  make 
no  apology  for  my  criticism  of  this  pro- 
gram because  it  has  helped  strengthen 
the  program  I  have  been  time  and  again 
in  the  forefront  in  calling  attention  to 
the  .shortcomings  of  the  program. 

I  have  asked  the  General  Accounting 
OfRce  to  make  a  number  of  investigations 
and  the  gentlewoman  has  access  to  the 
same  investigations  that  I  have. 


£^ve^y  Member  of  this  Congress  has 
the  right  to  ask  the  General  Accounting 
OfBoe  for  a  report  and  Investigation  of 
any  program  In  the  OEO  now. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  what  Mayor 
Daley  said  in  his  point  4  because  I  think 
this  gets  to  the  very  heart  of  the  issue. 

Giving  this  program  to  the  States,  it 
means  every  single  little  community  and 
every  single  city  in  this  country  will  have 
to  go  hat  In  hand  to  the  Governor  to  try 
to  get  the  program  going  for  his  com- 
munity. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  in  an  earlier  col- 
loquy that  I  had  with  him  last  week  said 
that  there  is,  in  t^is  bill,  an  opting  out 
provision  for  the  (sies.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman,  if  I  may,  and  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
"Mr.  Qtjix).  if  the  gentleman  can  show 
me  where  In  this  substitute  there  is  an 
opt-out  provision  for  the  cities.  The  gen- 
tleman talks  about  210(e)  but  that  pro- 
vides that  if  a  city  opts  out  it  totally  and 
completely  al>andons  Its  programs.  When 
it  opts  out  under  this  section,  there  Is  no 
more  antlpoverty  program  In  your  city 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski  i  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Pucinski  )  1  additional  minute,  since  we 
liave  so  many  other  Members  who  need 
time. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Since  I  only  have  1 
additional  minute.  I  honestly  will  not 
have  the  time  to  yield,  but  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  answer  this  question  on 
his  own  time. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  any  suggestion  that  there  is  an  opt- 
ing out  provision  for  any  city  In  this 
country  under  the  substitute  bill  Is  to 
torture  the  truth  and  make  a  stranger 
of  the  facts.  There  is  no  opt  out — no  mat- 
ter how  they  twist  it  around.  You  can- 
not put  every  single  city  in  your  State 
under  the  control  of  the  statehouse 
and  then  incorporate  the  city  services 
into  the  State  operation.  As  Mayor  Daley 
said  in  his  point  4,  many  of  the  pov- 
erty programs  are  an  extension  of  city 
services  such  as  health,  housing,  sani- 
tation and  otherwise,  and  if  the  State 
takes  over  the  program,  the  State  must 
pay  for  those  services  now  being  paid  for 
on  the  cities  from  their  own  resources. 
Nobody  has  told  us  here  what  this 
will  cost  the  States  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  a  State  has  to  carry  on  these  pro- 
grams all  within  Its  resources,  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  carefully  avoided  telling 
us  how  much  it  would  cost.  They  have 
kept  you  completely  in  the  dark  on  this 
program. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chd|irman.  I  believe  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  President  Nixon 
and  his  OEO  Director.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
have  both  eisked  a  straight  continuance 
for  2  years. 

I  know  Mr.  Rumsfeld  and  I  believe  we 
should  give  him  an  opportunity  to  re- 
structure the  program.  I'm  wining  to 
take  my  chances  on  Don  Rxmisfeld  to 
make  this  war  on  poverty  work. 

I  hope  the  substitute  will  be  defeated. 
A  vote  for  the  substitute  Is  a  vote  of  no 
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confidence  In  President  Nlzon  and  hla 
OEO  Director  Don  Rumsfeld. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota  (Mr. 

QUIB). 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Rkd),  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Reid)  will  yield  to  me,  I 
will  answer  the  gentleman  from  Ulino'is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Reio)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qun). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  would  look  at  his 
complication  on  page  549  which  is  section 
2i0ie)—  there  is  provision  for  opting 
out: 

No  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a  State  sliall  be 
Included  in  the  community  action  program  of 
a  community  action  agency  designated  under 
section  210(a)  — 

Which  is  the  provision  for  a  State  to 

become  a  community  action  agency 

if  the  elected  or  duly  appointed  governing 
officials  of  such  political  subdivision  do  not 
wish  to  be  so  included. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  what  the  genUeman 
has  said  is  correct,  then  how  do  you 
reconcile  the  fact  that  in  your  substitute 
bill— and  you  persuade  all  the  Member- 
ship, and  the  gentlelady  Just  gave  a  big 
speech  over  here— how  do  you  propose 
you  are  going  to  clean  up  this  program, 
putting  it  in  the  States,  if  you  say  there 
IS  a  continuing  opt-out  provision?  How 
would  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  opt  out  stands  to  be 
used  if  the  State  chooses  to  become  a 
community  action  agency.  I  said  that  on 
December  3d.  I  say  it  now.  THat  is  in  the 
law.  The  substitute  providefe  that  the 
State,  if  the  provisions  are  Eubceptable  to 
the  Director,  can  assiune  many  respoosi- 
bilities  presently  assumed  by  the  regional 
office.  Since  no  State  or  local  commimity 
can  opt  out  of  the  regional  office,  natu- 
rally you  will  not  be  able  to  opt  out  of  the 
State  office. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  (^airman,  will  the 
rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New,  York.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Thk  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota.  I  believe,  would 
not  undertake  to  nflalead  this  House. 
Under  the  set  of  circumstances  referred 
to.  that  section  of  the  law  aw>lles  to  in- 
stances in  which  there  is  no  State  plan. 
But  in  the  substitute,  where  you  have  a 
State  plan,  there  is  no  opting  out  pro- 
vision. I  stand  on  that  statement,  and  If 
I  am  not  correct,  show  us  in  the  bill 
where  I  am  incorrect.  We  stand  on  the 
provision  that  where  there  Is  a  State  plan 
there  Is  no  opting  out  of  that  plan  by  a 
local  community.  If  the  program  of  a 
community  Is  not  a  part  of  the  State 
plan  then  there  is  no  way  to  fund  It. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  genUeman  will  yield 
further,  I  will  say  again  to  the  chair- 
man—and I  hope  he  will  listen  at  this 
time— in  section  210(e)  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  opting  out.  The  substitute  does 
not  require  the  State  to  become  a  com- 
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munlty  action  agency,  and  I  say  again 
the  only  thing  the  substitute  does  is  to 
permit  the  State  to  assume  some  admin- 
istrative responslbUlty  presently  in  the 
hands  of  the  regional  office  If  the  Direc- 
tor permits  them  to  do  so 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  us  clarify  this.  A 
community  can  <H>t  out  If  the  State  has 
no  plan.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  TTie  community  can  opt 
out  If  the  State  becomes  a  community 
action  agency. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Now,  where  the  State 
has  a  plan  and  a  community  opts  out 
where  are  they  going  to'  get  funds  for 
their  program? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  n  the  State  becomes  a  com- 
munity action  agency,  with  or  vrtthout  a 
State  plan,  the  community  that  wants 
to  have  a  community  action  agency  of 
its  own  can  opt  out  under  section  210(e) 
either  way. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  either  case,  if  the  State 
has  a  plan,  which  I  call  a  developmental 
and  coordlnaUon  plan,  they  will  have  to 
go  through  the  State  for  their  money 
just  as  now  they  must  go  to  the  regional 
office. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  they  opt  out  of  the 

plan,  where  does  the  money  come  from? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  have  yielded 

to  the  gaitleman  from  Minnesota.  He 

i^*s  the  time  to  answer  at  this  point. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Under  the  present  situation 
all  the  communities  get  their  money 
through  the  regional  office.  Under  the 
substitute  provision,  if  the  State  assumes 
that  administrative  responsibility  of  the 
regional  office,  with  the  support  of  the 
f^rector,  they  will  get  their  money  from 
the  State  office. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  at  this  point  for  an 
observation? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  briefly 
to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  Intrigued  by 
aU  tills  "opting  out."  I  suggest  that  we 
"cop  out"  of  the  whole  program 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  never  been  more  eloquent  than 
when  he  did  not  open  his  mouth  in  the 
first  5  minutes.  But  I  do  crave  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes 
to  make  a  brief  statement. 

First,  as  all  Members  know.  I  have 
great  respect  for  Al  Quie  and  Bill 
Ayres.  the  authors  of  this  substitute  Al 
(auiE  for  a  long  time  has  favored  a  State 
plan  approach.  He  has  favored  State 
control.  11115  Is  not  a  new  provision  for 
Al.  It  Is  totally  consistent  with  his  posi- 
tion for  some  time. 

In  my  Judgment,  however,  the  premise 
Is  incorrect.  The  premise  is  wrong  I 
Uilnk  we  have  today  a  debate  between 
the  federalists  and  the  antifederalists 
between  those  who  believe  there  is  yet 
a  role  for  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
poverty  program  and  those  who  believe 
In  turning  It  over  almost  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  to  the  States. 

I  should  like  first  to  point  out  the 
President's  position  as  he  initially  enim- 
clated  It.  He  said,  on  October  11.  and  I 


quote,  that  he  "favors  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  Uie  existing  legislation  without 
crippling  amendments." 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO,  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  has  In- 
formed the  White  House  that  he  con- 
sidered the  first  substitute  and  the  sec- 
ond substitute  to  be  crippling  amend- 
ments. I  read  from  a  statement  of  his 
today  which  says  specifically: 

I  appreciate  the  intensive  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  many  friends  of  the  agency 
to  ameliorate  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  substitute  bill.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  end  result  of  that  effort  has 
fallen  short  of  what  is  necessary  for  an  effec- 
tive program. 

While  several  changes  have  been  made  m 
the  substitute  bill,  the  fact  remains  by  the 
testimony  of  the  principal  author,  that  they 
do  not  "change  the  substance  of  the  substl- 
tute."  I  agree  with  that  assessment.  For  that 
reason  it  remains  my  hope  that  the  substi- 
tute bill  will  be  defeated. 

^  my  judgment  as  well,  the  second 
substitute  does  not  represent  a  signifi- 
cant change.  It  continues  to  be  a  crip- 
pling amendment  and  It  continues  to 
turn  over  the  programs  essentially  to  the 
States. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  that  there 
are  still  States  in  this  Union  that  are 
institutions  in  need  of  change.  The  States 
are  frequentiy  indifferent  to  poverty 
They  frequently  have  shown  lack  of 
commitment.  They  have  shown  lack  of 
technical  expertise.  They  have  in  the 
main  faUed  to  show  a  capacity  to  act 

I  would  quote  very  briefly  to  the  Mem- 
bers from  a  report  of  the  Washington 
research  project  of  the  Southern  Center 

i?f.?ii''"^  ^"  ^"^"c  PoUcy  and  Uie 
NAACP  legal  defense  and  educational 
fund  which  says  that  tiUe  I  of  ESEA  is 
not  helping  poor  chUdren.  On  one  point 
the  report  concludes  Uiat  "millions  of 
doUars  appropriated  by  the  Congress  to 
help  educationally  deprived  children 
have  been  wasted,  diverted  or  otherwise 
misused  by  State  and  local  school 
authorities." 

This  is  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  In 
State  and  local  authorities  in  the  area 
of  education,  and  I  think  that  uncer- 
tainty can  be  extended  to  the  general 
area  of  State  concern  for  the  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged. 

Some  of  the  specifics  in  the  substitute 
I  believe  should  be  clearly  understood. 

First,  as  to  procedure,  under  present 
procedure  a  community  action  agency 
submits  a  plan  to  the  regional  OEO  and 
then  to  the  Washington  OEO  and  In 
turn  It  goes  back  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  Under  the  proposed  substitute,  the 
original  local  plan  would  go  firet  to  the 
State  capital,  where  it  would  be  a  part  of 
the  entire  State  plan  and  It  would— If  the 
State  approves— be  referred  by  the  State 
to  Washington.  This  Is  a  very  different 
concept  In  terms  of  procedure.  I"  believe 
it  would  largely  vitiate  the  Federal  role. 
I  believe  it  would  deprive  thfe  poor  in 
local  communities  and  the  cities  of  an 
opportunity  for  meaningful  participation 
in  their  own  futures. 

As  a  second  point,  VISTA  would  no 
longer  continue  to  exist  in  its  present 
form.  It  would  no  longer  be  a  Federal 
program.  VISTA  woiUd  be  set  up  sepa- 
rately in  each  separate  State,  if  Indeed 
it  could  be  set  up. 
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I  would  remind  the  House  of  Presi- 
dent Nlxons  comments  on  VISTA  in  his 
August  11  statement    He  said: 

Some  proven  programa  which  are  national 
In  scope  should,  however,  remain  In  OEO 
because  they  can  help  ua  develop  new  ex- 
perlmenta  and  because  of  the  iigency's  spe- 
cial Identification  with  the  problems  of  the 
poor  The  VISTA  program  is  one  example: 
it  will  make  a  greater  effort  to  attract  people 
with  specific  technical  and  profeealonal  skills 
to  Its  ranks 

Section  810' b I  of  existing  law  already 
prohibits  the  assignment  of  volunteers 
to  a  State  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governor  Frankly.  I  cannot  see  how  this 
proposal  will  contribute  to  the  maximum 
utillzatun  of  the  energies  and  skills  of 
those  Americans  who  seek  to  help  those 
less  fortunate  than  themselves— which  is, 
after  all.  what  VISTA  intended  to  do 

Finally,  point  No  3  A  series  of  other 
programs,  such  as  legal  ser^■ices.  family 
plaiinin?.  comprehensive  health  services, 
emergency  food  and  medical  services, 
senior  oppOrtimlties  and  services  In- 
dians, and '  ^rhaps  Headstart,  Follow- 
through,  and  other  components,  wouid 
all  have  to  be  part  of  a  State  plan  or 
in  some  way  go  through  the  State  be- 
fore they  could  be  approved 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  point,  very  simply,  is  that  the  State 
could  di.sapprove  a  portion  of  a  plan,  of 
any  community  action  plan  The  cities, 
for  example,  might  have  no  recourse 
when  there  was  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence with  the  State  or  the  State  legis- 
lature 

So  the  question,  I  believe.  Is  the  issue 
of  Federal  versus  State  control,  of  Fed- 
eral innovation  versus,  m  some  instances. 
State  incompetence,  lack  of  commitment 
or  mdifference. 

I  believe  the  substitute  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  destroying  local  control. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
the  League  of  Cities  of  the  United  States 
has  sent  a  very  strong  telegram  in  op- 
position to  this  substitute  and  points  out 
that  they  are  categorically  opposed  to 
the  channeling  of  OEO  programs  through 
State  governments." 

For  these^reasons.  I  would  urge  strong 
support  for  a  continuation  of  the  bill 
in  Its  present  form.  There  are  other  com- 
pelling reasons  for  defeat  of  the  substi- 
tute as  well. 

The  purpose  of  OEO  is  to  encourage 
innovation  and  the  development  of  ini- 
tiative. OEO  exists  to  attack  problems 
that  are  not  being  solved  by  established 
Federal  agencies  or  by  State  govern- 
ments. Surely  turning  the  progrtim  over 
to  the  States  and  their  attendant  court- 
house bureaucracies  is  subverting  that 
purpose.  OEO  Director  Rumsfeld  called 
the  first  substitute  "a  bureaucratic  mess" 
and  said  that  it  "ignores  the  special  re- 
lationship" between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  constituent  groups  of 
America's  poor. 

The  black  poor  in  the  South  and  ghetto 
dwellers  in  the  urban  North  do  not  enjoy 
the  most  amicable  of  relations  with  State 


capitals,  nor  do  ihey  possess  ths  political 
influence  that  regretably  will  oe  neces- 
.sary  to  insure  that  they  get  a  fair  share 
under  a  State  plan  Quite  simply,  a  State 
plan  will,  in  most  cases,  shortchange  the 
cities  where  mast  of  the  jxiverty  exists. 

The  OEO  Director  may  fund  an  appli- 
cation disapproved  by  a  State  office  only 
if  he  finds  that  'approval  of  such  appli- 
^  cation  would  strengthen  the  overall  pro- 
gram plan  of  a  local  community  action 
agency,  or  with  respect  to  applications 
submitt^^d  by  other  eligible  applicants, 
that  the  approval  of  such  application 
would  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  act  ■'  This  really  gives  the  Direc- 
tor very  little  power  to  protect  the  in- 
teresUs  of  localities,  especially  since  if  he 
does  make  a  ixjsitive  funding  under  this 
section,  the  State  could  take  the  matter 
to  the  US  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
language  of  .section  251iciil'  does  not 
provide  the  Director  with  a  Stat*  bypass 
mechanism  that  wUl  effectively  protect 
the  interests  of  cities  siiortchanged  by 
States 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  Restoration  Corp.  in  Brooklyn, 
foimded  in  1967  by  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert F  Kennedy  to  develop  the  600- 
square-block  Bed-Stuy  area,  of  some 
450.000  residents,  into  a  viable  economic 
community.  Two- lairds  of  Bed-Stuy's 
budget  comes  from  title  1-D.  special  im- 
pact funds.  An  application  is  pending  for 
S13  million  more  over  the  next  2  years  It 
IS  hi?hly  unlikely  at  best  that  a  State 
plan  would  or  even  could  continue  to  pro- 
vide this  successful  and  innovative  pro- 
iiram  with  the  level  of  support  it  now 
enjoys;  a  vital  and  important  partner- 
ship between  established  business  and 
financial  interests  and  one  of  the  most 
depressed  ghetto  communities  in  America 
may  well  have  to  come  to  a  tragic  halt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  submit  that 
the  antipoverty  pro^raip  is  making  prog- 
ress. The  reason  that  it  has  not  made 
more  progres.-;  Ls  not  .so  much  because  of 
mistakes  and  mismanagement — although 
we  must  acknowle^;4e  that  these  have 
occurred — but  because  our  effort  to  elim- 
inate poverty  is  a  weak  attempt  and  not 
A  wholeheancd  national  commitment. 
We  need  or.ly  reread  the  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Civil  DLs- 
i>rder.s-  the  Kemer-Lind.say  Commis- 
sion— to  discover  that  what  the  poverty 
program  needs  is  vastly  increased  fund- 
ing and  .some  continuity.  IrLstead,  In  this 
biennial  travesty  of  the  legislative  proc- 
(ss.  we  are  aualn  pro[x>sint;  to  throw  the 
entire  poverty  program  to  the  States 
which,  in  the  main,  have  .shown  little 
expertise  and  even  less  capacity  to  act. 

We  in  the  House  tend  to  be  concerned 
with  the  practical  details  to  the  neglect 
of  what  .some  of  these  programs  mean 
in  tenr.s  of  those  who  [rarticlpate  and  In 
terms  of  the  needs  of  this  Nation.  We 
are  always  trying  to  run  a  tighter  pro- 
■ram,  we  are  too  rarely  tr>lng  to  struc- 
ture a  program  that  will  meet  the  short- 
and  long-term  needs  of  this  Nation  aiid 
us  citizens  wlio  live  in  poverty.  We  are 
always  trying  to  save  money;  we  are  too 
rarely  rec<:)gni2lng  that  it  will  take  a 
ver>'  great  deal  of  money  to  rid  our  cities 
of  urban  blisht  and  make  a  better  life 
for  the  rural  poor.  We  seem  to  be  wear- 


ing blinders;  we  are,  in  short,  guilty  of 
legislating  by  delusion. 

The  administration  with  the  substi- 
tute bin  proposes  to  spend  $2  048  billion 
on  antipoverty  programs  under  OEO  In 
the  current  fiscal  year.  This  Is  $100  mil- 
lion more  than  last  year.  It  Is  still  too 
little.  It  Is,  for  example,  half  of  what 
we  spend  annually  on  highway  construc- 
tion. The  committee  bill  proposes  to 
spend  $2,343  billion  this  year.  That  is  an 
Improvement  but  It  is  also  too  little.  Some 
of  our  colleagues  seem  to  think  it  is  too 
much. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  the  Riot  Com- 
mission report  told  us  we  had  to  do  in 
March  of  1968.  First,  it  said,  we  must 
create  2  milhon  new  jobs — half  in  the 
public  sector  and  half  in  the  private  sec- 
tor— by  1971.  But  it  seems  that  we  have 
found  slots  in  the  JOBS  program — the 
major  private  sector  endeavor — for  only 
60.000  people  this  year.  Other  work- 
training  programs  under  OEO  wUl  reach 
about  30,000  adults  this  year,  and  youth 
employment  programs  will  assist  some 
45,000.  Even  if  we  add  in  other  manpower 
programs,  this  is  nowhere  near  the  pace 
at  which  we  should  be  proceeding. 

In  housing,  the  Kerner  Commission 
said  that  we  must  construct  and  rehabili- 
tate 6  million  housing  units  for  low-  and 
moderate- income  families  in  the  next  5 
years  The  national  housing  goals,  as 
reflected  in  legislation  passed  in  1968. 
has  us  reaching  that  goal  In  10  years. 
But  the  actual  rate  of  construction,  even 
if  there  were  full  appropriations  as  there 
are  not.  means  that  we  will  only  replace 
existing  substandard  units  by  1982 — not 
to  speak  of  those  which  will  decay  in  the 
intervening  years.  In  short,  we  cannot 
even  keep  up  with  housing  obsolescence, 
not  to  speak  of  making  progress. 

Housing  development  corporations, 
fimded  under  OEO  program  grants,  are 
a  valuable  tool  in  making  ghetto  resi- 
dents aware  of  what  they  can  do  to 
help  improve  their  housing  situation — 
but  they  generated  only  5.840  housing 
units  last  year.  I  point  this  out  not  to 
denigrate  the  importance  of  housing  de- 
velopment corporations,  but  only  to  em- 
phasize that  one  cannot  make  great 
.strides  on  the  $3  5  million  spent  on  this 
program  last  year. 

The  Commission  addres.sed  itself,  too. 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Nation,  to  the  atti- 
tude that  is  a  vital  part  of  implement- 
ing Its  specific  recommendations.  The 
alternative  to  polarization  and  destruc- 
tion of  our  basic  democratic  values,  it 
said,  "will  require  a  commitment  to  na- 
tional action — compa.ssionate,  massive, 
and  sustained,  backed  by  the  resources 
of  the  most  powerful  and  the  richest 
nation  on  this  earth.  From  every  Ameri- 
can It  will  require  new  attitudes,  new 
understanding,  and  above  all,  new  will." 

The  Congre.ss  should  be  the  leader  in 
providing  that  new  will,  that  massive 
commitment  to  national  action.  But  I 
.submit  that  we — and  the  administra- 
tion— do  not  lead,  we  do  not  even  follow. 
Instead,  we  stifle  all  attempts  at  meet- 
ing the  Kerner  Commission's  goals  by 
parceling  out  niggardly  appropriations, 
by  disregarding — or  paying  lipservlce 
to — the  needs  of  our  cities,  by  our  obses- 
sive concern  with  the  cost-benefit  re- 
turns of  particular  programs,  and  by  at- 
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tempts  to  vitiate  the  poverty  program  by 
turning  it  over  to  the  States. 

I  had  hoped  that  our  debate  today 
could  signal  a  reversal  of  this  trend,  a 
commitment,  instead,  to  greater  funding 
and  constructive  amendments.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere  funds  have  been  commingled 
and  misused,  sometimes  with  criminal  in- 
tent. But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
some  of  the  OEO  programs  have  been 
successful,  especially  for  an  agency  that 
is  working  with'  Americans  who  have 
never  managed  anything  before,  who 
never  had  any  conception  that  they 
could  shape  their  own  lives.  OEO,  I 
think  we  should  bear  in  mind  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  stated  on  many  occa- 
sions, is  an  innovative  agency  that  is  ex- 
perimenting with  new  concepts  in  an 
effort  to  stabilize  those  programs  which 
are  found  to  be  most  effective  in  lifting 
Americans  out  of  poverty. 

Headstart,  for  example,  served  695,- 
000  children  in  fiscal  year  1968  and  664,- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1969.  That  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  large  number  of  children 
who  require  Headstart-type  services.  But 
aside  from  providing  youngsters  with 
sources  of  enrichment  too  often  denied 
them  in  their  own  disadvantaged  homes, 
mothers  have  become  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  own  involvement  in 
their  children's  early  lives  and  of  the 
role  they  can  play  in  bettering  their 
communities.  As  a  nation,  we  have  sud- 
denly awakened  to  the  fact  that  if  we 
do  not  reach  the  child  by  age  5  or  6 — 
in  terms  of  nutrition.  Intellectual  en- 
richment, physical  progress— his  whole 
development  may  well  be  retarded. 

Equally,  disadvantaged  Americans  are 
realizing  that  ailments  they  have  had  for 
years  can  be  treated,  even  though  their 
ability  to  pay  may  be  severely  limited. 
By  the  end  of  last  year.  300.000  persons 
were  being  served  in  the  49  comprehen- 
sive neighborhood  health  centers  funded 
by  OEO,  and  several  thousand  other 
Americans  were  being  cared  for  in  the 
health  service  programs  established  with 
lr>cal  initiative  grants. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out, 
the  emergency  food  and  medical  service 
program  demonstrates  "that  slim  sums 
of  money  administered  transitority  do 
not  offer  a  satisfactory  ."solution  to  the 
problem  of  hunger  and  malnutrition." 
EFMS  operates  401  programs  in  1,003 
counties,  serving  over  1  million  people. 
Approximately  37  percent  of  those  as- 
sisted were  able  to  buy  food  stamps  for 
the  first  time.  58  percent  were  able  to 
make  food  purchases  from  retail  grocers, 
and  16  percent  of  EFMS  families  were 
t^iven  funds  enabling  their  youngsters  to 
participate  in  school  lunch  programs. 

The  administration  has  requested  $30 
million  to  continue  EFMS  this  year,  an 
increase  of  $6  million  from  the  1969  level. 
Yet  this  level  of  funding  would  prohibit 
the  creation  of  any  new  programs  and 
would  force  the  curtailment  of  existing 
.nrograms,  to  curb  their  natural  growth 
rate.  Clearly,  the  $90  million  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  is  a  much  more 
realistic  sum.  especially  In  light  of  the 
recalcitrance  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee to  make  progress  on  the  food  stamp 
bill  already  passed  by  the  Senate. 
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We  must  spare  no  effort  and  waste  no 
more  time  in  feeding  the  14  Va  million 
hungry  Americans.  There  are  307  coun- 
ties which  participate  in  neither  the  food 
stamp  program  nor  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution program — involving  over  470  - 
000  famUies.  The  President's  action  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Nutrition  last  week  in  order- 
ing that  the  food  stamp  program  be  ex- 
tended to  these  counties  within  the  next 
6  months  is  a  step  that  is  long  overdue, 
but  it  is  still  a  far  cry  from  seeing  that 
all  hungry  are  fed. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
OEO  programs  has  been  legal  services. 
Its  accomplishments  in  statistical  terms 
are  impressive:  1,850  lawyers  in  265  pro- 
grams handling  610,000  cases.  Of  those 
litigated,  75  percent  were  successful,  and 
60  percent  of  appeals  taken  were  also 
successfid.  More  importantly,  legal  serv- 
ices has  won  landmark  decisions:  the 
Supreme  Court  nilings  on  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  welfare  residency  require- 
ments and  the  "substitute  father"  regu- 
lation in  welfare  programs.  Decisions  in 
several  States  have  set  important  prec- 
edents in  the  areas  of  housing  and  medi- 
cal aid.  A  bill  of  rights  for  public  housing 
tenants  is  being  developed  and  work  is 
being  done  to  modify  the  proposed  Uni- 
.^orm  Consumer  Cnedit  Code  on  behalf  of 
Che  poor. 

These  accomplishments  and  the  work 
in  progress  are  clear  indications  in  their 
own  right  of  why  it  would  be  disastrous 
and  cruel  for  the  Congress  to  approve 
the  so-called  Murphy  amendment,  giv- 
ing Governors  an  absolute  veto  over 
legal  services  programs.  Governors  now 
have  a  veto  over  a  community  action 
program  in  its  entirety.  As  I  made  plain 
in  my  remarks  on  the  substitute,  I  do  not 
believe  they  should  be  given  an  item 
veto  over  any  portion  of  a  local  anti- 
poverty  program,  but  to  single  out  legal 
services  as  the  whlppingboy  would  be  a 
gross  disservice  not  only  to  the  legally 
indigent  but  to  all  members  of  the  bar. 

President  Nixon,  Chief  Justice  Burger, 
OEO  Director  Rumsfeld,  and  virtually 
every  national  bar  and  legal  association 
have  spoken  out  against  the  Murphy 
amendment.  It  is  the  professional  respon- 
sibility of  a  lawyer  to  represent  any  client 
or  group  of  clients  in  regard  to  any  cause 
no  matter  how  unpopular,  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  states.  To 
discourage  or  interfere  with  the  dis- 
charge of  this  obligation  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  Governor's  veto  is  a  very  sad 
reflection  on  our  political  process  and  our 
regard  for  the  canon  of  ethics. 

Professional  representation  can  provide 
substantial  benefits  in  terms  of  overcoming 
the  ghetto  resident's  alienation  from  the 
institutions  of  government  by  implicating 
him  in  its  processes — 

Stated  the  report  of  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission— 

Although  lawyers  function  in  precisely  this 
fashion  for  their  middle-class  clients,  they 
are  too  often  not  available  to  the  impover- 
ished ghetto  resident. 

The  report  went  on  to  say : 

The  Legal  Services  Program  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
made  a  good   beginning  in  providing  legal 


assistance  to  the  poor.  Its  present  level  of 
effort  should  be  substantially  expanded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the' 
substitute.  It  is  a  question  of  backing  the 
President's  request  for  a  2-year  exten- 
sion without  crippling  amendments  or 
opposing  his  position  and  that  of  the 
OEO  Director.  Mr.  Riunsfeld.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  federalists  versus  the 
antifederalists :  the  issue  is  between  those 
who  believe  that  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty in  America  yet  requires  a  strong 
Federal  role  and  those  who  are  content 
to  leave  it  entirely  to  each  of  the  States, 
some  of  whom  have  shown  a  massive  and 
tragic  record  of  indifference,  incompe- 
tence, and  lack  of  commitment  to  abolish 
himger  and  poverty.  ^ 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
mayor  of  Chicago  has  not  communi- 
cated with  me,  but  I  have  received  a 
communication  from  the  OflBce  of  the 
Director  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I 
know  about  his  position  and  that  he 
wants  an  extension  of  this  legislation 
without  crippling  amendments.  He 
wants  to  have  a  chance  to  work  out  a 
better  program  than  we  have  now.  In 
my  opinion,  he  deserves  that  chance. 
Mr.  Rumsfeld  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion in  this  House  and  he  will  do  an 
outstanding  job  as  Director  of  OEO  if 
given  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  President  ap- 
pointed our  former  colleague,  Don  Rums- 
feld, the  House  lost  one  of  its  most  able 
Members.  While  many  of  us  may  question 
the  wisdom  of  his  decision  in  leaving  the 
House  and  accepting  an  appointment  as 
Director  of  OEO,  I  want  to  state  in  my 
own  behalf  that  I  gained  confidence  in 
the  poverty  program  which  I  did  not  have 
before. 

I  would  not  say  that  many  changes  are 
not  required  and  desirable.  Indeed,  the 
substitute  bill  which  is  to  be  offered,  may 
contain  elements  which  would  improve 
the  existing  program. 

But  what  I  say  is  this:  the  legislation 
creating  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity was  not  thought  out  carefully  and 
fully  when  it  was  first  enacted.  At  this 
time,  it  seems  to  me,  it  should  not  be 
subjected  to  wholesale  revision  until  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  review  of  pro- 
posed changes  is  completed. 

As  I  understand  it.  Director  Rumsfeld 
wants  a  brief  extension  of  the  existing 
law  without  crippling  amendments.  He 
is  supported  in  this  by  the  President. 

In  my  opinion,  the  program  deserves 
this  opEKDrtunity — and  the  new  director  is 
entitled  to  a  chance  to  develop  the 
changes  which  he  deems  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  attack  on  poverty  more 
effective.  An  extension  of  the  law  for  2 
years  would  give  time  for  making  these 
necessary  changes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  prefer  to  support  the 
new  director  and  the  President  on  the  bill 
before  us— in  the  hope  that  the  war  on 
poverty  may  be  more  successful  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  my  coUe»gTie 
would  be  interested  to  luiow  that  this 
gentleman  appeared  before  our  subcom- 
mittee and  supported  your  position. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut 'Mr.  GiAiMO) . 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Amxs)  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  >MrB.  Qrzin) 
will  introduce  later  today. 

I  am  intrigued  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  PuciMsiu)  quoting  the  great 
mayor  of  Chicago.  Mayor  Daley,  whom  I 
greatly  admire.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  this  Is  about  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  people  of  OEO  agree  with 
Mayor  Daley. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  whether  or  not 
OEO  should  be  i^der  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental control.  It  Is  interesting  to 
compare  the  provisions  of  the  committee 
bill  with  thV  provisions  that  were  made 
several  years  ago  when  there  was  con- 
cern about  the  fact  that  city  hall  might 
grasp  control  of  these  programs  or  that 
the  States  might  grasp  control  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  to  you  today 
that  the  history  of  OEO  indicates  that 
it  does  not  want  the  control  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
city  hall.  It  does  not  want  control  of  this 
program  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
governments.  It  does  not  want  control 
of  this  program  by  the  people  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern - 
ment  and  It  does  not  want  any  control 
or  interference  by  Congress  Itself. 

This  is  very  clearly  in  Its  history.  It 
has  circumvented  the  will  of  this  Con- 
gress time  and  time  again.  It  has  cir- 
cumvented the  mandate  of  this  Con- 
gress. It  has  no  respect  for  certain  gov- 
emmenUl  bodies,  whether  SUte.  local, 
or  Federal.  OEO  prefers  to  think  of  itself 
as  something  separate  from  government. 
I  submit  that  it  has  failed  miserably. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
programs  designed  to  help  the  poor.  My 
record  has  been  clear.  I  will  say  to  my 
colleagues,  particularly  those  from  the 
North  and  from  the  industrial  and  urban 
States,  that  I  have  supported  every  pro- 
gram designed  to  help  alleviate  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  In  the  years  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  supported  programs  in 
education,  housing,  food,  health  care, 
vocational  training,  and  the  many  other 
programs  we  have  initiated  in  this  Con- 
gress which  now  totals  somewhere  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $25  billion  a  year. 

The  OEO  is  just  a  small  aspect  of  the 
overall  poverty  program;  an  agency 
which  spends  approximately  $2  billion 
out  of  that  S25  billion. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  using  this  $2  bil- 
lion to  help  the  poor  of  our  cities.  I  sub- 
mit to  you,  however,  that  under  this  pro- 
gram with  its  miserable  record  of  fail- 
ure, with  its  record  of  corruption  and. 
yes.  with  its  record  in  quite  a  few  in- 
stances of  actively  inciting  disorder  and 
violence,  we  have  helped  neither  the 
poor  nor  ourselves  in  resolving  our  urban 
problems. 


Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  necessary  that  this 
$2  billion  be  expended  wisely  so  that  It 
gets  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  instead 
of  the  hands  of  these  professional  pov- 
erty brokers  who  have  used  this  money 
too  often  for  their  own  benefit. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
pointed  out  when  she  listed  many  of  the 
areas  of  activity  where  funds  have  gone, 
we  must  restnicture  this  program.  We 
must  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the 
American  people,  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  poverty  pro- 
grams and  community  action  programs 
and  take  action  so  that  they  will  give  us 
a  vote  of  confidence.  This  program  has 
not  developed  such  a  great  record  that  it 
needs  no  change;  that  it  can  simply  be 
continued  as  is. 

The  time  for  change  Is  today.  Indeed, 
the  time  for  change  is  long  past  due.  We 
have  been  derelict  because  we  have  not 
changed  Eind  restructured  this  program 
before  now.  We  have  to  restructure  this 
program. 

I  submit  that  these  types  of  programs 
will  not  work  if  they  are  administered  at 
the  Federal  level  and  through  the  re- 
gional offices.  I  submit  that  these  pro- 
grams  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  programs  must  be 
administered  through  the  governments 
which  are  closest  to  the  people.  By  that 
I  mean  by  the  State  governments,  and 
through  them  the  local  governments; 
elected  governments ;  governments  which 
are  responsible,  accountable,  and  capable 
in  the  way  they  expend  the  funds  and 
utilize  the  authority  which  the  program 
gives  them. 

OEX)'s  record  has  been  so  poor  since  its 
very  inception  that  the  time  has  come  to 
try  a  new  approach  in  assisting  the 
States  with  funds  and  allowing  them  to 
conduct  these  programs  in  order  to  see 
what  they  can  do.  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  States  can  do  no  worse 
than  we  have  done  at  the  Federal  level 
these  past  years.  Indeed,  they  will  do 
better. 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'  Mr   Erlenborn' . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  not  been  known.  I  suppose,  as  one 
of  the  greater  supporters  of  the  poverty 
program  over  the  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  been  from  time  to  time  one 
of  its  critics.  Most  of  my  criticism  has 
been  leveled  at  two  aspects  of  the  pov- 
erty program,  the  Job  Corps  and  com- 
munity action. 

Earlier  this  year  the  President  re- 
sponded to  the  requests  and  the  desires 
of  many  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
other  people  in  this  country  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  Job  Corps;  to  coordinate 
it  with  other  manpower  programs,  and 
ordered  a  delegation  of  the  Job  Corps  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  has  now 
been  concluded.  Administration  of  the 
Job  Corps  program  with  other  manpower 
elements  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 


Act  is  now  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
where  I  t)elleve  it  should  be. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  ordered 
the  delegation  of  the  Headstart  program 
from  the  OEO  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
has  been  concluded  and  most  of  the 
Headstart  functions  are  now  under  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare. 

One  major  thing  left  in  the  OEO, 
which  has  been  the  most  abrasive  force 
in  the  OEO,  is  the  community  action 
program.  I  have  felt  that  there  should 
be  more  meaningful  participation  at  the 
local  level  by  elected  officials  in  the 
community  action  programs  to  lessen  the 
abrasive  quality  of  these  programs  and 
the  conflicts  that  have  risen. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  I, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  thought  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  went  too  far 
in  her  amendment  providing  that  the 
cities,  the  coimties,  and  the  States  them- 
selves could  be  designated  as  community 
action  agencies.  I  resisted  that  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  by  this  House, 
because  I  did  not  believe  we  should  turn 
the  day-by-day  operations  of  the  com- 
munity action  program  over  to  only 
elected  officials,  even  though  they  should 
have  a  more  meaningful  role  in  the  com- 
munity action  programs. 

This  year  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  others  have 
joined  together  in  presenting  this  sub- 
stitute bill  which  wlU  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute later  today. 

This  I  think  will  give  more  participa- 
tion at  the  State  level,  and  does  not  go 
as  far  as  the  provisions  we  adopted  a  few 
years  ago.  which  incidentally  have  not 
been  implemented  by  any  States,  and  by 
very  few  communities. 

I  was  not  willing  to  accept  the  substi- 
tute bill  when  it  was  first  olTered  because 
I  felt  that  it  was  deficient  in  several  re- 
spects. I  would  like  to  go  through  a  few 
of  these  that  I  believe  have  been 
remedied  in  the  subsUtute  that  will  be 
offered  this  afternoon.  Together  with 
some  of  my  other  Republican  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Education,  I  worked 
this  week  with  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota in  trying  to  resolve  those  prob- 
lems that  we  saw  In  the  substitute. 

The  first  that  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  is  in  250(c)  1  of  the  substitute,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  first  phase  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  substitute  bill  at  the  point 
when  the  State  economic  opportunity  ol- 
fice  will  be  a  reviewing  agent  for  applica- 
tions under  the  community  action  pro- 
visions of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

We  have  in  our  agreement  brought  the 
povemor  into  this  process  so  that  ue 
would  not  have  a  duel  review,  one  by  the 
State  economic  opportunity  office  and 
one  by  the  Governor,  and  an  adver^e 
comment  by  the  office  and  then  a  veto 
by  the  Governor. 

So  we  now  provide  that  the  State  eco- 
nomic opportunity  office  and  the  Gover- 
nor must  concur  in  any  adverse  recom- 
mendation against  the  application  for 
assistance  under  this  program. 

Then  so  that  it  would  be  clear  that 
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single  pmpose  agencies  could  be  funded, 
even  alter  an  adverse  recommendation, 
we  have  added  language  that  allows 
other  eligible  applicants  other  than  com- 
munity action  agencies,  to  be  funded 
over  an  adverse  recommendation. 

Then  in  section  253(a)  (6) ,  many  of  us 
were  concerned  that  this  was  giving  a 
charter  to  the  State  economic  oppor- 
tunity agency  to  be  the  coordinating 
agency  for  all  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams within  a  State. 

We  have  tightened  this  down  so  that 
they  will  be  the  coordinator  for  assist- 
ance imder  the  community  action  sec- 
tion. 

With  reference  to  section  253(C)(1) 
we  provided  for  a  bsrpass  around  the 
State  planning  operation  so  that  a  quail- 
fled  community  agency  or  a  single  pur- 
pose unit  such  as  legal  assistance,  which 
so  many  in  this  House  were  worried  about 
in  relation  to  the  Murphy  amendment, 
can  be  funded.  We  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Director  to  go  around  the 
State  office  of  economic  opportunity  and 
fund  legal  services  programs  or  commu- 
nity health  service  programs  and  emer- 
gency food  and  medical  assistance 
programs. 

One  thing  that  we  were  not  able  to 
reach  accommodation  on,  and  I  hope  we 
wiU  be  able  to  remedy  this  by  amend- 
ment, is  the  problem  of  Headstart. 

As  I  said  originally,  Headstart  is  prop- 
erly delegated  to  HEW. 

But  then  the  substitute,  as  now  draft- 
ed, will  put  the  State  economic  oppor- 
tunity office  right  back  in  the  Headstart 
business,  instead  of  having  that  direct 
line  from  the  local  agency  to  HEW. 

This  substitute  will  put  the  State  eco- 
nomic opportunity  office  in  the  act,  so 
that  the  flow  of  applications  would  go 
from  the  community  action  agency  to  the 
State  economic  opportunity  office,  and 
then  back  to  the  HEW. 

I  hope  that  when  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  offers  an  amend- 
ment to  exempt  Headstart  from  the  op- 
eration of  this  substitute  that  he  will  be 
supported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  several  res- 
ervations. I  do  support  the  substitute  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3deld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Esch). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
important  for  us  to  recognize  first  of  aU 
that  the  legislative  process  will  not  end 
with  the  passage  of  the  bill  but  will  con- 
tinue on  in  the  conference  committee. 

The  most  Important  thing  for  this 
body  to  do  is  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
OEO  programs.  We  recognize  that  there 
have  been  serious  abuses  that  have  been 
made  under  past  OEO.  But,  hopefully, 
these  will  be  corrected  in  the  future. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned that  the  substitute  bill  does  not 
even  address  itself  to  those  abuses.  How- 
ever, with  the  understanding  that  it  Is 
essential  that  we  pass  the  OEO  bill  on 
this  floor  today,  many  of  us,  as  was  Indi- 
cated by  the  previous  speaker,  have 
worked  diligently  attempting  to  perfect 
major  errors  in  the  substitute  as  it  was 
originally  proposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  direct  dialog  to 
these  improvements. 


First  ot  all,  do  we  have  a  proper  bypass 
vehicle  in  tbe  substitute? 

The  answer  Is  definitely  yes.  First  of 
all,  the  so-called  Murphy  amendment 
will  not  be  a  part  of  the  substitute  as 
presented  this  aftemo(»i.  I  think  that  Is 
essential. 

Second,  the  special  emphasis  programs 
may  be  utilized  by  the  director  In  a  uni- 
lateral relationship  between  the  Director 
and  the  local  agencies  where  he  deems  it 
necessary.  Thl^  can  be  done  by  the  Di- 
rector using  up»to  25  percent  of  the  funds. 
And  the  Director  can  fund  these  pro- 
grams, such  as  food  distribution  and  legal 
aid,  without  having  to  prove  that  the 
States  are  derelict. 

Thus  the  special  emphasis  programs 
will  continue  without  having  a  direct 
confrontation  vdth  the  States.  That,  too, 
is  essential. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois— (Mr. 
Erlekbohn)  ,  has  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  one  or  two  other  major  prob- 
lems in  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
the  committee  deliberation  which  follows 
this  general  debate,  it  is  my  Intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  substitute  bill 
which  would  exempt  all  Headstart  pro- 
grams from  the  substitute. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  retain 
the  present  status  of  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram and  not  allow  any  action  which 
would  Jeopcu-dlze  the  ongoing  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  and  the  future  direc- 
tion of  the  program. 

One  of  the  major  actions  undertaken 
by  President  Nixon  has  been  a  gradual 
transfer  of  Headstart  programs  into  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  transfer  has  begim  and  Is 
being  pursued  in  a  manner  so  as  not  to 
disrupt  seriously  the  effectiveness  of 
local  Headstart  groups.  It  has  been  done 
with  a  minimum  of  dislocation  and  diffi- 
culty. My  amendment  will  allow  contlnu- 
aUotr  of  this  process. 

At  the  present,  under  the  delegation 
of  authority  afforded  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under 
section  602,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  been  given 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  quality  Headstart  program.  Health, 
Education,  suid  Welfare  has  been  given 
authority  to  Initiate  contracts  directly 
with  public  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations in  local  communities.  If  this 
amendment  Is  not  adopted  then  applica- 
tions for  existing  and  future  Headstart 
programs  will  have  to  be  funneled 
through  State  OEO  boards  and  then  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Imposing  an  addi- 
tional layer  of  bureaucracy,  redtape  and 
delay.  Additionally,  if  a  State  boaj-d  were 
to  reject  a  Headstart  apphcation  and 
the  bypass  provisions  called  Into  action, 
the  present  situation  in  the  substitute 
would  cause  direct  and  unnecessary  con- 
frontation between  Federal  and  State 
officials. 

I  have  discussed  this  entire  matter  in 
some  detail  with  Secretary  Finch  this 
morning.  He  expressed  grave  concern 
about  the  problems  which  would  be 
caused  by  the  inclusion  of  Headstart  in 
the  provisions  of  the  substitute.  The 
Secretary    Indicated    that    the    orderly 


transfer  of  Headstart  programs  would 
be  seriously  impaired  If  we  do  not  exempt 
these  programs  from  the  direction  of  the 
substitute  blU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no  pro- 
gram in  all  of  our  war  against  poverty 
which  h^s  been  more  effective  and  has 
received  wider  public  acceptance  than 
Headstart.  The  Nation  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  aid  the  very  young  who  are 
disadvantaged  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  I  call  uix>n  the  Congress  to  consider 
carefully  the  broken  hopes  and  lost  op- 
portunities for  reaching  these  children 
if  the  Headstart  program  is  seriously  im- 
paired. We  simply  cannot  risk  the  future 
of  these  children  for  political  purposes. 
My  colleague,  the  gentieman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback),  will  offer 
another  amendment  which  is  equally,  I 
beUeve,  vital  in  the  area  of  the  VISTA 
programs,  and  we  hope  that  we  can  have 
a  continuation  of  the  perfecting  of  the 
substitute  as  we  continue  the  debate 
today. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  as  we  look 
ahead  to  realize  that  the  final  bUl  that 
passes  and  imsses  the  Congress  today 
may  well  not  resemble  what  has  passed 
the  House  here  today.  It  may  not  any- 
more resemble  what  we  pass  today  than 
that  tax  bill  that  finally  comes  out  of  the 
conference  committee  will  resemble  what 
we  originally  passed.  The  essential  ele- 
ment is  that  we  continue  the  OEO 
authorization. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  situation  in  which  the 
House  finds  itself  today  is  not  unique. 
It  ^  the  same  type  of  situation  In  which 
the  House  found  itself  2  years  ago  during 
consideration  of  this  same  bill. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  has  worked  v?lth 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) ,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Esch),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback),  in  an  effort 
to  perfect  and  improve  the  provisions  of 
the  substitute  bill  that  will  be  offered 
here  by  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Ayres)  . 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  out- 
lined fully  what  I  consider  to  be  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  the  substitute 
amendment  so  that  the  role  of  the  States 
and  the  role  of  the  Director  are  some- 
what more  clarified.  There  have  been 
modifications  in  certain  sections  that 
were  imrelated  to  the  State  plan,  such  as 
that  section  that  would  have  required  a 
VISTA  legal  service  lawyer  to  have  been 
a  member  of  the  State  bar.  That  provi- 
sion has  been  dropped.  And  that  provi- 
sion of  the  political  activity  amendment 
which  would  have  proposed  requirements 
far  and  away  and  above  those  which  are 
applicable  to  any  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  employee  and  would  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  make  the  political  activity  pro- 
hibitions under  the  State  act  appUcable 
to  the  private  employee  of  the  Westing- 
house  Learning  Corp.,  or  a  university — 
those  provisions  have  been  modified  as 
well. 

The  significant  parts  of  the  substitute 
which  have  been  discussed  do  go  to  the 
substance  of  the  substitute  and  have  been 
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discussed  In  more  detail  by  the  Kentle- 
man  from  Illinois,  and  I  would  refer  any 
who  are  Interested  to  his  remarks  I  share 
them 

I  also  want  to  make  clear  that  I  do 
Intend  to  ofTer  further  perfecting  amend- 
ments In  an  effort  to  make  the  substitute 
an  even  better  substitute,  one  that  will  do 
a  more  effective  job  of  work  with  the 
agency  and  work  on  the  problems  of  the 
poor  of  this  countn,- 

.\nd  let  me  ."niggest  to  my  colleaflrues, 
whether  they  are  for  or  against  the 
substitute,  that  the  rhetoric  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  States  and  the  re- 
gional offices  IS  not  terribly  relevant 

I  must  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  is  gomg  to  characterize  the  people 
In  State  government  as  being  less  respon- 
sible than  those  who  serve  in  the  OEO 
agency  In  the  regional  ofHce    I  just  do 
not  think  that  that  Is  the  case    But  I 
think  It  would  be  unfair  and  unwise  not 
to  recognize  the  major  changes  in  the 
agency   that  have    been   undertaken   by 
the  new  Director,  Mr    Rumsfeld,  under 
the  charter  given  to  OFO  by  Mr   Nixon 
So  I  shall  offer  a  series — not  many — 
of  perfecting  amendments  in  an  effort  to 
do  a  better  job  with   the  substitute.   I 
Intend  to  support  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.    Dellenback  )     talcing    VISTA    out 
completely.    I    intend    to    support    the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan     Mr.  Esch>   to  ex- 
empt  Headstart   completely     I    propose 
that    we    clarify    the    public    members 
amendment  that  is  contained  in  the  sub- 
stitute, which  I  think  is  not  well  drawn. 
I  also  Intend  to  propose  that  the  States 
share  in  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
State    developmental    and   coordination 
plan,  somethins  that  the  substitute  sim- 
ply does  not  address  itself  to  and  which 
I  do  think   :s  Important. 

I  also  want  to  make  a  comment  about 
that  sect*on  which  has  been  agreed  to  in 
the  substitute  which  was  a  part  of  an 
amendment  offered  by  myself  and  agreed 
to  by  the  authors  in  terms  of  the  criteria 
to  be  developed  by  the  Director  of  OEO 
under  section  253 1  b  • 

The  amendment  which  was  offered  by 
myself  and  agreed  to  by  the  authors  of 
the  substitute  to  the  .substitute  requires 
that  the  Director  establish  criteria  for 
the  approval  of  State  developmental  and 
coordination  programs  and  that  he  ap- 
prove such  prottrams  when  he  finds  that 
such  criteria  and  other  requirements  for 
approval  already  contained  in  the  bill, 
have  been  met. 

The  purpose  of  this  .section  Is  to  in- 
sure that  the  States  will  know  In  advance 
what  they  must  do  if  their  programs  are 
to  be  approved  by  the  Director  It  also 
enables  the  Director  to  take  necessary 
steps  to  insure  that  the  State- run  pro- 
i,'rams  will  fulfill  the  purposes  .specified 
for  them  in  the  act  both  with  respect  to 
their  content  and  mode  of  operation 

Section  210  of  the  act  provides,  for  ex- 
ample, that  community  action  programs 
must  "include  a  sufficient  number  of 
projects  or  components  to  provide,  in 
sum.  a  range  of  services  and  activities 
having  a  measurable  and  potentially  ma- 
jor impact  on  the  causes  of  poverty  in  the 
community.    These  are  very  general  pro- 


visions, and  the  Director  is  authorized 
under  this  section  to  devel<^  supplemen- 
tary criteria  concerning  their  content 
This  amendment  affords  the  Director  the 
opporturuty  to  inform  the  States  as  to 
what  their  programs  must  contain  to  be 
approved  It  also  enables  him  to  estab- 
iLsh  requirements  concerning  their  oper- 
ation which  wai  assure  that  the  purposes 
of  the  act  will  be  promoted 

This  section  should  h»Mp  allay  any 
fears  that  granting  the  SUtes  a  larger 
role  m  the  development  and  conduct  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs  will 
result  in  the  elimination  of  some  valu- 
able programs  in  hostile  local  cnviron- 
rnents  It  should  also  reassure  anyone 
who  IS  apprehensive  that  proyrams  such 
as  legal  services  will  be  .so  inhibited  in 
their  operation  as  to  curtail  their  po- 
tential for  effecting  orderly  social 
change 

Lastlv,  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  sugtjest 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  with 
all  the  sound  and  fury  that  will  taJce 
place  in  the  debate  hero  today  on  the 
substitute  amendment  and  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. I  want  to  make  clear  my  own 
commitment  to  OEO  and  I  want  to'  make 
clear  my  own  commitment  to  extending 
the  life  of  OEO  >o  that  we  will  have  a 
vehicle  that  can  go  to  conference  I  hope 
the  substitute  amendment  is  substan- 
tially changed  m  conference  so  that  we 
can  make  further  modifications  that 
those  agreed  to  by  the  authors  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fzentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wi.sconsin  Before  I 
yield  I  will  make  this  statement:  One  of 
the  difficulties,  even  under  the  substitute, 
which  does  attack  .some  ut  the  problems 
inherent  in  the  agency —  i;iven  the  way  it 
was  passed,  the  time  in  which  it  was 
passed,  and  tne  politics  played  with  the 
agency— IS  that  the  substitute,  let  us  face 
it.  is  not  Koin>;  to  correct  some  of  i.he 
basic  defects  inherent  in  the  agency,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  I  shall 
support  the  substitute  while  saying  in  all 
candor  that  it  is  far  from  perfect.  It 
nonetheless  can  .serve  to  get  this  bill  to 
conference  and  that  is  t's.sential 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
I  do  so  on  the  basis  of  my  conviction  that 
the  problems  of  p^jverty  in  the  Nation 
require  priority  attention,  and  my  be- 
lief that  the  new  thrust  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opjxjrt unity,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  former  colleague,  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  promises  effective  action  in 
this  critical  area 

None  can  doutt  the  commitment  of 
this  admmustratKn  to  the  task  of  over- 
coming the  blml  t  of  txjverty  and  the 
human  and  material  waste  that  it  fosters. 
Nor  (an  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  cen- 
tral role  assigned  the  Office  d  Economic 
Opportunity  m  that  undertaking 

On  four  separate  occasions.  President 
Nixon  has  reaffirmed  his  determination  to 
marshal  the  res<iurces  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  combat  the  scourge  of 
poverty  and  to  employ  the  unique  skills 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  m 
that  process 

On  February  19.  less  than  a  month 
after  his  inauguration,  the  President  an- 


nounced his  intention  to  seek  contmua- 
tion  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity as  an  innovative  agency  having  spe- 
cial capabilities  and  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  poor  On  June  2  he  i.ssued  a 
.statement  requesting  a  2-year  extension 
i-'l  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  President  stated: 

If  we  are  to  make  hi,^;tiii(;  .slgnlftcant  head- 
way n^in.st  poverty,  thore  still  Is  a  great  deal 
to  be  learned  about  what  works  and  what 
does  not  This  Administration  is  committed 
t.>  search  for  that  knowledge,  and  to  use  i> 
We  are  r  immlr'ed  to  the  cntlnuatlon  of  an 
ag"ncv  whijse  npccial  concern  U  the  poor;  and 
we  are  determined  to  make  the  Nation's  anti- 
poverrv  c:Jnrf.s  function  more  efficiently  and 
serve  the  poor  more  effectively 

On  August  U.  the  President  an- 
nounced a  major  reorganization  of  OEO 
and  assigned  it  the  task  of  serving  as 
•the  R&D.  arm  for  Government's  so- 
cial programs."  He  stated: 

I  believe  that  the  goal  of  lull  economic 
opportunity  for  every  American  can  be 
realized  I  expect  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  play  a  central  role  in  that 
achievement  With  new  organizational  struc- 
tures, new  operating  procedures,  and  a  new 
sense  of  precision  and  direction,  OEO  can  be 
one  of  the  most  creative  and  productive 
offices  in  the  government.  For  here  much  cl 
our  social  pioneering  will  be  done.  Here  will 
begin   many  of  our   new   adventures." 

Again  in  his  October  11  legislative 
me.ssage  to  Congress,  the  President  re- 
affirmed his  position.  He  stated: 

I  have  asked  for  a  two-year  extension  of 
the  existing  legislation,  without  crippling 
■imendments.  I  believe  that  a  reformed  OEO 
li.is  a  major  and  continuing  role  to  play  in 
our  national  life. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  President 
in  seekinq:  approval  of  this  measure,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  Our 
support  IS  warranted,  not  only  by  the 
ur,i,'ency  of  the  problems  to  which  this 
lei:Lslat;on  is  addressed,  but  also  by  the 
encouraging  progress  made  by  Donald 
Rumsfeld  in  strengthening  the  perform- 
ance of  OEO,  and  the  promise  which  the 
agency  shows  for  effective  action. 

Like  many  of  the  Members.  I  was  dis- 
mayed by  the  aimless  and  imordered  ad- 
ministration of  our  antipoverty  program 
which  formerly  characterized  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  part,  this 
weakness  stemmed  from  an  inherent 
conflict  in  the  roles  which  OEO  was  seek- 
ing to  fill— a  subject  on  which  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  in  a  moment.  But  it 
also  stemmed  from  a  failure  to  identify 
priorities  and  to  employ  the  resources  of 
State  and  kx'al  governments  in  coopera- 
tive enterprise. 

In  the  short  period  of  6  months  since 
he  assumed  direction  of  the  agency, 
Donald  Rumsfeld  has  acted  to  overcome 
these  weaknesses  and  to  establish  a  more 
orderly  set  of  priorities.  I  believe  the 
steps  he  is  taking  offer  great  promise 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
will  at  last  realize  its  potential  for  pro- 
viding the  clear  direction  and  sound  ad- 
administration  that  the  poor  of  this  Na- 
tion deserve. 

Among  the  principal  reforms  which 
the  Director  has  Instituted  is  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  a  more  meaningful  role  for 
State  and  local  government  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  under  the  act — 
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a  role  which  encourages  rather  than  dis- 
courages participation  by  elected  officials,, 
but  one  which  at  the  same  time  preserves 
the  capacity  of  the  agency  to  implement 
a  national  strategy  for  combating 
poverty. 

The  Director  has  established  a  new  dl- 
\'ision  of  State  and  local  government 
within  the  agency  to  facilitate  greater 
participation  by  State  and  local  officials 
m  OEO  activities.  He  has  budgeted  a  30- 
percent  increase  in  the  funding  level  of 
State  economic  opportunity  offices.  He 
has  set  aside  funds  to  train  employees  of 
these  State  agencies  and  made  planning 
grants  to  13  States  to  help  strengthen 
their  planning  capabilities.  Further,  ad- 
ministrative changes  are  under  way  to 
greatly  expand  and  strengthen  the  role 
of  State  officials  in  the  preparation  of 
funding  plans  and  the  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  OEO  projects. 

This  sweeping  series  of  reforms  will 
enable  OEO  to  marshal  the  resources  and 
capabilities  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments in  attacking  the  root  causes  of 
poverty.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  recog- 
nizes, as  did  the  President  in  his  welfare 
reform  message,   that  poverty  and  Its 
consequences  constitute  a  national  prob- 
lem— one    that    requires   a    coordinated 
national  approach  if  realistic  solutions 
are  to  be  devised.  Accordingly,  while  the 
Director's  reorganization  harnesses  the 
support  and  talents  of  local  and  State 
sovemment.  it  preserves  the  capacity  of 
OEO  to  initiate  and  Implement  national 
strategy   for   attacking   poverty,  and  it 
avoids  the  pitfall  of  diluting  national  em- 
phasis. It  creates  a  desirable  balance  be- 
tween Federal  and  regional  approaches 
to  the  problem,  and  thereby  avoids  the 
risk  of  "Balkanizing"  the  war  on  poverty. 
I  share  the  concern  of  many  Members 
at  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  would  extend  the  application 
of  a  Governor's  veto  over  legal  services 
programs.  In  my  judgment,  such  a  pro- 
vision would  do  serious  damage  to  the 
legal  services  program  by  limiting  the 
access  of  low-income  citizens  to  our  legal 
institutions.  As  Mr.  Rumsfeld  has  stated: 
We  cannot  expect  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law  if  we,  as  public  officials,  do  not  assure 
access  to  the  legal  process.  To  fail  to  do  so 
would   break   faith   with   those  Americans — 
rich  and  poor^alike — who  have  confidence  In 
our  legal  Institutions  and  the  notion  that 
disputes   are   better  resolved   in   courtrooms 
than  on  street  corners. 

Such  a  limitation  runs  coimter  to  the 
concept  of  equal  Justice  and  trtidltional 
lawyer  independence  in  the  service  of  a 
client  and  is  opposed  vigorously  by  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  addition, 
the  Judicial  Conference  has  expressed  Its 
opposition  to  the  veto  amendment.  Law- 
yers are  very  proud  of  their  independence 
in  representing  the  interests  of  their 
clients,  whether  they  be  public  or  private, 
and  that  sense  of  Independence,  we  be- 
lieve, must  not  suffer  inhibition.  Such 
inhibition  would  have  a  deleterious  effect 
on  not  only  the  OEO  legal  services  pro- 
gram, but  also  on  all  public  legal  pro- 
grams. 

Moreover,  this  limitation  would  be 
counter-productive  for  yet  a  more  basic 
reason.  Many  Members — and  I  count 
myself  among  them — feel  a  deep  concern 


about  needless  turmoil  and  unproductive 
controversy  which  has  been  associated 
with  a  niunber  of  antipoverty  programs. 
While  recognizing  the  inevitability,  and 
in  some  cases  the  desirability  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  discord  in  times  of  social 
change,  disruption  for  its  own  sake  has 
no  value.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  must 
recognize  that  discord  and  disruption  re- 
flect the  existence  of  serious  problems  in 
our  society. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  identify  those  prob- 
lems for  us  and  to  serve  as  an  advocate 
for  those  among  the  poor  who  seek  con- 
structively to  change  imfair  and  unequal 
conditions.  Too  often  in  the  past,  how- 
ever, that  advocacy  fimction  has  found 
expression  in  abrasive  and  imdisciplined 
conduct.  It  is  far  more  constructive,  in 
my  judgment,  for  the  problems  which  en- 
gender complaint  to  be  expressed  by  legal 
services  attorneys  in  courtrooms  across 
the  country. 

As  part  of  his  reorganization,  the  Di- 
rector elevated  tlie  Office  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices to  the  status  of  a  separate  division 
reporting  directly  to  him.  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
stated: 

The  poor  must  have  effective  legal  rep- 
resentation— the  kind  of  advocacy  on  which 
our  legal  system  rests — if  they  are  to  have 
faith  that  Justice  Is  truly  equal  and  that  it 
can  be  achieved  within  the  existing  system 
of  law.  We  cannot  restrict  lawyers  from  giv- 
ing their  clients  that  representation  which 
the  highest  standards  of  the  profession  re- 
quire without  encouraging  those  denied  to 
seek  change  outside  the  legal  system. 

The  impact  of  the  Senate  amendment 
Is  directly  contrary  to  this  aspiration. 
By  placing  restrictions  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  legal  services  attorneys  to 
represent  the  interests  of  their  clients, 
this  amendment  would  undercut  the 
policy  of  tne  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity which  seeks  to  channel  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  out  of  the  streets  and 
into  the  courtrooms.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  some  of  the  cases  which  these  at- 
torneys file  are  controversial  and  raise 
perplexing  problems,  but  our  legal  sys- 
tem has  been  developed  over  a  period  of 
two  centuries  for  the  express  purpose  of 
settling  disputes  among  citizens  and  re- 
solving problems  in  our  society 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  full  realization 
of  the  lofty  goals  set  for  OEO  has  been 
a  inherent  conflict  in  the  functions  which 
it  has  sought  to  perform.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  aspects  of  Donald  Rums- 
feld's administration  of  OEO  has  been  a 
clear  effort  to  resolve  these  conflicts. 

My  reference  is  the  inherent  conflict 
between  the  mission  of  expressing  the  le- 
gitimate concerns  of  the  poor  and  advo- 
cating programs  to  alleviate  those  con- 
cerns on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  coordinating  existing  antipoverty 
efforts,  some  of  which  are  responsible  for 
creating  »those  concerns  in  the  first  in- 
stance. It  is  difficult  to  resolve,  within  the 
same  agency,  the  function  of  advocating 
change  and  the  function  of  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  public  officials  who  may  be 
resisting  change. 

Similarly,  a  conflict  in  roles  results 
where  the  agency  is  charged,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  devising  irmovative  experi- 
mental programs  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  poverty,  and  expected  on  the  other 


hand  to  continue  the  function  of  admin- 
istering established  operating  programs. 

The  result  of  these  conflicts  has  been 
inefficient  administration  and  insufficient 
performance.  But  now  the  conflicts  ap- 
pear to  have  been  resolved.  The  Office  of 
Economic  'Opportimity  is  no  longer  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  the  antipov- 
erty efforts  of  other  agencies.  It  is  thus 
free  to  pursue  single  mindedly  its  unique 
role  of  advocating  the  kinds  of  change 
and  accommodation  needed  to  effective- 
ly root  out  the  imderlying  cause  of  pov- 
erty. Similarly,  except  for  a  few  pro- 
grams which  it  is  particularly  well  quali- 
fied to  manage,  it  is  no  longer  engaged 
in  administering  established  antipoverty 
programs,  but  is  free  to  pursue  the  ex- 
perimental and  innovative  programs 
which  are  its  primary  mission  under  the 
new  administration. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chainnan,  let  me  quote 
the  remarks  of  Director  Rumsfeld,  made 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  June  of  this  year,  which  suc- 
cinctly summarize  the  mission  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  under  this_ 
administration. 

We  must  develop  more  systematic  ap- 
proaches to  Identifying  the  needs  of  the  pov- 
erty population  and  \a  devising  effective  so- 
lutions to  those  needs.  The  people  served  by 
OEO  deserve  this.  The  people  of  the  Nation 
require  It.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  each 
side  has  25  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PERKIfrs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  we  shall  hear  many 
Members  urge  us  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
OEO  amendment,  an  amendment  which 
in  my  opinion  would  deal  a  fatal  blow  to 
this  vital  program.  Let  us  be  honest  with 
ourselves,  an  amendment  such  as  this  will 
not  eliminate  a  few  minor  bureaucratic 
problems  that  now  exist  but  will  escalate 
the  problems  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  people  whose  needs  are  the  greatest 
will  be  the  most  severely  hurt  by  the 
amendment  because  the  States  in  which 
they  live  will  be  the  last  to  act  on  im- 
plementing the  needed  programs. 

Many  of  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  urging  us  to  support 
this  amendment.  They  say  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this  would  enable  each 
State  to  institute  its  own  program, 
which  would  be  designed  to  meet  its  par- 
ticular needs.  They  say  it  will  increase 
efficiency  and  eliminate  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative problems.  Do  not  our  dis- 
tinguished Members  who  are  in  favor  of 
this  amendment  realize  that  such  an 
amendment  would  not  only  jeopardize 
the  efficiency  and  administration  of  the 
program,  but  would  hurt  and  demoralize 
all  those  who  are  honestly  working  to 
help  their  fellow  man. 

I  want  my  colleagues  who  believe  that 
the  OEO  programs  are  not  fulfilling  their 
function  to  discuss  their  drawbacks,  and 
not  skirt  the  issue  by  presenting  a  so- 
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called  ijmprovlag  amendment.  If  the  ob- 
jective is  to  kill  the  OBO  program,  let 
them  say  so  and  not  support  an  amend- 
ment that  pretends  to  better  the  pro- 
gram while  m  fact  it  destroys  it.  If  any 
proof  IS  needed  that  the  end  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  the  goal  of  this 
amendment.  I  would  just  like  to  cite  one 
example  that  proves  my  case. 

VISTA  is  perhaps  the  most  responsive 
program  yet  devised  to  grapple  with  the 
basic  problems  of  poverty.  It  is  not  and 
cannot  be  a  sovereign  remedy  to  poverty 
but  it  has  produced  real  results.  Amen- 
cans  concerned  with  poverty,  volunteers, 
work  full  time  on  the  scene,  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  bad  health,  lack  of  edu- 
cation, the  lack  of  Jobs,  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity— the  problems  that  give  us  the 
length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  poverty. 
Since  1965.  20,000  Americans  have  vol- 
unteered to  serve  a  year.  Some  40  percent 
of  them  have  served  beyond  the  original 
year  of  their  commitment.  Increasingly 
in  the  last  year  or  two  they  have  been 
people  with"  special  professional  skills — 
lawyers.  tAMness  school  graduates, 
health  specialists,  teachers.  They  have 
been  sent  into  the  slums,  urban  and  niral. 
not  to  preach,  not  to  carp,  not  to  com- 
plain but  to  use  the  skills  to  change  the 
fundamental  facts  that  can  doom  a  man, 
a  family,  to  hunger  and  frustration,  ill 
health  cmd  pointless  lives. 

They  have  helped.  They  have  helped 
arrange  for  hungry  children  to  be  fed. 
for  school  dropouts  to  be  taught,  for  poor 
men  to  become  self-supporting  business 
entrepreneurs,  and  for  people  in  shacks 
to  obtain  decent  homes  of  their  own. 

There  are  now  some  5,000  VISTA  vol- 
unteers in  the  field.  Some  have  made 
mistakes,  some  have  been  harshly  criti- 
cized. They  have  seldom  been  criticized 
by  the  poor.  They  have  made.  I  would 
say.  fewer  mistakes  than  almost  any 
other  group  working  In  this  most  difficult 
and  frustrating  field.  They  have  achieved 
and  are  achieving  real,  significant  re- 
sults, and  are  changing  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  poor,  permanently. 

This  amendment  would  destroy  their 
work.  It  would  replace  the  program  with 
50  separate  programs,  each  run  by  a 
State.  The  amendment  as  offered  is  stag- 
gering, the  prospect  chaotic.  The  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  Jump  giganti- 
cally. The  training  and  recruiting  and 
selection  machmery  would  not  be  merely 
duplicated— it  could  be  multiplied  by  50. 
VISTA  now  puts  a  full  time  lawyer  or 
business  graduate  or  architect  m  the 
service  of  poor  communities  for  some 
$4,400  a  year.  With  the  fragmentation 
of  the  program  into  50  parts  the  cost 
would  necessarily  skyrocket  as  the 
matching  of  skills  with  jobs  declined. 

In  truth,  this  amendment  would  kill 
this  organization  of  volunteers  by  sub- 
stituting confusion  for  order  smd  chaos 
for  efficiency. 

The  antipoverty  program  has  elTec- 
tlvely  and  efficiently  accomplished  much 
of  what  it  was  designed  to  do — there  is. 
however,  more  to  be  done. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  not  to  disap- 
pomt  those  people  who  still  believe  m 
America  and  our  system  of  Government. 
.The  present  OEO  program  has  proven  It- 
self in  the  helpmg  of  others.  Let  us  not 


destroy  it  by  voting  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  so-called  substitute  bill 
does  not  substitute,  it  destroys  What  it 
would  create  is  but  a  hollow  sham.  It  is 
the  death  knell  of  an  idea  I  helped  foster 
and  nurture,  and,  with  great  pride,  saw 
realized  in  VISTA— Volunteers  In  Service 
to  America 

VISTA  has  proven  itself  an  effective 
opportunity  for  mdlvldual  Americans — 
particularly  young  Americans — to  par- 
ticipate personally  and  actively  in  the 
Nation's  business.  It  has  charmeled  more 
than  20.000  full-time  volunteers  and 
more  than  100.000  part-time  volunteers 
into  constructive  programs  dealing  with 
the  Nation's  most  pressing  social  prob- 
lems. It  has  flourished  each  year  in  an 
atmosphere  of  increasing  popularity  and 
demand  for  its  ser\-lces  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  discour- 
age Eiddltlonal  requests  which  cannot  be 
filled.  VISTA  has  requests  from  local 
communities  for  five  times  the  number  of 
volunteers  its  budget  will  support.  Most 
of  these  come  from  communities  that  al- 
ready have  volunteers  and  know  from 
their  own  experience  the  contribution 
they  can  make. 

The  dramatic  public  response  to 
VISTA  in  Just  4  years  clearly  illustrates 
the  widespread  acceptance  and  approval 
of  a  program  that  works.  Each  year  has 
brought  successes.  Each  year  has  brought 
management  efficiencies  that  have  re- 
duced volunteer  costs.  Each  year  has 
brought  changes  and  improvements  that 
have  strengthened  the  program  and 
enabled  it  to  grow,  A  little  over  a  year 
ago.  VISTA  completed  an  exhaustive 
evaluation  of  its  projects  that  resulted  in 
significant  advances  Today's  VISTA  has 
better  volunteers,  better  projects,  better 
supervision  and  better  training  than  ever 
before.  These  improvements  are  the  re- 
sult of  sweeping  and  constructive 
changes.  Why  change  a  system  that 
works?  Why  kill  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come? 

This  administration  has  proclaimed  its 
commitment  to  volimtarism.  And  VISTA, 
the  only  full- lime  domestic  volunteer 
service  makes  that  commitment  live.  A 
recent  Gallup  poll  demonstrated  that  56 
percent  of  all  college  students — more 
tlian  3  million  of  them — expressed  inter- 
est in  VISTA  service  And.  in  another 
poll.  73  percent  of  all  parents  sampled 
wanted  their  sons  to  join  VISTA.  In  fact. 
VISTA  is  now  more  popular  on  college 
campuses  than  even  the  Peace  Corps. 
This  IS  but  one  indicator  of  VISTA 's  po- 
tential as  an  outlet  for  the  concern  of 
our  Nation's  youth.  VISTA's  national 
recruitment  is  at  an  all  time  high.  Not 
only  are  there  more  applications  but  the 
people  applymg  are  of  significantly 
higher  quality.  VISTA  has  toughened  its 
national  recruitment  and  selection.  Vol- 
unteers entering  service  now  are  older, 
more  experienced,  and  more  highly 
skilled.  Nearly  one  out  of  two  entering 
VISTA  have  professional  skills;  lawyers, 
business  school  graduates,  urban  plan- 
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nera.  architects,  and  nutritionists.  In 
fact.  VISTA  recruited  one  out  of  every 
17  lawyers  graduating  from  law  schools 
this  summer.  More  than  one  out  of  three 
volunteers  entering  are  from  minority 
groups  or  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  Some  73 
percent  of  all  applicants  selected  are  col- 
lege graduates  as  compared  to  49  per- 
cent a  year  ago. 

These  accomplishments  cannot  be 
credited  to  tougher  criteria  alone.  They 
underscore  the  higher  quality  of  men 
and  women  who  now  look  to  VISTA  for 
an  opportunity  for  service.  They  d«non- 
strate  the  appeal  of  VISTA's  national 
reputation,  national  emphasis,  and  na- 
tional stature. 

And  yet,  with  the  brightest  of  pros- 
laects,  VISTA's  future  now  lies  in  doubt 
For  the  proposed  bill  on  the  floor  carries 
within  it  a  crippling  substitute  for  the 
progress  and  p.-omise  of  VISTA. 

In  response  to  urgings  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  VISTA 
has  gone  out  and  recruited  thousands  of 
nurses,  lawyers,  business  specislists  and 
other  skilled  volimteers.  VISTA  distrib- 
utes its  highly  trained  volunteers  among 
all  States  according  to  need  and  regard- 
less of  where  they  are  from.  This  efficient 
and  equitable  distribution  of  skills  and 
talent,  in  response  to  requests  from  the 
States  and  local  communities  and  ap- 
proved by  the  States,  reflects  a  nation's 
concern  for  all  of  Its  poor. 

And  the  presence  of  skilled  VISTA 
volunteers  in  local  programs  is  having 
a  profound  impact  on  the  problems  of 
the  poor.  VISTA  volunteers  are  provid- 
ing scarce  technical  assistance.  They  are 
stimulating  self-help  housing;  helping 
the  poor  to  start  credit  unions,  producer 
co-ops,  buying  clubs,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  economic  self-help. 

VISTA  volunteers  with  graduate  de- 
grees in  business  and  law  are  helping 
new  entrepreneurs  to  solve  the  basic 
problems  of  starting  and  maintaining 
businesses.  They  are  tackling  the  prob- 
lems of  capitalization,  refinancing,  and 
marketing.  Their  involvement  is  direct, 
constant,  and  productive. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  example.  In 
the  last  year,  four  VISTA  volunteers — 
all  with  degrees  in  business  administra- 
tion— have  been  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  poor  people  In  the  ghetto  of 
San  Francisco.  They  have  helped  15  new 
businesses  come  into  existence.  They 
have  given  technical  assistance  to  more 
than  100  ghetto  entrepreneurs.  The  in- 
come accruing  from  the  growth  of  each 
of  the  companies  started  with  the  help 
of  the  VTSTA  volunteers  will  average 
about  $40,000  per  year.  For  15  compan- 
ies, that  comes  to  some  $600,000  In  new 
income.  Their  guidance  to  other  busi- 
nessmen helped  to  generate  over  $300,000 
in  public  and  private  credit  loans.  They 
recruited  senior  employees  of  Kaiser, 
Price- Waterhouse.  Arthur  D.  Little.  Safe- 
way, tmd  other  companies  to  serve  as 
part-time  volunteers  in  a  new  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Corps.  These  business- 
men and  lawyers  contributed  over  1,000 
hours  of  their  time  free  of  charge.  At  the 
average  market  price  of  $50  an  hour  for 
professional  consultation,  these  services 
were  worth  $50,000.  The  total  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  work  of  just  four  skilled 
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volunteers  on  one  project  totalled  $950,- 
000.  The  cost  to  VISTA  for  support  of  the 
volunteers:  $14,000. 

That  is  what  the  skilled  volunteers  now 
entering  VISTA  are  doing.  That  is  wl^ 
they  are  so  valuable  and  so  keenly  sought 
after.  That  is  what  VISTA  is  able  to  do 
under  the  present  legislation.  This  year 
VISTA  is  planning  to  field  some  2,500 
volunteers  with  professional  skills.  Next 
year  that  number  will  grow  even  more. 
Those  volunteers  will  definitely  be  worth 
their  weight  in  gold. 

The  proposed  bill  would  short-circuit 
this  source  of  valuable  talent.  It  will 
cause  saturation  of  technical  services  in 
those  few  areas  which  produce  the  most 
skilled  volunteers  and  starvation  In  the 
poorer,  more  rural  areas  where  they  are 
in  short  supply.  This  bill  is  no  friend  to 
rural  states  because  it  will  penalize  those 
areas  that  provide  fewer  volunteers  and 
particularly  fewer  skilled  volunteers. 
I  am  told  that  the  alleged  purpose  of 
»  the  proposed  substitute  bill  is  to  give 
States  and  local  communities  control  of 
VISTA.  Yet,  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States  already  do  control  VISTA  under 
present  legislation.  Indeed,  VISTA's  suc- 
cess is  dependent  upon  local  sponsorship 
and  local  supervision  of  volunteers.  That 
concept  is  a  firm  philosophical  and  legis- 
lative requirement  of  the  program.  And 
it  is  not  just  rhetoric. 

VISTA  makes  sure  that  every  program 
has  the  full  support  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  involved.  Current  legislation 
requires  that  Governors  must  approve 
every  VISTA  project  in  writing  before 
one  volunteer  can  be  assigned.  Further- 
more, if  a  Grovernor  should  change  his 
mind  at  any  time  during  the  operation  of 
an    approved    project,    the    volunteers 
would  be  withdrawn  within  30  days.  The 
existing  legislation  provides  one  addi- 
tional assurance  of  complete  and  effec- 
tive control  of  VISTA  projects  by  States 
and   local   communities:    A  Governor's 
veto  of  a  VISTA  project  Is  one  that  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity by  legislation  cannot  override. 
VISTA  volunteers  are  already  locally 
sponsored,  locally  supervised,  and  locally 
controlled.  What  is  more,  they  are  even 
locally   trained.  Through   VISTA's   re- 
gional training  centers,  volunteers  Eu*e 
now  trained  in  the  community  and  on 
the  very  job  where  they  will  be  assigned. 
After   2   weeks  of  general   orientation, 
\^STA  volunteers  now  get  4  weeks  on- 
the-job    training,  ,which    involves    not 
only  the  training  center  staff  but  the 
.staff  of  the  local  agency  which  the  volun- 
teers will  serve.  The  process  is  efficient; 
the  cost  is  about  the  lowest  for  training 
in  the  country.  Yet  in  its  place,  the  sub- 
.stitute  bill  would  require  creation  of  at 
least  50  training  centers  instead  of  seven 
and   that   can   only   skyrocket   training 
costs  and  create  a  staggering  overhead 
burden. 

The  bill  will  not  increase  the  degree  of 
local  supervision  and  local  control  of 
VISTA  volunteers.  It  wUl,  however,  re- 
quire a  mutiplicity  of  administrative 
structures  where  now  one  does  the  job 
effectively.  Separate  state  and  local  re- 
cruiting, selection,  and  training  opera- 
tions will  require  more  staff,  more  over- 
head dollars,  and  more  bureaucrats,  ♦iff 
States  were  to  recruit  only  within  their 


own  boundaries  for  volunteers,  the 
smaller — and  frequently  poorer  and  more 
rural  States — would  starve  for  service. 
Yet,  if  States  had  to  recruit  beyond  their 
boundaries,  there  would  be  the  expensive 
proliferation  of  visits  to  out-of-State 
colleges  and  universities.  The  cost  of 
putting  a  volimteer  in  the  field  would  be 
so  great  that  I  cannot  fathom  how  the 
expenditure  could  be  justified. 

And  where  will  the  money  go?  Not  to 
the  poor,  not  to  more  volimteers,  but  to 
more  high  salaried  bureaucrats.  This  bill 
seeks  to  create  new  and  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative structures.  It  will  decrease 
the  number  of  dedicated,  skilled  volun- 
teers serving  the  poor.  Liet>'Us  not  be  de- 
ceived: a  bill  which  replaces  volunteer 
workers  with  salaried  bureaucrats  does 
only  a  cruel  disservice  to  the  poor. 

The  American  people  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  VISTA  as  the 
single  most  constructive  outlet  for  our 
dedicated  and  qualified  Americans  who 
are  looking  not  for  money  but  for  an 
opportunity  to  serve.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready given  its  strong  endorsement.  If 
there  are  those  who  do  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  poor  or  necessary  to 
provide  this  effective  opportunity  for 
those  who  want  to  serve,  let  them  pro- 
claim themselves  now.  But  for  those  who 
would  truly  seek  to  help  the  poor,  I  urge 
you  to  reject  a  measure  that  would  aid 
not  the  poor,  but  those  who  would  profit. 
I  urge  you  to  reject  a  bill  that  substi- 
tutes waste  and  expense  for  positive  and 
productive  service.  I  urge  you  to  consider 
carefully  the  full  meaning  of^his  sub- 
stitute bill  and  reject  it.  ^--- 

FoUowing  are  some  quotations  sup- 
porting VISTA  from  leading  national 
figures  who  have  had  experience  with  it: 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York: 
"New  York  City  needs  500  VISTA  Volunteers 
today.  Their  greatest  virtue  is  that  they  have 
been  chosen  to  spend  a  year  of  their  lives.  24 
hours  a  day  among  the  poor.  New  York  needs 
more  people  with  this  kind  of  oommitment." 
Jotm  D.  Rockefeller  HI:  "VISTA  la  a  very 
valuable  program  that  channels  the  concern 
of  the  young  into  a  constructive  and 
meaningful  service." 

Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  former  Mayor  of 
Detroit:  "One  of  the  most  Important  post- 
riot  tasks  was  handled  almost  exclusively  by 
the  VISTA  workers.  The  Volunteers  were 
hard-working,  energetic,  dedicated  and, 
without  exception,  they  were  a  credit  to  their 
program." 

Cyrus  Vance,  the  President's  personal  rep- 
resentative In  Detroit  during  the  crisis, 
congratulating  VISTA  Volunteers  on  the 
outstanding  Job  which  they  did:  "They  have 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  everyone." 
William  Oossett.  former  President  of  the 
A.B.A.:  "VISTA  lav^yers  are  a  new  breed. 
They  represent  a  tremendously  valuable  as- 
set to  the  poor. and  to  the  nation.  To  be 
commended." 

Earl  Old  Person.  President  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians:  "VISTA  Vol- 
imteers have  been  active  and  personally  ded- 
icated In  helping  my  people  help  oxir  com- 
munity. VISTA  Volimteers  have  helped  erase 
the  Image  of  the  bare-chested  Indian  deco- 
rated with  warpaint.  VISTA  is  a  great  help 
to  our  people." 

Calvin  L.  Hampton.  Governor  of  Utah: 
"I  urge  the  citizens  of  Utah  to  catch  the 
Idealism  of  these  gifted  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple, cooperate  with  them  in  their  noble  en- 
deavors to  serve  the  poor." 

Senator  CUSord  Hansen,  Wyoming: 
(Through  VISTA)  .  .  .  "Wyoming  people 
can  carry  their  spirit  and  skill  into  the  hol- 


lows of  Appelachla,  the  villages  of  Alaska, 
and  In  rural  and  urban  communities  wher- 
ever poverty  exists." 

Louie  Welch.  Mayor  of  Houston:  "VISTA 
Is  continuing  Its  devoted  service  to  people 
who  live  in  poverty." 

Tim  Marttnei!,  GOP  County  Chairman, 
CostUla  County,  Colorado:  "We  have  found 
VISTA  Volunteers  now  working  In  our  com- 
munities are  doing  a  terrlflc  Job  In  helping 
low  Income  people  eliminate  poverty." 

League  of  Women  Voters.  Boise,  Idaho 
(spokesman,  Maureen  Darling) :  "Any 
amendments  to  the  House  Resolutions  which 
would  change  the  present  concept  of  VISTA 
will  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  this  Impor- 
tant corps  of  public  servants.  Urge  support 
of  administration  bUl  with  no  amendments." 

Roger  D.  Branlgln,  former  Governor  of 
Indiana:  "I  urge  everyone  who  has  a  de- 
sire to  take  an  active  part  In  the  War  on 
Poverty  to  Investigate  the  VISTA  Program. 
For  one  year  these  Volunteers  devote  their 
time,  energy  and  talents  to  assisting  people 
who  live  in  p>overty  areas." 

Edward  Breathitt,  former  Governor  of 
Kentucky:  "The  Volunteers  get  no  pubUclty 
and  no  salary.  Their  only  concern  has  been 
to  help  people  In  communities  that  have 
asked  for  their  assistance.  We  think  they 
have  done  a  tremendous  Job." 

George  C.  Whltmer,  former  Mayor  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa:  "VISTA  Volunteers  are  feUow 
citizens  who  have  chosen  to  devote  one  year 
of  their  lives  to  the  noble  cause  of  helping 
their  fellow  man.  One  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  eradicating  poverty  Is  through  the 
efforts  of  Individual  persons  who  live  and 
work  with  the  poor." 

Hon.  Lawrence  Mana,  San  Francisco  Judge  v 
referring  to  the  VISTA  ball  bond  project:  "I 
have  served  in  the  criminal  courts  since  Its 
(the  VISTA  baU  bond  project)  initiation 
and  feel  Its  work  has  been  the  greatest  ad- 
vance In  the  equitable  administration  of 
Justice  that  we  have  experienced  In  many 
years." 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen  of  Atlanta:  "Atlanta  has 
been  blessed  with  the  help  of  hundreds  of 

VISTA   workers.   The   program   Is   terrlflc a 

great  asset  to  our  city.  It  should  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded." 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
program  has  been  more  investigated, 
maligned,  and  abused  than  the  "war 
against  poverty"  imder  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Few  are  willing  to  de- 
fend it  and  the  reason  is  clear:  The  poor 
are  powerless  and  unorganized  with  lim- 
ited voting  power  and  no  money  to  spend 
in  politics. 

Yet  in  fiscal  year  1968,  nearly  3  mil- 
lion Americans  were  lifted  out  of  poverty 
with  OEO  playing  a  major  role.  Over  8 
million  persons  participated  in  commu- 
nity action  programs.  VISTA  recruited 
over  5,000  full-time  volunteers  whose 
services  were  worth  tenfold  the  cost. 

OEO  established  neighborhood  health 
centers  where  the  poor  were  not  de- 
graded to  obtain  needed  medical  care. 
Headstart  gave  almost  700,000  preschool 
age  yoimgsters  ner.'  attitudes,  values,  and 
habits  in  learning.  Over  96.500  of  the 
most  disadvantaged  persons  obtained 
education,  work  experience,  and  voca- 
tional training. 

These  benefits  together  with  legal 
services,  emergency  food  and  medical 
help,  and  senior  citizens'  programs,  have 
created  in  the  poor  a  new  hope  in  life 
and  a  renewed  faith  in  our  system  which 
if  now  destroyed  by  politicEiUy-motivated 
amendments  to  this  act  can  precipitate 
the  gravest  crisis  in  our  Nation  since 
1929. 
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For,  In  spit«  of  the  success  of  OEO 
despite  criticism,  weaknesses,  and  un- 
derfunding.  or  perhaps  because  of  its 
success,  there  are  tAose  who  are  anxious 
to  destroy  the  one  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government  which  has  exclusive  com- 
mitment to  the  problems  of  poor  people 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  antlpoverty 
programs  to  be  abrasive  and  controver- 
sial. There  Is  no  other  way  of  helping 
people  out  of  poverty  than  by  arousmg 
in  them  a  feeling  of  dignity  and  mvolv- 
ing  them  in  the  resolution  of  their  own 
problems.  Defenders  of  the  status  quo 
are  therefore  necessarily  challenged  and 
the  fears  of  those  who  represented  spe- 
cial interests  aroused. 

The  sponsors  of  the  substitute  profess 
to  be  helping  the  poor  yet  their  very  first 
amendment  reduces  the  money  author- 
ized by  $295  million  in  this  fiscal  year 
and  twice  tlils  amount  in  1971  At  the 
same  time,  several  new  programs  are  au- 
thorized and  a  new  set  of  bureaucrats 
added  to  further  complicate  administra- 
tion and  add  at  least  $50  million  to  over- 
head" costs  Tlef  ore  the  poor  get  anything. 

At  the  same  time  this  boondoggle  with 
antlpoverty  funds  Is  authorized  sponsors 
of  the  amendments  propose  to  "help  the 
poor"  by  cuttmg  back  by  over  75.000  the 
number  of  children  served  by  Head- 
start — which  currently  serves  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  preschool  children  m 
need 

The  amendments  also  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  children  m  Follow  Through  by 
62,000  thereby  depriving  this  number  of 
Headstart  children  of  the  gains  obtained 
In  the  earlier  program 

Further,  the  substitute  reduces  the  au- 
thorized money  to  support  tralnmg.  ca- 
reer advancement,  and  jobs  under  the 
new  careers  and  operation  mainstream 
programs  which  the  Congress  Itself 
created 

But  perhaps  the  cruelest  delusion  of 
all  about  the  Ayres  substitute  is  its  re- 
duction in  support  for  emergency  food 
and  medical  aid  for  America's  15  million 
victims  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  by 
$75  million  to  a  pittance  emergency  pro- 
gram of  only  $17  million 

It  appears  some  find  It  easier  to  send 
planes  to  China  and  .space.ships  to  the 
mocn  than  food  and  emergency  atten- 
tion to  starving  American  children  at 
home 

There  Is  nothing  more  shocking  to 
Americans  and  more  sensitive  to  their 
con.science  than  the  ugly  fact  of  starva- 
tion a.".d  lack  of  the  simplest  form  of 
emergency  medical  attention  for  millions 
of  our  citizens.  It  Is  a  3tor>-  of  children 
born  with  damaged  brams.  of  anemic 
bodies  with  sunken  eyes  and  broomstick 
arms,  of  families  eating  from  garbage 
cans,  and  without  running  water  It  Is 
a  medical  list  generally  not  rejwrtable  to 
health  authorities  of  rickets,  hookworms, 
deformities,  tooth  decay,  and  simple  mal- 
nutrition— what  a  price  to  pay  for  "po- 
litical accommodation  '" 

If  the  spon.sors  of  the.se  amendments 
are  "helping  the  poor"  It  is  about  as  help- 
ful as  assLstlng  a  blind  person  halfway 
across  a  crowded  intersection,  and  there 
leaving  him  between  the  Mack  truck  and 
a  Greyhound  bus. 

Are  the  States  seeking  control  of  this 


program?  In  testifying  before  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  this 
year  James  Martin,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  admitted 
that  no  new  legislation  was  required  to 
obtain  the  kind  of  participation  desired 
by  the  States  He  then  cited  15  Instances 
for^an  effective  State  role  In  the  exist- 
ing law  These  15  examples  of  State  in- 
volvement in  the  existing  law  were  then 
listed  as  follows: 
Ek-ONOMic  Oppobtt'nitt  Amendiccnts  of  1087 

AND    SPECinC    RKmCNCES    TO    THE    ROL«    OF 
THE    STATES 

TnXE    I JOB    CORPS    AND    WORK    THAINING 

Part  A^Job  Ccrrp.i  i  $295  million  i 

Section  107:  States  may  establish  and  op- 
erate Job  Corps  Centers 

Section  ilSibi  :  Experimental,  researcti  or 
demonatratkin  projects  -These  projects  de- 
veloped only  after  "appropriate  consultation 
with  state  agencie.s  conducting  similar  or 
related   programs  or  projects." 

OEO  Director  may  waive  any  provision  of 
Title  I  I  Job  Corps  I  whlcii  he  tlnds  would 
prevent  the  carrying  out  the  experimental, 
research  or  demonstration  projects. 

Section  1131CI  Director  may  enter  Into 
agreements  with  state  educational  agencies 
U}  establish  and  operat«  model  community 
v.x^atlonal  education  schools  and  skill 
centers 

Secdon  115  Participation  of  the  States. — 
Job  Corps  Director  Is  required  to  facUltate 
state  participation  In  all  aspects  of  Job  Corps 
Programs,  including  grants  for  state  operated 
programs  and  approval  by  the  Governor  of 
all  Job  Corps  Programs  In  his  state 

Part  B — Work  and  training  programs  ( J476 
million  I 
.Section  129  Role  of  tlie  States — Orants  to 
state  agencies  for  the  provision  of  technical 
asiLstaiice  and  training  services,  especially 
m  rural  areas  Grants  for  the  coordination  of 
related  state  actlviues  and  grants  for  the 
operation  of  state  work  and  training  pro- 
kjrams  where  a  community  action  agency 
dues  not  exist. 

Part    D^Special    impact    programs    (S60 
million) 

Section  151  Public  agencies.  Including 
states,  are  eligible  agencies 

rrTLE     II       URBA.N     AND     RfRAL     COMMUNITY 
ACTION     AGENCIES 

Part   A 

Section  210— Comniunlty  Action  .Agen- 
cies— States  and  nuiltl-junsdlctlonal  ^ub- 
.state  regions  are  eligible  agencies  However, 
agencies  must  have  community  based  pro- 
grams and  provide  for  participation  of  the 
poor  on   the  Community   Action   Board 

Section  222i4) — Comprehensive  Health 
Services  — Director  must  consult  with  state 
health  agencies  in  establishing  this  program. 

Section  2Sl  -State  Agency  Ahslstance  — 
Broad  range  of  grant.s  to  slate  agencies  for 
the  coordination  of  related  state  activities 
and  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
services  to  local  community  action  agencies 

Section  233 —Evaluation  of  Community 
Action  Agencies  -  Director  shall  consult  with 
state  agencies  for  Jointly  sponsored  objective 
evaluation  of  community  action  agency  pro- 
«r>iins 

Section  242-  Conditional  Governor's 
Veto  -.'\11  programs  and  projects  under  Title 
II  must  be  submitted  to  the  Oovernir  f^  r 
approval  Governors  are  given  thirty  days  to 
ilisapprove  of  the  pri.iject  An  appeal  may  be 
made  to  the  OEO  Director 

rrTLE    III       RfRAL    AREA    PROGRAMS 

Part  B-  Migrants  and  other  seaaonally 
employed    {$27    million) 
Section  312  —  Director  may  make  grants  to 
states  for  multi-purpose  programs  to  assist 
migrants  and  seasonal   farmworkers 


TTTLM   VI 

Section  633— EconorrUc  Opportunity  Coun- 
cil— The  Executive  Director  of  the  Council 
18  required  to  carry  out  a  continuing  evalua- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  Including  consultation  with  state 
agencies  esp>eclally  with  regard  to  the  Iden- 
tification and  solution  of  interagency  and 
intergovernmental  coordination  problems. 

Section  636 — Information  Center — Direc- 
tor may  make  grants  to  the  the  states  to 
establish  Information  service  centers  and 
conduct  research  in  cooperation  with  the 
states   on   Information   system   development. 

TITLE    VIII — VISTA 

Section  810  — Authorizes  Governors  to  ter- 
minate VISTA  assignmentfi  on  thirty  days 
notice. 

Of  even  more  significance  are  these 
conclusions  drawn  from  interviews  with 
State  ofBcials  andincluded  in  testimony 
of  Mr.  Martin  befTfre  a  committee  in  the 
other  House.  esp)eciaily  numbers  5.  6,  and 
10. 

Yankelovich  Report 

(Conclusions  Drawn   Prom   Interviews  With 

State  Officials) 

STTDY  or  THE  ETFCTS  OF  SECTIONS  210  AND  211 
OF  THE  1967  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTTNITT  ACT  AS  REQt'IRED  UNDER  SEC- 
TION   233  ICI     or    THE    AME.'.DMENTS VOLVME 

II  :    '    DETAUXD    FINDINGS — FEBRtJARY    1869 

Conclusions 

In  summary,  these  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  interviews  with  state  offi- 
cials : 

1.  States  Intially  saw  the  po«slblllty  In  the 
Green  Amendment  for  designating  state 
agencies  as  CAAs. 

2  The  Interpretation  which  grew  from 
OEO's  implementation  of  the  Green  Amend- 
ment effectively  diminished  the  opportunity 
for  states  to  make  such  designations. 

3  Much  of  the  states'  dlssatU  faction  with 
OEO  resulted  from  seeing  an  apparent  chance 
to  expand  their  role  foreclosed  In  what  were 
often  considered  less  than  proper  or  straight- 
forward ways 

4  One-quarter  of  the  states  wanted  a  stale 
agency  to  take  over  and  run  OEO  programs 
on  a  state-wide  basis.  They  .sought  to  expand 
tlie  role  of  the  state  and  improved  the  ad- 
nunlstratioii  of  the  programs. 

o.  .Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  states  never 
seriously  considered  designating  a  state 
agency  as  CAA.  The  commitment  to  local  ini- 
tiative was  strong  In  these  .states. 

6  Most  of  the  officials  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  larger  role  for  the  states  In  OEO 
operations,  particularly  more  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  regional  OEO  offices. 
The  state  directors  called  for  greater  state 
authorltly  In  allocating  resources  and  super- 
vising profframs  In  the  states.  But  no  state 
felt  It  could  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
the  support  of  antlpoverty  work. 

7.  Slightly  over  half  the  states  found  OEO's 
Instructions,  information,  materials  and 
<is.sistiince  In  conforming  to  the  .Amendment 
complete  and  helpful  The  remaining  states 
felt  these  qualities  were  lacking. 

8.  Most  states  felt  either  that  the  Green 
Amendment  had  had  small  effect  or  positive 
effects 

9.  The  states  had  not  played  a  large  or  a 
vital  role  in  OEO  operations  before  the 
Green  .Amendment  was  passed:  this  is  un- 
likely to  change  under  OEO's  Interpretation 
of  the  .Amendment 

10  While  most  states  are  satisfied  with 
OEO's  (lerformance,  dissatisfaction  and  re- 
sentment exists  in  a  minority  i  '4  i  of  the 
state.  The  differences  in  state  and  OEO  In- 
terpretations of  the  Green  Amendment 
lielghtened  these  feelings. 

Whether  or  not  they  reflect  accurately  the 
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facts  of  the  caae  or  the  attitudes  of  OEO, 
these  unhappy  attitudes  are  qult«  real  to 
the  state  officials  who  expressed  them.  An 
aura  of  bad  feeling  for  OEO,  and  particularly 
for  OEO  regional  offices,  exists  in  at  least 
a  quarter  of  the  state  houses.  Such  attitudes 
may  be  sufficiently  strong  and  widespread  to 
challenge  the  long-range  chances  for  the 
success  of  Intergovernmental  programs  like 
OEO.  The  states  expressed  considerable  Jeal- 
ousy for  their  prerogatives  and  were  most 
offended  by  what  they  considered  OEO's  fail- 
ure to  otwerve  the  appropriate  protocols  and 
OEO's  disinclination  to  include  them  as  in- 
fluential partners  in  the  structure  of  OEO. 

The  power  of  the  States  or  of  local 
governments  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  poor  Is  in  no  way  Involved.  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  deny  the  States  or  their 
political  subdivisions  the  right  to  have. 
a  plan  of  their  own  and  no  legislation  Is 
necessary  to  give  them  such  right. 
Stripped  of  political  trappings  the  Issue  is 
money.  Should  the  Federal  Government 
become  a  tax  collector  for  the  States? 
That  Is  the  Issue  created  by  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  which  subordinate 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  to  this  central 
question. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
A^vres  amendments  are  not  supported 
either  by  a  majority  of  the  States  or  any 
of  the  poor.  The  counties  are  not  sup- 
porting then)  and  the  cities  are  definitely 
opposed.  The  Director  of  OEO,  Donsdd 
Rumsfeld,  supports  a  simple  extension; 
and  President  Nixon  supports  the  Di- 
rector. 

The  other  body  of  Congress  has  passed 
a  simple  extension  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee of  this  House  has  recommended  sim- 
ilar action.  That  leaves  us  with  a  pro- 
posal the  authorship  of  which  is  in  doubt. 
the  provisions  of  which  have  never  been 
considered  In  a  committee  hearing,  and 
the  purposes  of  which  are  based  on  uij- 
verified  allegations  and  personal  gripes. 
No  substitute  has  ever  been  presented  to 
this  Congress  with  worse  credentials, 
and  if  it  had  come  from  an  outsider  it 
might  easily  have  been  referred  to  the 
Internal  Security  Committee. 

And  there  is  where  it  might  better 
rest. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
and  I  .share  a  deep  concern  over  the 
areas  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren and  to  the  food  assistance  program. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  during  the 
course  of  the  legislative  debate  offer 
amendments  not  only  to  the  regular  bill 
but  to  the  substitute  and  I  will  state  to 
the  centleman  that  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  support  him  in  trs'lng  to  increase 
those  authorizations  in  the  substitute. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  sentleman  and  I  assure  him 
that  if  he  votes  for  the  committee  bill 
he  will  be  voting  to  provide  $75  million 
for  this  program  and  it  would  be  im- 
necessary  then  to  submit  any  additional 
amendments. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 


man from  California  on  the  very  fine 
statement  which  he  has  made  and  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
committee  bill  (H.R.  12321)  in  order  to 
continue  the  war  on  ixjverty. 

I  favor  the  extension  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  that  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  im- 
proved by  the  committee.  I  know  that 
there  are  many  Members  who  do  not  feel 
that  OEO  "has  effectively  met  the  de- 
mands of  our  Nation's  ix)or.  Each  of  us, 
I  suppose,  can  point  out  instances  where 
the  goals  of  OEO  have  been  abused  or 
poorly  administered.  But  even  these 
short  falls  do  not  overshadow  the  fact 
that  OEO  has  become  a  rallying  point  for 
the  Nation's  efforts  to  combat  poverty. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  support  the 
extension  of  OEO  for  2  years.  We  should 
be  willing  to  give  the  new  Director  and 
our  former  colleague  Donald  Rumsfeld 
the  time  to  get  OEO  functioning  effec- 
tively. This  is  what  H.R.  12321,  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Education  tind  Labor 
Committee,  does.  It  gives  the  Director 
the  authority  to  move  and  correct  the 
proclaimed  defects  of  OEO.  May  I  say, 
I  am  disappointed  that  President  Nixon 
has  not  been  more  forceful  in  supporting 
his  own  legislation  for  a  simple  2-year 
extension.  The  President  seems  more  in- 
terested in  working  for  a  watered  down 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  committee  will  be  fated  with  an 
amendment  tha^  will  be  offered  which 
will  change  the  entire  thrust  of  the  OEO 
effort.  The  Ayers-Quie-Green  amend- 
ment, as  I  view  it,  would  make  the  entire 
OEO  effort  little  more  than  bloc  grants 
to  States  and  thereby  subject  the  entire 
program  to  State  control.  This  I  view 
with  alarm  because  many  States  have 
not  been  very  sensitive  to  the  problems 
related  to  poverty.  We  all  know  who 
they  are. 

I  realize  the  supporters  of  the  Green- 
Quie  amendments  will  argue  that  the 
creation  of  the  new  State  economic  op- 
portunity councils,  which  are  to  approve 
all  OEO  applications,  can  be  controlled 
by  the  Director  of  OEO.  But  this  argu- 
ment falls  on  its  face  when  one  realizes 
that  the  Director  must  approve  or  reject 
the  State  poverty  program  in  toto.  In 
addition,  these  new  State  economic  op- 
portunity offices  will  have  the  authority 
to  reject  OEO  applications  and  are  only 
checked  with  the  limited  provision  that 
the  Director  can  override  a  rejection  if 
he  finds  "disapproval  of  such  an  applica- 
tion would  seriously  weaken  the  overall 
program  of  a  commimity  action  agency." 
Even  with  this  limited  caveat,  the  OEO 
programs  would  become,  in  effect,  a  bloc 
grant  to  States. 

This  action  would  serve  to  subvert  the 
goals  for  which  OEO  was  established. 
OEO  would  no  longer  be  a  Federal  pro- 
gram that  would  develop  new  approaches 
to  combat  poverty;  instead  it  would  be- 
come a  State  program.  We  all  know  that 
many  States  have  not  been  very  aggres- 
sive in  mo'ving  against  poverty,  and  now 
this  amendment  would  give  the  State  the 
authority  to  control  the  poverty  effort. 

The  record  of  OEO  has  been  to  some 
extent  experimental  as  I  have  stated,  but 


this  program  htts  provided  a  focus  on  the 
major  problems  of  poverty  in  our  coun- 
try. By  accepting  the  Ayers-Green-Quie 
substitute,  constructive  attempts  at  local 
poor  participation  could  be  eliminated. 
Also  by  the  institution  of  a  bloc  grant 
approach  there  is  increased  danger  that 
OEO  might  become  boimd  up  in  the  bu- 
reaucratic detail  that  stiffles  innovation 
and  change  that  is  the  mission  of  OEO. 

I  should  like  to  armounce  that  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  any  limitation  on 
the  legal  services  agency.  The  Murphy 
amendment  that  will  make  the  legal  serv- 
ices subject  to  State  control,  or  any 
other  modiflcatfon  of  the  Murphy 
amendment,  are  not  constructive  means 
to  alleviate  the  inequities  in  our  politi- 
cal system.  I  feel  that  the  use  of  avail- 
able legal  remedies  and  the  passage  and 
implementation  of  meaningful  social  leg- 
islation can  contribute  to  the  goal  of  the 
elimination  of  poverty  in  our  Nation. 

This  country  has  the  potential  to 
eliminate  poverty.  I  have  moved  in  this 
direction,  for  example,  by  voting  to  limit 
many  inflated  Department  of  Defense 
programs.  But  the  issue  before  us  today 
is  the  existence  of  an  agency  that  has 
been  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the 
time  to  move  back  by  emasculating  OEX). 
I  feel  that  we  must  extend  OEXD  for  2 
years,  and  continue  to  work  to  correct 
its  defects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
committee  bill  and  the  rejection  of  the 
Ayres-Green-Quie  substitute  and  the 
Murphy  amendment. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Dellenback). 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  of  what  should  be  said  about  this 
measure  has  already  been  said.  I  do  not 
want  to  plow  old  ground  over  and  over 
again,  but  I  shall  touch  again  upon  some 
of  the  things  which  have  been  touched 
upon  and  say  some  additional  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the  sub- 
stitute which  was  proposed  on  Decem- 
ber 3  was  completely  unacceptable,  the 
substitute  w-hich  was  offered  by  the 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green),  and  I  felt  great 
dismay  and  deeply  concerned  about  it. 
We  sat  dowTi  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Quiei  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Ayres  )  in  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  it.  I  think  we  have 
been  successful.  The  present  substitute 
is  far  superior  to  the  original  proposal. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN )  has  gone  over  this  new  substitute 
and  has  touched  upon  some  of  its  fea- 
tures. My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  have 
gone  over  it  and  have  made  some  sound 
comments  with  reference  thereto. 

Research  funds  will  be  left  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Director.  Under  section  251 
the  Director's  control  has  been  improved?- 
Under  section  253.  the  State  plan  section, 
the  Director  has  been  given  authority  to 
set  the  criteria  for  State  plans.  The 
scope  of  the  State  plan  has  been  reduced. 
Ttje  potential  uses  of  the  retained  25  per- 
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cent  of  funds  have  been  broadened  so  far 
as  the  control  of  the  Director  Is  con- 
cerned. Permitting  the  use  of  poverty 
funds  to  pay  claims  for  attorneys  has 
been  drastically  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  stlU  serious 
faults  in  the  substitute.  Our  present 
plans  are  to  introduce  amendments  to 
correct  at  least  two  of  these.  I  have  ref- 
erence, first,  to  the  Headstart  program 
and  the  gentleman  from  Bifichigan  (Mr. 
EscH>  has  covered  this.  Secondly.  I  have 
reference  to  the  VISTA  program.  We 
must  not  permit  this  extremely  valuable 
program  to  be  killed  by  stretching  one 
good  program  out  into  a  possible  50  poor 
and  inadequate  programs.  This  is  one 
program  which  should  remain  a  national 
program.  Any  alternative  will  multiply 
costs  and  drastically  reduce  the  benefits 
provided  under  the  program. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  will  yield  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chaixmari^I  agree  specifically  with  re- 
spect to  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
about  VISTA,  It  would  indeed  be  tragic 
not  to  keep  it  as  a  national  program. 
With  respect  to  the  others.  I  feel  differ- 
ently than  the  gentleman  does,  but  at 
least  Insofar  as  he  is  correct  in  this  re- 
gard, I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  support  on  the  VISTA  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  m  my  opinion  it  is  vital  that 
in  stripped  down  and  purged  and  im- 
proved form  this  program  with  Its  goal 
of  aid  to  the  needy  be  continued. 

Of  course  examples  can  be  placed  in 
evidence  of  waste  and  error  In  any  pro- 
gram of  this  size  this  will  inevitably  fol- 
low, and  wherever  we  find  that  waste  and 
error  has  occurred  it  should  be  stopped. 
it  should  be  cleaned  up.  and  it  should  be 
kept  from  happening  again.  But  there 
are  also  a  great  many  examples  which 
could  be  placed  In  evidence  of  the  good 
that  has  come  forth  from  this  program, 
good  to  individuals  and  good  to  groups  of 
individuals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  finish  today 
there  are  still  going  to  be  serious  faults 
in  this  program,  many  of  which  have 
been  left  untouched  and  uncorrected.  I 
hope  that  early  next  year  the  adminis- 
tration will  have  .some  further  major  im- 
provements to  offer  to  this  program.  I 
hope  that  early  next  year  the  chairman 
of  our  full  committee  will  open  hearings 
on  these  new  proposals. 

But  when  we  finish  today  I  earnestly 
hope  that  there  will  not  only  be  these 
faults,  but  that  we  will  also  still  have 
Headstart,  the  Job  Corps  and  Special  Im- 
pact, Pollowthrough  and  Upward  Bound, 
Family  Planning  and  Day  Care,  and  the 
rest;  these  are  in  the  law  at  the  present 
time,  and  they  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  of  good.  This  bill  must  pass  today, 
and  it  must  be  put  in  condition  where  It 
will  pass  this  body,  so  that  that  which 
is  good  in  this  poverty  program  can 
continue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  OOODLING.) 

Mr.  OOODLJNa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  comment  on  an  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  project  that  operated  in  my 
congressional  district  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time  with  what  appears  to  be 
some  very  unsubstantial  results. 

I  am  referring  to  the  so-called  Peim- 
sylvania  project.  Under  this  project,  a 
grant  was  made  to  the  U.S.  National 
Student  Association  to  provide  for  re- 
search, studies,  analysis,  and  a  final  re- 
port on  the  "Development  of  Student 
Resources  in  the  State  of  Peimsylvania 
for  Pull  Utilization  m  tlie  Wi|r  Against 
Poverty."  The  effective  date  of  the  grant 
was  April  15.  1968,  and  the  effort  was 
suspended  on  February  13.  1969. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
want  to  say  that  my  Interest  centers  very 
vividly  on  this  project  because.  In  the 
first  Instance,  the  Pennsylvania  project 
headquarters  were  located  at  415  South 
Albemarle  Street.  York.  Pa.,  my  congres- 
sional district.  In  the  second  instance, 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  pertinent 
project  focused  on  a  number  of  colleges 
m  my  congressional  distnct,  including 
Dickinson,  Shippensburg.  Gettysburg, 
and  so  forth. 

I  became  interested  in  this  project  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year  when  early 
in  April,  I  commumcated  with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  asking  for  a 
report  on  the  Pennsylvania  project, 
premismg  this  request  on  the  taxpayers' 
mterest.  Information  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, and  the  project's  operation  did  not 
resolve  itself  into  any  clear  picture  until 
just  recently.  Through  an  assemblage  of 
repKjrts  received  from  high-placed  Fed- 
eral offices.  I  have  been  able  to  assemble 
a  picture,  and  It  is  not  an  assuring  one. 
Some  of  these  reports  are  of  a  prelim- 
inary nature,  while  others  are  final.  I 
would  Like  to  say  that  the  pnncipal 
thrust  of  reporting  emanates  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  with  the  find- 
ings of  that  office  being  documented  in 
an  official  report  submitted  at  my 
request. 

My  interest  in  the  Pennsylvania  proj- 
ect had  genesis  through  the  investigative 
work  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  McLaughlin,  an 
accomplished  and  prominent  reporter 
associated  with  the  Sunday  Patriot- 
News.  This  newspaper  is  located  in  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  and  is  well-known  through- 
out the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
covers  most  areas  of  my  congressional 
distnct.  Mr.  McLaughUn  had  written  a 
number  of  penetrating  articles  on  the 
Pennsylvania  project  which  mvoked  my 
interest,  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tumty  to  compliment  him  for  his  keen 
Interest  m  the  public  welfare  and  for 
his  expert  reporting.  It  is  through  such 
thorough  reporting  that  he  demon- 
strated on  the  Pennsylvania  project  that 
a  complex  government  like  ours  is  kept 
on  proper  course 

Mr  McLaughlin  has  visited  with  our 
colleague  Edith  Green,  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Student  Unrest 
on  Campuses,  presenting  her  with  some 
of  his  findings  and  views  with  respect  to 
the  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  proj- 
ect. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like — at  this 
point — to  insert  into  the  Record  a  series 
of  newspaper  articles  written  by  Mr. 
McLaughlin,  articles  on  the  Pennsylvania 
project  that  bring  the  operations  of  this 
project  out  of  the  shadows  and  into  the 
light. 

(Prom    the    Harrlsburg    (Pa.)    Patrlot-NewB. 
Apr.  13.  1909] 

UKTHED  States  Pkobes  "S«cr«t"  Studekt 

PsojBCT  tN  State,  Stops  Aid 

( By  Hury  McLaugliUn ) 

Yo«K. — A  federal  Inveatlgratlon  is  linder 
way  to  determine  whetlier  a  $150,000  grant 
to  a  state  branch  of  the  National  Students 
Assn.  haa  been  ujmnI  to  finance  unrest  on 
Pennsylvania  college  campuses  Instead  of  to 
help  the  poor.  It  was  learned  yesterday. 

Officials  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity (OEO)  in  Washington  confirmed  that 
payment  has  been  suspended  on  the  OEO- 
sponsored  research  grant  In  waJce  of  com- 
plaints from  numerous  communities 
throughout  the  state. 

The  grant  had  been  approved  last  April 
30  to  enable  the  NBA  to  sponsor  a  "Penn- 
sylvania Project."  described  as  an  effort  to 
stimulate  college  and  university  students  to 
become  active  In  community  action  programf; 
to  help  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

Now  the  OEO  audit  division  In  Washington 
wants  to  Itnow  whether  the  grant  might  have 
been  used  as  a  dollar  base  for  persons  pre- 
cipitating or  participating  In  student  demon- 
strations for  causes  having  nothing  to  do 
with  helping  the  deprived. 

Largely  unnoticed  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  'Pennsylvania  Project"  headquarters  are 
situated  at  416  S.  Albermarle  St..  York.  The 
building  serves  also  as  a  two-apartment  resi- 
dence €OT  an  eight-member  coed  staff,  none 
of  them  natives  of  Pennsylvania 

NSA  president  Robert  Powell  and  Kate 
Jackson,  a  program  analyst  in  the  OEO  re- 
search division,  confirmed  that  one  of  the 
complaints  has  been  that  persons  allied  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Project  have  been  engaging 
in  student  demonstrations  against  college 
and  university  administrations  about  campus 
policy  and  curricula. 

In  York,  a  spokesman  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Project  said  Patsy  Parker,  its  director,  was  In 
the  Midwest.  But  Robert  Black,  spokesman  In 
absence  of  Miss  Parker,  denied  that  the  staff 
has  participated  In  campus  demonstrations 

The  OEO  audit  division  reported  it  had 
"entered  the  Inquiry"  Into  the  Pennsylvania 
Project   early  In  January. 

Hugh  Ennls.  the  division's  director,  said 
in  Washington  he  had  foiuid  "some  excep- 
tions In  vouchers  submitted  by  the  NSA  for 
the  Pennsylvania  program,  which  wlU  need 
further  evaluation  and  study." 

According  to  Miss  Jackson,  the  OEO's  main 
reason  for  ordering  suspension  of  the  proj- 
ect was  "because  the  money  and  project  bet- 
ter developed  the  participating  students  than 
it  heli>ed  the  "poor  and  disadvantaged." 

The  OEO  audit  division  suspended  pay- 
ment on  the  Pennsylvsmla  Project  grant  Feb 
12.  Powell  and  Miss  Jackson  Indicated  more 
than  $100,000  had  been  expended,  with  be- 
tween $40,000  and  860.000  remaining  when 
the  federal  brakes  were  applied. 

Black  said  In  York  the  amotmt  mentioned 
by  Powell  and  Miss  Jackson  was  "appro.ii- 
mately  correct." 

According  to  Gerson  Green,  chief  of  the 
OEO's  research  and  demonstration  division, 
the  probe  of  the  project  headquartered  1;-. 
York  was  launched  last  fall. 

Powei;  reported  the  project  staff  operated 
programs  at  most  state  universities  and  col- 
leges. Including  Penn  State,  Dickinson, 
Prankiln  and  Marshall,  Bucknell.  Shippens- 
burg and  Juniata,  all  in  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Powell  said  the  Pennsylvania  Project  also 
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was  active  in  Brie,  using  Qknnon  ColUga's 
campus  as  a  base. 

"For  example,"  he  said,  "our  staff  Mtab- 
llshed  a  newspaper  In  the  Negro  section  of  tb« 
city." 

Mlsa  Jackson  said  the  lnq\iiry  Into  NSA'a 
OEO-funded  Pennsylvania  Project  so  far  aa 
participation  In  college  unrest  and  demon- 
strations are  concerned  "Isn't  new  or  a  sur- 
prise  to  tu." 

Moreover,  Powell  and  Miss  Jackson  said 
they  doubted  that  the  project's  staff  actually 
took  part  In  campus  demonstrations  or  that 
It  had  Initiated  them. 

Miss  Jackson  raised  a  question,  too, 
whether  goals  of  a  campus  demonstration 
might  have  an  ultimate  bearing  on  the  out- 
come. 

She  said  she  doubted  OEO  would  look  un- 
favorably upon  OBO-funded  student  groups 
demonstrating  against  college  administra- 
tions "if  It  would  benefit  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged persons." 
Miss  Jackson  added: 

"I  dont  tiilnk  we  would  approve  of  N8A- 
funded  students  participating  In  sit-ins  or 
removing  deans  from  offices  Just  to  change 
chemistry  or  biology  courses. 

"However,  if  It  brought  a  change  In  pro- 
gram or  policy  for  improving  conditions  for 
the  poor,  then  I  think  we  wouldn't  object 
strenuously." 

The  NSA  haa  been  frequently  In  tbe 
headlines. 

This  was  particularly  true  several  years  ago 
when  its  officials  confirmed  reports  that  the 
U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  was 
subsidizing  the  organization  annually  with 
as  much  as  $200,000. 

In  return,  the  association  admitted,  it  pro- 
vided Information  about  alleged  Communist 
activities  on  college  campuses  and  Informa- 
tion collected  at  International  congresses  at- 
tended by  student  organizations  from  Com- 
munist countries. 

The  publicity  almost  wrecked  the  associa- 
tion at  the  time,  according  to  Powell. 

As  to  the  Pennsylvania  Project,  Powell  In- 
dicated the  NSA  la  in  "delicate  negotiations 
with  the  OEO  on  retaining  the  unspent  funds 
from  the  project  grant."  But  the  OEO  re- 
search director  said,  "We  are  working  with 
Mr.  Powell  in  the  phasing  out  of  this  project." 
Sherry  Thomas,  of  the  York  office,  charged 
project  staffers  had  their  telephones 
"bugged"  and  were  harassed  by  newspapers 
.'ind  critics. 

She  did  not  indicate  where  tbe  "bugging" 
and  "harassment"  had  occurred. 

According  to  a  project  spokesman,  the 
only  York  resident  Identified  with  the  project 
program  has  been  Bruce  Martin,  a  York 
morning  newspaper  editor. 

The  spokesman  described  him  as  "a  speak- 
er who  went  to  various  campuses  throughout 
the  state  to  speak  about  antipoverty." 

Martin  Is  one  of  the  speakers  scheduled  to 
address  Penn  State's  student-sponsored 
"talk-In,"  along  with  former  boxing  cham- 
pion Casslus  Clay  and  others  said  to  be  Iden- 
tified with  liberal,  conservative  and  middle- 
of-the-road  organizations. 

In  Harrlsburg,  Dr.  Frederic  Miller,  deputy 
superintendent  In  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Project. 

He  directed  his  assistant.  Dr.  Donald  Miller, 
to  find  out  about  It. 

The  superintendent  serves  as  the  depart- 
ment's commissioner  of  higher  education. 

The  Millers  were  not  alone  In  not  know- 
ing about  the  Pennsylvania  P»roJect. 

Capt.  Charles  McCaffery,  head  of  the  York 
City  Police  Department's  detective  bureau, 
said  the  first  he  heard  about  It  was  last  week 
when  a  man  Identifying  himself  as  an  "OEO 
inspector"  Inquired  about  the  project's  ac- 
tivities. 

"Never  heard  of  the  project,"  responded 
McCaffery. 

Local  OEO  staff  officials  and  other  ccMn- 
munlty  leaders  In  York  expressed  surprise 


that  their  city  served  as  headquarters  for 
the  state  pragram. 

UJS.  Rep.  Oeorge  A.  Doodling,  of  York  and 
the  IBtb  District  counties  of  York,  Adams  and 
Cumberland,  said  the  first  Inquiry  to  him 
atwut  tbe  program  came  from  the  Sunday 
Patriot-News. 

He  said  he  wants  to  know  more  from  the 
OEO  about  tbe  project. 

Commenting  on  the  work  of  tbe  project. 
Black  said: 

"We  bad  our  best  success  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall.  In  Shippensburg,  the  project  staff 
Initiated  tbe  'Student  Stress'  program." 

At  Penn  State,  according  to  Black,  the 
project  aooompllsbed  llttie  "because  anti- 
poverty  programs  were  In  effect,  and  we  were 
anxious  to  locate  only  in  areas  where  there 
was  little  or  no  action." 

In  another  development,  a  Penn  State  or- 
ganization known  as  "Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,"  last  Friday  petitioned  the  student 
government  to  withdraw  its  membership 
from  NSA. 

Approximately  300  colleges  and  universities 
are  members  of  NSA. 

Powell  said  in  Washington  that  he  feels 
the  NSA  has  a  right  to  oppose,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate If  necessary,  for  administration 
and  curriculum  changes. 

"After  all,"  be  said,  "we  are  a  student  or- 
ganization, and  we  should  voice  our  views 
on  campus  problems." 

As  to  the  Pennsylvania  Project.  Powell  said, 
"It  didn't  get  results." 

"It  was  an  experiment,"  he  said.  "We 
wanted  to  research  the  campuses  to  deter- 
mine interest  of  students  in  helping  the  less 
fortunate.  Tbe  response  wasn't  too  great." 


(From  tbe  York   (Pa.)    Dispatch, 

Apr.  16.  1960] 

$154,(X)0  Pn.OT  OEO  Task  Hzkx 

Tacgxd  Faxlubx 

The  National  Student  Association  says  its 
York-based  "Pennsylvania  Project"  grew 
from  tbe  premise  that  college  students  really 
want  to  help  tbe  disadvantaged  and  under- 
privileged. Financed  by  a  one-year,  $154,000 
research  and  demonstration  grant  from  the 
federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
expertmental  project  sought  to  tap  that  po- 
tential for  community  'service  by  establish- 
ing a  network  of  students  on  rural  common- 
wealth campuses. 

NSA  admits  now  the  project  failed. 
Moreover,  Its  basic  premise  mjght  have  been 
wrong.  College  students,  it  was  found,  seem 
rather  to  be  interested  largely  In  parochial 
matters  centering  on  their  own  lives. 

OEO,  which  administers  antipoverty  funds, 
also  saw  tbe  project  as  a  failure.  However, 
after  suspending  the  project  in  mid- 
February,  OEO  Just  agreed  on  Monday  to  a 
$6,000  extension  grant  allowing  the  project's 
youthful  staffers  to  compile  a  final  report 
by  May  22.  Tbe  original  grant  was  awarded 
AprU  16,  1968. 

CTTED   BT    RXSXASCH    FIRM 

Despite  tbe  bloom  of  failure,  the  project 
was  described  glowingly  by  the  head  of  a 
research  firm  accorded  a  major  role  In  It. 
Oddly,  there  seems  to  be  111  will  between  the 
firm  and  NSA.  The  nationwide  student  orga- 
nization claims  tbe  firm  failed  to  live  up  to 
Its  commitment. 

In  York,  few  knew  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Project.  Headquartered  at  416  S.  Albemarle 
St.,  It  did  not,  however,  embrace  any  York 
campuses  among  tbe  21  locations  for  Its 
activities.  Listed  at  that  address  are  Patsy 
Parker,  whom  NSA  Identified  as  the  project 
director;  Bob  Taylor,  Steve  Flnesteln,  Bob 
Black  and  Margaret  Hershey,  staffers.  None 
has  been  further  identified. 

Daniel  L.  Hall,  president  of  the  local  anti- 
poverty  Community  Progress  Council,  said 
be  knew  nothing  of  the  project  tmtll  a  few 
weeks  ago.  A  trip  to  Washington  Monday 
proved  unenligbtenlng,  he  said,  since  OEO 


regional  officials  with  whom  be  conferred 
told  blm  the  Pennsylvania  Project  was 
funded  by  OEO's  national  office. 

CPC  staffers,  however,  learned  of  the  proj- 
ect last  fall.  Executive  Director  Henry  V. 
Harman  said  he  and  Mrs.  Muriel  Bessemer, 
asaocate  director,  together  with  Barbara 
Haug,  field  representative  for  OEO's  Mld- 
Atlantlc  Region,  visited  Pennsylvania  Project 
headquarters  at  that  time.  However,  since 
the  project  apparently  could  not  be  tied 
in  with  the  local  program,  It  was  not  men- 
tioned In  any  CPC  reports,  Harman  said. 

Harman  and  Mrs.  Bessemer  said  they  were 
disappointed  tbe  project  did  not  Include 
cooperation  with  local  community  action 
agencies,  such  as  CPC.  They  agreed  tbe  proj- 
ect had  "good  potential"  In  an  "excellent 
basic  idea,"  but  they  felt  it  was  not  as  effec- 
tive as  It  could  have  been. 

rEDKKAI.   UrVXSTIGATIOIir 

Harman  confirmed  repKjrts  the  project  was 
the  subject  of  a  federal  Investigation.  Be 
said  a  representative  from  OEX3's  office  of 
Inspection  Inquired  of  CPC  about  the  project 
on.  March  27.  The  Investigator,  whom  Har- 
man chose  not  to  Identify,  appeared  Inter- 
ested only  in  whether  tbe  project  was 
effective. 

Questions  of  a  different  sort  were  posed 
about  10  days  ago  in  a  phone  call  to  city  Det. 
Capt.  Charles  L.  McCaffery.  The  police  official, 
also  a  CPC  board  member,  recalls  being  asked 
If  p>olice  might  be  conducting  an  Investiga- 
tion of  activities  at  the  South  Albemarle 
Street  address.  McCaffery  said  he  replied 
"no." 

The  caller,  McCaffrey  said,  claimed  he  was 
calling  from  OEO  in  Washington,  and  ex- 
plained the  project  had  received  a  $150,000 
grant,  but  that  funds  bad  been  stopped  as  of 
Feb.  14.  The  caller,  whose  name  McCaffery 
said  he  couldn't  recall,  said  there  were  psy- 
chedelic murals  all  over  the  walls  In  tbe 
South  Albermarle  Street  dwelling. 

McCaffery  said  the  phoned  inquiry  was 
his  only  link  vrttb  any  "Investigation"  or  for 
that  matter,  with  tbe  project.  Itself,  "fiut 
for  all  I  know,"  the  p>ollce  official  said  of 
the  caller,  "he  could  have  been  Joe  DosLks." 

OEO,  however,  denies  It  had  a  probe  under- 
way at  the  time  of  the  Inquiries  here.  Richard 
Fullmer,  chief  of  the  investigative  unit  in 
OEO's  office  of  Inspection,  suggested  In  a 
phone  interview  that  the  recent  probe  may 
be  the  work  of  "the  McClellan  committee." 
Fullmer  said  "We  completed  our  investigation 
prior  to  Feb.  19,"  at  wtilch  pK>lnt  the  Penn- 
sylvania Project  was  suspended. 

TWO    GBOUPS    AT    ODDS 

Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.)  heads 
the  senate  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

NSA.  saying  it  was  unaware  of  any  such 
legislative  prol>e,  reported  there  have  been 
about  half  a  dozen  inquires  by  congressmen 
Into  Its  Pennsylvania  I»roJect.  NSA  says  It 
considers  the  Inquiries  connected  with  the 
struggle  between  Itself  and  another  student 
group,  Yotuig  Americans  for  Freedom. 

While  NSA  admittedly  professes  leftist  pol- 
itics. YAT  reportedly  is  a  rightist  group  and 
claims  support  from  several  congressmen  and 
senators.  YAF.  according  to  NSA.  is  out  to 
strip  NSA  of  college  student  government 
affiliates. 

NSA  describes  Itself  as  a  confederation  of 
about  385  student  governments  at  colleges 
across  the  country.  At  this  point.  NSA  says 
It  does  not  consider  the  YAF  threat  a  serious 
one. 

OTHEH   GOVERNMENT   CONTRACTS 

Besides  the  Pennsylvania  Project,  NSA 
claims  It  has  had  several  government  con- 
tracts in  recent  years.  That  includes  another 
OEO  program,  for  a  tutorial  assistance  center. 
Ever  since  Its  controversial  financial  link 
with  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
was  exposed  early  In  1967.  NSA  says  it  has 
stayed  out  of  International   affairs,  concen- 
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tratlng  solely  on  iw  domestic  projects  It 
malntams  a  staff  of  40  in  Washington,  along 
with  regional  coordinators 

As  described  by  OEO  and  NSA.  the  modifi- 
cation to  extend  the  Pennsylvania  Project 
provides  for  salaries  and  costs  for  a  montJi 
for  seven  project  staffers  who  will  move  to 
Washington  D  C  .  to  compile  the  final  report 
At  last  count.  NSA  said  It  had  eight  persons 
on  Its  Pennsylvania  Project  staff 

Meanwhile,  NSA  will  turn  back  to  OEO 
•40,000  in  unexpended  funds  from  the  cirtg- 
inal  grant  along  with  »10,000  it  has  withheld 
from  the  projects  research  firm  Urban  Sys- 
tems, Inc  of  Wasjjington  The  Arm  says  it 
has  received  only  »40,000  of  Its  »50,000  share 
of  the  original  project  grant 

At  the  same  tlm?:-^EO  took  over  dealings 
with  Urban  Systems,  at  the  request  of  NSA, 
which  *aid  it  wanted  nothing  mnre  to  do 
with  the  arm  Cntll  now.  Urban  Systems  was 
linked  by  contract  only  to  NSA 

The  extension,  according  to  NSA.  followed 
weeks  of  "delicate  negotiations"  But  OEO 
said  It  was  routine  for  a  final  reptirt  to  be 
compiled  when  a  project  terminates 
CXAIM  Drmcrtr  role 
While  NSA  claims  it  has  been  left  'holding 
the  bag"  fof  explaining  -o  OEO  what  became 
of  the"  monfry  given  to  Urban  Systems  when 
the  firm  filled "  none  of  its  commitments. 
Urban  Systems  President  Jack  Huffner 
countered  that  the  play-by-ear-tvpe  rendered 
the  research  function  a  dlCBcult  role 

OEO's  suspension  of  the  project,  Huffner 
said.  Interrupted  a  review  bv  OEO  of  the 
operaUon,  which  if  completed  would  have 
led  to  preparation  bv  Urban  Systems  of  a 
research  plan  The  OEO  suspension,  of  course 
ruled  out  a  research  plan.  Huffner  said 

He  was  reluctant,  however,  to  reply  spe- 
cifically to  NSA-5  charge  When  Interviewed 
by  phone  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Huffner 
said  he  was  unaware  of  the  month-long  ex- 
tension bv  OEO  of  the  project 

Urban  Systems  role  In  the  Pennsvlvanla 
Project.  Huffner  explained,  was  to  determine 
what  data  would  be  needed  to  evaluate  the 
project,  then  to  compile  a  plan  to  secure 
that  data 

•We  were  never  able  to  Implement  the  re- 
search we  wanted."  Huffner  said  "We  were 
not  able  to  Identify  specifically  enough  what 
they  were  going  to  do  Part  of  the  reason  was 
the  very  nature  cf  the  project,  the  difficult^ 
of  what  they  were  trying  to  do — organize 
and  develop  a  network  of  students  on  rural 
college  campuses  to  direct  their  energies  and 
efforts  toward  poverty  problems:  to  net  white 
middle  class  kids  involved  in  pursuing  some 
of  OEOs  objectives. 

FASCINATING    PROJECT 

"To  their  credit,  they  tried  to  innovate  in 
this  new  organization  area,  but  because  of 
this.  It  became  difficult  to  anticipate  what 
they  were  going  to  do  next 

"It  was  a  very  fascinating.  Interesting  tvpe 
of  project  that  turned  out  to  be  very  difficult 
to  control  But  that  dctee  nut  detract  from 
the  potential  significance  of  it   ' 

While  the  project  failed  to  set  up  the 
network  of  students,  Huffner  continued.  "I'm 
not  sure  there  weren  t  any  positive  results. 
But  they  weren  t  systematic 

"It  should  have  been  a  two-year  pr<jgram. 
They  really  were  innovating — trying  things 
that  never  were  clone  before  But  there  were 
so  many  time  pressures  they  never  reallv 
got  the  operating  program  defined  If  left 
alone,  by  now  they  might  have  " 

Huffner  said  the  project  embodied  some 
techniques  that  might  be  viewed  with  shock 
by  uninitiated  persons.  He  referred  to 
"games"  N.ASA  had  said  were  used  to  secure 
student  interest  and  encourage  their  involve- 
ment, 

Huffner  used  the  term  hippies"  In  describ- 
ing the  project  s  possible  Impact  on  the  av- 
erage citizen 
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"The  uninitiated  would  ask  Why  spend 
money  for  that?'  or.  Why  spend  antlpoverty 
money  on  middle  class  white  kids?'."  Huffner 
said 

Urban  Systems  was  recommended  for  the 
research  role  by  OEO.  according  to  both  NSA 
and  the  firm  s  president,  Huffner  added  that 
several  others  also  were  suggested  to  NSA. 
The  student  spx-insors  selected  Urban  Sys- 
tems, the  only  firm  it  Interviewed,  Huffner 
recalled 

[Ppom  the  Harrlsbiu^  iPa.)  Patriot-News. 
Apr  20.  19691 
OooDLiNO    Seeks    "AccorsTiNc"    Or    York- 
Based  OEO  Project 
(By  Harry  McLaughlin t 
York.— The    White    Hou.se    has    been    re- 
quested   to    provide    a    detailed    accounting 
of    8100.000    expended     by    the    York-based 
staff  of   Pennsylvania   Project,   a  state-wide 
antlpoverty   program  sponsored   by  the  Na- 
tional Students  Assn.  and  financed  by  the 
U  3    Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  it  was 
learned  yesterday 

US  Rep  George  A  Ooodling  of  the  19th 
District  I  York,  .^dams  and  Cumberland 
counties),  said  yesterday  he  wrote  to  Bryce 
Harlow,  congressional  liaison  chief  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon  for  a  full  and  complete  report 
on    *he  controversial   project 

OEO  officials,  as  reported  first  In  last 
week  s  Sunday  Patriot-News,  confirmed  they 
had  suspended  payment  of  a  8150.000  research 
plan  to  NSA  for  the  Pennsylvania  Project 
because  of  complaints  that  the  money  might 
have  been  used  to  finance  unrest  on  state 
college  campuses  They  reported  an  Inves- 
•Igatlon   was   underway 

Approximately  S40  000  has  been  returned 
by  NSA  to  OEO 

The  suspension  ?ame  last  February  fol- 
lowing an  OEO  audit  division  report  and 
after  some  vouchers  had  been  "red-tagged" 
for  further  evaluation  and  study 

OooQling  said  he  wants  to  know  "how 
every  penny  w.is  spent." 

The  project  spokesmen  in  York  said  the 
NSA  had  attempted  to  Initiate  antlpoverty 
programs  in  campus  communities  with  col- 
lege students'  afslstance  He  listed  Penn 
.State.  Shippensburg.  Dickinson.  Bucknell. 
Juniata  and  Franklin  and  Marshall  as 
among  those  campuses  "worked"  in  Central 
Pennsylvania 

At  Penn  State.  Donald  Shall,  one  of  three 
student  government  presidential  candidates. 
said  he  met  with  'Pennsylvania  Project" 
sta.Ters  last  winter  to  discuss  student  reform. 
I  especially  wanted  to  hear  the  views  of 
.Miss  Patsy  Parker,  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Project,  because  she  had  been  pres- 
ident of  the  student  government  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

'I  am  for  student  reform,  and  I  believe 
Penn  State's  .grading  system  Is  unfair  and 
unjust.  ■  Shall  said 

Miss  Parker  Is  among  the  100  persons 
slated  to  speak  at  Penn  States  'talk-in' 
on  May  23.  24  and  25 

Shall,  who  represents  the  Organization 
for  Student  Interests,  must  wait  until  to- 
morrow night  to  Itarn  if  he  has  defeated  two 
other  candidates  Ted  Thompson  and  Barry 
Stein,  both  independents,  tor  the  student 
government  presidency  The  election  was 
held   last   Wednesday   and  Thursday 

In  the  meantime.  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity administrators  have  launched  a  quiet 
investigation  Into  the  possible  Influence  of 
Pennsylvania  Project  on  campus  activities,  " 
It  was  learned 

In  another  development.  Dr  Ralph  E 
Heiges,  Shlppensburg  State  College  president, 
reported  that  the  Pennsylvania  Project  never 
participated  in  his  college  program.  "Student 
Stress,  as  announced  last  Sunday  by  a  proj- 
ect spokesman 

Dr    Heiges.  in  a  prepared  release,  said  In 


commenting  on  the  Sunday  Patriot-News 
article,  "To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the 
York  office  of  the  NaUonal  Student  Assn.  has 
assisted  in  no  project  on  this  campus.  It 
might  be  noted  that  the  Student  Senate  took 
action  on  Jan  28,  withdrawing  Its  member- 
ship from  the  NSA" 

Dr  Allen  Marshall,  adviser  to  the  colleges 
Student  Stress  Committee,  confirmed  that 
the  chairman  of  last  year's  committee,  Robert 
Taylor,  is  now  affiliated  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Project  In  York. 

The  Shlppensburg  college  newspaper,  Slate, 
quoted  William  Padamonsky,  the  outgoing 
Student  Stress  Committee  president,  as  say- 
ing he  and  others  believed  the  Pennisvlvanla 
Project  was  a  front  organization  for  other 
activities. 

Padamonsky  added,  "This  became  a  factor 
which  influenced  Shlppensburg  State  Col- 
leges Student  Senate  decision  to  withdraw 
from  the  NSA  recently." 

In  Washington.  NSA  officials  now  concede 
the  project  was  a  failure,  and  have  directed 
York-based  staffers,  all  In  their  early  20s.  to 
return  to  Washington  to  complete  "phasing 
out  reports.'  The  OEO  granted  NSA  another 
86.000  to  pay  salaries  of  the  staffers.  The 
deadline  Is  May  22. 

I  Prom    the    Harrlsburg    (Pa)    Patriot-News 

May   18.   1969) 

RECORDS  "Unavailable  "  on  OEO  Grants  to 

State  Colleges 

(By  Harry  McLaughlin) 

York.— Financial  records  dealing  with 
how  eight  >-oung  employes  of  National  Stu- 
dent Assn.  (NSAi  spent  more  than  $100,000 
m  anti-poverty  research  funds  on  21  Pennsyl- 
vania college  campuses  are  unavailable  to 
the  public.  It  was  learned  yesterday. 

Last  February,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  suspended  Its  contract 
with  NSA  because  the  staff  of  ■Pennsylvania 
Project.  "  with  headquarters  In  York,  had 
failed  to  stimulate  college  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  anti-poverty  programs. 

On  Thursday  the  staff  submitted  a  report 
of  its  activities  from  last  May  to  February  to 
the  NSA  president.  Robert  Powell.  In  Wash- 
ington, for  submission  next  Friday  to  OEO 
officials.  Including  the  auditing  staff. 

Ever  since  the  Sunday  Patrlot-Ne"ws  ex- 
clusively unfolded  the  story  of  Pennsylvania 
Project's  activities  In  the  April  13  edlUon, 
U  S.  Rep.  George  A.  Goodllng.  of  the  19th 
District  of  York.  Adams  and  Cumberland 
counties,  said  he  has  been  pressing  the  White 
House  and  OEX3  officials  to  reveal  det&Us  of 
the  operation,  especially  those  dealing  with, 
expended  funds. 

The  OEO  grant  to  NSA  amounted  to  $150.- 
000.  but  the  full  amount  never  was  paid. 

NSA  Preeldent  Powell  said  his  organlza- 
tlons  contract  mandates  that  OEO  audit 
the  records,  but  "we  aren"t  obligated  to  open 
our  books  or  show  vouchers  to  the  public,  or 
news  media,  and  we  don't  Intend  to  do  so  " 

The  NSA  had  a  contract  several  years  ago 
with  the  US.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA)  for  Us  members  to  report  on  Informa- 
tion secured  at  international  student  con- 
gresses, which  included  representatlvea  from 
Communist   nations. 

The  OEO  and  NSA  confirmed  last  month 
that  an  Investigation  was  underway  to  de- 
termine If  the  grant  was  used  to  finance  un- 
rest on  the  state  campuses.  They  acknowl- 
edged receiving  such  complaints  from  nu- 
merous communities. 

However,  according  to  a  letter  dated  May 
2.  Goodllng  was  Informed  by  Robert  Perrln. 
acting  deputy  director  of  OEO.  that  "at  the 
time  the  suspension  action  was  Initiated  (on 
f>b  12)  a  brief  field  Inquiry  revealed  no  In- 
formation to  Indicate  that  campus  disorders 
resulted  from  activities  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Project  " 

Later   Inquiries   were   made   by   OEO   field 
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investigating  teams,  it  was  learned,  but  these 
results  have  yet  to  be  announced. 

In  spot-check  telephone  calls  with  OEO 
and  college  officials  In  Erie,  Lancaster,  Lewls- 
burg.  Shlppensburg  and  York,  none  recalled 
ever  hearing  of  the  project. 

At  Shlppensburg  State  College,  Dr.  Ralph 
E.  Heiges,  president,  reported  Pennsylvania 
Project  never  participated  In  his  campus 
anti-poverty  programs,  but  William  Pada- 
monsky, outgoing  chairman  of  the  college 
"Student  Stress"  committee,  said  the  stu- 
dent government  withdrew  Its  membership 
from  NSA  because  of  the  project  activities. 

Padamonsky  said  he  and  others  believed 
Pennsylvania  Project  was  a  "front  for  other 
iictlvltles."    He    failed    to    elaborate. 

In  Washington,  Ooodling  said  he  will 
demand  to  See  the  report  of  Pennsylvania 
Project  exjjendltures. 

"I  believe  the  public  should  know  how 
this  student  organization  sp>ent  $100,000, 
who  received  the  money,  and  in  general,  be 
piven  a  thorough  accounting  of  the  ex- 
pended funds,  and  also,  whether  It  helped 
to  finance  'campus   unrest,"  Goodllng  said. 

He  said  further.  "I  am  personally  attend- 
ing to  this  matter,  and  if  necessary,  I  will 
confront  the  Incoming  OEO  director,  my 
friend.  Congressman  Rumsfeld,  for  a  full 
report." 

In  the  meantime,  the  OEO  office  revealed 
the  names  of  colleges  and  universities 
which  were  reportedly  /ncluded  In  the 
project 

They  are:  Capitol  Campus,  Harrlsburg; 
York  College,  Dickinson,  Carlisle;  Gettys- 
burg, Susquehenna,  Sellnsgrove;  Juniata, 
Huntingdon;  EUzabethtown,  Lewlsburg; 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  Lancaster;  Shlp- 
pensburg, Wilson,  Chambersburg;  MUlers- 
viUe,  Gannon,  Mercyhurst  and  Behrends 
Cimpus.  Penn  State  University  In  Erie; 
Villa  Maria.  Erie;  Edlnboro  State,  Alliance 
College.  Cambridge  Springs;  Allegheny, 
MeadvUle:  University  of  Scranton,  and 
Washington    and    Jefferson.    Washington. 

On  April  12.  Robert  Blaclt;  a  York  spokes- 
man for  Pennsylvania  Project,  said  his  staff 
enjoyed  its  "best  success  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College."  He  also  said  the  staff 
was  inactive  in  York.  But  worked  Penn 
State  University,  at  University  Park,  for 
a  brief  period.  Penn  State  was  not  listed  by 
the  OEO. 

"Never  heard  of  the  project,"  Richard 
Schneider,  director  of  the  F&M  "Upward 
Bound"  program,  said  yesterday.  At  Buck- 
nell. James  Seller,  retiring  president  of  the  ' 
student  faculty  congress  said,  "they  were 
never  known  to  us."  Bucknell  campus  was 
the  site  of  a  PP  state  conference. 

York  College's  president.  Dr.  Ray  Miller, 
said  he  learned  of  the  project  for  the  first 
time  when  he  read  the  Sunday  Patriot- 
News  account  last  month. 

"I'm  surprised  to  know  that  OEO  and 
NSA  claim  the  Pennsylvania  Project  oper- 
ated on  our  campus.  I've  checked  with  ad- 
ministration officials,  and  they  are  in  the 
dark,  too."  Dr.  Miller  said.  He  added,  "I'd 
like  to  find  out  from  official  sources  what 
they  did  here." 

OEO  officials  in  York  said  the  project 
staff  "had  nothing  to  do  with  our  antl- 
poverty programs." 

(Prom  the  Harrlsburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News, 
May  18,  1969] 

Pfnnstlvania  Project  CREnrrED  for  SwrrcH 
IN  ROTC  at  Gannon 

Erie. — Pennsylvania  Project  .staffers  were 
credited  here  yesterday  with  directly  influ- 
encing Gannon  College  officials  to  drop  the 
compulsory  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corp 
(ROTC)  program  to  a  voluntary  level. 

Miss  Sandra  Hammer,  19-year-old  sopho- 
more at  Gannon,  said  Robert  Taylor  and 
Steven  Flnesteln,  of  the  project  staff,  "de 


serve  the  credit  for  changing  college  policy 
relative  to  the  ROTC  program." 

Miss  Hammer,  who  said  she  was  one  of 
nearly  100  students  from  Oannon  and  other 
nearby  colleges,  Mercyhurst,  "Villa  Maria  and 
Behrends  Campus  of  Penn  State  University, 
who  assisted  In  helping  the  Pennsylvania 
Project. 

"I  was  an  active  member  In  the  project," 
Miss  Hammer  volunteered.  She  is  also  the 
secretary  for  Dr.  Charles  Lundy,  a  college  ad- 
ministrator, and  Fred  Thompson,  director  of 
the  college's  "Upward  Bound"  program. 

The  Pennsylvania  Project  staffers  made 
their  Initial  contact  at  Oannon  during  Ori- 
entation Week  last  fall.  Miss  Hammer  said, 
and  they  also  helped  with  the  formation  of 
the  college's  student-sponsored   "Colloquy." 

"Taylor  and  Flnesteln  later  were  Joined  by 
two  other  staffers.  Miss  Patsy  Parker,  the 
chairman,  and  Robert  Black,  in  arranging  for 
a  'Sensitivity  Week'  for  development  of  a 
better  understanding  between  blacks  and 
whites.  We  had  a  'Black  Festival."  The  staffers 
helped  us  secure  speakers  for  the  events," 
Miss  Hammer  said. 

Also,  Pennsylvania  Project  published  a 
ne'wspaper,  "The  Paper  Bag,"  she  said.  "It 
was  published  at  Juniata  College  and  dis- 
tributed to  numerous  campuses  throughout 
th»  state." 

At  Gannon,  she  added,  "we  also  published 
a  newspaper  called  "The  Last  Page'  and  dls- 
trlouted  It  throughout  the  campus  and  the 
community  of  Erie." 

Miss  Hammer  said  the  Pennsylvania  Proj- 
ect staffers  either  stayed  at  campus  dormi- 
tories, the  Student  Union,  or  at  \oca.l  motels 
during  their  visits  to  Erie. 

At  the  moment,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  is  prepmring  to  audit  the 
project  financial  records.  The  project  came 
to  a  halt  In  February  at  the  request  of  OEO, 
which  had  given  a  $150,000  research  grant  to 
the  National  Student  Assn.  (NSA)  to  have 
Pennsylvania  Project  staffers  attempt  to 
stimulate  college  campus  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  local  anti-poverty  programs. 

When  the  program  was  suspended,  the 
staffers  already  had  expended  $100,000,  ac- 
cording to  OEO  officials. 


[From   the   Harrlsburg    (Pa.)    Patriot-News, 

May  18. 1969] 
Nader  Will  Speak  At  F>enn  State  Universitt 

"COLLOQtTY" 

(By  Harry  McLaughlin) 

Universitt  Park. — A  group  of  15  to  20 
Pennsylvania  State  University  students  be- 
lieve that  rational  dialogue  as  opi>osed  to 
physical  violence  is  the  solution  for  avoiding 
tensions  on  colle<^e  campuses. 
■  That  point  they  hope  to  prove  this  week 
with  "Colloquoy,"  an  educational  experiment 
openly  endorsed  by  the  university  president, 
Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker,  and  numerous  campus 
organizations  with  d^ergent  political  Ideas 
and  philosophies. 

So  far,  at  least  by  comparison,  the  20.000- 
student  campus  has  been  relatively  quiet.  It 
hasn't  been  entirely  without  Incident,  how- 
ever. 

Last  week,  students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety (SDS)  and  the  rival  conservative  group, 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  (YAFF), 
took  mild  legal  Jibes  at  each  other  when  U.S. 
Navy  recruits  sought  campus  prosp)ects. 
There  were  two  or  three  fistflghts  over  the 
matter.  Last  February,  a  seven-hour  sit-in 
ended  quietly  and  -without  aerious  difficulties. 

The  "Colloquy"  students  have  arranged  an 
ambitious  program  which  opens  Tuesday  with 
a  speech  by  the  safety  promoter,  Ralph 
Nader.  Then  on  Friday,  It  will  be  Casslus 
Clay,  the  former  hea-vy weight  boxing  cham- 
pion and  black  activist,  and  on  Saturday,  Al 
Capp,  t,he  "Lir  Abner"  cartoonist,  at  the  po- 
dium. 

Clay,   who   prefers   to   be   known    as   Mu- 


hammad All.  Is  to  represent  the  liberals; 
Capp,  the  conservatives. 

From  Friday  through  Sunday,  another  80 
or  more  speakers  will  participate  in  panel 
discussions  on  subjects  Including  sexual 
freedom,  student  use  of  narcotics.  Influence 
of  the  news  nredla,  black  people,  politics,  the 
draft,  student  unrest,  rightists  and  leftists, 
religion,  higher  education,  the  cold  war,  pol- 
lution and  obscenity. 

The  panelists  represent  extreme  liberal  and 
conservative  organizations.  Including  such 
controversial  organizations  as  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  Muslim  Student  Assn.,  Young  Socialist 
Alliance,  AU-Amerlcan  Conference  to  Com- 
bat Communism,  the  Philadelphia  Draft  Re- 
sistance Movement,  National  Student  Assn., 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  group,  and  the  Homosexual 
Law  Reform  Society. 

Among  government  officials  will  be  Wil- 
liam Sennett,  the  state  attorney  general,  and 
several  state  senators. 

President  Walker  endorsed  the  "C!olloquy" 
and  said  that  "Students  should  try  to  add 
to  their  educational  experiences  at  every 
opportunity  on  their  own,  through  the  Inter- 
play of  various  ideas,  outside  the  classroom."   f 

■"It  is  a  return  to  the  great  tradition"'  the 
president  remarked,  "'of  listening  to  various 
opinions,  discussing  with  an  open  mind,  and 
weighing  the  facts." 

Larry  Rubensteln,  Jerry  Jablonski  and 
Donald  Shall  are  the  student  leaders. 


(From   the    Harrlsburg    (Pa.)    Patriot-News, 

June  1,  19691 

GooDLiNG   After    NSA    To    RETrRN    $100,000 

(By  Harry  McLaughlin) 

The  United  States  Dept.  of  Justice  will  be 
asked  to  investigate  the  National  Students 
Assn.  (NSA)  anti-poverty  program  on  Penn- 
sylvania college  and  university  campuses  if 
the  association  doesn't  return  $100,000  in 
federal  funds,  U.S.  Rep.  George  A.  Goodllng, 
of  the  19th  District  of  York,  Adams  and 
Cumberland  counties,  said  last  night. 

The  congressman  said  he  Is  referring  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
(OEO)  grant  of  $150,000  to  NSA  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  college  students  to 
participate  in  off-campus  anti-poverty  proj- 
ects. Last  February,  OEXD  suspended  the 
program  after  NSA  had  spent  $1(X),000  of  the 
grant  because  It  said  the  project  staff  failed 
to  achieve  Its  goals. 

Goodllng  said  he  was  concerned  because 
the  NSA  activity,  named  "Pennsylvnla 
Project."  was  directed  "more  into  the  mind- 
molding  and  social  stimulating  areas  rather 
than  anti-poverty,  and  the  activities  had  a 
heavy  hippie  flavor." 

The  congressman  said  he  drew  his  con- 
clusions after  reading  a  copy  of  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Project"  newspaper,  "Paper  Bag," 
which  advertised  that  NSA  could  provide 
reliable  draft  counseling  and  said  the  OEO- 
sponsored  staff  is  "a  group  of  people  that 
wants  a  revolution  in  people's  heads,"  and 
is  interested  in  wlUte  racism,  social  rules  and 
regulations,  education  reform,  community 
action  and  non-talking  games. 

In  a  by-lined  article,  entitled  "The  Real 
Iriiiuguration,"  Sherry  Thomas,  of  the 
"Pennsylvania  Project"  staff,  wrote  in  "Pa- 
per Bag"  about  the  experiences  of  "Ylpples 
being  beaten  and  arrested"  at  the  presiden- 
tial inauguration  parade. 

"Some,  seeking  purpose  and  a  return  to 
action,  go  to  state  their  feelings  to  our  new 
rulers,  and  to  be  beaten  and  arrested.  Many 
of  us  don't  see  that  as  we  drift  back  to 
borrowed    homes,"    Miss    Thomas   wrote. 

She  also  described  the  earlier  Pentagon 
and  Chicago  riots,  and  then  criticized  the 
news  media  for  their  coverage  of  the  Inau- 
gural parade  disorc<ers. 

"The  communion  of  the  afternoon  and 
night  is  unfelt  by  those  who  describe  us  to 
the  world.  "  Miss  Thomas  said  in  an  article. 
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The  naLmea  of  Mia*  TbccuM  and  17  other* 
kre  IXvted  m  salaried  members  of  '  Pennayl- 
Tanla  Project."  according  to  a  report  at  a 
prellnUnary  audit  of  the  proj^ft  releaaed 
Tuesday  by  OBO  to  Ooodllng.  Six  additional 
peraooa.  the  report  said,  received  fees  as 
oonsultants,  including  Michael  Roes,  of  104 
W  Pomfret  at,  CarlUle.  who  got  tse.  for 
undescrlbed  services. 

Another  area  man.  John  TThrlch,  of  837 
Church  St.  Lebanon,  was  paid  11.731  as  a 
aalaxled  staff  member. 

lifXas  Thomas,  who  received  tlJSS.  Is  one 
of  four  "Penaylvania  Project"  staffers  listed 
In  the  masthead  of  "Paper  Bag  •  The  others 
and  their  salaries,  are  Miss  Patsy  Parker, 
project  director,  M.305:  Margaret  Hersney, 
•4,306,  and  James  Miller,  Jr  .  tSOB. 

The  report  showed  that  Ml  sees  Parker, 
Thomas  and  Hershey,  along  with  Miller. 
Robert  N  Black.  Thomas  Brackbank.  Dru- 
cUIa  Hanunell  and  Robert  Taylor  resided  at 
415  S.  Albemarle  St..  York.  The  house  also 
served  as  the  project  state  headquarters. 

Black  was  paid  ta.lOO;  Brackbank.  M30: 
Miss  Hanunell,  tl,0O8,  and  Taylor,  »3,t>0«. 

Taylor  Is  a  graduate  of  Shlppensburg  State 
College  and  was  chairman  of  the  college's 
"Student  Stress"  committee   two   years   ago 

Other  staifers.  and  their  salaries,  the  OEO 
said,  are;  Pamela  Dickson.  Washington.  MSO: 
Donald  Dlven,  Sharon.  •600;  Stephen  Plne- 
steln,  Philadelphia.  •3.226:  Douglas  Olaaser. 
Portuna.  Calif,  •1.154;  Beverly  PetUford. 
Washington.  •1.170:  J.  Walton  Senterfltt. 
Washington,  »2.154,  Mary  Tllton.  Houston, 
Tex,  •208;  Michael  Voelck.  Washington,  •310: 
and     Richard     Toder,     Sommervllle,     Mass  . 

•  1.250 

Yoder  and  Glass  also  collected  another 
•250  and   $180.   respectively,   as  consultants. 

Other    consultants,    and    their    fees,    are 
David    Durand,    Davis,    Calif  .    •200;    Richard 
Baker.  Chapel  Hill.  t6  and  Mickey  lasacorff, 
Philadelphia,  (ISO 

The  report  failed  to  explain  what  the  con- 
sultants performed  in  services  for  the  project. 

Ooodiing  nijted  that  the  preliminary  audit 
showed  that  fees  and  salaries  totaled  slightly 
more  than  •30,000,  but  the  accounting 
doesn't  explain  how  the  remaining  •70.000- 
plus  waa  sp>eQt. 

He  urged  the  OBO  to  make  a  "saturated 
audit"  of  the  NSA  vouchers  and  books 
rather  than  the  routine  spot-check  audit. 

The  OEO  grant  to  NSA  was  »150.996.   but 

•  100.000    was    spent    before   OEO    suspended 
the  contract 

.Among  the  complaints,  acc<.>rding  to  OEO 
and  NSA  officials,  flled  against  the  project 
staffers  and  allied  participants  was  that  they 
encouraged  student  unrest  on  college 
campuses 

At  Gannon  College.  Ene.  the  project  staff- 
ers were  credited  by  Sandy  Hammere,  an  ad- 
ministration secretary  and  a  sophomore, 
with  successfully  crus«dln.g  against  the  col- 
lege officials  In  a  campaign  to  have  the  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corpe  iROTC)  pro- 
grajn  reduced  from  a  eompu.sory  level  to  a 
voluntary  one 

Officials  both  OEO  and  NSA  said  the 
■'Pennsylvania  Project"  staff  failed  to  get 
college  and  university  students  Interested 
In  anti-poverty  programs  and  became  active 
in  unrelated  programs  as  outlined  In  the 
OEO-NSA  grant  contract  So  far  the  unre- 
lated program^s  haven't  been  described 

Goodllng.  in  personal  meetings  and  in 
correspondence,  has  pressed  for  a  detailed 
report  of  the  staff's  activities  and  an  ac- 
counting of  the  funds  The  representatl-,  e 
said  he  has  been  in  contact  with  the  White 
House,  the  OEO.  and  added.  If  I  am  dlsaatis- 
fled  that  the  money  was  misspent,  and  NSA 
falls  to  return  the  SIOO.OOO  to  the  taxpayers, 
then  I  shall  ask  the  Justice  Dept  to  Inter- 
vene m  the  matter  " 


[Prom   th«  Harrlsburg    (Pa.)    Patriot-News, 
July  0.  19001 
PaiM-mi  Sats  OBO  Own  Him  •318 
(By  Harry  Mcl<augblln) 
The  owner  of  a  Lewtsburg  printing  com- 
pany Is  waiting  for  "Pennsylvania  Project" 
(PP),   the  defiuict  oollege-student  operated 
anti-poverty   program   flnanced   by   the   U.S. 
Office   of    Bconomlc    Opportunity    lOEO)    to 
pay  a  bill  of  •318  for  pubUcatlon  of  the  con- 
troversial newspaper,  "The  Paper  Bag."  It  was 
learned  last  night. 

Art  Miller,  owner  of  Focht  Printing  Co.. 
oonilrmed  that  be  had  a  contract  with  the 
PP  staff  for  publication  of  two  editions  of 
'The  Paper  Bag. '  which  had  been  distributed 
to  most  state  college  and  university 
campuses. 

In  Washington.  OBO  officials  reported  that 
they  understand  the  National  Student  Assn 
I  NSA  I  has  assumed  obligation  for  the  print- 
ing bill  although  the  printing  work  was  con- 
tracted by  the  OBO-Onanced  staffers 

The  OBO  last  February  suspended  Its  pro- 
gram with  NSA,  which  already  had  spent 
•100,000  of  the  allocated  •ISO.OOO  federal 
funds  for  a  research  and  development  ex- 
periment to  encourage  state  college  students 
to  participate  In  antl -poverty  projects. 

Some  allegations,  according  to  NBA,  OBO, 
and  more  recently,  US  Rep.  Edith  Oreen,  of 
the  House  sub-committee  Investigating 
campus  unrest,  were  filed  that  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Project"  staffers  and  unpaid  co- 
workers Initiated  or  supported  campus  proj- 
ects unrelated  to  the  antlpoverty  program. 
The  question  also  was  raised  whether  fed- 
eral funds  Indirectly  were  used  to  pronjote 
student  unrest  on  campuses 

OEO  officials  reported  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment also  had  three  other  contracts  with 
NSA  In  the  "field  of  anti-poverty"  work  that 
totaled  nearly  one-half  million  dollars  NSA. 
which  repreeents  400  college  and  university 
student  governments,  had  contracts  several 
years  ago  with  the  CS  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  i  CIA ) 

Also.  VS.  R«p  Getirge  A.  Goodllng.  rep- 
resenting York.  Adams  and  Cumberland 
counties,  asked  OEO  for  a  full  report  on  the 
PP  audit  and  an  accounting  of  its  work  In 
the  state  Approximately  15  young  men  and 
women.  In  their  early  twenties,  received  sala- 
ries ranging  from  »1.000  to  $7,000 

They  operated  from  a  York  headquarters 

The  OEO  allocated  an  additional  •8.000 
for  NSA  and  the  PP  staffers  to  write  a  re- 
port of  their  activities  and  only  yesterday 
;i  copy  of  the  100-page  document  was  re- 
leased to  the  news  media  Goodllng  said 
he  received  a  copy  of  the  report,  but  was  re- 
quested by  OEO  officials  to  withhold  Im- 
mediate disclosure 

In  Washington,  an  OEO  official  said  he 
was  unable  to  determine  Immediately 
whether  the  Lewtsburg  printing  bill  appears 
with  other  expense  vouchers  undergoing  a 
"saturated  audit"  by  the  US  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency 

Miller  said  he  was  told  last  February  by 
a  "Bob  Black,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Project 
staff  that  his  organization  was  In  financial 
distress,  and  the  bill  would  be  paid  by  the 
National  Student  .\s6n."  He  said  the  work 
was  contracted  last  year  by  a  Fran  Murray, 
another  PP  staffer 

I  was  told  to  bill  the  two  prlnUng  Jobs 
to  Pennsylvania  Project."  and  I  was  In  con- 
tact several  times  by  telephone  with  their 
staffers  at  their  York  headquarters  I  haven't 
been  paid,  and  I  already  paid  the  $18  sales 
'a.x.  so  I  plan  to  contact  my  congressman, 
Herman  Schneebell,  to  ask  the  OEO  to  get 
my  money  It  was  an  OEO-flnanced  prot- 
ect, let  them  pay  the  bill."  Miller  said. 

The  printer,  who  Is  a  schtxil  board  mem- 
ber In  Lewlsburr  said  he  received  severe 
rebuffs  from  residents  for  printing  the  two 
newspapers   because  of   the    "critical  articles 


appearing  In  them."  The  newspapers  were 
distributed  at  the  Lewlsburg  schools. 

One  article,  by-lined  by  Martha  Hershey, 
also  a  paid  PP  staffer,  described  how  she  and 
other  demonstrators  were  Ill-treated  by 
Washington  police  during  President  Nix- 
on's inaugural  parade.  The  headline  reads, 
"The  Real  Inauguration."  At  the  time  of 
publication,  she  was  still  In  the  employ 
of  the  OBO-NSA  project  and  reoelTlng  fed- 
eral funds. 

Another  article  dealt  with  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics, and  notes  Increased  arrests  In  Penn- 
sylvania cities  for  users  It  suggested  that 
students  can  secure  advice  on  the  matter 
from  NSA  headquarters  In  Washington  or 
in  York. 

The  newspaper  Is  now  published  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Assn.  of  College  Students 
( PAOCS I . 

The  NSA  report  to  OEO  describes  the  "con- 
ception" of  the  project,  and  said  that  PP 
operated  on  80  state  campuses,  although  It 
lists  activities  only  on  approximately  20. 
Including  Penn  State  University  and  other 
South-Central  Pennsylvania  colleges  and 
universities. 

Although  the  PP  staffers  were  credited 
by  students  at  Oannon  College,  of  Erie,  with 
successfully  demonstrating  for  reduction  of 
the  college's  compulsory  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  program  to  a  vol- 
untary elective,  the*  report  excludes  this 
activity  ' 

The  report  indicates  that  PP  played  ma- 
jor roles  In  the  establishment  of  the  "col- 
loquies," a  campus  project  to  develop  dia- 
logue between  students,  administrators,  and 
the  public  on  key  local,  national  and  Inter- 
national problems 

The  staffers  take  credit  for  helping  to 
make  arrangements  for  "colloquies"  at  Penn- 
sylvania Stale  University,  Oannon  College, 
and  In  cooperating  with  the  "colloquy"  orig- 
inator. Edward  Pitts,  of  Hanover,  at  Buck- 
nell  University 

Fttts  also  assisted  the  staffers  In  ""writing 
The  Paper  Bag,'  "  according  to  the  Lewls- 
burg printer 


[From  the  Harrlsburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News, 

July   19691 

OEO  Rkpo«t  Details  Projbct's  Acnvmrs 

Washington  —The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  yesterday  released  a 
100-page  report  of  the  activities  of  "Penn- 
sylvania Project,"  iPP)  a  HSO.OOO  program 
It  contracted  with  the  National  Student 
Assn.  for  an  anti-poverty  experiment  on  the 
state's  college  campuses. 

Last  February,  after  the  PP  staffers  ex- 
pended JIOCOOO  of  the  federal  government- 
sponsored  project.  It  was  suspended  because 
"the  staff  waBn"t  fulfilling  the  goals  of  the 
project.""  The  PP  books  are  being  audited. 

The  report  showed  PP  participated  In  or 
originated  following  programs  on  South-Cen- 
tral College  and  university  campuses: 

Ellzabethtown — Initiated  and  developed  a 
deprivation-discrimination  conference  at  the 
college  to  sensitize  the  students  to  damaging 
effects  of  poverty  and  racial  discriminations 
inctirred  by  the  poor  and  especially  the  black 
poor.  Also,  consulted  with  Thrust  on  way  to 
make  coffee  house  In  Harrlsburg  relate  effec- 
tively to  the  poor  community,  and  worked 
with    Afro-American    Week    committees, 

Shlppensburg — Initiated  student  and  fac- 
ulty participation  in  a  community  workshop 
on  race  relations,  and  Initiated  programs 
against  Job  discrimination  and  also  discrim- 
ination li.  lat*  enforcement  In  the  commu- 
nity siuToundlng  the  campus. 

Juniata — Stimulated  members  of  Mt.  Un- 
ion and  Huntington  tutorial  projects  to  form 
an  expyerlmental  college  for  development  of 
communty-college  relations,  and  developed 
program  for  Inter-campus  project  relation- 
ships 
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Penn  State — Initiated  and  developed  a 
curriculum  plan  for  community  orgftnldng 
In  the  College  of  Human  Development,  axul 
assisted  In  planning  of  Its  "Colloquy." 

Capitol  Campus  (Mlddletown) — Consulted 
with  directors  of  tutorial  projects,  simulated 
"new  thinking"  about  role  of  tutorlala  In 
community  action  program  and  helped  de- 
velop or  expand  programs. 

Dickinson — Worked  with  Carlisle  commu- 
nity action  groups,  Initiated  program  foi 
Dickinson  students  to  participate  In  poor 
conununlty.  and  helped  with  the  educational 
enrichment  program  for  poor  children. 

Bucknell — "Although  hostility  by  some 
student  leaders  was  encountered,  "the  staff 
assisted  some  students  In  developing  and 
Implementing  a  high  risk  program.  It  hosted 
several  state-wide  conferences. 

Wilson — Consulted  with  members  of  "Sam's 
Gang,"'  a  big  brother-sister  program,  and 
encountered  apathy  towards  a  tutorial  set- 
up, 

Gettysburg — Encouraged  expansion  of  edu- 
cational-recreation program  for  migrant 
workers. 

Susquehanna — Secured  participants  for 
3tate-wlde  conferences,  but  also  organized 
a  draft  counseling  group. 

P  &  M. — Initiated  pubUcatlon  of  a  news- 
l^aper  for  Sunnyslde  poor  persons,  and  as- 
sisted "Student  War  Against  Poverty"  com- 
mittee. 

(FVom  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  &  Dally, 
July  22,  1969] 
"Dramatic"  RsstrLTS  Claimxo  by  Gkoitp  roB 
Pennsylvania     Project     Terminated     bt 
OEO 

A  recently  released  ""final  report"  on  the 
York-based  Pennsylvania  Project  claims  "dra- 
matic" results  despite  premature  termination 
of  the  $150,996  grant  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO)  because,  a  spokes- 
man said,  ""we  didn't  have  enough  to  show." 

The  report  was  submitted  to  OEO  by  the 
United  States  National  Student  association 
I  NSA).  which  was  granted  a  "small  alloca- 
tion" for  its  preparation  last  April,  almost 
three  months  after  the  project  Itself  was 
essentially  halted  by  OEO. 

The  grant  was  made  April  30.  1968,  with 
the  overall  directive  to  explore  possibilities 
.ind  develop  effective  partnership  between 
Pennsylvania  college  students  and  local  com- 
munity groups  In  the  "War  on  Poverty." 

It  was  terminated.  Edward  O'Hara,  head  of 
the  community  action  program  for  OEO  said 
in  April,  ""because  we  didn't  have  enough  to 
snow — they  spent  plenty  of  time  rela'tlng  to 
other  students,  drumming  up  Interest,  but 
on  an  Informal  basis," 

The  funding  Included  appropriation  for 
data  processing,  contracted  to  a  Washington, 
D.C.,  firm,  amounting  to  about  $50,000, 

O'Hara  estimated  that  the  project,  which 
had  Its  headquarters  on  South  Albemarle 
street,  but  did  not  carry  out  any  of  Its  cam- 
pus or  community  work  In  York,  spent  about 
$7,000  or  $8,000  a  month. 

The  repwrt,  prepared  by  NSA  and  the  proj- 
ect staff,  states  that  despite  vague  directives 
.lud  Interfering  actions  by  OEO,  "given  the 
fundamental  resistance  and  apathy  discov- 
ered by  the  project  to  exist  In  the  communi- 
ties and  campuses  Involved,  It  Is  believed 
that  the  results  of  this  effort  have  been 
dramatic." 

"Ap>athy,  hostility,  suspicion  and  disin- 
terest," the  report  summary  continues,  "have 
often  been  replaced  by  enthusiasm,  concern 
.ind  action." 

Their  exp)erlence,  staff  members  claimed 
gives  a  "model  providing  visible,  measurable 
examples  of  new  means  of  organizing  and 
stimulating  ptotentlally  effective  but  pres- 
ently Inactive  poverty  workers  from  among 
rural  or  conservative  area  campus  students, 
.tnd  Involving  them  In  community  action 
with  equally  apathetic  and  resistant  but  po- 


tentially active  contiguous  poverty  commu- 
nity groups." 

Heretofore,  the  report  says,  most  college 
students  Involved  In  fighting  poverty  have 
oome  from  the  "relatively  sophisticated  col- 
leges clustered  In  urban  areas." 

The  project  efforts  were  primarily  concen- 
trated In  rural  communities  and  on  "small, 
rural,  private  and  relatively  Isolated  cam- 
puses," where  they  found  In  their  Initial 
grant-directed  period  of  survey  work  on  ex- 
isting attitudes  and  work  In  student  and 
poverty  commvmltles  in  the  state. 

",  .  .  the  overwhelming  and  deeply  en- 
grained attitudes  of  both  oollege  students 
and  the  poor  community  toward  student 
community  action  was  either  total  apathy 
or  open  hostility  and  often  was  a  combina- 
tion of  both." 

"To  the  extent  that  students  showed  any 
Interest  outside  their  own  personal  prob- 
lems, their  grades,  and  their  social  life,  this 
awareness  was  limited  to  vague  dlssatlsfac- 
tloo  with  dormitory  hours,  lack  of  coedu- 
cation and  similar  Issues,"  the  report  says. 

Similarly,  the  report  contends,  local  pov- 
erty communities  were  generally  unaware  of 
the  possibility  of  taking  action  to  Improve 
their  lot  "and  were  even  less  aware  of  the 
basic  social  and  economic  reasons  underlying 
their  status." 

ACTIVIST^   HOSTILE 

"The  few  activists  pressed  In  these  com- 
munities demonstrated  immediate  and  open 
hostility  to  any  contact  whatsoever  with 
nearby  campus  communities,  which  they 
considered  to  be  their  enemy  as  representa- 
tive of  the  white  middle  class  establish- 
ment," the  report  continues. 

The  staff  reportedly  worked  with  student 
groups  on  over  80  campuses,  with  widely 
varying  degrees  and  kinds  of  activity.  Where 
they  foimd  contacts  existing  with  the  poor 
community,  they  said  relationships  were  of 
••superficial"  service-type,  although  approxi- 
mately 20  projects  were  identified  as  •'rather 
creative  and  action-oriented." 

The  staff  reported  making  contact  with 
five  local  community  action  agencies — the 
small  number  was  one  of  the  OEO's  objec- 
tions, O'Hara  said — but  found  "local  CAA's 
(Community  action  agencies)  were  fre- 
quently regarded  as  Ineffective  by  leaders  of 
the  poor  communities." 

Furthermore,  the  staff  claimed,  'indige- 
nous leadership  In  those  communities  did 
not  even  know  that  their  county  had  a 
CAA." 

The  project  reported  that  "more  success- 
ful efforts  in  building  working  relationships 
came  from  the  contacts  with  indigenous, 
private  organizations  in  the  community," 
which  were  "more  receptive  to  the  notion  of 
college  student  Involvement  in  their  'work 
than  the  CAA's  contacted." 

NEW  TECHNIQtnS   NEEDED 

The  report  contends: 

"It  Is  In  this  context  that  the  organiza- 
tional methods  of  the  Pennsylvania  Project 
and  the  progress  made  in  achieving  ultimate 
goals  must  be  viewed.  It  was  clear  that  new 
techniques  yould  be  necessary.  .  .  .  This  ne- 
cessity coincides  with  the  basic  concepts  of 
OEO  Research  and  development  (R&D) 
projects,"  on  which,  the  report  quoted  frMn 
a  1969  fiscal  year  plan,  "purposes  of  R&D 
are  clearly  to  experiment  with  new  methods, 
structures  and  techniques  which  will  further 
the  poverty  reduction  efforts  of  OEO  and 
other  public  and  private  institutions." 

The  report  says  the  staff  worked  on  the 
assumption  that  poverty  In  America  "is  the 
result  of  the  structure  and  behavior 
of  American  institutions  of  power,  and  is 
not  the  result  of  the  action  or  Inactions  of 
the  ixx>r  themselves." 

Therefore,  they  considered  as  "nearly 
fruitless"  service-directed  programs  afford- 
ing  temporary   relief   services  and   focused. 


Instead,  on  working  for  "significant  institu- 
tional changes." 

A  second  basic  assumption  for  their  work, 
the  report  said,  was  that  students  would  be 
effectively  and  permanently  committed  to 
anti-poverty  'work  only  after  "they  them- 
selves had  developed  an  avrareness  of  the 
kind  of  powerlessness  and  frust»atlon  felt 
by  the  poor  in  their  efforts  to  change  com- 
munity institutions." 

The  staff  felt  that  students  and  poor 
shared  "a  point  of  common  Interest"  In  re- 
cently developed  '"feelings  of  powerlessness 
and  Isolation  from  the  centers  of  decision 
making." 

A  number  of  techniques  were  used 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  education  about  pov- 
erty and  involvement  in  Its  eradication. 
These  included  more  or  less  formal  projects, 
such  as  colloquies,  stimulation  of  self-aware- 
ness by  Intervtew-type  techniques,  and  non- 
verbal sensitivity  exercises  designed  to  build 
"personal  and  work  relationships  marked  by 
a  high  degree  of  mutual  trust  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Other  methods  were  simulation  and  gam- 
ing techniques,  role  playing  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  ""free  universities,"  In  which  stu- 
dents assume  an  active  role  In  their  own 
education. 

The  report  details  activities  at  a  number 
of  colleges,  including  Franklin  and  Marshall, 
Juniata,  Huntingdon,  Dickinson,  EHlz^beth- 
town,  Bucknell,  Wilson,  Susquehanna, 
Gettysburg,  Gannon  and  Mercyhurst,  njnrtng 
others. 

The  staff  claims  the  project  increased  con- 
tact among  students  at  the  various  institu- 
tions and,  that  throughout  the  project 
sought  to  transfer  activity  from  staff  to 
local  group. 

The  report  concluded  that  the  "present 
level  of  oammltment  and  enthusiasm  evident 
in  the  communities  and  campuses  with 
which  the  Project  has  worked"  indicates 
the  possibility  of  a  statewide  organization 
which  could  support  "a  continuing  and  ex- 
panding community  action  program  involv- 
ing college  students  and  the  poor." 


[Prom  the  Harrlsburg  (Pa.)  Sunday  Patriot- 
News,  Aug.  3,  1960] 

Representative  Greek  Hits  OEO  on  Pinanc- 

iNO — ^U.S.  HotTSE  Panel  to  Probe 

(By  Harr^  McLaughlin) 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  sub- 
committee investigating  student  unrest  on 
college  campuses  has  entered  the  inqtilry 
Into  the  activities  of  the  youthful  staff  of 
"Pennsylvania  Project"  (PP)  a  college  cam- 
pus program  six>nsored  by  National  Students 
Assn,  (NSA)  and  financed  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  It  was  re- 
vealed yesterday. 

The  OEO  suspended  the  NSA  project  in 
February  after  nearly  20  PP  staffers  had  al- 
ready expended  9100,000  of  an  OEO  research 
grant  of  •160,000  to  promote  Interest  simong 
Pennsylvanlans  college  and  university  stu- 
dents In  off-campus  antl-poverfy  programs. 

On  Tuesday,  UjB.  Representative  Edith 
Green,  an  Oregon  Democrat  and  chairman 
of  the  House  subcommittee  on  student  ion- 
rest  on  campuses,  discussed  the  OEO-NSA 
project  with  VS.  Representative  George  A. 
Goodllng,  of  Loganvllle,  In  the  p>resence  of 
this  newsman,  In  her  Washington  office. 

"I  win  do  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
project,  although  I  bad  received  preliminary 
repwrts  from  another  congressional  commit- 
tee and  other  sources,"  Congresswoman 
Green  said.  She  Is  a  strong  critic  of  the  OEO, 
and  recently  complained  that  NSA  piresldent, 
Robert  Powell,  was  less  than  cooperative  in 
his  appearance  before  her  subcommittee  to 
discuss  his  association's  activities. 

The  veteran  member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  CcMnmlttee  described  the 
antl-p>overty  organization  "as  the  worst  man- 
aged agency  ever  operated  in  Washington." 
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She  toW  Ooodllng.  a  Rapubllcan,  "the 
OBO.  I'm  afraid,  la  indirectly  helping  to  fl- 
DAnce  some  of  the  country's  revolutionaries  " 

The  congreeswoman  was  infonned  by  the 
Tork-Adama-Cumberland  Countlee  represen- 
tative that  the  OEO  stopped  the  Pennayl- 
vania  College  experiment  because  It  did  an 
Inadequate  Job.  and   failed  miserably." 

The  OEO  spokesman.  Richard  Peacock, 
wrote  The  Sunday  Patriot-News  in  a  recent 
letter  that  OEO  disapproved  of  non-antl- 
poverty  activities  conducted  by  '.he  Penn- 
sylvania Project  staffers,  and  would  disap- 
prove any  other  such  project  if  the  spon- 
sors failed  to  meet  requirements  of  their 
contract 

The  PP  staffers,  in  a  report  of  their  activi- 
ties that  cost  M.OOO  to  prepare,  told  of  con- 
frontations with  law  enforcement  otBclala 
In  Shlppensburs;.  of  the  publication  of  "Pa- 
per Bag."  and  of  other  programs  related 
and   unrelated   to  the  poverty   program 

At  Oannon  College  m  Brie,  the  PP  staff  is 
credited  by  Sandra  Hammers,  a  student  who 
doubles  aa  a  secretary  for  the  college  admin- 
istration, with  inaugurating  and  leading  the 
,  campaign  to  have  the  college  officials  reduce 
the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  i  ROTC  j 
program  frohi  a  compulsory  subjeot  to  an 
elective. 

The  Oannon  College  president.  Monsignor 
Nash,  said  he  only  recently  learned  of  the 
PP  participation  in  the  ROTC  movement  and 
conflrmed  that  the  ROTC  status  was 
changed  after  protests  from  some  Taculty 
members  and  students 

In  Lewlsburg.  the  Union  County  Journal 
reported  that  the  city  school  board  and  high 
school  administrators  were  alarmed  by  the 
distribution  of  the  "Paper  Bag  '  in  their 
schools,  which  nearly  forced  suspension  of 
several  students  The  PP  publication,  the 
administration  said,  was  derogatory  to  stu- 
dents and  stirred  dissension  within  the  stu- 
dent body 

Two  Issues  of  'Paper  Bag.  "  described  as 
an  underground  newspaper,  were  printed  in 
Lewlsburg  by  printer  Art  MlUer,  of  Pocht 
Printing  Co 

Miller  said  he  has  complained  '(j  NSA. 
OEO,  and  his  congressman.  Herman  Schnee- 
bll.  that  the  Pennsylvania  Pru'ect  staffers 
never  paid  a  pr;x;tlng  bill  of  t318  tor  publi- 
cation of  Paper  Bag  '  And  OEO  officials 
said  It  wont  pay  the  bill,  and  a  PP  spokes- 
man. Robert  Black.  Miller  said,  told  him 
earlier   that    NSA    would   pay    it 

In  one  issue  of  "Paper  Bag  '  dated  early 
in  February  and  a  few  days  before  OEO  sus- 
pended PP  activities,  there  appears  a  PP- 
staffers  byline  article  criticizing  -he  inau- 
guration parade  of  President  Nixon,  sund  de- 
scribing the  efforts  of  Washington  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  hstlt  Ylpple  demon- 
strations 

The  PP  staff  headquarters  was  at  415  S 
.Mbemarle  St  ,  York,  until  the  date  of  the 
program  suspension 

The  PP  staff  report  of  100  pages  states  that 
It  helped  organize  the  student-sponsored 
"Colloquy"  at  Penn  State  University,  and 
the  one  at  Oannon  College 

An  audit  of  expenditures  of  the  $100,000 
project  is  nearlng  completion.  Representative 
Doodling  said  Friday  It  Is  being  conducted 
by  the  U  S  Delense  Dept 

Ooodling  again  reiterated  an  earlier  state- 
ment that  he  will  aak  for  the  US  Dept  of 
/ustlce  to  maJce  an  investigation  of  the  proj- 
ect If  OEO  and  NSA  fail  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory report 

In  a  preliminary  report  to  Uoodllng.  the 
OEO  said  approximately  137  000  wa.s  spen' 
for  salaries  for  the  youthful  staffers  and 
for  consultant  fees 

His  Oregon  colleague  said  "Americans  to- 
day   face    a    threat    of    romantic    anarchism 
which    m    political    terms    Is    best    described 
AS    neo-fascism    and    It    offers    mob    violence 
\    and    intolerance    in    place    of    reasoned    dis- 


course and  understanding  "  She  added,  "It 
must  be  defeated 

Representative  Ooodling  said  after  his 
meeting  with  the  student  unrest  investigat- 
ing committee  chairman  that  he  wanted  to 
determine  whether  federal  funds  were  used 
in  Pennsylvania  to  "stir  up  student  unrest  on 
our  campuses,  and  If  .so  with  what  degree 
of  success   ■ 

OEO  reported  that  PP  worked  only  19 
of  the  stales  119  colleges  and  universities. 

NSA  has  received  between  11  million  and 
tl  5  million  in  federal  and  foundation  grants 
for  various  projects  since  ll>6fl 

[Prom  the  Harrlsburg   i  Pa  i    .Sunday  Patriot 

News.  Oct    26.   1968) 
ToaKXB.  22.  Poers  •7.000  Bail — Third  Susptct 
IN  N*«coTU-3  Case  Paces  Hearing  in  Cham- 

BEBSBtTSC 

Chambeesbubc. — A  preliminary  hearing  for 
Robert  A  Taylor.  22.  of  York  and  McClean. 
Va  .  will  be  held  in  the  week  of  Nov  10  before 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Allen  E  Jennings  on  a 
charge  of  possession  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs 

Taylor,  who  formerly  resided  at  416  3. 
Albemarle  St  in  York,  surrendered  Friday  to 
Shlppensburg  Police  iind  later  wiUi  released 
from  Pranklln  County  Jail  after  posting 
$7,000  ball  He  was  arraigned  before  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Virginia  Barnhart  on  the  drugs 
charge  She  said  yesterday  the  case  was  being 
transferred  to  JP  Jennings 

Another  Yorker  Paul  J  Krsek.  21.  and  a 
Sliver  Spring.  Md  .  youth.  Kenneth  Warner. 
20.  also  were  arrested  after  State  Police.  Shlp- 
pensburg Police  and  state  narcotics  .igents 
raided  an  ap«u^ment  at  421  W  King  St  ,  Shlp- 
pensburg. on  Oct     17 

Taylor  was  a  former  student  at  Shlppens- 
burg State  College  and  a  year  ago  Joined  the 
staff  of  Pennsylvania  Project,  an  anti-poverty 
project  sponsored  by  the  National  Student 
Assn  and  financed  with  .t  $150,000  grant  from 
the  US  Office  of  EJconomlc  Opportunity 

Shlpp>ensburg  Police  rep<;)rted  that  Taylor 
refused  to  give  a  home  address  at  the  time 
of  his  booking  and  that  they  took  the  Albe- 
marle address  from  his  vehicle  operator's 
license  This  was  the  same  address  as  the 
headquarters  and  residence  of  the  former 
staff  of  Pennsylvanl.-i  Project,  which  was 
closed  down  last  .April  by  the  OEO  ;vfter  the 
staff  had  expended  Sluo.ooo 

The  OEO  began  an  investigation  into  the 
statewide  activities  of  the  staff  on  27  college 
and  university  campuses  The  findings  of  a 
seven-month  audit  uf  the  project  hnandal 
books  haii  yet  to  be  revealed 

US  Rep  George  A  Ooodling.  R-19th  Dis- 
trict, said  he  has  been  m  continuous  contact 
with  the  OEO  about  the  Investigation  and 
audit 

Taylor  was  a  featured  panelist  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  colloquy  last  spring. 
I  dialogue  between  students  and  educators 
and  public  officials  He  appeared  on  the  "Drvig 
.Abuse"  panel 

Krsek  Is  president  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment of  Shlppensburg  State  College,  and  a 
former  student  at  Central  High  School  In 
York 

Kxsek  was  arrested  at  the  apartment  In 
Shlppensburg  at  the  time  of  the  raid  and 
later  posted  $7  OOO  ball,  pending  a  prelimin- 
ary hearing 

Warner,  who  surrendered  to  authorities 
Tuesday,  was  charged  before  Jennings  and 
released  on  $3,000  ball,  pending  a  preliminary 
hearing 

If  one  word  were  to  characterize  the 
operations  of  the  Peiinsyhania  project, 
that  word  would  be  "niystery.  "  So  niys- 
tertous  were  it^  operations,  in  fact,  that 
adnurustratois — at  colleges  wher*»  Pcnn- 
syUania  project  activities  were  in  proc- 
ess— were    not    remotely    aware   of    the 


project's  presence  or  its  functions.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  head  of  the  Community 
Progress  Council  of  York — the  city  where 
the  headquarters  of  the  Pennsylvania 
project  were  located — knew  nothing 
about  the  existence  or  operation  of  this 
particular  project. 

It  should  also  be  called  to  your  atten- 
tion that  fear  had  been  evidence  in  some 
quarters  that  the  mysterious  operations 
of  tlie  Pennsylvania  project  had  not  been 
directed  into  the  area  of  the  poverty 
stricken  but.  instead,  had  been  tailored 
to  cause  campus  unrest. 

To  further  highlight  the  mysterious 
nature  of  this  project,  I  would  like  to  re- 
fer to  some  of  the  points  contained  In  the 
official  report  submitted  to  me  by  the 
General  Acoountmg  Office.  I  would  also 
like  to  say  that  the  Honorable  Donald 
Rumsfeld.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  will,  in  due  course, 
liave  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  to 
comment  on  this  report,  taking  whatever 
awrtion  he  deems  necessary  to  correct  the 
reported  deficiencies — I  have  recom- 
mended that  this  report  be  directed  to 
Mr.  Rumsfeld,  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  consented  to  transmitting 
It  to  his  attention. 

The  following  represent  extracts  from 
the  GAO  report : 

The  grant  conditions  required  a  non-Ped- 
eral  contribution  of  $7,400  from  NSA  as  Us 
share  of  the  project  cost  N3A  p>ersonnel  could 
not  furnish  a  record  to  show  whether  any 
such  contribution  had  been  made. 

None  of  the  NSA  iblary  payments  were 
supported  by  signed  and  certified  time  and 
attendance  cards,  which  are  the  records  usu- 
ally required  by  OEO.  of  grantee  as  a  basis 
for  preparing  a  payroll 

Of  about  $51,000  reported  to  have  been 
expended  for  direct  costs  on  this  project  by 
NSA.  costs  amounting  to  about  $39,000 — in- 
cluding $'29,000  for  salaries — lacked  adequate 
documentation. 

A  number  of  charges  to  the  project  ap- 
peared questionable;  for  example,  trips  to 
Illinois.  New  York.  California,  and  Florida 
were  charged  to  the  project  although  the 
scope  of  the  project  work  was  limited  to 
schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

Exptenses  tdentihed  with  some  individuals 
not  officially  associated  with  the  project  were 
charged  against  the  grant. 

NSA  made  an  unauthorized  purchase  of  a 
used  Volkswagen  bus.  repaired  it  and  pur- 
chased tires  for  It 

There  were  a  number  of  questionable  trans- 
actions Involving  the  project  director. 

As  of  November  14.  1969.  project  expenses 
in  the  amount  of  $6.372 — which  were  re- 
corded in  the  books  of  NSA  In  May.  1969 — 
remained  unpaid  The  sum  of  $5,370  was 
for  consultant  fees 

$2  was  spent  for  repairs  to  the  automobile 
purchased  without  authorization. 

$38  was  spent  for  an  air  tUght  to  Raleigh. 
North  Carolina,  by  one  Richard  Baker,  whose 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  payroll  register 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Project. 

The  sum  of  $3,970  was  charged  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Project  as  consultant  fees  In 
May.  1969.  and  not  paid  as  of  November  14, 
1969.  Additionally,  a  cashier  check  was  Is- 
sued by  NSA  to  cover  a  p>ersonal  check  In 
the  amount  of  $760  from  Patsy  Parker  to 
David  Owens  for  consulting  fees,  which  was 
subsequently  dep>oslted  by  Joan  Brown,  a 
holder  In  due  course,  but  the  check  was  not 
honored  because  of  Insufficient  funds.  No 
record  was  found  of  Patsy  Parker  having 
reimbursed  NSA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  represent  only 
some  of  the  irreyularities  that  permeate 
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the  report  that  has  been  submitted  to  me 
officially  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  the  Pennsylvania  project.  They 
serve,  however,  to  provide  a  perspective 
on  how  loosely  the  project  was  put  to- 
gether and  operated. 

The  aspect  of  mystery  also  pervades 
the  selection  of  personnel  that  appear 
on  the  roster  of  the  NSA  to  receive  money 
for  various  services. 

For  Instance,  it  is  revealed  from  official 
records  that  one  David  Owens  was  as- 
.sociated  with  NSA  and  received  the  simi 
of  $4,730  for  consultant  fees  and  confer- 
ence expenses,  along  with  other  sums  to 
cover  general  expenses.  Mr.  Owens  is 
listed  on  the  NSA  records  as  being  an 
executive  director  and  founder  of  the 
United  Black  Brotherhood,  Inc.  It  is  of 
further  interest  to  note  that  one  David 
Owens — reported  by  newspapers  to  be  sm 
executive  director  and  founder  of  the 
United  Black  Brotherhood,  Inc. — also 
has  an  interesting  record  In  the  IntelU- 
uence  division  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Police  Department.  This  record  on  one 
David  Owens  shows  as  follows: 

May  6.  1967:  required.  In  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  assume  bond  not  to  molest. 

November  11,  1967:  arrested  In  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  for  Inciting  a  riot,  for  assault 
and  battery  on  a  police  officer,  for  resisting 
arrest,  and  for  disorderly  conduct.  No  trial 
was   conducted   on  these   charges. 

October  9.  1968;  charged  In  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania,  'with  assault  with  Intent  to 
kill,  violation  of  State  uniform  firearms  Act, 
carrying  a  deadly  weapon,  pointing  a  deadly 
weapon,  resisting  arrest,  and  conspiring  to 
do  an  unlawful  act.  He  was  tried  for  these 
charges  on  November  24,  1968.  and  he  was 
lound  guilty  on  all  charges  except  assault 
with  Intent  to  kill.  He  has  app>ealed  for  a 
new  trial  and  Is  now  out  of  jail  on  bond. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  It  is  reported 
by  various  news  media  ihat  some  years 
ago.  David  Owens  was  arrested  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  for  being  a.w.o.1.,  and  he 
was  being  investigated  at  that  time  for 
other  offenses.  Furthermore,  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  was  on  hand  during  a  dis- 
order that  took  place  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
early  this  year,  and  it  is  also  reported 
that  he  was  picked  up  in  London,  Eng- 
land, by  authorities  for  carrying  a 
firearm. 

Tlie  disturbing  thing  is  that  after  this 
turbulent  background,  David  Owens  was 
selected  to  take  part  in  a  responsible  ca- 
pacity in  the  Pennsylvania  project. 

The  name  of  Robert  A.  Taylor,  RD  No. 
3,  Crescent  Drive,  Shlppensburg,  Pa.,  is 
also  listed  as  one  receiving  a  salary  of 
S3, 906  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Stu- 
dents Association.  The  Sunday  Patriot 
News — in  its  issue  of  October  26,  1969 — 
carried  the  picture  of  a  man  being 
escorted  off  to  jail  by  police  of  Shlppens- 
burg. Pa.,  after  the  man  had  turned  him- 
self in  on  a  drug  charge.  The  paper 
reported  further  that  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing for  Robert  A.  Taylor  would  be  held 
in  the  week  of  November  10,  1969,  on  a 
charge  of  possession  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs,  and  it  then  went  on  to 
say : 

Taylor  was  a  former  student  of  Shlppens- 
burg State  College  and  a  year  ago  Joined  the 
staff  of  Pennsylvania  Project,  an  anti-pov- 
erty project  sponsored  by  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  and  financed  with  a  $150,000 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
occurrence  developed  after  one  Robert 
A.  Taylor  was  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  project.  But  It  is  disturbing 
to  realize  that  men  like  Mr.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Owens  were  acting  to  advise  our  col- 
lege youths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  mixed  feelings 
on  whether  or  not  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity  should  be  continued.  My 
purpose  In  presenting  these  facts  is  to 
point  out  that  if  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  extended  in  any  form, 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  make 
the  programs  it  sponsors  responsible 
ones. 

In  the  first  Instance,  great  care  must 
be  taken  so  that  competent,  reUable,  and 
trustworthy  personnel  are  selected.  In 
the  second  instance,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  see  that  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
are  efficiently  administered  and  meticu- 
lously accoimted  for.  In  the  final  instance, 
everything  must  be  done  to  assure  that 
projects  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  specifically  obtain 
the  objectives  certified  in  the  implement- 
ing grant— tmless  this  is  done,  we  will  be 
using  hard-earned  taxpayer  money  to 
promote  soft-objective  programs  like  the 
Pennsylvania  project. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
what  the  division  of  the  remaining  time 
is? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  18  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuiE). 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld  before  he  starts  on 
his  dissertation  or  would  he  rather  yield 
later? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Let  me  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man now  because  I  know  the  gentleman 
has  been  waiting  patiently  to  get  into 
this  colloquy. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

I  will  give  you  another  example  of  one 
of  the  situations  that  has  occurred.  In  a 
Southern  State  a  kid  cannot  go  to  school 
unless  he  has  shoes.  One  individual  went 
into  one  of  these  family  loan  purchasing 
offices  where  they  can  borrow  up  to  $300 
without  any  security  and  borrowed  $10 
to  buy  shoes  for  his  kid  so  he  could  go 
to  school.  While  he  was  in  the  office,  he 
learned  of  some  of  the  other  benefits 
that  the  Government  affords  in  this  pov- 
erty program. 

I  contend  that  this  is  a  good  program 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not 
under  the  amended  program  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  Southern  State  will  have 
the  right  to  declare  that  this  program  is 
imdesirable;  and  if  so  what  can  be  done 
about  it? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  the  program  is  already  in  opera- 
tion in  this  State,  the  Governor  has  al- 
ready had  that  opportimity  to  declare  it 
undesirable  and,  evidently,  he  did  not — 
or  else  4f  he  did,  his  veto  has  been  over- 
ridden. 

Therefore,  under  my  language  here 
that  we  are  offering  as  a  substitute,  the 


Ayres  substitute.  It  would  not  again  come 
up  to  the  Governor  to  decide  this 
question  whether  it  would  be  approved 
or  not  approved. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  when  the 
money  was  put  into  this  program,  it 
stayed  in  it  as  a  revolving  fund.  So  there 
is  nothing  to  go  back  to  any  State  agency 
to  continue  that  program. 

Mr.  FARJBSTEIN.  How  about  addi- 
tional funds? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  asked  earlier 
about  the  additional  funds. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
nothing  budgeted  for  additional  funds. 
But  since  the  original  funds  came  from- 
section  232,  the  research  and  pilot  pro- 
grams, undoubtedly  additional  funds 
would  also  have  to  come  from  that  sec- 
tion. That  section  is  not  covered  under 
the  State  developmental  and  coordina- 
tion program.  Therefore,  any  additional 
funds  would  have  to  go  the  same  as  the 
previous  request  for  funds  directly  from 
the  Director  of  OEO,  or  to  whoever 
handles  it  locally. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Now  I  have  con- 
■vinced,  I  think,  the  head  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  that  appropriates 
the  funds  of  the  validity  of  the  program 
and  he  has  promised  me  that  he  will  do 
everything  that  he  can  to  see  that  money 
is  appropriated  for  that  program. 

Will  he  need  enabling  legislation  or 
will  he  just  be  able  to  include  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  sums  to  cover  this  partic- 
ular program? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  imagine  he  would  still 
have  to  get  the  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OEO  to  fund  that  through  sec- 
tion 232,  where  he  received  the  fund 
originally. 

I  think  they  will  need  the  additional 
support  of  the  Director  of  the  OEO  to 
receive  the  money  which  might  be  in 
the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  But  there  would 
have  to  be  no  other  authorizing  legisla- 
tion needed? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No  other  authorizing  legis- 
lation, you  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Under  the  substitute 
bill,  will  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  Lester 
Maddox,  have  the  veto  power  over  the 
poverty  program  in  his  State? 

Mr.  QUIE.  He  has  the  veto  power  now 
and  he  will  continue  to  have  the  veto 
power. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  my  statement  now,  and  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman — of  course,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Railsbackj  and  anybody  else  who  may 
want  me  to  yield — I  shall  yield  when  I 
have  made  my  statement. 

Let  me  just  review  a  little  bit  about 
the  substitute. 

I  imagine  under  the  5-minute  rule 
there  will  be  brought  up  all  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  anyone  might  have 
to  title  in  of  the  substitute.  So  I  will  only 
refer  to  that  fact  that  most  of  the  flack 
will  come  from  title  II,  the  new  oppor- 
tunity for  the  States  to  assume  adminis- 
trative responsibility.  This  is  what  I  felt 
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In  the  very  beginning  that  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  has  been  sorely  laclting. 

Because  In  the  obeervatlonA  that  I  have 
made  and  In  the  phlloeophy  of  govern- 
ment that  I  believe  in.  any  domestic 
program  functions  best  if  the  State  stands 
between  the  local  community  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Because  In  the  past  political  influences 
of  the  community  on  the  Federal  pro- 
grams have  been  such  that  they  have 
substantially  changed  them  They  stay 
on  target  better  when  there  is  State 
administration. 

When  we  are  deaUng  with  a  program 
that  helps  the  poor  who  have  been  left 
out  of  programs  m  the  past,  and  evi- 
dently left  out  so  that  they  are  poor 
right  now— I  want  to  make  absolutely 
cert&m  that  if  a  State  assumes  additional 
responsibility,  it  should  be  m  such  a 
way  that  it  conforms  with  the  act.  and 
that  certam  individuals  and  certain 
categories  of  people  who  are  poor  will  not 
be  left  out  of  the  program. 

I  <is>  feel  very  strongly  that  we  have 
devised  In  "this  title  II  an  opportunity 
for  the  State  to  assume  a  greater  portion 
of  the  action  in  such  a  way  that  they 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  direc- 
tor before  they  can  set  up  a  develop- 
mental and  coordination  program. 

In  many  States  they  are  ready  to  move 
to  assume  that  additional  responsibility 
They  have  already  mdicated,  and  they 
have   mdicated   to   the   Director  of   the 
OEO  previous  to  the  present  EHrector. 

Title  n  of  the  subsUtute  lays  out  struc- 
turally the  means  by  which  a  State  can 
assume  additional  responsibility 

But,  flrst.  the  State  does  not  have  to 
do  anything  different  than  they  do 
presently  if  they  do  not  want  to.  They 
can  leave  things  the  way  they  are. 

But  If  they  have  a  State  economic 
opportunity  office,  they  should  be  given 
some  opportunity  to  work  with  local 
communities.  The  EHrector  already  has 
notified  them  with  a  draft  of  proposed 
changes  and  guidelines  He  has  already 
indicated  that  he  wants  to  give  30  per- 
cent more  money  to  the  States  to  enable 
them  to  do  it.  So  the  substitute  requires 
that  all  applications  in  that  case  would 
have  to  go  through  the  State  office  for 
recommendation  on  their  part  to  the  Di- 
rector father  than  simultaneously,  as  :t 
is  at  the  present  time. 

However,  one  of  the  biggest  handi- 
caps to  communities  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  regional  office  is  so  far  away 
from  them,  and  so  in  many  cases  with- 
out sensitivity  to  their  needs,  and  they 
really  should  have  the  opportunity,  if 
the  State  can  devise  it.  to  have  an  ad- 
ministrative unit  which  will  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  communi- 
ties of  the  State  and  the  categories  of 
the  poor  in  the  State  and  to  work  out 
such  an  admmistrative  operation.  This 
Is  what  we  have  proposed.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  enable  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  function  much  bet- 
ter than  It  has  m  the  past.  Many  of  the 
glaring  faults  that  we  have  pointed  out 
before  we  have  been  unable  to  do  any- 
thing aboufk  because  it  is  handled  by  a 
Federal  agency  not  responsive  to  the 
people  I  say  you  have  a  vehicle  at  least 
under  the  Federal  system  that  many  of 


us  believe  strongly  in.  that  the  people 
can  actually  get  at  some  of  these  short- 
comings and  make  changes.  Therefore, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  wise  step 
to  make  at  this  time.  I  know  many  peo- 
ple have  said  that  about  the  only  way 
jTou  can  clean  up  the  OEO  is  to  get  rid 
of  it  and  start  over  again.  We  do  not 
have  that  opportunity  right  now.  be- 
cause a  complete  new  vehicle  to  operate 
under  has  not  been  developed.  When  the 
act  comes  up  for  extension  again,  per- 
haps at  that  time  the  vehicle  will  have 
been  developed.  At  this  time  it  has  not 
been,  and  we  believe  we  have  provided 
the  machinery  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  OEO  with  the  substitute 

Mr.  RAHSBACK.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  RAILSBACK  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

I  understand  this  will  be  my  only  op- 
portunity to  speak,  and  I  wish  to  begin  by 
saying — and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  agrees  with  me — that  we  should 
all  commend  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Director 
Rumsfeld,  for  the  job  he  has  done  m  pro- 
viding many  Innovations,  many  internal 
changes  designed  really  to  help  restruc- 
ture the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Mr  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  has  not  been  an  easy  task  for  him. 
I  am  aware  of  that.  In  my  own  State  he 
is  up  against  tremendous  odds. 

Mr  RAILaBACK.  Because  of  my  high 
regard  for  the  Director,  as  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  knows.  I  am  very  reluctant 
to  support  his  substitute  despite  the  fact 
that  I  know  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  It. 

I  would  like  to  ask  .some  questions  m 
the  hope  that  we  can  clarify  some  of  the 
language  that  I  believe  will  be  offered  in 
the  gentleman's  substitute  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  that  all  applications, 
whether  under  the  proposed  section  251 
or  under  the  proposed  section  253.  will  in 
fact  first  go  to  a  State  office  but  then  will 
be  referred  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  under  251 
that  IS  true.  All  of  them  end  up  with  the 
Director  In  253.  if  an  application  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State,  then  there  will  be  no 
reason  for  it  to  go  to  the  Director.  How- 
ever, every  application  that  is  disap- 
proved under  253  would  go  on  to  the  EM- 
rector  for  him  to  make  the  determination 
whether  he  is  going  to  fund  it  under  the 
25  percent  that  he  can  reserve. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  In  other  words,  if  I 
inderstand  the  gentleman  correctly, 
what  he  is  saying  is  that  even  under  sec- 
tion 253.  if  the  State  should  disapprove 
of  an  application,  it  would  then  still  be 
able  to  go  to  the  Director  for  the  Direc- 
tors  review  and  possibly  an  override, 
and  then  the  Director  would  be  permit- 
ted to  fund  it  out  of  the  25  percent  re- 
serve funds  provided  in  the  gentleman's 
.substitute? 

Mr    QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  yield 
to  his  colleague  from  Illinois,  who  I  be- 
lieve is  together  with  the  gentleman? 

Mr   RAILSBACK.  Certainly. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


First,  to  clarify  this  point,  the  gentle- 
man on  several  other  occasions  has  said 
that  at  the  time  the  State  developmental 
and  coordination  plan  goes  into  effect 
the  State  economic  opportunity  office 
takes  over  the  function  of  the  regional 
office  of  OEO. 

Mr.  QUIE    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Is  that  completely 
accurate  in  the  light  of  your  comment 
now  that  applications  that  are  submitted 
to  the  State  economic  opportunity  office 
and  are  approved  do  not  go  on  to  the 
Director  of  OEO?  Does  not  the  Director 
of  OEO  at  the  present  time  have  the  final 
authority  to  approve  or  dlsapprov^ap- 
plications  rather  than  the  resronai 
office? 

Mr.  QUIE.  He  does  have  the  final  au- 
thority. It  still  remains  with  him.  But 
under  section  253  he  then  reviews  and 
indicates  whether  he  will  permit  the 
State  to  assume  that,  just  as  now  m  the 
regional  office,  if  there  is  approval  of  the 
plan,  there  is  not  a  necessity  for  the  re- 
gional director  to  send  it  down  to  the 
Director  before  they  give  approval. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  But  to  the  extent 
that  the  approved  application  does  not 
go  on  to  the  Director  for  final  approval 
but  receives  the  final  approval  of  the 
State  office,  there  is  some  power  of  the 
Director  to  take  it  away  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  taken  away  by  section  253. 

Mr  QUIE.  That  is  right.  If  the  ap- 
proval of  the  applications  under  section 
253  is  not  according  to  the  developmental 
and  cordination  pj-ogram,  the  Director 
then  can  step  in  and  bypass  the  State 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  last  question? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  the  regional  office  and  the  Director 
who  determine  whether  an  applicant 
qualifies  as  a  community  action  agency, 
which  is  a  separate  function  from  de- 
termining whether  the  function  will  be 
funded. 

Mr  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Under  section  253 
will  it  be  the  State  Economic  Opportunit.v 
Office  or  the  Director  who  determines 
who  is  a  qualified  recipient  as  a  com- 
munity action  agency  which  conforms  to 
the  existing  requirements  of  law? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Section  253  does  not  change 
the  present  law  in  this  regard.  Section 
253  applies  only  to  the  funds  under  sec- 
tions 221  and  222. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  So  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  a  qualified  com- 
munity action  agency  is  left  with  the  Di- 
rector. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Left  with  the  Director:  ves. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  have  a  number  of 
questions. 

I  wonder  if  I  am  correct  in  assimilng 
there  is  nothing  in  the  substitute  to  pre- 
vent regiorftl  offices,  although  perhaps 
some  of  their  personnel  strength  will  be 
shifted  to  the  State  offices,  from  con- 
tinuing to  provide  technical  assistance 
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both  to  a  State  desiring  to  formulate  a 
State  plan  and  to  a  local  community 
action  applicant. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  authority  under  different  sections, 
which  the  Director  uses,  he  can  utilize 
ilirough  a  regional  office,  just  as  other 
departments  of  the  Government  which 
deal  through  State  plans.  They  still  have 
leaional  offices. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  They  will  still  have 
leaional  offices  and  these  regional  offices 
will  still  be  permitted  to  monitor  and 
evaluate? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  true  under 
both  sections  251  and  253  of  the  pro- 
iio.sed  substitute? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
.self  2  additional  minutes,  and  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Under  section  253 
;-  it  the  gentleman's  understanding  that 
.specific  grantees  that  may  comprise  the 
Slate  plan  or  the  long-range  plan,  if 
tliey  are  known  at  the  time  the  State 
plan  is  to  be  formulated,  will  be  Identi- 
!ied  to  the  Director  so  that  he  can  moni- 
t.T.  instead  of  just  utilizing,  say,  infor- 
mation on  paper?  He  can  review,  just  as 
he  now  can? 
Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  believe  that  &n- 
.vu  ers  most  of  my  questions. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
t(X)k  time  away  from  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  should  like  to  yield  my  remain- 
in--  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
time  does  remain? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yield  back  the  time  re- 
maining? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
c:  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oiuo  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  AYRES.  And  how  much  time  does 
the  majority  have,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  17  minutes. 
-Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
mi:  ton  I  Mr.  Meeds). 

.^Ir.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12321,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Amendments  of  1969.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  done  so,  and 
I  iope  it  is  not  the  last.  I  hope  it  is  not 
the  last  because  the  problems  of  the  less 
fortunate  are  still  with  us,  although  not 
so  numerous  as  when  we  initiated  this 
prouram  5  years  ago. 

Ardent  program  supporters  realize  that 
the  uains  may  not  be  as  great  as  orig- 
inally anticipated,  while  pessimists  look 
upon  OEO  gains  as  minimal.  But,  Mr. 
C:;airman,  I  submit  that  the  Important 
thing  is  that  there  have  been  gains. 

I  think  it  clear  we  expected  too  much 
m  the  beginning.  There  were  those  of  us 
Who  felt  OEO  would  cure  the  pent-up  do- 
nustic  problems  of  our  country  In  a  dec- 
ade. We  were  wrong.  The  problems  of 
this  country  were  not  created  in  one 
decade  and  they  will  not  be  solved  In  one 
decade. 
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Early  in  our  history,  the  problems  of 
poverty  were  personal  problems.  They 
were  dealt  with  by  persons  and  fam- 
ilies and  were  not  considered  matters  of 
public  concern.  Later,  kind-hearted  in- 
dividuals, religious  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations attempted  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  and  suffering  of  the  impover- 
ished. 

Stm  later  their  plight  became  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  of  the  public.  States  began 
programs  of  providing  subsistence  for  the 
hungry  and  shelter  for  the  homeless. 
Programs  for  the  aged  were  undertaken 
by  States  and  counties.  I  can  still  recall 
when  I  was  a  very  young  boy  hearing 
stories  and  feeling  the  sorrow  of  those 
who  were  at  the  county  poor  farm.  Dur- 
ing the  1930's  the  Social  Security  Act 
undertook  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
very  poor  through  the  States. 

Today  we  provide  billions  in  public 
assistance  programs  to  insure  subsistence 
for  the  impoverished  of  this  Nation. 
Periodically,  Congress  has  revised  the 
public  assistance  features  of  social  se- 
curity. In  the  House  this  legislation  is 
always  debated  under  a  closed  rule  that 
does  not  allow  us  to  offer  amendments. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  programs, 
all  the  charity  of  which  I  have  spoken  is 
welfare — provision  for  subsistence.  The 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  does  not  pro- 
vide charity;  it  does  not  provide  a  hand- 
out; rather  it  provides  a  helping  hand 
so  that  the  recipient  is  more  able  to 
help  himself.  Surprisingly,  it  is  a  rela- 
tively new  concept.  Regardless  of  our 
failure  to  recognize  the  validity  of  this 
approach,  it  is  clearly  effective  and,  in 
the  long  run,  a  less  expensive  program 
than  simply  providing  subsistence. 

If,  by  this  legislation,  we  can  provide 
the  training,  educattion,  or  motivation 
which  moves  one  from  the  position  of 
poverty  to  the  position  of  a  taxpaying 
productive  citizen,  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  act  is  fulfilled. 

In  our  attempts  to  do  this  we  have  not 
always  been  successful.  There  have  been 
some  failures.  Clearly  the  new  concepts 
and  programs  have  irritated  established 
institutions  and  persons  who  generally 
oppose  change.  But  if  the  shortcomings 
of  our  society  are  to  be  corrected,  there 
must  be  change.  The  committee  legisla- 
tion for  orderly  change  is  an  alternative 
to  the  revolution  and  violence  of  those  in 
our  society  who  contend  we  are  inca- 
pable of  peaceful  and  orderly  transition. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  a  catalyst  for  the  factors,  fac- 
tions, and  demands  of  change.  It  has 
provided  the  impetus  and  funds  for  pro- 
grams which  seek  to  abolish  the  degrada- 
tion and  despair  of  poverty.  While  the 
goal  of  this  agency  should  be  to  work 
itself  out  of  a  job,  that  goal  has  not  yet 
been  reached.  We  must  allow  this  pro- 
gram to  continue  intact.  Only  one  Gov- 
ernment agency  is  concerned  exclusively 
with  measures  to  combat  poverty — and 
this  agency  is  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimlty. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  direct  my  effort  in  behalf  of  three  spe- 
cific programs  in  this  legislation:  pro- 
grams for  the  American  Indians,  for 
migrants,  and  for  legal  services. 


INDIANS 


The  600.000  American  Indians  are.  as 
a  class,  perhaps  the  most  impoverished 
group  in  our  Nation.  Average  income  Is 
$1,500  per  year,  75  percent  below  the 
national  average.  Unemployment  Is 
nearly  40  percent — 10  times  the  na- 
tional average.  The  dropout  rate  of  In- 
dian schoolchildren  is  twice  the  national 
average.  Indian  children  have  achieve- 
ment levels  2  and  3  years  below  white 
childf-en. 

Why  is  this?  No  one  knows  exactly,  but 
probably  the  reasons  are  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  theories.  All  of  which 
serves  to  show  that  a  diversified  attack 
must  be  mounted  if  the  problems  are  to 
be  cured. 

Last  year  approximately  $23  million 
was  utilized  for  different  Indian  pro- 
grams under  title  II  of  this  act.  With 
grants  from  OEO.  Indian  tribes  across 
this  Nation  funded  economic  develop- 
ment,, education,  housing,  health  services, 
and  many  other  programs.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  these  were  programs 
which  the  Indians  themselves  have  de- 
vised and  implQimented. 

I  suppose  we  all  have  our  favorite 
theories  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  In- 
dians' present  plight.  Under  my  theory, 
benevolent  paternalism  is  the  culprit. 
Operating  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  we  have  for  over  a  centurj'  been 
telling  the  Indians  what  their  problems 
are,  how  to  solve  them,  and  when  to  solve 
them.  Not  so  with  Indian  programs  un- 
der OEO.  -For  the  first  time  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  tell  us  their  problems 
and  suggest  solutions,  and  we  are  watch- 
ing with  astonishment  as  they  make 
their  programs  work. 

A  typical  example  is  the  aquaculture 
project  carried  on  by  the  Lummi  Indians 
in  my  own  district.  In  some  respects  the 
Lummi  aquaculture  project  is  unique  in 
its  approach  to  the  concept  of  helping 
a  disadvantaged  minority  group  break 
the  "cycle  of  poverty."  The  Lummi  In- 
dian Tribe,  numbering  nearly  1,200  peo- 
ple, live  on  a  small  reservation  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  city  of  Bellingham  in 
Washington  State.  A  5,000-acre  tldeflat 
is  part  of  the  reservation.  There,  with 
the  help  of  a  number  of  Federal  and 
private  agencies,  the  tribe  is  developing 
an  integrated  seafood  production  facility. 
They  will  grow,  harvest,  and  merchan- 
dise seagoing  trout,  salmon,  and  oysters. 
The  tldeflat,  useless  in  its  present  form, 
will  produce  an  estimated  $5  million  per 
year  gross  income  when  developed  fully. 
It  will  provide  full-  or  part-time  em- 
ployment for  a  minimum  of  650  people — 
the  entire  tribal  work  force. 

All  of  this  potential  is  possible  within 
the  framework  of  the  Lummi  Indians" 
history,  culture,  and  tribal  mores.  It  is 
an  extensioaof  their  millennia-old  tradi- 
tion of  extracting  their  livelihood  from 
the  sea.  Descendants  of  the  spear  and 
net  fishermen  of  old  are  now  becoming 
college  and  laboratory-trained  aquacul- 
ture technicians,  marine  biologists,  busi- 
ness administrators,  seafood  merchan- 
disers, and  operators  and  proprietors  of 
a  tribally  owned  corporation.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  invested  more  than 
one-half  million  dollars  in  the  project. 
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It  should  start  showing  financial  returns 
next  spring  and  summer 

Equally  Impressive  programs  in  eco- 
nomic development  are  talcing  place  on 
other  reservations  in  this  Nation. 

The  belief  has  long  been  held  by  some 
that  the  Indian  people  are  not  interested 
In  education.  While  the  education  sys- 
tem we  have  devised  for  them  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  it  is  interesting  to 
see  some  of  the  education  programs  the 
Indians  themselves  h^ve  developed  The 
doubters  ought  to  attend  some  of  their 
Headstart  and  adult  basic  education 
programs 

Anyone  who  has  visited  many  Indian 
reservations  hats  noticed  the  sad  state  of 
housing  This,  like  most  deep-rooted 
problems,  will  not  be  cured  in  one 
generation  Nevertheless,  it  is  Impressive 
to  watch  the  changes  taking  place  on 
many  reservations,  because  of  housing 
programs  operated  by  the  Indians  under 
OEO  grants.  Marned  men  with  families 
artf  beirfgr  enrolled  in  construction  .skills 
courses  kttd  are  also  provided  funds  for 
the  repair  and  renovation  of  their  own 
dwellings — a  kind  of  self-help,  on-the- 
job  training  Younger  Indians  are  being 
trained  in  the  construction  t.-ades  and 
then,  working  with  tnbally  operated 
construction  companies,  are  building 
complete,  new  houses  for  Indian  families 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
fresh  breezes  stirring  on  the  Indian 
riservatiuns  in  America  There  are  many 
other  success  stones.  There  are  some 
stories  of  failures  But  with  a  long  his- 
tory of  failure  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Indians,  I  regard  it  significant  that  most 
all  of  the  successes  have  occurred  under 
OEO  programs  in  the  last  4  years  Per- 
haps we  are  learning  at  last  what  tlie 
Indians  have  known  for  year.s  Success 
will  qnly  come  when  they  are  involved 
in  thfr  solution  of  their  own  problems 

But  there  are  three  areas  of  ?reat  con- 
cern for  me  in  this  otherwise  relatively 
optoinistic  picture 

First.  IS  the  problem  of  the  ofT-res- 
ervation"  Indians.  Away  from  their 
friends  and  relative.->.  poorly  trained, 
often  .subject  to  discnminatton.  the  olT- 
reservation  ■  Indian  faces  adversity  not 
known  to  others  The  funds  provided 
under  title  II  of  this  act  are  almost  en- 
tirely provided  through  tribal  organiza- 
tion on  reservations  Very  little  u>  being 
done  through  OEO  for  the  off-reserva- 
tion" Indians  and  small  nonreservation 
tribes  I  am  pleaded  to  note  the  funding, 
for  study  purposes,  m  my  own  State  of  a 
small  tribes  council  which  could  act 
as  a  CAP  agency  for  such  programs  in  the 
entire  State  More  needs  to  be_  done  to 
serve  such  groups  and  mdividuals  who 
are  not  on  reservations. 

Second  the  funding  for  Indian  pro- 
s;ram.>  under  title  II  is  not  earmarked 
Under  the  former  Director  of  OEO  In- 
dians, in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and 
special  problems,  have  received  a  fair 
share  of  the  unearmarked  funds  of  that 
title  I  have  been  assured  by  the  present 
Director  that  it  us  his  intent  that  they 
continue  to  receive  a  proportionate  .share 
For  this  rea-son.  I  shall  not  propose  ear- 
marking But.  m  the  event  there  is  addi- 
tional title  II  earmarking  with  additional 
funds,  or  the  present  proportion  of  title 


n  funds  for  Indian  programs  is  cut,  I 
shall  thereafter  insist  on  statutory  ear- 
marking provisions 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
I  am  disturbed  about  eflorts  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  to  require  title  n  programs 
to  be  State  operated.  For  the  American 
Indians,  State  control  would  not  serve 
their  best  interest  The  special  obliga- 
tions of  this  Nation  to  Indian  people  exist 
by  virtue  of  treaties  with  the  Federal 
Government  These  are  national  obliga- 
tions. No  single  State  should  be  called 
upon  to  represent  this  Nation  m  its  deal- 
ings with  the  Indian  people.  In  addition, 
some  tribal  boundaries  cross  into  a  num- 
ber of  States  The  Imes  of  communica- 
pon  have  historically  been  from  the  tribes 
direct  to  the  Federal  Government.  Plac- 
ing another  level  of  bureauracy  between 
the  Indians  and  the  Federal  Government 
would,  m  my  judgment,  be  disastrous  to 
the  operation  of  these  programs  which 
now  show  such  excellent  potential  for 
freeing  the  tribes  of  bureaucratic  inde- 
cision and  inaction. 

MIGRANTS 

Mr  Chairman,  if  there  Is  any  other 
ijroup  in  this  country  which  is  be.set  by 
worse  condition^  than  the  American  In- 
dian, it  Ls  the  mlaratory  farmworker  In 
1968  the  average  family  income  was  $1,- 
490  and  the  average  education  level  w£is 
8  6  years  These  facus  are  deplorable 
enough  when  taken  by  themselves,  but 
when  one  realizes  that  in  10  years  the 
average  migrant  s  annual  income  has  in- 
creased by  only  $11,  it  becomes  cata- 
strophic In  19.59  the  average  migrant 
income  was  $911  Today  it  is  $92a|The 
story  of  migrant  education  Ls  equally  ap- 
palling,' In  1940,  the  average  migrant 
educational  level  was  7  6  years;  in  1967, 
8  6  years  While  this  Nation  has  experi- 
enced a  fantastic  acceleration  of  its  edu- 
cational achievement,  the  migrant  has 
mcrea.sed  1  year  In  the  past  27 

We  often  hear  the  charge  made  that 
"thLs  did  not  just  happen.  '  In  this  case 
It  did  just  happen  It  happened  because 
no  official  needed  to  answer  to  the 
migrant  Following  the  crops,  a  migrant 
family  often  .sees  10  to  15  States  in  a 
year  and  three  times  as  many  counties. 
Whose  charge  is  he''  What  school  should 
serve  his  children*  How  can  he  pay  for 
health  services'  How  can  children  7  and 
8  veins  old  be  in  school  when  their  help 
is  needed  m  the  fields  ' 

That  the  migrant  has  been  an  orphan 
of  our  system  is  illustrated  starkly  by  his 
exclusion  from  the  Social  Security  Act, 
linemployment  compensation,  and  the 
National  Labor  Eielations  Act 

.\nd  so  the  sad  plight  of  the  migrants 
t^xlay  plagues  us  because  we  have  done 
almost  nothing  about  it  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr  Chairman,  prior  to  OEO 
miurant  programs  we  In  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  more  on  migratory 
waterfowl  each  year  than  we  did  on 
mmrant  laborers  and  their  families 

But  the  BCconomlc  Opiwrtunity  Act 
changed  that  Today,  under  title  III  of 
of  this  legislation,  we  .seek  authoriza- 
tion of  $34  million 

Much  of  this  will  be  utilized  as  tran- 
sition money.  With  the  migrant  problem 
we  face  not  only  a  great  responsibility, 
but   a   i;olden  opportunity    By   1980,   10 


short  years.  40  percent  of  the  jobs  now 
filled  by  migrants  will  be  done  by  ma- 
chines Both  our  challenge  and  (H>por- 
tunity  IS  to  smooth  the  road.  We  must 
provide  special  education  and  job  train- 
mg  so  that  these  people  can  be  brought 
Into  the  permanent  labor  force. 

One  alternative  is.  10  years  from  now. 
to  scurry  about,  wringing  our  hands,  de- 
crjing  the  fact  that  we  have  an  addi- 
tional 1  million  people  who  are  on  public 
assistance  because  they  are  uneducated 
and  untrained. 

The  other  alternative  it  seems  to  me,  is 
obvious.  We  must  prevent  this  future 
problem.  That  is  what  OEO  programs  are 
attempting  to  do.  We  are  providing 
schooling  for  the  young  people  and  skill 
training  for  their  parents.  We  are  pro- 
viding special  housing  programs  which 
will  provide  permanent  residences  lor 
migrant  families  who  are  being  removed 
from  the  migrant  system  with  perma- 
nent jobs 

Young  children  of  migrant  parents  are 
being  taken  from  locked  cars,  tiny  rooms, 
and  the  care  of  brothers  and  sisters 
barely  their  senior  and  placed  in  day- 
care centers  There  they  are  acquiring 
the  basic  education  which  will  later  be 
used  to  acquire  and  hold  permanent 
positions. 

These  programs.  Mr  Chairman,  are 
the  proverbial  ounce  of  prevention  and 
they  must  be  continued, 

LEGAL     SERVICES 

I  should  like  to  present  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  legal  ser\'ices  program  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  IS  widely  admired  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  OEO  programs. 

As  many  will  recall,  a  legal  services 
program  was  not  included  in  the  oricmal 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  It 
was  added  in  the  1966  amendments, 
along  with  Headstart  and  the  compre- 
hensive health  services  programs.  Since 
that  time,  let;al  services  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  most  viable  and  visible  mani- 
festations of  our  national  commitment  lo 
overcome  the  scourge  of  poverty. 

The  statutory  mandate  of  the  lecal 
services  proHiam  provides  that  it  shall: 
"Further  the  cause  of  justice  amona  per- 
sons living  m  poverty  by  mobilizinti  the 
assistance  of  lawyers  and  legal  institu- 
tions and  providing  lesal  advice,  leual 
representation,  counseling,  education, 
and  other  appropriate  services.  Projects 
involving  legal  advice  and  representation 
shall  be  carried  on  in  a  way  that  assured 
maintenance  of  a  lawyer-client  relation- 
ship consistent  with  the  best  standard.s  of 
the  legal  profession  " 
•  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  Is  use- 
ful to  keep  in  mind  the  language  of  this 
mandate  as  we  consider  both  the  suc- 
cesses which  legal  services  has  enjoyed 
and  the  problems  it  has  encouraged. 

The  initial  obligation  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  is  to  furnish  legal  advice 
and  representation  to  poor  iJeople.  This 
mission  is  being  accomplished  with  strik- 
ing success.  During  the  last  2  fiscal  years, 
legal  services  attorneys  represented  over 
1.100,000  persons  in  49  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I*uerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Durint;  the  current  fiscal 
year  alone,  the  program  expects  to  serve 
800,000  poor  people  It  is  currently  fund- 
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lng»265  legal  services  projects  employ- 
ing nearly  1,900  full-time  attorneys  in 
over  850  neighborhood  law  ofHces. 

These  attorneys  furnish  representa- 
tion only  in  civil  matters;  they  are  pre- 
cluded by  statute  from  representation  in 
criminal  matters,  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances  Thus,  the  problems  they 
encounter  involve  the  practices  of  un- 
.scrupulous  merchants,  loan  sharks,  land- 
lords, and  employers  who  prey  upon  the 
poor.  They  also  involve  the  conduct  of 
public  officials  charged  with  administer- 
ing the  welfare,  housing,  medical  care 
and  related  statutes  which  vitally  afifect 
the  everday  lives  of  poor  people.  For  most 
of  these  low-income  clients,  a  trip  to  the 
neighborhood  law  office  represents  their 
first  visit  to  a  lawyer  and  their  first  en- 
counter with  the  law  as  an  aUy.  not  as 
an  adversary,  as  a  positive  instrimient 
for  resolving  their  grievances. 

The  quality  of  services  these  clients 
receive  is  also  striking.  During  the  last 
year^legal  services  attorneys  have  won 
favoMble  verdicts  for  their  clients  in 
about  70  percent  of  their  litigated  cases 
and  negotiated  favorable  settlements  in 
another  15  percent.  That  kind  of  winning 
percentage  is  the  clearest  possible  ex- 
ample of  the  vigor  and  competence  which 
the  program  has  displayed.  In  addition 
It  has  increasingly  attracted  the  bright- 
est and  best  qualified  graduates  of  the 
Nation's  law  schools— young  men  who 
not  long  ago  would  have  gone  to  work 
for  prestigious  law  firms  and  large  corp- 
orations. Today,  one  out  of  every  17  law 
school  graduates,  is  going  to  work  at 
^reat  financial  sacrifice,  in  legal  services 
programs  aroimd  the  country.  The  Con- 
gress can  take  great  pride  in  a  program 
\vhich  has  directed  the  energies  and  tal- 
ents of  so  many  of  our  brightest  young 
lawyers  to  attacking  the  problems  of  the 
Nation's  poor. 

The  statutorj'  mandate  under  which 
It  operates  directs  that  the  legal  services 
;)rogram  be  carried  on  in  a  maimer  con- 
Mstent  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
iegal  profession.  This  mandate,  too.  has 
been  scrupulously  implemented. 

Each  legal  services  program  is  locally 
initiated.  Applications  for  fimding  are 
prepared  by  citizens  located  in  the  com- 
munity to  be  served  by  the  program.  A 
not-for-profit  corporation  is  established 
to  receive  and  admimster  Federal  funds 
From  its  inception,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram has  required  that  the  board  of  di- 
rectors  of   each   of   these  corporations 
must  be  comprised  of  a  majority  of  li- 
censed attorneys  practicing  in  the  com- 
munity. In  this  way.  the  program  has 
encouraged    vigorous    participation    by 
the  organized  bar  as  well  as  individual 
citizens  in  the  operation  of  each  legal 
services  project.  This  local  board  of  di- 
rectors operates  the  program  establish- 
ing plans  and  priorities,  liiring  staff,  and 
making  financial  decisions.  The  lawyers 
on  the  Board  are  encouraged  to  insure 
that  the  program  operates  in  a  thor- 
>>ughly  professional  manner. 

When  the  legal  services  program  was 
first  being  considered  by  Congress,  the 
fear  was  expressed  by  some  members  of 
the  bar  that  It  would  threaten  intrusion 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  private 
practice  of  law.  which  has  historically 
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been     independent     of     governmental 
interference. 

However,  the  bar  was  persuaded  to 
take  the  lead  in  establishment  of  the 
legal  services  program  on  the  basis  of 
firm  assurances  that  it  would  be  oper- 
ated in  the  best  traditions  of  the  legal 
profession  in  this  country.  A  1967  letter 
from  Jacob  Puchsberg,  president  of  the 
Roscoe  Pound-American  Tri^l  Lawyers 
Foimdation,  and  at  that  time  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Legal  Services,  expressed  the  policy  of 
the  organized  bar  at  the  inception  of 
the  program: 

If  providing  counsel  were  to  be  meaning- 
ful, such  counsel  must  exercise  the  same 
high  standards  of  mtegrltv,  the  independ- 
ence, dedication  and  skill  in  their  advocacy 
of  the  causes  of  the  poor  as  was  required  of 
them  lor  all  other  clients.  They  had  to  fully 
reflect  the  unique  professional  disciplines 
that  had  been  developed  and  are  enforced 
by  the  organized  bar  and  by  our  courts  as 
a  sine  qua  Tum  of  Justice  under  our  adversary 
system. 

For  such  Inviolable  professional  and  public 
policy  reasons,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  with  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  National  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fenders' Association  and  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association,  as  well  as  numerous 
state  and  local  bar  associations,  the  lawyers 
of  America  necessarily  Joined  their  offer  for 
full  cooperation  with  the  Program  with  an 
undertaking  of  continued  responsibility  with 
regard  to  the  standards  and  guidelines  by 
which  It  would  operate. 

The  organized  bar  continues  to  be  an 
effective  and  articulate  supporter  of  the 
legal  services  program,  and  has  fulfilled 
its  pledge  to  participate  effectively  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  legal 
services  policy.  For  their  part,  the  indi- 
vidual legal  services  attorneys  have  amply 
demonstrated  their  dedication  to  the  pro- 
fessional obligations  underlying  the  role 
of  attorneys  in  this  country.  And  they 
have  been  joined  in  their  efforts  by  many 
thousands  of  private  attorneys  who  have 
contributed  their  talents  on  a  volunteer 
basis  to  assist  legal  services  attorneys.  Al- 
most a  half-million  hours  of  volunteer 
time  was  recorded  by  private  practition- 
ers during  the  last  fiscal  year— the  equiv- 
alent of  about  1,400  full-time  staff  at- 
torneys. 

Consistent  with  the  best  traditions  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  also  pursuant 
to  the  broad  statutory  mandate  to  "fur- 
ther the  cause  of  justice  among  persons 
living  in  poverty,"  legal  services  at- 
torneys have  broken  much  new  ground 
in  asserting  the  interests  of  their  clients 
They  have  taken  seriously  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  legal  profession's  canons  of 
ethics  that  their  clients  are  entitled  to 
any  and  every  remedy  afforded  by  the 
laws  of  the  land.  They  have  advanced 
new  arguments,  overturned  old  prece- 
dent and  challenged  unproven  assump- 
tions—and as  I  mentioned,  most  of  the 
time  they  have  succeeded. 

Occasionally  they  have  brought  cases 
against  Government  agencies  and  the 
public  officials  who  administer  them. 
This  should  not  be  surprising  since  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  poor  people  rely 
upon  the  services  furnished  by  public 
welfare  and  housing  agencies,  to  name 


just  two  examples,  and  arbitrary  or  un- 
fair conduct  by  these  agencies  may  have 
a  severe  impact  upon  people  who  rely  on 
their  decisions  for  the  very  necessities  of 
life. 

Inevitably,  some  of  the  cases  filed 
against  public  agencies  are  controver- 
sial, and  provoke  the  claim  from  some 
quarters  that  Federal  funds  should  not 
be  provided  for  attorneys  to  bring  suit 
against  other  tax-supported  agencies  I 
reject  this  claim  as  it  has  been  rejected 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  many 
responsible  citizens,  and  by  public  offi- 
cials too  numerous  to  mention. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  novel 
about   one   tax-supported   group   suing 
another.  Airlines  sue  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  railroads  sue  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  ship- 
ping companies  sue  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Board,  and  farmers  sue  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  All  of  these  liti- 
gants are  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— and  in  sums  far  exceeding  the 
budget  of  the  legal  services  program   If 
we  sanction  litigation  by  these  federally 
supported  parties  against  the  Govern- 
ment—and we  unquestionably  do  sanc- 
tion it— there  can  be  no  basis  for  refus- 
ing to  extend  the  same  rights  to  poor 
people  to  vindicate  their  rights  and  re- 
dress their  grievances  against  Govern- 
ment agencies  through  the  use  of  law- 
yers financed  in  part  by  Federal  funds 
» Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  tax- 
payers would  be  first  to  applaud  suits  to 
enjoin  unlawful  conduct  by  the  public 
agencies  they  support,  and  the  first  to 
condemn  those  who  would  insulate  that 
conduct  from  judicial  scrutiny   I  would 
venture  that  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  has  not  at  one  time  or  an- 
other witnessed  the  arbitrary  and  unfair 
manner  in  which  bureaucracy  can  stifle 
even  the  most  meritorious  claim.  Can 
there  be  a  Member  who  would  insulate 
such  bureaucracies  from  accountability 
for  their  errors?  I  would  think  not.  And 
the  fact  that  claims  are  brought  bj^»poor 
people  should  have  no  bearing  upon  this 
conclusion.  Justice   is   the   righting   of 
wrongs;  if  there  is  no  wrong,  the  courts 
will  not  respond. 

The  fact  that  some  of  these  cases  are 
controversial  is  no  basis  for  criticizing 
them.  I  would  suggest  that  courtrooms 
are  clearly  the  most  appropriate  forum 
for  such  controversies  to  occupy  Our 
judicial  system  has  been  specifically  de- 
signed over  a  period  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies for  the  express  purpose  of  resolv- 
ing disputes  among  citizens  and  solvincr 
conflicts  within  our  society,  A  recent  re- 
port of  the  President's  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence— the  so-called  Eisenhower 
Commission— reminds  ifs.  as  if  we  needed 
reminding,  that  failure  to  provide  ac- 
cess to  courtrooms,  where  disputes  can 
be  resolved  within  the  legitimate  in- 
stitutions  of  society,  breeds  despair  and 
frustration  which  may  ultimately  find 
expression  in  antisocial  and  even  violent 
behavior. 

The  strains  and  hostilities  which 
poverty  engenders  are  starting  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  society.  Often  that  recogni- 
tion takes  the  form  of  consternation  and 
distaste  for  those  who  bring  their  prob- 
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lems  to  our  attention,  for  they  do  in 
fact  represent  the  most  perplexing  di- 
lemma facing  our  country  today  But 
the  problems  in  fact  exist  Legal  serv- 
ices did  not  create  them,  legal  services 
IS  simply  trying  to  scrapple  with  them 
within  the  framework  of  our  established 
institutions  So  I  say  to  the  Members,  let 
us  welcome  these  controversies  into  the 
courtrooms  and  let  us  applaud  the  eflorts 
of  legal  services  in  channeling  conflicts 
Into  our  judicial  system  and  off  our  street 
corners 

A  good  example  of  legal  services  at 
work  IS  the  flling  of  suits  challenging 
the  practice  by  welfare  departments  of 
cuttini?  off  benefits  without  giving  a  prior 
hearing  to  the  persons  involved.  Welfare 
recipients,  by  deflniuon,  depend  upon 
their  monthly  welfare  check  for  survival 
Any  interruption,  no  matter  how  short. 
imposes  tremendous  hardship  on  the 
individual  and  his  family,  and  if  the 
ternunatipn  has  been  made  improperly, 
the  uuasiice  Is  magnified 

A  legal  services  attorney  recently  rep- 
resented an  84-year-old  woman  who  was 
notified  by  her  State  department  of  pub- 
lic assistance  that  her  aid  for  the  aged 
was  being  terminated  at  her  request  But 
5he  told  the  agency  that  she  had  never 
requested  that  her  t)eneflts  be  termi- 
nated She  was  reinstated  5  weeks  later 
by  court  order  pending  the  outcome  of 
her  suit  challenging  the  constitutional- 
ity of  cutting  off  aid  without  prior  hear- 
in*' 

Another  suit  mvolved  poor  persons 
on  welfare  who  were  forced  to  buy  their 
food  at  high  prices  and  at  specified 
stores  beyond  walking  distances  from 
their  homes  Evidence  showed  that  the 
prices  at  these  stores  averaged  27  per- 
cent higher  than  at  nearby  supermarkets 
The  action  was  voluntarily  dismissed 
when  the  city  agreed  to  change  its 
regulations 

Housing  codes  which  legislative  bodies 
around  the  country  have  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  human  bemgs. 
have  been  notonouslv-  flouted  by  some 
unscrupulous  landlords  Due  to  short- 
ages in  funds,  the  codes  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  emorce  In  suits  brought  through 
legal  services  programs,  the  courts  have 
given  the  codes  teeth,  previously  mis&mg 

The  confrontation  vnth  legal  services, 
of  which  I  spoke  earlier  is  the  result  of 
lis  success  Can  it  be.  Mr  Chairman, 
that  Its  ver>'  success  will  mean  its  down- 
fall:* U  we  provide  no  forum  of  justice 
lor  the  poor,  they  will  seek  another 
forum — the  street.  And  I  thmk  we  have 
seen  enough  of  that 

Some  proposals  are  under  considera- 
tion which  interpose  State  Governors 
or  agencies  between  the  legal  services 
lawyer  and  its  client  I  must  oppose  all 
efforts  to  prevent  a  legal  services'  at- 
torney from  following  his  clients  case 
wherever  it  might  lead  Mr  Chairman, 
if  you  or  I  were  to  hire  a  lawyer,  he 
would  pursue  for  us  every  remedy  avail- 
able at  law  K  limitations  are  placed  on 
legal  services,  the  poor  mans  lawyer  may 
be  forced  to  tell  his  chent  that  the  court's 
door  has  been  closed. 

These  ill-conceived  proposals  only 
give  credence  to  the  shouts  of  dissident 
youth  in  our  society  who  say  that  the 


system  is  so  incapable  of  self- reform 
that  It  must  be  destroyed  and  built 
anew 

Are  we  so  frail,  so  frightened,  so  un- 
sure of  ourselves  that  we  will  refuse 
the  poor  the  means  to  challenge  our  in- 
stitutions within  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected of  those  institutions — the  courts 
of  this  land'' 

Do  we  choose  the  streets  and  ghettos 
of  this  Nation  as  the  place  for  confronta- 
tion, or  will  we  decide  upon  the  courts 
for  our  meeting  place''  Surely  a  mature, 
secure  society  will  choose  the  courts. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  dis- 
cussion uf  .several  OEO  programs  has 
been  helpful  in  our  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill  The  amendments  being  of- 
fered to  cripple  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  represent  nothing  less  than 
a  crisis  of  understandmg.  a  crisis  of 
empathy  if)  abandon  the  good  works  of 
OEO  would  be  to  break  a  promise  and  to 
fertilize  the  seeds  of  cynicism  and  dis- 
cord Mr  Chairman.  Uie  President  has 
pledged  to  "bnni;  us  together  "  We  in 
the  House  can  move  toward  this  goal  by 
contmuing  and  stren«thenmg  the  Office 
of  Ek;onomic  Opportunity 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  MEEDS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Chairman,  in  its 
short  histor>'.  the  legal  .services  program 
has  had  a  significant  impact  not  only  in 
improving  the  lives  of  poor  i>eople  but 
also  in  changing  the  outlook  of  the  en- 
tire commuiuty  Legal  .services  lawyers 
have  brought  the  reality  of  full  repre- 
sentation into  more  than  800  neighbor- 
hood offices  around  the  country  Dusad- 
vantaged  i<roups  for  the  first  time  have 
been  given  effective  help  in  bringing 
their  legitimate  grievances  to  the  bar  of 
justice  Acces*  to  the  courts  has  long 
been  available  to  economically  pnv- 
ileged  people  Now  poor  people,  too.  can 
share  in  this  basic  right. 

A  little  noted  effect  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  has  been  its  influence  on 
the  legal  and  business  profession  in  this 
country  Through  the  program,  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  poor  people  have  been 
articulated  and  given  .stature  in  a  way 
that  they  never  before  enjoyed  Mer- 
chants are  more  responsive  to  their 
clients,  rich  and  poor  alike  Laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  consumer  have  been 
adopted  all  over  the  country,  often  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  busmess  commu- 
nity 

Litigation  by  legal  services  attorneys 
h»#  received  wide  publicity  m  recent 
yfears  The  cases  challenging  the  valid- 
ity of  unfair  consumer  practices,  wel- 
fare regulations,  housing  codes  have  gen- 
erated broad  mterest  in  the  problems  of 
the  poor,  especially  among  members  of 
the  legal  profession.  It  is  significant  that 
the  most  vocal  support  for  the  legal  serv- 
ices activities  has  come  from  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association.  Lawyers  in  pnvate 
practice  have  recognized  the  need  for 
insuring  the  professional  mdependence 
of  legal  services  lawyers,  they  fully  real- 
ize that  any  attempt  to  allow  political 
interference  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 


gram l8  a  threat  to  the  right  to  counsel 
itself  They  recognize  the  need  of  poor 
people  to  have  effective  advocates. 

Law  schools,  too,  have  felt  the  impact 
of  the  legal  services  program.  In  recent 
years,  many  top-ranking  law  graduates 
have  chosen  to  work  in  neighborhood 
offices  serving  poor  commimities  rather 
than  Joining  prestigious  law  firms  which 
pay  high  salaries.  Law  school  curriculums 
have  reflected  this  change  in  focus;  the 
number  of  courses  on  poverty  law.  wel- 
fare rights,  housing  development  has  in- 
creased substantially  every  year.  The 
cl*^|Ticulum  of  Columbia  Law  School,  my 
aima  mater,  is  a  refreshing  breath  of 
fresh  air,  compared  to  the  curriculum  of 
a  generation  ago  when  I  was  a  student 
there.  The  law  schools'  concern  with 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  legal 
services  program  is  demonstrated  by  the 
petitions  opposing  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment or  other  limiting  legislation  which 
poured  m  from  over  11,000  law  students 
and  over  85  law  schools  all  over  tht- 
country.  Such  concern  should  not  be 
treated  lightly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  OEO's  legal  services 
program  is  no  panacea ;  but  it  is  an  effec- 
tive program.  It  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  OEO 
program.  I  have  been  critical  of  a  num- 
ber of  aspects  of  the  administration  of 
this  program  but  am  encouraged  by  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  eliminat- 
ing some  of  the  deficiencies  in  tl.e 
past,  and  I  think  the  President  and  his 
new  Director.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  good 
on  this  program,  as  the  President  has 
requested. 

There  are  a  number  of  OEO  programs 
whose  usefulness  is  \.idely  appreciated— 
for  example.  Headstart,  with  its  empha- 
sis on  the  preschool,  formative  years,  so 
that  children  are  not  so  far  behind  :n 
the  first  grade  that  they  never  catch  ^ip: 
the  excellent  family  planning  progrart*; 
and  JOBS — Job  Opportunities  in  the 
Business  Sector.  The  latter  program  in- 
volves private  business  in  the  recruiting, 
training,  and  hiring  of  unemployed  and 
low-income  persons  and  will  place  60.000 
fiard-core  unemployed  in  1970.  But  the 
abuses  in  some  other  OEO  programs 
areas  spill  over  in  the  public's  mind  to 
Edl  programs,  and  there  is  a  risk  that  A'e 
will  overact  and  throw  out  the  baby  with 
the  bathwater. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  two  areas 
of  the  program  that  have  been  most 
criticized  in  my  State — the  community 
action  operations  and  the  legal  services 
program. 

The  most  serious  abuses  in  some  '<l 
the  community  action  programs  are  a 
matter  of  genuine  concern.  There  has 
been  needless  turmoil  and  unproductive 
controversy.  I  could  not  support  this 
aspect  of  OEO  unless  I  was  convinced 
that  we  have  an  understanding  of  why 
these  abuses  occurred  and  that  they  can 
and  will  be  corrected.  How  did  commu- 
nity action  programs  go  wrong  In  so 
many  instances?  A  principal  reason  is 
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that  the  original  theory  behind  these 
programs  was  that  there  should  be  no 
control  of  any  kind  over  these  programs 
but  that  they  should  be  entirely  unf»t- 
tered  exercises  in  "participatory  democ- 
racy." This  may  have  worked  had  it  not 
been  that  these  CAP  operations  viewed 
the  local  government  as  an  enemy  to  be 
confronted,  rather  than  as  a  group  with 
resources  to  be  utilized  by  CAP.  Con- 
frontation is  now  being  replaced  by  part- 
nership, alienation  is  being  replaced  by 
alliances,  and  practical  achievements 
are  the  result.  Also,  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion of  programs  within  a  State  has  been 
helped  by  greater  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  participation  of  the  States  in  the 
planning  and  supervision  of  the  local 
programs.  New  administrative  regula- 
tions are  being  drawn  up  to  carry  out 
these  ideas. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  Mr.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  head  of  the 
OEO.  on  several  occasions  concerning  the 
CAP  and  some  of  the  disruptive  person- 
alities involved  in  it  in  my  State  and  am 
convinced  that  he  is  aware  of  the  short- 
comings of  CAP  and  is  taking  effective 
measures  to  correct  them.  President 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Rumsfeld  should  have  the 
chance  to  show  that  they  can  solve  these 
problems  and  develop  a  workable  pro- 
>;ram. 

The  legal  services  programs  have  re- 
(  eived  much  unfair  criticism — unfair,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  legal  services  program 
ur  the  manner  in  which  it  is  admin- 
istered,  which   causes   trouble  but   the 
lawsuits  themselves.  It  has  always  been 
the  lawyers  lot  to  have  the  public  con- 
tuse the  lawyer  with  his  case.  It  has  been 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  lawyer  that  he 
continues  to  represent  unpopular  causes 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  out  of  respect 
lor  the  ethics  of  his  profession.  For  ex- 
ample, a  migrant  worker's  lawsuit  charg- 
ing a  county  government  with  poor  sani- 
tation   conditions    is    not    likely    to   be 
L-reeted  with   enthusiasm   by  the  local 
county  commissioners.  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  OEO  is  attacking  sanitation  con- 
ciitions  in  the  county.  What  OEO  does  is 
to  provide  an  impartial  lawyer  for  some- 
one— a    client — who    wishes    to    attack 
tliese  conditions.  And  the  fact  that  this 
1  ■  possible  gives  the  migrant  worker  the 
option  of  bringing  his  complaint  through 
the  judicial  process.  Otherwise,  he  might 
.-pek  redress  in  other  less  orderly  ways. 
The  Eisenhower  Commission  on  Violence 
lias  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
lesal  services  program  in  providing  rem- 
edies through  orderly  judicial  channels 
a-^  an  alternative  to  violent  methods  of 
<  r.mplaint.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  recommended  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  funds  for  this  program  for  the 
^ame  reasons.  We  argue  that  violence  is 
unnecessary  in  this  country  because  the^ 
are  orderly  ways  of  redressing  grievances. 
This  program  helps  make  this  claim  a 
ipality  for  without  it  most  of  the  poor 
have  no  legal  services  program.  To  tell 
the  poor  now  that  legal  services  are  to 
be  cut  back  and  that  their  lawyers  cannot 
entertain  cases  of  broad  social  signifi- 
cance   would    destroy    all    the    gains 
achieved  by  the  program.  The  threat  of 
restrictions  will  cause  the  poor  to  view 
the  program  as  one  more  paternalistic 
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handout,  meant  to  deceive  but  not  to 
help  eCTectively.  It  will  only  make  them 
more  csrnical. 

Any  amendment  which  would  give  the 
Governor  of  a  State  veto  power  over  the 
program  should  be  defeated  as  a  totally 
unwarranted  invasion  of  the  judicial 
process.  We  do  not  allow  a  Governor  to 
interfere  In  any  other  kind  of  lawsuit 
and  to  allow  him  a  veto  power  of  fund- 
ing and  refunding  programs  would  allow 
him  to  influence  the  judicial  process  and 
permit  him  to  destroy  the  program.  The 
lawyer  should  be  subject  only  to  the  eth- 
ical standards  of  the  profession.  These 
standards  have  a  long  and  honorable  tra- 
dition; I  trust  them  to  provide  a  fair 
result  more  than  I  do  the  political  winds 
and  vagaries  of  popular  opinion  that  will 
be  brought  to  bear  on  a  Governor's  veto. 
We  should  never  sanction  political  inter- 
ference with  the  attorney-client  rela- 
tionsliip,  just  as  we  should  resist  all 
efforts  to  politicize  our  courts.  We  are 
tampering  here  with  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  rule  of  law  rests. 

The  legal  services  program  is  a  vis- 
ible demonstration  of  equal  justice  to 
the  poor,  a  demonstration  that  they  have 
redress  to  their  grievances  through  legal 
means  rather  than  through  illegal  dem- 
onstrations. Let  us  remember  that  those 
who  make  peaceful  revolutions  impos- 
sible make  violent  revolutions  inevitable. 
All  of  the  OEO  programs  are  a  visible 
demonstration  of  concern  to  the  poor, 
and  especially  the  black  poor.  They  rep- 
resent action  rather  than  promises  and 
so  help  bring  about  reconciliation  be- 
tween our  people.  Because  there  have 
been  abuses,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  main  thrust  of  the  program  in  at- 
tacking root  causes  of  unrest  in  this 
country.  Some  of  its  programs  are  con- 
troversial but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  forest  fires  because  of  the  burning 
trees. 

Unfortunately.  OEO  has  been  over- 
sold in  the  past,  leading  to  false  ex- 
pectations that  it  would  end  poverty. 
Of  course,  it  will  do  no  such  thing.  But 
its  goal  is  a  valid  one:  To  find  better 
ways  to  help  the  poor.  None  of  this  is 
to  excuse  the  blunders  that  have  been 
made  in  the  program.  But  we  must  real- 
ize that  such  a  program  has  never  been 
attempted  before,  and  we  have  had  to 
make  our  own  mistakes  in  the  learning 
process.  When  we  find  that  a  part  of  the 
program  is  not  working  or  is  too  ex- 
pensive, then  we  should  come  up  with  a 
better  way  and  continue  to  move 
forward. 

The  OEO.  while  far  from  perfect,  is 
on  the  right  track:  For  it  seeks  to  make 
the  poor  productive  and  not  make  them 
wealthy.  The  Government  has  not 
enough  money  to  make  the  poor  wealthy 
but  Government  can  make  the  poor  pro- 
ductive, so  that  they  can  make  them- 
selves wealthy. 

The  OEO  programs  say  to  the  poor 
and  the  black  that  there  is  a  great  res- 
ervoir of  good  will  toward  them,  and 
that  our  country  is  making  a  great  ef- 
fort to  improve  their  lot.  Unemployment 
is  especially  acute  among  Negroes,  al- 
ready so  alienated  from  society,  and  the 
young.  One-fourth  of  all  Negro  boys  and 
one-fifth  of  all  Negro  girls  cannot  find 


jobs.  Such  a  young  person  is  cut  off  from 
his  chance.  Fulfillment,  the  fiower  of 
freedom,  is  denied  them.  OEO  programs 
will  not  eliminate  poverty.  It  may  be.  as 
the  Bible  says,  that  "the  poor  shall  never 
cease  out  of  the  land."  But  these  pro- 
grams have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
personal  morale  of  the  yoimg  person— 
they  help  them  make  his  own  escape 
from  poverty.  We  now  know  that  poverty 
is  self-perpetuating.  We  must  do  some- 
thing to  break  the  cycle.  It  is  difficult 
to  evaluate  the  achievements  of  the  OEO 
in  breaking  the  cycle.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams have  promised  too  much  and  de- 
livered too  little.  None  has  been  perfect. 
But  we  must  not  let  the  best  be  the  enemv 
of  the  good.  We  can  and  should  make 
improvements,  but  we  must  not  destroy 
the  program.  To  do  so  is  to  crush  hope 
and  opportunity. 

Mr.  TtJNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  May 
of  1966  California  rural  legal  assistance 
was  granted  $1.3  million  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  become  the 
first  legal  services  program  in  the  Nation 
especially  designed  to  assist  rural  poor 
people.  It  operates  nine  regional  law  offi- 
ces spanning  some  650  miles  and  serv- 
ing a  poverty  population  of  550,000  in 
16  California  counties. 

Since  its  inception  it  has  been  gen- 
erally regarded  as  one  of  the  most  highly 
skilled  and  successful  legal  service  pro- 
grams in  the  country.  In  1968  CRLA  was 
designated  as  the  outstanding  legal  serv- 
ice program  in  the  country  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  "for  Legal 
Services  and  one  of  its  lawyers  was 
named  the  outstanding  poverty  attorney 
in  the  Nation. 

I  suppose  it  is  inevitable  that  a  suc- 
cessful organization  of  lawyers  will  kin- 
dle opposition  from  those  who  are  on 
the  losing  end.  In  the  case  of  CRLA.  Its 
high-quality  work  has  resulted  in  a  very 
high  percentage  of  victories  for  its 
clients.  During  the  last  year,  for  instance. 
CRLA  clients  prevailed  in  83  percent  of 
its  cases  decided  in  court.  Furthermore. 
CRLA  clients  won  §0  percent  of  the  1,600 
cases  decided  in  administrative  hearings. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  the  2.000 
plus  settlements  CRLA  attorneys  won  on 
behalf  of  their  clients. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
political  attacks  and  other  criticisms 
made  of  CRLA.  The  earliest  criticism 
was  that  poor  people  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  suits  against  State  and 
Federal  Government  agencies.  In  fact, 
in  1967,  Senator  George  Murphy,  of 
California,  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  prohibit 
legal  service  programs  from  suing  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

The  argument  was.  that  since  govern- 
ment funds  are  used  to  pay  legal  servire 
salaries,  government  agencies  should  l>e 
immune  from  lawsiuts.  The  fact  that 
public  defenders  have  long  been  hired 
by  the  government  to  represent  indigent 
clients  against  government  prosecution 
was  seemingly  overlooked.  This  criticism 
in  1967  came  after  CRLA  attorneys  had 
obtained  a  Federal  court  order  and  a 
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settlement  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  protecting  the  Jobs  of  American 
workers  from  Importation  of  bracero 
labor,  and  after  the  California  Supreme 
Court  ruled  In  a  case  brought  by  CRLA 
attorneys  that  the  State  government  had 
acted  illegally  in  depriving  poor  people 
of  medical  benefits  The  argument  ob- 
viously was  not  that  legal  service  attor- 
ne>s  were  taking  cases  that  had  no  merit, 
because  In  each  of  these  two  cases,  CRLA 
clients  prevailed  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation strongly  opposed  the  1967 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  It  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  canons  of  legal 
ethics,  preventing  attorneys  from  rais- 
ing all  defenses  and  claims  to  which 
their  clients  were  entitled  Congress  then 
rejected  the  notion  that  State  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies  should  be  subject  to 
having  their  actions  reviewed  only  by 
those  who  can  afford  It 

A  second  criticism  that  has  been 
leveled  at  CRLA  is  a  claim  that  it  han- 
dles too  many  law  reform  causes  and  too 
mani  claoS^action  cases.  As  with  all  legal 
service  programs,  the  subMantlal  ma- 
jority of  cases  handled  by  CRLA  have 
involved  a  single  problem  for  an  individ- 
ual client  FYom  July  1,  1968.  through 
June  30,  1969,  CRLA  attorneys  handled 
15.423  leiial  problems  Of  these.  13,820 — 
or  89  percent — involved  a  sini;le  client 
Most  of  the  remaining  11  percent  in- 
volved draftmg  of  bylaws  for  organiza- 
tions, negotiating  leases  on  contracts. 
and  m  .some  cases,  litigation  CRLA  at- 
torneys filed  63  class  actions — le.ss  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  programs 
total  caseload  It  mi.ijht  be  well  to  ex- 
amine some  of  these  more  politically  con- 
troversial cases 

In  Hernandez  again,si  Hardin,  suit  was 
brought  on  behalf  of  hungry  children 
in  Hollister,  Calif  .  to  require  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  to  i:i.--titute  a 
food  program  m  San  Benito  County  The 
facts  showed  that  under  State  law  seeing 
eye  dogs  received  a  better  dift  than  most 
poor  children  Children  residini;  m  every 
county  surrounding  San  Benito  were  pro- 
vided with  surplus  food  or  food  stamps. 
but  solely  on  the  basis  of  county  of  resi- 
dence, those  in  San  Benito  were  in- 
eligible 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  after  the 
ca.se  was  filed,  the  California  attorney 
general  and  Ma.\  Ratlerty  .superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  in  California, 
joined  with  CRLA  in  seekini^  a  court 
order  to  change  the  situation  .As  a  result 
of  the  action,  food  us  now  provided  to 
the  eligible  m  all  15  California  counties 
which  were  not  participating  m  a  food 
program  when  this  suit  was  filed 

A  second  ca-se.  Macia.s  against  Finch, 
was  a  class  action  filed  on  behalf  of  22 
low  income  children  against  the  Federal - 
State  don't  work  rule  '  Welfare  rules 
provide  all  needy  children  with  welfare 
and  medical  a^ssistance  including  chil- 
dren whose  fathers  are  unemployed  or 
ill  or  who  have  deserted  theni  however, 
because  of  the  "don't  work  rule.  '  needy 
children  of  fully  employed  lathers  s=:et 
no  medical  or  welfare  a,».sistance  even 
where  their  fathers'  paycheck  is  half 
what  would  be  received  ir  he  didn't  woik 
and  instead  received  welfare  The  chil- 
dren represented  by  CRLA  a.sked  that 
their  fathers'  wage  be  .supplemented  t<o 


receive   the  same   amount   as   children 
whose  fathers  do  not  work. 

A  third  case.  Munoz  against  California 
Department  of  Employment.  Involved  en- 
forcement of  California  field  sanitation 
laws.  The  record  mcluded  testimony  from 
107  witnesses  documenting  1,869  growers 
violations  of  the  law.  The  investigator 
for  the  California  Division  of  Industrial 
Welfare  testified  that  over  90  percent  of 
all  agricultural  employees  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  endangering  consumers 
as  well  as  farmworkers  The  Sacramento 
superior  court,  m  light  of  this  evidence, 
ordered  the  department  of  employment 
to  investigate  agricultural  employer  field 
conditions  before  referring  workers  to 
farm  work. 

Other  recent  CRLA  ca.ses  involve, 
first,  a  claim  of  unfair  competition  by 
growers  who  knowingly,  deliberately,  and 
.systematically  employ  illegal  aliens 
costing  US  farmworkers  and  taxpayers 
$131  million  a  year  in  wages  and  welfare 
support,  second,  a  ruling  by  a  Federal 
court  in  San  Francisco  that  the  welfare 
department  may  no  longer  require  needy 
Catholic  mothers  to  file  for  divorce  in 
order  to  qualify  for  immediate  aid  for 
their  children,  third,  suits  to  compel 
enforcement  of  State  laws  establishing 
the  minimum  wage  for  women  and 
miners  in  agriculture.  A;.;ain  this  suit 
was  won:  fourth,  a  case  challenging  the 
exclusion  of  farmworkers  from  unem- 
ployment compensation,  pointing  out  an 
estimated  annual  savings  in  California 
welfare  costs  of  over  $7  million;  and 
fifth,  a  fjetition  to  the  Food  and  Drut; 
Administration  to  eliminate  the  toler- 
ance on  DDT  becau.se  .scientific  evidence 
shows  that  the  chemical  causes  cancer 
in  test  animals  Less  than  30  days  after 
the  petition  was  filed.  HETW  Secretary 
Finch  announced  plans  to  phase  out  uses 
of  DDT 

The  only  other  criticism  which  has 
sometimes  been  directed  against  CRLA 
IS  the  claim  that  CRLA.  in  representing 
farmworkers,  has  become  involved  with 
the  farmworker  union  in  Delano.  Of 
Course,  cmdiiions  in  the  CRLA  grant 
prohibit  its  attorneys  from  bringing  suits 
on  behalf  of  any  union  In  November 
1967  the  General  .Accounting  Office  con- 
ducted an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  CRLA  had  violated  the  terms 
of  its  grant  A  12-man  team  of  GAO  in- 
vestigators spent  3  months  examining 
documents  and  interviewing  tho.se  who 
made  allegations  agam.st  the  program  as 
well  as  CRLA  sUiff  In  May  1968  the 
GAO  released  a  50-page  report  which 
cleared  CRLA  of  all  char<4es  brought 
against  it. 

Since  the  critici.sm  of  CRLA  does  not 
go  to  the  quality  of  legal  work  CRLA 
attorneys  provide  to  their  clients,  it  is 
fair  to  say  they  are  philosophical  in  na- 
ture and  touch  on  the  question  of  just 
what  relatlon^hlp  a  legal  ser\  ice  attorney 
should  have  with  his  client  I  think  that 
the  continued  succe.ss  of  the  OEO  legal 
.service  progiams  depends  ui>on  the  reso- 
lution of  this  question 

The  American  Bar  A.ssociation.  in  op- 
posing the  placement  of  absolute  veto 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  said 
that  doing  so  is  "highly  undesirable  be- 
cause  experience   has   shown    that    the 


power  to  veto  may  be  used  to  circum- 
scribe the  freedom  of  legal  service  at- 
torneys in  representing  their  clients  to 
address  issues  of  governmental  action 
or  omission  affecting  the  rights  of 
their  clients,  and  to  discourage  action.^ 
which  are  politically  unpopular  or  ad- 
verse to  the  views  of  majority;  and 
whereas,  such  limitations  Impair  the 
ability  of  legal  services  programs  to  re- 
spond properly  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  constitute  appressive  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
citizen." 

Because  the  side  effcts  of  this  amend- 
ment may  be  to  eliminate  or  circum- 
scribe vigorous  and  complete  legal  serv- 
ices for  blacks  and  other  minontie.s 
seeking  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced 
through  the  courts,  the  unfortunate  ef- 
fect may  be  to  leave  them  the  streets 
as  their  only  available  tribunal.  If  re- 
spect for  the  law  is  to  have  any  meaning. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  see 
that  the  poor  are  permitted  full  and  ef- 
fective use  of  the  legal  system. 

As  Chief  Justice  Burger  stated  to  the 
10th  Circuit  Judiciary  Conference  on 
July  1  of  this  year,  legal  .services  for 
the  poor  can  only  be  effective  if  they 
are  wholly  removed  from  political  con- 
flicts and  from  executive  control. 

If  grievances,  frustrations  and  dis- 
content are  to  be  resolved  in  courts  of 
law  and  not  in  sidewalk  confrontation 
and  if  we  are  to  achieve  equal  justic  • 
under  the  law.  this  amendment  mu.^t 
not  become  law. 

Mr.  CLAY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
•-,'entleman   yield?    . 

Mr  MEEDS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  CLAY  Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  the 
time  has  come  to  test  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  time  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Congress  is  fully 
aware  of  the  unfortunate  priorities 
which  exist  in  this  country.  It  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  .show  its  concern  for  the 
domestic  welfare  of  the  Nation, 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  even 
reporting  a  poverty  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  do  not  offer  hope  for  the 
effort  to  reverse  national  priorities.  The 
hearings  and  debates  on  this  legisla- 
tion have  stretched  over  most  of  this 
current  year  And  here  we  are — %  et 
without  a  united  effort  from  a  comnv.'- 
tee  whose  responsibility  must  be  to  ef- 
fect the  new  priorities  rt  knows  aie 
necessary. 

Today,  my  hat  comes  off  for  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  Carl  Perkins.  His  tire- 
less though  exhausting  devotion  to  this 
lesislation — to  the  truth  about  poverty 
and  about  the  programs  designed  to 
bring  .some  relief  to  poverty — are  no  less 
than  noteworthy.  I  have  observed  a  fear- 
less legislator  take  on  an  uphill  battle 
in  stride.  I  feel  privileged  to  serve  in 
a  committee  chaired  by  such  a  distin- 
guished and  committed  Member  of  Con- 
gress. May  I  assure  him.  the  people  of 
my  congressional  district — poor  people 
throughout  this  Nation — shall  not  for- 
get his  efforts 

The  leadership  he  has  provided  is. 
today,  being  challenged  by  those  whose 
distorted  and  naive  views  of  poverty  in 
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this  Nation  threaten  to  kill  all  hope  for 
addressing  this  tragic  national  problem 
with  a  realistic  solution.  The  extensive 
hearings  before  the  ad  hoc  task  force 
on  poverty  on  which  I  served  left  no 
doubt  about  the  clear  need  which  exists 
for  a  more  complete  and  extensive  com- 
mitment to  the  eradication  of  poverty 
and  the  conditions  bred  by  persistent 
poverty.  The  programs  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  were  designed  to  cope 
with  the  problems  we  have  lived  with 
In  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri.  We  have  witnessed  the  posi- 
tive results  produced  by  the  Headstart 
program  in  our  neighborhoods.  We  have 
participated  in  the  community  action 
programs.  We  are  aware  of  the  pitfalls 
of  the  problems — and  most  of  all,  we 
can  demonstrate  some  expertise  in  dis- 
cussing the  needs  of  inner-city  citizens 
because  we  live  with  these  needs  daily. 
It  is  in  this  legislation  which  we  con- 
sider this  week  that  the  truth  about 
our  national  priorities  and  commitments 
comes  clearly  to  the  surface.  It  is  in 
and  through  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  whereby  the  membership  of 
the  House  makes  its  mark — when  lip- 
service  is  translated  into  meaning — for 
alleviating  the  tragedies  of  a  free  Na- 
tion, or  for  resolving  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  slums  and  people  to  live  in  them. 
It  is  disjrraceful  that  this  Government 
and  this  Congress  can  support  the  spend- 
nvj.  of  $77  billion  on  defense — but  only 
S3  billion  on  education.  It  is  disgraceful 
that  this  Government  has  insisted  upon 
and  won  a  $5  billion  expenditure  for  a 
G-5A  airplane,  while  it  spends  less  than 
S2  billion  on  the  poverty  program.  It  is 
a  disgrace  that  we  can  spend  $40  bil- 
lion in  space  exploration  but  only  $86 
million  to  research  a  cure  for  cancer. 

It  IS  a  shame  that  Americans  sit  back 
while  we  spend  $20,000  just  for  the  am- 
munition to  kill  each  'Vietcong  and  only 
S53  to  educate  each  American  child. 
Americans  are  spending  more  than  $200 
million  just  to  get  one  rocket  to  the 
launching  pad— but  only  $550  million 
for  the  entire  school  lunch  program. 

These  are  the  things  that  should 
cause  Americans  to  bow  their  heads  in 
shame.  The  disgrace  lies— not  in  the  fact 
that  hunger  and  poverty  exists — but  in 
the  priorities  which  unfortunately  now 
predominate  in  this  Congress  and  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  Congress  Is  told  the  mili- 
tary needs  more  guns  and  ammo  for  ■Viet- 
nam, the  Congress  votes  the  money.  But 
wJien  the  Congress  is  shown  the  evidence 
to  prove  that  22  million  poor  and  13  mil- 
lion near-poor  Americans  are  desperate- 
ly in  need  of  food,  the  Congress  debates, 
the  Congress  marks  time,  the  Congress 
engages  in  political  maneuvers,  and  fin- 
ally, the  Congress  consents  to  approve 
only  a  fraction  of  the  sum  necessary. 

If  we  are  ever  to  claim  the  greatness 
of  this  Nation,  the  facts  about  our  pri- 
orities must  be  brought  to  the  surface. 
Americans  cannot  always  keep  their  eyes 
toward  the  sky  and  their  hopes  on  the 
moon— the  future  of  the  Nation  lies  here 
on  the  solid  ground  and  our  hopes  must 
be  found  in  the  faces  of  all  the  people 
who  live  on  this  American  earth. 


To  those  who  are  banking  on  the  si- 
lent majority,  I  would  say  that  I  believe 
it  is  because  Americans  have  not  gotten 
the  facts,  because  they  do  not  really 
know  where  the  bulk  of  their  tax  money 
Is  going,  that  they  are  silent.  It  is  this 
silence  which  some  misinterpret  as  ap- 
proval. I  just  do  not  believe  that  Amer- 
icans— when  they  know  the  facts — will 
be  silent. 

Let  us  consider  once  more  the  extent 
of  poverty  in  this  country.  According  to 
official  figures,  there  are  22  million  poor 
people  in  the  Nation,  an  additional  13 
million  near-poor  and  of  this  number  5.1 
million  people  are  classified  as  the  very 
poor,  since  they  have  no  cash  income  at 
all;  and  9.3  million  of  these  people  are  in 
the  category  of  "hard-core  poor,"  which 
means  they  live  in  families  whose  in- 
comes are  less  than  $2,400  per  year  for 
a  family  of  four.  The  remaining  poor 
are  the  10.6  million  people  whose  in- 
comes are  between  $2,400  and  $3,600 
per  year. 

We  are  not  reaching  these  people.  Pub- 
lic assistance  programs  serve  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  poor  people.  The  assistance 
payments  provided  in  some  states  are 
less  than  50  percent  of  what  the  State  it- 
self considers  a  necessary  standard. 

In  spite  of  the  statistics  of  the  fact  of 
poverty  stricken  Americans,  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  convince  people,  including  Con- 
gressmen, that  there  are  22  million  Amer- 
icans who  are  living  in  destitute  poverty 
and  hunger.  We  do  not  want  to  believe 
it  could  have  happened  here.  We  certainly 
do  not  want  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be- 
lieve it. 

Hunger  and  poverty  have  been  hard  to 
establish  because  the  victims  are  hidden 
from  view  of  the  masses  of  our  public. 
They  are  concentrated  in  slums  we  dare 
not  drive  through.  They  are  in  mountains 
we  do  not  visit.  They  are  in  remote  rural 
areas  that  we  see  only  as  beautiful  green 
pastures  as  we  fly  over  them. 

Americans  must  learn  that  a  man  in 
rags  is  not  always  a  drunkard  or  a  junkie. 
Americans  must  learn  that  an  unkept 
pregnant  mother  is  not  always  carrying 
an  illegitimate  child — that  she  probably 
has  no  knowledge  or  access  to  birth  con- 
trol— that  she  probably  will  have  no  doc- 
tor's care  in  carrying  and  delivering  her 
child — and  that  her  child  is  probably  al- 
ready cursed  by  her  own  malnutrition. 

UntU  Americans — until  Members  of 
the  Congress — spend  as  much  time  try- 
ing to  understand  as  they  do  trjdng  to 
condemn  poverty,  we  carmot  become  a 
great  nation. 

In  this  coimtry,  we  cheer  success  and 
we  boo  the  failures.  We  are  all  condi- 
tioned to  the  great  American  success  sto- 
ries of  "rags  to  riches."  If  we  see  a  man 
in  rags,  we  wonder  why  he  has  not  worked 
for  riches.  That,  indeed,  is  the  nature 
of  most  concern  for  him. 

It  is  a  distorted  idea  which  has  been 
planted  in  the  minds  of  Americans — that 
poverty-stricken  Americans  are  respon- 
sible for  their  poverty — that  hungry 
Americans  are  la2y,  dumb,  undepend- 
able.  The  truth  is  that  many  poor  Ameri- 
cans appear  lazy,  may  be  retarded  and 
consequently  undependable,  because  they 
suffer  the  effects  of  long-lived  hunger 


and  malnutrition.  Untold  numbers  of 
these  people  are  actually  starving,  with- 
out food  for  days  at  a  time— subsisting 
on  starch  and  Kool-Aid,  dog  food  and 
tree  bark.  Severe  malnutrition,  which 
shortens  life  and  limits  physical  and 
mental  growth  is  evidenced  throughout 
this  land  of  plenty. 

When  former  HEW  Secretary  Wilbur 
Cohen  testified  before  our  committee 
early  this  year,  he  pointed  out  that  every 
retarded  child  produced  in  this  coun- 
try will  cost  between  $100,000  and  $150,- 
000  to  take  care  of  during  its  lifetime. 
His  conclusion  is  that  spending  a  couple 
hundred  dollars  a  year  more  on  the  food 
programs  for  a  family— to  raise  the  nu- 
trition level — is  there  than  warranted. 

The  answer  so  often  given  is  that  we 
cannot  now  afford  to  assist  these  hungry, 
poverty-stricken  people.  It  has  been  said 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  we  should 
spend — but  we  cannot  now  afford  to 
spend  for  the  poverty  programs.  But  I 
am  here  to  tell  you  today  that  we  can- 
not afford  not  to  spend  this  money — that 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  fund  poverty 
programs,  which  are  starting  to  have  an 
impact  upon  their  target  areas. 

Whether  or  not  the  lack  of  any  com- 
mitment from  this  Government  stems 
from  a  lack  of  understanding  or  mere 
political  considerations  is  not  important. 
Commissions  and  committees  and  coun- 
cils have  documented  the  facts  on  the 
nature  of  the  effects  of  poverty.  Informa- 
tion is  readily  available.  The  books  have 
said  what  some  of  us  know  from  experi- 
ence to  be  true  about  ghettos,  about 
hunger,  about  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical deprivation.  You  do  not  have  to 
be  poor  to  understand  it.  if  you  are  liter- 
ate and  willing  to  open  your  mind  to  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  accurately  reflect- 
ing the  \1ews  of  many  of  my  constituents. 
We  have  waited  long  years,  we  have 
looked  for  hope,  we  have  prayed  for  a 
national  understanding  of  government's 
responsibility  to  act  on  these  problems. 
We  want  to  act  within  the  system,  but 
you  cannot  expect  us  to  do  so  if  we  are 
not  given  entrance  into  that  system. 

I  want,  now.  to  call  attention  to  several 
programs  which  are  of  particular  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  my  district.  We  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  the  comprehen- 
sive health  services  program  initiated  in 
1965.  In  February  of  this  year,  such  a 
project  was  funded  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  In  cooperation  with  other  commu- 
nity efforts,  some  federally  funded,  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  health  needs  of 
poor  people  will  be  recognized  and  met. 

Many  of  the  poor  who  use  their  local 
neighborhood  health  center  find  them- 
selves being  treated  by  doctors  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.  The  otherwise  of- 
ten critical  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port on  the  programs  of  OEO  said  of  the 
comprehensive  health  services  program: 
Many  of  those  reached  have  been  pro- 
vided with  their  first  afflUatlon  with  readily 
accessible  medical  care  on  an  unfragmented 
basis. 

The  neighborhood  health  center  has 
become  the  major  element  of  the  com- 
prehensive   health    services    program. 
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Through  thl5  program,  service  c«n  be 
aimed  also  at  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  narcotics  addiction,  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  narcotics  addicts.  This  Is 
one  of  the  great  problems  in  our  urban 
poverty  areas.  It  is  only  relatively  recent- 
ly that  the  country  has  begxin  to  face 
the  problem  of  drugs  addiction  in  its 
proper  perspective  and  to  search  for  ways 
to  deal  with  the  situation  av  a  whole. 
These  programs  are,  however,  so  mini- 
mally funded  that  the  Intent  of  the  law  Is 
only  an  Intent — and  not  established 
through  Implementation  This  program 
should  be  given  the  resources  to  move 
on  drug  addiction. 

The  need  for  increasing  the  funds  for 
this  program  is  clear  It  Is  this  program — 
particularly  through  the  neighborhood 
health  service  element  of  it — which  is 
showing  hope  for  malcing  a  difference  in 
the  health  care  problems  traditionally 
associated  with  the  poor  Infant  mortali- 
ty, the  great  likelihood  of  sustained, 
debiUtatmg.  dLseases,  malnutrition -re- 
lated- health  problems,  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  shorter  Life  expectancy 

But  there  are  only  49  comprehensive 
health  programs  in  the  Nation  serving 
an  approximate  300.000  people  The 
neighborhood  health  centers  operate  m 
only  23  of  the  50  States  It  is  docu- 
mented fact  that  the  total  poor  poptila- 
tion  goes  without  necessary-  health  serv- 
ices— and  this  program  is  reaching  only 
a  fraction  of  those  numbers  There  is 
hope  that  the  program  will  be  expanded 
to  enable  it  to  serve  at  least  1  million 
poor  people,  but  these  are  cautious  hopes 
which  rest  upon  our  action  here  today 

I  am  further  concerned  that  title  V, 
part  B,  of  the  OEO  law  has  not  been 
made  a  reality  This  is^he  provision  for 
day-care  centers  for  children  of  families 
who  need  such  assistance  to  remain — or 
to  become  self-sulHcient  The  need  for 
day  care  is  raised  frequently  in  this  body 
There  us  much  talk  about  providing  it 
through  this,  that,  or  the  other  law — 
or  a  combination  of  several  laws  But  the 
fact  IS  that  other  programs  are  not  ade- 
quately serving  the  low-income  popula- 
tion, and  the  need  for  these  services  goes 
unmet 

We  are  not  so  concerned  about  who 
provides  the  service,  but  no  program  is 
providing  day -care  services  for  the  poor 

Through  OEO,  m  1967  the  Emergency 
Food  and  Medical  Service  was  Initiated 
to  serve  a  purpose  not  incorporated  into 
any  existing  food  program  for  poor  peo- 
ple It  IS  shown  that  many  people  do  not 
participate  'n  the  fcKjd  p:i.>t:rams  s:mp!y 
because  they  are  not  Identified,  found,  or 
put  in  touch  with  the  food 

Of  the  3,098  counties  m  the  United 
States,  1,125  choose  to  participate  in  the 
commodity  distribution  food  program 
But  fewer  than  12  percent  of  these  coun- 
ties serve  as  many  as  60  percent  of  the 
poor  people  in  their  areas  who  need  the 
food  Some  1,139  counties  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  and  only  20  of 
those  counties  manage  to  serve  even  60 
percent  of  the  people  who  need  stamps 
On  the  average,  food  stamp  counties 
reach  fewer  than  20  percent  of  the  people 
eligible 

There  are  seven  States  in  the  country 
which  refuse  to  participate  ui  the  food 


stamp  pro^nun.  And  there  »re  413  coun- 
ties In  the  United  States  which  have  no 
food  program  at  all. 

Our  responses  to  the  hunger  needs  of 
poor  people  are  no  less  than  disgraceful. 
Recently,  the  SUte  of  California  Legis- 
lature passed  a  law  to  reqtilre  that  all 
counties  In  California  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program  But  the  good  Oov- 
emor  of  that  State  vetoed  the  bill.  In 
light  of  this  one  example,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  maintain  that  State  and  local 
comxnunltles  should  have  the  reiru  of 
control  over  programs  for  the  poor. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
decided  yesterday.  I  understand,  that  the 
McOovem  Senkte  bill  for  a  much-ex- 
panded food  stamp  effort  is  not  worthy  of 
Federal  funds — one  more  slap  to  the 
hope  of  poor  people  A  family  which  Is 
poor  has  only  one  chance  in  three  of 
living  in  a  county  which  has  a  food 
stamp  program — and  if  it  happens  to  live 
in  such  a  county,  it  still  has  only  one 
chance  in  six  of  participating  m  the  pro- 
gram 

Through  che  special  OEO  program, 
EFMS,  the  participation  of  poor  people 
m  Federal  food  programs  has  been  In- 
creased as  much  as  25  percent  in  many 
counties  Though  this  program — and 
only  through  this  program — are  out- 
reach eflorts  made  The  EFMS  has  dem- 
onstrated success  and  It  deserves  mean- 
ingful expansion  with  funds  to  accom- 
plish its  objectives  OEO  budgeted  only 
$30  million  for  this  program  in  1970 — 
having  spent  $24  million  in  1969  It  would 
require  $25  million  just  to  keep  the  pres- 
ent programs  operational  No  new  pro- 
ijrams  could  be  contemplated  and  exist- 
ing programs  could  not,  on  these  funds, 
be  expanded  Our  committee  has  given 
special  emphasis  to  this  program  and  Is 
requesting  an  authorization  of  $92  mil- 
lion for  EF^IS  I  hope  the  House  will 
respect  that  emphasis 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
special  impact  program,  title  I-D  of  the 
act  now  k)efore  us,  be  stressed  by  our 
action  today  This  title  provides  for  com- 
prehensive community  aixd  economic  de- 
velopment pro*?  rams  in  urban  poverty 
areas  and  m  rural  area.s  Slaving  high 
rates  of  out-migration  to  urban  ghettos. 
This  proKram  deserves  and  requires  a 
concentraUon  of  funds  if  it  Ls  to  have  any- 
appreciable  efTect  on  unemployment,  de- 
pendency and  commuiuty  tensions  with- 
in urt)an  k;hettos 

At  the  be«iniiinK  of  the  program,  in 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968,  a  numt>er  of 
models  for  special  impact  program:s  were 
tried  The  A^nculture,  Commerce,  and 
Labjr  Departments  and  OEO  all  spon- 
.sored  I-D  programs  m  an  attempt  to  test 
different  approaches  Out  of  this  experi- 
ence emerged  the  model  of  a  community 
develop.aient  corporation,  representing  a 
partnership  between  inner-city  residents 
and  the  business  community  The  pur- 
pose of  the  community  corporation  is  to 
mobilize  resources  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  mner-ctty  and  rural 
areas  The  critical  notion  is  that  the 
people  of  a  t>Gverty  area,  given  the  aid 
and  as6ista:ice  of  the  local  business  com- 
muiuty, can  develop  the  business  enter- 
pnst-s  that  blighted  areas  so  desperately 
need 


Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
the  recently  funded  special  impact  pro- 
gram in  the  Union  Sarah  area  of  St 
Louis  Is  working.  Union  Sarah  is  the 
center  of  St.  Louis.  The  area  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  40.000.  50  percent  of 
whom  fall  below  the  poverty  standard.*: 
Unemployment  was  almost  40  percent 
higher  than  the  cltywlde  average  In  1960 
and  is  much  greater  now.  Most  of  the 
multifamily  dwellings  are  between  50  and 
75  years  old.  Blight  is  widespread  as  Is 
poor  health,  inadequate  education,  and 
dnig  addiction. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the 
residents  have  organized  for  an  efTective 
special  impact  program.  They  have  de- 
veloped programs  for  several  manufac- 
turing plants,  retail  shops,  a  fund  to  help 
local  struggling  contractors  with  loans 
and  technical  assistance,  and  a  credit 
union.  They  are  also  in  the  process  of 
filing  for  the  sale  of  stock  to  community 
residents  to  support  their  program, 

I  think  that  this  program  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  that  I  have  seen  It 
not  only  provides  jobs  and  management 
opportunities  in  the  ghetto  areas,  where 
the  poor  are,  but  it  provides  the  incentive 
for  people  to  develop  their  own  energies 
and  talents.  It  is  self-help  in  the  grea' 
traditions  we  talk  about  in  this  country 

Sinrllar  eflorts  are  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant.  In  Hough,  in  Chicago,  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  in  a  number  of  rur.il 
areas  where  many  of  our  problems  be- 
gin— in  eastern  Kentucky,  in  Georgw, 
m  southwest  Virginia,  and  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  special  impact  pro- 
gram is  an  intelligent,  responsible  ap- 
proach to  urban  problems. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  are  only  a  few- 
programs  of  the  total  OEO  effort  which 
must,  like  the  others,  continue  to  ope:- 
ate  without  the  inhibiting  proposals  fur 
State  control  of  poverty  efforts  which  w::: 
be  offered  here  today 

Mr.  KOCH  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlema:i 
from  New  York. 

Mr  KOCH  Mr  Chairman,  the  ICMa: 
services  program  of  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  committed  to  pr< - 
vidmg  equal  justice  for  American  citizei  > 
who  happen  to  be  poor  The  legal  serv  - 
ices  program  does  this  by  providing; 
vigorous  representation  against  what 
citizens  of  ordinary  means  would  regard 
as  outrageous  persecution. 

However,  I  am  deeply  concerned  to  see 
that  the  efforts  of  this  program  are  bein.i; 
threatened  by  amendments  which  would 
provide  an  item  veto  over  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  and  would  eliminate  the 
OEO  Director's  right  to  override  a  Gov- 
ernor's veto  of  a  legal  services  program 

One  of  the  main  arguments  for  the 
adoption  of  this  particular  amendment  s 
that  legal  services  attorneys  have  been 
filing  suits  against  Government  agencies 
on  behalf  of  the  poor.  Since,  of  course,  all 
citizens  are  allowed  to  file  suits  against 
any  Government  agency,  the  problem 
csmnot  be  merely  the  existence  of  such 
suits  for  the  poor.  Apparently,  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  feel  that  Go\- 
ernment-paid  attorneys  should  not  cha!- 
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lenge  the  activities  of  other  Government 
agencies. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is 
ample  precedent  for  such  twjtivity.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  for  example,  often 
goes  to  court  to  insure  State  compliance 
with  a  Federal  law.  States  and  cities  fre- 
quently oppose  Federal  decrees  and 
orders  in  antitrust  and  other  areas.  The 
attorneys  in  these  cases  are  Government 
paid. 

I  do  not  feel  that  It  is  unusual  or  harm- 
ful for  the  poor  to  turn  to  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  for  assistance  against  an- 
other government  agency.  After  all,  if 
legal  assistance  is  imavailable  to  the 
poor,  would  we  rather  they  turned  to 
violence  as  a  means  of  announcing  their 
dissatisfaction  with  a  Government 
agency? 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  legal  services  pro- 
gram attorneys,  working  from  850  law 
offices  in  poverty  communnities  through- 
out the  country,  assisted  poor  persons  in 
610,000  cases.  Of  cases  which  went  to 
court,  the  lawyers  won  favorable  deci- 
sions for  their  clients  in  around  70  per- 
cent and  negotiated  settlements  in  an  ad- 
ditional 15  percent. 

These  are  Impressive  statistics.  They 
are  so  impressive  that  I  would  like  to 
transfer  them  into  more  human,  concrete 
terms. 

These  figures  speak  of  poor  families 
who  were  restored  welfare  benefits  upon 
which  they  relied  for  their  food,  health 
care,  clothing  and  shelter.  They  tell  of 
aged  citizens  whose  social  security  ben- 
efits were  mistakenly  cut  off  and  later  re- 
stored. They  speak  of  job  opportunities 
which  could  have  been  lost  forever  be- 
cause of  discriminatory  hiring  practices. 
They  reflect  the  resolution  of  intoler- 
able family  situations,  of  obtaining  cus- 
tody of  a  beloved  child,  of  support  funds 
secured  from  a  deserting  father.  Hidden 
within  these  figures  are  the  faces  of  way- 
ward children  who  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  start  again  with  an  unblem- 
ished record  before  society,  and  the  his- 
tories of  youngsters  able  to  complete 
their  education  after  the  threat  of  ex- 
pulsion. 

Then  there  are  the  numbers  which 
stand  for  evictions  and  resultant  fam- 
ily separations  averted,  for  gamisiiments 
and  inevitable  job  losses  forestalled.  And 
not  least,  there  is  also  a  long  column  for 
citizens  who  found  protection  against 
the  fraudulent  prsictices  of  unscrupulous 
lenders  and  merchants. 

But  among  all  these  totals  are  victories 
in  the  long  run  perhaps  even  more  signif- 
icant than  the  many  individual  flnancial 
losses  and  other  human  suffering  which 
were  prevented.  For  these  610,000  cases 
have  resulted  in  a  new  respect  for  law 
and  our  legal  process  among  poor  per- 
sons. They  have  fostered  the  growth  of  a 
sense  of  dignity,  of  a  realization  of  being 
treated  fairly  by  the  "system."  They  re- 
flect civil  disturbances  which  were  and 
will  be  prevented  because  the  poor  of  this 
country  know  they  can  achieve  a  just  res- 
olution of  their  grievances  in  a  peaceful, 
orderly  fashion  with  a  capable  attorney 
at  their  side. 

I  am  as  impressed  as  anyone  by  num- 
bers, and  wish  to  give  the  program  credit 
for  their  remarkable  statistics.  But  in  ad- 
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dltion,  I  must  also  congratulate  these 
dedicated  attorneys  for  contributions 
which  can  never  be  reflected  in  numbers : 
the  conferral  of  dignity  and  self-respect 
on  our  poor  citizens,  and  progress  toward 
a  more  just  and  stable  society. 

Any  attempt  to  curtail  this  vital  pro- 
gram should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs,  Mink). 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  poverty 
amid  plenty  is  a  paradox  this  Nation 
set  out  to  resolve  5  years  ago  when  we 
declared  war  on  poverty.  The  struggle 
over  these  years  has  been  intense,  and 
while  we  are  unable  to  report  that  final 
victory  has  been  won,  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made. 

The  most  significant  progress  is  that 
we  have  established  a  framework  for  a 
new  assault  on  poverty.  We  have  created 
and  stimulated  individual  concern 
among  the  poor  themselves.  We  have 
given  them  the  opportunity  to  plan  for 
their  own  betterment.  We  have  aban- 
doned the  usual  traditional  route  of 
Government  spoon-feeding.  Anytime 
such  innovation  is  attempted  it  can  be 
expected  to  raise  a  large  howl  within 
the  establishment. 

President  Nixon,  v^hile  withholding 
full  and  unconditional  endorsement  for 
this  program,  is  at  least  on  record  in 
support  of  a  2 -year  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  His  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, our  former  colleague,  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  has  indicated  support  of  a 
straight  2-year  extension  so  that  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  and  sur- 
vey the  program  and  offer  his  own  rec- 
ommendations for  change.  The  Presi- 
dent's spokesmen  in  this  House  instead 
want  to  emasculate  the  poverty  program 
by  converting  it  to  a  State-planned, 
State-administered,  and  State-initiated 
program  for  the  poor.  Obviously,  there 
are  many  Governors  who  would  like  con- 
trol over  these  Federal  funds.  Just  as  ob- 
viously it  will  be  spent  in  the  same  old 
traditional  way.  The  "breadline"  hand- 
out of  charity  will  be  the  custom  of  the 
day  again.  It  is  admitted  that  it  has  not 
worked.  If  we  really  want  to  abolish  pov- 
erty, if  we  really  want  to  give  new  hope 
to  the  children  of  the  poor,  we  must  not 
abandon  them  now.  If  this  substitute 
amendment  carries  we  will  have  retro- 
gressed. We  will  have  lost  all  the  ground 
we  turned  over.  We  will  be  back  at  the 
very  beginning — we  will  only  have  pro- 
grams for  the  poor;  none  by  the  ix>or. 

There  is  no  room  for  compromise.  Ei- 
ther we  believe  in  human  equality,  in  hu- 
man dignity  or  we  do  not.  Either  we 
believe  that  the  poor  are  entitled  to  plan 
their  programs  of  self-help  or  we  do  not. 
Either  we  have  the  confidence  in  the 
people,  all  people,  including  the  poor,  to 
know  what  is  best  for  themselves,  or  we 
do  not.  We  cannot  legislate  a  little  bit 
of  equality,  a  little  bit  of  dignity.  What 
this  House  does  today  is  critical.  If  we 
defeat  this  substitute  State  control 
amendment,  we  will  renew  and  fortify 
the  belief  we  first  expressed  that  the  poor 
have  the  right  to  participate  in,  direct, 
initiate  and  implement  local  community 


programs  for  their  own  self  improve- 
ment. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  State  tui-nover 
amendment  will  be  to  mute  the  voices  of 
the  poor  who  have  been  striving  to  make 
themselves  seen  and  heard  by  affluent 
America— for  the  greatest  friend  of  pov- 
erty is  public  apathy,  and  its  greatest 
enemy  is  disclosure.  When  our  people 
know  about  the  existence  of  poverty  I 
am  confident  they  are  willing  to  do  what- 
ever is  required  to  end  it.  But  they  will 
never  know  about  it  as  long  as  the  poor 
are  kept  suppressed  and  confined  to  a 
cUent  in  the  ghetto  far  from  the  green 
acres  of  suburbia. 

Our  poverty  program  has  sometimes 
been  noisy  and  it  has  stirred  discontents 
but  that  is  precisely  what  must  be  done 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  our  war  against 
poverty.  There  must  be  change  in  a 
fundamental  way  if  this  effort  is  to  suc- 
ceed. 

For  the  many  poor  we  have  already 
helped  since  the  enactment  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  in  1964  shall  we 
roll  back  the  hope  we  have  offered  them 
and  crush  their  new  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  Government  I  hope 
not. 

The  measure  of  .success  of  this  pro- 
gram is  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  these 
whom  it  has  helped.  That  is  what  the 
poverty  program  is  all  about,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  extend  this  law  by  vot- 
ing for  H.R,  12321  without  any  crippling 
amendments. 

Mr,  HOWARD,  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  In  reply  to  a  question 
which  I  asked  a  few  moments  ago  of  a 
Member  in  the  well  concerning  the  Gov- 
ernor's veto,  he  stated  it  is  the  same 
in  both  bills.  Is  that  the  entire  story  con- 
cerning the  Governor's  veto? 

Mrs.  MINK.  No.  Under  the  present  law 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  the  power  to  override 
the  Governor's  veto.  However,  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  would  leave  the  abso- 
lute authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  our  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Scherle  > . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposed  substitute  has  been  called  a 
crippling  amendment — this  is  not  true 
and  everyone  knows  it.  OEXD  is  crippled 
but  the  damage  has  been  self-inflicted. 

The  "track  record"  of  OEO  makes  it 
crystal  clear  that  a  thorough  "shakeup" 
in  the  entire  structure  is  needed  sorely 
and  long  overdue.  The  bill  reported  out 
of  the  House  committee  recommends  no 
substantial  changes  in  the  operation  of 
the  current  scandal-ridden  poverty  pro- 
gram except  to  increase  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  historically  sqiian- 
dered. 

Since  its  inception  in  1964,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  spent  more 
than  $7.5  billion — with  a  crumb  of  this 
immense  sum  reaching  the  poor  but 
plenty  lining  the  pockets  of  the  self-ap- 
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pointed  do-gooders  appointed  to  admin- 
ister the  program  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  Congress  to  vote  additional 
billions  for  OEO  without  a  full  reorgan- 
ization I  hope  the  professional  poverty 
catvS  have  had  their  day — now  it  is  time 
for  the  poor 

The  proposal  for  another  study  to  pin- 
point OEO  shortcomings  is  futile  and 
repetitious 

There  have  been  studies  ealore  OEO 
Itself  has  spent  some  $30  million  on  sur- 
veys and  analyses  of  every  conceivable 
kind — wholly  to  no  avail  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  on  express  congres- 
sional orders,  made  an  exhaustive  study 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1  million  Its  188- 
paye  report  contained  numerous  con- 
structive recommendations  Nothing  has 
been  done  with  these  reports — ^except  to 
s'ather  dust"  in  the  offices  of  the  OEO 
lounges 

To  spend  more  money  and  time  on 
more  of  this  would  be  utterly  ridiculous 
What  IS  UTi^ently  needed  is  a  "top-to- 
bottom"  ftoosecleaning  forthwith  and 
implement  Basic  changes  in  concept  and 
administration. 

For  example,  there  is  a  particular 
county  in  Kentucky  consisting  of  42.000 
people.  They  have  a  federally  funded 
community  health  project.  This  single 
county  has  eight  health  clinics  The  OEO 
appropriation  for  that  county  is  $1,104.- 
000  The  cuunty  appropriation  in  that 
county  for  the  county  health  program  is 
$90,000  The  doctor  who  oversees  this 
program  draws  $18,000  a  year  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  county  He  also  draws,  if  he 
were  to  work  full  time,  approximately 
$1,600  a  month  administering  the  OEO 
health  program  But  .sadly  enough,  he 
spends  only  about  1  hour  a  day.  perhaps 
2  hours,  maybe  not  even  that  Aimo-^t 
$750,000  of  the  SI.  104. 000  Is  spent  for  ad- 
ministrative costs.  That  :s  totally  repre- 
hensible. It  IS  unbelievable  that  this 
amount  of  money  could  be  spent  for  ad- 
mmistrative  costs. 

Another  one  Some  $20,000  in  Federal 
funds  were  used  to  finance  a  fishing 
school  on  the  British  island  of  Bimini.  a 
frequent  watering  spot  for  one  of  our  col- 
leagues The  Caribbean  program  was 
staffed  by  two  British  fishermen  receiv- 
ing $100  and  $75  per  week,  the  class  con- 
sisted of  one  American  student.  Thou- 
sands were  spent  on  this  project 

In  New  Jersey  an  OEO  project  has  been 
purchasing  pornographic  books  to  al- 
legedly improve  the  reading  skills  of  the 
trainees.  Taxpayers  picked  up  the  $10,000 
tab  for  such  training  literature  as  "The 
French  Art  of  Love."  "Orgy  at  Madam 
Draculas."  and  The  Nude  Wore  Black  " 
It  appears  the  purchasing  agent  found 
"Wife  Swappers"  a  hot  item :  the  voucher 
listed  a  purch^e  of  25  copies  It  would  be 
possible  to  fill  a  room  full  of  file  cabinets 
concerning  abuses  in  the  present  poverty 
program. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Mary 
Thompson,  office  manager  of  the  anti- 
poverty  agency  and  a  former  inmate  at 
the  women's  reformatory  at  Rockwell 
City,  Iowa,  was  charged  January  1968, 
with  embezzlement  of  program  funds 
estimated  between  $5,000  and  $6,000  The 
director  said  Mrs.  Thompson  duped  him 
into  signing  blank  checks  which  she  then 
made  payable  to  herself. 


A  subsequent  audit  of  the  books  indi- 
cated faulty  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
that  went  beyond  Mrs  Thompson's  em- 
bezzlement Questioned  items  of  $1,606  In 
cash  and  $1,260  "m  kind  receipts"  could 
not  be  supported  by  documents 

The  present  Iowa  Slate  director  of 
OEO  Bob  T>-.son  was  appointed  by  Gov 
Bob  Ray  on  January-  16.  1969  Before  the 
ink  was  dry  on  ti\e  press  release  of  his 
appointment,  he  was  tliumbing  through 
the  technical  assistance  manuals  trying 
U:>  see  what  {ler.sonal  benefits  were  avail- 
able to  him  Mr  Robert  Ty.son  was  em- 
ployed in  the  district  office  of  an  Iowa 
Congressman  from  June  1  through  No- 
vember 30.  1968  T>'son  by  his  own  admis- 
sion stayed  in  Iowa  on  vacation  for  the 
next  month  and  a  half  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  temporary-  director. 

The  OEO  technical  assistance  manual 
states  that  moving  expenses  up  to  $1,000 
for  the  State  director  may  be  paid  by  tlie 
regional  office  to  move  household  go.ids 
if  that  director  does  not  reside  in  the 
community  where  he  is  to  be  employed 

I  a-sked  the  OEO  Kan.sas  City  office 
liow  they  could  justify  the  expenditure  to 
move  Mr  Tyson  s  household  goods  from 
McLean.  Va  .  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa  The 
regional  office's  letter  to  me  of  December 
5.  1969.  conceded  that  Mr  TN.son  was  a 
resident  of  Davenport.  Iowa,  for  almost 
6  monttis  prior  to  his  employment  as 
temporary  State  OEO  director,  but  stUl 
justified  the  expenditure. 

I  have  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  an  immediate  investigation  into 
whether  this  Is  proper 

The  letter  from  the  Kansas  City  office 
follows : 

Omce    ar    Economic    Opf^irtttnitt 

Kansas  Crrv    Mo  ,   December  5,  1969 
Hon    WrixiAM  J    Scherlx. 
House  of  Rpprpiien:a:it  PS. 
Was>iington.  DC 

DtAK  Bill  We  have  received  telephone 
communications  from  Mr  Pat  Breheny  of 
.vour  office  questioning  the  reimbursement 
for  moving  expenses  in  the  amount  of  $216  US 
to  Mr  Robert  F  T>-son  when  he  accepted 
an  appointment  by  Oovernor  Ray  of  Iowa 
as   the  State   Economic   Opportunity   Officer 

I'  was  Mr  Breheny  s  contention  that  Mr 
Tyson  was  not  entitled  to  this  reimburse- 
ment because  he  was  not  ,i  resident  of  Mc- 
Lean. Virginia  or  Washington.  D  C  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  We  contacted  .Mr 
Tyson  and  asked  him  to  send  us  a  letter 
.set'ing  lorth  the  chr.  nolopy  of  his  residency. 
with  dates  and  conditions  of  employment 
We  asiced  Mr  Tyson  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
It  he  would  furnish  your  office  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  and  he  cheerfully  agreed  to  do  so  I 
am  assuming  this  letter  has  reached  you 
and  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
It   in  light  of  the  question  raised 

.\  brief  history  of  this  request  and  Its  ac- 
tion by  this  office  is  in  order  On  February 
6.  1969.  we  received  a  request  from  Mr  A! 
Lothrop.  Plscitl  OfDcer  for  the  State  of  Iowa 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  for  permis- 
sion to  pay  the  .ictual  moving  costs  of  house- 
hold goods  u,  Mr  Ty«on  In  iiccord.ince  with 
CVP  Memo  23A  Part  B  Number  5  On  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1969.  Mr  W.i\ne  TTiomas.  Regional 
.^dmln^s^^ator  for  CVP  in  our  office.  wrot« 
Mr  Lo'hrop  grant  ing  permission  to  reim- 
burse 'he  actual  moving  expenses  for  Mr 
Tyson  EncUised  are  copies  of  this  correspond- 
ence ffr  your  Information 

No  further  Inquiry  was  made  concernlnK 
this  matter  until  .Mr  Breheny  raised  the 
questions  verbally  in  telephone  conserva- 
tions with  Mr    Wayne  Thomas  and  with  Mr 


William      Shovell.      my      Deputy      Regional 
Director 

Mr  Breheny  wM  Informed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
that  we  had  considered  this  an  authorized 
and  Justifiable  expense,  and  that  if  any  Ir- 
regularities did  in  fact  exist,  they  normally 
would  come  to  light  in  an  audit,  regularh 
conducted  by  the  State  .\udltors  Office  in 
Iowa  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  program 
year  m  which  the  expenditure  was  incurred 
The  time  for  this  audit  Is  not  yet  upon  us 
but  a  request  by  your  office  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  look  Into  tjils  matter  at  thh 
time  prior  to  the  period  it  normally  would 
be  subject  to  review 

We  have  reviewed  the  matter  quite 
thoroughly,  both  under  the  provisions  of 
CAP  .Memo  23A.  and  In  light  of  the  specific 
language  of  Technical  Assistance  Memo  26 
dated  October  31.  1966,  Subject:  Personnel 
Policies  and  Procedures  Mr  Breheny  has 
a  copy  i)f  this  memo  TTil.s  memo  contain^ 
a  specific  reference  in  Part  B,  page  3.  Item 
5.  which  states 

'%toi'tt:g  Co.ffs-  .^  jjrantee  may  apply  to  the 
OEO  Regional  Office  for  permission  to  pa\ 
the  actual  costs  of  moving  household  go«xl.< 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000.  for  .i  perso.". 
who  IS  hired  to  be  Staff  Director  or  Deputy 
Starr  Director  and  who  resides  outside  the 
community  where  he  is  to  work  " 

The  language  of  this  portion  is  f.iirly  clea.'- 
and  .specific  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  It  Is  a  general  attempt  to  es- 
tablish some  fairly  specific  ^roimd  rules  i  r 
guidelines  that  would  prevent  abuse  of  cer- 
tain practices  In  the  .irea  of  rccultlng  .ml 
hiring  of  personnel  by  grantees.  As  drafted 
It  generally  meets  the  purpose  for  which  r 
was  written,  however.  I'm  sure  you  reali.?(' 
that  no  guideline  c.in  Ije  drawn  which  wii: 
cover  every  possible  contingency  that  could 
arise  That  this  is  anticipated  Is  ovldenccci 
by  the  fact  that  Item  §  which  follows  th;> 
specific  quotation  provides  for  a  w.iiver  -sys- 
tem for  empl-iyoes  of  state  civil  service  i;v<- 
tems  or  other  merit  systems  that  mav  exi.-- 
m  agencies  receiving  funding  by  OEO  Sec- 
tion 6  .ilso  cont.iliis  waiver  procedures  .^  > 
that  a  college  or  university  m.iy  applv  lt~ 
customary  personnel  policies  and  procedures 
and  may  request  a  waiver  of  any  specific 
requirement  of  P.irt  B 

It  IS  .Lssumed  by  us  that  while  the  specific 
Instances  cited  provide  for  waivers,  they  are 
not  exclusive:  and  that  other  condition.^ 
might  be  considered  by  the  waiver  granting 
authority  that  are  consl.stent  with  State. 
University  or  general  prevailing  business 
practices  and  procedures  commonly  used 
when  recruiting  executive  personnel  Agaii;. 
safeguards  must  be  maintained  to  prevent 
abuse  of  this  procedure  It  is  our  feeling 
that  thf  circumstances  involving  .Mr  Tysons 
retmbu#ement  are  not  an  abuse,  but  are 
perfectly  wlthm  the  framework  and  spin" 
for  which  Technical  .^sslsuince  Memo  26  wa.< 
written 

.Mr  Tyson  has  Informed  us  that  he  re- 
mained .n  Congressman  Schwengels  payroll 
until  December  25.  1968  and  that  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  fxjsltlon  by  Gov- 
ernor Ray  on  the  rtav  he  took  office.  Jan- 
uary 16.  1969  The  longest  period  of  resi- 
dency while  he  was  In  the  state  of  Iowa, 
prior  to  his  resignation,  was  In  Davenport 
and  not  In  the  community  where  he  ulti- 
mttely  was  to  work  His  residency  In  Dav- 
enport. a:;d  place  of  employment  In  the  Con- 
gre.ssmans  Davenport  office,  was  for  the  pe- 
rl-jd  starting  June  i  through  November  30, 
after  which  time  he  was  on  var.uion  In 
Iowa  It  further  appears  only  logical  that 
the  intent  of  Item  5  of  Technical  .'V.sslsi- 
ance  Memo  26  clearly  was  designed  to  make 
provisions  for  the  household  goods  to  be 
moved  from  where  they  are  to  a  location 
where    the    stalf    person    Involved    lives 

It  l.s  our  feeling  that  the  request  for  re- 
imbursement was  properly  submitted  and 
that  reimbursement  by  the  grantee  was  per- 
fectly   proper    and    within    the    purpose    for 
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which  these  guiding  procedures  were  writ- 
ten. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  will  meet 
the  purposes  of  the  Inquiry  verbally  sub- 
mitted to  our  office  If  we  can  be  of  any 
further  service  to  you,  please  feel  free  to 
call  upon  VIS  at  any  time. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  and 
wishing  you  warmest  personal  regards,  I  re- 
main 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  L.  Shouell 
for 
Don  Thomason, 
Regional  Director. 

A  VISTA  volunteer  In  Iowa  wrote  and 
said  that  he  felt  many  of  the  OEO  pro- 
grams in  Iowa  should  be  reevaluated. 

The  volunteer  said: 

Because  I  am  sponsored  by  a  community 
action  program  I  can  well  understand  what 
you  mean  by  waste  as  I  have  unofficially  seen 
many  such  exploitations  of  the  poor  In  our 
area. 

A  newspaperman  in  Iowa  informed  me 
of  high  salaries  still  being  paid  to  profes- 
sional poverty  workers. 

It  has  been  estimated  nationally  that 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
money  going  to  community  action  pro- 
grams is  burned  up  in  admirUstrative 
costs.  This  compares  with  an  average 
administration  cost  in  a  State  welfare 
agency  of  between  7  and  8  percent 

The  Columbia.  Ohio,  Citizen  Journal 
summed  it  up  best  in  their  editorial  when 
they  said: 

Of  course  every  time  anyone  challenges 
the  OEO,  Its  rabid  backers  accuse  him  of 
picking  on  the  •poor."  But  a  bureaucracy 
which  fritters  away  much  of  its  money  on 
administrative  costs  cannot  be  of  much  help 
to  the  poor. 

We  hope  Congress  and  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration will  straighten  out  this  agency,  or 
find  a  better  way  of  doing  something  genu- 
inely useful  for  the  people  who  need  help. 

To  continue  this  multibillion-dollar 
program  without  major  constructive 
changes  would  be  a  fallacy  and  hoax— 
the  greatest  ever  perpetrated  against 
both  the  taxpayers  and  the  poor  of  Amer- 
ica. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  substitute 

<  Mr.  ■WHALEN  i  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ayres)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  i 

Mr.  •V\'HALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  ap- 
praisal of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, both  in  its  concept  and  broad 
front  of  activities,  convinces  me  that  this 
IS  an  agency  the  Government  and  the 
Nation  need.  I  have  been  Impressed  by 
the  significance  of  the  added  responsi- 
bilities allocated  to  the  agency  by  the 
President  and  the  progress  made  by  its 
director  in  tooling  up  with  improved  staff 
and  organizational  structure  to  fulfill 
those  responsibilities. 

Community  action— the  localized  im- 
plementation of  OEO  programs  through 
community  action  agencies— continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
most  valuable  aspects  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  regardless  of  er- 
rors and  false  starts  made  at  the  local 
level  of  activity  in  the  past.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  Director  Rumsfeld  has 
acted  to  correct  situations  that  gave  rise 
to  criticism  previously. 

OEO  headquarters  has  refused  to  re- 
fund  a    ntimber   of   community    action 
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agencies  and  local  delegate  agencies 
which  failed  to  perform  satisfactorily. 
Meanwhile,  a  review  of  all  community 
action  agencies  has  been  instituted  to 
evaluate  their  effectiveness.  A  special 
team  of  experts  was  put  to  work  review- 
ing grants  released  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  prior  to  the  close 
of  fiscal  year  1969. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  some  peo- 
ple, not  until  Director  Rumsfeld  assumed 
his  duties  had  regulations  been  issued  to 
enforce  the  section  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  which  limits  administra- 
tive costs  of  poverty  programs  to  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  total  costs.  Such 
regulations  have  now  been  issued.  Regu- 
lations have  also  been  issued  prohibiting 
local  agencies  from  using  Federal  funds 
to  pay  interest  on  borrowed  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  the  greatness  of  America,  the  dyna- 
mism of  this  country  and  its  unique 
sources  of  strength  derive  from  the  in- 
dividuality of  its  regions  and  localities. 
I  strongly  feel  that  the  peculiar,  local 
attributes  of  each  region.  State  and 
county  or  town  should  be  preserved  when 
those  native  characteristics  can  con- 
tribute to  our  total  capability.  For  this 
reason,  I  approve  the  measures  that 
build  in  to  the  controi  and  direction  of 
community  action  agencies  the  right  of 
local  people  to  make  plans  and  exercise 
local  authority.  At  the  same  time,  since 
their  operations  stem  from  Federal  fund- 
ing. I  also  deem  it  appropriate  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  main- 
tain and  exert  rights  of  supervision  over 
the  CAA's.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  that  new  regulations  will  tighten 
administrative  controls.  Improved  per- 
sonnel standards  and  practices  among 
grantee  organizations  will  likewise  be 
established. 

At  the  same  time,  plans  have  already 
been  instituted  for  spending  up  the  time 
for  processing  grants — in  line  with  the 
overall  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  increase  the  responsive- 
ness of  institutions  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor. 

These  are  all  indications  of  positive 
progress — progress  which  will  be  made 
much  more  significant  when  and  as  the 
bill  before  us  is  passed. 

(Mr.  ■WYATT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ayres)  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  'WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call 
upon  the  Members  of  the  House  to  de- 
feat the  crippling  amendment  to  OEOs 
legal  services  program  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  This  amendment,  condemned  by 
the  organized  bar  and  the  U.S.  Judicial 
Conference,  would  permit  line-item  veto 
power  by  a  Governor  as  a  response  to 
certain  tJTses  of  lawsuits,  even  though 
brought  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

'We  carmot  expect  low-income  citi- 
zens— or  any  American  for  that  mat- 
ter— to  respect  the  rule  of  law  if  we.  as 
public  officials,  sanction  political  inter- 
ference with  the  legal  process  and  en- 
courage political  retaliation  for  effective 
courtroom  advocacy.  Our  most  com- 
pelling task  is  to  insure  access  to  the 
legitimate  institutions  of  the  country 
for  the  perplexing  problems  of  the  poor. 


A  Murphy-type  amendment  would  have 
a  chilling  effect  upon  the  efforts  of  legal 
services  attorneys  to  provide  this  access. 
It  should  be  soundly  defeated. 

The  President's  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
recently  reminded  us  that  poor  people 
are  regularly  cheated,  mistreated,  and 
exploited  by  unscrupulous  merchants, 
loan  sharks,  landlords,  employers, 
unions — and,  yes,  even  by  some  public 
agencies.  The  antagonism  and  frustra- 
tion which  this  conduct  engenders 
plagues  every  street  in  America  today. 
Hence  our  choice:  do  we  channel  these 
grievances  into  the  legal  system  we  have 
developed  over  a  period  of  two  centuries 
for  the  express  purpose  of  resolving  con- 
flicts without  our  society,  or  do  we  slam 
the  courtroom  door  in  the  face  of  these 
citizens  and  invite  them  to  seek  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  outside  the  existing 
legal  process.  In  fact,  of  course,  there  is 
no  real  choice  here;  there  is  only  a  com- 
pelling obligation  to  make  our  legal  sys- 
tem accessible  to  these  pressing  needs. 

■We  cannot  move  toward  this  objective 
in  the  absence  of  a  vigorous  independent 
bar,  able  and  willing  to  assert  each  cli- 
ent's right  to  the  benefit  of  any  and 
every  remedy  and  defense  that  is  au- 
thorized by  the  law  of  land.  The  perni- 
cious effect  of  the  Senate  amendment  is 
to  divest  legal  service  attorneys  of  this 
essential  capability.  It  would  subvert  the 
historic  independence  of  the  bar  and  re- 
quire poverty  lawyers  to  practice  law  at 
the  sufferance  of  a  Governor.  It  would 
introduce  a  double  standard  of  profes- 
sional conduct  for  members  of  the  bar, 
imposing  political  restrictions  on  attor- 
neys representing  poor  people  that  are 
not  applied  to  those  with  wealthier  cli- 
ents and  less  controversial  issues.  The 
President's  National  Commission  spe- 
cifically stated: 

The  independence  of  Government-sup- 
ported programs  providing  legal  services  to 
the  poor  should  be  safeguarded  against  gov- 
ernmental intrusion  Into  the  selection  of 
the  types  of  cases  Government-financed  law- 
yers can  bring  on  behalf  of  their  indigent 
clients. 

As  Senator  Murphy  indicated  on  the 
floor  and  in  public  statements,  this  is 
precisely  what  his  amendment  seeks  to 
do. 

It  is  ironic  indeed  that  this  frontal  as- 
sault upon  the  legal  services  program 
should  occur  at  a  time  when  it  has  been 
proven  to  have  a  noticeable  impact  on 
the  problems  of  the  poor.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year,  legal  services  attorneys  han- 
dled about  610,000  cases.  Of  litigated 
cases,  they  won  favorable  decisions  for 
their  clients  in  approximately  70  per- 
cent and  negotiated  favorable  settle- 
ments in  an  additional  15  percent. 

This  is  a  record  that  belies  any  claim 
that  legal  services  are  not  needed  or  that 
they  are  wasteful.  Arbitrary  conduct  by 
welfare  agencies,  imfair  treatment  by 
landlords,  illegal  interest  rates  by  loan 
sharks,  discrimination  in  municipal  serv- 
ices, misrepresentation  by  merchants  and 
a  host  of  other  inaquities  are  the  daily 
fare  of  many  poor  people  in  this  coun- 
try, 'We  cannot  any  longer  fail  to  respond 
to  these  conditions,  or  simply  wish  them 
away,  A  viable  vigorous  legal  service  pro- 
gram is  an  essential  element  in  this  ad- 
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ministration's  response,  and  it  must  be 
protected  against  cnppling  amend- 
ments— not  just  the  Murphy  amendment, 
hut  any  other  proposal  to  temper  or  cir- 
cumscribe the  activities  of  legal  services 
attorneys. 

Murphy-type  amendments  represent  a 
lamentable  tendency  to  confuse  the  legal 
services  attorneys  who  air  problems  of 
the   poor   in   court,    with   the   problems 
themselves.  This  is  folly    Legal  services 
attorneys  did  not.  for  example,  create  the 
desire  of  farmworkers  for  toilet  facilities 
in  the  fields  they  work,  or  for  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  housing  they  occupy 
Nor  are  legal  services  attorneys  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  tx)  many  growers 
fail    to    provide    these    facilities — even 
though  they  are  required  by  law.  Are  we 
to  punish  legal  services  for  successfully 
pressing   these   and   similar   complaints 
brought  by  poor  people  which  seek  to  re- 
quire other  citizens  to  obey  the  law^  To 
do   so   would   be   cynical,   and   make   a 
mockery  of- the  claim  that  we  seek  to 
advance  the  -nile  of  law  m  this  country 
Portunateb'.  vast  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans have  expressed  to  us  their  dismay 
at  the  prospect  of  amendments  to  limit 
legal  services,  and  conveyed  their  strong 
support  for  the  program   The  Governor 
of   my  own  State,   the  Honorable  Tom 
McCall.    has    condemned    the    Murphy 
amendment,    notmg    that    even    though 
Government   officials   may    'be  discom- 
forted on  occasion"  by  vexing  suits,  "it  is 
a  healthy  thing  for  public  officials  to  be 
required  to  face  these  tests,  and  it  is  an 
unhealthy  attitude  on  their  part  to  seek 
tj   prevent   impecuniou-.   litigants   from 
havmg  their  day  in  court   "  I  am  advised 
that    five    other    Governors,    from    the 
States  of  Massachusetts  Maine.  New  Jer- 
sey, Rhode  Island  and  Washington  have 
also  publicly  announced  their  opposition 
n  Murphy-type  amendments 

They  are  in  good  company  The  list  of 
opponents  to  the  Murphy  amendment 
and  supporters  of  lega!  services  reads  like 
a  Who's  Who  It  includes  the  deans  of 
84  of  the  Nation's  best  law  schools  and 
more  than  11  000  law  >tudents.  the  U  S 
Civil  Rights  Commis^sion,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Nat'onal  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  the  U  S  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
the  US  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association,  over  a  dozen  State 
bar  associat'ons  and  countless  local  and 
regional  organizations. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
consider  the  groundswell  of  support  for 
legal  service-,  from  all  across  the  country-, 
and  to  resist  any  effort  to  circumscribe 
the  efforts  of  these  lawyers  to  provide 
equal  justice  for  the  Nafon's  poor 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  'Vork   '  Mr    Scheuer  > 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Chairman,  it  is 
Highly  enlightening  to  me,  in  the  face 
of  the  proposed  Republican  substitute, 
to  see  various  Members  on  the  Republi- 
can side  who  support  particular  elements 
of  the  poverty  program  cross  the  center 
aisle  and  ask  us  on  the  Democratic  side 
whether  we  would  not  support  amend- 
ments excluding  their  cherished  individ- 
ual programs  from  the  dead  hand  effect 
of  the  Republican  alternative. 


It  makes  me  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  our  Republican  colleagues  have 
come  here  to  praise  Caesar  or  to  bury 
him.  If  the  substitute  offered  by  the  Re- 
publicans makes  sense,  if  it  provides  some 
element  of  needed  State  uutiative  Why 
is  It  not  good  for  the  particular  program 
they  happen  to  support?  Why  is  not 
sauce  for  the  goose  also  sauce  for  the 
gander?  If  the  Republican  substitute  is 
good  medicine  for  the  poverty  program 
as  a  whole,  why  is  it  apparently  such 
poison  for  popular  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram, like  Headstart.  VISTA,  family 
planmng  services,  et  cetera "> 

I  suggest,  Mr  Chairman,  that  the  evi- 
dence is  mescapable  that  our  colleagues 
from  both  parties  who  support  this  alter- 
native know  perfectly  well  that  the  dead 
hand  of  the  Governors  and  the  rural- 
oriented  State  legislatures  are  going  to 
be  the  coup  de  grace  of  the  poverty 
program. 

When  the  poverty  program  was  passed 
5  years  ago  the  basic  purpose  was  to 
provide  new  thrust,  new  initiatives,  ad- 
venture, some  new  approaches  to  creat- 
ing public  service  programs  in  education, 
health,  welfare,  job  training,  and  employ- 
ment that  were  more  relevant,  and  more 
sensitive  to  the  special  needs  of  the  poor. 
If  we  are  going  to  hand  back  to  the 
rural-oriented  Governors  mansions  and 
State  legisatures  total  control  over  pov- 
erty, we  miKht  as  well  bite  that  bullet 
and  wind  it  up  now 

Mr  Chairman,  we  know  what  the  ef- 
fects will  be  We  have  had  in  recent 
months  statements  by  the  Amencan 
Municipal  Association  representing  the 
mayors,  by  the  U  S  Conference  of  May- 
ors, and  by  individual  mayors  protesting 
bitterly  against  the  misapplication  by  the 
Governors  offices  of  funds  that  should 
have  been  made  available  to  cities  under 
the  Safe  Street  Act 

It  is  in  the  cities  of  our  Nation  where 
violent  personal  crime  has  its  most  dev- 
asUtmg  effect,  predator>-  crime  that  is 
terrorizing  people  and  inspirmg  fear  and 
desperation  in  urban  neighborhoods 
across  tne  countrv 

Yet  mayors  are  coming  down  here  by 
the  hundreds,  protesting,  and  their  or- 
tranizations  have  spoken  out  bitterly,  that 
the  Governors,  instead  of  rifling  in  on 
the  problem  of  crime  where  it  ls.  in  the 
cities  with  a  high-powered  rifle  and  an 
8-power  scope — have  preferred  to  use 
the  shotgun  approach,  scatter  these 
precious  resources  under  the  Safe  Streets 
Act.  all  over  the  suburban  and  rural 
landscape  where  the  problems  of  crime 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  dtsperate 
urgency  of  crime  in  our  cities. 

If  the  Cfovemors  and  the  State  legis- 
lators will  not  help  the  cities  improve 
their  law  enforcement  systems  with 
available  Federal  funds,  how  In  the 
world  can  we  sit  here  and  honestly  tell 
the  American  people  that  the  Governors 
and  their  rurally  oriented  legislators  are 
going  to  deal  more  fairly  with  cities  on 
the  sensitive  and  controversial  problems 
of  urban  poverty 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  question  that  has  been 
of  great  concern  to  me  in  my  district, 
and  that  is  the  harsh  application  of 
the   means    test    to   individual   families 


living  In  a  poverty  area  served  by  a  com- 
munity-based health  service  center.  Let 
me  explain. 

The  poverty  legislation  has  made  pos- 
sible a  fundamental  change  in  the  phi- 
losophy and  organization  of  health  serv- 
ices. Instead  of  "chanty  "  of  the  poor, 
medical  care  would  be  theirs  by  right. 
Instead  of  the  hospital  clinic,  the  "neigh- 
borhood health  center "  would  be  the 
source  of  care.  Instead  of  crisis  medical 
care,  continuous,  high  quality,  compre- 
hensive, and  above  all.  dignified  medical 
and  social  care  would  be  provided. 

These  centers  were  to  be  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  theory,  the  neighborhood's 
health  center.  Each  center  would  be  lo- 
cated in.  and  limit  its  service  to.  a  well- 
defined  community.  By  limiting  the 
number  of  potential  patients  in  this  way, 
comprehensive  and  preventive  care  could 
become  a  reality.  To  insure  the  center's 
responsiveness  to  the  community,  four 
things  were  to  be  done.  First,  commu- 
nity residents  would  be  hired  or  trained 
to  fill  jobs  m  the  center,  both  in  the 
provision  of  care  and  in  administration. 
Second,  a  community  advisory  board 
made  up  of  elected  community  repre- 
sentatives would  take  an  active  part  in 
setting  the  policies  of  the  center.  Third, 
besides  medical  care,  other  social  serv- 
ices such  as  job  training  and  legal  as- 
sistance would  be  provided.  And  finally, 
and  most  importantly,  the  only  require- 
ment for  free  care  at  the  center  would 
t>e  residence  within  the  community 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this:  first,  it 
would  remove  an  important  barrier  to 
care,  and  second,  it  would  not  divide  the 
community  along  financial,  and  there- 
fore class.  lines. 

The  Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr , 
Health  Center — MLK — is  <jne  of  these 
GEO  centers.  It  opened  In  1966  to  serve 
a  low-mcome  area  in  the  south  Bronx, 
the  neighborhood  I  represent.  While  it 
is  difficult  to  measure  results  after  so 
short  a  period,  some  Indications  of  sijc- 
cess  are  available. 

More  than  half  of  the  families  of  the 
area,  about  28.000  people,  are  registered 
at  the  center,  making  it  the  largest  par- 
ticipant organization  in  its  community 

More  than  300  community  residents 
have  been  trained  at  the  center  and 
placed  in  jobs  in  the  center  or  in  other 
health  agencies  Many  residents  have 
also  been  hired  directly  into  jobs  in  the 
center 

An  advisory  board  mcule  up  of  21 
elected  community  residents  has  been 
formed  and  is  now  taking  an  active  part 
in  setting  the  policies  of  the  center. 

The  health  advocacy  department  has 
provided  advice  and  assistance  In  help- 
ing community  residents  secure  their 
legal   rights. 

While  research  Is  still  being  done  on 
how  best  to  measure  the  center's  effect 
on  the  health  status  of  the  community, 
one  index,  infant  mortality,  may  be  in- 
dicative In  1967  the  Infant  mortality 
rate  of  the  community  ranged  from  19  4 
to  41  per  thousand,  depending  on  the 
area  of  the  community  in  which  the 
mother  lived.  Now.  amon«  mothers  who 
have  received  prenatal  care  at  the  cen- 
ter, the  infant  mortality  rate  is  only  4 
per  thousand. 
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These  successes  are  clear  evidence  of 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  behind 
the  original  GEO  program.  After  dec- 
ades of  failure  in  providing  medical  care 
as  charity,  the  provision  of  care  as  a 
right  has  proven  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  successes  are  now 
being  threatened.  In  1967  Congress 
amended  the  original  GEO  legislation. 
This  amendment  required  all  centers  to 
make  a  determination  of  eligibility  with 
their  patients,  but  it  did  not  explicitly  re- 
quire any  particular  form  of  eligibility 
test.  The  GEO  general  counsel,  however, 
is  now  requiring  all  centers  to  imple- 
ment a  means  test,  and  to  charge  a  fee 
for  service  to  all  people  with  Incomes 
above  the  State  medicaid  guidelines. 

The  implementation  of  a  means  test 
and  fee  schedule  is  a  complete  betrayal 
of  the  principles  behind  the  Intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  GEO  legisla- 
tion, and  a  return  to  the  charity  con- 
cept of  medical  care.  Gnce  such  a  be- 
trayal is  implemented,  the  successes  of 
the  progrsun  will  be  lost. 

All  GEO  centers  have  fought  the  im- 
plementation of  a  means  test  and  fee 
schedule,  however,  one  by  one,  they  have 
all  capitulated. 

The  primary  objection  of  the  center 
against  the  means  test  is  that  it  forces 
the  Renter  to  humiliate  its  patients.  Any 
per^n  forced  to  submit  to  a  means  test 
is  well  aware  that  the  care  he  receives 
is  not  being  provided  to  him  as  his  right, 
but  through  the  benevolence,  the  no- 
blesse oblige,  of  more  deserving  citizens. 
It  makes  it  explicitly  clear  that  if  he 
wants  medical  care  he  must  prove,  to  the 
administrators'  satisfaction,  that  he  Is 
poor  enough,  by  the  administrators' 
standards,  to  receive  free  medical  care. 
No  matter  how  carefully  worded,  no 
matter  how  conscientiously  administered, 
a  means  test  remains  a  means  test,  an 
affront  to  the  dignity  of  the  patient. 

The  second  objection  is  to  the  effective 
abandonment  of  the  "neighborhood 
iiealth  center"  concept  that  all  residents 
be  treated  equally.  This  principle  would 
be  violated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
means  test  and  fee  schedule. 

The  introduction  of  a  means  test  and 
fee  schedule  will  force  the  center  to  di- 
vide the  community  arbitrarily  into  two 
groups,  those  who  pay  and  those  who  do 
not.  Gnce  this  is  done  the  center  will  no 
longer  provide  equal  care  to  all  patients. 
The  impossibility  of  separate  but  equal 
care  has  been  documented  time  and  time 
again.  Gnce  distinctions  are  made  be- 
tween classes  of  patients,  separate  classes 
of  medical  care  arise.  A  "neighborhood 
health  center  "  has  no  mystical  aura  that 
can  prevent  this.  It  can  only  be  prevented 
by  not  making  such  distinctions. 

The  third  objection  of  the  center  is  re- 
lated to  recent  changes  in  medicaid. 
When  the  center  first  began  operation, 
the  majority  of  community  residents  had 
incomes  lower  than  the  State  medicaid 
poverty  guidelines,  and  had  the  choice 
of  receiving  free  medical  care  from  the 
center  or  from  other  sources.  These  con- 
ditions have  now  changed.  Many  more 
community  residents  have  Incomes  above 
the  State  guidelines.  This,  of  course.  Is 
not  because  their  Incomes  rose,  but  be- 


cause the  gtildelines  were  lowered,  and 
in  no  way  does  this  Indicate  any  increase 
in  the  buying  power  of  the  community 
for  health  services.  The  near  poor,  as 
well  as  the  poor,  still  find  adequate 
health  services  too  expensive  to  buy  on 
the  open  market.  They  would  be  forced 
to  use  the  center,  with  its  new  fee  sched- 
ule, as  their  primary  source  of  care. 
Thus,  the  net  effect  would  be  to  make 
medical  care  more  expensive  for  the 
near-poor,  without  giving  them  any  new 
services. 

The  fourth  objection  of  the  center  is 
directed  against  the  great  inequities  in 
the  availability  of  care  that  would  be 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  means 
test  and  fee  schedule.  For  example,  under 
the  grant  conditions  the  center  has 
received  from  GEG.  free  medical  care 
could  still  be  provided  to  families  living 
in  the  low-income  housing  projects 
within  the  area,  even  though  their  in- 
comes are  above  the  medicaid  guidelines. 
However,  the  center  could  not  provide 
free  care  to  families  with  the  same  in- 
comes and  who  are  eligible  to  live  in  the 
projects,  but  who  are  not  actually  living 
in  them.  Most  of  these  families  live  in  the 
tenement  section  of  the  area  which  has  a 
significantly  higher  infant  mortality  rate 
than  the  housing  projects,  and  who  pay 
much  more  rent  for  slum  quarters  than 
families  in  the  housing  projects  pay  for 
their  far  superior  accomodations.  These 
are  the  very  families  who  most  need  free 
medical  care. 

The  final  objection  stems  from  the  lack 
of  any  substantial  financial  benefit  that 
would  come  from  the  introduction  of  a 
fee  schedule,  as  indicated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  other  local  hospitals  in  the  area, 
the  GEO  guidelines,  and  the  center's  own 
fee  schedule  proposal.  The  center  has 
estimated  that  after  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion, the  center  would  only  collect  $22,500 
per  year  toward  an  annual  budget  of  $6.5 
million.  Such  an  insignificant  revenue 
makes  it  clear  that  the  basic  effect  of  a 
means  test,  like  the  poor  laws  from 
which  it  sprang,  is  only  to  humiliate  the 
recipient  of  care. 

Should  the  means  test  and  fee  sched- 
ule be  Implemented,  the  effect  on  the 
operation  of  the  center  is  easy  to  predict. 
The  humiliation  of  the  means  test,  the 
hostility  engendered  by  the  betrayal  of 
the  original  promises,  and  the  inequities 
in  charges,  will  cause  many  to  stay  away 
from  the  cent^.  Many  of  the  near-poor 
residents  of  the  community,  who  have 
often  acted  as  important  trend  setters, 
will  no  longer  come  to  the  center;  they 
will  find  the  charges  too  expensive.  The 
inevitable  cycle  which  has  caused  "care 
for  the  poor"  to  become  "poor  care"  will 
again  be  set  in  motion.  The  bright 
promise  of  medical  care  as  a  right  for  all 
will  again  be  eclipsed  by  the  return  to 
the  medieval  concept  of  charity  care  for 
the  poor. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Senate 
has  considered  this  problem,  and  has  ex- 
pressed itself  unmistakably  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  page  25  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  report  on  the  GEG  bill  of  Oc- 
tober 10  and  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 


the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  if 
its  language  is  not  in  truth  likewise  the 
intent  of  the  House? 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  provided  that  health  services  funded 
by  OEO  grants  are  to  be  made  readily  acces- 
alblo  to  low -Income  residents  of  poverty 
areaa.  That  language  should  not  be  construed 
to  exclude  residents  of  the  area  who  have 
need  of  such  assistance  even  though  their 
Incomes  are  not  below  the  poverty  level.  In 
determining  the  location  of  such  senices, 
primary  concern  must  be  given  to  providing 
ready  access  in  such  services  for  those  who 
are  poor,  but  individual  ellglbUlty  for  such 
services  should  not  be  restricted  by  a  strict 
means  test. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  was  the  intent  in 
1967,  and  in  the  future  GEG  adminis- 
trators should  follow  that  Intent.  We 
never  intended  that  persons  in  need  of 
health  services  who  live  in  a  poverty  area 
be  denied  such  services  solely  because 
their  incomes  exceed  the  poverty  level. 
Mr,   SCHEUER.   That   is   the   intent, 
then,  of  Congress, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  5  minutes  remaining  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ghlo  (Mr.  Stokes)  . 

Mr.  STGKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  passage  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  Like  virtually  every  other  M«n- 
ber  of  this  body,  there  are  chang^^ 
•  would  like  to  have  seen  made.  In  fact^ 
some  time  ago  I  introduced  my  own  pov- 
erty bill — H.R.  14502 — with  24  cosponsors 
which  would  have  added  over  $250  mil- 
lion in  earmarked  authorizations  for  this 
fiscal  year,  over  $700  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  and  would  have  provided  for 
numerous  substantive  changes.  Neverthe- 
less, when  substantial  increases  were 
added  in  committee  for  the  New  Careers, 
Headstart,  and  emergency  food  and  med- 
ical services  programs,  I  did  not  press 
further  for  ray  own  legislation. 

In  regard  to  the  committee  action,  I 
would  like  to  add  two  points.  First.  I 
would  like  to  commend  in  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  the  work  of  my  distinguished 
chairman  on  this  bill.  Those  of  us  vitally 
interested  in  a  meaningful  poverty  pro- 
gram know  the  great  lengths  to  which 
our  chairman  went  in  an  attempt  to 
preserve  the  basic  integrity  of  this  legis- 
lation. Whatever  happens  to  this  bill  we 
should  all  be  proud  of  the  job  he  has 
done.  Second,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
regret  that  some  members  of  our  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  bypass  the  committee 
with  their  suggested  amendments  and 
bring  them  up  directly  on  the  floor.  Those 
of    us   interested   in   strengthening   the 
bill  were  willing  to  hear  the  comments 
and  face  the  judgment  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  committee,  and  I 
only  think  it  would  have  only  been  fair 
for  those  wishing  to  dilute  the  bill  to 
have  done  likewise.  'While  I  in  no  way 
doubt  that  my  committee  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  offering 
their  amendments  in  what  they  perceive 
as  the  best  interests  of  GEG,  neverthe- 
less. I  cannot  believe  that  their  sugges- 
tions would  not  have  benefited  from  com- 
mittee consideration. 

Now  I  would  just  like  to  comment  on 
two  programs  a^  GEO  In  which  I  have  a 
particular  intertest. 
The  first  is  the  legal  services  program. 
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Within  just  3  years.  USP  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  of 
OEX>'s  programs  During  the  past  fiscal 
year,  over  1.800  legal  services  lawyers 
handled  over  610.000  civil  cases  for  those 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  without 
legal  redress  The  money  it  has  returned 
to  the  poor  In  winning  70  percent  of 
those  cases  has  exceeded  the  cost  of  the 
program  manyfold.  Moreover.  LSP  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  young, 
socially  conscious  lawyers  now  emerging 
from  our  Nations  law  schools  Their 
highly  successful  Reginald  Heber  Smith 
fellowship  program  has  been  virtually 
crushed  with  lop-caliber  applicants  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years. 

This  success  has  been  possible  chiefly 
because  the  lawyers  in  the  850  legal  serv- 
ices G.r.ces  have  not  only  understood  and 
sympathized  with  the  legal  problems  of 
the  poor,  but  because  they  ha'.e  been  af- 
forded that  flexibility  of  professional 
judgment  in  litigating  their  cases  that  is 
required  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion canon^.pf  ethics.  It  Ls  my  under- 
standing that  .several  amendments  will 
be  offered  to  thus  bill  which  would  result 
in  limiting  that  flexibility 

I  would  implore  my  colleagues  to  heed 
the  advice  of  the  ABA.  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Violence,  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Federal  Court  Judges,  and 
reject  these  attempts,  and  remind  them 
of  the  words  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy : 

Those  who  make  peaceful  change  impos- 
sible, make  violent  chanj^e  inevitable 

The  other  OEO  program  which  I  un- 
derstand IS  to  come  under  attack  is  the 
economic  development  section  Accept- 
ance of  any  of  these  amendments  would 
be  equally  unwise  President  Nixon  re- 
flected his  confidence  m  this  program 
earlier  in  the  year  when  he  transferred 
administration  of  all  title  I-D  develop- 
ment funds  from  the  Labor.  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture  Department's  to  OEO. 
He  also  recommended  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  funding.  It  is  understandable 
why  the  President  did  this,  for  the  OEO 
economic  development  program  is  prob- 
ably the  ultimate  manifestation  of  the 
basic  underlying  philosophy  of  the  pov- 
erty program — helping  people  help  them- 
selves. 

The  impact  of  the  program  is  well 
known  to  me.  aince  one  of  the  first  and 
lamest  economic  development  grants  was 
made  to  the  Hou^h  Development  Corp.  m 
Cleveland.  Since  that  grant  was  made 
in  the  spring  of  1968.  Hough  Develop- 
ment liai.  become  a  nationwide  example 
of  inmonty  enterprise  at  its  best,  and 
.serves  as  a  model  for  the  prollferatin'-: 
number  of  community  development  cor- 
porations throughout  the  Nation  More 
importantly.  HDC  and  the  multi-faceted 
businesses  it  is  developing  in  Cleveland 
inner  city  is  a  symbol  of  hope  to  the 
many  hundreds  of  re.sidents  of  that  area 
who  had  beyun  to  lose  faith  in  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  poor  in  our  affluent  society. 
This  hope  can  be.  and  is  being,  repli- 
cated in  urban  areas  all  across  the  coun- 
try But  it  cannot  be  done  if  the  '"iinds 
of  crippling  amendments  I  have  heard 
discu:.;sed  become  law.  They  must  be  de- 
feated— not  to  do  so  would  be  more  than 


unfortunate,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
this  Nation 

Mr  HANNA  Mr  Chairman,  in  1964 
we  committed  our  national  resources  to 
the  fight  against  poverty  I  doubt  if 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  was  naive  enough 
to  believe  it  could  be  accomplished 
quickly  or  without  controversy  We  per- 
haps have  had  too  much  of  the  latter. 
And  for  some  I  am  certain  the  program 
has  moved  too  quicklv.  while  others  will 
maintain  it  has  hardly  moved  at  all 

I  personally  believe  that  the  program 
has  made  .substantial  progress.  In  my 
own  area,  and  throughout  tlie  Nation, 
millions  of  disadvantaged  Americans 
have  been  serviced,  and  have  had  a 
chance  to  participate  in  a  system  for- 
merly cold  and  remote.  Although  some  of 
the  programs  have  been  failures  more 
have  succeede-d. 

Headstart  has  had  a  demonstrated  im- 
pact in  almost  every  .section  of  the  coun- 
try Upward  Bound  has  tjiven  opportu- 
nity and  hope  to  thousands  of  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  Operation  Main- 
stream and  New  Careers  have  proven  to 
be  two  of  the  most  effective  job  training 
programs  being  offered.  The  emergency 
food  and  clothinn  programs  have  been  of 
direct  aid  to  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. The  community  action  program, 
often  controversial,  has  nevertheless 
had  a  ptisitive  impact  Hundreds  of 
imamnative  and  imixjrtant  programs  are 
being  run  at  CAP  neighborhood  centers 
Lan'-,'uace  labs,  teen  centers,  recreational 
facilities,  baby  care,  budget  planning  are 
just  a  few  of  the  positive  efforts  now 
beinu  earned  on. 

The  legal  sen'ices  provided  through 
the  OEO  have  written  a  new  chapter  m 
the  Amencan  attempt  to  obtain  'jus- 
tice for  all.  ■  P^or  many  Americans,  the 
exercise  of  their  legal  rights,  or  even  the 
protection  of  those  lights,  was  little 
more  than  middle  cla&s  rhetoric.  To  the 
poor,  justice  was  a  rare  commodity  that 
could  only  be  purchased  at  premium 
pnces.  It  was  never  available  when  they 
were  being  exploited,  and  .seemed  to 
always  protect  the  perpetrators  of  the 
exploitation. 

We  all  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
this  situation  has  started  to  change. 
The  poor  are  learmng  that  justice  can 
be  applied  equally  The  tact  that  the 
poor  have  rights  and  can  now  exercise 
them  has  angered  some  This  was  to  be 
expected  If  it  did  not  happen  the  pro- 
gram would  be  worthless 

Now.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be 
characterized  as  looking  at  the  war  on 
poverty  throui^h  rosi'-colorcd  glasses. 
The  program  has  .serious  difficulties. 
Some  preconceived  concepts  were  Im- 
possible to  implement.  There  has  been 
scandal  misappropriations,  and  mal- 
feasance Unfortunately,  human  insti- 
tutions cannot  b«'  jierfoctly  insulated 
from  hiunan  frailties 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  shown  itself  particularly  vulnerable 
to  these  problems.  Perhaps  because  so 
much  was  exin-cted  .so  quickly,  and  per- 
haps because  there  is  so  little  real 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  some  projects  easily  fell 
prey  to  corrupt  and  highly  questionable 
practices.  No  one  should  tiave  to  justify 


or  defend  this.  It  is  Indefensible  and 
where  perpetrated,  must  be  stopped.  But 
these  instances  should  not  be  exploited 
and  used  as  the  handmaiden  to  disman- 
tle and  destroy  an  immensely  valuable 
and  successful  program. 

Born  In  fanfare  and  controversy,  this 
program,  almost  more  than  any  other 
Government  effort,  has  operated  in  the 
public  glare.  Constant  media  exposure  to 
every  controversy  has  made  the  very- 
image  of  OEO  controversial.  The  contro- 
versy never  abates,  the  heat  never  sub- 
sides, and  as  a  result  an  accurate  perspec- 
tive of  the  program  rarely  if  ever 
emerges. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  .saddest  fact  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  Hardly  anyone  can  dis- 
cuss It  dispassionately  For  many,  its 
image  has  been  reduced  to  scandalous 
giveaway  boondoggle.  And  for  many 
others.  It  is  the  passionate  savior  of  the 
downtrodden.  For  some  it  is  a  political 
instrument  to  obtain  power  or  to  keep 
others  from  obtaining  it. 

All  who  fall  into  those  just  mentioned 
categories  are  wrong.  The  Economic  Op- 
portunities Act  is  an  honest  commitment 
of  our  national  resources  to  the  challenge 
of  overcoming  the  blmht  of  poverty  in 
the  world's  richest  nation.  Because  we 
neglected  this  problem  for  so  long,  we 
are  now  i,'ropini;  with  various  methods  to 
funnel  those  resources  to  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good.  "Groping"  is  the  proper 
word.  We  are  not  entirely  sure  how  to  do 
It — but  we  are  commited  to  eliminating: 
poverty.  And  while  some  of  our  groping 
has  been  misdirected,  most  of  our  efforts 
have  had  a  meaningful  impact. 

The  program  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. There  will  be  mistakes  In  the  fu- 
ture as  there  have  been  in  the  past.  There 
will  continue  to  be  controversy.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  accomplishments  will  out- 
weigh both  the  mistakes  and  the  contro- 
versy. It  is  with  these  accomplishments 
and  what  is  yet  to  be  accomplished  that 
we  must  concern  ourselves. 

Unfortunately,  many  in  this  Chamber 
are  more  concerned  with  the  false  images 
of  the  program  than  with  lUs  substance. 
And  in  an  attempt  to  deal  only  with  the 
image  they  will  sacrifice  the  substance. 

Two  crippling  amendments  will  be  in- 
troduced. Both  amendments  dismantle 
the  .structure  and  essence  of  the  EOA. 

By  far  the  most  dangerous  amend- 
ment will  be  the  one  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  iMrs.  Green  ' 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  •  Mr. 
QuiE  I  Their  amendment  will  effectively 
destroy  the  central  thrust  of  the  OEO 
and  create  50  State  programs  of  dubious 
value.  Their  amendment  would  guaran- 
tee that  resources  would  not  be  funneleci 
to  where  they  are  needed  and  insure  that 
every  State  would  only  be  able  to  do  a- 
little  as  possible. 

If  the  amendment  passes,  there  would 
no  longer  be  a  national  program.  About 
the  only  function  left  to  the  Director  of 
OEO  wii'  be  to  defend  himself  in  court 
against  lawsuits  filed  by  the  various 
States  if  he  dares  disapprove  of  then- 
programs. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  vital 
elements  of  the  present  program  is  its 
ability  to  muster  and  concentrate  na- 
tional resources  where  they  are  critically 
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needed.  When  you  have  limited  resources 
that  must  be  applied  to  a  massive  prob- 
lem, it  IS  essential  that  a  central  author- 
ity have  the  ability  to  act.  This  ability  to 
act  will  be  crushed  by  the  Green-Quie 
amendment. 

We  can  look  forward  to  the  program 
moving  in  50  different  directions  if  the 
amendment  passes.  States  that  do  not 
have  sophisticated  machinery  to  imple- 
ment a  program  will  require  their  poor 
to  remain  in  limbo  imtil  they  get  around 
to  establishing  the  necessary  institutions. 
Programs  will  be  completely  subject  to 
the  ever-changing  whims  of  50  different 
administrations.  National  purpose,  direc- 
tion, and  commitment  will  dwindle  as 
each  State  program  becomes  increas- 
ingly embroiled  in  the  vagaries  of  local 
politics. 

What  is  so  ironic  about  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time  is  that  the  Director  of 
OEO  has  specifically  outlined  15  steps 
to  strengthen  the  State  role  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  President's  Director  offers 
a  reasonable  and  working  partnership 
with  the  States.  Tlie  Green-Quie  amend- 
ment destroys  the  partnership  relation. 
A  second  amendment,  equally  as  oner- 
ous, is  slated  for  introduction.  The  Mur- 
phy amendment  w-ould  permit  State  Gov- 
ci-nors  to  veto  any  legal  service  program 
funded  in  his  State.  E^very  lawyer  should 
realize  the  implication  of  this.  It  po- 
liticizes the  lawyer-client  relationship.  It 
l)ermits  the  Governor  to  decide  whether 
certain  suits  should  be  undertaken  or 
quashed.  It  completely  distorts  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  administration  of  the  law. 
.\i\  arbitrarj-  Governor  could  easily  uti- 
lize this  tool  for  his  own  pohtical 
•nirposes. 

Almost  every  legal  expert  with  a  con- 
science has  voiced  his  opposition  to  this 
ill-conceived  and  dangerous  amendment. 
Virtually  every-  law  school  dean  and  pro- 
fessor in  my  area  has  written  asking 
me  to  vote  against  this  amendment.  My 
mail  has  been  filled  with  warnings  from 
leading  attorneys  throughout  the  State 
of  California  about  the  very  real  dangers 
of  the  Murphy  amendment.  The  House 
must  reject  this  pitiful  attempt  to  sub- 
ject the  legal  rights  of  the  poor  to  the 
whims  of  the  politicians.  It  is  uncon- 
.^cionable. 

These  two  amendments,  taken  to- 
•eiher,  represent  the  most^-«erious  chal- 
lencie  to  our  commitment  to  eradicate 
IJoverty  since  the  program  was  initiated 
:n  1964.  If  they  pass,  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  program.  We  will  go  through  the 
motions,  but  the  heart  and  substance  will 
no  longer  exist. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  tear  down  the 
program  when  it  is  operating  success- 
fully. Such  wasteful  and  callous  destruc- 
tion will  not  enhance  one  bit  our  ability 
to  overcome  poverty.  But  it  will  do  tre- 
mendous damage.  The  very  tenuous  and 
delicate  confidences  created  in  these  past 
S  years  between  an  affluent  establishment 
and  the  alienated  and  discontented  poor 
will  be  irreparably  damaged.  The  waste 
in  resources  and  successfully  operating 
organizations  will  be  far  more  costly  than 
any  promised  economies  resulting  from 
such  changes. 

I  have  been  terribly  disappointed  with 
the  White  House  vacillating  leadership 


on  this  issue.  The  President  proposed  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  program  as  it 
is— but  has  yet  to  insist  that  his  legisla- 
tive leadership  adopt  his  position.  If  any- 
thing, he  has  avoided  supporting  his  ad- 
ministration's position. 

There  is  no  question  about  my  stand. 
I  support  the  President's  request  to  ex- 
tend the  EXDA  for  2  years  without  major 
changes.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  as 
it  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
asked  here  to  choose  between  Federal 
control  and  State  control  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  programs.  As 
one  who  believes,  in  general,  that  the 
necessary  functions  of  government  are 
best  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  peo- 
ple, I  would  normally  find  no  difficulty 
in  making  this  choice.  I  would  vote  for 
State  control. 

There  are  some  programs,  however, 
that  simply  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
efficient  and  effective  management  by 
government  at  any  level.  I  refer  to  pro- 
grams like  medicaid,  which  has  been 
poorly  administered  by  many  State  gov- 
ernments, and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  which  has  been  poorly  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Government. 
Programs  such  as  these  require  a  large 
degree  of  involvement  of  the  private 
sector,  and  their  success  is  proportionate 
to  the  amoimt  of  that  involvement. 

I  think  the  administrative  and  opera- 
tional controls  of  OEO  programs  should 
be  vested  in  a  body' outside  the  political 
structures  of  either  the  State  or  Federal 
governments.  And  for  this  reason  I  will 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

In  so  doing,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  of  the  admin- 
istration to  an  alternate  method  of 
structuring  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity  programs  at  the  State  level. 
It  is  a  method  that  has  proven  work- 
able, efficient,  and  productive  in  New 
Mexico,  and  I  believe  it  provides  a  model 
answer  to  the  OEO's  problems  in  ad- 
ministration and  control. 

I  refer  to  the  home,-education  liveli- 
hood program— HELP— which  has  been 
operating  as  the  New  Mexico  "delivery 
system,"  if  you  will,  of  the  special  im- 
pact and  migrant  sections  of  the  OEO 
Act  for  the  past  2  years. 

It  is  imique  among  all  the  -programs 
funded  by  OEO  In  that  it  is  sponsored 
in  our  State  by  the  New  Mexico  Council 
of  Churches.  Its  board  of  directors  con- 
sists of  12  representatives  appointed  by 
the  council  and  six  farmw'orkers  rep- 
resenting the  rural  areas  served  by  the 
program. 

In  addition  to  the  State  board  of  di- 
rectors. HELP  programs  are  adminis- 
tered through  50  community  centers 
throughout  the  State,  with  each  center 
operated  by  a  local  commimity  HELP 
coimcil. 

Basic  funding  of  this  program  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Federal  and  private  money,  with 
$1.7  million  fimded  under  sections  I-D 
and  in-B  of  the  OEO  Act  and  $800,000 
provided  from  private  sources.  Control 
of  the  funds  and  administration  of  the 
programs  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
board  of  directors,  operating  through  a 
paid  staff  in  Albuquerque. 


The  HELP  programs  center  on  three 
basic  problems  in  New  Mexico:  Housing, 
adult  education,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Its  success  in. each  of  these  fields 
has  been  outstanding.  In  housing  alone, 
150  families  have  been  assisted  in  obtain- 
ing new  homes  which  they  built  with  the 
help  of  their  neighbors  and  with  money 
loaned  by  the  HELP  program.  Each 
homeowner  acquired  a  "sweat  equity"  in 
his  house  through  his  own  labor,  and  re- 
payment of  the  loans  is  geared  to  the 
family  income. 

In  adult  education,  more  than  4,000 
seasonal  and  migrant  workers  have  at- 
tended classes  iAthe  50  community  cen- 
ters, and  1,200  children  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  child  care  and  development 
program.  Theses  workers  are  trained  in 
mechanics,  carpentry,  welding,  home 
economics,  basic  education,  or  general 
education  development.  It  is  significant 
that  during  the  2  years  the  program  has 
operated,  these  migrant  and  seasonal 
workers  formed  six  credit  unions  with 
$25,000  in  assets.  Further,  they  have  con- 
ducted book  drives  and  solicited  dona- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  commu- 
nity libraries  in  rural  areas  which  have 
never  had  a  library  outside  of  the  local 
schools.  Six  such  libraries  have  been  es- 
tablished without  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  real  showcase  of  the  HELP  pro- 
gram, however,  is  in  its  success  in  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  rural  areas  it 
ser\-es. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  suc- 
ceeded in  helping  rural  people  to  helo 
themselves  far  better  than  any  such  pro- 
gram in  the  Nation  and  at  less  per  capita 
cost  to  the  Government.  Its  record  is  un- 
paralleled in  helping  seasonal  and  mi- 
grant workers  first  to  learn  a  trade  or 
skUl  and  then  to  form  a  company  among 
themselves  to  utilize  tho.se  trades' or  skiUs 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  sal- 
able items. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  this  orga- 
nization and  have  been  personally  in- 
volved with  it  in  the  development  of 
many  privately  owned,  privately  oper- 
ated, rural-oriented  small  industries  in 
our  State.  Poor  people  have  formed  com- 
panies to  produce  hand-carved  furniture 
which  today  commands  top  prices  and 
is  in  great  demand  throughout  the  coun- 
iVY.  Other  industries  we  have  helped  get 
started  include  weaving  shops,  a  machine 
shop,  a  plant  to  manufacture  doors, 
signs,  toys,  and  other  wood  products, 
wearing  apparel  plants  and  ntunerous 
farm  marketing  co-ops,  including  a  fruit 
marketing  co-op  that  is  breathing  new 
life  into  the  apple  industry  that  has  been 
dying  for  20  years  in  New  Mexico. 

And  on  a  larger  scale,  the  HELP  orga- 
nization has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  a  huge  network  of 
cattle  feedlot  operations  in  New  Mexico 
which  involve  more  than  3,000  small 
ranchers  and  will  add  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion to  the  State's  economy. 

My  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  this 
semipublic  organization,  working  with  a 
combination  of  Federal  and  private 
money,  has  succeeded  fantastically 
where  so  many  other  OEO -funded  pro- 
grams have  failed.  It  provides  an  exam- 
ple to  the  rest  of  the  Nation — and  the 
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Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Itself — 
of  what  can  be  done  with  this  money 
under  an  administrative  smd  operational 
structure  that  Involves  the  people  and 
the  communities  In  programs  to  help 
themselves. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  study  this  exam- 
ple and  consider  this  form  of  organiza- 
tional structure  as  the  type  of  adminis- 
trative vehicle  through  which  to  chan- 
nel its  fimds  and  programs. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  nsen  m  support  of 
H.R.  12321,  the  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  I  support  this 
bill  with  enthusiasm  and  without  reser- 
vations. H.R.  12321  extends  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  2  years;  it 
maintains  those  of  its  programs  that 
have  proved  useful  and  strengthens  those 
for  which  the  greatest  need  has  devel- 
oped. By  puttmg  increased  emphasis  on 
programs  whKh  have  proved  their  effi- 
cacy m  hftliig  people  out  of  the  con- 
ditions that  accompany  low-mcome  liv- 
ing, the  bill  has  turned  its  back  neither 
on  the  poor  nor  on  those  m  the  Govern- 
ment who  have  called  for  a  judicious 
dispersal  of  poverty  funds  It  is  alto- 
gether a  reasonable  and  responsible  piece 
of  legislation  which,  m  my  opinion,  holds 
out  the  best  hope  for  continuing  to  help 
the  poor  m  a  meaningful  way  In  com- 
mendmg  this  bill.  I  salute  the  man  most 
responsible  for  -.t,  the  wise  and  extraor- 
dinarily able  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  about  whose 
wholehearted  commitment  to  aid  the 
poor  there  has  never  been  any  doubt 

H  R.  12321  extends  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  2  years,  m  order 
to  allow  for  long-range  planning  of  pro- 
grams and  for  an  efficient  allocation  of 
funds  It  also  adds  three  new  titles  to 
the  .■\ct.  two  01  which  strengthen  suc- 
cessful programs,  and  the  third  of  which 
comes  squarely  to  unps  with  the  very 
serious  problems  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition m  the  United  States 

The  first  of  the  nev  titles  revises  title  I 
of  the  act  by  removing  the  New  Careers 
and  Operation  Mainstream  programs 
from  part  B  and  mcorporatini?  them  into 
a  new  part  E  The.se  two  programs  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  unusually  effec- 
tive in  achieving  their  job  creation  and 
work-training  lioals,  the  first  in  meeting 
the  senous  shortages  of  manpower  in 
the  area  of  services  and  the  second  in 
providing  work-e.xperience  for  chron- 
ically unemployed  adults  The  bill  ear- 
marks a  total  of  $110  million  for  these 
two  programs,  an  increase  over  the  ad- 
nunistration's  request  that  :s  clearly 
justified  by  the  fact  that  present  eco- 
nomic trends  indicate  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  may  well  (jo  even  higher 
than   Its  already  unnacceptable   level 

H  R  12321  also  adds  a  new  title  DC  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  in  which 
the  continuation  of  both  Project  Head- 
start  and  Follow  Through  is  specifically 
authorized.  In  making  this  change,  the 
committee  has  recognized  that  "the 
early  years  of  childhood  are  the  most 
critical  m  growth  and  development"  and 
that  support  for  these  programs — which 
have  so  effectively   promoted   the  early 


development  of  poor  children — must  be 
emphasized  and  Increased.  Accordingly, 
the  new  title  IX  authorizes  $578  milllcm 
for  Headstart  and  Follow  Through— $458 
million  for  HeadsUrt  and  $120  million 
for  Follow  Through — which  would  pro- 
vide program  services  for  up  to  twice  as 
many  low-income  children  as  would  the 
figures  proposed  by  the  administration. 
The  language  m  the  new  title  IX  would 
allow  both  the  refunding  of  existing 
Headstart  and  Follow  Through  projects 
as  well  as  the  funding  of  new  ones,  and 
the  training,  technical  assistance,  aitd 
research  and  evaluation  activities  In  sup- 
port of  the  programs  are  also  continued 
by  the  proposed  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  most  urgently  needed  sec- 
tion m  the  bill  is  that  which  creates  the 
new  intensive  programs  to  ellmmate 
hunger  and  malnutntion.  During  the 
past  few  years,  we  have  all  been  shocked 
and  dismayed  to  learn  of  the  existence 
of  poverty-related  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion in  the  richest,  most  agriculturally 
abundant  Nation  in  the  world.  We  have 
learned  that  millions  of  poor  Americans 
do  not  have  incomes  adequate  to  obtain 
nutritious  diets,  and  that  our  Federal 
food  assistance  efforts  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  need  The  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  its  chairman, 
were  determined  to  enable  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — with  its  un- 
matched network  of  local  involvement 
agencies — to  expand  the  fight  against 
hunger  and  malnutntlon-related  disease 
begun  in  1968  under  the  emergency  food 
and  medical  .services  program.  During 
the  short  time  it  has  been  in  operation, 
the  emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program  has  done  an  excellent  job  with 
the  resources  it  has  had  available,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  re- 
sources have  been  much  too  limited  to 
allow  for  a  full-.scale  attack  on  hunger. 

In  recognition  both  of  the  value  of  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  .ser\'ices 
program  experience  and  of  the  evident 
need  for  more  cbnsequentlal  efforts  in 
this  area.  H  R  12321  adds  a  new  title  X 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which 
gives  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
broad  authority  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  medical  supplies  and  serv- 
ices, nutritional  foodstuffs,  and  related 
.services  to  counteract  conditions  of  star- 
vation or  malnutrition  among  the  poor. 
Specific  emphasis  is  placed  by  the  bill 
on  aiding  the  elderly  and  the  very 
young — two  sToups  from  whom  malnu- 
trition and  undernutrition  exacts  a 
heavy  price  The  authorization  for  these 
intensive  programs  to  eliminate  hunger 
and  malnutntion  is  $92  million  for  fiscal 
1970.  which  Is  an  increase  of  S62  million 
over  what  was  proposed  In  the  adminis- 
tration budget  In  my  view  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  this  money  will  be 
wisely  spent  in  support  of  the  programs 
of  the  new  title  X  proposed  in  H.R.  12321. 
In  reviewing  the  bill  as  a  whole — and 
noting  that  it  authorizes  a  total  of  $2.- 
343.000.000  for  fiscal  1970.  as  compared 
to  the  administration's  budget  estimate 
of  $2,048,000,000  for  the  same  period  of 
time — I  can  say  once  more  with 
complete  as-^urance  that  this  would  be 
money  wise'.y  spent  The  program  of  the 
Office    of    Economic    Opportunity    have 


been  In  existence  for  a  mere  5  years. 
Some  of  those  programs  have  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  beneficial;  all 
of  them  have  m  some  way  become  part 
of  the  lives — and  a  main  ingredient  in 
the  hopes — of  the  poor.  I  believe  that  we 
must  not  only  continue  our  5-year-old 
commitment  to  the  poor  by  extending  the 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, but  that  we  must  pledge  our- 
selves anew  to  the  elimination  of  poverty 
and  Its  attendant  inequalities.  This  we 
will  help  to  do  if  we  pass  H.R,  12321. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
program  funded  by  the  OEO  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  Is  the  Green  Thumb  program 
This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Farm- 
ers Union,  and  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
It. 

Green  Thumb  employs  older,  low-In- 
come rural  men  in  public  projects.  These 
activities  include  conservation,  beauti- 
fication.  and  recreation.  Their  perform- 
ance has  been  hailed  by  local  and  State 
officials  as  being  one  of  the  best  projects 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment both  in  providing  benefits  to  those 
who  participate  in  the  program  and  here- 
tofore unobtainable  services  to  our  com- 
munities. In  southern  Indiana  they  have 
made  it  possible  for  small  cities  and  com- 
munities to  have  their  own  parks  and 
playgrounds.  They  have  created  baseball 
fields  for  little  leaguers,  erected  fencing 
to  keep  children  safe  on  the  play- 
ground, built  picnic  and  rest  areas  and 
have  t)eautified  our  roadsides.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  things  they  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  our  small 
communities. 

I  am  especially  impressed  by  how 
much  the  Green  Thumb  project  ha.s 
meant  to  those  who  have  participated  m 
It  Last  year  alone.  178  men  were  em- 
ployed in  my  district,  receiveing  wages 
and  benefits  totaling  nearly  $160,000 

They  make  valuable  contributions  to 
their  communities.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Rus- 
.sell  Thomas,  park  .superintendent  at 
North  Vernon.  Ind.: 

Their  work  iias  be«n  as  slclIlfiiU  as  any 
that  could  have  been  provided  by  our  local 
building  contractorB  The  men.  while  work- 
ing only  three  days  a  week,  worked  dUlgent- 
:y;  they  had  a  great  spirit  of  comradeship 
and  they  were  justly  proud  of  their  accom- 
plishments. 

This  is  what  Green  Thumb  is  all  about 
in  southern  Indiana — an  income,  pride, 
dignity,  public  service.  It  needs  to  be 
continued  and  expanded  to  accommodate 
the  long  list  of  eligible  men  who  need 
this  employment. 

I  stroni^ly  urge  th?  allocation  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  Operation  Mainstream  to 
make  this  possible.  It  is  hoped  an  addi- 
tional 36  jobs  would  be  available  to  low- 
income  elderly  citizens  in  my  district 
This  would  mean  around  $57,000  in 
wages,  so  desperately  needed  by  individ- 
uals whose  annual  income  averages  $860 
But  even  more  than  that,  it  offers  hope 
and  a  sense  of  t)elong'ng  to  these  older 
citizens. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  include,  for 
the  Record,  an  article  from  an  Indianap- 
olis paper,  the  News,  dated  October  31. 
1969,  for  the  perusal  of  the  Members: 
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Omxn  Thvmb  F*koject  Helps  Pkiok  Qkow 
(By  John  Carpenter) 

They  come  from  families  with  an  average 
yearly  Income  of  $3C0 — the  oldest  a  90-year- 
old  man  from  rural  Deputy. 

Indiana  Green  Thumb  Project,  a  public 
service  program  for  the  elderly  in  rural 
America,  gives  aged  people  with  low  In- 
comes an  opportunity  for  rehabilitation  and 
employment. 

The  state's  Oreen  Thximb  program  has  had 
Its  headquarters  In  Seymour  since  it  started 
in  July,  1966.  Indiana  was  one  of  five  states 
in  the  initial  plan. 

Part  of  the  Manpower  Act  with  the  Of- 
lice  of  Economic  Opportunity  the  program 
has  expanded  from  an  original  10-county 
.irea  to  21  counties  involving  282  elderly 
people  in  the  state. 

About  (600,000  In  funds  was  adminis- 
tered out  of  Washington  for  Indiana's  part 
in  the  program  this  year. 

A    $1,500    TOP    SALARY 

Average  age  of  the  workers  is  67,  and  they 
work  three  days  a  week,  eight  hours  a  day, 
for  a  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an 
hour.  Persons  employed  in  Green  Thumb  are 
paid  every  two  weeks  and  the  most  they 
can  make  In  a  year  is  $1,500. 

Why  the  name  Oreen  Thumb? 

The  program  grew  out  of  the  rural  beau- 
tlflcatlon  program  and  includes  all  kinds  of 
hand  labor  jobs. 

Employees,  all  men.  work  for  the  stats, 
city  and  county  highway  departments  and 
park  departments  among  other  things,  and 
build  shelter  houses  and  Little  League  dug- 
i)uts.  improve  camping  grounds,  plant  seed- 
lings and  transplant  trees  in  parks  and  along 
highways,  and  paint  guard  rails. 

The  oldest  employee  In  Oreen  Thumb  Is 
Garrett  Gibson,  rural  Deputy.  He  Is  work- 
ing with  a  crew  of  six  other  men  in  Clifty 
Falls  State  Park. 

I  am  proud  to  be  employed  with  Green 
Thumb  and  fortunate,  too.  I  feel  better  work- 
ing than  Just  lying  around,  and  the  checks 
help  me  to  buy  medicine  for  my  wife.  I  look 
forward  to  going  to  work  and  enjoy  being 
■,vnth  the  other  men,"  Gibson  said  In  a  letter 
-ent  to  the  Seymour  headquarters. 

HE   DOES   EVERYTHING 

Wayne  Vance,  who  has  been  project  di- 
rector of  the  program  since  It  began  in  In- 
diana, said  Gibson  Is  typical  of  the  type  oX 
persons  employed  by  Green  Thumb. 

"He  does  everything  the  other  employees 
do.  He  paints,  helps  build  shelter  houses  and 
even  uses  an  axe,"  Vance  said, 

.\  63-year-old  Greene  County  man  em- 
ployed In  Green  Thumb  told  a  supervisor. 
My  family  i  which  Includes  three  children 
living  at  home)  and  I  really  appreciate  what 
you  are  doing  for  us,  and  with  the  pay  we 
.ire  able  to  have  three  decent  meals  a  day." 

Vance,  30.  said  his  staff  consists  of  an  as- 
.■iistant  director,  two  supervisors,  a  secre- 
tary and  an  office  staff  bookkeeper. 

He  said  the  program  has : 

1 1 )  Aided  nearly  300  elderly  men  and  their 
: amines  who  badly  need  jobs  to  help  them- 
selves financially, 

1 2 1  Proved  to  the  people  there  are  critical 
employment  problems  in  rural  areas. 

{3)  Proved  senior  citizens  are  not  partic- 
ularly happy  or  content  to  sit  down  and 
■■tart  drawing  social  security  money. 

1 4)  Brought  out  new  skills  in  individuals. 

(5)  Proved  many  elderly  people  want  to 
be  gainfully  employed. 

(6)  Helped  give  p>eople  the  opportunity  to 
live  rather  than  Just  barely  exist. 

NEKD   AND   HEALTH   STITDIKD 

Older,  retired  low-Income  citizens  are 
hired  on  the  basis  of  need  and  physical  con- 
dition. People  are  screened  by  an  employ- 
ment service  and  arc  interviewed  by  offlclals 
of  the  organization  for  the  21-county 


Vance  said  there  are  more  than  200  appli- 
cations for  jobs  on  file  In  his  oflBce, 

He  has  asked  for  350  job  slots  in   1970. 

"The  total  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
get  p«c^le  back  to  work  and  move  some  of 
them  out  to  private  enterprise — with  some 
taking  full-time  jobs,"  Vance  said. 

Counties  now  Included  in  the  program  are : 
Jennings,  Posey,  Jacluon,  Pike,  Orange, 
Brown,  Jefferson,  Dubois,  Floyd,  Martin, 
Knox,  Greene,  Bartholomew,  Gibson,  Wash- 
ington, Warrick,  Scott,  Clark,  Lawrence, 
Daviess,  Sullivan. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 

While  operating  since  last  July  under 
a  continuing  resolution,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  imder- 
golng  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  signif- 
icant transition  from  what  It  was  1  or  2 
years  ago  to  what  it  is  now  and,  more 
importantly,  what  it  can  be  in  the  years 
ahead. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  catalog 
the  shortcomings,  the  misdirected  ef- 
forts, the  noisy  irritations,  and  the 
wasted  money.  Far  more  important,  I 
submit,  where  the  positive  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  more  than  950  local  commu- 
nity action  agencies,  the  49  comprehen- 
sive health  centers,  the  neighborhood 
legal  assistance  offices,  the  VISTA  vol- 
unteers, the  famUy  planning  centers, 
the  support  of  cooperative  business  en- 
terprises— all  of  which  are  built  in  to  the 
on-going  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
program  for  the  future. 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  errors  of  the 
past.  It  is  more  useful  to  remind  ourselves 
of  positive  accomplishments  that  have 
taken  place  as  foundations  for  future 
progress.  'What  are  these  achievements 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity? 
Let  me  mention  a  few : 

It  made  the  dpuntry  aware  of  the 
scope,  the  depth,  and  severity  of  the 
blight  of  poverty. 

It  helped  make  clear  how  vast  is  the 
range  of  what  we  do  not  yet  know,  and 
how  fragile  are  projections  based  on 
partial  knowledge. 

It  taught  lessons  about  what  works 
and  what  does  not  work  in  combating 
poverty  problems. 

It  demonstrated  the  value  of  having 
within  the  Federal  Government  an 
agency  whose  special  concern  is  the  vic- 
tims of  economic  hardship. 

It  dramatized  the  need  for  flexibility, 
responsiveness,  and  continuing  innova- 
tion in  efforts  to  cope  with  the  root 
causes  of  poverty. 

It  brought  out  the  needs  for  manage- 
ment effectiveness. 

It  revealed  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  greatest  value  and  poten- 
tial comes  from  its  work  as  an  Initiating 
agency,  devising  new  programs  to  help 
the  poor  help  themselves,  and  serving  as 
an  incubator  for  those  programs  during 
their  initial  phases. 

OEO  Director  Rumsfeld  has  now  in- 
creased the  dimensions  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  adding  new  re- 
sponsibilities to  those  that  already  exist 
in  carrying  forward  its  operational  pro- 
grams. 

Through  its  new  offices  of  Program 
Development   and   Planning,   Research, 


and  Evaluation,  the  OEO  is  now  address- 
ing itself  to  such  unanswered  and  dif- 
ficult questions  as  these:  What  deter- 
mines an  Individual's  capacity  for  growth 
and  achievement?  What  can  be  done  to 
awaken  that  capacity  and  develop  it? 
How  can  we  be  sure  that  these  capabili- 
ties, when  they  are  available,  will  be  fully 
used  and  properly  rewarded? 

Not  until  our  Nation  comes  to  grips 
with  questions  such  as  these,  and  comes 
up  with  workable  answers,  will  real  in- 
roads be  made  on  the  ills  of  poverty.  This 
is  why  the  kind  of  research  and  study 
being  imdertaken  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  represents  a  vitally 
important  investment  of  Federal  funds. 

Moreover,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity will  concentrate  emphasis  on 
ways  and  means  of  similarly  altering  the 
attention  and  thrust  of  a  broad  range  of 
public  and  private  institutions,  to  revital- 
ize their  approaches  to  problems  of  pov- 
erty. For  this  reason  the  OEO  office  of 
Program  Development  will  try  out  a  wide 
variety  of  new  ideas,  test  them  fully  in 
theory  and  practice,  and  then  encourage 
other  appropriate  agencies  and  organi- 
zations to  carry  out  the  practical  appli- 
cations resulting  from  this  experimental 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  established  more  pre- 
cise standards  for  measuring  perform- 
ance than  the  agency  has  used  in  the 
past.  Creation  of  the  agency's  Office  of 
Planning,  Research,  and  Evaluation 
gives  the  Government  an  exceedingly 
valuable  capability  to  assess  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  programs  and  the 
efforts  of  other  organizations  as  well — 
a  capacity  based  on  independent,  scien- 
tific analysis,  and  one  that  has  been 
needed  for  a  long  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  on  the  right  track. 
It  has  a  critically  important  job  to  do 
and  is  gearing  up  well  to  perform  it. 
What  is  urgently  required  now,  of  course, 
is  prompt  action  to  approve  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity without  crippling  amendments 
such  as  the  Green-Quie  substitute. 

Mr.  K'yROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  all 
of  us  can  agree  on  the  value  of  volun- 
terism  in  working  toward  solution  of 
our  Nation's  social  problems,  so  we 
should  all  agree  on  the  increasingly  more 
important  contributions  being  made  by 
the  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America,  or 
VISTA,  program. 

One  criterion  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program  is  the  demand  for  it.  In 
this  regard,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
despite  efforts  to  discourage  requests 
which  cannot  be  met,  'VISTA  has  requests 
from  local  communities  for  approximate- 
ly five  times  the  number  of  volunteers 
which  the  current  budget  will  support. 

A  second  criterion  as  to  the  value  of 
this  program  is  the  extent  to  which  it 
represents  an  opportunity  for  Americans 
to  help  each  other.  In  this  regard,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
demonstrates  .that  56  percent  of  all 
university  students — over  3  million 
yoimg  Americans — are  interested  in 
■VISTA  service.  In  another  poll,  three  out 
of  every  four  parents  stated  that  they 
would  like  to  have  their  son  serve  in 
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VISTA.  Nearly  20.000  men  and  women 
have  served,  or  are  currently  servinR.  in 
VTSTA.  The  number  of  inquiries  regrard- 
tng  VISTA  service  has  Increased  by  19 
percent  this  fiscal  year,  and  more  than 
93,000  persons  have  now  applied  for  this 
program. 

A  third  criterion  regarding  VISTA 
should  be  the  quality  of  its  volunteers. 
During  fiscal  1969.  49  percent  of  the 
volunteers  selected  were  college  trrad- 
uates.  During  fLscal  1970,  this  fluure 
jumped  to  73  percent.  Forty-four  per- 
cent of  all  volunteers  this  fiscal  yeax 
possess  professional  skills,  and  30  percent 
of  the  volimteers  will  be  using  these  skills 
as  VISTA  specialists  At  the  same  time, 
VISTA  has  been  increasingly  successful 
in  recruiting  volunteers  who  are  them- 
selves from  poor  communities,  and  who 
have  the  potential  to  be  highly  effective 
in  working  with  our  citizens  who  are  in 
sunilar  circumstances. 

The  final,  and  most  important  cri- 
terion, of  VJSTAs  effectiveness  must  be 
the  ppograois  themselves  Since  VISTA 
began  its  intensive  evaluation  in  the 
spring  of  1968,  some  200  weak  projects 
have  been  closed  or  restructured  Super- 
vision activities  have  been  areatly  in- 
creased. Skilled  volunteers  are  increas- 
ingly beinK  teamed  with  volunteers  from 
poverty  communities  New  VISTA  proj- 
ects have  greater  concentrations  of 
volimteers  for  greater  impact. 

VISTA  presently  has  over  6.000  volun- 
teers in  Che  field.  If  50  separate  State 
programs  were  created,  administrative 
costs  would  be  vastly  increased.  The 
.skills  of  VtSTA  volunteers  are  not  evenly 
distributed,  and  most  of  the  potential 
volunteers  are  located  in  the  jarger  and 
more  populous  States  If  .separate  pro- 
grams were  created,  the  States  would 
have  to  recruit  either  within  their  own 
boundanes.  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
smaller  States.  5r  there  would  be  a  pro- 
liferation of  visits  by  recrmters  from 
different  States  seeking  volunteers  from 
the  same  populous  areas.  Training  costs 
would  be  vastly  increased  in  a  similar 
manner 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  under 
present  progranis.  volunteers  may  not 
be  assitined  to  a  State  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  that  States  Governor; 
moreover,  the  Governor  has  the  addi- 
tional right  to  have  volunteers  removed 
at  any  time  To  place  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram under  State  control  is  not  only  ex- 
pensive. It  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  indicate  my  support  for  the  2-year 
extension  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  as  recommended  by  the  committee, 
and  to  state  my  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  Quie-Green-Ayres  substitute  pro- 
posal. In  doing  so  I  am  supporting  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  OCBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
who  has  today  again  reaffirmed  his  op- 
position to  the  substitute  measure.  Mr. 
Rimisfeld  still  has  the  support  of  the 
administration,  and  it  Is  my  hope  that 
the  House  will  defeat  the  substitute 

Admittedly,  my  position  today  with 
respect  to  the  substitute  amendment 
places  me  in  a  unique  position — unique 
because  I  have  Ions;  been  on  record  as  a 
strong  proponent  of  the  block  urant  con- 
cept, and  have  called  for  greater  imple- 


mentation of  Federal-State  revenue- 
sharing  programs  My  opposition  to  the 
substitute,  which  essentially  employs  a 
modified  State  plan  approach,  derives 
from  what  I  regard  to  be  serious  over- 
riding considerations  which  I  hope  every 
Member  will  carefully  consider  before 
voting  today 

Certainly  the  "war  on  poverty"  has. 
over  the  years,  had  its  problems  and 
shortcomings  I  am  not  blind  to  that. 
But.  on  balance.  I  believe  that  the  ik)v- 
erty  programs  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  The  35  million  poor  Americans, 
and  particularly  the  many  young  people 
among  them,  who  are  caught  in  the 
tragic  grip  of  the  city  ghetto  and  its 
cycle  of  hopelessness  deserve  our  best 
efforts  on  their  behalf.  I  agree  that  we 
can.  and  must,  do  better.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  substitute  amendment 
represents  that  best  effort  I  am  con- 
vinced that  for  us  to  now  abruptly  con- 
vert an  ongomg  5-year-old  poverty  pro- 
gram, which  has  given  rise  to%uch  com- 
mendable and  utal  programs  as  legal 
.services.  Headstart.  community  action, 
and  comprehensive  health,  among  others, 
would  create  even  greater  problems  than 
we  are  experiencing  today,  and  would  be 
a  i;rave  disservice  to  the  poor  people  of 
this  Nation 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  reasons 
why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  2-year  extension  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee. 

First,  only  6  months  auo  our  former 
coUeayue.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  took  over 
the  direction  of  OEO  During  that  short 
[leriod.  I  have  been  impressed  by  his 
vigorous  leadership  and  by  the  many  re- 
organization efforts  that  he  has  already 
undertaken  both  in  his  own  Washington 
office  and  in  the  regional  otBces. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  has  promised  to  give 
substantially  more  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  OEO  policies  are  carried  out 
at  the  local.  State,  and  regional  levels. 
And  to  carry  out  this  latter  promise,  he 
has  set  up  a  new  OtEce  of  Program 
Operation. 

Mr  Rumsfeld  in  addition  has  prom- 
ised to  iireatly  expand  State  responsibil- 
ity and  contribution  to  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. And  he  has  done  more  than  prom- 
ise; he  has  already,  via  directives,  spelled 
out  a  six-step  plan  to  implement  the 
promise  of  greater  State  involvement. 

This  IS  not  mere  rhetoric  This  is  con- 
structive action. 

In  my  mdgment.  this  is  the  only  man- 
ner in  which  we  can  responsibly  bring 
about  the  kind  of  increased  State  in- 
volvement that  we  all  would  like  to  see. 
without  disrupting  the  beneficial  aspects 
of  the  poverty  program  I  concur  on  this 
score  with  the  committee  which  stated: 

In  view  01  tile  comniitnienu  made  by  Mr 
Rumsfeld,  a  majority  (^S  the  C.>nimittee  de- 
.•:ded  it  would  be  unwise  to  :egUlatively  im- 
pose what  might  be  better  be  accomplished 
adniinlstratlvely  by  the  Director  of  the 
agency. 

I  Strongly  feel  that  Mr.  Rumsfeld  has 
earned  the  right,  through  his  perform- 
ance, to  have  a  reasonable  time  to  solve 
problems  administratively  before  new 
legislative  directions  are  considered. 

But  let  me  go  on  and  tell  you  what 
else  I  believe  to  be  seriously  wrong  with 
the  proposed  substitute  measure.  * 


The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  created  in  the  first  place  because 
the  States  and  the  traditional  Federal 
agencies,  operating  independently,  were 
not  solving  the  serious  problems  of  pov- 
erty. To  now  encourage  the  setting  up  of 
"State  offices  of  economic  opportimity " 
and  the  expansion  to  these  of  substantial 
administrative  functions  would  cause 
wholesale  multiplicity  of  effort  and  un- 
necessary duplicate  staffing  throughout 
the  country.  This.  I  believe,  would  have 
the  effect  of  bogging  us  down  with  an 
even  greater  administrative  bureauc- 
racy— somethmg  I  thought  we  were  try- 
ing to  avoid — and  at  the  expense  of  our 
ongoing  substantive  programs. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  Legal 
Services,  one  of  the  most  laudable  Fed- 
eral programs  ever  to  have  been  created. 
IS  now  funded  at  $54  million.  It  is  ad- 
ministered on  a  national  basis  by  a  corps 
of  35  staff  professionals.  Not  only  would 
a  great  deal  of  the  budgeted  money  nec- 
essarily be  .siphoned  off  from  program 
and  into  administrative  costs,  were  the 
substitute  to  be  adopted,  but  also,  in  my 
judgment,  we  would  risk  jeopardizing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program 

The  same  is  true  with  the  comprehen- 
sive health  programs,  and  the  Follow 
Through — extension  of  Headstart — pro- 
grams. The  comprehensive  health  pro- 
gram is  funded  at  $74  million.  It  operates 
in  30  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  yet  It  is  administered  nationally  by 
a  professional  staff  of  23.  Follow  Througii 
IS  funded  at  $58  million,  and  is  adminis- 
tered on  a  national  basis  by  19  profes- 
sional staff  members. 

There  are  yet  other  problems  which  I 
believe  the  substitute  would  bring  about 

Many  of  the  poverty  programs,  notably 
the  community  action  program,  are  built 
aroimd  the  concept  of  maximum  partici- 
pation by  the  poor.  It  is  unfortunately 
doubtful  whether  there  could  be  substan- 
tial, let  alone  maximum,  participation  by 
the  many  poor  people  who  reside  in  our 
Southern  States  But  this  presumes  that 
one  of  these  States  has  had  its  State  plan 
approved.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  next 
problem. 

In  the  event  that  a  State's  plan  is  re- 
jected by  the  Federal  Director,  the  sub- 
stitute measure  provides  a  remedy  in 
Federal  court  whereby  that  State  can  ap- 
peal the  decision.  Tlius.  because  of  the 
tortoiselike  pace  of  case-by-case  litiga- 
tion, a  State  could  use  this  as  a  device  to 
thwart  the  effectiveness  of  poverty  pro- 
grams within  its  own  borders. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  the 
substitute  measure  embraces  the  effect 
of  the  Murphy  amendment,  which  lias 
already  passed  the  Senate,  and  to  which 
I  am  also  opposed.  This  latter  amend- 
ment would  give  State  Governors  an  ab- 
solute veto  power  over  legal  .services  pro- 
grams. While  I  recognize  that  in  many 
States,  such  as  in  my  own,  in  many  re- 
gions of  our  coimtry,  this  would  not  be 
a  harmful  tool  if  exercised  wisely.  But 
there  are  some  States,  where  there  are 
maiiy  poor  people,  where  there  is  regret- 
tably no  guarantee  that  such  a  veto 
would  be  used  wisely. 

The  modifications  made  this  week  in 
the  substitute,  in  an  effort  to  effect  a 
compromise,  are  not  enough  to  make  it 
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an    acceptable    program.    As    Director 
Rumsfeld  said  today : 

The  end  result  has  faUen  short  of  what  Is 
necessary  for  effective  management.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  substitute  has  not  been  altered. 

I,  therefore,  again  lu-ge  the  defeat  of 
the  so-called  Quie-Green-Ayers  substi- 
tute amendment,  and  the  passage  of  the 
committee-recommended  2-year  exten- 
sion of  OEO. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  12321. 
I  find  it  amazing  that  any  Member  of 
this  House  can  explain  to  his  constitu- 
ents, who  only  a  few  weeks  ago  were  told 
we  must  continue  the  surtax  until  the 
President  had  been  able  to  cut  back  on 
wasteful  spending,  why  he  will  now  cast 
a  vote  to  add  more  billions  to  the  $7.7 
billion  we  have  already  wasted  on  this 
collection  of  obnoxious  Federal  programs. 
But  we  are  not  only  being  asked  to  con- 
tinue the  OEO  today,  we  are  being  asked 
to  enlarge  what  amounts  to  city-style 
jungle  training  in  countless  back  alleys 
and  church  basements  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

No  one  can  point  to  a  significant  num- 
ber of  successful  programs  under  the 
OEO,  unless,  as  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
'Mrs.  Green  I  so  ably  stated,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  war  on  poverty  legislation 
V.  as  to  foment  discord  in  our  cities  and 
institutions. 

The  American  people  are  demanding 
that  Congress  stop  the  wasteful  spending 
which  has  forced  this  Nation  to  the 
brink  of  financial  disaster.  They  want  a 
i,'ood  bargain  for  everj-  dime  we  spend 
m  their  behalf. 

So  where  do  we  cut,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  .school  lunch  program?  The  high- 
way construction  program?  No,  we  must 
cut  where  the  waste  really  is — with  the 
OEO. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
a  bad  bargain  for  America.  It  is  a  bad 
bargain  for  the  poor  and  a  bad  bargain 
for  the  taxpayer. 

The  OEO  and  its  web  of  agencies  spin- 
ning off  into  every  community  in  Amer- 
ica has  become  a  creature  of  black  power 
and  roistering  radicalism  that  will  hurt 
this  Nation  for  generations  to  come  un- 
less we  stamp  it  out. 

You  have  difficulty  in  getting  an  Army 
commission  with  minor  juvenile  offenses 
on  your  record,  but  an  arrest  record  as 
long  as  your  right  arm  will  qualify  you 
for  a  top  salary  in  an  OEO  agency.  You 
may  lose  a  Government  job  for  a  bad 
debt  record,  but  you  can  work  for  an 
OEO  project  in  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility if  you  are  a  bad  check  artist  or 
worse.  You  may  lose  a  civil  service  pay 
raise  unless  your  record  is  clean  but  you 
<  an  get  on  the  OEO  dole  and  agitate  for 
higher  welfare  payments  and  against 
"police  brutality"  even  if  you  are  a  nar- 
cotics addict  or  a  refugee  from  a  criminal 
asylum. 

The  OEO  community  action  agencies 
in  this  country  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  radicals  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
the  OEO.  The  neighborhood  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  have  been  busy  taking 
State  and  local  agencies  into  court — far 
too  busy  to  take  care  of  the  legitimate 
legal  needs  of  the  poor.  These  are  facts. 


The  papers  are  full  of  them;  the  tele- 
vision livid  with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  evil  and  diseased 
mind  put  into  a  position  of  trust  and 
leadership  with  OEO  funds  breeds  and 
spawns  a  hundred  more  on  the  street 
comers  of  America.  When  we  tolerate 
the  handpicking  of  criminals,  crooks, 
and  radicals  to  fight  the  poverty  war  for 
decent  Americans  we  are  sowing  the 
seeds  of  our  own  destruction. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  an  almost 
endless  roll  can  be  called  of  those  who 
use  OEO  as  a  springboard  for  promot- 
ing radicalism  and  un-American  stand- 
ards to  what  they  want  to  accomplish — 
not  what  needs  to  be  accomplished  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  the  poor. 

They  take  antipoverty  funds  in  one 
form  or  another,  spend  much  of  their 
time  arranging  demonstrations,  par- 
ticipating in  demonstrations,  and  goad- 
ing on  the  demonstrators  to  violate  the 
law.  They  are  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Collectively,  they  set  a  pattern 
for  activity  and  favoritism  of  employ- 
ment that  is  clear  to  anyone  who  will 
look  into  the  backgrounds  of  those  in  the 
forefront  of  agitation  in  this  area. 

This  is  not  accidental.  It  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  intent  and  dedication 
to  disrupt  and  destroy  the  peaceful  acti- 
vities we  are  undertaking  as  a  govern- 
ment to  help  the  poor. 

No  government  funds.  Federal,  State 
or  local,  should  go  to  those  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  this  Nation,  whether 
they  are  serious  about  the  game  they  are 
playing  or  simply  playing  for  kicks.  The 
same  rule  should  apply  and  be  enforced 
against  those  whose  activities  reveal  a 
pattern  of  law  violations. 

We  face  enough  hazards  in  our  efforts 
today,  without  risking  those  which  are 
spawned  by  irrational  minds  or  from 
criminal  intentions. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  hope  somehow 
to  revise  this  program  so  as  not  to  be 
charged  with  killing  it.  But  the  residents 
of  my  district  do  not  agree.  They  are 
alarmed  and  they  want  me  to  express 
that  alarm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  cure  poverty. 
But  we  carmot  cure  the  OEO  by  doctor- 
ing it,  pampering  it,  or  ignoring  it.  We 
can  eliminate  it.  We  can  start  anew  with- 
out it.  And  we  should  do  so  with  the  same 
speed  with  which  it  was  created. 

The  decent  people  of  America  are  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
are  willing  to  make  whatever  sacrifice 
necessary  to  solve  them.  So  are  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  and  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments. 

But  the  job  cannot  be  done  with  end- 
less funding,  endlessly  wasted.  It  must  be 
done  by  careful  plarming  and  consistent 
control  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
various  programs.  This  would  not  include 
the  tise  of  fimds  either  directly  or  in- 
directly to  employ  agitators  and  rioters 
and  give  them  access  to  cash  and  pres- 
tige in  laying  out  pohcies  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  wishes  of  Congress  or 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people. 

We  must  look  at  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment at  the  same  time.  We  must  look 
at  the  countless  thousands  of  jobs  going 
begging,  then  we  must  help  the  unem- 
ployed find  employment  and  train  those 
who  are  unemployable. 


OEO  is  a  creature  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Chairman.  So  are  its  mistakes,  its  flaws, 
its  dangers.  The  consequences  of  its  risks 
will  also  be  a  creature  of  Congress.  OEO 
has  not,  will  not,  and  cannot  cure  poverty. 
When  a  Goveriiment  agency  creates  more 
problems  than  It  solves  it  is  high  time 
Congress  take  a  long  look  at  what  is  going 
on.  Never  has  the  need  for  that  long  look 
been  more  urgent  than  it  is  with  OEO 
today. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  OEO's  programs  has 
been  the  emergency  food  and  medical 
services  program.  Over  a  ntillion  people 
have  been  helped.  More  than  400  pro- 
grams in  more  than  1,000  counties  in  43 
States  have  been  developed.  Fifty  re- 
search or  demonstrated  programs  have 
been  ftmded.  But  these  statistics  are  not 
enough.  It  is  prudent  to  ask  at  this  point 
what  is  happening  in  these  programs 
and  why  they  exist  at  all. 

The  programs  w-ere  created  to  allow 
local  people  to  identify  local  problems 
and  to  develop  ways  to  solve  them.  Some 
of  the  local  problems  are  simple  and  ob- 
vious. Some  are  subtle,  complex  and  in- 
distinct. For  example,  the  simple  process 
of  hiring  and  training  a  handful  of  out- 
reach workers  may  solve  the  problem  of 
the  poor  who  do  not  know  about  the  food 
programs  or  of  those  who  are  frightened 
or  illiterate  or  unable  to  speak  English. 
Helping  them  through  the  certification 
process  may  enable  them  to  overcome 
lifelong  fear  of  local  welfare  officials. 

Some  of  the  CAA's  have  established 
simple  transportation  systems  to  get  peo- 
ple to  food  or  food  to  people.  This  helps 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  isolated  rural 
poor  or  of  the  urban  mother  with  three 
children  and  a  month's  supply  of  com- 
modities to  bring  home  from  a  surplus 
distribution  center.  In  addition,  many 
of  the  programs  are  helping  families 
with  the  cost  of  food  stamps,  and  for 
those  who  cannot  get  certified,  with  out- 
right purchases  of  food.  They  are  help- 
ing with  school  lunches  with  either  direct 
assistance  to  the  families  or  through  ar- 
rangements with  local  school  lunch  offi- 
cials. They  are  established  educational 
programs  in  nutrition,  home  care  and 
consumer  affairs.  And  they  are  develop- 
ing other  local  programs  of  community 
self-help. 

Special  demonstration  and  research 
programs  developing  new  ways  of  getting 
food  assistance  to  migrant  farm  workers 
and  looking  at  the  problem  of  nutrition 
education,  its  usefulness  and  effective- 
ness. In  addition,  OEO  is  working  with 
the  development  of  totally  new  ways  of 
approaching  nutrition,  education  and 
training  for  schoolchildren  as  well  as 
for  adidts.  It  is  working  with  school 
lunch  people  to  develop  new  ways  of  im- 
proving the  school  lunch  system. 

Many  of  these  experimental  OEO 
projects  parallel  suggestions  which  I 
proposed  in  my  testimony  earlier  this 
year  before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Programs  which  attempt  to  aid 
the  poor  in  receiving  food  from  widely 
scattered,  infrequently  open  distribution 
centers  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  hunger.  Nutrition  eduction 
is  also  vitally  necessary.  Tnese  measures 
can  provide  interim  relief  while  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  analyzes  and  re- 
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vamps  its  food-aid  programs  to  deal  with 
nutrition  deficiencies  and  poverty  in- 
duced hunger 

As  I  suggested  to  the  commKtee,  effec- 
tive food-distribution  programs  may  ul- 
timately depend  upwn  the  successful  im- 
plementation of  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing 

First,  a  requirement  that  benefits  be 
made  available  urUformly  throughout 
each  participating  State; 

Second,  discontinuance  of  Government 
warehousing  of  surplus  food  items  and 
Government- issue  packaging  and  utiliza- 
tion of  private  food  stores  as  points  for 
the  distribution  of  items  on  a  surplus 
list: 

Third,  utilization  of  private  food  stores 
for  the  .sale  of  food  stamps  and  delivery 
of  surplus  food  vouchers.  Supplementing 
the  distribution  of  stamps  and  vouchers 
at  food  stores,  we  should  provide  those 
who  are  In  poverty  and  regularly  receiv- 
ing monthly  Government  or  retirement 
checks — tHuJs  havnng  a  set  income— with 
food  stamps  through  the  mail  This  part 
of  the  system  could  thus  be  automated, 
reducing  costs  and  allowing  the  concen- 
tration of  our  limited  manpower  on  those 
whose  incomes  fluctuate  monthly 

Fourth,  a  requirement  that  the  local 
unit  of  government  certify  those  eligible 
for  food  stamps  and  or  surplus  distnbu- 
tion  quarterly  and  in  .some  CEuses  at 
greater  intervals,  with  vouchers  or 
stamps  issued  more  frequently  to  the 
poor  than   at  present 

Fifth,  permitting  concurrent  operation 
of  both  the  food  stamp  and  surplus  distri- 
bution programs  in  counties.  All  poor 
people  would  be  eligible  to  purchase  food 
stamps,  but  those  of  extremely  low  in- 
come would  also  be  made  eligible  for 
surplus  food  vouchers 

This  would  .serve  two  important  pur- 
poses It  would  eive  e.xtra  free  food  to 
those  who  have  the  greatest  need  for  it: 
it  would  create  a  highly  flexible  means 
of  stimulating  consumption  of  .selected 
Items  that  may  from  time  to  time  become 
m  heavy  .surplus 

Sixth,  a  requirement  that  each  eligible 
family  include  at  least  one  person  with 
competence  in  food  purchasmg  and  prep- 
aration. 

On  October  30.  the  Director  of  OEO. 
Don  Rumsfeld,  assured  me  that  these  and 
other  approaches  to  the  problem  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  were  under  active 
review  by  his  ofiBce  The  present  (emer- 
gency food  and  medical  services  program 
is  effective,  and  under  the  new  Directors 
tjuidance  and  innovation  will  become 
even  more  so  It  maximizes  its  cost  effec- 
tiveness by  maximizing  the  utilization  of 
other  progranis 

In   my   opinion,   it  deserves 
tinued  support. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman,  on  De- 
cember 3  I  intended  to  cast  an  enthusias- 
tic vote  for  H  R  12321.  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  as  reported  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee I  was  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
the  precipitate  introduction  of  a  substi- 
tute bill,  which  few  of  my  colleagues 
had  heard  atwut  and  even  fewer  had 
seen  We  wanted  Ume  to  study  this  bill, 
to  .see  how  it  compared  to  H  R  12321  m 
Its  effects  on  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  to  determine  what  par- 


our  con- 


tlcular  needs  it  answered.  Aiter  having 
studied  this  substitute  proposal,  I  an- 
nounce that  my  vote  for  H.R.  12321  will 
be  cast  with  an  even  greater  awareness 
of  Its  wisdom  and  generosity  toward  the 
poor  By  voting  for  the  Committee- re- 
ported bill.  I  will  be  reafflrmmg  my  per- 
sonal conmiltment  to  promote  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  in  the  world's  wSfilth- 
lest  Nation. 

HR.  12321  would  extend  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  for  2  years — until  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1972 — just  as  the  administra- 
tion requested.  This  extension  would 
allow  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  plan- 
ning of  programs  and  allocation  of  funds. 
It  would  also  provide  for  a  greater  feel- 
ing of  job  security  among  those  working 
for  OEO.  encouraglnK  the  employment  of 
more  workers  This  bill  authorizes  $1,536 
billion  for  all  OEO  programs  for  which 
there  are  no  separate  authorizations  pro- 
vided When  we  total  all  of  the  separate 
authorizations  that  appear  in  H  R  12321 
and  add  to  them  the  general  authoriza- 
tion, we  have  a  total  authorization  figure 
tor  fiscal  year  1970  of  $2  343  billion, 
which  would  be  some  295  million  well- 
.spent  dollars  greater  than  the  Nixon 
administration's  fiscal  budget  request  for 
the  programs  of  OEO 

The  first  separate  authorization  in 
HR  12321  would  provide  SI  10  million  in 
funds  for  the  Operation  Mainstream  and 
the  New  Orleans  pronram-s  The  bill 
makes  the  findint; — ech.ied  by  Committee 
witnesses  and  by  studies  and  reports — 
that  these  two  programs  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily fffcctive  in  achieving  the 
K'oals  they  were  designed  to  attain  Op- 
•■ration  Mainstream  is  a  job-creating 
and  work-trainins  proeram  whose  prin- 
cipal objective  i.s  to  provi'le  work-experi- 
ence for  chronically  unemployed  adults — 
among  them  many  older  i^eople — who 
have  no  reasonable  hope  of  obtaining  any 
unsubsidized  full-time  employment.  The 
New  Careers  program  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  providing  job 
apportunitles  for  dLsadvantaged  persons, 
helping  to  meet  the  Rrowing  shortages  of 
manpower  in  the  area  of  services,  and 
providing  more  effective  .>;ervices  to  those 
who  need  them  most.  H  R.  12321  empha- 
sizes the  usefulness  of  and  the  need  for 
these  two  programs  by  creating  a  new 
part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
under  which  they  would  be  specifically 
authorized 

Two  other  programs  that  have  proven 
their  worth  to  all  observers  ait'  Project 
Headstart  and  Follow  Through,  both  of 
which  now  appear  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  as  special  emphasis  com- 
munity action  programs  HR  12321 
would  change  and  upgrade  their  status 
by  incorporating  them  into  a  new  title 
IX  and  providing  specific  authorizations 
for  them  amounting  to  $578  million — 
$458  million  for  Headstart  and  $120  mil- 
lion for  Follow  Through  H  R  12321  ac- 
knowledges the  worth  of  both  of  these 
programs  for  the  development  of  pre- 
school low-income  children  and  gives 
OEO  broad  authority  to  continue,  ex- 
pand, and  supplement  them. 

H  R  12321  then  turns  Us  attention  to 
the  disturbing  problem  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  America  and  provides 
broad  authority  for  OEO  to  combat  that 


problem.  The  existence  of  poverty — re- 
lated hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this 
bountiful  land  Is  a  reproach  to  every  citi- 
zen— and  meet  particularly  to  everyone 
In  any  way  responsible  for  the  very  in- 
adequate Federal  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  recent  'White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Food.  Nutrition,  and  Health  ac- 
knowledged the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem by  calling  for  emergency  action.  H.R 
12321  would  add  a  new  title  X  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  would 
provide  OEO  with  a  wide  range  of  pos- 
sible weapons  to  use  in  the  battle  agalns- 
poverty -related  malnutrition  and  hun- 
ger. Funds  under  this  section  could  b( 
used  to  supplement  and  expand  present 
Federal  food  assistance  efforts,  as  we.i 
as  to  initiate  new  programs  for  the  pro- 
vision of  food  and  medical  supplies  where 
needed  to  counteract  serious  condition.s 
resulting  from  hunger  and  malnutrition 
A  total  of  $92  million  would  be  author- 
ized for  these  intensive  programs  to  com- 
t)at  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  fiscal 
1970.  an  increase  of  $62  million  over  what 
was  proposed  for  the  present  OEO  emer- 
gency food  and  medical  services  program 
by  the  administration  for  the  same  fiscal 
year 

I  believe  that  HR.  12321  offers  the  poor 
the  best  chance  for  continuing  then- 
climb  out  of  the  depths  of  poverty:  it 
maintains  those  OEO  programs  that 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  low-income  citizens 
of  this  land  and  it  emphasizes  and  in- 
creases and  expands  those  programs  that 
have  shown  their  incalculable  worth  to 
everyone.  We  must  not  allow  the  Offic;' 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  be  crippled 
by  any  proposal  that  pretends  it  is  for 
the  good  of  the  poor,  yet  that  threaten.s 
to  take  away  from  the  poor  what  little 
they  have,  and  we  must  guard  against 
any  attempts  to  give  to  the  States  veto 
power  over  programs  in  aid  of  the  poor- 
such  as  the  attempt  to  sabotage  thf 
neighborhood  legal  services  program  by 
establishing  .such  State  veto  power.  Let 
us  reaffirm  our  5-year-old  promise  to 
the  poor — imtiated  when  we  passed  the 
Econonuc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 — by 
promptly  passing  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1969. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mi- 
nority report  on  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Amendments  of  1969  claims 
that  there  is  no  real  need  to  expand  Op- 
eration Mainstream  programs  and  that 
there  was  no  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee to  justify  the  approach  taken  in 
the  committee  bill.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budgets  request  is  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram at  the  current  level  of  funding. 

While  I  am  sure  the  minority  mem- 
bers recognize  the  excellence  of  the 
Green  Thumb  program  which  is  to  be 
the  largest  Mainstream  program,  they 
perhaps  do  not  realize  that  there  would 
be  no  chance  to  expand  Green  Thumb  if 
these  amendments  should  be  approved. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  based  on 
information  available  and  the  splendid 
record  of  achievement.  Operation  Main- 
stream IS  one  program  that  has  never 
had  any  serious  problems  whatsoever 
The  $86  million  committed  to  this  pro- 
gram since  the  outset  Is  probably  the 
best  and  soundest  investment  of  the  en- 
tire antipoverty  program,  along  with 
HeadsU^rt. 
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I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
that  there  is  a  need  to  expand  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  in  Minnesota.  Green 
Thumb  has  a  waiting  list  of  nearly  300 
more  than  are  currently  employed  In  the 
program  in  the  18  approved  Minnesota 
counties,  and  19  additional  counties  have 
formally  requested  Green  Thumb.  We 
have  had  many  requests  for  a  senior 
aids  program  in  St.  Paul  similar  to  that 
111  Minneapolis. 

I  know  that  there  are  similar  requests 
I  or  Mainstream  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Colorado.  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
luis,  and  Montana,  to  name  only  a  few. 
These  are  popular  programs  in  north- 
tastem  Minnesota  and  have  made  in- 
Miluable  contributions  in  nearly  every 
lommunity  throughout  the  Mesabl 
Range  and  in  the  southern  portion  of 
niv  district.  If  we  can  spend  money  for 
I  he  space  program  and  for  the  SST,  we 
.virely  can  afford  to  spend  a  little  more 
money  to  give  our  older  people  a  chance 
to  earn  their  way  out  of  poverty  and  at 
t.-ip  same  time  help  improve  their  com- 
munities 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  commend  my 
.tr>'  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
ihairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Carl  Perkins,  on  the  ex- 
t !  aordlnary  effort  he  has  made  to  report 
>  lit  the  best  bill  possible  and  on  the  out- 
.  tanding  legislative  job  he  has  done  In 
.-naping  the  antipoverty  program  since 
.ts  very  inception. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  engaged  today  in.  I 
i.ope.  an  act  of  responsibility,  but  we 
v.ill  be  faced  with  acts  of  irresponsi- 
Mlity. 

In  many  respects  today  is  another  of 

the  continuing   trials  of  the  American 

vstem.  of  whether  the  American  system 

An  and  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  Its 

■  iiizens.  or  whether  in  the  long  run  by 

.iiling  the  minorities,  it  will  fail  totally. 

I  support  $2.43  billion  funding  for  a  2- 

Mar  extension  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 

'  jnity  Act.  I  do  not  support  amendments 

hich  will  cripple  this  program. 

I  believe  this  House  and  this  Govern- 

::ient  must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 

^:il  of  its  citizens,  not  to  just  a  favored 

•I'w.  who  may  be  of  the  right  race,  class 

'  r  economic  status.  Today  we  are  con- 

sdering  legislation  to  aid  those  of  our 

<uizens.  who  in  the  past  have  been  ig- 

;:ored.  the  poor  of  all  races,  colors,  and 

'  reeds.  There  are  some  who  do  not  be- 

-ifve  that  these  people  have  rights,  or 

'.'lat  the  Government  should  be  respon- 

ive  to  their  needs. 

One  of  the  amendments  proposed  en- 
dangers the  entire  Economic  Opportunity 
\ci.  It  would  make  the  poverty  program 
.  State-administered  agency.  I  disagree 
Mth  that  concept.  State  governments 
ary  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  poor, 
they  vary  In  the  quality  of  their  admin- 
:  trators,  they  vary  In  the  responsibility 
and  responsiveness  of  their  Governors. 
When  we  at  the  Federal  level  allocate 
Federal  funds,  collected  from  all  of  the 
people,  then  we  must  insure  that  they 
•ire  spent  In  a  fair  and  equitable  manner 
across  the  50  States.  The  war  on  poverty 
IS  a  Federal  effort.  It  should  remain  a 
Federal  effort. 
I  believe  we  all  know  the  pitfalls  in  this 


particular  amendment.  We  know  why  it 
is  being  offered.  We  must  defeat  it.  Some 
of  the  argimients  against  this  amend- 
ment hold  equally  true  for  another  crip- 
pling amendment  which  I  will  discuss 
later. 

We  have  made  a  national  commitment 
to  end  poverty.  Let  us  continue  that 
commitment. 

The  bill  as  reported  to  this  House  has 
the  specific  support  of  President  Nixon. 
It  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Director  of  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
turuty,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  a  respected 
former  Member  of  this  House.  We  should 
pass  it  without  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Representatives 
Green.  Quie.  Ayres,  Sherle,  Giaimo,  and 
Waggonner,  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

In  addition  Senator  George  Murphy, 
of  California,  has  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, an  amendment  that  will  be  con- 
sidered by  this  House,  to  cripple  a  part 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  program 
This  amendnient  would  in  fact  eliminate 
the  right  id  legal  counsel  for  the  poor 
In  Califbrnia  legal  aid  programs, 
financed  through  this  act.  such  as  the 
Legal  Aid/Society  of  Santa  Clara  County 
and  the/CaUfomia  Rural  Legal  Assist- 
ance ha<re  done  more  in  a  few  short  years 
to  aid  the  poor  than  any  other  single  pro- 
gram. Providing  legal  aid  to  the  poor  is 
controversial,  and  irresponsible  attacks 
have  resulted.  But  let  us  look  at  the  ac- 
complishments of  these  programs  These 
programs  have  required  every  county  in 
California  to  provide  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  the  poor.  Is  this  irresponsible' 
These  agencies  have  challenged  unfair 
credit  practiceo.  is  this  irresponsible' 
They  have  asked  that  the  State  obey  its 
own  laws.  Is  this  irresponsible?  And  they 
have  offered  to  the  poor,  the  protection 
of  the  law.  instead  of  reserving  that  pro- 
tection for  only  the  affluent,  is  this  irre- 
sponsible? 

In  fact  that  is  what  the  Murphy 
amendment  is  all  about.  Should  the  pro- 
tection of  law  be  offered  to  all.  or  should 
It,  as  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  CaU- 
forma  wishes,  be  reserved  for  only  the 
affluerit?  Mr.  Reagan,  and  the  men  here 
who  do  his  bidding,  appear  to  believe 
that  law  and  order  should  benefit  but  one 
class.  Instead  of  all.  They  are  afraid  that 
If  the  poor  are  represented  and  protect- 
ed before  the  bar  of  justice,  that  their 
failures  will  be  exposed. 

The  Murphy  amendment  gives  Gov- 
ernors the  right  of  veto  over  legal  pro- 
grams. Why  should  they  want  such  a 
right?  In  the  hands  of  the  responsible 
Governors  the  right  will  not  be  exercised 
In  the  hands  of  the  irresponsible  Gov- 
ernors, it  will  be  used  to  eliminate  any 
challenge  to  arbitrary  and  sometimes 
illegal  actions. 

The  American  system  is  supposed  to 
guarantee  "equal  protection  under  the 
law."  That  guarantee  does  not  include 
the  words.  "If  the  Governor  agrees  "  Let 
us  try  to  live  up  to  our  American  ideals 
Let  us  be  responsible  and  responsive. 

I  believe  that  even  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California  can  survive,  perhaps 
even  do  better,  if  the  poor  have  legal  rep- 
resentation. I  urge  passage  of  this  pro- 
gram without  crippling  amendments. 
Only,  if  we  meet  the  needs  of  all  Ameri- 


cans, can  our  system  live  up  to  its  con- 
stitutional promises,  and  survive 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
considering  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  the  past  It  has  become  a 
comjnon  practice  to  accent  the  short- 
comings of  the  agency's  activities.  No 
doubt  we  will  hear  much  of  the  same 
kind  of  criticism  today.  However.  I  feel 
OEO  has  made  significant  contributions 
in  the  battle  against  despair  and  depri- 
vation that  far  transcend  the  daily  head- 
lines that  have  been  imfortunately  as- 
sociated with  the  war  on  poverty. 

In  particular,  OEO's  constructive  ac- 
tion .  two  areas  which  I  am  familiar 
with  are  significant  and  worthy  of  con- 
tinued congressional  support.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  OEO's  role  in  implementing 
the  model  cities  program,  and  OEO's 
highly  successful  VISTA  program — Vol- 
unteers in  Service  to  America. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  model  cities 
program,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  fully  committed  to  its 
objectives  and  has  devoted  significant 
amounts  of  staff  time  and  agency  funds 
to  that  program.  In  addition  to  four 
full-time  staff  members  in  the  head- 
quarters office,  OEO  has  placed  spe- 
cialists devoted  to  this  program  in  each 
regional  office.  In  fact,  most  regions 
quarters  office,  OEO  has  placed  spe- 
cialists. 

OEO  has  also  made  program  design 
and  funding  commitments  to  the  model 
cities  program.  Some  of  these  include: 

First,  earmarking:  This  year.  OEO  has 
agreed  to  earmark  approximately  $20 
million  specifically  for  the  model  cities 
program. 

Funds  will  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
programs,  including  Legal  Services. 
Comprehensi,ve  Health  Centers,  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  model  neighborhood 
residents. 

Second,  technical  assistance  funds:  In 
addition  to  the  funds  committed  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  last  year  OEO  worked 
with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  fund  a  joint  ef- 
fort to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
model  city  neighborhood  groups.  In  coop- 
eration with  HUD,  the  city  demonstra- 
tion agencies,  and  local  government 
officials,  OEO  fimded  65  cities  for  a  total 
of  $4  million.  These  projects  will  permit 
the  neighborhood  residents  to  work  in 
partnership  with  city  government  and 
with  the  community  action  agency  to 
establish  broad  support  for  the  model 
cities  program. 

Third,  participation  in  the  approval  of 
comprehensive  model  cities  plans:  OEO 
has  devoted  enormous  time  and  effort  at 
both  the  regional  and  headquarters  levels 
while  participating  in  the  review  and  ap- 
proval of  the  plans  developed  by  the  citi- 
zens and  local  officials  of  individual 
model  cities.  'When  appropriate,  OEO 
personnel  in  legal  service,  comprehensive 
health,  research  and  demonstration, 
manpower,  and  Headstart  have  carefully 
reviewed  and  counseled  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  on 
the  quality  of  the  proposals. 

Fourth,  involvement  of  community 
action  agencies:  In  many  cities,  the 
community  action  agency  actively  as- 
sisted city  government  in  establishing 
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the  original  framework  of  the  local 
model  cities  program  and  in  gettmg  all 
elements  of  the  community  mvolved  m 
model  cities.  This  cooperation  between 
community  action  agencies  and  model 
cities  IS  continuing  now  that  the  pro- 
gram IS  completixig  its  planning  and 
moving  into  establishing  and  operating 
programs 

In  the  coming  year,  OEXD  plans  not 
only  to  continue  its  close  association 
with  the  model  cities  program  but  to 
malce  a  major  effort  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  insure  that  community  action 
agencies  work  closely  together  to  impact 
the  problem  of  urban  poverty 

This  positive  contribution  to  model 
cities  IS  an  mdlcation  of  what  OEO  can 
do  at  Its  best  We  should  not  .seek  to 
hinder  the  agency  in  its  ability  to  con- 
tinue doing  such  things  Clearly,  it  can 
operate  successfully  under  the  most  un- 
.■>table  conditions  It  could  do  much  bet- 
ter if  we  finally  gave  it  .some  breathing 
room 

Mr  Chairman,  while  I  am  discussing 
some  positive  accomplishments  of  OEO 
in  the  ur|bd;i  area,  let  me  mention  the 
VISTA  program  and  it.s  contribution  to 
rural  areas 

It  IS  hard  to  believe  the  last-minute 
ainng  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
turn  V^STA  over  to  the  States  is  not  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  kill  the  volunteer 
program  Through  waste,  mindless  mul- 
tiplication of  effort,  and  in  many  States, 
a  lack  of  qualified  volunteer  applicants, 
this  proposed  reor^'anization  would  kill  a 
program  that  has  effectively  and  peace- 
fully brou^'ht  much  needed  social  ad- 
vance 

VT:sta  now  has  seven  regional  train- 
ing centers.  Tlie  cost  of  operating  with 
Federal  funds,  50  separate  State  organi- 
zations for  recruitment,  selection,  train- 
ing and  assignment  of  volunteers  would 
be  enormous  The  result  would  be  much 
waste  and  lew  benefits 

VISTA  is  not  perfect.  It  is  and  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  programs 
desitined  to  change  the  conditions  of  pov- 
erty in  the  ghettos,  barrios  and  rural 
txjverty  areas.  Over  20,000  volunteers 
have  served,  or  are  serving  for  a  year, 
working  and  living  with  the  poor.  They 
use  their  skills  m  education,  business, 
medical  techniques,  and  in  other  fields — 
to  help  ijive  people  in  poverty  a  chance 
to  advance,  a  chance  to  produce,  and  a 
stake  in  their  own  commun.tie.s 

President  Ni.xon  has  .said  that  only 
Americans  can  di.sgrace  America,  and  he 
IS  right  But  Americans  who  have  little 
money,  bad  health,  too  little  food,  and 
no  effective  training  with  which  to  ad- 
vance, have  little  with  which  to  preserve 
their  pride  in  themselves  and  their 
country 

Skilled  VISTA  volunteers  have  helped 
poor  people  better  their  lives  through 
their  own  efforts.  Volunteers  are  of  all 
ages,  but  mostly  they  are  young  In- 
creasingly, they  are  skilled — m  law. 
business,  medicine,  education. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  volunteers 
are  now  college  Graduates  By  next  sum- 
mer 2,000  of  the  6.000  volunteers  in  the 
field  will  be  persons  with  professional 
skills — lawyers,  business  specialists,  plan- 
ners, architects,  nutritionists. 


Under  this  amendment,  States  most 
needing  skilled  volunteers,  the  rural 
States,  the  poorer  States,  face  an  impos- 
sible job  if  confined  to  recruiting  within 
their  borders  Skills  are  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed The  schools  that  produce  law- 
yers, business  graduates,  health  techni- 
cians, are  not  evenly  distributed.  Skilled 
volunteers  tend  to  be  recruited  from  the 
more  populous  States  The  amendment 
would  destroy  the  quality  of  VISTA's 
best  projects  It  would  not  enhance  local 
control  m  any  meaningful  way. 

VISTA  has  learned,  since  its  inception 
in  1964.  that  State  supervision  Is  a  vital 
requirement  for  a  strong  program.  Su- 
pervisory personnel  are  recruited  from 
the  local  agency  sponsoring  VISTA  The 
local  supervisors  are  required  to  meet 
high  common  standards  Tlius.  there  is 
meaningful  local  control  already  in  the 
program. 

VIST*     AND    TUB    STATES 

Tile  proposed  ■  substitute  bill"  calls  for 
a  restructurlnu  of  \TSTA  u-iving  States 
the  power  to  recruit,  .select,  train  and 
assign  VISTA  volunteers  under  grants 
from  the  Director  of  OEO 

VISTA,  in  fact,  has  already  taken  ma- 
jor steps  in  this  direction  through  close 
coordination  with  .several  State  govern- 
ments. 

For  instance,  m  Massachu.setts.  88 
VISTA  volunteers  are  a.ssigned  to  the 
State  department  of  community  affairs, 
workinu  throughout  the  State  m  pro- 
grams designed  by  and  for  Massachu- 
setts In  Ala-ska,  VISTA  volunteers  are 
assigned  to  remote  villages  supported 
directly  by  the  State  And  in  Puerto  Rico. 
VESPRA— the  Commonwealth's  Volun- 
teer Corp.s — places  and  supervi.ses  its  own 
•.iilunteers 

The  Go\ernors  of  the  various  States 
presently  have  complete  control  over  the 
VISTA  programs  in  their  States  at  two 
levels: 

First,  prior  approval  of  projects:  Every 
VISTA  project  by  legislation,  includmg 
regular  and  associate  programs,  must 
receive  Governor  .s  approval  in  writing 
before  any  project  can  start  Although 
It  is  not  required  by  legislation.  VISTA 
has  traditionally  requested  Governor's 
approval  for  its  research  and  demonstra- 
tion programs. 

Second,  termination  during  course  of 
project:  Any  Governor  has  the  legal 
right  and  authority  to  request  the  re- 
moval of  any  volunteer  and  to  order  the 
termmation  of  any  VISTA  project  within 
his  State  at  any  time  during  the  history 
of  the  project 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
VISTA'S  5-year  history,  only  the  State 
of  Mississippi  has  never  allowed  a  VISTA 
program  withm  its  borders,  and  only  the 
Governor  of  Texas  has  requested  termi- 
nation of  certain  volunteers  These  proj- 
ect closmgs  represent  a  total  volunteer 
strength  of  only  25  of  the  more  than 
20.000  volunteers  who  .served  their  Na- 
tion through  VISTA  A  Ciovernor's  prior 
and  retroactive  veto  already  insures  his 
control  over  VLSTA  projects.  And  the 
fact  that  only  25  out  of  20.000  volunteers 
have  been  removed  over  a  4-year  period 
of  time  indicates  that  the  present  sys- 
tem IS  working 

The  proposals  of  the  substitute  amend- 


ment would  In  fact  weaken  Governor's 
control  by  allowing  the  Director  of  OEO 
to  overturn  the  Governor's  veto  of  pro- 
posed VISTA  placements. 

Other  important  factors  to  consider: 
First,  equitable  distribution  of  skilled 
volunteers  Only  a  few  States  produce 
significant  numbers  of  highly  specialized 
volunteers  such  as  doctors,  nurses, 
lawyers,  architects,  and  planners,  and 
graduate  students.  In  order  to  insure 
that  poor  people  everywhere  are  effec- 
tively served.  \TSTA  must  distribute  this 
rare,  highly  trained  resource  among  all 
States  based  on  need  regardless  of  that 
State's  historical  ability  to  produce. 

Second,  expressed  preferences  for  lo- 
cation of  service:  "The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  more  than  100,000  people 
who  have  applied  to  be  V'ISTA  volunteers 
have  requested  assignment  to  locations 
other  than  their  homes  where  they  have 
other  obligations  that  would  interfere 
with  full-time  service  of  living  and  work- 
ing with  the  poor. 

Tliird.  national  emphasis  aspect: 
VISTA  IS  unique  in  that  it  represents 
this  country's  only  federally  financed 
volunteer  program.  VISTA  has  a  na- 
tional emphasis  and  a  national  stature 
that  .underscore  the  administration's 
commitment  to  volunteerism  and  in- 
crease VISTA'S  ability  to  recruit  the 
most  capable  men  and  women  in  the 
Nation  for  public  .service. 

Fourth,  increased  cost  of  the  program 
at  the  State  level:  It  is  estimated  that 
the  unit  cost  of  fielding  a  volunteer  would 
rise  twofold  as  each  of  the  50  States 
would  be  required  to  establish  individual 
program  development  units,  recruiting 
offices,  selection  divisions,  and  volunteer 
logistics  and  support  mechanisms.  As  It 
now  stands.  VTSTA  headquarters  now 
provides  these  functions  on  a  nationwide 
.scale,  while  insuring  local  control  of 
volunteers  by  local  sponsors  and  super- 
visors. 

What  is  the  point  of  this  amendment '' 
The  inevitable  result  would  be  that 
fewer  skilled  volunteers  would  be  used 
less  effectively  at  higher  costs.  The  pro- 
grams would  reach  fewer  poor  people. 

I  ask  you  to  continue  VISTA  as  it  i.s 
a  successful  program  that  grapples  di- 
rectly and  effectively  with  the  enormous 
problem  of  bringing  Americans  out  ol 
poverty. 

And  I  urge  you.  my  colleagues,  not  tc 
emasculate  the  entire  OEO  organization. 
We  must  rise  above  our  narrow  griev- 
ances and  not  allow  the  underprivileged 
to  lose  faith  in  a  democratic  system 
which  can  truly  provide  solutions  to 
their  problems. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  bill  providing  for  the  further  ex- 
tension and  funding  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  .so-called  war 
on  poverty  agency  Apparently  the  big- 
gest controversy  surrounding  this  disrep- 
utable agency  is  the  control  or  lack 
of  control  by  duly  constituted  author- 
ities in  the  States  and  communities 
where  its  "legal  aid"  operations  are  ti 
be  conducted. 

An  interesting  item  in  the  local  press— 
and  one  which  will  certainly  not  be  car- 
ried nationally — addresses  itself  directly 
to  the  point  raised  by  many  responsible 
elected  public  officials.  It  is  the  height 
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of  absurdity  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  finance  and  dignify  some  of  the 
irresponsible,  imethlcal,  and  immoral 
conduct  of  this  bevy  of  young  lawyers. 
They  seem  to  favor  activities  of  a  nature 
long  classified  as  maintenance,  cham- 
perty, or  barratry;  their  lawsuits  clut- 
ter the  dockets  of  busy  courts,  and  mis- 
lead unsuspecting  people.  Responsible 
officials  rightly  complain. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  under  a 
statute  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1901, 
has  defined  the  crime  of  adultery  and 
provided  a  punishment  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment for  a  year  as  the  penalty  for 
Its  commission.  The  criminal  law  of  the 
District  also  provides  for  the  prosecution 
of  accessories  as  principals.  Both  of  these 
criminal  provisions  are  consonant  with 
tlie  generally  accepted  standards  of  good 
order  in  our  society  today — or  at  least 
I  am  unaware  of  any  desire  by  any  Mem- 
ber to  repeal  the  law  and  legalize  adul- 
tery. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  paying  young 
lawyers,  through  the  legal  aid  appara- 
tus of  the  OEO.  to  advise,  aid.  and  abet 
the  commission  of  the  crime  of  adultery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  in- 
famous Hlggs  case,  both  of  the  parties 
executed  and  filed  in  the  district  court 
affidavits  which  amount  to  complete  con- 
fessions of  having  lived  in  open  and 
notorious  adultery  for  a  period  of  years, 
living  In  such  a  state  at  the  present  time, 
and  an  Intention  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
Their  OEO-funded  attorneys  supervised 
the  execution  of  these  incriminating  affi- 
davits In  the  course  of  filing  a  lawsuit  to 
lequire  that  this  couple  be  provided  pub- 
lic housing  accommodations  for  their 
criminal  liaison. 

Members  of  the  bar  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  a  proceeding  to  aid  the 
commission  of  a  crime  Involving  moral 
turpitude  was  brought  In  a  court  of 
equity. 

The  ultimate  result  is  that  poverty 
lawyers  are  paid  by  OEO  with  taxpayers' 
funds — the  defendant's  attorneys  are  the 
District  of  Columbia  Corporation  Coun- 
sel and  Justice  Department  attorneys 
also  paid  by  the  taxpayers — the  judge 
and  all  the  court  personnel  are  paid  by 
taxpayers  and  since  the  petitioners  are 
proceeding  in  forma  pauperis  every 
penny  of  the  court  cost  is  borne  by  the 
taxpayers. 

Although  the  suit  is  still  pending- 
prosecuted,  defended,  and  tried  at  tax- 
payers' expense— under  an  OEO  grant 

a  news  item  indicates  that  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  has  now  total- 
ly capitulated  to  the  demands  for  feder- 
ally subsidized  crime  and  immorality,  by 
announcing  that  immarried  couples — 
living  together  in  open  and  notorious 
adultery,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia—are now  eligible  for  public  hous- 
ing. 

For  some  peculiar  reason,  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  prosecution 
of  an  open  and  shut  criminal  case  against 
the  adulterous  couple,  their  advisers,  or 
any  question  of  review  of  the  ethics  of 
attorneys  who  have  obviously  both  coun- 
seled and  encouraged  the  commision  of 
crime. 

I  insert  title  22,  section  301  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  and  a  related 
news  clipping  in  my  remarks: 
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District  of  Columbia  Code 

TITLE   22 criminal   OFFENSES 

Section  301.  Adultery — Definition  and 
penalty 
Whoever  commits  adultery  in  the  District 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both;    and   when   the  act  Is  committed   be- 
tween a  married  woman  and  a  man  who  is 
unmarried  both  parties  to  such  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  adultery:    and  when  such 
act  Is  committed  between  a  married  man  and 
a  woman  who  Is  unmarried,  the  man  only 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  adultery.  (Mar    3 
1901,   31   Stat.    1332,   ch.   854     ?  874  ) 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.   11,  1969 1 
Unmarried  Couples  Get  Housing  Rule 
Low-Income  couples   who   are   not   legally 
married  or  free  to  marry  are  now  eligible  for 
public  housing  here  under  a  change  in  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority  regulations. 
Washington's   housing   authority   formerly 
denied   admission   to  couples  who  were  not 
formally  wed  or  living  in  valid  common  law 
marriages. 

The  change  in  NCHA  regulations,  effected 
in  October  but  not  previously  made  public, 
came  after  aji  Anacostia  couple  who  had 
lived  together  for  13  years  sued  NCHA  for 
denying  their  housing  application. 

James  and  Beulah  Hlggs,  who  live  with 
their  seven  children  in  a  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment, said  they  were  unable  to  afford  a  di- 
vorce for  Mrs.  Hlggs,  who  is  still  legally  wed 
to  a  man  she  married  In  1947. 

The  amended  NCHA  regulation  says  un- 
married persons  are  eligible  for  public  hous- 
ing If  they  "give  evidence  of  a  stable  rela- 
tionship that  has  existed  over  a  period  of 
time." 

NCHA  informed  the  Hlggs  family  recently 
that  their  original  public  housing  applica- 
tion, filed  in  October.  1968,  had  been  ac- 
cepted and  placed  on  a  priority  list  because 
of  their  overcrowded  living  conditions.  The 
couple  needs  a  five-bedroom  apartment 
NCHA  said. 

The  Higgs'  antlpoverty  lawyers  plan  to 
continue  their  lawsuit,  saying  the  new  pro- 
vision Is  vague  and  discriminates  In  favor  of 
married  couples,  who  do  not  have  to  prove 
they  have  a  stable  relationship.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services  Program  lawyers  will 
also  seek  a  court  order  requiring  NCHA  to 
notify  all  unwed  couples  previouslv  denied 
admission  about  the  change. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
take  up  the  Economic  Opportunitv  Act 
Amendments  of  1969.  I  would  like  to  rise 
In  support  of  the  special  programs  and 
Assistance  Section  of  this  act.  I  feel  sec- 
tion 222(4)  really  provides  the  machin- 
ery and  resources  necessary  to  launch  a 
comprehensive,  concerted  attack  against 
the  problems  of  narcotics  addiction  and 
alcoholism  in  areas  of  urban  poverty. 

It  is  already  well  known  that  addiction 
to  opiate  narcotics,  dangerous  drugs,  and 
alcohol  constitutes  a  significant  and 
growing  problem  in  America.  However, 
few  realize  the  disproportionately  high 
incidence  of  addiction  among  the  poor. 
Of  the  190,000  narcotics  addicts  In  this 
country,  at  least  150,000  of  them  are 
defined  as  "poor"  imder  OEO  guidelines. 

The  behavior  pattern  of  this  group  of 
people  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "hard 
core,"  "antisocial,"  or  "marginal."  Re- 
peated criminal  offenses  are  associated 
with  this  group,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  an  ex-addlct  who  turns  to  alcohol, 
a  delinquent  who  begins  taking  drugs,  an 
addict  who  turns  to  crime  to  support  his 
drug  habit,  or  a  person  who  is  dependent 
on  both  drugs  and  alcohol. 


The  hfe  pattern  of  drug  addicts  and 
alcoholics  in  urban  ghetto  areas  and 
among  the  rural  poor  is  one  of  a  progres- 
sive alienation  from  society,  repetitious 
antisocial  acts  resulting  in  frequent  jail 
terms,  and  a  marked  tendency  to  recid- 
ivism under  our  present  rehabilitation 
programs. 

Stolen  property  which  directly  relates 
to  drug  addiction  or  alcoholism  costs 
this  Nation  several  billion  dollars  year- 
ly. In  addition,  the  taxpayer  on  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  level  Is  faced  with 
the  incarceration  costs  of  addicts  who. 
by  age  40,  may  have  spent  from  8  to 
10  years  in  jail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  apparent  that  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
"cure"  rather  than  on  finding  ways  to 
assimilate  these  people  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  a  productive  life  once 
they  have  been  rehabilitated. 

More  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on 
programs  which  would  be  designed  spe- 
cifically to  provide  specialized  supporta- 
tlve  services  for  employment  opportu- 
nities for  reha'oilitated  addicts.  As  it  now 
stands  empfflyer  resistance  to  these  peo- 
ple is  quite  high  and  their  job  possi- 
bilities upon  release  from  treatment  are 
extremely  difficult  to  find. 

In  my  judgment,  OEO  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion in  the  development  of  such  a  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  program. 

Section  222(4)  of  the  act  as  amended 
provides  the  necessary  facilities,  person- 
nel and  resources  to  accomplish  this 
goal,  and  I  further  understand  that  OEO 
intends  to  mobilize  its  energies  and  forces 
In  this  direction  where  narcotics  addic- 
tion and  alcoholism  is  concerned. 

OEO  can  view  the  problems  of  poverty 
In  perspective,  as  it  already  has  wide- 
spread services  and  programs  underway. 
It  has  established  an  entree  and 
credibility  with  the  poor  on  a  neighbor- 
hood level  that  Is  vital  to  the  success  of 
any  rehabilitation  effort. 

I  urge  your  support.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  realization  of  this  goal,  and  I 
urge  all  my  fellow  Members  In  the  House 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  this  sec- 
tion of  the  act.  Rehabilitation  and  as- 
similation is  the  key  to  the  cure  of  these 
cancerous  social  ills.  I  look  fon,vard  to 
the  day  when  widespread  addiction  Is  no 
longer  one  of  the  skeletons  in  our  closet 
of  social  Ills. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  5  years  ago  this  distinguished 
body  enacted  the  Economic  Opportunitv 
Act  of  1964.  Thereafter,  in  1965.  1966, 
and  again  in  1967,  we  amended  that  act 
by  adding  to  it  provisions  designed  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  so  as  to 
improve  the  efficacy  of  the  program. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  tightened 
the  operating  procedures  of  OEO.  we 
also  supported  its  programs  by  provid- 
ing sufficient  funds  and  legislative  au- 
thority. And  we  are  once  again  faced 
with  the  task  of  writing  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Once 
again,  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  reported  out  a  bill— H.R. 
12321,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1969 — which  would 
amend  the  act  by  providing  funds  and 
continued  legislative  authority  to  pro- 
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grams  which  we  In  Congress  lat)ored  long 
hours  to  produce  since  1965 

This  bill  provides  increased  emphasis 
on  and  support  for  five  programs,  bcued. 
in  four  cases,  on  the  proven  success  these 
programs  have  achieved  during  their 
span  of  operations  and.  in  all  cases,  on 
their  demonstrated  need 

The  committee  bill,  as  requested  by 
President  Nixon  and  his  OEO  Director, 
would  preserve  the  structure  of  OEO 
intact 

The  bill  would  allow  OEO  to  continue 
its  self-imposed  labor  of  puttmg  its  house 
In  order  and  would  at  the  same  time  en- 
able the  Congress  to  determine  the  suc- 
cess of  the  effort. 

H.R  12321  would  also — again  at  the 
Presidents  request — extend  the  legisla- 
tive authority  for  OEO  until  the  end  of 
fiscal  1972  It  would  provide  $1,536  bil- 
lion in  unearmarked  authorizations  for 
OEO  programs  A  sum  which  would  be 
increased  by  the  amounts  separately  au- 
thorized for  four  very  effective  programs 
and  one  proijram  for  which  there  is  a 
most  urgent  need 

A  new  .section  E  Is  added  to  the  Man- 
power" title  "of  the  present  act  Two  pro- 
grams— Operatijn  Mainstream  and  New 
Careers — would  thus  be  ijiven  .separate 
and  special  status  among  OEO  s  other 
manpower  programs  Operauan  Main- 
stream, a  job  creation  and  work  train- 
ing program  for  chronically  unemployed, 
low-income  adults  with  hope  for  unsub- 
sidlzed  full-time  employment,  has  been 
m  existence  some  2  years  During  that 
tune,  it  has  provided  nearly  20.000  en- 
rollment oppjrtunities  at  a  cost  to  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  of  S72  million.  Par- 
ticipants can  work  in  projects  for  the 
improvement  or  beautiflcation  of  their 
local  communities  and  in  projects  involv- 
ing the  management,  conservation,  or 
development  of  natural  resources  and 
recreational  sites  m  rural  areas  or  In 
towns  This  prjgram  has  a  tremendous 
number  of  enroUees  who  are  45  or  over, 
an  age  group  that  accounts  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  unemplo>'ed  The  pres- 
ent unemployment  situation,  plus  the 
enthusiastic  endorsement  by  numerous 
witnesses  before  the  committee,  makes  it 
evident  that  the  continuation — and  up- 
grading^— of  Operation  Mainstream  is  a 
national  necessity 

Similarly.  New  Careers  has  proven  its 
worth  m  its  2  years  of  existence  This 
program  provides  meaningful  job  oppor- 
tunities for  low-income  persons,  particu- 
larly by  means  of  opening  up  new  entry 
routes  into  the  sernce  industries — an 
area  where  there  Is  a  serious  and  grow- 
ing shortage  of  available  workers  The 
committee  found  that  New  Careers,  \vhuse 
enroUees  would  be  able  to  get  off  of  wel- 
fare, has  specifically  demonstrated  the 
potential  for  transfer  from  welfare  to 
human  service  status,  an  achievement 
that  IS  becoming  increasingly  important 
in  the  light  of  the  special  emphasis  now 
being  given  to  work  alternatives  for  wel- 
fare recipients  H  R  12321  would  provide 
SI  10  million  for  these  two  worthwhile 
work  and  training  programs — of  which 
$60  milllen  is  intended  for  Operation 
Mainstream  and  $500  million  for  New 
Careers. 

The  1969  amendments  also  make  spe- 
cial  provision   for   two  early   childhood 


development  programs  th»t  have  been 
particularly  successful:  Headstart  and 
Follow  Through.  A  new  title  IX  would  be 
added  to  the  present  act  which  would  In- 
corporate these  two  programs. 

The  committee — along  with  most  in- 
dependent observers — found  that  Head- 
start  was  one  of  the  most  effective  pro- 
grams initiated  under  the  authority  of 
the  economic  opportunity  act  "  and 
that  its  importance  must  be  emphasized 
in  the  total  effort  to  eliminate  poverty. 
Accordingly-,  $458  million  would  be  ear- 
marked for  this  program  in  order  that 
more  of  the  preschool  children  who  need 
this  program  so  desperately  could  be 
served  by  it  Follow  Through,  the  follow- 
up  program  for  low-income  chidren  in 
their  early  years  uf  .school,  would  also  be 
given  increased  emphasLs  in  thus  bill,  and 
would  also  receive  separately  earmarked 
funds  amounting  to  $120  million 

The  purpose  of  Headstart  is  to  devel- 
op the  intellectual,  emotional,  social,  and 
physical  growth  of  poor  preschool  chil- 
dren and  to  focus  community  attention 
upon  the  needs  of  these  children  and 
their  families  Acting  on  the  knowledge 
that  the  tarly  years  of  childhood  are  the 
most  critical  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment cycle  Headstart  aims  to  provide 
the  experience  and  opfwrtunities  for 
these  children  to  fully  develop  and  suc- 
ceed in  .school  Since  children  of  the 
poor  in  general  have  been  demonstrably 
lacking  in  necessary  early  experiences 
available  to  their  more  advantaged  peers, 
special  help  is  provided  for  the  disadvan- 
taged child 

In  addition  to  providing  ser\'lces.  we 
must  increase  our  knowledge  of  how  to 
best  intervene  in  the  lives  of  poor  pre- 
school children,  ."substantially  integrated 
with  HeadsUrt  follow  through  experi- 
mental programs 

Follow  Through  is  a  pro«ram  of  great 
promise  m  the  early  primary  grades  for 
graduates  of  Headstart  and  other  quality 
preschool  programs  Follow  Through  pro- 
vides these  children  with  special  iiistruc- 
tion.  health  and  dental  care,  a  nutritious 
lunch  and  often  breakfast — for  many 
children  their  only  balanced  meals — and 
other  .services  that  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  in 
.school 

Follow  Through  is  a  small  program, 
but  It  is  a  research  and  development 
program  that  should  tell  us  a  great  deal 
m  the  next  few  years  about  how  yoimg 
children,  especially  poor  children,  actu- 
ally learn  and  develop  as  individuals 
Such  research  is  vitally  needed 

From  Its  mception  as  a  national  pro- 
gram in  1967,  Follow  Through  has 
worked  closely  and  harmoniously  with 
State  educational  agencies  and  State  of- 
ficials of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity As  a  national  program,  this  year 
It  has  projects  in  49  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  Every 
project  was  initially  recommended  for 
funding  by  .he  State  concerned 

Finally.  H.R.  12321  would  add  a  new 
title  X  to  the  present  act  m  which  In- 
tensive programs  to  combat  hunger  and 
malnutrition  would  be  authorized.  The 
fact  that  poverty- related  hunger  and 
malnutrition  exist  in  this  land  of  plenty 
has  been  recorded  and  condemned  by 
all  observers,  includmg  President  Nixon. 


The  committee  felt  that  OEO,  with  its 
unique  system  of  local  involvement  and 
participation,  would  be  the  logical  agency 
to  initiate  programs  to  supplement  and 
support  our  present  Federal  food  as- 
sistance programs,  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  Inadequate  Thus,  the  1969 
amendments  would  give  OEO  broad  au- 
thority to  develop  programs  to  provide 
food  and  medical  supplies  to  coimteract 
conditions  of  starvation  and  malnutri- 
Uon  among  the  poor.  These  program.s 
would  supplant  the  present  OEO  anti- 
hunger  efforts,  the  emergency  food  and 
medical  services  program,  which  has 
been  relatively  effective  but  which  has 
been  seriously  underfunded.  In  its  place 
the  new  programs  authorized  by  thi.s 
bill  would  be  provided  $92  million  in  seo- 
arately  authorized  funds. 

Mr  DONOHUE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  bill 
before  us,  designed  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Economic  Opportunity  Office 
prograims  over  the  next  2  years,  will  be 
substantially  accepted  '*nd  approved  here 
this  afternoon. 

Back  in  1964.  this  Congress  and  thl.K 
Government  through  the  adoption  of  the 
original  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  de- 
clared war  upKjn  the  poverty  of  some  30 
milhon  American  citizens  in  this  affluent 
land  of  so  much  plenty  and  promise.  Our 
high  obligation  here  today,  hopefully  m 
an  atmosphere  of  cooperative  under- 
standing and  mutual  concern,  is  simply 
to  insure  that  this  war  is  adequately 
carried  forward,  without  any  crippling 
amendments. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  here  have  very 
earnest  and  sincere  questions  about  vari- 
ous features  of  severail  different  program.^ 
being  projected  by  this  legislation.  I^t 
us  give  them  our  most  conscientious  at- 
tention and  action,  but  let  us  remind 
ourselves  that  in  every  great  war.  some 
weaknesses  are  bound  to  develop.  I  sub- 
mit that  a  few  mistakes  and  misuses  do 
not  constitute  justification  to  entirely 
suffccate  and  abandon  this  crusade  for 
the    poor   and    despairing   among    us. 

I  am  not  suggesting  the  establishment 
of  perpetual  care  prografris.  nor  do  I 
think  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
affected  want  such  caie.  Our  only  in- 
tention here  is  that  poverty-stricken 
people  and  their  children,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  who  need  and  wnll 
respond  to  help,  will  continue  to  be  given 
such  help  in  improving  their  own  and 
their  family's  economic  status,  so  that, 
gradually,  the  desperate  need  of  assist- 
ance will  diminish  and  the  programs 
themselves,  can,  accordingly  be  cor- 
respondingly restricted  and  eventually 
eliminated  , 

The  investment  proposed  under  thi> 
legislation  is  unquestionably  reasonable 
and  undoubtedly  prudent.  By  all  authori- 
tative testimony  and  evidence,  the  al- 
ternatives, as  measured  in  the  costs  to 
this  country,  direct  and  indirect,  of 
crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  produc- 
tive manpower  losses,  would  vastly  out- 
weigh, far  into  the  uncertain  future,  the 
expenditures  to  prevent  the  everlasting 
continuation  of  these  national  evils. 

In  the  balance,  by  whatever  judgment 
norm,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  a  vitally  important  and 
very    positive   contribution   toward   the 
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continuing  integrity  and  stability  of  our 
coimtry. 

It  is  a  war  that  was  declared  by  the 
Federal  Government,  mainly  because  the 
various  States  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  overall  problems  involved. 

Let  us,  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
tinue to  give  reasonable  help  and  hope 
and  opportunity  to  those  millions  of  our 
fellow  Americans  who  are  truly  trying  to 
help  themselves  and  their  children  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  lives,  so  that 
they  can  more  fuUy  contribute  to  our 
common  and  desperate  efforts  to  achieve 
a  more  peaceful  and  progressive  country 
and  world. 

Mr.  RANDAIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  the  parliamentary  situation,  which 
has  been  agreed  to,  limits  time  to  6  p.m. 
tor  amendments  to  the  Ayres  substitute 
which  will  prevent  an  explanation  of  my 
amendment. 

Accordingly,  for  the  Record,  let  me 
state  my  amendment  should  be  entitled, 
The  Applicability  of  Canon's  Ethics  to 
Legal  Services  Programs."  It  is  a  very 
.simple  amendment.  It  assures  the  main- 
tenance of  a  lawyer-chent  relationship 
consistent  with  the  best  standards  of  the 
legal  profession.  It  does  nothing  more  or 
less  than  spell  out  the  requirements  that 
the  canons  of  professional  ethics  pro- 
mulgated by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion will  be  complied  with. 

There  are  widespread  allegations  that 
attorneys  funded  by  the  poverty  pro- 
gram have  engaged  in  solicitation  of 
cases.  There  are  even  allegations  that 
some  of  those  under  the  legal  services 
program  are  actually  practicing  law 
without  a  license.  Certainly,  all  the  at- 
torneys rendering  these  legsd  services 
should  be  willing  to  demonstrate  proper 
professional  conduct. 

My  amendment  would  give  an  ag- 
grieved citizen  the  right  to  register  his 
complaint  outside  of  the  bureaucratic 
channels  of  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. My  amendment  would  have 
the  overall  objective  of  improving  these 
legal  services  because  it  would  enforce 
observance  of  legal  ethics.  Every  attor- 
ney would  know  that  complaints  could 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative OflQce  of  the  U.S.  courts, 
meaning  to  the  attention  of  someone 
outside  of  OEO.  There  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  such  a  function  being  performed 
by  the  administrative  oflBcer  of  the  U.S. 
courts  because  at  the  present  time  he  is 
required  to  summarize  allegations  and 
complaints  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
and  to  convey  his  summary  to  the 
Congress. 

Under  my  amendment  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  OflBce  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  would  be  required  to  make  an 
annual  summary  of  complaints  submit- 
ted to  him  by  aggrieved  citizens  who 
complain  against  the  legal  services  proj- 
ects of  OEO.  He  wouW  simply  make  a 
report,  objective  in  character,  without 
evaluation  or  comment.  It  would  be 
available  upon  request  to  the  concerned 
committees  of  the  Congress.  My  amend- 
ment should  receive  the  support  of  all 
those  who  profess  a  real  interest  to  im- 
prove the  legal  service  section  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now 


read  by  title  the  substitute  committee 
amendment' printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Amendments  of  1969". 

AKKNDMKNT    IN    THE    NATUBE    OT    A    SUBSTITDTE 
OrrERXD    BT    MR.    ATRES 

Mr.  A'yRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Atres:  Strike  out  everything 
following  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  In 
lieu   thereof   the   following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic Opportunltjp  Act  Amendments  of 
1969". 


TITLE  I- 


-EXTENSION   OP  AUTHOR- 
IZATION 


Sec.  101.  For  the  purpKJse  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $2,048,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June 
30,  1971. 

Sec.  102.  Sections  161,  245,  321,  408,  615. 
and  835  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"1967"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1968".  Section  523  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1968,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1969,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years". 

TITLE  II — STATE   PARTICIPATION   IN 
ANTI-POVERTY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  231  (relating  to  "State  Agency 
Assistance")  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  title  a  new  part,  as  follows: 

"Part  E — Participation  of  States 
"statement  of  purpose 
"Sec,  250.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  an  effective  mechanism  for  the  posi- 
tive Involvement  of  State  officers,  agencies, 
and  administrative  resources  in  the  devel- 
opment, carrying  out,  and  coordination  of 
anti-poverty  programs  within  each  State,  but 
only  If  and  to  the  extent  a  State  exercises  the 
options  set  forth  in  this  part.  Accordingly, 
no  State  shall  be  required  to  establish  a  State 
Economic  Opportunity  Office  described  in^ 
section  251.  or  to  take  the  further  actions 
outlined  In  this  part,  as  a  condition  for  the 
support  of  programs  under  this  Act  In  the 
State.  In  the  event  a  State  shall  not  choose 
to  participate  in  the  manner  provided  in 
this  part,  or  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  such  participation  set  forth  in  this 
part,  the  Director  shall  continue  to  support 
eligible  programs  and  projects  in  such  State 
However,  the  Director  shall  take  every  appro- 
priate action  to  encourage  effective  State  par- 
tlclp>atlon  under  this  part  in  accordance  with 
the  finding  of  the  Congress  that  such  partici- 
pation will  strengthen  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

"STATE    AGENCY    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  251(a) .  The  Director  shall  provide  fi- 
nancial asfiistance  to  the  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Office  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'State  Office")  designated  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law,  to  enable  such  agency — 

"(i)  to  advise  the  Governor  of  the  State 
with  respect  to  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  other 
resources  available  to  combat  poverty  within 
the  State,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  advUe  and  assist  him  In  carrying 
out  his  reBponslblUtles  under  this  Act; 


"(3)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  ac- 
tlvltl^  related  to  this  title  and  to  title  VIII: 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
communities  and  local^  agencies  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  progsams  under  this 
title  and  under  title  VIII; 

"(4)  to  evaluate  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  and  under  title  Vin  wlt,h  a  view 
to  improving  the  capacity  of  their  sponsors 
to  fulfill  the  purpKjses  of  this  Act  and  to  uti- 
lize with  maximum  efficiency  the  financial 
assistance  provided; 

"(5)  to  evaluate  State  poverty-related  pro- 
grams and  State  administrative  procedures 
and  to  develop  mechanisms  for  making  them 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor; 

"(6)  to  conduct  financial  audits  of  pro- 
grams within  the  State  supported  under  this 
title  or  under  title  Vlll,  at  such  times  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  responsible 
financial  management  of  such  programs: 

"(7)  to  mobilize  and  develop  available  re- 
sources at  the  State  level  needed  to  assist 
anti-poverty   measures   within   the   State; 

"(8)  to  encourage  the  development  of  ca- 
reer opportunities  for  the  poor  within  agen- 
cies of  State  government; 

"(9)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  In  de- 
veloping procedures  and  programs  to  promote 
the  participation  of  States  and  State  agencies 
under  this  Act;  and 

"(10)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  established 
by  section  631  of  this  Act,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  in  identifying  prob- 
lems posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  admin- 
istrative requirements  that  operate  to  Im- 
pede effective  State  involvement  in  or  co- 
ordination of  programs  related  to  this  title, 
and  in  developing  methods  or  recommenda- 
tions  for  overcoming   those   problems. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  take  steps  as  will 
assure  that: 

"(1)  all  applications  for  assistance  under 
this  title  and  under  title  VIII  within  a  State 
are  submitted  through  the  State  Office,  and 
that  the  Office  is  afforded  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  (but  not  to  exceed  30  days)  re- 
view such  applications  before  transmitting 
them  to  the  Director  (or  to  his  delegate) 
with  such  comments  and  recommendations 
as  the  State  may  deem  appropriate; 

"(2)  each  State  Office  receives  advance 
notice  of  the  proposed  approval  of  any  appli- 
cation for  assistance  or  of  the  proposed  fund- 
ing in  the  State  of  any  program,  project,  or 
other  activity  under  any  other  title  in  this 
Act.  and  Is  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  comment  upon  such  proposed  approval  or 
funding:  and 

"(3)  each  State  Office  receives  such  other 
information  and  technical  assistance,  and 
is  afforded  such  other  opportunities  to  play 
an  affirmative  role  in  the  programs  financed 
under  this  Art.  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  functions  specified  in 
subsection  (  a  i . 

"(c)  (II  Whenever  a  State  Office  (with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Governor)  shall  recom- 
mend against  the  approval  of  an  application 
submitted  under  subsection  (b)(1),  such 
application  shall  not  be  approved  (or  shall 
not  b?  approved  without  changes  suggested 
by  the  State  Office)  for  funding  under  this 
title  unless  the  Director  shall  have  made  a 
finding  that  approval  of  such  application 
would  strengthen  the  overall  program  plan 
of  a  local  community  action  agency;  or  with 
respect  to  applications  submitted  by  other 
eligible  applicants,  that  the  approval  of  such 
application  would  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  not  delegate  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  finding  re- 
quired in  paragraph  1 1 )  except  to  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies  and  he  shall  not 
make  such  finding  without  having  first  af- 
forded the  State  Office  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing. 

"(d)  In  any  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
State  agencies,  the  Director  shall  give  prefer- 
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ence  to  programs  or  activities  which  are  ad- 
ministered or  coordinated  by  the  State  Of- 
fices established  under  subsection  lai  t 
which  have  been  developed  by  and  will  be 
carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those 
Offices 

lei  In  order  to  promote  coordination  m 
the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  community  ac- 
tion agencies  or  other  local  sigencles  in  con- 
nection with  specific  projects  or  programs 
Involving  the  common  or  Joint  use  of  State 
funds  and  funds  under  this  Act 

"STATE    ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITT   COfNCtl. 

Sec  J52  ai  Any  State  which  desires  t.j 
participate  in  the  development  and  carrying 
out  of  a  State  developmental  and  coordinat- 
ing program  for  rural  and  urban  community 
action,  as  provided  by  section  253.  shall  es- 
tablish a  State  Economic  Opportunity  Coun- 
cil (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  State 
Council!  .  appointed  by  the  Oovernor.  which 
shall  be  broadly  representative  ot  'he  eco- 
nomic, educational,  health,  religious,  and  so- 
cial services  resources  of  the  State  and  of  the 
public,  including  persons  representative  of — 

ill    urban  areas; 
■  (2)   rviral' areas. 

"(3>  the  poor  Including  representatives 
both  of  the  'irban  and  rural  poor  and  of 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  State  which 
experience  a  high  incidence  ut  poverty): 

(4 1    business,  industry    and  labor; 
■■(5)  eleced  municipal  offlclals, 

i6»  elected  county  orficials, 

i7)  federally-assisted  programs,  such  as 
Model  Cities  .md  manpower  training,  related 
to  the  problems  of  the  poor;  and 

(8)  fields  of  professional  competence  i  in- 
cluding both  public  and  private  education) 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  poverty 

ibi  The  State  Council  shall  advise  the 
State  Office  on  the  development  of  and  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  developmental  and  coordinating  pro- 
grams submit'ed  pursuant  'o  section  253,  and 
shall  evaluate  the  progranis,  services,  and  ac- 
tivities assisted  inder  this  'I'le  and  make  a 
public  report  at  least  annually i  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  evaluations, 

•'ici  The  State  Council  shall  prepare  a 
long-ranee  program  plan  lor.  as  may  be 
appropriate  from  'Ime  to  time,  revisions  of 
or  supplements  to  such  plan  i  for  use  of  funds 
under  sections  221  and  222  and  title  VIII  of 
this  Act  which  plan  i  1  i  is  prepared  In  con- 
.sultation  with  the  State  Office  i2i  extends 
over  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  vears  and 
3i  taking  into  consideration  available  re- 
sources sets  forth  a  program  of  action  which. 
:n  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  would  as- 
sure substantial  progress  toward  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  plan 

"(di  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  for  any  tiscal  vear 
the  Director  shall  i  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations! pay  to  each  State  Council  an 
amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  amounts 
expended  bv  it  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  part  in  such  fiscal  year,  except 
that  the  amount  available  for  such  purpose 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000  and  shall  not  be 
less  than   $50,000 

STATE    DEVELOPMENTAL    AND    COORDINATION 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec  253  lai  State  desiring  to  carry 
out  a  developmental  and  coordination  pro- 
ijram  for  urban  and  rural  community  Eictlon 
shall  submit  to  the  Director  i  at  such  time 
and  in  such  detail  ais  he  may  specify  and 
containing  such  information  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  1  an  outline  for  such  a  program 
which  — 

■•(li  has  been  prepared  by  the  State  Office 
in  consultation  with  the  State  Council  of 
that  State  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  Council, 


"I  2 1  designates  the  State  Office  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State  pro- 
gram or  for  supervision  of  the  administra- 
tion thereof  by  local  community  action 
agencies, 

■■|3t  sets  forth  in  detail  the  policies  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  State  in  the 
distribution  of  funds  to  lix-al  community  ac- 
tion agencies  in  the  State  and  for  the  uses 
of  such  funds  for  the  various  programs  and 
program  components  specified  In  sections  221 
and  222,  which  policies  and  procedures  as- 
sure that — 

I  Ai  due  consideration  wUr  be  given  to  the 
relative  needs  of  'irban  and  rural  areas  with- 
in the  State,  and  to  the  need.s  of  various  cate- 
gories of  persons  living  In  poverty,  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  supplied  by  the  Di- 
rector, and 

iBi  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
periodic  evaluation  of  programs,  services,  and 
activities  assisted  under  this  title; 

i4r describes  how  the  activities  and  proj- 
ects to  be  carried  out  under  the  program  are 
related  to  the  long-range  program  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  Slate  Council  pursuant  to 
section  251  ic  !  i  except  that  such  requirement 
may  be  waived  during  the  first  year  the  pro- 
gram is  In  operation  i , 

(5i  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  sat- 
l3facti>ry  to  the  Director  for  approval  of  ap- 
plications for  assistance  under  .sections  221 
and  222  of  this  title  and  under  title  VIII 
submitted  by  local  community  action  agen- 
cies and  other  qualified  applicants,  and  for 
the  review  and  monitoring  of  the  program 
conducted  by  such  applicants  i  including 
procedures  to  assure  that  such  programs  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  i . 

'i6i  sets  forth  procedures  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  coordination  of  programs  fvinded 
under  this  part  with  State-administered  pro- 
grams affecting  the  poor; 

I  7)  provides  that  any  community  action 
agency,  or  other  public  or  private  agency 
which  is  a  qualified  applicant  for  program 
assistance  under  this  title,  dissatisfied  with 
a  final  action  with  respect  to  anv  application 
for  funds  under  this  title  shall  be  given 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  pub- 
lic  hearing  by   the  StJite  Office: 

i8)  provides  assurances  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  part  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement,  and  to  the  extent 
possible  increase  the  amount  of  State,  local, 
and  private  funds  that  would  in  the  absence 
of  federal  funds  be  made  available  for  pro- 
grams supported  \inder  this  part  and  In  no 
case  supplant  such  State,  Iccal  and  pr;vate 
funds; 

■■i9)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Director  that  all  relevant  requirements 
of  this  Act  shall  be  complied  with,  and  pro- 
vides for  making  such  report.s  In  such  lorm 
and  containing  such  information  and  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Director  may 
reasonably  rquire  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act;  and 

■'10)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and 
accounting  for,  federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  I  including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  qualified  applicants)  under  this 
title 

■  ib)(l)  The  Director  shall  by  regulation 
establish  criteria  for  approval  of  Stale  de- 
velopmental and  cixirdlnatlon  programs  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  lal ,  and  when 
he  finds  that  such  a  program  complies  with 
such  criteria  and  the  requirements  of  this 
part  and  when  he  Is  satisfied  that  adequate 
procedures  are  set  forth  to  insure  that  the 
assurances  and  provisions  of  such  pn^gram 
will  be  carried  out,  he  shall  approve  such 
program  and  the  Director  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  program  submitted  under 
sutjsection  la)  i>r  any  miidificalion  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  Office  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing 


"(2)  The  Director  shall  take  such  steps 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  that  In  the 
rormulatlon  and  carrying  out  of  State  pro- 
grams there  Is  close  liaison  between  the  State 
Offices  and  the  Office  of  EUjonomlc  Oppor- 
tunity 

■■i3)  The  Director  shall  take  final  action 
to  approve  or  disapprove  a  State  develop- 
mental and  coordination  program  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  submission  (or  resub- 
mission in  the  event  it  should  have  been 
withdrawn  by  the  State),  and  he  may  not 
delegate  the  authority  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove such  programs  to  any  other  person 

■■ic)(l)  For  any  fiscal  year  In  which  any 
State  has  in  operauon  a  State  developmental 
and  coordination  program  approved  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  part  the  Director  shall 
make  available  to  such  State  for  carrying 
out  the  approved  program  the  sums  allotted 
to  such  State  for  such  year  under  section 
225  lal  and  (b);  Prorided,  however.  That, 
unul  June  30.  1971.  the  Director  may  reserve 
not  more  than  one-fourth  such  amount,  to 
assist  (in  accordance  with  'he  provisions  of 
this  title!  activities  and  projects  in  such 
State  which  are  not  funded  under  'he  Stale 
program,  but  only  if  the  Director  has  de- 
termined that  the  failure  to  support  such 
activities  and  projects  during  the  period  in 
which  he  may  reserve  funds  would  re^ull  i:i 
a  substantial  disruption  of  efforts  directed 
toward  the  elimination  of  poverty  in  such 
State,  or  that  it  Is  necessary  to  assist  pro- 
grams authorized  under  section  222  of  this 
Act 

•■(2)  The  Director  shall  pay.  from  the 
•imount  available  to  the  State  for  assistance 
under  this  part,  to  each  State  the  amount 
required  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  carry- 
ing out  activities  and  projects  under  the  ap- 
proved State  program,  and  for  administra- 
tion of  the  State  program  i  except  that  sums 
paid  for  State  .idmlnlstration  shall  not  ex- 
ceed five  per  centum  of  the  amount  avail- 
able to  the  Suite  for  assistance  under  this 
title  in  any  fiscal  yean,  and  such  payments 
may  be  made  in  installments  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  wita  iiecfs:  .t/ 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments, 

■■i3(  The  term  "SLite  administration"  In 
paragraph  i2)  means  those  costs  attributable 
to  the  supemsion.  auditing,  coordination, 
and  servicing  of  .ictlvltles  carried  out  under 
this  part  or  to  the  provision  of  technical 
services  i  including  the  training  of  personnel 
needed  to  provide  such  services  i.  and  similar 
costs  related  to  carrying  out  an  approved 
State  program,  but  shall  not  Include  the 
costs  of  State  operation  of  a  substantive  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act 

id!  Ill  Whenever  the  Director,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearnii; 
to  the  Slate  office  administering  a  State  pro- 
gram approved  under  subsection  lai.  finds 
that — 

■■(A)  the  State  program  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection   la).  or 

■■iB)  In  the  administration  of  the  program 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
With  any  such  provision,  the  Director  shall 
notify  such  State  office  that  no  further  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  State  under  the 
State  program  lor.  in  his  discretion,  that 
further  payments  to  the  State  under  the 
program  will  be  limited  to  activities  under 
or  portions  of  such  program  not  affected  by 
such  failure!  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the  Director  shall 
support  eligible  community  action  and 
VISTA  volunteer  programs  In  such  State  in 
accordance  with  other  provisions  of  this  title 
I  except  that  he  may  support  those  activities 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  program  not 
affected  by  such  failure) 

•■(2)  A  State  office  which  Is  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Director  under  this 
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subsection  or  subsection  (b)  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  the  State  is  located,  by  filing ' 
a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  the  Director,  or  any  officer  des- 
ignated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Direc- 
tor thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  flUng  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Director  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the 
record  the  Director  may  modify  or  set  aside 
his  action.  The  findings  of  the  Director  as  to 
the  facts  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
.>  to  the  Director,  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Director  may  thereupon  make 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed- 
ings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  affirming  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or 
!n  part,  any  action  of  the  Director  shall  be 
tinal,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
itle  28.  United  States  Code.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  this  subsection 
shall  not,  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Director's 
ictlon." 

TITLE  III  -  TECHNICAL  AND  PERFECTING 

AMENDMENTS 

Part  A — Amendments  to  Title  II 

("Community  Action" i 

composition  of  community  action 

agencies 

Sec  301  Section  211  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  as  follows: 

'l!  Clause  i3i  of  subsection  (b)  is 
,1  mended  to  read — 

■(3)  the  remainder  of  the  members 
I  which  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  membership  of  such 
board  I  are  appointed  by  the  elected  public 
.  tficials  who  serve  on  or  have  representatives 
serving  on  the  board,  and  are  officials  or 
members  of  business.  Industry,  labor,  re- 
ligious, welfare,  education,  or  other  major 
-roups  and  Interests  In  the  community."; 
and 

i2)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
,1  mended  to  read — 

Where  a  community  action  agency  places 
resi>onsibllity  for  major  policy  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  the  character,  fund- 
.ng,  extent,  and  administration  of  and  budg- 
eting for  programs  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
iiarticular  geographic  area  within  the  com- 
munity in  a  subsidiary  board,  council,  or 
■imilar  agency,  such  board,  council,  or 
agency  shall  be  broadly  representative  of 
-uch  area,  and  It  shall  be  so  constituted  as 
■o  assure  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
members  are  public  officials,  appointed  by 
the  elected  public  officials  who  serve  (or  ap- 
point representatives  to  serve)  on  the  board 
•f  the  community  action  agency,  tinless  the 
number  of  such  officials  Teasonably  avail- 
able or  Willing  to  serve  Is  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  the  subsidiary 
board." 

costs  of  defending  law  suits 
Sec     302     Section    222(a)    of   such    Act    Is 
mended  by  adding  to  paragraph  (3)    (relat- 
ing to    Legal  Services ')  the  following: 

"Whenever  a  lawsuit  or  other  legal  action 
is  initiated  by  a  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  with 
nssls'ance  under  this  program,  and  such  ac- 
tion results  in  a  verdict  or  other  outcome 
favorable  to  the  defendant  In  such  lawsuit 


or  other  legal  «ctlon,  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  for  such  costs  (to  be  paid  out 
of  fimds  made  available  for  the  Legal  Services 
program),  as  are  ordered  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  Jurisdiction,  by  the  court  or 
other  board  or  agency  which  has  Julsdlctlon 
of  the  matter,  the  same  as  a  private  person." 

authorization   or  alcoholic   recovery 

PROGRAM 

Sec.  303.  Section  222(a)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

■'(8)  An  'Alcoholic  Recovery'  program  de- 
signed to  discover  and  bring  about  treatment 
for  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  Such  a  program 
shall  be  community  based,  serve  the  objec- 
tive of  maintaining  the  family  structure  as 
well  as  recovery  of  the  Individual  alcoholic, 
encourage  the  use  of  neighborhood  facilities 
and  the  services  of  recovered  alcoholics  as 
program  workers  and  emphasize  the  reentrv 
of  alcoholics  into  society  rather  than  the 
institutionalization  of  alcoholics.  Such  a  pro- 
gram shall  also  emphasize  the  coordination 
and  full .  utilization  of  existing  appropriate 
community  services  which  pertain  to  the 
treatment  of  alcoholism  and,  or  related  dis- 
orders." 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  FAMILIES  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  ARMED  FORCES  IN  HARDSHIP  CASES;  PILOT 
PROJECTS  OF  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
POOR 

Sec.  304.  Section  232  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections : 

"(g)  The  Director  shall  conduct  projects 
either  directly  or  through  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  under  which  funds  available 
under  this  section  will  be  used  to  raise  the 
Income  levels  of  families  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  when  such  families  reside  in 
the  United  States  and  through  exceptional 
circumstances  have  an  Income  level  below 
the  poverty  level  (as  determined  by  the  Dir- 
ector) ,  and  preference  shall  be  given  to  cases 
of  greatest  hardship.  Projects  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  developed  Jointly  by  the 
Director  and  the  Secretary  of  pefense," 

"(h)  The  Director  shall  also  conduct,  either 
directly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments, pilot  projects  under  which  funds 
available  under  this  section  will  be  used  to 
raise  the  Income  levels  of  persons  over  65 
years  of  age  above  the  poverty  level  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Director),  with  preference 
given  to  cases  of  exceptional  hardship,  in 
order  to  examine  and  evaluate  systems  ol 
Income  maintenance  for  the  elderly  poor  as 
an  alternative  to  welfare  assistance." 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT    OF    GOVERNOR'S 
VETO    PROVISION 

Sec.  305.  Section  242  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting: 

":  Provided,  however.  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  applica- 
tion which  the  State  Office  has  recommended 
not  be  approved  under  section  251(c)  (1)." 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    STATE    AUDIT 

Sec.  306.  Section  243  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  programs 
assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
financial  audit  by  appropriate  State  officials 
and  agencies  at  the  request  of  such  officials 
and  agencies,  and  he  shall  direct  the  gov- 
erning board  of  each  community  action  agen- 
cy to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  such  audits." 

Part  B — Amendments  to  Title  VI 
(  Administration  ) 

PROHIBITION    OP    political    ACTIVITY 
STRENGTHENED 

Sec.  321.  Section  603(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opi>ortunlty  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)   For  purposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  5 


of  the  United  States  Code  any  overall  com- 
munity action  agency  which  assumes  respon- 
sibility for  planning,  developing,  and  coordi- 
nating community-wide  ant*p>overty  pro- 
grams, or  any  agency  assuming  part  or  all  of 
such  responsibilities  ( including  the  adminis- 
tration of  components  of  a  community  action 
program)  under  delegation  from  an  overall 
community  action  agency,  and  receives  as- 
sistance under  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  State  or  local  agency." 

ANTI-RIOT  PROVISION   STRENGTHENED 

Sec,  322,  Section  613  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  613,  No  individual  employed  or  as- 
signed by  any  community  action  agency  or 
any  other  agency  assisted  under  this  Acj. 
shall  ( whether  or  not  pursuant  to  or  durirfg 
the  performance  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  any  program  or  activity  con- 
ducted or  assisted  under  this  Act)  plan.  Ini- 
tiate, participate  In,  or  otherwise  aid  or  assist 
in  the  conduct  of  any  unlawful  demonstra- 
tion, rioting,  or  civil  disturbance,  and  the 
Director  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  any  Individual  who 
violates  this  provision  is  removed  from  his 
employment  or  assignment  in  programs  con- 
ducted or  assisted  under  this  Act." 

PROHIBITIONS    ON    UPWARD    BOUND   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  323.  Section  621  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec,  621,"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  give  full  effect  to 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  'Upward  Bound' 
programs,  however,  described,  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Director  shall  not  carry  out 
or  fund  any  program  described  in  section 
222(a)(5)  (as  in  effect  on  June  30.  1969), 
or  any  comparable  program,  whether  under 
the  authority  of  that  section  or  any  other 
section  of  this  Act.  and  whether  or  not  car- 
ried on  by  or  in  a  school,  institution  of 
higher  education,  penal  or  correctional  in- 
stitution, or  any  other  agency  or  Institution." 

Sec.  324.  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  Part  A  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"EVALUATION    OF    PROGRAMS    OF    THE    OFFICE    OF 
ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY 

•Sec  622.  (a)  The  Director  shall:  di  at 
the  time  of  entering  into  any  contract  or  ar- 
rangement with  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions or  indiv"iduals  for  the  evaluation  cf  pro- 
grams or  projects  administered  by  him  un- 
der this  Act,  or  entering  into  any  substantial 
modification  of  any  existing  such  contract  or 
arrangement,  furnish  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  a  copy  of  the 
contract  or  modification  thereof  or  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  arrangement  or  modification 
thereof,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
bases  upon  which  he  considers  the  evaluation 
work  involved  and  the  estimated  cost  thereof 
justified,  and  upon  which  he  has  determined 
that  it  was  necessary  to  contract  or  arrange 
with  a  non-governmental  organization  or  in- 
dividual for  its  performance: 

(  2 )  require  each  community  action  agency 
designated  under  section  201  of  this  Act,  to 
advise  him  cf  each  contract  or  arrangement 
entered  into  by  it  with  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations or  individuals  for  the  evaluation 
of  programs  or  projects  administered  by  it 
under  this  Act.  Including  information  re- 
garding the  purpose,  cost,  scope,  evaluation 
methodology,  and  organizations  or  Individ- 
uals Involved  In  such  contract  or  arrange- 
ment: and 

(3)  furnish  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  each  calen- 
dar quarter  a  listing  of  all  contracts  or  ar- 
rangements reported  to  him  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  dur- 
ing such  calendar  quarter.  Including  identi- 
fication of  the  program  or  project,  the  or- 
ganization or  individual  and  the  cost  in- 
volved in  each  contract  or  arrangement. 
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"(b)  Tbe  Comptroller  0«ner«l  shfcll  con- 
duct evaluations  of  program*  carried  out 
under  this  Act.  and  upon  request  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congreea.  or  to  the  extent  per- 
sonnel are  available,  by  Members  of  Con- 
greaa  shall  1 1 1  conduct  studies  of  existing 
statutes  and  regulations  governing  programs 
carried  on  under  this  Act.  i2)  review  the  pol- 
icies and  practices  of  Federal  aegncles  ad- 
ministering such  programs,  ill  review  the 
evaluation  procedures  adopted  by  such  agen- 
cies carrying  out  such  programs.  i4»  Initiate 
evaluation  projects  of  paj^cuiar  progranw, 
and  (5»  compile  data  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  preceding  function » 

■(C)  In  carrying  out  the  studies  and  eval- 
uations herein  authorized,  the  Comptroller 
Qeneral  shall  give  particular  attention  to  the 
practice  of  the  Office  of  E:conomlc  Opportu- 
nity and  of  community  action  agencies  desig- 
nated under  section  201  of  the  Act  of  con- 
tracting with  private  firms,  organizations 
and  individuals  for  the  provision  of  a  wide 
range  of  studies  and  services  ■  such  as  per- 
sonnel recruitment  and  training,  program 
evaluation  ouid  program  administration  i . 
and  shall  report  to  the  Director  and  to  the 
Congress  his  findings  with  respect  to  rhe 
necesflty  for  such  contracts  and  their  effec- 
tiveness. :n, achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
Act 

"Id  I  The  Comptroller  General  or  any  of 
his  duly  authorized  representatives  shall 
have  acce  s  for  the  purp)o6e  f>f  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  ducuments  pa- 
pers, and  records  that  are  pertinent  'o  the 
financial  assistance  received  by  any  agency 
under  this  -Act  ' 

"lei  There  are  herebv  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  these  sertlon- 

"PUCVENTION    or    CONPI.ICTS    or    INTCBEST 

"Skc  623  The  Director  shall  Issue  regu- 
lations and  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  iissure  'hat  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  i  or  any  other  agency 
utilizing  funds  .appropriated  under  the  au- 
thoritv  of  This  Act  I  shall  not  r-ontract  with, 
make  a  grant  to,  or  enter  into  any  other 
type  of  ftnancla;  tirrangement  with,  any  In- 
dividual who  has  been  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Office  ot  Economic  Opportunity  jr 
any  other  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government  which  ad- 
ministers funds  .appropriated  under  the 
.authority  of  this  .^ct  or  with  a  partner  of 
such  Individual  or  with  a  firm  or  business 
organization  :n  which  such  Individual  holds 
a  substantal  financial  interest  or  in  which 
he  serves  as  an  officer  i ,  within  one  year  after 
such  employment,  for  any  ser.lce  or  activity 
I  other  than  reemployment  :ls  an  officer  or 
employee  of  .i  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  states  Government  i  m  which  such 
person  participated  personally  and  substan- 
tially as  an  officer  or  employee  through  deci- 
sion, approval,  disapproval  recommendation, 
the  rendering  of  advice,  investigation,  or 
otherwise 

PAYMENT    or    DfES    PROHIBITED 

"Sec  624  No  funds  appropriated  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  person  organization,  or  agency 
to  make  any  payment  in  the  nature  of  dues 
or  membership  fees  in  any  public  or  pri- 
vate organization  or  association 

NEPOTISM    PROHIBITED 

"Sec  625  No  person  shall  be  employed  i  or 
continue  in  employment)  with  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  authority  of  this  .^ct 
in  a  position  1 1 1  over  which  a  member  of  his 
immediate  family  exercises  supervisory  au- 
thority, or  2 1  while  he  or  a  member  of  his 
Immediate  family  serves  on  a  board  or  com- 
mittee which  has  authority  to  crder  per- 
sonnel actions  affecting  such  position,  or  i3p 
while  he  or  a  member  of  his  immediate 
family     serves     on     a     board    or    committee 


which,  either  by  rule  or  pracUce.  regrularly 
nominates,  reoommends.  or  screens  candi- 
dates for  the  agency  or  program  In  which 
such  position  la  located  For  the  purpoees  of 
this  section,  a  member  of  an  immediate  fam- 
ily shall  include  any  of  the  following  persona 
husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  brother,  slater, 
son  daughter,  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew, 
father-in-law,  mother-in-law.  brother- 
in-law.  sister-ln-law,  son-in-law.  or  daugh- 
ter-in-law 

Part  C-    Amendments  to  Title  VIII 

I     VISTA"! 

RBSTRrLTL'RINO      AOMIWlSTIlATlON      or      PROGRAM 

Sec  331  Section  810  (al  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  that  part  of  the  first  sentence  which 
precedes  the  numbered  paragraphs  and  by 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
'x>  State  and  local  public  agencies  to  recruit, 
select  train  and  assign  persons  to  serve  in 
full-time  volunteer  programs  Such  programs 
shall  be  those  established  by  the  grantee 
agency  or  (  upon  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  work  of  such  volunteers  will  be  super- 
vised by  competent  Individuals)  by  other 
public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, which  Involve  the  assignment 
of  volunteers  to  work-    ' 

ASSISTANCE     IN     LEGAL     SERVICES     PROGRAMS 

Sec  332  Section  834  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  .i 
new  subsection,  as  follows 

if)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  title  shall  provide  legal  services  or  legal 
counsel  only  as  a  part  of  a  legal  .services  pro- 
gram I  and  at  the  request  and  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  directors  of  such  program) 
supported  under  section  222|a)(3)  of  this 
Act  " 

Mr  AYRES  ■  interruptiiiK  the  read- 
ing' Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  i.s 
pnnted  in  the  Record  as  of  yesterday. 
It  IS  in  today'.s  Record,  and  in  view  of 
that  and  the  3  hours  of  discussion  on  the 
.substitute.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  substitute  amendment  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  ^-entleman  from 
Ohio  IS  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  .substitute  amendment. 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman.  I  feel  that 
the  .substitute  lunendnient  has  been  thor- 
oughly discussed  m  general  debate.  I 
think  It  IS  understood  by  all  why  many 
of  us.  on  both  the  minority  side  and 
majority  side,  feel  that  a  substitute  pro- 
posal IS  necessary  I  repeat  Thiit  this  is 
not  an  Ayres  substitute  as  such,  it  is  not 
a  Republican  substitute  as  such,  but  it 
IS  an  amendment  that  was  worked  out 
by  the  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  a  truly  bipartisan  manner. 

However,  it  is  my  understanding.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  are  several  amend- 
ments to  be  offeied  to  the  substitute, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  can  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  amendments, 
because  after  the  President's  press  con- 
ference of  Monday  evemng.  we  were  ad- 
vised, both  publicly,  through  the  press 
and  over  the  television,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  suggested  in  very  exacting  terms 
that  we  work  toward  accommodations. 
That  we  have  done. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentlemen  who 


have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  in  this  very  com- 
plicated and  controversial  field.  This 
substitute  is  not  a  slap  in  any  way  at 
the  Director  of  the  Oflace  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
sincere  attempt  to  give  him  the  tools 
that  we  feel  are  necessary,  having  lived 
with  this  program  for  over  5  years,  for 
him  to  do  the  job  to  help  the  poor,  which 
we  all  know  has  not  been  done  under  the 
existing  structure  of  the  OflQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity 

I  would  hope  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
can  pass  the  sut>stitute  We  can  go  to 
conference  with  the  other  body  with  <i 
vehicle  which  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  come  back  to  this  House  with  a  pro- 
posal which  is  acceptable  to  the  House 
and  at  the  same  time  will  give  this  pro- 
gram redirection,  under  new  leadership, 
so  that  when  we  come  back  after  this  ac: 
expires,  approximately  a  year  and  a  half 
from  now,  we  will  be  able  to  say  to  our- 
selves. "We  did  a  good  Job.  The  Director 
has  done  a  good  job.  The  original  purpose 
of  this  act.  to  help  the  poor  people  of  this 
country,  has  been  accomplished." 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.s( 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  reasons 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I 
only  have  5  minutes,  so  I  do  not  have 
enough  time  to  go  through  all  of  them. 
Let  me  try  to  recite  two  or  three. 

In  the  first  place,  this  proposal  to  turn 
the  control  of  the  efforts  to  fight  poverty 
in  our  country  over  to  the  States  is  an 
antilocal  control  amendment  if  I  eve:- 
saw  one.  We  get  a  lot  of  speeches  in  thi- 
place  about  how  deeply  we  care  about 
assuring  local  control  over  important 
Federal  programs,  but  I  have  here  i:i 
front  of  me  a  letter  which  I  take  it  all  of 
us  received  today,  signed  by  four  out- 
standing mayors  of  our  country.  I  reali.v 
do  not  know  the  political  views  or  the 
partisan  affiliation  of  most  of  these 
mayors,  except  the  one  from  my  own 
State,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Indianap- 
olis. Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar.  who  has 
.lUst  been  elected  to  an  important  posi- 
tion as  the  leader.  I  auess  it  is.  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities. 

All  four  of  these  mayors — of  Philadel- 
phia. Pa  ;  San  I  eandro.  Calif.:  San  Die  •«' 
Calif  .  and  Indianapol's,  Ind.  -are  may- 
ors who  are  .strongly  opposed  to  t!:e 
legislation  proposed  here  today  in  the 
nature  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gent'.eman  from  Ohio.  They  say: 

As  the  local  elected  offlclaJs  closest  to  iho 
individuals  that  these  programs  serve,  ue 
urge  you  to  reject  any  attempt  to  remov<' 
the  control  of  these  programs  from  the  loc.i: 
communities  The  substitute  would  remo'. i- 
the  control  but  leave  the  responsibility  l-r 
the  programs  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mayor 
of  this  land 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mayors  sent  alonu 
an  editorial  from  the  current  issue  of  the 
magazine  of  the  National  League  of  Cit- 
ies, Nation's  Cities,  which  states: 

To  sweep  away  the  truly  local  character 
antlpoverty  programs  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate And  to  sweep  them  away  under 
the  guise  of  local  control  when  the  true 
meaning  Is  state  control  would  be  a  fraud 
on  the  public  and  particularly  on  the  poor. 
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The  mayors  say,  "A  fraud  on  the  pub- 
lic and  particularly  on  the  poor."  That 
is  not  I  speaking  as  a  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  This  is  from  a  let- 
ter signed  by  four  outstanding  mayors  of 
both  parties,  making  very  clear  what  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  those  who  support  it  rep- 
resents. 

I  have  here  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  my  Republican  friend  from  In- 
dianapolis. Mayor  Lugar.  who  says  in 
his  letter  dated  November  17: 

I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  vote  to  defeat 
.imendments  offered  to  provide  state  gov- 
ernmental Interference  In  the  O.E.O.  pro- 
crams.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  need  to  main- 
t.iin  control  by  the  City  of  Indianapolis  of 
any  O.E.O.  programs  'In  our  jurisdiction  In 
order  that  the  results  will  be  reasonable  and 
just.  Relationships  between  Indianapolis  and 
b  E  O..  directly,  are  often  complex.  Interpos- 
ing state  government  in  the  middle  of  these 
relationships  would  create  an  intolerable 
mess,  in  my  Judgment. 

That  is  a  second  reason  why  this 
amendment  seems  to  me  to  be  most  un- 
fortunate, Mr.  Chairman. 

I  believe  that  those  who  have  observed 
State  government  in  the  United  States 
are  aware  that  historically  our  State  gov- 
ernments have  done  almost  nothing  to 
make  any  serious  contribution  toward 
solving  the  great  problem  of  enormous 
poverty  in  a  very  wealthy  land. 

I  come  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  refer  to 
my  own  State.  My  own  State  does  not 
even  have  a  State  economic  opportimity 
office.  My  own  State  does  not  even  allow, 
because  of  the  position  of  our  Governor, 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  programs  afforded  by  the 
Older  Americans  Act, 

My  own  State,  orjy  this  year,  within 
the  last  month,  decided  to  join  the  union 
and  permit  the  citizens  of  Indiana  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  continuing  education  program 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  and  every- 
body here  knows  it.  that  State  govern- 
ments have  been  notoriously  recalcitrant 
about  responding  to  the  needs  of  urban 
i)eople  generally,  but  of  poor  people  in 
particular  in  both  rural  and  urban 
America, 

And  for  Congress  to  vote  to  take  the 
Federal  funds  that  President  Nixon, 
when  he  urged  that  we  extend  for  a 
period  of  2  years  the  present  poverty 
program,  and  turn  these  funds  over  to 
the  States,  would  be  an  indication 
that  Congress  is  not  willing  to  give  con- 
sideration to  any  serious  and  honorable 
means  to  help  the  poor  people  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  possible  that  the 
wealthiest  nation  that  mahkind  has  ever 
known  will  turn  away  from  the  ancient 
and  serious  problem  of  poverty? 

As  the  mayors  wrote,  the  substitute 
amendment  and  its  results  woiUd  be  a 
fraud  on  the  public  and  particularly  on 
the  poor.  They  know  it.  They  just  have 
a  hard  time  getting  their  message 
through  to  their  elected  Representatives 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much  the 
substitute  is  defeated. 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
bill  reported  by  our  committee.  I  offer 
my  support — not  because  the  bill  meets 
the  needs  of  poor  Americans — but  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  bill  we  have  which 
incorporates  the  kinds  of  concerns  trans- 
lated into  programs  which  can  address 
the  needs  of  poor  Americans.  I  strongly 
oppose  the  substitute  bill  proposed  by 
certain  Members  of  this  body  who  seek 
to  turn  GEO  over  to  the  States.  And  I 
submit  that  their  effort  would  effectively 
destroy  these  programs  for  the  poor — 
and  would  give  a  dose  of  overkill  to  the 
little  hope  left  for  rallying  this  Govern- 
ment to  a  solution  for  poverty. 

Any  Member  who  can  seriously  sug- 
gest that  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  others — both  North 
and  South — will  pick  up  the  banner  of 
social  and  economic  reform  and  charge 
into  the  poverty  areas  in  those  States — 
is  simp.ly  ignoring  truth  and  fact.  Any 
Member  who  seriously  contemplates 
turning  responsibility  for  alleviating 
poverty — to  the  machineries  and  mech- 
anism which  have  rigidly  served  to  per- 
petrate the  conditions  of  poverty — is  not 
committed  to  equal  opportunity  but  to 
the  status  quo. 

It  was  only  recently  that  President 
Nixon  unveiled  to  the  American  people 
the  welfare  mess  which  has  resulted  from 
the  individual  State  administration  of 
those  social  programs.  We  are  aware  of 
the  gross  discrepancies  which  exist 
among  the  States — in  their  unwilling- 
ness and  Inability  to  meet  the  needs  of 
poor  people.  We  know  that  the  migration 
of  the  poor  from  many  States  into  the 
urban  ghettos  comes  about  because  they 
are  trying  to  get  away  from  the  harsh 
climates  of  hatred  and  closed  systems 
which  exist  in  many  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  cannot  change 
the  way  a  person  feels  by  legislation — but 
to  some  extent,  we  can  alter  his  behavior. 
No  one  knows  better  at  this  time  than 
the  poor — the  Federal  administration  of 
Federal  programs  is  the  only  way  they 
have  received  any  benefits  from  social 
and  economic  reform  efforts.  We  know 
the  present  dispositions  of  too  many 
State  administrations  and  they  are  not 
inclined  toward  the  eradiction  of  poverty. 
In  fact,  many  of  them  still  maintain  that 
poor  people  are  responsible  for  their  pov- 
erty. Anyone  who  holds  such  notions 
should  not  be  given  the  reins  of  control 
over  GEO  programs.  And  yet  this  is  what 
the  Green-Quie  substitute  intends — that 
without  regard  for  the  documented  and 
established  records  that  many  States 
have  for  "keeping  poor  people  down" — 
we  shotild  give  them  the  responsibility 
for  "raising  poor  people  up."  State  gov- 
ernments have  not  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves as  their  public  duty  to  educate, 
to  train,  to  feed,  to  employ,  to  meet  the 
health  needs,  the  legal  services  needs  of 
the  poor.  We  need  innovative  approaches 
to  these  problems — which  we  have  seen 
through  GEO  federally  administered. 
You  cannot  assign  contemporary  solu- 
tion making  to  people  who  think  only 
along  traditional  lines. 

"When  you  talk  about  transferring  GEO 
programs  to  State  administration,  giving 


them  the  responsibility  for  approving  all 
GEO  program  applications'  before  they 
are  sent  to  GEO  for  funding,  giving  State 
economic  opportimity  councils  the  sole 
authority  to  develop  an  antipoverty  pro- 
gram for  the  State — you  are  in  essence 
talking  about  writing  off  the  poor,  and 
turning  the  administration  of  a  federally 
funded  program  aimed  at  the  poor  to 
State  administrations  which  have  shown 
little  sensitivity  for  the  poor. 

If  some  Members  have  the  notion  that 
this  substitute  gives  the  resf>onsibility 
for  problem  solving  to  the  people  closest 
to  the  problems,  they  are  wrong.  Look 
at  the  welfare  food  budgets  in  the  States 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  In  Alabama, 
a  poor  person  is  allowed  6  cents  a  meal 
on  which  to  eat — or  $1.40  for  an  entire 
week.  And  in  Mississippi,  a  poor  person 
must  get  by  on  only  4  cents  a  meal — 
and  only  80  cents  a  week.  In  my  own 
State  of  Missouri,  the  allowance  is  only 
11  cents  for  a  meal  or  a  total  of  $2.50 
a  week.  These  are  a  few  examples  of 
how  close  the  State  governments  are  to 
the  problems  of  poverty — how  sympa- 
thetically they  review  the  needs.  In  Mis- 
souri there  is  one  black  highway  patrol- 
man. In  the  highway  department — 8,000 
employees — less  than  20  blacks.  I  know 
how  our  Governor  will  administer. 

No.  gentlemen,  the  substitute  offered 
by  Members  of  this  body.  Green  and 
QuiE.  cannot  be  made  out  to  be  anything 
but  what  it  is— legislation  to  cnpple  the 
whole  poverty  effort.  I,  for  one,  know 
very  well  how  the  States  would  welcome 
this  authority. 

There  is  no  way  I  can  vote  for  tying 
any  part  of  GEO  to  the  States— whether 
it  is  legal  services,  VISTA,  commimity  ac- 
tion, and  surely  not  when  you  are  de- 
stroying the  whole  concept  behind  OEO 
and  farming  it  all  out.  How  can  you  ex- 
pect those  of  us  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  to  stand  still  while  you 
work  to  get  members  of  commimity  ac- 
tion and  neighborhood  board  appointed 
by  elected  officials?  When  we  are  talking 
about  the  participation  of  communities 
and  individuals  in  their  own  programs, 
here  comes  a  substitute  legislative  sham 
which  would  guarantee  there  would  be 
no  such  representation. 

Members  of  this  body  who  share  my 
concern  and  know  the  facts  of  State  ad- 
ministration for  poverty  programs — 
could  talk  for  hours  giving  illustrations 
which  support  this  case. 

Whether  or  not,  and  irrespective  of 
how  the  positions  supporting  the  sub- 
stitute may  be  rationalized,  such  a  vote 
will  register  the  mark  of  a  confused 
mind.  Whatever  any  Member  says  about 
his  vote  for  the  substitute — or  any  legis- 
lation tied  to  State  consideration  and 
control — do  not  say  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  poor. 

To  those  who  are  supporting  the  sub- 
stitute and  who  are  using  as  a  shield 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  glorious  past 
of  supporting  the  poor- 1  say  that  the 
commitment  to  justice  and  equality  is  a 
continuing  one — if  you  were  for  the  poor 
yesterday  and  agaiiast  them  today — then 
you  were  either  hypocritical  yesterday 
or  you  are  hypocritical  today. 

Mr.  LANDRUM  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield's" 
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Mr  CLAY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr  LANDRUM  I  am  disturbed  about 
the  reference  which  the  gentleman  has 
made  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  pro- 
gram of  State  planning  falling  In  Georgia 
and  in  other  States 

Mr    CLAY    Mississippi  and  Alabama 

Mr  LANDRUM  Let  me  say  to  the  i?en- 
tleman  in  response  to  that  suggestion 
this:  Today  I  was  in  a  telephone  con- 
versation with  a  director  of  the  Atlanta. 
Ga  .  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
was  told  by  him — not  in  answer  to  a 
question,  but  voluntarily — that  at  no 
time  in  history  has  that  office  ever  made 
a  recommendation  to  Governor  Maddox 
but  that  It  was  accepted  by  the  Gover- 
nor The  Governor  has  said  that  while 
he  differed  with  reference  to  certain  sus- 
pects of  the  program,  and  that  he  recog- 
nized there  was  a  problem  but  as  Ions 
as  he  was  Governor  he  was  ijoine  to  do 
what  he  covild  to  help  those  the  original 
act  was  intended  to  help 

Mr  CLAY-  Lt't  me  .say  to  the  i,'entle- 
man  from- Georgia  thf  question  we  are 
jliscussing  today  is  the  effort  of  the 
poor  people  :n  the  State  of  Georeia  to 
improve  their  condition  In  the  State  of 
Georgia  the  record  is  quite  clear  that 
Georgia  in  its  attitude  has  not  earned 
forth  the  prouram  as  it  was  designed  to 
be  For  instance  in  Alabama  a  pcx)r  per- 
son on  State  welfare  is  allowed  6  cents 
a  meal  on  wh.ich  to  p;xt  or  SI  40  for  an 
entire  week  In  Mississippi,  a  poor  per- 
.son  on  State  welfare  must  net  by  on  only 
4  cents  a  meal  and  only  80  cents  a  week 
In  my  own  State  of  Missouri,  the  allow- 
ance '.s  only  1 1  cents  for  a  meal  or  a  total 
of  $2  50  a  week. 

In  Mississippi  today  there  is  a  pro- 
gram, 'he  Headstart  program,  that  is  be- 
ing held  up  by  the  Governor  becauso  he 
will  not  ratify  the  grant  unless  the  peo- 
ple of  Headstart  agree  to  certain  condi- 
tions that  the  Governor  would  like  Some 
of  those  conditions  are  as  I  understand 
them  to  be  that  the  people  of  Headstart 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  sioppmu 
bnyrotts  by  black  people  of  white  mer- 
chants in  four  counties  of  Mississippi  In 
three  of  those  counties  there  are  no 
Headstart  programs.  The  Governor  in- 
sists that  before  he  approves  the  sum  of 
$7  million  for  a  Headstart  ;)rogram  that 
they  ^i\  e  him  the  exclusive  ni;ht  of  firing 
anyone  whom  he  charges  is  engaged  in 
any  kind  of  tHJlilical  activity  I  .say  that 
the  Southern  Stales  m  this  country  rep- 
resent one  instance  where  'here  has  been 
resistance  to  a  orngrani  of  this  kind  di- 
rected toward  alleviating  the  conditions 
of  poverty  on  the  part  of  people  who 
have  been  insensitive  to  this  problem  in 
this  regard 

.\MENDMENT     TU     THE     SUBSTITITE     AMENDMENT 
MFFERED  BY  MR    ESCH 

Mr  ESCH  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  cifferfd  bv  Mr  Esch  to  the 
>iibstirute  amendment  At  the  end  of  title 
II  of  the  substitute  bill  insert  a  new  section 
lis  follows: 

"EXEMPTtON     OF     HEADSTART    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  254  The  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
cation,  and   Welfare    i  during   any   period   in 


which  he  has  bfen  delegated  responsibility 
tor  the  administration  of  those  programs 
authorized  under  .section  ■J2'2talin  and  222 
ia(i2i  of  this  .\r'.\  may  exempt  such  pro- 
gram.s  from  inclu.sion  under  the  provisions 
of  thl.s  part  (either  (generally  or  with  respect 
to  Inclusion  in  the  program  approved  for 
a  particular  State)  " 

Mr  ESCH  Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  we 
have  explained  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  during  the  general  debate. 
but  I  would  like  to  review  them  for  the 
Committee  at  this  time 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  exempt  the  Headstart 
and  Follow  ThroUi^h  programs  which  are 
already  beini;  delegated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
from  this  substitute 

I  think  It  is  essential  that  ue  recognise 
that  the  President  has  begun  to  develop 
an  orderly  transfer  and  a  gradual  trans- 
fer of  these  programs  into  the  Office  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  .so  that 
this  transfer  is  Ijelng  pursued  not  in  a 
disruptive  manner,  but  in  an  orderly 
process 

The  amendment  will  continue  this 
process. 

I  think  that  we  should  al.so  recognize 
that  Secretan.-  Finch  has  indicated  his 
desire  that  we  adopt  this  amendment, 
which  is  a  perfecting  amendment,  and 
one  which  I  hope  will  have  the  support 
of  the  entire  Committee  He  ha.s  stated 
that  the  transfer  of  Headstart  in  an 
orderly  way  to  the  Office  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  would  be  seriously 
impaired,  if  the  substitute  is  adopted 
without  excluding  Headstart 

So.  Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Committee  so  that  the  transfer  can  con- 
tinue to  occur 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman, 
would  the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  BHADE:MAS  Mr  Chainnan.  I 
thank  the  i;entleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  appreciate  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Lrentleman  from 
Michigan,  but  what  I  do  not  understand 
IS  this: 

If  the  gentleman  Is  not  willing  to  trust 
little  children  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  State  governments,  why  is  he  willmg 
to  go  along  apparently  with  trusting 
adults'' 

Mr  ESCH  Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  think  that  the  u'entle- 
man  is  well  aware  that  the  transfer  Ls 
already  in  existence,  and  it  is  not  a 
cfuestion  of  whether  you  trust  or  do 
not  trust  the  States,  or  trust  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  the  point  is  that 
there  is  in  proc-ess  an  orderly  transfer  to 
HETW  of  these  early  child  programs 

Surely  the  i^entleman  from  Indiana 
would  concur  that  any  future  legislation 
will  have  this  direction  rather  tlian  In 
the  Office  of  Fk'onomic  Opportunity, 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  ranking  member  on  the 
committee. 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman,  I  just  no- 
ticed that  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
was  on  her  feet,  and  since  the  gentle- 


woman has  been  so  active  in  this  I  won- 
der if  she  might  comment. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  with  the  contention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the  Head- 
start  and  Follow  Through  programs  are 
already  over  in  the  Office  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  am  one  of  tho.se 
who  urged  such  a  transfer  by  legislative 
action  last  year. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  >  Mr.  Esch  >  makes  this 
transfer  much  easier,  and  also  more 
certain 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  support  the 
perfecting  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  the 
House. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ESCH  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  al.so 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
this  is  discretionary  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
already  they  have  gone  through  four 
.seed  programs  to  work  out  the  situation, 
and  in  19  States  it  has  already  been 
worked  out 

Mr  AYRES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  A'i'RES  As  the  gentleman  is 
aware,  I  conferred  with  the  gentleman  at 
some  length  prior  to  his  offering  the 
amendment,  and  after  the  gentleman 
spoke  in  general  debate  I  had  a  chance 
to  review  it  carefully,  and  we  on  the  mi- 
nority side  accept  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  ESCH  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  comment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  and  I  hope  that  the  Committee  will 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
minutes.  I  only  want  to  draw  attention 
to  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  respect  to 
the  kind  of  amendment  offered  by  our 
friend  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

For  his  amendment.  I  think,  really  has 
nothing  to  do  w  ith  whether  or  not  Head- 
start  has  been  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— a  fact  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

The  point  is  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  in  effect  remove  from 
the  control  of  lopal  communities  and  turn 
over  to  the  States  the  Headstart  pro- 
i;rams  which  have  proved  to  be  so  enonn- 
oasly  jx)pular  and  effective  throughout 
the  Nation  for  children  of  preschool  a^e 
Indeed,  in  my  own  subcommittee,  as  the 
gentlenjan  knows,  we  are  now  consider- 
ing legislation,  H.R.  13520,  the  Com- 
prehensive Preschool  Education  and 
Child  Day  Care  Act,  that  will  extend  the 
benefits  of  Headstart-type  programs  to 
all  children,  regardless  of  income  group. 

But  the  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
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and  we  ought  to  be  very  candid  about  it, 
that  the  effort  is  here  being  made  by  the 
proponents  of  differing  antipoverty  pro- 
grams to  exempt  from  the  control  of 
the  States  the  particular  programs  in 
which  they  sympathize.  This  effort  to 
exempt  such  programs  is  nothing  but  a 
confession  of  the  unwisdom  of  giving 
control  of  these  programs  to  the  States 
and  stripping  the  control  away  from  the 
local  communities  that  have  heretofore 
operated  them. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  think  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  to  clarify  an  action  that  is 
already  onboard — and  that  is  a  delega- 
tion of  responsibility  for  Headstart  and 
Follow  Through  programs  from  the  OEO 
to  HEW.  That  is  an  orderly  process  that 
is  now  onboard.  It  is  a  recognition  of  a 
fact  that  already  exists  and  hopefully 
they  will  continue  to  work  both  with 
State  and  local  educational  groups  and 
local  agencies. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  com- 
pletely misses  the  point  of  what  I  am 
trying  to  say,  and  I  am  confident  that 
he  is  aware  that  he  is  missing  the  point 
of  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  impact 
of  the  transferability  of  the  Headstart 
program  from  OEO  to  HEW.  That  is  not 
the  issue  at  all. 

The  point  is  rather  this:  Are  Head- 
start  programs  going  to  be  exempted 
from  the  tender  mercies  of  those  State 
governments  which  we  are  all  aware 
have  not  been  shown  to  be  very  gen- 
erous about  preschool  programs  for  the 
poor  and  have  shown  not  very  much 
initiative  at  all  about  showing  the  slight- 
est degree  of  concern  about  poor  people 
until  the  Federal  legislation  authoriz- 
ing an  effort  to  fight  poverty  in  the 
country  came  along? 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  what 
we  are  talking  about.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  question  of  transferability  to 
HEW. 

If  he  wants  to  throw  posies  at  Head- 
start.  I  certainly  understand  the  thrust 
of  his  amendment.  But  I  just  wish  he 
would  be  more  candid  In  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  well  that 
we  pause  just  briefly  at  least  and  review 
what  it  was  we  were  driving  at  when  this 
legislation  originally  came  to  the  House 
in  1964. 

When  economic  opportunity  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  into  the  House  in 
1964.  it  was  in  the  hope  that  the  package 
of  proposals  being  offered  would  provide 
services  that  would  help  millions  of 
Americans  become  participants  in  our 
economy  and  our  society — to  become 
taxpayers  rather  than  taxeaters. 

It  had  been  25  years  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor ended  the  first  war  on  poverty.  In- 
ternational problems  and  apparent  pros- 
perity had  dominated  the  attention  of 
the  majority  of  Americans  during  the 
1940's  and  1950's— but  now  there  was  an 
uneasiness  that  there  were  too  many 
men.  women,  and  children  who  were  not 
sharing  in  America's  growth. 


Essentially  an  underdeveloped  prov- 
ince, what  little  progress  they  made  was 
vastly  outstripped  by  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing technology  of  the  "haves." 

Right  here  in  America  was  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  world  problem  of  the  haves 
and  the  have-nots — the  developed  and 
the  underdeveloped.  There  were  many  of 
us  who  felt  that  the  future  for  a  nation 
so  divided  would  be  as  uncertain  as  that 
Lincoln  described  as  half  slave  and  half 
free. 

The  problems  of  this  Nation's  poor, 
moreover,  were  so  diverse  and  compli- 
cated, that  it  seemed  that  only  a  massive 
and  multisided  attack  composed  of  many 
daring  new  programs— in  addition  to 
expanded  older  programs — could  provide 
the  impetus  necessary  to  make  progress. 
For  coordination  and  maximum  thrust, 
it  seemed  best  to  have  those  efforts  fo- 
cused by  one  agency — an  agency  able  to 
reach  directly  into  communities. 

Neither  congressional  supporters  nor 
administration  backers  expected  instant 
success.  We  knew  the  job  ahead  would  be 
very  difficult.  But  apparently  the  public 
expected  immediate  progress  and  the 
poor  allowed  themselves  to  become  hope- 
ful long  before  administrative  gears 
meshed. 

The  result  was  a  rush  for  results  be- 
fore adequate  planning.  Procedures  for 
evaluation  were  often  nonexistent.  Dr. 
Fred  Crawford,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Research  in  Social  Change  at  Emory 
University,  who  studied  the  Atlanta 
OEO  program  for  a  3-year  period  has 
reported  that,  and  I  quote: 

Services  were  started,  people  were  involved, 
but  no  one  was  gathering  evidence  to  use 
in  determining  what  was  happening.  This  Is 
comparable,  he  says,  to  shooting  a  rocket 
at  the  moon  with  no  means  of  tracking  the 
rocket  after  launching,  no  means  of  cor- 
recting its  course  in  flight,  and  no  way  to 
tell  whether  it  landed  or  not. 

As  Dr.  Crawford  points  out,  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  not  only  expensive,  but  dan- 
gerous from  a  psychological  and  socio- 
logical point  of  view.  He  explains  that : 

The  ramifications  of  intrusive  forces  on 
human  lives,  as  positive  as  these  may  be  in 
intent,  apparently  create  more  problems  than 
they  resolve.  .  .  .  Prior  testing  and  ac- 
curate projections  of  Immediate  and  long- 
range  effects  seem  totally  necessary  if  we 
are  not  to  damage  individuals  and  the  social 
system  through  the  Introduction  of  'good" 
program. 

In  addition  to  a  dangerous  lack  of 
planning  and  anticipation  of  results. 
many  local  OEO  programs  have  had  dif- 
ficulty in  delivering  the  services  they  are 
supposed  to  deliver.  There  are  strong 
indications  that  this  has  not  just  been 
the  result  of  inadequate  funding — but 
a  result  of  the  structure  of  the  OEO  pro- 
gram and  its  relationships  with  other  lo- 
cal agencies. 

A  good  example  of  a  problem  area  is 
that  of  finding  jobs  for  the  poor.  The 
study  of  the  local  OEO  program  in 
Atlanta  indicates  that  72  percent  of  the 
black  clients  and  almost  57  percent  of 
the  white  clients  visiting  neighborhood 
centers  for  the  first  time  come  seeking 
help  in  locating  jobs — statistics  which 
should  certainly  counter  the  arguments 
that  most  of  the  poor  do  not  want  to 
work. 


So  they  come  seeking  employment.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  not  many  find  it. 
The  usual  procedure  is  to  refer  them  to 
other  employment  agencies— and  the 
usual  result  is  not  very  good.  Only  one 
in  three  are  placed.  Furthermore,  as 
many  as  three-fourths  of  these  place- 
ments are  for  jobs  classified  as  "me- 
nial "—jobs  which  will  not  take  the  recip- 
ients out  of  poverty. 

For  the  young  there  are  a  few  job 
training  openings — but  not  nearly 
enough — and  often  not  in  the  subjects 
applicants  desired.  For  the  middle  aged 
and  older,  training  and  retraining  are 
virtually  nonexistent. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
reasons  local  OEO  agencies  have  not 
been  able  to  deliver  services  is  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  work  closely  enough 
with  other  local  Institutions.  Supposed 
to  be  catalysts  to  community  develop- 
ment, they  .are  often  viewed  as  foreign 
objects. 

The  structure  of  the,Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  admittedly  an  adminis- 
trative experiment,  quants  from  Wash- 
ington are  made  through  regional  of- 
fices to  locally  incorporated  groups  which 
are  constituted  according  to  national 
OEO  guidelines. 

In  most  instances,  however,  local  OEO 
groups  seem  to  be  responsible  to  no  one 
but  themselves:  not  to  Washingtpfi.  not 
to  regional  offices,  not  to  the  comiftunities 
in  which  they  serve — or  to  the<<^oor,  and 
Washington  headquartei-s  off  OEO  as- 
sumes the  attitude  toward  Congress, 
They  look  at  us  with  contempt 

The  result  is  that  benefits  have  often 
been  obscured  by  controversy.  There  has 
not  been  enough  planning  and  coordi- 
nation of  activities  with  State  and  local 
officials.  And  there  have  been  too  many 
instances  of  poor  administration  and  of 
self-dealing.  By  "self -dealing"  I  mean  in- 
stances of  profitmaking  on  contracted 
services  and  evaluations  undertaken  by 
former  OEO  employees. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  time 
to  achieve  more  responsible  and  respon- 
sive administration.  To  establish  plan- 
ning systfems  that  will  assure  coordina- 
tion with  other  agencies.  To  establish 
evaluation  systems  that  will  give  us  a 
clear  idea  of  what  good  and  what  harm 
we  are  doing  the  poor.  We  must  harness 
OEO  and  other  poverty-fighting  forces 
for  a  protracted  war.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  dissipate  our  few  resources  in 
false  starts,  waste,  and  in-fighting.  State 
planning  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best 
solution  to  our  aim  and  desire  to  reach 
the  poor  and  to  our  desire  to  have  the 
OEO  in  general  respect  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

Now  I  am  not  in  disagreement  at  all 
with  my  distinguished  yoimg  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay) 
when  he  talks  about  what  we  need  to 
accomplish. 

Our  difference  is  in  the  way  to  ap- 
proach it.  and  the  way  I  am  afraid  he 
has  his  thinking  oriented  toward  a  wel- 
fare program  here.  This  Is  not  a  welfare 
program — this  is  an  education  program. 
This  is  a  program  that  is  designed  to  take 
Americans  out  of  welfare  and  make  them 
become  taxpayers  rather  than  taxeaters. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  program.  It  is 
not  being  managed  toward  this  goal. 
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Now,  I  yield  to  no  Member  of  this  body 
or  no  man  in  this  land  in  my  concern  for 
the  poor  Long  before  some  of  those  here 
today  were  advocating  continuation  of 
the  program  as  it  is  I  was  standing  where 
the  distinguished  chairman  is.  fighting 
for  the  original  program,  and  we  have 
had  some  successes  The  Hcadstart  pro- 
gram Is  an  example  But  we  have  had 
some  failures,  and  we  ought  to  stand  and 
recognize  the  fact  that  these  failures  are 
malcing  the  countrv'  criticize  this  pro- 
gram and  are  preventing  it  from  having 
the  success  that  it  must  have 

Therefore.  I  can  come  to  only  one  con- 
clusion 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired 

On  request  of  Mr  Wacgkhner  by 
unainmoas  consent  Mr  Landrtm  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes  ' 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  LANDRUM  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  DOtiisiana 

Mr  WAGtTONNER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  merely  like  to  say.  for  those  who 
have  not  been  around  here  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  program  it  is  easy  to  recall 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  Mr.  Lan- 
DRUM  of  Georgia,  stood,  as  he  just  re- 
called to  us.  in  the  well  of  the  House 
initially  handling  this  legislation,  and  he 
had  exactly  the  .same  thing  to  .say  then 
that  he  has  to  say  n.)w  about  the  hopes 
and  the  aspirations  of  this  program  He 
described  it  then  as  a  program  to  maJce 
taxpayers  out  of  taxeaters  He  made 
crystal  clear  that  we  were  not  tallting 
about  a  welfare  program  It  was  to  be 
an  educational  process  to  improve  the 
ability  of  our  citizens  to  do  something  for 
themselves  He  made  a  very  good  expla- 
nation of  the  bill  then  and  its  noble  pur- 
poses, and  I  simply  want  to  say  he  is 
only  reiterating  now  what  he  had  to 
say  then 

Mr  LANDRLTM  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Let  me  say  these  final  words  I  have 
not  used  any  time  during  the  general  de- 
bate I  am  not  now  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee I  sometimes  miss  its  activities 

But  let  me  say  that  no  one  here  i.^  more 
concerned  atx)ut  the  continuation  of  this 
program  and  having  it  do  what  it  was 
originally  intended  to  do  than  the  Mem- 
ber speaking  to  you  now  I  believe,  after 
a  thorough  examination  and  observation 
of  all  the  activities  of  OEO.  that  unless 
we  change  direction  in  its  administration, 
unless  we  make  the  change  that  is  indi- 
cated in  this  substitute,  we  are  dooming 
the  program  to  failure  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  dangerous  to  resort  to  the  State  capi- 
tals, the  Governors,  the  mayors,  and  the 
leadership  at  home  for,  after  all,  from 
whence  did  we  come?  How  are  you  gomg 
to  question  the  smcenty  of  a  Governor, 
of  a  mayor,  of  a  State  legislator,  of  a 
State  superintendent  of  .schools  in 
formulating  programs  to  meet  these  ob- 
jectives when  after  all  he  comes  from  the 
same  source  from  which  we  come  and 
has  the  same  aspirations  and  hopes  that 
we  have? 

I  want  this  program  to  continue  I 
want  It  to  succeed  I  want  to  see  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  Nation 


participate  I  want  to  see  them  made  tax- 
payers instead  of  taxeaters.  But  I  am 
telling  you.  &&  one  who  bled  for  the  orig- 
inal passage  of  this  act.  that  unless  we 
change  its  direction  today,  the  act  is  go- 
ing to  fsul  in  its  mussion 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  '  Mrs. 
Chisholm' 

Mrs  CHISHOLM  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in   opposition    to   the   amendment 

You  know.  It  Is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
sit  here  this  afternoon  and  to  listen  to 
so  much  debate  and  bleeding  hearts 
concerned  about  this  program.  And  yet 
many  of  us  feel  and  realize  that  we  would 
not  have  iiad  to  be  on  thi.s  floor  today 
discussing  this  program  if  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  tquality  m  every  State  of  this 
Nation 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this;  Let  us 
stop  practicing  a  fiaud  Let  me  tell  you 
now  about  this  substitute  amendment 

Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  ls  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  political  patronage 
rhat  will  be  returned  to  the  States  If  the 
Members  are  so  concerned  about  the 
utilization  of  the  funds  for  the  poor,  and 
that  these  funds  have  not  been  admin- 
istered correctly  I  believe  that  we  should 
have  addressed  ourselves  to  correcting 
the  abuses  or  the  negatives  in  the 
program 

For  the  first  time  we  gave  the  disillu- 
sioned poor,  black  and  white.  In  this 
country  the  feeling  that  some  group  or 
some  -agency  was  concerned. 

How  can  Members  explain  to  me  that 
they  are  so  concerned  about  the  funds 
not  gomg  to  the  poor^  Tlie  cost  of  this 
new  layer  of  administration  is  being 
Ignored  The  substitute  amendment  al- 
locates $50  million  for  State  administra- 
tion, all  to  be  paid  from  title  II  funds 
allocated  to  each  State  This  means  $50 
million  less  than  that  which  would  have 
been  available  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  about  whom  we  are  so  concerned 
m  the  local  areas 

Why.  then,  smce  we  have  utilized  ap- 
proximately 2  19  percent  for  administra- 
tion of  the  title  II  program,  the  CAP  pro- 
gram, over  the  past  4  years,  must  we  now 
double  that  allowance  under  the  sub- 
stitute bill  for  the  State  administra- 
tion' Who  IS  kiddmg  whom' 

The  present  administrative  cost  would 
be  about  5  percent  of  the  funds  of  this 
new  large  layer  of  bureaucracy,  this  new- 
large  layer  of  pork  barrel  patronage. 

How  can  we  be  so  concerned  about  the 
money  going  to  the  poor  '  Once  again 
we  see  the  poor  as  the  scapegoat 

How  can  we  be  .so  concerned  about 
usmg  money  which  is  going  to  the  poor, 
when  under  this  new  bill  approximately 
5  percent,  as  contrasted  to  2  19  percent, 
would  go  for  admmistrative  cost  of  the 
title  II  program? 

I  have  just  spoken  bnefly  about  the 
title  n  program  I  have  been  delving  into 
this  thmg  now  for  the  past  8  weeks.  It 
is  so  wonderful  for  us  always  to  be  using 
the  ctiildren.  the  poor  and  every  other 
kind  of  revolutionary  group,  and  what- 
ever you  have  for  scapegoats 

If  we  are  really  concerned  about  the 
poor  of  this  Nation,  we  should  accept  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  program  and  then 
take  the  negative  aspects  and  seek  to  im- 
prove those  parts  of  the  program. 


In  this  US.  Congress  we  do  not  abolish 
the  Congress  or  do  away  with  it,'  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  deficiencies  and 
scandals  We  do  not  do  that  What  we 
attempt  to  do  is  to  see  if  in  some  way, 
although  it  is  very  slow  to  succeed,  we 
can  bring  about  an  amelioration  of  cer- 
tain conditions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  not  de- 
fraud. We  must  recognize  that  there  are 
errors  and  that  there  are  abuses  in  the 
OEO  program  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
here  before  you  this  afternoon  and  tell 
you  that  the  program  is  perfect.  But 
neither  am  I  going  to  say  that  the  return 
of  these  programs  to  the  States  is  the 
answer,  because  precisely  why  the  pro- 
arATn  was  developed  in  this  Nation  was 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  States 
in  this  Nation  for  a  long  time  were  not 
addressing  themselves  to  the  concern  of 
the  poor. 

I  know  that  some  Members  do  not  like 
what  I  am  saying,  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  t,o  face  reality. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  some- 
one on  the  committee,  because  perhaps  I 
got  wrong  information,  but  I  wish  some- 
one on  the  committee  would  explain  to 
m**,  if  we  are  so  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  money  has  not  been  going  to  the 
poor,  why  we  now  want  the  money  ti 
really  get  to  the  poor  and  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  new  program,  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  the  money  under  title 
II  will  be  going  for  administrative  cost  as 
compared  to  a  2.19  percent  for  the  past 
4  years  under  OEO' 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  charges  or  contentioas  about  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  that  I 
consider  either  unsupported  by  available 
facts  or  that  are  essentially  biased  in 
nature 

Some  of  our  esteemed  colleagues  in- 
troduced a  substitute  bill  recently,  the 
basis  of  which  seemed  to  contain  a  num- 
ber of  misconceptions.  At  that  time  there 
were  some  statements  made  that  I 
thought  that  I  might  do  well  to  check. 
I  have  done  so  and  would  now  like  to 
make  some  counter  statements. 

One  of  the  statements  had  to  do  with 
the  growth  of  businesses,  especially  con- 
sulUnt  firms,  centering  around  the  OEO 
in  particular  and  the  tintipoverty  effort 
in  general  Accordingly,  I  asked  my  staflf 
to  try  to  determine  how  many  firms  were 
involved  in  consultant  relationships  and 
further  how  many  of  those  firms  were 
headed  by  ex-employees  of  the  OEO. 

I  also  asked  them  to  take  it  one  step 
further  and  secure  the  same  information 
for  the  other  major  Federal  agencies,  the 
Departments  of  Labor.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  Health,  Edupation. 
and  Welfare.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  first  response  was  received  from 
the  Legislative  Research  Section  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  it  was  basically, 
first,  that  such  information  was  not  cen- 
tralized, even  in  the  agencies  themselves; 
second,  that  given  enough  time,  subpena 
power,  and  manhours.  a  questionnaire 
might  be  possible  for  development  of  an 
approximate  list,  but  the  cost  for  such 
firms  could  not  be  ascertained  without 
consulting  the  agencies  concerned. 

Now  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no 
committee  In  either  body  of  this  Con- 
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gress  has  ever  attempted  such  an  en- 
deavor nor  has  any  individual.  There- 
fore, I  must  assume  that  the  statement 
was  a  generalization  not  based  on  known 
facts. 

And  as  a  generalization,  I  or  anyone 
else,  would  be  hard  put  to  contest  the 
statement.  In  fact  I  would  be  inclined 
to  concur  and  applaud  if  the  statement 
is  in  fact  true.  It  would  then  be  at  very 
least  a  minor  indication  that  the  prior- 
ities of  some  people  In  the  country  have 
indeed  changed. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  I  dare- 
say other  ^Government  agencies  of  sim- 
ilar nature  have  not  only  subsidized  but 
liave  indeed  created  consultant  firms  and 
think  tanks"  of  the  nature  some  are 
wont  to  castigate  OEO  for  and  they  have 
done  so  with  almost  no  criticism  from 
certain  quarters. 

Correlated  to  that  statement  about  the 
new  antipoverty  consultant  corporations 
was  the  suggestion  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  investigate  all  such  corpora- 
tions. That  is  a  suggestion  that  I  concur 
with— provided  that  the  scope  of  such  an 
investigation  be  broadened  to  include  the 
agencies  that  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned as  well  as  a  separate  investigation 
into  the  number  of  retired  military  per- 
.-onnel  hired  by  corporations  with  De- 
fense Department  contracts. 

Another  statement  that  has  been  made 
is  almost  too  general  to  respond  to  and 
that  is  precisely  why  one  must  undertake 
a  response.  The  charge  is  that  anti- 
poverty  funds  have  been  used  to  support 
revolutionary  groups.  None  of  the  groups 
were  named  specifically,  perhaps  because 
there  have  been  no  such  Instances  in 
reality,  but  nevertheless  since  I  know 
that  our  different  biases  make  us  see  the 
object  in  different  ways  let  me  essay  to 
respond  to  that  one  also. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
it.self.  was  created  with  an  eye  toward 
change.  It  undoubtedly  hired  some  peo- 
lle  who  worked  for  change  in  what  some 
ot  us  might  consider  the  wrong  ways; 
just  as  business  sometimes  hires  as  work- 
ers people  who  wUl  not  work  or  the  elec- 
torate elects  legislators  who  do  not  legis- 
late. There  is  no  conspiracy  to  do  so  in 
the  two  latter  cases  nor  has  there  been 
::i  the  first.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  OEO 
may  have  a  better  track  record  than 
business  or  the  electorate. 

My  final  comment  on  this  point  is 
simply  this:  If  anyone  has  sufficient  facts 
to  prove  the  contention  that  there  was — 
o:-  i.s— an  active  concerted  effort  on  the 
1  art  of  OEO  to  hire  enemies  of  this  coim- 
u-y,  please  present  them  to  me  so  that 
I  may  change  my  opinion. 

Having  finally  reached  the  matter  of 
thr  substitute  bill  Itself  permit  me  to 
preface  the  balance  of  my  remarks. 

I.  also,  do  not  feel  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity  has  been  as  gen- 
erally effective  as  it  might  have  been. 
But  much  of  its  problem  has  been  the 
vear  to  year— at  the  whim  of  Congress — 
manner  in  which  it  has  existed. 

The  bally-hoo  with  which  it  was 
started  might  have  led  some  to  believe 
that  poverty  would  be  ended  In  a  year 
but  I  doubt  it.  It  has  had  to  expend  en- 
tirely too  much  staff  time  and  energy 
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on  congressional   relations   and   public 
relations. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  Its  experi- 
mental and  innovative  nature,  it  has 
created  and  will  hopefully  continue  to 
create  programs  of  a  positive  nature  that 
will  indeed  go  far  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  the  poor — and  as  a  conse- 
quence many  of  the  Internal  problems  of 
the  Nation. 

Among  those  programs,  the  most  im- 
portant three  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
have  been  the  community  action  pro- 
gram, the  legal  services  program,  and 
the  VISTA  program.  Unfortunately  for 
OEO  they  are  also  the  three  that  have 
been  most  controversial  in  nature  and 
the  three  that  seem  least  popular  with 
Congressmen. 

These  are  the  three.  It  would  seem, 
that  have  given  Impetus  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  substitute  bill. 

Let  me  examine  if  I  may  two  of  the 
statements  made  about  this  substitute 
bill.  The  first  was  that  State  and  local 
governments  have  got  to  run  the  poverty 
program.  Many  of  you  gentlemen  were 
no  doubt  sitting  In  the  same  seats  when 
that  same  thing  was  said  in  1967. 

At  that  time  an  amendment  was  at- 
tached to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
It  was  popularly  known  as  the  Green 
amendment  and  provided  State  and  local 
governments  with  the  option  of  taking 
over  the  local  commifiitj^  action  pro- 
grams. 

There  was  a  further  condition  to  the 
act  that  year.  It  directed  OEX)  to  con- 
tract for  an  independent  study  of  the 
results  of  the  Green  amendment.  The 
results  were  quite  clear — only  3.3  per- 
cent of  the  local  entities  chose  to  do  so, 
and  to  my  knowledge  no  States  chose 
to  designate  themselves  as  the  CAA  with- 
in the  State. 

One  contention  was  that  OEO  had  so 
administered  the  amendment  that  it 
stifled  and  discouraged  State  govern- 
ments from  designating  themselves.  My 
feeling  is  that  if  It  is  true,  then  the  OEO 
administrators  were  smarter  than  the 
State  administrators  and  ought  indeed 
be  running  our  antipoverty  program  if 
we  are  to  have  a  successful  effort. 

The  final  point  that  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss is  a  point  of  inconsistency.  The  issue 
raised  was  that  of  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Party  officials,  at  the  local  level, 
being  Involved  in  the  antipoverty  effort. 
First,  it  is  inconsistent  to  require  up  to 
one-third  representation  on  local  anti- 
poverty  boards  for  public  officials  and 
then  to  criticize  their  involvement  in  the 
program. 

Second,  it  is  inconsistent  to  suggest 
that  the  State  and  local  governments  nin 
the  program  in  entirety,  as  the  substi- 
tute bill  suggests,  and  then  say  there  is 
already  overinvolvement  by  oolitical 
figures. 

Third,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  previ- 
ous Green  amendment  which  was  de- 
signed to  provide  the  opportimity  for 
overinvolvement. 

Fourth  and  finally,  it  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  findings  of  the  study  pursuant 
with  the  Green  amendment.  One  of 
which  was  that  some  representatives  of 
the  poor  felt  their  influence  actually  in- 
creased when  Government  officials  joined 
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the  board.  There  are  many  other  ele- 
ments that  support  my  contention  that 
OEO  musrt  be  kept  as  an  intact  entity 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  already  or 
will  In  the  coming  days  discuss  them  For 
me  I  can  only  say  that  I  felt  it  necessary 
to  respond  to  these  rather  specious  argu- 
ments I  have  heard  that  supposedly  sup- 
port dismsintluig  the  agency. 

In  summary  may  I  say  that  all  rational 
reasons  point  toward  not  only  maintain- 
ing tlj»  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  the  Federal  antipoverty  agency  but  ex- 
pending its  mandate  to  end  poverty  in 
this  country. 

The  only  thing  that  the  present  sub- 
stitute bill  would  do  is  to  fragment  and 
diffuse  the  Nation's  effort  to  end  poverty. 
For  us  to  pass  this  bill  would  be  breaking 
faith  with  the  poor;  were  we  to  do  that 
how  long  would  it  take  us  to  break  faith 
with  the  ideal  of  a  democratic  society 
itself? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield' 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  we  wrote  in  the  provision 
that  the  administrative  cost  at  the  State 
level  would  be  limited  to  5  percent  Is  be- 
cause at  the  present  time  we  find  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  averaging  20  percent 
and — in  some  cases — much,  much  higher 
This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  say  the 
money  is  not  going  to  the  poor  and  is  not 
gomg  to  the  people  for  whom  it  Is 
mtended. 

In  addition,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier 
over  one-half  billion  dollars  has  gone  to 
private  corporations  on  supporting  con- 
tracts, technical  assistance,  that  could 
have  been  going  for  programs  within  the 
States  to  help  those  who  reaUy  need  it. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  save  money  and  to 
use  it  where  needed. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  DELLETJBACK.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  remind  this  body 
that  the  pending  business  is  an  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH) ;  namely,  to  move  in  the  area 
of  Headstart.  I  speak  a  word  in  strong 
support  of  this  amendment.  The  Head- 
start  program,  developed  under  OEO, 
has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  experi- 
mental program.  As  an  excellent  operat- 
ing program  it  has  been  moved  over  to 
and  delegated  to  HEW. 

The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  is  aimed  at  con- 
tinuing that  operation  if  the  substitute 
is  adopted. 

I  urge  this  committee  now  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  . 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
be  in  order  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  Esch 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Esch)  to  the  substitute  amendment 
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offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr 

Ayres  ' . 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  substitute  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  6  o'cloclc 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  riKht  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man aKree  to  Irt  the  last  5  minutes  be  re- 
served to  the  committee' 

Mr  AYRES  Yes.  I  would  agree  to 
that 

Mr  PERKINS   All  rit,'ht 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  .substitute  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  6  o'cloclc  with  the  last  5  minutes  re- 
served to  the  committee 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  matter  of  the 
last  5  mlHtttes  belnK  reserved  to  the 
com nnt tee- may  not  be  included  m  the 
motion 

Mr  AYRES  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw that  portion  of  the  motion 

The  CHAIRMAN    The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Mr   .Ayres  I 

The  tjuestion  was  taken:  and  on  a  din- 
sion  demanded  by  Mr  Ottincer!  there 
were — ayes  124,  noes  35 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
■Mr    Steiger  ' 

.\MENDMENT  orFTRCD  BY  MR  STEIGER  i)F  WIS- 
CONSIN TO  THE  St-BSTITTTE  \MENDMFNT  OK- 
FERID  BY   MR    AYRES 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'Vmendment    ntlered     by     Mr     Sttioer     of 
Wisconsin    to    the    sub.stltme    amendmen: 
Amend   section  301(1)    of   the  substitute  to 
read  as  follows 

"(I)  Clause  i3i  of  subsection  ibl  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

••■(3)  the  remainder  of  the  members 
I  which  shall  romprlse  not  less  than  one 
ciuarter  of  the  total  membership  of  such 
board)  are  otnclals  or  members  of  business 
industrv,  labor,  religious,  welfare,  education, 
or  other  major  groups  or  interests  in  the 
community,  and  are  chosen  by  such  groups 
or  interests  '  ' 

In  section  3nii2)  of  the  substitute,  the 
proposed  first  -.entence  of  mbsectlon  ic)  of 
the  section  211  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
strilcing  appointed  bv  the  elected  public 
officials  who  serve  or  appoint  representa- 
tives to  serve)  on  the  board  of  the  commu- 
nity action  agency."  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof,  ■apfwlnted  by  elected  local  officials 
whose  constituencies  include  significant  por- 
tions of  such  area." 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Chairman,  section  30M  >  of  the  .sub- 
stitute does  two  things.  First,  it  requires 
that  those  board  members  who  serve  as 
officials  or  members  of  business,  indus- 
try, labor,  rehgious.  welfare,  education, 
or  other  major  groups  and  interests,  con- 
stitute at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  board  Second,  it  re- 
quires that  these  private-sector  repre- 
sentatives be  appointed  by  the  elected 
public  officials  who  serve  on,  or  have 
representatives  servmg  on,  the  board. 


The  requirement  that  these  private 
sector  representatives  be  .selected  by  pub- 
lic officials  would  represent  a  very  sub- 
stantial change  in  tiie  composition  of 
community  action  agency  boards  It 
would  give  the  public  officials  seven- 
twelfths  of  the  board  membership.  It 
would  deprive  the  private  sector  of  any 
real  representation,  since  the  board 
members  would  not  be  chixsen  as  rep- 
resentatives of  private  groups.  They 
would  merely  be  representatives  of  public 
officials  who  happen  to  bt'  officials  or 
members  of  private  groups 

This  amendment  to  the  substitute  re- 
tains the  requirement  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  uf  the  board  members  be  repre- 
.sentatives  of  private  groups.  Tliat  is  a 
constructive  .suggestion  to  .strengthen 
private  .sector  participation  :n  the  pov- 
erty program.  The  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  members  be  selected  by  pub- 
lic officials,  however,  and  introduce  in- 
.stcad  a  requirement  that  they  be  chosen 
by  the  private  groups  or  interests  them- 
selves. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  'Mr,  Steiger > 
has  expired. 

Does  any  Member  wish  to  address  the 
Coinmittte  on  the  aniendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Steiger  > '' 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ju^t  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  with  an  amendment  like 
thLs,  if  there  is  any  real  problem  in  the 
nrovisions  of  the  .substitute  to  which  the 
"lentleman  from  Wisconsin  addressed 
himself.  It  can  be  worked  out  in  the 
conference. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote  against 
the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
PisH)  rise'' 

Mr  PISH  Mr.  Cnairman.  I  rise  with 
reference  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Steiger  ■ 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
New  York    Mr  Fish  i  is  recognized. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   FISH   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  STEIGI':R  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  my  colleagues  yielding. 

AMENDMENT     TO     SECTION       101  i  21 

The  -substitute  bill  provides  that  area 
boards  and  coimcils  to  which  community 
action  agencies  delegate  significant 
powers  must  have  a  memt>ership  of 
which  at  least  one-third  are  public  of- 
ficials Tlie  substitute  provides  that  these 
public  officials  are  to  be  appomted  by 
the  elected  public  officials  who  serve  on 
the  t)oard  of  the  community  action 
at;ency 

This  amendment  to  the  substitute 
would  preserve  the  requirement  that 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  such  a 
board  be  elected  public  officials,  and 
would  also  preserve  the  requirement 
that  they  be  chosen  by  elected  public 
officials  However,  it  would  change  the 
method  of  .selection  to  provide  that  the 
public  officials  who  make  the  selections 
be  elected  officials  representing  the  area 
served 


in  the  case  of  a  multlcounty  com- 
munity action  agency  which  delegates 
significant  powers  to  the  countywide 
boards,  the  substitute  provides  that  the 
officials  sitting  on  the  multlcounty 
board  would  choose  the  officials  to  sit 
on  the  individual  county  boards.  In  the 
case  of  a  major  city  such  as  Chicago  or 
New  York,  the  substitute  provides  that 
elected  officials  sitting  on  the  central 
board  would  choose  the  public  officials 
to  sit  on  each  neighborhood  board.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  public  repre- 
sentatives on  a  council  for  one  part  cf 
ihe  city  would  be  chosen  partly  by  offi- 
cials representing  other  parts  of  the  city. 
This  kind  of  top-down  selection  system 
could  easily  result  in  having  public  offi- 
cials on  area  councils  who  are  entirely 
unrepresentative  of  the  areas  .served  by 
these  councils.  This  amendment  would 
cure  that  defect  by  providing  that  the 
public  representatives  on  area  boards 
and  councils  be  selected  by  elected  offi- 
cials whose  constituencies  include  sig- 
nificant ixjrtions  of  the  area  in  question. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr.  Fish)  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Steiger  I . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision '  demanded  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin', there  were — ayes  26.  noes  52. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
'After  counting!  One  hundred  and 
forty-seven  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

AMENDMENT   .  .FFFRED  BY    MR     BfSH   TO   THE 
SUBSTITTTE    .AMENDMENT 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  i  rTered  by  Mr.  Bush  to  the 
substitute  amenament  offered  by  Mr.  Aters: 
In  section  201  f  f  the  substitute,  section  253 
Id  ( 1)  Is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  to  a  semicolon,  and  adding 
the  following-  Provided  further.  That  the 
Director  shall  reserve  such  rums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  :isslstance  for  programs 
authorized   under  section  222(a)  (6)." 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  exempt  the  family 
planning  programs  from  the  State  plan. 
President  Nixon  has  named  family  plan- 
ning as  one  of  his  national  goals,  and  it 
IS  one  that  the  Congress  overwhelming- 
ly supports  In  my  opinion,  the  best  work 
that  OEO  does  is  in  the  area  of  family 
plannmg.  They  need  all  the  funds  that 
are  earmarked  The  funds  they  have 
used  in  the  pa.-t  have  worked  efficiently. 
They  have  worked  without  controversy 
They  have  worked  without  disrupting 
anything.  And  I  think  it  would  be  a 
shamt  to  slow  this  national  momentum 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  upon  reading  the  study 
recently  released  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  "Need  for  Subsi- 
dized Family  Planning  Services:  United 
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states,  Each  State  and  County  1968" 
I  was  distressed  to  learn  that  of' the  5  3 
million  women  in  need  of  subsidized 
family  planning  services  only  773  000  are 
being  served.  This  is  a  serious  situation 
that  requires  immediate  action.  I  believe 
the  OEO  family  planning  program  is 
taking  the  right  approach  in  attacking 
this  problem  and  therefore  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  program. 

However,  this  study  also  points  out  a 
very  shocking  statistic  in  regard  to  young 
people  in  this  country:  the  rate  of  illegit- 
imacy among  teenagers  has  increased  60 
percent  over  the  last  20  years.  Adoles- 
cents between  10  and  19  now  account  for 
40  percent  out-of-wedlock  births  It  is 
imperative  that  action  be  taken  to  stem 
this  flood  of  unwanted  children  and 
rumed  young  lives. 

In  the  past,  publicly  supported  pro- 
grams have  only  tried  to  help  and  coun- 
sel teenage  girls  after  they  have  become 
pregnant.  It  is  now  apparent  that  this 
is  not  enough.  Something  must  be  done 
to  prevent  these  pregnancies. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
presently  developing  ways  of  providing 
guidance  and  appropriate  medical  and 
contraceptive  services  to  these  sexually 
active  teenagers.  An  example  of  this  is  a 
project  in  North  Carolina  which  holds 
weekly  sex  information  and  counseling 
sessions  for  an  average  of  40  ghetto 
adolescents.  Nonprescription  contracep- 
tives are  made  available  to  those  in  need 
OEO  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld  is  pro- 
IJosing  an  increase  in  his  budget  for  fam- 
ily planning  from  $15  million  to  $22  mil- 
lion this  next  year.  He  is  doing  so  to 
enable  OEO  to  expand  and  increase  fam- 
ily planmng  services  throughout  the 
country.  I  believe  OBOs  present  activi- 
ties in  this  field  justify  such  an  expan- 
sion . 

I  commend  OEO  on  its  fine  efforts  in 
this  vital  area  of  health  care,  and  support 
an  expansion  of  its  programs.  Therefore 
to  place  this  successful  program,  which 
is  .lust  beginning  to  find  ways  to  deal 
with  previously  unsolved  social  dilemmas 
such  as  the  plight  of  the  pregnant  un- 
married teenager,  under  rigid  State  con- 
trol would  seriously  impede  this  excel- 
lent OEO  program.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  all  50  States  to  engage  experts  in  the 
family  planning  field  to  continue  the  in- 
nov-ative  programs  that  the  competent 
OEO  central  family  planning  staflf  is  now 
designing  and  operating. 

I  commend  OEO  on  its  valiant  efforts 
in  this  field  and  show  my  faith  in  its 
family  planning  program  by  supporting 
Representative  Bush's  amendment  to  the 
substitute  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUSH,  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Family  planning  is  different  in  many 
ways  from  other  programs.  It  requires 
•specialized  people,  people  who  are  not 
available  at  this  time  in  all  of  the  States 
and  in  the  numbers  that  are  needed.  We 
have  already  had  a  6-month  delay  reach- 
ing this  national  goal  of  serving  5  million 
people  in  5  years.  We  cannot  afford  any 
more  delay. 


The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Bush  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  weeks  ago  a  re- 
port on  a  very  important  study  came 
across  my  desk.  It  was  entitled  "Need 
for  Subsidized  PamUy  Planning  Serv- 
ices: United  States,  Each  State  and 
County,  1968.-  This  study  showed  that 
there  were  4.6  miUion  poor  women  in 
the  United  States  who  wanted  and 
needed  family  planning  information  and 
services  but  were  not  getting  them  Pui-- 
thermore,  this  report  showed  that  out  of 
this  group  of  4.6  million  women  there 
were  1.4  million  who  lived  in  smaller 
metropohtan  and  predominately  rural 
areas  in  the  United  States. 

As  you  all  know,  delivery  of  health  care 
m  this  country  has  always  been  a  difficult 
problem  in  rural  areas.  Because  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  problems 
rural  Americans  have  not  always  had  the 
same  opportunity  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  our  advanced  medical  technology  I 
am  concerned  therefore  that  1.4  million 
poor  women  in  rural  areas  of  this  coun- 
try who  need  family  planning  services 
will  be  left  out  when  programs  are  de- 
veloped to  meet  family  planning  needs  of 
other  Americans. 

It  is  for  this  reason  therefore  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  OEO 
for  Its  proposed  new  initiatives  that  take 
into  account  the  necessity  for  bringing 
family  planning  to  the  rural  poor. 

OEO  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld  has 
indicated  that  he  intends  to  expand  the 
existing  community  action  agency-ad- 
ministered family  planning  programs  in 
rural  as  well  as  urban  areas.  Further- 
more, he  wants  to  initiate  two  new  pro- 
grams that  will  have  as  their  focal  point 
the  1.4  million  rural  women  in  the  United 
States. 

One  program  involves  the  introduc- 
tion of  family  planning  sen-ices  into 
hospitals  as  a  part  of  standard  mater- 
nity care.  Since  over  97  percent  of  births 
m  the  United  States  take  place  in  \ias- 
pitals,  it  seems  to  me  the  natural  place  to 
mtroduce  women  to  family  planning 
Furthermore.  I  understand  that  these 
postpartum  programs,  as  they  are  called, 
are  the  most  economic  wav  of  bringing 
family  planning  to  potential  acceptors 
OEO  is  to  be  commended  for  adopting 
this  approach,  for  it  is  indeed  simple  and 
practical. 

The  other  new  initiative  of  OEO's  fam- 
ily planning  program  in  rural  areas  is  its 
effort  to  involve  private  and  group  prac- 
tice physicians.  In  those  rural  counties 
where  health  resources  are  at  a  premium 
It  seems  only  fitting  that  existing  re- 
sources should  be  used  maximally  OEO 
proposes  to  ask  private  and  group  prac- 
tlM  physicians  to  give  family  planning 
information  and  services  in  their  own 
offices  on  a  feg-for-services  basis  This 
again  makes  ^ood^sense  to  me  because  it 
shows  a  cosfconsciousness  that  unfor- 
tunately is  not  characteristic  of  many 
health  programs  today. 

It  will  certainly  not  be  an  easy  task  to 
reach  1.4  million  women  in  rural  Amer- 
ica Therefore.  I  congratulate  OEO  for 
Its  imagination  and  initiative  in  develop- 
ing logical  approaches  to  bring  family 
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planning  to  this  group.  I  am  further  im- 
pressed, as  I  am  sure  you  will  be,  with 
the  emphasis  that  OEO's  family  planning 
program  is  placing  on  program  economy 
The  problem  of  reaching  rural  America 
and  the  problem  of  doing  it  economically 
are  vital  issues. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  OEO's  family  plan- 
ning program,  and  why  I  am  concerned 
about  its  future  today.  The  necessity  for 
involvement  of  new  agencies  and  innova 
tive  techniques  and  the  verv  short  supply 
of  family  planning  experts  make  "State 
programing"  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams entirely  unfeasible.  Such  a  blow 
to  the  OEO  family  planning  effort  would 
long  delay,  if  not  actuallv  prevent  the 
effective  delivery  of  family  planning  ed- 
ucation and  services  to  those  rural 
women  who  desire  and  so  greatly  need 
subsidized  family  planning  services  For 
this  reason  I  fully  support  Representa- 
tive Bush's  amendment  to  the  substi- 
tute bill  to  exempt  family  planning  pro- 
grams from  the  State  plan.  I  urge  vou  to 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  whatever  time 
I  have  remaining  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  i  Mr.  Bush')  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  18,  1969  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  a  detailed  message  on 
population  and  family  planning  to  the 
Congress.  This  is  the  first  such  message 
by  an  American  President.  It  reflects  a 
commendable  effort  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  on  these  important 
issues. 

In  defining  the  role  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  the  President  has 
o^I*^  ^^^  ^^  determine  ways  in  which 
OEO  can  best  structure  and  extend  its 
program  in  order  to  help  achieve  our 
national  goal  of  providing  "adequate 
family  planning  services  within  the  next 
D  years  to  all  those  who  want  them  but 
cannot  afford  them." 

The  way  that  individuals  can  deter- 
mine the  number  and  spacing  of  their 
children  is  an  essential  element  in  im- 
proving the  health  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  poor.  OEO's  family  planning 
program  seeks  to  provide  an-  alternative 
for  poor  women  burdened  by  unplanned 
and  unwanted  pregnancies  that  endan- 
ger their  health  and  keep  their  families 
locked  in  the  poverty  cycle.  Participa- 
tion is  entirely  voluntary,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  individual's  reUgious  and  social 
oeliefs.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  providing 
a  dignified  and  professional  atmosphere 
as  well  as  maintaining  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  the  participant. 

The  characteristics  of  each  OEO  proj- 
ect differ,  depending  upon  the  needs  and 
resources  present  in  the  local  community 
In  all  cases,  the  highest  medical  stand- 
ards are  maintained  and  a  complete  spec- 
trum of  services  is  provided.  Babysitting 
faculties,  nighttime  clinic  sessions  trans- 
portation to  and  from  clinic  locaUons 
and  referrals  to  social  agencies  for  other 
services  are  common  features  of  OEO- 
supported  projects. 

Approximately  230  community  action 
agency-administered  projects  have  been 
fimded  by  OEO  regional  offices  to  date 
two-thirds  in  urban  areas,  one-third  in 
rural  areas. 
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Approximately  45  percent  are  operated 
directly  by  CAAs.  37  percent  are  dele- 
gated for  operation  to  Planned  Parent- 
hood Affiliates.  15  percent  to  health  de- 
partments, and  the  remainder  to  a  vari- 
ety of  other  local  agencies  The  average 
project  budget  is  $70,000,  70  percent  pro- 
vided by  OEO 

Excluding  the  projects  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  total  program  was  attracting  10.500- 
new  "acceptors  '  per  month,  as  of  Octo- 
ber. 1968 

The  President  asked  that  OEO 
strengthen  its  mnovative  programs  and 
pilot  projects  in  the  delivery-  of  family 
planning  services  to  ihe  needy  In  this 
regard,  technical  assustance  is  being  pro- 
vided, under  a  contract,  to  the  230  OEO 
funded  service  projects.  F'amily  planning 
specialists  are  available  to  assist  projects 
in  such  fields  as  project  development, 
program  analysis,  medical  .services,  and 
recordkeeping. 

In  addition,  through  a  $19  million 
Krant  the  Population  Coimcil  will  sup- 
port and  •  coordinate  family  planning 
projecLs  at"  14  medical  schools.  Elach 
school  has  an  m-hospital  family  plan- 
ning program  that  will  be  expanded 
Most  schools  will  establish  new  satellite 
clinics.  Other  special  projects  include 
adolescent  pregnancy  programs  in  co- 
operation with  local  boards  of  education, 
premantal  counseling  services,  and  in- 
volvement of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  family  life  centers  in  family  plan- 
ning. Total  target  population  is  400,000: 
75.000  women  wnll  be  served  in  this  first 
year  of  operation  In  Los  Angeles,  an  ef- 
fort IS  being  made  to  coordinate  and  add 
support  to  those  agencies  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area  that  offer  family  planning 
services.  It  is  the  first  time  that  joint 
planning  and  coordination  of  services  has 
been  attempted  in  an  entire  metropolitan 
area  in  this  coimtry. 

The  President  directed  that  OEO  work 
with  HEW  in  coordinating  all  domestic 
family  planning  programs,  in  surveying 
efforts  to  attract  people  to  work  in  popu- 
lation and  family  planning  progyarrus. 
and  in  traimng  them  properly 

To  this  end.  representatives  of  OEO. 
Planned  Parenthood  World  Population, 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  have  designed  a  .'Stand- 
ard family  planning  patient  data  form 
that  ;s  to  be  used  by  service  projects 
.supported  by  all  ihree  agencies  OEO 
proiects  are  already  using  this  system 
and  It  is  hoped  that  all  HEW  and  PP  WP 
projects  will  also  be  participating  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  When  this  program  be- 
comes fully  operational  early  next  year, 
It  will  be  the  first  time  that  comparable 
data  will  be  available  on  family  planning 
patients  enrolled  in  programs  sponsored 
by  several  different  organizations  and 
agencies 

In  summary.  OEOs  family  planning 
programs  are  preventive,  needed,  and 
well  received  They  have  one  of  the  most 
favorable  cost  benefit  ratios  of  any  fed- 
erally sponsored  health  activity.  In  view 
of  the  high  priority  given  to  family  plan- 
ning by  President  Nixon,  and  the  out- 
standing success  of  the  OEO  program 
in  providing  this  vital  service  to  thou- 
sands of  poor  people.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port Congressman  Bcsh  s  amendment 
concerning  family  planning  programs.  I 


believe  this  amendment  will  enable  OEO 
to  extend  its  efforLs  in  this  area  as  rapidly 
and  efficiently  as  possible 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <  Mr    Bush  i 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  Chairman,  again,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  continue  under  these  re- 
stricted time  requirements  There  is  a 
great  sensitivity  involved  jn  thus  subject 
of  family  planning.  The  Congress,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  OEO  are 
ahead  of  most  of  the  State  governments 
in  this  area.  I  think  it  is  a  very  different 
program,  and  I  .strongly  urge  that  this 
exemption  be  granted  and  that  full  fund- 
ing be  granted  through  OEO  of  this  pro- 
gram We  cannot  afford  delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  any  other 
Member  wish  to  speak  on  the  Bush 
amendment?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  '  Mr.  Bush  > 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision demanded  by  Mr  Quit'  there 
were — ayes  75.  noes  26 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENTS    orTERED    BT     MR      GfB.SER    TO    THE 
SUBSTtTtTE    AMENDMENT 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
two  amendments  at  the  desk  which  I  of- 
fer, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.•\niendments  offered  by  Mr  Orosiai  to  the 
substitute  amendment  immediately  follow- 
ini?  section  302.  insert   the  following: 

UIMrrATlON      IN     LEGAL    ?>ESVUES    I'ROCRAMS 

Sec  ;J03.  Section  2a2(a)(3)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic OpF>on.unUy  Act  of  1964  13  amended 
by  striking  out  counseling,  education,  and 
other  appropriate  services'  .uid  Inserting  In 
lieu  Uiereof  legal  counseling.  educatJon  In 
legal  matters.  and  uther  appropriate 
legal    services  '   ' 

.\nd  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Immediately  following  section  302.  insert 
the  following: 

"LIMrrATION     i:iN     certain     activities     RELATED 
TO     LEGAL     SERVICES     fHOGRAMS 

Sec  303  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
222iai(3)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
i)f  1964  Is  amended  by  inserting  '(AT  alter 
■this  part)  shall  le  iitlUzed'  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing '.  or  iBi  for  uny  activity  not  directly 
rela'ed  to  tbe  provision  of  services  referred 
to  In  thC  first  .sentence  of  this  paragraph 
and  litigation  on  behalf  of  specific  clients 
.shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
c.mons  of  professional  ethics  of  the  Ameri- 
can B.ir  Association  '  " 

And  renumber  the  sections  wtilch  follow 
ao-'ircllngly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  in  support 
of  his  amendments. 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
have  time  to  thoroughly  argue  for  the 
amendments,  but  I  do  take  the  30  sec- 
onds to  establish  a  legislative  history. 

There  is  a  change  In  the  second 
amendment  from  what  appeared  several 
days  ago  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
My  intent  will  be  clearly  spelled  out  as 
I  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 


Second,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing legislative  history,  I  want  it  clearly 
known  that  it  Is  not  the  intention  of 
either  of  these  amendments  to  outlaw 
so-called  class  lawsuits. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  brought 
his  amendments  to  us.  Counsel  has  gone 
over  them  very  carefully.  We  can  accept 
the  amendments  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Brademas  ) . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
so  for  two  reasons. 

First,  given  the  conditions  of  this  de- 
bate, as  the  gentleman  from  California 
mentioned,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  know 
what  in  the  'world  his  amendments  do.  If 
I  understood  them  correctly  from  the  few- 
seconds  afforded  this  body  to  hear  them, 
in  effect  they  restnct  the  operation  of  the 
legal  services  program  to  enabling  poor 
people  to  level  suits  against  other  poor 
people. 

I  hope  the  amendments  will  be  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Wiggins*  rise? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  In  support  of  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman's 
name  on  the  list  read  by  the  Chair? 

Mr.  WIGOINS.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlenmn  can- 
not be  recognized,  then,  under  aie  time 
Imiitation.  -i 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentlfman  from  CEdifornia 
'  Mr.  GuBSER ' ,  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  wsis  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Ayres)  there 
were — ayes  65.  noes  73, 

So  the  amendments  to  the  substitute 
amendment  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THX    StTBSTrrtJT*    AMENDMENT 
OrmED    BY     MR.    MEZDS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mkkds  to  the 
substitute  amendment:  In  section  201  of  the 
substitute,  section  253(c)(1)  Is  amended  bv 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
semicolon,  and  adding  the  foUowlnk: 
•'Provided  fuTther.  That  the  Director  shall 
reserve  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  assistance  for  program*  to  be  con- 
ducted on  Federal  Indian  reservations." 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Meeds.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  propose  will  exempt  Indian 
community  action  programs  from  the 
effect  of  this  substitute.  I  do  so.  and  I 
think  President  Nixon  will  be  happy  to 
hear  about  this  amendment  because  he 
said  on  September  27,  1968,  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.: 
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The  special  reUtlonshlp  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Indian  people  and 
the  special  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Indian  people  will  be  ac- 
knowledged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  this  body  that  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened  to  the 
Indians  now  living  on  reservations  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  has  been  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  programs 
which  they  are  running  on  tH6ir  own  res- 
ervations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado   (Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians: 

Turning  administration  of  this  program 
ever  to  State  governments  would  only  prob- 
ably mean  Its  demise  for  most  poverty 
groups.  For  Indians,  the  demise  of  the  pro- 
grams would  be  certain. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
contents  of  the  letter  which  I  have  re- 
leived  from   the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
N.ATiONAL  Congress  of 

AMERICAN  Indians, 
Washington.  DC.  December  12,  1969. 
Re    OEO-proposed    Qule-Green    amendment. 
Hon.  Lloyd  Meeds. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
ll'as/nngrfon,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Meeds:  Knowing  your 
interest  in  strengthening  the  OEO  program 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  nation's  Impoverished, 
I  am  writing  to  express  the  vigorous  opp>osl- 
tion  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  (NCAD  to  the  proposed  Qule-Green 
amendment  to  the  OEO  authorization  act. 

.\s  you  know,  we  are  composed  of  118  tribes 
representing  nearly  400.000  American  In- 
dians, having  a  yearly  average  annual  Income 
of  Si. 500.  The  OEO  programs  serving  Ameri- 
can Indians  have  made  a  measurable  Impact 
in  many  Indian  communities  and  have  been 
among  the  most  effective  and  least  criticized 
of  the  OEO  programs. 

I  have  enclosed  statistics  setting  forth  the 
breakdown  of  funds  exf>ended  to  render  vari- 
ous services  to  Indian  communities,  broken 
down  by  States.  Separate  and  apart  from 
these  communities.  OEO  has  programs  oper- 
ating In  some  areas  on  county-wide  bases 
which  also  serve  urban  and  some  reservation 
Indians. 

Turning  administration  of  this  program 
over  to  State  governments  would  only  prob- 
ably mean  its  demise  for  most  poverty 
proups.  For  Indians,  the  demise  of  the  pro- 
grams would  be  certain. 

There  is  a  long  and  well-established  pat- 
tern of  failure  by  State  governments  not 
only  to  provide  to  their  Indian  citizens 
the  special  services  frequently  needed,  but 
even  falling  to  provide  those  services  which 
other  citizens  in  the  State  take  for  granted. 
When  the  crime  control  of  1968  was  passed, 
providing  money  for  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance. It  routed  money  designated  for  In- 
dian reservations  thru  State  governments. 
In  almost  all  Instances,  State  governments 
have  collected  these  funds  from  the  Federal 
treasury,  but  have  failed  to  provide  services 
to  reservations.  Congress  is  presently  con- 


sidering amendments  on  both  houses  which 
would  route  funds  for  reservations  directly 
to  the  tribal  governments,  a  position  We  sup- 
port. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  turning  over 
the  direction  of  OEO  programs  to  the  States 
can  have  no  effect  but  to  emasculate  its 
effectiveness. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  oppose  the  Qule- 
Green  amendment,  or,  at  the  least,  to  exempt 
Indian  program's  from  Its  effects. 

We  support  a  two-year  extension  of  OEO, 
Without  amendment. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Respectfully, 

John  Belindo, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
yielded  his  time  to  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  try  to  put  in  per- 
spective the  OEO  program.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  substitute  amendment  in 
relation  to  the  total  amoiuit  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  funds  being  spent  on 
the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  is  to  try  to 
bring  about  some  coordination  of  mul- 
titudinous programs — to  eliminate  the 
scandalous  waste  of  funds — to  change 
this  from  an  anti-Government  program 
to  an  antipoverty  program  in  fact.  We 
do  not  do  away  with  OEO— but  we 
would  try  to  have  the  poverty  funds  ac- 
tually go  to  help  the  poor. 

Today  in  America  we  are  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  according  to  a  study 
done  for  OEO,  $27  billion. 

Twenty-seven  billion  dollars  in  Fed- 
eral funds  and  $14.9  billion  in  State  and 
local  funds  for  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged people  and  we  have  $2.4  billion  in 
private  funds  earmarked  for  the  poor. 
In  other  words,  we  are  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1970  over  $40  billion  for  this 
purpose.  OEO's  $2  billion  is  only  about  5 
percent  of  the  total  effort.  From  the 
other  programs,  there  are  many  similar 
efforts.  Would  not  it  be  better  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  States  to  coordinate 
at  that  level  what  we  cannot  or  will 
not  do  at  the  Federal  level? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  exr^ired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  yield  his  time  to  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  So,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  effort  on  the  part  of  those  of 
us  who  offer  the  substitute  is  to  try  to 
make  it  possible  for  States  to  coordinate 
programs  for  the  poor  so  that  there  will 
be  more  of  the  dollars  actually  going  to 
them  instead  of  duplicating  our  efforts 
and  expending  money  on  the  high  ad- 
ministrative costs,  high  salaries  for  pov- 
erty "specialists"  who  move  from  one 
program  to  another  with  the  greatest  of 
ease — and  countless  studies,  reports,  and 
evaluations. 

The  only  argument  I  have  heard  today 
against  the  States — is  that  we  cannot 
and  must  not  trust  the  elected  Gov- 
ernors, we  must  not  trust  the  States,  and 
some  of  these  people  who  spoke  so  ve- 
hemently on  this 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 


tlewoman from  Oregon  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wagcon- 
NER  was  allowed  to  yield  his  time  to  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon.)  "^ 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, some  of  the  people  who  have 
spoken  so  vehemently  on  this — do  not 
trust  your  Governor:  do  not  trust  the 
States.  The  same  people  who  said  that 
today,  in  1967  said  that  we  must  not  trust 
city  hall.  The  amendment  then  was  to 
allow  elected  local  officials  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  program.  In  1967 — "don't 
trust  city  hall."  Today — "don't  trust  your 
Governor."  These  are  strange  words, 
strange  advice  from  one  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  contributing  to  the 
erosion  of  confidence  in  government  as 
surely  as  the  irresponsible  militants  who 
take  to  the  streets  to  shout  "no  govern- 
ment can  be  trusted;  no  government  is 
any  good."  ^ 

Rather,  I  would  like  to  place  my  trust  ' 
in  those  who  have  been  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote — than  those  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  anointed  as  regional  czars 
with  absolute  veto  power  in  the  regional 
office  removed  from  the  State  and  un- 
familiar ■with  its  problems. 

In  the  1967  debate  when  it  became  the 
law — and  still  i§— that  a  State  could  be- 
come a  community  action  agency,  the 
disticguished  Speaker  quoted  and  en- 
dorsed a  proclamation  by  Governor 
Volpe  which  said  in  part: 

Government  has  a  basic  responsibility  for 
the  economic  well-being  of  all  citizens  in 
this  State  and  Nation,  and  the  State  has  the 
unique  potential  to  effect  necessary  changes 
through  cooperation  with  and  coordination 
and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  governments  as  •well  .-iS  the 
private  sector. 

Let  us  not  fear  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people — let  us  not  continue  to 
downgrade  the  chief  officer  of  the  State, 
the  Governor.  Let  us  start — from  this 
day — to  build  a  partnership  that  is  re- 
sponsive and  responsible.  The  people 
cannot  help  but  be  the  beneficiary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds*  to 
the  substitute  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Ayres >  there 
were — ayes  90,  noes  41. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    TUNNET    TO    THE 
SUBSTm-TE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tcnnet  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ayres: 
Strike  out  subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  253 
of  section  201  of  the  Ayers  amendment  and 
Insert  the  following : 

"(c)(1)  For  any  fiscal  year  In  which  any 
State  has  had  In  operation  a  State  develop- 
mental and  coordination  program  approved 
in  accordance  with  this  part  the  Director 
shall  make  available  to  such  State  for  car- 
rying out  the  approved  program  the  sums 
allotted  to  such  States  for  such  year  under 
section  225(a)  and  lb)  Provided,  houever. 
That  the  Director  may  reserve  up  to  one 
half  of  such  amount  to  initiate  and  carry 
out  sf>eclal  programs  and  assistance  in  such 
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states  pursuant  to  section  222  where  the 
Director  has  determined  'hat  such  projects 
and  activities  are  necessary  'o  strengthen  ef- 
forts toward  the  elimination  of  poverty  or 
otherwise  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

At  the  end  of  section  253.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing- 

"(el  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  the  Director  from  develop- 
ing and  carrying  ^jn  special  programs  and 
assistance  pursuant  to  section  222  in  States 
carrying  out  developmental  and  coordination 
pr~>CTams 

Mr  TirNNFY  Mr  Chaarman.  my 
amendment  us  very  simple  It  would  re- 
serve one-half  of  the  funds  allotted  to 
the  State's  under  sections  225' a >  and 
ibi  to  the  Director,  rather  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  funds  as  is  contained  in 
the  substitute  amendment  i>fTered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  >  M:  Ayresi  and  it 
would  allow  the  Director  to  Initiate  and 
cairv  out  .-.pecial  programs  in  connection 
with  efforts  toward  the  elimination  of 
Pv.)verty 

The  CHA1«AIAN  The  time  of  the  een- 
tlemarr+ias  cjrpired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois    Mr    Gray' 

Mr  GRAY  M:  Chairman  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  my  time  be  allotted  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Tun- 

>fEY  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
ininois' 

Mr  TALCOTT  Objection.  Mr  Chair- 
man 

The  CHAIRMAN  Objection  is  heard 

Mr  TTNNEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
u'entleman  vield' 

Mr  GRAY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  TL'NNEY  Mr  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  :hf  amendment  vyould  be  to  allow 
those  States  that  would  like  to  have  a 
lr;;al  services  pr;<;ram.  which  legal  iei  v- 
ic«s  program  is  not  contained  in  the 
State  plan,  to  have  such  a  program  if  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity thousjht  it  wa5  important  and 
necessary  I  feel  that  this  is  very  Im- 
portant because  there  are  many  States 
that  are  t;oing  to  trj-  to  attack  the  leaal 
a.ssistance  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California    Mr  \\'\iDif 

Mr  VVALDIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

'Mr    TlNNEY  ' 

Mr.  TUNNEy.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  Yielding 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  that  't  is  ex- 
tremely imiiortant  that  this  amendment 
be  adopted,  because  I  do  feel  that  there 
are  many  States  such  as  California  where 
the  Governor  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a 
nei'^hborhood  legal  .service  pronram  I 
think  that  this  amendment  would  make 
it  very  clear  that  the  Diiertor  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opt«rttmity  would  have 
authority  to  assist  local  municipalities 
if  they  want  a  neighborhood  legal  serv- 
ice program 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  :he  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired 

The  Chair  recogniyes  the  gentleman 
from  California  '  Mr    Legcett  ' . 


Mr    LEGGETT    Mr    Chairman.  I  rise 

in  supix)it    i)f    the    ametidment 

Mr  Chairman,  since  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  House  in  1962  I  have  directed  my 
total  effort  at  achievlnR  a  reallocation 
of  this  Nation's  national  priorities.  In 
those  7  years  we  have  made  some  very 
important  basic  steps  toward  this  goal 
A  goal  of  providing  a  more  meaningful 
and  productive  way  of  life  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

Tlie  establishment  of  the  txjverty  pro- 
gram lias  been  the  primary  foundation 
for  providing  the  [xxir  with  the  needed 
means  to  make  them  an  active  and  pro- 
ductive segment  of  our  society  It  is  only 
possible  to  have  a  healthy  society  If  we 
are  willing  to  conti'iue  the  treatment  un- 
til the  illness  is  completely  cured.  I  iim 
confident  that  tixlay  we  will  continue  to 
reafflrm  our  commitment  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  disease  oi  poverty  In  this  Na- 
tion 

There  is  a  great  deal  which  must  be 
done  to  help  the  poor  of  this  country  now 
It  IS  not  .lUst  a  moral  issue  that  Ls  in- 
volved here  It  is  an  economic  issue  as 
well.  It  IS  a  question  of  how  long  this 
Nation  can  afTord  to  continue  with  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  society  deprived  of 
a  decent  standard  of  living  And  it  is  a 
question  of  how  lony  our  economy  can 
continue  to  grow  with  such  a  large  seg- 
nr.ent  of  the  economy  acting  as  a  drag  hy 
its  inability  to  lx*come  a  productive  part 
of  the  total  system 

The  poor  are  not  just  a  burden  to  this 
country  but  are  also  a  vast  untapped 
resource  of  the  Nation  s  {X)tcntial  wealth 
However,  as  long  as  their  potential  con- 
tribution to  our  .society  remains  a  mere 
potential,  the  standard  of  decency  for  all 
oiir  citizens  will  remain  a  mere  potential. 

Today  we  must  decide  the  future 
course  of  this  Nation  s  efTorts  to  win  the 
war  against  poverty.  We  must  look  to  our 
past  efTorts  as  our  guide  to  the  future. 
Our  past  efforts  have  been  greater  than 
those  of  our  predecessors,  but  then  the 
problems  have  been  greater  also 

In  many  cases  our  efforts  have  not 
tieen  as  well  directed  as  we  would  like  to 
admit  At  the  same  tmie,  our  efforts  have 
been  increasingly  effective  and  the  re- 
sults of  those  efforts  increasingly  re- 
warding. 

We  who  support  the  work  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  are  willing  to 
point  to  Its  past  deficiencies  just  as  read- 
ily as  the  ijrograms  mast  vehement 
critics.  We  realize  the  poverty  program 
needs  many  changes  to  improve  its  per- 
formance record  Tliat  record  has  not 
been  bad.  but  neither  has  it  been  as  good 
as  we  would  like  to  see  it 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  today  leave 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opjxirtunity  leg- 
islation untouched  This  legislation  defi- 
nitely needs  to  be  greatly  strengthentxi. 
But  It  needs  to  be  strengthened  m  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  the  program  to  become 
more  effective,  not  less.  Not  more  effec- 
tive in  terms  of  itacifying  Its  critic,^,  but 
more  effective  in  terms  of  helping  the 
poor,  making  the  iirogram  more  cost 
effective  and  making  the  program  really 
work  to  eliminate  poverty  in  this  country. 

The  steps  that  we  have  taken  so  far 
are  very  basic.  They  are  the  foundation 
upon  which  we  can  build  our  future 
efforts   They  are  the  only  signs  of  hope 


that  this  country  has  in  its  fight  against 
the  disease  of  poverty  that  infests  our 
country  today. 

I  do  not  choose  to  stand  by  and  watch 
as  this  foundation  is  attacked  by  those 
who  do  not  seem  overly  anxious  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  substitute  bill  enacted 
into  law  when  it  poses  a  most  serious 
threat  to  the  continuity  of  those  efTorts 
that  we  have  just  begun  to  make. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  say 
that  this  substitute  legislation  will  not 
destroy  the  poverty  program.  They  say 
that  It  simply  gives  a  larger  role  to  the 
States  In  the  antipoverty  fight. 

On  the  surface,  this  is  what  the  sub- 
stitute bill  does.  But.  it  is  not  necessary 
to  look  far  beneath  the  surface  to  see 
that  this  bill  will  effectively  cripple  the 
OEO  programs  by  increasing  admin- 
istrative costs,  eliminating  essential  pro- 
grams, and  lessening  the  degree  of  local 
participation. 

First  let  us  look  at  the  increased  ad- 
ministrative costs 

The  substitution  bill  will  increase  ad- 
ministrative costs  substantially,  i>erhaps 
as  much  as  twofold.  This  State  plan  ap- 
proach would  result  in  a  multiplicity  of 
effort,  duplicate  staffing,  and  an  unrea- 
sonable increase  in  administrative  costs 
which  would  result  In  a  decrease  in  the 
moneys  actually  available  for  program 
purposes. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  programs 
that  would  be  turned  over  to  the  States 
by  the  substitute  bill  are  not  large  op- 
erating programs  Their  administration 
would  be  substantially  less  efficient  if 
,50  State  staffs  were  to  replace  the  Fed- 
eral staff  now  engaged  m  program  ad- 
ministration. For  example: 

Legal  .services  programs  are  budgeted 
at  $54  9  million.  They  operate  m  almost 
all  States,  They  are  administered  by  a 
Washington  staff  of  only  35  proles- 
.sionals. 

Comprehensive  licalth  programs  are 
budgeted  at  $74  million.  Such  programs 
will  operate  in  30  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  only  a  single  program 
m  many  of  the.se  States.  These  programs 
are  administered  by  a  Washington  staff 
of  only  23  professionals 

Programs  for  Indians  are  budgeted  at 
S22  million  They  operate  m  20  States 
They  are  administered  by  a  Washington 
siatf  of  only  nine  profes.sionals. 

Follow  Tlirough  programs  are  budgeted 
at  S58  million.  They  operate  '-.  almost 
all  States,  They  are  administered  by  a 
Washington  staff  of  only  19  profes- 
sionals. 

If  the  States  lake  over  these  programs 
as  provided  by  the  substitute  bill,  either 
the  administrative  costs  will  skyrocket 
or  the  program  effect iveness  will  be 
jreatlv  curtailed.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  public  desire  either  of  these 
alternatives 

It  would  be  a  travesty  of  justice  if 
this  Congress  were  to  remove  from  the 
grasp  01  the  ix)or  the  opportunity  for 
them  to  help  themselves  escape  from 
poverty  It  would  be  equally  unjust  for 
tlus  Congress  to  knowingly  place  an  in- 
crea.sed  tax  burden  on  the  average  citi- 
zen when  such  taxes  already  constitute 
an  almost  unbearable  burden. 

Second,  let  us  look  at  an  example  of 
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programs  that  will  be  curtailed  by  insti- 
tution of  the  substitute  bill. 

The  substitute  bill  or  State  plan  will 
In  effect  remove  such  programs  as  VISTA 
and  \^STA  lawyers  from  a  great  many 
States.  It  is  not  just  administrative  costs 
associated  with  recruiting,  selection, 
training,  support  and  supervision  that 
would  pose  difficulties  if  separate  pro- 
grams were  to  be  established  in  each 
State  as  provided  by  the  substitute  bill. 
It  is  also  the  simple  reality  that  appli- 
cants for  VISTA  are  not  evenly  distrib- 
uted. The  colleges,  from  which  VISTA 
receives  most  of  its  manpower,  partic- 
ularly skilled  volunteers,  tend  to  be  cen- 
tralized in  the  larger  and  more  populoui| 
States.  This  is  even  more  .so  of  graduate 
schools,  where  \^STA  is  increasingly 
finding  its  volunteers — doctors,  nurses, 
architects,  lawyers,  business  school  grad- 
uates, education  specialists. 

If  States  were  to  recruit  only  within 
their  own  boundaries  for  volunteers  the 
smaller  and  frequently  poorer  and  more 
rural  States  would  be  relatively  starved 
for  volunteers  with  technical  skills. 

VISTA  now  trains  its  volunteers  in 
seven  regional  training  centers.  The  cost 
of  training  now  is  low.  the  process  is 
etlicient.  The  proposal,  however,  would 
require  creation  of  50  training  centers 
and  the  result  would  by  the  skyrocketing 
(jf  training  costs  and  the  creation  of  a 
heavy  overhead  burden.  Instead  of  effi- 
ciency the  substitute  bill  promotes  waste, 
new  bureacracies.  and  higher  costs. 

The  substitute  bill  also  provides  that 
VISTA  lawyers  may  be  assigned  only  to 
legal  services  programs  funded  by  the 
OEO.  and  that  they  may  serve  only  in 
States  In  which  they  have  been  admitted 
to  the  bar. 

VISTA  legal  personnel  are  not  prac- 
ticing law  but  merely  performing  quasi- 
legal  work  for  the  community. 

Thei-e  is  no  sound  reason  for  prohibit- 
ing the  assignment  of  VISTA  volunteers 
with  legal  skills  to  useful  programs 
which  do  work  outside  the  scope  of  the 
legal  services  program.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the  current  recruitment  and 
assignment  of  VISTA  lawyers  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  Director  of  OEO, 
and  the  legal  services  program  and  the 
backing  and  involvement  of  the  ABA, 
the  NLADA.  and  law  schools  and  bar 
associations  all  over  the  country. 

Tlie  restrictions  that  lawyers  be  as- 
Mgned  only  to  States  in  which  they  are 
admitted  to  the  bar  is  not  a  rule  applied 
to  lawyers  in  private  practice.  It  is  typi- 
cally permissible  for  a  lawyer  who  has 
not  been  admitted  to  work  under  the 
supervision  of  a  lawyer  who  has  been 
admitted.  There  is  no  reason  why  law- 
yers in  VTSTA  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently. 

Last,  the  substitute  turns  over  major 
policy  determination  functions  to  the 
State  economic  opportunity  oflaces.  Al- 
though most  critics  and  supporters  of 
OEO  programs  have  urged  a  larger  de- 
gree of  participation  by  local  communi- 
ties in  conduct  and  administration,  the 
substitute  bill  does  not  specifically  pro- 
vide for  this. 

In  fact,  this  legislation  would  substan- 
tially reduce  local  involvement  and  re- 
place it  with  a  decisionmaking  hierarchy 


at  the  State  level.  The  community  action 
programs  are  based  upon  the  concept  of 
participation  by  the  poor  in  programs 
designed  to  assist  them. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  their 
active  participation  in  these  programs 
can  be  preserved  in  many  States  if  the 
programs  are  turned  over  to  the  States. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  was  established 
to  fight  poverty  in  the  Nation  at  a  time 
when  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  the 
failure  of  the  States  to  cope  with  it  de- 
manded action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  afraid  that  much  support  for 
turning  this  program  back  to  the  States 
comes  from  those  who  do  not  necessarily 
want  the  States  to  carry  out  a  program 
now  being  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  by  those  who  do  notiw-ant  to 
see  the  program  carried  out  at  «h. 

The  critics  of  the  OEO  prdferam  say 
that  the  program  has  not  been  as  respon- 
sive to  the  States  as  it  should  have  been 
in  the  past.  The  critics  are  right  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  about  It.  But  the 
answer  is  not  to  overrespond  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  program  that  we  are  tiT- 
ing  to  improve  is  in  effect  destroyed. 

Since  Mr.  Rumsfeld  has  taken  over  as 
Director  of  the  OEO.  he  has  initiated 
many  steps  to  bring  the  States  more  fully 
into  the  decisionmaking  process  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  OEO  pro- 
grams within  the  various  States.  He  has 
pledged  to  further  increase  these  efiforts. 
The  President  in  his  recent  news  con- 
ference expressed  his  desire  that  the  re- 
forms pledged  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld  be  given 
a  chance  to  be  carried  out.  I  also  urge 
this  body  to  allow  the  OEO  Director  the 
flexibility  to  carry  out  his  pledge. 

The  OEO  program  can  and  must  be 
strengthened  by  passage  of  the  enact- 
ment of  substantial  portions  of  the  com- 
mittee bill.  This  will  continue  the  sound 
foundation  upon  wiiich  an  efficient  and 
responsive  poverty  program  can  expand. 
I  believe  that  the  OEO.  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Rumsfeld  has  taken  many 
steps  to  correct  its  past  deficiencies  and 
to  expand  the  scope  of  its  most  effective 
programs. 

The  following  list  includes  a  number 
of  major  steps  which  have  been  taken  in 
recent  months  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  heighten  State  involve- 
ment in  antipoverty  efforts : 

A  new  Division  of  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment has  been  created  and  made  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Operations,  who  is  a  Presidential 
appointee.  This  office  will  help  promote 
more  effective  relationships  between 
State  governments  and  field  operations. 
Within  headquarters,  the  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Congressional  and  Govern- 
mental Relations  will  have  responsibil- 
ity for  maintaining  effective  liaison  be- 
tween the  OEO  Director  and  the  50  Gov- 
ernors and  the  National  Governors  Con- 
feuence  on  matters  affecting  OEO  and 
State  relations  generally. 

An  increase  of  nearly  30  percent  in 
the  basic  funding  level  for  State  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Offices  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1970. 
A  complete  revision  of  the  OEO  direc- 


tive on  the  "Role  of  State  Economic  Op- 
portunity Offices"  is  being  circulated  to 
the  Governors  for  review  and  comment. 
It  provides  for:  Greater  SEOO  involve- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
regional  office  fimdlng  plan  for  each 
State;  SEOO  participation  in  the  mon- 
itoring and  evaluation  of  OEO  grantees; 
a  strengthened  checkpoint  system  to  in- 
sure opportunity  for  the  State  to  com- 
ment in  the  early  stages  of  the  grant  ap- 
plication process;  encouragement  of 
State  economic  opportunity  offices  as 
potential  grantees  for  demonstration  or 
pilot  programs;  systematic  consultation 
with  the  SEOO's  in  the  training  and 
technical  assistance  process:  a  require- 
ment that  regional  offices  shall  work  out 
a  joint  agreement  with  the  SEOO's  on 
the  coordination  of  field  personnel  activi- 
ties between  the  two  offices:  and,  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
SEOO  as  a  mobilizer  of  State  resources 
for  use  against  poverty  and  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  interests  of  the  poor. 

Preliminary  discussions  have  been 
held  v\1th,  and  proposals  have  been  re- 
ceived from  a  number  of  SEOO's  with 
regard  to  innovative  and  experimental 
programs  at  the  State  level  that  they 
would  like  to  imdertake  In  a  variety  of 
areas.  These  include  program  evaluation 
and  monitoring,  analysis  of  State  human 
resources  programs  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  impact  upon  the  poor,  tech- 
niques of  tapping  private  sector  re- 
sources in  the  State  for  the  poor,  devices 
for  coordinating  State  programs,  eco- 
nomic development  as  a  means  to  open 
up  job  opportunities  for  the  rural  areas, 
the  need  of  the  poor  in  State  development 
district  planning  activities,  and  so  forth. 
Plans  are  for  at  least  10  such  demonstra- 
tions to  get  underway  during  fiscal  vear 
1970. 

A  State  special  technical  assistance 
program — STAP — has  been  initiated  in 
three  States.  This  program  provides  ad- 
ditional technical  assistance  staff  ca- 
pability to  the  SEOO's  in  such  specialized 
areas  as  manpower,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  management.  Plans  have  been 
made  to  extend  this  program  to  an  esti- 
mated total  of  10  sites  during  fiscal  vear 
1970. 

A  grant  has  been  made  to  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  and  other  support  to  the 
State  STAP  program.  This  is  the  first 
such  grant  that  the  council  has  accepted 
from  any  Federal  agency. 

Special  plarming  grants  have  been 
made  to  13  State  economic  opportunity 
offices  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
their  planning  capabilities  and  maximiz- 
ing the  attention  paid  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor  in  statewide  planning  activities. 

Funds  have  been  set  aside  to  bring  the 
eight  SEOO's  whose  present  staffing  au- 
thorization is  below  the  level  of  five  per- 
sons up  to  that  number  during  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Fimds  have  been  set  aside  for  a  train- 
ing program  for  SEOO  employees  to  en- 
large both  their  technical  skill  level  and 
their  imderstanding  of  OEO  structure 
and  operations  in  particular  and  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  in  general.  Concur- 
rently, plans  are  being  made  to  arrange 
for  the  training  of  OEO  employees  about 
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state  government,  perhaps  with  the  as- 
sistance of  an  organization  such  as  the 
Council  of  State  Oovemments 

Planning  Ls  proceeding  for  a  program 
of  short-term  exchanges  of  personnel  be- 
tween the  SEOO's  Eind  the  regional  offices 
to  Improve  personal  relationships  and  to 
increase  mutual  awareness  of  systems, 
procedures  and  operating  problems. 

These  steps  which  I  believe  will  cure 
most  of  the  OEO's  past  weaknesses  are 
possible  only  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
with  the  built  in' flexibility  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

In  the  mterests  of  a  more  meaningful 
way  ol  life  and  the  realization  of  an  ac- 
ceptable standard  of  livmu  for  all  our 
citizens.  I  urge  the  rejection  of  this  sub- 
stitute bill  and  the  speedy  enactment  of 
the  committee  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  •  Mr. 
Madden  > 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of.  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  this  legislation  will  ex- 
tend the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  poverty 
bill.  If  the  Congress  acts  favorably  it 
will  extend  the  war  on  poverty  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years.  The  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  iiiven  ample  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation  by  hearings, 
investigations,  meetings,  and  so  forth, 
during  this  year. 

During  this  3 -hour  debate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commltee  on  Education  and 
labor,  who  have  had  these  extended 
hearings  and  mvestlsations  on  the  func- 
tions of  this  program  have  amply  ex- 
plained to  the  House  the  various  sec- 
tions for  which  this  money  will  be  ex- 
pended Durlruj  its  functioning  the  pov- 
erty program  ha.;  not  been  perfect  like 
many  other  programs  operated  by  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  governments,  but 
nobody  ean  expect  a  proi^ram  a:s  complex 
and  complicated,  and  under  .so  maiiy  de- 
partments and  brancjies.  caring  for  dif- 
ferent fimctions  of  needy  folks,  to  be  100 
percent  efiBcient.  During  the  operation  of 
the  EOA  relief  and  aid  have  been  ex- 
tended to  millions.  Under  this  bill  the 
program  has  been  extended  to  include 
sfjeciflc  work  for  career  development 
programs:  preschool  and  intensive 
follow-through  education  for  primary 
school  children  and  t-llmmating  hunger 
and  malnutrition  .^reas  which  are 
affected  by  this  legislation  Include  work 
training  and  work  <tudy  programs; 
urban  and  rural  community  action  pro- 
grams: special  programs  to  combat  pov- 
erty in  rural  areas:  employment  and 
investment  incentives;  work  experience 
training  and  day  care  programs;  and 
domestic  volunteer  .service  programs. 

No  doubt  opponents  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  curtail  some  of  these  necessary 
activnties  for  the  needy  *n!l  .set  out  dif- 
ferent ofBces  or  localities  where  the  pro- 
gram functioned  poorly  because  of  either 
mismanagement  or  Inexperience  of  the 
directors 

These  defects  can  and  have  been  reme- 
died in  many  cases  were  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  top  Federal  directorship. 
Msuiy  Members  of  Congress  opposing 
this  program  are  aware  that  the  $3' 2 
billion  farm  subsidy  program  which  was 


enacted  this  year  by  the  Congress  had 
many  Inexcusable  segments  of  Its  opera- 
tion which  were  defective  and  brought 
about  waste  of  millions  to  large  corporate 
farm  operations  who  collect  money 
fraudulently  for  vacant  land  by  reason 
of  mismanagement  of  the  regional  of- 
fices. Nevertheless.  Members  of  Congress 
who  enthusiastically  supported  that  fab- 
ulous giveaway  voted  against  limiting 
any  one  farm  operation  to  $20,000  an- 
nually regardless  of  waste  and  InefQ- 
clency.  Here  Ls  a  bill  which  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  money  that  will  aid  mil- 
lions of  low-paid  and  unemployed  fami- 
lies throughout  the  Nation  who  are  help- 
less through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Congress  will  not 
curb  the  operation  of  this  great  chart- 
table  endeavor  to  aid  millions  of  the 
needy  within  the  next  2  years  by  trans- 
ferring control  to  the  governments  of  the 
various  States 

The  success  of  a  program  of  this  type 
depends  on  continuation  of  personnel  in 
order  to  .streamline  and  function  the 
various  offices  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
I  think  the  Members  of  Congress 
should  support  the  request  of  President 
Nixon  that  this  program  not  be  Jeopard- 
ized and  curtailed  by  tran.sferring  the 
operation  authonty  to  State  govern- 
ments. It  '.viU  bring  about  added  and 
unnecessar>'  expen.se  and  when  the  main 
Federal  office  ha.s  to  distribute  money  to 
■SO  Governors  who.  in  some  States  have 
a  term  of  only  2  years,  it  will  be  an  in- 
direct way  of  terminating  a  mammoth 
operation  that  requires  direct  and  regu- 
lar supervisors  withn  experience  and 
knowledge  to  carry  out  the  work  effi- 
ciently. 

In  President  Nixon's  T\'  new.scast  last 
Monday,  he  was  asked  the  following 
question: 

A  move  1?  under  uay  in  the  Hous*,  and 
It's  supported  by  the  Republlcin  le.idershlp, 
to  change  '.he  .structure  of  the  autipoverty 
program  to  give  the  Governors  a  veto  over 
programs  m  rheir  states  What  is  your  posi- 
tion on  that? 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  placed  ihf  President's 
complete  broadcast  in  the  Congrbssional 
Record  of  Tuesday,  December  9.  It  will 
hereby  quote  verbatim  the  President's 
answer: 

I  support  the  director  of  O.E.O  He  has 
istted  for  a  two-year  extension  He  has 
pledged  ^o  reform  the  O  E  O  .  and  I  f  hlnk  he 
should  t>e  given  the  chance  to  reform  it.  I 
hope  he's  ab!e  to  work  out  with  the  leader- 
ship in  the  House,  most  ol  whom  iire  Repub- 
licans In  this  Instance  wno  want  the  changes 
and  some  Democrats  will  be  able  to  work  out 
some  kind  of  accommodation  with  them  But 
of  course  I  support  my  director  that  I've 
ippolnted. 

I  do  hope  that  the  House  will  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  help  our  former  colleague. 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  and  pass  this  worthy 
program  without  amendments  or  change. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  with 
my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Gary. 
Ind  .  Post-Tribune  of  October  22,  1969. 
ronceming  this  major  amendment  of 
transferring  power  to  the  Governors  of 
the  States  and  particularly,  the  State  of 
California. 


(From  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Poet-Trtbvine,  Oct.  22. 
1969) 
A  Poo«  Plot 
For  once.  CailfomU  Sen.  George  Murphy  Is 
doing  a  song  and  dance  routine  that  has  a 
plot.  The  plot  involves  clamping  a  dangerous 
restriction  on  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's power  to  help  poor  people  get  legal 
service  they  can't  afTord. 

The  script  was  apparently  written  by  Gov 
Ronald  R*agan,  another  former  Hollywood 
performer. 

Murphy's  amendment  to  a  money  bill. 
pushed  through  the  Senate,  would  give  gov- 
ernors the  right  to  veto  any  legal  service  plan 
the  OEO  wanu  Ui  start  In  their  states. 

Reagan  hasn't  fared  well  with  OEO  at- 
torneys In  his  state,  because  the  legal  assis- 
tance they  have  given  to  migrant  worker? 
especially,  has  frustrated  some  of  his  at- 
tempts to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

The  War  on  Poverty  has  touched  more 
bases  than  those  Involving  food,  shelter  and 
basic  necessities  Protection  of  the  law  made 
available  through  expert  legal  help  has  also 
been  denied  poor  people  generally.  They  hun- 
ger for  that  too.  and  they  deserve  It. 

The  legal  services  plan  has  helped  welfare 
mothers,  slum  tenants,  even  steelworkers. 
whose  rights  often  have  been  brushed  aside 
for  lack  of  somebody  to  speak  for  them.  Manv 
landmark  cases  have  hit  the  courts,  a  fact 
that  some  state  and  local  officials  view  wi'h 
varying  degrees  of  Irritation. 

None  h.\s  been  troubled  as  much  with  the 
tide  or  progress  as  Reagan,  who  frankly 
doesn't  like  it 

Giving  governors  absolute  veto  over  such 
programs  would  be  a  reactionary  mistake 
The  House  has  a  chance  to  correct  the  Sen- 
ate's error,  and  we  hope  Northwest  Indiana  s 
representatives  will  get  with  It. 

OEO  Director  IXjnald  Rumsfeld  is  lobbylni; 
to  get  the  amendment  killed.  He  Is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  legal  services  program 
It  has  great  promise,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  flourish.  Governors  should  have  a  say  m 
federally-financed  programs  within  their 
states,  but  they  ought  not  have  the  power 
to  block  progrsims  by  whim. 

California  doesn't  belong  to  Ronald  Reag.m 
alone,  a  fact  he  Is  finding  out,  and  It  Irks 
him  But  this  case  Is  bigger  than  California 
for  as  California  goes  In  this  one,  so  goes 
the  nation 

Sargent  Shrlver,  former  OEO  boss,  once 
said  ".^ny  program  which  enables  the  poi  r 
to  do  battle  with  the  forces  that  oppre--- 
them  at  governmental  expense  has  a  hlcii 
potential  for  conflict  with  the  officials  wh  ' 
make  public  policy  affecting  the  poor.  This 
Is  especially  true  where  It  is  governmen',!! 
action,  often  In  programs  designed  to  aid  the 
poor,  that  Is  found  to  be  oppressive." 

What  that  means  is  that  Murphy  n'.^i 
Reagan  have  produced  a  bad  show. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recot-- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Farbstein) . 

Mr.  FARB8TEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rl.se  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Green-Quie  substi- 
tute to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
would  effectively  gut  that  program  by 
giving  the  State  governments  a  veto 
power  over  OEO  activities.  It  is  hard  to 
contemplate  a  Ronald  Reagan  or  a  Les- 
ter Maddox  permitting  any  activity 
which  would  benefit  the  poor  or  the 
black.  I  believe  OEO  should  be  extended 
ulthout  major  changes. 

The  OEO  program  has  done  much  to 
Improve  the  life  of  our  previously  for- 
gotten low-income  and  minority  citizens. 
It  has  given  them  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  talents,  create  better  com- 
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munltles,  and  has  put  them  in  a  better 
position  to  compete  with  other  sectors  of 
our  society.  It  is  this  that  has  scared 
many  who  advocate  the  Green-Qule 
substitute. 

Through  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment programs,  for  example,  the  young 
arc  being  trained  and  placed  in  Jobs. 
Through  Operation  Mainstream,  the 
talents  of  the  elderly  are  being  produc- 
tively employed.  Through  the  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  business  sector  program, 
the  talents  of  business  firms  are  being 
used  to  train  and  employ  the  previously 
unemployed:  and  under  the  new  careers 
program,  the  untrained  are  being  trained 
to  performed  subprofessional  Jobs  which 
have  a  chance  for  advancement. 

One  OEO  program  of  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  is  the  emergency  small 
loan  program.  I  authored  this  program. 
Under  this  program.  Individuals  may 
borrow  up  to  $300  at  2-percent  interest 
without  collateral  and  with  a  minimum 
of  investigation.  The  money  is  available 
to  meet  family  emergencies.  A  woman  in 
Texas,  for  example,  obtained  a  loan  with 
which  to  buy  a  special  pair  of  shoes  so 
that  she  could  go  to  work  as  a  nurse. 
She  got  the  job  and  was  able  to  pay  back 
the  loan.  This  program  must  be  con- 
tinued and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
not  interfere  with  its  continued  funding. 

The  Green-Quie  substitute  would  have 
the  impact  of  making  the  antipoverty 
act  into  a  State  program  in  line  with  the 
.administration's  grand  design  to  decen- 
tralize government.  State  Economic  Op- 
portunity Offices  would  receive  all  OEO 
applications  before  they  are  sent  to  OEO 
for  funding.  The  State  would  have  full 
authority  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  pro- 
gram application  should  be  approved. 
State  economic  opportunity  councils 
w  ould  be  created  in  each  State  with  ex- 
clusive authority  to  develop  an  anti- 
poverty  program  for  the  State.  Once  the 
council  creates  the  program  and  passes 
It  on  to  the  OEO  Director,  he  would  have 
to  approve  or  reject  it  in  total. 

In  addition  to  these  general  provisions, 
the  substitute  would  restrict  the  OEO 
legal  services  program  by  requiring  all 
VISTA  attorneys  to  be  part  of  the  legal 
.services  program  and  a  member  of  the 
bar  in  the  State  in  which  they  serve. 
.'^Iso  a  court  would  be  authorized  to 
award  legal  fees  and  costs  to  the  loser  of 
;i  lawsuit  Initiated  by  the  legal  services 
i'logram. 

These  provisions  would  erode  or  elimi- 
nate local  or  community  control  by  allow- 
lowing  State  politics  to  interfere  with  a 
program  presently  isolated  from  politics 
and  by  discouraging  maximimi  partici- 
pation of  the  poor  by  requiring  members 
of  community  action  boards  and  agencies 
to  be  appointed  by  elected  officials. 

The  Green-Quie  substitute  makes  the 
poverty  program  operate  the  same  as 
education  programs  and  welfare  cate- 
-iorlcal  assistance  programs  under  HEW 
now  operate.  These  programs  have  been 
the  victims  of  noticeable  proliferation  of 
bureaucracy,  unresponsiveness,  and  an 
inability  to  reach  those  in  need  of  help. 

The  legal  services  program  would  be 
particularly  victimized  under  this  amend- 
ment. It  would  introduce  politics  into  a 
program  which  is  now  insulated  from 
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political  pressures.  This  would  present 
unsolvable  conflicts  of  interest,  as  well  as 
jeopardize  the  independence  of  the  bar. 
It  would  punish  legal  services  attorneys 
who  lose  a  lawsuit  by  awarding  legal 
fees  and  costs  to  losers  of  suits  initiated 
by  legal  services.  This  provision  which 
would  discourage  lawyers  from  initiating 
and  fully  pursuing  cases  is  unnecessary 
since  a  present  statute  accomplishes  the 
same  thing  without  discriminating 
against  legal  services  attorneys.  It  also 
multiplies  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
program. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the      gentleman     from      Texas      (Mr. 

ECKHART)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  the  poverty  program 
has  been  the  legal  aid  services.  It  would 
be  unconscionable  to  permit  a  State  to 
destroy  legal  aid  in  a  community  without 
any  valid  reason.  Yet  If  a  vigorous  legal 
aid  service  offends  the  State  authorities, 
who  may  be  defendants  in  a  case,  the 
defendant  may  retaliate  by  dismantling 
the  lawyer  force  which  represented  the 
plaintiff  under  the  Ayres  amendment. 
The  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Tuitney)  would  prevent 
this.  I  would  hope  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment would  pass,  but  I  would  still  be 
against  the  substitute. 

The  substitute  would  permit  States 
to  dismantle  the  poverty  program  as  it 
exists  in  each  State  involved.  For  in- 
stance, with  respect  to  VISTA  the  sub- 
stitute would  only  permit  VISTA  groups 
to'be  set  up  at  all  if  they  were  estab- 
lished under  grants  to  State  or  local 
public  agencies.  The  State  would  effect- 
ively determine  whether  VISTA  groups 
would  come  into  being  in  the  first  place. 

Under  existing  law  VISTA  groups 
come  into  being  under  the  Office  of  Ec- 
onomic Opportunity.  However,  local  con- 
trol of  'VISTA  groups  is  presently  as- 
sured, and  a  'VISTA  group  cannot  be  set 
up  at  a  particular  place  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  Governor.  But  the 
State  may  not  prevent  even  the  initial 
existence  and  recruitment  of  VISTA  vol- 
unteers. 

I  think  the  program,  even  ■with  pres- 
ent restrictions,  has  worked  pretty  well 
in  Texas. 

There  are  at  present  272  VISTA  vol- 
imteers  working  in  Texas — more  volun- 
teers than  in  any  other  single  State. 
They  are  assigned  to  13  different  proj- 
ects, all  sponsored  by  local  commimity 
action  agencies,  churches,  and  local 
self-help  organizations.  Despite  this  rel- 
atively large  number  of  volunteers 
VISTA,  limited  by  budget,  has  not  come 
close  to  filling  requests.  Sponsoring  or- 
ganizations in  Texas  have  asked  for 
699  volunteers,  to  be  used  on  47  pro- 
posed projects. 

Texas  is  not  one  of  our  richer  States. 
It  ranks  34th  in  income.  There  is  severe 
poverty  in  both  urban  sind  rural  areas. 
There  are  many  separate  poverty  prob- 
lems in  Texas.  The  poor  black  in  Hous- 
ton, the  Mexican  American  in  the  sliuns 
of  Laredo,  the  migrant  worker  who  lives 


in  a  shack  in  south  Texas  need  different 
approaches,  different  kinds  of  help. 

■What  is  'VISTA  trying  to  accomplish 
in  Texas?  Four  of  the  13  current  proj- 
ects are  in  rural  areas.  Education,  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  is  vital 
among  the  rural  poor,  most  of  whom 
are  Mexican  Americans  whose  only  In- 
come comes  from  migrant  work  and  sea- 
sonal farm  labor.  There  are  many  rural 
areas  where  the  average  annual  income 
of  families  is  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
The  median  education  level  might  be 
as  low  as  3.9  years.  Functional  illiteracy 
reaches  as  high  as  one-quarter  of  the 
population. 

■VISTA  volunteers  tutor  schoolchil- 
dren, and  school  dropouts.  They  have 
organized  adult  basic  education  classes 
and  literacy  programs.  They  have  set  up 
day-care  centers,  freeing  the  mothers 
for  work,  and  teaching  preschoolers 
English  so  that  they  will  be  better  able 
to  fimction  in  the  English  language. 
Anglo-culture  school  system.  Fifty-three 
VISTA'S  in  Texas  are  working  with  thou- 
sands of  poor  people  in  a  viable  effort  to 
expand  their  horizons — to  help  the  poor 
help  themselves.  And  they  do.  Poor 
people,  with  the  initiative  provided 
through  VISTA  programs,  have  con- 
tinued the  operation  of  day-care  centers, 
set  up  food  commodity  programs,  peti- 
tioned for  sewage  systems,  obtained 
running  water  and  gas  lines  to  their 
homes,  had  streets  paved  and  repaired 
houses,  set  up  fumigation  programs 
against  rats  and  insects — in  short,  have 
come  nearer  to  reaching  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  through  their  own  efforts. 

These  are  small  projects,  but  they  are 
far  reaching.  Ill-fed.  Ill-housed,  under- 
educated  people  carmot  make  substantial 
changes  all  alone.  Particularly  in  rural 
areas  VISTA 's  deal  with  these  basic  prob- 
lems. In  the  cities,  problems  are  multi- 
plied. There  volunteers  are  involved  in 
similar  activities,  attacking  basic  housing 
and  education  deficiencies.  But  they  are 
also  fulfilling  the  more  complicated  needs 
of  the  urban  poor. 

VISTA'S,  many  of  them  lawyers,  archi- 
tects, business  school  graduates,  are  able 
to  engender  programs  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  urban  dwellers.  In  Austin,  for 
example,  half  of  the  16  volimteers  as- 
signed to  that  city  are  professional 
people. 

VISTA  volimteers.  working  with  com- 
munity groups,  have  been  able  to  develop 
economic  self-help  projects — credit  im- 
ions.  food-buj'ing  clubs,  and  coopera- 
tives. Directly  through  VISTA,  thous- 
ands of  poor  have  involved  themselves 
in  model  cities  decisions  that  affect  their 
neighborhoods.  Volunteers  work  with 
health  clinics,  community  centers,  day- 
care centers.  They  have  organized  teen 
clubs,  recreational  facilities,  and  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly.  Dozens  of  edu- 
cational projects — preschool  classes, 
tutoring,  adult  education  courses,  bi- 
lingual and  literacy  classes  are  set  up 
and  taught  by  VISTA's.  The  list  is 
lengthy.  These  volunteers  in  Texas  come 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  Some  are 
professionals,  some  have  a  general  col- 
lege background,  some  are  poor  them- 
selves and  work  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. 
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It  was  a  group  of  these  community 
V^STA  volunteers  in  Del  Rio.  Tex  .  who 
were  involved  in  the  only  project  ever 
canceled  by  a  Governor  m  any  State 
dunng  VISTA'S  5  years  of  operation  La-st 
March,  the  V'al  Verde  County  commi.s- 
sioners.  where  Del  Rio  is  located,  asked 
Gov.  Preston  Smith  to  cancel  the  VISTA 
program  m  Del  Rio  He  did.  as  he  pointed 
out.  because  the  county  officials  asked 
him  to 

Another  group  of  VISTA's  were  asked 
to  leave  Brownsville  They  did.  Their 
proiect  was  an  interesting,  complex,  and 
obviously,  controversial  one 

Among  other  things  the  Brownsville 
VISTA's; 

Taught  citizenship  classes  in  Browns- 
ville. San  Benito,  and  RaymondviUe,  to 
over  a  hundred  people  who  wanted  to 
become  American  citizens  but  never 
knew  how  to 

Tutored  and  set  up  tutoring  programs 
in  Brownsville  in  several  elementary 
schools  for  Qver  300  elementary  school 
children. 

Organized  and  put  together  a  multi- 
purpose center  and  clinic  in  Port  Isabel. 

Talked  a  local  doctor  into  L-oing  to 
Port  Isabel  everv-  other  Wednesday  and 
give  medical  help  to  the  poor 

Publicized  and  brought  people  to  three 
tuberculosis  clinics  throughout  the 
country. 

.Assisted  at  the  Settlement  House  in 
Brownsville  8  or  more  hours  a  day  doing 
everything  from  janitor  work  to  playinc 
with  the  kids. 

Worked  wi'h  the  new  retarded  chil- 
dren's .school  m  Brownsville 

Built  two  vouth  centers  m  Raymond- 
viUe. 

Built  a   youth  center  in  San  Benito 

Organized  a  cooperative  food  buying 
club  in  the  .southmost  area  m  Browns- 
ville so  that  the  {KX)r  could  fight  infla- 
tion. 

Helped  paint  Pix  plumbing  and  did 
electrical  work  on  the  several  houses 
which  the  city  had  moved  and  dumped 
on  the  corner  of  I2th  and  Grant  Street 

Oriianized  a  dance  in  Garden  Park  so 
that  the  proceeds  could  be  used  for  the 
children  of  Garden  Park  to  have  a  party. 

Took  the  kids  from  the  Maura  Smitii 
Day  Care  Center  to  see  the  planes  at  the 
Confederate  Air  Force  and  the  Harlingen 
Airports 

Took  a  bunch  of  kids  to  .-^ee  the  Elks 
Club  Calvacade  of  Stars  '  and  bought 
their  tickets  out  of  their  S90  a  month 
salary. 

Orcanized  a  .small  weekly  newspaper 
in  San  Benito  which  had  such  contro- 
versial things  as  Recipes  to  Fully  Uti- 
lize Surplus  Foods.  "  "A  Weekly  Report 
of  the  Sullivan  Schools  Principal."  the 
announcement  of  meetings,  citizenship 
classes,  etc. 

Organized  car  pools  to  bring  poor  peo- 
ple from  Port  I.sabel  to  Brownsville  to 
the  county  clinic,  doctors,  surplus  foods" 
department 

Organized  a  carpool  to  take  the  poor 
from  Brown.sviUe  to  the  mental  health 
clinic  in  Harlingen. 

Took  a  family  of  nine  kids  to  Housttjn 
to  visit  their  mother  who  eventually  died 
of  leukemia. 

Drove   a   dying  man  in   rush  against 


death  to  the  M  D  Anderson  Hospital  In 
Houston  He  had  tisked  help  from  the 
county,  but  the  county  said.  "We  are  only 
allowed  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of 
dead  bodies  ' 

Organized  a  Girl  Scout  and  Brownie 
troop  In  San  Benito  for  poor  kids 

Spent  hours  upon  liours  days  upon 
days,  visiting  homes,  struggling  with  a 
language,  trying  to  help  where  help  is 
needed 

After  this  VISTA  withdrawal  the  Rev- 
erend Jon  Bourg.  of  Brownsville,  wrote 
a  letter  of  protest  to  Governor  Smith 
The  Governor,   in   reply,  expressed   the 
hope  that : 

The  time  will  come  when  the  lcx;al  leader- 
ship, both  public  rind  private  will  have  found 
the  .ipproprlate  mie  for  these  volunteers  and 
Incorporated  them  .i>;aln  In  their  local  sys- 
tem for  both  understanding  and  ministering 
to  the  problems  of  poverty  In  Cameron 
County 

The  point  here  does  not  concern  the 
merits  of  the  ca.se — whether  the  pro- 
grams were  good  or  bad — though  there 
:.re  many  who  will  argue  that  they  were 
excellent  The  ()omt  is  that  here  is  a 
practical  example  of  local  and  State 
control  at  work 

Under  existing  law  a  VIST.A  program 
exists  in  many  localities  in  Texas  VISTA 
volunteers  are  ready  and  willing  to  work 
and  are  accepted  t^ladly  in  most  of 
the  communities  by  all  who  deal  with 
them  .As  the  Governor  has  .said,  they 
will  doubtless  someday  come  back  to 
Brownsville. 

But  under  the  .Ayres  substitute,  the 
■VISTA  program  might  well  not  even  ex- 
i.->t  m  Texas.  Had  it  been  law  from  the 
beginning,  there  would  have  been  no 
chance  for  VISTA  to  have  proved  itself. 
And  I  would  hope  that  authority  to  de- 
troy  It  altogether  would  not  be  given 
to  the  State  of  Texas  It  is  enoutih  that 
State  and  local  .luthonties  may  dcter- 
inme  where  it  may  be  active 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr  Tunneyi  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
-'entleman  from  Ohio     Mr    .Ayresi. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision demanded  by  Mr  Ti-nneyi, 
there  were — ayes  83.  noes  101 

Mr  TUTJNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Tt-nney 
and  Mr   QriE 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
125.  noes  156. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  t'cntleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Aybesi  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

^ME.NUMENT   oFTERED    BY    MR     oTTINGER   TO   THE 
Sl'BSTITfTE    AME.NDMENT 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  .substitute 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Otttngek  to 
the  amendment   offered  by  Mr    .Atres: 

In  section  201  of  the  subfttltuie.  ."lecUon 
263iCMii    is  amended   by  striking  the  pro- 


viso and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: Provided,  however.  That  the  Direc- 
tor shall  reserve  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  assistance  for  programs  in 
political  subdivisions  which,  in  accordance 
with  section  2lOiei,  have  elected  not  to  bp 
Included  in  the  State  developmental  and  co- 
ordination program  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <  Mr.  Ottinger  >  to 
the  substitute  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  William  D 
FoRDt  there  were — ayes  114.  noes  141. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR  WHITE  TO  TUF 
Sl'BSTrriTF.  AMENDMENT  uFfTRED  BY  .MR 
AVRES 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment   offered   by   Mr    White   to   the 

sub.stltut<"  amendment  offered  by  Mr    Ayres 
After  section  303  insert  the  following: 

Sec  504  Section  222 (a I  of  such  Act  i.s 
further  amended  by  adding  to  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   paragraph 

"lOi  A  Narcotic  .Addict  Recovery'  pro- 
gram designed  to  di.=.cover  and  bring  about 
post  and  or  pre-lnstitiitlonal  treatment  for 
narcotic  addiction  Such  a  program  shall  be 
community  based,  with  appropriate  partici- 
pation by  parents,  youth,  educators  and 
others  in  the  community,  serve  the  objective 
of  maintaining  the  lamily  structure  as  wei: 
as  the  recovery  of  'lie  Individual  addict,  en- 
courage the  use  o!  neighborhood  faclUtle  = 
and  the  services  of  former  addicts  as  program 
workers  and  facilitate  tike  re-entry  of  addicts 
into  society  Such  a  program  shall  also  em- 
phasize the  coordination  and  full  utilization 
of  existing  community  services  which  per- 
tain to  the  treatment  of  addiction  and  or 
related  disorders  '  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  >  Mr  White  '  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Ayres  i . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  I  demanded  by  Mr.  White  >  there 
were — ayes  87.  noes  98 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

A.MENDMENT  OfTERED  BY  MR  RANDALL  TO  THE 
NtTBSTITV'TE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR 
AYRES 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Randall  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Atres: 
Immediately  following  section  302.  Insert 
the  following- 

"APPLICABILITY   OF  CANONS  OF   ETHICS   IN    LEGAL 
SERVICES    PR(XJRAMS 

Sec.  303  la)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 222(a)  i3l  Of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
.Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  Inserting  '(.AT 
after  a.ssures'  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  a'  the  end  thereof  the  following:  '. 
and  iB)  that  the  Cannons  of  Professional 
Ethics  promulgated  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation will  be  compiled  with'. 

"tbi  Section  222 (a I  (3)  of  such  Act  1=.  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  The  Director  ot  the  .Admini.>- 
tratlve  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
shall   receive  any  complaints   or  allegations 
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which  may  be  made  concerning  the  conduct 
of  programs  under  the  second  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  insofar  as  they  relate  to  mat- 
ters involving  subject  matter  cognizable  by 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  Director 
of  such  Office  shall  make  an  annual  sum- 
mary of  such  complaints  or  allegations,  which 
shall  be  objective  in  character  and  without 
evaluation  or  comment.  Such  summaries 
shall  be  available  upon  request  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  shall,  a'  lea.st  once  each  year,  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.' " 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Randall)  to  the  sub- 
."-titute  amendment. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  i  demanded  by  Mr.  Randall) 
there  were — ayes  124,  noes  88. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Murphy  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  would  restore  final  re- 
sponsibility for  the  OEO  legal  services 
to  the  Governors.  It  would  authorize 
each  Governor  to  determine  how  best 
to  channel  legal  service  programs  in  his 
State.  In  line  wtth  President  Nixon's  con- 
cept of  the  new  federalism,  the  elected 
chief  exc"utive  would  exercise  more  con- 
trol over  the  services  in  his  State  than 
the  nonelected  Washington  official.  At 
present,  the  decision  as  to  whether  a 
specific  project  is  a  proper  function  of 
the  leual  service  now  rests  with  an  ap- 
pointed bureaucrat.  The  Murphy  amend- 
ment would  shift  that  final  determina- 
tion to  the  chief  elected  State  oflBcial. 

The  OEO  legal  service  was  set  up  to 
provide  legal  assistance  on  an  individual 
basis  for  those  too  poor  to  afford  a  law- 
yer. It  has  instead  expanded  rapidly  into 
the  so-called  law  reform  area  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  individual  legal  aid  services. 
In  so  doing  it  has  far  exceeded — one 
might  even  say.  pei"verted  its  original 
parpo.se.  Examples  abound  everywhere. 

Suits  financed  by  the  war-on-poverty 
lawyers  have  sought  to  persuade  the  U.S. 
district  courts  in  Newark.  N.J.  and  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  to  appoint  Federal  receivers 
to  run  the  local  police  department.  The 
Philadelphia  suit  also  asked  to  nullify 
State  laws  against  carrying  concealed 
deadly  weapons,  sedition,  riot,  conspiracy, 
loitering,  and  obstructing  justice. 

In  Atlantic  City,  the  legal  service  pro- 
gram is  challenging  tlie  constitutionality 
of  the  New  Jersey  Narcotics  Act  and  is 
contesting  the  State  law  requiring  dotje 
users  to  register  with  the  police. 

In  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  the  local  legal 
service  program  distributfes  several 
thousand  cards  in  the  city's  low-income 
neighborhoods  giving  advice  on  the  "art 
of  noncooperation"  with  the  police. 

Students  on  OEO-flnanced  fellowships 
in  poverty  law  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
svlvania  held  the  national  OEO  legal 
service  director  captive  in  his  sixth-floor 
office  for  4 '2  hours.  Later,  these  self- 
styled  defenders  of  the  law  were  arrested 
by  the  Washington,  D.C..  police. 

In  Wasliington,  D.C.,  the  OEO  legal 
.service  was  instrumental  in  changing  the 
regulations  of  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  so  that  low-income  couples 


who  are  not  legally  married  or  free  to 
marry  are  now  eligible  for  public  housing. 
Furthermore,  the  neighborhood  legal 
services  progrsun  will  continue  to  press 
the  suit  on  the  grounds  that  the  provi- 
sion is  still  too  vague  and  discriminates 
in  favor  of  married  couples. 

Under  the  new  regulation,  the  unmar- 
ried couple  must  prove  that  theirs  is  a 
stable  relationship. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  virtually  everj' 
other  riot-tom  city,  legal  service  lawyers 
have  devoted  inordinate  amoimts  of  time 
and  effort  to  defending  alleged  rioters. 
The  Essex  County,  N.J.,  grand  jury,  after 
a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  1967  Newark 
riot,  said  that  witnesses  "denied  in  whole 
or  in  part  having  made  statements  at- 
tributed to  them"  by  the  local  legal  serv- 
ice program.  A  number  of  the  statements 
taken  and  finally  supplied  to  the  jurj-  by 
legal  services  were  unsigned.  The  grand 
jiuy  concluded: 

During  the  excitement  many  of  those  tak- 
ing statements  from  persons  involved  in  the 
riots  either  deliberately  or  unconsciously  dis- 
torted these  statements  and  In  many  ways 
conducted  themselves  so  as  to  create  In  the 
minds  of  the  public  a  biased  and  inaccurate 
impression  of  many  events  connected  with 
the  dlsturbaoices. 

The  Dallas  legal  services  project  began 
organizing  welfare  mothers  in  Dallas  to 
demonstrate  and  protest.  On  November 
26,  1968,  the  demonstrators  staged  a  sit- 
in.  A  court  ordered  them  to  leave  the  wel- 
fare oCace.  They  refused.  Twenty-one  of 
them,  including  Mrs.  Ruth  Jefferson, 
leader  of  the  mothers,  were  given  3 -day 
suspended  jail  sentences  for  contempt. 

In  July  of  1969,  the  Dallas  Housing 
Authority  served  a  notice  of  eviction  on 
Mrs.  Jefferson  at  the  request  of  300  of 
her  fellow  tenants  on  the  following 
grounds:  First,  she  owed  S415.28  in  back 
rent  on  her  $52-a-month  apartment; 
second,  she  used  the  apartment  as  a 
meeting  hall  for  militants:  third,  her 
presence  in  the  project  was  a  threat  to 
other  tenants  who  feared  injury  because 
of  her  activities;  and  fourth,  she  per- 
mitted persons  other  than  herself  and 
her  children  to  reside  in  the  apartment. 

On  November  3,  1969,  Ruth  Jefferson 
was  taken  onto  the  Federal  poverty-war 
payroll  at  $5,400  a  year  plus  "car  ex- 
penses," as  a  community  organizer  in  the 
west  Dallas  housing  project  from  which 
she  had  been  evicted.  Robert  Medrano, 
head  of  the  West  Dallas  Poverty  War 
Center,  said  Mrs.  Jefferson  was  hired 
because  of  "her  past  performance  as  a 
commimity  organizer." 

The  community  lawyer  fellowships. 
funded  by  the  OEO  through  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  pro- 
vide for  1-year  assignments  to  work  with 
local  legal  services  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Two  of  these  fellows,  assigned  to 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  were  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  they  regret  the  lack  of  militance 
among  the  local  poor  people. 

In  California,  a  legal  service  attorney 
has  appeared  as  counsel  to  challenge  the 
right  of  a  school  district  to  set  reasonable 
rules  for  the  hair  length  of  boys  in  high 
school.  How  ridiculous  can  you  get? 

At  the  Modesto,  Calif..  Junior  College, 
a  suit  was  filed  in  behalf  ot  a  Mexican- 
American  club  protesting  a  college  re- 
quirement that  all  club  members  pay  the 


student  body  fees  of  $8  per  semester  in 
order  to  be  recognized  by  the  school. 

Mr.  Roy  G.  Mikaken,  president  of  the 
college,  said: 

Those  six  lawyers  In  the  Modesto  area  seem 
to  be  more  interested  in  "anti  '  movements 
against  public  agencies. 

The  California  Legal  Association  has 
also  filed  a  suit  to  compel  Brawley's  City 
Council  and  Board  of  Education  to  per- 
mit students  to  wear  the  berets  and 
insignia  of  the  Brown  Berets  in  school. 

Last  year  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  OEO 
authorized  a  grant  of  $272,443  to  a  com- 
pany which  existed  only  on  paper  called 
the  "Connecticut  Law  Reform.  "  Tlie  re- 
quest lor  the  grant  was  drafted  by 
Howard  Orenstein,  legal  services  consult- 
ant to  the  OEO,  who  made  himself  di- 
rector of  the  organization  at  $20,000  a 
year.  When  this  story  broke,  the  ensuing 
public  outcry  and  investigation  resulted 
in  a  declaration  by  the  GAO  that  the 
grant  was  illegal. 

Although  no  publicly  funded  legal  as- 
sistance service  society  is  supposed  to 
accept  fee-producing  cases,  the  Cali- 
fornia legal  ser\ice  has  filed  a  number 
of  such  suits  while  refusing  sei-vices  to 
the  truly  eligible.  It  has  on  many  occa- 
sions filed  a  number  of  suits  involving 
the  same  or  similar  courses  of  action — 
in  effect  harassing  individual  citizens  and 
agencies.  The  California  program  has 
moved  so  far  down  the  road  to  legal 
reform  that  it,  as  a  tax-financed  agency, 
is  suing  other  Federal-funded  agencies 
as  well  as  private  citizens.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  closing  down  bona  fide  legal  aid 
projects  because,  after  the  funds  for 
legal  reform  are  allotted,  not  enough  is 
left  for  basic  legal  aid  projects. 

In  Waterloo,  Iowa,  the  OEO-funded 
legal  service  once  intended  to  file  suits 
against  State  colleges  in  Iowa  which  re- 
quire students  to  pay  parking  fines  as 
a  condition  of  continuing  as  a  student. 
They  also  said  that  they  had  intended 
to  "instigate  a  grassroots  organization  of 
ADC  mothers  to  develop  political  power 
which  could  be  used  to  change  commu- 
nity attitudes.' 

The  St.  Louis  legal  services  has  en- 
gaged in  acti\1ties  to  suit  their  own 
sociological  theories  rather  than  to  pro- 
vide legal  aid  in  civil  cases  for  the  poor. 
It  has  defended  and  counseled  local  mili- 
tant groups  which  have  participated  in 
illegal  demonstrations  and  disorders  in 
that  city.  In  some  cases  the  militant  de- 
fendants have  incomes  well  above  the 
level  which  would  qualify  them  as  poor. 

The  unlicensed  director  of  legal  serv- 
ices, Denison  Ray,  is  currently  receiving 
a  $28,000  salarj'  that  is  substantially 
higher  than  that  now  received  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court,  the 
attorney  general  of  Missouri,  or  the 
mayor  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Ray.  together 
with  20  percent  of  his  staff  of  attorneys, 
has  been  refused  permission  to  appear 
in  Federal  court  because  he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  bar.  The  remaining  three 
nonbar  lawyers  receive  between  $11,500 
and  $18,000  as  staff  attorneys. 

T.  Hartley  Pollock,  who  did  much  to 
establish  the  legal  aid  program  in  St. 
Louis,  called  the  present  policy  of  the 
society  "a  complete  departure  from  the 
ba.sis  on  which  the  program  was  orga- 
nized," 
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The  Murphy  amendment  would  make 
such  unauthorized  departures  much 
more  difficult  Although  OEO  proRrams 
would  continue  to  function  on  a  local 
level,  their  projects  would  be  subject  to 
the  Oovemors  veto 

The  responsibility  for  whether  the 
taxpayers  should  subsidize  suits  which 
involve  the  ruht  of  a  school  board  to  set 
reasonable  standards  on  hair  length :  or 
whether  a  State's  narcotics  laws  are 
valid:  or  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  take  over  a  local  police 
force:  or  whether  a  group  of  militants 
should  be  subsidized  to  attack  churches, 
schools,  ^to^e  (."Aners.  or  t!'e  Oo^emment 
must  ultimately  rest  with  .some  public 
official 

ThLs  amendment  simply  states  that 
the  elected  chief  executive  responsible  t»o 
the  people  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
his  obligation  free  from  bureaucratic  in- 
terference 

Public  administration  will  .soon  come 
to  a  standstUl-in  this  countrv'  If  every 
act  of  (?oveniinent  Is  subject  to  a  pro- 
loused  lawsuit  brought  by  tax-paid  law- 
yers are  more  often  {X)litioal  than  phil- 
anthropic. 

On  Saturday.  November  29.  an  article 
appeared  m  the  Des  Moines  Tribu:ie 
quoting  Iowa  Gov  Robert  D  Ray  as 
being  oppo.sed  to  the  Murphy  legal  aid 
amendment  Two  days  later  his  top  legis- 
lative assistant,  Elmer  Vermeer,  called 
my  office  requesting  material  concem- 
1:1;;  the  amendment  He  said 

The  Governor  does  not  iinders'and  'he 
Murphy  amendment  and  he  needs  bac'<- 
^round  material  explaining  its  provisions 

No  mention  was  maf(e  of  the  article  in 
the  Des  Moines  Tribune. 

Later  that  same  day.  a  constituent 
from  my  district  called  me  regarding  the 
-stand  that  Governor  Ray  took  on  the 
Murphy  amendment.  I  immediately 
called  the  Governor  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  read  the  amendment  He  replied. 
"No.  I  have  not." 

This  IS  typical  of  reaction  throughout 
the  countrv  Many  who  have  not  even 
read  the  amendment  have  voiced  their 
opposition  to  it.  The  Governor  of  Iowa 
fits  squarely  in  thus  categorj'.  He  should 
take  time  to  read  an  amendment  before 
venturing  to  oppose  it  It  would  be  uell 
for  him  to  document  his  oppasition  as 
thoroughly  as  its  advocates  can  support 
their  position. 

.Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  iis»'  m  opix>sitiofi  to  the  Republican 
substitute  to  H  R  12321  The  proposed 
transfer  of  the  antipoveity  program  to 
the  States  '.vDuld  effectively  cripple  the 
program  and  transform  it  into  a  hodtie- 
pock'c  of  unrelated  efforts  In  effect,  each 
State  would  have  an  effective  veto  over 
the  program  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  would  be  an  adminustrative 
eun'jch  with  little  or  no  purrxisp  except 
to  pa-ssively  await  State  decisions 

This  action  en  the  part  of  the  minority 
contradicts  their  own  President  who  an- 
nounced that  OEO  was  to  s^rve  as  the 
central  research  and  (Jevelopment  agency 
for  Government  poverty  programs  IvOgic 
denes  ths  possibility  .f  OEO  is  trans- 
formed into  a  holding  agency  with  little 
or  no  structure  or  content. 

More  importantly,  the  Republican  sub- 


stitute could  effectively  thwart  whatever 
progress  has  been  made  toward  develop- 
ing local  participation  in  the  poverty 
programs  Rather  than  democratizing 
the  program,  as  the  supporters  contend 
their  substitute  would  achieve,  the  sub- 
stitute would  have  the  effect  of  eroding 
and  ellmmatmg  local  or  community  con- 
trol by  allowing  State  politics  to  interfere 
with  the  program  and  by  di.scouraging 
maximum  participation  of  the  poor  by 
requiring  members  of  the  community  ac- 
tion boards  and  agencies  to  be  appointed 

Additionally,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  most  successful  com- 
ponents of  the  antipoverty  program, 
would  be  adversity  lUTected  by  the  sub- 
stitute Administrative  cost^s  would  mul- 
tiply under  the  substitute,  legal  services 
attorneys  would  be  intimidated  by  the 
provisions  allowing  a  court  to  award  legal 
fees  and  costs  to  the  lo>ser  of  a  lawsuit 
initiated  by  the  legal  services  program, 
and  politics  would  be  interjected  into  the 
program 

If  there  are  problems  with  the  p^overty 
protram,  the  substitute  propo.sal  is  not 
the  way  to  handle  them  by  creating  50 
separate  approaches  This  creates  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  and  does  little  to 
further  the  goals  of  a  national  commit- 
ment toward  climinatint:  poverty  and 
injustice 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Chairman,  at  a 
time  when  this  ciuntrv*  must,  redouble 
i',s  efforts  to  eradicate  poverty,  a  threat 
has^ari.sen  to  undermine  the  entire  cru- 
sade Sadly  enough,  this  menace  has 
originated  :n  the  Congre.ss.  so  the  very 
least  we  owe  to  the  public  is  to  choke  off 
the  threat  at  its  roots. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  suaporting 
the  2-year  extension  of  OEO  OEO  Di- 
rector Donald  Rumsfeld  has  recosnized 
the  poverty  ornanizatl.in's  weaknes.ses 
and  deserves  the  time  to  attempt  to  cor- 
rec-t  these  deficiencies  President  Nixon 
has  voiced  his  preference  for  such  a 
cjurse.  although  I  note  with  di.smay  that 
he  has  no:  backed  Mr  Rumsfeld  vigor- 
ously durlnt;  the  crucial  days  immediately 
prec'-dins  our  vote 

It  IS  not  ST  much  OEO"s  strengths,  al- 
though they  are  considerable,  but  the 
Green-Quie  amendments  weakne.s.ses 
which-provide  the  1^  \si  dramatic  case  for 
rejection  of  the  substitute  bill. 

With  the  increasingly  rapid  decay  of 
our  cities,  the  shocking  exposes  of  ma.ss 
hunger,  and  tnc  nsm.:'  discL,ntent  amons 
oppressed  ;ind  disadvantaged  minorities, 
there  is  a  special  sense  of  urgency  to  meet 
the  poverty  problem  lieadon  and  in  the 
most  pragmatic  fashion  possible 

We  need  not  ponder  whether  this  sub- 
stitu'e  bill  that  shifts  major  decision- 
making power  to  the  State  governments 
is  a  cynical  sabotage  of  the  national  drive 
to  reduce  poverty  It  is  enou^'h  to  say 
thHt  the  proposal  is  unrealistic  and  un- 
workable. 

If  all  the  States  were  e<juipped  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  personnel  to 
administer  successful  anti[K)verty  pro- 
ijrams  and  were  determined  to  do  so.  the 
amendment  before  us  might  not  be  so 
unpalletable  But  again,  there  is  great 
disparity  amoriK  the  States 

Indeed  if  the  States  .showed  this  kind 
of  commitment  and  ability,  there  would 


be  no  need  for  any  Federal  suiUpoverty 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  strengths  of  OEO.  This  Gov- 
ernment unit  was  specifically  created  to 
bypass  not  only  the  State  but  also  Fed- 
eral bureaucracies  It  was  designed  to 
apply  innovative  approaches  to  prob- 
lems that  Federal  and  State  agencies 
were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  solve 

The  President's  message  on  OEO 
recognized  that  this  agency  was  set  up 
outside  of  the  bureaucratic  morass  of 
redtape  In  Qrder  to  prod  Federal  and 
State  governhiental  units  Into  action. 

Under  the'  Quie-Green  amendment, 
who  would  be  the  catfdyst  for  States 
derelict  in  their  responsibilities  to  the 
poor'> 

States  rights  are  important  and  must 
be  preserved,  but  not  at  the  exp>ense  of 
individual  rights:  namely,  those  of  our 
Nations  indigent.  All  governmental 
rights  in  our  society  must  ultimately  be 
based  on  the  rights  of  citizens  to  equal 
opportunity,  including  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the 
amendment's  rma.sculation  of  OEO's 
legal  services  division,  which  has  been 
so  important  in  defending  the  tX)or 
against  inequitable  treatment  from  both 
public  and  private  sources 

The  provisions  in  the  amendment 
would  inhibit  VISTA  attorneys  in  their 
work  and  in  effect,  deprive  the  poor  of 
legal  counsel  which  has  proven  a  major 
tool  in  their  uphill  struggle  to  enter  the 
mainstream  of  our  society, 

I  urue  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Co'.orndo.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, alcoholism  ranks  as  the  third  major 
health  prob'.em  m  the  Nation,  afflicting  at 
least  b  million  adults.  In  addition,  the 
families  of  alcoholics  involve  an  average 
of  three  to  four  other  persons.  Even  at 
that,  v,e  may  only  be  seeing  a  portion  of 
the  problem  A  neighborhood  survey  by 
one  community  action  agency  showed 
that  one  family  out  of  eveiT  tiiree  had  a 
problem  with  alcohol. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  vicious 
disease,  alcoholism  afflicts  the  whole  man 
and  the  whole  .society.  It  disrupts  the 
family,  the  church,  and  the  school.  And, 
it  seriously  disables  the  economy. 

Alcoholism  has  a  particularly  heavy 
impact  on  |)ersons  and  families  already 
hardened  with  the  multiple  conditions  of 
poverty.  As  in  most  other  instances,  the 
Docr  have  less  access  to  community  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  alcoholics. 

The  chronic  alcoholic  is  not  likely  to 
complete  a  job-training  program  or  to 
look  after  his  family's  food  and  health 
needs  even  when  welfare  help  is  avail- 
able. Also,  the  alcoholic  and  his  family 
have  frixjuently  been  excluded  from  com- 
munity services  simply  because  of  the 
fact  of  alcoholism:  in  effect,  they  are 
punished  rather  than  treated  for 
illnesses. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  most 
common  effects  of  alcoholism:  first,  dis- 
ruption of  family  life,  and  .second,  loss  of 
employment  and  decreased  employ- 
ability 

In  these  two  areas,  alcoholism  has  the 
most  impact  of  perpetuating  individuals 
and  families  in  poverty.  To  meet  these 
problems,  the  most  effective  interven- 
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tions  are  before  the  person  has  reached 
the  bottom,  that  is,  while  there  are  still 
family  ties  and  prospects  for  employment 
to  provide  incentive  for  achieving  re- 
habilitation. 

Multiservice  centers  operated  by  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  neighborhood 
health  centers  are  key  points  of  contact 
for  the  low-income  alcoholic  and  his 
family.  By  virtue  of  their  structure  and 
orientation,  these  agencies  are  ideally 
suited  to  provide  services  for  the  alco- 
holic which  are  truly  responsive  to  his 
and  his  family's  needs.  They  are  oriented 
toward  alcpholism  as  a  problem  related  to 
the  conditions  of  poverty  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  continuation  of  poverty.  Fur- 
ther, they  are  peculiarly  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  alcoholism  as  a  community 
ijroblem  and  mobilizing  needed  commu- 
nity resources. 

The  primary  purpose  of  an  alcoholic 
counseling  and  recovery  program  is  to 
develop  services  for  alcoholics  and  their 
fanrulies,  aimed  at  Inducing  and  main- 
taining sobriety  for  the  alcoholic,  and 
providing  comprehensive  services  to  the 
alcoholic  and  his  family  through  effec- 
tive relationshiE>s  with  other  ongoing 
programs  such  as  health  services,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  employment, 
and  welfare  assistance. 

The  potential  for  using  OEXD  fimds  and 
facilities  to  help  individuals  and  families 
at  the  poverty  level  to  gain  relief  from 
this  dread  disease  already  exists.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  maximize  this  potential, 
a  national  focus  is  needed  to  establish 
standards  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  local  activities.  This  effort  has 
twen  initiated  and  will  be  expanded  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Murphy  amendment 
adopted  in  the  other  body. 

I  support  the  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

This  means  that  I  am  satisfied  that 
tjjA^-is  nothing  in  the  substitute  which 
^^■ifher  substantially  or  procedurally  the 
~5Plsiuivalent  of  the  Murphy  amendment. 

y  Categorically,  I  say   that  under  the 
f^>ubstitute,  the  Governor  does  not  have 
*   an  absolute  veto  over  legal  services.  He 
Vioes  not  have  a  case-by-case  veto  ix)wer 
Iver  legal  services.  And  he  has  no  line- 
item  veto  of  any  kind. 

The  substitute  gives  the  Governor 
the  power  to  concur  or  not  to  concur  with 
his  own  State  economic  opporttinity  of- 
fice when  it  disapproves  an  application 
for  a  legal  services  program.  His  concur- 
rence in  the  disapproval  does  not  consti- 
tute a  final  veto.  The  Director  of  OEO 
can  override  the  disapproval.  In  cases 
where  the  application  originated  with  a 
local  community  action  agency,  all  that 
IS  required  to  justify  the  override  is  a 
rinding  that  approval  of  the  application 
'vould  strengthen  the  overall  program  of 
the  local  community  action  agency.  In 
cases  where  the  application  originated 
•Alth  other  eligible  applicants,  the  Direc- 
tor can  override  the  disapproval  upon 
finding  that  approval  of  such  application 
would  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

This  burden  the  Director  must  bear  is 
scarcely  greater  than  the  burden  the 
present  override  law  puts  upon  him. 


The  language  in  section  251(c)(1)  of 
the  substitute  is  not  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment, either  in  form  or  effect,  and  no- 
where else  in  the  substitute  will  such  be 
foimd. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Murphy  amendment. 

A  Governor  ought  not  have  the  power 
to  frustrate  the  citizen's  opportimity  for 
coimsel  when  a  lawsuit  is  brought 
against  him,  either  by  another  citizen 
or  by  the  government.  Neither  should  a 
Governor  have  the  power  to  fmstrate 
the  citizen's  opportunity  for  counsel 
when,  except  for  his  poverty,  that  citi- 
zen has  cause  and  standing  to  bring  a 
lawsuit  against  another  citizen  or  against 
the  government. 

A  Governor's  power  to  veto  a  routine 
poverty  war  program  is  one  thing.  A 
Governor's  power  to  veto  a  legal  services 
program  is  another.  The  exercise  of  the 
former  is  purely  administrative  in  both 
function  and  effect.  The  exercise  of  the 
latter  is  administrative  in  function  but 
judicial  in  effect. 

When  a  Governor  vetoes  a  routine 
community  action  program,  he  has  made 
a  judgment  that  an  executive  program 
will  not  be  administered.  'When  a  Gover- 
nor vetoes  a  legal  services  program,  he 
has  made  a  judgment  that  the  judicial 
process  will  not  be  permitted  to  func- 
tion fully.  Such  a  judgment  fractures  the 
system  of  division  of  loowers. 

The  judicial  process  must  be  pro- 
tected against  trespass.  This  is  because 
the  judicial  process  is  the  only  mecha- 
nism by  which  citizen  wrongs  can  be  re- 
dressed and  citizen  rights  can  be  en- 
forced. If  the  judicial  process  is  not  in- 
dependent of  executive  restraint,  the 
mechanism  can  fail,  especially  if  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  goverrunent  is  involved 
in  citizen  wrongs  or  citizen  rights. 

The  judicial  process  is  a  mechanism 
fashioned  for  all  men.  But  it  is  not  al- 
ways fully  available  to  all  men.  Too  often, 
it  is  available  only  to  those  who  can  af- 
ford the  lawyer's  fee.  True,  the  judicial 
process  in  most  States  furnishes  coimsel 
to  the  indigent  accused  in  criminal  cases, 
but  in  civil  cases,  there  is  seldom  such 
provision.  Yet,  the  wrongs  and  rights  in 
civil  cases  may  be  as  vital  to  the  citizen 
as  those  involved  in  criminal  cases. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  small  minority  of 
lawyers  participating  in  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  has  been  guilty  of  ques- 
tionable conduct.  Unfortimately  and  un- 
fairly, such  conduct  has  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  entire  legal  services  complex. 
Such  conduct  should  be  rebuked,  espe- 
cially when  It  approaches  so  close  to  the 
definition  of  barratry.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  judiciary  to  discipline  law- 
yers, who  are  oflBcers  of  the  court  and  ac- 
coimtable  to  it,  for  improfessional  con- 
duct. It  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
administer  the  legal  services  program 
and  their  superiors  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  maintain  continu- 
ing oversight  and  impose  appropriate 
corrective  and  preventive  measures 
wherever  and  whenever  necessary.  Pre- 
vention can  most  effectively  be  achieved 
by  inviting  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  authorities  at  State  and  community 
levels  in  the  planning,  organization  and 


functioning  of  the  legal  services  appa- 
ratus. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  has  little 
to  show  for  the  $7  billion  plus  that  it  has 
expended  during  the  past  5  years.  An 
exorbitant  price  has  been  paid  for  any 
good  that  may  have  resulted. 

A  few  months  ago  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  concluded  a  1-year  study 
of  OEO  and  gave  it  very  few  plus  marks. 
It  found,  for  example,  that  the  Job  Corps, 
which  h£is  cost  more  than  $1  billion  thus 
far.  had  not  accounted  for  "any  substan- 
tial economic  benefit  thus  far  for  youths 
who  participated  in  the  program."  The 
average  cost  of  each  Job  Corps  trainee 
was  placed  at  $8,300  per  year. 

The  GAO  said  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  designed  to  induce  teenage 
students  to  remain  in  or  return  to 
classes : 

The  great  majority  of  youths  who  have 
been  enrolled  In  the  NYC  program  .  .  . 
would  probably  have  remained  In  or  dropped 
out  of  school  irrespective  of  their  enroilment 
In  the  NYC  program. 

It  cost  the  taxpayers  a  billion  dollars. 

The  Headstart  program  has  been  one 
of  the  more  popular  and  successful  of 
OEO's  projects.  But  the  cost  of  each  en- 
rollee  averaged  $1,100  a  year,  according 
to  GAO.  and  that  is  considered  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly high. 

The  VISTA  program  has  undoubtedly 
done  more  harm  than  good.  It  has  used 
misfits  and  ill -prepared  young  people  for 
jobs  w^hich  required  maturity  and  com- 
monsense.  In  San  Antonio,  for  example, 
the  press  reported  that  paid  VISTA 
workers  were  active  in  organizing  voter 
registration  drives  and  in  political  ac- 
tivities. At  the  same  place  such  workers 
participated  in  welfare  demonstrations. 
The  press  has  been  replete  with  similar 
reports  from  all  over  the  country.  In  Del 
Rio,  Tex.,  they  handed  out  hate  htera- 
ture  and  became  so  objectionable  that 
city  and  comity  officials  had  to  call  on  the 
Governor  to  help  rid  the  city  of  their 
presence. 

Many  of  the  OEO  programs  have  been 
absorbed  by  other  Government  agencies, 
where  much  or  all  of  their  work  was 
duplicated  anyhow.  What  is  remaining, 
if  continued,  could  imdoubtedly  be  better 
administered  by  other  agencies  and  by 
the  States. 

NEW   RESTRICTIONS   IMPERATIVE 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  which  created 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  so 
loosely  drawn  and  so  lacking  in  guide- 
lines with  respect  to  how  the  money  is  to 
be  expended,  that  wholesale  abuses  have 
been  reported.  Perhaps  never  in  Amer- 
ican history  has  the  Congress  delegated 
so  much  authority  to  a  government 
agency  with  respect  to  the  spending  of 
tax  money.  It  has  been  a  virtual  blank- 
check  operation,  as  everyone  knows. 

If  the  program  is  to  be  continued  it  is 
imperative  that  some  controls  and  re- 
strictions be  written  into  the  law.  There 
is  pending  a  proposed  substitute  which 
is  designed  to  accomplish  that  objective. 
Under  our  federal  system  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  the  States  have  a  voice  in  such 
expenditures.  We  know  from  experience 
that  the  job  cannot  be  properly  done  at 
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the  Wa-shington  level  Money  ls  loo  hard  antipoverty  activities.  costinK  more  than 

to  come  bv    taxes  are  too  high,  the  bur-  $30  million    Lou  Harris,  the  pollster,  not 

den  of  government  is  too  yreat.  for  this  nearly  a  million^ dollars  for^ appraising  a 
program  to  be  continued  at  its  present  '  "'    ""  ----^-■'  '—  "--  •-'"  <- — -- 

excessive  cost    The  people  are  tired  of 
seeing  thi.s  display  of  -.vaste  and  extrav- 


agance 

In  a  questionnaire  I  ^ent  to  all  of  my 
adult  constituents  2  years  ago  I  asked 
this  question  Do  you  believe  the  anti- 
poverty  program  has  been  worth  the 
money^'  the  result  6  percent  said  'yes' 
and  87  percent  said  '  no  " 

Adoption  of  the  pending  substitute 
would  apply  some  meaningful  supervi- 
sion over  how  and  for  what  purposes  all 
this  money  is  spent. 

WASTE    AND   MISUSE   OF   CEO   rVSOS 

There  is  no  point  in  listing  the  scores 
and  .«;cores  of  instances  of  waste  and  in- 
efficiency m  the  expenditure  '>f  OEO 
funds  Much  of  it  has  been  of  .scandalous 
proportions.  Money  in  vast  amounts  has 
been  thrown  around  for  every  conceiv- 
able purpose.  TOuch  of  it  only  remotely  if 
at  all  relateffTTj  any  rational  use  for  anti- 
poverty  purposf  s  Some  of  it  remains  un- 
accounted for 

Overhead  and  administrative  costs  of 
this  program  have  been  ^tupend  )us  In 
some  instances  exorbitant  wattes  have 
been  paid  In  others  the  personnel  load 
has  been  unbelievablv  excessive  In  one 
Texas  city,  for  example,  the  San  Antonio 
Light  reported: 

C  Tiiniuni'-v  action  program  records  on  the 
.-iri'u.s  p>overtv  proponent  projects  show 
•.onie  JoO  men  and  women  are  drawing  good 
paychecks  from  Uncle  Sam.  from  the  ex- 
ecutive  director    to   last    neighborhood    aide 

The  article  continued: 


.series  of   Mob  eftort^s"  by  the  Job  Con's 

Listen  to  this  one:  OEO  announced 
a  tirant  of  $272,443  to  what  was  called 
Connecticut  Law  Reform.  Inc  .  of  Wind- 
sor. Conn  .  to  loordinale  lonal  services 
to  low-income  families  " 

It  turned  out  there  was  no  such  thing. 
The  State  commissioner,  LeRoy  Jones, 
whose  department  was  supposed  to  know- 
about  all  OEO  i; rants  there,  had  never 
heard  of  it  Finally,  after  a  per.sist^nt 
.search  the  mystery  was  solved  It  turned 
out  that  the  address  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated law  reform  corporation  was  the 
home  address  of  an  OEO  legal  services 
consultant  Apparently  the  lawyer  who 
was  to  get  the  handout  had  dreamed  up 
the  'Law  Reform,  Inc .  '  title  without 
bothering  to  incorporate. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case 
of  waste,  if  not  corruption.  It  serves  as 
an  example  of  how  vast  amounts  of  tax 
money  can  be  spent  for  anything  the 
whims  of  the  OEO  might  dictate.  The 
present  law  is  so  loose  and  lacking  in 
tjuidelmes  that  it  seems  OEO  can  spend 
it  for  almost  any  purpose  that  suits  their 
fancy.  Many  revolutionary  movements 
have  been  benefited  from  OEO  funds. 
including  Pride  m  \Vasiiini;U)n.  Rangers 
in  Chicago,  and  Black  Panthers  m  Cleve- 
land and  elsewhere. 

There  have  been  any  number  of  in- 
stances where  former  OEO  officials  have 
resigned  to  join  or  create  firms  which 
then  contracted  with  the  OEO  to  per- 
form one  of  the  evaluations.  What  an  in- 
vitation this  program  presents  for  fa- 
voritism and  lU-considered  and  unneces- 


CAP    funds    being    paid   directors,   super-     sary  surveys  and  studies  of  projects  when 

in  most  instances  Govemment  agencies 
are  already  available  to  handle  such  as- 
signments when  they  are  necessary 

HOW    MUCH    POVERTY? 

Mr  Chairman,  every  right -thinking 
.American  is  sympathetic  with  tho^e  who 
are  in  need  and  who  because  of  condi- 
tions beyond  their  control  are  unable 
to  help  them.selves  That  fact  accounts 
for  the  interest  in  charity  drives,  sup- 
port of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  the  uenerosity  of  many 
church  organizations.  Americans  are 
compassionate  people  and  throughout 
our  history  the  unfortunate  and  the  di.*^- 
advantaged  have  been  helped  when  the 
need  was  demonstrated 

As  the  subject  of  charity  is  pursued 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  poverty — progress  which  was  being 
made   in    this   country   long   before   the 


vliors.  coordm.it  jra.  .ill  sorts  of  assistants, 
counselors  bookkeepers  .recretarles,  clerics. 
.ildes  rind  trainees  run  Into  the  thousands  of 

cioilars. 

That  city  had  a  population  of  some 
60.000  I  mention  this  as  an  example  of 
what  I  mean  when  I  .speak  of  excessive 
overhead  and  administrative  costs 

The  U  S  News  &  World  Report,  after  a 
-urvey.  reported' 

The  flve-vear  re<.ord  i  of  OEOi  bristles  wUh 
e.tajnples  of  f:>rce  .md  violence  Repeat- 

edly, there  have  been  otflclal  -harges  of  mis- 
m.^nagement.  Inefficiency  waste  fraud,  graft, 
extravagance  and  lack  of  proper  accounting 
in     iK'l-povertv    project.^.  Critics    have 

.alleged  that  public  funds  have  been  mlsu.=ed 
bv  poverty  workers  In  political  campaigns 
.ind  V liter- registration  drives,  for  tinlon  or- 
ganizing, and  in  connection  with  racial  dls- 
■  rders. 

These  charges  are  based  upon  hun- 
dreds of  reliable  reports* 


The  US    Conference  of  Mayors  once     war  on  poverty  was  ever  heard  of  There 


charged  that  OEO  was  creating  ten- 
sions'  among  the  poor  and  ■fostering 
class  struggle.  '  .A  former  mayor  of  San 
Erancisco  objected  to  an  OEO  Commu- 
nity Action  Ilandbook  which  advocated 
orgamzing  low -income  residenLs  for  • 
!>olitical  effectiveness  '■ 

.As  evidence  of  how  the  program  has 
been  bogged  down  in  paperwork,  surveys, 
evaluations,  and  what-have-vou,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  in  its  March  31. 
1969.  issue  reoorted  that  in  the  last  5 
years  OEO  had  contracted  for  818  evalu- 
ations, reports,  studies,  and  surveys  of 


was  inserted  in  the  Congre.ssional  Rec- 
ord on  last  December  3  some  pertinent 
Department  of  Commerce  data  on  this 
subject  There  it  was  revealed  that.  u.sing 
1964  constant  dollars.  :3I  percent  of  the 
families  in  1947  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  and  by  1964 — when  OEO  was 
created — only  18  percent  of  the  families 
nt  into  this  category  This  remarkable 
record  was  accomplusiied  through  nor- 
mal economic  growth  which  created  new 
job  oppv)rtunities,  along  witli  the  co- 
operation of  industry.  Government,  and 
private  organizations. 


From  all  the  publicity  given  to  the 
OEO  one  might  think  that  this  Is  about 
the  only  source  of  Federal  aid  designed 
to  help  the  unfortunate.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  Federal 
Government  is  now  spending  $27  billion 
a  year  for  the  poor.  In  addition,  the 
States  and  hxtal  governments  pay  out  $14 
billion,  and  $2  4  billion  is  contributed  by 
voluntary  private  agencies. 

Actually,  the  OEO  spends  only  about 
5  percent  of  the  total  amount  that  is 
spent  to  help  poor  people. 

On  December  3  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  disclosed  in  the 
Record  the  results  of  a  study  conducted 
at  her  request  by  the  Library  of  Congre.ss. 
This  referred  to  two  hypothetical  poor 
families,  one  being  a  mother  and  four 
children,  and  the  other  a  mother  and 
eight  children — in  each  instance  the 
children  being  placed  in  various  school 
categories,  believed  to  be  in  accord  with 
averages. 

In  the  first  instance  it  was  found  that 
bv  taking  advantage  of  all  Govemment 
programs  available,  that  family  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  equivalent  of 
S11.513  per  year. 

In  the  second  instance,  that  family 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  annually  the 
equivalent  of  521.093 

Mr  Chairman,  does  this  sound  like  the 
Federal  Government  is  niggardly  in  dish- 
ing out  welfare  funds?  Actually,  such 
largess  can.  when  excessive,  tend  to  cause 
more  people  to  prefer  the  good  income 
and  secunty  offered  by  seeking  a  wel- 
fare-receiving status.  In  any  event,  such 
outlays  should  be  restricted  to  the  de- 
serving and  should  not  be  made  t^o 
readily  available  that  it  would  help  per- 
l)etuate  dependence  on  Government  as  a 
way  of  life 

Some  people  seem  to  think  you  can 
cure  any  problem  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
if  you  spend  enough  Federal  money.  In 
fact,  that  concept  has  been  predominant 
in  recent  years.  But  it  does  not  work  that 
way  Since  jobs  and  birth  control  con- 
stitute the  only  real  and  meaningful  an- 
swer to  poverty,  would  it  not  be  more 
desirable  to  dismantle  the  present  grant 
programs,  both  m  and  out  of  OEO,  and 
replace  them  with  a  voluntary  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  plan  which  would  encour- 
age businesses  to  continue  to  tram  un- 
employed workers  who  are  interested, 
and  encourage  more  planned  parenthood, 
jiarticularly  for  the  poor? 

The  fact  is  that  poverty  and  hunger 
are  being  exploited  by  certain  politicians 
and  the  poverty  cult.  The  latter,  who 
could  be  described  as  professional  beg- 
uers.  have  been  encouraged  by  all  the 
ballyhoo  to  promote  welfare  as  a  way 
of  life  They  have  organized  in  an  effort 
to  extract  more  from  the  earnings  of  t>ie 
haves  and  give  it  to  the  have-nots.  These 
people  never  talk  of  jobs:  they  talk  only 
of  w  elfare.  and  more  of  it. 

Only  recently  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Hunger,  attended  by  more 
than  3.000.  a  resolution  was  adopted 
which  called  for  a  Government-guar- 
anteed annual  income  of  $5,500  for  every 
.American  family  ol  four — whether  they 
work  or  not.  The  cast?  Those  people 
could  not  care  less.  President  Nixon,  who 
disapproved  the  request,  estimated  the 
cost  at  $75  billion  a  year. 
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While  in  certain  circles  it  seems  to 
be  stylish  these  days  to  favor  any  ex- 
ijenditure  if  it  is  related  to  hunger  and 
poverty,  the  time  is  long  overdue  to 
repudiate  unreasonable  and  unrealistic 
demands.  The  pie-in-the-sky  myth  must 
be  repulsed. 

The  least  we  can  do  in  the  House  at 
this  time  is  to  adopt  the  pending  sub- 
stitute to  the  OEO  bill.  The  next  move 
.should  then  be  to  screen  all  programs, 
transfer  their  functions  to  other  agen- 
cies or  to  the  States.  In  that  way  we 
would  be  better  serving  the  best  interests 
of  American  taxpayers  and  we  would  be 
l)ursuing  the  better  course  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  substitute  to 
the  administration  OEO  bill. 

It  is  true  that  the  early  years  of  the 
ijoverty  program  were  marred  by  In- 
efficiency, fiscal  waste.  InefTective  pro- 
urams.  and  overlapping  effort.  But  in 
recent  years,  we  have  seen  some  impor- 
tant improvement  although  further  im- 
provements are  needed.  VISTA,  for  ex- 
ample, has  cut  the  cost  of  training  a  re- 
cruit from  $1,250  to  $850.  Some  ineffec- 
tive programs  have  been  weeded  out, 
others  combined,  and  still  more  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office, 
many  important  initiatives  were  taken 
to  improve  the  operation  of  this  needed 
agency.  His  new  Director,  our  former 
colleague  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  is  off  to  an  im- 
pressive start  in  improving  OEO's  opera- 
tions and  programs.  I  feel  that  he  de- 
serves congressional  backing  to  put  his 
proposals  into  effect  ana  I  strongly  op- 
pose any  substitute  bill  that  would  un- 
dermine his  efforts  to  do  so.  Therefore, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  administration  and 
vote  no  on  the  OEO  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  poor 
IS  to  die  a  little  each  day.  I  think  those 
words  would  sum  up  succinctly  the  plight 
many  Americans  find  themselves  in  to- 
day in  tliis  land  of  plenty.  When  former 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
launched  the  brtod  sweeping  program  to 
eliminate  poverty  in  America  they 
wanted  every  corrbnunity,  every  State 
.ind  the  Federal  Government  to  partici- 
pate in  a  joint  effCrt.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  my  State  of  Illinois,  as  an  example, 
IS  spending  very  little  money  on  the  elim- 
ination of  poverty  per  se;  it  is  true  that 
'he  State  is  building  highways  and  some 
tonns  of  public  works  that  will  have  a 
lasting  benefit  on  the  poor.  However, 
the  State  is  doing  very  little  if  anything 
to  provide  financial  assistance  at  the 
i;iassroots  level  where  poverty  does  exist 
m  our  State.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
aiust  continue  to  rely  upon  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  a  Federal  pro- 
-iram  to  provide  the  tools  with  which  to 
iielp  ourselves.  It  is  for  this  reason  and 
many  others  that  I  strongly  oppose  the 
substitute  amendment  that  would  take 
away  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  the  authority  to 
work  with  local  communities  in  stamping 
out  poverty.  If  this  substitute  amend- 
ment is  adopted  any  Governor  of  any 
State  could  put  a  halt  to  local  programs. 
The  cry  has  been  made  here  for  States 


rights,  but  I  would  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  are  now  under  the 
existing  law  going  beyond  States  rights 
and  giving  this  assistance  to  local  com- 
munities. I  think  a  local  poverty  director 
on  the  scene  knows  much  more  about 
what  is  needed  than  some  Governor  who 
may  sit  in  a  Governor's  mansion  200  or 
300  miles  or  more  from  the  site  of  the 
poverty  project.  Let  me  give  you  a  very 
good  example  of  a  case  that  just  hap- 
pened in  my  district  last  month.  A  young 
lady  was  abandoned  by  her  husband,  left 
with  a  4-year-old  child  to  care  for  with 
no  income.  The  young  mother  was  forced 
to  place  this  child  in  a  foster  home  with 
some  distant  relatives.  After  she  seemed 
employment  she  went  to  pick  up  the  child 
and  due  to  the  attachment  the  distant 
relatives  had  built  up  for  the  child  they 
would  not  let  the  natural  mother  have 
the  child  back.  Tliis  young  lady  was 
forced  to  go  to  the  local  legal  services  bu- 
reau funded  by  the  poverty  program.  The 
legal  services  lawyer  immediately  filed 
a  writ  in  the  court  for  the  natural  mother 
to  obtain  custody. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  this 
story  is  so  pertinent  to  the  debate  today, 
it  is  ironic  but  true  that  just  2  days  after 
this  episode  happened  affecting  the  lives 
of  these  two  poor  people  one  of  the  high 
officials  in  that  county  announced  that 
he  was  repudiating  the  entire  poverty 
program  in  his  county  because  he  felt  the 
program  had  not  been  of  any  value  to  the 
poor.  It  so  happens  that  this  official  car- 
ries a  lot  of  political  weight  and  is  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  Governor.  If  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  were  in  effect  it  is 
my  sincere  belief  that  the  Governor  more 
than  250  miles  away  from  this  incident 
would  listen  to  this  official  and  would 
eliminate  that  legal  services,  plus  other 
poverty  programs  in  the  area  that  have 
worked  and  worked  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to  run 
the  risk  of  eliminating  these  poverty 
programs  for  political  expediency.  The 
case  I  have  alluded  to,  and  many  others 
in  similar  circimistances  both  for  legal 
services  and  other  programs  adminis- 
tered by  OEO  would  certainly  be  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  antipov- 
erty money  goes  to  the  city,  and  many 
Governors  and  State  legislatures  have 
displayed  a  lackadaisical  attitude  toward 
the  problems  of  the  city.  One  big  city 
mayor  for  example  concluded  there  is  an 
almost  total  lack  of  interest,  lack  of  help 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  Federal 
Govemment  has  been  much  more  ori- 
ented toward  solving  the  real  problems 
that  exist  in  this  country  both  in  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  imderstand  any 
urban  area  Congressman,  Republican  or 
Democrat,  voting  for  the  substitute 
amendment.  President  Nixon  has  said 
he  supports  our  friend  and  former  col- 
league, Etonald  Rimisfeld,  head  of  OEO. 
If  he  does,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  why  not 
ask  his  own  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
Hotise  to  support  his  own  program  and 
his  own  administrator.  Next  November 
we  will  hear  the  cry  from  the  President, 
"I  need  a  Republican  Congress."  Here  is 
a  good  example  of  how  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats  are  supporting  Mr.  Rumsfeld 


and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Nixon  program  and  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  are 
against  the  President  and  his  own  OEO 
program.  Our  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, Mr.  Carl  Perkins,  of  Kentucky,  re- 
cently called  the  substitute  plan  a  "fraud 
upon  the  American  poor"  and  stated  that 
the  plan  will  pass  imless  President  Nixon 
steps  in.  I  am  cd!S|KJned  to  agree  with 
my  friend  Mr.  PeS^ns  and  hope  the 
President  will  step  in  and  that  we  can 
save  this  program  for  the  poor  people  of 
southern  Illinois  and  the  country.  I  cer- 
tainly will  be  doing  my  part  to  support 
the  President  and  his  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  reject 
the  substitute  amendment  and  will  sup- 
port the  corrunittee  and  help  extend  OEO 
for  2  more  years. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  for  its  fine  work  in  extending  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  for  2  years, 
with  an  authorization  of  $2,343  billion. 
I  heartily  endorse  the  committee's  de- 
cision to  perpetuate  and  increase  the 
funds  for  such  important  programs  as 
Headstart  and  Follow  Through,  Main- 
stream and  New  Careers,  and  emergency 
food  and  medical  services,  I  also  support 
the  solicitude  that  the  committee  has 
shown  for  the  elderly  in  various  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid,  however, 
if  I  did  not  also  add  that  conditions  in 
our  country  justify  a  much  greater  fi- 
nancing of  this  legislation.  I  say  this  not 
in  criticism  of  the  committee,  for  I  im- 
derstand the  handicap  under  which  it 
has  operated.  We  are  living  in  inffa- 
tionary  times,  under  an  economy-minded 
administration.  But  we  are  also  living  in 
times  of  social  distress,  and  in  my  view 
the  programs  operating  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  have  demon- 
strated their  merit  in  the  years  since 
their  inception. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  unhappy  that 
some  Members  on  my  own  side  of  the 
aisle  want  to  compromise  with  expedi- 
ency by  turning  over  all  of  the  poverty 
program  to  the  control  of  the  States. 
We  have  had  enough  experience  to  know 
that  there  is  no  surer  way  to  do  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
This  is  a  time  for  a  renewal  of  effort, 
not  a  retrenchment. 

In  fact,  we  are  still  fighting  a  skirmish 
against  poverty,  not  the  war  we  were 
promised  when  President  Johnson  pro- 
posed this  legislation.  The  war  we  are 
fighting  is  abroad,  where  it  should  not 
be.  We  are  still  assigning  false  priorities 
to  the  work  which  must  be  done  to  re- 
pair the  breaches  in  our  society.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
shown  its  worth,  and  it  should  be  sup- 
ported with  an  increasing  financial  com- 
mitment by  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  Green-Quie  amendment, 
and  I  will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12321. 
which  would  extend  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  for  2  years. 
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The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
established  in  1964.  has  done  much  to 
bring  the  poor  and  less  fortunate  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society.  It  has 
provided  jobs,  training,  and  most  of  ail, 
hope,  to  the  poverty  population  It  is  not 
an  illusory  hope,  as  many  claim:  it  is  a 
hoF>e  based  on  the  eCTorts  and  the  com- 
mitment of  the  many  Americans  who  feel 
that  poverty  is  not  a  fact  of  life."  and 
that  poverty  can  be  eliminated 

Should  the  programs  of  the  GEO  be 
placed  under  State  control,  their  fcfulv 
local  character  would  be  swept  away.  I, 
too.  favor  the  local  character  of  the  prV 
^ram  and  participation  on  a  local  level 

In  the  past,  we  have  found  that  in 
some  States,  cities  have  met  resistance  at 
the  State  level  in  meeting  problems 
which  are  totally  unique  to  the  urban 
area.  For  this  reason,  a  great  many  city 
officials  have  requested  direct  t; rants 
from  Washington  almost  totally  bypass- 
ing the  State  government.  Should  we  ex- 
pect the  State  governments  suddenly  to 
be  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  urban 
areas'? 

If  we  urge  local  control,  let  us  leave  the 
.structure  of  OEO  programs  as  they  are. 
Let  us  keep  the  poverty  programs  above 
the  political  whims  of  the  State  scvem- 
ment  Let  us  keep  poverty  from  becom- 
ing; a  political  football  and  direct  our  at- 
tentions toward  aiding  the  poor  with 
Jobs,  tramlng.  and  education 

To  those  who  awlvocate  State  control  of 
the  legal  services  program.  I  ask.  .should 
the  poor  resolve  their  conflicts  ;n  the 
street?  Or  should  they  use  the  courts '' 
The  answer  is  obvious.  If  a  Governor  is 
allowed  to  veto  certain  cases,  the  poor  in 
our  society  will  not  have  the  acce.ss  to  the 
courts  that  all  citizens  in  our  society 
need. 

I  concur  with  the  American  Bar  .^s.so- 
ciation  that  a  Governors  veto  ■will  im- 
pair the  ability  of  le^al  services  pro- 
grams to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  constitute  oppressive  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  the  lawyers  and  the 
citizen." 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
VISTA  volunteer  has  more  to  offer  than 
just  a  willingness  to  help  the  poor  Over 
the  past  2  years,  VISTA  has  concen- 
trated on  lecruiting  men  and  women 
with  professional  skills.  Today,  three  out 
of  four  applicants  selected  for  VISTA 
service  have  coUege  degrees.  A  signifi- 
cant number  are  t;raduat€  business  stu- 
dents, architects,  planners,  health  spe- 
cialists, teachers,  and  lawyers.  Presently, 
more  than  one  out  of  every  nme  VISTA 
volunteers  is  an  attorney. 

Six  hundred  VISTA  lawyers  are  now 
serving  all  over  the  coimtry,  most  of 
them  under  the  sponsorship  of  legal 
services  programs.  They  are  supervised 
by  staff  lawyers  of  neighborhood  legal 
service  offices  and  other  practicing  at- 
torneys in  their  areas.  VISTA  lawyers 
act  as  house  counsel  for  large  commu- 
nity groups  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  professional  assistance.  Their  serv- 
ices are  unique. 

For  example,  a  year  ago  last  Septem- 
ber, New  York  University  Law  School 
enrolled  27  young  VISTA  lawyers  In  a 
20-month  masters  degree  program  In 
urban  affairs  and  poverty  law,  funded  by 


the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
legal  services.  The  students  combine 
academic  studies  with  legal  field  work 
in  the  poverty  areas  of  New  York  City. 
They  spread  out  into  Brooklyn,  mto 
Harlem,  the  Bronx,  and  poor  neighbor- 
hoods m  Manhattan — each  specializing 
in  specific  areas  of  poverty  law.  land- 
lord-tenant problems,  employment  and 
education  problems,  health  protection, 
consumer  protection — whatever  problem 
IS  most  pressing  m  the  communities 
where  the  VISTA  lawyers  live  and  work. 

Stan  Kesselman  is  an  example  of  a 
\1STA  lawyer  at  work  A  26-year-old 
graduate  of  Fordham  l^w  School,  and  a 
member  of  the  New  York  bar.  he  works 
on  complaint.s  from  low-income  consum- 
ers m  Harlem.  He  lias  taken  care  of 
many  through  direct  action  with  the  of- 
fending firm  He  handled  a  freezer  fraud 
case  which  was  settled  out  of  court  on 
behalf  of  10  victims. 

Last  spring,  Kesselman  helped  orga- 
nize the  Harlem  Consumer  Protection 
Union  to  offer  free  legal  advice,  counsel, 
and  education.  He  helped  to  develop  a 
legal  structure  for  the  group,  write  pro- 
posals to  foundations,  and  obtained  fi- 
nancial aid  from  various  funding 
sources.  Then,  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
he  helped  .set  up  another  consumer  pro- 
tection program  in  the  Bronx. 

\1STA  lawyer  lx)uis  Lanier  recently 
discovered  that  a  plan  for  vest  pocket 
housing  in  Brooklyn  called  for  the  razing 
of  all  the  buUdink's  in  eight  blocks  at  one 
time.  There  were  no  relocation  plans  for 
900  low-Income  families  living  in  the 
buJdings.  Lanier  worked  with  city  plan- 
ners and  an  architect  on  another  plan 
asking  for  staged  construction.  This 
meant  that  only  50  families  would  have 
to  move  out  Iniually.  Tlie  other  850  would 
move  into  new  units  as  they  were  built. 
The  VISTA  lawyer  wrote  up  the  plan  In 
a  proposal  presented  by  tenant  leaders 
at  a  city  planninji  commission  hearing. 
The  result:  housing  authorities  were  re- 
quested to  conduct  relocation  studies  in 
the  area  The  abrupt  displacement  of  900 
fanulies  was  stopped 

Another  VTSTA  attorney,  Arnold 
Bothbaum.  helped  prevent  what  might 
liavf  been  a  major  student  revolt  in  a 
Brookb-n  high  school  By  working  with 
student  leaders  day  after  day  he  was 
able  to  direct  their  discontent  Into  con- 
.struciive  action  The  students  settled 
many  of  their  differences  with  teachers 
and  school  administrators  in  a  confer- 
ence instead  of  a  confrontation. 

Today  there  are  53  young  law  grad- 
uates enrolled  in  the  VISTA-New  York 
Umversity  Law  School  progrsun.  Double 
the  number  who  started  last  year.  Some 
are  members  of  the  New  York  bar  Those 
who  are  not.  work  clovsely  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  practicmg  New  York  attor- 
neys. 

The  substitute  OEO  bill  would  not  only 
.-low  up  and  drastically  impair  the  prog- 
ress of  this  program  m  poverty  law.  It 
would  virtually  destroy  VISTA  legal 
projects  in  States  with  few  law  schools 
to  recruit  volunteer^.  More  than  430 
young  men  and  wonlen  from  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut  have  served  as 
VISTA  volunteers  of  which  112  are  cur- 
rently serving  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 


try. Of  this  number  approximately  50 
are  serving  in  Connecticut  In  14  projects. 
This  substitute  OEO  bill — Qule-Green 
amendment — requires  that  all  VISTA 
volunteers  be  native  to  the  State  In  which 
they  serve.  If  this  requirement  were 
made  law  the  Nation  would  lose  the  serv- 
ices of  more  than  60  Connecticut  vol- 
unteers who  are  presently  active  where 
they  are  most  needed  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Of  the  14  attorneys  to  vol- 
unteer from  Connecticut,  only  three  have 
been  retained  in  the  State,  thus  provid- 
ing 11  skilled  professionals  for  employ- 
ment In  areas  where  the  need  for  their 
services  Is  greater  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  volunteers  so  equipped.  It  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  original  VISTA  act 
to  force  regions  with  the  greatest  need 
to  draw  upon  their  limited  supply  of 
professionally  qualified  people.  This 
amendment  would  cause  this  situation 
to  develop  and  in  doing  so  would  likely 
end  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  volun- 
teer lawTer  program. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  substitute. 

I  do  not  take  this  position  because  of 
a  belief  that  the  administration  of  the 
poverty  program  has  been  flawless.  From 
personal  experience  as  well  as  from  the 
studies  of  the  Special  Studies  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  which  I  chair,  I 
have  become  only  too  famUiar  with  the 
deficiencies  In  this  program. 

The  special  study  which  our  subcom- 
mittee made  of  the  administration  of  the 
medical  care  program  in  Belialre,  Ohio, 
which  was  published  in  July  constitutes 
a  striking  example  of  the  managerial, 
fiscal,  legal,  and  policy  failures  of  one 
facet  of  this  program  in  one  particular 
town. 

Needless  to  say.  there  have  been  other 
more  glaring  and  more  culpable  exam- 
ples of  maladministration. 

My  objection  to  this  motion,  however. 
IS  based  on  the  belief  that  no  substantial 
benefit  in  administration  would  be 
gained  by  shifting  the  program  to  the 
States  while  the  potential  improvements 
of  an  effective  national  administration 
probably  would  be  lost. 

I  see  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  .  ro- 
grams  which  are  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation would  have  improved  manage- 
ment m  my  own  State  and  in  fact  the 
Administrator  of  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  who  presumably 
would  have  charge  of  any  State  program 
has  specifically  requested  that  the  sub- 
stitute be  defeated. 

At  the  same  time,  there  have  been 
some  administrative  improvements  in 
OEO  in  recent  months  and  one  can  be- 
lieve that  further  improvements  could 
be  effected  under  the  pressure  of  con- 
k'ressional  control  and  close  scrutiny. 

I  do  want  to  make  clear  that  in  criti- 
cizing the  program  I  do  not  indicate  that 
It  has  been  entirely  ineffective.  There 
are  many  helpfiil  and  constructive  pro- 
grams included  under  OEO  and  these 
programs  such  as  the  foster  grandpar- 
ents program,  Headstart,  vocational 
training,  and  others  should  be  continued. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  retaining  Fed- 
eral control  with  an  improved  policy  of 
centralized  administration  would  have 
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better  results  for  the  coimtry  than  split- 
ting it  up  and  setting  up  5G  different 
organizations  and  50  different  policies 
of  operation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  5  years  ago 
Congress  heard  the  voice  of  another 
America — an  America  inhabited  by  35 
million  poor,  who  lived  without  hope  and 
without  opportimity.  In  response,  the 
House  passed  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  It  offered  no  instant  mira- 
cles, no  easy  remedies,  not  even  any  as- 
surance of  clear-cut  success.  But  it  did 
do  one  thing — it  offered  what  its  very 
name  says — opportunity. 

With  poverty  still  a  disgrace  amidst 
this  country's  aflSuence,  the  Ayres  sub- 
stitute bill  would  retract  even  that  offer. 
It  would  turn  over  to  the  States  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  and  thereby  would  be- 
Efin  an  antipoor  program. 

No  clear-cut  victories  have  yet  been 
won  by  that  silent  and  powerless  minor- 
ity of  35  million.  Nor  have  easy  answers 
been  found.  Mistakes  have  been  made 
and  will  continue  to  be  made,  whether 
OEO  survives  or  whether  the  poverty 
ijrogram  is  turned  over  to  the  States.  This 
must  be  -so.  for  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  hopelesseness  and  lack  of  opportu- 
nity have  confounded  America  for  300 
years;  no  indictment  can  be  sustained 
at;ainst  OEO  for  not  solving  them  in  5. 

But  certainly  one  momentous,  yet 
subtle,  change  has  been  wrought  in  the 
iiist  5  years.  The  poor  have  foimd  their 
\oice;  and  they  have  found  that  some, 
at  least,  are  willing  to  hear  it. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  resurrect  the  past. 
.\nd  it  is  too  easy  now.  should  this  House 
pass  the  substitute  to  imperil  the  future. 

The  Economic  Opportimity  Act  sought 
to  involve  the  poor  in  determining  and 
-shaping  their  own  destiny.  It  created  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  the 
only  agency  in  the  Federal  Government 
which  speaks  for  the  poor  and  with  the 
poor.  Central  to  the  poverty  program  is 
the  concept  of  community  action — the 
Idea  that  people  of  a  community,  working 
together,  can  together  serve  their  com- 
mon interests  and  solve  their  common 
problems. 

Despite  the  1967  amendment  to  the  act, 
uhich  enabled  local  political  bodies  to 
designate  themselves  or  others  as  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  thus  to 
bring  local  pohtical  pressure  to  the  lore, 
participation  of  the  poor  has  remained 
the  integral  and  vital  basic  premise:  at 
least  one-third  of  the  membership  of  a 
lommunity  action  agency  governing 
board  must  be  representatives  of  the 
poor. 

The  substitute  guts  OEO.  If  it  is  en- 
acted, the  OEO  Director  willJae  a  mere 
figurehead:  a  conduit  for  money  to  the 
States  with  little  supervisory  authority 
and  very  doubtful  authority  to  override  a 
State's  denial  of  a  funding  request  by  a 
local  agency. 

The  substitute  stills  the  voice  of  the 
poor.  It  turns  over  the  Federal  antipov- 
erty  program  to  the  statehouse.  It  denies 
the  local  community  action  agency  an 
effective  right  if  Its  application  for  fund- 
ing is  rejected.  It  strengthens  the  hands 
of  local  politicians,  for  section  301 
amends  the  present  act's  section  211  to 
require  that  public  officials  not  only  make 
up  one- third  of  the  community  action 


agency  board,  but  in  addition,  they  are  to 
appoint  at  least  25  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  board. 

Thus  the  substitute  bill  stifles  the 
emerging,  and  essential,  power  of  the 
poor  by  surrendering  the  antipoverty 
program  to  State  and  local  politics.  The 
bill  inhibits  the  advocates  of  the  poor— 
the  legal  service  lawyers.  And  the  bill 
turns  over  control  of  the  allies  of  the 
poor — VISTA  volunteers — to  the  States. 

Section  250  of  the  substitute  bill  seeks 
"positive  involvement"  of  the  States  "in 
the  development,  carrying  out,  and  co- 
ordination of  antipoverty  programs 
within  each  State."  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  State  may  opt  out,  that  it  need  not 
exercise  its  authority  to  become  posi- 
tively involved.  Certainly  the  bald  truth 
is  clear.  No  State  is  going  to  forgo  the 
chance  to  increase  power  and  control 
over  those  who  would  challenge  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  that  political  power  fol- 
lows economic  power. 

Make  no  mistake.  "Positive  involve- 
ment" of  the  States  means  an  attack  on 
the  poor  and  the  powerless,  on  the  Har- 
lem black,  and  the  Appalachian  miner, 
and  the  forgotten  Indian. 

Section  251(a)  of  the  substitute  directs 
the  OEO  Director  to  fund  the  State  eco- 
nomic opportunity  offices,  which  are  to 
serve  as  the  conduits  for  applications  for 
assistance  made  under  title  II — com- 
munity action— and  title  VIII— VISTA. 
It  further  requires  that  each  State  eco- 
nomic opportunity  office  may  conrunent 
on  any  proposed  program  or  activity 
under  every  title  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  For  the  State  office  is  to  play 
"an  affirmative  role"  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, and  most  particularly  in  the  com- 
munity action  and  VISTA  programs. 

Whose  benefit  does  this  "affirmative 
role"  serve?  Certainly  the  past  is  prolog 
to  the  future,  and  surely  the  past  is  grim. 
The  black  ghettos  of  Harlem  attest  to 
the  failure  of  affirmative  action  by  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  other 
States.  The  slums  of  Chicago's  uptown 
bear  witness  to  the  lack  of  affirmative 
action  by  the  Appalachian  States. 

The  "affirmative  role"  played  by  the 
States  since  passage  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  also  teaches  us  a  les- 
son. The  present  act  provides  in  section 
242  that  a  Governor  may  veto  a  com- 
munity action  grant,  contract,  or  loan, 
although  his  veto  may  be  overridden  by 
the  OEO  Director.  In  5  years,  70  Gov- 
ernor's.  vetoes  have  been  registered.  Of 
these,  two-thirds — 47 — have  been  regis- 
tered by  only  one-seventh  of  the  States. 
Of  these  seven  states,  six  are  Southern — 
Alabama,  13;  Florida,  three;  Louisiana, 
four;  Mississippi,  nine;  South  Carolina, 
one;  and  Texas,  two.  And  the  seventh 
State,  California,  did  not  register  its  15 
vetoes  until  the  administration  of  a 
strongly  conservative  Governor. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  so-called  pro- 
gressive State  should  not  be  prevented 
from  playing  an  affirmative  role  because 
of  the  failures  of  the  so-called  regressive 
State.  The  truth  is  that  no  State  is  pro- 
gressive In  fighting  poverty.  No  State  has 
not  failed.  Every  State  should  do  more — 
It  must  do  moire. 

But  the  Federal  Govenmaent  also  must 
do  more.  It  cannot  do  less.  Poverty  Is  a 
national  problem — the  poor  black  farmer 


of  Mississippi  is  our  spiritual  brother  and 
our  economic  responsibility.  And  the  duty 
to  help  is  a  national  one,  and  must  be 
met  by  a  viable  national  program. 

Section  251  of  the  Ayres  substitute  bill 
solidifies  the  power  of  the  States  to  pur- 
sue their  own  ends  by  whittling  the  OEO 
Director's  power  to  override  a  Governor's 
veto  down  to  form  without  substance. 
Under  the  present  act,  the  Director  may 
override  a  Governor's  disapproval  of  a 
community  action  grant  if  he  finds  the 
grant  to  be  consistent  with  the  act  and 
in  furtherance  of  title  n's  purposes.  But 
under  the  substitute  proposal  the  Direc- 
tor would  have  the  onerous  burden  of 
establishing  that  the  State  office's  rejec- 
tion of  a  local  agency's  application  for 
fimding  "would  seriously  weaken  the 
overall  program  of  a  community  action 
agency."  Certainly,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's voice  under  the  substitute  Is  to 
be  a  hollow  one. 

Section  253 'a)  of  the  substitute  is  the 
keystone  of  the  surrender  to  the  States, 
and  the  key  to  the  stifling  of  the  poor. 
The  section  authorizes  the  State  eco- 
nomic opportimity  officer  to  seek  from 
the  Director  designation  as  the  "sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State 
program,  or  for  supervision  of  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  by  community  ac- 
tion agencies."  Thereby,  the  Mississippi 
State  house  becomes  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  delta  farmer.  And  thereby 
disappears  this  man's  chance  for  change. 

This  same  section  takes  no  half  meas- 
ures; for  it  also  deprives  local  agencies 
of  an  effective  right  to  appeal  the  State 
office's  rejection  of  their  applications 
for  funding.  The  substitute  provides 
"that  any  community  action  agency,  or 
other  public  or  private  agency  which  is 
a  qualified  apphcant  for  program  assist- 
ance under  this  title,  dissatisfied  with  a 
final  action  with  respect  to  any  appli- 
cation for  funds  under  this  title  shall  be 
given  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  by  the  State  office."  Thus, 
the  same  State  office,  which  may  be  the 
"sole  agency  for  administration  of  the 
State  program,"  is  the  arbiter  of  the 
applicant  it  has  already  rejected. 

What  has  happened  to  the  override 
power  of  section  251?  It  is  largely  mean- 
ingless— it  cripples  the  OEO  Directors 
authority  by  giving  him  an  override  only 
when  he  finds  that  "disapproval  of  such 
application  would  seriously  weaken  the 
overall  program  plan  of  a  community 
action  agency."  But  even  this,  section  253 
seems  to  take  away:  if  a  State  becomes 
the  sole  administering  agency,  I  inter- 
pret section  253 fa)  (7)  as  cutting  off  the 
local  agency's  right  of  appeal  to  OEO. 

Nor  does  section  604  of  the  present  act 
appear  to  redeem  this  right.  Section  604 
authorizes  the  OEO  Director  to  hear  ap- 
peals from  delegate  agencies  which  have 
been  rejected  by  the  prime  sponsor  or 
community  action  agency.  But  the  sub- 
stitute proposes  to  supplant  the  Director 
by  making  the  State  office  "the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State 
program." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ayres  substitute 
bill  not  only  stifles  the  voice  of  the  poor, 
themselves,  by  surrendering  OEO's  au- 
thority to  State  politics,  and  by  turning 
over  control  of  community  action  agen- 
cies to  local  politicians.  It  also  severely 
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Inhibits  the  legal  services  attorneys  who 
are  their  advocates 

The  substitute  bill  places  the  legal 
services  program  under  the  control  of 
the  States:  as  with  comnmnilty  action 
agencies,  the  State  economic  opportunity 
ofBce  vnll  be  empowered  to  reject  an  ap- 
plication for  funding.  Thus  every  leeal 
service  lawyer  will  have  to  ask  himself  at 
every  crucial  juncture  whether  the  po- 
litical fallout  from  his  actions  will  de- 
stroy his  program. 

By  what  double  standard  do  we  attack 
those  who  seek  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances in  the  streets  and  seek  to  stifle 
those  who  embrace  the  courts ^ 

If  some  attack  the  letial  services  pro- 
gram, they  do  so  because  of  its  successes, 
not  Its  failures  They  attack  because  the 
Governor  of  California  was  barred  by 
the  courts  from  mjikinK  cuts  in  the 
State's  medicaid  program  as  the  result 
of  a  legal  services  suit,  and  because  the 
poor  have  won  the  rlsht  to  coun.sel  in 
the  municipal  courts  of  Oregon 

But  It  is  the  courts  which  ruled.  It  is 
the  courts,  which  acted.  Lawyers  do  not 
make-  law.  They  represent  clients  It  is 
the  courts,  then,  which  are  really  being 
indicted  here  Let  us  be  forthright  about 
what  we  do  Let  us  not  penalize  the  poor 
by  stifling  their  advocates,  lust  because 
we  do  not  like  what  the  courts  have  done. 

And  by  what  double  standard  does  the 
substitute  bill  require  VISTA  lawyers 
to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State 
to  which  they  are  assigned,  while  the 
attorneys  of  the  affluent  may  appear 
rhroutjhout  the  land  merely  by  obtain- 
ing the  very  superficial  supervision  of 
local  counsel'' 

This  bar  admission  requirement  would 
probably  not  harm  New  York  or  Illinois 
01-  California,  for  these  States  produce 
many  attorneys  who  join  the  VISTA 
program  But  :ew.  if  any.  VISTA  attor- 
neys would  be  members  of  the  bar  in 
>ome  States  Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  that 
VISTA  volunteers  can  readily  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  I'xal  bar  In  many  States, 
they  would  have  to  pass  the  State  bar  ex- 
ammation.  which  requires  months  of 
preparation  in  learning  the  peculiarities 
of  local  law— peculiarities  Neidom.  if 
ever,  relevant  to  VISTA  volunteers  prac- 
tice And  following  the  examination  are 
months  in  waiting  for  the  results  and 
more  months  until  formal  admi.ssion. 

Perhaps  even  more  esireuious.  attor- 
neys who  seek  to  advocate  the  rights  of 
the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  would 
h.ave  to  pass  the  scrutiny  of  State  'char- 
acter" com.iiittees.  a  task  not  easily  ac- 
compli.shed  if  the  character"  committee 
IS  composed  of  a  group  of  mjddle-aged 
successful  lawyers  wedded  to  the  status 
quo 

The  substitute  bill's  scope  Is  not  lim- 
ited only  to  VISTA  attorneys  The  bill 
brings  the  power  of  the  State  house  to 
bear  against  all  \TSTA  volunteers,  for 
It  turns  the  program  over  to  the  States 
by  -tiving  them  the  power  to  recruit, 
train,  assign  VISTA  volunteers  under 
grants  from  the  OEO  Director 

I  ask,  when  a  VISTA  volunteer  stands 
by  the  side  of  the  poor,  who  are  .seeking 
to  change  the  system  so  that  they  may 
take  their  rightful  place  within  it.  how 
can  that  VISTA  volunteer  owe  his  alle- 
giance— his     very     assignment — to     the 


State  house,  which  has  so  seldom  re- 
sponded to  the  voice  of  the  poor?  It  takes 
no  strained  imagination  to  foresee  that 
few  idealistic  youths  are  going  to  volun- 
teer for  VISTA  when  they  will  be  held 
responsible  to  Lestt-r  Maddox's  State 
economic  opportunity  office 

And  what  has  happened  to  the  calls 
for  economy  which  we  usually  hear  from 
the  sponsors  of  the  substitute'  To  frag- 
ment a  national  program  into  50  parts  is 
to  multiply  expense  and  overhead  In 
fact,  this  entire  bill  calls  for  more  money 
for  administration  and  less  for  the  peo- 
ple Fifty  States  administering  50  .sep- 
arate programs  means  more  staff,  more 
paperwork,  more  confusion.  And  so  the 
poor  lose  again. 

Finally,  the  substitute  bill  would  even 
:>tifle  those  who  are  in  the  most  super- 
Anal  way  allied  with  the  poor.  The  bill 
propo.ses  to  limit  the  political  activities 
of  any  'person  who.  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, received  from  funds  appropnated 
under  the  authority  of  this  act  an 
amount  which  exceeds  one-quarter  of 
the  total  amount  such  person  regularly 
receives  in  salarv  payments,  or  in  con- 
sultant fees." 

Thereby,  employees  of  Thlokol  Corp., 
which  operates  the  Clearfield  Job  Corps 
Center  in  Utah,  are  barred  from  seeking 
partisan  political  office  and  from  parti- 
san campaigning.  So  too  is  the  janitor 
who  sweeps  the  floors  at  the  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Community  Health  Center  in 
Chicago,  and  the  doctor  who  serves  the 
poor  there 

Mr  Chairman,  poverty  is  a  disgrace  in 
our  land — a  disgrace  which  festers  in  our 
riational  conscience  and  which  taints  our 
national  dignity  It  is  the  guilt  of  the 
affluent  and  the  burden  of  the  poor.  Yet 
by  some  tragic  contortion,  the  substitute 
bill  would  transmute  the  ills  and  hope- 
lessness of  our  poor  into  their  blame  and 
their  shame  It  would  perversely  punish 
tho.se  who  ha\  e  believed  us  when  we  said 
to  them:  Stay  within  the  .system;  seek 
your  rights  within  it:  your  stake  is  as 
big  in  it  as  is  ours." 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  substitute 
bill  which  I  note  with  very  special  in- 
terest. The  bill  proposes  that  the  OEO 
Director  shall  conduct  projects  to  raise 
the  income  levels  of  Armed  Forces  fami- 
lies, when  such  families  reside  in  the 
United  States  and  through  exceptional 
Circumstances  have  an  income  level  be- 
low the  poverty  line  Further,  the  di- 
rector is  to  conduct  pilot  projects  to 
raise  the  income  levels  of  persons  65  and 
over  above  t+ie  {x>verty  level. 

There  is  no  reason  to  limit  this  assist- 
ance to  apply  only  if.  through  excep- 
tional circumstances,"  they  have  an  in- 
come level  below  the  povert.v  line  Nor 
is  there  much  to  be  learned  from  more 
pilot  projects  OEO  is  already  funding  a 
negative  income  tax  experiment  among 
the  rural  poor  which  Includes  within  the 
experimental  group  aged  jx-rsons. 

The  time  for  half  steps  and  for  more 
experiments  and  pilot  pn)jectvS  is  past.  As 
I  proposed  in  my  Income  Maintenance 
Act.  which  I  first  introduced  In  May  of 
1968,  and  which  I  reintroduced  in  the 
same  fonn  in  the  91st  Congress  as  H  R. 
r)86  and  in  revi.sed  form  a,s  H  R  14773.  the 
time  IS  now    tor  the  House  to  enact  a 


minimum  income  guaruntee  for  every- 
one 

The  administration  has  requested  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  The  House  committee  has  re- 
ported out  a  bill  making  few  changes 
It  expands  the  new  careers  and  main- 
stream program;  It  adds  a  title  which 
provides  special  comprehensive  preschool 
programs  and  programs  to  provide  for 
intensive  followthrough  education  for 
primary  school  children;  and  It  adds  a 
new  title  which  provides  assistance  for 
intensive  programs  to  eliminate  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

I  support  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
committee.  I  would  like  to  see  more.  I 
am  not  happy  when  the  House  appropri- 
ates $70  billion  for  the  military  and  onlv 
$2  34  billion  to  fight  poverty.  I  was  not 
happy  about  the  closing  of  59  Job  Corps 
centers.  Certainly  we  cannot  allow  the 
antipoverty  program  to  be  further  under- 
mined by  adopting  the  Avres  substitute 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vig- 
orously oppose  the  amendment  to  grant 
Governors  the  right  to  veto  legal  servnces 
projects. 

Proponents  of  this  amendment  have  a 
very  restrictive  view  of  the  role  of  legal 
services.  Legal  aid  .societies  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  poor  in  the  same  manner  that  law- 
yers traditionally  rcpre.sent  the  interests 
of  free-uenerating  clients. 

Frequently,  the  poor  have  legal  prob- 
lems involving  the  Government.  When 
wealthy  clients  are  confronted  with  gov- 
ernmental action  that  they  wish  to  chal- 
lenge legally,  there  is  no  bar  on  insti- 
tuting a  ca.se  against  the  Government 
:n  the  appropriate  forum.  Under  the  pro- 
po.sed  amendment,  the  case  filed  by  the 
lawyer  for  a  poor  client  would  be  subject 
to  veto  ba.sed  upon  political  considera- 
tion The  amendment  would  offer  only  an 
inferior  grade  of  legal  relief  to  the  poor 
Conscientious  leual  representation  of  the 
tx)or  nece.ssitates  more  than  routine  legal 
repre.sentation  for  i)er.sons  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  fees. 

It  IS  through  conscientious  legal  repre- 
sentation of  clients  that  neii;hborhood 
legal  services  has  become  a  vital  force  in 
IxHtering  the  plight  of  the  poor.  Inno- 
vative legal  services  projects  have  re- 
sulted in  development  of  jwverty  law.  A 
clanfication  of  judicial  interpretation  of 
a  specific  law  can  benefit  thousands  of 
persons.  It  is  through  the  politically  vol- 
atile cases  that  law  Is  made. 

Landmark  ra.ses  filed  by  the  Legal  A;d 
Society  of  Cleveland  on  behalf  of  in- 
digent clients  could  have  been  prevented 
under  this  amendment.  For  instance, 
Cleveland  Legal  Aid  Society  lawyers 
were  successful  in  an  action  against  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
challenging  the  Ohio  1-year  re.sidency 
requirement  for  receipt  of  public  a.sslst- 
ance  In  another  case.  Cleveland  legal 
aid  lawyers  were  victorious  in  challeng- 
in'-:  the  city's  method  of  structuring  the 
Cleveland  model  cities  program.  Theie 
are  several  cases  presently  pending  be- 
fore Federal  courts  in  Ohio,  which  would 
first,  test  the  discrepancy  in  payments 
between  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  and  other  categorical  assistance 
programs;  second,  challenge  the  Ohio 
public    welfare    stepfather    rule;    third, 
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challenge    Ohio's    regulation    regarding  has  pledged  himself  to  implementing  the  the  New  omcE  op  economic  opportunttt — 

the  use  of  social  security  benefits  sF>ecif-  provisions  of  the  1967  amendments  which  <^eo 

iially  designated  for  a  particular  child;  call  for  a  wider  State  role;  under  the  Under  the  new  Administration,  OEO  ba« 

and,   fourth,   challenge   the   method  by  previous   administration   these    amend-  ^  "^^  ^^^^  ■»"'*  operates  many  different 

which   the   board   of  education   soUcits  ments  were  ignored  by  the  OEO.  Don  P^'^^i'^eri  'TSti^^'^  ortginaiiy  conceived  in 

united  appeal  funds  from  poor  school-  Rumsfeld  has  revised  the  OEO  guidelines  ^^  pi^^J  Year  1970  budget  request  for 

children.  to  provide  for  a  stronger  State  voice  in  qeo  is  $2.048  buiion.  of  that  amount  $i  273 

Each  of  those  cases  would  be  subject  OEO  programs.  I  think  he  is  to  be  com-  bUUon  win  be  transferred  to  other  agencies 

to  the  veto  of  the  Governor  under  the  mended  for  this  and  I  agree  with  the--  to  fund  delegated  programs  administered  by 

proposed  amendment.  A  favorable  decree  President  that  "he  should  be  given  the  those  agencies;   $775  million  of  the  $2,048 

m  the  mentioned  cases  would  improve  chance  to  reform  it."  To  radically  alter  ^''"  ^  ^ed  to  fund  programs  administered 

tlie  plight  of  the  poor  in  Ohio.  the  agency  at  this  time  would  be  an  un-  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^^  °^  Economic  Opportunity. 

If  governmental  officials  are  of  the  be-  warranted  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Office  of  Economic  opportunity  Administered 

hef  that  a  legal  challenge  of  a  particu-  new  Director  and  the  new  directions  he  Programs 

!ar  law   is   unfounded,   the  appropriate  has  charted  for  the  agency.  Let  us  give  ^             ,                                             Million 

forum  to  resolve  the  dispute  is  the  courts,  him  a  chance.  iSt"u^^'   uainmKTnd  T  hT^ 

not  the  political  arena.  If  the  validity  of  Mr.   Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the  assistance,  state  economic^^oppor- 

a  law  cannot  be  substantiated  in  the  cru-  Record  I  wish  to  Include  a  letter  which  tunity    offices,    program    direction 

c:ble  of  the  judicial  process,  the  law  is  I  received  from  Don  Rumsfeld  in  my  and  Senior  opportunity  services)..  $393.4 

Qviestionable.  Tlie  poor  must  not  be  de-  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  House  Re-     Legal   programs 54.0 

i Hived  of  this  opportunity  to  challenge  publican  conference,  and  a  transcript  of  Health      programs      (comprehensive 

a  questionable  law.  the  Director's  recent  appearance  on  the  health    services;    emergency    food 

It   would   be  a   tragedy  to  limit  the  CBS  television  program,  "Face  the  Na-  ^ngl"                   '''  '""""•'  ^"""    127  o 

)    legal  representation  of  the  poor  at  a  time  tion,"  last  Sunday,  December  7.                 Migrants                 330 

when  inroads  into  solving  the  problems  The  materials  follow :  Research  and  pilot  programs              114' 6 

"' ^''^  "^x^^^lo^Hf^^T.,,-            ,,     ^u    •  OrncE  or  ECONOMIC  OppoRTUNrrv,                 X'^"^^  ,-; 37'') 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair-  Washington.  D.  C.  December  2,  1969.         General    direction 16.  0 

man,  over  the  past  week  there  has  been  Hon.  John  Anderson,                                                                                                         

.some  confusion  as  to  where  the  White  chairman,  Republican  Conference.  House  of                Total   775,0 

House  stood  on  the  so-called  State  plan  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.  Delegated  Programs 

substitute  to  the  poverty  bill.  Some  have  dear  John:  The  proposed  substitute  to  the  Million 

-tated  that  the  President  is  not  opposed  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to  my  Itnowledge,  Department    of    Labor    (Job    Corps; 

to  the  substitute  bill  despite  the  OEO  Di-  ^  still  not  available  in  final  form.  Unfortu-  Neighborhood    Youth    Corps:    con- 

rectors  repeated  assertions  that  the  sub-  ^ately    this  means  that  there  has  not  been  '^^  l^^f  ^,,,f^P'°>'™^'^,^^,  ^u"^^' 

.,t,,t»    „oc    or,    ,,r,o«,>Q,,toKio    ^,Mr,,,iir, rr  ^Imc  for  the  Nixon  AdmlnistiaUon  to  study  joo   opportunities   in   the   business 

slituie    was    an    unaccepiaoie    ciippiing  it  and  comment  precisely  on  its  potentlallm-  sector;    public  service  careers  new 

amendment  and  that  he  spoke  for  the  p^ct.  Also,  it  might  be  added  that  it  will  be  careers;    Operation  Mainstream)..  S871.3 

administration.  equally  difficult  for  Members  of  the  House  to  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 

Monday  night.  President  Nixon  made  study  it  and  know  with  any  precision  what  Welfare  (He.^dstart;  Headstart  Pol- 

known  his  position  in  response  to  a  ques-  its  effect  might  be.  However,  from  what  I         low  Through)   389.7 

tion  at  his  press  conference    The  Presl-  know  of  the  substitute,  it  seems  clear  that  Department    of    Agriculture     (Rural 

dent  said,  and  I  quote :            '  '^  ,P^^,'l>il  '^°"''*  f'^n^^^'^H^^^i^  'fi''^^^^        '"^"^ '    ^^-  ° 

value  of  tiK  reorganized  and  redirected  Office  

I  support  the  director  of  OEO.  He  has  asked  of  Economf  Opportunity                                                      Total   1273 

f.ir  a  two-year  extension^  He  has  pledged  to  g^^^    ^^^   ^^   ..^^^      j^^"    approach    is  redirection- or  the  officr  of  economic 

reform  the  OEO,  and  I  think  he  should  be  ^o  doubt  valid  for  certain  kinds  of  federal  oppoRTrNiTY 

•:ven  the  chance  to  reform  it.  programs.  I  have  voted  for  some  in  the  past,  Orgam^af.onal  chanoes 

The  President  went  on  to  express  the  Also,  the  President  has  proposed  a  State  ap-  Delec^^ted  Job   Corns  Prot^ram   m  ,hP   no 

ho,,  that  some  accon^odation  could  be  ?— ^,  ^^ -^ro^hTLror  ^Op^^t^ul  P.r^^em^f  ^^L?rj.!;;°f  ^a9^.°  '''  ^^ 

:  eached  between  the  OEO  Director  and  ^^    ^ct  funds.  He  specmcallv  did  not  recom-  Delegated  me  He.id  Start  Program  to  the 

those  proposing  amendments.  Mr.  Chair-  ^end  this  for  the  remaining' activities  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 

man,  I  want  to  echo  that  hope  and  in-  Agency.  The  reason  was  that  such  an  ap-  '^]?  °'^  ''"^>'  ^    ^9^9. 

dicate  that  I  think  there  are  some  por-  proach  is  not  valid  or  sensible  for  many  of  Transferred  the  Foster  Grandparents  Pro- 

tions    of    the   substitute   that   would   be  tlie  remaining  activities  to  be  conducted  by  ^''t,"^  ^°  "^^  Administration  on  Aging 

:icceptable    and    noncrippling.    But    the  this  Agencj.  ple^r'reoTs.mz'att3n'"V''f''T.T''.''""'^  T'"; 

President  has  made  explicit  his  opposi-  I  believe*  that  in  the  past,  the  states  have  P'^;^^;'^°'^g-^"'^^"°'^    °^    -">'   "^'^^'o^    -"^"al 

rmn     tr.     oni-     .,rnr.r.linci     amonHmonfc       Tn  nOt   been   Included   in  Office   Of   EcOnOmlC  Op-  f.    iLi-    1,                                 ,           ,      ^ 

'US    O?to^er    U    messagf  to  ^ongre£^  P"""'^^^  P'^^^^  ^^^  "P-'^"^-^  '^  ^^^  ^^  Denver  and"Ct\^e''''°"''  °*'"  '"  ^"'°^- 

0  "^ctODer    11    niessage    10    i^ongress,  ^^^^  ^y^^^  ^.j^^y  g^ouijj  ^ave  been.  In  the  few  Denver,  ana  t>eattie. 

1  resident  Nixon  said:  months  I  have  been  Director  several  impor-  Relationship  with  the  States 

I  h.ive  provided  the  Office  Of  Economic  Op-  tant  and  specific  steps  have  been  Initiated  to  Drafted    new    guidelines    providing    for    a 

portunity  with  a  new  director,  a  new  struc-  remedy   this   situation.   Attached   is   a   brief  stronger  state  voice  m  OEO  programs, 

'lire,   and   ;idded   responsibilities  as  the   re-  summary  of  those  steps.  The    Office    of    Economic    Opportunltv    is 

earch  and  development  arm  of  the  nation's  in  my  Judgment,  the  proposed  substitute  strengthening  the  state  economic  opportu- 

efTort  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  poor,  would  cripple  the  new  role  for  the  Office  of  nity  offices  so  that  they  may; 

I  have  asked  for  a  two-year  extension  Economic  Opportunity.  It  would  destroy  the  Jointly   develop    with    the   Office    of   Eco- 

"f  the  existing  legislation,  without  crippling  research,  program  development  and  evalua-  nomic  Opportunity  state  funding  plans  for 

amendments.  I  believe  that  a  reformed  OEO  tion  function,  be  as  damaging  to  the  Legal  the   expenditure   of   the  Office  of  Economic 

h.is  a  major  and  continuing  role  to  play  in  Services     program     as     the     Senate-passed  Opportunity  funds, 

''"■  national  life  Amendment  and  very  likely  would  prove  to  Better  assist  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 

OEO  Director  Don  Rumsfeld,  our  for-  ^^^  nightmare  to  administer.  tunity  grantees  in  the  planing  and  develop- 

mer    rollea.nie     has    indicated    that    the  ^"^   several    occasions,    the    President   has  ment  of  their  applications  for  funding,  and 

nei    colleague,    nas   incucaiea    inat   ine  asked  that  the  bill  be  extended  without  crip-  the  Office  of   Economic  Opportunity  in  Its 

heart    of    the    substitute    would    clearly  pung  amendments.  This  is  clearly  a  crippling  review  of  these  applications, 

cnpple  the  agency  and  "very  likely  would  amendment.  I  have  testified  before  the  Con-  Participate   with   the   Office   of   Economic 

iirove  to  be  a  nightmare  to  administer."  gress  opposing  such  a  state  plan.  The  Presl-  Opportunity  in  the  evaluation  of  the  Office 

It   would  radically   alter  the  innovative  dent  and  I  have  both  asked  to  be  given  a  ^f  Economic   Opportunity-funded  programs 

research    and   development   function   of  reasonable  period  of  time  to  improve  the  ac-  within  their  state. 

the  agency  by  shifting  the  major  pro-  "^i"^tffl^.^%'!;frf7r  man?mlmbelf  h^^^^  Community  action  operations 

,.,.«.«    ,„, ^»,.iv,;i;»i»»    *„    n,^    a*,..*^^     T  IS  a  difficult  vote  for  many  members.  How-  "                 '^ 

I.' I  am  responsibilities  to  the  States.  I  ever,  a  sufficient  number  of  Republican  votes  Refused  to  refund  a  number  of  Coimnu- 
think  the  States  should  be  given  larger  ^^.^  needed  if  we  are  to  defeat  the  Wag-  nlty  Action  Agencies  and  local  delegate  agen- 
'.esponsibilities  in  OEO  planning,  pro-  gonner-Glalmo-Green  Amendment.  cles  because  of  poor  performance, 
graming  and  evaluation.  But  I  do  not  sincerely,  instituted  a  re\-iew  of  all  Community  Ac- 
think  the  substitute  bill  ofifers  a  proper  *  Donald  Rumsfeld.  tion  Agencies  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness, 
approach  to  this.  Director  Don  Rumsfeld  Director.  Prepared  in  draft  form  regulations  which 
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prohibit  the  hiring,  with  federal  funds,  of 
persona  with  recent  convictions  or  serious 
Crimea  for  certain  sensitive  positions 

Issued  regulation*  to  speed  up  <rant  proc- 
essing time 
Procurement  pracCiees  and  conflict  of  interest 

PreFXtfed  in  draft  form  regulations  and 
f>oUcy  instrucUons  tu  tighten  up  procure- 
ment practices    These  regulations  would 

Place  controls  over  contracting  with  orga- 
nizations in  which  former  OEO  employees 
hold  senior  positions 

Laniit  procurements  which  .ire  made  with- 
out competition  and  increase  the  numder  of 
awards  to  small  business 

PR*SIDCNT    NIXON'S    STATEMENTS    ON    THE 
umCE    or    BCONOMIC    OPPORTVNrrY 

On  February  19th.  President  Nixon  sent  to 
Congress  a  mesoage  on  the  anil-poverty  pro- 
grams of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  which  he  called  for  a  one-year  extension 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  The  fol- 
lowing »re  excerpts  from  that  message 

■The  blight  of  poverty  requires  priority 
attention  It  engage*  our  hearts  and  chal- 
lenges our  intelligence  It  cannot  and  will 
not  t>e  treated  lightly  i>r  IndllTerently,  or 
without  the  moat  searching  examination  of 
how  best  'h  marshal  the  reeoiircee  available 
to  the  Federal  Oovernment  for  combating  It  ' 
"In  maJclng  these  changes  I  recognize  that 
Innovation  costs  money — and  that  If  OEO  is 
to  continue  its  effectiveness  as  .\n  innovating 
agency  ade<]uate  funds  must  be  made  avail- 
able on  a  continuing  basis  It  Is  also  my  In- 
tent that  -he  vital  Community  .\ctlon  Pro- 
grams will  be  pressed  forward 

On  June  2nd  President  Nixon  issued  a 
statement  in  which  he  requested  a  two-year 
extension  of  the  Eojnomlc  Opportunity  Act 
"I  will  request  ^in  esctenslon  of  the  author- 
ization for  OEO  approprlatloi^  ;rom  June 
JO.  1969  to  June  30.  1971.  ;uid  I  will  .isk  that 
'he  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  tie 
extended  from  June  30.  1970  to  June  30. 
1972.  • 

"A  two-vear  extension  would  provide  a 
better  framework  within  which  the  necessary 
improvements  in  tne  anti-poverty  program 
can  be  made   ' 

"If  we  are  to  maiwe  lasting  significant  head- 
way again.-.t  poverty,  there  still  Is  a  great  deal 
to  be  learned  about  what  worts  and  what 
does  not  This  Administration  Is  committed 
'o  search  for  tiiat  knowledge,  and  to  use  It 
We  are  committed  to  the  continuation  of  an 
agency  who«e  special  concern  is  the  po<jr.  and 
we  are  determined  to  make  the  Nation's  anti- 
poverty  etforts  function  more  efficiently  and 
serve  'he  p<Mjr  more  effectively  " 

On  .\ugust  11  the  President  issued  a  state- 
ment on  the  reorganization  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opporunity 

"I  believe  that  the  gi>al  of  full  economic 
opportunity  for  every  American  can  be  real- 
ized I  expect  the  OfDce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  central  role  In  tliat  achieve- 
ment With  new  organizational  structures. 
new  operating  procedures,  and  .a  new  sense 
of  precision  and  direction.  OEO  can  t)e  one  of 
the  most  creative  and  productive  olDces  In 
the  government  Por  here  much  of  our  social 
pioneering  will  be  done  Here  will  begin 
many  of  our  new  adventures  " 

On  October  U  President  Nixon  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  message  on  several  legislative 
Issues  One  part  of  that  massage  detiis  with 
reform  of  th«  OlBce  of  Economic  Opp<3rtu- 
nlty  Concerning  OEO  reform,  the  President 
stated 

"I  have  provided  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  with  a  new  director,  a  new 
structure,  and  added  responslbUlUes  as  the 
research  and  development  arm  of  the  na- 
tion's effort  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
poor  I  have  asked  for  a  two-year  exten- 

sion of  the  existing  legislation,  without  crip- 
pling amendments.  I  believe  that  a  reformed 
OEO  has  a  major  and  continuing  rule  to  play 
m  our  national  life  ' 


Pack  th«  Nation 

(As   broadcast  over  the  CBS  television  net- 
work and   the  CBS  radio  network.  Dec    7. 

1969) 

Gue»t  Donald  R  Rumsfeld.  Director.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity 

Reporters  deorge  Herman.  CBS  News; 
Martin  Nolan,  Boston  Globe.  David  Schou- 
inacher  CBS  News 

Mr  HxxMAN  Mr.  Rumsfeld.  House  Repub- 
licans are  backing  an  amendment  which  you 
have  said  would  make  your  Job  an  absolute 
nightmare,  but  Republican  Leader  Oerry  Pord 
seems  to  feel  that  the  President  will  settle 
for  the  amendments  Do  you  have  any  new 
'word  from  the  IVesldent  that  he  plans  new 
action  to  oppose  them? 

Mr  RrMsrELo  Well.  I  discussed  the  legis- 
lation at  some  length  with  the  President  on 
Friday,  and  there  Is  no  question  In  my  mind 
but  that  the  President  supports  my  poeltlon. 
And  It  l.s  my  hope  thit  we  can  have  the 
House  very  quickly  pass  legislation  dealing 
with  the  Office  uif  Economic  Opportunity  so 
that  we  can  i^e^  on  vnth  >:>ur  job 

Annoi'ncer  Frvjm  CBS  Washington,  in 
color.  FACE  THE  NATION  a  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  news  interview  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  E>ronomic  Opfwrtunlty. 
Donald  Rumsfeld  Mr  Rumsfeld  will  be  ques- 
tioned by  CBS  News  Correspondent  David 
Schoumacher.  Martin  Nolan,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  the  Boston  Olobe.  and  CBS 
News  Correspondent  tieorge  Herman  We 
shall  ^.-ontlnue  the  Interview  with  Mr  Rums- 
feld m  a  moment 

Mr  Herman  Mr  Rumsfeld,  I  can  under- 
stand that  you  want  the  extension  of  the 
OEO  passed,  but  do  you  wan:  It  p.assed  with 
these  amendments?  Is  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent and  you  arc  favoring' 

Mr  RfMSFELD  No.  indeed  I  have  stated 
categorically  '.hat  I  think  that  the  substitute 
that  has  been  proposed  within  the  last  48 
hours  U  not  desirable  and  it  Is  my  hope  that 
the  two-year  extension  will  be  passed  with- 
out amendments  jf  that  nature  The  reason 
for  this — this  ;s  the  President's  position 
also — the  reason  for  this  is  thai  we  have  an 
agency  that  has  been  designed  •  i  function 
in  a  way  wnlch  would  enable  it  ■  j  embark  uu 
research,  evaluation,  the  development  of  new 
programs,  and  to  force  the  activities  of  that 
agenry  intj  a  mold  that  would  \ery  closely 
app.'oximate  a  sta;e  plan  or  a  normal  govern- 
mental approkich  which  I  think  Is  undesirable 
.ind  unwise 

Mr  NouAN  Mr  Rumsfeld,  when  you  were 
.n  the  House  you  were  always  Identified  ■»fith 
the  liberal  wing  of  tne  Republican  Party 
You  are  v  lery  go.id  friend  of  Senator  Goodell. 
of  New  York,  who  h.ts  been  critical  of  just 
about  everything  Mr  Nixon  does,  and  now 
vou  find  vourself  being  opposed  by  Congress- 
man Pord.  wno  is  the  Republican  floor  lead- 
er Which  way  do  you  think  the  Republican 
Parry  is  headed  in  d:>mestic  legislation?  Is  It 
toward  Senator  OcuxJell's  idea  of  things  or 
toward  C  >n(rressnian  Ford'.;'' 

Mr  Ri'MsFKLD.  I  would  think  that,  trying 
to  read  motion  of  the  Republican  Party  Into 
any  debate  on  the  Economic  Opportuxiuy  Act 
really  wouldn't  be  a  very  good  Idea,  tor  this 
reason  Historically,  this  agency  has  been 
a  very  ctintroverBlal  >ine  In  the  Congress.  You 
can  recall  that  it  was  created  amid  a  very 
partLSiin  atmosphere,  back  In  1964.  and  11 
has  been  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
over  a  period  of  five  years.  The  Republicans 
In  the  House  who,  of  course.  I  have  served 
with  ajid  are  go<xl  friends  of  mine,  have  had 
a  position,  a  gixxl  many  of  them,  of  opjxisl- 
tlon  to  the  agency  as  It  was  being  operated 
It  Is  understandable  to  me  that  the  members 
of  the  House  would  reflect  some  of  the  crit- 
icisms we've  seen  across  the  country,  I  un- 
derstand that  The  fact  remains  that  I  think 
that  It  Is  desirable  for  this  country  to  have 
an  agency  that  has  iis  Its  concern  the  prob- 
lems of  the  p>oor  I  think  it  is  desirable  that 
that  agency— which  Is  not  a  big  agency.  It  is 


not  a  nxasslve  war  on  poverty,  as  has  been 
said  over  the  years.  It  Is  a  smiu  office  In  the 
Elzecutlve  Office  of  the  President.  Its  budget 
18  H  billion,  out  of  a  budget  of  $193  billion 
All  agencies  of  government  are  Involved  in 
the  problems  of  the  poor  and  so.  too.  tlie 
frtate  and  local  government.  But  my  point  i^ 
that  I  think  that  this  country  Is  big  enough 
and  wise  enough  to  allocate  some  $775  mil- 
lion, which  is  essentially  what  Ls  Involved 
m  this  amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  seeltut 
If  we  as  a  society  can  make  our  insUtutlon.s 
function  as  better  problem-solving  mecha- 
nisms I  don't  think  It  is  desirable  to  Impose 
.k  mold  on  the  activities  of  this  office  that  is 
similar  to  the  mold  that  functions  with  re- 
spect to  so  many  other  (government  program.'- 
I  think  that  we  need  better  Ideas.  We  need 
belter  solutions  than  we  have. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  there 
are.  of  course,  people  on  the  Hill  that  would 
disagree  with  your  view  of  what  the  sub- 
stitute would  do  in  the  E>:onomlc  Oppor- 
tunity field,  but  before  I  go  into  that  I 
have  a  sort  of  a  political  question;  Through- 
out the  campaign,  the  President,  In  fact 
called  OEO  a  failure,  the  p<iverty  program 
The  newspapers  have  been  full  of  abuse- 
;h.at  have  been  committed  in  this  program 
Many  Congressmen.  Republican  Congress- 
men as  well  as  Democrats,  campaigned 
against  this  program  hist  time.  I  can't  un- 
derstand what  made  you  think  that.  In  view 
of  this  background.  Congress  was  going  t  i 
be  willing  to  accept  a  program  Identical  witli 
what  has  gone  on  in  the  past.  How  could 
you  come  before  the  Congress  and  say  "Give 
us  two  more  years  of  the  same  thing,  with 
a  little  extra  money"? 

Mr.  RrMSfxt.D  Well.  I  didn't,  as  a  practical 
matter.  Tlie  i>oiut  I  made,  when  I  testified 
before  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
the  point  the  President  made  while  I  wa^ 
still  in  Congress,  before  I  ever  left  the  Con* 
gress  to  come  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity was  that  there  were  a  variety  : 
changes  that  he.  the  President,  had  made 
before  I  came  In.  such  as  the  delegation  i  : 
Headstart.  the  delegation  of  the  Job  Corp? 
There  were  a  variety  of  changes  that  I  ha'^e 
made  subsequent  to  inv  becoming  Dlrect-r 
We  ha\e  completely  reorganl/,ed  the  agencv 
We  have  redrafted,  rewritten  a  great  m.u.> 
of  the  procedures  and  guidelines.  Its  rela- 
tionships with  slates  and  local  government 
We  are  m  the  [jrocess  of  fulfilling  the  Pres; 
dents  mandate,  ;o  see  that  this  agenc;'  be- 
comes the  innovative  arm  of  the  federal  po'. - 
ernment  -So  there  have  been  a  substantial 
number  of  chani^es  lliere  Is  an  addltlon.ii 
change  thai  has  been  put  forward.  Out  of  the 
$2  billion  In  the  Office  of  Economic  Opp or- 
mnlty  legislation  the  Pre.sldent  has  proposed 
the  Manpower  Training  Act,  which  would 
take  about  $900  million,  and  place  them  in 
the  DefMirtment  (f  Labor,  where  they  are 
presently  admlnLstered,  although  funded  m 
our  Act,  and  then  develop  a  better  Involve- 
ment of  the  ."States  for  those  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram But  he  .specifically  said -and  I  have 
specifically  .said  that  ihe  remainder  of  the 
funds  In  the  Economic  Opportunity  .^ct 
roughly  the  $775  million  I  am  referring  !■ 
should  not  be  placed  down  to  a  different  ievei 
of  government  or  handled  In  a  dllTerent  way 

Mr,  ScHoiMAcHER.  But  most  of  these 
things  you're  saying  are  regulations  that  yovi 
yourself  have  Inslltuted.  that  may  or  may 
not  work  under  you  or  someone  In  the  fu- 
ture 

Mr  RfMSFELD  No,  some  of 

Mr,  ScHoi-MACHER  I  mean  streamlining  the 
efficiency.  Wouldn't  you.  If  you  were  on  the 
Hill,  insist  that  there  be  some  changes  in 
the  law? 

Mr  Rumsfeld  Well,  that  Is  what  I  was  Just 
saying.  There  have  been  changes.  The  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  the  Manpower  'Training 
Act.  He  has  already  delegated  Headstart  and 
the  Job  Corps,  prior  to  my  even  coming  into 
the  agency.  There  have  been  changes  involv- 
ing about  three — three  substantial  changes, 
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some  legislative  and  some  not— Involving 
.(bout  three-quarters  of  the  agency's  actlvl- 
iies.  aboui  $1.2  billion  out  of  $2  billion. 

Mr.  ScHOUMACHia.  The  controversy,  of 
course.  Involves  the  Community  Action,  I 
niean  much  of  the  controversy 

Mr.  RuMsrixD.  This  Is  true. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  Surrounds  the  Oom- 
inunlty  Action  Agencies,  and  In  that  area 
there  Is  no  change  In  the  law  that  you  have 
a.sKed  for. 

Mr  Rumsfeld.  That's  correct. 

Mr  Schoumacher.  Are  you  not  now  wlll- 
iiit'.  in  view  of  this,  let's  say,  fairly  substan- 
tial sentiment  In  the  House  to  consider  a 
substitute  to  try  to  rescue  the  bill? 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  Well,  of  course,  under  our 
Constitution,  the  Congress  certainly  has  the 
prerogative  to  debate  and  make  changes  In 
•eei.slatlon.  It  Is  my  responsibility,  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  agency,  I  think,  to  Indicate  what 
I  nelieve  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  this 
r  untry  and  the  best  Interests  of  this  agency, 
and  this  Is  what  I  have  been  attempting  to 
do  I  think  that  there  Is  no  question  but 
that  It  Is  understandable,  that  the  Congress 
IS  reflecting  a  reaction  in  the  country.  My 
hope  and  my  concern  Is  that  I  don't  want  to 
fee  ihe  Congress  over-react.  I  don't  want  to 
see  an  over-reaction  that  would  lead  to  a 
situation  where  this  country  would  not  be 
able  to  deal  In  an  effective  way  and  an  ag- 
gressive way  with  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Herman.  Well,  in  hardtacks  now,  Mr. 
Perkins  hsis  got  this  delayed  for  a  week  or 
fAo  You  have  your  forces  to  muster,  pre- 
■iiimablv  your  biggest  gun  and  your  artillery 
1^  t'le  President  of  the  United  States.  I  come 
but:  to  my  opening  two  questions.  Perhaps  I 
w  rded  them  a  little  loosely,  but  my  ques- 
•:  '!!  really  basically  Is  this:  You  have  a  short 
tnie  left.  All  the  surveys  seem  to  show  that 
the  Deniocrat.s  are  behind  you  but  they  need 
a  certain  number  of  Republican  votes,  and 
thev  don't  have  them.  Can  you.  with  the  aid 
oi  the  President — is  he  going  to  do  some- 
thing new — can  you  muster  the  Republican 
votp>  needed  to  pass  the  bill  the  way  you 
'.v.r.t  it? 

Mr  Rumsfeld.  I  don't  know.  Right  now. 
:    .- 1  lose,  to  be  quite  honest. 

Mr  Herman  Is  the  President  going  to  do 
s'lmething  new? 

Mr.  Rv>fSFELD.  The  situation  Is  that  there 
are  435  members  of  the  House.  Only  189  of 
those  are  Republicans  The  vast  majority  are 
Democrat.?  and  we  need  a  substantial  num- 
ber r;f  Democrats  and  a  substantial  number 
01  Republicans  to  prevail.  I  have  been  work- 
ing r  n  the  Hill  trying  to  see  as  many  mem- 
bers in  both  pKDlltlcal  parties  and  to  persuade 
them  of  the  opportunities  that  we  have  with 
th.is  agency  to  be  sure  to  correct  some  of 
the  exces.tes  of  the  past.  Now,  I  have  talked 
Wit",  the  President  about  this.  I  imagine  this 
qup,=t:on  would  come  up  on  Monday  evening, 
Tbere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  President  fully  supports  my  position,  and 
he  lias  indicated  this  on  four  separate  occa- 
sions He  lias  made  four  statements,  and  he 
an  1  I  are  both  excited  about  the  prospects 
•i.a;  '.ve  have  In  this  administration  to  have 
111  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an 
azency  that  can  do  the  Important  work  that 
he  has  set  forth  for  us. 

Mr.  Hfrm^n.  Sir,  I  know  that  and  the  Re- 
publicans know  that  Now  they  are  all  In 
the  (:ast.  They  were  before  these  amend- 
ments were  brought  up.  At  this  jxjint,  as  I 
understand  It,  you  need  a  third  of  the  House 
Renublicans  behind  you.  Do  you  think  the 
Pr"-ident  can  get  them  for  you  or  that  you 
CO    L'et   them  for  yourself? 

.Mr  Rumsfeld.  As  I  say,  I  don't  know.  I 
'.•.!:.k  it  will  be  close.  We  have,  I  think,  some- 
;ii:ng  approximating  a  third  of  the  House 
Republicans  who  will  be  supporting  us.  We 
liave  members  of  the  Republican  leadership 
vviio  are  going  to  be  supporting  the  position 
«e  i.ave  put  forward. 


Mr.  Hdiman.  Which  members  of  the  leader- 
ship? 

Mr.  RcMBFiu).  Congressman  John  Ander- 
son, I  believe — 

Mr.  HzucAK.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  — and  I  think  Congressman 
Robert  Taft.  Both  are  members  of  the  leader- 
ship and  have  Indicated  that  they  are  in 
favor  of  the  President's  position.  That  Is  my 
understanding,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Nolan.  In  light  of  your  own  rhetoric 
about  saying  that  this  is  not  a  massive  wur 
on  poverty,  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  two 
leading  components  of  OEO,  the  Job  Corps 
and  Headstart,  are  now  gone  from  your  Juris- 
diction, could  you  project  for  us  what  do  you 
think  the  future  of  OEO  will  be  like.  say. 
five  or  six  years  from  now?  What  sort  of 
things  will  you  be  doing? 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  WeU,  if  we  look  at.  I  think. 
the  country,  at  least  through  my  eyes,  I  see 
a  situation  where  we  have  massive  federal, 
state  and  local  expenditures  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  society — in  the  case  of  the 
federal  government,  close  to  $200  billion.  We 
see  a  shifting  of  priorities  In  this  country. 
We  see  a  reduction  of  defense  expenditures. 
We  see  a  phasing  down  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, base  closings,  and  we  see  an  increase 
in  domestic  expenditures.  I  am  concerned.  I 
don't  believe  that,  as  we  shift  priorities — and. 
indeed,  they  are  shifting — as  this  happens. 
I  don't  believe  that  it  vrtll  be  desirable  for 
this  country  to  simply  put  more  money  Into 
the  existing  federal  programs  we  have.  I 
don't  believe  that  'those  faucets  are  working 
perfectly.  I  think  some  of  them  are  rusted. 
have  barnacles.  And  I  don't  think  the  Insti- 
tutions of  this  country  are  functioning  In  a 
perfect  problem-solving  wav.  And  the  charter 
that  the  President  gave  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  what.  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful, will  be  the  case,  is  that  we  will  see 
this  office  embarking  on  things  that  ■are 
difficult,  that  are  experimental,  that  are  of 
a  research  nature,  of  a  program  develop 
nature,  to  the  extent  they  are  successful. 
We  ■will  try  to  develop  them  and  exnand 
them:  to  the  extent  they  •are  not  successful. 
I  hope  we  have  the  courage  to  .sav  thev  are 
not  successful  and  stop  ihem.  But.  for  ex- 
amnie.  take  the — 

Mr.  Hekman.  Let  me  break  in  right  here. 
Mr.  Rumsfeld,  for  Just  a  moment  We  will 
Interrupt  at  this  point,  and  we  ^'V.l  be  back 
to  you  in  a  moment. 

•  »  •  *  « 

Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Rumsfeld.  I  Interrunted 
you  in  mid-stream.  I  aoologlze  for  that.  I 
would  like  you  to  go  on.  I  would  also  like,  if 
you  will,  for  you  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
legal  services  under  OEO. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  Yes,  Indeed.  My  thought  was 
this,  that  we  have  an  agency  that  Is  very 
little  understood.  What  it  is,  essemially.  is  49 
health  centers,  neighborhood  health  centers 
that  are  providing  the  delivery  of  health 
services  In  a  very  different  way;  family  plan- 
nine  services  across  the  country:  migrants. 
Indian  activities,  community  action  agencies, 
and  also  some  1.850  legal  services  lawyers,  a 
worthy  legal  services  program,  for  example,  to 
be  placed  under  a  state  plan  approach.  I 
think  It  is  likely  that  we  would  have  great 
portions  of  this  country  where  the  poor  would 
not  have  access  to  the  legal  system,  the  kind 
of  accc'^s  that  the  support  and  counsel  that 
legal  services  lawyers  provide.  And  I  believe 
that  It  Is  providing  the  poor  of  this  country 
access  to  the  legal  system,  is  exceedingly 
Important;  certainly  is  the  most  legal,  the 
most  reasonable,  the  most  peaceful  way  to 
redress  grievances  In  this  society  that  exists. 

Mr.  Herman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  said  that  these  amendments,  putting 
it  under  state  control  and  so  forth,  would 
make  administering  of  the  program  an  ab- 
solute nightmare.  If  these  amendments,  the 
Qule  and  Green  amendments,  pass,  will  you 
stay  on  as  Director  of  OEO? 


Mr.  Rumsfeld.  Well,  I  would  think  that  we 
have  got  the  conference,  we  have  got  the 
House  action  before  us,  we  have  got  the 
House-Senate  conference,  I  cant  believe  the 
Senate  would  be  agreeable  to  some  of  these 
changes — for  example,  with  respect  to  the 
VISTA  Program,  The  effect  of  these  amend- 
ments, as  I  understand  It — and  I  must  say. 
It  Is  difficult  to  speak  precisely  about  the 
substitute,  because  it  has  only  been  very 
recently  made  available,  there  have  been  no 
hearings  on  it;  there  has  not  been  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it  In  complete  depth — but 
the  effect  on  the  VISTA  Program  would 
amount  to  abolishing  it,  for  example.  There 
are  6.000  VISTA  volunteers  around  the  coun- 
try. If  it  were  operated  on  a  state  plan,  that 
would  mean  you  would  have  about  120  per 
state.  Well,  there  is  obviously  no  state  that 
could  conduct  national  recruiting  for  VISTA 
or  national  training.  It  would  be  a  very 
different  operation. 

Mr.  Herman.  Well,  on  a  hypothetical  basis. 
If  this  should  come  about,  how  do  you  feel 
about  staying  on? 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  I  would  think  that  what 
would  be  done,  if  something  like  this  were 
ptissed  and  approved  when  finally  finished 
through  the  Congress.  If  it  proved  to  be  Im- 
possible to  administer,  that  the  next  course 
of  action  would  be  to  come  up  in  January 
with  legislation  that  would  correct  the  de- 
fects, because  certainly  that  Is  the  way  our 
system  works  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislative  Branch. 

Mr.  Schoumacher.  I  cannot,  after  reading 
the  Hill  testimony  back  in  June  and  the  de- 
bate recently  on  the  floor,  understand  why 
you  feel  that  the  provisions  of  the  substitute 
are  as  destructive  as  you  seem  to  think.  Ac- 
cording to  their  sponsors,  it  Is  now  In  the  law 
that  a  state  can  declare  itself  the  commu- 
nity action  agency  and  take  over  the  program, 
with  the  escape  valve  that  local  communi- 
ties can  opt  out,  that  that  Isn't  really 
changed,  and  they  say  that  there  are  six 
separate  controls  under  their  substitute  that 
you  would  have  over  the  program  which,  if 
you  were  dissatisfied  with  the  state  pro- 
gram, you  could  either  close  it  down  or  you 
could  still  take  it  over  and  administer  It  di- 
rectly from  Washington.  It  is  really  as  de- 
structive as  you're  saying? 

Mr,  Rumsfeld.  Well,  of  course,  what  I  have 
said  is  that  insofar  as  I  am  able  to  assess 
the  substitute  at  this  point,  I  feel  It  would 
be  very  undesirable.  The  President  made  a 
speech  called  "new  federalism,"  and  he  talked 
about  four  things.  He  talked  about  the  new 
family  assistance  program,  which  would  re- 
vamp the  welfare  system.  He  talked  about 
manpower  training.  He  talked  about  rev- 
enue sharing,  and  he  talked  about  the  reor- 
ganization and  the  new  charter  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  two  of 
those  Instances,  revenue  sharing  and  man- 
power, he  said  that  we  want  to  have  shared 
responsibility  with  the  states,  and  we're 
going  to  move  the  responsibility  toward  the 
state  In  those  instances.  In  the  other  two. 
in  the  family  assistance  system  and  In  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  he  said  that 
there  is  an  Important  federal  role.  For  exam- 
ple. In  family  assistance,  he  said  there  is 
going  to  be  a  national  minimum,  and  he  said 
that  the  federal  government  would  assume 
a  greater  part  of  the  role  of  financing  the 
welfare  programs.  And,  with  respect  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  he  said  some- 
thing essentially  the  same.  He  said  there  is 
a  need  In  this  country  for*an  office,  a  federal 
office,  that  has  as  Us  role  the  development  of 
better  ways  of  delivering  services  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  better  ways  of  Improv- 
ing economic  opportunity,  better  ways  of 
helping  Individuals  improve  their  capabili- 
ties to  take  advantage  of  economic  oppor- 
tunities. There  Is  nothing  ■wrong  In  the 
world  with  having  the  states  Involved  in 
many  of  these  programs,  and  they  are  in  the 
manpower  program,  and  a  variety  of  others. 
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My  point  la  that  I  don't  think  It  1b  healthy 
for  a  society  to  take  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  society  and  put  them  into  the  s&me  mold, 
and  thla  Is.  in  effect,  what  this  approach 
would  3eem  to  me  to  do  Therefore.  I  must 
concede  there  are  parts  of  that  substitute 
that  are  perfectly  acceptable  We  are  al- 
ready doln^  administratively  some  of  the 
things  that  are  In  that  stibstltute 

Mr  ScHOUMACHER  Well  Mr  Rumsfeld 
aren't  you  also  concerned,  as  some  members 
of  the  ConKresa  swe.  abovit  this  so-called 
"poverty  industry"  that  has  ijrown  up^ 
3ome  of  these  :hint?s  seem  'o  be  almost  the 
cries  of  pain  of  bureavicracy  rather  than  of 
an  agency  that  Just  wants  freedom  to  In- 
novate and  make  test  prosp-ams 

Mr  Rtmsfeld  Well.  I  am  concerned  and 
I  have  !ndlcate<i  publlclv  my  concern  about 
this  problem  I  Indicated,  as  a  member  of 
the  Space  Committee,  when  I  .saw  wha'  was 
happening?  !n  the  space  Held  I  discussed  it. 
when  I  was  in  the  Coni?ress.  concernlnj?  the 
defense  Industry  And  It  Is  Inevitable  It 
happens  And  It  Is  something  that  >iur  society 
has  'o  be  verv  alert  to  avoid,  'o  fhe  e.rtent 
that  we  are  able  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  there  are  ;»  limited  number  of  people 
in  ihls  country  who  have  experience  in 
space.  wt\a.tiave  experience  in  activities  the 
nature  if  which  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
pcjrtunlty  is  Involved  In  I  have  been  <it- 
temptlng  to  Improve  the  .situation,  to  rewrite 
The  ifuldellnes.  and  I  think  we  have  done  a 
verv  effective  Job 

Mr  Nolan  On  Mav  26  when  you  were 
sworn  in  at  the  White  House.  Mr  Nixon  said 
that  your  ftrst  role  would  be  is  .m  itsslstant 
to  him  In  regards  to  the  problems  'if  poor 
people  and  only  secondarily  as  Director  of 
OEO  and  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Yet. 
If  vou  were  a  p<x>r  person  in  the  ghetto 
.somewhere  vou  would  look  at  the  television 
and  vou  would  see  Gerrv  Pord  oomlni?  out  of 
the  White  House  bneftni?  every  week  and 
talking  one  way  .ind  why  should  he  believe 
you''  I  am  asklni?  particularly  In  light  of  'he 
fact  that  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  New  York 
read  ;it  every  mass  In  New  York  .State  today 
a  let-.er  -alklni;  abotit  the  growing  bitterness 
and  resentment  towards  the  poor,  which  they 
said  was  caused  by  some  of  this  legislation. 
So  why  should  any  poor  pers<n  believe  you. 
when  so  many  other  figures  aj-e  talking  an- 
other way  ' 

Mr  RuMsrixD  Well.  I  guess  the — I  don't 
know  'he  letter  you  .ire  referring  to.  the 
growing  bitterness  of  the  poor  ^ir  toward  the 
poor  ^ 

Mr    Nolan     Bitterness  and   resentment   of 
their  presence  among  us  is  the  way  the  let- 
ter reads 

Mr  RfMsrELD  Because  It  is  a  comment  on 
the  fact  that  society  today 

Mr  N'lUN  Rei-ent  legislation  that  has 
increased  the  hiirdshlp  of  many  poor  peo- 
ple. thi.s  is  both  on  the  state  level — and 
New  York  is  regarded  as  a  more  liberal  state 
th.in  others 

Mr  Rumsfeld  Well.  I  don't  know  If  you 
are  referring  to  state  or  federal  legislation, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  in  the 
nine  months  this  lidmlnlstratlon  has  been 
in  office,  It  h.is  put  forward  a  host  of  pro- 
|x>sais  that  are  still  pending  before  the 
Congress  ixjncernlng  the  welfare  system, 
food  and  hunger  manpower  training,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  I  think 
that  It  is  regrettable  that  the  Congress  has 
not  acted  on  this  legislation 

Mr  Nolan.  Yet  they  are  about  to  cripple 
the 

Mr  RfMSFELD.  The  cold  hard  fact  is  that 
this  is  December  The  fiscal  year  started 
ftve  and  a  half  months  ago  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  still  doesn't  have  Its 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  that  began  ftve 
and  a  half  months  ago  This  is  no  way  to 
run  a  government  Now.  we  have  passed, 
I  think,  four  appropriation  bills  In  the  Con- 
gress   thus    far     This    means    that    not    only 


can  you  not  plan  b%t  It  Is  half  through 
the  fiscal  year  before  you  even  know  what 
you  win  be  getting 

Mr  Herman  But  Mr  Rumsfeld,  wasn't 
it  the  supporters  of  OEO  that  in  fact,  de- 
layed this  pro<;ram  to  this  point''  That  is. 
that  they  were  looking  for  votes  Thev  didn't 
have  votes  until  now  Now  at  the  very  end 
of  the  session  they  have  tried  to  push  this 
through,  and  they  have  been  blocked  It  hap- 
pens  all    the   time   on    the    Hill 

Mr  RrMsnrt.D  Well,  it  shouldn't  happen, 
and  I  don't  know  that  what  you  :ire  say- 
ing Is  exactlv  correct  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  It  has  happened  with  a  whole 
list  of  pieces  of  legislation  that  are  still 
before  the  Congress,  that  have  not  been 
acted  on 

Mr  Herman  Well,  on  poverty,  let  me  take 
you  beyond  '"ongre-ss  I  don't  think  It  Is 
fair  always  to  belabor  Congress  as  the  vil- 
lain Do  you  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple really  are  willing  to  Mipport  a  massive 
effort  to  help  the  poor''  For  fxample  at  the 
recent  White  House  Conference  on  Hunger, 
the  resolution  was  passed  to  seek  $6  500  a 
year  minimum  for  a  pcKir  famllv  of  fcur 
Now.  the  calculations  I've  seen  mean  that 
this  would  amount  to  anywhere  from  $70 
to  JlOO  billion  a  vear.  Now.  do  you  think 
the  American  taxpayer,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Congress,  do  you  think  the  American 
medlumly-wealthy  the  American  taxpayer 
is  willing   to  .support   this  kind   of  Increase? 

Mr    RVMSFTLO    Us 

Mr  Herman  Us.  you.  me.  everybody,  peo- 
ple who  own  television  sets — the  American 
taxpayer  Is  willing  to  stipport.  whether  Con- 
gress will  or  not.  that  much  of  ,in  increase'' 

Mr.  RuMSFTLD.  Well,  of  course,  that  Isn't 
the  recommendation  that  the  President  has 
made.  'iTie  President  has  made  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  family  assistance  s-yslem 
to  Increase  the  coverage  to  a  vast  number 
of  individuals. 

Mr    Herman    I   understand,  sir.  but 

Mr  Ri'MSFELD  And  my  point ^I  have  a 
lot  of  confidence  In  the  American  people.  I 
really  do  I  think  that,  when  a  subject  is 
intelligently  discussed  and  they  understand 
It  -  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
not  tor  the  poor  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity is  tor  this  country,  iind  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  -u-e  able  to  do  a  good  Job  <n 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  poor,  we 
have  made  this  a  better  society  And  we 
can't  have  a  country  where  there  Is  a  sepa- 
ration, a  division  between  people,  and  people 
feel   separated   from   society 

Mr  Herman  And  \et  the  relief  rolls 
climbed  10  fwrcent  in  the  last  year. 

Mr  Rumsfeld  .And  this,  of  course.  Is  testi- 
mony to  the  present  welfare  system,  which 
is  clearly  a  dlsiister.  Everyone  agrees  with 
this,  and  this  Is  why  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  said,  i  am  not  going  to  walk 
one  more  step  down  that  road  "  This  is  the 
reason  he  has  put  before  the  Congress  a  very 
new  and  exciting  and  very  bold  program  to 
completely  revamp  the  pre.sent  system 

Mr  Nolan  Your  own  budget  prepara- 
tions—  now,  you  have  to  prt-pare  a  budget 
that  involves  the  community  action  pro- 
gram, legal  services,  ■VIST.\  and  the  rest,  is 
that  going  to  be  con^lder.ibiy  higher  or  at 
the   same    level    as   last   year,   or — 

Mr  Rumsfeld  Well,  of  course,  we  are  op- 
erating in  the  blind  The  fiscal  year  Is  half 
over  We  have  .ilready  started  the  '71  budget 
cycle,  as  President  Nixon  recently  Indicated 
It  may  be  that  the  .idminisiratlon  will  not 
be  able  to  come  forward  with  the  '71  budget 
because  we  don  t  have  the  vaguest  Idea  from 
the  Congre&s  what  were  going  to  be  oper- 
ating on  durln^  the  year  that  is  now  half 
over. 

Mr  Nolan  Well,  you  must  have  some 
guidance  from  people  In  the  White  House 
and  the  Budget  Bureau 

.Mr     Rumsfeld     .\i.    I    .->ay.    we    are    going 


through  the  Budget  Bureau  process  rU'ht 
now,  and  we  have  requested  an  lncrea.se 

Mr.  Nolan  Are  they  optimistic,  generous^ 
How  do  you     — 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  Well.  I  think  It  Is  rather 
clear,  that  It  Is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  bti;:cl 
a  budget  for  a  year  to  follow  on  when  v  u 
have  not  really  been  given  any  Idea  of  wb.at 
you  are  going  to  be  .ible  to  have  during  the 
preceding  year  In  Just  developing  a  budi;et 
proposal    ;t  is  practically  impossible  to  do  it 

Mr.  Schoumacher  With  the  minute  or  .^o 
that  we  have  :eft.  could  you  put  on  y"!ir 
presidential  counsel  hat  again  and  tel!  ;s 
■*hat  Is  the  problem  of  getting  .i  new  dral- 
director'  Do  we  have  one  yet'  And  !:ave 
{jeople   turned   it   down''   What   is   going  un' 

Mr  Rumsfeld  Well,  it  Is  not  an  area 
that  I  have  been  i>ersonaIly  directly  involved 
m  I  win  say  that,  from  my  experience  in 
Congress,  having  worked  to  try  and  bring 
about  changes  In  the  draft  .system.  I  am  Ois- 
appointed  that  the  Congress  has  not  mo\ed 
further  along  the  line  that  the  President 
has  proposed  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been 
able  to  make  some  changes  I  would  guess 
that  there  would  be  a  decision  on  a  new  til- 
rector  of  the  Selective  Service  In  a  very  re.i- 
sonable  period  of  time 

Mr  Nolan  You're  still  for  the  volunteer 
army,  despite  the  huge  costs? 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  I  am.  indeed,  and  the  rest 
would  not  be  huge.  The  money  difference  -.i 
what  we  are  presently  taxing  people  by  their 
service  In  the  military.  I  think  that  this 
c-ountry  Is  perfectly  capable  of  paying  peo- 
ple what  they  would  be  able  to  make  In  "ne 
civilian  competitive  manpower  market  :.t 
military  service. 

Mr  Herman  TTiank  you  very  much.  Mr 
Rumsfeld,  for  being  with  us  here  today  .  n 
Face  the  Nation  We  will  have  a  word  about 
next  week's  guest  m  a  moment 

.■\NNouNCER  Today,  on  "Face  the  Nation." 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
purtunltv.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  was  inter- 
viewed by  CBS  News  Correspondent  Da. :d 
Schoumacher.  Martin  Nolan,  of  the  W.i.-h- 
Ington  Bureau  of  the  Boston  Globe,  and  CBS 
News  Correspondent  George  Herman, 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
walked  rhroueh  tl-.e  teller  line  m  tl.e 
Committee  of  the  Whole  in  favor  of  State 
participatiDii  m  antipoverty  proRrari:>  I 
have  no  apoloKv  because  m.v  philosoiii.v 
has  alway.s  been  in  support  of  State? 
rights.  I  did  not  act  in  haste  or  without  a 
study  of  our  situation  in  the  State  of 
Mi.'-soun.  I  consulted  with  some  of  ur 
Slate  officials  and  with,  the  Ooverno:  of 
our  State.  It  was  thtir  conclusion  ;:ie 
poverty  program  'vvould  i^e  improved  uv 
i-'reater  State  participation. 

While  I  agreed  there  may  be  some  :r:> 
provement  achieved  through  State  de- 
veloped programs  I  doubt  that  e\'en  sucr, 
steps  can  result  in  enough  improvement 
soon  enough  as  to  make  this  program  ac- 
ceptable by  the  majority  of  my  constitu- 
ents 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  it  may  be 
heretic  to  criticize  the  .so-called  war  o.n 
poverty.  The  reason  is  there  are  count- 
le.s.s  ortianizations  and  individuals  w!io 
feel  an  honest  compassion  for  the  phslu 
of  the  poor  m  this  country.  I  share  il.at 
compassion  But  I  also  have  a  responsi- 
bility and  obligation  to  see  that  the  tax 
monev  of  our  constituents  is  expended  ;n 
ways  that  promise  reasonable  returr.s 
from  every  expenditure.  The  facts  aie 
that  due  to  the  high  ratio  of  cost  in  rela- 
tion to  benefits  there  is  very  little  to 
recommend  OEO  as  a  vehicle  through 
which  want  can  be  eliminated  in  this 
country. 
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Of  course,  I  am  not  against  the  poor. 
I  am  against  money  supposedly  directed 
to  the  poor  never  reaching  the  poor.  I 
am  against  high  administrative  costs 
which  eats  up  all  the  money  before  it 
gets  to  the  poor,  I  suppose  that  is  why  I 
was  in  favor  of  further  State  participa- 
tion because  I  believed  money  spent  by 
the  States  would  do  the  most  good. 

Time  will  not  allow  enumeration  of 
but  a  few  of  the  cases  of  mishandling  of 
funds  under  the  banner  of  fighting  pov- 
erty. Yet  everyone  knows  there  have  been 
a  countless  number  of  instances  of  per- 
sonal enrichment  of  various  individuals 
connected  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Only  today  the  Washington 
Post  reports  the  indictment  of  a  minister 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  a  charge  of  embez- 
zlmg  commtmity  action  program  funds. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  news  report.  It 
just  happened  to  be  one  that  appeared  in 
the  paper  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  I  to  support  H.R. 
12321,  the  people  in  my  district  would 
know  that  I  support  the  antics  of  Pride, 
Inc.,  here  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  its 
director,  Marion  Barry.  These  stories 
have  gone  out  over  the  wire  services  from 
coast  to  coast.  My  people  know  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  in  Chicago  have 
been  subsidized  by  so-called  poverty 
funds. 

Recently,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Carter  i  reports  that 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  revealed 
that  in  one  poverty  program  cond'ucted  in 
his  State,  involvins  SI. 100, 000,  only  $295,- 
000,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  total, 
pctuaMy  went  in  direct  benefits  to  the 
poor.  .^11  the  remainder  was  for  admin- 
istrative expenses,  which  included  about 
SI 00,000  travel  expenses.  This  same  kind 
of  .situation  has  been  duplicated  over  and 
over  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  former  years  one  of  the  foremost 
reasons  I  have  opposed  the  poverty  pro- 
gram was  because  of  the  imbalance  or 
inequitable  distribution  of  funding  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas.  That  im- 
balance still  exists.  Poverty  is  just  as 
real  in  rural  America  as  it  is  in  urban 
.■\merica.  But  the  heavy  funding  goes  to 
the  urban  areas.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
program  argue  this  is  necessary  to  cool  off 
racial  motivated  violence.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  convinced  that  in  some  of  the 
eastern  cities  the  funding  provided  by 
OEO  has  actually  contributed  to  finance 
unrest  and  increased  racial  disturbances. 

As  in  form,er  years,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  there  are  a  few  oases  in  the  OEO 
desert  of  poor  management  and  malad- 
ministration. Once  again,  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment and  praise  the  work  of  the  re- 
gional office  of  OEO  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  its  line  director,  Don  Thomason,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  his  excellent  staff. 
Whenever  I  have  complaints  about  the 
operation  of  .some  of  the  projects  in  our 
congressional  district,  he  always  provides 
a  prompt  and  complete  report.  Because 
of  the  so-called  "city  hall"  amendment 
he  cannot  always  right  the  wrongs  com- 
plained about,  but  he  has  offered  sug- 
pestions  which  reduce  the  repetition  of 
complaints  that  reach  our  oflftce. 

Yes  there  are  some  good  things  going 
on  within  the  overall  poverty  program. 


Let  me  take  the  time  to  mention  a  most 
pleasant  experience  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, November  1,  when  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  Sac-Osage  Craft  Center  in 
Osceola,  Mo.,  in  our  district.  This  proj- 
ect fimded  by  the  West  Central  Missouri 
Rural  Development  Corp.,  operating 
imder  a  very  small  appropriation  in  a 
distinctly  rural  area  is  a  place  where  our 
older  people  are  given  a  chance  to  create 
or  produce  handicraft  objects.  They  pro- 
duce wood  carvings,  make  quilts  and  rugs. 
They  refinish  antique  furniture  and  re- 
upholster  furniture.  All  of  these  items 
are  offered  for  sale  in  the  craft  center 
to  provide  added  income  for  the  senior 
citizens  of  the  area  who  participate  in 
this  center.  It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  Mr.  Charles  Braith- 
wait,  the  director  and  his  small  staff  that 
have  proceeded  on  a  low  budget  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
county.  If  there  were  more  instances  of 
this  sort  of  good  administration  OEO 
would  not  reap  such  widespread  criti- 
cism, but  would  merit  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
spoke  earlier  today  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  Quie-Green  substitute  to 
the  committee  bill.  I  can  add  little  now 
to  what  I  said  then  about  the  merits, 
other  than  to  express  my  amazement 
that  if  the  substitute  would  be  such  an 
improvement  every  one  seems  to  want 
his  pet  program  exempted  from  its  pro- 
visions. 

I  also  want  to  remind  my  colleagues, 
especially  my  Republican  colleagues,  of 
something  that  keeps  i-unning  through 
my  mind  as  I  listen  to  the  oratory  today. 

One  of  America's  hardest  working, 
most  capable,  and  most  promising  pub- 
lic servants  is  the  new  Director  of  the 
OEO.  He  was  elected  repeatedly  to  this 
House  by  overwhelming  majorities,  and 
came  to  be  respected  as  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  most  dedicated  men  to  serve  here 
during  this  decade. 

Furthermore,  he  is  a  Republican.  So 
is  the  President  who  appointed  him  and 
conferred  Cabinet  status  on  him,  and 
who  now  urges  suoport  for  him. 

I  know  no  one  who  knows  Don  Rums- 
feld who  does  not  admire  his  integrity 
and  his  dedication  to  the  democratic 
process  and  to  America. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  much  of  this 
discussion  baffles  me.  Is  Don  Rumsfeld 
the  arrogant  "bureaucrat"  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  says  he  would  not  accept 
dictation  from?  Or  was  that  a  refer- 
ence to  the  President?  Is  it  the  conten- 
tion of  those  who  are  pressing  this  substi- 
tute proposal  that  Don  Rumsfeld  is  inca- 
pable of  administering  the  antipoverty 
program?  If  that  is  the  case,  was  the 
President  misguided  to  appoint  him?  Or 
is  the  contention  that  when  you  appoint 
a  capable  administrator  the  best  way  to 
use  him  is  to  make  sure  he  has  as  little 
as  possible  to  administer? 

Lest  anyone  be  in  any  doubt  about 
what  the  Director  of  the  OEO  feels  about 
the  vote  that  is  approaching,  I  am  now 
going  to  read  a  statement  from  him 
dated  December  12,  1969,  that  is  explicit 
and  eloquent  about  the  question  now 
facing  us. 


Statement  of  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Dikectob, 
Oppice  op  Economic  Opportunity,  Decem- 
ber  12,   1969 

Since  assuming  the  reBponsiblhties  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
several  months  ago,  I  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  President's  request 
for  an  extension  of  the  Act  and  opposition  to 
a  state  plan  approach.  That  was  my  best 
Judgment.  It  remains  my  best  Judgment. 

I  appreciate  the  Intensive  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  many  friends  of  the  agency 
to  ameliorate  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  substitute  bill.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  end  result  of  that  effort  has 
fallen  short  of  what  is  necessary  for  an  effec- 
tive program. 

While  several  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  substitute  bill,  the  fact  remains,  by  the 
testimony  of  the  principal  author,  that  they 
do  "not  change  the  substance  of  the  substi- 
tute." I  agree  with  that  assessment.  For  that 
reason  it  remains  my  hope  that  the  substi- 
tute bill  will  be  defeated. 

The  Administration  has  set  forth  its  rec- 
ommendation. The  Senate  has  supported 
that  position  by  a  vote  of  72  to  3.  In  the 
event  the  House  adopts  a  different  position. 
It  is  my  hope  and  that  of  the  President  that 
the  final  legislation  will  meet  the  require- 
ments for  an  effective  national  effort  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

I  believe  that  this  Nation  is  "wise  enough 
and  big  enough  to  recognize  that  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
urgent  problems  which  face  society — for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  non-poor  alike — 
and  get  on  with  the  task. 

general  leave 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  and  who  have 
not  liad  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  this 
legislation,  may  be  permitted  to  insert 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Ayres)  ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr,  Ayres  and 
Mr.  Perkins, 

The  Committee  di'vided.  and  the  tel- 
lers reported  that  there  were — ayes  167, 
noes  183. 

So  the  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE    I — EXTENSION    OF 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 

programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 

Act  of  1964  for  which  there  .ire  no  separate 

authorizations  of  appropriations  in 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of 
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the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  If  he  In- 
tends to  close  off  debate  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments? 

Mr  PERKINS  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  we  want  to  close  this 
thing  out  tonight. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue to  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows' 
such  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approprtated  »1  563.000,000  for  the  fl*cal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  such  amount  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971 

S«c  103  Sections  161,  345.  331,  408.  615, 
and  835  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  -IseT' 
and  by  maer'Ann  In  lieu  there  crt|f'1969"  Sec- 
tion 533  of  such  Act  la  amended  by  strtk- 
lni<  out  'June  30,  1988,  and  the  two  guc- 
ceedlHi?  fiscal  years"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  June  30  1969.  and  the  three  suc- 
ceeding flscal  years" 
TITLE  II  SPECIAL  WORK  AND  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Sec  aor  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity'Act  b?  1964  18  amended  redesignating 
part  E  as  part  P,  by  renumbering  section  161 
I  as  amended  by  section  103  of  this  Act)  as 
section  171.  and  by  inserting  after  part  D  the 
following  new  part: 

Part  E — opicial  Work  and  Career 

DSVTLOPMENT    PHOCRAMS 
"3TATTMINT   OF   PVRPOSE 

"Ssc  161  The  Coni<resa  flnds  that  the 
•Operation  Mainstream'  proRram  aimed  prl- 
niarllv  at  :he  cnronicaUy  tmemployed  and 
the  New  Careers  prot^am  providing  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed  and  lo^'-income  persons 
leading  to  broader  career  opportunities  are 
uniquelv  etiective  that.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding persons  asslsr^ed  wi'h  Jobe.  the  key  to 
their  economic  independence,  these  pro- 
jjjrains  ire  yt  advantajce  to  the  community  at 
itwge  In  that  they  are  directed  at  commu- 
nity beautlflcatlon  and  betterment  and  the 
Improvement  of  health,  education,  welfare, 
public  safety  and  other  public  services;  and 
that,  while  these  programs  are  Important  and 
necessary  components  'if  comprehensive  work 
and  training  programs,  there  is  a  need  to 
encourage  imskglnatlve  and  Innovative  use  of 
these  progTEims.  to  enlarge  the  authority  to 
operate  them,  and  to  Increase  the  reeources 
available  for  them. 

"SPBCUL    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  162.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  igenctes  to  stimulate  and 
support  efforts  to  provide  the  unemployed 
wl'h  jobs  .ind  'he  low-income  worker  with 
greTer  career  i-pportunlty  Pro^^im^;  .in- 
thorized  under  this  section  shall  IncliKle  the 
following 

"ill  A  special  program  to  be  known  iis 
'Mainstream'  which  involves  work  activities 
directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chronically 
unemployed  poor  w.*io  have  poi.:r  employment 
prospect-s  ,inil  are  unable,  because  of  age, 
physical  condition,  obsolete  or  inadequate 
skills,  declining  economic  conditions,  other 
causes  of  a  lack  of  employment  opportunity, 
or  otherwise  to  secure  appropriate  employ- 
ment or  training  assistance  under  other  pro 
gr.^ms.  and  which  in  addition  to  other  serv- 
ices provided,  will  enable  s-.ich  persons  to 
participate  In  projects  for  the  betterment  or 
beautlflcatlon  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  pngram.  Including  without 
limitation  activities  which  will  contribute  to 
the  management,  conservation,  or  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks. 
highways,  and  other  lands,  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  housing,  the  improvement  of  public 


facilities,  and  the  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  health,  education,  day  care,  and  rec- 
reation services; 

••i3i  A  special  profp-am  to  be  known  aa 
New  Careers'  which  will  provide  unem- 
ployed or  low-income  persorvs  with  Jobs  lead- 
ing to  career  opportumtles,  including  new 
types  of  careers.  In  programs  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  physical,  siM-lal,  economic,  or  cul- 
tural conditions  of  the  community  or  area 
served  In  fields  of  public  service.  Including? 
without  limitation  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, recreation,  day  care,  neighborhood  re- 
development and  public  safety,  which  pro- 
vide maximum  prospects  for  on-the-job 
training  promotion,  and  advancement  and 
continued  employment  without  Federal  .\s- 
slstance  whlrh  give  promise  f^f  contributing 
to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
structuring  jobs  and  new  methods  of  pro- 
viding 'Ob  ladder  opportunities,  and  which 
provide  opportunities  for  further  occupa- 
tional training  to  facilitate  career  advance- 
ment 

"ibl  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  other  assistance  to  insure 
the  provlsum  of  supportive  and  follow-up 
services  to  supplement  proijrams  under  this 
parr  Inchidlng  health  services,  counseling, 
day  i-are  for  children  transportation  assist- 
ance, and  other  special  services  necessary-  to 
assist  Individuals  to  .achieve  success  In  these 
progpams  and  In  employment 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    RICtJl-ATIONS 

•Sec  163  The  Director  shall  preecrlbe  reg- 
ul.atlons  to  .issure  that  programs  under  this 
part  have  adequate  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  person- 
nel standards,  education  procedures,  avail- 
ability of  m-serviee  training  and  technical 
assistance  programs,  and  other  policies  as 
may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  effective 
use  of  funds 

"SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

Se'  164  I  a)  The  Director  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  .isslstance  for  ,uiy  profjram 
under  ".his  part  unless  he  determines.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  .as  he  may 
pre.scrlbe.  that — 

"111  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  partlee.  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  .iny  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  tor  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship: 

"I  "2 1  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  resuU  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

■■i3i  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  In 
work-tralnlpg  and  education,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment,  will  be  appropri- 
ate .and  reasonable  in  the  llRht  of  such  fac- 
tors as  the  type  of  work,  geiigraphlcal  region, 
and   proficiency  of  the   participant;    and 

••i4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  and  upward  mobility  of 
Indlvldvial  participants, 

"'ibi  For  programs  which  provide  work 
and  training  related  to  physical  Improve- 
ments, preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
Improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
u.sed  by  low-incrime  persons  and  families  or 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to  amen- 
ities or  facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  CLincentratlons  or  proportions 
of   low-income   persons  and  families. 

"(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  ma.xlmum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational 
advancement 

id)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  provide 
for  ma.xlmum  feasible  use  of  resources  under 
other  Federal  programs  for  work  and  train- 
ing and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 


"PBOCEAM    PARTICIPANTS 

"Sec.  165.  la)  Participant*  in  programs 
under  this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons.  The  Director.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, shall  establish  criteria  for  low  income, 
taking  Into  consideration  family  size,  urban- 
rural  and  farm-nonfaim  differences,  and 
other  relevant  factor*.  Any  Individual  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  from  a  low-Income  family 
If  the  family  receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

"'(b)  Participants  must  be  p>ermanent  res- 
idents of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Tnist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(c)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed  Fed- 
eral employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employment    benefits. 

"EQUtTABLE    DISTRlBtrnON    OF    ASSISTANCE 

"Sbc,  166.  The  Director  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable 
distribution  of  assistance  among  the  State.s. 
In  developing  those  criteria,  he  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  relevant  factors,  the 
ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
family  Income  levels.  Of  the  sums  appro- 
priated or  allocated  for  any  flscal  year  for 
programs  authorized  under  this  part  nut 
more  than  12'-.;  per  centum  shall  be  used 
within  any  one  State 

"■LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  167  Programs  assisted  under  fh;^ 
part  shall  be  subject  to  the  provision  if 
section   131  of  this  Act. 

■'AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec,  168,  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  this  part,  there  are  herpbv 
authorized    to    be    appropriated    8110,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  ai.d 
such   amount   as    may   be   necessary   for   'he 
li'^al  year  ending  June  30,  1971." 
TITLE       III— SPECIAL       COMPREHENSIVE 
PRESCHOOL      PROGRAMS      AND      PRO- 
GRAMS    PROVIDING     FOR     INTENSIVE 
FOLLOW    THROUGH     EDUCATION    FOR 
PRIMARY     SCHOOL     CHILDREN 
Sec    301     (ai    The   Economic   Opportunuv 
Act    of    1964    IS   amended   by   adding   at    the 
end  thereof  the  following 

■TITLE  IX— SPECIAL  COMPREHENSIVE 
PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS PROVIDING  FOR  INTENStVE 
FOLLOW  THROUGH  EDUCATION  FOR 
PRIMARY      SCHOOL   CHILDREN 

"FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSE 

■Sec,  £-01.  The  Congress  flnds  that  children 
participating  In  Head  Start  projects  .in  1 
other  preschool  programs  are  afforded  ,in  ;:■.- 
cre.ised  opportunity  for  learning  and  healthy 
maturation,  that  more  effective  and  maxl- 
iiuim  benefits  .tccrue  to  children  participat- 
ing in  preFchool  programs  when  speciil 
educallotial  progr.ams  are  provided  for  -vie:: 
children  In  the  early  primary  grades  imme- 
diately following  their  preschool  partlcipii- 
tlon.  and  that  preschool  and  special  ediii  - 
tlonal  programs  and  services  provided  in  '.i.e 
early  primary  school  years  afford  chikin  ii 
wuli  culturally  deprived,  educationally  lac!-:- 
ing.  or  economically  distressed  fami.y 
background  an  essential  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
mainstream  activities  of  American  life  !t  ;; 
the  purpose  of  Congress  in  this  title  to  afford 
broad  authority  to  the  Director,  either  aciliit; 
directly  or  by  delegation  pursuant  to  'he 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  this  Act,  to  broader, 
the  opportunities  of  the  children  described 
in  this  paragraph  for  preschool  and  early  pri- 
mary education,  including  provisions  for  p,i- 
rental  and  home  Involvement,  utilizing  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  existing  agen- 
cies and  organizations  and  resources  to  ac- 
complish such  purposes. 
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"Sec.  902.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Director  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  community 
action  agencies,  local  educational  agencies, 
or  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  with  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  community  ac- 
tion agency,  or  to  a  local  educational  agency 
or  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  In  an 
area  where  there  Is  no  conununlty  action 
agency.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams under  this  title,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  >678,000.000  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
iuch  amount  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 

"'ALLOTMENT    OF    FUNDS;     LIMITATIONS    ON 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  903.  The  sums  which  are  appropriated 
or  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title  shall  be  alloted  pursuant  to 
section  225  of  this  Act  and  such  sums  and 
project  assistance  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  that  section. 

"TJSES    of   rtJNDS 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  Grants  made  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  be  used  for  (1 )  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  by  sections 
222(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Act  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
.\ct  Amendments  of  1969.  and  known  as 
Project  He«id  Start'  and  'Follow  Through", 
where  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  (2)  planning  for  ajid  taking  slieps 
'.eadlng  to  the  development  of  early  chlld- 
liood  programs  for  the  benefit  of  children 
with  culturally  deprived,  educationally  lack- 
ing or  economically  dlstxessed  family  back- 
B;rounds.  Including  aipproprlate  arrange- 
ments with  educational  agencies  for  special 
educational  programs  and  services  for  the 
further  Intenslfled  provision  of  educational 
opportunities  for  such  children  during  the 
early  years  of  compulsory  school  attendance, 
1 3)  the  provision  within  such  pkrograms  of 
i^uch  comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  so- 
cial, and  other  services  as  the  Director  flnds 
w\\\  assist  such  children  In  gaining  their  full 
potential.  (4)  providing  for  direct  partici- 
pation of  the  parents  of  such  children  In 
the  development,  conduct,  and  overall  pro- 
u-ram  direction  at  the  project  operating  level, 
1  ^ )  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  preschool  and  early  primary 
school  programs  for  the  children  deecrlbed 
in  this  section.  Including  the  leafee  or  rental 
if  necessary  facilities  and  the  acquisition 
of  necessary  equipment  and  supplies  neces- 
s.ary  to  provide  comprehensive  programs  as 
described  In  this  section.  (6)  the  provision 
of  comprehenave  physical  and  mental 
health  services  for  children  needing  such  as- 
sistance In  order  to  profit  from  educational 
programs.  (7)  food  and  nutritional  services, 
including  family  consultative  and  educa- 
tional programs  to  improve  nutrition  In  the 
home.  (8)  special  social  services  to  broaden 
the  educational  environment  In  the  homes 
of  the  homes  of  the  children  participating 
!n  such  programs,  and  (9)  other  Boclal  and 
educational  activities.  Including  summer, 
■weekend,  and  vacation  programs  for  such 
children  which  Me  deemed  by  the  Director 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title." 

Sec.  302.  Section  222(a)    of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs   (1)    and   (2)    thereof. 
TITLE     IV— INTENSIVE     PROGRAMS     TO 
ELIMINATE   HUNGER   AND   MALNUTRI- 
TION 

Sec  401.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  ie©4  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  X— INTENSIVE  PROGRAMS  TO 
ELIMINATE  HUNGER  AND  MALNUTRI- 
TION 

'"statement  of  pitrpose 
•Sec.    1001.  Congress    flnds    that    existing 
programs   aimed   at   providing  surplus  foods 


and  free  meals  to  needy  children  and  fami- 
lies often  are  structured  so  as  to  have  no  or 
little  Impact  on  extremely  economically  dis- 
advantaged children  and  families;  that  to 
reach  the  many  victims  of  such  Impoverished 
circumstances,  existing  programs  must  be 
supplemented  and  broadened  to  produce  ef- 
fective results;  that  supplementary  activities, 
requiring  improved  delivery  services,  in- 
creased family  food  subsidies.  Intensive  fam- 
ily and  child  educational  components,  and 
emergency  family  medical  services,  are  re- 
quired frequently  in  the  homes  of  the  most 
economically  disadvantaged;  and  that  such 
conditions  operate  most  severely  on  the  el- 
derly and  the  very  yovmg.  It  Is  the  purpose  ol 
this  title  to  provide  broad  authority  to  meet 
suoh  needs  expeditiously. 

"AtTTHORTTY  TO  PROVIDE  FOOD   AND  MEDICAL 
SERVICES   AND  SUPPLIES 

"Sec.  1002.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide,  directly  or  by  delegation  of  author- 
ity pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of 
this  Act,  financial  assistance  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  medical  supplies  and  services, 
nutritional  foodstuffs,  and  related  services. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  condi- 
tions of  starvation  or  malnutrition  among 
the  poor.  Such  asslsjtance  may  be  provided  by 
way  of  supplement  <g^uch  other  assistance 
as  may  be  extended  under  the  provisions  of 
other  Federal  programs,  and  may  be  used  to 
extend  and  broaden  such  programs  to  serve 
extremely  economically  disadvantaged  fam- 
ilies with  particular  emphasis  on  the  elderly 
and  the  extremely  young  where  such  services 
are  not  now  provided  and  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  such  laws  for  local  or 
State  administration  or  flnanclal  participa- 
tion. In  extending  such  assistance,  the  Di- 
rector may  make  grants  to  community  action 
aigencies  or  local  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  or  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  The  Director  Is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  the  functions  under 
this  title  through  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  a  manner  that  will  Insure  the 
availability  of  such  foodstuffs,  medical  serv- 
ices and  supplies  through  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  where  feasible,  or  other  agencies 
or  organizations  if  no  such  agency  exists  or 
is  able  to  administer  programs  to  provide 
such  foodstuffs,  medical  services,  and  sup- 
plies to  needy  Individuals  and  faimilies. 

"areas  of  SPECIAL   EMPHASIS 

"Sec.  1003.  The  Director  shall  take  steps  to 
assure  that  programs  under  this  title  shall 
be  designated  to  deal  particularly  with  the 
incidence  at  malnutrition,  hunger  and  seri- 
ous medical  needs  among  persons  in  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  circumstances  who 
are  fifty-flve  yesirs  of  age  and  older  and  young 
children.  In  the  conduct  of  such  programs, 
the  Director  shall  encourage  the  employment 
of  such  elderly  persons  as  regular,  part-time. 
and  short-term  staff  In  programs  designed 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"AtTTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1004.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  this  title,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $92,000,000  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971." 

Sec.  402.  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (5)  thereof. 

TITLE    V— MISCELLANEOUS 

AMENDMENT  OF  RTJRAI.  LOAN   PROGRAM 

Sec.  601.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "such  families,  and"  and  inserting 
"such  families,  or". 

AVAILABILrrT      OF      LEGAL      SERVICES      TO      ARMED 
FORCES     PERSONNEL 

Sec.  502.  Section  222(a)(3)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  Immediate  famUles,  shall  be 
eligible  to  obtain  legal  services  under  such  ' 
programs  In  cases  of  extreme  hardship  (de- 
termined In  accordance  with  regrulatlons  of 
the  Director  issued  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense) .  The  coetB  of  pro- 
viding such  services  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

APPLICABILITT   TO   TRUST   TERRITORY 

Sec.  503.  Section  609(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opjxjrtunlty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  title  II"  and  Inserting  ",  title 
II,  tlUe  ni-A,  and  title  IV". 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew 
my  request.  I  ask  untinimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  every  Member  realizes 
that  we  are  considering  a  very  important 
bill.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  coimtless 
millions  of  human  beings  in  America, 
human  beings  like  ourselves.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  has  defeated  the  sub- 
stitute amendment,  an  action  which  I 
strongly  supported.  I  assume  the  amend- 
ment will  be  the  subject  of  a  motion  to 
recommit.  At  that  time  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  substitute  essentially  turns 
control  of  the  entire  poverty  program 
over  to  the  States  and  thereby  interposes 
another  level  of  government.  This  will 
slow  dowTi  assistance  to  the  poor.  In  so 
doing  the  substitute  attacks  the  basic 
concept  of  the  1964  law  that  local  com- 
munities should  identify  the  causes  of 
poverty  in  their  areas,  as  the  local  peo- 
ple know  their  problems,  and  also  the 
local  communities  should  design  and 
carry  out  such  programs. 

The  committee  bill  calls  for  a  2-year 
extension,  which  President  Nixon  called 
for  and  requested;  but  it  also  provides 
additional  funds,  authorized  funds  for, 
one.  Headstart;  two,  Headstart  Follow 
Through:  three,  emergency  food  and 
medical  services:  four.  Operation  Main- 
stream and  New  Careers,  which  relates 
to  manpower  programs. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  rec- 
ognizes the  justification  for  these  pro- 
grams that  I  have  just  mentioned  that 
are  included  in  the  committee  bill  and 
for  which  additional  funds  are  requested. 

Under  the  substitute  the  State  is  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Community  Action 
moneys,  substituting  itself  for  the  local 
government.  The  additional  money  for 
these  programs  is  $295  million  over  the 
substitute. 

Practically  all  church  organizations 
testified  in  support  of  an  extension  of 
the  program  and  for  additional  funds, 
especially  in  the  hunger  and  medical  pro- 
grams. Operation  Mainstream,  and  New 
Careers. 

The  substitute  adds  three  more  worthy 
programs,  I  will  admit,  but.  the  substi- 
tute will  add,  as  I  understand  it,  if  of- 
fered as  it  was  a  little  while  ago.  three 
more  programs,  but  it  does  not  provide 
additional  funds  to  finance  them,  which 
means  that  programs  already  in  opera- 
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tlon  would  have  to  suffer  a  reduction  in 
the  allocation  of  funds  and  a  reduction 
In  the  existing  prog^rams  themselves, 
those  programs  being  Headstart.  emer- 
etency  food  and  medical  proarranis.  con- 
sumer education  programs  and  neigh- 
borhood service  programs 

So  I  hope  when  a  motion  to  recommit 
is  offered.  Members  will  realize  what  is 
Included  in  the  substitute.  It  will  slow 
down  the  program 

Mistakes,  yes  We  make  mistakes  in 
connection  with  our  duties  as  we  look 
back.  But  a  decided  improvement  has 
been  made  all  aJonK.  through  the  time 
the  antipoverty  program  has  been  in 
existence,  it  is  doing  a  good  job  and  is 
improvin.; 

I  hope  that  when  the  substitute  Ls  of- 
fered on  a  motion  to  recommit,  the 
House  at  that  time  will  deleat  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

A.MENU-MENT      iFrERED     BY     MR      C.UBSEB 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

Ttie  Cl»rk  read  as  follows 

Amendirrent  offered  by  Mr  GtTBSER  Im- 
mediacelv  fuMowlng  sectUin  502.  Insert  'he 
following 

"UMrTATTON    ON    LEGAL    SERVlrES    PROCRA.MS 

Sec  303  Section  222iaM3i  of  the  Eco- 
nonuc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  covin.selinij.  education,  and 
other  appr'>priate  services  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  legal  oovinsellng,  education  in 
legal  matters,  and  other  appropriate  legal 
services' " 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
m  support  of  his  amendment 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GUBSER  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
for  the  purpt.-se  of  accepting  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment. 

Mr  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  gracious  consideration. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  number  be  renum- 
bered so  that  I  am  amending  the  proper 
section  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  recjucst  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  realize  that  everyone  is  anxious  to 
vote  on  the  bill  I  believe  it  would  be 
propt«r  for  me  to  explain  \\hat  the  motion 
to  recommit  will  be 

The  motion  to  recommit  will  be  the 
substitute  which  was  previously  ottered 
includm!^  the  amendment  by  the  '.gentle- 
man from  Michigan  Mr.  Esch'.  which 
was  added  to  the  substitute,  and  any 
other  amendments  which  were  adopted 
to  the  ^ub.s:itute 

Mr  GERALD  R  FX3RD  M:  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield' 

Mr  AYRES  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit  will   be   the  Ayres  substitute,   with 


the  Elsch  amendment,  and  the  Gubser 
amendment  In  addition,  "t  would  in- 
clude, as  I  understand  it,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri    Mr    R.\NDALL  ' 

Let  me  add  this.  If  I  may,  Mr  Chair- 
man: If  the  substitute  is  not  approved 
on  a  rollcall  vote — and  of  course  there 
will  be  one — then  we  will  have  a  choice 
to  vote  for  or  against  the  committee  ver- 
sion which,  as  I  recollect,  is  the  dollar 
recommendation  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration plus  $300  million  extra. 

I  say  to  .some  of  my  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  if  you  want  to  end  up 
adding  $300  million  to  the  budget  rec- 
ommendation of  the  administration  I 
hope  you  do  it  with  your  eyes  wide  open. 
It  seems  to  me  the  better  approach  is  to 
accept  the  substitute  with  the  amend- 
ments that  were  included  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  was  working  its  will 

I  therefore  urge  most  strongly  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  be  approved, 
which  IS  the  dollar  amount  recommended 
by  the  President  In  the  final  analysis, 
analyze  where  you  are  if  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  disapproved 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  rjuestion  is  on 
the  amendment  offi-red  by  the  gentleman 
from  California     Mr    Gi-bser  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  vote  m  a  very  few  minutes.  I  am 
most  hopeful  Inat  we  will  be  able  to  vote 
down  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  action  taken  here  in  the  last  hour 
displays  that  little  thought  had  been 
given  to  this  substitute  Fhere  is  no  pro- 
tection In  the  substitute  for  a  local  com- 
munity, for  a  municipHlity,  for  a  local 
community  action  agency.  They  cannot 
opt  out  of  a  State  plan.  If  they  do  tliere 
is  no  funding  available  for  their 
program 

Now.  if  you  wnll  remember,  under  .sec- 
tion 2.53  any  State  which  has  in  opera- 
tion a  State  development  and  coordina- 
tion prni;ram  the  State  plan  covers  all 
community  action  programs  and  most 
title  II  money  will  be  disbursed  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  State  plan.  In  my 
judgment  this  will  destroy  initiative  at 
the  local  level 

A  local  community  action  agency  can 
be  completely  ignored  As  I  stated  earlier 
there  is  much  more  sen.se  in  placing  the 
cities  in  charge  of  this  program  than 
putting  the  States  in  charge  luider  the 
pretense  of  coordination  The  priorities 
of  local  officials  and  members  of  the 
community  may  be  thrown  in  the  waste 
paper  basket  at  the  State  level  If  such 
pnorities  are  in  conflict  with  the  State 
plan 

Mr  Chairman,  this  House  should  vote 
against  this  substitute  becau.se  if  we  do 
not  we  may  do  terrllic  damage  to  tiie 
ghetto  areas  of  the  country  Poor  rural 
areas  will  never  have  a  voice  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  meaningful  opt  out 
for  a  poor  community  in  this  substitute 
anywhere  Tliere  is  no  opting  out.  and  I 
know  the  sponsors  of  the  substitute  will 
not  contend  that  there  is  any  opting  out 
since  most  title  II  funds  will  only  be 
available  for  programs  in  the  State  plan. 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  is  making  a  very 
important  statement  and  I  want  him  to 
confirm  my  judgment  in  regard  to  what 
was  said  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  with  regard  to  the  money  con- 
tained in  this  bill  and  the  Wixon  program 
and  the  budget  estimates  of  the  Nixon 
administration. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  did  not  intend  to  mislead 
this  Committee  by  indicating  there  was 
$300  million  in  this  bill  in  addition  and 
that  the  substitute  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Nixon  budget  estimates. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky will  agree  with  me  that  there  are 
three  new  programs  contained  in  the 
substitute,  none  of  which  have  been 
priced  out  There  is  the  emergency  food 
and  medical  services.  Operation  Main- 
stream, and  New  Careers  as  well  as  Head- 
start  and  Follow  Through  which  involve 
millions  and  millions  more.  So.  this  could 
be  a  $1  billion  additional  authorization 
on  an  open-ended  basis  with  no  price 
tag  and.  therefore,  we  do  not  know  what 
the  ultimate  cost  will  be. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  Let  me 
say  to  the  minority  leader  that  we  added 
S188  million  for  Headstart  and  Follow 
Through,  because  we  are  currently  takmt; 
care  of  only  10  percent  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  Nation  today.  For  the  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  and  medical  serv- 
ices ijrogram.  we  added  $62  million.  For 
New  Careers  and  for  Mainstream  which 
provides  jobs  and  training  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  we  added  $54  million. 
If  we  vote  for  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit, we  are  voting  against  the  advice  of 
the  administration  and  we  are  voting 
against  the  hard-core  unemployed  and 
the  little  children  who  desperately  need 
child-development  services.  We  mas' 
vote  down  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  -tentleman  vield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  the  argument  made  by  my  dear 
fnend  from  Michigan,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  because  it  brought  back 
many  memories  of  ureat  fight*  in  thi- 
body  in  years  gone  by  where  the  basic 
issue  was  money  values  versus  human 
values 

rhe  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr 
C\i(F.Y  I  has  .shown  that  the  substitute 
actually  reduces  the  authorization  by 
establishing  three  more  worthy  pro- 
grams, but  not  provided  for  is  the  fi- 
nancing which  would  have  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  exi>ting  programs 

So.  the  real  basic  issue  here,  regardless 
of  what  my  fnend  from  Michigan  has 
said.  IS  materialism  versus  idealism  and 
money  values  against  human  values. 

Mrs  GREEN  or  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  felt  very  strons- 
ly  that  there  are  many,  many  things 
wrong  w,th  the  present  GEO — the  so- 
called  War  on  Poverty  and  I  have  fought 
for  changes  that  I  believe  should  be 
made  in  the  program,  not  on  tlie  basis 
that  I  am  against  the  poor,  but  rather 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  money  going 
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to  the  poor  instead  of  to  big  corpora- 
tions— to  those  who  benefit  financially — 
to  those  who  benefit  by  retaining  the 
.status  quo. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  long  tonight,  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  record  ought  to  at  least  reflect  what 
IS  accurate  and  what  Is  truthful  about 
tlie  substitute  bill. 

First  of  all.  imder  the  present  legisla- 
tion a  State  can  be  a  community  action 
agency.  That  is  the  law  at  the  present 
tune.  It  has  been  violated  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  If  the  law  were 
enforced  any  State  today  that  wanted  to 
could  be  designated  as  a  community  ac- 
ti  111  agency,  and  it  would  have  total  au- 
thority over  all  programs,  over  all  poli- 
cies, and  over  all  funding,  everything 
that  could  be  done  under  the  substitute 
bill.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  legislative 
branch  charged  with  writing  the  laws  Is 
coing  to  give  a  vote  of  confidence  to  an 
iitjency  that  repeals  the  law  by  guidelines 
and  regulation.  Even  though  you  may 
have  voted  against  the  amendment  and 
the  bill  in  1967 — surely  you  do  not  give 
your  blessing  to  an  executive  branch 
agency  that  refuses  to  follow  the  law. 
If  so.  we  embark  upon  a  new  era  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  statement  has  been  made  over 
and  over  that  a  city  cannot  opt  out.  That 
Simply  is  not  true.  But  those  who  repeat 
It  must  have  taken  their  line  from  Alice 
111  Wonderland:  "What  I  tell  you  three 
times  IS  so."  If  there  is  a  State  commu- 
nity action  agency  a  city  can  opt  out 
ttie  same  as  they  can  at  the  present 
t.ine.  There  was  no  change  in  that,  and 
I  think  the  record  should  present  the 
true  facts  on  it. 

In  terms  of  the  new  programs.  I  regret 
VI  ry  much  that  these  new  programs  wei^e 
li  i  included.  I  think  it  is  actually  dis- 
i-i.'ccful  in  the  United  States  today  that 
we  have,  according  to  the  estimates — 
I!,  writing  to  the  50  States — about  10,000 
familits  of  GI's  who  are  living  below  the 
poverty  level.  We  pay  money — all  kinds 
o:  money  in  the  ix)verty  program  to  fl- 
n.iixc  people  who  are  not  half  as  deserv- 
iiu'.  We  have  paid  money  to  people  who 
ha\e  demonstrated  in  the  streets,  who 
h.ive  made  threats,  wlio  have  contributed 
to  violence.  I  think  the  families  of  the 
GI's — GI's  who  are  in  'Vietnam  or  other 
places,  who  do  not  have  the  rights  of  the 
veterans  because  they  are  not  veterans. 
sl.ould  be  taken  care  of,  and  we  make  no 
inovision  for  these  families.  In  the  sub- 
.siitute  bill — we  direct  GEO  to  pay  the 
difference  between  what  that  family  now 
has  and  the  amount  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  poverty  level.  The  estimates  are  that 
there  are  about  10.000  families.  This 
misht  cost  SIO  million.  But  if  it  were  to 
cost  $50  million,  we  could  spend  it  better 
tl.is  way  than  the  money  that  goes  to 
PMvate  corporations,  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars. From  this  .saving,  we  would  certain- 
ly be  able  to  pay  for  these  cash  amounts 
Vi  iamilies  of  veterans. 

Then  we  have  heard  so  much  in  the 
House  In  the  last  2  days  about  the  el- 
derly— about  the  inadequate  social  secu- 
rity ijayments.  and  we  simply  said  as  a 
pilot  project  that  we  would  take  those 
elderly  people  over  65  who  are  below  the 
l)u\erty  level  that  the  Government  itself 


sets,  and  we  would  give  them  the  amount 
to  bring  them  up  to  that  poverty  level. 
It  would  be  given  on  the  basis  of  their 
needs,  not  on  the  basis  of  every  social 
security  recipient. 

The  third  program  which  we  suggest 
was  the  amendment  which  Is  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill  which  will  go  to  conference  any- 
how, that  was  offered  by  Senator  Hughes 
of  Iowa,  that  would  provide  for  an  alco- 
holic program.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sin- 
gle thing  that  has  impoverished  more 
Americans  today  than  the  question  of 
alcoholism. 

These  are  the  three  programs  that  we 
"3lt  needed  the  funds.  That  we  could 
save  money,  that  money  which  is  going 
to  the  private  profitmaklng  corporations, 
that  was  spent  on  the  Blackstone  Rang- 
ers in  Chicago,  the  Black  Panthers  in 
Cleveland,  and  a  lot  of  other  groups  who 
are  able  bodied  and  who  could  get  out 
and  work.  If  we  are  really  concerned 
about  poverty,  if  we  mean  what  we  say — 
these  are  three  areas  where  poverty 
fimds  could  and  should  be  spent. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  rise,  simply  to  set  the  record 
straight.  The  substitute  is  not  an  effort 
to  dismantle  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, but  it  Is  rather  an  effort  to 
coordinate  the  programs,  to  take  all  of 
the  multitudinous  programs  that  we 
have  In  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, and  to  give  people  at  the  State 
level  a  chance  to  coordinate  those  pro- 
grams so  that  the  money  would  go  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good. 

The  other  amendments  on  preventing 
political  activity  by  GEO  employees,  put- 
ting a  stop  to  nepotism — putting  a  stop 
to  paying  dues  to  lobby  organizations 
out  of  Federal  funds — these  you  know 
are  part  of  the  substitute.  The  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  to  make  meaning- 
ful changes — stop  the  abuses  or  continue 
for  2  more  years  what  has  become  a 
disgraceful  program. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR.   STEIGER   OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steigee  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  16,  line  10,  after  the  period 
insert : 

"Sec.  504.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  the  total  expenditures  au- 
thorized for  programs  authorized  in  their  bill 
shall  not  exceed  $2,048,000,000." 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  perhaps 
not  what  I  would  like  to  have  offered. 

I  would  prefer  to  offer  an  amendment 
striking  all  that  was  added  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

■What  this  amendment  does  and  what 
its  effect  is  intended  to  be  is  to  reduce  the 
level  of  expenditures  authorized  in  the 
committee  bill  by  $295  million. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
put  the  bill  back  in  the  form  recom- 
mended by  the  Nixon  administration,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  I232I.  and  myself,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford),  the  Director  of  the  OEO  and 
others,  at  a  level  of  $2,048,000,000. 


I  made  it  clear  and  I  say  again  to  the 
Committee,  it  is  always  difficult  to  justify 
going  beyond  the  expenditure  level  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration — and  I 
opposed  reporting  this  bill  on  that  basis 
because  of  all  the  additional  fimds  and 
new  programs. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  seems 
to  me  we  cleai*  the  air  and  we  put  the 
committee  bill  back  in  the  E>osture  that  It 
was  prior  to  the  additions  of  $295  mil- 
lion. I  think  it  would  give  a  chance  to  the 
House  to  work  Its  will  In  a  way  that  will 
enable  us  to  preserve  the  agency  and  Its 
Integrity,  and  to  preserve  the  action  of 
the  House,  the  budget  and  the  posture  of 
the  administration  in  this  Instance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  really  doing  is  taking  recognition 
of  the  facts  that  exist.  There  was  no 
money  in  the  HEW  appropriation  bill 
that  passed  the  House.  The  Senate  has 
marked  up  the  bill.  They  put  In  $1,948 
billion.  Therefore,  under  the  rules  that 
is  the  most  money  that  the  conferees  can 
agree  upon  for  this  year,  anyway.  So 
what  you  are  really  doing  is  recognizing 
the  facts  of  life.  We  could  put  $5  billion 
Into  this  authorization,  but  under  our 
procedures  here,  we  cannot  appropriate 
that  kind  of  money.  You  are  just  rec- 
ognizing the  facts. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  contribution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I,  too,  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  who  Is  In  the 
well  for  offering  an  amendment  that  I 
think  is  in  keeping  with  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. We  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  that  the  brunt  of  Inflation  Is  al- 
ways borne  by  the  poor.  I  think  even  In 
this  instance,  where  I  support  our  Direc- 
tor and  his  program,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  almost  6  months  into  the 
present  fiscal  year  and  due  to  an  infla- 
tionary condition  in  the  country,  I  would 
hope  that  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  join  in  supporting  what  I  think 
is  a  highly  responsible  effort. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  gentleman's  contri- 
bution and  his  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HA'WKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  hope  it  is  realized  what  this  amend- 
ment Is  doing.  You  may  talk  about  Infla- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
not  ask  the  poor  people  of  this  Nation 
to  pay  for  the  prosperity  of  some  of  us. 
Since  January  of  this  year  350.000  per- 
sons have  lost  their  jobs.  Since  June  of 
last  year  more  than  1  million  cases  have 
been  added  to  the  welfare  rolls.  What 
you  are  doing,  if  you  do  not  accept  the 
committee  bill,  you  are  then  saying  to 
the  poor  people  of  this  coimtry,  "You 
alone  should  bear  the  cost  of  trying  to 
maintain  price  stability."  By  this  amend- 
ment you  will  say  to  175,000  children  in 
Headstart.  "You  will  not  have  an  op- 
portunity In  life  to  get  a  decent  educa- 
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tlon."  And  also  to  82.000  PoUow  Through, 

"We  are  going  to  cut  you  off."  You  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  emergency  food 
and  medical  attention  by  $75  million  to 
merely  »17  million.  You  will  say  then 
to  15  million  starving  Americans,  "We 
do  not  care  suaything  about  you." 

Mr.  3TEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAWKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsm. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  gentleman  ui  the 
well,  but  I  think  It  would  be  totally  un- 
fair and  completely  wrong  to  charac- 
terize an  amendment  of  this  tmd.  which 
reduces  somethmg  which  has  not  been 
available  before,  as  a  barrier  to  oppor- 
tunity .\s  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ■  Mr 
SurrH  I  pointed  out,  the  budget  level 
will  be  even  below  the  $2  048  billion  pro- 
vided. That  Is  what  Congress  will  appro- 
pnate.  Let  us  not  go  through  the  charade 
of  saying  that  we  are  taking  thmgs  out 
of  the  mouths  of  children  when  they 
naver  had  it  In  the  first  place 

Mr  HAWKINS  ^hat  is  not  true  In 
a  change  of  policy  adopted  by  this  ad- 
ministration since  the  first  of  this  year 
the  HeacLstart  project  has  been  changed 
so  that  the  summer  programs  are  not 
now  available,  and  the  amount  of  money 
which  will  then  be  available  will  mean, 
unless  extra  money  is  appropriated,  that 
this  number.  175.000  children,  will  not 
have  slots  m  that  program.  And  to  say, 
as  you  do.  If  we  do  not  appropriate  the 
money,  then  you  have  done  no  harm. 
but  how  In  the  world  can  you,  in  spite 
of  the  need,  the  demonstrated  need, 
since  the  first  of  this  year — and  condi- 
tions are  not  as  good  this  year  as  they 
were  last  year — how  can  you  say  then, 
with  a  greater  need,  that  we  shoiild  now 
authorize  less  than  was  authorized  2 
years  ago^ 

That  IS  a  fact,  and  that  i.s  what  your 
amendment  Is  doing.  Now.  If  you  wsint 
to  do  that,  then  I  go  back  to  what  Llie 
Speaker  has  already  said.  You  are  voting 
not  for  human  rights;  you  are  voting 
for  so-called  price  stability.  I  agree  we 
should  fight  Inflation,  but  I  say  at  the 
time  we  fight  mflation  let  us  have  some 
special  programs  to  take  care  of  those 
who  will  be  Injured  by  the  economic 
policies  that  are  now  operating  under 
this  administration,  and  I  say  started 
under  the  past  administration,  so  it  is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  a  fact  that  we 
are  worse  off  today  and  that  consequent- 
ly we  should  vote  more  money  and  cer- 
tainly not  less  money. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ■' 

Mr  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
well  knows  that  there  are  25  million  poor 
people  in  this  country  We  are  author- 
izing roughly  $2  billion.  That  works  out 
to  a  grand  total  of  21  cents  a  day  for 
those  people  I  think  we  can  afford  to  do 
a  httle  t)etter  than  that.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  think  .so  ? 

Mr  HAWKINS.  If  we  cannot,  then  we 
certainly  should  not  be  talking  about 
sending  planes  to  China. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  <  Mr  Steiger  > . 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Stzigik  of 
Wisconsin >  there  were — ayes  93.  noes  111. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AUZtiOUKNT     OfTXXCD     BT     MK     WHITX 

Mr.  WHITE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\menctmeDC  oiTer«d  by  Hi  Whiti  On  pAg« 
18  aft«r  line  10  inaert  tj;e  following 

'AUTHORIZATION   OF  NAKCOTIC   ADDICT  RTCOVCRY 
PkOCKAM 

See.  S04.  Section  222(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  to  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   paragraph: 

■  (tf)  .^  ■  .NarcoUc  Addict  Recovery"  pro- 
gram desiffned  to  discover  and  bring  about 
peat  and  or  pretnstltutlonal  treatment  for 
narcotic  itddlctlun  .'juch  a  pro-am  shall  be 
community  based,  with  appropriate  partici- 
pation by  parents,  youth,  educators  and 
others  In  the  community,  serve  the  objective 
of  mjUntaining  the  family  structure  as  well 
ii5  the  recovery  of  the  Individual  addict,  en- 
i-ounme  the  use  i>f  neighborhood  faculties 
and  Uie  .services  of  former  .tddlcts  as  pro- 
tfram  workers  lUid  facilitate  the  re-entry  of 
addicts  mil)  .society  Such  a  profi^am  shall 
also  emphasize  the  coordination  and  full 
utilization  of  exlstUii<  community  services 
which  pertain  to  the  treatment  of  axldlctlon 
and  or  related  disorders.'   " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr  WHITE  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  provide  a  narcotic 
addict  recovery  program  on  a  community 
base  and  with  community  participation 
Institutional  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction poses  two  problems: 

First.  Institutional  treatment  facilities 
are  ver>'  overcrowded  and  cannot  handle 
even  the  known  addlcus 

Second.  Institutional  addiction  treat- 
ment facilities  that  are  removed  from 
the  addicts  community  cannot  ade- 
quately prepare  the  addict  for  the 
stresses  he  experiences  upon  return  to 
his  community 

The  program  would  provide  a  variety 
of  supportive  ser\ices  for  the  addict 
while  he  was  awaiting  assignment  to  a 
treatment  facility  and  when  he  returns 
from  one 

The  utilization  of  community  persons 
and  former  addicts  will  bring  persons 
known  and  familiar  to  the  addict  in  con- 
tact witli  him.  This  familiarity  will  in- 
spire trust  by  the  addict — a  trust  that 
officials  from  'downtown"  have  difficulty 
inspiring 

Involvement  of  community  persons  In 
the  problems  of  addiction  In  their  own 
community  will  serve  as  an  educational 
and  prevention  program.  In  many  low- 
income  communities,  narcotics  addiction 
IS  a  problem  that  affects  almost  every 
family.  Involvement  of  the  commimity  In 
the  treatment  of  addicts  can  alert  them 
both  to  the  dangers  of  nar«)tlcs — of 
which  the  adults.  If  not  the  youth,  are 
aware — and,  most  Important,  that  addic- 
tion can  be  prevented  and  that  they  can 
help  Families  In  low-Income  communi- 
ties often  feel  helpless  before  the  threat 
of  narcotics  addiction  In  their  neighbor- 
hoods. This  program  would  allow  them 
to  take  effective  action. 

This  program,  smce  it  Is  OEO.  would 
be     restricted     largely     to     low-income 
neighborhoods,    where    the    problem    of 
hard-core"  narcotics  Is  centered. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Let  me  state  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  his  amendment  was  accepted  a  few 
moments  ago  to  the  substitute,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  objection  from  this  .Mde 
of  the  aisle  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  It  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Whiti)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike   the   requisite   number   of   words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  we  have 
concluded,  or  about  concluded,  the  de- 
bate on  this  very  important  bill.  It  has 
been  a  splendid  debate. 

I  must  say.  as  the  majority  whip,  I 
have  been  ver>-  proud  to  see  the  lartje 
attendance  of  Members  on  the  floor  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Soon  we  will  be  confronted  with  voting 
again  on  the  substitute  offered  earlier 
here  today  and  defeated  in  the  Commit- 
tee by  a  teller  vote.  That  vote  may  bt 
very  close  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  will  be  defeated  in  the 
full  House  as  the  substitute  as  defeated 
in  the  Committee  a  moment  ago. 

To  change  now  a  program  whici.  is 
only  beginning  to  be  felt  and  change  its 
national  impact  would  in  my  judgment 
be  the  height  of  folly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  contention  n.at 
those  who  support  the  committet'  :.re 
actually  lending  support  to  the  Prcsid  nt 
in  that  he  has  come  into  this  body  .md 
selected  one  of  our  most  able  you;:--er 
Memt)ers  on  the  Republican  side  o:  '.he 
aisle  and  asked  liim  to  head  up  the  pro- 
gram. At  the  time  of  his  appointment  the 
President  announced  that  he  would  have 
Cabinet  status. 

I  cannot  t>elleve  that  a  few  mo:.:ns 
thereafter  we  will,  in  effect,  turn  back 
the  clock  and  scuttle  a  program  wh:ch, 
whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  has  been 
tremendously  helpful  to  the  poor  people 
of  this  country.  I  can  only  speak  :rura 
experience.  I  have  the  great  priviiete  of 
representing  one  ol  the  large  citie-  in 
the  South,  a  city  which  has  a  ver>'  di- 
versified population  and  a  long  history, 
but  a  city  which  also  has  the  same  prob- 
lems that  every  other  large  city  m  this 
Nation  is  confronted  with:  namely,  the 
tremendous  increase,  particularly  m  the 
inner  city,  of  people  who  mifortunattly 
are  not  skilled,  not  trained  and  in  ir.aiiy 
instances  with  no  education  at  all 

Now,  since  we  have  adopted  this  pro- 
gram, men  and  women  have  gone  uito 
the  ixx)r  areas  of  my  city  with  the  Head- 
start  program  where  we  had  children 
who  could  not  articulate  the  simplest 
words  in  the  English  language  at  aaes 
5  and  6  but  where  we  brought  them  in 
and  taught  them  and  In  a  matter  of  -<  v- 
eral  years  made  them  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity where  they  could  function. 

The  communit:-  action  programs  liave 
been  most  successful  in  my  city,  a  South- 
em  city,  and  headed  up  by  men  and 
women  of  dedication  and  not  people  who 
are  corrupt  or  scheming  or  gra.<;py  or 
greedy  and  who  try  to  live  as  oct3p'i.ses 
on  the  body  politic.  They  are  dedicated 
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people  trying  to  do  a  job  for  their  fel- 
low citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  make  a  mistake  about  what  we  do 
here  today.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
sail  under  any  false  colors.  If  we  vote 
to  dismantle  this  program  now  we  are 
saying  to  the  millions  and  millions  of 
disadvantaged  citizens  of  our  country  of 
all  types  and  bcickgrounds  that  we  have 
indeed  turned  our  b£u:ks  on  you  and  we 
have  left  you  to  do  as  best  you  can  in 
this  highly  complex,  violent,  and  complex 
society  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  motion 
to  recommit  wUl  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

Tlie  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

.Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  imder  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  12321)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  734, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MonON    TO    RECOMMrr    OFFEEED    BT    MB.    ATRXS 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am.  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tlie  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Avers  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  HJl. 
12321  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  with  instructions  that  it  be  reported 
b.ick  forthwith,  with  all  after  the  enacting 
r:\ufe  struck  out,  and  the  following  sub6tl- 
t-.ite  inserted  In  lieu  thereof: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1969." 

TITLE    I— EXTENSION    OF 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  E>;onomic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $2,048,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  Jime  30  1970.  and  June 
30,  1971. 

Sec.   102.   Sections   161,  245,  321,  408,  616. 

^d  835  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

1964    are    each    amended    by    striking    out 

1967"    and    by    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 


"1060".  Section  523  of  sucb  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1968,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  by  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1969,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

TTTUE.  n — STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN 
ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAMS 

Skc.  201.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  231  (relating  to  "State  Agency 
Assistance")  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  title  a  new  part,  as  follows: 

"Part  E — Paeticipation  of  States 
"btatxuknt  of  pubpose 

"Skc.  250.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  an  effective  mechanism  for  the  posi- 
tive Involvement  of  State  officers,  agencies, 
and  administrative  resources  in  the  develop- 
ment, carrying  out,  and  coordination  of  anti- 
poverty  programs  within  each  State,  but  only 
If  and  to  the  extent  a  State  exercises  the 
options  set  forth  in  this  part.  Accordingly, 
no  State  shall  be  required  to  establish  a  State 
Economic  Opportunity  Office  described  in 
section  251,  or  to  take  the  further  actions 
outlined  In  this  part,  as  a  condition  for  the 
support  of  programs  under  this  Act  in  the 
State.  In  the  event  a  State  shall  not  choose 
to  participate  in  the  manner  provided  in  this 
part,  or  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  such  participation  set  forth  in  this 
part,  the  Director  shall  continue  to  support 
eligible  programs  and  projects  in  such  State. 
However,  the  Director  shaU  take  every  ap- 
propriate action  to  encourage  effective  State 
F>artlclpatioQ  under  this  part  In  accordance 
with  the  finding  of  the  Congress  that  such 
participation  will  strengthen  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

"STATE    ACENCT    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  251.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  fi- 
nancial «LSSlstance  to  the  State  Economic  Op- 
portunity Office  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'State  Office')  designated  in  accordance 
with  State  law,  to  enable  such  agency — 

"(1)  to  advise  the  Governor  of  the  State 
with  respect  to  the  f>oUcies  and  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opp>ortunity  and  other 
resources  available  to  combat  poverty  within 
the  State,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Governor 
to  advise  and  assist  him  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activ- 
ities related  to  this  title  and  to  title  VIII: 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
communities  and  local  agencies  In  developing 
and  carrying  out  programs  under  this  title 
and  imder  title  VIII; 

"(4)  to  evaluate  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  and  under  title  VIII  with  a  view  to 
Improving  th.e  capacity  of  their  sponsors  to 
fulfill  the  purfyoses  of  this  Act  and  to  utilize 
with  maximum  efficiency  the  financial  assist- 
ance provided: 

"  (5)  to  evaluate  State  poverty-related  pro- 
grams and  State  administrative  procedures 
and  to  develop  mechanisms  for  making  them 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor; 

"(6)  to  conduct  financial  audits  of  pro- 
grams within  the  State  supported  under  this 
title  or  under  title  VIII,  at  such  times  and  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  promote  responsible 
financial  management  of  such  programs; 

"(7)  to  mobilize  and  develop  available  re- 
sources at  the  State  level  needed  to  assist 
antlpovertj  measures  within  the  State; 

"(8)  to  encourage  the  development  of  ca- 
reer opportimities  for  the  poor  within  agen- 
cies of  State  government; 

"(9)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  In 
developing  procedures  and  programs  to  pro- 
mote the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  under  this  Act;  and 

"(10)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the 
Economic  Opporttinlty  Council  established 
by  section  631  of  this  Act,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  in  identifying  prob- 
lems f»osed  by  Federal  statutory  or  adminis- 
trative requlremebta  that  operate  to  impede 


effective  State  involvement  in  or  coordina- 
tion of  programs  related  to  this  title,  and  in 
developing  methods  or  reconmiendations  for 
overcoming  those  problems. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  take  steps  as  will 
assure  that : 

"(1)  all  applications  for  assistance  under 
this  title  and  under  title  Vm  within  a  State 
are  submitted  through  the  State  Office,  and 
that  the  Office  Is  afforded  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity (but  not  to  exceed  30  days)  to 
review  such  applications  before  transmitting 
them  to  the  Director  (or  to  his  delegate) 
with  such  oonmients  and  recommendations 
as  the  State  may  deem  appropriate; 

"(2)  each  State  Office  receives  advance 
notice  of  the  proposed  approval  of  any  appli- 
cation for  assistance  or  of  the  proposed  fund- 
ing In  the  State  of  any  program,  project,  or 
other  activity  under  any  other  title  in  this 
Act,  and  is  afforded  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  comment  upon  such  proposed  ap- 
provul  or  funding;  and 

"(3)  each  State  Office  receives  such  other 
information  and  teclinical  assistance,  and  is 
afforded  such  other  opportunities  to  play  an 
affirmative  role  in  the  programs  financed 
under  this  Act,  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  functions  specified  in  sub- 
section (a) . 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever  a  State  Office  (with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Governor)  shall  recom- 
mend against  the  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion submitted  under  subsection  (b)(1), 
such  application  shall  not  be  approved  (or 
shall  not  t>e  approved  without  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  State  Office  (for  funding  under 
this  title  unless  the  Director  shall  have  made 
a  finding  that  approval  of  such  application 
would  strengthen  the  overall  program  plan 
of  a  local  community  action  agency;  or  with 
respect  to  applications  submitted  by  other 
eligible  applicants,  that  the  approval  of  such 
application  would  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

'■(2)  The  Director  shall  not  delegate  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  finding  re- 
quired in  paragraph  ( 1 )  except  to  the  heads 
of  other  federal  agencies,  and  he  shall  not 
make  such  finding  without  having  first  af- 
forded the  State  Office  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing. 

"(d)  In  any  grants  to  or  contracts  virith 
State  agencies,  the  Director  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  programs  or  activities  which  are 
administered  or  coordinated  by  the  State 
Offices  established  under  subsection  (a),  or 
which  have  been  developed  by  and  will  be 
carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those  Of- 
fices. 

"(ei  In  order  to  promote  coordination  In 
the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies  or  other  local  agencies  In 
connection  with  specific  projects  or  programs 
Involving  the  common  or  joint  use  of  State 
funds   and   funds   under  this   Act. 

"STATE    ECONOMIC    OPPOBTUNITT    COUNCIL 

"Sec.  252.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
participate  in  the  development  and  carrying 
out  of  a  State  developmental  and  coordinat- 
ing program  for  rural  and  urban  community 
action,  as  provided  by  section  253.  shall  es- 
tablish a  State  Economic  Opportunity  Coun- 
cil (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'State 
Council") ,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  which 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  the  eco- 
nomic, educational,  health,  religious,  and 
social  services  resources  of  the  State  and  of 
the  public.  Including  persons  representative 
of—      ■ 

"(1)  urban  areas; 

"(2)  rural  areas; 

"(3)  the  poor  (Including  representatives 
both  of  the  tirban  and  rural  poor  and  of 
racial  and  ethnic  groupc  in  the  State  which 
experience  a  high  incidence  of  poverty); 

"(4)   business,  industry,  and  labor; 

"(5)  elected  municipal  officials; 
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'■i6i   elected  county  olTlclals. 

"i7i  federally-adsisted  prrigrams.  such  as 
Model  Cities  and  manpower  training,  related 
to  the  problems  of  the  poor    and 

"iB)  fields  )f  prnfeselonrti  rompetence  i  In- 
cluding both  public  and  private  education) 
In  dealing  *!th  the  problem-s  of  poverty 

"lb)  The  State  Council  shall  advise  the 
State  Office  on  the  development  of  and  policy 
matters  arising  In  the  administration  of  the 
State  developmental  and  coordinating  pro- 
grams submitted  pursuant  to  section  253.  and 
shall  evaluate  the  programs,  services,  and 
activities  assisted  under  this  title  and  make  a 
public  report  lat  lea-st  annually  i  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  evaluations 

■  CI  The  State  Council  shall  prepare  a 
long-range  program  plan  lor.  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate from  time  to  rime,  revisions  i>f  or 
supplements  to  such  plan  i  for  use  of  funds 
under  sections  221  and  222  and  title  VIII  of 
this  Act  which  plan  (1)  Is  prepared  In  con- 
sultation Alth  the  the  Srate  Office  '2)  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  not  les.s  than  five  years 
and  i3»  taking  into  con.sideration  available 
resources,  set.s  f^rth  a  program  of  acuon 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Council,  would 
a-ssure  substantial  progress  toward  achieve- 
ment ijt  ibe  objec'i-.es   >f  the  pi  in 

"di-Pfom  the  sums  appropriated  tinder 
the  authority  of  this  Act  for  anv  flscal  year 
the  Director  shall  >  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations) pay  to  each  State  Council  an  amount 
equal  to  the  reasonable  amounf.s  expended  by 
It  in  Cirrymg  out  its  functions  under  this 
part  in  such  Qscal  year,  except  that  the 
amount  available  for  such  purpose  shall  not 
exceed  «150.UO0  and  ihall  not  be  less  -ban 
SoO.OOO. 

"SrvrE     OEVELoPMtNTAL    \ND    COURBINATION 
PROGRAMS 

'Sti  J.i.!  .  II  .Anv  State  ilpslrlrii;  "j  carry 
out  a  developmental  and  coordination  pro- 
tjram  for  urban  and  rural  community  action 
shall  submit  to  the  Director  i  at  such  time 
and  In  such  detail  as  he  may  specify  and 
containing  such  information  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  i  an  outline  for  such  a  program 
which 

ill  has  been  prepared  by  the  State  Of- 
fice In  consultation  with  the  State  Council 
of  that  State  and  heis  been  appnjved  by  the 
State  Council. 

•(2)  designates  the  State  OflBce  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  Stat*  pro- 
gram, or  for  supervision  of  the  administra- 
tion thereof  by  local  community  nctlon 
agencies; 

••(3)  sets  forth  in  detail  the  p)Ollele8  and 
orocedures  to  be  followed  by  the  State  In 
the  distribution  of  funds  to  local  communitv 
action  agencies  in  the  State  and  for  the  uses 
of  such  funds  for  the  various  programs  and 
program  components  specified  In  sections  221 
and  222.  which  p<jllcies  and  procedures  as- 
sure that — 

"(A>  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  th'' 
relative  needs  of  urban  and  rural  area.s 
within  the  State  and  to  the  needs  of  various, 
categories  of  persons  living  in  poverty,  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  supplied  by  the  Dlr*"-- 
tor:  and 

"iBi  due  consideration  wi;;  be  given  '■-■ 
periodic  evaluations  of  programs,  services 
and  activities  assisted  under  this  title: 

'41  describes  how  the  activities  and  proj- 
ects to  be  carried  out  under  'he  program  art- 
related  to  the  long-range  program  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  State  Council  pursuant  to 
sctlon  251 1  CI  I  except  that  such  requirement 
may  be  waived  during  the  first  year  the  pro- 
gram Is  In  operation  I : 

•■i5i  sets  forth  policies  and  pnicedures 
satisfactory  to  the  Director  for  approval  of 
applications  for  assistant:*  under  sections 
221  and  222  of  this  title  and  under  title  VIII 
submitted  by  local  community  action  agen- 
cies and  other  qualified  applicants,  and  for 
the  evaluation,  review,  and  monitoring  .  r 
the  program  conducted  by  such  applicants 
I  Including   procedures    to    assure    that    such 


programs    conform    to    the    requirements    of 
this  Act  I  . 

I  8  I  sets  forth  procedures  designed  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  pr.)gr.im8  funded 
under  this  part  with  State-admlnlstered  pro- 
grams affecting  the  poor; 

■■(7i  provides  that  any  community  action 
agency,  or  other  public  or  private  agency 
which  Is  a  qualified  applicant  for  program 
a.sslstanr-e  under  this  title,  dissatisfied  with 
a  flnal  action  with  respect  to  any  appUc  i- 
tlon  for  funds  under  this  title  shall  be  given 
re.\sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  pub- 
lic he.irlng  by  the  State  OfBce; 

"(8  I  pr<ivldes  assunmces  that  feder.il  fund^ 
m.ide  .ivallable  under  this  part  will  be  so 
•ised  :is  t.j  supplement  .iiid  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible increase  the  amount  of  State,  local,  and 
private  funds  that  would  in  the  absence  of 
federal  funds  be  made  available  for  pr  jgr.^ms 
supported  under  thl.s  part.  .»nd  In  no  ca.se 
suppl.mt  such  State,  local,  and  private  funds; 
"i9i  provides  assurances  satisfactory  t^  the 
Director  that  all  relevant  requirements  of  this 
Act  shall  be  compiled  with.  ;ind  provides  for 
making  such  reports  In  .such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  and  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Director  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
.■Vet;   and 

■■|10i  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neeea- 
sary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  feder.il  funds  paid  to  the 
State  (Including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
.State  to  qualified  applicants i  under  this  title. 
"(bill)  The  Director  shall  by  regula- 
tion establish  criteria  for  approval  of  State 
developmental  and  coordination  programs 
submitted  purstiant  to  subsection  lai.  and 
when  he  finds  that  such  a  program  com- 
piles with  such  criteria  and  the  requirements 
of  this  part  and  when  he  is  satisfied  that 
adequate  procedures  are  set  forth  to  Insure 
'hat  the  assurances  and  provisions  of  such 
program  will  be  carried  out.  he  shall  ap- 
prove such  program,  and  the  Director  shall 
not  finally  dlsapprxne  any  program  sub- 
mitted 

"1 2)  The  Director  shall  take  such  steps 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  that  In  the 
formulation  and  carrying  out  of  .State  prf)- 
grams  tliere  Is  close  liaison  between  the 
State  offices  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity 

■  I  3  I  The  Director  shall  take  final  action  to 
approve  or  dlsapprnve  a  .Slate  developmental 
and  coordination  program  submitted  under 
subsection  lai  within  ninety  days  alter  the 
date  of  Its  submlsslun  i  or  resubmission  In 
the  event  It  should  have  been  withdraw^n 
by  the  State l.  and  he  may  nut  delegate  the 
authority  to  approve  or  dl.sapprove  such 
programs   to  any   other   person 

"(CI  111  Por  iinv  fiscal  year  In  which  any 
State  has  in  operation  a  State  developmental 
and  coordination  program  approved  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  part  the  Director  shall 
make  available  to  such  .state  lor  carrying 
out  the  approved  progr;tni  the  siuns  allotted 
to  such  State  for  such  year  under  section 
225(ai  and  'b).  Proiided.  fioueier.  That, 
until  June  30,  1971.  the  Director  may  re- 
serve not  more  than  one-fourth  such 
amount,  to  assist  iln  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title i  activities  and  proj- 
ects In  such  State  which  are  not  funded 
under  the  State  program,  but  only  If  the 
Director  has  determined  that  the  failure  to 
-.upport  such  activities  and  projects  during 
the  period  In  which  he  may  reserve  funds 
would  re.'ult  in  .i  substantial  disruption  of 
efforts  directed  toward  the  elimination  of 
poverty  In  such  State,  or  that  It  is  necessary 
to  assist  programs  authorized  under  sec- 
'lon  222  of  this  Act 

"i2l  The  Director  shall  pay.  from  the 
amount  aiallable  to  the  State  for  assistance 
under  this  pan  to  each  State  the  amount 
required  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  carrying 
out  activities  and  projects  under  the  ap- 
proved State  program,  and   for  administra- 


tion of  the  State  program  i  except  that  sums 
paid  for  State  administration  shall  not  ex- 
ceed five  per  centum  of  the  amount  avail- 
able  to  the  State  for  assistance  under  this 
title  m  any  fiscal  year),  and  such  payment,"; 
may  be  made  in  Installments  and  In  adv.uice 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  wltli  necess.irv 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments 

i3i  Tlie  term  "State  administration  in 
paragraph  2i  means  those  costs  attribut- 
able to  the  supervision,  auditing,  coordn,a- 
'jon  and  servicing  of  activities  carried  ii; 
mder  this  part  or  to  tlie  provision  of  tech- 
nical services  i  Including  the  training  of  ;>er- 
sonnel  needed  to  provide  such  services',  .ind 
similar  costs  related  to  carrying  out  an  id- 
prt.ved  State  program,  but  shall  not  Inciuiie 
the  costs  of  State  operation  of  a  substantive 
program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

idili  Whenever  the  Director,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opp^irtunlty  for  hearuig  •() 
tuhe  State  Office  administering  a  State  \iTti- 
gram  apprcjved  under  subsection  (ai.  tuids 
thai-- 

■  Ai  the  st.ue  program  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  he 
provisions  of  sulwectlon  lai .  or 

■  (  B  I  In  Uie  administration  of  the  progr.'im 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantl.iily 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Director  sh.iU 
notify  such  State  Office  that  no  further  p.iv- 
ments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under  -he 
Stj.te  program  lor,  m  his  discretion,  that 
further  payments  to  the  .State  under  -he 
prognun  will  be  limited  to  activities  uncier 
or  portions  of  such  program  not  affected  by 
such  failure  I  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
win  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply  fn- 
til  he  is  so  satlshed.  the  Director  shall  <\;p- 
jxirt  eligible  community  action  and  VI.sTA 
volunteer  programs  In  such  State  In  accdrd- 
ance  with  i>ther  provisions  of  'his  title  ex- 
cept that  he  may  suppcTt  those  activities 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  program  i.tt 
affected  by  such  failure  i 

■i2i  A  State  Office  which  Is  dlssattshed 
with  a  flnal  action  of  the  Director  under  this 
subsection  or  suljsectlon  (b)  may  appeal  -o 
the  United  State  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  State  Is  located,  by  fill:..-  i 
petition  with  such  court  wlthm  slxtv  li.ivs 
after  such  final  action  A  copy  if  the  petlticn 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Director,  or  .my  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose  Tl;e  Di- 
rector thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  b,>eci 
his  action,  as  provided  In  .'^ecton  2112  of  tit> 
28,  United  States  Code  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  Jurlsclic- 
tlon  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Director  <  r  to 
set  It  iislde.  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the 
record  the  Director  may  modify  or  set  a.'-ide 
his  action  The  findings  of  the  Director  is  to 
the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantive  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusue,  but  the  court  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Director  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Director  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  m..>dify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  The  Judgment  of  the  court  .-.f- 
hrmlng  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part. 
my  action  of  the  Director  shall  be  flnal.  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  The  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings under  this  subsection  shall  not  unless 
so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate 
as  a  stay  of  the  Director's  action 

"Exemption  of  Headstart  Programs 
"S«c   254.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion,   and    Welfare    (during    any    period    In 
which   he  has  been  delegated   reep)onsiblIlty 
for  the  administration  of  those  programs  au- 
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thorlzed  under  section  222(a)  (1)  and  222(a) 
i2i  of  this  Act)  may  exempt  such  programs 
from  inclusion  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  (either  generally  or  with  respect  to  In- 
clusion in  the  program  approved  for  a  par- 
ticular State  i  ". 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  AND  PERFECTING 

AMENDMENTS 

Part  A — Amendments  to  TnXE  n 

("COMMtTNITY    ACrnON") 

CoMPOsmoN  OP  CoMMUNrrv  Action 
Agencies 

Sec  301.  Section  211  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  as  follows: 

111  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  is  amend- 
ed to  read — 

■(3)  the  remainder  of  the  members  (which 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  of 
the  total  membership  of  such  board)  are 
appointed  by  the  elected  public  officials  who 
serve  on  or  have  representatives  serving  on 
the  board,  and  are  officials  or  members  of 
business.  Industry,  labor,  religious,  welfare, 
education,  or  other  major  groups  and  In- 
terests in  the  comunlty.":  and 

(2i  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  to  read — 

Where  a  community  action  agency  places 
responsibility  for  major  policy  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  the  character,  funding, 
extent,  and  administration  of  and  budgeting 
for  programs  to  be  carried  on  in  a  particular 
ceopraphlc  area  within  the  community  in  a 
subsidiary  board,  council,  or  similar  agency, 
such  boards,  council,  or  agency  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  such  area,  and  It 
shall  be  so  constituted  as  to  assure  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  members  are  public 
otflclals.  appointed  by  the  elected  public  offl- 
ciaLs  who  serve  i  or  appoint  representatives 
ti  serve  I  on  the  board  of  the  community 
action  agency,  unless  the  number  of  such 
otflclals  reasonably  available  or  willing  to 
serve  U  less  than  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  subsidiary  board." 

COSTS   or   DEFENDING   LAW   STTTTS 

Sec.  302.  Section  222(a)  of  such  Act  is 
.anended  by  adding  to  paragraph  (3)  (relat- 
mi:  to  "I^gal  Services")   the  following: 

Whenever  a  lawsuit  or  other  legal  action 
Is  initiated  bv  a  plalntlfl'  or  plaintiffs  with 
assistance  under  this  program,  and  such  ac- 
ti  n  results  in  a  verdict  or  other  outcome 
favorable  to  the  defendant  in  such  lawsuit 
fr  other  legal  action,  and  the  United  States 
fh.ill  be  liable  for  such  costs  (to  be  pyald  out 
'Tf  funds  made  available  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  I  as  are  ordered  In  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  Jurisdiction,  by  the  court 
or  other  board  or  agency  which  has  Jtirisdlc- 
tion  of  the  matter,  the  same  as  a  private 
person  " 

UMITATTON    ON    LEGAL    SERVICES    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  303  lai  Section  222(a )  (3)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "counseling,  education,  and 
ether  appropriate  services"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "legal  counseling,  education  in 
legal  matters,  and  other  appropriate  legal 
.services" 

I  bi  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  222(a) 
i3i  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "this 
part)  shall  be  utilized"  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  or  (B)  for  any  Eictlvity  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  provision  of  services 
referred  to  In  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph and  litigation  on  behalf  of  specific 
clients  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  canons  of  professional  ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Association." 

APPLICABILITY    OF    CANONS    OF   ETHICS    IN    LEGAL 
SERVICES    PROGRAMS 

ici   The  second  sentence  of  section  222(a) 
3  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended   by  InBcrtlng   "(A)"   after   "as- 
sures" and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:   ",  and  (B) 


that  the  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  pro- 
mulgated by  the  American  Bar  Association 
will  be  complied  with". 

(b)  Section  222(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "The  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  receive  any  complaints  or  al- 
legations which  may  be  made  concerning  the 
conduct  of  programs  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph,  insofar  as  they  re- 
late to  matters  involving  subject  matter  cog- 
nizable by  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Director  of  such  Office  shall  make  an 
annual  summary  of  such  complaints  or  al- 
legations, which  shall  be  objective  in  char- 
acter and  without  evaluation  or  comment. 
Such  summaries  shall  be  available  upon  re- 
quest to  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives,  and  shall,  at  least  once 
each  year,  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives." 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  ALCOHOLIC  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

Sec  304.  Section  222(a)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(8)  An  "Alcoholic  Recovery'  program  de- 
signed to  discover  and  bring  about  treat- 
ment for  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  Such  a 
program  shall  be  community  based,  serve  the 
objective  of  maintaining  the  family  struc- 
ture as  well  as  recovery  of  the  individual 
aJcoholic,  encourage  the  use  of  neighborhood 
facilities  and  the  services  of  recovered  al- 
coholics as  program  workers  and  emphasize 
the  reentry  of  alcoholics  into  society  rather 
than  the  institutionalization  of  alcoholics. 
Such  a  program  shall  also  emphasize  the  co- 
ordination and  full  utilization  of  existing 
appropriate  community  services  which  per- 
tain to  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  or 
related  disorders." 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  FAMILIES  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  ARMED  FORCES  IN  HARDSHIP  CASES;  PILOT 
PROJECTS  OF  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
POOR 

Sec.  305.  Section  232  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(g)  The  Director  shall  conduct  projects, 
either  directly  or  through  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  under  which  funds  available 
under  this  section  will  be  used  to  raise  the 
income  levels  of  families  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  when  such  families  reside  in 
the  United  States  and  through  exceptional 
circumstances  have  an  income  level  below 
the  poverty  level  (as  determined  by  the 
Director),  and  preference  shall  be  given  to 
cases  of  greatest  hardship.  Projects  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  developed  Jointly  by 
the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(h)  The  Director  shall  also  conduct. 
either  directly  or  through  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  pilot  projects  under  which 
funds  available  under  this  section  will  be 
used  to  raise  the  income  levels  of  persons 
over  65  years  of  age  above  the  poverty  level 
(as  determined  by  the  Director),  wltli  pref- 
erence given  to  cases  of  exceptional  hardship, 
in  order  to  examine  and  evaluate  systems  of 
Income  maintenance  for  the  elderly  poor  as 
an  alternative  to  welfare  assistance." 

TECHNICAL     AMENDMENT     OF     GOVERNOR'S     VETO 
PROVISION 

Sec  306.  Section  242  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting:  "; 
Provided,  however.  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  application 
which  the  State  Office  htis  recommended  not 
be  approved   under  section   251(ci(l)." 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   STATE   AtTDIT 

Sec  307.  Section  243  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

"(e)  Tlie  Director  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  programs 
asBlated  under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 


financial  audit  by  appropriate  State  officials 
and  agencies  at  the  request  of  such  officials 
and  agencies,  and  he  shall  direct  the  govern- 
ing board  of  such  community  action  agency 
to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  such  audits." 

Part  B — Amendments  to  Title  VI 
1  Administration  ) 

PROHIBITION    of    POLITICAL    ACTIVITY 

strengthened 

Sec  321.  Section  603(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  any  overall  com- 
munity action  agency  which  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  planning,  developing,  and 
coordinating  communltywlde  antlpoverty 
programs,  or  any  agency  assuming  part  or 
all  of  such  responsibilities  (including  the 
administration  of  components  of  a  com- 
munity action  program)  under  delegation 
from  an  overall  •community  action  agency, 
and  receives  assistance  under  this  Act,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency." 
antisiot  provision  strengthened 

Sec  322.  Section  613  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  613.  No  individual  employed  or  as- 
signed by  any  community  action  agency  or 
any  other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act 
shall  (whether  or  not  pursuant  to  or  during 
the  performance  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  any  program  or  activity  con- 
ducted or  assisted  under  this  Act)  plan, 
initiate,  participate  in,  or  otherwise  aid  or 
assist  in  the  conduct  of  any  unlawful  demon- 
tration,  rioting,  or  civil  disturbance,  and  the 
Director  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  any  Individual  who 
violates  this  provision  Is  removed  from  his 
employment  or  assignment  in  programs  con- 
ducted or  assisted  under  this  Act." 
prohibitions  on  upward  bound  programs 

Sec  323.  Section  621  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)  after  "Sec  621."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  give  full  effect  to 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  'Upward  Bound' 
programs,  however  described,  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Director  shall  not  carry  out  or 
fund  any  program  described  in  section 
222(al(5)  (as  in  effect  on  June  30.  1969). 
or  any  comparable  program,  whether  under 
the  authority  of  that  section  or  any  other 
section  of  this  Act.  and  whether  or  not  car- 
ried on  by  or  in  a  school.  Institution  of  higher 
education,  penal  or  correctional  institution, 
or  any  other  agency  or  institution." 

Sec  324.  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  Part  A  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"EVALUATION    OF    PROGRAMS    OF    THE    OFFICE    OF 

ECON'o:v:ic  opportunity 
"Sec.  622.  (ai  The  Director  shall — 
"(1)  at  the  time  of  entering  into  any  con- 
tract cr  arrangement  with  nongovernmental 
organizations  or  Individuals  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  programs  or  projects  administered  by 
him  under  this  Act.  or  entering  into  any  sub- 
stantial modification  of  any  existing  such 
contract  or  arrangement,  furnish  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  a 
copy  of  the  contract  or  modification  thereof 
or  a  description  of  the  arrangement  or 
modification  thereof,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  bases  upon  which  he  considers 
the  evaluation  work  involved  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  thereof  Justified,  and  upon  which 
he  has  determined  that  It  was  necessary  to 
contract  or  arrange  with  a  nongovernmental 
organization  or  individual  for  its  perform- 
ance; 

"(21  require  each  community  action 
agency  designated  under  section  201  of  this 
Act.  to  advise  him  of  each  contract  or  ar- 
rangement entered  Into  by  It  with  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  or  individuals  for 
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the  •ykluAOon  oT  program*  or  project*  ad- 
ministered by  11  under  this  Act.  including 
Information  regarding  the  purpoee.  coat, 
scope,  evaluation  methodology,  and  organiza- 
tions or  Individuals  involved  In  such  contract 
or  arrangement:  and 

"1 3)  furnish  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  each  calen- 
dar quarter  a  Haling  of  all  contracts  or  ar- 
rangements reported  to  him  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  during 
such  calendar  quarter.  Including  tdenttflca- 
tlon  of  the  program  or  project,  the  organiza- 
tion or  individual,  and  the  cost  involved  in 
each  contract  or  arrangement. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  con- 
duct evaluations  of  programs  carried  out 
under  this  Act.  and  upon  request  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  or  to  the  extent 
personnel  are  available,  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress shall  ( 1 )  conduct  studies  of  existing 
statutes  and  regulations  governing  programs 
carried  on  under  this  Act,  (3)  review  the 
policies  and  practices  of  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering such  programs.  (3i  review  the 
evaluation  procedures  adopted  by  such  agen- 
cies carrying  out  such  programs  ^i  initiate 
evaluation  projects  of  panicular  programs, 
and  (5)  .compile  data  neceaaary  to  carry 
out  U»e  prps^lng  functions 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  studie.s  and  evalu- 
ations herein  authorized,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  give  particular  attention  to  the 
practice  of  the  Office  of  E^conomlc  Opportu- 
nity and  of  community  surtion  agencies  des- 
ignated under  Section  201  of  this  Act  of  con- 
tracting with  private  flrms.  organizations  and 
Individuals  for  the  provision  of  a  wide 
range  of  studlee  and  services  such  as  per- 
sonnel recruitment  and  training,  program 
evaluation,  and  program  administration!, 
and  shall  report  to  the  Director  and  to  the 
Congreas  his  9ndlngs  with  resp«ct  to  the 
necessity  for  such  contracts  and  their  etfec- 
tivenesB  In  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  or  any  of 
his  duly  authorized  representatives  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  )f  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents. 
papers,  and  records  that  are  pertinent  to 
the  financial  .assistance  received  by  any 
agency  under  this  Act 

'le)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sarv  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  these 
sections 

■parvKNTtON  OF  Conflicts  of  iniebest 
■'S«c  623  The  Director  shall  issue  regula- 
tions and  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  afsore  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  or  any  other  agency 
utilizing  funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  .\cti  shall  not  contract  with. 
make  a  ^rant  to.  or  enter  into  any  other  type 
of  financial  arrangement  with,  any  Individual 
who  has  been  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Office  of  EconL>mic  OppL>rtunlty  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Oovernmenl  which  administers  funds 
appropriated  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  (or  with  a  partner  of  such  individual, 
or  with  a  firm  or  business  organization  in 
which  such  individual  holds  .i  substantial 
tlnanclal  interest  or  In  which  he  serves  as 
an  officer  I.  within  one  year  after  such  em- 
ployment, for  any  service  or  activity  .other 
than  reemployment  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government)  In  which  such  person 
participated  personally  and  substantially  as 
an  officer  or  employee  through  decision,  ap- 
proval, disapproval,  recommendation,  the 
rendering  of  advice,  investigation,  or  other- 
wise 

"PAYMENT  or  DUES  P«OHIBITtD 

'Sec  624.  No  funds  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  or 
on  behalf  of  any  persoo.  organization,  or 
agency  to  make  any  payment  in  the  nature 
of  duea  or  membership  fees  In  any  public  or 
private  organization  or  aaaoctatlon. 


"NEPonsM   pmoHwrna) 
"Sec     636     No    person    shall    be    employed 

( or  continue  in  employment)  with  funds 
appropriated  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  in  a  position  i  1 )  over  which  a  member 
of  his  Immediate  family  exercises  supervisory 
authority,  or  i3)  while  he  or  a  member  of 
his  Immediate  family  serves  on  a  board  or 
committee  which  has  authority  to  order  per- 
sonal actions  affecting  such  position,  or  i3) 
while  he  or  a  member  of  his  Immediate  family 
serves  on  a  board  or  committee  which,  either 
by  rule  or  practice,  regularly  nominates,  rec- 
ommends, or  .screens  candidates  for  the 
agency  or  program  in  which  such  position 
is  located  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
a  member  of  an  Immediate  family  shall  In- 
clude any  of  Uie  following  persons  husband, 
wife,  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  son, 
daughter,  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew,  father- 
in-law.  mother-in-law.  hrotiier-ln-law.  sister- 
in-law.  9on-m-law.  or  daughter-in-law  " 

Part  C-    Amendments  ro  Tttle  VFII 

("VISTA") 

RESTRUCTinilNO  ADMINISTRATION   OF  PRCXiRAM 

.SEC  331  Section  810)  a)  of  the  EU-'onamlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  that  part  of  the  first  sentence  which 
precedes  the  numbered  paragraphs  and  by 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  Director  Is  authorized  to  .make  grants 
•a  State  and  local  public  agencies  to  recruit, 
select,  train,  and  assign  persons  to  serve  In 
full-time  volunteer  programs  Such  programs 
shall  be  those  established  by  the  grantee 
agency  or  lupon  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  work  of  such  volunteers  will  be  super- 
vised by  competent  individuals)  by  other 
public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, which  involve  the  assignment  of 
volunteers  to  work^ — ' 

ASSISTANCE   IN   LXQAL   SERVICES   PROGXAMS 

Sec  332  .-joctlon  834  of  such  Act  is  a<nend- 
ed  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section, as  follows 

"(f)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  title  shall  provide  legal  services  or  legal 
counsel  only  .is  a  p>«rt  of  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram ( and  at  the  request  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  directors  of  such  pro- 
gram) supf)orted  under  section  222(a)(3)  of 
this  Act  " 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    NARCOTIC    .\DDICT    RECOVE«Y 
PKOGRAM 

Sec.  504  Section  222(a)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  to  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

■i9)  A  'Narcotic  Addict  Recovery'  program 
designed  'o  discover  and  bring  about  p>08t 
and  or  prelnstitutional  treatment  for  nar- 
cotic addiction  Such  a  programi  shall  be 
community  based,  with  appropriate  partici- 
pation by  parents,  youth,  educators  and  oth- 
ers in  the  community,  serve  the  objectives 
of  mainiainun;  the  family  structure  as  well 
as  the  recovery  of  the  individual  addict,  en- 
courage the  use  of  neighborhood  facilities 
ind  the  .services  of  former  addicts  as  pro- 
gram workers  and  facilitate  the  re-entry  of 
addicts  into  society.  Such  a  program  i>hall 
also  empha-size  the  coordination  and  full 
utilization  of  existing  community  services 
which  pertain  to  the  treatment  of  addiction 
and  or  related  disorders" 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading '  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  motion  to  recommit  be 
dispensed  ■with,  and  tliat  It  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objectl(Hi. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  163.  nays  231,  not  voting  39, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  320) 

YKA8— 163 


Abernethy 

Erlenbom 

Mayne 

Adair 

E&frieman 

MesklU 

Andrews.  Ala 

Fisher 

Michel 

Arenda 

Flowers 

MlUer.  Ohio 

Ayres 

Flynt 

MlzeU 

Baring 

Ford.  OeraldR 

Montgomery 

Beall.  Md 

Foreman 

Myers 

Belcher 

Fountain 

Nelsen 

Bennett 

Frey 

Nichols 

Belts 

Puqua 

O'Neal.  Ga 

Bevill 

GallflanakU 

Passman 

Blackburn 

Oettys 

Pettis 

Elan  ton 

Glalmo 

Poage 

Bow 

Ooldwater 

Poff 

Bray 

Goodllng 

Price.  Tex. 

Brlnkley 

Green.  Greg. 

Purcell 

Brock 

Gntnn 

Qule 

Broomfield 

Gross 

Quillen 

Brotzman 

Grover 

Randall 

BroyhiU.  N  C 

Gubser 

Rarlck 

BroyhiU.  Va 

Hagan 

Held.  111. 

Buchanan 

Haley 

Rhodes 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hammer- 

Rivers 

Burleson.  Te.x. 

schmldt 

Roberts 

Burton.  Utah 

Harsha 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Bush 

Hastings 

Roth 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Henderson 

Roudebush 

Cabell 

Hogan 

Ruth 

Caffery 

Hull 

Sandman 

Camp 

Hunt 

Satterfleld 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Schadeberg 

Chappell 

Ichord 

Scherle 

Clancy 

Jarman 

Scott 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sikes 

DonH 

Jonas 

Smith.  Calif. 

Clawson.  Del 

Jones,  N.C. 

Springer 

Cleveland 

King 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Collier 

Kleppe 

Stephens 

Collins 

Kuykendall 

Stuckey 

Colmer 

Kyi 

Talcott 

Cramer 

Ijindgrebe 

Taylor 

Crane 

Landrum 

Teague.  Calif. 

Cunningham 

Langen 

Teague.  Tex 

Daniel.  Va. 

Latta 

Thompson,  Ga 

Davis.  Ga. 

Lennon 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Lloyd 

Ullman 

Denuev 

Long.  La 

Waggonner 

Dennis 

McClure 

Wampler 

Derwinskl 

McEwen 

Whltten 

Dickinson 

McMillan 

Wiggins 

Dorn 

Mann 

Williams 

Dowdy 

.Marsh 

Wold 

Downing 

Martin 

Wyman 

Duncan 

Mathlas 

Zlon 

Edwards.  Ala 

May 

NAYS— 231 

Zwach 

Adams 

Cohelan 

Praser 

Addabbo 

Conable 

FreUnghuysen 

Albert 

Conte 

Prtedel 

Alexander 

Con  vers 

Fulton.  Pa 

Anderson. 

Corbett 

Gallagher 

Calif. 

Corman 

Garmatz 

Anderson.  Ill 

Coughlln 

Gaydos 

Andrews. 

Culver 

Gibbons 

N  Dak 

Daddarlo 

Gilbert 

Annun^i'i 

Daniels.  N.J 

Gonzalez 

Ashley 

le  la  Garza 

Gray 

Asplnall 

Dolaney 

Green.  Pa 

Barrett 

Del  I  en  back 

Griffiths 

BlaxKl 

Dent 

Oude 

Blester 

Dlggs 

Halpem 

Bingham 

ningell 

Hamilton 

Bocus 

Donohue 

Hanley 

Boiand 

Dulskl 

Hanna 

Boiling 

Dwyer 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Brademas 

Kckhardt 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Brasco 

Edmondson 

Harrington 

Brooks 

Edwards.  Calif 

Harvey 

Brown.  Mich. 

Edwards,  La. 

Hathaway 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ell  berg 

Hawkins 

Hiirke.  Mass 

Esch 

Hays 

Burllsi^i.  Mo. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hechler.  W  Va 

Burton.  Calif. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Heckler,  Mass 

Button 

Fallon 

Helstoski 

Byrne.  Pa. 

^^rbsteln 

Hicks 

Carey 

Felgban 

Horton 

Carter 

Flndley 

Howard 

Casey 

Fish 

H  ungate 

Celler 

Flood 

Jacobs 

Chlsholm 

Foley 

Johnson.  Calif 

Clark 

PoPd, 

Jones.  Ala. 

Clay 

WUllam  D. 

Jones.  Tenn. 
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Kartli 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Madden 
MalllUrd 
Meeds 
Melcher 
.Mlkva 
Miller.  CaUf. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mize 

Molloban 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nil 

Obey 

OHara 

O'KonaU 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Podell 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Held.  N.Y. 

Re  USE 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.'Y'. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 


Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slak 

Skubite 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  'Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

VSThlte 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTTNa — 39 


Abbltt 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
A.sh  brook 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Brown,  Calif. 
CahlU 
Cederberg 
Cuwger 
Dawson 
Dfvlne 
Fascell 


Pulton.  Tenn. 

Hall 

Hubert 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Lipscomb 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

MlnshaU 

Morton 

Pelly 

Powell 


Relfel 

Rostenkowskl 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Snyder 

utt 

'Van  Deerlln 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Hollfleld  against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for,  with  Mr.  Schneebell 
against. 

Mr.  Watklns  for,  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 

Mr.  Sebellus  for,  with  Mr.  Calilll  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for.  with  Mr.  Blatnlk 
.lealnst. 

Mr.  Hall  for.  with  Mr.  Fascell  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
skl against. 

Mr.  Snyder  for,  with  Mr.  Cowger  against. 

Mr.  Watson  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Upecomb  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl 
against. 

Mr.  Hoemer  for,  with  Mr.  Klrwan  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for.  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Berry  for.  with  Mr.  Van  DeerUn 
against. 

Mr.  Relfel  for.  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Bell  of  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  Mahon  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Morton  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 

CXV 2448— Part  29 


BERT) .  The  question  is  on  the  passase  of 
the  bill.  1— -~«s 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  276,  nays  117,  not  voting  40, 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.  321] 
YEA^ — 276 

FreUnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton^Pa. 

Oallflanakls 

Qallagher 

Oannatz 

Oaydoe 

Oibbons 

OUbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

QrUBths 

Grover 

Oude 

Halpem 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt' 
Hanley 
Hanna     • 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Anderson,  ni 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
BUggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boiand 
BoUlng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasoo 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Oallf . 
Burton,  TTtah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N.J. 
de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Pelghan 
Flndley 
Pish 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

WlUlamD. 
Fraser 


Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

PoUock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  III. 

Pryor,  Ark. 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Puclnskl 
Heckler,  Mass.    PurceU 


Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Horton 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Jacobs 


Rallsback 

Rees 

Held,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 


Johnson,  CaUf.  Roe 
Johnson,  Pa.       Rogers,  Colo 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCuIloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKneally 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacOregor 

Madden 

MalUlard 

Mann 

Mathlas 

May 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mesklll 

Mlkva 

Miller,  CaUf. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 


WldnaU 
WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 


Abernethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ayres 

Baring 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevlU 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brock 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Caffery 

Camp 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Wyatt 
Wydler  - 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

NATa— 117 

Erlenbom 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Oettys 

Glalmo 

Ooldwater 

Ooodling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Harsha 

Henderson 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kleppe 

KuykendaU 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McClure 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mayne 


Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mize 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nichols 

O  Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Poff 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

QulUen 

RandaU 

Rartck 

Reld,  ni. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Slkes 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Oallf. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUUams 

Wold 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTINa — 40 


Abbltt 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
BeU,  CaUf. 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Bro'wn,  Calif. 
CahlU 
Cederberg 
Cowger 
Dawson 
Devlne 
Fascell 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

Hall 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Lipscomb 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

MlnshaU 

Morton 

PeUy 


Powell 

Relfel 

Rostenkowskl 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Snyder 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Watklns 

Watson 

WhaUey 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Cowger  for,  wltb  Mr.  Snyder  against, 

Mr.  Watklns  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Watson  against. 

Mr.  SchneebeU  for,  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 

Mr.  PeU  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Lipscomb 
against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Cahlll  for,  with  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  'WhaUey. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  SebeUus. 

Mr.  Morton  with  Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  MlnshaU  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Klrwan  wltb  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  734.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  is  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S  3016 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

MOTION    OrrERTD    BY     MR      PERKINS 

Mr  PEJRKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Motion  offered  by  Mr  Perkins  Strike  out 
ail  after  the  enacting  clause  of  3  3018  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H  R 
12321,  as  pa&sed    hs  follows 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1969- 

TITLE  I      EXTENSION  OF  ACTHORIZATTON 

Sec  101  For  the  p'lrpoee  of  carrylnK  out 
pro^ama  under  the  Economic  Oppwrtunlty 
Act  of  1964  for  which  there  are  no  separate 
authorizations  of  appropriations  in  such  Act, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  U>  be  appro- 
priated «1  5fi3  iX)0  DO*')  for  the  Aval  year  end- 
ing June  30  1970  and  such  amount  as  may 
be  nere  sarf  f»jr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30    19T1 

See  103  Sec'lon.s  lai  245  321  408,  « 15,  and 
835  of  the  Ecunoml''  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
are  each  amended  by  striking  "ut  "1967"  and 
by  Inserting  in  Meu  theret>f  TJeO'  Sec'lon 
523  of  such  Act  !s  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30  1968,  .ind  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  by  Inserting  in  Meu  thereof  June 
30,  1969.  and  the  three  succeeding  ftscal 
years" 

Tm.E  ir  SPEC-IAI.  WORK  AND  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROCtRAMS 
Seo  201  Title  1  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  redesignating 
part  E  as  part  F  bv  renumbering  section 
161  fas  amended  bv  section  102  of  this  Act  i 
as  section  171  and  bv  Inserting  after  part  D 
the  following^  new  part 

"P.\RT  E — SpECI.M,  Wi  rRK  AND  CAREER  DEVELOP- 

ME>rT  Programs 
"statement  or  p'.-rpose 

"Sec  161  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
'Operation  Mainstream'  program  aimed  prl- 
manlv  at  the  chronlcallv  unemploved  and 
the  New  Careers'  program  providing  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed  and  low-income  persons 
leading  to  broader  career  opportunities  are 
uniquely  effective  that.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding persons  assisted  with  Jobs,  the  key  to 
their  economic  independence,  these  pro- 
grams are  of  advantage  to  the  community  at 
large  in  that  they  are  directed  at  community 
beautitlcatlon  and  betterment  and  the  im- 
provement of  health,  education,  welfare. 
public  safety,  and  other  public  services,  and 
that,  while  these  programs  are  Important 
and  necessarv  components  of  comprehensive 
wort  and  training  programs,  there  Is  a  need 
to  encourage  Imaginative  and  Innovative  use 
of  thpse  programs,  to  enlarge  the  authority 
to  ^erare  fhem  and  to  lncrea.se  the  re- 
sources .ivailable  for  them 

"SPECIAL     PROCiRAM«i 

"Sec  162  lai  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  provide  flnanclal  assistance  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  to  stimulate  and 
support  effort.s  to  provide  fhe  unemployed 
with  Jobs  and  the  low-Income  wtirker  wl*h 
greater  career  opportunity  Programs  author- 
ized under  this  section  shall  Include  the 
following 

"(I)  A  special  program  to  be  known  as 
'Mainstream'  which  Involves  work  activities 
directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chronically 
unemploved  poor  who  have  p<X)r  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age 
physical  condition,  obsolete  or  Inadequate 
skills  declining  economic  conditions,  other 
causes  of  a  lack  of  employment  opportunity, 
or  otherwise    to  secure  appropriate  employ- 


ment or  training  aaalstance  under  other  pro- 
grams and  which  in  addition  to  other  serv- 
ices provided  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment 
or  beautlflcHtii.n  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  progr^im.  including  without 
limitation  activities  which  will  contribute 
to  the  majiagement  conservation  or  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources,  recreational 
areas.  Federal  State  and  local  government 
paries,  highways,  and  Hher  lands,  the  re- 
habilitation of  housing  the  Improvement  of 
public  facilities,  and  the  improvement  and 
exp»nslon  of  health,  education  day  care 
and  re<-reatlon  services. 

'  1 :2 1  A  special  prngram  to  be  known  iis 
New  Careers'  which  will  provide  unem- 
ployed or  k)W-lncome  persons  with  Jobs  lead- 
ing to  career  opportunities,  including  new 
types  of  careers.  In  programs  designed  to 
Improve  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or 
cultural  condition  of  the  cijmmiuilty  or  area 
served  In  fields  of  public  service.  Including 
without  limitation  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, recreation,  day  ciire.  neighborhood  re- 
development, and  public  safety,  which  pro- 
vide maximum  proepects  for  on-the-job 
training,  promotion,  and  advancement  and 
continued  employment  without  Federal  a.s- 
slstance  which  give  promise  of  contributing 
to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods  ol 
structuring  Jobs  and  new  methods  of  pro- 
viding Job  ladder  opportunities,  .ind  which 
provide  opportunities  for  further  occupa- 
tional training  to  facilitate  career  advance- 
ment 

'(bi  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide 
flnanclal  and  other  assistance  to  Insvire  the 
provision  of  suppxjrtlve  and  follow-up  serv- 
ices to  supplement  programs  under  this  part 
including  health  services,  counseling,  day 
care  for  children,  transportation  .isslsuince. 
and  other  special  services  nCcessary  to  assist 
individual  to  achieve  success  in  these  pro- 
grams and  in  empU:yment. 

.\IJMINI.STRAriVE    REG  ILLATIONS 

'Sec.  163  The  Director  shall  preecrlbe  reg- 
ulations to  assure  that  pmgrams  under  tills 
part  have  adequate  Internal  adminliitratlve 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  person- 
nel standards,  evaluation  procedures,  avail- 
ability of  in-.service  training  and  technical 
assistance  programs,  and  other  policies  as 
may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  etiective 
use  of  funds, 

"SPECIAL    CONOmONS 

■'Sec.  164,  I  a)  The  Director  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  un- 
der this  part  unless  he  determines.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

"111  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  polltl(*til  parties,  or  the 
ci.mstructlon.  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  vi.sed  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  workship; 

'i'2)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed. 

"1 3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  In 
work-training  and  education,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant,  and 

"1 4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  and  upward  mobility  of  indi- 
vidual participants 

"(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  Improvements, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  Improve- 
ments which  win  be  substantially  used  by 
low-lncome  persons  and  families  or  which 
will  contribute  substantially  to  amenities  or 
facllitle«5  In  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high 


concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income 
persons  and  families. 

"ici  Progrtuns  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artlflcal  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement 

"Id  I  Projects  under  this  part  shall  pro- 
vide for  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources 
under  either  Federal  programs  for  work  and 
training  and  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector. 

"PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 

"Sec.  165  la)  Participants  In  programs 
under  this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low- 
Income  persons  The  Director,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, shall  establish  criteria  for  low  Income 
taking  into  consideration  family  size,  urban- 
rural  and  farm-nonfarm  differences,  and 
other  relevant  factors  Any  Individual  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  from  a  low-income  family 
If  the  family  receives  cash  welfare  payments 

"lb  I  Participants  mvist  be  permanent  res- 
idents of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Trtist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(c)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  tn 
Federal  employment,  including  those  relat- 
ing to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation 
leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and 
Federal  employment  benefits. 

'EgflTABLE  DISTRIBl'TION  OF  ASSISTANCT 

"Sec.  166  The  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  among  the  State? 
In  developing  those  criteria,  he  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  relevant  factors.  The  ra- 
tios of  population,  tinemployment.  and  fam- 
ily Income  levels  Of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  program - 
authorized  under  this  part  not  more  than 
12' o  per  centum  shall  be  used  within  anv 
one  State 

"LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  167  Programs  assisted  under  this 
part  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  131  of  this  Act. 

"AmiORIZATIONS 

"Sec.  168.  For  the  purpose  of  carrs-lng  ou- 
programs  under  this  part,  there  are  herebv 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $110.000.onn 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  au' 
such  amount  as  mnv  he  necessarv  for  the 
fiscal   year  ending  June   30.   1971.'" 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  COMPREHENSIVK 
PRFSCHOOL  PROGRAMS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS PROVIDINO  FOR  INTENSIVK 
FOLLOW  THROUGH  EDUCATION  FOR 
PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
Sec.   301.    la)    The   Economic  Opportunltv 

Act  of    1964   Is   amended   by   adding   at   thf 

end  thereof  the  following: 

"Trn.E    rx  -SPECIAL     comprehensive 

PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS PROVIDING  FOR  INTENSIVE 
FOLLOW  THROUGH  EDUCATION  FOR 
PRIM.ARY    SCHOOL    CHILDREN 

"FINDINGS   AND  PURPOSE 

"Sec  901  The  Congress  finds  that  children 
participating  In  Headstart  projects  and  other 
preschix)l  programs  are  afforded  an  n-.- 
creased  opportunity  for  learning  and  healthv 
maturation,  that  more  effective  and  maxi- 
mum benefits  accrue  to  children  partlcipit- 
ing  In  preschool  programs  when  special  edu- 
cational programs  are  provided  for  such  chil- 
dren In  tlie  early  primary  grades  Immediately 
following  their  preschool  p.irtlcipation.  .iiui 
that  preschool  and  special  educational  pro- 
grams and  services  provided  In  the  early  prl- 
m<u-y  school  years  afford  children  witli  cul- 
turally deprived,  educationally  lacking,  i^r 
economically  distressed  family  Imckgrounds 
an  essential  opportvuilty  to  participate  in  the 
economic,   social,    and    political    mainstream 
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actlvlUes  of  American  life  It  is  the  purpose 
of  Congress  in  this  title  to  afford  broad  au- 
thority to  the  Director,  either  acting  directly 
or  by  delegation  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  VI  of  this  Act.  to  broaden  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  children  described  in  this 
paragraph  for  preschool  and  early  primary 
education.  Including  provisions  for  parental 
and  home  Involvement,  utilizing  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  existing  agencies  and 
organizations  and  resources  to  accomplish 
such  purposes 

"AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sec  902  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  local  educational  agencies,  or 
other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  with  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  community  ac- 
tion agency,  or  to  a  local  educational  agency 
or  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  in  an 
area  where  there  Is  no  community  action 
agency  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro- 
K'r.xms  under  this  title,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $578,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
t.uch  amount  :is  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

"ALLOTMENT    OF    FfNDS;     LIMFTATIONS    ON 
ASSISTANCE 

'Sec.  903,  The  sums  which  are  appro- 
priated or  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing grants  under  this  title  shall  be  allotted 
pursuant  to  section  225  of  this  Act  and  such 
Mims  and  project  assistance  shall  be  subject 
•o  the  provisions  of  that  section. 

"USES     OF     FT7NDS 

Sec.   904.   lai    Grants  made  pursuant   to 
this  title  may  be  used  for  iD   the  contlnua- 
'lun  of  programs  authorized  bv  sections  222 
.1)   il)  and  i2)  of  this  Act  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the   Economic   Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1969.  and  known  as  'Project 
Head    Start'    and     Follow    Through',    where 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title   (2) 
I'lannins  for  and  t.iklng  steps  leading  to  the 
development  of  early  childhood  programs  for 
the   benefit   of  children  with  culturally  de- 
prived, educationally  lacking  or  economically 
distressed  family  backgrounds.  Including  ap- 
propriate    arrangements     with     educational 
agencies    for   special    educational    programs 
and  services  for  the  further  intensified  pro- 
■■  :sion  of  educational  opportunities  for  such 
children  during  the  early  vears  of  compulsory 
school  attendance.  (3)   the  provision  within 
such  programs  of  such  comprehensive  health. 
nutritional,  social,  and  other  services  as  the 
Director   finds   will    assist  such   children   in 
i-Minlng  their  full  potential.  (4)  providing  for 
direct  participation  of  the  parents  of  such 
children   in   the  development,   conduct,  and 
overall  program  direction  at  the  project  oper- 
ating level,   (5)    the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  preschool  and  early 
rrlmary  school  programs  for  the  children  de- 
scribed in  this  section,  including  the  lease  or 
rental  of  necessary  facilities  and  the  acquisi- 
tion  of   necessary   equipment   and   supplies 
necessary  to  provide  comprehensive  programs 
as  described  in  this  section,  (6)  the  provision 
of  comprehensive  physical  and  mental  health 
services  for  children  needing  such  assistance 
m  order  to  profit  from  educational  programs 
.  I    food  and  nutritional  services    including 
family    consultative    and    educational    pro- 
trrams  to  improve  nutrition  in  the  home   (8) 
special  social  services  to  broaden  the  educa- 
tional environment  In  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren participating  in  such  programs,  and  (9) 
o'ner   social   and  educational   actlviUes    in- 
fudljig  summer,  weekend,  and  vacation 'pro- 
^^r-ims  for  such  children  which  are  deemed  by 
file  Director  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
title." 

Sec.  302.  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing and  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  thereof. 


TITLE  IV— INTENSIVE  PROGRAMS  TO 
ELIMINATE  HUNGER  AND  MALNUTRI- 
TION 

,n?f':'  *^^"  '^^  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  i£  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"^^Jh^,^"""^""^^^^^  PROGRAMS  TO 
QJMINATE  HUNGER  AND  MALNUTRI- 

"STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  lOOl.  Congress  finds  that  existing 
programs  aimed  at  providing  surplus  foods 
and  free  meals  to  needy  children  and  fam- 
^,  ,..?f^?  ^*  structured  so  as  to  have  no 
nLiii  *  P^*  °"  e'^^remely  economically 
disadvantaged  children  and  families;  that 
to  reach  the  many  victims  of  such  im- 
poverished circumstances,  existing  programs 
must  be  supplemented  and  broadened  to 
produce  effective  results;  that  supplemen- 
^vi.«  r"^'  '■^q^lrtng  improved  delivery 
services  increased  family  food  subsidies,  in"- 
tensive  family  and  child  educational  com- 
ponents, and  emergency  family  medical 
serv^c«  are  required  frequently  in  the  homes 
«r,H  1  "^"^^  economically  disadvantaged- 
and     that    such    conditions    operate    most 

vLif.  ^^   purpose   of   this   title    to   provide 
ti^y'"'''^'''^  "^  '"^^  ^"'^^  "^^^  ^'^Pe^l- 

"AUTHORrry    to    provide    food    and    .medical 
services  and  supplies 

nri^^^riP  ^^^-   T^^  °"'*'=^''  '^  authorized    :o 
provide,    directly    or    by    delegation    of    au- 

^  Of  ^th^'''?t"'«  '°  '^^  provisions  of  title 
ol.,,,  ^^"'  financial  assistance  for  the 
provision  ot  such  medical  supplies  and  serv- 
ces.  nutritional  foodstuffs,  and  related  serv- 
^'n^l  ^\  ^  necessary  to  counteract  con- 
ditions Of  starvation  or  malnutrition  among 
bv  w^'of^""""  ^assistance  may  be  prx^videl 
sistZl  supplemental  to  such  other  as- 
sistance as  may  be  extended  under  the  pro- 
visions of  other  Federal  programs,  and  may 
be  used  to  extend  and  broaden  such  ^o- 
g™«is  to  serve  extremely  economically  dis- 
advantaged families  with  particX^  em- 
vo,!^l'  "^  *^^  ^^^^^^^  and  the  extrem^y 
^H^^  ^^^^  ^"'^^  ^"■l'=««  are  not  now  pro- 
^ded   and   without   i^rd   to   the   requlre- 

Z1T.  °l  '''°^  '*^"  ^°^  '°^=^1  °r  State  ^- 
mlnlstratlon  or  financial  participation  in 
extending  such  assistance,  the  Director  may 
make  grants  to  community  action  agencies 
or  local  public  or  private  nonprofit  oSza- 

ofThis'tf^'^'^^  *°  ^">'  °"^^^«  P^Ses 
of  this  title.  The  Director  Is  auth/^zed  to 

t^^  k"!*^^  fun<5tlons  under  this  title 
^^t^.l'^'t  ^'•«**^  °i  Agriculture  and  thi 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  a  manner  that  will  insure  the  avallabllUy 
Of  such  foodstuffs,  medical  services  and  sup- 
plies  through   a   community   action   aeencv 

zatlons  if  no  such  agency  exists  or  is  able 
to  administer  programs  to  provide  such  food- 
stuffs, medical  services,  and  supplies  to 
needy  individuals  and  families. 

"AREAS    OP   SPECIAL    EMPHASIS 

"Sec.  1003.  The  Director  shall  take  steps  to 
assure  that  programs  under  this  title  shall 
be  designed  to  deal  particularly  vrtth  the  'n- 
cidence  of  malnutrition,  hunger  and  serious 
medical  needs  among  persons  in  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  circumstances  who  are 
k!L  *  ^^^'^  °^  ^^^  and  older  and  young 
children.  In  the  conduct  of  such  programs 
the  Director  shall  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  such  elderly  persons  as  regular  part- 
t  me,  and  short-terms  staff  in  programs  de- 
s  gned  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1004.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  this  title,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $92,000,000  for 
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the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971   " 

Sec.  402  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (5)  thereof 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

AMENDMENT   OF    RURAL   LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  501.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "such  families,  and"  and  insert- 
ing "such  families,  or". 

LIMITATION   ON    LEGAL   SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Sec.  502.  Section  222(a)(3)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "counseling,  education,  and 
other  appropriate  services"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "legal  counseling,  education  in 
legal  matters,  and  other  appropriate  legal 
services". 

AVAILABILITY    OP    LEGAL    SERVICES   TO    ARMED 
FORCES   PERSONNEL 

Sec  503,  Section  222(a)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  members  of 
their  immediate  families,  shall  be  eligible  to 
obtain  legal  services  under  such  programs  m 
cases  of  extreme  hardship  (determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Director  is- 
sued after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense).  The  costs  of  providing  such  serv- 
ices shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense." 

APPLICABILITY     TO     TRUST     TERRTrORT 

Sec,  50-1  Section  609(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  "and  title  II"  and  inserting""  title 
II.  title  III-A.  and  title  IV"'. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    NARCOTIC    ADDICT    RECOVEBT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  505.  Section  222(a)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■  I  &  I  -A  "Narcotic  Addict  Recovery'  program 
designed  to  discover  and  bring  about  post 
and  or  preinstitutlonal  treatment  for  nar- 
cotic addiction.  Such  a  program  shall  be 
community  based,  with  appropriate  partici- 
pation by  parents,  youth,  educators,  and 
others  in  the  commtmity,  serve  the  objective 
of  maintaining  the  family  structure  as  well 
as  the  recovery  of  the  ind"ivldual  addict,  en- 
courage the  use  of  neighborhood  facilities 
and  the  services  of  former  addicts  as  pro- 
gram workers  and  facilitate  the  re-entry  of 
addicts  into  society  Such  a  program  shall 
also  emphasize  the  coordination  and  full 
utilization  of  existing  community  services 
which  pertain  to  the  treatment  of  addiction 
and  or  related  disorders." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  provide  for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  H.R  12321  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3016,  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  3016J 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
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grams  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  to  authorize  ad- 
vance funding  of  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

THE  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chfdr  hears  none,  sind  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Mr  Pcr- 
KiNS.  Mrs.  ORKXif  of  Oregon,  Messrs.  Pu- 
ciNSKi.  Brademas,  O'Hara,  Carey,  Haw- 
KiKS.  Wn-iOAM  D.  PoiD,  Hathaway, 
Meeds,  Mrs.  Mime.  Messrs.  Clay,  Ayrxs, 
QuiE,  Retd  of  New  York.  Ehlewborw, 
ScHERLE.  IDELUNaAcx.  EscH,  and  Stxigsr 
of  Wisconsin. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  slU  Members  de- 
sinng  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  iust  passed  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  Ein- 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendment  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R  14580  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  suid  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  p«oplea  of  the 
world  to  achieve  economic  development 
within  a  framework  of  democratic  economic, 
social,  and  poUUcal  institutions,  and  for 
other  purpoeee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  InsLsts  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  <HR.  14580)  entitled  "An  act 
to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States 
by  sissisting  peoples  of  the  world  to 
achieve  economic  development  within  a 
framework  of  democratic,  economic, 
social,  and  political  Institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes."  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  PuLBRiCHT,  Mr.  SPARKM.^N.  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr  Case  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.   14580 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  tH.R.  14580 1  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve 
economic  development  within  a  frame- 
work of  democratic,  economic,  social,  and 
political  Institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Zablocki,  Hays,  Pascell,  Adair, 
Mailliard,  and  Prelinghuysen. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTTTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
ON  S.  2910  AND  H  R    12795 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  reports  on  the  bills  S. 
2910  and  H.R.   12795. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  mmute.i 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  dis- 
unguished  majority  leader  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  this  week,  and  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  whip  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklalioma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquirj'  of  the  distinguished 
mmonty  whip,  we  have  finished  the 
program  for  this  week,  and  we  will  ask 
to  go  over  until  Monday  upon  the  an- 
nouncement oi  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  22  suspensions,  the  first  of 
which  IS  H.R.  15095 — Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  insert  the  remamder  of 
the  suspensions  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  it  be  the  plan 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
call  these  bills  up  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  listed? 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say,  in  answer  t ,  the  inqmry  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  that  would  be 
up  to  the  discretion  of  Uie  Speaker.  I 
would  say  generally,  yes,  but  I  would 
not  want  to  bind  either  those  calling 
up  the  biUs  or  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  he 
does  not  mtend  to  depart  from  the  order 
on  the  list  unless  there  is  some  extraor- 
dinary situation 

Does  that  answer  the  question  of  the 
gentlenan  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  suspensions  are  as  follows: 


1.  Hit.  15096 — Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1989; 

2.  HJt.  14S4S — To  grant  the  conaent  of 
Oongrees  to  the  Ck>nneotlcut-New  York  Rail- 
road Paaaenger  Transportation  Compact: 

3.  H  R.  10134  To  extend  the  tlm«  for  filing 
tort  actions  by  certain  persons; 

4.  H.  Res.  661 — CXxnmendlng  the  American 
servlc«maii  and  veteran  of  Vietnam  for  his 
effort*  and  sacrlfloes: 

5.  H.  Con.  Res.  454 — Calling  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  and  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front; 

6.  H.R.  14789 — Foreign  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1999; 

7.  S  J.  R«e.  90— To  enable  the  U.S.  to  hold 
a  conference  to  negotiate  a  Patent  Coopera- 
tion Treaty; 

8.  HJi.  15166 — River  Basin  Monetary  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1969; 

9.  H.R  14464 — To  Insure  that  certain  fa- 
cilities are  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped; 

10.  S.  3199 — To  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964; 

11.  3  740 — To  establish  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speak- 
ing People; 

12  HJ.  Ree.  757 — To  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations; 

13.  H.J.  Res.  506 — Consenting  to  an  exten- 
sion and  renewal  of  the  Interstate  compact 
to  conserve  oil  and  gas; 

14.  HJI.  14086 — Community  Mental  Healtii 
Centers  Amendments  of  1969; 

15.  H.R.  14790 — To  extend  the  authority  to 
make  formula  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health; 

16.  H.R.  14733— To  extend  the  program  ■  f 
health  services  for  domestic  migrant  agrlci-.l- 
tural  workers; 

17.  H.R.  14289— To  place  the  countlee  .f 
El  Paso  and  Hudspeth,  Texas,  In  the  moun- 
tain standard  time  zone; 

18.  H.R.  13448 — To  authorize  the  exchanije 
of  lands  at  New  Orleans,  La.; 

19.  H.R.  13630 — To  extend  certain  expiring 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  vocational  edu- 
cation; 

20.  H.R.  6971— Vessel  Brldge-to-Brldee 
Radiotelephone  Act; 

21.  H.R.  9366 — To  change  the  number  f 
apprentices  authorized  to  be  employees  '. 
the  Ooveriunent  Printing  Office;  and 

22.  HJI  14213 — To  provide  for  additional 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian    Institution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tuesday 
is  Private  Calendar  day.  and  the  fol- 
lowing bills  may  be  called  up  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  all  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bills  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  8022 — To  authorlae  allowances  to 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed,  services 
for  dependents'  schooling; 

H.R.  8021 — To  authorize  allowances  under 
certain  circumstances; 

H.R.  386 — To  provide  a  family  separation 
allowance  In  certain  Instances;  and 

HJI  110 — Relating  to  famUy  separaUon 
allowances  paid  to  member*  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week : 

H.R.  15091.  to  lower  Interest  rates  and 
fight  Inflation,  to  help  housing,  small 
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business,  and  employment,  and  for  other 
ixirposes,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted; 

H.R.  9476,  to  increase  the  availability 
of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing  for 
veterans  and  to  Increase  the  income  of 
the  na4ilonal  service  life  insurance  fimd. 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 

H.R.  14944,  to  authorize  an  adequate 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  and  foreign  embassies  and  for 
other  purposes,  also  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later.  Of 
course,  we  expect  to  have  several  con- 
ference reports — we  hope  to,  anyway. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
have  any  hope  at  all  that  the  Senate 
might  finish  the  appropriation  bills  next 
week,  and  we  can  act  on  the  conference 
leports? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  certainly  have  hopes.  I 
would  hate  to  lose  hope. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  would  certainly  be 
my  hope. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
DEXTEMBER  15.  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
.lourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATE,  TIGHT  MONEY 
POLICIES 

'  Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much  has 
been  said  about  how  the  high  Interest 
rate  and  tight  money  policies  have  failed 
lu  terms  of  meeting  infiatlon.  I  believe  a 
few  words  ought  to  be  said  about  the 
positive  performance  of  this  high  tnter- 
tst.  tight  money. 

We  are  looking  into  1970,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  can  see  that  the  continuation  of 
the  performance  of  present  policy  will 
mean  less  money  for  schools  all  over  the 
United  States. 

This  policy  Is  going  to  mean  less  money 
for  States  which  have  programs,  like  my 


own  State,  for  developing  water  inter- 
ests of  the  States. 

It  means  less  money  for  cities  to  do  all 
the  things  cities  must  do  to  undergird 
the  building  of  the  cities.  Projects  de- 
pending uix>n  bonds,  such  as  roads,  flood 
control,  water  and  sewer  lines,  and  gov- 
ernment buildings  are  all  now  com- 
pletely frustrated. 

This  policy  also  has  brought  selective 
unemployment;  17  percent  for  those  who 
are  in  minority  races,  22  percent  for  some 
of  the  young  people. 

This  policy  also  has  created  almost  a 
depression  in  the  building  industry. 

This  policy  has  put  small  businessmen 
out  of  business  and  bounced  them  com- 
pletely off  the  borrowing  benches  of  all 
the  banks  of  America. 

So  when  we  say  what  the  policy  has 
not  been  able  to  accomplish,  let  us  think 
of  the  things  that  have  been  accom- 
plished by  this  policy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  it  has  been 
decided  that  we  carmot  spend  billions  on 
foreign  aid  and  still  have  them  to  spend 
in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
gentleman  voted  on  the  foreign  give- 
away bill,  but  somewhere  cuts  appar- 
ently have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman spoke  about  the  foreign  giveaway 
bill.  I  remember  that  one  of  his  cohorts — 
and  I  beheve  he  probably  agreed  with 
it — talked  about  a  giveaway  and  how  it 
affected  tfie  United  States. 

I  remind  the  gentleman  that  when  the 
foreign  aid  bill  was  carrying  as  much  as 
$6  billion  the  United  States  never  had  It 
so  good.  We  had  the  greatest  growth  of 
the  United  States  after  World  War  n 
until  1965  the  country  had  ever  seen. 
That  is  when  we  had  the  best  foreign  aid 
program  we  had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  we  were  in  debt 
over  our  ears. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  SHOE 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  reported  the  clos- 
ing down  of  the  Victory  Shoe  Co.  at  Avon, 
Mass.  Today  I  want  to  report  another 
closing  that  Is  taking  place  in  Massachu- 
setts in  the  footwear  Industry.  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Plant  at  Watertown,  which  in 
1964  employed  up  to  5,000  persons,  ex- 
pects to  have  the  firm  close  down  by 
December  19.  My  distinguished  and 
esteemed  colleague  who  represents  that 
district,  the  Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
charged  the  day  before  yesterday  that 
cheap  foreign  imports  were  responsible 
for  the  scheduled  closing  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Plant  at  Watertown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  town  of  Watertown 
alone  is  losing  $500,000  a  year  in  real  es- 
tate taxes  from  this  firm.  Rve  thousand 
people  were  employed  by  it  in  1964  and 


at  the  end  of  this  year  It  will  be  down  to 
zero. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  we  have  to  do 
in  this  coimtry  to  wake  the  people  up? 
Here  is  an  industry  that  is  being 
destroyed  systematically  in  every  section 
of  the  country.  There  are  253  Members  of 
this  House  who  have  footwear  firms  lo- 
cated in  their  districts.  Most  of  these 
firms  are  the  economic  backbone  of  small 
local  communities. 

Before  this  year  is  out  I  will  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
several  other  footwear  firms  that  will 
close  their  doors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  meeting 
which  we  had  with  President  Nixon  on 
September  23  will  start  to  result  in  bring- 
ing forth  results.  So  far  aU  we  have  heard 
is  the  forked  tongue  of  the  administra- 
tion. On  one  side  one  says  he  is  going  to 
resist  cheap  labor  footwear  imports,  and 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  negotiators 
pushing  for  more  free  trade.  They  call 
these  people  "free  traders."  My  assess- 
ment of  them  is  that  they  are  not  free 
traders  but  they  are  freeloaders. 

An  article  from  the  Boston  Herald  of 
Thursday,  December  11,  1969,  follows: 
Town  Seeks  Butzxs  fob  Ooodrich 

U.S.  Rep.  Philip  J.  Phllbln  charged  yester- 
day that  "cheap  foreign  Imports"  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  scheduled  closing  of  the 
B.  P.  Goodrich  plant  in  V/atertown. 

Earlier,  plant  officials  announced  that  some 
950  rubber  products  workers  would  be 
dropped  by  Dec.  19  In  a  near-flnsil  phasing 
out  of  the  Installation. 

Some  150  office  and  warehouse  employes 
will  continue  to  worlc  a  few  more  months, 
officials  said,  while  the  plant  Is  being  totally 
shut  down. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  manufactured  waterproof 
rubber  footwear  and  flooring  at  Its  Water- 
town  facility  and,  In  1964,  employed  up  to 
5000  workers. 

With  payments  of  some  $600,000  annually. 
It  was  Watertown's  largest  single  source  of 
tax  revenue. 

Town  officials  have  been  scouting  possible 
buyers  of  the  64-acre  site  since  Ooodrich  of- 
ficials reported  in  1966  they  were  starting  to 
phase  out  operations  at  the  plant. 


UNDERMINING   THE   CIVIL   RIGHTS 
DIVISION 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  a 
familiar  coalition,  a  not  so  silent  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  delivered  a  devastat- 
ing blow  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  by 
rejecting  a  simple  extension  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

After  a  decade  of  progress  in  civil 
ri,ghts  imder  President  Kermedy  and 
President  Johnson,  a  decade  in  which 
the  Congress  met  its  responsibility  by 
enacting  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1364, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
act  of  1968,  we  have  entered  a  period 
of  retrogression.  It  started  immediately 
when  the  Nixon  administration  took 
ofiace.  Defense  contracts  were  awarded 
to  contractors  in  violation  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  on  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. HEW  guidelines  on  school  deseg- 
regation were  abandoned.  The  Attorney 
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General  appeared  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  opposition  to  the  NAACP  on  the 
question  of  implementing  the  desegrega- 
tion decision  of  1954  And  the  Attorney 
General  said  that,  if  the  Supreme  Court 
did  order  immediate  desegregation  In 
Mississippi,  he  would  be  unable  to  en- 
force the  order. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  order  immedi- 
ate action,  and  apparently  the  Attorney 
General  Is  fulfilling  his  own  prophecy. 

The  latest  revelation  of  the  adminis- 
trations retreat  on  civil  rights  was  re- 
ported in  today's  Washington  Post.  The 
Civil  RishUs  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  13  already  demoralized,  but 
now  it  is  to  be  dismembered  The  respcn- 
sib.lity  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  to 
enforce  school  desegregation  cases  is  to 
be  shifted  to  local  US  attorneys  All  of 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  Burke 
Marshall.  John  Doar.  and  Stephen  Pol- 
lak  will  u'o  down  the  dram  if  this  is  per- 
mitted The  fox  will  truly  be  m  the 
chicken  coofj. 

Mr  Speakix.  if  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  doing  tt.s  part 
m  preventing  the  polari/atinn  oi  mir 
.>ociety.  of  which  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commi.^.sion  on  Civil  Disorders 
warned,  it  has  been  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice 

Mr  Speaker.  1969  has  been  a  year  of 
retreat  I  call  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  m  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
to  begin  an  immediate  investigation  into 
the  way  in  which  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion is  bein,'  demoralized  and  under- 
mined 


DANGEROUS   EFT'ECT  OF  THE 
IMPORT  FIOOD 

Mr  DENT  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark.^  ' 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker,  we  just  heard 
a  Member  of  this  Congreivs  talk  about 
some  results  of  the  import  damage  I 
might  bring  the  Members  up  to  date  a 
little  on  something  that  might  interest 
"hem 

We  are  taking  up  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  bill  today,  and  I  see 
where  there  has  been  a  contract  let  to 
train  60  unemployed  workers  into  skilled 
j)b>.  and  the  contract  amounts  to  .S2.- 
J43.000  which  is  .something  like  S45,000 
per  man 

There  are  650  workers  who  have  iu.st 
been  let  rut  of  the  glass  plant  in  my 
community  and  they  are  going  to  ask 
tor  training  Also  there  are  500  steel 
workers  who  have  just  been  let  out.  and 
who  have  now  been  approved  for  train- 
iru;,  with  a  payment  of  S2  232.000  under 
the  import  injury  clause  of  the  Kennedy 
round 

Further,  we  have  foimd  out  through 
the  figures  received  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  that  51  percent  of  ail  ladies' 
handbags  in  this  country  are  now  im- 
ported, and  that  many  of  the  New  Jersey 
plant.s  making  handbags  have  been  closed 
down  because  when  they  went  out  to 
secure  their  Christmas  orders  they  found 
that  all  of  the  storerooms  of  the  retail 
outlets  were  filled  with  imported  hand- 
bags, and  now  they  have  a  great  mamber 
of  handbags  that  were  made  during  the 


ofl  .season  to  keep  people  working  during 
the  lean  months 

Mr  Si)eaker.  they  say  there  is  .some- 
thing like  reciprocity  Maybe  we  can  get 
some  foreigners  to  buy  our  handbags 

Mr  Speaker.  I  advi.se  the  House  right 
now,  unless  we  do  .something  quickly  in 
the  matter  of  the  floodini;  of  imports 
into  this  country  from  low-wage  coun- 
ties, we  are  going  to  face  a  crisis  that 
all  of  the  OEO  bills  vou  could  put  to- 
gether will  never  be  able  to  stave  off  the 
poverty  in  this  Nation 


NORTH  APOLOGIZES  TO  SOUTH; 
OTHER  PAPERS  PLEASE  COPY 

Mr  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  < 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  few  times  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, a  major  newspaper  has  apologized 
to  an  entire  section  of  the  country  for 
their  former  editorial  ixjlicy  and  begged 
Its  forgivene.ss  for  liavmg  distorted  and 
slanted  the  news  and  falsely  lambasted 
the  South. 

It  takes  guts,  Mr  Speaker,  for  an  in- 
dividual to  do  this  It  takes  infinitely 
more  for  a  newspaper  to  publish  its 
apology  for  the  wtiole  world  to  see  and 
I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  editor  and  take 
it  upon  my.self.  as  a  southerner,  to  ac- 
cept the  apology  and  .say  we  forgive  you 
'or  what  you  did  to  us. 

The  newspaper  is  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  I  now  believe  it  has  earned  the  de- 
scription WGN.  'World's  greatest  news- 
paper '  which  has  been  its  trademark 
over  the  years.  The  editorial  in  question 
was  commented  u[X)n  by  the  Shreveix)rt 
Times  in  an  editorial  on  December  9  and 
I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  it  here  in  the 
Record  for  my  contemp  )raries  and  the 
histonans  who  will  follow  after  us  all. 

There  are  other  pat>ers  far  more  guilty 
than  the  Trib.  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
now  willing  to  make  a  similar  aixilogy. 
I  offer  them  the  opportunity  by  adding 
the  customary  line  "Northern  newspa- 
pers please  copy"  If  any  do.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  see  that  they,  too,  are  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  editorial  follows: 

.\N      .\fOt.OGT     TO     THE     SOXTTH 

The  Chicago  Tribune  calls  itself  'the 
*orld's  greatest  newspaper  "  and  uses  the  let- 
ters 'WGN"  as  .ibbrevl.itlon  for  the  d^-slifna- 
Uon.  Years  ago.  by  permission  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  It  was  allowed 
to  use  the  letters  for  Us  radio  station  and 
thLs  permission  was  repeated  later  for  its  TV 
.station. 

.Va  a  publishing  Institution,  the  Tribune 
doubtless  deserves  the  descriptive  adjective 
■great"  and  somfr — perhups  partisans — would 
even  sanction  "greatest."  but  others  would 
raise  questions,  rightfully.  The  Trlb.  as  Chl- 
cAgoans  call  it,  owns  newsprint  plants  and 
other  interests  It  will.  It  has  been  said, 
send  .1  star  reporter  to  Timbuktu  to  look  Into 
reports  of  invention  of  a  new  kind  uf  match 

At  the  turn  into  the  1920s.  The  Trib  .sent 
Its  highest  paid  reporter.  Philip  Kin:,!ey  to 
spend  three  months  in  Australia  and  to  write 
.irilcles  about  that  nation-  holding  that 
.Australia,  little  known  to  the  world  generally 
at  that  time.  h;vd  a  greater  future  than  any 
piece  of  land  its  size  on  earth  It  was  two  to 
t,hree  decades  before  the  foreciist  began  to 
come   true,   but  The  Trib  was  about   right. 


The  late  Capt  Joseph  MedlU  Patterson .  its 
editor  at  that  time,  said  half  the  subscrib- 
ers to  The  Trlb  read  It  to  cuss  It  and  half 
because  they  liked  it.  He  once  instituted  a 
contest,  paying  SI 00  a  day  for  the  best  letter 
condemning  The  Trlb  as  the  world's  worKt 
newspaper  .md  $100  for  the  best  letter  con- 
tending It  was  the  world's  greatest- -and 
published  both  letters  dally  for  sevenu 
weeks  on  page  one 

And.  for  decades,  The  Trlb  lambasted  the 
South,  falsely — perhaps  truthfully  once  iii 
a  while,  but  rarely  It  seemed  like  Tlie  Trib 
fell  Its  editorial  page  uiiy  day  was  a  failure 
without  an  anll-Scjuth  editorial. 

But.  now.  The  TYlb  ;ipologlzes  to  the  South 
lor  I"he  Trlb  s  own  past  It  did  so  In  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  a  few  weeks  ago: 

'A     SINCERE     APOIOCY     TO     THE     SOtTH 

■'Dear  Dixie:  Can  you  possibly  And  If  in 
your  heart  to  accept  our  sincere  apology 

■When  there  was  race  rioting  in  Little 
Rock.  .Ark.,  we  were  convinced  that  the  cause 
was  callousness  Our  public  officials  and  our 
press  in  Chicago  insisted  that  the  only  rea- 
sons for  Negro  re.stlveness  were  your  segre- 
gated schools  and  your  stubborn  go  verm  ir 
We  In  Chicago  with  integrated  schools  and 
a  very  liberal  governor  are  now  writhing  with 
agony  of  race  rioting  And  as  we  seek  to  set 
our  house  In  order,  we  hope  your  he.^dllnes 
will  be  kinder  to  us  than  ours  were  to  you 

•■.•\nd  when  a  Ml.'slsslppl  Negro  boy  was 
found  drownliiK.  we  In  ClUcago  called  this  the 
inevlt.ible  result  at  a  white  supremacy  tra- 
dition. Now  .1  Negro  girl,  14  and  pregn.uit 
has  been  shot  to  death  on  the  front  porch 
of  her  own  lu^me  in  Chicago — and  we  arc 
confused  and  iishamed-    and  frightened 

What  are  we  doing  wrong  that  has  m;ic!e 
i-ight  square  miles  of  our  city  .i  battleground  ' 
Help  us.  if  you  can  find  It  In  your  own  heart 
to  help 

".And  -Alabama,  when  your  state  police  weie 
photi:>graphed  subduing  rioters  with  iiii;ht 
sticks.  Chicago  bold  face  front  p.iges  cl:.- 
demned  you  lor  indefensible  brutality.  No-,v 
Illinois  state  police  have  resorted  to  armored 
cars  and  cracking  skulls  .uid  .shooting  to  ki'.'. 
"Your  governor  has  alleged  that  'Commu- 
nists are  fomenting  this  strife.'  We  .scoffed. 

■  Now  13  Negroes  on  Chlcagos  west  side 
have  been  charged  with  plotting  treason.  We 
•ire  sweeping  admittedly  Communist  litera- 
ture irom  cur  littered  .streets  Forgive  us  I-r 
not  knowing  what  we  are  talking  about. 

■'Georgia,  when  you  were  photographed  la 
The  act  of  turning  back  crowds  of  marching 
children — we  could  not  control  ourselves  riie 
\ery  idea,  the  Chicago  press  editorialised, 
that  youngsters  should  be  considered  a  mei.- 
uce  sutScient  to  justify  the  use  of  tear  (.-a.-. 

"Now  in  our  own  ;isphalt  Jungle,  we  have 
seen  Negro  youngsters  of  i».  10  and  11  years 
advance  on  police  with  drawn  guns  or  broken 
bottles — screaming  kill  Whitey! 

'And  we  Uied  gas  and  clubs  and  dogs  and 
gtuis  uiul  God  forgive  us.  wiiat  else  could  we 
do'  Can  you.  Georgia.  forgi\e  us.  too? 

■  We  tried  the  p:itience  we  h.id  pre.iched  — 
htnest  we  did  We  tried  so  de:  p-jrately  that 
seven  policemen  were  .shot  the  other  night 
two  of  them  through  the  back.  S<5.  in  the 
end,  we  resorted  to  methods  more  brutal  th.iii 
vuurs   But,  don't  you  see.  we  had  to. 

"Dear  Dixie,  perhaps  we  have  not  yet 
learned  to  appreciate  what  you  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  to  defeat  revolution — but  for  what- 
ever belated  comfort  it  may  be.  from  our  glaas 
liouse  we  will  not  be  throwing  any  more 
stones. 


ROGERS  EXPRESSES  CONCERN 
OVER  CONTENTS  OF  ORAL 
CONTRACEPTIVES 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  • 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  the  Safety  of  Drugs  in 
Great  Britain,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Dunlop  Committee,  yesterday  reported  In 
London,  that  oral  contraceptives  contain- 
ing relatively  large  amounts  of  the  hor- 
mone "estrogen"  Increase  the  risk  of 
dangerous  blood  clots  among  women  tak- 
ing them. 

The  Dunlop  Committee  urged  manu- 
facturers to  withdraw  21  of  30  brands  on 
the  British  market  because  they  contain 
75  micrograms  or  more  of  the  hormone. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  oral 
contraceptive  pills  not  contain  more  than 
50  micrograms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  1.5  million  British 
women  take  the  pill,  there  are  8.5  mil- 
lion American  women  who  do. 

Moreover,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
at  least  four  U.S.  manufacturers  of  the 
pill  are  involved  in  the  production  of 
some  of  the  21  brands  of  which  the  Dun- 
lop Committee  urged  removal  from  the 
market. 

Furthermore,  there  are  37  different 
oral  contraceptive  products  on  the  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States  and  at  least  30 
of  these  contain  more  than  50  micro- 
trrams  of  either  "mestranol"  or  "ethynil 
estradiol."  the  two  principal  estrogens 
used  in  the  oral  contraceptives. 

In  light  of  this  report  of  the  British 
committee,  I  urge  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  carefully  review  the 
oral  contraceptive  compoimds  on  the 
market  in  the  country  to  determine  If 
the  estrogen  level  is  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  American  women  who  are  using 
the  pill. 

Along  these  lines,  I  will  be  most  in- 
terested in  finding  out  how  FDA,  under 
the  new  reorganization,  plans  to  handle 
this  matter  and  other  .scientific  judg- 
ments on  new  drugs,  pesticides  and  foods. 
I  think  the  reorganization  announced 
by  the  Secretary  should  help  greatly  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  FDA  and 
that  in  turn  will  help  protect  the 
consumer. 

This  move  to  reorganize  FDA  is  ap- 
proximately along  the  lines  of  what  I 
requested  in  October  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Secretary  has  taken  such 
action. 

The  entire  operation  at  FDA  seemed 
.shaky  and  the  lines  of  communication 
were  very  limited.  I  hope  giving  FDA 
direct  access  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  will  open  those  lines  of  com- 
munication. Certainly,  the  MSG  and 
ryclamate  controversies  have  pointed  out 
the  need  for  communication. 

I  hope  that  we  will  see  FDA  take  on  a 
more  aggressive  character  and  will  be- 
come, as  I  have  said,  the  lead  agency  for 
consumer  protection  within  the  Federal 
Government. 


POLITICS  AS  USUAL 

•  Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden)  spoke  briefly  about  President 
Nixon's  "threat"  to  veto  the  tax  reform 
bill    if    it    contains    both    the    Senate- 


adopted  $800  exemption  and  the  15-per- 
cent social  security  increase. 

Again  yesterday  Mr.  Madden  broad- 
ened his  attack,  apparently  as  a  spokes- 
man for  what  he  called  the  Democrat 
steering  committee,  in  an  obviously  po- 
litical attempt  to  play  on  the  emotions 
of  our  retired  people  and  other  voting 
taxpayers. 

I  cannot  let  these  politically  inspired 
groans  of  anguish  go  by  without  answer- 
ing, although  this  is  typical  of  the 
methods  used  by  some  of  my  liberal 
friends  to  garner  votes.  It  is  very  easy 
to  engage  in  a  popularity  contest  by 
promising  the  people  to  give  them  more 
money  and  bigger  tax  exemptions — it  is 
easy  so  long  as  you  do  not  face  up  to 
the  problem  about  who  will  pick  up  the 
check  for  these  big  spenders. 

One  of  the  reasons  there  is  a  demand 
today  for  bigger  exemptions  and  larger 
social  security  payments  is  that  my  lib- 
eral colleagues,  including  Mr.  Madden, 
have  for  years  shown  a  total  lack  of 
capacity  to  resist  demonstrating  their 
great  generosity  with  somebody  else's 
money.  It  is  their  votes  for  deficit  spend- 
ing, it  is  their  disregarding  the  basic 
laws  of  economics,  it  is  their  carrot-on- 
the-stick  technique  of  attracting  votes 
with  big  spending  programs  that  have, 
in  fact,  eroded  the  value  of  the  dollar  to 
the  point  where  everyone  suffers,  includ- 
ing those  on  social  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  recognize  the 
need  to  care  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
care  for  themselves;  all  of  us  also  recog- 
nize that  the  average  w^orkingman  is 
overburdened  with  taxes  imposed  largely 
by  liberals  to  pay  for  their  liberal  social 
welfare  schemes.  In  the  last  5  years  $100 
has  become  worth  $75,  and  a  $600  exemp- 
tion is  really  only  a  $450  exemption.  We 
can  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
and  those  who  share  the  sympathy  of 
the  Democrat  steering  committee  for  the 
situation. 

Today  we  have  a  President  who  wants 
to  restore  a  sound  dollar  in  order  that 
every  American  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labor,  but  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana says  "No:  we  will  give  away  more 
and  more  cheaper  dollars,  and  if  you  dis- 
agree you  are  against  the  poor."  This,  ob- 
viously, is  the  old  shell  game,  but  the 
American  people  will  not  be  hoodwinked 
by  such  gyrations.  Certainly  it  makes  no 
sense  to  the  President,  and  fortunately, 
all  the  name  calling  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  not  going  to  change  his 
mind  if  the  Congress  does  send  such  a 
package  to  the  White  House.  President 
Nixon  is  determined  to  end  inflation. 

Testimony  by  Treasury  officials  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
vealed that  for  each  $100  the  exemption 
to  the  taxpayer  is  raised,  revenues  are 
reduced  nearly  $3  billion.  How  in  the 
world  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and 
his  Democrat  steering  group  expect  to 
pay  for  all  their  excesses  and  defitrta. 
which  they  created  by  voting  for  every 
conceivable  tjrpe  of  big  spending  pro- 
gram, escapes  me  and  I  dare  say  most 
thinking  Members  of  this  Congress.  This 
country  will  never  return  to  a  sound 
dollar  basis  as  long  as  the  Congress, 
which  incidentally  has  been  controlled 
by  Democrats  for  34  out  of  the  last  38 


years,  continues  to  spend  more  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  without  having  the 
courage  to  enact  appropriate  measures 
to  collect  the  money  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams. I  trust  the  conferees  on  the  tax 
reform  bill  will  make  a  major  effort  to 
clean  it  up  and  resolve  the  over  150 
differences,  thus  sending  a  tax  reform 
bill  to  the  President  that  is  indeed  a  tax 
reform  bill  rather  than  a  Christmas  tree. 


TRAVEL  RESTRICTION 
LEGISLATION 

<  Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
.formed  that  the  first  contingent  of  "vol- 
unteers" to  assist  the  Cuban  Government 
harvest  its  1970  sugar  crop  has  just  left 
from  Mexico.  Reports  state  that  90  voung 
Americans  left  the  United  States  via 
Mexico  on  November  30.  They  are  the 
first  of  seven  groups  totaling  600  which 
will  spend  2  months  in  Cuba  harvesting 
sugar  for  Castro's  Communist  govern- 
ment. They  left  without  passports  in  or- 
der to  avoid  prosecution. 

The  Venceremos  Brigade,  as  it  is 
known,  has,  thus,  passed  the  recruitment 
stage  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  un- 
dercutting American  foreign  policy.  For 
those  who  doubt  this  proposition,  a  re- 
cent Cuban  radio  broadcast  made  the 
following  observation  on  the  expedition: 
They  will  come  to  cut  cane  with  us  here, 
as  an  expression  of  solidarity  with  the  Cuban 
people.  This  is  a  friendly  gesture  which  we 
appreciate  very  much,  for  this  year's  harvest 
is.  historically,  the  largest  of  them  all  and  it 
represents  a  decisive  battle  of  our  people  in 
the  general  struggle  against  underdevelop- 
ment. 

The  Cuban  Government  made  numer- 
ous other  press  releases  and  radio  state- 
ments regarding  the  support  being  given 
to  Castro. 

Thus,  the  most  self-defeating  aspect 
of  the  SDS-sponsored  expedition  is  fts 
furnishing  the  Cuban  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can Communists  with  propaganda  am- 
munition. The  real  purpose  of  the  SDS 
in  sending  the  young  radicals  to  Cuba  is 
not  to  cut  cane,  but  to  make  Cuban  prop- 
aganda hay.  In  fact,  the  SDS  played 
dowTi  the  cane-cutting  aspect  of  the  ex- 
pedition when  they  explained  its  purpose 
last  summer: 

We  wish  to  educate  people  about  the  in- 
ternational revolution  against  Imperialism, 
to  gain  practical  understanding  of  commu- 
nist principles,  and  to  give  support  to  the 
Cuban  Government 

It  is  too  bad  that  they  are  not  going 
to  cut  care  in  earnest  as  canecutting  is 
hard  work  and  the  experience  would,  no 
doubt,  be  educational  for  many  of  them. 
Moreover,  their  so-called  idealism  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  give  way  to  despair  when 
they  get  a  firsthand  view  of  "Communist 
principles  in  action."  On  December  1, 
Andrew  Ferrell,  a  former  Black  Panther 
aide  to  Eldrige  Cleaver  who  just  left 
Cuba  in  disgust,  stated  in  part,  when  he 
arrived  in  Paris : 

The  Cubans  were  faking  on  the  ■world, 
especially  on  the  revolutionaries  and  pro- 
gressive people  In  the  States,  to  keep  their 
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Uxt«ni*UozuU  support  strong  .  .  We  ran  Into 
all  klndj  of  dlsMktUfled  Cubans.  You  know. 
Ilka  people  were  tAjrlng  "Hey  doaq,  you're 
cracy.  What  did  you  come  down  here  for'> 
Krerybody  la  la*Tlng  bere  and  going  there 
( Am«rtca) ".  TbU  U  Inaane. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  hArvestlng  of 
the  sugar  crop.  It  should  be  noted  that 
It  Is  considered  critical  both  for  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  and  for  the  survival 
of  Caatro's  regime.  Although  it  la  doubt- 
ful that  the  canecutters  will  actually 
cut  much  cane.  It  \a  absurd  to  permit 
such  a  large  group  of  Americana  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  harvesting  just  when 
our  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba  Is  be- 
ginning to  achieve  the  desired  result  of 
placing  such  a  burden  on  the  Cuban 
economy  that  it  is  incapable  of  export- 
ing Communist  revolution  elsewhere  In 
Latin  America. 

On  November  20.  I  introduced  HJl. 
14893  and  14894  which  were  cosponsored 
by  34  other  Congressmen  to  prevent  such 
flagrant  violation  of  restrictions  placed 
on  travel  «kfcroad  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  foreign  policy  reasons.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  statutory  authority, 
which  recent  Supreme  Court  cases  say  he 
lacks,  to  Impose  and  enforce  area  re- 
strictions on  travel.  It  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  power  to  restrict  travel 
if  he  determines  that  the  country  or  area 
is  first,  at  war;  second,  one  where  insur- 
rection or  armed  hostilities  are  in 
progress;  third,  one  whose  military 
forces  are  engaged  In  armed  conflict  with 
XJS.  forces;  and  fourth,  one  to  which 
travel  must  be  restricted  in  the  national 
interest  because  such  travel  would  seri- 
ously impair  the  conduct  of  US.  foreign 
policy. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  will  effec- 
tively prohibit  those  who  desire  to  travel 
to  restricted  areas  «md  engage  m  activi- 
ties that  undercut  this  Nation's  foreign 
policy  objectives  and.  actually,  encour- 
age our  adversanes.  The  cane-cutting  ex- 
pedition Ls  a  dramatic  illustration  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  However, 
since  the  recent  Supreme  Court  cases 
held  that  the  Secretary  of  State  lacked 
the  authority  to  impose  travel  restric- 
tions, there  have  been  many  other  in- 
stances of  American  radicals  engaging 
in  activities  in  restncted  countries  which 
undermine  the  effective  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy 

For  example.  Stokely  Carmichael  in 
August  of  1967.  shortly  after  the  Laub 
decisions  denying  the  enforceability  of 
travel  restrictions  was  handed  down, 
while  in  Hanoi  Investigating  "savage 
US.  aggression  "  against  North  Vietnam. 
stated  on  Hanoi  radio  that  he  'pledged 
the  support  of  American  Negroes  for 
Communist  North  Vietnam  in  the  Viet- 
namese war  "  While  in  Havana  the  week 
before,  he  called  for  "total  revolution  " 
against  the  "imperialist,  capitalist,  and 
racialist  structure  of  the  United  States  " 
In  August  of  this  year  an  American  anti- 
war delegation  comprised  of  SDS's  lead- 
era.  black  antiwar  leaders,  and  other 
militants  toured  North  Vietnam  and  held 
a  mass  rally  on  August  4  at  which  time 
they  made  speeches  condemning  the 
United  States,  praising  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  calling   for  solidarity   be- 


tween the  antiwar  factions  In  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam. 

In  September  of  this  year.  Elrldge 
Cleaver,  head  of  the  Black  Panthers, 
appeared  with  a  delegation  of  Black 
Panthers  in  Pyongyang,  capital  of  North 
Korea,  at  the  World  Conference  of  Jour- 
nalists Against  U.S.  Imperialism  and  said 
in  part: 

U  S  imperialism  seeks  to  turn  the  entire 
world  Into  a  huge  prison  under  Its  bloody 
thumb  and  under  the  boots  of  its  troops 
and  puppets.  The  people  of  the  world  must 
unite  and  stage  a  massive,  universal  prison 
break  against  V  3  Imperialism. 

Most  recently.  Richard  Bamett,  who 
served  In  the  US.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  during  the  Kennedy 
administration  and  who  is  now  codlrector 
of  the  InsUtute  for  Policy  Studies  with 
Marcus  Raskin,  and  William  Meyers,  a 
director  of  the  Lawyers  Committee  on 
American  Policy  Toward  Vietnam,  trav- 
eled to  Hanoi  to  meet  with  Hanoi  ofBcials 
and  called  for  support  of  massive  Ameri- 
can demonstrations  against  the  US 
aggression  in  Vietnam. 

Many  of  these  individuals  and  groups 
who  have  traveled  to  restncted  coun- 
tnes  have  deliberately  misrepresented 
American  opinion  and  offered  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  American  orga- 
nizations to  promote  the  views  of  our 
adversaries  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  one 
of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the 
intransigence  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
in  the  Parts  neKotiations  is  the  blurred 
picture  of  the  American  electorate  which 
has  been  painted  by  the  fnnge  minority 
who  have  traveled  to  Hanoi  in  deliberate 
violation  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  The  Govern- 
ments of  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  China  have  made  much  propa- 
ganda out  of  these  visits  and  offers  of 
assistance  A  case  m  point  is  tlie  recent 
buildup  that  was  «iven  to  the  release  of 
a  partial  pnsoner-of-war  list  to  the  anti- 
war group  who  met  with  Uie  North  Viet- 
namese in  Pans  without  consultation 
with  the  US  Government  and  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  emissaries  ap- 
pointed by  our  elected  officials.  A  re- 
cently returned  POW.  Lt  Robert  F 
Fnshman.  stated  he  did  not  want  to  be 
used  for  propaganda  purposes  and  that 
the  peace  groups  should  not  be  permitted 
to  travel  to  Hanoi 

In  addition,  some  have  actually  en- 
gaged in  sending  supplies  and  economic 
aid  to  our  adversaries  The  Quaker  ship, 
the  Phoenix,  has  made  numerous  trips 
in  defiance  of  travel  restrictions  to  de- 
liver medical  and  other  needed  supplies 
to  North  Vietnam  to  enable  them  to  cany 
on  their  war  of  aggression  against  Amer- 
icans in  South  Vietnam 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  re- 
cent instances  of  Americans  who  have 
traveled  to  restricted  countnes  which 
have  been  and  are  carrying  on  staunch 
anti-American  and  anti-free-world  pol- 
icies, including  aggression,  and  have  of- 
fered their  support  and  confer  with  them 
as  to  how  to  «ain  more  American  sup- 
port for  their  anti-American  policies. 
The  lUogic  and  undermining  character 
of  this  activity  is  readily  apparent 
Chairman  Ckller  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  called  for  departmental  re- 


ports on  HJl.  14893.  My  colleagues.  Con- 
gressman McCxjLLOcH,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  Congressman  Zablocki.  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, have  either  cosponsored  this  bill 
or  Introduced  their  own.  Consequently, 
I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  can  be  held 
on  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  return  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  power  which  he  formerly  had  before 
the  situation  grows  worse. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  DRUGS  IN  THE 
SIXTH  DISTRICT  OF  MINNESOTA 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
our  Nation,  the  drug  problem  has  in- 
creased rapidly.  I  am  concerned  with  this 
situation ;  concerned  enough  to  meet  with 
the  City  and  county  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials of  my  district  to  discuss  this  grow- 
ing problem  and  the  experiences  and 
problems  of  the  law  enforcement  official.-, 
m  dealing  with  it. 

On  Fnday,  November  28,  1969,  at  the 
Kandiyohi  County  Courthouse  in  Wlll- 
mar.  Minn..  I  became  aware  of  how  seri- 
ous the  drug  situation  Is  in  the  Sixth 
Distnct  of  Minnesota.  Please  understand. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  district  is  not  a  metro- 
politan district,  but  a  rural  one. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  serious  and  grow- 
ing drug  problem  in  countryside  America, 
and  I  think  my  colleagues  should  b- 
aware  of  it. 

The  local  law  enforcement  officials  1 
met  with  are  doing  the  best  possible  job 
they  can  to  stop  this  growing  problem 
But  they  are  hampered  due  to  the  lac!-: 
of  money,  manpower,  and  enough  educa- 
tion on  the  problem,  to  adequately  handle 
the  problem. 

Yoimgsters  15  and  16  years  old  air 
now  using  marihuana,  speed,  and  LSD 
One  16-year-old  has  been  selling  mari- 
huana. Students  are  selling  LSD  in  high 
school  It  is  the  same  story  with  stu- 
dents in  college.  These  are  just  a  few 
examples  of  the  problems  confronting: 
our  society  more  rapidly  than  we  care 
to  admit 

For  members  of  the  law-enforcemen: 
agencies,  the  big  problem,  in  addition  to 
drug  use  itself,  is  manpower  and  fund> 
They  just  do  not  have  enough  of  each  to 
handle  the  job  they  want  to  do.  Even 
though  their  resources  are  low.  these 
law-enforcement  officials  are  speakinu 
before  all  groups  regarding  the  problem 
of  drugs.  They  are  working  with  th'^ 
schools  in  developing  successful  drug  ed- 
ucation programs.  They  are  doing,  in  my 
estimation,  the  best  job  possible  with 
few  tools  available. 

Mr  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  know  the  result  of  my  meeting  with 
law-enforcement  officials  on  the  problem 
of  drugs,  I  conclude  my  remarks  by  giv- 
ing a  short  consensus  of  the  meeting. 

There  is  a  drug  problem  in  the  Sixth 
District  of  Minnesota  and  it  Is  growing 
There  is  a  lack  of  money  and  manpower, 
at  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels,  to 
adequately    handle   a   problem    that   is 
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growing  rapidly.  There  Is  a  need  for  bet- 
ter rehabilitation  of  addicts,  as  It  Is  felt 
the  present  method  is  not  doing  the  job. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  laws 
regarding  narcotics  need  a  thorough 
study  and  revision — especially  In  regard 
to  possession  and  pushers.  Student  and 
adult  educational  programs  have  been 
initiated  in  some  areas  with  success — 
there  Is  a  need  for  more  such  programs. 
Tliere  is  a  need  for  more  assistance  to 
local  law-enforcement  officials,  for  more 
publications  and  films  on  drugs. 

Most  important,  there  is  a  need  for 
all  of  us  to  become  aware  of  a  growing 
and  dangerous  problem. 


IS  PUBLIC  OFFICE  BECOMING 
UNTENABLE? 

( Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  privileges  of  the  open  society  is  the 
relative  absence  of  control  over  Individ- 
ual conduct.  This  is  a  great  privilege  and 
one  that  should  be  highly  prized. 

In  order  to  be  most  effective,  however, 
this  privilege  must  be  exercised  with  re- 
.straint.  Although  the  individual  has  the 
light  of  dissent,  he  has  no  obligation  to 
do  so.  Unfortunately,  today  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens  feel  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  demonstrate  and  to  create 
confrontations  as  a  primary  matter. 
Either  they  do  not  realize  or  they  do  not 
care  that  continued  turmoil  and  strife 
may  well  result  in  curtailing  or  abolish- 
ing the  very  freedoms  that  they  misuse. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  irrational 
conduct  is  to  drive  effective  public  ser- 
vants from  their  jobs,  whether  they  be  as 
chief  executives  of  our  municipalities  or 
presidents  of  our  universities. 

How  would  you  like  to  serve  as  mayor 
of  New  York  or  as  president  of  MIT? 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  distin- 
umshed  columnist,  Alan  Olmstead,  the 
Connecticut  Yankee,  and  I  became  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Olmstead 's  column  in  the 
VVaterburs',  Conn.,  Republican  of  Decem- 
ber 6.  1969.  discusses  this  serious  problem 
In  a  very  effective  and  understanding 
manner. 

Interestingly  and  ironically,  at  the 
very  time  that  I  was  making  my  talk, 
which  excluded  Danbury  from  this  prob- 
lem, unknown  to  me  and  outside  the  res- 
taurant where  I  was  speaking  militaaits 
were  struggling  with  police  in  their  at- 
tempt to  disrupt  the  gathering  which 
had  been  organized  to  honor  the  mayor 
of  Danbury. 

Columnist  Olmstead  captioned  his  col- 
umn '"Public  Office  Is  Becoming  Unten- 
able." I  include  the  text  of  the  column 
which  generously  quotes  Dr.  Homer  Bab- 
bidge,  the  highly  qualified  president  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  who  In- 
cidentally was  drafted  to  Connecticut 
from  the  UJS.  Office  of  Education: 

Public  Ottick  Is  Bkcominc  UirrxNABue 
(By  Alan  Olmstead) 

One  of  Connecticut's  college  presidents 
discussing  the  currently  rapid  turnover  In 
college  presidents  recently  broadened  his 
theme  to  include  the  question  of  leadership 
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in  "the  larger  society"  which  mcludea  the 
political  and  public  as  well  as  the  academic 
world. 

"'What  Is  happening  on  your  campuses  by 
way  of  teatlng  an  established  order  and  by 
way  of  effeotlng  change  is  only  a  precursor 
of  what  Is  In  store  for  the  larger  society" 
said  Homer  D.  Babbidge,  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  down  at  the  fall  convocation  of 
the  Yale  Alumni  Board. 

"What  Is  at  stake,"  said  Pres.  Babbidge,  "Is 
not  the  Incumbents.  Ttiey  are  obviously  ex- 
pendable. The  real  question  is,  who  will  be 
willing  to  succeed  them? 

"And  If  I  am  right,  the  far  greater  ques- 
tion is,  who  will  be  willing  to  accede  to  any 
position  of  leadership  In  a  society  that  on 
the  one  band  expects  Oeorge  to  do  it,  and 
on  the  other  Is  bent  on  spilling  George's 
blood?" 

We  quote  Pres.  Babbldge's  philosophical 
realism  not  to  help  him  defend  the  aca- 
demic bailiwick,  which  he  does  well  enough 
by  himself,  but  to  share  his  concern  for  the 
brutality — our  word,  not  his — with  which 
present  day  society  seems  to  try  to  make 
offlcee  of  public  responsibility  "untenable" — 
Babbldge's  word. 

Connecticut  public  life  is  currently  being 
compelled  to  focus  its  attention  on  one  such 
example  of  a  post — that  of  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare — being  made  "untenable" 
with  the  result  that  one  commissioner,  who 
might  be  regarded  as  "expendable,"  has 
moved  out  of  it,  moving  the  attention  of  the 
governor  and  the  people  up  to  the  next  ques- 
tion, that  of  "who  will  be  willing  to  suc- 
ceed." The  temporary  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  there  Is  nobody  particularly  willing  to 
move  himself  into  the  meatgrlnder  a  rather, 
a  rather  berserk  and  violent  and  irrespon- 
sible legislative  sadism  has  made  of  this 
particular  office. 

Gov.  Dempsey  obviously  has  some  sym- 
pathetic iinderstanding  of  what  has  just 
happened  to  a  welfare  commissioner  and 
what  frightens  off  potential  successor  com- 
missioners because  the  governor  himself  has 
just  been  passing  through  a  phase  of  his 
career  In  which  he  himself  was  subjected  to 
senseless  abuse,  as  If  neither  he  nor  his  of- 
fice were  considered  entitled  to  the  respect 
and  civil  tongue  of  even  his  own  political 
party. 

But  Pres.  Babbldge's  concern  obviously 
did  not  halt  with  such  potential  Connecti- 
cut examples  of  the  rough  treatment  given 
leadership.  The  public  and  its  whip  go  seek- 
ing their  boy  In  the  White  House,  or  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench,  until  it  is  Indeed 
something  of  a  miracle  that  some  are  tough 
enough  to  survive,  others  tough  enough  to 
want  to  move  forward  Into  the  hot  sp^ots. 

To  be  a  successful  and  durable  public  of- 
ficial these  days  It  is  not  enough  to  be  tough, 
and  it  Is  not  enough  to  be  right,  either,  and 
not  enough  to  t>e  both  tough  and  right  to- 
gether. An  added  ingredient  is  needed,  which 
we  would  call  something  in  the  category  of 
style— some  quality  of  roundness,  perhaps, 
which  baffles  enemies  looking  for  some  kind 
of  grip  or  leverage. 

While  Mr.  Olmstead's  column  was  be- 
ing distributed  I  was  discussing  exactly 
the  same  problem  In  Danbury,  In  part  as 
follows : 

First  let  me  say  that  the  demands  made 
upon  local  administration,  mayors  and  first 
selectmen,  of  our  cities  and  towns  are  stag- 
gering. In  too  many  cases  In  this  decade  of 
demonstration  and  dissent,  our  people  take 
the  attitude  that  mayors  are  expendable, 
that  they  are  put  up  to  knock  down,  and  it 
Is  certainly  significant  and  worthy  of  pon- 
dering that  in  many  instances  mayors  of 
major  cities — there  are  five  recently — ^have 
seen  fit  to  retire  from  the  arena — even 
though  they  undoubtedly  would  have  l>een 


reelected — ^because  they  could  no  longer  stand 
the  miseries  of  office  in  today's  climate. 

The  decade  of  dissent  has  seen  dtfnon- 
stratlons  over  Vietnam,  the  draft,  taxes,  en- 
vironmental control,  law  and  order,  voting 
rights,  civil  rights,  crime  In  the  streets,  and 
Inflation — and  yet  at  the  same  time.  It  has 
been  a  decade  of  accomplishment — a  decade 
of  full  employment  and  of  social  progress, 
of  expansion  of  employment  opportunltlea 
and  civil  rights.  It  has  also  been  a  decade 
of  riots  and  strife  on  college  campuses.  A 
review  of  the  problems  of  the  p>ast  decade 
makes  It  painfully  clear  that  this  is  not  a 
time  for  wishful  thinking  or  appeasement. 
I  suggest,  however,  that  It  Is  a  time  for  re- 
straint in  every  area  of  public  action,  and. 
particularly,  with  reference  to  our  fiscal  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  a  reason  for  questioning,  as  we  face 
up  to  our  major  problems,  that  elected  of- 
ficials are  too  often  automatically  looked 
upon  as  culprits  or  loaded  with  abuse  while 
they  not  only  are  faced  with  the  problems  of 
carrying  their  difficult  dally  tasks,  but  also  of 
coping  with  the  continuing  and  the  frustrat- 
ing techniques  of  confrontations  and  discord. 

It  Is  indeed  unfortunate  that  captious 
criticism  is  not  only  perpetrated  but  en- 
couraged. To  those  who  stimulate  this 
criticism,  I  ask  just  how  much  criticism 
and  how  many  attacks  can  any  individ- 
ual stand,  and  will  the  system  continue 
to  function  without  the  public  support 
of  elected  officials  of  Integrity  and  abil- 
ity. This  by  no  means  excludes  legitimate 
criticism  and  prompt  and  adequate  pun- 
ishment of  malefactors. 

Our  yovmg  people  especially  need  to 
be  given  perspective,  both  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  history  of  government  and 
through  the  comparison  of  the  different 
political  systems  of  the  world  today  so 
they  can  judge  our  system  on  sound  in- 
formation. 

There  is  need  for  us  to  appreciate  the 
values  of  our  own  system  as  well  as  to 
understand  and  remedy  its  shortcomings. 
And  while  we  should  and  do  work  to 
bring  atwut  remedy  and  improvement  we 
would  do  oui^selves  and  the  system  a 
great  disservice  if  we  emphasized  only 
defects. 


MONEY  COULD  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR 
THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MADDEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  pny 
good  friend  Congressman  Devote  to  the 
effect  that  I  did  not  really  have  much 
concern  about  where  the  money  would 
come  from  if  we  would  raise  social  se- 
curity payments  and  if  we  would  enact 
a  $200  Federal  Income  tax  exemption. 
The  gentleman  should  never  have  asked 
that  question,  because  I  have  been  here 
In  the  well  of  this  House  each  year  when 
the  tax  bill  is  debated  explaining  where 
$7  billion  or  $8  billion  dollars  would  be 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  If 
we  could  repeal  tax  loopholes  and  com- 
pel the  large  oil  companies,  real  estate 
fotmdatlons,  and  so  forth,  pay  some 
taxes.  If  we  could  get  more  help  from 
the  Republican  side  and  also  more  Mem- 
bers on  the  Democratic  side  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  plenty  of  money  to 
take  care  of  all  our  local  problems  in- 
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clucUntf  poverty  Most  of  these  tax 
dodgers  are  in  about  the  same  tax- 
exempt  status  they  were  before  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  went  to  work  trying  to 
enact  a  tax  reform  bill. 

Furthermore,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  m  the  well  of  the  House  tryintj 
to  get  .some  Republican  .support  to  cut 
down  the  $3  5  billion  farm  bonanza  I 
do  not  know  how  Congre.s.sman  Devine. 
my  good  friend,  voted  on  that,  but  I  and 
other  Members  have  tried  to  knock  some 
of  the  billions  off  the  farm  bonanza, 
but  we  ju.st  cannot  succeed  Tlie  House 
limited  the  annual  amount  to  $23,000  for 
any  one  farm  operation  There  are  six 
farm  operations  that  are  getting  over  SI 
million  a  year  just  for  idle  land  out  in 
the  desert  country  And  there  are  about 
300  farms  getting  between  $200,000  and 
SI  million  every  year  for  idle  land.  I  have 
tried  to  get  my  Republican  friends  over 
here  to  come  along  and  cut  that  down.  If 
we  did  so.  we  would  have  plenty  of  money 
for  the  relief  of  poverty  We  would  have 
billions  for  poverty  and  other  necessary 
domestic  proijrams  if  we  could  repeal 
only  .5»p<»rc«H  of  the  fabulous  loopholes. 
Some  of  the  Republicans  ^'o  along  on  it. 
but  most  of  them  do  not  If  we  could 
make  oil  pay  a  just  share  of  taxes;  if  we 
could  cut  down  the  farm  giveaway  bo- 
nanza, we  would  have  no  trouble  on  the 
poverty  or  other  domestic  programs. 


WHERE  DOES  THE  MONEY  GO^ 

'Mr  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ■ 

Mr  K'YL  Mr  Speaker,  a  moment  ago 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  referred  to 
what  he  called  the  fraudulent  agricul- 
tural appropnations. 

There  is  something  fraudulent  about 
those  appropnations.  but  only  in  that 
they  do  not  accurately  reflect  how  the 
money  is  spent. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  mu.st  re- 
member there  is  a  billion  dollars  in  the 
Agriculture  Department  appropriation 
for  food  stamps,  for  school  milk,  and  for 
school  lunches. 

There  are  other  millions  of  dollars  in 
that  budget  for  foreign  aid  through  Pub- 
lic Law  480 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  money  in  the 
Agriculture  Department  appropriation  to 
maintain  and  manage  our  national 
forests 

There  is  other  money,  million.s  of  dol- 
lars, m  the  Agriculture  Department 
budget  for  flood  control  and  for  soil 
conservation. 

There  is  other  money  in  that  Agri- 
culture Department  budget  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  other  ^leople  not  living 
on  farms:  for  Instance,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  foods,  meats,  and  agricultural 
products. 

Let  it  net  be  .said  by  anyone  on  this 
floor  that  the  S3  5  billion,  or  whatever 
it  is  as  an  appropriatisH  for  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  fjBI  bonanza  for 
the  fai-mers  of  the  United  States  That 
it  certainly  is  not. 


CEMENTLNG  L^NITED  STATES- 
JAP.A.NESE  RELATIONS 

'Mr    WYATT   asked    ajid    was    given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for   1 


minute,    to    revLse   and   extend    his    re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  WY'ATT  Mr  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  informal 
United  States-Japan  Parliamentary 
Conference.  I  have  developed  a  con- 
siderable interest  m  the  relations  of  our 
countries  During  rhe  past  few  vears.  I 
have  become  acquauited  with  the 
Japan-American  Cultural  Society  in 
Tokyo  Mr  Jlujl  G  Kasal.  president  of 
the  society,  has  jiLst  been  in  Washing- 
ton, in  the  interests  of  founding  the 
.Abraham  Lincoln  Cultural  Center  In 
Japan 

David  Lawrence  wrote  a  revealing  ar- 
ticle on  this  .subject    which  I  herewith 
commend  to  mv  colleagues 
[Prom   the   W^ishlngton   Star,   Dec.   8.   1969) 

jAPAN-trS.    CVUn-RE    CE.NTER   SOITGHT 

I  By    David    Lawrence  t 

How  many  people  know  that  the  United 
States  furnKshed  large  .imoiinis  of  economic 
:vsaLstance  for  the  reconstruction  ot  Japan 
.i:ter  World  War  11 — in  the  occup.itlon  period 
tje*,*een  September  1945  and  April  1952'  How 
m.iny  people  Icnow  that  the  government  of 
Japan  ufreed  In  1962  to  p.iy  back  »490  mil- 
lion .mtl  hivs  ilready  done  so''  It  w.i*  agreed 
also  that  about  $25  million  ot  that  sum 
would  be  set  aside  for  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grama  between  the  two  countries 

An  organization  in  Tokyo  known  .is  the 
Japan-.'\:nerlcan  Cultural  Society  now  would 
like  to  see  at  le.i.st  112  million  of  the  money 
used  for  the  founding  of  .in  .Abraham  Lin- 
coln Cultural   Center  in  Japan 

Juljl  G  Kasal,  president  of  the  Japanese 
organization,  visited  this  correspondent  a 
few  days  ago  to  tell  of  the  new  venture  to 
honor  .\braham  Lincoln.  K.tsat  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  has  al- 
ways  been    frlendlv   tc  .\merica 

Incidentally  Kasul.  who  In  1941  was  chair- 
man of  an  Important  c^jmrnlttee  of  the  Jap- 
anese parliament,  made  ait  earnest  attempt 
In  .\ugust  of  that  year  to  prevent  war  be- 
tween this  country  .\nd  Japan  .^t  that  time 
he  came  to  Washington  .md  told  this  writer 
that  war  might  break  out.  that  anti-Ameri- 
can feeling  was  building  up  because  of  the 
ernb.trgo  pl.iced  on  strategic  materials  by 
President  Roosevelt,  and  that  rpckles."?  mili- 
tarists in  the  Tokyo  government  were  pur- 
suing  a   dangerous   course 

K.u>ai  and  this  correspondent  discussed 
the  problem  with  the  Japanese  ambassador 
m  Washington  for  two  hours  A  conference 
Wis  arranged  for  Kasal  with  State  Depart- 
ment officials  Communication  in  'hose  davs 
with  'he  J-^panese  military  government,  how- 
ever. wa.s  ni>t  very  fruitful,  and  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  came  J8  years  ago  yesterday. 
Ever  since  that  time.  Kasal  has  been  con- 
stantly seeking  to  develop  friendly  relatictfis 
between   ttie   United  .States  and  Japan 

Congress  has  not  yet  appropriated  for  the 
Abr.iham  Lincoln  center  my  portion  ot  the 
residue  of  Japanese  repavnients  set  aside  for 
cultural  exch mge  The  project  has  the  .'^ym- 
parhetic  support  of  the  Slate  Department, 
and  the  m.ttter  will  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress some  time  during  the  .January  session. 
The  proposed  activities  of  the  Japan- 
.■\.merican  Cultural  .Society  Include  the  ac- 
quisition and  maintenance  of  a  compre- 
hensive public  library  featuring  books  and 
articles  about  Lincoln,  and  the  sponsoring  of 
lectures  and  seminars  in  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can studies  Special  courses  would  be  otfered 
for  young  Japanese  in  comparative  studies  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
and  they  would  be  designed  'to  inspire  them 
to  emulate  Abraham  Lincoln  s  Ideals,  charac- 
ter and  achievements.  ■  Scholarships  would 
be  furnished  to  enable  Japanese  students  to 
attend  American  colleges  and  universities. 

Ka^ai.   in   his   proposal    lor    the   establish- 
ment of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Center,  says: 


"Japan  owes  her  preeent  prosperity  to  post- 
war American  economic  assistance,  and  our 
people  are  enjoying  unprec«dented  p>eace  and 
security,  thanks  to  the  US  -Japan  security 
treaty  It  is  universally  recognized,  however, 
that  in  the  immediate  future  Japan  will  en- 
counter major  Issues  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  very  future  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  to  prospects  for  world  peace. 

Communist  infiltration  of  many  segments 
of  the  Japanese  !R)clety,  especially  the  educa- 
tional system,  has  produced  social  and  p>olU- 
ical  disturbances  which  clearly  threaten  the 
viability  of  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment in  our  nr.'intri'  Meanwhile.  In  the 
arena  of  international  affairs,  questions  such 
.IS  Okinawa  and  trade  liberalization  are 
severely  testing  the  durabllitv  of  our  pres- 
ent friendly  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  of  America 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  in  Japan  the 
times  urgently  demand,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  propagate  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  Justice  and  democracy,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a  major  etfort  to  promote 
better  understanding  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan  tlirough  effective 
educational  exchange,  information,  and  cul- 
tural activities  ■ 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Japan  c.in  exert  a 
big  influence  toward  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Far  East  The  recent  visit  tn 
Washington  by  Prime  Minister  Sato  resulted 
in  a  promise  by  the  United  States  to  return 
lOklnawa  Tills  agreement.  It  Is  expected,  will 
placate  many  of  the  cVitlcs  Inside  Japan. 


AMENDMENT    TO    THE    CLEAN    AIR 
ACT 

'Mr  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permis.sion  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi.-; 
remarks  • 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  upon  that  air  pollution 
is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
that  we  face  today.  To  .solve  this  prob- 
lem, we  need  a  coordinated  effort  by  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal  officials,  as  well 
as  the  active  support  of  every  private 
citizen  in  this  country. 

Under  the  present  Clean  Air  Act.  this 
effort  IS  being  hampered.  Public  Law  90- 
148  provides  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  give  two-thirds  budgetarv- 
grants  to  approved  air  pollution  enforce- 
ment agencies.  In  an  effort  to  acquire 
greater  regional  control,  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
will  give  a  three-fourths  grant  if  two 
or  more  municipalities  or  communities 
join  to  form  a  regional  district,  or  if  two 
or  more  States  coordinate  their  efforts 
under  a  single  agency. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  adversely  affects 
three  States  in  this  country:  Arkansas. 
Louisiana,  and  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  In  each  of  these  areas,  the  au- 
thority for  air  pollution  control  enforce- 
ment IS  vested  in  the  State  itself,  with 
no  enforcement  subdivisions,  such  as  re- 
gional, municipal,  or  coimty  control 
agencies.  These  three  States,  while  car- 
rying out  the  Federal  philosophy  of  com- 
bating pollution  on  a  broad  and  coor- 
dinated scale,  are  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  receive  anything  above  a  two- 
thirds  grant. 

Today    Congressmen    Caffery.    Ham- 

MF.RSCHMIDT.  PASSMAN,  PRYOR.  ST  GER- 
MAIN, and  Wacconner  have  joined  me  in 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  allow  sin- 
gle State  agencies  to  receive  three- 
fourths  grants    In  Rhode  Island  alone. 
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the  adoption  of  this  bill  would  have  made 
the  State  eligible  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional $17,000  in  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  im- 
derstand  the  justification  behind  the 
Ijresent  limitation  put  on  single  State 
agencies.  Air  pollution  is  a  major  prob- 
lem for  all  sections  of  each  of  the  50 
States.  Certainly,  the  pollution  is  heav- 
ier and  more  readily  seen  over  cities 
than  in  rural  areas.  But  let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves,  the  pollution  is  there — 
It  IS  everj'where. 

Americans  annually  spew  150  million 
tons  of  pollutants  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  90  percent  of  this  consists  of  largely 
invisible  but  potentially  lethal  gas.  More- 
over, these  contaminants  are  boundless 
in  their  effects.  The  air  carries  pollu- 
tion far  beyond  city  or  county  limits,  as 
do  automobiles  and  out-of-city  factories. 
In  Introducing  this  legislation,  I  am 
not  implying  that  the  additional  money 
which  would  be  made  available  to  these 
three  States — and  any  future  States 
which  might  decide  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  under  one  State  agency — will 
.solve  the  air  pollution  problem.  Cer- 
tainly $17,000  additional  funds  for  Rhode 
Island  will  not  by  itself  save  us  from 
these  pollutants,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  Government  estimates  that  air 
ixillution  damage  to  animals,  crops, 
paper,  cloth,  rubber,  leather,  and  stone 
costs  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  coimtry  $65  a  year,  and  this  is  ex- 
cluding damage  to  human  life.  Presently 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration is  providing  an  average  of 
35  cents  per  person  to  fight  air  pollution. 
With  the  gravity  of  the  problem  so  ex- 
treme, this  paltry  amount  is  inexcus- 
able. 

The  burden  of  proof  must  also  lie  with 
the  Congress,  for  we  are  the  ones  who 
appropriate  the  funds  to  NAPCA.  We 
hear  the  American  Cancer  Society  ad- 
vertising about  matters  of  life  and  death. 
Certainly,  air  pollution  is  one  of  these 
matters,  and  it  is  a  blot  on  the  record, 
and  hopefully  on  the  conscience,  of  the 
whole  Congress  that  more  money  is  not 
provided  to  fight  ix)llution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  above  us  there  is  a  nar- 
row band  of  usable  atmosphere,  no  more 
than  7  miles  liigh,  with  no  "new"  air 
available.  Individual  States  that  wish  to 
consolidate  their  efforts  to  preserve  this 
atmosphere  must  not  be  punished.  They 
should  be  eligible  to  obtain  three-fourths 
grants,  just  as  counties  or  States  who 
coordinate  their  efforts  receive. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  see  the 
need  for  rectifying  this  unjust  situation 
immediately. 


PROBLEM   OF   PORNOGRAPHIC 

MATERIAL 

'Mr.  HAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  current  study  being  made 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  law  under  which  a  person 
can  prevent  obscene  mail  from  being 
mailed  to  his  home  simply  by  asking  the 
Post  Office  to  stop  it.  I  wish  to  comment 


on  the  very  serious  problem  we  are  fac- 
ing today  regarding  the  widespread  dis- 
tribution of  this  Ewrnographic  material 
in  our  Nation. 

In  homes  across  the  coimtry  our  people 
are  receiving  a  tremendous  amount  of 
obscene  material  that  is  not  only  un- 
solicited and  unwelcome  but  shocking  in 
content.  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
mail  from  my  own  district  complaining 
of  this  literature  and  enclosing  samples 
of  the  material  received.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  hard-core  pornography 
and  extremely  objectionable.  The  reali- 
zation that  this  smut  is  being  sent 
through  the  U.S.  mail  to  minors,  some  as 
young  as  10  and  12  years  old,  makes  me 
wonder  if  this  is  not  carrying  freedom 
of  expression  just  a  little  too  far.  It  is 
time  we  all  stop  and  remember  that  some 
standards  of  decency — a  sometimes  for- 
gotten word  these  days — must  prevail, 
particularly  where  our  young  folks  are 
concerned. 

When  Public  Law  90-206,  dealing  with 
the  prohibition  of^  pandering  advertise- 
ments in  the  mails  was  enacted  by  the 
90th  Congress,  we  believed  we  had  taken 
a  big  step  forward  in  preventing  this 
kind  of  obscenity  from  getting  into 
homes  where  it  was  unwanted.  And,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  beginning  to  have  some  impact. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  Supreme  Court  will 
not  see  fit  to  weaken  this  law.  If  any- 
thing, we  need  to  do  more  in  this  area. 
Several  months  ago.  out  of  my  con- 
cern over  this  situation.  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  dissemination 
through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
mails  of  obscene  materials  to  persons 
under  the  age  of  18  years,  to  restrict  the 
exhibition  of  movies  or  other  obscene 
matter  to  such  persons  and  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  mailing  lists  used  to  dissemi- 
nate by  mail  obscene  materials  to  such 
persons. 

This  bill  will  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
for  whoever  knowingly  uses  the  mails  for 
the  mailing  of  any  material  defined  in 
this  act  to  be  nonmailable  with  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  5  years  or  both 
for  the  first  offense  and  a  fine  of  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10 
years  or  both  for  each  offense  thereafter. 
I  do  not  think  smut  peddlers  should  be 
permitted  to  use  mail  privileges  to  make 
profits  on  this  objectionable  material. 
The  American  people  should  not  have  to 
subsidize  pornographers. 

In  connection  with  the  mails,  a  section 
is  included  in  the  bill  stating  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  any  mailing  list  knowing  that 
such  list  will  be  used  to  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  loan  or  deliver,  through  the  mails  to 
any  minor  photographs,  films,  books, 
pamphlets,  magazines,  recordings,  or 
similar  matter  deemed  obscene  accord- 
ing to  the  definitions  of  this  measure. 
Pornography  mailers  pay  high  prices  for 
the  names  and  addresses  of  young  people 
below  the  age  of  18.  This  must  be  cur- 
tailed. 

Because  of  the  direction  our  courts 
have  been  taking  lately,  a  section  has 
been  added  to  the  bill  stating  that  the 
Supreme  Court  and  courts  of  appeals 
shall  not  have  jurisdiction  under  certain 
specified  sections  of  the  United  States 


Code  to  review  any  determination  made 
that  any  material  described,  in  certain 
sections  of  title  18,  is  designed  primarily 
to  appeal  to  a  minor's  prurient  interests. 
There  has  been  far  too  much  leniency 
on  the  side  of  what  constitutes  decency. 
Too  many  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
judged  obvious  and  flagrantly  obscene 
material  to  be  deserving  of  the  consti- 
tutional protection  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press.  I  believe  an  individual's  right 
to  privacy  must  also  be  considered.  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  pornography 
but  as  a  parent,  a  citizen,  and  a  legisla- 
tor, I  claim  the  right  to  protect  our  chil- 
dren from  the  smut  peddler  and  un- 
wholesome influence  of  his  wares. 

I  defend  the  right  of  parents  to  protect 
their  children  from  this  pornographic 
material.  They  have  spent  years  educat- 
ing their  children  in  the  moral  values  of 
our  society  and  now,  we  here  in  Congress, 
have  the  opportunity  and  obligation  to 
help  them  by  enacting  responsible  and 
reasonable  laws  to  keep  this  highly  un- 
desirable material  from  reaching  their 
children  through  the  mails. 

I  believe  that  the  immediate  need  for 
such  legislation  will  become  more  and 
more  evident  as  the  current  hearings  on 
obscenity  progress.  I  urge  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  many  similar  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  on  this  subject,  and 
that  we.  as  a  body,  do  everything  we  can 
to  stop  this  traffic  in  filth  that  is  so  de- 
structive to  the  moral  fiber  of  our  Nation. 


GERMAN  MEASLES  VACCINATIONS 
UNDER  THE  PARTNERSHIP  IN 
HEALTH   PROGRAM 

tMr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
partnership  for  health  program  is  not 
working  adequately  as  a  vehicle  for  ex- 
ecuting a  rubella  vaccination  program. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misinforma- 
tion and  a  considerable  lack  of  complete 
information  concerning  the  rubella — 
german  measles — control  program.  As  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations which  recommended  appro- 
priations for  research  on  rubella  and  for 
this  vaccination  program,  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  this  subject  mat- 
ter and  believe  that  a  siunmary  of  the 
facts  might  be  helpful. 

Rubella,  which  is  commonly  called 
german  measles,  is  cne  of  those  commu- 
nicable diseases  which  is  mild  for  chil- 
dren. The  fact  that  it  is  not  serious  to 
children  reduces  the  incentive  for  par- 
ents of  small  children  to  rush  to  the  doc- 
tor's office  and  pay  $6  for  a  shot  for  the 
child  and  the  fact  it  is  not  serious  to 
the  child  makes  the  possibility  of  chil- 
dren having  a  rash  for  2  or  3  days  seems 
preferable.  However,  children  carry  the 
disease  to  adults  and  the  consequences 
can  be  very  serious  to  the  imborn  child 
of  a  pregnant  woman  because  the  m- 
cidence  of  retardation  in  such  children  is 
greatly  increased.  Retardation  is  a  very, 
very  serious  problem  both  because  it  is  so 
exceedingly  difllcult  to  even  partially 
overcome  but  also  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  costly.  It  is  so  much  in  the  interest 
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of  all  citizens  both  flnancially  and  so- 
cially that  any  action  whatever  should 
be  taken  which  might  reduce  the  number 
of  retarded  children. 

Outbreaks  of  german  measles  seem  to 
go  somewhat  in  cycles  and  next  year  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  years  when 
there  is  an  epidemic.  Therefore,  it  is  even 
more  important  that  any  control  pro- 
gram be  executed  as  soon  as  possible 

In  early  February  of  this  year,  the 
National  Communicable  Disease  Center 
in  Atlanta.  Ga..  which  is  financed 
through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  reported  to  our  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Headth  that 
they  were  virtually  certain  that  a  break- 
through had  finally  been  obtained  and 
that  a  vaccine  for  rubella  could  be  li- 
censed. They  asked  for  an  emergency  ap- 
propriation so  that  they  could  launch  a 
nationwide  vaccmation  program  when 
and  if  the  vaccine  is  licensed.  The  Con- 
gress immediately  gave  them  all  the 
funds  they  had  asked  for  and  told  them 
that  if  more  money  is  needed  to  come 
back.  I  do  notJjelieve  there  wsus  a  single 
dissent  in  Congress  and  this  is  one  of 
the  few  programs  that  the  administra- 
tion's Budget  Bureau  did  not  reduce 

There  are.  however,  certain  problems 
and  limitations  upon  launching  an  Im- 
mediate nationwide  vaccination  proKram 
for  rubella.  The  vaccine,  which  was  fi- 
nally licensed  in  June  for  one  company 
and  for  another  company  ch:s  pa^i  week, 
is  a  live  virus  and  It  is  not  advisable  that 
it  be  given  to  females  who  may  possibly 
be  pregnant  because  this  would  Increase 
rather  than  reduce  the  risk  of  bearing 
retarded  children.  Since  it  is  an  injected 
vaccine,  rather  than  an  oral  vaccine  like 
polio,  there  are  certain  problems  and  it 
must  be  given  under  medical  supervi- 
sion This  is  different  than  the  polio  pills 
which  were  given  orally  and  it  did  not 
even  hurt  if  persons  received  more  than 
one  dose  of  those  pills.  They  could  be 
and  were  distributed  to  various  groups 
and  handed  out  almost  indiscriminately 
through  schools;  but  rubella  vaccine 
must  be  distributed  under  a  supervised 
program  Due  to  these  limitations  it  was 
felt  that  the  limited  quantities  of  vac- 
cme  first  available  should  be  injected 
primarily  into  young  school-age  children 
who  are  the  most  susceptible  and  most 
apt  to  carry  the  disease  to  their  moth- 
ers who  might  be  pregnant 

Following  the  polio  vaccination  epi- 
sode, it  was  strongly  felt  that  some  kind 
of  a  national  program  was  needed  in 
order  to  distribute  on  a  wide  basis  the 
great  benefits  of  health  research  when 
a  new  vaccine  is  discovered.  The  Part- 
nership for  Health  Act  was  passed.  The 
medical  profession  and  most  Involved 
felt  that  under  this  new  program  State 
health  deportmenta  and  county  health 
departments  could  be  developed  and  that 
it  would  provide  the  best  way  to  super- 
vise a  program  such  as  the  German 
measles  vaccination  program  that  is  now 
underwajr.  in  my  opinion,  confidence  in 
such  a  program  meeting  the  test  was  not 
warranted  and  a  much  better  program 
must  be  developed.  The  so-called  Part- 
nership for  Health  Act  provides  an  al- 
lotment of  money  to  the  States  on  a 
population  basis  to  encourage  them  to 


set  up  State  and  county  health  organi- 
zations. There  are  also  grants  on  a  pop- 
ulation basis  for  specific  projects  like 
rubella  vaccination.  Some  States  hare 
responded  by  more  than  meeting  the 
Federal  grants  while  other  States  do  not 
even  meet  the  Federal  grants  overall — 
let  alone  for  specific  projects  like  that 
for  rubella.  Iowa  has  been  in  the  latter 
category  along  with  many  other  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  almost  an 
impossibility  to  have  a  mass  immuniza- 
tion program  where  we  depend  not  only 
upon  50  Individual  States  but  where 
those  States,  in  turn,  also  must  depend 
upon  about  100  independent  county 
health  departments.  In  Virginia,  for  ex- 
ample, one  county  has  a  good  immuniza- 
tion program  well  underway  while  the 
neighboring  county  medical  society  or 
health  department  said  they  were  not 
even  interested.  With  the  shifting  popu- 
lation and  mobility  of  our  people,  women 
in  the  county  with  the  immunization 
program  can  be  exposed  to  the  disease 
by  children  from  the  neighboring  county 
as  they  go  to  the  shoppmg  center  and  as 
children  and  families  move  from  one 
county  to  the  other.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Partnership  for  Health  Act  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  machinery  but  it  is  all  we 
have  to  work  with  as  of  today. 

Let  us  use  Iowa  as  an  example  and  I 
hasten  to  say  that  while  many  States 
have  a  far  better  record  of  supporting 
health  programs,  there  are  also  some 
with  worse  records:  $245,000  was  allo- 
cated to  Iowa  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  rubella  vaccination  program. 
Iowa,  in  its  application  for  the  money, 
could  indicate  that  all  of  it  would  be  used 
for  vaccine  or  they  could  divide  as  they 
saw  fit.  Iowa  chose  to  apply  most  of  the 
Federal  money  to  operating  costs  and 
supporting  personnel.  There  is  no  re- 
tjuirement  in  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Act  that  the  money  be  used  for  vaccine  or 
that  It  be  shown  that  the  money  specifi- 
cally be  spent  for  additional  personnel 
and  cost,  therefore,  some  of  the  States 
merely  use  the  money  to  pay  part  of  the 
salaries  of  personnel  already  on  the 
payroll. 

We  really  have  no  assurance  that  al- 
locating additional  Federal  dollars  to 
the  project  will  .secure  additional  results 
In  Its  apphcation,  Iowa  said  they  would 
put  up  $47,700.  But.  most  or  .some  of  this 
was  in  "in  kind"  and  other  services  and 
might  even  include  services  that  had 
already  been  paid  for  partly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Actually  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  Iowa 
State  Health  Department,  as  a  whole, 
comes  from  Federal  funds. 

When  the  rubella  program  was 
launched,  some  States  immediately  put 
up  more  State  money  than  they  received 
Federal  money  and  launched  an  effec- 
tive program  but  many.  If  not  most,  were 
in  the  category,  like  Iowa,  where  they 
simply  did  not  put  up  State  and  local 
money  to  complete  the  Partnership  In 
Health  Act  and  execute  this  rubella 
project  with  the  promptness  or  on  the 
level  needed. 

Since  I  have  had  grave  doubts  that  the 
partnership  for  health  program  would 
adequately  meet  the  test,  I  have  kept  a 
close  eye  on  this  rubella  program  and 


the  Assistant  Surgeon  General  in  charge 
of  the  National  Communicable  Disease 
Center  In  Atlanta,  Ga..  Dr.  David  J. 
Sencer.  came  to  Washington  for  a  con- 
ference concerning  the  progress  of  the 
program.  He  personally  assured  me  that 
he  had  received  from  the  Congress  all  of 
the  funds  that  they  feel  can  be  appro- 
priately utilized  at  the  present  time.  I 
am  not  going  to  dispute  him  on  this  and 
I  greatly  fear  that  allocation  of  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  for  rubella  projects 
might  very  well  result  only  in  an  offset- 
ting reduction  in  State  and  local  efforts. 
However.  I  think  the  overall  program  is 
so  important  that  we  should  not  take 
any  chances  and  I  am  going  to  seek  an 
additional  $20  million  over  what  the  ad- 
ministration says  they  need.  That  will 
just  about  double  the  funds  distributed 
for  these  project  grants.  If  this  merely 
results  In  State  and  local  governments 
ha^-lng  to  put  up  less  money,  it  will  not 
be  money  lost  but  rather  a  shift  in  the 
cost  of  funding  State  and  local  health 
departments. 

Meanwhile,  I  think  It  is  imperative  that 
Congress  thoroughly  examine  the 
Partnership  for  Health  Act  and  try  to 
develop  some  kind  of  a  program  where 
State  and  local  governments  become 
genuine  partners  rather  than  the  mere 
recipients  of  funds  based  upon  popula- 
tion and  that  we  develop  the  machiner>- 
whereby  the  great  benefits  of  research 
and  the  breakthroughs  that  we  expect 
In  the  next  few  years  can  be  distributed 
nationwide  much  more  rapidly  and  ef- 
fectively than  they  can  be  under  the 
present  setup  which  so  completely  de- 
pends upon  State  and  county  health  de- 
partments, many  of  which  are  so  lethar- 
gic or  so  underfunded  by  their  State 
legislature  that  they  cannot  possible  meet 
the  needs  in  a  way  that  will  eradicate 
the  communicable  diseases. 


TELEVISION    OPERATION 

'Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that 
Rev.  Everett  Parker  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sub- 
committee on  Communications,  concern- 
ing S.  2004.  a  bill  that  would  require  the 
FCC  to  determine  whether  a  television 
station  was  operating  in  the  public 
interest  before  reviewing  petitions  for 
a  competing  license. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  of  Dr.  Park- 
er's article  were  extremely  interesting  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  he  states  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  threat- 
ened his  group  with  the  loss  of  their 
tax  exemption  because  of  their  engag- 
ing In  political  activities.  I  believe  that 
Dr.  Parker  in  his  comments  did  not  un- 
derstand the  thrust  of  the  letter  which 
the  Internal  Revenue  Servioe  sent  to  him. 

All  churches  are  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  section  501  C3  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  As  stated  in  the 
code,  no  group,  such  as  churches,  foun- 
dations, and  charitable  organizations, 
can  devote  a  substantial  amount  of  their 
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funds  toward  Influencing  legislation  or 
issuing  propaganda  regarding  legisla- 
tion. The  basic  reason  for  this  Is  that  all 
groups  within  the  political  arena  should 
work  under  the  same  set  of  handicaps. 
To  allow  churches  Involved  in  political 
propaganda  a  special  tax-exempt  status 
is  to  subsidize  political  activities  by  these 
groups.  Tax-exempt  status  for  churches 
was  never  intended  to  serve  political 
purposes. 

Last  June  when  reviewing  Congres- 
sional Quarterly,  I  noticed  that  certain 
tax-exempt  church  organizations  had 
formed  a  Coalition  on  National  Priori- 
ties and  Military  Policy.  This  coalition 
was  violently  opposed  to  President 
Nixon's  ABM  program.  The  coalition  was 
financed  by  funds  derived  from  tax- 
exempt  church  organizations.  Their  ac- 
tivities were  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Among  the  groups  that  were  financing 
the  coalition  was  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  I  sent  a  list  of  these  groups 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner, 
Randolph  Thrower,  requesting  that  he 
remove  their  tax-exempt  status.  Below 
IS  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  sent  to  Commis- 
sioner Thrower  and  a  copy  of  his  re- 
sponse to  me.  Apparently  the  Commis- 
sioner investigated  this  matter  and  re- 
quested his  district  offices  to  send  warn- 
ing letters  to  the  different  church  groups 
informing  them  of  the  law.  After  re- 
viewing these  letters,  which  I  will  in- 
sert into  the  Record,  you  will  see  that 
the  IRS'  purpose  was  simply  to  Inform 
the  church  groups  of  their  obligation  to 
observe  the  law. 

The  coalition  began  a  new  propaganda 
effort  after  they  had  been  defeated  on 
the  ABM  issue  on  September  24  by 
urging  all  Members  of  Congress  to  vote 
against  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  For  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  hereby  inserting  a 
copy  of  this  letter  into  the  Record.  Again, 
I  feel  that  this  activity  was  of  the  na- 
ture prohibited  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  One  more  fact  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  is  that 
Dr.  Parker  stated  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions that  his  group,  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  had  not  appeared  before  the 
Congress  since  1952.  However,  I  will  be 
charitable  in  commenting  upon  his  verac- 
ity by  observing  that  he  is  mistaken.  In 
the  Atlanta  Journal  of  June  9,  1969,  an 
article  appears  stating  that  Jackie 
Robinson  appeared  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  a  representa- 
tive for  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
urging  that  no  funds  be  appropriated  for 
the  ABM  project.  For  the  informatian 
if  my  colleagues.  I  am  hereby  inserting 
this  article  into  the  Record. 

On  December  9,  1969,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  TUford  E.  Dudley,  director 
of  the  Washington  office.  United  Church 
if  Christ,  Council  for  Christian  Social 
Action,  regarding  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969.  It  is  clear  that  this  letter  is  of  a 
political  natixre  and  is  an  attempt  to 
lobby  among  Congressmen  for  certain 
forms  of  social  action. 
One  sentence  from  the  letter  states: 
You  will  note  the  comment  that  'Amer- 
ica needs  to  spend  more'  for  domestic  so- 
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cial  service."  Also,  attached  to  this  letter 
was  a  booklet  entitled,  "Social  Action" 
and  It  was  devoted  completely  to  "Tax 
Revolt  and  Tax  Reform. "  I  would  like 
to  invite  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
titles  of  articles  appearing  in  this  book- 
let: "Tax  Revolt  and  Tax  Reform— Edi- 
torial," "Tax  Exemption  of  Churches:  A 
Policy  Statement  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A.",  "The  Battle  in  Congress,"  and 
"Tax  Restrictions  of  Foundation." 

This  group  is  delving  into  highly  con- 
troversial areas  of  tax  reform  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  can  be  considered 
relevant  to  the  religious  functions  of  a 
church  group.  This  book  is  pure  propa- 
ganda In  its  approach;  it  presents  only 
one  side  of  each  issue  and  does  this  in 
highly  biased  and  inflammatory  terms. 
Today,  I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  this 
booklet  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  his  edification  since  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
of  the  activities  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ. 

I  applaud  the  actions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  this  area.  I  feel  that 
for  far  too  many  years  tax-exempt 
groups  have  been  lobbying  for  and 
against  legislation  which  is  not  directly 
related  to  their  tax-exempt  status  Re- 
cently I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
allow  these  groups  to  continue  their  tax- 
exempt  status  only  if  they  promote  or 
oppose  legislation  in  direct  relation  to 
their  tax-exempt  status.  However,  my 
legislation  specifically  prohibits  them 
from  using  tax-exempt  funds  for  lobby- 
ing against  nonrelated  proposals  and 
mounting  massive  propaganda  cam- 
paigns in  order  to  influence  public 
thinking. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  revisions  need 
to  be  made  in  the  income  tax  law  with 
regard  to  tax-exempt  organizations  and 
I  believe  that  the  recent  actions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  point  this  out 
most  vividly. 

The  material  follows: 
CoALmoN  ON  National  PRioRirrEs 

AND   MiLrrART   POLICT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  24,  1969. 

DzAK  Conobessman:  We  understand  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
bill  will  be  reported  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  Thursday  and  may 
come  to  the  fioor  next  week. 

We  appeal  to  you  to  participate  in  that 
moet  vital  debate.  If  you  are  not  already 
convinced  of  the  need  for  major  cuts,  we  urge 
you  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
broad  cross  section  of  amendments  that  will 
be  offered.  We  ask  this  because  we  are  deeply 
uneasy  over  the  fact  that  last  year  a  com- 
parable bill  passed  the  House  in  one  day 
with  only  two  hours  allocated  to  general 
debate. 

Surely  the  House  would  lay  itself  open  to 
the  charge  of  Irresponsibility  If  a  similar 
timetable  were  adhered  to  now  when  so 
many  questions  are  being  raised  about  tJ.S. 
priorities  and  the  size  and  direction  of  the 
XT.S.  military  establishment — so  many  ques- 
tions, In  fact,  that  the  Senate  spent  two 
months  discussing  the  bill.  Couldn't  the  435 
Members  of  the  House  spend  at  least  two 
weelts  discussing  these  basic  Issues  which 
affect  so  many  aspects  of  their  constituents' 
lives? 

The  American  people  are  discouraged  over 
the  conflicts  racking  our  society.  Many  are 
turning  away  from  the  legislative  process. 
They  need  reassurance  that  their  represent- 


atives m  Congress  are  willing  to  come  to 
grips  with  major  problems — Including  the 
problems  of  the  ever  expanding  arms  race 
and  the  U.S.  propensity  toward  unilateral 
military  Involvemenu.  Some  of  our  member- 
ship look  forward  to  coming  to  the  gallery 
and  hearing  you  deliberate  over  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Defense  Authorization  bill.  Please 
do  not  disappoint  them. 
Most  sincerely, 

Joseph  S.  Clark, 

Chairman. 

Council  for  Christian 

Social  Action, 
December  5,  1969 
Re:  Tax  reform. 
To  the  Members  of  Congress: 

Enclooed  is  a  complimentary  copy  of  our 
current  Social  Action  magazine.  You  will 
see  there  a  comprehensive  article  by  Pro- 
fessors Byron  L.  Johnson  and  William  S 
Vicltrey  on  the  "Moral  Issues  in  United 
States  Tax  Policy." 

The  major  points  of  this  article  were  em- 
bodied in  a  Pronouncement  adopted  last 
July  by  the  Synod  of  the  Umted  Church 
after  seven  year*  of  study  and  the  circula- 
tion of  several  proposals  on  tax  reform  among 
the  local  churches.  The  United  Church  of 
Christ  U  a  major  Protestant  denomination 
with  over  2  million  members  in  over  7  000 
local  churches. 

In  terms  of  the  Issues  now  before  Con- 
gress, the  highlights  of  the  article  and  the 
pronouncement  probably  are:  a»  taxation  of 
interest  from  State-local  government  bonds; 
bi  ending  the  preferential  treatment  for  cap- 
ital gains;  c)  replacing  the  depletion  loop- 
lioles  for  oil-gas  Investors  with  the  usual 
depreciation  provisions:  d)  normal  taxes  for 
church  properties  and  businesses  not  related 
to  religious  pursuits. 

The  emphabls  in  the  magazine  Is  on  shar- 
ing the  cost  of  government  fairly  rather 
than  on  a  reductton  in  taxes,  except  for  the 
poor.  You  will  note  the  comment  that  "Amer- 
ica needs  to  spend  more"  for  domestic  social 
services. 

We  hope  this  magazine  will  be  of  use  to 
you. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

TILPORD   E.   DtTDLET, 

Director,  Washington  Office. 

US.  Treasury  Departi^ent  Com- 
missioner, Internal  Revente 
Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  30,  1969 
Hon.  Ben  B.  Blackburn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ben:  Thank  you  for  vour  letter  of 
June  12,  1969,  commenting  on  the  activities 
of  certain  religious  organizations  and  re- 
questing that  the  Service  investigate  these 
activities. 

The  Service  has  been  very  concerned  about 
the  kinds  of  activities  to  which  you  refer  As 
you  may  know,  we  have  recentlv  undertaken 
an  expanded  program  to  review  the  opera- 
tions of  exempt  organizations  and  to  take 
action  where  we  think  their  activities  have 
gone  beyond  the  appropriate  bounds.  I  am 
certain  you  can  appreciate  that  we  can  only 
work  on  these  matters  in  depth  where  therie 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  violation  of  the 
statute  and  where  we  have  manpower  avail- 
able for  the  task  at  hand.  In  any  event  I 
am  forwarding  the  information  vou  fur- 
nished to  the  appropriate  District  Directors 
for  their  consideration. 

With  regard  to  your  reference  to  the  Sierra 
Club,  we  did  And  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  its  activities  was  directed  at  influencing 
legislation.  Obviously,  in  each  case  we  can 
only  make  a  determination  after  a  close  audit 
examination.  However,  given  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  Sierra  Club,  to  promote  con- 
servation— which  generally  requires  involve- 
ment In  legislation,  as  contrasted  with  the 
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prtnctpal  purposes  of  the  religious  organlza- 
tloQs.  we  .ire  not  as  apt  to  ttnd  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  that  a  '•ubstanllar'  amount  -  f 
activity  IS  directed  toward  influencing  legis- 
lation. 

I  appreciate  ywur  having  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  my  attention 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Randolph. 
Commissioner. 

U  S.    TREAstJRy    Depart.ment,    Dis- 
trict   DtREcTr>R.    Intfrnal    Rev- 

r  ^  T^E  t> K R  V  ICE 

New  YoTk.SY.  August  8.  1969. 
UirrrSD  Church  or  Christ  in  thx  V  S  .\  . 
Neic  York.  S  Y 

OcNTLEMKN  It  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  office  that  various  religious 
organizations  have  been  engaged  in  lobbying 
activities  or  are  conducting  propaganda  in 
political  or  legislative  eireas. 

Please  note  that  the  Federal  Income  tax 
exemption  granted  to  a  religious  organization 
described  In  Section  501(c)  i3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  Is  authorized  on  the 
condition  that  no  substantial  part  of  Its 
activities  stirtfT  "be  '-he  carrviiii?  '.a  ■•'.  prop- 
aganda ur  .)-HetVi>e  atlemptini;;  to  mrliience 
legislation.  Such  activities  are  specir.callv 
defined  In  Regulations  1.501(c)  {  3) -1  (c  h3) 
and  include  contacting  or  urging  the  public 
to  contact  members  of  a  legislative  body  to 
propose,  support  or  oppose  legislation  and 
the  advocacy  of  adoption  or  rejection  of  leg- 
islation .Any  organization  carrying  on  sub- 
stantial activities  of  this  nature  Is  regarded 
as  not  being  operated  exclusively  for  exempt 
purposes  and  Is  nr't  qualified  for  Income  tax 
exemption  under  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 501(c)  1 3)    of  the  Cixle. 

The  foregoing  Is  provided  for  your  Infor- 
mation and  guidance. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Acting  District  Director 

Hon   Randolph  TIirower. 
Cornmissioner _  Internal  Revenue  Seri'ice 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Commissioner  .Several  times 
m  the  pa-st  few  weeks  I  have  discussed  with 
you  the  need  to  revise  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Section  501  iC).  with  regard  to  politi- 
cal   activities    bv    tax-exempt    organlz-itlons 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Ways  .and  Menns  Commute*  has  taken 
steps  TO  control  political  activities  by  foun- 
dations but  .ither  groups  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  current  recommendations  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee 

Yii'.i  AT"  ::o  cloubt  aware  that  there  Is  a 
4reat  deal  <•{  detiate  m  the  Consress  over 
President  Nixon  i  proposed  .\B.M  system  Dur- 
ing *he  pa.st  tew  weelcs.  a  number  or  organi- 
zations which  are  exempt  for  purp-'ses  I'ther 
than  promoting  "social  welfare"  are  en- 
gaged in  lobbying  and  other  p>olltlcal  ac- 
Uvltles  with  regard  to  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion For  your  Information.  I  am  below  list- 
ing the  .lames  of  these  organizations  They 
are  ;u>  follow^ 

United  Mefh'>dl5t  Church.  Dlrtslon  of 
World  Peace,  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  In  the  USA.  The  United 
Pre.->Dyterlan  Churches  In  the  USA  .  The 
United  Church  of  Christ  In  the  U  S  .  Union 
of  .American  Hebrew  Congregations,  Church 
of  the  Brethren  Generul  Board.  The  Luth- 
eran Council  In  'he  U  .S  ,  The  United  States 
Catholic  Conference.  .\ntl-Pollutlon  League 
Association  of  Monterey,  California.  The 
Executive  CouncU  of  the  Episcopal  Protes- 
tants Churches. 

.\3  vovi  see,  many  of  th^rse  organ'.?atl"'n3 
are  exempt  ;is  church  or  religious  '  rganlz.a- 
'lons  Therefore,  I  request  that  vnu  In- 
vestigate 'he  actions  of  the  ab<^ve  mentioned 
organizations  and  inform  them.  If  you  find 
that  they  nUght  be  violating  the  law,  that 


their  ex««npt  status  might  be  Jeo{)ardlzied  by 
'his  activity 

Furthermore,  when  Investigating  this 
case  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  keep 
in  mind  the  famous  Sierra  Club  case  In 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  .Service  took 
away  the  Sierra  Clubs  CiJi  status  be- 
cau-se  It  published  ^#veral  ads  In  the  New 
York  Times  and  ihe  WasHingtcm  Post  oppos- 
ing an  Adm.lnlst ration  prxptxial  to  build 
dams    ne*ir    the    Orand    Canyon 

I  would  appreciate  It  greatly  If  you  would 
inform  me  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Services 
position  on  tWs  matter 

Very  -sincerely  yours. 

BtN     B      BLACKBfU.S-, 

Member  of  Congress 

Strike  Orr  ABM.  Sport  Grilat  Urges 

Washington  -Former  baseball  great 
Jackie  Robinson  Monday  urged  Congress  not 
to  appropriate  funds  f'«r  President  Nixon's 
prof>o.-ed  ivifeguard  antimissile  system 

lu  testimony  prepared  for  a  hearing  by  the 
House  .Appropriations  Committee,  the  Negro 
athlete  argxied  that  an  overpreoccupatlon 
with  a  possible  future  external  threat  on 
which  we  are  preparing  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  has  blinded  us  to  human  misery  at 
home  " 

He  said  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  would 
distort  national  priorities,  lead  to  an  escala- 
tion of  the  turns  race  and  rn;n  any  p<3tentlal 
arms  control  agreements  with  other  nations. 

Robinson  represented  the  Council  for 
Christian  Social  Action  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ 

A  vice  president  of  the  N.A.ACP,  Robm.son 
was  a  Republican  and  a  former  aide  to  New 
York  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  but  List  year  he 
endorsed  Democratic  candidate  Hubert  H 
Humphrey  for  president. 

His  testimony  comes  as  the  major  show- 
do'jvn  on  the  autlbalUstlc  missile — ABM — Is- 
sue is  nearmg  In  the  .Senate 

While  some  GOP  senators  liave  been  talk- 
ing about  a  compromise  delay  In  .\BM  de- 
ployment, the  Senates  Republican  leader 
says  he  hasn't  seen  any  indication.  President 
Nixon  would  accept  any  such  proposal. 

Sen  Everett  M.  Dlrksen  of  Illinois  termed 
the  compromise  proposals  a  little  flight  in 
semantics." 

One  of  the  compromises  Is  expected  to  be 
put  before  the  Senate  .Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee which  starts  Txiesday  on  Its  Job  of 
working  over  a  $25  billion  military  procure- 
ment authori7ation  bill — including  an  $800 
million  administration  request  for  Safeguard. 

Dlrksen's  comments  seemed  to  shoot  down 
proposals  being  made  by  the  .isslstant  GOP 
leader.  Sen  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Sen  Edward  W  Brooke,  R-Mass.,  that  would 
provide  for  delays  of  ABM  deplo>inent 

Scott  Indicated  he  was  sending  up  a  trial 
balloon  when  he  suggested  the  Pentagon 
might  hold  off  ABM  development  for  several 
months  to  allow  time  for  arms-control  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Umon  Brooke  is  pushing  a 
proposal  to  delay  actual  deployment,  using 
the  next  year  for  ABM  research  and  develop- 
ment. 


CABINET  fOMMITTKE  ON  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IX)R  riP.'\NISH-SPEAK- 
ING  PEOPLE 

Tlie  SPE.AKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  iIoi;.~i>.  the  ^t-i.tL'man  trutii 
Arizona  'Mr.  Rhodes)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
U.S  from  the  Southwe.st  are  particularly 
;»roud  of  our  Mexican-American  heri- 
tage In  my  State  of  .■\rlzona.  these  ties 
are  particularly  strong  due  to  our  close 
proximity  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Today,  throughout  the  f^ve  Southwest- 
em  States,  Mexican  Americans  account 


for  over  12  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion and  their  contributions  to  the  char- 
acter and  development  of  our  part  of  the 
country-  have  been  far  in  excess  of  that 
percentage. 

Nevertheless,  the  unfortunate  fact  re- 
mains that  many  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  our  society  have  not  been  ex- 
tended effectively  to  large  segments  of 
our  Mexican-American  population.  Their 
problems  like  those  of  the  American  In- 
dian in  the  Western  United  States,  are 
often  unique  and  must  be  addressed  as 
such. 

Much  of  this  problem,  in  my  opinion, 
results  from  a  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  people 
involved — first,  in  identifying  the  par- 
ticular task  and  .second.  In  delivering  an 
appropriate  response.  In  the  area  of  Mex- 
ican-American affairs  this  communica- 
tions problem  is  intensified  due  to  a 
combination  of  economic,  linguistic,  and 
cultural  factors. 

With  the  object  of  narrowing  this  In- 
formational gap.  I  joined  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  last  March  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  establish  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Mexican  Affairs  on  a  stat- 
utory basis.  In  the  language  of  H.R.  9330. 
the  |)urpose  of  the  bill  was  "to  assure 
that  Federal  programs  are  reaching  all 
Spanish  Americans  and  providing  the 
assistance  they  need,  and  to  .seek  out  new 
programs  that  may  be  necessary  to 
handle  problems  that  are  unique  to  the 
.Spanish- American  community." 

I  am  glad  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  favorably 
reported  this  bill — now  renamed  the 
"Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  oi 
Spanish-Spcakln'-:  Pcople"--and  hope 
that  the  full  House  will  act  favorably 
upon  it.  While  this  legislation  does  not 
answer  all  of  the  problems  of  Mexican 
Americans,  it  is  certainly  a  step  In  the 
rifiiht  direction. 


RESULTS  OF  POLL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr  MacGregori  is  recog- 
nized tor  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
October  I  sent  to  my  constituents  in 
Minnesota's  Third  Congressional  District 
a  questionnaire  -soliciting  their  views  on 
14  important  issues  now  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress.  The  response  wa.s 
immediate  and  enthusiastic,  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  th-  more  than  21.000  citi- 
zens who  took  the  time  to  complete  and 
return  this  poll. 

Tl'.e  results  indicate  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Minnesotans  living  in  Anoka 
and  suburban  and  rural  Hennepin  Coun- 
ties favor  President  Nixon's  major  pro- 
posals in  the  field  of  welfare  reform,  rev- 
enue sharing,  direct  !)0pular  election  of 
the  President,  and  postal  reform.  Given 
four  possible  policy  alternatives  on  Viet- 
nam, more  than  half  of  my  constituenLs 
.support  the  President's  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  through  Vletnamizatlon. 

The  almost  even  division  on  the  ques- 
tion of  deploying  an  antl-ballistlc-missile 
.system  parallels  the  close  vote  on  this 
i.ssue  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  result  plus 
the  overwhelming  response  In  favor  of 
increased  spending  to  help  cure  all  as- 
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pects  of  our  environmental  pollution 
problems  reflects  the  growing  desire  to 
apply  an  increasing  proportion  of  our 
financial  resources  to  meet  our  pressing 
domestic  problems. 

Knowing  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  be  Interested  In  the  response  of 
thousands  of  Minnesotans  to  these  vital 
questions.  I  include  here  the  tabulated 
results  of  this  poll : 

Results  of  Clark  MacGregor's  1969 

constituent  questionnaire 

(In  percent) 

1.  Should  President  Nixon's  PamUy  Assist- 
ance and  Workfare  Program  be  set  up  In 
place  of  the  existing  welfare  system? 

Yes 74.8 

No 11   7 

Undecided  - 13.5 

2.  Should  a  percentage  of  Federal  Income 
t-ax  money  be  shared  with  the  cities  and 
states  for  use  as  they  see  fit? 

Yes   70.4 

No 25  5 

Undecided 4  1 

3.  Should  Federal  aid  be  cut  off  from  col- 
leges and  universities  who  do  not  discipline 
noting  students  to  the  satisfaction  of  Wash- 
ington officials? 

Yes   63  4 

No 34  5 

Undecided 2  1 

4.  Should  we  elect  the  President  by  direct 
nationwide  vote  of  the  people? 

Yes    87  9 

No 10.5 

Undecided 1  g 

5  Should  we  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution 
to  give  19-year  olds  the  vote? 

Yes   48  7 

No 61.8 

Undecided 15 

6  Should  we  create  a  self-supporting  U.S. 
postal  corporation  In  place  of  the  present 
postal  system? 


11.  Should  we  step-up  Federal  spending 
on  programs  to  combat  water,  air,  and  noise 
pollution? 


Yes 

No    

Undecided 


92.1 
6.5 

1.4 


One  wonders  how  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  power  and 
the  responsibility  of  his  high  office,  can 
Justify  an  action  that  would  in  effect  de- 
stroy one  of  the  most  fundamental  rights 
the  Constitution  has  guaranteed  to  all 
Americans  because  of  his  desire  to 
strengthen  his  party's  political  base  in 
the  South. 

The  most  succinct  and  clear  interpre- 
tation of  the  Attorney  General's  substi- 
tute bill  was  stated  yesterday  by  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  McCuLLocH)  when  he  said  that  the 
Attorney  General's  bill  "creates  a  remedy 
for  which  there  is  no  wrong  and  leaves 
grievous  wrongs  without  adequate 
remedy."  And  he  then  asked,  as  he  did 
of  the  Attorney  General  when  he  testi- 
fied before  the  committee.  "What  kind 
of  civil  rights  bill  is  that?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  this 

morning  commented  editorially  on  the 

__^,^^_____  "sham  substitute"  to  the  simple  exten- 

B^EAL   OF   THE   VOTING   RIGHTS    Xf,SU?r'SI  o^'K^h'^e'^Lle' Tu'-' 
^S-.d.S^ST.^PP  BACKWARD    didary  Committee.  I  call  It  to  the  atten- 

tion  of  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that  it  be 


12.  Should  Congress  authorize  the  funds 
necessary  to  establish  Voyageurs  National 
Park  at  Kabetogama? 

Yes 64  2 

No 29.0 

Undecided g.S 

13.  Should  the  Federal  Government  do 
more  than  It  Is  now  doing  to  control  Infla- 
tion? 

■Yes  — 85  8 

No    27  8 

Undecided ~     q  4 

14.  Should  the  Congress  vote  to  spend 
additional  money  to  build  the  civil  Super- 
sonic Transport  Airplane? 

Yes 


No 

Undecided .       3 


21.6 
75.0 


FOR  DEMOCRACY 


Yes   74  8 

^° -- -  20.6 

Undecided 45 

7.  Should  we  pick  draftees  from  among 
eligible    19-year   olds    by   random    selection 

( lottery  1 ? 

Yes 69  0 

^■"    23.8 

Undecided 72 

8  Should  we  step  up  space  spending  with 
the  goal  of  putting  a  man  on  Mars  In  the 
I980's? 

Yes _ 20.4 

No 78  7 

Undecided 2.9 

9.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  Safe- 
guard antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  system    (ABM)? 

Yes    45.5 

No 45.2 

Undecided    ^".."..V      9.3 

10.  Which  course  should  we  take  In  Viet- 
nam? 

(a)  Maintain  current  U.S.  force 
levels  and  operations  while  pur- 
suing peace  In  the  Parts  talks 10.3 

(b)  Continue  Paris  negotiations,  but 
accelerate  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  and  their  replacement  by 
South  Vietnamese  forces 52.4 

(c)  Resume  and  expand  air  and  sea 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam ig.  9 

Id)  Withdraw  all  U.S.  forces  Im- 
mediately        13  9 

No   answer g  5 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Gorman)  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
a  coalition  of  southern  Democrats,  re- 
actionary Republicans,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  worked  their  will  In  the 
House.  Fo.r  the  first  time  since  the  Con- 
gress began  passing  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion In  1957,  a  giant  step  backward  was 
taken  In  guaranteeing  constitutional 
rights  to  all  Its  citizens. 

No  one  is  fooled  by  the  sanctimoni- 
ousness of  the  Attorney  General's  stated 
objectives  in  his  substitute  bill— to  assure 
the  right  to  vote  to  all  persons  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  The  essence  of  the 
Attorney  General's  approach  to  voters 
rights  for  all  citizens  is  easily  equated 
with  the  administration's  political 
"southern  strategy." 

The  right  to  vote  for  black  Americans 
who  live  in  the  South  has  been  a  hard- 
fought  battle  against  every  conceivable 
obstruction  put  in  their  path  by  a 
highly  developed,  skilled  "southern 
strategy"  long  before  the  present  admin- 
istration decided  where  to  look  for  fu- 
ture votes. 

This  country  has  just  begun — and  I  re- 
peat— has  just  begun  to  see  real  progress 
in  race  relations.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  was  fundamental  to  this  progress. 
Almost  1  million  southern  Negro  citi- 
zens, for  the  first  time,  were  permitted 
under  Its  provisions  to  register  and  to 
vote  in  local.  State,  and  National  elec- 
tions. The  guarantee  of  the  right  to  vote 
is  the  most  basic  protection  every  Amer- 
ican— black  and  white — must  have  if  we 
are  to  remain  a  democracy.  But,  yester- 
day, erosion  of  this  progress  began  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Southern  Statea  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  their  old  tactics  of 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  their  Negro 
citizens — and  this  is  what  is  being  per- 
mitted by  the  acceptance  in  the  House 
yesterday  of  the  Attorney  Generals  sub- 
stitute blU. 


printed  below.  Perhaps  it  will  help  those 
Democrats  and  moderate  RepubUcans 
who  voted  against  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's substitute  bill  to  know— before  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  cites 
this  editorial  as  another  comment  of  the 
•Eastern  Establishment"— that  our  ef- 
forts are  being  supported. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  Defeat  for  Voting  Rights 
The  Administration's  "Southern  strategy" 
has  scored  another  vlctorv  In  the  House  by 
defeating  the  extension  of"  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  After  hecUc.  last-minute  lobby- 
ing by  White  House  and  Justice  Department 
aides,  the  Administration's  substitute,  which 
has  the  endorsement  of  Southern  segrega- 
tionists, won  by  a  narrow  208-to-203  margin. 
Although  touted  by  the  Republican  lead- 
ership as  "more  comprehensive  and  eqiUta- 
ble,"  the  substitute  bill  Is  a  sham.  It  is  more 
comprehensive  in  that  it  Indiscriminateiy 
squanders  the  efforts  and  the  personnel  re- 
quired for  the  law's  enforcement.  It  Is  more 
equitable  In  that  It  assumes  that  those  who 
are  not  violating  the  law  r.ee^  ".5  r^v^-  po- 
licing as  those  who  do.  The  answer  to  the 
segregationists  who  complained  that  the  1965 
act  was  "regional"  becaus?  it  .-imed  rt  tho-e 
seven  states  where  fewer  than  50  ler  cent 
of  the  eligible  population  went  to  the  polls 
clearly  should  be  that  the  wrong  needed 
righting  where  it  did  In  fact  exist. 

Instead  of  requiring  that  the  states  sub- 
mit voting  law  changes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  prior  approval,  the  substituted 
(Administration)  bUl  would  put  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  Federal  Government.  Thus. 
the  Justice  Department  would  first  have  to 
keep  up  with  all  state  voting  law  changes 
and  then  Initiate  suits  against  any  discrtml- 
nafcory  ones  after  they  had  been"  made.  At 
best— assuming  that  the  department  could 
keep  up  with  an  Impossible  task— this  would 
often  lead  to  court  rulings  long  after  the 
election;  at  worst,  the  court-;  could  tie  up 
or  frustrate  the  law's  enforcement. 

Since  the  Senate  has  not  yet  voted  for 
extension  of  the  act.  there  Is  fortunately  stlU 
a  good  chance  to  prevent  a  move  that  could 
wipe  out  the  substantial  gains  already 
achlevedtfci  Negro  voUng  rights.  The  addi- 
tion of  8<W000  Southern  Negroes  to  the  vot- 
ing rolls  since  1965  proves  the  effectiveness 
of  the  present  law;  the  Administration's  sub- 
stitute bin  represents  an  erosion  of  that  law 
and  of  the  rights  It  protects. 
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HOW  IT  LOOKS  PTtOM  INSIDE  THE 
MAILBAG 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  she  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  OoNZALKzi  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now  there  has  been  quite  a  bit 
of  commouon  about  the  alleged  deficien- 
cies m  the  U.S.  postal  system.  I,  for  one. 
have  assumed  a  "show  me"  attitude  be- 
cause I  have  always  marveled  at  the  sys- 
tem that  transmits  over  81  billion  pieces 
of  mail  a  year  and  does  it,  in  my  opinion, 
fairly  efficiently,  given  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  not.  and  is  not  now.  appro- 
priating the  necessary  moneys  for  de- 
cent pay  for  the  worlchorses  of  the  postal 
system  and  does  not — and  has  not — gen- 
erally appropriated  the  sufficient  moneys 
for  modernization,  acquisition  of  up-to- 
date  equipment,  sind  so  forth. 

Oh.  I  am  sure  that  withm  the  in- 
tricacies of  such  a  vast  and  sprawling 
systern.  thert  are  things  that  need  Im- 
provement, but  this  is  true  of  most  e%'ery- 
thing,  including  Congress. 

The  trouble  is  we  take  the  postal  sys- 
tem for  granted  and  overlook  the 
dramatic  fact  that  the  US  postaJ  sys- 
tem transmits  more  mail  them  all  the 
industrialized  nations  put  together 

But  when  we  look  up  a  little  history, 
then  we  can  ^ain  a  better  perspective 

In  1789,  the  beginmng  of  our  present 
Government,  there  were  only  75  postmas- 
ters m  the  country.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  total  receipts  of  the  postal  system 
then  were  $25,000. 

WeU.  within  11  years  there  were  903 
post  offices.  The  postage  on  a  smgle  let- 
ter weighing  one-quarter  of  an  ounce 
was  10  cents  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia. Newspapers  were  earned  100  miles 
for  1  cent.  Magazines  and  printed  mat- 
ter of  all  kind  were  not  privileged.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  prevailing  in  1792, 
they  were  not  received  at  all,  and  in  1794 
the  act  was  amended  to  give  postmasters 
discretion  as  to  whether  they  would 
take  them  ur  not. 

So.  here  on  November  28,  1969.  Life 
magazine  had  a  big  spread  about  tlie 
US.  mails,  presumably  to  show  that 
they  were  beyond  hope  However,  on  page 
27  the  article  gave  the  most  eloquent 
and  gratifying  tesiimonlal  to  the  re- 
markable efficiency  of  the  system  In  an 
article  entitled  How  It  Looks  From  In- 
side the  Mailbag"  the  magazme  narrated 
the  journey  of  a  letter  t.-avelmg  across 
the  country— all  of  this  for  10  cents  in 
22  hours — remember  that  Is  what  it  cost 
in  1800  to  send  a  letter  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia — that  is  a  one-quarter 
of  an  ounce  letter  Unwnttintjly  L;fe 
magazine  has  paid  the  U  S.  system  a 
high  tribute,  and  I  place  mto  the  Record 
at  this  point  this  Life  magazine  aiticle. 

How  It  Looks  F^iom  I.vsioi  tub  Mauaag 

"You've  got  to  try  to  .st-e  fitnps  from  the 
letter's    point   of   ixeic  ' — PostaJ    worker 

In  in  iDtempt  to  do  so.  a  Life  reporter 
reoently  accompinled  an  airmail  '.ettcr  on 
1»  22-hour  coBct-to-ooast  Journey  from  Bos- 
ton to  S«Ln  Anselmo,  Calif  Here  la  a  letter's- 
eye  view  of  that  trip,  with  elapeed  time  In 
hours  and  minutes  posted  at  e«ch  step 

0:00 — Dropped  Into  mailbox  In  front  of 
Jctui  P  Kennedy  PedenU  Building  m  down- 
town Boston 


0  14 — One  mlnut«  ab«ad  of  acbedule. 
mAllman  Ii«on*rd  Sanaone  ai>«iu  box, 
acrapca  oontenu  into  a  dirty  canraa  bag 
hod  toM«B  It  Into  hU  truck  He  m*kw  17 
stop*  In  the  oollacUon  boxe«,  he  remarka.  he 
has  on  occaalon  found  w«JleU,  bottles,  tin 
cans,  sand,  snow  and  obacene  posttmrds. 

1 :  14 — Arrive  at  South  Postal  Annex, 
where  most  oi  Borton's  mail  la  sorted. 
Heaved  aboard  a  hand  cart  and  wheeled  to 
a  lO-yard-long  conveyor  bait. 

1  30-  Dumped  onU)  the  belt  Men  wearing 
open  plaid  shirts  over  T-shirts  sift  us  with 
their  hands  like  washerwomen,  toss  us  and 
cuUout  the  large  manllas 

1  31 — Ride  a  steeply  Inclined  belt  to  the 
floor  above  Then  onto  a  third  belt  where  men 
search  through  ua  for  airmail 

1  40 — Thrown  aboard  a  higher  belt  which 
soon  drops  me  down  a  chute  into  a  canvas- 
walled  cart  against  which  a  fellow  named 
Angelo  Itn  la  leaning  while  he  waits  for  It 
U)  nil  He  says  that  he  has  been  wheeling  the 
same  cart  for  three  years. 

1  46 — Freight  elevator  takes  me  down  to 
•.he  airmail  section 

I  47  -Tossed  onto  a  table  In  front  of  a 
man  with  busy  Angers  named  Donald  Bums. 
He  feeds  me  into  a  machine  that  separatee 
us  :ongs  from  the  shorts  Then  through  the 
canceling  machine,  which  thumps  letters  at 
the  rate  of  10.000  an  hour  Mr  Bums,  who 
has  been  at  this  for  four  years,  says  that  a 
^ood  operator  can  hear  the  dlllerenoe  in  the 
-hump  when  two  of  us  slip  through  the 
m.*chine  together  He  hears  the  difference  and 
calls  a  cheater  back  "The  little  ones  go 
through  better  than  the  big  ones."  he  says 
T  don  t  know  why  " 

1  57— My  stamp,  whlcb  has  a  picture  of  an 
old  ulrplaiie  on  U,  Is  inked  over  by  a  cartoon 
of  a   bear   ;n   a  scout's  hat   and  the  legend: 

■  Remember     only    you    can    prevent    Forest 
Fires  " 

2  02— Pigeonholes  No  pigeon  alive  has 
been  m  as  many  pigeonholes  as  the  average 
letter  The  label  reads  "California,  900-661  " 
The  numbers  include  the  first  three  digits 
of  my  ZIP  Code  In  I  go 

2  26  Letters  from  our  pigeonhole  are 
hand-carried  to  another  stool  where  Law- 
rence Campbell  slips  me  into  a  hole  marked 
"SCT  San  Rafael  94B."  Mall  to  San  Anselmo, 
A  town  of  13.000  people,  Is  Included  In  the 
-San  Rafael  load  "The  longer  you're  at  It 
'.he  better  you  are,"  he  says.  His  Qeld  of 
hi>ie3  numbers  63,  but  he  doesn't  know  that. 

I  don't  count  the  holes,"  he  says.  "I  Ju5t 
throw  the  letters  in  and  tie    em  out." 

3  35 — We  .ire  bound  with  rubber  bands 
from  top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side,  and  so 
bec-jme  a  ilttle  bundle  bound  for  San  Rafael 
We  are  handed  to  John  LaCorcla.  who  throws 
oundles  into  sacks  that  .oang  from  metal 
frames  in  'ightly  packed  rows  Some  of  the 
sacks  are  yards  away,  but  he  di.esnt  miss 
Jost  bef  )re  dlspatchiiik,'  me  '.nto  a  yellow 
nvlon    sack    marked      WMF    San    Francisco" 

.\.MF  stands  for  .\lrmall  Facility i.  he  men- 
tions that  he  has  been  throwing  mall  for 
maybe  15  years  "Vou  gel  .so  you  >'an  hit  the 
corner  pouch  Jusi  like  a  b.tsketba.l  player  ' 

4  IJ-  "Bag  t>ff,"  somebody  hollers,  and 
bags  ire  slipped  otT  the  frame,  tied  up  locked 
-Hid  thr(jwn  onto  the  .scales  .Mrmall,  flown 
by  various  commercial  airlines,  is  paid  for 
by  the  pound    My  bag  weighs  14  p<5unds 

4  20--Slung  aboard  a  cart,  wheeled  to  the 
loading  ramp  and  dumped  Into  a  van  for  the 
trip   to   Logan   Internationa;   .\lrport. 

4  50-  We  are  a.!  loaded  Into  jyods — big, 
silvery  metal  containers  shaped  to  flt  the 
belly  of  the  plane 

5  35 — Airborne  for  the  first  time,  part  of 
7  00<J  to  8  000  pounds  aboard  .American  Plight 
No   651 

8  50— Land  at  JFK  .Mrpor*  In  New  York 
for  transfer  to  a  San  Francisco  flight.  No 
txJds  on  this  trip-  ba^is  will  be  stuffed  loose, 
15,iX)0  pounds  of  them,  into  every  cranny 

7  06 — \  lot  of  mall  goes  not   to  the  bag- 


gage compartment  but  to  the  tourist-class 
section  of  the  cabin.  Beoauae  not  many  peo- 
ple take  this  night  flight — and  also  because 
mall  pays  better  than  people — 30  seats  are 
used  for  mallbags  But  I  go  into  the  plane  s 
belly. 

7  40— Airborne  again.  There  are  canaries  m 
here  with  the  mall,  hopping  and  peeping 

13  30 — We  land  at  San  Francisco  In  the 
rain.  The  belly  pops  oi>en.  We  whir  down  a 
mobile  conveyor  belt  and  are  tossed  into  a 
blue  baggage  cart  behind  a  tractor  that  pulls 
us  to  the  airmail  department. 

13  60 — Htpptea  handling  the  U.S.  mail' 
With  a  couple  of  unavoidable  exceptions,  a 
Post  Office  public  relations  man  discourages 
long-haired  workers  from  handling  me  while 
the  camera  lens  Is  blinking.  My  bag.  dropped 
down  a  chute,  arrives  quickly  at  a  row  of  men 
who  have  before  them  a  conveyor  belt  and 
electronic  keyboards.  They  exanUne  our  labels 
and  then  push  buttons  that  magically  direct 
the  belt  to  dump  each  bag  oJT  at  an  appro- 
priate chute 

14  20 — Dumped  out  on  a  shelf  manned  bv 
a  row  of  girls.  Olrls  don't  throw  as  well  as 
boys,  use  a  somewhat  hltchy  motion.  Our  lit- 
tle San  Rafael  bundle  is  accurately  hiuled 
Into  a  hanging  pounch  marked  "CALF.SCF  " 

14  30 — Our  bundle  Is  repouched  In  "SCF 
3N  RAFAEL  969.' 

15  25 — Thrown  Into  a  2'2-ton  truck  bound 
for  San  Rafael. 

16  30— Arrive  at  San  Rafael  post  office, 
where  the  bundle  is  sundered.  I  am  re- 
pouclied  with  the  label    "San  Anselmo." 

16  40-  Slung  into  another  truck  bound  for 
San  Anselmo. 

16  55— Arrive  at  San  Anselmo  in  pouring 
rain  I  go  back  to  pigeonholes,  slipped  into 
one  marked  "ROUTE  2." 

17  50 — Route  2  mall  Is  given  to  mailman 
Riley  Brown.  He  handles  mall  for  Crescent 
lU>ad  and  looks  me  over  He  sa>-a  I  am  ad- 
dressed to  the  wrong  place,  because  the  peo- 
ple have  recently  moved.  I  am  given  to  John 
Cannedy,  the  mailman  on  the  route  where  my 
addressee  lives  now.  He  pigeonholes  rae  In 
40  Park  Way 

20' 10 — Bound  with  others  by  a  leather 
strap,  I  am  taken  by  truck  to  a  relay  station 
where  Mr.  Cannedy,  who  walks  his  route,  will 
pick  me  up.  Left  In  locked  mall  sack  In  a 
roofed  outdoor  hallway. 

31  30 — Mr.  Cannedy,  swishing  along  In  gray 
rain  gear,  stuffs  me  Into  his  leather  pouch. 

22  00- -I  am  placed  In  a  yellow  mailbox 
with  flowers  pasted  on  it.  I  have  been  handled 
about  30  .'ieparate  times  and  traveled  2,80'.i 
miles  in  22  hours. 


HANRAHAN.  POLICE  TELL 
PANTHER  STORY 

I  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  i>oint  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  State'.' 
attorney  ixilice  raid  on  the  Black  Pan- 
thers heaquarters  on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 4,  1969.  I  am  enclosing  an  article 
from  the  Friday,  December  12.  edition  oi 
the  Chicago  Tribune  which  is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  police  position.  Further- 
more it  might  be  noted  that  State's  At- 
torney Edward  V  Hanrahan  in  another 
article  in  the  same  paper  is  quoted  a.-; 
welcoming  "an  Investigation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  because  it  is  a  relia- 
ble, objective  agency." 

The  article  follows : 

HA.^^R.^HAN.  Police  Tell  Panther  Story 
I  By  Edward  Lee  and  Robert  WIedrlch) 

The  first  eye-witness  accounts  of  states 
attorney's  policemen  who  took  part  In  a  gu" 
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battle  last  Thursday  with  a  band  of  Black 
Panthers  were  obtained  exclusively  Wednes- 
day night  by  The  TYlbune. 

State's  Atty.  Edward  V.  Hanrahan  made 
the  p>ollcemen  available  for  intsrvlews  to 
refute  what  he  termed  an  orgy  of  sensational- 
ism  In  the  press  and  on  television  since 
Black  Panther  leaders  Fred  Hampton  and 
Mark  Clark  were  slain  In  an  exchange  of 
gunfire  with  detectives  In  a  West  side  apart- 
ment building, 

Hanrahan  and  his  top  aids,  Richard  Jalo- 
vec.  chief  of  the  special  prosecutions  division, 
and  Robert  Boyle,  criminal  division  chief, 
also  made  available  ofBclal  police  photo- 
graphs which  they  said  conclusively  proved 
:he  Panthers  opened  the  battle  by  firing  a 
shotgun  blast  thru  the  apartment  door. 

REASON  rOR  NO  CAS 

Hanrahan  insisted  that  his  man  could  not 
have  fired  tear  gas  shells  into  the  flat  first 
since,  under  the  law,  they  were  required  to 
knock  at  the  door  In  an  attempt  to  serve  a 
.search  warrant.  The  warrant  was  issued  on 
the  basis  of  Information  that  the  apartment 
was  a  clandestine  cache  for  weapons. 

Further,  Hanrahan  and  his  men  declared 
that  they  had  no  prior  knowledge  that 
Hampton  and  Clark  would  be  found  in  the 
flat.  In  fact,  the  identities  of  the  two  men 
were  not  learned  until  after  they  had  been 
killed  In  the  gun  battle,  the  prosecutor  sadd. 

Sgt  Daniel  Groth.  who  led  the  raiding 
party  of  14  detectives,  furnished  the  most 
dramatic  description  of  the  battle  In  which 
lie  described  how  he  and  his  men  fought  it 
out  with  the  Panthers  in  the  darkened  apart- 
ment which  later  was  found  to  have  been 
niled  with  shotguns,  rifles,  hand  guns,  and 
iunple  stores  of  ammunition  for  the  various 
•,ve;ipons. 

Clroth  and  Jalovec  both  said  the  foray  on 
'  he  Panther  arsenal  had  its  beginning  Dec.  2, 
when  informants  who  had  previously  fur- 
nished the  prosecutor's  office  with  reliable 
information  reported  the  cache  of  guns  In 
the  first  floor  flat  at  2337  Monroe  St. 

Jalovec  had  received  his  information 
earlier  In  the  day.  and  Sgt.  Groth  received  his 
from  an  informant  who  telephoned  his  home 
:it  10:30  p.  m.  The  following  morning  the 
men  met  at  the  state's  attorney's  office  and 
compared  notes. 

.'Vcoording  to  the  Informants,  at  least  three 
shotguns  had  been  observed  in  the  flat. 
Neither,  however,  made  any  mention  of 
Hampton's  or  Clark's  frequenting  the  apart- 
ment, Sgt.  Groth  said. 

.\t  noon,  Sgt.  Groth  and  Detectives  James 
D.avis  and  Bill  Kelly  discussed  plans  for  the 
raid  on  the  flat.  This  session  was  held  after 
Sgt  Groth  had  personally  surveyed  the  build- 
ing and  neighborhood  and  then  dispatched 
Kelly  and  Davis  to  do  the  same. 

REJECT  EARLY   NIGHT  RAH) 

"At  first  I  thought  we'd  hit  the  place  at 

8  o'clock  that  night."  Sgt.  Groth  said.  "But 

Jter  talking  It  over,  we  decided  that  would 

'le  a  bad  time,  both  for  our  safety  and  that 

'I  residents  of  the  area. 

"It's  a  heavily  populated  neighborhood,  so 
we  feared  first  for  the  safety  of  people  on  the 
streets  at  that  hour  and  secondly  we  feared 
-such  a  raid  might  create  an  Incident  in  the 
.irea.  which  we  knew  was  the  heart  of  Pan- 
ther territory.  Our  object  was  to  avoid  an 
Incident." 

On  this  basis,  Groth  and  the  other  detec- 
tives decided  to  stage  the  raid  shortly  before 
5  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  Dec.  4. 

"This  wasn't  the  first  time  our  squads  had 
t:one  after  dangerous  Individuals,"  Sgt.  Groth 
iaid.  "And  on  the  basis  of  the  Information  we 
had.  It  was  clear  that  we  might  tie  running 
up  again  dangerous  individuals." 

JUDGE    ISSUES   WASBAMT 

.^t  4:45  p.m.  that  day,  Jalovec  obtained  a 
>earch  warrant  from  Judge  Robert  Collins  of 
Criminal  court,  citing  the  facts  obtained 
from   the  informants.  Then  Groth   drew  a 


lengthy  series  of  orders  for  the  13  detectives 
who  would  accompany  him,  spelling  out  In 
detail  each  of  their  assignments  In  covering 
and  entering  the  apcu^ment's  front  and  rear 
doors.  Equipment  drawn  for  the  raid  Included 
a  Bubmacblne  gun,  three  shotguns,  and 
walkle  talkie  radios. 

"We  didn't  take  tear  gas  because  of  the 
specific  nature  of  our  mission  and  the  fact 
that  we  figured  we'd  have  the  element  of 
surprise  on  our  side,"  Groth  said.  "Under  the 
law,  we  had  to  enter  that  flat  and  serve  the 
warrant  for  a  search.  We  couldn't  Just  lob 
tear  gas  in  there  and  charge." 

Late  that  afternoon,  the  other  detectives 
were  told  to  report  for  duty  at  4  a.m.,  but 
none  other  than  Kelly  and  Davis  were  told 
what  the  mission  would  be. 

At  4  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Sgt.  Groth 
doled  out  the  assignments  which  called  for 
five  men  to  enter  the  front  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, fovu-  to  enter  the  rear,  three  to  stay 
outside  and  cover  the  front  exit,  and  two  to 
perform  similar  duties   at  the  rear. 

The  men  stationed  outside  were  assigned 
there  not  only  to  prevent  anyone  escaping 
thru  windows,  but  to  also  serve  as  protec- 
tion In  the  event  of  sniper  fire  from  nearby 
buildings,  Groth  said.  Included  In  the  party 
of  14  policemen  were  five  Negroes.  The  men 
arrived  at  the  apartment  at  4:45  a.m. 

Sgt.  Groth  took  Detectives  Joseph  Gorman. 
George  Jones,  Robert  Hughes,  and  Davis  to 
the  front  door.  Meanwhile,  Detectives  Edward 
Carmody,  John  Clczewskl,  PhiUp  Joseph,  and 
William  Kelly  approached  the  rear  door  while 
Detectives  John  Maruslch.  Fred  Howard,  and 
Lynwood  Harris  covered  the  front  yard.  De- 
tectives William  Corbett  and  Ray  Broderlck 
covered  the  back  yard. 

EXTRA     SQUADS     REQUESTED 

Just  Shortly  before  he  arrived  at  the  build- 
ing, Sgt.  Groth  said  that  he  radioed  from  the 
Chicago  police  department  undercover  squad 
car  he  was  driving,  asking  that  the  squad 
operator  dispatch  marked  cars  from  the  Wood 
street  district  to  the  front  and  rear  exits  of 
the  building. 

"I  told  them  we  were  about  to  attempt  to 
serve  a  warrant,"  Groth  said. 

Once  at  the  building,  Groth  ascended  the 
front  staircase  on  the  exterior  with  Davis  on 
his  left.  Behind  them  were  Gorman,  Jones, 
and  Hughes.  The  men  entered  a  small  hall- 
way containing  two  doors,  one  leading  to  the 
2d  floor  and  the  other  to  the  Panther  apart- 
ment. 

Positioning  themselves  to  either  side  of 
the  apartment  door,  Sgt,  Groth  said  he 
reached  over  and  first  rapped  firmly  with 
his  left  hand.  When  there  was  no  response, 
he  potmded  again,  but  this  time  with  his 
revolver  butt. 

"I  heard  a  voice  inside — a  male  voice — 
call  out,  "Who's  there?',"  Groth  said.  "I  re- 
plied "This  Is  the  police.  I  have  a  warrant 
to  search  the  premises.'  " 

Again,  there  was  no  response,  but  Groth 
said  he  could  hear  movement  inside.  Again 
he  said  he  pounded  on  the  door,  shouting. 
"Police!  Open  Up!" 

"Just  a  minute,"  Groth  said  the  male 
voice  replied. 

Suspicious  of  the  delay,  Groth  said  he 
ordered  Davis  to  kick  the  door  open.  Davis 
kicked  and  the  door  slammed  open  to  reveal 
a  small  ante-room  with  another  door  lead- 
ing to  the  apartment's  living  room.  "That 
was  shut. 

Then  suddenly,  as  the  two  policemen  en- 
tered the  ante-room,  they  said  a  shotgun 
blast  was  fired  thru  the  closed  living  room 
door,  a  charge  which  later  proved  to  have 
been  a  solid  rifle  load  deer  slug  fired  from 
a  12  gauge  shotgun. 

The  slug  pierced  the  door,  ripping  splinters 
from  the  outside  of  the  door  as  it  exited, 
and  narrowly  missed  the  two  policemen. 
Photographs  of  this  door  were  furnished 
The  Tribune  by  Hanrahan  as  evidenced  that 
the  Panthers  Inside  the  flat  fired  the  open- 
ing shot  at  his  men. 


PLUNGES  THRU  DOORWAT 

Davis,  who  at  this  moment  was  Just  ahead 
of  Sgt.  Groth.  plunged  toward  the  door, 
smashing  It  open  with  his  shoulders  as  he 
dived  into  the  living  room  and  landed  on 
a  mattress  Just  to  the  left  of  the  center 
of  the  room. 

"I  saw  a  woman  half  lying  and  half  sit- 
ting upright  on  a  bed  in  a  far  corner  of 
the  room  trying  to  pump  another  shell  Into 
a  shotgun  she  held  Jammed  against  her 
groin,"  Davis  said.  "She  was  about  eight 
feet  away." 

"In  that  moment,  the  woman  fired  again, 
the  flash  of  her  weapon  Illuminating  her 
face  for  Sgt.  Groth  who  was  still  at  the 
doorway  of  the  room. 

"I  figured  Davis  had  been  hit  when  I  saw 
him  go  down,'  Groth  said.  "That  second 
shotgun  round  went  right  past  me  and  I 
hugged  the  door  Jamb  and  narrowly  missed 
hitting  Hughes  who  was  behind  me,  I  fired 
two  shots  at  her." 

Almost  simultaneously,  Groth  said  he  or- 
dered Hughes  to  summon  additional  city 
police  on  the  police  radio.  He  also  told  him 
to  notify  the  men  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing via  walkle  talkie  radio  that  "these  peo- 
ple are  shooting  in  here!" 

FIRES   AT   ARMED   WOMAN 

Davis  said  he  rolled  off  the  mattress  and 
fired  one  shot  from  a  carbine  at  the  woman 
who  later  was  identified  as  Miss  Brenda 
Harris,    18,    of    1848   S.    Hamlin    av, 

"She  slumjjed  back  against  the  wall  with 
that  shotgun  still  in  her  hands  and  I  spun 
away  and  half  turned.  Just  In  time  to  spot 
a  guy  sitting  In  a  chair  with  a  shotgun  in 
his  hands,"  Davis  said.  "He  was  directly  be- 
hind me.  Wdden  behind  the  door  I'd  Just 
broken  open.  Thank  God,  Groth  fired  those 
shots  at  the  woman.  The  fiash  of  his  re- 
volver spotted  the  guy  for  me. 

"I  don't  know  for  sure  If  he  ever  got  a 
shot  In  at  me  or  not.  I  fired  twice  and  hit  him. 
He  stood  up  and  I  Jumped  up,  too,  strug- 
gling with  him  until  he  fell.  Then  I  fell 
across  his  body." 

This  gunman  was  Identified  after  the  bat- 
tle as  Clark,  22,  a  Panther  leader  from  Peoria. 

Meanwhile,  Detectives  Jones  and  Gorman 
plunged  Into  the  darkened  room  which  was 
lighted  only  by  the  dim  glow  of  u  gas  space 
heater  in  a  far  corner,  opposite  of  the  bed 
on  which  Miss  Harris  was  lying.  Gorman 
crouched  near  the  door  and  threw  his  fiash- 
light  momentarily  on  Miss  Harris,  then 
charged  for  the  bed.  Jtjjjlk  light  had  shown 
that  she  was  woundedirr  her  right  thigh, 
altho  she  still  held  the  shotgun  In  her  hands, 

DISCOVERS   3    MORE   GUNS 

"I  yanked  the  gun  from  her  hands  and 
hurled  it  behind  me  toward  the  door,"  Gor- 
man said,  "In  that  moment,  I  also  kicked 
aside  a  round  hassock  near  the  bed  on  which 
there  were  lying  three  hand  guns.  The  guns 
spilled  onto  the  floor. 

Davis,  who  by  this  time  had  risen  to  a 
crouch,  looked  down  the  long  hallway  toward 
the  rear  of  the  flat  Just  in  time,  he  said,  to 
see  a  man  duck  In  and  out  of  the  rear  bed- 
room nearest  the  kitchen.  He  hpd  a  shotgun. 

"By  then,  the  guys  had  broken  down  the 
kitchen  door,"  Davis  said.  "I  saw  Olszewski 
In  the  kitchen  behind  the  gunman  and  hol- 
lered for  him  to  duck  as  the  man  fired  at 
least  one  round  Into  the  kitchen.  Olszewski 
ducked  and  the  shot  missed. 

"Hold  you  fire,"  Sgt.  Groth  said  he  or- 
dered his  men  at  this  point.  "Give  them  a 
chance  to  come  out!"  ITils  was  the  first  of 
Ave  such  orders  Groth  said  he  gave  during 
the  fierce  fire  fight. 

RESPONSE   FROM   FLAT 

"I  had  men  In  both  the  front  and  rear 
of  the  apartment,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  want 
anyone  getting  hit  In  crossfire.  But  the  words 
were  barely  out  of  my  mouth  before  there 
was  the  whomp  of  a  shotgun  blast  from  the 
front  bedroom,  directly  down  the  hall  from 
the  living  room. 
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"They  were  firing  blind  because  they  dldn  c 
know  where  we  were,  so  the  char(?e  slammed 
Into  a  bathroom  door  almost  directly  across 
the  hall  " 

H&nrahan  also  produced  photographs  of 
the  Inside  of  the  bathroom  door,  showing  h.-iw 
shotgun  pel.ets  had  slammed  through  the 
wood  The  prcjeecutor  said  thai  balllstlca  ex- 
perts would  testify  during  any  court  pro- 
ceedings against  the  seven  Punthers  who  sur- 
vived the  battle  that  the  shotgiui  blaat  he 
claims  optened  the  t)att:e  had  In  fact  been 
tired  from  inside  the  ap.irtment  thru  the  door 
at  p)oJlce  in  the  outer  hallway 

As  the  shotgun  blaat  was  fired  from  the 
front  bedroom.  Detective  Jones  was  crouching 
between  two  wooden  dressers  .ilong  one  wall 
at  the  mouth  ^f  the  long  hall  that  stretches 
the  length  of  the  .ipartment  He  said  he  saw 
a  hand  reach  out  from  the  rear  bedroom  and 
Are  a  shot  with  a  revolver  or  automatic  pistol 
at  the  kitchen  where  other  detectives  were 
crouching. 

"SHOOT    IT    OUT' 

"It  was  Just  about  then."  3gt  Groth  said. 
"That  I  heard  a  voice  call  out  from  the 
front  bedTfom.  Shoot  it  out"  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "WO  flashee  from  the  same  rrwm  I 
bellev»  wercltom  ,-4  shotgun  ' 

At  this  [>•""'•  police  resumed  anng  :\nd 
then  minutes  later.  ;>r  perhap.s  only  .-ieconds. 
Groth  said,  he  again  ordered  his  men  to  cease 
are  .uid  again  called  out  to  the  PAiithers, 
"Come  'ut  with  your  hands  up'" 

.\t  the  rear  of  the  apartment.  Detective 
Carmody  jiunped  over  .1  wooden  door  that 
formed  a  barricade  between  the  Itltchen  .ind 
dining  room  aa  the  Panther  rlre  continued 
Gorman  'overed  him  with  submachine  gun 
rlre  from  the  living  room  which  he  flred  thru 
the  conne<.-tlng  w.^11  of  the  living  room  and 
front  bedroom  .ind  down  the  hallway 

Caxmixly  flred  one  round  from  his  38  cali- 
ber revolver  as  he  plunged  past  the  rear  bed- 
room doorway  to  shelter  against  a  far  wall 
of  the  dining  room. 

LX-'ISE-FIRX    AGAIN    CALLED 

Again.  Sgt.  Groth  called  out  for  surrender 
and  a  .eaae-tlre  and  this  time,  from  the  rear 
bedroom,  Harold  Bell.  23.  of  Rockford, 
emerged  with  hU  hands  !n  the  air  Bnxlerltk 
-ind  Ciszewski,  who  by  then  had  aUo  Jtimped 
iver  the  barricade  into  the  dining  room. 
grabbed  Bell  and  took  him  to  the  kitchen 
where  other  detectives  held  him 

But  again,  gunflre  directed  at  police  from 
the  Iron;  bedroom  broke  out  and  Broderlck 
and  Ci.szewski  flred  Into  both  bedrooms  from 
their   vantage  point   in   the  dining  room. 

Sgt    Groth   called   another  cease   Are  and 

irdered   the  Panthers  to  surrender,   he  said 

This  time,  a  voice  called  from  the  rear  bed- 

roi  m.    Were  comini;  mif    Don  t  shoot.  We've 

got  an  injured  man  back  here." 

Then  Louis  Truelock.  39.  of  1900  Jackson 
blvd  .  walked  out  with  his  hands  up.  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Deborah  Johnson,  18,  of  2337 
Monroe  St.  They,  too.  were  hustled  Into  the 
kitchen. 

DETECTIVE  FINDS  HAMPTON 

Carmody  ran  into  the  rear  bedroom  to  find 
a  man,  la'.er  identified  as  Hampton,  lying 
face  down  on  the  bed  with  his  head  lacing 
the  bedroom  door  thru  which  repeated  gun- 
hre  had  been  directed  at  police  in  the 
kitchen 

He  was  lying  with  his  arms  hanging  over 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  Carmody  said  "On  the 
floor  at  his  ngh  hand  was  a  45  caliber  auto- 
maMc  and  ar  his  left  a  shotgun  I  culd  see 
heel  been  hit.  but  I  dldn  t  know  If  he  was 
alive  or  dead.  All  I  knew  was  that  that  room 
was  full  of  shotguns  and  rifles  and  anvmo 

"So  I  grabbed  him  by  a  wrist  and  dragged 
him  into  the  dining  room,  away  from  all  "hose 
guns  • 

A  moment  later,  as  Clszewskl  was  throwing 
various  weap<jns  out  of  the  back  bedroom, 
he  was  wounded  m  his  left  calf,  presumably 
by  a  slug  flred  thru  the  wall  from  the  front 


bedroom  directly  adjacent  He  dived  for 
sAfety  In  the  kitchen 

Meanwhile,  while  thoee  In  the  rear  of  the 
flat  were  surrendering.  Sgt.  Oroth  again  or- 
dered a  cease  Are 

"I  was  virtually  pleading  with  those  In  the 
front  bedroom  to  come  out.  '  he  said  "But 
again  'hey  flred  so  Broderlck  flred  a  shotgun 
Ave  time  inui  that  room  friim  the  rear  of  the 
hallway  .And  I  kept  yelling  for  them  to  come 
out.  but  there  was  no  response  " 

Oorman  approached  the  front  bedroom 
door  with  his  submachine  gun  In  his  hand 

"I  slammed  'hru  that  dcxirway,  flrlng  a 
burst  Into  an  open  closet  I  spotted  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eve  directly  to  the  right  Inside 
the  door."  Oorman  .said  "I  saw  two  beds  with 
the  forms  of  'wo  people  rising  between  them. 
One  had  what  Uxiked  like  a  shotgun  in  his 
hands  he  was  trvlng  to  raise  clear  of  the  bed 

".As  he  started  to  aim.  I  flred  and  the  gun 
fell  as  he  did  The  second  form  kept  rl.sing  In 
tho.se  few  seconds  and  I  flred  again  after  I 
saw  something  that  looked  like  a  hand  gun 
in  the  person's  hand  " 

The  first  person  wounded  by  Oorman 
proved  to  be  Blair  .Anderson.  18.  of  6943 
.Justine  St  The  shotgtin  he  was  holding  was 
identlfled  as  one  stolen  from  a  Chicago  p>o- 
llce  department  squad  last  .April  6  in  the 
Chlcaijo  avenue  Dollce  district 

Brl.I,FT    LODGES    I.V    SHC>TCtTN 

Examination  of  the  weapon  showed  that  a 
45  caliber  police  bullet  during  the  gun  bat- 
Me  had  penetrated  the  barrel  of  the  shotgun 
Just  a  few  inches  above  the  breach,  Jam- 
nrunij   it   with   a  live  round   In   the  chamber 

The  second  person  wounded  bv  Oorman  was 
Miss  Verllna  Brewer.   17.  ..f   125  W    107th  st 

.As  (."armodv  plunged  Into  the  rtx>m  to  Join 
Gorman.  .Miss  Brewer  and  Anderson  cried 
out.   "We  give  up'" 

Then  police  spotted  a  third  Panther  mem- 
ber in  the  room.  Ronald  Satchel.  19.  of  2337 
Monroe  st  .  who  also  surrendered.  He  also 
had   been   wounded 

In  both  bedrooms,  police  found  large 
stores  of  arms  and  ammunition.  In  Hamp- 
ton's back  bedroom,  four  boxes  of  shotgun 
shells  v.'ere  iound  as  well  as  shotguns,  a  rifle, 
and  hand  guns  Similar  caches  svere  m  the 
fr'.>nt   bedroom,  some  of  it  in  a  flight  bag. 

THE     BATTLE    IS    ENDED 

With  'he  surrender  of  the  last  three  Pan- 
thers, thf  battle  ended 

Hanrahan  said  he  was  making  public  the 
detectives  eyewitness  accounts  because  of 
what  he  labeled  'he  broad  publicity  given  Ir- 
responsible statements  by  pet'iple  he  said  had 
not  been  present  during  the  battle. 

Charges  made  by  such  imt-of-state  per- 
sons as  Gary's  Mayor  Richard  O.  Hatcher 
vi'ere  based  on  similar  chart-es  leveled  bv  •^uch 
Panther  leaders  as  B<jbby  Rush,  deputy  de- 
fense minls;er  nf  the  Illinois  Panthers,  a  man 
who  didn't  witness  the  battle  either,  Han- 
rahan said 

Hanrahan  singled  out  NBC  T\"s  Channel 
5  in  Chicato  for  having  furnished  what  he 
chargetl  was  a  platform  for  Rush  to  make 
Irrespcjnslble  charges  not  substantiated  by 
any  of  the  evidence 

"They  put  Rush  on  the  air  before  he'd  even 
had  tirne  to  talk  with  any  of  the  Panthers 
present  during  the  battle"  HanrivliHii  -arl 

"There  has  been  .in  orgy  of  sensationalism 
In  the  press  and  on  TV  that  has  severely  dam- 
aged law  enforcement  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  •■ 


THE  POSSran.ITIES  .AND  IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF  A  FUTURES  MARKET 
FOR  STOCKS 

'  Mr.  ROSTENKOW.SKJ  asked  and  was 
tjiven  permi.'^.sion  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  5,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  a  lengthy  article  about  plans  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  what,  in  effect,  is  a  futures 
market  for  stocks.  The  story  m  the  Jour- 
nal dLscusses  at  some  length  the  possibil- 
ities and  implications  of  such  a  market 
This  matter  has  t>een  tione  into  most 
thorouKlUy  by  the  board  and  the  well 
known  Washington  consulting  firm  of 
Robert  R.  Nathan  As.sociates  studied  thp 
proposal  closely  and  gave  it  a  favorable 
report.  Since  the  newspaper  article  is  a 
most  interesting  one,  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

However,  my  purpose  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  plans  of  the  board  is  not 
primarily  that  it  may  establish  a  secu- 
rities market.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  to 
emphasize  that  thLs  is  only  one  step  in  a 
series  for  revitallzation  and  expansion  of 
the  boards  activities. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  what  I  regard  as 
a  far  seeing  and  constructive  program, 
goes  to  the  board's  president,  Henry  Hall 
Wilson.  He  is  a  former  White  House  as- 
.sistant  to  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  John.son,  and  became  the 
board's  head  m  1967.  Let  me  briefly  out- 
line some  of  the  action  which  the  board 
has  taken  since  that  time.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  board  offered  a  futures  market 
lor  trading  in  grains  and  oils  and.  as  I 
have  stated,  was  the  lamest  commodities 
rxchange  in  the  world.  It  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  for  Mr.  Wilson  to 
have  proceeded  along  traditional  lines, 
but  inst-ead  he  has  gone  outside  the  field 
of  agriculture.  Within  the  past  18 
months,  the  board  has  begun  trading  In 
three  new  commodities  and  two  of  them, 
pl>-\^-ood  and  silver  are  noimgricuJtural. 
The  other  is  iced  broiler  futures. 

I  think  this  venture  Into  commodities 
outside  agriculture  is  extremely  impor- 
tant and  shows  both  Imagination  and 
vision.  Trading  In  the  grains  and  to  some 
extent  other  farm  commodities  has  been 
hampered  on  occasion  by  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  farm  programs  and  the 
nonrecourse  loans  which  accompany 
them.  At  times,  the  surpluses  of  wheat, 
corn  and  other  grains  have  been  so  great 
that  the  Federal  loan  actually  fixed  the 
price,  which  then  hovered  near  the  loan 
level.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  nec- 
fssity  of  using  the  futures  market  for 
hedging,  a  form  of  price  insurance,  was 
;:reatly  lessened. 

I  do  net  doubt  that  'here  v:i\l  al.va.vs 
be  a  futures  market  and  a  vital  one  for 
the  agricultural  commodities  traded  in 
on  the  board  but  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever not  to  diversify  and  increase  tlie 
scope  of  operations.  Furthermore,  the 
decline  in  stock  prices  has  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  many  Investors  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  commodities  futures  mar- 
ket and  the  results  are  apparent  in 
increased  trading  on  the  board  and 
on  other  commodity  exchanges.  One 
byproduct  of  this  situation  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  seats  on  the  board  now  a;e 
selling  at  around  S40.000  the  highest 
price  since  the  alltime  high  of  $62,500 
m  1929. 

Under  Henry  Hall  Wilson  the  board 
has  taken  other  significant  steps  toward 
modernizing  and  improving  operations. 
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A  special  commission  of  board  mem- 
bers has  authorized  a  major  study  of  the 
economics  of  transacting  and  handling 
business  on  the  exchange. 

A  complete  review  of  all  grain  con- 
tracts traded  in  on  the  exchange  with  a 
view  to  bringing  terms  and  provisions  in 
line  with  modern  economic  requirements 
IS  in  progress. 

Board  rules  have  been  changed  to  per- 
mit women  to  become  members  and  sev- 
eral have  done  so. 

The  board  has  created  a  new  depart- 
ment to  undertake  long-range  planning 
and  market  development  for  the  ex- 
change. 

The  board  named  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisen- 
hower, educator  and  head  of  the  Presl- 
denfs  Commission  on  'Violence,  Joseph  L. 
Block,  industrialists,  and  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  former  Director  of  the  Budget, 
as  public  directors  to  help  advise  on  the 
Exchange's  assumption  of  wider  respon- 
.--ibilities  for  agricultural  and  trade  prob- 
lems outside  the  scope  of  futures  trading. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  proud  of  the 
board  of  trade,  which  has  long  been 
an  asset  to  the  entire  Midwest,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  country.  In  1967,  futures 
trading  on  the  exchange  reached  the 
tremendous  volume  of  slightly  more  than 
S50  billion,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  futures  trading  in  the  United  States. 

I  have\ome  in  contact  with  Mr.  Wilson 
en  (luite  aN:^'  occasions  since  he  became 
president  oiHie  board.  I  regard  him  as 
a  dynamic  and  progressive  leader.  I  feel 
that  under  his  direction  the  board  will 
become  an  increasingly  important  factor, 
not  only  in  futures  trading,  but  in  leader- 
ship which  will  help  deal  "with  many  na- 
tions  important  economic  problems. 
Chicaco  Board  of  Trade  Pushes  Plans  for 
Central  Ftjtlties  Market  in  Stocks 
(By  Jonathan  R.  Lalng) 

Chicago  —Tlie  Board  of  Trade  Is  pushing 
.;hertd  with  plans  to  establish  a  central  mar- 
ketplace for  stock  options,  those  estorlc  trad- 
Ini^  devices  known  to  practitioners  as  puts 
;;nd  calls. 

Tlie  board,  the  world's  largest  mart  for 
•rading  commodity  futures,  Is  formally  ask- 
ing the  .Securities  and  Exchantte  Commission 
for  permission  to  establish  what  would 
.mount  to  a  futures  market  for  stocks.  The 
board  announced  last  February  that  It  was 
r.intemplatlng  such  a  move. 

The  SEC  consideration  Is  likely  to  be 
'.on^thy.  The  Board  of  Trade,  Itself,  has  yet 
to  work  out  some  of  the  fine  details  that 
would  have  to  be  submitted  for  approval.  It's 
unlikely,  therefore,  that  any  central  option 
market  could  be  established  for  at  least  a 
\ear. 

Should  it  come,  though.  It  could  open  a 
broad  new  market  for  institutional  Inves- 
t  >rs  eagerly  casting  about  for  ways  to  Im- 
prove their  stock-market  performance  and 
I'.edge  their  massive  portfolios.  And  it  could 
entice  more  small  traders  to  the  intricacies 
of  option  trading,  which  has  been  growln',- 
In  recent  years  but  which  still  ranks  as  r. 
cnnt  when  matched  against  the  giant  voluu.' 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Among  Institutions  that  have  been  at- 
■".racted  to  option  trading  are  American  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Co.,  Houston,  and  Lincoln 
Consolidated  Inc.,  the  Houston-based  hold- 
ing company  for  Lincoln  Liberty  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
and  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  have  let  it  be  known  they, 
too.  are  planning  to  begin  option  trading 
next  year. 


Other  Institutions  may  follow  If  the  Board 
of  Trade  establishes  its  exchange.  The  treas- 
urer of  one  large  Midwestern  university  ven- 
tures that  a  market  sanctioned  by  the  board 
"will  make  options  respectable  enough  for 
me  to  go  before  my  trustees  and  propose  that 
we  use  endo"wnient  money  for  both  writing 
and  buying  options." 

Still  other  tax-free  institutions  say  they 
are  holding  back  only  until  they  can  win 
tax-exempt  treatment  for  profit  reaped  on 
options  trading. 

The  profit,  or  loss,  result  from  speculating 
which  way  the  price  of  a  stock  Is  likely  to 
head  over  a  stated  period  of  time. 

With  a  call  option,  a  trader  acquires  the 
right  to  buy  100  shares  of  a  stock  within  a 
specific  period  at  an  agreed  "striking  price.  " 
which  usually  is  at,  or  near,  the  market 
price  at  the  time  of  the  option  purchase 
For  that  right  he  pays  a  "premium,"  usually 
5  To  to  20%  of  the  value  of  the  underlying 
stock. 

If  the  market  price  of  the  stock  rises  above 
the  striking  price  and  the  premium  paid  for 
the  option,  the  holder  profits  by  buying  the 
shares  at  the  lower  striking  price  and  prompt- 
ly reselling  them  at  the  higher  market  price 

If  the  market  performance  falls  to  meet 
expectations,  however,  the  option  buyer  need 
only  allow  his  rights  to  expire.  His  maximum 
loss  Is  the  premium  he  paid  to  acquire  the 
option. 

PUT    OPTION    REVERSE 

A  put  option  works  the  other  way.  Again 
for  a  premium  ranging  from  5%  to  20'"r, 
the  buyer  of  a  put  option  has  the  right  to 
sell,  or  put.  100  shares  of  a  stock  within  a 
specific  period  at  an  agreed  price.  He  profits 
when  the  market  price  drops  enough  below 
the  striking  price  to  cover  his  investment 
In  the  option  premium.  He  buys  the  stock  at 
the  Cheaper  market  quote  and  then  resells 
at  the  higher  option  price. 

According  to  one  study  conducted  by  the 
SEC  In  1961,  the  typical  option  buyer  paid 
a  14'"r  premium  to  enter  the  option  market. 
The  typical  option  period,  to  qualify  for 
treatment  as  long-term  capital  gains,  was  six 
months  and  10  days. 

Option  sellers  customarily  have  been 
wealthy  Individuals,  or  large  securities  hold- 
ers. Including,  of  late,  Insurance  companies 
and  other  institutions.  They  profit  on  the 
premiums  they  receive  from  the  options  they 
sell.  And  they  can  profit  handsomely  If  the 
market's  performance  discourages  option 
holders  from  exercising  their  rights.  Such  re- 
turns can  run  as  high  as  40 '"^  annually  if 
the  option  sellers  can  write  a  number  of 
options  successively  on  the  same  shares. 

There  are  hedge  advantages,  too.  in  option 
selling.  Because  the  seller  receives  a  5%  to 
20%  premium  for  the  option  right,  be  It  a 
put  or  call,  he's  .protected  by  that  amount 
whichever  way  the  market  turns.  If  the  value 
of  his  shares  declines,  his  loss  Is  the  decline 
In  paper  value  of  his  securities  minus  the 
premium  received  for  the  option.  If  the  value 
rises,  the  option  seller  has  profited  at  least 
by  the  premium  received. 

Despite  the  appeal  to  some  speculators, 
however,  turnover  In  such  options  has  been 
comparatively  light  According  to  the  Put 
and  Call  Brokers  and  Dealers  Association,  a 
dealer  group,  put  and  call  options  were 
written  on  a  total  of  30.3  million  shares  last 
year.  That's  up  from  23.8  million  shares  the 
year  before.  But  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, by  contrast,  last  year  traded  almost 
13  million  shares  on  an  average  day. 

Currently,  about  70%  of  these  puts  and 
calls  traded  In  the  U.S.  are  handled  by  about 
20  broker-dealer  concerns  that  deal  exclu- 
sively In  such  options.  These  Include  Thomas, 
Haab  &  Botts,  Filer  Schmidt  &  Co.,  and  God- 
nick  &  Son  Inc.  Most  are  in  New  York. 

TWA    STtTDIES    MADE 

The  rest  of  the  option  volume  Is  handled 
by  such  New  York  Stock  Exchange  member 


firms  as  Goodbody  &  Co.  and  Donaldson  Luf- 
Kln  &  Jenrette  Inc. 

Henry  W.  Wilson,  the  Board  of  Trade's 
president,  first  disclosed  the  exchange's  in- 
terest at  the  mart's  annual  membership 
meeting  last  February. 

A  Washington  consulting  firm,  Robert  R. 
Nathan  Associates,  gave  the  proposal  a  close 
scrutiny  and  Issued  a  favorable  report.  An 
11 -member  independent  advisory  comnalttee, 
comprising  representatives  of  the  investing 
and  academic  worlds,  also  took  a  look  at  the 
idea  and  it,  too,  declared  the  contemplated 
market  showed  a  "high  promise  for  improv- 
ing upon  the  relatively  Inefflclent  market 
that  exists  today." 

Understandably,  many  put  and  call  dealers 
have  a  different  view.  "They  won't  get  enough 
traffic  on  the  few  stocks  they  will  list  to  sur- 
vive," says  Bert  Godnlck  of  Godnick  &  Sons. 
"Besides,  I  don't  think  you  can  standardize 
option  contracts  like  the  board  plans  to  do." 

Lawrence  Kotkln  of  Kotkln  Associates,  the 
only  publicly  held  options  dealer,  predicts 
that  the  board's  market  "will  fall  flat  on  its 
face."  He  scoffs  that  "puts  and  calls  are  too 
sophisticated  for  a  bunch  of  grain  traders  In 
Chicago." 

SOME    20    STOCKS    AT    FIRST 

As  currently  envisioned  by  Board  of  Trade 
planners,  initially  about  20  stocks  will  be 
listed  on  the  board.  "Our  stocks  will  be  high- 
quality  Issues  which  have  large  share  floats 
outstanding,  active  trading  volume,  and  price 
volatility,"  a  board  official  says. 

The  contract  unit  for  each  option  will  be 
100  shares.  For  each  stock  there  will  be  five 
maturity  dates  open  at  all  times,  with  the 
most  distant  maturity  15  months  away.  Op- 
tions will  expire  on  the  fifth  from  the  last 
business  day  in  January,  April,  July  and 
October. 

There  are  also  a  host  of  market  mechanics, 
rules  and  surveillance  procedures  that  have 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  board  in  conjunction 
with  the  SEC.  "Our  market  involves  a  form 
of  trading  that  wasn't  even  contemplated  In 
the  1934  Securities  Exchange  Act  so,  no 
doubt,  we  have  a  long  road  ahead  of  us  with 
the  SEC."  a  board  spokesman  says. 

One  question  could  be  especially  delicate: 
Should  options  traded  on  an  exchange  be  in- 
dividually registered  as  securities?  Board  of- 
ficials are  concerned  that  a  ruling  requir- 
ing registration  could  hopelessly  snarl  an 
options  exchange. 

The  study  by  Nathan  Associates,  In  ad- 
vancing the  market  proposal,  contend  that 
a  central  market  for  options  would  remedy 
a  number  of  defects  of  the  existing  market. 
According  to  the  report,  a  competitive,  auc- 
tion market  would  expedite  options  transac- 
tions and  would  cut  costs. 

In  addition,  a  central  market  would  result 
in  tighter  regulation  of  options  trading  and 
public  reporting  of  transaction  prices.  Also, 
the  report  asserts  that  a  centralized  market 
would  have  "greater  depth  and  continuity," 
thus  enabling  the  options  market  to  better 
accommodate  large-block  transactions. 

Finally,  according  to  the  report,  the  board's 
proposed  market  would  include  a  secondary 
market  in  which  the  buyer  or  seller  of  an  op- 
tion could  liquidate  his  position  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  option,  thus 
making  options  more  liquid  and  flexible  as 
Investment  instruments. 

According  to  the  Nathan  Associates  re- 
port, transaction  costs  would  be  reduced 
because  of  the  lower  costs  of  originating  and 
liquidating  options.  Instead  of  a  dealer 
sjjendlng  as  long  as  a  week  matching  up 
option  buyers  and  sellers,  and  charging  a 
dealer  spread,  the  central  auction  market 
would  allow  single-step  transactions  to  be 
struck  on  the  exchange  floor. 

In  addition,  the  secondary  market  would 
allow  holders  of  puts  and  calls  to  liquidate 
option  positions  without  Incurring  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  buying  or  selling  the  under- 
lying stock. 
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For  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  market  In  stock 
options  would  recall  a  (M^  long  since  paat 
The  board  waa  certlfletf  aoi  a  stock  exchange 
in  1034  and  tradln|r  In  securities  continued, 
albeit  slowly,  until  (be  1050a 

A  return  to  secuittlee  dealings  also  would 
represent  for  the  board  another  step  in  a  con- 
tinuing diversification  program  In  the  past 
18  months,  the  131-year-old  grain-future 
market  has  started  futures  trading  in  iced 
broiler  chickens,  silver  and  plywr>od  as  trad- 
ing volume  slumped  in  the  exchange's  pri- 
mary commodities  of  corn,  wheat  ajjd  soy- 
beans 


CULTURAL  EXPLOSION 

'  Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  «iven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  In  the  Rccord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr  Speaker  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleacues 
some  of  the  interesting  and  exciting 
events  taking  place  m  m>-  home  district, 
and  the  man  responsible  for  these 
"happenings  " 

Ori  an "  ^arlier  occasion  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  report  about  Allen  Parkinson 
and  hLs  imaginative  Movie!and  Wax  Mu- 
seum in  Buena  Park.  Calif  Most  men 
would  be  content  with  one  outstanding 
and  successful  creative  expression  Allen 
Parkinson  ;s  a  different  breed  Mr  Park- 
inson views  his  past  success  as  merely  a 
challenge  for  future  endeavors 

His  efforts  have  produced  a  cultural 
explosion  in  southern  California  The 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
already  had  the  opportunity  to  see  and 
appreciate  Mr.  Parkinson's  etTorts  I  am 
sure  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  they 
are  both  an  enriching  and  entertaining 
experience 

Some  of  Mr.  Parkinsons  more  recent 
endeavors  inc.ude  givim;  .southern  Cali- 
fornians  a  chance  to  see  the  Grand 
Champion  Andulsian  horse  from  Spain 
He  has  also  added  an  excellent  .^ea  circus 
to  his  already  creative  and  exciting  Jap- 
anese Deer  Park 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  those  who 
have  already  enjoyed,  and  those  who  will 
enjoy,  Allen  Parkinson's  Wax  Museum, 
Palace  of  Living  Art,  and  Japanese  E>eer 
Park,  when  I  extend  my  gratitude  to  him 
for  making  our  daily  routine  a  little 
brighter  and  a  little  richer.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  fumiiment  ul  Allen 
Parkinson's  future  plans  and  wish  him 
well  in  all  his  efforts. 

At  this  pomt  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  add  an  interesting  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Parkinson.  I  commend  it 
to  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Hoase 

BlUCRAPHY     or     AlXEN    P.^RKINSUN 

Allen  Parkinson  is  .i  man  wtio  has  ,ic- 
i:omplished  what  nuUions  of  people  only 
dream  of  doing — he  i,  .i  .ixan  who  haa  achieved 
phenomenal  su-rcess  by  doln^j  something  he 
enjoys  personally  What  s  n:i/re,  by  fulflUlng 
his  uwn  dreams  and  ambitions,  he  has  con- 
tributed tu  the  enjoyment  and  recreatkin  of 
millions  of  others 

Parkinson,  an  entrepreneur  of  leisure  time 
.iciivity.  13  the  Pounder  and  Director  of 
Movlelaud  Wax  Museum,  Palace  of  Living  Art 
.ind  Japanese  Village  .ind  Deer  PBu-k,  three  of 
the  fa^ tea*. -growing  entertainment  attrac- 
tions in  .S<juthern  California  All  are  located 
m  Beuua  Park  and  are  part  of  the  famoua 
Orange  County  entertainment  t)elt.  which 
also  includes  Disneyland  and  Knott's  Berry 
farm 


Parkinson  waa  born  in  Rexburg,  Idaho,  on 
January  26.  IBIO,  and  was  raised  In  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  attended  high  school  there  and  for 
a  short  time  was  enrolled  at  t;tah  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Logan  During  ills  school 
days  he  became  captivated  by  movies  and 
spent  every  spare  dime  to  watch  hims 

Like  many  people,  he  became  so  engrossed 
in  the  movie  that  he  almost  literally  took 
part  m  them — he  rode  wild  Arabian  stallions 
with  Rudolph  Valentino  and  teetered  on  sky- 
bcraper  parapets  with  Har(Ud  Lloyd  But  un- 
like others,  who  forgot  the  films  shortly  after 
they  saw  them  he  relived  them  over  and  over 
again  in  his  mind 

Hli  favorites  were  Laurel  and  Hardy,  and 
he  would  watch  their  movies  as  often  and  as 
many  times  as  possible  Beyond  that,  he  liked 
them  all.  all  the  stirs  of  the  screen  were  his 
friends  in  his  dream  world 

After  leaving  school  he  was  a  sample  case 
carrier  for  a  jewelry  salesman  then  tiec.ime 
a  full-fledged  salesman  when  hl.s  merchan- 
dising Ideas  resulted  in  orders  and  continued 
up  the  Udder 

In  1939  he  Joined  the  US  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  served  .Ive  years  spiendlng  much 
of  the  time  r ran.sportlng  war  materials  to  the 
Par  East 

After  the  war  he  took  a  Job  ,is  salesman 
for  Mercury  Hocords  a!:d  worked  his  way  to 
International  .Sales  Director  for  the  17  S . 
Canada  and  Mexico,  .i  position  that  took  him 
to  New  York  Disenchanted  with  New  'York, 
he  resigned  from  .Mercury  and  returned  to 
.Southern  California  .^nd  a  Job  with  Piuma 
Wines  .IS  .<ales  man.iger 

Parkinson  wa^  an  insomniac  .ind  .realized 
there  probably  were  mllllon.s  of  others  who 
also  nad  sleepless  nl(i;ht.s  He  searched  for  a 
formula  and  .leveloped  ,i  product  called 
.Sleep-Eze  He  ;jrixluted  it.  nLirketed  it  and 
turned  it  into  ot.e  of  the  niust  successful 
ompanles  :n  the  pharnia<.-eu Ileal  industry 
In  I95y  lie  sold  It  ana  retired  lemporarilv 

He  had  experienced  travel  i.".  his  earlier 
years  ajid  now  wanted  to  do  so  again  He 
began  a  series  of  leisurely  trips;  nnd  durlna; 
•ne  oi  his  visits  to  London,  he  toured  Ma- 
dame Tusaaud's  wax  museum  It  was  then 
that  ;.*ie  Idea  that  developed  into  Movleland 
Wax  .Museum  struck  him  .A  w.ix  museum 
would  be  a  welcome  attraction  in  Southern 
Ciilfornia.  but  instead  of  including  all  kinds 
of  fanious  people,  he  would  limit  it  to  only 
movie  stars,  the  ones  who  had  <lven  him  so 
much  pleasure  during  tu.'s  youth 

He  laonehed  a  search  lor  wax  sculptors 
l;.e  first  one  he  round  in  Hong  Kong  was 
cur.imlasioned  to  do  Liurel  and  H.irdy  Park- 
inaon  5  own  personal  lavorltes  Parkinson 
sup»?r\i>ed  the  work  nlniself  to  make  certain 
It  w*6  exactly  what  he  wanted 

In  iy62.  with  kleig  iight.i  and  rtreworks. 
the  .Movieiand  Wax  .Mu.->cum  was  opened  m 
ereraonies  not  unlike  those  of  the  world 
premiere  <>'.  the  motion  picture  industry's 
.'ilghest -budgeted  hlms  A  star-studded  list 
'f  celebrities,  headed  by  Mary  Plctford,  at- 
tended the  dedication;  and  the  museum  wa.s 
.in  instant  success 

Parkinson  then  turned  toward  other  en- 
deavors He  Slid  long  been  an  .idmirer  of 
hne  art  and  !iaci  spen'  tiiany  hours  touring 
the  great  museums  of  tne  world  Standing 
in  the  Louvre  one  day  he  wondered  whether 
he  could  create  the  iirt  he  waa  seeing  In 
dimension  to  show  exactly  what  the  artiit 
must  -have  seen  as  he  was  pivintlng  or  sculp- 
turing his  m.isterpiece 

He  immediately  envisioned  the  technique 
used  in  his  Movleland  Wax  Mu.seum.  and  the 
Idea  for  the  I*alace  of  Ijving  ,^rt  was  born 
A  buiidmg  was  erected  adjacent  ^o  Movle- 
laxid.  and  40  of  the  world's  >»reatest  paint- 
ings xnd  sculptures  were  duplicated  in  au- 
thentic replica  Alongside  each  is  sculpted  In 
wax  'he  figure  "t  the  model  wearing  the  ex- 
.ict  same  coetu.'ne  and  facial  expre.ssi.ia  that 
the  original  model  wore 

To  see  such  works  of  art  .le  the  "Mona 
Lisa,"       Blue     Boy,"     "The     Last     Supper." 


'  Venus  ■  and  Van  Oogh's  self-portrait  almost 
breathe  with  life  gives  one  a  new  understand, 
ing  of  what  the  creator  of  each  work  ■*  is 
attempting  to  say  or  show.  Palace  of  Lav.ne 
Art  create*  a  greater  appreciation  for  art  ;:] 
general,  and  many  who  have  had  only  a  .-i- 
perficial  interest  In  art  prior  to  their  \;Mt 
have  kindled  a  new  Interest  in  findlne  ,  n 
more  about  what  they  have  Just  seen 

Parkinson  had  just  enjoyed  success  »fn 
the  Palace  of  Living  Art  when  his  inten-  -s 
turned  In  other  directions. 

He  had  visited  Japan  several  times  and 
waa  captivated  by  the  Deer  Park  in  N.ir  i 
He  returned  several  times  to  feed  the  deer 
that  nuzzled  against  him  and  to  cxperle.'ice 
the  peace  and   tranquility  of  the  Deer  Pa-'ii 

He  talked  with  ofHclals  of  Nara  and  con- 
cluded arrangements  whereby  Nara  wou:a 
make  a  ijlft  of  deer  to  him  if  he  would  dup- 
licate the  Deer  Park  In  California.  Parkin- 
son found  a  29-acre  site  near  the  Movlel.ind 
Wax  Museum,  started  construction  on  a  Deer 
Park  and  immediately  found  the  conit^nc 
gr.jwlng  into  an  entire  Japanese  Village 

Today  it  is  the  largest  Japanese  cultui  u 
and  recreational  center  in  the  Western  He:ii- 
isphere;  It  Is  still  growing  A  2.500-seat  aqi;  .- 
theater  was  recently  completed  surroundir.^ 
a  2  million  gallon  sea  waterway;  and  a  ccni- 
plete  sea  circus  with  dolphins,  sea  lions  .ind 
water  clowns  perform  regularly. 

Thirteen  bears  were  a  gift  of  the  N.iburl 
Beusu  Bear  Oarden.s  m  Hokkaido,  the  north- 
ernmost Island  in  Japan;  and  two  of  them 
play  oasketball  They  pick  the  ball  up  hf- 
tween  their  paws,  uke  careful  aim  and  t  -s 
a  shot  at  the  rim  They  hit  an  unusually  hiita 
percentage  of  shots,  too. 

A  pool  of  seals,  gifts  from  Sapporo,  also  un 
Hokkaido,  greets  visitors  as  they  enter  the 
Village;  and  black  swans  and  golden  carp 
from  the  City  of  Ube  glide  through  the  m.inv 
lagoons  within  the  Village  Japanese  .ircl;;- 
tecture  prevails  All  employees  wear  tradi- 
tional .ind  authentic  Japanese  costumes  \ 
tea  house  serves  Japanese  and  Amenci:i 
food,  and  Japanese  music  plavs  throughout 
the  Village 

The  Village  now  has  more  than  200  deer, 
and  visitors  to  the  Deer  Park  take  dellp;- 
In  feeding  them  .«  they  stroll  through  •  ;e 
sunken  deer  compound.  White  dove  In  \ 
special  walk-through  pavilion  also  eat  o  .-. 
of  (luesLs'  hands 

What  s  next  for  Parkinson?  He  plans  ■  i 
continue  expanding  the  Japanese  Vllhit'e 
There  are  many  more  aspects  of  Japane.^e 
culture  he  wants  to  bring  to  this  country, 
and  his  long-range  plans  call  for  full  iitillz,!- 
tlon  of  the  29  acres. 

Not  everyone  can  visit  the  Orient  per- 
sonally, he  says;  and  If  the  Japanese  VlM.ace 
can  give  its  vLsitors  the  feeling  of  havlnc 
actually  been  In  Japan,  even  if  for  only  i 
few  hours,  its  purpose  will  have  been  f  il- 
flUed. 

As  long  as  Allen  Parkinson  keeps  findine; 
things  that  he  enjoys,  the  American  public 
will  continue  to  benefit 


STATEMENT  OF  POSITION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SKEET  SHOOTING  -AS- 
SOCIATION 

'Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  th:.-- 
pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Skeet  Shooting  Association  has  rendered 
valuable  service  to  law-abiding  spurt^- 
men's  groups  and  to  legitimate  anticrinie 
proposals.  This  organization  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  efforts  to  provide  sound 
programs  by  heping  to  make  needed 
facts  on  these  important  subjects  avail- 
able to  the  public.  Recently,  the  organi- 
zation has  prepared  a  statement  of  posi- 
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tion  which  I  am  pleased  indeed  to  sub- 
mit for  reprinting  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress : 

Statemknt  of  PosmoN  or  the  National 
Skjuct  Shooting  Association 
Few  domestic  problems  are  causing  such 
great  concern  as  the  skyrocketing  Incidence 
uf  lawlessness  and  armed  crime  in  this  Na- 
tion. While  the  Impact  of  Increasing  crime  is 
primarily  felt  in  the  major  urban  areas.  It  Is 
not  confined  to  any  one  State  or  locality. 
And.  whenever  armed  crime  is  discussed,  the 
subject  of  "gun  controls"  as  a  solution  to  it 
almost  invariably  arises. 

.-^t  the  outset  this  Association  submits  that 
the  term  and  concept  of  "gun  controls"  is 
a  misplaced  one.  What  we  should  be  talk- 
ing about  is  "crime  control,"  for  it  is  the 
lnl^use  of  flreamiE  in  crime,  by  persons  who 
l,..ve  no  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  not 
tiie  lawful  ownersliip  of  firearms  for  sell- 
deiense  or  lawful  sporting  purposes,  which 
IS  causing  the  concern  to  this  Nation.  It  is 
the  criminal  and  socially  irresponsible  ele- 
ment, not  the  law  abiding — which  should  be 
curtailed. 

In  this  regard,  our  Association  wishes  to 
tn.ike  crystal  clear  one  point:  Virtually,  ev- 
erv  law-abiding  citizen  owning  a  firearm,  in- 
cluding those  in  this  Association,  shares  an 
ovprriding  desire  to  reduce  armed  crime  and 
seiuseiess  death  from  dangerous  instruments. 
No  dollar  cost  Is  too  high;  human  suffering 
and  lives  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 
Those  who  legitimately  own  and  use  firearms 
are  outraged  over  their  misuse  by  the  Irre- 
sp  >nsible  and  criminal  element:  it  is  unfair 
to  represent  them  as  callous  to  crime  or  in- 
terested only  in  their  inconvenience.  If  this 
a.^^oclatlon  believed  that  the  currently  ad- 
lerilsed  panacea  of  "gun  controls" — that  Is, 
ihe  registration  of  all  firearms  and  the  licens- 
ing: of  their  owners — was  a  reasonable  and 
elTective  crime  deterrent,  it  would  then  sup- 
port them.  It  does  not.  It  believes  there  are 
I.ir  better  ways  to  curtail  armed  crime  and 
senseless  death  from  dangerous  instruments, 
such  as  firearms.  It  is  In  this  vein  that  this 
;iMoclatlon  offers  its  recommendations  for 
•:.p  control  of  armed  crime: 

First:  SUB  minimum  mandatory  penalties 
should  be  imposed  ( by  the  States  as  well  as 
t!ie  Federal  Government)  for  crimes  com- 
Riitted  with  deadly  weapons,  including  flre- 
:;.-ms.  For  the  first  conviction,  there  should 
be  a  minimum  sentence  of  not  less  than  one 
\car  nor  more  than  fifteen  years,  with  right 
ot  parole  and  Judicial  discretion  to  suspend 
the  sentence  (for  here  we  may  be  dealing 
with  someone  other  than  a  habitual  crim- 
inal i.  for  the  second  conviction  there  should 
be  a  mlnlmiun  sentence  from  fifteen  years  to 
thirty  years  without  right  of  parole  or  sus- 
pension or  probation  of  sentence;  for  the 
third  conviction  a  minimum  of  thirty  years 
to  maximum  of  life,  ■without  right  of  parole 
or  suspension  or  probation  of  sentence.  These 
sentences  should  be  in  addition  to,  and  not 
concurrent  with,  any  sentence  Imposed  for 
the  crime.  And,  most  Importantly,  our  Judi- 
cial and  prosecutorial  machinery  should  b« 
expedited  to  bring  about  the  swift  admln- 
I  -ration  of  Justice. 

Studies  reveal  that  a  large  percentage  of 
.irnied  crime  is  committed  by  habitual  crtm- 
i:ials  and  repeaters.  A  prime  deterrent  to  the 
habitual  criminal  is  the  fear  of  spending 
.fctual  time  in  prison  or  subject  to  correc- 
!i 'hal  authorities.  With  a  minimum  sentence 
;aw  on  the  boolw  of  our  States  and  Federal 
o  ivernment  the  habitual  criminal  will  think 
twice  before  he  engages  in  armed  crime.  At 
.lie  very  minimum,  we  can  remove  him  from 
■  iwful  society. 

Second:  Bail  should  be  automatically  re- 
•  ked  for  any  criminal  who  has  In  his  poe- 
"'-.sion  a  deadly  weapon  while  awaiting  trial 
'  r  a  serious  felony.  Similarly  parole  should 
be  revoked  where  the  parolee  is  tranaportlxig 
or  carrying  a  weapon.  Studies  have  shown 


there  Is  a  relatively  high  incidence  of  the 
commission  of  armed  crime  by  a  criminal 
while  he  is  out  on  ball  awaiting  trial,  or 
while  he  is  on  parole  after  having  lieen 
convicted  and  serving  a  part  of  his  Jail  term 
for  earlier  crimes. 

Third:  A  sulastantlal  ball  should  Im  re- 
quired In  all  felonies  involving  the  carrying 
or  use  of  a  dangerous  weapon.  Our  present 
bail  system  has  t>een  too  soft  -with  criminals 
accused  of  committing  armed  crimes.  Again 
we  should  have  a  sliding  scale  which  makes 
it  progressively  more  expensive  for  repeat  of- 
fenders to  make  bail.  Those  who  habitually 
commit  crimes  with  deadly  weapons  are 
dangerous  to  society — they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  roam  freely  at>out  up>on  nominal 
ball  or  personal  recognizance. 

Fourth:  We  should  pass  laws,  patterned 
after  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1933 
which  make  it  Illegal,  per  se,  for  drug  addicts, 
lunatics  and  convicted  felons  to  transport  or 
csury  aixjut  firearms  or  other  similar  dan- 
gerous weapons.  A  disproportionately  high 
incidence  of  crimes  ■with  deadly  weajxins  is 
committed  either  by  (1)  persons  addicted  to 
or  under  the  influence  of  drugs,  or  (2)  per- 
sons who  have  l>een  previously  convicted  of 
felonies.  Certainly  this  element,  which  is 
unstable  at  best,  and  criminally  vicious  at 
worst,  should  not  l>e  allowed  to  transport  or 
carry  about  dangerous  weapons. 

Instead  of  trying  to  achieve  this  goal  In 
an  Indirect  way  by  Uoenslng  the  law-abiding 
and  registering  the  firearm  of  the  law-abid- 
ing, the  burden  should  i>e  placed  squarely 
where  it  belongs — on  the  lawless  and  un- 
stable. Provision  should  be  made,  however, 
for  permission  to  be  granted  by  an  appro- 
priate public  official  to  allow  a  truly  reformed 
felon,  a  cured  addict  or  a  person  recovered 
from  a  mental  disease,  who  has  demon- 
strated his  reliability  and  usefulness  to 
society,  to  own  and  use  sporting  weapons. 

Fifth:  Firearms  safety  and  hunting  safety 
courses  for  our  population  should  t>e  encour- 
aged. The  States  requiring  completion  of 
hunter  safety  courses  have  sho^wn  a  marked 
decrease  in  htmOng  accidents.  There  is  no 
reason  why  firearms  accidents  in  the  home 
cannot  also  l>e  curtailed  by  such  programs. 
Sixth:  We  oppose  the  registration  of  fire- 
arms and  the  licensing  of  their  owners — 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  an  identification 
card  system) .  At  last  estimate  there  were 
some  200  million  firearms  In  this  Nation. 
mostly  rifles  and  shotguns.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  are  lawfully  owned  and  re- 
sponsibly used.  Some  50  mlUlon  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  firearms  occur  each  year — again 
virtually  all  between  honorable  citizens. 
Neither  these  people  nor  their  firearms  con- 
stitute any  danger  to  society  and  they  should 
not  he  regulated  as  If  they  were  potential 
criminals. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  Just  plain  foolish- 
ness to  expect  that  the  felons,  assassins, 
paranoids  and  other  social  misfits  who  should 
not  own  guns  ■will  step  forward  to  turn  In 
their  weapons  or  Incriminate  themselves  un- 
der any  such  registration  and  licensing  laws. 
If  this  class  of  miscreants  believed  in  law 
and  order,  we  would  not  have  a  crime  prob- 
lem. Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  such  undesirables  cannot  be  compelled 
to  come  forward  to  Incriminate  themselves. 
The  evidence  from  the  Jurisdictions  hav- 
ing l>oth  registration  laws  and  licensing  laws 
(Washington,  D.C;  Chicago,  m.,  and  San 
Francisco,  Calif.)  has  revealed  no  significant 
reduction  of  crime  has  occurred.  To  the  con- 
trary, armed  crime  has  increased  in  those 
Jurisdictions.  Similarly,  the  majority  of  the 
Jurisdictions  having  either  an  I.D.  card  law 
(e.g.  Massachusetts,  Illinois  and  New  Jer- 
sey) or  pure  gun  registration  laws  have  ex- 
perienced no  reduction  in  crime.  In  short, 
these  programs  have  been  costly  failures  (for 
the  criminals  simply  ignored  them)  as  anti- 
crime  measures.  There  have  lieen,  however, 
numerous  reports  of  tmjustlfled  oppression  of 
law-abiding  citizens  by  over  zealous  govern- 
mental authorities  administering  such  laws. 


Moreover,  the  cost  of  registering  the  law- 
ful firearms  and  licensing  their  owners,  and 
monitoring  the  lawful  transactions  is  stag- 
gering. It  would  run  into  billions,  and  would 
force  the  creation  of  another  huge  govern- 
mental bureaucracy.  We  would  far  prefer 
these  billions  spent  on  slum  clearance.  Job 
programs  for  the  imderprivUeged,  more  and 
better  police,  better  Jail  systems  and  simi- 
lar projects  which  have  a  proven  history  aa 
a  deterrent  to  crime. 

In  conclusion,  we  stress  that  we.  in  this 
Association,  are  not  afraid  of  Identifying  our- 
selves, we  are  not  ashamed  of  our  sport  or 
of  our  love  of  the  outdoors.  Since  our  sport 
began  we  have  stressed  the  Importance  of 
safety  and  individual  responsibility  in  the 
ownership  and  use  of  flrearms.  We,  too,  are 
deeply  concerned  over  rising  armed  crime. 
But,  on  the  evidence  thus  far  presented,  we 
simply  do  not  believe  that  a  multl-blllion 
doUar  anti-gun  registration-licensing  pro- 
gram aimed  at  the  law-abiding  will  have  any 
real  impact  in  deterring  armed  crime  or  re- 
ducing violent  deaths.  Our  Association  be- 
lieves there  are  far  more  effective  ways  to  cur- 
tail armed  crime  and  armed  violence  ■without 
resorting  to  regulation  of  the  law-abiding. 
As  the  French  proverb  says:  "If  poverty  is 
the  mother  of  crime,  then  want  of  sense  Is 
its  father"  (Jean  de  la  Bruyere.  1688). 


OMEGA  PSI  PHI  OUTSTANDING  CITI- 
ZEN OF  THE  YEAR— THE  HONOR- 
ABLE SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  Omega  Psi  Phi  fraternity 
for  its  armual  sponsorship  of  National 
Achievement  "Week,  which  was  observed 
by  chapters  throughout  the  Nation  from 
November  2  to  November  9. 

The  purpose  of  National  Achievement 
■Week,  during  which  the  presentation  of 
Omega  Psi  Phi  Outstanding  Citizen  of 
the  Year  Award  is  made,  is  to  give  recog- 
nition to  outstanding  persons  in  public 
life  whose  outstanding  achievement  and 
service  to  the  country  have  been  ex- 
emplary to  others. 

Also  during  National  Achievement 
Week,  awards  are  made  to  high  school 
seniors  who  have  written  the  best  essays 
in  a  contest  which  tests  their  creative 
writing  ability  on  contemporary  prob-. 
lems.  This  year's  topic  was  "Student  Pro- 
test And  Revolt — Helpful  or  Harmful?" 
The  authors  of  the  two  most  thoughtful 
and  best  written  entries  will  receive 
scholarships  to  the  colleges  of  their 
choice;  and  there  is  a  $500  first  prize  and 
a  $200  second  prize. 

The  Outstanding  Citizen  of  the  Year 
Award  is  made  to  nationEilly  prominent 
persons  in  private  and  public  life.  The 
award  has  been  given  in  the  past  to  such 
leading  citizens  as  the  late  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  Senator  Edward 
Brooke;  Chief  Judge  William  Hastle,  the 
first  black  judge  to  sit  on  the  Federal 
bench;  Robert  Weaver,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; Benjamin  Mays,  president  of 
Morehouse  College;  George  Weaver,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Intema- 
tiorud  Affairs;  Dr.  James  Nabrit,  presi- 
dent of  Howard  University. 

This  year,  the  award  was  presented  to 
Congresswoman  Shirlet  Chisholm,  who 
represents  the  12th  District  of  New  Yort 
Mrs.  Chisholm  is  the  first  black  woman 
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to  serve  In  the  US  Congress,  and  her 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  characterized  by  the  same  devo- 
tion and  determination  as  her  previous 
work  in  pubhc  service 

Her  concern  for  the  problems  of  the 
people  of  her  district  and  of  all  disadvan- 
taged Ainencans  is  luitirlnsc  She  has 
brought  to  the  House  the  qualities  of 
courage,  hard  work,  and  dedication  which 
bring  credit  to  the  Hoiuse.  her  constitu- 
ents, and  to  the  Nation. 

Her  choice  as  Omega  Psi  Phis  out- 
standing citizen  ol  the  year  is  certainly 
deserved  Her  contributions  to  public 
service  .>hould  inspire  young  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life  to  serve  their  fellow 
citizens  through  civic  responsibility. 


JOHN  P  COLLINS.  NATIONAL  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  AMf:RICAN  IRISH 
NATIONAL  IMMIGRATION  COM- 
MITTEE. LTIGES  FAIR  IMMIGRA- 
TION 

"  vMr  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mLsiion  la  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ■ 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  December 
10.  .John  P  Collins,  national  chairman 
of  the  -American  Iri.sh  National  Immi- 
gration Committee,  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
testify  on  experience  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  He  was 
accompanied  by  lepresentatives  nf  chap- 
ters of  the  American  Irish  National  Im- 
migration Committee  from  all  across  the 
Nation — from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, mcludiiig  Chicai;o  and  Dayton  in 
the  heartland  of  .America,  all  of  which 
have  urged  Congress  to  act  to  overcome 
unanticipated  and  inequitable  effects  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1965 

John  Collins  is  no  stranger  to  the  sub- 
committee for  he  made  an  equally  elo- 
quent statement  before  it  on  July  3. 
1968— :j  days  after  the  1965  act  went  fully 
into  effect 

Almost  2  years  ago.  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation m  the  90th  Congress  to  make  ad- 
ditional visas  available  to  nationals  of 
those  countries  where  the  average  im- 
migration had  sharply  declined  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  196t  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality -Act. 

This  year,  on  the  o[)t'ning  dav  of  Con- 
gress. I  a','a'n  Introduced  this  legislation 
as  H  R  165  Seventy-seven  Members  of 
the  Hou.se  are  either  cosponsors  of  the 
bill,  or  Its  companion  bills,  or  have  in- 
troduced identical  bills  A  list  of  sponsors 
will  be  appended  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

HR.  165  makes  sure  that  no  nation 
would  sufTer  a  severe  reduction  in  its  level 
of  immigration  to  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  The 
bill  provides  that  a  "floor"  would  he 
establLshed  for  even.'  nation,  based  on 
its  average  level  of  immigration  to  the 
United  States  during  the  decade  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  1965  act:  that 
is.  during  the  years  1956  through  1965. 
The  floor  would  in  no  way  be  based  on 
the  former  quota,  but  only  on  the  actual 


numbers  which  csjne  In  during  these 
years  The  bill  provides  a  floor  equivalent 
to  75  percent  of  the  annual  average  level 
of  immigration  during  the  1956-65  base 
period,  or  10.000  individuals,  whichever 
IS  less  To  the  extent  that  immigration 
falls  below  the  floor  for  a  given  fiscal 
year  extra  numbers  of  visa  .spaces — 
above  and  independent  of  the  worldwide 
quota — would  be  provided  the  following 
vear.  so  that  total  lmm^gratlon  reaches 
the  establi.shed  floor 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  H  R 
165  is  not  in  any  way  a  return  to  the  old 
national  origins  quota  system — which 
quit*  properly  was  abolished  in  1965 

Under  the  1965  act.  however,  the  im- 
migration [(references  are  drawn  in  such 
a  way  that  much  of  the  i>otential  immi- 
gration from  Western  European  coun- 
tries cannot  meet  the  qualifications  of 
various  categories,  particularly  those  in- 
volving latxir  certification  This  Is  no 
more  equltabh>  than  the  national  origins 
quota  system,  which  .screened  nut  people 
from  sections  of  the  world  such  as  Afri- 
ca and  Asia. 

In  the  case  of  Ireland,  which  .sent  an 
average  of  7.000  immigrants  during  the 
base  period  1956-65,  about  5.300  places. 
or  75  [jercent  of  the  base  [)erlod  average. 
would  be  establi.shed  sis  the  t'.oor  lor 
Irish  immigration  No  countrv  whose 
immigration  levels  had  improved  as  a 
result  of  the  1965  act  would  be  adversely 
affected 

As  pnxlicted.  Irish  immigration  lias 
continued  to  decline  In  fiscal  '.ear  1969. 
only  538  preference  iuid  nonpreference 
visas  were  issued  in  Dublin  to  Imml- 
-rrants  born  m  Ireland  Yet.  in  1965. 
when  the  new  Immuratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act  was  t)eing  considered  in  the 
Congress,  the  Department  of  State  as- 
sured Congress  that  under  its  provisions 
Ireland  would  be  able  to  qualify  for  ap- 
proximately 5.200  places  i>er  year  If  the 
State  Department  projections  had  been 
accurate.  :t  would  not  be  necessary  to 
take  remedial  action 

The  need  for  corrective  action  is  ap- 
parent HR  165  would  effectively 
achieve  that  corrective  action  The  wide- 
spread support  for  this  legislation  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  there  are  77  co- 
sponsors  makes  it  also  apparent  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  are  con- 
cerned that  remedial  action  be  taken. 
H  R  165.  bv  correcting  the  deficiencies  in 
the  present  law.  would  insure  continu- 
ance of  new  seed  immi'jration.  not  only 
from  Ireland,  hut  In-rn  everv  other 
nation  which  has  ■  utTf  red  a  decline  as  a 
result  of  the  1965  act.  It  would  equalize 
our  immigration  policy,  the  imbalances 
of  which  have  produced  the  precipitous 
decline 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  imderstand 
the  need  for  prompt  congressional  ac- 
tion. I  Include  at  this  ixjint  in  the  Record 
the  very  persuasive,  and  ahlv  presented, 
testimony  of  John  P  Collins,  national 
chairman  of  the  American  Irish  National 
Immigration  Committee: 

Statement  by   John   P    Collins 

Mr  Chairman.  Dlstmgul.sbed  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

One  year  ago  we  appeared  before  this  Com- 
mittee to  offer  testimony  on  Irl.sh  experience 
under   the    1963   US    Immigrtitlon    and    Na- 


tionality Act  If  we  were  to  briefly  sum  up 
what  that  experience  has  been,  we  would 
have  to  say  It  has  been  a  tale  of  shock  and 
sadness 

On  October  3.  1965.  the  new  \JS  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  was  signed  Into  !  m- 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  !• 
was  signed  in  New  York  Harbor  on  Llberv 
I.-iland  beneath  the  Statue  of  Liberty  'l>  f 
Emma  Lazarus  inscription  on  the  base  of  the 
.statue  reads  partially  — 

Give  us  your  tired,  your  fXKir.  your  hv.a. 
died  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free.  . 

This  inscription  seems  very  odd  Inrlpfij 
today,  when  we  realize  that  for  the  first  t.rrc 
in  U  .S  history,  the  doors  of  this  nation  hav<> 
been  effectively  shut  to  the  Irl.sh  This  Is  ad 
indeed  when  we  contemplate  all  that  Irel:inrt 
has  contributed  to  our  nation  in  the 
.sciences,  religion,  government,  business,  la- 
bor and  sports 

In  a  little  known  speech  delivered  Vv 
Oeor^e  Washington's  adopted  son.  Cu.st;^ 
the  city  hall.  Washington.  D  C  .  on  June  -^ 
ia26  he  declared-  "When  our  frlenrllcss 
standard  was  first  unfurled  for  reslstanre 
who  were  the  strangers  that  first  mustp'Pd 
round  Its  staff,  and  when  It  reeled  In  'hp 
fight  who  more  bravely  sustained  It  tli.tn 
Erin's  generous  sons?  .1  cap  the  cllinax 
of  their  worth,  when  I  say,  Washltie'  :; 
loved  them,  for  thev  were  the  companic  ns 
>f  hl.s  tolls,  his  glories.  In  the  deliverance  of 
.his  country  " 

The  part  the  Irish  plaved  In  the  Amer-  n 
Revolution  was  told  In  the  Irish  Hou.so  t 
Cumomns  i.n  .April  2.  1784  bv  Luke  Gardufr 
when  lie  said  ".America  was  lost  to  Enel.n.l 
hv  Irish  emigrants  " 

Tlie  major  part  nf  George  Washington's 
army  was  composed  of  Irish,  and  the  Irl.-^h 
language  was  as  commonlv  spoken  In  'lie 
American  ranks  as  English  It  was  their  v-»;or 
determined  the  conquest. 

Well  nilgiit  Inrd  Muunt)ov  have  declared 
in  the  British  Parliament'  "You  have  ';>st 
.America  by  the  Irish  "  We  all  know  of  'he 
magnificent  work  done  on  sea  by  Commodore 
John  Barrv.  Father  r,f  the  .American  Navv 
That  brilliant  Irishman.  Richard  Monteom- 
erv,  was  'he  first  .American  General  to  fail 

Matthew  Thornton.  James  Smith,  and 
George  Taylor  all  Irish  born — signed  'he 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  five  (  '  rr 
signers  were  of  Irish  blood,  namely  Edwcri 
Rutledge.  Thomas  Lvnch.  Thom,a.s  McKr.iti 
George  Reed  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
roll ton 

.Andrew  Jackson,  "Old  Hickory."  the  :.r  ' 
.American  President  who  rose  from  the  rmk 
Old  file  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  exile  Am  •!;?: 
tvplcal  Irishman,  "equally  great  In  peacp  ' 
war."  was  General  James  Shields  He  '.vas 
the  hero  of  two  wars— the  Mexican  War  ■•m\ 
the  Civil  War— a  Judge  of  the  Illinois  su- 
preme Court  a  G<ivernor  "f  Oregon  and  .'^ei:- 
ator  from  three  -States  The  terrible  famine 
in  Ireland  in  1846—47  sent  hosts  of  Irirhiii"- 
to  this  coutitrv  ,uicl  it  i<  not  t  i,>  ninth  '") 
say  that  had  they  not  come  our  Union  would 
have  been  rent  In  twain  by  the  Civil  War. 
They  and  their  sons  fought  heroically  to  save 
the  Union  In  the  thickest  of  the  wilderness, 
at  the  blo<xlv  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  the 
crimsoned  field  of  ChancellorsviUc  and  r'.se- 
where  Who  ran  tell  the  services  to  .AnuTlca 
of  Sheridan.  O'Brien,  Meagher.  Corcoran. 
Mulligan.  Ford,  Meade.  Coppinger.  und 
Trilley 

In  the  battle  of  Antletam  the  bloodiest  one 
battle  of  the  Civil  War  the  Sixtv-nlnth  Rc"2\- 
ment.  New  York  Voluntners.  Meagher's  Irish 
Brigad"  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  6!  R  pT- 
cent  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the 
Irish  have  been  among  the  pathfinder^-  nii'l 
builders  of   the   .American   Nation 

If  the  handiwork  i>f  the  Irish  were  painted 
green,  the  average  American  city  would  ^e 
splashed  in  all  sides  with  emerald  hues   Yet 
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there  are  few  who  are  aware  of  this.  A  New 
Yorker  for  example,  may  rise  in  the  morning, 
bathe  In  water  that  comes  from  Croton  Dam, 
built  by  James  Coleman,  then  take  the  sub- 
way, built  by  John  B.  McDonald,  pass  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  built  by 
Thomas  Dwyer  and  then  Cable  to  Alaska  over 
a  line  laid  by  David  Lynch. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  that  the  Irish  have 
done  for  America  has  never  been  fully  told. 
.As  Americans  of  Irish  blood,  we  are  proud  of 
our  ancestors  and  proud  too  that  It  was 
through  their  efforts  that  this  country  be- 
came the  most  prosperous  country  in  the 
world,  but  despite  these  facts  we  iqow  find 
that  the  restrictive  new  Immigration  law  has 
dra-stlcally  reduced  the  Issuance  of  Immigra- 
tion visas  to  Irishmen.  I  ask  the  committee  as 
a  newspaper  in  New  York  recently  asked, 
.Are  their  deeds  forgotten?  " 

Certainly  the  1965  US.  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  In  Its  effect  on  Ireland  does 
not  demonstrate  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion In  us  effect  the  present  1965  U.S.  Im- 
migration law  ij,  neither  fair  nor  Just  to 
iM'Iand  but  is  beggarly  and  miserly. 

IS  THERE   A    PROBLEM 

We  were  told  in  1966.  that  no  problem  ex- 
isted Then  In  1967.  we  were  told  by  the 
Labor  Department,  that  the  problem'  laid 
with  the  Congress  and  by  the  Congress  that 
it  laid  with  the  Labor  Department.  Finally, 
the  State  Department  admitted  that  there 
was  a  problem  and  so  informed  the  Congress. 
Tv.p  Congress  replied  that  It  would  solve  Itself 
within  the  three  year  adjustment  period.  Of 
course  Ireland  did  not  adjust.  Now  we  are 
told  bv  some,  wait  another  year — Ireland  will 
ndiust  and  by  others  that  there  Is  no  problem 
at  all  Well  we've  come  the  full  circle,  haven't 
we  We  reply  that  Ireland  will  not  adjust  be- 
cause it  cannot  adjust  under  the  terms  of  a 
■a.v  which  prevents  adjustment.  One  year  ago 
•Ae  made  the  projection  before  this  very  com- 
iti'i-ee  that  le.ss  than  500  Irish  would  receive 
prt-ierence  and  non-preference  visas  in  Dub- 
lin during  fiscal  year  1969  We  were  not  very 
far  from  wrong    538  received  such  visas. 

ONEI     YEAR     LATER 

Before  1965.  5.000  to  7.000  Irish  came  here 
each  year.  In  fiscal  year  1969.  under  the  new 
law  onlv  1.407  Irish  entered  the  U.S.  As  best 
we  could,  we  explained  the  problem  to  you 
last  year  and  our  testimony  Is  a  matter  of 
record  We  come  here  today  at  your  Invltla- 
tioii  not  only  to  affirm  what  we  have  already 
said  but  also  to  offer  the  Arm  hand  of  coop"- 
eration 

We  now  know  that  the  Irish  immigration 
situation  Is  far  from  better  one  year  later, 
-And  I  can  assure  you  that  if  these  invitations' 
t)  testifv  continue  to  be  on  a  yearly  basis, 
no  vear  will  come  when  the  Irish  Immlgra- 
titn  situation  will  be  solved  if  no  legislation 
Is  forthcoming 

THE     PROBLE.M     OF     DISCRItVIWATION 

No  one  can  deny  that  many  nationalities 
were  the  victims  of  discrimination  as  a  result 
of  past  U.S.  Immigration  policy.  We  know 
that  many  nationalities  had  no  quotas  or 
small  quotas  which  were  consistently  over- 
subscribed while  Ireland  had  a  large  quota 
which  for  the  most  part  went  unused.  How- 
ever, neither  Ireland  nor  the  American  Irish 
a.^ked  for  the  quota 

The  law  was  changed  in  1965  to  provide 
equalltv  for  all.  On  its  face  the  law  does  this 
and  Im  sure  we  ail  remember  those  famous 
State  Department  statistics  of  1965  which  as- 
sured y,u  that  the  law  would  be  fair  to  Ire- 
land in  allowing  in  over  5.000  persons  to  enter 
each  year.  But  we  also  know  now  that  the 
law.  h.owever.  well  intentioned  It  was.  Is  far 
trnin  fair  in  its  effect  on  Ireland  and  some 
other  nations. 

THE  REASONS 

The  new  Immigration  law  eliminated  the 
national  origins  quotas,  promoted  the  re- 
uniting of  families  and  protected  American 
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labor  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.  Each  of 
these  alms  Is  good  and  Is  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port. 

Ireland,  England  and  Germany  enjoyed  a 
privileged  position  In  U.S.  immigration  prior 
to  1965  partially  because  of  the  number  of 
Immigrants  contributed  by  them  In  earlier 
years.  Now  all  nations  will  have  to  compete 
equally  for  U.S.  Immigration  numbers.  This 
Is  good,  except  that  the  terms  for  competition 
are  fairer  to  some  nations  than  they  are  to 
others. 

It  Is  now  evident  that  when  the  new  law 
was  drafted,  there  was  a  failure  to  anticipate 
the  effect  that  the  new  law  would  have  on 
the  formerly  so  called  "privileged  countries" 
and  In  particular  Ireland.  Overlooked  was 
the  sociological  pattern  of  immigration  In 
these  countries  and  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try's Immigration. 

THE    FAMILIAL    PREFERENCES 

The  new  law  provides  for  a  system  of 
preferences  based  on  family  relationship  and 
skills.  These  are  of  little  help  to  Ireland, 
while  they  are  of  much  help,  particularly 
the  family  relationship  preferences  to  other 
nations. 

Ireland's  Immigrants  to  the  U.S.  have  tra- 
ditionally been  of  the  non -preference  un- 
skilled variety.  Had  the  present  law  been  In 
effect  some  years  ago,  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Congress  would  not  be  present  In  the 
U.S.  today.  Analyzing  Irish  families,  one  finds 
that  a  few  brothers  and  sisters  from  the 
family  emigrate  while  others  remain  at  home. 
The  mother  and  father  remain  at  home.  The 
Irish  emigrant  Is  generally  young,  unmar- 
ried and  hence  brings  no  spouse  or  children. 
It  is  the  rare  case  In  recent  times  when  a 
whole  Irish  family  emigrates  to  the  U.S.  Thus 
Ireland's  sociological  pattern  of  Immigration 
does  not  permit  it  to  compete  equally  with 
some  other  nationalities  for  family  prefer- 
ences. 

THE    PROFESSIONAL    PREFERENCES 

In  fiscal  year  1969  under  the  new  law  only 
122  Irishmen  qualified  for  a  visa  preference 
as  a  professional  or  a  needed  skilled  worker. 

This  Is  In  part  due  to  training  and  to  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  In  this  area  Ireland  Is 
the  hardest  hit  of  the  three  formerly  "privi- 
leged countries". 

Thus  these  two  preferences,  the  third  and 
the  sixth,  are  of  little  help  to  Ireland.  Of 
course,  It  may  well  be  better  that  profes- 
sionals and  skilled  workers  remain  at  home 
In  Ireland  as  In  any  technologically  develop- 
ing nation. 

SECTION     212(A)       (14) 

The  majority  of  Ireland's  contribution  of 
Immigrants  has  always  been  in  the  unskilled 
labor  area  and  will  continue  to  be.  They 
came  here  to  better  their  lives  economically 
and  In  turn  hopefully  they  bettered  the 
nation.  We  know  that  they  contributed  heav- 
ily to  the  independence  and  securitv  of  this 
nation  down  to  this  very  day  in  Vietnam. 

Until  December  1965,  the  Irish  unskilled 
Immigrant  had  little  trouble  in  entering  the 
U.S.  He  or  she  could  enter  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  said  no.  Now  under  the  revised 
Section  212(a)  (14)  the  immigrant  can't 
enter  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  says  yes. 
American  Irish  long  active  in  labor  unions 
as  well  as  all  Americans  are  desirous  of  pro- 
tecting American  labor  and  want  to  see  no 
American  worker  put  out  of  a  Job  as  the 
result  of  any  immigrant  coming  into  the 
U.S.  But  Is  Section  212(a)  (14)  necessary  in 
its  present  form  and  is  it  accomplishing  Its 
intended  purpose?  We  think  not. 

Immigrants  add  but  a  tiny  fraction  to  the 
total  U.S.  labor  force,  so  our  government 
officials  tell  us.  In  fiscal  year  1968.  58.954  of 
the  total  U.S.  Immigrants  were  of  the  non- 
preference  variety.  This  is  certainly  a  small 
number  considering  that  close  on  34.000 
American  born  workers  enter  the  labor  force 
every   four  days.   At   the   same   time   up   to 


15Q,000  immigrants  In  the  preference  cate- 
gories can  come  Into  the  U.S.  each  year  and 
are  free  of  any  labor  restrictions.  They  can 
take  any  job  they  want  and  put  any  Ameri- 
can worker  out  of  a  Job.  The  law  seems 
overconcerned  with  the  small  remainder. 
This  small  remainder  must  comply  with 
Section  212(a)  ( 14) .  New  seed  immigration  Is 
being  eliminated  and  the  U.S.  will  be  the 
loser. 

SCHEDULES  A,  B,  AND  C 

The  jobs  that  the  Irish  traditionally  took 
when  they  came  here  are  on  Schedule  B,  the 
prohibited  entry  list.  One  can  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  there  Is  an  actual  nationwide 
oversupply  of  workers  of  all  jobs  listed  on 
Schedule  B.  One  can  also  question  the 
method  and  procedure  by  which  such  Jobs 
come  to  be  listed  on  this  schedule.  Certainly 
supply  and  demand  for  Jobs  may  vary  from 
locality  to  locality  and  from  time  to  time.  It 
can  now  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
jobs  listed  on  Schedules  A  and  C  are  not  by 
any  means  the  sole  ones  for  which  there  is 
a  demand  for  workers. 

THE  DEFINITE  JOB  OFFER  REQUIREMENT 

The  obvious  truth  Is  that  employers  do  not 
want  to  hire  workers  sight  unseen  Our  coun- 
try was  built  with  new  seed  immigration — 
individuals  who  had  no  close  relatives  here 
but  who  were  willing  to  come  here  and  work 
hard  for  a  better  life.  If  an  applicant  desires 
to  come  here  and  work  in  a  job  category 
which  has  no  oversupply  of  workers,  then  he 
should  not  be  required  to  do  the  impossible 
to  find  an  employer  who  will  hire  him  sight 
unseen. 

Three  out  of  the  five  reasons  given  by  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  Dublin  for  the  decline  lii  im- 
migrant visas  issued,  dealt  with  the  definite 
Job  offer  requirement,  labor  schedules  and 
labor  certification.  ".  .  .  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  Act  has 
caused  a  decrease  In  Irish  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  As  many  Irish  visa  applicants 
are  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  workers,  they 
are  unable  to  qualify  under  Section  212(a)  ■ 
(14)  as  amended." 

Over  two  years  ago  we  demonstrated  to  the 
staff  of  this  Subcommittee  and  to  the  various 
government  agencies  that  the  bulk  of  pro- 
spective Irish  immigrants  were  of  the  non- 
preference  variety  and  would  always  be  so. 
We  were  told  at  the  time  that  the  reason  for 
this  was  that  under  the  quota  system  the 
Irish  never  had  need  to  use  the  preferences 
but  that  that  would  all  change  in  due  time. 
Mr.  Chairman.  In  fiscal  year  1968  out  of  3.561 
Irish  visas  issued  2.730  were  still  of  the  non- 
preference  variety.  In  fiscal  year  1969  out  of 
538  visas  issued  In  Ireland.  220  were  of  the 
non -preference  variety.  There  has  been  no 
change.  Those  are  the  government's  statistics 
not  ours. 

How  many  more  Irish  want  to  come  but 
cannot?  They  have  few  relatives  here,  they 
have  no  special  skills,  they  have  some  educa- 
tion. They  are  similar  to  my  father  and 
mother  and  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
many  members  of  my  committee  and  of  this 
Congress.  They're  tlie  kind  cf  people  that 
helped  found  this  nation  and  they're  the 
kind  of  people  that  were  once  allowed  into 
the  U.S. 

Irish  men  and  women  want  to  come  here 
but  they  can't.  Instead  to  England.  Canada 
and  Australia  they  are  going  We  say  they 
should  have  the  right  to  come  here  the  same 
as  any  other  nationality.  Evidence  that  they 
want  to  come  won't  be  found  by  making  a 
short  visit  to  Ireland  or  by  sitting  in  the 
American  Embassy  In  Dublin,  the  Consul's 
office  In  Belfast,  a  government  minister's 
office  or  on  the  streets  of  Dublin.  But  if  you 
want  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Ii-ish 
want  to  come.  I'll  be  glad  to  accompany  any 
pf  you  to  parts  of  County  Mayo.  Galway. 
Cork.  Kerry.  Leiinm.  DL-negal  and  pa.ns  of 
occupied  Ireland  where  ynu  will  get  that 
evidence. 
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Something  must  tM  done,  Mr.  Cb&lnnan 
Action  must  be  taken. 

THC   CHALLKNCB 

I  believe  that  every  one  of  you  agrees  that 
a  solution  must  be  found  Over  two  years  ago 
Congreaaman  William  Ryan  came  forward 
with  a  solution  now  embodied  In  H  R    165 

3lmply  explained.  It  places  a  'floor"  on  Im- 
migration from  each  country  This  'floor" 
would  be  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  a  country's 
annual  average  immigration  during  the  10 
year  period  1955  to  1965  with  a  maximum 
floor  limit  of  10.000  for  any  country  In  the 
case  of  Ireland,  this  number  would  be  5  390. 
for  example.  If  In  19«9.  1.000  Irish  Immigrated 
under  the  present—  under  the  new  formula 
an  additional  4.390  Irishmen  could  Immi- 
grate to  the  United  States  In  1970  and  they 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  present  labor 
restrictions 

Seventy-eight  Congressmen  have  co-apon- 
sored  this  bill  They  came  from  both  politi- 
cal parties  and  many  different  ptiUtlcal  per- 
suaslon3  They  regard  it  as  do  a  number  of 
labor  unions  as  ,i  fair  solution  and  so  do  we 
If  enacted  it  wr.uld  provide  a  fair  US.  im- 
migration   law    for    the    nation 

Our  problem  is  one  that  requires  a  perma- 
nent soluUuo  Those  many  other  bills  pend- 
ing which,  provide  only  a  temporary  answer 
are  of  no  merit  .Stopgap  legislation  Is  no 
.answer  One  other  bill  HR  13999  must  be 
considered,  that  offered  by  yourself,  Mr. 
Chairman  In  that  :t  offers  a  [)ermanent  so- 
lution. It  has  merit  However  this  modest 
proposal  (iffers  questionable  and  at  moat 
minima:  beneil".^  m  comparison  to  the  Ryan 
bill  which  we  prefer 

Ol-R    COMMmXB 

Prom  Boeton  to  San  Francisco,  from  New 
York  to  Ixjs  .Angeles,  from  Cleveland  to  Hart- 
ford, our  committee  exists.  It  is  compoeed 
of  represcntattve.-t  of  every  major  Irish  orga- 
nization m  the  United  States  It  consists  of 
Irish  born  and  .American  born  men  and 
women.  Protestant.  Catholic  and  Jew,  gov- 
ernment '.eaders  clergymen,  businessmen, 
union  leaders  and  ordinary  individuals  who 
have  been  the  backbone  of  this  country 
They  are  present  here  today  and  available 
for  testimony  should  you  desire  to  hear 
them. 

Our  committee  Is  in  existence  for  one  pur- 
pose only,  to  right  a  wrong,  to  preserve  the 
right  of  the  Irish  to  enter  the  U.S.  not  to 
encourage  Irish  Immigration  and  certainly 
not  to  deny  uther  nations  the  right  to  come 
here.  To  the  chagrin  of  many  It  Is  still  In 
existence  and  I  assure  all  it  will  be  until 
Justice  Is  achieved. 

Our  heritage  tells  us  that  were  children 
of  a  flghtlng  race  that's  never  yet  known 
disgrace  and  we  represent  that  heritage  and 
the  interests  of  generations  of  Irlahmen. 
some  yet  unborn.  The  claim  of  these  Irish- 
men on  the  U  S.  was  once  spelled  out  by 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  a  great  civil  llbera- 
tarlan.  a  great  .American,  a  great  Irishman 
when  he  said; 

"No  treason  do  we  bring  from  Erin 

Nor   bring   we  shame   nor  ijvillt 
The  sword  we  hold  may  be  broken 
But  we  haven't  dropped  the  hilt. 

"The  wreath  we  offer  to  Columbia 
Is  fastened  of  thorns  not  bought 

And  the  hearts  we  bring  are  saddened 
by  the  thoughts  of  sorrowful  days. 

But  the  hearts  we  bring  for  freedom 
are  washed  in  a  people's  faith 
outliving  a  thousand  years." 

til  Chairman.  Members  i>f  the  Congress 
we  believe  we're  entitled  to  a  better  day  and 
a  better  law.  We  regard  each  of  you  dlstln- 
guUhe<l   members  of   the  Congress  as   t>elng 


sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the  proapecUve 
Irish  immigrant  We  beg  you  now  to  channel 
that  sympathy  Into  an  effective  solution. 

CHART  MO    1     IRISH  IMMIGRANT  VISAS  ISSUED 
(By  fiscil  yur   July  to  June) 


Porttonofttiit 

totil issued 

lolal            in  Oublin 

Old  U«  1962..., 

S.345 

6,237 

•    6.328 

5,m 

4,076 

Uld  la*  1963 ...— ^.»„ 

Old  \im  1964 ^ „ 

Old  !«•  1965                     

4.tlS 
4,914 
4.232 

Old  ''tm  1966  (lji«  to 

NovamlMi ) 
N»w  u«  1966  (0«cemD«t  lo 

lunt)                       

2,375 
696 

'1,979 
•MS 

ToUl  1966.-.     

N«w  Itm  1967     

3.07J 

2.«e5  ( 

3.619 
1.407 

12.120 
«2,203 

2.764 
795 

N«w  Ijw  196S. .....>.. ...... 

NawKw  1969 

1  U  S   tmt»«y 

1  Vim  Olfic* 

NOTE      A  discrspiocy  »ii5ti  t>«twcen  tt)«  Agurn  issutd  by 

Ij  S  ImDissy  lod  Vui  uthce 

Sou(c«    blitnlics  p'0»ii)ed  b*  Vim  Offic*.  U  S  StJte  0«p»rt- 

menl  JTJ  U  i    tmbissy   UuDim 

CHART  NO    2  -IMMIGRANT  VISAS  ISSUED  AT  DUBLIN  TO 
ALIENS  BORN  IN  IRELAND  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


i5t  pf»ierenc« 

2ri  B'*t»'ence 

Jd  prelerenct 

4tti  i)iele'«nc» 

bth  pretefence ».., 

6tb  preterenc* .^.,.,^.< 

?th  pretftencs 
Nonurelerence 

Tjtal 
Immediate  'm\i^m.^^, 
Special  immigrants..^. 
'jpetiai  legislation... .,.,,^„, 

Giand  toUI.     . 


6 


795 


CHART  NO  3~VISAS  ISSUED,  CONDITIONAL  ENTRIES  AND 
ADJUSTMENT  Of  STATUS  GRANTfD  IMMIGRANTS  BORN 
IN   IRELAND,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


Conditional 

enlties  and 

Visas     adiu^lment 

issued         ol  status 


IstprelereM*.. 
JdP'elerence.. 
31  pieiereoce.. 
4»  pfBieteiKe.. 
btt\  pteleience.. 
eih  prelefcnc*.. 
?in  pretetence., 
Nonpteletence. 


18 
74 
2 
IS 
314 
7S 


2 
23 


102 
45 


Total 


20 

97 

2 

IS 

416 

120 


297 


27 


324 


Total  ..  795 

immediate  telatives...  24S 

Special  immigrants 168 

Special  legislation 


199 


994 
245 

168 


Grind  total 


1.208 


199 


1,407 


Hugh  L.  Carey  of  New  York. 
Jeffery  Cohelan  of  California. 
Harold  R.  Collier  of  Illinois. 
Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Jamea  J.   Delaney  of  New  York. 
John  H    Dent  of  Pennsylvania 
E:dwgu-d  Derwlnskl  of  Illinois. 
Harold   Donohue  of  Massachusetts, 
Thaddeus   Dulskl   of   New   York. 
Leonard  Parbsteln  of  New  York. 
Peter  H   B   Prellnghuysen  of  New  Jersey 
Samuel  N.  Prledel  of  Maryland. 
James  Q    Pulton  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cornelius   E.   Gallagher  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  N,  Olaimo  of  Connecticut. 
Jacob  Gilbert  of  New  York. 
Henry  Gonzalez  of  Texas. 
William  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  R.  Grover  of  New  York. 
Seymour  Halpwm  of  New  York. 
Margaret  M.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts 
Henry  Helstoekl  of  New  Jersey. 
Charles  S.  Joelson  of  New  Jersey. 
John  C    Kluczynskl  of  Illinois. 
Edward  I,  Koch  of  New  York. 
Clarence  D.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Allard  K.  Lowensteln  of  New  York. 
Torbert    Macdonald    of   Massachusetts. 
Richard  McCarthy  of  New  York. 
Joseph  McDade  of  Pennsylvania. 
Martin  B    McKneally  of  New  York. 
Ray  J.  Madden  of  Indiana. 
Thomas  J    MeeklU  of  Connecticut. 
.Abner  Mlkva  of  Illinois. 
Joseph  O    Mlnlsh  of  New  Jersey. 
John  S    Monagan  of  Connecticut. 
John  M   Murphy  of  New  York. 
William  T    Murphy  of  Illinois. 
Robert  N    C    Nix  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard  L   Ottlnger  of  New  York. 
Edward  J.  Patten  of  New  Jersey. 
Philip  J    Phllbln  of  Massachusetts. 
Otis  Pike  of  New  York 
Bertram  Podell  of  New  York. 
Adam  C  Powell  of  New  York. 
Roman  Puclnskl  of  Illinois. 
Henry  S.  Reuse  of  Wisconsin. 
Ogden  Reid  of  New  York 
Daniel  J  Ronan  of  Illinois. 
Benjamin  S   Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
William  P  Ry.\n  of  New  York. 
Fernand  St  Germain  of  Rhode  Island. 
William  St    Onge  of  Connecticut. 
Charles  W    Sandman,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey 
William  Stanton  of  Ohio. 
Robert  Taf  t  of  Ohio 
Frank  Thompson.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  O  Tlernan  of  Rhode  Island. 
Joseph  Vlgorlto  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lowell  P   Welcker  of  Connecticut. 
Charles  W    Whalen.  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New  York. 
John  W  Wydler  of  New  York. 
Ous  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  also  include  in  the  Record  certain 
statistical  tables  which  were  submitted 
to  me  by  the  Department  of  State  i 

VISAS  ISSUED  AT  DUBLIN  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  list  of  the  sponsors  of  HR.  165  or 
Identical  bills  in  the  91st  Congress  i 
SpoNsoaa    or     H  R.    186 

Joseph  P    Addabbo  of  New  York. 

Prank  Annunslo  of  Illinois. 

William  A    Barrett  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mario  Blaggl  of  New  York 

Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York. 

Edward   P    Boland  of  Massachusetts. 

Frank  T  Bow  of  Ohio 

Prank  J   Brasoo  of  New  York. 

James   A.    Burke   of   Massachusetts. 

Phillip  Burton  of  California. 

Daniel   E    Button   of   New   York. 

Jamea  A.   Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 


Irilind 
born 


Born 
elsawhw* 


Total 


Ist  prelerence 6  6 

2d  preference M  67  125 

3d  prelerence I  I 

4th  prelerence II  S  IS 

5th  preference 188  19  207 

6th  prelerence 55  67  122 

7th  preference 

Nonprelerence 220  23  2*3 

Total  .                             538  182  720 

Immediate  relatives                   130  114  244 

Special  immigrants                     127  21  148 


Grind  total. 


795 


317 
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IMMIGRANT  VISAS   ISSUED   AT   DUBLIN   TO   APPLICANTS 
BORN  OUTSIDE  IRELAND,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

Immediate  reUtives: 

Australia 1 

Bulgaria 1 

China... — J - IS 

Great  Britain J 17 

Greece - 61 

Hungary 1 

Indonesia 1 

Italy - 10 

Malaysia —  1 

Norway 1 

Portugal.   - 2 

South  Africa , 1 

Spain i , 2 

ToUI 114 

Special  immigrants: 

Argentina 1 

Canada  .   3 

Ceylon 1 

Great  Britain 9 

Greece 2 

Malta 1 

New  Zealand 2 

Portugal 1 

Spam I 


Total 


21 


Prelerence  and  nonprelerence: 

China 70 

Germany  1 

GreatBritain 35 

Greece 35 

Hungary 1 

India 6 

Italy. 7 

Malaysia 1 

Poland... 1 

Portugal 1 

South  Africa 1 

Tanzania.. 2 

United  Arab  Republic 1 

Yugoslavia _ 20 


Total. 


182 


VISAS   ISSUED    AND   ADJUSTMENT    OF   STATUS   GRANTED 
IMMIGRANTS    BORN    IN    IRELAND,  FISCAL   YEAR   1969 


Visas    Adjustment 
issued        ol  status 


Total 


>l  preference. 
;:  preference. 
31  prelerence. 
4'i  preference 
b'l  preference 
'  "1  prelerence 
"1  preference 


6 
86 

2 

15 

314 

75 


2 
23 


102 
45 


8 
109 

2 

15 
416 
120 


'.J  "preference 

297 

27 

324 

Total.- 

l-imediale  relatives... 

S;  ecial  immigrants 

S;ecial  legislation 

795 
245 
168 

199 
0) 

994 
245 
168 

Grand  total. 


1.208 


199 


1,407 


'  Since  ad|ustments  of  such  applicants  are  not  subject  to  the 
numerical  controls  exercised  by  the  Department  of  State,  the 
f:;ures  are  available  only  from  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   MESSAGE   TO 
CONGRESS    ON    THE    ARTS    AND 

HUMANITIES 

I  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  congratulate  President  Nixon 
on  the  splendid  message  he  sent  to  Con- 
f-'ress  December  10,  "expressing  the 
American  spirit,"  concerning  the  role  of 
the  arts  and  humanities  in  the  life  of  our 
country. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  state- 
ment represents  a  most  constructive  and 
encouraging  response  to  the  Nation's 
need  for  greater  support  of  our  cultural 
resources. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Select  Education 


Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  with  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  legislation  which  author- 
izes the  Arts  and  Himismities  Founda- 
tion, I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see 
that  President  Nixon  has  called  for 
approval  by  Congress  of  $40  million  in 
new  funds  for  the  National  Foundation 
in  fiscal  year  1971,  virtually  double  the 
level  of  funding  for  the  current  year. 

The  President's  message  reflects  an 
awareness  of  the  crucial  role  that  the 
arts  and  humanities  play  in  American 
life,  and  I  share  the  President's  convic- 
tion that,  in  his  words,  "the  attention 
and  support  we  give  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities— especially  as  they  affect  our 
young  people — represent  a  vital  part  of 
our  commitment  to  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  Americans." 

I  am  particularly  gratified,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage has  drawn  attention  to  the  grave 
financial  plight  of  museums  and  sym- 
phony orchestras,  and  that  he  has  also 
expressed  his  concern  about  the  need  to 
redress  the  imbalance  between  the  sci- 
ences and  the  humanities. 

I  would  like  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
observe  that  State  arts  councils  are  be- 
coming much  more  active  as  a  result  of 
the  Federal  arts  program  eind  to  note 
that  for  each  Federal  dollar.  States  have 
come  up  with  $3  from  local.  State,  and 
private  contributions  to  arts  programs. 

I  was  pleased  today  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres), 
in  cosponsoring  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  President,  which  extends  the  life  of 
the  NationsQ  Arts  and  Humanities  Foun- 
dation over  3  years  beyond  the  present 
expiration  date  of  Jime  30.  1970.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid),  who  has  been  a  most  effec- 
tive champion  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
programs,  and  we  intend  to  begin  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  shortly  after  the  start  of 
the  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  insert  the  text  of  President 
Nixon's  message  to  Congress  on  the  arts 
and  humanities : 

Expressing  the  American  Spirit 

Americana  have  long  given  their  first  con- 
cerns to  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  Llle  and  Liberty;  we  have  reached  the 
point  in  our  history  when  we  should  give 
equal  concern  to  "the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 

This  phrase  of  Jefferson's,  enshrined  In  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Is  defined  to- 
day as  "the  quality  of  life."  It  encompasses 
a  fresh  dedication  to  protect  and  improve  our 
'environment,  to  give  added  meaning  to  our 
leisure  and  to  make  It  possible  for  each  in- 
dividual to  express  himself  freely  and  fully. 

The  attention  and  support  we  give  the  arts 
and  the  humanities — especially  as  they  affect 
our  young  people — represent  a  vital  part  of 
our  commitment  to  enchancing  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans.  The  full  richness 
of  this  nation's  cultural  life  need  not  be  the 
province  of  relatively  few  citizens  centered 
In  a  few  cities;  on  the  contrary,  the  trend 
toward  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  arts  and 
a  greater  Interest  In  the  humanities  should 
be  strongly  encouraged,  and  the  diverse  cul- 


ture of  every  region  and  community  should 
be  explored. 

America's  cultural  life  has  been  developed 
by  private  persons  of  genliis  and  talent  and 
supported  by  private  funds  from  audiences, 
generous  Individuals,  corporations  and  fo\in- 
datlons.  The  Federal  government  cannot  and 
should  not  seek  to  substitute  public  money 
for  these  essential  sources  of  continuing 
support. 

However,  there  Is  a  growing  need  for  Fed- 
eral stimulus  and  assistance — growing  be- 
cause of  the  acute  financial  crisis  In  which 
many  of  our  privately-supported  cultural  In- 
stitutions now  find  themselves,  and  growing 
also  because  of  the  expanding  opportunity 
that  derives  from  higher  educational  levels, 
increased  leisure  and  greater  awareness  of 
the  cultural  life.  We  are  able  now  to  use  the 
nation's  cultural  resources  In  new  ways — 
ways  that  can  enrich  the  lives  of  more  peo- 
ple In  more  communities  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  possible. 

Need  and  opportunity  combine,  therefore, 
to  present  the  Federal  government  with  an 
obligation  to  help  broaden  the  base  of  our 
cultural  legacy — not  to  make  It  fit  some 
common  denominator  of  official  sanction, 
but  rather  to  make  Its  diversity  and  Inalght 
more  readily  accessible  to  mlUlons  of  people 
everywhere. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  extend  the 
legislation  creating  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  beyond  Its  ter- 
mination date  of  June  30,  1970,  for  an  addi- 
tional three  years. 

Further,  I  propose  that  the  Congress  ap- 
prove $40,000,000  In  new  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  In  fiscal  1971  to  be  avail- 
able from  public  and  private  sources.  This 
will  virtually  double  the  current  year's  level. 

Through  the  National  Foundation's  two 
agencies — the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Hnma.riit.tPK — the  Increased  appropriation 
would  make  possible  a  variety  of  a<;tlvltles: 

We  would  be  able  to  bring  more  produc- 
tions in  music,  theatre,  literature  readings 
and  dance  to  millions  of  citizens  eager  to 
have  the  oppwrtunity  for  such  experiences. 

We  would  be  able  to  bring  many  more 
young  writers  and  p)oets  Into  our  school  sys- 
tem, to  help  teachers  motivate  youngsters 
to  master  the  mechanics  of  self-expression. 

We  would  be  able  to  provide  some  measure 
of  support  to  hard-pressed  cultural  Institu- 
tions, such  as  museums  and  symphony  or- 
chestras, to  meet  the  demands  of  new  and 
expanding  audiences. 

We  would  begin  to  redress  the  Imbalance 
between  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  In 
colleges  and  universities,  to  provide  more  op- 
portunity for  students  to  become  discerning 
as  well  as  knowledgeable. 

We  would  be  able  to  broaden  and  deep)en 
humanistic  research  into  the  basic  causes  of 
the  divisions  between  races  and  generations, 
learning  ways  to  Improve  communication 
within  American  society  and  bringing  the 
lessons  of  our  history  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  future. 

In  the  past  five  years,  as  museums  in- 
creasingly have  transformed  themselves  from 
warehouses  of  objects  Into  exciting  centers 
of  educational  experience,  attendance  has 
almost  doubled;  in  these  five  years,  the  in- 
vestment in  professional  performing  arts  has 
risen  from  60  million  dollars  to  207  million 
dollars  and  attendance  has  tripled.  State 
Arts  agencies  are  now  active  in  55  States  and 
territories;  the  total  of  State  appropriations 
made  to  these  agencies  has  grown  from  $3.6 
million  in  1967  to  $7.6  million  this  year. 
These  State  agencies,  which  share  in  Federal- 
State  partnership  grants,  represent  one  of 
the  best  means  for  the  National  Endowment 
to  protect  our  cultural  diversity  and  to  en- 
courage local  participation  in  the  arts. 
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In  this  way.  Federal  funds  are  used  prop- 
erly to  generate  other  funds  from  State, 
local  and  private  sources  In  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Arts  Endowment  every  dollar  of 
Federal  money  has  generated  three  dollars 
from  other  st)urces 

THE  rCOCXAL  R.1I  E 

At  a  time  of  severe  budi?et  strtnKency.  a 
doubling  of  the  appropriation  for  the  arts  and 
humanities  mlstht  seem  extravascant  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  the  need  for  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  understiindlnR  and  expression 
of  the  Amerlran  idea  haa  a  compelllna;  claim 
on  our  resources  The  dollar  amounts  in- 
volved are  romparatlvely  small  The  Federal 
role  would  remain  supp<jrtlve.  rather  than 
primary  And  two  considerations  mark  this 
as  a  time  f  jr  such  action 

Studies  in  the  himiamtles  will  expand  the 
range  of  our  current  knowledge  about  the 
s.x-lal  conditions  vmderlylng  •  rie  mr«t  dif- 
acult  and  far-reaching  of  the  nation's  do- 
mestic pr<->blems  We  need  these  tools  of  in- 
sight and  understanding  to  target  our  larger 
resources  tiure  pttectively  on  the  soltulon  r,f 
the  l,irger  pirohlems 

The  arts  have  attained  a  prominence  in 
our  life  as  a  nation  and  in  our  conscious- 
ness as  inOiuduals,  that  renders  their  health 
and  jiTowtiuvltAl  to  our  natlontU  well-being 
America  has  moved  to  the  forefront  as  a 
place  of  creative  expression  The  excellence 
'^f  the  American  product  in  the  arts  has  won 
worldwide  recognition  The  arts  have  the 
rare  .-apacitv  to  help  heal  divisions  among 
iiur  own  pe<jple  and  to  vault  some  of  the 
barriers   that  divide   the  world. 

Our  scholars  m  the  humanities  help  us 
explore  our  societv.  revealing  insights  In  our 
history  and  in  other  disciplines  that  will  be 
of  positive   long-range  benent 

Our  creative  and  performing  artists  give 
free  and  full  expression  to  the  American 
spirit  as  they  Illuminate,  criticize  and  cele- 
brate our  civilization.  Like  our  teachers. 
they  are  an  invaluable  national  resource. 

Too  many  Americans  have  been  too  long 
denied  the  Inspiration  and  the  uplift  of  our 
cultural  heritage  Now  is  the  time  to  enrich 
the  life  and  the  mind  and  ti;i  evoke  the 
-splendid  qualities  of  the  American  spirit 

Therefore.  I  irge  the  Congress  to  extend 
the  authorization  and  increase  substantially 
the  funds  available  to  the  Natl.)na;  Founda- 
tion for  -he  Arts  and  Humanities.  Few  In- 
vestments we  could  make  would  give  us  so 
great  a  return  In  terms  of  human  under- 
standing, human  satisfaction  and  the  In- 
tangible but  essential  qualities  of  grace, 
beauty  and  spiritual  fuimiment. 

Richard  Nixon 


CHARITi'  NEWSIES 

'  Mr  DEVINE  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  t  >  extend  hi.s  reniark.s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  < 

Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  20 
years.  I  have  been  a  member  of  a  chari- 
table oraanization  in  my  community 
made  up  of  businessmen  that  were  for- 
merly newspaper  earners  in  tht-ir  youth. 
This  IS  known  as  the    Chanty  Newsies  ■ 

The  second  Saturday  m  December  of 
each  year  is  set  aside  for  the  Chanty 
Newsies  to  conduct  their  annual  paper 
sale,  and  the  approximately  200  Newsies 
are  on  the  street  corners  of  the  Greater 
Columbus.  Ohio,  area  from  6  am.  to  6 
p.m 

The  1969  sale  has  been  .scheduled 
months  a^o  for  Saturday.  December  13 
In  order  to  keep  faith  with  the  needy 
children  of  my  community.  I  intend  t3 
be  on  my  corner  tomorrow. 


IncldentaJly,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
are  used  100  percent  for  the  needy  chil- 
dren. Accordingly.  Mr  Speaker.  If  debate 
Is  not  concluded  on  the  current  OEX) 
legislation  at  a  reasonable  time  this  Fri- 
day. I  will  by  necessity  be  required  to 
miss  the  vote  in  the  interest  of  providing 
funds  for  this  very  worthwhile  and  long- 
standing local  chanty  My  current  inten- 
tion, subject  to  persuasion  in  the  debates, 
would  be  to  support  the  substitute  under 
the  presidential  concept  of  new  federal- 
ism, as  set  forth  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr  Ayresi  yes- 
terday and  tlie  substitute  bill  which  is 
set  forth  on  page  38547  of  the  Con- 
r.REssiONAL  Record  of  December  11. 


Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker 
there  are  126.445.110  church  member.':  in 
the  United  States  comprising  63.2  per- 
cent of  our  population.  Our  321.076 
churches  are  staffed  by  360,092  clergy, 
men. 


THE  HYPOCRISY  OF  DISSENT 

Mr  BELCHER  a-sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
!X)int  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  < 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  editonal  entitled 
The  Hypocnsy  of  Dissenf  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Tulsa  Tribune  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  1969: 

I'ME  HviMCRisY  or  Dissent 
If  a  few  soldiers  in  Vietnam  don  black 
■  rinbands  on  Moratorium  Day,  that's  dls.sent. 
American-style  If  students,  .spurred  on  by 
.nrofes.Monal  agitators,  picket  the  Pentagon 
and  shriek  epithets  at  police,  that's  Just  con- 
stitutionally-protected dissent. 

Comes  now  Major  .James  Rowe.  a  Special 
Forces  otliCT  who  escaped  after  five  ve.irs  as 
a  prisoner  of  the  Viet  Cong  He  h.t.s  been  tell- 
ing members  of  Congress  that  the  spirit  of 
American  prisoners  ">!  war  was  adversely  af- 
fected when  their  Red  captors  began  quoting 
untl-war  statements  by  US.  senators  and  by 
various  publications  in  the  United  States 

You  might  ?ay  hes  dissenting  with  the 
dissenters  But  Us  not  so.  according  to  Sen 
Stephen  Young.  D-Ohlo. 

It  s  all  a  plot  by  public  relations  men  In 
the  Pentagon,  he  tells  us.  And  he  declares. 
Major  Rowe  should  be  silenced  or  assigned 
to  some  other  post  of  duty  outside  Wash- 
ington A  tour  in  the  Aleutian  Is.liinds  or 
s.ime  post  in  remote  Turkey  might  cause 
his  mouthlngs  to  be  silenced   " 

The  logic  becomes  clear  If  you  speak  out 
against  the  war.  you're  a  patriot  looking  out 
for  Americas  best  Interests  If  you  speak  for 
the  other  side,  you're  in  trouble. 

The  Senator  Youngs  cant  have  It  both 
ways  Dissent  i.s  dissent  and  you  don't  have 
to  gel  prior  .ipproval  of  opinions 

To  smear  those  who  hold  opposing  views 
is  an  old  tactic  But  there's  real  danger  Im- 
plicit In  Sen    Youngs  Inexcu.sable  attack 

On  the  assumption  that  Major  Rowe  is  a 
professional,  career  soldier  In  whom  the 
United  States  has  a  sizable  lnve.stment  in 
training  and  experience,  there's  a  real  chance 
that  his  career  could  be  ruined  If  generals 
and  admirals  can  get  in  trouble  with  Con- 
gress, a  major  Is  even  more  vulner.tble 

This  cannot  be  permitted  to  happen  If 
someone  is  to  be  sent  to  "remote  Txirkey" 
to  silence  "mouthings.  "  we  could  come  up 
with  a  rather  lengthy  list  of  other  people. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

'Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  exu-nd  his  remarks 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  > 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  KANSAS  CON- 
GRESSMAN  BY  WINT  SMITH 

•Mr  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tins 
IJOint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  beauti- 
ful and  eloquent  tribute  has  been  penned 
by  a  distinguished  former  Kansas  Con- 
gressman. Wint  Smith,  of  Mankato. 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  late  Ed- 
ward H  Rees.  a  Member  of  the  Hou.'^e 
of  Representatives  from  Kansas  who 
died  on  October  25.  1969. 

Wint  Smith,  who  served  the  people  of 
Kansas  m  this  Hoase  from  1946  to  1961, 
was  privileged  to  work  with  Ed  Rees 
and  to  know  him  both  as  a  friend  and 
colleague  Like  Ed  Rees.  Wint  Smith  was 
one  of  Kansas'  finest  Members  of  Con- 
gre.'ss  and  i.^  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Ed  Rees  was  my  predecessor  in  Con- 
gress. He  represented  the  Fourth  Con- 
gie.ssional  District  of  Kaiisas  with  honor 
and  distinction  for  24  years.  He  retired 
from  the  House  in  1960  to  return  to  his 
native  home  in  Emporia. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  moving 
eulogy  written  by  Wmt  Smith  following 
the  funeral  of  Ed  Rees  in  Emporia  on 
October  27. 1969. 

A  Tribite 
Emporia.  Kansas,  lias  long  been  known  as 
one  of  the  'show  places"  of  Kansas.  Irum 
early  pioneer  days  to  the  present  It  Is  a 
city  of  colleges,  beautiful  tree-lined  street;;, 
and  has  borne  a  general  air  of  respectability 
In  all  of  life's  aspects  and  endeavors.  F..r 
a  perold  of  40  years.  William  Allen  White 
put  Emporia.  Kansas,  on  the  map  with  his 
short,  terse  prose  on  the  Issues  of  the  dav. 

Then  Emporia  furnished  another  nation- 
ally known  man  by  the  name  of  Edward  H 
Rees.  whose  name  was  a  household  word 
when  thinking  of  post  offices  and  Govern- 
ment Civil  Service,  because  for  over  20  years 
he  served  as  leading  member  of  the  P'St 
Office  and  Civil  Service  committees  In  tl.e 
U  S  House  of  Representatives. 

For  several  weeks  prior  to  October  27* h 
the  weather  had  been  dismal,  drearv  and 
rainy.  But  on  October  27th.  1969.  the  d.iy 
was  Ideal,  bright,  sunny  and  warm.  As  one 
drove  around  the  residential  area  with  Its 
shady  streets,  one  noted  that  the  street  trees 
a.s  well  a.s  trees  along  the  Cottonwood  ai;ci 
Neosho  River  Valleys  were  beginning  to  show 
their  bright,  varied  colors  of  the  autumn 
season  Just  nature's  preparation  for  the 
dark,  drab  winter  season  that  was  sure  U> 
follow. 

One  also  observed  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  being  flown  In  front  of  and  on 
the  porches  of  several  well  kept  home.'' 
The  (Tccaslon.  of  course,  was  In  honor  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  birthday. 

Toward  2  o'clock,  one  saw  many  people 
from  ah  walks  of  life  slowly  entering  a 
church  Many  of  the.se  people  had  lost  their 
youthful  step  But  their  faces  showed  very 
plainly  that  these  elderly  people  were  per- 
forming a  duty  they  owed  to  the  memory  of 
someone  they  deeply  respected. 

Many,     many     years     ago — many     people 
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came  from  the  distant,  far-off,  hilly,  brush- 
clad  hills  of  Wales — the  home  of  the  sturdy 
Welsh  men.  These  settlers  of  hardy  strength 
;ind  resolute  moral  fiber  settled  as  early 
pioneers  In  these  valley  and  hills  along  the 
Neosha  and  Cottonwood.  Today  many  of 
the  descendants  of  these  early  pioneers, 
along  with  ex-governors,  ex-congressmen,  ex- 
.supreme  court  Justices  and  many  preeent 
d.u'  state  of  Kansas  officials  came  to  the 
church  In  Emporia.  Kansas,  on  this  27th  day 
of  October  to  pay  tribute  and  their  last 
respects  to  Edward  H  Rees.  who.  In  over 
40  years  of  Public  Service,  achieved  a  repu- 
tation for  honest,  hard  and  efficient  work 
for  the  Ideals  of  his  Welsh  ancestors  and  his 
Kansas  klnfolk. 

If  there  ever  lived  a  man  who  typified  and 
qualified  for  the  teaching  of  this  age  old 
cjiiotatlon.  It  was  Ed  Rees. 

The  vision  you  glorify  in  your  mind,  the 
Ideals  you  enthrone  In  your  heart,  this  you 
will  build  your  life  by,  tliat  you  will  become." 

S<')meone  has  siild  that  a  good  public  oflBce 
h.ilder  should  have  five  qualities — ability. 
clean  hands,  patience.  Impartiality  and  abil- 
ity to  work.  Ed  Rees  had  all  of  these — and  one 
more — loyalty  to  the  belief  that  honest  work 
is  the  foundation  of  all  organized  society. 

Ed  Rees  gained  fame  In  his  own  County,  in 
his  own  State  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  U.S. 
!'•  r  24  years  as  an  office  holder.  He  was  al- 
u.ivs  humble  with  grace  and  quiet  dignity: 
he  full  well  knew  to  be  humble  whs  Just  a 
duty:  and  to  be  courteous  to  his  Inferiors  was 
dignity  Many  preach  humility,  but  Ed  Rees 
p.'acticed  it  throughout  his  life.  True  humll- 
itv.  he  full  well  knew,  was  not  an  abject 
crovlinp,  self-depriving  spirit,  but  simply  the 
ri'iht  estimate  of  ourselves  a.<  God  sees  us. 
Humility  to  Ed  Rees  was  proof  of  Christian 
ciiaracter — the  root — mother,  nurse,  founda- 
•:  m,  and  bond  of  all  true  virtue. 

Throughout  his  life  he  never  sought  the 
gr.mdeur  or  the  h.mdcl.ipplng  praise  so  often 
Associated  with  high  public  office. 

Few  people  knew  that  Ed  Rees  was  a  close. 
pcrson.U  friend  of  President  Herbert  Hoover 
.Old  clten  spent  hours  with  him — after  his 
le-m  of  the  Presidency  had  e.xpired. 

I  am  sure  at  the  end  of  his  earthly  Jour- 
ney, he  simply  w.mted  hi.s  friends,  acquaint- 
ances and  supporters  to  say,  "Your  work  has 
been  quietly  well  done.  You  are  a  distinct 
lijnor  to  your  forebearers  in  Wales,  to  your 
.uicestoral  settlers  In  Kansas,  and  above  all 
f-lse,  to  your  own  immediate  family. 

To  the  oncoming  descendants  of  Ed  Rees. 
his  picture  on  the  wall  or  table  will  only  tell 
s  ime  pliysical  details,  but  inwardly  each 
-liould  know  that  Edward  H.  Rees,  to  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  was  a  saintly,  humble, 
r.ipable  man,  who  grappled  with  his  day's 
problems  with  a  humble  spirit  and  a  Mona 
L.-sa  smile. 

.And  as  hundreds  of  cane-bearlng  oldsters 
and  friends  came  to  pay  their  last  respects 
as  the  casket  was  laid  beneath  the  golden- 
l-.ifed  maples,  the  colorful  oaks  and  the 
< ■•.  er  protective  elms  from  summer's  heat  and 
winter's  snows,  all  present  knew  that  the 
irtvies  and  kindly  endeavors  of  Edward  H. 
Hees  would  long  be  praised  and  remembered 
in  the  Valleys  of  the  Cottonwood  and 
Neosha — also  to  hundreds  of  his  acquaint- 
^aices,  Ixith  high  and  low,  throughout  Kan- 
-s.is  and  even  to  the  distant  halls  of  the  Con- 
gress ;n  Washington,  DC.  because  Edward 
H  Rees  kept  his  poise  and  pood  sense  while 
!  '.wless  powers  and  brainless  mops  stormed 
at  the  citadels  of  the  virtues  he  cherished, 
respected  and  obeyed.  Congressman  Rees  had 
.n>erted  in  the  Congressional  Record  these 
■::nes.  "When  a  Celtic  missionary  in  Wales 
'.V.1.S  asked  by  the  Druid  King,  'what  would 
he  gain  by  being  a  Christian',  the  reply  was 
i.'t  he  shouid  bo  h.iptjier  or  richer  or  "T^ore 
c  ntented.  but  rather  'when  you  become  a 
Christian  man  you  will  behold  wonder  upon 
wonder  and  every  wonder  true'." 

We  honor  the  name  of  Edward  H.  Rees,  one 


of  Kansas'  finest  memljers  of  Congress,  and 
alx)ve  all  else  a  Christian  gentleman. 
Long  live  his  memory. 


THE  LEE  FAMILY 


TOY  SAFETY 


(Mr.  G'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  from  the  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety  a  letter  endorsing  the 
purposes  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1010, 
one  of  a  number  of  identical  resolutions 
introduced  in  the  House  about  2  weeks 
ago,  and  designed  to  make  the  Toy 
Safety  Act  effective  immediately. 

When  the  Toy  Safety  Act  originally 
passed  the  House,  there  ■Ras  a  general 
feeling  that  it  would  be  a  wonderful  step 
forward  to  clean  unsafe  toys  off  the 
shelves  before  the  big  toy  season  at 
Christmas.  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing 
to  be  able  to  go  through  one  Christmas 
season  feeling  that  there  might  be  a 
few  less  stories  about  children  being 
electrocuted  or  burned  or  poisoned  or 
accidentally  stabbed  to  death  with  the 
Christmas  toys  we  buy  and  put  under 
the  trees  as  expressions  of  our  love  for 
our  children. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  calendar  moved 
inexorably  on,  and  by  the  time  this  bill 
became  law,  the  effective  date  fell  after 
the  Christmas  season. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  too  late  to  act.  I 
think  if  the  joint  resolution  to  which  I 
refer  is  considered  at  once  by  tlie  parent 
committee,  it  should  be  brought  to  the 
House  floor  .and  passed  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.  It  would  not  be  as  effective  as 
we  had  hoped  much  earlier  •v\'hen  we 
passed  the  bill,  but  it  would  save  a  few 
lives.  One  life  saved  would  be  worth  the 
cost. 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  created  by  act  of  Congress, 
agrees  with  this  intention.  I  am  today 
sending  a  copy  of  the  Commission's  let- 
ter to  the  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
act  on  House  Joint  Resolution  1010  or 
one  of  its  companion  resolutions. 

The  letter  follows: 

National  Commission  on 

Product  Safety. 
Washington,  DC,  December  11,  1969. 
Hon.  James  G.  O'Hara, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  REa»RESENTATivE  O'Hara:  I  am  In  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  December  8.  1969,  re- 
questing our  comments  on  the  availability 
of  unsafe  toys  this  Christmas  season. 

The  Commission  has  found  that  many 
toys  which  were  referred  to  as  unsafe  at  our 
hearings,  toys  with  similar  characteristics, 
and  toys  which  were  referred  to  In  an  In- 
terim report  recommending  enactment  of 
the  Toy  Safety  Act  are  still  available  In 
stores  this  Christma.s  season.  Unfortunately, 
because  of  staff  limitations,  we  were  unable 
to  conduct  a  detailed  investigation. 

You  included  with  your  letter  a  copy  of 
H.J.  Res.  1010  which  would  give  immediate 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Toy  Safety 
Act.  Since  the  Commission  favors  the  great- 
est possible  protection  for  consumers  from 
unsafe  household  products,  we  endorse  the 
purposes  of  the  Joint  Resolution. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Arnold  B.  Elkind. 

Cfiairman. 


(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
usual situation  of  four  generations  of  a 
family  living  together  in  one  household  in 
Newtown,  Conn.,  a  town  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  has  recently  been  publi- 
cized in  the  daily  press.  The  story  of  this 
heartwarming  establishment  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  G.  Lee  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  No- 
vember 27.  With  the  current  tendency 
toward  the  breakup  of  family  units  the 
existence  of  this  group  is  particularly 
noteworthy  and  their  unique  arrange- 
ment is  worthy  of  being  passed  on  to  a 
wider  audience.  It  follows: 

Where  Four  Generations  of  a  Family 
Brtoge  the  Gap  Together 

I  By  Lisa  Hammel) 

Newtown.  Conn — Nestled  under  a  wooded 
hill  in  the  outer  reaches  of  Fairfield  County 
is  a  simple  brick  and  shingle  house.  Inside 
the  house  Is  an  Interesting  atavism:  four 
generations  of  a  family  living  together  In 
comparative  amity. 

"Elasticity — from  both  ends.  I  guess  that's 
the  answer  to  the  ■whole  tiling,"  said  Mrs, 
Harry  G,  Lee. 

Living  in  the  house  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee 
are  tneir  daughter,  i6-year-old  Cynthia, 
whom  everyone  calls  Cindy,  and  Mrs.  Lee's 
mother.  Mrs.  Edna  Swlnden.  who  is  75.  and 
grandmotiier,  Mrs.  Hattie  Myers,  who  will  be 
93  next  month. 

The  Lee's  20-year-old  son.  Gregory,  is  away 
working  and  auditing  courses  at  a  commu- 
nity college  in  Middletown,  N.Y. 

'This  old-fashioned  hierarchical  family  had 
not  always  been  this  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  got  together  under  the  same  roof  only 
a  year  ago,  after  several  households  had  been 
broken  up  because  of  deaths  in  the  family. 

comfortable  homes 

"My  mother  and  grandmother,"  said  Mrs. 
Lee,  who  is  40  and  teaclies  grade  school  in 
Newtown,  "have  always  been  homemakers. 
with  warm,  comfortable  homes.  It  would 
have  been  a  strange  thing  for  them  to  go  into 
some  kind  of  public  facility.  And  we  are  Just 
not  the  kind  of  people  who  can  turn  our 
backs  and  say,  'Let  someone  else  do  it.'  or  let 
them  go  into  an  old  age  home." 

"But  I  don't  think  it  can  be  done  com- 
fortably in  a  little  tiny  house,"  she  continued. 
"There  is  a  time  when  everyone  needs  to  be 
alone.  I  think  generations  can  get  together 
when  yovi  have  enough  room.  Of  course,  it 
gets  rough  at  times.  But  it's  bound  to  when 
you  have  all  these  different  personalities  liv- 
ing together." 

While  the  Lee's  shiny  new  "raised  ranch" 
("It's  really  Just  a  plain  two-story  house," 
Mr.  Lee  said  I  is  not  huge,  it  is  divided  well 
for  the  members  of  the  family. 

SPECIFIC    DUTIES 

Everyone  in  tlie  household  has  specific 
duties.  Mr.  Lee's  is  mostly  to  earn  a  living, 
which  he  does  weekdays  as  an  executive  at  a 
commercial  printing  plant  in  Stamford  and 
on    weekends    doing    free-lance    advertising. 

"Cindy  and  I  take  care  of  the  upstairs  com- 
pletely," Mrs.  Lee  said,  "while  mother  takes 
care  of  the  downstairs  and  I  do  heavy  clean- 
ing there  periodically. 

"1  put  the  wash  in  the  washing  machine 
every  morning:  mother  takes  it  out  and  puts 
it  In  the  dryer  and  does  all  the  ironing.  Cindy 
and  I  do  all  the  shopping.  Mother  generally 
starts  dinner,  but  I  plan  it." 

"And  I  bake  cookies. "  Mrs.  Swlnden  added. 
"Loads  of  'em.  Truckloads  of  'em." 

Mrs.  Myers  makes  her  own  bed  every  morn- 
ing and  takes  care  of  her  own  personal  needs. 
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She  U  alao,  along  with  har  TS>ye«x-old 
d«ught«r.  the  family's  offlclal  crocb«t«r.  T^h* 
two  women  estimate  they  have  crocheted 
several  dozen  afgbana  In  the  laat  few  years 
and  Mrs.  Swlnden  complains  that  she  Is 
now  running  out  of  people  to  give  them  away 
to. 

KXQtnsm  LACS 

"But  grandmother  can't  do  the  really  fine 
work  any  more,"  Mrs.  Lee  said,  "like  this 
tablecloth  she  made  two  years  ago."  iifrs. 
Lee  pointed  down  to  the  exquisitely  worked 
white  cotton  lace  cloth  that  covered  the  large 
dining  room  table. 

While  the  arrangement  works  well  now. 
Mrs  Lee  doubts  it  would  have  10  or  15  years 
ago 

She  explained  that  she  was  so  concerned 
about  the  needs  of  her  husband  and  her  two 
small  children  then  that  she  could  not  have 
paid  as  much  attention  to  the  needs  of  other 
relatives  in  the  house. 

She  added  that  she  would  prob«bly  also 
have  worried  about  "having  the  children's 
affections  weaned  away"  by  doting  grand- 
parents or  great-aunts  who  had  more  time  to 
Indulge  the  children,  or  would  have  been  con- 
i-erned  that  the  children  were  being  spoiled 
by  tlveni 

The  I.«e3  ^maintain  that  even  If  the  four 
generations  had  all  started  out  together 
under  the  same  roof,  it  would  not  have  been 
the  .same  is  100  years  "t  so  ago.  when  "each 
person  had  a  place  in  the  household  and 
ever>-body  had  to  do  their  pert  In  order  to 
surA'lve  " 

Technology,  mobility.  Increasing  affluence 
and  an  emphasis  on  Individuality,  they 
pointed  uut.  have  made  crucial  inroads  on 
the  viability  of  the  multigeneratlon  family 

With  the  generations  Isolated  from  one 
another.  Mr  Lee  said,  the  older  people  sit 
around  sUl  day  watching  to  see  who's  In  the 
next  hearse,"  while  the  youngsters  think 
"'here's   no  existence  except   today's" 

He  believes  that  the  sense  of  history  and 
contlnultv  that  Is  provided  by  having  under 
one's  roof  "a  woman  who  was  born  not  too 
long  after  Lincoln  was  .shot"  Is  an  enlarging 
thing  for  voung  people 

.\nd  Mrs  Lee  sees  .a  reassurance  and 
strengthening  both  for  herself  and  her  grand- 
children in  learning  from  ifraudmother  ..r 
great -grajidmother  that  things  keep  hap- 
pening m  cycles  and  that  the  world  Isn  t 
going  lo  blow  up  because  sumethmg  has 
gone  awry  .\s  for  Clndv  she  feels  sorry  for 
people  who  only  have  their  parents  "  Orand- 
mothers  and  great-grandmothers,  she  indi- 
cated, have  wonderful  ways  with  stories  tuid 
ill  providing  comfort  when  that  is  necessary 
But  nothing  against  you  guys."  she  said, 
flipping  back  her  long  biond  hair  and  smil- 
ing at  her  parents 


THE  TRUTH  .\T  LAST  ON  VOTING 
RIGHTS— THE  RADICAL  LEFT  TIPS 
ITS  HAND 

I  Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  ?lven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  e.x- 
traneoas  matter  i 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  yesterday  on  the 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  I  had  occasion  to  comment  that  the 
measure  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  political  retribution,  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  sovereignty  of  the  .southern 
people  and  return  them  to  the  infamous 
conquered  province  "  status  of  the 
radical  Republicans  of  a  century  ago  dur- 
ing the  Reconstruction. 

A  revealing  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
local  Washington  Poet,  published  this 
morning,  speaks  with  remarkable  candor 


of  the  pdltlcal  expediency  and  utterly 
ahameleu  demagogxiery  involved  in  the 
initial  enactment  of  the  me«£ure  and  In 
the  desperate  attempts  to  keep  It  opera- 
tive and  unaltered  this  year. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  radical 
left  of  the  North  manipulated  the  na- 
tional concern  of  the  decent  people  of 
the  entire  Nation  over  the  assassination 
of  their  President,  into  a  despotic  and 
totalitarian  power  play.  Calculations 
were  made  of  the  number  of  puppet 
voters  necessary  to  capture  the  govern- 
ments and  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  emergency  meas- 
ures were  undertaken  to  procure  the 
prompt  registration  of  the  required  num- 
ber of  robots.  To  a  very  small  extent  this 
power  play  bore  fruit  for  there  are  in 
public  oCQce  today  several  individuals  who 
would  not  have  been  elected  by  an  un- 
polluted" electorate. 

But  the  conspiracy  did  not  totally  suc- 
ceed, as  is  evidenced  by  the  presidential 
election  of  1968.  On  the  contrary,  people 
throughout  the  country  have  awakened 
to  the  truth,  and  have  reacted  in  typical 
American  fashion,  at  polls,  by  removing 
from  public  olHce  some  of  the  loudest 
exponents  of  this  chicanery. 

So  now  the  radical  left  is  in  trouble. 
And  this  is  the  desperate  cry  of  the  con- 
spirators— that  above  all.  the  power  base 
which  they  have  attempted  to  build  on 
the  bones  of  a  destroyed  freedom  in  the 
unyielding  South  must  be  finished,  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  North,  seeing 
their  true  purposes,  are  about  to  throw 
the  rest  of  them  out  of  office. 

Without  federally  financed  radical  pup- 
peteers to  pull  the  strings,  the  nonwhlte 
vote  in  the  South  will  be  about  what  it 
wa»s  last  month  here  in  Washington. 
DC — about  2  percent  of  the  potential. 
See  my  remarks,  page  38511  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  December  11. 

I  include  the  letter  to  the  editor  as 
part  of  my  remarks  as  best  evidence  of 
the  overall  plan 

[PYom  the  Washington   Post.  Dec    12,   1969] 
VoTtNo    Riciirrs    Problem 

The  Voting  Rights  Kci  of  1965.  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Negro  enfranc.hlsement  in  the 
.South.  Is  due  to  expire  In  a  few  months  The 
Justice  and  need  of  its  extension,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Southern  Negro,  are 
obvious  enough 

In  a  time,  however,  when  Interest  tends 
to  center  on  the  Northern  wrljftn  ghettos.  It 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  with  all  possible 
vigor  that  the  extension  of  this  act  Is  of  the 
most  vital  ctjncern,  not  unly  to  Southern 
Negroes,  but  to  Northern  pet)ple  as  well  The 
chain  of  reasons  leading  to  this  conclusion  Is 
both  short  and  unbreakable 

The  so-called  .Southern  Strategy  for  the 
election  of  the  President  Is  a  nhite  Southern 
Strategy  The  ifreat  mass  of  .Southern  Negro 
votes  will  be  votes  telling  against  the  success 
of  this  Southern  Strategy  Since  It  Is  sure 
that  at  least  some  attempt  would  be  made  to 
re-dlsenfranchlse  many  Southern  Negroes  If 
the  act  should  expire,  and  that  some  of  svich 
attempted  re-dusenfranchl.sement  would  suc- 
ceed. It  Ls  as  safe  as  anything  can  be  to  pre- 
dict that  the  expiration  of  the  .ict  will  make 
success  of  the  .Southern  Strategy  more  likely, 
and  that  it  will  therefore,  make  more  likely 
the  election  of  the  Presidents  of  the  sort  at 
whose  election  the  Southern  Strategy  alms 
.\11  this  Is  absolutely  certain 

It  Is  equally  certain  that  the  election  of 
Presidents   of   that  sort   Is   one  of   the   worst 


poMlble  things  that  could  happen  to  North- 
em  black  people. 

To  sum  up.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Northern 
blacks  and  their  friends  stiould  be  Just  as  in- 
terested as  Southern  blacks  and  their 
friends  In  the  extension  of  this  act.  In  the 
past.  Southern  Negroes  have  needed  the  votes 
of  Northern  Negroes  and  Northern  anti- 
raclsta.  By  a  paradoxical  but  quite  predictable 
shift.  Northern  Negroes  and  Northern  anti- 
racists  now  need  the  votes  of  Southern 
Negroes,  in  order  to  prevent  the  success  of  a 
presidential  election  strategy,  the  success  or 
which  will  be  highly  deleterious  in  the  North. 

To  this,  of  course,  it  may  be  added  that  re- 
dlsenfranchlsement  of  Negroes  In  the  South 
would  result  In  a  deterioration  of  the  quality 
of  congressmen  and  senators  coming  from  the 
South,  with  the  expectable  effect  on  racial 
affairs  In  the  North. 

It  Is  the  plain  consequence  of  all  the  fore- 
going that  extension  of  this  act  Is  a  national 
problem,  prime  and  immediate,  and  that  all 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  destructl  a 
of  racism.  North  as  well  as  South,  ought 
forcefully  to  oppose  the  allowing  of  this  act 
to  expire. 

Charlxs  L.  Black.  Jr  , 
Luce    Professor   o/    Jurisprudence.    Yale 
University 

Nrw  Haven. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Matsunaga  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Albert),  for  today  and  Saturday.  De- 
cember 13,  on  account  of  official  busine.s.s 

Mr.  Hall,  for  12  days,  on  account  o: 
official  business  in  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  ;o 
address  the  House,  following  the  legi.-- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  >  ;  to  revi>e 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Lukens,  for  1  hour,  December  17. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  60  minutes,  Decern t)er 
16. 

Mr.  MacGrecor.  for  5  minutes,  today 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexamder)  to  address  tlie 
House  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter: I 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr,  Lecgett,  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 17. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 17. 

Mr.  EcKHAHDT.  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 18. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Sixes  in  five  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hacan  in  two  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:  > 
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Mr.  ZioN. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  ScHWKNGBL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MoRsx  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cartbi. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  McKnkally. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LujAN. 
.  McClory. 
Nelsen. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Dkrwinski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Craker. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Michel. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Ottinger.  I 

Mr.  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  BtTRLisoN  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HuNGATK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr,  BOLAND. 

Mr,  Blatnik.  ' 

Mr.  BuGGi. 

-Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Stubblefield. 


.SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  ttiken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  imder  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

.S  2102.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Percy  Ispas 
.•^.'.ram;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

.'^.  1389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alex  G.  W. 
^:mer,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  2809.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  additional 
period  the  authority  to  make  formula  grants 
t  I  schools  of  public  health,  project  grants 
fjr  graduate  training  In  public  health  and 
triiineeshlps  for  professional  public  health 
personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

•S  Con.  Ree.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
taorizing  the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  forty-fourth  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
s'ruciors  of  the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  document; 
t  I  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 


of  the  1969  report  of  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education  (Senate  Re- 
port 91-601). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  2308.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  James 
Hideald  Buck; 

H.R.  4660  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Sa  Cha 
Bae; 

H.R.  6133.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Pagona 
Anomertanakl ; 

H.R.  6600.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Pana- 
glotlB,  Georgia,  and  Con«t&nUna  Malllaras; 

HJl.  7491.  An  act  to  clarify  the  liability  of 
national  banks  for  certain  taxes; 

H.R.  9163.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  certain  real  property  In  the  Chlckamauga 
and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park, 
Oa.,  under  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949; 

HJt.  10166.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Lldla 
Mendola; 

HJl.  11503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wylo 
Pleasant,  doing  business  as  Pleasant  Western 
Lumber  Co.  (now  known  as  Pleasant's  Log- 
ging and  Milling,  Inc.) ; 

HJt.  12964.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13763.  An  act  -na.iring  appropria'Uons 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  2208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Hldeakl  Buck; 

H.R.  2238,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  civilian  employees  paid  by  the  Air 
Force  at  Tachlkawa  Air  Base,  Japan; 

H Jl,  4560.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sa  Cha 
Bae; 

H.R.  5133.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Anomerlanakl; 

H.R.  6600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panaglo- 
tls,  Georgia,  and  Constantlna  Malllaras; 

HJl.  7491.  An  act  to  clarify  the  llablUty  of 
national  banks  for  certain  taxes; 

HJl.  9163.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  certain  real  property  In  the  Chlckamauga 
and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park, 
Ga.,  under  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949; 

H.R.  10156.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lldla 
Mendola; 

H.R.  11503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wylo 
Pleasant,  doing  business  as  Pleasant  Western 
Lumber  Co.  (now  known  as  Pleasant's  Log- 
ging and  Milling,  Inc.) ; 

H.R.  12964.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13763.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  December  15, 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Dec.  11    1909] 

1407.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  questionable  pricing  of  contract  nego- 
tiated for  urgently  needed  bomb  bodies.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1408.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  concession  contract  providing  for 
the  rental  of  saddle  and  pack  animals,  and 
related  facilities  and  services  for  the  public 
within  Zlon,  Bryce  Canyon,  and  Grand  Can- 
yon (North  Rim)  National  Parks,  Utah  and 
Ariz.,  for  a  10-year  period  beginning  January 
1,  1970.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  67 
Stat,  271,  as  amended  (70  Stat.  543);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

[Submitted  Dec.  12, 1969] 

1409.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  89th  quarterly  re- 
port on  export  control,  covering  the  third 
quarter,  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1410.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a  re- 
port on  improvements  suggested  In  account- 
ing methods  used  in  establishing  fees  for 
reimbursable  testing  and  related  services. 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  Consumer 
Protection  and  Environmental  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1411.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  under  which  the 
Cavern  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  will  provide  faclUtles 
and  services  for  the  public  within  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park,  N.  Mex.,  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  through  Decemt)er  31,  1989,  ptir- 
suant  to  67  Stat.  271  and  70  Stat.  543;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1412.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
PV)wer  Commission,  transmitting  copies  of  re- 
gional maps  entitled  "Principal  Electric  Fa- 
cilities, 1968";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  U.S.  AID  Operation  In  Indonesia 
(Rept.  No.  91-749).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hoiose  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
HJl.  14464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
12,  1968,  to  Insure  that  certain  facilities  con- 
structed under  authority  of  Federal  law  are 
designed  and  constructed  to  be  accessible  to 
the  physically  handicapped;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-750).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJl.  9476.  A  bill  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  guaranteed  home  loan  flnaod- 
Ing  for  veterans  and  to  Increase  the  Income 
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of  the  national  service  life  Insurance  fund: 
with  in  dmendment  .Rept  No  91-75n  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  PALLON  Committee  on  Public  Works 
HR  12795  A  bill  to  .vmend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  better  faclllUe«  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  cuaUimuS  jnd  immigra- 
tion laws."  to  Increase  thp  amount  Au- 
thorized to  be  expended  and  for  other  pur- 
pKJses;  with  in  amendment  'Rept  No  91- 
753  I  R«ferTed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  ref^olutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.s  follows 

Bv  Mr  BRASCO 
HR  15223  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pnod.  Dr'.iK  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
deftnltior.  i<i  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  ComnrUttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  C  immerce 

Bv  Mr  FARBSTEIN 
H  R  15224  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  m  urder  to  improve  the  Judicial 
machinery- -JTf  mUitary  courts-martial  by  re- 
movim?  defense  counsel  and  Jury  selection 
from  the  ci^ntrol  of  a  military  commander 
who  convenes  a  court-martial  and  by  creat- 
ing an  independent  trial  command  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  command  Influence  or 
the  appearance  ut  command  influence  from 
adversely  atTectmi;  the  fairness  of  military 
Judicial  proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

Bv  Mr   FEIGHAN 
H  R    15225    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated   iiatlon.ii    boating   safety    program:    to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries 

Bv  Mr  McCLOSKEY 
H  R  15226  A  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  novel  varieties  of  sexuallv  reproduced 
plants  and  malting  them  available  to  the 
public,  by  making  protection  available  to 
those  who  breed,  develop,  or  discover  them, 
thereby  promoting  progress  in  the  useful  art 
of  agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture 

Bv  Mr   MELCHER 
HR    15227    A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Ac'  In  nrder  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  additional  authority 
to   alleviate   freight   car   shortages,   and    for 
other  pvirposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr    PHII3rN: 
HR    15228   A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  mternatlonl  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  (>n  Ways  and  Means 
Bv   Mr    STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr    Springer  I  • 
HR     15229     A   bill   to   assist  consumers   In 
evaluating   prodticts   bv   promoting  develop- 
ment of  adeq'iate  and  reliable  methods   for 
testing  characteristics  of  consumer  products: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Csmmerce 

By    Mr     TTERNAN      for    himself     Mr 

Caffkry.    Mr     Hammerschmidt.    Mr 

Passman.  Mr   Pry'  ig  of  Arkansas.  Mr 

St   OERMAtN,  .-'nd   Mr    Waggonnthi 

HR    152:30    A  bill  to  amend  section  105  of 

the    Clean    Air    Act    to    authorize    Increased 

grants  to  be  made  to  certain   air  pollution 

control   agencies   not   now  eligible   therefor: 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce 

Bv  Mr  ANNUNZIO: 
HR    152:31    A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  ot   1965    lis  .imended:   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  xnd  Labor 
By  Mr  BENNETT 
HR    15232    A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 


special  pay  to  certain  ofBcem  of  the  Medlc«l 
Service  Corp«,  and  for  other  purpt^ees;  to  the 
Committee  nn   .Arnie<l  .■services 
By  Mr   BIAOOI 
H  R     15233     A    bill    to    amend    the    Marine 
Resources  and  Kngtneerlng  Development  Act 
of  1966  to  establlHh    with  the  Department  of 
the  Inlerliir   a  c  luiprehen.sive  and  1  inK-rnnge 
national   program  .  f   researrh    development 
technical  services,  exploration  and  utilization 
with  respect  to  c)ur  marine  and  atmospheric 
envlronmen'     to  the  Committee  on  Merchi^nt 
Marine  and  Fi.sh«"rlp«i  ^ 

By  Mr  FRASER 
H  R  15234  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Pi-  xlurtlon  Act  of  1950  to  prevent  dislocation 
of  normal  distribution  of  scare  :ind  critical 
materials,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

HR  15235  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
metii!  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  coinage  under  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1965.  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr  FUQUA 
H  R  15236  A  bill  to  create  a  national  com- 
mission to  study  quality  controls  and  manu- 
facturing procedures  of  medical  devices, 
surgical  Instruments,  artificial  organs  and 
limbs,  therapeutic  instruments  and  devices, 
and  other  medical  and  hospital  equpiment: 
to  determine  the  need  for  and  the  extent  of 
Federal  regulation  of  such  medical  devices; 
to  determine  the  need  for  clarlflcatlon  of  the 
definition  of  medical  devices  in  Federal  laws: 
and  to  recommend  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  methods  f^ir  determiTilng  con- 
structive minimum  performance  standards 
and  feasible  methods  for  Federal  regulation: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interst^^te  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio 
HR  15237  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  1.  1958.  to  authorize  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  on  the  use  of  insecticides, 
herbicides,  fungicides,  and  pesticides  which 
pollute  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries 

By  Mr  MORSE 
HR    15238    A  bill  to  permit  State  agree- 
ment.s   for   coverage   under   the   hospital    in- 
surance program  for  the  aged:    to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  OLSEN 
H  R    15239    A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in    Montana    for    the    Indians    of    the    Con- 
federated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flath°ad   Reservation.   Mont  :    to   the   Com- 
mittee   in  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  (by  re- 
quest) 
HR  15240  A  bill  to  require  the  posting 
of  performance  and  payment  bonds  by  per- 
sons contr.ictlng  with  the  United  States  for 
the  dismantling,  demolition,  or  removal  of 
any  public  building,  public  work,  or  aban- 
doned vessel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  ADAMS 
HR     15241     A    bill    to   establish    a   Joint 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr  BIAGGI: 
HR     15242     A    bill    to    establish    a    Joint 
Committee  on  Enivrorunental  Quality:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr  CORM.AN: 
H  R    15243   A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality:    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr    DOWNING 
H.R.    15244     A    bill    to    establish    a    Joint 
Oommlttee    on    Envnronmental    Quality;    to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Rules 

By  Mr   ECKH.ARDT: 
HR     15245     A    bill    to    eeUbllsh    a    Joint 
Comnilttee    on    EnvL'onmental    Quality:    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 


By  Mr   EVms  of  Tennessee: 
HR     15246     A    bill    to    establish    a    Joint 
ComnUtt*e    on    Environmental    Quality;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mrs    GRIFFITHS 
HR      15247     A    bill    to    establish    a    Joint 
Committee    on    Environmental    Quality;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rul<*6 
By  Mr    HA>rNA 
HR     1.1-248     A    bill    to    establish    a    Joint 
Conunlitee    on    Environmental    Quality;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mrs    H.ANSEN  of  Washington: 
HR     15249     A    bill    to    estiibllsh    a    Joint 
Committee    on    Environmenui    Quality;    :o 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    KARTH 
H  R.     15250     A    bin    to    establish    a    Joint 
Committee    on    Environmental    Quality;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    LENNON: 
HR     15251      A    bin    to    establish    a    Joint 
Committee     iii    Environmental    Quality;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr    McCIX>SKEY 
H  R    15252    A  bill  to  esuibllsh  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality:     to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
Bv  Mr    MOSS: 
H  R   15253    A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr   OTTINGER 
H  R  15254    A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality:     to    the 
Committee  on  Rule.s 
Bv  Mr    PICKLE 
H  R  15255    A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environment;il    Quality;     to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   REES : 
H  R.  15256.   A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality;     to    the 
Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr   REUSS: 
HR. 15257    A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR   t  for  himself  and  Mr. 

fiooDLlNG  I 

H  R  15258  A  bill  to  esUibllsh  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Quality;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr    SCHEUER 

H  R  15259.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Quality;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  O  KONSKI : 

H  J.  Res  1032  Joint  resolution  profKJSing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FRASER : 

H  Con.  Re.s  468  Concurrent  resoluti  .i; 
expressing  the  approval  of  the  Congres-s  f  >r 
the  loan  of  10.000  tons  of  nickel  held  under 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stork 
Piling  Act:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Arnu'd 
Services. 

H.  Con.  Res.  469.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  approval  of  the  Congress  for 
the  disposal  of  lO.OOO  tons  pf  nickel  in  uc- 
cordance  with  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  KEE 

H  Con.  Res  470  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  htunane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prl.soners  of  war  held 
by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr  SPRINGER 

H  Co!v  Res.  471  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spiect  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  Natlon.il 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  com- 
plying wlt.h  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  w  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 


December  12,  1969 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DiNGELL)  : 
H.  Res.  751.  Reeolutlon  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Represemtatlves  to 
cre«te  a  standing  committee  to  be  known 
lis  the  Committee  on  the  EUivlronment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
15260)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ester  T.  Hlzon, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

355.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
George  B.  Maus.  Blnghampton,  N.Y.,  et  al., 
relative  to  pensions  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE     NATIONAL    FOUNDATION     ON 
THE   ARTS   AND  HUMANITIES 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  11,  W69 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  in  the 
introduction  of  President  Nixon's  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  3  years 
and  to  make  certain  technical  changes. 

I  share  President  Nixon's  conviction 
that — 

The  attention  and  support  we  give  the  arts 
and  the  humanities  .  .  .  represent  a  vital  part 
of  our  commitments  to  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  Americans. 

In  my  view,  the  President's  request  for 
S35  million  in  public  funds  and  S5  mil- 
lion in  matchinp  money  for  the  arts  and 
Immanities  in  fiscal  year  1971  is  a  most 
sipnificant  development.  By  doubling  the 
amount  we  are  spending  on  the  arts  this 
year,  we  are,  at  long  last,  giving  mean- 
iiiL'ful  recognition  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government  to  the  important  role  of  the 
aits  in  determining  the  quality  of  our 
life. 

President  Nixon  made  a  number  of 
coczent  observations  about  the  role  of 
ttio  arts  and  humanities  in  America  in 
tho  message  that  he  sent  to  the  Congress 
yesterday.  He  said: 

Tlie  full  richness  of  this  nation's  cvUtural 
life  need  not  be  the  province  of  relatively 
lew  Citizens  centered  In  a  few  cities;  on  the 
contrary,  the  trend  toward  a  wider  appreci- 
ation ol  the  arts  and  a  greater  Interest  in 
the  humanities  should  be  strongly  encour- 
ufiod.  and  the  diverse  culture  of  every  region 
and  community  should  be  explored. 

Indeed,  participation  in  cultural  activ- 
Kics  by  as  many  Americans  as  possible 
at  the  local  level  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
the  arts  and  humanities  legislation.  The 
President  s  commitment  and  the  greater 
fiinding  should  make  it  increasingly  pos- 
■Mble  for  State  and  local  arts  groups  to 
have  the  support  they  deserve  and  to 
become  economically  viable. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  State  arts 
councils  have  become  much  more  active, 
piincipaliy  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
program.  For  each  Federal  dollar.  States 
have  come  up  with  $3  from  local.  State, 
and  private  contributions  for  arts  pro- 
prams. 

This,  I  believe,  is  what  President  Nixon 
meant  when  he  said  in  his  message: 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  and 
should  not  seek  to  substitute  public  money 
for  these  essential  sources  of  continuing  sup- 
port. .  .  .  The  Federal  role  would  remain 
supportive,  rather  than  primary. 


For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1968.  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  made 
grants  totaling  $8.6  million;  but  this  $8.6 
million  generated  $27  million  from  other 
sources. 

The  principal  reason  for  Federal  sup- 
port of  the  arts,  so  that  all  citizens  may 
benefit  from  the  enrichment  they  offer,  is 
that  virtually  every  major  symphony, 
opera,  dance,  and  ballet  company  is  run- 
ning at  a  deficit.  Theaters,  large  and 
small — on  Broadway  and  in  cities  around 
the  country — have  to  face  annual  cost 
increases  that  threaten  their  continued 
operation. 

President  Nixon  recognized  this  crisis 
in  his  message: 

There  Is  a  growing  need  for  Federal  stimu- 
lus and  assistance — growing  because  of  the 
acute  financial  crisis  in  which  many  of  our 
privately-supported  cultural  Institutions  now 
find  themselves,  and  growing  also  because  of 
the  expanding  opportunity  that  derives  from 
higher  educational  levels,  increased  leisure 
and  greater  awareness  of  the  cultural  life. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  this 
crisis?  Overall,  in  the  performing  arts, 
there  is  a  deficit  of  about  30  percent;  of 
perhaps  60  percent  in  the  ballet;  and 
perhaps  40  percent  in  symphonies.  Of 
our  major  symphony  orchestras,  only 
about  12  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  re- 
maining alive  financially.  Similarly, 
there  are  only  five  or  six  major  opera 
companies  in  the  country  today,  and 
about  an  equal  number  of  significant 
dance  groups.  Of  all  the  existing  per- 
forming arts  groups,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
only  a  handful  can  take  their  survival 
for  granted. 

One  of  the  goals  of  President  Nixon's 
extension  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  of  the  in- 
creased funds  to  be  available,  is  "to  bring 
more  productions  in  music,  theater,  lit- 
erature readings  and  dance  to  millions 
of  citizens  eager  to  have  the  opportunity 
for  such  experiences."  I  am  hopeful  that 
our  commitment  to  preventing  financial 
disaster  from  overtaking  some  of  these 
organizations  will  help  reach  that  goal. 

I  agree,  as  well,  with  the  other  aims 
of  the  President  in  supporting  this  vital 
program : 

We  would  be  able  to  bring  many  more 
young  writers  and  poets  into  our  school 
system,  to  help  teachers  motivate  youngsters 
to  master  the  mechanics  of  self-expression. 

We  would  be  able  to  provide  some  measure 
of  support  to  hard-pressed  cultural  Institu- 
tions, such  as  museums  and  symphony  or- 
chestras, to  meet  the  demands  of  new  and 
expanding  audiences. 

We  would  begin  to  redress  the  imbalance 
between  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  in 
colleges  and  universities,  to  provide  more  op- 
pKjrtunlty  for  students  to  become  discerning 
as  well  as  knowledgeable. 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
extend  the  life  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  3 
years,  through  fiscal  year  1973,  author- 
izing such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
It  would  also  make  a  number  of  techni- 
cal changes,  including:  First,  provision 
for  an  executive  committee  in  each  coun- 
cil in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  council  between  meetings;  second, 
provision  for  continuity  in  leadership  be- 
tween expiratior  of  the  terms  of  the  two 
Chairmen  and  armouncement  of  new 
appointments;  third,  authority  for  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Humanities 
to  make  contracts,  as  well  as  award 
grants:  and  fourth,  adjustments  in  the 
per  diem  of  council  members  to  the  level 
given  other  citizens  in  similar  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Brademas)  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  legisla- 
tion, has  indicater"  nis  intention  of  hold- 
ing hearings  in  late  January.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  be  able  to  act  thought- 
fully and  expeditiously  on  this  important 
measure. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  Dan- 
\'ille,  Va.,  Register,  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  and  the  Virginian-Pilot,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Danville  (Va.)  Register,  Sept.  25, 

19691 

Never  Underestim.^te 

The  Trucking  Industry  may  rue  the  re- 
mark of  one  of  Its  spokesmen  who  told  a 
national  publication  that  if  the  women  of 
the  nation  want  their  new  hats  on  time 
"they'll  just  have  to  live  w1;th  trucks." 

And  by  living  with  trucks,  he  meant  those 
80,000-poimd  70-ft.  behemoths  which  the 
truckers  are  asking  the  Congress  and  some 
of  the  state  legislatures  to  make  legal. 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly  at  its  1968 
session  was  about  to  turn  down — something 
rarely  done  in  Virginia — the  truck  lobby  on 
the  highway  freight  trains  it  wants  legalized. 
Rather  than  face  defeat,  the  truckers  turned 
to  the  authorized  study  alternative,  and  this 
body  will  recommend  authorization  of  twin- 
trailers  behind  a  single  tractor  on  multllane 
highways,  which  means  on  the  arterial  and 
interstate  and  throughways  or  toll  roads. 
That  is  where  they  will  start.  But  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  accepted  on  any  Virginia 
roads,  the  truckers  will  want  to  use  all  roads. 

The  current  drive  for  highway  motor 
freight  trains  already  has  run  into  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
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Clubc.  At  tb«  DAtlon*!  contention  of  the 
OFWC  at  the  Oreenbrlor  in  White  Sulphur 
Sprlnga.  Mrs.  Walter  Vamey  Ua««e,  preeldent 
of  the  federaUon.  declared  thft  no  statu- 
tlcs  c*n  allay  our  concern  that  our  fears 
would  be  lQten*lfled  If  even  vehicle* 
of  70  feet,  and  parUcularly  double-bot- 
tonaed  onee.  were  permitted  on  our  high- 
way* and  street*  ■■  She  urged  the  clubwomen 
to  oppoee  legalization  of  such  vehicle*  on 
public  highway*. 

And  as  for  those  haU.  Mrs  liCagee  said.  "We 
donX  need  trucks  70- feet  long  carrying 
80.000  pound*  to  get  our  hat*.  It  1*  not  pos- 
sible to  get  th«m  by  balloon."  a*  the  trucker 
spokeeman  Implied. 

Now  the  truckers  really  are  In  trouble. 
When  the  women  are  aroused  legislator*  lis- 
ten. If  they  are  wise 

[From  the  Richmond  (Va. )  Tlmee-Dlspatch. 

Aug  31,  19691 

No  Hkavtkb  TaucKfi 

Legislation  to  i>ermlt  wider  and  heavier 
truck*  on  the  interstate  highways  was  ap- 
proved by  the  U  3.  Senate  last  year,  but  It 
ran  into  a  roadblock  of  adverse  publicity  in 
the  House  and  failed  to  pass 

The  trupking  and  transit  Industrie*,  or 
segments  of  those  Industrie*,  are  trying 
again  this  year  A  House  committee  ha*  been 
holding  hearings  on  proposal*  similar  to 
those  defeated  in  1088 

The  1968  bill  would  have  permitted  the 
State*  to  raise  the  present  32,000-pound  tan- 
dem welRht  limit  to  34.000,  the  single  axle 
weight  from  18.000  pounds  to  20.000.  and  the 
gross  weight  from  73.280  pounds  to  a  sliding 
scale  which  would  have  permitted  consid- 
erably heavier  vehicles.  And  the  maximum 
vehicle  width  would  have  increased  from  96 
to  102  inches. 

Virginia  law  permits  the  present  maxi- 
mums listed  above,  except  that  the  gross 
weight  limit  Is  70,000  pounds  If  the  1963 
federal  bill  had  passed,  state  laws  would 
still  have  prevailed,  but  the  pressure  on 
states  to  go  up  to  the  federal  limits  would 
have  been  tremendous,  especially  after  one 
or  more  states  had  changed  to  those  limits. 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  this  year  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  weight  and  width  hikes  was 
Virginias  Highway  Commissioner.  Douglaa 
B.  Fugate 

Appearing  in  his  capacity  of  Srst  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  .American  .Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials.  Pugate  said,  among  other 
things,  that  an  increase  in  load  from  18.000 
pounds  to  20.000  pounds  per  axle  could  re- 
sult in  a  loss  of  pavement  life  of  26  to  40 
per  cent 

The  increased  safety  hazard  from  heav.'er 
and  wider  vehicles  was  cited  by  spokesmeu 
for  the  .American  .Automobile  .Association 
and  the  General  Federatiuu  of  Women  s 
Clubs. 

I  The  weight  and  width  changes  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  committee  are  a.it  re- 
lated to  :he  twin-trailer  proposal  now  under 
study  in  Virginia  .A  Virginia  comirUsskn 
Is  considering  whether  or  not  to  recommcnci 
that  the  permitted  length  of  vehicles  .  n 
certain  state  roads  be  increased  from  55  tn 
65  feet  The  twin-trailer  proposal  doe*  not 
Involve  any  weight  or  width  increases  ) 

The  preponderance  of  the  evidence  ap- 
pears to  be  against  changing  the  federal 
law.  PYom  the  standpoints  of  safety  and 
road  maintenance,  the  pre*«at  limit*  should 
be  retained. 


[Prom  the  Norfolk  i  Va  )  Vlrginlan-Pllot. 
Aug    12.  19691 
The  Tbooble  WrrH  Doublx  Rica 
Three  surveys  released  recently  on  the  ad- 
visability  of    permitting   twin-trailer   trucks 
on  Virginia   highways  should  themselves  be 
subjects  of  questions  at  the  public  hearings 
in  Roanoke  tomorrow  and  Richmond  Prlday, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  cooperative  study  by  the  Virginia  High- 
way Safety  Division,  the  Highway  Research 
Council.  State  Police,  and  the  Highway  De- 
partment indicated  that  highway  safety 
would  not  be  imperiled  by  twin  trailers.  More 
than  93  per  cent  of  all  motorist*  oboerved 
pa^ng  ejx  experimental  double  rig  said 
'there  wa*  nothing  different  nor  unusual 
about  the  p«a*lng  maneuver." 

But  the  report  neglected  to  note  that  in 
the  experiments  a  truck  never  exceeded  86 
mile*  an  hour,  whereas  tractor  trailer*  cruise 
along  Interstate  highways  at  66  to  70  mile* 
J  T  Tlnunons.  executive  director  of  the 
Tidewater  Automobile  Association,  has  com- 
mented that  the  report  also  failed  to  con- 
sider the  hazard  when  the  double  rig  Is 
doing  the  passing. 

"They  come  barreling  down  on  you.  horn* 
blowing,  and  that  scare*  you,  and  after  they 
go  by.  the  wind  and  suction  are  unnerving," 
observed  Mr    Timmons 

The  Virginia  commlaslon  studying  the  Im- 
pact of  twin  trailers  should  review  testimony 
of  the  .American  Automobile  Asaoclatlon  be- 
fore the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representative*  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, which  Is  considering  a  bill  to  permit 
longer,  heavier  trucks 

The  AAA  found  that  half  the  accidents  of 
carriers  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Involve  colllalon  with  passen- 
ger cars  Such  collisions  account  for  66  per 
cent  of  the  fatalities  and  64.6  per  cent  of 
the  Injurie*  Of  the  993  persona  who  died  In 
the  accidents.  22.  or  about  2  {)er  cent,  were 
drivers  of  heavy  trucks.  The  other  98  per 
cent  were,  for  the  most  part,  passenger-car 
drivers  axid  occupants 

-A  study  for  the  .Automobile  Manufacturers 
Asaoclatlon  disclosed  that  the  fatality  rate 
in  accidents  rises  with  truck  size  There  are 
0  3  fatal  injiulee  per  100  persons  in  collisions 
between  passenger  cars  and  pickup  trucks 
The  rate  Jumps  to  7  1  per  100  when  the  col- 
lision Ls  between  a  passenger  car  and  a  trac- 
tor-trailer combination  When  the  colllalon  is 
between  a  passenger  car  and  a  tractor-two- 
traller  combination,  the  rate  Increase*  dras- 
tically to  13  3. 

In  estimating  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  twin 
rigs  on  the  roads,  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment said  that  as  long  as  there  were  no 
change  on  present  load  llmiu  (18.000  pounds 
for  single  axles.  32.000  F>ounds  for  tandem 
axles.  70,000  pounds  In  groe*  weights),  pave- 
ment strength  would  not  have  to  be  In- 
creased for  twin  trailers  But  the  Department 
overlooks  the  frequent  violations  of  the  lo€«l 
limits.  Its  own  ipot  check  of  1.516  vehicle* 
with  Ave  or  more  axles  in  July-August  1967 
found  more  than  17  per  cent  overweight. 

The  Highway  Department  also  should  con- 
sult testimony  of  Virginia  Highway  Commis- 
sioner Douglaa  B.  Pugate  before  Congres- 
sional committee*  Last  year,  teetlfylng  be- 
fore the  Senate  Roads  Committee.  Mr.  Pugate 
said  that  a  bill  to  increase  the  axle  weight  of 
trucks  to  20.000  pounds  single  and  36.000 
double  would  require  the  replacement  of 
1,430  bridges  on  the  State  s  primary  system  at 
a  cost  of  «151  million.  He  has  said  that  the 
bin  now  before  the  House  subcommittee  is 
slightly  less  objectionable  In  propxwlng  an 
axle  weight  of  34,000  pounds  tandem  and  a 
length  limit  of  70  feet,  rather  than  none  at 
all.  but  the  gross  weight  formula  would  still 
produce  loads  that  would  overstress  most 
bridge*  off  the  interstate  system.  He  stands 
by  his  estimate  of  $151  million  for  bridge*  on 
the  primary  system  and  adds  that  the  coat 
of  strengthening  10.000  bridges  on  secondary 
roads  would  be  astronomical. 

The  Congressional  bills  are  germane  to  the 
State  study,  because  In  1968.  when  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  killed  a  bill  that  would  have 
permitted  twin  trailers  on  the  State's  roculs. 
It  also  had  to  dispose  of  a  companion  meas- 
ure providing  that  Virginia  weight  limits  and 
lengths  would  automatically  Increase  to  the 
levels  of  new  Federal  regulation*  Pre**ure* 
by  the  trucking  industry  are  being  applied  to 
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Stat*  and  national  legislature* — and  ought  to 
b*  re}«ct«d  In  both  qaartars. 


LET  HIM  EAT  THE  TRUTH 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Nick 
Kotz  of  Cowles  Publications  and  the  Des 
Moines  Register  Washington  News  Bu- 
reau has  recently  written  a  book  charg- 
ing that  the  US.  Congress  has  been 
delinquent  and  Insensitive  In  assisting 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged.  He  alleges 
that  there  is  widespread  "hunger" 
throughout  the  United  States  and  places 
the  blame  for  this  "condition"  at  the 
doorstep  of  this  legislative  body. 

The  facts  dispel  the  fallacies  of  these- 
charges.  I  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  following  book  review  of  Mr. 
Kotz'  "work  of  art" : 

LxT  Him  Eat  the  Truth 

During  the  part  few  years  there  ha*  been 
a  dedicated  effort  by  some  political  writer* 
to  Influence  Federal  legislation  by  writing 
article*  and  books  appealing  to  cheap  emo- 
tionalism and  inflammatory  demagoguary 

A  forerunner  In  this  field  of  "twisted  facts 
and  misleading  Innuendoe"  has  been  Nick 
Kotz  of  Cowles  rubllcatlons  and  the  Des 
Molne*  Register  Washington  News  Bureau. 
His  "expoe*"  on  allegedly  unwholesome 
meat  in  this  country  was  sharply  criticized 
and  exposed  by  the  respected  "National  Ob- 
server" newspaper. 

Kotz  has  recently  written  a  book  Imply- 
ing that  "hunger"  Is  rampant  throughtut 
the  United  States.  He  charges  that  Congri?ss 
ha*  been  delinquent  and  insensitive  in  l";- 
slstlng  the  f)oor  and  disadvantaged.  This  Is 
not  true. 

For  year*  the  Congress  ha*  provided  free 
food  for  hungry  people  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  House  Agriculture  Commlfee 
developed  the  first  food  stamp  program,  me 
first  school  lunch  program,  the  school  niiik 
program  and  school  breakfasts.  Within  the 
last  month,  the  Agriculture  Committee  .al- 
most doubled  the  authorization  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  food  stamp  program. 

After  charges  were  levied  that  there  were 
hundred*  of  countie*  arbitrarily  classified 
a*  hunger  countlea."  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee sent  a  letter  to  Health  ofHcers  in  each 
of  these  counties  and  received  almost  unani- 
mous responses  that  the  charge*  were  gross- 
ly exaggerated. 

Representative  Edith  Green,  a  liberal 
Democrat  from  Oregon,  cited  a  hypothetical 
situation  where  a  family  of  four  could  draw 
up  to  tl  1.513  a  year  In  Federal  grants  -ind 
services  while  a  family  of  eight  could  col- 
lect a  maximum  potential  of  $21,093  a  year. 

Kotz  bases  his  conclusions  In  part  on  the 
testimony  of  a  Dr.  Donald  Gatch  of  Blufl- 
ton.  South  Carolina,  whom  he  describes  .is 
"an  outspoken  rebel  physician  who  has  chal- 
lenged the  medical  eetablishment  of  the 
Nation  to  view  the  wretched  p>oor  and  heip 
them." 

However,  the  public  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  "rebel  physician"  Is  present- 
ly being  charged  with  major  narcotics  viola- 
tions. Law  enforcement  authorities  have 
charged  Doctor  Gatch  with  using  drugs  for 
personal  use,  falling  to  keep  proper  records 
of  drugs  received  and  dispensing  drugs  with- 
out propter  prescriptions. 

What  this  country  need*  is  less  sensation- 
alism and  hypocritical  pontlflcatlons  from 
certain  member*  of  the  Fourth  Estate  and 
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more  calm  evaluation  of  how  our  present 
programs  may  effectively  operate  to  insure 
that  all  Americans  have  an  opportunity  to 
fulfill  their  potential. 


UNl'l'ED  STATES  SOVIET  INTER- 
DEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  submission 
to  UNO  policies  proves  exceedingly  peril- 
ou.s  to  the  United  States. 

.\s  a  result  of  UNO  directives  and 
policies  our  country  is  now  dependent  on 
Russian  imports  for  critical  materials 
o.'^sential  to  our  national  defense. 

I    include   Willard    Edwards'   column 
from  the  December  11,  1969,  and  a  report 
irom  Ordnance  magazine  for  November- 
December  1969.  at  this  point: 
iF.'om   the   Chicago    (111  )    Tribune.  Dec.   11, 
19691 
United  States  Is  Dependent  on  Rules 
Imports 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington. — It  will  come  as  a  shock  to 
must  Americans  to  learn  that  the  United 
i^i.ites  has  permitted  Itself  to  become  in- 
ire,islngly  dependent  upon  Russia  for  Im- 
(I  >r:s  of  critical  war  materials. 

The  misgivings  accompanying  this  dis- 
ci'i^iire  will  be  Intensified  by  the  discovery 
t.iai  Russia  planned  it  that  way,  taking  ad- 
\  linage  of  the  "brldge-buUdlng"  policy 
v.;i;ch  became  popular  in  the  mld-'60s  under 
tho  Johnson  administration. 

All  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  United 
h'l.ites  has  fallen  into  a  trap  prepared  by 
Russian  strategists  and  given  the  label  of 
t:,p  weak  link  principle"  in  an  analysis  by 
.M.ij  Gen.  A.  N.  Lagovskly  of  the  Red  army, 
.1  .fading  soviet  specialist  in  economic  war- 
l.ire 

\  translation  of  Lagovskly 's  text  for  study 
111  the  soviet  armed  forces  has  been  made  the 
b.uMS  for  a  perceptive  study  by  A.  C.  Sutton 
01  'he  Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Revolu- 
t;  :i  and  Peace  at  Stanford  university.  It 
.ippeared  in  the  December  Issue  of  Ordnance, 
.1  .  )urnal  devoted  to  industrial  preparedness 
'.   r  national  defense. 

Discussing  foreign  trade  as  a  weak  link 
HI  the  economy  during  a  war,  Oen.  Lagov- 
skly noted  the  great  dependence  of  modern 
warlare  on  certain  war  material* — such  a* 
chrome  and  platinum — and  the  lack  of  ma- 
J  r  deposits  of  such  material*  in  the  United 
''>iates  and  other  capitalist  countries. 

He  advocated  the  encouragement  of  a  po- 
fiitial  adversary,  such  as  the  United  State*. 
I'l  accept  Imports  of  such  "weak  link"  stra- 
t-'t'ic  minerals  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  United  States  military  Jet  airplane,  he 
emphasized,  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
Vnited  States  by  utilizing  only  domestic  raw 
materials.  He  gave  these  startling  figures: 
the  United  States  must  Import  92  per  cent 
f  f  the  chrome,  97  per  cent  of  the  nickel,  76 
per  cent  of  the  raw  aluminum,  and  88  per 
cent  of  the  cobalt  needed  for  such  an  air- 
craft. 

Russia's  success  In  exploiting  this  strategy 
must  have  amazed  Its  sponsors.  In  a  recent 
typical  6-month  period,  84  per  cent  of  United 
State  Imports  from  Russia  have  been  in 
m.iterlals  related  to  the  "weak  link"  strat- 
Pev — not  only  chrome  ore  but  industrial 
niamonds,  platinum,  palladium,  rhodium, 
"ickel,  and  titanium. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

How  and  why  did  the  United  States  get 
itself  into  this  fix? 

First,  It  voluntarily  cut  Itself  off  from  sup- 
pUe*  of  chrome  ore  from  Rhode*la  by  Joining 
In  United  Nation*  sanction*  against  that 
small  nation.  This  political  decision  gave 
Russia,  the  only  other  major  source  of  the 
ore,  a  virtual  monopoly. 

Second,  It  began  to  rely  on  Russia  for  other 
critical  metal*  under  the  "brldge-bulldlng" 
program*  of  the  Johnson  administration. 
The  idea  wa*  that  Russia  would  respond  to 
trade  benefit*  by  reducing  supplies  to  North 
Viet  Nam  and  the  middle  east  conflict. 

Russia  happily  accepted  the  profits  of 
trade  but  the  "reciprocity"  expected  never 
materialized.  It  even  stepped  up  its  logistic 
supply  of  world  revolution. 

The  psychological  effect  on  Soviet  planners 
contains  a  degree  of  danger,  Sutton  noted. 
From  their  viewpoint,  the  situation  means 
United  States  weakness  and  as  such  can  be 
considered  a  sufficient  invitation  to  Initiate 
aggression. 

It  makes  little  sense,  he  concluded,  to 
spend  vast  sums  on  a  defense  against  Soviet 
missiles  without,  at  the  same  time,  taking 
steps,  at  little  cost,  to  remove  the  nation 
from  the  "potentially  dangerous  corner"  Into 
which  it  has  maneuvered  Itself. 

[From  Ordnance  magazine.  November- 
December  Issue  1 
SovntT  Export  Strategy 
(By  A.  C.  Sutton) 

Note. — A.  N.  Lagovskly.  "Strateglya  1  Eko- 
nomlka"  (Moscow:  1957)  first  Russian  edi- 
tion. A  translated  version  of  a  second  edi- 
tion (1961)  Is  "Strategy  and  Economics" 
( JPRS:  No.  19,700  of  June  17.  1963) .  There  Is 
significant  difference  between  the  two  edi- 
tions, and  the  material  used  here  was  largely 
added  by  Lagovskly  to  the  second  (1961)  edi- 
tion. References  are  then  to  the  second 
(translated)  edition. 

MaJ.  Gen.  A.  N.  Lagovskly  of  the  Red  Army, 
a  doctor  of  military  science  and  a  leading 
Soviet  specialist  in  economic  warfare.  Is  also 
author  of  "Strateglya  1  Ekonomika" — a  text 
on  economic  warfare  recommended  for  study 
In  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  Given  Lagov- 
skly's  considerable  status  and  wide  Influence, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  strategies  outlined 
in  "Strateglya  1  Ekonomika"  constitute,  at 
least  in  part,  the  basis  for  the  operational 
directives  of  Soviet  foreign  economic  policies. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  relate  one 
Lagovskly  principle — the  "weak-link  prin- 
ciple"— to  the  pattern  of  recent  U.S.  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  to  test  a 
stated  Soviet  strategic  principle  against  em- 
pirical obaervatlons. 

In  a  section  dlscueelng  foreign  trade  as  a 
weak  link  In  the  economy  during  a  war, 
Lagovskly  note*  the  great  dependences  of 
modern  warfare  on  certain  raw  materials — 
such  as  chrome  and  platinum — and,  simul- 
taneously, notes  the  lack  of  major  deposits 
of  such  raw  materials  In  the  United  States 
and  other  capitalist  countries. 

As  a  consequence,  he  suggests,  "the  stra- 
tegic material  situation  continues  to  be  an 
urgent  problem  In  war  production  for  the 
U.S.A." 

Table  I — Critical  materials  in  a  U.S.  miliiary 
jet  airplarie  (from  Lagovskly) 
[Percentage*  of  material  imported] 
Material: 

Chrome  (3,660  pounds) 92 

Nickel  (2,117  pounds) 97 

Altimlna  (bauxite)   (46.831) 76 

Cobalt   (436) 88 

A  clear  distinction  In  drawing  by  lAgovskly 
hetween  such  "weak-link"  strategic  minerals 
and  machinery  with  a  technological  com- 
ponent. Application  of  Lagovskly'*  principle 
would  require  the  Soviet  Union  to  avoid  im- 
port   of    weak-link    mineral  commodltie 
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while  simultaneously  encouraging  a  f>oten- 
tentlal  adversary,  such  a*  the  United  States, 
to  accept  such  export*  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
deny  exports  of  its  own  technology  embodied 
In  machinery  and  equipment,  while  maxi- 
mizing Import*  to  a  pK>tentlal  adversary's 
technology. 

As  for  the  technological  side  of  U.S. -Soviet 
trade,  there  is  no  question  that  export  of 
worth-while  Soviet  technology  to  the  West 
(or  even  to  fellow  socialist  countries)  Is  vir- 
tually nil,  while  Western  and  East  European 
export  of  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  only  both  historically  and  currently  of 
Immense  proportion*  but  also  of  critical 
Importance  to  Soviet  economic  and  military 
development.  Therefore,  it  Is  only  the  "weak- 
llnk"-lmport  aspect  which  is  now  of  interest. 

Except  for  synethetlc  rubber,  the  Soviets  do 
not  import  such  mineral  commodities  from 
the  United  States;  i.e..  they  have  avoided 
any  strategic  dependence  on  their  own  part. 
In  distinct  contrast,  the  U.S.  Is  a  remarkably 
heavy  importer  of  "weak-link"  commodities 
from  the  U.S.S.R. 

Let  us  first  review  the  argument  In  detail. 

Lagovskly  takes  an  American  jet  plane  as 
his  principal  example  and  lists  the  amount 
of  critical  materials  required  in  construction 
of  a  single  aircraft  (see  Table  I). 

It  is  therefore  clear,  says  Lagovskly,  that  a 
Jet  aircraft  cannot  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  utilizing  only  domestic  raw  mate- 
rials, "since  domestic  production  of  the 
most  Important  types  of  raw  materials  for  it 
amounts  to  only  3  to  24  per  cent  of  require- 
ments." This  example  of  dependence  on  im- 
ported materials  for  military  aircraft  Is  fol- 
lowed by  a  listing  of  United  States  imports 
of  these  materials  (see  Table  II) . 

Many,  but  not  all.  of  these  raw  materials 
do  have  imperfect  substitutes;  synthetic 
rubber,  for  example,  rather  than  natural 
rubber,  is  more  Important  to  industry  in 
the  United  States,  and  butyl  synthetics"  are 
equal  in  physical  properties  to  natural  rub- 
ber. It  is  rather  the  Soviet  Union  that  is 
dependent  on  natural  rubber,  as  its  own 
development  of  synthetics  (it  has  no  natural 
rubber)  Is  backward. 

Percentage  imported  by  United  States 

Natural  rubber jqo 

Tin --V.V.y.   100 

Industrial  diamonds iqq 

Chrome  ore ".'""I     99 

Platinum    -.'..^.^"         99 

Manganese  _     _'   ~"     gg 

Cobalt  m.'     "  "         80 

Tungsten    ""   ''   "   '"     ^j 

Bauxite ------I.^.I."  '     70 

Mercury    "_"  gg 

On  the  other  hand,  although  substituUon 
Is  possible  for  materials  like  chrome,  man- 
ganese, and  tungsten,  such  substitution  is 
not  complete  and  would  be  dlflicult  to  under- 
take on  short  notice.  It  Is  in  U.S.  Import* 
of  these  minerals  that  Lagovskly's  argument 
has  some  force. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  Lagovskly  avoids  any 
further  discussion  of  rubber  but  devotes  a 
full  page  of  discussion  to  U.S.  dependence  on 
imported  chrome  and  emphasizes  that  "the 
U.S.A.  has  almost  no  chrome  In  its  own 
country." 

Chrome  is  required  for  production  of  al- 
loys for  Jet  engines,  gas  turbines,  guns,  and 
armor-piercing  projectiles;  it  is  used  In  both 
aircraft  and  motor  vehicle  manufacture.  The 
United  States  accounts  for  about  two-third* 
of  the  entire  Western-world  consumption. 
Lagovskly  points  up  a*  a  "weak  link"  the 
"enormous  geographic  disparity"  between 
world  production  and  consumption  regions: 

"The  Imperialist  countries,  considering  the 
enormous  significance  of  chrome  In  war  pro- 
duction and  the  lack  of  deposit*  of  It  In 
place*  where  It  Is  consxuned.  do  not  spare 
funds  for   the  development  of   chrome   re- 
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serves  However,  this  does  not  fre«  them  from 
the  nece*Blty  of  importing  chrome  ore  in  war- 
time aa  well 

Amount  of  U  S  imports  from  US  S  R 
Weak-link  commodity 

Chrome   ore.. W  *3^  '^'^' 

Dlamonda.  cut  but  unset 5,681.000 

Platinum  - - 518.000 

Palladium - 15  540.  00<3 

Rhodium --     2  J48.  000 

Nlcfeel 1   092.000 

Titanium 899.000 

Lagovsklys     weak  links' 29,501.000 

Total    US     imports    from 

USSR    35.359  iXK) 

Source  U  S  Department  of  Commerce  F.i- 
port  Control    85th  QuarKrly  Report    p    19 

Clearly  then.  Lagovskly  lays  ^reat  faith 
in  his  weak-Unk"  theory,  and  he  might  he 
expected  to  recommend  its  u.se  in  S«>viet  ecti- 
nomlc  relations  with  ihe  United  States 

Although  we  have  no  direct  way  of  know- 
ing whether  the  Soviets  have  indeed  made 
use  iif  the  principle  we  can  exiunlne  the 
structure  of  U  S  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  determine  if  the  structure  con- 
forms. >r  i^pps  not  conXorm,  to  Lagovskly's 
theory. 

U  It  dc*s  not.  then  either  the  Soviet*  have 
made  no  attempt  to  utilize  the  principle  or — 
conversely-  they  have  attempted  to  do  so. 
but  the  United  States  iware  if  Us  potential 
weaknesses,  has  avoided  dependence  by 
diverting  Its  purchases  elsewhere  This  Is 
possible  as  there  are  free-world  as  well  .is 
Soviet  sources 

Table  III  -ontaUis  U  S  imp<jrts  of  Lagov- 
skly's 'weak  links  "  While  Lagovskly  lists 
■platinum."  the  table  includes  ■  plaUnum 
group  metals  Nickel  and  titanium  are  not 
In  Lagovsklys  listing,  but  fulfill  the  La- 
govsklv  criteria 

This  table  contains  data  for  the  flrst  half 
of  1969  .latest  available  In  the  Quarterly 
Reports  on  Export  Control  i  V  S  imports  '■: 
weak- link  commodities  constituted  no  less 
than  »29  million  out  of  a  total  Import  from 
the  Soviet  Union  of  $35  million  of  all  goods 
A  remarkably  high,  percentage— i4  per  cent  - 
of  our  total  irnporti  from  the  USSR  fall 
icithm  the  very  narrow  range  of  rommodittei 
coiered  bv  the  Lagoiskiy  weak-link  principle 
If  the  comparison  Is  extended  to  cover  the 
previous  full  vear  1967)  65  per  cent  of  our 
imports  from  the  USSR  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory. 

In  brief,  our  import  structure  Is  almost 
unbellevablv  consistent  with  a  principle  of 
economic  warfare  that  Is  advanced  by  a  gen- 
eral of  the  Red  Armv 

The  next  relevant  question  concerns  the 
proportion  these  imports  from  the  USSR 
constitute  of  U  3  total  impons  from  cill 
sources  for  specific  commodities  In  1966 
about  one-third  of  US  chrome  ore  Imports 
came  from  the  Soviet  Union 

In  the  same  year,  about  one-half  of  pal- 
ladium imports  and  just  less  than  one-third 
of  the  rhodium  imports  came  from  the 
USSR,  m  the  case  of  other  platinum-group 
metals,  the  Soviet  proportion  was  somewhat 
less  However.  It  cannot  be  .irgued  that  the 
relative  dependence  Is  in  any  way  a  minor 
matter 

In  i^eiieral  :t  may  -eem  improbable  that 
the  dependence  is  critical  Alternate  sources 
of  supplv  are  available,  stockpiles  presum- 
ably are  adequate,  substitution  Is  p<:>sslb!e— 
and  in  time  of  war  there  would  be  diver- 
sion from  considerable  civilian  end  uses  to 
military  end  uses 

But  the  Soviets,  in  case  of  war.  also  could 
divert  these  Russian  deposits  (developed 
with  the  aid  of  Western  equipment  and 
peaceume  purchases!  to  their  own  nUUtary 
use  Such  diversion  would  be  relatively  more 
important  to  them,  as  civilian  uses  in  the 
USSR  are  much  smaller  and  they  do  not 
have  the  same  range  of  substitution  options. 
Further,  free-world  sources  are  In  areaa  ear- 
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marked    for      liberation"    by    the    Soviets — 
Rhodesia    for  example 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  this  coincidence 
between  a  Soviet  strategic  principle  and  its 
Implementation  Is  accidental  I'he  Soviets 
have  a  foreign  trade  monopoly  and  can  bring 
about  bv  manipulation  of  price  and  quanti- 
ties marketed  a  militarily  desirable  pattern 
of  trade 

Any  trade  pattern  therefore  must  reflect 
a  corisclous  ..bjectlve  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viet Union  It  has  not  resulted  from  the  free 
play  of  marfeet  forces  in  international  com- 
merce 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  Soviets 
adopte<l  the  weak-link  theory  and  have  en- 
deavored to  put  It  into  practice  Private 
.An^erlcan  firms  then  responded  i  as  they  have 
every  right  to  do  i  to  the  lower  Soviet  prices 
and  m.)re  favorable  crTers  This  pattern  was 
encouraged  by  the  Johnson  Administration 
when  Rhodesia  was  cut  >S  as  a  source  of 
supply  lor  chrome 

The  United  Stales  therefore  is  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  "n  Soviet  raw  male- 
rials  of  a  critical  nature  The  only  valid  con- 
clusion Is  that  thu  was  a  conscious  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  i\a  part  of 
a  wider  scheme  If  not.  the  pattern  of  US 
imports  from  the  U  S  S  R  would  be  distrib- 
uted far  more  wldeU 

This  also  explains  why  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  ship  chrome  and  manganese 
to  the  US  iifter  the  1948  embargo  and  dur- 
ing the  current  Vietnamese  war--i  c  .  as  a 
long-range  effort  to  increiise  U  S  dependence. 
A  few  U  S  observers  have  noted  the  continu- 
ing import  uf  .Soviet  chrome  and  concluded 
It  IS  a  sign  ijf  Soviet  benevolence — a  com- 
pletely mistaken  Interpretation.  Inconsistent 
not  only  with  Soviet  slratejfy"  but  also  with 
our  own  aelense  posture 

For  example  J  M  Chambers,  testifying 
before  the  U  S  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Banking  .md  Ciirrencv  iMay  1969  k  argued 
■  The  metallurgical-grade  chrome  consumed 
ir.  the  United  States  normally  comes  from 
two  main  sources;  Rhodesia  furnishes  one- 
third.  Russia  one- third,  and  the  balance 
from  'he  rest  of  the  world  With  Rhodesia 
under  sanction  we  cannot  rely  on  them  for 
anv   chrome   and    therefore    the  avail- 

ability of  chrome  ore  from  Russia  Is  essen- 
tial      , 

Since  the  importance  of  these  materials 
to  our  industries  is  well  known  to  the  Rus- 
sians. I  think  that  some  of  those  who  worry 
ab'<ut  cxir  national  interest'  should  take 
heart  that  Russia  has  continued  to  supply 
us 

There  are  indeed  two  ways  of  looking  at 
dependence  on  "he  Soviet  Union  for  strategic 
materials  (Jne  wav  -put  forward  m  the  early 
19f>0's  In  The  Rix:k  report  -is  to  accept  a 
strategy  of  interdependence  as  leading  to 
peace 

Unfortunaielv  it  has  never  been  explained 
how  Interdependence  between  two  countries 
leads  to  absence  of  conflict  Indeed,  the  argu- 
ment IS  refuted  by  Soviet  actions  and  their 
reasons  for  »hese  actions  in   Vietnam 

Examination  of  the  trade  history  of  the 
past  decade  suggests  certain  firm  conclu- 
sions As  the  brldge-buildlng"  policy  took 
hold  in  the  mld-1960's.  the  Soviets  had  an 
opportunltv  to  make  a  reciprocal  response 
according  to  the  prevailing  theory  of  gradu- 
ated reclprtication  in  tension  reduction  " 
How  did  they  respond? 

If  Soviet  actions  had  been  guided  by  re- 
sponsive reciprocity,  they  would  have  In- 
creased neither  their  trade  in  weak-link 
commodities  nor  their  logistic  supply  of 
wurld  revolution  They  would  have  made  a 
determined  and  conscious  effort  to  deem- 
phaslze  any  action  capable  of  mlslnterpret*- 
tton.  and  so  have  marked  their  intentions 
to  reciprocate 

Given  the  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  such  a  policy  could  have 
been  effected  very  readily,  and  it  would  have 
shown  up  long  before  1966-1967 
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The  facts  presented  complement  the  evi- 
dence  provided  by  Soviet  logistic  support  .  f 
the  Vietnamese  war  and  the  Middle  East 
conflict — that  the  Soviets  not  only  made  no 
effort  at  reciprocity,  but  also  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  further  an  over-all  offensive 
strategy,  an  economic  strategy  with  mi(ua^y 
objectives 

It  appears  that  the  United  States,  under 
the  Illusion  that  it  was  making  an  Initial 
invitation  for  reciprocal  disarmament  and 
trading  for  peace,  actually  may  have  iradi-d 
and  reciprocated  itself  Into  a  potentially 
dangerous  corner 

The  coincidence  between  Soviet  strategic 
iib]ectlves  and  our  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  is  ICX3  great  and  has  continued  lor  :  ,0 
long  a  period  of  time  to  be  dismissed  as  acci- 
dental There  Is  little  question  that  Soviet 
offers  have  been  attractive  enough  to  U  .S 
firms  to  induce  such  -a  dependence. 

In  Strateglya  i  Economlka."  Lagovskiy 
makes  explicit  reference  to  this  question 
■  Our  strategy  is  a  strategy  of  bold  daring, 
always  realistically  considering  the  maten.il 
moral,  and  v>olitlcal  capabilities  of  Its  ac- 
complishment In  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
economics  and  strategy  are  developed  in  an 
mdissoluable  dialectical  unity  under  the 
leadership  o!  the  Communist  Party,  where 
•he  planned  system  of  economy  dominates, 
there  is  no  expenditure  of  resources  without 
plan  and  never  can  be 

It  13  the  psychological  effect  on  So\iet 
planners  that  contains  a  degree  u{  danger 
Although  given  to  great  reahsm.  Soviet 
planners  cannot  help  but  observe  the 
significant  fulfillment  of  a  strategic  objec- 
tive If  this  be  so.  then  it  must  weigh  In  the 
scale  m  consideration  of  future  hosiUitles 
with  t  he  United  States 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  a  Soviet  planner  it 
is  a  distinct  signal  of  United  States  weakness, 
and  as  such  is  generally  considered  a  suffici- 
ent invitation  to  InlUate  aggression  It  makes 
little  sense,  then,  to  defend  ourselves  at  a 
cost  of  $X  billions  against  Soviet  missiles, 
without  accompanying  this  move  by  the 
logical  action— taken  at  the  almost  negligible 
cost  of  shifting  supply  sources— to  remove  a 
potential  source  of  soviet  miscalculation 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  ATLANTIC  PART- 
NERSHIP AND  THE  GEORGETOWN 
CONFERENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  EU- 
ROPEAN UNITY  BETWEEN  OCTO- 
BER 17-19.  1969 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11.  1969 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  num- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  on  Problems  of  European 
Unity,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  join  my  dis- 
tinsuished  colleagues  ably  led  by  the  --'cn- 
tleman  from  Illmois  in  analyzing  the 
concept  of  Atlantic  partnership  in  the 
light  of  the  recent  conference  of  our  in- 
stitute at  Georgetown  University  which 
was  attended  by  44  American  and  Eu- 
ropean scholars  and  research  experts. 

The  institute  wsis  founded  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1968  mainly  at  the  behest  of  my 
good  friend.  Dr.  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  at  that 
time  associate  professor  of  political 
science  at  Seton  Hall  University.  Soutn 
Orange.  N.J..  who  has  since  assumed  the 
executive  directorship  of  the  organization 
and  devoting  his  full  time  to  it. 
One  of  the  most  interestmg  panels  at 
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this  conference  has  been  the  one  devoted 
to  Germany  and  the  concept  of  Atlantic 
partnership,  both  in  viev,-  of  the  geopoht- 
ical  situation  of  that  divided  nation  and 
the  past  experiences  which  that  nation 
and  Europe  underwent  during  the  totali- 
tarian Hitler  period.  The  institute  has 
assembled  a  distinguished  panel,  though 
two  German  representatives  could  not 
come  in  the  last  minute,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  election  of  the  new  Chancellor 
look  place  a  day  after  the  close  of  the 
conference. 

Tho.se  attending  the  panel  Included  the 
professor  who  has  been  dubbed  as  the 
•  German  Gallup"  for  his  wide  and  suc- 
cessful research  work  on  German  public 
(.pinion  and  polling  procedures  and  who 
holds  a  chair  in  political  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Mannheim.  Rudolf  Wilden- 
inann.    Another    internationally    known 
.scholar  in  attendance  was  Prof.  Wolfram 
Hanneder  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Barbara  who  Is  teaching 
this  year  under  a  NATO  faculty  fellow- 
hip  at  the  University  of  Brunswick  in 
West  Germany  and  who  has  WTitten  the 
best    English-language   study   on    West 
German    foreign    policy.    Other    distin- 
guished professors  included  were  Franz 
Gross,  P.M.C.  Colleges,  the  chairman  of 
the    political     science     department     at 
George  Washington  University,  Wolfgang 
Kraiis,    the    former   Ain'^rican   Military 
Government    official    and    author    Kurt 
Glaser  from  Southern  Illinois  University, 
the  head  of  the  Conference  Group  on 
German  Politics  of  the  American  Politi- 
(al  Science  Association,  Dr.  Charles  Fos- 
ter from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  provided 
:he  able  chairman.  Walter  F.  Hahn  and 
tiie  analyst  on  German  strategy,  the  able 
Laszlo   Hadik.    Professor   Maurice   Czi- 
kann-Zichy  provided  his  special  knowl- 
i  d2c  of  German  economics,  and  James  H 
Wolfe  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
tlie  expertise  on  German-Czech  relations ' 
-Mr.   Speaker,   at   this   point   I  would 
hke  to  insert  the  report  of  this  distin- 
guished panel,  especially  as  it  deals  with 
the  coming  trends  in  Germany  under  the 
r.ew  regime  of  Chancellor  Brandt: 
American   iNSTrruTE  on   Problems  of 
European  Unity 
conference  on   the  co.ncept  of 

atlantic  partnership 
German  panel  chairman's  report 
Panel  Members:  Walter  Hahn.  Institute  for 
Defenses    Analyses     (Chairman);     Professor 
Maurice  Czakann-Zichv,  Immaculata  College- 
Dr    Charles  R.  Poster.  US    Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Professor  Kurt  Glaser.  Southern  Illinois 
I  niversiiy;  Professor  Franz  B.  Gross.  P.M  C 
Culleges:  Laszlo  Hadik.  Institute  for  Defense 
■Analyses;  Professor  Wolfram  Hanrieder.  Unl- 
■ersity  of  California   i Santa  Barbara)-   Pro- 
:essor  Wolfgang  Krauss.  George  Washington 
Iniversity:    Professor    Rudolf   Wildenmann 
t  nuersitat  Mannheim,  and  Professor  James 
H  Wolfe,  University  of  Maryland. 

The  discussions  of  the  Panel  were  over- 
.-hadowed  by  the  change  of  government  In 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  As  a  result 
'•!  the  September  elections,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  birth  of  the  Federal  Republic,  West 
(-ermany  is  to  be  ruled  by  a  predominantly 
■socialist  government  The  questions  which 
dominated  the  sessions  of  the  Panel  were 
•hus  urgenUy  speculaUve  ones.  Given  the 
bisic  options  open  to  West  German  foreign 
policy,  as  well  as  the  likely  opportunities  and 
constraints    bearing    upon    that    policy,    in 
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which  direction  is  the  new  government  likely 
to  move?  Specifically,  what  will  be  the  likely 
priorities  as  between  the  Federal  Republics 
continued  engagement  In  Western  Europe 
and  the  Atlantic  Community  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Bonn's  growing  ambitions  in  the 
east  on  the  other? 

West  German  shift  as  a  gradual  and 
progressive  phenomenon 
There  seemed  to  be  agreement  In  the  Panel 
that  the  eastern  emphasis  in  West  German 
policy  Is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  nor  can  it 
be  attributed  exclusively  to  the  predilections 
of  the  Sodal  Etemocratic  Party  which  now 
has  assumed  power.  Rather.'  the  change 
began  gradually  in  the  waning  years  of  the 
Adenauer  Administration,  became  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  policies  of  Chancellor  Erhard 
and  Foreign  Minister  Schroeder.  and  gath- 
ered momentum  under  the  Grand  Coalition 
of  Klesinger  and  Brandt.  A  vanety  of  the 
interrelated  causes  were  adduced  "for  this 
shift: 

( 1 )  The  sobering  recognition  in  Bonn  that 
basic  U.S.  national  interests  did  not  neces- 
sarily coincide  with  West  German  or  West- 
ern European  interests.  This  recognition, 
more  than  anything  else,  triggered  the  in- 
cipient change  of  West  German  policies 
under  Adenauer,  beginning  in  1962,  and  has 
underlain  the  quickening  search  in  the  FRG 
for  fundamental  policy  alternatives  since 
that  time.  The  recognition  has  been  fueled 
by  such  developments  as  the  deepening  U  S 
preoccupation  with  Asia,  linked  with  an  ap- 
parently declining  U.S.  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe,  and  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cantly by  the  rising  priority  assigned  bv  the 
United  States  to  the  objective  of  stabilising 
the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relationship.  " 

(2)  The  corollary  trend  of  a  progreisslve 
liberation  of  the  foreign  pohcles  of  the 
Federal  Republic  from  the  oreviouslv  over- 
whelming domination  of  the  United  States 
This  sense  of  emancipation  from  U.S.  tute- 
lage in  the  FRG  has  been  abetted  by  a  new 
form  of  materialistic  nationalism  in  West 
Germany,  which  draws  from  West  Germany's 
economic  successes  and  momentum. 

(3)  The  dimming  of  the  Adenauer  Con- 
ception of  West  Germany's  integration  into 
a  politically  unified  Europe  as  a  result  of 
stark  setbacks  in  the  movement  toward  uni- 
fication and  de  Gaulles  reinjectlon  of  na- 
tionalism into  the  West  European  political 
arena. 

(4)  The  gradual  undermining  of  the 
Adenauer  Conception,  also,  at  the  hands  of 
interest  groups  within  the  Federal  Republic 
which,  although  they  paid  homage  to  the 
Adenauer  idea,  nevertheless  cast  longing  eyes 
toward  the  East  (particularlv  toward  Eastern 
markets). 

(5)  Security  and  economic  considerations, 
which  will  be  touched  upon  below. 

The  likely  dimensions  of  the  new  Ostpohtik 
Professor  Wildenmann  presented  to  the 
Panel  the  results  of  opinion  polls  and  so- 
ciological Investigations  in  West  Germany, 
which  suggest  that  the  new  government  un- 
der Willy  Brandt  enjoys  an  unprecedented 
level  of  potential  popular  (and  particularly 
elite)  support,  and  can  translate  this  sup- 
port Into  a  broad  range  of  freedom  of  ac- 
tion in  domestic  and  foreign  policies  This 
finding  Is  notwithstanding  the  results  of  the 
September  elections,  in  which  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union  garnered  the  largest  per- 
centage of  national  votes.  A  plurality  of  West 
German  voters  favored  the  CDU  In  terms  of 
personalities  represented  In  the  Party  (epit- 
omized by  the  respected  image  of  klesing- 
er). Yet.  a  majority  of  West  Germans  con- 
siders the  SPD  as  the  more  capable  party 
in  a  collective  sense.  This  confidence  attaches 
particularly  to  domestic  policies — Brandt 
prevailed  primarily  because  of  his  proffered 
program  of  domestic  reform— but  extends 
also  to  foreign  policy. 

There  was  agreement  in  the  Panel  that 
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Ostpolitik  would  probably  loom  more  promi- 
nently in  the  policy  priorities  of  the  new 
government  than  comparable  efforts  In  the 
arenas  of  Western  European  unification  and 
Atlantic  Partnership.  This  emphasis  bv  the 
new  government  on  policies  toward  the  east 
is  not  likely  to  clash  \^1th  popular  and  elite 
predilections  According  to  Professor  WUden- 
mann's  findings,  a  large  majority  of  West 
Germany's  elite  continues  to  assign  highest 
priority  to  the  task  of  Western  European 
integration  and  unification  But  almost  an 
equal  priority,  or  implicit  desire,  is  fittached 
by  elite  opinion  to  progress  in  effecting  a 
West  German  detente  with  the  east. 

The  targets  and  tactics  of  the  Ostpolitik 
of  the  new  Administration  are  not  likely  to 
be  the  same  cnes  that  flavored  the  policies 
of  the  Kieslnger-Brandt  coalition.  The  trau- 
matic lesson  of  Czechoslovakia  for  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  was  that  any  effort  to  fish  in 
the  Kremlins  troubled  waters  (e.g..  Rumania 
and  Czechoslovakia!  tends  to  be  counter- 
productive and  dangerous.  In  the  light  of 
this  lesson,  the  main  thrust  of  Ostpolitik 
will  henceforth  be  directed  at  Moscow,  with 
the  objective  of  engendering  a  broad  detente 
with  the  aaviet  Union.  In  pursuit  of  this 
objective  the  new  government  will  probably 
sign  the  NonproUferation  Treaty 

In  this  quest,  also,  the  Brandt"  government 
will  probably  aim  at  a  comprehensive  modus 
Vivendi  with  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic. The  modus  vivendl  will  in  all  likelihood 
stop  short  of  full,  internationallv  legal  rec- 
ognition of  Pankow  by  Bonn  (full  recogni- 
tion is  still  opposed  bv  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  West  German  popular,  if  not 
ehte,  opinion  I  .  The  rationale  of  a  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  with  the  Ulbricht  Regime 
will  not  be  to  advance  the  cause  of  German 
reunification;  indeed,  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized in  West  Germany  that  an  upgrading  of 
the  state-to-state  relations  between  Bonn 
and  East  Berlin  will  probably  set  back  the 
goal  of  reunification.  Rather." the  policy  to- 
ward the  GDR  IS  likely  to  be  couched  in  the 
more  modest  aims  of  overcoming  the  Pan- 
kow hurdle  ■  obstructing  Bonn's  approach 
to  the  U.S.SR.  and  East  Central  Europe  as 
well  as  that  of  casting  some  human  and  cul- 
tural links  over  Ulbrlchfs  wall  The  pohcy  of 
the  new  government  toward  the  remainder  of 
East  Central  Europe  will  probably  be  char- 
acterized by  small  and  relatively  inconspicu- 
ous steps,  contrasting  with  the  somewhat 
■  louder"  initiatives  of  West  German  Ostpol- 
itik prior  to  Czechoslovakia.  The  West  Ger- 
man perspective  of  East  Central  Europe  con- 
tinues to  be  animated  by  the  hope  that  tides 
of  reform  in  the  Communist  countries  will 
in  time  bring  in  their  wake  a  transformation 
cf  the  Socialist  camp  and  a  meaningful  East- 
West  confluence  in  Europe. 

The  question  was  raised  and  debated  as  to 
how  long  the  honeymoon  between  the  new 
West  German  government  and  popular  opin- 
ion would  last  with  respect  to  Ostpolitik— 
whether  setbacks  in  the  East  might  not 
quickly  crumble  the  popular  base  of  support 
There  was  no  clear  answer  to  this  question 
beyond  the  recognition  that,  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  expectations  and  commitment 
which  the  new  government  will  vest  in  Ost- 
politik. the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East  Cen- 
tral European  countries,  notably  Pankow 
could  play  a  carefully  manipulative  -hot- 
and-cold"  game  vis-a-vis  Bonn. 

West  German  engagement  in  West  European 
Unification  and  Atlantic  Partnership 

The  question  was  raised:  Given  Ostpolitik 
as  the  dominant  impulse  in  the  new  West 
governmental  constellation,  how  will  this 
reflect  upon  the  Federal  Republics  role  and 
efforts  in  the  Western  arena? 

The  notion  was  advanced  that.  West  Ger- 
man ambitions  in  the  East  notwithstanding, 
the  continued  participation  of  the  Federal 
Republic  in  Western  institutional  arrange- 
ments is  almost  predetermined  by  the  legacy 
of  the  past  20  years  and  by  the  "institutions 
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created  by  this  legacy  The  Integrative  fea- 
tures of  the  Common  Market  are  a  fact,  and 
at  least  in  the  realm  of  economica  West  Ger- 
many Ls  enmeshed  to  the  point  where  the 
Federal  Republic  could  not  severe  ite  West- 
em  links  in  favor  of  a  categorical  embrace 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Bast  Power- 
ful commercial  circles  in  West  Oermany.  at 
the  very  least,  have  too  much  at  stake  in  the 
EEC  The  task  remains  to  translate  economic 
links  into  political  bonds 

It  was  pointed  out.  eUso.  that  leculln^  per- 
lionaliues  in  the  new  government — e  g  Willy 
Brandt  himself  smd  Defense  Minister  Helmut 
Schmidt — are  essentially  pro-Western  In 
basic  orientation  Moreover,  at  least  In  terms 
of  Its  fundamental  philosophical  outlines 
and  basic  objectives,  the  new  Ostpclitik 
contemplated  by  the  new  Administration  in 
Bonn  should  not  clash  intrlasically  with  the 
objectives  of  Western  European  unification 
and  Atlantic  Partnership,  and  of  West  Oer- 
many's  participation  in  these  proceases  The 
avowed  effort  in  the  East  aiter  all.  will  be 
aimed  not  at  the  restoration  of  the  pre-war 
German  nation  or  other  territorial  and  po- 
litical ambitions  but  rather  at  a  general 
conciliation  with  the  East  baaed  roughly 
upon  the  current  status  quo  To  the  extent 
that  a  succaasful  OUpolittk  might  thvis  ricl 
the  BederaJ-Bepublii-  of  the  stigma  of  ir- 
redentlsm.  Bonn's  irredlblUty  In  the  Western 
unlflcation  project  might  also  be  .strength- 
ened commensurately 

It  was  pointed  out.  however  'hat  while 
there  mav  t)o  no  inherent  oonfllc*  between 
the  objectives  of  Oitpolitik  .uul  Wfstpoltttk 
in  the  abstract,  the  means  and  tactics  in- 
voked by  Bonn  m  support  of  these  policies 
might  very  well  clash  In  short  there  Is  i 
potential  conflict  of  policy  instrimentalltiii-s 
which  may  harm  West  Germany  s  engage- 
ment in  the  West  European  and  Atlantic 
arenas 

In  '.ts  West  European  policies  moreover 
West  Crermany  continues  to  face  obstacles 
both  in  ihf  objective  environment  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  in  Its  inherent  freedom  of 
movemenf  rhus.  the  opportunlUes  for 
meaning:  i;  FYanco-Ciermaii  rcx.>perHilon 
have  not  risen  perceptibly  In  the  wake  of  de 
GauUos  departure  from  'he  scene  Moreover, 
West  Oermanv  is  chronically  reluctant  to 
take  the  Initiative  in  Western  Europe  be- 
cause Jf  the  fear  of  triggering  fear'  the 
anxiety  that  any  display  of  Uerman  political 
muscle  will  heighten  apprehensions  else- 
where in  Western  Europe  that  Bonn  Is  out 
to  dominate  the  European  .scene  If  anything. 
West  Germany  s  demonstrated  economic 
strength   has  exacerbated   the  dilemma 

The  optimism  was  expressed,  neverthe- 
less, that  a  number  of  factors  may  push  the 
new  government  toward  a  more  effective 
West  German  role  in  Western  Europe  One 
is  the  imperative  of  continued  economic  mo- 
mentum, which  represen'vS  the  principal 
mandate  to  be  met  by  the  Brandt  gtDvern- 
ment  if  it  wants  to  remain  In  power  Another 
Is  the  prospect  of  an  effective  CDU  oppoei- 
tion  in  the  Bundestag  once  the  ousted  party 
recovers  from  its  shock  and  settles  into  an 
as  vet  unfamiliar  role 

r*ie  tecunty  factor 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  Panel  that  a 
paradox  pervades  West  German  perceptions 
of  military  security  On  the  one  hand,  the 
estimate  of  direct  military  thr«ats  to  West 
Germany  s  security  Is  relatively  low  i  Czech- 
oslovakia notwithstanding  I  and  on  a  popu- 
lar level  at  least  there  is  implicit  belief  m 
American  protection  At  the  same  time  how- 
ever there  are  fears  for  the  future  To  a  iarge 
extent.  OBtpoUtlk  is  animated  by  the  desire 
to  find  alternative*  'and  supplements)  to 
the  current  security  arrangements 

It  was  suggested,  also,  that  the  continuing 
debate  In  NATO  on  security  Issues  Is  to  some 
extent  a  dishonest  one  This  la  so  because  a 
fairly  profound  sense  of  security  in  NATO 
generally  permlta  the  luxury  of  contending 
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strategic  arguments.  Tbla  tendency  is  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  the  principal  or- 
gantxed  forum  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  is  a 
military  one.  and  the  dialogue  tends  perforce 
to  be  couched  In  military  and  strategic 
terms  In  reality,  military  arguments  and 
different  strategic  perceptions  reflect  more 
complex  political  and  national  concerns. 

There  was  ligreement  nevertheless,  that, 
whether  or  not  the  security  debate  Is  reflec- 
tive of  deeper  political  meanings,  some  se- 
curity interests  divide  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
United  States  on  the  other  Briefly,  they  are 
the  following 

The  United  States  in  Its  own  Interest  of 
ultimate  survival,  has  endeavored  to  contrive 
.16  broad  iis  possible  a  range  of  options  (or  the 
defense  of  Europe,  therefore,  the  American 
emphasis  on  such  concepts  as  conventional 
defense  and  flexible  response  The  Europeans, 
md  particularly  the  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  endeavored  to  narrow  US  op- 
•lons  III  order  to  tie  the  United  States  nuclear 
guarantee  integrally  and  credibly  to  the  de- 
Icn.se  of  Europe 

The  United  States,  in  the  .'>ame  national 
interest,  has  been  endeavoring  to  defuse  and 
stabilize  its  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  —In  the  case  if  Kurope.  on  the  basis  of 
the  status  quo.  Europeans  and  particularly 
Germans,  view  the  growing  US -Soviet  bi- 
lateral relationship  reflected  In  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  SALT  talks,  etc  — as  a 
freezing  of  the  status  quo  In  Europ>e  by  su- 
fierp.iwer  hat  (the  ultimate  expre.sslon  of 
Yaltai  thus  barring  political  change  and 
confluence  on  the  continent 

Largely  because  of  these  trepidations,  pjus 
inderlymg  political  factors,  the  key  problem 
of  'he  Alliance— and  ..ne  'hat  must  be  re- 
solved before  .i  meaningful  U  S -West  Euro- 
pean partnership  can  be  cast  —  is  that  <jf  nu- 
clear decision-making  in  the  Alliance  This 
problem  weighs  particularly  hea\llv  upon 
West  Germany  which  rect)gnlzes  that  It  can 
never  muster  its  ijwn  national  resources  req- 
uisite to  Its  defense  On  the  one  hand,  an 
efTec'Ue  West  German  conventional  defense 
IS  not  a  feasible  .ilternatlve  there  are  al- 
ready pressures  for  reducing  the  Bundeswehr. 
which  Is  bedevilled  by  growing  hostility  and 
disrespect  from  the  German  populace  and  is 
ininspired  by  my  real  sense  of  mission  On 
the  other  hand  i  natl  >nal  nuclear  option  Is 
impossible  for  the  Federal  Republic. 

In  short,  some  m  lutlon  to  the  nuclear 
decision-making  pri>blem  was  deemed  by  the 
Panel  a  key  not  only  to  U  S  -German  rela- 
tions, but  to  the  broader  prf>blem  of  US- 
Western  European  partnership  In  this  con- 
•ext.  'here  was  some  discussion  regarding 
the  -ilternatlve  of  an  independent  European 
nuclear  deterrent  It  was  suggested  that,  if 
politically  feasible  md  militarily  effective 
'and  doubt  was  expressed  on  both  -cores i. 
such  a  European  nuclear  deterrent  force 
might  otter  in  the  longer  run.  a  more  cred- 
ible deterrent  against  deliberate  >iggresslon 
from  the  East  and  perhap*  a  politically 
more  comfortable  alternative  for  the  Euro- 
peans—  than  'he  present  arrangement,  which 
Is  keyed  to  American  decision-making  power 
It  was  recognized,  at  the  .-.ame  time,  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  deterrent  force  would  not 
necessarily  cater  to  the  requirements  of  U  S  - 
Western  European  partnership — that.  In- 
deed, the  emergence  of  Europe  as  an  Inde- 
pendent nuclear  power  might  render  the 
United  States  even  more  reluctant  'o  link 
Its  destiny  with  that  of  the  continent. 

Economic    factors 

The  discussion  in  the  Panel  of  the  impor- 
tant topic  of  economic  factors  bearing  upon 
West  Oernuiny  s  potential  role  in  Atlsintlc 
Partnership  was  unfortunately  limited  by 
time.  The  following  basic  points  were  dis- 
cussed 

The  Federal  Republic's  Ostpolltlk  Ls  fueled 
also  by  powerful  economic  motlvea.  West 
Oermany  suffers   today   from  the  malaise  of 
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prosperity  in  the  form  of  a  capital  surplus 
which,  by  being  denied  outlets,  feeds  Infla- 
tionary pressures  in  the  domestic  economy 

One  short-term  solution  to  West  Ger- 
many's dilemma  calght  be  domestic  rein- 
vestment in  the  neglected  realms  of  Oermitu 
infrastructure  and  education.  It  was  recovt- 
nlzed.  however,  that  eventually  such  rein- 
vestment (assuming  that  It  can  be  effectively 
channeled)  vrtll  feed  back  once  again  indi- 
rectly Into  the  producing  engines  of  th.' 
economy. 

The  Federal  Republic  must  And  outlets 
for  investment  capital  abroad.  The  flow  of 
such  capital  westward  continues  to  be  im- 
peded by  institutional  barriers — in  the 
United  States  by  antl-trvist  laws,  and  u. 
Western  European  countries  by  legal  con- 
straints bearing  upon  investment  imports 
and  licensing  of  foreign  corporations.  At  the 
same  time,  the  opportunities  for  Oerm.in 
investment  capital  In  developing  countries 
have  turned  out  to  be  relatively  unattrac- 
tive 

East  Central  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  thus  beckon  all  the  more  alluringly 
lis  fertile  areas  for  West  German  Investmeir 
The  agreement,  currently  being  negotiated, 
between  Siemens  and  the  Soviet  Union  ivr 
Joint  construction  of  an  oil  pipeline  lead- 
ing from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Western  Eurcic 
epitomizes  the  opportunities  which  West  Ger- 
man investors  discern  m  the  East.  It  was 
suggested  In  the  Panel  that,  given  such  ris- 
ing expectations  in  the  West  German  busi- 
nees  community  and  government  circle; 
the  Soviet  Union  could  add  some  powerful 
economic  bait  to  a  cat-and-mouse  game  with 
West  Germany 

In  any  event,  the  question  was  raised  as  :  j 
how  West  German  economic  potential  can 
be  turned  more  meaningfully  westward.  .'\ 
number  of  suggestions  were  made  In  this 
respect,  including  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mon West  European  currency  There  was 
ligreement.  however,  that  the  fundimentj'. 
solution  to  the  problem  resides  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  Institutional  and  legal  barriers,  and 
the  encouragement  of  free  flow  of  capital 
within  the  Atlantic  Community. 


BENJAMIN  COHEN;   ROOSEVELT 
BRAIN  TRUSTER 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuriday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  ever 
the  title     Architect  of  the  New  Deal 
could  be  conferred  upon  one  person.  Ben- 
jamin Cohen  would  stand  high  on  most 
everyone's  list  for  that  honor, 

Isaiah  in  Modem  Dress"  he  was  called 
in  a  recent  Washington  Post  editorial 
when  the  Amencan  Jewish  Committee 
selected  him  to  receive  its  highest  honor, 
the  Isaiah  Award,  "for  his  search  for 
justice  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed.' 

Others  have  recognized  him  as  one  of 
the  early  prophets  who  foresaw  tragic 
corisequences  from  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  who  voiced  his  opposition 
on  philosophical  and  moral  grounds  long 
before  our  commitment  in  that  tragic 
land  grew  to  the  massive  proportions  we 
see  today. 

A  revealing  article  in  Thursdays 
Washington  Star  treats  us  to  another 
new  of  Benjamin  Cohen:  the  warm,  de- 
cent, brilliant,  but  imassuming  human 
being  who  Is  both  loved  and  respected  by 
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those  who  know  him  well.  Perhaps  It  Is 
from  this  very  font  of  humility  and  hu- 
manity that  he  draws  the  Inspiration  for 
his  penetrating  commentary  on  the  great 
issues  of  our  times.  The  article  follows: 
RoosBVKLT  Brain  TucsTiai :  BxNJAKor  Cohkn 

STn.L     ISStTK-OalKNTKD 

(By  Duncan  Spencer) 
When  Benjamin  V.  Ctohen  waa  President 
Roosevelt's  top  brain  during  the  New  Deal, 
keeping  abreast  of  the  currents  of  the  world 
was  for  him  a  manageable  task.  Now  he  finds 
It  hard  to  keep  up — there  are  too  many 
problems  that  engage  his  attention,  he  says. 
Cohen,  one  of  the  most  important  policy- 
makers of  the  Roosevelt  era,  still  at  75,  de- 
vours information  at  an  enormous  rate,'  The 
easy  chair  In  his  apartment  Is  flanked  by 
clipped  newspapers  and  the  kind  of  periodi- 
cals that  don't  use  girls  on  the  cover.  The 
room  Is  lined  with  books. 

Cohen,  slightly  stoop  shouldered  and  som- 
berly dressed,  took  on  a  recent  Interview  with 
a  warning;  "I  don't  know  what  you  want  to 
know,  exactly  .  .  .  I'm  not  too  Interested  In 
going  over  the  past." 

That  might  be  called  a  typical  comment 
from  the  lawyer  who  was  once  called  the 
most  modest  man  that  ever  came  to  'Wash- 
ington. He  lives  on  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW 
.»ith  his  dog,  Mr.  Tweed,  and  struggles  with 
Meas,  an  occupation  that  has  keep  him  quiet 
and  retiring  amid  politicians  little  known 
for  those  qualities. 

But  Cohens  career  with  Roosevelt  and 
before,  when  he  served  In  a  succession  of 
important  but  obscurely  named  government 
i  osts,  made  the  public  limelight  shine  on 
ills  sad  and  scholarly  face  He  made  an  In- 
delible Impression  because  his  powers  seemed 
mysterious. 

It  was  Cohen  who  was  the  Intellectual 
partner  of  the  legislative  and  persuasive  team 
of  Corcoran  and  Cohen,  the  best-known  of 
K.x^sevelfs  "brain  trust."  He  became  the 
President's  trusted  adviser,  but  he  now  won- 
ders about  his  real  Influence.  "As  the  years 
Eo  along,  people  tend  to  ascribe  to  you  more 
power  and  Influence  than  you  actually  had," 
lie  says. 

He  was  responsible  for  shaping  much  of 
•l.e  New  Deals  legislation — such  legal  land- 
marks as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  and  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law,  provisions  that  limited 
Slock  market  operations,  and  the  lend-lease 
!  oHcy  at  the  beginning  of  'World  'War  II. 

Thomas  G.  (Tommy  the  Cork)  Corcoran 
was  Cohen's  partner  In  these  activities,  as 
unlikely  a  match  as  can  be  Imagined.  The 
free-wheeling,  party-gplng  pressure  poli- 
tician Corcoran  and  the  gentle,  metlculouB 
>hv  Cohen  shared  the  same  brick  house  on  R 
Street  NE  and  were  known  as  the  "gold  dust 
TAlns"  after  a  popular  soap  powder  advertls- 
i-vz  Plocan  of  the  time. 

Now  his  thoughts  focus  on  the  Vietnam 
v-ar.  and  he  Is  one  of  the  few  who  can 
lonestly  say  that  he  was  against  America's 
iMvolvement  from  the  beginning.  He  says  It 
■  er  and  over  with  notes  of  sadness. 
It  was  a  war  we  had  no  business  to  enter 
into  under  our  UN  commitments,  •without 
;  rst  at  least  In  good  faith  trying  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  heal  the  situation  through 
•he  UN,"  he  says.  He  feela  the  government 
dishonestly  kept  the  situation  secret  and 
allowed  the  Pentagon  to  gradually  insinuate 
Itself  Into  policy  and  budget  decisions. 

He  estimates  that  scholars  will  be  hashing 
'^er  now-secret  dociunents  50  years  hence 
and  finding  little  comfort  In  them.  "We  hire 
others  to  do  the  fighting,  and  then  we  do 
become  Involved,  and  we  fljid  It  difficult  to 
explain."  he  says. 

Cohen  Is  not  all  gloom  over  Vietnam.  He 
finds  a  ludicrous  irony  in  young  draft  pro- 
testors who  fiee  the  country,  "a  country  to 
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which  tbfllr  forefathers  came  themselves  to 
avoid  the  draft."  And  he  sees  a  new  and 
healthy  questioning  attitude  toward  the 
Pentagon. 

Ck}ben's  quiet  life  la  rounded  out  with  a 
little  speechmaklng  and  walks  around  Du- 
pont  Circle  with  Mr.  Tweed,  a  miniature 
schnauzer.  He  dines  Infrequently  with 
friends  and  cooks  for  himself  in  his  small 
quarters. 

But  he  Is  not  yet  out  of  the  business  of 
making  large  plans  for  his  country.  He  is 
working,  for  instance,  on  a  scheme  to  make 
the  vice  presidency  a  popularly  elected  post 
(he  takes  It  as  an  article  of  faith  that  the 
presidency  will  soon  be  so),  but  It  is  not 
something  he  has  been  able  to  move  people 
about. 

"I  think  It  would  have  a  most  wholesome 
effect  on  the  parties  In  selecting  a  vice 
president,"  Cohen  says,  shortly  after  explain- 
ing that  It  was  an  idea  no  one  was  Interested 
in.  "Too  frequently  they  select  a  vice  presi- 
dent merely  to  have  the  opp>oslte  wing  of  the 
party  represented,  so  that  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeds In  the  event  of  death  Is  not  the  man 
most  likely  to  carry  out  the  same  policy. 

"Also,  If  there  Is  a  real  question  about  the 
ability  of  the  vice  president,  the  people 
should  have  a  right  to  choose  who  they 
want  ...  I  don't  mean  to  cast  asjjerslons  on 
Mr,  Agnew,  but  I  think  in  light  of  reserva- 
tions expressed  by  members  of  his  own  party 
at  the  time,  many  people  had  the  feeling 
they  would  have  preferred  someone  else  for 
vice  president,  and  It  might  have  been  a 
healthy  thing  If  they  could  vote  that  way." 
Cohen's  q'ulet  voice  makes  It  easy  to  con- 
jure him  explaining  things  to  bemused  legis- 
lative aides.  As  he  talks,  an  idea  becomes 
clear  and  necessary,  nothing  that  reasonable 
men  could  not  accept  readily. 

A  feeling  of  frustration  emanates  from  the 
old  Insider,  though,  and  it  Is  not  all  con- 
nected with  his  long  years  out  of  official 
power. 

"I  don't  say  I  don't  miss  It  and  sometimes 
don't  feel  the  futility  of  having  views  on 
things  when  you're  not  in  a  position  to  do 
much  about  It,"  he  says.  Comparing  the  role 
he  and  Concoran  once  had  with  the  present, 
he  says:  "'We  were  given  credit  for  a  lot  of 
things  we  didn't  do  and  were  blamed  for  a 
lot  of  things  we  didn't  do.  It  so  happens  that 
we  differ  now,  for  example,  on  the  Vietnam 
war.  If  he  happened  to  agree,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  move  mountains,  and  though  I 
can  only  refer  to  the  fact  I  was  against  it 
from  the  beginning,  that's  evidence  of  my 
Impotence  more  than  anything  else." 

The  feeling  of  impotence  is  joined  by 
thoughts  of  the  waste  of  the  war.  The  war, 
he  says,  is  stalling  practically  everything, 
domestic  policy,  foreign  relations,  business 
progress. 

One  gets  the  worrisome  feeling  that  i^ohen 
sees  some  coming  disaster,  but  hesitates  to 
mention  It.  "We  express  our  dedication  to 
those  other  things  but  we  are  unable  to  do 
much  about  them.  Because  of  the  Inflation- 
ary pressures  and  the  demands  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  we  haven't  the  resources  to  do 
anything  about  them." 
'But  Cohen  seems  able  to  put  the  world 
aside;  he  may  have  a  strong  faith  In  its 
durability,  even  on  a  dying  winter  day,  and 
on  the  downward  slope  of  his  own  long,  self- 
directed  life.  He  offers  no  cosmic  knowledge. 
"I  find  It  aJways  easier  to  talk  about  specific 
Issues,"  he  says. 

"Mr.  Tweed  was  spending  the  day  at  the 
dentist,"  Cohen  explains  suddenly.  "I'm 
sorry  he's  not  here  to  greet  you."  He  has  the 
respect  of  the  whole  neighborhood;  he  has 
an  aristocratic  air  that  I  don't  have. 

"When  I  walk  down  the  street  everyone 
admires  him,  He's  a  very  handsome  dog; 
lovely — young  ladles  stop  and  pet  him — it's 
too  bad  I  can't  rtm  him  for  President," 
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LAMEST  EXCUSE  OF  THE  YEAR- 
NOMINATION  IS  SECONDED 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Washing- 
ton columnist  and  satirist  has  put  into 
words  my  exact  feelings  on  the  Incredible 
turnabout  by  the  Nixon  administration 
on  legislation  to  control  mailing  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards. 

This  recent  practice,  which  has  be- 
come so  prevalent,  has  caused  consider- 
able inconvenience — and,  in  some  cases, 
unnecessary  embarrassment — to  many 
of  our  citizens  because  of  the  loss  or 
theft  of  credit  cards  which  the  listed 
individual  never  sought  or  wanted  in 
the  first  place. 

Credit  cards  are  an  accepted  feature  of 
today's  economy  and  no  one  is  arguing 
against  this  means  of  doing  business 
Where  both  parties — the  merchant  and 
the  customer — are  voluntary  partici- 
pants. 

However,  increasing  numbers  of  busi- 
nesses have  been  making  the  practice 
of  picking  names  from  mailing  lists  and 
even  telephone  books,  then  sending  out 
credit  cards  without  first  ascertaining 
if  the  individuals  want  them, 

LEGISLATION    IS    IN    ORDER 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Oper- 
ations has  held  hearings  on  this  prob- 
lem and  has  accumulated  evidence  of 
the  evils  of  these  unsolicited  mailings. 
Legislative  action  clearly  is  in  order  to 
impose  Federal  controls. 

The  administration  first  gave  its  basic 
support  to  control  legislation.  Then  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  did  a  sudden 
turnabout.  The  logic  of  their  new  posi- 
tion is  incredible : 

That  it  would  give  an  unfair  advan- 
tage to  companies  which  already  have 
flooded  the  mails  with  unsolicited — and 
usually  unwanted — credit  cards. 

Bill  Gold,  columnist  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Post,  today  nominates  the  new 
administration  for  the  1969  award  for  the 
"Lamest  Excuse  of  the  Year,"  I  second 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  text  of 
Mr.  Gold's  remarks  in    'District  Line": 
Whiti:    House    "Reason"    Wins    Award 

(By  Bill  Gold) 
Congress    has    t>een    attempting    to    write 
legislation  that  would  put  a  stop  to  unwanted 
credit  cards  flooding  the  mails  and  falling 
into  the  wrong  hands. 

At  first,  the  White  House  said  it  favored  a 
prohibition  against  mass  mailing  of  credit 
cards.  But  that  stirred  the  credit  cards  lob- 
byists Into  action,  and  now  the  White  House 
has  done  an  abrupt  about-face. 

A  White  House  spokesman  explained  this 
week  that  to  ban  the  practice  now  would 
leave  the  firms  that  have  already  engaged 
in  it  with  an  unfair  advantage.  He  wants  to 
let  everybody  else  do  It  before  we  consider 
prohibiting  it. 

If  we  accept  his  "reason"  for  the  adminis- 
tration's change  of  heart,  then  no  doubt  we 
ought  to  rescind  the  SEC  regulations  that 
guard  against  shady  stock  deals.  There  may 
be  a  few  swindlers  left  who  would  like  to 
make  their  fortunes  at  the  public's  expense, 
just  as  the  manipulators  did  In  the  old  days. 
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LOGICAL    roLLOW-ON 

Similarly  the  White  House  would  no  doubt 
be  opposed  to  banning  The  mass  maiUnK  "f 
razor  blade  samples  to  millions  of  unauapect- 
ing  Occupants'  and  '.heir  children  .Some 
razor  blade  companies  haven  '  ised  this  -ech- 
niqiie  yet,  to  prohibit  '.t  now  leaves  their 
competitors  with  an  advantage  If  a  few  chil- 
dren get  cut  up  meantime,  that  s  too  bad 
We  have  to  be  fair 

One  of  the  worst  things  we  ve  done  re- 
cently is  forbid  trick  installment  contracts 
and  loans  that  hide  the  true  rate  of  interest 
That  law  ought  to  be  repealed  There  are 
manv  honest  lenders  who  haven  t  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  gimmick  yet. 

The  truth-in-packaglng  laws  were  a  ter- 
rible mistake  They  work  to  the  disadvantages 
of  companies  that  never  tried  to  cheat  The 
prohibition  of  dangerous  drugs  and  additives 
left  some  companies  without  'heir  ^hare  of 
the  loot  Lets  bring  back  thalidomide  until 
everybody  gets  a  fair  crack  at  the  profits 

THEN     ANOTHER    STUDY 

After  every  enterprising  entrepreneur  has 
had  his  fair  chance  to  make  a  buck  xe  can 
have  a  committee  study  the  iiuestlun  !n 
depth-  If  thecommlttee  finds  that  the  prac- 
tices m  qite«Uon  are  widespread,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  nothing  can  be  done  ab<3ut 
them 

I  like  your  thinking.  Mr  White  House 
Spokesman  You  can  tell  your  boss  for  me 
that  whatevfT  he  s  paving  you.  it  5  not 
enough  Any  man  who  haa  to  defend  'his 
kind  of  resuion  for  continuing  what  is 
acknowledged  to  be  an  unwholesome  practice 
is  being  underpaid 

Meantime,  this  column  awards  to  you.  sir. 
its  hand-knitted  bathtub  symtxdlc  of  your 
having  won  our  1969  award  for  the  Lamest 
Excuse  of  the  Year 


MY  COLLEAGUE.  HON    GUS   HAWK- 
INS. REPORTS  TO  HIS  DISTRICT 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

>F    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr  CLAY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  report  of 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Augustus 
F  Hawkins,  to  his  congressional  district 
in  California,  has  just  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. In  his  report,  Congressman  Hawk- 
ins has  pointed  up  the  urgent  concerns 
of  the  Nation  His  feeling  for  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  his  pursuit  in  Congress 
of  programs  to  meet  those  needs  make 
Gus  Hawkins  a  most  respected  and 
highly  valued  Member  of  this  body  I  am 
proud  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Hou.se 
Education  and  Labor  Committee — and 
I  know  why  the  people  of  the  2Lst  District 
of  California  are  proud  to  have  him  rep- 
resent them  in  Congress.  He  serves  them 
well  as  a  conscientious  legislator  and  a 
courageous  spokesman  for  human  rights. 

I  commend  the  January   1970  report 
of  our  colleague.  Congressman  Hawkins. 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress: 
YofR     Congressman.     .Augustus    F      lOrs) 

H.\wKiNS.    Reports    Prom    Washington 

PROGRAMS   TO    MEET  THE   GOALS  or  THE    1970'S 

More  Jobs,  higher  incomes,  betver  schools 
and  health  care— these  are  the  basic  goals  we 
must  achieve  in  our  community  as  we  enter 
the  new  year.  1970 

These  goals  must  be  achieved  in  opposition 
to  the  "hard  time"  policies  of  the  Nixon 
administration  which  are  increasing  unem- 
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ployment    and    welfare    rolls,    and    cre*tlng 
racial  strife  and    irhan  aisorriers 

Frankly  speaking,  we  .ire  disgusted  with 
Nlxons  statements  that  minorities  and  the 
hard-core  unemployed  are  going  to  flud  jobs 
m  private  industry  at  some  future  but  un- 
specified date 

-Again  menial.  low-paying,  and  dead-end 
Jobs  <u-e  not  the  answer  It  the  private  sector 
is  willing  to  hire  the  vinemployed  even  if  it 
means  providing  'Me  necessary  training  and 
jther  supportive  services  so  that  the  cycle  of 
poverty  can  be  broken  and  persons  can  truly 
become  self-supporting  with  dignity,  we  are 
most  anxious  to  cooperate,  and  in  recent  let- 
ters to  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
the  Chamber  'if  Commerce,  and.  the  Ujs 
.\ngeles  .Merit  Employment  Council.  I  have 
bo  indicated  my  willingness  to  work  with 
them  on  n  factual  suncy  of  the  actual  hard- 
ship conditions  and  creation  of  special  pro- 
grams to  get  people  on  payrolls  and  into 
meaningful  training  programs 

But  beyond  that  we  cannot  wait  The  hard- 
core unemployed  nee<l  >;otKl  job.s  now  .\ault 
males  need  adequate  wages  to  support  their 
families  In  decency  and  to  keep  them  to- 
gether Nor  should  mothers  who  head  fami- 
lies be  forced  into  Jobs  which  require  them 
to  neglect  their  children 

What  Is  badly  needed  then  is  a  combina- 
tion of  programs  to  provide  employment, 
training,    basic    education  .uid    all    the 

supportive  services  needed  to  get  people  inU) 
good  paying  full-time  Jobs  And  If  private 
industry  cannot  fully  accomplish  this.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  government, 
our  State,  and  cities  to  meet  the  need 

This  they  can  do  by  employing  thousands 
in  our  schools,  hospitals.  In  social  service, 
recreation,  and  with  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies Also,  they  can  expand  skill  centers,  em- 
ploy local  residents  In  anti-poverty  programs, 
and  qualify  more  minorities  for  civil  service 
Jobs. 

We  must  break  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty. 
We  must  end  the  bitter  rivalry  between  our 
black  and  brown  brothers  fighting  each  other 
over  poverty  crumbs  '  We  must  meet  the 
crisis  of  our  titles  plagued  with  poverty, 
deteriorating  schools,  and  disunity  And  fi- 
nally, we  must  end  the  war  m  Viet  Nam  .so 
that  we  can  rpRttin  our  moral  balance  and 
make  available  to  domestic  programs  and 
worthy  purposes  the  billions  of  dollars  now 
being  wasted 

To  the.se  goals  this  newsletter  Is  dedicated 
More  Eyoa  funds  will  be  made  available  if 
«nal  ipprt>val  is  given  to  the  Hawkins 
amendments  to  'he  OEO  i  Anti-Poverty ) 
bin  m  Crjngress  These  amendments,  added 
in  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, will  provide  «295  million  for  Jobs.  Head- 
start,  and  other  community  action  programs 
and  will  allow  inore  money  to  be  vised 
for  such  programs  as  Teen  Posts  and  NAPP 
These  local  groups,  whose  marching  support 
for  more  local  program  ftinds  won  the  Initial 
victory,  deserve  high  praise  Final  approval 
must  await  House  and  Senate  action. 

WELFARE  AID  NEEDS  CHANCING 

Everyone — recipients,  taxpayers,  and  offi- 
cials- --^eems  to  agree  our  present  welfare 
system  Is  Inadequate,  degrading,  and  keeps 
people  in  poverty 

Two  recent  prop^jsals  to  change  the  system 
have  been  advanced 

President  Nlxoii  advocates  an  annual  cash 
payment  of  «16U0  for  a  family  of  four  Food 
:ilamps.  however,  would  be  continued  Indi- 
viduals and  childless  couples  would  not  be 
covered 

The  other  pnjposal  ( "The  Helneman  Re- 
port) advocates  a  minimum  of  $2,400  an- 
nually Unlike  the  Nixon  proposal,  this  bene- 
fit would  not  be  limited  to  families 

Both  proposals  recommend  that  part  of  ad- 
ditional earned  income  be  retained  i  50  cents 
for  each  dollar  earned)  so  that  families  will 
be    removed    from    alf*    altogether    when    in- 
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comes  reach  a  certain  total  amount  (M800 
under  the  Helneman  plan  and  $3920  under 
Nixon  s  I 

The  major  difference  in  the  two  plans  is 
the  Nlxons  requirement  that  family  heads 
accept  training  and  job  offers  This  can  mean 
any  Job  refusal  will  result  in  the  cash  aid 
being  cut  off.  even  If  It  be  for  good  reason 
such  .IS  a  low-paying,  dead-end  Job  or  the  ui.- 
avallablllty  of  child  care  or  even  transporta- 
tion 

Tlie  Helneman  report  says  It  like  It  is.  that 
until  Jobs  are  actually  available  and  training 
what  It  .should  be.  such  "work  Incentives' 
are  meaningless 

Personally.  I  am  opposed  to  this  so-called 
work  incentive  feature  for  this  and  other  rea- 
sons It  smacks.  In  my  view,  of  becoming  a 
slave-labor  gimmick  used  to  cut  people  off 
of  aid  altogether  Likewise,  1  believe  the  cash 
payment,  even  at  $2400.  Is  too  low  for  a 
family  of  four  The  amount  should  not  be 
any  lower  than  enough  to  keep  a  family  in 
health  and  decency. 

In  this  regard,  my  views  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organi- 
zation whose  chairman  is  Mrs.  Johnnie  T.;:- 
mon.  a  resident  of  our  Congressional  District 
and  a  great  fighter  for  civil  rights. 

ACTION    PLANS — NEEDED    NOW 

Two  recent  government  reports  on  eco- 
nomic and  educational  deficiencies  m  '!.e 
South-Central  l>os  Angeles  area  showed 
se\ere  unemployment  and  critical  school 
problems  at  a  crisis  stage 

Unemployment,  the  Bureau  ot  the  Census 
reports,  has  risen  from  13  2  percent  in  1965 
to  16  2  percent  now  The  Jobless  rate  :  r 
Negro  teenagers  is  42  9  percent 

In  a  national  survey  of  the  schools,  the 
children  m  our  area  scored  well  below  the 
average  m  reading  .Actually  our  schools  were 
among  the  worst,  not  because  th^  childr.u 
can  t  learn  but  lor  :.oine  unexplained  reasons 
were  not  achieving  their  capability. 

.Alarming  as  the.se  reports  are  thev  should 
not  panic  us  into  disunity  or  misdirected 
community  response  They  do  deserve,  how- 
ever, our  immediate  attention  and  concerted 
action 

Since  1963,  nulllons  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  anti-poverty  programs  and  com- 
pensatory education  In  our  areas.  Federal'.v- 
assisted  manpower  training,  skill  centers, 
vocational  and  adult  education  are  available 
to  disadvantaged  persons,  as  well  as  multi- 
purpose service  centers  and  such  unique  pro- 
grams as  Teen  Posts  and  the  Neighborhood 
Adult   Participation  Project    (NAPP). 

Great  claims  of  success  have  been  made 
bv  the  National  Alliance  of  Busine.-smen  that 
Jobs  in  private  industry  have  been  found  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed— botli  with  and 
without  federally-subsidized  training 

In  addition  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
Federal  money  for  numerous  projects,  the 
construction  of  which  as  well  as  the  <pera- 
tlon.  involves  the  employment  of  substanti.il 
numbers  and  the  delivery  of  special  benei.'s 
and  services   These  Include- 

1  The  Martin  Luther  King  Hospital 

2  Wrigley  Field  Development 

3  UJIMA  Housing  and  Community  Vil- 
lage at  El  Segundo  and  Avalon 

4  A  »40  million  postal  facility  to  be  located 
in  the  UJIMA  Complex 

5  A  new  Postal  Station  "K"  for  Vernon 
and  Central 

6  The  Comprehensive  Community  Health 
Center  in  Watts 

7  Imperial  Industrial  Park  near  the  Wil- 
lowbrook-Enterprlse-Compton  Area. 

Why.  then,  despite  ail  this  activity  should 
high  rates  of  unemployment  and  what  ap- 
pears to  be  deteriorating  schools  prevalP  Did 
the  benefits  go  to  persons  other  than  local 
residents?  Do  those  who  get  the  Jobs  move 
away?  Is  local  administration  faulty''  Are 
community  petjple  adequately  involved''  Wliy 
do  we  have  so  many  school  dropouts,  unem- 
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ployed  adult  males,  and  famlhes  headed  by 
women? 

No  longer  can  we  tolerate  excuses  and  ex- 
planations, more  studies,  and  promises  that 
lack  .substance  and  implementation  We  need 
now  both  factual  answers  and  action 
programs 

This  month  I  will  be  meeting  with  the 
\arious  Federally-supported  groups  In  Los 
Angeles  to  get  definitive  answers  and  to 
promote  action  programs — those  that  will 
actually  employ  and  serve  local  residents — 
and  which  will  train,  educate,  and  meet  the 
various  needs  of  our  people.  I  will  report  on 
this  activity  through  the  local  press  and 
broadcasting  stations,  and  more  fully  in  my 
next  newsletter. 

ADEQUATE    COMPENSATION    FOR    DISPLACED 
HOMEOWKERS 

While  our  many  urban  renewal,  highway 
building,  and  other  federally  financed  con- 
.structlon  projects  have  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  our  nation,  they  have  inadvertently 
created  the  American  equivalent  of  the  "dis- 
placed person."  These  citizens  are  home- 
owners and  small  businessmen  who  are  dis- 
placed to  prepare  for  a  project  that  promises 
to  bring  the  "good  life"  a  little  closer  to 
reality.  But  for  those  citizens  who  are  forced 

to  move — usually  the  elderly  or  the  poor 

the  good  life  seem  ever  so  remote. 

The  trauma  of  the  relocation  is  sometimes 
personal  but  in  many  instances  it  is  com- 
pounded or  even  caused  by  inadequate  relo- 
cation payments  that  are  far  below  what  is 
necessary  to  purchase  a  comparable  home  or 
business. 

A  number  of  proposals  to  provide  reloca- 
tion assistance  to  displaced  persons  have  been 
introduced,  but  they  have  not  been  accu- 
rately focused  on  the  central  problem  of  re- 
location— the  Inadequacy  of  the  relocation 
p.ivment.  These  existing  relocation  payments 
do  not  allow  the  uprooted  citizens  to  finance 
.t  comparable  home  or  business. 

We  are  proposing  a  measure  entitled  the 
Comprehensive  Relocation  Assistance  Act, 
that  will  attempt  to  solve  this  problem.  This 
measure  will  base  the  relocation  allowance 
en  a  formula  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  acquisition  payment  for  federally  ac- 
tjuired  property  and  the  cost  of  acquiring  a 
huuse  comparable  in  size  and  convenience 
to  the  one  taken.  We  feel  that  this  Is  the  only 
equitable  method  of  computing  the  true 
cost  to  a  person  whose  home  is  taken. 

BLACK    EDfCATION    COMMISSION 

At  the  request  of  my  office  a  varied  group 
or  citizens  concerned  about  the  educational 
outcome  of  black  youth  by  the  Los  Angeles 
City  School  System  commenced  on  October 
18  1969.  exploration  of  ideas  for  improving 
school  services  in  their  schools. 

After  several  grueling  weekly  meetings  a 
PBoposal  for  a  Black  Education  Commission 
was  organized.  Its  purpose  is  to  focus  on 
school  problems  e.g.  attribution  rate,  low- 
motivation,  student  disenchantment,  school 
drop-out.  suspensions,  under-achieving,  etc. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Commission  will  be 
comprised  of  twenty-four  representatives  of 
the  Black  community  with  the  following 
distribution; 

Three  educators. 

Three  businessmen. 

Two  clergymen. 

Five  parents. 

Five  students.  I 

Three  professionals. 

Three  from  the  community  at  large. 

The  Commission  proposes  to  assist  the 
Los  Angeles  School  System  in  various  ways 
vis  follows: 

1  Assume  responsibility  for  the  implemen- 
tation and  success  of  programs  which  it  rec- 
ommends to  the  Board. 

2  Define  the  scope  of  its  work  and  utilize 
whatever  resources  necessary  to  successfully 
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facilitate    the    services    of    the    Los    Angeles 
School  System. 

3.  Monitor  the  performance  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  target  schools. 

4.  Develop  progress  reports  for  submission 
to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Black 
community  at  large. 

WHO  SPEAKS  FOB  THE  SILENT  MINORITY  IN 
VIETNAM? 

Many  speak  for  what  they  want  to  tvelieve 
is  the  Silent  Majority  but  few  speak  for  the 
very  real  Silent  Minority,  our  Black  fighting 
men  In  Vietnam. 

They  bleed,  they  die,  and  hunger  for  home 
but  their  voices  are  not  really  heard.  They 
ask  such  questions  as  these:  How  fair  was  the 
draft  board  that  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  sent  me  away? 

Am  I  in  Vietnam  only  because  I  am  Black 
and  poor? 

Is  there  no  sound  of  my  voilce  in  high  places 
where  policy  is  made  and  destiny  determined, 
in  the  President's  Cabinet  or  at  the 
Pentagon? 

He  hardly  had  an  opportunity  to  raise  such 
questions  in  unfamiliar  and  often  unfriendly 
Induction  centers  nor  would  the  answers 
have  satisfied  him. 

The  statistics,  had  he  known  them,  would 
have  revealed:  Had  he  come  from  Mississippi, 
the  odds  he  would  face  a  Negro  member  on 
his  draft  board  was  one  In  three  hundred.  In 
any  one  of  three  other  states  (Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Louisiana)  not  a  single  black 
face  wculd  have  participated  in  the  judgment 
to  draft  him  .  .  .  although  in  these  states, 
Negroes  constitute  almost  a  third  of  the  total 
population. 

And  the  same  100  percent  exclusion  of 
blacks  from  draft  boards  would  have  been 
true  in  twenty  other  states.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  only  three  states  would  the  percent- 
age of  Negroes  on  draft  boards  have  been 
higher  than  3  percent.  Even  In  California  It 
adds  up  to  a  mere  1.6  percent. 

What  of  the  Pentagon  where  policy  is  made 
and  the  military  conducts  the  war? 

Only  three  Negroes  are  Included  in  the  523 
supergrade  positions  and  this  silent  black 
trio  is  like  prisoners  "inside  the  walls"  but 
not  a  part  of  "the  establishment." 

So  the  black  fighting  silent  minority  serv- 
iceman In  Vietnam  fights  on  ...  a  little 
weary  perhaps  but  with  still  other  unan- 
swered questions  on  his  mind. 

Why  doesn't  the  President  speak  out 
against  the  injustice  against  him? 

When  will  the  Congress  get  around  to  real 
draft  reform  and  making  things  better  back 
home?  And  if  he  Is  really  fighting  for  self- 
determination  for  others  In  far  away  places, 
why  not  for  himself? 

And  so  oxir  brave  fighting  man  goes  on 
without  the  answers,  in  Jungles  whose  names 
he  never  heard  in  the  all-black  schools  he  at- 
tended .  .  .  silently  fighting  for  a  freedom 
he  himself  never  enjoyed. 

IMPAC 
The  South  Central  Improvement  Council, 
Inc..  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  founded  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  engaging  in  activities 
designed  to  strengthen  the  social,  physical, 
and  economic  fabric  of  South  Central  Los 
Angples.  IMPAC  convened  this  meeting  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  Board  of  Education,  of- 
ficials from  various  schools,  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  initiate  a  training 
program  for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

CONCENTRATION  CAMPS   FOE  BLACK   AMERICANS? 

Concentration  camps  for  Black  Americans 
who  fight  for  their  constitutional  rights  may 
seem  unbelievable  ...  as  far  away  as  Hit- 
ler's Germany  or  America  during  World  War 
II  when  Japanese-Americans  from  our 
neighborhoods  were  swiftly,  trucked  away 
"for  their  safety."  \ 

The  bitter  cold  fact  is  thert  is  a  Federal 
law,  the  Internal  Security  Act  ff  1950,  which 
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says  (imder  Title  II)  the  Attorney  General 
I  in  times  of  emergency  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent) may  hold  in  "detention  centers"  per- 
sons whom  he  believes  "probably  will  engage 
in  .  .      acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage" 

But  Just  what  Is  sabotage,  for  example? 
And  what  set  of  circumstances  suggests  the 
•probability"  one  will  engage  in  it? 

Some  Federal  officials  believe  any  who 
fight  militantly  for  civil  rights,  or  who  en- 
gage In  op>en  dissent  and  protest,  are  not 
only  "dangerotis  agitators"  but  "probably" 
will  engage  in  acts  they  define  as  against  the 
government,  meaning  of  course  anti-law  and 
order  as  enforced  by  racists. 

Our  fate  conceivably  could  rest  in  the 
hands  of  two  unfriendly  persons  who  hap- 
pen to  be  In  office  at  a  certain  time — a  Presi- 
dent and  his  Attorney  General. 

It  is  highly  possible,  for  example,  these 
could  be  a  Spiro  Agnew  and  a  Strom  Thur- 
mond whose  lack  of  compassion  for  and  \m- 
derstandlng  of  race  relations  and  the  civil 
rights  movement  are  generally  recognized. 

This  law,  the  Internal  Security  Act,  is  a 
vicious  law  because  it  vests  In  certain  per- 
sons the  supreme  authority  to  round  up 
people  and  jail  them  without  a  trial.  I  have 
pending  in  the  Congress  a  bill  to  repeal  it. 
IH.R.  13452). 

Ramsey  Clark,  former  Attorney  General 
under  President  Johnson,  assailed  preven- 
tive detention  in  a  recent  speech  before 
members  of  the  Southwest  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

To  thousands  of  young  blacks  and  still 
more  thousands  of  the  nation's  poor,  pre- 
ventive detention  is  a  promise  of  concentra- 
tion camps,  he  said. 

To  endorse  preventive  detention  is  to  own 
up  to  the  fact  that  our  present  system  of 
justice  has  failed. 

The  whole  question  of  preventive  deten- 
tion, he  noted,  brings  to  light  the  essential 
need  for  judicial  reform  in  this  cotmtry. 

The  country  should  address  itself  to  move 
toward  rehabilitation  if  "we  are  serious  about 
(ending)  crimes,"  he  said. 

The  present  system  of  making  subjective 
judgments  about  an  individual's  future,  he 
noted,  could  be  alleviated  by  scientific  su- 
pervision of  the  individual  ujntll  he  can  live 
in  the  community. 

Preventive  detention.  Clark  said,  diverts 
from  the  need  for  speedy  trials  and  jail  re- 
form. 

To  the  poor,  bail  has  always  been  "a  tax  on 
freedom"  to  which  only  those  with  money 
were  entitled,  he  said. 

Through  effective  jail  and  judicial  reform, 
he  said,  the  problem  of  the  repeating  of- 
fender would  be  alleviated. 

Certain  ironies  exist  in  the  move  toward 
preventive  detention.  For  instance,  he  said, 
the  bill  does  not  apply  to  juveniles  who  com- 
mit proportionately  more  crimes  than  any 
other  age  group. 

There  are  26  capital  crimes  for  which  bail 
cannot  be  set — so  there  is  no  need  for  pre- 
trial detention,  Clark  noted. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  well  that  we  begin 
to  oppKwe  what  is  already  happening  in  this 
administration,  especially  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment. The  Attorney  General  is  on  record 
as  opposing  effective  enforcement  of  court 
orders  pertaining  to  civil  rights  in  education, 
and  recently  his  Deputy  (Richard  Klien- 
dienst)  was  charged  with  saying:  "If  p>eople 
demonstrate  in  a  manner  to  interfere  with 
others,  they  should  be  rounded  up  and  put  in 
a  detention  group." 

It  seems  the  so-called  "law  and  order" 
boys  are  not  opposed  to  vlolaUng  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  minorities  when  it  helps  to 
pay  their  political  debts  to  southern  poli- 
ticians. 

It  all  adds  up  to  this:  They  are  opposed  to 
dissent,  protest,  and  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions: meaningful  action  and  self-determi- 
natloa;  citizen  involvement  in  community 
affairs;   and  legal  services  for  the  poor. 
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NEEDED: 


BETTER   RURAL   AIRLINE 
SERVICE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MiNmsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRE8ENTATTVE8 

Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems that  progressive  rural  cities  are 
having  in  obtaining  adequate  airline 
service  are  clearly  revealed  in  am  edi- 
torial by  Ray  Stougaard,  which  appeared 
in  the  December  2  issue  of  the  Fairmont 
Sentinel.  Fairmont.  Minn 

Mr  Stougaard  describes  the  great  dif- 
ficulties that  have  been  encountered  by 
three  of  the  major  cities  m  my  congres- 
sional district  Fairmont,  Worthington. 
and  Mankato.  He  suggests 

The  CAB.  through  encouragement  of  Con- 
gress If  neceasary.  needs  to  re-examine  Its 
policy  towards  communities  our  size  and 
come  up  with  a  program  that  both  the  air- 
lines and  our  comm unities  can  live  with 

I  Agre^. thoroughly  with  this  assess- 
ment. The  Congress  has  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  to  build 
up  airport  facilitieo  m  the  countryside  to 
meet  existing  needs  and  to  encourage  m- 
dustnal  growth.  This  effort  is  a  key  to  re- 
lieving urban  congestion.  But  new  jet 
plane  designs  have  contributed  to  making 
our  existing  rural  airfields  Increasmgly 
obsolete.  So  there  is  a  great  need  to  re- 
examine our  policies  and  programs  to  as- 
sure that  adequate  airline  service  can  be 
provided  to  the  rural  secuons  of  our 
country 

I  include  Mr  Stougaard's  thoughtful 
commentary  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
CRESSION.^L  Record: 

OvR   Fears   Come   Trub 
I  By  Ray  Stougaard  i 

One  year  and  19  days  after  Fairmont  and 
Worthington  -were  told  that  Fleet  Airlines 
would  be  good  fur  our  comjnunltles.  Fleet 
Airlines  folded 

The  air  taxi  company  announced  last 
Wednesday  it  was  "terminating  its  operations 
Immediately  '  No  explanation  was  offered. 
Bu'  really  none  Is  needed 

What  happened  Is  what  our  communities 
were  concerned  about  Fleet  couldn't  make 
It  financially 

It  was  Nov  7  1968  that  Central  Airlines 
and  Fleet  officials  came  here  with  the  prop- 
osition that  Fleet  take  over  North  Central's 
two  dally  round  trip  flights  'o  the  Twin' 
Cities  North  Central  said  it  was  losing  money 
but  that  Fleet  a  third  level  airline,  with  Its 
lower  operating  costs  could  give  us  better 
service  and  make  money 

Alarmed  Fairmont  and  Worthington  people 
said  no.  and  North  Centra;  gave  up  Its  plans, 
temporarilv  at  least 

Meanwhile.  Mankato  whose  airport  wasn't 
big  enough  to  accept  the  North  Central  Con- 
valr  agreed  to  the  Fleet  substitution  at  least 
while  Its  new  airport  was  being  completed. 

That  new  airport  will  be  In  service  prob- 
ably In  January  and  It  will  now  be  Interest- 
ing to  see  how  North  Central  follows  through 
In  resuming  service  to  that  community 

North  Central  In  Its  pitch  to  Fairmont  and 
Worthington  said  It  would  immediately  come 
In  and  resume  service  If  Fleet  was  Inaujequate 
or  pulled  out 

Fleet  has  pulled  out  and  when  Mankato's 
new  airport  opens.  North  Central  will  have  no 
reason  for  not  resuming  service  However,  the 
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comments  of  a  North  Central  alrllOM  of- 
ficial sound   leas  than  encouraging 

Saying  his  airline  has  oiTered  Ita  help,  the 
spokeaman  went  on  to  say  it  is  "poaalble" 
but  not  definite  that  It  will  reaume  service 
to  Mankato.  That  sounds  quite  a  bit  differ- 
ent from  the  positive  "we'U  resume  service" 
statenxents  made  to  the  Fairmont  and  Worth- 
ington groups 

However,  the  long  range  solution  of  the 
problem  facing  North  Central  and  commu- 
nltlea  of  our  size  Ilea  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board 

The  CAB  In  past  years  decided  that  com- 
munlttea  our  size  deserved  good  commercial 
air  service  just  as  much  as  the  large  cities. 
.\nd  It  encouraged  local  airline  carriers  such 
as  North  Central  to  seek  such  routes  Part 
nf  the  encouragement  was  .subsidy  money 
H<iwever.  In  recent  years,  the  CAB  has  de- 
cided It  wants  airlines  to  be  self-supporting 
and  has  been  cutting  down  the  subsidy  This 
plus  the  ambitions  fif  North  Central  to  be- 
come a  trunk  carrier  has  prompted  Its  at- 
tempt to  abandon  such  routes  as  ours 

The  CAB.  throvigh  encouragement  of  Con- 
gress If  necessary,  needs  to  re-examine  Its 
p<5llcy  towards  communities  our  size  and 
i-ome  up  with  a  program  that  both  the  air- 
lines and  >jur  i-onimunltles  can  live   Alth 
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BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr  SCHWKNGEX  Mr  Speaker,  my 
tKiitorials  for  today  are  from  the  Yakima. 
Wash.  Herald  Republic;  the  Seattle. 
Po.st-Intelllgencer:  jind  the  Seattle  Dally 
Times,  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
editorials  follow 

From  th«  Taklma  (Wash  i  Herald  Republic. 
Aug  «.  1969] 
Onk  HvNDa«D-FooT  Trucks? 

We  suspect  the  Washington  State  Highway 
("ommlsBlnn  has  not  vet  hr«rd  the  full  voice 
of  oppoeltlon  to  a  plan  to  allow  100-foot- 
;ong  truck  rigs  on  the  state's  highways 

In  a  90-day  test  begun  on  June  30.  the 
commission  Is  allowing  the  big  rigs — 30  feet 
lonKcr  than  the  previous  70-foot-mailmum — 
on  Interstate  .5.  the  north-south  highway 
through  the  Puget  So\ind  metropolitan  area. 

The  120.00O-member  Automobile  Club  of 
Wiishlngton.  an  AAA  member  group,  has 
launched  organized  oppKjeltlon  to  permanent 
.ipproval  of  the  longer  rigs  Nine  of  the  rigs 
are  In  operation,  aome  of  them  triple-trailer 
outfits  and  others  with  two  elongated  trail- 
ers 

hauBt  year,  when  the  AAA  and  the  9cTlpp«- 
Howard  newspaper  chain  launched  a  publi- 
city campaign  against  federal  legislation  al. 
lowing  the  larger  trucks,  an  American  Truck- 
ing Associations  spokesman  scoffed  at  the 
chargee  of  "triple-trailer  trucks"  Jack  N. 
Neal.  the  spokesman,  said  the  newspaper 
chain  distorted  the  states  p«irt  of  the  picture, 
and  that  there  was  no  "guarantee'  that 
such  muJtlple-unlt  rigs  would  be  given  per- 
mission to  ofjerate 

.After  the  measure — S  2658 — passed  easily 
through  the  Senate,  the  oppKJsltlon  campaign 
brought    quick   stoppage    in    the    House 

Truckers,  through  the  ATA  and  bua  op- 
erators argued  vehemently  for  the  larger 
size  units,  especially  for  a  width  of  102 
Inches  compared  to  present  width  limits  of 
96  Inches.  Their  argument  about  greater 
economy,  greater  safety  and  better  distribu- 
tion of  weight  may  be  baaed  on  hard  facta. 


But  in  our  view,  greater  length  is  an  en- 
tirely dlflerent  set  of  hazards,  even  on  the 
multiple-lane  interstate  highways 

It  seema  to  us  It  is  frightening  enough 
under  present  limits,  to  meet  or  pass  one 
of  those  overpowering,  roaring,  highway 
freight  trains  Even  70  feet  Is  a  forblddinis 
challenge  for  a  motorist  either  to  pass  or  tn 
speed  along  in  front  of,  when  a  trucker  is 
pouring  on  the  fuel  But  100  feet— and  i 
triple- trailer'' 

Supposedly  the  federal  law  would  resinrt 
the  big  rigs'  operation  to  interstate  hlghw-.us 
Yet  It  seems  to  us  Sen  John  Sherman  Coop- 
er of  Kentucky  put  It  wisely  when  he  said  it 
'Is  impractlcaj  to  think  tliat  these  heavier 
trucks  will  Just  travel  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem  ' 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  trxicklng  lobtav  is 
a  powerful  organization.  Its  weight  In  Ohi.'i- 
pla  during  a  legislative  .session  Is  obvious 
Opposition  to  allowing  any  federally-approved 
truck  rigs  on  secondary  state  highways  would 
be  hard  to  generate  in  the  State  Legislature 
That  IS  not  supposition;  It  Is  a  political  (act 
)t  life 

Even  so.  it  seems  to  us  the  common  oni:- 
nary  motorist  has  a  lobby  of  his  own  ai.d 
may  turn  its  full  power  on  the  Highway  Com- 
mission when  those  ordinary  drivers  tiiid 
themselves  confronted  by  a  100-foot,  triple 
trailer  outht   Time  will  tell. 

[From   the  Seattle    i  Wash  t    Post-Intelllgcn- 

cer.  Aug.  5.  19691 

Auto  Clitbs  Push  Battle  Against   100-F"it 

Trucks 

Organized  automobile  clubs  yesterday 
shifted  Into  high  gear  In  their  battle  against 
having  longer  trucks  on  the  state's  hich- 
ways 

The  Post-Intelllgencer  last  Friday  revea;ed 
that  the  State  Highway  Commission  has  .ip- 
proved  a  90-day  test  period  In  which  100- 
foot-Iong  truck  rigs  are  traveling  on  Inter- 
state 5 

Some  of  the  rigs  are  triple-trailer  oiitli'^. 
others  have  two  elongated  trailers  Present 
length  limit  for  trucks  in  the  state  is  70 
feet. 

Russell  W.  Van  Roohy,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  120,000  member  AAA  Automobile 
Club  of  Washington,  said  his  group  will  p- 
pose  permanent  approval  of  the  longer  rigs. 

The  30.000  member  AAA  Inland  Auto  .As- 
sociation of  Spokane  will  Join  In  the  hptu 
against  the  longer  trucks.  William  Merry,  di- 
rector of  public  affairs  for  the  ACW.  lold 
The  P-I. 

Merry  declared: 

"These  tests  make  guinea  pigs  of  motor- 
ists. If  the  Highways  Commission  wants  !o 
test  public  opinion,  they  ought  to  ask  :  r 
It.  They  didn't  In  this  case. 

"The  problem  of  trucks  In  tralBc  Is  the  sec- 
ond moat  common  complaint  we  get  irom 
motorists.  We're  watching  the  90-day  '.est 
(Which  began  June  30)  and  will  vlgorc  usiy 
opjxMe  fjermauent  approval  of  the  longer  ries 
on  the  highways." 

Merry  said  the  AAA  here  already  has  re- 
ceived a  number  of  complaints  against  the 
test  vehicles  and  has  relayed  Its  concern 
about  the  situation  to  the  Highways  Com- 
mission. Some  of  the  complaints  are  irom 
truck  drivers,  who,  he  said,  consider  the 
longer  rigs  unsafe  on  the  highways. 

The  group's  board  of  trustees  will  map  .in 
opposition  campaign  at  a  meeting  here 
Thursday  noon.  Merry  added.  AAA  officials 
here  met  for  two  hours  on  Sunday  to  formu- 
late oppoeltlon  strategy. 

Nine  of  the  rigs,  operated  by  eight  truck 
companies,  now  are  using  Interstate  5  during 
the  test.  Merry  contended  this  highway 
doesn't  provide  a  true  test — that  the  longer 
rigs  should  tie  tested  on  mountain  roads. 
where  they  would  be  more  likely  to  affect 
traffic. 
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IProm  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Dally  Times, 

July  25,  19691 

Fhe   Truckers   Try   Again 

I  Issue :  Larger  trucks  could  transport  more 
goods  at  lower  cost,  but  are  the  economic  fac- 
tors cited  In  favor  of  proposed  trucking  leg- 
islation worth  the  safety  risks  Involved?) 

Trucking  Interests  are  trying  to  find  a  de- 
tour around  a  roadblock  of  public  opinion 
that  was  erected  last  year  Eigainst  federal  leg- 
islation to  allow  bigger  and  heavier  trucks 
on  the  nation's  highways. 

Provisions  of  two  measures  now  before  Con- 
gress are  nearly  Identical  to  a  bill  that  nearly 
slipped  through  In  1968  before  It  fell  under 
attack  by  highway-safety  groups  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  truckers  seek  Increases  In  the  allow- 
able width  and  weight  of  their  highway 
behemoths — six  Inches  wider  and  35  per  cent 
heavier — to  make  their  motor-freight  opera- 
tions more  profitable.  They  are  supported  by 
the  fxassenger-transport  Industry,  which 
wiints  to  put  wider  busses  on  the  road. 

As  In  last  year's  bill,  the  effect  would  not 
be  an  automatic  Increase  in  truck  size  on 
interstate  routes,  but  Individual  states  could 
raise  their  limits  to  new  fedM-al  maximums. 

Once  the  federal  measure  were  approved, 
however,  the  Influential  trucking  lobby  soon 
would  be  applying  Its  pressures  upon  the 
various  state  legislatures. 

Fortunately,  the  motoring  public  Is  grad- 
ually becoming  aware  of  the  fresh  campaign 
m  Congress.  Spokesmen  for  the  American 
.'Vutomoblle  Association  have  reminded  a 
House  public-roads  subcommittee  that  while 
super-sized  trucks  might  be  accommodated 
on  the  modern  Interstate  system,  It  is  ob- 
Mous  that  truck  trips  do  not  begin  or  end 
L'li  interstate  highways. 

The  giant  rigs  share  the  whole  network  of 
highways,  roads  and  bridges  with  the  mll- 
1;  lis  of  motorists  who  have  paid  the  bulk 
of  the  system's  cost.  Along  with  greater  safety 
l.azards.  the  average  motorist  knows  that  In- 
creased axle  loadings  would  reduce  the  life 
of  pavements  now  In  use  and  require  huge 
new  expenditures  to  repair  old  road  surfaces 
I'.nd  construct  new  ones. 

Trticking-lndustry  spokesmen  say  the  new 
bill  IS  more  palatable  than  last  year's  pro- 
posal because  It  contains  a  "limit"  on  truck 
length.  But  the  suggested  70-foot  limit  is  be- 
yond what  now  is  allowed  In  most  states.  To 
pass  a  truck-trailer  combination  of  that 
length  would  be  equivalent  to  getting  around 
two  passenger  cars  and  a  compact  traveling 
bumper-to-bumper. 

In  essence,  the  1969  bill  is  Just  as  objec- 
tionable as  Its  unsuccessful  predecessor  and 
the  roadblock  established  last  year  must  be 
kept  Intact. 


RABBI    PHILIP    SIGAL'S    HANUKAH 
MESSAGE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JKX8XT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day I  was  privileged  to  Join  with  the 
congregation  in  services  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Temple  B'nai 
Zion  in  Bloomfield,  N.J.  The  temple's 
rabbi.  Philip  Sigal,  has  long  been  a  pro- 
gressive and  dedicated  leader  In  our 
civil  as  well  sis  religious  community,  and 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  article  on 
"The  Relevance  of  Hanukah  in  our  Trou- 
bled Times,"  which  appeared  In  the 
Bloomfleld  Independent  Press.  We  would 
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do  well  to  take  the  rabbi's  message  to 
heart.  It  follows: 

The  Relevance  of  Hanukah  In  Oue 

Troubled  Times 

(By  Rabbi  Philip  Sigal) 

Matthew  Arnold,  the  great  English  essay- 
ist once  wrote,  that  western  civilization  Is 
basically  composed  of  two  systems  of  thought 
and  society,  Hellenism  and  Hebraism,  the 
products  of  ancient  Greece  and  Judea.  Were 
it  not  for  Hanukah,  however,  Hellenism,  as 
the  culture  of  the  majority,  protected  by 
power  and  wealth,  would  have  submerged 
Judaism. 

Antlochus  Eplphanes,  the  Seleucld  Em- 
peror of  Syria  and  the  East  attempted  to 
bring  homogeneity  to  his  Empire  by  estab- 
lishing uniform  cultural  and  religious 
forms  through  his  Empire.  When  Antloc- 
hus sought  to  establish  his  paganism  over 
Jerusalem  by  edict  and  physical  force,  the 
Jews  were  confronted  with  no  choice  but  to 
resist.  It  was  then  that  the  famous  Macca- 
bees arose  and  conducted  what  was  without 
doubt  the  first  struggle  for  the  freedom  of 
religion  In  human  history. 

The  victory  of  the  Maccabees  saved  Ju- 
daism, and  out  of  this  preserved  faith  arose 
Christianity  and  the  Western  democratic 
tradition  which  we  hold  so  dear.  Hanukah 
therefore,  has  valid  universal  significance. 
It  can  be  commemorated  by  anyone,  any- 
where, who  believes  in  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion and  in  the  consequences  of  that  strug- 
gle— the  preservation  of  the  values  we  hold 
sacred  in  our  Bill  of  Rights,  all  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  Bible. 

In  our  days,  however,  there  are  many  who 
question  our  traditional  Biblical-Democra- 
tic traditions.  Our  society  is  often  accused 
by  the  young  of  being  hypocritical.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  we  are  often  guilty 
of  sham  and  of  pretense.  Confession  would 
be  good  for  our  souls.  Penitence  could  take 
the  form  of  greater  social  concern.  Syn- 
agogues and  Churches  ought  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  luxury-spending  with  the 
vast  millions  thereby  saved  being  applied 
to  significant  projects  among  the  poor  and 
the  elderly.  The  deepest  relevance  that 
Hanukah — or  Christmas — can  have  In  the 
1970's  can  come  from  applying  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  faith  of  the  needs  of  the  hour, 
by  utilizing  the  spirit  that  undergird  the 
occasions  for  the  expansion  of  freedom,  the 
deepening  of  p>eace  and  goodwill. 

Hanultah  was  won  by  a  determined  group 
of  people  who  believed  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion depends  upon  the  preservation  of  Juda- 
ism. We  must  be  as  determined  to  save  our 
western  democratic  values  today,  which  are 
rooted  in  that  same  tradition.  America  in  the 
1960's  has  been  caught  In  a  quagmire  of 
racial  conflict  and  the  ugliness  engendered  by 
our  activity  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  past  the  time 
for  recriminations.  It  Is  past  the  time  for 
pinpointing  blame.  The  time  has  come  for 
a  comprehensive  effort  at  surmounting  our 
serious  problems,  for  confronting  our  future 
with  seriousness  and  for  dedicating  ourselves 
to  the  salvation  of  our  society. 

For  when  all  is  said  and  done  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  American  coin.  We  are  a 
free  people  who  can  protest  our  government's 
policy,  a  land  where  even  the  president  can- 
not Imipose  a  Supreme  Ck>iu't  Justice.  We  are 
a  com.passlonate  people  who  distribute  bil- 
lions of  dollars  throughout  the  'world  for  non- 
mllltary  purposes.  We  are  a  humane  nation 
concerned  for  the  well-being  of  the  world 
community.  We  are  a  moral  people  shocked 
and  abhorred  by  the  poeslblllty  of  Immorality 
perpetrated  under  our  flag.  Tliere  is  much 
gotxi  to  prwerva. 

The  agony  and  the  nightmare  of  the  1960's 
win  dep<ut.  We  need  the  statesmanship  dis- 
played by  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  was 
Inaugurated  on  March  4,  1801.  The  country 
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was  so  filled  with  animosity  and  militancy 
between  1797  and  1800  that  the  people  could 
not  even  elect  a  President.  The  election  was 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
took  thirty-six  attempts  before  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  elected.  Animosity,  despair  and 
turmoil  was  the  mood  of  Inauguration  Day. 
But  Thomas  Jefferson  rose  to  noble  heights 
and  he  pleaded  lor  confidence  in  American 
principles.  "Let  us,  then,  fellow-cltlzens  unite 
with  one  heart  and  one  mind  .  .  .  and  should 
we  wander  from  them  (American  principles) 
In  moments  of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten 
to  retrace  our  steps  and  regain  the  road 
which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty  and 
safety". 

As  we  gaze  at  the  lights  of  Hanukah  we 
ought  to  see  refiected  therein  the  radiant 
message  of  the  worthwhlleness  of  our  western 
democratic  values  rooted  In  the  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  religious  tradition.  These  Hanukah  can- 
dles symotiilze  what  the  late  President  Elsen- 
hower meant  when.  In  his  famous  "Atoms 
For  Peace"  speech  before  the  United  Nations 
In  1953,  he  said,  ".  .  .  my  country's  purpose  Is 
to  help  us  move  out  of  the  dark  chamber  of 
horrors  Into  the  light,  to  find  a  way  by  which 
the  minds  of  men,  the  hopes  of  men,  the  souls 
of  men  everywhere,  can  move  forward  toward 
peace  and  happiness  and  well-being". 


AND  ROME  FELL 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUQNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing words  were  spoken  by  Captain 
Diodorus  in  a  speech  to  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate during  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire: 
And   Rome   Pell 

He  rested  his  hands  on  the  lecturn  and 
looked  at  the  Senators.  He  smiled,  not  pleas- 
antly but  with  rage.  "You,  Romans,  friends, 
countrymen,  have  heard  me  before.  I  shall 
speak  today  In  the  name  of  Rome  for  the  last 
time.  Then  I  shall  be  silent."  He  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  his  breast  filled  with  passion  and 
strength.  "I  come  not  to  honor  Rome  but  to 
bury  her." 

A  voice  shouted,  "Treason!" 

Diodorus  snalled  again  and  bent  his  head. 
"It  is  always  treason  to  speak  the  truth." 

"In  this  very  senate,  not  many  years  ago, 
a  Senator  was  done  to  death  because  he 
spoke  the  truth.  Not  by  knife  or  sword  or 
spear  was  he  murdered,  and  not  by  honest 
stones.  No  honorable  hand  struck  him  down, 
for  there  was  no  honest  hand  here.  He  spoke 
of  Rome.  He  cried  out  that  Rome  was  no 
longer  a  Republic,  and  that  she  had  become 
a  bloodthirsty  empire,  ruled  not  by  men  of 
■wisdom  and  not  by  law,  but  by  Caesar  and 
his  legions,  and  his  generals  and  his  ra- 
pacious freedmen  and  his  palace  politicians. 
The  Senator  stood  on  this  very  podium  and 
he  wept  for  the  Republic.  He  wept  that 
emperors  were  not  elected  by  the  people,  but 
by  infamous  legions  sind  the  Idle  and  the 
ravenous  mobs  who  wished  only  to  devour 
the  fruits  of  the  granaries  and  the  treasuries 
and  be  amused  by  charlatans  and  mounte- 
banks, and  singers  and  gladiators  and  pugi- 
lists ...  at  public  expense." 

The  Senators  fell  Into  a  hard  but  intent 
silence,  but  some  of  the  older  men  bent  their 
heads,  remembering  their  shame,  and  were 
enraged  against  the  tribune  that  recalled 
their  shame  to  them.  The  soldiers  paced 
slowly  at  the  doorway  and  listened,  and 
ttirned  their  faces  toward  Diodorus,  and 
some  were  young  and  patriotic  and  their 
hearts  beat  faster. 
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■Por  greed,  that  young  Senator  cried  to 
you.  the  mobs  m  thia  city  supported  evil 
Cae8*r3.  who  lusted  only  for  power,  because 
those  Caesars  promised  them  loot  from  the 
public  treasuries  Venal  Senators  supf>orted 
those  Caesars  for  profit  and  power  The  ly- 
ing Caesars  spoke  to  the  mobs  and  told  them 
that  our  country  could  not  defend  itself 
against  the  barbarians  without  allies,  who 
must  endlessly  be  bought  cajoled  and  flat- 
tered .\nd  traitorous  Caesars  plotted  agaln.st 
their  nation,  mad  with  the  lust  to  be  gilded 
like  gods  by  the  whole  world  rind  to  be  ac- 
claimed by  millions  of  thieves  and  beggars 
and  wrestlers  and  freedmen  and  the  pusil- 
lanimous who  never  felt  a  pulse  of  patriotism 
In  their  vultures'  hearts  ' 

■Those  are  not  my  words,  though  I  have 
said  them  before  to  you  They  are  the  words 
of  the  Senator  you  did  to  death  m  this  very 
chamber." 

•Rome  was  conceived  in  faith  and  Justice 
ajid  in  the  worship  of  God.  and  In  the  name 
of  the  manhood  of  man  Return  our  country 
to  the  rule  of  law  and  strike  down  the  rule 
by  men  Reotore  the  treasuries  Withdraw 
our  leglona  from  foreign  lands  which  hate 
us.  and  wll!  destroy  us  at  a  moment  s  notice 
when  It  serves  their  purpose  Repeal  the 
taxes  which  crush  those  who  work  hard  and 
Industriously  Tell  your  multitudes  that  thev 
must  work  or  they  shall  starve  Drive  from 
the  Palatine  the  puny  freedmen  who  say 
•yes.  yes  to  Caesar,  and  bow  before  him  as 
though  he  were  a  god  and  not  human  flesh' 
Cleanse  this  chamber  of  raacals  ajid  mounte- 
banks and  demagogues  who  declaim  in 
rounded  phrases  that  the  welfare  of  the 
people  Is  close  to  their  hearts,  but  who  really 
mean  that  they  will  do  the  will  of  the  mub 
In  exchange  for  vile  plaudits  and  power  and 
bribery!" 

Dlodorus   lifted   his   hands   in   an   attitude 
of  Importunity   and  his  tierce  eves  rilled  with 
tears  as  he  surveyed  the  motionless  Senators 
■Romans'    In    the    name    of    God.    in    the 
name  of  Clncmnatus.  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try.  In    the   name   of   heroism   and   peace,   of 
manUness  .ind  freedom  and  Justice.  I  beg  of 
you    to    restore    yourselves   .^    'Me   guardians 
of    Rome,    'i,    cast    out    the    '.isurper    of    the 
powers    which    nghUully    belong   to   you.    to 
Impeach  and  punish  those  who  seized  those 
powers   m   order   to   pervert    the   laws  of   our 
fathers'   Let   your  Roman   hearts  speak  and 
your  Roman  spir.ts  en,-  out  against   the  ex- 
pedient  and    the   -orrupt.   against    -he   -.-aln- 
glorlous    and    the    traitors,    .igainst    Caesars 
who    anoint    themselves    as    gods    and    hold 
court    for   the   depraved    and    ambitious   and 
those   who   would   dissipate    the   strength   of 
our  people,  our  constitution,  and  our  tradl- 
Uons'  If  you  turn  from  TOur  country,  then 
she  will  die    .irid  a  thousand  iektions  ^hall  not 
save  her.  and  a  thousand  bloody  Caesars  will 
vainly  shout  to  the  wind !" 


NLRB  NEEDS  A  TRANSFUSION 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TexAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  li,  i9S9 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Speaker,  if  there  is 
any  agency  in  the  Govpmmeiit  that  is 
in  need  of  new  blood  it  is  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  It  :s  believed  that 
no  openminded  person  can  study  the  de- 
cisions that  have  been  made  by  that 
Board  'Aithout  coming  to  that  conclusion. 

The  present  administration  will  soon 
fill  a  vacancy  on  the  NLRB.  a  position 
now  held  by  Sam  Zatruria  The  President 
will  also  determine  the  next  Chairman 
of  the  Boaid    Ltt  us  hope  that  before 
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making  a  decision  in  this  instance  the 
President  will  stnve  to  pick  an  ap- 
pointee who  will  give  the  NLRB  a  better 
balance  The  President  is  pursuing  that 
objective  in  filling  vacancies  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  The  power  of  the  NLRB 
IS  awesome  and  many  of  its  actions  are 
in  reality  hardly  subject  to  meaningful 
review 

Ever>'one  knows  that  the  present 
members  of  that  agency  are  predomi- 
nantly prounion  Indeed  the  present 
Board  has  been  referred  to  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  AFl.  CIO  And  scores  of  decisions 
seem  to  wanant  that  crltici.sm  If  a  bal- 
ance with  respecr  to  idc^oloKV  on  that 
agency  is  desired,  it  would  .seem  impera- 
tive that  the  President  fill  Mr  ZaKorias 
place  with  an  objective-minded  ap- 
pointee. 

NIRB    AND    J      P      STEVFNS    (     > 

A  ijlannt;  example  of  prolabor  bias 
on  the  part  of  tht-  NLRB  is  found  in  the 
repeated  actions  by  that  agency  as  ap- 
plied to  efforts  to  unionize  the  J  P  Ste- 
vens Co  As  IS  well  known,  from  the  ven,- 
beginning  that  company  has  insisted  on 
fair,  supervised  elections  by  employees 
to  decide  whether  they  wanted  to  be 
represented  by  a  imion  The  Textile 
Workers  Union  has  lelt  no  stones  un- 
turned in  Its  determination  to  organize 
Stevens'  50.000  workers.  In  pursuing  this 
course  the  union  has  time  and  again 
been  aided  and  abetted  by  the  NLRB  It 
has  been  a  sad.  lopsided  treatment  of 
an  'ssue 

Recently  newspaper  stories  appeared 
which  referred  to  a  denunciation  of  J  P 
Stevens  Co  by  Jud«e  John  R  Brown. 
chief  judge  of  the  Fifth  Federal  Circuit, 
in  holding  the  firm  truilty  of  an  unfair 
labor  practice  The  case  grew  out  of  an 
attempt  to  imionize  Stevens  employees 
and  mvolved  the  discharge  of  three  or 
four  employees,  allegedly  for  union  ac- 
tivities. 

Judge  Brown  referred  to  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  employer — Stevens — per- 
.sists  in  deep-seated  antiunion  activities. 
He  referred  to  four  other  similar  cases 
which  Stevens  had  lost  in  the  courts. 

The  judges  t;ratultous  remarks,  how- 
ever, did  not  afTect  the  fact  that  the 
Stevens  case  ylanngly  illustrates  the  per- 
sistent and  startling  bias  repeatedly 
shown  by  the  NLRB  m  favor  of  attempts 
to  unionize  employees — with  or  without 
their  approval. 

The  fact  that  Stevens  lost  seven  cases 
before  the  NLRB  and  five  in  the  Federal 
courts  since  1963  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
troversy has  been  widely  reported.  But 
other  facts  have  not.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  has  lost  a 
whole  series  of  elections  where  Stevens 
employees  voted  on  whether  to  organize. 
Moreover,  the  imions  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages in  these  elections.  They  could. 
in  effect,  choose  the  time  and  place.  The 
NLRB  ruled— and  was  upheld  by  the 
courts— that  Stevens  had  to  furnish  a 
list  of  workers,  with  addresses,  who  were 
eligible  to  vote  The  union  had  tremen- 
dous resources  at  its  command,  Includ- 
ing millions  in  the  AFL-CIO  treasury.  In 
addition  to  its  own  resources  And  It  had 
professional  organizers  and  skilled 
propagandists 
In  addition,  the  NLRB  at  one  time 
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ordered  Stevens  officials  to  convene  the 
workers  and  to  read  what  amoimted  to 
a  confession  of  guilt  at  one  of  its  plants 
To  sum  up.  the  NLRB  used  every  weapon 
and  resource  at  its  command  to  force 
Stevens  to  surrender.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  courage  of  J.  P.  Stevens  and  other 
Stevens  officials,  that  they  stood  their 
ground.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr 
Stevens  as  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army  made  a  distinguished  record  in 
that  capacity. 

STEVENS    HAS   FOirCHT   FOR   RIGHTS   OF 
EMPLOYEES 

The  propaganda  war  unleashed  again.^t 
Steveas  has  been  sustained  and  success- 
ful to  an  extent  It  has  probably  led 
some  to  think  of  Stevens  as  defiantly 
antiunion  when  in  fact  the  main  thru.-i 
of  his  policy  from  the  beginning  has  been 
to  protect  the  employees  in  the  exerci.se 
of  freedom  of  choice.  It  is  true  the  firm 
has  on  occasions  informed  its  employees 
that  the  advantage  of  joining  the  union 
was  questionable.  It  has  the  right  to  so 
.state,  although  the  NLRB  takes  a  dim 
view  of  the  rights  of  management  to  pie- 
.sent  Its  side  of  the  case.  Time  and  again 
those  employees  have  voted  against 
unionization. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the 
Johnson  administration  the  AFL-CIO 
put  tremendous  pressure  on  the  President 
to  cancel  defense  contracts  held  by  the 
Stevens  Co.  on  unfounded  grounds  Stev- 
ens was  in  violation  of  the  law.  This  effort 
failed. 

The  present  administration  surely  owes 
no  political  debt  to  the  extremists  in  the 
labor  movement  It  must  be  a.ssumed. 
therefore,  that  President  Nixon  beiiis 
committed  to  a  concept  of  -balance"  m 
the  composition  of  such  tribunals  will  act 
accordingly  in  filling  the  vacancies  which 
arise  on  the  NLRB.  The  terms  of  four  of 
the  five  NLRB  members  expire  prior  to 
1972  This  presents  a  great  opportumtv 
for  President  Nixon  to  select  replace- 
ments who  can  be  counted  on  to  exercise 
impartiality  in  dealing  with  the  impor- 
tant issues  that  arise  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  record 
IS  replete  with  instances  where  the  NLRB 
has  gone  to  extreme  lengths  in  pursuing 
the  vendetta  against  Stevens.  In  case 
after  case  that  board  has  accepted  the 
flimsiest  evidence  to  sustain  the  union 
and  has  rejected  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  company.  The 
Board,  and  its  trial  examiners,  have  in- 
dulged in  the  most  fantastic  reasoning 
to  justify  this  practice. 

In  one  instance  a  trial  examiner.  Bovd 
Leedom.  when  confronted  with  testi- 
mony of  several  hundred  reputable  citi- 
zens whose  reputation  for  veracity  was 
unassailable,  used  this  strange  doctrine 
to  justify  his  decision  to  discount  and  ig- 
nore such  testimony : 

And  SO  either  believing  or  rationalizing 
that  their  position  is  Just,  they  (the  wit- 
nesses) engage  in  the  common  error  of 
hghting  real  or  pretended  evil"  with  evil. 
A  dual  standard  of  conduct — that  is.  one 
standard  for  the  Individual  and  another  for 
an  organized  effort — has  been  recognized  and 
applied  throughout  the  history  of  mankind. 
War.  out  of  which  national  heroes  are  born 
and  are  greatly  honored  by  us  all,  Is  the  prize 
example 
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This  explanation  is  simply  weird.  Here 
Mr.  Leedom  portrays  the  witnesses  for 
J.  P.  Stevens  as  a  fanatical  group  of  peo- 
ple who  are  so  convinced  that  their  cause 
is  just — whatever  that  means — that  they, 
apparently,  were  impelled  by  group  hyp- 
nosis to  lie  in  unison.  This  Is,  of  course, 
preposterous.  One  could  just  as  easily 
conclude  that  the  witnesses  for  the 
union,  convinced  that  their  cause  was 
just  also  lied  in  concert.  That  is.  if  the 
same  reasoning  is  applied. 

Yet.  it  is  on  the  basis  of  just  such 
findings  that  Stevens  has  been  ruled 
guilty  in  five  court  cases  growing  out  of 
the  alleged  unfair  labor  practices,  one  of 
the  cases  leading  to  the  castlgatlon  by 
Judge  Brown. 

Unfortunately,  the  courts  seem  to  de- 
fer to  the  so-called  expertise  of  the  NLRB 
and  its  staff  In  so  many  of  their  decisions. 
They  are  not  disposed  to  go  behind  NLRB 
actions  to  find  out  what  the  real  facts 
are.  Bearing  on  that  p>oint,  let  me  quote 
from  a  recent  exchange  between  Senator 
Ervin  and  Judge  Haynsworthi 

Senator  Ervin.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
thing  plain.  That  Is.  the  way  In  which  fac- 
tual decisions  are  made  In  the  courts  and 
the  way  In  which  factual  decisions  are  made 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  are 
based  upon  dlCferent  legal  principles;  are 
they  not? 

Judge  Haynsworth.  Yes.  The  fact  as  found 
by  the  Board  the  court  must  accept  If  there 
ir;  support  in  the  record  for  them. 

Senator  Ervin    In   other   words,  courts  In 

making  factual  decisions  are  required  by  law 

n  base  those  decisions  on  what  we  lawyers 

rdinarlly    call    the    greater    weight    of    the 

I  vidence'.' 

Judfje  Haynsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ervin.  However,  the  National  La- 

1   T  Relations  Board  is  the  sole  Judge  of  the 

evidence  and   any   decision   which   It  makes 

'■n  a  question  of  fact  cannot  be  reviewed  by 

the  courts  except  upon  the  allegation  that 

It  IS  not  .supported  by  substantial  evidence? 

Judse  Haynsworth.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Ervin.  Often  I.  as  a  lawyer,  have 

..ondcred    what    is    substantial    evidence — 

uHether  it  ts  5  or  10  percent  or  what  of  the 

nidence.  But  ichatever  it  may  be.  if  it  be, 

xiy,  5  percent  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 

uons  Board  bases  a  finding  of  fact  on  that 

:•  percent  of  the  evidence  and  the  finding  of 

tact  IS  incon.fistent  with   95  percent  of  the 

(Vidence.   the  courts  are   bound  by  it:  are 

f'lry  not? 

Judge  Haynsworth.  They  are.  (Italic  sup- 
plied.) 

Senator  Ervin.  So  when  the  court  approves 
the  finding  of  the  NLRB.  It  doesn't  neces- 
sarily do  Fo  on  the  basis  that  It  is  the  proper 
finding  on  the  evidence  but  because  the  court 
Is  bound  by  the  statute  giving  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  the  power  to  find  the 
.'arts? 

Judce  Haynsworth.  Well,  we  would  accept 
'he  findings  of  the  Board  whether  we  think 
we  would  have  found  the  facts  the  same  way 
or  not 

Senator  Ervin  Yes.  In  other  tvords,  courts 
In  many  cases  do  actually  support  and  up- 
hold and  Implement  the  findings  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  court  itself  believes 
those  facts  as  found  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  were  erroneously  found? 

Judge  Haynsworth.  Oh,  yes. 

With  all  due  regard  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
NLRB  and  the  courts  also  have  emascu- 
lated all  attempts  by  Congress  to  restore 
and  maintain  balance  in  labor  legisla- 
tion. In  1947,  with  the  passage  of  the 
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Taft-Hartley  Act,  Congress  tried  to  take 
away  some  of  the  awesome  power  given 
the  unions  by  the  Wagner  Act.  Again,  in 
1959,  with  the  passage  of  the  Landrum- 
Grlfflth  Act,  Congress  tried  to  do  the 
same  thing.  The  NLRB  is  contemptuous 
of  the  law  and  Congress,  in  my  judgment. 
Deliberately  and  cynically,  the  agency 
ignored  the  statutes  in  order  to  side  with 
the  imlon  officials,  for  oftentimes  union 
officials  give  the  workers  very  poor  rep- 
resentation indeed. 

The  NLRB  and  the  courts  have  muz- 
zled employers,  while  giving  union 
spokesmen  the  right  to  speak  as  they 
please.  The  secret  ballot  to  decide  union 
representations  has  been  altered  until 
the  card  system,  in  which  workers  gener- 
ally sign  cards  given  them  by  union  or- 
ganizers, has  been  substituted  in  many 
instances.  How  a  card  system  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  secret  ballot  provided  by 
law  is  beyond  me.  Many  of  the  rulings  by 
the  NLRB  in  favor  of  unionization  are  so 
one  sided  that  they  are  incredible,  and,  if 
language  means  anything,  contemptuous 
of  the  provisions  in  the  law.  Some  of  the 
rulings  by  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
genuflect  before  union  officials  and  seem 
to  regard  the  workers  as  subject  com- 
pletely to  the  orders  of  the  labor  bosses. 
Some  decisions  have  been  widely  criti- 
cized, even  by  the  liberal  press  and  liberal 
judges. 

One  notable  instance  was  the  NLRB 
against  Allis-Chalmers  Manvifacturlng 
Co.  a  couple  of  years  back.  In  a  5-to-4 
opinion,  delivered  by  Justice  Brennan, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  union 
could  fine  a  member  who  continued  to 
work  during  a  strike  called  by  the  union. 
This  was  too  much  for  Justice  Black,  who 
indignantly  said  that  the  effect  of  the  de- 
cision was  to  put  the  rights  of  the  union 
to  control  its  members  ahead  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  worker.  The 
Washington  Post  denounced  the  decision 
and,  in  effect,  called  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

Later,  the  Supreme  Court  went  even 
further  and  decided  that  a  imion  had  the 
right  to  fine  a  member  who  exceeded  the 
productivity  quota  set  by  the  union.  It  is 
strange  that  a  court  which  has  had  so 
much  regard  for  the  individual  rights  of 
criminals  and  Communists  over  the  years 
has  had  so  little  regard  for  the  rights  of 
workers. 

Now,  another  reference  to  the  Stevens 
case.  The  NLRB  decided  recently  that 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 
AFL-CIO,  had  been  elected  bargaining 
agent  for  workers  at  the  Black  Hawk 
Warehouse  imit  of  J.  P.  Stevens  at 
Green'ville,  S.C. 

This  is  a  smelly  ruling  and  followed  2 
years  of  litigation.  To  reach  the  desired 
result,  the  NLRB  cotmted  17  challenged 
ballots.  The  agency  decided  that  14  of 
those  ballots  were  for  the  union  and 
three  were  against,  bringing  the  total 
vote  to  36  for  the  union  and  27  against. 
But  listen  to  what  a  Stevens  spokesman 
had  to  say  about  the  NLRB  action: 

The  Board  concedes  that  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees working  In  the  warehouse  voted 
against  the  union.  Now  It  has  counted  bal- 
lots of  persons  not  working  at  the  ware- 
house when  the  election  was  held.  And  upon 
such  additional  ballots  the  Board  declares 
that  a  majority  has  voted  for  the  union. 

The  Board  has  done  this  while  the  very 
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question*  of  the  voting  eligibility  of  these 
additional  Individuals  is  still  pending  before 
the  U.S.  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
While  the  court  still  has  before  it  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  these  votes  are  valid,  the 
Board  goes  ahead  and  counts  them  and  de- 
clares that  the  union  represents  all  the 
warehouse. 

The  Board's  approach  is  to  take  action 
while  it  is  still  arguing  before  the  court  as 
to  the  validity  of  such  action  The  fact  is 
that  the  labor  board  has  little  regard  for 
anything  except  to  put  the  union  in. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  of 
the  ruthlessness  and  high-handedness  of 
the  NLRB  in  its  dealing  with  Stevens.  At 
the  company's  Statesboro,  Ga.,  plant, 
the  agency  this  year  ordered  Stevens  to 
bargain  with  the  union  on  the  basis  of 
authorization  cards  signed  by  the  work- 
ers and  presented  by  the  union  in  early 
1968.  Yet,  afterwards,  the  Board  con- 
ducted an  election  which  the  union  lost 
by  a  sizable  majority.  Despite  this  result, 
the  NLRB  fell  back  on  the  cards  pre- 
viously presented.  This  is  what  a  Stevens 
spokesman  said  of  this  action,  and  let  me 
say  I  heartily  concur  in  his  sentiments: 

The  Labor  Board  was  set  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  rights  of  employees.  At 
the  request  of  the  union,  the  Board  con- 
ducted an  election  to  determine  whether  the 
employees  of  the  Statesboro  plant  wanted  a 
union  or  not.  The  employees  voted  decisively 
against  the  union.  Now  the  Board  reverses 
its  own  election  and  rules  that  the  unjjon 
shall  come  in,  regardless  of  how  the  em- 
ployees voted. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Labor  Board  has 
completely  lost  sight  of  its  duty  and  is  vio- 
lating the  very  law  which  it  is  supposed  to 
be  carrying  out. 

IT    IS   TIME   FOR    A   CHANGE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  an  op- 
portunity to  make  court  appointments 
and  other  appointments  which  will 
affect  our  entire  system  for  years 
to  come.  The  American  people  un- 
doubtedly want  these  changes  made,  the 
courts  and  the  agencies  put  in  proper 
balance,  and  a  return  to  sanity  in  the 
administration  and  interpretation  of  our 
laws.  Already  we  know,  from  the  en- 
counter in  the  Haynsworth  nomination, 
that  attempts  to  change  the  pattern  is 
not  an  easy  course  to  follow.  But  let  us 
hope  that  the  President  will  persevere, 
because  democracy  cannot  endure  if 
power  resides  largely  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  powerful  groups.  We  can  be  assured 
of  one  thing ;  the  American  people  want 
a  change. 

And  as  I  have  said,  no  agency  of  the 
Government  is  in  more  urgent  need  of 
a  change  than  is  true  of  the  NLRB.  As 
one  man  put  it :  Any  employer  today  who 
is  charged  with  an  unfair  labor  practice 
by  a  union  goes  before  the  NLRB  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  a  man  charged 
■with  horse  theft  before  a  vigilante  com- 
mittee in  the  Old  West. 

I  repeat  that  we  must  assume  that  in 
pursuance  of  the  President's  policy  of 
achieving  balance  in  decisionmaking 
tribunals,  he  will  fill  Mr.  Zagoria's  va- 
cancy with  a  man  the  American  people 
can  trust  to  be  impartial — neither  pro- 
imion  nor  promanagement — in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  That  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
strengthened  by  replacing  other  mem- 
bers of  the  NLRB  as  their  terms  expire. 
A  transfusion  in  that  agency  is  impera- 
tive. 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  .VBW   roue 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8KNTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  ll.  1969 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
numerous  ways  m  which  we  can  All  the 
unmet  needs  of  our  community  for  edu- 
cation health,  welfare,  and  law  enforce- 
ment and  at  the  sjme  time  find  job  op- 
portunities for  the  underemployed  and 
unemployed 

One  of  the  most  imaKlnatlve  and  suc- 
cessful Job-trainmfc!  proijrams  has  been 
the  New  Careers  programs  Since  its  In- 
ception in  1966  as  an  amendment  I 
sponsored  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  It  has  provided  thousands  of  citi- 
zens with  an  excellent  chance  to  ijain 
both  economic  security  and  job  .satis- 
faction 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  recently  published 
repor*  on  the  purposes  and  progress  of 
the  new  careers  programs  written  for  the 
Ford  Foundation  by  Mr  Alan  Gartner 
I  wish  also  to  place  in  the  Record  a  more 
specific  report  by  Mr  Sumner  Rosen, 
a  .study  of  a  Labor  Department-funded 
program  for  establishing  an  upgrading 
program  for  nurses  aides  in  New  York 
City  This  training  program  has  achieved 
a  noteworthy  success  in  little  more  than 
a  year 

The  reports  follow 

New   CARxnis,    1968-1969 — A    Report   to  the 

Ford    Pni'.VDATION 
I  Prom     .Vew    Careers    Development     Center. 
New  York  ITmversUy.  Prank  Hiessman.  di- 
rector: Alan  Gartner,  associate  director  i 

WHAT  IS  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  CAREEBS 

\Te  there  jobs  for  new  people'' 

Large  numbers  if  community  people  ha%e 
been  hired  by  schools,  anti-poverty  agen- 
cies, and  Increasingly  health  tnd  welfare 
programs 

Are    Jobs    restructured,    careers    available'' 

The  'Scheuer  •  program  hag  moved  several 
'.housand  people  .-ihead.  and  'he  new  Offlce 
<>t  Education  Career  OpportunltleB  Program 
promises  to  do  the  same  But  most  para- 
prufessioii.ils   are   still   In   dead-end   jobs 

.Vro  new  careerists  organizing^ 

\  National  .\sjociatlon  has  been  estab- 
;ished.  and  loc.il  groups  are  developing,  but 
a  -lear  national  movement  has  yet  to  evolve 

Is  there  acceptance  within  the  Oovern- 
ment ' 

.\a  OfiBce  of  New  Careers  has  been  estab- 
.ished  in  HEW  upgrading  expanded  Into  'he 
entire  Public  Service  Careers  Program  >f  rhe 
Labiir  Department;  Headstart  now  requires 
career  development  in  all   programs 

Is  there  acceptance  by  agencies? 

The  use  of  paraprofesslonals  has  quite 
clearly  been  established:  their  upgrading  is 
less  firmly  so,  and  the  development  of  new 
work  even  lees  Agencies  have  not  been  re- 
organized, and  professional  work  rem&Uis 
largely  unchanged 

Is  there  acceptance  by  employee  associa- 
tions? 

Some  urUona — AP8CME  District  Council  37, 
Local  U9»  of  the  Hospit&I  Workers,  .-U^— 
and  some  profeaslonal  groups — NEA.  NASW. 
APHA — h»ve  begun  to  give  slgnlflcant  atten- 
tion to  paraprofeaslonAls 

What  about  credentials,  licensure,  and  civil 
service? 

These  all  continue  to  be  Impedimenta.  Some 
states — Maaaachusetts.  Callfomla.  New  York. 
New  Jersey.  Mlnnesot* — have  made  changes 
in  each  of  these  areas  but  no  sharp  changea 
anywhere. 
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What  has  t)een  the  legUlatlve  impact? 

Most  proposed  manpower  programs  con- 
tain stgniQcant  new  careers  language  and 
components.  t<t2.  the  OUara  Manpower  Act, 
Carl  Perkins'  new  education  bill  Presently, 
some  100  grant-in-aid  programs  require  or 
allow  the  implementation  of  some  or  all  of 
the  new  careers  system  components 

What  are  colleges  and  universities  doing? 

Many  of  them  are  admitting  people  whom 
they  had  not  previously,  some  are  giving 
credit  for  new  activities  such  as  work  experi- 
ence a  few  are  restructuring  entire  courses  of 
study,  a  handful  are  engaging  community 
and  agency  people  as  faculty 

What  are  new  directions  for  New  Careers? 

Increasingly  programis  >u-e  addressing 
themselves  to  the  relationship  between  new 
careers  and  such  eflorts  as  community  con- 
trol and  new  systems  of  accountability. 

Where  is  it  af 

There  is.  as  yet.  no  fully  developed  new 
careers  system  Components  are  t>etng  imple- 
mented, new  concepts  developed,  new  con- 
stituencies enlisted  Perhaps,  one  can  say 
that  new  careers  [i  at  the    take-off  "  stage. 

This  has  been  a  decisive  year  for  new 
careers-  a  year  "t  new  actions,  new  programs, 
new  :nrtItutlons  <uid  indeed,  uf  new  defini- 
tions 

It  is.  perhaps,  these  new  definitions  which 
are  of  the  most  fundamental  and  far-reach- 
ing consequence  The  change-  -or  more  ex- 
actly shift — in  the  definition  of  new  careers 
has  come  to  add  two  dimensions.  Implicit  In 
earlier  conceptualizations  but  not  funda- 
mental The  two  rierc  foc\  are  concerned  with 
fen-ice  deliiery  and  relationship  icith  rom- 
munitv  cotitroi  issues 

NEW     DEriNmoNS 

The  original  new  careers  design  >f  meeting 
•-he  human  ser\'lce  .igency  manfxjwer  short- 
iges  by  looking  to  the  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  poverty  had  an  underlying  concern 
with  the  quality  and  character  of  the  .tgen- 
cy^  .service  health,  education,  community 
development,  etc  But  It  la  In  the  pcist  year 
that  these  issues  have  come  to  the  fore  In- 
creasingly rir.f  unly  is  it  iLsked  whether  an 
igency's  personnel  vacancy  la  filled  or  a  career 
naade  ivallable  'o  a  [)oor  person,  but  what 
does  the  hmng  of  a  peraon  as  a  paraprofes- 
nonal  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  agency. 
aJid  to  the  lervices  received  hy  its  consumers 

Questtons  of  accountability  have  been 
coined  \nth  liquet  of  r'om'iuni.'v  control 
where  new  careert  programs  are  xeen  as  part 
of  a  community  particxpation  process.  Not 
simply  that  community  people  are  hired  as 
pcLraprofesslonals.  but  they  come  Increasingly 
to  play  comin unity  lettdershlp  roles  and  the 
movement  of  corrununity  people  up  a  career 
ladder  may  become  '>ne  of  the  ways  to  bring 
the  human  service  agency  into  closer  har- 
mony and  rapport  with  the  community  it  Is 
to  serve 

Illustrative  of  these  two  developments  are 
the  draft  guidelines  of  the  new  C.ireer  Oppor- 
tunities Prngram  >f  the  Offlce  of  EklucaUon. 
EJssentially  a  new  -areers  In  education  pro- 
gram, and  although  authorized  under  a 
training  act  i  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act),  It  nonetheless  lists  as  Its 
first  objective  the  improvement  of  the  learn- 
ing of  low-income  children,  and  prescribes  as 
Its  primary  evaluation  Issue  the  effect  of  the 
program  upon  the  children's  learning. 

New  careers  is  construed  within  the  con- 
text of  community  control  with  the  Incorpo- 
ration of  the  demand  for  such  programs  In 
Harlem  s  IS  201.  Brcx)kJyn's  Ocean  Hlll- 
BrownsvlUe  district.  Boston's  Roxbury,  De- 
troit s  Miller  District  and  East  Palo  Alto's 
Community  School 

omCK    op    N'EW    rASEERS 

Major  new  developments  have  taken  place 
at  the  federal  letel  On  July  10.  1969,  the 
establishment  nf  the  OfBce  of  New  Careers, 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  was  annoimced  by  the  White 
House    The  establishment  of  such  an  office 
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within  the  federal  department  most  con- 
cerned with  the  delivery  of  human  services 
and  within  the  ofBce  of  Assistant  Secretary 
James  Parmer  is  Illustrative  of  the  two  new 
definitional  areas  noted  above — service  sys- 
tem delivery  and  community  control.  Within 
the  DHBW,  three  major  program  activities 
are  also  getting  underway:  the  previously 
noted  Career  Opportunities  Program;  con- 
centration by  Assistant  Secretary  Egeberi; 
upon  returning  servicemen,  especially  para- 
medics, to  meet  the  health  manpower  short- 
age; and  programs  of  new  careers  within 
HEW  for  that  Department's  more  than 
100.000  employees 

rhe  Labor  Department  has  expanded  new- 
careers  concepts  in  the  most  recent  cycle 
iMA5)  of  the  JOBS  private  sector  program 
as  well  as  In  the  new  Public  Services  Caree^i 
Program  Both  of  these  programs  Incorporate 
the  concepts  of  Job  first,  training  built  in 
career  advancement;  use  of  indigenous  per- 
sons as  support  personnel;  and  the  packag- 
ing in  a  single  comprehensive  program  the 
full  array  of  services  needed. 

The  Office  of  Economic  OpF>ortunlty  ii,'u> 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  new  careers  pru- 
grams  through  the  employment,  training  am! 
upgrading  of  paraprofesslonals  employed  ;:i 
community  action  programs  ' 

Among  the  activities  undertaken  by  OEO 
have  been 

Implementation  of  the  Career  Development, 
Program  in  Headstart  with  special  and  addi- 
tional funds  set  aside  for  upgrading. 

CAP'S  attention  to  career  advancement 
with  two  major  national  technical  asslstanr« 
contracts,  and  a  pending  revision  of  com- 
munity action  agency  personnel  require- 
ments which  win  require  career  advance- 
ment programs  in  all  CAP  agencies. 

The   Comprehensive   Health   Services   Pro- 
gram grants  to  develop  new  staffing  mode! 
along   with   Legal   Services'   funding  a  studv 
of  new  uses  for  paraprofesslonals  • 

I  EGISLATION 

Pending  legislation  carries  forth  the  thrust 
already  underway.  The  current  situation  .^ 
iUghllghted  by  the  examination  of  all  exist- 
ing federal  legislation  and  the  Issuance  of  .i 
compendium  •  of  the  more  than  100  differ- 
ent grant-in-aid  programs  administered  hv 
eight  departments  and  agencies  which  re- 
quire or  permit  new  careers  activities. 

The  "Manpower  Act"  proposed  by  over  100 
Congressmen  explicitly  incorporates  new  ca- 
reers Ideas  In  terms  of  upgrading  the  role 
of  the  government  as  an  employer,  and  ca- 
reer opportunities 

The  President's  special  manpower  message 
states  that  Jobs  alone  are  not  enough,  and 
that  careers  are  necessary  ' 

The  "Nationu-lde  Education  Excellence 
Act.'  introduced  by  Congressman  Perkins  at 
the  behest  of  the  American  Federation  ul 
Teachers  and  based  up>on  a  study  by  Leon 
Keyserling  proposes  one  aade  for  every  two 
teachers — a  nearly  ten-fold  proposed  leap 
from  the  present  188,000  aides  In  schools  t  > 
some  1  5  million  by  1973. 

MOVEMENT 

Sew  Careerists  and  their  supporters  hair- 
come  together  m  a  lariety  of  groups,  to  for- 
ward the  program  and  counter  efforts  to 
dilute  or  <>ubvert  the  program's  designs. 

The  National  Association  of  New  Careerists 
was  established,  as  was  the  National  Council 
for  New  Careers;  both  organizations  co-spon- 
sored a  Washington  Action  Conference  m 
September  to  focus  attention  on  new  careers 
Issues. 

Groups  of  new  careerists  are  conalng  to- 
gether—on a  statewide  basis  In  California 
and  North  Carolina.  In  community  chapters 
In  New  York  City,  across  two  counties  on 
Long  Island,  as  the  Association  of  New  Pro- 
fessionals In  Pittsburgh.  In  some  30  cities 

Dramatic  action  was  taken  by  new  career- 
ist groups  In  Topeka.  Kans*a,  and  at  Lincoln 
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Hospital  In  the  South  Bronx,  to  put  forth 
their  demands  for  real  careers  and  meamng- 
lul  services  from  the  agencies  where  thev 
work.  '' 

Unions  are  recognizing  the  opporttmltlee 
and  challenges  presented  by  these  new  work- 
ers—District Ooimcll  37  (AFSCME)  and  UPT 
Local  No  1  have  vied  for  the  right  to  repre- 
sent the  aides  in  New  York  City's  public 
schools;  Chicago's  Teachers  Union  demanded 
and  won  an  addlUonal  1,800  aides  as  p«u-t 
of  Its  most  recent  contract;  and  Local  1199B 
brought  national  attenUon  to  Charleston 
with  Its  organizing  of  nonprofessional  hos- 
pital workers  there. 

Professional  groups  have  undertaken  a 
variety  of  supportive  acUvlties.  These  Include 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  NaOonal  Aaaoclatlon 
of  Social  Workers,  the  American  Medical  AB- 
boclation,  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Edu- 
cation, the  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional 
.Manpower,  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

RESEARCH 

Research  activities  are  beginning  to  look 
at  new  careers  programs,  their  results  and 
consequences. 

A  national  survey  of  the  "Scheuer  Amend- 
ment" new  careers  program  gave  evidence 
of  the  program's  holding  power,  commitment 
of  agencies  to  career  ladders,  and  ability  of 
the  programs  to  recruit,  hold  and  provide 
s.Uary  increases  for  disadvantaged  people' 
This  finding  of  program  holding  power  in- 
creased income,  useful  work  Is  corroborated 
bv  .in  In-depth  follow-up  study  of  over  100 
persons  trained  by  the  National  Committee 
Ln  Employment  of  Youth.  Similarly,  this 
jtudy  affirms  the  absence  of  major  break- 
throughs In  the  credenUals  barrier. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  produced 
a  -series  of  reports  on  the  new  careers  pro- 
f-riim  in  MlnneapoUs  addressing  such  Issues 
.I.S  recruitment,  dropouts,  the  work  done  the 
e.-reci  of  professionals  upon  the  paraprtjfes- 
sioual,  college  admissions,  curricula  and 
supportive  services,  etc.  Particularly  striking 
Is  the  finding  that  the  new  careera  partlcl- 
piTixs.  rather  than  losing  their  ties  to  the 
community  as  some  feared,  have  In  fact  come 
to  Identify  more  closely  with  the  community 
during  the  course  of  their  participants  In 
the  program.' 

The  New  Careers  Training  Laboratory  has 
conducted  a  survey  of  OEO  funded  commu- 
!  !ty  action  agencies  throughout  the  country 
The  most  significant  findings  Include  the  re- 
port that  over  90'-;  of  the  CAA's  have  some 
l^rufessional  positions  occupied  by  persons 
who  first  came  Into  the  agency's  employ  as  a 
non-professional;  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  pro- 
fe  slonal  positions  are  occupied  bv  persons 
\Uio  had  been  non-professionals;  and  some 
<-6'  of  the  CAP  agency  employees  had  been 
poor  when  hired. 

Ihe  New  Careers  Development  Center  Is- 
sued a  broad  ranging  report,  "Do  Parapro- 
fesslonals Improve  Human  Services:  A  First 
Critical  Appraisal  of  the  Data,"  examining 
reports  of  paraprofesslonal  workers  In  educa- 
tion, health,  mental  health,  social  services 
research,  legal  services,  and  senior  citizen 
programs 

CREDENTIALING 

Changes  have  been  made  m  credentialing 
and  evil  service  programs.  Civil  service  agen- 
c:e.s  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  have 
cie'.ploped  new  classes,  while  state  boards  of 
education  have  established  procedures  for 
■he  use  of  paraprofesslonals  in  instructional 
as  well  as  suppc.rtlve  activities. 

New  York  State  and  California  have 
pa.s.-,ed  new  laws  authorizing  the  performance 
■  I  classroom  Instructional  activities  bv  para- 
prnfesslonals. 

In  several  states,  including  Colorado  Mln- 
:.^.>ota  and  New  York,  state  departments  of 
•  ducation  have  issued  new  regulations  en- 
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couraglng  the  employment  and  upgrading 
of  paraprofesslonals  in  a  career  ladder 
program. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Washington  proce- 
dures are  tmderway  to  establish  new  sys- 
tems of  teacher  certification  ol  all  levels 
In  ixjth  states  primary  emphasis  is  to  be 
placed  upon  performance  in  the  classroom  as 
opposed   to  sole   reliance   on   courses   taken. 

In  Calirornla,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota 
and  New  York  civil  service  system  changes 
have  been  Instituted.  In  Massachusetts  a  new 
civil  service  classification,  special  service  as- 
sistant, has  been  established.  In  California 
a  statewide  Career  Opportunities  Program' 
was  established  by  order  of  the  Governor. 

And  In  the  new  Career  Opportunities  Pro- 
gram (USOE) ,  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion are  committed  to  endorsing  not  only  the 
use  of  paraprofesslonals  but  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  career  lattice  programs 
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led    to   new   paraprofesslonal   roles  in  both 
areas. 

At  the  Highland  Park  Free  School  (Rox- 
bury, Mass.),  a  "Community  Teacher"  op- 
erates as  a  partner  of  the  traditional  teacher. 
Reports  from  a  nationwide  study."  indicate 
that  not  only  are  new  roles  developing  for 
aides,  but  their  Introduction  into  the  school 
leads  to  new  roles  for  teachers.  As  a  report 
from  Greenburgh,  New  York,  indicates.-  the 
teacher  must  become  a  "diagnostician."  And 
the  guideline  for  OE's  Career  Opportunities 
Program,  calls  for  new  professional  roles  In- 
cluding diagnostician,  manager,  or  orches- 
tra tor  of  learning,  resource  teacher,  etc. 

THE    CENTER'S    WORK:     AN    OVERVIEW 

The  New  Careers  Development  Center  has 
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COLLEGES 

College  and  universities  are  admitting  new 
students,  granting  credit  for  new  activities 
establishing  new  courses,  engaging  new  peo- 
ple in  a  faculty  role,  and  giving  courses  at 
new  sites. 

Over  200  colleges— most  Involved  in 
Scheuer  Amendment"  programs  and  Head- 
start  Supplementary  Training  Programs- 
are  admitting  persons  without  normal  prep- 
aration, including  many  who  lack  a  high 
school  diploma. 

A  recent  study'  reports  that  at  least  60 
colleges  now  grant  credit  for  work  activities 
:Z  .^"t^^P'^'  "^  a  new  degree  program  ct 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  two-thirds  of 
the  required  credits  are  granted  for  work 
experience. 

And  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  per- 
sons who  came  to  the  General  College  as 
students  as  part  of  the  new  careers  program 
are.  while  continuing  their  own  undergrad- 
uate work,  acting  as  co-teachers  in  a  leries 
of  graduate  courses  on  urban  affairs. 

NEW  ADVANCEMENT  PROGRAMS 

While  employment  of  paraprofesslonals  is 
widespread— an  estimated  400,000  in  various 
human  agencies— career  advancement  Is  less 
broad.  However,  career  development  pro- 
grams in  OEO's  CAP  and  Headstart  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  Office  of  Educations 
Career  Opportunities  Program,  are  all  de- 
signed to  advance  those  presently  in  para- 
professlonal positions. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  professional  posi- 
tions in  community  action  agencies  are  held 
by  those  who  had  been  non-professionals  -^ 

In  New  York  City's  hospitals  a  model  has 
been  set  up  so  that  persons  can  move  from 
aide  or  orderly  to  LPN  to  RN.  as  a  built-in 
part  of  the  Job. 

A  nationwide  survey  of  'Scheuer  Amend- 
ment" programs  indicates  that  participants 
had  average  incomes  over  $4,300.  compared 
with  the  average  annual  Income  prior  to 
entering  the  program  of  $2,100  for  the  11  ^ 
who  were  employed,  while  the  remaining 
89 -^  were  either  unemployed  (61^  )  or  on 
welfare  (28";;  ) . 

In  Oakland,  the  entire  New  Careers  Pro- 
gram Is  administered  by  those  who  had  been 
new  careerists  themselves,  and  nationally 
the  Career  Opportunities  Program  plans  to 
upgrade  some  8,000  persons  in  its  first  year. 

NKW  SERVICE  ROLES 

New  careers  programs  have  often  in  fact 
meant  old  careers  for  new  people.  However 
new  service  roles  are  beginning  to  appear,' 
In  health,  social  service  and  educational 
programs. 

The  Hunts  Point  (Bronx,  N.Y.)  Health 
Center  now  engages  a  person  as  a  "Health 
Advocate."  while  the  role  of  Physicians  As- 
sistant and  Nurse  Practitioner  is  gaining 
attention.  A  survey  conducted  by  HEW  has 
identified  some  80  such  programs. 

The  thrust  to  separate  Income  transfer 
from  social  servloes  In  welfare  programs  has 
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been  an  InlUator  of  as  well  as  reflected  and 
responded  to  these  new  developments  Its 
technical  assistance,  reports,  papers  news- 
letters, conceptualizations  have  all  been  part 
of  these  developments. 

Technical  assistance  is  the  most  extensive 
way  in  which  NCDC  affects  new  careers  de- 
velopments.  This  technical  assistance  has 
occurred  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels. 
In  education,  health,  social  service,  commu- 
nity development  and  anti-poverty  activi- 
ties, to  unions  and  professional  and  parapro- 
fesslonal associations,  colleges  and  private 
industry. 

At  the  federal  level,  assistance  has  been 
provided  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretarv.  DHEW. 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  New 
Careers;  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  the 
Career  Opportunities  Program  and  in  Voca- 
tional Education;  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice: to  the  Labor  Department  re.  the  Public 
Service  Careers  Program;  to  OEO's  CAP 
Headstart,  Legal  and  Health  Services  pro- 
grams 

At  the  state  and  local  level,  assistance  has 
been  given  to  New  York  and  California  Phil- 
adelphia and  Cleveland.  Nassau  County  and 
San  Francisco. 

In  health,  help  has  been  provided  to  New 
York  City's  Hunt£  Point.  Washington 
Heights-Inwood  and  NENA  comprehensive 
Health  Centers,  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  The  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, unions  such  as  Local  1199  and 
District  Council  37.  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Health  Study  Group,  the  UCLA  Allied 
Health  Professions  Curriculum  Project 
Mound  Bayou  (Mississippi)  Health  Center 
the  NYV  Institute  of  Rehabilitative  Medi- 
cine, National  Planned  Parenthood-World 
Population,  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department  on  a 
dental  careers  prc^ram. 

In  education,  work  has  been  done  with  the 
Gary  (Indiana)  public  schools.  OEO's  Career 
Opportunities  Program.  Detroit's  Miller 
School  District  Parent's  Council.  New  York 
City's  IS  201  and  Ocean  HUl-BrownsvlUe  Dis- 
trict, the  Highland  Park  Free  School  (Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts),  the  White  Plains 
(New  York).  New  York  City.  Philadelphia 
and  Bristol  (Pennsylvania)  school  districts 
the  New  York  State  University,  and  the  Nas- 
sau County  (New  York)  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

In  social  services  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers,  the  Cleveland  De- 
troit, Westchester  and  Nassau  County  Health 
and  Welfare  councils,  the  Jacksonville  (Flor- 
ida) Neighborhood  Service  Project,  the  New 
York  Social  Work  Recruitment  Center,  the 
State  of  Washington  New  Careers  Program 
the  National  Day  Care  Council  and  Its  New 
York  City  affiliate,  the  Institute  on  Geron- 
tology (Gainesville.  Florida),  the  Child  Study 
Association,  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  and  the  United  Fund. 

In  housing,  there  has  been  a  study  of  new 
career  opportunities  In  planning  and  com- 
munity development  work,  and  a  project  to 
demonstrate  new  career  opportunlOes  for 
poor  people  to  build  homes  for  other  poor 
families. 

Among  colleges  work  has  been  done  with 
Cleveland  CoUege,  ColumbU  University  and 
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L«hm»n  College  the  Cornell  School  of  Labor. 
Purdue  and  Indiana  UnlversltleB.  the  Unl- 
versr.y  of  Miami.  NYUi  Center  for  the  Study 
of  the  Unemployed,  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota   and  Kent  Stat«  University 

There  ha»  been  work  with  civil  service 
departments  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City  and  the  states  of  California  aJid  New 
Jersey 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  Nassau 
County  working  with  the  County  Executive 
the  Health  and  Welfare  Council,  the  OEO 
and  the  public  schools,  relating  to  establish- 
ing a  county  Manpower  Development  Office, 
oonducting  th»  planning  for  a  decnonitratloa 
Ouarantoed  ftnployment  Program,  propos- 
ing n«w  deelgns  for  vocational  aducatloQ 
programs:  and  to  Cleveland  working  with 
the  Mayors  Office,  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council,  the  CEP.  and  Cleveland  College. 

Assistance  has  been  provided  to  parapro- 
fesslonal  groups  In  Syracuse.  Philadelphia, 
Topeka,  Cleveland  Pittsburgh,  New  York. 
Detroit.  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  and  on 
a  statewide  basis  in  North  Carolina  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Other  technical  assistance  aotlvUlee  have 
included  TVA,  the  Meat  Cutters  Union  the 
4-H.  the  Midas  Corporation,  the  McGraw- 
Hill  CompaAy.  tJie  New  England  Trade  Union 
Training  Program 

A  score  of  different  papers  has  been  issued 
on  education  health,  gerontology,  man- 
power, social  welfare.  m<xlel  cities,  adult 
education,  colleges,  training,  funding  re- 
sources— all  told  exceeding  looooo  copies,  as 
well  as  the  New  Careers  Newsletter  which 
now  iias  a  press  run  if  ,'.'.pr  I,i  000 

Key  papers  ha-.e  included  the  New  Ca- 
reers Ptmdlng  Manual  '  a  paper  'Do  Para- 
profe.ssionals  Improve  Human  Services  .A 
First  Critical  .■Vppriilsal  two  papers  review- 
ing the  prospects  in  the  health  tleld.  "New 
Careers  in  the  Hospital'  and  'New  Careers 
Beyjnd  the  Hospital'  a  review  of  the  status 
of  new  careers  programs  in  education.  The 
Instruction.i!   Aide     Current   Developments   ' 

Papers  by  start  persons  have  been  pub- 
lished or  republished  in  a  dozen  professional 
Journals 

The  "Newsletter  '  has  been  expanded  in 
•erms  ol  distribution  and  scope  of  coverage, 
and  Its  formal  sharpened  An  evaluation 
study  including  a  canvass  'if  readers,  as- 
sisted m  these  developments 

Testimony  was  presented  before  various 
federal  and  state  legislative  bodies  including 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Lalxjr  and  Welfare, 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  the  Agnii;. 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
and  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Employment 

SELECTED    PUBLICATIONS 

Beal.  Carr,  Hannah.  Paniagua.  "A  New  Ca- 
reers Guide  lor  Trainers  of  Education  Aux- 
iliaries   »3  50 

G.uiLt,  Guide  to  Funding  New  Careers 
Pros-rams.'  Revised  Edition.  »3  50 

Gartner  Do  Parapnjfesslonals  Improve 
Human  services  A  First  Critical  Appraisal 
of  the  Data.  '  $1  50 

Ja  icson  i  Paniagua.  The  Audio- Visual 
Film  Discusolon  Stimulator  '  »1  50 

Paniagua  i  Gould.  Instrumented  Train- 
ing .A  Tool  for  Developing  Teamwork  m 
New  Careers  .Agencies      *1  50 

Paniagua  «  Jackson.  Role  Play  in  New 
Careers  Training.  '  $1  50 

Aeosta  at  Gartner  Lincoln  Hospital  Men- 
tal Health  Services  The  Politics  of  Mental 
Health.     25c 

Oartner.  .New  Patterns  for  Young  and 
Old.     26c 

Gartner  The  Use  of  the  Paxaprofetisional 
and  -New  Directions  for  the  Social  Service 
.\gency.  '  25c 

Gartner  i  Jones.  A  New  Career  Develop- 
ment Plan  for  Community  Action  Agencies. " 
25c 

Gartner  it  Riesoman.  Law  and  Order.  A 
New  .Approach.  '  35c. 
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Lynton.  "New  Careers  Potentials  In  The 
Hospital."  25c 

Lynton  New  Careers  PotentVals  Beyond 
the  Ho.spltal    '  26c 

Rles-sman.  New  Struggle  for  the  Parapro- 
fesslonal.     25c 

Hlessman  Some  Basics  About  Group  Proc- 
ess tor  Trainers      25c 

Hlessman  .t  Gartner  The  Instructional 
.Mde     New  Developments, '    25c 

Hlessman  &  Gartner.  Do  E»araprofe«slonals 
Improve    the    Learning   of   Children''"   25c 

Rosen.     Credentials     Two  Strategies."  25c 

Rosen.  Better  Mousetraps  Reflections  on 
Economic  Development  in  the  Ghetto."  25c 
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'  See  below  for  a  report  on  the  study  con- 
ducted by  the  New  Careers  Training  Labora- 
tory re  upgrading  uf  paraprofesslonals  in 
•ommunlty   action    programs 

Professionals  in  Legal  Service  Programs 
A    Pea.slbllltv    Study        Institute    for    Justice 
md     UiW    Enforcement.     Washington.    DC. 
1969 

Richard  Gould  Manual  of  New  Careem 
Programs,  Revised  Edition.  New  Careers  De- 
velopment Center.  New  York  University. 
1969 

■  The  first  two  paragraphs  state  "A  Job  is 
one  rung  on  the  ladder  of  a  lifelong  career 
of  work  ■■  That  is  why  we  must  look  at  man- 
power training  with  new  eyes  as  a  continu- 
ing process  to  help  people  to  get  started  In  a 
job  and  to  get  ahead  in  ,»  career  "  .\ugus:  12. 
1969 

Testimony  presented  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  L.ibor  .md  Educ.Ulon.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, .May  21.  1969.  by  Dr.  Jacob  Pish- 
rnan.  University  Research  Corporation,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

Margaret  .\  Thompson.  Contajnlnatlon 
of  New  Careerists  by  Professlonallzatlon : 
Fact  or  F.incv.  '  New  C.ireers  Research  Pro- 
gram. University  of  Minnesota.  June.  1969 

Community  .Action  Curriculum  Compen- 
dium," National  Student  Association,  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  1969 

■  Based  on  a  survey  conducted  by  tlie  New 
C.'-reers  Training  Laboratory.  New  York  Uni- 
versity 

'  Garda  Bowman  and  Gordon  Klopf.  Sew 
Career'i  and  Roles  m  the  Amencan  School. 
Bank  Street  College  ot  Education,  New  York 
City.  1969 

Cited  in  m.u.e.'lil  distributed  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Paraprofessionals.  Ca- 
reer Advancement.  .lUd  PtiplI  Learning.  "  co- 
sponsored  by  I'EPS-NEA  aiid  the  New  Careers 
Development  Center,  New  York  University. 
Washington  DC    January,  1969 

Upgrading  Nurses'  .Aides — A  Career 
Development  Success  Story 

I  By  Sumner  M    Rosen  i 

Results  to  date  indicate  th.u  the  upgrad- 
ing program  for  nurses  aides  in  the  New 
York  City  municipal  hospitals  will  end  up  a 
-smashing  success  Under  a  grant  from  the 
U  S  Department  of  Labor.  422  nursee'  aides 
completed  a  14-month  training  program  to 
enable  them  to  become  licensed  practical 
nurses  The  prc>gram  combined  work  and 
study,  students  worked  20  hours  per  week 
at  their  regular  Jobs,  and  attended  classes 
and  clinical  training  sessions  for  26  hours  per 
week  To  make  this  work-study  combination 
possible,  the  full-time  LPN  curriculum, 
which  normally  is  completed  In  one  year, 
was  stretched  to  14  months 

Most  LPN  training  is  tor  young  high  school 
graduates  This  program  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide BJi  opp>ortunlty  for  upward  mobility  to 
those  already  at  work.  Including  persons  who 
did  not  p«jBse8s  high  school  diplomas  or 
equivalency  certificates  Trainees  ranged  in 
age  up  to  61.  with  up  to  21  years  of  service 
a«  a  nurses'  aide.  They  were  trained  in  three 
groups,  each  cycle  spaced  at  three-month 
intervals  The  first  cycle  began  In  September 
1967.  the  third  group  graduated  two  years 
later    The  total  group  Included  by  design  94 
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trainees  chosen  despite  the  fact  that  their 
academic  credentials  and  test  scores  fell  well 
below  the  standard  normally  required  for 
LPN  training  In  New  York 

Tlie  results  to  date  are  Impressive: 

Of  a  total  of  463  enrolled.  422-  91  per. 
cent— successfully  completed  training  Some 
who  had  to  leave  training  re-enrolled  In  later 
cycles  Of  the  41  who  withdrew  and  did  not 
finish.  24  did  so  for  personal  or  Job-related 
reasons  Only  17  of  the  463 — 17  jjercent — 
were  academic  failures 

In  the  special  group  of  94.  75  successfully 
completed  training,  or  80  percent  With  more 
remedial  and  tutoring  help,  this  percentile 
would  have  been  higher  Among  those  Aho 
passed  the  course,  success  In  the  state  licen- 
sure examination  has  been  equal  to  that 
achieved  by  the  larger  group. 

In  the  first  cycle.  85  6  percent  passed  the 
srtate  licensure  examination  the  hrst  tlrno 
of  the  remainder.  18  of  21  passed  on  their 
second  try  This  means  a  licensure  rate  :'  r 
the  group  as  a  whole  of  97  9  percent,  the  sec- 
ond cycle  achieved  a  licensure  rate  the  ti:-t 
time  of  89  2  percent,  so  one  can  expect  at 
least  as  high  a  success  rate  for  the  entire 
group 

The  program  was  enormously  attractive  to 
workers;  lor  450  funded  slots,  there  v  ere 
over  3.000  applicants  If  this  program  Is  re- 
funded on  a  contlntiing  basis—  as  It  shou;d 
be- — significant  numbers  of  the  working  poor 
will  llnd  a  new  opportunity  to  upgrade  their 
skills,  status,  earnings,  and  contribution  to 
patient  care  It  is  in  this  direction  that  new 
strategies  must  be  developed  to  deal  with  t!ie 
problem  .>f  serious  shortages  In  professional 
help  in  health,  hospitals  and  the  other  areas 
of  human  service  need. 

The  program  stimulated  the  City  of  New 
York,  through  the  Health  Services  Adminis- 
tration, to  develop  a  companion  prognmi 
now  under  way.  which  will  enable  LPN's  ;  > 
be  trained  to  l)ecome  registered  nurses  Some 
graduates  of  the  original  program  will  be 
included  in  this  new  phase,  thus  demon- 
strating the  possibility  of  a  career  ladder 
which  stretches  from  the  unskilled,  entry- 
level  job  up  to  the  fully  professional-level 

Originally  highly  skeptical  that  this  pro- 
gram could  succeed,  the  top  officials  of  t.he 
munlcli^al  hospital  system  have  now  adopted 
career  development  as  a  major  program  pri- 
ority for  the  future  They  recognize  not  only 
the  direct  effects  of  dealing  with  short-iges. 
but  the  larger  effects  on  morale  and  motivii- 
tlon  which  the  existence  of  career  opportuni- 
ties exerts  on  all  workers 

The  program  demonstrated  the  positive 
results  which  can  be  achieved  when  union 
and  management  agree  to  cooperate  in  the 
resolution  of  common  problems  The  Initia- 
tive In  this  program  was  originally  taken 
and  energetically  pursued  by  the  union — Dis- 
trict Council  37.  American  Federation  oi 
State.  County  and  Municipal  Employees 
(AFL-CIO) — and  accepted,  with  considerable 
ambivalence  at  the  outset,  by  management 
The  difficulties,  which  have  been  detailed 
elsewhere.'  stemmed  from  two  basic  factors 

il)  union  officials  who  made  the  proposal 
were  seen  by  management  and  the  nursing 
professionals  as  unqualified  to  deal  with  mat- 
ters which  they  considered  their  special  areas 
of  competence  and  responsibility; 

1 2)  a  union-sponsored  program.  In  which 
the  two  parties  would  share  responsibility, 
was  seen  as  a  threat  to  the  Integrity  of  man- 
agerial prerogatives  '  This  resistance  was  suc- 
cessfully overcome. 

The  progjam  has  spread  beyond  the  mu- 
nicipal system;  it  Impressed  union  and  man- 


'  Richard  A  Bumatead.  LPN  Training  It's 
Worth  the  Struggle."  Training  m  Business 
and  Industry.  April  1988. 

'  Sumner  M  Rosen.  "Building  Career  Lad- 
ders m  Health  Occupations — Opportunities 
and  Obstacles.  ■  and  "Union-Management 
Cooperation — Is  There  an  Agenda  for  To- 
morrow?" 
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agement  In  the  voluntary  hospitals  suf- 
ficiently that  In  their  1968  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  they  agreed  to  estabUsh  a 
Jointly-operated  training  and  career  develop- 
ment program,  funded  by  employer  contribu- 
tions, to  provide  a  wide  range  of  career 
advancement  programs  for  employees  In  the 
New  York  voluntary  hospitals. 

Training  was  done  by  an  accredited  school 
of  practical  nursing.  In  the  Interests  of  a 
luUy  developed  career  system,  future  pro- 
prams  should  utilize  the  resources  of  two- 
year  and  four-year  colleges,  so  that  training 
win  Include  the  acquisition  of  credentials 
needed  for  further  advance  up  the  career 
l.idder 

The  program  has  proven  that  working 
.idiilts.  normally  excluded  or  neglected  from 
many  manpower  programs,  offer  flrst-class 
p..tentlal  if  the  training  program  Is  Inte- 
L-rated  with  their  work,  permits  them  to  pre- 
serve their  income  and  support  their  fami- 
lies, and  leads  directly  to  higher  status  and 
income  Trainees  In  this  program  persisted 
because  the  city  had  guaranteed  them  Jobs 
i.s  LPN's  If  they  successfully  passed  the  state 
licensure  examination.  Their  pride  In  their 
.ichlevement  and  in  their  having  proved 
tneir  ability  to  move  up  the  career  ladder 
was  what  most  Impressed  their  teachers,  un- 
ion representatives,  supervisors,  coworkers 
project  staff,  and  anyone  else  who  came  lii 
contact  with  them.  By  enabling  entry-level 
workers  to  move  up.  such  programs  make 
riorn  for  new  entrants  who  will  find  them- 
selves not  in  the  traditional  dead-end  Job 
init  at  the  first  step  In  a  career  system  which 
lias  been  shown  to  work  for  people  like 
themselves 

Support  for  programs  of  this  sort  badlv 
needs  expansion.  Despite  diligent  effort,  the 
Department  of  Hospitals  and  District  Coun- 
cil 37  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  as- 
.Mirances  of  continued  funding  of  proerams 
of  this  sort  It  is  Of  the  utmolt  taiXn^e 
o  the  future  effectiveness  of  the  nation's 
manpower  effort  that  this  kind  of  support 
be  provided  fH"»i. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  GENERAL 
FARM  LEGISLATION 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  igsg 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
]ike  to  take  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  following  list  of  recommendations 
lor  general  farm  legislation  which  was 
submitted  to  me  and  the  other  members 
01  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
when  we  were  on  a  tour  of  the  farms  and 
ranches  in  the  13tl»  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Texas. 

Our  committee  has  been  studying  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  agricultural  industry 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  found  that 
this  list  of  recommendations  has  been 
an  invaluable  aid.  not  only  to  myself  but 
to  the  entire  committee  in  coming  up 
with  some  good,  sound  improvements  in 
f^arm  legislation.  I  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  similarity  between  this 
list  and  the  voices  raised  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  from  all  over  the  country  I 
must  commend  this  group  for  providing 
an  accurate  summary  of  what  is  on  the 
minds  of  rural  Americans. 

I  am  presenting  the  list  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  sincere  efforts  of  the 
members  of  the  farm  industry  to  come 
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up  with  sound,  creative,  and  positive  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  of  rural  areas.  It 
is  encouraging,  and  certainly  a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  farm  legislation,  to  see 
farmers,  farm  groups,  and  businessmen 
in  the  agricultural  industry  working  dili- 
gently with  each  other  and  with  those 
of  us  in  Congress  as  we  all  strive  to 
strengthen  and  support  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  very  backbone  of  our  economy. 

The  recommendations  follow : 
General  Recommendations 

Reinstate  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  with 
modifications  and  additions. 

Modifications  to  the  Act  by  commodity  are: 

1.  Cotton: 

A.  Maintain  competitive  one-price  cotton 
with  flexible  supplemental  programs  that 
would  increase  the  offtake  and  eventuallj 
achieve  full  utilization  of  the  US.  capacitj 
to  produce. 

B.  Provide  for  a  loan  level  of  90 'I  of  the 
world  price  with  the  determination  of  such 
price  being  made  In  a  manner  which  will 
accurately  reflect  market  conditions  for  the 
immediately  preceding  year  or  years. 

C.  Provide  for  dependable  supplies  of 
American  cotton  which  are  fully  adequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  modern  competi- 
tion at  home  and  abroad. 

D.  Provide  that  an  anniversary  type  loan 
be  adopted  and  that  the  release  of  govern- 
ment stocks  may  occur  only  at  price  levels 
clearly  defined  by  legislation,  which  will  allow 
the  marketing  system  to  function  effectively 
in  adjusting  supply-demand  relationships  be- 
tween the  different  qualities  of  cotton,  and 
which  will  permit  farmers  to  make  maximum 
use  of  normal  trade  channels  in  selling  their 
current  crop. 

E.  Establish  an  acreage  allotment  system 
aimed  at  providing  the  production  actually 
needed  each  season  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, some  form  of  "open  end"  production 
plan  for  exports,  and  a  carrv-over  adequate 
for  an  expanding  offtake. 

P.  Facilitate  the  sale  and  lease  of  allot- 
ments by  urging:  a.  that  no  limit  be  placed 
on  the  acreage  allotment  which  may  be 
transferred  from  farm  to  farm  within  a 
county;  b.  that  the  period  during  which 
transfers  are  permitted  be  as  long  as  prac- 
ticable. 

G.  Recognize  that  the  industry's  most 
urgent  problem  Is  to  reduce  production  and 
marketing  costs;  and  place  maximum  possi- 
ble emphasis  on  a  crash  program  of  research 
and  education  to  overcome  that  problem  and 
permit  the  Industry,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  meeting 
price  competition. 

H.  Recognize  that  in  the  immediately  fore- 
seeable future  some  form  of  cost  adjustment 
must  be  provided  In  order  for  producers  to 
sell  at  a  competitive  price  and  receive  a  rea- 
sonable return  for  labor,  management  and 
Investment. 

I.  Provide  that  such  cost  adjustment  be 
made  to  the  commodity  rather  than  to  the 
producer. 

J.  Strengthen  the  crop  insurance  program 
to  provide  adequate  protection  for  high  cost, 
high  rtsk  crops  such  as  cotton. 

K.  Strengthen  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible Industry  advice  and  participation  In  the 
administrative  decisions  made  with  respect 
to  the  cotton  program. 

L.  Small  acreage  allotments  should  not  be 
penalized  for  failure  to  plant  their  allot- 
ments. 

M.  Subsidy  payments  should  be  based  on 
actual  producUon  without  a  dollar  celling, 
rather  than  projected  production. 

N.  Loan  or  support  prices  should  be  de- 
signed to  prevent  disaster  rather  than  to  op- 
erate as  a  market  for  crops  thus  building  sur- 
pluses that  depress  market  prices  as  long  as 
they  exist  or  at  times  are  dumped  bv  the 
U3DA.  ,       ' 
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O  Agricultural  products  should  be  mar- 
keted through  established  trade  channels 
and  not  bartered  or  dumped  by  less  well 
qualified  Federal  agencies. 

P.  In  our  naUonal  accounting  Federal 
donations  of  food  and  fiber  should  not  be 
charged  to  agriculture;  Instead  It  should  be 
charged  to  thfe  many  forms  of  relief  or  anti- 
poverty  programs. 

Q.  Acreage  should  be  controlled  on  soy- 
beans. 

2.  Wheat: 

A.  Congress  should  terminate  the  Inter- 
national  Wheat  Trade  Agreement. 

B.  Put  production  of  wheat  back  in  the 
hands  of  the  commercial  wheat  farmers 
where  It  belongs  with  a  mandatory  clause 
or  amendment. 

C.  Require  that  the  miller  pay  the  certifi- 
cate In  full. 

D.  Repeal  the  rule  of  use  of  US  ships  to 
export  wheat. 

E.  Endorse  the  sale,  lease  or  exchange  of 
wheat  allotments  similar  to  the  cotton  pro- 
gram. 

F.  Allow  for  some  kind  of  return  on  divert- 
ed acres  to  be  made.  At  present  the  care  and 
cost  of  this  acreage  is  even  more  expensive  to 
maintain  in  a  proper  way  than  it  would  be 
to  harvest  a  crop. 

3.  Peed  Grain  and  Wheat:  In  the  sale  and 
leasing  of  feed  grain  base  acreage,  allow  full 
substitution  of  wheat  allotment  acres  and 
feed  grain  acres  and  vice  versa. 

4.  Alternate  Crops:  Castor  beans,  flax,  guar 
safflower,  sesame  and  sunflowers. 

A.  Permit  crops  In  short  supply  to  be  har- 
vested from  (a)  Long  term  retired  acreage 
(b)  Conserving  base  acreage,  (c)  Base  crop 
diverted  acreage  (mandatory  and  voluntary) 

5.  Dairy:  The  import  system  is  fine  as"  is 
but  should  only  be  increased  m  proportion 
to  population   increase 

6.  Cattle:  Limit  all  cattle  and  meat  prod- 
uct  Imports   to   protect   US    producers   but  ' 
allow  a  provision  for  Increase  commensurate 
with  population  increase. 

ADDmONAL    GENERAL    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  group  was  opposed  to  anv  land  re- 
tirement program. 

2.  Continue  present  ACP  and  SCS  pro- 
grams including  the  Great  Plains  program. 

3.  The  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  should 
support  and  conduct  an  all  out  research  pro- 
gram of   mesqulte   eradication. 

4.  We  are  opposed  In  principle  to  limita- 
tions of  payments  on  any  farmers  benefits 
under   government    farm   programs. 

5.  Farmers  should  be  compensated  for 
oompulsory  diversion  of  land,  or  in  lieu  of 
payment,  should  be  allowed  to  harvest  alter- 
nate crops. 


ATLANTIC  PARTNERSHIP 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  10.  1969 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  and 
many  others  participating  in  this  special 
order  have  ably  analyzed  many  of  the 
findings  of  the  conference  on  the  con- 
cept of  Atlantic  partnership  of  the 
American  Institute  on  Problems  of  Eu- 
ropean Unity,  Inc.,  which  was  held  be- 
tween October  17  and  19,  1969  at  George- 
town University. 

At  this  point,  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  this  scholastic  organiza- 
tion I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
about  the  organization  and  its  work 
for  the  past  15  months.  Besides  the  con- 
ference on  the  concept  of  Atiantic  part- 
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nenhlp  which  has  seen  the  assemblaee 
of  many  first-class  academic  and  re- 
search experts  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic at  Georgetown  University,  the  In- 
stitute also  conducted  other  studies  and 
projects  In  July  1969  It  ftnished  a  110- 
page  study  on  "American  Policy  Alter- 
natives Toward  East  Central  Europe,"  a 
project  on  which  eight  professors  and 
one  U  S  Representative  cooperated;  they 
are  Profs  James  D  Atlcinson,  George- 
town University  Brutus  Coste,  Fair- 
lelgh  Dickinson  University,  L.  A  D. 
Dellln,  University  of  Vermont;  Jerzy 
Hauptmann,  Parte  College.  Vladimir 
fleisky  de  Dubmc,  University  of  Virginia, 
William  H  Roberts.  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  James  H  Wolfe,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  and  Z  Michael 
Szaz,  now  the  executive  director  of  the 
institute,  and  also  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  The  findings  of  the 
report  which  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished n\  prmt  were  at  that  time  cir- 
culated among  the  interested  Govern- 
ment   agencies   and    departments. 

Two  other  studies  of  the  institute  are 
just  about  "completed.  They  are  a  400- 
page  manuscript  on  the  "Strategj'  and 
Tactics  of  the  Hungarian  Communist 
Party.  1918-48, ■■  planned  as  volume  1  of 
a  two-voliane  study  of  the  Hungarian 
Commurust  Party,  written  by  Prof  Z. 
Michael  Szaz  and  Prof.  Maurice 
Czikann-Zichy  from  St.  Josephs  College 
m  Philadelphia.  Pa.  The  manuscript  is 
being  submitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Umversity  Press  for  publication  purposes 
this  month.  The  second  is  a  10-article 
symposium  on  ■Hungary'  and  Central 
Europe."  including  both  professors  and 
researchers  from  US.  universities,  some 
of  them  Hungarian,  others  of  non- 
Hungarian  origin,  including  the  senior 
fellow  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  former  member  of  the  State 
Department  planning  staff.  Dr  John  C. 
Campbell  This  manuscript,  which  also 
mcludes  a  contribution  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Halpern  I .  IS  bemg  submitted  to  St  Mar- 
tin's Press  m  New  York  for  publication  In 
paperback  form. 

In  addition,  the  mstitute  sponsored 
luncheons  and  panels  on  important  is- 
sues m  European  politics  and  strategic 
affairs.  Some  of  my  colleagues  attended 
the  luncheons  held  at  the  Rayburn  dm- 
ing  room  in  June  which  featured  Prof 
Edward  Teller  on  European  security  and 
the  American  ABM  decision  on  June  17 
and  the  February  26  luncheon  featurmg 
the  French  counselor  Jean-Pierre  Ca- 
bouat  on  French  policy  toward  European 
mtegration.  In  New  York,  the  institute 
sponsored  a  panel  with  the  founder  of  the 
European  integration  movement.  Count 
Richard  Coudenhove-Kalergi  as  the  mam 
Speaker  and  Profs  O  Carlos  Stoetzer. 
Z  Michael  Szaz.  Edward  Lilly,  and  the 
dozen  of  Hungarian  poUticians-in-exile. 
Dr  Tibor  Eckhardt,  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Pan-American  Umon,  as 
members. 

Ambassador  Kermeth  B  Keating,  a 
close  friend  of  the  mstitute  though  not 
officially  connected  with  it  because  his 
judicial  functions  before  his  stssump- 
tion  of  ambassadorship,  was  given  a  very 
successful  farewell  reception  by  the  In- 
stitute on  May  13  at  the  Madison  Hotel 
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where  160  friends  of  the  Ambassador  and 
the  Institute  met  the  departing  Ambas- 
sadors. Including  dozens  of  House  and 
Senate  Members, 

The  institute  has  further  research  and 
conference  plans  for  1970  A  second  con- 
ference on  the  concept  of  Atlantic 
partnership  to  be  held  m  Paris  with  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  the  Centre  d'Etude  de 
Politique  ^trangere  is  now  under  conald- 
eration  for  June,  and  active  plans  are 
being  made  for  a  major  research  project 
on  East  Germany  with  the  help  of  out- 
standing American  and  West  German 
professors. 

May  I  at  this  time  congratulate  the 
leadership  of  the  mstitute,  Mr.  John 
Chamberlam,  syndicated  columnist;  and 
Dr.  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  the  executive  direc- 
tor whose  initiative  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institute  and  who  helped  to 
coordinate  tlie  actmties  of  the  research 
advisory  board  and  hope  that  the  in- 
stitute which  has  only  a  short  past,  will 
continue  to  grow  and  provide  us  with 
studies  not  only  of  academic,  but  also 
policymaking  interest. 


BL\FRA   MAKES   GREAT  NATIONS 
LOOK  SICK 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  5.  I  joined  with  a 
number  of  my  collea+fues  in  cosponsor- 
inK  House  Concurrent  Resolution  127 
ur«ing  an  immediate  ceasefire  in  Blafra. 
Unfortunately,  the  killing  and  starvation 
continues  with  no  end  in  sight,  I  am  ap- 
palled and  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of 
concern  that  is  expressed  over  this  de- 
plorable situation. 

In  the  December  8  issue  of  the  De- 
troit News,  columnist  John  Chamberlain 
made  some  dramatic  and  poignant  ob- 
servations about  the  Biafra  conflict,  I 
wholeheartedly  commend  his  article  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  consideration. 

The  article  follows: 
Bi,\riiA    Makes   Gbeat   Nations   Look   Sick 
I  By  John  Chamberlain) 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Taft  was  critical 
of  the  Nuremberg  trials,  arguing  that  the 
prosecutor  should  not  also  be  the  Judge  One 
can  .see  why  Taft  was  concerned  No  nation 
ever  emerges  fnjm  .i  w;w  with  clean  hands 

If  the  .MUee  had  lost  World  War  H,  they 
surely  would  have  had  trouble  in  court  try- 
ing to  Justify  the  bombing  of  Dreeden  The 
Soviet  could  have  been  hung  for  the  mas- 
Stcre  uf  the  Polish  'ifflcers  In  the  K.ityn  Por- 
est  Pearl  Harbor  was  a  moral  blot  on  the 
Japanese  but  Hiroshima  stains  our  own 
record. 

And  now.  If  the  prejudgment  stands  up. 
there  Is  My  Ijal  to  put  .-igalnst  Hue 

The  great  powers,  .seeking  political  ad- 
vantage from  the  moral  lapses  of  others, 
turn  to  a  diplomacy  of  hypocrtsy  The  case 
of  Blafra  makes  all  the  great  nations  look 
sick  It  Is  almost  too  much  to  comprehend 
Maybe  one  has  to  be  touched  by  personal 
tragedy  to  have  feelinss  about  It. 

.\t  any  rate,  the  strongest  voice  speaking 
out  in  the  US  Senate  on  the  Blafra  tragedy 
Is  that  of  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  The  Rus- 
sians   and    the   British    have    supported    the 
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central  Nigerian  government  in  Its  efforts  to 
end  the  secession  of  Blafra.  The  United 
States,  not  wishing  to  offend  either  London 
or  Moscow,  has  followed  a  hands-off  p)ollcy 

The  UN,  as  Kennedy  has  said,  "chooses 
silence   over   leadership."   Hypocrites,   all   .-f 

us. 

Before  the  hand-wringing  began  over  My 
Lai  Kennedy  tried  valiantly  to  spark  some 
senatorial  acUon  on  Blafra.  For  months,  he 
reminded  his  colleagues,  the  survival  of  three 
million  persons,  mainly  women  and  chlldreu 
in  Blafra  had  depended  on  mercy  alrllfis 
operated  by  the  International  Red  Cross  and 
jmut  Church  Aid 

But  since  last  June  the  Red  Cross  has  n  ' 
been  able  to  gel  Into  Blafra.  Joint  Church 
Aid  slicks  at  It  but  can't  do  much.  The  con.- 
batants  can't  arrive  at  a  mercy   agreemeir 

So  as  Kennedy  says,  the  death  rate  stami- 
at  nearly  2,000  a  day.  according  to  some  r.- 
porls  •  The  "2,000  a  day"  have  to  be  added 
to  the  i  500.000  persons  who  have  died  from 
starvation  since  19«8  in  this  totally  unneces- 

^^Ken^i^-'^ys  he  Is  "distressed  to  learn  that 
What  we  'are  prepared  to  do  Is  apparentw 
measured  more  by  what  the  federal  NigerUn 
^„^ernment  is  willing  to  tolerate  than  b>  ^he 
maximum  capabilities  of  Joint  Church  Ad 
in  delivering  food  and  medicine  into  xl.c 
Blafran  enclave  ■  ,  ,    , 

It  is  hard  to  kno*-  why  the  British  and  the 
Russians  care  whether  Nigeria  is  one  counirv 
or  'wo  countries  If  the  Blafrans  want  to  .r.c 
by  themselves,  or  to  work  out  a  federated 
arrangement  with  neighboring  African  states, 
why  not  let  them? 

Can  oil  diplomacy  be  behind  the  Brltuii 
engagement  on  the  Nigerian  side  of  the 
stniggle?  Recently  there  were  reports  of  B.- 
afran  attacks  on  the  Shell-British  Petroleum 
consortium  that  has  been  extracting  most    . 

Nigeria's  oil 

Do  the  Soviets  need  Nigerian  docks  to  s,er.  - 
ice  the  ships  they  send  around  the  Cape  f 
Good  Hope  to  help  sustain  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  their  fight  to  end  the  freedom  ■! 
South  Vietnam ' 

If  oil  and  naval  rights  explained  the  Bri.- 
ish-Soviet  united  front  against  independence 
for  Blafra.  what  explains  the  U.S.  refus.\l  •  . 
speak  out  In  the  United  Nations? 

Kennedy  is  specially  concerned  about  soir.e 
of  the  projects  in  our  AID  requests  :.r 
Nigeria.  The  AID  requests  for  fiscal  1970  in- 
clude "the  rebuilding  of  key  road  section.- 
as  part  of  "short-term  rehabilitation  a.isi-l- 
ance  to  federal  Nigeria." 

The  road  repair  would  enable  the  Nlgeri  m 
guvernment  to  move  troops  more  easily 
against  the  Blafran  enclave.  Is  this  our  busi- 
ness? Must  we  help  prolong  one  war  while 
we  .u-e  .so  desperately  trying  to  termin:i'.e 
another'' 


ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plea^sed 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague  'Mr 
Ayres»  in  introducing  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
NationEd  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  for  an  additional  3  years  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  associate  myself 
with  Mr.  Ayrks'  remarks  and  to  call  at- 
tention, once  more,  to  the  Presidents 
fine  message  to  the  Congress  on  this 
matter  today. 

One  passage  from  the  President's  me.>- 
sage  seems  particularly  significant  to 
me: 
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Too  many  Americans  have  been  too  long 
denied  the  Inspiration  and  the  uplift  of  our 
cultural  heritage.  Now  Is  the  time  to  enrich 
the  life  of  the  mind  and  to  evoke  the  splen- 
did qualities  of  the  American  spirit. 

I  believe  that  an  appreciation  of  the 
arts,  participation  in  the  creative  process, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  humanities 
are  fundamental  requirements  in  our 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
■All  Americans,  TTie  President's  commit- 
ment to  this  effort  is  an  indication  that 
this  administration  is  determined  to  en- 
courage the  arts  and  humanistic  studies 
1:1  every  area  of  our  country. 

Hie  work  of  the  two  endowments 
which  make  up  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  has  had 
an  impact  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
I  note  with  considerable  pride  the 
lirojects  undertaken  by  the  two  endow- 
ments In  my  own  State, 

In  Michigan,  for  example,  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  made 
.six-cial  grants  to  a  large  number  of  pro- 
srains  which  can  have  a  lasting  effect 
on  the  lives  of  the  people,  not  only  in  my 
district  but  throughout  the  State. 

This  year,  for  examiple,  three  major 
modem  dance  companies — Alwin  Niko- 
lais. Alvin  Alley,  and  Jose  Limon — made 
a  number  of  appearances  in  Michigan 
under  the  auspices  of  the  coordinated 
residency  touring  dance  program  of  the 
national  endowment.  The  program,  ad- 
ministered by  State  arts  councils  in  the 
reelon.  involves  not  only  public  appeax- 
ances  by  the  companies  but  aJso  a  con- 
centrated program  of  workshops  and 
seminars  with  dance  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Among  the  commimities  in  which 
the  companies  appeared  were  Ann  Arbor 
and  Ypsilanti  and  reports  from  sources 
there  indicate  that  their  appearance 
was  highly  successful  and  productive. 

The  Arts  Endowment  has  provided  as- 
sistance, also,  for  experimental  theater 
through  the  professional  theater  program 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  training 
ground  for  new  playwrights,  directors, 
and  actors  which  can  be  a  creative  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  the  theater  in 
our  country. 

The  Goldovsky  Opera  Co,  has  toured 
111  our  State  with  its  production  of  Bi- 
zet's "Carmen"  and  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  major  cultural  re- 
source for  our  State,  has  been  given  a 
recent  grant  for  the  development  of  a 
special  project. 

In  the  field  of  the  humanities,  several 
grants  for  sp)ecial  studies  and  fellowships 
liave  been  made  to  teachers  and  students 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Grants  in 
this  area  have  totaled  $81,813  since  the 
beginning  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  4  years  ago. 
Most  recently  a  grant  of  $9,878  was  given 
by  the  Humanities  Endowment  In  sup- 
l^ort  of  a  conference  series  for  the  Center 
for  Comparative  Ancient  suid  Modem 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  frran  Mich- 
igan's standpoint,  has  been  the  highly 
♦  tlective  growth  of  the  Michigan  State 
Coimcil  on  the  Arts.  The  council's  pro- 
•rams,  supported  in  part  by  annual 
t;  rants  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  through  section  5(h)  of  the  act, 
have  brought  projects  In  every  arts  field 
to  more  than  300,000  Michigan  residents 
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during  the  past  year — fiscal  year  1969. 
Total  support  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment to  the  Michigan  Arts  Council  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  has  exceeded 
$110,000. 

Included  in  the  endowment's  grants 
was  one  for  $6,700  which  enabled  the 
Michigan  State  Arts  Council  to  fund  an 
"artraln" — converted  railroad  cars  which 
have  been  turned  into  a  traveling  mu- 
seum. The  indications  are  at  present  that 
the  "artrain"  will  reach  every  community 
in  our  State  where  railroad  tracks  and 
siding  are  still  usable.  The  prt^ect  has 
been  hailed  by  professional  artists,  mu- 
seum directors,  and  critics  as  one  of  the 
most  innovative  and  imaginative  in  re- 
cent times. 

Quite  clearly,  the  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities have  used  small  amounts  of 
money  to  encourage  and  initiate  creative, 
imaginative  programs. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that,  in  the  case 
of  either  endowment,  these  small 
amounts  of  money  have  been  used  to 
stimulate  private  and  non-Federal  sup- 
port in  a  variety  of  ways. 

In  the  case  of  the  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  for  example,  each  dollar  provided 
from  Federal  funds  has  produced  an  es- 
timated $3  from  private,  business.  State, 
and  local  government  sources. 

As  "seed  money,"  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities' 
appropriations  have  been  productive  and 
profitable,  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  message  on  this  small  but  highly  im- 
portant agency. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
study  the  message  sent  by  the  President, 
It  is  a  compelling  indication  that  the 
Nixon  administration  intends  to  work 
closely  with  private  sources.  State  gov- 
ernments, and  communities  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  mfike  possible  a  better 
way  of  life  for  all  Americans, 


JOE  KEENAN'S  PRIDE 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  tribute  paid 
to  Joe  Keenan,  a  true  statesman  of  or- 
ganized labor,  which  appears  in  today's 
Washington  Evening  Star.  Joe's  distin- 
guished career  epitomizes  the  very  best 
ideals  and  aspirations  to  be  found  in  the 
labor  movement,  and  his  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  all  workingmen  is  properly 
acknowledged  in  this  exceptionally  well- 
written  article: 

Keenan 's  I>ride 
(By  John  Herllng) 

Joe  Keenan '6  pride  Is  trade  unionism.  Just 
like  that.  He  does  not  lend  himself  to  fancy 
talk,  doesnt  pretend  to  be  a  labor  statesman. 
Is  often  bemused  by  the  complicated  lan- 
guage wheeled  into  action  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  But,  In  or  out  of  government, 
people  want  Joe  Keenan  to  be  on  their  side. 

What  shines  thru  in  this  veteran  trade 
union  leader  is  dedication  to  his  cause,  loy- 
alty to  his  associates  and  Integrity  of  person- 
ality. An  electrician  by  trade,  he  became  a 
local  union  officer  about  47  years  ago,  then 
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waa  elevated  to  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  historically  one 
of  the  great  and  stormy  labor  movements. 

He  has  played  a  significant  role  at  various 
stages  In  the  development  of  the  labor  move- 
ment In  the  past  thirty  years.  He  carries  so 
much  strong  but  gentle  muscle  that  when  a 
tough  Job  needs  to  be  done,  the  call  goes  out 
for  Joe  Keenan.  The  certainty  Is  that  he  will 
never  turn  down  a  difficult  assignment,  the 
kind  of  task  that  many  of  his  associates 
might  consider  suspect  because  it  requires  a 
re-examlnatlon  of  their  own  ideas  and  prac- 
tices. 

This  has  happened  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights  where  Joe  Keenan  has  been  able  thru 
his  earnestness,  his  sympathy,  his  Identity 
with  fellow  trade  unionists,  to  win  them 
around  to  a  steady  abandonment  of  antl- 
minorlty  practices.  The  fact  Is  that  Joe  Kee- 
nan relieves  the  memory  of  the  struggles 
which  his  own  people  have  had  to  endure 
to  reach  a  place  in  the  community,  recog- 
nized and  comparaUvely  secure.  He  has  felt 
the  wet  thru  his  shoes,  remembers  the  scorn 
of  the  complacent  and  he'll  simply  be  damned 
If  he  ever  gives  up  on  people,  of  any  color 
or  creed,  white  or  black. 

In  1940  he  came  to  Washington  as  the 
AFT.  representative  on  the  National  Defense 
Council,  where  he  served  with  the  late  Sid- 
ney HiUman,  and  then  became  associate  di- 
rector of  the  War  Production  Board.  By  this 
time  it  had  become  known  that  Joe  Keenan 
was  the  man  who  could — if  anybody  could — 
buUd  bridges  to  CIO  unions  and  in  his  labor 
advocacy  would  excite  admiration  rather 
than  hostility. 

It  was  logical  therefore  for  Joe  Keenan 
to  be  sent  to  post-war  Germany  as  General 
Lucius  Clay's  labor  advisor.  For  nearly  three 
years  Joe  Keenan  helped  educate  some  of 
his  associates  in  alms  of  the  labor  movement, 
and  he  became  a  sensitive  comrade  and  guide 
to  the  German  trade  unionists  who  were  re- 
making their  trade  unions,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest casualties  of  the  Hitler  regime. 

When  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
decided  to  move  into  the  political  arena  in 
an  organized  way  in  1948,  Mr.  Keenan  became 
the  director  of  Labor's  League  for  Political 
Action.  Then  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment and  is  now  the  secretary  of  the  pres- 
tigious, 900,000-member  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  AFL-CIO  ExecuUve  CouncU,  Vice 
President  Keenan  becomes  the  man  President 
Meany  inevitably  taps  for  service.  He  Is  on 
President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Low  Income 
Housing,  he  work*  with  John  W.  Gardner  on 
the  Urban  Coalition  Committee,  and  when 
the  strike  f  imd  was  established  for  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  strikers.  Joe  Keenan  became  a 
rock  on  which  to  build. 

I've  never  met  a  man  in  whom  religious 
faith  operates  so  uninterruptedly.  He  pro- 
jects kindness  as  well  as  purpose.  When  Joe 
Keenan  is  in  motion,  people  want  to  move 
along  with  him. 


WELFARE  EXPLOITATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  despicable  movements — but  im- 
doubtedly  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization  is  the  most  contemptible 
of  all.  The  NWRO,  an  activist  organiza- 
tion of  welfare  recipients,  admittedly  is 
organized  to  extort  larggp^lf  are  checks, 
coerce  charity,  and^i£ake  more  provi- 
sions for  its  members  and  potential  re- 
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cruits.  It  IS  not  certain  that  the  member- 
ship Is  limited  to  welfare  recipients,  al- 
though It  does  appear  that  the  officers  of 
the  organization  live  elegantly  off  the 
welfare  rights  movement 

The  head  welfare  nghter  is  a  Dr. 
George  Wiley — holder  of  a  Ph  D  degree 
and  an  able-bodied  young  male  There 
would  seem  no  reason  physically  or  men- 
tally for  this  person  to  be  in  need  of  wel- 
fare relief,  so  one  must  assume  that  he 
has  other  reasons  and  motives  tor  his 
organizational  activities 

Presenting  himself  as  a  helper  of  the 
poor  he  exploits  the  poor  to  further  other 
purposes — his  own  or  his  superiors 
Knowing  that  most  people  of  good  will 
cannot  refuse  help  to  those  in  need.  Dr 
Wiley  is  able  to  use  his  little  army — 
wrapping  himself  in  the  sympathy  ac- 
corded the  unfortunate — to  shake  down 
foundations,  businesses,  and  even  politi- 
cians His  army  is  very  mobile,  thanks  to 
the  beneficent  Supreme  Courts  guaran- 
tees of  instant  housing  instant  welfare, 
and  soon  instant  voting 

Dunng^  the  November  15  Washington 
moratonuni,  Wiley's  welfare  nt-'ht.-; 
women  manned  the  mobile  field  kitchens 
to  feed  Hanoi's  fifth  column  friends  who 
marched  in  the  Nation's  Capital  Feed- 
ing marchers  is  apparently  one  assign- 
ment for  Dr  Wiley'.s  units  It  is  not 
clear  where  the  welfare  children  were, 
or  who  was  feeding  them 

Last  Friday,  at  a  gala  convention  by  a 
.splinter  .segment  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Dr  Wiley  is  reported  to  have 
crashed  the  party,  commandeered  the 
microphone,  and  pressed  his  demands  for 
the  $5,000  annual  minimum  wage  and 
distnbution  of  free  food  .stamp.s  to  all 
It  was  not  clear  whether  he  was  making 
his  pitch  for  his  poor  "  or  for  Hanoi's 
street  marchers 

The  politicians  present  were  shaken 
down  to  defray  the  travel  e.\penses  of  Dr 
Wiley  and  30  organized  welfare  mothers. 
It  was  not  clear  who  was  doing  the  baby- 
sitting while  the  mothers  were  politick- 
ing 

Conventional  armies  advance  behind 
artillery,  supported  by  tanks — this  guer- 
rilla band  and  its  recruiters  advance  be- 
hind the  camouflage  of  poverty  supported 
by  psychological  weapon.'^ 

Several  related  chppinas  follow 

1  FYom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Nov    18.  19691 

Crowd  at  Monument  Sways  to  Songs 

I  By  Christopher  Wnght  > 

THS   revolutionary    DIET 

At  half  A  dozen  places  .imid  the  crowd  the 
National  Welf^ire  Rights  Organization  set  up 
metal  horse  tubs  full  of  water  on  cinder 
t)loclt3  with  Area  underneath  Manned  by 
heavy  women,  they  supplied  m  endless  inm- 
b«r  of  soft  drlnlu.  hoc  dogs  and  rolls,  apples 
and  potato  chips,  the  staples  ot  the  revolu- 
tionary diet 


Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec    5,  1969| 
Happening  Greets  I>EMotRATic  Study  GRofP 
I  By  Mary  Wiegersi 

The  liberal  Democratic  Study  Group  had 
all  kinds  of  entertainment  plans  for  its  glo- 
rious lOth  anniversary  fund-raising  dinner 
last  night  at  the  Sheraton-ParK  Hotel  .\nd 
It  also  got  all  kinds  jf  unplanned  enter- 
tainment 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Democratic  Study  Group  is  composed 
of  liberal  members  i>f  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives It  *as  formally  organized  in  Sep- 
tember. 1959.  but  Its  origins  date  baclc  to 
January  1957  when  Hou.se  members  orga- 
nized the  group  to  ■counterbftUiiice  the  con- 
servative coalition  '   in   Congress 

Last  night  the  19«9  members  of  the  DSG 
held  a  $100-a-plate  10th  anniversary  ban- 
quet They  had  .isked  Mayor  Charles  Evers  of 
Payette.  Miss  to  be  the  main  spealcer  before 
the  crowd  of  TOO  persons 

This,  together  with  the  appearance  of 
Democratic  pre.sldentlal  hopefuls  they  hoped 
would  provide  an  entertaining  evening  for 
dU 

But  the  DSG  got  more  than  it  bargained 
for 

.As  the  dinner-goers  drove  up  to  the  door 
i)f  the  Sheraton-Park,  they  were  met  by  pick- 
ets from  the  Emergency  Committee  on  the 
Transportation  Crisis  whu  described  them- 
selves ;us  fighting  a^punst  freeways  and  for 
r.npld  transit  The  committee  was  mad  be- 
cause at  least  one  member  of  the  DSG.  had 
voted  for  the  combined  Three  Sister  Bridge 
and  subway  proposjil 

The  pickets  held  signs  reading  DSG— 
damn  silent  group  '  And  stronger  than  dirt 
but  cant  stop  pollution   ' 

When  the  700  guests  riled  Into  dinner, 
they  were  serenaded  during  their  lobster  and 
crabmeat  cocktail  by  the  pickets  who  sang 
their  own  version  of  'Ainerlca  the  Beau- 
tiful  • 

Oh.  beautiful  for  spacious  roads. 

That  ipread  from  slum  to  slum 

The  imug  is  gray    the  homes  decay. 

But  ice  the  profits  come. 

Suburbia,  suburbia,  there  is  profit  there  to 

glean 
Pollute  the  air  but  they  don't  care. 
They  re  selling  gasoline  " 

After  scattered  applause  for  that  rendition, 
the  guests  were  addressed  by  Dr  George 
Wiley  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization, who  had  Just  spent  the  week  at- 
tending the  White  House  Conference  on 
Pood  and  Nutrition  He  was  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  DSG  who  allowed  him  to 
take  the  podium  to  malce  a  brief  statement. 

Wiley  told  the  guests  that  It  was  30  or- 
ganized welfare  mothers  who  turned  the 
conference  around  and  made  Hlchard 
Nixon  s  conference  releviuit   ' 

Can  you  do  less  than  support  the  posi- 
tion that  Richard  Nlxons  flnky  conference 
did,  •  Wiley  challenged  the  DSG 

He  was  talking  about  the  NWROs  de- 
mand for  a  «5,000  yearly  annual  minimum 
wage  and  distribution  of  free  food  stamps 
to  ail 

asked  the  DSG  diners  to  contribute 

cash  to  "defray  the  expenses  of  delegates" 
from  the  NWRO  who  came  to  the  confer- 
ence 

.After  that  it  was  'ime  tor  the  regular  en- 
tertainment 

Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Dec    8,  1969 1 

One  Hundred  District  ok  Columbia  Poor  To 

Get    Credit    Frum    Wards 

About  100  of  Washington's  poorer  residents 
will  receive  credit  from  Montgomery  Ward 
under  a  national  agreement  t>etween  the  firm 
and  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orginiza- 
tlon 

Baca  will  receive  up  to  HOO  In  credit  dur- 
ing the  next  year  for  purchases  in  the  stores 
and  through  the  ciitaiog 

The  100  loc^l  residents  .ire  among  i  000 
NWRO  members  who  will  take  part  Welf.ire 
recipients  and  other  poor  people  are  included 
in  the  welfare  rights  organization 

wiLX    STAMP   oirr   crooks 
Mrs    Etta  B    Horn,  chairman  of  the  NWRO 
Credit  and  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to- 
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day  hailed  the  agreement  as  a  "great  thins; 
This  is  something  we  have  been  fighting  for 
We  feel   like  It's  going  to  work  " 

Mrs  Horn,  who  alao  U  chairman  of  the 
Cltywtde  Welfare  Alliance,  said  credit  with  a 
rtrm  like  Montgomery  Ward  "will  stamp  t,ut 
the  credit  crook." 

Edward  S  Donnell.  president  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  said  that  a  pilot  progratn  •  , 
provide  credit  to  responsible  welfare  recip- 
ients Is  a  worthwhile  step  to  make  Ward  s 
services  uniformly  available  to  all  flnancl.ili', 
responsible  consumers  We  believe  that  .mr 
mutual  efTorts  in  this  pilot  program  wii; 
demonstrate  that  large  numbers  of  welf.ire 
recipients  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  s.iine 
credit  account  benefits  as  other  customer. 

One  Washington  department  store  Is  carry- 
ing out  .in  experiment  in  credit  for  p  r 
people  In  cooperation  with  the  United  Pii:,. 
nlng  Organization,  the  local  anilpovertv 
agency 

Ashley  D  DeShazon,  credit  vice  president 
of  Montgomery  Ward,  said  the  program  .n:: 
be  Inaugurated  as  fast  as  Ward's  and  NWRO 
chapters  are  able  to  clear  credit  applications 
NWRO  members  in  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  Kansas  City.  Los  Angeles  P.  rt 
Worth.  Dallas  and  Oakland  also  are  takins! 
part.  Several  additional  locations  may  be 
added  early  In  1970. 

Those  taking  part  will  be  Issued  a  Warcl  s 
credit  card  that  will  be  honored  at  all  stores 
with  a  revolving  credit  limit  of  $100  Ti.e 
usual  Ward  procedures  for  billing  and  repay- 
ment ^hedules  for  credit  accounts  will  be 
used.   , 

/  — ^^— .^^ 

CHILDRENS  PRAYERS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  eacii 
week  I  am  Insertmg  five  children.^ 
prayers  into  the  Congressional  REcrsn 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  public 
scheols. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  outlawed  all 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  our  public 
schools  and  this  incredible  decision  is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  vast  majority  ol 
Americans. 

Our  Nation's  schools  can  recite  these 
prayers  inserted  in  the  Record  at  their 
morning  devoUonals  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  Supreme  Court  becau.<:e 
prayer  has  not  been  banned  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Until  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
passed  reversing  these  damaging  deci- 
sions, our  children  must  be  allowed  to 
offer  a  prayer  if  they  so  desire. 

The  children's  prayers  follow: 
1 

Lord,  let  us  learn  from  the  exp>erlence  of 
today  the  lessons  which  Thou  meanest  today 
to  teach 

2. 

He  who  directs  the  sparrow's  tender  flleht 
.And    sees    him    safely    reach    the    heartless 

ground. 
Guide  thee  in  all  thy  passages  aright. 
And  grant   thy   course   be   sure,   thy  resting 

ground 

3. 
My  Lord.  I  am  ready  on  the  threshold  of 
this  new  day  to  go  forth  armed  with  Thy 
piower,  seeldng  adventure  on  the  high  road, 
to  right  wrong,  to  overcome  evil,  to  serve 
Thee  bravely,  faithfully.  Joyously. 


I 
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Bless  all  who  worship  Thee,  from  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same. 

Of  Thy  goodness,  give  us: 
With  Thy  love.  Inspire  us; 
By  Thy  spirit,  guide  us; 
By  Thy  power,  protect  us; 
In  Thy  mercy,  receive  us  now  and  always. 

5 
Thine   Is   the   day,   O  Lord,   and   Thine   is 
the  night,  grant  that  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness may  abide  In  our  hearts  to  drive  away 
the  darkness  of  evil  thoughts. 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

A    SERIOUSLY  SICK  SOCIETY 


ATLANTIC  UNITY  STRESSED 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  my  colleagues  ably  led  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois in  discussing  the  concept  of  Atlan- 
tic partnership  and  the  work  done  by 
the  American  Institute  on  Problems  of 
European  Unity  at  Its  October  confer- 
ence at  Georgetown  University. 

The  institute  is  a  recent  development, 
it  was  founded  only  In  the  summer  of 
1968.  Its  research  advisory  board  con- 
.sists  of  21  well-known  professors  and 
research  experts  from  various  univer- 
.'iitles,  one  of  them  even  from  my  area, 
Prof.  William  G.  Andrews,  who  also 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  French 
panel  at  the  conference.  The  work  of 
the  institute  Is  divided  between  research 
studies  and  conferences  on  'Western  Eu- 
rope and  east  central  Europe  and  its 
research  board  includes  experts  in  both 
fields. 

The  conference  was  devoted  to  trends 
In  Atlantic  partnership  and  European 
integration  for  the  next  5  years  assum- 
ing that  some  progress  would  be  reached 
enabling  the  Western  European  nations 
more  and  more  to  speak  with  a  united 
voice  on  global  politics  and  regional  se- 
curity. The  underlying  assumption  of 
the  panels  was  that  Europe  forms  a  cul- 
tural and  historical 'unit  which  trans- 
cends the  present  partition  of  the  conti- 
nent and  that  no  true  integration  in 
Western  Europe  is  possible  without  some 
reattachment  of  the  cotmtries  of  east 
central  Europe. 

In  this  regard  past  work  of  the  insti- 
tute has  been  very  informative.  Mid- 
July  a  report  was  written  up  with  the 
participation  of  eight  professors  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
which  was  sent  to  interested  govern- 
mental departments  entitled  'American 
Policy  Alternatives  Toward  East  Central 
Europe." 

The  present  report  deals  with  Atlantic 
partnership.  This  Is  an  area  in  which 
Congressman  Findley  and  I  have  shared 
a  deep  interest  by  cosponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion aimed  at  convening  an  Atlantic 
conference  to  discuss  future  economic, 
political  and  cultural  integration  of  the 
Atlantic  community. 

Thus,  I  join  Mr.  Pindley  in  welcoming 
the  Interest  and  the  work  of  this  Insti- 
tute in  the  fields  of  Atlantic- partner- 
ship. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
two  bright  yoimg  gentlemen,  one  from 
Riga  and  one  from  Moscow,  were  in 
Washington  as  guests  of  my  good  friend 
Prank  Brasco.  These  gentlemen  had  in- 
deed been  quite  lucky  since  they  were 
allowed  to  immigrate  to  Israel.  They, 
however,  left  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Jewish  comrades  who  remain  locked  in 
the  Soviet  Union  persecuted  because  of 
their  culture  and  religion  and  unable  to 
leave.  This  unbelievably  inhumane  situa- 
tion appears  to  be  worsening  as  Soviet 
society  tends  to  take  on  moie  and  more 
the  coloration  of  Stalinist  days. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  Jewish 
News  of  Newark,  N.J.,  published  the  fol- 
lowing hard-hitting  and  forthright  edi- 
torial: 

IProm  the  Jewish  News,  Dec.  5,   1969) 
A  "Seriously  Sick  Society" 

Because  of  our  preoccupation  with  Soviet 
antl-SemltIsm  and  the  Kremlin's  venomous 
policies  m  the  Middle  East  we  sometimes 
tend  to  pay  scant  attention  to  other  aspects 
of  life  in  the  USSR  which  reveal  the  nature 
of  that  harsh,  totalitarian  society.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, becatise  if  we  fall  to  understand, 
for  example,  what  Is  currently  happening  to 
the  writer,  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn,  and 
other  Intellectuals  who  are  regarded  as  intol- 
erably dangerous  by  the  regime,  we  will  lack 
essential  perspective. 

Harassment  of  cultural  and  political  dis- 
sidents testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  Indeed  a  "seriously  sick  society."  to 
use  Solzhenltsyn "s  phrase.  And  he  should 
know.  His  works  have  not  been  printed  In 
Russia  for  four  years  because  the  Kremlin 
obviously  fears  the  impact  of  his  novels. 
Thus,  two  of  his  books,  "The  Cancer  Ward" 
and  "The  First  Circle,"  are  best-sellers  in 
western  countries  but  are  unavailable  to  Rus- 
sian readers.  The  reason?  They  sharply 
criticize  Stalinist  practices  such  as  the  con- 
fining of  millions  of  political  prisoners  in 
slave  labor  camps  and  other  brutal  aspects 
of  life  in  the  USSR. 

The  Russian  Writers  Union,  a  complete 
tool  of  the  regime,  is  presently  defaming 
Solzhenltsyn  In  the  same  general  terms  as 
those  employed  against  Kuznetzov  and  others 
who  strive  to  write  and  speak  honestly.  They 
are  variously  accused  of  being  traitors,  of 
slandering  their  country,  of  selling  out  to 
the  Imperialists,  of  being  mentally  incom- 
petent— In  which  case  they  are  clapped  into 
lunatic  asylums  rather  than  prison  camps. 

The  awful  tragedy  of  it  all  lies  In  the  fact 
that  there  Is  really  nothing  strange  about 
the  foregoing,  at  least  not  in  Russia.  Abuse 
of  Jews,  writers  and  intellectuals  who  are 
brave  enough  to  speak  out  is  part  of  a  tradi- 
tion that  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  Czars. 
Similarly,  Czarlst  Imperialism  in  its  present- 
day  guise  under  the  Red  Banner  has  swal- 
lowed up  much  of  Eastern  Europe  and  has 
resumed  Its  historic  thrust  and  problngs 
Into  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution,  culminating  in 
the  triumph  of  the  paranoiac,  Stalin,  whose 
evil  policies  have  been  perpetuated  since  his 
death,  changed  relatively  little  In  Russian 
life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  reputable 
scholars  believe  that  Russian  progress  in 
certain  areas  such  as  space  technology  and 
science  would  have  been  achieved  even  if 
there  had  been  no  Revolution.  As  always,  the 
people  of  that  unhappy  land  are  the  principal 
victims  of  tyranny  and  repression. 
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It  is  in  the  above  context  and  In  this  per- 
spective that  realism  compels  us  to  analyze 
and  understand  Soviet  alms  and  techniques 
which  appall  us  with  their  utter  cynicism  and 
bizarre  cruelty. 


KENT  H.  SMITH  IS  HONORED 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
Kent  R.  Smith  is  concerned  there  is  no 
substitute  for  excellence.  He  brings  that 
quality  to  every  task  he  undertakes.  It 
is  a  hallmark  of  his  character,  his  per- 
sonality, his  tireless  endeavors  for  the 
Cleveland  community  in  which  he  lives. 
He  is  a  rare  and  wonderful  human  being, 
deserving  of  the  many  honors  he  wears 
so  modestly  and  well. 

The  latest  tribute  came  last  Sunday 
evening,  I>ecember  7,  when  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Jewish  Community  Federa- 
tion of  Cleveland  with  its  highest  honor, 
the  Charles  Eisenman  Award.  As  the 
Plain  Dealer  put  it  editorially,  Kent 
Smith  "properly  fits  the  Eisenman 
Award  pattern :  The  unostentatious  com- 
munity leader  who  quietly  volunteers 
and  does  a  tenacious  and  excellent  job 
for  his  town." 

All  of  us  who  hold  Kent  Smith  in  warm 
regard  are  very  proud  of  his  newest  rec- 
ognition as  an  outstanding  American. 

The  material  follows : 

(From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Dec.  8,  1969] 

Kent  H.  SinrrH  Wins  Eisenman  Award 
(By  Julian  Krawcheck) 

Lifelong  Involvement  in  community  affairs 
as  both  general  and  foot  soldier  has  vi-on 
Kent  H.  Smith  one  of  Cleveland's  most 
coveted  awards. 

Smith,  retired  founder  of  the  Lubrlzol 
Corp.  and  former  head  of  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land Associated  Foundation,  was  presented 
the  Charles  Eisenman  Award  at  the  Jewish 
Community  Federation's  66th  annual  meet- 
ing in  Park  Synagogue  last  night. 

In  presenting  the  award.  Fred  N.  Hauser- 
man  paid  tribute  to  Smith  as  "a  quiet,  schol- 
arly man  who  shuns  publicity  but  whose 
life  has  been  dedicated  to  his  communltv  and 
his  fellow  man" 

Hauserman,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Community  Fund,  was  head  of  the  award 
committee  also  comprised  of  Tom  Boardman. 
editor  of  The  Press;  Robert  M.  Ginn.  presi- 
dent of  the  Welfare  Federation;  Mrs.  Alex 
Miller,  a  trustee,  and  Lloyd  S.  Schwenger, 
president  of  the  Jewish  Federation. 

The  formal  citation  presented  to  Smith, 
together  with  a  check  for  $1000.  called  atten- 
tion to  his  "extraordinary  creative  involve- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  this  community"  and 
noted  that  "achievement  is  his  way  of  life." 

In  a  brief  acceptance  talk,  Smith  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  Jewish  Federation  as  a  svmbol  of 
"the  real  strength  of  Cleveland"  and  returned 
the  check  to  that  group  to  be  used  in  one 
of  its  programs. 

■The  1969  Eisenman  Award  winner  is  a 
native  Clevelander  who  attended  East  High 
School  and  earned  science  degrees  at  Dart- 
mouth and  Case  Tech.  He  served  two  years 
as  acting  president  of  Case  and  Is  or  was  a 
trustee  of  Holden  Arboretum,  Cleveland  In- 
stitute of  Art,  EucUd-Glenvuie  Hospital  and 
the  Museum  of  Art. 

Last  night's  principal  speaker,  Sol  M.  Uno- 
wltz,  said  an  antidote  must  be  found  "to 
the  f>olsons  of  dissension,  distrust  and  dls- 
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reapect   that  strain   rel»tiona   between   racee 
and  generatloru 

Lluowltz.  head  of  the  American  Education 
Council's  Committee  on  C.impus  Tensions 
and  former  U  a  ambassador  i<i  the  Organlza- 
tlon  of  American  States,  -ailed  for  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  our  social  ills 
which  have  led  people  to  American  Educa- 
tion Council  •  •  •  transform  the  quest  fur  in- 
dlvtcHial  freedom  Into  ugly  outbursts  of  mob 
violence 

Sliver  medallion  awards  were  preaented  to 
Alfred  A  Bene«oh  M  E  CHasa  Hamuel  Gold- 
hamer  L  W  Neumark,  Rabbi  Israel  Poruth. 
Leonard  Ratner  and  William  C    Treuhaft 

Prom  the  Plain  Dealer.  Dec  8.  1969 1 
JCP  HoNoas  KxNT  SMfTH  or  LuaaizoL 
The  Jewish  Community  Federation  of 
Cleveland  last  night  presented  its  highest 
honor,  the  Charles  E^senman  awnrd.  to  Kent 
H  Smith,  founder  >f  the  LubrLzt)!  Corp  The 
aw.ird  came  at  the  federation's  86th  annual 
meeting 

Before  a  crowd  of  about  500  at  Park  .Syna- 
goijue  the  federation's  awards-committee 
chairman  Pred  N  Hauserman  cited  Smith  for 
his  extraordinary  creative  Involvement  in 
the  affairs  af  his  community   ' 

The  awariT  wa^i  netabllshed  :n  1923  In 
memory  of'  The  federation  s  first  president 
The  winner  is  selected  by  .i  panel  of  federa- 
tion and  community  leaders 

Smith.  75.  of  W.jodatock  Road.  Gates  Mills 
founded  Lubrlzol  m  1928  He  was  an  :ictln>? 
president  of  Case  Institute  ot  Technol  jgy  and 
a  trustee  or  director  of  numerous  educational 
and  cultural  institutions  in  Greater  Cleve- 
land 

The  keynote  speaker  of  the  meeting,  former 
industrialist  and  past  US  ambassador  to  the 
Ornanizatk)n  of  American  States  Sol  M 
Linowltz.  told  federation  members  America 
has  h.id  enough  of  violence — on  and  off  the 
campus 

Unowitz.  chairman  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  s  Special  Committee  on 
Campus  Tensions  and  Tormer  board  president 
>(  Xerox  Corp  said.  It  is  time  to  tlnd  an 
antidote  to  the  poisons  of  dissension,  distrust 
and  disrespect  that  strain  relations  between 
races  and  generations" 

Federation  President  Lloyd  3  Schwenger. 
;n  the  annual  president's  report,  called  on 
members  to  brin^j  to  bear  timeless  Jewish 
principles  on  the  timely  concerns  that  preas 
uptni  us  '■ 

He  praised  voung  American  Jews,  .saying 
their  elders  must  take  note  of  their  demands 
'.or  more  social  action  by  Jewish  insututlons 
Schwenger  called  .'or  continued  and  in- 
creased efforts  by  the  federation  \o  aid  the 
inner  city  'Suburbs  exist  only  if  the  central 
city  remains  alive  and  vital,  "  he  said  Rot 
and  decay  cannot  be  'limited  wtthm  corpt)rate 
limits  " 

Six  women  were  among  54  nominees  to  the 
federation's  board  of  trustees  Schwenger  said 
that  is  the  largest  number  of  women  ac- 
corded the  honor  in  the  federation's  history 
Receiving  sliver  medallons,  a  special  award 
m  recognition  for  service  to  the  organiza- 
tion, were  Alfred  A  Benesch,  Myron  E  Glass. 
Samuel  Goldhammer  L  W  Neumark.  Rabbi 
Israel  Porath.  Leonard  Ratner  .«id  Wllll.i,m  C 
Treuhaft  .AJl  are  life  trustees  of  the  federa- 
tion 

EisF.sMA.N    Winner 

Kent  H  Smith,  tireless  worker  in  the  vine- 
yard of  civic  improvement,  has  won  the 
Charles  El.seuman  .Award,  given  yearly  by 
the  JewiSii  Community  Federation 

Smith,  75.  founder  of  the  Lubrlzol  Corp  . 
has  poured  his  energy  as  well  ;is  other  re- 
sources Into  philanthropy,  the  arts,  museums 
and  natural  history  and  botanical  and  educa- 
tional Institutions  of  Cleveland  over  a  long 
stretch  of  years 

One  of  his  aima  maters.  Case  Institute  of 
Technology,    chose    him    at    one    important 
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Juncture  to  be  its  acting  president  The 
other  Dartmouth,  has  ix)nfeTred  on  him  an 
honorary  doctor's  degree 

Smith  properly  nu  the  Elsenman  Award 
pattern  The  unostentatious  community 
leader  who  quietly  volunteers  and  does  a 
tenacious  and  excellent  Job  for  his  town. 


December  12,  1969 

CHICAGO  POLICE  DEPARTMENT— 
THE  FINEST  IN  AMERICA 


BIO  TRUCK  Hn.r, 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Dectmber  11.  1969 

Mr    SCHWENGEL    Mr    Speaker,   my 

editorial  for  ttxlay  is  from  the  Burling- 
ton. Vermont  Free  Press.  In  the  State  of 
Vermont.  The  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished July  22,  1969,  follows: 
AiTo  Association  Points  Opt  Haza«i)8  or 
HcAvtm  Trucks 
Washington  Bigger,  heavier  trucks  on 
rhe  highways  would  result  In  premature  dam- 
age to  pavement  and  bridges  and  would 
constitute  a  major  hazard  t<i  others  iislng 
the  traffic  lanes  the  .American  .Automobile 
.A.s,s<x-latlon  told  Congress 

In  testimony  to  the  House  roads  subcom- 
mittee. George  P  Kachlein  Jr  AAA  execu- 
tive \-lce  president  ^ald  this  was  an  anti- 
safety  hill  '  alnuvst  identical  'with  the  big- 
truck  bill  which  failed  of  passage  last  year 

Basic  research  Into  the  accident  hazards 
p<irted  bv  larger  wider  trucks  is  lacking. 
K.ichleln  charged  It  does  not  seem  logical 
to  us  "  he  said,  that  Congre.ss  should  be 
called  upon  to  malce  a  decl-'Unm  on  this  im- 
portant matter  without  the  factual  Informa- 
tion enabling  it  ro  estimate  the  safety  effects 
of  That  decision  The  lives  and  property  of 
more  than  100  million  drivers  iire  involved 
in  such  a  decision  and  we  cannot  ask  them 
to  be  guinea  pigs  bv  Increasing  the  sizes  and 
weighus  and  then  researching  The  effects  The 
research  should  be  done  ttrst   ' 

Public  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  news 
me<lla.  was  strongly  against  last  year's  bill, 
he  said  A  review  of  editorial  comment,  he 
•old  the  sutx-omnilttee  leads  tx)  the  "Inesca- 
pable conclusion  that  Americans  were  not 
last  year  ajid  are  not  this  year,  ready  to 
accept  the  proposition  that  bigger  trucks 
are  good  for  Them   ' 

Kaehlem  quoted  trucking  industry  sta- 
tistics showing  heavy  tr^jcks  accotint  for 
only  1  54  percent  of  vehicle  registrations  and 
5  .13  percent  of  total  tniieagv  out  are  involved 
m    116  per  cent  of  fatal   .iccldents 

■When  a  truck  '-oUldes  with  a  passenger 
car.  It  Is  the  operator  and  passengers  In  the 
smaller  vehicle  who  jire  most  likely  to  be 
killed."  the  .AAA  official  said 

He  reported  there  are  0  3  fatal  injuries  F>er 
100  f>ersons  In  collisions  between  passenger 
cars  and  a  tractor-trailer  combination,  but 
When  the  collision  Is  between  a  passenger 
ar  and  a  tractor-two-traller  combination — 
fi  vehicle  encouraged  by  the  70- foot  length 
limit  m  this  bill  the  rate  Increases  drasti- 
cally to  13  3   ' 

On  the  basis  of  extensive  studies  of  the 
effect  of  heavier  loads  and  axle  weights  on 
pavemenu  and  bridges,  the  AAA  official  said: 
Men  who  have  been  charged  with  the  re- 
sp  .nsibUlty  of  constructing  and  maintaining 
ovir  highway  plant  at  both  the  state  and 
fetleral  level  have  made  It  known  that  the 
increases  In  axle  loadings  permitted  by  the 
legislation  will  not  <xUy  reduce  the  life  of 
pavements  In  '.ise.  but  will  also  necessitate 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  for  re- 
construction of  older  pavements,  and  addl- 
tlonal  costs  In  highways  yet  to  be  oon- 
strucled   ' 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUaNSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdaxj.  December  11.  1969 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  recentlv 
It  has  become  popular  in  our  country  to 
declare  open  season  on  the  policemen 
of  America.  One  gets  the  feeling  that  all 
over  this  Nation  there  is  a  concerted 
effort  to  discredit  the  police  departments 
and  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  suggest  anv 
valid  reason  for  this  phenomenon.  But 
I  do  say  that  if  those  who  discredit  the 
police  institutions  of  this  coimtry  should 
succeed,  the  verj-  survival  of  our  Repub- 
lic as  an  institution  of  freedom  will  be 
jeopardized  as  never  before. 

Right  now  there  is  widespread  discas- 
sion  about  a  tragic  shootout  which  took 
place  in  Chicago  last  week  when  two 
members  of  the  Black  Panthers'  organi- 
zation were  killed  by  police  as  an  attempt 
was  made  to  search  their  apartment 
The  police  had  search  warrants  and  in 
the  exchange  of  shots  fired,  the  two  in- 
dividuals were  killed. 

We  shall  leave  to  subsequent  inves- 
tigation the  determination  of  all  the 
facts  involving  this  shooting,  but  I  fear 
that  with  the  growing  tensions  imder 
which  our  police  departments  operate, 
such  shootings  may  verj*  well  substan- 
tially increase. 

Our  list  of  policemen  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  IS  constantly  growing  and  all 
over  this  Nation  policemen  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  under  certain  hazardou.s 
circumstances,  if  they  stop  long  enough 
to  ask  a  question,  they  are  dead  before 
they  can  hear  the  answer. 

Society  must  try  to  find  a  better  way 
to  protect  both  our  policemen  and  the 
citizens  the>'  serve. 

We  can  find  no  comfort  for  an  easy 
solution  to  this  problem  in  the  recent 
report  on  the  causes  of  violence  issued 
by  the  National  Commission  appointed 
by  President  Johnson.  The  Commission 
warned  that  America  faces  anarchy  if 
selective  disobedience  of  law  is  tolerated. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  today 
placing  in  the  Record  an  excellent  series 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  was  written  after  exhaus- 
tive research  by  Mr.  Casey  Banas,  one 
of  the  Tribune's  outstanding  writers. 

Perhaps  in  better  understanding  the 
problems  of  the  policeman  and  the  meth- 
ods he  is  using  to  cope  with  his  day-to- 
day problems  of  mounting  crime  and 
social  unrest,  we  can  start  a  dialog 
on  how  better  all  of  us  can  help  in  im- 
proving the  situation.  Chicago  has  de- 
veloped the  finest  police  force  in  America 
and  it  would  be  a  gross  mistake  to  judge 
the  police  on  the  basis  of  one  or  two 
heavily  publicized  incidents.  It  is  the 
day-to-day  effort  of  our  police  to  curb 
lawlesstiess  that  makes  Chicago's  police 
force  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Banas  and  the  Chicago  Tribime 
have    performed    a    notable    service   in 
bringing  this  in-depth  study  to  our  at- 
tention. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  series  follows: 
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CiTT  Policeman:  Is  Hk  a  Pkixnd  or  Foe  foe 
Yon? 

(By  Casey  Banas) 

Just  around  the  corner  may  be  a  disturb- 
ance requiring  a  Chicago  policeman  to  make 
a  split  second  or  halr-splltting  decision 
which  may  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
lives  of  citizens  he  Is  charged  to  serve  and 
protect 

His  response  to  the  disturbance  confront- 
ing him  may  result  in  the  saving — or  the 
ending — of  a  human  life.  Or  his  Initial  reac- 
tion to  a  volatile  situation  may  spell  the 
difference  between  peace  on  the  street  or  an 
outbreak  of  violence  and  pillage. 

ITie  experts  disagree  on  how  well  he  Is 
l)erformlng.  But  they  do  agree  that  his  task 
IS  one  of  the  most  difficult  In  society,  and 
that  it  is  becoming  tougher  day  by  day. 

KEENER     COMMISSION     COMMENTS 

Of  todays  urban  policeman,  the  Kemer 
commission  said: 

He  must  deal  dally  with  a  range  of  prob- 
lems and  people  that  test  his  patience.  In- 
genuity, character,  and  courage  In  ways  that 
few  of  us  are  ever  tested.  Without  positive 
leadership,  goals,  operational  guidance,  and 
I'ubllc  support,  the  individual  policeman  can 
only  feel  victimized." 

One  of  society's  myths  Is  that  the  police- 
man only  enforces  the  law  and  does  not  sit 
in  judgment  of  his  fellow  man.  That  sup- 
i>osedly  Is  solely  left  to  the  courts. 

But  the  Presidential  Crime  commission 
observed: 

Law  enforcement  policy  is  made  by  the 
[x>llceman.  for  policemen  cannot  and  do  not 
arrest  all  offenders  they  encounter.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  they  arrest  most  of  them.  A 
cnmlnal  code.  In  practice.  Is  not  a  set  of 
specific  Instructions  to  policemen  but  a  more 
I  r  less  rough  map  of  the  territory  in  which 
policemen  work.  How  an  individual  pollce- 
in.in  moves  around  that  territory  depends 
l.irgely  on  his  personal  discretion." 

QUESTIONS    TO    BE    ANSWEEED 

If  It  Is  shocking  to  read  that  policemen 
do  not  arrest  all  the  offenders  they  en- 
counter, ask  yourself  these  questions  from 
the  commission's  report: 

When  does  "noise"  become  "disorderly 
conduct?" 

At  what  point  does  a  "quarrel"  become  a 

criminal  assault?  "  When  one  man  pushes 
another?  Or  when  he  punches  him  in  the 
nose? 

Every  policeman,  however  complete  or 
sketchy  his  education  Is  an  Interpreter  of 
:he  law.  the  commission  said.  And  often,  his 
.'  'Jdgment  requires  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon, 
as  In  this  theoretical  case  outlined  by  the 
commission : 

A  boy  hurling  a  rock  through  a  school 
wnndow  obviously  is  committing  the  crime  of 
v.indallsm.  But  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  community  win  be  Berved  better  If  the 
boy  Is  arrested  or  If  he  Is  taken  home  to 
his  parents. 

Will  his  parents  properly  chastise  him? 
Can  they  control  him?  Has  the  boy,  un- 
beknown to  the  policeman,  broken  many 
■AlndowB? 

But  the  policeman  catching  the  boy  In 
the  act — at  say  10:16  p.m. — must  make  his 
decision  on  the  spot. 

Lawyers  take  months  to  contemplate  what 
;i  policeman  must  decide  in  a  split  second, 
observed  Oapt.  Richard  Uonhood.  com- 
mander of  the  poUoe  department's  task  force. 

And  now  the  policeman  finds  himself  In  a 
relatively  new  crossfire  described  by  the 
Kerner  commission: 

"One  side,  disturbed  and  perplexed  by 
.iharp  rises  in  crime  and  urban  violence, 
exerts  extreme  preaeure  on  police  for  tou^hsr 
law  enforcement.  Another  group,  inflamed 
agalnw  poUoe  as  ag«nte  of  repression,  tends 
toward  defiance  of  what  la  regarded  as  order 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  Justice." 

Spokesmen  for  the  latter  group  will  often 
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charge  that  the  police  Is   "an  army  of  occu- 
pation in  the  ghetto." 

COMJUTNITT   StJPPOBT  NEXDED 

UnderBOoring  this  idea,  the  Kerner  com- 
mission said: 

"It  Is  axiomatic  that  effective  law  enforce- 
ment requires  the  support  of  the  commu- 
nity. Such  support  win  not  be  present  when 
a  substantial  segment  of  the  community 
feel*  threatened  by  the  police  and  regards 
the  police  as  an  occupying  force." 

Further  complicating  the  law  enforcement 
process  is  the  seemingly  growing  public  prac- 
tice of  winking  at  crime  and  Injustice.  The 
Presidential  Crime  commission  observed: 

"Each  time  a  citizen  falls  to  report  an 
offense,  declines  to  take  the  common  sense 
precautions  against  crime  his  police  depart- 
ment tells  him  to,  is  dlsresi)ectful  to  an  offi- 
cer of  the  law,  shirks  his  duty  as  a  Juror  or 
performs  it  with  a  biased  mind  or  a  hate- 
filled  heart,  or  refuses  to  hire  a  qualified 
man  because  he  Is  an  ex-con'rtct,  he  con- 
tributes his  mite  to  crime." 

The  law  enforcement  task  for  Chicago's 
12,174  policemen  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
difficult  because  of  what  Police  Supt.  James 
B.  Conllsk  calls  "the  permissiveness  of  so- 
ciety." Veteran  police  watchers,  such  as  Virgil 
W.  Peterson,  executive  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Crime  commission,  agrees  with  Conllsk 
that  lack  of  respect  for  poUce  Is  on  the  up- 
swing, particularly  among  young  people. 

ANTAGONISM.     DEBISION     COMMON 

"The  minute  police  are  required  to  per- 
form a  proper  police  function,"  Peterson  said, 
"they  often  meet  with  antagonism,  derision, 
or  even  violence.  Whenever  a  confrontation 
Involves  police,  the  immediate  tendency  is  to 
place  the  blame  on  the  policeman.  People 
sUrt  out  with  the  premise  that  the  police 
must  be  wrong." 

In  some  ghetto  areas,  the  police  and  some 
elements  of  the  community  are  at  war  with 
each  other. 

In  one  example  of  less  than  three  weeks 
ago,  three  policemen  were  trapped  in  a  burn- 
ing elevator  in  a  near  north  side  housing 
project  while  InvesUgatlng  -a  report  of  a 
rape.  Someone  short-circuited  the  elevator, 
trapping  the  men,  police  said. 

The  officers  said  that  when  they  tried  to 
escape  by  climbing  out  of  the  top.  residents 
pelted  them  with  bottles,  garbage,  and  fi- 
nally, flammable  liquid  which  started  the 
fire.  The  policemen  said  their  attackers  fled 
when  reinforcements  arrived. 

PRTSICAL    FORCE    SUPPORTED 

Some  policemen  will  even  argue  that. physi- 
cal force  Is  necessary  when  ghetto  residents 
heap  verbal  abuse  upon  them.  Pour  police- 
men, three  white  and  one  black,  told  a  re- 
porter they  do  use  force  to  repulse  some 
taunts.  If  they  did  not,  they  contended,  the 
same  antagonist  might  come  at  another  p>o- 
llceman  the  next  time  with  a  knife  or  a  gun 
instead  of  with  his  words. 

Jay  A,  MUler,  executive  director  of  the 
Illinois  division  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties union,  said  citizens  "are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  poUcetnan's  best  or  worst  Judgment.  He 
has  no  restraints." 

Police  officials  quickly  dispute  Miller's 
charge.  They  point  to  the  internal  Investiga- 
tions division  which  orders  a  probe  of  every 
complaint  brought  against  a  policeman.  But 
they  do  not  give  details  on  the  number  of 
police  brutality  charges. 

Miller  does  not  blame  the  Individual  poUce- 
man  for  his  plight.  The  policeman — who  re- 
flects "the  establishment" — is  left  frustrated 
because  "society  Is  unwilling  to  deal  with  the 
causes  of  crime  and  disorder,"  he  said.  "If 
society  dealt  with  the  causes  of  crime,  we 
would  only  have  left  a  few  professional  crim- 
inals." 

The  Presidential  Crime  commission  offered 
this  analysis  on  why  crime  is  highest  In  the 
slums: 

"The  conditions  of  life  there,  economic  and 
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social,  conspire  to  make  crime  not  only  easy 
to  engage  In  but  easy  to  Invent  Justifications 
for.  A  man  who  lives  in  the  country  or  in  a 
small  town  is  likely  to  be  conspicuous,  under 
surveillance  by  his  community  so  to  speak, 
and  therefore,  under  Its  control. 

"A  city  man  Is  often  almost  invisible,  so- 
cially Isolated  from  his  neighborhood  and 
therefore  Incapable  of  being  controllet^  by  It. 
He  has  more  opportunities  for  crime.  At  the 
same  time  In  a  city,  much  more  than  In  a 
small  community,  he  rubs  constantly,  abra- 
sively, and  Impersonally  against  other  people; 
he  Is  lively  to  live  his  life  unnoticed  and  un- 
respected,  his  hopes  unfulfilled." 

Today,  a  new  type  of  fXJllceman  is  needed 
for  Chicago.  MUler  said.  "He  needs  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  sensitivity  and  must  be 
a  social  anthropologist  as  well  as  knowing 
techniques  of  police  action,"  he  emphasized. 

"The  police  officer  must  have  a  greater 
background  In  social  philosophy,"  agreed 
Conllsk. 

POLICE   TRAINING   INCREASED 

In  the  view  of  many,  Chicago's  police  de- 
partment took  its  biggest  leap  forward  in 
training  at  the  beginning  of  1969.  It  Increased 
Its  academy  program  from  14  to  31  weeks. 
Much  of  the  new  training  Is  college-level  In- 
struction  in   the   behavioral  sciences.  ^ 

The  new  recruits  will  need  the  added 
training  to  cope  with  a  society  in  turmoil 
because  their  profession  is  growing  increas- 
ingly dangerous.  In  1968.  41  Chicago  police- 
men were  wounded  in  the  line  of  duty. 
This  year,  that  mark  was  passed  during 
August. 

Altho  the  new  training  program  places  an 
unprecedented  emphasis  on  the  value  of 
college-type  education,  top  Chicago  police 
officials  oppose  any  suggestion  to  start  a 
management  training  program  to  attract 
college  graduates  into  law  enforcement 
careers. 

Regardless  of  educational  qualifications. 
the  new  policeman  begins  at  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  a  patrolman.  There  Is  no 
entry  part  way  up  the  ladder  as  In  busi- 
ness. 

Top  officials  interviewed  were  unanimous 
in  contending  that  a  management  training 
program  would  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
morale.  They  all  reached  the  top  by  start- 
ing from  the  bottom.  And  of  the  70  top  po- 
licemen, less  than  half  have  college  degrees, 
Conllsk  said.  He  Is  among  the  "less  than 
half"  group. 

TECHNOLOGICAL   REVOLUTION 

Like  Other  metropolitan  police  depart- 
ments, Chicago  has  not  fully  tapped  tech- 
nological resources  to  fight  crime. 

The  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  said:  "The  tech- 
nological revolution  which  has  affected  near- 
ly every  aspect  of  our  life  has  largely 
bypassed  law  enforcement:  the  principal  rea- 
son is  the  low  priority  we  as  a  people  have 
placed  on  crime  prevention  research  com- 
pared in  other  technological  goals." 

And  the  Presidential  Crime  commission 
observed:  "More  than  200,000  scientists  and 
engineers  are  helping  to  solve  military  prob- 
lems, but  only  a  handful  are  helping  to  con- 
trol the  crimes  that  injure  or  frighten  mil- 
lions of  Americans  every  year." 


Updated  Training  Turns  Oot  a  New  Breed 

OF  Policeman 

(By  Casey  Banas) 

Chicago's  police  recruits  study  In  a  112- 
year-old  building,  but  the  training  program 
Is  an  up-to-date  effort  to  develop  a  new  breed 
of  policeman  that  Is  psychologically  equipped 
to  deal  "With  a  society  in  turmoil. 

The  Chicago  Police  academy.  720  O'Brien 
St.,  one  block  from  the  fading  Maxwell  street 
market.  Is  housed  In  a  'building  once  branded 
unfit  for  school  children.  But  the  program  Is 
undergoing  rapid  change  as  the  police  de- 
partment continues  its  philosophical  shift 
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about  training  from  Just  vocational  instruc- 
tion to  viicatlonal  iiistnicrioii  plus  liberal 
arts  edvieatum 

Last  January,  training  of  police  recrulU 
was  increased  from  14  to  31  weelw.  or  from 
490  to  1  085  class  hours  Por  several  years 
Capt  Robert  McCann  rtcademy  director,  hn-s 
been  trying  to  gain  approval  for  more  em- 
phasis on  what  he  calls  the  real  people"  sub- 
jects   He  flnally  has  succeeded 

MOSTLY  SERVICE  t  ALLS 

Only  26  per  cent  of  citizens  reque3ts  for 
police  iire  for  cruiilnal-type  calls  Tbe  other 
74  per  cent  are  service  calls  -such  as  family 
spats — where  'he  handling  )f  people  may  be 
the  Icey  ingredient  for  restoring  peace  Until 
this  year  the  academy  had  ^iven  little  iraln- 
liig  in  instructing  Chicago  s  future  police- 
men on  understanding  "he  fjeople  tind  cul- 
tures that  will  confront  them 

■'When  I  became  a  policeman  23  years  ago, 
I  hati  only  two  weeks  uf  training  '  recalled 
Lt  Stephen  Flaherty,  academy  training 
director 

■Most  recruits  expect  to  learn  how  to  write 
tickets,  use  handcuffs  shoot  a  revolver  and 
direct  trafnc  explained  Lt  Gerald  J  Pierce, 
anotner  acsdemy  officer  That's  Just  a  very, 
very  small  part  of  their  training 

When  ii  recruit  in  Chicago  completes  the 
nations  longest  police  training  course,  he 
will  be  instructed  m  146  subject  areas  In 
addition  to  the  traditional  type?  of  p«^llce 
vocational  training,  he  will  have  had  a 
variety  of  experiences  ranging  from  how  to 
deliver  a  baby  to  .^  philosophical  discussion 
of  the  Kerner  Commission  report 

FIVE-WEEK     flELD    TR.^INING 

Five  weelcs  is  devoted  t.)  field  ^raining  with 
the  recruit  spending  'wo  weeks  with  the 
patrol  division,  and  one  each  with  the 
detective  and  traffic  divisions  .md  in  .i  dis- 
trict station  The  recruit  will  work  slde-by- 
side  with  a  beat  patrolman,  lockup  keeper. 
desk  officer    md  detective 

P  r  many,  the  experience  Is  an  eye-opener, 
like  the  recruit  who  recalled  answering  a 
dlsturbaJice  call  with  a  veteran  patrolman 
Some  in  the  crowd  threatened  the  recruit. 
who  blurted  out  What  are  vou  doing'  I'm 
a  policeman!  " 

Recruits  spend  35  hours  in  the  driver  sim- 
ulator trailer  sharpening  their  skills  behind 
the  wheel  The  academy  does  not  assume 
•hat  a  recrtut  Is  a  good  driver,  and  trains  him 
thru  the  technique  of  driving  ;n  a  mock-up 
car  while  viewing  films  of  traveling  along 
streets 

Look  at  how  slow  thev  are  on  the  brake  " 
grtimbled  Patrolman  Gus  Banakls.  the  in- 
structor, as  .a  class  of  recruits  failed  to  re- 
sp'  nd  fast  enough  when  a  car  cut  in  front 
of  their  auto"  on  the  screen  What  will 
happen  when  'hey  get  In  a  patrol  car?"  he 
askefl 

Other  innovative  training  sessions  are  the 
all-day  crime  .scene  and  mock  trial  In  the 
crime  scene  exercise,  recruits  watch  as  an 
nitdoor  armed  robbery  Is  staged  Two  detec- 
tives chase  and  catch  two  suspe<:ts.  cornering 
them  after  shooting  at  the  suspects  (blank 
cartridges,  of  course)  The  scene  Is  moved 
indoors  for  interrogation 

At  the  mock  trial  recrtuts  observe  actual 
attorneys  and  Judge  to  learn,  then  analyze 
in  detail,  what  happens  in  'rourt 

But  the  mt>st  intriguing  part  of  the  inten- 
sified program  is  in  the  social  science  unit, 
increased  from  37  to  287  clBisa  hours  Now. 
recruits  study  the  equivalent  if  12  semester 
hours  of  college-level  courses,  including  *wo 
in  law  enforcement  and  'wo  m  behavior  sci- 
ence They  also  Eire  in  an  experimental  course 
in  applied  psychology  totaling  70  class  hours 

The  key  move  In  the  new  training  came 
last  year  when  McCann  and  Oscar  Shabat. 
City  college  chancellor  worked  out  a  program 
for  12  City  college  instructors  to  teach  25 
per    cent    of    the   31-week   course.    Recruits 
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study  at  length  the  role  of  the  policemen  in 
urban  society,  current  social  problems  and 
the  philosophical  and  historical  background 
of   contemp<irary    law   enforcement 

KERNES    REPORT    DISCt'SSID 

Robert  Stout  assistant  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  at  City  college  s  Loop  branch,  said 
the  hottest  discussion  in  this  t>ehavloral  sci- 
ence class  developed  the  day  recruits  took 
up  the  Kerner  report  For  dlscus.slon  pur- 
poses he  asked  the  recruits  T(j  :i.s,sume  as  true 
the  Kerner  report  charge  that  whl'e  racism 
is  the  rixit  of  the  nations  social  problems 

Then."  Stout  suggested  "shouldn't  oaly 
black  policemen  be  m  the  ghetto'' '  Moet  re- 
cruits vigorously  disagreed 

When  you  hear  police  lament.  Were  not 
appreciated  ■  what  they  re  really  .saying  Is 
that  they  want  more  respect  and  status  In 
society."  Stout  said  at  another  session  He  ex- 
posed the  recruits  to  a  generous  portion  of 
antl -establishment  views 

In  the  police  subculture"  Stout  contin- 
ued, the  police  tend  to  enforce  laws  that 
the  dominant  part  of  society  wants  enforced 
Policemen  tend  to  be  instruments  of  those 
benefitting  from  the  status  quo 

CRIME    STATISTICS    QtTESTlON 

llheres  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  police 
to  negate  all  criticisms  It  is  said  that  part  of 
the  polices  role  is  to  produce  statl.stlcs  to 
show  thev  are  doing  their  Job  There  s  a  big 
battle  about  the  significance  of  crime  statis- 
tics There  Is  suspicion  that  statistics  are 
controlled 

During  the  class,  one  recruit  was  visibly 
upset  with  the  textbook  a  paperback  in  the 
sociology  of  a  policeman  Pi  nail  v  he  rose  and 
charged  the  author  was  antl-poUce  then 
added.  Some  of  this  stuIT  Implies  that  police 
aren't  much  more  than  morons  "  Stout  dis- 
agreed, and  the  pair  had  an  animated  dis- 
cussion 

In  a  class  on  law  enforcement  Capt  John 
.Ascher.  retired  chief  of  detectives  lectvired 
on  police  history  The  recrult.s  were  told  that 
for  years  the  ward  committeeman  had  con- 
trol of  half  the  detectives  m  hia  area  They 
heard  how  the  spoils  system  affected  police 
department  appointments  until  the  civil 
ser'.-lce  system  of  competitive  examinations 
brought  change 

McCanus  most  innovative  project  Is  to  re- 
fine a  New  York  police  training  experimental 
course  on  family  crisis  Intervention  to  meet 
Chicago's  needs. 

PILOT     PROGRAM      DEVELOPED 

.\  sociologist  found  that  22  fier  cent  of  po- 
licemen killed  In  the  line  of  duty  were  an- 
swering disturbance  calls  So  New  "V'ork  de- 
veloped a  pilot  progrSnrto  train  policemen  in 
a  Harlem  district  on  what  to  do  when  answer- 
ing a  call  involving  a  family  hght  The  result 
has  been  no  police  fatalities  from  .such  dis- 
turbances in  that  district 

This  13  the  academy's  applied  psychology 
course,  but  McCann  has  expanded  the  con- 
tent to  Include  what  a  policeman  should  do 
In  other  disturbances,  such  a-s  barroom 
brawls  and  fights  between  motorists  at  acci- 
dent .scenes  Over  the  years,  policemen  have 
learned  that  combatants  may  suddenly  Join 
forces  to  turn  against  them  upon  arriving 
on  the  scene 

McCann  is  even  considering  Inviting  black 
militants  and  gang  members  a.s  gues<t  speak- 
ers at  academy  classes  to  help  the  recruit 
understand  what's  in  store  But  he  empha- 
sized such  a  move  would  need  to  be  handled 
pretty  gingerly   ' 

That  would  mean  discussions  on  militancy 
and  gangs  ijefore  and  after  the  speaker's  ap- 
pearance These  subjects  are  topics  In  other 
areas  of  the  training  program  now 

(OP    TRAINING    COMPAMID 

Here's  how  the  curriculum  of  the  fxjlice 
academy  has  changed  since  the  switch  from 
a  14-  to  31- week  program: 
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Instructional  area,  old:  Hour^i 

.\dmlnl8tratlon    _. 39 

Criminal  law  unit 91 

Firearms  and  drill  unit 50 

Physical  training  unit 38 

Police  operations  unit 

Department  standards 13 

Field    procedures 138 

General  and  special  studies 28 

Investigation 73 

Staff  services 23 

Social   science   unit 37 

Total    490 

Instructional  area,  new: 

.Administration    85 

Criminal  law  unit 120 

Firearms   and   drill    unit 92 

Physical   training  unit 62 

Police   operations   unit 

Department  standards 28 

Field  procedures 305 

General  .ind  special  studies 32 

Investigation 46 

Staff  services 28 

Social  science   unit 287 

Total    1.083 

MORE    SENSITIVE   POLICEMEN? 

Will  this  new  type  of  training  produce  a 
more  sensitive  policeman  -it tuned  to  current 
tirban   needs' 

McCann  emphasized  the  difficulty  of  the 
academy  to  change  a  human  being  in  31 
weeks  that  society  has  been  molding  for  120 
■r  more  vears  But  he  added  that  the  younger 
the  recruit  is,  the  more  likely  the  trainiiii; 
will  make  him  sensitive 

It's  quite  difficult  to  change  a  man's  at- 
titude after  26,'   he  explained. 

"We  try  to  tell  recruits.  Don't  act  accord- 
ing to  how  you  feel,  act  .iccording  to  wh.it 
the  law  says  '  But  in  a  pressure  situation  in 
the  street,  they  may  forget  what  they  learned 
here  " 

Who  are  the  men  who  become  policemen 
and  what  measures  are  taken  to  insure  they 
are  fit  to  wear  their  badges! 

RECRUITS   MOSTLY    WHITE 

Police  officials  made  available  results  of 
questionnaires  completed  by  six  classe.s  f 
recruits  Average  .ige  23  3  years  Of  183  re- 
cruits. 150.  or  81  9  per  cent,  were  white,  .md 
27.  or  142  per  cent,  were  black  Six  were 
from  other  races 

Officials  said  the  number  of  Negroes  ,.p- 
plying  Is  declining,  ostensibly  because  of  tae 
growing  view  in  black  communities  that 
black  policemen  are  "Uncle  Toms"  and 
traitors  to  their  race  Five  years  ago,  the 
department  made  specific  efforts  to  recruit 
Negroes,  but  Is  not  doing  so  now  Tlie  re.ison 
given  IS  a  huge  backlog  of  applications 

Of  the  183  recruits,  only  nine  are  college 
graduates,  altho  97  did  attend  college  at 
some  time  In  most  cases,  this  was  one  or 
two  years  in  a  Junior  college  In  .i  class  cf 
35  recruits,  usually  one,  or  at  best  two,  is  a 
college  graduate  Academy  officials  eagerly 
pointed  to  one  class  with  six  college  L-rad- 
uates.  a  rare  exception 

Previous  Jobs  of  recruits  Included  truck 
drivers,  machinists,  stock  clerks,  construction 
workers  bank  tellers,  bartenders,  office  man- 
agers, salesmen,  police  cadets,  and  Chlcai;o 
transit  authority  policemen. 

PASSING   SCORE   OP    70 

Of  every  100  men  who  apply  to  take  the 
civil  .service  examination  for  fXDllcemen.  only 
eight  will  enter  the  academy  Candidates 
must  -ecelve  a  passing  score  of  70  on  the 
test. 

We  try  to  get  policemen  with  an  intelli- 
gence quotient  of  105."  explained  John  C 
Bucher.  police  department  personnel  direc- 
tor "ThLs  insures,  we  hope,  they  will  have 
the  intelligence  to  take  the  training  ' 

Along  with  the  civil  service  test,  candidates 
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take  three  psychological  exams.  Reeulta  are 
evaluated  by  a  psychological  consultant  firm, 
then  are  forwarded  to  detectives  to  help  In 
background  checks  Candidates,  meanwhile, 
will  have  been  given  medical  examinations, 
and  50  per  cent  fall. 

The  background  check  results  in  ellmlna- 
uon  of  another  40  per  cent  of  remaining  can- 
didates Detectives  interview  former  employ- 
ers, teachers,  and  neighbors  to  determine  if 
the  candidate  has  personality  and  character 
flaws  that  might  make  him  unfit  to  be  a 
policeman 

Kven  after  a  candidate  is  accepted  for 
training,  academy  instructors  look  for  psy- 
chological problems  They  have  held  sessions 
with  a  psychiatrist  to  learn  how  to  spot  signs 
of  mental  and  emotional  problems. 

If  an  instructor  suspects  a  recruit  has  such 
.1  problem — and  this  does  happen— he  tells 
the  academy  director.  The  recruit  is  ordered 
to  report  for  an  Interview  with  a  three-mem- 
ber psychiatric  board,  and  he  might  be  dis- 
missed after  the  session. 

But  92  per  cent  of  recruits  beginning  traln- 
mp  graduate  from  the  course.  In  1968,  1,163 
recruits  successfully  completed  training  from 
the  80  instructors. 

The  physical  setting  for  the  classes  can  be 
most  charitably  described  as  deplorable. 
When  asked  about  the  building's  age,  officials 
quickly  point  to  the  concrete  slab  over  a 
second-floor  window  which  proclaims,  "Fos- 
ter School  1857." 

JOKE    ABOUT    CONDmONS 

You  can  still  hear  the  wailing  of  the  suf- 
fering from  Camp  Douglas,"  wryly  noted 
Capt  Ascher  Camp  Douglas  was  a  Civil  war 
camp  on  the  south  side,  and  the  academy 
building  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  its 
wounded. 

The  roar  of  the  trucks  from  the  adjacent 
Dan  Ryan  expressway  often  drowns  out  lec- 
turer and  recruit  during  classes.  And  the 
tmoke  wafting  into  classrooms  from  the 
Vienna  sausage  factory  across  the  street  Is  a 
standing  joke  among  recruits  and  academy 
oRicials 

And  one  recruit,  asked  what  part  of  the 
tr.iining  he  disliked  the  most,  replied:  "The 
d.iv  we  went  to  the  fire  academy  to  see  their 
ir,  idern,  air  conditioned  facilities." 

Radio    Dispatchers    Call    the    Signals    for 

Policemen  on  Patrol 

(  By  Casey  Banas ) 

The  unsung  hero — and  the  quarterback — 

of  the  Chicago  police  department  is  the  radio 

dispatcher. 

He  Is  the  link  between  the  citizen  calling 
Police  5-1313  for  help  and  the  patrolman  on 
the  .street  In  the  squad  car.  During  peaJr 
week-end  evening  hours,  he  will  talk  non- 
stop until  relieved,  attempting  to  keep  up 
wrli  the  Citizen  calls. 

But  the  dispatcher  is  frustrated  because  of 
the  mounting  number  of  noncrlme  calls  for 
which  he  must,  by  department  directive, 
assign  a  patrolman. 

In  1966,  citizens  dialed  POllce  5-1313  a 
total  of  2.817.804  times.  The  figiLre  for  1967 
was  3.105.292  and  in  1968  there  were  3.261,- 
738  calls.  And  statistics  show  that  the  In- 
cre:ise  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1969 
exceeds  the  Increase  for  aJl  of  1968. 
instantaneous  information 
With  computerized  services  at  their  finger- 
tips, the  dispatchers  can  provide  near  in- 
stantaneous Information  to  the  policeman  on 
the  beat.  Three  examples: 

A  policeman  detaining  a  suspect  wants  to 
know  if  the  man  Is  wanted  for  any  other 
offenses.  At  the  dispatcher's  side  Is  a  "com- 
puter Inquiry  terminal"  with  a  screen  and 
keyboard.  Information  about  the  suspect  Is 
typed  out,  and  the  computer  will  flash  back 
information  on  the  suspect's  background. 

A  motorist  stopped  for  a  traffic  violation 
cannot  prove  he  owns  the  car.  The  patrol- 
man calls  the  dispatcher,  who  calls  the  "hot 
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desk"  In  an  adjoining  room.  The  "hot  desk" 
clerk  has  four  by  five  inch  microfilm  cards, 
each  with  Information  on  1.000  automobiles. 
By  projecting  the  card  on  a  screen,  the  clerk 
can  find  the  license  plate  number,  owner's 
name  and  address,  serial  number,  and  make, 
year,  and  model  of  the  car.  If  the  car  Is  not 
listed  on  the  microfilm  card,  the  clerk  has 
a  direct  teletype  link  to  the  secertary  of 
state's  office. 

A  suspect  arrested  says  he  Just  came  to 
Chicago  from  Florida.  The  "hot  desk"  has  a 
teletype  link  to  the  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation center  in  Washington. 

A  clerk  typing  the  suspect's  name  and  de- 
scription receives  a  reply  within  seconds  that 
he  Is  wanted  In  Florida.  The  computerized 
answer  even  confirms  the  suspect  has  ta- 
tooe  of  two  panthers  and  a  girl  on  his  back. 
Information  on  all  persons  arrested  is  rou- 
tinely checked  with  N.  C.  I.  C.  Nearly  every 
day,  the  computer  finds  someone  wanted  out 
of  state. 

But  overshadowing  the  technological  abili- 
ties of  the  communications  center  Is  the  Issue 
of  whether  the  police  should  respond  to  all 
calls  of  citizens.  During  times  of  normal 
loads,  a  police  car  will  be  sent  when  a  citizen 
calls — regardless  of  how  trivial  the  request  Is. 

Noisy  ball  games  in  streets.  Injured  squir- 
rels, and  family  quarrels  are  among  the  types 
of  noncrlme  calls  that  police  must  answer. 

Dispatchers  Interviewed  were  unanimous 
in  urging  that  the  police  department  insti- 
tute a  policy  of  screening  calls,  "People  con- 
stantly call  on  Btufr  that  doesn't  amount  to  a 
hill  of  beans,"  said  one  supervising  sergeant 
in  the  communications  center. 

PLACCTE    or    FALSE    ALAKMS 

Just  as  the  fire  department  is  plagued 
with  false  alarms,  so  Is  the  police  department 
the  target  of  phony  calls.  While  a  reporter 
was  monitoring  calls  from  the  public,  a  citi- 
zen called  to  say  a  policeman  was  being 
beaten  at  a  south  side  corner.  The  dispatcher 
immediately  issued  a  "policeman  needs  help" 
call.  Three  cars  responded,  but  there  was 
no  activity  at  the  comer. 

Two  separate  high  level  studies  on  Im- 
proving police  operations  ■will  recommend 
that  the  police  department  screen  calls  to 
determine  whether  a  policeman  really  Is 
needed.  But  screening  faces  an  uphill 
struggle. 

Police  Supt.  James  B.  Conlisk  is  dead  set 
against  It. 

"I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  this." 
Conlisk  said.  "I  think  we  are  responding  to 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  mind  of  the 
caller," 

PtTBLIC    relations    CITED 

Conlisk  candidly  admitted  that  a  second 
reason  for  his  stand  is  the  public  relations 
aspect  to  answering  calls  for  service.  He 
noted  that  "too  frequently,  the  contact  with 
a  policeman  Is  unpleasant."  So  getting  that 
cat  out  of  the  tree  or  chasing  the  noisy  teen- 
agers ofif  the  corner  helps  the  police  image 
with  the  citizenry. 

The  close  attention  to  the  service  function 
of  the  police  became  department  policy  after 
O,  W.  Wilson  became  police  superintendent 
In  1960.  Conlisk  has  Intensified  the  policy. 
During  the  Wilson  era,  a  squad  car  would  not 
be  dispatched  unless  the  caller  gave  his 
name. 

Now  the  caller  Is  asked,  "Would  you  like 
to  give  your  name?"  If  he  declines,  a  squad 
car  still  Is  dispatched  to  check  out  the  com- 
plaint. 

"Compare  this  to  a  little  snowball."  one 
dispatcher  said  "When  It  gets  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  It's  monstrous.  We  can't  handle  all 
the  calls.  It's  beautiful  to  have  public  rela- 
tions, but  this  is  ridiculous." 

A    WEST    SIDE    SHOOTING 

During  one  hour,  only  one  call  handled  by 
the  dispatcher  involved  a  crime.  A  man  was 
shot  on  the  west  side.  The  others  were  a 
variety  of  domestic  and  teen-age  disturb- 
ances. 
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The  policy  of  providing  service  often  back- 
fires  when  no  cars  are  available  to  answer 
bonaflde  emergencies.  One  high  police  official 
revealed  that  on  an  August  week-end,  240 
emergency  calls  went  unanswered  because 
policemen  were  too  busy. 

The  communications' center  keeps  a  log  of 
times  when  districts  have  no  cars  available 
because  of  the  flood  of  calls.  The  "no  cars 
available"  report  for  the  4  p.m.  to  midnight 
watch  on  Aug.  18  showed  26  entries.  Includ- 
ing periods  of  up  to  one  hour,  34  minutes 
when  a  district  had  no  squad  cars  free  for 
assignment.  *> 

Activity  is  so  hectic  on  a  Frldffy'or  S.itur- 
day  evening  that  overworked  dispatchers  will 
assign  calls  to  squad  cars  in  pairs.  A  police- 
man will  be  told  to  check  on  teen-agers  in  an 
alley,  then  a  domestic  disturbance  When 
he's  finished,  there's  a  backlog  of  other  calls 
to  answer. 

COMPLAINT    MAT    BE    FILED 

If  a  dispatcher  fails  to  send  a  police  car  to 
answer  a  citizen's  call,  the  citizen  may  file  a 
complaint.  The  internal  investigations  divi- 
sion must  initiate  an  investigation.  The  dis- 
patcher, his  supervising  sergeant,  the  watch 
commander  and  the  communications  center 
director  all  must  answer  to  the  complaint  of 
why  the  squad  car  was  not  sent  out. 

Last  July  4  during  an  eight-hour  period 
the  communications  center  answered  8,186 
calls  on  POlice  5-1313.  Most  were  complaints 
about  open  fire  hydrants  and  fireworks. 

When  disturbances  erupted  in  the  wake  of 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  in  April,  1968,  Mayor  Daley  announced  a.* 
7  p,m.  curfew  for  people  under  21  vears  of 
age.  The  police  received  19,000  calls  about 
the  curfew.  People  asked  whether  the  curfew 
applied  to  them.  Among  the  callers  was  a 
young  man  who  said,  "I'm  big  for  my  age." 

Several  dispatchers  asked  a  reporter:  "Have 
you  heard  about  Detroit?" 

DETROIT    PROGRAM    DESCRIBED 

In  1965,  the  Detroit  police  department 
formed  a  communications  committee  A 
prime  objective  was  to  recommend  some  ac- 
tion to  insure  vital  police  service  was  avail- 
able when  needed  Calls  for  service  had  been 
increasing  50,000  a  year. 

The  committee  recommended  that  calls  be 
screened.  In  the  first  year  of  operation,  the 
number  of  times  a  police  car  was  dispatched 
decreased  from  765,095  to  658,617.  Detroit 
has  specific  guidelines  on  when  a  policeman 
should  not  answer  a  citizen's  call 

"Family  trouble  is  basically  a  civil  matter," 
the  order  said.  "It  is  not  a  police  function 
to  arbitrate  or  undertake  negotiations  in 
marital  difliculUes."  So  the  Detroit  dispatcher 
has  the  names  and  telephone  numbers  of 
agencies  to  refer  the  caller.  In  Chicago,  a 
policeman  will  be  sent  to  the  scene, 

FIVE-YEAR    PLAN    CONSIDERED 

The  Detroit  guidelines  include  Instructions 
on  where  to  refer  citizens  calling  about  In- 
jured or  dead  animals,  minor  traffic  accidents, 
misdemeanor  assaults,  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, larcenies,  landlord-tenant  troubles,  and 
sick  or  Injury  calls.  A  Detroit  policeman  is 
not  sent  to  the  scene  except  in  specified  un- 
usual circumstances. 

The  Chicago  police  department  has  formed 
a  communications  committee  to  develop  a 
five-year  plan  to  Improve  operations.  The  kev 
recommendation  for  the  first  phase  under 
consideration  is  to  equip  all  beat  patrolmen 
in  squad  cars  with  portable  radios  next  year 
so  they  can  call  for  help  if  emergencies  arise 
while  answering  calls.  An  experiment  of  the 
portable  radio  concept  is  undergoing  test- 
ing In  the  Town  Hall  district. 

The  tentative  recommendation  for  the  sec- 
ond phase — for  1971— is  a  pohcy  of  screening 
calls.  A  program  similar  to  Detroit  Is  envis- 
ioned by  some  police  communications  of- 
ficials. 

But  high  police  officials  said  the  only  way 
a  screening  policy  will  be  accepted  by  the 
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public  La  If  top  city  offlclajs  work  diligently 
to  show  the  public  It  will  be  served  bett«r 
If  more  policemen  are  av&llable  to  respond 
In  emergency  situation*  Only  the  concerted 
efforts  of  the  mayor  and  the  police  super- 
intendent could  persuade  citizens  that 
screening  is  in  their  best  interest,  policemen 
B&ld 

ANTIQUATK)  3TSTIM    I'NTtl,    19«l 

In  seven  inner  city  police  districts  and  in 
the  communications  center,  the  department 
has  a  power  shift  '  Extra  men  and  extra 
cars  are  on  the  street  in  the  peak  hours 
from  8  p  m  to  2  30  am  But  still  the  need 
far  outstrips  the  manpower 

Police  communications  have  made  giant 
leaps  forward  in  the  last  decade  Before  the 
present  communications  center  went  into 
operation  in  1961.  the  ability  of  police  to 
respond  to  any  call  -  much  less  an  emerg- 
ency— was  severely  limited  by  atn  lUitlquated 
system. 

If  you  called  a  decade  ago.  here's  what 
would  have  happened 

The  person  answering  the  call  would  have 
written  the  necessary  Inlorraatlon  on  a  card. 
The  card  would  be  routed  on  a  conveyor  belt 
into  iuioth=r  room  to  one  of  three  dispatchers 

Perhaps  3p  mlnutea  later,  the  dispatcher 
would  assign  a  squsid  car  to  respond  to  your 
plea 

CRIME        LOST"     ON     rt.OOR 

Even  worse,  police  offlclais  admitted,  the 
card  might  have  Tallen  off  the  conveyor,  and 
a  crime  would  have  been  lost  '  on  the  rtoor 
Periodically,  someone  would  look  on  the  floor 
for  lost  cards 

Asked  how  rapidly  a  citizen  can  now  ex- 
I>ect  the  police  in  tin  emergency,  Conllsk 
replied  We  aim  for  two  minutes  "  The 
routine  call  may  take  an  hour  or  more  to 
answer  but  priority  Ls  given  to  the  emer- 
gency call 

If  your  call  is  not  answered  within  12  sec- 
onds. It  goes  to  an  auxiliary  deek  If  its  not 
answered  vithm  30  seconds,  the  call  Is  auto- 
matlcallv  switched  to  a  third  p>o6ltlon  More 
than  half  the  calls  are  answered  within  12 
seconds,  and  only  8  per  cent  result  In  walta 
of  more  than  30  seconds 

In  the  commuriicatlans  center,  the  city  is 
divided  :nto  eight  zones  These  correspond  to 
eight  groupings  of  telephone  exchanges  so  a 
citizens  all  is  automatically  routed  to  a 
console  serving  his  zone 

EIGHT     ZONES     IN      '   ITY 

Calls  are  routed  directly  to  dispatchers  at 
three-man  consoles  Two  taJce  the  citizens' 
calls  and  the  third  assigns  cars  to  answer 
those  calls  When  a  citizen  starts  talking,  the 
dispatcher  will  write  the  information  on  a 
card 

\n  Illuminated  map  above  the  console 
shows  the  boundaries  and  numbers  of  all 
patrol  car  beats  If  the  car  :s  patroUng  the 
beat,  the  light  Is  on;  If  the  policeman  has 
been  assigned  to  answer  a  call,  the  light  Is 
off  At  a  glance,  the  dispatcher  can  see  what 
c^rs  are  available  for  assignment. 

Each  assignment  card  is  .stamped  three 
times  m  a  time  clock  when  the  r>erson  calls, 
when  a  car  is  assigned,  and  when  the  police- 
man reports  he  has  completed  the  call  .AH 
conversatl:>ns  between  citizen  and  dispatcher 
and  policeman  and  dispatcher  are  recorded. 
Tapes  are  kept  for  30  days 

The  police  department  thus  has  both  a 
written  and  oral  record  of  all  calls  for  serv- 
ice and  what  has  been  done  about  them 

Ptghting    Crime    Is    Jvst    Part    or    Police- 
man's   JOB 
(By  Casey  Banasi 

What  Is  your  first  mental  impression  when 
the  word    policeman  "  is  spoken? 

A  callous,  tough-looking  man  ready  to 
swing  a  club?  Two  men  in  blue  with  revolv- 
ers drawn  chasing  two  fleeing  robbers  down 
the  streef*  Someone  writing  out  a  ticket 
for  that   red   light  which  you  obviously  did 
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not    runl"    Or    that    of    a    dedicated    public 
servant '• 

A  Chicago  policeman  devotes  only  26  per 
cent  of  his  time  to  crime-related  activities 
The  remainder  is  spent  providing  services 
fj  citizens 

The  policeman  patrollng  the  streets  in  his 
squad  car.  said  Capt  Robert  Woodburn. 
16th  district  commander,  becomes  much 
m  ire  than  a  policeman  He's  a  priest,  a 
Judge    and   a  social    worker. 

Take  a  family  quarrel  He  wants  her  ar- 
rested, she  wants  him  arrested  The  police- 
man must  be  a  Solomon  to  know  which 
way  to  go  If  at  all  possible,  he  doesn't 
arrest  either" 

ON     patrol     in     2     ARKAS 

On  successive  Fridays,  this  reporter  rode 
the  4  p  m  to  midnight  watch  In  two  con- 
trasting areas — the  beats  covering  the  Ad- 
dlson-Harlem  area  on  the  far  northwest 
side  and  the  Madlson-Kedzle  neighborhood 
on  the  west  side 

Tomorrow's  editions  will  include  an  ac- 
count of  an  evening  In  PlUmore.  the  police 
district  with  the  highest  crime  rate  Today's 
story  Is  about  a  ride  with  a  (>ollceman  in  the 
Jefferson  park  district  which  has  the  least 
amount  of  crime  in  Chicago  This  Is  how 
It  went 

Patrolman  Howard  Hagen.  25.  Is  the  re- 
lief driver  for  beat  1610,  the  squad  car  pa- 
trollng the  2  5  square  mile  area  bounded  by 
Central.  Belmont,  and  Oriole  avenues  and 
Irving  Park  road. 

Hagen  scans  the  district's  crime  report  for 
the  last  24  hours  It  has  only  six  Items — 
two  stolen  cars,  three  thefts  of  various  ar- 
ticles from  autos,  and  a  burlgary  of  a  radio 
and  record  player  from  the  educational 
building  at  Chicago  State   hospital. 

.ASalCNCD    TO    CTTIZEN'S    CALl, 

■  I'll  start  with  a  cup  of  coffee,"  Hagen  says 
leaving  the  station  for  what  Is  expected  to  be 
a  leisurely  pace  But  after  eight  minutes  on 
the  street,  he  Is  assigned  by  a  radio  dis- 
patcher to  answer  a  citizen's  call  about  "a 
theft  from  auto  " 

Six  minutes  later,  a  business  man  Is  telling 
Hagen  that  a  stereo  tape  recorder  had  been 
taken  several  hours  earlier  from  a  convertible 
with  Its  top  down  He  interviews  the  citizen, 
looks  over  tJie  car,  then  leaves. 

While  sipping  a  cup  of  coffee,  Hagen  fills 
i>ut  the  first  report  of  the  watch,  only  to 
discover  he  failed  to  get  the  license  plate 
number  of  the  convertible  Returning  to  the 
scene,  he  finds  the  car  Is  gone,  but  the  re- 
porter notices  150  feet  away  what  appears 
to  be  an  abandoned  auto. 

.All  tires  on  the  1957  model  car  are  flat. 
the  windshield  Is  smashed,  and  the  Interior 
:s  slashed  The  squad  cars  appearance  creates 
the  biggest  crowd  of  the  watch  for  Beat 
1610 — six  adults  and  seven  children 

A  state  drivers  license  examiner  comes  out 
of  his  house  lo  complain  that  the  car  has 
been  there  for  six  weeks  A  tow  sUcker  was 
put  on  the  window  several  weeks  ago.  but 
nothing  was  done  The  owner  of  a  nearby 
cleaning  establlAhment  says  that  one  of 
his  workers  is  sore  because  the  car  has  oc- 
cupied his  visual  parking  space  Others  tell 
how  teen-agers  sleep  In  the  car  at  night  and 
use  It  for  necking  sessions. 

Hagen  checks  with  his  dispatcher  to  deter- 
mine if  the  car  Is  stolen  'It  Isn't),  places  an- 
other tow  sticker  on  the  window,  and  fills 
out  an  abandoned  auto  report  The  process 
takes  28  minutes 

Back  on  pmtrol,  Hagen  waits  for  a  light  to 
change  at  Addison  street  and  Laramie  ave- 
nue "There  goes  a  car  thru  a  red  light."  he 
exclaims,  and  gives  chase  eastbound  on  Addi- 
son Two  blocks  away,  at  Lavergne  avenue. 
the  car  Is  curbed 

The  motorist  has  a  Texas  driver's  license, 
which  cannot  be  used  as  bond  on  a  ticket  So 
Hagen  instructs  him  to  follow  the  squad  car 
to  the  station    He  Is  not  permitted   to  tell 
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the  driver  the  amount  of  cash  bond  he  must 
post  at  the  station  |lt  Is  $25,  and  the  man 
won't  tlnd  out  until  more  than  30  minutes 
later.  I 

On  the  way  to  the  station.  Hagen  observes 
another  driver  running  a  red  light,  but 
Ignores  the  offense  He  can't  pursue  him  he- 
cause  "one  fjerson  Is  my  primary  respon- 
sibility." and  that  person  must  not  be  aban- 
doned 

Once  at  the  station,  Hagen  calls  the  'hot 
desk" — the  records  and  inquiry  section— tt 
police  headquarters  to  find  out  if  the  drlvfr 
has  any  o1:her  warrants  outstanding  agaln.sr 
him.  But  the  hot  desk"  computer  !i . . 
broken  down,  and  It  takes  26  minutes  f  >r 
someone  to  check  manually  and  report  ■  j 
Hagen  that  the  man  has  no  record. 

Meanwhile,  the  man,  his  wife,  and  fidee-v 
3-year-old  daughter  stand  and  wait.  At  l.i~; 
the  policeman  at  the  desk,  Sgt.  Oeorge  Mur- 
phy, asks  the  driver:  "Do  you  have  *25 
United  States  currency  with  you?"  The  m.in 
finally  learns  the  amount  of  his  bond,  pos- 
it, and  leaves  the  station.  Hagen  urges  him  '  > 
tell  his  side  to  the  Judge  at  his  court  appevir- 
anoe 

"Most  cases  going  to  TralHc  court  are  di  - 
missed,"  Hagen  said.  "It  bugs  me,  but  sonu-- 
times  that  piece  of  paper  [the  traffic  citati.in 
makes  a  better  driver." 

AUTO     CTrSBSD     BT     POLICEMAN 

Drlvtag  on  Central  avenue  near  Olddliie's 
avenue.  Hagen  sees  gas  spilling  out  a  taiiK 
of  the  auto  ahead.  He  curbs  the  car.  Is  told  I  v 
the  driver  that  the  gas  tank  cap  has  been 
stolen,  then  instructs  the  man  to  buy  a  ne.v 
cap  promptly. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  Hagen  is  directed  bv 
radio  to  answer  a  "damage  to  property"  call 
On  the  way,  four  children  in  an  adjolnn.t: 
car  wave  and  offer  a  cherry,  "HI,  policeman 
The  squad  arrives  on  the  scene  nine  minii'i>- 
after  receiving  the  call  That  w^iU  turn  out  :  > 
be  the  longest  elapsed  time  of  the  seven  ca.l> 
of  the  watch 

A  woman  takes  Hagen  to  her  rear  porch 
and  points  to  a  ripped  screen.  She  says  she 
spotted  a  young  man  reaching  Inside  'l.e 
screen  to  ojjen  the  back  door.  Upon  confron-- 
ing  the  intruder,  she  quoted  him  as  askiiic, 
Is  Bob  here?  '  Then  he  ran  into  the  alley  nncl 
disappeared 

After  .six  minutes  of  talking  with  'l.e 
woman.  Hagen  writes  the  report.  It  take.<  .7 
minutes 

What's  that  crowd  doing  here?  "  Hacm. 
asks,  as  his  squad  car  approaches  Hutchin-r. 
street  at  Daramie  avenue.  Moments  later  :,e 
sees  one  car  smashed  agsUnst  an  apartment 
building  and  another  wrapped  around  a  tree 
Bystanders  say  that  a  woman  and  two  chil- 
dren were  seriously  Injured,  but  were  taken 
away  by  ambulance 

Back  on  patrol.  Hagen  recalls  a  burgia.-v 
two  days  before  when  a  diamond  ring  .as 
taken  from  a  bedroom  while  a  woman  a  as 
mowing  her  front  lawn.  He  wonders  If  :!'.e 
young  man  asking  for  Bob  and  the  ring  thief 
are  the  same  person. 

Then  comes  another  call:  "Ball  game  .ii 
street  at  4100  Parkslde  avenue." 

Who  called?  "Probably  some  older  people 
who  want  peace  and  quiet."  Hagen  answers 

BALL    CAUK     NOT    FOT7N1> 

There  was  no  ball  game  at  4100  Parkslde  av 
"Would  you  believe  a  2  E-Edward?  "  Hageii 
asked  the  radio  dispatcher,  |In  police  code, 
"2"  stands  for  "disturbance,  teen-age"  and 
"E-Edward"  for  "perpetrator  gone  on  police 
arrival."] 

Four  hours  of  patrol  have  gone  by  and 
Hagen  pulls  Into  a  restaurant  at  Addison  and 
Harlem  for  dinner.  But  he  spots  three  teen- 
agers frantically  trying  to  smother  with  .i 
blanket  a  carburetor  flre  in  a  car  parked  m 
the  alley. 

Hagen  reacbea  for  bis  fire  extinguisher  and 
motions  the  boys  away.  But  the  flre  extin- 
guisher doesn't  work.  A  teen-ager  races  across 
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the  street,  oomes  back  with  another  flre  ex- 
tinguisher, and  quickly  puts  out  the  blaie. 
Fifteen  teen-agers  gather,  and  most  express 
dismay  that  the  flre  Is  out. 

Back  on  patrol  37  minutes  later.  Hagen  Is 
directed  by  radio  to  assist  Car  1611  on  a  call 
;ibout  "a  vicious  man  in  a  store."  For  the  first 
time,  he  switches  on  his  blue  bubble  light 
and  flashes  his  spotlight  to  and  fro  to  warn 
cars  ahead  to  the  curb.  In  five  minutes,  he 
drives  3>4  miles  to  the  scene. 

But  there's  no  disturbance.  The  patrolman 
driving  Car  1611  Is  being  told  by  a  super- 
market manager  that  a  man  was  "lurking 
around  the  safe  for  10  minutes  at  closing 
line"  He  called  the  police  because  he 
wanted  to  be  "safe  rather  than  sorry."  The 
man  left  by  car  moments  before  Car  1611 
arrived. 

Only  eight  minutes  elapsed  after  leaving 
the  scene  before  the  next  assignment,  "theft 
nf  bicycle.  "  A  mother  told  how  her  son  won 
:in  $80  bicycle  by  selling  300  boxes  of  candy 
m  a  Boy  Scout  contest.  Usually  the  bike  was 
.-lored  In  the  garage,  but  it  was  left  out  that 
night  for  a  special  reason. 

The  mother,  clutching  a  pack  of  party  in- 
Mtatlons.  explained  her  son  was  going  to 
deliver  them  to  notify  her  daughter's  friends 
of  a  surprise  birthday  party.  But  somebody 
stole  the  bicycle  from  the  back  yard.  The  bike 
Imd  been  registered  with  the  police  depart- 
ment Hagen  explained  that  the  police  re- 
cover hundreds  of  bicycles  but  are  unable  to 
nnd  the  owners.  So  the  bikes  are  auctioned 
periodically, 

"That's  four  paper  Jobs  already,"  Hagen 
said,  sitting  In  the  squad  car  to  write  a  theft 
of  bicycle  report,  "We're  above  average." 
■.Average"  for  him  is  two  or  three. 

LOOKING    FOR    A    BICYCLX 

Id  like  to  find  that  bike,"  Hagen  said. 
He  drives  thru  nearby  Merrlmac  park  and 
past  two  schools  on  the  outside  chance  the 
'hlef  might  be  there.  The  three  areas  are 
deserted. 

Hagen  hears  the  district's  vice  car  report 
on  the  radio  It  has  arrests  at  Irving  Park  road 
and  Llnder  avenue,  "Probably  teens  drlnk- 
:ng, '"  he  says,  heading  for  the  scene. 

An  unmarked  police  car  Is  parked  at  the 

urb  at  Portage  park,  and  two  detectives  have 

:n  custody  five  youngsters — all  about  13  years 

Id    One    boy    denies   drinking.    "Suppose   I 

•ake  you  to  your  father  and  let  him  decide," 

•he   detective    offers     There    Is    no    reply.    A 

■quadron  comes  and  takes  the  five  a'way  to 

■he  .'Station   where  they  will  be  released  to 

heir  parents. 

Now  lets  take  care  of  the  special  atten- 
tions." Hagen  says. 

A  "special  attention  "  Is  a  specific  request 
by  a  citizen  for  service.  Hagen  has  three 
orders:  The  first  to  check  a  house  on  Nora 
avenue  because  the  family  is  on  vacation. 
•he  second  to  watch  a  vacant  house  on 
Plainfield  avenue  because  a  neighbor  has  re- 
ported that  teen-agers  have  broken  in  and 
have  damaged  property,  and  a  third  from  a 
business  owner  on  Belmont  avenue  who  said 
'een-agers  wander  on  his  roof  at  night  and 
park  in  the  rear  parking  lot  to  drink. 

Hagen  checks  the  Belmont  avenue  store. 
N'o  one  is  there.  The  two  other  "special  atten- 
Mons"  went  unchecked  during  Hagen 's 
•Aatch. 

On  the  radio,  he  heard  that  his  supervisor, 
a  sergeant,  was  meeting  another  patrolman 
at  a  closed  gas  station  at  Irving  Park  and 
Central.  Patrolmen  in  the  district  normally 
have  their  reports  checked  by  their  sergeant 
during  the  watch,  so  Hagen  heads  for  the 
gas  station. 

The  next  call  came  at  10:57  pjn.:  "Dogblte 
at  Northwest  hoepltal."  A  hoepltal  must  call 
the  police  on  any  dogblte  case  because  of 
the  threat  of  rabies.  A  4-year-old  girl  was 
bitten  on  the  upper  Up  by  a  neighbor's  dog 
and  needed  three  stitches. 

The  dog's  owner,  a  mother  with  two  yoting 
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daughters,  was  petrified  as  Hagen  filled  out 
the  report  and  told  her  she  must  take  the 
dog  to  her  veterinarian  or  the  city  pound 
for  a  10-day  rabies  check.  The  woman  chose 
her  veterinarian,  but  didn't  know  his  name. 
She  said  she  had  it  at  home. 

Hagen  went  to  her  home,  and  asked  to 
see  tags  for  rabies  shot  and  dog  license. 
The  woman  had  only  1968  tags  and  was  in- 
formed she  would  receive  a  nontrafflc  sum- 
mons and  be  required  to  appear  in  court, 

ADVICE  TO  A  DOG  OWNER 

Only  the  supervising  sergeant  has  the 
nontrafBc  summons  book,  and  Hagen  phoned 
him  and  waited.  "Will  I  be  fined?  "  the  wom- 
an asked.  Hagen  said  probably  not,  pro- 
vided she  showed  the  Judge  proof  of  a  cur- 
rent rabies  shot  and  a  dog  license. 

At  11:55  p.m.,  58  minutes  after  receiving 
the  dogblte  call,  Hagen  left  the  owner's 
home. 

Since  Hagen  started  patrol  at  4:30  p.m. 
[roll  call  was  4  p.m.],  he  was  to  be  on  the 
street  until  12:30  a.m.  There  was  yet  one 
more  call,  "a  suspicious  man  in  an   auto." 

For  the  second  time.  Hagen  switched  on 
the  blue  light  and  drove  at  speeds  up  to 
50  miles  an  hour  to  reach  the  scene  2'/2 
miles  away  in  three  minutes.  There  was  no 
suspicious  man.  but  a  woman  came  out  of 
a  tavern  to  say  the  man  had  Just  left. 

She  said  the  man  was  her  ex-husband, 
who  was  tampering  with  her  car  as  part  of 
a  continual  pattern  of  harassment.  Hagen 
told  her  to  start  the  ignition,  and  the  en- 
gine ran  normally.  The  policeman  explained 
that  she  could  go  to  court  to  get  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest.  The  Judge  may  order  him 
to  stay  away  from  the  woman  and  her  prop- 
erty for  six  months,  he  said.  If  the  order  is 
violated,  he  could  be  sentenced  to  Jail  and 
fined  ftor  contempt  of  court. 

Finally,  Hagen  drove  back  to  the  station, 
ending  his  watch.  He  had  made  no  arrests, 
fired  no  shots,  and  seen  no  crimes  com- 
mlt'ted.  As  usual,  his  primary  role  was  in 
providing  service  to  the  people. 
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probably   changed   his   mind   after   calling," 
Qregg  notes. 


HEAT,    HtIltIDI"rT,    CLUSTKRS    OF    PEOPLE 


FiLLMOBX  Is  Prime  Battleground  foe 
Chicago's  Police 

(By  Casey  Banas) 

Patrolmen  Gerald  Gregg,  24,  and  Tyrone 
Foster,  26,  cover  beat  113,  a  six-square-block 
area  In  the  vicinity  of  Fifth  and  Central 
Park  avenues.  Their  Fillmore  district,  which 
has  the  city's  highest  crime  rate  among  21 
police  districts,  includes  the  west  side  areas 
leveled  by  fires  and  plagued  by  rioting  in 
April.  1968. 

Fillmore  has  two  men  in  most,  but  not 
all.  squad  cars.  It  Is  a  district  where  the 
beat  policeman  considers  himself  in  danger 
at  all  times.  Foster,  a  Negro,  drives  home 
that  point  in  his  first  comment. 

One  rear  door  of  the  squad  car  is  stuck, 
so  the  Tribune  reporter  and  photographer 
team  use  the  other  rear  door  to  climb  in. 
Foster  takes  pity  on  the  reporter  sitting  next 
to  the  Jammed  door. 

JAMMED    DOOR    MAT    BE   TBOTTBLE 

"You  might  have  to  get  out  of  the  car  In 
a  hurry,"  he  explains.  "The  car  may  come 
under  flre,  or  bricks  may  be  thrown  at  it." 

Fillmore's  crime  report  for  the  preceding 
24  houTB  Includes  30  items.  Among  these  are 
one  mtirder,  12  burglaries,  a  variety  of  stolen 
autos  and  attempted  thefts,  and  one  at- 
tempted rape. 

Within  one  minute  after  leaving  the  sta- 
tion, the  flist  call  Is  received  over  the  police 
radio:  "Disturbance  with  teens."  In  six  min- 
utes. Gregg  and  Poster  are  on  the  scene,  a 
three-story  dilapidated  tenement  on  Fifth 
avenue.  A  group  of  blacks  standing  on  the 
sidewalk  eye  the  policemen  with  suspicion. 

The  caller  Is  sunposed  to  live  in  a  third 
floor  apartment,  but  the  woman  who  opens 
the  door  insists  she  did  not  call.  "Somebody 


The  temperature  Is  In  the  80e,  the  humid- 
ity is  high,  and  clusters  of  people  are  on  the 
streets  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  apartments. 
"On  a  day  like  this,  we  "wish  for  rain  or  a 
hailstorm,"  Foster  says. 

"When  it's  hot  like  this,  a  lot  of  people 
are  milling  around,"  Gregg  adds, 

"They  stay  up  later  and  drink  more," 
Foster  continues. 

"What  time  is  your  lunch  break?"  the 
reporter  asks.  The  question  hits  a  tender 
nerve.  The  two  policemen  explain  that  de- 
partment regulations  forbid  two  patrolmen 
from  taking  the  30-minute  lunch  period 
together. 

"Send  him  to  lunch  and  I  get  killed." 
Foster  said,  pointing  to  Gregg.  "Send  me  to 
lunch  and  he  gets  killed." 

The  thinking  at  headquarters,  Greggs 
theorizes,  is  that  top  police  officials  want  a 
squad  car  in  a  high  crime  area  on  the  street 
thruout  the  entire  eight-hour  watch.  He  ex- 
plains that  instead  of  following  the  only- 
one-policeman -can-eat-at-a-time  policy, 
they  quickly  grab  a  hamburger  in  the  car 
together,  than  resume  patrol. 

Their  next  assignment  is  a  burglary  call. 
As  the  squad  car  pulls  in  front  of  a  house, 
a  dozen  teenagers  are  chatting  on  the  front 
porch.  "There's  12  suspects  right  there," 
Foster  says. 

Inside,  a  husband  and  wife  tell  the  police- 
men that  a  burglar  has  stolen  a  8300  stereo 
set,  a  diamond  ring,  four  pairs  of  tailored 
pants,  a  collection  of  pennies,  and  20  record 
albums  out  of  a  collection  of  100. 

"I'm  getting  tired  of  this,"  the  "wife  says, 
explaining  it's  the  second  burglary  in  two 
weelts  in  their  home. 

BtTRGLARS    COOLD    BE    NEARBY 

Foster  takes  the  husband  aside  and  says: 
"Man,  they're  right  out  there."  He  tries 
to  convince  the  man  that  the  burglar  prob- 
ably is  right  on  his  front  porch,  but  he  re- 
fuses to  believe  it. 

As  Gregg  writes  the  burglary  report.  Fos- 
ter explains  how  the  PlUmore  policeman — 
under  constant  pressure  is  dealing  with  the 
seamy  side  of  life — must  find  comical  aspects 
In  his  Job  to  help  ease  the  strain. 

He  told  an  anecdote  about  the  time  he 
and  a  new  partner  Just  out  of  the  p>olice 
acsidemy  answered  a  disturbance  call.  Foster 
was  attacked  by  a  man. 

"We  started  in  the  apartment  and  wrestled 
all  the  way  down  the  stairs."  he  recalled. 
"Man.  we  did  the  "whole  thing 

"My  partner  was  Just  standing  there.  Fi- 
nally he  said,  'You're  doing  a  terrific  Job."  " 

CLEARS    WIFE    IN    STABBING.    DEES 

"There  "was  the  case.  Foster  continued,  of 
the  man  who  was  stabbed  and  claimed  he 
rolled  over  a  knife  while  peeUng  apples.  He 
said  the  victim  "was  stabbed  by  his  "wife.  "He 
cleared  her.  then  died  three  days  later,"  he 
said. 

Foster's  story  telling  was  interrupted  by  a 
"man  with  a  gun"  call.  Gregg  turned  on  his 
blue  light  and  raced  to  the  scene  in  four 
minutes.  Three  young  boys  approached  the 
squad.  "We're  ones  that  called,"  one  said. 
They  said  a  man  pulled  a  gun  on  them  while 
they  were  playing  in  a  vacant  lot.  The  boys 
pointed  out  the  house  where  the  man  lived 
and  described  the  gun. 

The  man  said  he  had  a  gun.  but  denied 
threatening  the  boys.  He  said  he  owned  the 
vacant  lot  and  didji't  want  the  t>oys  on  it. 
TTie  gun  he  produced  did  not  match  the 
description  the  boys  gave  of  the  gun. 

Continuing  on  patrol,  Foster  said  one 
problem  in  Fillmore  was  the  possibility  that, 
someone  might  shoot  a  policeman  without 
any  notice. 

Gregg  told  how  his  regular  partner  answer- 
ed a  disturbance  call,  and  a  man  pulled  a 
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knife  and  threw  bleaoh  in  his  face  The 
policeman  immediately  ^hot  and  killed  him 
When  somebody  comes  at  you  with  knife 
and  :hrows  bleach  in  your  face  you  have  no 
recourse.     Gregg  contended 

"Write  about  the  tire  hydrant  at  this  cor- 
ner     Greg?  suggested 

Why  should  I  write  about  the  tire  hy- 
drant''    the  reporter  asked 

KXTmRTIhN       if     f.MWARY      DRIVms 

Gregg  and  Poster  related  hDw  i-wivs  >I\en 
opened  the  tire  hydrant  to  flrxxl  i  raliro.id 
viaduct  a  few  feet  ,i»ay  An  unsuspecting  mo- 
torist starts  thru  the  viaduct  ,ind  gets  stuck 
In  several  feet  of  water  A  crowd  of  boys  de- 
scends in  him.  each  demanding  50  cents  to 
push  the  Mr  out  If  the  motorist  refuses, 
the  b<:)vs  pelt  the  car  with  rocks 

Almost  always,  rhe  motorist  quickly  pays 
Why  can  t  the  police  stop  if 

When  we  come,  they  scatter.  Gregg  ex- 
plains The  answer.  Poster  suggests,  is  for 
the  city  to  develop  ji  new  hydrant  cover  that 
could   not   be  easily  opened  by  teen-agers 

Open  fire  hydrants  in  ghettos  on  hot  days 
is  ,1  recurring  call  for  policemen  Isn't  the 
water  department  supposed  to  shut  off  hy- 
drants'    the  reporter  asked 

I'll  stiow  vciu  the  hvdrant  key  in  'he 
trunk,  ■  Ox««g  offered 

We're  Uia  w.iter  ^uys."  Poster  added 
"There  should   be  no  nne-man  cars  here.  ' 
Poster  asserts,  piussmg  ,i  squad  car  with  one 
white  policeman    This  is  a  bitter  point  with 
patrolmen  in  the  inner  city 

The  lull  Is  broken  by  a  disturb. ince  at 
door"  call  at  3451  Monroe  st  Poster  and 
Gregg  find  there  is  no  disturbance  at  the 
door  In  fact,  there  is  no  dwir  because  there 
IS  no  ^uch    iddress 

■Police  officer  needs  assist"  is  the  next  call 
10  minutes  later  Within  two  minutes.  Pos- 
ter and  Gregg  ,ire  on  the  scene — along  with 
six   other  squad   cars    A   policeman   has   'wo 
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Store  offlclals  Installed  red  glas«  Now  they 
have  gone  one  step  farther  by  placing  a  large 
steel  post  directly  In  front  of  the  window 

CALL     FOR       DOMESTIC    UISTf  RBA  NCE' 

Next  came  a  call  for  a  domestic  distur- 
bance" In  a  basement  apartment  The  man 
at  the  door  says  he  wanu*  police  help  t«  stop 
his  brother-in-law  irom  making  advances  to 
his  wife 

Do    you    ifi    him    ui    \i.'ui    place''     Gregg 
asked 

Yes."  the  man  replies 
The  two  policemen  suggest  that  he  call 
while  his  brother-in-law  is  In  the  apart- 
ment The  man  explains  he  tries,  but  since 
the  phone  is  upstairs,  the  brother-in-law 
leaves  as  soon  as  he  Is  suspicious  Foster  and 
Gregg  suggest  that  the  man  keep  the  broth- 
er-in-law out  of  the  apartment 

Only  one  minute  after  leaving  the  apart- 
ment there  Is  a  disturbance  In  house  call 
On  the  way  to  the  scene.  Poster  spots  a  man 
obviously  out  of  gas,  pxmrln*  ga«  into  hu 
tank  from  a  one-gallon  can  "If  we  were  up 
north  in  some  district  we  would  stop  and 
help.'  Poster  admits  But  not  here  Were 
too  busy  " 

Poster  and  Gregg  reach  the  addres.s.  and 
a  man  comes  to  the  squad  car.  "He  stole  my 
two  garbage  cans  and  sold  them."  he  says 
"And  he  owes  me  »58  "  The  complalnan- 
savs  the  alleged  thief  lives  only  two  doors 
away 

Maybe   he  s   trying    -o   i;et    money    to   pay 
you."  Gregg  wryly  replies 

Poster  volunteers  to  mediate  the  dispute 
between  the  pair  Both  sav  the  cans  are 
theirs  '  he  reports  back  but  the  guy  says 
he  s  got  a  suit  against  him  ' 

The  reporter  suggested  that  perhaps  an- 
other agency  should  be  created  to  answer 
calls  such  as  the  garbage  can  dispute,  there- 
by   freeing   police    to   devote    more    time   to 


people  in  custody    Plfty  young  people  are  in  fighting  crime     They'd  get  their  heads  blown 

the  street,  with  another  100  persons  leaning  "^f^  "  Gregg  replies 

out  of  apartment  windows  The    evening    shadows    lengthen    at    7  -"S 

Two    young    men    were    quarreling    over    a  Pm    and   activity   for  policemen   Is  expected 

girl     When   a   patrolman   moved    m.    the   gtrl  to  Increase  as  more  people  start  standing  on 

and  the  young  men  threatened  him  He  called  street    comers    and    the    taverns    are    flli"tr 


for  lielp 

DISTVRBANCE     THAT     CAN     BE     SPARK 

It  is  this  ty[>e  of  disturbance  that  police 
otBclals  fear  could  develop  into  something 
serious  on  a  hot  summer  day  But  this  time 
It  did  not 

The  two  patrolmen  then  stopped  at  a 
snack  restaurant  for  their  dinner  hamburg- 
ers and  sott  dnnks  Altho  they  are  iJlotted 
M  minutes  for  the  meal,  they  were  back  on 
patrol  in  13  minutes 

Gregg  Aas  asked  to  resume  his  discussion 
on  Ftllmore  policemen. 

We  only  have  one  .set  of  car  keys  between 
two  guys.  "  he  explained    "We  need  two  keys  ' 

Why'  Were  Mipposed  to  lock  the  squad 
car  when  answering  a  call."  Poster  explains 
'  Suppose  .1  policeman  is  scufBlng  with  some- 
one, has  the  keys  m  his  pocket,  and  needs 
help    rhe  car  door  is  locked 

The  squad  car  continued  to  crlsscrosa  on 
the  west  side  Poster  and  Gregg  pointed  out 
two  places  where  policemen  were  shot  In  the 
last  month 


sus- 


with  patrons 

Two   mlnute.s   later  comes   the   call 
plclous  person  in  basement  " 

That  call  kept  the  two  patrolmen  occupied 
.or  i  hours  and  4  minutes. 

■•r  think  there's  a  -leiid  ;nan  In  there  ■ 
says  a  man  whr,  hw  been  waiting  for  the 
police   He  Is  right 

A  man  la  lying  face  down  on  the  blood- 
covered  floor  next  to  a  bed  •Possibly 
murder.'  is  the  initial  comment  of  another 
policeman  called  to  the  scene  Detectives 
later  said  no  foul  play  was  Involved 

Gregg  and  Poster  determine  from  Inter- 
vlewTng  residents  that  four  alcoholics  were 
•  ivlng  m  the  b.isement  One  h.ad  died  Per- 
haps hemorrhaging  was  the  cause  Or  maybe 
m  a  drunken  stupor  he  fell  out  of  bed  hit 
his  head  on  the  concrete  floor,  .xnd  died 
These  were  among  their  theories 

Because  they  were  the  first  policemen  nn 
the  scene.  Poster  and  Gregg  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  securing  the  Time  scene"  s<3  that 
nothing    in    the    ro<jm    would    be    disrupted 


These    are    known    spots    for    ambushing      '^^^^  '''*^  ^^  ^  '^ail   their  sergeant,  homl- 


poUcemen.  ■  Poster  said,  as  the  car  headed 
west  on  Taylor  street  parallel  to  elevated 
railroad  tracks  People  can  stand  on  the 
•rack  and  either  shoot  or  throw  rocks  at  the 
squad,  and  make  a  getaway  by  running  down 
the  south  side  of  the  elevated  tracks  '  he 
added 

The  car  turns  down  Madison  street  west 
from  Pulaski  road  See  that  red  window  m 
that  store  "  Poster  says  Its  a  window  be- 
tween two  doors  Poster  explains  that  until 
recently,  the  window  was  clear  glass  and 
was  often  broken  Looters  could  enter  at 
will  at  night  without  the  patrolmen  in  -he 
squad  car  realizing  the  window  was  broken 


Ide     the    .-rime    laboratory,    and    a    deputy 
suf)erlntendent 

Gregg  Interviewed  several  residents  In  the 
building  but  none  offered  mtich  help  I 
went  upstairs  to  talk  to  the  •i-om.'ui  on  the 
first  fto.r. "  he  said  .She  said  she  didn't 
want  to  get  Involved   " 

Much  later  Gregg  returned  to  the  Plllraore 
station  to  nil  out  a  hospitalization  case 
rep<jrt  "  on  the  dead  man  Completing  the 
report  ti«)k  29  minutes  in  a  drab  interroga- 
tion rtMjm 

INTniBtrPT13>    BT    SCfrFXINC 

His  efforts  were  interrupted  .several  times 
by    scuffling    in    .in    adjoining    interrogation 
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room    where    a    man    was    being    questioned 
"Mr. ,  would  you  like  to  take  a  sobriety 

tesf  "  a  policeman  was  overheard  asklnj 
The  response  was  the  sound  of  bodies 
banging  against  walls  coupled  with  .in 
abundance  of  profanity  directed  at  the 
policeman  Gregg  and  .t  half  dozen  poM.-p- 
men  Immediately  charged  Into  the  room  to 
help  rescue  their  colleague 

With  the  report  completed.  Gregg  anrt 
Poster  returned  to  patrol  with  only  29  min- 
utes of  their  watch  left  C^lls  over  the  i»ll -e 
radio  continued  without  abatement 

"It's  Just  starting  to  roll."  Poster  says  He 
expresses  sympathy  for  p<3llcemen  on  ihe 
midnight  to  8  am  watch  who  "come  rlahr 
out  of  roll  caJl  into  the  middle  of  this  suit; 

Then  came  the  final  call  of  the  watch 
•'Policeman  needs  help"  In  three  minutes 
the  patrolmen  reached  the  Madison  strec 
address,  but  there  was  no  .ictlvlty  TTie  squ.ul 
car  turned  the  corner,  and  a  crowd  miKed 
In  front  of  a  tavern  on  PtUaskI  road  A  ni.m 
had  pulled  a  gun  on  a  policeman  on  Madlsoii 
then  fled  for  the  s.inctuary  of  the  tavern 
Police  had  found  him 

P<3ster  and  Gregg  left  the  scene  .md  re- 
turned to  the  suitlon  to  turn  over  the  squad 
car  to  the  next  watch 

Even  tho  the  activity  for  Beat  111.3  ui, 
less  than  usual,  jne  impression  was  left 
What  sociologists  term  as  the  "we-they  men- 
tality" between  the  [x>llce  and  the  com- 
munity seemed  to  permeate  PlUmore 

The  we-they  mentality"  slmp'.v  me>r.5 
that  police  .ind  some  segments  of  the  com- 
munity view  each  other  as  the  enemy. 

Five  Hckdreo  Special  Police  Work  To  Keep 

■Yot'NC  From  Life  of  Crime 

I  By  Casey  Banas ) 

The  curly-haired  14-year-old  boy  sat  sob- 
bing in  a  corner,  rivulets  of  tears  streaming 
down  his  face 

He  had  just  been  arrested  for  the  19th 
time   m   four  years 

Across  the  drab  youth  officers'  room  In  the 
Englewood  police  station  sat  a  second  white 
14-vear-old     It   was   his   first   arrest 

JfVENILE    .\RRESTS    RISING 

Police  picked  up  the  pair  after  a  citizen 
reported  that  a  burglary  was  In  progress  in  .i 
southwest  side  tavern  They  were  found  en 
the  tavern  roof  beside  a  skylight  where  three 
windows  had  been  broken  Apparently  they 
were  out  to  steal  liquor 

Arrests  of  Juveniles,  such  as  these  two 
young  men,  are  on  the  upswing  in  Chlcag'^ 
In  1965.  police  made  :!8.521  juvenile  arrests 
By  last  year,  the  figure  had  soared  to  46.372 
a  20  per  cent   increase  in   three  years 

Responsibility  for  handling  juvenile  offen- 
ders— and  for  attemp'lng  to  prevent  Juvenile 
delinquency— rests  with  the  police  depart- 
ments youth  division.  500  specially-trainei 
policemen  and  policewomen  Thev  w  rk 
closely  with  a  myriad  of  community  ,ige;i- 
cies  and  churches  In  a  seemingly  ever-uphii; 
battle 

"America's  best  hope  for  reducing  crime  is 
to  reduce  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime."  emphasized  the  Presidential  Crime 
Commission 

COMMfNTTY     HAS    FAILED 

"Once  a  Juvenile  Is  apprehended  by  the 
police  and  referred  to  the  Juvenile  court" 
the  commission  continued,  "the  community 
already  has  failed  "" 

The  community  seemingly  has  failed  19 
times  with  the  diminutive,  sobbing  14-year- 
old  boy  described  by  one  youth  oflBcer  as 
"cute  a;  a  button-  Tho  cute  and  tho  small 
for  his  age.  the  boy  has  shocking  creden- 
tials His  record  showed  a  variety  of  shop- 
lifting and  burglary  charges. 

Because  of  hts  size,  older  boys  have  used 
him  to  go  Into  small  places  to  peve  the  way 
for  burglaries  of  television  sets,  radios,  and 
clothes     He    has   crawled    thru    air   vents   in 
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the  Ford  City  shopping  center  to  gain  en- 
trance into  stores,  then  opened  the  doors 
lor  the  older  boys  who  carried  out  the 
merchandise 

ASKS    lOR     MERCY 

"Give  me  a  break,  give  me  a  break."  the 
boy  cried  repeatedly  after  being  told  he  was 
again  lieaded  for  Family  court.  "I've  given 
you  two  breaks  in  the  last  month."  replied 
Edward  Elarl.  the  youth  officer 

What  about  his  parents?"  a  reporter 
asked 

They  don"t  give  a  damn.""  answered  James 
Mulligan,  another  yovith  officer.  He  could 
have  given  the  same  answer  to  countless  cases 
of  Juvenile  arrests 

On  the  lar  side  of  the  room,  the  father 
of  the  other  boy  was  discussing  the  attempted 
burglary  with  Richard  SUes.  another  youth 
otficer  "We  will  refer  your  son  to  a  neighbor- 
hood agency  for  counseling."  Slles  explained. 
"This  is  not  punishment" 

THREE    THINGS    POSSIBLE 

When  a  Juvenile  |  boy  under  17  years  of  age, 
plrl  under  18]  is  brought  to  a  police  station, 
one  of  three  things  will  happen.  The  Juvenile 
is  always  turned  over  to  a  youth  officer  who 
Will  fill  out  a  Juvenile  Information  report,  a 
community  adjustment  rei>ort,  or  a  referral 
to  Juvenile  court. 

If  a  Juvenile  information  report  is  made, 
the  youth  officer  records  the  incident  and 
the  c-hlld  is  released. 

In  a  community  adjustment  report,  the 
youth  Is  referred  to  a  neighborhood  agency 
tor  a  follow-up  counseling  session  to  deter- 
mine what  went  wrong.  This  Is  designed  to  be 
a  preventive  measure  against  future  delin- 
quent behavior 

If  the  youth  Is  referred  to  the  court,  he  has 
a  iieanng  before  a  Judge. 

The  ideal  community  adjustment  system, 
.said  Youth  Officer  Joseph  Haughy.  would  be 
a  big  brother"  system  providing  a  one-to- 
I'ne  relationship  between  counselor  and 
offender.  Because  the  need  far  outstrlp)s  the 
avaiiability  of  services  for  the  delinquent,  a 
( ounselor  may  have  a  caseload  of  40. 

Our  objective  is  to  try  to  provide  a  vehicle 
whereby  the  individual  headed  toward  a  life 
o'k  crime  is  directed  toward  a  path  where 
appropriate  counseling  can  be  provided."  ex- 
plained Capt.  Thomas  M.  Frost,  youth  divi- 
sion director.  But  Frost  and  his  youth  dlvl- 
.sion  needs  much  more  help  from  the  cam- 
munity.  and  especially  from  parents. 

Why  is  youth  crime  on  the  Increase? 

"I  can  give  you  four  reasons,"  Frost  an- 
swered. "The  general  tenor  and  attitude  of 
young  people  Is  contrary  to  the  traditional 
concept  of  discipline  and  law  and  order. 
Young  people  are  participating  in  more  recre- 
ation outside  the  home.  They  have  more  op- 
portunities for  crime. 

Then  there "s  the  shifting  role  of  the  fam- 
ily with  its  attitude  of  more  permissiveness. 
Finally,  modernization  of  police  techniques 
such  as  the  communications  center  result  in 
more  youths  getting  caught." 

Youth  Officer  Mulligan:  "The  need  to  be- 
long Is  becoming  more  Important.  Coupled 
with  this  Is  that  kids  have  so  much  unsuper- 
vised time  and  have  money  This  Is  the  rea- 
son juvenile  crime  is  up" 

His  analysis  was  backed  by  the  Presiden- 
tial Crime  commission  which  said: 

"The  typical  delinquent  operates  In  the 
company  of  his  peers,  and  delinquency 
thrives  on  group  support.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  between  60  and  90  per  cent  of  all 
delinquent  acts  are  committed  with  compan- 
ions " 

Police  department  officials  believe  this  e£tl- 
mate  would  hold  true  for  Chicago, 

WATCH    NEW   CROUPS 

Part  of  implementing  the  youth  division's 
philosophy  of  preventing  Juvenile  crime  rests 
with  surveillance  of  emerging  groups.  In  re- 
cent  days.   Mulligan   has   kept   close   watch 
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over  a  group  of  15  youth  on  the  southwest 
side  who  have  started  using  chains  and  base- 
ball bats  in  neighborhood  fights. 

Mulligan  was  planning  to  call  a  meeting  of 
parents  to  enlist  their  cooperation  to  break 
up  the  group,  "In  many  cases,"  he  explained, 
"denial  of  use  of  the  family  automobile  will 
knock  them  out  of  the  box.  A  car  Is  Just  used 
for  Joyrides,  but  the  kids  pick  up  bad  habits." 

Youth  officers  get  mixed  reactions  from 
parents  whose  children  are  In  trouble  with 
the  law.  Sometimes  an  irate  parent,  called  to 
the  station  when  a  son  or  daughter  has  been 
arrested,  will  offer  this  opening  shot  at  the 
youth  officer:  "Why  don't  you  go  catch 
burglars  Instead  of  chasing  kids?" 

BURGLARS  ARE   YOUNGSTERS 

Sometimes  the  burglars  are  little  kids. 

Asked  the  age  of  the  youngest  child  he  saw 
arrested.  Mulligan  told  about  the  6-year-old 
who  cra'Wled  thru  a  transom  In  a  burglary 
attempt.  And  he  recalled  the  case  of  a  7-year- 
old  arsonist  who  set  a  school  and  several 
apartment  buildings  on  fire. 

"This  kid  loved  to  set  fires,"  Mulligan  said. 
"He  would  wake  up  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  from  a  dream  about  setting  a  fire." 

The  parents  were  shocked  to  learn  their 
child  was  an  arsonist,  but  they  cooperated 
in  permitting  the  boy  to  be  sent  to  the 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  for  extensive 
psychiatric  study. 

COtfKT    OF    LAST    RESORT 

The  youth  division  often  serves  as  a  court 
Of  last  resort  for  the  parent  unable  to  control 
the  son  or  daughter.  From  time  to  time,  par- 
ents walk  into  the  police  station  to  admit 
their  offspring  are  stealing  cars  or  are  on 
narcotics.  A  father  bringing  in  a  daughter 
using  harmful  pills  helped  the  youth  divi- 
sion uncover  a  ring  of  teen-agers  staging  pill 
parties  in  a  southwest  area  forest  preserve. 

And  parents  still  come  to  police  stations 
to  ask  that  their  children  be  given  what 
Mulligan  calls  the  "boogleman  routine."  They 
want  the  policeman  to  Instill  fear  Into  the 
young  child  so  he  will  obey  the  law.  Affluent 
families  as  well  as  those  from  a  lower  eco- 
nomic status  still  make  this  request  which 
policemen  always  refuse. 

In  seeking  to  find  youthful  suspects,  police 
have  discovered  that  their  nicknames  may 
provide  the  only  clue. 

SUSPECT    IS    LOCATED 

Last  August,  a  14-year-old  boy  hurled  a 
rock  from  a  Chicago  transit  authority  bus 
at  55th  street  and  Kedzie  avenue.  It  struck 
a  passer-by,  severely  lacerating  his  head.  The 
boy  fled  from  the  bus. 

Other  teen-agers  on  the  bus  were  ques- 
tioned. They  didn't  know  either  his  first  or 
last  name,  but  knew  his  nickname  -was 
"Baby."  Police  checked  the  nickname  file  on 
"Baby,"  came  up  with  one  living  in  the 
area,  and  tracked  him  down.  He  was  the 
same  boy. 

A  sex  offender  known  only  as  "Animal"  and 
a  murderer  called  "Dracula,"  were  also  appre- 
hended because  of  their  nicknames. 

.    ONLY    SECONDARY    GOAL 

But  apprehension  remains  as  a  secondary 
goal  for  the  youth  division. 

•'Our  Job  is  to  keep  kids  out  of  Jail," 
Mulligan  asserted. 

The  new  youth  officers  must  take  a  special 
one-month  course.  In  this  year's  training, 
31  university  professors,  psychologists,  at- 
torneys, and  Judges  taught  without  receiving 
any  compensation. 
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The  Police  Task   Force:    Tough,   Often   a 

Target  of  Criticism 

(By  Casey  Banas) 

The  Chicago  police  department  has  a  unit 

that  literally  is  "on  the  land,  on  the  sea,  in 

the  air,  and  in  the  hole, ' 

This  is  a  description  of  the  837-member 
task  force  offered  by  its  commander,  Capt. 


Richard  Llonhood.  Its  members  can  be  found 
in  boats  patroUng  Lake  Michigan,  up  in  the 
two  police  helicopters  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  over  a  demonstration,  on  the  street  fak- 
ing drunkenness  to  trap  a  would-be  robber, 
and  under  ground  patroling  the  subway 
stations. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  task  fcrc?. 
Llonhood  explained,  is  "'to  combat  specific 
crime  a  district  is  unable  to  cover  because  it 
doesn't  have  enough  manpower."  Its  men 
are  deployed  over  and  above  any  policemen 
assigned  to  a  specific  district  or  police  divi- 
sion. 

UNORTHODOX    METHODS    USED 

The  task  force  often  uses  highly  unortho- 
dox methods  to  combat  tough  crime  situa- 
tions. Its  men  are  deployed  in  an  area  for  no 
more  than  five  days,  tlien  are  shifted  else- 
where. The  idea  Is  to  keep  the  criminal  from 
being  able  to  trace  a  task  force  pattern  so 
he  can  strike  where  they  aren't. 

But  among  some  elements  of  the  black 
community,  the  task  force  is  under  severe 
criticism  as  a  hostile  force  that  should  be 
barred  from  Negro  neighborhoods.  Sociolo- 
gists who  have  studied  police  departments 
say  one  liability  of  the  task  force  concept  is 
that  ever-shifting  policemen  never  do  get  to 
know  the  p>eople  In  any  area. 

CRIME    PATTERNS    WATCHED 

Altho  the  task  force  has  a  myriad  of  special 
assignments,  such  as  providing  bodyguards 
to  VIPs  and  patroling  beaches,  its  main  force 
Is  a  tactical  unit  assigned  to  take  on  the 
biggest  street  crime  challenges  In  the  city. 

Tactical  unit  members  are  assigned  specific 
missions  in  a  given  area.  The  detective  divi- 
sion's operations  analysis  office  develops  re- 
ports on  crime  patterns.  These  are  used  to 
chart  most  task  force  missions.  Or  a  district 
commander,  unable  to  assign  enough  of  his 
own  men  to  fight  a  crime  pattern,  may  ask 
the  task  force  for  help. 

When  one  neighborhood  was  plagued  by  a 
rash  of  robberies  in  cleaning  stores,  the  task 
force  sent  In  units  to  stake  out  several  stores. 
Tactical  unit  members  hid  in  back  rooms 
waiting  for  a  robber  to  strike. 

When  a  pattern  of  robberies  of  truck  driv- 
ers became  evident,  the  task  force  swung 
into  action.  Cartage  companies  were  asked  to 
lend  trucks  to  the  task  force.  Members  posed 
as  truck  drivers,  and  in  playing  the  role, 
made  four  arrests  of  potential  robbers. 

OFTEN    IN    PLAIN    CLOTHES 

The  task  force  member  may  or  may  not  be 
in  uniform. 

Among  the  most  unusual — and  certainly 
the  most  dangerous — assignments  for  any 
Chicago  policeman  is  being  a  member  of  the 
TCTF  squad  |for  tactical  undercover  force]. 
Periodically,  the  TUF  squad  takes  to  the 
streets  with  the  assignment  of  trapping 
would-be  strong  armed  robbers.  Its  latest 
assignment  was  on  west  Madison  street. 

One  squad  member  deliberately  sacriflcea 
himself  as  the  "pigeon."  He  may  pretend  he 
Is  drunk,  setting  himself  up  as  a  potential 
robbery  victim.  The  "pigeon"  is  covered  by 
five  other  squad  members.  Several  may  be 
lurking  in  darkened  doorways  and  others 
may  be  in  a  disguised  truck. 

TASK    FORCE    OPPOSED 

Tlie  "pigeon"  is  wired  for  sound.  When  he 
is  attacked,  he  yells,  "Hit!  hit!  hit!"  His 
colleagues  race  to  the  scene  to  help  him  fight 
off  his  attacker.  Injuries  to  the  "pigeon" 
are  not  uncommon. 

Opposition  to  the  task  force  by  some  In 
the  black  community  has  developed  because 
of  its  tactics.  One  example:  handling  traffic 
violators. 

A  regular  patrolman  confronting  a  traffic 
violator  will  issue  a  ticket  and  the  motorist 
will  be  on  his  way.  Not  necessarily  so  with 
a  task  force   member. 

In  high  crime  areas,  Llonhood  explained, 
most   criminals    use    autos    and    may    carry 
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weapons  in  iheir  cars  A  cask  force  member 
may  stop  a  car  for  a  traffic  violation,  then 
search  the  car  for  weapons  or  narcotics 

The  law-abiding  black  citizen  understand- 
ably may  consider  the  tactics  as  harassment 
If  this  happens  several  times,  he  may  readily 
develop  h  contemptuous  view  nf  the  Chicago 
police  department 

OETCNDS     ['Nrr'S     TACTICS 

Were  Just  trying  to  do  our  Job  "  Llonhood 
replied  when  asked  to  Justify  the  tactlca 
Police  officials  maintain  citizens  should  not 
be  up«et  at  the  inconvenience  because  it  U 
done  for  their  own  protection  to  reduce  crime 
in  their  neighborhoods  We  stop  people  in 
white  areas   too."  Llonhood  emphasized 

But  the  task  force  does  deploy  its  men 
primarily  in  black  areas  '  CXir  operation  is 
where  crime  is  heavy."  Llonhood  explained 
According  to  the  statistics  It's  In  the  Inner 
city  But  we  have  worked  In  every  district  In 
the  city   ' 

Asked  fur  an  example  ^>f  a  task  force  mis- 
sion In  a  white  neigh b<irhix>d  Llonhood  re- 
ferred to  disturbances  at  Kennedy  High 
school,  8325  56th  st  For  two  weeks  20  task 
force  members  were  deployed  at  or  near  the 
school 

WATCH     FOR     TRUANTS 

One  of  Llonhood's  current  concerns  is  day- 
time burglary  Most  daytime  burglary  is 
done  by  truants.  "  he  explained  So  an  in- 
going mission  Is  for  some  task  force  memt)ers 
to  patrol  the  streets  during  school  hours  and 
stop  every  school-age  child  and  ask  him  what 
he's  doing  If  the  child  is  a  truant  the  task 
force  men  immediatelv  take  him  to  his 
school 

Adding  Ui  the  constant  controversy  swirl- 
ing about  the  task  force  Is  the  presence  of 
its  46  extra  members — the  canine  unit  The 
use  of  dogs  in  the  police  patrol  has  led  to 
criticism  When  blacks  In  some  neighbor- 
hoods a&salled  the  deployment  of  canine 
units  In  the  areas    they  were  removed 

But  the  task  force  and  the  department's 
planning  division  have  made  a  study  to  de- 
termine what  effect  if  any.  canine  units 
have  on  crime  In  1967.  five  areas  were  se- 
lected for  study  Canine  units  were  assigned 
In  1968.  they  were  replaced  by  regular  police 
patrols  This  year,  the  dogs  are  back  for  an- 
other test 

Use  of  the  canine  units.  Llonhood  .said,  has 
resulted  in  a  decline  in  crime  in  the  five 
areas 

JOB    or    CROWD    CONTROL 

Another  task  force  assignment  is  crowd 
control.  Including  of  course,  demonstrations 
and  riots  Task  force  members  were  among 
the  Chicago  policemen  involved  in  handling 
demonstrations  during  the  1968  Democratic 
national  convention 

When  a  peace  march  was  held  a  few  weeks 
after  the  convention,  taak  force  members 
were  assigned  to  patrol  But  they  all  were 
subjected  to  a  special  pwychlatrlc  examina- 
tion. Llonhood  said,  to  find  If  they  had  the 
"emotional  stability  to  face  a  provoking  situ- 
ation without  going  overboard." 

In  the  last  year,  the  task  forre  by  default 
has  Inherited  yet  another  osslgnment^pa- 
trollng  the  city's  subways  Por  years,  subway 
duty  was  considered  'a  penalty  poet"  within 
the  department.  If  some  commander  wanted 
to  punish  a  patrolman,  he  arranged  to  have 
him  relegated  to  patrollng  a  subway  station 

PATROL    IS    INCXZAigED 

When  the  Tribune  and  other  newspapers 
began  to  bring  to  public  attention  increasing 
crime  In  the  subways  and  elevated  trains 
and  stations,  the  number  of  policemen  as- 
signed to  Chicago  transit  authority  Instal- 
lations was  Increased. 

The  task  force  was  given  this  reeponsl- 
blllty  and  It  formed  a  CTA  unit  In  recent 
months.  Llonhood  said,  concerted  effort  has 
been  made  to  shake  off  the  penalty  poet  " 
Image  of  subway  patrol.  Captains  give   "pep 
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talks"  to  emphasize  how  vital  to  public  safety 
the  patrol  Is 

Emphasis  on  neat  appearance  Is  stressed 
so  much.  Llonhood  said,  that  the  unkempt 
policeman  faces  action  by  his  superiors  One 
example  of  such  action  Is  making  the  police- 
man work  on  one  of  his  days  off 

The  task  force,  which  prides  Itself  on  a 
marine-type  esprit  de  corps,  explained  ex- 
marlne  sergeant  Llonhood.  Is  seeking  to  de- 
velop this  same  spirit  within  the  CTA  units 
And  I  think  we  ore  succeeding,"  he  said 

AccRxssiVE  Patrol*'  Ussb  :n  Crime  War 

I  By  Casey  Banas) 
.\ggreeslve  preventive  patrol"  Is  what  the 
Chicago     police    department     uses    to    deter 
crime  on  the  .streets 

This  concept  means  that  policemen  stop 
citizens  on  the  street  for  questioning  and 
even  searching  if  their  behavior  supposedly 
Is  suspicious  Policemen  Justify  these  stops 
on  grounds  they  are  looking  for  weapons  and 
narcotics 

The  beat  men  In  the  .squad  cars  usually 
have  little  opfwrtunlty  for  aggressive  pre- 
ventive patrol  because  most  of  their  time  is 
devoted  t^  answering  citizens'  calls  for  serv- 
ice and  help  Each  police  district  does  have 
men  assigned  to  Its  iwn  tactical  unit  which 
may  spend  time  in  aggressive  preventive 
patrol 

But  prlniarlly.  this  type  of  patrol  is  left 
to  'he  task  force,  which  answers  no  calls  for 
.service  but  patrols  areas  of  "high  crime." 
These  areas,  according  to  the  police,  are  the 
black  ihettos 

.Sometimes  (juestlonlng  of  citizens  and 
searching  cars  brings  charges  by  Negroes  that 
their  civil  rights  ore  violated 

.\  reporter  rode  from  6  pm  to  1  30  am 
with  a  task  force  unit  patrollng  on  inner  city 
area  and  observed  more  than  a  doeen  In- 
stances of  stops  and  searches  And  because  the 
task  force  is  the  department's  most  versatile 
unit    the  unexpected  happened. 

TTiLs  Is  how  the  evening  went: 

Patrolmen  Bklward  Czekala.  29,  and  Al  Gref- 
shelm  31.  are  aggressive,  but  tactful  TTiey 
were  assigned  to  a  task  force  car  patrollng 
the  south  side  Their  assignment  Is  changed 
every  five  davs 

KCADS   DOWN    CXPRCSSWAT 

The  squad  car  headed  south  on  the  Dan 
Rvan  expressway  'oward  the  assigned  area 
f  jr  the  pveiilng  bounded  bv  103d.  State. 
115th.  and  Halsted  streets  This  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  high  crime"  mission,  but 
Czekala  and  Cirefshelm  both  questioned 
whether  the  area,  m  'he  beginning  stages 
of  racial  change,  qualified  under  the  "high 
crime"  criterion 

.\fter  only  37  minutes  patrollng  the  are*, 
their  assignment  would  be  abruptly  changed 
by  an  incident  developing  In  the  shadow  of 
the  Rot)ert  Taylor  h<xnes  public  housing  proj- 
ect 

On  the  Ryan  expressway  near  5lst  street, 
the  patrolmen  stopped  a  motorist  driving  on 
the  shoulder  to  gain  ground  on  the  heavy 
ru.5h  hour  traffic  The  motorist  was  the  only 
white  man  stopped  during  the  shift  No 
ticket  was  Lssued 

He  said  his  wife's  going  to  have  a  baby." 
Czekala  explained  "He  looks  like  a  distraught 
father."  Orefshelm  added 

Minutes  later,  the  squad  car  had  threaded 
Its  way  south  and  Czekala  spnjtted  a  car  with 
a  cracked  windshield  at  State  street  near 
97th  street  The  driver  was  motioned  to  the 
curb  The  black  motorist  explained  the  car 
was  in  an  accident  a  few  days  before  and  he 
hadn't  had  an  opportunity  to  get  It  fixed 

HUNTS   rOR    WEAPONS 

As  Orefshelm  continued  to  question  the 
driver  Czekala  thoroly  searched  the  auto- 
mobile, even  lying  prone  on  the  front  seat 
to  search  underneath  for  narcotics  or  weap- 
ons    Orefshelm    recorded    the    man's    name. 
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address,  and  license  plate  number  on  a  ta.s)c 
force  mission  report 

Before  the  shift  would  be  over,  the  1 1 
spaces  on  the  sheet  would  be  filled  as  evi- 
dence the  task  force  team  was  indeed  stop- 
ping people  on  the  streets  But  no  ticket 
would  be  issued  to  any  offender  and  no  .ir- 
rests  would  be  made. 

"They    look    like    youthful    pot    smokers 
Czekala  said,   as   he   fiagged  down   two  teen- 
agers in  a  car  at   103d  street  and  Green    i.  p- 
nue.   Orefshelm    told   the  driver  he  did   n..' 
have  a  city  vehicle  sticker. 

Then  he  patted  the  teen-ager,  frisking  ;.;:n 
for  weapons  The  surprised  black  youth  iiid 
"Man.  what  did  I  do?"  But  he  offered  :.  i 
resistance  Czekala.  meanwhile,  searched  •;.(■ 
car 

The  dispatcher  on  the  police  radio  had 
issued  two  "10-1"  (policeman  needs  helpl  .i- 
a  supermarket  at  5225  State  st  Supposed;-, 
shots  were  fired  at  a  policeman.  Czekala  and 
Orefshelm  suggested  that  the  Incident  could 
trigger  a  volatile  situation. 

Moments  later.  Car  6217  and  other  t.i^k 
force  units  were  ordered  to  5225  State  >r 
"We'll  have  to  get  our  helmets  out,"  Oref- 
shelm said  "There  might  be  some  r  k  k 
throwing  " 

Tension  filled  the  air  In  front  of  the  super- 
market A  dozen  policemen  stood  with  rifles 
pointed  skyward  The  street  was  filled  wit.i 
other  policemen  and  police  vehicles. 

A  hundred  or  more  blcu:k  spectators  milled 
about  The  supermarket's  front  windows  were 
smashed  The  tall  buildings  of  Robert  Tay- 
lor homes  stood  In  the  background,  and  po- 
licemen were  concerned  that  snipers  would 
be  shooting 

rhe  task  force  deputy  commander  told 
Czekala  and  Orefshelm  to  assemble  wi'h 
other  task  force  units  In  front  of  Du  Sable 
High  School  on  Wabash  avenue  near  50tn 
street,  three  blocks  away  It  is  standard  pro- 
cedure that  the  task  force  stays  in  the  back- 
ground at  potential  disturbance  District  curi 
ore  on  the  scene,  but  the  task  force  is  re. id. 
on  the  periphery  to  move  lnt»i  action  i" 
needed 

For  the  next  54  minutes.  20  task  torce 
policemen  Just  waited 

STORX"S    WINDOWS    SMASHED 

One  sergeant  said  the  disturbance  w.n 
triggered  when  the  supermarket  wanted  "  i 
close  for  inventory,  but  the  people  wanted  it 
opened  The  front  windows  were  smashed, 
and  police  moved  in  with  force— .-Just  lu  ca.^c 

A  reporter  asked  whether  the  police  re- 
sponded with  an  undue  show  of  force  und 
whether  their  presence  In  large  number 
might  only  inflame  the  Incident 

"But  what  If  It  broke  otit  and  we  w"^eren"t 
here''"  Orefshelm  countered 

The  two  policemen  told  how  an  Incident 
quickly  can  lead  to  a  major  problem  Police- 
men, they  said,  stopped  a  youth  who  kicked 
over  a  mailbox  the  previous  week  at  69t:i 
and  Throop  streets  The  youth's  girl  friend 
leapt  at  a  policeman  and  bit  him.  and  'ho 
was  arrested  The  policeman  had  dlfficul'v 
restraining  her 

But  a  crowd  went  to  the  Englewood  police 
station  demanding  that  the  policeman  be  iir- 
rested  They  charged  brutality  The  girl  po- 
lice said,  was  a  sister  of  a  leader  of  t>ii> 
Disciples  gang.  'The  worst  thing  about  1' 
Orefshelm  said,  is  that  the  policeman  might 
eet  suspended   for  brutality." 

Orefshelm  told  how  a  computer  error  re- 
sulted In  a  Negro  minister  filing  charpp'^ 
against  him. 

The  license  plate  of  the  minister's  car  was 
on  the  hot  sheet,  so  he  stopped  him  for  ques- 
tioning Orefshelm  said  the  minister  told 
him  he  had  no  right  to  stop  him  and  began 
to  walk  away  The  task  force  officer  grasped 
him  by  the  arm. 

The  minister  was  taken  to  a  police  station 
where  he  produced  the  pa[>er  from  the  auto 
pound  saying  his  car  was  stolen,  recovered, 
atid  returned  to  him. 
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REPORT    TAKXS    TIMS 

After  the  minister  filed  a  complaint,  Oref- 
i-beim  was  required  by  the  Internal  Investiga- 
tions divisions  to  report  his  side  and  It  took 
two  hours  to  type  out  the  report.  It  was  later 
determined  that  the  computer  failed  to  re- 
move the  minister's  car  license  number  from 
the  dally  hot  sheet  after  It  was  recovered. 

The  task  force  unit  began  patrolling  the 
Wabash  district  which  has  lost  its  dubious 
longstanding  distinction  as  the  district  with 
the  most  rei>orted  crime  to  the  Fillmore  dis- 
trict on  the  west  side. 

While  driving  In  the  4600  block  of  Prairie 
avenue,  the  reporter  asked:  '"If  I  walked 
down  this  street  now  alone,  would  I  get 
robbed?" 

Back  came  the  answer:  "You  couldn't  walk 
down  this  street  without  getting  robbed." 

A  white  man  dressed  In  a  suit,  the  police- 
men said,  would  be  on  this  block  only  for  one 
re;ison:  Seeking  a  Negfro  prostitute.  Someone 
on  the  block  would  spot  the  man,  assume  he 
had  money,  and  rob  him,  the  officers  said. 
.And  if  the  man  did  get  by  unmolested, 
chances  were  excellent  that  the  prostitute  or 
.in  accomplice  would  roll  him. 

.\  pair  of  peddlers  were  selling  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  47th  street  and  Calumet  ave- 
nue. Some  of  their  boxes  were  out  In  the 
street.  The  two  officers  acknowledged  the 
l.iw  was  being  broken,  but  they  did  nothing. 

They  said  they  overlook  certain  la^ws  so 
incidents  are  not  created.  "You  can't  stop  a 
car  anywhere  around  here  without  attracting 
ii  cro'wd."  Orefshelm  said.  Attracting  a  crowd, 
iiiways  hostile  to  police,  could  lead  to  a  major 
disturbance. 

Sociologists  who  study  p>olice  operations 
contend  the  law  Is  not  enforced  with  equal 
vigor  m  white  and  black  neighborhoods. 

BRIBE    OFTERED,    SPtTRNED 

.A  speeding  auto  on  Evans  avenue  was  pur- 
".led  by  the  task  force  team  and  stopped  at 
44th  street.  It  led  to  the  first  of  two  bribe 
.attempts  of  the  evening.  "Come  back  here 
.ind  let  me  talk  to  you,"  the  black  motorist 
said  to  Czekala,  motioning  him  to  the  rear 
of  the  squad  car.  "I  don't  talk  that  kind  of 
i.mguage."  the  pKJllceman  answered.  Tlie 
motorist  was  not  ticketed,  nor  arrested. 

rhat  "was  the  first  of  10  stops  of  black  cltl- 
.-ens  over  a  period  of  3  hours.  26  minutes, 
hroken  only  for  a  stop  for  a  bowl  of  chill  In  a 
47th  street  restaurant.  In  none  of  these  In- 
.--tances  was  a  citizen  given  a  traffic  citation 
ft  arrested. 

The  squad  car  continued  to  patrol  back 
,ind  forth  along  a  one-mile  stretch  of  Garfield 
boulevard. 

"Shall  we  stop  these  Intellectuals?"  Gref- 
sheim  asked  his  partner,  pointing  to  a  car 
.ihead  with  two  studious-looking  blacks. 

"I'he  "Intellectuals"  were  stopped  and  they 
Identified  themselves.  They  were  Africans 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  was 
ne  of  only  three  stops  of  black  citizens  dur- 
ing the  evening  that  Czekala  and  Orefshelm 
(lid  not  conduct  a  thoro  search  of  an  auto. 

Driving  on  Prairie  avenue  near  61st  street, 
Orefshelm  said.  "Let's  see  what  that  car  Is  up 
to"  The  two  occupants  were  wearing  unl- 
:  )rms  of  a  private  police  security  firm  and 
'.vere  driving  an  auto  that  the  task  force 
■fflcer  said  looked  like  an  unmarked  police 
car 

He  wondered  If  they  were  posing  as  police- 
men He  explained  that  sometimes  a  citizen 
will  pose  as  a  pwliceman  to  commit  a  crime. 

AtJTO   NOT   SEARCHED 

The  two  occupants  of  the  car  Identified 
themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  police- 
men. Their  car  was  not  searched.  During  the 
questioning,  the  haunting  sounds  of  "Olnk! 
■ink!  olnk!  olnk!  "  came  thru  the  night  air 
from  the  upper  floor  of  a  nearby  apartment 
building. 

"Look  at  how  far  he's  leaning  out  the 
'A'lndow,"  Czekala  pointed  upward.  "I  hope 
he  doesn't  fall  out." 
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At  Prairie  avenue  near  Garfield  boulevard 
a  man  was  driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
street  and  was  quickly  curbed  by  the  task 
force  team.  "You  don't  carry  a  weapon,  do 
you,  sir?"  Orefshelm  asked,  els  the  Negro 
dug  a  driver's  license  out  of  his  wallet. 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied.  After  producing  the 
driver's  license,  he  came  up  with  some  paper 
money  and  prominently  displayed  a  five  dol- 
Itu"  bill.  Orefshelm,  ignoring  the  apparent 
bribe  attempt,  told  the  motorist  his  driver's 
license  had  expired.  Czekala,  In  another  thoro 
search  of  glove  compartment,  underside  of 
visors,  and  underneath  of  front  side,  found 
on  the  seat  a  notice  from  the  secretary  of 
state's  office  that  the  driver's  license  was  to 
expire.  The  driver  insisted  he  had  never 
seen  It.  He  was  let  go. 

The  next  Garfield  boulevard  stop  was  a 
motorist  'Without  a  city  sticker.  A  group  of 
black  teen-agers  chatting  in  the  street  looked 
on  with  disfavor  as  the  young  black  and 
his  car  were  searched.  A  broken  cuestlck  in 
the  back  seat  was  left  there.  "The  cuestlck 
is  jusp  there  to  protect  him  from  the  ele- 
ments," Orefshelm  said  later.  The  "ele- 
ments," he  said,  are  othet  youths  who  would 
want  to  fight. 

"What  do  you  have  up  there  in  your  sky?" 
Czekala  said,  pointing  to  the  black's  wide- 
brimmed  hat.  But  Grefsheim  already  had 
searched  inside  the  brim  for  narcotics.  A 
package  of  paper  used  to  roll  marijuana 
clgarets  was  found  in  the  front  seat,  but 
the  youth  denied  using  drugs.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  his  way. 

Back  In  the  squad  car,  Grefsheim  called 
out  at  some  youths  lurking  in  the  shadow 
of  a  building  and  said:  "How  are  things 
tonight  In  the  ghetto?" 

A  teen-ager  shot  back:  "Things  are  never 
right  In  the  ghetto." 

At  Garfield  and  Stony  Island  avenue,  the 
task  force  team  spotted  a  car  without  a  city 
vehicle  sticker.  When  the  squad  car's  blue 
light  went  on,  the  driver  quickly  pulled  into 
a  gas  station.  The  policemen  followed  and 
pulled  up  behind  at  the  gas  pumps.  They 
waited  until  the  gas  tank  was  filled,  the 
motorist  drove  back  onto  Garfield,  and  then 
curbed'  him. 

A  well-dressed  black  man  explained  he 
bought  the  car  only  last  week.  "You  don't 
have  a  holster  under  that  suit  coat,  do  you?" 
Czekala  asked.  The  Negro  opened  his  suit 
coat  wide.  There  was  no  gun.  A  search  of  the 
auto  turned  up  nothing. 

"If  you  stopped  me  for  a  violation  and 
searched  my  car,  I  would  object,"  the  re- 
porter told  the  task  force  men.  "Why  hasn't 
even  one  of  these  people  objected?" 

"They  know  they  could  be  arrested  for  a 
traffic  violation."  Czekala  replied. 

STOPS     AT     HOSPITAL 

The  squad  car  stopped  at  Provident  hos- 
pital, 426  E  5Ist  St.  Its  emergency  room  is 
the  scene  of  intense  activity  on  week-ends 
because  of  the  neighborhood  violence.  Gref- 
sheim went  inside  for  a  minute,  then  came 
out  and  reported  that  three  current  emer- 
gency cases  Included  a  youth  shot  in  the  leg, 
another  with  stab  wounds  all  over  his  chest, 
and  a  third  "with  a  turban-bandage  cover- 
ing his  head. 

On  the  radio  a  policeman  was  telling  the 
dispatcher  that  a  youth  shot  in  a  skirmish 
refused  police  help.  It  was  no  surprise  to 
Grefsheim  and  Czekala.  They  said  gang  mem- 
bers with  minor  gunshot  wounds  often  "will 
"walk  off"  their  Injury  and  refuse  to  be  taken 
to  a  hospital. 

Back  on  patrol,  the  task  force  officers 
spotted  a  double  parked  car  on  Wabash  just 
north  of  Garfield.  A  Negro  "was  sitting  at  the 
wheel. 

"There's  a  good  chance  he  has  no  driver's 
license,"  Czekala  said. 

"There's  a  fair  chance  he  has  a  gun," 
Grefsheim  countered. 

The  youth  explained  he  was  waiting  for 
two  friends,  who  momentarily  returned  from 
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a  gas  station.  Czekala  conducted  his  usual 
thoro  search  of  the  car. 

Pointing  to  one  of  the  black  youths,  he 
told  his  partner,  "Does  this  guy  have  our 
number.  He  says  we  won't  find  a  reefer  in 
there."  They  didn't. 

After  several  minutes  of  amiable  conver- 
sation, the  policemen  and  the  black  youths 
parted  company. 

And  the  aggressive,  Incessant  patrol  of  Gar- 
field boulevard  continued. 

"Why  Garfield?"  the  reported  asked. 

"It's  not  so  crowded  and  you  can  pull  peo- 
ple over  without  blocking  traffic,"  Czekala 
replied. 

"What's  your  biggest  frustration?"  the  re- 
porter asked. 

"When  you  know  someone  is  guilty  and 
he's  not  convicted."  Czekala  replied.  Gref- 
sheim cited  the  case  of  a  16-year-old  rapist 
they  caught  in  the  act.  "He's  back  on  the 
street,"  he  said. 

As  the  patrol  continued,  Grefsheim  was 
studying  license  plate  numbers  and  faces 
In  cars  to  see  if  they  would  match  with  num- 
bers on  the  hot  sheets  or  sketches  in  the 
Dally  Bulletin.  "I'm  getting  the  first  four 
numbers,  but  that's  all,"  he  said. 

Then  he  noticed  the  driver  of  an  auto  was 
similar  to  a  sketch  of  a  man  wanted  for  rob- 
bery. The  color  and  make  of  the  car  fitted  the 
Daily  Bulletin  description.  "Let"B  see  what 
he  has  to  say  for  himself,"  Grefsheim  said. 

SHOWS    PICTURE    TO    DRIVER 

The  motorist,  nattily  dressed  in  electric 
blue  suit,  identified  himself  as  a  bartender. 
His  car  was  searched.  Then,  in  a  display  of 
police-community  relations,  Grefsheim 
brought  out  the  Daily  Bulletin. 

Pointing  to  the  sketch,  he  asked  the  black 
motorist,  "Now,  doesn't  that  look  like  you. 
You  even  have  the  same  type  of  processed 
hair.  That's  why  we  stopped  you." 

The  two  joked  about  the  resemblance  to 
the  sketch,  and  how  the  description  of  the 
car  coincided  with  the  motorist's  auto. 

Back  in  the  squad  car,  Grefsheim  said, 
"Let's  go  to  47th  street.  Maybe  we'll  see  an 
on-vlew  cutting."  That's  his  phrase  for  see- 
ing someone  getting  stabbed. 

At  47th  and  Calumet,  the  policemen 
spotted  a  driver  wearing  earphones,  ""I"ve 
got  to  find  out  why  he"s  wearing  earphones," 
said  Czekala.  who  pursued  the  motorist.  He 
was  stopped  a  block  away. 

The  black  man  showed  the  policemen  how 
the  tape  recorder  on  the  front  seat  worked 
with  its  stereo  cartridges.  He  was  listening 
to  "soul  music""  while  driving.  The  pollce- 
ment  suggested  that  was  not  a  good  idea. 

A  car  with  only  one  headlight  was  spotted 
and  Czekala  gave  chase.  The  motorist  turned 
two  corners  quickly.  "It  appears  he  has  eluded 
us,"  Czekala  said.  "A  sidestreet  sneaker." 
Grefsheim  joked. 

The  policeman  drove  past  "the  filthiest  cor- 
ner in  North  America" — 45th  street  and  St. 
Lawrence  avenue,  and  "the  worst  building  In 
the  city" — 744  E  Bowen  st,  "where  people 
kicked  out  of  the  projects  come  to  live." 

Then  at  42d  and  St.  Lawrence,  three  black 
children  ran  frantically  up  to  the  squad  car 
and  cried  out,  "Somebody  is  shooting  down 
the  street."  The  officers  questioned  other 
people  on  the  street,  but  failed  to  locate  the 
alleged  shooting. 

The  dispatcher  on  the  police  radio  gave 
a  call  of  "shot  fired  "  in  a  building  on  36th 
street.  The  call  is  assigned  to  a  district's 
squad  car.  but  the  task  force  men  were  only 
three  blocks  away  so  they  speed  to  the  scene. 

Their  presence  a  block  from  the  supposed 
shooting  abruptly  broke  up  a  crap  game, 
•with  one  youth  quickly  scooping  up  the 
money.  "He's  probably  the  one  who  called," 
Orefshelm  said. 

At  the  address  of  the  alleged  shooting, 
there  was  no  activity.  Two  youths  ques- 
tioned In  a  parking  lot  said  they  heard  noth- 
ing. Phony  calls  are  as  much  a  plague  to 
policemen  as  the  false  alarm  is  to  firemen. 
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THRrVX    IN     OARX 

We  re  members  of  the  mvishroom  club." 
C7.ekula  ialtl  We  thrive  in  the  dark  anU  are 
fed  a  lot  of  manure  ' 

The  ifflcers  answered  ,i  man  with  i  Ktin  ' 
call  at  51st  and  Stale  Biit  there  was  no  man 
with  a  i!un  In  %-lew  so  they  drove  to  the  park- 
ing lot  'if  the  supermarket  where  the  dis- 
turbance occurred  earlier  in  the  evenlns; 

A  squadrol  was  stationed  in  the  parking 
lot  A  policeman  came  up  to  the  squad  far 
cuid  ijrumbled  that  the  worst  thing  the 
sergeant  could  have  done  was  to  order  the 
squadrol  '.n  the  parking  lot  where  It  would 
make  a  prime  target  for  snipers  in  Robert 
T.iylor  homes 

He  told  how  a  policeman  was  shot  in  the 
shoulder  only  minutes  earlier  Just  outside 
his  sqviad  car  in  the  parking  lot  of  the 
Wabash  avenue  police  station 

Then  a  shot  rani<  nut  from  Robert  Taylor 
homes 

The  policeman  ran  for  cover  Czekala 
rnpidly  exited  the  parking  lot  Apparently 
we  were  the  targets  of  a  sniper's  bullet,  but 
no  one  was  injured. 

Two  more  stops  of  citizens,  and  the  shift 
was  over 

Left  m  doubt  was  whether  the  task  force 
me'hwds  did. any  good  or  violated  citizens' 
riiihts 

Earlier.  Czekala  conceded,  We  do  abuse 
people  but  we  ^et  gtins  orT  the  street  and 
prevent  a  lot  of  potential  grief  '  And  Gret- 
shelm  suggested  that  "some  people  have  to 
suffer  •  in  the  fight  agaln.st  crime 

WHAT    KTRNER    REPORT    SAID 

This  IS  what  the  Kerner  report  said  about 
aggressive   preventive   patrol 

Although  police  administrators  may  take 
steps  to  attempt  to  eliminate  misconduct  by 
individual  police  itflcers  many  departments 
have  adopte<l  patrol  practices  which  in  the 
words    of    one    commentatfir     have  re- 

placed  harassment    bv  individual   patrolmen 
with   haras.sment  bv  entire  departments 

"These  practices,  sometimes  known  as  ag- 
gressive preventive  patrol  take  a  number  of 
forms,  but  mvarlablv  thev  involve  a  large 
number  of  pol.ce-citizen  contacts  initiated 
bv  police  rather  than  in  response  to  a  call  for 
help  or  service  One  such  practice  utilizes 
a  roving  task  f:)rce  which  moves  into  high 
crime  districts  without  prior  notice  and  con- 
ducts intensive  often  indiscriminate,  street 
stops  and  searches 

"A  number  nt  persons  who  might  legiti- 
mately be  described  as  suspicious  are  stopped 
But  so  also  are  persons  whom  'he  beat  patrol- 
man would  know  .-ire  respected  members  of 
the  community  Such  task  forces  are  'iften 
deliberately  moved  from  place  to  place  mak- 
ing It  impossible  for  its  members  to  know  the 
people  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

Community  Program  STREssro  by  PoLice 
(By  Casey  Banasi 

Police  Sgt  Arthur  Perando  went  fishing 
Instead  of  reporting  to  the  Austin  district 
station  and  his  superiors  approved 

Perando  took  .15  neighborhood  children 
fishing  at  a  suburban  Bridgeview  lago<:in  The 
previous  evening,  he  had  worked  behind  the 
.scenes  to  Insure  that  the  district's  monthly 
police-community    workshop    ran    smoothly 

These  are  among  the  duties  of  Perando. 
who  IS  community  services  sergeant  for  the 
Austin  dlftrict  One  such  sergeant  was  ap- 
pointed In  each  police  district  in  March. 
1967  as  part  of  a  new  effort  to  Improve  po- 
lice   re:atioii5   with    the   community 

SOME    POLICE    OBJECT 

The  program  is  viewed  with  mixed  feel- 
ings within  the  department  If  asked  about 
the  need  for  community  relations,  many  po- 
licemen— including  some  in  upper  echelons — 
would  angrily  answer  'We  re  not  social 
workers  ' 

But  the  thinking  of  those  who  have  closely 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

studied  pwllce  operations  thruout  the  nation 
Is  the  opposite 

The  Presidential  Crime  commission  em- 
phasized The  commission  believes  that  a 
poUce-communlty  relation i  program  Is  (ine 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  any  po- 
lice department  in  a  community  with  a 
substantial  minority  population  " 

The  comm!::sion  said  that  it  is  "not  a  pub- 
lic relations  program  to  sell  the  police  image' 
to  the  community. "  but  is  "a  long-range, 
full-scale  effort  to  acquaint  the  police  and 
the  community  with  each  others  problems 
and  to  stimulate  action  aimed  at  solving 
thijse  problems  ' 

DtNOCNCXS  TLICHK    METHODS 

The  Kerner  i.»minissilon  Bald  It  believes 
that  community  relations  Is  an  integral 
part  of  ail  law  enforcement,  but  warned 
"it  cannot  tje  made  so  by  p4rt-tlme  effort, 
peripheral  status,  or  cliche  methods  ' 

The  commission  added  that  "improving 
community  relatioiis  is  a  lull-time  assign- 
ment for  every  commander  and  every  offi- 
cer -an  aseJgnment  that  must  include  the 
development  of  an  attitude,  a  tone,  through- 
out the  torce  that  conforms  with  the  tUtl- 
mate  responsibility  of  every  policeman  pub- 
lic service  " 

Five  montiis  after  the  community  services 
sergeant  concept  was  implemented,  the  po- 
lice department  formed  a  <x>mmunlly  serv- 
ices division  to  ctiordina'.e  all  programs 

E)eputy  Chief  Samuel  M  Nolan,  the  de- 
partment s  highest  ranking  black  policeman. 
IS  the  director  We  have  now  devoured 
from  the  traditional  role  of  law  enforce- 
ment,' he  said,  "axid  some  policemen  don't 
like  it." 

Years  ago.  the  p>ollceman  walking  the  beat 
was  a  one-man  community  relations  pro- 
gram as  he  personally  knew  scores  of  busi- 
ness men.  residents,  and  children  But  the 
motorization  of  the  police  force  coupled  with 
Increased  calls  for  services  has  created  a 
wall  between  the  policeman  and  the  com- 
munity 

.All  you  can  do  Is  to  ride  around  and 
answer  calls."  Perando  lamented  "We  have 
lost  that  personal  touch  " 

Often,  the  only  contact  an  average  citi- 
zen has  now  with  a  policeman  Is  under  un- 
pleasant circumstances  like  being  curbed 
by  a  squad  car  and  given  a  ticket  for  running 
a  red  light  But  the  chances  are  Increasing 
for  the  citizen  to  meet  a  policeman  without 
the  heavy  arm  of  law  enforcement  resting 
upon  his  shoulder 

A  child's  first  contact  with  a  [W)llceman 
Is  likely  to  t)e  when  an  "Officer  Prlendly" 
visits  his  clasBroom  The  'Ofllcer  Prlendly" 
program  was  started  in  .March,  1966.  to  help 
te-itch  youngsters  respect  for  authority  and 
•o  show  them  the  policeman  Is  their  friend 

FORTY-TWO      OFFICERS  ERIENDI  Y 

Theire  are  now  4'2  full-time  omcers 
Prlendly"  who  will  speak  to  750.000  pupils 
in  Chicago  elementary  schools  — public. 
par<jchlal.  and  private — during  the  current 
school  year  Every  child  will  be  visited  nine 
times  by  an  Officer  Prlendly"  between 
kindergarten  and  8th  grade 

This  fall,  an  experimental  program  Is  un- 
der way  In  which  10  policemen  will  be  teach- 
ing a  three-week  course  on  law  enforcement 
and  social  problems  for  Juniors  in  six  south 
side  high  schools. 

Key  elements  of  a  districts  community 
relations  programs  are  a  variety  of  police- 
sponsored  youth  .ictlvitles— such  as  Sgt.  Per- 
andos  hshing  inp-  and  the  monthly  police- 
community  wtirkshpp 

District  commanders  are  required  to  pre- 
side at  these  meetings  Citizens  have  a 
monthly  opportunity  for  questions  and  de- 
bate 

Sgt  Perando  s  August  prL>gram.  for  ex- 
ample, included  21  outings  for  Austin 
youngsters  ranging  from  a  trip  to  a  Negro 
history  museum  to  a  White  Sox  ball  game. 
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When  he  spread  the  word  that  children  who 
register  their  bicycles  and  tack  on  reflectf)r 
tape  would  receive  a  certificate  tor  a  free 
hamburger.  500  youths  showed  up.  A  Mc- 
Ctanald  s  drlve-iii  restaurant  indeed  did  give 
out  50O  hamburgers 

In  mid-summer,  the  police  department 
sponsored  a  physical  fitness  penUithlon  where 
\ouths  from  6  thru  18  years  old  competed 
against  national  standards  A  rainy  day  did 
not  scare  away  the  800  yoviths  who  came  t  . 
Hanson  p>ark  st.idlum  for  the  event. 

Tliere  is  one  fact  of  life  about  a  commu- 
nity relations  program  that  can  be  devasta- 
ting "One  guy  in  a  t>eat  car  can  ruin  the 
program."  Perando  admitted.  A  new  police 
department  Him  on  the  community  services 
program  illustrates  this. 

MUST   FfXrlLL   ROLE 

Sgt  William  Howe,  community  services 
sergeant  for  the  Shakespeare  district.  Is 
shown  at  a  roll  call  reading  a  letter  from  a 
child  submitting  his  resignation  as  a  Junior 
Patrolman  The  youth  wTote  that  he  walked 
up  to  a  squad  car  and  offered  a  cheery,  "Hi 
I'm  a  Junior  Patrolman  "  The  policeman  re- 
plied. "Get  off  the  corner  and  go  home  "" 

Altho  the  police-community  workshop  may 
be  an  ideal  forum  tor  citizens  to  air  their 
grievances,  it  may  not  be  fulfilling  the  com- 
munity relations  role  envisioned  by  the 
Presidential  Crime  commission 

Less  than  one  iiour  before  an  Austin  dis- 
trict police-oonimunity  workshop.  Perando 
wa.s  wondering  If  even  20  people  would  show 
up  But  137  people  occupied  every  available 
chair  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  Centra! 
Masonic   Temple.   5352   Chicago  av 

V'erv  few  were  under  40  years  of  age  Even 
tho  .\usun  has  rapidly  increasing  Negro  pop- 
ulatl m.  only  two  black  people  were  present 
altho  two  others  came  15  minutes  before  the 
two-hour  session  ended 

PEOPLE    BACK    COMMANDER 

It  was  strictly  .i  love-in  l>etween  Capt 
Mark  Thanasouras.  Austin  district  com- 
mander, and  the  citizens  The  people  were 
solidly  behind  Thanasouras,  and  did  not  ,u-k 
any  penetrating  questions  Before  the  meet- 
ing, several  registered  complaints  about 
abandoned  autos  and  rowdy  teen-agers  with 
Perando 

Had  more  teen-.agers  and  blacks  attended, 
this  IS  what  they  would  have  seen  and  heard 

Thanasouras  pre.^ented  a  Jaycee  award  'o 
Patnilman  Eugene  Manion.  father  of  11  chil- 
dren, who  pretended  to  accept  a  $3,000  bribe 
from  two  narcotics  sellers  so  he  could  Infil- 
trate their  operation  The  sellers  threatened 
to  kill  him.  his  vMc.  and  children  if  he  did 
not  ccR>perale  bv  killing  a  fellow  gang  mem- 
ber and  helping  t<)  rob  a  dairy 

(iuided  by  Manijn  police  m'lved  In  and 
brtike  up  a  $500,000  heroin  ring 

Tile  guest  speaker.  Joseph  DiNatale.  an  as- 
sistant state"b  attorney,  pleaded  '^r  increased 
citizen  cooperation  In  reporting  crimes  .ind 
showing  up  for  court  appearances  He  said 
that  in  a  two-week  period  In  Violence  court 
only  30  per  cent  of  the  citizens  sijining  com- 
plaints appeared  compared  with  100  per  oeii' 
of  the  arresting  officers 

DiNatale  told  alJout  an  old  man  confineil 
to  a  wheelchair  who  was  beaten  by  youtlis 
near  Lincoln  and  Belmont  avenues  until  !u" 
relinquished  the  keys  to  his  car  .\  crowd  i 
spectators.  Including  four  lifelong  friends  ■: 
the  man,  failed  to  intrude  or  ■^eek  .my  heiti 
from  police 

The  youths  drove  away  with  the  n'ai: 
eventually  throwing  him  on  a  pile  of  rock.s 
at  Pullerton  avenue  at  Lake  Michigan  His 
auto  waj  smashed  beyond  rep>air 

GIVES    OTHER    EXAMPLES 

DiNatale  told  other  stories  to  demonstr,ite 
how  law  enforcement  is  hampered  by  lack  of 
citizen  participation 

Liiw  enforcement  Isn't  the  pwUce.  the 
state's  attorney,  the  Judge,  the  penologist,  or 
even  the  executioner,"  Thanasouras  empha- 
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sized.  "It's  all  of  us  Any  ccmmunlty  will  get 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  law  enforcement 
it  demands  and  will  take." 

"Do  you  think  the  time  will  come  again 
when  we  can  walk  the  streets  without  fear?" 
.'Lsked  a  woman  in  her  fifties 

■That's  why  we've  got  violence,"  Thana- 
souras replied.  "No  one  cares  about  what 
happens  to  the  next  guy." 

After  the  meeting,  a  reporter  commented 
that  the  workshop  would  liave  been  more 
effective  had  large  numbers  of  young  people 
been  present. 

"But  how"  do  you  reach  them'.'"  Ferando 
asked 

"How  about  a  rock  n'  roll  band  as  a  side 
.ittractlon?" 

"That  would  be  asking  for  trouble,"  in- 
truded an  eavesdropping  citizen. 

POLICE  FILM   OFFERED  TO    HELP  RELATIONS 

A  ne*'  27-mlnute  film  depicting  the  work 
of  three  community  services  sergeants  is 
available  without  charge  for  showing  to  any 
^roup.  The  film.  "Let's  Work  Together."  Is 
designed  to  combat  antagonism  between 
police  and  young  people. 

It  includes  a  scene  of  a  black  youth  charg- 
ing police  harassment.  "Who  you  going  to  go 
to.'"  he  asked.  "They've  got  power  to  do  any- 
thing." A  black  teen-ager  challenges  a  white 
community  services  sergeant.  William  Howe, 
to  answer  frankly  whether  he  is  prejudiced. 
■  I  am  prejudiced,  and  I  don't  like  It,"  Howe 
.idmlts.  "My  parents  told  me  black  people 
live  In  slums  and  are  bad."  Howe  explains 
he  came  in  contact  only  with  criminal  ele- 
ments in  six  years  patroUng  In  an  Inner  city 
area  But  he  says  he  is  attempting  to  rid 
himself  of  racial  prejudice. 

"A  policeman  can  be  nice."  one  teen-ager 
tells  another  "He's  not  there  Just  to  rap  you 
on  the  head  with  a  stick." 

I. ID.  Keeps  Watch  Over  the  Police 
Defabtickmt 

(By  Casey  Banas) 

Suppose  a  policeman  solicits  a  bribe  after 
stopping  you  for  a  traffic  violation  and  you 
report  the  incident  to  the  police  department. 

What  are  the  chances  the  p>oliceman  will  be 
disciplined? 

When  such  a  case  occurred  a  few  weeks 
ago.  police  investigators  were  at  the  patrol- 
man's district  station  within  an  hour  after 
the  complaint  was  made.  The  accusing  citizen 
was  asked  to  confront  the  policeman  at 
the  station.  He  did.  He  said  the  policeman 
nought  a  $20  bribe. 

The  policeman  denied  taking  any  money. 
Investigators  searched  him  and  his  locker. 
but  did  not  find  the  money.  A  subsequent 
investigation  showed  there  was  sufficient 
basis  for  disciplinary  action.  The  pwUceman 
was  suspended  for  30  days  without  pay. 

PROBLEM    FOR    I.I.D. 

Policing  the  police  department  and  In- 
vestigating complaints  such  as  this  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Internal  investigations 
division 

Often,  the  I.I.D.  comes  under  attack  from 
both  inside  and  outside  the  department. 
Citizens  may  believe  complaints  agednst  po- 
licemen are  whitewashed.  Policemen  may 
charge  the  I.I.D.  with  using  sneaky  methods 
to  gather  evidence  against  them. 

"Our  effectiveness  really  depends  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  people,"  emphasieed  Capt. 
Raymond  Clark,  who  was  director  of  the  I.I.D. 
until  several  weeks  ago. 

THE    S  1.000    BRIBE    CASE 

The  citizen  may  be  reluctant  to  bring 
charges  against  a  policeman  because  he, 
too.  may  be  guilty  of  an  offense.  But  that 
didn't  deter  a  citizen   In   this  case: 

A  motorist  left  the  scene  of  an  accident. 
He  was  later  found  by  a  policeman  In  the  hit- 
and-run  unit.  According  to  an  I.I.D.  In- 
vestigation, the  policeman  said  that  lor  a 
81,000  brllse,  he  would  arrange  that  the 
motorist  not  be   charged.  The  citizen  agreed 
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to  leave  the  (1,000  In  the  ptoUceman's  desk 
drawer. 

I.  I.  D.  Investigators  were  on  the  scene,  and 
after  receiving  a  prearranged  signal  from 
the  citizen,  they  recovered  the  $1,000  from 
the  desk.  The  pxDllceman  was  prosecuted  and 
fined  $500.  The  department  recommended  his 
dismissal  from  the  force.  The  police  board 
has  taken  the  case  under  advisement 

If  you  called  POllce  5-1313  to  register  a 
complaint  against  a  policeman,  here's  what 
the  department  says  would  happen : 

The  pKJllceman  answering  your  call  would 
refer  you  to  the  I.  I.  D.  complaint  desk 
manned  by  a  sergeant.  He  would  write  down 
the  pertinent  information.  Within  the  hour, 
some  action  must  be  taken  on  your  com- 
plaint. You  might  be  asked  to  come  to  the 
p>ollceman"6  district  station  immediately  to 
confront  him.  Or  more  often,  the  complaint 
would  be  referred  to  the  policeman's  imme- 
diate supervisor  for  Investigation. 

In  another  recent  case.  r.  woman  charged 
that  a  policeman  was  abusive  in  knocking 
at  her  door  at  3  a.m.  with  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  her  17-year-old  son.  The  report 
Included  13  interviews  with  parties  involved 
during  a  two  month  investigation. 

The  I.  I.  D.  report  said  the  abusiveness 
charge  was  unfounded  and  that  the  p>olice- 
man  has  the  legal  prerogative  to  serve  the 
warrant  even  at  3  a.m.  But  when  it  was  found 
the  jKiUceman  was  given  the  warrant  at  noon 
the  preceeding  day.  the  I.  I.  D.  recommended 
a  five-day  suspension  for  failure  to  execute 
duties  promptly. 

HOW     FAIR     IS     PROBE? 

Is  it  realistic  for  a  citizen  to  expect  a  fair 
and  thorough  investigation  under  a  system 
where  the  police  department  polices  itself? 

"They  should  be  able  to  expect  fairness." 
Clark  contended,  "but  sometimes  this  Is  a 
hard  product  to  sell."  Citizens  often  question 
the  system  when  they  find  out  that  more 
often  than  not,  the  immediate  superiors  of 
the  PKJllceman  conduct  the  investigation,  he 
said. 

The  I.  I.  D.  does  not  have  the  manpower 
to  Investigate  all  complaints,  nor  should  it 
have,  Clark  said.  It  handles  the  most  seri- 
ous and  most  complicated  cases,  and  those 
involving  more  than  one  police  district  or 
division.  Or  If  the  identity  of  a  policeman 
charged  with  misconduct  is  unknown,  the 
I.  It^.  tries  to  determine  who  he  is.  Once 
this  Is  done,  the  investigation  is  turned  over 
to  the  p>ollceman's  unit. 

When  former  Police  Supt.  O.  W.  'Wilson 
formed  the  I,I,D,  In  1960,  it  was  assigned  to 
Investigate  all  complaints.  Later  Wilson  be- 
came convinced  that  discipline  is  an  essential 
function  of  pxDllce  commanders  and  super- 
visors and  said  they  should  assume  the  major 
share  of  the  cleansing  process. 

So  a  citizen  bringing  a  charge  against  a 
p>ollceman  may  be  contacted  by  his  immedi- 
ate supervisor,  a  sergeant,  "Any  attempts  to 
minimize  guilt  will  be  detected,  at  any  one 
of  a  number  of  levels,"  Clark  insisted, 

TWO    SERGEANTS   SUSPENDED 

After  the  sergeant  completes  his  report,  it 
is  reviewed  by  the  watch  commander,  the 
district  commander,  the  deputy  superintend- 
ent, then  by  the  I.I.D,  Both  the  recommenda- 
tions and  thoroness  of  the  investigation 
come  under  close  scrutiny,  Clark  said. 

"We  have  disciplined  supervisors  whose 
investigations  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
evidence."  he  explained,  "Word  gets  around 
quickly  that  the  Investigation  had  better  be 
in  keeping  with  the  evidence."  In  1968,  two 
sergeants  were  suspended  for  failure  to  make 
a  proper  Investigation, 

Disciplinary  action  against  the  policemen 
ranges  from  an  oral  reprimand  to  a  written 
reprimand  to  suspensions  ranging  from  1  to 
30  days  to  firing, 

A  p>ollceman  Is  given  a  choice  of  accepting 
or  rejecting  the  disciplinary  action  recom- 
mended. If  he  Is  unhappy,  he  can  ask  for  a 
hearing  by  a  three-member  review  panel.  In 
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the  case  of  a  patrolman,  the  panel  must 
include  three  lieutenants.  With  a  sergeant  or 
officer  of  higher  rank,  the  panel  must  Include 
three    officers    who    are    captains    or    higher 

ranks. 

REVIEWS    ALL    CASES 

Police  Supt.  James  B.  Conllsk  reviews  all 
recommendations  of  disciplinary  actions, 
and  his  decision  is  final  In  cases  up  to  30-day 
suspensions.  But  only  the  five-member  citi- 
zens police  board  can  fire  a  policeman.  This 
Is  done  after  a  trial  in  which  the  policeman 
has  the  right  to  legal  counsel.  Witnesses  for 
both  sides  are  heard. 

Currently,  the  police  department  has  18 
cases  pending  where  it  is  seeking  to  fire 
policemen. 

Three  policemen  are  accused  of  accepting 
bribes  from  traffic  violators.  One  allegedly 
used  excessive  force  against  a  citizen.  An  off- 
duty  p>ollceman  in  uniform  is  charged  with 
being  drunk  In  a  tavern. 

Another  policeman  was  convicted  in  court 
of  a  battery  charge  committed  while  off  duty. 
Another  allegedly  fired  a  gun  m  a  traffic 
dispute  with  a  citizen.  A  policeman  is  charged 
with  insubordination  and  striking  a  superior 
ofiicer. 

DIDN'T    REGISTER     WEAPON 

Another  is  charged  with  failure  to  register 
a  private  weapon  with  the  police  department 
and  also  having  fired  it.  An  I.  I.  D.  investiga- 
tion reported  that  the  policeman  spent  a 
night  with  a  prostitute,  became  angry  at 
her  the  next  morning,  and  fired  the  weapnan. 
During  a  police  board  hearing,  the  city 
dropped  a  third  charge  that  the  policeman 
committed  sexual  acts  with  a  prostitute. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  In  investi- 
gating charges  of  police  misconduct  is  that 
in  many  cases,  it  is  the  word  of  the  com- 
plainant against  the  policeman.  Often,  there 
are  no  witnesses  or  evidence  sustaining  the 
charge.  So  no  disciplinary  action  is  taken. 
Asked  to  explain  this  procedure.  Clark  em- 
phasized that  no  court  would  convict  a  man 
solely  on  the  basis  of  one  man's  word  with- 
out witnesses  or  evidence. 

Sometimes,  lie  detector  tests  are  given  In 
an  attempt  to  find  out  "v^'ho  is  telling  the 
truth,  nrst,  the  complainant  is  asked  to  take 
a  polygraph  test.  Why  not  the  policeman 
first?  "It's  the  citizen  who  brings  the  charge," 
Clark  answered. 

TYPES    OF    QUESTIONS 

The  complainant  will  be  asked  questions 
such  as:  "Were  you  resisting  arrest?"  If  the 
citizen  passes  the  test,  the  policeman  is  asked 
to  take  the  polygraph.  If  he  refuses,  he  faces 
disciplinary  action.  One  ceise  is  pending 
against  a  policeman  who  refused  an  order  of 
a  superior  officer  to  take  a  lie  detector  test  in 
a  bribery  charge. 

Sometimes  the  I.  I.  D.  Is  thwarted  by  re- 
fusal of  complainants  to  cooperate  with  po- 
lice investigators,  Clark  said,  altho  they  read- 
ily tell  their  stories  to  newspaper  and  tele- 
vision repKjrters,  He  referred  to  the  case  of 
a  business  man  seen  on  television  news  pro- 
grams charging  police  brutality  and  display- 
ing physical  marks  of  a  beating.  But  the  same 
man.  Clark  contended,  refused  to  discuss  the 
case  with  the  I.  I.  D. 

In  some  instances,  Clark  said,  the  citizen's 
refusal  to  cooperate  stems  from  his  lack  of 
confidence  that  the  police  will  take  any 
disciplinary  action.  In  other  cases,  an  at- 
torney has  advised  the  citizen  not  to  talk. 
Often,  this  is  done  because  the  citizen  will 
have  a  suit  pending  against  the  policeman. 

SOME  PROBES   HAMPERED 

One  top  p>olice  official  suggested  that  the 
department  sometimes  Is  hampered  in  mak- 
ing an  investigation  because  of  the  feeling 
that  "monetary  aspects  outweigh  Justice." 

A  chief  critic  of  the  police  department's 
Job  of  policing  itself  is  Jay  A  Miller,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Illinois  division  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  union.  He  argues 
that   the   department    unduly   justifies    the 
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conduct  of  lU  memb«n  when  they  are  clearly 
In  the  wrong. 

&<Uler  cited  tbe  caa«  of  a  white  attorney 
who  paused  alongside  his  home  to  peer  into 
hla  basement  window  and  was  arrested  as  a 
peeping  Tom  "  He  added  that  the  man's 
explanation  and  Identification  by  his  family 
and  friends  were  to  no  avail 

ATTORNBT   Sl'VS   CrTT 

The  Attorney  sued  and  was  awarded  a 
•6.000  out-of-court  settlement.  MUier  said 
No  disciplinary  action  was  taken  against  the 
policemen  Involved  In  the  arrest,  he  said 

Some  months  later.  Miller  said  he  cited 
this  case  while  speaking  at  a  University  of 
Illinois  seminar  to  Chicago's  top  r>ollce  ofB- 
cers  They  said  I  didn't  tell  the  whole  story." 
he  recalled  They  alleged  the  attorney  was 
creating  a  L-ommisslon  '  Instead  of  admitting 
that  perhaps  the  policemen  were  wrong,  the 
top  police  ofBclals  came  to  their  defense, 
even  tho  the  Incident  coat  taxpayers  »6  000. 
Miller  said 

When  you  take  that  attitude  into  the 
Hhetto  '  he  continued  you're  In  serious 
trouble  Citizens  can  onlv  depend  r>n  the 
self-restraint  of  the  puliceman 

ntXS    KIPT    (  LOSED 

CooilsJc  xelused  a  reporter  s  request  to 
study  several  I  I  D  reports  altho  the  super- 
intendent was  assured  no  names  ir  identi- 
rtcatlons  would  be  published  He  justified  his 
decision  on  the  grounds  that  policemen  have 
been  assured  that  only  the  .superintendent, 
deputy  superintendent,  .lud  I  I  D  will  see 
any  rile 

But  Conllsk  did  authorize  release  of  sta- 
tistics on  the  departments  disciplinary  ac- 
tion Out  of  5.323  completed  investigations  of 
citizens'  complaints  last  vear  1.128  were  sus- 
tained by  the  police  department  Thru  Aug. 
20  of  this  year  806  of  3.372  cotnplilnu  were 
upheld. 


TOO  SOON  FOR  VERDICT 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  JR. 

or    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr  FISH.  Mr  Speaker.  Americans 
were  shocked  at  the  allegations  of  atroc- 
ities at  Mylai.  This  does  not  mean. 
however,  that  we  abandon  our  concept 
of  justice  and  prejudged  American  mili- 
tary ofBcers  charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  alleged  massacre  of  civilians  m 
South  Vietnam.  The  facts  -.vill  be  brought 
out  and  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
assure  a  complete  airing  of  the  facts. 
Only  then  should  a  verdict  be  rendered. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  the  rlgh^  }o  a  free 
trial  are  on  a  collision  course  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  collision  Is  not  neces- 
sary I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  most  thoughtful  and  responsible 
edltorlaJ  on  the  subject  from  the  De- 
cember 1.  1969.  edition  of  the  Kingston 
'N.Y.  >  Daily  Freeman 

Too  Soon  for   Vexdic-t 

David  Lawrence  in  an  adjoining  column 
states  that  throughout  the  world  public 
opinion  apparently  has  made  up  its  mJnd 
that  American  officers  were  responsible  for 
whatever  did  happen  In  a  South  Vietnamese 
hamlet  In  March.  1968 

Americans  have  recoiled  In  horror  as  de- 
tails of  the  alleged  massacre  have  unfolded 
In  recent  dmys.  There  is.  to  be  sure,  no  incon- 
trovertible proof  that  OIs  deliberately  gun- 
ned   down    civilians     Pictures    of    pUed-up 
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bonea  do  not  show  how  or  by  whoa«  hand 
they  were  killed 

But  the  charges  are  too  grave  and  too  hor- 
rible and  corroboration  is  coming  from  too 
many  sources  to  be  swept  aside  The  Army 
has  brought  charges  of  murder  against  1st 
Ueut  William  Calley  Jr  alleging  tliat  he 
murdered  10»  civilians  of  various  ages  and 
of  both  sexea  The  officer  must  be  given 
every  chance  to  try  to  prove  his  innocence, 
but  all  the  witnesses  that  can  be  rounded 
up  also  should  be  heard  If  others  beside 
this  lieutenant  are  Implicated,  they  too. 
should  be  court-martialed  Members  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Senate  and  Assembly  also 
are  to  conduct  an  investigation  A  week  ago 
Defense  Minister  General  Nguyen  Van  Vy 
branded  the  reports  as     totally  untrue   ■ 

.\s  It  now  stands,  none  of  the  chargies  has 
been  proved,  but  .\mer1cans  are  disturbed 
Just  the  same  However,  as  the  columnist 
points  out  It  Is  Just  as  illogical  for  a  verdict 
to  be  rendered  by  the  press  or  TV  as  it 
would  be  when  a  Jury  has  heard  only  one 
side  of  a  case  In  a  trial  where  someone  is 
accused  of  murder 

If  It  la  established  that  our  armed  forces 
massacred  Innocent  civilians,  the  guilty 
should  be  punished  But  before  Jumping  to 
conclusions,  we  should  wait  until  a  full  in- 
vestigation Is  completed  It  is  too  soon  to 
render  a  verdict 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  COURT  JUDGES 
ASK  FOR  BASIC  CHANGES  IN  US. 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCY  STRUC- 
TURE 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

XS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  Tom 
Colosimo.  secretary  of  Arrow.  Inc  who 
mamtains  the  Arrow  headquarters  here 
in  Washmgton.  has  recently  written  an 
editorial  for  their  publication  entitled 
•  American  Indian  Court  Judges  Ask  for 
Basic  Changes  in  US  Government 
Agency  Structure  •  The  article  is  well 
done  and  I  think  deserves  the  .studious 
consideration  uf  each  Member  of  Con- 
-;ress  The  article  follows 
.\ME«iCA.v     Indian     Col-bt    Jvtn.cs    .\sk    for 

Basic      Chances      in      US       OovxaNMENx 

.A.OENCT   STurm-RE 

The  .\merican  Indian  Trlb«U  Court  sys- 
tem, as  It  13  known  today,  has  its  origin  in 
the  Wheeler-Howard  Act  of  1934.  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Indian  Reorganization 
.\ct  The  Intent  of  this  legislation  was  to  give 
each  recognized  Tribal  entity  ,in  opportunity 
'o  provide  the  total  ran^^e  of  governmental 
services  for  members  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity while  'peratlng  under  a  Tribal 
constitution  and  charter  This  legislation 
stipulated  that  each  Trib*l  government 
would  be  organized  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
maximum  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
Its  members  This  concept  of  self-govern- 
ment involved  all  aspects  of  community 
services,  including  the  police  and  Judicial 
function 

The  Tribal  court  system  at  first  operated 
under  the  US  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
Title  25  Each  Tribal  organization  that  re- 
organized under  the  Act  was  later  encour- 
aged to  adopt  Its  own  law  and  order  codes 
which  would  provide  for  the  safety  of  its 
Tribal  members  under  lawa  applicable  to 
the  reeervatlon  on  which  It  was  operating. 
The  reservation  resident  was  thereby  to  be 
provided  with  laws  which  were  consistent 
with   the  surrounding  envlrorunent. 
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However,  as  the  surrounding  environment 
has  become  Increasingly  complex  and  diffi- 
cult to  cope  with,  the  Indian  court  system 
has  been  held  back  by  a  number  of  factors 
In  the  fore  among  these  factors  are  the  pre.-- 
ent  Federal  government  regulations  and 
controls  of  many  Judicial  functions,  a  lac  < 
of  provision  for  training  Indian  Judges,  ai.d 
a  lack  of  funding  to  the  Tribal  courts 

Existing  Regulations  include  two  prov:- 
sions  limiting  the  funcUon  of  the  Trlb.o 
Court  System.  First,  the  present  codes  re- 
late  generally  to  misdemeanor  offenses  Ti.e 
Federal  government  retains  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  all  other  offenses  under  tin- 
Eleven  Major  Crimes  Act.  Second,  the  Cocu 
provides  that  only  members  of  the  Tribe  un- 
der the  jurlsdlcUon  of  a  particular  Trlbn. 
court  shall  be  eligible  to  sit  as  Judges  ■  n 
that  court 

At  first.  Tribal  Judges  were  capable  f 
coping  with  misdemeanors  and  simple  ch:! 
cases  which  came  to  the  attention  of  thtir 
couru  With  the  passing  of  time  and  the  ex 
tension  of  Jurisdiction  to  Tribal  court.s  i  ■ 
decisions  of  state  and  Federal  courts,  crimi- 
nal and  civil  actions  became  more  complex 
and  many  of  the  Indian  judgee  found  them- 
selves lacking  training  in  law  and  legm 
procedures. 

The   men   and    women   who   now  serve   n 
Indian    court    Judges    hold    a    vital    poslti.  :. 
within  the  reservation  community.  As  in  lur 
community,    the   Judges   are   responsible, 
large    part,    for    upholding    the    Indlvldu 
rights  of  the  citizens  who  appear  before  the  .- 
courts    The  Importance  of  the  court  8yst<?;i. 
to    the   fabric    of    the   entire    community 
serves  Is  obvious. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  the  American  India:: 
Tribal  court  system  is  understaffed,  tinder- 
equlpped.  and  underfunded.  The  Judges  wh 
serve  the  system,  in  most  cases,  have  .. 
minimum  of  formal  legal  training  and  i. 
access  to  up-to-date  information  on  legislu- 
tlon  and  legal  process.  While  Indian  police- 
men receive  training,  and  police  functions  <  :. 
the  reservation  are  augmented  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  { the  Bureau  of  Indian  A!  - 
fairs  Branch  of  Law  and  Order  and  the 
FBI  i .  the  Judiciary  and  its  personnel  an' 
sadly  neglected 

American  Indian  Tribal  court  Judges. 
their  communities'  needs  are  to  be  serve<; 
must  be  given  the  training  and  dignity  com- 
mensurate with  the  Important  positions  tha- 
they  hold  Many  Indian  Judges,  including; 
the  Chief  Justices  of  some  reservations,  mu"-'. 
serve  In  a  number  of  capacities  not  dlrectiv 
related  to  their  positions  as  Judges  If  Im- 
portant court  services  are  to  be  provided  t  r 
their  people  at  all.  They  perform  some  of  the 
duties  that  secretarial  staff,  counselors,  ano 
probation  and  parole  officers  should  perform 
Several  Indian  Judges  have  commented  re- 
cently that  their  Jobs  could  easily  take 
twenty  hours  of  each  working  day.  The  ex- 
ceptional responsibility  that  these  men  aiui 
women  are  assuming  becomes  clearer  when 
one  realizes  that  most  Indian  Judges  mu.^: 
rely  on  sources  of  Income  other  than  their 
Judge's  salary.  Tills  salary  is  in  many  cases  a< 
low  as  $20  00  per  day.  this  being  In  a  court 
which  does  not  convene  daily. 

The  Indian  courts  themselves  are  neg- 
lected Many  of  the  Tribal  systems  In  the 
nation  do  not  have  so  much  as  a  real  court- 
room In  which  trials  may  be  conducted.  Not 
only  do  many  of  the  Tribal  Judges  have  a 
minimum  of  formal  background  in  law.  but 
also  they  have  little,  if  any.  access  to  such 
basic  resources  as  law  codes,  due  to  lack  of 
funds  to  purchase  these  volumes.  The  lack 
of  funding  and  training  also  prohibits  the 
employment  of  other  court  officials — clerks, 
bailiffs,  and  probation  and  parole  officers 
Despite  the  grave  needs  that  Tribal  courts 
now  face,  funds  for  those  courts,  which  are 
handled  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs Branch  of  Law  and  Order,  have  been 
given    annual    Incretwes    by    the    Congress 
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which  account  only  for  annual  cost  Increase. 
In  other  words,  the  Indian  courts  are  funded 
so  that  they  can  maintain  the  starvation 
level  at  which  they  now  operate,  and  are 
provided  no  funding  for  expansion  or  Im- 
provement. This  is  the  case  despite  the  fact 
that  Indian  courts  share  the  steadily  in- 
creasing load  of  Anglo  courts  throughout 
the  nation.  The  number  of  crlnUnal  cases 
processed  by  Indian  courts  rose  7%  in  fiscal 
\ear  1968  as  compared  with  fiscal  year  1967. 
With  no  possibilities  for  decent  probation 
,ind  parole  programs  on  the  horizon,  It  is 
worrisome  to  note  that  about  69%  of  the 
Indian  court  convictions  during  fiscal  year 
1968  were  of  repeat  offenders,  and  in  over 
76'':  of  the  cases  placed  on  probation  or 
parole  during  that  time,  no  supervision  was 
intended. 

American  Indian  Tribal  court  judges  are 
fully  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  their  court 
system.  They  want  to  obtain  the  training 
that  they  now  lack;  they  want  to  obtain  the 
facilities  their  courts  now  lack  so  they  may 
function  at  top  efficiency  and  be  concerned 
•nly  with  the  administration  of  justice  on 
the  reservation. 

In  June,  1968.  a  series  of  conversations  ■was 
initiated  among  a  number  of  Indian  court 
uidges,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  and 
Arrow.  Inc..  a  non-profit  corporation  based 
m  Washington.  DC.  and  devoted  exclusively 
to  American  Indian  programs.  After  many 
preliminary  meetings,  these  judges  formed 
their  own  professional  society,  the  National 
.\merlcan  Indian  Court  Judges  Association 
(NAICJA),  to  combat  the  problems  cited 
above  The  overall  purpose  of  NAICJA.  as 
stated  In  its  Articles  of  Incorporation,  Is  to 
upgrade  the  Tribal  court  system  through  pro- 
fessional advancement  and  continuing  edu- 
cation. Its  emphases  are  on  research,  educa- 
tion, and  communication.  With  some  assist- 
ance from  Arrow,  Inc.,  NAICJA  has  already 
.sponsored  two  management  training  insti- 
tutes for  Indian  court  judges  and  court 
clerks,  and  Is  now  planning  a  third. 

The  institutes  were  held  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico  and  Custer.  South  DcJcota.  June 
16-19  and  September  12-14.  respectively,  and 
were  attended  by  approximately  100  Indian 
court  Judges,  court  clerks,  Tribal  officials, 
.nd  Judicial  officials  of  the  states  in  which 
they  were  held.  The  Institutes  provided  ses- 
.^lons  on  such  topics  as:  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems, the  effectiveness  of  volunteer  proba- 
tion and  parole  officers  on  reservations,  im- 
plications on  the  reservation  of  the  1968  Civil 
Rights  Act.  and  the  Importance  of  an  Inde- 
pendent judiciary  In  Tribal  government.  The 
judges  attending  the  Institutes  all  expressed 
■a  Interest  In  and  a  desire  to  work  with 
NAICJA  In  Its  future  efforts.  While  the 
.t'jdges  recognize  that  each  Tribal  court  has 
Is  own  particular  strengths  and  needs,  they 
recognize  a  commonality  of  problems — Isola- 
tion  of  reservation  areas,  lack  of  training 
po.sslbllltles  for  reservation  court  officials. 
l.ick  of  funding  to  courts,  and  more  emphasis 
"n  police  functions  on  the  reservation  than 
<  n  the  Judiciary. 

NAICJA.  then.  Is  providing  two  much- 
needed  services.  It  is  a  society  within  which 
Indian  Judges  throughout  the  nation  will 
'  ndertake  research  and  education  programs 
aid  can  openly  discuss  their  individual  needs 
■  nd  ideas,  and  It  Is  a  forum  from  which 
'hese  Judges  can  speak  in  a  unified  voice. 

One  extremely  Important  note  to  come 
from  NAICJA  In  recent  weeks  Is  a  recom- 
mendation by  Judge  Virgil  L.  Kirk.  Sr.,  Tri- 
bal Court  Judge  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
NAICJA.  Judge  Kirk  is  advocating  the  re- 
placement of  the  Branch  of  Law  and  Order 
'n  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  a  De- 
part merit  of  the  Judiciary  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment, also  within  the  Bureau.  This  request 
'.vlll  be  one  of  the  main  topics  for  discus- 
sion at  the  next  NAICJA  management  train- 
lag  institute,  which  will  be  held  In  January. 
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The  thinking  behind  Judge  Kirk's  recom- 
mendation Involves  much  more  than  a  sim- 
ple name  change.  He  and  other  members  of 
NAICJA  are  looking  toward  a  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that  will 
provide  ample  recognition  for  the  Tribal 
cotirt  system.  The  Indian  judges  are  pres- 
ently researching  their  Ideas  to  find  the  most 
practicable  ways  of  bringing  about  that  rec- 
ognition. "Hiey  are  in  touch  with  govern- 
ment agencies  In  Washington  and  through- 
out the  country,  and  they  have  enlisted  the 
aid  of  a  number  of  experts  in  the  field  of 
Indian  law.  The  formation  of  NAICJA  In  it- 
self Is  a  significant  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion for  Indian  judges.  NAICJA's  action  to 
shift  emphasis  on  the  reservation  so  that 
the  court  system  will  have  the  funds  and 
the  expertise  it  needs  Is  highly  noteworthy. 
Although  the  name  change  is  significant, 
the  thinking  behind  it  is  of  much  greater 
Importance.  A  BIA  Department  of  Justice 
that  will  eventually  help  these  judges  estab- 
lish a  court  system  that  will  truly  adminis- 
ter justice  to  American  Indians  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  contributions  to  be  made  in 
the  field  of  Indian  affairs  today.  For  with- 
out a  meaningful  and  successful  law  and 
order  and  justice  program  for  Individual 
American  Indians  living  on  Reservation  lands 
how  can  there  be  a  meaningful  and  suc- 
cessful education  program,  economic  devel- 
opment program  and  improvement  in  all 
categories  of  Indian  community  life? 


BERNARD  BOUTIN,  PRESmENT, 
ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

or   VEKMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
inauguration  ceremonies  at  which  Mr. 
Bernard  Boutin  was  installed  as  presi- 
dent of  St.  Michael's  College,  in  Vermont. 

This  was  a  historic  occasion  at  St. 
Michael's,  which  has  become  one  of  our 
Nation's  finest  liberal  arts  colleges.  Mr. 
Boutin  became  the  first  layman  to  be- 
come president,  following  his  10  prede- 
cessors who  were  assigned  to  the  oflBce  of 
president  of  the  Society  of  St.  Edmunds. 

Because  of  Mr.  Boutin's  long  and  out- 
standing service  here  in  Washington,  I 
know  that  he  has  many  friends  here  who 
are  interested  In  his  new  endeavor.  I. 
therefore,  would  like  to  bring  to  their 
attention  the  address  given  by  President 
Boutin  following  his  inauguration,  as 
well  as  an  account  of  the  ceremony 
which  appeared  in  the  Vermont  Catholic 
Tribune: 

INADGUKATION    ADDRESS     OF     BERNARD     BOTTTIN, 

PREsmKKT  or  St.  Michael's  College 
Your  Excellency  Bishop  Joyce.  Lt.  Gover- 
nor Hayes,  Congressman  Stafford,  dlsrtln- 
gulshed  presidents  and  representatives  of 
colleges  and  universities,  very  reverend  and 
reverend  fathers,  reverend  sisters  and  broth- 
ers. Rabbi  Wall,  Reverend  Dr.  Garrett,  civic 
leaders,  trustees,  associate  trustees,  alumni, 
my  colleagues  on  the  faculty  and  in  admin- 
istration, students  and  friends : 

Today  formally  marks  a  time  of  new  ad- 
venture at  St.  Michael's  College.  It  had  its 
beginning  last  March  when  the  trustees 
elected  for  the  first  time  in  the  65-yeai-  his- 
tory of  the  college,  Its  first  lay  president. 
Typically,  on  an  occasion  such  as  this.  I 
suppose  a  new  president  should  express  his 
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feelings  in  terms  of  trepidation.  Rather,  I 
have  accepted  these  responslbUlties  with 
gladness  of  heart,  tranquUlty  of  spirit  and 
eagerness  for  the  future.  I  undertake  these 
challenges  with  a  single  obligation :  the  obli- 
gation to  devote  every  effort  of  mind,  body 
and  spirit  to  lead  this  college  to  still  greater 
achievement  as  we  seek  to  develop  great  men. 
To  my  predecessors,  outstanding  priests 
and  educators  of  the  Society  of  St.  Edmund, 
I  express  our  collective  gratitude  for  their 
vision  and  their  leadership.  The  problems  of 
today  pale  by  comparison  with  those  of  the 
small  bend  of  priests,  newly  arrived  from 
Prance,  who  in  1904  founded  this  college 
armed  only  with  faith  in  Almighty  God  and 
the  "princely  sum"  of  $1300.  We  are  both 
proud  and  pleased  to  have  still  with  us  at 
the  college  one  of  those  early  pioneers,  Pather 
Eugene  Alllot,  fifth  president  of  the  college, 
who  has  been  a  part  of  the  building  of  a 
greater  St.  Michael's  from  the  very  beginning 
to  the  present  day.  His  youthfulnese  of  mind 
and  spirit,  his  confidence  Ln  the  future.  Is  an 
example  to  all  of  us.  Tills  November  six- 
teenth, feast  day  of  St.  Edmund  of  Canter- 
bury, Is  a  fitting  occasion  to  assure  Father 
Alllot  and  his  Edmundlte  confreres  that  we 
shall  continue  to  nurture  with  care  the  seeds 
planted  sixty-five  years  ago. 

So  while  we  speak  of  new  beginnings  we 
also  speuk  of  building  on  the  proud  tradi- 
tions and  accomplishments  of  the  past.  But 
this  past  which  serves  as  a  prologue  to  the 
present  must  not  become  shackles  for  the 
future.  The  times  are  too  grave,  the  problems 
too  apparent,  the  challenges  too  urgent,  the 
stakes  too  high  for  any  college  or  university 
to  be  bound  by  the  status  quo.  It  is  clear  that 
some  of  the  old  concepts,  many  of  the  old 
ways,  will  no  longer  do.  Confident  In  the 
belief  that  our  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing offer  the  greatest  hope  and  promise  of  a 
better,  safer,  more  Just  world,  we  at  St. 
Michael's  welcome  the  emerging  changes  and 
the  new  opportunities  they  carry  with  them. 
Just  as  Vatican  II  opened  the  doors  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  not  to  a  surrender  of  prin- 
ciple, but  to  a  search  for  better  ways  to  ac- 
complish its  apostolic  mission,  so  too  have 
the  doors  of  this  college  been  opened  wide  to 
new  Ideas.  Since  early  summer,  literally  our 
entire  college  community — trustees,  faculty, 
students,  alumni  and  administration — has 
been  Joined  in  a  common  effort  to  plan  our 
future.  We  work  together  not  as  adversaries 
but  with  the  common  good  as  our  goal.  Nor 
do  we  concern  ourselves  with  who  is  right  but 
rather  seek  together  to  determine  what  Is 
right — uniquely  right  for  St.  Michael's. 

I  foresee,  as  a  result  of  the  research  and 
work  being  done  by  a  committee  chaired  by 
Dr.  Earl  McGrath.  former  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  a  St.  Michael's  college  whose 
educational  objectives  and  purposes  are  more 
clearly  stated  than  ever  before.  Objectives 
and  purposes  which,  to  be  accomplished,  will 
demand  a  high  degree  of  excellence  by  each 
who  wishes  to  participate. 

Simultaneously,  a  committee  on  ctirrlcu- 
lum.  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dean 
Pfelfer,  is  seeking  new  and  better  ways  to 
enhance  the  educational  experience,  to  ex- 
pand academic  opportunities,  and  to  assure 
at  St.  Michael's  a  faculty-student  relation- 
ship of  close  rapport  and  mutual  respect  con- 
tributing to  effective  teaching  and  deep  learn- 
ing. Recognizing  that  each  student  possesses 
his  own  knowledge,  forms  his  own  opinions, 
makes  his  own  inferences.  Is  endowed  with 
his  own  gifts,  possesses  his  own  character  and 
has  his  own  individual  aspirations,  we  en- 
deavor to  design  a  unique  system  for  the 
transmission  and  acquisition  of  knowledge 
which  will  motivate  each  student  to  be  all 
that  he  can  be,  and  to  search  for  a  greatness 
of  his  own. 

A  college  of  liberal  arts  and  science  we 
have  been  and  such  will  we  continue  to  be, 
not  In  terms  of  antiquated  definition  and 
obsolete  restriction,  but  rather  in  a  cUmata 
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where  experimentation  and  innovation  are  a 
w»y  of  Ule 

I  think  even  the  doubters  who  were  ready 
to  embalm  the  body  L.f  each  small  college 
only  a  few  years  a^o  have  now  detected  new 
slgtis  of  life  vigor  and  virtue  in  the  very 
smallneM  they  cnce  thought  Aai  dead  And 
It  IS  because  we  «eelc  at  St  Michael's  to 
achieve  the  most  perfect  devel<jpment  of  each 
student  as  an  individual  rather  than  aa  a 
statistic,  that  we  will  measure  Dur  growth 
;n  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  terms 
Translated  to  specific  objectives,  this  will 
mean  a  further  gradual  ralalng  of  our  admis- 
sions standnrdii  an  Increasing  demand  for 
academic  8U"hlevement  by  our  students  and 
a  faculty  noted  without  exception  for  Its 
excellence  of  preparation  and  ability  to  teach 

If  small  private  colleges  have  an  achlllea' 
heel.  It  surely  relates  to  equating  academic 
excellence  and  solvency  It  seems  very  clear 
to  me  that  even  with  near  perfect  manage- 
ment ol  the  business  affairs  of  a  college  there 
still  must  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  finan- 
cial support  from  government  if  we  are  to 
avoid  nscal  disaster  Of  top  priority  are  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs  for  students  and 
aid  In  the  form  of  grants  and  low  Interest 
loans  to  enable  colleges  to  provide  needed 
buildings  and  modern  equipment  Each  time 
that  the  high  promise  of  legislation  goes 
unmatched  by  appropriations  "he  potenMal 
of  higher  education  to  serve  the  public  In- 
terest Is  diminished 

But  we  are  not  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment alone  for  assistance  During  the  past 
five  months,  we  have  been  busily  engaged  la 
the  business  of  Identifying  cur  future  needs 
They  consist  of  endowments  for  scholarships 
and  faculty  salaries,  a  new  fine  arts  center, 
an  academic  building  and  a  sports  center. 
Translated  into  financial  terms,  to  meet  these 
needs  will  require  ten  million  dollars  with 
only  about  one  and  one-half  million  to  come 
from  the  college's  own  resources  For  the 
balance  of  eight  and  one-half  millions,  we 
will  need  the  assistance  of  our  trustees,  as- 
sociate trustees,  alumni  friends  of  the  col- 
lege, business,  industry,  foundations,  gov- 
ernment student  and  alumni  parents,  and 
each  and  everv  one  of  ^is  at  the  college  to 
meet  this  ambitious  goal  over  the  next  five 
years 

St  Michael's  having  from  Its  verv  begin- 
ning an  edmundlte  alBllatlon.  is  first  and 
foremost  a  catholic  college  In  the  ecumeni- 
cal splrft  we  regard  this  term  with  both  a 
small  and  a  capita!  "C"  Defining  catholic 
with  a  small  '  C"  as  being  all  embrace,  we 
wish  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  skgents 
of  all  religious  faiths  are  moat  welcoBp  at 
•his  college  The  values  we  seek  *o  ;ncM.tat«? 
are  those  Identified  with  the  )udeii-chrl.s<Un 
traditions  of  western  civilization  and  surVlv 
these  are  of  critical  lmfK>rtance  In  contempi^- 
rarv  society  regardless  of  religious  beliefs 
For  the  catholic  student  we  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide, through  both  the  physical  presence  on 
campus  of  learned  priests  and  laymen  and 
through  strong,  comprehensive  programs  In 
philosophy  and  theology,  the  means  to  bet- 
ter understand,  to  build  up<jn  and  to  live  his 
faith 

.\  problem,  not  unique  to  this  college, 
troubling  educators  ill  over  the  land  who 
have  responsibility  for  schools  now  either 
exclusively  male  or  female  concerns  the 
advisability  of  coeducation  I  believe  *hat 
'here  is  much  to  be  said  In  Its  favor  and  be- 
cause we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  nearby 
an  outstanding  women's  college  of  liberal 
arts,  an  unusual  opportunity  for  cooperation 
appears  feasible  We  have,  therefore,  entered 
Into  serious  discussions  with  '>ur  counter- 
parts at  Trinity  College  In  Burlington  which 
we  hope,  at  an  early  dace,  will  lead  not  to  a 
merger  but  rather  to  a  working  together  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  the  educational  ex- 
perience of  the  students  on  both  campuses. 

There  may  b*-  'hose  '*ho  expect  on  a  ci'.lege 
campujs  to  hear  harsh   rhetoric  about  stu- 
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dent  apathy  Toj  many  tend  to  Identify  to- 
day »  student  with  a  scene  from  the  Graduate. 
a  him  in  which  the  main  character  is  con- 
cerned about  his  future  When  he  Is  asked 
in  anger  by  his  father,  "what  did  I  send  you 
to  college  for''"  The  graduate  reaponds.  "You 
got  me.  dad"  I'll  quickly  concede  that  prob- 
ably every  college  In  the  country.  St.  Michael's 
included  has  more  of  this  type  student  than 
It  wishes  In  the  final  analyses,  however,  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame  for  It  points 
up  a  weakness  tn  admissions  policy  and  a 
lack  of  stimulation  in  the  classroom  For 
many  restless  and  Indifferent  students  today, 
college  deals  ux)  exclusively  with  abstrsu:- 
tlons,  theories  and  precise  facta  to  be  mem- 
orized almost  by  Rote,  and  to<j  little  with 
morality,  and  action  and  the  direct  confron- 
tation of  man  with  his  s<x:letv  and  his  en- 
vironment .\s  an  integral  part  of  education 
at  St  Michael's,  we  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
burning  issues  of  our  time  and  prepare  our 
students  ui  tackle  them  when  they  go  out  in 
s.-K-lety  We  must  Increasingly  seek  and  at- 
tract students  whose  alert  and  probing  minds 
mark  them  as  natural  participants  In  the 
life  of  the  mind  We  must  and  will  remain 
dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  both  knowledge  and  culture. 

Our  days  therefore  are  filled  with  Intense 
activity  and  high  hopes  for  the  future  of  this 
college  Fach  dav  !s  a  new  adventure  as  one 
step  at  a  time  we  progress  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  high  standards  we  have  set  as  our 
ijoal  To  those  at  the  college.  I  ask  your  help. 
To  all   I  ask  your  prayers 

From    the   Vermont    Catholic   Tribune] 
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Lay  Pkxt 

I  By  John  D  Donoghue) 

WiNonsKi  Paws  -In  a  ceremony  rich  witb 
symbolism  and  color.  Bernard  L  Boutin  was 
Inaugurated  Sundav  as  the  11th  president  of 
St  Michael's  College  About  100  colleges  and 
universities  sent  delegates 

There  viere  many  '  firsts  "  Mr  Boutin  Is  the 
first  layman  to  become  president  of  the  lib- 
eral arts  college  It  was  the  nrst  time  a  pres- 
ident was  formally  Inaugurated  in  the  65- 
vear  history  of  St   Michaels 

One  of  St  Michaels  most  distinguished 
alumni  -he  had  .served  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  in  Washington-  Mr  Boutin  be- 
came the  first  president  to  receive  the  medal- 
lion of  office  Bearing  the  seal  of  St  Michael's 
College  as  ita  mam  .>rniuiient  the  newly 
Tea  ted  presidential  medallion  also  carries 
on  Its  small,  bronze  oval  disks  the  names  and 
dates  of  all   1 1  presidents 

The  oldest  living  former  president,  the  Very 
Rev  Eugene  Alllot.  SSE  i  1931  1934)  a 
founder  of  the  college  In  1904.  was  there  to 
■.ee  a  former  student  accept  the  medallion 
and  mace  from  the  Ve-v  Rev  Eymard  P  Oal- 
gan,  superior  general  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Kdmund  .md  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees 

Mr  Boutin's  10  predecessors,  some  of  whom 
were  In  attendance,  took  office  without  the 
f'irmal  turning  over  on  Sunday  of  presiden- 
tial leadership  from  religious  to  lay  hands 
His  predecessors  had  taken  oBlce  as  an  assign- 
ment from  their  Edmundlte  colleague  who 
constituted  the  board  of  trustees  The  cere- 
mony took  pirtce  '  n  the  feast  of  St    Edmund 

Mr  Boutin  was  chosen  president  on  March 
14  1969  by  a  board  that  now  Includes  seven 
ot.her  laymen  following  a  search  In  which 
trustees  faculty  administrators  and  stu- 
dents participated 

Dr  Henry  O  Fairbanks,  chairman  of  the 
lnauguratlc;n  commlttetv  sva.s  marshal  for  the 
colorful  procession  Into  the  chapel  From 
Harvard  University,  founded  In  1636.  to 
Franklin  Pierce  College,  founded  In  1962.  the 
delegates  and  representatives  of  civic,  learned 
and  professional  societies  brightened  the 
chapel  with  their  hoods  of  every  color  TV 
and  still  cameramen  kept  their  bright  lights 
focused  on  the  urea  In  front  of  the  altar 
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After  the  national  anthem,  the  Invocation 
was  delivered  by  the  most  Rev.  Robert  P. 
Joyce,  bishop  of  Burlington 

Then  followed  a  series  of  greetings:  for 
the  students  Francis  M.  Corblshley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Association:  for  the 
faculty.  Dr  Edward  J  Pfelfer,  academic  dean; 
for  the  administration.  Rev.  Francis  E  Morl- 
arty.  SSE.  assistant  to  the  president  and 
himself  a  former  president;  for  the  alumni, 
Alfred  A  Scala.  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  trustees.  Father  Oalllgan;  fur 
the  state.  Thomas  L.  Hayes,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, and  for  the  diocese.  Bishop  Joyce. 

After  a  choral  interlude,  "Exultate  Justl" 
by  the  choir  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Dor- 
sam.  the  formal  Investiture  was  followed  by 
President  Boutin's  Inauguration  address. 

For  the  occasion,  the  trustees  had  aLso 
voted  to  confer  three  honorary  degrees:  To 
Ernest  W  Gibson;  Bernard  J  Leddy;  and  the 
Rev    William  A    Donaghy.  S  J. 

Because  Judge  Gibson,  chief  judge  lor  the 
US  District  Court.  District  of  Vermont,  died 
since  the  vote  of  the  trustees,  the  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  was  received  by  his  son, 
Ernest  W.  Gibson,  III,  from  the  Rev.  Daniel 
P  Lyons.  SSE.  trustee  and  former  president. 

Judge  Leddy  also  received  an  honorary  doc- 
torate of  laws.  It  was  presented  by  Trustee 
Thomas  J  Kenney 

Father  Donaghy.  poet  and  former  president 
of  Holy  Cross  College  where  he  is  again  teach- 
ing, received  his  honorary  doctorate  of  hu- 
mane letters  from  Rt  Rev  Msgr.  Charles  J. 
Marcoux,  trustee. 

The  Benediction  was  offered  antlphonally 
In  Hebrew  and  English  by  two  members  of 
the  faculty.  Rabbi  Max  B.  Wall  of  Ohavl 
Zedek  Synagogue  In  Burlington,  and  Dr  Wil- 
liam R    Garrett,  a  Baptist  minister. 

Among  those  attending  was  Congressman 
Robert  T  Stafford 

The  Vermont  Slate  Department  of  Educa- 
tion was  represented  by  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Daniel  O  O'Connor  and  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  by  Its  chairman,  the  Rev. 
Raymond  A.  Adams. 

The  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Education 
which  Boutin  served  aa  chairman  before  his 
call  to  St.  Michael's  was  represented  by  Dep- 
uty Commissioner  Robert  L.  Brunelle  and 
members  Oenird  F  CuUerot  and  John  J. 
McNabb 
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HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MIKNK80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ml96  Gene- 
vieve M.  Thompson,  supervisor  of  spe- 
cial services  for  the  Ramsey  County 
Welfare  Department,  gave  an  excellent 
speech  on  the  workings  of  the  Foster 
Grandparent  program  in  Minnesota  In 
May  1968.  This  speech  has  Just  been 
published  in  the  November  Issue  of 
Child  Welfare. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  it 
portrays  how  the  Foster  Grandparent 
program  can  bring  tremendous  benefits 
to  both  the  young  and  the  old. 

The  speech  follows: 

Foster    Oramdpakjents 
(By   Genevieve   M.   Thompson) 

(Note — Genevieve  M.  Thompson  Is  Su- 
pervisor, Special  Services,  Ramsey  County 
Welfare  Department.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
She  set  up  the  foster  grandparent  project 
de.scrlbed  In  this  paper,  which  was  presented 
at  the  CWLA  Midwest  Region  Conference, 
1968  I 

Discussing  the  potential  of  older  citizens, 
Esther  E.  Twente,  then  at  the  University  of 
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Kansas  School  of  Social  Work,  wrote  In 
u»65:  "In  a  youth-oriented  culture,  with 
much  emphasis  placed  on  production  and 
money  Income,  the  period  of  life  between 
retirement  and  death  may  become  quite 
meaningless  for  older  people.  Frustrations, 
undefined  roles,  and  the  lowered  economic 
s.;atus  often  accompanying  retirement  may 
make  for  Irascibility,  loneliness,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  worthlessness.  Yet  this  can  also  be 
ft  time  of  usefulness  and  productivity.  ,It 
may  also  be  a  period  during  which  courage, 
s'rength.  and  a  capacity  for  creativity  may 
be  demonstrated." 

In  the  same  year,  the  Administration  of 
.^cing.  U.  S  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  was  negotiating  a  con- 
tract with  the  newly  established  Office  cf 
Economic  Opportunity  to  initiate  a  most 
fascinating,  productive,  and  rewarding  way 
of  life  for  senior  citizens — the  Poster  Grand- 
parent Program.  Basic  to  the  project  were 
two  facts:  America  has  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren existing  in  Institutions  without  the 
opportunity  of  experiencing  a  close  personal 
relationship;  America  also  has  thotisands 
of  persons  60  years  old  or  older  whose  lives 
ha\e  become  essentially  meaningless  be- 
cause they  no  longer  have  a  close  personal 
relationship. 

.About  100  directors  of  children's  Institu- 
tions throughout  the  country,  convening  In 
Washington,  expressed  their  concern  about 
the  Institutionalized  children's  unmet  need 
for  Individual  relatlonshlpe.  and  were  told  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging's  concern  about 
elderly  persons  lacking  personal  relation- 
ships. It  was  obvious  that  the  children 
needed  the  older  persons,  and  the  older 
persons  needed  the  children — and  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program  was  born. 

Applications  for  projects  were  received 
from  about  70  children's  institutions  repre- 
sented at  the  conference.  These  Included 
proposals  to  use  foster  grandparents  In  hos- 
pitals, schools,  day  care  centers,  and  shel- 
tered workshops,  and  tn  the  family  homes 
of  children  who  were  crippled,  blind,  retarded 
emotlonaly  111.  physically  ill,  or  culturally 
deprived.  I  was  involved  In  setting  up  a  proj- 
ect, sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  Association 
for  Retarded  Children,  that  authorized  use 
of  120  foster  grandparents  divided  among 
the  three  state  hospitals  for  retarded  chil- 
dren, at  Bralnerd.  Cambridge,  and  Faribault, 
Minnesota. 

The  contract  between  the  OEO  and  the 
Administration  on  Aging  made  the  admin- 
istration responsible  for  technical  develop- 
ment and  supervision  of  projects  Initiated 
under  the  program,  and  for  determining  the 
best  procedure  for  conducting  future  pro- 
grams The  OEO  made  natlon'wlde  expansion 
of  the  program  possible  by  providing  finan- 
cial support.  Children  accepted  for  the  pro- 
pram  were  to  be  less  than  16  years  old,  and 
elderly  persons  accepted  were  to  be  60  or 
rider,  and  have  an  Income  below  that  estab- 
Ii.'^hed  by  OEO  as  the  poverty  level.  Initially 
this  level  was  $1500  for  a  single  person  and 
below  $2000  for  a  married  person;  in  Decem- 
ber 1968  these  amounts  were  increased  to 
»1600  and  $2100.  The  basic  unit  of  service 
was  2  hours  a  day  of  individual  contact  with 
a  child,  and  the  basic  objective,  of  course. 
was  to  employ  older  persons  to  give  personal 
attention  to  Individual  children.  The  pro- 
gram was  conceived  as  an  added  dimension 
of  acency  services,  and  the  foster  grandpar- 
ents were  not  to  be  used  to  relieve  staff  of 
routine  duties.  There  were  to  be  no  mainte- 
nance or  custodial  responsibilities  unless 
such  activities  were  a  natural  part  of  giving 
attention  to  an  assigned  child.  A  maximum 
rf  20  hours  a  week  was  established  for  each 
foster  grandparent.  Although  pay  for  meet 
projects  has  been  increased  to  $1.60  an  hour. 
with  a  transportation  allowance,  for  the 
Minnesota    Association    project    the    Initial 
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pay  was  $1.60  an  hour,  plus  a  transportation 
allowance  not  to  exceed  $1  a  day. 

Foster  grandparents  were  expected  to  work 
from  10  a.m.  to  noon  with  one  assigned 
child,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  3  p.m.  with  a 
second.  A  40-hour  training  program  was  re- 
quired for  identifying  and  developing  foster 
grandparent  abilities  in  the  senior  citizens 
employed.  Supervision  and  continuing  in- 
service  training  were  required  in  each  proj- 
ect. Advisory  committees  composed  of  one- 
third  lay  community  members,  one-third 
professional  community  members,  and  one- 
third  foster  grandparents  were  organized  to 
meet  the  "maximum  feasible  participation" 
goal  of  antlfKiverty  programs.  Quarterly  nar- 
rative reports  were  required,  covering  three 
areas:  general  operating  description  of  the 
project,  community  relations,  and  observ- 
able benefits. 

COMMinnCATION    LEVELS 

Although  I  am  a  professionally  trained 
social  worker  yflth  30  years'  experience,  my 
communication  experience  had  been  pri- 
marily In  a  one-to-one  relationship,  and 
secondarily  in  group  relationships — in  short. 
It  had  been  meager  compared  with  the  in- 
tensive and  extensive  experiences  in  com- 
munication involved  in  the  foster  grandpar- 
ent project.  Prom  the  beginning  and  at  all 
levels  of  Involvement,  each  facet  of  the 
programs  was  observed,  reported  on,  and 
scrutinized  openly.  Foster  grandparents  kept 
diaries  that  were  shared  with  staff,  in  news- 
letters, and  In  the  quarterly  reports.  The 
diaries  recording  activities  of  the  foster 
grandparents  and  children  (activities  observ- 
able by  institution  staff,  the  children's  own 
family,  the  community,  etc.)  contained  a 
wealth  of  "Inner"  comments  and  feelings, 
as  well  as  foster  grandparents'  own  instruc- 
tions to  themselves.  Many  recorded  the  fos- 
ter grandparents'  need  to  "listen  carefully." 
to  "speak  clearly,"  to  "report  such  and  such," 
to  "experiment  with  this."  together  with 
their  evaluations  of  their  own  activities,  such 
as  "that  was  sure  a  flop."  or  "I  finally  got 
through  to  him."  To  give  an  example:  A  fos- 
ter grandmother  had  tried  repeatedly,  and 
In  various  ways,  to  keep  a  child  from  biting 
whoever  came  near  him.  One  day  her  diary 
recorded:  "I'm  going  to  try  a  pepper  bag.  " 
She  made  a  bag,  filled  It  with  pepper,  and 
tucket  It  Into  her  apron  pocket  for  use  the 
next  day.  When  the  child  bit.  she  applied 
the  pepper  bag  to  the  tip  of  hls»  tongue. 
That  stopped  him.  On  a  few  other  occasions, 
when  the  child  indicated  readiness  to  bite, 
she  said,  "Pepper  bag,"  and  he  found  some 
other  way  to  express  himself. 

This  kind  of  procedure  will  not  be  found 
in  a  book  on  disciplining  children,  but  it 
made  one  little  boy  a  more  welcome  member 
of  society. 

The  foster  grandparent  programs  have 
gained  much  by  tills  kind  of  open  reporting 
on  experiences.  We  have  much  to  learn  from 
older  citizens,  who  disclose  more  of  them- 
selves and  their  living  than  younger  people 
ordinarily  do.  In  state-level  advisory  com- 
mittees we  struggled  with  the  concept  of 
"maximum  feasible  participation"  in  relation 
to  an  expressed  view  that  problems  of  help- 
ing foster  grandparents  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed at  meetings  where  they  are  present. 

The  quarterly  narrative  reports  kept  Wash- 
ington apprised  of  developments  and  prob- 
lems, and  this  sustained  a  sense  of  creativity 
and  growth  in  all  the  projects.  Each  quarterly 
narrative  report  reflects  the  individuality 
of  each  project.  Preparing  them  takes  time, 
but  as  a  way  of  evaluating  experience,  they 
are  invaluable. 

THE    PiatSONAL    EQUATION 

I  have  sketched  the  background  of  the 
foster  grandparent-foster  grandchild  experi- 
ence, and  now  will  describe  how  I  saw  the 
human  beings  Involved.  I  viewed  the  people 
over  60  as  having  long  human,  living  experl- 
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ence,  and  as  using  themselves  freely  in  the 
foster  grandparent  relationship.  This  rela- 
tion included  the  foster  grandparent's  feel- 
ings of  love,  his  desire  to  be  wanted  and 
needed,  his  sense  of  8elf-imp>ortance,  all  ex- 
pressed in  the  2  hotire  a  day,  5  days  a  week  he 
spent  with  the  child.  There  can  be  no  other 
conunitment  such  as  teaching,  accomplish- 
ing, and  socializing.  I  saw  no  role  for  the 
older  person  as  teacher,  nurse,  or  social 
worker:  no  secondary  aim,  no  task-oriented 
focus.  The  only  objective  was  establishing  a 
deep  feeling  connecting  him  and  the  child. 

The  240  children  Involved  in  our  project — 
m  all  three  hospitals  for  the  retarded — were 
experiencing  "herd-type  care"  and  were 
acknowledged  to  be  "substandard."  The  chil- 
dren selected  for  the  assignment  of  foster 
grandparents  were  the  most  limited,  the  most 
deprived  In  the  institution  population,  and 
had  the  least  family  or  other  personal  con- 
tact. Most  were  not  involved  in  any  of  the 
hospital  programs;  generally  they  spent  days 
as  well  as  nights  in  cribs  or  on  the  floor, 
often  withdrawn,  often  engaging  in  behavior 
destructive  to  themselves  and  to  other  chil- 
dren. Many  were  totally  dependent,  needing 
to  be  bathed,  fed,  dressed,  and  toileted. 

These  children,  as  Infants,  lacked  the  lov- 
ing relationship  of  the  baby  and  the  mother 
■whose  unconditional  response  is  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  child  and  his  needs.  Besides  being 
fed,  bathed,  changed,  and  held,  he  needs  an 
affectionate  relationship  to  enable  him  to 
grow  emotionally,  intellectually,  and  socially. 
Lacking  these  elements,  the  child  develops 
patterns  of  behavior  that  limit,  block,  and 
distort  his  growth  processes.  This  calls  for 
remedial  relationship. 

In  the  training  program  for  foster  grand- 
parents we  oriented  them  to  the  hospital 
settings,  but  emphasized  the  primary  value 
of  the  relationship  of  foster  grandparent  and 
grandchild.  We  urged  the  foster  grandpar- 
ents to  be  natural  in  their  relationship  with 
the  children,  to  be  creative,  spontaneous,  re- 
sponsive to  the  children's  feelings  and 
wishes,  in  whatever  way  both  enjoyed.  After 
the  training  period  one  grandmother  wrote: 
"It's  gratifying  to  me  that  an  elderly  person 
can  get  in  contact  with  a  young  person.  It 
is  quite  rewarding  when  a  child  recognizes 
you,  wants  to  come  and  talk  with  you.  smiles 
when  he  sees  you.  It  does  something  for  the 
fester  grandparents  as  well  as  for  the  child." 
Another  wrote:  "She  took  my  hand  the  other 
day,  led  me  to  the  rocker,  then  waited  for 
me  to  sit  down  so  she  could  climb  onto  my 
lap  and  be  rocked," 

CHANGES    IN    THE    CHILDREN 

At  the  end  of  the  first  3  months  almost 
every  grandparent  had  experienced  the  thrill 
of  watching  the  child  perform  "for  the  first 
time"  some  simple  operation  such  as  turning 
over,  sitting  up.  holding  a  glass,  putting  a 
spoon  in  his  mouth,  walking  up  stairs,  or 
uttering  words.  It  was  rewarding  for  the 
foster  grandparents  when  their  children 
gave  up  such  behavior  as  biting,  hitting, 
screaming,  throwing  toys,  and  wetting  and 
soiling  themselves. 

The  nursing  staff  reported  that  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  children  had  shown  im- 
provement. They  said  the  children  were  less 
destructive,  less  hyperactive,  seemed  to  have 
more  respect  for  each  other's  belongings, 
were  more  secure,  more  responsive,  more 
aware,  more  like  little  Individuals.  With  such 
evidences  of  growth,  it  was  disappointing 
that  an  initial  study  early  in  the  program 
indicated  no  significant  difference  between 
children  who  had  foster  grandparents  and 
a  control  group  that  did  not  have  them.  One 
explanation  for  this  finding  seemed  to  be 
the  lack  of  refined  ways  to  measure  emo- 
tional and  relationship  growth.  For  example, 
in  the  study  ambulation  categories  were  de- 
fined as  "bedfast,"  "sits  If  propped,"  "sits 
unaided,"    "crawls,"    "walks   ■with   support," 
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"wmllts  uiv8te»dlly."  "walka  normally."  smd 
"haa  problem  In  climbing  stairs."  Theee  cate- 
gories could  not  describe  the  change  In  one 
ohlld  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Poeter 
Or«ndparent  Program,  w&a  bedfast  but  oould 
stand  with  sprawling  legs  and  feet,  had 
limited  movements  of  his  arms,  and  was  a 
quiet  child  At  the  end  of  a  month  he  was 
hugging  his  grandparent,  laughing  out  loud, 
kicking,  and  using  a  scooter  upright.  Before 
the  end  of  the  second  month  he  was  playing 
on  and  off  a  waUer;  at  the  end  of  a  weeks 
be  took  six  steps  free  of  the  walker. 

A  second  study  evaluating  some  of  the 
children  after  6  months  showed  some  sig- 
nificant gains '  In  this  survey  56  children 
from  5  to  15  years  old,  ambulatory  and  non- 
ambulatory, with  Uttle  or  no  parental  con- 
tact, who  had  been  tested  before  their  Intro- 
duction to  the  Poster  Grandparent  Program 
were  tested  again  after  the  6  months  of  the 
program  In  social  quotient  scores,  there 
were  46  p»osltlve  chanffos.  seven  negative 
changes,  and  three  cases  of  no  change  Sta- 
tistically, there  were  significant  changes  in 
sU  catgorles:  self-help  general.  self-he.p  in 
eating,  communication,  socialization,  loco- 
motion, and  occupation.  In  only  two  cate- 
gories war*  there  no  significant  changes, 
thos«  of.*slf-hedp  in  dressing,  and  self- 
direction. 

*     NEW    ATMOSPKeSe 

At  about  this  time  a  new  atmosphere  began 
to  develop  for  the  children.  The  hospital 
campuses  were  tilled  with  purposeful  ac- 
tivity, playground  equipment  was  in  con- 
stant use.  There  were  many  tanned  faces. 
One  could  observe  a  foster  grandfather 
wrestling  with  his  foster  grandson  on  the 
grass,  a  second  foster  grandson  was  learning 
to  roll  down  a  grassy  bank;  another  foster 
grandfather  was  playing  hide  and  seek 
around  a  hedge  with  his  child.  Other  grand- 
parents briskly  walking  their  nonambula- 
tory children  in  wheelchairs.  There  was  an 
increased  sense  uf  interdependence,  trust, 
and  lov'.ng  between  the  foster  grandparents 
and  the  foster  grandchildren.  It  was  as 
though  by  working  and  searching  together 
thev  were  coming  to  a  realization  of  them- 
selves in  reiation  to  each  other 

The  relationship  brought  many  benefits  to 
the  foster  grandparents.  The  importance  of 
the  financial  benefits  depended,  of  course,  on 
the  initial  level  of  income  One  foster  grand- 
mother converted  her  wood  furnace  to  an 
oU  burner  .\nother  installed  Indoor  plumb- 
ing Many  used  the  income  to  meet  current 
expenses,  to  purchase  hospital  or  life  insur- 
ance, to  buy  clothing,  cosmetics,  books,  or  to 
help  a  sen  or  a  daughter 

Social  benefits  were  refiected  in  comments 
such  as  I  enjoy  people  and  I  feel  more  con- 
tent after  being  out  among  them."  I  find 
that  I  can  now  get  along  with  anyone  and 
everyone,"  "I  have  met  lots  of  nice  people, 
made  bjockI  friends,  look  forward  to  being 
with  the  group  '  Health  Improvements  were 
obvious  to  hospital  staff,  family  members, 
and  the  foster  grandparents  themselves  '  .My 
friends  say  I  look  younger  and  better";  I  go 
to  bed  early  and  really  sleep.'"  Many  grand- 
parents expressed  their  pleasure  at  being  in- 
volved In  something  meaningful.  Instead  of 
■Just  waiting  around  to  die""  or  living  out 
their  lives  "feeling  useless  "'  They  enjoyed 
helping  the  children. 

After  several  years  of  operation,  the  ques- 
tion of  who  benefits  more  from  the  pro- 
gram—the foster  grandparents  or  the  foster 
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grandchildren     remains      unanswered       An 

older  citizen  wrote:  "The  foster  grandparent 
project  gives  me  the  ability  to  earn  my  living 
rather  than  r<»ce1ve  aid  to  the  disabled  It  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  usefulness,  since  I  think  I  can 
do  the  children  some  good;  It  ha-  opened 
up  a  whole  new  life  for  me  and  my  grand- 
children; and  tlnally.  I  feel  needed  again." 
On  the  other  hand,  a  staff  member  In  a  hos- 
pital f..>r  retarded  children  told  me  of  a  blind. 
self-abusive,  emotionally  disturbed   13-year- 

■Id  girl  who  kept  both  arms  twisted  In  her 
blouse,  would  not  let  herself  be  touched  and 
almost  never  spoke  After  a  few  weeks  with 
rier  foster  grandmother,  her  arms  came  out 

if  her  blouse,  she  became  affectionate  and 
less  withdrawn,  and  began  to  communicate 
verbally 

Benefits  to  the  Institution  were  slower  tn 
evolving  and  were  more  generalized  Staff 
members  had  more  time  for  the  children 
left  m  the  wards  during  the  foster  grand- 
parents' working  hours  Many  of  the  gains  In 
behavior  made  by  the  foster  grandchildren 
were  maintained  by  the  staff  Wards  were 
quieter,  there  was  more  related  activity,  and 
leas  destructive  action.  Staff  members  estab- 
lished <i  close  friendly  relationship  with  the 
fijster  grandparents  Parents  of  the  children 
<il90  expressed  pleasure  because  their  chil- 
dren showed  improvement 

t'NDKLSTANOINO     THE     RKTAXOED 

Finally,  the  program  has  given  some  of  us 
.\  better  understanding  of  retardation.  It  Is  a 
painful  experience  to  see  children  and  adults 
in  a  state  hospital  for  the  retarded,  living 
out  their  lives  In  a  setting  that  accepts  the 
absence  of  learning  and  growth.  Most  of  us 
block  out  this  picture  once  we  leave  the  hos- 
pital grounds,  the  foster  grandparents  set 
about  relating  to  their  assigned  children  in 
iuch  a  way  that  we  could  no  longer  avoid  a 
realization  of  the  tragic  waste — human  and 
economic — that  the  traditional  care  for  the 
retarded  Involves  Out  of  the  foster  grand- 
parent experience  thousands  of  jjersons  are 
oecomlng  aware  that  even  profoundly  re- 
t.irded  Intellectual  development  does  not 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  chlld"8  relating 
In  a  close.  loving  way.  of  his  learning  to  feed 
himself.  CO  dress  himself,  to  play  with  peers, 
to  share  and  respect  individual  belongings, 
to  take  care  of  wilet  and  bathing  needs — 
in  short,  of  learning  appropriate  social 
behavior. 

Foster  grandparents  offer  a  vital  remedial 
relationship  for  needy  children,  providing  a 
special  relationship  conducive  to  emotional, 
physical,  social,  .uid  educational  growth  In 
the  child.  Their  contribution  Is  essentially  the 
use  of  their  own  personality  and  life  experi- 
ence within  a  defined  area,  and  not  aotlv- 
'.'V  as  .subprofesstonals.  paraprofesslonals, 
aides,  or  assistants  to  the  professional  worker. 
They  need  a  minimum  of  training  to  iindsr- 
stand  the  general  principles  of  their  roles, 
and  to  prepare  themselves  to  make  a  deep 
.'ommltnient  la  this  new  kind  of  work. 

Poster  grandparents  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  children  who  need  a  one-to-one  rela- 
tionship—  those  who  are  retarded,  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  delinquent,  physically  handi- 
capped, culturally  and  economically  deprived. 
nr  living  with  troubled  families.'  Such  serv- 
ices should  be  provided  In  residential  care  fa- 
cilities, day  care  centers,  nursery  schools,  spe- 
cial education  classeb  lOJd  training  centers, 
religious  educitlon  programs,  recreation  fa- 
cilities, foster  homes,  and  the  child's  own 
home 
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'  Elizabeth  Moore,  Margaret  Raedeke,  and 
L.  Kenneth  Stlnson,  "An  Evaluation  of  the 
Poster  Orandparent  Project  at  Cambridge 
State  Hospital:  "The  Effect  of  Social  Stimu- 
lation on  the  Profoundly  Retarded  Child." 
unpublished  thesis  as  part  of  requirement 
for   MS  W.,   University   of  Minnesota,   June 


'The  1967  Social  Security  Amendments  re- 
quire each  state  public  assistance  plan  to 
"use  subprofesslonal  staff  and  volunteers  In 
providing  services  to  Individuals  applying  for 
and  receiving  assistance."  These  plans  should 
utilize  tosler  grandparents  In  providing  re- 
medial relationship  experience  for  children 
and  parents. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

^r.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  It  is  my  privilege  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  today  the  report  of  the 
British  panel  of  the  very  fruitful  and 
productive  conference  on  the  concept  of 
Atlantic  partnership,  sponsored  by  tlie 
Institute  on  Problems  of  European 
Unity. 

The  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  m 
Helsinki  raise  some  very  basic  questions 
about  the  future  of  Europe  and  tt.e 
forms  which  American-European  rela- 
tions will  take.  It  is  therefore  particu- 
larly timely  that  this  comprehensive  re- 
port be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  as  follows: 

CONrXKCNCS     ON     THB     CONCIPT     OF     ATLANTIC 

Partnebship — BamsH    Panel    Chamman  s 

liXPOBT 

Panel  Members:  David  Calleo  (chairman) 
SAIS,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor 
Carl  H  Cerny,  Georgetown  University;  Mr 
Pet«r  Jay,  London  Times  Washington  editor. 
Mr  Andrew  Knight.  The  Economtat  Wash- 
ington editor;  Professor  Robert  Skldelsky. 
Nuffield  College;  Professor  Henry  Steck,  State 
University  of  New  York   (Cortland) 

Discussion  focused  on  the  tension  In  Brit- 
ish policy  between  an  AUantlclst  orlentaticii 
built  around  an  American  sf)eclal  relation 
and  a  European  orientation — aimed  towards  a 
cohesive  European  political  grouping.  The 
discussion  was  organized  Into  three  sessions. 
the  first  dealing  with  broad  political  aspects, 
the  second  with  economic  and  the  third  with 
military. 

Amid  a  wide  variety  of  arguments  and 
points  of  view,  certain  general  conclusions 
appeared  to  be  shared  among  most  member; 
It  was  clear  that  the  Issue  of  Britain's  future 
orientation  was  extremely  complex  F^r 
many  people  in  Britain,  there  seemed  strong 
tension  between  the  Etiropean  and  Atlan- 
tlclst  poles,  between  the  Ideal  of  a  now 
Europ>ean  grouping  and  the  Ideal  of  a  de- 
veloping unity  within  the  Atlantic  world  J 
perception  which,  in  turn,  generated  C'li- 
slderable  ambivalence  and  diffidence  In  Br::- 
aln"8  commitment  to  European  Integration. 
Although  Britain "s  bid  for  membership  In  the 
Common  Market  nilght  suggest  a  shift 
towards  the  European  Ideal,  the  At- 
lantic vision  continued  to  exercise  a 
strong  hold  on  the  British  imagination. 
Unlike  many  continentals  concerned  with 
European  unity,  many  British  were  not 
seriously  dissatisfied  with  the  praspect 
of  a  Russian-American  world  condo- 
minium, an  arrangement  which  many  peo- 
ple in  Britain  Instinctively  found  safer  than 
the  rise  of  a  new  European  colossus. 

The  Ideal  of  a  wide  and  relatively  loose 
Atlantic  world,  embracing  Japan  and  mvah 
of  the  Commonwealth  as  well,  appealed  t" 
the  still  strong  free-trade  perspectives  of  tlie 
British,  while,  for  me.ny,  the  Common  Market 
still  seemed  the  creation  of  Incurably  mer- 
caBtUlst.  "Inward-looking"  continentals. 

The  notion  of  a  special  partnership  w>it 
America  In  peace-keeping  throughout  tlie 
world  stUl  appealed  to  the  perspectives  uf  a 
nation  conditioned  to  imperial  responsibili- 
ties In  maintaining  a  world-wide  system  ci 
order.  By  comparison,  a  European  bloc,  less 
enthusiastic  about  International  pecwekeep- 
Ing,  and  preoccupied  with  Internal  consoli- 
dation, seemed  relatively  limited  In  Its  hen- 
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zoDS,  as  w»U  as  essentially  revisionist  and 
hence  disruptive  towards  a  postwar  world 
system  which  most  British  supported.  For 
many  In  Britain,  General  de  Gaulle's  chal- 
lenge to  the  status  quo  simply  made  articu- 
late the  tendencies  which  were  Inherent  from 
the  beginning  In  the  whole  notion  of  a 
European  bloc. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  spite  of  their  funda- 
mental sympathies  with  the  Atlantic  Ideal, 
the  British  have  found  their  present  poaltlon 
increasingly  unsatisfying,  both  economically 
and  politically.  Britain'*  continuing  eco- 
nomic decline  has  made  Junior  partnerahlp 
with  America  seem  less  and  less  meaningful 
and  Isolation  from  the  relatively  dynamic 
ct^ntlnent  more  and  more  costly.  For  some, 
however,  there  still  remains  the  hope  that 
Britain's  draconlan  meastires  to  strengthen 
the  pound  will  finally  turn  round  the  econ- 
omy and  again  allow  Britain  to  assume  a 
satisfactory  role  In  Atlantic  partnership  with 
America.  Hence,  some  speculated,  the  seem- 
ini;  decline  in  Interest  In  the  Common 
Market  after  the  recent  signs  of  strong  Im- 
provement In  the  bsJance  of  payments. 

In  any  event,  there  remains  a  strong  and 
deep  division  In  the  British  mind  between 
.^Tiantlc  and  European  Ideals  and  a  strong 
sense  of  the  tension  between  them.  Much  of 
this  feeling  has  never  been  clearly  articu- 
lated in  the  public  debate  over  the  Issue  of 
Market  membership.  The  British  tactic,  in- 
stead, has  been  to  seek  entry  into  the  Euro- 
pean bloc  on  terms  which  would  compromise 
Atlantic  ties  as  little  as  possible.  Most  panel- 
ists agreed  that  General  de  Gaulle's  veto 
was,  therefore,  not  surprising.  There  had  not 
yet  been  a  public  debate  in  England  which 
showed  much  awareness  of  the  real  Issues. 
The  profotmd  shift  in  British  {lerspectlves 
required  to  make  Britain  enthusiastically 
"European"  had  not  taken  place,  in  spite  of 
:ai  undoubted  evolution  of  public  opinion 
ir.  that  direction. 

One  development  might  hasten  a  British 
e'.olutlon  towards  Europe.  The  Americans 
themselves  might  begin  convincingly  to  dis- 
engage from  their  world  duopoly  and,  in  par- 
tli-iilar,  from  their  heavy  role  in  European 
,i!Tatrs.  American  policy,  on  such  a  course, 
might  actively  promote,  or  at  least  cease  to 
resist,  the  gathering  of  a  Eiu-opean  bloc  dedl- 
c;ited  to  buUdlng  a  "Third  Force." 

J!^uch  a  development  would  leave  Britain 
supporting  an  American  policy  no  longer 
.supported  by  the  Americans  and  might  pro- 
V  'ke  an  active  commitment  to  building  a 
European  bloc.  Many  In  Britain,  however, 
clearly  prefer  the  present  Atlantlclst  mlU- 
t.irv  and  financial  arrangements  and.  In  gen- 
eral, America's  continuing  a  leading  role 
in  European  affairs. 

FIRST  session:  political  aspects 
The  meeting  heard  remarks  by  Mr.  Jay 
and  later  Mr.  Skldelsky,  with  the  other 
n-.pinbers  JolrUng  in  discussion.  The  British, 
.>:ime  panelists  argued,  saw  the  tension  be- 
tween the  Ideals  of  European  unity  and  At- 
lantic partnership  far  more  clearly  than  the 
.Americans.  Many  Americans  seemed  to  as- 
.^".nie  that  a  revived  and  cohesive  Europe 
w mid  automatically  become  a  partner  In 
preserving  the  status  quo  and  world  order 
ptnerally.  Other  Americans,  unenthuslastic 
or  unconcerned  about  the  status  quo,  or 
disenchanted  with  peacekeeping,  were  es- 
feutially  Indifferent  about  whether  a  new 
Europe  would  be  a  "partner."  Almost  any 
.•.elf. sustaining  grouping  was  acceptable 
which  could  allow  America  to  return  home 
::.e  stream  of  rerources  presently  expended 
In  European  defense.  To  many  British  these 
American  views  seemed  naive.  Throughout 
ti.elr  history,  the  British  had  lived  In  fear 
nf  a  cohesive  power  bloc  on  the  continent. 
Previous  attempts  to  create  such  a  bloc 
had  Invariably  released  Illiberal  and  aggres- 
sive   forces    which    had    been    a    threat   to 
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British  Independence  and  world  peace.  Fur- 
thermore, many  British,  with  their  linger- 
ing Imperial  and  eUtlst  perspectives,  be- 
lieved more  than  most  Americans  in  great 
power  Intervention  to  preserve  an  interna- 
tional system  of  order.  Thus,  while  many 
might  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam,  they  nevertheless  firmly  sup- 
ported an  Interventionist  role  for  the  U.S. 
generally  and  were  highly  sensitive  to  signs 
of  any  American  swing  towards  disengage- 
ment, which  they  regarded  as  a  return 
to  unrealistic  Isolationist  perspectives. 

These  combined  British  attitudes — fear  of 
a  European  union  and  acceptance  of  great 
power  peacekeeping — ^made  them  sympathet- 
ic to  world  duopoly  and  an  Atlantic  status 
quo.  The  United  States  was,  in  fact,  fulfllllng 
the  British  role  of  the  last  century — prevent- 
ing the  amalgamation  of  a  European  bloc, 
run  from  either  the  West  or  the  East,  and 
keeping  peace  throughout  the  Third  World. 

One  of  the  great  goals  of  a  European  bloc 
would  be  the  breaking  of  Russo-Amerlcan 
duopoly  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Third 
Force.  While  the  present  condominium  had 
obvious  costs,  especially  to  the  captive  states 
of  Eastern  Europe,  nevertheless,  condomin- 
ium seemed  safer  and  more  stable  than  the 
European  alternative.  There  was.  of  course, 
the  dSLnger  that  European  nationalist  restlve- 
ness  would  grow  to  an  explosive  point,  or 
that  Eiuopean  morale  would  degenerate 
in  its  glided  cage  and  lead  to  violent  so- 
cial revolution,  or  that  American  isolation 
would  reassert  itself  or  the  Russian  system 
explode,  but  there  was.  nevertheless,  no 
decisive  evidence  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments would  break  down. 

Indeed,  with  intelligent  leadership,  the 
present  Western  bloc  could  evolve  Into  a  new 
political  structure,  a  kind  of  new  medieval 
system  In  which  nationalist  sovereignty  be- 
came meaningless.  Government  would  be- 
come Increasingly  Internationalized  into  co- 
operative multinational  structures  with  lim- 
ited powers  over  limited  areas.  Institutions 
like  the  Group  of  Ten,  the  OECD,  the  IMF 
and  NATO  could  be  the  precursors  of  a  new 
world  political  system.  Such  an  "Atlantic" 
system  was  far  more  in  keeping  with  the 
nature  of  the  modern  economy,  to  which 
the  nation-state  was  Increasingly  irrelevent. 
The  OECD  represented  the  relevant  context 
for  modern  technology  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. The  transposing  of  power  to  such 
international  bodies  would  rid  the  world  of 
the  terrible  curse  of  the  nationalist  state. 

By  contrast,  the  creation  of  a  new  united 
Europe  would  only  be  the  nationalist  state 
writ  large  and  would  result  In  a  vigorous  re- 
vival of  nationalist  perspectives.  It  was  not. 
incidentally,  the  general  public  of  Europe 
that  resented  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
but  the  traditional  diplomatic,  military  and 
political  elites,  who  missed  their  traditional 
grand  role  in  the  world.  But  their  Interests, 
though  understandable,  were  not  in  harmony 
with  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of 
their  own  people  and  there  was  no  reason, 
therefore,  while  they  should  prevail. 

Members  of  the  panel  argued  among 
themselves  as  to  how  realistic  or  desirable 
this  vision  of  the  future  might  be.  The  psy- 
chological costs  of  Europe's  subordination 
were  heavy.  Dissatisfied  elites  would  Inevit- 
ably generate  popular  support  for  their  po- 
sitions. Indeed,  the  greater  the  prosperity 
of  a  society,  the  more  likely  it  was  to  be- 
come assertive  and  resent  continuing  polit- 
ical subordination.  Indeed,  the  increasing 
restiveness  of  Western  European  society  re- 
sulted, in  large  part,  from  the  decline  in 
prestige  of  traditional  political  structures, 
robbed  of  their  political  manhood  by  com- 
fortable American  hegemony. 

It  was  Inaccurate,  however,  to  look  for  the 
origins  of  revisionism  among  the  present 
elites.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  present  order 
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was  Increasingly  a  world  run  by  cosmopoli- 
tan mandarins,  insulated  from  popular  dem- 
ocratic politics.  It  was  primarily  the  desire 
of  these  elites  to  insulate  themselves  further 
from  popular  control  which  explained  their 
attack  on  "nationalism."  The  nation-state 
was  the  only  political  formula  around  In 
which  it  had  been  possible  to  organize  dem- 
ocratic participation  in  government.  While 
it  might  be  necessary  to  modify  traditional 
national  structiu-es  by  participation  In  some 
higher  European  formula,  nevertheless,  the 
fundamental  nationalist  principle  of  modern 
politics  would  still  remain  valid.  Democratic 
participation  was  only  possible  within  the 
consensus  formed  by  a  relatively  cohesive  na- 
tional culture.  While  there' might  be  created 
some  new  European  "nation,"  replacing  the 
European  ideal  by  Atlanticism  was  merely 
a  cover  for  Insulating  politics  from  popular 
participation.  It  was  a  device  for  continuing 
and  extending  the  present  primacy  of  com- 
mercial values  over  all  other  human  and  po- 
litical considerations.  If  the  national  states 
could  be  denatured,  then  elitist  technocracy 
could  reign  supreme.  To  advocate  such  a 
course  was  to  overlook  the  gathering  revolt, 
throughout  both  West  and  East,  against  the 
primacy  of  technocracy  and  for  the  reasser- 
tlon  of  humane  and  democratic  values. 

In  short,  some  argued,  the  status  quo  was 
neither  desirable  nor  was  it  stable.  Those 
who  worked  against  the  rennalssance  of  a  new 
European  political  spirit  were  not  only  op- 
posing the  vital  forces  of  modem  society,  but 
also  undermining  the  only  Ideals  and  struc- 
tures which  could  contain  and  channel  these 
new  forces  and  prevent  their  exploding  In 
far  more  radical  waj^. 

In  any  event,  most  participants  agreed  that 
the  Atlantlclst  Ideal  had  a  strong  pull  on 
the  British  and  did  seriously  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  wholehearted  commitment  to  a 
European  program. 

The  discussion  turned  to  the  actual  role 
which  Britain  had  played  towards  European 
unity.  Some  members  contested  the  common 
view  that  Britain  had  Ignored  Europe  In  the 
fifties  and  then  shifted  belatedly  to  Join  it  in 
thb  sixties.  On  the  contrary,  Britain  had 
followed  a  consistent  Europecm  policy  since 
the  war.  The  policy  consisted  of  unyielding 
opposition  to  European  integration  into  a 
Third  force.  The  decision  to  apply  for  E.E.C. 
membership  was  only  another  tactic  In  the 
same  fundamental  strategy. 

British  fears  about  the  likelihood  of  such 
a  development,  to  be  sure,  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Divisions  among  the  Europeans 
and  American  pressures  had  been  more  than 
enough  to  prevent  agreement  on  common 
policies,  although  the  divisive  effect  of  Bri- 
tain's various  bids  for  membership  also  played 
a  considerable  part  In  frustrating  European- 
1st  ambitions.  As  a  consequence,  some  felt, 
Brltadn  would  bear  a  heavy  responsibility 
should  the  frustration  of  the  relatively  be- 
nign Europe  of  the  Six  lead  to  the  rise  of  a 
truly  assertive  European  nationalism. 

In  summary,  the  discussion  amply  Illus- 
trated the  strong  underlying  reservations 
about  Euroi>ean  integration  among  many 
Englishmen,  their  consequent  diffidence  to- 
wards European  political  integration  and 
their  continuing  susceptibility  to  the  At- 
lantlclst alternative. 

THE    SECOND    SESSION!     THE    ECONOMIC    ASPECTS 

The  meeting  consisted  of  opening  remarks 
by  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Calleo.  with  other 
members  Joining  in  general  discussion.  The 
discussion  centered  around  two  topics,  a 
North  Atlantic  Free  Trade  Area,  the  likely 
future  relations  between  American  and 
European  economies  and  the  possibilities  for 
closer  British  incorporation  into  the  latter. 

Some  found  the  U.S.  an  unsuitable  trad- 
ing partner  for  Britain  in  any  sort  of  as- 
sociation which  left  out  the  E.E.C.  The  dis- 
proportion in  size  and  resources  was  too  great. 
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Partners  did  not  have  to  be  equal,  but  the 
smaller  must  be  at  least  large  enough  to 
contain  penetration  by  '.he  larger,  whlcb 
England  could  not  do  Others  strongly  con- 
gested this  whole  view  The  actual  ownership 
and  mandgemeni  of  industry  waa.  for  the 
most  part  Irrelevant  to  real  concerns  of  na- 
tional growth  and  prosperity  National  gov- 
ernments, moreover  had  ample  means  to  pre- 
vent abuses  and  regulate  development 

Wide  dUagreement  aroee  in  the  dtacusslon 
of  the  likely  future  relations  between  the 
American  and  European  economies  Some  ex- 
pected the  Americans  to  become  more  pre- 
dominant and  in  an  increasingly  unlfted 
Atlantic  economy  Others  saw  the  U  b  be- 
ginning a  serious  decline  is  a  trading  na- 
tion In  recent  vears.  the  US  trade  balance 
had  declined  steadily  from  a  surplus  of  »4 
billion  to  rough  equality  Cli:>se  examination 
of  the  content  of  trade  revealed  that  Amer- 
ican exports  xere  increasingly  those  of  an 
underdeveloped  natUin— raw  materials  and 
food  rather  than  machinery  In  any  number 
of  baalc  manufacturing  industries  automo- 
biles and  steel  for  example.  American  prod- 
ucts were  increasingly  noncompetitive  For- 
eign industries  were  gradually  erasing  the 
Arrwrlcaa  advantages  m  pnxluctlvity  per  man 
hour.  an^-UiiUs  lower  foreign  labor  costs,  with 
their  consequences  far  all  uther  prices,  were 
becoming  increasingly  decisive  The  United 
States,  of  course,  .stiU  iiad  a  great  lead  in 
some  advanced  Industries  Nevertheless,  uver- 
all.  the  American  position  was  declining 

The  decline  was  perhaps  wing  to  three 
broad  developments  With  its  v.^-st  and  re'.t- 
tlvelv  inaccessible  mid-Western  industrial 
heartland.  American  had  alwavs  been  a  for- 
tress economy  relatively  impenetrable  to 
foreign  competition  Air  transport  and  cheap 
water  routes  were  opening  the  fortress  and 
ending  .\merlcan  industry  s  privileged  sanc- 
tuary Hence  the  United  States  would,  in 
the  normal  rourse  of  things.  Import  more 
and  more  Secondly.  America  was  ceasing 
to  be  a  relatively  cheap  producer  i:>f  raw  ma- 
terials .American  coal  and  iron  were  depleted 
and  .jilVas  no  longer  competitive  with  im- 
ported oil  from  the  Middle  East  Thirdly,  the 
.■jpeed  with  -.vhich  information  was  now  trans- 
mitted and  tl'.e  increasingly  supply  if  trained 
technological  manpower  in  all  advanced 
countries  was  bound  to  erode  America's 
technological  leads  In  short  America  s  rela- 
tive trending  position  waa  likely  to  decline  If 
the  present  rapid  advance  i-f  European  and 
Japanese  industry  continued 

The  United  States  would  obviously  remain 
the  worlds  leading  producer,  but  if  Europe 
continued  the  advances  made  possible  by 
consolidation  within  a  broad  market,  the 
menace  of  American  domination  would  re- 
cede. So.  incidentally,  would  the  pace  of 
American  direct  investment  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  'rade  surplus  jver  the  past 
eighteen  months  had  been  covered.  In  the 
balance  of  payments,  by  a  massslve  return 
of  capital  It  appeared  that  nearly  $20  bil- 
lion, probably  half  >if  the  oversea-s  short-term 
dollars,  had  been  repatriated  The  investment 
activities  of  American  corporations  were 
bound  to  be  cut  as  the  Eurodollar  market 
dried  up 

Members  discussed  the  p.isslblllty  that 
relative  American  decline.  If  It  occurred, 
might  reduce  the  pressure  f. ir  Eurupean  In- 
tegration For  European  greed  might  not  be 
as  powerful  a  prod  as  fear  Others  noted  that 
'he  US  and  Japan  would  remain  sutflclently 
formidable  to  -pur  Europe  forward  The  ap- 
parent decline  m  European  political  will 
towards  integration,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  meaxi  that  the  great  dlfflcultles  Inher- 
ent m  integrating  a  general  European  econ- 
omy could  finally  overcome  the  will  to  do  so 

The  panel  then  turned  to  Britain's  pros- 
pects for  joining  more  closely  in  a  European 
economic  bloc.  Assuming  that  the  conti- 
nent 3  econormc  consolidation  continued. 
Britain  would  be  increasingly  drawn  towards 
i:    Britain,  of  course,  had  rather  special  dii- 
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Acuities  fitting  In  the  EEC  especially  with 
its  Common  Agricultural  Policy  Joining  In 
the  present  agricultural  arrangements  would 
cost  the  British  balance  of  payments  some 
200  nillllon  annually  What  about  association 
which  would  leave  nit  agriculture?  While 
such  an  arrangement  might  be  useful  for 
the  short  run.  the  fact  was  that  Britain,  as 
she  began  integration  into  the  continental 
economy,  might  come  to  favor  Increasing 
centralization  and  direction  Like  France  at 
the  beginning  Britain,  wUh  special  dlsabill- 
•le-?  had  an  interest  in  a  central  authority 
working  to  harmonize  the  conditions  of  cum- 
petltion  throughout  the  whole  Market  Free 
•rade  was  fir  the  strong  and  centralized 
planning  was  the  recourse  of  the  weak  and 
disadvantaged  who  needed  a  compensatory 
direction  of  re.sources  Association,  moreover, 
mlkrht  not  give  Industrv  the  necessary  lever- 
iige  to  break  the  InetBcient  tax  structures  and 
labor  practices  which  could  not.  in  any  case, 
be  overcome  within  the  domestic  political 
context  ali-ine 

Were  there  any  alternatives  to  association? 
Could  a  way  be  found  for  Britain  to  partici- 
pate- fully  without  abandoning  the  Common 
AgrlC'iltural  Policy  The  problem  was  not 
Britain's  agriculture,  which  was  relatively 
efficient,  but  for  lier  halance-<if-paymeiits 
which  as  noted  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  at  least  some  200  million  annually  What 
were  the  prospects  for  sume  form  of  Intimate 
European  monelarv  .igreement  that  could 
strengthen  sterling  and  give  the  British  eco- 
nomy time  to  adjusf  An  Intimate  monetary 
arrangement  would  lie  difficult  to  reach 
among  the  Six  Hrlta.n.  with  her  huge  over- 
hang of  ..Id  and  new  debts,  would  greatly 
compile, ite  the  problem 

Various  ppjposals  for  such  cooperation  had 
been  floated,  mostly  notably  the  Barre  Mem- 
orandum All  envisaged  some  form  of  limited 
short-term  lending  and  recycling  as  well  as 
medium-term  luans  and  consultation  In  ef- 
fect tne  SIX,  to  sustain  the  fixed  exchange 
rates  whicn  many  people  Ijelleved  essential 
f  ir  a  common  economy  would  move  towards 
p<K:illng  tneir  reserves  and  co<jrdinating  tlieir 
planning  But  were  the  economies  sutflclently 
:n  phase  with  each  other  to  work  within  a 
commnn  .system  without  unbearable  strain 
on  exchange  r.ites  and  reserves'  Britain  with 
her  heavy  debts  trading  currency  and  unim- 
pressive prtiductivlty.  would  certainly  in- 
crease the  strains  on  the  system  There 
might  be  compensations  for  the  Eunipeans. 
Conceivably,  trie  City  of  London  might  offer 
facilities  badly  needed  In  developing  a  Eu- 
ropean capital  market  On  the  other  hand, 
much  'if  the  City's  financial  expertise  and 
machinery  was  presumably  already  available 
to  continental  clients  and  Britain  was  un- 
likely for  the  short  nin.  to  have  much  capital 
•o  contribute  to  European  development.  The 
.idvantages  nI  having  Uieir  i>aii  raplt.il  chan- 
neled back  to  them  through  London  might 
seem  a  doubtful  advantage  to  continentals, 
especially  thcwe  who  tiiemselves  aspired  to  be 
the  financial  lentcrs  of  a  new  European 
market 

In  any  event,  there  was  morefjver,  stlU 
no  great  Interest  among  English  bankers 
ind  economises  in  a  European  monetary  bloc 
In  this  aspect  as  in  others  British  Institu- 
tions and  perspectives  were  oriented  towards 
rlose  partnership  with  America  In  a  wider 
Atlantic  context  The  discussion  seemed  to 
.-.ugliest  that  Britain  s  membership  would 
both  greatly  Increase  the  need  and  dllBcultles 
for  any  European  monetary  union  In  this 
respect,  of  course,  as  In  others,  it  was  possible 
that  the  difficulties  posed  by  British  entry 
might  Work  t.iwar<ls  a  greater  degree  of  co- 
ordinated planning  among  the  members 

THIRD    t>Ea.s:o.N        THE    .MIMTARY     ASPECT 

Mr  Calleo  began  with  a  general  statement 
and  discussion  f<illowed  The  panel  focussed 
tin  Britain's  military  special  relation  '  with 
the  U  S  a  relation  most  concretely  Insti- 
tutionalized   In    their   nuclear  collaboration, 
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but  also  running  through  their  military  ac- 
tivities m  many  parte  of  the  world. 

To  some  panelists,  the  advantage  of  this 
military  tie  seemed  dubious  for  Britain  While 
close  support  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
East  had  involved  the  British  in  alien  and 
damaging  quarrels,  the  United  States  liad 
not  shown  a  corresponding  concern  for  Brit- 
ain's external  Interests,  as  Suez  had  so  dra- 
matically demonstrated.  Why  did  the  British 
cling  so  tenaciously  to  their  special  relation? 
Some  panelists  agreed  that  the  British  nowa- 
days seemed  more  enthusiastic  about  the 
Arnerlcan  imperial  role  than  the  Amerlc.ins 
themselves  It  seemed  far  easier  to  find  a 
serious  defense  of  the  Vietnamese  Interven- 
tion In  England  than  In  the  US. 

British  support  for  America's  world  r  le 
stemmed.  It  was  ar^ed.  from  Britain's  lin- 
gering Imperialist  perspective.  It  seemed 
axiomatic  to  many  people  In  England  that  a 
great  power  had  a  vocation  for  order  .-i 
special  responsibility  for  preserving  a  world 
system  of  peace  by  Interventions  in  the  af- 
fairs of  weak  and  unstable  states  Without 
such  attention  any  system  of  world  ( nler 
would  soon  break  down  In  war  and  revoluti  ,n. 

This  view.  It  was  argued,  tended  to  alien- 
ate Britain  from  the  continent  where  b.th 
GaulUsts  and  Leftists  saw  the  age  of  Inter- 
ventionist Imperialism  finished,  advanced 
the  view  that  most  countries  should  be  loft 
to  sort  out  their  own  political  affairs  .ind 
that  national  self-determination  was  the  only 
proper  basis  for  a  world  order.  Some  n. em- 
bers thus  saw  the  American  military  ties  as 
one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  Britain's 
entering  a  European  bloc. 

Most  notably.  MacmlUan's  desire  to  main- 
tain the  nuclear  special  relation  at  Na.ssau 
had.  some  believed,  ensured  the  defeat  of  his 
European  policy  Britain's  choice  for  depend- 
ence on  the  United  States  In  place  of  sharing 
with  Prance  conflrmed  De  Oaulle's  views 
about  England  s  essential  political  orienta- 
tion 

What  were  the  possibilities  for  a  British 
shift  to  Europe  '  Heath,  after  all.  had  sever.il 
times  suggested  nuclear  collaboration  with 
Prance  The  problems  and  prospects  f  ;i 
European  defense  coalition,  including  n-,i- 
rlear  weapons,  were  discussed  at  some  leiiizti'. 
That  controversial  argument  was  advan.'d 
that  even  without  the  Americans.  Western 
Europe  now  had  adequate  conventional  forces 
to  counterbalance  Russian  military  power 
NATO's  fallings  stenuned  from  lack  of  re- 
sources but  the  Euroi>eans'  unwillingness  to 
t^ike  their  own  defense  seriously  But  s'lih 
lethargy  was  Inevitable  given  the  prolonged 
and  comfortable  American  hegemony  wlmh 
jire-empted  all  E^u^opean  Initiative  and  f' - 
sponslblllty  If  Eurc^pean  military  elites  were 
throwm  the  primary  responsibility  for  tivT 
wn  defense,  they  would  be  forced  to  co- 
operate and  to  organize  their  own  resources 
more  competently  America  could  and  should 
abdicate  this  primary  responsibility  for  or- 
garu,tlng  Europe  s  defense.  The  alliance  could 
remain,  along  with  some  American  troops, 
but  primary  leadership  and  responsibility 
should  rt'turn  t)  Europe 

.Some  doubted  that  the  Etiropean  democ- 
racies would  rise  to  the  occasion,  any  more 
than  they  h.ul  in  the  1930's.  although  others 
contested  the  analogy,  by  arguing  that  t!.e 
present  situation  called  for  no  increase  .r. 
budgetary  or  manpower  resources.  What  w  is 
needed  w,is  a  return  of  responsibility  to 
Euro^)e  The  professional  military,  once  en- 
dowed With  their  proper  responsibilities. 
were  unlikely  to  discount  the  dangers  i  f  a 
military  vacuum  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  Western  European  Industries 
were  <ts  likely  to  safeguard  their  budgetary 
patronage    :w    their    American    counterpart-- 

If  Europeans  were  to  Uike  proper  respon- 
sibility {'IT  their  own  defense,  however,  s  n.e 
believed  they  would  need  nuclear  weap^ms 
of  their  own  The  notion  of  a  division  of 
responsibility  between  nuclear  and  conven- 
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tlonal  defense  was  unrealistic.  Defense 
against  a  nuclear  adversary  had  to  contem- 
plate the  full  range  of  options.  The  Ameri- 
cans, moreover,  would  never  be  able  to-  yield 
direction  of  European  defense  as  long  as  they 
manned  Europe's  first  and  only  line  of  nu- 
clear defense 

Some  kind  of  effective  European  nuclear 
force  might  be  built  around  the  present 
British  and  French  deterrents.  There  was  no 
reason.  It  was  argued,  why  such  a  deterrent 
was  technologically  Impossible.  The  chief 
problems  were  {xjlltlcal.  The  arrangementa 
would  doubtless  be  confederal  although  there 
might  eventually  be  some  kind  of  multilater- 
al force  alongside  the  national  forces.  Co- 
ordination would  be  the  task  of  some  Euro- 
pean planning  group. 

What  of  the  Germans?  As  Germany's  strong 
conventional  army  was  essential  to  any  col- 
lective defense,  and  her  financial  contri- 
butions doubtless  much  desired,  the  PRG 
would  be  In  a  strong  position  to  Insist  upon 
an  adequate  role  for  herself.  If  the  Germans 
were  not  expected  to  have  nuclear  weapons 
of  their  own.  they  would  have  to  be  given 
.s.itlsfactory  status  In  nuclear  planning. 
They  would,  no  doubt,  also  Insist  on  close 
coordination  with  the  American  deterrent. 

Panelists  speculated  on  whether  a  Euro- 
pean nuclear  force  was  opposed  to  America's 
own  national  interest.  The  inexorable  pres- 
sure for  disengagement  presented  a  dilemma 
I  'r  America's  advocacy  of  non  proliferation. 
If  Americans  were  to  retain  the  resp>onsl- 
biUtles  for  the  Immediate  and  exclusive 
nuclear  defense  of  other  countries,  they  were 
tmllkely  to  entrust  control  over  conven- 
tional defense  to  alien  hands.  Hence  dlsen- 
ft.igement  and  proliferation  could  be  seen  as 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  It  was  unrealistic 
and  unsound  to  expect  one  without  the 
other.  America's  Interest  in  nonproUferatlon 
was  obvious.  But  American  policymakers 
nught  come  to  have  second  thoughts  about 
extending  clear  guarantees  as  China  moved 
towards  a  full-scale  intercontinental  deter- 
rent. American  cities  could  not  credibly  be- 
I  line  hostages  for  an  Asian  status  quo  as 
tliey  had  for  the  European.  American  policy, 
therefore,  should  be  moving  towards  the  cre- 
ation of  regional  nuclear  balances  which 
would  permit  at  least  a  partial  American  dis- 
engagement. Europe,  it  was  argued,  offered  a 
relatively  safe  opportunity  to  create  the 
p.'ototype.  National  nuclear  forces  existed 
.luyway  and  the  vulnerable  Europeans  were 
unlikely  to  be  reckless.  Thus  Americans  were 
unlikely  to  resist  a  serlou.«  effort  to  create  a 
sliared  European  nuclear  deterrent.  All  this 
provided  Britain,  with  her  thermonuclear 
weapons  the  opportunity  to  take  a  leading 
role,  along  with  France,  in  building  a  Euro- 
pean military  bloc.  So  far.  however,  British 
governments  had  shown  little  initiative  in 
these  matters,  but  Instead  had  become  even 
more  steadfast  champions  of  a  "moribund" 
N.^TO  than  the  Americans  themselves.  In 
this,  as  in  other  fields.  Britain's  perspectives, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  remained  essentially  At- 
l.inticlsts,  tied  to  a  real  or  imagined  special 
relation  with  America.  Many  panelists  con- 
cluded that  nothing  short  of  a  clear  Indi- 
cation of  imminent  American  withdrawal 
would  Jolt  the  British — and  Indeed  Euro- 
peans generally — into  more  activist  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  defense.  As  many  be- 
l:e\ed  America  would  and  should  withdraw 
In  the  end,  they  believed  it  would  be  prudent 
f  T  American  policy  to  see  the  occasion  for 
precipitating  the  desired  reaction  among  the 
Europeans.  Otherwise.  British  commitment 
to  Europe  would  remain  too  ambivalent  to 
permit  a  leading  role.  Some  panelists  pro- 
tested against  their  whole  line  of  reasoning. 
European  conventional  defense  could  not  be 
organized  without  American  leadership.  Pro- 
liferation was  dangerous  and  ineffective.  At- 
lantic military  Institutions  were  preferable 
t  )  European  ones. 

Nearly  all  panelists  agreed  that  most  peo- 
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pie  in  Britain  would  prefer  the  present  NATO 
military  arrangements,  as  long  as  they  be- 
lieved the  Americans  were  willing  to  sustain 
them. 
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VICE  PRESmENT  AGNEW  DISCUSSES 
AMERICAN   EDUCATION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUaNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
at  an  impressive  dinner  sponsored  by 
Worthington  Chapter  No.  30  of  the  Or- 
der of  AHEPA,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  was  honored  and  delivered 
an  impressive  speech  on  the  status  of 
American  education.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  attend  the  dinner  with  a  group  of 
my  Chicago  constituents. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, I  believe  the  Vice  President  has 
placed  into  proper  perspective  some  of 
the  problems  being  discussed  by  parents, 
teachers,  and  students  throughout  our 
Nation  as  to  the  role  of  American  edu- 
cation in  the  development  of  our  society. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Vice  President  found  inspiration  for 
his  remarks  in  the  teachings  of  Greek 
philosophers  who  had  given  meaning  to 
the  entire  concept  of  education  in  a  free 
society. 

My  subcommittee  is  currently  study- 
ing America's  educational  needs  for  the 
1970's  and  I  believe  the  address  pre- 
sented by  Vice  President  Agnew  at  the 
AHEPA  banquet  ought  to  be  included  in 
the  dialog  of  these  needs. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  include 
Vice  President  Agnew 's  entire  speech  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

His  remarks  provide  an  excellent  basis 
for  a  discussion  of  new  concepts  in  edu- 
cation which  will  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  young  people  in  the  decade  of 
the  1970's  and  thereafter. 

The  Vice  President's  speech  follows: 

I  am  grateful  for  your  presence  tonight. 
More  than  an  honor  to  me,  it  is  a  profound 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  father.  Many  of 
you  knew  him,  knew  the  kind  of  man  he  was 
and  knew  that  such  men  are  rare  in  any 
community — at  any  time. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  grew  up  in  the 
light  of  my  father.  My  beliefs  are  his  and  my 
father  believed  deeply  In  America.  My  father 
was  deeply  Involved  In  the  life  of  the  Greek 
community,  for  this,  to  him,  was  part  of 
being  an  American. 

"My  Brother  Ahephans"  he  said  eight  years 
ago,  "Who  better  understands  the  true  value 
of  freedom  and  dignity  than  ire  ...  .  who 
are  the  the  direct  descendants  of  the  authors 
of  those  principles — the  Ancient  Hellenes? 
Who  better  understands  the  true  value  of 
freedom  and  dignity  than  we  who  have  ma- 
tured and  prospered  in  the  workshop  of  de- 
mocracy, the  United  States  of  America?" 

This  Ahepa-concelved  Scholarship  Fund  Is 
particularly  appropriate  to  honor  my  father's 
memory,  for  he  cherished  education  as  the 
key  to  a  better  life.  That  belief  is  Greek  as 
much  as  it  is  American. 

Pericles,  tne  father  of  the  first  democratic 
state,  said  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
"Athens  Is  the  school  of  Hellas."  The  Athe- 
nian Ideal  was  that  of  the  free  citizen  In  the 
free  state.  But  a  state  of  freedom  was  never 
a  state  of  ignorance.  Education  was,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  integral  to  civilization. 


As  Pericles  said,  "The  great  Impediment  to 
action  is  ...  .  not  discussion,  but  the  want 
of  that  knowledge  which  is  gained  by  dis- 
cussion preparatory  to  action."  Ckjurage  from 
conviction  distinguishes  the  free  and  civ- 
ilized citizen. 

To  Socrates,  to  Plato,  to  Aristotle,  all  edu- 
cation served  the  soul.  The  Golden  Age  of 
Greece  gave  birth  to  the  concept  that  pub- 
lic education  was  prerequisite  to  intelligent 
citizenship.  Twenty  centuries  before  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Aristotle  connected  the  public  and 
private  interest  with  cultivation  of  the  mind 
as  a  free  society's  ultimate  aim. 

Never  was  there  a  separation  of  individual 
and  collective  good  nor  was  there  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  life  of  pleasure  and  a  life  of 
civic  fulfillment.  The  Athenian  spirit  was  not 
only  to  live  but  to  live  well.  Civic  duty  was 
an  honor,  and  a  life  balancing  work  and 
comfort  was  the  goal.  Neither  property  nor 
prosperity  were  vices,  only  their  misuse  or  a 
misunderstanding  of  their  value  was  de- 
plored. 

This  is  our  Greek  heritage — deeply  philo- 
sophical and  political — and  while  the  world 
has  grown  in  technical  prowess,  it  has  never 
surpassed  the  Anthenlan  ideal  of  free  citizen- 
ship. Ancient  Athens  remains  the  school  of 
civilized  nations.  And  from  ancient  Athens 
we  can  draw  lessons  of  good  and  evil  ap- 
plicable today. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  all  free  nations  mir- 
rors the  rise  and  fall  of  Athens.  The  overall 
lesson  is  that  freedom  and  the  good  life  are 
demanding  possessions.  To  use  them  well  and 
possess  them  permanently,  discipline  and 
education  are  required. 

If  I  am  known  to  raise  my  voice  in  criti- 
cism, it  is  because  I  see  danger  in  our  na- 
tion's course.  Because  America,  like  ancient 
Athens,  can  become  foolish  and  corrupt;  be- 
cause a  life  of  ease  is  not  synonymous  with 
a  life  of  fulfillment:  and  because  no  genera- 
tion can  confer  wisdom  upon  its  children. 
Each  generation  must  work  to  earn  its  own. 

Heraclitus,  one  of  Greece's  earliest  philos- 
ophers, perceived  that  all  is  flux.  Change  is 
the  only  constant.  Arcesilaus,  the  skeptic, 
said,  "Nothing  is  certain,  not  even  that."  Is 
this  not  true  of  today?  Power  is  ephemeral 
and  no  excuse  for  conceit.  Freedom,  pros- 
perity, moral  and  military  strength  are 
evanescent,  not  eternal.  They  cannot  be  sec- 
ured once  and  then  forgotten  but  must  be 
carefully  and  continuously  cultivated. 

Education  is  the  source  to  replenish  a  free 
society.  America  understands  renewal  and  re- 
form. We  labor  to  renew  our  cities  and  re- 
form our  government.  Yet  we  have  left  edu- 
cation— the  source — relatively  untouched.  Of 
course,  we  have  expanded  and  multiplied  ed- 
ucational opportunities.  We  have  had  added 
pre-school  programs,  community  colleges, 
and  enlarged  universities  to  multiversities. 
But  we  have  not  sufiBciently  probed  to  the 
essence  of  the  pure  institution,  and  this  ex- 
plains much  of  our  present  problem. 

By  inclination,  Americans  think  quantita- 
tively. We  are  appreciators  of  the  bigger.  The 
danger  in  this  lies  in  possible  error  in  the 
original  assumption.  If  what  we  are  doing 
is  not  right  to  begin  with,  quantitative  ad- 
justments compwund  the  wrong. 

■We  have  sometimes  failed  to  perceive  that 
as  times  change,  we  must  not  only  change 
our  programs  but  our  premises  governing 
education.  Albert  Einstein  once  defined  edu- 
cation as  "that  w-hich  remains  after  you 
have  forgotten  everything  you  learned  In 
school."  Yet  the  American  public  continues 
to  think  of  education  as  a  terminal  process 
limited  to  the  youthful  years  of  life.  In  a 
society  where  skilled  laborers  must  learn 
new  techniques  six  times  before  retirement, 
where  50  per  cent  of  technical  engineering 
knowledge  becomes  obsolete  within  a  decade, 
where  70  per  cent  of  all  knowledge  that  will 
serve  our  present  student  generation  during 
their  lives  is  as  yet  unknown  and  undiscov- 
ered ...  it  Is  time  to  stop  regarding  educa- 
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tlon  ks  clrciimaciibed  by  a  particular  period 
of  a  lifetime 

We  must  stop  developing  educational  pro- 
grama  for  twelve  jrears.  or  sixteen,  or  twenty 
years  and  start  creating  programs  that  gear 
themselves  to  useful,  satisfying  llvee. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  penchant  for  cluster- 
ing higher  education  In  the  poet  adolescent 
decade  adversely  affects  the  human  spirit. 
We  a^e  consigning  a  huge  group  of  our  young 
cltleens  to  an  academic  limbo  totally  alien 
to  their  human  Inatlncts  Whether  we  realize 
It  or  not.  whether  we  intend  It  or  not.  we 
have  created  a  dlsenfranclsed  social  class 
called  youth. 

HoW  Although  our  young  population — 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty-flv»^ 
has  not  grown  disproportionately,  the  pro- 
portion of  young  people  In  school  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  High  school  attendance 
has  doubled  In  two  decadea:  94  per  cent  of 
our  young  people  attend  high  school:  75  per 
cent  graduate  from  high  school;  and  in 
higher  education,  the  growth  la  even  greater. 
College  enrollment  has  tripled  In  twenty 
years;  40  per  cent  of  all  young  people  attend 
college  for  at  least  a  year.  Including  ad- 
vanced technical  training,  the  figure  ap- 
proaches 50  per  cent. 

By  pricing  Teen-age  labor  out  of  the  mar- 
ket and  exv&t>dlng  secondary  and  higher 
education,  we  have  stretched  post-adolesoent 
dependency  a  full  ten  years  While  'he  age 
of  physical  maturity  has  declined,  we  have 
confined  a  generation  un  campuses  :it  a 
point  m  life  when  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers were  supporting  households  We  have 
subsidized  youths'  education  at  the  pxp»r..se 
of  many  of  their  human  rights  .And  society 
in  many  cases,  has  forced  its  youth  into  an 
academic  mold  alien  to  their  aptltud-T  or 
inclinations.  The  distinguished  psychologist. 
Dr.  Bruno  Bectelhelm.  writes  of  higher  edu- 
cation's debilitating  effect 

What  makes  for  adolescent  revolt  is  the 
fact  that  a  society  keeps  the  next  genera- 
tion too  long  dependent  In  '.erms  nf  mature 
responsibility  and  a,  striving  for  independ- 
ence all  too  many  who  now  go  to  college 
have  little  interest,  iblllty.  and  use  for  wnac 
constitutes  a  co.lege  education.  They  would 
be  better  off  with  a  high  level  vocational 
education  which  i.s  closely  linked  to  a  work 
program  which  gives  scope  to  their  needs  for 
physical  activity  And  visible.  tangible 
achievement  The  complaint  of  many  of 
these  5tudents  is  that  nobody  needs  them 
They  feel  parasites  of  society,  and  hence 
come  to  hate  a  society  which  they  think 
makes  them  feel  this  way  ' 

In  our  reverence  for  education  and  nur  de- 
sire to  do  right  by  our  children,  we  have  in- 
advertently denied  this  generation's  right  to 
participate  .is  mature  citizens  The  damage 
It  does  to  the  individual  is  no  greater  than 
the  damage  it  does  to  the  university  Denied 
political  participation  in  the  re.il  commu- 
nity, the  youth  seeks  to  poUtt-iKe  'he  only 
community  he  has.  the  academic  one  This 
defeats  the  purf>o3e  of  the  university  which 
Journalist  WUliam  Shannon  notes 

"Is  to  transmit  knowledge  md  wisdom 
and  to  enhance  them  by  research  and  study 
The  university  Is  not  a  forum  for  political 
action  It  Is  not  a  training  ground  for  rev- 
olutionaries It  Is  not  a  residential  facility 
for  the  psychlatrlcally  maladjusted.  It  Is  not 
a  theater  tor  the  acting  out  of  racial  fears 
and  phantasies." 

.^s  we  demean,  we  pervert  Consider  the 
single  problem  of  these  blatck  students. 
trapfx»d  by  the  the  best  Intentions  Into  a 
situation  where  he  cannot  compete  The  de- 
mands for  black  studies,  black  dormitories, 
special  black  grading  systems,  are  often 
smoke-screen  evading  the  basic  failure  in 
black  primary  and  secondary  education 
Brandeis  professor  and  former  Presidential 
-Mde.  John  P  Roche,  sees  black  separatism 
L>n  the  campus  as  a  last  ditch  attempt  for 
survival  by  culturally  deprived  students  who 
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have  been  admitted  to  college  Just  because 
they  came  from  Inner  city  ghettos.  They  are 
bright,  but  unprepared  to  compete  with  their 
highly  articulate  classznatea.  Without  swim- 
ming leasons.  they  have  been  dumped  In  the 
mainstream  and  they  are  not  going  to  drown 
without  a  struggle 

Bayard  Rustln.  pioneer  In  civil  rights  and 
Executive  Director  of  the  Philip  Randolph 
Institute,  takes  a  harder  line 

'Everyone  knows  that  education  for  the 
Negro  Is  inferior  Bring  them  to  the  Univer- 
sity with  the  understanding  that  they  must 
have  (the)  remedial  work  they  require  The 
easy  way  out  la  to  let  them  have  black  courses 
and  their  own  dormitories  and  give  them 
degrees  What    in   hell   are   soul   courses 

worth  In  the  real  world?  No  one  gives  a  damn 
If  you've  taken  soul  courses.  TT»ey  want  to 
know  If  you  can  do  mathematics  and  write  a 
correct  sentence  .  an  element  in  that  so- 
ciety." 

The  point  remains  that  we  have  neglected 
the  real  problem  of  compensatory  education 
for  the  shallow  solution  of  sympathy  And 
there  are  other  equally  compelling  areas  of 
neglect. 

We  have  neglected  vocational  and  technical 
education  for  the  elegant  ornament  of 
liberal  arts.  Certainly,  the  social  sciences  are 
Important  but  they  are  not  sacrosanct.  And 
In  our  society,  which  needs  skilled  labor,  we 
must  restore  the  manual  arts  to  their  right- 
ful place  of  esteem.  We  have  done  a  grave 
disservice  to  the  working  man  by  neglecting 
his  central  importance  to  our  society  We 
have  failed  his  appetite  for  the  arts,  his  prep- 
aration for  leisure,  and,  in  many  cases,  his 
need  to  renew  his  skills 

If  we  are  not  going  to  have  revolution 
within  our  educational  community,  we  will 
be  wise  to  take  a  revolutionary  lock  at  our 
Institutions  of  education  We  should  not  be 
reluctant  to  ask  daring  questions  or  con- 
sider bold  solutions  Is  the  four  year  college 
necessary  in  all  cases?  Are  there  better  ways 
to  combine  secondary  and  undergraduate 
programs?  To  accelerate  paduate  work?  Or 
to  space  r.  out  over  the  years?  Should  we  In- 
vest more  In  adult  education  and  enrich- 
ment? Are  present  primary  and  .secondary 
school  programs  creating  enough  outstand- 
ing citizens — citizens  with  an  appetite  for 
learning  and  an  aptitude  for  service  to 
others? 

The  answers  require  courage  and  coopera- 
tion from  every  sector  of  our  s<jclety  There 
Is  little  point  In  questioning  the  value  of 
graduate  degrees  in  the  s<ift  sciences  If  busi- 
nessmen continue  to  treat  these  degrees  as 
keys  to  open  the  inner  doors  to  better  Jobs 
There  is  no  point  In  discussing  black  studies 
without  an  objective  ordering  of  educational 
priorities  by  the  black  community  There  Is 
no  hope  for  major  academic  reform  without 
the  support  of   America's  academicians 

There  Is  no  chance  for  change  If  parents 
revere  the  college  degree  as  a  symbol  of  their 
parental  success  Until  everv  Interest  group 
reappraises  Its  attachments  to  existing  Insti- 
tutional forms,  we  cannot  achieve  a  new 
structure 

Tixlay's  students  have  an  obligation,  too. 
to  question  radicalism  and  demands  for 
relevance  sis  satisfactory  answers  Revolution 
Is  rkllculou.s  and  revelance  often  an  excuse 
for  more  amusing  and  less  arduous  Involve- 
ment Where  I.s  this  drive  for  reality  In  the 
demand  for  non-graded  courses?  The  real 
world  distinguishes  between  excellent  and 
mediocre  effort  Is  doing  one's  own  thing 
ennobling  or  selfish:  profound  or  simply 
vacant '' 

Ptnailv  I  think  government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  review  its  manv  programs  affecting 
youth  and  ask  I'self  whether  It  Is  doing  a 
gijod  Job  or  even  what  It  Intends  to  do? 
Right  now.  this  Administration  Is  taking  a 
hard  Kx)k  at  youth  policies  We  are  looking 
at  the  ways  we  have  prolonged  the  period 
of  dependency  .  .  .  disenfranchised  our  young 
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adults  .  .  .  discriminated  against  non-college 
youth  and  directed  others,  in  disregard  of 
their  desires,  into  higher  education. 

We  are  saying  that  many  young  people 
have  cause  to  complain.  They  are  alienated — 
not  by  our  hypocrisy,  or  racism,  or  the  war 
in  Vietnam — but  by  our  beet  Intentions  and 
Inappropriate  Institutions.  Their  claims  of 
hypocrisy,  racism  or  Immoral  wars  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  Their  frustration  at 
being  held  apart  from  responsibility  and 
reality  is  understandable. 

The  educational  community  should  ask 
whether  encouraging  ever  increasing  num- 
bers of  young  p>eople  to  attend  college — 
when  40  per  cent  already  do — benefits  the 
lower  half  of  the  Intelligence  scale.  We  should 
question  whether  society's  demand  for  col- 
lege attendance  compounds  social  antago- 
nisms between  those  who  go  and  those  who  do 
not.  For  if  everyone  Is  expected  to  attend 
college,  life  will  only  be  harder  on  those  who 
simply  cannot  achieve  in  an  academic  setting. 

The  Federal  government  should  re- 
evaluate those  policlea  which  protract  de- 
pendence .  .  .  civil  service  age  requirements, 
restrictive  apprenticeship  programs,  present 
age  limits  on  voting  and  public  candidacy. 

We  should  question  whether  some  pro- 
grams do,  in  effect,  discriminate  against  the 
working  young  .  .  such  as  the  Peace  Corps 
and  Vista  which  could  benefit  greatly  from 
their  marketable  skills. 

All  of  these  questions  should  be  asked  not 
in  the  fear  that  we  are  out  to  destroy  popu- 
lar education,  but  as  a  positive  search  to 
broaden  educational  opportunities  and  to 
make  our  educational  Institutions  fit  the 
public  rather  than  make  the  public  fit  the 
Institutions.  The  threat  to  education  does 
not  He  In  asking  these  questions,  but  in  not 
asking  them. 

The  challenge  of  American  education  from 
the  cradle  to  the  doctoral  degree  Is  our  most 
Important  work  Our  nation's  future  depends 
upon  It,  for  as  the  Greek  maxim  goes.  In  the 
face  of  youth  we  find  the  future.  America 
need  not  falter  like  ancient  Athens  If  we 
learn  from  ancient  Athena.  We  can  retain 
our  vigor  and  replenish  our  power  by  renew- 
ing our  institutions. 

Hope  brought  my  father  to  America,  and 
in  honor  of  his  limitless  hope,  the  Theodore 
Spiro  Agnew  Scholarships  will  be  bestowed. 
Because  he  was  a  child  of  Greece,  they  will 
go  to  youths  of  Greek  descent  .And  because 
he  was  a  citizen  of  America,  their  recipients 
will  study  here 

For  as  my  father  revered  his  Greek  herit- 
age and.  like  Pericles,  saw  Athens  as  the 
school  of  Hellas,  so  he  would  want  ...  as  we 
want  .America  to  be  the  school  of  free 

men  everywhere. 

Above  all.  this  scholarship  Is  established  m 
the  spirit  of  my  father's  legacy  to  me — his 
piinfully  accumulated  knowledge  that — the 
principles  of  freedom  need  and  deserve  our 
constant  protection — that  we  must  work  ; 
make  democracy  live. 


TIME  TO  EXAMINE  THE 
RHODESIAN  BOYCOTT 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  the- 
ory thai  too  many  Members  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  Metals  Week,  I 
Insert  m  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Time  To  Examine  the  Rhodesian  Boy- 
cott," which  is  interesting  and  thought 
provoking. 

The  article  Is  as  follow: 
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Tims  To  Exauinx  trx  Rrodksian  Botcott 

The  price  of  Russian  chrome  ore  is  up  an- 
other $10  for  1970.  TiiTklsh  ore  is  going  up  a 
like  amount.  The  reason  for  the  increase,  and 
the  increases  of  1968  and  1969,  is.  quite  sim- 
ply, the  Rhodesian  boycott. 

Since  the  boycott  went  Into  effect  in  Jan. 
1967.  and  US  ferroalloy  producers  were  cut 
off  from  their  prime  source  of  chrome  ore, 
Russian  prices  have  increased  by  over  925  a 
ton.  or  81  T.  Russia  Is  now  our  major  sup- 
plier of  metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore  and 
Is  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  market.  Of  the 
total  of  486.000  tons  of  metallurgical  grade 
chromlte  Imported  in  1968,  Ruasla  supplied 
335,000. 

These  are  Blmple,  straightforward  facts. 
This  has  been  but  one  result  of  the  Rho- 
desian boycott.  Perhaps  it  Is  time  to  examine 
what  some  other  results  of  this  boycott  have 
been. 

In  the  first  place.  Union  Carbide  and 
Foote  Mineral  have  lost  their  valuable 
Rhodesian  mines.  And  second,  they  must 
buy  Russian  ore  at  much  higher  prices  to 
keep  up  their  ferrochrome  production.  This 
translates  Into  higher  costs  for  the  US  steel 
industry. 

And  while  US  ferrochrome  producers  have 
to  buy  Russian  ore.  South  African  ferro- 
chrome producers  take  in  cheajjer  Rhodesian 
ore,  and  then  turn  around  and  undersell  US 
producers  in  the  US  market.  In  1968,  some 
45  '"r  of  all  ferrochrome  Imported  into  the  US 
came  from  South  Africa.  It  might  be  added 
that  over  50 '"r  of  US  chemical  grade  chrome 
(■re  (below  46%  Cr.Ojl  also  comes  from  South 
.\frlca. 

So,  who  has  benefited?  Russia  and  South 
.Africa — not  exactly  two  of  our  closest  allies. 
And  who  has  lost?  US  ferrochrome  producers, 
the  US  steel  Industry,  and,  ultimately 
through  Inflation,  the  US  consumer.  And 
Rhodesia?  By  all  accounts  her  economy  Is 
humming  and  any  Inconvenience  caused  by 
the  boycott  Is  minimal. 

It  Is  not  an  economic  Issue,  but  rather  a 
moral  Issue,  supporters  of  the  boycott  maln- 
t.aln.  If  so.  Is  what  Rhodesia  Is  doing  to  her 
blacks  any  worse  than  what  Russia  did  to 
the  Czechs?  And  is  South  Africa's  apartheid 
policy  any  less  severe  than  Rhodesia's  limited 
representation?  If  we  do  not  intend  to  boy- 
cott Russian  or  South  African  products  be- 
cause we  disapprove  of  the  way  these  nations 
behave,  what  right  do  we  have  to  impose 
sanctions  on  Rhodesia? 

And  moral  considerations  aside,  the  boy- 
cott just  plain  isn't  working. 


THE  TAXMAN  COMETH 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUONSKI 

OF    ELLIWOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSBa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 8,  I  warned  in  a  speech  in  this 
House  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  may  lose 
?s  much  as  $20  billion  in  anticipated  rev- 
enue because  of  the  continuing  decline 
in  values  of  the  stock  market. 

So  far  this  year  the  total  decline  of 
-Stock  market  values  has  reached  a  stag- 
gering $100  billion.  This  loss  of  market 
value  can  create  about  a  $20  billion  loss  to 
the  Treasury,  assuming  a  20-percent  tax 
rate  for  those  stockholders  who  will 
deduct  their  losses  for  income  tax  pur- 
l^oses. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  in  respon- 
sible positions  are  aware  of  the  gravity 
of  this  possibility. 

At  the  time  that  the  administration 
cxv ^346»— Part  39 
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had  anticipated  that  a  $197^  billion 
income  for  1969  and  a  budget  of  $192^: 
billion  would  produce  a  $5^2  billion  sur- 
plus, no  one  had  expected  the  decline  of 
the  stock  market  to  continue  nor  did 
anyone  resdly  expect  the  stock  market  to 
suffer  $100  billion  loss  in  value. 

I  said  the  other  day,  and  I  submit 
that  the  possibility  continues,  that  this 
administration  could  wind  up  its  first 
year  with  a  $15  billion  deficit  and  if  this 
happens  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  deny 
the  Inflationary  pressures  which  we  had 
hoped  would  be  abated  instead  will  con- 
tinue. 

We  know  only  too  well  what  happens 
to  interest  rates  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  to  go  into  the  money  market 
to  borrow  money. 

I  know  that  no  President  wants  to  have 
a  deficit  in  his  budget.  I  am  sure  this 
was  true  of  President  Eisenhower  when 
he  had  a  $12  billion  deficit  in  1959;  it 
was  true  of  President  Johnson  when  he 
had  a  deficit  of  $25  billion  in  1968,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  true  of  President  Nixon, 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  administra- 
tion ought  to  take  note  of  the  possibility 
which  I  have  outlined  here  today  and 
perhaps  it  can  suggest  some  voluntary 
program  to  avoid  a  huge  "tax  selling" 
drive  in  the  remaining  weeks  of  this  year. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  a 
full  page  ad  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Tuesday,  October  28, 
1969,  titled  "The  Taxman  Cometh"  and 
which  states  that  MerriU  Lynch  suggests 
three  legitimate  ways  to  cut  your  1969 
taxes. 

This  full-page  ad  openly  urges  in- 
vestors in  the  stock  market  to  review 
their  portfrtios  before  December  31,  for 
possible  tax  savings. 

As  legitimate  as  this  ad  is,  and  I  do 
not  question  in  any  manner  or  form  the 
right  of  Merrill  Lynch  to  advise  its  clients 
how  they  can  save  money,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  ad  is  an  open  invitation 
to  compoimd  the  Government's  already 
imcontrollable  problems 

I  include  this  ad  in  the  Record  today 
not  as  a  criticism  of  Merrill  Lynch  but 
rather  to  illustrate  my  point  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  crisis  in  fiscal  financing  to 
which  I  do  not  believe  the  administration 
has  addressed  itself. 

We  have  3  weeks  in  which  to  try  to  dis- 
courage a  mtissive  "tax-selling"  stam- 
pede which  could  have  disastrous  effects 
on  our  entire  economy. 

The  Merrill  Lynch  ad  follows : 
Ths  Taxman  Cometh' 

MBtaiU.   LYNCH   St7GGESTS    3    LEGITIMATE   WATS 
TO    CDT    TOTTB    196B    TAXES 

Thousands  of  stockholders  put  off  "tax- 
selling"  till  the  very  last  minute,  MerrlU 
Lynch  believes  this  can  be  shortsighted. 

Five  minutes  scanning  this  page  will  show 
you  why  you  may  benefit  by  taking  action 
before  others  get  around  to  doing  so.  You'll 
also  see  why  you  may  need  to  buy  stock  be- 
fore December  first — to  establish  a  loss  by 
December  thirty-first. 

Consider  these  three  ways  sophisticated  In- 
vestors save  money  on  taxes.  Then  clip 
coupon  for  Merrill  Lynch  Research's  list  of 
"Tax  Exchanges" — 352  matched  buy  and  sell 
suggestions  that  may  Improve  your  tax  posi- 
tion now,  and  might  also  Improve  your  over- 
all Investment  situation  next  year. 

Note:  In  its  present  form,  the  new  tax  bill 
wlU  not  aSect  the  savings  you  might  make 
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by  foUowlng  these  suggesttons — ^for  1900 
taxes.  But  the  bill  does  propose  Important 
changes  for  the  years  after  1969.  Check  with 
your  Merrill  Lynch  Account  Executive  if 
new  tax  legislation  is  passed. 

Review  your  portfolio  now 

If  you  read  the  financlaj^  columns,  you 
know  how  talk  of  "tax-8*flfng"  becomes  more 
and  more  frequent  as  the  end  of  the  year 
approaches. 

Naturally.  Many  stockholders  put  off  estab- 
lishing their  losses  till  the  very  last  days  of 
December. 

Results:  1.  Concentrated  selling  of  some 
stocks  tends  to  depress  prices.  2.  Some  In- 
vestors may  establish  losses  at  unneceatarily 
low  levels.  3.  Others  may  be  able  to  pick  up 
attractive  buys. 

Merrill  Lynch  does  not  suggest  that  all  tlje 
following  considerations  apply  to  all  stock- 
holders. Or  that  stockholders  generally 
should  either  buy  or  sell. 

But  we  do  suggest  that  all  stockholders 
should  now  review  their  portfolios  for  pos- 
sible tax  savings. 

If  you'd  like  a  second  opinion,  ours  Is 
yours  for  the  asking.  No  charge  or  obligation, 
of  course. 

Tax-exchanging:  Some  plain  tmlk  on  a  sub- 
ject that  sometimes  sounds  complicated 
Pew  sophisticated  stockholders  need  re- 
minding that  capital  losses  can  be  money  in 
the  bank.  If  you  have  capital  gains,  you  can 
use  capital  losses  to  offset  them.  If  you  still 
have  capntal  losses  "left  over,"  you  can  deduct 
up  to  $1,000  of  them  from  your  ordinary 
taxable  Income. 

If  you  are  married,  with  a  Joint  taxable 
Income  of  ei6,000,  and  no  capital  gains,  a 
deduction  of  $1,000  means  a  Federal  tax  sav- 
ing this  year  of  $275. 

What's  more — though  many  investors  are 
vmaware  of  it — the  current  tax  law  allows 
you  to  carry  forward  your  losses  indefinitely. 
How  does  tax-exchanging  help? 
It  allows  you  to  realize  losses,  reduce  your 
taxes,  and  still  maintain  your  investment  In 
a  particular  Industry  group. 

Suppose  you  favor  the  oil  industry.  You 
hold  oil  stock  "A."  It  has  gone  down  since 
you  bought  it,  but  you  still  think  the  out- 
look is  bright  for  the  industry.  So  you  sell 
oil  stock  "B"  to  maintain  your  Interest  In 
oils. 

Simple,  so  far.  The  problem  is,  which  oil 
stock  to  sell,  and  which  to  buy. 
How  Merrill  Lynch  can  help: 
Our  analysts  have  listed  matched  buy  and 
sell  Ideas  involving  a  total  352  stocks.  This 
list  constitutes  a  comprehensive  summary  of 
MerriU  Lynch's  opinion  on  what  to  sell  to 
establish  a  loss,  and  what  to  exchange  It 
for  In  the  hope  of  a  gain. 

Our  list  also  covers  104  stocks  you  may 
want  to  consider  selling  anyway,  to  cut  po- 
tentially larger  losses  as  well  as  to  estabUsli 
them  for  tax  purposes.  If  you'd  like  a  copy. 
Just  clip  the  coupon. 

How  the  tax  law  can  let  you  have  your  cake — 
And  eat  it,  too 

That  stock  you  had  high  hopes  for  has 
faded  away. 

You  could  establish  a  handy  loss  by  selling 
it  now,  but  you  think  It  might  come  back 
next  year — so  you'd  like  to  hold  on. 

By  "doubling  up"  on  your  holding,  you 
can  do  both. 

If  you  hold  100  shares  of  a  stock,  you  buy 
an  additional  100  shares.  You  sell  the  first 
100  shares  to  establish  your  loss,  and — in  the 
expectation  that  the  stock  will  "come 
back" — you  keep  the  second  100. 

Important:  To  establish  a  loss  by  "dou- 
bling up."  the  tax  law  requires  that  you  wait 
30  days  after  your  purchase  of  your  second 
100  shares,  before  you  sell  your  first  100 
shares.  This  means  that.  If  you  want  to  re- 
duce your  taxes  by  purchasing  and  selling  the 
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same  stock,  you  must  act  on  or  before  No- 
vember 38. 

Selling  stock  ]/ou  otcn — Even  though,  you 

hold  If 

While  most  Investors  understand  "short 
selling.  '  a  surprisingly  large  number  find 
■selling  short  against  the  box"  eOmoet  In- 
comprehensible 

When  you  go  short  against  the  box,  you 
simply  sell  stock  you  borrow  from  your 
broker,  while  retaining  your  own  sharea. 

Here  is  how  you  can  use  this  sophisticated 
investor's  tool  to  defer — and  perhaps  re- 
duce— your  tax  bite. 

Suppose  you  bought  100  shares  of  XYZ 
stock  at  50,  and  It  is  now  60.  You  believe 
XYZ  may  go  down  again,  but  youd  prefer 
not  to  sell  immediately,  because  you  do  not 
want  to  pay  the  resulting  capital  gains  tax 
with  your  1969  returns  You  go  short  against 
the  bo.x  by  borrowing  100  shares  of  XYZ  from 
your  broker,  and  selling  them  short  now  You 
cover  your  debt  i -.he  100  shares  you  "owe") 
bv  repaying  him  -jiTth  vxir  "rUUial  lOO 
shares — at  the  beginning  of  next  year 

WhafS'the  point  of  this  complicated  ma- 
neuver' Why  not  Just  sell  the  shares  you 
owned  all  along'' 

If  you  sell- -four  otcn  100  shares  now.  you 
will  h*ve  t«-*«port  your  gain  on  April  15th 
1970 

If  you  sell  the  shares  you  borrotced  your 
gain  will  not  b«  "recognized  for  tax  pur- 
poses until  you  cover — by  paying  back  the 
stock  you  borrowed  to  your  broker 

Suppose,  on  December  10.  you  sell  at  60 
the  XYZ  shares  you  borrowed  Suppose  you 
pay  back  your  broker,  with  your  original 
shares,  on  January  12 

Your  ?aln  Is  "frozen"  at  60 — the  price  you 
got  on  December  10  But  for  tax  purposes 
your  gain  Is  not  'recognized  '  until  January 
12.  1970 — so  you  have  the  use  of  your  gain 
right  up  tin   April   15th.   1971  • 

Three  potntf  to  bear  in  r^ind-  1  Make 
sure  your  broker  does  have  the  sti->ck  to  lend 
you.  Merrtll  Lvnch.  with  83.549  690  260  !n 
margined  securities  available  for  I'lans  on 
August  15  1969.  Is  In  a  partlcularlv  good 
position  to  help  here  2  It's  especially  Im- 
portant to  defer  taking  gains  this  vear  he- 
cause  'lirtax  rates  are  scheduled  *n  gn 
down — whether  or  not  the  new  bill  is  passed 
3  Selling  short  agalns*  the  box  Is  not  always 
possible  Check  with  your  Merrill  Lynch  Ac- 
count   Executive 

ff?  Resfarrh  opinions  and  tax  information 
It  you'd  like  our  Ideas  on  your  holdings, 
our  suggestions  about  tax-selling  or  about 
stocks  we  consider  attractive  for  purchase. 
Just  phone  or  write  us.  Or  stop  by  your  near- 
est Merrill  Lynch  offlce 

If  you'd  like  our  Research  Departments 
list  of  "Tax  Exchanges."  and  our  12-pai.'p 
"Investor's  Tax  Kit"  i  packed  with  basir 
Information  about  taxes  and  your  stockhold- 
ings) .  Just  clip  the  coupon 


CENTEN'NT.AL  OP  ST    .JOHN'S 
UNrVERSITY.  NETW  YORK 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF     N-fW      yoRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  statement  concern- 


*If  you  pay  taxes  on  the  basis  of  forward 
estimates,  you  would  have  the  use  of  your 
gain  till  April.  1971  only  if  you  esUmate  1970 
taxes  on  the  baais  of  your  1969  taxable  in- 
come 
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Ing  the  centennial  of  St   John's  Univer- 
sity: 
St     John's    UNrvEnarrr.    N«w    Yoax.   Hauls 

THK      BCCtNNINC     OF     ITS     SECOND     HlTNDBBD 

Years   of   Distinomshkd   SiavTCi   in    Edd- 

CATION 

A  new  chapter  In  the  story  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  urban  United  States  is  about  to  be 
recorded 

The  year  1970  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
second  century  for  an  Institution  founded  In 
1870  to  help  provide  higher  education  for  the 
young  people  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
City  and  eventually  for  those  In  nearby 
areas  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  New 
Jersey  and  Cuiuiectlcut  That  institution  is 
the   St     John's   University  of   today 

Slgnlflcant  events  are  scheduled  for  1970 
when  a  year-long  program  of  .ibservances  will 
herald  the  Centennial  of  this  truly  notable 
educational  center 

Simultaneously,  the  University  will  launch 
a  ^30  million  development  program  and  a 
Centennial  appeal  for  funds  to  attain  the 
academic  and  physical  objectives  whereby  St. 
John  s  can  strengthen  Its  learning  environ- 
ment for  Its  second  one  hunared  years  of 
dedicated  service 

\z  lis  founding  as  St  John's  College,  the 
Most  Reverend  John  D  I.oughlln.  the  first 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  emphasized  that  St 
John's  was  to  t>«  "a  day  college  where  the 
youth  of  the  City  might  find  the  advantages 
of  a  solid  education  ' 

At  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the 
first  building,  at  Lewis  and  WlUoughby  Ave- 
nue.s  in  Bro<ilclvii  sr  Johns  mission  was 
set  forth  by  Oovemor  Enoch  Louis  Lowe  of 
Maryland  as  a  college  for  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  Brooklyn,  without  distinc- 
tion of  religious  belief,  political  opinion  (jr 
sijclal  condition  " 

The  mission  of  St  John's  University  Is  the 
same  ttxlay-  -except  that  It  has  broadene-t 
Its  area  of  service  to  embrace  the  entir*- 
Greater  New  York  City  area  The  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  University  Is  to  offer 
men  and  women  in  a  Christian  atmosphere 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  for  themselves  a 
higher  education  In  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  and  to  prepare  for  certain  profes- 
sions 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1871,  St  John's  has  been  operated  continu- 
ously by  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission 
known  as  the  Vlncentlan  Fathers  because  if 
their  f  lunder    St    Vincent  de  Pa\il 

During  Its  first  35  years  the  achievements 
of  the  small  coUeee  were  so  Impressive  that 
in  1906  an  amended  charter  granted  the 
privileges  and  title  of  a  unirerfiiti/  with  the 
power  to  establish  professional  departments 
Inclvided  among  such  departments  have  been 
'he  School  of  Education,  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  rf 
Law  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
the  College  of  Business  Administration,  and 
the  College  of  Pharmacy 

Continued  growth  saw  expansion  in  1929 
by  the  building  of  the  present  Brooklyn 
Center  In  the  Downtown  Borough  Hall  sec- 
tion, and.  In  1955  by  the  creation  of  a  cam- 
pus at  Jamaica  In  the  Borough  of  Queens 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR    A   SOUND   FDUCATION 

St  John's  University  In  the  last  100  years 
has  given  more  than  75  000  youths  of  the 
Metropolitan  New  York  City  .ire,i  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attain  the  advantages  of  a  sound 
education 

St  John's  has  broadened  its  orltfin.il  edu- 
cational horizons  to  provide  programs  rele- 
vant to  the  growing  needs  of  New  York  and 
Its  young  F>eople 

As  a  ■  commuter  college."  St  John's  has 
done  for  New  York  youth  what  the  land- 
grant  universities  ol  the  niid-west  have  done 
for  the  farm  youth — given  them  a  college 
they  could  atlord  to  attend,  provided  basi- 
cally sound  educatlou   they  could  as6lmllate 
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and  use.  and  offered  them  an  opportunity  for 
full   participation   in  American  life 

The  vast  majority  of  men  and  women  who 
graduate  from  St  John's  elect  to  live  and 
work  in  the  New  York  City  area  where  they 
become  a  vital  part  of  Its  active  citizenry 
Their  decision  h.is  increasing  significance 
because  New  York  City  today  Is  confronted 
with  urban  problems  that  are  critical  in 
scope  and  depth 

One  of  the  necessary  solutions  to  these 
problems  is  education,  including  education 
for  the  disivdvantaued — the  young  people  who 
"lu.st  be  given  their  chance  In  the  life  of  tlie 
metropolis  if  progress  and  growth  are  to 
continue  not  only  In  New  York  but  In  the 
nation  This.  St  John's  can  provide  and  will 
provide,  as  it  has  been  doing  for  100  years 

The  problem  is  not  new  When  St.  Johns 
opened  Its  doors  In  1870,  a  l.irge  part  of  I's 
student  body  could  be  considered  among  the 
less  advantaged  Many  students  were  clul- 
dren  of  immigrants,  the  first  .ind  second 
generations  of  those  who  came  to  the  New 
World  to  seek  a  new  life  Their  parents  either 
found  what  they  were  searching  for  in  New 
York,  or  became  locked  in  by  circumstances 
and  were  forced  to  stay  Many  had  to  live 
in  sutwtandard  housing  and  worked  at  onlv 
the  most  difficult  and  low-paying  Jobs  Thev 
vowed  that  their  children  would  have  things 
better  Education  then,  as  now.  was  the  w.iv 
up  and  out — and  many  have  found  that  w.iy 
xt  St   John's 

If  that  way  is  to  continue  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive one.  St  John's  knows  that  It  must 
constantly  seek  u>  provide  a  higher  quality 
of  education  This  means  m.iintalnlng  high 
f.iculty  standards,  adequate  physical  facil- 
ities, new  academic  programs  <  partlcul.irlv 
those  relevant  to  the  problems  of  metropoli- 
t.in  New  York  I .  attracting  better  qualified 
students,  and  offering  even  Kre%ter  educ  i- 
tlonal  opportunities  to  all  who  wish  to  at- 
tend All  this  St  John's  seeks  to  .iccompllsh 
m  'he  years  Immediately  ahead  working 
within  the  framework  of  an  educational  con- 
cept that  has  proved  to  be  basically  sound. 

DUAL  CAMPtS  I.N  TWO  BOROUGHS 

As  It  enters  Its  Centennial  Year,  St.  Johns 
Is  ,1  dual-campu-i  educational  complex  with 
buildings  In  two  boroughs  of  New  York  City— 
.It  Jamaica  In  Queens  and  In  Downtown 
Brooklyn  Co-educational.  .iiid  offerina 
courses  In  both  d.ay  and  evening  sessions. 
the  University's  Schools  and  Colleges  are 

Jamaica  campus 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  i  St. 
John's  College  I  School  of  Education.  Collece 
of  Business  Administration.  College  of  Phar- 
macy. Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
School  of  General  Studies. 

Brooklyn  center 

School  of  Law.  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  i  University  College),  College  of 
Business  Administration  (Division),  School 
of  Education  i  Division  i.  School  of  General 
Studies   (Division  I 

These  Scho<:)ls  and  Colleges  are  St.  John's 
phy.slcal  reflection  The  essence  of  the  Uni- 
versity, however,  lies  in  Its  "family" — Its  stu- 
dents, faculty,  trustees,  council,  administra- 
tors, alumni,  parents,  and  friends. 

.STUtlKNT    INVOLVEMENT 

Currently,  approximately  13.000  young  men 
and  women  are  enrolled  In  the  University  s 
day  and  evening  sessions  Since  the  Univer- 
sity has  no  facilities  for  student  residence. 
Us  students  reach  the  campuses  by  car,  sub- 
way and  bus. 

Involvement'  is  a  word  in  wide  use  today, 
and  the  St  John's  student  Is  Involvd  in  aU 
the  processes  of  University  activities  With 
the  faculty  and  administration,  students  have 
participated  In  and  do  serve  on  such  impor- 
tant committees   its: 

The  University  s  Senate  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Activitlee.  the  Campus  Center  Planning 
Committee,  the  University  Long-range  Plan- 
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nlng  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Honorary 
Degrees,  the  Centennial  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Programs  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged, the  Committee  on  Curriculum  Revi- 
sion of  the  Liberal  Arts  College. 

In  addition,  eight  students  serve  on  the 
University  Senate,  the  highest  legislative 
body  In  the  University,  second  only  to  the 
Boa.d  of  Trustees  to  which  It  repwrts  directly. 

Student  Involvement  Is  also  evident  In  the 
130  student  organizations  that  serve  the 
varied  cultural,  scientific,  political,  economic, 
social,  religious,  and  pre-professlonal  Inter- 
ests of  their  members. 

STUDENT  ACHIXVEICENT 

Student  Involvement  and  activity  at  St. 
John's  lead  to  achievement.  During  the  past 
two  years  approximately  Ofty  percent  of  all 
seniors  went  on  to  leading  graduate  schools, 
many  with  fellowships  or  asslstantshlps. 

Achievement  Is  also  reflected  In  Intercol- 
legiate competition  by  the  University's  ath- 
letic teams — the  "Redmen" — and  by  Its  de- 
bating teams  Year  In  and  year  ovit,  they  have 
brought  national  recognition  and  prestige  to 
St  John's  University.  With  a  student  body  of 
this  calibre  the  University  can,  and  does, 
hold  Its  head  very  high. 

DISTINGinSHED    TACOLTT 

An  educational  Institution  can  only  be  as 
gcxxl  as  Its  faculty.  This  Is  the  team  that  sets 
the  tone  and  pace  for  the  University  and 
tixlay's  team  Is  regarded  as  the  strongest  In 
St  John's  history  on  the  basis  of  educational 
qualifications  and  experience. 

Compelling  evidence  of  faculty  strength  Is 
the  fact  that  53  percent  of  the  men  and 
women  who  teach  at  St.  John's  have  earned 
the  Ph  D  or  other  terminal  degrees  In  their 
particular  disciplines.  The  national  average 
Is  40  percent. 

Faculty  strength  Is  also  evident  In  the 
many  research  projects  being  conducted  at 
the  University — In  science,  education,  theol- 
ogy business,  and  the  humanities.  In  addi- 
tion to  strong  financial  support  given  these 
projects  by  the  University,  grants  of  funds 
are  also  received  from  government  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  Faculty  members  are  active  In 
professional  societies  and  several  serve  In 
"eadershlp  fjositions  In  their  local,  state,  or 
r.at;onal  organizations. 

CAPABLE    LAY    LEADERSHIP 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  the  ultimate  gov- 
ern:np  body  of  St.  John's  University,  was 
red  nstituted  In  1965.  and  in  November.  1968. 
iRvmen  assumed  numerical  control.  Presently, 
there  are  fourteen  laymen  and  seven  clergy. 
These  laymen,  who  are  involved  responsibly 
In  the  policies  and  plans  of  the  University 
snd  are  Instrumental  in  helping  to  chart  the 
course  for  Its  second  century  of  service, 
Include' 

Joseph  F.  Adams,  president  of  United  States 
Tnicklng  Corporation:  Robert  J.  Dlxson.  vice 
chairman  of  Johnson  &  Johnson  Interna- 
tional: Hon  Dorothea  E.  Donaldson  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  of  New  York;  Col.  Saul 
Frcmkes  president  of  City  Title  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York:  E  Burke  Giblln.  pres- 
irienT  of  Wamer-Lnmbert  Phnrmaceutlcal 
Cnmnany:  John  J  Lynch,  honorary  chairman 
of  Kines  County  Lafayette  Trust  Company; 
Htiirh  P  McPadden  Esq.  of  McFadden  & 
Riskin.  Bethlehem.  Pa  :  James  F.  Murphy, 
Sr  vice  chalrmnn  of  George  A  Fuller  Corn- 
pa:-,  v  of  New  Yo-k 

A'so  Hon  Joseph  H  Murphv,  former  Com- 
missioner of  Taxation  and  Finance  of  the 
St.H'e  of  New  York;  Charles  P  Ryan,  owner  of 
Real  Estate  Investment  Company  of  New 
Ycrk:  James  R  Schule.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
Inc  :  WlUlnm  P.  Tavoulareas.  president  of 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation:  Hon.  Robert  F. 
Wacner.  former  U  S  Ambassador  to  Spain; 
Tnomas  J.  Welsh,  pre.sident,  Welsh  Associ- 
ates. Inc.,  New  Canaan.  Conn. 
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Supplementing  the  capable  guidance  pro- 
vided by  the  trustees  Is  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  the  University  Council.  This  organi- 
zation numbers  more  than  forty  business  and 
industrial  leaders,  professional  men,  and  ex- 
ecutives who  give  freely  of  their  time  and 
abilities  in  assisting  and  counseling  the  Uni- 
versity's administration. 

EXPEBIENCED   ADMINISTRATORS 

The  restructuring  of  St.  John's  administra- 
tion in  the  past  few  years  has  been  described 
by  authorities  In  the  field  of  education  as 
"an  outstanding  effort."  The  man  who  has 
guided  the  University  through  these  years  of 
progress  Is  Its  President,  the  'Very  Reverend- 
Joseph  T.  Cahlll,  CM.,  who  assumed  office  In 
July,  1965. 

Key  administrative  changes  at  St.  John's 
are  also  reflected  at  the  vlce-presldentlal 
level,  where  the  University  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  three  outstanding  and  experienced 
laymen:  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mills,  Vice  President 
and  Provost,  and  for  19  years  a  teacher  and 
administrator  at  the  University  of  Rochester, 
Is  primarily  responsible  for  all  of  St.  John's 
academic  programs;  Charles  E.  McCarthy, 
■Vice  President  for  Business  Affairs  and  Treas- 
urer, formerly  President  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  Is 
a  nationally-known  authority  on  retailing 
and  marketing;  and  Dr.  Blaise  J.  Opulente. 
whose  appointment  followed  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  faculty  member  on 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  at 
St.  John's,  serves  as  Administrative  Vice  Pres- 
ident and    Secretary  of  the   University. 

These  administrators  and  other  men  of 
prominence  who  are  Deans  of  the  various 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  University  bring 
dynamic  leadership  and  inplratlon  to  the 
administrative  team.  They  also  have  both 
the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  pursue  the 
University's   long-range   goals   of   tomorrow. 

ALUMNI  ACHIEVEMENT 

St.  John's  alumni,  and  alumnae,  can  point 
with  pride  to  a  century  of  accomplishment. 
Many  are  the  chief  executive  officers  of  their 
own  corporations.  Others  hold  key  executive 
and  managerial  posts  In  the  companies  with 
which  they  are  associated. 

The  University's  School  of  Law  provides  an 
example  of  alumni  achievement.  Today  there 
are  more  than  200  Judges,  legislators  and 
commissioners  who  graduated  from  St.  John's 
and  who  serve  government  on  all  levels — 
Federal,  state,  city  and  county. 

The  School  of  Education  has  provided  some 
4,000  teachers  In  the  New  York  City.  Nassau 
County  and  Suffolk  County  school  systems. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  and,  indeed,  all  of 
the  other  Schools  and  Colleges  of  St.  John's 
University,  can  claim  impressive  records  of 
achievement  on  the  part  of  their  alumni. 

Approximately  38,000  graduates  remain 
and  work  today  In  New  York  City,  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties,  and  the  adjacent  areas 
of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  They,  to- 
gether with  their  families  and  relatives,  con- 
stitute a  sizeable  consumer  force  in  the 
economy  of  the  Greater  Metropolitan  New 
York  area. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  the  Uni- 
versity's "family"  are  the  parents  of  its  pres- 
ent students.  In  the  spring  of  1968.  a  Par- 
ents Association  was  formed  at  St.  John's  by 
a  group  of  interested  fathers  and  mothers. 
More  than  8.500  parents  are  presently  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  and  are  encouraged 
to  serve  on  its  various  committees  and  to 
attend  functions  sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity and  by  the  Association. 

COMMUNITY    SERVICE 

Community  service  has  been  a  basic  pre- 
cept at  St.  John's  University  during  its  en- 
tire one-hundred-year  history.  A  current  ex- 
ample of  this  service  has  been  student  par- 
ticipation In  CAUSE  (Community  and  Uni- 
versity   Services    in    Education),    an    action 
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project  in  which  volunteer  students  give 
two  hours  of  their  time  each  week  to  teach 
English  and  Mathematics  classes  for  children 
and  adults  in  the  deprived  areas  near  each 
campus.  For  the  past  three  years.  CAUSE 
has  also  sponsored  a  highly  successful  sum- 
mer program  on  the  Jamaica  campus  which 
helps  to  meet  the  educational  and  recrea- 
tional needs  of  hundreds  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters. 

Also,  at  an  Experimental  College  estab- 
lished at  the  University's  Brooklyn  Center, 
more  than  200  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers participate  In  special  study  and  research 
projects  Involving  pertinent  social,  economic, 
and  political  issues  in  their  community  and 
beyond.  Because  of  its  location  close  to  de- 
prived areas,  the  Experimental  College  has 
the  potential  to  become  a  meaningful  factor 
in  the  study  of  today's  urban  problems  and 
their  resolution. 

RELEVANT    CURRICULUM 

The  University's  continuing  policy  of 
adapting  its  curriculum  to  meet  current 
needs  is  reflected  in  such  recent  develop- 
ments as: 

A  new  4-year  program  of  primary  and  ad- 
vanced training  in  Computer  Science,  lead- 
ing to  a  B.S.  degree. 

A  4-year  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  pro- 
gram in  Communication  Arts,  leading  to  ca- 
reers in  modern  mass  communication  media. 

Establishment  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
of  a  Master's  degree  program  in  Toxicology. 
St.  John's  was  the  first  to  offer  this  program 
and  only  six  other  educational  institutions 
in  the  nation  offer  such  a  program. 

A  Master's  degree  program  in  Taxation 
for  accountants  and  attorneys  at  the  College 
of  Business  Administration,  in  a  field  of  in- 
creasing importance  today. 

A  Ph.D.  program  in  pharmaceutical  sci- 
ences. 

A  series  of  courses  In  Black  Area  Studies 
has  been  instituted  and  these  will  eventually 
be  Incorporated  as  parts  of  curricula  lead- 
ing to  the  Associate  and  Baccalaureate  de- 
grees. 

A  truly  comprehensive  and  Impressive  rec- 
ord of  service  has  marked  the  first  100  years 
of  St.  John's  University.  In  commemoration, 
a  University  Centennial  Committee,  headed 
by  the  Reverend  Joseph  I.  Dirvin,  CM..  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  Is  planning  appro- 
priate observances  which  will  include  a  num- 
ber of  symposia,  convocations,  significant 
academic  functions  and  sp>ecial  events,  in- 
cluding a  Concert  Series  at  Philharmonic 
Hall  In  Lincoln  Center,  the  first  such  series 
ever  to  be  sponsored  by  a  university. 

THE    CENTENNIAL   DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAM THE 

"POSSIBLE    DREAM" 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  University  has 
charted  a  purposeful  course.  A  long  and  in- 
tensive study  by  trustees,  faculty,  adminis- 
tration, and  representatives  of  the  student 
body,  together  with  qualified  educational 
consultants  has  determined  the  University's 
needs,  both  academic  and  physical,  immedi- 
ate and  long-range. 

From  this  study  has  come  The  Centennial 
Development  Program — a  project  designed  to 
expand  and  strengthen  St.  John's  role  as  a 
vitally  involved  member  of  the  Greater  Met- 
ropolitan New  York  community. 

The  cost  to  attain  the  academic  ana  phys- 
ical objectives  of  the  Centennial  Develop- 
ment Program  is  estimated  at  $30,500,000. 
S'access  In  reaching  these  goals  will  give  thfe 
University  the  resources  it  needs  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  new  opportunities  and  to  meet 
new  and  demanding  challenges  in  the  future. 

ACADEMIC    NEEDS 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Centennial 
Development  Program  is  the  further 
strengthening  of  the  University's  academic 
structure.  Specific  academic  needs  are  In 
three  categories: 

1.  Endowed  Faculty  Chairs  to  attract  to  the 
University  distinguished  scholars  whose  re- 
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search,  publications  and  ability  as  t«achers 
will  complement  the  efforta  of  the  preaent 
faculty  BLDcl  provide  a  new  stimulus  for  stu- 
dents. The  estimated  cost  of  creating  these 
Chairs  Is  •10^00.000 

2  Increased  endowment  for  financial  aid 
to  students  to  supplement  the  income  de- 
rived from  Its  pr^MDt  modest  $11,000,000 
endowment  If  3t  ^%n8  u  t*)  meet  fully 
the  needs  of  the  city,  it  must  have  funds  to 
make  educational  opportunity  a  reality  for 
students  who  have  the  potential  but  not 
the  means  for  a  colletfe  education  Estimated 
minimum  requirement  is  •3.600.000 

3  Endowment  for  special  projects  and  in- 
novative pro-ams  in  response  to  community 
requests  to  assist  in  elevating  the  general 
level  of  literacy  and  education,  particularly 
among  disadvantaged  adults  and  under-priv- 
ileged children  of  pre-school  age  in  the 
ghetto  areas  These  projects  are  designed  to 
train  men  and  women  who  will  assume  re- 
3p)onslbillty  for  planning  and  conducting 
these  proitrams  Estimated  minimum  re- 
quirement 13  »a.500  0O0 

The  total  amount  required  to  meet  the 
academic  needs  as  outlined  above  Is  115. - 
500.000 

PHYSICAL    NEEDS 

St  4oi\n'» -phi/ Steal  needs  represent  new 
construction,  renovation  and  remodeling. 
and  additional  equipment  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  University's  academic 
objectives  and  to  maXe  possible  the  Uni- 
versity's goal  of  providing  greater  service  to 
Its  students,  faculty,  alumni,  staff  and  the 
community  at  large 

St.   John's  physical  needs  are 

I  A  University  Campus  Center  at  the 
Jamaica  campus  This  structure  would  be 
a  unifying  force  ;n  rampus  life,  provide  ade- 
quate fiXKl  services,  together  with  social,  cul- 
tural .»nd  recreational  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs  uf  a  growing  enrollment  The  estimated 
cost  of  construction  fixed  equipment,  fix- 
tures and  furnishings  Is  17  800.000 

J  A  :jew  Law  School  Building  on  the  Ja- 
m.ilca  rampus  to  replace  the  present  Inade- 
quate quarters  >>n  four  floors  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Center  Because  of  current  physical  lim- 
itations, the  School  has  had  to  turn  away 
many  qualified  students  The  new  building 
will  enable  the  School  >.>l  Law  not  'inly  to 
provide  adequate  instructional  facilities  but 
to  offer  additional  and  urgently  needed 
courses  The  estimated  cost  of  construction. 
QAed  equipment,  fixtures  and  furnishings  is 
M.600.000 

3  Library  Development  The  University's 
holdings  now  total  more  than  50O.tKX)  vol- 
umes. The  riuTnber  of  boolcs  Is  increasing 
each  year,  and  the  further  development  of 
the  University  library  at  tjoth  campuses  Is 
essential  This  development,  together  with 
extensive  remodeling  to  provide  additional 
stacks  space  Is  estimated  to  cost  « 1,500  000 

4  The  Science-Pharmacy  Building  also  re- 
quires extensive  renovation  and  additional 
litKjratories  so  'hat  its  facilities  and  equip- 
ment can  be  better  adapted  not  only  to  meet 
contemporary  educational  requirements,  but 
to  meet  the  community's  business,  Indus- 
trial and  professional  manpower  needs  of 
the  future    Elstlmated  cost   Is  J700.000 

5  Extensive  renuxlellng  and  renovation  of 
the  Bro<jklyn  Center  With  the  relocation  of 
the  School  of  I^w  at  the  Jamaica  rampus. 
the  space  vacated  at  Brooklyn  will  be  re- 
modeled to  meet  pressing  enrollment  needa 
of  the  University's  Schools  and  Colleges 
there    E;stimaied   cost  Is  «600  000 

T'J    MlfT    THE    NEEDS    Of    A    NEW    CENTl  RY 

The  'otal  amount  needed  to  meet  the  phys- 
ical needs  as  outlined  is  «15.000,000 — 
bringing  to  a  minimum  of  S3O.5OO.0OO  the 
overall  financial  ^bjectlvea  '.<f  the  Centennial 
Development  Program  The  '.-ampalgn  for 
funds  tfiw.ird  this  goal  will  seek  the  support 
of  all  who  be'.leve  In  St  John's  and  who 
wish    to    Join    m    enabling    it    to    strengthen 
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and  expand  its  position  in  the  vitally  Impor- 
tant Held  of  higher  education  In  America. 

St  John's  University,  at  the  beginning  of 
Its  second  century  of  servlca  Is  on  the  move- 
educationally  upward  for  Its  students,  and 
outward  for  the  community.  As  a  Catholic 
University  committed  to  a  Christian  vision 
of  reality.  St  John's  hopes  to  further  in 
Its  students  a  deep  appreciation  of  Christian 
Ideals  of  living  and  a  tr\ie  sense  of  Christian 
responsblllty    to    self    and    to    others. 

The  Centennial  Development  Program  Is 
both  a  challenge  and  an  Inspiration  The 
achievements  of  this  great  urban  university 
over  the  past  one  hundred  years  have  dem- 
onstrated Its  capacity  for  action  and  Its  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  demanding  and  complex 
problems  It  Is  with  confidence  and  f.klth  that 
St  John's  University  approaches  the  oppor- 
tunities, the  problems,  and  the  challenges 
of  the  future 
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SLEPA  AIDS  FOR  LOCAL  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT AND  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  JUSTICE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  nww  jcasKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11.  1969 

Mr  HELSTOSKI  Mr  Speaker,  we 
have,  m  New  Jersey,  a  most  excellent  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  State  law  enforce- 
ment planning  agency.  He  is  Mr.  James 
A.  Spady. 

Just  recently  Mr  Sc>ftdy  delivered  an 
important  address  in  Atlantic  City.  N.J.. 
on  our  criminal  justice  system  and  its 
many  facets  before  the  special  session 
on  law  enforcement  assistance  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipali- 
ties In  It  Mr  Spady  explains  the  use  of 
Federal  grants  for  local  enforcement 
agencies  and  I  believe  all  of  us  should  be 
interested  In  his  report  for  it  was  Con- 
gress which  created  the  program.  Thus. 
I  will  place  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr. 
Spady  s  address. 

Before  doing  .so.  I  would  like  to  dwell 
briefly  on  Mr  Spady's  background  and 
qualifications.  Mr.  Spady  Is  a  native  of 
New  Jersey  He  is  married  and  has  two 
sons. 

Mr  Spady  was  graduated  In  1955  from 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  with  a 
degree  in  engineering  He  was  employed 
for  2  years  in  research  and  development 
work  with  national  corporations,  and  is 
familiar  with  data  processing  and  com- 
munications equipment  employed  In  law 
enforcement  He  is  a  full  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Engmeers  and  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

In  1960  Mr  Spady  received  the  juris 
doctor  degree  from  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  He  is  a  member 
of  the  New  '\'ork  bar  From  1960  to  1968. 
he  practiced  law  in  New  'Vork  City,  m- 
terrupted  by  a  2-year  period  during 
which  he  was  a  department  head  for  a 
national  con^oration  based  In  New  Jersey 

Prior  to  entering  government  service 
on  a  full-time  basis.  Mr  Spady  served  in 
several  part-time  capacities  while  he 
practiced  law  Chief  among  these  were 
his  positions  as  a  legislative  assistant  to 
a  New  York  City  councilman,  as  counsel 


for  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  and  bls  a  member  of 
the  Bergen  County  Planning  Board. 

On  February  1,  1968,  he  joined  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey  as  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Gtovemor.  Then  on  August  14,  1968,  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  appointed  him  executive 
director  of  the  State  law-enforcement 
planning  agency,  which  the  Governor 
created  by  executive  order  the  day  before. 
It  became  Mr.  Spady's  responsibility  to 
organize  the  agency  and  to  develop  and 
administer  New  Jersey's  first  compre- 
hensive crime  control  plan. 

In  June  of  1969.  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  called  the  crime  control  plan 
prepared  under  Mr.  Spady's  staff  direc- 
tion, "unusually  good,"  and  added  that 
it  showed  "high  quality  In-house  com- 
petence." 

Mr.  Spady  also  Is  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Criminal  Justice 
Planners,  the  professional  Eissoclatlon 
comprising  47  of  the  State  executive  di- 
rectors of  the  omnibus  crime  control  pro- 
gram, and  just  recently  he  was  named  a 
Llttauer  Fellow  in  Public  Administration 
at  Harvard  University's  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government. 

This  Is  the  text  of  Mr.  Spady's  address: 
SLEPA  Aids  tor  Local  Law  Enfobciment  and 
THE  Administration  or  JtrsricE 

INTRODUCTION 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  Daniel 
Webster  said  these  now  amazing  words: 

"Justice  Is  the  great  Interest  of  man  rn 
earth.  It  Is  the  ligament  which  holds  civil- 
ized beings  and  civilized  nations  together 
Wherever  her  temple  stands,  and  so  lonif 
as  It  Is  duly  honored,  there  Is  a  foundation 
for  social  security,  general  happiness,  ana 
the  Improvement  and  progress  of  a  people 
And  whoever  labors  on  this  edifice  with  use- 
fulness and  distinction,  whoever  clears  its 
foundations,  strengthens  Its  pillars,  adorn ; 
Its  entahlaturcs.  or  contributes  to  raise  l'.=- 
august  dome  still  higher  In  the  skies,  c.m- 
nects  himself.  In  name,  and  fame  and  char- 
acter, with  that  which  Is  and  must  be  a.s 
durable  as  the  frame  of  human  society  it- 
self." 

What  went  wrong  In  the  ensuing  140  years'" 
Why  has  the  criminal  Justice  system  been 
so  neglected  that  Professor  Jameson  Dole 
of  Princeton  could  call  It,  without  fear  u 
contradiction,  the  "dark  continent  of  Amer- 
ican political  science?" 

And  a  related  question:  how  can  we  changr 
the  system,  so  as  to  regain  Its  former  gran- 
deur? 

How  It  got  that  v;ay — a  large  topic;  too 
large  for  here  and  now. 

But  there  are  some  threads  thai  can  be 
quickly  vinraveled 

Somehow  the  public  has  come  to  think 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system — and  espe- 
cially law  enforcement — as  somehow  "dif- 
ferent" from  other  governmental  activities 
Not  really  government.  In  the  sense  of  budg- 
ets and  desks  and  typewriters  and  person- 
nel problems — and  a  need  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  change.  It's  a  Dick  Tracy 
world  to  most  people 

.Also,  there  is  no  tradition  of  press  analysis 
In  the  field  of  criminal  Justice.  In  education. 
for  example,  we  see  "Education  Editors." 
who  are  expected  not  to  turn  up  a  news 
story  on  the  latest  disciplinary  problem  or 
on  the  teacher  who  put  a  hand  In  the  till — 
but  on  the  uaues  of  education,  the  con- 
tending methods  tnd  programs,  the  insti- 
tutional factors  In  criminal  Justice.  It's  a 
comic  strip  world  of  cops  and  robbers.  The 
press  attitude  and  the  pubUc  attitude  reln- 
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force  one  another — and  make  sui^Mrt  for 
the  hard  work  of  change,  very  difficult. 

I  promise  to  return  to  this  theme- 
change — at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  But  In 
the  meanwhile  I  will  follow  the  theme  of 
this  conference — State  aid  programs  to  local 
law  enforcement.  I  will  set  out  the  ways  In 
which  SLEPA  has  decided  to  work  for 
change — notice  that  I  did  not  say  achieve 
change.  That.  I  am  afraid,  is  a  very  large 
problem  Indeed,  and  the  forces  at  work — 
of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  two  eit- 
amplee  set  forth  above — are  certainly  far 
beyond  what  any  small  agency  can  hope  to 
cope  with. 

But  there  are  things  we  can  do.  and  I 
will  now  discuss  them. 

AID    OITKRKD    BT    SLXPA 

The  aid  to  local  criminal  justice  offered  by 
SLEPA  that  Is  either  In  the  field  or  in  the 
works  right  now.  ntimbers  ten  categories.  We 
will,  of  course,  pick  up  new  responslbilltlM 
as  time  goes  on. 

FIRST    CATXCORT — ACTION    GRANTS 

The  first  category,  not  In  terms  of  sequence 
over  these  past  months,  but  In  terms  of  im- 
portance,  U  financial  aid  to  the  local  criminal 
Justice  agencies — the  so-called  "action 
grants." 

Obviously,  this  is  the  most  important  cate- 
£;ory  because  it  is  what  the  program  Is  about. 
But,  as  I  win  explain  later,  It  cannot  succeed 
without  the  support  of  the  nine  other  ca'te- 
corles  of  aid  that  we  offer. 

In  fiscal  1969,  SLEPA  received  a  block 
grant  of  $866,000  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  administer  "action  grants"  to  local 
ttovernments. 

This  money  could  not  be  recelvel  by  SLEPA 
from  Washington  until  atter  the  first  state- 
wide plan  had  been  approved  In  Washington. 

For  fiscal  1969,  the  plans  of  the  60  States 
were  not  approved  until  the  very  last 
month — June — of  the  fiscal  year.  New  Jer- 
sey's plan  was  approved  and  the  grant  award 
made  on  June  23.  and  the  first  Installment 
of  action  funds  was  received  on  August  26, 
1969. 

As  soon  as  the  block  of  action  money  was 
received,  SLEPA  maUed  out,  to  3000  criminal 
Justice  and  general  government  officials  across 
the  State,  a  document — our  so-called  Dis- 
semination Document  No.  2 — setting  forth 
what  program  categories  of  action  aid  had 
been  approved  In  Washington,  and  what  local 
officials  bad  to  do  to  apply  for  sub-grants 
within  those  categories.  A  deadline  of  Octo- 
ber IS  was  set,  and  47  applications  were 
received  from  local  units.  In  a  minute,  I 
wll  say  a  word  about  what  happens  next 
with  those  applications,  but  first  I  want  to 
state  very  clearly  an  Important  fact  about 
block"  grants. 

A  "block  grant"  Is  a  single  sum  of  money 
granted  by  the  federal  government  for  use 
within  a  State,  such  as  New  Jersey.  The 
amount  of  money  is  fixed,  and  depends  only 
nn  how  much  the  CoiigresB  appropriates  for 
the  whole  country,  and  the  percentage  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  country  that  a  State  has. 
New  Jersey's  plan  In  fact  was  singled  out 
by  the  Justice  Department,  and  called  "un- 
\!sually  good."  It  was  the  only  one  of  the 
50  State  plans  approved  without  a  single  con- 
dition attached  to  it:  that  Is.  without  a  single 
fault  found  in  It.  California,  gn  the  other 
hand,  received  30  pages  of  single  spaced  con- 
ditions on  the  use  of  their  action  money. 
But  no  matter  how  good  or  bad  your  plan 
is  ( as  long  as  It  gets  a  "passing"  grade)  you 
cat  your  population  percentage  share.  Thus, 
New  Jersey's  population  is  3^%  of  the  Na- 
•lonal  population,  and  New  Jersey's  block 
.:rant  for  fiscal  1969  was  therefore  8V4%  of 
'he  National  action  appropriation  of 
S29.000.000.  or  $866,000. 

I  spell  this  out  in  some  detail,  because 
It  is  Important  to  understand  that  action 
funds  under  a  "block  grant"  approach  are 
predictable.  And  If  we  are  going  to  improre 
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criminal  Justice  step  by  step,  the  money  has 
to  be  predictable. 

It  Is  therefore  perfectly  predictable  that 
New  Jersey  will  again,  late  next  spring,  after 
the  second  State  plan  Is  approved  In  Wash- 
ington, receive  SV4%  of  the  fiscal  1970  Na- 
tional appropriation.  It  looks  like  the  Na- 
tional appropriation  for  the  60  States  will  be 
$186,000,000,  BO  it  U  perfectly  predlcUble 
that  on  about  May  16,  1970,  New  Jersey  will 
receive  Its  3^  %.  or  $6.6  million. 

I  say  It  Is  good  that  It  is  this  predictable, 
because  then  we  can  count  on  the  money, 
we  can  plan  on  It,  and  all  of  you  know  how 
important  that  Is. 

But  I  promised  that  I  would  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  current  action  monies. 

$181,000  was  granted  to  26  cities  through- 
out the  State  In  1968  under  a  special  "early 
bird"  clause  In  the  Act,  restricted  only  to 
civil  disorder  purposes.  The  money  was  used 
for  portable  communications  equipment;  we 
call  It  Projecrt  Alert,  and  I  will  touch  on 
it  again  later. 

$96,000  was  very  recently  granted  to  the 
State  Police  to  conduct  a  tralnmg  session  In 
organized  crime,  and  to  purchase  special 
antl -organized  crime  equipment.  This  train- 
ing session  was  praised  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment as  "an  exciting  training  program." 

This,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  State  level 
grant  made  or  to  be  made  with  fiscal  1969 
"action"  fimds.  In  fact.  In  providing  89% 
earmarked  for  local  tise  only.  New  Jersey  Is 
one  of  the  top  five  States  in  regard  to  em- 
phasis upon  local  needs. 

Those  47  applications  from  local  units  of 
government — and  I  Imagine  there  are  47  of 
you  out  there  Interested  In  this — have  been 
reviewed  by  the  SLEPA  staff,  and  are  await- 
ing decision  by  special  committees  of  the 
SLEPA  Governing  Board.  This  decision  should 
be  forthcoming  quite  soon,  and  we  will  then 
announce  the  awards  of  action  assistance. 

These  action  grant  applications  and  awards 
will  of  course  become  a  regular  thing  once 
the  "big"  money  starts  to  become  available 
next  spring.  In  fact,  SLEPA  will  be  admin- 
istering at  least  $1  million  a  month  from 
there  on. 

Money  In  that  kind  of  magnitude  can  begin 
to  be  an  Important  factor  in  assisting  local 
criminal  Justice  agencies  in  their  fight  to 
control  crime — ^the  prevention  agencies,  the 
apprehension  agencies,  the  adjudication 
agencies,  and  the  rehabllltatloif  agencies. 

But  only,  of  course.  If  the  money  Is  spent 
wisely — and  that  brings  me  to  the  next 
subject. 

I  win  now  describe,  much  more  briefly,  the 
second  through  the  tenth  categories  of  aid 
that  SLEPA  offers  to  local  law  enforcement. 

All  of  these  nine  categories  have  one  thing 
in  common:  They  are  intended  to  set  the 
framework  for  the  action  grants.  Each  of 
these  aids  in  some  way  helps  ensure  that  we — 
SLEPA  and  you — know  exactly  what  to  spend 
action  money  on,  where  to  spend  it,  when 
to  spend  It,  and  how  much  to  spend — all  in 
terms  of  wringing  the  most  benefit  out  of 
the  limited  action  dollars  we  will  have  each 
year. 

I  will  now  describe  these  nine  additional 
categories  of  aid. 

SECOND   CATEOORT BTATEWmS    PLANNING 

The  second  category  of  old  which  we  pro- 
vide. Is  the  initial  creation,  and  the  annual 
revision  and  reeubmlttal,  of  the  comprehen- 
sive Statewide  Crime  >£?ontrol  Plan. 

At  first  glance  you  might  not  see  this  as 
aid  to  you,  but  let  me  assure  you  that  It  Is. 
If  you.  as  municipal  officials  have  a  good 
statewide  plan,  you  have  one  leg  up  on  the 
problem  of  knowing  what  should  be  done 
locaUy,  and  what  you  can  expect  from  SLEPA. 
If  you  had  seen  some  of  the  confused,  con- 
tradictory, and  unimaginative  plans  of  some 
other  States  that  I  have  seen,  you  would 
know  what  I  mean.  You  would  know  how 
difficult  It  must  be  for  local  officials  In  those 
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States  to  decide  Just  what  U  available  under 
the  plan.  Just  what  has  to  be  done  to  get  it, 
and  Just  where  Is  the  whole  thing  headed. 

A  good  Statewide  Plan — one  that  clearly 
and  accurately  defines  the  problems,  the 
proposed  program  solutions,  and  the  pro- 
cedures— Is  the  single  most  helpful  thing  a 
local  official  can  have  as  a  guide  to  what  he 
can  and  should  do  himself. 

As  you  know  from  reviewing  our  Plan — 
which  was  sent  to  all  of  you  as  Dissemina- 
tion Document  No.  1 — it  Is  very  complete, 
yet  very  clear.  It  represents  many,  many 
thousands  of  hours  of  work.  But  we  at  SLEPA 
are  perfectly  saUsfied  that  the  extra  effort 
was  worth  it  becavise  you  now  have  to  work 
vrtth  as  you  begin  to  pick  up  your  end  of  the 
responsibilities  under  this  Crime  Control  Act 
program,  the  use  of  the  clearest  and  most 
complete  effort  of  which  we  were  capable. 

THIRD     CATEGORY PLANNING     GRANTS 

The  third  category  of  aid  that  SLEPA 
Offers  to  local  governments,  is  that  of  "plan- 
ning" grants. 

The  purpose  of  a  planning  grant  to  a  local 
unit  Is  of  cotirse,  to  assist  that  unit  to  define 
Its  problems  clearly,  completely,  and  ac- 
curately; to  develop  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems; and  to  create  a  local  plan  for  attack- 
ing those  problems — a  plan  setting  forth 
programs,  priorities,  costs,  time  sequence  of 
the  programs,  and  so  on. 

All  businesses  plan,  and  modem  "blue- 
chip"  businesses  plan  with  great  sophistica- 
tion and  with  all  the  assistance  that  systems 
analysis,  compueter  simulation,  and  decision 
analysis  can  offer.  They  have  found  that 
planning  pays  off. 

Obviously  we  do  not  Imagine  that  local 
law  enforcement  can  do  that  kind  of  plan- 
ning. But  as  John  F.  Kennedy  said  In  his 
Inaugural  address,  "the  longest  Journey 
starts  with  a  single  step — let  us  begin". 

And  it  is  worthwhile  even  Just  to  "begin" 
because  the  Institution  (In  even  a  modest 
degree)  of  planning,  or  the  planning  view- 
point, will  have  immediate  beneficial  effects 
upon  a  local  unit.  It  will  help  clarify  cur- 
rent assets,  problems,  and  goals;  and  It  will 
save  money  through  better  coordination  of 
existing  assets,  and  better  choice  among  pos- 
sible  future   changes   and    Improvements. 

Many  of  the  programs  developed  In  local 
planning  will  reqtilre  local  funds  for  Imple- 
mentation. In  many  cases,  however.  SLEPA 
action  funds  will  become  available  to  imple- 
ment portions  of  these  local  plans — the  good 
portions.  I  might  add.  and  therein  lies  the 
Incentive  to  do  the  local  planning  well. 

Now  I'm  very  well  aware  that  "planning" 
has  a  bad  name  among  many  people.  And  It 
ought  to.  If  It  leads  nowhere.  That's  not  the 
kind  of  planning  the  Crime  Control  Act  con- 
templates. It  wants  action  planning  from 
local  governments. 

Our  planning  grant  monies  are  quite  limit- 
ed. The  Congress,  and  properly  so,  appro- 
priates many  times  more  "action"  money 
than  "planning"  money.  Still,  we  have  al- 
ready begun  to  make  a  local  impact  with 
our  planning  grants. 

In  fiscal  1969,  we  had  $263,000  for  local 
planning  grants.  (Incidentally,  10%  of  that 
was  donated  by  the  State).  We  reviewed  the 
crime  statistics  for  local  units  In  New  Jersey, 
and  offered  planning  grants  to  17  cities 
spaced  around  the  State;  cities  that  had 
very  high  crime  rates.  In  each  of  the  13  cotin- 
tles  where  there  were  no  such  cities,  we  made 
a  planning  award  to  the  county  so  it  could 
begin  to  assess  the  problems  of  the  region. 

With  fiscal  1970  monies,  we  will  expand 
this  program  of  planning  grants.  It  Is  our 
hope  to  be  able  to  extend  some  kind  of  tangi- 
ble planning  aid  to  a  large  number  of  New 
Jersey  cities,  and  all  counties,  by  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  program. 

FOtTRTH    CATEGORY THAINING    LOCAL   PLANNERS 

The  fourth  category  oi  aid.  Is  the  training 
Of  local  planners. 
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We  are  very  well  aware  that  there  la  very 
little  planning  tradition  In  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  We  rherefore  know  that  provld- 
lag  planning  mones  is  not  enoui<h  We  must 
train  local  planners  It  1>  not  money  aa  such 
that  effects  change  and  Improvement.  It  is 
people  and  skills 

We  have  scheduled  a  monthly  series  >f 
training  classes  at  the  SLEPA  offices  [n  Tren- 
ton rhe  first  class  la  scheduled  for  December 
17  18.  and  19  The  format  will  be  that  of 
a  workshop  lectures  about  the  Statewide 
Plan  and  about  methods  of  locaJ  plannlni?. 
discussion  of  local  problems;  and  small 
group   work   on   actual    planning   prf>blem 

There  will  be  between  15  and  25  attendees 
In  each  training  class  We  have  invited  to 
the  flrst  class  a  majority  ■<  the  local  project 
directors  of  the  1969  planning  grant  cities 
and  counties  They  were  Invited  to  the  flrst 
class  because  '.hey  have  an  Immediate  need 
to  learn  the  principles  of  planning,  so  that 
thev  can  use  their  current  grant  to  the  full- 
est advantage. 

However  we  wlU  In  succeeding  monthly 
classes  Include  representatives  from  the  re- 
maining eight  counties,  and  from  as  many 
cities  lUs  want  to  attend 

In  the  second  and  third  monthly  classes. 
we  will  g»v^  preference  to  representatives 
from  'he  balance  of  'he  50  crime  cities,  but 
we  will  be  pleased  even  then  'o  include  oth- 
ers If  they  so  desire  Prom  the  fourth  month 
m  we  will  h.^ve  n  >  preferences  whatever  and 
will  train  representatives  from  aa  many  cit- 
ies aa  will  com«. 

«       \        •  •  •  • 

There  are  three  elements  to  successful 
planning  and  therefore  'o  successful  action 
planning  rrioney.  trained  planners  and  ii- 
formatirm  ripon  which  'o  ba  e  plans  I  have 
described,  m  the  preceding  two  ate^^orles  of 
aid  hc)W  we  are  moving  to  handle  the  money, 
and  the  training  for  planning  locally  I  now 
turn  to  the  third  prerequisite  the  infor- 
mation needed  bv  the  local  planner 

Lest  vou  downgrade  the  Importance  of  In- 
formation, let  me  illustrate  Some  time  ago 
a  potential  applicant  from  a  city  south  of 
Trenton  submitted  an  action  grant  applica- 
tion to  us.  dealing  with  education  against 
narcotlca  abuse  In  discussing  their  approijch 
with  them, It  developed  that  thev  h.^d  never 
heard  c-f  pioneering  work  In  that  area  done 
m  a  countv  north  of  Trenton  Yet  that  ap- 
proach was  really  the  kind  of  thing  thev  were 
'rylng  'o  devise  'hem.selves  As  small  as  New 
Jersey  is.  It's  very  dlttlcult  to  not  "reinvent 
the  wheel'  over  .xnd  over  again  Infonr.atlon 
'<  vital,  and  SLEP.A  means  to  do  something 
I    about  !t 

Therefore,  the  remaining  six  categories  of 
aid  that  SLEPA  offers  to  local  units,  all  have 
one  thing  In  common  they  provide  informa- 
tion upon  which  local  planners  can  make 
recommendations,  and  apon  which  local  of- 
flclala  can  make  decisions 

rrrrH     rATECORV     -DISSE.MIN.*TI0N      DOCt'MCNTS 

The  fifth  category  of  aid  to  local  units  is 
therefore  an  Mnibrella  category,  overlapping 
eiu-h  A  "he  -.ucceeding  five  It  is  the  aid  rep- 
resented by  dissemination  dotiimenta.  le 
documents  sent  to  locau  officials  to  give  them 
Information  ':hev  need  or  can  -ise 

Ther«  are  four  kinds  of  Dlsaeml nation 
Documents  that  SLEPA  has  progranimed  for 
the  period  conrunenclng  last  June  Each  h«Lr8 
Its  own  information  transmission  purpoee 

The  flrst,  and  most  obvious,  are  Dissemina- 
tion Documents  that  relate  to  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  the  Crime  Control  Act 
program -each  annual  plan.  ea~h  action  fund 
procedures  guide,  and  planning  guide*  and 
explanations  You  have  already  begun  to  re- 
ceive these;  by  their  very  nature  they  come 
first. 

The  second  class  of  Dl.sseml nation  Docu- 
ments are  those  that  summarize  a  great 
many  program  ideas  less  than  a  page  is 
devoted  to  each  idea,  and  each  la  an  abstract 
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of  a  full  program,  the  details  of  which  will 
b«  made  available  to  lntere«t*d  parties,  TTie 
source  of  thfse  abstracts  are  i  I  i  the  pn>- 
grams  submitted  by  applicants  to  .SLEPA,  (  2  i 
programs  submitted  In  other  States  i  aa  Pres- 
ident of  the  .\merlc,in  Society  c^  Criminal 
Justice  Planners,  the  association  to  which  47 
of  the  State  Directors  of  this  program  belong, 
I  have  instituted  the  sharing  of  abstracts 
among  Sta'esi  ;3i  eiuttng  criminal  justice 
protcrams  In  New  Jersey  that  have  Innovative 
content,  and  '4i  such  ezx.rting  programs  in 
ijther  States 

Obviously,  this  kind  of  document  la  put 
out  only  Infrequently  -we  plan  it  once  a 
year 

The  third  class  of  DLssenilnatlun  Docu- 
ments are  thoee  that  trace  the  outline  of 
*-here  we  at  SLEPA  think  criminal  Justice 
MUght  to  go  In  New  Jersey,  as  regards  a 
specific  subject  It  Is  helpful  to  you  to  have 
materials  that  go  beyond  the  plan  materials 
that  are  bindin.g  on  no  one.  but  that  help 
clarity  vfchere  we  might  be  going  .Some  topics 
that  are  high  on  this  agenda  are  (1)  nar- 
cotics -ontrol  (2)  .State-wide  police  com- 
munication and  Information  retrieval.  i3) 
Uivenlle  delinquency  prevention  and  con- 
'rol.  1 4)  crlminiU  Justice  education  and  i5i 
'he  corrections  and  rehabllltitlon  system 
These  are  obviously  large  undertakings,  but 
we  have  each  of  them  under  .study  right  now. 

The  .'  >urth  .\nd  hnal  class  of  Dissemina- 
tion Documents  are  th06e  that  report  the 
re«ults  of  action  grants  Obviously  the  biggest 
i»dvant»ige  derived  from  a  successful  action 
grant  proJ-»ct.  Is  that  others  can  learn  from 
It — again,  they  don't  have  to  reinvent  the 
wheel  over  .again  it  is  our  respon.sibiUty — 
SLEP.\'ft-  to  see  that  whatever  Is  learned  with 
action  monies,  is  niade  avall.ible  to  all.  If,  to 
>,'o  back  to  the  earlier  Illustration,  a  good 
uarcotica  program  is  mounted  In  a  North 
Jersey  County,  'we  don  t  want  a  South  Jersey 
City — or  any  rity  or  county  for  that  matter — 
not  to  know  atxjut  It 

I  mentioned  before  Project  .Mert",  our 
first  action  project,  which  was  funded  a  year 
ago  to  25  riot  prone  cities  .After  a  year's 
experience,  we  are  now  ready  to  report  the 
results  so  that  others  might  Join  the  Alert 
system  This  first  report  of  its  kind  will  be 
-set  out  :n  Dissemination  Document  No  4.  to 
be  mailed  In  late  December. 

The  remaining  five  categories  of  aid  are 
less  major,  and  Liperate  bv  feeding  Informa- 
tion Into  Dissemination  Document  process, 
or  directly  to  the  local  official 

SIXTH    CATEliORY        TRUNICAL    .\.H.SI.STANCE 

The  sLxth  category  of  i\ld  la  technical  as- 
.sLsUnce  to  local  units  The  SLEPA  Staff  In- 
cludes a  former  Model  Cities  .senior  re- 
searcher; a  former  senior  F3I  .Agent  a  vet- 
eran State  Police  planner:  a  veteran  cor- 
rections planner,  police  training  people, 
financial  people,  and  so  on  I  mentioned  be- 
fore that  'he  Justice  Department  called  our 
Plan  unusually  good"  In  approving  It,  They 
also  said  the  quality  of  the  plan  indicated 
ttiat  we  had  high  quality  ln-hou.se  com- 
petence "  That  competence  Is  there  for  you 
Cse  It    We  want  to  help 

SEVrNTH     I  ATIGORY        LEEP     PROl.RA.M 

The  seventh  category  of  rild  Is  the  Law  En- 
!  'rcement  Education  Prognim 

While  the  funds  are  .iwarded  dlrectlv  to 
ci>lleges  and  universities  In  New  Jersey  for 
the  provision  if  loans  and  .scholarships  to 
crlnunal  Ju.stice  people  pursuing  college 
credits,  we  have  assumed  the  task  of  co- 
ordinating the  awards  The  direct  nature  of 
the  awards  has  made  ctK>rdlnatlon  difficult, 
however  It  is  our  hope  that  a  master  plan 
for  criminal  justice  education  will  bring 
some  order,  and  therefore  more  coordination, 
into  the  prfK-ess 

In  the  past  academic  veiu'  »142.200  was 
awarded  to  New  Jersey  colleges,  resulting  in 
the  full  or  partial  support  of  668  law  enforce- 
ment related  students 
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CIOHTH     CATIOORT ANNtTAL     CONFrXXNCXS 

Our  eighth  category  of  aid.  Is  the  calling 
of  annual  criminal  Justice  conferences,  to 
bring  together  once  a  year,  people  from  all 
branches  of  the  system  and  all  parts  of  the 
State,  to  get  to  know  each  others  viewpoints 
and  problems  and  suggestions. 

At  the  first  such  conferences,  which  were 
held  in  six  locations  In  the  State,  there  were 
nearly  1500  attendees  Many  people  far  wiser 
than  I.  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  Isol.i- 
tlon  of  the  various  branches  of  the  criminal. 
Justice  system  Is  one  of  Its  greatest  prob- 
lems— we  hofxe  the  conferences  In  some  sm.iU 
way  will   begin  to  alleviate  that  situation 

NINTH    CATKGOBT COLLOQUIA 

The  ninth  category  of  aid  Is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  eighth  We  Intend  to  spon^ir 
discussions  among  leaders  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  m 
New  Jersey,  of  the  problems  cutting  aero.ss 
two  or  more  of  the  branches.  The  problems 
between  the  police  and  prosecution  for  ex- 
ample. Or  the  delay  In  the  branches  of  the 
adjudication  system. 

We  will  cx{>eriment  with  methods  ;  ir 
bringing  out  the  best,  most-informed  oper- 
ating viewpoints  At  present,  we  believe  that 
colloqula  among  four  or  five  leaders  holds 
the  greatest  promise  We  will  of  course  dis- 
seminate the  results 

TENTH   CATEGORY RESEARCH 

The  tenth  and  llnal  category  of  aid  is  re- 
search 

It  15  not  practical  to  attempt  to  do  real.y 
basic  research  or  even  much  research  of  aav 
kind,  on  the  State  level.  For  that  reason. 
Congress  set  up  a  national  research  effort  i:i 
the  Justice  Department 

However  we  do  perform  research  We  havf 
conducted  systems  analysis  studies  on  '.".o 
operations  of  a  number  of  New  Jersey  crliii;- 
nal  Justice  agencies.  Including  two  court.- 
one  prosecutors  rifflce,  and  four  police  de- 
partments Our  research  director  is  currentiy 
doing  literature  and  field  studies  on  the  nar- 
cotics control  problem,  and  on  the  design 
of  urban  streets  .uid  buildings  to  render 
them  safer  from  crime.  These  research  ef- 
forts will,  of  course,  be  disseminated  In  due 
course. 

CONCLUSION 

I  come  now  to  the  end  of  my  report  tj 
you 

I  have  made  only  three  points: 

I  1 )  Change  in  the  criminal  Justice  sy.stini 
Is  very  difficult  to  achieve  Large-scale  change 
in  basic  institutions  is  always  difficult,  iiu: 
there  are  special  problems  with  crlnuiia. 
Justice  Criminal  Justice  is  not  treated  like 
education  It  :s,  as  a  system,  not  taken  seri- 
ously We  have  a  Dick  Tracy  view  of  crimiaai 
Justice  We  see  it  as  cops  and  robbers;  not  .i- 
a  vast,  sprawling  sy.stem  of  agencies  that  arc 
in  deep  init:r  ulionai  trouble  We  don't  tre.it 
it  like  an  administrative  branch  of  govern- 
ment. It  13  different"  These  attitudes, 
wherever  they  come  from  originally,  are  ii  -t 
helped  by  the  treatment  that  criminal  Jus- 
tice gets  in  the  media  all  transitory  sell^a- 
tlonalism.  and  no  analysis  A  change  in  atti- 
tude rnust  precede  a  change  in  the  criminal 
;usfice  system 

(2)  Rational  planning  will  work  In  crlnnna. 
Justice.  Just  as  it  does  m  every  other  >■;:- 
deavor.  and  It  is  necessary  if  there  Is  to  be 
■hange  under  conditions  of  .scarce  resources 
for  change  We  can't  afford  to  waste  this 
opportunity 

3)  Information  is  needed,  about  hou  ti 
change,  and  what  to  change  to  When  Pr' - 
fe!>sor  jamesou  Doig  of  Princeton  called  la^' 
enforcement  "the  dark  continent  of  .Ameri- 
can political  science ',  he  at  once  put  l.is 
finger  on  two  truths:  there  Is  very  little 
Known  In  the  criminal  Justice  branch  (f 
itovemment;  and  that  fact  cannot  be  an 
'ccident 

In   conclusion,   I   must   confess   that   I  do 
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not  myself  know  what  went  wrong  In  the 
hundred  and  forty  years  since  Webster  was 
moved  to  praise.  In  the  quotation  with  which 
I  opened  these  remarks,  not  only  justice,  but 
also  those  who  "labor  on  this  edifice". 

But  whatever  happened,  only  people — 
that's  us  too — can  reverse  it  And  so  I  con- 
clude on  that  note  by  citing  the  final  words 
of  the  Report  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission, 'If  America  is  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  crime  it  must  do  more,  far  more, 
than  it  is  doing  now.  It  must  welcome  new 
ideas  and  risk  new  actions.  It  must  spend 
time  and  money.  It  must  resist  those  who 
point  to  scapegoats,  who  use  facile  slogans 
about  crime  by  habit  or  for  selfish  ends.  It 
must  recognize  that  the  government  of  a  free 
society  Is  obliged  to  act  not  only  effectively 
but  fairly  It  must  seek  knowledge  and  admit 
mistakes. 

Controlling  crime  in  America  Is  an  en- 
deavor that  will  be  slow  and  hard  and  costly. 
But  .America  can  control  crime  :/  it  will." 


THE   SELLING   OF   THE   PRESIDENT 
IN  1863 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUGNSKI 

OF    II.HNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  fascinating  article  written 
by  Mr.  Hank  Lindsey.  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  in  a  most  eloquent  man- 
ner speculates  on  how  the  network  pun- 
dits— the  glamor  boys  of  the  big  tube — 
would  have  covered  the  campaign  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  only  by  interposing  today's  net- 
work commentators  on  a  known  vignette 
of  American  history  that  we  can  fully 
appreciate  what  is  happening  to  Ameri- 
cans today. 

Mr,  Lindsey  has  performed  a  notable 
public  service  by  putting  today's  elec- 
tronic journalism  into  proper  perspective. 

His  excellent  article,  which  appeared 
la  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  December  1, 
follows ; 

The  Selling  of  the  President:    1863 
(By  Hank  Lindsey) 

Today,  we  In  the  United  States  are  very 
fortunate.  For  every  major  public  utterance 
by  a  political  figure,  we  have  at  least  a  hun- 
dred journalists  who  interpret  what  was 
said, 

I  understand  that,  actually,  there  was  a 
time  when  a  President  would  make  a  speech 
.and  the  average  citizen  had  to  figure  out 
what  the  man  in  the  White  House  said  with- 
out   any    help    from    learned    commentators. 

Of  course,  everyone  realizes  why  we  need 
professional  interpreters  of  the  news.  Politi- 
cians otherwise  defy  understanding. 

Of  all  the  news  media,  television  seems  to 
be  making  the  greatest  strides  toward  a  com- 
prehensive program  oi  interpreting  the 
nev^s  The  real  beauty  of  the  television 
method  of  Instant  analysis  Is  that  we  don't 
have  to  wait  to  learn  what  we  should  think 
about  a  policy  statement  by  the  President 
or  one  of  his  ranking  administrators. 

Just  imagine  how  different  things  might 
have  been  a  hundred  or  so  years  ago  had  we 
had  network  Television  covering  Lincoln's 
Ctettysburg  Address. 

".  .  .  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
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for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

"This  Is  Walter  Conkle  reporting  directly 
from  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  Just  fin- 
ished his  remarks  and  is  retiring  from  the 
platform.  He  is  the  stovepipe  moving  just 
to  the  left  of  the  screen.  "The  derby  just  In 
front  of  the  President  Is  the  Plnkerton  man 
clearing  a  path  thru  the  crowd  so  Mr.  Lin- 
coln can  get  to  his  horse. 

"We  have  a  crew  located  by  the  station  In 
Gettsyburg  standing  by  the  Presidential  train 
waiting  to  wlsk  Mr.  Lincoln  off  to  Washing- 
ton for  another  round  of  top  level  confer- 
ences on  war  strategy. 

"While  we  wait  for  the  President  to  travel 
from  here  to  the  station,  we'll  switch  back 
to  our  studios  where  Chet  Hlnkley  has  a  panel 
of  our  distinguished  newsmen  waiting  to 
share  a  few  of  their  reactions  to  the  just  com- 
pleted address  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  Take  It  way 
Chet." 

"Tharut  you,  Walter,  and  good  day.  Here 
at  the  studio  we  have  followed  the  President's 
remarks  closely  to  glean,  if  possible,  any 
hints  of  changes  in  current  administration 
policies. 

"Around  the  table  here  In  the  studio,  we 
have  Frank  Sagee,  who  has  been  covering  the 
congressional  scene  for  ABS;  Sandy  Van- 
couver, who  traveled  with  the  President  dur- 
ing the  last  campaign  and  has  been  close 
to  the  current  administration  since  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's election;  and  Herb  Kalow,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  tour  of  the  front  for  ABS. 

"Let  me  kick  this  discussion  off  by  saying 
that  I  thought  that  the  President  tried  to 
keep  his  remarks  on  a  high  plane  as  evi- 
denced by  his  opening  reference  about  four 
score  and  seven  years.  I'm  sure  the  old  Lin- 
coln would  probably  said  '87.' 

"Sandy,  yoiJ've  witnessed  both  the  old  and 
the  new  Llnd^ln.  Do  you  think  that  we  saw 
the  new  version  today  and  if  so.  does  the 
President's  new  polish  give  any  Indication  as 
to  a  shifting  of  administration  policy?" 

"Well,  Chet,  I  have  to  agree  that  the  old 
Lincoln  wouldn't  have  said  four  score  and 
seven,  but  I  don't  see  any  basic  changes  in 
the  man  or  his  policies.  Aa  you  rightly  noted, 
the  President  Is  seemingly  more  polished 
these  days,  but  from  my  vantage  point  I  can 
see  where  he  Is  tending  to  let  Andy  Johnson 
take  the  low  road  while  he  remains  above  the 
conflict." 

"I  see.  Then  you'd  say  that  the  old  Lincoln 
Is  still  with  us?" 

"Yes,  very  much  with  us.  but  I'd  like  to 
hear  what  Frank  has  to  say  about  how  he 
feels  Congress  will  react  to  today's  state- 
ment." 

"Well,  Sandy,  In  my  conversations  with 
several  of  the  leaders  In  the  Senate,  they  in- 
dicated that  they'd  be  watching  today's 
speech  by  the  President  very  closely  for  any 
signs  of  softening  In  the  administration  pol- 
icy of  complete  victory  or  nothing.  Several 
expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
outline  some  definite  program  for  bringing 
the  conflict  to  a  quick  end. 

"Frankly.  I  don't  think  that  the  senators 
will  be  able  to  read  any  Indication  of  a 
softening  attitude  from  today's  statement. 
For  example,  Mr.  Lincoln's  calling  for  people 
to  be  'dedicated  to  the  great  task  before  us," 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  afiOrmatlon  that  the 
administration  plans  to  continue  its  total 
victory  strategy. 

"Thank  you.  gentlemen.  I  have  word  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  Is  about  to  board  the  train  In 
Gettysburg,  so  we  have  to  switch  back  to 
Walter  Conkle  at  the  scene.  Take  it  away, 
Walter." 

"Thank  you.  Chet,  and  thank  you  gentle- 
men for  your  candid  commente  on  President 
Lincoln's  remarks. 

"I  might  add  for  the  benefit  of  our  viewers 
that  If  today's  audience  is  any  indication  of 
the  national  mood,  the  President  Is  in  deep 
trouble,  politically.  There  was  almost  no 
reaction  to  the  President's  address.  The  crowd 
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now  In  the  process  of  dispersing  Is  silent 
and  solemn  indicating.  I  fear,  a  deep  distrust 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  current  adminis- 
tration  policies. 

"And  now,  to  the  station  for  Mr,  Lincoln's 
departure.  Take  it  away,  David." 


BALTIMOREANS  JAMES,  COOK  ARE 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM  ACTION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Speaker, 
2d  Lt.  Franklin  T.  James  and  Pvt.  David 
R.  Cook,  two  fine  young  men  from  Mary- 
land were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I 
wish  to  honor  their  memories  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  in  the  Record; 

Baltimoreans  James,  Cook  Aee  Killed  in 
Vietnam  Action 

The  Korean-born  wife  of  an  Army  second 
lieutenant  stood  in  the  rain  yesterday  as  the 
coffin  bearing  her  husband's  body  was  gently 
lowered  into  a  grave  at  Baltimore  National 
Cemetery. 

Not  far  away  in  West  Baltimore,  the 
mother  of  a  19-year-old  Army  private  who 
dropped  out  of  high  school  to  enlist  at  the 
age  of  17,  wept  silently  because  her  son  will 
not  be  returning  from  Vietnam  next  week. 

Second  Lt.  Franklin  T.  James,  whose  wife 
lives  at  1518  North  CoUlngton  avenue,  was 
killed  in  Vietnam  November  3  when  he 
stepped  on  a  land  mine  while  out  on  patrol. 
He  was  26. 

Private  David  R.  Cook,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Cook,  of  1702  Moreland  ave- 
nue, was  killed  November  7  In  hostile  action. 
His  mother  said  he  was  scheduled  to  return 
to  the  United  States  next  week. 

Lieutenant  James,  who  enlisted  In  the 
Army  two  months  after  graduating  from 
Poly  In  1961,  w^as  graduated  from  Officers 
Candidate  School  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga..  in 
February,  and  sent  to  Vietnam  August  31. 

Born  In  Wilmington,  N.C.,  Lieutenant 
James  was  brought  to  Baltimore  by  an  aunt 
when  he  was  3,  and,  after  the  aunt  died,  he 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Jones, 
who  also  live  at  the  CoUlngton  avenue  ad- 
dress. 

After  joining  the  Army,  Lieutenant  James 
served  In  Turkey  and  later  Korea,  where  he 
met  and  married  his  wife.  His  wife  Is  the 
former  Yong  Cha  Lee. 

Besides  his  wife  and  stepparents,  he  Is  sur- 
vived by  a  stepsister,  Mrs.  Nancy  Crosby;  and 
four  stepbrothers,  Samuel,  Bert,  Evell,  and 
Thomas  Jones,  all  of  Baltimore. 

Private  Cook  attended  Carver  Vocational- 
Technical  Senior  High  School  through  his 
Junior  year,  and  quit  to  join  the  Army  with 
his  parents'  approval. 

Private  Cook  completed  high  school  In  the 
Army,  and  had  planned  to  go  to  college  to 
learn  skills  necessary  to  open  his  own  busi- 
ness, a  dry-cleaning  establishment,  his 
mother  said. 

HIGH     SCHOOL    QUARTERBACK 

While  at  Carver,  Private  Cook  was  a  quar- 
terback for  the  school's  football  team,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  track  team. 

Alter  completing  his  tour  of  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. Private  Cook  was  to  be  stationed  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  after  a  leave  In  Baltimore. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  four 
brothers,  Otis,  Samuel,  James,  and  John 
Cook,  all  of  Baltimore:  five  sisters,  Mary, 
Helena,  Christine,  Shirley,  and  Alice  Cook, 
all  of  Baltimore;  and  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Lena  Lockley,  of  Gloucester, 
Va. 
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JOSEPH   P.    KENNEDY 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or    IDAKO 

IN  THB  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNTHED  STATES 

Friday.  December  12.  1969 

.Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  the  late 
Joseph  P  Kennedy  was  a  slngrular  In- 
dlvidu&l  In  the  annals  of  our  national 
life.  His  own  career  In  tx>th  public  serv- 
ice and  private  life  was  dlstingiUshed  by 
the  contributions  he  made  to  his  fellow 
man. 

But  historians  will  remember  him  pri- 
marily as  a  father — as  a  man  who  be- 
queathed to  his  children  that  love  of 
life  which  encompassed  courage  of  lead- 
ership and  compassion  toward  others. 

In  a  family  seared  by  the  pain  of  re- 
curring tra«e<ly.  Joseph  Kennedy  was 
allowed  the  blessing  of  a  peaceful  death. 
Bill  Hall,  the  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Lewlston  Tribune,  In  Idaho,  said  It  well 
In  his  «ulogac: 

AgAlnst  all~the  others,  It  U  almoat  the 
happy  parting  from  car«a  of  life  ibac  the 
theologians  tell  u»  death  should  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr  Hall's 
editorial  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)  Mornin? 
Tribune,  Nov   19.  1969) 

An  Odd  E^txnt  ro«  the  Kznnxdys 

\  most  extraordinary  thing  happened  yes- 
terday: There  was  a  natural  death  in  t^e 
Kennedy  fanxlly. 

After  30  years  of  plane  crashes  and  assas- 
sinations. Joseph  P  Kennedy,  father  and 
catalyst  to  one  of  the  most  remarl:able  po- 
litical dynasties  in  American  history,  died  as 
old  men  do.  peacefully  In  a  coma. 

It  will  be  the  first  family  funeral  the  Ken- 
nedys will  have  attended  In  years  that  will 
not  Include  the  overriding  tragedy  of  pre- 
mature, unexpected  and  cruel  termination 
.\galnst  all  the  others.  It  Is  almo«t  the  happy 
parting  from  c&ree  of  life  that  the  theolo- 
gians tell  us  death  should  be. 

There  are  few  Americans  who  cannot  re- 
cite from  memory  the  toll  that  preceded  it 
a  son  killed  In  a  World  War  II  airplane 
crash,  a  daughter  killed  in  an  airplane  crash 
In  1948.  a  son  killed  in  the  presidency  and 
another  cut  down  while  striving  for  that 
office. 

Pew  men  have  suffered  so  much  pain — or 
shared  In  .so  much  triumph — during  the  lives 
of  their  children 

Political  men  at  the  beginning  of  their 
careers  and  In  the  back  of  their  minds  have 
'houghts  of  reaching  for  the  top.  all  the  way 
to  the  top  in  their  wildcat  dreams  But  when 
the  realization  dawns,  as  it  does  quite  early 
with  most,  that  they  will  never  make  it.  t 
substitute  dream — equally  sweet  in  Its  way 
emerges  There  Is  always  the  son  who  can 
have  the  advantage  of  picking  up  where  the 
father  left  off  and  perhaps  reach  the  ijoal 
The  st.ige  mothers  of  politics  are  all  frus- 
trated actors  themselves. 

Joseph  Kennedy  was  the  most  successful 
stage  mother  of  all  time  He  molded  the 
Ideals,  talents  .%nd  ambition  of  his  sons,  fo- 
cusing their  lives  toward  a  single  goal  and 
succeeding  more  than  any  other  man  be- 
cause he  had  the  acumen  to  leave  them  with 
their  Individuality  when  the  process  was 
.Inished. 
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The  first  son.  Jo«,  waa  to  b«  the  first  to  try 
for  president — a  wish  many  fathers  share, 
but  which  In  retroapect  waa  no  dalualon  of 
grandeur  in  this  particular  family. 

Joe  never  came  back  from  the  war. 

Jack  did,  though  barely,  and  his  well 
launched  career  took  him  to  the  White 
House  In  14  short  years  where  he  became  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  president  of  the 
United  States  He  died  there  Brother  Rob«rt 
was  next  to  try  and  next  to  dl«. 

The  last  remaining  son,  Teddy,  has  al- 
ready collided  twice  with  the  curse — a  broken 
back  m  an  airplane  crash  and  a  traffic  acci- 
dent in  which  a  companion  died  under  bi- 
zarre circumstances.  The  office  may  now  be 
beyond  his  reach. 

The  price  was  high,  and  sons  are  not  a 
commodity  to  be  squandered  heedlessly  on 
a  father's  ambition,  but  the  record  Is  as- 
tonishing of  four  sons,  three  became  U.S. 
senators,  one  became  president,  and  two  be- 
came serious  presidential  contenders  All  four 
were  victims  of  their  time.  And  the  father, 
proud  and  sad.  died  in  his  sleep,  where 
dreams  are  made 


TRIBUTE  TO  POISON  PREVENTION 
PIONEER 


HON.  BILL  D.  BURLISON 

or    MISSOT7U 

IN  THE  HOl]^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  .some  men's  lives  are  monu- 
ments enough  and  their  accomplish- 
ments need  not  be  engraved  In  stone  that 
they  be  remembered.  So  it  was  with  my 
friend,  a  fellow  Mlssourlan,  Homer 
George  The  man  Is  gone  but  his  life  was 
rich  and  his  friends  were  many.  Many 
more  who  never  were  fortunate  enough 
to  know  him  owe  him  a  great  debt.  A 
pharmacist  by  profession,  he  knew  first- 
hand how  children  were  often  poisoned 
because  their  parents  were  not  avare  of 
the  danger.  He  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
to  wring  his  hands  and  shake  his  head; 
he  set  out  to  do  something.  Through  his 
untiring  efforts  and  the  active  assistance 
of  former  Congressman  Paul  C.  Jones,  he 
finally  succeeded  On  February  9,  1982,  at 
2:26  in  the  afternoon.  President  John 
P  Kermedy  Issued  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  third  week  in  March  as  Na- 
tional Poison  Prevention  Week.  None 
worked  harder  for  this  project  than  Ho- 
mer Oeorge,  and  none  deserved  greater 
credit  for  it 

No  one  can  even  estimate  how  many 
children'.s  lives  have  been  saved  because 
Homer  George  cared  about  them  and 
tried  to  help  We  do  know  that  before  the 
inauguration  of  Poison  Prevention  Week 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  were 
accidentally  poisoned  every  year.  The 
text  of  the  President's  proclamation 
reads  In  part  as  follows: 

Whereas  accidental  poisoning  consistently 
takes  a  substantial  toll  of  lives  each  year, 
especially  among  very  young  children:  and 

Whereas  prevention  of  accidental  poison- 
ing can  t)eet  be  promoted  through  a  vigor- 
ous program  designed  to  alert  parents  and 
others  Kgainst  this  hazard  Now.  therefore,  I, 
John  P  Kennedy.  President  of  the  United 
.States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  this 
week  beginning  March  18,  1983,  as  National 
Poison  Prevention  Week. 
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This  then  is  Homer  George's  monu- 
ment: the  thousands  of  children  whose 
lives  have  been  saved  and  the  thousands 
more  whose  lives  will  be  saved  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  that  the  de- 
parture of  this  fine  man  has  been  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  me.  For  5  years  my  law  office 
was  located  in  his  building  and  adjacent 
to  the  prescription  shop.  Our  business 
and  personal  relationships  were  always 
close  and  friendly. 


SOLDIER  SCORNS  "PUNKS  WALLOW- 
ING IN  SELF-PITY" 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TEIfNXSaXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  recent  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Nashville  Banner, 
Capt.  Jerry  L.  Edwards,  a  native  of  Mc- 
Kenzle,  Tenn.,  has  written  from  Vietnam 
expressing  his  disdain  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  would  destroy  rather  than 
build  our  great  Nation.  Although  Cap- 
tain Edwards  Is  speaking  only  for  him- 
self, I  believe  he  expresses  the  views  of 
a  great  many  Americans.  His  letter 
follows : 
■PuNKS   Wallowing   in   SELr-PrrT"  Dhaw  a 

SOLOLEX'S   SCOBN 

To  the  E:sn'OB  or  tux  Bannkb; 

I  have  had  It  with  people  trying  to  tear 
my  country  apart,  and  It's  much  too  late  to 
throw  the  over-used  adage  about  being  a 
Flag  Waver"  at  me.  Tou're  right.  I'm  a  Flag 
waver!  I  have  a  right  to  be  one,  I've  earned 
my  privilege. 

I  have  had  It  with  punks  wallowing  In  belf 
pity,  who  make  a  display  of  deploring  their 
birth  Into  a  rugged  world,  to  use  their  .sisiv 
expression,  "they  didn't  make!" 

Well  I  didn't  make  the  world  Into  which  I 
was  born  either,  and  neither  did  the  men  1 
know  who  are  worthy  of  American  respect. 
They  are  out  trying  to  do  something  about 
It.  not  out  wearing  a  beard  and  causing  con- 
fusion and  destruction  In  our  wonderful 
country.  There  Is  a  reason  our  Hippies  wear 
beards  and  don't  shave.  When  you  shave  vou 
have  to  take  a  good  look  at  yourself  and 
moet  Hippies  don't  have  enough  self  respect 
and  courage  to  take  that  look. 

Don't  give  me  your  whining,  whimpering, 
self-pl tying  claptrap  about  how  this  country 
Is  letting  you  down  I've  had  It  with  Hippies. 
brainless  intellectuals,  vnlters  who  can't 
write,  painters  who  can't  paint,  teachers  who 
can't  teach,  administrators  who  can't  admin- 
istrate, entertainers  who  fancy  themselves 
sodologista,  and  Negroes  who  castigate  as 
"Uncle-Toms."  the  men  who  have  demon- 
strated to  all  the  most  Important  quality  in 
America.  "Individual  Enterprise  and  Respon- 
sibility," Dr.  Oeorge  Washington  Carver. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Roy  Wllklns,  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall,  Duke  Ellington,  Count 
Basle,  the  Mills  Brothers  and  many  more 

I've  had  It  with  those  cerebral  giants  w.ho 
think  It's  appropriate  to  Invite  advocates  of 
drug  use  to  lecture  in  their  classrooms  or  to 
Invite  a  Black  Power  spokesman  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  Flag-burning  as  wae  the  case  in 
th»  Mercer  Island  school  district. 

There  are  500,000  American  men  in  Viet- 
nam who  endure  tremendous  hardship's  and 
of  whom  many  give  their  lives  each  week  to 
keep   our  country   free   and  our  Flag  flying. 
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Tet  there  are  people  in  American  who  defile 
and  bum  our  Flag.  Are  these  p«opIe  really 
Amerloaca? 

I've  had  it  with  people  who  set  out  delib- 
erately to  crush  mankind's  most  noble  ex- 
periment In  decency. 

Uet  me  tell  you  one  thing,  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  attempt  to  strip  my  country  of  its 
pride  and  destroy  thoae  institutions  my 
friends  and  my  family  have  fought  and  died 
for,  you  have  to  climb  over  me  first  I  In  order 
to  do  that  you  will  have  to  get  up  awfully 
early  in  the  morning. 

Capt.  jEMtT  L.  Edwards, 
lOlit  AiTlxime  Division.  Vietnam. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  STATE  OP 
CONNECTICUT 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF  coNNEcnctnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Martin  Luther  King  was  one  of  the  most 
charismatic  apd  influential  leaders  of 
our  generation.  As  the  focus  of  a  non- 
violent quest  for  equal  rights  for  all 
Americans,  he  had  a  significant  Impact 
on  our  history. 

His  assassination  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  America.  I  traveled  with  many  others 
to  mourn  at  his  funeral  in  Atlanta  when 
he  was  laid  to  rest,  and  I  believe  the  in- 
creasing recognition  of  a  desirable  ac- 
tion sought  by  our  people  Is  well  stated 
m  a  proclamation  issued  by  Gov.  John 
Dempsey,  of  Connecticut,  with  the  co- 
cperation  of  the  general  assembly.  The 
text  of  which  I  submit  for  the  Rxcord 
liow  so  that  it  may  be  available  to  all 
our  Members: 

Proclamation  of  the  Stati  of  Connecticut 
I  By  His  Excellency  John  Dempsey,  Governor) 

"Abused  and  scorned  though  we  may  be," 
Xtirtln  Luther  King  once  said  In  speaking 
ui  his  people,  "our  destiny  is  tied  up  with 
.America's  destiny.  Before  the  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth,  we  were  here.  Before  the  pen 
of  Jefferson  etched  the  majestic  words  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  acroes  the 
[lages  of  history,  we  were  here. 

"For  more  than  two  c«nturlea  our  fore- 
bears lahored  In  this  country  without  wages; 
'.iiey  made  cotton  king;  they  built  the  homes 
'  f  their  masters  while  suffering  gross  Injus- 
tice and  shameful  humlUaOon — and  y«t  out 
•  f  a  bottomless  vitality  they  continued  to 
Thrive  and  develop. 

If  the  inexpressible  cruelties  of  slavery 
could  not  stop  us.  the  opposition  we  now 
face  will  surely  faU.  We  wlU  win  our  freedom 
because  the  sacred  heritage  of  our  nation 
■ind  the  eternal  will  of  God  are  embodied  in 
'  ur  echoing  demands." 

Dr.  King's  wotxia  reflect  his  unswerving 
dedication  to  the  cause  he  embraced — ^true 
ireedom  and  equality  of  opportunity  for 
■ur  black  citizens. 

An  eloquent  spokesman  and  a  determined 
advocate.  Dr.  King  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  aooom- 
pll&hmente,  and  his  record  of  service  In  be- 
half of  brotherhood,  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  General  Assembly  has  directed  that  a 
tlay  he  set  aside  each  year  to  honor  Martin 
Luther  King  "for  his  selfleas  devotion  to  the 
■idvancement  of  equality  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  rights."  Accordingly,  I  pro- 
claim January  15,  the  anniversary  of  the 
V'irth  of  this  eminent  leader,  to  be  Martin 
I-uther  King  Day  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
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I  urge  that  flaga  be  flown  on  pubUc  build- 
ings and  private  homes  and  that  there  be 
suitable  observance  of  this  occasion  in  the 
schools  of  this  state  and  in  our  communities. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  State 
at  the  Capitol,  in  Hartford,  this  fifth  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-fourth. 

John  Dkmpset. 
By  His  Excellency's  Command : 

ElXA  T.  Gbasso, 
Secretary  of  the  State. 


EMERGENCY    DETENTION    ACT 
SHOULD  BE  REPEALED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

of   new    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENTATTVES 

Friday,  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  note  the  recent  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act — title  n  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act — should  be  re- 
pealed. It  is  dismaying  to  realize  that 
this  ill-advised  statute — passed  over  the 
veto  of  President  Truman — is  still  in  ef- 
fect. Its  implications  are  readily  appar- 
ent when  we  recall  the  disgraceful  rec- 
ord of  the  detention  of  American  citi- 
zens of  Japanese  ancestry  during  World 
War  II.  Although  it  can  easily  be  said 
"It  can't  happen  here,"  it  remains  an  in- 
sidious threat  to  justice  and  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  all  Americans,  and  I 
welcome  the  Justice  Department's  action. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  KH.  13455,  to  repeal 
this  act,  I  lu-ge  speedy  consideration  of 
this  legislation  to  eliminate  an  imneeded 
and  dangerous  law  which  does  violence 
to  the  basic  principles  of  our  democ- 
racy. In  this  connection,  the  December 
13  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Afro- Ameri- 
can contains  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  question  and  I  am  including  it 
in  the  Record.  As  it  cogently  points  out, 
the  act  is  an  "imnecessary  shadow  over 
the  democratic  process"  and  should  be 
removed.  The  editorial  follows: 

CONGBESS     SHOTTU)     AGREE 

The  Justice  Department  took  a  commend- 
able step  Wednesday  in  asking  Congress  to 
withdraw  the  department's  authority  to  set 
up  detention  camps. 

Deputy  Atty.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Klelndlenst 
was  giving  the  Congress  a  concise  picture  of 
the  situation  when  he  advised  that  the  mere 
threat  that  the  authority  might  someday  be 
used  Is  "extremely  offensive  to  many  Ameri- 
cans." 

A  statement  Mr.  Klelndlenst  has  denied 
making,  which  suggested  anyone  who  dem- 
onstrated in  a  way  as  to  Interfere  with  oth- 
ers might  be  subjected  to  such  detention,  has 
Increased  concern  about  the  six  camps  still 
in  existence. 

One  of  the  most  un-American  aspects  of 
the  detention  camp  authority  Is  that  It  per- 
mits people  to  be  rounded  up  and  detained 
without  proper  legal  safeguards  and  recourse. 

In  these  tense  days  when  many  view- 
points are  being  pressed  and  attacked  by 
people  In  and  out  of  government,  no  citizen, 
or  groups  of  citizens,  should  have  to  fear 
oppression  by  whim. 

The  government  has  said  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  It  never  Intends  to  use  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  authority. 
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The  AFRO  consistently  has  said,  as  did 
Mr.  Klelndlenst  last  week,  that  the  benefit 
of  repealing  the  act  "outweighs  any  poten- 
tial advantage  which  the  act  may  provide  In 
a  time  of  internal  security  emergency." 

The  Congress  should  remove  this  unnec- 
esaory  shadow  over  the  democratic  process. 


VIEWPOINT  OF  A  SOLDIER  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
national  dialog  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy  con- 
tinues unabated.  I  have  long  been  greatly 
interested — but  not  in  the  least  mystified 
by  them — In  the  sources  of  the  theme  of 
dissent  agsilnst  the  Vietnam  war.  I  am 
interested  £is  well  in  the  relatively  small 
number  of  individuals  who  tenaciously 
and — I  must  sadly  admit — successfully 
promote  this  theme  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House,  a  letter 
written  by  a  soldier  in  Vietnam  to  the 
editor  of  the  Journal-News  in  Nyack, 
N.Y.  This  young  soldier  is  a  resident  of 
Monsey,  N.Y.,  in  the  27th  Corigressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve. 

I  harbor  no  doubt  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  support  the  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  a  letter  from  a  soldier  In 
Vietnam  is  particularly  significant  and  it 
is  unfortimate  they  do  not  write  more 
often;  but  then,  they  are  rather  preoccu- 
pied with  the  business  of  defending  the 
free  world  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. When  the  letters  do  come,  however, 
they  are  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  a 
room  full  of  stale  smoke.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 
To  the  Editob,  Journal-News: 

I'm  one  of  many  soldiers  in  Vietnam  doing 
my  thing  for  the  people  over  here.  Perhapd* 
you  think  I'm  having  a  groovy  time.  Well. 
I'm  not,  and  the  good  people  of  the  world 
know  that  I'm  not.  This  Is  a  stinking,  rotten 
war  and  I  hate  It.  I  wish  I  were  back  In  my 
own  world  In  Monsey. 

That's  maybe  what  you  want  to  hear.  Well, 
It  is  rotten  and  I  would  like  to  be  home  but 
I  am  glad  I  am  here  to  help  these  people  who 
respect  us  more  than  the  people  at  home. 
You  people  ijalk  about  a  war  you  know  noth- 
ing about  yet  you  think  you  know  all  the 
answers.  It's  not  that  simple. 

Wouldn't  you  like  some  help  If  some  big 
bully  came  in  and  took  your  home  and  land 
away?  Would  you  like  to  wear  clothes  sal- 
vaged from  a  dump  that  weren't  fit  for  a 
hippie?  You  run  around  with  signs  saying 
war  Is  hell.  You're  darn  right  war  Is  heU  but 
these  people  need  our  help  and  most  of  us 
are  willing  to  give  It.  These  people  are  sick 
of  war,  too,  but  they  are  wlUlng  to  go  on 
fighting  until  they  are  free  of  the  Vletcong 
and  I  am  wllUng  to  help  them. 

If  you  want  to  help,  you  can  come  on  over 
and  give  a  hand  or  you  can  shut  up  and  let 
us  do  our  job.  We  do  a  pretty  dam  good  job, 
too,  because  we  are  In  a  htirry  to  come  back 
home. 

If  you  say  killing  is  wrong,  why  are  you 
killing  something  that  It  took  more  than  a 
hundred  years  to  build — our  American  de- 
mocracy?  Stop  it  now  so  we   may   have  a 
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plftce  of  pe«c«  to  cozne  back  to  when  thla  la 
over 

It  \M  really  more  quiet  over  here  where  the 
people  are  together  If  you  would  like  to  know 
who  are  the  big  mouths  over  here,  look  In 
the  papers  at  the  picture*  of  the  service- 
men shouting  war  is  hell  but  peace  without 
honor  is  a  tragedy 

Pfc    James  L    Simpson 
lOlst  Airborne  Division.  Vietnam 


AFTERMATH— 22    YEARS    AFTER 
BATTLE  OF  SAIPAN 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF    KBNTUCKT 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  in 
these  critically  trying  times  for  both 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Nation  at 
large,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  our  coUeaKues,  a  portion 
of  a  laarrative  poem  which  was  senalized 
in  the  Madisonville  Messenger.  Madlson- 
vllle,  Kj-..  a  daily  newspaper  in  my  dls- 
trlct.  This  poem  was  written  by  a  man 
who  22  years  before  was  Involved  in  the 
Battle  of  Saipan  The  author.  Mr  Ben 
Rash  of  Mortons  Gap.  Ky  .  m  prefacing 
his  own  poem  stated: 

It  13  not  -he  purpose  of  this  narrative 
poem  to  i;?lorlfy  .mv  person.  ?roup  or  unit, 
but  rather  to  .set  clown  for  iny  interested 
reader  -he  actual  events  <is  they  were  known 
to  me  -=ind  lo  try  to  convey  the  feelings  of  a 
combat  survivor  after  enoutth  years  .-.ave 
passed  that  those  >ajne  events  should  ha\e 
long  passed  into  oblivion. 

Parts  VI  and  vn  of  Mr  Rash's  poem 
follow : 

Part  VT  -The  RErruN 

Left  that  grim,  forbidding  Island. 
Two  vears  later  *ar  was  won. 
Came  back  to  mv  fhenshed  country, 
Left  behind  the  pack  and  gun 

Journev  on  -o  ole  Kentuckv 
Arrived  again  at  mv  home  "own. 
There  I  met  mv  Love  .^nd  wnoed  her. 
■■.Married  up  '    and  settled  down 

Lived  in  peace  all  through  these  bright  years. 
But  the  dream  I  dreamed  :ast  night 
Brought  back  hi:>rror  of  'he  conrUct 
Of  the  terrible  Island  Rght 

Saw  a  .spectral  »;roi.ip  cume  marching. 
Each  one  proud  and  ^tiff  and  straight. 
None  no  longer  prone  and  lifeless. 
All   had   met   and   known   his   fate 

Ranks  of  four  'hey  stepped  out  smartly. 
.\round  each  head  a  halo  light. 
Saw  '.vith  growing  consternation 
Garments  'hat  they  wore  were  white 

Couldn  t  believe  this  thing  approaching. 
Suddenly  tilled  with  awful  dread 
Realized  now  this  ghL.stlv  i-olumn 
Was  the  Legion  of  the  Dead 

Now  the  marching  column  halted. 
Leader  "irned  and  raised  his  arm 
Beckoned  for  mv  presence  nearer 
Plain  for  now  they  meant  uu  harm 

Summoned  last  reserve  of  courage. 
Tned  'o  overcome  m".  tear. 
Stopped  in  horrified  amazement 
When  I  saw  their  faces  clear 

Leader  'Aai  the  .Sergeant  Nichols 
Dead  and  i^one  these  twenty-twti  vears. 
Heading   up   the   first  squad   column 
Was  the  Corporal  Charlie  Spears 
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Searched  each  shining  face  .st)  peaceful, 
rrled  to  stifle  hack  a  s.ib. 
There  stood  dates  and  Hart  and  Kovak 
Lynch.  Sims.  Price  and  Cobb 

Manv.  many  other  comrades 
Helped  make  up  this  silent  Crew. 
SttKid  there  like  a  cold  stone  statue 
Fearful  apprehension  grew 

Nichols  eyes  so  kind  and  gentle  , 

(•^xed  mine  with  a  level  gaze. 
Voice  came  so  unexpected. 
Stirred  me  from  mv  frozen  daze. 

Now  you  answer  up  these  questions." 
Said  he  in  unyielding  tone 
Whv  are  vou  among  the.se  mortals?^' 

Why  has  not  your  spirit  flown?' 

■  Wondered  where  yovi've  been  this  long  time. 
Wondered  why  you  dldnt  fall  " 
I  aiLswered  quick.    The  Ixird  so  willed  It, 
Supreme  Commander  of  us  all   ■ 

Don  t  know  whv  f  lie  Bles-sed  Savior 
Didn  t  have  me  join  vour  hand. 
I^ft  my  life  -so  precious  to  me. 
Brought  me  safe  back  to  this  land." 

But  Im  sure  He  had  a  purpose. 
Knew  I  wa.sn  t  lit  to  die. 
1.4;ft  me  here  to  get  me  readv. 
Gave  me  one  more  chance  to  try." 

.\    COI-NTT    Man    EiEMEMBEILS  .\|-rEHMATH"  — 

22   ■\'ea*.s  After  BAm  f.  or  Saipan 

PART     VII    -THE    MESSAGE 

Nichols  thought  the  Answer  over. 
.Said.  Ill  tell  you  something  more 
Stand  fast  now  and  listen  closely. 
■You  have  drawn  a  sacred  chore  " 

.Another  rcaa<jn  that  HE  sp»ired  you 
On  the  ;)«th  of  ;;fe  to  tre.id 
Was  that  you  munt  take  a  me8,<iai»e 
To  tihe  .iving  from  the  dead  ' 

Long  have  we  celeaUal  dwellers 
Watched  events  on  earth  with  gloom, 
listened  wnlle  men  plotted  ever 
Mankinds  faat  .ipprcKvchlng  doom" 

Seems  as  though  the  hell  first  started 
When  the  atom  bomb  was  lx>rn 
Since  that  day  the  moral  tlt>er 
Of  the  Nations  weak  was  shorn 

I  sp>eak  here  of  draft  card  burners 
.And  the  ones  who  cry  aloud 
Of  their  false  religious  feeling 
Masking  cowardice  with  this  shroud 

Also,  there  .ue  those  seared  authors. 
Writers  of  the    Protest  Song^ 
Thoee  who  shout  the  foreign  policy 
Of  the  Government  is  wrong 

Remember.  ti:>o,  the    slogan  mongers  ' 
Who  attempt  their  rn  to  spread. 
Shameful  whispers  to  each  other 
Such  aa.    better  red  than  dead  ' 

I  include  the  politician 

He  who  utters  reckless  words 

He  who  shouts  hLs  partisan  speeches. 

While  the  foe  of  freedom  girds 

And  the  pampered,  misled  .students. 
Those  who  enter  school  to  learn. 
Then  profess  to  such  great  knowledge. 
Military  duty  they  must  spurn 

There  are  other  spineless  creatures 
Who  enjoy  this  land  so  great. 
Yet.  they  aid  the  foreign  menace 
Preaching  communistic  iiate 

Nichols  voice  now  rose  In  anger. 
Bitter  tongue  and  words  of  scorn, 
Directed  to  the  ■  semi  traitors" 
Who  were  all  in  freedom  born 

Before  the  fighting  in  Korea, 
■  Eighteen    proud  free  nations  fell 
Existing  now  In  subjugation 
Behind  the  'Iron  Curtain"  hell. 
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-Sovith  Korea,  only  Cuba 
H.cs  fallen  to  the  communist  horde. 
Because  .America  is  committed 
As  a  shield  against  the  sword 

Dont  those  fools  n(iw  demonstrating 
For  >ur  military  retreat 
Know  the  path  of  world  desertion 
Leads  to  freedom's  sure  defeat? 

Can't  they  see  their  silly  antics 
.Aid  the  evil  communist  how? 
Bring  a  wealth  of  aid  and  comfort 
To  the  free  world's  wily  foe 

Nichols  gized  up  In  the  darkness. 
Arms  outstretched  and  head  thrown  back 
ShrleKed  up  to  the  unseen  dwellers 
Of  the  heavens'  traceless.  track 

Come  down  here  my  honored  brethren! 
You  who  died  In  freedom's  name. 
You  who  perlslied  for  your  country. 
You  I  f  everlasting  fame 

Descend  and  give  your  sure  approval 
Of  this  message  I  now  give 
To  the  mortal  man  before  you, 
He  whose  life  was  spared  to  live. 

Then  before  my  .startled  vision 
.Appeared  a  h(^t  of  wralthlike  ones. 
Each  liad  written  American  history. 
Each  had  faced  the  enemy  guns 

First,  there  came  an  apparition 
Of  the    General  ■  Washington. 
Then  an  endless  Ii.ie  of  spirits. 
Each  a  1  jst  American  son. 

Recognized  a  score  of  others 
As  they  came  fast  flitting  by. 
All  looked  straight  Into  my  being. 
.All  looked  deep  into  my  eye. 

One  thing  now  I  know  for  certain 
Each  one  backed  the  Sergeant's  word, 
-And  I  know  thev  cned  in  anguish 
That  his  message  must  be  heard. 

Came  the  ghost  of  .Andrew  Jackson, 
Tall  and  stately,  passing  by. 
Heard  the  voice  of  Colonel  Travis 
Venting  forth  his  battle  cry. 

John  Paul  Jones  appeared  before  me 
.As  rii'J  General  Nathaniel  Greene. 
Attired  as  those  gone  on  before  them 
Lighted  by  their  halo  sheen 

Next.  I  saw  the  f.ice  of  Custer.  * 

Knew  him  by  his  yellow  hair. 
Passed  the  great  incomparable  Patton 
Possessing  still  his  showman  flair. 

John  J   Pershing  paused  a  moment 
Linked  the  arm  of  Les  McNalr. 
Oenernl  Mc.Arthur  followed  closely 
Just  behind  that  dauntless  pair. 

Saw  the  form  of  Bolivar  Buckner 
Adding  to  the  marchers  flow. 
Colonel  Bowie  and  Davy  Crockett 
Defenders  ol  the  Alamo 

.Admirals  Dewey.  Nlmitz  and  Halsey 
Entered  In  my  vision  clear. 
Sergeant  York  with  Colin  Kelley 
Flanked  the  horseman.  Paul  Revere. 

Countless  names  and  countless  faces 
Now  had  answered  Nichols  call. 
Every  one  enshrined  In  history. 
Brave,  strong  fighters,  heroes  all 

Then  I  fell  back   shamed  and  shaken 
Ttirned  to  Nick  and  cried  his  name. 
Promised  to  absorb  his  mes.sage. 
Promised  to  deliver  same 

Receive  It  then  my  mortal  cohort 
Spoke  Nick  now,  his  voice  clear, 
Tell  the  loyal  uf  the  nation 
That  they  need  not  live  in  fear. 

Two  great  problems  of  the  future 
Men  must  face  upon  this  Earth, 
First  containment  of  the  Marxists, 
And  the  Chinese  missile  birth. 
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Declare  to  all  that  world  enslavement 
Is  the  communistic  prize. 
With  the  leaders  of  this  movement 
There  can  be  no  comprctfnlse. 

Say  unto  all  civilized  people 
Unite!  They  must  In  year's  to  come 
Before  the  Oriental  war  lords 
Perfect  delivery  of  their  bomb. 

Think,  my  friend,  of  what  must  happen 
From  a  nuclear  holocaust, 
Untold  millions  sure  to  perish, 
Civilization  will  be  lost. 

Speak  to  those  brave  men  in  Asia 
Bearing  freedom's  torch  on  high, 
We  commend  their  noble  effort 
From  our  home  up  in  the  sky. 

Say  unto  the  nations  chieftain 
He  who  shoulders  such  a  weight. 
We  the  Patriots  of  the  ages 
Believe  He  carries  mankinds  fate. 

Assure  Him  that  He  is  supported 
By  .America's  honored  dead. 
History  shall  record  the  rlghtnesa 
Of  the  fight  which  He  has  led. 

To  the  malcon tented  marchers, 
Those  who  cry  and  He  and  moan. 
They  shall  surely  reap  the  whirlwind 
Of  the  evil  they  have  sown. 

Inform  the  shameless  draft  card  burners 
Hell  will  write  their  pedigree. 
They  now  share  the  full  contempt 
Of  those  who  died  for  liberty. 

Tell  the  crummy,  craven  cowards, 
Tlielr  subversion  will  emerge. 
And  the  anger  of  all  free  men 
Will  compose  their  funeral  dirge. 

.Americans  everywhere  must  safeguard 
Freedom's  precious  holy  right, 
I'nited  firmly  as  one  people. 
Carry  on  the  free  world  fight. 

Now  my  thoughts  were  whirling  madly, 
-Smashing,  crashing  through  my  head. 
Felt  the  weight  of  that  great  mission 
Entrusted  to  me  by  the  dead. 

Thought  how  each  had  died  In  battle. 
Some  In  horror,  some  In  pain. 
Knew  from  all  my  years  of  freedom. 
Not  a  one  had  died  in  vain. 

Mutely  nodded  my  agreement. 
Stood  there  chastized,  shook,  forlorn. 
Saddened  by  the  specters  anguish. 
Humbled  by  their  whiplash  scorn. 

Satisfied,  Nick  turned  to  go  now. 
Commanded  that  the  troops  "Fall  In," 
Forward.  March !  On  In  to  glory. 
Leave  this  wretched  place  of  men. 

Glanced  at  my  bowed  head  and  nodded. 
Gesture  seemed  to  clearly  say. 
Deliver  that  which  you  are  charged  with. 
And  we'll  meet  another  day. 


PUBLIC   POLICY   AND  HIGHER 
EDUCATION   IN   MISSOURI 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU 
your  attention  to  a  statement  by  Dr. 
John  Anthony  Brown,  president.  Linden- 
wood  College  in  St.  Charles,  Mc,  at  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  independent  colleges 
and  universities  of  Missouri.  Dr.  Brown 
points  out  the  contributions  private  edu- 
cation has  made  to  Missouri  and  the  ap- 
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imrent  lack  of  recognition  for  these  con- 
tributions. 

Public  Poucy  aud  Higher  Education  in 

Missouri 
The  34  private  colleges  and  imiversities 
that  comprise  the  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  Missouri  offer  a  great  diversity 
of  educational  opportunity  to  the  people  of 
our  state. 

This  private  sector  of  higher  education  In 
Missouri  represents  an  educational,  economic 
and  social  asset  that  the  state  can  neither 
afford  to  lose  nor  afford  to  replace.  These  in- 
stitutions attrtuit  students  from  every  state 
In  the  union,  and  from  several  dozen  foreign 
countries.  They  enroll  28.3%  of  the  stu- 
dents in  higher  education  In  Missouri;  they 
award  over  34%  of  the  bachelor's  degrees, 
more  than  38%  of  all  graduate  degrees,  and 
almost  47%  of  the  Ph.D's.  These  Independent 
colleges  and  universities  educate  more  than 
43%  of  the  dentists,  almost  46%  of  the 
lawyers,  more  than  65%  of  the  pharmacists, 
and  almost  69%  of  the  physicians. 

Our  private  colleges  and  universities  em- 
ploy some  16,000  people  and  have  an  annual 
payroll  of  close  to  $100,000,000.  In  1968-69 
these  colleges  and  universities  had  operat- 
ing budgets  which  totaled  In  excess  of  $160,- 
000.000,  and  spent  another  $25,000,000  to  $30,- 
000.000  on  capital  expenditures.  They  rep- 
resent assets  of  close  to  one-half  a  billion 
dollars  (replacement  cost)  in  buildings. 
grounds,  and  equipment,  and  well  over  $200.- 
000,000    In    market   value    endowment. 

This  Is  an  Impressive  recitation.  The 
trouble  with  it  as  a  recitation  is  that  no  one 
seems  to  have  heard  it  before.  Neither  our 
students  nor  our  faculties  are  aware  of  our 
present  role;  neither  our  employees  nor  our 
alumni  are  fully  conscious  of  the  Impact  we 
have  and  have  had  on  this  state  and  na- 
tion; neither  the  foundations  nor  the  corpo- 
rations are  alert  to  the  great  resources  we 
have  put  together;  neither  the  people  of  the 
state  nor  their  political  leaders  have  looked 
carefully  at  the  Independent  sector  of  higher 
education  In  Missouri. 


DR.  LUTHER  HOLCOMB 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
able  public  servants  of  our  time  is  Dr. 
Luther  Holcomb,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimlty  Commission.  The  attached 
editorial  taking  note  of  the  outstanding 
services  of  Dr.  Holcomb  appeared  in  the 
■Wichita  Eagle  and  the  Beacon,  Wichita, 
Kans.,  and  I  submit  it  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record: 

It's  Reassttring 

Change  is  a  way  of  life  In  'Washington. 
But  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa has  complied  a  record  that  has  received 
little  publicity  while  serving  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Emplojmient  Opportunity 
Commission  under  four  different  EEOC  chair 
men.  He  Is  Dr.  Luther  Holcomb,  a  Dallas 
Democrat,  ■who  ■was  reappointed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Common  sense  and  reasonableness  are  the 
two  traits  that  this  unobtrusive  former  min- 
ister brought  to  the  work  of  the  commission. 
His  philosophy  Is  that  "where  prejudice  and 
discrimination  exist,  we  must  tear  It  out  from 
its  very  roots."  By  tact  and  diplomacy  he 
has  successfully  encouraged  the  maintenance 
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of   lines   of  communication  •with   minority 
groups. 

Dr.  Holcomb's  continued  service  on  the 
commission  demonstrates  that  capable  serv- 
ice can  be  rewarded  In  political-conscious 
Washington.  This  is  especliOly  reassuring 
when  It  Involves  an  ageijcy  with  sensitive 
problems  of  human  relations. 


STUDENT    INVOLVEMENT   IN    ENVI- 
RONMENTAL PROBLEMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF   VIEGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  students 
from  five  States  in  the  mid-Atlantic  re- 
gion and  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
meet  in  Richmond  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 30  to  focus  public  attention  and 
awareness  upon  en'vlronmental  problems. 

The  conference  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Student  Coimcil  on  Pol- 
lution in  the  Environment — SCOPE — 
and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration.  The  cochalrmen  of  mld- 
Atlantic  SCOPE  are  Miss  Patti  Collins 
of  Westhampton  College,  Richmond,  and 
Randall  Simons  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia at  Charlottesville. 

Generating  constructive  interest  in  the 
need  to  move  forward  with  pollution  pre- 
vention and  control  is  a  highly  com- 
mendable objective,  and  I  hope  SCOPE 
has  a  successful  and  well-attended  meet- 
ing in  Richmond. 

Mr.  President,  the  background  of 
SCOPE  and  its  objectives  is  set  forth  in 
an  article  published  on  December  9,  1969, 
in  the  Richmond  News  Leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the   Richmond    Newsleader,    Dec     9 

1969] 

Youths  Veesus  Pollution — SCOPE  UNrr 

Formed 

(By  Hugh  Robertson) 

If  college  students  can  rally  around  such 

causes  as  "Vote  18"  and  "End  "the  'War,"  why 

not  water  pollution  control? 

Thus  was  created  today,  Mld-Altantlc 
SCOPE — Student  Council  on  Pollution  In 
the  Environment — with  a  pledge  to  "try 
and  educate  the  public"  on  problems  of  pol- 
lution. 

Its  co-chairman,  Patti  Collins,  a  20-year- 
old  coed  from  "Westhampton  College,  and 
RandaU  Simmons,  21,  a  University  of  Vir- 
ginia graduate  student,  also  held  a  press  con- 
ference at  the  Sheraton  Motor  Inn. 

Both  voiced  their  concern  about  the  pol- 
luted environment,  which  their  elders  are 
passing  on  to  them,  and  announced  a  get-to- 
gether to  see  how  many  college  students  are 
interested  in  the  subject. 

The  get-together,  billed  as  "The  Great 
Grey  Ice  Gathering,"  is  scheduled  Dec.  30 
at  the  Arena,  from  1  p.m.  until,  according 
to  a  press  release,  "the  music  and  words  no 
longer  stir  the  gathering." 

Leaders  hope  the  session  will  draw  col- 
lege students  from  throughout  the  Mid-At- 
lantic region— Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina.  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania. 
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If  (kll  goM  w«U.  Mld-AtUnUe  900PE 
will  become  a  youth  advUory  couo«U  to 
tb«  Mlddle-AtlAotlc  Region  or  th«  PederaJ 
Water  PoUutioD  Control  Admlnlatnttlon. 

Ifid- Atlantic  SCOPI  and  otber  regional 
units  througbout  the  United  SUtea  also 
wtU  be  expected  to  advlae  U  S.  Secretary  or 
the  Interior  Walter  J    Hlckel 

Preeumably.  It  waa  Hlckela  idea  to  involve 
college  studenti  in  water  pollution — as  well 
aa  air  and  land  pollution— control. 

College  councils  began  rormlng  tbl«  month, 
with  the  aaaUtance.  technical  and  financial, 
or  the  federal  water  control  agency,  a  com- 
ponent or  the  Interior  Department. 

To  match  Richmond's  "areat  Grey  Ice,'  a 
relerence  to  the  grayish  color  ol  froeen  pol- 
luted water,  there  will  be  Dec  28  "happen- 
ings" In  Kansas  City  and  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Dec.  30  "happenings"  in  Boston,  Cincinnati. 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco, 
the  press  release  said 

In  Richmond,  the  program  calls  for  "hard 
rock  music,  movies,  speejches.  young  people 
and  PederaJ  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration Officials  ° 

For  this  initial  organization,  the  federal 
agency's  lillddle-Atlantlc  Region  headquar- 
ters m  ChmrlotteevUle  will  be  paying  the 
bills — ^he  Streraton  press  conference,  student 
travel  expenses,  renting  the  are* — Eugene 
Jensen,  regional  director,  explained. 

But  the  students  are  expected  to  chart 
an  Independent,  advisory  course.  Jensen  said. 
Miss  Collins  said  In  the  press  rele«se  the 
Dec.  30  gathering  would  "provide  students 
with  the  kind  of  Information  they  need  to 
react  intelltgenUy  to  the  apathy  at  govern- 
ment officials  and  business  and  Industrial 
leaders  to  the  awesome  environmental  crises 
now  blooming  in  the  United  States" 

Earlier.  Miss  Collins  was  instruniental  In 
gathering  S72  student  signatures  on  a  peti- 
tion protesting  Rtchmond"s  original  plan  to 
discharge  raw  sewage  Into  the  James  River 
this  winter 

Other  than  Miss  Collins  tuid  Simmons,  the 
council,  which  will  be  expanded  later,  In- 
cludes: 

Dorland  Humphries  of  Richmond  Bland 
College.  Unwood  Creekmore,  Lee  Bates  and 
Leo  Plelds  of  Virginia  State  College,  iiarshall 
Davenson  ind  Jay  Managan  of  Virginia  Com- 
monwealth University,  ind  Carl  Jerome,  Wil- 
liam C  Brown  and  Haywood  Blakemore  of 
Randolph-Macon  College 


BIO  TRUCK  BELL 


HON.  FRED  SaiWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorial  for  today  Ls  from  the  Charles- 
ton Mail,'  In  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
The  editorial  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Charleston  iW  Va  i  Mail.  July 
19.  1969 1 
Scant    Boonomt    in    Disnit'cnoN 

Por  the  average  American  motorist,  the 
giant  vans  and  trailers  that  ruar  along  the 
highways  are  quite  big  enough  Even  when 
they  are  carefully  driven,  which  is  most 
of  the  Ume.  they  are  overawing  and  for- 
bidding 

Por  '.he  trucking  industry  '.hese  behe- 
moths of  transport  are  too  small  to  be  eco- 
nomical, and  the  Industry  wants  permis- 
sion to  build  them  wider,  heavier  and 
longer    A   bill   to  that   effect    is    pending    in 
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Congress,  and  it  seta  up  a  nice  conflict  of 
interest. 

On  one  side  is  the  American  Trucking  As- 
sociation, speaking  for  the  Industry,  or 
course  And  on  the  other  la  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  broadly  repreaenta- 
tive  or  the  motorist. 

It  should  be  an  easy  one  to  settle,  and  the 
Iowa  director  or  highways  sets  forth  the 
criterion  Iowa  has  about  110.000  miles  of 
highway  In  Its  system.  Outside  or  Its  Inter- 
state mileage,  little  of  its  was  built  to  carry 
the  heavier  loads  Much  of  West  Virginia's 
highway    system    Is    in    the    same    shape. 

Considerations  of  safety  aside,  this  should 
do  It.  What  might  be  economical  for  the 
trucking  Industry  would  not  be  economical 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  highway  system 
never  built  for  the  burden. 
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Lt.    OKN.    SAMUEL    C.    PHILLIPS— A 
MAN  TO    MAKE  AMERICA  PROUD 


CABINET  COMMITTEE  ON  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES POR  SPANISH -SPEAK- 
ING PEOPLE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12.  1969 


Mr.  SCHEUER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Con- 
gressman representing  a  large  number 
of  Spanish -speaking  Americans  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  descent.  I  nse  on  behalf  of 
House  Report  91-699  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  which  urges  the 
adoption  of  a  bill,  known  as  S.  740  to 
establish  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Spanish -Speaking  People. 

Mexican  Americans.  Puerto  Ricane, 
and  others  need  a  stronger  voice  in  the 
administrative  branch  of  Government. 
They  need  ombudsman  services  and  a 
broader  representation  In  decisions.  S. 
740  would  seek  to  increase  representa- 
tion of  Spanish -speaking  citizens  in  the 
governmental  process.  With  greater  rep- 
resentation in  admimstratlon.  dividends 
.should  increase  for  the  Spanish  speaking. 

I  must  agree  with  Hondo  Ullbarrl  and 
others  when  they  write  in  'Administra- 
tion of  Bilingual  Education"; 

At  presetit  there  Is  a,  dearth  of  materials 
for  bilingual,  bicultural  education  programs 
The  materials  that  are  in  existence  today 
tend  to  be  translations  from  E^ngUsh  oriici- 
nals  and   while  some  of  the  translated 

materials    are    Indeed    very    good  .some 

do  not   fit  into  the  socioculturai  context  of 
the  Spanish  language 

I  was  an  author  of  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation .\Lt  and  I  hope  that  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Span- 
ish-Speaking People  Will  .serve  to 
.strengthen  that  legislation  and  bnng 
greater  emphasis  to  its  unique  function. 
I  hope  the  proposed  Cabinet  Committee 
can  push  to  provide  materials  which  fit 
into  the  socioculturai  context  of  the 
Spanish  langruage."  Similarly,  the  new 
Committee  can  potentially  help  bring 
housing  programs  to  barrios,  employ- 
ment counseling  to  Cuban  refugees,  and 
lob  stabilization  to  Chicanos  The  Com- 
mittee can  emphasize  throughout  gov- 
ernment that  the  Spanish-speaking  citi- 
zen should  share  In  Federal  programs 

Let  the  voice  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
peoples  be  heard 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  names, 
Neil  Armstrong,  Edwin  Aldrin,  and 
Michael  Collins,  will  surely  be  em- 
blazoned In  bold  for  history  students  of 
a  thousand  generations.  Only  slightly 
less  space  will  be  given  to  Alan  Bean, 
Eugene  Ceman,  and  Charles  Conrad. 

It  Is  justly  so — especially  in  this  day 
when  heroes  are  mostly  unsung.  There 
are  men  behind  the  scenes  who  are  de- 
serving of  the  billing  that  is  reserved  for 
the  stars. 

Such  a  man  is  the  1969  Kappa  Sigma 
Man  of  the  Year. 

He  is  a  man  who  in  his  modest  fashion 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  mans 
greatest  adventure — the  moon  flight  of 
Apollo  11. 

We  live  in  a  time  where  imdertakincs 
and  tasks  are  so  vast  that  they  are  na- 
tional in  scope.  Such  was  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. Its  scale  was  matched  by  Its  com- 
plexity. 

America  is  blessed  with  men  and 
women  of  stature,  and  such  a  man  di- 
rected the  Apollo  lunar  landing  program. 

His  heritage  fitted  him  for  the  task. 
Reared  on  the  vast  plains  of  Wyoming, 
he  acquired  the  straightforward  manner 
and  methodical  and  painstaking  ap- 
proach to  problem  solving  which  was  so 
important  to  the  Apollo  program. 

An  assessment  of  his  capability  was 
revealed  during  the  investigation  which 
followed  the  1967  Apollo  tragedy. 

General  PhilMps  appointment  as 
Apollo  director  came  only  after  he  had 
proved  himself  elsewhere.  In  1959  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  faltering  Min- 
uteman  ICBM  program.  By  1963  It  stood 
as  one  of  our  brightest  defense  efforts. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend 
to  a  personal  friend.  Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  C. 
Phlllipe,  U.S.  Air  Force,  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations on  his  being  named  1969 
Kappa  Sigma  Man  of  the  Year.  I  am 
sure  the  other  Members  of  this  body  join 
wnth  me. 

Fittingly,  the  award  was  presented  in 
the  city  he  calls  his  hometown — the  cap- 
ital of  Wyoming,  Cheyenne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  biographical  sketch  of 
General  Phillips  and  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  Kappe  Sigma  Man  of  the 
Year  dinner  in  Cheyenne,  December  7. 
follows : 

MAN-Or-THX-YtAB     PXXDICTS:      "SPACX     EXPLO- 
RATION Wnx  SoLvi  Woaus  Problzms" 
(By  Kirk  Knox) 

Sp«M:e  developtnents  and  exploration  over 
the  next  few  years  will  contribute  "more 
than  most  of  via  are  smart  enough  to  antici- 
pate today,""  Lt.  0«n.  Samuel  C.  PhUllpe  told 
a  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity  dinner  In  his  hon- 
or last  night  at  Little  America  here. 

Phillips,  who  was  reared  In  Cheyenne  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wyc- 
mlng  In  1942.  waa  honored  at  the  banquet 
as  Kappa  Sigma  frBternlty"s  "Man  of  the 
year.  " 

He  currently  is  commander  or  Air  Porce's 
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Space  and  Missile  System  with  headquarters 
In  Los  Angeles,  but  it  was  as  director  of  the 
Apollo  Moon  landing  program  that  be  gained 
international  renown. 

Phillips  predicted  the  U.S.  space  program 
would  contribute  to  solution  of  earth'!  prob- 
lems with  environment,  need  for  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  make  possible  "a 
better  Job  in  human  affairs  and  solve  many 
of  the  problems  that  face  people  In  general." 
He  said  it  will  be  necessary  for  people  "to 
tackle  more  seriously""  the  matter  of  an  ex- 
panding earth  population  which  It  is  esti- 
mated will  reach  four  billion  by  the  year 
2000. 

"I  am  tremendously  Impressed  with  what 
we  can  do  when  we  make  up  our  mind  to 
do  something,"  said  the  general,  "and  back 
up  the  people  .  .  .  assigned  to  a  Job  .  .  ." 

Phlllipe  alluded  to  himself  several  tlmea  as 
"a  very  fortunate  guy,"  because  of  hU  fam- 
ily, being  a  citizen  "of  this  great  country,"" 
and  having  the  opportunity  "to  lead  the 
US.  Apollo  team  to  its  national  objective  of 
lunding  a  man  on  the  moon  and  returning 
(lilm)   to  earth."" 

In  hlB  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred by  his  fraternity,  PhUUps  recalled  he 
•probably  wouIdn"t  have  gotten  through  the 
university  had  it  not  been  for  the  (Kappa 
Signxa)  student  loan  program." 

His  heritage,  he  acitnowledged,  "began 
with  my  father  and  mother  and  my  years  In 
Wyoming  and  my  upbringing  In  the  great 
West." 

He  felt  eepeclally  fortunate,  he  said,  "to 
have  this  tremendous  group  of  friends  and 
fraternity  brothers.  ThU  fraternity.  Kappa 
Sigma,  has  meant  a  lot  to  me." 

Phillips  said,  "I  stand  in  awe  at  what  has 
happened  in  three  decades.  Not  many  years 
ago  you  couldn"t  gather  a  group  like  this  be- 
cause of  the  travel  they  would  have  to  en- 
dure. 

I  am  In  awe.  also,  at  what  has  happened 
with  our  standard  of  living  and  In  our  science 
Knd  technology." 

He  noted  It  was  Just  12  years  ago  last 
October  that  mankind  put  the  Hrst  projectile 
Into  space   orbit. 

Phillips  said.  "As  I  think  back.  I  also  am 
I  Hiking  ahead  to  the  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunities I  think  I  see  ahead. 

"More  than  that.  I  see  these  challenges 
and  opportunities  as  pretty  damned  exclUng 
and  Interesting."' 

The  general  saw  each  generation  on  "a 
new  threshold  from  which  things  proceed." 
He  added.  "'You  hear  a  lot  today  about  the 
youth  of  America  which  Is  not  all  flattering. 
From  my  contacts,  I  think  they  are  great." 
Phillips  asserted.  "I  think  with  the  thresh- 
old from  which  they  are  starting  I  am  going 
t)  be  much  more  awestruck  in  30  years." 

Thus  far.  he  pointed  out.  the  U.S.  space 
program's  work  has  brought  about  "some  new 
l.idustrles  and  tremendous  increases  In  tech- 
nology and  science." 

In  the  face  of  space  exploration,  the  gen- 
oral  said,  "the  world  is  smaller." 

He  added  spacemen  see  the  earth  as  a 
•  bright  oasis  In  space,"  that  '"this  earth  Is  a 
pretty  good  place  and  we  could  do  a  lot  better 
i:i  learning  now  to  take  care  of  it  and  con- 
duct affairs  In  a  way  that  will  contribute  to 
I's  longevity." 

"We  are  starting  to  see  some  ways  through 
space  exploration  to  help  tackle  some  of  our 
problems  such  as  an  expanding  population," 
Phillips  asserted. 

He  said  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
more  about  the  way  In  which  air.  atmosphere, 
sun  and  other  things  affect  earth  and  '"to 
see  some  of  the  ways  In  which  we  can  tackle 
t^ie  problems." 

The  general  forecast  the  space  program  will 
l»'ad  "to  a  large  space  station  orbiting  the 
earth:  more  economical  ways  of  getting  Into 
and  nut  of  space;  and  space  vehicles  which 
«in  begin  to  look  much  more  like  airplanes 
and  which  will  be  used  hundreds  of  times." 
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He  added,  "We  are  going  to  imderstand 
much  more  than  we  do  today  about  how  to 
use  our  resources  and  to  manage  earth." 

Noting  that  he  Is  called  upon  often  to 
prove  benefits  from '  the  space  program, 
Phillips  said  "It  Is  always  a  hard  thing  to 
prove." 

He  said  he  was  "certainly  humble"  that 
his  name  was  placed  in  honor  by  his  fra- 
ternity among  those  of  Lowell  Thomas,  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  and  Hoagy  Carmichael. 

"I  pledge  to  you  I  will  do  my  best  to  live 
up  to  your  evaluation  of  how  I  have  handled 
the  opportunities  I  have  had." 

The  general's  mother,  Mrs.  Mabel  Phlllipe 
of  Cheyenne,  watched  as  her  noted  son  ac- 
cepted his  honor. 

W.  P.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  himself  man  of  the 
year  in  1968  and  a  former  worthy  grand 
master  noted  that  Kappa  Sigma  has  "many 
successful  graduates,"  and  our  alumni  have 
done  well  In  a  diversity  of  fields  aa  the  list 
of  notables  indicates." 

Fraternities,  he  said,  recently  have  become 
targets  for  "some  snipping  by  non-fratemlty 
people  who  profess  that  we're  stereotypes — 
straight  off  of  'central  casting' — who  think 
alike  and  act  alike  and  really  have  very  little 
indlvlduaUty." 

This  line  of  thinking,  he  said,  "might  make 
good  conversation  at  a  campus  sit-in  but  it 
has  no  roots  in  fact." 

Kappa  Sigma  he  asserted,  always  has  fos- 
tered "the  pursuit  by  individuals  of  their 
own  p«utlcular  Interests.  In  fact,  we're  thrived 
on  the  Interchange  of  varying  ideas,  opinions 
and  interests." 

He  found  evidence  of  that  In  a  list  of  suc- 
cessful members  he  had  cited  to  the  dinner 
audience. 

"If  there's  a  sameness  that  we  try  to  en- 
courage in  Kappa  Sigma,"  Rockell  asserted, 
"It's  leadership — leadership  in  whatever 
field  a  man  chooses." 

T.  V.  (Tom)  Jones,  of  Cheyenne,  B:appa 
Sigma  alumni  president  for  Wyoming,  served 
as  toastmaster. 

Fraternity  members  and  officials  from  otJier 
states,  including  Colorado  and  Nebraska,  at- 
tended. 


BiocRAPHicAi.  Sketch 

Lieutenant  General  Samuel  C.  Phillips. 

Currently  commander  of  the  Space  and 
Missile  Systems  Organization,  and  imtll  Sep- 
tember, 1969,  director  of  the  U.S.  Apollo 
Lunar  Landing  Program  under  which  Ameri- 
cans went  to  the  moon  earlier  this  year,  Lt. 
Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips,  U.S.A:F.,  is  the  1969 
Kappa  Sigma  Man  of  the  Year.  This  man  of 
distinction  has  spent  more  than  half  of  his 
military  career  In  the  research  and  develc^- 
ment  field. 

A  native  of  Arizona,  Phillips  considers 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  his  permanent  home.  Ho 
Is  a  1942  electrical  engineering  g^raduate  of 
the  University  of  Wyoming.  His  alma  mater 
honored  him  In  1963  with  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree. 

After  receiving  his  bachelor  of  science  from 
UW,  Phillips  received  a  presidential  appoint- 
ment to  second  lieutenant  of  Infantry  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  Upon  graduation,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Air  Corps  and  earned  his  pilot's 
wings  In  1943.  His  World  War  n  duties  In- 
cluded two  combat  tours  In  England  with 
the  364th  Fighter  Group  of  the  8th  Air  Force. 
During  the  war,  Phillips  earned  the  Dlartln- 
gulshed  Flying  Cross  and  Oak  Leak  Cluster, 
Air  Medal  with  seven  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

After  the  war.  General  Phillips — then  a 
major — was  assigned  to  theater  hecwiquarters 
In  Frankfurt,  Germany,  imtll  1947.  He  re- 
ceived the  Army  Commendation  Ribbon  for 
his  meritorious  servioe  during  this  assign- 
ment. 

General  Phillips  was  next  assigned  to  be 
director  of  operations.  1st  AACS  wing.  Lang- 
ley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia.  This  assignment 
was    shortened    by    Phillips"    selection    for 
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graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
where  he  studied  from  1948  to  1950  and  re- 
ceived his  master  of  science  degree  in  elec- 
trical engineering,  specializing  In  electronics. 

General  Phillips  then  Joined  the  engineer- 
ing division  of  the  Air  Materiel  Command  at 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  He  remained  In 
this  research  and  development  post  for  six 
years,  with  the  exception  of  six  months  In 
1951 — three  months  In  Eniwetok  as  an  elec- 
tronics officer  on  Operation  Greenhouse  and 
three  months  at  the  Air  Command  and  Staff 
School,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama. 

WhUe  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  General 
Phillips  served  as  director  of  operations  in 
the  armament  laboratory,  as  B-52  project 
officer  and  as  chief  of  the  air  defense  missiles 
division,  working  on  such  missiles  as  Falcon 
and  Bomarc. 

In  June,  1956,  General  Phillips  returned  to 
England  as  chief  of  logistics  for  Strategic  Air 
Command's  7th  air  division.  On  this  assign- 
ment he  participated  in  writing  the  inter- 
national agreement  with  Great  Britain  on  the 
use  of  the  Thor  IR  BM.  Later,  as  7th  air  divi- 
sion director  of  materiel,  his  duties  Included 
assisting  In  the  completion  of  Thor  IR  BM 
Installations  for  turn-over  to  the  Royal  Air 
Force.  He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
for  this  service. 

General  Phillips  returned  to  the  U.S.  in 
1959  as  director  of  the  Mlnuteman  Program 
in  the  ballistic  missiles  division  of  the  air  re- 
search and  development  command  in  Loe 
Angeles.  During  the  two-year  period  Phillips 
was  director,  U.S.  Air  Force  reorganizations 
resulted  In  the  Mlnuteman  Program  Office 
being  combined  with  the  ballistic  systems 
division  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command. 
While  at  his  Los  Angeles  post,  Phillips  waa 
nominated  in  April,  1961,  for  promotion  to 
brigadier  general. 

In  January,  1964,  Gen.  PhlUlps  moved  to 
Washington  to  become  deputy  director  of  the 
Apollo  Program.  In  February  of  the  same  year 
he  was  nominated  for  promotion  to  major 
general.  In  October,  1964,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Apollo  Program  and  in  May. 
1968,  he  was  nominated  for  promotion  to 
lieutenant  general. 

During  1969,  General  Phillips  has  received 
several  awards  and  honors  including  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  &  Space  Administration's 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  Astronautics 
Engineer  Award,  Air  Force  Association's  ClU- 
tlon  of  Honor,  Arnold  Air  Society's  Eugene 
M.  Zuckert  Award  and  the  Hap  Arnold  Award 
from  AFA's  H.H.  Arnold  Chapter. 

General  Phillips  and  his  wife.  Betty,  have 
three  daughters — Kathleen  Phillips,  14;  Mrs. 
Janle  Phillips  Culpepper  whose  husband  is  a 
captain  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force;  and  Dana,  who 
lives  In  Marina  del  Rey,  Calif.  The  Phillips 
have  one  grandchild — one-year-old  John 
Patrick. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  TO  RECEIVE  IN- 
CREASED FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  conferees 
on  the  1969  Housing  Act  have  agreed  to 
maintain  intact  a  Senate  amendment 
that  offers  welcome  relief  to  people  liv- 
ing in  public  housing  projects.  Designed 
to  help  clear  away  the  burdensome  finan- 
cial difficulties  the  poor  encounter  when 
living  in  public  housing,  the  amendment 
would  limit  to  25  percent  of  a  person's 
income  the  amount  he  pays  for  rent.  Any 
slack  in  a  public  project's  income  would 
be  taken  up  by  increased  Federal  assist- 
ance. Such  legislation  is  long  overdue. 
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Indeed.  It  meets  a  need  so  pressing  and 
so  apparent  that  virtually  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  public  housing  could  ob- 
ject to  it. 

Minimum  rents  for  public  housinj? 
apartments  are  Inching  upward  at  an 
alarming  pace — up  to  as  much  as  $70  or 
$80  In  many  cities  Granted,  such  rents 
appear  almost  preposterously  low  to  the 
average  middle-class  citizen.  Yet.  to  the 
poor  for  whom  such  public  projects  were 
built,  such  rents  are  startllnRly  high 
Living  on  meager  welfare  paj-ments  or 
social  secunty  checks,  the  poor  and 
elderly  simply  cannot  afford  the  kind  of 
rents  now  demanded  in  public  housing 
A  significant  percentage  of  public  hous- 
ing tenants,  as  a  result,  must  approach 
the  top  of  the  public  housing  income 
scale.  And  many  poor  people — the  people 
who  desperately  need  adequate  housing 
at  modest  rents — are  simply  left  out 

The  Senate  amendment  I  have  out- 
lined here  will  help  put  a  stop  to  this 
trend 

Senator  Edward  \V  Brooke  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  work  :n  drafting  this 
amendment  and  shepherding  it  through 
the  Senate 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
heartening  provisions  of  this  year's 
Housing  Act. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  LETTER 


YAP  FIGHTS  FOR  JUST  PEACE.  OP- 
POSES SURRENDER 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  12.  19S9 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  is  presently  en- 
gaged in  a  lofty  objective  On  December 
12  and  13  it  Is  conducting  a  mas.sive 
counterofTensive  to  continue  mora- 
toriums on  600  major  college  campu-^es 

These  voung  people.  .lO.OOO  strong,  de- 
serve the  plaudits  of  all  Americans  who 
seek  a  Just  peace  in  Vietnam  They  verv 
properly  oppose  unilateral,  unconditional 
withdrawal  nf  our  troops- -which  means 
surrender  They  have  the  maturity  and 
commonsense  to  know  .such  a  course 
would  be  a  great  tragedy  Their  "Tell  it 
to  Hanoi'  should  reverberate  throughout 
the  Nation 

The  YAF  Is  fast  becoming  recognized 
as  a  vital  voice  in  behalf  of  sound  prin- 
ciples of  good  government  Believers  in 
law  and  order,  they  have  led  the  Ticht 
against  the  lunatic  fringe  and  the  hooli- 
gans who  have  degraded  and  disgraced 
the  dignity  of  education  on  college  cam- 
puses They  have  .sounded  the  alarm 
against  unnecessary  and  unwarranted 
trade  with  the  Communist  enemy  Their 
record  is  one  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  American  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  these  activities  The 
YAP  deserves  the  support  and  admira- 
tion of  every  American  who  shares  these 
views  and  these  sound  principles  I  salute 
the  YAP  for  lUs  great  demonstration  of 
Americanism  and  the  preservation  of  our 
cherished  heritage 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  many 
Senators  have  frequently  noted  thJ^t 
they  hear  often  from  those  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  progress  In  America,  but 
seldom  from  people  who  like  what  they 
observe. 

It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to 
share  in  a  letter  of  commendation  from 
two  Arlzonans  addressed  to  their  elected 
Senators  and  Representatives  These 
folks.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Lester  Arle.  of  Phoe- 
nix, have  taken  the  time  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  being  Americans,  and  I 
appreciate  their  thoughtfulness  and 
good  wishes  in  sharing  their  thoughts 
with  us 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr  and  Mrs 
Lester  Arle.  dated  November  27.  1969.  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  beinc  no  oblectlon  the  letter 
was  ordered  t->  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Hnn    Patt,.!   Pannin 
Si'nator.  .^r^^cma. 

Hon     BaRRT    OotDWATTS, 

S'-natn'-.  A'-i:rma 
Hon    .loHV  J   RHoors 
Representative.  Arizona 
Hon    Sam  SmcEn. 
Rrvi'^entatite    Arizona 

DrAR  .Sbnattirs  and  roNCRtssMitN  We  are 
doing  todav  what  roo  few  of  us  do-  taking 
time  to  pjcprefw  an  opinion  ulso  m.iktnn  sure 
th.Ht  !t  r^arheB  onr  clerted  repreRent.itlves 
!n  Wftslilngton  We  of  the  "Silent  Malorltv" 
have  too  lone  been  silent  •nklne  thlnes  for 
emnted  neglecting  our  civic  dutlee.  falling 
to  get  Involved  !n  the  democratic  process 
We  now  realize  that  the  Mme  l.s  here  to 
hreak  *hat  sllenf-e  ■^peak  out  stAnd  \ip  and 
be  '-oiinted  TTil.s  helne  Thrinkselvlne  we  be- 
lieve It  Is  appropriate  to  first  roiint  our  hless- 
Intrs  .So  we  shall  enumerate  snme  of  the 
thlnET"  for  which  we  ar*  thankful. 

1  We  ^Ivp  'h'nks  'o  OH  'hi'  hv  TTI«  O'l"-" 
\nd  the  rlrcumatance  of  birth  we  are  Amer- 
icans. 

2  We  etve  thanks  that  we  nre  nrlvlleeed 
to  live  under  a  crovernment  that  Is  the  tvest 
vet  devised  hv  the  Inspired,  rximpoalte  mtnd 
of  man  On  this  p<i!nt  we  ire  ndmim' 
after  vtsttlne  .ind  breaklne  bread  with  the 
peoples  of  1^7  nations  rlurlne  the  m.st  half 
do^en  vears  Manv  of  »hef>e  people  would 
reall7e  their  fondest  dream  !f  thev  ind  their 
children   ''ould   live  In   the  United   States 

^  We  trive  thanks  thnt  though  .^merlrans 
first  and  Arlzon ms  ^ernnd  we  nil"  .Arizona 
"Home"  We  are  'hankful  »hat  we  live  among 
people  Imbued  with  'rndltlonal  concepts  and 
vihies  of  .Amer!'".inl5m. 

4  We  give  thanks  for  ahtindnrt  pood 
health  nnd  good  friends:  sufficient  worldly 
^oods  to  !!ve  erftr!ori<;!v  ihut  ni-t  pxtriv- 
rxntlv*  and  'he  knowledge  that  the  latter 
wa.s  earned  bv  the  sweat  of  our  brow  under 
a  "svstem"  that  grants  the  s.ime  privilege 
and  opportunity  to  others 

.■>  We  cive  thanks  for  'he  high  moral  char- 
""c'er.  the  ethical  and  spiritual  stature  the 
near,  unmuddled  unbefuddled  thinking  of 
the  men  we  have  elected  to  represent  us  on 
a  national  and  state  level  men  of  Integrltv 
who  dare  ■^peak  *helr  minds  For  these  and 
manv  o^her  blessings  we  (five  both  humble 
and  proud  thank« 

Now,   to   the   true   purpose   of   thia   letter. 
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We  fervently  believe  that  Prealdent  Nixon's 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war  which  he  in- 
herited la  the  right  course  to  pursue.  It  is 
not  only  the  tight  but  the  only  course  to 
achieve  a  Just  and  honorable  peace.  We  know 
that  you  support  the  President.  We  want  you 
to  know  that  we  support  you  and  the  Presi- 
dent. And  also,  the  Vice  President. 

We  believe  that  Vice  President  Agnew  ren- 
dered an  Inestimable  and  historic  service  to 
his  fellow  Americans  in  voicing  what  most  of 
us  of  the  "Silent  Majority"  have  been  think- 
ing and  saying  privately.  We  are  tired,  nau- 
seated, even  sick,  seeing  and  hearing  self- 
appointed  or  corporatlon-boss-appointed  om- 
nlpotents  play  Ood.  An  internationally 
known  commentator  who  reports  that 
the  November  15  marchers  constituted 
less  tlian  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
of  our  population  and  In  the  next  breath 
comments  (quote)  "Of  course  there  Is  no  way 
of  knowing  If  this  constitutes  a  majority" 
(unquote)  is  the  kind  of  slanted  reporting 
and  comment  we  reference.  Certainly  this 
commentator  needs  to  examine  his  arith- 
metic And  while  he  Is  examining  his  arith- 
metic, his  background  and  that  of  his  bosses 
.should  be  investigated. 

When  we  elect  a  President  by  the  will  of 
the  majority,  then  a  very  few.  but  a  very 
powerful  and  dangerous  few.  by  virtue  of 
controlling  the  news  media  with  particular 
emphasis  on  television,  .subvert  or  try  to 
subvert  the  will  of  the  majority,  something 
should  be  done  If  this  is  not  done  from  the 
inside,  most  assuredly  it  will  be  done  from 
the  outside  John  Q  American  will  take  Just 
about  .so  much  and  he  has  Just  about  had  it. 
The  "silent  majority"  Is  beginning  to  reach 
the  bolUng-over  point.  Uncle  Sam  (that 
composite  of  John  Q  citizen),  the  benign, 
sleeping  giant,  is  wakening.  While  he  slept 
the  UlUputians  (intentionally  spelled  with 
a  .small  ''L")  were  getting  In  their  subtle 
licks  and  dirty  work  .Mded  and  abetted  by 
mlnl-mlni-liuiput  f>olltlcos.  at  least  some  of 
whom  thought  they  saw  political  advantage 
In  aligning  with  the  lUllputs.  they  staged 
their  marches  which  gave  the  enemy  en- 
couragement Does  anyone  doubt  that  the 
war  would  be  settled  If  the  lllUputs  had  first 
been  settled''  Now  the  mlnl-mlni-llUlput 
politlcos  are  scampering  for  cover;  trying 
to  disassociate  themselves  from  a  bad  dream. 
They  have  realized  that  they  made  a  bad 
guess  They  have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  .And  it  is  inevitable  that  the  rest  of  the 
motlev  crew  will  wither  away  in  front  of  a 
united  America  When  Sam  starts  swinging 
the  lllUputs  disappear  Only  when  he  sleeps 
do  they  tr>'  to  bind  and  enslave  him. 

It  IS  the  eleventh  or  twenty-third  hour  and 
the  Hfty-ninth  minute  It  is  high  time  for 
those  who  are  not  against  America  to  be  for 
her — and  evidence  It  by  cutting  their  hair, 
chopping  their  whiskers,  taking  a  bath, 
sweeping  the  cobwebs  out  of  their  attic,  roll- 
ing up  their  sleeves  and  going  to  work.  I  see 
more  work  that  needs  to  be  done  than  at  any 
time  In  history  .And  there  are  too  few  ready, 
willing  and  competent  to  pitch  In  and  do  It 

We  are  very,  verv  tired  o!  .seeing  15  vear 
olds  interviewed  on  television  and  iisked 
about  their  views  on  the  Vietnam  war  Amer- 
icans as  a  nation  iiave  the  least  sense  of 
history,  the  least  perspective  on  the  past  of 
any  nation  on  earth  any  modern  nation. 
This  comparative  lack  of  perspective  on 
h:st(;ry  came  as  a  shi^k  in  my  e.xchange  oi 
Ideas  with  people  m  West  Germany.  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Rumania.  Yugo- 
slavia. Pin'and,  Turkey,  Greece.  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union  Many  <>'.  these  people  told 
me  things  about  my  own  country  that  I  did 
nwt  know  .So.  what  deep,  sophisticated,  ma- 
ture knowledge  is  such  a  youngster  supposed 
to  dispense'  All  .)f  us  deplore  war  All  of 
\is  would  like  to  live  !n  a  world  that  Is  all 
sweetness  :ind  light:  milk  and  honey;  all 
play  and  no  work:  all  good  and  no  bad    But 
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1  have  sad  news:  there  Just  ain't  no  such 
animal.  There  never  was  and  there  never 
will  be  such  a  world.  And  the  lllllputs  are 
not  bettering  the  world  they  and  we  live 
in  by  vulgarity  of  every  sort,  degrading  them- 
selves and  the  human  race  and  attempting 
to  destroy  the  best  of  everything  we  have. 

It  Is  so  easy  for  Illllputa  to  berate  and  tear 
down,  with  nothing  In  mind  to  replace  what 
Is  destroyed.  It  Is  difficult  to  build  for  the 
present  and  future  generations  and  requires 
sacrifice  now.  If  you  want  to  see  a  really  con- 
fused lllUput  Just  ask  him  (or  her)  "What 
IS  your  alternative?  What  do  you  suggest? 
What  do  you  have  to  offer  to  replace  what 
you  would  destroy?  What  is  the  other  side  of 
the  coin?"  While  the  lllUput  Imitates  a  gup- 
ple  and  gasps  for  words  which  don't  seem  to 
be  available,  Is  a  good  time  to  supply  the 
answer  yourself.  "The  worst,  the  most  hor- 
rible, the  most  complete  and  total,  the  most 
controlled,  the  most  brutal  and  abject  slavery 
the  world  has  ever  seen — enslavement  not 
only  of  body,  but  of  mind  and  spirit". 

Why.  under  the  guise  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  Freedom  of  Speech,  Freedom  of  As- 
sembly and  "Academic"  Freedom  are  a  small 
handful  of  misguided  (or  guided)  slck-of- 
the-world.  prophets-of-doom  permitted  to 
destroy  all  freedom?  By  virtue  of  what  do 
they  possess  esoteric  and  God-like  knowl- 
edge? And  how  did  they  acquire  a  license  to 
play  God?  To  project  their  cob-web  thinking 
Just  one  notch  further  means  freedom  (li- 
cense) to  riot,  freedom  to  burn,  destroy,  steal, 
rape,  plunder  and  kill.  The  ultimate  free- 
dom the  lllllputs  are  bellowing  and  clamor- 
ing for  is  "Freedom  of  the  Law  of  the  Jun- 
gle"— anarchy  and  chaos.  When  a  university 
hires  an  avowed  communist  to  teach  and  In- 
', ites  a  rapist  to  lecture,  something  should 
be  done  about  it.  And.  It  better  be  soon.  The 
■hirers"  should  be  given  a  lesson  In  dltch- 
ciigglng  freedom,  under  competent  super- 
vision. 

Why  has  not  more  coverage  been  given  to 
the  establlshed-beyond-8-doubt,  thousands 
of  heads  severed  by  the  VC  from  peaceable 
South  Vietnamese.  Impaled  on  stakes  and 
exhibited  in  isolated  South  Vietnamese  vil- 
lages? I  asked  an  Air  Force  Colonel  that 
question  in  Saigon  on  Easter  Sunday,  1966. 
This  was  the  morning  after  a  good  South 
Vietnamese,  by  day.  was  shot  during  the 
night  while  attempting  to  blow  up  military 
aircraft — with  enough  explosives  on  his  per- 
son to  do  a  bang-up  Job,  He  had  been  em- 
played  at  the  airport  for  some  time.  The 
<  jlonels  mouth  tightened  to  a  straight  line 
and  he  shook  his  head  negatively.  "How  the 
devil  do  you  know  who  Is  and  who  Isn't  a 
VC"  I  asked.  He  shock  his  head  again  and 
replied  "Buddy,  from  here  In,  whoever  stlcka 
Ins  head  up  out  there  Is  a  VC.  It  is  that 
kind  of  war". 

Herein  may  He  the  cause  of  the  alleged 
i;ia.ssacre  by  American  soldiers  of  South  Viet- 
namese civilians — by  a  company  that  had 
lost  half  Its  men  to  -snipers.  Remember, 
those  boys'  lives  were  at  stake.  But  why  does 
•he  news  media  latch  on  to  hearsay  by  some- 
one that  was  not  there,  take  the  word  of 
communists  and  pictures  provided  from 
communist  sources  as  the  Gospel  truth,  try, 
condemn  and  hang  the  Americans  without 
a  trial  and  before  the  world?  Again,  why  not 
publicize  the  fact  that  the  VC  and  Hanoi's 
invaders  killed  thousands  and  thousands  of 
South  Vietnamese  in  cold  blood  and  Inflicted 
worse  than  death  on  thousands  more.  It  Is 
a  sad  commentary  that  but  for  the  fact 
that  this  horrible,  messy  war  is  undeclared, 
many  of  our  omnlsclents,  including  unlver- 
J^ity  professors,  columnists,  commentators 
and  corporate  bosses,  misguided  politicians 
and  others  would  be  behind  bars  charged 
with  such  crimes  as  sedition,  subversion. 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  yes, 
even  treason.  The  marchers  would  be  march- 
ing to  the  sound  of  other  drums  and  Moscow, 
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Hanoi   and   Peking   would    be   looking   else- 
where for  their  belly-laughs. 

We,  the  silent  majority,  do  not  want  cen- 
sored news.  We  merely  want  ALL  the  news; 
unbiased,  fair  reporting.  AH  the  news— not 
Just  one  side.  The  worst  possible  censorship 
Is  to  Just  ignore;  to  be  given  the  silent 
treatment  of  ostracism.  Give  us  the  news 
and  spare  the  comment  and  interpretation — 
comment  and  Interpretation  that  insults  the 
intelligence  of  a  ten  year  old  child  I  Comment 
that  exposes  the  commentator's  inexperi- 
ence, lack  of  maturity,  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  more  particularly  knowledge  of 
America  as  well  as  lack  of  Judgment  and 
good  taste;  comment  that  by  the  manner  and 
inflections  and  nuances  of  speech  in  which 
it  is  delivered,  belittles  America  and  degrades 
her  institutions  and  traditions.  We  deplore 
and  resent  this  sneaky,  sneering  pomposity 
being  carried  over  and  projected  into  net- 
work shows— propagandizing  entertainment. 

Give  us  the  news  and  well  take  ours 
straight.  No  chasers,  please.  And  no  embel- 
lished Horn  d'oeuvres.  If  we  are  so  stupid 
we  can't  add  2  and  2,  we'll  ask  somebody. 
No  network  boss  nor  all  combined  has  a 
license  to  try  to  brainwash  John  Q. 

In  conclusion,  no  person  or  entity,  corpo- 
rate or  otherwise.  Is  bigger  that  the  United 
States  government  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  on  the  assumption  that  he 
or  it  Is.  In  the  end,  if  news  is  controlled, 
you  can  bet  that  It  will  not  be  by  somebody 
or  a  handful  of  somebodies,  elected  to  noth- 
ing by  nobody,  but  rather  by  Uncle  Sam, 
the  embodiment  of  the  majority  American 
WIU;  that  composite  of  John  Q.  Citizen, 
U.S.A.  That  is  the  American  Spirit  and  the 
American  Way, 

Just  two  voices  from  the  great  silent  ma- 
jority of  your  constituency. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Lesteb  R,  Arte. 
Sally  E,  Arie, 

Copies  to:  Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  Hon.  Splro  T. 
Agnew.  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes; 
and  Hon.  Richard  G.  Klelndlenst,  Assistant 
Attorney   General   of  the  United   States. 
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THE  VICTUAL  REVOLUTION 


REMEMBE31  PEARL  HARBOR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ttLINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  De- 
cember 7,  Pearl  Harbor  Day  passed  with- 
out much  attention  apparently  lost  in 
the  passage  of  time  and  the  present-day 
controversies.  However,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  succinct  editorial  commentary 
in  the  Calumet  Index  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 7,  which  I  insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Yes,  We  Remember 
With  our  many  agonies  in  Vietnam,  prob- 
lems Of  local  and  national  import,  it  is  only 
a  different  agony  to  remember  Pearl  Har- 
bor— Dec.  7,  1941 — a  day  that  was  to  "live  In 
infamy,"  But  28  years  have  passed  and  the 
surge  Of  troubled  tides  has  all  but  washed 
away  the  heavy  f(X)tprlnta  on  the  sands  of 
another  time — of  a  war  that  Americans 
fought  with  pride  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
May  we  pause  today  to  recognize  the  pride 
and  the  courage  in  a  cause  that  took  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  youth,  and  left 
thousands  more  all  but  lifeless  due  to  the 
wounds  they  suffered.  We  have  not  and  could 
not  forget  Pearl  Harbor. 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  is  experiencing  a  new 
revolution.  Not  demonstrations,  mobili- 
zations or  student  unrest  on  campus,  but 
a  quietly  forceful,  positive,  f<.nd  construc- 
tive type  of  revolution.  It  is  gradually 
assuming  national  proportions.  It  is  in- 
novative and  interesting.  It  is  changing 
our  habits  and  our  landscape. 

In  the  December  1969  issue  of  Nation's 
Business,  there  appears  an  article  en- 
titled "Here  Come  the  Girls."  It  deals 
with  the  growth  of  womanpower  in  m- 
dustry  and  the  increasing  number  of 
women  entering  the  labor  force.  It  de- 
clares that  a  major  factor  enabling  more 
women  to  seek  business  employment  is 
the  development  of  homemaking  devices, 
particularly  those  associated  with  the 
preparation  of  family  meals,  which  give 
women  greater  freedom  and  more  time 
out  of  the  kitchen. 

The  author  of  the  article,  Mr.  Walter 
Wingo,  an  associate  editor  of  Nation's 
Business  and  a  manpower  specialist, 
rightfully  describes  this  development  as 
a  "victual  revolution."  He  cites  as  an  ex- 
ample the  new  restaurant  complex  of 
Bonanza  International  which  recently 
opened  in  Fort  Worth  under  the  name 
"1849  Village." 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  insert  a  few  brief  paragraphs  from 
Mr.  Wingo's  article  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  victual  revolution  and  1849 
Village.  These  paragraphs  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Victual  Revolution 

Improvements  and  innovations  In  home- 
making  devices  are  freeing  the  housewife 
from  most  of  her  time-consuming  chores. 
For  example,  a  revolution  is  under  way  in 
American  family  meals,  pulling  women  out  of 
the  kitchen. 

Mercedes  Bates,  who  directs  General  Mills' 
Betty  Crocker  Kitchens  and  is  president- 
elect of  the  American  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation, says  families  are  relying  increas- 
ingly on  having  food  catered  to  their  homes 
and  on  eating  out  at  fast-service  franchlsed 
restaiu-ants. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  trend  Is  Bonanza 
International,  Inc  ,  which  recently  started  an 
"1849  Village"  in  Fort  Worth.  Texas  Here 
seven  different  franchlsed  restaurants  are 
bunched  around  a  modern  theater  and  a 
bandstand.  The  entire  family  can  drive  to 
the  area  and  each  member  can  walk  to  his 
own  favorite  typie  of  eatery.  Bonanza  plans 
more  such  projects  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  because  "housewives  eat  it  up," 

The  restaurant  complex  described  in 
these  few  lines  is  much  more  than  meets 
the  eye.  It  is  a  new  concept  in  restaurant 
planning,  a  pilot  project  which  eventu- 
ally may  revolutionize  our  dining-out 
habits.  It  consists  of  seven  different  res- 
taurants, a  movie  theater,  a  beautiful 
public  area  with  a  bandstand,  a  land- 
scaped lake,  and  other  features.  In  short, 
it  is  a  place  for  the  whole  family,  with 
an  appeal  to  the  eye,  the  taste  and  the 
pocketbook.  This  is  what  makes  it  dif- 
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ferent.  And  this  is  where  the  victual  rev- 
olution is  beginning. 

Port  Worth.  Tex.,  is  paving  the  way  for 
this  quiet  revolution  It  constitutes  a 
great  innovation  m  American  life,  a 
spirit  of  creative  enterprise,  and  contin- 
ued economic  growth  and  well-bemg.  Aa 
such.  It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  all  of 
us.  I  want  to  congratulate  those  associ- 
ated with  1849  Village  and  extend  my 
very  best  wishes  for  its  success. 


PASSENGER  TRAIN  SERVICE  NEEDS 
.    CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    CLLINUIS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 
Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion approrrtatlon  bill,  H.R.  14794.  trives 
assurance  that  many  of  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  future  will  be  met  by 
appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local  ac- 
tion— including  a  contribution  of  sub- 
stantial Federal  funds.  However,  there 
has  not  been  developed  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  legislation  for  improved  pas- 
senger rail  transportation.  This  omission 
appears  to  result  from  the  belief  that 
persons  seeking  ground  transportation 
will  turn  to  private  automobiles  or  buses. 
There  ls  the  further  belief  that  those 
individuals  who  desire  greater  .speed  will 
travel  by  air 

However,  our  increasingly  crowded 
highways,  as  well  as  the  overcrowded 
airways  around  many  urban  centers,  sug- 
gest the  need  to  carry  more  people  by 
means  of  high-speed  rail  transportation. 

In  a  recent  article  by  Louis  E)ombrow- 
ski  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  issue  of 
Wednesday.  November  5.  1969,  a  most 
convincing  argument  is  made  for  Fed- 
eral support  of  expanding  high-ispeed 
railroad  passenger  service  I  am  pleased 
to  include  this  article  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  and  to  direct  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
the  need  for  giving  serious  attention  to 
this  subject  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Mr  Dombrow-skis  article  follows. 
CoNcacss  Rated  Kjet  T'j  Susvivai.  or 
COUNTBT  3    PliaaXNOMK    Thains 

1  By  Louis  IDombrowskl ) 
W.^sHiNOTON.  November  4  -  The  ultimate 
future  of  railroad  passenger  service  will  de- 
pend almost  entirely  an  how  determined 
Congress  is  to  save  It  from  exUnctlon  Within 
the  next  few  months,  the  lawmaJcers  will 
have  probably  their  last  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  the  rapidly  disappearing 
passenger  train 

The  Senate  already  has  held  hearings  on 
the  future  of  rail  passenger  service  The 
House  commerce  committee  meets  Thursday 
on  the  same  question. 

UROKS    SENSIBLE    AOVILE 

Donald  E  Deuster.  a  former  aid  to  Rep 
Robert  McClory  (R  ,  111  )  and  now  with  the 
office  of  congressional  relations  uf  -he  tranis- 
portHtlon  department.  fe«ls  this  way 

I  am  'horoughly  convinced  that  the  Con- 
itress  would  like  to  help  the  rail  Industry 
provided  that  sensible  suggestions  are  sec 
forth  It  Is  up  to  ail  of  us  to  provide  such 
suggesUons  for  oongreseloiiai  cooslderaUon.  ' 

The  department  of  transportation,  with  the 
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full  support  of  tb«  tnt«ratat«  CSommaroe 
Commission,  is  in  tb«  final  stag**  of  a  study 
that  will  recommend  the  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  some  form  of  limited  financial  as- 
sistance to  subsidize  unprofitable  p>asaenger 
trains  whose  continued  operation  is  deemed 
in  the  public  interest. 

QUESTION    TO    BE    ANSWCBXD 

Only  the  question  of  how  much  money  will 
b«  needed  each  year  and  the  amount  that 
will  be  available  due  to  the  Extreme  demands 
of  the  federal  budget  and  the  Ntxon  admin- 
istration's antl-lnflaUon  policies  remains  to 
b«  answered 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  commerce 
subcommittee  on  surface  transportation, 
Stuart  T  Saunders,  chairman  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral company,  said  that  the  economic  Justifi- 
cation for  most  railroad  passenger  service  no 
longer  exists  in  nonurban  areas  and  over  long 
distances 

'Under  the  dictates  of  the  marketplace. 
such  unprofitable  passenger  service  should 
be  discontinued.  "  he  testified.  "If.  however. 
the  regulatory  agencies  will  not  permit  this, 
It  Is  only  fair  that  the  railroads  be  reim- 
bursed for  losses  " 

WABNS    or    DtSAJ>PKA>ANCE 

Louis  W  Menk.  president  of  the  Northern 
P.aclflc  railway,  went  still  further.  Unless 
Congress  authorizes  reimbursement  of  pas- 
senger train  deficits,  he  said,  "The  nation's 
passenger  trains  will  disappear  or  the  rail- 
road industry  will  be  pushed  to  the  verge  of 
financial  disaster  and  (bel  unable  to  provide 
essential  freight  service  " 

Neither  Menk  nor  .Saunders  can  be  called 
prophets  <>f  doom  and  n'oom  Menk.  particu- 
larly Is  a  hard  headed  business  executive 
who  jperates  a  pr(»fl table  railroad 

He  said  that  despite  its  profltablUty  the 
N  P  cannot  endure  losses  that,  for  last  year 
alone,  ranged  from  16  8  mllllim  dollars  "n  'he 
ICC  full  deficit  accounting  basis  to  10  2  mil- 
lion on  a  "solely  related"  basis  from  Its  pas- 
senger operations 

'It  Is  essenUal  that  our  limited  resources 
be  concentrated  in  upgrading  and  improving 
our  freight  service  .so  that  we  can  serve  the 
growing  west  rather  than  employed  In  sus- 
taining these  huge  passenger  losses."  Menk 
testified 

MEDIl^U    DISTANCE    ONLY 

There  Is  no  question  that  p)eople  will  ride 
trains  provided  the  equipment  Is  clean  and 
comfortable  and  the  service  Is  fast  and  fre- 
quent, but  only  for  the  medium  distance 
Intercity  trains  where  downtown-to-down- 
town service  Is  roughly  comparable  to  air 
travel 

Rep  Jake  Pickle  !D  .  Tex  )  put  It  this  way, 
"The  Penn  Central  MetroUner  (operating 
between  Washington  and  New  York  City  |  Is 
i\  );ood  example  of  what  can  be  aooompUaJaed 
when  the  government  Joins  hands  with  rail- 
roads In  an  effort  to  find  another  solution  to 
our  mass  transportation  problems  " 

Seconding  the  congressman's  statem<ent. 
Deuster  said.  'There  Is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  demands  on  the  federal  budget  at 
this  time  In  history,  the  means  Is  going  to 
be  found  by  the  congress  to  supp<jrt  rail  paa- 
ienger  service  " 
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OPERATION  NOEL 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDA6B0 

OP    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  12.  1969 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr  Speaker,  this  week 
the  secrt-taries  of  Capitol  Hill  distin- 
guished themselves  by  sponsoring  Oper- 
aUon  Noel  together  with  USO.  This  part 


of  the  Christmas  In  Vietnam  activities 
Included  music,  food  and  companionship 
for  over  300  servicemen  wounded  In 
Vietnam. 

Spec&il  credit  should  be  given  to  Mrs. 
Kathy  Plerpan,  secretary  to  the  Honor- 
able Otis  O.  Pnci,  our  colleague  from 
New  York,  and  to  Mrs.  Pran  Westner, 
secretary  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  S. 
Klxppe,  our  coUeague  Irom  North  Da- 
kota. Their  tireless  efforts  and  the  help 
of  hundreds  of  other  secretaries  who  de- 
voted time  and  donated  money  to  this 
worthy  cause  made  the  evening  a  suc- 
cess. 

The  servicemen  came  from  the  six 
rollltary  hospitals  in  the  Washington 
area  and  they  were  entertained  by  three 
bands  and  by  Jim  Evans,  of  radio  sta- 
tion WMAL,  who  served  as  emcee.  Guests 
of  honor  Included  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Honorable  Melvln  Laird,  Mrs. 
Mamie  Elsenhower.  Army  Chief  of  StafT 
Gen,  William  C.  Westmoreland,  and 
many  Members  of  Congress.  Those  of  us 
who  were  in  attendance  were  struck  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteers  who 
helped  make  the  party  a  suooees  and  by 
the  appreciation  and  genuine  enjoyment 
which  appeared  on  the  faces  of  the  sen- 
icemen. 

The  purpose  of  Operation  Noel  was 
expressed  in  its  name — No  One  Ever 
Lonely — and  it  was  a  success.  Our  thanks 
to  our  secretaries  who  worked  so  hard  to 
assure  that  success. 


WHY   NOT    FAIR    PRESS    AND   FREE 
TRIAL? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
December  1969  edition  of  the  Illinois  Bar 
Journal  Henr>-  L.  Pitts,  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  has  com- 
mented on  problems  of  the  news  media 
and  fair  trials.  I  think  his  statement 
which  follows  will  be  of  interest: 

Wht   Not  Fau»   Press   and   Free  Trial? 

The  advent  of  the  Reardon  Report  has 
brought  some  light  and  much  heat  to  the 
difficult  and  sensitive  problem  of  balancisii; 
the  rights  protected  by  the  First  and  Slxih 
Amendments  o'.  the  Constitution.  In  »he 
news  media  the  problem  Is  described  .;b 
•Pree  Press — Fair  Trial";  bar  publlcatloiiii 
are  wont  to  refer  to  It  as  "Pair  Trial — Free 
Press  "  The  Board  of  CkDvernors  has  taken 
the  fxjsltlon  that  there  Is  no  Irreconcilable 
conflict  between  the  two  amendments. 

While  the  Association  has  not  endorsed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Reardon  Report,  the 
proposed  ne-^r  Code  of  Professional  Respcn;- 
siblUty  which  will  soon  be  presented  to  the 
Board  contains  many  of  tlie  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Report  relating  to  the  conduct  >  : 
lawyers  In  criminal  cases.  Our  first  respoi;- 
sibiuty  Is  to  improve  and  clarify  the  stand- 
ards of  our  own  profession,  so  as  to  preser\e 
a  fair  and  common  sense  Interpretation  i  f 
both  Amendments 

Events  In  recent  months  suggest  that  the 
news  media  might  well  do  the  same  within 
their  own  ranks.  Any  such  suggestion  is  of- 
fered With  considerable  trepidation,  because 
of  the  awesome  retaliatory  power  of  those 
who  control  the  news  media.  But  that  power 
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should  be  matched  by  a  responsibility  to  tell 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  In  a  reason- 
ably objective  and  fair  manner. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  news  agen- 
cies and  individual  newsmen  are  as  dedi- 
cated to  fully  and  fairly  reporting  events  as 
It  Is  possible  for  any  of  lis  to  be.  There  are 
notable,  if  not  Increasing,  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  however.  The  conduct  of  some  radio  and 
television  Interviewers  during  the  Special 
Commission  hearings  last  July  Is  a  case  In 
point.  The  constant  prodding  and  wheedling 
C'f  a  few  publlclty-seekers  Into  mnking  often 
totally  unfounded  accusations  against  judges 
without  any  apparent  effort  to  check  the 
trutli  or  falsity  of  charges  before  they  went 
out  over  the  air  waves  was  a  disheartening 
spectacle. 

The  reporting  of  the  Bobby  Seale  case  is 
another  Instance  which  should  cause  some 
critical  self-examination  by  organizations  of 
the  news  media.  It  may  sell  a  television  pro- 
p-am. but  does  It  assist  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  have  a  defendant  on  trial 
repeatedly  use  the  TV  and  radio  facilities  as 
a  soap  box  during  court  recesses  and  as  an 
iifternoon  wrap-up  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
day's  proceedings?  What  about  the  fairness 
C'f  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  witnesses 
whose  integrity,  morality  or  Intelligence  la 
being  Impugned  before  mllllona  of  viewers? 
And  the  Implications  It  has  regarding  their 
willingness  to  testify  in  the  future? 

The  current  and  quite  legitimate  concern 
about  the  financial  interests  of  judges  and 
judicial  candidates  also  offer  an  example  of 
the  widespread  reporting  of  totally  false 
charges.  The  bench  and  bar  are  at  work  on 
clarifying  reasonable  rules  of  conduct  In  this 
area.  But  we  would  do  well  to  remember 
tMat  "appearance  of  Impropriety"  and  "con- 
f.lct  of  Interest"  can  be  used  as  code  terms 
for  nihilism,  leading  to  Irreparable  damage 
to  the  Institutions — Imperfect  though  they 
may  be — by  which  we  hope  to  maintain  a  free 
f  iclety.  Witness  the  outrages  perpetrated  In 
The  name  of  p>eace.  with  revolutionists  who 
s.iy  they  are  part  of  the  Peace  Movement 
urging  their  followers,  and  others  duped  Into 
J  inlng  them,  to  "Kill  the  Pigs," 

If  no  restraints  whatever  are  recognised 
I  r  observed  by  some  segments  of  the  media,  a 
f  ilr  trial  will  t>e  virtually  Impossible  In  many 
(.ises.  The  breathless  search  for  a  "rtory", 
for  the  bizarre,  and  for  violence  or  contro- 
\ersy.  In  the  fiercely  competitive  world  of  re- 
porters and  commentators,  may  even  make  It 
Impossible  to  hold  a  trial  at  all  In  some  cases. 
Kenrt  L,  Crm, 
^,^  President. 
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SOCIAL   SECURITY    INCREAafir^ 


STATE  CHAMPIONS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  inrsTBsxK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  12,  1969 

Mr,  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  quite 
a  thrill  for  a  football  team  to  come  from 
behind  in  the  last  4  minutes  of  a  game 
to  win  a  State  championship.  That  is  Just 
what  Morristown.  Tenn.,  E&st  High 
School  did  as  they  won  over  Memphis 
youth  Side  and  took  the  Tennessee  State 
Class  AAA  championship  with  a  15-12 
score, 

I  am  proud  to  represent  these  fine 
young  athletes  in  the  Congress.  Head 
Coach  Rex  Etockery,  Assistant  Coach 
Buddy  Fisher,  other  staff  members,  and 
above  all,  the  winning  team  are  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  congratulations  they  have 
been  receiving. 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    ICASSACHtTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
period  of  time,  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  effort  to  the  question  of  raising  social 
security  benefits. 

Time  and  again  I  have  urged  the  ap- 
propriate leaders  of  the  House  to  give 
this  matter  attention,  because  it  is  of 
greatest  urgency  to  many  worthy,  loyal 
Americans  in  advanced  years,  who,  not- 
withstanding lifetimes  of  hard  work,  be- 
cause of  current  inadequate  social 
security  benefits  are,  In  ajl  too  many 
instances,  living  under  substandard  con- 
ditions. 

In  our  great  country,  where  at  the 
present  time,  we  are  enjoying  the  great- 
est period  of  prosperity  that  any  nation 
in  the  world  has  ever  ^oyed,  it  is  a  sad 
and  sorry  contradiction,  as  well  as  a 
great  injustice,  that  this  older  group 
should  not  be  given  adequate  considera- 
tion. 

I  will  not  outline  my  own  efforts  In 
detail,  but  I  have  made  many  persistent 
attempts  to  try  to  get  early  hearings  on 
the  pending  bills,  of  which  I  have  one 
that  would  raise  the  current  benefits  by 
15  percent,  and  would  permit,  according 
to  my  actuarial  information,  social 
security  payments  to  be  raised  to  levels, 
relatively  and  hopefully,  commensurate 
with  current,  high  prices  and  living  costs, 
although  that  is  difficult  to  envision. 

The  15-percent  increase  provided  in  my 
bill  was  based,  in  part,  on  certain  reports 
that  I  have  received  from  informed  gov- 
ernment officials.  At  the  same  time,  I  rec- 
ognize that  15  percent  would  not  be  fully 
adequate  to  make  the  adjustment  that  is 
required  by  the  low  income  of  many 
people,  and  current  very  high,  inflated, 
unjust,  price  levels  and  li'ving  costs, 

I  also  have  in  mind  that  the  President 
is  said  to  favor  a  10-percent  increase.  It 
is  my  impression,  however,  that  if  the 
Congress  were  to  enact  a  bill  providing 
for  a  15-percent  increase,  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  accept  it,  and  sign  the  bill,  in 
fact,  I  believe  the  President  would 
definitely  sign  such  a  bill. 

In  any  event,  it  Is  up  to  the  House,  and 
our  great  Ways  and  Means  Committiee  in 
the  first  instance,  to  discharge  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
depend  upon  social  security  payments  to 
meet  their  living  costs,  and  pay  their 
bills,  and  I  again  urge,  as  I  have  done  so 
many  times  before,  that  the  current  pro- 
ceedings be  expedited,  so  that  this  crucial 
legislation  may  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress now.  Moreover,  I  urge  that  this  bill, 
or  one  like  It,  be  given  highest  priority 
on  the  legislative  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  our  greatest 
human  problems,  and  it  affects  the  needs 
of  worthy  veterans  of  industry,  agricul- 
tiu-e,  and  the  professions  and  practically 
every  employment  activity  in  this  coim- 
try.  The  great  needs  of  these  people  In 
these  trying  days  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated, nor  can  they  be  swept  aside,  nor 
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can  their  consideration  by  the  Congress 
be  further  delayed. 

Now  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  with  its  great  expertise,  based 
on  long  experience,  is  bringing  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  I  Introduced,  to  the 
floor  for  flnal  passage,  I  am  confident 
that  its  able,  distinguished  chairman  and 
members  can  now  turn  their  attention 
to  developing  some  legislation  that  will 
coordinate  and  consolidate  our  various 
social  security  smd  social  purpose  stat- 
utes so  that  programs  that  belong  to- 
gether can  be  kept  together,  and  be  ap- 
propriately coordinated  with  the  needs 
across  the  board  for  social  security,  hos- 
pitalization, medicare,  and  other  social 
needs  of  great  import  that  must  be  given 
immediate  consideration  and  prompt 
action. 

I  believe  that  this  situation  and  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  social  se- 
curity Increase  bill  is  urgent.  The  time  is 
now.  This  matter  should  be  considered 
and  a.cted  upon  on  an  emergency  basis, 
and  I  am  sure  the  social  security  bill  will 
pass  the  House  by  hardly  a  dissenting 
vote. 


INCOME  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  uroiAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Haberkom,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  St.  Joe  News,  St.  Joe,  Ind.,  re- 
cently had  an  editorial  on  income  tax  re- 
form. It  is  well  worth  reading,  and  I  in- 
clude it  herewith: 

INCOMX   Tax   Reto&m 

Reading  the  headlines  In  the  last  few 
months,  as  discussion  and  debate  go  on  In 
our  Ck}ngress  about  tax  reform,  can  give  John 
Q,  Public  a  bad  case  of  the  ups  and  downs. 
One  day  it  sounds  as  if  our  elected  represent- 
atives are  really  getting  down  to  common 
sense  ideas  as  they  approach  the  problem  of 
tax  reform;  the  next  day  it  sounds  as  if  they 
have  forgotten  what  the  word  "reform" 
means.  _.^,,_ 

Most  of  us  are  not  "expert"  at  this  matter 
of  taxes,  except  to  know  that  there  are  too 
many  and  they  are  too  high!  We  dont  un- 
derstand the  concessions  made  to  one  group 
of  taxpayers  and  the  lack  of  concessions  to 
others.  This  debate  on  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance is  Greek  to  me,  I  am  certain  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  an  extra-heavy 
allowance  or  deduction  or  whatever  It  Is  can 
be  given  to  the  oil  Industry,  with  all  the  mil- 
lions it  Is  malting.  I  have  read  explanations 
about  the  number  of  unproductive  drillings 
made  on  the  average  before  a  strike  Is  made. 
But  I  also  see  the  ridiculous  program  of 
building  more  service  stations  than  are 
needed,  all  over  the  country.  These  "four- 
comer"  gas  station  Intersections  within 
blocks  of  one  another  are  ridiculous. 

I  also  see  the  periodic  price  wars  or  "sea- 
sonal" drops  In  gasoline  prices,  I  also  know 
the  major  oil  companies  are  spending  a  ter- 
rific amount  of  money  in  promoting  their 
rash  of  "contests," 

The  oil  companies  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  gotten  what  seems  to  be  unfair 
consideration  in  the  tax  program.  Another 
group  Is  that  containing  the  low  income 
individuals.  Except  for  the  most  extreme 
cases  of  poverty,  every  person  who  has  an 
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tncotne  owes  something  to  this  country  to 
keep  It  ^ing,  even  if  it  la  only  a  "drop  in 
the  bucket"  d«  rar  is  their  tax  contribution 
There  is  tdlk  at  the  present  time  of  increaa- 
ing  the  personal  exemption  from  (600  per  de- 
pendent to  somewhere  around  »1 .000  This 
sounds  ^eat  at  first  glance;  I  would  bene- 
fit from  It  But  it  would  also  take  a  cer- 
tain percenttme  of  -.axpayers  off  the  tax  rolls 
This  Is  NOT  good 

Those  who  support  Increased  exemptions, 
knowing  that  some  families  will  no  long- 
er hAve  to  pay  federal  Income  taxes,  .ire 
missing  the  target  We  ought  to  be  aiming 
for  PAIR  distribution  of  the  tax  burden,  not 
the  reduction  in  numbers  of  thoee  who  bear 
the    burden    of    the    cost    of    government 

What  tax  reform  ought  to  do  is  set  up  a 
tax  program  which  involves  as  m.iny  people 
as  possible  as  simply  .u  possible  Special 
exemptions  and  illowances  ought  to  be  re- 
moved aad  the  tax  rate  adjvisted  downward 
accordingly  There  ought  to  be  real  relief 
In  tax  reform  for  the  middle  income  group 
There  ought  to  t>e  .i  t.ix  program  which  con- 
siders Income  from  any  source  of  investment. 
salar>-.  wat?es.  interest,  etc  .  as  taxable  In- 
come, so  that  the  rich  cannot  escape  fed- 
eral taxes  -trr  manipulation  of  money  In- 
come ts  Income  .ind  it  ought  to  be  treated 
as  such 

The  Idea  that  corporations,  businesses 
big  and  little,  have  .iome  kind  of  specLii  re- 
serves into  which  they  can  dip  to  pay  high- 
er taxes  than  anyone  else  ought  to  be  elim- 
inated Too  many  citizens  think  that  high 
corporation  taxes  are  being  paid  by  the  cor- 
porations, they  are  not  High  corp<jratlon 
tixes  are  paij  by  John  i,J  Public  who  buyi 
the  products  .ind  pays  for  the  services  of  the 
corporation  .md  the  corporation  .sets  Its 
prices  according  to  what  It  needs  to  pay  for 
materials,  w  iges  of  employees,  expansion — 
and  taxes,  people  pay  ALL  -axes,  there  Is  no 
suet;  thing  .m  "corporation"  taxes  m  the  lit- 
eral sense. 

There  ought  to  be  an  adjustment  In  the 
rate  structure,  too.  to  prevent  the  penalty 
which  everyone  faces  in  higher  taxes  when 
selling  property  The  gradu.ited  Income  Ux 
as  It  now  stands  has  no  logic  Any  fair  tax 
program  is  one  which  does  not  pen.illze  in- 
cre^wsed  Income  jne  which  c.in  be  easily  un- 
derstood and  complied  with,  one  which  does 
not  favor  the  person  who  haa  the  means  to 
and  and  use  io<)pholes.  legal  as  they  may 
be.  to  save  tax  dollars 

I  hope  the  tax  reform  which  everyone 
knows  13  needed  can  be  accomplished.  But 
the  manner  :n  which  reform  Is  being  .ip- 
proached  suggests  that  our  Congre-Vimen  m 
t>oth  houses  are  hedging,  and  the  average 
taxpayer   Is   going   to  come    jut    short   again. 


13.000   QUEENS  CITIZENS   SIGN   AJC 
PEACE  PETITION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  12,  1969 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Speaker,  each 
Member  of  this  H.^use  Is  proud  of  his 
constituents  but  I  have  a  special  pride 
that  my  district,  and  particularly  the 
women  of  Queens,,  have  worked  so  hard 
and  so  long  for  peace  m  Vietnam. 

When  Che  final  histon,-  is  wntten  of 
our  involvement  in  che  tragic  war  in  Viet- 
nam, an  important  chapter  will  be  de- 
voted to  these  citizens  who  put  aside  their 
already  great  responsibilities  as  house- 
wives, mothers,  and  workers  to  lead  our 
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community  in  the  inspiring  October  and 
November  peace  moratoriums. 

Among  the  most  dedicated  workers  for 
peace  are  the  members  of  the  Queens 
women's  division  of  ihe  Amencan  Jewish 
Congress  who  recently  presented  mu  with 
petitions  bearinK  the  names  of  over  13.- 
000  Queens  citizens  The  petitions  read; 
Stop  the  W.\r 

We,  the  undersigned  supt>.)rt  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  on  October  15  There  must  be 
an  immediate  end  t.)  thu  senseleaa  killing 
and  destruction  We  call  upon  the  President 
to  end  the  w.ir  in  Vietnam  now' 

At  street  corner  tables  and  on  the  side- 
walks of  Queens  these  women  worked 
tirelessly  m  the  past  2  months  for  peace. 
The  Queens  women  s  division  of  the  AJC 
constitute,  in  my  opinio.n.  one  of  the 
most  devoted  and  diligent  groups  work- 
mg  for  peace  in  the  entire  New  York  City 
area. 

The  petitions  were  presented  to  me  by 
Mrs  Bertha  Adler.  president.  Queens 
women  .s  divi.sion.  AJC:  Mrs.  Judith 
Taller,  executive  vice  president,  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  GerhskolT.  president  of  the 
business  and  professional  chapter  of  the 
Queen's  women's  division.  AJC. 


December  12,  I960 


GENERATION  GAP 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  KENYA 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOL'.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  Deceviber  12.  1969 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  this 
national  day.  the  sixth  anniversary*  of 
their  Independence.  Kenyans  may  look 
back  at  this  last  year  with  .some  sadness. 
In  the  last  12  months  one  of  their  bright- 
est young  leaders.  Tom  Mboya.  was  as- 
sassinated and  the  country  has  been 
wrought  with  divisive  tribal  strife.  Yet. 
the  friends  of  Kenya  maintain  their  con- 
fidence In  that  nation  and  their  belief 
that  Kenya  will  be  able  to  overcome  the 
unrest  which  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
growing  pains  of  nationhood. 

Kenya  not  only  is  a  land  of  great  beauty 
and  abundant  wildlife,  but  is  the  .site  of 
some  of  the  earliest  European  contact 
with  Africa.  .As  early  as  1498.  Portuguese 
mariners  landed  m  Kenya  Following  the 
rise  of  German  activity  in  East  Africa 
in  the  mid- 19th  century.  Great  Britain 
betjan  explorin-  Kenya.  Today.  Kenya 
is  one  of  the  more  developed  nations  of 
Africa.  Its  capital  Nairobi  is  a  great  com- 
mercial center.  In  contrast  to  the  mo- 
dernity of  Nairobi  some  of  Africa's  most 
primitive  tribesmen,  the  Elmolo,  live 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Rudolf  which  lies 
in  northern  Kenya.  Thus,  Kenya  is  a  land 
of  great  interest  for  the  naturalist,  an- 
thropologist, and  businessman  alike. 

Though  the  years  preceding  Kenya's 
independence  and  the  years  of  nation- 
building  have  not  been  without  strife. 
Kenya  has  made  great  economic  progress 
and  has  strived  to  resolve  its  political 
conflicts.  Thus,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  extending  to  Kenya 
on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  its  independ- 
ence our  congratulations  and  our  best 
wishes  for  its  success  in  the  future. 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  received  from  a  young  Arkansan 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  letters  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  Congress.  Ml.ss 
Kitty  Sloan,  of  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  who  is 
now  a  college  fresliman.  has  asked  some 
questions  and  made  some  statements  that 
de.serve  the  attention  of  each  of  my  col- 
leagues. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  include  the  letter 
I  received  from  Miss  Sloan  as  well  as  my 
reply  to  her: 

December   12.   1969 

Dear  Mr  .^i  exander  I  am  grossly  Ignorant 
of  what  hSLS  been  going  on  In  Washington  ;r 
anything,  this  ,'all.  I  know  that  several  com- 
mittees are  looking  Into  the  problems  of  air 
pollution,  gun  re-.sales.  poverty,  hunger.  cl\i: 
rights,  an ti trusts,  etc  .  and  I  hop>e  some  con- 
structive action  comes  Irom  their  investiga- 
tions But  congressional  committees  seem  n 
be  forever  researching;  problems  and  never 
Implementing  the  findings  of  their  research 
This  prompts  me  to  ask:  What  spedflc  action 
is  being  taken  to  relieve  the  vast  problems 
that  confront  the  United  Stat«s? 

.\s  Congressman  for  the  first  district.  I 
know  you  are  concerned  with  the  lives  (f 
your  constituents,  but  what  ore  you  and 
your  congreisslonal  ciilleagues  doing  to  assure 
that  these  lives  will  e.xlst  m  ten  years?  Ap- 
proving ABM?  Cyclamaie  drinks  have  been 
removed  from  the  market — good,  the  sugar 
industry  ila.ed  that  But  what  about  ci^ta- 
rettes  which  cause  lung  cancer,  some  danger- 
ous birth  control  pills  which  produce  various 
side  effects,  unsafe  automobiles  which  cause 
high  traffic  accident  rates,  all  gasoline-oper- 
ated automobiles  which  drafitlcally  add  to  air 
pollution.  lactones  which  continuously  pol- 
lute streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans' 
"America"  flaunts  its  advanced  technolopv. 
but  has  "America"  done  anything — enough 
to  solve  the  problems  this  technology  has 
created,  such  as  pollution,  noise,  unemploy- 
ment, etc. 

Of  all  t.hese  self-created  problems,  the 
worst  seems  to  be  the  technological  de- 
humanization  of  mankind  and  the  de- 
naturalization of  nature  Technology  and 
capitalism  have  turned  men  into  statistics. 
Judged  by  their  .".nances  and  p>ositlon  in  "ur 
class  society  rather  than  by  their  Individual- 
ism. Men  are  u.^ually  Judged  on  their  contri- 
bution to  economy  rather  than  on  their  serv- 
ice to  humanity  ibut  usually/  does  show  that 
there    is    hope  ) .    Man's    technolo^-    Is 

upsetting  the  balance  of  nature  by  destroy- 
ing plants  and  animals  and  perpetuating  man 
beyond  his  natural  limit.  Men  are  llvlnt; 
longer  but  actually  living  less:  they  are 
merely  going  through  the  function  of  breath- 
ing, perfornimg  the  ri.>utlne  that  society  has 
set  for  them,  and  eventually  retiring  to 
sulk  over  the  pact  Overpopulation  has  been 
caused  by  mans  eradication  of  disease, 
(amines,  and  other  natural  checks,  and  so 
man  must  also  work  to  eradicate  this  self- 
made  problem  of  overpopulation  But  who 
has  'he  answers  to  these  ever-increasing 
or  >blem£''  You.  the  Congress,  are  supposed 
to  Can  you  live  up  to  the  faith,  the  hope 
that  the  .American  [>eople  have  placed  in  you? 
Can  you  save  our  "sick"  society? 

Yes,  I  believe  that  categorically  our  society 
is  sick 

When  placing  two  men  on  the  m<x>n  Is 
given  higher  priority  than  feeding  millions 
of  starving  people,  something  is  definitely 
sick  In  our  society. 
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When  the  majority  of  U.S.  citizens  are 
silent  on  or  actively  support  the  killing  of 
1.500.000  human  lives  In  a  senseless  war  In 
Southeast  Asia,  something  Is  definitely  sick 
within  our  society. 

When  the  national  army  Is  sent  across  the 
Pacific  to  liberate"  the  Vietnamese  while 
the  red-Americans.  black-Americans.  yellow- 
Americans.  brown-Americans,  and  some 
white-Americans  are  still  enslaved  In  an  op- 
pressive system,  then  that  society  Is  definitely 
sick 

When  Congress  emphasizes  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  war  over  the  reality  of  poverty, 
hunger,  and  racism,  then  the  society  which 
condones  such  action  is  definitely  sick. 

■When  the  federal  government  first  attacks 
the  flow  of  marijuana  Into  the  country 
rather  than  concentrating  on  stopping  the 
flow  of  deadly  heroin,  something  Is  definitely 
bick  In  our  society. 

When  civil  rights  advocates  are  still  strug- 
gling for  a  decent  education  for  all  American 
kids  lifteen  years  after  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  the  separate-but-equal 
clause,  something  Is  definitely  sick  In  our 
society. 

When  a  person  must  obtain  a  prescription 
to  buy  a  bottle  of  medicine,  a  license  for  a 
pet  dog.  and  a  registration  certificate  for  an 
automobile,  yet  can  buy  a  gun  without  any 
stipulation,  something  is  deadly  sick  in  our 
society. 

Yes  ....  sick!  And  many  politicians, 
voters,  and  apathetic  citizens  refuse  to  note 
Its  sickness  and.  therefore,  perpetuate  It. 
However.  I  do  not.  cannot  believe  that  there 
Is  a  hopeless  chance  of  recovery  ....  YETl 
Together,  we  must  work  to  implement  the 
basics  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
our  Constitution,  our  democracy.  This  may 
entail  changing  the  present  system  or  re- 
working what  we  have  ....  ijut  It  MUST 
be  done.  If  you.  our  elected  officials  can- 
not do  it.  then  we,  the  people  must  and  will 
find  a  way.  The  way  is  not  to  tear  down 
the  United  States  but  to  tear  down  the  myth 
that  an  American  Dream  actually  exists  .... 
not  to  destroy  tradition  but  to  Implement 
the  radical  Ideas  which  were  written  down 
250  years  ago : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
that  ull  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Tights:  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness:  that 
to  secure  these  rights,  goverrunents  are  in- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  needs.  It  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It, 
and  to  Institute  new  government,  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing 
Its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness ..." 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  I  Just  turned  18  and 
still  cannot  vote,  yet  am  very  concerned  with 
the  politics  of  the  country,  forces  me  to  resort 
to  letters,  demonstrations,  and  anger — anger 
at  those  who  do  not  use  their  vote  or  who 
manipulate  the  power  given  to  them  through 
the  vote.  Many  people  are  angry.  I  pray  that 
Congress  can  change  the  system  which 
causes  this  intense  anger — for  frustrated 
anger  Is  certain  to  develop  If  something 
Is  not  done.  And  the  frustration  and  anger  of 
millions  of  Americans  will  certainly  change 
the  system  If  you  fall  to  do  so. 
Go(,d  Luck. 

I  welcome  your  response. 
Sincerely. 

KrrTY  Sloan. 
Jonesboro.   Ark. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washtngtoji,  DC,  December  12, 1969. 
Miss  Km-Y  Sloan, 
Atlanta.  Ga., 

Dear   KnTv:    Your   most   thoughtful   and 
thought-provoking  letter  concerning  Amer- 
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lea  and  the  "American  Dream"  was  sincerely 
appreciated.  I  apologize  for  the  delay  in  an- 
swering your  letter,  but  I  have  wanted  to 
have  the  time  to  devote  at  least  as  much 
thought  to  my  response  as  you  obviously  did 
to  your  letter. 

I  cannot,  and  would  not,  try  to  dispute 
your  contention  that  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems existent  in  our  society.  These  problems, 
which  you  thoroughly  and  capably  discussed, 
are  pressing  problems  which  need  to  be  at- 
tacked, solved,  and  eliminated. 

Along  this  line,  I  would  like  to  dispute  one 
statement  that  you  made  In  your  letter.  You 
stated,  "But  who  has  the  answers  to  these 
ever-increasing  problems?  You.  the  Congress. 
are  supposed  to.  Can  you  live  up  to  the  faith, 
the  hope  that  the  American  people  have 
placed  In  you?  Can  you  save  our  'sick'  so- 
ciety?" 

These  problems  face  and  involve  all  of  us 
and,  as  such,  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  of 
us  to  seek  solutions  to  these  problems.  I  am 
aware  that  average  citizens,  and  young  peo- 
ple in  particular,  often  feel  helpless  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solutions  to  these  problems,  I 
have  the  power  to  cast  one  vote  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  under  our  system  of 
government  the  Congress  basically  reflects 
and  mirrors  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the 
American  people.  Major  efforts  to  solve  many 
of  these  problems  will,  realistically,  not  be 
nuide  until  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  share  your  concern  and  urge  such  ac- 
tions. If  a  majority  of  the  people  do  not  share 
our  views,  then  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
work  to  become  the  majority. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
any  "communication  gap"  or  "generation 
gap"  which  might  exist  evolves  from  a  dif- 
ference of  vlewp)olnt.  Members  of  the  gen- 
erations ahead  of  you  view  America  from  the 
standpoint  of  comparison  with  other  nations 
and  other  Ideologies  that  they  have  person- 
ally witnessed  and  fought.  For  Americans 
who  sacrificed  in  wars  against  German  Nazl- 
Ism  or  Russian  Communism.  America  is  trtily 
"the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave."  Young  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
measure  our  country  against  Its  claims  of 
freedom,  equality  and  democracy.  According 
to  these  standards,  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go,  I  am  afraid. 

In  short,  I  fully  understand  and  am  In 
sympathy  with  the  frustration  you  feel  over 
our  seeming  Inability  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  society.  I  can  only  assure 
you  of  my  Interest  and  concern  and  of  the 
concern  of  many  of  my  colleagues  over  these 
problems.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  solve 
many  of  these  problems  and  some  progress 
can  be  shown,  although  It  is  not  fast  enough 
for  either  you  or  me. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  ulti- 
mate answers  to  these  problems  He  not  with 
me  or  with  the  Congress,  but  with  you  and 
the  members  of  your  generation.  All  problems 
cannot  be  solved  by  Federal  legislation  with- 
out sacrlflclng  personal  freedom  and  Iden- 
tity that  you  and  I  both  cherish.  Increasing 
Federal  programs  Inevitably  mean  a  vastly 
Increased  Federal  Government  with  more 
control  and  less  personal  Interest  In  the  citi- 
zens. This  Is  a  situation  which  neither  I  nor 
the  members  of  your  generation  can  find 
tolerable.  So,  In  the  long  run.  many  of  the:-e 
problems  are  going  to  have  to  be  solved  not 
by  the  threat  of  a  club  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  by  the  powers  of  persuasion 
in  which  you  have  proven  yourself  to  be 
proficient. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  particularly, 
for  your  closing  wish  of  "Good  Luck,"  Let 
me  now  turn  that  around  and  wish  you  and 
the  members  of  your  generation  "Good  tuck" 
as  you  accept  the  responsibility  that  will  In- 
creasingly be  yours  for  finding  the  long- 
range  solutions  to  these  problems  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  your  fellow  citizens. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Alexander 
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NAVY  LEAGUE  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  KYROS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  67th  annual 
convention  of  the  Navy  League  has  taken 
careful  notice  of  the  continuing  and  in- 
creased importance  of  maritime  affairs 
in  our  national  considerations.  The  res- 
olutions approved  by  this  convention 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  and  to  the  work 
which  congressional  ccmmittees  are  do- 
ing in  this  area.  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  to  bring  these  resolutions  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

National   Oceanic   Polict 

Whereas  a  progressive  and  competitive  pos- 
ture for  a  modern  U.S.  Merchant  Fleet  would 
provide  an  essential  element  of  total  oceanic 
preeminence  for  the  Nation  and  enhance  the 
potential  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard  serving  as  key  in- 
struments of  national  policy;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  must  have  an 
oceanic  policy  If  It  Is  to  remain  as  a  world 
maritime  leader;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proclaimed  that  "A  strong  and  viable 
Merchant  Marine  is  essential  in  this  quest 
for  economic  vitality;"  and 

Whereas  history  records  that  the  nations 
which  have  built  the  ships,  carried  the  cargo 
and  collected  the  revenues  have  generally 
been  powerful  and  well  off  in  an  economic 
sense;  and 

Whereas  If  U.S.  flag  shipping  carried  a  pre- 
ponderant portion  of  our  exports  and  im- 
ports, the  nation's  deficit  in  international 
balance  of  payments  would  be  reversed  and 
a  chief  stimulator  of  the  economy  would  be 
provided;  and 

Whereas  heretofore  U.S.  flag  shipping  has 
not  received  national  emphasis  commensur- 
ate In  scope  with  other  national  programs 
necessary  to  enable  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet 
to  develop  a  strong,  competitive  posture: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  That  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  highest  priority,  formulate  and  exe- 
cute a  progressive  and  dynamic  oceanic  pol- 
icy encompassing  the  totality  of  endeavor  on 
the  oceans  in  furtherance  of  the  national  in- 
terest. 

National  Oceanic  Strategy 

Whereas  the  Commander-in-Chief  In  per- 
sonal pronouncements  has  highlighted  the 
sound  economics  of  a  national  oceanic  strat- 
egy; and 

Whereas  American  oceanic  leadership  Is 
t>eing  Increasingly  challenged  by  the  bur- 
geoning Soviet  maritime  and  missile  threat; 
and 

Whereas  the  common  concern  of  all  citi- 
zens and  government  agencies  Is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  United  States  nuclear  attack; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  must  optimize 
ttie  allocation  of  resources  on  the  basis  of 
what  contributes  most  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Republic:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Navy  can  make 
a  greater  contribution  toward  securing  the 
Republic  from  nuclear  and  surprise  attack 
by  more  utilization  of  the  seas  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  survivability  of  sea-based  sys- 
tems greatly  deters  the  will  to  strike;    and 

Whereas  the  Secretarv  of  Defense  has  made 
his  decision  known  to  form  "a  blue  ribbon" 
panel  to*  conduct  a  thorough,  independent 
and  objective  overall  review  and  analysis  of 


the  D«{MLrtm«nt  of  Def«nM  from  Ita  mlMlon 
to  Ita  p«rfonnanc«; 

Mow.  therefore,  be  tt  resolved  that  the 
Unit«d  States  aooelerate  the  ImplementMlon 
of  &n  oeeanlc  strate^.  allooatlng  natlonAl 
reeoxiroes  aa  required  for  the  fullest  utiliza- 
tion of  oceanic  power  In  all  Its  aspect*,  to 
guln  greater  security  from  attack  and  to  «up- 
port  foreign  policy,  thereby  enhancing  Its 
pasture  as  the  leading  world  power. 

LoNo    Rangb    Sntr   Conamvcnott    Pkockak 

Whereas  the  Implementation  of  a  national 
oceanic  strategy,  deriving  Ita  incentive 
through  national  oceanic  policy,  is  depend- 
ent on  an  availability  of  modern  high  speed 
ships;  and 

Whereas  the  American  ship  coqstructlon 
program  requires  appreciable  expansion 
through  an  Implementation  of  a  long-r&nge 
comprehensive  program,  including  provision 
for  men-of-war,  merchantmen,  oceanic  re- 
search ships  and  a  modem  flshlng  fleet,  pow- 
ered by  the  moat  modem  means,  in  numbers 
and  capabilities  to  maintain  world  leader- 
ship; and 

Whereas,  to  date,  the  lack  of  a  long-range 
adequate  shipbuilding  program  haa  resulted 
In  the  bloc<  obsolescence  of  the  V  S  Fleet 
and  haa  left  paAjor  segments  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  In  a  deplorable  condition;  and 

Whereaa  the  same  considerations  have 
markedly  circumscribed  opportunities  for  ex- 
pansion and  full  utilization  of  C  S.  ship- 
building facilities  and  the  expansion  of  new 
technologiea   and    techniques;    and 

Whereaa  national  programs  which  rectify 
these  critical  maritime  deflclenclee  are  a  pre- 
requisite for  gaining  a  competitive  poeture 
leading  to  a  dominant  American  poeltlon  on 
the  seas;  and 

Whereas,  similarly,  the  lack  of  a  reaolute 
Marine  Research  Program  has  resulted  In  a 
failure  to  attain  the  modernity  of  the  fleeu 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  decisive 
American  superiority  a:  sea.  capable.  If  need 
be,  of  controlling  the  sea  in  war. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  our  na- 
tion undertake,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  a 
long-term,  major  modem  ship  construction 
program  which  appreciably  increases  the  bal- 
anced naval  and  merchant  fleet  strength  t.j. 
In  fact,  fuiail  our  rapidly  expanding  national 
requirements 

CXeanic   Edccaticn 

Whereas  a  primary  mission  of  the  Navy 
League  !s  to  encourage  .md  support  oceanic 
education,  and 

Whereas  ever-broadenlng  oceanic  Interest 
and  exceptional  maritime  activity  should 
serve  to  create  a  climate  favorable  for  the 
advancement  .-J  maritime  thinking,   and 

Whereas  unfolding  oceanic  opportunities 
and  the  potential  for  contributing  to  the 
economic  and  Intellectual  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  loom  In  almost  limitless 
perspective,  and 

Whereas  the  Marine  Englneer1n»{  and  Re- 
sources Development  Act  and  the  Sea  Grant 
C\)llege  program  launched  In  1SH56,  have  pro- 
vided Impetus  for  ever-expanding  attention 
and  educa,tlonal  measures  related  to  the 
oceans  In  their  total  perspective,  Including 
the  strategic  aspects,  and 

Where,i3  the  leadership  of  the  League  haa 
initiated  an  expanding  scale  of  educational 
activity  natlonallv    anj 

Whereas  the  Navy  League  through  the 
encouragement  of  an  esubllshment  of  cen- 
ters of  maritime  study  and  oceanic  educa- 
tional foundations  will  accelerate  the 
recognition  of  the  frontiers  of  ^jceanlc 
opportunity. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Navy  Lea*cue  of  the  United  States,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  policy,  continue  to  foster 
the  broad  spectrum  of  oceanic  education 
and  research  In  universities,  colleges  and 
institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  coun- 
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try  to  attain  a  naUonaJ  intelleetual  foiuula- 
tlon  for  gaining  the  fullest  oceanic  ad- 
vancement In  furtherance  of  the  long-term 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic 

P«opx^-   'Ths  3«a  BazxD" 

Whereas  the  leadership  of  the  military  Is 
a  critical  factor  In  the  provision  of  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  Republic;   and 

Whereas  the  recogiilUon  and  prestige  which 
accrue  from  devoted  service  to  their  nation 
are  of  significant  Importance  to  the  military; 
and 

Whereas  the  most  critical  problem  facing 
the  Department  of  Defense  today  is  the 
problem  of  personnel,  their  motivation  and 
their  attraction  to  satisfying  careers  In  the 
Armed  Services;  and 

Whereas  the  compensations  provided  to 
the  military  that  are  In  keeping  with  their 
service  and  sacrifices,  and  In  a  manner  serv- 
ing to  foster  the  reeptect  of  the  citizenry 
of  the  Nation  are  of  major  Importance  to 
their  morale;  and 

Whereas  more  progreoMve  policies  and  de- 
finitive actions  are  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  Armed  Services; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
concerned  committees  of  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  the  Administration,  be  encour- 
aged to  maintain  a  oonstant  review  and  up- 
grading of  the  Incentives,  opportunities  and 
compensations  affecting  the  status,  prestige, 
morale,  welfare  and  performance  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  as  a  primary  element  of 
natloiuil  strength 

Nationai,  Ocxanic  Rcskabch 

Wher&as  the  capability  to  exploit  the  re- 
sources of  the  oceans  may  be  the  decisive 
factor  in  determining  world  leadership  in 
future  decades:   .ind 

Whereas  the  Navy  Is  respon.slble  far  safe- 
guarding the  United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions  from  attack   through   the  oceans,    and 

Whereas  oceanic  research,  including  <x?ean- 
ogra-phlc  and  hydrographlc  marine  research 
is  essential  to  acquirlni?  knowledge  vKal  to 
exercising  all  ph.uses  of  control  of  the  seas, 
particularly  to  insiu-e  optimum  performance 
by  the  POLARIS- POSEIDON  offensive  sea- 
based  system  as  well  as  strategic  defensive 
sysiems.  and  to  improve  our  :^ubmarine  and 
anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities,  the  lat- 
ter a  vital  element  of  the  Navy's  mission  to 
protect  shipping;  and 

Wriereas  the  seabeds  In  the  future  will  be- 
come as  Important  mllltiirlly  to  US  security 
as  is  •he  surface  of  the  ocean;   .ind 

Whereas  the  Navy  is  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  US  flag  .shipping  on  the  high 
sead,  and  conversely  the  U  3  .Merchant  Fleet 
provides  sea  transport  to  the  armed  forces  In 
time  of  war  or  emergency,  and 

Whereas  the  U  S  Coast  Guard  becomes 
part  of  the  operating  force  for  the  Navy  In 
the  event  of  war  or  other  emergency  .ind 
the  Coast  Guard  activities  in  oceianlc  re- 
search activity  .ire  'Complementary  and  fiiily 
support  Navy  goals,  and 

Whereas  research,  development,  test  .\nd 
evaluation  efforts  historically  have  been 
greatly  out  of  balance  to  the  extreme  detri- 
ment of  programs  leading  to  advanced  sinp 
hull  and  propulsion  systems,  and  that  iKcan 
oriented  programs  generaily  h.ive  been  in- 
-idequately  fvinded,   and 

Whereaa  there  are  currently  tremendous 
opportunities  to  Improve  technical  capabil- 
ities in  the  fields  of  shipbuilding,  cargo  han- 
dling, ship  hull  and  propulsion,  and  cx- 
ploitarlon  of  ocean  resources,   and 

Whereas  the  Navy  is  and  will  be  the  p.-iu- 
clpa;  user  of  knowledge  inquired  Iroin  the 
oceans,  and  I.-,  the  best  equipped  am-  ng 
government  agencies  to  plan  and  execute 
oce  ui  'irien;«l  research  ivnd  operations,   and 

Whereas  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Marine  Science  Engineering  and  Resources 
haa  provided  a  plan  for  uatlonal  action  re- 
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latlng  to  reaources  of  the  oc«ans  in  which 
the  eatahllahlng  of  a  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmoapberlc    Agency    (NOAA)    Is    proposed; 

Be  it.  therefore,  resolved  that  the  Navy 
ptrovlde  the  leadership  In  oceanographlc  and 
hydrographlc  research  and  developtment  pro- 
grams; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  adequate  funds 
be  provided  all  ocean-oriented  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  programs; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  all  national. 
Defense  and  Navy.  RDTAE  programs  be 
brought  Into  balance  to  provide  drastically 
increaaed  emphasis  on  shipbuilding  modern- 
ization, improved  ship  loading  and  imload- 
Ing  (including  helioopvtera )  and  Improved 
ship  hull  and  propulsion  (including  oata- 
marans.  water  Jet  propulsion,  surface  effect 
ships,  regenerative  gas  turbines  and  Im 
proved  nuolear  power  plants);    and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  in  the  Interest 
of  a  strong  national  defense,  the  Navy  Lea- 
gue urges  that  the  United  States  retain 
control  of  all  necessary  military  seabed  in- 
stallations and  resist  all  actions  of  Inter- 
nationalization of  the  oceans  that  relate 
directly  to  the  strategic  Interest  and  to  the 
provision  of  security  for  the  Republic. 

Hocrsa  Abmxd  Skrvicxs  CoMMrmrt 

Whereas  the  ;Sea  Power  Subcommittee 
convened  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Houje 
Armed  Services  Committee,  with  the  full 
support  of  its  Investigation  and  Interim  re- 
port, haa  factually  and  dramatically  pro- 
vided the  American  public  with  an  aware- 
ness of  the  "shocking"  material  condltitn 
of  the  US.  Pleei;   and 

Whereas  this  material  decline  In  the  fleet 
has  resulted  from  the  government's  neglec* 
of  modem  ship  construction  and  failure  to 
fwovide  a  long-range  phaeed  program  ;o 
meet  the  mounting  problem  of  block  obst- 
leacence;   and 

Whereas  the  recently  published  Interim 
report  of  the  Sea  Power  Suboommlttee  has 
highlighted  a  serious  decline  In  the  oceant: 
posture  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  report  accentuates  the  im- 
portance of  our  government  giving  immedi- 
ate and  urgent  attention  to  the  measures 
to   restore  American   maritime   posture;    an  J 

Whereas  this  Subcommittee  haa  performed 
an  outstanding  public  service  in  relating  the 
deteriorating  American  oceanic  posture  to  the 
burgeoning  threat  confronting  it  on  the 
oceans  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  pK>sltlve  constructive  measures  r.in 
be  anticipated  to  rectify  the  critical  condi- 
tion of  the  fleet  as  a  result  of  the  Sea  Power 
Subcommittee  findings;  and 

Whereas  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Ccanmlttee  has  already  introduced 
legislation  for  a  long-range  ship  building  pn  - 
gnun  to  pr!;)vlde  for  the  modem  ships  esi.en- 
tial  to  our  nation. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na\y 
League  commend  Chairman  L  Mendel  Rivers^, 
ranlcing  minority  memt>er  William  H.  Bates 
and  Representative  Charles  S.  Bennett. 
Chairman  of  the  Sea  Power  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  to- 
gether with  the  other  members  and  the  ptafT 
of  the  committee  for  their  outstanding  acticn 
on  behalf  of  the  Nation. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Navy  League 
fully  support  the  rectifying  action  Initiated 
by  the  Chairman,  particularly  his  leadership 
In  requesting  a  major  modern  ship  construc- 
tion program  to  regain  requisite  maritime 
poeture. 

Be  it  f'u-ther  resolved  that  Chairman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  be  commended  for  his  alert 
and  discerning  leadership  in  initiating  a  full- 
scale  Investigation  of  the  national  sea  power 
that  has  revealed  to  the  American  people  the 
crlUcal  condition  of  the  nation  s  posture  at 
sea,  and  for  his  dedication  to  oceanic 
strength  in  proposing  the  legislative  program 
to   meet   the   threat  and   restore  the   United 
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states  to  a  position  of  leadenhlp  on  tbe 
oceans;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  duUiman 
be  encouraged  to  initiate  appropriate  action 
to  maintain  the  Sea  Power  Subcooamlttee  on 
a  continuing  baaU  as  a  means  of  insuring 
adequate  and  continuous  congressional  and 
public  attention  on  the  totality  of  the  Na- 
tion's sea  power. 


HorsE    Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries 

CoMMn-TEE  Senate  CoMMrrrEE  on  Commerce 

Whereas  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Conrunlttee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  Senate  have  contributed 
greatly  to  rekindling  public  awareness  of 
the  nation's  need  for  a  stronger  American 
Merchant  Marine;  and 

Whereas  the  leadership  and  members  of  the 
committees  have  given  generously  of  their 
;  ime  to  stress  our  country's  dependence  upon 
.-•ea  power  to  foster  our  essential  foreign 
trade  and  commerce  as  well  as  to  ensure  our 
.'security;  and 

Whereas  these  committees  have  spent  un- 
told hours  In  study  and  debate  in  an  effort 
to  have  an  American  Merchant  Marine, 
American-built  and  American  manned  which 
would  ensure  our  competitive  posture  in  the 
market  places  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  these  committees  have  encouraged 
and  supported  essential  research  projects 
to  add  to  the  capability  of  our  maritime 
establishments;  and 

Whereas  they  have  implemented  a  new  and 
promising  system  of  authorizing  maritime 
appropriations  In  order  to  put  the  needed 
emphasis  on  appropriate  support  of  our  Mer- 
i  hant  Marine;  and 

Whereas  the  committees  have  encouraged 
the  training  of  a  Merchant  Marine  Officer 
Corps  learned  In  the  sciences  of  Marine  man- 
agement and  navigation  and  trained  in  the 
essentials  of  naval  warfare;  and 

Whereas  these  committees  have  accord- 
ingly laid  the  foundation  for  a  national  mari- 
time policy  which  will  soon  be  formulated  by 
the  President  and  his  Administration; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  leader- 
ship, membership  and  staff  of  these  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  be  commended  for  the 
\igor  and  guidance  they  have  provided  In 
the  endeavor  to  define  and  achieve  our  na- 
tional maritime  goals. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Journal;  the  Capital  Times, 
Madison,  Wis.;  the  Pond  Du  Lac,  Wis., 
Commonwealth  Reporter;  the  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  Paper;  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
The  editorials  follow: 

I  Prom  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison. 

Wis,,  Aug.  27,  1969) 

Longer   Truck   Hazards:    Statistics   on 

Double  Bottoms 

Truckers,  pushing  for  permission  to  roll 
longer  trucks  on  Wisconsin  roads,  argue  ve- 
hemently that  65-foot  vehicles  wiU  not  in- 
crease road  hazards. 

And  while  they  seek  65-foot  trucks  in  Wis- 
consin, 70-foot  lengths  are  being  sought 
through  federal  legislation.  Such  trucks  are 
often  called  "truck  trains,"  tandem  trailers, 
or  double  bottoms. 

Information    recently    provided    for    con- 
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gresslonal  consideration  by  Rep.  Richard  Mc- 
Carthy (D-N.T.),  an  opponent  of  longer 
trucks,  supports  the  safety  position  of  groups 
like  the  American  Automobile  Assn. 

Citing  a  survey  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  McCarthy  said,  "Tandem  tractor- 
trailer  accidents  on  the  New  York  Thruway 
have  increased  faster  than  the  mileage  logged 
by  commercial  vehicles  on  the  vast  super- 
highway. 

"The  thruway  authority  revealed  that  the 
number  of  accidents  involving  tandem  trucks 
almost  tripled  between  1964  and  1968.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time  the  total  num- 
ber of  miles  traveled  by  commercial  vehicles 
on  the  559-mlle  thruway  system  doubled 
over  the  5-year  stretch." 

Such  statistics  deserve  sober  consideration 
the  next  time — and  It  will  surely  come  up 
again  when  lawmakers  return — truck  lobby- 
ists urge  legislation  for  longer  trucks. 

[Prom  the  Madison  (WU.)  Capital  Times, 
Sept.  4,  1969] 

Safety  Issue  Disregarded — Nixon  Backs 
Monster  Trucks 

Washington. — It  didn't  plan  it  this  way, 
but  the  Nlzon  administration  found  itself 
today  accused  of  siding  "with  the  giant 
trailer  truck  barreling  down  the  thruway  and 
against  the  terrorized  motorist  nearly  blown 
off  the  road  by  the  resulting  blast  of  air." 

A  Republican  congressman,  a  Democratic 
congressman  and  consumer  champion  Ralph 
Nader  mounted  the  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration stand. 

The  administration  unveiled  its  long- 
awaited  position  Wednesday  on  legislation 
that  would  permit  heavier,  wider  and  longer 
trucks  and  buses  on  the  nation's  Interstate 
highway  system. 

The  administration  stand  was  outlined  in 
a  day  of  testimony  before  a  House  public 
works  subcommittee  by  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator Francis  C.  Turner.  He  said  the 
bill  would  benefit  the  economy  and  that  the 
government  didn't  have  "sufficiently  reliable 
data"  to  say  whether  the  bigger  trucks  would 
pose  additional  safety  hazards. 

The  three  disagreed. 

"Mr.  Nixon's  Transportation  Department 
does  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion should  immediately  disclose  all  the 
secret  studies  it  has  conducted  regarding  the 
hazards  of  giant  trucks,"  Nader  said  In  alleg- 
ing Turner  was  suppressing  the  studies, 

"We're  not  safety  experts,"  was  the  re- 
sponse of  Rep.  Richard  D.  McCarthy  (D-N,Y,) 
to  Turner's  proposal  that  Congress  decide 
the  safety  question.  "You  have  them.  But 
you  take  a  Pontius  Klate  attitude  of  wash- 
ing your  hands  of  the  whole  affair." 

''I  am  convinced  as  I  can  be,"  said  Rep. 
Fred  Schwengel  (R-Iowa),  "that  people  are 
going  to  end  up  In  hospitals  and  the  grave- 
yard unless  wc  have  more  controls  (over 
truck  traffic) ." 

Schwengel,  who  led  the  battle  last  year  to 
kill  a  similar  bill,  said  he  had  a  feeling  Nixon 
had  not  gotten  the  ftill  story  and  that  he 
intended  to  see  that  he  did. 

The  subcommittee,  which  heard  trucking 
testimony  earlier  in  the  year  is  about  ready 
to  wind  up  hearings  and  act  on  a  bill. 

"The  way  I  look  at  it."  McCarthy  told  a 
newsman,  "the  administration,  from  the  po- 
sition It  took  Wednesday,  Is  siding  with  the 
giant  trailer  truck  barreling  down  the  thru- 
way  and  against  the  terrorized  motorist 
nearly  blown  off  the  road  by  the  resulting 
blast  of  air." 

During  the  hearing,  Schwengel  said  the 
-blast  problem  should  be  studied  before  larger 
trucks  are  permitted  on  expressways.  He  told 
of  his  own  experiences  passing  trucks  while 
driving  on  the  Indiana  turnpike  during  the 
August  congressional  vacation. 

Turner  said  the  bill  would  be  "acceptable" 
only  If  Congress  adopted  all  of  his  agency's 
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proposed  amendments,  including  one  that 
would  apply  size  restrictions  to  all  federally 
financed  highways,  not  only  the  Interstate 
system.  ,- 

The  bill,  supported  by  the  trucking  in- 
dustry and  opposed  by  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  would  Increase  from  8  to 
81/^  feet  the  maximum  allowable  width  of 
trucks  and  buses  using  the  interstate  high- 
way system. 

The  limit  on  weight  would  be  raised  from 
73.280  pounds  to  108,600  pounds.  The  length, 
which  is  not  limited  now,  would  be  set  at  70 
feet.  Turner  recommended  a  maximum 
length  of  65  feet. 

The  trucking  Industry  says  bigger  vehicles 
would  permit  more  economical  movement  of 
freight  and  more  comfortable  bus  travel.  The 
bill's  opponents  say  the  larger  vehicles  would 
Increase  the  risk  of  traffic  accidents  and  cost 
the  government  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
In  repairs  caused  by  added  wear  and  tear 
on  the  highways. 

Turner  acknowledged  large  trucks  affect 
"the  mental  and  emotional  attitude  of  the 
general  motoring  public."  But  he  said  gov- 
ernment studies  presented  no  evidence  such 
trucks  are  Involved  In  more  accidents  than 
smaller  ones.  He  did  say  that  when  a  car  la 
struck  by  a  truck  15  or  20  times  Its  size,  "the 
truck  tends  to  demolish  the  smaller  vehicle." 

[From  the  Pond  du  Lac    (Wis.)    Common- 
wealth Reporter,  Aug.  2,  1969) 
Bigger  Trucks   on   the   Roao? 

The  trucking  Industry,  engaged  In  a  deter- 
mined camp>aign  for  the  last  year  or  so  to  per- 
suade the  government  to  give  even  larger 
trucks  the  run  of  the  nation's  roads,  haa 
lately  come  up  with  a  new  agreement  to  bol- 
ster fts  case.' 

Industry  spokesmen  asserted  In  congres- 
sional hearings  that  the  size  and  weight  hikes 
desired  would  actually  contribute  to  highway 
safety.  Their  reasoning  Is  that  by  abandon- 
ing the  present  weight  limit — 73,280 
pounds — for  trucks  on  the  Interstate  system 
and  adopting  Instead  an  axle-spacing  formu- 
la, weight  distribution  would  be  Improved, 
Trucks  might  be  heavier — up  to  92,600 
pounds — and  wider,  but  also  better-balanced, 
and  therefore  less  of  a  hazard  to  truckers, 
pasienger  car  drivers,  bridges  and  the  road- 
ways themselves. 

There  Is  no  question  that  trucking  Is  a 
vital  element  in  the  transport  system  of  a 
consumption-happy  society  or  that  there  are 
valid  arguments  for  bringing  existing  regula- 
tions Into  line  with  changing  needs  of  the 
industry  and  public,  improved  technology 
and  highway  facilities. 

But  this  Is  one  that  Is  likely  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  sell  to  drivers  who  have  had  white- 
knuckled  experience  maneuvering  around 
and  among  present  width  and  weight  trucks, 
or  struggled  to  keep  a  car  on  the  road  In  the 
gale-force  winds  frequently  created  In  pass- 
ing or  being  passed  by  trucks. 


[Prom   the   Oshkosh    (Wis.)    Pai)er,   Aug.  0, 

1969] 

Trucks  Are  Big  Enough  Now 

The  American  trucking  industry  has 
mounted  a  well-financed  campaign  to  increase 
the  size  of  trucks  using  Interstate  highways. 

It  Is  a  campaign  that  goes  against  the  best 
Interests  and  safety  of  everyone  who  drives 
an  automobile. 

But  there  Is  a  possibility  the  truck  lobby 
will  succeed  because  It  contributes  many 
thousands  of  dollars  each  year  to  the  cam- 
paign funds  of  key  Congressmen. 

The  bill  now  before  Congress  would  allow 
states  to  approve  trucks  that  are  wider  by 
six  Inches — to  8'/i  feet.  Side  mirrors  and 
other  fixtures  of  course  extend  that  width. 

Also,  the  maximum  loaded  weight  of  a 
truck  could  Jump  from  73,280  to  109,600 
pounds  (over  54  tons) . 
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Kspert  Matlmony  before  a  Con^reaalozuU 
committee  has  emphaolzed  Uie  safety  haz- 
ards and  higher  coets  of  dllowlng  larger 
trucks 

For  Instance  when  passen^r  cars  and 
pickup  trucks  collide,  there  are  0  3  fatalities 
per  100  persona  involved  But  7  1  fatalities 
per  100  occur  in  crashes  of  cars  and  tractor- 
trailers  When  collisions  involve  cars  and 
two-trailer  rigs  :he  fataliiv  rate  jumpe  to 
13J  per  100 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  re- 
ports that  heavier  commercial  vehicles  .over 
30  tons)  are  Implicated  in  19  per  cent  of  all 
highway  fatalities  Yet  these  trucks  consti- 
tute only  7  per  cent  of  registered  motor  vehi- 
cles 

Rep  John  Moss  chairman  of  a  Hovise  sub- 
committee which  has  studied  luto  safety, 
noted,  "passenger  and  light  truck  drivers 
often  experience  acute  anxletv  and  even 
fear  when  passing,  being  passed  bv  or  ac- 
companying  larger  vehicles  on   the  road   • 

■This  anxiety  is  certainly  Justified  '  he 
said  'The  motorist's  vlslblMtv  is  lessened. 
passing  Is  more  difficult  and  the  force  of  the 
combined  weight  .-ind  speed  of  the  larger 
trucks  often  causes  rocking  or  Jolting  of 
his  vehicle." 

With  present  truck  limits,  two  trucks  pass- 
ing on  tka  a««r«ge  two-lane  road  with  12- 
foot  lanes  have  four  feet  of  clearance  Under 
the  prop>osed  limits,  with  allowances  for  side 
mirrors  and  other  outcroppings.  this  gap 
wou;d  be  ;e«s  than  two  feet 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  cost  factor  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  estimates  that  the 
wear  and  tear  of  an  estimated  300  000  big- 
ger trucks  would  add  >5  8  billion  !n  repair 
and  construction  costs  to  the  interstate  high- 
way system  in  the  first   10  years 

Trucks  are  big  enough  now,  good  sense  dic- 
tates that  they  be  no  larger 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

June  21.  19691 

Keep  Trvck  Limits 

If  Wisconsin  again  rejects  proposals  to 
lengthen  'ruck  limits  to  »55  feet— as  it 
should — It  win  be  !n  good  company 

Of  nine  states  with  such  bills  before  them. 
Ave  have  rejected  them — Iowa.  Maine.  Min- 
nesota, South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  Onlv 
North  Dakota  amang  the  group  approved 
The    rest    haven't    acted    yet. 

The  trucking  industry  claims  that  34  states 
now  allow  65  foot  twin  trailers  or  "double 
bottoms  ■■  although  In  many  they  are  limited 
to  special  permits  or  routings  Wisconsin's 
maximum  is  55  feet  in  length,  with  some 
exceptions 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  important  'bridge" 
states  in  the  double  bottom  controversy 
Relaxation  here,  along  with  Minnesota  and 
Iowa,  would  provide  clear  sailing  for  the 
truckers  to  western  .states,  which  have  the 
greater  lengths 

The  western  situation,  incidentally,  has 
an  Interesting  explanation  Several  of  those 
states  were  caught  with  lower  axle  weight 
laws  when  interim  truck  limits  were  set 
for  Interstate  highways  in  1956  To  achieve 
the  maximum  weight  of  73.280  pKjunds. 
trucks    were    allowed    to    lengthen 

While  It  minds  its  own  legislative  ram- 
parts, Wisconsin  also  should  keep  an  ey? 
on  new  federal  proposals  A  recently  intro- 
duced bill,  applying  to  Interstate  roads, 
would  allow  states  to  go  to  70  foot  lengths 
It  also  would  set  up  a  new  weight  ffir- 
mula.  granting  an  extra  ton  on  the  18.fHXi 
pounds  now  permitted  for  single  axles  and 
ranging  up  to  108,500  pounds  for  nine  ax»e 
rigs.  Widths  could  go  to  102  inches  A  sepa- 
rate bill  would  Increase  bus  widths  to  102 
Inches. 

The  1956  federal  standards  applied  wher» 
states  did  not  have  higher  limits  The  new 
rules  would  allow  states  to  Increase  thoee 
limits 
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Federal  maximums  tend  to  become  state 
mlnlmums  .^a  each  state  relaxed  Its  re- 
quirements the  truckers  push  on  the  re- 
maining sTate.s  W'lulii  increase  a  sort  of 
double  bottom  domino  elTect 


LEGAL  EDUCATION 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  Nrw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRraENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  a  most 
impressive  series  of  editorials  was  rec- 
ently aired  by  radio  .station  WINS  in 
New  York  Thev  are  entitled  '  iKiiorance 
and  the  Law  "  and  they  make  a  very 
persuasive  case  for  an  educational  pro- 
k'ram  at  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
designed  to  teach  young  people  the  basics 
of  law  TJiey  arjoie.  quite  convincingly  I 
think,  that  in  a  complex  society  like  ours, 
"If  you  want  people  to  obey  the  rules,  you 
first  have  to  tell  them  what  the  rules 
are  "  But  while  50  million  youngsters 
now  in  our  Nation '.s  public  .schools  will 
have  used  6  billion  textbooks  in  their  12- 
year  schooling,  they  will  never  .see  a 
-Single  textbook  on  the  fundamentals  of 
law  because  none  has  ever  been 
published  " 

I  think  the  conclusions  contained  in 
these  editorials  make  good  sense,  and  I 
intend  to  explore  possible  Federal  legis- 
lation to  help  stimulate  lepal  education 
for  youngsters  at  all  grade  levels. 

It  IS  about  time  we  .stop  treating  the 
law  as  material  only  for  study  by  lawyers 
and  law  students  The  law  relates  inti- 
mately to  the  life  of  every  citizen,  and 
txjth  the  Citizen  and  .society  as  a  whole 
will  benefit  from  a  more  widespread  and 
detailed  appreciation  of  it  That  can  best 
be  achieved,  as  these  excellent  editorijds 
suggest,  by  a  ttood  law  education  pro- 
^'ram  in  the  schools. 

I  want  to  commend  WINS  for  this 
series,  and  urge  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record  to  reflect  on  them. 

The  editorials  follow: 

ICNORANrE     fND    THE    LAW 1 

(By  Peter  E  Schruth) 

We  Americans  like  to  think  we're  a  nation 
of  laws,  not  mere  men  We  also  accept  the 
Idea  that  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse 
Yet  that's  Just  about  all  the  law  most  (leople 
ever  learn  unless  they  study  to  become 
lawyers 

Our  schcx>ls  .\ie  supposed  to  prepare  young 
people  for  life  The  academic  process  sharpens 
their  minds  A  number  of  specific  subjects 
and  Ujpica  are  In  the  curriculum  by  law 
Physical  education  is  required  to  bvilld  bodies 
and  physical  education  teaches  .student-s  the 
rules  of  the  sports  they  play  But  nowhere, 
be  it  California  Massachusetts.  New  'York, 
New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  Is  there  a  re- 
quirement that  they  learn  the  rules  they 
must  live  by  for  the  rest  nf  their  lives  We  re 
talking  statute  law  which  covers  citizen 
rights  and  citizen  responsibilities  beyond 
those  spelled  out  in  the  Con.stltutlon  -such 
things  ,16  contracts  tax  and  labor  law,  civil 
and  criminal  law 

We  spend  millions  of  tax  dollars  to  put 
our  children  through  12  years  of  public 
schCKjl,  during  '.vhlch  they  go  through  scores 
of  courses  and  mure  than  100  textbooks  But 
none  of  these  courses  and  ho<iks  reallv  deals 
with    basic    law.    Few   of   our   teachers    have 
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any  training  in  the  subject  themselves,  and 
there  has  been  little  text  material  for  them 
to  use,  even  if  they  are  Interested 

We  teach  our  students  the  laws  of  gram- 
mar, but  the  laws  of  the  land  are  learned 
only  by  trial  and  error  -or  trial  and  convic- 
tion WINS  believes  that  we  can  and  must 
develop  a  more  poelilve  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  basic  law  to  our  youngsters 
Well  talk  more  about  ignorance  and  the 
law  tomorrow 

Ignorance  and  the  Law — 2 

We  say  that  Ignorance  of  the  laws  Is  no 
excuse  for  lawlessness  But  could  Ignorance 
be  a  reason''  Do  we  actually  promote  tha' 
Ignorance  when  we  fail  to  leach  the  funda- 
mentals of  law  in  our  Tri-state  area  schools'" 
This  Is  no  attack  on  education  or  on  edu- 
cators The  specific  study  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  law  is  not  and  has  never  been  a 
major  subject  in  the  education  system  In  our 
country  or  in  any  other,   not  in  the  way 

we  teach  language  or  history. 

The  only  peoples  that  ever  carefully 
schooled  their  children  in  the  rules  by  which 
they  had  to  live  were  the  ones  we  now  refer 
to  as  savages"  The  ancients  who  lived  in 
tribes  carefully  schooled  their  children  In 
tribal  laws  TTielr  reason  .  survival.  The  alter- 
native   death 

In  1765.  Sir  William  Blackstone  sorted  and 
codified  the  laws  of  England  for  the  first 
lime  He  wrote  an  essay  on  the  natural  rlght^s 
of  man  From  Blackstone  came  the  basis  of 
our  American  law  FYom  Blackstone  we  copied 
almost  word-for-word  The  Bill  of  Rights.  But 
Sir  William  was  in  fact,  not  a  great  Justice 
He  was  a  school  teacher  As  early  as  1690.  In 
our  land,  the  American  people  decided  that 
the  teaching  of  the  law  of  the  land  was  bet- 
ter left  to  the  home  And  so  It  remained  ,  , 
by  tradition 

The  "law"  a  child  learns  In  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  schools  today. 
Is  the  Constitution;  the  mechanics  of  courts 
and   legislature  .   the  size  and   shape  of 

government  But  these  are  problems  of  Amer- 
ican democracy,  civics  and  social  science: 
not  law  In  his  real  world,  he  faces  the  law 
of  Installment  credit,  contracts,  mortgages, 
public  property,  citizen  rights  and  legal  re- 
sponsibilities, equity,  tax  laws,  labor  law 
civil  and  criminal  law  .'ifatut*'  law. 

The  50  million  youngsters  now  In  our  na- 
tion's public  schools  will  have  used  six  btl- 
Uon  textbooks  In  their  12  year  schooling.  Yet. 
they  will  never  see  a  single  textbook  on  the 
fundamentals  of  law  None  has  ever  been 
published    More  about  this  tomorrow. 

Ignorance  and  the  Law — 3 

.Americans  will  .^pend  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  this  year  to  catch,  punish  and  cor- 
rect people  who  violate  the  laws  of  the  land 
M06t  violators  will  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  law  they  broke.  But  ignorance  Is 
no  excuse  Sharpshooting  sales  bunco  artists 
will  steal  another  six  billion  dollars  from 
consumers.  Victims  will  scream  In  anger 
But  In  the  end,  they  will  examine  the  law  .  ,  , 
and  pay  the  bill  because  Ignorance  Is  no 
defense 

We  will  hear  lawlessness  blamed  on  whit* 
people,  black  people,  law  enforcement,  the 
courts,  unemployment  and  overwork.  We'll 
blame  It  on  inhibitions,  free  love.  Dr,  Spock 
and  the  weather  communists,  militants, 

peaceniks,  parents  and  pot  Nobody  seems  to 
blame  It  on  plain  old  ignorance.  That  Is: 
a  simple  lack  of  knowledge 

.And  we  wilj  continue  to  propagate  and 
promote  Ignorance  by  teaching  children 
nothing  of  fundamental  or  statute  law  in 
our  homes,  or  In  our  Trl-state  area  schools. 
At  home,  we  don't  have  time. 

So  Trl-state  area  parents  8p)end  millions  of 
tax  dollars  t.o  put  children  through  twelve 
years  of  schooling  During  that  time  our 
children   go   through   scores  of  classes  and 
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more  than  100  textbooks.  But  not  one  will 
be  on  the  laws  of  the  land,  under  which 
they  muat  live  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Nowhere  Is  a  single  textbook  published  on 
law  for  grade  school  students. 

Law  Is  the  backbone  of  our  society.  And 
without  It,  we  could  not  survive  as  a  nation, 
■yet,  we  have  no  books,  no  classes  and  no 
teachers  to  teach  It  What  It  te^a  us  Is  this: 
Junior  may  graduate  with  honprs,  a  bright 
young  man  in  the  eyes  of  scxilety.  But  In 
the  eyes  of  a  Judge,  he  Is  inarticulate,  uni- 
formed and  fKisslbly  Incoherent  because  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  most  Important  rules 
m  our  land.  And  that,  Is  Ignorance  of  the 
law   More  alxjut  that,  tomorrow. 

Ignorance  and  the  Law — 4 

There  are  five  things  that  make  us,  or  any 
people,  a  nation.  We  need  territory  to  call 
our  own;  and  a  defense  force  to  protect  It. 
■VVe  need  work  on  which  to  base  our  econ- 
omy: taxes  to  support  the  organizations,  and 
la^l•s  to  regulate  our  behavior  and  maintain 
order.  If  one  dies,  they  all  die. 

What's  bothering  many  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  residents  right  now 
l.<  that  we  have  sufficient  law,  but  our  order 
seems  to  be  breaking  down  or  Is  at  least 
being  threatened,  especially  among  our 
young  people  in  the  15-to-25-year  age  group. 
For  the  past  few  years,  more  and  more  young 
people  have  t>een  refusing  to  recognize  and 
respect  the  rules  of  the  game — the  laws  of 
the  land  We  hold  that  Ignorance  of  the  law 
is  no  excuse  for  breaking  It,  We  also  know 
there  Is  a  generation  gap.  But  where  does  It 
start? 

We  know  that  children  form  their  basic 
attitudes  in  their  kindergarten  years.  That 
Includes  their  ideas  of  fair  play,  responsi- 
bility, law  and  order  .  .  .  Tribal  Law.  It  used 
to  be  that  they  learned  It  In  their  homes, 
mostly  from  their  mothers.  Not  any  more.  Or 
at  least  not  as  much,  any  more.  In  World 
War  II.  Mom  was  forced  to  get  a  Job,  and 
the  word  "babysitter"  became  part  of  our 
language  Now.  25  years  later,  women  hold  40 
percent  of  the  jobs.  More  than  half  of  the 
employable  women,  some  28  million,  are  wage 
earners,  and  a  vital  part  of  our  economy. 
And  now  we  have  our  new  term:  "generation 
gap". 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  children  now 
learn  far  less  about  the  law  at  home  than 
In  years  past  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  It  has 
never  been  part  of  our  public  education  sys- 
tem, here  In  the  TM-state  area,  or  anywhere 
for  that  matter,  to  teach  children  the  law 
of  the  land  the  way  we  teach  them  the  laws 
of  mathematics,  or  grammar,  or  footl>all.  We 
don't  teach  law  at  home.  We  don't  teach  law 
In  the  schools.  So  Is  It  really  so  strange  that 
some  of  our  youngsters  are  trying  to  make 
their  own  law  or  tear  down  what  there  Is? 

WINS  asks:  How  good  Is  a  law  system 
when  nobody  knows  very  much  about  It  ex- 
cept the  judges  who  administer  It;  the  law- 
yers who  practice  it.  and  the  policemen  who 
enforce  it?  We'll  talk  more  atwut  this, 
tomorrow. 


Ignorance  and  the  Law — 6 
If  there  Is  anything  mere  typically  Ameri- 
can than  our  respect  for  wealth  and  material 
possessions.  It's  our  national  love  affair  with 
equality  and  justice.  In  other  words,  Ameri- 
cans beef  a  lot  about  of^er  people  who  dont 
play  fair.  We  tell  our  children  that  crime 
doesn't  pay  ,  ,  .  that  cheaters  never  pros- 
per .  ,  .  that  it  Isn't  whether  you  win  or 
lose,  but  how  you  play  the  game.  The  small 
child's  universal  phrase  for  a  violation  Is: 
"No  fair".  Grownups  boo  the  referee  and  yell, 
"Kill  the  umpire",  for  the  same  reason. 

Indeed,  good  sportsmanship  and  playing 
the  game  according  to  a  "Queensbury  Rules" 
concept  is  so  Important  to  us  that  we  wrote 
1'  Into  our  state  education  laws.  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  laws  require  that 
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every  child  have  12  years  of  physical  educa- 
tion as  part  of  his  public  schooling.  But  what 
of  the  "Queensbury  Rules"  of  society  .  .  . 
the  rules  by  which  we  must  play  the  game 
of  citizen  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave?  Those 
rules  are  the  law  of  the  land:  the  Federal 
Ctode;  the  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut statutes;  city  ordinances.  The 
"Queensbury  Rules"  for  being  an  American 
are  the  principles  of  contract  law,  of  taxes, 
of  equity,  of  civil  law,  private  law — common 
law  and  criminal  law.  Citizen  rights  are  one 
phase;  citizen  responsibilities,  another. 

America  was  founded  by  people  seeking 
Justice  under  the  law.  And  we  have  been 
working  toward  that  end  for  nearly  200  years. 
It  is  paradoxical  that  after  200  years,  we 
carpfully  teach  our  children  all  of  the  rules 
of  language,  athletics,  mathematics,  persohal 
health  and  safety,  and  law  for  the  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle.  Yet  nowhere,  except  by 
hearsay,  guesswork.  Intellectual  osmosis,  or 
trial  and  error  do  we  even  try  to  teach  child- 
ren the  most  Important  rules  of  all — the 
ones  by  which  society  demands  that  they  live. 

Among  youth  who  are  not  taught  law, 
crime  rates  are  Increasing  by  15  to  80  percent 
a  year.  In  the  one  area  where  they  are 
taught  the  law,  crime  rates  are  dropping  by 
three  to  ten  percent  a  year.  More  about  that, 
tomorrow. 

Ignorance  and  the  Law — 6 

Our  American  system  has  always  held  that 
Ignorance  of  the  law  Is  no  excuse — no  de- 
fense, for  breaking  the  law.  At  no  time  la 
American  history,  have  we  been  more  threat- 
ened by  the  problem  of  people  who  do  break 
the  law.  At  no  time  have  we  tried  harder  and 
achieved  less  to  And  a  solution  to  our  di- 
lemma than  right  now. 

Law  enforcement  analysts  noted  a  sharp 
Increase  In  Juvenile  delinquency  20  years  ago. 
When  little  action  we  took  was  obviously  In- 
effective. Since  1950,  crime  rates  have  been 
climbing  between  15  and  30  percent  a  year — 
seven  times  faster  than  population.  Most  of 
It  is  among  young  people  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  laws  under  which  they, 
and  we,  are  required  to  live.  They  don't  know 
because  we  have  neither  the  books  nor  the 
teachers  to  teach  them. 

The  only  area  in  which  young  people  are 
required  to  learn  the  specific  rules  and  pen- 
alties is  in  the  military  service,  and  the  mili- 
tary says  their  crime  rates  are  Tiot  increasing, 
but  decreasing.  Every  military  recruit  is  given 
a  full  course  on  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.  He  learns  the  rules  of  behavior 
the  way  he  learned  the  rules  of  football. 
The  Navy  says  its  crime  rate  has  dropped  30 
percent  In  ten  years.  The  Air  Force  says  its 
crime  rate  Is  dropping  by  ten  percent  a  year. 
The  Army  supplies  no  figures,  but  says  its 
crime  rate  Is  in  a  steady  decline. 

Military  people  are  hard-headed.  They  be- 
lieve that  If  you  want  people  to  obey  the 
rules,  you  first  have  to  tell  them  what  the 
rules  are.  We  civilians  don't  subscribe  to  that. 
At  least,  we  haven't,  yet.  So  the  graduating 
student  from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut schools  this  year  will  know  all  the 
major  rules  in  his  academic  subjects,  and 
■will  then  set  out  to  play  the  game  of  being 
an  American  citizen,  an  American  adult.  But 
the  rules  of  that  game  are  called  statute  law. 
And  on  that  subject,  he  is  mute,  blind,  illit- 
erate. What  could  we  teach  our  youngsters? 
We'll  talk  about  that  tomorrow. 


Ignorance  and  the  Law — 7 
It  Is  one  of  the  great  paradoxes  of  America 
that  when  It  comes  to  teaching  the  law  to 
our  children,  we  stand  right  now  where  we 
did  70  years  ago,  when  we  first  decided  to 
teach  them  about  health  and  personal  hy- 
giene. Health  and  hygiene  education  are  now 
required  in  our  schools.  And  thanks  to 
America's  school  teachers,  as  well  as  its  phy- 
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siclans,  we  have  a  fantastically  healthy  so- 
ciety. Our  children  are  bright  and  vigorous 
and  strong.  They  are  so  bright  and  so  strong, 
in  fact,  that  there  Is  virtually  nothing  our 
kids  can't  wreck,  If  they  really  put  their 
minds  to  It,  And  th°lr  demonstration  of  that 
fact  is  part  of  our  national  agony. 

Until  now.  It  has  not  been  "The  American 
Way"  to  teach  our  children  the  laws  of  the 
land,  the  rules  of  being  an  American.  And 
even  If  we  should  decide  to  teach  them.  It 
would  be  a  gigantic  task.  Our  educators 
would  have  to  prepare  material,  lesson  plans, 
curriculum  guides,  teaching  guides  and 
worklxjoks,  because  there  are  none  now. 
They  would  have  to  prepare  special  materials 
to  teach  how  to  teach  law,  because  we  lack 
trained  teachers  and  materials  now. 

And  what  could  our  children  learn  In  that 
study?  They  could  learn  about  pubUc  law, 
which  covers  taxes  and  crimes  against  the 
people;  private  law  which  Includes  disputes 
between  persons.  They  could  learn  about 
contracts.  They  could  learn  common  law — 
the  prerogatives  of  proprietorship — private 
property — damages.  They  could  learn  equity, 
which  says:  No  wrong  shall  be  without  ad- 
equate remedy.  They  could  learn  statute  law, 
the  specific  rules  under  which  we  must  live 
for  our  entire  lives. 

Our  children  could  learn  that  the  first  law 
on  personal  liberties  was  passed,  not  by  an 
American,  but  by  a  Greek  named  Solon, 
2,000  years  before  Columbus  even  discovered 
America.  We  don't  teach  It,  but  men  had 
laws  long  before  we  even  had  written  lan- 
guage or  doctors.  And  all  we  had  before  that 
was  teachers.  More  about  that  tomorrow. 

Ignorance    and    the    Law — 8 

Our  people  and  our  nation  are  deeply 
troubled  by  gross  violations  of  our  social 
guidelines:  the  law  of  our  land.  We  say 
ignorance  of  the  law  Is  no  excuse  for  break- 
ing the  law,  but  crime  rates  are  climbing 
seven  times  faster  than  population.  Our 
order  Is  breaking  down. 

We  demand  that  people  live  by  the  law. 
But  we  do  not  teach  them  what  law  is. 
WINS  believes  that  If  we,  as  a  people,  are 
obligated  to  abide  by  the  rules,  we  must  also 
be  obligated  to  teach  our  people  what  the 
rules  are.  In  law,  those  rules  are  called, 
"statutes".  We  have  have  neither  books  nor 
teacher  expertise  on  this.  But  we  do  have 
the  means  to  acquire  the  t>ooks  and 
expertise. 

WINS  does  not  propose  a  specific  cur- 
riculum. This  station  is  an  observer,  a  re- 
porter, and  In  this  case,  an  advocate.  De- 
signing the  course  to  be  taught  is  the  job 
of  the  educators,  and  only  they  can  do  it. 

We  believe  that  in  the  study  of  funda- 
mental law,  our  children  will  find  reflected 
every  major  social  advancement  in  recorded 
history  of  mankind.  In  statute  law  they  will 
find  the  day-to-day  rules  that  govern  the 
money  we  earn,  the  land  we  own,  the  dis- 
putes we  have,  the  agreement  we  make — 
even  the  purity  of  the  food  we  eat. 

We  believe  that  having  a  legally  informed 
citizenry  is  at  least  as  important  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  social  order  as  having  a  polit- 
ically-informed electorate.  We  believe  that 
teaching  our  children  the  specific  laws  un- 
der which  they  are  required  to  live,  is  at 
least  as  important  as  their  knowledge  of 
our  language.  New  York.  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  laws  require  that  they  be 
taught  12  years  of  language  arts  in  our  pub- 
lic   schools,   but    no    law, 

WINS  believes  that  ignorance  of  the  law 
is  a  major  element  of  social  disorder.  And 
the  only  antidote  for  Ignorance  of  any  kind 
is  education.  In  sum :  we  expect  our  young 
people  to  abide,  by  the  rules.  To  aid  and 
abet  this  we  should  first  teach  them  specif- 
ically what  the  rules  are,  and  the  early 
schooling  years  are  smi  excellent  place  to 
begin.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 
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BROTHER  JOETS  PLAN  LACKS 
FUNDS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vncDTiA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATn'ES 

Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  collea«rues  to  a  program  In 
Washingrton.  DC .  knoiwn  as  "the  K 
Street  Project"  under  the  direction  of 
Brother  Joseph  Zambon. 

The  K  Street  project  implements  pre- 
cisely the  wishes  of  Congress  as  expressed 
m  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
"to  mobilize  the  material  and  human  re- 
sources to  combat  poverty."  However,  It 
differs  from  other  poverty  programs,  and 
particularly  the  community  action  pro- 
grams formulated  through  the  United 
Planning  Organization  in  Washington, 
In  two  respects.  Plrat.  It  has  received  no 
Oovemmexit  funds.  Second,  in  spite  of 
Umiled  ^espurces  it  is  achieving  prom- 
ising results 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  former  OEO  Direc- 
tor Sargent  Shrlver  denying  him  funds; 
a  news  article  concerning  the  program ;  a 
letter  dated  February  3.  1969.  from  Mrs. 
Agnes  T  Marks.  Coordinator,  Legion  of 
Mothers,  expressing  support  for  It;  a  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Marks  from  Presidential  As- 
sistant Daniel  P  Moynihan  expressing 
approval  of  It:  and  finally,  another  letter 
from  Mrs.  Marks,  dated  September  22. 
1969.  urging  termination  of  the  commu- 
nity action  programs  under  OEO; 

OmcE  or  Ecusoitic  Opp»^RTUNrrY 

Washtngton.  D  C  .  June  20.  1966 
Brother  Joseph  Zambon. 
K  Street  Project  Material  Aiststance. 
Wa3^tngton,  D  C 

Ocas  Brother  Joe  I  wiuit  to  thanK  you 
for  uhe  inforn:i'Kin  you  4ent  me  on  the  K 
Street  Project  and  the  wonderful  thJnija  >ou 
are  doin?  for  p>oor  children  and  their  fam- 
Uies  m  Washington,  DC  I'm  ;?;ad  tha*  vou 
have  had  the  chance  to  talk  wi'h  ^ime  i'.  our 
p>eople  here.  They  have  certainly  b«en  Im- 
pressed by  what  you  are  doing 

I'm  so  sorry  that  we  ire  unable  to  fliid  ,i 
way  in  the  guidelines  under  which  our  pro- 
gram must  operate  to  help  you  directly  I 
know  that  Chris  Weeks  and  Joe  English  have 
explained  .some  of  the  dUBcuIties  we  have 
had  in  dom,;  tha 

I  wuuld  certainly  hope  that  you  would  oe 
able  to  L-on'lnue  to  obtain  private  support 
tor  such  a  worthwhile  effort  The  possibility 
of  Catholic  crh*rltiea  being  able  to  give  vou 
some  assistance  Is  something  I  '■ertainly 
hope  you  wil!  explore 

I  am  verv  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  see 
you  this  week  but  the  pressures  here,  as  wo 
prepare  for  o\xi  Congressional  Presentations . 
have  made  my  schedule  very  tight  Please 
accept  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  -ic- 
cess  of  vour  program 
Sincerely 

Sargent  Siirivex. 

Director. 

It's   Poverty   at  Rock   Bottom      BaoTHm 
JoR'3  Pt_\N  Lacks  Pdnds 
I  By  hilchael  J    Wo<xlsi 
Brother  Joseph  Zambon.  a  native  of  Chad- 
wlcks.  now  lives  in  tiie  hearts  of  6.400  Im- 
poverished   Negroes    In    a   ghetto    under    the 
shadows  of  the  nation's  capltol.  He  Ls  the  son 
of   Mrs     Irene   Ztimbon.   31    Elm   St.   Chad- 
wlcks 

During  a  recent  visit  to  his  home  town. 
Brother  Joe  spoke  with  concern  of  hia  proj- 
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ect'8   Inability   to   gain    federal   aid   through 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportual:y  lOEO) 

This    Is   a    letter    he   received    last    month 
from  Sargeant  Shrlver,  OEO  director. 
"Dear  Brother  Joe 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  information 
you  sent  me  on  the  K  Street  Project  and  the 
wonderful  things  you  are  doing  for  poor  chil- 
dren and  their  famlllea  I'm  glad  that 
you  have  had  the  chance  to  talk  with  some 
of  our  people  here  They  have  certAlj.ly  been 
Impressed  by  what  you  are  doing 

"I'm  sorry  that  we  <ire  unable  to  And  a 
way  in  the  guidelines  under  which  our  pro- 
gram must  operate  to  heip  you  directly 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  you  would  be 
able  to  continue  to  obtain  private  support 
for  such    a   worthwhile  effort 

JujBt  what  1«  Project  K.  and  why  can't  It 
receive  federal  supporf  Brother  Joe  answers 
t.he  flrst  part  of  the  question  with  ease  and 
enthuAlasm 

The  project  geti  Its  name  from  K  Street, 
the  heart  of  a  rlve-block  Negro  ghetto  within 
walking  distance  of  the  nation'.^  capltol  Two 
years  ago.  HIster  Mary  I^eo  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  began  gathering  children  from 
poor  tenements  Into  her  convent  at  night  so 
they  could  have  .\  clean  lighted  place  to  do 
their  homework 

But  she  discovered  they  couldn't  study  on 
empty  stomachs  .\nd  the  ones  without  shoes 
were  iushamed  to  even  come 

Then  Brother  Jo*  stepped  in  with  what 
he  called  material  assistance  He  set  up  a 
ahijp  in  an  abandoned  hardware  .store  on  K 
Street  and  t>eg.in  collecting  from  labor, 
church  and  other  groups  and  dispensing  food, 
clotbee.  beds  and  shiies 

He  orgaiuzed  a  corps  of  women  volunteers 
from  the  suburbs  who  came  In  to  visit  the 
homes  of  the  children  who  came  to  the  center 
hungry  or  ahoeleas. 

Now  numbering  more  than  '200.  the  recruits 
come  from  Lions  Cluba.  church  sodallUes. 
Jewish  Clubs,  Kiwi  Clubs  (a  group  (jf  ex- 
alrllne  hostesses  from  the  lireai,  .and  many 
other  org.mUations 

They  advised  hard-pr»*sRed  mothers  on  the 
expenditure  of  their  relief  checks  and  in- 
tervened with  negligent  landlords 

Through  a  prognim  termed  by  Brother  Joe 
"suburban  surplus  for  the  po<jr'  beds,  tables, 
clothing,  chairs,  silverware,  dishes,  surplus 
foods,  shoes  were  soon  pouring  into  the 
project   center 

The  surplus  came  in  rented  trucks,  by  car. 
In  the  shopping  bags  of  surburban  mothers 
who  came  downtown  by  bus.  any  way  they 
could  carry  what  they  had  to  oiler 

"Yet."  jald  Brrrther  Joe.  "their  charity 
wasn't  of  the  strict  and  cold  variety  It  was 
based  on  con'inulng  interest  Contact  «as 
maintained  with  poor  famlllee  and  with  their 
needs  to  give  them  that  necessary  base  of 
minimum  physical  standartls  from  which 
they  could  go  on  to  self-sufBclency  and 
human  dignity  " 

This  .lUmmer  a  program  w.is  begun  to  bus 
pocr  children  from  the  slums  to  .sniburban 
parks  where  women  volunteers  waited  with 
picnic  lunches-  'a  short  reprieve  frcwn  dally 
squalor  ■■ 

Just  how  bad  Is  the  situation  on  K  Street? 
"Its  poverty  at  rock  bottom."  said  Brother 
Joe  He  explained  many  of  the  families  lack 
beds  enough  to  sleep  in  Children  can't  go  to 
school  because  they  actually  don't  have  shoes. 
Families  sometimes  live  on  potato  chips  for 
two  or  three  days  xx  a  time 

Walls  of  crumbling  plaster  In  many  tene- 
ments are  wet  with  the  dripping  of  faulty 
plumbing.  The  average  family-man.  accord- 
ing to  his  employers,  is  fortunate  to  earn 
a  dollar  an  hour.  Brother  Joe  said. 

When  Brother  Joe  think*  about  the  govern- 
ment's refusal  to  finance  Project  K,  he  be- 
comes philosophic  It  Is  not  the  average  poor 
man  who  starts  to  riot  .says  Brother  Joe.  He 
at  least  has  something  It  is  the  man  at  rock 
bottom  who  cannot  hope,  because  he  cannot 
think  for  hunger,  whlcn  criea  out  madly  for 
Justice  In  the  end. 
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Before  a  man  can  better  himself,  he  must 
first  be  a  man,  he  said  sadly.  "Through  our 
work,  many  of  these  poor  shelters  have  been 
made  Into  homes.  The  breakdown  of  fam- 
ily life  has  been  arreeted  simply  by  ghin.^ 
the  essentials  of  family  living  which  these 
people  never  had — food,  clothing,  beds,  the 
.Irst  stirrings  of  dignity." 

But."  said  Brother  Joe.  "what  began  m 
charity  on  a  shoestring  now  Is  at  the  break- 
ing point.  The  project  has  barely  sustained 
Itself  with  donations  and  contributions  .\ 
fine  thread  of  stability,  of  hope  has  be^ri 
strxing  through  the  ghetto  where  three  years 
ago  a  white  man  dared  not  walk.  Children 
smile  " 

Now.  Brother  Joe  said,  the  project  can 
barely  meet  Us  operational  expenses.  Surp:\;o 
waits  In  the  suburbs  with  no  way  of  beln,? 
carried  downtown.  Volunteers  can  no  longer 
meet  the  denjands  of  a  growing  awareness 
of  poverty  and  of  the  slender  thread  of  sta- 
bility that  exists. 

With  all  its  apparent  need,  why  Is  Project 
K  ineligible  for  federal  money?  Brother  Jne 
quoted  the  words  of  many  letters  and  per- 
sonal  contacts  with  OEO  personnel; 

"Your  project  cannot  be  funded  In  Its  pres- 
ent form,  primarily  because  of  Its  empha.'-ls 
on  emergency  services  rather  than  more  far- 
reaching  community  development  services  " 

Brother  Joe  said  he  can  understand  thit 
"the  war  on  poverty  Is  necessarily  a  Icne- 
range  affair,  that  Its  scope  Is  as  broad  as  its 
good  will  But  there  seems  to  be  a  vital  ^:ap 
III  the  battle  lines."  he  added. 

"Through  this  gap  human  dignity  slips 
away  and  dlssenUon.  chaoe  and  riot  enrer 
What  price  to  fill  this  one  small  gap?  To  brmc 
a  pair  of  shoes  from  the  suburbs  to  K  Street 
.s.)  a  boy  can  know  he  Is  a  human  beint'  ' 
Brother  Joe  asked. 

In  trying  to  find  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Brother  Joe  recalled  the  words  uttered 
by  Congress  in  passing  the  OEO  Act  of  1964: 
"to  mobilize  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  to  combat  poverty  in 
the  United  States.   .  .  ." 

"Our  Job  Is  not  very  sophisticated.  "  said 
Brother  Joe.  "but  we  get  the  Job  done.  We 
feed,  we  clothe,  we  love.  We  strengthen  "he 
family  unit  which  is  the  heart  of  our  irreat 
country." 

Pebruart  3.  1969 

Sir  We  would  like  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  those  who  resp>onded  to  our  cor- 
respondence. 

The  Legion  of  Mothers  has  been  actively 
supporting  a  pilot  project  dealing  with  the 
poor  living  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
•  iver  the  past  iour  years.  It  Is  known  as  the 
K"  Street  Project  and  Is  under  the  direction 
of  Brother  Joseph  Zambon,  This  project  w:is 
executed  eight  b'.ocJts  from  the  Capltol  n 
North  West  Urban  Renewal  No  1  Approxi- 
mately 6,500  people  in  this  ten  block  .ire.i 
were  living  in   .\bject  poverty. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  pilot  project 
w.-i£  to  reestablish  the  family  imlt.  to 
strengthen  ;ind  to  stabilize  It.  This  was 
achieved  by  first  administering  to  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  the  families  and  at  the  same 
time  instilling  discipline,  personal  and 
social.  As  a  result  mothers  were  able  to 
maintain  their  homes — properly  administer 
to  their  children — who  In  turn,  when  prop- 
erly fed  and  clothed,  were  able  to  attend 
.school  regularly  and  to  function  In  society. 

.■Vs  a  result  of  the  "K"  Street  Pilot  Project 
the    following    conclusions    were   drawn: 

1.  The  family  unit — the  basic  stucture  of 
society — must  be  reestablished,  reinforced 
and  protected  A  discipline  must  be  instilled 
and  fostered — beised  on  pride — which  Is 
achieved  through  the  administration  of  the 
material  and  other  needs  of  the  family.  In 
the'pUot  project  this  was  achieved  by  work- 
ing with  the  mother  in  the  home  and  with 
the  children  In  the  home  and  In  the  neigh- 
borhood. 
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The  pilot  project  conflrma  the  basic  con- 
cepts purported  by  Daniel  Moynihan,  as- 
sistant to  the  President  on  Urban  Affairs  who 
recognized  the  family  unit  as  the  unique 
structure  of  society.  "Through  the  pilot  proj- 
ect we  have  been  able  to  realistically  carry  In- 
to practice  a  program  placing  the  emphasis 
on  the  family  unit.  The  lack  of  continuity 
in  the  home  has  substantially  contributed  to 
the  problem  of  crime. 

2  Grass  root  political  represenUtlon  of 
the  poor  Is  not  a  prerequisite  to  solving 
poverty.  This  representation  will  develop  as 
the  families  and  the  conununlty  are  stabi- 
lised. At  that  p>olnt  the  community  will  as- 
sert Itself  In  bringing  about  desired  change. 

3  The  OEO.  Act  of  1964  expresses  im- 
plicitly the  wishes  of  Congress  and  properly 
implemented  would  solve  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty.  Proper  Implementation  how- 
ever, cannot  be  achieved  under  the  existing 
Community  Action  Program,  because  the 
program  does  not  realistically  carry  Into 
practice  the  desires  of  Congress.  We  would 
hope  that  Congress  In  Its  devotion  to  the 
pix)r  of  our  nation,  would  see  that  Its  vrtshee 
.ire  carried  out  as  stated  In  the  Act. 

We  feel  that  using  the  "K"  Street  Project 
:is  a  guideline,  the  principles  purported  by 
Mr.  Moynihan  could  be  realistically  placed 
into  action  under  the  existing  Act.  With  your 
support  a  successful  poverty  program  could 
be  executed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Agnes  T.  Marks, 
Coordinator,  Legion  of  Motheri. 
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PROGRESS  ON  U.N.  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  SOVIET  JEWRY 


The  Whtte  House, 
Washington,  March  17,  1969. 
Dear  Mrs.  Marks:  Thank  you  for  your 
;etter  regarding  the  "K"  Street  Project  which 
\  u  have  Initiated  In  North  West  Urban  Re- 
newal No  1.  Having  driven  through  this  area 
recently  by  car.  I  know  firsthand  the  prob- 
lem conditions  you  describe  In  your  letter. 

I  will  be  most  Interested  In  the  results  of 
tins  very  important  experiment,  dealing  with 
tl.e  all-Important  tasks  of  strengtheiUng  the 
family. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Washington,   D.C,   September  22,  1969. 

Sir:  The  Legion  of  Mothers  are  In  agree- 
ment with  the  termination  of  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Programs  under  OEO.  It  has 
been  our  experience  in  working  with  the  poor 
:n  the  "K"  Street  Project,  that  these  pro- 
grams have  been  Ineffective  In  reaching  the 
poor. 

We  have  been  Impressed  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  .Mr.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (Preslden- 
ti.il  Assistant  on  Urban  Affairs),  In  regard 
to  the  reestabllshment  and  strengthening  of 
;;"-.e  Family  Unit  We  feel  that  the  existing 
0  i.nimunlty  Action  Programs  do  not  fulfill 
these  needs.  These  programs  are  imable  to 
reach  down  Into  the  neighborhood  and  Into 
the  homes,  which  la  most  necessary  as  dem- 
onstrated In  the  "K"  Street  Project. 

The  proposal  by  the  new  Administration 
to  k'lve  monetary  grants  in  the  way  of  sub- 
sidies win  be  as  equally  Ineffective  because 
t^.ls  method.  Is  not  In  accord  with  Mr.  Moynl- 
han's  original  philosophy.  It  Is  necessary,  to 
go  directly  into  the  homes  to  assist  and  ad- 
'-i~e  these  families.  They  are  unable  to  func- 
tion without  proper  guidance  and  overall 
Interest  concerning  their  welfare. 

We  would  hope  that  la  the  wisdom  of  this 
■'^uuust  Body,  that  you  would  explore  the 
need  for  a  technique  that  will  not  fail  to 
produce  the  results  desired.  The  "K"  Street 
P.'oject  Is  completely  In  accord  with  Mr. 
Moynlhan's  previous  philosophy  and  realize 
If  properly  Implemented  would  bring  about 
these  desired  results. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  Agnzs  T.  Masks, 
Coordinator,  Le0on  of  Mothers. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  58  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  on  November  21, 
joined  me  in  urging  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  take  several  steps  to  lend  support 
to  a  request  by  Israel  that  the  United 
Nations  take  up  the  consideration  of  the 
case  of  18  Jewish  families  in  the  Soviet 
State  of  Georgia.  These  families,  with 
great  bravery,  wrote  to  Israeli  Premier 
Golda  Meir  to  let  her  and  the  outside 
world  know  their  petitions  to  Soviet  of- 
ficials for  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Israel  have  been  ignored  for 
years.  In  effect,  they  are  being  held  cap- 
tive by  the  Soviet  Union's  refusal  to  allow 
them  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  specific  steps  the  signers  of  the 
appeal  urged  on  the  State  Department, 
and  a  copy  of  the  letter  the  18  Soviet 
Jewish  families,  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 21  issue  of  the  Record. 

According  to  status  reports  on  the 
matter  I  have  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  from  Ambassador 
Yost,  the  documents  concerning  the  case 
of  the  18  Jewish  families  have  been  ofll- 
cially  circulated  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  all  member  delegations,  and  the 
United  States  has  annoimced  its  concern 
over  this  case,  and  treatment  of  So-vaet 
Jews  in  general,  in  the  course  of  recent 
General  Assembly  debate.  Both  of  these 
steps  were  among  those  suggested  in  our 
appeal. 

The  remarks  before  the  General  As- 
sembly made  by  the  U.S.  delegate,  Am- 
ba.ssador  Rita  E.  Hauser,  seem  to  me  to 
be  among  the  most  outspoken  and  de- 
tailed that  have  been  made  by  the  U.S. 
delegation,  and  I  feel  that  our  represent- 
atives are  to  be  commended  for  their 
forthrightness  on  this  most  important 
humanitarian  issue. 

Finally,  on  the  matter  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  taking  up  this  mat- 
ter, which  was  the  purpose  of  one  of  our 
requests.  I  am  informed  that  an  item 
has  been  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Commission  con- 
cerning violations  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  and  that  it  will 
be  possible  under  this  item  to  take  up  the 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  and  the  case 
of  the  18  families  in  particular.  In  the 
past,  the  United  States  has  supported 
requests  by  Israel  to  take  up  such  mat- 
ters, and  I  am  hopeful  the  United  States 
will  again'  do  so  vigorously  when  the 
Commission  meets  in  February. 

The  replies  I  have  received  from  Am- 
bassador Yost  and  the  State  Department, 
and  the  recent  remarks  on  Soviet  Jewry 
by  Ambassador  Hauser.  appear  below : 

December  10,  1969. 
Hon.  JoNA'THAN  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Congressman  Bingham:  The  Secre- 
tary has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
November  21,  1969  referring  to  the  request 
submitted  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
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United  Nations  by  the  Israeli   Ambassador 
concerning  the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

You  expressed  the  feeling  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  whom  you  have  written 
that  the  United  States  should  Join  and  sup- 
port the  effort  of  the  Government  of  Israel 
to  focus  international  attention  and  opinion 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
on  the  problem  of  Soviet  Antl-Semltlsm. 
You  listed  three  specific  actions  which  the 
United  States  Delegation  should  take  in 
achieving  United  Nations  action  on  this  mat- 
ter. Two  of  the  actions  which  you  have  pro- 
posed have  In  fact  taken  place." 

The  request  submitted  by  Israel  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jewry  has  been 
officially  recognized  In  the  United  Nations. 
The  letter  of  November  10.  1969  from  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  Israel  which 
was  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  and 
which  transmitted  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a 
group  of  eighteen  Jewish  fanUlies  in  the 
USSR  has  been  circulated  as  an  official  docu- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
to  all  the  Member  States.  A  copy  of  this  letter 
as  It  appeared  in  document  A/7762  of  Novem- 
ber 13,  1969  Is  enclosed. 

The  subject  of  the  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jewry  was  discussed  In  Committee  in  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  November  25,  1969  The 
matter  was  first  raised  in  the  Committee  by 
the  Representative  of  Israel.  Following  upon 
his  Intervention,  the  United  States  Repre- 
sentative in  Committee  m.  Mrs  Rita  E 
Hauser.  delivered  a  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  expressing  our 
concern  over  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jewrv  A 
copy  of  this  statement  Is  enclosed. 

Concerning  referral  of  the  matter  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  as  you  suggest  that  the  Chairman 
or  the  Commission  act  to  request  referral  bv 
the  Secretary-General.  The  matter  can  be 
proposed  for  the  Commlsslon-s  provisional 
agenda  In  advance  of  a  session  of  the  Com- 
rnlsslon  on  Human  Rights  by  any  member  of 
the  United  Nations.  Or  the  matter  can  be 
raised  during  a  seesion  of  the  Commission  by 
any  member  of  the  Commission  speaking 
under  an  appropriate  item  already  on  the 
agenda.  For  example,  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  at  Its  23rd  session  held  in  1967 
decided  to  give  annual  consideration  to  an 
item  dealing  with  violations  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  in  all  countries 
Pursuant  to  this  decision  there  will  appeir 
on  the  agenda  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  a  general  Item 
with  this  title.  It  would  consequently  be  pos- 
sible for  the  question  of  Soviet  Jewrv  to  be 
raised  under  this  Item.  At  the  last  session  of 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  the  sub- 
ject of  the  treatment  of  Soviet  .Je"--  "-is 
raised  by  the  Delegation  of  Israe)  .Tnd  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  Representative 
under  the  item  dealing  with  the  report  of  the 
Subcommlsslon  on  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  the  Protection  of  Minorities. 
At  the  next  session  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  the  annual  report  c>f  the  Sub- 
conunission  will  again  be  an  item  on  its 
agenda;  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  So- 
viet Jewry  might  therefore  be  raised  under 
this  Item  as  well. 

The  next  session  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  Is  scheduled  for  February  23 
to  March  27,  1970.  The  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
Commission,  will,  as  in  the  past,  consult  with 
the  Delegation  of  Israel,  which  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  in  order  to  determine 
the  best  course  of  action  to  follow  on  this 
matter  at  that  meeting. 

We  appreciate  having  your  views  and  those 
of  your  colleagues  on  this  important  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  G.  TORBEET.  Jr  . 

Acting  Assistant   Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 
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U.S.    RD»R«8BNTAT1VE   TO    THB 

ONrTTD  Nations. 
Decfmber  4.   1969 
Hon    Jonathan  B    Bingham, 

HoMje  of  Representatives.  ' 

Woihington.   D  C 

DCAX  Congressman  Bingham  Thank  you 
for  the  copy  of  your  letter,  dated  November 
21,  U)  Secretary  Rogers  contamlnijt  sugges- 
tions for  United  Nations  consideration  of 
treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  action 
has  been  taken  on  your  first  anct,  third  sug- 
gestions The  Secretary-General  circulated 
the  request  of  the  Government  of  Israel  as 
document  A  7763   (Copy  att*chedi. 

Regarding  the  third  suggestion.  Mrs  Rita 
E.  Hauser.  United  States  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  made  a  statement  on  November  25 
on  the  treatment  of  Hovlet  Jews  during  oon- 
alderatlon  of  human  rights  questions  in 
the  Third  Committee  of  the  General  .Assem- 
bly This  statement,  which  was  Interrupted 
several  times  by  delegates  fv™  the  USSR 
and  the  Ukraine,  supported  a  prior  inter- 
vention by  Israel  Copies  of  the  Israeli  and 
United  States  statements  are  encloeed 

Wo^  are  cLetused  with  the  outcome  of  the 
C«jmmittee. consideration  of  this  subject.  The 
Soviets  demonstrated  exceptional  sensitivity 
during  the  debate,  and  we  feel  that  our  ef- 
forts resulted  in  wonhwhlle  publicity  and  a 
good  measure  i>f  sympathy  among  other  dele- 
gations, several  of  which  also  spoke  out 

We  wia  be  giving  careful  consideration  to 
our   position   on   the   question    In    the   Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  as  we  prepare  for 
the  ne-Kt  session  in  PebruBiry. 
Sincerely. 

Charlxs  W.  Yost. 

Statement  bt  ^4RS    RrrA  E.  HAtscB.  Unfted 
States  Represent ntive.  In  CoMMrrrEE  III. 
ON  Sovurr  Jewry    November  25.   1969 
For  many  years  my  Delegation  h<is  mani- 
fested a  continued  interest  In  the  protection 
of  minority  groups.  We  have  shown  'his  in- 
terest through  statement.'!  :n  the  General  .A: - 
sembly  iind  in  other  relt-vunt  bodies  of  the 
United   Nations,  such  us  the  Human  Rights 
Commission,  .uid   througn  our  participation 
m  the  work  of  the  Sub-Commission  for  the 
Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the  Protec- 
tion L)f  Mluorltlefc 

Our  interest  in  this  important  matter  is 
not  limited  to  -uiy  one  country  or  region  It 
stretches  the  world  over,  and  is  based  on 
general  hum.imtarun  principles.  Needless  to 
say.  It  would  be  somewhat  anomalous  if  the 
United  States  were  Indifferent  to  the  prob- 
lem of  protection  of  minorities,  considering 
the  sizeable  ethnic  and  racial  nunorltles 
w^hich  oomprUe  the  population  ot  the  United 
States. 

For  some  time,  it  was  a  common  theory  in 
my  country  that  the  special  qualities  of  the 
diverse  ethnic  and  r.iclal  group,  would  dis- 
.ippear  with  time  as  generations  succeeded 
the  i.irlglnal  immigrants  to  our  shores  This 
was  widely  known  ;is  the  melting  pot"  the- 
ory We  now  .ippreclate  that  while  a  certain 
melting  into  the  American  prototype  does 
take  place,  niany  ethnic  and  raciuJ  groups 
have  kept  their  separate  idenuties  and  fla- 
vor— all  the  while  Americans—  and  that  this 
dutlnctness  contributes  so  much  to  the  dy- 
namism .=uid  innovatlveness  of  my  country. 
It  Is  best  Illustrated  by  the  mviUltude  of  non- 
English  words  which  enter  our  vocabulary, 
and  In  the  changing  culinary  and  artistic 
tfedtes  of  .\inerlca  Distinctiveness  Is  most 
cherished  by  us  when  It  produces  the  di- 
versity of  outlook  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  essential  Ingredient  of  sustained  prog- 
ress In  all  domains  of  life 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  many  Americans 
remain  deeply  concerned  over  the  fate  of  mi- 
norities close  to  them  whose  life  and  exist- 
ence may  be  impaired  elsewhere  Who  could 
fault  the  Interest  Irish-Americans  recently 
held  In  events  taking  place  In  Londonderry, 
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or  the  continued  and  deep  Involvement  of 
Black  Americans,  In  particular.  In  the  prob- 
lems of  apartheid  and  In  the  clvU  strife  now 
raging  In  one  part  of  Africa  These  are  nat- 
ural and  abiding  bonds  felt  with  others  of 
the  same  ethnic  or  racial  group  While  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  Interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  others  elsewhere  m  the  world,  and 
have  manifested  this  Interest  with  great  gen- 
erosity m  times  of  distress  such  as  war.  fam- 
ine or  earthquake,  we  appreciate  that  those 
closest  to  the  minorities  in  question  feel  even 
the  more  Involved  In  the  welfare  of  these 
minorities 

It  Is  in  this  light  that  my  Delegation  has 
repeatedly  spoken  out  on  the  matter  of  pro- 
tection of  the  substantial  Jewish  minority 
m  the  Soviet  Union — more  than  three  mil- 
lion people 

We  wish  to  note  that  we  read  with  con- 
suming Interest  the  literature  distributed 
here  by  the  Soviet  delegation  on  this  subject 
It  appears  to  vis.  on  considered  reflection  and 
upon  review  .>f  material  available  from  many 
other  sources,  that  the  .situation.  In  actual 
Jact,  of  the  Jewish  minority  In  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  correspond  to  their  legal  sit- 
uation or  to  the  situation  described  In  the 
distributed  llter.it ure 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  Soviet  Union  place  Jews  on 
an  equal  level  with  all  other  Soviet  citizens 
In  fact,  however,  they  appear  to  suffer  from 
discrimination  In  employment  and  oppor- 
tunities: disabilities  In  public  life;  and.  most 
important  of  ,ill  the  Jews  are  being  deprived 
of  the  cultural  Ingredients  needed  to  pre- 
serve their  separate  identity  schooling, 
training  centers  for  religious  leaders  and 
other  cultural  tools  We  liave  serious  doubts 
as  to  their  .iblllty  freely  to  exercise  their  re- 
ligion May  I  say  In  this  regard  that  It  Is  no* 
uncommon  tor  equal  protection  of  the  law 
to  exist  on  paper  without  a  corresponding 
situation  In  fact  Ttils  discrepancy  plagued 
my  country  for  some  time  .is  to  its  Black 
minority,  and  we  are  still  struggling  to  ac- 
complish  .ui    identify   of    fact    and   law. 

My  Delegation  was  distressed  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  recent  petitions  to  the  United 
Nat.'jns  Human  Rights  Commission  from 
Geortnan  Jewish  families  These  petitioners 
are  brave  people  who.  we  feel,  are  compelled 
to  cry  out  for  help  by  the  negative  clrc-im- 
stances  surrounding  their  life  as  Soviet  Jews 
In  these  last  tew  days,  my  Delegation  was 
presented  "A-lth  a  copy  of  another  petition. 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  is 
authentic,  and  which  will  shortly  tae  delivered 
by  private  Interested  fiersons  to  the  UN 
Secje'tariat  I  should  like  to  read  parts  of  this 
petition,  which  I  believe  best  Illustrates  the 
nature  of  life  today   for   a   .Soviet  Jew. 

It  IS  already  two  years  since  my  son — a 
writer — has  been  expelled  from  his  society 
and  deprived  of  all  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. My  sou  and  I  are  forced  to  e.xist  on  my 
pension,  which  is  49  ruble.*  In  this  letter  I 
shall  try  to  t-xplaln  for  what  .sins  we  have 
been  punishtxi  so  severely 

My  son  had  never  been  partloularlv  na- 
tionalistic On  the  contrary,  he  had  received 
a  true  internationalist  education  But  he 
found  It  Impossible  to  overlook  the  insulting 
attitude  toward  his  people  He  c<juld  not 
Ignore  the  injustices  and  cruelties,  and  could 
not  recfjncUe  himself  to  the  degradation  of 
man.  He  always  considered  national  enmity 
as  the  greatest  of  ills 

In  1966  my  son  decided  to  write  a  book 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, so  as  to  attain  mutual  understanding 
between  [leoples  and  nations  He  %vas.  how- 
ever, denied  the  possibility  of  carrying  out 
this  work  Still,  my  .son  could  not  recfmcUe 
himself  to  a  situation  where  one  nation  Is 
exalted  In  every  way  and  all  its  actions  are 
proclaimed  to  be  holy,  while  another,  a  small 
people.  Is  debased  in  every  way 

Therefore,  In  1967  he  appiletl  Uj  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  with  a  request  that  he  be 
admitted  as  a  repatriate.  In  answer  to  this 
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request  he  received  an  Invitation  to  oome  to 
Israel  The  Soviet  authorltlee  agreed  to  con- 
sider my  sons  application  for  an  exit  permit 
only  on  condition  that  he  give  up  his  Sortet 
cltlaenahlp.  He  was  thus  forced  to  apply  to 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR,  stating  that  he  was  giving  up  h;.-; 
Soviet  citizenship  He  sent  this  statement  on 
May  31.  1967.  but  until  this  day  he  has  .'e- 
celved  no  official  wTltten  reply- -although  he 
has  been  told  orally  that  his  request  to  give 
up  S<^iv!et  cltlzeiLship  has  been  denied  At  the 
same  time,  because  he  made  this  statement 
he  was  expelled  from  the  Writers'  Committee 
of  the  Literary  Fund  of  the  USSR  and  from 
his  trade  union -which  has  deprived  him  ot 
the  possibility  of  working  and  of  earning  a 
living 

"In  .uiswer  to  his  request  for  employment 
the  demand  was  put  to  him  to  repent'  But 
what  should  he  repent  of?  Is  devotion  to 
one's  own  p)eople  a  crime?  Are  feelings  vf 
human  and  national  dignity  forbidden  feel- 
ings? Has  a  man  no  right  to  defend  himself 
and  his  people  from  insults?  My  son  h.f.s 
drunk  to  the  full  his  cup  of  suffering  anu 
degradation  Around  him  for  many  ye.irs 
there  existed  an  atmosphere  of  antl-Seml- 
tlsm.  ;is  a  result  of  which  his  family  disinte- 
grated Even  In  his  early  youth  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  school  bec.iuse  he  refused  to 
consider  his  father  '.in  enemy  of  the  people' 
Later,  he  w.is  prosectited  by  the  organs  of 
State  Security,  was  i)revented  from  working 
and  It  was  demanded  of  him  that  he  should 
'frankly  confess'  that  he  had  alleged;', 
written  an  'anti-Communist  Manifesto'. 

"In  April  1969.  my  son  again  received  from 
the  Israel  Foreign  Ministry  an  Invitation 
for  permanent  residence.  The  Soviet  au- 
thorities, however,  on  various  pretexts,  re- 
fuse to  let  him  go  I  cannot  understand  'Ahv 
they  need  him  For  two  years  already,  he 
has  been  shunted  aside  from  participating  m 
the  life  of  society;  he  knows  no  state  .secrets 
he  has  no  intention  .md  no  fXKslblllty  of 
harming  the  Soviet  State  In  any  way" 

We  note  with  Interest  the  Jewish  Congress 
held  In  Bogota,  Colombia.  In  early  Septem- 
ber, 1969.  attended  by  delegates  from  m.mv 
Latin  countries.  Tliat  Congress  decided, 
.vfter  examining  .til  the  document.itlon  .iva;l- 
able.  that  discrimination  against  the  Jewish 
minority  existed  In  the  Soviet  Union  The 
Congress  prepared  a  petition  to  the  Soviet 
Governxnent  which  urged   the  following: 

I  a)  That  the  Jewish  minority  be  permit- 
ted to  develop  a  free  ctiltural  life; 

(b)  That  acts  which  directly  or  Indlrectlv 
express  hate  or  Antl-semltlc  prejudice  should 
be  Impeded  .iJid  punished; 

ic)  Guarantee  Jews  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  iri  the  sjune  manner  that  is 
permitted  to  other  religious  groups;  and 

(d)  Recognize  that,  as  provided  In  the 
UnlversaJ  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
every  person  has  the  right  to  leave  any  coun- 
try and  the  right  to  leave  or  return  to  his 
own  country. 

Other  Jewish  Congresses  recently  helu  i:i 
PViuice  .md  Sweden,  .unong  others,  reached 
the  same  result. 

We  subscribe  fully  to  this  call  made  upon 
the  Soviet  Government  We  hope  th;it  im- 
mediate steps  will  be  taken  to  amellor.ite  the 
life  of  Soviet  Jews  and  that  their  situation. 
In  fact,  will  soon  correspond  to  their  situa- 
tion In  law  We  believe  this  matter  to  be  of 
consummate  interest  to  the  United  Nations 
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HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee's  Transportation  and 
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Aeronautics  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  was  privileged  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Edward  D.  Unger. 
president  of  Federated  Consultants,  Inc.. 
and  Maj.  Gen.  John  J.  Lane,  retired,  of 
Consultants  International,  Inc.  Their 
testimony  summarized  a  report  they 
prepared  which  deals  with  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  in  the  United  States. 
Following  3  consecutive  years  of  hearings 
on  this  topic,  their  testimony  was  the  first 
which  provided  substaniial,  concrete  evi- 
dence on  costs  and  minimum  rail  net- 
works, which  the  subcommittee  could  use 
m  considering  the  many  bills  before  Con- 
gress. Their  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tioivs  came  at  a  time  when  rail  passenger 
sernce  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

This  careful  study  provides  a  solid 
framework  within  which  the  committee 
can  consider  the  serioas  problems  facing 
passenger  .service.  Their  estimates  put 
in  factual  terms  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
provide  a  basic  network  of  necessary 
pa.ssenger  .service  serving  the  Nation's 
major  metropolitan  areas.  I  think  the 
conclusions  of  General  Lane's  and  Mr. 
Unger's  study  will  be  helpful  to  my  col- 
leagues in  considering  pending  passenger 
train  legislation,  and  I  include  them  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Railroad  Passenger  Service 
(Statement  of  John  J  Lane.  Major  General 
U.S.  Army  iret.),  November  13.  1969) 
I  am  John  J.  Lane.  MaJ  Gen.  U.S.  Army 
(retired).  I  have  l^een  in  the  transportation 
business  for  twenty  years.  Before  I  retired  in 
-March  of  this  year.  I  was  the  commander, 
military  traffic  management  and  terminal 
service  for  four  years,  an  organization  which 
ir.iluenced  transportation  expenditures  of 
o\er  two  billion  dollars  a  year.  One  of  my 
responsibilities  was  that  of  supervising  the 
movement  of  all  Department  of  Defense  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  United  States.  In  1968 
this  accounted  for  about  six  and  one  half 
million  passengers  of  which  about  I'/z  million 
•.vere  moved  in  groups  of  ten  or  more  directly 
by  my  office.  All  were  moved  commercially. 
Currently,  I  am  working  as  a  transportation 
management  consultant  with  Consultants 
International.  Inc 

With  me  is  Mr.  Edward  Unger,  economic 
consultant  of  Federated  Consultants.  Inc.  We 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing to  you  a  summary  of  the  results  of  a 
study  we  have  made  on  Intercity  rail  passen- 
ger problems.  The  study  was  made  for  the 
rail  foundation,  a  group  of  private  citizens 
dedicated  to  improving  rail  passenger  service 
and  the  creation  of  a  modern  rail  passenger 
network  as  part  of  a  balanced  passenger  sys- 
•eni  The  comments  made  by  Mr.  Unger  and 
by  me  today  are  personal  and  based  on  our 
research  and  experience  In  the  transportation 
bUMiiess.  They  do  not  reflect  the  thinking  or 
position  of  the  rail  foundation  or  any  other 
organization. 

We  recognize  that  a  complete  study  to  re- 
solve all  problems  relating  to  rail  passenger 
traffic  Including  operating  deficits,  condition 
of  .^enice,  condition  of  cars,  condition  of 
roadbeds,  taxes,  labor  and  regulations,  and 
"T  form  a  balanced  transportation  system 
could  not  be  accomplished  In  the  time  frame 
available  to  us  If  this  Congress  Is  to  reverse 
the  current  trend  of  rail  passenger  discon- 
tinuances. Accordingly,  we  have  looked  at 
the  overall  passenger  requirements  problem. 
and  we  have  concentrated  on  those  areas 
which  we  feel  could  help  reverse  the  current 
trend  of  discontinuances  and  poor  service 
by  providing  Congress  with  a  basis  for  ac- 
tion this  year.  An  action  which  will  sUll 
oe  vnthla  any  scope  of  action  which  may 
°^  required  at  a  future  date. 
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Our  research  indicates  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  faced  with  a  major  passenger 
movement  crisis  within  the  next  five  years. 
Commenting  on  a  bill  which  would  upgrade 
the  Nation's  airports  and  airways,  Mr.  Volpe 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  said 
In  September:  "We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  real 
emergency  situation  calling  for  prompt 
remedial  action." 

An  Air  Transport  Association  (ATA) 
study  forecasts  that  passenger  volumes  by 
air  alone  will  increase  four  fold  by  1985. 
The  1968  figure  of  146  million  passengers 
will  reach  266  million  in  1975  and  669  mil- 
lion by  1985  To  the  forecast  add  airport  flight 
requirements  for  air  freight  that  will  in- 
crease from  14  million  tons  enplaned  last 
year  to  25.2  In  1985.  How  such  requirements 
for  flights  can  be  handled  is  not  quite  clear 
to  anyone  at  this  time. 

The  cost  of  providing  transportation  fa- 
cilities Is  not  small.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  a  new  Jet  port  for  New  York  will 
cost  In  the  order  of  $400  million.  Express- 
ways cost  around  $10  million  per  mile  In 
urban  areas.  Railroad  bed  rehabilitation 
costs  start  at  about  $20,000  per  mile.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  Strong  public  reaction  devel- 
oping in  this  and  other  cities  to  converting 
desirable  real  estate  In  and  around  urban 
areas  to  layers  of  concrete. 

What  Is  needed,  obviously,  is  a  national 
transportation  policy  whlcli  requires  con- 
sideration of  all  transportation  resources  in 
solving  the  problems  of  the  future.  It  is  a 
basic  mistake  to  attempt  to  solve  the  trans- 
portation passenger  problems  of  this  coun- 
try by  any  single  mode.  Dr.  Nelson,  formerly 
of  DOT,  has  said,  "There  cannot  be  effective 
coordination  of  transportation  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  so  long  as  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  counts  up  benefits  and  costs  of  high- 
way systems  only,  and  allocates  funds  for 
highway  construction  on  that  basis:  so 
long  as  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
reckons  benefits  and  costs  of  air  svstems 
only,  and  grants  funds  for  airport  construc- 
tion on  that  basis;  so  long  as  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  considers  rail  sys- 
tems only  and  acts  on  that  basis,  and  so 
long  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  totes  up  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  waterway  sj'stoms  only,  and 
expends  waterway  construction  funds  on 
that  basis.  .  ,  ." 

Obviously,  development  of  a  national 
policy  Is  a  long  range  requirement  for  pas- 
senger problems  that  face  us  todav.  Condi- 
tions encouraging  air  and  highway  travel 
over  the  past  20  years  have  changed  con- 
siderably In  the  recent  past.  Expanding  re- 
quirements for  Individual  travel  have  caused 
a  saturation  of  many  of  our  larger  airports 
and  clogged  highway  access  to  larger  cltleS 
during  critical  periods.  Highway  accidents 
and  aircraft  near  misses  have  caused  con- 
cern across  the  country.  Real  estate  In  and 
around  our  expanding  larger  cities  is  either 
astronomically  expensive  or  not  available  to 
meet  requirements  for  future  air  and  high- 
way travel.  In  the  meantime,  rail  passenger 
capacity  has  been  drastically  curtailed  In 
the  past  2  years. 

An  objective  look  at  all  modes  of  passen- 
ger transportation  Is  required  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible so  that  this  nation  can  meet  its  require- 
ments for  transporting  people  by  establish- 
ing a  total  system  which  Includes  all  modes 
and  in  which  each  mode  complements  each 
other  mode  without  duplication  effort.  Such 
a  system  would  provide  for  meeting  all  pas- 
senger requirements  at  least  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment. It  would  require  an  objective  real- 
location of  governmental  transportation 
funds  to  support  the  capacitv  required  of 
each  mode.  Without  the  long"  range  objec- 
tives of  a  national  policy,  problems  are  han- 
dled only  on  a  piecemeal  basis  and  on  the 
basis  of  solving  the  problems  of  each  mode 
separately.  This  Is  not  to  sav  that  all  action 
should  be  suspended  by  the  government 
pending  an  ideal  solution  to  the  problem. 
Some  constructive  emergency  treatment  Is 
needed  now. 
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Passenger  movement  problems  are  not 
static.  At  a  point  In  time  where  highways  and 
air  terminals  are  facing  saturation  with 
projections  of  increased  passenger  traffic  in 
the  years  ahead,  we  stand  at  a  threshold 
where  rail  passenger  service  is  about  to  be 
phased  out  as  a  future  capability  if  not 
supported  by  the  government.  We  should 
not  wait  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
long  range  studies  which  must  be  made  If 
we  are  to  have  any  rail  passenger  service 
left  Virginia  Mae  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
ICC,  stated  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Magnuson 
on  16  July  1969,  'The  past  year  has  only 
substantiated  our  opinion  that  significant 
segments  of  the  remaining  intercity  passen- 
ger service,  except  for  service  in  high  den- 
sity population  corridors  such  as  the  north- 
east corridor  will  not  survive  the  next  few 
years  without  a  major  change  In  Federal  or 
carrier  policies." 

The  causes  of  deterioration  of  rail  passen- 
ger service  have  been  many : 

1.  Government  support  of  airports  and 
highways  with  very  little  to  the  railroads  en- 
couraged movement  by  air  and  highway. 

2.  Declining  revenues  caused  many  rail- 
roads to  lose  Interest  in  carrying  passengers 
and  resulted  in  a  deterioration  of  service. 

3  The  high  cost  of  acquisition  of  new 
equipment  and  the  cost  of  improvement  of 
roadbeds  resulted  in  declining  expenditures 
for  capital  improvements. 

4  Lack  of  planning  by  many  railroads  and 
lack  of  a  national  transportation  policy  for 
the  movement  of  people  caused  deteriora- 
tion m  rail  service  and  diversions  to  other 
modes. 

5  Approval  of  discontinuances  In  isolation 
without  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  each 
discontinuance  on  other  rail  schedules  on  a 
national  basis  resulted  in  poor  service. 

As  a  result  of  our  three  month  study,  we 
believe  it  is  the  consensus  of  knowledgeable 
people  in  and  out  of  the  railroad  business 
that  if  rail  passenger  traffic  in  this  country  Is 
to  continue  at  all  with  a  level  of  service  "ac- 
ceptable to  the  public,  some  kind  of  public 
support  is  required  now  An  excellent  studv 
made  by  the  ICC  ■investigation  of  costs  of 
intercity  rail  passenger  service"  published  on 
16  July  1969  indicates  the  seriousness  of  cur- 
rent passenger  losses  to  the  railroad  industry. 
Of  eight  railroads  studied,  carrying  40  per- 
cent of  the  passenger  load,  the  "average  loss 
was  fourteen  and  three-quarter  million  dol- 
lars in  1968  The  highest  loss  tor  a  single 
railroad  was  almost  22  million  dollars  As  a 
result,  railroads  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
large  capital  investments  in  passenger  oper- 
ations at  this  time. 

Unless  our  Government  embarks  on  a  real- 
istic and  immediate  solution  to  the  current 
intercity  passenger  movement  problem,  the 
movement  of  people  will  soon  become  the 
bottleneck  of  our  expanding  economy.  Air 
and  road  traffic  will  be  super-saturated-  rail 
traffic  will  be  non-existent. 

Realistically,  the  rail  mode  appears  to  pro- 
vide the  most  promising  Immediate  solution 
to  intercity  passenger  movement.  The  rail- 
roads do  not  need  more  real  estate.  Their 
rights  of  way  already  provide  access  to  the 
centers  of  most  cities.  Improvement  to  road- 
beds provide  freight  as  well  as  passenger 
advantages.  They  can  move  masses  of  people 
Resulting  air  pollution  Is  minimal.  The  Met- 
rollners  already  have  shown  that  the  public 
will  patronize  trains  with  decent  cars  and 
service  rather  than  be  subject  to  the  In- 
creasingly frequent  delays  of  air  traffic  on 
short  runs. 

If  intercity  rail  passenger  traffic  Is  to  sur- 
vive at  all.  action  by  this  Congress  Is  highly 
desirable.  The  rail  passenger  system  needs 
an  immediate  transfusion  of  support  If  com- 
plete collapse  is  to  be  circumvented.  It  is 
essential  that  Congress  reverse  the  current 
trend  of  discontinuances  fcv  providing  guid- 
ance to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
railroads  this  year  and  by  setting  up  within 
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th«  DOT  initial  fund*  and  *n  implementing 
rtry^nntaflnn  whlCh  CAD  CATTy  out  ih«  dtmiitB 
of  the  Coogroes  now  and  In  the  future 

To  that  end  and  to  provide  a  yardstick  for 
joxir  decisions,  our  study  proposes  for  the 
flr«t  time  we  believe  a  basic  intercity  net- 
work which  can  be  used  for  development  of 
equipment  costs  now  and  for  an  expanded 
system  as  needs  arise  Historically,  each  rail- 
road is  an  island  and  operates  accordingly 
We  recommend  considering  all  rail  passenger 
traffic  as  part  of  a  balanced  national  system 
To  that  end.  we  hope  that  our  suggestions 
will  provide  the  Congress  with  a  basis  for 
concrete  action  this  year  which  will  be  well 
within  Uie  parameters  which  1  >ng  range 
studies  may  develop  for  future  action  Ar.v 
action  by  you  would  be  a  first  step  In  rescu- 
ing thu  important  "national  asset  from  fir- 
ther  deterloratlijn  A  national  asset  for  wl-.lr-h 
I  am  certain  there  w.;i  be  increasing  demands 
in  tbe  future 
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We  would  like  to  summarize  the  results  of 
the  study  we  recentlv  performed  for  the  RAIL 
Foundation  of.  Washington  D  C  — .4  Pyplimi- 
nary  Plan  for  Cp-g^admg  t^ie  V  S  Inter-Citij 
Rail  Pajsengt"  FU--;  The  study  generally 
ijoncerned  with  »he  current  jnd  fxiture  status 
of  Inter-clty  rail  passenger  service  In  the 
United  States  Speciflca'.ly  we  directed  our 
attention  to  determining  the  amount  of 
money  t;hat  would  be  required  to  begin  re- 
habilitating and  or  replacing  the  existing 
fleet  a.i  'he  basis  of  a  longer-range  program 
of  up-ifradlng  the  entire  fleet. 

In  vie*  of  the  m.mv  bills  before  this  Con- 
gress dertimg  w'.th  lu'er-clty  rail  pafisenijer 
^^ervlce  we  would  like  to  direct  (>ertlnent 
parts  ■-■{  our  findings  to  the  p<-'s«lbllltv  'hat 
•Jiere  m.w  be  public  Investment  In  the  In- 
dustrv  .surh  public  investment  should  be 
iippr"ac.>ied  with  the  fullest  knowledge  avail- 
able and  In  consideration  of  all  al'ernatlves 
To  this  objective  we  directed  our  crTnrts  at 
examining  the  major  historical  mistakes 
which  helped  create  'he  preeent  situation 
how  If  thoee  mi.stakes  are  rectified  It  would 
sot  the  stage  for  rejuvenating  '-ompetltlve 
mter-oitv  ser^-lce  and  the  number  ;ind  cost 
of  equipment  for  an  alternative  five-year  pro- 
gram vj  begin  u'o-?ratllng  the  passenger  car 
fleet 

The  decline  of  Inter-cltv  service  has  taken 
some  -wentv  vears  to  reach  its  present  low 
level  Vir'uallv  all  of  the  data  reflectlns  this 
pertod  ndicates  declines  In  mter-clty  serv- 
'c«  There  are,  though  a  number  of  tden'tfl- 
able  reasons  for  *he  decline:  some  were  In- 
duced internally  within  'he  industry  ind 
sume  were  crea'ed  externally;  It  all  '.ocrk 
•liace.  however,  m  lieu  of  a  national  trans- 
portation p<il:cy 

The  basic  oau.se  for  'he  current  situation 
IS  tha"  !n'er--.'y  passenger  .service  was  not 
responsive  to  a  shift  in  demand  for  It  For 
•iotne  >eventy-ave  vears  trains  were  the  dom- 
inant fi'rre  of  publlr  'ransp'r'a'ion  !n  '-his 
country  Itj»  function  varied  from  trans-con- 
'inental  runs  U3  shorter-haul  Inter-clty 
runs  Regardless  of  distance  most  trains  de- 
veloped as  extended  continuous  path  trans- 
port modes  beginning  at  one  point  and  con- 
tinuing thrrjugh  a  number  of  other  points 
until  !t  arrived  a"  'he  end  of  its  Journey 
Each  tram  was  a  'ourney  by  Itself,  a  process 
that  worked  well  In  the  absence  of  ^^ompetl- 
tion 

Over-all.  the  growth  of  air  and  highway 
travel  caused  a  change  In  the  demand  for 
rail  travel  Oeographica!  factors  In  the  West 
and  population  in  the  East  combined  with 
competing  technologies  to  precipitate  the 
cbange  A',  a  time  when  piston  planee  then 
Jots  were  providing  trans -continental  trans- 
portation in  hours,  'jralns  were  still  operating 
every  day  over  six  routee  to  the  Weat  Co«6t. 
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Rigid  adherenc«  to  dally  s«rvlc«  In  face  of 
declining  demand  resulted  in  polarized  rlder- 
ihip  patterns  Transcontinental  routes  to  the 
West  Coast  for  instance,  now  are  most  heav- 
ily travelled  in  the  summer  months,  showing 
75^,,  capacity  utilization  for  three  or  four 
months  and  30-40''  capacity  for  the  re- 
maining months 

Inter-clty  service  in  the  more  densely  pop- 
ulated eastern  part  of  the  country  declined 
for  more  complex  reasons  Population  became 
concentrated  into  metropolitan  groupings  in 
all  regional  subsections  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  country  Not  only  did  air  and  high- 
way travel  between  these  metropolitan  areas 
provide  competitively  substltutable  modes 
in  speed  and  technoU>gy  but  moet  Important- 
ly did  t.hev  L-ompete  in  concept  and  function 
Dally  trains  still  left  one  city,  stopped  at 
numerous  .jthers  and  terminated  at  another 
city  hundreds  i>f  miles  away  In  the  mean- 
time demographic  activity  was  generating  a 
demand  for  transptirtatlon  between  large 
metropolitan  areas  An  Increasing  volume  of 
travel  developed  back  and  forth  between  the 
population  centers 

At  the  same  time  the  nation  was  criss- 
crossed with  s'_andard-gauge  track.s  The  to- 
tal number  of  rallrtwd.s  operating  over  these 
tracks,  however,  was  substantial  Railroad 
passengers,  while  physically  t)elng  able  to 
travel  virtually  .mvwhere  by  rail  were  laced 
with  a  number  of  different  man.igement  phi- 
losophies 

Even  today,  there  are  some  twenty-eight 
individual  railroads  which  provide  some  type 
of  inter-clty  service  While  this  is  a  ilra- 
matlcally  fewer  number  of  railroads  than  ex- 
isted previously.  It  still  represents  the  re- 
gional characteristic  of  our  railroads  Each 
railroad,  as  you  can  see  from  these  examples, 
has  -ts  own  parameters  of  track  The  whole 
network  Is  a  total  of  its  components — in  this 
case  not  something  efficient  by  itself  A 
uhrough-traln  rtin  by  more  than  one  railroad 
is  :iubject  -o  the  indlvitlual  vaKuarles  •>i  each 
manugemenl  3o  basic  a  process  as  check- 
through  baggage,  for  instance  may  be  chal- 
enged  by  a  carrier  more  interested  in  com- 
muter service  Furthermore,  equipment  pro- 
curement loses  economics  of  scale  when  each 
road  purchases  a  small  lot  wltli  widely  vary- 
ing specifications  Even  two  or  three  dlscon- 
•inuance  proceedings  involved  in  individual 
sections  of  one  train  reflect  the  highly  re- 
4;tonallzed  nature  of  the  Inter-clty  system. 

Historically  the  hlghmark  In  rail  passenger 
service  c;ime  Just  alter  World  War  II  with 
the  decline  beginning  in  the  1950's  It  was 
during  that  period  that  the  competitUe  ef- 
fects from  other  modes  began  to  be  reflec'.*d 
m  fewer  number  'f  pas-sengers  and  lower  rev- 
enues .As  losses  attributable  to  Inter-clty 
trains  increased,  the  common  reaction  juvs  to 
reduce  those  losses  by  reducliyj.  rosT*  This 
was  iCCompUshed  byl  tlie  ipt^ularlv  narrow 
tneth'xl  of  ellmlnatlIl>^  i>i»e  train  at  a  time 
Each  whole  train  discontinued  under  Section 
'3-A  was  a  reduction  In  total  costs  equal  to 
•he  cost  of  that  train. 

Of  course,  the  ancillary  result  was  a  rapid 
decline  in  the  number  of  trains  and  level  of 
L.ervlce  It  also  precipitated  a  m(jre  'ban  pro- 
P'jrtlonate  decline  in  the  volume  of  equip- 
ment ordered  and  delivered,  and  provided  the 
impetus  for  a  trend  to  the  repair  of  equip- 
ment aimed  it  preserving  safety  often  'o 
the  abandonment  of  comfort  A  continually 
aeierioratmg  financial  situation  simply  in- 
nirited  continued  investment  in  passenger 
equipment. 

The  twenty  vear  decline  In  Inter-clty  serv- 
ice developed  In  lieu  of  a  national  tran.sp<:ir- 
tatlon  policy  Each  competing  mode  devel- 
oped in  response  to  many  demands,  especially 
;n  relation  to  public  activity  In  Its  behalf. 
The  highway  trust  fund  bolstered  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  'he  responsibility  for  building 
and  operating  commercial  airports  Rail  pas- 
senger service,  throughout,  remain  Independ- 
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ent  of  the  changing  factors  which  affected  its 
position. 

The  decline  in  Intercity  equipment  has 
more  than  proportionately  reflected  the 
decline  in  the  service  itself.  The  fleet  Is  old 
and  generally  tends  to  be  deteriorating  at 
least  from  the  viewpoint  of  comfort.  The  last 
significant  orders  were  delivered  In  IQSft— 
fourteen  years  ago  This  creates  the  situation 
where,  even  If  there  is  a  surplus  of  equip- 
ment for  current  operations,  its  age  and  con- 
dition is  questionable.  Obviously,  a  public 
investment  program  would  require  a  census 
of  equipment  using  a  standard  classification 
schedule 

Our  basic  objective  was  to  create  a  desir- 
able level  of  service,  while  correcting  exist- 
ing mistakes  We  then  determined  the  mini- 
mal number  of  cars  which  would  be  needed 
for  this  basic  system  For  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  costs  of  a  program  for  re- 
habilitating and  replacing  the  inter-ciiv 
fleet,  we  super-imposed  existing  equipment 
on  the  equipment  which  wovild  be  necessary 
for  a  basic,  desirable  level  of  service.  Because 
It  would  take  up  to  ten  years  to  completely 
replace  the  existing  Heet,  we  assumed  .j. 
phased  tUe-year  program  In  which  to  begl:. 
rejuvenating  inter-clty  service 

The  difficulty  in  measuring  inter-clty  pas- 
sengers IS  carrietl  through  In  .iltemptlng  to 
tletermlne  which  equipment  Ls  used  for  Inter- 
city travel  Our  research,  for  example 
showed  a  5  to  15'  difference  in  the  nun.- 
ber  of  mter-clty  cars  derived  from  two  reli- 
able sources — AAR  Statistic*  and  the  Offlcl.tl 
Rail  Equipment  Register.  Regardless  of  th-' 
overlapping  In  counting,  it  was  determmecl 
that  a  sufficient  \olume  of  equipment  exlst-s 
to  begin  a  rehabilitation  replacement  pro- 
gram 

We  assumed  that  the  present  level  : 
service,  including  existing  equipment,  wouia 
be  the  beginning  of  a  comprehensive  upgrad- 
ing program  over  an  extended  period  of  tiii.r 
On  this  basis  we  established  two  distinct 
tj-pes  of  service,  depending  on  the  uniq  .e 
demand  for  each. 

Conceptually,  short-haul  service  is  ba.-ed 
on  a  deviation  from  existing  mter-clty  serv- 
ice The  key  factor  was  to  avoid  extended 
transportation  .services  connecting  a  series  '  f 
cities  over  long  distances  It  is  based  on  tl.e 
concept  that  rail  transportation  Is  more  com- 
petitive m  providing  frequent  service  betwecr. 
two  discrete  points  Such  Intensive  short- 
haul  services  Involves  creation  of  clty-pair 
links  or  rotites  It  creates  a  shuttle-f. :  e 
effect,  with  at  least  one  daily-pair  of  trail. .^ 
between   each   city   pair. 

In  order  to  determine  economic  demand 
for  the  high  level  of  investment  required, 
we  ;issumed  a  short-haul  network  based  ■  :i 
:x)pulatlon  concentrations,  or  Standard  Me-- 
ropKjlitan  Statistical  Areas  with  populati.  r..^ 
In  excess  of  500.000.  Axlomatlcally,  a  larce 
proportion  of  the  demand  for  mter-citv 
travel  will  lome  from  these  areas. 

Of  approximately  fifty-five  papulation 
centers,  excluding  Intra-Northeast  Corrld  rs. 
there  are  some  75  pairs  of  cities  generailv 
300  miles  or  less  from  each  other  whi  h 
form  the  ba.sic  passenger  network  which  a.n 
be  exfjected  to  generate  competitive  demand 
for  train  service 

This  short-haul  Intensive  service  wU!  re- 
quire at  least  one  dally  p«klr  of  trains  he- 
tv.een  each  city  grouping.  Since  this  Is  the 
beginning  of  a  rejuvenated  network,  it  n-.av 
be  anticipated  that  other  clty-palrs  will  gen- 
erate demand  for  additional  dally  trains 

The  long-haul  network  Is  primarily  de- 
signed for  those  routes  for  which  there  is  a 
unique  demand  TTie  New  York  to  Florida 
route,  for  instance,  can  operate  dally  at  a 
profit.  Some  of  the  Western  routes,  which 
are  operated  at  higher  capacity  during  the 
summer  months,  may  require  only  three- 
ttmes-a-week  service  during  the  winter 

The  smallest  number  of  cars  required  fcr 
the   basic   intensive  service  networks  Is  700 
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coaches,  100  lounges,  300  foodservlce  and  100 

sleepers:    totaling   1,200. 

(Throughout,  we  were  concerned  with 
main  line  coaches,  diners,  lounges,  and 
sleep>er8.  It  was  assumed  there  were  enough 
locomotives  available  and  declining  mall  and 
baggage  uses  obviates  the  need  for  more 
headend  cars.  We  also  excluded  the  North- 
east corridor  because  of  the  existing  level  of 
ui  vestment.) 

Regardless  of  the  source  of  information,  it 
is  obvious  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of 
cars  In  existence — between  4,500  and  5,000 
coaches,  diners,  lounges,  and  sleepers.  Their 
usable  condition,  however,  is  one  of  the  most 
speculative  questions  to  be  asked. 

We  arbitrarily  determined  that  to  be  serv- 
iceable, some  would  require  light  rehabilita- 
tion and  the  majority  medium  to  heavy  re- 
habilitation. 

.\bsolute  cost  data  for  inter-clty  equip- 
ment Is  extremely  ambiguous.  Existing 
•■(lulpment  is  anywhere  from  15  to  60  years 
(Id  Even  the  newest  equipment  would  likely 
require  $10,000  to  $70,000  each  to  re- 
habilitate. While  these  costs  are  low  relative 
to  new  car  costs,  after  rebuilding  It  would 
still  be  Eiglng  equipment.  An  accelerated  ap- 
plied research  program  may  provide  signifi- 
cant improvements  In  design  and  facilities 
tor  new  equipment.  Further,  It  Is  widely 
assumed  that  most  equipment  physically 
lasts  less  than  the  25-30  years  depreciation 
allowed  for  accounting  purposes. 

With  the  1.200  cars  needed,  and  cost  of 
!i?ht  rehabilitation  and  medium  to  heavy 
rehabilitation.  It  would  require  $50.2  million 
to  rehabilitate  only  1.200  cars  in  the  existing 
ileet 

However,  if  there  is  an  alternative  Invest- 
ir.cnt  possibility,  and  there  was  only  total 
replacement  required,  assuming  1,200  cars 
to  begin  rehabilitating  the  network,  it  would 
take  $345  million  to  build  the  new  equip- 
ment, and  we  have  estimated  somewhere  ap- 
proximately $4  million  for  a  one-year  research 
program. 

New  equipment  costs  can  only  be  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  the  few  coaches  built 
111  the  last  ten  years  and  by  comparison 
wi'h  commuter  cars  now  being  built.  While 
new  cars  would  be  expensive,  they  would  be 
new  and  Incorporate  new  configurations  de- 
veloped during  the  applied  research  program. 
In  addition.  It  may  be  assumed  that  new 
tq  -ipment  would  reduce  maintenance  costs. 

We  should  like  to  emphasize  the  perspec- 
ti\e  both  of  these  cost  charts  are  to  be  put 
ir.  In  the  first  case,  they  are  to  form  the 
I'.ucleus  of  a  rejuvenated  system  and  do  not 
r!'i>resent  the  total  of  all  passenger  eqxilp- 
ir.ent  which  will  be  necessary  over  a  long- 
r  ir.L'e  program 

Tliev  are  designed  for  a  five  year  period 
and  are  constructed  to  be  alternative,  as 
T'-er  Individually  or  in  an  evolving  progrsmn 
where  some  cars  are  rehabilitated  while  new 
cnrs  are  ordered  and  delivered.  This  will  give 
the  trovernment  the  option  of  phasing  pro- 
cr:ims  as  events  develop.  Because  short-haul 
intensive  service  Is  a  departure  from  exist- 
ing concepts,  we  assume  the  need  for  de- 
p.irture  from  complementary  components  of 
lirer-clty  service.  Short  trains  incorpwratlng 
new  technologies  will  probably  reduce  man- 
rxv.ver  demands  per  Individual  train. 

New  technologies  will  also  be  required  If 
the  system  Is  to  be  rejuvenated.  The  moet 
current  events  point  to  a  change  In  railroad 
research  and  development  methods  The  pre- 
tx.nderance  of  thought  In  this  country  has 
been  towards  such  exotic  developments  as 
the  tracked  air  cushion  vehicle.  A  consortium 
rf  three  North  American  companies,  con- 
■ersely.  recently  acquired  the  rights  to  a 
British  process  which  would  permit  speeds 
lip  to  150  m.p.h.  on  existing  track.  The  im- 
portant asp)ect  Is  that  It  allows  high  speeds 
wrh  existing  basic  configurations. 

For  these  same  reasons  we  suggest  an  In- 
ten.se  one  year,  94  million  applied  research 
program. 
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TEN  CONGRESSMEN  JOIN  IN 
STATEMENT  ON  GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  military  dictatorship  of 
Greece  stands  convicted  today  before  the 
world  by  its  own  action  in  withdrawing 
from  the  Council  of  Europe.  The  leaders 
of  that  dictatorship,  minutes  before  It 
faced  a  verdict  by  17  European  nations 
on  its  acts  of  torture  and  oppressiorL 
pleaded  guilty  to  those  charges  by  fleeing 
the  scene  and  the  council.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake,  the  dictatorship  recognized 
it  could  not  afiford  a  verdict  from  honest 
men  and  honest  nations. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
that  the  days  of  this  dictatorship  are 
numbered.  The  earlier  worldwide  con- 
demnation of  its  oppressive  rule  by  the 
European  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
as  well  as  by  the  resolution  of  the  NATO 
Assembly,  had  isolated  the  Greek  dicta- 
torship. Within  Greece,  political  leaders 
of  all  tendencies  have  defied  t..e  dicta- 
torship's threats  of  prison  and  exile  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  free  elections, 
democratic  rights,  and  the  rule  of  law. 
Even  that  small  part  of  the  population 
which  once  supported  the  junta  has  been 
alienated  by  its  cruelties  and  its  pervasive 
corruption,  which  surfaced  so  blatantly 
in  the  maneuvers  surrounding  the  Onas- 
sis-Niarchos  competition  for  an  oil  re- 
finery. At  the  same  time  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  dictatorship  has  undermined 
the  foimdatlons  of  the  Greek  economy. 
Commerce  and  industry  have  stagnated, 
while  the  country  has  gone  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt.  The  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  for  the  first  7  months  of 
1969  exceeds  that  for  any  previous  full 
year. 

The  claims  of  the  dictatorship  that 
anarchy  and  a  Communist  takeover  led 
it  to  overthrow  the  legal  government  of 
Greece  has  been  disproven  before  the 
nations  of  the  world.  But  now,  through 
the  actions,  corruption,  oppression,  and 
torture  of  that  dictatorship,  anarchy  does 
threaten. 

The  question  today  is  not  whether  the 
dictatorship  will  fall,  but  when  and  how, 
and  what  will  happen  after  its  departure. 
For  if  the  fall  of  the  present  dictatorship 
is  significantly  delayed,  and  if  the  dic- 
tatorship, by  bribes  and  promises,  should 
still  retain  enough  support  in  the  armed 
forces  to  conduct  a  last  ditch  resistance, 
the  results  could  be  tragic.  Despite  the 
best  efforts  of  Greek  democratic  leaders 
to  assure  the  reestablishment  of  full 
legal  guarantees  for  all,  the  pent-up 
anger  of  the  Greek  people  at  the  dictator- 
ship's atrocities  might  overflow  the  chan- 
nels of  legality.  At  the  same  time,  mili- 
tary resistance  by  the  dictatorship  would 
produce  large-scale  bloodshed  as  well  as 
horrible  destruction  to  Greece. 

To  assure  a  swift  and  bloodless  restora- 
tion of  democracy  and  legality,  construc- 
tive U.S.  action  at  this  point  is  necessary. 
Above  all,  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
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states  take  steps  that  will  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  either  of  the  Greek  people 
or  the  dictatorship  of  where  this  country 
stands. 

In  order  to  convince  even  those  mili- 
tary elements  who  still  back  the  dictator- 
ship because  of  the  favors  they  have  re- 
ceived and  expect  from  it,  the  United 
States  should  stop  immediately  the  ship- 
ment of  all  military  aid,  and  join  with 
other  countries  to  bar  the  dictatorship's 
acquisition  of  weapons  through  com- 
mercial channels.  The  United  States 
should  recognize  the  stand  of  the  Council 
of  Europe  and  should  support  efforts  to 
suspend  Greek  membership  in  NATO 
until  Greece  restores  the  democratic 
rites  which  NATO  was  founded  to  defend. 
The  suspension  of  arms  deliveries  and 
rapid  action  by  the  United  States  also  are 
necessary  because  of  Papadopoulos' 
threat  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  War- 
saw Pact. 

The  friendship  of  the  Greek  people  for 
the  United  States  has  been  traditional. 
Today  the  United  States  should  act  be- 
cause of  its  friendship  and  kinship  to 
the  Greek  people,  act  by  denying  the  op- 
pressors of  Greece  arms  and  and  support. 

In  addition  to  making  it  clear  in  these 
ways  that  we  are  the  allies  of  the  Greek 
people  and  not  of  their  oppressors,  the 
United  States  could  help  to  effect  a  peace- 
ful transition  from  dictatorship  to  de- 
mocracy by  offering  to  arrange  for  the 
removal  to  exile  of  members  of  the  pres- 
ent dictatorship.  Such  an  offer  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  dictatorship  to 
leave  without  widespread  bloodshed  and 
without  facing  the  penalties  it  deserves 
for  its  crimes.  Such  an  offer  should  re- 
main open  only  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
for  if  the  transition  is  to  be  peaceful  it 
must  also  be  swift.  A  continuation  of  the 
dictatorship  can  only  lead  to  further 
bloodshed.  The  safe  removal  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  dictatorship  should  be  ar- 
ranged only  if  it  is  to  avoid  bloodshed. 

The  nightmare  in  Greece  may  be  com- 
ing to  an  end.  The  decision  on  whether 
it  is  going  to  end  lies  both  in  Greece  and 
in  the  United  States.  Firm  action  by  the 
United  States  can  help  now. 

Joining  me  in  this  statement  are 
George  Brown,  Jr.,  Phillip  Burton, 
John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Bob  Eckhardt,  Don- 
ald M.  Fraser,  Robert  W.  Kastenmeiir. 
Abner  J.  MncvA,  Benjamin  S.  RostN- 
THAL,  and  William  F.  Ryan. 


EFFECTS  OP  WATERSHED  PROJECTS 
ON  WILDLIFE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Friday,  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  all  Members  of  the  House  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  me  concerning  the 
channelization  of  the  Alcov>-  River  in  the 
State  of  Georgia.  At  that  time,  I  pre- 
sented the  Members  of  this  House  with 
an  article  which  I  wrote  for  Field  & 
Stream  magazine  showing  the  adverse 
effects  that  channelization  has  upon 
wildlife. 

Since  that  time  a  number  of  Members 
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have  requested  additional  information 
concerning  the  adverse  effects  of  water- 
shed projects  upon  wildlife  For  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues.  I  am  hereby 
Inserting  several  articles  which  have 
come  to  my  attention  which  I  believe 
will  answer  any  questions  on  this  sub- 
ject 

Statement  ')n  Smal:.  W<rnisHED  PRo.jEtTS 
Betmre  the  GeobgU  Oa.me  and  Fish  C'i.m- 
siissiriN.  Atlanta  Qa  Mabch  2u  U>fl9 
(By  C  Edward  Carlsen.  reglunal  director.  Bvi- 
reau  jf  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  At- 
lanta Ga  I 

Gentlemen.  I  am  honored  to  sU  with  you 
•oday  to  discuss  a  matter  of  mutual  con- 
:ern  the  continuing  despoliation  of  flsh 
and  wildlife  habitat  This  Is  but  one  example 
of  envir^jnmental  destradatlon  which  is  going 
on  it  in  ever-accelerating  pace  all  around 
us  Air  polluUon  water  pollution,  esluarlne 
destruction,  urban  .^iprawl  are  the  prices  we 
pav  Tor  the  cultural  developments  accom- 
panvlng  our  burgeoning  human  population 
Some  are  inclined  to  condone  .ill  our  abuses 
of  tha  plarvpL  ;v3  the  cost  of  Progre^i.  I  dis- 
agree with.  Jjiat  philosophy  ^md  so  does 
everyone  who  has  Uilcen  time  to  analyze  the 
situation  An  awakening  public  is  beginning 
to  appreciate  that  a  checlc-rein  on  racehorse 
exploitation  and  growth  Is  both  a  good  and 
a  necessary  thing,  tor  we  have  come  to  real- 
ize f.h.it  conservative  management  of  our 
environment  la  essenliai  to  the  survival  of 
the  human  race 

Conservation  of  the  tlah  and  wildlife  re- 
source IS  a  significant  element  of  the  whole 
Pish  tind  wildlife  are  par'  of  the  web  of  life 
rhey  are  Indicators  of  a  healthy  envlron- 
men'  which  grows  a  healthy  people  That, 
gentlemen,  pinpoints  our  role  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  scheme  of  things. 

I  remember  with  fondness  the  waterfowl 
and  squirrel  hunting  the  Alcuvy  supplied 
10  and  more  years  ago.  but  In  the  year  and 
a  h.i'if  I  have  been  hack  in  Georgia  I  have 
not  h<id  the  opportunity  to  become  re- 
dcquainted  with  the  area  Therefore,  I  am 
not  gr.i;ii;  to  ta:!c  about  the  Alcovy  project 
p>er  se  I  am  not  adequately  familiar  with  it. 
I  do  however  wish  to  support  Director 
Bagbys  statement  concerning  the  time 
schedule  as  !t  relates  Ui  the  project  My  record 
shows  that  we  received  the  watershed  data 
sheets  on  July  \2.  1968  And  I  do  desire  to 
ipprise  the  honorable  Representative  Sorrels 
that,  streanib'ittom  hardwoods  are  Indeed 
•hok-e  waterfowl  habitat  There  are  two 
broad  groups  of  ducks,  diving  ducks  and 
puddle  ducks.  The  diving  rUick.s  are  the  ones 
he  wa.s  referring  to  which  require  a  runway" 
for  t,ik»--otT  The  puddle  duck.4  take  off  like 
quail  and  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with 
them 

I  wi.sh  to  spend  the  few  available  minutes 
in  talking  about  stream  manipulation  proj- 
ecLs.  .ind  In  particular  channelization  and 
draina»;e  features  which  destroy  or  set  the 
sta^e  for  the  destruction  of  rish  and  wild- 
life habitat 

Stre.im  inodltlcatlon  projects  have  destroyed 
between  three  and  four  million  acres  of  bot- 
tomland hardwoods  of  significance  to  water- 
fowl in  the  last  20  years  in  the  Southeast 
alone  In  contrast,  gentlemen,  we  have  ac- 
quired only  158.751  acres  of  wintering  -jroiind 
habitat  for  waterfowl  from  1948  to  1968  In 
Region  4  and  It  has  cos>t  J12.043  :525  from  our 
Duck  Stamp  Founds  in  the  process. 

Let  me  say  immediately  that  not  ail  of 
these  losses  have  been  cau.>ied  by  P  L  566 
projects  Public  Works  activities  authorized 
by  the  Contjress  have  also  been  Involved  In 
some  ca.'ies  these  and  P  L  566  projects  have 
been  Intermeshed  on  the  same  stream,  one 
eomplementlni!  the  other  However  the  net 
result  ha.s  been  the  same,  alteration  of  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat 
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From    Economic   Geography.   V<  1     29,   No    3. 
July   ly53i 

.Strrn.EMorT  Conthol  Beats  Pi.ixjd  Control 
Presented  before  the  Assficlatlon  of  Amerl- 
•an  Geographers  at  Cleveland,  March  31. 
IJ53  by  Walter  M  K ollmorgen.  chalrmaJi 
of  the  Department  of  Geography.  Univer- 
sity of  Kan.sas  i 

In  the  K.uisajf  Rl\'er  Basin  aa  well  .i.s  in 
many  other  river  basins  tlwre  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  alternative  plaiis  dealing  with  flood 
problems  Stich  plans  should  t>e  submitted 
to  the  public  for  .icoeptance  or  reJecUcin.  and 
they  should  be  submitted  with  revealing 
price  tags  Under  present  prociHlure,  Uie  pub- 
lic is  rcinfn)nted  with  a  one-or-nothlng  pro- 
gram and  the  proposed  program  Is  likely  to 
t>e  extravagant  in  financial  cost  as  well  as  In 
land  cost,  i  c  .  land  destroyed  by  permanent 
flooding  Geographers  and  other  technicians 
could  be  very  helpful  to  engineers  with  a 
dam-buUdlng  complex  bv  exploring  alterna- 
tive arrangement*  to  reduce  Hood  losses  and 
translating  these  various  arrangements  Into 
plans  for  public  consldermion 

f-LOODPt-AIN    CANNrBALlSM 

Present  pnpgrams  fur  bringing  lome  meas- 
ure of  flood  protection  to  the  Kansas  River 
Basln^and  also  certain  other  basins-  by  tlie 
construction  i.if  a  multiplicity  of  dams  repre- 
sent .in  interesting  form  of  lloodplam  canni- 
balism Tlus  cannibalism  results  in  part  irom 
the  ciimmon  misconception  that  tlood  con- 
tri.'l  means  control  of  flcxxls  Since  no  scheme 
vet  devised  will  control  floods  In  t^e  Mid- 
west, the  timtiillzlug  mirage  of  flood  con- 
trol" must  lead  to  a  multiplication  of  dam 
structures  until  major  }»rtions  of  our  prized 
alluvial  valleys  He  burled  under  a  stair-step 
series  of  lakes 

Equally  Interesting  >s  the  fact  that  irre- 
placeable farm  land  is  being  cannibalized  by 
replaceable  sites  for  urban  developments 
During  the  1951  flood,  according  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  about  '.lO  per  cent  i  *479.000.0OOt 
of  the  damages  experienced  along  the  main 
stem  of  the  Kansas  River  occurred  In  urban 
areas  It  is  this  larKe  luban  loss  which  is  now 
cited  to  Justify  the  greatly  expanded  dam- 
buUdlng  prognun  in  the  Kansas  RUer  Basm. 
To  bring  a  greater  measure  of  protection  to 
these  urban  .ireas  it  is  proposed  to  flood  per- 
manently from  150.000  to  200.000  acres  of  the 
t>est  ngriculturnl  lands  In  eastern  Kansas  or 
in  lowlands  adjacent  t<.i  tlie  Kan.<iivs  River 
FkKiding  these  large  tracts  of  lowlands  will 
also  blight  the  economy  of  many  miles  of 
adjivcent  uplands  which  iU-e  or  should  be  In 
gra&s  These  lowlands  sxipply  large  amounts 
of  concentrated  feeds  to  supplement  the  for- 
age of  the  iiplands  It  follows  thai  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  (Controlling  Hoods  is  nothing  less 
tiiun  a  Rube  Goldberg  dream  ,ind  one  with 
a  frightful  price  lag 

Let  us  try  to  gauge  the  nature  of  the 
appetite  of  the  carnivore  many  propose  to 
liberate  in  our  floodplains  In  1944  the  Pick 
Plan  recommended  an  expenditure  of  some- 
what less  than  one  bilUou  dollars  to  bring 
a  reasonable  measure  ot  flCMxl  protection  to 
to  the  entire  .Ml.ssoun  Basin  i  House  Docu- 
ment No  475)  .Since  then  and  particularly 
since  Ui51  the  flood  control  plans  for  the 
Kansas  River  Basin  alone  have  been  so  ex- 
tended and  elaborated  that  in  extent,  with 
the  result  that  much  of  the  hill  land  and 
slope  land  has  a  thin  veneer  of  soil  The 
Flint  HiUs  of  K.ms.us  extending  north-.south 
of  Topekn  and  Manhattan  ire  an  extreme 
example  of  this  kind  of  land.  Here  lie  thou- 
sands of  aces  of  land  with  only  a  f'w  inches 
of  soil  and  soil  material  on  a  very  shallow 
bedrock  Much  of  the  ram.iining  land  has  a 
hardpan  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  and 
bedrock  at  a  deptli  of  two  to  three  feet.  This 
land  ilre.idv  presents  a  serious  problem  In 
.management  because  of  the  tendency  to 
overplow  and  overgra/e  Flooding  a  third 
of  the  flcwdplain  lying  m  this  area  will  cre- 
ate an  almost  insoluble  problem  in  soil  con- 
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servatlon  Many  hundreds  of  upland  grazing 
units  within  the  area  will  lose  a  dependahi«> 
supply  of  concentrated  feeds  In  combini- 
tlon.  these  changes  mean  more  overgraz- 
ing, more  overplowlng  more  small,  un- 
economic  farming  units,  and.  most  of  .r.) 
more  deviustatiiig  erosion  These  geograpiuc 
changes  seem  ui  be  completely  Ignored  by  the 
Army  Engineers  and  also  big  city  pressure 
i^roups,  who  seem  t-o  be  totally  ignorant  ^f 
where  their  !(«xl  comes  from  .md  what  gives 
'hem  employment  It  is  urgent  and  even  im- 
perative that  III  the  problem  we  face,  struc- 
tural engineering  become  the  handmaiden  if 
geographic  engineering  If  we  are  to  go  for- 
ward rather  than  backward  in  a  resource 
i-on.servatlon  effort  The  tragedy  of  the  Pl<  k- 
Sloan  Plan  Is  that  it  destroys  more  wealth 
than  It  creates,  and  It  achieves  this  \>\- 
squandering  several  billions  of  dollars  <jf  pub- 
lic money 

CnsT-BENEnr  <t.ARirlCATION  AND  REC-rinCATIO.V 

It  Is  submltt*Ht  that  geographers  and  otlifr 
technlcans  can  make  a  basic  contrlbuticii 
to  al!  water-control  .md  water-management 
programs  by  scrutinizing  and  rectifying  ; 
weird  structure  of  fairyland  economics  t;en- 
erally  referred  to  iis  cost-benefits  ratios.  This 
structure  has  become  particularly  compl.- 
cated  with  the  advent  of  the  multiple  bene- 
fits i-oncepl  Bv  magnilyitig  one  or  severril 
real  or  imagined  benefits,  .ilmost  any  kind  •: 
engineering  monuments  can  now  be  ju-ti- 
hed.  This  IS  p.irticularly  true  of  non-reim- 
bursable benefits  becau.-.e  beneficiaries  make 
no  special  payments  for  projects  develo!>ed 
and  so  no  account  can  go  into  the  red  if 
beneficiaries  would  be  required  to  relmtaiirye 
the  federal  Treasury  for  many  of  or  most  c: 
the  benefits  lis'ed  on  water-control  prc- 
grams.  the  entire  program  v  ould  shrink  •  ' 
size  and  sense  overnight 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  landforms  and 
soils,  floods  have  a  constrv.ctive  as  well  .is 
a  destructive  side  This  should  be.  but  ;s 
not.  reflected  m  flood-loss  estimates  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  major  and  unusuil 
flood  In  the  Kansas  River  Basin  in  195! 
Some  alluvium  deposits  improved  terra:;: 
and  drainage,  other  deposits  made  for  ,ti 
improved  soil  structure  after  slvallow 
deep  plowing.  Still  other  deix)sits  of  proper 
texture  will  prove  of  value  in  that  they  u.- 
crease  the  inventory  of  certain  plant  foods. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  these  con- 
structive processes. 

Prior  to  the  flood,  some  tloodplaln  farm- 
land was  uneven  in  elevatijn,  possibly  witii 
pockets  of  water,  wet  spots  or  seepage  .^po's 
Drainage  problems  may  have  made  for  some 
waste  land  or  land  marginal  for  farmln:; 
The  fill  or  deposits  left  by  the  flood  obli'- 
erated  some  of  the  uneven  terrain  .aid 
irreatly  improved  the  drainage.  Examples  of 
this  are  not  difficult  to  find.  A  friend  '. 
mine  remarked  that  before  the  flood  !;c 
valued  his  land  at  SiOO  per  acre,  btit  after 
the  flood  he  valued  It  at  $400  per  acre  bo- 
cause  till  of  !)roper  textured  material  hnd 
solved  all  drainage  problems  and  removed 
all  waste  land  Here  Is  an  example  of  where 
an  inventory  of  flood  losses  should  also  in- 
clude an   inventorv  of  flood   pain. 

Another  flood  gain  that  was  not  uncom- 
mon was  the  deposit  of  sandy  material  '  '. 
limited  depth  over  fine-textured  eum'n 
land  CSumbo  land  pre.sents  problems  m 
management,  drainage,  and  crop  produc- 
tion Several  Inches  of  sand  deposl's  can 
readily  be  plowed  Into  a  L'umbo  soil,  and 
in  combination  this  mixti:re  greatly  Im- 
proves the  wfirklng  qualities  and  prodvic- 
ti'itv  of  the  sol!.  Even  deposits  of  sandv 
material  from  12  to  abbut  24  inches  de»^p 
were  mixed  with  formerly  exposed  sol!  ma- 
ttrial  by  deep  plowing,  that  is.  plowlnc  three 
tT  four  feet  deep  Plowing  at  a  depth  >f 
about  three  feet  cost  about  ft30  per  acre 
This  expense  was  a.-^soclated  with  the  flood 
loss  and  was  therefore  largely  paid  for  'iv 
the  government    Now  It  develops  that  these 
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deep-plowed  fields  yielded  about  20  bushel* 
more  corn  per  acre  than  the  shallow-plowed 
fields  which  had  little  or  no  fill  or  deposits. 
The  result  Is  that  plans  are  now  underway 
to  deep-plow  other  fields  with  little  or  no 
deposits  to  rejuvenate  them  or  to  Increase 
their  productivity.  In  other  words.  Increased 
yields  from  many  deep-plowed  fields  in  one 
year  paid  for  this  special  operation  and 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  deep  plow- 
ing may  become  a  standard  practice  In  the 
tloodplaln  to  increase  soil  productivity.  Here 
15  another  benefit  that  was  not  listed  to 
p.irtly  offset  the  flood   losses. 

It  Is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  on  the 
\alue  of  new  alluvium  of  proper  texture.  For 
several  thousands  of  years  these  new  deposits 
made  a  garden  spot  of  the  Nile  Valley.  Now 
that  dams  are  regulating  more  and  more 
the  flow  of  that  stream  and  the  silt  remains 
behind  the  dams.  Egypt  Is  rapidly  approach- 
ing productivity  and  fertilizer  problems.  Cot- 
ton also  yields  a  shorter  staple  and  a  more 
brittle  fiber.  Closer  to  home  we  have  the  ex- 
.unple  of  the  Missouri  River  floodplaln  be- 
Tween  St  Joseph.  Mo  .  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
In  1<>52  farmers  In  that  floodplaln  boasted 
some  of  the  best  corn  and  soybean  yields 
they  ever  experienced — early  in  the  year 
their  lands  were  flooded  and  new  alluvium 
WM  deposited  The  flood  losses  were  given 
wide  publicity:  the  high  yields  that  followed 
have  hardly  been  noted.  Here  again,  only  the 
losses  are  stressed  and  magnified,  partly  to 
Justify  big  en?lneering  works. 

That  too  much  stre.ss  has  been  given  to 
land  destruction  Is  well  indicated  In  news 
releases  by  agricultural  specialists  at  Kansas 
S'ate  Colleee.  Manhattan  Under  the  date  of 
Sept  11,  1951,  Manhattan.  Kansas,  comes  this 
iip'.vs  Item 

Flood  a  Sou  Aid— K-State  Scientist 
Savs  Most  of  the  Kaw  Valley  Will  Produce 
Better  as  a  Result— Can  Build' Up  the  Sand— 
Onlv  Loamy  Earth  Is  Damaged  by  Deposits — 
Some  Drainaee  Problems  Erased. 

A  Kansas  State  CoIIeee  soil  scientist  says 
n  larsre  part  of  the  land  flooded  by  the  Kan- 
•■i.is  river  In  July  will  produce  better  crops  in 
the  fill  lire  because  of  the  flood. 

Describing  the  popular  conception  of  soil 
damaee  as  crosslv  exaggerated.'  Harry  C. 
Atkinson,  associate  professor  of  soils,  said  the 
sandy  soil  many  persons  think  Is  ruined 
will  be  the  best  sweet  jiotato  and  watermelon 
l;ind  in  the  valley  within  a  short  time. 

"Atkinson  and  W.  A  Badelev.  USDA  Foil 
scientist,  have  been  survevlns  the  north  side 
of  the  Kansas  river  from  Wameco  to  Law- 
rence since  April  They  have  run  a  spot  sur- 
vpv  of  the  north  vailey  from  Wameeo  to 
Lawrence,  but  wll!  not  complete  their  de- 
tailed survey  imtll  1952 

"Atkinson  said  it  Is  too  early  to  give  fi-'- 
iires.  but  he  estimated  that  only  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  .severely  flooded  land  on  which 
all  crops  were  lost  has  been  damaged  bv  the 
f.ord 

Tlie  other  80  to  90  per  cent,  he  said,  even- 
t--:.TlIy  win  Yield  better  crops. 

Pictures  the  colIeee  has  of  sand  deposits 
rtter  the  1903  flood  show  they  now  are  part 
nf  land  that  Is  selling  for  $400  to  .?600  an 
acre,  .Atkinson  said. 

Once  the  sandy  soil  is  built  up  with  c.-- 
eanic  material  It  win  produce  alfalfa,  sweet 
ro-atoes.  corn  and  other  crops — the  same  as 
the  1903  sandbars  have  been  doing  conslst- 
en"lv.  he  said 

Sand  deposits  on  loam  soil  are  detri- 
men'al.  he  continued,  but  sand  on  sand 
makes  no  change  In  the  abllltv  of  The  soil  tn 
produce  Sand  on  clay  Is  beneficial  .so  far  as 
^vcrkabilltv  of  the  land  Is  concerned. 

We've  heard  nothing  but  bad  news  from 
the  flood.'  he  .said.  Besides  enriching  a  large 
p:irt  of  the  river  viUley  land.  It  filled  in 
some  low  spots  that  were  formerlv  drainage 
problems.   Now  they  wll!  drain   ofT.' 

Where  raging  water  scoured  and  cut  away 
top  soil.  It  definitely  lowered  the  productivity 
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and  the  value  of  the  soil,  he  said,  but  those 
washed  away  spots  are  not  completely  sterile 
and  win  produce  lighter  crops. 

"Atkinson's  survey  shows  much  of  the 
flooded  land  Is  richer  with  elements  needed 
for  crop  production  than  it  was  before  the 
flood.  There  Is  little  or  no  need  for  fertilizers 
except  on  land  with  heavy  sand  deposits,  he 
said,  and  they  need  nitrogen  added." (Kansas 
City  Times,  Sept.  12,  1951.) 

The  foregoing  estimate,  it  should  be  noted. 
comes  from  a  soli  scientist  who  was  In  the 
process  of  studying  the  flooded  lands. 

Present  methods  of  figuring  cost  benefits 
also  do  not  make  allowances  for  the  dis- 
turl>ed  hydrologlcal  conditions  which  follow 
the  Impounding  of  large  bodies  of  water  In 
floodplains.  Suppose  a  dam  about  100  feet 
high  Is  thrown  across  a  floodplaln  and  Im- 
pounds a  lake  with  a  depth  somewhat  less 
than  100  feet.  Ground-water  conditions  will 
be  disturbed  for  many  miles  above  the  upper 
part  of  the  lake  and  deterioration  of  land 
will  follow.  Moreover,  the  stream  debauch- 
ing into  the  lake  wlU  have  its  gradient  dis- 
turbed, win  drop  part  of  its  sediment  before 
it  reaches  the  lake,  and  will  exp>erience  a 
rapid  process  of  aggradation.  Before  long  It 
will  meander  frequently  and  widely  over  the 
floodplaln,  leaving  stranded  bridges,  causing 
road  problems  of  many  kinds,  and  also 
bringing  many  losses  to  farmers.  A  realistic 
method  of  cost-benefits  computation  would 
have  to  provide  for  much  land  deterioration 
and  loss  above  Impounded  lakes,  particularly 
in  wide  floodplains  with  gradual  slopes. 

Many  other  peculiar  cost-benefit  manipu- 
lations serve  to  Justify  a  clutter  of  dams  in 
the  wide  floodplains  of  the  Midwest.  Multiple 
benefits  are  usually  mixed  into  this  fruit- 
cake which  Is  then  wrapped  as  a  gift  pack- 
age. Although  flood  mitigation  may  be  the 
main  purpose  in  building  a  dam.  other  ben- 
efits may  be  assigned  to  irrigation,  power 
development,  and  river  navigation.  However, 
these  multiple  benefits  usually  create  a  con- 
flict in  purpose.  For  example,  for  irrigation. 
navigation,  and  hydro-electric  power,  water 
needs  to  be  stored  in  large  quantity,  but  for 
flood  control  reservoirs  should  be  empty 
when  a  flood  season  threaterxs.  To  serve  these 
partly  conflicting  purposes,  a  great  reservoir 
is  built,  at  tremendous  cost  in  money  and 
Irreplaceable  land,  which  can  be  kept  partly 
filled  and  partly  empty. 

Particularly  the  benefits  assigned  to  navi- 
gation have  no  basis  in  fact  or  in  promise. 
Expenditures  on  the  Missouri  River  to  bring 
water  navigation  to  Sioux  City  are  rapidly 
reaching  the  half-billion  dollar  mark.  This 
program  was  Inaugurated  in  the  30's  in  terms 
of  a  6-foot  channel  and  this  was  largely 
achieved  by  the  early  40's.  The  traffic  at 
that  time,  however,  needed  to  be  nearly  1000 
p)er  cent  greater  than  it  was  to  justify  the 
development  costs.  Subsequently  a  9-foot 
channel  became  the  objective,  arid  this  has 
largely  been  achieved.  Even  with  this  chan- 
nel depth,  the  recent  traffic  on  the  river 
is  but  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the 
tonnage  projected  to  justify  development 
costs.  It  is  still  correct  to  say  that  the  real 
cargo  hauled  on  the  river  needs  to  be  in- 
creased by  over  1000  per  cent  to  justify  the 
money  thrown  into  the  muddy  Missouri  to 
make  it  navigable.  Compounding  this  non- 
sense, the  government  has  even  placed  Its 
own  barges  on  the  river  and  thereby  in- 
creased the  waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money, 
for  during  most  years  these  barges  have  lost 
money  for  the  government  although  they 
are  not  required  to  pay  one  cent  for  the  tise 
of  this  expensive  waterway.  To  flood  even 
one  acre  of  good  farm  land  to  achieve  this 
sort  of  waterway  Is  a  social,  economic,  and 
political  Iniquity. 

GEOGRAPHIC  ENGINEERING  WILL   MITIOATE  FLOOD 
LOSSES 

In  the  lower  Kansas  River  Basin  as  much 
as  one-half  of  the  k>est  floodplains  may  be 
destroyed    by   present   and   proposed    dams. 
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Justification  for  the  destruction  of  so  much 
good  land  is  based  on  flood  losses,  particularly 
losses  which  occurred  In  1951.  These  losses, 
however,  are  largely  the  result  of  unwise 
encroachment  on  the  floodplaln,  particularly 
city  developments.  Losses  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  permanent  improvements  were  far 
greater  than  land  and  crop  losses.  Proper 
geographic  engineering  with  a  limited 
amount  of  structural  engineering  could  have 
reduced  the  latter  losses  to  a  small  percent 
of  the  actual  losses,  and  these  limited  losses 
In  turn  would  not  have  justified  the  expen- 
sive clutter  of  dams  now  proposed. 

Farmers  farm  floodplains  by  necessity  but 
urban  and  industrial  developments  In  the 
Missouri  Basin  encroach  on  floodplains  by 
choice  and  not  by  necessity.  No  basic  re- 
source Is  lost  by  zoning  enough  floodplaln 
land  against  Improvements  to  allow  a  stream 
several  stream  widths  between  dikes  In  ur- 
ban and  Industrial  areas.  If  such  a  program 
of  set-back  dikes  had  been  developed  in  ur- 
ban areas  prior  to  recent  floods,  there  would 
have  been  no  big  urban  losses,  basln-wlde 
losses  would  have  been  much  smaller,  and  no 
Justification  in  terms  of  cost-benefits  would 
have  sanctioned  the  extravagant  program  of 
development  now  underway.  Under  present 
plans  we  will  fiood  many  hundreds  of  acres 
of  the  finest  agricultural" land  in  the  state  to 
protect  one  acre  of  urban  floodplaln  land 
which  has  only  limited  site  value  for  Im- 
provements that  could  readily  be  shifted  to 
secure  upland  locations. 

Farm  losses  could  also  be  greatly  reduced 
by  geographic  engineering.  Again  we  refer 
to  the  floodplaln  of  the  Kansas  River  for  an 
example.  This  floodplaln  has  an  average 
width  of  somewhat  more  than  two  miles  At 
least  up  to  the  great  fiood  of  1951.  farmers 
always  considered  it  their  privilege  to  build 
farmsteads  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
stream.  It  was  this  Indiscriminate  location 
of  farmsteads  on  the  floodplaln  that  con- 
tributed to  heavy  farm  losses.  Yet.  within 
sight  of  all  these  farmsteads,  and  usually 
within  a  distance  of  less  than  one  mile,  there 
are  extensive  high  and  dry  uplands  ample 
to  accommodate  all  these  misplaced  farm- 
steads. Many  of  the.se  farmers  already  nego- 
tiate distances  of  one  or  several  miles  to  scat- 
tered tracts  of  farmland.  Geographic  engi- 
neering could  serve  to  zone  all  the  flood- 
threatened  areas  against  farmsteads,  and  gov- 
ernment aid  could  be  extended  to  relocate 
improvements  now  In  danger  areas.  In  com- 
bination with  this  program,  flood  danger 
could  be  mitigated  by  building  small  wet  and 
dry  dams  in  V-shaped  tributary  valleys 
rather  than  on  floodplains  several  miles  wide. 
Instead  of  considering  this  arrangement, 
which  would  cost  but  a  fraction  of  the  pres- 
ent big  dam  program,  we  are  in  the  process 
of  extinguishing  up  to  50  per  cent  of  our 
floodplaln  in  eastern  Kansas,  which,  among 
other  things,  will  drive  more  farmers  onto 
the  thin  erosive  soils  of  the  hills. 

Summarizing  the  above  observations  gives 
these  interesting  results: 

1.  Urban  and  Industrial  losses  would  be 
largely  obviated  by  set-back  levees  and  zon- 
ing and  thus  cancel  the  biggest  share  of  the 
assessed  benefits  which  now  Justify  big  dams. 

2.  Farm  improvements  in  valleys  several 
miles  or  less  in  width  would  be  zoned  to 
flood-free  elevations  and  therefore  cancel 
the  second  highest  assessed  benefits  which 
now  largely  justify  the  big  dams. 

3.  Crop  losses  on  wide  floodplains  would  be 
mitigated  by  damming  narrow  tributary 
valleys — largely  V-shaped  valleys — but  occa- 
sionally losses  would  be  accepted  on  this 
usually  highly  productive  land. 

4.  Land  and  soil  destruction  by  flooding 
is  largely  a  myth  and  therefore  does  not  jus- 
tify flooding  out  one  set  of  farmers  behind 
dams  to  save  another  set  of  farmers  below 
the  dams. 

5.  Water  navigation  on  the  Missouri  as  a 
cheap  mode  of  transportation  Is  a  total  myth 
and  justifies  no  expenditures  whatsoever. 
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In  combination,  the  »bove  observations 
and  facta  suggest  very  clearly  that  flood- 
control  planning  and  execution  is  not  a  task 
that  should  t>«  entrusted  alone  to  military 
technicians  Flooded  floodplaJns  are  In  no 
way  to  t)e  compared  to  an  enemy,  although 
our  attack  on  flood  problems  suggests  the 
lavish,  expenditures  of  money  and  resources 
thrown  into  a  military  campaign  Oeograph- 
Ic  engineering  directed  at  settlement  control 
can  resolve  many  of  the  flixxl-loss  problems 
Only  a  secondary  role  In  this  effort  should  t><» 
assigned  to  structural  engineers  to  Impound 
waters  In  narrow  V-shaped  valleys  and  to 
erect  set-back  dikes  in  metropolitan  areas 
In  this  way  our  collective  wealth  and  welfare 
will  be  enhanced  and  not  lie  burled  under 
vast  inland  lakes 

Statzme.vt  on  Channkuzation 

I  By  Georgia  ConservsLncy.  Inc     1025  Candler 
Building.  Atlanta.  Ga  » 

To  the  Honorable  CllfTord  Hardin.  Secretary, 
US  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr  Secretary  The  public  Is  becoming  In- 
creaaingly  aware  it  the  aesthetic,  recrea- 
tional, and  sctentlflc  values  of  free-flowing 
rivers  And  jixeanu  Consequently,  stream 
channeiLz&llou  as  practiced  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation service  Is  no  longer  viewed  as  being 
in  the  public  Interest,  but  It  li  now  regarded 
ad  willful  destruction  of  valuable  outdoor 
resources.  We  note  Uiat  channellzatl-n  is 
often  used  to  artltlcally  adjust  t)eneflt-cc*t 
TAtlos  t<)  make  the  construction  of  dawns  ap- 
pear economlcilly  attractive 

The  public's  objection  to  streeun  chan- 
nelization Is  further  compounded  when  It  Is 
realize*!  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
would  spend  mJUlons  of  tax  dollars  to  work 
In  direct  opfxjsltlon  to  two  other  publicly 
financed  federal  programs  These  programs 
axe  Improvement  of  wildlife  habitat  and  out- 
door recreational  opportunities  administered 
by  the  Department  jt  the  Interior  and  the 
Sou  Bank  program  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Channelization  Is  an  evil  m  Itself  The 
flagrant  destruction  of  our  natural  outdoor 
resources  But.  to  force  the  public  to  flnance 
It  during  times  of  high  taxation  In  direct  op- 
position to  other  tax  supported  programs,  is 
an  outrage. 

We  say  that  if  dams  are  needed  to  provide 
people  with  water  and  genuine  outdoor  rec- 
reational opportunltlae.  then  let  the  dams 
t)e  built  aj3d  Justlfled  on  their  own  merits 
We  do  not  oppose  the  construction  jf  res- 
ervoirs for  valid  public  benefit,  but  we 
strongly  oppose  the  needless  sacrifice  of  our 
remaining  natural  stresuns,  and  the  callou.« 
waste  of  tax  dollars  by  the  Sol'  Conservation 
Service  through  Its  channelization  policies. 

The  BmcTS  or  Channelization  Upon  the 
Pish  Popvlations  or  Lotic  Waters  in 
EIastern    North    Carc^hna 

I  By  Jack  Bayless  and  WllUam  B.  Smith, 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, Raleigh) 

ABSTRACT 

This  paper  concerns  an  evaluation  of  the 
effects  of  habitat  alteration  associated  with 
stream  channelization  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. The  evalua'lon  was  based  upon  a  com- 
parison >f  flsh  populations  found  In  23  chan- 
neled streams,  and  36  proximate  natural 
stream-s  within  the  Chowan,  Neuse.  Northeast 
Cape  Fear,  Pamlico,  Perquimans,  and  Tar 
River  Watershed.s. 

These  comparisons  Indicated  that  reduc- 
tions in  the  magnitude  of  JO  percent  occurred 
both  m  weight  of  game  fl.sh  per  acre,  and  In 
number  of  game  fl»h  exceeding  six  inches 
t>.ital  length  per  acre,  following  channeliza- 
tion. 

The  data  further  revealed  that  no  signif- 
icant return  towards  the  natural  stream 
population  occurred  withm  a  40-year  period 
following  channelization. 
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For  some  time,  fishery  workers  have  real- 
ized that  alteration  of  habitat  caused  by  a 
formal  program  of  channelization  of  natural 
stream  beds  to  obtain  better  drainage  and  to 
reduce  flooding  of  surrounding  croplands  was 
detrimental  to  indigenous  flsh  populations. 
Until  now.  however,  the  extent  of  damages  to 
fishery  resources  have  not  been  fully  evalu- 
ated, but  the  Increasing  number  of  channel- 
ization projects  and  particularly  their  en- 
croachment upon  larger  and  better  fishing 
streams  demand  that  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  flshery  losses  be  made  and  mitigation  of 
demonstrable  damages  be  sought  on  behalf 
of  the  fishermen 

In  North  Carolina  alone,  for  example,  235 
watersheds  have  been  deemed  feasible  for 
assistance  under  Public  Law  566  A  total  of 
63  watershed  improvement  project  applica- 
tions involving  some  2,900,000  acres  have  al- 
ready been  authorized  for  planning  and  400 
miles  of  streams  have  been  altered  or  are 
■inder  ci.nstruc'lon  .is  .  f  this  writing  In  ad- 
dition P  L  566  projects,  many  miles  of 
streams  have  been  altered  by  other  agencies. 
Unfortunately,  accurate  estimates  of  the  total 
mileage  of  streams  affected  in  North  Caro- 
lina are  not  available. 

When  these  channelization  projects  are 
considered  Individually,  the  losses  to  the 
fishery  resources  ofen  appear  insignificant 
because  they  usUiilly  affect  small  streams. 
This  concept  la  \ery  misleading  in  light  of  a 
recently  completed  survey  and  classitlcatlon 
of  streams  ;n  North  Carolina  which  demon- 
strated thai  the  small,  black-water  streams 
of  eastern  North  Carolina  produce  some  of 
the  beat  game  flsh  populations  to  be  found  in 
'he  State  Even  If  these  streams  were  not  so 
valuable  individually  collectively  they  rep- 
resent a  sizable  por'lon  of  the  public  fishing 
waters  The  detrimental  effects  of  excessive 
slltation  and  more  rapid  water-level  fluctua- 
tions m  the  receiving  waters  dowiistream  also 
must  be  considered  when  channelization  of 
•he  magnitude  described  above  Is  encoun- 
tered 

In  view  of  detrimental  asp)ects  of  stream 
channelization,  data  were  compiled  from 
various  s<jurce8  to  Indicate  impact  of  stream 
channeling  upon  resident  flsh  populations 
.uid  more  speclflcallv  the  effects  upon  game 
flshes  Correlation  of  piist  effects  with  proj- 
ect types  should  yleid  some  gross  means 
for  assessing  the  pn)bable  diunages  that  could 
be  anticipated  from  future  pnjjects:  petosi- 
ble  means  for  avoiding  h«ses  to  sport-flshery 
resources,  '.vnd  inlllgatlun  measures  for  losses 
which  .ire  absolutely   unavoidable 

Data  used  were  principally  those  contained 
In  Survey  and  CUwsslHcatlnn  Reports  upon 
the  Chowan  Neuse.  Northea-st  Cape  Fear. 
Pamlico.  Perquimans,  and  Tar  River  Water- 
sheds i.ssued  bv  the  Norih  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  From  these  data,  plus 
Intensive  fleld  observations,  a  total  of  23 
channeled  stre.uns  and  36  proximate  natural 
counterpart  streams  were  selected  i  See  Fig- 
ures 1    2.  and  :i  i 

Comparisons  between  flsh  populations 
found  in  natural  streams  ,ind  channeled 
streanus  deflnitely  revealed  that  stream  chan- 
nelization has  serious  detrimental  effects 
upon  total  carrying  capacity  number  of  game 
flsh  exceeding  six  inches  In  toUil  length,  and 
weight  of  game  flsh  per  surface  acre  Tliere 
Is  al.'o  a  slgnlHcant  reduction  in  average  size 
of  the  flshes  No  appreciable  alteration  in 
the  ratio  t>etween  game  and  nongame  species 
w.is  found 

The  ch.iiineled  streams  used  in  this  study 
were  separated  into  three  distinct  ecological 
classlflcatlons  according  to  a  slight  nnxllftca- 
tion  of  those  proposed  by  Van  Deusen  i  See 
Figures  1.  2.  and  3i  '  Often  channelization 
disrupted    physical    characteristics    and    al- 
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'  Van  Deusen.  R  D  .^  simplified  technique 
for  classifying  streams  useful  in  fishery  and 
related  resources  management  The  Progres- 
sive Plsh-Culturlst,  Vol.  15.  No    1.  pp    14-19. 


tered  flsh  populations  so  drastically  that  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  what  the  ecological 
classlflcatlon  of  a  stream  might  have  been 
prior  to  alteration  In  such  a  case,  the  stream 
was  assigned  the  same  ecological  classlflca- 
tlon as  applied  to  adjacent  natural  streams 
of  tlie  same  approximate  size. 

With  the  exception  of  a  greater  reduction 
in  the  average  size  of  game  fishes  In  the 
Largemouth-Plckerel  streams,  there  was  n  i 
appreciable  variation  In  effects  of  channel- 
ization upon  flsh  populations  in  the  three 
ecological  stream  types  studied  (Figure  4 
Average  reduction  per  acre  for  each  stream 
type  m  the  number  of  gajne  flshes  exceedlui: 
six  inches  In  total  length  was  generally  .n 
the  magnitude  of  90  f>ercent.  Reduction  In 
standing  crop  approximated  80  percent,  and 
loss  In  weight  of  game  flshes  was  approxi- 
mately 85  percent 

Although  fjercentage  loss  In  the  stream 
types  was  similar  there  was  a  much  greatir 
numerical  loss  of  game  flshes  exceeding  six 
Inches  in  length,  as  well  as  in  average  welnlr 
of  game  flshes,  from  the  Redfln-Warmou'h 
streams  tjecause  this  stream  type  Invarlahlv 
contained  a  much  larger  standing  crop. 

When  averages  from  all  of  the  channelf'l 
streams  used  In  this  report  are  compiirci 
with  averages  from  all  of  the  natural  streani.- 
each  of  'Me  eleven  major  species  of  gair.r 
flshes  evidences  a  significant  loss  In  averaqe 
number  per  acre,  average  weight  per  acre.  .u:d 
avenge  number  exceeding  six  Inches  ir. 
total  length  Alteration  of  habitat  apparentlv 
hiis  a  more  serious  adverse  effect  upon  tlif 
redlin  pickerel,  chain  pickerel,  redbreast  suii- 
flsh.  and  Uirgemouth  bass;  while  the  blue- 
gill  pumpkinseed.  and  warmouth  appe.ir 
to  be  somewhat  less  seriously  affected. 

Estlrruites  of  the  original  flsh  population^ 
found  m  a  stream  prior  to  dredging  wen 
predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  thev 
were  equivalent  to  those  currently  found  in 
comparable  adjacent  natural  streams.  .A. 
quantitative  estimate  of  the  effects  ; 
dredging  upon  any  single  species,  there- 
fore. Is  strongly  Influenced  by  the  ntimber 
of  that  species  found  In  the  counterpar- 
natural  stream.  For  example,  the  numerlr.i 
loss  of  yellow  perch  from  Largemouth- 
Plckerel  streams  Is  far  greater  than  from 
Robln-Warmouth  streams  because  the  for- 
mer type  of  stream  naturally  contains  many 
more  yellow  perch  In  the  original  standlnt; 
crop  I  Figure  4) 

Wlierever  possible,  the  elapsed  time  be- 
tween channelization  and  population  sam- 
pling was  established.  Average  weight  I 
game  fisheries  per  surface  acre,  and  number 
of  game  flsh  exceeding  six  Inches  :n 
total  length  per  acre,  were  group)ed  accord- 
ing to  the  period  of  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  construction  of  channels.  Prom  thett- 
data.  It  Is  apparent  that  recovery  toward  i 
natural  game-flsh  population  Is  very  slow. 
and  presumably  the  population  will  ne\er 
recover.  If  the  channels  are  properly  main- 
tained m  the  Interest  of  flood  prevention 

RBCOMMCNDATTONS 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Wildlife  Resourc« 
Commission,  US    Flsh  and  Wildlife  ServUt 
Sou    Conservation    Service,    and    the    local 
sponsors  of  Public  Law  566  projects,  are  co- 
operatively   seeking    means    for    accompUtli- 
ing   a   mutually   satisfactory   program.   Pri  - 
gressing   toward    this   end.   several   propo^^al 
for  alleviating  unavoidable  losses  have  been 
developed.   Although   the   relative  etficacv   '  : 
individual  proposals  has  not  been  fully  eval- 
uated   and    may    not   be   applicable   in   every 
slttiatlon.  nevertheless,  they  are  listed  belov. 
In  hope  they  will  be  of  value  to  other  agen- 
cies facing  similar  problems. 

1  Block  off  oxbov^'s  with  spoil  from  stream 
channels  to  provide  permanent  ponds 

2.  Replace  flsh  produQlng  waters  lost  dur- 
ing channelization  with  Impounded  water  '  n 
an  acre-for-acre  basis 

3.  Construct  small,  deep  ponds  adjacent  •  ■ 
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channels  to  serve  as  sanctuaries  for  flshes 
during  periods  of  low  water. 

4.  Off-set  the  dredged  channel  from  the 
natural  channel  to  maintain  water  In  the 
natural  stream  bed. 

5  When  a  natural  stream  parallels  the 
main  river  for  an  appreciable  distance  above 
the  confluence,  cut  the  channel  directly  into 
the  main  river. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

e.  At  every  opportunity,   use   flood-water 

retarding  structures  or  clearing  and  snagging 

instead  of  channelisation. 

FiGtTXc  1. — Location  of  study  areas  in  eastern 

North  Carolina:  Site  locations  for  dredged 

and  natural  stream  comparisons 

ROBIN-WAEMOTTTH,    CLASS    2 

Width:  0-30. 

Depth:  Mod.,  abundant  pools. 
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Flow;  0-60. 

Summer  temp. :  Warm. 

Turb.:  Varies. 

Bottom:  Sand,  muck,  silt. 

Alk.  pH:  Varies. 

Fauna:  Robin,  other  Centrarohlds,  Creek 
Chubs. 

Other:  T3fT)lcal  medium  size  Piedmont 
stream. 


Average 

game  fish 

per  acre 

6  inches 

and  greater 

in  total 

length 

Average 

total 

pounds 

per  acre 

Game  fish 

Average 

number  of 

nongame 

fisn  per 

pound 

Name  of  stream 

Average 

game  fish 

per  acre 

6  inches 

and  greater 

in  total 

length 

Game  fish 

Average 

number  of 

nongame 

fish  per 

pound 

Name  of  stream 

Average 

weifht 

(pounds) 

per  acre 

Average 

number 

per  pound 

Average 

total 

pounds 

per  acre 

Average 

weight 

(pounds) 

per  acre 

Average 

number 

per  pound 

Group  1 
Burgaw  creek ' 

8.0 

11.5 
207.8 
239.8 

76.6 
13.8 
65.0 

5.7 
174.6 
14S.1 

35.8 
10.7 
40.0 

11.2 
4.2 
1.9 

9.8 
9.9 
27.5 

221.6 

75.0 

4.8 

53.5 

379.0 

59.8 

Group  2 — Continued 
Little  Contentnea  Creek.. 
Nahunta  Swamp 

40.0 

94.5 

470.0 

96.6 

62.3 

277.0 

21.4 
46.2 
166.0 

4.6 
6.3 
9.2 

19  3 

Long  Creek  

520.  0 

93  5 

Rileys  Creek 

182.3 

Sandy  Run 

Total  average: 

Dredged 

Natural 

29  6 

Group  2:             *             ■• 
Middle  Swamp ' 

91.8 
24.9 

41.6 
240.  0 

34.0 
158.1 

17.4 
98.9 

10.3 
8.9 

Slough  Creek  1 

218  0 

Aycock  Swamp... 

133.4 

47.0 

Dredged  stream. 


I  Dredged  stream 


PioTJRE  2. — Location  of  Study  Areas  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina:  Site  locations  for  dredged 
and  natural  stream  comparisons 

LABGEMOUTH-PICKZREL,  CLASS    4 

Width:  Over  10'. 
Depth:  Mod.,  deep  pools. 
Plow:  Over  5. 


Summer  temp.:  Cool. 

Turb.:  Clear. 

Bottom  Predominantly  sand. 

Alk.  pH.:  Low. 

Fauna:   L.M.B.,  Chain  Pickerel, 


Robin. 


Other:    Blackwater    upper    Coastal    Plain 
streams.  Highly  stained. 


Average 

game  fish 

per  acre 

6  inches 

and  greater 

in  total 

length 

Average 

total 

pounds 

per  acre 

Game  fish 

Average 

number  of 

nongame 

fish  per 

pound 

Name  of  stream 

Average 

game  fish 

per  acre 

6  inches 

and  greater 

in  total 

length 

Average 

total 

pounds 

per  acre 

Game  fish 

Average 

number  of 

nongame 

fish  per 

pound 

Name  of  stream 

Average 

weight 

(pounds) 

per  acre 

Average 

number 

per  pound 

Average 

weight 

(pounds) 

per  acre 

Average 

number 

per  pound 

liioup  1: 
Broad  Creek' 

35.0 

0  0 

688.6 

525.0 

100.0 

10.3 
4.3 

30.5 

13.5 

615.3 

197.7 

139.2 

25.8 
111.9 

6.1 

1.0 

251.0 

192.0 

63.6 

3.2 

1.4 

31.8 

45.0 

7.7 

4.3 

5.5 

40.7 
37.2 

52.2 

180.5 

7.6 

253.5 

97.5 

345.0 
51.5 

Group  2 — Continued 

Batchelders  Creek 

Chicod  Creek 

119.8 
85  8 

87.6 

79.8 

697.7 

270.3 

61.2 
36.4 
71.2 
73.8 

6.8 
14.6 

5.3 
16.0 

50  7 

Pantego  Creek  ' 

27  4 

Bath  Creek..       

Town  Creek 

164  6 

2  7 

Lower  Dowry  Creek 

-* 

Tranters  Creek    . 

255.0 

11  1 

Pungo  Creek 

|,rouy  2: 
Giindle  Creek  > 

Total  average: 

Dredged 

Natural 

12.7 
277  0 

45.4 
283.9 

2.9 
107.0 

38.7 
8.6 

157  3 

Swilt  Creek'    ,. 

65  1 

Figure  3. — Location  of  study  areas  in  eastern 
North  Carolina:  Site  locations  for  dredged 
aTid   natural  stream  comparisons 

REDFTN-WAXM0T7TH,    CXASS    11 

( Dredged  and  comparator  streams  by  ecologi- 
cal classification) 
Width:  0-30'. 
Depth :  No  pool  or  riffle. 


Flow:  0-20  cfs  Imp. 
Summer  temp.:  Warm. 
Turb.:  Clear. 

Bottom:  Sand,  muck,  detritus. 
Alk.  pH.:  Low. 

Fauna:  Redfln  pickerel,  Warmouth,  Filer. 
Other:  Swamp  drainage  stream  of  Coastal 
Plains. 


Average 
game  fish 

Average 

total 

pounds 

per  acre 

Game  fish 

Nongame 

fish 

average 

number 

of  fish 

per 

pound 

Stream  name 

Average 
game  fish 
6  inches 
plus  length 
average 
number 
per  acre 

Average 

total 

pounds 

per  acre 

Game 

fish 

Nongame 

fish 

average 

number 

ot  fish 

per 

pound 

stream  name 

plus  length 
average 
number 
per  acre 

Average 

number 

offish 

per  pound 

Average 

weight 

(pounds) 

per  acre 

Average 

number 

of  fish 

per  pound 

Average 

weight 

(pounds) 

per  acre 

Gioup  1: 

tagle  Swamp '. 

Quinerlv  Creek ' 

11.1 
81  9 
60.0 
174.7 
41.2 

0.0 
60.0 
17  8 

14.2 
45.2 
68.0 
147.9 
52.7 

7.5 

30.1 

74.1 

4.4 

189.3 

39.0 

67.7 

295.9 

176.2 

132.5 
17.9 
364.9 
167.7 
199.2 
658.1 
324.2 

40.2 
9.6 
17.3 
10.2 
7.6 

0.0 

9.9 
10.7 

8.3 
12.5 

7.9 
11.4 
11.1 

9.2 

23.9 
17.8 
11.0 

7.8 
11.7 

7.7 
19.7 

10.5 
39.7 
40.0 
70.4 
25.5 

0.0 

14.1 

39.1 

3.3 

131.1 

28.0 

31.5 

106.4 

86.2 

57.5 

2.7 

182.4 

73.8 

93.8 

343.1 

210.7 

231.0 

240.0 

46.5 

43.3 

4.1 

463.0 
31.2 
14.8 

321.5 

102.6 
37.3 

168.5 
78.5 
28.4 

44.4 
129.6 

86.3 

13.6 
104.2 

23.5 
101.5 

Group  4: 
Bear  Grass  Swamp '... 
Flat  Swamp  i 

25.0 
14  3 

31.6 

76.9 

27.2 

544.0 

1,264.0 

41,4 
210.2 

16.3 

239.7 

39.9 

25.7 

47.0 

108.3 

80.1 

65.3 

306.3 

287.5 

1,000.0 

11.9 
26.4 
23.8 
10.6 
10.5 

31.9 
8.9 

6.4 
59.7 
35.7 
38.3 
13.2 
37.1 
24.6 

9.4 
35.6 
18.3 
18.0 

16.9 
3.2 

10.9 
209.0 
594.0 

30.0 
148.5 

15.6 

6.7 

6.7 

12.7 

21.5 

28.3 

43.4 

20.0 

173.0 

170.0 

250.0 

37.4 
66.8 

Briery  ftun 

Core  Creek 

... 

Turkey  Swamp ' 

Briery  Swamp 

40.0 
1.266.0 

157.0 
27.1 

Moselys  Creek 

Collie  Swamp 

Group  5: 

Burnt  Mill  Creek  ' 

Yeopim  River... 

Group  6: 

Ahoskie  Creek '      

2,666.0 

28.6 
317.0 

55.5 

10  2 

Group  2: 
Cannon  Swamp' 

386  5 

Clayroot  Swamp'  

Fork  Swamp  i     .   .     . 

158.0 

Johnsons  Mill  Run' 

18.1 

301.6 

Cow  Swamp 

Creeping  Swamp 

-    .            650.0 
150.0 
100.0 
400.0 
455.2 

Cutawhiskie  Creek'... 
FlatSwamp' 

0.0 
0.0 

31.2 
585.0 

Hardee  Creek  

Horse  Swamp  > 

14.3 

105.5 

Jumper  Branch   

Palmetto  Swamp 

Chinkapin  Creek 

Deep  Creek..    

60.0 
0.0 

95.3 
41.8 

Group  3: 
Black  Swamp ' 

... 

25.0 
6.4 
.25.0 
03.1 
66.6 
50.0 
33.3 

Potecasi  Creek 

Stoney  Creek 

100.0 
88  3 

23.6 
161  5 

Conetoe  Creek  '     .... 

Urahaw  Swamp.  .     . 

200.0 

21  8 

Bynum  Mill  Creek 

Cokey  Swamp 

Kitten  Creek 

t 

i 

Urahaw  Swamp 

Whiteoak  Swamp 

Total  average: 

Dredged 

Natural 

650.0 
1,500.0 

19.6 
59.5 

Otter  Creek 

1,! 

37.  4 
555.0 

51.6 
289.5 

23.6 
14.4 

16.8 

134.0 

Tyson  Creek 

« 

196  0 

63.3 

Dredged  stream. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMPARATIVE  PRODUCTION  DATA  FOR  DREDGED  AND  NATURAL  STREAMS 
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AMr*m  tor  class  2— "Robin-Warmoutti' 

'strMms 

Avaragas  lor  class  4— "LartsmouUi-Pickerel 

'  streams 

Average  number 
per  acre 

Average 
(pounds) 

weight 
per  Kre 

Game  Ash  per  acre 

greater  than  6  inches 

lolal  length 

Average 

per 

number 
acre 

Average  weight              g 
(pounds)  per  acre 

Game  fish  per  acre 

realer  than  6  inches 

total  length 

Game  tpaclM 

N> 

D> 

N> 

0> 

W 

Vf 

m 

D» 

Ni 

D» 

NI 

D« 

Redfin  Pickerel.    ,,..„,_,„ 

Chain  Pickerel ,......,.».. 

118.4 

12  4 

6.9 

40  1 

59,9 

206  8 
35.9 

1H.9 
19.5 
10.0 

U.  I 
9.0 

11.9 
20.0 
9  . 

4.3 

3.3 
37  1 

1  7 

2  9 
12.7 

1.6 
.8  . 

13 
3.4 

'.'*'" 

4.9 

S 
17 

3.0 
1.8 
Tr. 

70  7 
12.4 

5.2 
6.2 

5  6 
92.1 

18.9 
1.0 

"11 
9.3 

0.2 
24.1 

.'7 

9.1 
7.7 
10.6 
12.3 
13.2 
2.1 
23.3  . 

0.4 
Tr 

Tr. 

.5 

.8 
1.0 
Tr. 
Tr. 

1.4 
63.9 

3.8 

Mud  Sunfuh  , 

i.d".*.""' 

Flier                  „... 

9.6 

70.6 
3.4 
22  9 
34  7 
5  6 
J.0 

13.2 
114  9 

46  6 
\7|   4 
150.2 

46.0 

11.8 
114.1 

Yarmouth ......„„„. 

'<edbre»jt  Sunflsh. 

9.0 

105.9 

/.9 
14  6 
5.5 

10.4 
1  3 
4  1 
8  3 
5.6 

32.4 

19.3 

21.8 
28.8 
13.0 

I  0 

furrpKinseed           ..^.. 

48.2 

20  6 

2.4 

3.1 

6  0 

Bluegill 

Largemouth  Bass      ._.„..     ... 

2.0 

Slack  Crappie .„... 

6.7      

88.2 

Yellow  Perch .. ...... 

1-0  ,...„ 

ToM 

t6«.7 

ica.9 

97. 0 

J7.0 

24a  0 

41.1 

765.9 

104.6 

103.3 

2.7 

276.5 

1?  fl 

Av«f*tes  lor  class  11—  Radfrn-Warmouth 

'  streams 

Averages  lor  all  ecological  classihcations— 2. 4 

.and  11 

Game  species 

Average  nu 
Ni 

Tiber  per  acre 

Average  weight  (pounds) 
per  acre 

Game  lish  per  acre 

greater  than  6  inches 

total  length 

NI                 01 

Average  ni 
NI 

mba 

per  acre 

Average  we 
per 

ight  (pounds) 
acre 

Game  lish  per  acre 

greater  than  6  inches 

total  length 

Di 

Ni 

0> 

DI 

NI 

0> 

NI 

D 

Redfin  Pickerel '...' 

Cham  Pickerel 

Mud  Sunhih 

953.0 

83.0 

73.4 

10?  « 

141  0 

108.5 

157.5 

193  5 

12.3 

5.3 

26.6 

53.7 
4.3 

9  5 

33.1 

103.3 

7  6 

59.2 

142  5 

2.9 

6.8 

19.5 

72.7 
17  9 
5.4 
6.4 
9.2 
20.6 
5.5 
3.5 
2.1 
0.5 
1.3 

4.7 
1.2 

0.9 

0.5 

3.3 

0.4 

16  . 

1.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

533.0 
40.7 

2.2 

6.6 

11  5 
47  5 

3.0 
3.5 

2.0 

4.5 

19.1 
3.5 
1.1 

■■7.6 
1  0 
0  3 
0.9 
1.0 

Hi 

633.0 

74  I 
62.0 

75  1 
122.5 
115  5 
140.5 
179  5 

20.5 
7.4 
41.3 

41.1 
4.3 
6  6 

24.5 

81.9 
5  8 

47.2 

114  6 

3.2 

5  8 

13.6 

48.5 
14.6 
3.6 

5.0 
7.9 
19  2 
5.5 
5.4 
6.1 
1.0 
4.0 

3.5 
1.1 

0.6 
0.5 
3.9 
0.3 
1.4 
1.6 
0.4 
Tr 
0.6 

344  0 
34.2 

3.2 

7.2     . 
13  7 
51  8 

4.2 

8  2 

8.4 

3.5 

21.5 

14.7 
3.3 

n  8 

Flier 

Warmoulh         __......... 

Redbreast  iunhsh ,,..4... 

PufTiDkinseed           , ..^ 

6  9 

0.8 

n  7 

Blueoill           „ 

2.1 
1  S 

Black  Crappie.. ..... .... 

/ellow  Perch 

1  <) 

Toul 

I.8S6.9 

442.4 

145.1 

15.3 

654  5 

37.3 

1,471.4 

348.6 

120.8 

13.9 

499  9 

32.7 

'  Natural  streams. 
■'  Dredged  streams. 

Report  -in   the   Efticts  or  Channelization 
..ND  Dr^inini;  hy   the  us    .Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  in  Watersheds  in  (Jeorcia 

By    George   T    Battby,   director.  State  game 
and  nah  commission ) 

The  President's  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty  made  up  of  rhe  Vice  Presi- 
dent. .Secretary'  of  Interior,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, T  V  .\  .Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
whom  Is  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
other  department  heads  had  tht-.  to  say  about 
water  resource  projects  In  their  book  "Prom 
Sea  to  Shining  Sea  "  I  quote 

"The  Council  propt)ses  that  Federal  flood 
control  and  other  water  resource  develop- 
mt'iu  pro-ams  and  projects  «eek  to  retain 
or  restore  naturv.1  channels,  vegetation,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  habitats  on  rivers,  streams, 
and  cret'ks  and  ripply  the  same  policy  to  fed- 
erally .%ssisted  public  and  private  projects  af- 
fecting rivers,  streams,  and  creelcs  " 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  566  the 
US  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  authorized 
to  p;an  and  con.i.truct  with  Federal  money 
project.^  'aj  prevent  flood  dtimage  and  erosion, 
and  to  store  flood  water  for  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supplies,  irrigation,  axid  rec- 
reation 

Public  I.AW  566  does  not  give  veto  power 
over  these  project*  to  state  game  and  fish 
commlSr.lons,  It  does  require  the  U  S  Soli 
Conservation  Service  to  submit  copies  of 
plan  to  the  state  game  and  fish  commissions 
and  the  US    Pish  and  Wildlife  .Service 

The.-.e  two  agencies  are  required  by  the  law 
to  make  comments  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  on  what  effects  the  proposed  project 
plans  w.>uld  have  on  fish  and  wildlife  This 
advice  Is  not  binding  on  the  SCS  In  any  way. 
and  that  agency  can  completely  disregard  the 
comments  of  wildlife  agencies  If  they  choose 

This  has  frequently  been  the  case  In  the 
last  decade  since  the  366  law  was  passed 
Today,  the  game  and  tlsh  agencies  of  most  cii 
our  =iister  states  are  embroiled  In  constant 
conflict  with  the  SCS  because  of  the  exten- 
sive and  widespread   damage  thee*  projects 


do  to  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  primarily 
from  dredging  of  stream  beda  and  draining 
of  wildlife  wetlands,  especially  rlverbottocn 
hardwoods 

Such  destrtictlve  projects  ore  a  national 
conservation  Issue  Only  last  Octotjer,  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
SCS.  TVA.  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  halt 
any  further  watershed  projects  until  an 
economic  evaluation  can  t>e  made  of  the 
value  of  fishing,  hunting,  boating,  and  other 
recreational  values  of  the  small  streajns 
affects 

Our  sister  wildlife  agencies  In  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana,  to  name  only  a  few.  have  strenu- 
ously protested  this  destruction  The  posi- 
tion has  l>eeu  supported  fully  by  the  .South- 
eastern .Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
rrussloners,  and  by  many  state  and  national 
ronser\atlon  organizations  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  would  like  to  qu.aie  a  statement  by 
Mr  Charles  Kelley.  Director  of  the  .State  of 
.Alabama's  wildlife  agency,  made  In  lUs  rep)ort 
as  president  of  the  .Southeastern  Association 
of  Ciame  and  fish  Commissioners  at  their 
1967  Looference  In  New  Orleans 

A  major  problem  existing  in  my  state  at 
ttUs  time  concerns  wat<.»rshed  projects  The 
original  concept  was  to  design,  through  fed- 
eral assistance,  watershed  projects  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  improve  the  renewable 
natural  resources  within  the  watersheds. 
Prom  the  very  beginning,  public  monies  have 
often  been  used  to  develop  agricultural  re- 
sources which  directly  t>encflt  the  individual 
landowner  at  the  sacjlfice  of  such  public 
resources  as  fish  and  wildlife  the  loss  of 
which  U  fel:  by  many  people  From  the  trout 
streams  in  North  Carolina  to  the  shores  of 
the  gulf  coast,  channelization  has  played 
havoc  with  our  valuable  tlsh  and  wildlife 
habitat  ■■ 

Fish  and  wildlife  losses,  as  a  result  of 
channelization  of  one  watershed  -stream  when 
exariiined  alone,  may  app»,'ar  to  \>e  Insigiutl- 


cant  Not  onlv  will  stream  channelization  de- 
stroy the  flsherv  restiurce  of  the  watershed 
stream  itself,  but  cliannelizatlon  destroys  the 
spawning  habitat,  for  such  species  as  waK 
eyed  pike,  .sauger.  and  white  bass  Withou: 
adequate  stream  .spawning  habitat,  these 
species  v^-lU  ultimately  disappear  or  he  great;'. 
reduced." 

"Not  only  Is  channelization  detrimental  t.^ 
the  fishery  resources,  but  It  destroys  feeding 
and  occupatltjnal  habitat  for  a  number  '  t 
game  and  furbearing  animals  and  the  vvoinl 
duck." 

If  fish  and  villdllfe  losses  were  given 
proper  consideration  ivs  a  factor  In  arrivmc 
at  the  cost  benefit  ratio  if  the  watershed.  I 
am  sure  that  In  many  cases  Impoundments 
would  replace  channelization  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  cost  beneiit  ratio  figure  which  would 
assure  federal  funds  for  the  project" 

■  FMsh  and  wildlife  organizations  can  no 
longer  stand  still  and  watch  our  natural 
stream  areas  turned  into  man-made  ditches 
devoid  of  tlsh  and  wildlife  We  must  continue 
our  efTorts  to  gain  ^rreater  appreciation  of  our 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  or  most  surelv 
we  v«,'ill  suffer  to  an  even  greater  extent  m 
the  future  " 

The  destructive  effect  of  channelization 
and  drainage  of  fish  and  wildlife  is  well  docu- 
mented A  study  by  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Re.sources  Commission  of  23  streams  that 
have  been  channeled  sho'*s  that  90  percent 
of  the  game  rtsli  were  lost,  both  bv  ueigli' 
and  number  It  is  important  to  note  that  W 
years  after  channelization  there  was  no  sig- 
nilicant  improvement  In  the  n.sh  population 
A  .Ml.ssissippl  study  before  and  after  a  stream 
wa.s  channeled  showed  drastic  reductions  i  f 
the  game  tlsh  In  a  stream  that  once  had  nr. 
average  of  240  pounds  of  pame  Hsh  per  acre 
before  channelization,  afterward  this  was  re- 
duced to  only  five  pounds  if  tiny  game  lish 

We  all  know  that  drainage  of  wetlands 
means  the  annihilation  of  ducks  and  other 
waterfowl  Such  areas  serve  as  refuges  :  r 
deer,  rabbits,  sqilirrel,  raccoon,  and  many 
.irlng 
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There  are  164  of  these  ■watershed  projects 
planned  on  every  major  fishing  stream  or  lake 
in  Georgia  or  Just  upstream  from  It.  Each 
one  of  them  Includes  plans  for  dredging 
streams  and  draining  wetlands  that  are  es- 
sential for  wildlife.  Forty-six  of  these  proj- 
ects have  already  been  approved  for  con- 
.structlon.  and  14  have  been  completed.  A 
list  of  these  projects  Is  attached  to  this 
report 

We  have  seen  these  projects  and  the  de- 
struction that  they  have  already  caused  to 
wildlife  and  fishing  In  Georgia.  'We  are  going 
to  show  you  some  pictures  of  some  of  these 
projects  in  a  few  minutes  so  that  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  the  destruction  that  they 
do  After  that,  we  will  give  the  other  con- 
cerned persons  present  today  a  chance  to  be 
heard. 

But  first.  X  want  to  clarify  for  this  com- 
mission and  the  public  the  position  which 
our  department  has  taken  on  the  watershed 
project  proposed  on  the  Alcovy  River  above 
*-H.ake  Jackson  In  Gwinnett,  Walton,  and  New- 
'.iin  counties. 

The  false  statement  has  been  deliberately 
.ind  maliciously  made  that  the  State  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  and  its  director  have 
opposed  the  approval  of  the  Alcovy  River 
Watershed  Project  This  Is  a  barefaced  lie. 
We  are  not  trying  to  kill  this  project.  We 
don't  have  that  authority.  We  are  not  trying 
to  keep  these  three  counties  from  having 
seven  large  lakes  for  recreation  and  munic- 
ipal and  Industrial  water  supplies.  We  are  in 
iavor  of  them,  and  have  publicly  stated  that 
'.ve  would  stock  these  lakes  free  of  charge 
.md  that  our  fish  biologists  would  help  to 
manage  them  to  produce  the  best  possible 
fishing.  We  have  not  opposed  planting  cover 
crops  and  wildlife  food  patches.  We  would 
favor  opening  up  boat  passageways  through 
the  Alcovy  for  fishermen,  hunters,  and 
l:)oaters. 

We  have  objected  to  one  portion  and  one 
portion  only  of  the  proposed  watershed 
Dl.iiis,  and  that  is  the  channelization  and 
liralnage  of  the  .Alcovy  River  above  Lake 
Jackson. 

Under  the  provisions  of  F^iblic  Law  566, 
'.ve  are  required  to  make  comments  on  the 
effects  of  the  Alcovy  Watershed  Project  of 
nsh  and  wildlife  habitat.  We  did  not  ask  to 
make  these  comments.  We  were  invited  to 
make  them  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Monroe 
bv  a  letter  on  February  7,  1969,  from  Mr. 
Cecil  Chapman.  State  Conservationist  of  the 
US  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Previously,  in 
■  ur  letter  of  .August  23.  1968.  we  concurred 
'.vith  a  report  by  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  that  the  Alcovy  Project  as  presently 
designed  by  the  US.  .Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice would  adversely  .affect  fish  and  wildlife 
iiabltat  We  have  never  approved  the  Alcovy 
Project  from  the  d.iy  v.-hen  we  were  first  ofR- 
lally  notified  oi  it.  years  after  it  has  been 
sold  to  the  local  landowners  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation .Service.  We  have  never  changed  our 
[XKltlon  on  the  Alcovy  Project  or  any  other 
destructive  dredging  or  draining  proposals. 
Our  files  are  filled  with  letters  this  depart- 
ment has  written  the  SCS  for  years  and  years 
objecting  to  such  practices.  We  have  held 
many  meetings  with  the  SCS  to  register  otir 
complaints,  but  they  have  gone  virtually 
unheeded 

We  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  Alcovy 
Project,  as  well  as  required  by  public  law. 
We  have  made  public  our  biological  ccm- 
monts  on  the  adverse  effects  that  the  chan- 
neling and  drainage  portions  of  the  project 
pi.in  will  have  as  it  is  now  drawn.  We  have 
no  other  step  to  take.  Our  department  can- 
not veto  the  project  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
watershed  group  to  weigh  the  testimony  that 
we  have  given  them  to  the  best  of  their 
.iblUty.  and  then  take  whatever  action  In 
regard  to  the  project  that  they  wish.  The 
111. liter  IS  out  of  our  hands. 
While  we  do  approve  of  the  reservoirs  In  this 
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project,  we  don't  believe  that  It  is  necessary 
to  destroy  the  streams  and  swamps  below 
them  In  order  to  build  the  lakes.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  draining  the  4,000  acres  of 
swamps  will  destroy  the  wildlife  that  depends 
on  them  for  their  existence.  Channelization 
of  miles  of  streams  on  the  Alcovy  and  its  trib- 
utaries will  destroy  the  fishing  in  them.  Even 
the  biologists  of  the  SCS  admit  this.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  destruction  ■will  also  adversely 
affect  fishing  in  Lake  Jackson  as  well.  The 
watershed  plans  could  be  changed  to  pre- 
vent this  damage.  Enlarging  the  reservoirs 
Instead  of  channeling  the  river  Is  the  ob- 
vious answer. 

The  engineers  of  the  SCS  tell  us  that  the 
channel  they  will  dredge  in  the  Alcovy  won't 
fill  up  with  silt,  because  of  the  swift,  shal- 
low water  flow  that  will  be  created.  If  the 
silt  from  this  seven-year  construction  proj- 
ect won't  fill  up  the  Alcovy  River  channel 
above  L.ake  Jackson,  then  where  will  it  go? 
What  win  happen  when  the  swamps  are 
drained  where  the  silt  from  flood  waters 
once  settled  out,  before  it  reached  Lake 
Jackson. 

The  Alcovy  River  section  of  Lake  Jackson 
is  never  the  red  mud  color  of  the  Yellow 
River  and  South  River  sections,  even  in  the 
winter.  In  the  spring.  It  is  the  first  section 
of  the  lake  to  clear,  producing  good  large- 
mouth  bass  and  crappie  fishing  for  thou- 
sands of  Georgians  and  hundreds  of  lake 
cabin  owners  and  their  families.  In  three 
months  in  1966  alone,  more  than  300,000 
crappie  were  caught  in  Jackson.  With  Its  clear 
water  in  the  Alcovy  arm.  Lake  Jackson  Is 
more  fertile  than  any  other  reservoir  in  Geor- 
gia, with  a  rich  green  plankton  bloom  Just 
like  a  well-fertilized  farm  pond.  But  with 
muddy  water,  It  would  be  no  more  productive 
than  any  muddy  pothole  spumed  by  fisher- 
men. Muddy  water  prevents  plankton  bloom 
in  the  water  that  Is  so  important  In  feeding 
fish.  It  Interferes  with  their  reproduction 
and  It  makes  them  harder  to  catch. 

Our  department  is  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  attempting  to  stock  white  bass  In 
Lake  Jackson.  These  fish  will  spawn  In  the 
Alcovy,  unless  it  Is  channeled.  Their  success 
would  give  thousands  of  fishermen  a  new 
species  to  fish  for.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  only  recently  approved 
our  request  for  23,000  striped  bass  to  stock 
In  Lake  Jackson  this  fall.  These  fish  will 
congregate  In  the  Alcovy  In  the  spring  at- 
tempting to  spawn,  producing  good  fishing. 
This  fishery  may  be  wasted  if  the  Alcovy  Is 
made  Into  a  shallow  but  swift  muddy  water 
ditch. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  would  have 
us  believe  that  there  will  be  no  addltlonaal 
silt  in  the  Alcovy  as  a  result  of  this  project. 
We  aren't  so  sure.  "They  don't  mention  the 
silt  that  will  be  fiushed  downstream  while 
the  bulldozers,  the  draglines,  and  the  dyna- 
miters are  working,  let  alone  the  ditches  and 
gullies  that  will  form  at  every  rain. 

But  the  Acovy  project  Is  not  the  most 
frightening  aspect  of  the  small  watershed 
program  of  the  SCS.  What  disturbs  me  even 
more  is  the  list  of  fine  little  fishing  streams 
marked  for  destruction,  running  into  every 
major  lake  and  river  In  Georgia.  We  know 
that  these  channeled  streams  and  these 
swamps  are  gone  during  our  lifetime.  If  not 
forever. 

When  projects  like  the  Alcovy  threaten  our 
Irreplaceable  wildlife  resources,  it  is  the  duty 
and  the  obligation  of  the  State  Game  and 
Pish  Commission  to  inform  the  people  what 
the  effects  of  these  projects  will  be,  without 
being  accused  of  Irresponsible  criticism, 
without  being  called  liars,  without  being 
threatened  with  political  reprisals.  When  the 
people  have  been  fully  informed  of  all  the 
facts,  we  believe  they  will  make  the  right 
decision,  and  that  is  the  only  right  that  we 
ask  from  the  public. 

In  one  of  Robert  Frost's  poems  he  poses  a 
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question  which  Is  basic  to  the  futvire  of  man 
on  earth.  He  says: 

"Nature  -within  her  Inmost  self  divides 
To  trouble  men  with  having  to  take  sides." 

I  do  not  think  he  means  that  man  must 
decide  to  be  for  nature  and  against  develop- 
ment; but  nature  Itself  compels  man  to 
decide  whether  other  life  is  to  be  allowed 
to  survive  along  with  man,  or  if  all  is  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  human  species.  I  believe 
that  the  Georgia  Game  and  Pish  Commission 
has  a  vital  role  in  Georgia  in  taking  the  side 
of  natures  creatures,  in  ensuring  that  we 
share  our  world  with  other  species  and  in  this 
sharing,  I  am  convinced  man  becomes  a 
better  being. 

Once  man  has  laid  his  hand  upon  a  natural 
environment,  change   begins   to  take  place. 

Unless  he  considers  other  species,  this 
change  will  continue  to  destroy  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  others  until,  eventually, 
man  finds  himself  alone  in  his  landscape 
and  he  cannot  live  for  himself  alone. 

The  Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  re- 
sponsibilities In  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  environment  required  by  wild- 
life. Together  we  can  provide  a  measure  of 
balance  which  we  must  have  if  we  are  to 
avoid  being  swallowed  up  by  a  complex,  tech- 
nological age  in  which  man  can  too  easily 
forget  that  he  is  but  one  part  of  a  system 
of  nature,  the  temporary  custodian  of  a  life 
that  has  been  lived  for  centuries  before  and 
which  must  go  on  for  centuries  to  come. 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  room  on 
earth  for  all  the  creatures  of  field  and  forest 
and  enough  left  for  man  to  reap  his  re- 
quired harvest.  Today  man's  needs  have 
multiplied,  his  numbers  have  Increased 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  earlier  days 
and  we  must  face  the  fact  that  this  increase 
in  numbers,  this  increase  In  needs  for  the 
resources  will  grow  In  geometrical  measure. 

We  have  little  time  left  and  we  have  much 
to  do,  yet  we  are  considerably  better  placed 
now  than  once  we  were.  Many  Georgians 
nou'  recognize  that  steps  must  be  taken  and 
taken  soon  and  fortunately  there  are  things 
happening.  It  has  been  said  that  the  best 
time  to  plant  a  tree  was  thirty  years  ago.  the 
second  best  time  is  today.  The  same  Is  true 
for  conservation.  The  best  time  to  conserve 
the  habitat  necessary  for  our  wildlife  would 
have  been  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
second  best  time  is  now.  As  Director  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Commission.  I  am  committed 
to  pursuing  the  ideal  of  conservation,  of 
creating  a  balanced  environment.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  mechanisms  for  conserving 
the  quality  of  our  natural  environment  are 
Incomplete  and  inadequate.  Unless  we  direct 
ourselves  nou-  to  improving  these  mech- 
anisms and  coping  with  this  question,  we 
'Will  have  to  pay  the  price  tomorrow,  and  we 
might  not  be  alale  to  meet  the  bill. 

.If an  must  learn  to  control  hv:  appetite  for 
immediate  benefits  if  his  long  term  needs 
are  to  be  met. 

Watershed  Progress  December  31.   1968 

coosa  rtver  flood  control  project— 

subwaters 

1.  Settingdown  Creek.* 

2.  Noonday  Creek. 

3.  Sharp  Mountain  Creek. 
4    Pumpklnvine  Creek. 

5.  Etowah  River  R«ach. 

6.  Little  River.* 

7.  -Amicalola  Creek.* 
8    Raccoon  Creek. 

9.  Cartecay  River 

10.  Mountaintown  Creek.* 

11.  Talking  Rock  Creek 

12.  Stamp-Shoal  Creeks.* 

13.  Mill-Canton  Creeks. 

14.  ElUJay  River. 

15.  Long  Swamp  Creek. 

16.  Allatoona  Creek.* 


•  Completed  project. 
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PILOT    WATBWHE) 

17    North  Pork  of  Broad  River — Complet«d 

PTTBLIC  LAW  5a«  WATmSHID  P«OJBCTS — CON- 
9T«CCT10N  COMPLBTSO  ')*.  ALL  COWTaACTS 
AWABOKD 

18.   Bear  Creek 

19    Rocky  Creek 

iO    -Saut«e  Creek. 

tl    Barber  Creek 

22    Rooty  Creek 

i3    Hiizel  Creek. 

i4.  Mill  Creek 

J5    Hlghtower  Creek. 

J«    P.^lme'.to  Creek 

il    North  Broad  River 

28    Mirbury  Creek 

J9    Sandy  Creek 

10    Little  Tillapoo«a  RJver 

31    Haynes  Creek     Brjshy  Fork  Creek. 

33.   Tobeaofkee  Creek 

PCHir       LAW      SHt)      WATTB-SMED     PROrBCTlON 
PROJBITS-  APPROVKD    FOR    idSTRUCTlON 

33  Sallacna  Creek  Area 

34  Head  of  Ll'tle  Tennessee  River. 
i3   L;'*le  River 

ja   P'l'a'.o  Creek 

17  Lower  Little  Tallapoosa  River 

i8  Pine  Lo^^'Trlbutary 

19   Bu:i  Creek 

■K)  South  River 

41   Ll'tle  SatUia  Creek 

43  Bishop  Creek 

43  South  Fork  Broad  River 

44  Mldtlle  Pork  Broad  River 
48   Rix:kv  Convfort  Creek. 
4«  Flshina;  Creek 

47  Middle  Oconee-Walnut  Creek 

48  Cine  Creek 

49  Dry  Creek 

50  Hlriw:i-..see  River 

51  M;ll  Creek 

52  Turtle  River 

53  Pennahatchee  Creek. 

54  Beaverdam  Creek 

55.  3t>uth  Pork  Little  River 

56  Bridge  Creek-Ochlocknee  River 

57  Oro'. e  River 

58  Euharlee  Creek 

59  L.ttle  Sandv  Creek  and  Trail  Creek. 
•W  B'.jt  Cedar  Creek 

fJI   F'  rt  Lawton-Llttle  Buckhead  Creek. 
62   El!  Whltnev 
to   Ebenezer  Creek 

FVBLIi.-    LAW     ..6  6     WATERSHED    PROTECTION 
PRi'JE    TS       APPUCATIONS    BECErVED 

f**   Blif  Slough, 

'ii  W  ilkerviue  Branch 

-56   Mill  Branch 

•rr  Ten  M.le-Briar  Creek. 

68  Little  Creek 

6©   Bk  Creek 

70  J.^hns  Creek. 

71  J  icks  Creek 

72  Bay  Branch-MUl  Branch. 

73  Lung  Creek 

74  Calls  Creek 

75  Pudding  Creek 
76.  Lookout  Creek 

77  Rose  Creek 

78  Drvden  Creek. 

79  C  X  Creek. 

80  Hl  g  Creek 

81  Nfwbern  Creek 

82  Chickasaw  Creek. 

83  W.\huo-L.'tlp  River 

84  B.'-e<istworks-Dry  Creek 

85  Wildcat  Creek 
8«.  HoIIv  Creek 

87  H;i;  Creek  Area 
88.  Sweetwater  Creek 

88  Crooked  Creek 

90.  Alligator  Creek-Camp  Branch. 

91  Aycocks  Creek 

92  North  Oconee  River 

93  Snapping  Shoals  Creek 
94.  Young  Cane  Creek 


Except  recreation  (acllltlea  contract. 
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95  Phlllema  Creek. 
j«  Hopeful 

97  Lake  Lanier 

98  Whitewater  Creek 

99  Heniptown  Creek 

100  L.wt  Creek 

101  Teguatee  Creek 

102  Cat  Creek 

103  Black  Creek 

104  CentralhaK-hee  Creek. 

105  Hillabahatchoe  Creek. 
liW  Cabin  Creek 

107  Fish  Pond  Drain 

108  Yellow  Water  Creek 

109  Arkaquah-Butternut  Creek. 

1 10  C.>ahuUa  Creek 

111  North  Tattnall 

112  Pettlt  Creek 

113  Palling  Creek. 

1 14  Hard  Labor-Big  Sandy  Creek 

115  Headwaters  of  the  Chattooga  River 
1 18  Coldwater  Creek. 

1 17  Peavlne  Creek 

1 18  So<)ue 

1 19  Brajistown  Creek. 

120  South  Tattnall 

121  Clark  Creek 
1J2    Pishing  Creek 

123  E<-heconnee  Creek. 

124  Alcow  River 

125  Little  Rlver-Indlan  Creek. 
128  Wlllacoochee  Creek. 

127  Trl -Creek 

128  Hudson  River 

1129  Soap  .md  LI. .yds  Creek. 

130  Upper  Mulberry  River. 

131  El  kins  Creek 

132  Middle  Rl\er 

133  Germanv  Creek 

134  Briar  Creek 

135  Jones-Tat um  Creeks 

136  Kiokee  Creek 

137  Yellowjacket  Creek 

138  Millstone  &  Long  Creek. 
1.J9  Woixlblne  .\reti 

140  Little  Kiokee  Creek 

141  Uchee  Creek 

142  Fighting  Town  Creek. 

143  Swlft-Tobler  Creek 

144  Curry  Creek 

145  Sumac  Creek. 
14fi  Mills  Creek 
147  Suwanee  Creek 

14H   Richlnnd-Bcaverdam. 

149  Chattooga  River 

150  .Newport -Jericho  Area. 

151  Teh  Mile  Creek 

152  Sandy  Run  Creek. 

153  Little  River 

154  Little  Ogeechee 

155  Prank's  Creek 

156  Mill  Creek  and  Bay  Gall 

157  Evans  County 

158  Mulberrv  Creek 

159  Fifteen  Mile  Creek. 

160  Big  Mortar-Snuff  Box  Swamp. 

161  Cedar  Creek 

162  Upper  Apalachee  River 

163  Riverbend-Baconton. 

164  Walnut  Creek 

165  Bluestone  Creek. 

166  Buckhead 

ErPECTS  OP  Unrestricted  Swamp  Drainage 
(By  W liter  M  Keller,  extension  forester) 
The  broad  classification  termed  'wetland 
forests '  includes  many  kinds  of  woodland, 
and  about  all  some  of  them  have  In  common 
Is  a  profuse  supply  of  water  These  wetland 
forests — about  20  million  acres  In  all — stretch 
more  'han  a  thousand  miles  along  the  lower 
coastal  plain  from  t.he  James  River  In  Vir- 
ginia to  southern  Florida.  The  vegetation  of 
these  forests,  tlie  .soils,  the  wildlife,  and  even 
their  uses  reflect  the  hydr.;logy  of  this  vast 
watery  domain  The  wetlands  are  the  head- 
waters for  countless  streams  and  lakes,  as  well 
as  the  recharge  areas  for  huge  groundwater 
reserves  which  provide  a  fresh-water  buffer 
against  the  Intrusion  of  salt  water  Into 
coastal  plain  water  supplies.  Moreover,  they 
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sen'e  as  water  storage  sites  for  impoundments 
serving  Irrigation,  fish  and  waterfowl  man- 
agement, hydropower  production,  and  sundry 
other  human  activities. 

The  lower,  wetter  sites  where  running  or 
standing  water  is  present — at  least  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis — appear  to  be  consistently  .issi- 
clated  with  tupelo-blackgum-cypreas  produc- 
tion The  effect  of  drainage  to  date  has  been 
to  thoroughly  remove  the  possibility  of  re- 
taining this  water,  thus  paving  the  way  f..r 
replacement  by  dryland  vegetation  aaaocia- 
uons  In  any  event,  changing  water  relation; 
through  drainage,  impoundment,  or  other 
means  will  surely  modify  the  whole  wetland 
environment  The  Southeastern  Forest  E.x- 
perlment  Station  in  their  1962  Annual  Re- 
port, and  .McKnlght.  Piirnlval  and  Putnam  l:. 
Agricultural  Handbook  No  181  in  dlacusslr.< 
tupelo-swamp  blackgum  stands,  states  that 
'  .Artificial  drainage  will  decelerate  growth  .  r 
kill  older  trees  if  it  permanently  lowers  the 
water  table  Prolonged  droughts  cause  mo.-- 
taUty  and  induce  insect  attack  " 

In  deep  swamps,  both  tup>elo  and  cypres.': 
seed  regularly  and  copiously.  They  regc:.- 
erate  well  only  where  seedbeds  are  moist 
where  (xampetltors  are  tillable  to  cope  with 
flooding,  and  where  ground  cover  Is  lim- 
ited to  anual  herbs  Seeds  will  germinate 
even  If  water  subsides  as  late  as  mldsu.ii- 
mer,  but  seedlings  and  saplings  are  falrlv 
intolerant  and  .ire  not  aggressive  against 
other  c>mpetltlon  When  drainage  removes 
the  surface  water  and  dries  the  site,  tupel 
and  cypress  regeneration  is  eliminated  bv 
other  competition— most  often  the  less  val- 
uable maple-ash-button-bush  association 

Tupelo  produces  high-quality  veneers  an! 
lumber,  and  Is  the  basic  raw  materials  u  r 
a  sizeable  segment  of  the  eastern  Nortn 
Carolina  wood  industry  Tupelo  Is  also  a  hu  . 
.-itumpage  value  species,  .aid  provides  con- 
siderable Income  to  farmers  and  woodlanl 
owners  The  latest  i  1962-63)  Forest  Survev 
of  North  Carolina  shows  4.230.000,000  boar  i 
feet  of  tupelo-blackgtim  and  1.200, 000, Ou.j 
board  feet  of  cypress  In  standing  timber  ir; 
the  coastal  plain  area  of  North  Carolina  r. 
Is  not  surprising  that  commercial  users  i 
lowland  timber  who  depend  on  wetland  treo-^ 
such  as  tupyelo  and  cypress  are  seriously 
conrerned  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in 
swamp  areas  where  theee  trees  thrive. 

More  than  a  million  .teres  (South wide)  : 
wetland  forest  have  already  been  altered  Iv. 
drainage  since  1950.  and  the  end  Is  nowhere 
In  sight  .Much  of  this  drainage  work  hn 
been  done  by  wood-using  indvistrles  as  a  by- 
product of  dredging  operations  to  get  spoil 
for  building  roads  into  wetland  areas.  Rp- 
cently.  however.  Public  Law  566  (PL  56';  i 
entitled  the  Small  Watersheds  Act  has  be- 
come increasingly  Important  as  a  factor  ai- 
fectlng  wetlands  forests. 

Individuals  and  public  agencies  advocating 
drainage  of  tupelo,  cypress.  .\«h,  and  slmll.ir 
bottomland  swamp  types  are  proceeding  I'li 
very  tenuous  grounds  unless  they  recognize 
that  ttiey  may  be  doing  violence  to  fore.st 
production,  and  wish  to  proceed  despite  this 
result  Tupelo,  green  ash,  swamp  blackgum 
and  similar  species  appear  to  thrive  under 
regimes  of  continuous  saturation.  These  .are 
valuable  species,  capable  of  continually  sup- 
plying raw  material  industry  wants  and 
needs,  provided  the  types  are  managed  prop- 
erly We  do  not  yet  know  everything  that  is 
needed  for  optimum  production  of  these 
species,  but  with  our  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge, ue  cannot  endorse  drainage  of  ha'd- 
wood  swamps,  and  we  know  of  no  one  who  has 
the  fac's  In  hand  to  form  a  basis  for  recom- 
mending the  practice.  Por  the  present  we  side 
with  those  who  hold  the  view  that  at  least  for 
tut>elo,  swamp  blackgum,  green  ash  and  cy- 
press, a  saturated  habitat  oomes  closer  to  the 
right  environment  than  the  unrestricted 
water  removal  that  apparently  takes  place 
where  drainage  Is  applied  with  unrestrained 
vigor 
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There  1«  plenty  of  operational  experience 
and  engineering  know-how  on  designing 
ditch  systems  and  draining  wetlands.  We 
would  suggest  that  this  know-how  be  applied 
in  all  drainage  projects  to  modify  procedures 
so  as  to  preclude  or  minimize  damages  to 
tupelo-cypress  swaanp>s.  Rates  of  flow  can  be 
manipulated  by  wing  control  structures  In 
the  ditches.  Variations  In  pattern  and  spac- 
ing of  ditches,  use  of  shallower  ditches,  and 
use  of  peripheral  ditches  may  offer  some  pos- 
sibilities In  preserving  these  wetland  forest 
conditions. 

There  Is,  however,  virtually  nothing  avail- 
able on  how  drainage  modifies  soil  and  hy- 
drology for  timber  production  and  other  pur- 
[X)ses  Systematic  observations  on  cause-and- 
effect  relationships  are  few  and  far  between. 
It  Is  Imperative,  therefore,  that  some  early 
answers  be  sought  to  guide  new  programs 
.tnd  help  wetland  managers  avoid  costly  en- 
terprises which  could  be  highly  damaging  to 
the  Southeast's  water  resources,  timber  sites, 
and  game  habitat. 

Statement  Regarding  Adverse  EIffect  of 
Pl^blic  Law  566  Projects  on  'Wn.DLirE 
Resources  in  Eastern  North  Carolina 
AND  Suggestions  for  Pkevkntion 
(By  Prank  B.  Barlck.  chief.  Division  of  Oame, 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, at  meeting  In  AshevlUe,  N.C., 
Oct.  21.  1965) 

While  the  situation  at  hand  appears  to  be 
a  conflict  between  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  the  United 
.States  Soil  Conservation  Service  we  should 
acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  champions  of  wildlife  conser- 
vation. Furthermore,  the  history  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  In  North  Carolina  In- 
cludes a  close  and  harmonious  working  rela- 
Uonshlp  with  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. We  are  proud  of  this  relationship 
and  wish  to  preserve  It. 

Our  remarks  are  directed  not  at  an  agency 
but  rather  at  a  law.^Publlc  Law  566 — Im- 
plementation of  which  Is  serious  threaten- 
ing Important  wildlife  resotirces  In  some 
parts  of  our  state.  Those  of  us  In  the  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Oame  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  destruction  of  hard- 
wood swamp  habitats  In  the  eastern  part  of 
our  State. 

In  opposing  this  phase  of  the  PL  566  we 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  oppos- 
ing the  philosophy  of  federal  help  to  private 
landowners,  nor  are  we  opposing  the  right 
of  the  landowner  to  manage  hia  land  as  he 
sees  fit  so  long  as  he  is  spending  his  own 
money  to  do  It.  But  we  are  opposing  the  de- 
struction of  publicly-owned  natural  resources 
t  hrough  the  expndlture  of  public  funds.  This 
IS  what  PL  566  has  been  doing  in  some  parts 
of  North  Carolina.  We  are  here  to  show  you 
where  and  how  this  destruction  has  been 
done  and  to  request  yovir  assistance  In  pre- 
venting future  damage. 

By  working  with  our  good  friends  In  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  we  have  made  some 
progress,  within  current  limits  of  the  law, 
in  exploring  methods  of  preventing  damage. 
But  as  of  this  date  we  must  report  that : 

( 1 )  Of  three  completed  projects  In  eastern 
North  Carolina  we  can  point  to  none  which 
has  not  been  highly  destructive  to  wetland 
wildlife. 

(2)  Of  several  projects  currently  in  the 
planning  or  Eictlve  stage  we  can  point  to  none 
for  which  the  final  approved  plans  Include 
adequate  provision  for  the  protection  of  wet- 
land wildlife  resources. 

(3)  If  the  same  pattern  of  operation  con- 
tinues in  the  future.  PL  566  projects  sched- 
uled for  eastern  North  Carolina  threaten 
extensive  and  serious  damage  to  several 
species  of  wildlife  that  are  Important  In 
the  recreational  p>otenUal  and  economy  of 
this  region. 
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(4)  We  are  also  advised  that  destruction 
of  these  hardwood  swamp  habitats  has  had, 
and  will  continue  to  have  unless  altered,  a 
seriously  adverse  effect  upon  other  natural 
resources  such  as  timber  and  water. 

(5)  We  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  con- 
version of  hardwood  swamps  to  cropland 
following  PL  566  drainage,  with  agricultural 
reports  Indicating  a  surplus  of  croplands  not 
only  today  but  for  the  next  40  years. 

Por  the  next  few  minutes  we  shall  present 
evidence  In  suppwrt  of  these  contentions 
and  then  we  shall  offer  suggested  guidelines 
for  solution  of  the  problem.  Since  we  are 
some  four  hundred  miles  removed  from  the 
scene  of  the  problem  we  have  arranged  to 
bring  the  scene  to  you  In  a  series  of  color 
slides  which  show  hardwood  swamps  before 
and  after  drainage. 

1.  Cashle  Swamp  north  of  Windsor  in  Ber- 
tie County,  North  Carolina.  This  Is  a  typical 
hardwood  swamp  full  of  water  after  a  period 
of  heavy  rainfall  in  mid-winter  (February, 
1966) .  The  swamp  is  bisected  by  the  road  on 
the  right,  swamp  flow  is  from  left  to  right 
through  the  high  bridge.  Note  that  the  road 
Is  high  enough  and  the  bridge  wide  enough 
so  that  they  are  never  under  water.  We  are 
advised  by  forestry  experts  that  winter  flood- 
ing such  as  this  Is  essential  to  production 
of  the  high  quality  fast  growing  tupelo  gum 
and  the  slower  growing  cypress  shown. 
Swamps  such  as  these  serve  as  resting,  roost- 
ing and  feeding  places  for  mallards  and  blacl: 
ducks  as  well  as  woodles.  They  are  escape 
areas  for  deer  and  wild  turkey  and  rac- 
coon. There  is  enough  water  to  provide  good 
fishing  (jack,  robbln,  bass)  and  trappers 
catch  many  mink  and  otter  along  these 
runs. 

2.  Qoshen  Swamp  near  Kenansville  in  Dup- 
lin County,  North  Carolina.  Another  typical 
hardwood  swamp  showing  natural  winter 
water  level  (December,  1964).  TTils  site  Is 
near  the  edge  of  the  swamp  and  the  two 
large  trees  are  water  oaks  which  produce 
acorns  highly  prized  by  practically  all  wild- 
life. Winter  flooding  of  swamps  into  the 
zone  containing  oak  trees  is  essential  it 
waterfowl  are  to  make  use  of  this  food.  One 
trapper  reported  catching  30  otters  In  this 
one  swamp  run.  Other  trappers  used  the 
area  also. 

3.  Stubbs  Veneer  Mill,  Windsor,  North 
Carolina.  This  mill,  and  several  others  like  it 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  are  dependent 
upon  the  high  quality  tupelo  gum  which 
grows  In  southeastern  hardwood  swamps.  The 
veneer  made  at  these  mills  Is  used  in  the  fur- 
niture factories  In  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  state.  North  Carolina  leads  the 
nation  In  manufacture  of  furniture  and 
hardwood  plywood.  Veneer  mantrfacturers 
tell  us  that  loss  of  locally  produced  raw  ma- 
terials through  swamp  drainage  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  these  important  segments  of 
the  state's  economy. 

4.  Ahoskle  Creek  drainage  ditch  In  Hert- 
ford County,  North  Carolina.  This  and  the 
next  several  pictures  were  taken  in  Febru- 
ary, 1965,  after  a  period  of  heavy  precipita- 
tion which  measured  2.3  Inches  on  a  local 
rain  gauge.  Note  that  while  the  ditch  in  this 
picture  Is  full,  subsequent  pictures  wlU  show 
that  the  swamp  through  which  It  runs  is  dry. 
Prior  to  ditching,  this  swamp  looked  like  the 
ones  shown  In  pictures  one  and  two.  Note  the 
excellent  stands  of  tupelo  gum  on  both  sides 
of  the  ditch.  Some  of  these  already  show 
signs  of  Incipient  die-back  in  the  tops  dur- 
ing the  first  year  after  drainage.  Note  also 
that  all  trees  have  been  removed  from  the 
nght-of-way  which  Is  about  150  feet  wide. 

5.  Same  ditch.  Culverts  placed  through  the 
spoil  at  swamp  floor  level  effectively  remove 
all  the  water  In  the  swamp  since  the  ditch 
was  dug  through  the  lowest  portion.  Note 
that  the  water  level  In  the  ditch  even  after 
heavy  rain  Is  about  four  feet  below  swamp 
floor  level.  Prior  to  ditching  the  water  would 
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lie  about  four  feet  deep  abore  the  swamp 
floor. 

This  Is  the  other  end  of  the  culvert  shown 
In  the  previous  picture,  on  the  swamp  side 
of  the  spoil.  Note  that  the  rapid  flow  of  wa- 
ter from  the  swamp  Into  the  culvert  pipe 
after  a  period  of  heavy  rainfall  has  been 
so  effective  that  the  culvert  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  full. 

7.  At  another  location  in  the  same  swamp 
drainage  project,  water  has  er<xled  through 
the  spoil  and  cut  a  channel  from  the  swamp 
into  the  main  ditch.  These  natural  breaks 
in  the  spoil  further  accelerate  swamp  drain- 
age and  drying. 

8.  This  photo  was  made  behind  the  spoil 
and  ditch  shown  in  the  previous  pictures. 
Immediately  after  a  period  of  heavy  rain  In 
January,  1965,  there  is  no  water  in  the 
swamp.  Similar  rains  in  previous  years,  prior 
to  ditching,  would  have  resulted  in  water 
depths  to  the  top  of  the  butt  swell  on  the 
large  tree  in  the  foreground.  Prevention  of 
water  accumulation  will,  within  a  few  years, 
result  in  the  development  of  a  dense  under- 
story  of  shrubs  and  vines  and  a  change  In 
forest  type  which  will  make  it  unuseable  by 
waterfowl.  Removal  of  standing  water  also 
eliminates  the  sanctuary  effect  for  deer,  bear 
and  wild  turkey. 

9.  This  picture  shows  the  swamp  edge  of 
the  same  watershed  where  Ingrowth  of  briars 
and  honeysuckle  has  been  accelerated  by 
swamp  drainage.  Even  if  it  were  temporarily 
flooded,  waterfowl  would  be  disinclined  to 
use  such  locations  because  of  the  dense  tan- 
gle of  vines  and  shrubs. 

10.  Public  Law  566  and  the  administrative 
directives  under  which  these  drainage  ditches 
are  dug  specify  that  they  shall  not  be  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  additional  farm  land. 
This  several -acre  field  of  tobacco  in  the 
Ahoskle  Creek  project  was  planted  in  1964 
after  ditch  construction,  much  of  it  on  "new 
land"  made  available  by  accelerated  drain- 
age. 

11.  In  this  last  picture,  note  the  c(jntrast 
with  the  previous  few  pictures.  This  is  a  typi- 
cal tupelo-cypress  swamp  showing  normal 
winter  water  level  prior  to  drainage.  Swamps 
such  as  these  are  important  wintering 
grounds  for  migratory  waterfowl  as  well  as 
production  areas  for  wood  ducks.  They  serve 
as  escape  areas  for  deer  being  pursued  by 
dogs  and  constitute  the  primary  reason  for 
the  large  deer  herds  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. These  swamps  also  serve  as  hunting 
season  sanctuary  for  wild  turkey  and  impor- 
tant feeding  areas  for  them  during  the  dry 
seasons  of  t^e  year.  Excellent  stands  of  val- 
uable high  quality  fast  growing  timber  are 
produced  in  swamps,  especially  where  they 
are  under  proper  management.  These  swamps 
in  their  natural  state  serve  as  detention  res- 
ervoirs to  prevent  downstream  flooding,  and 
by  slowing  down  runoff  help  replenish  un- 
derground water  supplies.  After  the  Ahoskle 
drainage  project  was  completed  groundwa- 
ter monitors  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
reported  a  drop  of  four  feet  in  the  local 
groundwater  level.  Industry  and  population 
planners  tell  us  that  water  shortage  consti- 
tutes the  next  major  threat  to  our  expand- 
ing human  populations.  Hardwood  swamp 
drainage  is  hastening  the  day  of  confronta- 
tion with  this  problem. 

As  of  July  1,  1965,  three  Coastal  Plain  PIj 
566  projects  were  listed  as  having  been  com- 
pleted.' They  covered  24,170  acres  and  con- 
tained 41.9  miles  of  channel  Improvement 
similar  to  that  shown  In  the  above  pictures. 
No  provision  that  we  know  of  was  made  in 
any  of  them  to  preserve  wildlife  resources  as- 
sociated with  swamp  habitats.  The  comple- 
tion of  these  projects  and  initiation  of  others 
similarly  designed  is  what  originally  aroused 
the  concern  of  wildlife  interests  in  Nortdi 
Carolina. 


'  U.SX).A.,  S.C.S.-^tatUB  of  PL  566  Water- 
shed Projects  In  North  Carolina,  July  1,  1966. 
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In  response  to  concern  expressed  by  wild- 
lire  interesla  procedures  were  developed  'u>  In- 
crea^  consideration  of  wildlife  values  .\s  a 
result  jf  coordination  efforts  several  of  the 
23  Coastal  Plain  PL  566  projects  currently  in 
the  plannln.^  or  active  stage  were  investi- 
gated by  field  biologists  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources'Cu  nun  Isalon  tind  their  reports  sug- 
geeted  methods  of  preventing  or  mitigating 
damage  Manv  conferences  were  held  with 
personnel  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  with  landowners  and  sponsors. 

It  may  help  explain  our  concern  If  we  were 
to  back  up  at  this  point  and  briefly  'race 
the  history  of  disposal  of  information  pro- 
vided regarding  wildlife  resources  In  at  least 
one  early  case-  the  project  iippUcatlon  con- 
tained information  contrary  to  that  rep..rt«d 
by  the  srate  biologist  In  seme  subsequent 
cases  the  work  plan  acknowledged  th.it  in- 
vestigations regarding  wildlife  resources  had 
been  made  and  thnt  these  reports  had  been 
riled  In  >ne  later  case'  the  local  sponsors 
refused  'o  provide  recommended  mitigation 
costing  them  about  three  cents  per  acre  (as 
compared  with  $3  50  per  acre  for  dralnagei. 
On  more  recent  projects  sponsors  have  in- 
dicated a  mure  favorable  attitude  toward 
wildlife  T5ut  m  considering  specific  mitigation 
proposal  we  «Te  advised  that  several  land- 
owners have  refused  to  accept  Them  How- 
ever, work  plans  on  these  projects  are  not 
yet  complete  and  so  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  rejKirT  on  the  adequacy  of  consideration 
given  wildlife  values 

Now  IS  for  the  future  The  North  Carolina 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Needs  Inven- 
torv-  oi  1962  indicates  a  total  of  211  water- 
sheds in  North  Carolina,  and  need  for  con- 
ducting works  >f  improvement  in  208  of 
them  Of  'hese.  neurlv  half,  or  101  are  lo- 
cated m  the  Coastal  Plain  Approximately 
5  18  'f  Coastal  Plain  watersheds,  or  778.- 
389  acres,  are  classified  as  wetlands  These 
make  up  53  8"  of  the  states  total  wetland 
types  I  and  V'll  •  which  are  classified  as 
being  ■■;  Highest  value  to  waterfowl,  deer  and 
wild  "urkey  Thus,  if  no  change  is  made  In 
meihud  of  operation  North  Carolina  stands 
to  lose  over  half  of  all  her  hardwood  swamp 
wildlife  habitat  tC'  PL  566 

GentU-mari  ice  consider  the  projected  de- 
strurtion  of  54'-  of  u  .sfofe  '  timbered  wet- 
land game  habitat  by  a  federal  program  to  be 
a  serious  matter.  We  earnestly  solicit  your 
assistance  m  preventing  it. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  to  pre- 
vent this  damage — some  obviously  impossible 
and  Jthers  basically  unsound  It  has  been 
proposed,  lor  example,  that  the  Commission's 
biologists  make  recommendations  regarding 
engineering  design  which  would  accomplish 
the  drainage  of  cropland  without  damaging 
the  -wamps.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  lack 
of  an  engineering  background  lU-quallties  a 
biologist    to   solve   engineering   problems. 

It  was  il^j  pmpoeed  that  after  a  project 
had  been  Initiated,  the  state  biologist  con- 
tact the  landowners  and  convince  them  that 
they  should  participate  in  underwriting  the 
cost  of  project  modification  to  provide  for 
wildlife  This  approach  Is  basically  unsound 
since  It  Is  inconsistent  with  established  prin- 
ciples delineating  areas  o?  federal  and  state 
responsibllltiefc.  It  first  assumes  that  it  is 
pr'.ip'-r  for  the  Jederal  government  to  spoi.sor 
prujet  to  which  have  the  effect  of  destroying  a 
suites  natural  resources,  then  It  places  the 
burden  of  rectlftcallon  on  the  State  For  the 
State  to  suggest  that  the  landowner  b«  as- 
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sessed  for  rectification  of  damage  to  "state- 
owned"  wildlife  resources  caused  bv  a  federal 
project  Ls  ridiculous  Furthermore  If  the 
landowner  needs  public  assistance  to  improve 
production  of  his  privately-owned  crops,  how 
can  he  be  expected  to  tlnance  production  of 
a  crop  that  belcjngs  to  the  public  and  over 
the  harvest  of  which  he  haa  little  or  no  con- 
troP 

When  viewed  from  this  perspective  It  be- 
comes clear  that — 

(1)  Any  project  established  by  federal  tub- 
sidy  should  include  federal  funds  for  '.he  pro- 
tection of  the  State's  wildlife  resources  en- 
dangered by  the  project 

{2  I  Identification  of  potentially  significant 
damage  to  a  Stales  wildlife  resoiirces  La  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  .igency  having 
jvirlsdlctlon  over   these   resources 

1 3  1  Development  of  project  design  to  pro- 
vide for  protection  of  the  State's  wildlife 
resources  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  spnan- 
sorlng  federal  agency  The  State  may  help 
guide  this  project  design  by  describing  the 
physical  conditions  necessary  to  sustain  the 
wildlife  values  Uireatened. 

(4»  Review  of  projects  to  determine  ade- 
quacy of  design  for  protection  of  wildlife 
values  Is  the  responsibility  oi  the  state 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  wildlife  re- 
sources 

Gentlemen,  we  propose  these  as  the  basic 
guidelines  within  which  PL  566  projects  op- 
erate, m  so  far  as  wildlife  values  are  con- 
cerned. 


Sunu.r-.-Hobbsvllle.  Gates  County. 
Dunn  Swamp  Columbus  County. 
'  Caw  Caw.  Brunswick  County. 
•Utile      Oontentnea,      Edgecombe.      Pitt, 
Greene  and  WU.'ion  counties:  Ghlcod,  Pitt  and 
Beaufort  counties. 

'  .\s  classified  In  "Wetlands  of  the  United 
States."  Circular  39,  US  Fish  and  WUdlUe 
Service,  1966. 


L.^BOR  Df:PARTMENT  APPROVAL 
OF  ALIEN  DOMESTICS 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

I  IF    NEW     ^  I    KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fndav.  December  12.  1969 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
thi-s  year  the  Department  of  Labor 
amended  its  regulations  on  the  approval 
of  labor  certification  for  alien  Uve-in 
domestics  Although  I  certainly  favor 
protectins  the  American  labor  force  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  these  new 
regulations  were  just  simply  too  rigid 
and  worked  a  considerable  hardship  on 
many  American  families— particularly 
working  mothers — who  were  unable  to 
obtain  sLutable  hou.sehold  help. 

I  raised  this  matter  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  urged  that  the  De- 
partment review  and  reconsider  Its 
policy.  In  a  letter  to  me  last  month.  Sec- 
retary Shultz  indicated  that  important 
changes  were  being  made. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
iSsue.  I  am  inserting  herewith,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record,  my  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  Secretary  Schultz 
as  well  as  pertinent  newspaper  articles: 

Septembfr    17.    l^^'}\' 
Hon.   George  P.   Shvm/,. 
Secretary   of   Labor, 
Department  of  Labor.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  have  recently  been 
informed  by  one  rf  my  constituents  that  the 
Department  of  L«ib<jr  Is  approvln.t  applica- 
tions for  labor  certification  for  Uve-ln  domes- 
tics r>nly  in  those  instances  where  there  Is 
either  a  pre-school  child  In  a  motherless 
home  or  where  there  la  a  pre-school  child  In 
a  home  In  which  both  parents  work. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  as  to 
whether  this  Is,  in  fact,  the  basis  for  ap- 
proving ES-575's  It  so,  I  would  be  most  In- 
terested In  knowing  why  this  change  In  pol- 
icy has  been  made,   whether   It   la  being  pp- 
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piled  on  a  nationwide  basis  or  Just  in  New 
York  and  how  the  Labor  Department  intends 
to  lidmlnlster  It. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation 
and  assistance    I  wlH  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing yotir  report. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottincer. 

.Member  of   Congre<i'< 

U.S.  Department  op  I.abor, 
Washington.  DC,  October  6,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  L  Ottinger, 
House  of  Reprenentatxves. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Ottinger:  Thank  you 
for  your  September  17.  1969  letter  In  which 
you  requested  clarification  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  an  alien  household  do- 
mestic service  worker  may  be  certified  lor 
employment  in  the  New  'i'ork  City  area.  As 
you  may  be  aware  certification  for  alien  em- 
ployment may  only  be  made  in  those  cases 
where  it  has  been  determined  that  US.  work- 
err,  are  not  available  for  a  Job  offered  an 
alien  and  If  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions offered  will  not  adversely  affect  U.S 
workers   similarly   employed. 

Labor  Department  policy  provides  for  the 
certification  of  household  domestic  service 
workers  wherever  circumstances  warrant 
under  existing  labor  market  conditions. 
There  has  not  been  any  departure  from  this 
policy  In  the  New  York  area  or  any  other 
area 

Normal  job  offers  to  alien  household  work- 
ers require  routine  household  duties  such  as 
cleaning,  laundry,  ironing,  ccxiklng.  and 
.-.erving  meals,  requiring  little  or  no  experi- 
ence. The  work  week  is  40  to  44  hours  la 
the  absence  of  extenuating  circumstances 
such  as  an  invalid  In  the  household,  unrea- 
sonable commuting  distances,  a  motherless 
household  with  preschool-age  children,  or  a 
household  where  !x)th  parents  work  and 
there  are  preschool-age  children,  the  duties 
listed  above  may  be  performed  by  daywork- 
ers.  live-out  maids,  caterers,  and  tiabysltters 
This  position  Is  based  un  the  fact  that 
workers  are  available  to  perform  .-peciftc.i 
duties  rather  than  on  any  finding  that  there 
Is  a  shortage  of  workers  willing  to  live  a: 
their  prospective  places  of  employment.  In 
those  areas  where  It  can  be  determined  thi: 
there  is  no  availability  of  Uve-ln  workers 
Uve-out  workers  or  dayworkers,  certification 
may  be  made. 

In  those  cases  where  applicants  have  lim- 
ited their  availability  to  Jobs  requiring  un- 
usual duties  to  be  performed,  certification 
may  be  granted  provided  all  other  condi- 
tions of  employment  meet  Labor  Depart- 
ment   regulations    and    standards. 

Within  the  above  framework,  application; 

tor  .illen  domestic  workers  may  be  approved. 

I    hope    this    Information    cl.arlftes    your 

points   in   question   and   will  be   helpful   in 

replying  to  your  constituents. 

Sincerely, 

George   P.   Shultz. 

Sccretarii  of  Labor. 


October  7.  1969 
Hon.  George  P  Shultz. 
iiecretary  of  Labor.  Department  of  Labor. 
'  Washington.  DC 

De.\r  Mr.  Secretary:  Th.ink  you  for  your 
October  6  report  concerning  the  certification 
of  alien  live-ln  domestics  in  the  New  York 
City  area. 

I  read  your  report  with  interest  and  appre- 
ciate your  furnishing  me  v>nxh  this  informa- 
tion. I  cannot,  however,  disagree  more 
strongly  with  your  findings 

The  market  really  i.s  not  the  same  for  da;, 
workers  ar.d  hve-in  domestics.  Many  working 
mothers  need  sleep-In  help  and  simply  can- 
not depend  on  three  or  four  different  em- 
ployees, as  you  recommend  As  a  Ufelon;:; 
resident  of  Westchester  County.  New  York 
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I  know  there  Is  a  critical  sboi'tage  of  day 
workers.  Even  assuming  day  workers  would 

be  available,  local  Intra-county  transporta- 
tion leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired  and  It 
would  be  very  difficult.  If  not  Impossible  In 
some  caees,  for  one  to  reach  hlfi  place  of  em- 
ployment by  public  transportation.  Finally,  I 
find  that  many  of  my  constituents  reqvilre 
domestic  assistance  on  the  weekends,  as  well 
.is  during  the  week,  and  day  workers  are  not 
suitable. 

The  criteria  presently  being  employed  by 
the  Labor  Department  has  little.  If  any,  bear- 
ing or  relation  to  reality  In  many  sections 
of  the  New  York  City  area — especially  my 
constituency — and  I  very  strongly  believe 
that  both  prospective  employer  and  employee 
.ire  being  unjustly  penalized. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  and  your  staff 
would  promptly  and  thorotighly  review  the 
I.abor  Department's  current  policy  and  take 
immediate  corrective  action  I  will  appreciate 
being  kept  informed  of  your  progress. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottinger, 

.Ifember  of  Congress. 


[From    the   New   York   Times,   November   3, 

1969] 

LiVE-lN  Maids  Pace  Tighter  'Visa  Rttles  on 

Entering  United  States 

(By  Paul  Delaney) 

Washington. — The  Labor  Department  has 
moved  to  tighten  Its  requirements  for  work 
\  isas  to  make  sure  that  women  do  not  enter 
The  country  in  the  guise  of  Uve-ln  maids 
(.nly  to  Increase  competition  with  Americans 
for  higher-paying  Jobs  and  husbands. 

Under  a  new  set  of  guidelines,  to  be  an- 
:i  lunced  by  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P. 
Shultz  tomorrow,  women  applying  for  visas 
•o  work  as  llve-in  maids  will  have  to  show 
proof  of  experience  and  the  promise  of  a  Job. 
They  also  must  be  single,  and  must  be  able  to 
c  invince  the  authorities  that  they  are  not 
planning  to  enter  the  country  primarily  to 
look  for  a  husband. 

The  10  regional  manpower  administrators 
wi'.l  keep  track  of  the  women  more  closely 
tlian  they  have  been  watched  In  the  past, 
•,:nder  the  new  guidelines  that  will  become 
cilectlve  Dec.  1. 

Most  of  the  women  affected  by  the  new 
rcculatlons  come  from  the  West  Indies  or 
Mexico.  Current  rules  require  them  to  stay 
^.ngle  and  stick  to  domestic  work,  but  the 
controls  have  been  loosely  applied. 

A  department  spokesman  said  40.457 
■.vomen  received  work  visas  as  llve-ln  maids 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 

"It's  anybody's  guess  where  most  of  them 

:ire  now.  "  he  said.  "They  come  here  as  maids 

.md  then  they  shoot  off  Into  other  jobs  for 

more  money,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Amerl- 

:in  worker." 

Tl-.e  spokesman  said  It  should  be  no  more 
clifficult  for  Americans  to  get  llve-ln  help 
under  the  new  regulations.  But  he  added  that 
prospective  maids  would  not  be  admitted  to 
work  in  areas  where  domestic  help  was  al- 
ready adequate. 

US    Department  op  Labor. 
Washington.  B.C..  Soicmber  12.  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  L    Ottinger. 
lloute  of  Representative.'}. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Ottinger:  This  Is  to 
reply  further  to  your  September  17  and  Oc- 
tober 7.  1969  letters  concerning  the  circum- 
■•lances  under  which  an  alien  household  do- 
mestic service  worker  may  be  certified  for 
f-.'nplovment  in  the  New  York  City  area  and 
•our  obligations  to  the  Department's  cur- 
rent policies. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  you  that 
many  working  mothers  need  llve-ln  domestic 
l;elp  and  simply  cannot  dep>end  on  three  or 
four  different  employees  through  the  course 
of  a  week.  There  are  situations  where  live- 
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out  workers  limit  their  availability  to  normxd 
hours  of  work  such  as  8  to  6  o'clock  or  9  to 
6  o'clock.  Where  there  Is  limited  or  no  avail- 
ability of  llve-ln  workers,  I  believe  applica- 
tions for  alien  household  domestic  service 
workers  should  be  approved  provided  there 
la  appropriate  justification.  Since  your  Sep- 
tember 17  letter,  the  Labor  Department  has 
amended  its  guidelines  on  October  10  to  am- 
plify and  clarify  previous  guidelines.  Accord- 
ingly, please  note  the  following  criteria 
applicable  to  llve-ln  maids. 

If  there  is  availability  of  live-in  maid 
workers,  applications  must  be  disapproved 
In  accordance  with  the  law.  However,  If  there 
Is  no  availability  of  live-in  workers,  and  the 
combination  of  Job  duties  and  hours  of 
work  are  not  usual  for  live-out  workers,  the 
application  may  be  approved  provided  all 
other  conditions  meet  standards. 

If  the  duties  required  are  such  that  the 
job  cannot  be  restructured  and  an  employer 
demonstrates  that  he  requires  the  services 
of  a  household  domestic  beyond  5  or  6  o'clock 
for  duties  such  as  cooking,  serving  meals, 
occasional  child  care,  and  serving  at  parties, 
his  application  may  be  approved. 

When  the  hours  of  work  and  the  duties 
to  be  performed  are  customary  for  live-out 
household  workers,  and  If  these  workers  are 
available,  applications  for  alien  employment 
must  be  disapproved. 

I  believe  that  you  will  agree  that  this 
policy  is  reasonable  and  serves  to  meet  the 
the  law. 

I  hope  this  information  meets  with  your 
satisfaction  and  will  enable  you  to  reply  to 
your  constltutents. 
Sincerely, 

George  P.  Shultz, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  December  2, 
1969] 
Government  Easing  Entry  of  Foreign  Do- 
mestics— Yields  to  Complaints  Over  the 

Dearth  of  Help 

(By  Peter  MlUones) 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
badgered  for  many  months  by  Irate  women 
unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  domestic  help, 
has  decided  to  ease  Its  restrictions  on  the 
entry  of  available  foreign  labor. 

"We  are  not  op)enlng  the  floodgates,  but 
we  have  changed  the  emphasis,"  Frank  Bus- 
bee,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Immigration 
Certification,  said  in  an  Interview. 

He  and  other  top  Labor  Department  of- 
ficials are  convinced  that  they  do  not  have 
the  solution  to  complaints  from  women  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere  about  the  rapidly 
dwindling  supply  of  llve-ln,  child-care  "wom- 
en, maids,  cooks  and  daytime  household 
workers. 

But  they  are  prepared  now  to  be  "more 
realistic"  before  denying  applications  from 
American  families  for  foreign  domestics. 

The  policy  shift  comes  at  a  time  when  some 
employment  agencies,  unhappy  over  fee 
losses,  have  been  threatening  to  organize 
protest  marches  on  the  Labor  Department, 
and  some  immigration  lawyers  have  started 
suits  challenging  some  of  the  department's 
actions  on  alien  domestic  applications. 

A  study  of  the  domestic-help  situation  has 
sho'wn  the  following: 

The  Labor  Department  approved  15.500  ap- 
plications in  the  last  fiscal  year — 62  per  cent 
of  those  It  received — despite  complaints  from 
some  agencies,  some  lawyers  and  others  that 
few  domestics  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  States  In  the  last  year. 

The  number  of  American  domestics  Is 
diminishing  each  year,  in  large  measure  be- 
cause of  low  wages,  the  stigma  attached  to 
domestic  work,  and  racial  tension  between 
whites  and  blacks,  while  rising  affluence  has 
made  more  families  seek  household  help. 

Some  women,  such  as  teachers,  nurses 
and    other    professional    workers,    have    re- 
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malned  at  home  rather  than  return  to  work 
because  of  their  inability  to  ol>taln  satis- 
factory live-In  help. 

The  domestics  shortage  and  tight  entry 
restrictions  have  encouraged  many  aliens — 
believed  to  be  in  the  thousands — to  enter  the 
United  States  on  tourist  visas,  "disappear" 
throughout  the  country  and  take  jobs  ille- 
gally, risking  apprehension  and  deportation. 

By  and  large,  the  source  of  domestic  help 
for  Americans  has  come  from  two  areas — low- 
income  Americans,  mostly  Negroes,  and  im- 
migrants. 

The  trend  away  from  domestic  work  among 
Americans  has  been  evident  for  some  time. 
For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
reports  that  in  1965,  29.2  per  cent  of  the  non- 
white  females  employed  were  working  in 
private  households.  This  year,  only  18.6  per 
cent  are  in  private  households. 

The  obvious  reason  for  the  decline,  aside 
from  the  stigma.  Is  the  traditionally  low 
pay  for  domestics,  even  now  $1  an  hour 
In  some  cases,  although  many  employers 
meet  or  exceed  the  Labor  Department's  re- 
quirement that  aliens  be  paid  $1.75  an  hour 
plus  room  and  board. 

The  other  source — Immigrants — has  been 
sharply  curtailed  by  the  rising  prosperity 
of  European  countries  which  has  discour- 
aged emigration  and  more  importantly  by 
changes  in  1965  In  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration laws. 

Those  changes  are  only  now  having  their 
full  effect,  namely,  making  domestics  who 
are  reliable  highly  prized  workers. 

Even  with  the  Labor  Department's  "change 
of  emphasis,"  officials  in  Washington  do  not 
see  any  short-term  answer  to  the  shortage 
of  domestic  help. 

Dr.  Arnold  Weber,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Manpower,  says:  "What  you  have  Is  an  in- 
dustry that  Is  in  a  state  of  chronic  disequilib- 
rium and  you  solve  It  by  changing  the 
whole  character  of  the  work  In  terms  of  the 
wages  and  the  capital-labor  mix,  not  by 
relying  on  a  supply  that  comes  in  and  doesn't 
last.''  « 

WAGES  A  KET  FACTOR 

The  Labor  Department  does  not  actually 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  do- 
mestics. It  contends  that  those  employers 
who  offer  prevailing  wages,  decent  working 
conditions  and  actively  seek  help  can  find  It. 

Yet  the  department  Is  financing  training 
programs  for  domestics  In  New  York  and 
several  other  major  cities. 

Mr.  Weber  notes:  "If  you  tell  a  housewife 
that  she  can't  have  a  live-In  (alien)  maid, 
somehow  she  thinks  you're  Intruding  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  although  she  s  really 
an  employer.  She  doesn't  distinguish  between 
her  roles,  but  we  have  to  distinguish." 

The  women  he  refers  to  contend  that  a 
high  percentage  of  the  limited  supply  of 
American  domestics  are  unreliable  or  un- 
available when  needed. 

To  Jackson  G.  Cook,  a  long-time  immigra- 
tion lawyer  and  others,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's policies  and  regulations  have  been 
"telling  the  American  people  they  can't  have 
maids  or  any  kind  of  help." 

He  adds:  "The  Labor  Department  Is  trying 
to  better  the  statvis  of. workers  here  to  the 
point  where  there's  nobody  to  do  the  menial 
tasks." 

AMBiGnrry  is  charged 

Tlie  Labor  Department  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  public  resentment  over  the  domestic 
shortage  primarily  because  ^t  has  left  am- 
biguous— even  to  Its  own  officials — just  who 
can  and  who  cannot  obtain  help. 

In  1965.  changes  in  the  immigration  law 
required  that  those  aliens  who  wanted  to 
enter  the  country  to  work  as  domestics  (and 
in  some  other  occupations)  receive  clearance 
from  the  Labor  Department. 

This  clearance  was  to  be  given  only  if 
Americans  were  not  available  to  do  the  same 
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work  and  only  If  alien  workers  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  con- 
dlttoos  of  Americans. 

On  these  two  grounds,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  denied  many  appUcatloos.  and  as  a 
result  discouraged  people  who  would  other- 
wise file  applloatloas  for  alien  help  from 
doing  so 

The  department's  reasoning  has  been  that 
Amerlcaiis  are  available  when  paid  reasonable 
wages,  and  also  that  aliens  brought  Into  the 
country  usually  leave  their  employer  in  leas 
than  a  year  and  find  different  work,  thus 
competing  with  American  workers  they  were 
not  intended  to  compete  with 

The  latest  survey  of  the  department  has 
found  that  "74  per  cent  of  the  aliens  who  left 
their  sponsoring  employers  for  other  jabs 
were  working  In  occupations  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  not  have  certified — 
clerk,  factory  laborer,  charwoman  and  food 
server  " 

The  central  problem  has  been  with  fami- 
lies that  want  maids  or  nursemaids  or  cooks 
available  at  night  Even  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment acknowledges  that  these  llve-ln  worken 
are  ;n  short  supply,  presumably  because 
many  domestics  now  prefer  to  have  their  own 
family  Ufe 

The  departB]«nt'8  policy  on  this  was  char- 
acterized privately  by  one  Labor  Department 
ofUclal  as  'tortured  logic "  Some  families 
needing  day  and  nighttime  help  were  told 
to  hire  one  day  worker  :ind  'hen  a  babysitter 
or  a  caterer  or  any  one  else  who  would  be 
available  at  night,  rather  than  bring  in  an 
alien. 

Stanley  Mailman,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  Association  of  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Lawyers,  believes 
that  this  view,  auid  some  of  the  depart- 
ment's requirements,  encouraged  fraud. 
Many  emplovers.  he  said,  frustrated  at  ob- 
taining domestic  legally  hired  .\llens  who 
were  in  the  country  illegally 

SHtn.rZ    EXPLAINS    SHUT 

This  policy  has  now  been  reversed,  ac- 
cording to  officials.  Secretary  of  Labor  George 
P  Shultz  outlined  the  new  policy  in  a  letter 
to  Representative  Richard  L  Ottlnger.  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  York,  who  has  questioned  the 
department's    prccedures 

In  a  letter  dated  Nov  12.  Mr  Shultz  said- 
"If  the  duties  required  are  such  that  the 
Job  cannot  be*  restructed  and  an  employer 
demonstrates  that  he  requires  the  services 
of  a  household  domestic  beyond  5  or  6  o'clock 
for  duties  such  as  cooking,  serving  meals, 
occasional  child  care  emd  serving  at  parties, 
his  application  may  be  approved   " 

Although  the  change  will  undoubtedly 
assist  many  families  heretofore  unable  to 
obtain  llve-in  help,  and  thus  ease  somewhat 
the  over-ai;  demand  for  domestics,  aliens 
will  still  have  to  wait  at  least  several  months 
to  enter   the  country. 

This  la  because  of  the  1965  inxmlgratlon 
law  changes,  which  set  a  limit  of  130,000 
entries,  including  domestics,  from  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere. 

More  people  apply  for  entry  than  there  are 
visas  available  and  domestics,  even  with 
Labor  Department  approval,  must  wait  in 
line  The  Immigration  Department  and  the 
State  Department  handle  this  step. 

LIMTT     rOR    tTJROPE,    TOO 

&itrles  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
I  Europe)  are  also  limited,  under  a  compli- 
cated formula,  to  a  total  of  170,000  Imml- 
erants  a  year  How  long  or  short  a  period  a 
domestic  waits  for  entry  depends  on  the  num- 
ber of  other   immigrants   from  his  country 

"If  we  let  In  the  entire  quota,"  Mr   'Weber 
says,    "we  stlU  wouldn't  satisfy  the  demand 
The   traditional   response   Is   to   Improve   the 
conditions   economic    and    non-economic,    to 
attract  a  larger  supply  of  labor" 
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THE  INADEQUACIES  OP  THE  POST 
OFFICE  POUCIES 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRE8BNTATIVE3 
Friday,  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr  Speaker,  for  months 
now  my  colleagues  and  I  have  labored  to 
understand  the  new  policies  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Post  OCBce  Department.  I 
have  exhausted  every  effort  to  reach  a 
cooperative  atmosphere  in  which  co- 
operation can  be  effected. 

The  new  policies  were  introduced  to 
us  as  the  answer  to  increased  efficiency 
and  as  a  method  for  better  service  in 
postal  deliveries  It  is  my  conclusion, 
after  studying  these  policies  In  operation 
for  .several  months  now.  that  they  have 
been  an  obvious  failure 

I  am  going  to  make  three  indictments 
against  the  Post  Office  Department  that 
illustrate  a  few  problems  that  Postmaster 
General  Blount  must  correct.  The  first 
point  that  I  would  like  to  bring  up  is 
that  by  reserving  new  appointments  to 
persons  who  have  experience  in  the  post 
office,  they  are  perpetuating  the  political 
party  which  now  controls  the  local  post 
offices.  In  the  rural  areas  where  there 
are  large  numbers  of  second-  and  third- 
class  post  offices,  these  post  offices  are 
operating  out  of  commercial  stores.  The 
postmaster  is  practically  always  the 
owner  of  thLs  commercial  enterprLse. 
When  the  postmaster  decides  to  retire, 
he  will  take  in  a  person  as  his  next 
replacement  and  give  this  person  ex- 
perience only  if  he  agrees  to  purchase 
hks  .store  when  he  becomes  postmaster. 
The  post  office,  therefore,  is  becoming  a 
part  of  the  commercial  enterprise.  This 
IS  a  practice  which  should  be  ended  im- 
mediately, but  as  long  as  the  new  policies 
exist,  this  practice  will  continue. 

The  second  matter  that  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  is  the  complete 
lack  of  public  explanation  of  the  new 
policies  now  being  followed  by  Postmas- 
ter Blount.  In  my  expenence.  I  have 
never  confronted  a  more  ineffective 
means  of  explaining  policies  bemg  fol- 
lowed by  a  Gtovernment  agency.  It  seems 
as  if  those  In  the  post  office  are  perfectly 
content  to  enforce  new  policies  but  to 
accept  none  of  the  public  responsibility 
for  the  effects  it  is  having  on  the  per- 
sons concerned  with  the  operations  of 
local  post  offices  I  will  go  even  further 
and  state  that  agents  in  the  post  office 
still  place  the  blame  of  changes  In  local 
post  offices  on  their  U.S  Representatives 
and  not  on  Postmaster  General  Blount. 

The  third  and  final  subject  that  I  wish 
to  bring  to  your  attention  is  the  policy 
now  being  followed  to  disregard  the  legal 
requirement  of  confirmation  of  postmas- 
ters. Until  new  legislation  is  passed  con- 
cernmg  the  post  office.  It  is  the  law  that 
all  postmasters  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  In  order  to  bypass  this  con- 
firmation, Postmaoter  Blount  has  de- 
cided upon  the  course  of  creating  perma- 
nent temporary  postmasters  in  charge. 
There  has  not  been  one  confirmation  of 
a  postmaster  since  January  20.  1969,  al- 
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though  thousands  of  temporary  ixwtmas- 
ters  in  charge  have  been  installed.  By 
following  such  action,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Is  showing  It's  complete  disre- 
spect for  the  law  and  Is  Illustrating  a 
disrespect  for  the  Senate. 

Unless  their  policies  are  changed.  I 
feel  that  it  will  be  my  duty  to  Introduce 
legislation  that  will  limit  the  designation 
of  any  person  as  temporary  postmaster 
In  charge  for  1  year.  If  such  a  position 
cannot  be  filled  by  a  permanent  post- 
master who  deserves  confirmation  from 
the  Senate,  the  post  office  should  look 
for  a  new  postmaster. 


ATLANTIC  PARTNERSHIP 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHCSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10.  1969 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join- 
ing with  my  colleagues  ably  led  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  FiNDLKY  I  in  discussing  the  con- 
cept of  Atlantic  partnership  and  Euro- 
pean Integration  which  formed  the  main 
topic  of  the  recent  conference  of  the 
American  Institute  on  Problems  of  Eu- 
ropean Unity  at  Georgetown  University 
between  October  17-19.  1969. 

One  of  the  areas  on  which  discussion 
was  focused  was  Great  Britain  and  the 
choice  for  that  country  between  orienta- 
tion toward  the  United  States — the  "spe- 
cial relationship" — or  joining  an  exclu- 
sively European  grouping. 

The  panelists,  led  by  Prof.  David  Cal- 
leo  from  the  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, generally  felt  that  Britain  has 
made  a  bona  fide  move  to  become  a 
member  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, but  that  British  thinking  is  still 
permeated  with  what  is  often  called  "At- 
lanticism." Another  idea  expressed  by 
some  of  the  panelists  was  that  Britain 
would  still  prefer  a  Soviet-American 
condominium  of  world  power  to  the 
emergence  of  Europe  as  a  third  force. 

The  panelists  proceeded  to  analyze  the 
reasons  for  this  ambiguity  In  British 
tliinking  and  tried  to  decipher  how  the 
two  concepts  could  be  practically  recon- 
ciled enabling  Britain  to  join  the  EEC 
without  taming  isolationist  toward  the 
United  States. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  British  entiy 
Into  the  EEC  would  enable  the  latter  i" 
augment  its  mlhtary  strength  by  a  mer- 
ger of  the  French  and  English  nuclear 
establishments  to  which  would  be  added 
the  financial  strength  and  technical 
know-how  of  Germany  The  panelists 
generally  thought  that  this  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  US.  interests  as  it  would 
strengthen  European  defenses  against 
the  Soviet  Union  while  certainly  It  would 
not  be  a  challenge  to  our  nuclear  arsenal. 

The  panel  closed  on  the  note  that  the 
concept  of  Atlantic  partnership  Is  l:i 
reality  much  broader  than  the  Anglo- 
American  "special  relationship."  and  U 
could  be  well  expanded  to  encompass  our 
relations  with  all  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countnes  in  EEC  and  thereby  pave 
the  way  for  British  entry  into  EEC. 
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ORGANIZED  CRIME  AND  CREDIT 
CARDS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  orga- 
loized  crime  often  seems  so  distant  from 
the  lives  of  most  of  us.  We  hear  of  nar- 
cotics traffic,  gangland  slayings  and  so 
forth,  but  it  never  seems  to  touch  our 
lives.  We  forget  about  it. 

But  recent  developments  suggest  that 
those  of  us  with  this  complacent  am- 
nesia may  have  reason  to  pay  a  bit  more 
attention  to  our  latter  day,  button-down 
Al  Capones.  Like  the  rest  of  the  business 
world,  the  Mafia  has  discovered  the 
credit  card.  And  now  every  one  of  us 
with  a  batch  of  nifty  httle  plastic 
charge-whatever  things  in  our  wallet 
carmot  rest  quite  so  easily  in  the  belief 
I  hat  our  lives  will  not  become  Involved 
in  the  underworld.  Organized  gangsters 
have  been  making  a  mint  through  nu- 
merous schemes  to  make  fraudulent  use 
uf  credit  cards. 

The  Washington  Post  on  December  7, 
1969.  carried  a  story  on  one  of  the  more 
sophisticated  techniques  employed  and  I 
wish  to  insert  the  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Fighting  CREurr  Card  Pratid 
(By  Robert  E.  Dallos) 

New  York. — To  Alphonse  Confessore  It 
s'«emed  lllce  a  foolproof  scheme.  As  repair- 
man on  the  machine  that  embossed  the 
names  and  numbers  of  Diners  Club  credit 
(  ards,  he  was  easily  able  to  make  about  1.000 
rards  for  himself. 

What  followed  turned  Into  a  nightmare 
for  the  Diners  Club.  While  members  got 
Their  renewed  cards  as  usual,  the  duplicates 
were  sold  to  the  underworld  where,  as  one 
r.ub  Official  puts  It.  "they  funded  criminal 
.-peclaltles." 

Diners  Club  says  such  cards  provided  air 
'ransportatlon  and  luxurious  hotel  accom- 
modations for  narcotics  traffickers,  stacks  of 
iiirllne  tlcltets  for  subsequent  sale  on  the 
black  market  or  to  transport  hlgliprlced  pos- 
titutes  between  cities  and  rented  cars  for 
use  In  robberies. 

dinirs  club  taken 

Before  It  was  over,  more  than  400  of  Con- 
fessore  s  cards  had  iDeen  used  and  the  Diners 
Club  had  been  taken  for  $719,887.23. 

But  Confessore  did  not  figure  on  a  com- 
puter. It  helped  crack  the  case  when  It 
showed  the  suddenly  abnormal  spending  pat- 
iprns  of  the  card  holders.  Confessore  recently 
*as  found  guilty  of  fraud  In  federal  court 
with  five  co-defendants.  Early  Sunday,  while 
out  on  ball  awaiting  sentence,  he  was  found 
'  n  a  New  Tork  street  with  five  bullets  In  hla 
head  and  neck,  an  apparent  victim  of  a  Mafia 
execution. 

The  Confessore  case  points  up  both  the 
^'.'owlng  sophistication  of  credit  card  crime 
and  the  intensified  efforts  of  credit  card 
Issuers  to  come  up  with  a  better  method  to 
combat  It.  Their  biggest  new  weapon  is  the 
(Mmputer. 

As  the  number  of  credit  cards  In  the 
United  States  has  proliferated — there  are 
mure  than  300  million  currently  In  consumer 
wallets  and  they  are  used  to  charge  between 
»40  billion  and  »60  billion  annually — so  has 
their  Illegal  use. 

FRAUD    LOSSKS    SECRET 

Exact  fraud  loss  figures  are  kept  secret. 
But  the  American  mutual  Insurance  compa- 
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nles  that  pay  some  of  the  losses,  estimates 
that  more  than  1.6  million  cards  are  stolen 
or  lost  each  year  and  that  fraud  losses  have 
Jumped  from  $20  million  annually  In  1966 
to  more  than  $100  million  a  year  today. 

With  so  many  cards  In  circulation  It  Is  not 
stirprlslng  that  many  find  their  way  Into 
the  wrong  hands.  They  have,  in  fact,  become 
an  important  tool  of  the  underworld. 

The  37-year-old  son  of  Joseph  (Joe 
Bananas)  Bonanno,  the  deposed  Mafia  boss, 
was  found  guilty  recently  In  federal  court  of 
having  fraudulently  used  another  man's 
Diner's  Club  card  to  run  up  $2,400  In  bills  on 
a  coast-to-coast  tour. 

"The  major  factor  In  credit  card  fraud 
losses  is  the  professional  crook,"  says  Milton 
Llpson.  a  former  FBI  agent  who  now  heads 
the  American  Express  Co.'s  300-inan  investi- 
gative force.  "The  Industry  could  live  with 
the  amateur." 

"You  can  no  sooner  end  the  fraudulent  use 
of  credit  cards  than  you  can  end  sin,"  says' 
John  J.  OToole,  head  of  the  Diners  Club 
security  force.  "But  the  computer  can  help 
retard  abuses  and  lower  the  percentage  of 
fraud  losses  to  sales." 

About  a  year  ago  American  Express — It  has 
3  million  card  holders  who  put  $1.3  billion  on 
the  cuff  last  year — put  Into  operation  Its 
antlfraud  computer.  It  has  been  programmed 
to  remember  the  details  of  all  credit  accounts. 
Including  the  numbers  of  lost,  stolen  or 
canceled  cards  and  the  purchasing  habits 
of  its  members. 

When  an  American  card  Is  presented  to 
an  airline,  hotel,  restaurant  or  other  of  the 
250,000  American  Express  establishment, 
credit  authorization  Is  normally  required  if 
the  transaction  exceeds  a  fixed  amount.  (This 
amotmt  is  usually  $100  but  can  be  lowered 
to  as  little  as  $10  in  areas  swamped  ■with 
stolen  cards. ) 

When  credit  authorization  is  required,  the 
establishment  contacts  the  computer  in  New 
York  by  telephone. 

When  no  negative  Information  on  a  card 
Is  uncovered  in  the  computer's  memory  bank. 
It  will  answer  verbally  (it  has  a  60-word 
vocabulary)  within  seconds  that  the  trans- 
action is  authorized. 

Where  negative  information  Is  found,  the 
computer  tells  the  caller  to  hold  the  wire 
and  the  call  it  automatically  transferred  to 
human  authorlzer  seated  In  front  of  a  tele- 
vision screen  onto  which  the  entire  history 
of  the  credit  card  in  question  is  flashed. 


RUSSIA  REKINDLES  SPACE  RACE 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  San  Diego  Union  of  October  15,  1969, 
examined  the  current  status  of  our  na- 
tional space  program  In  writing  of  the 
aggressive  and  continuing  effort  of  the 
Soviets  to  develop  and  use  space.  As  this 
editorial  so  aptly  points  out  as  we  are 
dismantling  our  space  effort,  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  press  on  with  the 
development  of  their  space  capability.  It 
Is  important  that  we  look  ahead  and 
strive  for  a  balanced  space  program 
which  will  not  only  serve  to  support  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world  but  also  to  support  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  item  follows: 

RtTssiA  Rekindles  Space  Race 
Again  the  thoughts  and  concerns  of  the 
United  States  of  America  turn  to  space  as 
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seven  Soviet  cosmonauts  and  three  Russian 
vehicles  orbit  the  earth. 

The  Apollo  program  which  landed  Amer- 
icans on  the  moon  Is  convincing  evidence 
that  the  United  States  still  Is  well  ahead  in 
manned  space  exploration. 

But  the  Soviet  attempt  to  construct  a 
station  above  the  earth  dramatically  calls 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  planetary 
conquest  and  satellite  development  are  but 
one  aspect  of  space  applications. 

Soyuz  6,  7  and  8  reveal  emphatically  that 
Russia  was  concentrating  its  space  program 
on  manned  stations  above  the  earth  even 
as  we  were  reaching  for  the  moon. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  why. 

A  space  station  can  be  used  for  cosmic 
research.  It  can  be  a  way  station  for  deeper 
or  more  thorough  planetary  exploration.  Or 
a  space  platform  can  serve  as  military  high 
ground  from  which  an  enemy  could  destroy 
our  satellites  and  perhaps  dominate  the 
earth.  This  Is  not  a  comforting  thought,  but 
It  Is  one  which  we  must  contemplate  despite 
the  treaty  which  supposedly  bans  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  from  space. 

Because  of  the  closed  Soviet  society  and 
its  record  of  past  treaty  violations,  we  may 
not  know  the  Intent  of  the  Soyux  prc^ram 
until  we  see  its  full  application. 

To  be  secure  and  for  peace  of  mind,  we 
should  press  forward  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
any  possible  Soviet  space  use.  Unfortunately, 
the  outlook  for  progress  Is  not  optimistic. 

The  vast  manpower,  brainpower  and  tech- 
nology that  gave  the  United  States  Its  lead 
In  space  Is  being  slowly  dismantled.  For 
budgetary  reasons,  the  United  States  has 
cancelled  the  Air  Force  program  for  a 
manned  orbiting  laboratory.  A  basic  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
manned  space  laboratory  cannot  be  sent 
aloft  untU  1972  with  present  flnaJiclng.  Odu- 
greee  has  yet  to  consider  a  $9  million  appro- 
priation for  rudimentary  research  Into  a 
more  sophisticated  civilian  laboratory  to  fol- 
low that. 

All  this  Is  food  for  thought. 

The  United  States,  with  a  gross  national 
product  Of  $900  billion,  is  systematically 
weakening  its  own  national  security  and 
space  programs.  The  Soviet  Union  with  a 
gross  national  product  of  less  than  $400  bil- 
lion, has  a  defense  budget  nearly  as  large  as 
ours  when  the  Vietnam  War  Is  excluded. 

It  Is  maintaining  a  high  troop  level  on  twc 
fronts,  filling  the  oceans  with  its  navy, 
spending  millions  to  assist  Cuba.  North  Ko- 
rea, North  Vietnam  and  the  Arab  nations. 

And  now  Moscow  Is  showing  the  world  that 
it  Intends  to  continue  the  spatce  race  with 
enterprise  and  vigor. 

Soyuz  Illuminates  the  \-aJue  the  Soviet 
Union  places  on  the  domination  of  the  area 
beyond  the  earth. 

It  should  bring  home  to  us  the  folly  of 
false  economy. 


TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  12.  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  very  limited  time 
that  the  House,  sitting  as  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  discussed  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  nor  did  I  wish  to  take  the 
time  of  the  House  unnecessarily  to  pre- 
sent all  the  most  interesting  facets  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  However,  I  do 
not  think  it  fair  to  elected  Representa- 
tives of  this  Nation  that  no  statement 
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be  presented  to  them  for  their  ready 
reference  and  information  Therefore.  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  now  summariz- 
ing for  this  House  the  report  in  chapter 
III,  Department  of  the  Interior: 

SfMMA*T    or    RrPORT 

Testimony  developed  durlntj  the  hearings 
created  i^&ve  concern  on  the  fjart  of  the 
Cimmlttee  with  regard  to  the  approach 
belnii;  -alten  by  Departmental  .fflelals  In  con- 
nection with  their  responsibilities  relative 
to  the  i:or\structlon  of  the  proposed  Trans- 
Alaslcan  Pipeline  TJie  Committee  Is  ot  the 
opinion  that  !n  many  respects  "he  submis- 
sion of  the  supplemental  fund  request  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  the  Geo- 
logical Survev.  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  totaling  $2,405,000  waa 
premature 

First  of  all.  the  very  serious  and  involved 
problem  of  native  land  claims  which  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the  Congress 
for  several  months  has  not  been  resolved. 
None  of  the  testimony  given  during  the  hear- 
ing reflected  the  interrelation  and  probable 
influence  which  the  granting  of  the  pipe- 
line right-of-way  might  have  In  the  ftnal 
settlen»«nt  of  native  land  claims 

In  ti»ls  same  connection,  no  definite  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  Congress  or  the 
Secretary  to  date  with  regard  to  .secretary 
Hlckers  Dmclal  notification  of  his  intention 
to  exempt  the  pipeline  right-of-way  acreage 
from  Public  Land  Order  4582  Issued  Janu- 
ary 17.  1969  By  law.  If  this  exemption  !s  not 
obtained,  the  necessary  permit  for  the  right- 
of-way  cannot  be  issued 

The  Committee  was  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed to  learn  during  *he  course  of  the 
hearings  that  little,  if  any  serious  consldera- 
'U>n  had  been  given  hv  Departmental  officials 
to  assessing  private  oil  companies  who  will 
build  the  pipeline  for  additional  costs  to  b€ 
mcirred  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
direc'lv  ais'a  result  of  the  pipeline  construc- 
tion To  repeated  questions  propounded  by 
the  Committee  in  this  connection  the  answer 
was  The  solicitor  has  the  legality  of  such 
action  under  consideration"  No  assurance 
was  given  the  Committee  as  to  when  the  Soli- 
citor might  eventually  reach  a  decision.  It 
should  be  polntec  out  that  when  Departmen- 
tal officials  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on 
October  11.  1969.  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  a  direct  response  to  a  question  by  a 
member  of  that  committee  agreed  -o  ^■lve 
further  consideration  to  the  raatt«r.  tSee  pp. 
656-657  of  printed  hearings  on  this  bill  ) 

The  Committee  strongly  feels  that  any 
costs  incurred  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  inspection  and  protection  of  Ameri- 
can natural  resources  in  Alaska  are  properly 
chargeable  to  those  oU  companies  construct- 
ing the  pipeline,  and  the  Committee  directs 
that  in  negotiations  for  ls.suance  ot  rlghts- 
of-wav  permits,  adequate  fees  and  or  reim- 
bursement be  charged  for  recovery  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Department  which  are 
directly  attributable  to  its  immediate  and 
Ci>ntinuing  supervision  of  the  pipeline 

The  Committee  was  impressed  by  the 
mvnad  I'f  possibilities.  b<jih  known  and  un- 
knoAn,  that  -he  ecology  ■■f  this  area  could  be 
imperiled  as  a  result  of  the  pipeline  construc- 
tion. The  Committee  therefore  looks  to  the 
re.sponsible  ofliclals  ;n  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  enforce  every  reasonable  precau- 
tion to  protect  all  natural  resources  of  this 
area  from  destruction 

Bec.tuse  of  the  above-described  circum- 
stances the  Committee  wa-s  reluctant,  to 
recommend  funds  for  this  purpose  at  this 
time  However.  In  view  of  the  overall  situ- 
ation, and  the  urgent  necessity  for  safe- 
keeping the  fragile  ecology  of  this  region, 
It  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  funds 
available  in  order  that  there  would  be  no 
reason  from  an  appropriation  standpoint  for 
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the  best  interest  of  the  Federal  government 
not  being  ade<iuately  protected 

The  Committee  has  recommended  appro- 
priations in  the  order  of  priority  It  is  first 
nec«isary  for  the  Oeologlcal  Survey  to  de- 
termine the  geologicil  feasibility  and  pre- 
cise location  of  the  pipeline:  .ifter  which  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  will 
be  respon.slble  for  the  pliu-ement  of  th»"  pipe- 
line from  the  standpoint  of  wildlife  and 
sport  fish  The  third  priority  Is  for  the  Is- 
suance of  the  rlght-s-of-way  permits  by  the 
Bureau  >f  Land  Management  after  the  pre- 
vious determinations   nave   been  made 

In  spite  of  the  fact  'hat  .Maska  has  been 
heavllv  dependent  upon  commercial  fisheries 
as  an  economical  resource,  and  that  the  In- 
ternational boundaries  of  several  nations  are 
also  related  to  the  well-being  of  this  re- 
source management,  the  Committee  was  ap- 
palled .ind  surprised  that  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  did  not 
attend  the  hearings  to  present  the  Informa- 
tion necesaarv  for  total  evaluation  of  the 
effects  con.structlon  (^f  the  pipeline  will  have 
nn  this  natural  resource 

I  also  feel  that  Members  are  entitled 
to  some  of  the  fact.s  reKarding  rights-of- 
way,  the  length  of  Ime,  total  cost,  et 
cetera.  I  herewith  list  them  below: 

AL.*SK.\    PIPEI-INE 

1  Width  of  right-of-way:  54  ft— pipeline: 
46  ft  — malnten.mce.  100  ft —total 

.Additional  100  ft   for  access  road  requested. 

2  Size  of  pipe;  48'    diameter 

3-  Length  of  line:  772  miles.  i686 — BLMi 
(54 — SUtei     i28 — military »    (4 — private  i 

4  Total  cost:  $1  billion — oil  companies 
(estl;  $9  7  mllUon-BLM.  $2  9  mlUlon— 
Sport  and  commercial  fish.  $4  0  inllUon — 
Geo.  Survey 

5  Roads  built  by  oli  compaiUes:  Livengood 
to  Yukon — 53  raUes.  200  ft.  wide — all  weather 
gravel  Will  turn  over  to  Alaslca  upon  com- 
pletion. 

In  response  to  the  committee  hearings. 
Acting  Secretary-  of  the  Interior  Rus- 
sell E.  Tram  courteously  and  immediately 
forwarded  to  me  the  following  letter 
dated  December  9 : 

Ue.ar  Mks  Hansen  I  understand  that  in 
connection  with  that  p>ortion  of  this  De- 
partment's request  tor  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation pertaining  to  the  Trans-. Maska 
Pipeline  System  right-of-way  application, 
you  have  asked  whether  there  is  adequate 
statutory  authority  for  us  U)  charge  TAPS 
for  certain  extraordinary  costs  necessitated 
by  the  pipeline  The  problems  presented  by 
the  TAPS  application  are  tmlque  and  are 
greater  than  those  presented  by  any  land 
use  application  previously  presented  to  this 
Department.  Such  problems  result  both  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  project  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  Alaskan  terrain  and  environ- 
ment through  which  the  pipeline  is  proposed 
to  pass 

To  meet  the  peculiar  problems  of  the 
TAPS  application,  we  have  developed  a  series 
of  stipulations  which  we  propose  to  make 
a  part  of  the  right-of-way  permit.  If  and 
when  that  permit  issues  These  stipulations 
are  unique  and  contain  comprehensive  and 
detailed  provisions;  they  will  require  exten- 
sive supervisory  activities  by  personnel  of  the 
Department  during  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  pipeline. 

The  Solicitor  has  advised  me  that,  to  the 
extent  this  Department  reasonably  incurs 
sufjervlsory  and  other  associated  costs  which 
are  necessitated  by  the  unique  pn)blems  pre- 
sented by  the  TAPS  pnjject  and  which  are 
not  expenses  which  this  Department  other- 
wise would  incur  In  the  normal  operations, 
there  Is  adequate  statut.;iry  authority  for  us 
to  charge  such  reasonable  costs  to  TAPS. 
These  costs,  of  course,  would  be  charged  in 
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addition  to  the  fair  market  value  use  and 
occupancy  charges  we  normally  require  for 
pipeline  rights-of-way  permit  Is  Issued  TAPS, 
the  Department  Intends  to  charge  TAPS  for 
these  extraordinary  costs  .  .  . 
Sincerely  yours. 

RfssELi.  E    Train. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interitr- 

I  also  append  a  memorandum  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior from  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  dated  December  10: 
U  S.  Department  op  the  Interior. 

OmcE  or  THE  Solicitor. 
Washington.  DC.  December  10.  1969 
To;  The  Secretary 
From     The  Solicitor 

Subject  Charges  w  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
System  for  extraordinary  Departmental 
costs 

In  coimection  with  that  jKirtlon  of  this 
Departments  supplemental  appropriation 
request  t>eruilnlng  to  the  pipeline  rlght-o:- 
way  sought  by  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
System.  Chairman  Julia  Butler  Hansen  it 
the  House  Interior  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee has  asked  whether  there  Is  adequate 
statutory  authority  for  us  to  charge  TAPS 
for  supervision  and  other  extraordinary  costs 
necessltivted  by  the  Pipeline  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  you  have  the  discretionary  -oi- 
thority.  under  the  appropriate  clrcun.- 
stances,  to  Impose  on  a  pipeline  right-of-way 
applicant  reasonable  charges  to  reimbur.'-e 
the  Department  for  expenses  necessarily  in- 
curred by  It  in  connection  with  the  applica- 
tion and  the  subject  matter  thereof. 

This  discretionary  authority  stems  from 
several  statutory  sources.  The  first  of  these  l- 
that  section  under  which  any  pipeline  rlgh"- 
of-wav  will  be  Issued  T.\PS.  Section  28  '  ' 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  30  USC  sec.  1K5 
That  section  provides  in  p?.Tl  that 

•Rights-of-way  .  .  may  be  granted  iiv 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  pipeline 
purposes  .  .  under  such  regulations  atid 
conditions  as  to  survey,  location,  application. 
and  use  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior   . 

The  broad  language  of  this  section  grants 
the  Secretary  discretionary  authority  to  con- 
dition the  granting  of  a  right-ol-way  per- 
mit upon  the  payment  by  the  applicant  of 
reasonable  charges;  this  section  does  ii't 
limit  those  charges  to  the  fair  market  value 
use  and  occupancy  charges  we  now  rr.;ike 
under  43  CPR  2234"  1-6 

The  authority  includes  the  extraordinary 
costs  Incurred  by  the  D€p;irtment  rf-sultms 
from  the  T.\PS  application.  Section  35  of  the 
Act  (30  use.  sec  191)  reinforces  this  c  ;i- 
cluslon.  That  section,  by  providing  f(jr  t.e 
dlsp<>5ltlon  of  monies  which  are  received 
under  section  28  but  which  do  not  result 
from  .sales,  bonuses,  royalties  or  rentals,  rc'  - 
ognlzes  that  there  may  be  receipts,  and  hence 
charges,  under  section  28  which  are  not  fir 
the  use  or  occupancy  of  the  right-of-w;'.v. 
The  nature  and  amount  of  those  charges,  of 
course,  would  be  set  under  the  dlscretlon.iry 
authority  contained  in  section  28 

Section  201  of  the  Public  Land  Admlni."!- 
tratlon  Act.  43  USC  sec  1371.  also  Is  directly 
in  point.  That  Section  provides  in  pirt  that 

'The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  est;  b- 
llsh  reasonable  filing  foes,  service  fees  and 
charges,  and  commissions  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications and  other  documents  relating  to 
public  lands  and  their  resources  under  i'.ls 
jurisdiction,  and  may  change  and  abolish 
such  fees,  charges,  and  commissions  " 

(The  only  restriction  made  by  this  section 
relates  to  Federal  Register  publication  prior 
to  tivklng  action  thereunder  i  The  Senate  re- 
port on  this  act  noted  tluit: 

"The  charges  made  for  various  adminis- 
trative services  need  to  be  brought  into  line 
with  present-day  coetB  .  .  .  Sections  201- 
204  authorize  the  Secretary  to  establish,  mod- 
ify, and  al>ollsti  fees  required  to  be  paid  as 
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service  charges  with  resi>ect  to  appUcatlons 
and  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  pub- 
lic lands.  .  .  .  This  authority  relates  only 
to  such  Items  as  filing  feee,  service  fees,  and 
commissions.  It  does  not  cover  payments  for 
the  use.  or  purchase,  of  lands  or  their  re- 
sources and  it  will  not,  therefore,  effect 
schedules  of  charges  for  such  Items  as  rentalB 
for      .   .   nghts-of-way. 

Senate  Rep.  No.  1755,  86th  Congrees,  2nd 
Sess. 

The  Senate  report  reproduces  in  full  the 
Interior  Department's  report  on  the  House 
bill  The  Department  stated  therein  that: 
Title  II  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
modernize  provisions  for  the  payment  of  fees 
required  as  service  chargeis.  The  Congress 
has  urged  charging  self-sustaining  fees  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible.  See  act  August 
31  1951  (5  use.  sec.  140).  ...  In  some  cases 
r.i)  specific  statutory  provision  has  l>een  made 
for  the  pajTuent  of  service  charges  by  those 
who  are  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  such 
charges.  Examples  of  such  services  are  the 
liandling  and  recording  of  pap>ers  .  .  .  and  the 
m.iklng  of  surveys  and  field  examinations." 
nie  peculiar  expenses  which  the  Depart- 
Ti'.pnt  will  incur  by  virtue  of  the  TAPS  appll- 
ca'ion  and  the  right-of-way  permit,  if 
granted,  are  within  the  ambit  of  43  U.S.C. 
section  1371.  I  understand  that  these  ex- 
penses will  consist  primarily  of  on-site  in- 
spections and  Investigations  (i.e.  "field  ex- 
.iinlnations")  and  the  processing  in  various 
ttiivs  of  the  application  and  subsequent 
nimerous  technical  and  other  documents 
which  T.APS  will  be  filing  frequently  during 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  pipe- 
I;r.'».  If  the  permit  Is  granted. 

Farther,  these  sections  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
i:.c  .^ct  and  Public  Lands  Administration 
Act  should  be  construed  in  light  of  the  fol- 
lo'v' mg  Congressional  pronouncement: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
work,  service,  publication,  report,  document, 
benefit,  privilege,  authority,  use.  franchise, 
license,  permit,  certificate,  registration,  or 
similar  thing  of  value  or  utility,  performed, 
furnished,  provided,  granted,  prepared  or  is- 
jicd  by  any  Federal  agency  ...  to  or  for  any 
person  .  .  shall  be  self-sustaining  to  the 
full  extent  possible  .  .  " 

r.5  Stat.  290.  31  U.S.C.  .■.ec.  483a 

iia.ed  on  all  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  you  have  the  discretionary  au- 
thority to  charge  a  pipeline  right-of-way 
applicant  for  the  extraordinary  costs  incurred 
bv  the  Department.  The  peculiar  circum- 
st.;nces  of  the  proposed  Trans-Aladka  Pipe- 
line would  warrant  the  exercise  of  this  dis- 
cretion and  the  imposition  of  such  charges. 

The  problems  presented  by  the  TAPS  ap- 
plication are  unique  and  greater  than  those 
involved  in  any  land  use  application  pre- 
viously presented  to  this  Department.  Such 
problems  result  both  from  the  magnitude  of 
:hp  project  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
A:.iskan  terrain  and  environment  through 
v.-.'i.ch  t!ie  pipeline  will  pass  If  a  permit  Is 
issued  The  stipulations  to  be  made  a  part 
of  riny  right-of-way  permit  that  may  Issue 
are  unique  and  contain  comprehensive  and 
detaned  provisions;  they  will  require  exten- 
sive supervisory  activities  by  personnel  of 
t:.:s  Department  during  construction  and 
orieratu  .n  of  the  pipeline. 

T'.ie  TAPS  application  and  project  require 
the  Department  to  incur  extraordinary  ex- 
penses; these  are  necessitated  by  the  unique 
f  roblems  presented  by  the  TAPS  application 
ana,  except  for  that  application,  would  not 
i)e  incurred  by  the  Department  in  Its  norma: 
pr;(zrain  activities.  Therefore,  under  these 
Cir:iimstances.  It  would  be  proper  for  you 
!  ■  exercise  the  authority  granted  the  Secre- 
txiry.  as  set  forth  above,  and  to  assess  such 
extraordinary  charges  to  TAPS  If  a  permit 
Issues  to  them. 

MiTCHBIX    MELICH, 

Solicitor. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
precla.tion  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
solicitor  for  their  responses  and  I  com- 
mend to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
hearings  on  this  entire  subject.  The 
Geological  Survey  hearing  will  be  found 
on  page  474  through  page  502,  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  hearing 
record  will  be  found  on  page  503  through 
page  542,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement hearing  record  will  be  found 
from  page  581  through  page  672. 

I  trust  that  all  Members  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  thoroughly  understand 
all  facets  of  this  immeasurably  important 
problem. 


BEN  SELVIN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
15  years,  Roslyn,  N.Y.,  which  is  part  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent  in  Congress  has 
been  the  home  of  a  most  amazing  gen- 
tleman. The  talents  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Ben  Selvin,  of  whom  I 
speak,  were  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  a  friend  of  mine,  Allen  C.  Mil- 
ler, receiver  of  taxes  in  Manhasset,  N.Y. 

Since  the  article  he  brought  to  my  at- 
tention tells  the  story  of  a  most  inter- 
esting member  of  my  district.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  include 
an  excerpt  from  the  community  news- 
paper's article  in  the  Record: 
Records    Plowed    From    His    Baton:    Ben 

Selvtn:  Musician,  Farmer,  Businessman 
(By  Diane  Bennett) 

"Have  stop  watch;  will  travel."  is  what  he 
said  after  he  reached  the  compulsory  retire- 
ment age  at  the  company  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  third  major  career  Job  of  his 
life,  and  he  meant  it.  He's  now  embarked  on 
a  new  jot) — in  the  music  field,  of  course. 

Music  is  his  destiny  and  his  hobby,  his 
love.  But  In  his  71  years,  he  has  owned  an 
alfalfa  farm  In  the  California  desert,  a  potato 
farm  on  long  Island,  business  property  in 
Philadelphia  and  a  gas  station  in  Queens. 

He  has  recorded  the  greatest  number  of 
song  titles  in  the  history  of  American  music, 
contended  with  the  labor  giant  of  the  music 
industry,  James  Petrillo,  once  worked  with 
Rudolph  Valentino  when  the  star  of  "The 
Sheik"  was  still  a  waiter,  and  was  artist  and 
repertoire  director  for  such  singers  as  Bing 
Crosby,  Dinah  Shore.  Doris  Day,  Frank  Si- 
natra and  Nelson  Eddy. 

Remember  "Dardanella"?  If  you  do  recall 
that  song,  which  was  the  first  million-record 
seller,  you  remember  Ben  Selvin.  entrepre- 
neur, businessman  and  music  man  extraor- 
dinaire. A  resident  of  Roslyn  for  the  past  15 
years.  Selvin  was  the  originator  of  one  of  the 
big  name  bands  during  the  era  of  dance 
bands,  who  recorded  under  nine  different 
names  before  he  left  the  performing  side  of 
show  business  to  enter  the  recording  world. 

His  various  careers  defy  compression  into 
a  story  of  newspaper  feature  size.  His  musical 
interests  have  led  him  from  the  concert  halls, 
where  he  made  his  debut  as  a  violinist  at  the 
age  of  eight,  tc  the  beer  saloons  of  Harlem, 
where  he  played  lugubrious  tunes  (also  on 
the  violin) ,  moving  the  prostitutes  to  maud- 
lin tears.  He  went  on  to  band-leading  at  elite 
Broadway  clubs  and  traveled  on  to  the  execu- 
tive suites  at  RCA  Victor  and  the  3-M  Music 
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Co.,  where  he  worked  on  present  day  institu- 
tion known  as  Muzak — the  recorded,  plped-ln 
music  was  Selvin's  baby. 

At  71,  Selvin  Is  light  years  away  from  the 
days  when  he  sang  as  a  twy  soprano  in  a  New 
York  synagogue,  and  where  he  almost  headed 
into  a  career  as  a  female  impersonator.  That 
would-l>e  career  folded  before  It  budded.  The 
Broadway  Impresario  who  promoted  the  deal 
had  orderad  gowns,  bras  and  other  necessary 
items  of  feminine  apparel  for  the  dimpled, 
curly-headed  youth;  at  that  precise  Juncture, 
his  voice  cracked.  The  Incident  tK)unced  him 
into  another  show  business  eu-ena — the  movie 
houses,  where  he  improvised  melodies  on  the 
piano  to  synchronize  with  the  silent  films 
that  unfolded  on  the  screens. 

Today,  in  his  eighth  decade,  Selvin  Is  stUJ 
making  music  pay  and  having  a  great  time 
doing  so.  His  new  career.  Just  under  way.  Is 
that  of  selecting  classical  music  to  be  re- 
corded to  lyrics,  to  help  teach  youngsters  to 
remember  themes  of  Important  musical 
works. 

Selvin  is  a  very  canny,  friendly  man.  direct 
and  charming,  whose  careers  though  moet 
often  show  business-oriented,  were  boosted 
by  sidelines  that  were  seized  where  offered 
as  the  main  road  away  from  poverty. 

The  son  of  immigrant  parents  who  lived 
on  New  York's  East  Side.  Selvin  explains  his 
gas-farm  Investments.  "I  was  raised  In  pov- 
erty;  I  didn't  want  that  for  my  kids." 

After  he  had  been  with  Muzak  for  many 
years.  Selvin  was  offered  a  Job  as  president 
of  a  record  company,  in  partnership  with 
New  York's  bon  vlvant  mayor.  Jimmy  Walker. 
He  had  t>een  promised  a  piece  of  the  Muzak 
business;  it  didn't  materialize.  So  the  man 
who  early  in  his  career  as  a  bandleader 
bought  a  gas  station  "not  because  I  like  to 
pump  gas  but  because  I  wanted  security." 
became  the  mayor's  partner. 

During  a  stint  with  another  record  com- 
pany, Columbia,  he  was  an  artist  and  rep- 
ertoire director,  selecting  the  songs  for 
Crosby  et  al.  He  persuaded  a  reluctant  Doris 
Day  to  record  a  song  she  didn't  like  and  the 
restilting  hit  was  "It's  Magic."  He  is  credited 
with  being  tlie  originator  of  the  famed  Crosby 
whistle.  That  trademark  began  when  Crosby, 
a  singer  with  the  Paul  Whiteman  Orchestra, 
recorded  his  first  song  with  Columbia.  "They 
only  gave  me  a  four-piece  band  to  work  with. 
I  suggested  he  whistle  during  the  second 
chorus  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  Instru- 
ments." Selvin  recalled. 

His  career  as  an  entrepreneur  began  al- 
most as  early  as  his  show  business  perform- 
ing— from  his  first  job  on  Broadway  at  15. 
he  graduated  to  become  a  member  of  Char  he 
Strickland's  dance  band  and  supplemented 
the  then  some-what  meager  salary  of  a 
musician  by  persuading  conservative  New 
Englander  Strickland,  who  wouldn't  accept 
tips,  to  let  him  be  the  "financial  adjuster" 
for  the  band.  During  a  Job  In  Sea  Girt.  N.J., 
he  topped  that,  accepting  Strickland's  bid 
on  the  condition  that  he  get  the  coatroom, 
auto  parlcing.  cigarettes  and  men's  room 
concessions.  "That  put  me  in  business."  he 
says  In  a  classic  understatement. 

He  opened  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  in  1917 
with  the  Ben  Selvin  Orchestra  making  Its 
first  appearance.  He  was  19.  The  club  date 
lasted  for  seven  long  years.  It  was  a  time 
of  firsts  for  Selvin;  lie  also  recorded  his 
and  the  Industry's  first  million-selling 
record — w-axed  In  a  manner  that  seems  pre- 
historic in  this  age  of  comp-aters:  the  band 
was  enclosed  in  a  small  room  and  each  In- 
strument was  placed  In  front  of  a  tin  horn. 
All  the  horns  led  into  one  large  one,  where 
the  music  was  Impregnated  onto  hot  wax. 
There  were  no  tapes,  no  amplifiers,  no  mikes. 

Selvin  went  on  to  record  a  total  of  9,000 
titles,  more  than  any  other  performers  In 
recording  history.  The  only  other  person 
who  came  even  close  to  that  record  Is  Bing 
Crosby,  with  a  total  of  2.600  recoMs. 
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UNITED  STATES  IS  DEPENDENT  ON 
RUSSIAN  IMPORTS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n-LiNijts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  despite 
growing  evidence  of  the  problem  facinK 
the  United  SUtes  In  trading  for  certain 
conunodities  *nth  the  Sovu't  Union,  thli 
matter  unfortunately  has  escaped  public 
attention  and  has  not  been  adequately  or 
objectively  studied  by  the  administration 

Willard  Edwards,  the  veteran  Chicago 
Tribune  correspondent,  has  studied  the 
subject  and  In  his  column  of  Thursday. 
December  11.  he  very  effectively  discusses 
the  complications  facing  us  in  certain 
critical  commodities  obtained  m  trade 
from  the  Soviet  Union: 
UNrrm  Statis  Is  Dwendent  on  Russian 
Imports 
•  rBy  Willard  Edwards  I 

Washinct'on  December  10 --It  will  come 
aa  a  shock  to  most  .\merlcans  to  learn  that 
the  United  States  Jiaa  permitted  Itself  to 
become  increasingly  dependent  upon  Russia 
for  imports  'jf  critica;  war  materials 

The  misgivings  acoompanyinu  this  disclo- 
sure win  i>e  intenslfled  by  the  discovery  that 
Russia  planned  it  that  way.  taking  advant«g« 
of  the  brldge-bui;dinf?'  p».>Ucy  which  became 
piopulaj  In  the  mid-  60s  under  the  Johnson 
administration 

.\K  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  United 
States  has  fallen  Into  a  trap  prepared  by 
Russian  strate<?ist3  and  iiiveu  the  label  of 
the  weak  link  principle  m  an  analysis  by 
MaJ  Oen  .\  N  Lagovskly  ■(  the  Red  army 
a  leading  soviet  ■specialist  in  economic 
warfare 

A  translation  of  I-agovskly's  text  for  study 
m  the  soviet  armed  forces  has  been  made  the 
t>a8ls  for  a  perceptive  study  by  .\  C  Sutton 
of  the  Hoover  Institution  en  War  Revolu- 
tion, and  Peace  at  Stanford  university  It 
appeared  In  the  December  Issue  of  Ordnance, 
a  Journal  devoted  to  Industrial  preparedness 
for  national  defense 

Discussing  foreign  trade  slb  a  weak  link  In 
the  economy  during  a  war,  Oen  Lagovskly 
noted  the  great  dependence  of  mixlern  war- 
fare on  certain  war  materials — such  as 
chrom.e  and  platinum  and  the  lack  of  major 
deposits  of  such  materials  la  the  United 
States  and  other  capitalist  countrles. 

He  advocated  the  encouragement  of  a  po- 
tential adversary,  such  as  the  United  .States, 
to  accept  Impjorts  of  such  weak  link  stra- 
tegic minerals  from  the  Soviet  Union 

A  United  States  military  Jet  airplane,  he 
emphasized,  cannot  be  produced  In  the 
United  States  by  utilizing?  only  domestic  raw 
materials  He  gave  these  startling  figures 
The  United  States  must  lmp<jrt  92  per  cent 
of  the  chrome.  97  per  cent  of  the  nickel,  78 
per  cent  of  the  raw  aluminum,  and  88  per 
cent  of  the  cobalt  needed  for  such  an  aircraft 

Russia's  success  !n  exploiting  this  strasegy 
must  have  amazed  Its  sponsors  In  a  recent 
typical  6-month  pierlod  84  per  cent  of  United 
States  Imports  from  Russia  have  been  In 
materials  related  to  the  weak  link"  stra- 
tegy— not  only  chrome  ore  but  industrial 
diamonds  platinum,  palladium,  rhodium, 
nickel,  and  titanium 

How  and  why  did  the  United  States  ?et 
Itself  into  this  fix'' 

Ptrst.  It  voluntarily  cut  Itself  off  from 
supplies  of  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia  by 
Joining  In  United  Nations  sanctions  against 
that  small  nation  This  political  decision  gave 
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Russia  the  only  other  major  source  of  the 
ore  a  virtual  monopoly 

Second.  It  began  to  rely  on  Russia  for  other 
critical  metals  under  the  '  hrldge-bulldlng" 
programs  of  the  J<jhnson  administration  The 
Idea  was  that  Hu.wIh  wuiild  respond  to  trade 
benefits  by  reducing  suppllea  to  North  Viet 
Nam  and  the  middle  east  conflict 

Russia  happily  accepted  the  profits  of  trade 
but  the  'reciprocity"  expected  never  mate- 
rialized r.  even  stepped  up  I'.s  liigistlc  supply 
of  world  revolution 

The  psychological  effect  on  soviet  planners 
contains  a  Uei?re«  .if  danger,  Sutton  noted 
Prom  their  viewpoint  the  situation  means 
United  States  weakneas  iind  as  such  can  be 
considered  a  sufflcient  Invitation  to  initiate 
aggression 

It  makes  little  sense,  he  conclude,  to  spend 
vast  sums  on  a  defense  against  soviet  missiles 
without  at  The  same  time  taking  steps  nt 
little  cost  to  remove  the  nation  from  the 
potentially  dangerous  corner'  Into  which 
11  has  maneuvered  Itself 
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THE  PANTHERS  NEED  HELP 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

'  II'   il:  iNiiLs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Black 
Panther  movement  has  been  in  the  news 
quite  frequently  and,  to  .say  the  least, 
the  picture  is  rather  grim  Some  black 
leaders  who  have  no  sympathy  for  the 
tactics  and  policies  of  the  Black  Panthers 
have  expressed  concern  over  the  recent 
clashes  between  the  Panthers  and  police 
departments  In  .-^ome  of  our  larger 
cities — and  rightly  so. 

.An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Decem- 
ber 10,  1969.  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  makes  the  pomt  that  the  Panthers 
can  be  equated  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
I  insert  the  txlitorlal  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Tf!i  Panthbrs  NrED  Help 

The  killing  of  Peorian  Mark  Clark  and 
the  Black  Panther  leader  last  week  In  Chicago 
may  serve  to  bring  to  a  head  the  new  boll 
whii  h  the  Panthers  have  Imbedded  under 
the  skin  of  human  relations  In  America. 

Some  real  questions  have  been  raised  by 
responsible  people,  both  black  and  white, 
about    the   'shootout"   In   Chicago. 

John  Kifner  of  the  New  'Vork  Times  re- 
ported Sunday  that  an  inspection  of  the 
f.rst  floor  apartment  did  not  seem  to  square 
with  the  police  accounts  of  a  torrid  gun 
battle  "  The  Chicago  Dally  News,  in  calling 
for  Chlcagoans  to  'cool  It  ".  editorialized 
Monday  that  "The  nature  and  order  of  events 
Inside  the  apartment  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined." a  strong  Indication  of  disbelief  of 
the  police  story 

Since  the  Chicago  lacldent.  other  violent 
confrontations  between  police  and  Black 
Panthers  have  ocAirred  In  Kansas  City  and 
l/ji  Angeles  and  many  black  leaders  who 
have  no  sympathy  at  all  with  the  Black 
Panther's  violent  "political  '  program  are 
deeply  concerned  about  what  Is  happening. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  pattern  of  vio- 
lence Involving  the  Panthers  and  the  police 
has  evolved  across  the  nation,  but  the  pattern 
was  not  made  during  the  past  week.  It  be- 
gan to  take  shape  with  the  "ghetto  rlou" 
which  spawned  small  groups  of  violent  con- 
spirators In  several  clUes  And  It  was  finally 
put  together  under  the  Panther  label  by 
a  coterie  of  articulate  ex-convlcta  and  Jobless 
civil  rights  activists  who  duped  a  few  young 


men  who  were  not  overly  bright  to  sell  their 
newspapers  and  play  the  cannonfodder  roles 
of  tough-guy  revolutionaries. 

The  Black  Panthers  leaders — now  mos".  l'. 
safe  m  Jail  or  self-exile  excelled  In  their  abil- 
ity to  express  hatred — hatred  for  white  bigot,-. 
haired  for  black  "Uncle  Toms",  hatred  i.  r 
the  American  system  of  law  and  enterprise 
which  Is  flawed  by  racial  discrimination  Hate 
coupled  with  Intimidation  and  demogoguerv 
made  the  Panthers  Into  a  sort  of  a  black  K  i 
Klux  Klan  The  white  sheet  was  replaced  »it.'. 
the  black  beret  and  J.tcket.  And  the  police 
who  the  Panthers  think  hold  American  t  - 
clety  together,  became  the  Panthers'  Enemy 
No    1 

In  the  past  two  years,  we  are  told  by  the 
Panthers.  27  of  their  members  have  been 
killed  by  poll,:e  We  do  not  know  how  m.inv 
policemen — or  pigs'  In  Panther  terml:  ,1- 
ogy  —  have   been  killed  by  the  Panthers 

After  all  of  the  killings  the  Panthers  hive 
consistently  argued  that  the  police  were  .i- 
sasslns.  conveniently  forgetting  that  It  wa- 
the  Panthers  themselves  who  declared  v.  ,r 
on  the  police 

In  most  of  the  cases,  the  Panther  storus 
of  police  atrocities  have  been  disbelieved,  but 
in  last  week's  'shoot  out  "  In  Chicago  at  4  40 
.1  m  the  fight  was  so  one-sided  that  "..l- 
Panthers  found  sympathy  If  not  support 

We  doubt  very  much  that  anything  re- 
sembling a  murderous  police  conspirac;, 
against  the  Panthers  exists,  but  there  is  i.  - 
doubt  that  a  violent  Panther  conspirac\  i 
aimed  at  police  The  Panthers  themsel.t.- 
have  made  no  secret  of  this.  ITiey  pubj>.'i 
self-lncrlmlnatlng  statements  regularly  ::i 
their  newspapers  and  urge  others  at  pub.ic 
meetings  to  j(,ln  them  In  their  war  apaiLbi 
the  police  The  cnly  niyttery  Is  why  the  t;-i:- 
ernnient  has  not  taken  more  legal  acti  u 
than  It  already  iias  against  these  advoca  es 
of  violence  and  revolution. 

It  would  not  be  a  surprise  If  a  pollcenrian. 
facing  a  group  of  armed  Panthers,  fired  the 
first  shot  And  It  would  not  be  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  a  policeman  might  fire  more  shits 
than  necessary  to  subdue  such  men  The 
Panthers  have  simply  invited  this  to  h.ippeti 
by  stock-piling  guns  and  threatening  the  p'  - 
lice  repeatedly 

Il  seems  plain  enough  that  our  society  c,.:i 
not  tolerate  the  Panthers  any  more  thiii  r. 
could  tolerate  the  Klan.  It  seems  plain 
enough  that  the  way  to  stop  the  Panther 
movement  is  the  same  way  which  was  used 
to  stop  the  Klan. 

Just  as  intelligent  whites  refused  to  hie 
anything  to  do  with  the  Klan,  Intellljjeir. 
blacks  must  refuse  to  tolerate  or  associate 
with  the  Panthers. 

The  real  sympathy  that  the  Panthers  need 
from  black  leaders  of  the  day  Is  the  kind 
which  attempts  to  protect  these  young  men 
iKit  from  the  police  but  from  the  Idiotic  P.ui- 
ther  leadership  which  should  not  be  aliov  ed 
to  continue  to  drive  young  men  like  Mtirk 
Clark  to  early  graves. 

The  Idea  that  the  Panthers  sell  that  :.j 
black  man  should  speak  out  against  > 
brother  "  no  matter  what  he  does  must  f'i\c 
way  to  the  higher  intelligence  which  recu^- 
nlzes  that  killers,  demagogues,  and  foolisii 
p>eople  come  In  all  skin  colors.  The  Panthers, 
like  the  Klan.  are  proof  of  that. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  MOTHER 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or    LNOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  a 
young  EvansvUle  soldier  died  In  Vietnam. 
He  was  one  of  many  fine  young  men  from 
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my  own  community  and  State  who  gave 
their  lives  that  the  citizens  of  another 
land  might  determine  their  own  destiny. 
This  particular  young  man's  mother  has 
written  me  about  her  son  and  his  life  and 
ideals  and  I  would  take  this  occasion  to 
pass  portions  of  her  letters  along  to  my 
colleagues  In  the  House. 

When  I  asked  this  lady  if  I  might  use 
portions  of  her  letters  In  the  Record,  she 
replied  in  the  affirmative  but  emphasized 
that  she  wished  no  personal  publicity 
from  their  use.  She  stressed  that  she  had 
no  political  ax  to  grind  or  cause  to 
champion.  This  mother's  letter  was,  as 
she  wrote: 

The  anguished  cry  of  an  old  mother  who  Is 
broken  hearted  over  the  lose  of  one  of  her 
most  prized  possessions  or,  "Gifts  of  God." 

One  of  this  lady's  letters  Is  a  copy  of 
one  she  wrote  to  a  Vietnam  moratorium 

organizer,  Jerome  Grossman  of  Boston, 

Mass.,  and  I  also  include  portions  of  this 
letter  to  Mr.  Grossman.  As  she  wrote  to 
me: 

Today,  Just  two  years  ago,  we  took  our 
fine  young  son  on  his  last  Journey.  This  was 
tS'.e  last  time  we  were  to  ever  see  him  alive. 
We  took  him  to  the  St.  Louis  airport  to  get 
a  plane  to  California  and  then  on  to  Vlet- 
inm.  He  was  killed  near  Hue  during  the  Tet 

..•Tensive  of  Hanoi.  He  was  a  medic  with  the 
l.-t  Air  Cavlary.  My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes 
o;jt  to  the  parents  of  these  young  men  being 
tried  for  war  crimes.  I  do  not  condone  the 
crime,  but  they  were  trained  to  kill,  yet 
waen  they  do  they  are  condemned.  My  son 
w.is  killed  in  battle  as  he  tried  to  move  in- 
jured soldiers.  He  had  patched  up  and  moved 
a  number  of  them  and  was  trying  to  move 
ye:  another  one  when  he  was  killed.  He  did 
r.  )t  carry  a  gun  but  only  medicine  in  his 
bick  pack  and  in  his  hand,  and  a  Bible  in 
his   pocket    I'm   sure   he  also  had   a  prayer 

n  his  lips.  Was  not  this  Just  as  cold-blooded 
a  murder  as  what  these  soldiers  are  accused 
•y.  '  Why  aren't  the  Viet  Cong  murders  given 
pf)ual  time  with  the  American  ones?  The 
Viet   Cong  are   killing  their  own  people. 

.\nother  thing  that  bothers  me  are  all 
these  young  people  demonstrating.  They  are 
bringing  on  an  American  defeat  and  are  con- 
demning what  my  young  son  died  for.  I 
thought  It  wEis  called  treason  to  raise  au 
enemy  flag  and  to  help  the  enemy  in  time 
or  war.  What  happened  to  punishment  for 
this? 

To  Mr.  Jerome  Grossman,  an  organizer 
of  the  moratorium  effort  in  October: 

Our  fine  young  man  was  killed  in  Vietnam 
I.%  t  year.  He  had  received  a  B.A.  from  Wa- 
b.tsh  College  and  had  a  year  and  a  half  in 
seminary  finished.  He  felt  compelled  to  serve 
!  .s  country  so  he  dropped  out  of  seminary 
and  enlisted.  He  was  trained  as  a  medic  and 
h'  v. as  a  good  medic.  He  has  been  given  II 
niedals  for  his  brave  deeds.  While  in  college 
and  seminary  he  worked  hard.  During  the 
s  mmers  and  at  Christmas  holidays  he 
Worked  for  a  milling  company,  cut  grass  for 
our  church  and  sold  pots  and  pans  to  help 
pay  his  way.  He  had  also  been  given  a  schol- 
arship Please  tell  me  how  all  those  long- 
haired "girl  figures"  are  paying  their  way?  Is 
•  men  like  you  who  are  giving  them  money? 
.My  boy  could  never  have  taken  time  off  to 
demonstrate  He  was  too  busy  paying  his  own 
w:iv  through  college.  I  believe  if  a  lot  of  these 
characters  who  call  themselves  man  but  look 
!.ke  lll-groomed  girls  would  see  a  little  of 
wliat  my  boy  did  they  would  become  better 
•Americans.  My  boy  never  had  so  much  as  a 
traffic  ticket.  He  was  always  clean-shaven 
*:i.h  his  hair  cut  and   very  neat.  It  makes 
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my  blood  boil  to  see  these  young  people  In 
college  today.  Tell  me  how  they  can  have 
the  money  to  spend  on  these  music  orgies. 
Someone  Is  paying  the  bill. 

My  boy  did  not  believe  in  killing  but  he 
wrote  home  and  said  "After  seeing  all  of 
the  destruction  that  the  Viet  Cong  have  done 
to  these  poor  small  people.  I  am  glad  to  help 
wherever  I  can." 

Why  is  It  that  these  followers  of  Mao  and 
Hanoi  are  praised  while  our  good  boys  come 
home  frcMn  the  fighting  and  are  looked  down 
on  and  have  a  hard  time  getting  a  Job?  You 
have  said  that  you  would  not  be  able  to 
stand  It  if  you  lost  a  son  in  this  war.  Well,  we 
have  and  I'll  tell  you  how  you  stand  it.  When 
the  officer  comes  to  your  door  and  tells  you 
he  Is  sorry  to  tell  you  your  son  has  been 
killed,  the  world  seems  to  fall  down  on  you. 
You  go  to  bed  each  night  and  cry  yourself  to 
sleep.  You  look  at  his  bed  and  his  clothes, 
especially  hU  shoes,  and  know  that  your 
once  fine  young  man  will  never  fill  them 
again.  Then  the  letters  and  packages  that 
you  sent  him,  but  that  he  never  received  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  front  lines  trying  to  save 
all  that  he  coiUd,  start  coming  back  and  a 
knife  turns  In  your  heart.  You  go  to  the 
cemetery  and  put  flowers  on  his  grave  think- 
ing at  least  you  can  do  that  much.  He  was 
not  a  "flower  child"  but  he  loved  flowers 
and  all  living  and  growing  things.  You  re- 
member the  time  he  gave  up  a  date  on  New 
Year's  Eve  with  a  girl  he  was  fond  of  Just  to 
sit  with  his  grandmother  who  had  Just  lost 
her  husband  and  was  lonely.  You  remember 
the  morning  you  were  ready  to  take  him  to 
the  airport  for  his  last  Journey  and  he  put 
his  arm  around  you  and  said  "Mom  and  Pop, 
no  matter  what  happens  I  want  you  to  know' 
that  I  love  you." 

Surely  a  man  of  your  wealth  and  pres- 
tige could  do  more.  We  should  never  have 
gotten  into  this  war  in  the  first  place  but 
we  ARE  in  it.  Are  you  Just  willing  to  hand 
over  to  the  enemy  everything  that  my  fine 
young  boy  stood  for? 

And,  finally,  she  writes  to  me: 

It  hurts  me  to  see  my  son's  name  read  at 
these  so-called  "peace"  rallys,  when  he  had 
nothing  in  common  with  these  long-haired, 
bead-wearing,  so-called  young  "men". 

My  son  was  a  small  young  man  in  body, 
but  he  had  a  big,  beautiful  love  of  God, 
country,  family,  his  fellow  Americans  and 
also  the  Vietnamese.  In  one  letter,  he  wrote 
that  he  had  a  wonderful  experience.  A  Viet 
Cong  prisoner  was  brought  to  him  seem- 
ingly dead.  He  gave  him  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation  and  patched  him  up  and,  at 
the  last  report,  this  person  was  going  to 
make  it. 

All  of  these  fine  young  men  have  given  the 
last  ounce  of  devotion  to  their  country  and 
went  to  Vietnam  thinking  they  were  aid- 
ing the  U.S.,  not  the  Viet  Cong.  It  hurts  me 
so  to  see  these  "peace"  marchers  carrying  Viet 
Cong  flags  and  praising  the  Viet  Cong. 

We  have  a  beautiful,  vtist,  productive 
country— truly  a  Gift  of  God  to  use  in  the 
right  way.  AU  of  these  young  people  have  a 
golden  opportunity  to  get  their  education 
and  do  something  worthwhile  for  their  coun- 
try and  their  fellow  man. 

Where  has  the  bravery  and  love  of  country 
and  hard  work  to  achieve  a  goal  of  our  fore- 
fathers vanished  to?  I  feel  that  my  son  and 
all  of  the  thousands  of  other  flne  yoimg  men 
who  died  in  the  service  of  their  country,  ac- 
cepting the  harshness  of  basic  training  and 
all  the  other  hurts  of  war,  are  true 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  very  little  that  I 
would  add.  These  letters  from  the  heart 
of  a  mother  who  loved  and  lost  her  son 
speak  for  themselves.  As  was  her  son,  she, 
too,  is  a  patriot  of  the  highest  order.  We 
need  more  of  her  kind. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  send  a  newsletter  to  my  con- 
stituents reviewing  matters  which  may 
be  of  widespread  interest.  This  week  my 
newsletter  centers  on  some  of  the  major 
proposals  contained  In  "The  Nixon  Legis- 
lative Progrsun,"  and  I  Include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  be  interested : 

I  From  the  newsletter  of  John  J.  Rhodes, 

Dec.  10,  19691 

The  Nixon  Legislative  Psogeam 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  last  Jan- 
uary, there  was  a  growing  sense  of  frustra- 
tion ■with  government  among  Americans. 
The  Federal  government  continued  to  sp>end 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  wtUle  thf 
individual  taxpayer  saw  fewer  and  fewer  re- 
sults from  such  massive  spending,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  purchasing  power  of  hi* 
dollar  was  being  drastically  eroded. 

In  addition  to  a  skyrocketing  inflation  fed 
by  fiscal  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
previous  Administration,  Nixon  was  con- 
fronted by  an  unprecedented  increase  in 
crime  in  the  streets,  riots  on  ovir  campuses, 
and  a  welfare  system  that  seemed  to  reward 
those  who  would  not  work,  but  failed  to 
provide  adequately  for  those  who  could  not 
work.  We  had  a  draft  system  that  fostered 
needless  uncertainty  for  our  youth  and, 
most  tragically,  a  long  and  confusing  war 
having  no  apparent  policy  direction  what- 
soever. 

President  Nixon  was  summoned  to  pro- 
vide new  leadership  to  the  nation  and  offer 
new  approaches  to  these  and  other  prob- 
lems. The  President  responded  by  setting 
forth  a  comprehensive  and  well  thought- 
out  set  of  legislative  proposals  designed  to 
speak  directly  to  the  needs  of  our  nation. 
They  promise  real  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems and  not  merely  band-aids  to  cover  our 
wounds. 

Specifically,  the  President  has  sent  some 
fifty  messages  to  Congress  recommending 
the  enactment  of  needed  legislation  In  al- 
most every  area  of  concern.  He  has  con- 
fronted Inflation  head-on  by  committing 
this  Administration  to  a  set  of  policies  de- 
signed to  curb  the  causes  of  the  dollar's 
erosion.  He  has  recommended  wholesale  re- 
form of  the  Post  Office,  the  draft  system, 
the  Electoral  College,  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  has  called 
for  specific  changes  to  deal  more  adequately 
with  the  scourge  of  organized  crime,  ob- 
scene mall,  hunger  and  malnutrition,  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs.  He  has  become 
the  first  Chief  Executive  to  recognize  and 
put  forth  concrete  proposals  to  cope  ■with 
the  awesome  population  explosion,  the  crisis 
in  urban  and  air  transportation  and  the  dis- 
mally unsuccessful  hand-out  programs  now 
passing  for  welfare. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  some  of  the  ma- 
jor proposals  contained  in  "The  Nixon  Leg- 
islative Program"  and  then  turn  to  the  ac- 
tion they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
91st  Congress: 

CONTROL    OF    INFLATION 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  Inherited 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  was  an  intoler- 
ably high  increase  In  the  cost  of  living. 
Everyone  seemed  to  be  against  inflation,  but 
very  few  were  willing  to  take  the  steps  needed 
to  bring  it  under  control.  President  Nixon 
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rejected  rhe  artificial  tacUca  of  Imponlng 
wage  and  price  controls  or  Ineffectual  guide- 
lines, in  favor  of  attacking  the  root  causes 
of  the  problem 

The  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
government  can  add  force  to  the  steeonroller 
of  inflation  simply  by  continuing  ti>  spend 
more  money  than  It  takes  In  For  the  eight 
years  preceding  1369,  the  Federal  ttovern- 
ment  had  run  an  uninterrupted  string  !>; 
budget  deflclta  culminating  in  a  deficit  of 
over  125  billion  In  1968!  Today  the  chickens 
have  come  home  ti  rcxjBt  ind  we  are  all  pav- 
ing for  tha'  spending  spree  In  the  form  of 
the  cjuelest  tax  of  all — Inflation. 

The  President  has  taken  .ictlon  on  his 
pledge  to  put  this  nation's  economic  house 
m  order  He  has  proposed  a  cut  in  Federal 
spending  of  over  $7  billion  this  year  He  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  phase  out  the  tax  sur- 
charge over  one  year  rather  than  six  month.s, 
and  to  eliminate  the  7';  investment  tax 
credit 

This  Is  tough  medicine  These  measures 
aren't  the  kind  that  buy  instant  votes  nor 
give  instant  relief  Belt  tightening  Is  slow 
.md  painful,  but  .i  President  taking  sieps  to 
right  Inflation  must  make  difficult  decisions 
based  on  r»»llty  and  nut  on  :irtlHclaI  popu- 
laritr. 

The  prospect  of  Inflation  run  rampant  is 
a  very  real  one  Over  the  last  two  years,  the 
prices  o(  meat,  poviltrv  and  fish  have  gone  up 
13  6"r  .  mens  clothing  up  12  8'^  new  homes 
up  18  2".'  This  Congress,  like  'he  Adminis- 
tration, must  match  Its  words  with  I's  deeds 
to  restore  fiscal  integrity  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  economic  stability  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

TAX    REFORM 

A  part  of  the  Administration's  economic 
program  Is  to  return  equity  to  the  Federal 
tax  system.  Back  m  April.  President  Nixon 
initiated  these  changes  by  recommending  to 
Congress  a  sound  set  of  tax  relorms  that  were 
the  most  comprehensive  since  1934  I.ist 
August,  the  House  passed  a  so-called  Tax  Re- 
form Act  which  ran  to  368  pages  m  length 
While  some  changes  made  by  'he  bill  were 
desirable,  many  were  lU-concelved  and  po- 
tentl  lUv  harmful.  Moreover  real  tax  reform, 
in  my  opinion,  requires  making  the  present 
system  more  streamlined  rather  than  more 
complicated  While  .\merlcans  don't  mind 
paying  their  fair  share,  the  uncertainty  and 
unlntelllgibillty  which  are  the  hallmarks  of 
the  present  Internal  Revenue  Code,  are  not 
■icceptable 

This  bin  is  now  before  the  Senate,  where 
many  of  us  had  hoped  that  the  defects  in 
the  House  measure  could  be  remedied  Cn- 
fortunately.  action  on  the  bill  has  turned 
into  a  competitive  fiasco  to  see  who  can  x-ixx 
less  through  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  more  through  inflation.  As  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  now  stands.  it.s  tax-reduc- 
ing provisions  would  exceed  its  tax-ralslng 
provisions  by  *5  bU'.lon  m  the  next  fiscal 
year!  While  I  would  be  the  last  person  to 
oppose  tax  cut3.  I  believe  that  this  must  be 
done  responsibly,  which  means  that  spend- 
ing must  first  be  cut  A  tax  "handout  "  with- 
out an  accompanying  reduction  In  expendi- 
tures could  cost  more  m  terms  "f  inflation 
than  would  direct  taxes,  In  the  long  run. 

One  consolation  Is  the  fact  that  If  the  tax 
bill  th.at  finally  reaches  the  President  makes 
excessive  pie-ln-the  sky  handouts  and  there- 
by threatens  to  cost  the  nation  more  than 
Its  "reforms  "  are  worth,  the  President  will 
exercise  his  veto  power  Nevertheless.  It  will 
be  tragic  Indeed  if  Members  of  Congress  lose 
the  opportunity  for  meaningful  tax  reform 
in  an  exercise  ot  partuan  politics 

CONTROL    OP    CRIME 

.M.uiy  of  today's  criminal  problems  result 
frjm  our  failure  to  enforce  laws  already  on 
the  books  Largely,  this  responsibility  rests 
with  the  States.  For  this  reason,  a  massive 
progr.im  designed  to  msXlernize  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  across  the  country  is 
part   of    the   antl-crime   p.wkage    which    the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nixon  .Administration  has  recommended  to 
Congress  This  package  aLso  Includes  meae- 
uree  to  strengthen  the  attack  against  orga- 
nized crime  to  stem  the  tide  against  pornog- 
raphy and  obacene  mall  within  present 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  and  U)  deal  more 
effectively  with  the  serious  problem  of  nar- 
cotl<»  and  dangerous  drugs  While  no  single 
legislative  program  has  .i  higher  prlorltv 
within  this  Administration,  not  a  single  one 
of  the  more  than  20  bills  on  the  svibject  has 
been  passed  by  the  C.t)ngre8B  Again,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  the  lead  In  an  area 
of  utmost  concern  to  all  Amerlcuis.  but 
tho  Democratic  leivdershlp  of  the  Congresa 
has  not  yet  acted 

NEW    FEDERALISM 

In  a  nationwide  address  last  summer. 
President  Nixon  set  fi»rth  a  comprehensive 
plan  designed  t»)  rev.vmp  a  g<X)d  share  of 
this  country's  .social  legislation  The  three- 
pronged  approach  which  the  President  de- 
tailed was  referred  to  as  Hie  New  Federal- 
Ism'  emphasizing  the  f:i,ct  that  [)ower  was  to 
be  returned  to  the  States  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  become  concentrated  in  Wa.shlng- 
ton. 

In  the  area  of  welfare,  everyone  agrees 
that  the  present  system  U  a  colossal  f.allure 
Besides  falling  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  'he  ''ost  of  welf:u-e  ha«  more  than 
tripled  since  l!)60.  and  continues  It-s  upward 
climb  President  Nixon  has  propo.sed  thai 
the  present  weif.ire  svstem  tye  scrapped  en- 
tirely and  be  replaced  by  a  Family  Assistance 
Plan  having  the  some  qualifications  and 
benefits  acro.ss  the  nation  combined  with 
a  requirement  that  th^Tse  who  .iccept  bene- 
fits must  als.)  accept  sultiible  work  or  Job 
training  In  connection  with  welfare  reform, 
the  President  rec-ommended  a  new  Man- 
power Training  .-Vet  that  would  con.sf>lldate 
the  n\a/*  of  confusing  and  overlapping  Fed- 
eral J.5b  triilnlng  programs  Both  of  these 
me.tsures  are  part  of  a  l"ng-ranee  proifram 
designed  to  get  people  off  the  welfare  rolls 
and  on  to  the  payrolls,  thus  reducing  the 
need  for  welfare  and  Its  cost   t..)  the  nation 

The  Administration  has  also  proposed  a 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  whereby  a  .set  ;x>rtlon 
of  revenues  from  the  Federal  Income  tax 
would  be  returned  directly  to  State  and  kxral 
governments  on  a  "no-strlngs-att.iched  ' 
basis.  While  it  was  an  accepted  t^enet  of 
previous  .Administrations  that  centralized 
Federal  planning  was  necessary  In  order  to 
meet  public  needs  effectively  the  President 
has  oclvx-ated  decentralization  as  a  means 
of  better  dealing  with  a  l.irge  number  of 
our  problems  There  Is  no  d(Jubt  that  all 
three  of  these  proposals  would  bring  about 
unprecedented  changes  In  existing  progrims 
that  must  be  fully  and  carefully  analyzed 
On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  clear  that  t.he  pres- 
ent progrims  are  leading  us  towiu-d  disaster, 
and  that  Congress  should  address  Itself  to 
the  positive  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
President 

POSTAL    REFORM 

The  Poet  OfJlce  Is  In  a  race  with  catastro- 
phe and.  -la  President  Nixon  stated  In  his 
message  to  Congress  I.ist  May.  'Total  re- 
form of  the  nation's  postal  system  Is  abso- 
lutely essential"  This  yt- ir  the  postal  serv- 
ice Is  expected  to  run  a  budget  deficit  of 
more  than  »1  2  billion  and  this  red  Ink  Is 
being  underwritten  by  the  taxpayers,  rather 
than  by  the  users  of  the  postal  service  who 
should  rightly  bear  this  cost  The  Post  OfBce 
Department  Is  badly  in  need  of  m<xlernlza- 
tlon  and  improved  management  techniques 
After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  problems  be- 
setting the  postal  service,  the  .Admlnistra- 
ton  proposed  a  comprehensive  re.jrganlza- 
tion  of  the  Department  aimed  at  removing 
It  from  18th  century  piilltlcs  and  establish- 
ing a  government-owned  corporation  to  pro- 
vide prompt  and  efficient  mall  service  to  all 
Americans  Despite  the  broad  support  that 
this  measiu-e  had.  the  Denux'r.itlc  Congress 
has  not  acted  favorably  upcm  it  and  has  In- 
dicated that  it  does  not  intend  to  do  so. 
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DRArr    REFORM 

President  Nixon  recognized  that  the  draft 
law  presented  an  Intolerable  situation  which 
Imposed  a  needless  uncertainty  on  the  live.s 
of  young  Americans  Last  May  he  forwarded 
a  message  to  the  Congress  calling  for  au- 
thority to  Institute  a  lottery  and  change  •  , 
the  youngest  first"  method  of  selection 
After  the  Hou.se  had  p:issed  the  measure  t;:r 
Senate  Democratic  Leadership  declared  that 
no  actlfin  would  be  taken  on  It  this  yeir 
Fortunately,  the  full  Impact  of  this  callotis 
disregard  for  the  interests  of  young  Amer- 
icans for  political  considerations  was  brought 
to  bear,  with  the  result  that  the  draft  re- 
form law  Is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  mu]  r 
legislation  to  have  passed  the  Congress  thib 
year 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  other 
Important  profHssals  comprising  "The  Nix-  n 
Legislative  Program  "  The  Administration  : 
sponsoring  or  endorsing  around  r20  bills  si.;^. 
porting  Its  position  in  such  diverse  areas  \- 
the  merchant  marine,  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion, the  population  explosion,  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  reforms  The  unfor-i;- 
nate  fact  is  that  of  nil  the  measures  ,-  ;i  - 
mltted  to  It.  the  9lFt  Congress  has  complet-.i 
action  on  only  two  major  bills— draft  reform 
and  an  increase  In  the  limit  on  the  national 
debt  I  the  Interest  on  which  Is  now  runn.nc 
m  excess  of  $45  million  a  day!:. 

With  regard  to  money  bills,  we  are  a!m.>^• 
•It  the  half-way  point  In  the  current  fi.s^:il 
year  and  the  Coiigre.ss  has  completed  action 
on  only  4  of  some  13  regular  approprlatl<  :.- 
bills.  Since  last  July  1.  the  Congress  !  ;, 
kept  the  Federal  government  In  business  r, 
passing  emergency  resolutions  providing 
temporary  funds  to  the  various  goverrmie;  • 
agencies  to  continue  their  day-ui-day  oper- 
tlons  If  It  were  not  for  these  so-called  '  c^  n- 
tinulng  resolutions  "  the  government  woi.d 
simply  not  be  able  to  pav  Its  bills  Need..'  .s 
to  say.  It  Is  both  bad  biusiness  and  bad  g  ■  - 
ernment  when  Congress  abandons  Its  lu. x- 
TUm  of  closely  rcgulatint;  government  expen- 
ditures by  simply  providing  funds  to  t:  e 
government  at  last   year's  levels. 

At  this  writing.  Congress  has  yet  to  pi-s 
appropriations  for  Defense;  the  District  f 
Columbia.  Foreign  Aid,  Labor.  Health.  Edu- 
cation .ind  Welfare;  Military  Construction; 
the  Legislative  Branch.  Public  Works;  State. 
Justice  and  Commerce  Departments  and 
Transportation  The  delay  is  so  serious  th;it 
President  Nixon  warned  Democratic  leadrrs 
list  week  that  he  may  have  to  call  Congre^s 
back  into  special  session  on  December  Z'i 
unless  it  acts  on  all  the  a;)proprlations  iv.c  -- 
ures  before  adjourning 

The  simple  f.ict  remains  that  while  the 
President  can  propose  legislation,  the  C  n- 
gress  must  enact  it  into  law  Many  persv  ns 
do  not  realize  the  Importance  of  the  Leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  The  majority  party  <:•  : - 
trols  the  How  of  legislation  to  the  Coneif^s 
and  deternunes  what  legislation  will  be  aLteU 
upon  Its  members  chair  all  of  the  stand  i-.s; 
committees  and  subcommittees  in  the  Hou>e 
.ind  the  Senate  and  hold  hearings  on  subjec  .> 
uf  their  choosing.  To  date,  the  Democr.ii- 
c ontrolled  Congress  has  been  quite  remiss  in 
bringing  Important  measures  Ui  the  floor  ^o 
that  the  House  and  Senate  may  work  their 
will  up>on  them  The  fact  is  clear  that  If  tlie 
91st  Congress  is  to  rid  Itself  of  the  "do- 
noihlng"  label.  It  must  stop  dragging  Its  feel 
In  the  next  session  beginning  m  January 

CHANCE    OF    ADDRESS 

In  a  large  mailing  such  as  this.  It  Is  some- 
times dltflcuit  to  correctly  Indicate  every- 
one s  name  and  address  If  there  are  iny 
changes  that  should  be  made  in  your  maili:!>^ 
addre.ss.  I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  wou'id 
tear  off  the  address  on  the  brown  enveli>pe 
and  return  it  to  me  with  the  appllcit'f 
changes  Indicated  thereon  i2312  Rayburn 
Hou.se  Office  Building,  Washington.  D  C 
20615) 
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BIG-TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
tditoriEil  for  today  Is  from  the  Casper 
Star-Tiibune,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
Tlie  editorial  follows: 

Controversy    Over    Trtick    Legislation 

( By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
Washington. — At  one  time  or  tmother, 
every  motorist  has  known  the  miserable  ex- 
[lerlence — sometimes  the  terrifying  experi- 
ence— of  trying  to  pass  a  tractor-trailer 
truck  In  foul  weather  conditions.  The  box- 
car profile  blocks  the  road  ahead.  One  gropes 
through  rain  and  fiying  spume,  hands 
prlpplng  the  wheel  Just  a  couple  oi  feet  to 
the  side.  35  tons  of  steel  are  rolling  along 
a;  60  miles  an  hour.  At  last  you  get  around; 
and  behold;  Another  truck  ahead. 

A  House  subcommittee  resumes  he«u1ngB 
tnls  week  on  a  bill  that  brings  these  recol- 
lections vividly  to  mind.  The  bill  would  set 
new  permissible  maximum  width,  welgh.t. 
and  length  limits  for  the  Interstate  highway 
.'vstem.  Truck  and  bus  companies  are  ar- 
dently supporting  the  bill;  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  representing  pas- 
senger car  drivers,  is  Just  as  dead  set  against 
It.  For  my  own  part.  I  wish  there  were  some 
way  to  find  a  compromise  down  a  middle 
lane. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  make  an  excellent 
c;ise — up  to  a  point.  The  present  interstate 
width  and  load  limits  were  fixed  13  years 
ago,  according  to  standards  laid  down  In 
1946.  Since  then,  the  Interstate  high-ways 
have  come  Into  being.  It  Is  a  plausible  con- 
tention that  these  magnificent  freeways  are 
capable  of  handling  wider  and  heavier  loads 
tiian  the  old  primary  highways  could  take. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  States  to  au- 
thorize an  Increase  in  single-axle  loads  Irom 
IH.OOO  to  20.000  pounds:  an  Increase  In  tan- 
dem-axle loads  from  32,000  to  34.000  pounds; 
;ind  an  Increase  In  the  gross  load  limit  from 
71.280  pounds  to  a  higher  figure  obtained 
from  a  length  swid  axle  formula.  The  maxl- 
nuim  permissible  width  would  be  Increased 
from  96  Ui  102  Inches. 

These  changes  are  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
B.ireau  of  Public  Roads.  They  are  not  op- 
posed by  the  American  Association  of  State 
Hlffhway  Officials  lA.ASHO).  The  point  Is 
made  that  roughly  half  the  States  already 
permit  these  higher  load  limits,  under  a 
praitdfather  clause  inserted  in  the  basic  Fed- 
eral act  of  ]!)56.  The  proposed  Increase  in 
maximum  width  would  make  it  possible  for 
trucks  U3  carry  cargoes  (such  as  plyboard) 
'hat  come  in  multiples  of  eight  feet;  the 
extra  six  inches.  It  Is  said,  also  would  contrib- 
ute to  greater  stability  and  to  greater  safety. 
So  iar.  .so  g.ood  T!ie  ordinary  motorist  may 
wince  at  the  greater  width,  but  It  Is  hard  to 
object  to  the  prop.ised  new  limits  on  weight. 
At  about  this  point  in  the  debate,  however, 
the  orojxmcnts  run  out  ot  gas;  the  remainder 
t  f  their  case  is  much  less  impressive. 

The  bill  proposes  a  Federal  length  limit  of 
70  feet.  It's  too  much  Oregon  now  allows  up 
lo  75  feet  on  designated  highways,  and 
Nevada  lias  a  70-foot  limit,  btit  27  States 
hold  to  65  feet.  Iowa  limits  length  to  60  feet, 
and  20  States  have  a  55-foct  limit.  Both  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  AASHO  recom- 
mend (53  feet  In  askine;  for  this  added  length. 
the  truckers  are  petting  grabby. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  emphasize  that  the 
bill  Is  "only  permissive" — no  State  would 
have  to  approve  the  higher  limits:  and  they 
r»int  out  that  the  new  dimensions  would  ap- 
i/.y  to  the  Interstate  hiphways  only.  The 
answer  to  this  Is.  unh-hunii,  or  who's  kid- 
ding  whom?   Once   the   higher   limits  -were 
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authorized,  the  truckers"  lobby  would  roll 
Into  high  gear;  few  legislatures  would  resist. 
And  as  spokesmen  for  counties  and  cities 
have  observed,  the  new  behemoth  trucks 
would  have  to  get  on  and  come  off  the  Inter- 
state system  by  way  of  old  highways  and 
bridges  not  meant  for  the  mastodon  size. 

The  truckers  say  that  larger  trucks  will 
produce  economies  In  freight  expenses,  which 
economlee  in  turn  will  be  passed  along  to 
consumers.  It  seems  doubtful.  Consumers 
have  not  seen  many  such  economies  lately. 
The  truth  Is  that  this  bill  would  benefit 
truck  and  bus  companies.  Okay,  but  let's 
leave  It  at  that. 

Substantially  this  same  bill  passed  the 
Senate  last  year,  but  died  In  tlie  House  when 
the  90th  Congress  ran  out  of  time.  On  bal- 
ance, the  better  arguments  still  lie  against 
the  bill.  'Unless  a  reasonable  compromise  can 
be  found,  the  resurrected  measure  ought  to 
be  interred  again. 
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TRIBUTE   TO   DR.   ROBERT   LEE 
JACKSON 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
came  across  a  copy  of  the  December  1968 
edition  of  the  Journal  of  the  Kappa 
Alpha  Psi  Fraternity,  which  contains  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee 
Jackson  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  one  of  Baltimore's  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  and  a  man  whom  I 
have  been  proud  to  call  my  friend  for 
many  years.  Throughout  his  career,  both 
as  a  physician  and  as  a  public  servant, 
Dr.  Jackson  has  made  a  habit  of  over- 
coming obstacles,  which  I  am  sure  would 
have  discouraged  a  lesser  man.  His  re- 
fusal to  accept  anything  less  than  the 
best  has  motivated  him  through  a  life- 
time, which  has  brought  him  personal 
success  and  prestige,  and  during  which 
he  has  made  a  long  series  of  significant 
contributions  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  his  commimity  and  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  and  encouraged  by  this  heart- 
warming story  of  one  Negro  American 
who  stayed  with  the  fight  when  the  going 
was  tough  and  who  by  his  efforts,  has 
enriched  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people. 

I  include  the   article  on   Dr.   Robert 

Lee  Jackson  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  Jackson,  Beloved  Veteran 

Medic 

(By  G.  James  Fleming) 

He  was  there  when  Kappa  Chapter  was 
founded  at  Meharry  Medical  College  In  1919. 
He  was  a  co-founder  of  Baltimore  Alumni 
Chapter.  He  has  been  active  In  both  the  fra- 
ternity und  In  medicine  most  of  his  life, 
and — at  age  74 — he  still  practices  medicine. 
He  Is  Robert  Lee  Jackson. 

With  due  respect,  he  Is  "The  Grand  Old 
Man  of  Medicine"  In  Baltimore. 

Brother  Jackson  was  born  in  Birmingham 
In  1894;  was  graduated  from  Walden  Univer- 
sity In  1917,  and  received  the  M.D.  degree 
from  Meharry  in  1921.  After  a  postgraduate 
year  at  Meharry  and  the  taking  of  a  bride 
(Clara  V.  Cleveland) ,  he  headed  for  Baltimore 
("up  North")  where  he  set  himself  up  in  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

But  he  did  more. 

At  once  he  began  trying  to  establish  Kappa 
Alpha  Psl  In  Baltimore;   at  once  he  started 


trying  to  secure  more  professional  opportuni- 
ties for  Negro  physicians;  at  once  he  began 
trying  to  enlarge  and  upgrade  Provident  Hos- 
pital. 

Before  long,  Brother  Jackson  found  three 
Lincoln  (Pa.)  Kappamen — Drs.  Newman, 
Scott  and  Harris  (their  first  names  escape 
him)  and.  In  1923,  the  Baltimore  Alumni 
Chapter  was  chartered,  when  George  P.  David 
was  Grand  Polemarch  and  C.  Leon  Wilson  was 
Grand  Keeper  of  Records. 

The  chapter  met  In  members'  homes,  but 
Kappa  was  also  much  alive  at  Provident  Hos- 
pital, since  most  of  the  Kappa  physicians 
were  also  on  the  hospital's  staff.  The  chapter 
observed  the  fraternity's  programs  but,  ac- 
cording to  Brother  Jackson,  "It  also  became 
noted  for  grand  social  affairs  with  finely 
printed  Invitations.  This  was  the  period  when 
there  was  great  competition  among  the 
Greek-letter  societies." 

"The  chapter  brought  the  first  Grand 
Chapter  to  Baltimore  in  1920  or  1921  and  we 
also  were  the  leading  spirits  In  establishing 
Alpha  Iota  Chapter  at  Morgan  State  College," 
according  to  Brother  Jackson. 

Brother  Jackson  received  tlie  18th  Dis- 
tinguished Medal,  highest  award  of  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association,  at  its  68th  an- 
nual convention  in  Los  Angeles,  In  1963.  The 
award  was  In  recognition  of  Brother  Jack- 
son's contributions  to  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of  Provident  Hospital  In  Bal- 
timore, as  a  recognized  and  accredited  train- 
ing institution,  his  efforts  In  the  actions 
which  resulted  In  the  acceptance  of  Negro 
physicians  into  membership  by  the  Baltimore 
City  Medical  Society  and  the  Medical  and 
Chirurglcal  Faculty  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  his  role  in  securing  the  admission  of 
Negro  surgeons  as  Fellows  in  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  The  award  acknowledged 
also  the  wider  Influence  he  had  exerted 
through  the  men  trained  at  Provident  and 
his  activities  In  stimulating  others  to  make 
contributions  to  medical  literature. 

He  was  honored  for  becoming  the  first  Ne- 
gro physician  to  serve  In  the  chest  clinics 
of  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Association.  In 
those  early  days,  when  the  walls  of  segrega- 
tion were  thick  and  high,  the  established 
hospitals  of  the  city  were  closed  to  Negro 
physicians.  The  dream  of  a  hospital  where 
Negro  physicians  could  practice  and  train 
continually  inspired  Brother  Jackson.  He 
succeeded  In  Interesting  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney. 
Sr..  Dr.  Richard  TeLinde  and  many  other 
leading  Baltimore  surgeons  and  physicians 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  University 
of  Maryland  Hospitals  and  Medical  Schools 
to  begin  a  campaign  to  remodel  the  Union 
Protestant  Infirmary  on  Division  Street  to 
accommodate  the  Provident  Hospital,  which 
was  then  located  in  small,  inadequate 
quarters  on  Blddle  Street. 

In  1925  these  men  recommended  his  ap- 
pointment as  the  first  resident  In  surgery  at 
the  Provident  Hospital.  They  served  as  con- 
sultants and  continued  to  support  the  effort 
to  transfer  the  hospital  to  the  building  on 
Division  Street.  This  was  accomplished  in 
1928  and  Brother  Jackson  was  named  medical 
director. 

In  these  relatively  early  days  of  postgradu- 
ate training  in  medicine,  when  racial  barriers 
seemed  immovable,  the  new  Provident  as- 
sumed important  significance  as  an  institu- 
tion ill  which  Negro  doctors  might  practice 
and  take  supervised  training  in  the  special- 
ties of  sursery.  medicine,  and  obstetrics  and 
gynecology.  A  new  resource  for  the  training 
of  Negro  nurses  was  al.so  provided. 

Brother  Jackson  completed  his  residency 
training  in  1930  and  was  appointed  Junior 
consultant  In  surgery  at  Provident  In  1931. 
In  1935.  he  was  made  associate  chief  of  sur- 
gery with  Dr.  George  G.  Finney,  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney.  When  Dr.  George 
Finney  entered  the  armed  forces  in  1941, 
Brother  Jackson  remained  associate  chief  of 
surgery  with  Dr.  Samuel  McLanahan. 

In  1940,  Brother  Jackson  became  chief  of 
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8t*ff  at  Provident  Under  hi*  leadership,  the 
boapltai  developed  a  training  program  in  the 
major  services,  particularly  general  surgery, 
which  attracted  many  young  Negro  men  and 
women  of  medicine  Through  the  years  they 
have  gone  on  to  become  certified  in  their 
specialties.  Fellows  In  the  respective  national 
and  international  clinical  coUegea,  heads  of 
departments,  teachers,  and  contributors  to 
medical  literature  and  research  These  physi- 
cians, too  numerous  to  mention,  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  some  foreign  countries  In  1950  Brother 
Jackson,  appointed  chief  of  surgical  service. 
Provident  Hospital,  continued  to  carry  on  a 
service  recognized  by  the  American  Board 
of  Surgery  for  resident  training 

In  1957  many  of  the  Jackson-trained  doc- 
tors returned  to  Baltimore  when  the  former 
House  Officers  of  Provident  Hospital  paid 
tribute  'o  him  at  the  hospitals  annual  ban- 
quet, which  was  specifically  designated  as  in 
his  honor  Here  they  Joined  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  the  Mayor  nf  Baltimore, 
prominent  civic  leaders,  patients  and  friends 
in  hailing  the  contributions  Dr  Jackson" 
had  made  to  the  advancement  i^f  medical 
care  and  training  under  dlfflcult  circum- 
stances- 

In  s*mi-reUrement  now.  Brother  Jackson 
still  continues  his  interest  in  Provident 
Hospital  N  helping  "o  make  possible  'he  new 
i$12.000000i    Provident   now   being   built 

Brother  Jackson  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  BalUmore  City  Relief  rommlsslon.  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Baltimore 
C'.ty  Criminal  Justice  Commission,  the  Balti- 
more C;tv  Planning  Commission,  and  the 
Selective  Service  Board 

Brother  Jackson  has  pursued  many  post- 
graduate courses  These  '.nc'.ude  Intestinal 
surgery  at  the  Cook  County  Graduate  School 
of  Medicine,  1930;  rectal  surgery  at  Cook 
County.  1935.  e;eneral  surgery  Presbyterian, 
and  Mount  Slnal  hospitals.  New  York,  1937: 
blood  banks.  N'ew  York  University  Post- 
graduate School  of  Medicine,  1944;  female 
urology.  New  York  University  Postgraduate 
School  of  Medicine,  1946,  male  urolot;y.  Cook 
County.  1947;  i?all  bladder  surgery.  Cook 
County.  1949;  general  surgery.  George  Wash- 
ington Postgraduate  School  of  Medicine.  1952 
He  has  attended  all  the  clinical  congresses  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons  since  his 
Inclusion  in   1948 

Brother  Jackson  has  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Medical  Association  .since  1924.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  Monumental  City  Med- 
ical Society,  Maryland  Medical  Society,  Balti- 
more Cltv  Medical  Society,  Medical  and  Chl- 
rurgical  Faculty  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  Is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  He  also  belongs  to  the  Masons,  the 
Elks,  and  'he  Presbyterian  Church 

Certainly  Robert  I^e  Jackson  is  Kappa- 
man  of  the  month;  certainly,  too.  a  Kappa- 
man  of  the  Year;  and^by  his  life — Kappa- 
man  of  two  centuries 


GLASS  TARIFFS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PKNNSTLVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  12.  1969 

Mr,  DENT.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  following 
IS  the  text  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  of  New  Ken- 
sington. Pa.,  located  In  my  congressional 
district.  He  expressed  his  vital  concern 
over  the  lowering  of  glass  tariffs/  and 
their  effect  on  our  community,  I  think 
my  letter  to  him  should  be  read  by  all 
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hCembers  of  Congress  so  they  may  be 
further  alerted  to  the  danger  of  lower- 
ing glass  tariffs. 

Kael    P     Ka«9TTN. 
Preadent.  Kivania  Club 
Sew  Kensington.  Pa. 

Dkab  Mb  Kabstkn  I  have  been  receiving 
a  number  of  letters  from  Arnold,  Lower  Bvir- 
rell.  and  New  Kenslngrton  concerning  the 
very  serious  problem  of  glass  Imports  Since 
many  at  the  letters  have  been  coming  in 
from  Klwanls  members  please  feel  free  to 
m»^  my  letter  public  by  publishing  It  in 
your  newsletter 

The  glass  Industry  haa  suffered  for  a  long 
time  from  Increasing  pressure  from  low-wage 
produced  glass  from  almoat  every  country  In 
the  world,  especially  Europe.  Japan,  and  the 
Red  Curtain  countries 

The  problem  has  become  so  serious  that 
the  Amerlcan-St  Oobaln  Company  has 
closed  their  Arnold  plant,  and  reduced  Its 
production  In  its  remaining  plants  Unless 
relief  Is  forthcoming  they  may  well  close  one 
or  all  of  Its  remaining  facilities  This  fact 
was  brtiught  to  the  attention  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  Industry,  the  workers  union, 
and  your  Congressman  acting  fi>r  and  In  be- 
half of  Arnold,  Ixjwer  Burrell,  New  Kensing- 
ton, and  surrounding  areas  that  are  seriously 
affected   by  the  closing  of  this  facility 

The  mayors  of  these  three  cities  have  been 
very  co-operative  and  helpful  The  citizens 
were,  also,  helpful,  .md  rendered  substance 
by  sending  me  thousands  of  petitions  which 
were  signed  and  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission 

For  the  first  tltne  since  President  Ken- 
nedy gave  some  relief  to  the  Industry,  by 
ruling  back  t.ulffs  to  the  pre-Smoot-Hawley 
days,  the  TartlT  Commission  hae  called  a  halt 
to    any    further    decreases   in   glass    tariff 

The  Chairman  nf  the  Commission,  In  his 
i>plnlon  on  the  matter  of  Rlass,  states  that 
excessive  damage  is  being  done  In  the  glass 
Industry  This  puts  the  n\atter  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
His  hand  is  fortified  with  the  Tariff  Com- 
missions repyort  on  exactly  the  action  Uiken 
by  President  Kennedy  We  can  be  assured 
that.  If  the  President  does  put  the  tariff  back 
to  the  Kennedy  level,  we  at  least  will  be  able 
to  hold  off  complete  destruction  of  the  in- 
dustry 

I  believe  more  should  be  done.  We  can- 
not sustain  our  economy  If  we  :ire  going  to 
allow  nations,  where  their  highest  wage  Is 
only  10-50",  of  our  minimum  wage,  to  use 
this  country  as  a  dumping  ground 

As  you  know  my  hearings  start  S'X)n  on  a 
new  wage  bill  under  the  F.L  S  A  ,  which  may 
further  depreciate  American  manufacturer's 
opportunity  to  hold  on  to  their  own  market 
Many  of  us  intend  to  fight,  m  we  have  In 
the  past,  but  It  can  not  be  done  unless  the 
local  communities,  and  citizens  finally  real- 
ize buying  foreign  products  Is  not  always 
the  most  economical  way  to  live  Consumers 
are  only  fighting  themselves  when  they  buy 
foreign  products  made  by  low-wage  workers 
In  foreign  countries  In  most  Instances  con- 
sumers who  buy  foreign  products  are  the  pro- 
ducers of  American  goods  comp>etlng  with  the 
foreign  countries'  low-waged  producers, 

I  want  you  to  stress  the  following  infor- 
mation While  It  Is  known,  of  course,  to  the 
companies  and  workers'  representatives, 
there  are  many  citizens  who  do  not  know 
of  a  certain  feature  In  the  trade  agreements. 
It  was  put  !n  as  a  sop  to  lAbor.  but  may 
well  be  the  greatest  single  Item  of  relief 
expenditures  In  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  the  Foreign  Trade  law  any  worker 
who  can  show  that  his  Job  has  been  taken 
by  Imports  Is  entitled  to  65'',  of  his  weekly 
wage  for  a  periled  of  one  year,  or  If  he  Is 
!n  training  for  another  Job — an  additional 
6  months,  or  If  he  Is  60  years  of  age — an 
additional  3  months  of  entitlement 
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They  have  not  yet  decided  what  to  do 
after  this  period  Is  over,  but  It  Is  pretty 
easy  to  see  that  these  private  workers  will 
end  up  In  dire  economic  straits. 

Here  is  the  most  important  part  of  this 
Information  After  many  attempts  by  Labor 
to  seek  to  Jiave  this  relief  granted,  thf 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment have  agreed  to  pay  these  damages  t 
approximately  500  steelworkers  in  two  Armco 
plants 

While  this  may  be  of  some  relief  to  the 
workers  It  must  not  be  accepted  In  lieu  if 
Jobs  when  Jobs  would  be  available  If  the 
imports  were  not  glutting  the  American 
market.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  very 
small  award  to  less  than  500  men  will  cost 
02.233.000  the  first  year,  and  this  Is  without 
counting  the  loss  to  local  tax  authorltle';. 
Social  Security,  and  other  charges  against 
a  worker's  payroll 

In  t&ce  of  this  situation  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  650  workers  who  have  lost  their  Jobs 
at  the  Arnold  plant  make  a  claim  for  t.'ie 
Import  damages  which  caused  the  loss  of 
their  Jobs.  That  would  at  least  give  them  a 
breathing  spell  during  the  transition  period 
when  they  are  seeking  new  employment 

In  a  verv  rough  calculation  I  have  figured 
the  loss  of  Jobs  In  the  difference  between  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  8t«el.  textile  products, 
shoes  and  leather  goods,  etc.,  and  find  that, 
giving  the  impcHTts  every  benefit  of  the  doub*. 
there  are  at  least  a  minimum  of  400,000  Jr>bs 
lost  by  the  exchange  of  goods  In  exports  and 
imports.  This  number  of  Jobs  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  In  damage  relief.  If  awarded  as  the 
law  prescribes,  better  than  2  billion  dollars 
a  year  This  does  not  take  Into  consideration 
the  thousands  nf  jobs  that  have  been  lost  '.n 
mushrooms,  men  and  women  clothing,  ca-^t 
Iron  pipes,  radios.  TV  .  automobiles,  a.^d 
every  other  consumer  commodity  that  h;\.s  a 
serious  share  of  the  shelves  In  the  Amenc.in 
market, 

I  have  given  you  this  Information  to  shew 
that  some  of  vls  have  been  aware  of  tiiis 
problem  and  have  been  like  voices  In  t'',e 
wilderness  in  trying  to  arouse  the  Congress  o! 
the  United  States  to  the  dangers  of  this  econ- 
omy. 

I  do  not  believe  In  isolationism,  a  closed 
door  policy,  or  a  nigh  tariff  wuU  economy  I 
believe  that  all  goods  should  flow  accordlr.i: 
to  the  needs  of  all  nations  and  not  at  the 
cost  of  our  Jobs  and  economy. 

The  serious  thing  we  have  to  face  Is  that 
nations,  and  oft-times  American  enterprises, 
situated  in  foreign  countries,  are  producl.-.g 
goods  solely  to  export  to  the  U.S.  at  prices 
that  do  not  even  meet  the  cost  of  our  labor 
at  the  minimum  wage  level.  I  believe  th.it 
nations  must  work  Inward  for  their  salv,i- 
tlon  economically  I  do  not  believe  that  every- 
nation  can  sell  more  than  It  buys.  In  a  free 
trade  economy,  this  l.s  the  only  way  a  natin 
can  stay  solvent  In  the  exchange  of  money 

No  nation  should  deprive  Its  workers  of 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  simply  t  ■ 
make  multl-mllUonalres  out  of  the  expo.-t- 
Import  fraternity,  which  Is  International  l:i 
concept  and  practice 

Recently,  the  Sanitary  Water  Authority 
of  Allegheny  County  wrote  specifications 
which  gave  orders  for  compressors  to  a  for- 
eign producer  with  one  of  the  finest  com- 
pressor manufacturers  In  the  Pittsburgh  area 
placing  number  two  on  the  list  of  bidders  I 
have  new  legislation  for  the  next  session 
dealing  with  this  phase  of  government  fi- 
nanced purchases. 

This  is  Just  another  Instance  of  contracts 
being  given  to  foreign  bidders  when  our  own 
companies  can  and  should  have  had  the  bid 
Here  is  another  example  of  why  we  should 
be   "buying  American" 

The  only  way  we  can  hope  to  survive  and  to 
salvage  Jobs  of  our  workers,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Industries  Is  for  the  American 
people  to  buy  their  own  products. 


December  12,  1969 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  JANAS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACRT7SXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  an  outstanding  citizen 
and  public  servant,  State  Representative 
John  Janas,  succumbed  to  a  heart  at- 
tack and  died.  He  was  59  and  still  a 
vigorous  and  energetic  man  who  had 
made  a  career  out  of  giving  of  himself 
to  his  community  and  to  his  State. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  John  Janas 
well.  He  began  his  public  service  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Lowell  school  com- 
nuttee  in  1945.  Following  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  city  council  in  1947  and 
subsequently  was  reelected  for  eight 
terms.  In  1954.  demonstrating  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  col- 
leagues on  the  city  council,  he  was  elect- 
ed by  them  to  serve  as  mayor  of  Lowell — 
tiie  first  Polish  American  to  hold  that 
pest. 

In  1962,  John  Janas  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Legislature  from 
the  15th  Middlesex  District — the  first 
Republican  to  be  sent  from  that  district 
in  it5  history.  He  served  with  distinction 
111  the  State  House  from  that  time  until 
hus  death  last  week.  His  dedicated  work 
will  surely  be  missed  by  his  colleagues 
there. 

Throughout  his  life.  John  Janas  lent 
hi.s  efforts  to  helping  others — through  his 
membership  in  the  Benefit  Society  of  the 
Polish  National  Catholic  Church,  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  and 
numerous  .wother  groi^ps.  In  recognition 
01  that  ser'vice,  he  was  named  the  "Msm 
01  the  Year"  in  1961.  by  the  Greater 
Lowell  Civic  Committee. 

Mrs.  Morse  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Nellie  Janas  and 
their  three  sons. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Lowell  Svm  de- 
tailed Representative  Janas'  many  ac- 
complishments and  contributions  and  I 
ii;.sert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

REPRESENTATrVZ  JOHN  jANAS  SuCCnMBS  AT  69 

Lowell— State  Rep.  John  Janas.  59,  of  4 
Vi'.es  Ave.  was  dead  on  arrival  yesterday  at 
St  Joseph's  Hospital. 

Bom  In  Lowell  he  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Frank  and  the  late  Bridget  Janas. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Lowell  High  School 
and  was  a  Carney  Medal  winner.  He  also 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Lowell  Technological 
Institute. 

"He.  at  one  time,  served  as  safety  director 
f'  r  the  American  Hide  &  Leather  Co. 

For  many  years  he  was  active  In  many  civic 
and  social  affairs  throughout  the  city  and 
state. 

In  the  year  1945  he  was  elected  to  the 
school  committee  In  Lowell  for  a  two-year 
tf-rm.  He  was  elected  to  the  city  council  In 
1''47  and  was  re-elected  for  eight  terms.  Out 
of  the  eight  terms  he  was  elected  he  was 
tiie  highest  voted  candidate  for  five  times. 
In  1954  Councilor  Janas  was  honored  by  his 
Colleagues  when  they  elected  him  mayor,  the 
tirst  Polish  American  mayor  of  Lowell. 

In  April  of  1862  a  special  state  election  for 
the  15th  Middlesex  representative  district 
w.a,s  held  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  was  created 
when  Rep.  Cornelius  Desmond  Jr.  was  elected 
C:ty  Manager,  the  then  Councilor  John  Janas 
R  as  elected  to  represent  the  district,  the  first 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Republican  to  ever  b«  elected  from  that  dis- 
trict. 

In  1963  he  was  re-elected  to  the  General 
Court  also  In  1966.  In  1963  he  was  also  re- 
elected but  this  time,  because  of  the  redis- 
trlcUng,  he  represented  the  29th  Middlesex 
District,  consisting  of  Ward  9  In  Lowell  and 
all  of  Dracut. 

In  the  State  House  Legislature,  he  served 
on  three  committees,  taxation,  payroll  and 
banking. 

Rep.  Janas  was  a  parlshoner  of  St.  Casl- 
mlr's  Polish  National  CathoUc  Church  and 
held  membership  In  St.  Casimlr's  Benefit 
society,  also  the  East  End  Social  Club,  board 
member  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross. 
Greater  Lowell  Chapter,  the  B.P.O.E.  Lodge 
87  of  Elks,  the  Passe  Temps  club  of  Lowell, 
CCA.  club  of  Lowell,  Pawtucketvllle  Social 
Club,  the  Polish  National  Home  Association, 
(Dom  Polskl)  an  Honorary  member  of  the 
Polish  American  Veterans  of  Lowell  Inc..  the 
Pulaski  Club,  Polish  National  Alliance  Group 
944,  ZNP.  Honorary  member  of  the  National 
Army  Navy  Union,  Lowell  Heart  Association. 
Lowell  Diabetes  Association,  United  Fund. 
Centralville-Soclal  Club. 

He  received  the  "Man  of  the  Year"  award 
in  1961  from  Greater-Lowell  Civic  Commit- 
tee. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Nellie  (Culpa) 
Janas;  three  sons.  Dr.  John  J.  Janas  Jr.  on 
the  staff  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital;  Frank 
Janas,  loan  officer  at  the  National  Shaumut 
Bank  of  Boston;  and  Edward  Janas,  student 
at  the  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Boston; 
a  sister.  Mrs.  James  (Mary)  Joyce  of  Lowell; 
also  six  grandchildren. 
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ALL  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  ARE  NOT 
TRIGGER-HAPPY  KILLERS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VISGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  12,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Taylor.  318  Grove 
Avenue,  Falls  Church.  Va.,  has  forwarded 
to  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  his 
son,  a  lieutenant  In  Vietnam,  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun. 

This  letter  was  written  and  published 
before  the  release  of  the  alleged  massacre 
of  Vietnamese  civilians  in  the  village  of 
Mylai  4,  and  because  of  this  fact  It  has 
a  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  our  soldiers 
in  the  most  vexing  •war  ever  fought  by 
Americans.  I  Insert  the  letter  from  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Taylor  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun, 
Nov,  18.  1969) 

YOTJNG  OmcER  Does  What  He  Must 
Editor,  the  Sun: 

I  have  been  In  recent  contact  by  mall  dur- 
ing my  tour  in  Vietnam  with  my  grandfather, 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  Perhaps  we  don't 
share  the  "same"  combat  experiences  for  this 
Is  a  different  kind  of  war.  My  f.",ther  and 
uncle  are  veterans  of  a  more  recent  struggle. 
World  War  II.  Now  I  am  doing  my  p,irt  and 
my  duty  to  my  country-  In  Vletiiam  I  ac- 
cepted the  responsibilities  of  a  commission 
as  a  second  lieutenant  before  I  volunteered 
for  duty  In  Vietnam, 

This  Is  a  different  kind  of  war  than  any- 
thing my  grandfather  or  f.^ther  have  ever 
seen.  It's  a  war  for  hearts  and  minds,  not  for 
a  military  victory.  We  can't  Just  attack  an 
enemy;  we've  got  to  convince  him  loglcsilly 
that  our  way  Is  correct  and  offers  more  op- 
portunity. Our  goals  aren't  as  clear-cut  as 


"take  that  objective."  They  are  so  complex 
that  they  are  almost  unimaginable.  We're 
here  to  build  a  strong  vibrant  nation  that 
can  stand  on  its  own  two  feet  and  aay  "here 
I  am  In  spite  of  you."  It's  a  crazy  war  of  In- 
activity and  positive  action.  A  war  not  of 
destruction,  but  of  Instruction,  a  war  to 
build  as  fast  as  the  VC  (Viet  Cong)  destroy. 
For  example.  Charlie  blew  a  bridge  on  a  main 
roadway,  and  two  days  later  we  were  using  it 
again — people  on  their  way  to  the  market 
and  town,  soldiers  on  the  move. 

It  Is  a  very  different  type  of  war  but  we're 
winning,  that's  for  sure.  ARVN  (South  Viet- 
namese) troops  are  doing  a  fine  job.  They 
wouldn't  stand  up  to  a  German  army  of  1918 
or  1939,  but  they  can  hold  their  own  against 
NVA  and  VC  forces  here  in  IV  Corps. 

But  where  we're  winning  is  with  the  peo- 
ple. Many  women  died  as  a  result  of  child- 
birth, but  that  number  Is  constantly  de- 
creasing. It's  a  war  against  Ignorance,  dis- 
ease and  stupidity.  We  MENEVAC  see  more 
people  suffering  from  disease  or  injury  than 
we  do  from  gunshot  wounds.  But  I'm  not 
a  medic,  yet  I  help  as  a  medical  advisor. 

Not  only  are  we  medics,  but  engineers,  re- 
pairmen, mechanics  and  teachers.  It  takes 
a  diversified  person  to  win  this  kind  of  war. 
And  thank  God.  Americans  are  that.  We  de- 
liver babies,  build  bridges,  or  fire  a  weap>on 
with  the  same  hands. 

Many  jjeople,  especially  of  my  generation, 
want  to  protest  this  war.  That's  fine  with  me; 
I  respect  their  right  to  do  so.  but  I'm  afraid 
they  don't  know  what  It  is  really  like  over 
here.  They're  afraid  to  do  something  positive. 
They  are  content  to  criticize,  yet  not  to 
react  positively.  They  don't  realize  it  takes 
more  to  fight  this  kind  of  war  than  Just  the 
ability  to  pull  a  trigger  or  kill.  It  takes  peo- 
ple who  care  about  people  to  win.  It  takes 
a  person  willing  to  work  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week  for  what  he  believe  in. 

I  can't  complain:  I  enjoy  myself  here.  But 
I  enjoy  It  because  I  love  people.  I'm  be- 
ginning to  understand  them  as  persons,  what 
makes  them  react.  I  guess  you  call  it  insight. 
Understanding  people  are  people  no  matter 
what  the  color  of  their  skin  or  the  shape  of 
their  eyes. 

This  is  a  war  we  can  win  with  the  youth 
and  energy  of  America.  It's  the  chance  of 
America  to  prove  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
quality  of  leadership  that  we  have  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  other  generation  feels  we  leick. 
If  you  want  to  protest,  protest  positively. 

Involvement  Is  something  that  too  few  peo- 
ple In  our  country  want  to  do.  We  don't  want 
to  "get  Involved"  but  It  doesn't  work  that  way 
In  life.  I  do  what  I  must;  I  stand  for  what  I 
believe  in. 

2d  Lt.  Peter  Taylor. 

ADV  Team  85. 

APOSF  96215. 


WHITHER  THE  PASSENGER  TRAIN? 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  12.  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  the  Providence  Journal 
carried  an  article  by  Sylvia  Porter  en- 
titled, "Whither  the  Passenger  Train?" 
The  article  is  notable  in  that  it  under- 
scores the  dire  straits  in  which  U.S.  pas- 
senger train  service  finds  itself  today. 
Miss  Porter  ends  her  article  on  the  note: 

As  congestion  on  our  highways  a.nd  air- 
ways intensifies,  top-notch  trains  could  have 
a  real  appeal  to  millions  of  us.  even  If  they 
take  considerably  longer.  Let's  find  out  how 
this  service  can  be  Integrated  into  our  fu- 
ture transportation  network. 
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I  concur  with  Miss  Porter's  views. 
It  IS  up  to  us  to  find  the  solutions  and 
put  them  into  practice  At  this  point  I 
place  Miss  Porter's  timely  comments  in 
the  Record: 
(Prom  the  Providence  Journal.  Dec    9.  1969| 

WurTHEH     THE    PaSSENOFK    TrAIN? 

By  Sylvu  Porter  I 
Young  pareiitd  I  know  living  In  San  Fran- 
cisco are  pUnnlng  to  bring  their  three  chil- 
dren East  ror  a  visit  next  summer  They 
want  to  come  by  Pullman  train  ido  you 
remember  Pullm.in  trains'")  because  this 
might  be  the  last  chAnce  the  children  have 
for  a  long-distance  overnight  train  ride 

Even  so.  my  friends  cannot  go  directly 
from  California  to  New  York  without  chang- 
ing trains  m  Chicago  or  flying  the  last  leg 
of  their  trip  The  iist  through  California- 
New  York  sleeping  car.  in  fact,  was  discon- 
tinued back  in  1958 

Today  you  cannot  get  a  direct  train  be- 
tween such  major  rltlen  .la  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland.  Memphis  and  N'.vshvllle.  Tulsa  and 
Oklihoma  City,  Boston  and  Portland.  Maine 
The  blunt  fact  is  that  you  and  I  are 
.ibandoning   :he    p.issenger   train    in    1969 

We  (Hit  our-  long-haul  train  travel  20 
per  cent-  tha  ij^gest  drop  in  passenger  inlles 
for  any  post-War  War  II  year 

The  number  nf  passengers  carried  by  the 
long  distance  lines  dropped  'o  296  million^ 
one  third  the  number  carried  in   1944 

Railroad  pa.saenger  revenue  '>n  long-haul 
tines  dropped  to  S291  million,  against  Jl  7 
billion  a  quarter  century  before 

The  number  "t  -.leeping  cars  dwindled  to 
1.037  vs  6,223  In  1948  and  the  number  of 
dining  cars  to  627  from.  1.730 

In  1929  there  were  20.000  passenger  trains 
There   are  now  fewer  than  500 

Enough  >f  the  ngtires  so  complete  is  our 
abandonment  of  the  railroad  that  today 
onlv  I  per  cent  of  long-distance  travelers 
in  the  US.  f;o  via  trains.  In  contrast,  the 
number  of  miles  w?  travel  on  car  trips  each 
year  has  soared  past  one  trillion  and  the 
number  of  miles  we  travel  bv  plane  each 
year   is  over   100   billion. 

.\  major  factor  in  this,  to  be  sure,  has 
been  the  railroads"  utter  contempt  for  our 
convenience  and  comfort.  Frequently,  the 
dirt  and  discomfort,  lack  of  dining  cars, 
filthy  bathrooma.  etc  are  enough  to  turn 
even  the  most  sympathetic  into  a  train 
hater 

But  whatever  the  causes,  the  big  long- 
haul  trains  are  losing  huge  amounts  today 
on  passenger  service — at  a  time  when  mall 
revenue.s.  which  for  years  have  helped  sub- 
sidize pa-ssenger  trains,  have  also  been  drop- 
ping sharply 

Congress  Is  now  grappling  with  a  half 
dozen  different  proposals  for  saving  long- 
distance railroad  passenger  .service  TTie  key 
bill,  introduced  by  Sen  \'ance  Hartke,  D- 
Ind  .  would  require  the  federal  government 
to  cover  the  deficits  on  any  long-haul  pas- 
senger .service  it  requires  the  railroads  to 
continue  for  the  public  good  In  addition. 
It  Would  authorize  the  Federal  Transporta- 
tion Department  to  Invest  in   modern,  new 


equipment  which  would  then  be  rented  to 
the  railroads  for  ! ang-haul  runs  The  prec- 
edents are  Washlngt<:>n  already  has  In- 
vested billions  In  highways  for  aut<jmoblle8 
and  now  wants  to  Invest  more  billions  In 
airports 

The  Transportation  Department  wants  to 
set  up  a  Comsat-type  private  corporation 
which  would  try  to  run  good,  profitable. 
hlgh-sF>eed  trains  In  high  density  corridors 
such  as  San  Franclsco-Los  Angeles.  Chicago- 
Cleveland,  Houston-New  Orleans.  Chlcago- 
Indlanaf)olls-Clnclnnat.l.  Milwaukee-Chicago 

But.  despite  the  instant  .sticcess  uf  the 
fast  trains  running  between  New  York  and 
Washlngt^m  and  New  York  and  Boston,  an 
astonl.shlng  ptilnt  is  that  neither  govern- 
ment officials  nor  the  railroads  have  under- 
taken a  definitive  nationwide  market  survey 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  service  you  really 
want 

As  congestion  i>n  our  highways  and  air- 
ways intensifies  top-notch  trains  could  have 
a  real  appeal  to  millions  of  us.  even  If  they 
take  considerably  longer.  Let's  find  out  how 
this  service  can  be  Integrated  into  our  fu- 
ture  transportation    network 


EVENTS  IN    FHE   lOTH  DISTRICT 

HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

•>F     .MASSACHrsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fndau.  nfccmber  12.  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Mas.sachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  look  back  over  the  months 
of  a  ver>-  active  fall  .season  in  the  10th 
Congre.ssional  District,  there  are  many 
outsunding  events  which  it  is  indeed 
pleasant  to  recall  One  of  the  foremost 
among  these  is  the  275th  Anniversan,- 
Celebration  of  the  City  of  Attleboro. 
Ma.ss,  The  weeklons  observance  began 
on  Saturday.  October  4.  and  featured 
many  e.xciting  and  unusual  events  There 
were  numerou.s  historical  displays,  a 
historic  tour  of  the  city  was  conducted, 
and  a  i^ala  parade  concluded  the  week 
of  festivities  in  a  climactic  way, 

A  wonderful  historical  pageant  given 
by  the  townspeople  served  to  emphasize 
the  historical  meaning  of  the  anniver- 
sary celebration.  The  four  phases  of  the 
community's  development  were  .stressed. 
The  pageant  was  not  only  an  enjoyable 
form  of  entertainment  for  all.  but  it  was 
a  vivid  means  of  educating  citizens  to 
their  distingui.shed  local  heritage. 

A  most  outstanding  feature  of  the 
anniversary  week  was  an  educational 
exhibition  entitled  -plxixi  275"  The  peo- 
ple of  Attleboro  were  rightfully  proud  of 
this  comprehensive  presentation  of 
more  than  40  tlifferent  industrial  dis- 
plays.    The    production     required     long 


planning  and  patience  as  well  as  con- 
certed community  and  Individual  effort. 
A  special  debt  of  gratitud  is  owed  the 
Attleboro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
organization   underwriting   Expo   275. 

In  developing  a  focus  for  the  275th 
anniversary  celebration,  the  people  of 
Attleboro  took  advantage  of  the  wealth 
of  skill  and  artistic  workmanship  which 
forms  the  economic  lifetime  of  the  city. 
But  Expo  275  was  more  than  the  usual 
exhibition  of  industrial  arts  and  handi- 
work: It  was  a  living  demonstration  of 
craftsmen  at  their  work.  Seeing  the 
creative  process  evolve — and  in  a  festive 
but  noncommercial  atmosphere — was 
not  only  educational  but  also  an  effec- 
tive means  of  inspiring  youth  to  become 
interested  in  the  work  of  their  neigh- 
bors, interested  in  industrial  processes, 
and  interested  in  developing  their  own 
abilities. 

The  individual  artisan,  it  is  said,  is 
fading  away  from  the  American  scene. 
But  in  Attleboro.  Mass..  Expo  275  pro- 
vided living  evidence  of  man's  impor- 
tance in  an  industrial  economy. 
Through  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  the 
dignity  of  man  and  the  beauty  of  crafts- 
maruship  are  upheld  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Attleboro  for  a  most  inven- 
tive way  of  commemorating  the  275th 
anniversarv'  and  to  compliment  the  many 
t>er,sons  who  contributed  time  and  effort 
to  develop  the  events  of  the  celebration. 
A  special  .salute  goes  to  the  anniversary 
committee  chairman.  Robert  F.  Collins, 
Jr  ,  who  was  responsible  for  the  compre- 
liensive  planning  and  execution  of  the 
celebration  and  to  Mayor  Thomas  Pig- 
^ott.  who  cont'ibuted  endle.ss  eaihu.s-a.sm 
and  energy  toward  the  realization  of  the 
275th  anniversary  observance  week. 

It  will  be  of  further  interest  to  my 
colleagues  to  note  that  the  celebration 
was  financed  by  the  sale  of  a  most  at- 
tractive commemorative  coin,  struck  by 
a  local  firm,  the  Robbins  Co.,  to  enable 
sponsorship  of  most  of  tiie  week's  events 
free  of  charge.  The  275th  Anniversary 
Celebration  Week  of  Attleboro.  Mass. 
was  truly  a  wholeiiearted  community  ef- 
fort in  every  .sense.  The  local  newspaper. 
the  Attleboro  Daily  Sun.  which  provided 
comprehensive  coverage  of  the  week's 
festivities  as  well  as  a  most  enlightening 
special  historical  edition,  quoted  Chair- 
man Collins  as  describing  Attleboro  par- 
ticipation, support,  and  enthusiasm  as 
■phenomenal."  I  should  like  to  add.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  was  there  to  enjoy  this 
wonderful  community-oriented  celebra- 
tion: and  I.  too.  found  it  an  absolutely 
"phenomenal  "  success. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain    Rev    Edward  G    Latch, 
D,D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Fear  not:  for.  behold.  I  bring  you  qood 
tidinas  of  qreat  loy.  ufuch  shall  be  to  all 
people  —Luke  2:  10, 

O  Thou  who  art  the  .source  of  light  and 
life,  whose  elory  is  in  all  the  world,  with- 
out whom  no  one  is  good,  no  one  is  wise: 
we  remember  with  joy  that  the  universe 
is  Thy  creation,  life  is  Thy  gift,  and  Thy 


love  is  offered  to  all  the  children  of  men 
Lift  our  thoughts  from  the  littleness  of 
our  own  works  to  the  greatness  and  the 
t;o<jdness  of  Tlune  and  help  us  .so  to  be- 
hold Thy  iilory  that  we  may  grow  into  the 
likeness  of  Christ  Help  us  to  worthily 
celebrate  His  nativity  this  .Advent  sea- 
sun  with  hearts  uf  compassion,  deeds  uf 
kindly  service,  and  the  spirit  of  good  will 
toward  all  mankind  In  the  name  of  Him 
who  gives  life  to  men.  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fil- 
day,  December  12,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 


^ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENA^ 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
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in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
IS  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  6543.  An  act  to  extend  public  health 
protection  with  resp)ect  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  13000.  An  act  to  Implement  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system,  to 
istabllsh  a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Com- 
;nisslon  and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  Con.  Res.  44   A  concurrent  resolution  to 

authorize    printing    of    manuscript    entitled 

.Separation  of  Powers  and  the  Independent 

,\jencles:   Cases  and  Selected  Readings,"  as 

.i  Senate  document. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  778.  An  act  to  amend  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act;  and 

S.  3014.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1969,  on  rollcall  No.  271,  on  H.R. 
14751.  I  was  on  my  way  to  my  district 
on  official  business  and  missed  the  vote. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
vea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  13,  1969,  on 
iollcall  No.  272.  on  H.R.  14705.  I  was  on 
my  way  to  my  district  on  official  business 
.md  missed  the  vote.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  18.  1969.  I 
was  out  on  official  busmess.  and  on  roll- 
call  No.  277,  on  H.R.  14794.  I  would  have 
'.oted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  had  I 
been  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  20.  1969,  on 
rollcall  No.  284,  on  the  Sikes  amendment 
10  H.R.  14580. 1  was  in  my  district  on  oflB- 
cial  business  and  missed  the  vote.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  20.  1969.  on 
rollcall  No.  286,  on  H.R.  14580.  the  for- 
fign  aid  authorization  bill,  I  was  in  my 
district  on  official  business  and  missed 
the  vote.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "no." 


STATUS  OF  THE  APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 

Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
;)eimission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  seven  of  the 
annual  appropriation  bills  have  now  been 
•  nacted.  They  are:  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Treasury-Post  Office,  independent  ofiQces- 
HUD.  public  works-AEC,  State-Justice- 
Commerce,  judiciary,  and  legislative. 

Two  bills  are  under  active  considera- 
tion in  conferences  between  the  House 
and  .Senate:  Mihtary  construction  and 
District  of  Columbia. 

Five  bills  await  action  in  the  Senate, 
as  follows: 

Defense,  authorization  signed  by  the 
President  on  November  19. 

Labor-HEW.  passed  the  House  on  July 
31. 


Transportation,  passed  the  House  on 
November  18;  authorization  of  mass 
transportation  and  highway  safety  pro- 
grams not  yet  enacted  but  these  items 
were  included  in  the  House-passed  ap- 
propriation bill  under  a  rule  waiving 
{wints  of  order. 

Foreign  assistance,  passed  the  House 
on  December  9;  authorization  passed 
House  on  November  20,  passed  Senate 
December  12;  now  pending  in  confer- 
ence. 

Supplemental,  requests  received  from 
the  President  on  November  24 ;  approved 
by  House  on  December  11. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15091,  TO  LO-WER 
INTEREST  RATES  AND  FIGHT  IN- 
FLATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  by  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cun-ency  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight.  December  15.  to  file  its  report  en 
H.R.  15091,  a  bill  to  lower  interest  rates 
and  fight  inflation,  to  help  housing, 
small  business,  and  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
MARIO  BIAGGI 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  New  York  City  dele- 
gation in  recognition  of  the  outstanding 
work  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Mario  Biaggi,  who  has  been  looking  into 
conditions  at  some  of  our  military  bases. 

It  is  our  belief  that  pioneering  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Biaggi)  to  improve  conditions  for  our 
enlisted  men  deserve  the  strongest  sup- 
port from  all  Members  of  this  Congress. 

Singlehandedly,  he  undertook  a  very 
difficult  and  challenging  task  a  few- 
months  ago.  He  has  indeed  aroused  the 
conscience,  the  interest,  tlie  support,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  a  normally  heavy  workload, 
he  has  made  the  time  to  travel  to  military 
bases  to  get  a  firsthand  view  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  confronting  so  many  of 
our  enlisted  men.  He  has  listened  pa- 
tiently to  their  problems,  has  checked 
and  rechecked  the  information  given  to 
him  and  at  his  own  expense  has  done 
everything  within  his  power  to  improve 
their  lot. 

In  one  instance  alone,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  a  contingent  of  some 
500  marine  reservists  from  New  York 
City  moved  to  safer  quarters  at  Camp 
Lejetme.  N.C.,  after  racial  xiolence 
erupted  there  last  July  20,  claiming  the 
life  of  one  regular  marine. 


At  the  Third  Naval  District  brig  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  the  commanding  officer 
curtailed  the  use  of  "disciplinary  chow" 
after  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Biaggi)  had  described  the  diet  as  "in- 
adequate and  primitive."  Happily  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
undertaken  an  investigation  at  some  of 
our  military  bases. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Biaggi)  is  extremely  well -equipped  to 
handle  the  task  he  has  chosen  for  him- 
self. He  had  a  very  distinguished  career 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  for  23  years.  It  was  a  career 
that  is  almost  legendary.  He  was  a  de- 
tective-lieutenant when  he  retired  and 
probably  received  more  decorations  for 
heroism  than  any  police  officer  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  our  intention  to  give  him  all  of 
the  assistance  that  he  might  require  to 
accomplish  the  very  worthy  objective  of 
improving  conditions  for  the  enlisted 
man. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES  ON  S.  3016,  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
allowed  to  appoint  two  additional  con- 
ferees on  S.  3016.  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Amendments  of  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  conferees 
do  we  now  have? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  adding  the  name 
of  Mr.  ASHBROOK  here.  I  have  discussed 
the  subject  matter  with  the  minority 
leader  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not  an- 
swering my  question.  How  many  con- 
ferees are  there  now? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  this  makes  13 
and  nine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
entire  committee  was  going  to  confer- 
ence, on  the  announcement  the  other 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  additional  confer- 
ees: Messrs.  Stokes  and  Ashbrook. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  action  of  the  House. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

I  Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  taking  this  time  to  note 
that  the  social  security  bill  is  going  to  be 
brought  up  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  procedure,  therefore  precluding  any 
possibility  of  subjecting  the  legislation  to 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 

I  think  it  is  very  lamentable  that  once 
again  this  year  we  find  that  about  3  mil- 
lion of  the  poorest  aged,  crippled,  and 
blind   in   our   country   have  been  over- 
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looked  by  this  legislation  The  Senate 
adopted  a  provision  by  Senator  Haxiiis 
that  I  was  privileged  to  assist  him  with — 
that  guaranteed  all  elderly  blind  and  dis- 
abled people  on  public  assistance — re- 
ceive at  least  a  $7  50  per  month  increase 
The  House  bill  this  year,  just  as  2  years 
ago,  paid  no  heed  to  nor  did  it  solve  the 
dilemma  of  the  elderly  poor  whose  social 
security  benefits  are  .so  low  that  they  also 
receive  some  State  public  assistance  In 
this  legislation,  if  the  House  conferees 
do  not  recede  to  the  Senate  amendment, 
we  will  find  so  many  of  our  constituents, 
some  3  million  or  so  throughout  the 
country',  will  get  the  social  secunty  in- 
crease^but  suffer  a  doUar-for-dollar 
public  assistance  reduction  and  will  end 
up  again  this  year  with  not  a  single  dime 
in  their  pockets  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  this  Congress.  I  think  that  is  outrage- 
ous as  well  as  lamentable  I  plead  that 
the  limitation  that  the  rules  impose  on 
us  be  recognized  and  that  the  conferees 
proceed  to  pay  some  heed  to  these  peo- 
ple who  are  victimized  'ust  as  much  as 
or  more  thafi"  any  others  in  our  countr>' 
by  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  living 

The  following  tables  show  the  number 
of  people  in  each  of  the  States  chat  are 
■■forgotten"  in  the  House  version. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  STATISIICS.  JULY  1969 


SUte 

Old-age 
assistance 
number  st 
rtcipwnis 

Aid 
lathe 
perma- 
nently 
and 
totally 
disabled 

Aid 
to  the 
blind 

Total 

2.041.000 

763.000 

80.I0O 

Aiaoama 

114,000 

1.500 

11.900 

60.600 

310,000 

38.100 

7.700 

1,900 

2.400 

69.600 

91.500 

300 

2.000 

3.200 

37,500 

16.800 

23.600 

14  300 

64.500 

120.000 

10.800 

8.300 

49  600 

37.400 

22,200 

72,400 

90,200 

3.600 

8.000 

3,100 

4.200 

14.800 

9.200 

36.700 

38.100 

3  900 

58.600 

75.500 

7.300 

45.300 

21,300 

3  700 

18.900 

4,500 

49,  900 

228,000 

4.300 

4,300 

360 

tl.lOO 

23  000 

11,200 

18.  200 

1.80O 

17. OOO 

620 

6.300 

11,300 

151. OOO 

7.700 

6,000 

1,300 

4.900 

20  500 

31  500 

49 

1.700 

2.300 

37,100 

4.500 

2,700 

5.700 

15.100 

21.900 

3.400 

14.900 

15.500 

23,300 

9,100 

21,600 

18,000 

1,900 

3,800 

760 

11.400 

7,200 

62.700 

25.  300 
2,000 

29.  100 

19.800 

4.700 

26.  500 
13.800 

3,500 

9  700 

1  400 

21,200 

20.600 

5  300 

1,700 

69 

7.200 

13  000 

6.900 

6.600 

780 

1  900 

Alaska 

93 

Arizona 

550 

Arkansas 

1,300 

Calitornia 

13.000 

Colorado. 

Connecticut 

200 
240 

Delaware 

District  ol  Columbia... 

Florida 

Georgia 

360 

200 

?.  300 

3,200 

7 

Hawaii..., 

67 

Idaho   

110 

Illinois   -..,,....,,-. 

1   700 

Indiana 

:  400 

Iowa . 

1,000 

Mnsas  ..,.....,..,, 

370 

".entucky 

Louisiana 

2,100 
2,400 

Maine     

220 

Maryland 

Maisaehusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.  . .    

Mississippi.  

Missouri 

340 
2.500 
1.400 

800 
2.200 
3.900 

Montana 

!71 

NeorjsHa   

340 

Ne.ada 

New  Hampjhift 

New  Jersey         .....  . 

180 
240 
910 

New  Me«ico      

New  'Toik 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

370 

3.400 

4,700 

84 

Ohio              

2.700 

OKlanoma 

Oregon             .... 

Pennsylvania    .... 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island    .... 
South  Carolina- 
South  Danola    .... 
Tennessee       ._...., 
Texas              ........ 

Utah               

Vermont            ....... 

;  400 

470 

3,900 

750 

120 

I  900 

110 

1.800 

4  100 

160 

100 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

7 

I  000 

460 

570 

Wisconsin           .. 

550 

Wyoming 

38 

Source:  US  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare- 
Social  and  RehaCi  itation  Service-  National  Center  lot  Social 
Statistics  (NCSS   'ept  A  2.  )jly  ;969) 


PRESIDENT  NTXONS  SPEECH  OF 
NOVE.MBER  3  TO  SILENT  MAJOR- 
ITY HAS  RECEIVED  OVERWHELM- 
mo  BACKING 

I  Mr  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mLsslon  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

.Mr  MIZE  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  chat  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  of  November  3  to  the  silent 
majority  has  received  overwhelming 
backUiK. 

.■\t  last  count,  the  White  House  In- 
forms me,  the  President  received  more 
than  450.000  messages  Of  these.  425,000 
were  favorable 

This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
literally  millions  of  pn'tttlons.  wires, 
letters,  and  other  messages  that  have 
been  .sent  to  such  ortranizatlons  backing 
the  President's  V'letnam  policies,  such 
as  ■UMited  We  Stand  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  amon;,'  the  messages,  the 
editorial  comment  and  the  [wlls.  it  has 
t)ecome  obvious  that  .\mencarLs.  when 
they  know  the  facts,  will  rally  to  a  Just 
L-ause  and  .support  a  just  t)eacp 

That  is  what  the  President  seeks  This 
IS  obviously  what  most  Americans  want. 


December  15,  1969 

WB«  514  26  agalnat  3S3  for  and  32  75  absen- 
tloQs  In  Oeorgia's  cas« 


YOUNG      DEMOCRATS     SWITCHING 
OVEIR  TO  REPUBUCAN  PART\' 

Mr  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
yiven  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Mr  BLACKBURN  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
noticed  with  some  interest  a  news  article 
publL-.hed  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  1969,  relatmg  to  the  convention 
of  Young  Democrats. 

In  this  news  article  it  was  reported  that 
the  delegations  from  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Georgia  had  been  asked  to  leave 
the  convention. 

What  particularly  interested  me  was 
the  reason  for  the  failure  to  seat  the 
Georgia  delegation  The  leader  of  the 
Georgia  delegation  .said  it  was  not  his 
fault  that  they  had  not  had  a  State 
convention.  The  leader  called  for  one  and 
no  one  came. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  symbolic  of 
the  trend  of  the  times — the  young  people 
of  America  are  switching  over  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  I  commend  them  for 
this  action. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
YotTNo  Democrats  Ttll  Two  DELCGArio.ss  To 
Pack.   Oo   Home 

Las  Vegas,  Nrv  -The  national  convention 
of  Young  Democrats  of  .America  has  told  the 
New  York  and  Georgia  delegations  to  pack 
their  bags  and  go  home 

The  New  Yorkers  want  their  money — 
charter  membership  and  registration  fees^ 
back,  and  the  (ie. irglans  say  it  Isn't  their 
fault  thev  haven  t  lately  had  a  state  conven- 
tion as  required  Their  leader  called  for  one 
and  n-.b'jdy  came 

Both  delegations'  credentials  were  rejected 
on  a  floor  vote  last  night  after  vigurous  de- 
bate 

The  credentials  committee  had  recom- 
mended against  .seating  asserting  neither  had 
the  blessing  of  the  regular  Democratic  party 

The  floor  Tote  against  seating  the  86-mem- 
ber  New  York  delegation  nlxmt  10  percent 
of  the  convention's  total  ua-s  470  7  against 
and  352  3   for.   with   52  abstaining    The  vote 


TELEVISION  SHOWS  SHOULD  EX- 
EMPLIFY LOVE  OF  FAMILY.  COUR- 
AGE, AND  SACRIFICE 

I  Mr  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi.s 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  see  the  play 
"Hans  Brinker"  on  channel  4,  NBC.  It 
is  so  seldom  that  we  see  shows  which 
exemplify  love  of  family,  courage,  sacri- 
fice, that  I  wish  to  comphment  NBC  on 
this  production  and  ask  for  more. 

What  our  children  think  is  determined 
by  what  they  see.  hear,  and  read.  Then 
It  behooves  us  to  see  that  they  have  at 
least  an  opportunity  to  see  the  beautiful, 
read  words  of  meaning,  and  hear  miLsic 
of  enduring  charm. 

For  years  the  prurient  and  porno- 
graphic have  been  in  ascendency.  Surely, 
there  is  some  way  we  can  afford  our 
yoimgsters  and  our  citizenry  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  see  and  hear  television  and 
read  literature  with  greater  moral  pur- 
pose. 

THE  SO-CALLED  BLACK  PANTHER 
PARTY 

'Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  civen  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of     Alabama.     Mi 
Speaker,  in  the  last  2  years.  28  membci.- 
of    the   so-called   Black   Panther   Party 
have  been  killed  in  run-ins  with  the  po- 
lice. 

And  now  we  hear  talk  by  the  Panthcii^ 
and  their  sympathizers  that  there  is  a 
conspiracy  by  the  police  to  wipe  them 
out. 

What  nonsense. 

There  is  a  conspiracy  by  the  police.  <f 
course,  and  one  that  most  of  us  sup- 
port— a  conspiracy  to  wipe  out  crin'.c 
and  put  criminals  behind  bars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Panthers  have  betii 
killed  by  police,  it  is  because  they  ha\f 
been  engaged  in  illegal  activities.  Thcv 
have  been  killed  In  the  course  of  rob- 
benes,  assaults,  and  attempted  murders. 

They  have  been  killed  resisting  arrest 

Wherever  they  go  they  go  armed. 

In  1967,  a  group  of  armed  Black 
Panthers  invaded  the  State  Legislatuif 
of  California  while  the  legislature  was  ir. 
session. 

David  Hllliard,  who  heads  the  Los  An- 
geles Black  Panthers,  is  under  indictmei.t 
for  threatening  to  kill  the  President 

Panther  literature  threatens  the  life 
of  the  President. 

In  Los  Angeles,  where  police  raided 
Panther  headquarters,  the  Panthers  had 
turned  a  building  into  a  fort  and  had 
stocked  It  with  rifles,  shotguns,  subma- 
chineguns,  and  Molotov  cocktails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Panthers  are  not  a 
peaceful,  lawful  organization.  They  are 
racists  and  revolutionaries  and  criminals. 
In  my  opinion,  they  have  been  given 
kid-glove  treatment.  I  hope  we  put  a  stop 
to  that. 


I 
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CHANGE  OF  CONFEREE  ON  S.  3016. 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP   1969 

I  Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
consulted  with  the  minority  concerning 
the  appointment  of  conferees  Isist  Fri- 
day night  on  the  bill,  S.  3016,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1969, 1  definitely  understood  at  that  time 
that  if  senior  members  elected  to  be  con- 
ferees that  I  would  like  to  cooperate  in 
obtaining  a  revision  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin <Mr.  Steiger)  be  removed  from 
the  list  that  was  handed  to  me  last  week 
and  that  the  Speaker  be  empowered  to 
appoint  another  conferee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  a  conferee  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia I  Mr.  Bell). 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House. 


H.R.  14646 

^Ir.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
iiTMon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
min^^ahd  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marksTHL include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  W^^^M^r.  Speaker,  we  are  told 
that  the  M^^^t  up  a  New  York-Con- 
necticut pa^^^^^^unsportation  com- 
1  act  is  an  enaopHBwr'that  it  is  just  a 
.sunple  bill;  in  efrec^his  bill  will  overturn 
the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  permitted  the 
merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Central 
Railroads  with  the  proviso  that  they  con- 
tinue  operations  of  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road and  provide  improved  service  to  the 
commuters. 

The  committee  says  this  pact  involves 
a  principle — just  the  ability  of  the  States 
to  get  together.  It  is  not  the  principle 
that  is  at  stake,  it  is  the  interest — the 
public  interest  in  preventing  a  giveaway 
to  the  Penn  Central  of  $23,000,000  and 
a  Sl.OOO.OOO-a-year  subsidy  for  an  op- 
erating deficit — not  to  mention  that  the 
cause  of  all  of  this  is  the  failure  of  the 
Penn  Central  to  provide  adequate  serv- 
ice. In  a  talk  with  the  Transit  Authority 
of  New  York  State  they  will  have  to 
rehabilitate  the  entire  line,  new  cars, 
new  equipment,  another  $56,000,000.  If 
you  have  to  replace  this  equipment,  what 
you  are  paying  $23,000,000  for,  why  pay 
for  this  outmoded  equipment?  Who  is 
netting  what?  Is  it  $23,000,000  for  noth- 
ing? Why.  that  is  just  the  big  train 
robbery  revisited. 

Now  if  that  was  not  enough,  this  com- 
muter railroad — the  New  Haven — was 
bankrupt.  Both  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  wanted  to  merge.  The 
ICC  objected  for  they  feared  the  new 


giant  would  force  the  New  York-New 
Haven  service  to  be  discontinued.  The 
case  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Couit  for  Judicial  review.  What  did  they 
say?  No  merger — nothing — unless  the 
new  company,  the  Penn  Central,  which 
would  affect  savings  of  $80  million  an- 
nually, to  quote  the  ICC  "Irrevocably 
stipulate  the  Inclusion  of  the  New 
Haven." 

The  ICC  stated  further : 

The  Penn  Central  merger  would  not  be  In 
the  public  interest  without  the  complete 
inclusion  of  the  New  Haven. 

According  to  the  decision  the  Court 
has  designated  the  New  Haven  a  "pro- 
tected" line.  And  to  quote  the  Court 
decision: 

The  ICC  has  Itself  stated  the  Penn  Central 
merger  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest 
without  the  complete  Inclusion  of  the  New 
Haven. 

Why  then  do  the  taxpayers  have  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  what  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  private  giant,  the  Penn 
Central? 

The  Court  report  on  page  2  specifically 
states  that  they  are  "hopeful  additional 
Federal  funds  wiU  be  granted."  On 
page  4: 

Large  sums   of  money  are  Involved. 

All  States  today  are  crying  for  more 
State  aid.  Why  then  fritter  away  any 
available  money.  The  States  have  or  can 
obtain  in  Federal  fimding  to  pay  off 
private  interest  debts. 

Add  to  this  fact  no  hearings  were  held 
by  the  oommittee.  I  have  taken  this  time 
because  I  have  been  refused  time  by  the 
committee  to  oppose  this  legislation.  This 
gravy  train  must  be  stopped  in  its  tracks. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CONNECTICUT-NEW  YORK  RAIL- 
ROAD PASSENGER  TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  14646) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Connecticut-New  York  railroad  passen- 
ger transportation  compact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
WOLFF,  and  Mr.  TIERNAN  objected; 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  stricken 
from  the  Consent  Calendar. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SECTION  2401  OF  TITLE 
28,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO  EX- 
TEND THE  TIME  FOR  FILING  TORT 
ACTIONS  BY  CERTAIN  PERSONS 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  10124) 
to  amend  section  2401  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  time  for  filing 
tort  actions  by  persons  under  the  age 
of  21,  or  insane  or  mentally  ill,  or  im- 
prisoned on  a  criminal  charge. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 


PROVIDING     FOR     ADMISSION     TO 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  CERTAIN 

INHABITANTS      OF     THE      BONIN 

ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4574) 
to  provide  for  the  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Bonin 
Islands. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  asked  for  some 
additional  Information  concerning  this 
legislation.  I  have  not  yet  received  that 
information.  I  have  been  told  that  there 
is  some  information  that  apparently  does 
indicate  some  answer,  but  my  question 
has  to  go  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  have  requests  from  residents 
of  Chichi  Jima  or  Iwo  Jima,  either  one, 
to  ask  for  the  privileges  which  this  leg- 
islation grants.  If  there  is  anyone  who 
can  answer  this  question,  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wall  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  merely  exempts  the 
Bonin  Islands  from  certain  kinds  of  ex- 
clusion, to  make  it  easier  for  the  people 
on  those  islands  to  apply  for  entry  into 
the  United  States  as. defined  by  section 
101  (a)  <38)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  which  means  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States  and  the  out- 
lying possessions  defined  in  section  101 
(a)<29)  means  American  Samoa  and 
Swains  Island.  Does  that  answer  your 
question? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No;  that  does  not  an- 
swer fully  my  question  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  one  of  the  few  Members  who 
have  been  on  these  islands,  who  have 
ever  been  on  Chichi  Jima.  I  want  to  know 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  information 
in  the  record  of  the  committee,  which 
handled  this  legislation,  from  any  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Bonin  Islands  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  want  to  come  to  some  area 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  infor- 
mation I  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  •will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  the  Navy  took 
a  survey  of  the  residents  of  the  Bonin 
Islands  and  learned  that  between  25  and 
30  families  of  some  200  families  involved 
indicated  that  they  would  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  option.  The  other  fami- 
lies indicated  that  they  would  want  to 
stay  where  they  are. 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  ask  my  col- 
league this  question ;  Do  you  have  In  your 
possession  or  does  the  committee  have 
in  Its  possession  this  information  which 
you  have  iiiven  to  the  House,  or  is  this 
just  hearsay  intormatlon  which  has 
come  from  some  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy? 

Mr.  MESKILL  I  believe  the  ►rentle- 
man's  colleague  from  Colorado  has  the 
Information,  if  the  tjentleman  would 
yield  to  him 

Mr  ASPINALL  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Colorado. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  There  is  in- 
formation .-.et  forth  in  the  report  that 
is  based  upon  an  informal  poll  taken  in 
December  1967  It  is  believed  a  sizable 
number  of  this  group  would  desire  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  Tlie  com- 
mittee has  a  letter  addressed  to  it  from 
Bruce  G  Karolle  wherein  it  is  stated  that 
at  least  .-.tudents  on  the  island  had  peti- 
tioned the  Government  rfiijardinn  their 
residency  status 

Mr.  ASPINALL  I  retiret  to  report  to 
my  coHea«!ue  from  Colorado  that  I  did 
not  get  that  information  Is  there  any 
request  from  any  resident  of  Iwo  Jima 
or  from  Chichi  Jima? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  What  I  am 
tryint;  to  point  out  is  that  the  letter  I 
have  in  my  hand  state.s  that  there  are 
at  least  two  who  are  interested  in  peti- 
tioniiu:. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Would  my  colleague 
be  Willing  to  place  that  letter  in  the 
Record^ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes;  I  will. 
Mr.    ASPINALL.    Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent   that  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  be  made  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point 

The  SPE-^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.' 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

L'NivERsrrY    ir  Qvam. 

December  12,  1968. 
Consressman  Emanith.  Cbi.t.kb, 
lOtfi  Congres^ionaL  Uittrtct. 
BrcKtklyn.  S  Y 

Ot.ksl  Mk  Celler  Congratulations  on  your 
recent  election  victory.  Belnj?  a  reglsterecl 
voter  of  the  30th  District  i  Rep.  Carleton 
King),  It  does  our  minds  and  hearts  tjood  to 
have  progressive  candidates  Mice  yourself  win 
public  office 

.■\s  a  member  of  the  teaching  faculty  here 
at  "he  l.'nlverslty  of  Ouam.  may  I  urge  you 
to  reintroduce  Bill  H  R  16803  In  the  next 
congressional  session''  This  legislation,  al- 
though limited  In  scope,  does  In  .some  way 
Implement  the  theories  of  American  demo- 
cracy, and  makes  possible  rectification  of  in- 
action which  can  lead  'o  frustration  and 
dlslllu-slonment  for  many  people. 

Two  of  my  students.  Irene  (Savory)  Bone- 
wltz  and  Mlle.s  Washington,  both  from  Chl- 
chljima  Island,  "he  largest  of  the  Beechey 
Group  I  Chichlshlma-Rett6)  of  Benin  Is- 
lands I  Ogasawara-guntoi .  have  petitioned 
our  government  for  coaslderatlon  regardlnw 
residency  status  Both  are  excellent  students, 
skilled  In  professional  education,  which  Is 
especially  needed   here  In  Guam. 

There  are  others,  mainly  young  people  who 
have  been  educated  In  U  3  schools,  taught 
American  values  and  tastes,  who  now  wish 
the  chance  of  deciding  between  Japanese 
and  American  cultures. 


Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  for  any- 
thing that  might  enhance  the  p«a«age  of  this 
legislation 

Sincerely  yours, 

Brucb  O.  Karolle. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  further  re- 
.serving  the  right  to  object.  I  was  handed 
a  statement  this  morning,  apparently 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  concern- 
ing this  matter,  in  which  the  Navy  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  thLs  w'ould  not  be  a 
precedent  I  want  assurance  from  some 
high  level  source  other  than  the  Navy,  as 
much  as  I  respect  that  branch  of  the 
.service,  that  this  legislation  will  not  be  a 
precedent  for  unloading  refugees  from 
Okinawa  into  US  territory. 

We  have  made  the  bad  mistake,  in  my 
opinion,  of  turning  back  the  Bonin  Ls- 
land  to  Japan,  and  now  this  administra- 
tion has  compounded  that  mistake  of  re- 
turning Okinawa  to  Japan  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  exist  in  the  Far  East  I 
want  to  know  whether  we  are  going  to  be 
compelled  to  accept  from  Okinawa  a.s  in 
the  Bomn  Islands,  those  who  do  not  want 
to  go  back  under  Japanese  dominion.  I 
have  not  had  the  information  I  feel  I 
can  rely  on,  and  until  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  long  as  this  bill  comes  up  under  unaiu- 
mous  consent,  I  will  object  to  passage. 

Therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
motis  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


COMMENDING  THE  AMERICAN 
SERVICEMAN  AND  VETERAN  OF 
VIETNAM  FOR  HIS  EFFORTS  AND 
SACRIFICES 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution 
661,  commending  the  American  Service- 
man and  Veteran  of  Vietnam  for  his  tf- 
forts  and  sacrifices. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion'' 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  n;;ht  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
-.omeoiie  who  s|jonsored  or  cosix>n.sored 
this  resolution  what  is  m.eant  by  the  final 
resolution  on  pa^e  2.  which  reads  fis 
follows: 

Resolved,  riiat  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
ti-.es  win  do  all  in  its  power  to  hit  trom  his 
shoulders  the  tieavy  burden  he  has  curried 
for  so  long 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  meant  by  this 
language''  How  is  it  proposed  to  go  about 
lifting  this  burden? 

Mr.  RIVERS  If  the  tientleman  will 
yield.  I  will  explain  the  entire  resolution 
and  then  I  will  answer  his  question 
specifically. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
express  the  highest  tribute  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  American  service- 
men who  have  uiven  their  lives  or  been 
woimded  in  Vietnam  and  to  express  also 
the  House  s  commendation  to  the  indi- 
vidual serviceman  and  veteran  who 
serves  or  has  served  in  Vietnam  for  his 
braver>',  sacrifice,  dedication,  imtialive. 
and  devotion  to  duty. 


The  resolution  also  expresses  the  will 
of  the  House  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
lift  from  the  shoulders  of  the  American 
.serviceman  in  Vietnam  the  heavy  burden 
he  has  earned  for  so  long. 

The  man  who  serves  his  country-  in 
combat  always  carries  a  special  share  of 
the  burden  of  service  to  his  countrj*.  Such 
service  is  difflcult  enough  even  when  the 
purpose  IS  t  tched  in  stark  black  and 
white,  the  national  jxjlicy  it  supports  is 
unequivocal  and  there  is  no  question  of 
full  support  trom  the  people  back  liome 
The  present  emotional  debate  over  our 
future  course  in  Vietnam  has  overshad- 
owed the  efforts  and  the  sacrifices  of 
the  individual  American  serviceman  in 
this  tragic  conflict.  The  American  serv- 
iceman in  Vietnam,  in  addition  to  the 
trials  of  combat,  has  seen  .shifts  in  na- 
tional policy,  has  seen  demonstrations 
and  protests  against  the  war  to  an  cx- 
t'-nt  never  known  to  American  service- 
men in  combat  before.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, it  IS  of  special  importance  that  the 
serviceman  be  made  aware  that  the 
statements  and  actions  of  citizens  op- 
ixjsed  to  the  war,  those  in  Government 
as  well  lus  those  out,  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  reflection  on  the  quality  of  his  in- 
dividual .service;  and  that  regardless  o! 
their  opinions  of  the  overall  conflict,  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  rec- 
ognize the  bravery  and  the  dedication 
which  he  has  exhibited. 

The  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
perform  on  an  alien  battlefield  lamely 
unrelated  to  our  past  military  experi- 
ence either  in  terms  of  physical  combat 
conditions  or  psychological  conditions 
All  of  the  testimony  and  evidence  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service- 
has  repeatedly  indicated  that  the  Ameri- 
can servicemen  in  Vietnam  are  perform- 
ing with  a  military  professionalism  un- 
excelled by  any  servicemen  in  our  histoiy 
This  resolution  would  let  these  brave  men 
know  that  the  House  of  Representative.- 
honors  their  sacrifices  and  their  devotion 
to  duty  as  much  as  that  of  any  genera- 
tion of  young  Americans  who  have  served 
their  country. 

House  Resolution  661  and  identical  or 
Similar  resolutions  were  cosponsored  by 
more  than   140  Members  of  the  House 

Stated  verj-  simply,  therefore,  we  are 
rcflectmg  the  determination  of  this  body 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  lift  from  the 
shoulders  of  our  men  in  uniform  the 
heavy  burden  they  have  carried  for  so 
long 

Among  other  things,  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish this  by  assisting  the  President  in 
every  way  possible,  to  Vietnamize  the 
war. 

We  know  our  military  has  been  fight- 
in;;  a  war,  the  objective  of  which  is  not 
final  victorj-  on  the  battlefield.  This  is  one 
fjeneration  of  Americans  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  face  .something  that  no 
i:enei  alion  of  my  acquaintance  has  been 
faced  with  save,  po.ssibly  in  Korea,  where 
the  GI  has  been  called  upon  to  do  so 
much  while  or)erating  under  political  re- 
st ran  its. 

Mr    GROSS    Mr.   Speaker,   then   the 
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answer  of  the  gentleman  is  that  he  feels 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  now  capable  of 
taking  over  this  war;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  RIVERS.  I  believe  they  have  the 
capability  of  eventually  taking  it  over 
if  we  give  them  the  proper  time,  training 
and  equipment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  give  them  what? 

Mr  RIVERS.  If  we  give  them  the 
proper  time  in  which  to  do  it.  They  just 
cannot  do  it  today;  they  require  further 
training  and  equipment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  is  what  is  meant 
rather  than  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  set  aside  the  politi- 
cally motivated  order  by  former  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  stopped  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  other  military 
activities? 

The  gentleman  thinks  that  removing 
the  burden  can  be  accomplished  by 
Vietnamizing  the  war? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  think  the  stopping  of 
the  bombing  laid  an  additional  burden 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  GI's,  regardless 
of  how  that  decision  was  arrived*^t. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that,  and  I  agree  with 
him  completely. 

Tills  resolutioii  does  in  no  way  and 
perhaps  should  not  be  expected  to  go  to 
that  issue. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  more  than  140  Members  of  the 
House,  just  tries  to  tell  the  GI,  "Thank 
you  for  carr>'ing  the  burden,  the  like  of 
which  no  group  of  Americans  ever  has 
undertaken." 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  would  also  like  to 
say  to  the  serviceman  in  Vietnam  that 
he  IS  not  going  to  be  there  for  the  next 
10  or  20  years,  unable  to  fight,  as  he  is 
capable  of  fighting,  because  of  certain 
political  considerations  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Positively. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  what  I  would  like 
to  say  to  him.  I  think  we  ought  to  apolo- 
i;ize  to  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
been  shackled,  the  way  in  which  he  has 
been  prohibited  from  fighting  this  w-ar 
to  a  conclusion  long  ago. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  do  not 
inisundei-stand  me.  but  I  think  it  falls 
far  short  of  what  we  ought  to  long  ago 
liave  said  to  our  fighting  men  over  there, 
that  they  shoiild  go  ahead  and  do  the 
job.  If  we  are  going  to  get  into  these 
wars,  the  militarj-  ought  to  be  able  to 
fieht  them  and  not  be  handcuffed  by 
jiolitical  considerations  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  I'eserva- 
t:on  of  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  join  in  supporting  a  resolution  which 
pays  tribute  to  American  servicemen  in 
Vietnam,  which  recognizes  the  "efforts 
and  sacrifices"  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  make,  which  particularly  pays 
tribute  to  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  or  been  woimded,  and  which  asserts 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  "will 
do  all  in  its  power"  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
war.  so  as  to  lift  from  the  servicemen's 
shoulders  "the  heavy  btirdens"  they  have 
carried  for  so  long. 


Had  the  resolution  been  subject  to 
amendment,  I  would  have  proposed  a 
change  In  the  language  of  the  second 
"resolved"  clause.  I  know  that  the  In- 
tention of  those  who  drafted  the  resolu- 
tion was  to  commend,  collectively,  those 
who  are  now  serving  or  who  have  served 
in  Vietnam  for  their  "sacrifices,  bravery, 
dedication,  initiative,  and  devotion  to 
duty."  However,  the  word  "each"  was 
used,  and  this  was  unfortunate,  espe- 
cially at  the  present  time  when  we  are 
so  concerned  about  the  apparent  mas- 
sacre at  Mylai.  Obviously,  some  of  our 
servicemen  in  Vietnam  have  not  con- 
ducted themselves  properly;  some  have 
been  convicted  of  crimes  against  Viet- 
namese. 

Passage  of  House  Resolution  661 
should  not  be  construed  as  condoning 
any  such  crimes,  nor  should  it  be  con- 
strued as  supporting  in  any  way  the  poli- 
cies we  have  been  following  in  Vietnam, 
both  strategic  and  tactical. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  deep  compassion  that  I  raise 
my  voice  in  behalf  of  House  Resolution 
661  to  commend  our  American  service- 
men and  veterans  of  Vietnam  for  their 
efforts  and  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  have  contrib- 
uted to  help  brighten  the  Christmas  of 
our  men  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  returned  from  that  bloody  conflict, 
including  those  with  broken  minds  and 
bodies  in  our  military  hospitals.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  fitting  also  that  we  should 
pause  today  and  pay  public  tribute  to 
these  dedicated  young  men  who,  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  our  Nation,  have 
risked  their  lives  that  our  free  Nation 
may  fulfill  its  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  favored  the 
deployment  of  large  American  ground 
forces  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  and  I 
am  in  full  support  of  the  President's  de- 
cision to  withdraw  our  men  at  the  eax- 
liest  date  practicable.  Sitll,  I  do  not  un- 
derestimate the  sacrifice  or  the  consecra- 
tion of  those  who  are  fighting  there,  or 
who  have  fought  there  and  are  now  re- 
tiuTiing  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  every  one  of 
them,  and  by  my  vote  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  I  wish  to  communicate  my 
gratitude  and  my  respect.  Truly,  the 
fighting  men  and  veterans  of  Vietnam 
and,  may  I  say,  those  who  have  lost  their 
lieves  there,  are  as  heroic  as  any  Ameri- 
cans in  our  history  who  have  defended 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  thus  that  I  want  my 
vote  on  this  resolution — House  Resolu- 
tion 611 — to  be  interpreted,  and  I  vote 
proudly  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
that  few  wars  in  this  Nation's  history 
have  created  such  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  American  people  as  has  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  The  events  of  Veter- 
ans Day  and  the  November  moratorium 
show  clearly  the  deep  division  which  ex- 
ists over  our  futture  course  in  that  war- 
torn  land.  Yet  in  our  haste  to  condemn 
or  support  om-  policy,  we  have  too  often 
ignored  the  effort  and  sacrifice  of  the 
indi'vidual  who  has  fought  and  died  in 
Vietnam. 


I  speak  today  not  as  an  advocate  or 
opponent  of  our  Vietnam  pohcy,  but  as 
an  American  who  wishes  to  recognize 
this  individual  sacrifice,  an  American 
who  wishes  to  let  this  serviceman  know 
that  I  am  aware  of  the  awful  price  which 
he  has  had  to  pay. 

This  man  does  not  make  American 
policy.  We  should  not  involve  him  in  our 
ideological  debates  and  partisan  pohtics. 
We  must  instead  recognize  his  effort  and 
commend  him  for  his  sacrifice,  not  as  a 
justification  of  our  overall  Vietnam  pol- 
icy but  as  a  proper,  heartfelt  gesture 
of  gratitude  and  respect. 

Is  the  American  serviceman  less  brave 
because  he  is  fighting  a  war  which  many 
people  do  not  fully  understand?  Is  his 
effort  less  difficult  because  the  American 
people  are  not  100  percent  behind  him? 
Is  his  sacrifice  less  meaningful  because 
many  people  disagree  with  the  pohcy 
which  caused  him  to  make  that  sacrifice? 

I  asked  these  questions  when  I  intro- 
duced this  resolution  last  month.  I  ask 
them  again  today  because  they  must  be 
answered  by  us  and  by  the  American 
people.  Considering  what  these  men  have 
had  to  face,  considering  what  they  have 
lost,  it  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  crit- 
icism of  this  war.  regardless  of  its  merit, 
to  detract  from  the  overall  conduct  of 
our  servicemen.  Whatever  our  feelings 
about  the  war,  we  must  remember  that 
each  man,  in  one  way  or  another,  has 
been  forced  to  make  a  sacrifice;  he  has 
been  involved  in  a  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult conflict.  In  almost  every  case,  each 
serviceman  has  shown  his  courage,  in- 
telligence, and  compassion.  This  out- 
standing conduct  by  some  of  America's 
finest  young  men  caimot  and  must  not 
be  ignored. 

More  than  140  of  our  colleagues,  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans,  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, hawks  and  doves,  have  joined 
with  me  to  pay  the  highest  tribute  to 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  or  who 
have  been  woimded  in  Vietnam,  to  com- 
mend each  ser\1ceman  and  veteran  for 
his  individual  sacrifice,  and  to  pledge  to 
do  all  in  our  power  "to  lift  from  his 
shoulders  the  heavy  burden  he  has  car- 
ried for  so  long." 

I  am  truly  gratified  that  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  with  diverse  and  deep  con- 
victions about  this  war  have  joined  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  American  servicemen. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  unani- 
mously recommended  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  enacted.  I  am  confident  that  this 
House  will  let  our  young  men  know  that 
we  honor  their  sacrifices  as  much  as  those 
of  any  other  generation  of  men  who  have 
served  our  country. 

There  comes  a  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  must  transcend  politics,  when  we 
must  rise  above  ideology,  when  we  must 
recognize  what  is  as  well  as  what  should 
be.  Now  is  the  time.  Let  us  show  these 
brave  men  that  we  know  of  their  per- 
formance. Let  us  show  them  that  our 
statements  and  actions  for  or  against  the 
war  itself  do  not  detract  from  the  overall 
excellence  of  their  conduct  or  from  the 
degree  of  their  sacrifice. 
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Above  all.  let  us  show  them  we  are 
pledged  to  do  all  we  can  to  bring  them 
home  and  that  we  pray  that  neither  they 
nor  their  sons  wUl  ever  agtUn  be  ex- 
posed to  the  horror  of  wsu-. 

For  their  sake.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  661. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  In  enthusiastic  support  of 
House  Resolution  661.  to  express  the 
highest  tribute  this  House  can  pay  to 
American  servicemen  who  have  uiven 
their  lives  or  been  wounded  m  Vietnam, 
and  to  express  commendation  to  those 
who  serve  or  have  served  there  for  their 
bravery,  sacrifice,  dedication,  mltiatlve, 
and  devotion  to  duty 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed trial,  denunciation,  and  convic- 
tion by  press  of  a  small  number  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  may  or  may  not  have 
participated  m  what  is  described  in  vnvid 
and  gory  detail  as  the  'Pinkville  Mas- 
sacre "  While  we  have  acknowledged, 
however  belatedly,  that  no  massacre  has 
yet  been  proven,  and  that  if  one  did  oc- 
cur, only  a^small  number  of  men.  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  committed 
It.  the  ti-uth  will  be  known  only  after  all 
the  facts  are  in. 

Meantime.  Mr  Speaker,  public  pre- 
occupation with  trying  to  establish  the 
truth  in  this  isolated  mcident  has  almost 
obliterated  from  the  minds  of  many  the 
knowledge  that  Medals  of  Honor,  Silver 
Stars,  and  Purple  Hearts  are  being 
awarded  and  won  and  earned  ever>-  sin- 
t;le  day  by  brave  Americans — Amencans 
who  think  not  just  of  themselves  but  of 
their  fellow  man — Vietnamese  or  Ameri- 
can 

Our  servicemen  todav  carry  an  espe- 
cially heavy  burden  as  they  fight  for  us. 
The  war  they  flsht  is  declared  •■immoral" 
in  some  quarters  from  pulpits  and  soap- 
boxes, and  they  know  :t  Thousands  of 
protesters  have  run  through  our  city 
streets  caiTying  the  flag  of  the  enemy 
and  bumint;  our  own.  and  they  know  it 
But  even  though  they  may  not  fully 
understand  or  even  agree  with  our  rea- 
.son  for  flchtin^'.  they  know  they  owe 
loyalty  to  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth, 
the  United  States  of  Amenca.  their  Na- 
tion and  ours,  aiid  they  fight  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  make  these  loyal 
Americans  know  that  no  word  they  have 
received  m  opposition  to  the  war  they 
fight  has  lessened  the  inten.se  pride  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  feel 
for  their  bravery  and  dedication  I  urgf" 
our  colleaijues  to  make  them  hear  a  pub- 
lic expression  of  our  pnde.  Mr  Speaker 
And  may  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we 
express  it  be  heard  around  the  world 

Mr  BIAGGI,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  means 
of  recognizing  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of 
American  servicemen  and  veterans  of 
Vietnam,  I  eagerly  support  House  Reso- 
lution 661.  Regardless  of  our  opinions 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  these  Ameri- 
cans are  worthy  of  the  highest  tribute. 

The  present  emotional  debate  over  the 
future  course  in  Vietnam  has  overshsul- 
owed  the  great  sacrlQces  of  American 
servicemen  In  this  tragic  conflict.  So 
many  of  these  flne  Americans  have  car- 
ried a  heavy  burden  for  too  long. 


In  addition  to  the  trials  of  combat, 
American  servicemen  have  seen  shlf  ta  in 
national  policy  and  demonstrations  and 
protests  against  the  war  to  an  extent 
never  before  known  in  our  Nation.  It  is 
most  Important,  therefore,  that  our  serv- 
icemen be  made  aware  that  the  state- 
ments and  actions  of  those  opposed  to 
the  war  should  not  be  taken  as  a  reflec- 
tion on  their  efforts  and  sacrifices. 

All  of  the  evidence  and  testimony  that 
Ls  available  to  this  Congress  shows 
clearly  that  American  servicemen  In 
Vietnam  are  performing  with  a  mill- 
tarv-  professionalism  unexcelled  in  our 
history 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  those  American  serv- 
icemen for  their  bravery,  sacrifice,  dedi- 
cation, initiative,  and  devotion  to  duty. 

While  I  hope  and  pray  for  the  safe 
.'•etum  of  the  American  servicemen  who 
are  still  in  Vietnam.  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  say  that  they  are  upholding  the  tradi- 
tions of  America  In  the  finest  manner. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  an  Identical  resolution.  I 
!lse  In  support  of  House  Resolution  661. 
which  would  express  the  highest  tribute 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
American  servicemen  who  are  serving 
or  have  served  in  Vietnam. 

It  IS  entirely  fitting  and  proper  for  this 
body,  in  behalf  of  the  Amencan  people, 
to  commend  our  servicemen  who  have 
carried  the  heavy  burden  of  servmg 
their  countrj'  iii  combat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tragic  that  in  the 
emotional  debate  over  our  future  course 
in  Vietnam,  the  heroic  efforts  and  .sacri- 
fices of  American  servicemen  may  have 
been  overshadowed. 

This  House  resolution,  if  adopted, 
would,  in  a  significant  way  show  our 
appreciation  to  American  .servicemen  in 
Vietnam  for  their  bravery,  sacrifice,  ded- 
ication, initiative,  and  devotion  to  duty. 
In  truth,  Amencan  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam are  performing  their  duties  with  a 
militar>-  professionalism  that  Is  unex- 
celled by  servicemen  of  any  other  period 
in  our  history  Tliese  brave  and  un- 
selfish Americans  ought  to  bo  reassured 
that  their  .sacrifices  have  not  tjone  un- 
noticed or  unappreciated 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons,  I  urge 
a  favorable  vote  on  this  worthy  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
Uon.^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  eflorts  and  ."iacrlflces  of  the 
.\:nerlcan  serviceman  In  Vietnam  has  been 
"vershaUowed  by  the  emotional  debate  over 
■>ur  future  course  in   Vietnam;    and 

Whereas  he  Is  involved  In  a  dangerous  and 
bloody  conflict  being  fought  under  the  worst 
pos.sible  conditions;  and 

Whereas  the  .\merlcan  people,  regardless 
of  their  opinions  about  the  overall  conflict, 
.should  take  n-  te  f  'he  bravery  and  dedica- 
tion which  he  has  exhibited  and  the  sacrl- 
t\ces  which  he  hits  m&de:  Now.  therefore.  b«  It 

Renolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pays  the  highest  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican serviceman  who  has  given  his  life  or  has 


b«en  wounded  In  the  Vietnam  conflict:  and 
be  It  further 

Reiolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee  commends  each  serrlcemjui  and  vet- 
eran of  Vietnam  for  his  Individual  sacrifice, 
bravery,  dedicmtlon.  Inltt&tlve.  devotion  to 
duty:  and  be  It  further 

Resoli^ed.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  do  all  In  Its  ix)wer  to  lift  from  his 
shoulders  the  heavy  burden  he  has  carried 
for  so  long. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  3  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  House  Resolution  661,  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SUBSISTENCE,  WITH- 
OUT CHARGE.  TO  CERTAIN  AIR 
EVACUATION  PATIENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  9654' 
to  authorize  subsistence,  without  charge, 
to  certain  air  evacuation  patients. 

There  bemg  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  9654 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  th.e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  Unlt<?d 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follow*: 

(1)   By  adding  the  following  new  section: 
§  5709     Mt  evacuation    patients;    furnished 
subsistence 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  and  under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  5707  of  this  title,  an  employee  and 
his  dependents  may  be  furnished  subsistence 
without  charge  while  being  evacuated  as  i 
p.itlent  by  military  aircraft  of  the  United 
States." 

1 2 1  By  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"5709.  Air    evacuation    patients:     furnished 
subsistence." 
Sec.  2.  Chapter  55  of  title  10,  United  Sta'es 
Code,  is  amenided  as  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  the  following  new  section: 
"5  1088.  Air  evacuation  fjatlents:    furnished 

Subsistence 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  uf 
law.  and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  a  person  en- 
titled to  medical  and  dental  care  under  this 
chapter  may  be  furnished  subeistence  Tt-lti^.- 
out  charge  while  being  evacuated  as  a  pii- 
tlent  by  military  aircraft  of  the  United 
States." 

(2)  By  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"1088.  Air    evacuation    patients:    furnished 
subeistence." 

I  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.* 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H.R.  9654  authorizes  subsistence  with- 
out charge  to  certain  air  evacuation  pa- 
tients;   namely,  to  officers  of  the  uni- 
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formed  services,  to  civilian  Government 
employees,  and  to  the  dependents  of 
these  two  groups. 

At  the  present  time  military  ofBcers, 
civilian  Government  personnel,  and 
their  dependents  who  travel  In  the  air 
evacuation  system  as  patients  are  re- 
quired to  pay  for  meals  furnished  them 
while  they  are  in  the  air  evacuation 
chain.  Enlisted  persormel  are  entitled  to 
subsistence  in  kind  and  thus  are  not 
charged.  On  the  other  hand  an  officer,  a 
civilian,  or  one  of  their  dependents  is 
charged  for  meals  consumed  while 
aboard  the  evacuation  aircraft  and  fur- 
ther, while  he  is  hospitalized  at  the  casu- 
alty staging  unit,  he  Is  required  to  pay 
the  hospitalization  subsistence  charge 
whether  or  not  the  meals  are  consumed. 

These  subsistence  charges  may  not  be 
waived.  The  annual  DOD  appropriation 
acts,  such  as  section  409  of  Pubhc  Law 
90-580.  provide  that  officers  and  civilians 
in  a  travel  status  who  receive  a  per  diem 
allowance  for  subsistence  must  be 
charged  for  Government-furnished  meals 
at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  $2.50  per  day. 
In  the  case  of  hospitalized  patients  who 
are  not  receiving  per  diem — including 
aernmedical  evacuation  patients  while  at 
a  casualty  staging  unit — a  hospitaliza- 
tion subsistence  charge  is  required  by  10 
use.  1075.  Under  the  Claims  Collection 
.^ct  of  1966.  sections  951-53  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  there  is  an  affirma- 
tive statutory  duty  to  collect  these 
charges. 

1  he  armual  cost  of  this  legislation  is 
estimated  to  be  $175,000  which  would  be 
pan: ally  offset  by  an  estimated  adminis- 
trative savings  of  $124,000  per  year.  In 
fiscal  year  1968  a  total  of  170,000  patients 
were  transported  in  the  air  evacuation 
system,  and  out  of  this  number  39,000 
were  required  to  pay  for  their  meals. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
:eco:.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSENTING  TO  AMENDMENT  OP 
P.^CIFIC  MARINE  FISHERIES 
COMPACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  13407) 
to  consent  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Pacifir  Marine  Fisheries  Compact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  nsht  to  object,  may  we  have  assur- 
ance that  this  extension  or  amendment 
of  this  compact  will  not  result  in  any 
expenditure  from  the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
sentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr  DOWNING.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment anything.  In  fact,  on  page  4  of  the 
■eport  it  is  stated: 

Since  all  of  the  ezpensee  of  the  Coounls- 
s;on  are  paid  by  the  compacting  States,  there 
would  be  no  coet  to  the  Federal  Government 
!a  the  event  this  legislation  U  enacted. 
CXV 2456— Part  29 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 

ti(Hl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    13407 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  is  hereby  given  to 
the  amendments  to  articles  I,  II,  IV,  and  X 
of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Compact,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  2.  Article  I  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fish- 
eries Compact,  as  amended,  would  read  sub- 
stantially as  f oUowB : 

"  Article  I 

"The  purposes  of  this  compact  are  and 
shall  be  to  promote  the  better  utilization  of 
fisheries,  marine,  shell  and  aiLadromous, 
which  are  of  mutual  concern,  and  to  develop 
a  Joint  program  of  protection  and  preven- 
tion of  physical  waste  of  such  fisheries  in  all 
of  those  areas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  adja- 
cent water  over  which  the  compacting  States 
Jointly  or  separately  now  have  or  may  here- 
after acquire  Jurisdiction. 

"Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  authorize  the  compacting 
States  or  any  of  them  to  limit  the  production 
of  fish  or  fish  products  for  the  purpoee  of 
establishing  or  fixing  the  prices  thereof  or 
creating  and  perpetuating  a  monopoly." 

Sec.  3.  Article  II  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fish- 
eries Compact,  as  amended,  would  substan- 
tially read  as  follows : 

"Articlz  II 

"This  agreement  shall  become  operative 
inunedlately  as  to  those  States  executing  it 
whenever  two  or  more  of  the  compacting 
States  have  executed  It  in  the  form  that  is 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  executing 
States  and  the  Congress  has  given  its 
consent." 

Sec  4  Article  IV  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fish- 
eries Compact,  as  amended,  would  read  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 

"Abticle  IV 

"The  duty  of  the  said  commission  shall  be 
to  make  inquiry  and  ascertain  from  time  to 
time  such  methods,  practices,  circumstances 
and  conditions  as  may  be  disclosed  for  bring- 
ing about  the  conservation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  the  depletion  and  physical  waste  of 
the  fisheries,  marine,  shell  and  anadromous, 
In  all  of  those  areas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  over 
which  the  States  signatory  to  this  compact 
Jointly  or  separately  now  have  or  may  here- 
after acquire  Jurisdiction.  The  commission 
shall  have  power  to  recommend  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  exercise  of  the  poMce  powers  of 
the  several  States  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions  and  said  conservation  zones  to 
promote  the  preservation  of  those  fisheries 
and  their  protection  against  over-flshlng, 
waste,  depletion,  or  any  abuse  whatsoever 
and  to  assure  a  continuing  yield  from  the 
fisheries  resources  of  the  signatory  parties 
hereto. 

"To  that  end  the  commission  shall  draft 
and,  after  consultation  with  the  advisory 
committee  hereinafter  authorized,  recom- 
mend to  the  Governors  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  various  signatory  States 
hereto  legislation  dealing  with  the  conser- 
vation of  the  marine,  shell  and  anadromous 
fisheries  In  all  of  those  areas  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  over  which  the  signatory  States  Joint- 
ly or  separately  now  have  or  may  hereafter 
acquire  Jurisdiction.  The  commission  shall, 
more  than  one  month  prior  to  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  legislative  branch   In   any 


State  signatory  hereto,  present  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  such  State  its  recommendations 
relating  to  enactment  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  that  State  in  furthering  the  In- 
tents and  purpoees  of  this  compact. 

"The  commission  shall  consult  with  and 
advise  the  pertinent  administrative  agen- 
cies In  the  signatory  States  with  regard  to 
problems  connected  with  the  fisheries  and 
recommend  the  adoption  of  such  regula- 
tions as  It  deems  advisable  and  which  lie 
within    the   Jurisdiction    of    such    agencies. 

"The  commission  shall  have  power  to  rec- 
onunend  to  the  States  signatory  hereto  the 
stocking  of  the  waters  of  such  States  with 
marine,  shell,  or  anadromous  fish  and  fish 
eggs  or  Joint  stocking  by  some  or  all  of 
such  States,  and  when  two  or  more  of  the 
said  States  shall  Jointly  stock  waters,  the 
commission  shall  act  as  the  coordinating 
agency  for  such  stocking." 

Sec.  5.  Article  X  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Compact,  as  amended,  would  read 
substantially  as  follows: 

"Article  X 

"The  States  agree  to  make  available  annual 
funds  for  the  suj>port  of  the  Commission  on 
the  following  basis: 

"Eighty  percent  (80%)  of  the  annual 
budget  shall  be  shared  equally  by  those  mem- 
ber States  having  as  a  boundary  the  Pacific 
Ooean;  and  five  percent  (5%)  of  the  annual 
budget  shall  be  contributed  by  any  other 
member  State;  the  balance  of  the  annual 
budget  shall  be  shared  by  those  member 
States,  having  as  a  boundary  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  {jroportion  to  the  primary  market 
value  of  the  products  of  their  commercial 
fisheries  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  five-year 
catch  records. 

"The  annual  contribution  of  each  member 
State  shall  be  figured  to  the  nearest  one 
hundred  dollars. 

"This  amended  article  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  its  enactment  by  the  States  erf 
Alaska,  California,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington and  upon  ratification  by  Congress  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  it  under 
Article  I,  section  10,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  urn  ted  States." 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSE  ANTONIO  NAVARRO  MEDAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HH.  13959) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  founding  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  city 
of  San  Antonio  by  Jose  Antonio  Navarro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly  imder- 
srtand  that  certfiin  of  these  medals  may 
be  made  of  gold  or  silver  or  both? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  We  do  not  specify 
what  metals  are  to  be  used.  Most  of  them 
will  be  bronze.  But  the  sponsoring  or- 
ganizations at  times  want  to  make  a  few 
medals  of  gold  or  silver.  If  they  do,  they 
must  go  out  on  the  market  and  buy  the 
gold  or  silver  at  the  market  prices.  None 
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of  the  Treaaury's  gold  U  used:  they  must 
buy  the  gold  commercially  The  silver 
must  also  be  prociired  at  the  market 
price. 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
mean  there  is  no  prohibition  In  this  leg- 
islation against  the  use  of  gold  or  silver? 
Mrs  SULXJVAN  No.  there  Is  not.  The 
legislation  is  written  in  siich  a  way  that 
It  Is  up  to  the  Secretary  to  decide  what 
metals  may  be  used.  I  belle\-e.  In  a  few 
Instances  we  have  had  recently,  that 
sponsors  of  commemorative  medals  have 
had  several  hundred  or  more  silver 
medals,  and,  In  a  few  Instances,  one  or 
two  gold  medals  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  must  review  any  such  request 
and  decide  if  It  can  be  approved. 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentlewoman  is  well 
aware  that  the  use  of  gold  In  this  coun- 
try, certainly  as  a  supporting  metal  for 
our  currency,  has  been  called  an 
anachronism  and  even  barbaric. 

Would  Che  gentlewoman  or  the  Com- 
mittee on« Banking  and  Currency  want  to 
sullrthe  name  of  Jose  Anumlo  Navarro 
by  permitting  the  use  of  a  barbaric  metal 
In  a  medar  Would  .^e  or  would  the  com- 
mittee, having  used  this  argument  to  de- 
base and  debauch  the  currency  of  this 
country-,  want  to  do  that'  Surely  the 
Bankmg  and  Currency  Committee  would 
not  want  to  sully  the  name  of  a  patriot  of 
the  character  of  Navarro  by  using  even 
silver  That  has  also  been  banned  from 
our  corns,  you  know- 
Mrs  SULLIVAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  glad  to  yield  further 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN  These  commemora- 
tive medals  are  not  coiiis  of  course:  they 
are  keepsakes,  remembrances,  a  sort  of 
jewelry,  or  somethmg  of  that  sort  It 
would  be  much,  much  too  expensive  for 
them  to  ?o  out  on  the  market  and  buy 
silver  at  the  market  price  for  any  large 
quantity  of  these  medals  because  that 
would  make  them  too  expensive  for  most 
collectors 

However.  :i  small  number  of  people 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular medal  may  wish  to  buj'  .silver 
ones,  and  the  .spon.sors  may  want  to  order 
a  few  gold  medals  made  for  presentation 
to  certain  lafficials  of  the  organization,  or 
to  the  historic  xjciety  or  somethmg  of 
that  nature.  Otherwise  only  bronze  will 
be  used  That  i.s  the  pattern  usually  fol- 
lowed on  commemorative  medals 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  It 
hard  to  believe  that  the  committee  would 
permit  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  the 
making  of  medals,  having  branded  gold 
as  a  barbaric  metal  and  having  so  little 
regard  for  silver  that  they  have  taken  It 
out  of  our  coins  and  siven  us  scrap  metal 
currency  instead  in  this  countr>'.  I  find 
It  hard  to  believe  that  the  committee 
would  now  turn  around  and  tr>'  to  honor 
any  one  with  a  gold  or  silver  medal 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

I  Mrs  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  ^iven 
permission  to  e.xtfnd  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  ' 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill 
Involves  no  cast  whatsoever  to  the  Fed- 


eral Government  It  is  similar  to  numer- 
ous such  bills  we  have  unanimously  ap- 
proved in  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  authorize  the  striking 
of  commemorative  medals  for  nonprofit 
orKanizations  in  connection  with  anni- 
versaries of  event^s  of  national  signifi- 
cance or  m  the  honoring  of  outstanding 
individuals  whose  contributions  to  the 
United  States  have  been  of  national 
importance 

Ever>'  cent  of  cost  associated  with  the 
sinking  of  these  medals  must  be  paid 
by  the  sponsoring  organizations  Before 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  lakes  any  steps 
whatsoever  toward  the  design  or  manu- 
facture of  these  medals,  .security  must  be 
provided  to  indemnify  the  Treasur>-  for 
all  expenses. 

The  sponsor  of  this  bill.  Mr  Gonzalez 
of  Texas,  has  introduced  it  in  behalf  of 
the  San  Antonio  Conservation  Society, 
which  IS.  I  understand,  a  representative 
sroup  of  San  Antonio  citizens  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  physical  reminders 
(if  Texas  history.  This  organization  pur- 
cha-sed  and  restored  the  home  of  the 
Texas  patriot  who  these  medals  would 
.honor.  Jose  .Antonio  Navarro 

As  to  the  possible  use  of  »!old  or  silver 
in  these  medals,  the  policy  of  the  Treas- 
wry  Department  Is  to  require  a  spon.sor- 
ing  orcanization  which  may  want  some 
;)resentation  medals  made  in  gold,  or 
which  may  want  a  certain  numt)er  of  the 
medals  made  in  silver,  to  obtain  the  cold 
or  silver  at  the  market  price  so  that  none 
uf  the  Treasury  s  ^;old  or  silver  is  di- 
verted for  these  pur;x)ses. 

Hence  there  need  be  no  fear  that  in 
authorizing  the  striking  of  any  of  these 
medals  In  gold  or  silver,  or  any  other 
precious  metal,  that  the  organization 
would  be  charged  only  the  Government's 
cost  price  for  the  materials.  On  silver, 
for  Instance,  the  average  price  paid  by 
the  Government  for  Its  current  supply 
of  silver  was  far  below  the  current  mar- 
ket value  of  silver.  If  the  organization 
were  charged  only  what  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  had  paid  years  ago  for  silver, 
this  would,  m  effect,  be  a  substantial 
subsidy  to  the  sponsoring  organization. 
That  IS  not  Involved  in  this  Instance.  If 
the  price  of  silver  on  the  open  market 
IS  SI. 77  an  ounce,  or  whatever  It  might 
be  at  the  time  the  sliver  is  obtained,  that 
S  what  the  organization  would  have  to 
pay  for  any  silver  used  in  these  medals. 
Essentially,  however,  these  would  be 
bronze  medals  and  any  which  are  manu- 
factured from  any  different  alloys  or 
metals  could  be  obtained  only  upon  the 
expre.ss  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
lYeasury  He  would  have  control  over  the 
use  of  any  materials  used  In  the  medals, 
just  as  he  would  have  control  over  the 
designs,  sizes,  and  so  on. 

One  final  word :  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  commemorative 
medals  honoring  events,  or  achievements 
of  individuals,  of  national  historic  Im- 
t>ortance  whenever  this  can  be  done 
without  Interference  with  regular  coin- 
age    operations      The     commemorative 


medals  originated  as  a  substitute  for  the 
minting  of  commemorative  coins.  The 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
which  handles  this  kind  of  legislation  In 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
has  not  approved  a  single  bill,  since  the 
subcommittee  was  formed  In  1963,  which 
would  authorize  the  minting  of  a  com- 
memorative coin.  There  Is  growing  inter- 
est among  numismatists  In  commemoia- 
tlve  medals  and  we  have  been  glad  to 
encourage  this  Interest  by  approving  bills 
of  this  nature. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  .0 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR    13959 

He  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattvea  uf  the  United  State.i  vf 
America  tn  Congress  assembled. 

MEDALS   AUTHORIZED 

Section  I  In  commemoration  of  the  many 
contributions  Ui  the  founding  and  early  de- 
velopment uf  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  c ::v 
of  .San  .\ntonlo  by  Jose  Antonio  Navarro  1  a 
blgner  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, u  representative  to  the  Texas  Congrcs.*^, 
J.  senator  before  .ind  after  the  annexation 
of  Tex.is  a  participant  of  the  consUtutiunal 
convention  of  1845.  and  In  the  lilghest  seii.~e. 
a  noble  man.  one  of  the  few  Mexican  patri- 
ots who  stood  by  Texas  In  lier  struggle  for 
liberty  I.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  Secretary)  ilia.l 
furnish  medals  in  accordance  with  this  .Act 
to  the  San  Antonio  Conservation  Society 
I  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  .society)  The 
medals  authorized  under  this  .^ct  are  ii;i- 
iional  medals  within  the  meaning  of  .ac- 
tion 3351  of  the  Revised  Statute  i31  U.SC. 
368  I. 

DESICN    AND    MATERIALS 

Sec.  2.  The  medals  shall  bear  such  em- 
blems, devices,  and  inscriptions,  shall  be  >  f 
such  t,ii:e  or  sizes,  and  shall  be  made  of  i.uii 
materials  a.s  the  society  may  determine  v.rh 
the  approval  ol   the  Secretary. 

MINIMUM    QUANTITIES 

Sec  3.  Except  for  such  quantities,  if  ^ny. 
of  gold  or  silver  medals  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  the  medals  may  not  be 
made  In  quantities  <->{  less  thiin  two  thou- 
sand nor  m  an  .iggregate  quantity  greater 
than  "ne  hundred  thousand  They  shall  be 
ni.ide  iind  delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be 
rec^Kred  by  the  society. 

I>ETERMINATIUN    OF    CO.ST;     SECURITY    FOR 
PAYMSNT 

.SEC  4  The  medals  shall  be  furnished  a'  a 
prire  or  prices  eo.ua!  to  the  costs  of  niunu- 
facture  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  m- 
cluding  labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  overhead  expenses  The  nu'da:s 
may  not  be  made  unless  security  satisfaciTy 
to  the  -Secretary  is  lurnished  to  Indemnlly 
the  United  States  for  lull  payment  of  these 
costs. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  21.  Immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod insert,  "but  no  medals  shall  be  made 
after  December  31.  1970" 

The  committee  amendment  was  ayreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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WAIVING  ACREAGE  LIMITATIONS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONVEYANCE 
OP  LANDS  TO  STATE  OP  NEVADA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  »S.  1108)  to 
waive  the  acreage  limitations  of  section 
1  bi  of  the  act  of  June  14,  1926,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  conveyance  of 
lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Valley  of  Fire  State  Park. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire,  is  this 
bill  eligible  for  consideration  on  the 
calendar? 

The  SPEAKER.  All  the  Chair  can  say 
Is.  It  Is  on  the  calendar.  Since  it  is.  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the 
liresumption  is  that  it  is.  The  Chair  will 
inquire  as  to  whether  it  is.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  in  relation  to  the  three  leg- 
Lslative  days? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  informed 
that  the  bill  is  eligible  for  consideration. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There   being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.   1108 

Pe  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
or  Rrprescntatn^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
acreage  limitations  on  conveyances  In  any 
iiie  calendar  year  set  forth  In  section  Kb) 
■  I  the  Act  of  June  14.  1926.  as  amended  (43 
I' S.C.  869(b)  )  shall  not  apply  to  or  be  af- 
fected by  any  conveyances  of  lands  for  in- 
c.uslon  In  the  Valley  of  Fire  State  Park  made 
under  that  Act  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1108 
waives  the  acreage  limitation  in  the  Rec- 
reation and  Public  Purposes  Act,  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  State  of  Nevada 
to  acquire  a  tract  of  public  land  in  Clark 
County,  Nev..  for  the  Valley  of  Fire  State 
Park. 

The  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act  limits  the  amount  of  public  land 
tliat  can  be  conveyed  to  a  State  for  rec- 
reational purposes  to  6,400  acres  per  year 
except  that  it  permits  States  to  acquire 
additional  acreages  for  small  roadside 
parks  and  rest  sites  of  not  more  than  10 
acres  each.  The  present  proposal  would 
waive  this  6.400-acre  limitation  in  the 
act  as  it  appears  to  the  conveyance  of 
lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada  for  public 
lands  to  be  included  in  the  Valley  of  Fire 
State  Park.  This  would  permit  the  State 
of  Nevada  to  acquire  26.160  acres  of  pub- 
lic lands  at  one  time  rather  than  over 
a  period  of  several  years. 

The  State  has  already  acquired  some 
26,000  acres  for  this  park,  most  of  it 
coming  from  the  public  domain.  The  ex- 
isting plan  calls  for  a  State  park  of  some 
52.500  acres  and  the  passage  of  S.  1108 
will  permit  the  State  to  make  very  sub- 
stantial progress  in  rounding  out  a  much 
needed  State  park  in  southern  Nevada. 

The  land  is  not  suitable  for  agriculture 
use;  it  has  only  marginal  grazing  value 
and  its  minerals,  including  gypsum,  sil- 
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ica  sand  and  some  uraniiun,  have  not 
been  developed  because  of  economic  dis- 
advantage due  to  location  and  grade.  AU 
minerals,  under  the  terms  of  the  Recre- 
ation and  Public  Purposes  Act,  are  re- 
served to  the  United  States. 

Development  of  this  park  unit  has  been 
in  progress  by  the  State  for  about  11 
years.  Several  sites  have  already  been 
developed  on  lands  previously  acquired 
by  the  State.  Money  and  plans  are  avail- 
able for  development  of  the  remaining 
26.160  acres,  subject  of  this  proposal,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  State 
will  develop  the  lands  into  a  logical  and 
eflBcient  park  unit. 

It  seems  logical  the  State  should  as- 
sume jurisdiction  of  these  lands  for  rec- 
reation development. 

I  recommend  passage  of  S.  1108. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COAST  GUARD  OMNIBUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13816) 
to  improve  and  clarify  certain  laws  af- 
fecting the  Coast  Guard. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  con- 
sidering H.R.  13716? 

The  SPEAKER.  H.R.  13816,  a  bill  to 
improve  and  clarify  certain  laws  affect- 
ing the  Coast  Guard. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R,  13816 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
14,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  Section  2  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  deleting  the  word  "upon"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  words  "on  and  un- 
der". In  the  clause  preceding  the  first  semi- 
colon; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and  under"  after  the 
phrase  "life  and  property  on"  and  deleting 
the  word  "on"  after  the  phrase  "the  high 
seas  and"  In  the  clause  preceding  the  second 
semicolon:  and 

(C)  by  correcUy  spelling  Icebreaklng  as  an 
unhyphenated  word  and  Inserting  ',  under." 
after  the  phrase  "promotion  of  safety  on" 
In  the  clause  preceding  the  third  semicolon. 

(2)  Section  41a(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  comma  after  the  word  "components"  in 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  the  words 
"or  assigned  to  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem," In  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  The  beginning  of  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  secOon  88  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  render  aid  to  distressed 
persons,  vessels,  and  aircraft  on  and  under 
the  high  seas  and  on  and  under  the  waters 
over  which  the  United  States  has  Jurisdic- 
tion and  in  order  to  render  aid  to  persons 


and  property  Imperiled  by  flood,  the  Coast 
Guard  may:" 

(4)  Section  182  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  the  word  "four"  and  In- 
serting the  word  "six"  in  lieu  thereof  In  the 
first  sentence; 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  words  "to  complete 
the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  and"  after  the  word  "prescribe,"  in 
the  penultimate  sentence; 

(C)  by  designating  the  amended  section 
as  subsection  (a);  and 

(D)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
follows : 

"(b)  A  cadet  who  does  not  fulfill  his  obli- 
gation to  complete  the  course  of  Instruc- 
tion or  refuses  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
an  officer  in  the  Coast  Guard  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  in  an  appropriate  enlisted  grade  or 
rating,  and,  notwithstanding  section  651  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  may  be  ordered 
to  active  duty  to  serve  in  that  grade  or  rating 
for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes, but  not  for  more  than  four  years." 

(5)  llie  first  sentemce  of  section  190  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
words.  ".  nor  shall  they  be  required  to  retire 
at  age  sixty-two  but  may  be  permitted  to 
serve  until  age  sixty-four  at  which  time  un- 
less earlier  retired  or  separated  thev  shall  be 
retired". 

I  6 )  Chapter  9  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  195  as  follows: 
"§  195.  Admission  of  foreigners  for  Instruc- 
tion; restrictions;  conditions 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  permit  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  persons  at  a  time  from  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  designated  bv  the 
President  to  receive  Instuctlon  at  the  Acad- 
emy. 

"(b)  A  person  receiving  instruction  under 
this  section  is  entitled  to  the  same  pay  and 
allowances,  to  be  paid  from  the  same  appro- 
priations, as  cadets  at  the  Academy. 

"(c)  Except  as  the  Secretarv  determines,  a 
person  receiving  instruction  under  this  sec- 
tion is  subject  lo  the  same  regulations  gov- 
erning admission,  attendance,  discipUne, 
resignation,  discharge,  dismissal,  and  gradu- 
ation as  a  cadet:  however,  a  person  receiving 
instruction  under  this  section  is  not  entitled 
to  an  appointment  In  the  Coast  Guard  by 
reason  of  his  graduation  from  the  Acad- 
emy." 

(7)   The  analysis  of  chapter  9  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Sec.  195.  Admission    of    foreigners    for    in- 
struction:    restrictions:    condi- 
tions." 

I  8)  Section  271  Is  amended  bv  striking  the 
word  "eighteen"  and  Inserting  the  word 
"twelve"  In  lieu  thereof  In  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (c) . 

1 9)  Subsection  332(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  all  after  the  word  "perform"  and 
inserting  a  period  at  that  point. 

(10)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  432  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  figures  "5  100" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fiirures 
"7,500".  " 

(11)  Section  475  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  the  catchline  to  read  as 
follows; 

"Leasing  and  hiring  of  quarters;    rental  of 
inadequate  housing"; 

(B)  by  designating  the  existing  paragraph 
as  subsection  (d);  and 

(C)  by  adding  new  subsections  (a),  (b). 
and  (C)  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  lease 
housing  facilities  at  or  near  Coast  Guard  In- 
stallations, wherever  located,  for  assignment 
as  public  quarters  to  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents,  If  any,  without  rental 
charge  upon  a  determination  bv  the  Secre- 
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t*ry.  or  hla  designee.  thAt  there  [»  a  lack  oT 
adequate  houalng  facilities  at  or  near  sucb 
Coast  Guard  inatallatlons  Such  public  hous- 
ing facilities  may  be  leased  on  an  individual 
or  tnulUple-unit  basis  Kipendltures  for  the 
rental  of  such  housing  facilities  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  average  authorized  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  any  year 

••(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  members  of  the  Coaat  Guard, 
with  dependents,  may  occupy  on  a  rental 
basis,  without  loss  of  b«wlc  allowance  for 
quarters.  Inadequate  quarters  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Ooast  Guard  notwith- 
standing that  such  quarters  may  have  been 
constructed  or  converted  for  assignment  as 
public  quarters.  The  net  difference  between 
the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  and  the  fair 
rental  value  of  such  quarters  shall  be  paid 
from  otherwise  available  appropriations: 
however,  no  rental  charge  for  such  quarters 
shall  be  made  agalnat  the  basic  allowance 
for  quarters  of  a  member  of  the  Co«ist  Guard 
In  excess  of  75  per  centum  of  such  allowance 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  net  rental 
value  charged  to  the  member's  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  housing 

•ict.The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  subject 
to  regulations"  approved   by   the  President — 

•  (1 1  to  designate  as  rental  housing  such 
housing  as  he  may  determine  to  be  Inade- 
quate as  public  quarters;  and 

■■(2)  to  lease  Inadequate  housing  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Ckjast  Guard  for  occupancy  by 
them  and  their  dependents  " 

(  121  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

■475.  Hiring   of   quarters   for   personnel  " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"475.  Leasing  and  hiring  of  quarters:  rental 
of  inadequate  housing  " 
(13)   Section  660  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  designating  the  existing  paragraph 
as  subsection  (a):  and 

(B)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (bl  as 
follows: 

••(b)  Obligations  may,  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitations,  be  incurred  against 
anticipated  reimbursement  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Supply  Pimd  in  such  amount  and  for 
such  period,  as  the  Secretary,  with  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  maintain 
stock  levels  consistently  with  planned  opera- 
tions for  the  next  year." 

1 14)  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  section  656: 

••§  657.  Dependent  school  children;  transpor- 
tation of 

••Whenever  the  Secretary,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  determines  that 
schools  located  in  the  same  area  in  which  a 
Coast  Guard  faculty  is  located  are  not  ac- 
cessible by  public  means  of  transportation 
on  a  regular  basis,  he  may  provide,  out  of 
funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  for  the  transportation  of  de- 
pendents of  Coast  Guard  fjersonnel  between 
the  schools  serving  the  area  and  the  Coast 
Guard  facility." 

( 15)  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  Item: 
"657.  Dependent   school    children:    transpor- 
tation of  " 

Sec.  2.  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )     The     catchllne    of    secUon     2002     Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"5  2002.  Dependents    of    members    of    armed 
forces:    language  training" 

1 2)  Subsection  la)  of  section  20O2  la 
amended — 

( A »     by    deleting    the    comma    after    the 


pbr«M  'S«cr«t4U-y  of  Defenss"  and  inaertlng 
•'or.  wltb  rMp«ct  to  the  Oom»t  Guard  when 
It  U  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy, 
the  Secretary  of  Trmnaportation."  in  lieu 
thereof:  and 

(B)  by  deleting  •Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Ctorpe'"  and  inserting  armed  forces  ' 
in  Ueu  thereof  In  subparagraph  (3). 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  101  Is  amended 
t>y  striking  out — 
3002.  Dependents    of     members    of     Army, 
Navy.   Air   FVarce,   or   Marine  Corps: 
language  training." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■2002     Dependents    of    members    of    armed 
forces:  language  training." 

Sec.  3.  Title  37.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

il)  Subsection  le)  of  section  201  Ls 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "or"  before 
■adarine  Corps'  and  by  Inserting  the  words 
■.  or  Coast  Guard"  after  '■Biarlne  Corps". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  203  la  amended  by  adding  the  words 
■or  as  a  member  of  the  permanent  com- 
missioned teaching  staff  at  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Academy"  after  the  words 
•United    States    Air    Force   Academy". 

(3)  Subsection  lei  of  section  415  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  a  war- 
rant officer  under  section  213  of  title  14." 
after  the  words  "section  214  of  title  14.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  4.  line  10   delete  ■Subsection"  and 

insert  In  lieu   thereof    ■Section' 

On  page  5,  line  9.  delete  the  period  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  except  where  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  finds  that  the  average  Is 
so  low  as  to  prevent  rental  of  necessary  hous- 
ing facilities  in  which  event  he  Is  authorized 
to  exceed  the  authorized  average." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa-ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  able. 


TO  IMPROVE  AND  CLARIFY  CERTAIN 
LAWS  AFFECTING  THE  COAST 
GUARD  RESERVE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'H.R.  13716  > 
to  improve  and  clarify  certain  laws  af- 
fecting the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  .shall  object 
on  this  bill — a.s  late  as  noon  Saturday, 
I  tried  to  obtain  a  report  on  this  bill  by 
I)ersonally  appearing  at  the  House  Docu- 
ment Room  and  found  that  there  was  no 
report  available. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


The  8PE1AKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The   Clerk  called   the   roll,   and   t>^.e 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 


following 

Members  failed 

to  answer 

their  names : 

[RoU  No  3231 

AbbUt 

Dent 

Leggett 

Anderson, 

Dlngell 

Lipscomb 

Tenn 

Etom 

Long.  La 

Blatnlk 

Ell  berg 

Lukens 

BolUnK 

Each 

McPall 

Brooks 

Crallagher 

MoUohan 

Buttiin 

Oettys 

Ottlnger 

Cahlll 

Glalmo 

Pelly 

Carey 

Ooldwater 

PoUock 

Carter 

Gray 

Powell 

Casey 

Hall 

Ryan 

Chlaholm 

Halpem 

SlBk 

Clay 

Hebert 

Tunney 

Conyers 

Hunt 

Van  Deerlln 

Cowger 

Ichord 

Wtaalley 

CTunn  in  gham 

Jacobs 

Dawson 

Klrwan 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Olsen).  On  this  roUcall  385  Member.s 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MAN- 
AGERS TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  14916.  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
imdnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  im- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  14916)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  tl.e 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  again.-t 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleni.in 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY   AMENDMENTS 
OF  1969 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  '  H  R. 
15095)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Art 
to  provide  a  15-percent  across-the-board 
Increase  in  benefits  under  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  16095 
Be  it  CTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ./ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969". 

IMCRXASX    IM    OU>-AGE,    SURVTVORS,    AND 
1/ISABII.rrT    IN8T7RANCK    BXNXnTS 

S«c.  2.  (a)  SecUon  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  f  >1- 
lowing: 
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"1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

"1                   II 

III 

IV 

V 

(Prinnry 

(Primary 

Inuiranc* 

insurance 

(Primary  insunnc* 

amount 

(Primary 

(Mtximum 

(Primary  insurance                 amount 

(Primary 

(Maximum 

Deneht  undtt  1939 

under 

(AveriM 

insurance 

family 
benehts) 

And  the 

benefit  under  1939                    under 

(Average 

insurance 

family 

dcl,  as  modified) 

1967  act) 

monthly  wage) 

amount) 

act,  as  modified)                 1%7  act) 

monthly  wage) 

amount) 

benefits) 

And  the 

1 

maximum 

maximum 

1 

amount  of 

amount  of 

benefits 

benefits 

It  an  individual's 

Or  his 

payable  (as 

If  an  individual's                      Or  his 

payable  (as 

1  iimaiy  insurance 

primary 

Or  Ills  average 

The  amount 

provided  in 

primary  insurance                  primary 

Or 

his  average 

The  amount 

provided  in 

henetit  (as  deter- 

insurance 

monthly  wage  (as 

referred  to 

sec.  203(a)) 

benefit  (as  deter-               insurance 

monthly  wage  (as 

referred  to 

sec  203(a)) 

■riined  under 

amount 

determined  under 

In  the 

on  the  basis 

mined  under                          amount 

determined  under 

in  the 

on  the  basis 

ii.bsec  (d»  is— 

(as  deter- 

subsec. (b))  is— 

preceding 

of  his  wages 

subsec.  (d))  is—                (as  deter- 

subsec.  (b))  is— 

preceding 

of  his  wages 

mined 
under 

paragraphs 
of  this 

and  self- 
employment 

mined 

But  not            under 

paragraphs 
of  this 

and  self- 
employment 

But  not 

But  not 

But  not 

more 

subsec 

more 

subsection 

income 

more          subsec. 

more 

subsection 

income 

At  least—           than— 

(c))  IS- 

At  least— 

than— 

shall  be— 

shall  be— 

At  least—           than—        (c))  is— 

At  least— 

than— 

shall  be— 

shall  be— 

J16.20 

$55,40  . 

re 

$64.00 

$96. 00 

J140.40 

$348 

J351 

$161.50 

$280. 80 

or  less 

141.50 

352 

356 

162.80 

284.80 

J. 6.21....             16.84 

56.50 

J77 

78 

65.00 

97.50 

142.80 

357 

361 

164.30 

288. 80 

J!fi.85...              17.60 

57.70 

79 

80 

66.40 

99.60 

144.00 

362 

365 

165.60 

292.  00 

$:7.61...              18.40 

58.80 

81 

81 

67.70 

101.60 

145.10 

366 

370 

166.90 

296.00 

$18. 41...              19.24 

59.90 

82 

83 

68.90 

103.40 

146.40 

371 

375 

168.40 

300,00 

519  25...              20.00 

61.10 

84 

85 

70.30 

105.50 

147.60 

376 

379 

169.80 

303,  20 

;:0. 01...              20.64 

62.20 

86 

87 

71.60 

107.40 

148.90 

380 

384 

171.30 

307.20 

i.'U  65...             21.28 

63.30 

88 

89 

72.80 

109.20 

150.00 

385 

389 

173.50 

311,20 

;.1.29.-.              21.88 

64.50 

90 

90 

74.20 

111.30 

151.20 

390 

393 

173.90 

314.40 

'.1.89...              22.28 

65.60 

91 

92 

75.50 

113.30 

152.50 

394 

398 

175.40 

318.40 

-;?.29  ..'            22.68 

66.70 

93 

94 

76.80 

115.26 

153.60 

399 

403 

176.70 

322. 40 

5.'2  69...'            23.08 

67.80 

95 

96 

78.00 

117.00 

154.90 

404 

4C7 

178.20 

326.60 

LB.  09...              23.44 

69.00 

97 

97 

79.40 

119.10 

156.00 

408 

412 

179.40 

329.  60 

;.3  45...              23.76 

70.20 

98 

99 

80.80 

121.20 

157.10 

413 

417 

180.70 

333.60 

$:3.77-..'            24.20 

71.50 

100 

101 

82.30 

123.50 

158.20 

418 

421 

183.00 

336.  80 

t:4  21..."            24.60 

72.60 

102 

102 

83.50 

125.30 

159.40 

422 

426 

183.40 

340.  80 

<:i.  61...              25.00 

73.80 

103 

104 

84.90 

127.40 

150.  59 

427 

431 

184.60 

344.  80 

j:5. 01...'            25.48 

75.10 

105 

106 

86.40 

129.60 

161.60 

432 

436 

185.90 

348.  80 

!:5  49  .               25.92 

76.30 

107 

107 

87.80 

131.70 

162.80 

437 

440 

187.30 

350.  40 

?:5.  93  ..'            26.40 

77.50 

108 

109 

89.20 

133.80 

163.90 

441 

445 

188.50 

352. 40 

5;'6.41...'            26.94 

78.70 

110 

113 

90.60 

135.90 

165.00 

446 

450 

189.80 

354,40 

5:6  95..."            27.46 

79.90 

114 

118 

91.90 

137.90 

166.20 

451 

454 

191.20 

356.00 

5.7  47..."            28.00 

81.10 

119 

122 

93.30 

140. 00 

167.30 

455 

459 

192.40 

358.  CO 

<,8,  Ul..."            28.68 

82.30 

123 

127 

94.70 

142.10 

168.40 

460 

464 

193.70 

360.  to 

i.».69     ."            29.25 

83.60 

128 

132 

96.20 

144.30 

169.50 

465 

468 

195.  00 

316.60 

Vi  !(,-..             29.68 

84.70 

133 

136 

97.50 

146.  30 

170.70 

469 

473 

196.40 

363,  60 

v.'9  69  ..             30.36 

85.90 

137 

141 

98.80 

148.20 

171.80 

474 

478 

197.60 

366.60 

;  '..37   .   ■            30.92 

87.20 

142 

146 

100.30 

150.50 

172.90 

479 

482 

198,90 

367.20 

IM.ii  ..            31.36 

88.40 

147 

150 

101.70 

152.60 

174.10 

483 

487 

200.30 

369.  20 

531.37   .,;            32.00 

89.50 

151 

155 

103.00 

154.50 

175.20 

488 

492 

201.50 

371.20 

532.01    ..            32.60 

90.80 

156 

160 

104.50 

156.80 

176.30 

493 

496 

202.80 

372.80 

5-.2.61....            33.20 

92.00 

161 

164 

105.  80 

158.  70 

177.50 

497 

501 

204.20 

374.80 

?:3.21....           33.88 

93.20 

165 

169 

107.20 

160.80 

178.60 

502 

506 

205.  40 

376.80 

i-3.89....            34.50 

94.40 

170 

174 

108.60 

162.90 

179.70 

507 

510 

206.70 

378.40 

i'.4.bl....            35.00 

95.60 

175 

178 

110.00 

165.00 

180.  80 

511 

515 

208,  00 

380.  40 

5*5.01...             35.80 

96.80 

179 

183 

111.40 

167.10 

182.00 

516 

520 

209.30 

382,  40 

535.81...            36.40 

98.00 

184 

188 

112.70 

169. 10 

183.10 

521 

524 

210.60 

384,  00 

5i6  41    ...            37.08 

99.30 

189 

193 

114.20 

171.30 

184.20 

525 

529 

211.90 

386,  00 

537.09....            37.60 

100.50 

194 

197 

115.60 

173.40 

185.40 

530 

534 

213.30 

388.00 

537.61....            38.20 

101.60 

198 

202 

116.90 

175.40 

186.50 

535 

538 

214.60 

389. 60 

538.21....            39.12 

102.90 

203 

207 

118.40 

177.60 

187.60 

539 

543 

215.80 

391,60 

5i9. 13   ...            39.68 

104.10 

208 

211 

119.80 

179.70 

188.80 

544 

548 

217.20 

393.60 

i39  69....            40.33 

105.20 

212 

216 

121.00 

181.50 

189.90 

549 

553 

218.40 

395. 60 

510.34   ...            41.12 

106.50 

217 

221 

122.50 

183.80 

191.00 

554 

556 

219.70 

396.  80 

Sil.l3     ..            41.76 

107.70 

222 

225 

123.90 

185.90 

192.  00 

557 

560 

220.  80 

398.40 

5J1.77   .                42.44 

108.90 

226 

230 

125.30 

188.00 

193.00 

561 

563 

222.00 

399.60 

542.45     ..             43.20 

110.10 

231 

235 

126.70 

190.10 

194,00 

564 

567 

223,10 

401.20 

5J3.21                   43.76 

111.40 

236 

239 

128.20 

192. 30 

195.  00 

568 

570 

224.30 

402.  40 

543  77                    44.44 

112.60 

240 

244 

129.  50 

195. 20 

196.00 

571 

574 

225.40 

404.  00 

544.45.                   44.88 

133.70 

245 

249 

130.80 

199.20 

197.00 

575 

577 

226.60 

405.20 

544.89                   45.60 

115.00 

250 

253 

132.30 

202.40 

198.00 

578 

581 

227,  70 

406.80 

116.20 

254 

258 

133.70 

206.40 

199,00 

582 

584 

228,90 

408.00 

117.30 

259 

263 

134.90 

210.40 

200.  00 

585 

588 

230.00 

409.60 

118.60 

264 

267 

136.40 

213.60 

201.00 

589 

591 

231.20 

410.80 

119.80 

268 

272 

137.80 

217.60 

202.  00 

592 

595 

232.  30 

412.40 

121.00 

273 

277 

139.20 

221.60 

203.00 

596 

598 

233.60 

413.60 

122.20 

278 

281 

140.60 

224. 80 

204,  00 

599 

602 

234,60 

415.20 

123.40 

282 

286 

142.00 

228.80 

205.00 

603 

605 

235,80 

416.40 

124.70 

287 

291 

143.50 

232. 80 

206.00 

606 

609 

236.90 

418.00 

126.80 

292 

295 

144.70 

236.00 

207.00 

610 

612 

238.10 

419.20 

127.10 

296 

300 

146.20 

240.00 

208. 00 

613 

616 

239.  20 

420,80 

128.30 

301 

305 

147.60 

244.00 

209.00 

617 

620 

240.40 

422.40 

129.40 

306 

309 

148.90 

247.20 

210.00 

621 

623 

241.60 

423.  60 

130.70 

310 

314 

150.40 

251.20 

211.00 

624 

627 

242.70 

426.20 

131.90 

315 

319 

151.70 

255. 20 

?12.00 

628 

630 

243.  80 

426.40 

133.00 

320 

323 

153.00 

258.40 

213.00 

531 

634 

245.00 

428.  00 

134.30 

324 

328 

154.50 

262.40 

214.00 

635 

637 

216.10 

420.20 

135.50 

329 

333 

155.90 

266.40 

215.00 

638 

641 

247.30 

430.80 

136.80 

334 

337 

157.40 

269. 60 

216.00 

642 

644 

248.40 

432.00 

137.90 

338 

342 

158.60 

273.60 

217,00 

645 

648 

249.60 

433.  60 

139.10 

343 

347 

160.00 

277. 60 

218,00 

649 

650 

250.70 

434.40" 

bl  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  p>ersons  were  en- 
■itled  (without  the  application  of  section 
202(Ji(l)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
!  enefits  under  section  302  or  223  for  Janu- 
ary 1970  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
• 'nployment  Income  of  such  insured  Indd- 
V  dual  and  at  least  one  such  person  was  so 
entitled  for  December  1969  on  the  b€Wls  of 
£uch    wages    and   self -employment    Income, 


such  total  of  benefits  for  January  1970  or 
any  subsequent  month  shall  not  be  reduced 
to  less  th&n  the  larger  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  this  title  (In- 
cluding this  subsection,  but  without  the  ap- 
plication of  section  222(b),  section  202(q), 
and  subsections    (b),    (c),  and    (d)    of  this 


section),  as  in  effect  prior  to  January  1970. 
for  each  such  person  for  such  month,  by  115 
percent  and  raising  each  such  increased 
amount,  if  It  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10; 
but  in  any  such  case  (i)  ptu^graph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),and  (11)  if  section  202(k)  (2) 
(A)  was  applicable  in  the  case  of  any  such 
benefits  for  January  1970.  and  ceases  to  apply 
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after  such  month.  th«  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph iB)  shall  b«  applied,  for  and 
after  the  month  In  which  section  202(kii2» 
iA>  ceases  to  apply,  as  though  parajtraph 
I  I)  had  not  been  applicable  to  such  total  of 
benefits  for  January  1970.  or" 

iC)     Section    215(btk4i     of    such     Act     U 
amended  by  striking  out    January  19«8"  each 
time  It  appears  <ind  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
Decesmber  1969  ' 

id»   Section  215(C)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows 
"Primary  Insurance  Amount  Under  1967  Act 

■(ctcl>  For  the  purposes  of  column  II  jf 
the  table  appearing  in  subsection  i  a  i  of  this 
section,  .in  individuals  primary  insurance 
iimaunt  shall  be  computed  on  the  basts  >>f  the 
'.aw  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  .Amendments  of  1969 

■  I  2  I  The  provisions  if  this  sub.sectlon  shall 
be  applicable  "nly  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  became  entitled  to  benefit  under 
section  202iai  or  section  223  before  January 
1970.  or  who  died  before  such  month  " 

-ei  The  amendments  m.ide  by  this  section 
i.^iall  .ipply  with  respect  'o  monthly  benefits 
under  title  tl  i>f  :he  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  ifttpOeceniber  1969  and  with  respect 
to  liwnp— iiun-  death  payments  under  such 
title  .n  -he  case  of  deaths  occurring  after 
December  1969 

iti  If  an  individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  under  section  223  of 
the  Soclil  Security  .\ct  for  December  1969  ind 
became  entitled  to  old-age  insurance  ber.eflts 
under  section  202(ai  of  such  Act  for  Jan- 
uary 1970.  or  he  died  In  such  month  then, 
for  purposes  of  section  215(ai(4)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  .Act  (If  appllcablei.  the  amount 
in  column  iv  of  the  table  appearing  in  fuch 
section  215(ii  for  iuch  Individual  sh.iU  be 
the  amount  In  such  column  C'n  the  line  on 
which  in  column  II  appe.irs  his  primary  In- 
surance amount  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 215(Ci  ot  such  .'Vet)  instead  f  'he 
amount  In  column  IV  equal  to  the  primary 
insurance  amount  on  which  his  disability  in- 
surance benefit  U  b.ised 

INCREASE   IN   BENrriTS  FOR  CERTAIN  INDrVIDfALS 
AGE    7  2    .\ND    OVER 

Sec    :!    laiili   Section  227(  ai  of  the  Social 

Security    .Act    is    amended    by    striking    out 

%40"  and  mserrin?  m  lieu  thereof  "846  "  and 

by  -itrllclng   out   "820"   and   Inserting  In   lieu 

thereof     «23" 

I  2)  Section  2271  b)  of  such  .^ct  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  second  ^en'ence  $40" 
and   inserting  :n   lieu   thereof  "S46" 

■  bill)  Section  228(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
.imended  by  striking  out  "840"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  'hereof    846" 

2)  Section  228(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  $40"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "846".  and  by  striking  out 
■$20  and   ln.s«rtlng  In  lieu  thereof  "823" 

1 3)  Section  228(C)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "820"  and  Insertint; 
in  lieu  'hereof  "823". 

(4)  Section  228(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
imended  by  striking  out  $40"  and  Inserting 
.n  '.leu  thereof    J46 " 

5  I  Section  2'28(  o  (  3)  i  B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■820"  and  insertln*; 
in  llevi   'hereof     *2:l 

ic)    The  amendments  made  by  subsections 

a)     and     (b)     shall    apply    with    respect    Xn 

monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 

Security    Act    for    months    after    December 

1969 

MAXIMt'M     «MO^.'.•^^T     >>F    A    WirES    OR 
HUSBAND  S    INSURANCE    BENKriTS 

3«c  4.  la)  SecUon  202(b)(2)  of  the  Scclal 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  m  subsection  iqi 
such  '*lfe  s  insurance  benefit  for  each  month 
shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  primary 
insurance  amount  of  her  husband  ( or.  in  the 
c«Lse  of  a  divorced  wife,  her  former  husband  i 
for  such  month   ■ 


(bt  Section  202(0(3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  aa  follows ' 

•i3)  Except  aa  provided  in  subsection  (qi. 
such  husband's  insurance  benefit  for  each 
month  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  of  his  wife  for  such 
month  " 

(C)  Sections  202(eM4i  and  203if)(5t  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"Whichever  of  the  following  is  the  smaller: 
(Ai  one-half  of  the  prl.mary  Insurance 
amount  of  the  deceased  Individual  on  whoee 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  such 
benefit  Is  based,  or  i  B  i  $105"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  one-half  of  the  primary  in- 
surance amount  of  the  deceased  individual 
on  whose  wages  nnd  self-employment  Income 
such  benefit  Is  based" 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  oubsectlons 
(a),  ibi.  and  (ci  -.hall  apply  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December  1969 

ALLOCATION    TO    DISABILITT    INSURANCE    TRVST 

SBC.  5.  (a)  Section  201(b)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  — 

(  1 1  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(B); 

(2 1  striking  out  '1967  and  .so  reported." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
•  1967.  and  before  January  l,  1970  and  so  re- 
ported, and  iDi  1  10  per  centum  of  the  wages 
I  as  so  defined!  paid  after  December  31,  1969. 
and  so  reported." 

lb,  Section  201(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  — 

I  1  I  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
iBi. 

(2i  striking  cut  "laeT."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "1967.  and  before 
January  1.  1970.  and  (D)  0.825  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  of  self-employment  In- 
come (as  so  defined  I  so  reported  for  any 
taxable  year  begmtung  after  December  31. 
1969." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a 
second  demandod? 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  setond. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  .second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered 

There  wa-s  no  tibiection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  Mr  Mills'  will 
be  recognized  for  L'O  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  ■  Mr.  Byrnes  < 
will  be  recognized  lor  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  lecoenizes  the  gentle- 
man frcm  Arkansas 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legLslation  before  us. 
H  R  15095.  would  increase  all  .social 
security  benefits  by  15  percent  effective 
with  respect  to  benefits  payable  for  Jan- 
uary 1970  and  thereafter.  This  is  extraor- 
dinary social  -security  legislation,  in  my 
opinion,  m  that  it  is  unique  to  present  a 
bill  increasing  benefits  while  withholding 
action  on  other  needed  improvements  in 
the  social  security  program  The  .situa- 
tion, however,  is  such  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  unanimously  recom- 
mended this  course  of  action.  Many,  if 
not  all.  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  reluctant  to  take  this  step,  but  in 
the  light  of  a  9  1 -percent  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  .^lnce  tiie  la.st  benefit  increa.se  in 
February  1968.  lAe  lelt  that  the  need  for 
a  significant  increase  in  social  .security 
benefits  was  pressing  and  that  sucii  an 
increase  -hould  be  provided  as  quickly 
as  possible  Moretjver.  we  were  informed 
even   if   we  acted   now.   the  earliest  the 


Increased  amounts  could  be  reflected 
would  be  in  benefit  checks  mailed  next 
April.  Of  course,  those  checks  would  be 
for  benefits  for  the  month  of  March. 

One  thing  which  I  want  to  make  clear 
Ls  that  this  is  not  our  final  recomenda- 
tion  for  changes  in  social  security  and 
welfare  programs.  The  pending  busines-; 
of  the  committee,  the  business  which  w  e 
will  take  up  immediately  on  our  re- 
turn in  the  next  session,  is  further  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  Social  Secunt. 
Act,  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  di.c- 
ability  insurance,  haspital  insuran( . 
supplementary  medical  insurance,  and  al. 
of  the  welfare  programs,  Including  med- 
icaid and  aid  to  dependent  children.  It, 
IS  my  firm  intention,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  report  a  comprehensive  socia! 
.security  bill  dealing  with  these  program > 
by  next  March 

The  action  we  have  taken  in  presentinc 
HR  15095  in  no  way  prejudges  any  -  ! 
the  recommendations  made  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  President,  by  Members  ..i 
Congress,  or  by  private  organizatioi.- 
and  individuals.  All  of  these  recom- 
mendations are  still  on  the  agenda  of  tiu. 
committee  In  the  course  of  the  executr  <> 
sessions  in  which  we  considered  tiir 
present  legislation,  we  attempted  t  i 
choose  from  among  the  many  worthwhile 
recommendations  made  to  the  commiiifi' 
tho.se  improvements  in  the  program 
which  were  important  enough  to  be  in- 
cluded as  emergency  legislation  alcn- 
with  the  proposed  15-percent  incrcasf 
However,  it  is  our  judgment — and  tins 
judgment  was  not  made  lightly — "i-' 
none  of  the  other  changes  proposed  wa> 
in  the  same  class  as  the  benefit  increa.-e. 
so  far  as  the  matter  of  time  was  con- 
cerned 

As  worthwhile  as  some  of  these  other 
proiKisals  were,  we  could  not  brmg  them 
up  as  an  emergency  measure  this  late 
in  the  se.sston.  m  our  opinion. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  it 
IS  a  simple  bill  It  would  provide  nothing 
more  than  a  15-pei'cent  across-the-board 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  'o 
everyone  who  is  entitled  to  social  secu- 
rity benefits  next  January  or  any  moniii 
thereafter 

.\n  important  factor  in  arriving  at  the 
decision  to  recommend  a  15-percent  in- 
crease at  this  time  was  the  recent  re- 
view of  the  long-range  cost  estimates 
made  by  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  These  esti- 
mates show  at  the  present  time  the  ca^!l 
benefits  part  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram has  an  actuanal  surplus  of  1.16 
percent  of  taxable  payroll.  This  is  sul- 
ficient.  entirely  .sufficient,  to  meet  the  cost 
)f  a  15-percent  benefit  increase.  Ac- 
r  rdingly,  it  would  not  seem  reasonable 
t  withhold  the  benefit  increa.sc^a  bcr.t  - 
tit  increase  that  witness  after  witness 
testified  was  very  badly  needed — until  all 
the  other  problems  connected  wiui 
amending  the  social  security  law  are 
solved 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Ot.sFN  I  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
stl:  5  additional  minutes 

Th.e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  is  recognized  lor 
b  additional  minutes 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Members  would  be  Interested  In 
some  examples  of  the  effect  of  the  bill 
on  social  security  payments.  I  am  in- 
formed that  under  the  bill  the  following 
increases  would  take  place: 

First,  the  average  benefit  paid  to  a 
retired  worker  would  be  increased  from 
around  $100  to  $116  a  month. 

Second,  the  average  benefit  paid  to 
an  aged  couple  would  go  from  approxi- 
mately $170  to  $196  a  month. 

Third,  the  average  benefit  paid  to  an 
aged  widow  would  go  from  $88  a  month 
to  $100  a  month. 

Fourth,  the  average  benefit  paid  to  a 
widow  with  two  children  would  be  in- 
creased from  $254  a  month  to  $292  a 
month. 

Fifth,  the  average  benefit  paid  to  a 
disabled  worker  would  be  increased  from 
$113  to  $130. 

Sixth,  the  average  benefit  paid  to  a 
disabled  worker  with  a  wife  and  children 
would  go  up  from  $237  to  $273  a  month. 

Seventh,  in  addition  to  special  benefits 
paid  to  certain  people  aged  72  and  over 
would  be  increased  from  the  present  $40 
far  an  individual  and  $60  for  a  couple  to 
S46  and  $69.  respectively, 

Mr.  Speaker,  altogether  about  25  mil- 
lion social  security  beneficiaries,  nearly 
1  out  of  every  8  people  in  the  country, 
V  ould  be  benefited  from  the  increases 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

.A.S  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  long-range 
surplus  of  1.16  percent  of  taxable  payroll 
IS  sufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  bill. 

The  cost  of  H.R.  15095  is  1.24  percent 
of  taxable  payroll,  leaving  an  actuarial 
balance  of  minus  0.08  percent  of  taxable 
payroll  after  enactment  of  the  bill.  That 
.'=till  enables  us  to  say  that  the  fund  is 
actuarially  in  balance,  because  the 
actuary  for  HEW  has  said  that  any 
amount  not  in  excess  of  a  minus  0.10  is 
an  acceptable  margin. 

.Actually,  levels  of  earnings  go  up  and 
have  been  for  years  at  not  less  than 
about  3  percent  a  year.  So,  when  you  look 
to  the  1970  figures  in  place  of  the  1969 
figures,  as  this  does,  you  may  find  that 
ba.sed  upon  1970  wages,  there  would  be 
a  positive  act  and  balance  rather  than 
a  negative  balance. 

In  dollar  terms,  enactment  of  the  bill 
will  mean  higher  benefit  payments  of  $1.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1970.  This  compares 
to  the  program  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  some  $600  million  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  and  is  explained  by  two  factors. 

First  of  all,  there  would  be  5  month- 
ly payments  under  the  committee  bill, 
the  bill  before  you.  if  it  is  enacted. 
Whereas  under  the  President's  program 
iliere  would  have  been  only  3  month- 
1>  payments.  Second,  his  recommenda- 
tion was  for  a  10-percent  benefit  increase 
N'.iule  the  bill  provides  for  a  15-percent 
increase. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  are  two  typographical  er- 
rors in  the  committee  report.  On  page  2 
o:  the  report  there  is  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  benefit  increase  wiU  be 
rerlected  in  the  checks  issued  on  April  13, 
1H70.  This  date  should  be  April  3,  1970, 
since  the  third  day  of  the  month  is  the 
ci.'.y  when  checks  are  normally  sent  out. 
0:i  page  3  there  is  a  table  showing  some 


Illustrative  benefit  Increases  under  the 
bill.  The  first  flgiu*  In  the  last  colimin  of 
that  table  is  H.  84.  It  should  be  $64. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  Friday  a 
week  ago  the  Senate  Included  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Tax  Reform  Act.  After  the  House 
passes  this  bill  it  would  be  my  desire  to 
ask  the  House  conferees  to  accept  the 
language  of  the  Senate  amendment  that 
is  identical  with  the  language  of  this  bill 
as  a  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  I  say 
that  because  I  think  It  Is  much  better  for 
us  to  include  It  on  that  basis  than  to  send 
another  bill  to  the  Senate,  where  the 
season  of  the  year  might  well  affect  the 
number  of  amendments  that  would  be 
offered  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  the 
Members  vote  for  the  bill,  and  let  us 
then  take  it  to  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to»make  the  record  clear,  did  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  report 
the  bill  that  the  able  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  now  presenting  prior  to  the 
time  that  the  other  body  acted? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  is  yes;  we 
sent  them  a  copy  of  the  bill  on  the  day 
we  ordered  it  reported  so  that  they  could 
adopt  it  as  we  had  written  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  I  understood  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  stated  that  it 
would  be  his  position  to  urge  only  that 
the  language  in  the  House  bill  be  that 
approved  by  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  I  am  talking  about, 
if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  at- 
tempt to  clarify  it  quickly,  is  this ;  I  would 
not  be  in  a  position,  and  I  would  urge 
the  conferees  not  to  accept  all  of  the 
amendments  that  were  adopted  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  particularly  the 
amendment  that  has  to  do  with  the  $100 
minimimi. 
We  can  handle  that  later. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  light  of  the  lateness  of  the 
year  I  would  urge  that  all  of  our  dis- 
tinguished conferees  on  both  sides  view- 
objectively  the  very  difficult  problem 
posed  to  the  concurrent  recipients  of 
public  assistance  and  social  security,  be- 
cause they  really  will  not  get  anj'thing 
under  the  bill. 

I  would  seek  no  assurances  in  that  re- 
gard, but  I  would  urge  that  you  look  at 
this  matter,  particularly  as  contained  in 
the  Harris  amendment. 


As  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
know,  there  is  another  procedural  diffi- 
culty in  the  bill  that  will  cost  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  from  $30 
to  $50  million  in  grant  computation 
changes  unless  the  retroactive  increases 
be  required  to  be  disregarded  by  the 
States. 

It  is  somewhat  a  technicality,  but  there 
is  $30  to  $50  million  that  should  not  be 
wasted  in  bureaucratic  grant  changes,  if 
we  have  got  that  kind  of  money  we  really 
ought  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  elderly 
people  get  some  measure  of  increase 
under  this  bill.  I  am  not  advocating  at 
this  time  the  entire  Senate  social  se- 
curity package,  obviously  some  of  that 
can  •wait  for  further  hearings  by  the 
committees  on  our  side. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  may  be  assured 
that  the  matter  is  in  the  mind  at  least 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  future  considera- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  as- 
sured me  that  it  has  no  intention  of  re- 
quiring the  States  to  take  this  retroac- 
tive payment  into  account  in  determining 
the  needs  of  welfare  receipents.  The 
States  will  be  free  to  treat  this  payment 
as  they  choose,  just  as  under  present  law 
and  practice  they  are  free  to  ignore  as 
unconsequential  a  $25  or  casual  income 
as  inconsequential  or  casual  income  a  $25 
Christmas  gift  in  determining  a  recipi- 
ent's needs.  The  States  will,  therefore, 
not  be  forced  to  imdertake  any  unneces- 
sary paperwork  to  redetermine  recipi- 
ents' needs  on  account  of  the  retroac- 
tive payment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  frcm  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes  » . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  strongly  support  H.R.  15095,  which 
provides  an  across-the-board  15-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits.  The 
benefit  increase  is  effective  January  1 
and  will  first  be  reflected  in  the  check  re- 
ceived on  AprU  3  for  March  benefits.  An 
additional  check  will  be  mailed  in  April 
to  cover  the  increase  attributable  to  the 
months  of  January  and  February.  The 
increase  will  benefit  25  rrulUon  individ- 
uals, including  those  who  receive  the  spe- 
cial benefit  payable  to  uninsured  indi- 
viduals age  72  and  over. 

Our  citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes  are 
hardest  hit  by  the  ravages  of  inflation. 
Those  who  have  studied  problems  of  the 
elderly  agree  that  one  of  their  greatest 
needs  is  an  adequate  Income  to  meet 
their  daily  living  expenses.  Inflation  is 
the  greatest  threat  to  an  adequate  in- 
come for  our  elderly  citizens. 
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The  InflAtlon  we  have  been  experienc- 
ing In  recent  years  ha«  severely  eroded 
the  purchasing  power  of  social  security 
beneflU.  Since  social  secxirlty  benettcl- 
arles  are  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and 
widows  who  often  have  small  children  to 
care  for.  they  comprise  the  segment  of 
the  population  least  able  through  their 
own  efforts  to  protect  themselves  against 
Inflation  Although  the  wages  of  those 
currently  working  have  been  liw:reaslng. 
often  faster  than  Increases  in  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living,  the  income  of  these 
Individuals  has  remained  constant.  Since 
benefits  were  last  Increased  In  Febru- 
ary 1968.  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  by  9  percent  The  Consumer  Price 
Index  increased  0  5  percent  during 
September,  parallelm«  the  nearly  6- 
percent  annual  Increase  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  last  year 

Runaway  Inflation  was  a  part  of  the 
fiscal  mess  the  new  administration  In- 
herited when  It  took  ofQce  earlier  this 
year.  Th,e  highest  priority  has  been  as- 
signed Uj.a;onomic  policies  that  will  put 
the  Nation's  fiscal  house  in  urder  and 
control  inflation  consistent  with  avoiding 
intolerable  levels  of  unemployment  and 
other  economic  dLslocations  The  econo- 
mists Eigree  that  this  delicate  task  neces- 
sarily involves  some  delay  between  the 
penod  during  which  the  new  policies  are 
Implemented  and  when  they  become  fully 
effective,  pcullcularly  in  view  of  the  full 
head  of  steam  inflation  was  permitted  to 
build  up  In  view  of  the  inflation  that  we 
have  been  experiencing  and  will  probably 
experience  in  the  next  few  months,  it  is 
important  that  Congress  enact  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  beneflLs  before 
adjourning  this  year. 

In  new  of  the  urgency  of  action  and 
the  lateness  of  the  iiour  m  the  current 
legislative  session,  the  committee  s  bill  is 
limited  to  restonnii  and  protecting  the 
purchasinij  power  of  social  .security  tiene- 
nta  This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
lack  of  support  for  other  needed  improve- 
ments in  our  social  security  law. 

The  President  hats  recommended  and 
I  have  introduced  comprehensive  legi.sla- 
tion  for  improving  social  security  which 
includes  not  only  an  across-the-board 
benefit  Increase,  but  provisions  auto- 
matically adjusting  benefits  in  the  future 
to  cost-of-living  increases,  Increasing  the 
amount  of  income  that  can  be  earned 
without  losing  benefits,  increasing  a 
widows  benefit  from  82'..  percent  to  100 
percent  of  her  husband's  benefit,  pro- 
viding more  equity  m  benefit  computa- 
tioius  for  men.  and  makint;  many  other 
changes  that  will  improve  the  equity, 
aulmimstration.  and  financial  soundness 
of  the  .social  .security  program 

In  my  judgment,  we  must  also  develop 
amendments  that  provide  greater  equity 
for  working  women  and  for  individuals 
who  continue  to  work  after  attaininij  re- 
tirement age  The  retirement  test  should 
be  simplified,  particularly  iis  it  affects  the 
self-employed  I  ha\e  developtKi  pro- 
posals in  these  areas  that  will  make  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  rxisting  law  It 
is  my  hope  that  tliese  proposals  will  be 
favorably  considered  by  the  committee 
when  we  consider  further  >'>cial  security 
amendments  early  next  year. 


All  of  these  structural  improvements 
are  Important.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  should 
be  assigned  a  high  priority  Automatic 
adjustments  in  benaflts  commensurate 
with  coet-of-llvlng  mcreases  should  be 
enacted  to  provide  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries with  the  same  protection  against 
inflation  that  civil  service  and  military 
retirees  have  long  enjoyed — as  the  plat- 
forms of  both  major  political  parties  rec- 
ognized last  year  Simple  Justice  requires 
providing  widows  with  the  .same  level  of 
benefits  their  husbands  would  receive  as 
a  widower  Increasing  the  amount  an 
Individual  can  earn  without  losing  bene- 
fits must  also  have  a  high  priority.  But 
the  appropriate  means  of  achieving  these 
goals  may  be  the  subject  of  disagree- 
ments, and  technical  details  of  these 
provisions  require  time  to  work  out  Also, 
these  amendments  will  require  additional 
financing — either  through  a  rate  m- 
crease,  an  increase  In  the  wage  base,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two  Financing  deci- 
sions involve  controversy  luid  again,  the 
technical  details  take  time  to  work  out. 

Mr.  SpefUccr.  it  would  simply  not  be 
fair  to  social  security  recipients  to  delay 
an  across-the-board  increase  for  sev- 
eral months  while  the.se  details  are  be- 
ing worked  out  However,  I  do  want  to 
assure  the  Members  that  all  of  these  Im- 
provements in  the  social  .security  pro- 
gram will  be  on  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness when  the  new  Congress  convenes, 
and  must  be  given  a  high  prionty. 

I  want  to  be  equally  emphatic  in  also 
pointing  out  that  the  committee's  action 
does  not  indicate  a  lack  of  determination 
to  act  on  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion for  comprehensive  reform  of  our 
welfare  laws,  and  to  reexamine  and  enact 
needed  amendments  to  our  medicare  and 
medicaid  proerams  .Although  the  com- 
prehensive hearings  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  recently  conducted  encom- 
passed welfare,  medicare,  and  medicaid. 
as  well  as  social  .security,  the  time  avail- 
able simply  did  not  iHjrmlt  action  in  all 
of  those  important  and  dlfQcult  areas. 
These  issues  will,  alont?  with  structural 
Improvements  in  the  social  security  law. 
be  the  first  order  of  business  for  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  the  new  Con- 
gress I  share  the  hope  of  the  chairman 
that  the  committee  will  be  able  to  recom- 
mend some  very  fundamental  improve- 
ment in  these  programs  by  at  least  the 
end  of  next  March  But  we  should  not 
delay  action  on  the  urgently  needed  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  until 
that  time. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
carefully  reviewed  the  financing  of  the 
pre.sent  program  and  exercised  the  same 
.solicitude  for  its  actuarial  .soundness  that 
has  characterized  our  efforts  In  the  past 
The  Chief  Actuary  of  Social  Security  has 
assured  the  committee  that  on  the  basis 
of  his  latest  estimates,  the  existing  tax 
schedule  Ls  adequate  to  finance  an 
across-the-board  15-percent  benefit  In- 
crease 

The  hospital  Insurance  fund,  which 
finances  a  .service  benefit  and  Is  a  sepa- 
rate trust  fund  from  the  trust  funds  as- 
sociated with  the  cash  benefits  program, 
is  currently  running  an  actuarial  defi- 
cit The  committee  will  have  to  correct 
this  situation  when  It  conaidert  amoul- 


ments  to  the  medicare  program  next 
year — Including  the  Health  Cost  Effec- 
tiveness Act  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent— that  are  designed  to  reduce  costs 
and  improve  the  efflclency  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  this  connection.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion for  automatic  adjustments  In  the 
earnings  base,  which  will  be  considered 
next  year,  will  also  have  a  favorable 
impact  on  the  actuarial  imbalance  in 
the  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund. 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  this  is  urgent  legiila- 
tlon.  It  is  noncontroverslal.  It  is  required 
by  simple  justice.  It  simply  cannot  w 
deferred  untU  next  year.  I  share  'he 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  chalnn.in 
that  passage  of  this  legislation  by  .in 
overwhelming  vote  may  facilitate  ac- 
ceptance by  the  House  conferees  of  t.ie 
basic  15-percent  mcrease  In  benefits 
voted  by  the  Senate.  This  might  expedite 
action  on  this  increase  which  has  already 
been  delayed  too  long.  I  hope  that  ail 
of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In  sup- 
porting this  bill  to  provide  prompt  relief 
to  our  social  security  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  MnJ.S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohh 

Mr.  VAinK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effort  to 
raise  social  security  benefits  began  early 
this  year  when  Members  of  this  body 
recognized  the  dire  circumstances  i-n- 
fx)sed  upon  millions  of  senior  citizens 
as  a  result  of  the  spiraling  cost  of  living 
under  runaway  inflation.  An  overwheiin- 
ing  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
Introduced  bills  to  increase  benefits. 

On  May  8,  over  100  Members  of  this 
body  cosponsored  a  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced providing  for  an  across-the-board 
increase  of  15  percent.  At  that  time,  "he 
President  was  requesting  a  7-percent  in- 
crease m  benefits,  effective  in  January 
1970.  He  stated  that  any  increase  be- 
yond this  amount  would  be  inflationary 
On  September  18,  I  served  notice  that 
I  would  seek  a  Democratic  caucus  action 
on  a  resolution  increasing  benefits  to  15 
percent  across  the  board  effective  thi.<; 
year  On  September  25.  the  President 
.sent  up  a  message  recommending  onh  a 
10  percent  increase  with  checks  tn  be 
mailed  in  April. 

On  October  7,  the  Democratic  caucu.< 
unanimously  adopted  the  resolution 
which  I  offered  to  increase  social  secur- 
ity benefits  across  the  board  by  15  per- 
cent. 

Thereafter,  the  administration  c.n- 
tinued  to  press  for  its  Inadequate  and 
meager  10-percent  Increase  despite  "he 
overwhelming  evidence  that  a  15-; n- 
cent  Increase  was  justified  and  fiscally 
sound. 

While  the  administration  was  chal- 
lenging the  Inflationary  impact  of  a  15- 
percent  increase  to  the  elderly.  It  was  a  bo 
sponsoring  proposals  to  divert  billion.-  ol 
dollars  out  of  the  social  security  fund  In 
recommending  a  stretchout  in  already 
enacted  provisions  of  the  law  which 
would  reduce  contributions  by  $22  7  bil- 
lion in  the  next  4  years  and  by  $160  bil- 
lion In  the  next  20  years.  The  adminis- 
tration was  in  the  Incredible  position  of 
denying  a  15-percent  Increase  In  social 
security  benefits  while  at  the  same  tune 
the  administration  was  proposing  a 
stretchout  In  the  law  which  would  re- 
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duce  the  income  of  the  social  security 
fund.  The  inflation  argument  was  a  cruel 
hoax  on  the  elderly. 

These  policies  of  the  administration 
seemed  determined  to  fight  Inflation  at 
the  peril  of  driving  our  senior  clttEeoa 
into  poverty. 

Although  the  15-percent  Increase  In 
social  security  benefits  will  soon  be  a 
reality.  It  did  not  come  easily.  The  action 
nf  the  Democratic  caucus — in  the  crea- 
tion of  this  essential  national  policy — 
w  as  the  decisive  factor. 

The  senior  citizens  of  America  have 
been  the  most  patient  of  Americans.  This 
increase  in  benefits  will  make  it  possible 
for  millions  to  remain  self-suflQcient  with 
dignity.  A  further  delay  or  a  lesser  cUs- 
inbutlon  would  have  been  a  cruel  set- 
back to  those  who  exist  with  no  other 
supplemental  income.  For  many,  oiur  ac- 
tion Is  already  too  late.  Less  and  later 
V.  ould  have  been  a  crushing  blow. 

For  our  senior  citizens,  for  the  young, 
and  for  those  in  between,  we  owe  a  para- 
mount duty  to  contain  the  inflation 
which  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  re- 
treating standard  of  American  life.  Un- 
!e,ss  we  can  reverse  the  inflationary 
'  iirust — what  we  do  today  may  be  in  vain. 


It  is  my  further  hope  that  our  first  or- 
der of  business  next  year  will  be  to  re- 
sume where  we  leave  off  today  in  up- 
dating the  social  security  program.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  develop  a  meaning- 
ful program  of  improvements  in  social 
security  and  needed  reforms  in  the  medi- 
care program. 

The  mlnimiun  pajmient  must  be  made 
realistic.  Provisions  must  be  adopted  to 
insure  that  those  on  old-age  pensions,  the 
disabled,  and  the  blind  actually  receive 
the  increased  benefits  we  provide  today. 
It  would  be  tragic  if  their  benefits  under 
State  programs  were  reduced  to  provide 
a  windfall  for  the  States  instead  of  better 
standards  for  these  needy  groups. 
Widows  and  survivor's  benefits  must  be 
increased.  The  retirement  test  must  be 
increased  to  realistic  levels.  The  income 
base  for  benefits  should  reflect  a  worker's 
best  years  of  contributions  and  not  pe- 
nalize those  who  must  retire  early  be- 
cause of  industry  practices.  Medicare 
must  be  extended  to  the  disabled. 

Our  work  on  social  security  and  medi- 
care has  only  begim. 

The  15-percent  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  will  have  the  following 
effect  on  benefit  payments: 


Average  monthly 
earnings 


■■inimum'. .  1 

V.iO I 

5.W 

$150 

SIW 

::M 

S-bO. 


Widow,  widower,  or 

parent. 

Worker  > 

Man  and  wife 

1  2 

age 

62 

Present  law 

Bill 

Present  law 

Bill 

Present  law 

Bill 

J55.  00 

{64.00 

J82. 50 

J96.00 

J55.  00 

$84.00 

88.40 

101.70 

132.60 

152.60 

73.00 

83.90 

115.00 

132.30 

172.  50 

198.  50 

94.90 

109.20 

MO.  40 

161.50 

210.60 

242.  30 

11 5.  90 

1 33.  30 

16S.  00 

189.80 

247.  50 

284.70 

136.20 

1 56. 60 

189.90 

218.40 

284.90 

327.60 

1 56.  70 

180  20 

218.00 

250.  70 

323.00 

•376.10 

179.90 

206.09 

i  For  a  worker  who  is  disabled  or  who  is  age  65  or  older  at  the  time  of  retirement  and  a  wife  age  65  or  older  at  the  time  when 
■'  e  comes  on  the  rolls 

Survivor  benefit  amounts  for  a  widow  and  1  child  or  for  2  parents  would  be  the  same  as  the  benefits  (or  a  man  and  wife 
-■cept  that  the  toUi  benefits  would  always  equal  150  percent  of  the  worker's  primary  insurance  amount  it  would  not  be  limited  to 
1  .3  as  It  IS  under  the  pieseni  law 

•  Average  monthly  earnings  ot  J74  or  less  under  the  present  law,  and  of  J76  or  less  under  the  bill 

'  ilOS  limit  on  wife's  benefit  is  removed. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Con  able  >. 

Mr.  CON  ABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
ijort  this  legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 

•  1  do  the  same.  I  think  most  of  them 
ill    want    to    join    me    In    voting    this 

■  eeded  increase. 
While  doing  so.  I  think  there  are  sev- 

•  al  points  that  must  be  made  if  we  are 

•  1  face  up  to  the  economic  implications 
:  this  legislation. 

Fir.st  of  all,  there  is  no  question  that 
It  is  Inflationary,  That  does  not  mean 
■'  e  should  oppose  It.  Despite  the  rampant 
■ifiation  in  this  country,  it  is  necessary 
I.J  compensate  for  the  effects  of  inflation, 
in  those  most  vulnerable,  even  though, 
inflation  being  a  spiral,  the  compensa- 
tion Itself  will  Inevitably  have  an  infia- 
t  onary  Impact. 

I  think,  therefore,  the  point  must  be 
made  that  we  still  have  a  basic  obliga- 
iinn  to  continue  to  move  against  the  in- 
;;atlon  that  is  damaging  our  economy, 
I  •.  en  though  we  are  providing  this  sjmap- 
t  imatlc  relief  to  those  most  vulnerable 

•  1  inflation. 

Why  do  I  consider  this  infiationary? 
Fust  of  all,  it  is  pumping  $4.2  billion  In 
a  I  alendar  year  into  the  hands  of  people 
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Who  by  their  unfortunate  circumstances 
and  because  of  their  age  are  not  likely 
to  save  much  of  it.  They  are  going  to 
spend  it  and  spend  it  quickly.  Inflation 
has  made  certain  that  most  of  them  need 
to  spend  it.  Inevitably,  therefore,  it  has 
more  cumulative  inflationary  impact 
than  if  we  were  giving  the  money  to  peo- 
ple in  a  position  to  save. 

Second,  I  think  we  must  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  is  going  to  have  a  seri- 
ous impact  on  our  hoped-for  surplus. 
Under  the  unified  budget  concept,  we 
would  have  run  our  trust  fimd  accumu- 
lation in  the  social  security  trust  fund  up 
by  $1.7  billion  more  than  we  will,  having 
passed  this  bill.  In  other  words,  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  $1.7 
billion  will  be  paid  out  that  otherwise 
would  have  gone  into  the  trust  fund,  and 
been  counted  as  part  of  our  surplus. 

Once  again,  I  am  not  complaining 
about  this  so  much  as  I  am  pointing  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  this  bill  will  be  a 
major  factor  in  dissipating  a  hoped-for 
budget  surplus  which  we  deemed  fiscally 
necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Si}eaker,  that  these  two 
points  I  have  made  about  this  bill  will 
indicate  to  the  Members  of  this  body  an 
increased  need  for  flscal  restraint.  We 


have  a  class  of  people  in  this  country, 
those  who  are  elderly  and  those  who  are 
disabled  and  those  who  are  widows,  who 
need  the  protection  of  this  added  spend- 
able income,  but  we  must  understand  the 
additional  obligations  imposed  on  us  by 
the  economic  implications  of  our  efforts 
to  protect  them  with  this  compensatory 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  to  increase  benefits 
to  this  country's  millions  of  social  se- 
curity recipients. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  this  Congress  act  immedi- 
ately, before  irreparable  harm  is  done 
to  the  senior  citizens  of  our  country.  As 
we  are  well  aware,  present  benefits  are 
lagging  far  behind  and  remedial  legis- 
lation is  long  overdue  because  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  present  infiationary  trends 
on  the  elderly. 

Those  living  on  fixed  incomes  are  be- 
ing forced  to  pay  the  price  of  inflation 
and,  combined  with  the  present  "tight 
money"  situation,  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible for  these  people  to  borrow  money 
to  meet  current  expenses  or  obtain  suit- 
able housing. 

This  situation  is  totally  unrealistic  and 
unacceptable,  and  we  can  and  must  act 
now  to  relieve  this  intolerable  condition. 
An  immediate  increase  in  benefits  to  the 
millions  of  elderly  citizens  now  on  so- 
cial security  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to.  partially,  take  care  of  escalat- 
ing costs  of  living.  But,  regrettably,  this 
increase  will  offer  only  temporary  relief 
at  best. 

In  addition  to  this  increase  in  benefits, 
I  am  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the 
most  realistic  approach  to  this  problem 
is  to  enact  legislation  whereby  social  se- 
curity Increases  in  the  future  will  be  tied 
into  and  au^matically  governed  by  the 
cost-of-living  index  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  in  this  session  to  bring 
this  about.  And,  I  shall  continue  my  ef- 
forts in  this  regard. 

The  increase  we  are  considering  today 
will  soon  be  obsolete  and  totally  negated, 
if  the  spiraling  cost  of  living  continues 
to  outdistance  social  security  and  other 
retirement  benefits  for  our  elderly.  The 
inflationary  trends  must  be  checked. 
Certainly,  this  Nation  must  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  its  senior  citizens  on  social 
security  and  more  responsible  in  fiscal 
matters,  than  it  has  been  in  recent  years. 
This  business  of  legislating  "too  little, 
too  late  '  for  those  in  their  "golden  years  " 
has  gone  on  far  too  long,  and  a  solution 
is  within  our  reach. 

In  this  regard,  I  also  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  give  early  consideration  lo 
the  concept  of  permitting  social  security 
recipients  to  earn  more  than  the  current 
ceiling.  This  would  help  relieve  the  seri- 
ous financial  bind  that  many  social  se- 
curity recipients  find  themselves  in,  due 
to  inflation  and/or  their  limited  income 
and  contributions  to  the  social  securiy 
system. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
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the  gentleman  from  MaAsachusetts  (Mr. 
BtniKBi  such  time  &»  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Maasachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  endorse  the  15-percent 
benefit  Increase  provided  by  H.R.  15095. 
the  bill  which  the  diatlnguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana  have 
Introduced.  I  would  rather  that  the  bill 
provided  a  more  generous  Increase  than 
15  percent  and  I  offerpd  a  motion  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  increa.'se  in  committee  be- 
fore the  bill  was  reported  out. 

Social  security  was  enacted  some  35 
years  ago  to  help  assure  a  decent,  dig- 
nified retirement  to  our  Nation's  older 
citizens.  Since  1935,  we  have  relied  on 
this  .system  of  contributory  insurance  to 
provide  a  measure  of  economic  protec- 
tion against  the  income  loss  that  ac- 
companies retirement  And  since  that 
time  the  program  has  been  expanded  to 
provide  protection  for  widows  and  or- 
phans and  the  disabled  Today  .some  25 
million,  or  about  one  out  of  every  eight 
Americans^  are  getting  monthly  social 
.securttv  bfrreflts. 

Social  security  is  virtually  the  sole 
.source  of  Income  for  about  half  of  these 
beneficiaries  and  the  major  source  for 
just  about  all  The  importance  of  main- 
taining the  purchasing  power  of  social 
security  benefits  is  otovious  and  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 

Since  1968  when  we  la.si  increased 
benefits,  inflation  has  eroded  the  value 
of  social  security  benefits  We  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  the  elderly  or  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  or  the  disabled  who 
rely  on  their  .social  .security  benefits  To 
fail  to  increase  social  security  benefits 
now  would  be  domg  just  that  That  is 
why  I  urge  that  this  bill,  which  reflects 
the  wisdom  and  expenente  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Wajs  and  Means,  be  enacted 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  re- 
iterate what  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  himself  has 
stressed  in  his  statement  That  Is  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
already  put  on  its  agenda,  as  its  first 
order  of  business  when  Congress  recon- 
venes in  January,  the  resumption  of  con- 
sideration of  -scfcial  .security  legislation, 
including  welfare  reform,  medicare  and 
medicaid  operations,  and  the  need  for 
further  increases  m  social  security 
benefits. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Gilbert  I . 

Mr.  GILBERT  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, to  the  distmgui.shed  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  and  to 
my  fellow  numbers  of  the  committee  for 
having  the  foresight  to  vote  out  a  social 
security  bill  at  this  particular  point  in 
the  legislative  session. 

We  ail  know  that  inflation  is  one  of 
the  main  problems  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens, and,  in  fact,  the  President  came 
out  for  an  increase  of  10  percent.  Recog- 
nizing that  10  percent  would  be  totally 
inadequate,  and  m  order  to  give  a  quick 
ajid  almost  emergency-type  increase  to 
our  senior  citizens,  our  cumnuttee  voted 
out  a  15-percent  mcrease. 


Mr  Speaker,  this  15-percent  Increase 
has  my  support,  of  course,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  for  it  But  I  consider  this  a 
stopgap  measure  It  must  be  a  simple 
prelude  to  the  consideration  of  genuine 
and  meaningful  so<'ial  .security  reforms 
next  year 

Separating  an  immediate  Increas^ 
from  other  .social  security  legislation 
permits  C'ungre.ss  to  offer  the  fastest 
possible  relief  to  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries tje.set  by  rapidly  rising  living  costs. 
Th:s  approach  will  allow  my  committee 
the  time  necessary  to  give  major  social 
security  reform  the  comprehensive  re- 
view such  complex  proposals  require 
without  penalizing  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries  by   delay. 

Simple  justice  requires  that  our  social 
security  beneficiaries  receive  an  imme- 
diate increase  m  beneflt-s  in  order  to 
maintain  the  buying  power  of  their  ben- 
efits in  these  times  of  rapid  inflation. 
Since  the  liust  increase  m  scKial  security 
benefits,  prices  have  i  i.sen  by  almost  10 
percent.  If  one  takes  the  position  that 
benefits  were  adequate  then,  there  might 
bf-  some  justification  for  just  a  15-percpnt 
increase  now  Ten  percent  would  catch 
beneficiaries  up  to  'Ahere  they  were  be- 
fore—and the  additional  5  percent  would 
help  them  pay  for  wliat  inflation  has  cost 
them  m  recent  years  But  I  d.)  not  agree 
that  t)enefiLs  were  adequate  then.  And 
certainly  we  must  do  more  than  provide 
the  15-perc€nt  Increase  in  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

My  bill,  H  R  14430.  which  is  pending 
before  the  committee,  would  provide  ad- 
ditional benefit  increases,  a  two-step  in- 
crease m  the  minimum  benefit  to  $120 
a  month  by  January  1.  1972.  and  would 
abolLsh  the  premium  for  medicare  part 
B — now  $4  monthly  — and  make  other 
much  needed  improvements  in  the  social 
security  and  medicare  programs.  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  coming  months  the 
committee  will  consider  the  propo.sals 
under  my  bill.  H.R  14430.  and  other 
l.)ending  social  security  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  today  for  HR  15095,  to  provide  a 
15-percent  increase  In  social  security 
benefits  I  ur^ie  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  humane  measure,  but  with  the  rec- 
ognition of  its  inadequacy  and  the  de- 
termination to  have  benefits  raised  to  a 
livable  level  next  year 

Mr  MILLS.  .Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  P'londa    Mr    Gibbons  i. 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.-e  m 
support  of  this  bill 

Mr  Speaker,  in  passing  a  15-percent 
acro.ss-the-board  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefit.s,  tins  House  has  only  taken 
a  stopgap  step  It  has  not  finished  its 
work  :n  thi.s  imp.irtant  area 

We  could  not,  m  the  time  available,  at- 
tack such  matters  as  increasing  the  earn- 
ings allowed  to  retirees  without  reduction 
of  payments,  po.ssible  inciasion  of  out-f)f- 
hospital  drugs  under  medicare  and  other 
overall  revampments  of  botli  the  social 
security  law  and  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  sections  of  if 

We  had  to  act,  in  an  emergency 
fashion,  to  rescue  many  nf  our  elderly 
from  a  strangling  economic  grip  in  which 
near  runaway  inflation  has  placed  them. 


They  were  far  behind  the  rocketing  cost 
of  living  and  painfully  so 

This  interim  incresise  will  help  to  ease 
that  economic  burden  which  our  inability 
to  control  our  economy  has  placed  on 
them  It  will  increase  the  pension  incomes 
<c>{  some  25  million  beneficiaries  by  about 
/$1  7  billion  in  fiscal  1970, 

Though  the  first  actual  increase  will 
not  reach  them  until  April  1,  1970.  it  will 
be  retroactive  to  January  1  Better  a  lit- 
tle late  than  never 

I  am  sure  that  a  majority  of  this 
Hoase  IS  aware  that  we  still  must  adopt 
a  social  secunt,v  system  which  is  realLs- 
tically  in  tune  with  our  current  economic 
situation.  To  accomplish  tliLs,  funda- 
mental facts  must  be  reviewed  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  plans 
to  do  this  when  we  return  next  year. 

I  feel  confident  that  we  will  come  up 
with  a  revision  of  the  social  security  law 
which  will  be  both  progressive  and  eco- 
nomically possible  to  carry, 

Mr,  CLANCY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR  15095.  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969  As  we  all  know  too 
well,  the  cost  of  living  has  been  steadily 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
splrahng  inflation  we  are  experiencing 
today  has  a  particularly  harmful  effect 
on  those  older  persons  living  on  fixed 
incomes,  such  its  those  whose  chief  or 
only  income  is  derived  from  social 
security  benefit?.  As  prices  go  up  for 
necessary  goods  and  services,  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  declines, 
those  dependent  upon  social  security  are 
placed  m  an  increasingly  difficult  posi- 
tion. 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  which 
has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee without  amendment  and  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  pass,  will 
provide  a  measure  of  relief.  This  15  per- 
cent across-the-board  increase  will  aid 
the  25  million  elderly  people,  disabled 
{persons  and  their  dependents,  widows 
and  orphans  who  presently  receive 
monthly  benefits  under  this  program 
The  increase  also  applies  to  those  per- 
.sons  coming  on  the  benefit  rolls  in  the 
future. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under  this 
bill,  both  the  minimum  and  maximum 
benefits  will  be  increased  for  letired 
workers  entering  the  benefit  rolls  at  or 
after  age  65  and  for  disabled  workers. 

Another  important  section  provides 
for  special  payments  for  certain  persons 
aged  72  and  older  who  have  either  not 
worked  long  enouuh  to  qualify  for  regular 
cash  benefits  or  have  not  worked  at  all 
under  social  security.  Their  benefits  will 
also  be  raised  by  15  percent. 

Justice  requires  that  our  social  secu- 
ilty  iseneficiaries  receive  this  increase  im- 
mediately to  enable  them  to  maintain. 
the  buying  power  of  their  benefius  In  thi- 
time  of  rapid  Inflation.  I  had  hoped  how- 
ever, that  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  have  been  retroactive. 

This  legislation  should  pass  unani- 
mously 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  I^ills  > ,  for  ex- 
pediting House  action  on  H.R.  15095.  A 
15-percent    Increase    In   social   security 
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benefits  will  indeed  be  a  welcome  Christ- 
mas present  for  the  more  than  25  million 
beneficiaries  who  will  be  affected. 

The  inflation  which  has  hit  us  all  has 
struck  particularly  hard  at  retired 
Americans  who  are  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  in  the  face  of  alarming  increases 
in  prices  and  taxes.  Their  fixed  Incomes 
and  often  scant  retirement  resources 
have  literally  been  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point  by  inflation. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this  situa- 
tion I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
House  has  today  taken  an  Importcmt 
step  toward  improving  these  conditions 
by  approving  H.R.  15095.  This  bill  will 
increase  regtilar  and  special  social  se- 
curity payments  by  15  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  increase  minimimi  social  se- 
curity payments  from  $55  to  $64  a  month. 

Nonetheless,  none  of  us  suffers  from 
the  illusion  that  these  increases  will  in 
themselves  eliminate  the  hardship  which 
is  the  lot  of  so  many  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. In  this  regard,  the  chsdrman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  £igain  to 
be  commended  for  promising  early  com- 
mittee action  on  other  needed  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act,  includ- 
ing welfare  reform. 

We  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
.-:ent  our  views  on  this  important  subject 
at  the  committee's  recent  extensive  hear- 
ings. We  welcome  the  prospect  that  the 
committee  will  report  comprehensive  re- 
vislons  in  the  social  security,  medicare 
and  welfare  programs  to  the  House  for 
action  early  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
to  increase  social  security  payments  has 
i.een  apparent  to  me  for  some  time.  On 
May  211  cosponsored  a  bill  to  provide  a 
1  j-percent  across-the-board  increase  for 
the  25  million  elderly  people,  disabled 
people  and  their  dependents  and  widows 
and  orphans  presently  receiving  social 
security  benefits.  The  bill  also  provided 
for  annual  cost-of-living  increases  and 
a  minimum  primary  benefit  of  $80. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
has  an  opportimity  to  endorse  at  least 
one  of  these  high-priority  items.  H.R. 
15095  provides  a  15-i)ercent  across-the- 
board  increase  for  social  security  recipi- 
ents. Increase  the  minimum  monthly 
payments  from  $55  to  $64  for  a  retired  or 
disabled  worker.  The  bill  becomes  effec- 
tive in  January  1970  and  the  increases 
■vill  be  reflected  in  the  March  check,  pay- 
^ible  in  April.  A  separate  check  covering 
the  retroactive  increase  for  the  January 
and  February  payments  would  be  paid  in 
April. 

These  increases  are  long  overdue  and 
although  this  legislation  encompasses 
only  one  aspect  of  the  social  security 
program,  the  distinguished  membership 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
iias  assured  this  body  that  it  intends  to 
consider  the  many  issues  affecting  the 
various  program.s  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  its  first  order  of  business 
vhen  Congress  convenes  next  year.  The 
committee's  plans  to  study  the  social  se- 
curity program  in  depth  and  to  act  on 
Its  inadequacies  will  be  a  great  relief  to 
the  millions  of  people  presently  enrolled 
in  the  program,  many  of  whom  have 


written  to  me  this  year  to  express  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  social  security 
program.  These  people  feel  that  they 
have  been  treated  as  second-class  citi- 
zens by  the  Federal  Government;  that 
the  Goverrmient  has  neglected  them  and 
ignored  their  needs. 

This  bill  is  only  the  initial  activity  we 
plan  in  behalf  of  our  senior  citizens. 
While  it  will  be  helpful,  nothing  will  suf- 
fice but  a  program  that  responds  fully 
to  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  system. 
I  look  forward  to  enacting  such  legisla- 
tion next  year. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  action  in  passing  legislation 
providing  for  a  15-percent  across-the- 
board  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits effective  January  1  is  to  be  lauded. 

This  measure  is  long  overdue.  For 
many,  many  months  now,  retired  Amer- 
icans have  watched  helplessly  as  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  savings  and 
pensions  has  eroded  away  under  the 
pressure  of  the  mounting  costs  of  living. 
For  those  who  must  support  themselves 
on  their  earned  social  security  benefits, 
it  has  become  increasingly  more  diflB- 
cult.  Rapidly  rising  costs  have  meant 
lower  living  standards  and  increased  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  essentials  of  a  decent 
existence. 

I  strongly  supported  and  voted  for 
this  immediate  15 -percent  increase  in 
benefits,  and  I  will  continue  to  work  for 
even  more  comprehensive  reforms  in  the 
social  security  system. 

There  are  two  major  reforms  that  de- 
serve special  mention:  It  is  imperative 
that  an  automatic  cost  of  living  escala- 
tion clause  be  written  into  the  social 
security  statutes.  This  would  eliminate 
the  serious  time  lag  that  is  now  present 
between  the  fact  of  increased  costs,  and 
the  compensating  increases  in  benefits. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  and  I  believe  its  enactment 
would  markedly  improve  the  faith  of  our 
older  people  in  the  fairness  of  the  sys- 
tem. Future  cost-of-living  benefit  in- 
creases should  not  depend  on  the  polit- 
ical process  but  rather  should  be  guaran- 
teed by  law. 

In  addition,  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  outside  earnings  limitation  for  social 
security  recipients  is  necessary.  I  am  like- 
wise sponsoring  legislation  to  achieve 
this.  Those  who  wish  to  continue  their 
productive  years  should  be  permitted 
to  do  so  without  losing  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  after  a  career  of  hard 
work  and  contributions  to  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  genuine  security  and  dignity  for 
America's  retired  citizens. 

Mr.  BRO"YHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15095, 
a  bill  which,  appropriately  at  this  season, 
assures  our  elderly  citizens  and  our  other 
social  security  recipients  who  generally 
are  on  a  fixed  income  that  Congress  cares. 
It  would  be  cruel  indeed  to  watch  the 
continued  erosion  of  fixed  incomes 
through  inflation,  and  fail  to  do  some-^ 
tiling  about  it. 

The  15-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease, effective  January  1,  of  social 
security  payments  will  put  the  social 
security  recipients  only  about  5  percent 


ahead  of  the  cost-of-living  Increase  for 
the  period  since  the  last  socied  security 
rate  increase. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  action  to 
grant  this  increase  at  this  time,  ahead  of 
the  fiill  consideration  of  many  other 
needed  improvements  to  be  made  to  the 
social  security  and  welfare  program.  This 
increase  is  actuarially  sound  without  any 
increase  in  the  tax  rate  or  the  wage  base. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
resumes  Its  study  after  the  first  of  the 
year  of  the  comprehensive  welfare  re- 
form program  and  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, there  are  a  number  of  improvements 
that  I  will  support. 

Among  these  improvements  are  pro- 
visions for  an  escalator  clause  that  will 
provide  automatic  increases  in  benefits 
in  step  with  the  cost  of  living,  an  in- 
crease In  widows'  benefits  from  82  "2  per- 
cent to  100  percent  of  their  husbands' 
benefits,  and  liberalization  of  the  retire- 
ment t^t  to  permit  those  who  continue 
in  full-  or  part-time  employment  to  sup- 
plement their  social  security  benefits. 

Other  improvements  I  will  urge  in- 
clude the  extension  of  medicare  to  active 
and  retired  Federal  employees  65  years 
of  age  and  over.  I  also  believe  that  we 
should  update  the  retirement  income 
credit  to  recognize  a  level  that  reflects 
Inflationary  consequences. 

Presently,  Federal  employees  covered 
for  the  basic  hospital  plan  under  medi- 
care include  only  those  who  retired  be- 
fore February  16,  1965,  and  who  did  not 
have  coverage  imder  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefit  Act— FEHBA— on 
that  date,  and  those  w^ho  have  the  requi- 
site number  of  quarters  of  social  security 
coverage  for  their  age  group. 

Hospital  insurance  benefits  should  be 
made  available  to  Federal  employees  who 
do  not  have  such  benefits. 

All  Federal  employees  age  65  and  over 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  volun- 
tary supplemental  medical  insurance 
plan.  Since  the  voluntary  supplemental 
plan  does  not  provide  basic  hospital 
benefits,  it  is  inadvisable  for  the  Federal 
employee  to  elect  to  participate  in  the 
voluntary  supplemental  plan  and  drop 
his  coverage  imder  FEHBA.  The  volun- 
tary supplemental  plan  alone  is  inade- 
quate. It  is  exactly  what  its  name  im- 
plies— "supplemental"  to  a  basic  hos- 
pital plan. 

Thus,  the  Federal  employee  who  is  not 
eligible  for  the  basic  hospital  plan  will 
want  to  retain  his  FEHBA  coverage. 
There  is  a  general  prohibition  in  the 
FEHBA  plans  against  paying  duplicate 
benefits.  Under  certain  circumstances 
the  voluntary  supplemental  plan  would 
pay  the  deductible  applicable  to  nonhos- 
pltal  treatment  imder  the  FEHBA  plan 
and  also  the  coinsurance  factor  of  20  to 
25  percent  that  the  insured  individual 
pays  for  certain  services  under  these 
plans. 

The  cost  for  a  man  and  his  wife  imder 
supplemental  medical  insurance  is  $4 
per  month,  and  is  to  be  increased  soon. 
Since  part  of  the  premiums  will  be  at- 
tributable to  the  duplicate  coverage, 
many  individuals  will  feel  they  are  im- 
llkely  to  derive  benefits  commensurate 
with  their  contributions.  In  any  event, 
coverage  is  an  individual  decision. 

A  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal  Staff 
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Retirement  System  on  February  15, 
1966.  recommended  that  Federal  em- 
ployees covered  by  a  staff  retirement  sys- 
tem should  have  health  msurance  pro- 
tection under  social  security  health  in- 
surance provisions,  after  age  62  on  ihe 
.same  basis  as  other  workers 

The  Social  Security  Administration  in 
January*  1969.  filed  a  report  requested  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  ihe 
Senate  Finance  Committee  recommend- 
ing medicare  coverage  for  Federal  em- 
ployees or  retirees  and  their  spoii.ses.  not 
msured  under  social  security,  with  the 
cost  of  part  A  protection  borne  by  the 
Government,  as  employer  New  health 
msurance  designed  to  complement  medi- 
care would  be  available  under  the  FEHB 
program  to  Federal  retirees  and  em- 
ployees who  would  become  entitled  to 
part  A  protection  This  complementary 
insurance,  together  with  part  A  and  part 
B  of  medicare,  would  provide  health  in- 
surance protection  approximately  at  the 
level  of  the  Government- wide  high  op- 
tion FEH$A  plans. 

This  will  correct  an  inequity  where 
Federal  civilian  employees,  who  art'  aLso 
citizens,  are  not  given  certain  health 
benefits  provided  by  the  Ctovernment  to 
its  citizens  who  have  not  been  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  cost  of 
hospital  insurance  benefits  should  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
nearly  half  of  such  persons  involved  and 
not  now  so  insured. 

The  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  justified  because 
under  the  present  financing  of  FEHBA. 
the  Government  .share  as  an  employer  is 
unduly  low.  especially  when  comp.^red 
with  what  is  done  In  private  indastrv 
plans. 

The  retirement  Income  credit  provi- 
sions were  designed  to  uive  chose  rjer- 
soixs.  such  as  our  retired  teachers,  whose 
retirement  mcome  is  taxable,  a  tax  ex- 
emption approximately  the  same  as  that 
received  by  beneficiaries  of  tax-exempt 
social  .security  payments.  An  individual 
who  is  65  years  of  age  is  iiranted  a  credit 
against  the  rax  liability  on  his  retirement 
income— which  includes  annuities,  inter- 
est, dividends,  and  rents — up  to  SI. 524. 

This  limitation  no  longer  is  fair  or 
realistic,  and  should  give  heed  to  cost-of- 
living  increases.  Congress  has  failed  to 
adjust  the  retirement  income  credit  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
reflect  either  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  or  those  of  1967— and.  of 
course,  the  15-percent  increase  in  btne- 
flts  in  the  bill  before  us  now 

There  has  been  no  increaae  in  the  re- 
tirement income  base  since  1962  det-pite 
the  T-percent  social  security  increase  m 
1965  and  the  13-percent  increase  in  1967 
Therefore,  the  intent  to  give  fair  treat- 
ment to  those  who  do  not  ha\e  tax- 
exempt  -social  security  benefits  has  been 
neglected 

Mr  ADDABBO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HR.  15095.  to  provide  a  15- 
percent  across-the-board  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits.  In  addition  to  the 
1,'eneral  across-the-board  irxrrfase.  the 
legislation  increases  the  minimum  bene- 
fit from  $55  to  $64  for  smgle  persons  and 
S82  50  to  S96  for  couples  and  increases 


special  paymentA  to  persona  over  72  years 
of  age  as  well  as  maximum  payments. 

One  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  has  called  this 
legislation  a  "stopgap"  measure  to  en- 
able the  committee  to  devote  more  ^ime 
to  the  social  security  amendments  and 
major  reform  items  pending  at  this  time. 

1  share  that  view  and  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  ap- 
prove a  far-reaching  overhaul  of  the  so- 
cial security  laws  early  In  the  second 
session  of  the  91st  Congress.  My  bill. 
H.R.  14431.  provides  for  major  reform, 
including  two  increases  of  20  percent 
each  in  benefits  in  1970  and  1972  and 
would  more  than  double  the  minimum 
benefit,  increasing  the  amount  from  $55 
to  $120  a  month  by  January  1972. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  goal  must  be  to  see 
to  It  that  the  social  security  system  pro- 
vides real  economic  security  to  the  elder- 
ly. That  is  not  the  goal  of  H.R.  15095 
but  as  a  stopgap  measure  it  Is  clearly 
more  realistic  than  the  meager  10-per- 
cent increase  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  ma- 
jor social  security  reform  today  by  ap- 
proving this  increase  and  immediately 
turning  our  attention  to  the  real  needs 
of  our  elderly  citizens  who  have  been 
caught  m  the  inflationary  spirals  w^hlch 
have  wiped  out  previous  social  security 
benefit  Increases. 

Mr  MYERS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  speak  in 
favor  of  H  R  15095  In  our  country  to- 
day there  are  more  than  25  million  Amer- 
icans age  65  and  over  who  have  become 
what  could  easily  be  called  our  "slighted 
society.  '  Tliese  are  the  {>eople  who  dur- 
ing i.;ood  times  and  bad  sirived  to  put  a 
little  something  aside  for  their  retire- 
ment years,  i>aid  taxes,  .sent  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  went  to  war.  and  who  in 
the  main  were  all-around  i;ood  citizens 
who  came  through  World  War  I.  the  de- 
pression years  of  the  1930's.  World 
War  II.  and  Korea  These  are  the  Ameri- 
cans who  inade  this  country  great,  but 
they  are  also  near  the  bottom  of  our  list 
>f  legislative  priorities 

I  am  ^'lad  that  we  have  finally  realized 
that  these  Americans  desperately  need 
an  increase  in  .social  .security  benefits  to 
meef  today  s  spiralmg  inflation.  The  last 
benefit  increase  was  2  years  ago  Taking 
into  account  the  rate  of  inllation  the  last 

2  years  plus  the  price  rise  expected  this 
year,  the  15-percent  increase  contained 
in  this  bill  will  barely  rover  past  short- 
falls and  our  "slighted  society"  will  again 
fall  back  a  step  or  two  on  the  cost-of- 
livinii  e.scalator  Tins  increase  does  not 
tnalcf  up  for  the  fact  that  the  retired 
have  had  to  scrimp  these  past  2  years,  nor 
will  it  offset  any  of  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  that  may  occur  in  the  next 
2  years. 

Hiiiorically.  social  security  has  never 
done  more  than  barely  keep  up  witii  the 
cost  of  living.  It  certainly  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rismy  standard  of  living. 

Let  us  not  imger  any  longer  on  this 
legislation  Let  us  pass  this  bill  and  then 
immediately  upon  our  return  next  year 
take  up  the  other  provisions  of  the  social 
security  law  that  desperately  need  Im- 
provement Let  us.  among  other  things, 
make  certain  that  future  Increases  will 
be  given  when  the  cost  of  living  goes  up, 


raise  the  Income  limitation  from  $1,680 
to  $3,000  per  year,  raise  the  minimum 
payment  from  $5S  to  $100  per  month  for 
single  persons  and  $150  for  couples,  and 
not  reduce  the  social  security  Income  Into 
a  household  when  the  primary  recipient 
dies. 

I  realize  that  social  security  was  origi- 
nally mtended  to  be  a  supplement  to  :i 
persons  retirement  Income,  yet  we  know 
that  changing  times,  rampant  Inflation 
and  circumstances  beyond  control  have 
wiped  away  their  precious  savings  It 
Seems  to  me  that  those  who  have  be^n 
tax  contributors  all  of  their  lives,  not  tax 
eaters,  have  a  right  to  bitterly  complain 
when  they  see  welfare  recipients  receive 
more  monthly  assistance  than  they  do 
along  with  surplus  food,  food  stamps,  and 
medical  treatment,  the  latter  of  which 
social  security  recipients  pay  for. 

Our  elderly  citizens  are  entitled  to  the 
guarantee  of  a  brighter  day,  not  because 
they,  like  some,  demand  it,  but  becau.se 
they  have  earned  their  right  to  a  better 
future. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  strong  support  of  H  R.  15095.  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  anu  the  House  end  t!iC 
Senate  are  finally  taking  action  to  coin- 
pensate  the  25  million  beneficiaries  of 
the  social  security  program  for  recent  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living,  which  ^..^^ 
been  rising  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  infl.n- 
tionary  spiral  curtails  the  spending  pow- 
er of  all  consumers,  as  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  but  it  most  seriously  penali;!e5 
those  who  live  on  fixed  Incomes.  It  Is  hich 
time  we  took  this  action  to  increase  .-o- 
cial  sccnrity  benefits  by  15  percent,  ef- 
fective January  1.  1970,  and  thus  to  pro- 
vide our  retired  citizens  with  a  more 
reasonable  income. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  changes 
which  must  be  made  in  the  social  securi- 
ty law  If  it  IS  to  be  equitable  to  all.  Spe- 
cifically, the  $1,680  limit  on  annual 
earned  income  should  be  removed  or.  at 
the  ver>-  least,  increased.  Increases 
should  be  made  in  the  benefits  orovided 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  famiiie.5 
with  dependent  cluldren,  and  we  should 
do  more  for  the  3  million  poorest  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons  in  this  coun- 
try, as  the  gentleman  from  Califoriii 
'  Mr  Burton  •  pointed  out  last  week 

I  hope  Congress  will  act  early  :;i 
the  next  session  to  make  addltlon.il 
needed  changes  in  the  social  security  law. 
In  the  meantime.  I  strongly  urae  the 
passage  of  the  measure  before  us  tnday 

Mr  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
relegated  many  of  our  most  valuable 
citizens  to  a  position  of  pauperism  in  this 
country.  I  say  "most  valuable  citizens." 
Mr  Speaker,  because  this  is  an  era  for 
calling  on  the  experience  and  knowledse 
of  our  older  citizens,  for  it  is  from  the 
storehouse  of  their  souls  that  we  cm 
chart  our  destiny  clear  of  the  shoals  of 
self-destruction.  The  very  preservation  cf 
our  wa.\  of  life  in  this  country  depends  on 
our  putting  daily  Into  practice  the 
prmciples  tested  and  secured  by  the 
generation  which  preceded  us. 

Yet  this  wonderful  generation  of  peo- 
ple have  been  hurt  so  deeply  by  the  in- 
flationary situation  we  are  in  that  their 
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contributions  to  our  society  are  strongly 
limited.  Goods  and  services  that  cost 
them  $10  in  1959  now  cost  over  $12.50. 
What  an  unfair  and  shameful  situation. 
These  citizens  paid  hard-earned  dol- 
lars into  the  social  security  program 
when  a  dollar  was  worth  a  dollar.  We 
cannot — and  must  not — ask  our  people  to 
t!  y  to  keep  living  on  the  same  number  of 
dollars  which  have  so  diminished  in 
value. 

We  must  not  let  the  elderly  people  of 
our  country  become  political  whipping 
boys.  Congress  has  the  duty  to  do  what 
is  right  for  the  people.  I  know  we  will. 

We  can  afford  to  do  more  for  our  senior 
citizens,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I,  therefore, 
uri:e  the  passage  of  H.R.  15095  to  give 
them  these  increased  benefits. 

We  need  the  advice,  the  wisdom,  and 
ine  knowledge  of  our  older  citizens,  but 
we  can  ask  very  little  of  them  unless  we 
can  also  respond  to  their  needs.  Our 
bill  is  threatened  by  a  Presidential  veto, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  unanimously — and 
IV.  a  nonpartistan  spirit,  grant  these  in- 
c leased  and  very  much  deserved  benefits 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
1  ort  the  limited  social  security  bill  which 
V.I-  consider  today  but  only  as  an  immedi- 
ate and  temporary  solution  to  the  long- 
range  problems  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  15-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits,  effec- 
tive January  1. 1970.  It  also  increases  the 
iMinimum  benefit  from  $55  to  $64  for 
single  persons  and  from  $82.50  to  $96 
lov  couples. 

This  bUl  raises  the  special  benefits  for 
persons  over  age  72  from  $40  to  $46  for 
single  persons  and  from  $60  to  $69  for 
couples. 

Mnally,  this  bill  would  provide  for 
e\entual  maximum  benefits  of  $250.70, 
instead  of  the  present  limit  of  $218  for 
.single  persons,  and  for  a  new  maximum 
01  S376  for  couples,  instead  of  $323. 

But  the  bigger  problems  of  social  se- 
curity reform  are  not  included  In  this 
bill.  And  the  benefit  increases,  while  im- 
portant, are  clearly  not  adequate.  I  urge 
Congress  to  consider  early  next  year  the 
cnmprehensive  reforms  which  our  older 
citizens  need  and  deserve. 

I  have  proposed,  in  my  comprehensive 
social  security  bill— H.R.  14487 — a  35- 
percent  flat  increase  in  benefits  and  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  increase  reg- 
ularly to  eUmiaate  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion. Under  my  bill  average  benefits 
would  rise  to  $133  for  individuals  and  to 
S220  for  couples,  with  minimum  benefits 
of  SlOO  and  $150  respectively. 
My  bill  also  provides: 
Full  benefits  to  both  men  and  women 
who  retire  at  age  60  and  restore  to  full 
benefits  those  who  are  already  retired  on 
reduced  annuities; 

Full   benefits   at  age   55  for  women 
who  retire  with  120  quarters  of  coverage; 
Prescription  drug  coverage,  for  an  op- 
tional $1  a  month; 

An  increase  in  ceilings  on  earned  in- 
come for  persons  over  65; 

Full  benefits  to  widows  and  depend- 
ent widowers  at  age  50  and  to  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  regardless  of  age; 


Reducing  to  age  60  the  eligibility  date 
for  medicare  benefits ; 

Identical  benefit  rights  for  single  per- 
sons who  support  brothers  and  sisters 
as  those  given  married  couples; 

Giving  Federal  employees  the  right 
to  elect  social  security  coverage;  and 

Financing  the  social  security  system 
through  whatever  general  revenues  are 
needed  to  keep  it  actuarily  solvent. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
15095,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1969,  has  been  presented  to  us  as 
emergency  legislation  to  provide  a  badly 
needed  benefit  Increase  to  approximately 
25  million  people.  I  am  happy  to  support 
this  legislation  and  regret  that  it  is  not 
more.  I  am  heartened,  however,  by  the 
statement  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  that  its  first 
order  of  business  for  the  next  session 
will  be  a  continued  study  of  comprehen- 
sive changes  in  the  social  security  and 
welfare  programs. 

The  reports  from  my  district  bear  out 
the  statement  in  the  committee's  report 
that  there  is  a  "pressing  and  urgent  need 
for  an  across-the-board  incresise  in  so- 
cial security  benefits." 

The  last  time  we  considered  a  social 
security  benefit  increase  we  provided  a 
13-percent  benefit  increase  effective  for 
February  1968.  In  February  1968  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  was  119.  The  lat- 
est index  is  for  October  when  it  was 
129.8,  a  rise  of  more  than  9  percent  in  20 
months.  If  the  index  continues  to  rise 
at  this  rate — average  of  0.45  percent  a 
month — the  rise  will  be  more  than  11 
percent  by  next  April  when  the  benefit 
increase  will  actually  be  cash  in  the  ben- 
eficiaries pockets. 

Although,  I  would  prefer  a  bill  making 
more  comprehensive  changes  in  the  so- 
cial security  program,  I  can  imderstand 
the  reasons  why  the  committee  did  not 
want  to  delay  the  benefit  incresise.  Funds 
are  available  to  provide  an  Immediate 
15-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  its  responsible  ac- 
tion in  bringing  a  15-percent  social  se- 
curity benefit  increase  to  the  floor.  And, 
I  appreciate  the  forthright  way  in  which 
the  committee  states  in  its  report  that 
it  is  "necessary  to  consider  without  un- 
necessary delay"  other  changes  in  the  so- 
cial security  and  welfare  programs.  I 
would  hope  that  the  changes  which  the 
committee  will  take  up  next  session  will 
include  a  significant  increase  in  the  min- 
imum benefit.  When  one  considers  to- 
day's prices  and  the  studies  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  which  show 
that  social  security  benefits  are  the 
major  source  of  income  for  most  bene- 
ficiaries, I  do  not  see  how  we  can  Justify 
the  minimum  benefit  of  $55  a  month  pro- 
vided imder  present  law  or  even  the  min- 
imum benefit  of  $64  a  month  which 
would  be  provided  by  HM.  15095. 

I,  myself,  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  increase  social  security  benefits  an 
average  of  35  percent  and  provide  a  min- 
imiun  benefit  of  $100  a  month  for  an  in- 
dividual and  $150  for  a  couple  as  well  as 
to  expand  the  scope  of  medicare  cover- 
age. This  is  the  type  of  social  security 
reform  we  need,  and  I  am  confident  that 


the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  act 
favorably  to  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  passage  of  this  bill  to  increase 
social  security  benefits  by  15  percent  is 
a  legislative  must  for  this  session  of 
the  91st  Congress. 

Fifteen  percent — this  soimds  like  a  very 
generous  figure.  In  normal  times  and 
under  normal  economic  conditions  it 
would  be.  But  these  are  not  normal  times 
nor  are  we  operating  under  normal  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Actually,  this  15-percent  benefit  will 
barely  enable  the  average  social  security 
recipient  to  keep  pace  with  the  inflation 
which  has  eroded  his  benefit  check  since 
the  last  increase  in  March  of  1968. 

At  that  time  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex, according  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  stood  at  119.50.  As  of  October  of 
this  year,  the  latest  figures  available,  it 
had  climbed  10.30  to  129.80.  This  repre- 
sents an  actual  percentage  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  of  about  8.6  percent 
over  the  last  20  months.  At  this  rate  we 
are  asstired  of  a  cost-of-living  increase 
of  1.5  to  2  percent  before  this  increase 
is  actually  forwarded  to  the  social  secu- 
rity beneficiary.  Thus,  the  actual  increase 
in  real  income  is  5  percent  or  less  which 
will  do  little  other  than  make  up  for 
purchasing  power  eroded  by  Intervening 
inflation. 

Unfortunately,  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease feature  is  not  a  part  of  this  bill. 
I  very  much  favor  this  approach  as  it 
has  been  found  successful  in  other  Gov- 
ernment retirement  systems.  This  can 
be  taken  up,  however,  when  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  considers  addi- 
tional changes  in  the  social  security  law 
early  next  year. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  commend 
all  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  theii-  expeditious  handling 
of  this  benefit  increase. 

To  have  waited  until  other  problems 
dealing  with  the  social  security  law,  in- 
cluding welfare  reform,  had  been  dis- 
posed of  before  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  would  have  been  unfair  and 
an  injustice  to  the  social  security  recipi- 
ents who,  month  by  discouraging  month, 
see  their  benefit  checks  eroded  by  in- 
flation. 

Fifteen  percent  seems  like  a  very  gen- 
erous increase.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
is  not.  It  is  barely  adequate  and  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  must  further  increase 
benefits  in  the  year  to  come. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  group 
of  Americans  is  more  entitled  to  adequate 
financial  assistance  than  our  senior  citi- 
zens. For  years  working  people  have  paid 
sound  dollars  into  the  Federal  fund  to 
provide  for  a  dignified  retirement.  Now 
as  they  reach  the  time  of  rest  and  relax- 
ation, they  face  the  horrible  realization 
that  the  "sound"  dollar  they  paid  into 
this  program  no  longer  exists  and  the 
social  security  payment  they  once  relied 
upon  has  diminished  in  value.  Inflation 
and  extravagant  Government  spending 
have  deflated  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar. 

The  law  prevents  social  security  re- 
cipients from  earning  Incomes  above  a 
prescribed  level  wltiiout  losing  their  an- 
nuity. Some  are  disabled  and  cannot  seek 
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employment;  others  are  unable  to  And 
work  to  supplement  thetr  meager  in- 
comes. These  unfortunate  people  are  vic- 
tims of  circumstance — captives  of  a  sit- 
uation beyond  their  control  These  people 
I  am  determined  to  help  now  Inflation 
caused  by  prolific  Government  spending 
will  not  be  arrested  overnight  An  im- 
mediate solution  is  to  increase  the  social 
secunty  benefits,  and  thi.s  I  will  .support 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R  15095, 
a  bill  to  increa.se  social  security  benefits 
for  the  elder>'  the  disabled,  and  for 
widows  and  orphans  This  bill  calls  for  a 
15-percent  across-the-txmrd  increase  In 
benefits  for  the  25  million  people  covered 
by  the  Social  Security  Act  I  support  this 
increase  because  I  think  it  is  long  over- 
due These  covered  under  the  act  have 
been  the  most  severely  victimized  bv  in- 
flation: the  value  of  their  social  .security 
checks  has  been  steadily  decreasine  as 
the  cost  of  living  has  soared  to  new 
heights  As  President  Nixon  said  in  his 
September p5  me.ssage  to  Congress; 

This  nation  must  not  brealc  faltli  with 
Cb06«  .\menoivns  who  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  SocKil  -Securliy  payments  will  protect 
them  and  '.heir  families 

Mr  Speaker,  while  I  support  this  leg- 
islation before  us  today.  I  do  want  to  in- 
dicate that  I  consider  it  httle  more  than 
a  stopiiap  measure  This  Congress  must 
still  fat-e  up  to  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive overhaul  of  our  social  security 
system  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
President  m  his  message  uj  Conw'ress 
Th.s  should  include  a  provision  for  an 
automatic  ad.iustment  :n  benefits  that 
would  reflect  increases  m  tlie  cost  of  liv- 
ing I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  that  ef- 
fect, vir.d  I  am  pleased  that  this  approach 
IS  also  a  part  of  the  President's  proposal 

The  President  has  also  called  for  an  in- 
crease ;:i  the  amounts  beneficiaries  can 
earn  annually  without  a  reduction  in 
their  benefits;  a  revision  in  the  one-dol- 
lar-for-one-doUar  reduction  m  benefits 
for  income  earned  in  vxce.ss  of  S2.880  to  a 
reduction  of  SI  :n  benefits  for  even/  $2 
earned,  an  increase  in  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  from  $7,800  to  $9,000. 
beginning'  m  1972;  and  a  .>fnes  of  addi- 
tional reforms,  m  the  President's  'Aords. 
'to  insure  more  equitable  treatment  for 
widows,  recipients  above  ane  72.  veterans, 
for  persons  disabled  from  childhood,  and 
for  the  dependent  parents  of  disabled 
and  retired  workers" 

I  strongly  urs'e  the  passage  of  the  bill 
before  us  today,  and  I  also  urrre  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  the  Congress  to  work 
for  more  comprehensive  .^ocial  security 
reform  aimed  at  equitable  and  more  real- 
istic prote<;tion  of  our  citizens 

Mr  MINISH  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R  15095.  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1969.  The  15-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits 
contained  m  this  legislation  is  the  best 
Christmas  present  our  senior  citizens 
could  possibly  receive. 

Improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  should  be  accorded 
top  priority  m  the  second  session  of  the 
91st  Congress.  In  a  recent  statement  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  out- 
lined some  of  the  major  issues  which 
must  be  dealt  with  during  consideration 


of  social  .security  next  year.  I  Include 
the  statement  at  this  point  In  the  Rbc- 

ORD 

Statxmckt      of     Conokcbsman      Jookph     a 

MiNisH  ro  c'oMMiTTi:*  ON  Wats  and  Means 

'>M  Social  .SBCunrTY 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, arst.  let  me  ihnnk  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  !.ubmlt  'hl.s  statement  on  pending 
social  security  legl.slailon  I  .im  gruteful  that 
the  Ways  .md  Means  Comnflttee  has  .s*en  f.t 
to  .schedule  rnnsldemtlon  of  this  \ital  sub- 
ject so  soon  after  -ompletion  i>f  Its  exhaustive 
work   in  'ax  reform  -ind  tax  relief 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  la  paAsed  by  the 
House  provides  relief  whlcli  will  be  m^st 
benertclal  to  our  poor  mid  middle  Income 
f.imllles  for  whom  the  high  .  o.st  of  living, 
i-oupled  with  heavy  Uixes  at  all  levels,  haa 
caused  deep  anxiety  .md  resentment  How- 
ever, 'here  !s  one  group  whose  financial 
plight  will  not  be  eased  by  lower  taxes  r,lncp 
their  incomes  lall  far  below  tlie  poverty  level 
where  In  most  ca.ses  they  rire  not  required 
to  pay  taxes  I  refer,  of  course,  to  social  se- 
curity benetlcUnes — the  most  poverty 
stricken  group  in  our  socletv  It  is  ,i  sad  fact 
thiit  40  percent  of  persons  fiS  years  of  itge  or 
older  are  classltted  as  poor  or  near-poor 

On  Mav  21  19rt9  I  introduced  HR  11554 
to  pro'.-lde  t  15  percent  across -the-txjard  in- 
crease III  sor!;ii  aecurlly  benefits  effective 
July  1,  liif'tf  .My  bill  Would  Increase  tl.e 
minimum  .'nonthlv  benefit  Irom  f55  •<;>  5S0 
.ind  r.\lse  miximum  tjenetlts  from  $218  to 
$250  70  t/'nder  this  legislation,  the  level  of 
benefits  would  be  reviewed  every  three 
months  und  the  benefit  .schedule  adju.sted 
upward  when  the  cost  of  living  increases  3 
percent  or  more  .ibuve  llie  previous  b.ise  pe- 
riod This  periodic  cost-of-living  mechanum 
13  .'lecessary  to  Insure  that  sijclal  security 
benefits  will  not  be  erf)ded  bv  rising  prices 
Lis  'hey  have  so  often  !n  the  p.tst  By  this 
means  we  will  ^-ombat  the  *h.imeful  sltu.i- 
tlon  which  permit*  our  senior  citizens  to 
fall  (Jee[>er  and  deeper  Into  poverty  '.vhlle 
•he  majority  of  Americans  enjoy  relative 
prosperity. 

Naturally.  I  was  dU;ipp>olnted  when  Pres- 
ident Nlxcjn  recommended  that  s<x:lal  se- 
curity benefits  be  increased  by  only  10 
percent  and  that  this  meager  Increase  be 
deferred  until  next  Apnl  The  President,  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  noted  an  Increa-se 
waa  nece.s&.irv  ;u  order  to  enable  older  Amer- 
icans tci  keep  pace  with  the  inflationary 
spiral  and  the  rising  cost-i>f-llvlng  Yet  in- 
tlutlon.  which  strikes  retirees  and  older  per- 
sona hardest,  has  driven  the  cost-of-ilving 
up  more  than  13  percent  since  Congress  iast 
enacted  a  social  security  increate  in  Febru- 
ary. 1968  Prices,  no  doubt,  wlli  rise  even 
further  by  .\pnl  of  1970.  The  Administration 
request,  in  short.  Is  too  little  iind  to<3  l.\te 

Mr  Chairman,  .in  lncrc;i-se  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  of  at  least  15  percent  retro- 
active to  this  past  July  is  Imperative  this 
year  if  our  teiilor  citizens  are  to  hold  their 
own  m  a  time  of  creutly  Increasing  prices 
If  we  do  not  .ict  promptly  ou  a  significant 
noclal  security  increase,  this  country's  re- 
tirees will  find  'henisel-.es  m  .i  terr.ble  finan- 
cial bind.  Social  Security  is  ,i  misnomer — a 
cruel  hoax — If  it  does  not  enable  Ita 
beneficiaries  to  at  least  keep  pace  with  the 
cost-of-living 

.Among  other  impn.ivements  r  beile\e 
should  be  made  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
.tre  the  following  an  Increase  In  the  earn- 
ings limitation,  the  itjuallZittlon  of  treat- 
ment tor  wives  working  under  the  social 
-.ecurly  system,  and  Increased  benefits  for 
blind  citizens 

Mr  Chairman.  [>ersons  reaching  the  age 
of  66  today  can  look  forward,  thanks  to  im- 
proved health  care,  to  a  longer  life  spiin  .aid 
the  ability  to  continue  to  contribute  to  their 
society  We  ought,  therefore,  to  encourage 
our  senior  citizens   to  employ   their  talents, 


knowledge,  and  exijerlence  In  worthwhile  and 
gainful  endeavors  One  means  of  achieving 
this  goal  is  to  increase  substantially  the 
annual  earnings  limitation  for  social  secu- 
rity recipients 

Under  preaent  law.  cwuples  working  un- 
der social  security  do  not  receive  a  fair  re- 
turn on  their  contributions  to  the  fund  To 
remedy  thl«  attuatlon  I  would  call  the  Com- 
mittee's attention  to  H  R.  9064.  which  I  in- 
troduced on  March  17.  1969.  The  purpose  of 
tiUa  '.eglsiatlora  Is  to  treat  a  working  h\is- 
band  and  wife  as  a  unit  .ind  to  increase  the 
"eamlngs  ba«e"  used  in  the  computation  of 
their  benefits  The  result  would  be  a  more 
equitable  level  of  benefits  for  both  husband 
and  wife. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  also  urge  the  Oommlttee 
to  approve  a  liberalization  of  the  (xmdi- 
tlons  governing  eligibility  of  blind  persoii.> 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits  un- 
der the  Social  Security  .^ct  My  bill.  HR 
10252.  would  provide  a  partial  solution  t: 
the  financial  catastrophe  which  engulf, 
many  persona  :ia  a  result  of  blindness  I- 
would  f>ermlt  a  blind  person,  who  has  worked 
in  sixlal  .security  work  for  six  quarters,  t 
qualify  lor  disability  Insurance  payments 
and  to  continue  qualified  so  long  as  lie  re- 
mains  blind   regardless  of  his  earnings 

Moving  to  Medicare.  Mr  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  Committee  should  include  a  sec- 
tion in  Its  legislation  which  would  cxtena 
medicare  i^iverage  to  the  cost  of  drugs  pur- 
chased by  the  elderly  Constantly  soarlr.a 
drug  prices  constitute  a  major  element  i: 
the  severe  economic  problems  of  the  elderly 
Today  drug  items  account  for  a  slgnlflcan 
prop.irtlon  of  the  budgets  of  aged  citizens 
By  1975  drug  costs  ;ue  expected  to  rl.se  b  ■ 
»>5  ■■  for  <v.ir  papulation  as  a  whole  and  the 
increase  for  senior  citizens  will  be  slgnin- 
c.ant!y  greater — already,  in  fact,  drug  costs 
for  the  ,vged  are  twice  tts  high  as  for  the 
young  .ind  four  out  of  five  persons  65  or 
C,der  have  a  disability  or  chronic  condition 
requiring  the  purchase  of  drugs. 

I  tielleve  our  elderly  citizens  ought  to  en- 
Joy  the  right  to  choose  the  type  of  hea:.  . 
care  they  believe  best  suited  to  their  need.s 
Therefore.  I  urge  approval  of  my  bill.  HR 
14343.  which  would  extend  medicare  cover- 
age to  chiropractic. 

Another  area  of  Importance  to  medicare 
beneficiaries  is  the  Issue  of  home  mainten- 
ance care  On  July  17  I  Introduced  H  R.  12?»'J4 
to  nuthorlze  payment  under  the  medlcire 
progr.Tm  for  services  furnished  by  a  home 
maintenance  worker  as  port  of  a  home  heait.^ 
services  plan.  Presently  only  personal  care. 
such  as  feeding,  bathing,  transfer  in  and  oit 
'■:  a  wheelchair,  etc  .  Is  afforded  to  a  mi'dl- 
care  recipient  In  his  home.  We  should  recop- 
iilze  that  many  patients  are  able  to  care 
lor  their  personal  needs,  but  are  not  capable 
of  performing  household  tasks,  shopplr.c 
and  cooking  without  assistance.  By  provid- 
ing these  services,  we  will  allow  convales- 
cent or  HI  older  citizens  to  remain  in  "he 
familiar  surroundings  of  their  home  in  their 
own  community  Moreover,  this  legislation 
would  save  both  medicare  recipients  and  th» 
public  the  cost  ')f  more  expensive  types  f 
Institutional  care 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Improvements  I  have 
covered,  tocether  with  other  areas  I  am  sure 
will  be  developed  In-  the  Committee,  provide 
the  basis  for  expanding  the  horizons  of  cjr 
nation's  senior  citizens.  Each  year  a  larcer 
proportion  of  our  population  Joins  their 
ranks  Presently  there  are  close  to  20  million 
Americans  over  the  age  of  65.  We  should  not 
consider  the  increasing  number  of  senior 
citizens  as  a  burden  for  our  nation,  but  .is 
an  opportunity  to  enrich  their  lives  and. 
through  them,  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  am  somewhat  relieved  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  acted 
on  the  f\nancial  crisis  our  elderly  citi- 
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zens  are  facing  by  reporting  a  social 
security  Increase  bill  now,  I  feel  a  15- 
percent  raise  is  actually  too  little.  Al- 
though I  will  vote  for  this  bill,  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  committee  did  not  ap- 
prove a  larger  increase.  I  frankly  believe 
that  the  25-percent  across-the-board 
hike  in  benefits  and  doubling  of  the  mini- 
mum payments — to  $110  a  month  for  in- 
dividuals and  $165  for  couples — which  I 
recommended  in  my  bill,  Is  essential  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  elderly. 

Many  of  our  senior  citizens  simply  do 
not  have  enough  income  to  meet  the 
most  basic  living  expenses  and  yet  they 
now  are  told  they  must  wait  three  and  a 
half  more  months  before  they  actutdly 
receive  a  modest  increase  in  benefits  al- 
though the  raise  would  be  retroactive  to 
January  1970.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  those  who  receive  a  small 
amoimt  of  monthly  benefits  since  this 
15-percent  across-the-board  incresise 
will  mean  only  $9  to  $11  more  a  month 
for  them. 

Consequently,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  for  the  social  security  in- 
crease provision  the  Senate  has  approved 
since  they  would  at  least  provide  a  sub- 
stantial hike  for  those  with  lower  pay- 
ments— to  a  minimum  of  $100  a  month 
for  an  individual  and  SI 50  for  a  couple — 
lis  well  as  authorizing  persons  to  take  a 
reduced  level  of  retirement  benefits  at 
age  60. 

It  seems  certain  the  House  will  ap- 
prove this  bill,  in  arf effort  to  provide  a 
benefit  increase  as  soon  as  administra- 
iively  possible.  However,  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  itptroring  to  an  end  the  ef- 
fort to  make  neMed  improvements  in  our 
.social  security  skd  medicare  programs 
and  I  hope  the  Smmittee  wiU  consider 
additional  legislalion,  including  certain 
other  benefit  increases,  at  an  early  date. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  15095  and>  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  andVleans  for  bringing 
it  to  the  floor. 

Social  security  payments  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  lag  far  behind  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  without  real  hardship  for 
the  elderly  Americans  who  depend  upon 
this  income  for  life  itself. 

The  15-percent  increase  in  payments 
inovided  by  this  bill  is  the  minimum  re- 
quired to  keep  pace  with  cost-of-living 
increases,  and  must  be  approved.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  a  veto  of  this  measure, 
and  feel  confident  the  President  will  give 
it  his  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  and  predict  over- 
whelming approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Si^eaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15095, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1969,  but  I  do  so  with  reservation.  I  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  rejecting  the  President's  pro- 
ix)sed  7-percent  increase — later  revised 
10  a  10-i)ercent  increase — in  benefits. 
Neither  the  7-percent  nor  the  10-percent 
increase  is  enough  as  neither  would  keep 
lip  with  the  cost  of  living.  I  also  realize 
that  pressure  from  the  administration, 
with  the  threat  of  a  veto,  has  kept  the 
committee  from  enacting  a  truly  com- 
i)rehensive  measure  designed  to  benefit 
those  who  really  need  the  legislation — 
:he  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  their  de- 
pendents, widows  and  orphans.  I  com- 


mend the  committee  for  recognizing  that 
this  bill  is  only  a  stopgap  measure  and  I, 
therefore,  urge  early  consideration  of  a 
measure  that  would  make  major  benefit 
increases  and  other  improvements  in  so- 
cial security. 

Under  H.R.  15095,  the  minimum  bene- 
fit for  a  retired  worker  coming  on  the 
benefit  rolls  at  or  after  age  65,  and  for  a 
disabled  worker,  would  be  increased  from 
$55  to  $64  per  month.  This  is  not  enough. 
Social  Security  Administration  studies 
have  shown  that  most  retired  beneficiar- 
ies have  little  or  no  income  in  addition 
to  their  social  security  benefits. 

H.R.  15095  does  not  provide  for  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases  in  benefits. 
The  last  time  Congress  considered  a 
social  security  benefit  increase — Decem- 
ber 1967 — the  Consumer  Price  Index  was 
118.2.  In  October  1969,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  up  to  129.8.  The  15-per- 
cent incresise  in  benefits  now  barely  keeps 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living. 

For  these  reasons,  I  supported  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  benefits  with  an 
automatic  cost  of  living  increase  in  bene- 
fits whenever  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex rises  more  than  3  percent. 

Many  States  have  an  old-age  benefit 
plan  which  makes  payments  to  comple- 
ment the  social  security  payments.  In  the 
past,  as  social  security  benefits  increased, 
some  State  payments  decreased,  result- 
ing in  a  benefactor  receiving  the  same 
sum  of  money — only  less  comes  out  of 
the  State  treasury.  Thus,  social  security 
increases  in  these  cases  did  nothing  for 
the  aged,  disabled,  widowed,  or  orphaned. 


pie  of  Inadequate  income  in  America.  In 
this,  the  aged  and  the  disabled  too  often 
are  neglected.  It  is  seldom  that  Ameri- 
cans of  65  or  over  are  even  mentioned  In 
this  connection.  Yet  they  are  among  those 
whose  plight  is  the  most  serious.  There 
are  20  million  Americans  who  are  over 
65,  and  many  of  these  are  existing  on  in- 
adequate incomes.  Few  of  them  are  able 
to  earn  an  adequate  income.  The  others 
are  dependent  upon  social  security  or 
welfare  benefits.  There  are  still  others 
who  are  not  yet  65  who  are  imable  to 
earn  a  livelihood  because  of  poor  health 
or  lack  of  training  for  today's  competi- 
tive job  market,  and  who  are  in  dire 
straits. 

It  is  obvious  that  insufficient  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  inade- 
quate income  among  the  Nation's  elderly. 
Discussions  now  in  progress  by  congres- 
sional committees  on  aging  are  moving 
so  slowly  that  realistic  improvement  can- 
not be  anticipated  at  any  early  date.  The 
grave  problem  of  these  people,  many  of 
them  ill  and  most  of  them  living  on  less 
than  minimimi  income,  is  sufQciently 
acute  that  immediate  action  should  be 
initiated  by  the  administration  and  by 
the  responsible  committees  of  Congress. 

There  is  now  discussion  which  I  trust 
will  very  soon  be  supported  by  positive 
action  by  the  administration  and  by 
Congress,  an  increase  in  the  amoimt  a 
retired  person  can  earn  without  losing 
benefits,  and  higher  payments  to  recipi- 
ents of  old-age  assistance.  These  along 
with  the  current  increase  in  social  se- 
curity payments  are  sorely  needed.  Liv- 


I  believe  that  Congress  intends  for  social  s-  ing  costs  have  escalated  beyond  reason. 


security  benefit  increases  to  go  to  those 
eligible  to  receive  payments.  Thus,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  provide  legislation  to  make 
certain  that  an  increase  in  social  security 
is  meaningful. 

I  support  H.R.  15095  because  I  believe 
that  action  must  be  taken  immediately 
to  increase  the  inadequate  retirement  in- 
come of  the  elderly.  But  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  promptly 
consider  the  suggestions  I  have  outlined 
above. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
this  one  of  the  most  important  and  nec- 
essary actions  taken  during  the  entire 
session.  Congress  should  complete  actiin 
without  fail  on  the  15-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  prior  to  the 
Christmas  recess.  I  can  think  of  no  finer 
Christmas  present  to  those  who  have  been 
subsisting  on  a  bare  minimum  for  so  long. 
The  increase  Is  needed  and  it  should  be 
very  'helpful  to  those  who  are  affected. 
Actually  the  action  now  in  prospect  is 
long  overdue.  The  economic  plight  of  re- 
tirees has  been  aggravated  by  steadily 
advancing  costs  of  living.  Their  retire- 
ment dollars  just  will  not  go  far  enough, 
and  there  is  actual  hardship  in  some 
instances. 

I  applaud  the  proposal  advanced  by 
Congressman  Wilbur  Mills  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
provide  a  15-percent  increase.  Anything 
less  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  advance  of  living  costs  since  the  last 
Increase  in  benefits. 

I  hope  that  our  work  for  those  of  in- 
adequate income,  particularly  among  the 
aged,  will  not  stop  with  this  action.  A 
great  deal  of  concern  is  expressed  for  peo- 


Frequently  overlooked  but  an  area  of 
tragic  need  is  that  of  the  old-age  assist- 
ance group  who  are  presently  held  to  a 
bare  subsistence  level.  People  in  this 
group  should  be  receiving  twice  as  much 
as  they  now  get. 

There  is  equal  need  for  major  reforms 
in  the  Nation's  welfare'  system.  New 
emphasis  on  training  programs  to  en- 
able people  to  find  and  hold  jobs  is  a 
must.  Present  welfare  programs  place  no 
incentive  on  earnings.  In  fact,  efforts  to 
be  self-supporting  are  discouraged  in  the 
operation  of  the  program,  .^s  a  result,  the 
welfare  rolls  get  bigger  and  bigger,  de- 
spite the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Na- 
tion, Improvement  in  the  welfare  pro- 
gram which  will  result  in  great  benefit 
to  the  Nation  can  be  achieved  with  little 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

All  these  attest  to  a  job  before  Con- 
gress which  is  still  to  be  completed,  I 
urge  action.  These  are  problems  which 
will  not  wait  indefinitely  for  solutions. 

Mr,  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  other  members  of  this  com- 
mittee for  recognizing  the  critical  need 
for  an  immediate  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  bringing  H.R.  15095 
to  the  floor  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  this 
bill  must  not  be  viewed  as  a  panacea  for 
all  social  security  ills,  but  merely  a  stop- 
gap measure  until  a  complete  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  Social  Security  Act  can  be 
undertaken. 

I,  along  with  other  Members  of  this 
body  have  been  besieged  with  mail  from 
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our  senior  cltlzena,  all  carrying  the  same 
message.  Inflation  has  eroded  their  social 
security  dollar  to  the  point  where  It 
has  become  a  dally  battle  of  survival. 

H.R.  15095  will  raise  the  minimum 
benefit  from  $55  to  t64  for  single  per- 
sons and  raise  the  benefit  from  $82  50  to 
$96  for  married  couples.  A  %6  Increase 
of  special  payments  for  single  people  over 
72  years  of  age  will  raise  their  benefits 
from  $40  to  $46  with  a  $9  Increase  from 
$60  to  $69  for  married  couples.  Maximum 
benefits  will  eventually  go  from  $218  to 
$250.70  for  single  persons  cmd  from  $323 
to  $376  for  married  couples. 

This  IS  a  start.  The  forgotten  Amer- 
ican is  getting  some  recognition.  We  must 
continue  to  recognize  his  needs.  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue,  the  insatiable  ap- 
petite of  Inflation  will  have  already  begun 
gnawing  away  at  the  modest  Increase 
provided  in  this  bill. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  addressed  him- 
self to  the  problem  and  has  promised  a 
"full  dress*  T*view'  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  r  give"  my  unqualified  support  to  the 
bill  before  us  today  and  hope  that  the 
next  session  will  produce  a  bill  which 
will  not  only  provide  social  security  re- 
cipients with  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
but  also  protect  them  from  the  merciless 
bite  of  inflation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  a  sunilar  bill.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H  R  15095.  which  would  provide 
for  a  15  percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  effective 
in  Januarv-  1970. 

I  commend  our  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  chaired  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
'  Mr  Mills  ' ,  for  recognizing  the  urgency 
of  providing  this  increase  and  acting 
promptly  to  bring  this  legislation  before 
this  bod.v 

Social  security  payments  are  the  major 
source  of  mcome  today  for  some  25  mil- 
lion Americans — the  elderly,  the  disabled 
auid  their  dependents,  and  widows  and 
orphans.  The  number  of  recipients  seems 
to  be  growing  yearly  as  the  average  life- 
span of  man  is  lengthened  and  more  of 
our  workers  Join  the  ranks  of  the  retired. 
Those  who  depend  solely  on  their  social 
security  check  to  defray  current  living 
expenses  have  found  the  benefits  to  be 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  even  the  mini- 
mum needs  of  life  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  pegged  a  moderate"  living 
standard  at  $4,200  a  year  for  a  retired 
couple  An  estimated  10  million  reUrees 
are  reportedly  kept  above  the  poverty 
line  by  their  social  security  benefits.  How- 
ever, it  takes  very  little  imagination  to 
picture  the  plight  of  the  millions  of  other 
'elderly  Amencans  who,  even  with  their 
social  security 'payments,  are  forced  to 
live  m  want  and  despair  after  completmg 
their  working  years.  Surely,  our  senior 
citizens  and  other  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries deserve  better 

To  meet  this  clearly  demonstrated 
need.  Congress  must  provide  dramatic 
and  significant  increases  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Anythmg  less  could  fall  far 
short  of  our  goal  of  elevating  our  elderly 


Americans  to  the  desired  level  of  self- 
respect  and  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ficulty m  voting  for  this  bill,  for  to  meet 
the  demonstrated  need  the  federal  sys- 
tem IS  m  a  position  to  pay.  We  have  been 
informed  that  there  is  an  actuarial  sur- 
plus of  1  16  percent  of  taxable  payroll — 
an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  15-percent  benefit  increase. 
This  bill  deserves  our  support,  and  I. 
accordingly,  urge  a  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  which  is  today  bemg  con- 
sidered by  the  House  to  raise  social  se- 
curity benefits  by  15  percent.  The  senior 
citizens  of  America  have  worked  hard 
all  of  their  lives.  They  have  saved  and 
they  have  paid  their  social  security  taxes. 
They  would  probably  have  enough  on 
which  to  live  were  it  not  for  the  cruel 
tax  of  inflation  which  has  eroded  the 
purchasmg  power  of  their  savmgs  and 
their  social  security  checks. 

While  the  across-the-board  mcrease 
we  are  considering  today  is  necessary  to 
restore  the  mflationary  losses  already 
suffered  by  social  security  recipients,  it 
is  only  a  stopgap  measure.  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  time  has  come  to  provide  for 
automatic  cost-of-living  increases  In 
beneflts.  Enactment  of  such  a  provision 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  sen- 
ior citizens  liavlng  to  come  to  Congress 
with  an  outstretched  hand  every  time 
their  Government  pursues  a  policy  of 
inflation. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  ls  my  smcere  hope  that 
when  the  remamder  of  the  social  security 
bill  IS  reported  durmg  the  next  session. 
It  will  contain  a  provision  for  automatic 
cost-of-hving  increases. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  25 
million  people  who  receive  monthly  so- 
cial security  beneflts  have  been  hit 
harder  by  inflation  tlian  ani'body  else. 
They  have  had  to  pay  the  rapidly  rising 
living  costs  but  they  have  not  shared  the 
higher  incomes  that  Inflation  has 
brought  to  most  segments  of  the  econ- 
omj'  Now  it  is  their  fair  turn  to  receive 
m  the  form  of  a  15-percent  across-the- 
board  increase  m  social  security  l)ene- 
fits  effective  Januar>'  1. 

We  call  this  an  mflation  bonus 
because  we  are  able  to  pay  increased  ben- 
eflts without  any  boost  in  the  social  se- 
curity tax  rate  due  to  a  large  actuarial 
surplus  that  has  built  up  in  the  social 
security  trust  fund.  The  surplus  derives 
from  the  fact  that  higher  wages  and  sal- 
aries mean  a  bigger  intake  in  social  se- 
curity taxes  by  the  Government  even 
while  the  tax  rate  itself  remains  un- 
changed. It  Is  simple  justice  that  we  dis- 
tribute some  of  this  surplus  promptly 
among  all  the  retired  and  disabled  per- 
sons, their  dependents  and  widows  and 
orphans,  who  are  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity beneflts. 

I  congratulate  our  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  recognizing  the  pressing 
and  urgent  need  for  mcreasing  the  in- 
come of  people  on  social  security.  I  share 
the  committees  Judgment  that  the  15- 
percent  beneflt  Increase  should  not  be 
delayed  by  consideration  of  more  com- 
plicated legislative  proposals  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  social  security  system. 


The  committee  has  promised  to  make 
these  Issues  its  flrst  order  of  business 
when  Congress  reconvenes  in  Januarj- 
Meantlme.  it  has  gone  ahead  to  assure  a 
much-needed  Income  boost  for  all  social 
security  recipients  without  getting  it  in- 
volved in  arguments  about  other  change.^ 
which  may  be  more  controversial. 

As  It  is,  the  increase  we  are  approving 
today  will  not  actually  be  paid  until  next 
April  because  of  the  time  It  will  take  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  make 
the  change  effective.  The  flrst  checks  re- 
flecting the  new  rates  will  be  for  March 
They  will  go  out  in  early  April  along  with 
a  separate  check  covering  the  retroac- 
tive increase  for  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  my  whole- 
hearted support.  These  increases  in  social 
security  beneflts  are  long  overdue.  Jr. 
the  futuie  we  should  see  to  it  that  social 
security  beneflciarles  should  not  have  tu 
wait  so  long  to  be  compensated  for  then 
lasses  of  mcome  resulting  from  Inflation 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  tying  fu- 
ture social  security  Increases  to  rises  :t: 
the  cost  of  living  on  an  annual  basi.*^ 
That  Is  the  best  way  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem and  I  hope  Congress  will  give  serlou- 
consideration  to  it  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mv 
opinion  the  House  is  acting  responsibly 
today  in  the  passage  of  amendments  to 
the  social  security  law — increasing  bene- 
flts across  the  t>oard  at  the  rate  of  1.'. 
percent. 

While  this  increase  exceeds  the  amount 
requested  by  the  President.  It  should  b.- 
pointed  out  that  the  President  had  re- 
quested an  additional  cost-of-living  pro- 
vision so  that  benefits  could  be  auto- 
matically adjusted  to  reflect  the  risinb 
prices  of  food,  lodging,  and  other  essen- 
tials. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  play  politic.-; 
with  the  welfare  of  our  older  citizens — 
and  to  depart  from  the  philosophy  upo:. 
which  social  security  was  established — o: 
a  self-sustaining  program — by  asking  to 
dole  out  benefits  for  which  no  corre- 
sponding revenue  is  provided. 

By  acting  on  the  present  needs  of  exist- 
ing beneficiaries,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended increases  which  do  not  re- 
quire an  immediate  increase  in  rates  or 
total  of  social  security  taxes. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  other 
subjects  related  to  those  which  we  are 
acting  upon  today  will  be  reviewed  care- 
fully by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
early  next  year,  with  the  production  of  a 
supplemental  bill  scheduled  by  March  1 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  indicate 
my  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  15095,  and 
In  this  way  to  communicate  with  the  25 
million  persons  benefiting  from  social 
security  that  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  conscious  of  their  problems  and 
their  needs,  and  are  endeavoring  by  thi.= 
legislation  to  act  responsively  as  well  at 
responsibly  consistent  with  our  roles  as 
lawmakers. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  al! 
take  heart  In  the  prompt,  decisive  action 
of  Congress  to  increase  social  security 
benefits  by  15  percent,  and  to  raise  mini- 
mum monthly  payments,  effective  in 
January.  I  was  unable  to  be  present  for 
the  vote  on  this  bill  because  of  previously 
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scheduled  meetings  with  local  oCQclals  in 
my  district.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  Joined  in  the  unanimous  ext>res- 
sion  of  approval,  and  voted  In  favor  of 
the  bUl. 

These  Increases  represent  a  significant 
first  step  enabling  more  than  25  million 
Americans  to  share  more  equitably  in  the 
prosperity  which  they  helped  to  create. 
For  those  who  must  rely  almost  exclu- 
sively on  social  security  beneflts,  how- 
ever, the  Increases  barely  compensate  for 
the  accumulated  burdens  of  inflation 
since  the  last  increase  in  benefits.  I  have 
cosponsored  legislation  which  would  have 
resulted  in  greater  improvement  In  bene- 
fit levels.  I  feel  that  we  must  move  fur- 
ther ahead  than  we  have  today,  before 
our  laws  do  full  Justice  to  the  aged  and 
disabled. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  25  mil- 
lion elderly  people,  disabled  people  and 
their  dependents,  and  widows  and  or- 
plians  who  now  get  monthly  social  secu- 
rity beneflts  need  help  badly.  The  effect 
or  inflation  is  seriously  striking  at  those 
li.ing  on  a  flxed  Income,  and  I  support 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969 
which  would  raise  the  beneflts  by  15 
percent. 

Not  only  is  the  increase  necessary,  it 
sf.ould  be  passed  with  no  unnecessary 
d  lay.  I  only  wish  it  could  be  seen  in  the 
ci.ecks  sooner  than  next  April,  but  I 
1 '  alize  that  with  the  effective  date  of 
J..nuary  1970,  the  time  required  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  in  records  and 
procedures  that  are  needed  to  pay  the 
new.  higher  amounts,  keep  it  from  ap- 
pearing in  beneflt  checks  until  April.  In 
addition.  I  am  told,  a  separate  check 
covering  the  retroactive  increase  for  the 
January  and  February  payments  would 
be  paid  in  April  If  this  legislation  passes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  supported  in- 
c leasing  beneflts  along  with  any  increase 
m  the  cost  of  living,  and  I  hope  this 
fomeday  will  become  law.  But.  in  the 
meantime,  I  strongly  support  increasing 
the  social  security  beneflts  15  percent, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
\  t  rj'  necessary  increase. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  15095 — the 
Siicial  Security  Amendments  of  1969.  I 
bt^lieve  Congress  must  act  now  to  increase 
sccial  security  beneflts.  Today,  25  mil- 
lion Americans — elderly  people,  disabled 
people,  widows,  and  orphansr — depend 
upon  these  benefits  as  their  primary 
source  of  income.  It  is  essential,  quite 
obviously,  that  their  payments  must 
increase  as  the  cost  of  living  rises. 

This  legislation,  providing  an  across- 
th.e-board  increase  in  benefits  of  15  per- 
cent, will  demonstrate  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  Congress  is  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  those  per- 
st  ns  who,  by  reasons  of  advanced  age  or 
unfortunate  circumstance,  are  no  longer 
able  to  provide  fuUy  for  themselves  and 
their  dependents.  H.R.  15095  is  legis- 
lation that.  I  feel,  demands  immediate 
action,  so  that  the  benefit  increases  can 
go  into  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
According  to  the  repwrt  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  first  social 
security  checks  which  could  reflect  the 
new  rates  would  be  for  next  March,  pay- 
able in  April,  with  a  separate  check 
retroactively  covering  the  Increased  pay- 


ment for  January  and  February.  This 
check  will  also  be  paid  In  April.  Under 
this  bill,  the  minimum  benefit  for  a  dis- 
abled worker,  or  a  retired  worker  coming 
on  the  rolls  at  the  age  of  65  would 
Increase  from  $55  to  $64  per  month. 
There  would  also  be  an  Increase  In  the 
special  payments  for  those  people,  who, 
at  age  72  and  older,  may  not  have  worked 
long  enough  to  qualify  for  regular  bene- 
flts. These  payments  would  be  increased 
from  $40  to  $46  for  an  individual,  from 
$60  to  $69  for  a  couple.  These  increases 
would  help  relieve  the  immediate  prob- 
lems that  people  on  social  security  face 
in  coping  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

The  last  social  security  increase  was 
for  February  1968.  Since  then,  the  cost 
of  living  has  soared  9.1  percent.  This 
increase  alone  demands  that  we  pass 
this  legislation,  and  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  living  will  be  up,  probably  more 
than  10  percent,  by  the  time  the  in- 
creased benefit  checks  can  be  mailed  in 
April,  should  reemphasize  the  need  for 
passage  of  this  bill.  This  is  a  time  of 
rapid  inflation,  and  H.R.  15095  is  a 
necessary  measure  if  we  are  to  help  our 
older  and  disabled  citizens  to  maintain 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  social 
security  benefits. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15095, 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  15-percent,  across-the-board  in- 
crease imder  the  old-age,  survivors  in- 
siurance  program. 

Any  of  us  familiar  with  the  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  fully  recognizes  the 
problems  which  people  on  a  limited 
fixed  income  face  in  meeting  our  day- 
to-day  living  expenses.  Those  people 
forced  to  exist  on  fixed  incomes,  and 
especially  limited  flxed  incomes  such  as 
social  security,  find  their  resources  grow 
smaller  and  smaller  from  day  to  day. 

During  the  2  years  since  Congress  au- 
thorized Its  last  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity beneflts,  consumer  prices  for  aU 
commodities  and  services  have  increased 
from  116.3  pointy  based  on  a  1957-59 
mean,  to  129.3  points.  You  can  see  that 
what  we  are  pi-oposlng  to  extend  to  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries  reflects  little 
more  than  that  required  to  break  even, 
assuming  that  what  we  voted  in  1967 
was  adequate. 

The  15-percent  increase  in  no  way  re- 
flects any  gain  in  the  net  income  of  our 
social  security  beneficiaries,  nor  does  it 
make  any  provisions  for  the  future  when 
even  the  most  optimistic  predictions  ex- 
press the  hope  that  inflation  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living  by  no  more  than 
5  p>ercent  a  year. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  15-percent  Increfise 
is  an  absolute  minimum  which  the  Con- 
gress can  consider  at  this  time.  As  the 
Representative  of  the  largest  congres- 
sional district  in  the  State  of  California, 
both  geographically  and  In  population, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  supporting  this  mini- 
mal Increase  in  our  social  security  bene- 
flts, I  would  like  to  make  one  additional 
ocHnment.  As  you  know,  social  security 
beneflts  are  modest  at  best  and  many 
people  receiving  them  also  are  receiving 


other  sources  of  Income  by  which  they 
augment  thedr  meager  incomes.  While 
most  of  these  other  sources  of  Income 
are  from  private  retirement  plans,  those 
with  the  most  limited  resources  are  re- 
ceiving welfare  assistance  by  reason  of 
being  blind,  aged,  or  disabled. 

It  has  been  our  sad  experience  In  the 
past  that  whenever  the  social  security 
benefits  are  increased,  the  net  result  for 
these,  probably  the  most  deserving  of 
social  security  recipients,  has  been  no 
increase  at  all.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  States  have  reduced  the  welfare 
assistance  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
increase  in  social  security  beneflts  which 
the  States  contend  is  income. 

If  we  are  going  to  provide  increased 
incomes  In  order  to  meet  the  rising  cost 
of  living  for  these  people,  we  should  do 
just  that  and  insure  that  the  benefits  are 
given  to  those  elderly  blind  and  disabled 
welfare  recipients  who  deserve  it.  This 
15-percent  increase  we  are  voting  here 
today  should  in  no  way  be  a  windfall  for 
the  State  welfare  department  and  pro- 
visions must  be  made  in  the  final 
analysis,  that  the  increase  we  vote  be 
passed  on  to  the  beneficiary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  mention  this 
specifically  because  the  provisions  to  in- 
sure this  are  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill  and  hope  that  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  Senate  bill  will  prevail  as  far  as  this 
aspect  is  concerned.  I  am  sure  that  if 
H.R.  15095  came  to  us  in  a  manner  in 
which  it  could  be  subject  to  an  amend- 
ment, that  this  language  would  be  in- 
corporated into  the  bill  by  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

With  this  comment,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  conclude  with  a  strong 
endorsement  for  H.R.  15095. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  coming  forward  in  an  ex- 
peditious fashion  with  H.R.  15095,  the 
proposed  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1969.  The  15-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  pro- 
vided in  this  measure  is  sorely  needed 
by  recipients  to  meet  substantially  in>. 
creased  living  costs. 

The  legislation  properly  makes  ad- 
justments in  minimum  and  maximum 
benefit  levels  which  reflect  the  15-percent 
general  increase. 

I  also  am  pleased  that  the  legisla- 
tion provides  that  the  general  increase 
in  benefit  payments  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1970.  Unfortunately, 
the  time  required  for  bookkeeping 
changes  is  such  that  the  increases  will 
not  show  up  in  beneficiaries'  checks  until 
April  1970.  However,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion will  include  a  retroactive  payment 
In  the  checks  mailed  on  April  1,  1970,  so 
that  beneficiaries  will  in  due  course  re- 
ceive the  additional  payments. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  the 
committee  goes  well  beyond  that  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  increase  both  in  terms 
of  the  size  of  the  Increase  and  Its  due 
date.  I  feel  that  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation Is  very  much  more  equitable 
than  is  that  of  the  administration.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  to  be  fully  equitable 
the  legislation  should  be  more  generous 
than  that  proposed  by  the  committee. 
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However,  in  view  of  President  Nixon's 
veto  threat  the  committee's  proiposal  Is 
probably  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for 
at  this  time. 

This  bemg  the  case  I  want  to  voice 
my  support  of  H.R.  15095 

However.  I  look  upon  H  R.  15095  as 
essentially  a  stopgap  measure.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  promised 
to  proceed  with  Its  full  scale  review  of 
the  social  security  program  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  committee  will  report  out 
an  omnibus  reform  measure  early  next 
year  which  I  hope  will  include,  among 
other  things,  provisions  for  cost-of-living 
benefit  increases,  substantial  liberaliza- 
tion of  disability  provisions,  improve- 
ments in  the  medicare  program,  and 
necessary  financing  revisions. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  15095.  to  provide  a  15-per- 
cent across-the-board  Increase  in  social 
security  benefits 

The  need  for  this  change  cannot,  in 
my  mind,  be  overemphasized  According 
to  Che  Onsus  Bureau,  there  are  today 
19,530,009"persons.  nearly  10  percent  of 
our  country's  population,  who  are  65 
years  old  or  older.  Of  this  group  nearly 
18  million  receive  social  security  benefits 
and.  for  the  most  part,  these  18  million 
persons  rely  on  their  social  security  bene- 
fits to  live. 

A  few  older  people  work.  Many,  how- 
ever, are  forced  to  retire,  many  justifi- 
ably wish  to  retire,  many  cannot  work 
because  of  poor  health,  and  many  are 
widows  who  lack  training  and  work  ex- 
perience 

In  earlier  times  the  problems  of  old 
age.  disability  and  unemployment  did  not 
constitute  major  potential  problems  In 
those  times  a  higher  death  rate  at 
younger  ages,  the  need  for  farm  labor, 
and  the  family  farm  usually  provided 
.social  care  for  the  aged  and  disabled.  To- 
day, however,  the  .social,  cultural  and 
economic  forces  have  changed.  We  have 
a  large,  and  growing  group  of  older  citi- 
zens. We  are  faced  with  an  economy  that 
IS  cau-sing  untold  hardship  on  people 
with  fixed  incomes. 

In  our  industrialized  society,  there  is  a 
premium  placed  on  youtli.  What  thLs 
mean.s  :.s  that  many  of  our  older  citizens 
are  forced  to  retire  at  a  designated  age 
amd  they  are  unable  to  find  )ob.s  to  sup- 
plement their  retirement  pension.s.  The 
increa.>ing  urbanization  of  our  society 
has  resulted  in  a  .shortage  of  .space  in 
young  families  to  provide  even  room  for 
older  relations.  In  addition,  the  co.st  of 
maintenance  of  an  older  relative  can  be 
crushing  and  burdensome  to  younger 
families  whose  limited  resources  are  al- 
ready stretched. 

It  was  the  promotion  of  these  condi- 
tions, exacerbated  by  the  depression,  that 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  .Social  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1935.  The  basic  premi.ses  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  have  been 
accepted  throughout  this  counti-y.  What 
has  not  been  fully  ret-oKiiized  is  that  once 
we  accept  the  social  security  system,  in- 
ter alia,  we  must  make  sure  that  it  pro- 
vides adequate  coverage  for  people  who 
rely  on  it.  I  know  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence the  hardships  faced  by  our  retired 
citizens.  When  I  am  home  in  the  district, 
I  hold  neighborhood  meetings  In  which 


my  constituents  discuss  problems  that 
require  legislation  It  is  heart-rending  to 
see  Justifiably  proud  retired  people  ask- 
ing for  congressional  relief  from  the  low 
and  inadequate  social  security  benefits. 
I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
body  the  difficulty  people  over  65  have 
trying  to  live  on  a  minimum  social  secu- 
rity payment  of  $55  per  montli. 

According  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  average  payment  to 
persons  over  65  is  a  mere  $98  a  month.  Is 
It  any  wonder  then  that  in  tliis  period  of 
galloping  inflation,  this  pittance  Ls  m- 
sufflcient  to  cover  the  bare  necessities  of 
life^  I  realize  that  many  older  citizens 
have  additional  sources  of  income,  but 
there  are  literally  millions  who  rely  solely 
on  their  social  .security  benefits. 

Elderly  persons  on  fixed  Income  can- 
not continue  to  exist  in  their  present 
circumstances  This  bill  will  provide  a 
15-percent  across-the-board  Increase  in 
social  secunty  benefits,  effective  January 
1.  1970.  It  also  allows  for  the  following 
additional  benefits:  First,  increase  in  the 
minimum  benefit  from  S55  to  $64  for  sin- 
gle persons  and  $82  50  to  $96  for  couples: 
.second,  increase  the  special  payments  for 
persons  72  and  over  from  $40  to  $46  for 
-Single  persons  and  $60  to  $69  for  cou- 
ples; and  third,  provide  maximum  bene- 
fit increases  of  $218  to  $250  for  single 
persons  and  from  $323  to  $476  for  couple. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr  Vanik'  tias  recently  .said  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  Mr.  Robert 
Myers,  respected  actuarv*  for  the  .social 
security  system,  concluded  that  a  15-per- 
cent across-the-board  Increase  could  be 
made  in  .social  security  benefits  without 
increasing  the  taxable  base  or  the  taxable 
rate 

In  addition.  Mr  William  Hayward.  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  my  home  district  of  Oak- 
land, has  informed  me  that  a  15-percent 
lncrea.se  falls  in  line  with  actuarial  estl- 
ates  of  the  elderly  s  needs. 

Mr  Hayward  statt»d  that  a  15-percent 
lncrea.se  would  cover  past  increases  in 
the  cast  of  living  and  also  bring  the  mini- 
mum benefits  to  a  liveable  standard. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  urgent 
imixjrtance.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
ignore  and  bypass  those  of  our  people 
who  live  on  fixed  uicomes  and  who  rely 
on  social  sec-urity  as  their  main  means  of 
existence  For  all  practical  purposes,  it 
IS  these  people  who.  in  large  measure, 
bear  the  cniel  and  unfair  burden  of  in- 
flation Tins  bill  represents  a  marked  im- 
provement in  our  scK-ial  security  system — 
an  improvement  long  overdue  I  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  impor- 
tant bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  act  quickly  next  ses- 
sion, as  I  am  informed  they  will,  to  fur- 
ther modify  the  social  .security  laws. 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
place  myself  firmly  on  record  in  support 
of  the  proposal  on  which  we  will  be  vot- 
ing today  which  increases  social  .security 
benefits  by  15  percent  across  the  board. 
These  increases  would  become  effective 
this  coming  January. 

Because  of  devastating  rises  in  the 
cost  of  living  over  the  last  few  years, 
many  of  the  elderly  simply  cannot  get  by 


any  longer  without  an  upward  adjust- 
ment In  benefits.  Inflation  has  been 
ruinous  to  the  small,  flxed  Incomes  upon 
which  they  must  rely. 

Furthermore,  because  of  an  existing 
surplus  In  the  old  age  and  survivors  fund, 
this  Increase  in  beneflts  will  not  neces- 
sitate any  increase  In  withholding  tax 
rates  among  employees  and  employers, 
who  are  also  suffering  from  the  sharp 
pinch  of  inflation. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
House  will  speedily  approve  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  so  that  final  action  can  be 
completed  before  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  FASCEUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
monthly  .social  security  benefits  were 
first  paid  in  1940.  there  have  been  in- 
cresises  from  time  to  time  to  take  into 
account  rises  in  the  cost  of  living  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  economic  position  of 
social  security  beneficiaries.  The  most 
recent  increase  was  provided  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967  and 
was  effective  with  the  benefits  payab;e 
for  Pebruar>'  1968. 

Between  Februarj*  1968  and  Octo'ner 
of  this  year,  the  Consumer  Price  Inuex 
rose  approximately  9.1  percent  from 
119.0  to  129  8.  Moreover,  it  can  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  an  additional  2  percent  or 
so  before  tlie  Increased  social  security 
benefits  are  received  next  April. 

The  need  for  a  social  security  benefit 
increase  at  this  time  is  obvious.  As  'he 
report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee points  out.  recent  revisions  in  the 
cost  estimates  for  the  social  secunty 
program  show  that  a  15  percent  benefit 
increase  is  possible  at  this  time  with  no 
Increase  in  social  security  taxes.  In  ad- 
dition, the  evidence  presented  to  the 
committee  showed  a  positive  need  for 
an  immediate  across-the-board  increase 
in  benefits. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  lor 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor  as 
quickly  as  he  did  and  to  urge  .swift  pas- 
sage of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  tliis  Hou^e 
will  speedily  approve  this  bill.  H.R.  1509.5. 
to  provide  at  least  a  15-percent  acro.-s- 
the-board  Increase  in  benefits  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program,  an  increase  that  is  desper- 
ately needed  by  millions  of  older  people 
in  this  countrv'  today. 

It  is  an  established  but  unfortunate 
fact  that  an  insufficient  income  is  still 
the  major  problem  deeply  distre.ssing 
over  one-third  of  the  some  25  million 
Americans,  now  over  65  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  further  harsh  real- 
ity that  insufficient  income  will  continue 
to  be  the  major  problem  of  most  all  of 
our  .senior  citizens  if  we  do  not  promptly 
approve  social  security  benefit  increases. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  expect  some  25 
million  Americans,  all  nearly  totally  oe- 
twndent  upon  social  security  benefi's, 
to  exist  on  income  that  is  at  or  very  near 
the  poverty  level. 

Today,  one  out  of  every  eight  Ameri- 
cans count  on  their  monthly  social  ?■?- 
curity  check  for  the  mere  essentials  of 
a  decent  life  and  the  stark  economic  fact 
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is  that  their  present  check  is  not  large 
enough  to  provide  these  essentials. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  imperative 
need  of  these  social  security  recipients, 
in  the  face  of  continuous  inflationary  ad- 
vances, in  the  costs  of  every  service,  food 
staple  and  medicine  necessary  to  mini- 
mal living  in  this  affluent  land  is  an  im- 
mediate and  substantial  increase  in  their 
social  security  benefits  and  allowances. 
Let  us,  then,  in  simple  Justice,  enact 
and  approve  this  proposed  increase  be- 
fore us,  without  delay,  while  we  look  for- 
ward to  further  and  essential  Improve- 
ments in  our  social  security  system  in  the 
near  future,  such  as  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increases,  reduction  of  the  retire- 
ment eligibility  age,  income  ceiling  elim- 
ination, liberalization  of  the  definition  of 
disability,  and  many  other  strengthening 
changes  that  I  and  others  have  proposed 
to  bring  this  social  security  system  into 
more  realistic  accord  with  the  demands 
of  our  modern  economy  and  to  enable 
our  older  citizens  to  improve  the  quality 
ol  their  lives  in  this  coimtry,  for  which 
and  to  which  they  have  sacrificed  and 
contributed  so  much,  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  .support  of  H.R.  15095  to  pro- 
vide urgently  needed  increases  in  social 
security  benefits. 

The  some  25  million  now  receiving 
benefits  under  this  program  are  the 
elderly,  disabled  and  their  dependents, 
and  widows  and  orphans.  This  group  is 
the  least  able  to  bear  the  cruel  brunt  of 
inflation.  The  impact  of  the  spiral  in  liv- 
ing costs  has  undermined  the  value  of 
every  social  security  check — three-quar- 
teis  of  the  recipients  are  older  Americans 
to  whom  the  check  generally  represents 
the  greater  part  of  total  income.  Millions 
of  younger  people  receive  benefits  imder 
the  disability  or  survivor  provisions. 
Again.  I  say,  these  groups  can  ill  afford 
these  losses. 

Our  older  citizens  have  had  some  $3 
billion  in  purchasing  power  taken  away 
by  inflation  since  1965.  Even  with  the  7- 
percent  Increase  in  1965  and  the  13  per- 
cent last  Februar>',  the  benefits  are  worth 
less  than  they  were  in  1958  and  the  15- 
percent  increase  will  compensate  for  the 
erosion  that  has  taken  place  and  allow 
them  to  live  in  some  degree  of  dignity. 

We  must  act  now  to  protect  the  needy, 
the  elderly,  and  less  fortunate — those 
who  have  a  very  modest  means  of  liveli- 
hood. We  can  defer  consideration  of 
time-consuming  reforms  needed  in  the 
overall  program  but  we  carmot  defer  any 
longer  the  worsening  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  millions  who  benefit  by  the 
program.  We  must  remedy  the  real  losses 
suffered  by  those  who  now  receive  social 
security  benefits  by  increasing  payments 
to  meet  today's  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  and  support  im- 
mediate action  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
of  those  who  must  depend  on  these  bene- 
fits to  live. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15095,  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides an  across-the-board  increase  of  15 
percent  in  social  security  benefits. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear 
and  pressing.  Many  of  our  elderly  and 
disabled  citizens  rely  upon  their  social 
security  payments  as  their  sole  soiu-ce  of 
income,  and  in  these  times  of  skyrocket- 


ing prices  it  is  no  wonder  that  people 
such  as  they  who  are  on  fixed  incomes 
have  a  dlfDcult  time  making  ends  meet. 
The  cost  of  living  has  risen  9.7  percent 
since  February  1968  when  the  last  social 
security  increase  was  voted.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  to  raise  payments  as 
much  as  we  can  within  the  limits  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  On  September  9,  I  joined 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  calling 
upon  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
open  hearings  on  social  security  legisla- 
tion and  I  then  maintained  that  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  15  percent  was  in  order. 
At  that  time  I  stated  my  belief  that  such 
an  increase  could  be  granted  without  a 
tax  increase  and  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  the  committee  report  on  this  bill 
bears  out  my  belief.  The  rise  in  payrolls 
also  provides  a  rise  in  payroll  taxes. 

I  congratulate  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee for  recognizing  the  need  for  increased 
payments  and  for  speedily  reporting  out 
this  bill,  and  also  for  making  the  consid- 
eration of  other  social  security  reform 
propossQs  the  first  order  of  business  when 
the  Congress  reconvenes  next  year. 

Twenty-flve  million  elderly  or  disabled 
people,  widows,  and  orphans  who  now  re- 
ceive monthly  social  security  payments 
will  directly  benefit  from  this  measure, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunity  to  lend 
my  wholehearted  and  unqualified  sup- 
port to  the  action  of  the  House  today  in 
approving  a  15-percent  benefit  increase 
for  all  recipients  of  social  security  pay- 
ments. I  have  over  the  years  strongly 
supported  across-the-board  increases  in 
benefits  to  enable  our  senior  citizens  to 
at  least  partially  cope  with  the  ever 
spiraling  cost  of  living.  Earlier  this  year 
I  specifically  recommended  a  15 -percent 
increase,  retroactive  to  January  1  of  this 
year.  While  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
increase  was  not  made  retroactive,  I  am 
nevertheless  gratified  that  the  House  has 
acted  expeditiously  to  grant  desperately 
needed  relief  to  the  millions  of  social 
security  beneficiaries  across  the  Nation. 
The  House  bill  proposes  that  the  15- 
percent  increase  become  effective  with 
the  benefits  payable  for  January  1970 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
prompt  approval  of  the  House  bill  so  that 
the  legislation  will  be  enacted  before  the 
first  of  the  year.  Tlie  President  has 
pledged  his  support  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease if  it  is  sent  to  him  as  a  separate 
bill  and,  since  the  House  has  now  passed 
such  a  bill,  I  would  hope  the  Senate  will 
cooperate  in  speeding  the  bill  to  the 
Wliite  House  for  signature. 

As  a  longtime  supporter  of  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  our  senior  citizens  liv- 
ing on  limited  social  security  payments, 
I  can  see  no  more  urgent  business  before 
us  than  the  immediate  enactment  of  the 
proposed  increase.  As  the  representative 
of  a  district  where  a  large  number  of 
senior  citizens  reside,  I  can  personally 
attest  to  the  undeniable  need  of  our 
retirees  for  immediate  economic  relief 
to  help  them  to  afford  the  most  basic 
necessities  of  life,  and  to  thus  live  with 
dignity. 

I  have  also  in  the  past  strongly  rec- 
ommended the  enactment  of  legislation 


to  provide  for  automatic  increases  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  as  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing increases.  As  living  costs  rise,  those 
presently  employed  receive  increased 
wages  to  help  them  meet  this  rise.  Fur- 
ther, certain  groups  of  retirees  already 
enjoy  automatic  cost-of-living  increases. 
I  believe  it  is  only  eqiutable  that  social 
security  recipients  should  be  entitled  to 
automatic  increases  as  well  and  I  want 
to  again  recommend,  in  future  legisla- 
tion, that  a  provision  for  such  automatic 
increases  be  included,  along  with  certain 
other  proposals  I  have  suggested,  includ- 
ing increases  in  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  permitted  without  loss  of  ben- 
efits, and  the  inclusion  of  prescription 
drugs  under  medicare  coverage. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  supporting  passage  of 
the  current  15-p>ercent  increase  bill  and 
I  respectfully  urge  its  immediate  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15095,  providing 
for  an  across-the-board  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  of  15  percent  ef- 
fective January  1,  1970. 

This  action  is  imperative  in  view  of  the 
inflation  that  has  occurred  since  the  last 
cost-of-living  adjustment  some  2  years 
ago.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  do  not  act 
now  we  are  requiring  25  million  Ameri- 
cans— the  elderly,  the  disabled,  the 
widows,  and  orphans — to  take  further 
benefit  reductions  in  terms  of  real 
income. 

The  bill  before  us  today  does  not  in- 
clude all  of  the  reforms  that  are  needed 
in  our  social  security  system.  While  I  had 
hoped  that  the  committee's  study  of  these 
other  areas  would  have  been  completed 
by  now,  it  is  apparent  that  more  review 
and   deliberation   is   necessary.   At   the 
earliest  possible  date  I  believe  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  must,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will,  re- 
sume consideration  of  these  areas.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  assurances  given  by 
Chairman  Mills  in  this  legard.  I  would 
particularly       hope       that       favorable 
consideration    would    be    given    to    the 
Administration's  request  for  automatic 
cost-of-li\ing  benefit  increases  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  problem  of  these  benefits 
lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
I  also  want  to  urge  that  changes  be  made 
in  the  retirement   test  to  minimize  as 
much  as  possible  the  present  limitations 
which  stifie  the  incentive  to  work.  Too 
many  of  our  people  in  their  later  years 
are  having  a  difficult  enough  time  as  it  is 
without  being  penalized  for  wanting  to 
supplement    their    modest    incomes.    I 
further  agree  with  the  President's  recom- 
mendation that  the  level  of  permissible 
outside  earnings  be  tied  automatically 
to  the  cost  of  living  to  insure  continued 
fairness.    The    administration    proposal 
that  would  permit  a  widow  at  age  65  to 
receive  the  full  benefits  of  the  amount 
her  husband  would  have  received  at  age 
65,  rather  than  the  82 '2  percent  as  under 
present  law,  should  also  be  adopted. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  areas  that 
need  action.  By  what  we  do  today,  we  are 
making  a  good  start  but  we  must  make 
these  other  concerns  the  first  order  of 
business  next  year  and  finish  the  job. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day  is 
long  overdue  for  25  million  Amerlcaois 
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who  draw  aodal  aectulty.  UJl.  15095. 
gran  tins  a  15  percent  acroas-the-board 
IncreaM  In  all  fonxu  of  social  security 
benefits.  wlU  mean  much  to  the  disabled, 
the  elderly,  widows,  onjhana.  and  re- 
tirees. In  the  21st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  IlllnoU  we  now  have  approxi- 
mately 89,000  persons  drawing  social  se- 
curity beneflta  with  total  annual  pay- 
ments of  over  $74  million.  When  this 
bUl  becomes,  law  It  will  mean  an  addi- 
tional $11,800,000  per  year  to  miy  people. 

Mj.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  that 
some  beneflciaries  will  not  get  the  15- 
percent  Increase  effectlv*  January  1  be- 
cause they  are  drawmg  public  aid.  vet- 
erans pensions,  miners  pensions,  and 
other  supplementary  income,  because  the 
States  or  other  agencies  wUl  merely  re- 
duce the  other  pensions  or  public  aid  by 
the  15-percent  Increase  we  are  aUowing 
here  I  am  happy  that  my  distingxushed 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  MILLS) ,  has  given  us  assurance  that 
this  matter  will  be  considered  by  his  com- 
mltt««  on  .Ways  and  Means  in  January 
These  people  are  entitled  to  both  pen- 
sions and  I  certainly  want  to  see  them 
get  both.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  Mr  Mills  and  his 
entire  committee  for  reporting  out  the 
social  security  bill  for  passage  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  needed 
legislation. 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage of  H  R.  15095.  legislation  providing 
for  a  15-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity for  over  25  million  social  security 
recipients  throughout  the  Nation  will. 
Indeed,  be  welcome  news  for  millions  of 
our  citizens  who  are  struggling  to  meet 
the  unreasonable  high  cost  of  living  bur- 
dens which  exist  today 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  for  re- 
porting favorably  on  this  legislation  amd 
also  for  the  committee's  long  and  ardu- 
ous work  in  this  session  to  enact  a  gen- 
eral tax  reform  bill  for  the  first  tune  in 
almost  25  years. 

When  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  come  before  our  fhiies 
Committee  each  year  with  tax  legisla- 
tion, I  have  been  urging  them  to  present 
the  Congress  with  an  effective  tax  reform 
bill  for  the  last  8  or  10  years  In  this  ses- 
sion the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
started  In  January  and  held  over  4 
months  of  hearings  and  reported  out  a 
tax  reform  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  several  months  ago  and  was  acted 
on  by  the  Senate  last  week.  The  confer- 
ence committee,  com^sed  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
smd  five  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  began  deliberations  today  to 
iron  out  and  compromise  on  the  differ- 
ences between  the  tax  reform  bill  passed 
by  the  House  tmd  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  week.  If  the  conferees  will 
only  keep  in  mind  the  necessity  to  aid 
the  millions  of  salary  and  wage  earners, 
and  elderly  and  retired  folks  over  the 
Nation,  to  help  in  meeting  the  high  cost 
of  living,  it  will  not  only  contribute  con- 
siderably to  restoring  unemployment  but 
relieve  the  threat  of  a  possible  depression 
over  the  Nation. 

Older  folks  will  remember  that  the 
greatest  depression  in  the  history  of  the 
country  took  place  In  the  early  1930  s  and 


was  caused  by  millions  of  unemployed, 
low  wages,  and  lack  of  buying  power.  In 
those  days,  mdustry.  manufacturers, 
banks,  and  real  estate  operators  were 
making  big  profits  but  when  the  public 
buying  power  became  low,  factories  and 
busmess  slackened  or  closed — over  14 
million  were  out  of  work  and  the  financial 
pillars  of  our  Government  were  shattered 
Our  system  of  Government  was  on  the 
verge  of  collapse  Communist  agitators 
were  active  in  the  major  cities  of  our  Na- 
tion creating  more  discontent  auid  con- 
sternation among  the  unemployed  and 
the  millions  who  were  on  relief  rolls.  It 
took  over  10  years  during  the  middle 
1930'3  to  rebuild  the  foimdation  of  our 
economic  system  smd  establish  prosperity 
and  buying  power  for  our  citizens 

I  do  hope  the  conference  committee, 
when  they  return  their  verdict  on  the  tax 
reform  bill,  will  not  disregard  the  fact 
that  tins  social  security  increase  lepisla- 
tion,  the  $200  mcrease  in  Federal  tax  ex- 
emption to  millions  of  families,  will  be  a 
major  stroke  in  building  a  barrier  against 
the  threat  of  anotlier  depression.  The 
theory  expounded  that  increasing  the 
buymg  power  of  millions  will  create  in- 
fiatior.  IS  a  fallacy.  High  Interest  rates, 
high  profits,  and  high  pnces  created  by 
profiteers  is  the  basic  foundation  that 
creates  inflation  which  was  demonstrated 
in  the  1920s  and  brought  on  the  great 
depression  of  the  early  1930's. 

If  the  Congress  could  only  resist  the 
powerful  lobbies  that  mfest  Washington 
and  eliminate  the  fabulous,  and  in  most 
cases,  fraudulent  loopholes  so  that  the 
billions  of  dollars  which  are  now  enjoyed 
by  tax-dodging  industries  and  corpora- 
uon.s.  it  would  aid  in  relieving  the  tax 
burden  on  the  salary  and  wage  earners 
who  constitute  the  buying  power  of  the 
country  and  prosperity  and  full  employ- 
ment could  be  restored. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress will  continue  the  good  work  that  It 
has  only  started  ;n  tins  first  .session  of 
the  91st  ConKress  and  equalize  the  tax 
burden  and  relieve  the  burden  on  wage 
and  salan,'  and  low -income  citizens  who 
pay  almost  two-tlilrds  of  the  Federal 
taxes  of  the  Nation 

I  congratulate  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Congress  for  making 
a  ijood  start  on  lax  reform  In  this  the 
first  se.ssion  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  all 
deeply  tiralififd  that  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bnngs 
before  the  House  tins  afternoon  H  R. 
15095  providing  for  a  la-jxrcent  across- 
the-board  increase  for  all  benflciaries  of 
tlie  social  security  program.  While  a  15- 
percfnt  increase  for  all  sociaU  .security 
beneficiaries  is  very  much  better  than 
the  10  percent  the  President  recom- 
mended It  little  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  cost-of-living  increase  which  social 
security  beneficiaries  have  had  to  bear. 
We  all  recognize  that  a  15-percent  m- 
crease  In  social  security  benefits  however 
desirable  as  an  emergency  measure  is 
grossly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  citizens  who  are  social  .security  bene- 
ficiaries— many  of  whom  wholly  or  large- 
ly are  dependent  for  their  livelihood 
upon  their  social  security  benefits.  I  have 


introduced  and  presented  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  H.R.  14745  which 
Increases  all  social  security  benefits  25 
percent  for  the  present,  provides  a  imn- 
Imum  of  $100  a  month  and  in  many  re- 
spects expands  our  social  security  pro- 
gram in  a  way  I  deemed  to  be  very  much 
needed.  My  able  friend  from  New  York 
iMr.  GILBERT!  has  pending  before  tin 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  H.R.  I443(i 
providing  for  a  20-percent  increase  m 
.social  security  benefits  tmd  in  many 
other  commendable  ways  expanding  our 
present  social  security  law.  I  would  sup- 
port Mr.  Gilbert's  bill  as  well  as  mine  \i 
it  ap(>ears  that  that  bill  has  the  be  ', 
chance  of  future  passage.  I  will  support 
the  best  bill  we  can  get  to  meet  the 
tragic  need  of  the  social  security  bene- 
flclanes  of  this  country,  so  many  i.: 
whom  either  wholly  or  largely  are  de- 
pendent for  their  living  upon  what  tin  v 
derive  under  social  security  legislation 

But  the  pending  bill  providing  for  a:; 
Increase  of  15  percent  in  social  secuiitv 
benefits  at^ross  the  board  effective  Janu- 
ary 1  is  a  very  excellent  beginning  b. 
this  House  in  the  adoption  of  an  en- 
larged and  expanded  aodal  security  pro- 
gram consistent  with  the  needs  of  tlv 
people  of  this  country.  I  am  hoping  th.u 
we  shall  be  able  very  much  to  expand 
this  program  and  increase  the  benefit.'^ 
of  It  during  1970  and  I  hope  early  in  ihe 
year. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  at  long  last  this  fine  bill 
increasing  social  security  benefits  aero.-.- 
the  board  by  15  percent  has  come  be- 
fore the  House  for  action.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  unanimously  passed  in  this  body 

I  compliment  the  able,  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  committee  members 
for  bringing  it  to  the  floor.  While  I  wa.s 
hoping  that  it  would  be  here  before,  I  am 
nevertheless,  veiT  happy  and  grateful 
that  it  has  come  to  be  passed  by  oui 
eager  membership  before  Christmas.  I 
know  that  the  committee  has  worked 
laboriously  and  verv  ably  to  produce  th:> 
bill. 

Sometime  ago,  I  introduced  my  ov.n 
bin.  H.R  11603  also  providini,'  for  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits across  the  board.  I  did  this,  even 
though  I  felt  that  the  plight  of  social 
security  recipients  in  these  days  of  hiKti 
inflation,  exorbitant  prices  and  living 
costs  warranted  a  much  higher  increase 
than  the  one  authorized  by  the  bill. 

There  were  those  who  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept tiie  15-peicent  increase  proposal  bi  - 
cause  they  said  the  President  would  not 
sign  such  a  bill. 

With  this  conclusion,  I  did  not  agret-, 
because  I  believed  the  President,  not- 
withstanding his  reservations  because  of 
the  high  budget,  would,  nevertheless,  sign 
the  bill,  and  because  he  will  be  con- 
vinced, as  we  are,  that  it  Is  just,  nght. 
proper  and  urgently  needed. 

I  also  found  out  some  time  ago  from 
the  actuaries  handling  the  social  security 
funds  that  a  15-percent  raise  would  bt 
possible  this  year,  because  present  funds 
in  the  pool  would  justify  that  kind  oi 
withdrawal,  and  this  is  another  very 
strong  argument;  namely,  that  the  bill 
is  not  going  to  cost  the  Treasury  arvs- 
thing  from  the  national  revenues. 

While  I  am  greatly  delighted  and  en- 
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thused  that  Congress  is  passing  this  bill, 
I  still  remain  very  much  concerned  about 
.skyrocketing  costs,  and  the  Inadequacy 
of  current,  social  programs. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  critical  ques- 
tions pending  in  the  country  today  Is 
t!ie  rapid  development  of  poverty  condl- 
tuns  affecting  social  security  smd  old  age 
iiftSistance  recipients  and  victims  of  hun- 
L;er  and  privation  in  this  country. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  un- 
derstands current  benefit  allowances  that 
these  fine  people — veterans  of  industry, 
aerlciUture,  the  professions,  and  other 
callings  in  American  life — who  wortted 
hard  during  their  active,  gainful  years 
to  sustain  and  educate  their  families 
and  now  in  their  declining  years  find 
themselves  without  the  means  to  support 
themselves  in  common  decency  must  be 
lielped  now. 

I  have  been  a  longtime  supporter  of 
social  security.  Before  I  came  to  Con- 
ress  in  my  early  youth  and  later,  when 
I  worked  at  different  times,  during  col- 
leu'e  vacations,  under  the  great  late  Sen- 
ator David  I.  Walsh  of  Massachusetts, 
oil  the  Senate  side,  I  played  an  active 
lole  in  helping  to  shape  up  the  original 
si."ial  security  bill  and  related  legisla- 
tion. 

I  was  never  satisfied,  however,  with  the 
b-neflts,  nor  with  the  particular  over- 
all plan,  that  was  set  up  then  as  the  basis 
i<:  the  original  bill  presented  to  the  Con- 
-'ress. 

I  had  other  thoughts  about  the  way 
he  social  security  problems  should  be 
hnndled  but  they  entailed  a  merger  of 
v,\rious  concepts  relating  to  social  se- 
r  nity  and  sur\ivor  benefits,  sickness, 
halth,  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, which  would  provide  adequate,  an- 
nual income  to  cover  the  needs  of  our 
'■:der  people,  adjusted  to  economic  in- 
dexes and  price  levels,  so  that  these  bene- 
fits would  fall  and  rise  with  the  general 
pivisperity  and  price  levels  in  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  do  justice  to  many  ordl- 
n.\iT  people  in  their  advanced  years. 

While  labor,  industry,  and  the  Con- 
gress, to  .some  considerable  extent  have 
.sought  to  implement  these  principles,  I 
am  .sorry  to  state  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
(•:  nment  has  not  as  yet  done  so  fittingly, 
n  r  is  it  moving  fast  enough,  by  any 
means,  to  correct  the  shortcomings,  in- 
adequacies and  maladjustments  that 
fxlst  in  social  security,  medicare,  and 
medicaid,  hospitalization  and  other 
basic,  ui-gently  needed,  social  programs. 

However.  I  will  not  elaborate  on  this 
subject  at  this  time,  because  I  merely 
V  ant  to  get  across  this  idea — that  social 
(^curity  benefits  and  medical  benefits 
programs,  across  the  board,  and  other  re- 
lated programs  to  help  the  aged  and  re- 
I  ;ed  people  and  the  disabled,  are  not 
lunctioning  pioperly.  adequately  or  ef- 
ficiently in  our  society  at  the  present 
time.  I  blame  no  one  for  this,  but  urge 
corrective  action  to  come  to  griiw  with 
these  programs. 

Let  me  insist  that  these  benefits  are 
woefully  inadequate  in  this  modem  age 
<<i  skyrocketing  prices,  hospital  costs,  and 
medical  fees,  drugs,  medicines,  rents, 
and  about  everything  else  we  use  in  this 
I'conomy  necessary  for  comfort  and 
decency  in  sustaining  tolerable  condi- 
tions in  the  home,  and  providing  prwer 


care  and  treatment  In  event  of  disability 
and  sickness. 

It  is  obvious  that  current  funds  and 
administrative  mechanisms  cannot  do 
this  job,  as  they  are  presently  consti- 
tuted. 

Congress  should  cuid  must,  as  I  have 
urged  many  times,  move  In  these  areas 
without  further  delay,  not  just  with  a 
design  to  do  patchwork,  but  with  a 
major  purpose  and  plan  to  reorganize, 
revamp,  reshape,  reconstitute  and,  If 
necessary,  consolidate,  all  the  agencies 
that  are  involved,  above  all,  to  find  a 
way  to  meet  the  mandatory  demands 
and  needs  of  the  aged,  the  disabled, 
elderly  people,  and  retirees  in  this  coun- 
try, who  cannot  possibly  get  along  as 
they  are  at  present,  but  must  have  much 
larger  incomes  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  to  pay  for  necessary  food, 
clothing,  medical  care,  and  other  needs, 
to  make  these  people  as  comfortable, 
and  happy  as  pos^ble  in  their  advanced 
years. 

This  cannot  be  a  casual,  short-time, 
stopgap  program.  It  must  be  a  concen- 
trated, broad,  long-time,  accelerated 
drive  featuring  recodification,  restruc- 
ture, and  new  allnements  of  the  con- 
tributions, grants,  entitlements,  services, 
and  fimd  benefits  to  make  this  great, 
social  legislation  what  it  should  be,  to 
do  the  big  job  that  has  to  be  done,  to  res- 
cue our  older  people  from  dire  poverty, 
and  speedily  give  them  a  place  of  com- 
fort, decency,  and  adequate  care  and 
services  of  many  kinds  that  they  need 
to  live  as  decent  human  beings.  Speed, 
scope,  simplification,  eflBciency,  system, 
and  sense  must  prevail  in  such  a  mas- 
sive, corrective,  and  renovative  effort. 

I  hope  that  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress will  give  this  matter  top  priority 
as  a  great  national  program,  which  can- 
not be  subordinated,  downgraded  or  de- 
ferred, but  must  be  restructured  on  a 
crash  basis  to  meet  current  contingen- 
cies and  urgent  social  needs  of  count- 
less fellow  citizens  and  residents  of  our 
country  now  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  continue  my 
labors  to  press  for  early  consideration 
and  action  on  such  a  program.  Few 
things  have  higher  priority  in  our  con- 
temporary society  than  prompt  justice 
for  social  security  recipients  and  other 
people  in  advanced  years. 

I  urge  our  appropriate  committees  to 
plan  and  carry  out  a  crash  basis  pro- 
gram in  this  field. 

Congress  must  act  now. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  vote  for  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  I  do  not 
consider  this  an  ideal  refoiTn  of  the  so- 
cial security  law  nor  a  suflacient  increase 
in  benefits.  But  I  know  that  more  com- 
prehensive and  substantial  changes  in 
the  social  security  law  will  be  forthcom- 
ing in  the  second  session  of  this  Congress, 
and  I  certainly  hope  it  will  be  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  session. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  91st  Congress, 
I  supported  as  a  minimum  15-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  with  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increases.  I  still  believe  that  this 
is  the  absolute  minimum  increase  that 
must  be  enacted.  I  have  supported  and 


will  continue  to  fight  for  legislation  that 
will  contain  these  improvements  in  the 
social  security  system: 

First,  two  20-percent  across-the-board 
benefit  increases — the  first  on  January 
1,  1970,  and  the  second  on  January  1, 
1972,  and  a  two-step  boost  In  the  mini- 
mum benefit  bringing  it  to  $120  a  month 
by  the  beginning  of  1972. 

Second,  base  a  worker's  social  security 
benefit  on  his  highest  10  years'  earnings 
out  of  any  15  consecutive  years  after 
1950. 

Third,  at  age  65,  provide  a  widow's 
benefit  amounting  to  100  percent  of  the 
deceased  spouse's  benefit — the  present 
law  limits  it  to  81 '^2  percent  at  age  65. 

Fourth,  for  beneflciaries  who  continue 
working,  increase  the  income  a  person 
can  earn  and  still  get  full  social  security 
benefits. 

Fifth,  raise  the  lump  sum  death  benefit 
to  $500. 

Sixth,  reduce  the  disability  benefit 
waiting  period  from  6  months  to  3 
months  and  liberalize  the  definition  of 
disability. 

Seventh,  eliminate  the  age-50  limita- 
tion for  disabled  widows  and  increase  the 
benefit  for  them  to  that  of  regular 
widows'  benefits. 

Eighth,  do  away  with  the  requirement 
that  men  who  retire  at  age  62  must  com- 
put  their  average  earnings  by  including 
years  up  to  age  65,  thus  lowering  their 
retirement  benefits  excessively. 

It  is  difBcult  for  me  to  Imagine  that 
anyone  could  be  opposed  to  these  neces- 
sary and  minimum  increases  in  social 
security  benefits.  It  is  impossible,  abso- 
lutely impossible,  for  any  senior  citizen 
to  live  a  healthy  life  in  a  decent  en- 
vironment on  present  social  security  ben- 
efit levels.  I  woiHd  not  ask  anyone  to  try 
to  live  on  anything  near  $100  a  month. 
With  that  type  of  income,  one  can  have 
no  recreation,  only  a  half  decent  diet, 
poor  housing  facilities  and  no  new  cloth- 
ing, even  infrequently. 

Adequate  social  security  benefits  are 
the  right  of  those  people  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  social  security  system  or 
have  worked  during  their  earlier  years. 
Every  man  who  has  worked  in  the  United 
States  has  contributed  to  the  growth  and 
productivity  of  this  Nation.  He  deserves 
to  share  in  the  wealth  of  that  nation 
and  to  partake  in  the  bountiful  goods  he 
has  helped  make  available.  It  is  our  duty 
in  the  Congress  to  provide  those  retired 
persons  with  sufBcient  funds  to  have  a 
decent  and  happy  retirement.  They  must 
not  be  plagued  with  thoughts  of  where 
the  next  meal  wOl  come  from,  they  must 
not  be  forced  to  deny  themselves  a  movie 
because  it  would  mean  less  food  on  the 
table. 

There  are  those  few^  who  say  that  this 
increase  or  any  fiuther  increases  will  be 
inflationary.  Perhaps  this  added  increase, 
which  will  surely  go  for  staples  and  very 
minor  pleasure,  will  be  inflationary.  I  am 
not  so  sure  it  will  be.  But  even  if  it  is, 
I  am  somewhat  bemused  by  those  stal- 
wart opponents  of  inflation  that  are  quite 
willing  to  fight  the  artificial  expansion 
of  our  economy  with  unemployment,  de- 
creases in  homebuilding,  and  the  inade- 
quate income  of  our  senior  citizens.  I  do 
not  know  why  recipients  of  social  securi- 
ty, the  working  man,  and  postal  workers 
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always  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  antl- 
Inflation  measures,  particularly  the  sen- 
ior citizens  Those  people  on  fixed  in- 
comes suffer  the  most  from  inflation. 
They  get  the  same  number  of  dollars, 
but  each  doUar  is  worth  less  Why  must 
they  be  asked  to  hold  the  line  to  resist 
the  Inflation  caused  by  others''  Why 
must  those  who  suffer  the  mast  be  asked 
to  suffer  some  more  to  benefit  the  whole' 
I  would  rather  see  cuts  in  nonessential 
defense  spending  and  our  space  program 
than  to  deny  an  increase  in  social  secur- 
ity or  funds  for  medical  research,  or  pro- 
viding food  for  the  hungr>-.  Por  the 
elderly  and  the  poor  can  least  afford  in- 
flation and  most  critically  need  added 
Income  dunng  inflationary  periods 

The  senior  citizens  of  this  Nation 
helped  to  build  it.  Most  of  them  contrib- 
uted to  social  security  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  provide  for  them  m  their  old 
age.  We  must  keep  that  promise  and 
massive  increments  in  social  security 
benefits  are  necessary  to  do  so  This  in- 
crease IS  the  right,  not  a  privilege,  but  the 
right  of  avery  senior  citizen,  and  if  there 
is  anyone  here  who  thinks  this  1.5  percent 
increase  is  sufHcient.  I  would  like  him  to 
read  the  following  acticle  from  the  Bos- 
ton Record  American  of  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 9.  At  the  present  tune  in  the  United 
States  there  are  2.1  million  people  re- 
ceiving the  minimum  social  security  pay- 
ment of  $55  a  month  and  53.000  disa- 
bility workers  who  receive  the  minimum 
allotment.  In  many  States,  including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  these 
people  will  not  benefit  from  the  .sociaj 
security  increase  we  passed  today  Everv 
additional  dollar  they  get  from  social 
security  is  counted  as  increased  mcome 
against  old  age  assistance  After  the  so- 
cial security  amendments  of  1967.  I. 
along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  spon- 
sored legislation  that  would  not  allow 
increases  in  social  security  to  be  counted 
against  old  age  assistance.  I  have  spoken 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  about  a  need  for  a 
change  in  the  law  so  that  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  to  increase  the 
income  of  our  neediest  citizens  will  not 
be  thwarted  and  these  people  will  get 
the  gains  and  benefits  they  so  rightly  de- 
serve 

I  submit  the  following  article 
Fifteen    Percent    Increase   Wont    Be    Help 
TO  3S  Neediest 

Ne.irly  52  000  of  the  neediest  Social  Security 
pensioners  In  Massachusetts  and  1  8!  million 
in  the  nation  wont  receive  a  penny  more 
when  and  if  Congress  approves  the  15  percent 
Increase  in  sy  paymei)f,s 

Involved  m  that  <roup  are  the  people  whose 
Income  Is  so  low  that  It  Is  supplemented  by 
Old  Age  Assistance 

Under  oresent  laws,  persons  receiving  state 
welfare  payments — called  Old  Age  Assistance 
in  Massachusetts^- are  allowed  a  fixed 
amount  of  income 

That  total  includes  any  Income  from  Social 
Security. 

If  the  SS  allotment  Is  Increased  the  In- 
crease must  he  deducted  from  the  state  wel- 
fare figure  set  for  the  recipient 

Presently  the  average  monthly  payment 
for  Old  Age  Assistance  recipients  in  Masoa- 
chusetts  Is  8155  26. 

It  Is  expected  the  cost  of  living  increase  will 
push  that  figure  to  «i56  70 

.■\nd  there  .ire  expected  to  be  nearly  55.000 
OAA  recipients  In  the  state  next  year 

If   the   15  percent  Social  Security  Increase 


comes  through  as  expected,  they  will  actually 
get  the  Social  Security  Incroaae  but  that 
amount  will  be  deducted  from  their  OAA  pay- 
ments, so  that,  in  effect  tliey  will  not  receive 
any  more  money 

The  Stat*  Dept  of  Public  Welfare  has  a 
budget  I'f  8101  700000  for  the  fiscal  year. 
19T0.  and  a  15  percent  Social  Security  In- 
crease will  actually  benefit  the  department  as 
It  win  be  able  to  slK-e  Its  OAA  payments 

Tlie  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
.■iware  that  the  needy  woiild  not  benefit  by 
the  15  percent  Increase  when  the  legislation 
was  drafted 

However.  It  w.is  felt  It  could  not  get  in- 
volved in  the  intricacies  of  welfare  legislation 
and  stlU  produce  a  Social  Se<-urlty  increase 
bin  in  time  for  eaactineut  this  year. 

It  Is  expected  the  problem  will  be  consider- 
ed early  next  year  when  the  committee  un- 
dertakes extensive  overhaul  of  both  the  Social 
Security  system  and  the  welfare  program 

In  Massachusetts  Sen  .Sam  Harmon  ( D- 
Mattapan)  h.is  already  filed  a  bill  for  con- 
sideration next  year  to  m.ike  any  Social 
Security  Increases  non-deductible  from 
monthly  chectcs  of  Old  Age  Assistance  re- 
cipients. 

One  way  to  ease  th?  situation  would  be  for 
the  states  to  re-eatlmate  minimum  living 
btidgets.  thus  giving  all  welfare  recipients 
an  increase. 

There  are  more  than  25  million  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  in  the  nation  Included 
are  12  4  million  retired  workers,  including  2.1 
.nilUlon  receiving  the  minimum  payment  of 
$55  monthly,  and  1  3  million  disabled  work- 
ers among  whom  53.000  receive  the  mini- 
mum. 

Mr  FLOWERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly join  in  -support  of  H.R.  15095 
to  provide  an  across-the-board  increase 
in  scKial  secunt.^  benefits  of  15  percent 
for  the  25  million  elderly  people,  disabled 
;>eople.  and  their  dependents,  and  wndows 
and  orphans  who  now  ^et  monthly  .so- 
cial .security  benefits.  Were  it  not  for  the 
terrible  effect  of  inflation  on  our  citizens 
with  fl.xed  income,  one  might  be  led  to 
believe  that  15  percent  as  provided  by 
the  bill  was  a  very  sizable  increase  in 
benefits  However.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation 
has  taken  care  lon«  ano  of  this  mcrease. 
and  the  bill  that  is  before  us  now  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  even  long  past 
due  t<j  take  care  of  the  mounting  needs 
of  our  citizens  now  on  .social  .security  and 
those  soon  to  be  included. 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  .social  security  amendments 
of  1969  as  included  in  H.R  15095  and 
urs^e  the  adoption  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  start  at 
the  beginning.  I  should  like  to  state  the 
plight  of  older  Americans  in  a  simple, 
nonstatistical  way.  using  the  words  of 
one  of  !iiy  con.stituiMit.s.  With  straight- 
forward declarative  eloquence,  this  farm- 
er explained: 

My  machinery  is  getting  old  like  I  am. 

Then,  after  dlscussmt,'  the  hardships 
aiiead.  this  62-year-old  man— a  fanner 
for  40  yeans — wrote: 

I  hope  you  .see  tit  to  pass  some  kind  of 
bill  to  retire  gracefully  and  still  keep  our 
farm 

His  Statements  are  worth  repeating 
because  of  the  axion  that  no  one  ever 
really  believes  he  will  grow  old.  When 
an  older  American  speaks  for  his  gen- 
eration .so  poignantly,  even  the  youngest 
Member  of  this  House  can  appreciate 
what  it  IS  like  to  realize  that  the  past 
is  outdistancing  the  future. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation 
to  Increase  social  security  benefits  by 
15  percent,  effective  January  1.  It  will 
mean  a  timely  boost  for  the  25  million 
people — the  elderly,  the  disabled,  the 
widows  and  orphans — who  now  receive 
monthly  social  security  pasTnents. 

As  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
acknowledges  in  its  report  on  this  bill, 
there  was — and  is — "a  pressing  and  ur- 
gent need  for  an  increase  in  social  se- 
curity payments."  Just  as  signiflcantlv. 
the  committee  has  promised  to  make  so- 
cial securitj'  programs  Its  first  order  of 
business  when  the  Congress  reconvenes 
next  month.  I  commend  the  committee 
for  delivering  this  15-percent  benelit 
Increase,  but  I  hope  we  can  go  further 
before  dropping  social  security  consid- 
erations. 

.Areas  where  additional  action  is  need- 
ed Include: 

First.  A  greater  Increase  In  the  miiii- 
mum  payment  than  is  contained  in  the 
bill.  A  flat  15-percent  increa.se  is  not  as 
fair  as  it  should  be  to  those  who  re- 
ceive the  minimum  social  securitv  bene- 
fit 

Second.  Provision  for  automatic  co.«.t- 
of-living  adjustments  in  .social  .security 
payments. 

Third.  Provisions  assuring  pensiorifis 
that  increases  in  .social  security  will  not 
result  in  a  disproportionate  decrease  m 
veterans  or  other  types  of  pension  benc- 
tits. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  for  example, 
when  .social  .security  benefits  were  in- 
creased, over  173.000  iJersons  conse- 
quently lost  veteran's  pension  benefits. 
This  produced  a  significant  hardship  u:i 
many  of  our  older  persons. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  bill 
would  increase  .social  security  payouts 
by  SI  7  billion  through  the  middle  r,f 
1970.  for  tlie  worthy  pui"pose  of  helpiiK- 
Americans  face  old  age  or  disability 
with  dignity 

Wlien  the  Congress  can  pro\ide 
money  for  supersonic  transports  ;ind 
extra  moon  shots,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  provide  that  dignified  retirement  for 
elderly  .Amencans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  S>ii- 
ate's  social  .security  reform  includes 
raising  the  minimum  benefit  from  ^.55 
to  $100  per  month.  I  would  hope  ihe 
House  conferees  on  the  tax  reform  bill 
would  give  strong  consideration  to  ac- 
cepting this  Senate  provision  so  that 
we  can  pass  much  more  adequate  .social 
.security  Iraislation 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pa.?- 
.sagc  of  H.R.  15095  is  the  vehicle  by 
which  25,000.000  i-ecipients  of  .social  .se- 
curity benefits  can  start  the  new  year 
with  .some  reassurance  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
support  H.R  15095  and.  yet  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  .some  i^uilt  that  this  increase 
has  not  been  acted  u{)on  much  earlier 
and  that  we  delayed  our  action  until 
so  late  in  the  year. 

On  May  15,  1969.  H.R.  11348  was  ::> 
troduced  by  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  '  Mr.  Vanik  >  for  himself  and  on 
bt^ialf  of  24  others  including  myseif. 
Then  5  days  later.  I  introduced  by  own 
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bill,  HR.  11495.  which  was  substantially 
similar  to  H.R.  11348.  Both  bills  called 
for  a  15-percent  increase  long  before 
committee  consideration.  This  was  at 
a  time  when  the  administration  was 
suggesting  a  7  percent  social  security 
increase.  Much  later  the  present  admin- 
istration came  up  to  10-percent  increase 
in  .social  security  payments  but  not  to 
be  effective  until  April  1,  1970. 

Relying  on  my  conversations  with  sev- 
eral friends  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  was  assured  the  15- 
percent  increase  would  be  actuarily 
sound  and  now  today  in  the  well  of  the 
House  Chairman  Mills  proved  that  point 
by  saying  there  was  an  actuarial  surplus 
of  1.16  percent  of  taxable  payroll  which 
would  be  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet 
the  cost 'of  a  15-percent  benefit  increase. 

It  is  discouraging  to  hear  minority 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
sa}'  !he  passage  of  this  increase  will  be  a 
symptomatic  relief  of  one  of  the  facts  of 
inflation  and  proceed  to  be  concerned 
that  this  increase  will  contribute  toward 
inflation.  We  all  want  to  fight  inflation 
but  do  we  want  to  fight  it  at  the  peril  of 
diiving  our  senior  citizens  into  poverty? 

Last  week  the  House  passed  the  so- 
called  poverty  bill.  Some  few  of  its  pro- 
visions may  be  meritorious.  Many  others 
are  not.  But  if  we  go  ahead  today  and  ap- 
prove this  15-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  social  security  payments,  and 
the  other  body  acts  promptly  we  will  be 
taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
fi;iht  poverty.  This  bill  will  go  further  to 
combat  poverty  than  all  the  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
put  together  because  there  is  a  built-in 
method,  ready  made  by  these  increases 
going  into  the  hands  of  people  who  des- 
perately need  these  funds  and  who  will 
spend  these  increases  quickly  to  satisfy 
their  needs  and  thus  prevent  our  senior 
citizens  from  being  driven  below  the 
poverty  line. 

This  is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  it  will  affect  one 
out  of  every  eight  persons  in  the  country. 
Ordinarily  I  would  voice  strong  protest 
against  consideration  of  such  an  impor- 
tant measure  under  the  suspension  of  the 
rules,  but  in  this  instance  there  may  be 
sufficient  justification  to  warrant  a  par- 
liamentary situation  which  allows  no 
amendment  and  provides  only  a  limited 
amount  of  time  to  each  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  15-percent 
across-the-board  increase  effective  Jan- 
uaiT  1.  1970.  but  of  course  it  will  take 
some  time  to  make  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  social  security  records  and  pro- 
cedures, and  the  experts  tell  us  that  the 
fir.'^t  check  which  could  reflect  the  new 
rates  will  be  for  March,  payable  in  April. 
But  then  there  should  be  a  separate 
check  covering  the  retroactive  increase 
fo:-  January  and  February  also  to  be  pay- 
able in  April. 

N'ow.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last  winter  after 
the  House  w?s  so  overly  generous  to 
grant  itself  a  raise  of  unprecedented  pro- 
portions, I  commented  on  the  floor  that 
because  of  this  ill-advised  and  unwar- 
ranted congressional  pay  increase  we  had 
all  literally  thrown  our  guns  out  the 
window,  and  lost  all  of  our  weapons  to 
fi;.;ht  inflation.  We  could  no  longer  say 


we  had  set  a  good  example.  How  could  we 
accept  a  40 -percent  increase  and  then 
shake  our  heads  when  the  classified  Fed- 
eral  employees  and  our  faithful  postal 
workers  asked  for  a  reasonable  increase 
in  pay?  Worst  of  all,  how  could  we  delay 
as  long  as  we  have  the  consideration  for 
our  senior  citizens  dependent  upon  social 
security  who  are  hurt  the  worst  by  the 
cruelty  of  inflation? 

In  recog:nition  of  this  situation  which 
the  Members  of  Congress  let  themselves 
in  for,  on  last  May  15,  1969,  under  the 
1 -minute  rule  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  upon  the  occasion  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  my  own  bill — companion  to  sev- 
eral others — calling  for  a  15  percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  payments.  At 
that  time  my  verbatim  comments  were 
as  follows : 

I  admonish  and  warn  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  If  we  adjourn  this  Session  and  go 
home  with  large  salary  increases  for  our- 
selves without  approving  an  increase  In 
Social  Security  benefits  we  deserve  the  wrath 
that  will  come  down  on  our  heads. 

With  only  a  few  days  left  before  the 
Christmas  recess  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  placed  in  the  unseemly  situa- 
tion of  enacting  cliff-hanger  legislation. 
Notwithstanding  that  we  are  in  these 
waning  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  we  at  least  and  at  last  have  a 
chance  to  say  to  those  forgotten  recip- 
ients of  social  security  who  have  been 
hurt  most  due  to  fixed  and  limited  in- 
come that  we  are  determined  not  to  ad- 
journ this  first  session  without  in  some 
degree  redeeming  ourselves.  We  will  have 
to  admit  we  are  late.  We  have  been  slow. 
But  today  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  affirmative  action  by  a  posi- 
tive move  to  quickly  improve  the  income 
for  our  senior  citizens  dependent  upon 
social  security.  Let  us  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of 
approximately  25  million  people — older 
people,  disabled  people  and  their  de- 
pendents, widows  and  orphans — evi- 
dences the  urgent  need  for  an  immediate 
increase  in  social  security  benefits. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  15095, 
provides  for  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease of  15  percent,  effective  January 
1,  1970. 

Lest  any  of  my  colleagues  be  deluded 
by  thinking  that  this  increase  will  be  a 
cure-all  for  the  dire  situation  which  ex- 
ists among  those  attempting  to  live  on 
social  security  benefits  amidst  the  spiral- 
ing  cost  of  living,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  last  time 
benefits  were  increased  was  February  of 
1968.  President  Johnson  had  signed  into 
law  the  social  security  amendments  of 
1967,  which  called  for  an  increase  of  13 
percent. 

However,  that  bill — as  the  one  before 
us  today — was  long  overdue.  While  it  did 
provide  for  an  increase  of  13  percent,  it 
fell  short  of  bringing  the  benefits  in  line 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

When  that  bill  was  signed  into  law,  it 
was  based  on  calculations  for  early  1967. 

In  January  of  1968.  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  at  119.0.  The  CPI  read- 
ing for  the  month  of  October  1969  was 
129.8 — an  increase  of  9.1  percent  alone. 

Similarly,  when  this  bill  is  finally 
signed  into  law,  it  will  refiect  the  needs 


of  a  year  earlier  and  the  25  million  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries  will  still  be 
without  adequate  income.  Remember, 
that  this  increase  Is  not  an  increase  of 
15  percent  on  incomes  of  $10,000,  $15,000. 
or  $20,000  a  year.  Rather,  it  is  an  in- 
crease of  15  percent  on  a  $55  a  month 
minimum  benefit — or  $660  a  year.  It  is 
an  increase  of  $8.25  a  month,  or  $99  a 
year. 

While  I  support  H.R.  15095, 1  recognize 
that  it  is  only  a  stopgap  measure.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  h&s 
pledged  in  its  report  that  its  first  order 
of  business  for  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress will  be  to  continue  its  work  on  com- 
prehensive social  security  and  welfare 
legislation. 

H.R.  15095.  falls  far  short  of  the  rec- 
ommendations which  I  made  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  increase  benefits — 
H.R.  14521— and  in  my  testimony  before 
the  committee  on  November  13.  However, 
as  I  said  to  the  committee,  a  15-percent 
increase  is  the  minimum  which  Congress 
should  provide  this  year. 

The  daily  conditions  under  which  the 
aged,  the  poor,  and  the  infirm  live  are 
growing  constantly  more  acute. 

Too  many  social  security  beneficiaries, 
who  worked  hard  and  contributed  part 
of  their  earnings  for  their  old  age,  now 
find  that  they  must  choose  between  liv- 
ing on  social  security  benefits  in  near 
poverty  level  conditions,  or  going  on  the 
welfare  rolls. 

As  a  matter  of  human  dignity,  we  can- 
not continue  to  expend  $70  billion  per 
year  on  the  military,  subsidize  a  com- 
mercial supersonic  airplane,  and  lavish 
unnecessary  fighter  places  on  other  na- 
tions, while  the  aged  lack  basic  neces- 
sities of  life,  including  an  adequate  diet 
and  proper  health  care. 

H.R.  15095  is  only  another  block  on  the 
crazy  quilt  mosaic  known  as  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Instead  of  odd-shaped- 
varied-colored  patches  on  that  quilt, 
there  must  be  comprehensive  reform  of 
social  security  legislation  so  that  the 
needs  of  our  citizens  are  fully  met. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  my  testimony  of  November  13 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  which  time  I  outlined  a  number 
of  needed  revisions  in  social  security 
legislation: 

Statement  or  Congressman  William  P.  Ryan 
Before  the  HorsE  Wats  and  Means  Com- 
mittee   IN    Support    of    Social    Security 
Amendments.   November   13.    1969 
rtiere  must  be  a  multiple  strategy  for  pro- 
viding a  living  income,  and  realistic  social 
security    benefits    for    retired    and    disabled 
workers,  widows,  and  dependent  wives,  hus- 
bands, children  and  parents  are  essential. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  insure  adequate 
benefits  for  the  25  million  social  security 
beneficiaries,  and  an  Increase  of  7  percent. 
10  percent,  or  even  15  percent^the  least 
Congress  should  do  this  year — will  not  be 
sufficient. 

Some  beneficiaries  are  able  to  augment  to 
some  degree  their  benefits  by  earning  sup- 
plemental incomes.  However,  for  the  vast 
majority  the  only  means  of  income  is  a 
monthly  social  security  check  Sometimes 
we  lose  sight  of  one  very  important  fact, 
and  that  is  that  at  one  time  they  were  gain- 
fully employed  and  set  aside  a  little  of  their 
earnings  each  month  to  provide  for  their 
old  age,  and  the  care  of  their  loved  ones, 
under  social  security. 
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All  the  lnform*tlon  I  bave  received  polnu 
out  tbe  (act  tbAt  a  benefit  Increcse  of  10 
perceat,  effective  In  MArch  of  1070.  ••  pro- 
poeed  by  the  AdminlstrKtion  vtll  not  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  tbe  needs  of  Social  Security 
beneficiaries.  Since  tbe  last  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  In  February  of  1948, 
tbe  coet-of-llTlng  bas  risen  by  B.l  percent. 
If  tbe  present  trend  continues,  and  tbere  is 
Uttle  or  no  Indication  that  It  will  not,  then 
the  rise  in  tbe  coet-of- living  from  February 
of  1067  to  March  of  1970  will  be  more  than 
10  percent. 

H  a.   tl34»    AND    Ha.     I4$31 

I  have  coep)on8ored  two  bills  which  would 
increase  benefits.  The  first  Is  H.R.  11349  (the 
#  Vanlk  BUI),  which  calls  for  a  15  percent 
awrross- the- board  increase,  with  a  minimum 
retirement  benefit  of  »80  payable  to  those 
who  qualify  for  benefits  at  age  65  or  older, 
and  also  provides  for  coet-of-Uvlng  Increasee 
To  me.  this  Is  the  minimum  increase  this 
Committee  should  report  out  this  year  .Any- 
thing less  would  be  totally  Inadequate 

The  second  bill  I  have  coaponsored  is  H  R 
14521  (the  Gilbert  Bill)  This  bill  Ls  a  com- 
prehensive proposal  which  provides  for  a 
realistic  program  geared  to  meet  today's 
neetls        •    ■ 

TTiere  str*"many  outstanding  features  con- 
tained In  HR  14521.  the  most  significant  of 
which  are  its  staged  30  percent  across-the- 
Ijoard  Increases  In  the  monthly  benerits-  20 
percent  In  1970  and  20  percent  In  January 
of  1973:  coet-of-Uvlng  Increases,  raising  the 
monthly  minimum  benefit  to  $90  In  January. 
1970  and  to  8120  In  January  1972:  increas- 
ing the  lump  sum  death  jjayment  to  »500  by 
January  of  1970— which  doubles  the  existing 
celling  which  has  been  In  effect  since  1952 
and  the  coverage  of  legend  drugs  and  some 
non-legend  drugs — such  as  Insulin— under 
the  medicare  program 

It  also  calls  for  the  coverage  of  disabled 
workers  under  the  medicare  program  But 
the  most  notable  provision  Is  that  which 
gradually  increases  the  Government  i-on- 
trlbutlon  to  approximately  one-third  the  to- 
tal coet  of  the  program. 

Thi.s  la  a  bold  program  which  deserves 
support 

H  a  sio 
Under  present  law  a  social  security  benefi- 
ciary who  1.^  under  age  72.  Is  permitted  to 
earn  aa  much  as  »1680  a  year  and  still  re- 
ceive all  Mf  hU  benefl's  When  a  beneflciarv 
earna  more  than  the  stipulated  tlSSO  a  year, 
his  benefits  are  reduced  II  for  every  12  he 
earns  up  to  $2880  per  year  Over  $2880.  his 
benefits  are  reduced  $1  for  every  $1  he  earna. 
And.  no  benefits  are  withheld  for  any  month 
which  he  earns  less  than  $140  regardless  of 
his    total    earn'ngs    !n    'he    year 

I  have  Introduced  HR  610  which  would 
.imend  the  .Sficlal  Securuy  Acz  so  that  a 
beneflcl-irv  wouUl  be  permuted  to  earn  as 
much  13  $;3600  a  verir  and  still  receive  all  of 
hl.s  benefltJi  If  he  earns  more  than  $3600  a 
year  h!3  benefits  wuld  then  be  reduced  $1 
f  .r  every  »2  eariied  up  to  $48O0  a  year  Over 
$4800.  his  benefits  wmild  be  then  reduced 
II  for  every  $1  earned  Benefits  would  not  be 
withheld  In  any  month  In  which  the  bene- 
ficiary earns  less  than  $300.  regardless  of  his 
total  vears  e.trnings 

UnJer  our  present  economic  condlUon.  the 
existing  retirement  test  Is  far  too  severe  It 
prevents  i  beneficiary  from  supplementing 
his  benefits  in  a  substantial  manner  For  the 
average  retired  worker  who  now  gets  a 
monthly  benefit  of  $100,  And  which  Cungrese 
may  raise  to  about  $115  a  mouth,  this  amend- 
ment would  mean  that  he  could  have  an  an- 
nual income  of  $6180  a  year  before  suffering 
any  reduction  '.n  hU  social  security  benefits 
In  light  ijf  present  wage  scales  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  permit  beneficiaries  to  work, 
aiul  earn,  as  much  as  $J«>0o  a  year 


H*      sis 

I  would  further  amend  the  retirement 
test  by  permitting  a  beneficiary  to  deduct  his 
out-of-pocket  medical  expenoea  from  his 
earned  Income  prior  to  the  determination 
of  bis  yearly  earnlnga.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  616.  which  contains  thla  provlaton. 
These  expenses  would  be  allowed  only  U  njjt^^ 
compensated  by  Insurance.  ^*" 

Although,  medicare  takes  care  of  a  great 
part  of  the  medical  expenaea  of  people  ag« 
68  and  over,  it  does  not  provide  anything  for 
t>eneficlanea  who  are  under  96.  widowed 
mothers  and  children,  for  example.  Alao 
many  people  65  and  over  have  medical  ex- 
penses which  are  not  reimbursable  under 
medicare  In  many  cases,  social  security  re- 
cipients must  go  to  work  In  order  to  help  pay 
regular  or  extra -ordinary  medical  expenaea. 
When  they  do  go  to  work  their  social  security 
benefits  are  reduced  by  an  amount  that  Is  de- 
termined on  Che  basis  of  their  groea  earnings. 
This  reduction  In  income  may  make  the  ef- 
fort of  working  self-defeating.  In  order  to  al- 
leviate thla  situation.  It  would  be  appropriate 
to  provide  that  In  applying  the  retirement 
test,  earned  Income  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  a  beneficiaries'  out-of-pocket 
medical  expenses 

R  R      S12 

I  am  encouraged  to  find  that  the  Admln- 
istratlons  bill  H  R  14080  contains  a  similar 
provision  as  that  which  Is  provided  In  my 
hill  H  R  612  This  bill  would  provide  bene- 
fits for  dependent  parents  of  retired  or  dis- 
abled workers. 

Under  the  present  law  benefits  are  pro- 
vided for  dep>endent  parents  of  a  deceased 
worker,  but  It  does  not  provide  benefits  for 
a  dependent  parent  If  the  worker  la  retired 
or  disabled 

A  parent  who  Is  dependent  on  a  worker 
who  retires,  or  who  has  become  disabled.  Is 
Just  as  dependent  on  the  worker  as  his  wife 
or  children  The  parent,  as  well  as  the  wife 
and  children,  loses  a  source  of  support  when 
the  worker  retires,  or  becomes  disabled  My 
bill  provides  that  the  parent  would  have  to 
b^  age  62.  and  to  have  received  nne-half  of 
h's  supp<.irt  from  the  worker  at  the  time  the 
worker  Is  retired,  or  becomes  disabled,  to 
q'lallfv  for  such  benefits 

R  R.    S13 

I  have  also  Introduced  HR  61.3.  which 
would  provide  benefit.s  for  additional  de- 
pendents The  present  law  provides  monthly 
benefits  for  a  worker's  dependent  children, 
his  wife,  his  wld<iw  and  for  his  dependent 
parent  ( if  the  worker  Is  deceased) 

One  of  the  piu-po«e«  of  the  social  security 
pnjgTixn  la  to  provide  the  d«pendenta  of  a 
worker  wl'h  i  ctintlnulng  Income  when  the 
worker's  Income  ttopa  It  would  therefor* 
he  In  Iteeplng  with  this  purpose  to  provide 
beneflrs  to  everv  perion  who  is  dependent 
on  ..i  worlter  for  his  siippcrt  However  practi- 
cal considerations  preclude  this,  and  the  law 
presently  provides  a  limit  on  the  total 
amount  that  may  be  paid  to  any  one  work- 
ers account 

On  the  other  hand.  It  does  not  seem  reason- 
able to  deny  benefits  to  other  pe<ople  who  may 
Uso  be  dependent  on  a  worker,  [particularly 
m  c.iaes  whene  paving  benefits  to  these  peo- 
ple would  n.it  r<x1ii'-e  the  payments  to  'he 
workers  wife  and  children,  or  when  the 
w'Tker  ha,i  n>  wife  or  child 

RecL«mzi!ig  that  a  worker's  wife  *nd  chil- 
dren h.ive  firet  claims  to  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  HR  613  would  prt>vlde  that  benefits 
Would  be  paid  to  a  wife  or  widow  to  a  child 
And  to  a  parent.  Including  thoee  of  retired 
and  disabled  workers,  before  benefits  would 
!:>e  payable  to  any  other  dependent  Bene- 
fits to  other  det>endenta  would  be  paid  In 
the  following  priority  first  to  a  grandchild. 
second  to  a  brother  or  slater,  and  third  to 
a  tuece  or  nephew  In  order  to  qualify  foe 
these  benefits  the  dependent  would  have  to 


be  under  age  18  or  over  a«e  62.  and  to  have 
been  receiving  one-half  of  hla  support  fr  m 
the  worker  at  the  time  the  worker  retlr*^ 
became  disabled,  or  died. 


H.B,     11104 

Under  the  present  law  a  blind  person  ui 
qualify  for  disability  benefits  If  he  is  una  le 
to  do  any  substantial  work,  or.  If  he  is  it;e 
5a  or  over,  and  unable  to  do  his  regular  k  ;id 
of  work.  In  order  to  qualify  for  these  benet  i, 
he  must  have  worked  in  5  out  of  the  last  :o 
years,  and  he  can  not  be  presently  emplo\  Ml. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  11104.  which  w(i  a 
provide  for  the  payment  of  monthly  c  .. 
ability  benefits  to  any  blind  person  w  ,,, 
regardless  of  his  age  had  worked  In  empl. 
ment  covered  by  the  social  security  progr mi 
In  any  6  calendar  quarters.  Once  a  person  .-. 
came  entitled  to  benefits,  he  would  receive 
these  benefits  regardless  of  how  much  :.e 
worked  or  how  much  he  earned. 

The  case  for  a  change  such  as  this  pro- 
posal suggests,  was  presented  to  this  C( m- 
mlttee  by  Mr  John  P  Nagle.  of  the  NathTi.ii 
Federation  of  the  Blind  on  October  27  la 
his  statement,  he  said. 

"Blindness  is  not  a  worse  disability  ti.un 
any  other,  but  it  is  different.  .  . 

•'A  man  may  lose  both  legs,  secure  ai  - 
ficial  limbs  and  after  learning  their  use.  f-,:!ic- 
tion  as  he  functioned  before.  The  blind  ptr- 
son.  however,  never  reaches  the  point  wl..  re 
he  Is  freed  from  a  dependence  uir  a 
sight    ,   .  . 

'The  fact  is.  that  whatever  level  of  eir  ,- 
ings  a  blind  man  may  achieve,  whatever  p.  -;- 
tlon  he  may  attain,  he  functions  at  an  o-  .- 
nomlc  disadvantage  for  he  must  funci:  n 
without  sight  in  competition  with  slgh-.-d 
men.  he  must  compete  without  sight  in  .in 
economy  based  on  sight" 

H.R.    61S 

At  the  present  time  social  security  !a-^s 
exempt  from  coverage  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees  of  the  United  States.  My  bill.  H.R.  tr.5, 
would  extend  such  coverage  to  all  emplov,  .■* 
of  the  United  States  on  the  same  terms  nnii 
conditions  which  apply  to  other  covered  e:-  - 
ployeee. 

Federal  employees  are  the  only  ma?  r 
group  not  eligible  for  coverage.  Members  i 
the  Armed  Forces  have  been  covered  sir.ce 
January  of   1957. 

Although  Federal  civilian  workers  have  a 
staff  retirement  program,  the  present  situa- 
tion Is  unsatisfactory  in  a  number  of  wav:. 
Many  people  work  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  too  short  a  period  of  time  to  quail fr 
for  benefits  under  the  staff  retirement  pr.V. 
gram  Moreover.  If  these  people  eventual: ■• 
get  protection  under  the  social  security  pr  - 
gram,  they  receive  no  credit  at  all  under  •!  e 
social  security  program  for  the  tlm*  th.-v 
worked  for  the  Federal  government.  There- 
fore, It  seems  reasonable  to  extend  the  socl:il 
security  coverage  to  Federal  emplovees 
thereby  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  ->- 
celve  sufficient  quarters  by  their  Federal  ei:  - 
ployment  to  qualify  for  social  security  bene- 
fits when  they  retire 

The  social  security  program  Is  the  unlver-iai 
Income  maintenance  program  In  this  coui;- 
trv  and  It  does  not  seem  equitable  to  exclii'ie 
Federal  employees — some  of  whom  even  av1- 
minlster   the   program— from   Its  protect:,  n. 

H  R.    611 

HR  611.  would  eliminate  the  provision  m 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  19fi5 
which  was  Intended  to  deny  hospital  In.'.iir- 
.moe  benefits  to  uninsured  Individuals  wi-..i 
Are  me.nbers  of  certain  organizations  or  h.i'  e 
been  convicted  of  certain  offenses,  and  alpo 
eliminates  the  provision  which  denies  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  benefits  "o 
persona  who  have  been  convicted  of  certain 
offenses 

Since  I  first  Introduced  legislation  to  reptal 
these  provisions,  a  Federal  court  bas  found 
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them  to  be  contrary  to  tbe  Constitution  and 
they  are  not  being  enforced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Now 
these  unconstitutional  restrictions  should 
be  stricken  from  the  statute. 

H.S.    814 

HJl.  614,  would  amend  the  public  asalst- 
ance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
prohibit  the  imposition  of  any  durational 
residence  requirement  as  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility for  public  assistance.  The  Supreme 
Court  having  declared  durational  residency 
laws  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  Social  Se- 
curity laws  should  reflect  the  findings  of  the 
Court. 

H.R.  eao 

I  believe  the  limitations  on  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  aliens  which  were  added  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendmenta  of  1967  are  un- 
fair; and  I  have  Introduced  H.R.  630  to  re- 
move them. 

H  R.    044 

Although  It  does  not  pertain  directly  to 
the  social  security  program,  I  should  like  to 
again  call  the  attention  of  the  Commlttae  to 
the  plight  of  handicapped  and  disabled  work- 
ers who  are  unable  to  use,  without  undue 
hardship  or  danger,  public  transportation  to 
travel  to  and  from  work.  I  was  keenly  dis- 
appointed that  the  recent  tax  bill  did  not 
deal  with  this  problem.  For  many  yetirs  I 
have  introduced  legislation  (HJl.  644  in  this 
Congress)  to  provide  a  deduction  for  income 
tax  purposes  for  expenses  paid  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work. 

In  addition.  H.R.  844,  provides  an  addi- 
tional exemption  for  income  tax  purposes  for 
a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  physically  or 
mentally  Incapable  of  caring  for  himself. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  act  promptly  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
full  support  of  the  pending  legislation, 
H.R.  15095,  to  increase  all  social  security 
benefits  by  15  percent  effective  next 
month. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Wt«rs 
and  Means  and  particularly  Its  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  for  bringing  this  measure  belore 
the  House  at  this  time. 

Obviously,  there  sire  other  adjustments 
which  should  also  be  made  in  the  so- 
cial security  law.  But  the  current  need 
lor  an  across-the-board  increase  in  bene- 
nts  cannot  wait  for  the  necessary  delib- 
erations of  the  committee  on  those  de- 
tails. 

Our  senior  citizens,  with  their  fixed  In- 
comes, are  feeling  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion more  than  anyone  else.  For  exam- 
!3le.  there  is  no  provision  in  their  bene- 
fits for  escalation  in  line  •with  the  steady 
incref^e  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Incidentally,  because  of  the  timelag 
necessary  to  adjust  the  payment  sched- 
ules of  all  of  the  individual  beneficiaries, 
the  first  monthly  check  to  show  the  pro- 
posed increase  will  not  be  received  until 
the  first  week  in  April.  But  shortly  there- 
after an  additional  check  will  be  sent  to 
each  beneficiary  to  cover  the  monthly 
increases  for  January  through  March. 

Since  January.  I  have  sponsored  a 
number  of  bills  calling  for  changes  in 
the  social  security  law.  One  provided  for 
;he  across-the-board  15-percent  in- 
crease— the  same  amount  called  for  In 
the  pending  bill — but  it  also  provided  for 
:in  automatic  system  to  cover  Increases 
n  the  cost  of  living. 

I  remain  convinced  that  we  must  in- 
aall  a  semiautomatic  system  tied  to  the 


cost  of  living.  However,  I  recognize  the 
problon  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee In  trying  to  deal  with  anything 
beyond  the  across-the-board  Increase  at 
this  point  In  the  legislative  session. 

In  this  connection,  I  appreciate  the 
assurance  from  the  chairman  that  his 
committee  will  consider  the  other  social 
security^aw  changes  when  Congress  re- 
convenes next  month.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  glaring  Inequities  which  must  be 
acted  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  pend- 
ing bill,  H.R.  15095,  will  have  the  unanl- 
mouj  support  of  the  House  and  thus  give 
assurance  to  our  senior  citizens  in  par- 
ticular and  to  all  Americans  in  general, 
that  we  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  system  of  benefits. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R. 
15095,  to  provide  for  a  15-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments. One  of  my  first  acts  in  Congress 
was  to  introduce  similar  legislation — 
providing  for  a  15-percent  benefit  in- 
crease, and  for  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments in  benefits.  Since  social  security 
payments  were  increased,  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
10  percent.  And  the  meager  increase  at 
that  time  still  left  the  majority  of  social 
security  recipients  living  on  incomes  be- 
low the  subsistence  level. 

Inflation  has  had  its  most  harsh  effect 
upon  older  Americans.  They  have  no  way 
to  fight  it — no  way  out  of  the  cycle. 
Sources  of  income  for  older  Americans 
are  limited.  Pull-time  employment  for 
the  elderly  is  exceedingly  diflBcult  to  find. 
Due  to  tiie  restriction  on  the  outside 
earnings  imposed  by  social  security  reg- 
ulations, the  senior  citizen  suffers  an- 
other squeeze. 

Many  of  these  citizens  were  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  participate  in  pension  plans 
which  would  guarantee  them  suflQcient 
retirement  income.  Many  who  felt  they 
had  saved  and  invested  for  their  later 
years  have  seen  their  dollars  washed 
away  by  inflation  until  their  plans  for 
self-sufficiency  have  become  lost  dreams. 

These  citizens  cannot  be  blamed  for 
their  plight  and  they  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  suffer  as  they  now  do.  There 
are  1.2  million  social  security  recipients 
who  must  rely  on  old  age  assistance  to 
supplement  their  meager  social  security 
payments.  Many  have  lost  their  dignity 
through  public  assistance  and  others 
have  humbly  called  upon  offspring  and 
other  relatives  to  supplement  their  in- 
adequate incomes. 

At  a  time  when  all  middle-  and  low- 
income  Americans  must  pinch  pennies,  a 
father  of  three  finds  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  support  parents  and,  or 
grandparents  in  addition  to  his  imme- 
diate family. 

It  is  shameful  that  we  have  delegated 
our  older  citizens  to  such  an  existence. 
Today,  the  average  social  security  bene- 
fit Is  less  than  one-third  the  $3,900  which 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  is 
necessary  for  a  modest  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  2.5  million  widows  drawing 
survivor's  benefits  are  living  on  average 
payments  of  $87  a  month — or  only  $1,044 
a  year.  For  80  percent  of  the  older  Amer- 
icans dependent  upon  social  security,  the 
basic  necessities  of  life  must  be  com- 


promised. They  go  without  sufficient  food, 
or  clothing,  or  heat  or  lights,  or  housing. 
These  Americans  have  been  robbed  of 
their  dignity — dignity  and  respect  which 
should  be  a  reward  for  the  toll  and  trib- 
ulations of  lufving  lived  and  worked  in 
this  society. 

Poverty  knows  no  age  limits.  It  hits  the 
old  and  the  young  with  equal  strength, 
and  equal  cruelty.  The  yoimg  must  cling 
to  some  hope  for  relief — that  things  will 
get  better.  The  old  who  have  had  hard 
times  in  youth,  the  old  who  have  worked 
but  who  could  not  anticipate  the  nature 
of  the  present  economy,  the  old  who  are 
disabled,  widowed,  and  those  who  have 
no  families — none  of  these  senior  citizens 
deserve  the  hardships  of  old  age  which 
they  now  reap. 

The  15-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  to  be  effective  January  1, 
1970 — is  the  very  least  we  can  do  for 
senior  citizens  now. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  SF>eaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  approved  an  across-the-board 
increase  in  social  security  benefits,  at  the 
full  15-percent  rate  contained  in  the 
legislation  which  I  joined  in  sponsoring 
earlier  this  year. 

To  do  less  would  have  been  to  ignore 
the  serious  plight  of  more  than  25  million 
Americans  who  depend  upon  social  secu- 
rity as  their  primary,  if  not  sole,  source 
of  income. 

All  of  us  in  this  House  are  concerned 
about  inflation.  But  we  cannot  fight  it 
at  the  expense  of  those  same  people  who 
are  already  suffering  most  from  it — sen- 
ior citizens  and  persons  on  fixed  income. 
Three  out  of  10  older  Americans  Uve  in 
poverty  today,  and  another  20  percent 
are  just  above  the  poverty  line.  Neai-ly 
all  of  their  income  is  spent  on  those 
items  whose  prices  rise  most  in  inflation- 
ary periods — food,  medicine,  and  housing. 
Yet  they  have  been  receiving  the  same 
social  security  benefits  during  a  period 
when  living  costs  have  risen  by  more  than 
9  percent,  and  the  costs  of  many  of  these 
essential  items  even  more. 

We  cannot  allow  this  shocking  situa- 
tion to  continue.  It  is  our  senior  citizens 
who,  through  a  lifetime  of  work  and  serv- 
ice in  a  less  technologically  advanced 
period,  have  provided  the  foundation  for 
the  present  economic  prosperity  and 
well-being  which  most  Americans  enjoy 
today.  It  is  our  responsibility  now  to 
assure  them  a  dignified  and  secure  retire- 
ment in  this  society  which  they  helped 
create. 

The  15 -percent  increase,  applicable  to 
benefits  payable  for  January  1970,  is  the 
very  minimum  we  can  do.  Enactment 
of  this  bill  is  not  the  end,  but  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action  of  the  91st  Congress 
in  this  whole  area. 

We  must  also  look  to  such  questions  as 
the  adequacy  of  the  minimum  payment, 
an  automatic  cost-of-living  increase,  in- 
creased benefits  for  the  disabled  and  the 
blind,  more  realistic  payments  for 
widows  and  survivors,  a  new  retirement 
test  and  income  base  for  benefits,  and 
revision  and  extension  of  medicare. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  already 
indicated  that  his  committee  will  con- 
tinue its  examination  of  these  issues,  and 
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will  report  a  comprehensive  social  se- 
curity and  medicare  bill  to  this  House 
by  next  March. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  continue  the  support  of  our  senior 
citizens  which  they  have  shown  in  their 
vote  for  the  15-percent  increase,  and  that 
we  will  set  a  new  standard  for  the  seven- 
ties, by  enacting  the  most  meaningful 
and  comprehensive  social  security  leg- 
islation in  the  new  year 

Mr.  MESKILL  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  to 
state  my  strong  endorsement  of  H  R. 
15095.  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1969 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  very  simple 
It  IS  designed  to  give  a  15-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  to  those  in  our  society  whc  have 
been  the  most  hard  pressed  by  the  ram- 
pant inflation  that  besets  our  economy  at 
the  present  time 

Mr  Speaker,  oi'r  senior  citizens,  those 
65  and  over,  our  disabled,  and  our  wid- 
ows and  orphans;  these  individuals  must 
be  provided  with  an  adequate  income  to 
meet  thetc .daily  living  expenses.  These 
are  not,  for  the  most  part,  people  who 
wish  to  live  off  the  Government.  These 
are  people  who  have  worked  hard  to  ac- 
cumulate their  .saving-s  only  to  see  them 
eaten  up  by  rapidly  escalating  prices  and 
a  nsing  cost  of  living  that  has  persisted 
stubbornly  in  the  face  of  Inflationar.- 
controls. 

The  rising  cost  of  livins^.  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the.se  individuals  are 
largely  forced  to  live  on  fixed  incomes 
which  do  act  adjust  to  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  has  left  these  individuals  in  a 
desperate  situation 

For  most  of  these  people,  the  major 
source  of  their  income  is  their  social  se- 
curity check  each  month,  their  savings 
having  been  gobbled  up  by  rising  prices 
Now  mrlation  has  even  decimated  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  social  .securitv 
dollars. 

Since  the  last  social  .security  benefit 
increase  m  February-  of  1968.  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  9.1  percent  Tins  year 
alone  we  have  experienced  nearly  a  6- 
percent  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index 

Inflation,  combined  with  the  adminis- 
trations  tough  anti-inflation  policy  of 
tight  fiscal  and  monetary  control,  has 
left  those  least  able  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  caught  in  the  middle. 

Justice  demands  that  the  Congress 
take  immediate  action  to  grant  relief 
from  inflation  to  25  million  Americans 
who  will  be  on  the  .social  .security  rolls  as 
of  January  1    1970 

The  15-percent  increase  in  benefits  is 
more  generous  than  the  13-;>ercent  In- 
crea.se  called  for  in  a  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced at  the  begmnmg  of  the  .session. 
However,  s'nce  the  time  I  introduced  my 
bill,  the  cost  of  living  has  contmued  to 
spiral  upward,  making  the  15-percent  in- 
crease nece.ssary 

While  I  fully  support  this  15-percent 
increase.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this 
Is  only  a  temporary  .solution  to  a  problem 
that  promises  to  be  with  us  in  the  future. 
Looking  at  the  trend  in  the  cost  of  living, 
it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  we  must  tie 
future  mcreases  In  social  .security  bene- 
fits to  the  cost  of  living  index.  As  the  cost 


of  living  increases,  there  .should  be  auto- 
matic increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fits to  accurately  compensate  the  de- 
creasing purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 
Since  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  spon- 
sored legislation  to  tie  future  benefit  in- 
creases to  the  cost  of  living.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  this  proposal  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion by  the  House  However.  I  realize  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  brought  a  simple  benefit 
Increase  bill  before  the  House  because  of 
the  urgent  need  for  speedy  action  on  this 
measure.  I  would  hope,  however,  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  make 
consideration  of  this  proposal  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business  next  year 

I  would  also  like  to  .see  the  committee 
recommend  the  abolition  of  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  an  individual  may 
earn  and  still  remain  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  I  hope  the  committee 
will  give  favorable  consideration  to  H  R. 
6252.  a  bill  I  introduced  to  remove  the 
earnmgs  limitation 

The  Social  Security  Act  is  in  need  of 
other  reforms  as  well.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  announced  its  In- 
tention to  tackle  the  entire  .social  security 
and  welfare  program  when  it  returns  to 
work  after  the  first  of  the  year.  This  is 
encouraging  I  look  forward  to  their  rec- 
ommendations 

Mr      BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker  I  yield  back  my  remaining  time. 
Mr   MILLS    Mr   Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  H  R 
151)95 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr    MILLS    Mr    Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  pre.sent   and   make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  Doorkeei)er  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  400.  nays  0.  not  voting  33. 
as  follows: 

[Roll    No    :323| 
YEAS— 400 


CiUver 

Daddarto 

Daniel,  Va 

Daniels.  N  J 

Davis.  Oa 

Davis.  Wis 

de  la  aarza 

Delaiiey 

Delleiibark 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlrklnson 

DIk'KS 

Donohue 

D<irn 

Dcjwdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards.  La 

Ellberi; 

Eripnhorn 

Esoh 

E,shlemBn 

Evans.  Ciilo 

Evtns.  Term 

Kallon 

Karhst<»ln 

F»5cell 

KeU'han 

Eindley 

Fl.sh 

Klsher 

EkH)d 

KUiwers 

Klvnt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fmser 

F"rellni;huysen 
h'rey 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Fiiqiia 
Galiaanakls 
Clarmat? 
Clavdfis 
r.ottvs 
'llbboiis 
Ollbert 
Cion/alez 
(i  >odIlnn 
Gray 

Oreeii.  Oreg 
Green.  Pa 
Grlffln 
Grlffltiis 
( ;  n  '.s-s 
Grover 
Gvibser 

GUCftly^ 


-Abernethy 

.\dalr 

.\dftms 

.^ddabbo 

.Mbert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
.Anderson.  Ill, 
.Andrews,  Ala. 
.Andrews. 

N  Dak 
.■\nii  in/lo 
A  rends 
.A.shbruKjk 
A.shley 
Aspmall 
.Avres 
Barlnt: 
rtarrett 
Heall    .Md 
Belcher 
Bell   Calif, 
Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Bevill 


Ble.ster 
BlnKham 
Blackbtirn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Bolaiid 
Bow 

Bmdemas 
Bra.scij 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzjiian 
Brown,  Calif 
Br  own    Mil  h 
Brown.  Ohio 
BrovhlU.  N  C 
Br  .vhlll.  Va 
BU'  hanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Biirll.Hon,  Mo 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne.  Pa. 


Byrnes,  Wis 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederherg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
C'lawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohflan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
CLirman 
Couaihlln 
Cramer 
Crane 


Hr  an 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
si  hinidt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash 
Harrlnirton 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Ha.stlnis 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W  Va 
Heckler.  Mass 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hnsmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunicate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
It*iord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kln^ 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuvkendail 

Kyi 

Kyros 

I^andKrebe 

Landrum 

Ijinkien 

Latta 

I-ennon 

Lloyd 

iMtin.  La 

Long,  Md 

L<jwensteln 

I.ujan 

McCarthy 

McClr,r%- 

McCIo.skey 

.McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

.Mf  Donald. 

Mich 
McEwen 
McKueallv 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Ma.ss 
MacGreuor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaca 
Mav 
Mavne 
Meeds 
.Melcher 
.Mesklll 
Michel 
MIkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mliilsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
.Mlze 
Mlzell 
MoIIohan 
Monasian 
Montgomery 
Ml  lorhead 
Morcan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mo.sher 
MO.S.S 

Murphy.  Ill 
Murphy.  N  Y. 
Mvers 
Nfttcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
NIX 
Obey 
OHara 
OK.nskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal.  Ga 
ONeUl.  Mass 
Ottlniier 
Pas.sman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkuis 
Pettis 
Philhin 
Pickle 
Pike 
PIrnle 
PoaKe 
Pixlell 
PotT 

Pollock 
Preyer.  N  C. 
Price.  Ill 
Price.  Tex 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puclnskl 


Johnson,  Calif.  Purcell 


Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  111 

Reld.  N  Y. 

Relfel 

Reusfi 

Rhodes 

RleKle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Roe 

RtiKcrs.  Colo 

Rogers.  Fla 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Rcstenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onite 

Sandman 

.Satterfteld 

S.'\vl.ir 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

.Scheuer 

Sch  nee  bell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Snyder 

Sprlniier 

Statlord 

Staiigers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stel'.jer,  Ariz. 

Stel-er.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

atratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckov 

Sullivan 

Svmlnu'ton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tea-ue.  C.iUf 

Teaeue.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Tlernan 

ITdall 

Uilman 

Utt 

Vander  Jatrt 

Vanlk 

Vl',-orlto 

Wa^-'f-'oniier 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Wa  t.si  in 

Watts 

Wrickcr 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

VVlinall 

Wl.'LTins 

WlllUms 

Wilson.  Bob 

WllSf)!) 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wrluht 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wynian 
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Yates 

Young 

Zlon 

Yatron 

Zablockl 
NAYS— 0 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

Abbltt 

Cunnlngliam 

Leggett 

Anderson, 

Dawson 

Lipscomb 

Tenn. 

Dlngell 

Lukens 

HUtnlk 

Gallagher 

McFall 

H>mnK 

Glalmo 

Mann 

Brooks 

Goldwater 

Nichols 

Button 

Hall 

Pelly 

Cahlll 

Halpern 

Powell 

Chlsholm 

Hanna 

Tunney 

Clay 

Hubert 

Van  Deerlln 

Conyers 

Hocan 

I'  'wcer 

Klrwan 

So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  I  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
tiie  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk    announced    the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr  Brooics  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr  Dlngell  with  Mr.  CahUl. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr,  Button  with  Nichols 

Mr  Cowger  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr   Conyers. 

Mr  Dawson  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr  Kirwan  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

.Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Cunningham  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr  Gialmo  with  Mr  Halpern. 

Mr  Hogaii  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
;i-  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

House  Resolution  740  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
I  \tend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
!'a.ssed  iH.R.  15095),  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There   was  no   objection. 


CONNECTICUT-NEW  YORK  RAIL- 
ROAD PASSENGER  TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMPACT 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  iH.R.  14646)  granting  the  consent  of 
C.ingress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York 
P.ailroad  Passenger  Transportation 
Compact. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.   14646 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o<  Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
.4  7;!enca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
C  innectlcut-New  Yoric  Railroad  Passenger 
Iriiuportation  Compact  in  substantially  the 
:  'llowing  form: 

"Article  I 
For  the  purpose  of  continuing  and  Im- 
[■  roving  the  railroad  passenger  service  of  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road (and  Its  successors)  between  the  city 
o:  New  Haven  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
end  the  city  of  New  York  In  the  State  of 
New  York.  Including  branch  lines  which  are 


tributary  to  the  main  line  of  that  railroad 
between  the  said  cities;  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority,  a  governmental  corpc- 
.  ration  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut TranBp>ortatlon  Authority,  an 
agency  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  acting 
individually,  but  In  cooperation  with  each 
other,  or  as  co-venturers  where  they  deem  it 
advisable  and  practical,  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  do  the  following  where  permissible 
under  the  enabling  laws  of  their  respective 
States: 

"(a)  To  acquire  through  eminent  domain 
proceedings,  or  by  gift,  purchase,  lease  or 
otherwise,  the  ownership  Interest  In  or  the 
right  to  the  use  of  all  those  assets  of  the 
said  railroad  (or  of  any  successor  in  interest 
to  such  assets),  l>e  they  real  property,  per- 
sonal property  or  a  combination  of  the  two 
(Including  rights  arising  out  of  contract, 
franchise  or  otherwise ) ,  which  are  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  become  necessary, 
convenient  or  desirable  for  the  continuation 
or  Improvement  of  such  service; 

"(b)  to  repair  and  rehabilitate  such  as- 
sets, or  to  acquire  by  gift,  purchase,  lease 
or  otherwise,  such  new  or  additional  assets 
and  rights  as  they  deem  necesstu-y,  conveni- 
ent or  desirable  for  such  continuation  or 
Improvement; 

"(c)  to  dispose  of  any  such  assets,  new  and 
additional  assets  and  rights,  or  of  the  right 
to  the  use  of  the  same,  by  conveyance,  lease 
or  otherwise  (including  without  limitation, 
the  grant  of  trackage  rights)  when  and  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  needed  for 
such  service  by  the  said  agencies;  and  to 
abandon  or  discontinue  portions  of  such  serv- 
ice when  advisable;  and/ or 

"(d)  to  operate  such  service,  of  to  contract 
for  the  operation  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  such  service  by  others. 

"To  accomplish  the  foregoing  objectives, 
the  said  agencies  are  authorized,  individu- 
ally and  jointly,  to  apply  for  aid,  federal, 
state  or  local,  to  supplement  those  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
them  under  the  laws  of  the  party  states. 
"Article  II 

"The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
construed  liberally  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
thereof.  Amendments  and  supplements  to  this 
compact  to  implement  the  purposes  thereof 
may  be  adopted  by  concurrent  legislation  of 
the  party  states. 

"Article   III 

"This  compact  shall  be  of  no  force  and 
effect  unless  and  until  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  or  before  De- 
cember thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 
nine,  has  consented  thereto." 

Sec.  2.  The  consent  herein  granted  does 
not  constitute  consent  in  advance  for  any 
amendments  or  supplements  to  the  compact 
which  may  be  adopted  by  concurrent  legis- 
lation of  "the  party  States  pursuant  to  ar- 
ticle II  of  the  compact. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  is  hereby  reserved  by  the 
Congress  or  any  of  its  standing  committees 
to  require  the  disclosure  and  the  furnishing 
of  such  information  and  data  by  or  concern- 
ing the  MetrofXJlitan  Transportation  Author- 
ity and  the  Connecticut  Transportation  Au- 
thority in  their  operation  under  the  compact 
as  is  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Congress 
or  such  committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 


tleman from  California  opposed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  KASTENMEiER)i(A  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  the 
House  is  very  simple  in  purpose  and  ef- 
fect. It  would  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  compact  between  Connecticut 
and  New  York.  The  compact  authorizes 
joint  action,  as  coadventurers,  by  an  in- 
strumentality of  Connecticut,  called 
Connecticut  Transportation  Authority, 
and  an  instrumentality  of  New  York 
called  Metropolitan  Transportation  Au- 
thority, in  the  operation  of  the  passenger 
service  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  and  its  successors  be- 
tween Hartford,  Conn.,  and  New  York 
City.  The  purpose  of  the  compact  is 
to  enable  the  two  States  to  continue 
and  improve  the  railroad  passenger 
service  between  these  cities. 

This  is  a  routine  legislative  measure. 
It  does  not  appropriate  or  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  any  money.  It  is  made 
necessary-  by  the  provision  of  article  I, 
section  10  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that — 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  .  .  .  enter  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  State. 

In  other  words,  congressional  consent 
is  needed  in  order  to  give  full  and  un- 
questioned legal  status  to  the  bistate 
operation  of  passenger  service  over  the 
lines  of  the  former  New  Haven  Railroad. 
Those  lines  form  a  vital  passenger  artery 
used  by  thousands  of  commuters  daily. 
The  service  is  now  at  the  50.000  passen- 
gers-per-day  level.  Unfortimately,  at 
present  these  commuters  must  suffer 
gross  discomfort  and  inconvenience 
caused  by  worn  out  and  dilapidated 
equipment  and  undermaintained  track- 
age. The  two  States  want  to  be  in  a 
position  jointly  to  improve  this  critical 
situation  and  restore  vitality  to  the  com- 
muter service.  The  compact  consent  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  14646  will  help  them  to  do 
this. 

The  legislatures  of  the  two  States  have 
enacted  the  subject  compact  in  identical 
statutes,  namely,  section  1  of  chapter 
824  of  the  Laws  of  New  York  for  1968, 
approved  June  1.  1968.  and  section  1  of 
Public  Act  46  of  the  Laws  of  Connecticut 
for  1969.  approved  April  21,  1969.  Certi- 
fied copies  of  this  legislation  is  in  our 
files. 

The  compact  by  its  terms  provides  that 
the  cooperating  State  agencies  may — 

First,  acquire  assets  of  the  New  York. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  where 
needed  for  the  continuation  or  improve- 
ment of  the  railroad  passenger  service  of 
that  railroad; 

Second,  repair  and  rehabilitate  such 
assets ; 

Third,  dispose  of  such  assets  where  not 
needed:  and 

Fourth,  operate  or  contract  for  the 
operation  of  the  service. 

The   cooperating   State  agencies   are 
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also  authorl2ed  to  apply — I  stress  the 
word  "apply" — for  aid.  Federal.  State, 
or  local.  By  Its  terms  the  compact  legis- 
lation lapses  If  Congress  fails  to  consent 
to  the  compact  by  December  31.  1969. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  giving 
the  State  agencies  the  authority  to  apply 
for  aid,  the  compcu:t  merely  expresses 
the  commitment  of  the  two  States.  It 
has  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  Federal 
Oovemment  except  to  vouch  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  two  agencies  as  applicants 

There  has  been  comment  on  the  fact 
that  Federal  aid  has  already  been  sought 
and  has,  to  some  extent,  been  approved 
for  the  modernization  project  which  Is 
the  subject  of  the  compact.  I  would  like 
to  repeat  what  I  have  already  on  occa- 
sion stated  with  regard  to  this,  namely 
that  the  grant  or  grants  of  funds  were 
not  authorized  by  compact  approval 
legislation  and  that  compact  approval 
legislation  does  not  authorize  the  grant 
of  funds. 

As  regards  the  financial  details  of  the 
project  .lender  discussion,  a  very  able 
analysis!  iy  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MrsKiLi.)  indicates  that 
a  matching  grant  of  S28  4  million  ha.s 
been  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  That  Departm,ent'.s  let- 
ter approving  the  subject  lesLslation 
reads  In  part: 

The  basic  purpose  of  tiie  bill  is  to  give  full 
and  unquestioned  legal  status  to  the  bl- 
state  operation  of  r&ll  contmuter  service  over 
tb«  .  .  .  lines  of  tlie  former  New  Haven  Rail- 
road .  .  The  Department  rect>gTilze8  the 
need  for  the  explicit,  legal  base  the  compact 
provides  This  Department  .strongly  -lup- 

porta  the  bills 

Attention  of  the  Members  is  also  di- 
rected to  sections  2,  3.  and  4  of  H  R 
14646.  Section  2  makes  clear  that  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  compact  will  not 
constitute  consent  in  advance  fur  amend- 
ments or  supplements  to  the  compact 
which  may  hereafter  be  adopted  pur- 
suant to  article  II  of  the  compact  In 
other  words,  chanire.s  would  have  to  be 
brought  back  for  congressional  approval. 
Section  3  reserves  the  right  of  Con«res.s 
and  its  committees  to  require  informa- 
tion from  the  State  agencies  in  their 
operation  under  the  compact  Section  4 
contain.s  the  customary  reservation  of 
the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 

While  the  present  legislation  was  pend- 
ing on  the  Consent  Calendar  the  other 
body,  on  November  19.  1969.  enacted 
identical  legislation  without  dLssentlng 
voice,  as  S  3734  I  urse  prompt  enact- 
ment of  H  R.  14646  When  it  is  passed 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
S.  2734  from  the  Speaker's  table  for 
immediate  consideration 

Mr  .ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr  ADAMS.  According  to  the  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  us  m  the  report,  there  is 
going  to  be  about  So6  million  at  one  pomt. 
and  hopefully  $80  million,  of  Federal 
funds. 

In  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  we  have  spent  3  weeks 
of  hearings  trying  to  put  together  a  na- 
tional rail  program.  This  bill  means  tak- 
ing it  piecemeal. 


I  want  to  know  if  the  gentleman  has 
studied  the  merits  of  the  administration 
proposals,  from  DOT  and  ICC,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  passenger 
rail  net.  as  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history  on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  can  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  have  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
proving the  legislation. 

I  realize  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  been  under- 
taking a  study  of  American  railroads. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  is  not  Just  a  study.  We 
have  executive  sessions  scheduled  on  the 
bills  for  the  middle  of  January. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  consumed  15  minutes 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Mr  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  Mesxild  . 

I  Mr.  MESKILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hrst.  I 
wish  to  reiterate  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation.  The  5»le  purpose  of  H.R. 
14646  Is  to  meet  a  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  all  interstate  compacts 
be  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  • 
United  States.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
read  from  the  US.  Constitution.  Article 
I.  section  10  states: 

No  state  shall,  without  the  Coosent  of 
CongreoB,  lay  ajiy  Duly  of  Tonnage,  keep 
Troops,  or  Slilpe  of  War  In  Time  of  Peace, 
enter  into  any  .\(|rre«ment  or  Compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Po>wer.  or 
engage  In  War,  unless  actually  ln\"aded,  or 
in  such  Imminent  Danger  .u  will  not  admit 
of  delay. 

Compliance  with  tlie  Constitution, 
then.  IS  the  single  reason  for  this  body 
to  take  action  on  this  legislation.  By 
acting  favorably  on  H.R.  14646.  we  are 
merely  giving  authority  to  two  legal  en- 
titles, the  Connecticut  Transportation 
.\uthonty — CTA— and  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York — MTA — to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  act  jointly  to  Improve  and 
modernize  railroad  passenger  trans- 
portation services  between  the  two 
States. 

Mr  Sp>eaker,  unless  we  give  congres- 
sional consent  to  this  mterstate  com- 
pact, the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New 
York  will  not  be  able  to  act  in  concert 
to  improve  railroad  .service  between 
their  two  borders. 

I  cannot  reiterate  strongly  enough 
that  favorable  action  on  this  bill  will 
only  confirm  an  agreement  which  has 
been  entered  into  between  the  respec- 
tive transportation  authorities  of  the 
two  States. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  in  no  way 
commits  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds 

If  we  pa.'is  this  bill,  all  we  are  doing  is 
granting  legal  authority  to  two  legal  en- 
tities to  act  together  for  a  specified  pur- 
post- 

The  funding  aspect  of  improving  and 
modernizing  tlie  New  York,  New  Haven 
ii  Hartford  Railroad  is  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate issue  Fundmg  is  a  part  of  the  ap- 
propriations process  The  time  for  Con- 
gress   to    question    the    advisability    of 


spending  Federal  money  for  improving 
transportation  is  when  it  is  considering 
the  appropriation's  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  this  legislation  does  not  authorize 
or  appropriate  any  Federal  money  lor 
any  purpose.  I  hope  that  this  clears  up 
any  confusion  or  misunderstanding  tli'>re 
may  have  been  on  this  issue. 

In  December  of  1967,  President  Jr.-  n- 
son  approved  a  grant  of  $28.4  millic  .!_ 
the  priority  program  request — to  go  to 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut 
to  assist  the  States  In  carrying  out  the 
proposed  bistate  modernization  of  itie 
bankrupt  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad.  The  grant  is  a  50  i  or- 
cent  matching  grant.  The  remainder  of 
the  funds  for  the  program  is  to  be  made 
up  by  the  two  States. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  ten- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  :or 
yielding. 

One  point  that  has  not  been  brought 
up  here  is  the  decision  of  the  Suprrnie 
Court  that  permitted  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  York  Central  to  merpe 
Under  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  Court 
stated  that  the  ICC  emphasized: 

The  merger  will  enable  the  unified  co:u- 
pany  to  accelerate  Investments  in  tran.sp.ir- 
tatlon  properties  and  contlnuallv  moden..:'p 
plant  and  equipment  and  provide  for  a  ir.  re 
adequate  and  better  service 

It  also  required  the  Pennsylvama  ai.d 
New  York  Central  in  their  merger  'o 
continue  to  provide  service  for  the  NVu 
York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  What  e 
are  doing  in  this  case  is  giving  the  Pr;in 
Central  the  opportunity  of  divesting  it~clf 
of  a  responsibility  that  was  mandated  to 
It  by  the  Court. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  the  gentleman 
is  not  correct.  I  have  read  the  portion  .1 
the  opinion  that  the  gentleman  refers  to. 
The  Coiu-t  was  referring  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  The  New  Haven  Railrc.id 
was  bankrupt.  The  New  Haven  Railroad 
was  not  an  asset.  The  New  Haven  Rail- 
road's freight  service  was  the  only  thiiii; 
the  Penn  Central  wanted  to  take  over. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  happened. 

When  the  ICC  conditioned  its  appro',  al 
of  the  Penn  Central  merger  on  the  incl  i- 
.sion  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  it  there- 
by compelled  Penn  Central  to  continue 
the  operation  of  the  service  but  it  m-iae 
no  effort  to  compel  the  purchase  of  \j  w 
equipment  by  the  railroad.  Indeed,  tt.e 
Commission  stated  that  If  the  two  Staie.v 
Connecticut  and  New  York,  did  not  pro- 
nde  financial  assistance  to  the  service 
it  would  entertain  a  "train-off"  applica- 
tion. 

Now.  the  gentleman  knows  I  am  sure 
that  the  ICC  under  a  train-off  applica- 
tion could  entertain  an  application  from 
the  railroad  to  discontinue  service.  They 
have  said  that  they  would  entertain  such 
an  application  unless  the  States  put  m 
some  money  of  their  own.  This  is  wh.u 
the  States  are  doing,  but  they  cannot  do 
It  in  concert  unless  we  approve  this  com- 
pact. 
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Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachuaetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

•  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  order  to  establish  congres- 
sional intent  with  reference  to  HR. 
14646  may  I  ask  those  in  charge  of  this 
bill  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

Does  this  legislation  in  any  way  re- 
lieve the  Penn  Central  Railroad  from  any 
of  the  provisions  that  were  included  in 
the  merger  of  the  Penn  Central  and  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  with  respect  to 
through  railroad  passenger  and  freight 
service  from  Boston  to  New  York  or  from 
New  York  to  Boston? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  It  certainly  does  not, 
and  I  would  go  further  by  saying  that  I 
have  a  letter  here — and  I  shall  only  read 
f  I  om  a  part  of  it  and  then  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  entire  letter  In  the 
rfcord.  This  letter  is  from  Mr.  Stuart 
T.  Saunders,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Penn  Central.  He  says: 

1  understand  some  queatlon  has  been  raised 
a.s  lo  how  the  remaining  passenger  service  on 
tl.i-  former  New  Haven  Railroad,  that  is,  east 
ot  -he  City  of  New  Haven,  might  be  affected. 
In  iny  opinion,  tliat  service  can  only  benefit 
as  a  result  of  relieving  the  total  operation  of 
the  present  burden  of  commutation  service. 
A.S  I  have  pledged  before,  where  there  Is  a 
public  nsed  for  passenger  transportation,  It 
IS  ^ur  Intention  to  provide  safe,  dependable, 
ai.d  comfortable  service  to  the  best  of  our 
rapftblUtles.  The  prompt  approval  of  HJl. 
Ui>46  by  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
ex-^and  Penn  Central  capability  to  meet  that 
pledge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  contents  of  the  entire  letter 
at  tlus  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Penn  Central, 
December  12. 1969. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  MiesKn.I,. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Congressman:  I  am  grateful  for 
yotir  leadership  in  seeking  passage  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  H.R.  14646. 
a  hill  approving  an  interstate  compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  New  York  and  Connecti- 
m:  This  compact  is  the  basis  of  the  bistate 
plvm  which  will  permit  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  West  End  suburban  service  of  the  former 
New  Haven  Railroad  in  those  two  States. 

I  understand  some  question  has  been 
rai.sed  as  to  how  the  remaining  passenger 
service  on  the  former  New  Haven  Railroad. 
that  is.  east  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,  might 
be  .iffected.  In  my  opinion,  that  service  can 
on.v  benefit  as  a  result  of  relieving  the  total 
operation  of  the  present  burden  of  commuta- 
tion service.  As  I  have  pledged  before,  where 
there  is  a  public  need  for  passenger  trans- 
portation, it  Is  our  intention  to  provide  safe, 
dependable,  and  comfortable  service  to  the 
best  of  our  capabilities.  Tbe  prompt  approval 
of  H  R.  14646  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
win  expand  Penn  Central  capability  to  meet 
that  pledge. 

Respectfully, 

STTTART    T.    SAUNOE3M. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentieman  will  yield  fur- 
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ther,  is  there  anjrthing  in  this  legislation 
that  would  allow  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road to  escape  from  their  obligations  to 
the  New  Haven  RaUroad  as  spelled  out  by 
the  ICX;  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
decision  to  permit  the  merger  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentieman  will  yield 
further,  Governor  Sargent  of  Massa- 
chusetts sent  a  telegram  to  my  office  last 
week  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  and  ask 
the  gentieman  from  Connecticut  to  com- 
ment upon  it. 

Ctovemor  Sargent  points  out  as 
follows: 

While  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Connect- 
icut-New York  Railroad  Passenger  Transpor- 
tation Compact,  I  would  urge  that  H.R.  14646 
require  that  Pennsylvania  Central  continue 
passenger  service  in  the  northeast  corridor 
at  reasonable  rates  and  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance. 
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May  I  now  ask  in  order  to  establish  the 
intent  of  H.R.  14646,  is  there  any  pro- 
vision in  this  legislation  which  would  be 
considered  to  be  in  contradiction  to  views 
expressed  by  the  Governor  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's letter? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is,  sir,  and  I  give  tus  my  authority  both  my 
understanding  of  the  legislation,  fortified 
by  the  letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Penn  Central. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentieman  will  yield 
further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  the  Governor's  telegram. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Hon.  James  A.  Bitrke. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

While  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Connect- 
icut-New York  Railroad  Passenger  Transpor- 
tation Compact,  I  would  urge  that  H.R.  14646 
require  that  Pennsylvania  Central  continue 
passenger  service  in  the  Northeast  Corridor  at 
reasonable  rates  and  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  statement  he  Is 
making.  As  to  his  comments  on  thQ  $28.4 
million,  he  is  quite  correct  that  this 
amount  Is  from  a  grant  in  the  previous 
administration  in  1967  and  it  is.  as  the 
gentieman  knows,  fully  budgeted  by  the 
present  administration. 

Lastly,  I  would  say  it  is  clear  that  Penn 
Central  has  a  serious  responsibility  to 
fully  live  up  to  the  provisions  of  the  mer- 
ger agreement  and  they  must  do  much 
more  in  terms  of  standards  of  safety  and 
service. 

P^irther,  this  matter  has  dragged  for 
years  and  years,  and  the  time  for  action 
has  come. 

I  think  we  must  approve  this  compyact, 
which  must  be  passed  by  the  House  by 


December  31  if  it  is  to  go  into  effect  and 
which  is  aU  we  swe  voting  on  today.  The 
States  involved  must  be  permitted  to 
maintain  and  modernize  a  service  which 
is  essential  to  the  public  interest  and  to 
which  many  thousands  of  commuters  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut  are  entltied. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernah)  . 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  because,  frankly,  I  think 
we  are  imdertaklng  a  piecemeal  approach 
to  the  problems  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion, not  only  in  the  East,  but  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  I  do  this  with  great 
reluctance  because  I  realize  the  problems 
of  New  York  and  Connecticut  with  re- 
gard to  their  commuter  service. 

However,  I  think  it  has  already  been 
indicated  to  us  today  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
has  had  before  it  numerous  bills  relating 
to  the  problems  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion in  our  country,  and  has  had  the  tes- 
timony of  the  people  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  this  transportation 
problem  as  a  whole.  I  really  t^nk  that 
we  should  not  make  or  allow  a  compact 
which  is  clearly  set  up  to  earmark  $56.8 
million  to  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  and  possibly  $80  million  in 
the  future.  I  do  not  say  that  from  a  self- 
ish standpoint,  because  it  probably  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
as  well  if  this  compact  is  approved,  be- 
cause eventually  I  think  the  improvement 
of  that  service  certainly  could  flow  and 
be  of  benefit  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
but  I  have  become  concerned  about  what 
the  effect  overall  would  be,  not  only  on 
Rhode  Island,  but  on  the  country  as  a 
whole.  I  think  another  fact  is  that  we 
have  experienced  in  the  past,  fietitions  to 
curtail  passenger  service  by  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  and  the  fact  that  the 
ICC  recognized  the  problem  very  clearly 
when  as  a  condition  precedent  to  allow- 
ing the  merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
they  provided  that  all  of  the  services 
would  be  continued  by  the  railroad. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  total  expenses  to  the  Federal 
Government  might  reach  a  great  deal 
higher  than  that,  because  if  the  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Authority  does  to 
the  State  of  Connecticut  what  they  have 
done  for  Long  Island  in  running  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  the  entire  State 
may  well  quaUfy  as  a  disaster  area. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  concur  in 
the  statements  of  my  colleague  from 
Long  Island,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pike)  .  If  the  L.I.R.R.  is  any  in- 
dication of  the  ability  of  the  MTA  com- 
mittee to  run  a  railroad  then  the  com- 
muters on  the  New  Haven  had  better  be 
concerned.  I  also  wish  to  point  out  to 
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the  gentleman  the  point  that  he  raised 
earlier,  the  fact  that  the  court  in  talk- 
ing about  the  continuation  of  service 
stated  "that  only  by  permitting  the 
merger  would  it  be  possible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  compel  the  Penn  Central  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  New  Haven. 

In  addition,  there  were  no  hearings  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  held  on  this  bill. 
and  it  is  going  to  cost  the  city  of  New 
York  $700,000  a  year  to  make  up  the 
deficit  that  the  Penn  Cpntral  Railroad 
Is  now  required  to  provide 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TIERNAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
only  1  minute  left  of  my  time,  but  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut that  there  are  two  steps  that 
can  be  immediately  taken  to  protect  the 
service,  the  ICC  can  deny  the  discon- 
tinuance, and.  second,  we  have  bills 
pending  to  require  adequate  service.  Uie.se 
are  J>einj;J}eard.  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  be  pajised  in  the  middle  of  January 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  TTERNAN  I  yield  to  the  ^jentle- 
man  from  Texas 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  vieldinc 

Mr  Speaker,  when  this  matter  '.va.s 
first  presented  to  the  House  on  November 
17.  I  atsked  this  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  I  said: 

I  wan:  Ui  ask.  tbe  gen^lemdn  from  Con- 
necticut If  It  13  contemplated  that  you  will 
dsk  the  Federal  Government  for  funds  fur 
the  operatiun  of  this  compact 

And  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr  MzsKiLL)  said: 

Yes  The  answer  to  the  gentlenxan  would 
be  ;n  'he  afflrmanve  It  Is  contemplated  that 
one-half  of  the  fofi  million  would  be  applied 
for  from  the  IX)T 

So  It  IS  clearly  indicated  that  these 
funds  will  be  asked  for 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  15  bills  relating 
to  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govpmment 
to  the  railroad  Industry  before  our  S\ib- 
committee  on  Transportation  now,  aiid 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  pursue  those  bills 
before  we  get  into  this  matter  The  bill 
before  Ua  is  premature  And  I  fear  it  is 
a  meai.s  to  evade  the  appropriation 
process 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman ha>^  e.xpired 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr  Celler  • .  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a 
simple  bill  which  under  the  constitution- 
al requirement  provides  for  the  consent 
01  the  Congresji  to  a  compact  made  be- 
tween two  States.,  namely.  Connecticut 
and  New  York. 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  Ss  Hart- 
ford Railroad  :s  in  bankruptcy  and  it  has 
been  !imp:ng  alonj:  and  giving  hardly 
any  service  of  any  consequence  to  some 
50.000  to  60,000  daily  commuters  who  go 
into  New  York  City  from  various  parts  of 
Connecticut.  Without  this  transportation 


both  New  York  and  Connecticut  would 
suffer  immeasurably 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
New  York  Central  merged,  and  It  was 
agreed  that  the  combined  or  merged 
railroad  would  operate  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  But 
there  was  no  provision  in  that  merger 
agreement  whereby  new  equipment 
would  not  be  purchased  or  supplied  by 
the  merged  railroad  It  is  dltficult  to  op- 
erate a  railroad  without  any  new  equip- 
ment that  us  constantly  required 

The  States  of  New  York  and  Connec- 
ticut entered  into  a  compact  whereby 
the  two  transportation  agencies  in  those 
States  were  willing  to  operate  the  new 
railroad  becau.se  the  Penn  Central  now  is 
m  great  dilBculties  and  facing  almast  all 
kinds  and  manners  of  financial  troubles 
It  cannot  operate  adequately 

Therefore,  the  States  must  come  in  and 
operate  for  the  .sake  of  these  commuters, 
some  60,000  daily  commuters  going  into 
New  York  They  cannot  be  left  high  and 
dry- 
Without  this  compact,  I  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
it  Hartford  Railroad  This  compact  sim- 
ply provides  that  in  the  operation  of 
these  two  transportation  agencies  of  the 
two  -sovereign  States  that  they  .shall  be 
permuted  to  borrow  various  funds  from 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut 
and  the  Federal  Government  so  as  to 
purchase  new  equipment 

The  arrangement  between  the  two 
States  expires  at  the  end  of  this  very 
month  and  unless  this  compact  is  en- 
tered into.  I  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  operation  of  the  New- 
York.  New  Haven  ii  Hartford  Railroad 
and  these  commuters  can  then  go  hang 
You  can  .see  the  serious  coasequences 
that  would  flow  from  this  The  answer 
lies  in  approval  of  this  compact. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  confusion  de- 
veloped here,  and  for  no  reason  whatso- 
ever. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr  Wolff  ■  makes  the  absurd  statement 
that  to  the  extent  that  New  York  puts 
money  into  this  operation,  money  is 
taken  away  from  another  railroad — the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  The  Long  Island 
Railroad  has  nautihl  to  do  with  this  ar- 
langement  between  New  York  and 
Connecticut. 

I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  the 
New  York  authorities  have  already 
pumped  into  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company  $263  million  whereas  the  re- 
quest that  very  likely  will  be  made  for 
purposes  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
d-  Hartford  Railroad  by  the  combined 
transportation  agencies  of  both  States 
will  b€  only  $23  million. 

So  I  do  not  imderstand  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Wolff  >  is 
bewailing  about  There  is  no  merit  what- 
soever in  his  argument  His  argument 
will  yield  nothing  for  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  I  am  just  as  anxious  for  con- 
tinued and  adequate  operation — as  is 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr 
Wolff  I  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  but 
his  attack  is  not  well  directed  and  is  ill 
timed  Let  him  train  his  guns  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority, 
the   US    OfHce  of   Transportation,   the 


Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  New  York  State  Legislature.  He  is 
indeed  in  the  wrong  forum. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yuld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  On. 
necticut  >  Mr  Weicker  i  . 

Mr  WEICKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  come  back  t.i  the  main  point  tluu 
has  been  missed  as  to  this  compact- 
why  tlie  compact  ' 

In  the  early  sixties,  it  became  \v:y 
obvious  that  transportation  in  the  North- 
east was  a  mess  At  that  time  we  were 
not  comine  to  the  Congress  with  aiiv 
interstate  compacts — most  States  did  ikh 
even  have  transportation  authorities  ct 
up  whereby  they  could  deal  with  tiie 
i.ssues  and  study  the  problem  of  tran.s- 
portation 

Then  Connecticut  and  New  Yi  .  k 
formed  tran.sportation  authorities  ai.d 
started  to  get  toeether  to  try  to  resolve 
what  was  their  common  problem 

It  IS  absolutely  necessary  to  engage  m 
interstate  cooperation  Some  30.000  com- 
muters from  the  State  of  Connecticit 
go  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  will  some- 
body tell  me  please,  how  one  goes  Irnn 
Stamford,  Conn  ,  into  New  York  City 
without  going  across  a  State  iine. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  it  clearly  is  an 
interstate  problem  and  breaks  down  n 
the  followinii  way  population  patterns 
and  commercial  and  commuting  pat  ten  ;s 
will  determine  as  to  what  entities  of  go-.- 
ernment  have  to  come  together. 

It  could  very  well  be  that  on  loim- 
haid  passenger  service,  the  States  of  New- 
York.  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  and 
Mas.sachusett.s  will  have  to  pet  togeth.i. 
This  compact  relates  to  the  West  Ei.d 
commuter  service.  This  is  the  proble::; 
of  Connecticut  and  New  York.  It  coiiul 
well  be  that  there  are  problems  that  e.N- 
ist  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
It  could  very  well  be  that  on  the  Boston 
:un.  or  the  eastern  end  of  the  servuc 
Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  and  Mas- 
.sachusetts  will  have  to  uet  together. 

Commuting  patterns  determine  which 
entries  of  government  have  to  get  to- 
gether in  order  to  coordinate  their  il- 
forts.  The  West  End  commuting  service, 
the  West  End  service  of  the  New  Haven 
Division  of  Penn  Central  Railroad.  .^ 
what  we  are  referring  to  here  today. 
There  is  only  one  form  of  transportation 
that  can  take  large  numbers  of  people 
over  a  limited  area  and  that  is  the  rau- 
road  So  this  is  not  just  the  problem  of 
Connecticut  and  New  York  or  Massa- 
chusetts. Some  day  it  will  be  the  prob- 
lem of  our  sister  States.  Maybe  they  do 
not  have  the  population  now,  but  they 
will,  and  imless  they  want  to  see  their 
land  decimated  by  highway  after  high- 
way and  airport  after  airport,  thev  had 
better  put  their  efforts  to  providing  this 
kind  of  coordination,  and  .■superior  rail 
.service 

This  Ls  the  attempt  of  a  part  of  the 

Northeast   to   bring  some  order  out  of 

chaos  and  supply  such   transportation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New-  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
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gentleman  for  yielding.  The  point  he  is 
making  is  eminently  correct.  The  health 
of  the  New  Haven  Division  in  the  merged 
Penn  Central  system  is  central  to  the 
health  of  New  England. 

If  this  compact  permitting  takeover  by 
the  States  of  operation  of  the  New  Haven 
Division  is  not  approved  by  the  Congress 
by  December  31,  the  compact  will  lapse. 
There  would  then  be  no  remedy  except 
renewed  legislative  action  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  and  the  effect 
of  the  resulting  delay  could  be  extremely 
serious. 

The  West  End  service  is  vital  to  com- 
munities in  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
both  in  terms  of  their  economic  health 
and  in  terms  of  the  relief  of  traCQc  con- 
gestion and  air  pollution  from  automo- 
biles which  the  railroad  system  provides. 

We  are  not  voting  today  to  appropri- 
ate any  fimds,  but  are  merely  showing 
congressional  approval  of  and  respect  for 
the  initiative  shown  by  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut  in  meeting  a  criti- 
cal problem.  The  Federal  funds  for  the 
modernization  program  on  the  New 
Haven  have  already  been  appropriated 
and  budgeted  during  a  previous  admin- 
istration. The  discussion  by  members  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  need  for  legislation  to 
meet  national  needs  does  not  face  up  to 
the  immediate  emergency  in  the  New 
England  States.  Certainly  I  will  support 
legislation  to  meet  national  needs  at  such 
time  as  it  Is  reported  to  the  House,  but 
the  condition  of  the  Penn  Central's  pas- 
senger service  is,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  an  emergency  situation.  It  Is  not 
a  matter  where  we  can  traipse  along  at 
a  very  leisurely  pace. 

Lastly.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  is 
;•  not  true  that  the  Governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States  involved  and  the  Governors 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  all 
strongly  support  this  compact? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  Is  true.  It  is  true 
and  has  been  true  for  a  period  of  years. 
As  the  gentleman  aided  congresslonally, 
I  served  In  the  State  of  Connecticut 
on  the  Connecticut  Transporatlon  Au- 
thority, working  with  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York  in  an  ef- 
fort to  resolve  this  problem.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  these  States, 
working  together,  can  supply  a  solution 
to  the  problem  that  confronts  us.  But 
ve  cannot  even  work  together  unless  we 
have  this  kind  of  legislation.  This  Is  not 
an  appropriation  bill.  It  allocates  noth- 
ing We  are  subject  to  Congress  when- 
ever we  got  to  the  various  departments 
for  assistance.  This  is  the  authority  to 
work  together,  and  no  more  than  that. 
I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to  conquer 
a  problem  which  is  regional  in  scope. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Burke). 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Streaker,  our  primary  interest  Is  In  main- 
taining railroad  passenger  service  be- 
Tween  Boston.  Providence,  New  Haven, 
and  New  York  City.  Since  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad  has  taken  over,  they  have 
filed  several  applications  before  the  ICC 
for  the  abandonment  of  ptissenger  trains 
running  from  Springfield  and  Boston  to 
New  York.  They  have  also  several  ap- 
plications  pending   right  now  for  the 


abandonment  of  freight  service.  There 
are  no  trains  running  north  of  Boston. 
The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  h8is  been 
practically  dismantled.  The  Boston  & 
Albany  and  the  Boston  &  Providence 
RaiIro£Ul  are  practically  nonexistent. 
The  Old  Colony  Railroad,  serving  the 
southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  has 
gone  out  of  business. 

We  are  faced  here  with  a  real  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  want  to  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion, but  the  answers  given  to  me  here 
today  do  not  seem  to  solve  our  problem. 
Our  problem  is  a  continuation  of  rail 
service  from  New  York  to  Boston.  They 
have  already  proven  here  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York  that  they  can  lay  a 
new  roadbed  to  speed  up  service,  and  it 
Is  now  oversubscribed.  They  could  do  the 
same  thing  from  Boston  to  New  York. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  we  can 
see  that  the  Penn  Central  or  anything  in 
this  legislation  would  lead  to  that, 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  with  great  reluctance  to  oppose 
this  bill,  because  of  the  great  committee 
and  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  are 
proposing  it  for  consideration  but  our 
Committee  on.  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  held  extensive  hearings  on 
this  problem  for  the  United  States.  Sev- 
eral bills  have  been  considered.  We  have 
had  one  executive  session,  and  the  first 
order  of  business  when  the  Congress  re- 
convenes after  the  first  of  the  year  will 
be  further  executive  sessions  to  mark  up 
abm. 

Mr.  TALCOTT,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MONAGAN)  . 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  legislation.  It  Is  important  for  Con- 
necticut that  it  pass.  It  is  a  matter,  of 
course,  of  the  two  State  authorities  seek- 
ing permission  to  get  together  to  do  a 
specific  job.  It  may  be  as  has  been 
claimed,  that  there  are  great  plans  for 
something  that  is  going  to  happen  in  na- 
tional planning  throughout  the  country 
on  a  broad  scale,  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture but  the  local  plight  exists  at  the 
present  time  and  the  proposals  to  permit 
this  crisis  situation  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  voluntary  action  of  these  two 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  they  are  doing  Is 
asking  permission  to  go  ahead  and  do  a 
job.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  unique  enough 
in  itself  to  grant  authority  so  that  they 
can  proceed  to  take  care  of  these  com- 
muters who  are  moving  between  the  two 
States  in  this  very  critical  situation. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  comment  that  though 
the  remarks  have  been  made  here  today 
that  we  should  wait  for  a  coimtrywide 
solution  to  the  railroad  problem,  the  situ- 
ation facing  our  railroads  generally  is 


enormous,  and  that  action  is  needed  now, 
and  the  case  has  been  clearly  made  for 
such  action  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, (Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Weickir, 
and  Mr.  Monagan)  .  It  has  been  apparent 
for  many  years  that  we  have  a  problem 
in  Connecticut  and  New  York  in  provid- 
ing suitable  commuter  passenger  service. 
Great  sacrifices  have  been  made;  for  ex- 
ample tax  rebates  have  been  granted  by 
both  states  over  a  long  period  of  time  to 
keep  the  service  going,  and  now  we  must 
have  this  compact  to  do  more  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  we  are  asking  is  that 
a  problem  that  is  obvious  to  us  all  be 
faced  squarely  and  fairly  and  that  we 
allow  the  two  States  to  meet  this  particu- 
lar challenge  together. 

I  do  believe  the  House  will  be  making 
a  great  mistake  if  it  does  not  recognize 
that  this  problem  Is  a  real  one  and  allow 
the  two  States  to  do, what  is  being  asked 
today,  to  face  reality,  and  to  give  us  sup- 
port In  this  very  serious  matter.  What 
we  do  today  affects  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  commuters  and  Is  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  economic  and 
business  life  of  Connecticut  and  New 
York. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  for  his 
observation. 

I  would  say  also  that  these  two  States 
are  not  trying  to  exclude  anyone.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  there  are  other  prob- 
lems in  other  States  which  need  atten- 
tion but  simply  preventing  this  contract 
from  being  ratified,  simply  preventing 
these  two  States  from  getting  together,  is 
not  going  to  provide  one  single  foot  of 
trackage  or  one  bit  of  service  for  any 
other  State.  

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  St.  Onge)  . 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
stage  of  the  debate,  I  think  it  might  be 
well  to  put  this  matter  into  its  proper 
perspective. 

The  House  today  Is  not  being  asked  for 
Federal  help  for  the  Penn  Central  or  the 
old  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad.  We  are  simply  asking  for  rati- 
fication of  a  compact  between  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  a  compact 
that  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
State  legislatures  of  the  two  States.  This 
compact  was  passed  by  the  Senate  imani- 
mously,  with  the  support  of  the  four 
Senators  Involved.  It  allows  these  two 
States  to  go  to  the  Federal  Government 
if  necessary  for  help,  but  at  least  to  take 
the  initiative  and  to  spend  their  own 
ftmds  to  keep  the  commuter  service 
going  into  New  York  City. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not 
to  infringe  on  the  work  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. We  know-  that  railroad  service 
is  a  national  problem  and  that  a  na- 
tional solution  must  be  found,  but  on  at 
least  two  occasions  before  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  was 
taken  over  by  the  Penn  Central  we  were 
faced  with  imminent  and  complete  ces- 
sation of  the  commuter  service  into  New 
York  City  from  the  east. 

This  would  have  meant  absolute  panic 
in  the  business  community  in  New  York 
City. 
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Mr    ROSENTHAL    Mr    Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ST  ONOE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr  Rosenthal i 
Mr  ROSENTHAL.  I  have  just  one 
question  for  the  gentleman.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  either  a  narrow  parochial 
point  of  view  or  a  selfish  point  of  view 
My  question  Is  this:  If  this  legi&lation  Ls 
defeated  could  I  anticipate  more  money 
might  be  made  available  for  the  New 
York  City  subway  system  or  the  Long 
Island  Railway  system? 

Mr  ST  ONOE  Not  one  red  cent.  In 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr  MESKILL  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ST  ONOE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut 

Mr  MESKILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldmg 

Is  It  not  true  there  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  which  would  prevent  another 
State  or  two  other  States  from  entering 
into  a  compact,  subject  to  coming  back 
to  the  Congress  for  ratification' 

Mr,  ST,  jONOE  There  Is  abeolutely 
nothing  in  this  legislation  to  prevent 
that 

Further,  this  type  of  legislation  wouM 
encourage  other  States  Certainly,  I 
would  encourage  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  ihe  State 
of  Massachusetts,  to  continue  and  im- 
prove rapidly  deteriorating  rail  service. 
Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ST  ONOE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  Mr  Boland'. 
Mr  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  response  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  in  reply  to  his  colleague  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  possible  for  other  States  to  go  into 
this  kind  of  compact.  It  is  my  concern, 
and  I  am  sure  the  concern  of  others  here 
from  Massachusetts  amd  Rhode  Island, 
as  to  whether  or  not,  in  establishing  the 
compact.  It  will  be  possible  for  New  York 
and  Connecticut  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  other  States  to  assure  that 
passenger  service  will  be  protected  over 
the  lines  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  outs'de  of  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has  2 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  1  minute  remaming. 
Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr   Wydlkr' 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  Just 
want  to  assure  my  colleagues  from  Con- 
necticut and  Westchester  that  there  is 
a  Congressman  here  today  from  Long 
Island  who  sides  with  them  The  com- 
muters of  Long  Island  need  help  So  do 
the  commuters  on  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road. 

This  much  Is  clear;  they  are  going  to 
get  help.  Lf  we  do  not  allow  the  two 
States  to  give  them  that  help,  they  will 
end  up  coming  back  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  we  will  have  to 
solve  this  problem.  I  believe  we  would 
be  well  advised  today  to  allow  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Connecticut  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  not  throw  It  back  on 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  m  the 
future 

I  am  fully  in  support  of  this  proposal. 
I  believe  we  should  keep  as  our  first  re- 
sponsibility the  mterest  of  the  com- 
muters, who  have  the  right  to  good 
railroad  service  and  to  the  iiope  for  bet- 
ter service  m  the  future  The  L.I.R.R 
provides  hope  that  railroad  service  will 
get  better  in  the  future.  The  commuters 
of  Westchester  are  entitled  to  share  that 
hope 

We  should  make  common  cause  here 
today  for  our  mterests  are  the  same 

The    SPEAKER     Each    gentleman    in 
charge  of  time  has  1  minute  remaining 
Mr    WOLPP    Mr    Speaker,  a  point  of 
order 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order 

Mr  WOLFF  The  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia Mr  Talcott  >  when  he  was  asked 
whether  or  not  he  opposed  the  leglsla- 
uon,  said  that  he  did  However,  he  has 
not  yielded  any  time  whatsoever  to  any 
opponents  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Tliat  Is  not  wiUiin  the 
provnnce  of  the  Chair 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  my  remaininkr  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  ConKress  considers 
interstate  compact  consent  legislation,  it 
normally  grants  consent  to  compacts 
whose  effectuation  will  not  be  Injurious 
to  the  Federal  Interests  It  does  and 
should  do  this,  even  if  the  consent  may 
serve  the  interests  of  the  compacting 
States  by  enabling  them  to  take  joint 
action. 

In  H.R.  14646  we  have  a  very  simple 
propoeal  It  Is  to  consent  to  a  compact 
between  two  adjoining  States.  The  States 
want  to  restore  a  dilapidated  commuter 
railroad  within  their  borders.  It  is  dlffl- 
cult  to  believe  that  such  a  project  can  be 
adverse  to  the  Federal  interest.  On  the 
contrary,  it  coxiid  provide  a  very  useful 
purpose — that  of  relieving  commuter 
pressure 

As  I  have  .said,  the  legislation  does  not 
appropriate  or  authorize  appropriations. 
It  would  merely  enable  the  two  States  to 
put  their  jomt  plans  Into  effect.  We  need 
not  and  should  not  be  concerned  with 
issues  as  to  how  these  projects  are  to  be 
financed  The  details  of  financing  are 
.vholly  apart  from  the  protxssal  of  the 
two  States  that  they  be  permitted  to  go 
forward  as  coventurers 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  WiaconsLn  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Talcott  •. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

I  Just  wish  to  say  that  I  have  tried  to 
allot  time  to  anyone  who  requested  it. 

I  now  yield  the  1  minute  remaining  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

SMITH'  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut '  Mr.  Wbickbi  ) . 

Mr  WEICKER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  (gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing to  me 

In  quick  summation,  this  problem  Is 
interstate — it  is  unique  In  that  regard — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  most  com- 
muting exists  within  a  State.  Probably 


the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut  provide  this  unique  type  of 
transportation  problem.  We  are  getting 
at  that  today.  We  are  not  making  an 
appropriation  but  are  giving  tiie  Statt-.s 
the  power  to  create  good  tran«>ortatian 
for  the  millions  living  In  that  section  ,.: 
the  country.  I  request  of  this  House,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  regional  considerations  be 
thrown  aside  and  you  give  your  favorable 
consideration  to  a  bill  that  wlU  impro\e 
transportation  in  the  northeast  corridor- 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expirej 
The  quesition  Is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  14646. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Pike)  the:.^ 
were — ayes  87,  noes  22. 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  i.^ 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doo!.<. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  .152,  nays  49,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  334] 
TEAS — 362 


Abemethy 

Adair 

AddJkbbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

CfcUf. 
Anderson.  Ill 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunjdo 
Arends 
.\sh  brook 
Aflhley 
.Vsplnall 
Ayrea 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betta 
Be  via 
Blaugl 
Blester 
Blni;ham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
BoBgs 
Botaad 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasto 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Bruomfleid 
Brutzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  tAicb. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
B\ichanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 


Clark 
Clauaen, 
Don  H. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Dickinson 
DlKKS 
Doauhue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downlni? 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 

Kd wards,  Ala.      

Edwards,  CaUf.  Hogan 
Edwards.  La.       Hollfleld 
EUberg 


Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettya 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Cress. 
Green,  Pa 
Grlffln 
onfflths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hasan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  V/smh 
HarrlnCToii 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 


Erlenbom 

Bach 

Elbhleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pailon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

PelRhan 

Plndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 


Horton 

Hoomer 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

I  chord 

Jacobs 

.Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Karth 

Ford,  Kastenmeler 

William  D  Kazen 

Foreman  Kee 

Fountain  Keith 

Praser  King 

Prellnghuysen  Kluczynskl 

Prey  Koch 
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Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Landgreb* 

Landrura 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lliiyd 

U>ng,  La. 

Uing,  Md. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

MrCloakey 

McCIure 

McCuUoch 

.McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneally 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 
.'.Uthlas 
M»tsunaga 
.May 
Mavne 
.Meeds 
Melcher 
Mpsklll 
Michel 
.Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miner.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mill  .shall 
Ml.'e 
Ml.'ell 
Mdilohan 
M(  r.agan 
Montgomery 
Mi...'rhead 
Morcan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Mvers 
Natcher 
-Nedzl 
Nelsen 


Adams 

.Alexander 

Bro*Ti.  Ohio 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Carter 

Casey 

Colmer 

Daniel,  Va. 

Derwlnakl 

Devine 

Erkhardt 

Evms.  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Ft'lev 

Friedel 

Oibbons 


Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

OKonskl 

Olien 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passnuin 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phil  bin 

Plmle 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  III. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Held,  111. 

Held,  N.y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebtuh 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellua 

Shipley 

NATS — 49 

Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Howard 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kleppe 
Kyros 
Lowensteln 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mink 
Moss 
PlckJe 
Pike 
Pcage 


SbrlTer 
Slkea 

BUk 
SkubltE 

SUck 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.y. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Ranck 

Rogers.  Fla. 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Tlernan 

Waldle 

Wolff 

Wylle 


Abbltt 
.Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Barini? 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brooks 
Cahill 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Conyers 
Cowger 
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Cunningham 

Dawson 

DlngeU 

Glalmo 

Goldwater 

Hall 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Hubert 

Klrwan 

Lipscomb 

McPaU 


Patman 

Pelly 

Powell 

Ruppe 

Steed 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Young 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Qlalmo  with  Mr.  Upacomb. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Oowger. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
CXV 2468— Part  30 


Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Ht.  Patman  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Young  wHtf  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  McPall. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.   Conyers. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  changed  hjs 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  bo  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  for  immediate  consider- 
ation S.  2734,  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York 
railroad  passenger  transportation  com- 
pact, a  Senate  bill  identical  to  H.R. 
14646,  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2734 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
Connecticut-New  York  Railroad  Passenger 
Transportation  Compact  in  substantially  the 
following  form : 

■CONNECTICUT-NEW  YORK  RAILROAD 
PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION  COM- 
PACT 

"Akticle  I 
"For  the  purpose  of  continuing  and  im- 
proving the  railroad  passenger  service  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road (and  Its  successors)  between  the  city 
of  New  Haven  in  the  state  of  Connecticut 
and  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  Including  branch  lines  which  are  tribu- 
tary to  the  main  line  of  that  railroad  be- 
tween the  said  cities;  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority,  a  governmental  corpo- 
ration of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  Con- 
necticut Transportation  Authority,  an  agency 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  acting  individ- 
ually, but  In  cooperation  with  each  other,  or 
as  co-venturers  where  they  deem  it  advisable 
and  practical,  are  hereby  authorized  to  do  the 
following  where  permissible  under  the  en- 
abling laws  of  their  respective  states: 

"(a)  to  acquire  through  eminent  domain 
proceedings  or  by  gift,  purchase,  lease  or 
otherwise,  the  ownership  interest  In  or  the 
right  to  use  all  of  those  assets  of  the  said 
railroad  (or  of  any  successor  in  Interest  to 
such  assets),  be  they  real  property,  personal 
property  or  a  combination  of  the  two  (in- 
cluding rights  arising  out  of  contract,  fran- 
chise or  otherwise),  which  are  or  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  become  necessary, 
convenient  or  desirable  for  the  continuation 
or  improvement  of  such  service: 

"(b)  to  repair  and  rehabilitate  such  as- 
sets, or  to  acquire  by  gift,  purchase,  lease,  or 
otherwise,  such  new  or  additional  assets  and 
rights  as  they  deem  necessary,  convenient  or 
desirable  for  such  continuation  or  improve- 
ment; 

"(c)  to  dispose  of  any  such  assets,  new 
and  additional  assets  and  rights,  or  of  the 
right  to  the  use  of  the  same,  by  conveyance, 
lease  or  otherwise  (including,  without  limi- 
tation, the  grant  of  trackage  rights)   when 


and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  needed 
for  such  service  by  the  said  agencies;  and  to 
abandon  or  discontinue  portions  of  such 
service  when  advisable;  and/or 

'(d)  to  operate  such  service,  or  to  con- 
tract for  the  operation  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  service  by  others. 

"To  accomplish  the  foregoing  objectives, 
the  said  agencies  are  authorized,  individually 
and  Jointly,  to  apply  for  aid,  federal,  state 
or  local,  to  supplement  those  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  to  them 
under  the  laws  of  the  party  states. 

"ARTICLE    n 

"The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
construed  liberally  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
thereof.  Amendments  and  supplements  to 
this  compact  to  Implement  the  purposes 
thereof  may  be  adopted  by  concurrent  legis- 
lation of  the  party  states. 

"ABTICLK  rn 

"This  compact  shall  be  of  no  force  and  ef- 
fect unless  and  until  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  or  before  De- 
cember thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 
nine,  has  consented  thereto." 

Sec.  2.  The  consent  herein  granted  does 
not  constitute  consent  In  advance  for  any 
amendments  or  supplements  to  the  compact 
which  may  be  adopted  by  concurrent  legis- 
lation of  the  party  States  pursuant  to  article 
II  of  the  compact. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  by  the 
Congress  or  any  of  Its  standing  conmaltteee 
to  require  the  disclosure  and  the  furnishing 
of  such  Information  and  data  by  or  concern- 
ing the  Metropolitan  Tran|portatlon  Author- 
ity and  the  Connecticut  Transportation 
Authority  in  their  operation  under  the 
compact  as  is  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Congress  or  such  committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  14646)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcaU 
No.  323  I  was  unavoidably  detained.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


AMENDING  TITLE  28,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  EXTEND  THE 
TIME  FOR  FILING  TORT  ACTIONS 
BY  CERTAIN  PERSONS 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HR.  10124)  to  amend  section  2401  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  time  for  filing  tort  actions  by  persons 
under  the  age  of  21,  or  insane  or  mentally 
ill,  or  imprisoned  on  a  criminal  charge,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJt.   10124 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2401  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  y 
"S  2401.  Time  for  copu£enclng  action 
against  UnjjaflStates 

"(a)  Every  civil  action,  other  than  a  tort 
action,  commenced  against  the  United  States 
shall  be  barred  unless  the  complaint  is  filed 
within  six  years  after  the  right  of  action 
first  accrues.  The  action  of  any  person  imder 
legal  disability  or  beyond  the  seas  at  the 
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time  the  claim  accrues  may  b«  commenced 
within  three  years  after  the  disability  ceases 
■•(b)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  a  tort 
claim  against  the  United  States  shall  be  for- 
ever barred  unless  It  Is  presented  In  writing 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  within  two 
years  after  such  claim  accrues  or  unless 
action  13  begun  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  mailing,  by  certified  or  registered 
mall,  of  notice  of  final  denial  of  the  claim 
by  the  agency  to  which  it  was  presented 
Prcnnded.  however,  that  if  a  person  entitled 
to  assert  a  tort  claim  under  this  title  Is  under 
legal  disability  at  the  time  the  claim  siccrues, 
he  or  she  may  present  the  claim  within  two 
years  after  the  disability  ceases  ■ 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded'' 

Mr  RAILSBACK  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  EJONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
principai  amendment  which  the  bill 
would  make  to  section  2401  of  tile  28, 
Is  the  addition  of  a  new  proviso  at  the 
end^of  sCib'section  b'  Section  2401  now 
provides  as  follows: 

i  2401.  Time  for  commencing  action  against 
United  States 

lai  Every  civil  action  commenced  against 
the  United  States  shall  be  barred  unless  the 
complaint  is  filed  within  six  years  after  the 
right  of  action  first  accrues  The  action  of 
any  person  under  legal  disability  or  beyond 
the  seas  at  the  time  the  claim  accrues  may 
be  commenced  within  three  years  after  the 
disability  ceases 

I  b  I  a  tort  claim  against  the  United  States 
shall  be  forever  barred  unless  It  is  presented 
In  writing  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
within  two  years  after  such  claim  accrues 
or  unless  action  is  begun  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  mailing,  bv  certified  or 
registered  ma:!,  of  notice  of  final  denial  of 
the  claim  by  the  agency  to  which  it  was 
presented 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
would  amend  section  2401  to  read: 
3  2401    Tune  for  commencing  action  against 
United  States 

(a>  Every  civil  action,  other  than  a  tort 
action,  commenced  against  the  United  States 
shall  be  barred  unless  the  complaint  is  filed 
within  six  years  after  the  right  of  action 
first  accrues  The  action  jf  any  person  under 
legal  disability  or  beyond  the  seas  at  the 
time  the  claim  accrues  may  be  commenced 
within  three  years  after  the  disability  ceases 

ibi  Except  as  herfinafter  provided,  a  tort 
claim  against  the  United  Stales  shall  be  for- 
ever barred  unletjs  it  is  presented  in  writing 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  within  two 
years  after  such  claim  accrues  or  unless  ac- 
tion is  begun  within  six  months  alter  the 
date  of  mailing  by  certified  ur  registered 
mall,  of  notice  of  final  denial  of  the  claim 
by  the  agency  to  which  it  was  presented 
provided,  hijuever,  that  if  a  person  entitled 
to  ajuert  a  tort  claim  under  this  title  is  under 
legal  disability  at  the  time  the  clairn  accruer, 
he  or  ihe  may  present  the  clairn  mitttin  two 
year.i  after  the  disability  ceaaes. 

This  new  language  would  modify  exist- 
ing law  by  providing  that  the  2  year 
statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  tort 
actions  against  tiie  Government  will  not 
run  against  persons  under  legal  disability 
at  the  time  the  action  accrues,  and  that, 
such  individuals  may  present  the  claim 
within  2  years  after  the  disability  ceases. 
The  term  •legal  disability  "  was  substi- 
tuted m  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  bill  In  the  place  of  an  enumeration 
of  specific  categories  of  disabilities  or 


conditions  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
suspending  the  statute  of  limitations  as 
provided  in  the  amended  bill. 

Subsection  '&>  of  section  2401.  It  will 
be  noted  has  for  years  provided  a  similar 
exception  for  persons  'under  legal  dis- 
ability, '  In  the  opmion  of  the  commit- 
tee, this  provides  a  well-established  prec- 
edent for  a  parallel  provision  applicable 
to  tort  actions.  It  is  felt  that  the  applica- 
tion and  the  meanint;  of  the  term  "under 
legal  disability  '  has  been  established  in 
the  application  of  that  term  m  connec- 
tion with  the  statute  of  limiUtions  for 
actions  covered  by  subsection  'ai  of  the 
.same  section  The  use  of  this  term  in  sub- 
section a '  dates  from  lUs  inclusion  in  the 
subsection  when  title  28  was  enacted  as 
a  codified  title  by  Public  Law  773  of  the 
80th  Congress  on  June  25,  1948  ich.  646, 
62  Stat.  869.971' 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  does 
not  clearly  disclose  the  reason  for  the 
failure  to  include  an  exception  for  per- 
sons under  a  legal  disability.  The  laws  of 
almost  all  of  the  State  Jurisdictions  and 
including  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  do  provide  for  tins  type  of  ex- 
ception to  the  running  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  as  to  action  between  private 
and  individuals.  Section  1346ib>  of  title 
28  provides  jurisdiction  for  tort  actions 
against  the  United  Slates  based  upon  the 
negligent  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  an 
employee  of  the  Government  acting  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  ofBce  or  employment; 
"under  circumstances  where  the  Umted 
States,  if  a  pnvate  person,  would  be  liable 
to  the  claimant  In  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  place  wht-re  the  act  or  omis- 
sion occurrtKi."  State  law  therefore  gov- 
erns the  determination  of  whether  the  act 
or  omission  are  negligent  or  wrongful  and 
whether  an  action  accrues  against  the 
United  States  However,  as  has  been 
noted,  section  2401 'bi  fixes  the  time 
within  which  the  action  must  be  pre- 
.sented  against  the  Umted  States  and 
Federal  law  governs  tlie  interpretation 
of  the  section  concerning  the  limitation 
period. 

The  time  is  overdue  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  persons  suffering 
from  legal  disabilities  and  particularly 
those  who  are  imder  age  are  actually  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  rights  because  of 
the  presently  overstrict  limitation  pro- 
vision now  found  in  subsection  b*  of 
section  2401.  The  unfairness  of  these 
strictures  has  been  demonstrated  to  the 
committee  in  cases  which  have  resulted 
in  the  introduction  of  private  bills  for 
minors  whose  rights  to  assert  their  ac- 
tions have  been  lost  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  -someone  to  pre.sent  the  claim  with- 
m  the  2-year  period  fixed  in  the  sub- 
section. An  example  of  such  a  bill  was 
HR  4141  of  the  88th  Congress  which 
concerned  a  .small  boy  who  was  mauled 
by  a  grizzly  bear  m  a  national  park  while 
being  led  on  a  nature  walk  by  two  park 
rangers.  This  bill  was  enacted  into  law 
as  Private  Law  88-137  of  that  Congress 
which  made  it  po.ssible  for  an  action  to 
be  filed  in  behalf  of  the  minor  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  under  the  tort  claims  provi- 
sions of  title  28.  Clearly,  an  amendment 
to  section  2401  bi  would  provide  a  fair 
opportunity  for  all  persons  suffering  un- 


der legal  disability  to  assert  their  claims 
after  the  legal  disability  ceases. 

The  committee  has  carefully  consider- 
ed the  objections  raised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  this  bill  and  to  a  com- 
panion bill  H  R  4155,  proposing  a  similar 
amendment  to  section  2401ib).  That  re- 
port notes  that  the  laws  of  most  of  the 
States  suspends  the  statute  of  limitations 
from  running  for  specified  legal  disabih- 
ties  in  tort  litigation  involving  private 
persons.  However,  the  Department  ques- 
tions a  similar  tolling  provision  as  to  ac- 
tions against  the  United  States.  As  has 
been  noted  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
expressly  provides  that  the  United  States 
is  to  in  effect  stand  in  the  same  jwsition 
as  a  private  individual  for  purposes  of 
tort  liability  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  urged  that  a  similar  approach 
should  not  be  followed  as  regards  the 
tolling  of  the  statute  of  limitations  lor 
legal  disability  and  grounds  its  opposition 
on  the  fact  that  the  particular  nature  of 
Government  operations  is  such  that  such 
a  tolling  would  serve  to  prejudice  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  defend  such 
suits.  This  objection  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  detriment  suffered  by 
per.sons  under  legal  disability  by  reason 
of  the  strict  application  of  the  statute. 
The  more  just  determination  would  re- 
quire a  tolling  of  the  statue  for  the  in- 
dividual. 

In  view  of  the  precedent  for  such  a 
tolling  of  the  statute  of  limitations  m 
subsection  'ai  of  2401  and  the  demon- 
strated need  for  such  a  provision,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  amended  bill  be 
considered  favorably. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .^up- 
port  HR.  10124.  offered  by  the  eentle- 
man  from  Massachusetts  '  Mr.  Dono- 
Htrt',  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  tort 
actions  by  persons  imder  the  age  of  21. 
or  insane  or  mentally  ill.  or  imprisoned 
on  a  criminal  charge. 

I  have  sponsored  a  similar  bill  in  past 
Congresses  and  in  this  Congress — H  R. 
4155.  91st  Congress.  The  bill  will  modify 
existing  law  by  providing  that  the  2- 
year  statue  of  limitations  applicable  to 
tort  actions  against  the  Government  will 
not  run  against  persons  under  legal  dis- 
ability at  the  time  the  action  accrues, 
and  that,  such  individuals  may  present 
the  claim  within  2  years  after  the  dis- 
ability ceases.  We  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  persons  suffering  from  legal 
disabilities  and  particularly  those  who 
are  under  age  are  actually  being  deprued 
of  their  rights  because  of  the  presently 
overstrict  limitation  provision  in  subsec- 
tion ibi  of  section  2401.  title  28  of  the 
United  Stales  Code. 

There  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  support  H.R.  10124  and  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
<  Mr.  DoNOHVE '  for  the  action  of  his  sub- 
committee in  bringing  this  bUl  to  the 
House  floor. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pa.ss  the  bill  H.R.  10124,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
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A  bill  to  amend  section  2401  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  for  presenting  tort  claims  accruing 
to  persons  under  legal  disability." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all^  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts?    j. 

There  was  no  oBjection. 


CALLING  FOR  HUMANE  TREATMENT 
AND  RELEASE  OF  AMERICAN  PRIS- 
ONERS OF  WAR  HELD  BY  NORTH 
VIETNAM  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
LIBERATION  FRONT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  con- 
current resolution  iH.  Con.  Res.  454) 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lea.>e  of  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Con.  Res.  454 

Whereas  more  than  one  thousand  three 
hundred  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
111  .u'tion  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  have  re- 
f-jspd  to  Identify  prisoners  they  hold,  to  al- 
low impartial  Inspection  of  camps,  to  per- 
mn  free  exchange  of  mail  between  prisoners 
and  their  families,  to  release  seriously  sick 
or  injured  prisoners,  and  to  negotiate  serl- 
ousiv  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  and 
Thereby  have  violated  the  requirements  of 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of 
war.  which  North  Vietnam  ratified  In  1957; 
.^nd 

Whereas  the  twenty-first  International 
Oonierence  of  the  Red  Cross,  meeting  In  Is- 
t.uibul.  Turkey,  on  September  13.  1969.  adopt- 
ed bv  a  vote  of  114  to  0  a  resolution  calling  on 
all  parties  to  armed  conflicts  to  ensure  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  to 
prevent  violations  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  continu- 
ously observed  the  requirements  of  the  Ge- 
rieva  Convention  In  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war:  and 

Whereas  the  Unfted  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam 
i.id  to  the  National  Liberation  Front  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
••ention:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
strongly  protests  the  treatment  of  United 
States  servicemen  held  prisoner  by  North 
Uetnam  and  the  National  Uberatlon  Front 
'f  South  Vietnam,  calls  on  them  to  comply 
^•itli  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
pntion.  and  approves  and  endorses  efforts  by 
'■^0  United  SUtes  Government,  the  United 
■Vat ions,  the  International  Red  Cross,  and 
•^■ther  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  world  to 
obtiin  humane  treatment  and  release  at 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 

second. 

The  SPEAKER.  -Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution— House  Concurrent  Resolution 
454 — and  similar  resolutions  attest  to 
the  tremendous  congressional  Interest 
in,  and  concern  for,  the  well-being  of  our 
American  servicemen  held  captive  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam. 

More  than  275  Members  of  Cpngress 
hav^  sponsored  or  cosponsored  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  problem  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war.  Their  names  may 
be  found  on  pages  2,  3.  and  4  of  the  re- 
port. 

In  introducing  and  supporting  these 
resolutions,  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
reflecting  the  genuine,  heartfelt  concern 
of  the  American  people  for  the  men  who 
are  missing  in  action  or  captured  in  Viet- 
nam. 

That  concern  is  well  justified,  for 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  have  violated  virtually  every 
provision  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
on  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  in  their  handling  of  American  pris- 
oners. 

Both  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLP  are 
bound  by  that  convention.  Hanoi  signed 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of 
war  in  1957.  The  NLF  is  likewise  bound 
as  an  arm  of  Hanoi. 

Despite  these  international  legal  obli- 
gations, North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  PYont  have  refused  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  under  the  conven- 
tion. 

They  have  failed  to  release  informa- 
tion about  the  prisoners  they  hold. 

They  have  refused  to  allow  prisoners 
to  exchange  letters  with  their  loved  ones 
or  to  receive  gift  packages. 

They  have  not  permitted  the  seriously 
sick  or  wounded  to  be  repatriated. 

And  they  have  not  been  willing  to 
agree  to  arrangement  for  the  early  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  of  war,  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  and  its  aUies 
in  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  these  violations,  we  have 
direct  evidence  that  the  Communists, 
despite  their  public  claims,  have  been 
actively  mistreating  our  men. 

In  the  propaganda  films  and  photo- 
graphs that  North  Vietnam  has  chosen 
to  release,  American  officials  have  seen 
evidence  of  isolation,  physical  abuse,  and 
serious  loss  of  weight. 

Prom  men  released  from  captivity,  we 
have  heard  of  even  graver  violations  of 
the  humanitarian  standards  embodied  in 
the  Geneva  Convention,  including  severe 
mental  and  physical  torture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  magnitude  of  the 
American  prisoner  of  war  problem  can 
hardly  be  overemphasized.  As  of  the  end 
of  November,  there  were  1.359  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia.  Of  these,  some 
420  are  believed  captured.  Some  of  them 
have  been  in  captivity  for  5  years. 

The  prospects  of  their  being  released 
in  the  near  future,  despite  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Convention,  are 
not  encouraging.  Hanoi  has  refused  even 
to  discuss  the  matter  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

If,  as  many  people  now  believe  possi- 
ble, the  Vietnam  war  comes  to  a  con- 
clusion without  any  progress  on  this  is- 


sue at  the  negotiating  table,  American 
prisoners  of  war  might  be  doomed  to 
spend  years  in  captivity. 

In  that  regard,  the  United  States  has 
learned  a  bitter  lesson  from  the  Korean 
conflict.  Because  the  North  Koreans  re- 
fused to  provide  information  and  ne- 
gotiate the  status  of  Americans  in  their 
possession,  all  prisoners  have  not  been 
repatriated  from  that  war. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  made  many 
efforts  to  obtain  Hanoi's  compliance  with 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  to  no 
avail. 

Initially,  these  efforts  were  undertaken 
discreetly,  using  normal  diplomatic 
channels,  and  enlisting  the  good  offices 
of  third  parties,  such  as  the  International 
Red  Cross,  the  Vatican,  and  third  coun- 
tries with  contacts  in  Hanoi. 

Earlier  this  year,  however,  frustrated 
and  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  those 
efforts,  the  U.S.  Government  decided  to 
bring  this  issue  squarely  out  into  the 
open  in  an  effort  to  make  the  public  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  fully  aware 
of  Hanoi's  intransigence  in  this  matter. 

Statements  have  been  made  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  and  by 
our  former  representative  to  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  More  recently,  the  United  States 
raised  the  issue  of  the  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  to  our  prisoners  before 
the  24th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  also 
has  been  active.  Last  September  it  pre- 
sented to  the  International  Conference 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  parties  to  armed  conflicts  to  in- 
sure humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  prevent  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949. 

Clearly  aimed  at  North  Vietnam,  the 
resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  114  to  0. 

More  recently,  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  has  initiated  a  nationwide 
campaign,  aided  by  the  news  media,  to 
urge  all  Americans  to  write  to  the  Office 
of  the  President,  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam, 
urging  North  Vietnamese  leaders  to 
change  their  policies. 

Further  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  Jaycees  and  other  organiza- 
tions are  asking  Americans  to  send 
Christmas  cards  to  Xuan  Thuy,  the  chief 
negotiator  for  North  Vietnam  in  Paris, 
asking  for  better  treatment  of  American 
prisoners. 

By  passing  the  resolution  before  us 
today,  the  House  will  make  its  position 
clear  on  this  important  issue. 

The  resolution  approved  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was  drafted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Secu- 
rity Policy  and  Scientific  Developments 
following  a  careful  study  of  the  many 
resolutions  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  Members.  Those  resolutions,  while 
united  in  purpose,  differed  in  their 
phrasing. 

The  subcommittee,  using  information 
developed  in  2  days  of  hearings  and  with 
the  assistance  of  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  pre- 
pared the  language  contained  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  454.  It  expresses 
the  same  concern  that  prior  resolutions 
did. 
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Thi8  resolution,  it  i«  my  understanding, 
has  the  endorsement  of  all  the  sponsors 
and  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
taken  a  particularly  active  mterest  in 
the  prisoner  of  war  problem. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker.  I  urge  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
454.  Its  adoption  by  the  House  will  en- 
courage and  assist  other  efforts  by  our 
Government  and  agencies  such  as  the 
Red  Cross  and  Jaycees  to  alert  people 
at  home  and  abroad  to  the  ussue  It  will 
help  turn  the  spotlight  of  world  atten- 
tion on  the  outrageous  and  illegal  acts 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLP 
m  the  treatment  of  Amencan  prisoners 
of  war 

Further,  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
express  to  the  sorrowing  families  of  men 
missmg  or  captured  our  sympathy  as  we 
.share  in  their  angxush.  ParUcularly  at 
this  Christmas  season,  these  families 
may  find  some  small  measure  of  solace 
and  relief  knowing  of  our  deep  concern 
for  theix  loved  ones 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  may  help  convmce 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  that  they  have  made  a  ?rave 
blunder  m  violatmg  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  prisoners  of  war  and  that  a 
policy  change  is  necessar>'  immediately 

While  the  fate  of  perhaps  1  300  Ameri- 
cans IS  hanging  in  the  balance,  we  must 
contmue  to  work  toward  the  release  of 
our  servicemen  held  prisoners  of  war  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  NaUonal  Lib- 
eration Front. 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  very  strong  sup- 
port of  this  proposal,  especially  as  It  now 
reflects  recent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 454.  a  resolution  calling  on  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  give  humane  treatment  and  ulti- 
mate release  to  Amencan  prisoners  of 
war. 

I  strongly  urge  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion today 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  after  consultation  with  Red  Cross 
o£BciaJs.  I  offered  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  442  calhng  upon  the  HoUi>e 
of  Representatives  to  approve  and  en- 
dorse the  declaration  adopted  in  Lstanbul 
at  the  21st  International  Conference  of 
the  Red  Cross,  to  ea.-.ure  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  such  as  those 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  action  of  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
made  a  part  of  the  resolution  before  us 
t»day.  House  Coru;urreiU  Resolution 
454.  which  was  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  is  a  strong  resolu- 
tion. It  spells  out  in  specific  terms  the 
iiihunianity  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  to  the  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  taken  prisoner  It 
notes  the  continued  refusal  of  the  Com- 
munists to  identify  prisoners  they  hold, 
to  allow  impartial  inspection  of  camps, 
to  permit  free  exchange  of  mail  be- 
tween prisoners  and  their  families,  to  re- 
lease seriously  sick  or  injured  prisoners, 
and  to  negotiate  seriously  for  the  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners. 


This  resolution  deals  with  a  great 
hiunan  tragedy.  It  deals  with  the  matter 
of  several  hundred  0.8.  servicemen  and 
their  families — families  who  do  not  know 
whether  their  loved  ones  are  dead  or 
alive  because  Hanoi  has  refused  to 
identify  all  of  the  prisoners  it  holds. 

This  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aflairs  should  be  supported 
unanimously  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  clear  signal  to  Hanoi  that 
on  this  issue  we  stand  united.  All  Ameri- 
cans— regardless  of  their  views  on  the 
Vietnam  war — should  support  this  reso- 
lution in  the  name  of  humanity  to  man. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Price" 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  full  sup- 
port to  the  proposal  before  the  Houae.  I 
do  this  as  the  sponsor  of  a  similar  resolu- 
uon  regarding  the  treatment  and  release 
of  AmerlcBLn  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
Uon  Front. 

Having  served  m  combat  as  a  member 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Korea.  I  know 
that  the  nsk  of  capture  by  tlie  enemy  is  a 
fact  of  military  life  Combat  .soldiers  in 
armies  ihoughout  the  world  know  this  as 
well  as  I  do  Civilized  nation's  of  the 
world  have  also  recognized  this  ftuida- 
mental  fact,  and  for  this  reason,  have 
agreed  upon  certain  guidelines  to  be  ob- 
served regarding  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  These  agreements,  known 
as  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1957.  reflect 
the  beliefs  of  the  signatory  nations  that 
prisoners  of  war  must  be  treated  In  ac- 
cordance with  basic  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  decency 

Regrettably.  North  Vietnam,  an  en- 
dorser of  the  convention,  and  Its  puppet 
organization  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  have  chosen  to  dishonor  their 
cjmmitments  by  their  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  Amencan  POWs  Almost  daily, 
ihe  evidence  mounts  that  Amencan  pris- 
oners are  undernourished,  denied  ade- 
quate medical  care,  kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  long  periods,  refused  com- 
munication with  their  families,  and  often 
used  as  guinea  pigs  for  trumped  up 
propaganda  charges 

On  numerous  occasions,  the  United 
Sutes  has  unsuccessfully  appealed  to  the 
enemy  to  respect  the  terms  of  the  1957 
Geneva  Convention,  however.  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  release  even  the  names 
of  the  US  prisoners  they  hold.  In  fact, 
the  chief  North  Vietnamese  negotiator  to 
the  Pans  peace  ulks  has  declared  that 
he  would  never  release  a  list  of  American 
prisoners,  "a*>  long  as  the  United  States 
continues  Its  aggression  and  does  not 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Vietnam." 

In  addition  to  inhumanely  treating  our 
captured  countrymen.  North  Vietnam,  by 
;ts  steadfast  position,  is  also  creating 
iireat  hardships  for  the  families  of  the 
missing  servicemen.  Thousands  of  fami- 
lies throuiihout  the  Nation  live  in  dally 
torment  and  anxiety  for  the  information 
they  receive  regarding  the  captured  is 
.skimpy  at  best  and  nonexistent  at  worst. 
In  the  past  5  years,  approximately  100 
captured  servicemen  have  been  allowed 
to  write  to  their  families;  however,  letters 
have  only  trickled  in  at  the  average  rate 


of  two  letters  each  year  per  prisoner,  if 
these  few  writers  had  been  allowed  to 
write  the  number  of  letters  and  cards 
permitted  under  the  Geneva  Convention, 
their  families  would  have  received  18,000 
pieces  of  correspondence,  as  opposed  to 
the  less  than  800  they  actually  received 
from  their  captured  husbands  and 
fathers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  clear  duty  to  our  service- 
men and  their  families  to  assert,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  our  national  feelings  on 
this  matter  The  resolution  before  the 
House  accomplishes  this  in  clear  and  un- 
compromising terms.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spe«Ucer.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  certainly  support  this  resolution. 
However.  I  regret  the  reference  to  the 
United  Nations  in  the  last  resolvement 
of  the  resolution.  I  know  of  nothing  the 
United  Nations  has  done  except  to  give 
lipservice  in  protest  to  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  CoNTti 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  compliment  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Adair )  for  bringing  up  this  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  454 
calls  for  the  humane  treatment  and 
release  of  American  POWs  held  by 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF.  I  strongly  endorse 
this  resolution  and  cast  my  vote  for  it 
in  the  hopes  that  this  body  can  thereby 
effect  a  change  in  the  inhumane  policy 
being  followed  now  by  the  other  side. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  Joined  87  of  ray 
colleagues  in  protesting  the  treatment  of 
U.S.  prisoners  by  Hanoi.  Our  statement 
was  sent  to  both  Secretary  Rogers  and 
Secretary  Laird  for  forwarding  to  ihe 
North  Vietnamese  negotiators  in  Paris 

The  statement  asked  Hanoi  to  name 
the  men  in  captivity;  to  repatriate  the 
sick  and  wounded;  to  permit  imc>artial 
inspection  of  prison  facilities;  to  assure 
proper  treatment  of  all  prisoners;  to 
make  possible  a  regular  flow  of  mail; 
and  to  undertake  serious  negotiations  for 
the  prompt  release  of  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

I  call  upon  Hanoi  and  the  NLP  again 
to  observe  the  Geneva  Convention.  Ac- 
cording to  Defense  Department  figures, 
there  were  1.359  U.S.  servicemen  missing 
or  captured  as  of  November  29.  Many  of 
these  POWs  have  been  in  captivity  for 
more  than  5  years. 

The  evidence  of  how  they  are  being 
treated  is  not  good.  In  the  films  and 
photographs  that  North  Vietnam  has 
chosen  to  release,  there  have  been  exam- 
ples of  Isolation,  physical  abuse,  and  se- 
rious loss  of  weight.  The  story  told  by 
released  prisoners  is  even  worse,  includ- 
ing forms  of  mental  and  physical  tor- 
ture. 

The  committee  report  Indicates  there 
is  clear  evidence  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese, despite  their  ratification  of  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of 
war.  have  violated  virtually  every  provi- 
sion of  that  agreement 

I  Join  my  colleagues  In  calling  for  an 
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immediate  end  to  this  Inhumane  treat- 
ment of  our  brave  soldiers  being  hrid  by 
the  other  side.  I  cannot  state  my  appeal 
too  strongly,  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bboomtield). 
Mr.  BROOMPTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  conctirrent  reeolutlOTi. 
Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 454  represents  a  statement  of  sin- 
cere concern  by  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  American  people  for  the  fate  of 
more  than  1,300  U.S.  servicemen  held 
prisoner  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  As  has 
been  often  observed,  it  represents,  per- 
l.aps.  the  single  aspect  oi  this  tragic  war 
on  which  all  Ahiericans  can  agree. 

It  is  not  a  political  question,  but  a  hu- 
manitarian question — one  which  tran- 
scends our  consideration  of  all  of  the 
other  specific  issues  Involved  in  Vietnam. 
The  simple  fact  la  that  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  conflict — the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and 
North  Vietnam — are  all  signers  of  a  sol- 
emn convention,  legally  binding  on  all 
parties — the  Convention  on  Protection  of 
Prisoners  of  War,  concluded  at  Geneva 
in  1949. 

Two  of  those  parties — the  United 
States,  which  ratified  it  in  1955,  and  the 
South  Vietnamese,  which  approved  it  in 
1953 — are  abiding  by  its  principles.  The 
third.  North  Vietnam,  which  acceding  in 
1957,  is  not. 

The  thrust  of  this  resolution  is  to  call 
this  open  violation  of  an  international 
agreement  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
community.  It  is  an  obligation  which  the 
President  has  undertaken  and  one  to 
which  I  believe  this  body  must  lend  Its 
unanimous  support. 

The  convention,  to  which  125  naticwis 
are  parties,  contains  provisions  which,  if 
implemented,  would  tell  wives  and  chil- 
dren whether  their  husbands  and  fathers 
were  alive.  It  would,  at  minimum.  teU 
parents  if  their  sons  are  hetilthy  and  well 
treated. 
The  convention  requires  that — 
Immediately  upon  capture,  or  not  more 
t-.an  1  week  after  arrival  in  camp,  even  if  It 
1^  a  transit  camp.  likewise  In  the  case  of  sick- 
ness or  trjinsJer  to  hospital  or  to  another 
lamp,  ever>'  prl.soner  of  w^r  shall  be  enabled 
to  write  directly  to  his  family 

Those  brave  young  women,  wives  of 
captive  American  servicemen,  who  met 
with  President  Nixon  last  week,  testified 
to  the  extent  to  which  North  Vietnam 
i.as  failed  to  live  up  to  this  provision  of 
the  convention. 

The  convention  assures  prisoners  of 
the  right  to  remain  in  commimicatlon 
with  their  loved  ones  and  with  an  Inter- 
national or  state  organization  which  has 
assumed  the  obligation  of  safeguarding 
his  rights. 

In  addition  to  the  right  to  receive  mall 
and  packages,  and  to  send  a  minimum  ef 
two  letters  and  four  cards  each  month, 
the  Geneva  Convention  specifies  mini- 
mum humane  standards  of  detention,  of 
hygiene,  diet,  recreation,  and  employ- 
ment. It  requires  that  seriously  ill  or 
wounded  prisoners  be  repatriated  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  travel. 

It  specifies  that  the  detaining  power 
shall  accept  a  neutral  party  to  the  con- 


flict or  a  respected  international  organi- 
zation, such  as  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  as  a  protecting 
power  of  priscmers.  It  requires  that  the 
detaining  power  provide  the  names  of  the 
prisoners  it  holds  to  their  families,  as  well 
as  to  the  protecting  power,  or  to  the 
Intematicmal  Oonunlttee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  to  pass  on  to  their  country  of 
origin.  It  requires  the  detaining  party  to 
permit  on  the  scene  inspection  of  its 
detention  facilities. 

These  are  fundamental  humanitarian 
standards  to  which  all  civilized  nations 
adhere.  Yet,  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  continue  to  vio- 
late them.  We  have,  as  a  nation,  delayed 
too  long  In  focusing  world  tH>inion  on  this 
violation.  I  call  on  my  coUesigues  to  dem- 
onstrate their  sincere  concern  for  these 
principles  by  providing  unanimous  sup- 
port for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  454,  of 
which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
This  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  in- 
tolerable and  inexcusable  treatment 
which  the  Communist  North  Vietnamese 
have  given  American  prisoners  of  war. 

At  this  time  of  conflict,  the  attention 
of  most  of  the  world  is  focused  upon 
Vietnam.  The  object  of  that  attention  is 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  desire  of  all 
is  that  the  conflict  can  be  honorably 
settled.  With  this  wealth  of  attention 
being  centered  upon  the  actual  conflict, 
another  equally  trsiglc  phase  of  the  war 
has  apparently  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
sphere  of  world  opinion.  I  am  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  inhuman  treatment  and 
utter  disrespect  which  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  shown  our  prisoners  of  war. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  certain  basic 
requirements  relative  to  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  which,  in  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  are  contained  in  the  Geneva 
Convention,  an  international  agreement 
which  has  been  subscribed  to  by  over  120 
nations. 

The  flrst  requirement  of  the  conven- 
tion which  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
disregarded  is  the  prompt  release  of 
names  of  those  who  have  been  captured, 
and  who  are  prisoners  of  war.  I  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  can  be  more  inhumane 
than  to  make  the  families  of  our  service- 
men go  through  the  agony  of  not  know- 
ing whether  their  son  or  husband  is  dead 
or  alive,  a  prisoner  of  war  or  a  war 
casualty?  There  have  been  instances  of 
prisoners  being  held  for  over  3  years 
without  their  names  being  released.  This 
is  unconscionable  treatment,  and  it  can- 
not be  condoned  by  any  honorable  gov- 
ernment. 

The  next  requirement  which  has  been 
abused  is  the  allowance  of  a  regular  flow 
of  mail  to  and  from  prisoners.  If  mail  is 
cut  off,  once  again  the  doubt  of  a  pris- 
oner's safety  arises  in  the  minds  of  his 
family,  as  they  are  uncertain  as  to  the 
prisoner's  status.  Further,  can  you 
imagine  the  agony  which  a  mistreated 
and  underfed  American  prisoner  of  war 
experiences  when  he  is  denied  the  right 
and  privilege  to  hear  from  his  family  and 
friends?  This  is  a  barbarous  way  to 
treat  prisoners  of  war  and  I  deplore  it. 
The  Geneva  Convention  also  calls  for 


the  immediate  release  of  all  seriously  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners  of  war.  The  testi- 
mony of  those  prisoners  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  been  released 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  has  indicated 
that  this  provision  is  also  ignored  by  the 
enemy,  and  that  sick  and  woimded 
Americans  are  not  even  properly  treated, 
let  alone  immediately  released. 

NORTH  VDBTNAM  rORBIDS  IMPARTIAL  INSPKmON 

Finally,  the  Convention  calls  for  an  im- 
partial inspection  of  all  prisoner  of  war 
facilities.  Prom  what  I  have  pointed  out 
in  my  testimony,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  forbidden 
such  inspection,  as  it  would  only  reveal 
the  inhumane  treatment  which  is  af- 
forded prisoners  of  war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Our  Government  has  protested  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  concerning  this  garish 
treatment,  and  Ambassador  Lodge  has 
complained  vigorously  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  The  unresponsive,  irrelevant  and 
irresponsible  reply  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese has  been  that  "the  question  of 
captured  American  military  personnel 
will  be  settled  at  the  same  time  as  all 
other  elements  of  the  overall  10-polnt 
solution,  and  It  cannot  be  separated." 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  may  not  be  in 
agreement  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  the 
war,  but  we  can  all  unite  in  protesting 
the  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  af- 
forded U.S.  prisoners  of  war,  and  we  can 
call  upon  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the 
world  to  appeal  with  us  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  allow  our  prisoners  of  war  to 
be  treated  in  a  humane  and  honorable 
manner. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
great  satisfaction  and  pride  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  454.  Our 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam  are 
truly  the  forgotten  men  of  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  months  ago  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  held  a 
reception  in  Washington  lor  many  of  the 
wives  and  other  relatives  of  Vietnam 
prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen  missing 
in  action.  That  was  a  moving  experi- 
ence to  see  and  talk  to  these  people. 
Their  lives  are  filled  with  uncer- 
tainty, apprehension,  and  fear.  The  Pres- 
ident should  launch  a  separate  set  of 
negotiations  vrith  the  North  Vietnamese 
for  the  release  or  exchange  of  our  pris- 
oners. The  least  we  should  do  is  to  nego- 
tiate the  release  of  the  information  con- 
cerning the  names  and  condition  of  the 
men  being  held.  This  is  a  minimum. 

I  want  to  commend  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  and  his  com- 
mittee for  bringing  out  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  454  for  passage.  I 
know  it  will  pass  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  I  hope  it  will  be  of  great  help. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
( Mr.  Dickinson  ) .  who  has  been  so  active 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  me  and,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zab- 
locki). chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scien- 
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tiflc  Developments,  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee,  and  the  members  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Porei(?n  Affairs  for 
conducting  hearings  and  reporting  a  fav- 
orable resolution  on  POW's  and  MIA's 
with  .such  deliberate  speed 

I  rise  m  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resofutlon  454  I  urge  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  to  unani- 
mously join  in  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion I  am  a  cosponsor  of  thus  resolution 
which  IS  an  amended  form  of  the  resolu- 
uon  I  earlier  introduced  which  had  193 
cosponsors  Similar  resolutions  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Tenne.ssee 
I  Mr  Blanton  .  had  99  cosponsors  and 
over  275  Members  of  the  House  have 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  resolutions  of 
this  nature 

Mr  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  have  always  been  proud  to  be 
a  Member  of  this  great  deliberative  body, 
but  I  have  never  been  more  proud  than 
when  we  had  the  special  orders  recently 
on  the  subject  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 
We  must  have  set  a  record  when  over 
200  ^emVers  either  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion or  participated  In  the  resolution 
calling  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
deplorable  state  in  which  our  prisoners 
of  war  are  held,  and  to  the  Inhumane 
treatment  that  they  are  receiving  and 
have  been  accorded  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  hear  a  lot  about  res- 
olutions. We  sometimes  wonder  if  they 
are  effective  and  worthwhile  or  are  they 
just  meaningless  gestures: 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  .say 
that  they  are  not  meaningless  gestures. 
Beginning  with  the  special  order  that 
was  participated  in  by  so  many  Members 
of  this  House,  there  followed  a  .state- 
ment from  the  White  House  and  con- 
stant negotiations  in  behalf  of  our 
POW's  and  MLWs  have  been  going  on 
between  our  Government  and  Hanoi,  all 
as  a  result  of  the  special  orders  taken 
here 

Also  because  of  that.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  print-ed  copy  of  over  80  pages 
taken  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
copies  of  which  have  been  ?ent  to  each 
of  the  families  of  those  who  are  missint; 
in  action  or  who  are  prisoners  of  war 
I  hope  this  helped  to  show  the  families 
of  POW's  and  MIA's  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  not  unconcerned,  that 
we  are  concerr^.ed.  and  that  we  are  very 
diligently  dedicated  to  the  release  of 
those  who  are  being  held  hostage. 

Additionally,  just  recently  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  has  come  for- 
ward and  has  offered  by  letter  to  the 
President,  to  start  for  the  first  time  in 
18  years,  to  lift  'Jieir  boycott  of  Soviet 
ships  and  to  start  unloading  them  if  the 
Soviet  Union  would  bnng  its  influence 
and  pressure  to  bear  on  Hanoi  to  have 
our  pri.soners  of  war  released.  At  this 
point.  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record,  an  article  from  the  Birming- 
ham News: 

IPrrjtn   ttie  Blrmln«hain   News.  Dec    3.   1969) 

Blunt  Lzttbs  on  PWs 

(By  Victor  Rle«el) 

New  YoaK — There  Is  on  President  Nixon's 

cleslc   A   blunt    letter   from   a   longshoremen's 

leader,  who  is  of  woven  steel,  soft  \-olce.  lots 


if  heart  l.>ts  >t  tC-il-  iind  who  b*lleve«  that 
•.he  womenfolk  "t  s<ime  1..J00  Amerloan  pris- 
oners >{  wnr  should  have  their  one  grim 
question  iinsweretl  .\re  they  wlvee  <>r  are 
they  widows ■' 

To  cover  the  waterfront  la  to  cover  that 
dttrkworkfrs  ;(nuler  Johnny  Bowers,  the  In- 
ternallcinal  Longshoremen's  Aaaoclatlon's  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  Hla  missive  Is  not 
just  a  Dear  Mr  President  '  letter  Johnny 
Bowers  wants  to  make  a  deal  In  fact,  he 
wants  President  Nixon  to  make  It. 

His  quid  pro  quo."  as  he  puts  It.  to  Mr. 
Nixon  is  crystal  clear,  as  the  President  Is 
wont  to  say  The  American  longshoremen  are 
ready  to  end  their  18-year-old  boycott  I'f 
.■Soviet  cargo  and  passenger  ships  If  Moscow 
will  convince  Its  ally,  Hanoi,  to  release  five 
pri.soners  :n  return  for  each  Red  vessel  serv- 
Icert  :n  .^n  .\nierlcan.  .Atlantic,  or  nulf  port 
This  letter  was  dUpatched  to  the  White 
Hijuse  m  Nov  18  If  It's  presumptuous.  It  la 
presumption  wrung  from  the  gut  of  water- 
front workers  whose  sons  are  Qghtlng  or 
have  been  rut  to  death  In  'Vietnam  In  this 
note.  Johnny  Bowers  tells  the  President  that 
'.he  longshoremen  are  not  specialists  In  In- 
ternational affairs  But  the  communication 
does  .say  that  "very  recently  International 
ilL.\\  President  Thomas  W  Oleaaon  and  I 
were  asked  by  a  spokesman  for  the  State 
Department  to  consider  working  some  Soviet 
ships  If  they  entered  New  York  Harbor  At 
that  time  we  told  him  our  answer  was  still 
no       " 

The  State  Department  men.  In  their  fash- 
ion were  blunt  with  Johnny  and  Teddv 
'  tbev'd  rather  you  did  not  call  them  mister  i 
It  would  be  good  diplomacy,  said  the  Amer- 
ican diplomats  .some  weeks  ago.  If  the  Ameri- 
can longshoremen  serviced  a  Soviet  passen- 
ger ship  or  two  now  that  there  la  a  recipro- 
cal fllttht  arrangement  between  Aeroflot  So- 
viet Alrllnew  .uid  P m  .American  Airways  Why 
not  handle  Red     raft  !n  US    ports 

Johnny  and  I  rlLscussetl  the  ILA's  rejection 
of  this  request    He  w:us  bitter 

"The  Soviets  must  believe  we're  fools." 
-said  he  "They  pressure  'he  -State  Depart- 
ment into  pressuring  us  on  the  theory  that 
free  entry  of  Soviet  ships  into  .\merlcan  ports 
would  speed  lunltv  between  America  and 
Russia  Then  on  Nov  13  Nlk(jlal  Tarassov.  the 
Soviet  delegate  to  the  UN  Social  Humani- 
tarian and  Cultural  Committee,  says  loudly 
and  publicly  that  our  boys,  who  are  pris- 
oners of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists, 
are  criminals  and  pirates  not  covered  by 
international  agreements  and  should  not  be 
given  any  mercy  But  ihev  ask  tor  amity  and 
the  State  Department  .i.sks  us  to  help  their 
shipping  trust    It's  ridiculous   " 

But  five  days  later  Johnny  Bowers  wrote 
'o  President  Nixon  offering  the  exchange 
'leal  The  longshoremen  s  leader  had  be! ort- 
hlm  truly  tear-stained  letters  from  prison- 
ers' wives  who  had  read  this  column's  earlier 
report  on  the  unions  discussion  of  the  pris- 
oners-for-ships  strategy 

One  telegram  from  a  young  woman  In 
Sfjuth  Carolina  said:  "Thank  you  for  the 
concern  over  the  prisoners  of  war.  My  hus- 
band has  been  a  prisoner  for  four  and  a 
half  years  and  during  this  time  haven't  re- 
ceived I  word  from  him  Another  com- 
munication says  "Thank  God  for  men  like 
you  I  am  an  Air  Force  wife  whose  hus- 
band Lt  Col  Bobby  R  Bazley  was  shot  down 
m  North  Vietnam  Sep;     16.   1967 

His  status  remains  missing  In  action  al- 
thouga  he  was  seen  to  eject  from  his  aircraft 
and  they  got  a  beeper  cjn  his  parachute  But 
as  you  know  the  North  Vietnamese  wont  give 
out  a  list  of  the  prisoners'  n  imes  Anyway 
It  makes  me  so  proud  to  know  there  are  stU! 
men  like  you  in  our  country  who  care,  who 
are  concerned  over  1.300  downed,  forgotten, 
suffering  men  in  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam 
There  are  scores  of  such  letters.  If  Johnny 


Bowers  had  no  heart,  only  the  steel  which 
toughens  a  dockwalloper  on  the  West  side 
piers,  he  could  not  stand  mute 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of 
the  House,  this  is  not  an  empty  gesture 
This  is  not  some  futile  gesture  on  the 
part  of  anyone.  This  is  as  a  direct  result 
of  what  we  are  doing  here,  and  of  the 
growing  interest  of  the  public  on  behalf 
of  our  prisoners  of  war,  and  those  who 
are  missing  in  action. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  di.scu.vs 
at  great  length  with  several  former 
prisoners  and  numerous  wives  and  otl.er 
relatives  what  the  impact  of  a  unifipd 
Congress  will  have  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong.  They  agree 
that  a  unified  Congress  can  be  a  real 
plus  In  forcing  Hanoi  to  divulge  the 
names  of  those  prisoners  which  .she 
holds.  Hanoi  us  sensitive  to  world  opinion 
Why  else  would  she  go  to  such  great 
lengths  to  publicize  and  propagandize 
that  Americans  are  receiving  humane 
treatment?  Why  would  she  parade 
prisoners  in  the  streets  if  in  actuality 
they  are  not  aware  of  the  value  of  propa- 
!?anda  and  they  are  not  sensitive  to  world 
opinion? 

Yes,  Hanoi  is  sensitive  to  world  opinion 
and  the  Congress  of  these  United  States 
must  dramatically  express  its  disgust  at 
the  inhumane  treatment  and  the  viola- 
tions of  the  tenets  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention which  Hanoi  so  flagrantly  abu.se."; 

Why  do  the  NLF  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese refuse  to  comply,  ■ft'ith  the  .sim- 
plest of  requests — identify  the  prisoners 
they  hold.  MaJ.  James  Rowe,  a  pn.soner 
for  5  years  and  2  months,  who  escaped 
last  year,  believes  as  I  do,  that  the  reason 
they  will  not  Identify  the  prisoners  i.s 
that  anyone  whose  name  they  divulge  or 
whom  they  admit  holding  prisoner  must 
be  cared  for.  If  they  do  not  admit  having 
them,  they  t  o  not  have  to  be  responsible 
for  them.  When  they  admit  they  have 
them  as  pri.soners.  then  they  have  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  them,  and 
thLs  Is  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  push  this  effort  and  at 
least  get  them  to  list  the  people  that 
they  have.  In  this  way,  they  then  will 
be  held  accountable — not  only  to  us— 
but  to  world  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  imagine  the 
anguish  at  the  imcertainty  faced  by  the 
wives  and  relatives  who  do  not  know 
whether  their  loved  ones  are  living  or 
dead.  We  must  not  let  this  issue  eo 
unnoticed. 

Just  recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
in  fact,  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
having  luncheon  here  in  the  House  with 
two  of  the  wives — and  that  same  after- 
noon they  were  joined  by  other  wives— 
w  hose  husbands  are  missing  in  action  or 
prisoners  of  war.  They  met  in  the  White 
House  and  were  assured  in  person  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he 
was  concerned,  and  he  was  keeping  pre.s- 
sure  to  bear  to  brins^  about  the  release 
of  these  who  are  being  held  captive  oc- 
hind  the  Bamboo  Curtain,  plus,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  release  of  the  names  of  those 
who  are  being  held,  and  to  see  that  they 
are  accorded  humane  treatment. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, which  North  Vietnam  ratified  in 
1957,  our  men  held  prisoner  are  entitled 
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to  certain  rights.  Those  rights  to  which 
they  are  entitled  are: 

First,  identify  the  prisoners  they  hold; 
second,  allow  partial  inspection  of  camps; 
third,  permit  free  exchange  of  mail  be- 
tween prisoners  and  their  families; 
fourth,  release  seriously  sick  or  injured 
prisoners;  and  fifth,  negotiate  seriously 
for  the  release  of  all  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  rights  have 
been  violated  time  and  time  again  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong.  The 
United  States  has  continuously  observed 
all  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  POW's. 

I  appeal  for  unanimous  pvsussage  of  this 
resolution  before  us.  Regardless  of  the 
moral  or  political  stand  one  takes  on  the 
war  and  our  involvement,  we  cannot 
allow  the  inhumane  treatment  to  con- 
tinue. President  Nixon  has  vowed  efforts 
to  win  humane  treatment  of  our  POW's. 
Our  efforts  can  be  a  great  boost  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Fountain)  . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution  454, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  those 
who  have  spoken  in  support  of  it.  It  may 
not  accomplish  the  results  we  all  desire, 
but  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  our  fight- 
ing men  who  are  prisoners  of  the  enemy. 
It  will  also  let  the  world  know  again  how 
we  stand. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
iiroud  to  express  my  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  454  calling  for 
the  humane  treatment  and  release  of  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front.  The  subject  of  this  reso- 
lution reaches  into  many  American 
homes  and  affects  the  families  of  those 
who  have  served  our  Nation  valiantly 
m  the  tragic  struggle  in  Vietnam.  We 
ask  today  where  are  those  loved  ones  who 
have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  forces 
of  North  Vietnam  or  by  the  Vietcong? 
What  has  been  the  ultimate  fate  of  those 
who  have  fallen  into  enemy  hands  by  ac- 
cident, by  downed  planes  and  helicop- 
ters, or  have  otherwise  disappeared  into 
areas  held  by  our  enemies  in  Southeast 
.-^sia. 

The  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  which 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnsun  rati- 
fied in  1957.  binds  the  forces  directed 
from  Hanoi  to  identify  all  prisoners 
whom  they  hold,  to  permit  inspection  of 
prison  camps,  to  negotiate  for  the  release 
of  prisoners  and  to  comply  with  other 
humane  requirements.  The  resolution  of 
the  International  Red  Cross  as  well  as 
many  unwritten  and  written  practices  of 
international  law  and  custom,  articulate 
the  obligations  which  civilization  imposes 
upon  the  Governments  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  shadow  government  of  the  Viet- 
cong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Maj.  Crosley  J.  Fitton,  Jr., 
who  is  the  brother  of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents— Mrs.  George  W.  Stone,  Jr.,  of  Lib- 
ertyville — was  lost  behind  enemy  lines. 
No  word  has  been  received  from  or  about 
Major  Fitton  since  he  was  shot  down  and 
.seen  parachuting  into  an  area  of  North 
Vietnam  in  February  1968.  I  find  no  jus- 
tifiable reason  or  excuse  for  a  failure  to 


report  on  this  brave  American,  or  any 
other  American  fighting  man  who  has 
fallen  into  enemy  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hope  that  adoption 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  may  help  in 
bringing  world  public  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Governments  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  of 
South  Vietnam,  I  join  in  strong  support 
of  the  adoption  today  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  454. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  sup- 
port this  resolution  concerning  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam.  No  stone 
should  remain  unturned  in  aiding  U.S. 
efforts  to  turn  world  attention  to  Hanoi's 
inhumane  treatment  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  this  resolution  is  another 
step  in  this  concern. 

There  is  no  protest  strong  enough  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  U.S.  servicemen 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  treat- 
ment suffered  by  so  many  of  our  returned 
men  at  the  hands  of  the  Communists  is 
unconscionable. 

The  requirement  that  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  of 
South  Vietnam  comply  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  Prisoners  of  War  is  a 
reasonable  one.  The  United  States  has 
continuously  observed  the  requirements 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  has  re- 
peatedly appealed  to  North  Vietnam  to 
comply  as  well.  This  has  been  to  no  avail. 

I  firmly  support  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  endorse  the 
efforts  by  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Red 
Cross,  and  other  leaders  and  peoples  of 
the  world  to  obtain  humane  treatment 
and  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

At  this  holiday  season,  a  traditional 
time  of  family  gatherings  in  America, 
may  our  prayers  go  to  these  men  and 
their  families  here  in  the  United  States 
who  are  being  kept  so  far  apart  both 
physically  and  mentally. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  endorse  this  resolution 
and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port House  Concurrent  Resolution  454. 

It  is  intolerable  that  there  are  now 
over  1,300  Americans  unaccounted  for  as 
a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Some  of 
these  young  Americans  have  been  prison- 
ers of  the  North  Vietnamese  for  over  5 
years.  How  many  we  are  not  quite 
certain. 

To  the  government  in  Hanoi  these 
prisoners  are  not  human  beings,  they 
are  instruments  of  propaganda.  The 
North  Vietnamese  do  not  treat  our 
prisoners  humanely.  In  the  propaganda 
films  and  pictures  that  we  see  there  have 
been  examples  of  isolation,  physical 
abuse,  and  serious  loss  of  weight.  From 
those  pitifully  few  who  have  been  re- 
leased we  have  heard  of  even  greater  vio- 
lations of  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war 
as  outlined  in  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
Prisoners  of  War. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Hanoi  has 
signed  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949, 
they  refuse  to  abide  by  its  provisions. 
They  even  refuse  to  release  the  names  of 
those  American  soldiers  who  are  being 
held.  This  is  cruelty  to  the  extreme. 
Think  of  the  anguish  and  heartache  this 
causes  among  the  wives  and  mothers, 
fathers,  children  and  other  loved  ones 
of  these  unfortunate  Americans. 


Despite  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  American  Red  Cross,  the  21st 
International  Conference  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  and  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  Hanoi's  policy, 
they  refuse.  The  question  is,  How  can 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  be 
prevailed  upon  to  ameliorate  this 
situation? 

The  only  way  that  I  can  think  of  is  to 
bring  this  matter  before  every  interna- 
tional forum  in  the  world.  People  from 
around  the  world  should  be  encouraged 
to  write  to  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  demanding  that  they  begin  to 
obey  the  legal  requirements  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention. 

The  governments  of  the  world,  regard- 
less of  social  systems  or  attitudes  toward 
the  Vietnam  war,  must  make  it  plain 
to  Hanoi  that  they  do  not  approve  of 
their  treatment  of  the  American  prison- 
ers of  war.  They  must  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  no  justification  to  inflict  upon 
individuals  animosities  that  they  feel 
toward  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  what  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion is  all  about — to  protect  the  human 
and  civil  rights  of  those  individuals  who 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  belligerent  na- 
tion, and  to  preclude  their  becoming 
pawns  in  an  international  chess  game. 

If  we  do  this,  if  the  world  reacts,  then 
perhaps  the  leadership  In  Hanoi  will 
realize  that  there  is  more  to  lose  by  their 
present  policy  than  there  is  to  gain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  identical  legislation,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  House  Con- 
current Resolution  454,  now  before  us, 
expressing  our  combined  sentiments,  in 
condemnation  and  appeal  of  the  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  will  be 
speedily  and  unanimously  approved  by 
this  House. 

We  may  trust  that  by  our  imanimous 
approval,  we  will  graphically  demon- 
strate here  that,  whatever  other  differ- 
ences may  exist  among  us,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people  are  completely/united  in  their 
conviction  and  appeal  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government,  in  accord  with 
international  agreement,  will  promptly 
provide  full  information  about  the 
names  condition,  and  whereabouts  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  furnish 
all  other  knowledge  they  may  have  about 
American  servicemen  who  have  been  re- 
ported missing  in  action. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  grievous  dis- 
may and  disappointment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that 
North  Vietnamese  officials  have  thus  far 
shown  an  utter  disregard  for  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Convention  covering 
the  control  and  treatment  of  war  pris- 
oners and  particularly  so  in  their  refusal 
to  permit  them  to  correspond  with  their 
families. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  conceive  that 
there  are  any  people  on  this  earth  who 
are  so  removed  from  ordinary  human  ex- 
perience, conscience,  understanding,  and 
motivation  that  they  wUl  not  respond  to 
the  anguish  and  grief  of  fellow  human 
beings  who  suffer  contmuing  imcertainty 
as  to  whether  their  beloved  serviceman 
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huaband.  father,  son.  or  brother  U  dead 
or  alive. 

Olobal  history  reveals  that,  with  all  Its 
adniltted  evils,  there  Is  stUl  the  highest 
Individual  honor  and  courage  In  war  and 
a  mutual  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
bravery  and  loyalty  of  the  opposition.  To 
engage  in  war  differences  cannot  and  will 
not  Justify  any  suspension  or  departure 
from  the  commonly  accepted  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  are 
especially  interested  and  impressed  by 
the  weight  of  congressional  and  Ameri- 
can public  opinion.  We  would  hope  they 
may  be  equally  and  rightfully  concerned 
about  world  Judgment. 

If  this  IS  so.  and  we  pray  that  it  is.  we 
trust  that  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment win  promptly  respond  to  this  united 
and  universal  appeal  for  them  to  pro- 
vide complete  information  about  stid  to 
Insure  the  most  complete  medical  and 
humane  treatment  of  the  hundreds  of 
America  prisoners  of  war  they  are  now 
holding.  It  is  only  by  this  humane  action 
that  they  can  yet.  and  I  hope  they  will, 
historically  escape  condemnatory  judg- 
ment before  the  bar  of  united  American 
and  world  opinion. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  the  first  resolution  mtroduced 
In  the  current  Congress  cailing  for  the 
extension  of  the  rights  under  the  Geneva 
Convention  to  US.  military  personnel 
held  captive  In  North  Vietnam.  I  feel 
privileged  to  support  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  today,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 454.  calling  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  Amencan  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

I  indicated  my  grave  concern  over  the 
treatment  of  our  American  prisoners 
when  I  first  Introduced  a  resolution  on 
the  matter  In  April  of  1967,  and  later, 
following  my  siwnsorshlp  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  7  on  January  3,  1969. 
the  opening  day  of  the  91st  Congress. 
I  then  Joined  a  number  of  my  colleasTies 
in  cosponsoring  a  further  resolution  with 
respect  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam compljrliig  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

In  a  related  action.  I  also  cosponsored 
a  House  resolution  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  the  New  Mobillza- 
Uon  Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam. This  self-styled  liberation  commit- 
tee, as  we  know,  has  had  a  demoralizing 
effect  upon  our  American  soldiers  in 
Vietnam,  and  an  even  more  tragic  Impact 
on  those  courageous  Americans  held  as 
prisoners  by  the  North  Vietnamese 

Following  up  my  persistent  efforts  in 
behalf  of  these  brave  Americans,  and 
their  loved  ones  here  at  hoftie  whose  con- 
stant grief  is  further  deepened  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  identification,  the  con- 
dition and  the  care  of  the  prisoners.  I 
recently  called  for  an  exchange  of  United 
States  and  North  Vietnamese  prisoners 
on  Christmas  Eve.  I  have  urged  Amen- 
can officials  to  extend  such  a  proposal 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  negotiators  in 
Paris  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


The  Defense  Department  reports  that 
slightly  more  than  6,000  North  Vietnam- 
ese prisoners  are  being  held  in  South 
Vietnam,  while  346  Americans  are  Imown 
to  be  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam.  In  ad- 
dition, 914  Americans  are  listed  as  miss- 
ing, their  fate  unknown.  It  was  with 
great  personal  sadness  that  I  recently 
learned  that  one  of  those  missing  Is 
James  White,  son  of  Gen.  Ed  White  of 
my  district,  and  brother  of  Ed  White,  the 
astronaut  killed  on  a  space  mission  at 
Cape  Kennedy.  Jimmy  White  had  also 
been  one  of  my  Air  Force  academy  ap- 
pointments and  a  young  man  in  whom 
all  of  us  who  know  him  take  great  per- 
sonal pride  in  his  bravery  and  his  patri- 
otism. 

In  letters  addressed  to  President  Nixon, 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  and  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird.  I  have  urged 
a  Yuletlde  exchange  of  prisoners  as  the 
most  blessed  Klft  to  the  prisoners'  loved 
ones  and  hopefully,  as  a  forward  step 
to  understanding  and  eventual  peace 
with  honor  in  Vietnam  and  lasting  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  un- 
known status  of  American  prisoners  In 
enemy  hands  is  one  of  the  saddest  sto- 
nes of  the  Vietnam  war  We  have  no  in- 
formation regarding  their  state  of 
health,  and  no  information  telling  us 
at  this  stage  how  many  may  still  be  alive 
or  dead  Some  of  these  prisoners  were 
captured  as  far  back  as  6  years  ago 
Many  have  been  subjected  to  solitary 
confinement,  and  a  considerable  number 
are  known  to  be  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition and  tropical  disetises.  Because  of 
this  thousands  of  relatives  in  this  coun- 
try are  livnng  in  dally  suspense  and 
anguish 

Knowing  the  enemy  s  behavior  in  this 
situation,  and  recalling  their  tactics  in 
Korea.  I  hl^e  on  several  occasions  in- 
sisted that  we  give  the  welfare  of  our 
prisoners  in  Vietnam  the  highest  priority 
m  our  negotiations  with  Hanoi.  During 
the  Korean  armistice  discussions  we  left 
the  prisoner  of  war  issue  to  the  last  item 
of  the  agenda  which  extended  the  nego- 
tiations another  2  years,  while  the  enemy 
improved  Us  militar>'  fortunes,  and  many 
of  our  boys  in  the  meantime  died  in  cap- 
tinty.  On  this  subject  Adm.  Turner  Joy. 
our  chief  negotiator  at  Panmungjom  has 
stated  that  his  opposition  across  the  con- 
ference table  there  resorted  to  every  con- 
ceivable tactic  to  consume  time  and 
misrepresent  the  Issue  at  hand. 

This  subject  is  now  a  matter  of  na- 
tional conscience  If  the  Pans  talks  re- 
sume we  must  insist  that  Hanoi's  repre- 
sentatives discuss  the  prisoner  of  war 
issue  at  the  very  outset  Also,  we  must 
prevail  upon  the  United  Nations  to  In- 
tervene in  this  humajiitarian  cause,  and 
we  must  determine  for  ourselves  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  advisable  for  us  to 
use  our  present  communications  with 
the  Chinese  Conununists  in  Warsaw  to 
resolve  this  issue. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
Gratifying  that  the  House  is  taking  up 
today  House  Concurrent  Resolution  454 
and  I  hope  the  vote  for  it  will  be  unani- 
mous The  resolution  clearly  expresses 
the  feelinn  of  Congress  that  American 
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prisoners  should  be  treated  humanely 
while  captives  and  released  soon. 

This  resolution  is  an  obvious  showing 
that  the  American  people  are  united  in 
this  effort  and  that  an  affirmative  re- 
sponse is  expected  from  Hanoi.  Addi- 
tioiially.  the  North  Vietnamese  should 
take  note  that  world  opinion  demands 
that  American  prisoners  be  given  a 
proper  diet,  environment,  and  medical 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  US.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  its  efforts  to  deliver  Christ- 
mas cards  to  Xuan  Thuy,  chief  North 
Vietnam  negotiator  In  Parts  with  written 
message  calling  for  compliance  with  the 
Geneva  Convention.  I  think  a  million 
cards  would  be  of  Immense  help  and 
have  sent  one  myself.  Cards  can  be 
mailed  to  Project  Xuan  Thuy,  Box  2600 
Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

Also.  I  wish  to  commend  Falrchild 
Hlller  Corp.  for  Its  recent  fuU-page  ad- 
vertisement in  many  metropolitan  news- 
papers urging  participation  by  the  pub- 
lic in  writing  international  figures  and 
requesting  an  end  to  prisoner  abuse.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  these  are  listed 
below  : 

PcESONs  Whose  Assistance  Cotn,D  Be  Heip- 
rri.  :n  Cacsimo  Nobth  Vhtnam  To  Provide 

HUMANB     TREATMKNT     FOB     Wa»     PRISONERS 
UNITED   NATIONS 

Secretary  General  U  Thant.  United  Na- 
tions   Headquarters,    New    York,    New   York, 

VSSB 

The  Honorable  Andrei  Gromyko.  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,'  Moacow.  USSR. 

His  excellency  AnatoUy  P  Dobrynln,  Em- 
bassy of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Rf- 
publlcs.  1125  letli  Street.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. DC    22236 

SWEDEN 

The  Honorable  Torsten  Nllsson,  Minister 
of    Foreign    Affairs.    Stockholm.    Sweden 

His  excellency  Hubert  de  Besche,  Embassy 
of  Sweden.  2249  R  Street,  N.W.,  Washl.nR- 
ton.  DC   20008 

ROMANIA 

The  Honorable  Cornellu  Manescu.  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  Bucharest.  Romania 

His  Excellency  Cornellu  Bogdan.  Embassy 
of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania.  1607 
23rd    Street.   N  W..    Washington.   D.C.   20008 

POLAND 

The  Honorxble  Stefan  Jedrychowskl.  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  Warsaw,  Poland 

His  Ebccellency  Jerzy  Michalowskl,  Einbassv 
of  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic.  2640  16th 
Street.  N  W  .  Washington,  DC.  20009 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
454. 1  was  a  cosponsor  of  an  almost  Iden- 
tical resolution — House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 366 — and  I  am  enthusiastically 
in  support  of  the  main  thrust  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  454.  and  particu- 
larly of  the  resolved  or  action  para- 
graph. 

However.  I  do  not  want  my  support  of 
this  resolution  to  be  construed  as  ap- 
proval of  the  way  the  United  States  has 
handled  the  problem  of  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  taken  In 
South  Vietnam.  We  have  tended  to  leave 
the  problem  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saigon  government  and  to  turn  our  backs 
on  any  mistreatment  of  prisoners  by  that 
government. 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam  in  December 
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1966, 1  discovered  that  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  those  whom  we  claimed  to  have 
captured  during  that  year  were  being 
held  in  prisoner  of  war  camps  by  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  Upon  in- 
quiry, It  developed  that  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  those  who  had  been  claimed  as 
captured  were  actually  being  treated 
as  criminals,  for  whom  protections  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  do  not  apply. 

Since  that  time,  it  has  become  diffi- 
cult, if  not  Impossible,  to  get  the  figures 
for  those  captured  by  U.S.  forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  am  afraid  that  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  the  continuation  of  the 
practice  by  the  Government  of  South 
Vietntun  of  denying  prisoner  of  war 
status  to  many  in  this  category. 

The  fourth  whereas  clause  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  454  reads: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  continually 
observed  the  requirements  of  the  Oeneva 
Convention  In  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

This  statement  is  probably,  by  and 
large,  technically  correct.  However,  It 
could  not  be  said  with  any  accuracy  that 
the  United  States  has  made  all  possible 
efforts  to  insist  on  compliance  with  the 
Geneva  Convention  by  the  Saigon 
covemment. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
anxious  families  of  more  than  1,300 
American  prisoners  of  war  detained  by 
the  Hanoi  government,  today's  activities 
by  this  House  will  rank  In  importance 
just  behind  that  glorious  day  Itself  when 
their  loved  ones  are  actually  returned. 

Waiting  is  torturous  in  any  circum- 
stance. It  is  especially  agonizing  when 
one  must  wait  helplessly,  incapable  of 
action,  and  virtually  powerless  to  induce 
action  by  those  with  higher  authority 
to  act. 

This  has  been  the  desolating  fate  so 
far  of  those  afflicted  families  with  men 
in  Hanoi's  custody. 

.\  concurrent  resolution  merely  states 
the  sense  of  Congress  on  an  issue,  and 
for  the  most  part  is  regarded  as  mean- 
ingless, having  no  effect.  But  in  this  In- 
stance. I  think  an  expression  of  strong 
protest  about  the  behavior  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  is  bound  to  have  some  bene- 
ficial force.  In  the  forum  of  world  opin- 
ion, which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
Hanoi  respects,  this  effort,  plus  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  other  organized  Ameri- 
cans, may  very  well  Induce  Hanoi  to 
honor  the  terms  of  an  accord  to  which 
North  Vietnam  became  a  signatory  aa 
long  ago  as  1957. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  First 
Family  Invited  more  than  two  dozen 
wives  and  mothers  of  missing  servicemen 
to  the  White  House  last  Friday.  Last 
month  President  Nixon  proclaimed  No- 
vember 9  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer. 

I  applaud  all  these  efforts  to  bring  to 
public  notice  this  continuing  criminal 
violation  by  Hanoi  of  one  of  the  funda- 
mental precepts  of  humane  treatment. 
Not  only  have  we  evidence  that  they  have 
abused  the  men  we  know  they  have,  they 
are  failing  to  confirm  the  identities  of 
some  70  percent  of  the  men  presumed  to 
be  captive. 

An  eloquent  plea  for  recognition  of 
this  problem  at  the  highest  level  has 
been  made  by  the  wife  of  an  American 
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officer  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  in 
May  of  1967.  Mrs.  Peggy  Naughton  of 
Sheldon,  Iowa,  has  singlehandedly  tried 
to  Inspire  actlOTi  toward  relief  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners,  by  making  aiH>earances 
before  schools  and  civic  groups,  writing 
letters  to  editors  and  public  officials,  and 
being  interviewed  on  the  electronic 
media.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of 
the  comments  she  has  made  on  such  oc- 
casions at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
Statemxnt  of  Mrs.  Robekt  Naughton 

The  pllgbt  of  the  American  prisoner  ot 
war  Is  tragically  familiar  to  me.  Two  and  one- 
half  years  ago  my  hu6l>and,  Lt.  Rol>ert 
Naughton,  USN,  while  on  a  mission  over 
North  Vietnam  ejected  from  his  disabled 
aircraft.  After  parachuting  safely  to  the 
ground,  he  radioed  his  wlngman,  "I'm  okay, 
I'm  not  hurt."  For  the  next  15  minutes  at- 
tempts were  made  to  fly  air  cover  over  him 
to  provide  protection  for  him  until  a  heli- 
copter could  be  brought  In  to  pick  him  up. 
The  enemy  gradually  moved  closer.  My  hus- 
band carried  out  his  final  order,  destroying 
his  radio  just  minutes  before  capture.  One 
last  pass  by  his  mates  showed  him  seated  on 
the  ground  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  FrcHn 
that  day  on  no  one  has  seen  or  heard  about 
or  from  my  husband. 

On  that  sad  day  In  May  1967  I  JoUied  the 
ranks  of  the  some  1300  families  who  lived 
silently,  prayerfully,  hopefully  in  desperate 
uncertainty.  Just  over  400  families  now  know 
that  their  loved  one  Is  held  captive,  but 
they  know  little  about  their  health  or  safe- 
ty. We  other  900  families  cannot  even  learn 
If  our  loved  one  is  alive  or  dead. 

On  June  28,  1957  North  Vietnam  adhered 
to  the  Oeneva  Convention  of  1949  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  It  re- 
quires that  the  names  of  the  prisoners  held 
be  made  available,  that  the  sick  and  wounded 
be  released  Immediately,  that  camps  be  In- 
spected, and  that  mall  be  allowed  to  flow 
regularly.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  vio- 
lated this  convention  on  each  point. 

Hanoi  charges  that  these  fine  young  men 
who  have  answered  the  call  of  their  country 
are  "war  criminals"  and  therefore  the  Oene- 
va convention  dCMSs  not  apply.  We  know  this 
Is  untrue.  We  know  that  these  are  simply 
men  who  served  their  country  loyally  as  di- 
rected. We  also  recognize  that  these  men  who 
are  held  are  helpless,  that  they  pose  no 
threat  to  the  enemy,  and  that  they  have  no 
means  of  defending  themselves. 

Regardless  of  one's  private  view  of  the  war. 
no  one  can  condone  Hanoi's  treatment  of 
these  prisoners. 

Until  May  1969,  the  U.S.  Oovemment's 
policy  was  to  avoid  publicity  about  the 
prisoner  situation.  Little  was  said  publicly, 
but  privately  many  avenues  were  pursued. 
Nothing  was  effective.  Consequently,  our  gov- 
ernment's policy  changed  in  May,  1969,  and 
the  prisoner  Issue  was  placed  In  the  public 
arena. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  began  the  ac- 
tivity by  calling  a  news  conference  and 
calling  upon  Hanoi  to  change  Its  policy.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  followed  closely  be- 
hind. In  August,  1969,  the  biggest  revelation 
was  made  when  3  men  recently  returned 
from  prison  camps  in  North  Vietnam  called  a 
news  conference  at  which  time  they  blew 
the  whistle  on  North  Vietnam.  They  charged 
that  the  treatment  was  not  humane.  Men 
were  tortured.  Statements  were  forced.  But 
IXMSibly  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  tolerate 
was  the  Isolation.  The  average  day  was  sum- 
marized as  rising  at  5  or  5:30,  eating  at  ten. 
one  trip  to  empty  a  waste  bucket,  another 
meal  at  four  In  the  afternoon.  Some  days 
they  beard  radio  Hanoi  twice  dally.  On  oc- 
casion they  were  allowed  to  sweep  leaves.  But 
for  the  most  part  they  were  left  In  isola- 
tion; left  In  single  cells  that  had  no  windows 


and  little  ventilation.  Most  of  the  day  they 
simply  sat  with  nothing  to  do. 

Let  your  Imagination  place  you  In  those 
circumstances  for  one  day,  then  a  week, 
then  a  month,  then  several  months,  and  then 
years.  No  one  needs  to  teU  you  it  would  be 
terrible.  These  are  energetic,  active,  well- 
educated  men  who  are  not  bUowed  to  do 
anything. 

As  the  wife  of  a  man  who  has  been  held 
more  than  900  days,  I  am  coming  forward 
to  tell  our  story  In  attempt  to  add  force  to 
the  administration  policy.  I  am  In  favor  of 
telling  the  world  about  the  plight  of  the 
prisoner.  I  am  In  agreement  that  if  we  call 
out  loudly  enough  we  can  sway  world  opinion 
and  awaken  Hanoi  to  Its  responslbllKles.  But 
even  in  this  torture  of  Hanoi  Is  extended  to 
me,  for  we  must  bare  our  hearts  and  souU 
In  order  to  create  enough  Interest  for  action. 

I  am  one  person  alone  whose  cry  is  with- 
out weight.  I  am  Joining  forces  with  wives, 
parents,  friends  all  over  the  country  to  aek 
people  to  Join  in  our  campaign  and  cry  out 
for  the  American  prisoners  of  war.  We  are 
asking  that  you  write  letters  to  owr  own 
officials  In  Washington  and  to  the  Embassies 
of  Sweden,  England  and  Prance,  asking  them 
to  help  the  American  prisoners  of  war  receive 
humane  treatment. 

These  men  responded  when  their  country 
called  upon  them.  Misfortune  struck  them, 
and  they  can  no  longer  cry  out.  It  Is  time 
for  each  American  to  respond  to  the  silent 
cry  of  these  men. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  ttiank  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  for 
bringing  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
454  before  the  House.  I  feel  that  this  res- 
olution is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  toward  securing  himiane 
treatment  for  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  I  was  privileged 
to  cosponsor  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 334,  a  resolution  that  called  on  Ha- 
noi to  identify  prisoners  whom  they  hold, 
release  seriously  sick  or  injured  prison- 
ers, permit  impartial  inspections  of  all 
prisoner-of-war  facilities,  and  permit  the 
free  exchange  of  mail  between  families 
and  prisoners.  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  454  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  one  I  cospon- 
sored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  can  be  overemphasized. 
The  bitter  lessons  we  learned  regarding 
prisoners  of  war  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict mtist  not  be  wasted.  The  passage  of 
this  resolution  is  important,  and  we  must 
seek  to  rally  public  opinion  in  this  coim- 
try  so  that  the  American  people  demand, 
not  merely  ask,  himiane  treatment  of 
prisoners. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Defense  Department 
witnesses  listed  the  number  of  U.S.  serv- 
icemen missing  or  captured  in  Southeast 
Asia  at  1,359.  Since  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  refuse  to 
release  the  names  of  those  held  cap- 
tive, it  is  impossible  to  get  an  accurate 
count.  I  think  the  suffering  caused  to  the 
wives,  children,  and  parents  of  service- 
men by  this  refusal  to  list  prisoners  is 
the  most  diabolical  aspect  of  all. 

To  me,  the  fate  of  those  held  captive 
represents  a  paramount  point  in  any  set- 
tlement of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  We  owe 
an   obligation   to   the   fsmillles   of   the 
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POWs  and,  for  that  matter,  to  all  our 
flghtlng  men  who  have  taken  the  sol- 
dier's oath  when  they  were  sworn  into 
uniform  Our  evidence  Indicates  that  our 
men  held  captive  by  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  have  kept  the  faith  tradi- 
tional with  our  military  forces  ThLs  res- 
olution seeks  to  dramatize  their  plii?ht. 
and  we  must  diligently  pursue  thus  mat- 
ter and  see  that  these  servicemen  are 
not  forgotten  in  our  quest  for  a  settle- 
ment to  the  Vietnam  war 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  many  edi- 
torials appearing  recently  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  found  the  following  to  be  of 
particular  interest  The  editorial  was 
written  by  Mr  George  Chaplin,  a  native 
of  Greenville.  S  C  now  serving  as  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  At  this  point, 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  editorial  into 
the  Record 

Worthy  Protest 

The  Vietnam  moratorium  will  b«  renewed 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  and  that  is  all  right  but 
there  is  another  protest  under  way  that 
merits  attention 

The  AWerlcan  Red  Cross  has  called  for  a 
naflonwtJe'  protest  to  North  Vietnam  agalnat 
the  inhumane  treatment  of  .American  pris- 
oners of  war 

Although  North  Vietnam  Is  a  signatory  to 
the  Geneva  conventions  It  has  completely 
Ignored  them 

In  Congre.ss  recently.  Rep  James  R  Mann. 
D  -South  Carolina,  noted  that  Defense  -Sec- 
retary Melvln  R  Laird's  request  for  Informa- 
tion about  the  prisoners  brought  no  re- 
sponse 

It  is  possible  "  said  Representative  Manr. 
"that  an  expression  of  outrage  on  the  part 
of  the  .American  public  over  the  treatment 
given  our  .servicemen  held  captive  would 
cause  the  Communists  to  improve  condi- 
tions ■' 

-Specifically.  North  Vietnam  has  consls- 
tentiy  refused  to  release  the  names  of  cap- 
tives It  has  continued  to  hold  -seriously  Hi 
and  wounded  prisoners  It  has  declined  to 
permit  inspection  of  prisoner  >amps  bv  a 
neutral  party  And  it  has  declined  to  permit 
e.xchange  of  mall  between  prisoners  and  their 
families. 

The  L' 3  government  knows  that  a  mmi- 
mum  of  41.3  prisoners  .^re  Oelng  held  and 
t)elieves  another  918  who  are  missing  may  be 
prisoners 

In  Hawaii.  Red  Cross  Chapter  Chairman 
Nelson  Prather  xirges  Island  residents  to  Join 
In  the  natiotiWlde  protest  by  writing  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  "to  express 
concern  about  Hanoi's  failure  to  give  cap- 
tured military  personnel  the  benetlts  of  the 
Geneva  convention  " 

Culturally,  humane  treatment  of  prl.soners 
Is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  an  ifflclal  appeal  does  not  move 
them  But  public  '>pmion  sometimes  does 
and  It  Is  worth  a  try. 

Mr  Chaplin  points  out  that  public 
opinion  may  liave  an  effect  on  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  I  agree  that  it  is  worth 
a  try  '  I  think  that  a  proKrani  sponsored 
by  the  US  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce IS  a  good  example  of  what  the  in- 
dividual citizen  can  contribute  in  an  ef- 
fort to  -secure  humane  treatment  for 
POWs  The  Jaycees  are  .sponsoring  a 
projeet  calling  on  citizens  to  send  a  type 
of  Christmas  card  to  Mr  Xuan  Thuy, 
head  of  the  North  VietnaniP.se  delegation 
to  the  Pans  peace  talks  The  Jaycees  are 
asking  that  cards  call  for  the  release  of 
prLsoners  names  and  tor  humane  treat- 
ment m  accordance  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  standards   I  understand  tliat 


a  707  Jetliner  will  be  chartered  to  fly  the 
cards  from  Washington  to  Pans  where 
they  will  be  delivered  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation.  I  hope  this  project 
will  be  successful  and  I  urge  all  Ameri- 
cans to  join  m  this  effort  to  bring  direct 
pressure  on  North  Vietnam.  Interested 
parties  should  send  cards  to:  Project 
Xuan  Tliuy,  Box  2600.  Washington.  D.C. 
J0013 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  supix)rt  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  454.  as  a  cosponaor 
of  two  companion  bills. 

At  the  end  of  November,  1.359  Amer- 
ican servicemen  were  missing  or  cap- 
tured in  Southeast  Asia  Today  the  num- 
ber Ls  t:reater  Prom  the  reports  of  the 
few  pri-soners  who  have  been  freed,  we 
have  learned  of  atrocities  more  unthink- 
able than  any  ever  committed  against 
AinericaiLs  throughout  our  lilstory. 

As  I  have  said  before  in  this  House,  I 
was  once  a  prisoner  of  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  II.  and  I  have  {personal 
knowled*ie  and  disturbing  memories  of 
the  disease,  the  i.solation.  the  dirt, 
starvation,  and  fear  Yet  even  as  we  were 
being  bombed,  and  in  some  ca^es  wounded 
and  killed,  by  allied  planes,  my  fellow 
pri.soners  and  I  were  proud  of  the  bomb- 
ers and  of  the  men  still  fighting  for  us 
and  our  country 

We  were  sustained  then  by  the  inner 
conviction  that  this  country  is  worth 
fighting  for  But  I  wonder  how  many 
American  soldiers  being  jabbed  by  Com- 
munist bayonets,  jeered  and  ridiculed  in 
street  parades,  and  subjected  to  iiihiunan 
forms  of  physical  and  mental  torture,  be- 
lieve that  It  IS  worth  fighting  for.  What 
have  they  to  sustain  hope  Where  is  the 
pressure  for  decency  from  our  allies: 
the  unity  and  purpose,  and  united  pur- 
suit of  peace  at  home .' 

Mr  Speaker,  war  is  very  personal  when 
you  are  fighting:  even  more  personal 
when  you  are  lUs  pri.soner  The  hours  of 
loneliness  and  misery  di-ssolve  hope  un- 
less you  are  certain  always  that  you  are 
not  forgotten  that  you  are  not  the  vic- 
tim of  some  grand  strategy  that  leads  to 
half  victories  and  uncontrollable  stale- 
mates .As  an  American  I  would  be 
ashamed  if  we  could  not  offer  the  men 
in  the  darkness  of  Communist  i  elLs  hope 
for  relief  of  their  sutf crim^ .  for  return 
to  their  homes. 

T.ie  time  to  remain  silent  is  long  past 
The  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  must 
officially  protest  inhumane  treatment  of 
.American  prisoners  by  the  Communists 
If  rhey  have  no  .^tandard.s  of  decency,  we 
must  teach  them  some.  If  they  have  no 
fiualities  of  mercy,  then  they  should  not 
be  dealt  with  as  equals  among  human- 
kind. We  must  serve  notice  that  we  have 
had  enough,  and  that  we  can  and  will 
use  every  means  to  iiLsure  fair  and  hu- 
mane treatment  for  our  American  serv- 
icemen .And  we  must  insist  that  the 
leaders  of  all  other  civilized  nations  lom 
in  our  efforts,  and  demand  that  the  ten- 
ets of  fair  and  humane  treatment,  as 
expres.sed  in  the  Gene.a  Convention  of 
1949.  and  signed  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  are  accorded  all  .Ameri- 
can pri.soners  of  war. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
454 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a 

great  prlvUege  for  me  to  participate  in 
cosponijorlng  legislation  similar  to  the 
resolution  before  the  House  today.  I  feel 
certain  that  the  broad  support  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  is  an  Indication  of  the 
deep  feeling  of  concern  of  all  Americans 
for  the  terrible  suffering  by  American 
servicemen  and  their  families  at  the 
hands  of  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vietcong. 

To  date,  more  than  1.300  U.S.  service- 
men have  been  classified  as  either  prtson- 
ers  of  war  or  missint;  in  action,  some  ( [ 
these  dating  back  as  far  as  1964.  Of  the 
total,  nearly  800  are  pilots  or  other  air- 
crew members  who  were  downed  over 
North  Vietnam,  and  until  convincine  evi- 
dence IS  produced  to  the  contrary.  I  must 
believe  that  a  substantial  percentage  are 
in  fact  now  prtsoners  of  the  CommuniM 
L;overnment  there  The  famihes  of  the.>-e 
hundreds  of  servicemen  have  lived  lor 
months  and  years  under  the  anxiety  and 
pre.ssure  of  imcertalnty  as  to  the  .natu-^ 
of  their  loved  ones  Continuing  attempts 
by  the  U.S.  Government  and  neutral 
organizations  such  as  the  International 
Red  Cro.ss  and  individual  efforts  to  ob- 
tain information  on  the  iirusoners  and 
men  mussing  in  action  have  all  gone  for 
naught  The  North  Vietnamese  and  t!ie 
Vietcong  have  not  .seen  fit  to  release  even 
the  names  of  those  prusoners  they  hold. 
The  magnitude  of  this  unnecessary  in- 
humanity by  man  to  his  fellow  man 
increases  with  each  passing  day. 

Tlierefore.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  certainly 
fitting  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  where  the  people 
of  our  ^reat  Nation  are  represented 
adopt  House  Concurrent  Resolution  454 
In  so  doing,  we  can  all  be  certain  that  \\e 
are  clearly  mvmg  effect  to  the  will  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  great  Nation  in  call- 
in:!  the  world's  attention  to  this  matter 
Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ob- 
serve another  Christmas  season  with 
heavy  hearts  over  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
my  thoughts  and  my  prayers  are  espe- 
cially concentrated  on  American  service- 
men who  are  prisoners  of  war. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  holiday  would  cause 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to 
make  just  one  concession  with  regard  to 
prisoners  of  war.  how  grateful  and  happy 
so  many  of  us  would  be  this  Christmas 
season.  It  is  a  concession  that  would  re- 
quire only  the  release  of  the  names  of  the 
1.339  .-Xmericans  who  are  prisoners  of 
war. 

It  would  be  a  relatively  small  conces- 
sion, but  wliat  consolation  and  peace-of- 
mmd  It  would  bring  to  those  .American 
families  who  are  now  forced  to  say  that 
they  do  not  know  whether  a  loved  one 
is  dead  or  alive.  I  am  sure  that  their  anxi- 
ety, uncertainty,  and  sorrow  is  especially 
difficult  to  bear  during  this  time  ol  the 
year. 

If  only  the  spirit  of  Chri.stmas  would 
manifest  itself  in  this  manner,  it  would 
also  contribute  so  much  to  a  better 
understanding  of  our  fellow  man.  The 
me.s.sage  would  be  heard  loudly  and 
clearly— not  only  in  America,  but 
throughout   the  world. 

Therefore,  with  renewed  hope  this 
Christmas  season,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port  House  Concurrent   Resolution  454 
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which  expresses  the  concern  of  this  Con- 
gress in  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
American  servicemen  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  and  calls  for  a  humanitarian  re- 
sponse from  Hanoi. 

In  addition,  I  urge  that  we  and  all 
Americans  participate  in  a  very  htmiane 
and  worthy  project  that  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  U.S.  Jaycees,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  service  organizations.  The 
Jaycees  are  asking  Americans  to  send 
Christmas  cards  for  peace  to:  Project 
Xuan  Thuy,  Box  2600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20013. 

The  Jaycees  have  promised  to  deliver 
the  Christmas  cards  for  peace  to  the 
chief  negotiator  for  North  Vietnam  in 
Paris  on  December  29.  To  convey  Ameri- 
can opinion  effectively,  I  believe  it  is 
important  for  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans to  participate  in  this  w^orthwhile 
project. 

Above  all,  let  us  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  will  respond  in 
the  spirit  that  we  have  spoken  this 
Christmas  season. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 454,  calling  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Bront. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  rising 
tide  of  outraged  world  opinion  against 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  as  the 
result  of  its  Inhiunane  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  clear  need  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  help 
crystallize  world  opinion  and  force  Ha- 
noi to  honor  the  basic  codes  of  human 
decency. 

In  1957,  North  Vietnam  became  a  sig- 
natory to  the  Geneva  convention.  In 
essence,  the  Geneva  covenants  provide 
that  each  of  the  contracting  parties, 
e\  en  in  a  state  of  undeclared  war,  would, 
as  to  prisoners  in  its  custody: 

First,  identify  the  prisoners  it  holds; 

Second,  release  the  sick  and  wounded; 

Third,  allow  neutral  inspections  of  its 
prusons;  and 

Fourth,  permit  the  free  exchange  of 
mail  between  the  prisoners  and  their 
families. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering 
merely  calls  upon  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  its  allies  to  observe 
these  basic  tenets  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. These  provisions  are  not  special  or 
unusual.  They  merely  represent  a  code  of 
decent  and  civilized  behavior  by  a  war- 
ring nation  with  respect  to  the  prisoners 
of  war  it  detains. 

The  Defense  Department  has  reported 
that  as  of  the  end  of  November  1969, 
there  were  1,359  U.S.  servicemen  who 
were  mi.ssins  or  captured  in  Southesist 
.^sia.  Many  of  these  prisoners  have  been 
in  captivity  for  as  long  as  5  years.  There 
is  mounting  evidence  that  these  Amer- 
ican prisoners  are  not  being  treated  hu- 
manely. We  know  that  our  men  are 
placed  on  a  starvation  diet  of  pumpkin 
soup  and  pig  fat  through  months  of  soli- 
tary confinement.  We  have  received  re- 
ports from  released  prisoners  of  pilots 
being  beaten,  burned,  and  hung  by  their 
feet.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  failed 


to  release  information  about  American 
prisoners,  causing  untold  grief  and  anx- 
iety on  the  part  of  the  families  of  these 
men.  Wives  and  parents  keep  a  seemingly 
interminable  vigil  for  a  missing  husband 
or  son  from  whom  or  about  whom  there 
is  absolutely  no  word.  Children  wonder 
whether  their  missing  fathers  will  ever 
return  to  them. 

All  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Government 
even  with  the  assistance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  the  Vatican,  and  other 
third  parties  have  been  to  no  avail.  The 
North  Vietnamese  Government  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  have  re- 
peatedly rejected  their  good  offices. 

Americans  may  differ  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  they  are 
strongly  united 'in  their  concern  for  the 
safety  of  U.S.  servicemen  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war.  This  resolution  would 
dramatize  thi^  body's  support  of  the  de- 
cision by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  bring  this 
issue  to  worldwide  attention.  The  adop- 
tion of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  454 
would  further  express  our  sympathy  to 
the  sorrowing  families  of  men  missing 
or  captured.  Finally,  this  resolution,  if 
adopted,  may  help  to  convince  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  that  it  is  now  time  to  honor  the 
tenets  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  de- 
sist in  the  inhiunane  and  illegal  treat- 
ment of  our  captive  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  urge 
a  favorable  vote  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  454. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port House  Resolution  454  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  deep  concern  of  this  Congress 
and  the  American  people  for  the  humane 
treatment  and  early  release  of  our  serv- 
icemen who  are  being  held  prisoners 
of  war  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  end  of  November,  1,359  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  were  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  At  least 
420  of  them  are  believed  captured,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  held  as  long  as 
5  years. 

Like  other  Members  of  this  body,  I 
have  constituents  who  are  among  those 
prisoners  of  war,  and  I  know  and  share 
the  anguish  and  concern  of  their  fami- 
lies and  friends. 

Although  Hanoi  signed  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  1957,  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  have  vio- 
lated every  provision  of  it.  In  doing  so, 
they  have  rejected  their  international 
legal  obligations — 

To  release  information  about  the  pris- 
oners they  hold; 

To  allow  prisoners  to  exchange  letters 
with  their  families  and  to  receive  pack- 
ages ; 

To  permit  the  seriously  sick  or  wound- 
ed to  be  repatriated; 

To  allow  impartial  inspection  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  humanitarian 
standards  of  the  Geneva  Convention: 
and 

To  agree  on  arrangements  for  the  early 
release  of  all  prisoners. 

The  United  States  hEis  made  repeated 
and  consistent  efforts  for  the  hiunane 
treatment  and  safe  return  of  prisoners 
of  war  on  both  sides.  We   tried  first 


through  diplomatic  channels,  and  when 
that  failed,  brought  the  issue  squarely 
into  the  open,  with  statements  from  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and 
from  our  negotiators  in  Paris,  and 
now — with  this  resolution — from  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  third  parties  have  been 
operating,  especially  through  the  Red 
Cross,  in  an  effort  to  provide  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  these  heroic  men. 

But  Hanoi  has  remained  intransigent. 

By  strongly  protesting  the  treatment 
of  our  servicemen,  by  demanding  that 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF  comply  with  the 
Geneva  Convention,  and  by  supporting 
our  Government  and  third  parties  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  humane  treatment 
and  early  release,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  extending  its  support  and 
sympathies  to  the  families  of  these  serv- 
icemen. 

Much  beyond  that,  we  may  help  to 
turn  the  body  of  world  attention  on  the 
outrageous  and  illegal  acts  of  Hanoi  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  and  will 
give  added  weight  to  the  negotiating  ef- 
forts of  our  own  Government  and  of  in- 
ternational agencies  like  the  Red  Cross. 

The  unanimous  vote  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  454  demonstrates  that, 
regardless  of  differences  which  may  exist 
about  the  war  itself,  this  Congress  and 
the  American  people  are  united  in  their 
concern  for  the  men  who  are  being  held 
prisoner  in  the  North. 

I  include  the  text  of  that  resolution  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  454 

Whereas  more  than  one  thousand  three 
hundred  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  FYont  of  South  Vietnam  have  re- 
fused to  identify  prisoners  they  hold,  to  al- 
low impartial  Inspection  of  camps,  to  per- 
mit free  exchange  of  mail  between  prisoners 
and  their  families,  to  release  seriously  sick 
or  injured  prisoners,  and  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  and 
thereby  have  violated  the  requirements  of 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of 
war,  which  North  Vietnam  ratified  in  1957; 
and 

Whereas  the  twenty-first  International 
Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  meeting  in  Is- 
tanbul, Turkey,  on  September  13,  1969.  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  114  to  0  a  resolution  calling  on 
all  parties  to  armed  conflicts  to  ensure  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  to 
prevent  violations  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  continu- 
ously observed  the  requirements  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  in  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  has 
repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam  and  to 
the  National  Liberation  Front  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepTcsentatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Congress 
strongly  protests  the  treatment  of  United 
States  servicemen  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam,  calls  on  them  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and  approves  and  endorses  efforts  by 
the  United  States  Government,  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Red  Cross,  and 
other  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  world  to 
obtain  humane  treatment  and  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 
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Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  th«?  balance  of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  WLsconsln 
that  the  Hause  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  Question  was  taken 

Mr.  ADAIR  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  SerKeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  ther« 
were — yeas  405,  nays  0.  not  voting  28, 
as  follows . 

I  Roll  No    )35| 
YEAS     405 


.^bemethy 

.\dair 

Adaios 

AddatTTM) 

.\lber»- 

.\leitAnder 

.\iider»on. 

Anderson  111 
.\ndrews  .M» 
Andrews. 

N   Dak 
.\nnunzlo 
Arends 
.Ash  brock 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Bartni; 
Barrett 
Beau   Md 
Belcher 
Bell   Calif 
Bennett 
Berrv- 
Betts 
Bevii: 
Blax)(l 
Blester 
Blntcbam 
Blackburn 
B  Ian  ton 
BoKKS 
Boland 
Bow 

Bradenvas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif 
Brown.  Mich 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N  C 
BroyhUl.  Va 
Buctianan 
Burke,  Fla 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burltaon.  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Buab 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberi? 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H 
Clawson,  Del 
CUy 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 


Collier 

C-olUns 

Colmer 

Cimable 

Conte 

Corbett 

t'ormaii 

Couj?hli:i 

Ci'Wkcer 

Cramer 

Crane 

I  ''liver 

Oaddarto 

Daniel.  Va 

Dmlels.  N  J 

t>avls.  Oa 

D«vl.<.  Wi.i 

r'e  >a  Oar/a 

Delaney 

[>>llenbarlt 

Denney 

Denala 

Dent 

DerwtnskI 

Devlne 

Du-ltinsi)r. 

Dugs 

Donohue 

D  'm 

Djwdy 

I>iwnln< 

D\ilakl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Bckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards,  La 

Ellberg 

Er!  en  born 

E.scn 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Evins.  Tenn 

Pallon 

Parbsteln 

Pascell 

Fel<han 

Plndley 

Msh 

Fisher 

H'jod 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Fnrd.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
I-Tey 
Frledel 
P^ilton,  Pa 
Fulton,  Tenn 
Fuqua 
Oaltflanakls 
QaUagher 
Oarmatz 
Oaydoe 
Qettys 
Olbbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 


Ooodllni? 
Gray 

Green,  Orei{ 
Green.  Pa 
Grlflln 
GrlBBths 
Grosa 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ka^n 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanimer- 
■u'hmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hauseti.  Idaho 
Han.sen    Wash 
Harrlti.rtiin 
Harsha 
Harvev 
Haitln.<.s 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 

HeoMer    W    Va 
Heckler   Mass 
HeUtt>skl 
Hendenon 
Hlrks 
Hot^n 
Hoimeld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hunmte 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala 
Jones.  N  c 
Jones.  Tenn 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Ke« 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyroa 
Landgrebe 
LAndrum 
Langen 
LAtu 
l^ggett 
L<ennou 
Uoyd 
Long.  La 
Long.  Md 
Lowensteln 
Lujan 
Lukens 
.McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloekey 
McCIure 


Mcculloch 

Pickle 

Springer 

McOade 

Pike 

Stafford 

McDonald. 

Plmle 

Btaggers 

Mich 

IV  •ge 

Stanton 

McCwen 

p.  >dell 

8t««l 

McKnoklly 

P..ff 

Stelger   AMz 

McMillan 

iviU.ick 

Stelger   Wis 

MacOrvgor 

Preyer  N  C 

Stephens 

Macdonald. 

Prl.-e   111 

stokes 

Mass 

Price,  Tet 

Stratum 

Mahon 

l»Tyor  Ark 

Stubblefleld 

Manila  rd 

Pudnskl 

Stuckey 

Mann 

inircell 

Sullivan 

Marsh 

gule 

Symington 

Martin 

QuUlen 

Taft 

.Math  las 

Kallsback 

Talcott 

Mauunaga 

Randall 

Taylor 

May 

Karick 

Teague.  Calif 

Mayne 

Re«a 

Teague.  Tex 

Meeds 

Held.  Ill 

Thorn  pauc.  Oa 

MeUher 

Reld.  N  Y 

Thompaon.  N  J 

MesklU 

Helfel 

Thomson,  Wis 

Michel 

Reuaa 

Tleman 

Mikva 

Rhodes 

I'dall 

Miller,  Calif 

Hlegle 

Lllman 

Miller.  Ohio 

Kivers 

Utt 

Mills 

Roberts 

Vander  Jagt 

Mlnlah 

K>jblsi>n 

Vanlk 

.Mink 

Rodlno 

Vlgorltfi 

Mize 

K<* 

Waggonner 

Mlzell 

Rogers   (VjIu 

Waldle 

MoUohan 

Rogers,  Ma 

Warn  pier 

Monagan 

Hoonev.  N  Y 

Watklna 

Montgomery 

Rioney.  Pa 

Watson 

Moorhead 

R-wenthal 

Watts 

Morgan 

H  iHtenkowskl 

Welcker 

Morse 

Roth 

Whalen 

M..rt<:)n 

Iti.udebush 

Whalley 

Musher 

R  .ybal 

White 

.vioas 

Ruth 

Whitehurst 

Murphy.  Ill 

Ryan 

Whltten 

Murphy,  N  Y 

.St  Germain 

Wldnall 

Myers 

St  Onge 

WUKlns 

Nate  her 

Sandman 

Williams 

.Sedzl 

Satterfleld 

Wilson.  Bob 

.Selsen 

.Savl.r 

Wilson. 

Nichols 

Sc  hade  berg 

Charles  H 

Nix 

S.-herle 

Winn 

Obey 

Siheuer 

Wold 

O  Hara 

s.hrieebell 

Wolff 

OKon.ikl 

.Schwengel 

Wri;,'ht 

Olsen 

-Scott 
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A  motion  to  recorwider  waa  laid  on  the 
Uble 


GENERAL.  LEAVE 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
during  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
prior  to  the  vote  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  454. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVTDINO  FOR  AUTHORITY  FOR 
SPEAKER  TO  RECOGNIZE  FOR  MO- 
TIONS TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES 
ON  TUESDAY.  DECEMBER  16.   1969 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be  In  or- 
der on  Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 — that 
IS  tomorrow — for  the  Speaker  to  recog- 
nize motions  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bills  beginning  with  No.  11 
listed  on  the  whip  notice  of  December 
12.  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservinp; 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
there  would  be  no  additions  of  any  na- 
ture to  the  list  of  suspensions? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect; It  means  No.  11  through  No.  22 
printed  on  the  whips  notice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  f  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof!  the  rules  were  .suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

Mr  Hubert  with  Mr  Lipscomb 

Mr  .Anderson  of  Tennessee,  with  Mr. 
Mlnshail 

Mr   Dlngell  with  Mr   Cunningham. 

Mr  Blatnlk  with  Mr  Cahlll. 

Mr   Olalmo  with  Mr  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr   Ichord  with  Mr  Pelly. 

Mr  McPall  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr  Brooks  with  Mr   Hall. 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr  Halpern 

Mr  Madden  with  Mr  Ruppe 

Mrs    Chlsholm  with  Mr    Conyers 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr  Powell. 

Mr  Abbltt  with  Mr  Van  Deerlln. 

The  results  of  the  vote  waa  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


December  15,  1969 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT  ANNUmES 
ADJUSTMENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  sus- 
[>end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HR 
14789 1  to  amend  title  VTH  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and 
disability  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H  R    14789 

Bf  If  rnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reipresentatives  of  the  United  States  cf 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Art 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Service  Aci 
Amendments  of  1969" 

TTTLE  I  —FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
FINANCINO 

Sec  101  Section  804(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  1064(b)  (  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"i4)    'Fund  balance'  means  the  sum  of — 

••(A)  the  Investments  of  the  Fund  calcu- 
lated at  par  value:  and 

"(B)  the  cash  balance  of  the  Fund  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

"(5)  Unfunded  liability'  means  the  esU- 
mated  ezceoe  of  the  present  value  of  all 
benefits  payable  from  the  Fund  over  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  present  value  of  deducUons  to  be 
withheld    from    the    future    basic    salary    of 


participants  and  of  future  agency  contrlbu- 
tloDa  to  b«  made  In  their  behalf;  plus 

"(B)  the  present  value  of  Oovemment 
payments  to  the  Fund  under  section  866  of 
this  title:  plus 

•(C)  the  Fund  balance  as  of  the  date  the 
unfunded  liability  Is  determined." 

SBC  102.  (a)  Section  811(a)  of  such  Act 
(22  use  1071(a))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Six  and  one-half"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Seven" 

( b  I  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
ra)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  on 
t.*ie  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  after  Deoem.ber  31,  1969.  whichever  la 
later. 

.SBC.  103  Section  852(b)  of  such  Act  (22 
use.  1091(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsequent  to  July  1,  1924,  and  prior  to  the 
elective  date  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
.\mendment8  of  1960,  and  at  6'^"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "from  July  1,  1934,  to 
October  16.  1960.  and  at  6''2  per  centum 
irom  October  17,  1960.  to  December  31,  1968, 
iitid  at  7" 

SBC  104  (a)  Part  G  of  title  VHI  of  such 
Act  (22  use  1101-1104)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections : 

"PAYMENTS    FOR    PTTTURE    BENKTrTS 

"Sec.  865.  Any  statute  which  authorizes — 

"(1)  new  or  liberalized  benefits  payable 
{.-om  the  Fund,  including  annuity  Increases 
nther  than  under  section  882; 

""(2)  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  Sys- 
tem to  new  groups  of  employees;  or 

'"(3)  increases  In  salary  on  which  benefits 
lire  computed: 

:s  deemed  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Kund  to  finance  the  imfunded  liability  cre- 
..led  by  that  statute.  In  thirty  equal  annual 
installments  with  Interest  computed  at  the 
rate  used  In  the  then  most  recent  valuation 
'  t  the  System  and  with  the  first  payment 
Therof  due  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  each  new  or  liberalized  benefit,  ex- 
tension of  benefits,  or  increase  in  salary  is 
effective. 

"UNrUNDED    LIABILrrT    OBLIQATIOIIB 

"Sec.  866.  At  the  end  of  each  fliscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  amount  equivalent  to 
'  1 )  Interest  on  the  unfunded  liability  com- 
;  uted  for  that  year  at  the  interest  rate  used 
\:i  the  then  most  recent  valuation  of  the 
System,  and  (2)  that  portion  of  disbursement 
:  }T  annuities  for  that  year  which  the  Sec- 
rotary  estimates  Is  attributable  to  credit  al- 
.iiwed  for  military  service.  Before  closing  the 
.iccounts  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of 
'he  Treasury  shall  credit  to  the  F^ind,  as  a 
Government  contribution,  out  of  any  money 
i:i  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  following  per- 
centages of  such  amounts:  10  per  centum  for 
:971:  20  per  centum  for  1972;  30  per  centum 
:or  1973;  40  per  centum  for  1974;  60  per 
I  entum  for  1975;  60  per  centtmi  for  1976;  70 
per  centum  for  1977;  80  per  centum  for 
1978;  90  per  centum  for  1979;  and  100  per 
'  entum  for  1980  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
'hereafter.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
f'resldent  and  to  the  Congress  the  sums 
1  redlted  to  the  Fund  under  this  section." 

lb)  The  provisions  of  section  866  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  contained  In 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of 
'his  section,  shall  become  effective  at  the  be- 
pinnlng  of  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  on 
June  30.  1971. 

TITLE    II— FOREIGN    SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 

Sec.  201.  Section  804(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  1064(b))  Is 
imended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   paragraph: 

""(6)    'Price   index'   means   the  Consumer 


Price  Index  (all  items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  lAbor  Statistics." 

Stc.  202.  (a)  Section  821(a)  of  such  Act 
(22  UJS.C.  1076(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "five"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  at  each  such  place  "three". 

(b)  Section  821(c)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1076(c) )  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "(1)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$900;  or  (11)  $2,700 
divided  by  the  number  of  children." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "(1)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "91,080;  or  (11) 
$3,240  divided  by  the  number  of  children." 

Skc.  203.  (a)  Section  832(b)  of  such  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  1082  (b) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "five  years"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "eighteen  months";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  following  "section  821(a)"  the 
following:  "and  if  the  participant  had  less 
than  three  years  creditable  civilian  service  at 
the  time  of  death,  the  survivor  annuity  shall 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  sal- 
ary for  the  entire  period  of  such  service. 

(b)  Subsections  (c)  and  (dl  of  such  section 
832  are  each  Eimended  by  striking  out  "five 
yeaws"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eighteen 
months". 

Sec  204.  (a)  Section  851  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  1091)  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting 
"(a)"'  Immediately  after  "Sec  851.".  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  "the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  of  September  7.  1916.  as 
amended"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subchapter  1  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code". 

(b)  Section  851  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  computing  any  annuity  under  this 
title,  the  total  service  of  a  participant  who 
retires  on  an  immediate  annuity  or  who  dies 
leaving  a  survivor  or  survivors  entitled  to 
annuity  includes,  without  regard  to  the 
thlrty-flve-year  limitation  Imposed  by  section 
821(a),  the  days  of  unused  sick  leave  to  his 
credit  except  that  these  days  will  not  be 
covmted  in  determining  average  basic  salary 
or  annuity  eligibility  under  this  title.  A 
contribution  to  the  Fund  shall  not  be  re- 
quired from  a  participant  for  this  service 
credit." 

Sec  205.  Section  882  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1121)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec  882.  (a)  Effective  the  first  day  of 
the  third  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  Amendments  of  1969  (hereafter  in  this 
^tlon  referred  to  as  'this  amendment') ,  each 
annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  which  has 
a  commencing  date  not  later  than  such 
effective  date  shall  be  increased  by  1  per 
centum  plus  the  per  centum  rise  in  the  price 
index  adjiisted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
1  per  centum,  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  Increase  In  the  price  index 
for  the  month  latest  published  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  amendment  over  the  aver- 
age price  index  for  the  calendar  year  forming 
the  basis  for  the  last  Increase  under  this 
section  prior  to  this  amendment. 

"(b)  Effective  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  price  Index 
shall  have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per 
centum  for  three  consecutive  months  over 
the  price  index  for  the  month  last  used  to 
establish  an  Increase,  each  annuity  payable 
from  the  Fund  which  has  a  commencing  date 
not  later  than  such  effective  date  shall  be 
Increased  by  1  per  centum  plus  the  per 
centum  rise  in  the  price  index  (calculated  on 
the  highest  level  of  the  price  Index  during 
the  three  consecutive  months)  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of   1   per  centum. 

"(c)  Eligibility  for  an  annuity  Increase 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
commencing  date  of  each  annuity  payable 


from  the  Fund  as  of  the  effective  date  of  an 
Increase  except  as  follows : 

"(1)  Effective  from  its  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  to  a  sur- 
viving wife,  husband,  or  designated  bene- 
ficiary of  an  annvUtant  shall  be  Increased  by 
the  total  per  centum  Increase  the  tinnultant 
was  receiving  under   this  section  at  death. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  computing  an  an- 
nuity which  commences  on  or  after  Novem- 
ber 1,  1969,  to  a  child  vmder  section  821(c) 
or  832  (c)  or  (d).  the  items  $900.  $1,080. 
$2,700,  and  $3,240  appearing  In  section  821 
(c)  shall  be  increased  by  the  total  per  cen- 
tum Increases  allowed  and  In  force  under 
this  section  subsequent  to  November  1,  1969. 

"(d)  To  Increase  In  annuity  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  computed  on  any  addi- 
tional annuity  purchased  at  retirement  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

"(e)  The  monthly  Installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  section  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar,  except  such  In- 
stallment shall  after  adjustment  reflect  an 
Increase  of  at  least  $1." 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  202(a).  203.  and  204  shall  become 
effective  as  of  October  20,  1969.  Such  amend- 
ments shall  not  apply  to  persons  retired'  or 
otherwise  separated  prior  to  such  date,  and 
the  rights  of  such  persons  and  their  sur- 
vivors shall  continue  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  sections 
had  not  been  amended  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  lump  sum  payment  of  contribu- 
tions and  interest  made  pursuant  to  section 
832(a)  of  such  Act  because  of  the  death  of  a 
participant  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Fund,  or 
arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  made  for  such  repayment,  before  any 
annuity  authorized  by  the  amendments  made 
by  section  203  shall  be  paid  to  any  survivor 
of  such  i>artlclpant. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  202 
(b)  shall  become  effective  as  of  November  1. 
1969. 

(d)  The  annuity  of  each  child  entitled  to 
receive  an  annuity  under  sections  821(c) 
and  832  (c)  and  (d)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  shall  be  recomputed,  effective 
as  of  November  1.  1969,  In  accordance  with 
section  821  of  such  Act  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  No  Increase  allowed  and  In  force  prior 
to  November  1,  1969,  shall  be  Included  in 
the  recomputation  of  any  such  annuity,  and 
this  subsection  shall  not  opyerate  to  reduce 
any  annuity. 

(e)  Section  882(c)(1)  of  such  Act  as 
amended  by  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  survivor  annuities  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  blU,  HH. 
14789,  has  very  limited  objectives.  It 
seeks  to  grant  to  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  State  and  of 
USIA  the  improved  retirement  benefits 
recently  voted  by  Congress  for  those  in 
the  civil  service  retirement  system. 

Since  1924,  the  Foreign  Service  has 
had  its  own  retirement  fund  and  system. 
By  comparison  with  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund  it  is  miniscule.  Some 
2.700,000  Government  employees  are  cov- 
ered by  the  latter  fund  while  only  5,800 
are  under  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment system.  Some  910,000  individuals 
are  now  drawing  annuities  from  the  civil 
service  fund  compared  with  less  than 
2,000  from  the  Foreign  Service  fund. 
Thus  we  are  not  dealing  with  huge  num- 
bers of  Government  employees. 
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The  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
much  smaller  number  of  individuals  in 
this  bill  does  not  mean  that  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  fund  is  in  better 
shape  than  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund.  It  IS  not;  in  fact,  It  is  in  relatively 
worse  Shape.  That  is  why  the  committee, 
before  it  decided  to  recommend  improve- 
ments m  retirement  benefits,  adopted  the 
financing  arrangements  for  the  Foreign 
Service  fund  that  Congress  recently 
voted  in  Public  Law  91-93  or  the  civil 
service  fund.  Those  arrangements  were 
carefully  considered  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committees  of  both 
bodies.  They  are  sound  and  reasonable 
and  will  go  a  long  way  to  improve  the 
solvency  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund.  Our  committee  incorporated  them 
into  this  bill  as  title  I  in  order  to  Improve 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  fund. 

This  bill  requires  increased  contribu- 
tions to  the  Foreign  Service  fund  by  em- 
ployees and  by  the  Government;  it  di- 
rects the  Tceasur>-  to  pay  interest  on  the 
unfunded  liaJaility  of  the  fund;  it  requires 
reimbursement  to  the  fund  for  credit  for 
military  .service;  and  finally,  it  authorizes 
appropriations  to  cover  any  increase  in 
the  unfunded  liability  that  may  arise 
from  improved  benettt,s  voted  to  Foreisn 
Service  personnel  in  the  future 

The  improved  retired  benefits  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  parallel  those 
recently  voted  for  civil  .service  personnel; 
namely,  computation  of  annuities  on  the 
basis  of  the  high  3  years  of  service  in 
place  of  the  present  high  5  years;  in- 
creases in  children  s  annuities:  and  the 
use  of  imused  sick  leave  for  retirement 
credit 

Finally,  this  bill  puts  into  law  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  formula  now  used 
by  the  civil  service  sy.stem.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  receive  such  adjustments 
on  the  basis  of  the  original  formula  used 
by  the  civil  service  and  which  Congress 
improved  in  1965. 

Mr  Speaker.  The  morale  of  any  group 
of  employees  depends  upon  fair  and 
eqiutable  treatment  of  all.  Any  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  some  can  only  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  those  who  do  not 
receive  the.se  l>eneflts.  The  committee 
does  not  seek  for  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel any  benefits  not  already  accorded 
those  in  the  civil  .service.  As  the  report 
points  out  time  and  again,  we  have  not 
gone  beyond  any  provisions  Liranted  to 
civil  service  personnel  in  the  recently  en- 
acted law.  Pubhc  Law  91-93. 

I  believe  the  approach  we  have  taken 
m  this  bill  IS  both  just  and  reasonable. 
I  urge  the  House  to  act  favorablv  on 
H  R. 14789. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self .>uch  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  m  support  of  H.R. 
14789  This  legislation  has  been  long 
and  carefully  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  State  Department  Orga- 
nization and  Foreign  Operations,  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
HAYS'  is  the  chairman. 

I  supported  this  bill  in  committee  and 
I  support  it  here  today.  There  are  .sev- 
eral reasons  why  it  merits  our  support, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  that  it 
corrects  certain  obvious  inequities  be- 
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tween  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
benefits  and  benefits  available  to  those 
covered  by  the  civil  service  retirement 
program.  We  should  support  this  legis- 
lation in  fairness  to  the  Foreign  Service 
employee  of  whom  so  much  is  expected 
in  the  course  of  his  assignments  to  vari- 
ous foreign  posts  during  his  career. 

Mr.  Hays  has  already  explained  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  committee 
report,  which  is  available  to  you.  has 
reviewed  these  provisions  in  detail 

In  addition  to  placing  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  program  on  a  par 
with  that  for  civil  service  employees,  this 
bill  will  provide  a  much  needed  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  fund.  As 
noted  on  page  3  of  the  report,  these  im- 
provements include  an  increase  from 
6' 2  to  7  percent  in  the  empolyee  contri- 
bution rate  and  the  matching  Govern- 
ment contribution. 

These  and  the  other  improvements 
enumerated  are  urgently  needed  to  im- 
prove the  financial  condition  of  the  re- 
tirement fund. 
I  urge  your  .support  of  H.R.  14789. 
Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield '.^ 

Mr  ADAIR  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  see 
what  the  cost  of  this  legislation  is,  if  the 
gentleman  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
us  of  the  additional  cost. 

Mr.  HAYS  It  will  add  about  $1,000,- 
000  to  the  unfunded  lubilitv. 

Mr  GROSS  That  is  to  the  unfunded 
liability 

Mr   HAYS   That  is  correct. 
Mr    GROSS    But  there  is,  if  I  under- 
stand the  report  correctly,  a  liability  of 
the  US.  Treasury:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS  There  is  a  liability  on  the 
Treasury,  as  there  is  in  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  and  every  other  fund, 
because  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
aware  that  over  the  years — over  a  period 
of  years.  let  me  put  it  that  way,  mainly 
because  the  Government  did  not  con- 
tribute its  share 

Mr  GROSS  This  legislation  does  not 
no  beyond — or  does  not  give  Foreign 
Service  personnel  advantages  that  reg- 
ular civil  .servants  have  in  the  matter 
of  retirement  over,  above  or  beyond  the 
present  law:* 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct 

Mr    GROSS    I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  SPP:AKf:R  The  question  is  on  the 

motion  of  the  £,'entleman  from  Ohio  that 

the  House  .suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the 

bill   H.R.    14789. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i  two- 
thirds  haviny  voted  in  tavor  thereof 
the  rules  were  suspendeti  and  the  bill 
was  pas.sed. 

.A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTP:ND 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous coasent  that  all  Members  may 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  bill  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  dbjection.  it 
IS  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIPLOMATIC  CONFERENCE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1970  TO  NEGO- 
TIATE A  PATENT  COOPERATION 
TREATY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  (S.J.  Res.  90)  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  organize  and  hold 
a  diplomatic  conference  in  the  United 
States  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  negotiate  a 
Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  and  authorize 
an  appropriation  therefor. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  90 
Whereas  all  countries  Issuing  patents,  and 
especially  countries  such  as  the  Uiiiiod 
States  having  an  examination  system,  deai 
with  large  and  constantly  growing  numbtr.s 
or  patent  applications  of  increasing  com- 
plexity, and 

Whereas  in  any  one  country  a  con.slderable 
number  of  patent  applications  duplicate  .  r 
.substantially  duplicate  applications  relatmi; 
to  the  same  inventions  in  other  countri. , 
thereby  liicreaslnt;  further  the  volume  of  ..p. 
plications  to  be  processed;  and 

Whereas  a  resolution  of  the  difficulties  ::- 
tendant  upon  duplications  iia  filings  and  fx- 
aminatlon  would  result  In  more  economical, 
quicker,  and  more  effective  protection  for  ni- 
ventions  throughout  the  world  thus  benefit- 
ing Inventors,  the  general  public,  and  gov- 
ernment: and 

Whereas  a  treaty  for  International  patent 
cooperation  providing  a  central  filing,  sear'':i. 
and  examination  system  should  provide  :>. 
practicable  means  of  resolving  the  difficul- 
ties arising  out  of  the  duplications  in  rhe 
niing  and  examination  of  patent  applica- 
tions, and 

Whereas  eovernnients  concerned  with  In- 
ternational patent  problems  have  spen:  a 
number  of  years  m  consultation  and  in  the 
development  of  a  draft  treaty  for  interna- 
tional patent  cooperation  to  alleviate  these 
problems    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Sutes  of  AmeriM 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  ai 
consultation  with  other  concerned  depart- 
ments and  iigencies,  are  authorized  to  take 
.ill  necessary  steps  to  organize  and  hold  a 
diplomatic  conference  to  negotiate  a  Patent 
Cooperation  Treaty  in  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  In  fiscal  year  1970. 

Sec  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  State,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, a  Slim  not  to  exceed  $175,000  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  Incidcii' 
to  iJrs;anlzinK  and  holding  such  an  Inter:;:^- 
tional  conference  Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  authorization  shall  be  avail.ible 
for  expenses  Incurred  on  behaU  of  the  United 
States  as  host  [government,  includinc  with- 
"ut  limitation  personal  services  without  re- 
gard to  civil  .service  and  classification  laws, 
except  that  no  salary  rate  shall  exceed  the 
ma.ximum  rate  payable  under  section  53.X2 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  emplovnient 
I'f  aliens,  printing  and  binding  without  re- 
::ard  to  the  provisions  of  anv  other  l.uv: 
•ravel  expenses  without  regard  to  the  Stand- 
ardized Government  Travel  Regulations  .<nd 
to  the  rates  of  per  diem  allowances  in  :ieu 
of  subsistence  expenses  under  section  5707 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code:  rent  or  lease 
of  facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ■  r 
fisewhere  by  contract  or  otherwise:  hire  cf 
passenger  motor  vehicles:  and  official  func- 
tion,? and  courtesies. 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  or  either  of  them,  are 
authorized  to  accept  and  use  contributions 
of  funds,  property,  services,  and  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  and  holding  such 
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an  international  conference.  For  the  purpose 
of  Federal  Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  any 
gift,  devise,  or  bequest  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  head  of  any  department,  agency. 
or  establshment  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thorized on  request,  to  assist  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  herein  authorized,  in- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  personnel  and 
facilities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  90,  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $175,000  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  host  a  diplomatic 
conference  that  will  negotiate  a  Patent 
Cooperation  Treaty. 

Protection  is  accorded  investors  not 
only  by  the  patent  laws  of  their  own 
coimtries  but  by  the  terms  of  a  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property  dating  back  to  1884.  This  con- 
vention covers  not  only  patents  but  also 
trademarks,  commercial  names,  and  in- 
dustrial designs.  The  United  States  has 
participated  since  1887. 

American  citizens  are  probably  the 
most  prolific  inventors  of  the  modem 
world.  Last  year  they  filed  about  68,000 
applications  in  this  coimtry  alone  and 
another  100,000  in  foreign  countries.  It 
IS  estimated  that  about  700,000  applica- 
tions are  filed  annually  including  those  of 
our  own  citizens.  It  is  clear  that  our  peo- 
ple have  an  intense  interest  in  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  simplify  procedures 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  them  ade- 
quate protection  of  their  inventions. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  be  the  host  next  year  for 
a  conference  that  will  hopefully  draft  a 
treaty  that  will  do  just  that.  Seventy-nine 
states  are  parties  to  the  1884  convention: 
it  is  expected  that  about  40  to  45  will 
attend  the  negotiating  sessions  that  will 
last  about  a  month. 

The  U.S.  Government  through  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Patent  Of- 
fice has  been  soliciting  the  views  of  in- 
terested individuals,  groups,  and  profes- 
sional associations.  The  Department  is 
now  in  the  process  of  working  out  the 
details  of  this  country's  position. 

It  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  deal 
with  patent  matters.  Moreover,  no  treaty 
has  been  agreed  upon  and  hence  no  im- 
plementing legislation  is  before  the  Con- 
cress. 

The  concern  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  was  to  determine  wheth- 
er our  Government  should  be  host  to  the 
negotiations.  If  our  Government  were  to 
host  the  meetings  for  a  month,  how 
would  the  $175,000  be  spent?  With  dele- 
sates  from  about  45  countries  attending 
it  is  readily  apparent  that  translators 
and  interpreters  will  be  needed.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  the  requested  sum  will  be 
spent  for  that  purpose.  Rent,  communi- 
cations facilities,  printing,  reproduction 


of  documentation,  and  other  services  re- 
lated to  a  successful  conference  will  take 
the  balance.  Against  this  outlay  will  be 
expenditures  by  the  delegates  during 
their  month  stay.  The  result  is  that  the 
outlay  by  our  Government  will  be  more 
than  balanced  by  what  the  delegates 
spend. 

Normally  diplomatic  meetings  are 
funded  from  the  regular  Department  of 
State  appropriation  which  contains 
money  for  that  purpose.  But  in  the  case 
of  large  and  long  conferences  it  has  been 
the  practice  in  the  past  to  request  special 
authorization  and  appropriations.  I 
should  add  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  contains  the  sum  of  $175,000 
contingent  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  vote  favorably  upon  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  90. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  90. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
convening  of  an  international  conference 
to  negotiate  a  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty. 
It  would  also  authorize  the  very  modest 
sum  of  $175,000  for  this  purpose. 

As  is  noted  in  the  committee  report, 
U.S.  nationals  file  more  patent  applica- 
tions abroad  than  the  nationals  of  any 
other  country. 

There  is  wide  support  by  American  in- 
dustry for  this  resolution  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  received  strong 
endorsements  from  several  trade  associa- 
tions and  companies. 

Our  Government  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  the  effort  to  find  means  of  sim- 
plifying the  issuance  of  patents  for  any 
given  invention  in  other  coimtries.  This 
effort  was  begun  in  1966  and  work  on  the 
draft  of  a  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty 
started  in  1967. 

It  is  now  time  to  move  toward  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  this  work  by  con- 
vening an  international  conference  to 
negotiate  a  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty. 

Such  a  treaty  is  obviously  in  our  own 
self-interest.  I  urge  your  support  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no  report  with  re- 
spect to  this  legislation  either  from  the 
Department  of  State  or  any  other  agency 
of  the  Government.  This  calls  for  an 
expenditure,  as  I  understand  it,  of 
$175,000  or  more;  is  this  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
insofar  as  understanding  that  it  author- 
izes the  expenditure  of  $175,000.  I  know 
of  no  more  than  that. 

I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
resolution  was  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  the  House  on  January 
16,  1969,  executive  communication  304, 
and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  Senate  passed  the 
resolution  some  months  ago,  and  we  had 
a  hearing  on  it.  There  were  witnesses  and 
commimciations  urging  favorable  action. 
One  witness  said  he  was  not  against 


it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  would  like  some 
delay  in  order  to  assure  a  full  considera- 
tion of  viewpoints.  But  all  the  other  wit- 
nesses thought  enough  of  it  that  it  should 
go  on. 

This  is  something  that  it  seemed  to  the 
subcommittee  was  necessary  and  the  full 
committee  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  be  the  first 
such  conference  held? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  would  be  the  first  plenary 
conference,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 
There  have  been  numerous  preliminary 
conferences  among  interested  govern- 
ments in  which  a  great  many  funda- 
mental points  have  already  been  ironed 
out  and  agreed  upon.  This  would  be  hope- 
fully the  final  conference  to  wrap  the 
package  up  and  present  it  to  the  various 
countries  that  would  then  sign  it  and 
agree  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  be  the  first 
international  conference  on  patents;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  would  be  the  first  one 
held  in  this  country,  of  which  we  will  be 
the  host.  There  have  been  other  confer- 
ences in  other  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  have  been  others 
in  other  countries? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  90). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RIVER  BASm  MONETARY  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  15166)  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  proj- 
ects in  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  15166 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  lai  in 
addition  to  previous  authorizations,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  of  de- 
velopment of  each  river  basin  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
referred  to  in  the  first  column  below,  which 
was  basically  authorized  by  the  Act  referred 
to  by  date  of  enactment  in  the  second  col- 
umn below,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  that 
shown  opposite  such  river  basin  in  the  third 
column  below: 


ActOt 

Basin                                    Congress  Amount 

Alabama-Coosa  River .   .  Mar,    .".19^5  145.000  000 

Arkansas  River _  June  28.1938  89.000  000 

Brazos  River..       .   .     ._ Sept    3.195«  5.000.000 

Central  and  southern  Florida  ..  June  30.1948  20  000  000 

Columbia  Rlver_ June  28.1938  263.000.000 

Lower  Mississippi  River May   15.1928  167.000,000 

Missouri  River June  28.1938  109.000  000 

Ohio  River June  22. 1936  69,000.000 

Ouachita  River May   17.1950  18.000.000 

San  Joaquin  River Dec.  22.1944  18.000.000 

South  Platte  River... May   17.1950  21.000.000 

Upper  Mississippi  River .  June  28. 1938  2.000,000 

White  River June  28,1938  4.000.000 
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( b  I  Th«  total  amovmt  authorUMl  to  b«  kp- 
proprtMcd   by   thiM  ••otlon  abAll  not  ezo*«d 

•aso.ooo.ooo. 

SBC.  3.  In  addition  to  tb*  prerlout  au- 
thorization, tbe  completion  of  tb«  Cheoa- 
p«&ke  Bay  Baaln  Comprehensive  Study.  Mary- 
land. Vtrf[lnla.  and  Pennsylvania,  autborlzed 
by  the  River  and  Hartxir  Act  of  1006  1*  hereby 
authorized  at  an  eatlznated  coat  of  $9.- 
000.000 

S»c.   3.   The   flood   control   project   for   the 
Scioto  River.  Ohio,  authorized  in  8«ctlon  308 
of  the  Plood  Control  Act  of  Idea  and  modl- 
fled  by  section  305  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of    1045    Is    her»by   further   modified    1 1 )    to 
authorize   the  construction   of   local   protec- 
tion vorks  at  ChUUoothe.  Ohio,  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  the  Big  Darby 
Reservoir,   and    (3)    to   permit   the   plan   for 
such   works   to    be   revised    by    the   Chief   of 
Engineers  so  as  to  provide  a  degree  of  pro- 
tection substantially  equivalent  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  project  as  originally  authorized. 
Szc    4    (ai   The  project  for  conaprehenslve 
development  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  as 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers   In    House    Document    Numbered    522. 
87th   Congress,   by  section  203  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962  i  76  Stat    1183),  Is  hereby 
modified  to  "permit  use  of  tbe  head  and  water 
releases  of  Tbt'ks  Island  Reservoir  as  an  In- 
cident   to    a    pumped    storage    hydroelectric 
power  development  project  by  applicant  pres- 
ently seeking  approval  to  undertake  such  de- 
velopment  before  the  Delaware   River  Basin 
Commission,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  and  the  I'ed- 
eral  Power  Act.  Including  section   10(e)    (18 
use   803(ei  I  providing  for  payment  of  an- 
nual charges  to  the  United  States:  Provtdetl. 
That    annual   charges   payable   by   applicant 
for   use  of   the  Tocks  Island   project   by  the 
aforesaid   pumped   stora<;e  development.   In- 
cluding  use  of  project   head   and   water   re- 
leases, shall  be  not  less  than  tl. 000. 000. 

ibi  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
Instu-e  that  the  planning  and  ronstructlon  .>f 
the  aforesaid  pumped -storage  project  shall 
be  undertaken  ;n  .iccordance  with  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  relating  lo  Sunfish 
Pond  and  Klttallnny  Mountain  set  forth  in 
paragraph  numbered  '3)(.\i  ut  Resolution 
Numbered  68-12  «lopted  October  28  1968.  by 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Conrunlsslon  fro- 
vtded.  That  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
aha;i  adopt,  as  part  5f  .iny  license  to  .-.m- 
atrucc.  operate,  ur  rrtaintaln  the  iforesaid 
pumped -storage  project,  thjse  requirements 
and  conditions  determined  by  *.he  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  be  neceesarv  to  insure  con- 
formance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3i  lAi  of  such  resolution  Proiided  further, 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  upper  p<x>l  of  the 
applicants  proposed  pumped-storage  project 
be  located  on  land  other  than  that  owned  by 
applicant  on  April  15.  1969 

(ci  .Any  license  issued  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  thu  section  shall  be  c<:)nd!tloned  upon  the 
licensee  delivering  porwer  and  energy  in  an 
amount  not  lees  than,  and  at  a  ot«t  not 
greater  than  that  which  would  bave  been 
delivered  from  installaUon  of  power  facilities 
heretofore  authorized,  to  all  preference  cus- 
tomers eligible  to  purohase  p</wer  from  such 
heretofore  authorized  facilities  P'oiidcd 
That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Delaware  River  Ba&ln  Commission  will  be 
oonsldered  a  preference  customer,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  allocate  such  power  as  may  be  available 
under  this  subsection  not  taken  from  the 
licensee  by  such  Commission  for  pumping  at 
water,  for  pumping,  collecting,  and  treating 
sewage,  and  for  purposes  associated  with  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area  on  an  equitable  basis  among  such  other 
preference  customers 

id)  Power  and  energy  .shall  be  made  avail- 
able  by   any   licenses    to    the    United   States 


free  of  coat  for  operation  and   maintenance 
of  Tocks  Island  Dvn. 

(e)  The  Tocks  Island  project  and  the 
»^""«*ald  pumped-etorage  development  shall 
be  constructsd  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
preclude  installation  at  any  time  of  power 
facilities  heretofore  authorized  at  Tocks  Is- 
land Dam  and  use  of  lU  head  and  watsr 
releases  for  power  purposes  by  the  Unltsd 
States 

'fi  In  earning  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
applicant  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  by  the  applicant  to 
the  United  Stales  <if  such  economic  costs  as 
may  be  Incurred  by  the  United  States  in 
the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam  necessary  to  preserve 
lU  suitability  for  the  aforesaid  pumped-stcr- 
age  development  by  applicant  and  power  fa- 
cilities heretofore  authorized  In  the  event  a 
license  is  not  issued  for  the  aforesaid 
pumped-storage  development  and  the  Urated 
States  constructs  the  heretofore  authorized 
power  facUiiles.  the  ooeu  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  to  preserve  the  suitability  of 
the  project  for  the  Installation  of  such  au- 
thorized power  facilities  will  be  bocne  by  the 
United  States.  In  the  event  of  failure  to 
reach  timely  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  determine  the  payment  to  be 
made  to  the  United  States,  and  the  applicant 
shall  be  liable  therefor-  Proinded.  That  such 
such  determination  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view  bv   the   Federal   Power   Commission 

Sec    5   This  .\ct  may  be  cited  ns  the  "River 
Basin  Monetary  Authorization   Act  of  1969" 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  EKDN  H.  CLAUSEN    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  demand  a  .second 

The  SPEAKER    Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  support  of  H.R.  15166  as  an  essential 
oontinuatlon  for  development  of  this  Na- 
tion's water  resources  to  benefit  all  the 
people 

H.R  15166  provides  increased  authori- 
zations for  the  prosecution  of  nver  basin 
plans  for  flood  control  and  related  pur- 
poses by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Chief  of  Engmeers  This  bill  provides 
additional  monetary-  authorizations  for 
projects  which  have  been  authorized  over 
the  years  with  monetary  limitations.  I 
wish  to  stress  that  no  new  projects  are 
authorized  by  this  bill 

Monetary  authonzations  were  first  put 
into  effect  by  the  Flood  Control  Act*  of 
1936  and  1938  They  limit  authority  to 
appropriate  and  expend  funds  within 
specified  basins  or  specified  major  proj- 
ects, to  levels  below  the  total  costs  of 
the  authorized  basin  or  project  develop- 
ments In  tins  way  they  give  the  Congress 
opportunity  to  review  and  control  the 
rate  of  accomplishment  of  the  basin 
plans  and  major  projects  to  which  they 
apply 

In  these  plans,  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved an  entire  plan  for  development  of 
a  nver  basin  in  the  interest  of  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  power,  and  allied  water 
uses,  but  limited  the  amounts  of  fimds 
to  anticipated  appropriations  for  a  speci- 
fied period  of  years,  allowing  accomplish- 
ment of  only  part  of  the  plan. 

Subsequently,  the  Congress  has  aug- 
mented some  of  the  previously  approved 
plans,  by  authorizing  additional  projects, 
or   modifications   of    projects,   and   in- 


creased the  monetary  authorization  to 
provide  for  additional  appropriations 
When  the  monetary  authorization  limit 
of  a  plan  is  approached,  legislation  is 
required  to  provide  additional  authoriza- 
tion so  that  appropriations  can  be  made 
to  permit  the  plan  to  continue.  If  such 
legislation  is  not  forthcoming  when 
needed,  construction  of  projects  in  the 
basin  plan  cannot  proceed,  even  if  funds 
have  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  22  basin 
development  plans  which  are  subject  to 
monetary  authorization  limitations.  Tlie 
authorization  provided  to  date,  including 
that  provided  last  year  in  passage  of 
Public  Law  90^83  is.  in  most  instances 
adequate  for  work  to  be  performed 
through  the  1969  construction  season, 
but  it  is  not  sufUcient  to  cover  the  work 
to  be  performed  during  the  1970  con- 
struction session. 

Deficiencies  in  monetary  authorization 
will  exist  in  12  basins,  totaling  around 
$365  million  through  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1970.  Based  on  projection  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  calendar  year 
1971.  the  deficiencies  for  the  2  years 
would  involve  13  basins  and  the  total  • 
deficit  would  amount  to  approximately 
$830  million. 

H.R.  15166  contains  a  table  giving  a 
ILst  of  the  basins,  the  dates  of  original 
authorization,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
creased authorizations  needed  for  the 
work  to  be  performed  through  calendar 
year  1971.  The  table  contains  13  basins 
as  listed  in  section  1  of  the  bUI.  The  total 
amount  of  increased  authorization  need- 
ed for  work  to  be  performed  through  cal- 
endar year  1971  is  approximately  $830 
nullion. 

A  description  of  the  basins  and  the 
status  of  the  monetary  authorizations  in- 
volved in  H.R.  15166,  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cific projects  on  which  these  increased 
a  ithorlzations  are  intended  to  be  used 
are  shown  in  the  report  on  H.R.  15166 
House  Report  No.  91-748. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  15166  would  author- 
ize to  completion  the  present  ongoing 
Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  Comprehensive 
Study.  This  very  important  study  was 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1965  in  the  amount  of  $6  million.  Sec- 
tion 2  would  permit  its  completion  bv 
authorizing  an  additional  $9  million. 

Section  3  modified  the  flood  control 
project  for  the  Scioto  River.  Ohio,  origi- 
nally authorized  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962,  and  modified  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965,  so  as  to  change  the 
order  of  construction  and  permit  the 
construction  of  urgently  needed  local 
protection  works  at  Chilicothe  to  pro- 
ceed prior  to  Initiation  of  work  at  the 
Big  Darby  Reservoir. 

Section  4  modified  the  authorization 
for  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
to  be  located  on  the  Delaware  River,  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  consider  an  appli- 
cation providing  for  the  use  of  Tock-s 
Island  project  water  releases  as  part  of 
a  proposed  comprehensive  pumped 
storage  hydroelectric  power  development 
by  certain  New  Jersey  electric  com- 
panies 
The  existing  Tocks  Island  authoriza- 
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tlon  provides  for  the  use  of  thoM  re- 
leases by  a  conventional  Federal  power 
plant.  The  modification  clarifies  the  au- 
thority of  the  licensing  agencies  to  con- 
sider a  proposal  that  such  releasee  be 
used  by  New  Jersey  companies,  instead, 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  pumped  stor- 
age development. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this  modi- 
fication will  result  in  a  direct  construc- 
tion savings  to  the  United  States  of  $26 
million.  In  addition  payments  are  to  be 
made  by  the  companies  for  use  of  the 
Government  dam  in  an  amount  not  less 
than  $1  million  annually  for  at  least  50 
years. 

Finally,  section  5  woiUd  cite  HM.  15166 
as  the  "River  Basin  Monetary  Author- 
ization Act  of   1969," 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  to  carry  out  the  highly  important 
water  resource  development  program  of 
this  Nation.  This  legislation  was  unani- 
mously reported  out  by  the  committee. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  leadership  given  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Fallon)  .  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr.  Wright)  ,  splendid  cooperation  given 
by  the  ranking  minority  Members,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer), 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Clausen),  and  for  the  ptirticipation  of 
Members  from  both  sides  on  the  Flood 
Control  Subcommittee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

.Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  states  that 
this  IS  "River  Basin  Monetary  Authoriza- 
tions—1969."  You  just  barely  got  imder 
the  wire  on  this  one.  When  are  the  ap- 
propriations to  be  made?  When  Is  the 
money  to  be  made  available  for  this  au- 
thorization for  1969? 

.Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  author- 
izations are  stated  to  the  calendar  year 
1971.  As  the  gentleman  recalls,  under  the 
basic  authorization,  individual  projects 
are  authorized  every  other  year  in  Omni- 
bus River  and  Harbor  and  Flood  Control 
Act.s  In  addition  we  have  river  basin 
monetary  authorization  acts,  such  as 
H  H  15166,  wherein  we  allow  additional 
auUiorizatlons  for  the  prosecution  of 
river  basin  plans.  There  is  need  for  addi- 
tional authorizations  and  that  is  cured 
by  this  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  this  authorization  calls  for  about 
$83  0  million? 
•Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  $839  million. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  $839  million? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  And  they  are 
pr..jects  all  of  which   have  heretofore 
beta  authorized.  These  are  continuing 
au'Jiorizations  on  river  basin  projects. 
None  are  for  new  projects.  In  addition  to 
thf  13  basins,  we  have  two  or  three  addi- 
tions which  are  modifications  and  are  not 
new  authorizations  in  the  sense  of  being 
new  projects. 

Mr  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yieid  further,  when  is  the  money  to  be 
appropriated?  Next  year? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  In  the  years 
1970  and  1971. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  years  1970  and 


1971.  Thm  this  Is  a  2-year  authorlza- 
tl(m. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes,  it  is  for 
2  years,  and  In  the  year  1970,  next  year, 
we  will  bring  in  an  authorization  for  In- 
dividual projects. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Is  this  $839  miUion  for 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No,  it  is  a  total 
authorlaation  for  the  year  1970  and  the 
year  1971.  It  Is  a  2-year  authorization, 
not  a  1-year  authorization. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  desire  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question,  but  I  would  like 
to  make  what  is  perhaps  an  unusual 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
There  is  included  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
a  project  which  is  really  not  desired  by 
the  people  at  this  time,  but  we  do  not 
wish  necessarily  to  deauthorize  a  pro- 
grajm.  We  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
indicating  that  there  has  been  a  change 
of  local  feeling  concerning  the  Asotin 
River  project  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  gentleman  lodge  his  com- 
plaint next  year  when  we  take  up  the 
matter  of  authorizations  for  individual 
projects.  That  would  be  the  proper  forum 
to  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  just  wanted  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  legislative  history  of  this 
project  was  complete  and  that  notice 
was  given  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  matter  then. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  privilege  to  present  to  the  House 
today  the  River  Basin  Monetary  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1969,  H.R.  15166.  and 
to  recommend  its  enactment. 

Beginning  with  the  1936  and  1938  Flood 
Control  Acts,  Congress  has  approved  a 
number  of  basin  and  project  plans  but 
provided  limited  authority  for  appropria- 
tions. This  limitation  on  authority  has 
been  increased  by  the  Congress  periodi- 
cally to  permit  proceeding  on  schedule 
with  the  construction  of  the  projects  in 
the  authorized  plan. 

There  are  22  basin  development  plans 
presently  subject  to  monetary  authori- 
zation limitations.  The  authorization 
provided  to  date,  although  adequate  for 
work  to  be  performed  through  the  1969 
construction  season,  is  not  suflBcient  in 
all  the  basins  to  cover  the  work  to  be 
performed  during  the  1970  construction 
season. 

TTiere  will  be  a  deficiency  in  mone- 
tary authorization  in  12  basins,  total- 
ing around  $365  million  diu-ing  calendar 
year  1970,  and  the  deficiencies  through 
calendar  year  1971  would  Involve  13 
basins  and  would  amount  to  about  $830 
milUon. 

H.R.  15166  would  authorize  the  needed 
additional  appropriations  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  13  river  basin  plans, 
through  calendar  year  1971. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  my  home  State  of  Maryland 


and  to  the  other  States  bordering  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  This  section  author- 
izes to  completion  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin  Com- 
prehensive Study  in  an  estimated  addi- 
tional amount  of  $9  million. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  the 
original  study  authorization  which  was 
included  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1965.  This  study  consists  of  a  complete 
investigation  and  study  of  water  utiliza- 
tion control  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Basin,  including  the  waters  of  the  Balti- 
more Harbor  and  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  navigation,  fisheries,  fiood  con- 
trol, control  of  noxious  weeds,  water  pol- 
lution control,  water  quality  control, 
beach  erosion  and  recreation. 

A  hydraulic  model  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Basin  and  associated  technical  cen- 
ter was  authorized  to  be  constructed,  op- 
erated, and  maintained  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  for  this  purpose.  The  model 
and  center  are  to  be  utilized  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the 
States  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania in  connection  with  any  research 
investigation,  or  study  to  be  carried  on 
by  them  of  any  aspect  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Basin. 

This  study  is  a  comprehensive  estua- 
rine  study,  multidisciplinary  in  scope, 
ehcompassing  engineering  and  the  phys- 
ical, chemical,  biological  and  social  sci- 
ences. The  first  year  of  the  study,  fiscal 
year  19^7.  was  used  in  developing  broad 
concepts  and  constraints  for  this  study 
for  unprecedented  scope  and  magnitude. 
The  second  year  was  used  for  a  more 
detailed  evaluation  of  procedures  for  ac- 
complishing the  study,  for  interagency 
coordination,  and  for  a  public  hearing  at 
which  the  views  of  affected  local  inter- 
ests were  obtained.  The  analysis  was  re- 
evaluated by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
fiscal  year  1969  in  response  to  a  request 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
with  the  objective  of  reducing  the  cost 
including  the  model,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers analysis  response  to  that  request 
included  consideration  of  reducing  the 
physical  size  of  the  model,  substituting  a 
mathematical  model  for  a  hydraulic 
model,  and  reducing  the  scope  of  the  re- 
source study. 

It  was  found  by  the  Corps  that  any  of 
the  less  costly  programs  considered 
would  fail  to  comply  with  the  intent  of 
the  original  authorization  and  would  not 
insure  success  of  the  study.  The  Corps 
also  further  found  that  the  total  cost  for 
the  study  would  be  $15  million  and  not 
the  $6  million  originally  authorized  and 
estimated.  Thus,  the  Corps  has  esti- 
mated it  will  need  an  additional  $9  mil- 
lion to  complete  the  study. 

There  are  many  lu-gent  problems 
which  challenge  the  environment  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  this  study  be  accelerated  and 
completed  as  early  as  possible.  Waste  dis- 
posal is  a  pressing  problem.  The  Balti- 
more-Washington urban  complex  had  a 
population  of  approximately  3.8  million 
people  in  1960.  a  number  which  is  ex- 
pected to  double  in  25  years.  Little  study 
has  been  done  concerning  the  intricate 
relationship  between  exploding  urbani- 
zation and  the  estuarine  environment. 
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The  Washington  area  places  8  million 
pounds  of  phosphorous  and  25  million 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  Potomac  River 
annually  These  quantities  are  estimated 
to  double  in  25  years  The  Patuxent  River 
receives  the  wastes  of  78.000  people  and 
has  lost  10  species  of  fLsh  The  rapidly 
expanding  rate  of  urbanization  provides 
the  additional  threats  of  increased  ther- 
mal loads  and  other  very  hard  to  manage 
compounds  There  are  numerous  other 
inflows,  the  Invasion  of  noxious  weeds, 
land  and  shore  erosion,  and  silt  inflows 
as  a  function  of  increased  urban  devel- 
opment, agricultural  activity,  and  navi- 
gation projects 

This  comprehensive  study,  when  com- 
pleted, will  project  economic  develop- 
ment within  the  bay  area  and  the  con- 
sequent resource  demands  It  will  serve 
as  a  viable  management  kcuide  to  main- 
taining the  environmental  integrity  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  while  encouraging 
beneficial  resource  use  and  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciatioh_for  the  excellent  work  on  this 
bill  by  the" Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Flood  Control,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  Mr  Jones  i.  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  Mr  Cramer  and  all 
the  members  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  subcommittee  who,  m  spite  of  .>o 
much  other  pressing  biLsiness.  devoted 
so  much  time  and  eflort  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker.  H  R  15166 
authorizes  funds  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  a  compreheiisive  plan  for  the  St. 
Johi^  River  Basin,  the  Kissimmee  River 
Basin  and  other  areas  of  Florida.  These 
are  all  included  in  the  central  and  south- 
ern Florida  flood  control  project  author- 
ized by  act  of  Congress  on  June  30.  1948, 
and  which  would  result  in  benefits  in  ex- 
cess of  ST 4  million  per  year. 

This  bill,  providing  $20  million  author- 
ization for  calendar  year  1971.  is  yet  an- 
other legislative  step  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  this  great  and  important  flood 
control  project  which  will  serve  to  benefit 
Flondians  in  particular  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole 

With  regard  to  this  project  whose  ob- 
jectives are  so  worth  while.  I  wish  to  re- 
emphasLie  .something  I  have  .said  in  the 
past:  Tftat  the  Corps  of  Engineers  must 
consider  a  realLstic  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment, with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  wilderness  environment,  in  planning 
and  developing  this  project 

In  the  past.  I  have  led  the  fight  to  pro- 
vide more  funds  to  the  project  to  be  used 
for  Lhf  purpose  of  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment I  wish  to  a-s<sure  the  people  of 
Florida  and  of  the  Nation  that  I  have  re- 
maini-d  vigilant  to  assure  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  will  also  protect  the  envi- 
ronment while  developing  and  operating 
this  project. 

To  this  end.  I  may  say  that  it  is  mv 
understanding,  resiilting  from  many  con- 
ferences I  have  had  with  the  Corj^s.  that 
each  con.-.ideration  is  being  given  by  the 
Corps  ;n  tht-ir  planning;,  and,  when  this 
project  proceeds,  it  will  not  only  provide 
the  manmade  benefits  that  the  mind 
and  smew  of  man  can  produce  but  will 
protect  those  God-given  benefits  which 
it  IS  our  duty  to  preserve  as  custodians  of 
the  earth. 


An  analysts  of  the  project  to  date  and 
the  impact  of  thLs  authorizataon  follows: 

CiNTRAL    AND    SOUTHIRN    Fl.ORIDA 

The  project  lies  generally  wUiiln  18  coun- 
ties uf  Florida  covering  ivn  area  of  about 
16.341  square  miles  It  Is  crjmprlsed  of  the 
upper  St  Johns  River  Baaln  In  the  north- 
t'a.stern  section  of  the  project,  the  Klsslmmee 
River  Basin  In  the  central  section  above  Lake 
Okeechobee;  the  l>ake  Okeechobee-Everglades 
area  in  the  central  and  southwe.stern  sec- 
tion, and  the  East  Coast-Everglades  area  in 
the  southeastern  section 

This  project  provides  for  modlHcatlon  and 
expansion  of  works  \n  an  area  embracing 
Lake  Okeechobee,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Everglades.  ;he  upper  St  Johns  and  Klsslm- 
mee Rivers  Basins,  and  the  lower  east  coast 
of  Florida  The  project  was  authorized  In 
the  Flood  Control  .^ct  of  June  30.  1948. 
which  also  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
»18. 300000  for  partial  aciompllshment  of 
the  first  pha.>ie  of  -he  plan  Subsequent  legis- 
lation has  ;ncrea.sed  the  monetary  authori- 
zation and  expanded  the  project  to  include 
addltl.jnal  Improvements  The  monetary  au- 
thorization provided  to  date  totals  $186 
million 

Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Total   estimated  cost  of 

projects  in  plan $330,  000.  000 

Present    monetary    authoriza- 

tiun    186,000,000 

.Appropriations   thru   June   30, 

1969      170.000.000 

Remaining  monetary  authori- 
zation     16.000.000 

.Additional  scheduled  obliga- 
tions thorugb  calendar  year 

1970    23.000.000 

Deficit  monetary  authorization 

through  calendar  year  1970. .       .$7.  000.  000 

Additional  scheduled  obliga- 
tions thorugb  calendar  year 

1971    1...       13,000.000 

Deflclt    monetary    authoriza- 
tion   through   calendar   year 

1971    20,000,000 

Project  and  amounts  on  which  requested 
authorization  Is  planned  to  be  used: 

Amount  througti 
calendar  year 
Project  1971 

Central  and  southern  Florida..     $20.  000,  000 

Total  requested  authori- 
zation           20,000,000 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker, 
the  basin  authorization  bill  before  us,  as 
presented  by  Chairman  Jones,  does  pro- 
vide for  the  continuing  authorization  for 
the  13  river  basins  hi.^torically  considered 
and  reviewed  by  uur  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee I  support  Its  passage. 

As  most  of  the  Members  know,  the 
committee,  its  members  and  very  able 
staff  carry  on  a  continuing  surveillance 
of  all  Corps  of  Engineers  projects.  The 
hearmgs  revealed  es«sentially  the  .same 
pattern  of  testimony  as  has  been  the  case 
heretofore 

Sections  2  and  3  are  modifications  of 
existing  projects  and  or  projects  at  var- 
ious stages  of  planning  or  constructioii. 

The  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  as  presented  by  our 
chairman  and  Congressman  Morton,  of 
Maryland,  .should  prove  to  be  an  effective 
vehicle  for  considering  the  total  environ- 
ment in  water  resource  and  estuary 
projects. 


Section  4  relates  to  the  Tocks  Island 
multipurpose  project.  There  is  wide- 
spread Interest  in  advancing  the  project 
and  It  is  our  understanding  that  any- 
thing associated  with  the  controversial 
power  projects  involved  has  been  satis- 
factorily Ironed  out  and  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  concerned. 

It  provides  needed  authority  for  the 
appropnatlon  of  additional  funds  re- 
quired for  continued  construction  of 
water  resource  projects  in  13  river  basins 
throughout  the  country. 

It  also  provides — at  section  4 — that  t.he 
power  potential  of  Tocks  Island  multi- 
purpose project  may  be  developed  by 
three  New  Jersey  electric  companies,  a.'; 
part  of  their  extension  of  their  existing 
Kittatmny  Ridge  pumped  storage  project 
situated  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  Tocks 
Island  damslte. 

A  separate  Tocks  Island  bill  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate,  last  July.  S 
2678.  Except  for  a  minor  perfecting 
claiise,  section  4  is  identical  to  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill. 

Section  4  is  unanimously  supported  by 
all  Oovernment  agencies,  including  con- 
servation agencies;  by  each  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  four  Delaware  River  Basin 
States — Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvama — by  statewide  labor  and 
industry  organizations  of  the  project 
State  of  New  Jersey:  and  by  others.  In 
addition  to  providing  for  urgently  needed 
electric  power  capacity,  section  4  also 
provides  for  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  eroding  economics  of  the  needed 
Tocks  Island  project  and  its  national 
recreation  area.  It  also  makes  special 
provi.sion  for  the  critical  power  require- 
ments of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission— DRBC. 

Development  of  Tocks  Island's  limited 
power  potential  by  a  separate  Federal 
powerplant  was  authorized  in  1962.  but 
the  economics  of  constructing  it  are  ap- 
proaching 'marginal  status,  "  according 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

MORE    Errli-JENT.    MORE    ECONOMIC 
rOWER   DEVELOPMENT 

All  interested  Government  agencies- 
Corps,  Interior.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion— have  concluded  that  Tocks  Island  s 
power  could  be  developed  more  efficient- 
ly and  economically  as  part  of  the  New 
Jersey  companies' — extension  of  tlieir 
existing,  adjacent  Kitta tinny  Ridge  proj- 
ect— as  proposed  in  their  Klttatinny 
project  extension  license  application 
pending  before  the  DRBC. 

Section  4  provides  authority  for  this 
purpose.  It  authorizes  the  Government 
licensing  agencies  to  permit  the  New 
Jersey  companies  to  undertake  this 
combined  jxiwer  development,  subject  to 
.several  extraordinary  conservation  le- 
quirements  designed  to  preserve  Suniish 
Pond  and  it^  surrounding  area  atop 
Klttatinny  Ridge,  and  subject  to  other 
extraordinary  requirements. 

(■ONSt»VATION    I'ROTECTTilN    AND    EN  HANCt Mt  N' 

Section  4«ci  provides  that  Sunfish 
Pond  shall  not  be  used  as  the  upi>er  i>ool 
for  iHimped  storage  purposes,  that  its 
recreation  values  not  be  impaired,  that 
an  alternate  upper  pool  be  created  with 
minimum  disruption  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment,   that    the    pumped    storage 
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projects  facilities  and  transmission  lines 
be  placed  underground,  and  that  the 
area  be  restored  and  landscaped  to  a 

primitive  setting. 

Last  July  the  companies  donated  Sun- 
fish  Pond  and  its  surrounding  68  acres 
of  woodlands  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
free  of  charge,  for  park  piuposes.  TTiey 
will  provide  a  single  additional  pumped 
storage  upper  pool,  instead,  contiguous 
to  the  existing  Klttatinny  pumped  stor- 
age upper  pool. 

PROJECT    ECONOMIC    CONTRIBUTION 

Apart  from  saving  Government  the 
cost  of  the  separate  power  facilities, 
about  $30  million  including  interest,  sec- 
tion 4  also  requires  the  companies  to  pay 
Goveniment,  in  addition  to  annual  proj- 
ect taxes,  a  minimum  Tocks  Island  use 
charge  of  $1  million  a  year,  throughout 
the  50-year  license  period.  It  also  re- 
quires them  to  furnish,  free  of  cost,  all 
the  power  required  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  Tocks  Island  Dam. 

DRBC   PREFERENCE   POWER   REQIHREMENTS 

The  Delaware  River  Basin  area  is  the 
most  urbanized,  industrialized,  populous 
section  of  the  coimtry.  Its  most  critical 
water  resource  requirements  are  water 
supply,  water  pollution  abatement,  and 
outdoor  recreation. — See  the  Presidential 
disaster  declaration  required  by  the  un- 
precedented 1961-67  Delaware  River 
Basin  drought. 

To  this  end,  section  4<c)  requires  the 
companies  deliver  to  a  preference  cus- 
tomer, the  DRBC — for  'viater  supply,  pol- 
lution abatement  the  Tocks  Island  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  purposes — the 
same  amount  of  power  at  not  more  than 
the  price  DRBC  would  have  paid  if  Gov- 
ernment installed  the  originally-author- 
i.'ed.  conventional  power  facilities  at 
Tocks  Lsland.  Section  4(c)  further  re- 
quires the  companies  to  deliver  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  conventional  plant's  addi- 
tional output  to  other  preference  custom- 
ers, also  at  a  price  not  greater  than 
they  would  have  paid  if  the  Government 
liad  installed  the  conventional  plant. 

Tlie  perfecting  clause  added  by  the 
House  committee  is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  DRBC  will  receive  its  power  re- 
quirements for  critical  basin  water  sup- 
ply, pollution  abatement,  and  Tocks  Is- 
land National  Recreational  Area  pur- 
poses. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port this  bill  and  feel  sure  it  will  be 
ovei-whelinin^ly  adopted.  The  basin 
authorization  bill  is  needed  to  keep  the 
Nation's  fireat  water  development  pro- 
-rams  on  schedule  and  assure  that  we 
!;ave  provided  for  future  generations. 
The  Congress  has  always  met  tills  re- 
>ponsibinty  and  I  feel  sure  it  will  meet 
It  by  approving  the  1969  act. 

The  bill  before  us  will  provide  the 
lecLslative  authorization  vital  to  comple- 
tion of  tlie  preat  Arkansas  River  Basin 
;•  lot' ram,  which  will  bring  navigation  to 
Oklahoma  during  1970.  It  has  been  a 
Teat  privilege  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
ciurinp;  the  years  that  this  great  dream 
l.as  neared  fulfillment,  and  I  am  grateful 
'■>  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  In  this  House  for  the 
consistent  support  they  have  given  this 


historic  program.  They  are  making  pos- 
sible a  new  day  for  the  people  of  the 
Arkansas  Valley  and  its  tributaries — a 
new  day  of  opportunity  for  future  gen- 
erations who  win  live  in  this  valley — and 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  their  repre- 
sentatives are  deeply  appreciative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  H.R. 
15166. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
that  the  House  susE>end  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  15166. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  15166,  River  Basin  Monetary  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1969,  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACCESSIBILITY  TO  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED  OF  CERTAIN  PUB- 
LIC  FACILITIES 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
14464)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  12, 
1968,  to  insure  that  certain  facilities  con- 
structed under  authority  of  Federal  law 
are  designed  and  constructed  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  physically  handicapped. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  14464 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  insure 
that  certain  buildings  financed  with  Federal 
funds  and  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to 
be  accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped", 
approved  August  12,  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4151),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "an^  (B)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof :  "(B)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "personnel)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof:  "personnel  and  (C) 
a  bus,  subway  car,  train,  or  similar  type  of 
rolling  stock)"; 

(3 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2): 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: '•;  or";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(4)  to  be  constructed  under  authority 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960,  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1965,  or  title  III  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GRO"VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  ■Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  im- 
able  to  obtain  a  report  on  this  bill  as 
late  as  noon  of  last  Saturday.  When 
were  the  reports  made  available? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  that  the  report  was 
available  on  this  bill  only  this  morning. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  at  the  printer. 
However,  It  is  a  minor  report  inasmuch 
as  it  affects  only  the  Metro  subway  sys- 
tem in  Washington.  Congress  passed  a 
law  on  August  12,  1968,  stating  that  all 
public  buildings  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  Federal  funds  would  be  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  handicapped.  We 
found  the  Metro  system  was  not  covered, 
and  all  this  does  is  say  that  they  shall 
design  and  construct  these  facilities  to 
be  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. I  am  sure  everyone  would  want 
this,  and  this  is  all  this  bill  does.  There 
are  more  than  20  million  physically  han- 
dicapped persons  in  this  coimtry;  168,000 
in  the  Washington  area  alone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  be  effective  in 
keeping  hoodlums  out  of  the  subway  sta- 
tions? 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  do  not  cover  policing 
in  this  amendment,  which  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  act.  The  bill  before 
us  merely  insures  that  the  escalators  and 
other  conveyances  will  be  wide  enough  to 
accommodate  wheelchairs,  for  example, 
or  others  who  are  ambulatory  and  able 
to  get  on  the  facilities,  and  who  are  phys- 
ically handicapped.  We  do  not  handle 
the  policing  of  the  subways.  That  is 
under  another  committee,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  escalators  would 
be  available  to  me  even  though  I  am  not 
handicapped? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  is  here 
when  the  subway  is  finished  and  is  as 
physically  able  as  he  is  today,  there  will 
be  no  question.  He  could  get  on  while 
it  is  moving. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  in 
the  future  the  reports  will  be  made  avail- 
able when  the  bills  are  made  available 
Mr.  Gray.  I  share  your  concern. 

Mr.  SBi^YMr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguishe?l~eilairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  (Mr.  Fallon). 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  reported  out 
legislation  which  eventually  became  Pub- 
lic Law  90-480.  The  basic  purpose  of  this 
legislation  was  to  insure  that  the  Federal 
Government  construct  or  where  neces- 
sary alter  all  its  buildings  so  that  they 
would  be  accessible  to  all  people.  If  people 
who  are  physically  handicapped  are  to 
rehabilitate  themselves  and  seek  gainful 
employment,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that 
they  have  access  to  and  are  able  to  use 
buildings  in  which  they  work,  visit  and 
reside  in  carrying  on  a  normal  life.  This 
legislation  passed  the  Congress  unani- 
mously and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  proud  of  the  role  it  played  in 
providing  this  opportimity  to  our  less 
fortunate  citizens. 

H.R.  14464,  the  bill  pending  before  us 
today,  makes  a  further  amendment  to  the 
basic  act  to  provide  that  in  the  develop- 
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ment  and  construction  of  the  subway 
system  for  the  Washington  area  known 
as  the  Metro  that  this  same  access  be 
available  to  all  o\ir  hajwllcapped  citizens. 
The  bill  males  It  quite  clear  that  the 
Congress  Intends  that  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program  to  eliminate  archi- 
tectural barriers  and  to  provide  access 
for  our  handicapped  citizens  that  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Metro  system  In  Wash- 
ington are  Included. 

If  in  the  future  the  Congress  should 
discover  that  still  further  changes  ore 
needed  in  this  most  important  law  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  will  con- 
tinue hearings  on  any  such  points  and 
determine  whether  or  not  still  further 
amendments  may  be  required  to  the  baste 
act  I  believe  there  is  nothing  finer  we 
can  do  in  this  life  to  help  thase  less  for- 
tunate than  ourselves,  and  this  legisla- 
tion before  us  today,  and  the  basic  act  it 
amends.  Is  a  meanmgful  step  in  that 
direction. 

I  cannot  close  my  remarks  without 
conunendiBg  most  highly  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  fhibllc  Buildings  and  Grounds,  who 
has  reported  this  bUl  and  who  has  worked 
long  and  hard  in  this  field,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Kennith  J 
Gray,  and  to  pay  equal  tribute  for  his 
fine  work  to  the  ranking  nunorlty  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Jamxs  Grover. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr  Speaker.  Just  a  few 
days  ago.  the  Dtstrict  of  Columbia  for- 
mally embarked  upon  the  construction  of 
a  billion  dollar  rapid  transit  system  The 
aim  is  to  provide  the  people  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  with  yet  an- 
other link  in  a  balanced  and  integrated 
transportation  network 

But.  balance  implies  more  than  simply 
building  alternative  methods  of  gettmg 
to  and  from  particular  places  for  only  a 
portion — admittedly  a  major  portion — 
of  our  population.  It  requires  that  the 
system  be  constructed  so  as  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  all  our  citizens — 
the  handicapped  as  well  as  the  healthy 

I  do  not  know  how  many  disabled  per- 
sons live  in  the  Washmgton  area.  If.  as 
has  been  suggested,  over  20  million 
Americans  are  physically  handicapped. 
I  suspect  that  quite  a  few  of  them  reside 
In  and  around  the  Nation's  Capital 

Undoubtedly,  included  in  their  number 
are  many  veterans  who  became  disabled 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  Clearly. 
we  cannot  plan  for  the  future  wnthout 
planning  for  them  Besides  owing  them 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  sacrifices. 
we  owe  them  a  debt  of  support  to  help 
them  to  overcome,  as  much  as  we  can, 
their  disabUities  In  order  that  they  may 
realize,  to  a  maximum  degree,  their  po- 
tential as  human  beings. 

The  handicapped  represent  a  tremen- 
dous potential  resource  for  the  Nation 
We  can  only  tap  it,  however,  by  insuring 
that  all  facilities  constructed  with  public 
funds  are  as  accessible  to  them  as  de- 
sign and  engineering  Ingenuity  can  make 
them  This  Is  true  whether  the  facilities 
in  question  are  designed  for  work,  rec- 
reation or  residence. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion which  we  believed  would  accomplish 


this  aim.  But  it  contained  an  oversight. 
The  proposed  National  Capital  Transit 
program  was  not  speclflcally  covered  by 
its  provisions. 

This  oversight  should  be  corrected,  for 
we  do  no  good  to  require  that  pubUc 
buildings  be  acceptable  if  we  do  not  also 
require  that  transportation  facilities  for 
gettmg  the  handicapped  to  and  from 
them  likewise  be  built  with  accessibility 
In  mind  Let  us  face  it  "Hire  the  Handi- 
capped" becomes  a  rather  empty  slogan 
if  they  carmot  get  to  their  Jobs. 

In  1968.  the  National  Commission  on 
Architectural  Barriers  to  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Handicapped  published  a  report. 
In  reviewing  it.  I  was  struck  by  a  state- 
ment which  appears  on  page  12.  Under 
the  heading  •Transportation  Problems 
Neglected"  it  declares: 

Although  lack  of  usable  transportation  is 
the  most  serious  problem  encountered  by 
the  aged  and  handicapped.  It  has  received  al- 
most no  attention  There  are  no  standard 
specifications  that  apply  to  It  This  Commis- 
sion was  not  asked  to  make  recommendations 
relating  to  it  There  are  no  Federal,  State. 
or  local  requirements  for  accessibility  that 
public    transportation    systems    must    meet. 

The  result  can  readily  be  seen  In  the  trans- 
portation system  of  any  community.  The 
steps  from  street  curbs  to  bus  or  streetcar  en- 
trance are  often  so  high  that  children  as  well 
as  the  aged  have  difficulty  and  the  disabled 
usually  cannot  cop«  with  them  at  all.  The 
aisles  are  too  narrow  for  a  person  on  crutches, 
let  along  a  wheelchair  passenger,  to  navigate. 
Subway  entrances  lead  to  long  Olghta  of 
stairs  with  curnstUes  barring  the  way  to  the 
trains.  Sudden  stops  and  starts — common  to 
all  types  of  public  transportation — are  haz- 
ardous for  everyone  but  most  seriously  so 
for  the  disabled 

Approval  of  H.R.  14464  will  not  rem- 
edy all  of  the  deficiencies  the  Commls- 
mission's  report  complams  of  But  it  will 
constitute  a  small  step  forward  In  one 
city  in  our  land. 

And.  who  knows,  it  may  constitute  the 
first  of  many  steps  which  will  ultimately 
be  taken  to  make  all  forms  of  public 
transportation  accessible  and  available 
to  aU  Americans  burdened  with  a  handi- 
cap or  disability. 

If  It  does,  one  small  step  by  us  today 
will  have  produced  Kiant  results  nation- 
wide from  which  we  are  all  sure  to  bene- 
fit 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  much 
needed  measure 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  .support  of  H  R.  14464.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  12,  1968.  to  insure  that 
the  subway  system  for  the  Washington 
area  be  designed  and  constructed  to  be 
accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped. 

Leguslation  was  enacted  in  the  90th 
Congress  which  requires  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  insure  that  all  public 
buildings  constructed  with  Federal  funds 
or  constructed  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government  be  constructed  In  such  a  way 
that  they  are  accessible  to  our  handi- 
capped citizen.s  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
1968  legislation.  I  commend  the  efforts 
of  our  Committee  on  Public  Works  to 
extend  the  requirements  of  that  act  to 
include  the  Metro  subway  system  In 
Washington. 

In  the  intervening  years  since  World 
War  II.  we  have  encouraged  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  some  form  of 


physical  handicap  to  earn  their  own  live- 
lihood. We  have  provided  vocational 
training  programs.  We  have  devised  help- 
ful orthopedic  appliances.  We  have  en- 
lightened prospective  employers.  How- 
ever, this  three-sided  emphasis  on  handi- 
capped persons.  Job  training,  and  willing 
employer  has  overlooked  a  very  impor- 
tant consideration — mobility. 

Vocational  independence  to  the  handi- 
capped person  means  little  if  we  either 
give  no  thought  to  this  freedom  of  move- 
ment or  merely  assume  that  he  would  at 
all  times  have  someone  to  assist  him  in 
the  numerous  trips  that  an  employed 
person  finds  It  necessary  to  make  dally  A 
carefully  planned  vocational  career  for 
the  person  with  a  physical  handicap 
would  be  meaningless  if  transportation 
to  the  Job  site  is  an  impossibility. 

The  1968  legislation  enacted  by  this 
body,  went  a  long  way  In  recognizing  the 
special  needs  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped by  Insuring  that  all  public  bulld- 
mgs  would  be  accessible  to  them.  The  bill 
which  we  are  now  considering  would  ex- 
tend the  requirement  of  accessibility  to 
all  public  buildings  for  the  handicapped 
to  the  new  Washington  subway  system. 
I  believe  this  is  the  next  step  forward 
that  we  ought  to  take  to  add  to  the  mo- 
bility of  these  special  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  a  favor- 
able vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  la^t 
Congress  enacted  legislation  providin.; 
that  all  public  buildings  constructed  with 
Federal  funds  or  constructed  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped.  The  Us- 
islation  we  are  considering  today  \(.as 
designed  specifically  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plicability of  this  law  to  the  new  sub- 
way system  for  the  Washington  and  the 
metropolitan  area  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. This  bill  recognizes  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped  and  insures  that  the 
construction  of  the  subway  stations,  en- 
trances, ejcits,  and  all  other  related  ia- 
cilities  necessary  for  the  Metro  system 
will  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law. 

A  subway  system  for  the  EWstrict  of 
Columbia  was  advocated  as  far  back  as 
1909.  and  ground  for  the  system  Aa.s 
broken  last  week.  Anyone  who  livcb  m 
Washington  or  surrounding  Marj'land 
and  Virginia  can  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  fact,  for  the  new  trans- 
portation network  will  be  nothing  less 
than  a  tremendous  improvement  over 
the  present  situation  for  all  area  resi- 
dents. That  the  enhanced  transportation 
services  should  also  include  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  is  unquestionable  This 
legislation  will  provide  without  a  doubt 
that  the  new  system  be  accessible  to  those 
people  who  cannot  walk  or  see  normally 

I  a[>plaud  this  bill  and  anxiously  await 
its  enactment  into  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  14464. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereot' 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill,  HJl. 
14464,  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem«ui  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


\M  ENDING    THE    ATOMIC    ENERGY 
ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iS  3169)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  3169 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oi  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Subsection  163h,  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
•At  read  aa  follows : 

h.  The  provisions  of  this  section  Khali 
:ipply  to  any  patent  the  application  for 
which  shall  have  been  filed  before  Septem- 
ber 1.  1974." 

Sec.  2  Section  222  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Acx.  of  1964.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  fiv«  years"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
t<"n  years". 

SEC.  3  (a)  Section  222  of  the  Atomic  En- 
erity  Act  Of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '•death  or  imprisonment  for  life 
(but  the  penalty  of  death  or  Imprisonment 
for  life  may  be  Imposed  only  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Jury) ,  or  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $20,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Imprisonment  for  life,  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  both". 

I  b  I  Sections  224,  225.  and  226  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  are  each 
.1  mended  by  striking  oxxtt  "death  or  imprison- 
ment for  life  (but  the  penalty  of  death  or 
imprisonment  for  life  may  be  Imposed  only 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Jury) .  or  by  a 
nne  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "imprls- 
(i:iment  for  life,  or  by  imprisonment  for  any 
ii'rni  of  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
JJO.OOO  or  both". 

Sec.  4  Chapter  18  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
.^c:  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec    234.  Crvu.  Monetary  Penalties  for 

\  I OUTIONS     OF     LiCENSINO     REQtJIRKMXNTS. 

a  Any  person  who  ( 1 )  violates  any  Ucens- 
Ing  provision  of  section  53,  67,  62.  63.  81.  83. 
nn.  103,  104.  107,  or  109  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  Issued  thereunder  or  any  term, 
condition,  or  limitation  of  any  license  Issued 
thereunder,  or  (2)  commits  any  violation  for 
which  a  license  may  be  revoked  under  section 
186,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty,  to  be 
imposed  by  the  Commission,  of  not  to  exceed 
»5.000  for  each  such  violation:  Provided, 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  total  penalty  pay- 
able by  any  person  exceed  $25,000  for  all 
violations  by  such  person  occurring  within 
any  period  of  thirty  conaecutlve  days.  If  any 
violation  Is  a  continuing  one,  each  day  of 
such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  vio- 
I^uion  for  the  purixMe  of  computing  the  ap- 
pUcable  civil  penalty.  The  Commission  shall 
have  the  power  to  compromise,  mitigate,  or 
remit  such  penalties. 


"b.  Whenever  the  Commission  baa  reason 
to  believe  that  a  person  baa  become  subject 
to  the  Imposition  of  a  civil  penalty  under  the 
provlalona  of  this  section,  it  shall  notify  such 
person  \n  writing  (1)  setting  forth  the  date, 
facts,  and  nature  of  each  act  or  omission 
with  which  the  person  is  charged.  (2)  spe- 
cifically Identifying  the  particular  provision 
or  provisions  of  the  section,  rule,  regulation, 
order,  or  license  Involved  in  the  violation, 
and  (3)  advising  of  each  penalty  which  the 
Commission  proposes  to  impose  and  its 
amount.  Such  written  notice  shall  be  sent  by 
registered  or  certified  mall  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  last  known  address  of  such  per- 
son. The  person  so  notified  shall  be  granted 
an  opportunity  to  show  in  writing,  withm 
such  reasonable  period  as  the  Commission 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  why  such  pen- 
alty should  not  be  imposed.  The  notice  shall 
also  advise  such  person  that  upon  failtire  to 
pay  the  civil  penalty  subsequently  deter- 
nUned  by  the  Commission,  if  any,  the  penalty 
may  be  collected  by  civil  action. 

"c.  On  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  institute 
a  civil  actlcm  to  collect  a  penalty  imposed 
pursviant  to  this  section.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Bhall  have  the  exclusive  power  to  com- 
promise, mitigate,  or  remit  such  civil  penal- 
ties as  are  referred  to  him  lor  collection." 

Sw:.  5.  Subsection  221c.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"c.  No  action  shall  be  brought  against  any 
Individual  or  person  for  any  violation  under 
this  Act  unless  and  until  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  advised  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  such  action  and 
no  such  action  shall  be  commenced  except 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  action  shall  be 
brought  under  section  222.  223.  224,  226,  or 
226  except  by  the  express  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General:  And  provided  further. 
That  nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  applying  to  administrative  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Commission." 

Sec.  6.  Section  223  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  word  "criminal"  before  the  word 
"penalty". 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  contained  in  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only 
to  offenses  under  sections  222,  224,  225,  and 
226  which  are  committed  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Nothing  in 
section  2  or  3  of  this  Act  shall  affect  penal- 
ties authorized  under  existing  law  for  offenses 
tinder  section  222,  224.  225,  or  226  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  com- 
mitted prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  the  House  at  this  time  is  referred 
to  as  the  1969  atomic  energy  omnibus 
bill  in  keeping  with  the  periodic  practice 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy of  consolidating  varied  amend- 
ments to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  into  an  overall  omnibus 
measure  to  facilitate  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

The  bill  before  us.  S.  3169,  proposes 
four  principal  amendments  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  It  also  contains  two  pro- 
posed technical  changes  in  the  act  and 
a  so-called  savings  clause  for  certain 
existing  penal  provisions.  E^ssentially  the 
bill  would  effectuate  necessary  clarifying 
or  corrective  amendments  to  the  act  and 


revise  or  add  certain  provisions  to  main- 
tain a  current  statutory  framework  for 
a  rapidly  evolving  program.  This  legis- 
lation was  reported  by  the  House  and 
Senate  sections  of  the  Joint  committee 
without  any  dissent  among  their  respec- 
tive members.  Further,  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  other  body  on  December  1 
without  objection. 

Of  the  substantive  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  are  reflected  In  sec- 
tions 1  and  3.  Section  1  would  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion under  section  153  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  compel  the  holder  of  an 
atomic  energy  patent  deemed  "affected 
with  the  public  interest"  to  license  the 
use  of  the  patented  matter  in  return  for 
a  reasonable  royalty.  This  provision  of 
the  act  w£is  enacted  in  1954  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Eisenhower.  Its 
original  term  was  for  5  years,  and  it  has 
been  extended  at  5-year  intervals  ever 
since.  Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  for 
another  5-year  extension,  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1969,  to  September  1,  1974. 

While  this  provision  of  the  law  has 
never  been  Invoked  by  the  AEC.  and 
could  be  employed  only  in  comparatively 
rare  and  compelling  cases  because  the 
conditions  and  procedures  surroimding 
its  exercise  are  quite  restricted,  an  appli- 
cation under  that  section  is  presently 
pending  before  the  Commission.  More- 
over, the  mere  existence  of  such  authority 
has  served  the  development  of  the 
nuclear  industry  well,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  voluntary  license  agreements 
are  common.  The  Joint  Committee  be- 
lieves this  Is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
timely  growth  on  a  broad  basis  in  such  a 
highly  technical  field.  In  the  absence  of 
such  licensing  arrangements,  and  the 
authority  to  compel  them  in  rare  cases,  a 
relatively  few  companies,  many  of  which 
developed  their  skills  largely  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  might  be  in  a  position  to 
acquire  a  monopolistic  control  over  the 
technology.  Experience  has  shown  that 
such  a  tendency  is  being  successfully 
avoided  in  the  atomic  energy  field,  due, 
at  least  in  part  I  suspect,  to  the  provi- 
sion which  the  Joint  Committee  recom- 
mends be  extended  for  an  additional  5- 
year  period. 

The  second  significant  amendment  is 
set  forth  in  section  3  which  provides  for 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  for 
criminal  offenses  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission favors  this  amendment,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  voiced  no  objec- 
tion to  its  enactment. 

In  my  opinion  this  amendment  reflects 
the  continuing  improvement  of  tradi- 
tional criminal  law  sanctions.  We  have 
long  since  discarded  the  practice  of  cut- 
ting off  ears  and  splitting  noses  em- 
ployed by  our  puritan  forefathers  to  pro- 
tect the  social  mores  of  their  time.  Our 
times,  too,  demand  a  method  to  assure 
adherence  to  those  rules  of  society  which 
Insure  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  in- 
deed a  livable  civilization,  as  opposed  to 
anarchy  and  chaos.  But  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  that  threaten- 
ing the  forfeiture  of  human  life  does  not 
add  substantially  to  compliance  with  the 
law.  Emotional  instability  and  fanata- 
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clsm  do  not  respond  with  rational  logic 
to  the  risk  of  death. 

This  truLsm  has  been  recognized  by 
competent  Federal  and  State  authorities 
as  reflected  by  the  statistics  of  execu- 
tions in  this  country  There  have  been 
only  four  Federal  executions  since 
1956— none  since  1963  The  SUtes  had 
only  one  execution  in  1968.  two  in  1967, 
and  one  in  1966  as  opposed  to  64  in  1956 
Sonie  States  have  leerislatively  abolished 
capital  punishment,  either  entirely  or 
substantially,  from  their  penal  codes. 

One  thing  Is  clear  to  all — execution  Is 
an  irreversible  act  There  us  no  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  an  error  There  is  no 
rehabilitative  quality  involved  It  i.s  pure- 
ly and  simply  an  act  of  revenge  and  retri- 
bution which  casts  utxjn  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  impose  and  carry  it  out  an 
enormous  burden  which  they  bear 
forever 

In  the  consideration  of  the  bill  before 
us.  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  death 
penalty  has  never  been  imposed  for  a 
violation  of  the  Atomic  Enervry  Act  In- 
deed, as  matters  now  stand,  the  acts 
pronsions  •  for  capital  punishment  are 
quite  likely  unconstitutional  because  they 
can  be  imposed  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  jurv-.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  struck  down  similar  provisions  in 
the  Federal  Kidnaping  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bank  Robbery  Act.  because  they  im- 
pose an  impermissible  burden  on  the 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  to 
trial  by  jury  Imposition  of  the  penalty 
of  life  imprisonment  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  is  also  subject  to  the  pre- 
condition of  a  jury  recommendation,  and 
this  punishment  too  is  probably  uncon- 
stitutional at  this  time  There  is.  there- 
fore, a  need  for  dispatch  In  correcting 
the  relevant  sections  of  the  act. 

The  proposed  amendment.s.  while  they 
would  delete  capital  punishment,  hardly 
coddle  the  criminal.  Provision  is  made  for 
imposition  of  any  term  of  years  in  prison, 
up  to  and  including  life  imprusonment. 
The  present  law.  due  to  its  constitutional 
infirmuy.  in  effect  provides  for  a  maxi- 
mum prison  .sentence  of  only  JO  years 
This  change  will  provide  the  courts  with 
the  authority  and  flexibility  needed  to 
tailor  tiie  sentence  to  the  particular  of- 
fense and  offender  involved 

As  to  the  other  two  substantive 
amendments,  one  to  increase  available 
criminal  penalties  for  unlawful  diversion 
of  special  nuclear  materials  and  related 
crimes,  the  other  to  authorize  the  AEC 
to  impose  civil  monetary  penalties  in  en- 
forcing Its  regulatory  program.  I  would 
simply  say  that  these  provusions  improve 
the  legal  framework  for  asvsuring  public 
health  and  safety  as  well  as  the  common 
defen.se  and  security  These  amendments 
are  set  torth  m  sections  2  and  4  of  the  bill. 
The  purport  uf  these  amendmenU  and 
the  Joint  Committee  s  rationale  for  rec- 
ommending them  are  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  committee  report  If  my 
colleagues  have  any  questions  on  the.se  or 
other  sections  ot  the  bill  I  shall  be  happy 
to  attempt  to  answer  them 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  S  3169  to  my 
colleagues  and  recommend  that  the  bill 
do  pass 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speake^  will  the 
gentleman  vield.' 


Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  OROSS  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  report  on  this  bill.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  California  would 
give  us  a  brief  explanation? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  will  be  glad  to,  but 
the  report  has  been  available  since  No- 
vember 24.  and  it  has  been  on  the  floor, 
behind  us  here,  all  day  In  fact,  the  hear- 
ings are  there  too 

Mr  GROSS  But  the  report  was  not 
available  in  the  document  room  on  Sat- 
urday last,  as  late  as  noon  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  read  reports  during  the  consider- 
ation of  other  bills  as  rapidly  as  they 
have  come  up  today. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  will  say  the  docu- 
ment room  or  someone  must  have  been 
m  error,  because  we  have  had  these  re- 
ports on  hand  since  November  24.  But  I 
would   be  glad   to  explain   the   bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
do  so  briefly.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  certainly  will. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  is  what  we  call 
an  omnibus  bill  because  it  takes  up  sev- 
eral miscellaneous  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  EInergy  Act  which  we  believe  are 
necessar>' 

Section  1  of  the  bill  extends  the  com- 
pulsory patent  licensing  authority.  This 
previously  has  been  extended  twice,  for 
periods  of  5  years  Under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  it  was  passed  two  times. 
The  5-year  pcnod  is  up.  and  it  is  ready 
to  be  extended  again. 

ThLs  means  that,  for  any  person  getting 
a  patent  which  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance '  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  the  Government  can  re- 
quire that  he  cross-iicense,  that  ls,  make 
this  patent  available  under  royalty  ar- 
rangements to  anyone  who  wants  to  use 
it  for  authorized  purposes  That  Is  No.  1. 
As  I  say,  it  has  been  extended  twice  be- 
fore 

Section  2  increases  criminal  penalties 
for  unauthorized  diversion  of  special  nu- 
clear material  and  related  offenses.  That 
13.  if  anyone  diverts  such  materials  to 
unauthorized  purpo.ses.  the  penalty 
therefor  would  be  increased  from  5  years 
to  10  years,  if  the  person  is  caught  di- 
verting this  material. 

Section  3  is  a  modification  of  criminal 
provLsion  relating  to  capital  punishment 
and  life  imprisonment  This  change  :s 
necessarj-  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  United  States  against 
Jackson  It  was  there  held  that  the  death 
penally  of  the  I'edcral  Kidnaping  Act 
was  unconstitutional,  because  it  per- 
mitted the  imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty only  up<jn  defendant's  who  asserted 
their  right  to  be  tried  by  jury.  In  other 
words.  It  di.scouraKes  the  assertion  of  that 
right  Thereii;re.  m  effect,  an  individual 
;s  discouraged  from  exercising  Ins  right 
to  ask  for  a  jury  trial  because,  if  he  did. 
he  wouIq  put  himself  in  jeopardy  of  a 
death  penalty,  whereas  il  the  case  were 
handled  by  a  judge  the  judge  could  not 
Impose  the  death  penalty. 

Removal  of  this  requirement  will  bring 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in  line  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  relative  to  the 
Federal  Kidnaping  .A.ct  and  the  Federal 
Bank  Robbery  .Act  It  is  merely  to  adjust 
the  law  to  make  it  constitutional  in  this 


respect.  The  amendment  would  also  pro- 
vide for  life  Imprisonment  as  the  maxi- 
mum penalty,  and  authorize  the  courts 
to  Impose  any  prison  term  short  of  life 
imprisonment. 

Section  4,  the  fourth  point  in  the  meas- 
ure, authorizes  monetary  penalties  for 
violating  the  licensing  provisions  of  the 
act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  li- 
cense issued  thereunder.  The  act  pres- 
ently allows  the  AEC  to  exercise  its  reL'- 
ulatory  resE>onsibllities  to  suspend,  modi- 
fy, or  revoke  licenses  and  to  i.ssue  "cea.se 
and  desist"  orders,  when  they  find  any- 
one violating  the  rules  and  regulations 
in  a  way  that  might  be  dangerous  to  the 
workers  in  the  plants  or  to  people.  This 
new  authority  would  complement  the 
AGC's  existing  regulating  powers 

The  other  three  amendments  are  m  tiie 
nature  of  technical  amendments.  I  will 
be  glad  to  explain  them  if  any  of  ir.y 
colleagues  desire. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
Tlie  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
HosMER  I  IS  present  to  speak  for  his  side 
of  the  aisle.  There  is  no  objection  so  far 
as  I  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spt-aker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation  and  I  commend  him 
for  not  bnnging  in  a  bill  today  in  con- 
nection with  atomic  energy  that  requires 
additional  money 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
3169 

I  .should  like  to  compliment  my  eood 
friend,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Jomt  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  on 
his  fine  statement  and  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  fruition. 

I  might  comment  that,  initially  .it 
least,  there  was  some  debate  within  the 
comjnittee  on  the  matter  of  abolishing 
the  death  penalty.  While  I  admit  I  had 
some  reservations  on  the  subject.  I  \oted 
m  favor  of  reporting  the  legislation  be- 
cause I  feel  confident  that  the  penal 
sanctions  embodied  in  the  amendments 
'.viii  provide  an  effective  deterrent  to 
cruninal  activity.  At  the  .same  time  the 
chanv;e  would  bring  the  law  more  into 
tune  with  the  generally  prevailing  phi- 
losophy of  our  present-day  .society  Not 
the  least  unportant  consideration  in  my 
mind  was  the  fact  that  the  sections  of 
the  act  involved  are  quite  clearly  con- 
stitutionally defective  in  the  view  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  it  is  therefore  im- 
portant to  move  now  to  correct  them  lest 
a  serious  violation  occur  durins;  this 
hiatus. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
comnruttee  has  ably  summarized  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  There  is  no  need  for 
me  to  cover  the  same  ground.  However. 
I  think  It  would  be  helpful  to  expand 
somewhat  on  section  4  of  the  bill. 

That  section  would  add  a  new  section 
234  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  .AEC  to  impose  civil  monetary 
penalties  as  an  additional  means  of  en- 
forcing Its  regulatory  requirements  for 
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the  protection  of  public  health  and  safe- 
ty. Similar  authority  Is  vested  in  other 
Ffederal  regulatory  agencies,  including 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Commimications  Commission.  This 
authority  will  provide  the  AEC  with  an 
additional  tool  to  make  regulatory  en- 
forcement procedures  flexible  and  re- 
sponsive to  any  particular  need  which 
arises.  Present  ABC  authority  to  revoke, 
suspend  or  modify  licenses  may  far  ex- 
ceed the  appropriate  sanction  imder  all 
the  relevant  circumstances.  Also,  in  some 
instances  exercise  of  this  authority  could 
deprive  the  public  of  necessary  services 
or  penalize  a  licensee's  blameless  em- 
ployees through  loss  of  income  without 
having  any  significant  imi>act  on  the  li- 
censee itself.  The  power  of  the  AEC  to 
issue  "cease  and  desist"  orders  or  to  ap- 
ply to  the  courts  for  injunctive  relief 
may  well  be  of  less  than  the  desired  effect 
in  some  cases,  and  criminal  sanctions 
may  be  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lation. 

Therefore,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  authority  to  impose  civil 
monetary  penalties  be  conferred  on  the 
AEC  to  complement  its  existing  enforce- 
ment authority.  The  rationale  which  led 
to  the  making  of  this  recommendation 
IS  explained  in  greater  detail  in  the  com- 
mittee report  beginning  at  page  9.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  agree  that  this 
authority  will  make  for  both  a  more  ef- 
fective and  a  more  equitable  regulatory 
enforcement  procedure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public  and  the  industry  as  well.  As 
noted  in  the  report,  it  is  not  intended 
that  serious  violations  of  the  act  or  of 
rules,  regulations,  orders  or  licenses  is- 
sued thereunder  are  to  be  penalized  by 
a  mere  civil  penalty.  The  measure  is  pri- 
marily intended  for  appUcation  in  cir- 
cumstances where  utilization  of  the 
other,  and  generally  stronger,  regulatory 
tools  available  to  the  commission  would 
be  tantamount  to  swatting  a  fly  with  a 
sledge  hammer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  this  measure 
and  recommend  its  enactment. 

GENERAL     LEAVE 

Mr    HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

u:ianimous  consent  that  any  Member 
who  wishes  to  do  so  may  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  tiefoie  the  vote  on  the  bUl. 

Thij  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  «Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  .eentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Th,-  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  the  House  suspend 
the  lules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  3169. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  <two- 
third.s  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
pu.ssed. 

.A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  14925)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


and  therefore  was  not  recorded.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No,  323  I  was  unavoidably  detained, 


COMMENDATION  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
REUSS— GOLD  PRICE  SUPPORT 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  of 
the  important  accomplishments  of  this 
body  and  its  Members  are  accorded  rec- 
ognition or  appreciation.  The  recent  con- 
clusion of  efforts  to  release  international 
trade  from  the  cloying  cutch  of  gold 
is  one  such  event.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  general  and  our  colleague, 
Henky  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  in  particu- 
lar are  deserving  of  our  special  note  and 
commendation. 

Through  the  disastrous  decision  of 
Treasury  for  the  gold  pool  down  to  the 
present  refusal  to  ofHcially  imdergird  the 
marketing  posture  of  South  Africa  the 
committee  tmder  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Reuss  has  held  firm.  The  two  tier  gold 
pricing  and  the  creation  of  special  draw- 
ing rights  were  successfully  urged.  The 
agreement  of  governments  to  deal  hon- 
orably with  each  other  in  regards  to  set- 
tlement of  trade  accounts  was  wisely  im- 
plored with  equal  success. 

We  stand  now  at  the  opening  of  the 
1970's  with  new  dynamics  in  our  finan- 
cial structure  to  match  the  exciting  po- 
tentials for  greatly  growing  internation- 
al trade  and  investment.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  at  the  end  of  the  next  decade 
will  find  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  blessing  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
many  other  wise  and  courageotis  leaders 
who  delivered  us  from  the  thrall  of  the 
"golden  calf." 

We  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  at 
this  point  indicate  that  we  understand 
the  work  of  our  colleague  in  this  regard. 

An  article  entitled  "Committee  Rejects 
Gold  Price  Support,"  by  Hobart  Rowen. 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  is  as  follows: 
Committee  Rejects  Gold  Price  Support 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Having  lost  a  "test  of  wills"  with  the  United 
States,  the  government  of  South  Africa  is  no 
longer  "able  to  withhold  gold  from  the  private 
market."  a  Congressional  subcommittee  de- 
clared yesterday. 

Hence,  the  group  said,  there  is  no  purpose 
in  supporting  the  price  to  prevent  a  dip  be- 
low $35  an  ounce  for  private  sales,  or  in  other 
ways  to  "make  a  market"  either  for  the  South 
Africans  or  for  "speculators  whose  expecta- 
tions have  turned  sour." 

But  as  a  sop  to  central  banks  i  mostly  in 
Europe)  who  worry  that  their  own  hoards 
of  gold  might  plunge  in  value,  the  commit- 
tee suggested  an  ingenious  procedure  by 
which  recognized  official  stocks  of  monetary 
gold  would  have  a  guaranteed  fixed  price 
of  $35. 

The  report  was  Issued  by  the  House  sub- 
committee on  International  exchange  and 
payments,  a  unit  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. The  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Rep. 
Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wlsc.)  has  been  influen- 
tial in  helping  shape  U.S.  foreign  economic 
policies. 

An  analysis  of  the  South  African  balance 
of  payments  shows,  the  report  says,  that  the 
major  gold-producing  country  needs  the 
benefit   of   gold   exports   to   sustain   even   a 


small  payments  surplus  over  any  length  of 
time.  To  suspend  gold  sales  permanently 
could  be  accomplished  "only  at  the  expense 
of  massive  deflation  and  domestic  (South 
African)    industrial  dislocation." 

According  to  the  Reuss  committee  data, 
the  South  Africans  sold  more  gold  in  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year  than  in  all  of  1968. 
It  is  this  large  flow  that  helped  bring  the 
price  down  sharply  (from  nearly  $44  this 
past  spring)  to  the  vicinity  of  $35  on  private 
markets  last  week,  and  even  slightly  below 
it.  The  closing  price  In  London  yesterday  was 
$35.30,  up  10  cents. 

Committee  members  are  know^n  to  feel  that 
the  fractional  recovery  In  prices  in  the  past 
few  days  is  due  entirely  to  reported  talks 
between  the  U.S.  and  South  Africa  on  some 
plan  that  would  prevent  the  private  market 
price  falling  below  $35.  To  this,  the  report 
raised  strenuous  objections. 

In  addition  to  retaining  the  two-tier  gold 
system,  introduced  in  March  1968,  which 
produced  the  "test  of  wills"  between  the 
U.S.  and  South  Africa,  the  committee  sug- 
gestion to  prevent  central  bank  losses  was 
as  follows: 

Member  nations  of  the  International  mon- 
etary system  would  guarantee  "collectively" 
that  the  value  of  all  gold  held  In  "legitimate 
monetary  reserves  on  March  31.  1968,"  would 
be  $35  an  ounce. 

The  Committee  had  two  other  proposals: 

If  necessary  to  meet  enlarged  IMF  quotas, 
the  U.S.  should  allocate  gold  from  its  own 
stock  rather  than  agree  to  official  purchases 
from  South  Africa. 

Ultimately,  because  gold  over  time  will  be- 
come less  important  as  a  monetary  asset,  the 
IMF  Articles  of  Agreement  should  be  amend- 
ed to  permit  the  gold  tranche  (25  per  cent) 
to  be  paid  as  well  in  Special  Drawing  Rights 
(SDRs)  or  in  currencies  specified  by  the  IMF. 


THANKS  FROM  VIETNAM 

<  Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  national  senti- 
ments are  deeply  divided  on  our  Nation's 
role  in  Vietnam  it  is  especially  gratifj-ing 
to  learn  of  positive  and  meaningful  ac- 
complishments being  made  to  assist  the 
war-torn  peoples  of  South  Vietnam. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
Tennessee  serviceman,  a  young  man 
whom  I  have  known  since  his  childhood, 
who  has  successfully  undertaken  the  task 
of  assisting  these  deserving  people. 

He  is  Sp5c,  Robert  Geiger  of  123  Fair- 
ways Drive,  Hendersonville.  Tenn.  Spe- 
cialist Geiger  is  now  working  with  the 
71st  Evacuation  Hospital  at  Pleiku,  South 
Vietnam.  Much  of  his  time  is  spent  with 
the  local  Montagnard  tribesmen.  Part 
of  his  time  is  spent  working  with  and 
helping  people  in  a  nearby  leper  colony. 
Upon  arrival  at  Pleiku  Specialist  Geiger 
saw  immediately  a  need  by  these  people 
for  some  of  the  most  rudimentary 
items  of  day-to-day  hving  such  as  cloth- 
ing and  soap  to  cover  and  cleanse  the 
body.  For  help  Specialist  Geiger  ap- 
pealed to  his  church.  East  End  Meth- 
odist of  Nashville.  Tenn.  The  necessary 
items  were  gathered  and  forwarded  by 
the  church  to  Vietnam. 

Through  his  letter  of  thanks  we  were 
able  to  discover  how  badly  these  items 
were  needed,  how  they  were  immediately 
put  to  use  and  how,  in  their  own  small 
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way,  they  have  contributed  to  our  effort 
In  Vietnam. 

In  his  letter  Specialist  Oelger  made  a 
comment  which  should  be  given  serious 
consideration  by  each  of  us.  He  said: 

ThU  country  (South  Vietnam)  La  now 
locked  In  s  conflict  th*t  will  t*ke  mors  tlwui 
anna  to  end  It  will  take  much  patience  and 
educating  the  Vletnameee 

There  are  those  who  In  i?ood  faith  may 
disagree  with  our  mlllUry  presence  and 
policies  in  Vietnam  There  are.  however, 
none  who.  in  good  faith,  can  disagree 
with  the  humanitarian  work  and  eCTorts 
by  such  Americans  sts  Bob  Gelger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments are  worthy  of  note  and  com- 
mendation. At  this  point  I  include  Spe- 
cialist GelKer's  letter  in  the  Recobd  and 
recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  my 
coUeagrues. 

Thakks  PaoM  VtrrnAU 

PlXIKTT.  Vim*Aw, 

Or(ot>^  7,  1969 
DiA«  PBiiNDs  AT  East  End  I  would  like  'o 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  help  In  ob- 
tainlni?  clo*»UnK  for  the  people  .>r  the  vil- 
lage* here  rhey  have  all  been  distributed  and 
the  people  were  very  glad  and  grateful  for 
them 

since  I  sent  out  my  call  for  help  I've  been 
working  in  a  leprosy  colony  There  was  a 
great  need  for  clothing  here  so  moat  of  fhe 
adult  clothing  went  there  I  only  go  there  a 
couple  if  Afternoons  a  week  but  I've  seen 
the  Items  put  to  use  and  now  see  them  on 
the  backs  of  the  paUenu  They're  very  grate- 
ful and  send  their  thanks 

The  remaining  clothes  and  all  that  beau- 
tiful soap  went  to  the  Montagnard  vlllagee 
They  had  the  biggest  bath  I've  ever  seen  The 
whole  village  Uthered  up  The  soap  is  a  tre- 
mendous help  to  us  In  keeping  disease  and 
infection  down  The  chlldrens  clothee  help 
keep  down  the  number  of  colds  Here  In  the 
mountains  It  ge>t8  quite  oool  at  night  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  pneumonia  in  the  children 
I'm  now  working  in  a  civilian  hospital  as 
an  advisor  I've  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a 
side  or  Vietnam  very  few  get  to  see  This 
country  is  now  locked  In  a  conflict  that  will 
take  more  than  ajms  to  end  It  will  take 
much  patience  and  educating  the  Vlet- 
nameee  It  can  not  be  done  without  the  help 
and  backing  of  people  like  you 

Let  me  Uiank  you  from'the  bottom  of  rat 
heart  for  your  help 

May  God  bleas  ajid  keep  vou  all 
Always. 

Bob  OnazB 


ANJrrVERSARY  OP  THE  FIRST  SUC- 
CESSFUL AIRPLANE  FLIGHT 

'Mr.  JONAS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute. > 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Speaker.  66  years  ago 
this  coming  Wednesday  on  December  17 
1903.  Wilbur  and  Orvllle  Wright  com- 
pleted the  first  successful  airplane  flight 
at  Kitty  Ha*k.  N  C  They  thereby  trans- 
formed a  long  held  dream  of  man  into 
reality,  thus  symbolizing  American  pio- 
neering leadership  in  aviation. 

President  Nixon  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion designating  December  17  1969  as 
Wright  Brothers  Day  in  which  he  calls 
upon  the  people  of  the  Nation,  local  and 
national  officials,  to  observe  this  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  this  proclamation  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  proclamation  referred  to  follows: 
WaiOHT  BioTHsu  DAT.  1969 
Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America 
Over  the  centuries,  man  dreamed  a  great 
dream     to   break   his   bondage   to   the  earth 
and    fly   through    the   sky    The   Greeks   told 
of    Icarus    who   almost   succeeded,    but   who 
paid  for  failure  with  his  life  The  dream  took 
shape  in  the  mind  of  the  Renaissance  Man. 
da  Vincl.  who  drew  designs  for  a  flying  ma- 
chine,  but   who  never   flew    But  the  dream 
was   always   there    and   always   man   worked 
to  make  the  dream  a  reality 

On  December  17.  1903.  Orvllle  and  Wilbur 
Wright  made  the  dream  a  hard  scientific 
fact.  Omile  stepped  from  a  homemade  con- 
traption onto  an  ocean  beach  In  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  after  completing  the  first 
successful  airplane  flight 

Almoet  sIxty-sU  years  later,  another  man 
stepped  from  another  craft  onto  another 
plain  This  plain  was  the  waterless  Sea  of 
Tranquility  on  the  Moon  Man  had  not  only 
removed  his  bondage  to  the  earth,  but  had 
expanded   his   horizons   to  outer  .space 

During  these  slxty-slx  years  since  the 
Wright  brothers  made  mans  first  powered 
flight,  aviation  has  revolutionized  our  way 
of  life  Today,  aviation  is  the  servant  of  man. 
bringing  the  world  closer  together  and  mak- 
ing Its  parts  more  accessible  Tomorrow,  avi- 
ation promises  greater  service,  greater  con- 
'-rtbutlons.  and  new  vistas  for  each  of  us. 
The  names  of  Orvllle  Wright  and  Wilbur 
Wright  symbolize  America  s  pioneering  lead- 
ership In  aviation  With  countless  other  men 
of  all  nations,  they  represent  mankinds 
ceaseless  effort  to  make  dreams  reality 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  commemorate 
the  achievements  of  the  Wright  brothers 
The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  88-309  (77  Stat 
40ai.  has  designated  the  seventeenth  day 
of  December  of  each  year  as  Wright  Broth- 
ers Day  and  has  requested  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  Inviting  the 
people  <if  the  L'nlted  States  to  observe  that 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
call  upon  the  people  of  this  nation,  and 
their  local  and  national  government  officials 
to  observe  Wright  Brothers  Day.  December 
17,  1969.  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities,  both  to  recall  the  accompUahmenu 
of  the  Wright  brothers,  and  to  provide  a 
stimulus  to  aviation  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eleventh  clay  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 
nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
fourth 

RicHAao  NtxoN. 
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bound  working  people.  Forty-six  died 
in  the  tragedy  while  nine  were  saved 
after  falling  almost  100  feet  into  the 
river  below.  Federal.  State,  and  local  of- 
ficials aided  by  many  volunteers  co- 
operated in  a  courageous  rescue  and  re- 
covery effort 

Even  as  the  search  for  victims  of  the 
disaster  continued.  Federal  and  State 
agencies  recognized  the  need  for  a  re- 
placement span  and  began  the  work  on 
a  new  bridge  project.  Redtape  was  cut 
a  special  provision  of  law  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  authorizing  the  funding 
and  engineering  plans  were  rushed  t) 
completion  in  record  time.  The  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  of  the  people  con- 
cerned sUnds  as  a  splendid  example  of 
Just  what  can  be  accomplished  withm 
the  capacity  of  our  Federal  legislative 
and  administrative  system. 

At  11  a.m.  today  the  dedication  cere- 
monies began  for  the  replacement  span 
to  be  named — appropriately  enough— 
the  Silver  Memorial  Bridge.  The  $145 
million,  four-lane  span  will  once  again 
provide  a  major  commercial  artery  be- 
tween two  great  SUtes — Ohio  and  West 
Virginia. 

The  great  human  tragedy  of  2  years 
ago  can  never  be  forgotten:  but  tho.se 
who  planned  and  constructed  the  ne« 
Silver  Memorial  Bridge  deserve  the  hiph- 
est  tribute  for  their  superb  achievement 
in  restoring  this  vital  link  over  the  Ohio 
River 

I  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  and  an  arti- 
cle describing  the  great  effort  that  went 
into  the  building  of  the  new  bridge: 

CoopniATlON  PaoDucn)  Nsw  Beidce 
(By  Hobart  Wilson.  Jr.  and  Chester 

TannehUi ) 


THE    NEW    SILVER    MEMORIAL 
BRIDGE 

'Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
slven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.! 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker. 
shortly  before  .5  pm  .  exactly  2  years 
ago  today.  December  15.  1967.  the  Silver 
Bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  between 
Point  Pleasant.  W.  Va..  and  Kanauga. 
Ohio,  collapsed  in  one  of  the  worst  bridge 
disasters  in  US.  history. 

When  the  bridge  fell  it  was  loaded 
with  Christmas  shoppers  and  homeward 


We  have  one  abUlty  above  all  others  th.it 
makes  us  better  than  beasts.  We  can  look 
back  U3  tick  off  our  errors  and  forward  t.i 
plan  how  not  to  repeat  them  In  these  ye;irs 
of  the  establishment  being  questioned,  the 
ways  of  government  siiflerlng  criticism  for 
alleged  under  achievement.  It  Is  good  that 
we  in  the  Trl-County  Area  have  The  New 
Bridge 

Shortly  before  5  pm.  two  years  ago  .11 
Dec  15.  1969.  the  Sliver  Bridge  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant and  Kanauga  collapsed,  carrying  46  to 
their  deaths.  Two  \ictlm8  are  still  missing 
Nine  survived. 

Just  24  months  later  a  new  bridge  cost- 
ing $14  5  million  stands  completed,  ready  Ui 
be  opened  officially  to  traffic  on  the  second 
annlveraary  of  the  tragedy  that  held  the 
attention  of  the  world. 

This  Is  an  example  of  what  can  result 
from  area.  Interstate  and  federal  coopera- 
tion. 

When  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  with- 
in hours  after  the  Silver  Bridge  fell,  declared 
the  tragedy  an  emergency  he  opened  manv 
doors.  As  a  result,  the  vitally  Important  new 
bridge  re-Unking  Ohio  and  Wert  Vlrglnu 
near  the  SUver  Bridge  site  was  completed 
faster  than  most  such  projects  are  even 
planned 

Ohio  and  Wespt  VlrglnU  have  cooperated 
dozens  of  federal  agenolea  cut  through  red 
tape  and  found  the  nwney.  plans  were  adopt- 
ed from  a  bridge  in  Vlcksburg.  Miss.,  with 
some  modlflcatlons.  to  eliminate  months  of 
engineering  design  time,  and  public  hearings 
were  expedited. 

Although  everybody  manifestly  wae  not 
happy  with  the  site  selected  for  the  new 
bridge,  aU  side*  quickly  settled  differences 
There  have  been  no  delaying  court  suits. 
West   Virginia  obtained   rlgbta-of-way   and 
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immediately  began  Its  work;  Ohio  found  the 
money  to  build  a  new  approach  from  the 
Rt  35  by-pass  at  Kanauga  (money  that  later 
was  refunded  to  Ohio  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment) . 

.Ml  this  cooperation  resulted  In  building  at 
miracle  speed  the  new  bridge.  This  coopera- 
tion started  the  night  SUver  Bridge  fell  and 
has  never  ceased. 

On  that  fateful  night  two  years  ago  all 
differences  were  forgotten*  City,  county  and 
state  police  worked  side  by  side  taking  or- 
ders from  designated  civil  defense  authori- 
ties. 

The  Coast  Guard,  VS.  Engineers,  the  Dept. 
of  Transportation  and  local  agencies  worked 
together.  In  rescue  and  recovery  work,  fire 
and  police  units  from  all  trl-county  towns 
as  well  as  Huntington  and  Charleston  came 
ui  Pt.  Pleasant  and  Kanauga  to  help  in  the 
massive  search  for  victims.  Later,  rescue 
teams  from  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee 
.tad  other  states  participated. 

Thus,  as  we  reflect  upon  one  of  the  major 
regional  tragedies  of  our  history,  we  suggest 
that  If  nothing  else  the  new  bridge  shows 
what  can  be  aocompllsbed  for  the  good  of 
the  community  through  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. 

State,  cotinty  and  municipal  "lines"  cut 
and  sla&h  through  our  homogeneously  knit- 
ted Trl-Oounty  Area.  The  Sliver  Bridge  was 
one  of  lis  vital  links  of  Intercourse.  Many 
of  us  failed  to  realize  how  Important  It  was 
to  our  economic  and  social  comfort  until 
1'  was  gone. 

The  New  Bridge,  the  Silver  Memorial 
Bridge,  that  will  be  dedicated  Monday  re- 
unites us. 

Let  us  mark  this  day  as  one  beginning  a 
new  era  of  cooperation  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  our  several  communities. 
Building  The  New  Bridge  demonstrated  what 
:h  possible.  It  remains  to  ue  to  show  The  New 
Bridge  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  people 
cm  do  together. 

Teamwork  Was  Cods  Namx 

( By  Jack  Cowle,  director  of  public  relations, 

Ohio  Department  of  Highways) 

Gallipolis.  Ohio. — Construction  of  The 
Sr.ver  Memorial  Bridge  already  may  be  a  leg- 
end among  bridge  builders  of  the  world. 

Probably  at  no  other  time,  except  perhaps 
midst  the  urgencies  of  all-out  war  for  sur- 
V1-.  al.  before  or  In  years  to  come,  will  an 
,tll-purpose  bridge  across  a  major  waterway 
have  been  proposed,  planned,  financed,  con- 
tracted, built,  and  opened  In  two  years. 

For  such  an  achievement,  teamwork  was 
tiie  prime  necessity.  The  teams  were  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  Oovenunents.  The  Federal  team 
se;  the  basic  "game  plan."  providing  ♦14.6 
million  to  cover  the  total  cost  of  the  bridge 
and  Its  approaches. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Highways  and  the 
West  Virginia  Road  Commission  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation did  the  rest. 

The  new  span  is  at  Henderson,  south  of 
Point  Pleasant,  Mason  County,  W.  Va.,  and 
extends  to  Kanauga  In  Gallia  County,  Ohio. 
It  Is  approximately  one  mile  downstream 
from  the  location  of  the  former  Silver  Bridge 
a-  Point  Pleasant  and  U  about  one  mile  north 
of  GalUpoUs.  The  new  span  Is  about  1,850 
feet  Eouth  of  the  point  where  the  Kanawha 
River  empties  Into  the  Ohio. 

The  Sliver  Bridge  collapsed  December  16. 
1967.  with  the  loss  of  48  lives.  Forty-four 
of  the  bodies  were  recovered  as  were  the  32 
vehicles  which  fell  into  the  river.  The  Sil- 
ver Bridge  was  constructed  In  1927-28  and 
was  opened  to  traffic  on  Memorial  Day,  1928. 
I's  name  was  derived  from  the  sliver  aliunl- 
num  paint  similar  to  the  paint  being  ap- 
plied on  the  new  span. 

The  Sliver  Bridge  was  a  1.750-foot  long, 
two- lane  eyebar  suspension  with  a  700-foot 


main  span  and  two  380-foot  anchor  spaas. 
Erected  by  a  private  firm,  it  was  purchased 
by  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  1941  and  the 
tolls  were  removed  in  1951. 

On  February  7,  1988,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  ordered  a  federal -state  program  for 
the  "immediate  reconstruction"  of  the  bridge. 
He  added,  "Our  objective  Is  to  build  this 
bridge  In  half  the  normal  time.  The  extra 
costs  of  thU  crash  program  are  justified  and 
outweighed  by  the  dally  economic  losses 
caused  by  the  lack  of  this  important  traffic 
link."  The  estimated  economic  loss  due  to 
the  lack  of  a  span  in  the  area  was  about  tl 
million  monthly  he  said. 

Four  possible  sites,  all  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  Point  Pleasant- GalUpoUs,  were 
considered  In  a  location  for  the  span.  A  site 
just  south  of  the  Kanawha  River  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  States  of  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

DBBXCN    AND    EINGINEERINO 

The  substructure  was  designed  by  Howard, 
Needles,  Tammen  and  Bergendoff,  consulting 
engineers  with  main  offices  In  New  York  City 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  superstructure  was  designed  by  E.  Lio- 
nel Pavlo  of  New  York  City. 

The  approaches  on  both  the  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  sides  were  designed  by  E.  S.  Preston 
&  Associates,  Ltd.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  designing  the  superstructtire,  Pavlo 
utilized  preliminary  drawings  that  had  pre- 
viously been  prepared  for  an  Interstate  20 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  Vlcks- 
btirg,  Mississippi.  This  design  was  altered  to 
fit  the  topography  of  the  Ohio  River  area  and 
this  procedure  greatly  aided  In  the  comple- 
tion of  dealgn  and  engineering  work  for  the 
new  span. 

As  to  design,  it  Is  a  four-lane,  three  sp>an 
cantllevered  through  truss  facility.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  superstructure,  it  consists  of  two 
river  piers,  two  land  piers  and  two  abutments. 

The  bridge  Itself  Is  1,800  feet  In  length, 
one  of  the  longest  on  the  Ohio  River.  At  each 
end  are  75-foot  I-beam  approaches.  Thus, 
the  total  length  of  the  span  and  its  ap- 
proaches, ezcltislve  of  the  roadways,  is  1,950 
feet. 

The  distance  between  the  two  river  piers  is 
900  feet  center  to  center.  This  provides  maxi- 
mum clearance  for  river  traffic.  The  distance 
between  the  piers  makes  the  span  one  of  the 
widest  of  any  cantllevered  bridges  on  the 
Ohio  River. 

contracts  and  contractors 

The  initial  contracts  for  construction  were 
awarded  by  the  State  Road  Commission  of 
West  Virginia  on  June  11,  1968.  These  con- 
tracts were  as  follows:, 

Approaches:  S.  J.  Groves  &  Sons.  Inc., 
Minneapolis.  Minn..  West  Virginia  side,  0.1 
mile  connection  with  W.  Va.  2,  $2,096,986. 

Ohio  abutment  and  land  pier:  AlUed  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co..  Hanunond,  Ind..  $112,192. 

W.  Va.  abutment  and  land  pier:  AlUed 
Structural  Steel  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  $124,- 
328. 

River  pier  near  Ohio  shore:  Al  John- 
son Construction  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn , 
$665,106. 

River  pier  near  West  Virginia  shore:  Al 
Johnson  Construction  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  $667,056. 

Superstructure:  Allied  Structural  Steel 
Co..  Hammond.  Ind.,  $5,226,450. 

In  October.  1968.  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Highways  let  a  $1,399,985  contract  to  Bates  ft 
Rogers  Construction  Co.,  Chicago,  ni.,  for  the 
Ohio  approaches  and  the  U.S.  Rt.  35  Bjrpass. 

The  final  contract  for  the  decking  and 
Ugh  ting  was  awarded  by  the  SBC  on  Novem- 
ber 29, 1988,  to  Melbourne  Brothers  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Nortli  Canton,  Ohio,  In  the  amount 
of  $648,483. 

Normally,  the  design,  engineering  and 
construction  of  a  major  bridge  takes  from 


three  to  five  years  from  start  to  completion. 
Thus,  the  time  involved  with  respect  to  tke 
new  span  was  approximately  one-half  the 
normal  schedule. 

A  major  factor  in  the  accelerated  construc- 
tion was  the  performance  by  Allied  Steel  In 
erecting  the  superstructtire.  Allied  Steel  com- 
pleted the  work  In  53  days.  This  was  almost 
less  than  half  of  the  original  time  estimate 
of  100  days. 

In  his  February  7,  1968  directive.  President 
Johnson  said  the  Appalachla  Regional  Com- 
mission win  allocate  $2  million  from  access 
road  funds.  He  directed  that  the  remainder 
of  the  costs  r/ould  come  from  regular  high- 
way funds  administered  by  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  TransjKjrtation.  As  proptoeed  origin- 
ally, the  Dep>artment  of  Transpwrtatlon,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  .Commission  and  the 
two  states  were  to  share  in  the  cost  of  the 
new  span.  The  ARC  later  released  the  $2  mil- 
lion to  the  two  states — $1.3  million  going  to 
West  Virginia  and  about  $665,000  to  Ohio. 

However,  this  method  of  financing  was 
altered  by  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Bill  that  was  enacted  by  Congress 
In  August.  1968. 

This  amendment  provided  the  Department 
of  Transportation  with  $50  million  in  emer- 
gency funds.  Of  this  amount.  $14.3  million 
was  earmarked  for  the  new  bridge  with  West 
Virginia  to  receive  $9.4  million  and  Ohio 
$4.9  million.  It  also  authorized  that  $2  mil- 
lion be  refunded  to  the  ARC.  Thus,  the 
construction  of  the  span  and  Its  approaches 
was  made  possible  by  100  p)er  cent  federal 
funds. 


CORRECTING  THE  PRESS 

(Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remsu'ks.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
desire  to  engage  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
press  corps.  I  recognize  that  members  of 
the  fourth  estate  have  a  necessary  func- 
tion to  perform  in  a  free  country  and 
that  oftentimes  it  is  difBcult  for  members 
of  the  press  to  perform  that  function.  By 
and  large  I  believe  our  free  press  is  one 
of  our  greatest  strenghts  and  I  respect  it 
as  an  institution. 

But  on  occasions  it  is  necessary  that 
we  set  the  record  straight  when  we  believe 
a  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  press. 
Today  is  one  of  those  occasions  for  me. 
I  believe  my  objectivity  and  sense  of  fair- 
ness has  been  impugned. 

In  one  recent  press  report  I  am  referred 
to  SIS  a  strong  hawk  for  my  support  of  our 
Vietnam  policy  and  the  military. 

I  do  wish  the  author  of  this  article  had 
seen  fit  to  check  with  me  in  advance  of 
writing  such  a  statement.  I  could  have 
referred  him  to  a  speech  I  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  September 
30,  1968.  in  which  I  advocated  a  program 
of  planned  withdrawal  of  UJS.  forces 
from  Vietnam. 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  position  of 
a  strong  hawk.  I  submit  further  that  my 
position  was  taken  far  in  advance  of  the 
highly  publicized  position  so  recently 
taken  by  the  "Johnny  come  lately"  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

In  an  editorial  this  morning,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  suggests  that  my  approach 
to  the  Mylai  incident  will  be  dominated 
by  Chairman  Rivers  smd  implies  strongly 
that  I  will  not  act  impartisilly  and  ob- 
jectively in  investigating  the  Mylai 
incident. 
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This  implication  Ignores  the  fact  that 
within  the  last  week  as  reported  by  the 
Washington  Post  I  took  a  position  in  op- 
position to  the  Army  regarding  the  Tow 
missUe  and  that  my  chairman  on  the 
teller  vote  which  was  concerned  with  this 
amendment  voted  exactly  oppasite  to  me 

No  one  has  bought  my  objectivity  nor 
my  sense  of  fairness  nor  attempted  to  buy 
it.  I  can  assure  the  House  that  for  my 
part,  I  want  to  investigate  the  Mylai 
incident  honestly  and  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  mav 


MYLAI 


INVESTIGATING     COM- 
MITTEE 


'  Mr  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  trlven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revLse  and  extend  h:s  re- 
marks ' 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  remarks  that  have 
Just  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  <  Mr   Gubser  > 

I  have  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
special   irwestlgatinij   committee  on  the 
Mylai  incident  and  according  to  the  re- 
cent reports  m  the  Washincton  Post,  myv 
position  also  has   been  prejudged  ^ 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Post  to  former  positions  taken  by 
myself  as  '.vfU  as  the  other  three  mem- 
bers of  'hi.s  committ^^  I  .submit  that 
we  are  as  independent  as  any  that  they 
could  find  on  this  committee  and  we 
would  reflect  no  ones  opinions  except 
our  own. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Post 
for  one  of  the  few  times  in  keep- 
ing the  editorial  opinon  on  the  txlitonal 
page  rather  than  with  the  hard  news 
itself 


TWO  RESOLUTIONS  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
AMERICA  S  FIGHTING  MEN 

iMr  WOLD  asked  and  was  ^iiven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Mr.  WOLD  Mr  Speaker,  today  this 
body  IS  considering  two  proposals  that 
are  most  important  to  the  spint  of  the 
United  States.  I  feel  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  454  and  House  Resolution  661 
embody  the  feelinits  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore. I  feel  their  passage  by  a  .sub- 
stantial majority  of  this  body  would  in- 
dicate to  the  world  the  unity  of  our 
thoutjht  and  .so.  make  our  policies  and 
actions  more  credible — t>oth  to  friend 
and  foe 

For  some  time  now  the  Nation  has 
been  divided  over  the  issue  of  Vietnam. 
The  debate  over  the  matter  is  so  emo- 
tional, so  violent  at  times,  that  many  of 
the  men  fii;hting  the  war  doubt  the  faith 
of  the  Nation.  Equally  important  are  the 
attitudes  of  those  who  arm  and  support 
those  who  fight  our  men  Their  percep- 
tion that  our  support  for  American  fight- 
ing men  is  less  than  unanimous  only 
lends  them  sustenance 

But  the  purpose  of  House  Resolution 
661  IS  not  to  debate  the  merits  of  the 
US.  involvement  m  Vietnam.  Rather, 
its  purpose  is  to  show  the  world  that 
Amencans   stand    united    behind    those 


Americans  fighting  and  shedding  their 
blood  on  the  far-off  battlefields  of  Viet- 
nam. 

The  resolution  will  pay  highest  tribute 
to  the  American  serviceman  who  has 
given  his  life  or  has  been  wounded  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  It  will  also  commend 
each  serviceman  and  veteran  of  Vietnam 
for  his  individual  sacrifice,  bravery, 
dedication,  initiative  and  devotion  to 
duty 

Let  there  t>e  no  doubt  anywhere  where 
we  stand  on  this 

These  men  have  participated  in  what 
has  been  t^rhai*  Uie  most  difficult  war 
m  our  histor>-  With  few  exceptions  they 
have  shown  a  spotless  record  of  sefless- 
ness  and  devotion  to  duty  and  the  ideals 
of  America. 

But  our  commitment  to  honor  them 
must  be  more  than  rhetoric  Our  support 
for  them  must  be  based  on  action. 

Thus  k)ody  is  also  considering  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  454  It  urges  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
comply  with  the  Geneva  accords  in  their 
treatment  of  American  war  captives. 

We  have  had  rather  vivid  accounts  of 
the  inhumane  manner  in  which  the 
North  Vietname.se  and  Vietcong  treat 
Americans  Many  Members  of  this  body 
have  personally  witnessed  the  plight  of 
the  wives  and  other  relatives  of  our  men 
who  have  suffered  the  misfortune  of  be- 
ing hstcd  as  missing 

I  believe  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
alleviate  the  plight  of  American  POW's 
by  mobilizing  public  opinion  across  the 
United  States  lo  pressure  Hanoi  into 
giving  our  men  better  treatment  It  is 
e.speciallv  im^wrtant  that  they  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  the  accord  which  re- 
quire that  the  names  of  POW's  be 
released. 

The  rulers  of  North  Vietnam  have 
hardened  their  heans  However,  we 
know  even  they  are  strongly  influenced 
bv  .American  public  opinion  It  is  ix)ssi- 
ble  that  if  American  jjublic  opinion  is 
strongly  enough  presented,  then  im- 
provements will  be  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  men 

There  is  no  single  gesture  we  can  make 
to  show  our  support  for  American  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam  than  to  lead  the 
.\mencan  public  in  a  condemnation  of 
the  Communist  treatment  of  American 
POWs 

Mr  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  reasoris 
-iiven  m  support  of  these  resolutions.  I 
urge  this  body  to  give  unanimous  con- 
sent to  the  proposals 


A  BALANCED  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM  IS  ESSENTIAL  FOR  THE 
WASHINGTON    AREA 

'  Mr  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr  GUDE  Mr  Speaker,  the  opponents 
of  a  balanced  transportation  system  for 
our  metropohtan  area  are  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  all  citizens,  whether  they 
live  in  the  inner  city  or  the  suburbs. 
Their  position  not  only  thwarts  the 
achievement  of  the  best  tran.sportation 
system,  but  also  involves  air  pollution. 

The  opponents  of  a  balanced  transpor- 


tation system  would  have  us  believe  that 
mass  transit  is  somehow  the  total  an- 
swer. They  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Metro 
is  coordinated  with  regional  bus  and 
auto  transportation.  The  Metro  plans 
call  for  the  planned  freeway  network 
which  IS  now  under  construction;  a  re- 
gion-wide feeder  bus  system;  more  than 
30.000  parking  spaces:  and  transit  sta- 
tions specifically  designed  to  accommo- 
date auto  and  bus  traffic.  These  facts 
reveal  the  fallacy  of  arguing  that  we  curb 
auto  exhaust  pollution  by  opposing  park- 
ing facilities  and  the  construction  of 
streeus  and  freeways  in  the  center  city. 
Such  opposition  ignores  the  regional  na- 
ture of  our  transportation  system  and 
the  regional  nature  of  our  air  pollution 
problem. 

Those  who  honestly  express  concern 
about  exhaust  pollution  should  look  to 
Detroit  for  solutions.  In  a  recent  speech, 
one  auto  company  spokesman  suggested 
that  the  industry  has  done  the  job;  what 
IS  left  of  auto-caused  air  pollution  is  not 
worth  worrying  about;  and  eliminating 
all  pollutants  will  cost  car  owners  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Fortunately,  there  is  more  conscience 
in  other  companies.  The  head  of  one  if 
the  big  three  manufacturers  announced 
that  liis  company  has  developed  an  air 
pollution  control  system  which  will 
greatly  reduce  harmful  emissions,  and 
that  his  company  will  continue  to  spend 
miUions  of  dollars  on  research  to  lick 
the  problem  of  pollution. 

At  least  some  elements  of  the  industrv 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
cans are  growing  increasingly  impatient 
with  compromises:  increasingly  impa- 
tient with  traveling  in  first-class  cars 
which  create  a  .second-class  environ- 
ment. Looking  at  the  ads  for  1970  cars. 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are  the 
last  word  in  engineering,  styling,  and 
technical  achievement,  but  nothing  is 
said  about  the  poisons  these  marvels  are 
pumping  into  the  air  we  breathe. 

Some  manufacturers  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction  in  research.  It  may  be 
that  workable  pollution  control  devices 
can  be  developed,  or  that  the  industry 
will  turn  to  other  propellants  as  are  being 
tested  now,  such  as  steam  and  propane 
What  we  really  need  is  as  much  enthusi- 
asm for  reducing  exhaust  fumes  as  there 
IS  for  increasing  horsepower  and  making 
usele.ss  styling  changes. 

I  believe  American  engineering  can, 
must  and  will  produce  reasonably  priced 
cars  which  will  not  pollute  our  air,  and 
that  with  the  joint  concern  of  citizens. 
Congress  and  the  manufacturers,  we  will 
see  some  substantial  developments  in  the 
near  future. 


OBSCENE  UTERATURE 

Mr  ROTH  asked  and  weus  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bdl  which  would  provide 
additional  protection  for  the  youth  of 
our  country  from  mail  peddlers  of  ob- 
scene literature.  My  legislation  would 
mandate  that  any  material  of  a  ques- 
tionable  nature   be   sent    by    registered 
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mail,  and  that  a  recipient,  showing  proof 
of  age,  would  sign  for  the  delivery. 

It  is  unfortunate,  I  believe,  that  we 
cannot  simply  cut  off  obscene  mailings 
at  their  source.  The  privacy  of  a  man's 
home  should  be  sacred,  and  should  not 
be  subject  to  violations  by  purveyors  of 
smut  through  the  mail.  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  however,  have  made  it  impos- 
sible to  clamp  down  on  those  who  would 
make  a  dollar  at  the  expense  of  the 
moral  fiber  of  our  young  people.  The 
Court  has  upheld  a  New  York  law  mak- 
ing it  illegal  to  distribute  pornographic 
literature  to  a  minor,  but  this  is  only 
one  small  part  of  the  problem.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  time  the  Supreme  Court 
will  permit  more  stringent  measures  to 
stop  the  flow  of  smut  mail  completely. 
In  the  meantime,  the  new  legislation 
I  am  introducing,  I  believe,  would  be 
helpful  in  controlling  the  traffic  flow  of 
Ix)rnography  within  the  present  restric- 
tions laid  dowTi  by  the  Coiut.  I  would 
like  to  include  the  text  of  my  bUl  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

.■\  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 

to  provide  that  sexually  provocative  mall 

otherwise  legally  acceptable  in  the  malls 

shall  be  sent  by  registered  mall 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

fiepresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 

Amertca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 

4001     of    title    39,    United    States    Code     Is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 'the 

following  subsection: 

"(d)  Matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable  in 
the  malls  which  constitutes — 

"(1)    a      picture,      photograph,      drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  picture  film,  or  similar  vis- 
ual representation  or  Image  of  a  person  or 
portion  of  the  human  body,  which  depicts 
nudity,   -sexual   conduct,   or  sadomasochistic 
.>buse.   in   a   manner   designed   to   primarily 
..ppeal  to  the  viewer's  prurient  interests;  or 
■■(21   a   book,   magazine,   or   other  printed 
matter  however  reproduced  or  sound  record- 
ing,  which   depicts   nudity,  sexual  conduct, 
or  sadomasochistic  abuse  or  which  contains 
explicit  and  detailed  verbal  descriptions  or 
narrative  accounts  of  sexual  excitement,  sex- 
vial  conduct,  or  sadomasochistic  abuse,  and 
which  is  designed  to  primarily  appeal  to  the 
listeners     or     reader's     prurient     interests; 
shall  be  carried  and  delivered  by  mall  only 
if  transmitted  as  registered  mall  to  a  person 
over  21  years  of  age.  The  Postmaster  General 
shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  operation 
01    this   subsection.   Such    regulations   shall 
provide  that  each  person  to  whom  any  such 
matter  is  transmitted  under  this  subsection 
shall  provide  documentary  proof  of  his  age, 
signed  by  him  and  satisfactory  to  the  Post- 
niMter  General". 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  CURTIS 
L.  WALLER 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 2  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  assembled  in  its  courtroom  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.,  to  receive  portraits  to 
be  hung  in  the  courtroom,  of  Judge  Cur- 
tis L.  Waller,  and  Judge  Louie  W.  Strum, 
both  distinguished  former  members  of 
the  court  and  Judge  Warren  Jones,  dis- 
tinguished present  member  of  the  court. 
On  this  occasion  the  court  and  members 
"f  the  bench,  bar,  and  the  public  in  at- 
tendance heard  addresses  of  tribute  to 


the  judges  whose  portraits  were  being 
received. 

I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  to  pay 
tribute  to  former  Judge  Curtis  L,  Waller, 
who  for  6  years  prior  to  my  entering  the 
Senate  was  my  devoted  and  able  law 
partner  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  I  should  like 
to  submit  following  my  remarks  here  my 
address  on  that  occasion  in  tribute  to 
this  great  and  noble  jurist,  friend  and 
citizen.  Judge  Waller: 

Address  of  Hon.  CLAtroE  Pepper 
On  July   11,   1950,  a  Judicial  sun,  In  the 
full  lustre  and  glow  of  noonday  brilliance, 
after  a  brief  flicker  and  pause,  dropped  sud- 
denly behind  the  horizon  of  life  into  eternity 
and  Immortality.  For  on  that  day,  Curtis  Lon- 
glno  Waller,  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  Florida's  rank- 
ing member  of  the  federal  Judiciary,  died, 
after  a  brief  Illness,  at  63.  Into  the  grave  with 
him  went  the  hearts  of  a  countless  host  who 
admired  him  for  the  virile  strength  of  his 
mind  and  loved  him  for  the  grandeur  of  his 
character  and  the  noble  beautv  of  his  spirit. 
Appointed  as  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Northern  and  Southern  Districts  of 
Florida  in  1940,  he  was  elevated  to  the  circuit 
court  in  1943.  His  Judicial  career  climaxed  a 
rich  and  full  life  which  began  in  Silver  Creek 
Mississippi,  where  his  family  was  rooted  and 
revered,  and  an  uncle  was  governor.  He  took 
his  literary  work  at  Mississippi  College  and 
his  law  degree  at  Millsaps  College.  He  was  a 
high  school  teacher,  secretary  to  the  gifted 
Pat  Harrison  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  Congress;  an  aviator  in  World  War  I.  Re- 
turned from  the  war,  he  immediately  gained 
distinction    at    the    Bar    of    Mississippi     He 
served   in  the   Mississippi   House  of   Repre- 
sentatives. In  1924  he  moved  to  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  and  at  once  assumed  leadership  in 
an  eminent  Leon  County  Bar. 

His  counsel  was  sagacious,  his  thinking 
astute  and  profound.  His  character,  against 
which  all  of  his  life  no  man  ever  dared  to 
whisper,  won  profound  respect  for  every  ut- 
terance he  made  to  client  or  court.  He"  was 
thorough,  and  when  his  preparation  was  fin- 
ished, sure  of  his  case.  He  had  the  genius  as 
a  lawyer  of  catching  phrase  and  homelv  or 
humorous  rhetoric  which  endeared  him  alike 
to  court  and  Jury.  His  standing  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  community  caused  him  to  be  drafted 
against  his  will  to  serve  Leon  Countv  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  accept  ap- 
pointment as  State  Attorney  for  the  Second 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Florida  for  a  brief  period. 
He  had  an  enviable  aptitude  for  the  bench, 
for  he  had  that  balance  of  Judgment,  that 
Innate  sense  of  Justice,  that  coverage  of  con- 
viction, as  well  as  that  saturation  in  legal 
principle  and  precedent,  which  makes  the 
Judge.  To  a  judicial  mind  he  brought  a  gen- 
tleman's code  and  a  warm  heart.  His  happy 
diversion  from  labor  was  Ashing,  and  he 
wrote  intriguing  fishing  stories  for  national 
sportsmen's  magazines.  In  the  camp  or  in  the 
friendly  circle  which  he  so  much  loved,  he 
had  no  superior  as  a  storyteller. 

He  was  too  faithful  a  disciple  of  the  law 
not  to  follow  It,  hut  he  was  too  Just  a  Judge 
not  to  rebel  at  wrong — even  what  he  thought 
was  wrong  law.  He  believed  in  social  Justice 
and  progress,  and  as  a  citizen  he  supported 
liberal  men  and  liberal  movements;  but 
when  he  sat  as  a  Judge  he  was  the  shield  of 
the  individual,  and  woe  to  those,  pressing 
down  upon  the  citizen,  who  fell  upon  the 
poniard  of  his  pen.  As  a  district  Judge  he 
had  the  faculty  to  grasp  the  Issues,  to  rule 
promptly  and  forcibly,  and  to  dispatch  the 
court's  business  both  quickly  and  well.  As  an 
appellate  Judge  he  spurned  verbosity;  he 
scorned  empty  rhetoric  and  cut  through  the 
confusion  of  fact  and  word  with  the  lance 
of  a  penetrating  mind  and  what  Mr.  Justice 
Glenn  Terrell  called  "Incisive,  pointed  and 
direct  statement." 


In  one  of  his  dissenting  opinions.  Judge 
Waller  said:  "I  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  Con- 
gress the  absurd  design  to  tax  a  gift  to  a 
babe  in  arms  because  his  estate  must  be 
managed  by  someone  sul  juris,  exercising  the 
powers  of  a  guardian  or  parent,  while  a  gift 
to  an  adult,  requiring  no  managing  third 
party,  is  tax  free.  Congress  likes  adult  voters, 
but  surely  not  that  well."  Pondren  v.  Com- 
missioner, 141  F.2d  419,  422  (1944). 

But  he  could  put  a  romantic  shaft  upon 
his  arrow;  in  Crews  v.  United  States,  160 
F.2d  746,  747  (1947),  he  began  the  opinion 
of  the  court:  "The  beautiful  Suwanne 
River — the  mention  of  which  calls  to  mem- 
ory a  plaintive  melody  of  strumming  ban- 
Jos,  humming  bees,  childhood's  playful 
hours,  a  hut  among  the  bushes,  and  a  long- 
ing to  go  back  to  the  place  where  the  old 
folks  stay — was  the  scene  of  the  cruel  and 
revolting  crime  that  provoked  the  gesture 
of  dealing  out  justice  that  is  this  case." 

His  judicial  reputation  was  rising  all  over 
the  country.  The  law  he  loved  has  lost  one  of 
its  finest  and  best. 

We  became  friends  shortly  after  1925  and, 
until  he  went  away,  our  lives,  like  our  hearts, 
were  close  together.  When  he  was  lowered 
beneath  the  gentle  pine  which  is  his  sen- 
tinel in  Tallahassee,  there  came  back  to  my 
mind  the  noble  words  of  Antonv  over  the 
body  of  Brutus  at  Phllippl: 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mlx'd  In  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world  'This  was  a  man!"  " 

And  if  we  add  "and  a  great  and  Just 
Judge."  there  is  a  fitting  epitaph  for  Curtis 
L.  Waller, 

May  it  please  the  court: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  this  meaningful  occasion 
and  particularly  to  have  the  honor -to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  whom  I  respected 
as  a  judge,  admired  as  a  lawyer,  es- 
teemed as  a  gentleman  and  loved  as  a 
law  partner  and  friend,  Curtis  L.  Waller. 


RIGHTS   OF  MINORITIES   MUST  BE 
PROTECTED 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
series  of  police  actions  directed  against 
members  of  the  Black  Panther  organiza- 
tion around  the  country — in  particular 
the  killing  by  Chicago  police  of  Panther 
leaders  under  circumstances  that  have 
not  been  fully  explained — should  cause 
concern  to  citizens  of  all  political  views. 
Most  of  us — including  myself — condemn 
out  of  hand  the  goals  and  the  methods 
espoused  by  the  Black  Panthers.  How- 
ever, our  constitutional  system,  which 
protects  us  all,  extends  inalienable 
guarantees  to  every  citizen  and  to  all  un- 
popular political  minorities.  Indeed,  those 
guarantees  only  become  important  ■R-hen 
tested  in  support  of  dissenters. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  crimes 
allegedly  committed  by  members  of  the 
Black  Panther  organization  should  be  in- 
vestigated thoroughly,  and  the  full  force 
of  the  law  invoked  where  sufficient  e'vi- 
dence  discloses  that  the  law  has  been  vio- 
lated. But  too  much  is  at  stake  to  permit 
such  investigations  to  turn  into — or  even 
appear  to  turn  into — a  political  and  pos- 
sibly racial  vendetta  operation  against 
this  or  any  other  controversial  group.  Al- 
ready the  suspicion  that  such  a  policy  on 
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the  part  of  police  authorities  exists  has 
caused  consternation,  concern,  and  fear 
In  many  communities 

I  welcome  the  announcement  that  the 
Justice  Department  Is  Investigating  the 
Chicago  mcldent.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment's mvestlgatory  force  is  the  FBI. 
which  is  Itself  under  attack  for  allegedly 
encouraging  harassment  of  the  Blaclc 
Panthers  Also.  alas,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment under  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
has  lost  much  of  the  reputation  for  inde- 
pendence and  evenhandedness  which  it 
once  had. 

For  these  reasons  I  welcome  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  group  of  distin- 
guished lawyers  including  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  is 
preparing  to  look  into  this  matter  Their 
investigation,  while  helpful,  being  with- 
out subpena  power,  will  not  sufHce.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  go  further  The  US.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  an  independent 
bipartisan  group  with  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  rights  of  minorities  and  a 
real  Understanding  of  the  problems  that 
beset"  our  Nitlon  whose  report  would  re- 
ceive wide  acceptance  should  undertake 
this  investigation  and  I  have  written  to 
Theodore  M  Hesburgh.  chairman  of  the 
commission,  as  have  others  of  our  col- 
leagues, requesting  such  an  investiga- 
tion. My  letter  to  the  commission  fol- 
lows: 

Hon.  Theooorc  M   Hesburgh 

Cialrman.  US  Commuston  on  Cmi  Rights. 
Washington.  D  C 
Dear  Patheb  Hesburgh  I  would  like  to 
Join  with  my  collea^uea  who  have  wrrltten 
to  you  requesting  that  'he  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  undertake  an 
investigation  into  the  Chicago  incident  in- 
volving the  Black  Panthers  and  the  Chicago 
police  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  two 
leaders  of  the  Illinois  Blaclc  Ptuiihers  There 
are  .serious  questions  surroundlna;  the  shoot- 
ings  which  are  very  disturbing  to  people, 
black  and  white,  .across  the  country  It  would 
be  unfair  to  prejudge  the  actions  of  the  po- 
lice but  It  also  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  {jermlt  this  situation  to  go  uninvestigated 
Therefore,  It  is  most  important  that  an  in- 
vestigation, If  Its  andlngs  are  to  have  wide 
acceptance,  be  conducted  by  those  whose 
credibility  is  unimpeachable  Your  Commis- 
sion has  such  a  reputation  I  urge  you  to 
pursue  this  matter 
Sincerely. 

Edwaeo  I.  Koch 


COMMENDATION  TO  CONGRESS- 
MAN PERKINS 

'  Mr  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  just  a  moment  here  this  morn- 
ing, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  to  voice  my  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  Mr  PriuuNSt  for 
the  magnificent  leadership  that  he  gave 
last  week  when  the  House  was  consider- 
ing the  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
effort  to  combat  poverty  in  the  United 
States  The  zeal,  the  tenacity,  the  cour- 
age, the  hard  work  that  Mr  Perkins 
brought  to  this  effort  I  think  are  the 
central  reasons — coupled  with  the  wide- 
spread support  that  the  war  on  poverty 


obviously  commands  across  the  coun- 
try— for  the  strong  bipartisan  vote  In 
the  House  to  extend  the  program.  Mr. 
Perkins'  splendid  leadership  is.  I  am 
confident.  In  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  victory  on  Friday  last  by  some 
68  votes. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 

PUCINSKD  . 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  In- 
diana He  Is  absolutely  right.  Ca«l  Per- 
kins literally  accomplished  a  miracle 
here  and  it  demonstrates  the  high  regard 
this  House  has  for  his  leadership.  It  also 
proves  that  the  poverty  program  Ls  like 
a  cat  with  nine  lives.  Some  thought  that 
It  was  desul,  but  It  has  literally  sprung 
back  to  life  again,  thanks  to  Carl  Per- 
kins s  leadership. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN   AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prenous  order  of  the  House,  the  eentle- 
man  from  Ohio  Mr  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1968  the  United  States  produced  131.- 
462.000  tons  of  .steel,  27  percent  of  the 
total  world  production  This  represents 
about  1300  pwunds  of  .steel  for  every 
person  in  the  countr>' 


FIFTEEN- PERCENT  BENEFIT  BOOST 

FOR      ELDERLY      COMMENDABLE 

STOP-GAP  MEASURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Mr  Halpern)  is 
recognued  for  5  mmutes 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  unavoid- 
able cncumstances  made  It  impossible  for 
me  to  arrive  at  today's  session  of  the 
House  in  time  for  me  to  vote  for  H.R. 
15095  I  am  delighted  the  measure  won 
overwhelming  approval  and  I  hope  it  is 
only  the  first  important  step  toward  fur- 
ther liberalization  of  our  .social  security 
benefits. 

The  15-percent  across-the-board  rise 
in  .social  security  that  the  House  consid- 
ered today  is  a  commendable  step  for- 
ward, and  I  support  it  But.  it  falls  far 
.short  of  the  reality  of  today  s  needs  and 
should  be  brought  up  to  a  50-percent 
boost  In  the  next  3  years 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  calling 
for  sweepmg  social  security  reforms,  in- 
cluding a  3-year  progression  increase  to 
50  percent,  starting  with  an  immediate 
15-percent  raise  in  benefits  which  I  think 
the  Nation's  retirees  need  and  deserve. 
Thousands  of  retired  citizens  are  desper- 
ately in  need  and  the  50-percent  increase 
IS  vital  If  tliey  are  to  achieve  a  life  of 
dignity  and  security. 

I  understand  that  the  added  benefits 
under  the  bill  being  considered  today 
would  increase  the  minimum  from  $55 
to  $64  for  smgle  persons  and  $82  50  to  $96 
for  couples;  and  provide  eventual  maxi- 
mum benefit  increases  of  $218  to  $250  70 
for  smgle  persons  and  from  $323  to  $376 
for  couples  I  advocate  bringing  these  up 
to  a  minimum  of  $120  monthly  for  in- 
dividuals and  $180  for  couples,  and  the 


maximum  monthly  benefit  for  individuals 
would  be  $314  and  for  couples,  $471  In  the 
next  3  years. 

The  average  monthly  Individuals  bene- 
fits under  today's  bill  would  rise  from 
$100  to  $116,  and  the  average  for  a  re- 
tired couple  would  rise  from  $170  to  $196 
This  is  far  from  enough,  and  should  be 
at  least  brought  up  to  the  realistic  figures 
of  $144  monthly  for  individuals  and  $242 
for  retired  couples. 

These  new  average  rises,  commend- 
able as  they  may  be,  are  still  much  less 
than  the  $355  a  month  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department  says  a  retired  couple  needs 
to  live  modestly  in  New  York. 

In  New  York  City  today,  there  are  a 
million  men  and  women  age  65  or  over, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  must  make 
do  on  fixed  Incomes  that  are  being  stead- 
ily reduced  by  the  inexorable  rise  m 
prices  every  month. 

Two  years  ago  when  Congress  raised 
social  security  benefits  by  13  percent,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  stood  at  119.  Last 
month  the  CPI  had  risen  to  129.8,  a  rise 
of  9.1  percent.  We  can  assume  that  by 
the  time  the  proposed  15 -percent  Increase 
is  actually  paid,  in  1970,  the  rise  will  be 
about  10  percent  or  more. 

Social  security  has  fallen  pitifully 
short  of  its  original  intent,  which  was  to 
replace  income  loss  due  to  retirement, 
disability,  or  death.  As  a  result,  mllllon.s 
of  elderly  are  impoverished  social  cast- 
offs,  in  an  era  of  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity for  the  great  majority  of  Americans 

Out  of  24.7  million  retired  people  re- 
ceiving social  security,  8.2  million  are 
classified  as  poor.  This  includes  5.8  mil- 
lion out  of  16.8  million  age  65  or  over  If 
the  15-percent  increase  is  approved,  per- 
haps 1.8  million  would  rise  out  of  pov- 
erty, but  millions  of  retirees  would  still 
be  Impoverished. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  give  priority 
to  the  dire  need  for  realistic  revisions  ni 
social  security  early  in  1970. 

The  committee  should  Increase  bene- 
fits another  35  percent  by  1972,  to  brint: 
it  to  $120  a  month  by  that  time,  to  abol- 
ish the  monthly  premium  payment  for 
medicare  part  B — doctor — insurance,  and 
to  extend  medicare  coverage  to  out-of- 
hospital  drugs,  among  other  needed  lib- 
eralizations. And  in  particular.  let  me 
stress  the  need  to  lift  the  outside  earn- 
ings limit  for  senior  citizens.  The  present 
hmitatlon  is  ridiculous.  How  can  we  e.\- 
pect  people  to  work  with  dignity  and 
pride  for  such  a  pittance.  And,  how  can 
we  encourage  productivity  and  useful- 
ness among  our  senior  citizens  when  our 
laws  say  they  cannot  work  for  above  pov- 
erty wages? 


MINORITY  GROUP  DESIGNATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  i 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  HUnois  (Mr.  Pxjcinski)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  l.s 
being  circulated  throughout  the  Federal 
Government  a  memorandum  on  minority 
group  designation  which  I  think  should 
be  of  more  than  just  passing  interest  to 
all  of  us  here  in  Congress. 

This  memorandum  instructs  supervi- 
sors to  designate  the  minority  status  of 
certain  Federal  employees. 
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The  memorandum  points  out  that  a 
minority  group  designation  of  an  Indi- 
vidual employee  Is  that  which  he  ap- 
parently considers  himself  to  be,  or  which 
he  apparently  is  regarded  to  be  by  otherB 
in  the  work  environment  or  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  memorandum  further  provides 
that  a  supervisor  should  not  seek  con- 
firmation of  the  minority  group  designa- 
tions he  makes  from  the  individuals  in- 
volved. 

The  memorandum  acknowledges  that 
minority  group  designations  of  race  and 
national  origin  used  in  the  report  are 
necessarily  broad  and  are  therefore  not 
anthropologically  precise. 

I  submit  that  this  whole  practice  of 
designating  Federal  employees  by  race 
and  national  origin  was  rejected  by  the 
Congress  when  we  passed  the  Civil  Rights 
.\ct  of  1964  and  by  subsequent  actions.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  this  is  a  shocking  inva- 
sion of  a  Federal  employee's  personal 
rights  for  that  employee  to  be  given  a 
designation  as  to  his  race  and  national 
origin  without  seeking  confirmation  of 
the  minority  group  designation  he  makes 
from  the  individual  Involved. 

This  whole  practice  of  designating  or 
identifying  Federal  employees  obviously 
IS  a  forerunner  to  setting  up  a  quota 
.system  in  the  Federal  Government.  I 
uould  think  that  my  liberal  colleagues 
who  are  always  so  quick  to  defend  the 
rights  of  individuals  would  be  outraged 
with  this  new  practice  and  would  voice 
their  objections  in  much  stronger  terms 
than  I  might  use. 

I  recall  only  too  vividly  how  several 
years  ago  there  was  consternation  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  because  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor,  in  order  to  have 
some  idea  on  the  racial  distribution  of 
Labor  Department  employees,  placed  a 
•-imple  little  symbol  of  "W"  to  designate 
white  workers  and  "N"  to  designate 
Negro  workers  on  their  personnel  cards. 
Secretary  Arthur  Goldberg  sununarily 
fired  the  Assistant  Secretary  because  Mr. 
Goldberg  was  so  outraged  at  this  prac- 
tice of  designating  Federal  employees  by 
racial  origin. 

There  has  been,  from  time  to  time, 
other  protest  about  this  practice  and  so 
It  occurs  to  me  that  those  who  have  been 
-so  incensed  in  the  past  ought  to  raise 
their  voices  against  this  practice,  unless 
they  are  willing  to  admit  that  indeed 
they  have  a  double  standard. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  If  this 
practice  is  to  prevail,  then  I  must  insist 
that  we  carry  minority  group  designation 
to  Its  fullest  extent. 

If  we  are  going  to  keep  an  inventory 
ijn  the  origin  of  Federal  employees  by 
race  and  national  origin,  then  I  submit 
we  must  also  add  to  this  dimension  eth- 
nic Identity. 

I  must  insist  that  any  inventory  of 
Federal  employees  must  apply  to  all  em- 
ployees and  their  personnel  records  must 
reflect  their  race  and  their  ethnic  origin. 

I  must  insist  that  Americans  of  Italian 
descent,  of  Polish  descent,  or  any  of  the 
other  Slavic  groups,  of  Irish  descent,  of 
English  descent,  of  German  descent,  or  of 
any  other  ethnic  origin  must  be  identified 
in    personnel    records    with    the    same 


thoroughness  that  the  so-called  minority 
groups  are  identified. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  reduce 
all  of  this  to  its  lowest  common  de- 
nominator, we  discover  that  ail  Ameri- 
cans are  members  of  S(»ne  minority  group 
and  I  submit  it  is  contrary  to  the  highest 
interests  of  equality  in  this  country  to 
arbitrarily  select  any  one  group  of  Ameri- 
cans for  identification  in  their  personnel 
records. 

I  think  that  when  we  bring  all  of  this 
talk  to  its  final  conclusion,  we  will  find 
how  unwise  it  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  try  to  establish  or  siscertaln  em- 
plosmient  qualifications  on  any  other 
standard  than  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker  to  perform  the  job  better 
than  anyone  else. 

But  so  long  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wants  to  get  into  the  business  of 
designating  Federal  employees  by  race 
and  national  origin,  Mr.  Speaker,  than 
this  principle  must  be  applied  to  every 
employee  In  the  Federal  Establishment. 

The  memorandum  being  circulated 
throughout  the  Federal  Government  fol- 
lows: 

MlNORITT    GROTTF    DESIGNATION 

The  minority  group  designations  of  race 
and  national  origin  used  in  this  report  are 
necessarily  broad  and  are  therefore  not 
anthropologically  precise.  Moreover  identifl- 
catlon  of  members  of  minority  groups  by 
visual  observation  has  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  accuracy.  However,  the  minority 
groupings  used  and  the  method  of  identifying 
minority  group  status  are  considered  to  be 
adequate  lor  meeting  present  needs. 

The  minority  group  designation  of  an  in- 
dividual employee  Is  that  which  he  apparently 
considers  himself  to  be,  or  which  he  appar- 
ently is  regarded  to  be  by  others  in  the  work 
environment  or  the  community.  A  super- 
visor should  not  seek  conflrmation  of  the 
minority  group  designations  be  makes  from 
the  individuals  Involved. 

The  following  are  guidelines  for  group 
designationa: 

Negro — Persons  having  visual  character- 
istics of  this  group  and  who  are  bo  regarded 
in  the  establishment  where  they  work  or  In 
the  community  where  they  live. 

Spanish  American — This  group  includes 
persons  of  Latin-American,  Mexican,  Fnierto 
Rican,  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry. 

American  Indian — Persons  who  are  re- 
garded in  the  establishment  or  community 
as  members  of  this  group. 

Oriental — ^Empolyees  who  are  regarded  in 
the  establishment  or  in  the  community  as 
members  of  this  group,  which  includes  per- 
sons of  several  national  origins:  e.g.,  Japa- 
nese, Chinese,  Filipino,  Korean,  Polynesians, 
Indonesians,  etc. 

Aleut  and  Eskimo  Employment  in  Alaska — 
Employees  who  are  regarded  as  members  of 
these  groups  in  the  establishment  or  com- 
munity. 

LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
FEDERAL  FACTORY  INSFECTION 
FOR  NEW  CARS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Parbstein) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  15262,  legislation 
to  provide  for  Federal  factory  inspection 
for  safety  defects  in  new  cars. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
recently  announced  an  11 -percent  de- 


fect rate  among  new  cars  it  tested.  The 
California  Highway  Patrol  found  that 
50  percent  of  the  new  csu-  equipment  it 
tested  was  defective.  During  the  first  9 
months  of  1969,  the  auto  manufacturers 
themselves  recalled  7.7  million  cars.  And 
since  September,  one  major  auto  com- 
pany has  already  recalled  half  of  one  of 
its  1970  lines. 

When  so  large  a  number  of  new  cars 
are  found  with  defects,  it  is  obvious  the 
current  procedure  for  policing  auto 
safety  standards  is  grossly  defective. 
Whether  it  is  willful  negligence  or  sim- 
ple neglect  makes  little  difference  to  the 
driver  whose  car  brakes  have  just  failed 
because  of  a  loose  screw  or  substandard 
cable. 

Under  current  practices,  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  ix)lices  the  auto 
safety  standards  it  establishes  by  in- 
specting new  cars  it  has  purchased  from 
dealers.  For  the  1970  model  year,  the 
Bureau  has  purchased  a  total  of  23  cars. 
There  are  approximately  150  make- 
models  on  the  road  today.  Furthermore, 
these  23  cars  were  purchased  in  Novem- 
ber, a  full  2  months  after  the  new  mod- 
els were  made  available  to  the  public. 

For  the  1969  model  year,  20  vehicles 
were  purchased  for  Inspection.  This  was 
in  the  spring  of  1969,  more  than  6 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  new 
model  year.  For  the  1968  model  year, 
the  first  year  the  progrsmi  was  in  opera- 
tion, 72  cars  were  purchased.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place  until  June  of 
1968,  just  as  the  major  automakers  were 
beginning  to  phase  out  their  old  models 
to  begin  manufacture  of  the  new  model. 

The  safety  bureau's  findings  to  date, 
beyond  the  publicity  they  have  gener- 
ated, have  had  little  effect  on  automobile 
production  and  quality.  The  bureau's 
procedure's  are  both  expensive  and  in- 
effective. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  assembly- 
line  inspection  of  new  cars.  Through 
such  a  procedure,  defects  can  be  de- 
tected and  corrected  before  the  car  ever 
reached  its  potential  owner.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  has  had  the  analogous 
power  in  the  aircraft  field  since  1923. 
And  last  year  the  Congress  gave  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a  similar  power 
with  respect  to  meat  and  other  food 
products.  Assembly  line  inspection  is 
nothing  new  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  auto  industry  may  be  adverse 
to  it,  but  that  is  only  because  such  a 
procedure  might  be  effective. 

Despite  current  safety  laws,  the  auto 
manufacturers  continue  to  demonstrate 
a  willful  disregard  for  public  health  as 
they  continue  to  pursue  the  profit  motive 
apparently  unhampered  by  concern  for 
the  quality  or  safety  of  their  product. 

Token  Federal  inspections  for  industry 
compliance  are  apparently  not  enough. 
And  similarly  the  limited  size  of  the  fine 
that  can  be  imposed  upon  an  auto  com- 
pany for  a  safety  violation  is  also  inade- 
quate. Section  109(a)  of  the  national 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  sets  a  limit  of  $1,000  on  the  fine 
that  can  be  imposed  for  any  single  viola- 
tion and  a  maximum  fine  of  $400,000  for 
"any  related  series  of  violations." 

This  level  of  fines  encourages  viola- 
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tlons  It  IS  cheaper  in  many  cases  for  the 
auto  comptmy  to  produce  substandard 
autos  and  pay  an  occasional  fine  rather 
than  Invest  in  a  safe  car.  Unfortunately, 
the  cost  to  the  driver  in  terms  of  death 
and  injur>'  is  mcreased  when  a  manu- 
facturer pursues  such  a  course 

To  remedy  this,  my  legislation  would 
increase  the  limit  on  penalties  for  single 
violatiorvs  to  $10,000  and  remove  the 
ceiling  on  fines  payable  in  connection 
with  "any  related  series  of  violations  " 
The  text  of  H  R  15262  and  related  ma- 
terial follows: 

H  R  1 5262 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  In- 
crease the  civil  penalties  for  violation  there- 
of and  to  require  Federal  Inspection  of 
motor  vehlcle.s  and  Items  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  tor  conformance  with  Federal 
satety  -standards 

He  It  t'nacted  by  Che  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ayrier-ica  m  Confess  asaemhU-d.  That  sec- 
tion 109 1  a)  of  the  Nauonal  Traffic  and  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  iiafety  Act  of  1966  t  15  USC 
13981  IS  ameftded  by  striking  out  in  the  first 
sentence  theff^f  $1  OOO"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  tHO.OOO"  and  :n  the  .second 
sentence  "hereof  by  Inserting  a  period  fol- 
lowing thereby"  and  striking  out  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  the  peri- 
od at  the  end  thereof 

Sec.  2  The  nrst  sentence  of  subsection 
lai  of  -section  112  of  the  N'atlonal  Traffic 
and  Mot<^)r  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
VSC  1401  I  13  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"The  Secretary  ^hall  conduct  such  Inspec- 
tions and  Investigations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  Federal  motor  vehicle  safe- 
ty standard  established  under  this  title,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  inspection 
(Continuously  or  periodically)  of  motor  vehi- 
cles and  Items  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
at  -he  time  and  place  of  manufacture  i  in- 
cluding the  assembly  of  parts  of  such  vehi- 
cles or  Items  of  equipment) ." 


(E.xcerpt  from  column  by  Jack  Anderson  in 
the  Washington  Post.  Nov    19.   1969 1 

The  motorists  protection  from  violations 
of  the  Federal  Auto  Safety  Standards  in  1969 
and  1970  cars  is  about  a  flimsy  as  a  Detroit 
fender 

While  Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe 
ballyhoos  the  job  he  Is  doln«  for  the  Ameri- 
can driver,  an  ■.insettllng  document  with 
supporting  data  prepared  by  his  =afety  ex- 
perts tells  a  different  story  The  unpublished 
material  shows 

Although  1970  cars  came  out  months  ago. 
It  was  only  in  early  November  that  23  cars 
were  bought  by  Volpe  s  department  for  tests 
to  see  whether  they  comply  with  his  safety 
standards 

In  fact,  only  21  government-owned  cars 
altogether  are  being  'ested  from  the  1969 
Detroit  lines  It  will  be  months  before  his 
tiny  sampling  is  tested  and  the  results  re- 
leased to  the  nations  drivers 

And  It  will  be  well  into  1970  before  the 
buyer  of  a  1970  car  will  know  whether  he's 
getting  the  safety  he  pays  for  or  is  driving  a 
motorized  time  bomb  The  repijrt  gloomily 
concludes  'hat  some  models  will  never  be 
tested  while  on  others,  the  driver  will  have  to 
wait  two  years  to  know  whether  his  car  wa.s 
safe  when  he  bought  It. 

Calitornh  Highway  Pathol, 

August  20.   1969 
To       Vehicle     and     automotive     equipment 
manufacturers 

Subject     California  conformity   testing  pro- 
gram 
Qentuimen:  At  the  end  of  1968  we  noti- 
fied  you   that   this   Department   as   a  result 


of  new  legislation  would  begin  purchasing 
and  testing  devices  requiring  approval  to 
ensure  their  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments .if  applicable  Federal  standards  and 
State  regulations  We  also  advised  you  that 
the  results  of  the  laboratory  tests  would  be 
furnished  both  to  the  manufacturer  and  to 
the   National   Highway  Safety   Bureau 

Since  November  1968.  a  total  of  260  de- 
vices have  been  tested  under  this  program 
The  attached  table  shows  that  51  percent 
of  -he  aftermarket  devices  and  51  percent  uf 
•he  original  equlpmen-  type  devices  failed 
to  meet  the  specifications  applicable  to  the 
particular  unit 

We  are  quite  concerned  that  >uch  a  high 
percentage  of  devices  being  sold  do  not  have 
performance  equal  to  the  sample  .submitted 
for  approval  We  were  particularly  surprised 
because  most  of  the  devices  seemed  to  be 
Identical  to  those  used  as  original  equip- 
ment on  trucks  and  trailers  manufactured 
after  Janimrv  1.  VAtiH  and  passenger  cars 
manufactured  after  January  1.  1969  It  Is 
obvious  that  whatever  effort  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  has  exerted  In  en- 
forcing compliance  with  new  vehicle  stand- 
ards has  not  spilled  over  into  the  identical 
units  sold  as  replacements  for  damaged  orig- 
inal equipment 

You  mav  be  Interested  In  the  following 
example  uf  frequent  causes  of  deficiencies 
found  in  the  purchased  samples- 

1  Deterioration  of  lens  molds  causing  In- 
adequate reflex  reflector  and  motorcycle 
headlamp  performance 

2  Substitution  of  bulbs  which  are  not 
the  correct  rated  candlepower  or  filament 
configuration. 

In  taking  enforcement  action,  we  merely 
alert  the  manufacturer  to  a  possible  produc- 
tion problem  m  cases  where  the  deficient 
photometric  values  are  wuhln  our  previous 
tolerance  If  the  failures  are  outside  the 
tolerance,  we  require  the  manufacturer  to 
submU  representative  present  production 
samples  to  an  approved  laboratory  within  30 
days  in  accordance  with  the  California  Vehi- 
cle Code  provisions  If  the  manufacturer  falls 
to  submit  samples  and  does  not  have  labora- 
tory tests  initiated  by  the  end  of  the  thirty 


day  period,  or  If  the  laboratory  teats  show 
that  the  devices  are  not  In  compliance  with 
the  standards,  the  certificate  of  approval  f,)r 
th«  device  is  c&nc*Iled  and  units  may  1. 1 
longer  be  offered  for  sale  In  this  State.  So  f.ir 
In  this  program  we  have  had  excellent  co- 
operation from  the  manufacturers  and  have 
cancelled  only  a  few  certificates. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  unapproved  devices 
.ire  not  being  illegally  sold,  we  maintain  i 
program  of  retail  outlet  inspections  where 
California  Highway  Patrol  personnel 
throughout  the  State  make  on-the-spot  in- 
spections of  devices  being  offered  for  sale 
over  the  counter  at  automotive  parts  outlet.s 
Apprcxlnxately  300  outlets  per  month  are  be- 
ing inspected  with  a  number  of  items  of  Il- 
legal equipment  being  removed  from  sale 
The  enclosed  summary  of  the  activities  for 
June  1969  Illustrates  the  extent  of  this 
procr.im 

We  are  bringing  this  Information  to  your 
attention  in  the  hope  that  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  problem  will  result  in  greatly 
improved  compliance  with  Federal  and  State 
regulations  In  the  meantime  we  will  con- 
tinue to  take  action  in  Individual  cases  where 
laboratory  tests  show  evidence  of  noncom- 
pliance 

Very  truly  yours. 

Warrtn  M.  Heath. 
Commander.  Engineering  Section 

California  Highway  Patrol  Standards  Con- 
roRMiTY  Program  November  1968  to  Jrs" 
196!) 

The  following  dat.i  shows  the  results  of  the 
first  seven  months  operation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia program  of  purchasing  samples  of 
automotive  equipment  offered  for  sale  n* 
automotive  parts  outlets  and  testing  them  for 
compliance  with  Federal  and  Suite  standards 
The  numbers  shown  as  failures  Include  de- 
vices where  po.sslbiy  nnlv  one  point  in  .i 
photometric  test  did  not  meet  the  specifica- 
tions Although  51  percent  of  the  devices  h.id 
insufHclent  performance  under  these  require- 
ments, .ipproxlmately  40  percent  were  ac- 
tually failures  for  which  the  devices  would 
have  been  rejected  for  approval  prior  to  the 
time  the  California  approval  testing  program 
was  discontinued. 


Aftermarket— 209  devices, 
107  failures  (51  percent) 


Original  equipment— 51  devices, 
26  failures  (51  percent) 


Number 
of  tests 


Failures 


Number      Percent 


Number 
of  tests 


Failures 
Number        Percent 


Pliotometric  tests. 

Signal  lamp  . 
Tail  lamp. . 

License  plate  lamp 

Reflen  reflector        ..'......'. 

Clearance  sidemarktf!!"*'" 
Parking  lamp  ratio 
Fog  lamp 
Driving  lamp 
Cycle  headlamp 
T  jrn  signal  and  hazard  swtteli 
Turn  Signal  Hasher 
Mechanical  tens 
Oust 

Moisture  ""n.',\. 

Lens  oarpaje  ..Il»»t..! 

Coirosion .....T 

Vibration '.'.'.'"" 


IJ2 

69 

52 

39 

15 

38 

75 

20 

27 

19 

4 

21 

.. 

18 

7 

39 

5 

4 

80 

17 

7 

41 

16 

4 

75 

-' 

51 

3 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

25 

s 

6 

75 

5 

5 

100 

■■ 

1 
0  ... 

0 

0 

0  ... 
4 

3   ■ 

75 

5 

6 

193 
193 

3 
3 

0 
3 

60 

60 

0 
2 

0  ... 

0  ... 

48 

43 

0 
0 

0 
0 

„ 

Its 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

,. 

198 

8 

4 

51 

2 

4 

- 

198 

3 

1 

51 

0 

0 

For  the  purposes  of  thla  study  aftermarket 
devices  are  those  sold  In  automotive  parts 
outlets  for  general  ase  on  any  veiiicie.  even 
though  many  nf  the  models  might  at  one 
time  or  another  have  been  used  as  original 
equipment  on  a  specific  truck  or  trailer.  Tiie 
original  equipment  devices  are  those  used 
only  as  factory-installed  equipment  on  spe- 
cific vehicles  and  are  not  sold  for  general 
use.  These  samples  were  purchased  from  the 
vehicle  dealers  and  are  representative  of  the 
devices  they  sell  for  replacement  of  original 
factory-Installed  units  that  may  have  been 
damaged 


[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post, 

Nov.    11,   19691 

Safety   Flaws   Found   in   One   Car   On  of 

NUJE 

I  By  Morton  Mlntz) 
The  Department  of  Trajisportaticn.  making 
its  first  public  disclosure  of  auto  Industry 
compliance  with  safety  standards,  said  that 
115  per  cent  of  the  1968  and  1969  vehicles 
tested  failed  to  meet  one  or  more  require- 
ments 

In  800  reports  on  tests  conducted  between 
-May  15,  1968.  and  Sept.  30.  1969.  private  con- 
tractors  told   the   National   Highway   Safety 
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Bureau  that  25  of  a  cross-section  of  218  ve- 
hicles and  746  of  7,426  Items  of  equipment — 
10  per  cent — failed 

Acting  Bureau  Director  Flobert  Brenner 
emphasized  repeatedly  at  a  news  conference 
that  the  agency  regards  compliance  test  re- 
ports as  a  basis  for  Investigation,  not  as  "de- 
finitive" evidence  of  a  violation. 

With  the  exception  of  91  reports  on  five 
1968  cars  and  86  tires  that  failed  safety  tests, 
only  a  summary  of  the  800  reports  was  made 
available  yesterday.  It  showed  vehicle  fail- 
ures as  follows: 

Service  or  parking  brake  system,  10  of  73 
vehicles;  adequacy  of  tires  for  the  vehicle, 
7  of  57;  anchorage  of  passenger  car  seats, 
2  of  37;  seat  belt  assembly  anchorages  In  pas- 
senger cars,  4  of  37;  fuel  tanks,  filler  pipes 
and  connections  In  passenger  cars,  2  of  7; 
and  displacement  of  car  steering  columns 
t^iward  the  driver,  none  of  7. 

The  separate  reports  on  equipment  showed 
faiKires  at  the  following  rates:  hydraulic 
brake  hoses.  9.3  per  cent;  tires,  6.1  to  22.7 
per  cent;  brake  fluid,  11.8  per  cent,  and 
scat    belt   assemblies.   13.8  per  cent. 

The  91  reports  made  public  yesterday — 
the  others  will  follow  In  batches  on  the  four 
Mondays  starting  Nov.  24 — Involved  one  each 
cf  the  following  1968  cars: 

A  Mercury  Cyclone  tw^o-door  hardtop  in 
which  the  restraint  locks  on  the  front  bucket 
seat  failed,  causing  the  seat  backs  to  col- 
lapse forward,  and  in  which  the  right  front 
.seat  slid  forward  and  broke  a  floor  mounting. 

.\  Mercury  Colony  Park  four-door  station 
wagon  in  which  seat  belt  assembly  anchor- 
ages failed — an  upp>er  torso  restraint  at 
2.820  pounds  rather  than  the  required  3,000, 
A  pelvic  restraint  at  4,630  pounds  rather  than 
the  required  5.000,  and  a  conunon  pelvis 
and  torso  restraint  mounting  at  2,770  pounds 
instead  of  the  required  3.000. 

A  1968  Mustang  hardtop  in  which  one 
upper  torso  restraint  failed  at  2.550  pounds 
and  another  at  2.610,,  with  the  standard  set 
at  3.000  potinds. 

A  Chevy  II  Nova  two-door  sedan  in  whlcb, 
in  three  separate  tests,  a  rear  seat  belt  as- 
sembly anchorage  gave  way  under  force  less 
than  the  required  mimmum  of  5,000  pounds. 

A  Checker  Marathon  sedan  which,  when 
crashed  into  a  barrier,  lost  more  fuel  than  is 
allowed  because  of  a  separation  of  the  filler 
pipe  from  the  gasoline  tank. 

F'ord  Motor  Co.  and  General  Motors  Corp. 
said  their  tests  showed  the  seat  belts  on  the 
models  mentioned  by  Brenner  exceeded 
safety  standards. 

Both  American  Motors  Corp.  and  Chrysler 
Corp.  declined  immediate  comment  on  the 
report. 

The  86  specific  equipment  reports  made 
public  yesterday  involved  certain  tires  pre- 
viously found  to  be  unsafe.  Recently,  to  settle 
the  cases,  one  of  the  manufacturers.  General 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  paid  a  $50,000  penalty — 
said  to  be  the  second  largest  ever  made  to  a 
federal  agency.  The  other  firm,  Mohawk  Rub- 
ber Co..  paid  $25,000. 

Yesterday.  David  Wells,  chief  counsel  of 
the   Federal    Highway    Administration,    dls- 

VEHICLE  STANDARDS 


closed  that  Unlroyal,  Inc.,  has  been  asked  to 
show  cause  why  action  should  not  be  taken 
against  It  because  of  the  following  tire  safety 
failures : 

Tiger  Paw,  size  8.55-14:  nine  endurance 
failures,  two  high-speed  failures,  Laredo, 
7.35-14  and  6.50-13,  47  failures  to  meet  di- 
mension requirements,  one  high-si>eed  fail- 
ure; and  Bonanza  8.55-14,  certain  failures 
that  were  not  immediately  made  clear. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  11,  1969] 
Paets  for  Cars  Failed  10  Percent  of  Fed- 
eral Safety  Tests 
(By  John  D.  Morris) 

Washington,  November  10. — One  of  every 
10  automobile  parts  tested  for  compliance 
with  Federal  safety  standards  has  failed,  the 
National  Safety  Bureau  reported  today.  The 
bureau  released  its  first  compilation  of  7,644 
test  results  In  carrying  out  a  new  policy  of 
disclosing  both  the  over-all  figures  and  texts 
of  Individual  test  reports. 

The  tests,  restilting  In  771  reported  failures, 
or  10.1  percent,  were  conducted  between 
May  15,  1968,  and  Sept.  30,  1969,  by  eight 
private  testing  companies  under  contract 
with  the  bureau.  The  bureau  does  no  testing 
itself. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  is  happy  with  that 
kind  of  a  failure  rate,"  Dr.  Robert  Brenner, 
the  bureau's  acting  director,  said  at  a  news 
conference. 

COMPLIANCE    UNDETERMINED 

Mr.  Brenner  emphasized,  however,  that 
test  results  did  not  conclusively  establish 
compliance  or  noncompliance  with  safety 
standards.  Rather,  he  explained,  unfavorable 
test  reports  provided  the  basis  for  bureau 
investigations  and,  if  necessary,  further 
testing. 

So  far,  he  reported,  manufacturers  have 
called  in  products  in  only  four  cases  of  test 
failures.  "These  involved  Jet  and  Safety  Jet 
tires  of  the  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany. Alrflo  tires  of  the  Mohawk  Rubber 
Company  and  rear-view  mirrors  of  the  Plat 
Company.  These  had  been  previously  an- 
nounced. The  highest  rate  of  failure  in  the 
first  7,644  tests  involved  passenger  car  fuel 
tanks  and  their  fittings — 28.6  percent.  The 
fuel  tank  standard  covers  the  tanks'  integ- 
rity and  security  against  spillage  that  could 
result  in  fire  in  collisions. 

Other  tests  in  which  high  failure  rates 
were  reported  Involved  seat-belt  assemblies, 
13.8  percent;  brakes,  13.7  percent;  tire  selec- 
tion and  rims,  12.3  percent,  and  brake  fluid, 
11.8  percent.  (The  tire  selection  and  rim 
standard  covers  tire  sizes  in  relation  to  ve- 
hicle weight  and  rim  construction.) 

TIRES   AND    BRAKE    HOSES 

Other  failures  Included  seat-belt  anchor- 
ages, 10.8  percent;  hydraulic  brake  hoses,  9.3 
percent;  tires,  6.1  percent  in  one  series  of 
1,470  tests  and  22.7  percent  in  a  special  test 
of  1,785  tires;  seat  anchorages,  5.4  percent, 
and  glazing  materials,  less  than  1  percent. 

No  failures  were  reported  In  tests  involving 
collapsible  steering  columns,  lamps  and  door 
latches  and  hinges. 


The  bureau's  compilation  did  not  designate 
the  failures  by  make  or  model.  That  Infor- 
mation is  contained,  however,  in  individual 
test  reports  to  be  made  available  for  public 
examination  over  the  next  few  weeks. 

Dr.  Brenner  said  batches  of  test  reports 
would  be  made  available  each  week  until  the 
backlog  had  been  cleared  up.  After  that,  re- 
ports will  be  published  as  they  are  received. 

The  flrst  batch  of  texts,  made  available  to- 
day, involved  five  automobiles  and  the  tires 
already  recalled  by  General  Tire  and  Mohawk. 

FAILURES    SPECIFIED 

The  texts  showed  that  a  1968  Mercury 
Colony  Park,  a  1968  Ford  Mustang  two-door 
hardtop  and  a  1968  Chevy  II  Nova  had  failed 
compliance  te^s  for  seat  belt  anchorages,  a 
1968  Mercury  A^yclone  two-door  hardtop  had 
failed  a  seat  imchorage  test  and  a  1968  Check- 
er Marath^  sedan  had  failed  a  fuel  tank 
test. 

Dr.  Brenner  said  the  Mercury  Cyclone, 
Mercury  Colony  Park  and  Chevy  II  cases  were 
currently  "under  investigation"  by  the 
bureau. 

The  Ford  Mustang,  he  said,  passed  tests 
conducted  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  in 
conformance  with  the  bureau's  testing  stand- 
ards, which  he  described  as  "ambiguous."  The 
bureau's  contractor  conducted  stricter  tests, 
also  in  accordance  with  the  standards,  he 
said.  The  case  was  closed  wlthcuat  a  finding 
of  noncompliance. 

The  case  involving  the  Checker  Marathon 
was  closed  after  investigation  showed  the 
test  collision  had  been  conducted  at  a  speed 
1.6  miles  an  hour  above  the  30-mile-an-hour 
level  specified  by  the  Bureau.  Frank  Ann- 
strong,  the  bureau's  compliance  chief,  said 
the  manufacturer  had  nevertheless  taken 
"corrective  action." 

TIRE    IMAKER    CITED 

David  'Wells,  chief  counsel  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  disclosed  at  the 
news  conference  that  he  had  formally  called 
on  Unlroyal,  Inc.,  to  show  cause  why  proceed- 
ings should  not  be  instituted  for  noncom- 
pliance with  tire  safety  standards.  He  said 
the  notice  resulted  from  the  failure  of  sam- 
ples of  three  Unlroyal  lines — Bonanza,  Laredo 
and  'Tiger  Paw — to  pass  compliance  tests. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  said  in  a 
statement  that  it  had  given  the  safety  bu- 
reau data  showing  that  its  seat  belt  anchor- 
ages exceeded  the  bureau's  safety  require- 
ments. 

"A  production  body  built  one  week  after 
the  alleged  noncompliance  body  was  built 
exceeded  minimum  seat  belt  anchorage 
strength  by  approximately  15  per  cent,"  the 
company  said. 

■The  Ford  Motor  Company  said  its  own  tests 
and  other  data  "demonstrate  that  our  ve- 
hicles fully  conform"  to  all  applicable  Federal 
safety  standards. 


Results  of  Auto  Component  Tests 
Washington,  November   10. — Following  is 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau's  com- 
pilation of  the  first  7.644  tests  for  compliance 
with  Federal  auto  safety  standards: 

EQUIPMENT  STANDARDS 


Standard 


Failures 


Vehicles 
tested 


Percent  of 
failures 


Standard 


Test 
failures 


Test  totals 


Percent  of 

failures 


Compliance 
tests 


Hydraulic  service  brake,  emergency  brake  and 

PjrKing  brake  systems— passenger  cars 

Tre  selection  and  rims- -- 

Steering  control  rearward  displacement— passen- 

;er  cars,    - . . 

•*Khorage  o'  seats  -passenger  cars - 

jeat  belt  assembly  ancfiorages- passenger  cars.. 
Fjel  tanks,  fuel  tank  filler  pipes  and  fuel  tank 

canneclions  -passenger  cars 

Total 


10 
7 

0 
2 
4 


73 
57 

7 

37 
37 


0 

5.4 

10.8 

28.6 


25 


218 


11.5 


Hydraulic  brake  hoses. 109  1,160 

Lamps 0  13 

Tires-to  standard 90  1.470 

Tires-special  test  i_ 405  1,735 

Hydraulic  brake  fluid 17  144 

Impact  protection 0  20 

Glazing  materials 1  520 

Door  latches— hinges 0  342 

Seat  belt  assemblies  529  3,757 

Total - 746  7.<.'6 


() 


9.3 

0 

6  1 

22.7 

11.8 
0 

o' 

13.8 


120 
130 
500 


12 
10 
60 
84 
221 


10 


1.137 


'Not  included  in  totals. 
JLess  than  1  percent. 
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SUMMARY  TABULATIONS 


MOTOB    VEHICLC    SAFETY    OfFECT    RECALL    CAMPAIGNS 
JULY  :.   19C9  TO  SEPT    30,  19C9 

IFroffl  motof  whicl*  uttty  datacl  racsll  campaiiiu,  ra  ported 
to  tiM  Nttionil  Hiihway  S4'«ty  Buruu  by  domaitic  and 
tortifn  vttiicl*  mjnutactunri  ((or  period  ipaaAod)! 


ManutKturtn  rtportini 

I.  OonwstK 

Blu«  Bird  Body  Co 

Chryiler  Motors  Corp 

Conwl  Corp 

FloiibtoCo 

Ford  Motor  Co    

FrHfhtlinor  Corp.. 

Fru«h«i(  Corp      

Gonoril  Motori  Corp.    .   

Harlay  OavidMn  Motor.  Inc.. 
Highway  Trailor  Industries, 

Inlarnjtional  Harvejtir  Co... 

leaner  Jeep  Corp..   

M**  Tfuckj,  Inc..    

Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  .. 
Shelby  Automodva  Co..  lie.. 
iWhite  Motor  Corp 

Domestic  total 

II.  Forufn  . 

American  Hooda  Motor  Co., 

Tnc    ...    -•  

British  Laytand  Motors,  Ine... 
Buss  &  Car  Supply  Co.. 
General  Motors  Corp.     BuKk 

Division^    Opel 
General  Motors  Corp  - 

Vauinail  Viva 
Mercedes- Benj  of  North 

America,  Inc 

Saab  USA.  ix 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  InC 

Volvo.  I  nc 

Foreign  toUl 

Grand  total 


Number  of 

recaft 

campaifRs 


m 

IS,  446 

12S 

104 

210. 192 

19 

1.300 

24. 420 

5,000 

M 

3.  MX 

1.431 

IM 

43S 

Law 
/.m 

33 


270. 44S 


2 

1 

2.09S 

4^IM 

IS5 

1 

39.856 

1 

500 

1 
2 
1 
3 

350 

4.500 

55.000 

19.194 

13 


126.53* 


396.984 


APD.  1.  190  TO  JUNE  30.  1969 


Domestic 

American  Motors  Corp 
Boise  Cascade  Recreational 

Products 

Checlier  Motors  Corp......... 

Chrysler  Motors  Corp........ 

Clark  Eguipment  >)  ... 

Ford  Motor  Co  

Freightiinei  Corp 

Gar  Wood  Industries,  lie 

General  Motors  Corp 

International  Harvester  Co 

Kjiser  leep  Corp 

Mack  TrucKs.  inc 

Motor  Coacn  Industries,  lie  .. 

Pscitic  Car  and  Foundry  Co 

Shelby  Automotive  Co.  Inc 

Strick  Corp  

SS  Automobiles   lie 

Wayne  Corp  

*fhite  Motor  Corp 

Oomesbc  total 

Foreign 

Alfa  Romeo.  Inc 

Algar  tnlerprises.  Inc  

Fiat  Motor  Co  .  IOC         

Nissan  Motor  Corp   in  USA    . 
Porsche  of  Americj  Corp. 
Toyota  Motor  Saies.  U.S.A., 

Inc 

Volvo.  IX 

Foreign  total 

Grand  total 


91^ 


56  464 

4J0 

:92 

28. 753 

139 

454.803 

842 

49 

1,011.096 

24.520 

475 

4  368 

210 

194 

1,277 

6. 70O 

65 

12 

3.064 


1.593.623 


124 

3 

3  598 

3.158 

350 

39.000 
7.031 


53.264 


1,646.887 


JAN.   1.    1969  TO  MAR.   31.   1969 


Domestic 

Avanti  Motor  Corp         .„.„ 

Checker  Motor  Corp .... 

Chrysler  Motors  Corp....  ,  . 

FlesibleCo  

Ford  Motor  Co 
Freighllinec  Corp 
General  Motors  Corp. 
Highway  Trailer  Industries 

Inc 
International  Harvester  Co 


35 

131 

20,347 
859 

287 

16,400 

,544.971 

35 
2.902 


SUMMARY  TABULATIONS-Coirtinued 
MOTOR    VEHICLE    SAFHY    DEFECT    RECALL    CAMPAIGNS 

<AN    I.  I9C9  TO  MAR    31    1969 

(From  motor  vehKie  safety  doJeet  recaU  cMipawns.  reported 
to  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  by  domestK  and 
foreign  vehicle  manufacturers  (for  period  specified)! 


Number  of 
vehicles 


Manufacturers  reporting 


Number  of 

recall 

campaigns 


I.   Oomeetlc — Continued 
Kaiser  Jeep  Corp 
Superior  Coach  Corp 
White  Motor  Corp 

Domestic  totals 


2 

5.000 

1 

357 

2 

SOI 

2S       5.  U2. 12S 


Foreign 
British  Leyland  Motors.  Ix... 
Fiat  Motor  Co     lie 
General  Motors  Corp      Buck 

Division   Opel 
Nissan  Motor  Corp    n  the 

Untied  States  of  America   .. 
Porsche  0/ America  Corp 
Renault,  Inc 
Rolls-Royce   Inc 
Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA. 

Ix 


5.450 
25.413 

20.  978 

39.426 
1.912 
2.900 
1,350 

18.65* 


Foreign  totals. 
Grand  total   .. 


10 


116.017 


3S       5,70t,212 


JAN.  I.  196*  TO  DEC.  31,196* 


30.  276 

176 

145.  331 

191 

127 

268,038 

150 

350 

49 

453.129 

12.051 

4.582 

23.486 

6.454 

1.725 

499 

96 

?3 

58 

8.693 

955.4*4 


4,895 

8.196 


965 

114 
378 


I    Domestic- 
American  Motors  Corp  4 
Blue  Bud  Body  Co        ..."..  1 

Chrysler  Motors  Corp . 23 

Clark  equipment  Co        ......  4 

Fleiibie  Co         ..  | 

ford  Motor  Co    Xliri.  10 

Freighlliner  Corp 3 

Fiuenaut  Corp  ] 

Gar  Wood  Induilries.  Ix.    .  1 

General  Motors  Corp         .  IJ 

Harley-Oavidson  Motor  Co       .  5 

International  Harvester  Co  8 

Kaiser  Jeep  Corp $ 

Mack  Tfucki   ix 9 

Motor  Coach  Industries,  \m...  1 

Pacific  Car  i  foundry  Co 4 

Superior  Coach  Corp I 

Travco  Corp           1 

Ultra.  Ix               1 

White  Motor  Corp '..I  7 

Domestic  totals        109 

II.  Foreign 

Alfj-Romeo.  Inc 2 

American   Honda   Motor  (Jo.. 

IX  3 

Bayensche  Motoren  Werki 

(BMW)  2 

British  Leyland  Motors,  inc...  4 

First  Motor  Co .  Ix       1 

Mercedes- Ben/  ol  North 

America.  Ix  2 

Nissan  Motor  Corp     :i 

United  States  ol  America  3 

Saab  USAlx  1 

Simca  Rooles  Division  of 

ChrysJer  Motors  1 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U  S.A., 

'"«  I 

Volkswagen  ol  America,  Inc...  6 

Volvo.  Ix 2 

Foreign  totals 2J 

Grand  total 137 

SEPT  9,  1966,  TO  DEC.  31,  1967 

I.  Oomsstlc: 

American  Motors  Corp   9 

Chrysler  Motors  Corp 4S 

Clark  tquipment  Co 6 

ford  Motor  Co 24 

Fretghtliner  Corp 2 

General  Mo'ors  Corp 44 

HarleyDavidson  Motor  Co 1 

International  Harvester  Co.I..  IS 

Kaiser  Jeep  Corp $ 

Mack  Trucks.  Ix J 

Shelby  American,  Ix | 

superior  Coach  Corp ....  J 

While  Motor  Corp 3 

Domestic  total i$3 


6.699 


613 

350 


685 

39.014 

464.942 

546 


552. 397 


1,507.8*1 


187.924 

457. 524 

1.404 

1.346.751 

42 

2.  U4,4J3 

3  98S 

217.769 

43,  243 

330 

1.385 

A* 

137 


SUMMARY  TABULATIONS— Continued 

MOTOR  VEHICLE    SAFETY    DEFEtT    RECALL    CAMPAIGNS 

SEPT.  9.   1966  TO  DEC.  31.   1967 

[From  motor  vetiicle  taMy  defoct  roeall  compaigns  reponw 
to  the  National  Higlnmy  SoMy  Bureou  by  domestic  md 
foreign  vehicle  msnufacturan  (for  period  specified)] 


Number  of 
voiiKlos 


Monufacturen  reporting 


Numbar  of 

recill 

campalfiM 


Number  of 
vehicles 


4. 455. 034 


Foreign' 
American  Honda   Motor  Co., 

Inc        . 
Bayerische    Motoren    Wsrke 

(BMW)  

British  Motor  Holdings 

(US  A).  Ix  

Foreign  Distributors  Division 

(General  Motors  Corp  ). 
Jaguar  Cars.  Ix 
Leland  Motor  Corp  of  North 

America  . 

Mercedes- Bern  of  North 

America.  Ix 
Nissan  Motor  Corp  .  in  U.S.A.. 

Porsche  of  Amerka  Corp 

Renault.  Ix    

Rolls-Royce.  Ix  .  ..  . 

Saab  USA.,  Ix     

Simca-Rootes  Divtswn 

(Chrysler  Motors  Corp.) 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USX. 

Ix     .  

Volkswagan  of  America   Ix... 

Foreign  total 

Grand  total 


1 

11 


32.  401 


8.386 

':39 
"45 

:  i30 

2,905 
1  525 
2.276 
1.623 
1.435 
17.000 

957 

1?  'jOO 
158  220 


37 


243. 009 


200       4,698.U3 


U.S.    DrPARTMENT    OF    T1lA^fSPOBTA- 

TioN.  Ftdcbal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, National  Highway 
SArrrr  BtratAo. 

Washington,  DC 

The  attached  Information  haa  been  cx- 
tracted  from  teats  conducted  by  Independent 
contractors  aa  part  of  the  National  Hlghw.iv 
Safety  Bureau  compliance  testing  propr-^m 
to  determine  whether  or  not  motor  vehicles 
and  items  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  com- 
ply with  applicable  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standards 

The  test  results  do  not  reflect  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau's  position  on  the 
matter.  Favorable  teat  results  should  not  be 
Interpreted  as  necessarily  establishing  that 
the  vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment  la  in  con- 
formity with  any  of  the  relevant  Federal 
Safety  Standards;  similarly,  unfavorable  te,st 
results  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  estab- 
lishing nonconformance  with  the  Federal 
Standards. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  to  initiate  an  Investigation 
Into  any  matter  where  unfavorable  test  re- 
sults are  produced  Once  the  Investigation  15 
completed,  the  public  will  be  duly  Informed 
of   the   Bureau's   disposition   of   the   matter. 

IFrom  Nov  24,  1969  Release| 

STANDARD  lOS^BRAKES 


ManutKturer  and  model 


Comments 


PB 


!»e8 

1968 


Passed '. 


do. 


American  Motors  Corp 
Rambler  Rebel  550 

Checker  Motors  Corp 
Checker  Marathon 

Chrysler  Corp  (;968) 

Chrysler  Imperial  .    do'.. 

Plymouth  Suburban. Failed' 

Plymouth  Belvedere riiwil  i"." 

Plymouth  Road  Runner (•••'" 

Plymouth  Valiant do  "" 

Dodge  Polara  do'i 

Dodge  Dart   da 

Ford  Motor  Co  (196*)  ■ 

Mercury  Cyclone      . do' 

Mercury  Cotony  Park FaUad  '•' 

Ford  Ltd PaCMd 

Ford  Mustang  .       do'... 

Lixoln  Continental  "       "do'"' 

General  Motors  Corp  (196*): 

Pontiac  Tempest  Safari Failad'... 

Ponliac  Grand  Pni P«Md> 


186  607 
186-590 


186  iX 
Ig6-6U6 
186-604 
186-605 
186  591 
186  597 
186-566 

186-599 
186-6J3 
186-565 

186-602 
186-589 

186  596 

186  601 
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[Fren  Noy.  24,  1969  ralaaaa] 

STANDARD  105-BRAKES-Conllnuod 


Manulacturei  and  model 


Comments 


PB 


Geueral  Motors  Corp.  (1968)— Continued 

BuickSkylark  Passed 186-564 

Buick  Special— 2-door  sedan do..  186-563 

Buick  Riviera .  Failed*  186-S88 

Oldsmobile  Vista  Cruiser Passed...     .  186-562 

Chevrolet  Biscayne...        .     ..    Failed.  186-560 

The  Rover  Co.,  Ltd.:  Rover  2000  TO  .  Passad 186-589 

I  This  report  also  includes  test  for  FMVSS-110  (Tire  Selection 
and  Rims)  which  the  vehicle  passed. 

<  Parking  brake  would  not  hold  vehicle  to  the  limit  of  traction 
ol  the  braked  wheels  with  the  front-end  up  or  down,  on  a  30% 
grade.  Rear  axle  oil  seals  failed,  leaking  lubricant  on  the  brake 
shoes.  Replacement  of  parts  and  retast  were  satisfactory.  Seal 
problem  referred  to  Detects  Review,  (^sa  closed. 

'  Pedal  forces  exceeded  allowable  limits  during  water  recovery 
tests  Pedal  force  data  was  questionable.  Case  has  been  closed. 

<  Parking  brake  would  not  hold  vehicle  to  the  limit  ot  traction 
lI  the  braked  wheels,  with  the  front-end  up,  on  a  30%  grade. 
LjDoralory  tests  limited  pedal  torce  to  180  pounds  and  were 
conducted  on  a  tilt  pad.  Manufacturer's  data  exceed  this  force 
Ahich  IS  not  dehned  in  the  standard.  Case  closed  after  tech- 
nical meeting. 

Parking  brake  would  not  hold  vshkle  to  the  limit  ot  traction 
ol  the  braked  wheels,  with  the  front-end  up  or  down,  on  a  30% 
grade  Laboratory  tests  limited  pedal  forces  to  180  pounds  and 
were  conducted  on  a  tilt  pad.  Manufacturer's  data  exceeded 
this  torce  which  is  not  defined  in  the  standard.  Case  closed 
alter  technical  meeting 

[Fram  Dec   1.  1969  releasa| 
STANDARD  105-BRAKES 


Manufacturer  and  modal  Comments 


PB 


Amercan  Motors  Corp  :  1968  Failed  '  187-321 

"ebel  770. 

F.,r,]  Motor  Co  :  1968  Thundeibird  .  Passed  187-323 
Generdl  Motors  Corp  : 

.968  Oldsmobile  Cutlass  Passed  187-322 

:968  Chevelle  Mahbu  Failed -r  187-325 

AB  Volvo  Ltd:  1968  Volvo  144  S  Passed 187-324 

>  Parking  brake  would  not  hold  vehicle  to  the  limit  ot  traction 
ol  the  braked  wheels,  with  the  front  end  up,  on  a  30-percent 
grade  Pedal  force  limit  not  included  In  standard.  Laboratory 
tests  limited  pedal  forc^  to  160  pounds  and  were  conducted 
CI  a  lilt  pad.  Review  ol%anutacturer's  data  indicates  compli- 
a  ce  Test  techniques  used  by  the  laboratory  are  subject  to 
question.  Case  closed. 

Parking  brake  would  not  hold  vehicle  to  the  limit  of  traction 
c!  t'le  braked  wheels,  with  the  front  end  up,  on  a  30-percent 
grace  Laboratory  tests  limited  pedal  forces  to  160  pounds  and 
*efe  conducted  on  a  tilt  pad.  Manufacturer's  data  exceeded 
this  torce  which  is  not  defined  in  the  standard.  Case  closed  attar 
technical  meeting. 


WILLIAM  HICKEY.  JR.,  AN  F^XAMPT-F. 
FOR  CITIZENS  OP  OUR  DEMOCRACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cxtlvxr)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  recent  statement  by 
Mr  Jorge  L.  Cbrdova,  Jr.,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  a  football  field 
at  Cranwell  School  In  memory  of  Wil- 
liam Hlckey,  Jr. 

.Mr  Cordova  is  the  son  of  our  colleague 
from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable  Jorge 
L.  Cordova. 

Bill  Hickey.  who  was  my  college  room- 
mate at  Harvard  for  4  years,  died  in  serv- 
ice to  his  country,  in  a  Marine  Corps 
air  training  accident  in  1956. 

Although  his  life  was  short,  it  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  whd  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  him  and  benefit  from  his 
friendship. 

As  Mr.  C6rdova  points  out  in  his  speech, 
his  was  a  life  of  self -discipline  and  pur- 
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pose — an  example  for  yoimg  people  to- 
day, and  Americans  of  any  -generation, 
who  see  the  problems  of  our  time  and 
the  inadequacies  of  old  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  them. 

Bill  Hickey  imderstood  that  an  indi- 
vidual can  have  an  impact  on  the  people 
he  touches  in  the  normal  course  of 
events,  and  on  society. 

Pointing  to  our  present  social  prob- 
lems, Mr.  C6rdova  emphasizes  that 
Americans  must  "take  our  stand  for  a 
truly  meaningful,  a  truly  disciplined,  a 
truly  purposeful  republic." 

Turning  again  to  BiU  Hlckey's  exam- 
ple, he  stresses  that — 

We  will  never  value,  never  acquire  or  re- 
acquire discipline  and  purpose  as  Individ- 
uals or  as  a  nation,  unless  we  see  these 
Ideals  as  a  living  force,  unless  we  see  them 
work,  tinlesa  we  see  them  In  an  atmosphere 
of  excellence  and  Joy. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  bring  to  tills  House 
the  life  of  Bill  Hickey  and  the  message  it 
holds  for  all  of  us: 
Address   by   Jorge   L.   Cordova,   Jr.,    on   the 

Dedication   of   the   William    Hicket,   Jr. 

Football  Field  at  Cranwell  School 

After  dinner  speakers  usually  start  out  by 
saying  that  they  will  be  brief— and  then  do 
everything  within  their  power  to  prevent  It. 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  extend  my 
remarks.  Let  us  all  hope  that  I  will  be  brief. 

While  lUtening  to  Father  Mackin,  I  was 
remembering  a  commencement  speech  more 
years  back  than  I  care  to  recall,  and  a  state- 
ment then  made  concerning  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  seems  that  Modern  Biblical  Scholar- 
ship has  uncovered  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  was 
probably  referring  to  the  giving  of  after 
dinner  speeches  when  he  reminded  us  of  the 
words  of  the  Lord  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
much  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Tonight  I  feel  very  generous. 

We  are  gathered  here  for  a  number  of 
reasons — ^but  primarily  to  pay  honor  to  the 
memory  of  an  outstanding  young  man,  to 
his  mother  and  father,  and  to  Father  Hubert 
Cunnlff,  a  man  long  concerned  with  mat- 
ters of  education  and  of  discipline. 

When  I  think  back  on  my  days  at  Cran- 
well with  Father  CunnilT  and  my  relation- 
ship with  the  Hlckeys,  there  are  certain  key 
words,  key  ideas,  that  I  think  of.  DUcipline 
is  one  (that  should  not  be  surprising).  Pur- 
pose is  another. 

These  ideas — or  these  Ideals,  if  you  will — 
were  discernible  realities  in  BUI  Hlckey's  life, 
as  instilled  in  him  by  the  example  of  his 
parents  and  at  men  like  Father  Cunnlff.  I 
say  instilled  because  I  believe  that  the  only 
real  discipline  is  internal  discipline,  self  dis- 
cipline, the  kind  that  is  brought  about  by 
example  and  leadership  and  not  by  force — 
at  least  not  by  force  alone.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  purpose — the  only  real  purpose 
is  that  which  is  lived,  as  opposed  to  that 
which  Is  merely  mouthed.  Bill's  faith  and 
his  faith  In  hla  coxintry  were  at  the  roots  of 
his  character.  Discipline  and  Purpose  put  to- 
gether produced — as  they  usually  will — a 
sense  of  Joy  which  Bill  spread  to  others  by 
his  example. 

I  once  told  his  mother  that  Bill  had  lived 
a  full  life.  I  meant  It  In  the  sense  that,  even 
though  he  died  young,  the  lives  of  those  of 
us  who  were  close  to  him  were  deeply  affected 
by  this  contact,  affected  for  the  better,  and 
that  this  la  the  true  measure  of  the  fullness 
of  a  man's  life. 

And  I  say  the  same  thing — that  they  have 
lived  a  full  life — of  Bill's  mother  and  of  his 
father,  and  of  Father  Cunnlff.  They  have,  all 
of  them,  given  much  more  than  they  have 


reoeived.  They  have  InstlUed  dUdpllne  and 
purpose  and  Joy  in  others,  and  they  have 
done  so  primarily  by  their  example. 

Over  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  doing 
a  lot  of  work  in  admissions  to  Princeton, 
where  I  went  to  college,  and  to  Harvard, 
where  I  studied  Law.  I  have  enjoyed  the  re- 
lauonshipe  this  has  created  and  the  chance 
to  work  with  outstanding  schools  and  out- 
standing young  men  and  young  women.  I 
am  not  entirely  imsympathetlc  to  the  typical 
attitude  of  open  distrust,  not  to  say  disgust 
or  even  open  rebeUlon,  towards  what  many 
young  people  view  as  the  stifling,  alien,  im- 
frlendly  and  even  enemy  structures  of  what 
is  proclaimed  as  a  mature  and  free  society. 
We  have  all  sensed  and  felt  in  the  young  a 
massive  lack  of  faith  in  the  normal  channels 
and  procedures  of  every  aspect  of  life: 

In  the  field  of  politics,  a  lack  of  faith  in 
the  electoral  process  and  In  the  ordinary 
structures  of  Government. 

In  the  field  of  law,  which  is  my  daily  work, 
a  lack  of  faith  in  the  coxirts. 

In  religion,  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  authority 
of  the  hierarchy. 

In  education,  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  tradi- 
tional purpose  of  the  schools. 

And  in  society  in  general,  a  lack  of  faith 
in  marriage  and  the  family  as  fundamental 
elements. 

This  lack  of  faith  can  be  gauged  by  two 
graffiti  I  saw  only  last  year  on  the  walls  of  a 
lavatory  at  Princeton.  They  are  funny,  in  the 
sense  that  all  humor  inverts  the  natural 
values,  but  they  also  give  you  patise. 

The  first  one  is  "Life  Is  a  Hereditary  Dis- 
ease." 

And  the  secondj  "The  Lord  glveth  tnd  the 
Lord  taketh  away.  The  Lord  is  an  Indian 
Giver." 

This  lack  of  faith  in  organized  procedures 
drives  many  people  to  bitterness  and  despair, 
and  it  even  makes  violence  seem  like  a  de- 
sirable course  of  tiction. 

I  know  of  no  easy  answers  to  the  really 
hard  questions — so  I  will  simply  .'isk  a  few 
questions  and  let  them  hang,  for  us  to  think 
about  at  our  leisure. 

Isn't  the  real  problem  rooted  in  each  one 
of  us.  Are  we  not,  not  Just  as  a  nation  but 
also  as  individuals,  missing  a  sense  of  dis- 
cipline? Are  we  not  missing  a  sense  of  in- 
dividual and  of  national  purpose?  Are  we 
not  giving  and  receiving  a  very  poor  ex- 
ample? 

When  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  re- 
turned to  London  In  September  of  1938  from 
his  last  meeting  with  the  German  Chan- 
cellor at  Munich,  a  3 -day  debate  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  course  of 
this  debate  Winston  Churchill  delivered  on© 
of  his  greatest  speeches.  Some  of  you  may  re- 
member it.  His  first  words  were: 

"We  have  sustained  a  total  and  unmiti- 
gated defeat." 

His  last  words  were: 

"And  do  not  suppose  that  this  is  the  end. 
This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  reckoning. 
This  is  only  the  fljst  sip,  the  first  foretaste 
of  a  bitter  cup  which  will  be  proferred  to  us 
vear  by  year  unless,  by  a  supreme  recovery  of 
moral  health  and  msirtlal  vigour,  we  arise 
again  and  take  our  stand  for  freedom  as  in 
the  olden  time." 

Those  of  us  who.  like  myself,  consider  our- 
selves liberals  but  do  not  feel  that  order  la 
out  of  place  in  a  liberal  society,  have  sus- 
tained severe  defeats  in  the  last  few  years. 
We  have  had  several  sips  of  that  bitter  cup. 
The  assassination  of  a  brilliant  young  Presi- 
dent, the  murder  of  his  brother  in  open  can- 
didacy, the  killing  of  a  great  negro  leader, 
open  warfare  on  our  city  streets  and  even  in 
our  schools,  and  above  all  the  endless,  sense- 
less slaughter  of  an  Asian  war  which  we 
seem  to  have  been  sentenced  to  fight  by 
the  Courts  of  history,  wtilch  find  It  hanl  to 
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permit  appe«la — (When  1  wm  in  college.  tb« 
war  vas  luiown  as  Korea.  Today  we  cail  it 
Vietnam  Ood  knows  wtiai  lU  name  will  be 
tomorrow  I —^11  tbeee  h»ve  been  character- 
ized i>j  murky  and  Irresponsible  deeds  by 
people  both  in  high  and  in  low  places,  and 
these  deeds  have  both  been  caused  by  and 
have  also  themselves  loosened  mysterious 
and  destructive   forces   in   'jur  oommunltles 

And  we  will  taste  the  bitter  cup  again  and 
again,  unless  by  a  supreme  recovery  ot  moral 
health  and  manly  vigour,  we  arise  attain  and 
take  our  stand  Tor  .i  truly  meaningful,  a 
truly  disciplined,  a  truly  purposeful  republic 

Some  of  you  must  be  wondering  what  the 
devil  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  Hlckeys  iiid 
with  Pather  CunnlfT  The  connection  I  see  n 
simply  this  we  will  never  value,  never  ac- 
quire or  reacquire  discipline  iUid  purpose  as 
individuals  ur  as  a  natlor:.  iinlesd  xe  see 
these  Ideals  as  a  Uvlnijt  force,  inless  we  ^ee 
them  work  unless  we  i«*  them  .n  an  at- 
mosphere ot  excellence  and  joy  It  is  lust 
txecaase  »f  that  that  we  need  more  people 
like  the  Hlckeys.  and  more  prleats  like  Father 
CunnliT  oecause  these  ideals  have  t>een  liv- 
ing forces  111  their  lives 

I  would  like  to  close  on  a  personal  note 
Ttiese  past,  iew  days  naany  images  have 
been  Urlvin^  (leep  Into  my  memory  When 
Father  Burke  -.poke  at  mass  this  morning 
twenty  years  went  by  ')n  'he  bU  clock,  and 
I  might  as  fell  have  been  sitting  there  as 
a  hli<b  school  boy  again  And  the  key  words 
are  not  Just  discipline  and  purpose,  but  also 
love 

The  example  that  men  and  wnmen  like 
the  Hlckeys  and  priests  like  Father  Cunnlff 
can  glve^ — and  can  Inspire  others  to  <ive — 
Is  based  on  a  capacity  for-s;lvln(?  and  receiv- 
ing love  This  shines  through  their  dally 
actions,  and  unless  you  are  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  you  respond    I  responded 

Because  nt  Father  Cunnlff  and  his  com- 
panions men  like  Father  Tobln,  Father 
Moriarty  Father  Weeks.  Father  Dro- 
han.  Father  Burke.  Mr  Orcy.  Mr  Mc- 
Cormlck.  Mr  Shea  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Cranwell  was  a  home  to  me  And 
as  for  BUI  and  Lucy  HIckey — they  know  that 
I  love  them  as  a  son  would  love  his  parents 
and  that  I  loved  Bill  as  my  own  brother 

I  am  no  mystic  I  have  never  ^een  the  Lxjrd 
race  to  face  If  my  faith  has  not  betrayed 
me.  someday  I  will  The  sacraments  are  sup- 
posed to  be  our  contact  for  the  time  being — 
but  the  greatest  sacrament  of  all  la  my  wn 
experience  has  been  the  tangible  presence 
of  God  in  the  life  and  character  and  person- 
ality of  people  like  my  parents,  ot  the  Hlckeys. 
of  their  son  and  of  the  manly  priests  o{  Cran- 
well like  Hubert  Cunnlff  This  was  the  solid 
base  to  Bills  discipline,  to  his  purpose — 
to  the  fullness  of  his  life  and  that  of  his 
parents  and  that  of  Father  Ctinnlff's. 

I  can  -^v  no  more,  but  that  I  will  try  to 
live  by  their  example.  So  help  me  Qod. 


PAKISTAN    SETS    AN    EXAMPLE 

'Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  ^Iven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker,  the  attention 
of  a  busy  and  troubled  world  is  so  fre- 
quently directed  at  conflagrations,  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  like,  that  steady 
and  fruitful  progress  may  be  overlooked. 
Such  progress  is  bein^  made  in  Pakistan, 
where  a  new  regime  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Agha  Mohammad 
Yahya  Khan  is  providinK  an  encouraging 
example  which  other  nations  should  i:>b- 
serve  and  appreciate  His  quiet  but  effec- 
tive policies  are  steadily  moving  demo- 
cratic processes  forward  m  Pakistan.  I 


submit  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues an  e<litonaJ  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Tuesday.  December  2,  followed 
by  President  Yahyas  address  to  his  na- 
tion on  November  28,  1969 1 

Pakista.n  Sits  .\n  Kxaupli 

Pakistan's  Preslderit  Agha  Mohammad 
Yahya  IChan  has  set  a  prudent  example  for 
other  :nilitary  rulers  with  his  move  to  reatore 
democratic  civilian  rule  in  his  country. 

Faced  with  a  resurgence  of  the  poitllcal 
unrest  that  earlier  this  year  toppled  the  10- 
year-old  military  dictatorship  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Field  Marshal  .\yub  iChan.  President 
Yahya  has  called  for  the  direct  election  next 
October  of  a  National  Assembly  to  frame  a 
:iew  constltutkiii  In  doing  so.  he  has 
sketched  a  provisional  legal  iramework" 
that  appears  lo  meet  the  principal  demands 
voiced  by  opposuiun  leaders,    rhese  include 

Resumption  of  full  political  activity. 

Dissolution  of  West  Pakistan  as  an  udxnin- 
i-iTatlve  unit  and  creation  of  lour  provinces 
of  aind.  Che  Punjab,  the  Northwest  Frontier 
and  Baluchistan  This  action  will  reduce  the 
dominant  position  of  the  Punjab  us  long  de- 
.■u.uided  by  minorltv  groups  in  the  western 
.'emon  o!  '.ne  nation. 

The  principle  of    one  man.  one  vote      This 
A'lU  give  the  restive  Bengalis  of  East  Pakistan 
majority  representation  in  the  Assembly  con- 
sistent with  their  numerical  strength 
•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  by  lio  means  certain  that  the  dis- 
parate elements  that  make  up  the  divided 
Pakistani  nation  can  work  together  for  the 
common  good  under  the  new  federal  parlia- 
mentary system  I^esident  Vabya  proposes. 
If  democracy  is  lo  succeed  m  Pakistan,  the 
politicians  will  have  to  do  better  in  the  fu- 
ture than  they  did  In  the  past  in  reconciling 
conflicting  regional  Interests,  in  controlling 
corruption,  and  In  promoting  the  economic 
development  programs  that  have  been  im- 
pressively adyanced  under  military  auspices 

But  It  has  become  clear  that  the  popular 
participation  Pakistan  requires  for  progress 
cannot  be  achieved  under  a  system  based  on 
military  repression.  It  Is  to  General  Yahyas 
credit  that  he  has  recognized  this  reality,  as 
~.ime  military  rulers  in  other  parts  of  the 
'A  or  Id  have  not 

.'\U0llKSS    TO    THE     N.AIION 

1  By  Pakistan  President  A  .M   Yahya  Khan) 

My  Dear  Countrymen.  I  addressed  you  last 
on  20  July  Since  rhen  a  number  of  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  in  the  country  in 
various  ^.ectors.  and  certain  specific  actions 
have  been  taken  by  ray  Oovernment  to  lead 
'he  country  forward  toward  "he  raain  ob- 
jectives that  I  had  outlined  in  that  address. 

The  country  is  facing  some  serious  prob- 
lems today,  and  the  concerned  department 
of  the  Central,  as  well  as  the  Provincial  gov- 
ernments have  been  'aklng  steps  to  resolve 
•hem 

Apart  from  the  political  and  constitutional 
problems,  the  most  disturbing  (-ne  to  my 
mind  and  the  one  that  affects  the  lower  in- 
come groups  In  particular  is  the  rise  In  the 
cost  of  certain  essential  commodities.  The 
rise  in  cost,  I  may  add,  is  the  result  of  the 
cciinomlc  situation  inherited  by  this  regime 
My  government  lias,  however,  carried  out 
a  very  careful  examination  of  this  matter, 
ind  I  would  like  to  state  briefly  s(,me  of  the 
measures  taken  by  iis  to  improve  the  position. 

The  jirlce  ^^ituatlon  has  remained  under 
severe  pressure,  particularly  In  the  matter  of 
rood  (grains  m  K.vst  Pakistan  The  food  gap 
In  East  Pakistan  to  the  tune  ut  17  million 
tons  has  had  lt-<  l.'ievltable  effect  on  prices. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  taken  all  steps  to  cover 
the  entire  gap  Half  a  million  tons  of  wheat 
md  rice  are  being  shipped  from  West  Pakis- 
tan and  nearly  1  million  tons  of  wheat  have 
t>een  programmed  under  Public  Law  480  from 


the  United  States,  with  shipments  starting 
immediately. 

In  addition.  350.000  tons  of  wheat  and  rice 
have  been  arranged  under  various  programs 
from  Burma.  Japan.  West  Germany,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  France  These  arrangements 
have  already  resulted  In  a  certain  amount  of 
reduction  In  prices  of  food  grains  In  East 
Pakistan. 

Steps  are  also  being  taken  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  edible  oils  in  both  wings  We 
win  keep  the  price  situation  under  constant 
review. 

The  economic  problems  today  are  Inherent, 
and  the  dlfHcult  challenge  we  face  of  abolish- 
ing poverty  and  Ignorance  from  the  country. 
My  government  is  going  In  every  direction. 
Our  populaMon  is  Increasing  each  year  by 
about  4  million.  Our  urban  ureas  are  expand- 
ing fast  Our  public  facilities  and  social  serv- 
ices are  under  constant  strain. 

.As  events  of  this  year  showed,  more  tias  to 
be  done  in  every  field  despite  the  limitation 
of  our  resources  We  must  provide  a  mean- 
ingful life  to  our  people.  We  must  have  the 
prospect  of  visible  improvements  In  their 
living  conditions  This  can  be  done  only 
through  u  planned  and  disciplined  national 
effort  The  economic  strains  created  by  pu- 
llllcal  disturbances  early  this  year  have  not 
yet  fully  disappeared.  Economic  activity  has 
not  gathered  its  full  momentum.  Fresh  in- 
vestment Is  slacker  than  usual,  and  the 
growth  of  exports  is  less  than  expected 

My  government  is  reviewing  the  entire  sit- 
uation iind  wnll  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  restore  the  health  of  the  economy,  but 
this  a  task  that  the  government  alone  can- 
not accomplish  Businessmen.  Industrialists. 
Labor  Exporters  and  Agriculturists  all  have 
to  work  Jointly  with  the  government  to  make 
their  full  contribution  to  the  country's  eco- 
nomic progress 

The  next  subject  which  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  the  problem  of  corruption 
.imongst  government  servants  Investigations 
carried  out  by  the  government  during  t!:e 
past  few  months  have  resiJfted  In  the  iden- 
tification of  certain  very  .serious  cases  of  cor- 
ruption, of  misuse  L.f  office,  and  of  miscon- 
duct amongst  class  one  gazetted  i  Upper 
Grade — EDi  officers.  After  due  deliberations 
and  careful  examination  of  such  cases,  I  have 
decided  to  take  action  against  a  number  i  f 
officials  under  Martial  Law.  I  hope  this  will 
be  H  lesson  to  all  concerned  The  rest  oi  -i.e 
Class  One  tiazetted  officers  should  devote 
themselves  wholeheartedly  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  In  their  various  fields 
and  be  public  servants  In  the  true  sense 

I  would  like  to  make  Just  one  more  point 
m  respect  of  the  services.  I  had  Indicated  to 
vou  earlier  that  I  would  set  up  a  high-pow- 
ered committee  for  reorganization  of  the 
structure  of  services  In  the  country.  This  has 
now  been  done,  details  In  respect  of  this  com- 
mittee, including  its  terms  of  reference,  have 
appeared  In  the  press  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
committee's  recommendations  will  show  the 
way  toward  giving  this  country  a  clean  and 
efficient  administration. 

As  you  lUl  know,  with  the  appointment 
of  the  Council  I'f  Ministers  at  the  Center 
and  (OF — ED)  the  Governors  in  the  Prov- 
inces, Martial  Law  does  not  now  deal  with 
the  normal  day-to-day  civil  admlnlstraiiou. 
It  Is.  however,  very  much  In  support  of  Uie 
administration  and  is  used  whenever  It  is 
considered  necessary 

To  some  of  you.  the  withdrawal  of  Martial 
Law  In  the  Background  has  been  a  disap- 
pointment, but  since  one  of  my  objectives 
has  been  the  return  of  normal  civil  povern- 
ment.  I  consider  It  necessary  and  proper  to 
take  this  step. 

A  word  about  Labor.  Education,  and  Agri- 
culture Reforms:  In  the  field  of  Labour- 
Management  relations,  a  new  ordinance  lias 
been  promugated  which  allows  collecuve  bar- 
gaining and  which.  I  hope,  will  be  used  both 
by  labour  and  management  In  the  best  Inter- 
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ests  of  production.  I  would  urge  both  sides 
to  exercise  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  to 
insure  that  this  Is  used  for  mutual  bene- 
fit and  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  a 
vihole  I  have  directed  the  Governors  and 
Marltlal  Law  Administrators  of  the  two  prov- 
inces and  zones  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  this  matter  and  to  insure  that  anyone 
trying  to  be  taking  the  Law  In  his  own  hands 
IS  severely  dealt  with.  Law-abiding  workers, 
as  well  as  management,  will  receive  full  pro- 
tection from  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 

As  regards  the  educational  reforms,  I  may 
mention  that  these  are  very  shortly  coming 
vip  before  the  Council  of  Ministers  for  a  final 
decl  ion. 

With  regard  to  the  proposals  for  Improving 
the  lot  of  our  peasantry,  you  are  aware  that 
h  committee  Is  already  busy  with  formulating 
iii.  recommendations,  and  in  keeping  with  my 
policy,  in  all  sectors  this  committee  would 
•tlso  consult  progressive  farmers  and  people 
who  have  practical  experience  in  the  field. 

Now  I  come  to  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional problems  facing  this  country.  In  my 
la  t  address,  I  had  expressed  the  hope  that 
political  leaders  of  the  country  would  come 
up  with  a  consensus  on  certain  major  Issues 
relaung  lo  our  future  constitution.  It  Is  re- 
grettiible  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so.  But  one  can  understand  and  appre- 
cia'e  the  difficulties.  I  have,  however,  con- 
tinued with  my  discussions  with  individual 
political  leaders  and  others  concerned  with 
the  e  problems  since  I  spoke  to  you  last,  and 
while  no  formal  consensus  has  been  pro- 
duced, I  am  now  fully  aware  of  the  views 
that  various  people  hold  on  these  impor- 
tant matters. 

Ever  since  the  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  country  revolved  on 
me  one  of  the  most  Important  problems 
which  has  been  agitating  my  mind  Is  the 
mode  of  the  transfer  of  power  to  people's 
representatives  My  aim  Is  to  transfer  power 
to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
but  this  aim  cannot  be  achieved  without  a 
letial  framework.  This  as  you  know  is  not 
available  to  us  today. 

I'.  Is  therefore  necessary  for  me,  in  my 
c.ipaclty  a?  the  President  and  Chief  Mar- 
tial Law  Administrator  of  this  country,  to 
t.ike  the  Invltatlve  in  this  matter.  I  have 
naturally  given  deep  thought  to  this  prob- 
lem and  could  think  of  four  possible  alterna- 
tives whereby  a  legal  framework  for  the 
holding  of  elections  could  be  evolved. 

One  method  coiild  be  to  have  an  elected 
constitutional  convention  whose  task  would 
be  to  produce  a  new  constitution  and  then 
dissolve  Itself.  This  would  have  been  a 
unique  arrangement.  But  then  it  had  certain 
disadvantages.  The  main  one  being  that  It 
would  have  involved  two  elections— one 
election  to  the  convention  and  the  other  to 
the  national  assembly  based  on  the  consti- 
tution made  by  such  a  convention.  The  other 
and  more  serious  disadvantage  of  this  pro- 
cedure would  have  been  that  it  would  cause 
unnecessary  delay  in  the  transfer  of  power. 

The  next  alternative  was  to  revive  the  1956 
constitution.  But  there  Is  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  adopting  such  a  method  in  both 
wings  ot  the  country  because  certain  fea- 
tures of  that  constitution  such  as  one  unit 
and  parity  are  not  at  all  acceptable  to  the 
people. 

The  third  alternative  wae  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution and  have  a  referendum  on  it  in  the 
country.  This  alternative  too  had  certain 
practical  difficulties  as  a  simple  yes  or  no  by 
»'ay  of  an  answer  cannot  possibly  be  given 
by  the  people  to  such  a  comprehensive  doc- 
ument as  a  constitution. 

The  fourth  alternative  was  for  me  to 
evolve  a  legal  framework  for  general  elec- 
tions on  the  basis  of  consultations  with  varl- 
t>us  groups  and  political  leaders  as  well  as  the 
study  of  past  constitutions  of  Pakistan  and 


the  general  consensus  In  the  country.  This 
proposal  from  me  would  only  be  In  the  na- 
ture of  provisional  legal  framework.  After 
careful  thought  I  have  decided  to  adopt  this 
fourth  alternative,  namely,  to  evolve  a  legal 
framework  for  holding  elections  to  the  na- 
tional assembly. 

As  I  had  mentioned  In  my  July  address  It 
became  evident  to  me  that  the  three  main 
issues  that  face  us  as  a  nation  in  the  con- 
stitutional field  are  first  the  question  of  one 
unit;  secondly,  the  Issue  of  one  man  one  vote 
versus  party  (between  the  two  wings — ED); 
and  tiilrdly,  the  relationship  between  the 
center  and  the  federating  provinces. 

As  discussions  on  constitution  matter  went 
on  In  the  country  during  the  past  few 
montlis,  I  could  see  that  the  first  two  of 
these  issues  would  have  to  be  resolved  before 
elections  are  held  because  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  basis  for  elections  and  with 
the  setting  up  of  the  national  assembly.  As 
regards  other  constitutional  Issues  such  as 
the  parliamentary  central  form  of  govern- 
ment, direct  adult  franchise,  fundamental 
rights  of  citizens  and  their  enforcement  by 
the  law  courts,  Independence  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Its  role  as  the  custodian  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  Islamic  character  of 
the  constitution  which  would  preserve  the 
ideology  on  which  Pakistan  was  created, 
there  Is  no  disagreement  and  these  can  be 
considered  as  settled. 

With  regard  to  the  three  main  issues  re- 
ferred to  by  me,  opinions  are  divided  and  I 
have  made  it  clear  in  my  last  address  that 
these  must  not  become  election  issues. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  differences  on  these 
Issues  have  now  begun  to  narrow  down.  This 
is  a  good  sign.  Although  no  formal  all-party 
meeting  has  taken  place,  political  parties 
have  now  come  quite  close  In  their  thinking 
on  these  Issues.  Also  during  my  tours  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  it  became  quite 
clear  to  me  that  there  is  hardly  any  differ- 
ence amongst  different  sections  and  groups 
of  people  on  these  questions. 

This  has  lent  further  strength  to  my  Initial 
reaction  that  these  matters  should  not  be- 
come election  issues  because  by  a  natural 
proccess  of  discussion  and  sober  thinking,  we 
seem  to  have  come  closer  to  solving  these  Is- 
sues and  great  harm  would  be  caused  if  we 
are  pushed  back  in  the  election  arena  as 
there  is  danger  of  these  issues  creating  un- 
necessary bitterness  on  emotional  grounds 
and  thereby  causing  delay  in  the  peaceful 
trfinsfer  of  power. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  generally  accepted  views  on 
these  Important  questions.  On  the  question 
of  one  unit  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
desire  to  revert  to  the  system  of  separate 
provinces  Instead  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  one  vmlt  for  the  whole  of  West 
Pakistan. 

On  the  question  of  one  man  one  vote  also. 
It  has  by  and  large  been  recognized  in  the 
country  that  this  is  a  basic  requirement  of 
any  democratic  form  of  government  and 
therefore,  not  only  in  the  East  wing  but  also 
In  'West  wing,  it  Is  now  generally  accepted 
that  we  should  base  our  representation  on 
this  form  of  voting. 

As  stated  by  me  the  question  of  one  unit 
and  the  system  of  representation  has  to  be 
decided  before  elections  can  be  held  and  the 
machinery  can  be  set  up  to  finalize  the 
country's  oonstl'tutlon.  I  therefore  have  de- 
cided to  resolve  these  two  Issues  on  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  one  unit  will  be  dissolved  and 
separate  provinces  will  come  Into  being.  I 
may  add  here  that  one  unit  was  created  by 
executive  orders  which,  however,  were  sub- 
sequen-Qy  approved  by  the  provincial  legis- 
latures and  by  the  second  constituent  as- 
sembly. 

In  1957  the  West  Pakistan  legislature  had 
voted  In  favor  of  the  dissolution  of  one  unit. 


If  martial  law  was  not  Imposed  In  1958,  one 
unit  might  have  been  dissolved  long  ago. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  you  that  when 
Pakistan  was  created  it  was  not  on  the  basis 
of  one  unit,  but  It  was  on  the  basis  of  vari- 
ous provinces  in  the  Western  wing.  The  peo- 
ple of  both  East  and  West  Pakistan  are  al- 
most unanimous  In  demanding  the  breakup 
of  one  unit.  My  decision  is  therefore  based 
on  popular  wish. 

Similarly,  in  essence  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  I  have  accepted  the  principle  of  one 
man  one  vote  and  this  democratic  principle 
win  be  the  basis  of  elections  for  the  future 
national  assembly. 

As  regards  the  relations  between  the  cen- 
ter and  the  prlnclnces  you  will  recall  that 
In  my  July  broadcast  I  had  pointed  out  that 
the  people  of  East  Pakistan  did  not  have 
their  full  siiare  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess on  vital  national  issues.  I  also  said  that 
they  were  fully  Justified  in  being  dlssatisfled 
with  this  state  of  affairs.  We  shall  therefore 
have  to  put  an  end  to  this  position.  The  re- 
quirement would  appear  to  be  maximum 
autonomy  to  the  t'wo  wings  of  Pakistan  as 
long  as  this  does  not  Impair  national  integ- 
rity and  the  solidarity  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  main  aspects  of  the  whole  rela- 
tionship between  the  center  and  the  prov- 
inces in  Pakistan  today  lies  in  the  financial 
and  economic  spheres.  Federation  Implies  not 
only  a  division  of  legislative  powers,  but  also 
that  of  financial  powers.  This  matter  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  satisfy  the  legitimate  requirements 
and  demands  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  Peo- 
ple of  the  two  regions  of  Pakistan  should 
have  control  over  their  economic  resources 
and  development  as  long  as  it  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  working  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment at  the  center. 

The  people  of  East  and  West  Pakistan  are 
bound  together  by  common  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  spiritual  heritage.  There  is  there- 
fore, no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  relationship  be- 
tween the  center  and  the  provinces  in  Paki- 
stan where  people  in  both  wings  shall  live 
together  as  equal  and  honorable  partners. 

I  would  like  now  to  give  you  the  details  of 
the  timetable  which  we  should  work  for 
changeover  of  power  to  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  First,  the  provisional 
legal  framework  for  the  holding  of  elections 
should  be  ready  by  the  31st  of  March  1970. 
Next,  as  already  announced  by  the  chief  elec- 
tion commissioner,  electoral  rolls  will  be 
ready  by  June,  1970. 

With  the  completion  of  the  electoral  rolls, 
the  election  commissioner  will  be  engaged  In 
delimiting  various  constituencies  both  for 
central  and  provincial  elections  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  which  will  be 
made  In  the  legal  framework. 

As  you  are  aware,  delimitation  Is  finalized 
after  hearing  objections.  If  any,  from  the 
people.  Therefore,  some  time  has  to  be  given 
to  this  task.  Further,  there  are  climatic  dlfn- 
cultles  for  holding  elections  both  in  East  and 
West  Pakistan  from  the  first  of  June  to  the 
end  of  September.  I  have  therefore  decided 
to  hold  elections  in  the  country  on  the  5th  of 
October  1970. 

The  provincial  elections  will  be  held  after 
the  National  Assembly  completes  Its  task  of 
constltutlonmaklng.  The  assembly  will  be 
required  to  complete  this  work  within  a  pe- 
riod of  120  days  from  its  first  sitting.  I  would 
be  happy  If  they  can  fitlalize  It  even  before 
the  expiry  of  this  period.  If,  however,  they 
are  unable  to  complete  the  task  by  the  end 
of  the  stipulated  period,  the  assembly  would 
stand  dissolved  and  the  nation  will  have  to 
go  to  the  polls  again.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
this  does  not  happen  and  I  would  therefore 
urge  the  future  elected  representatives  to 
undertake  this  task  ■with  a  full  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  patriotism. 
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A»  regards  iht  voting  procedure  la  Uiis 
N&UooAl  AMembly,  it  U  Lmporumt  to  apprc- 

clat«  tt^t  th« tTibly  will  be  deciding  upon 

b^c  ooiuUtuUon  iMuea.  Tb«  ConaUtutlon 
!•  a  sacred  docuxneot.  It  U  an  agreement  to 
live  together  It  cannot  b«  compared  to 
any  ordinary  law  It  U  therefore  eaaentl&l  that 
the  voting  procedure  to  b«  evolved  by  the 
Aaaembly  for  itaelf  should  be  Just  and  fair 
to  representatlvee  of  all  the  regions  of  Pak.t- 
atan. 

After  the  Ajaembly  b«a  completed  ita  taak 
and  the  Constitution  mad*  by  It  b«e  been 
duly  authentlciited.  It  will  Mummr  the  ctuir- 
acter  of  PaJcLstan's  constitution.  The  :>tage 
would  then  be  set  (or  the  fcornaUon  of  ihe 
new  goremment.  Throughout  th—B  activi- 
ties martial  law  will  ren^ln  supreme  In  urdsr 
to  give  support  to  the  program  of  peaceful 
transfer  of  power  to  the  elected  representa- 
tlvee of  the  people. 

My  de«r  countrymen,  I  would  once  -wgoln 
like  to  stress  upon  you  that  we  are  i>assl&g 
through  the  meet  critical  stage  of  our  na- 
tional life.  There  is  need  for  every  single  one 
of  'js  to  realize  the  effect  and  act  in  a  sot)er, 
abjective  and  patriotic  manner  Let  us  all 
eschew  parochial  interest  and  cast  aside  per- 
sonal or  loeaJ  consldet^Uons  Let  each  ^ne 
of  UA-say  (•^klmself  that  he  will  contribute 
••verythlng  in  his  power  to  make  this  na- 
tion strong  and  prosperous.  On  my  part.  I 
have  placed  before  you  a  program  which  I 
consider  m  all  sincerity  and  honesty  to  be 
the  moat  acceptable  to  the  general  mass  of 
our  people  and  to  be  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  Pakistan.  I  have  full  faith  and  confidence 
in  our  p>eople.  I  h^ve  also  full  faith  In  '.he 
destiny  of  our  country  which  was  created 
on  '.he  basis  of  our  Ideology  amidst  the 
sacnftce  of  the  Uvea  of  one  million  moelems 
Democracy  wns  a  driving  force  during  the 
movement  for  Pakistan  .-ind  I  sincerely  wish 
to  .idhere  :o  democratic  principles. 

Finally,  I  would  Uke  to  say  that  in  view 
of  the  pro<?ram  outlined  by  me.  full  political 
activity  will  be  allowed  In  the  country  with 
effect  from  the  first  of  January  1970  The 
martial  law  regulation  prohibiting  such  ac- 
tivity will  be  duly  canceled.  I  may.  however. 
add  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  tolerate  any 
obstruction  m  the  way  of  restoration  of 
democracy  Ai;y  individual  or  any  group 
which  creates  law  and  order  problems  and 
Indulges  in  acts  of  violence  will  be  severely 
dealt  with  because  democracy  Implies  toler- 
.ince  and  refutation  of  the  use  of  force  All 
political  activity  must,  therefore  accord  a 
certain  norm  of  behavior  In  this  behalf.  I 
propose  ;o  issue  certain  guidelines  In  the 
neai°  future 

Let  -IS  now  all  go  forward  together  and 
achieve  this  transfer  of  pomet  in  a  peace- 
ful ar.d  civilized  manner.  Qod  blees  you  all. 
PaKLS'an  paindabad    i  Long  live  £33 ) 


CO.NGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  SUP- 
PORTS S.  740  TO  ESTABT.THH  A 
CABINET  COMMTTTEE  ON  OPPOR- 
TUNTITES  FOR  SPANISH -SPEAK- 
ING PEOPLE 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  frtven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  < 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  America  is  the  story  of  our  steady 
extension  of  the  promise  of  the  American 
dream  to  all  our  people — the  vision  and 
the  actuality  of  a  nation  founded  in 
justice.  liberty,  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  To  this  end  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  support  S.  740  In  behalf  of 
those  "forgotten  Americans."  the  over  10 
million  of  our  dtiwns  who  bear  Spanish 
surnames  and  who  share  the  great 
Hispanic  culture  heritage  which  enriches 


the  life  of  every  American  Spanish- 
speaking  and  Spanish -sumamed  Ameri- 
cans represent  many  origins:  Mexico, 
Cuba,  the  South  American  nations, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  To- 
gether they  constitute  our  second  largest 
rmtlonal  minority,  a  people  whoee  roots 
run  deep  into  American  history 

Long  beset  by  patterns  of  segregation, 
discrimination,  and  pre>udlce.  It  Is  only 
in  recent  years  that  our  Spanish-sur- 
riamed  citizens  have  begun  to  make 
themselves  heard,  finding  new  strength 
in  a  deeper  awareness  of  and  pride  in 
their  heritage,  vigorously  participating 
in  the  movement  for  the  securing  of  their 
civil  rights. 

In  1967,  President  Johnson,  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  strong  Federal  leader- 
ship in  this  area,  responded  with  the 
creation  of  the  Inter-Agency  Committee 
on  Mexican-American  Affairs.  In  pur- 
.suit  of  the  presidential  mandate,  the 
committee  has  made  notable  contribu- 
tions toward  an  effective  liaison  between 
the  Federal  Government,  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  the  people,  nurturing  in  the 
words  of  the  committee's  distinguished 
first  chairman,  Vincent  T  Ximenes,  an 
atmosphere  of  "permanent  trust,"  an  es- 
sential ingredient  in  a  free  society. 

Today  the  time  has  come  to  establish 
the  work  of  the  committee  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  and  at  Cabinet  level,  and  to 
extend  its  outreach  to  the  whole  SE>an- 
ish-surnamed  community.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  effective  leadership, 
to  focus  governmental  attention  on  gen- 
ume  needs,  and  to  reassure  this  great 
body  of  citizens  that  their  aspirations 
will  be  heard  and  heeded. 

In  considering  S.  740.  which  would 
establish  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppor- 
tunities for  Spanish -Speaking  People, 
we  can  demonstrate  as  a  Nation  our 
concern  for  equal  opportunity.  Justice, 
and  community  development,  the  foun- 
dations of  a  healthy,  stable  democracy. 
Here  is  no  sf>ecial  interest  Issue,  but 
rather  the  deepest,  broadest  concern  of 
all  Americans. 

Our  Spanish-speaking  and  Spanish- 
.lumamed  citizens  have  trtven  much  to 
America  for  many  centuries:  their  story 
IS  ci  part  of  our  national  life.  In  support- 
ms;  S.  740  we  have  the  opportuiiity  of 
acknowledging  their  nghtful  place  in 
American  life,  a  place  marked  by  equal 
dignity  and  equal  freedom. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  and  privilege 
for  me.  as  an  earlier  cosponsor  of  H-R. 
8416  and  similar  legislation,  to  give  my 
unqualified  support  to  this  proposal,  con- 
fident that  It  serves  the  best  Interests  of 
America  as  a  whole,  while  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  those  of  our  people 
whose  cultural  tradition  Immeasurably 
strengthens  understanding  and  fellow- 
ship with  our  Latin  American  neighbor 
states  m  this  hemisphere. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  SUP- 
PORTS EMERGENCY  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY LEGISL-\TION 

I  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  gvien 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  < 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 


support  of  H.R.  15095 — the  social  security 
amendments  of  1969.  This  legislation  was 
conceived  as  an  emergency  measure  to 
meet  the  most  pressing  needs  of  25  niU- 
llon  people,  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  Na- 
tion, who  depend  on  social  security  bene- 
fits for  their  major  source  of  income 

Although  this  bill  comes  before  us  as 
an  emergency  measure  which  requires 
immediate  action.  I  am  assured  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  it  was  not  a  hasty  measure 
Rather  it  grew  out  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  at  public  liear- 
mgs  and  executive  sessions  which  were 
held  beginning  last  October  15  Thus  v\i- 
dence  showed,  as  the  committee  repmt 
states,  "a  pressing  and  urgent  need"  lor 
a  social  security  benefit  increase  as 
quicldy  as  possible." 

As  we  consider  H.R  15095,  I  want  t) 
emphasize  that  it  is  not  the  deflnit;\e 
social  security  legislation  for  the  t-1-.t 
Congress.  Rather,  it  is  a  stop-gap.  It  is 
an  immediate  answer  to  a  pressing  need 
The  cost  of  livmg  is  up  9.1  percent  from 
February  1968.  the  date  of  the  last  soi  lal 
security  increase.  And.  it  will  be  up  10  or 
more  percent  by  the  time  the  increased 
checks  are  actually  received  by  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  in  April. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  assured  us  that  when  we  reconvene 
for  the  second  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress that  It  will  continue  its  considera- 
tion of  further  changes  in  the  soouil 
security  and  welfare  programs.  I  under- 
stand this  to  mean  that  next  spring  ue 
can  expect  another  sociad  security  bill. 
a  comprehensive  bill  which  will  cover  all 
aspects  of  the  program,  including,  I 
would  hope  a  second  round  of  benefit  in- 
creases. Since  we  can  expject  comprehen- 
sive social  security  and  welfare  legisla- 
tion as  soon  as  it  is  humanly  possible  tor 
the  committee  to  report  it,  I  urge,  in  the 
meantime,  enactment  of  H.R.  15095  as 
a  stopgap  but  highly  important  measure. 


WASHINGTON:    THE  FORGOTTEN 
REPUBLICANS 

-  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
James  Reston,  the  distinguished  journal- 
ist of  the  New  York  Times,  wrote  a  col- 
umn yesterday,  December  14,  1969,  con- 
cerning statements  last  week  by  two 
highly  respected  leaders  in  our  national 
life.  both,  as  it  happens.  Republicans. 

The  first  Republican,  whom  Mr.  Res- 
ton  wrote  was  Milton  Elsenhower,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity and  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  of  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence,  and  the  second  was  John 
W.  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  now  chair- 
man of  the  Urban  Coalition  Action  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Reston  referred  both  to  the  final 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Violence 
and  Mr.  Eisenhowers  comments  on  it 
and  to  an  address  delivered  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  by  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Reston  s    thoughtful    commentary    on 
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the  statements  of  these  two  outstanding 
Americans  Is  that  he  described  them  as 
■The  Forgotten  Republicans." 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  Republicans 
may  have  forgotten  John  Gardner  and 
Milton  Elsenhower.  Last  week's  House 
vote  in  which  Republicans  in  Congress 
helped  kill  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
thereby  abandoned  any  pretense  of  con- 
cern about  protecting  the  right  to  vote 
for  millions  of  minority  Americans  stire- 
]y  would  indicate  that  this  is  the  case. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  Demo- 
crats are  deeply  grateful  to  both  these 
gifted  Republicans  for  what  they  have 
been  saying.  We  can  only  hope  that  both 
President  Nixon  and  the  Republican 
leaders  of  Congress  will  begin  to  pay  at- 
tention to  them,  too. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Reston's  column  fol- 
lows : 

Washington:    The   Foegotten   RzptrBLicANS 
(By  Jamee  Reston) 

Washinqton,  December  13. — In  the  last 
few  days,  two  distinguished  Republicans  have 
spoken  out  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  They 
are  Milton  Elsenhower,  president  emeritus 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  John 
W  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  H.E.W.  and 
now  head  of  the  Urban  Co&lltlon — and  both 
have  said  about  the  same  thing. 

The  major  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
nation,  they  Insist.  Is  Internal  and  not  ex- 
ternal: It  Is  the  present  conflicts  within  our 
own  society  and  not  the  menace  of  foreign 
aggression.  They  agree,  too,  on  the  remedy: 
end  the  war  as  soon  as  possible,  and  redirect 
the  nation's  priorities,  finances,  energies  and 
leadership  to  the  problems  of  the  home- 
front 

eisenhoweb's  theme 

In  his  final  report  to  President  Nixon  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence.  Mr.  El- 
.lonhower  said:  "While  serious  external  dan- 
gers remain,  the  graver  threats  today  are 
internal:  haphazard  urbanization,  racial  dlB- 
rrlmlnatlon,  disfiguring  of  the  environment, 
unprecedented  lnterdei)endence,  the  dislo- 
cation of  human  identity  and  motivation 
created  ■tfy  an  affluent  society — all  resulting 
In  a  rising  tide  of  Individual  and  group  vio- 
lence." 

We  are  anxious  but  Immobilized."  Mr. 
Gardner  told  the  members  of  the  Washington 
Kaiional  Press  Club.  "We  know  what  our 
problems  are.  but  seem  Incapable  of  8\un- 
monlng  our  will  and  our  resources  to  act  .  .  . 
The  place  to  begin  Is  with  our  national  lead- 
ership, both  In  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions 
there  has  been  a  failure  of  leadership.  More 
than  any  other  factor  It  Is  the  mitwing  ingre- 
dient In  our  situation  today." 

The  Elsenhower  commission  does  not  min- 
imize the  problem  of  reordering  priorities. 
It  points  directly  to  "middle-class  America, 
to  the  'forgotten  American'  and  his  concern 
over  some  consequences  of  racial  Integra- 
tion, his  rebellion  against  rising  taxes,  his 
dl.<;trust  of  dissent  on  the  campus  and  pro- 
test movements  in  the  capital.  How  realistic 
Is  It.  they  will  ask,  to  think  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  will  support  a  reallocation  of 
our  national  resources  to  deal  with  social 
problems?'" 

THE    POUnCAI.    DnJIMMA 

Of  course,  this  is  precisely  what  Is  puzzling 
and  dividing  the  Administration  and  the  op- 
position In  Washington.  Everybody  sees  the 
problems  of  the  races  and  the  cities  but  they 
also  see  the  backlash  of  the  white  majority 
and  there  Is  clearly  a  political  dilemma  In 
both  parties  about  whether  to  deal  with  the 


social  problems  or  concentrate  on  the  pol- 
itics of  those  problems. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  and  his  colleagues  are 
conscious  of  this  dilemma.  They  observe  that 
there  are  some  who  predict  that  majority 
Indifference  to  injustice  will  result  in  "a  vio- 
lent revolution  of  some  kind,"  and  others 
who  actually  advocate  this  course  as  the 
only  remedy.  The  Elsenhower  commission's 
concltision,  however.  Is  that  "the  majority 
of  Americans  have  always  responded  con- 
structively to  national  crises  when  they  have 
been  fully  informed  and  responsibly  led." 

GARDNER'S    COMPLAINT 

But  are  they?  Mr.  Gardner's  complaint  Is 
that  the  people  are  neither  fully  Informed 
nor  "responsibly  led."  His  press  club  speech 
criticizing  the  President  and  the  Congress 
was  not  published  textually,  so  far  as  one  can 
discover,  in  a  single  newspaper  m  America, 
and  this  Is  interesting. 

He  Is  probably  the  most  articulate  Repub- 
lican analyst  of  our  society  in  America  today. 
He  quit  the  Johnson  Cabinet  because  he 
didn't  believe  in  Mr.  Johnson's  priorities,  and 
felt  that  we  could  not  solve  our  problems  In 
America  by  Presidential  leadership  but  had 
to  rely  mainly  on  the  natural  leaders  of  all 
the  states  and  communities  of  the  nation. 
This  is  why  he  took  on  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Urban  Coalition. 

His  experience  in  this  Job.  however,  has 
convinced  him  that  local  leadership,  without 
a  clear,  strong,  persistent  definition  of  prior- 
ities from  the  White  House,  will  not  work. 
This  Is  why  he  overcame  his  nattiral  tendency 
to  avoid  personal  criticism,  and  spoke  out 
publicly  against  the  President  and  the  elderly 
and  dictatorial  committee  chairmen  of  the 
Congress. 

The  President,  he  said,  "must  do  more  to 
set  a  tone  of  urgency  to  which  we  can  all  re- 
spond, and  more  to  exemplify  in  his  own  ac- 
tions a  determination  to  solve  our  pressing 
problems.  .  .  .  Only  the  President's  clearly 
expressed  concern  and  clearly  stated  priori- 
ties can  mobilize  the  Federal  apparatus,  en- 
courage the  Congress  to  shake  off  its  lethargy. 
and  enable  leaders  in  other  sectors  of  Ameri- 
can life  to  move  decisively.  .  .  ." 

THE   BASIC    QT7ESTION 

The  meaning  of  the  Elsenhower  and  Gard- 
ner reports — ^whlch  are  available  at  the  White 
House  and  the  Urban  Coalition — is  fairly 
clear.  The  debate  about  how  to  defend  the 
nation  is  not  only  or  even  primarily  a  debate 
about  Vietnam — ^that  Is  only  part  of  It.  It  is 
not  primarily  a  partisan  debate  or  an  argu- 
ment between  the  Vice  President  and  the 
press.  It  is  a  fundamental  and  sincere  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  how  best  to  defend  the 
seciwlty  of  the  country — and  the  testimony 
of  these  two  distinguished  Republicans,  while 
not  conclusive,  helps  bring  these  central 
questions  of  priorities  and  leadership  Into 
focus. 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  W.  GARDNER, 
CHAIRMAN,  URBAN  COALITION 
ACTION  COUNCIL.  NATIONAL 
PRESS  CLUB,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 
DECEMBER  9.  1969 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  significant  analyses  of  the 
present  crisis  of  leadership  facing  our 
country  was  delivered  last  week  by  John 
W.  Gardner,  the  distinguished  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  presently  the  chairman  of 
the  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council. 


I  have  read  few  statements  more  per- 
ceptive in  their  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  problems  facing  the  people 
of  our  country  and  of  the  great  need  for 
effective  and  intelligent  leadership  at 
every  level,  but  especially  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  Congress, 
than  the  eloquent  address  Mr.  Gardner 
deUvered  at  the  Nationtil  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  December  9.  1969. 

I.  therefore,  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Gardner's 
address  and  hope  that  it  wiU  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate : 

As  we  enter  the  1970s  there  are  many  curi- 
ous aspects  of  our  situation,  but  none  more 
strange  than  our  state  of  mind.  We  are 
anxious  but  Immobilized.  We  know  what  our 
problems  are,  but  seem  Incapable  of  sum- 
moning our  will  and  resources  to  act. 

We  see  the  brooding  threat  of  nuclear  war- 
fare. We  know  our  lakes  are  dying,  our  rivers 
growing  filthier  dally,  our  atmosphere  In- 
creasingly polluted.  We  are  aware  of  racial 
tensions  that  could  tear  the  nation  apart. 
We  understand  that  oppressive  poverty  In 
the  midst  of  affluence  is  intolerable.  We  see 
that  our  cities  are  sliding  toward  disaster. 

And  these  are  not  problems  that  stop  p.t 
our  borders.  The  problems  of  nuclear  warfare, 
of  population,  of  the  environment  are  Im- 
pending planetary  disasters.  We  are  in  trou- 
ble as  a  species. 

But  we  are  seized  by  a  kind  of  paralysis 
of  the  will.  It  is  like  a  waking  nightmare. 

A    FAILURE    OP    LEADERSHIP 

I  propose  that  as  we  enter  the  new  decade 
we  make  a  heroic  ecort  to  alter  both  our 
mood  and  our  state  or  Inactivity.  Let  1970 
be  a  year  of  renewal,  and  during  that  year 
let  us  give  our  institutions  and  ourselves  a 
Jolting  reappraisal  and  overhaul. 

The  place  to  begin  Is  with  ovir  national 
leadership  in  both  the  Executive  branch  and 
the  Congress.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
there  has  been  a  failure  of  leadership.  More 
than  any  other  factor.  It  Is  the  missing  In- 
gredient In  our  situation  today. 

We  have  had  failures  of  leadership  before. 
But  rarely  before  have  we  had  the  v^idespread 
distrust  of  our  own  institutions  that  we  £ee 
today.  And  that  distrust  is  not  limited  to 
radicals.  Ask  shopkeepiers,  housewives,  young 
executives  or  Insurance  salesmen  what  con- 
cerns them.  If  you  travel  around  the  coun- 
try as  I  do  more  less  continuously,  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a  deep  and  pervasive  feel- 
ing among  all  segments  of  the  populace  that 
"things  aren't  working" — and  Washington  is 
given  a  major  share  of  the  blame.  When  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  share  that  un- 
easiness, when  a  growing  number  are  losing 
all  confidence  in  our  society,  when  the  prob- 
lems themselves  are  terrifylngly  real,  then  it 
Is  Immoral  for  our  national  leaders — in  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  branch — to  tem- 
porize. It  Is  Indecent  for  them  to  let  us 
Imagine  that  we  can  solve  our  problems 
without  money  or  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
tackle  them.  It  is  criminal  for  either  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats  to  put  politics  before 
the  nation's  future. 

PRESIDENTIAL    LEADERSHIP 

Now  let  me  speak  Ep>eclflcally  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Any  Judgment  on  the  President's  lead- 
ership must  take  into  account  that  he  came 
into  office  at  a  difficult  time,  must  deal  with 
a  Congress  of  the  opposing  party,  and  finds 
his  options  limited  by  inflation  and  the  war. 

But  given  aU  that,  he  must  do  more  to  set 
a  tone  of  urgency  to  which  we  can  all  re- 
spond, and  more  to  exemplify  In  his  own 
actions  a  determination  to  solve  our  press- 
ing problems. 

We  are  not — and  should  not  become— blind 
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followers  of  the  leader  But  only  the  Presi- 
dent's clearly  expressed  concern  and  clearly 
stated  priorities  can  mobilize  the  federal  ap- 
paratus, encourage  Congress  to  shake  off 
Its  lethargy,  and  enable  leaders  In  other 
sectors  of  American  life  to  move  decisively 
His  greatest  test  Is  on  the  international 
front  His  flrst  task — and  one  cannot  exag- 
gerate Its  urgency — is  to  end  the  war  Even 
more  important  In  the  long  run  will  be  stefw 
that  must  be  taken  »o  cop)e  with  the  threat 
of  nuclear  warfare  His  recent  action  with 
respect  to  biological  warfare  was  encourag- 
ing 

On  the  domestic  front  the  President  must 
say  more  explicitly — and  with  greater  ur- 
gency— what  he  conceives  to  be  an  appro- 
priate strategy  for  dealing  with  the  dilem- 
mas of  the  cities,  with  equality  of  opportu- 
nity, with  the  environment  and  with  other 
problems  that  are  wracking  the  nation 

Not  only  must  he  propose  social  programs 
adequate  to  our  need,  but  when  the  legis- 
lation goes  to  Congress  he  must  tight  as  hard 
for  It  as  he  fought  for  the  .\BM  and  Judge 
Haynsworth 

NEED    FOB    CONCaXSSIONAL    aXFORM 

Now  lets  talk  about  the  Congress  This 
Congress.  wlUch  has  acquired  a  reputation 
for  iethargy,.  could  dlsp>el  that  reputation 
not  only  by  passing  needed  legislation  but 
by  enacting  genuinely  meaningful  Congres- 
sional reform  Pew  institutions  in  our  na- 
tional life  are  as  gravely  In  need  of  renewal 
as  is  the  Congress  if  the  United  States  Re- 
newal requires  first  jf  all  measures  to  abol- 
ish the  seniority  system  .ind  Nj  curb  'he 
abuse  of  power  by  entrenched  committee 
chairmen 

In  195a,  Congress  enacted  a  law  requir- 
ing the  chief  judges  of  federal  circuit  and 
district  courts  to  give  up  their  administra- 
tive duties  when  they  reach  age  70  I  propose 
that  Congress  imp3.se  the  same  rule  on  Its 
own  members  TTie  .speaker  of  the  House  la 
78  Thirteen  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tee chairmen  are  .ver  70.  six  .f  them  over 
75,  two  over  80  They  .ire  full  of  years  and 
honors  They  can  serve  their  country  best  by 
stepping  .=iside  That  would  be  patriotism  at 
Its  highest 

Congress  must  also  put  an  end  to  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  tolerating  grave  conflicts  of  in- 
terest among  its  own  memt)ers  while  attack- 
ing the  saire  fault  in  others  It  -.hould  pass 
a  conflict  of  Interest  statute  with  teeth  in  It 

These  flaws  in  Congress  have  been  debated 
for  years  What  is  new  is  not  the  weakness  In 
the  institution  but  'he  mood  jf  questioning 
m  the  nation  If  there  were  ever  i  time  when 
It  Is  essential  tha'  our  institutions  merit  our 
respect,   this   is   it. 

A  CHALL2NCC   TO   INDUSTRT 

And  what  about  industry'  I  would  pro- 
pose that  as  we  enter  the  19708  Industry 
address   itself   to   'hree  central   isaue,s 

Plrst.  it  should  make  an  unquallfled  com- 
mitment to  equality  of  opportunity  for  mi- 
nority groups.  Some  Arms  have  performed 
nobly  :n  this  respect.  But  the  majority  are 
still  dabbling  with  the  problem  and  many 
are  engaged  in  outright  fakery— giving  lip 
service,  preserving  a  publl:  image  and  doing 
as  little  as  possible 

-Second,  Industry  should  commit  itself  to 
end  p'^^.llution  Again,  some  farsighted  busi- 
ness leaders  have  already  done  .so.  but  the 
record  of  industry  a^i  a  whole  has  been  de- 
plorable It  has  lied  to  the  public  and  to  itself 
about  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  We  are 
Just  beginning  to  grasp  the  lnunen.-.e  com- 
plexity—and danger — of  environmental  p<j|- 
lutlon  It  IS  not  wholly  an  industrial  problem 
but  industry  has  a  crucial  role  In  it  and  could 
contribute  enormously  to  its  solution— if  only 
by  foreswearing  its  practice  of  emasculating 


pollution  control  legislation  as  it  move* 
through  Congreas  Public  anger  over  pollu- 
tion Is  rising,  and  the  time  for  effective  ac- 
tion has  come 

Third.  Industry  should  meet  the  rising  tide 
of  consumerism  with  constructive  measures 
Leaders  in  each  industry  should  set  stand- 
ards iif  regard  for  the  consumer  and  should 
be  tough  In  demanding  that  the  re«t  of 
their  Industry  follow  suit  If  they  don't  they 
will  be  brought  under  increasingly  savage 
criticism  by  a  bilked  and  frustrated  public. 

AM   END   TO   I-ABOa    I'NION   OISCUIMlNATlOIf 

Labor  unions  too  have  tbetr  taaka  to  ac- 
complish— and  the  one  that  overshadows  all 
others  at  the  moment  is  to  root  out  racial 
discrimination,  to  eliminate  restrictive  mem- 
bership practices  that  deny  the  opportunity 
to  work  or  to  advance  beyond  mental  work. 
I  know  all  the  arguments  pro  and  oon.  I 
know  'he  difficulties  But  It  must  be  done 
For  more  than  thirty  years  the  unions  h&re 
.t)eneflted  enormously  from  the  fact  that 
.Americas  conscience  has  been  basically  on 
their  side.  In  many  of  the  battles  that  bad 
to  be  settled  in  the  public  forum,  that  fact 
was  decisive  Today  that  advantage  Is  leak- 
ing away  very  rapidly 

CONSTKCCnVl   CHANCE    BY    THE   PKOFKSSIONS 

The  possibilities  of  constructive  change  by 
the  professions  are  enormous.  Shaw  said  that 
every  profession  Is  a  conspiracy  against  the 
public  Certainly  everv  profession  is  deeply 
implicated  In  the  Institutional  rigidities  of 
•-he  society 

The  health  professions  must  act  at  once 
to  redesign  the  system  of  health  seryicss 
in  this  country  It  Is  outworn,  expensive  and 
outrageously  inefficient  Health  professionals 
could  modernize  It  If  Lhey  don't  pressures 
from  outside.  p«u-ticularly  from  governmental 
initiatives,  will  increase  enormously.  Our 
best  hope  here  is  the  ferment  among  young 
health  professionals   They  are  eager  to  move 

Professionals  In  education  must  answer  to 
much  the  same  indictment  They  preside  all 
too  complacently  over  a  system  that  Isn't 
working  They  could  change  It.  hut  often — hs 
la  the  case  of  health  professionals  -they  ;ire 
obstacles  to  change  rather  than  promoters 
of  it  As  for  the  colleges  and  universities, 
they  have  been  Jolted  out  of  their  com- 
placency ai.d  .ire  in  un  excellent  position  to 
accomplish  the  long-delayed  overhaul  of  their 
institutions. 

PRIVATE    NO.NPRiJriT    URGA.NIZATIONAL    DECAY 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  private  non-profit 
activities  111  general  cultural  civic,  social 
service  religious,  scientiflc  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations Slime  of  the  worst  known  ex- 
amples of  organizational  decay  are  m  this 
category  And  one  of  the  gravest  agents  of 
decay  Is  the  seiLse  of  moral  superiority  that 
arllicts  -*uch  institutions  -S«d  to  say  people 
who  believe  that  they  are  doing  a  noble  thing 
are  .-arely  tftnid  critics  <if  their  own  efforts 

As  we  enter  the  1970s,  all  such  high-minded 
organizations  should  re-examine  their  per- 
formance with  unsf>arlng  honesty  (not  ex- 
cluding the  Urban  Coalition)  Let  them  ask 
whether  they  have  spent  too  much  time  con- 
gratulating themselves  I^t  them  ask  what 
possible  difference  it  would  make  if  their 
organization  went  <.ut  of  existence  let  them 
ask  whether  they  are  dabbling  with  a  prob- 
lem that  calls  for  a  massive  a.s*ault  Let  thm 
be  the  year  in  which  they  ask  toughmmded 
outside  critics  to  work  with  them  in  a  no- 
holds-barred  reappraisal  of  what  they  are 
doing 

BtmEAUCRATIC    HONESTY 

Government  sigencles  should  not  be  ex- 
empted from  such  .'elf-appraisal  They  trnj 
are  hampered  in  constructive  change  by  the 
narcotic  of  self-congratulation  Somehow  It 
is    believed   that    Line   di.)e8n  t    have    to   apply 


toughmlnded  criticism  to  noble  and  dedi- 
cated effort  Let  each  government  agency 
honestly  appraise  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
built  an  empire  rather  than  served  the  public 
And  let  It  ask  how  much  risk  It  has  taken  m 
fighting  for  good  causes  The  natural  state  of 
the  bureaucracy  Ls  to  be  unbloody  but  bowed 
It  would  look  better  with  some  honorable 
scars. 

A     ROLE     rOR     CmZENS 

Now  lot's  have  a  look  at  the  person  who.ii 
praotloally  no  one  ever  attacks,  the  pers.  n 
who  holds  the  highest  title  a  free  society 
can  award ;  citizen  What  has  he  done  to  give 
one  confidence  in  self-governmenf  Not  as 
much  as  one  would  like  Too  many  take  a 
frse  ride  as  far  as  any  dlstlncOve  effort  to 
serve  the  common  good.  Too  many  are  apa- 
thetic, self-absorbed  and  self-serving 

In  a  vital  society  the  citizen  has  a  M!e 
that  goes  far  beyond  duties  at  the  ballc 
box  Hs  must  man  the  party  machinery,  sup- 
ix)rt  social  and  civic  reform,  provide  ade- 
quate funds,  criticize,  demand,  expose  cor- 
ruption and  honor  leaders  who  lead. 

One  thing  the  citizen  can  do — must  (U-^~ 
is  to  reject  fiercely  and  consistently  all  poli- 
ticians who  exploit  fear  and  anger  and  ha- 
tred for  their  own  purposes  He  cannot  rid 
himself  entirely  of  those  emotions  But  he 
can  rid  himself  of  politicians  who  live  hy 
manipulating  them.  Such  leaders  will  not 
move  him   toward   a   better   future 

For  example,  pitting  white  ethnic  minori- 
ties against  black  and  brown  minorities  c.in 
only  bring  sorrow  to  both:  and  the  polltlci.in 
who  pursues  that  strategy  should  be  rejected 
by  both. 

Polls  have  repeatedly  shown  that  when 
all  Ls  said  and  done,  most  Americans  do  w.int 
to  see  our  problems  solved.  Including  the 
problems  of  poverty,  race  and  the  quality 
of  life    They  do  want  to  see  Justice  done 

Another  thing  the  citizens  can  do  Ls  •  i 
throw  the  weight  of  public  opinion  agam.s: 
those  in  the  private  sector  who  are  unwilline 
to  work  toward  the  solution  of  our  comnior. 
problems.  They  should  find  out  what  major 
firms  In  their  area  are  equal  opprtunlty  em- 
ployers Which  firms  are  shirking  on"  that 
front?  Let  those  firms  know  that  their  fail- 
ure Is  recognized.  What  firms  are  contrib- 
uting most  to  pollution?  Let  them  feel  the 
weight   of   public    disapproval. 

A    WORD    ABOCT    THE    fBBAN    CRISIS 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  nature  •  f 
the  urt>an  crisis  Too  many  Americans  haye 
come  to  equate  the  crisis  in  the  cities  wnth 
racial  tensions— and  they  are  tired  of  the 
race  problem  and  wish  it  would  go  away 

It  wont  go  away,  but  if  it  did,  the  urb.in 
crisis  would  remain  Discrimination,  in  some 
measure,  touches  most  nrban  Issues  in  '„hls 
country  But  such  critically  Important  i.ssiies 
as  housing,  manpower  and  Income  for  the 
poor  deeply  involve  white  as  well  .is  black 
Most  of  the  poor  are  white.  And  one  cannot 
blame  racial  tensions  for  our  monumenwl 
traffic  Jiims.  for  the  Inexorable  advance  of  air 
and  water  pollution,  for  the  breakdown  in 
.idminlstration  of  the  courts,  for  the  shock- 
ing inefficiency  and  often  corruption  of  nui- 
niclpal  government 

It  is  true  that  when  urban  systems  mal- 
f  uncuon.  nunonties  and  the  poor  are  hit  first 
•ind  hardest,  but  the  problem  Is  aeeper  .ind 
broader  and  ultimately  affects  us  all 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  the  urb«in  prob- 
lem is  a  deep-running  crisis  in  the  manage- 
ment of  complexity  and  change 

SYSTEMIC     INERTIA 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you  of  an  impor- 
tant thing  to  understand  about  any  instKU- 
tlon  or  social  system,  whether  it  is  a  nation 
or  a  City,  a  corporation  or  a  federal  agency 
It  doesn't  move  unless  you  give  it  a  solid 
puiih    Not  ,i  mild  push— a  solid  Jolt.  If  th» 
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push  Ls  not  administered  by  vigorous  and 
purposeful  leaders,  it  will  be  administered 
eventually  by  an  aroused  citizenry  or  by  a 
crisis.  Systemic  Inertia  Is  characteristic  of 
every  human  Institution,  but  overwhelmingly 
true  of  this  nation  as  a  whole.  Our  system  of 
checks  and  balances  dilutes  the  thrust  ot 
positive  action.  The  competition  of  Interests 
Inherent  In  our  pluralism  acts  as  a  brake  on 
concerted  action.  The  system  grinds  to  a  halt 
between  crises.  Madison  designed  it  in  such 
a  way  that  It  simply  won't  move  without 
vigorous  leadership  I've  often  wondered  why 
he  didn't  say  so.  Perhaps,  having  in  mind  his 
brilliant  contemporaries,  it  Just  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  day  might  oome  when 
leadership  would  be  lacking. 

MONET,  GTTTS,  AND  LEAOESSHIP 

One  final  word — I  said  earlier  that  we  per- 
ceive the  dtmgers  confronting  us  but  are 
seized  with  a  paralyzing  passivity.  I  believe 
that  passivity  Is  curable.  I  believe  that  we  can 
recover  our  pKxwer  to  act  decisively — cm  indi- 
vidual citizens  and  as  a  nation.  All  it  takes  is 
money,  guts  and  leadership. 


THE  WATER  CRISIS."  A  SERIES  OP 
ARTICLES  BY  DALE  COTTER  OF 
THE  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.,  TRIBUNE 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  giv- 
en peiinission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
e.xtraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  Americans  are  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  urgent  need  to  develop 
sound  and  effective  policies — at  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels — to  cope  with  the 
increasingly  alarming  problem  of  the 
t)ollution  of  the  air  and  water  and  the 
destruction  of  the  best  quaUties  of  our 
r.atural  environment. 

Recent  congressional  action  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  vote  of  Congress  a  few 
days  ago  to  appropriate  $800  million  this 
fiscal  year  for  water  pollution  control 
grants  rather  than  the  $214  million  re- 
quested by  President  Nixon  in  his  budget, 
are  important  examples  of  the  reaction  of 
Congress  to  the  problem  of  pollution. 

Indeed,  it  is  this  concern  about  the 
need  to  maintain  a  balauiced  ecology  and 
protect  the  environment  of  this  country 
that  motivated  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  ScHEUER  and  Mr.  Reid)  and  the 
:^entleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen) 
and  me.  on  November  12.  1969,  to  intro- 
duce H.R.  14753.  the  Environmental 
Quality  Education  Act.  which  would 
authorize  support  for  developing  and 
|)roviding  programs  of  enviromental  edu- 
cation in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  in  local  communities. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  for- 
mal education  programs  in  our  schools 
and  citizens'  conferences  in  our  commu- 
nities, there  is  a  significant  role  for  the 
media  of  newspapers,  television,  and 
ladio  to  play  in  the  struggle  to  iiiform 
the  people  of  our  country  about  the 
challenge  to  our  environment.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased,  therefore,  to  see  the 
publication  in  the  South  Bend  Tribune, 
in  my  own  congressional  district,  of  a 
series  of  splendid  articles  by  Dale  Cotter 
concerning  the  problem  of  water  pollu- 
tion. Because  I  think  these  articl".-;  -will 
be  of  interest  beyond  my  own  district  anU 


State,  I  insert  this  outstanding  series, 
entitled,  "The  Water  Crisis."  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

[From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
Nov.  2,  1969] 
Thk  Water   Crisis:    Pollution's   Effect   Is 
Upon  Us 
(By  Dale  Cotter) 
(NoT«. — TTve     ugly     and     ever-Increasing 
problem  of  water  poUutlon  has  been  caUed 
one  of  the  ctQBt  lethal  threats  ever  faced  by 
mankind.  to_a  series  of  articles  by  Tribune 
staff  writer  Dale  Cotter,  the  flrst  of  which  Is 
published  today,  the  depths  and  breadth  of 
the  problem  are  probed  nationally,  regionally 
and  locaUy,  together  with  some  of  the  pro- 
posed cures.) 

Water,  water  everywhere. 
But  from  It  people  shrink  1 
Water,  water  everywhere. 
But  so   little   fit  to  drink! 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  didn't  write  it 
Just  that  way.  But  then  hU  "Ancient 
Mariner"  didn't  have  to  sail  in  the  Hudson 
River  of  1969.  Or  the  Potomac.  Or  even  the 
St.  Joseph. 

In  fact,  a  more  "Modern  Mariner,"  bom  a 
century  or  two  later,  might  have  considered 
the  salty  water  of  the  ocean  better  suited  to 
his  taste  than  those  fresh  water  sources. 

If  he  got  far  enough  away  from  any  land, 
he'd  probably  find  It  cleaner,  even  if  no  more 
drinkable— untreated — than  the  majority  of 
surface  water  supplies  in  the  United  States. 

The  obvious  villain  in  all  of  this  Is  pollu- 
tion. 

Indeed,  during  the  last  few  years,  the 
problem  of  water  iwHutlon  has  apf>eared 
with  increasing  frequency  in  stories  on  the 
pages  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  as 
the  subject  of  countless  television  documen- 
taries. 

The  message  that  Is  being  preached  Is  a 
hard  one. 

And,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  so  many 
ways.  In  the  case  of  water  poUutlon,  man  Is 
his  own  worst  enemy,  as  well  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  nature,  and  its  balance. 

Not  too  many  years  ago.  Lake  Erie  served  as 
the  richest  of  the  Great  Lakes,  as  far  as  com- 
mercial fishermen  were  concerned.  Cities 
built  along  the  lake  had  a  tremendous  nat- 
ural asset  In  ready  water  supplies  for  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  uses  and  for  recreational 
faciUtles. 

Today,  most  beaches  along  the  lake  are 
closed.  The  water  which  previously  came 
from  the  laflce  for  municipal  use.  tasting 
sweet  and  pure,  Is  now  tainted  by  algae 
growth  and  the  heavy  dose  of  chemicals 
needed  to  make  It  safe  for  drinking.  The  na- 
ture of  the  fishing  industry  has  changed 
drastically, -with  scavenger  fish  replacing  de- 
sirable game  fish. 

LAK2    LABELED    "DEAD" 

Some  scientists  have  labeled  the  lake  as 
virtually  "dead."  on  the  geologic  scale  for 
lakes,  and  believe  that  It  Is  in  the  final  stages 
of  becoming  a  gigantic  swamp. 

New  York's  great  Hudson  River  is  almost 
an  open  sewer,  leading  to  a  filthy  harbor. 
Other  rivers,  especially  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  are  similarly  branded.  In- 
cluding the  historic  Potomac. 

Who  would  dare  to  take  a  drink  directly 
from  the  mighty  Mississippi? 

The  Ohio  River,  despite  concentrated  ef- 
forts in  recent  years,  is  rapidly  becoming  rec- 
ognized as  a  major  pollution  problem. 

A  few  years  ago,  residents  along  the  south- 
ern rim  of  Lake  Michigan  delighted  in  the 
crystal  clarity  of  the  water  in  that  beautiful 
lake. 

No  more  1 

Water  has  served  man  since  he  began  in- 


habiting the  earth  a  relatively  short  time 
ago — from  a  geological  point  of  view. 

At  first,  it  was  merely  a  means  to  qench 
Ms  thirst,  and  he  settled  where  there  was 
an  abundance  of  surface  water. 

Later,  water  holes  and  rivers  became  his 
stalking  grounds,  as  he  hunted  for  his  food. 

Eventually,  water  became  more  and  more 
Important,  In  a  variety  of  ways.  It  was  a 
cheap  and  easy  method  of  transportation. 
Water  was  used  to  Irrigate  crops,  and  flnaUy 
it  served  to  carry  away  man's  waste  products. 

It  was  In  this  last  stage  that  he  began  to 
upset  the  balance  of  nature. 

Rivers  were  handy  as  a  means  of  washing 
away  waste  products.  Out  of  sight,  out  of 
nolnd.  That  was  his  philosophy. 

Water,  water  everywhere.  He  had  discov- 
ered that  two- thirds  of  the  earth's  surface 
Is  water.  And  that's  a  lot  of  surface. 

WATER    NEEDS    OXTGEN 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  water  has  an  amaz- 
ing ability  to  cleanse  Itself.  But  to  do  It. 
water  needs  the  aid  of  oxygen.  And  the 
materials  it  contains  must  be  of  the 
proper  type — what  chemists  refer  to  as 
biodegradable. 

In  his  ceaseless  endeavor  to  make  a  better 
life,  man  began  to  Introduce  substances 
which  do  not  break  down  In  the  usual 
manner. 

These  run  all  the  way  from  the  detergents 
to  the  so-called  "hard"  pesticides. 

Such  materials  dissolve,  but  they  refuse 
to  break  down  into  the  basic  elements  which 
can  In  turn  be  combined  with  something 
else  to  form  a  removable  compound. 

A  century  ago.  there  were  few  such  Items, 
and  as  with  the  municipal  waste  products, 
they  were  swept  under  the   proverbial  rug. 

They  were  sent  to  the  rivers,  where  the 
waters  diluted  them,  and  swept  them  away. 

EARLY   warnings   APPEAR 

Such  materials  were  out  of  sight,  tmd 
thus  became  out  of  mind.  Unfortunately, 
the  receiving  bodies  of  water  didn't  fare  so 
well. 

Little  by  little,  early  warnings  appeared, 
to  which  man.  In  his  race  to  Improve  his 
own  lot,  paid  little  or  no  attention. 

What  were  a  few  dead  fish?  The  sea  is 
full  of  live  ones.  The  Increase  In  algae  cer- 
tainly wasn't  significant.  What  was  a  little 
bit  of  bad  smell  compared  to  the  economic 
livelihood  of  a  whole  section  of  the  country? 
Similarly,  bad  tasting  water  was  only  that, 
an  insult  to  the  palate,  and  since  chlorlna- 
tlon  would  kill  the  majority  of  germs,  the 
water  was  not  unsafe. 

Oh  yes.  even  in  the  early  days,  a  few 
fanatical  conservationists  appeared  con- 
cerned, and  sought  to  have  their  voices 
heard.  But  the  biggest  factor  vras  one  of 
economics,  and  man  deserved  the  right  to 
seek  and  to  buUd  that  better  life. 

It  was.  and  still  Is.  and  likely  will  remain 
a  question  of  economics  and  politics,  and 
the  economics  of  politics  and  the  politics  of 
economics. 

"FUTtTRE"  is  upon  US 

The  question  of  pure  fresh  water  could 
be  put  off  for  a  little  while.  Certainly,  two 
generations  ago  the  matter  was  a  problem 
of  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  that  "future"  Is  upon  us. 
It  has  come  in  a  span  of  time  which  would 
have  been  scoffed  at  by  the  economists  and 
pwlitlclans  of  60  years  ago. 

The  "crisis'"  is  Just  around  the  comer.  It 
is  now  a  matter  which  must  be  faced,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  our  posterity,  but  because 
of  what  it  means  to  you  and  to  me. 

No  longer  can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  mull- 
ing the  question  over  in  our  collective  minds 
for  lengthy  periods  of  time. 

We  have  swept  the  filth  and  dirt  under 
the  rug  of  our  waters  for  too  long  a  time. 
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Now.  someone  must  devLs«  a  me*na  of  c*rtlng 
11  away  We  are  ruining  our  rug,  and  the 
new  generation — our» — must  be  ready  to  p*y 
(or  cleaning  up  the  problem 

EconomUU.  polltlctana  and  other  leaders 
mutt,  to  a  man.  recognise  the  problem  (or 
what  It  is.  and  must  act  immediately. 

If  they  don't,  were  going  to  foul  so  much 
of  our  water,  and  foul  It  within  the  nert 
few  years,  so  badly,  that  we  will  have  cpeat«d 
an  irreversible  crtsU.  from  which  we  will  be 
unable  to  recover 

I  Prom  the  South  Bend   dnd  i    Tribune 

Nov    3.  18691 
Th*  Watt«  Crisis    Abondancf  BcNmra 

MlCHIANA 

I  By  Dale  Cotter  i 

Everybody's  Pair  Lady  knows  that  the  rnln 
in  Spain  falls  mainly  on  the  plain 

And.  proverbially,  the  rain  falls  equally  on 
the  Just  and  the  unjust 

Unfortunately,  the  re«t  of  Spain  also  has 
great  need  of  water  And  the  proverb  takes 
no  consideration  of  the  unequal  needs  for 
rain  of  the  Just  or  the  unjust 

But  fortunately,  the  Mlchlana  area  U  vir- 
tually a  floating  island  m  the  middle  of  one 
of  tha  worid.'»  major  underground  water 
reeervQlrs. 

As  you  read  this,  beneath  your  feet  a  huge 
underground  river  is  winding  lu  way  toward 
Like  Michigan— or  the  Qulf  of  Mexico— de- 
pending uF)on  the  exact  geography 

Ptor  this  reason,  the  Mlchlana  sector  of  the 
country  has  not  found  Itself  face-to-face 
with  the  acute  wat«r  problem  which  is 
prompting  more  and  more  concern  on  a 
national  scale 

WATTS   IN    ABCNDANCI 

Rather.  *.he  pollution  problem  in  the 
Mlchlana  area  la  one  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience It  Is  a  matter  of  aesthetics  and 
recreation  It  is  not — yet— the  difference  of 
life  and  death 

Purely  by  accident,  this  secUon  of  the 
country  has  water  in  abundance  .And  the 
water  supply  here  la  likely  to  be  among  the 
last  which  will  ever  be  affected  by  major 
pollution 

Nearly  every  commuiUty  In  the  Mlchlana 
area  Is  supplied  municipally  by  that  (freat 
underground  river  which  was  developed  eons 
ago.  some  of  it  before  man  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  earth 

As  the  glaciers  moved,  they  brought  with 
them  huge  supplies  of  earth,  scraped  from 
the  northern  reaches  of  the  continent  Over 
a  period  of  thousands  of  years,  the  i?laclers 
edged  southward,  forced  m  this  direction  by 
their  own  accumi-latlng  weight  which  was 
Increased  by  ice.  the  cause  of  which  sclenUsts 
have  not  determined 

Still,  the  Ice  sheets  came,  and  stopped 
and  receded  briefly,  and  then  advanced  some 
more  Where  the  ice  sheets  halted,  depres- 
sions were  formed  When  thev  receded,  earth 
settled  to  fill  the  depressions 

CLIMATl    rORCES    RTTllXAT 

Then,  climatic  conditions  changed  for  the 
warmer,  and  began  the  work  of  melting  the 
glaciers  and  forcing  them  to  retreat  toward 
the  direction  In  which   they  had  originated. 

During  this  centuries-long  retreat,  as  the 
lc«  melted,  the  earth  which  had  been  carried 
along  was  deposited  to  form  hllU.  ot  the  soil 
was  washed  away  by  the  tremendous  rivers 
which  formed  to  carry  away  the  huge  volume 
of  water  ot  which  the  glaciers  were  com- 
posed. 

These  rivers  formed  huge  valleys  and 
gOTg««.  cut  In  nuuiy  cases  down  to  the  earth's 
crust. 

In  this  area,  the  major  river  which  was 
formed  during  that  period  was  the  Kankakee, 
which  flowed  from  the  area  of  the  Sa^naw 
Bay  In  Michigan  on  Lake  Huron  The  water 
could  not  escape  then,  as  it  does  now.  down 


the  St  Lawrence  River,  which  was  then 
blocked  by  the  very  glacier  from  which  the 
rivers  fed. 

Moat  area  experts  have  accepted  a  theory 
that  the  Kankakee  flowed,  at  its  height,  in 
a  nver  up  to  six  miles  wide  and  150  feet  In 
depth  It  was  Joined  at  South  Bend  by  the 
Dowaglac  River,  which  in  itself  was  a  mighty 
river  three  miles  wide  as  it  emptied  Into  the 
Kankakee.  Other  major  trtbutarles  were  the 
Elkhart   River  and   the   Yellow  River 

The  entire   flow   was   bound   for  the   i-liB- 
slaalppl  valley  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
AQUinas  rosMKO 

.As  the  glacier  moved  back  In  its  long 
retreat  northward,  sapped  of  Its  strength  by 
the  warmth,  the  rivers  became  more  slug- 
gish, and  silt  and  sand  .settled  In  the  beds. 

Much  of  this  material,  however,  differed 
from  that  which  was  the  native  soil  and 
farmed   what   geologlsu   call   aquifers. 

It  U  these  aquifers  In  which  the  under- 
ground water  supply  exists,  and  which  we 
tap  dally,  whether  our  home  be  In  South 
Bend  Mlshawaka.  Elkhart.  NUee  i,T  any 
other  sector  of  this  area 

The  aquifers  perform  a  tremendous  serv- 
ice Nut  only  Is  there  space  between  the 
•>and  and  gravel  particles  for  the  storage 
of  untold  amounts  <-t  water,  but  the  ac- 
tion of  water  filtering  through  the  aquifer 
cleanses  It 

For  this  reason,  the  water  which  flows 
from  the  faucet  In  the  kitchen  of  your  home 
hafl  undergone  a  minimum  of  treatment 
There  are  few  chemicals  added  to  It  Few 
are  needed 

The  bottom  of  'he  wells  which  serve  the 
.irea  are  seated  in  the  aquifer  occupied  by 
the  huge  Kankakee  River  valley  and  flood 
plain 

MAPS  SHOW  WELLS  OT  AURA 

omcials  of  the  Layne-Northern  Co.  in 
Mlshawaka.  a  ground  water  supply  Arm. 
have  many  maps  on  which  are  shown  loca- 
tions  of   exUtlng   wells   In   this   area,    many 

•f  them  installed  by  that  same  company, 
either   In   South   Bend.   Mlshawaka.   Elkhart 

•r  other  communities,  or  for  nearby  In- 
dustries. 

It  had  been  discovered  through  long  years 
•f    experience,    that   bedrock    In    this   sector 
u  K'enerally  about   120  150  feet  beneath  the 
.surface   of   the   .soil   on    which    we   walk. 

Thus,  when  a  new  well  was  to  be  drilled, 
engineers  simply  worked  down  to  that  level, 
and  upon  hitting  aqulfylng  material,  sim- 
ply   halted    In    that    general   depth. 

But  In  1951.  when  lAyne  was  In  the  proc- 
>»!--»  of  drilling  A  new  well  for  the  City  of 
Mlshawaka.  for  some  reason  which  Is  un- 
clear, a  well  In  the  city's  main  field  beneath 
a  corner  of  the  Eberhart-Petro  Municipal 
Oolf  Course  was  drilled  much  deeper  than 
would  normally  have  been  done 

Instead  of  stopping  before  reaching  bed- 
rock. It  was  decided  to  continue  deeper 
The  drillers  were  surprised  when  the  depth 
reached  150  feet  without  striking  bedrock. 
The  drilling  went  on  to  200  feet  Then  250. 
and  was  by  then  the  deepest  well  In  this 
area 

BCDROCK    AT    3  29    HE'I 

Still,  the  drilling  went  on.  past  300  feet. 
and  Anally,  at  329  feet,  bedrock  was  struck! 
and  the  drills  could  not  profitably  go  any 
further 

When  the  equipment  was  removed,  and 
the  casing  cleared,  water  began  flowing  from 
the  top  of  the  well.  It  was  flowing  of  Its 
own  accord 

And  the  water  which  app«ared.  rather  than 
showing  the  signs  of  dissolved  Iron,  which  Is 
so  common  In  this  section,  was  virtually  pure. 

Since  that  time,  other  wells  have  been 
sunk  equally  deep  In  this  area,  and  all  of 
them  apparently  have  reached  the  same 
vein  of  piire.  sweet  water. 


The  result  Is  a  supply  which  most  ex- 
perts believe  will  prove  virtually  Inexhaust- 
ible Municipalities  in  the  St.  Joseph  Vallpy 
area  will  never  have  to  be  concerned  about 
a  source  of  clean  water,  regardless  of  what 
might    happen   anywhere   else. 

That  is.  they  will  not  have  to  worry  under 
normal  circumstances. 

As  a  result,  people  In  this  area  have  come 
to  take  for  granted  their  heritage  of  water 
resources 

But  circumstances  are  not  always  normal. 

CITT  MIT  BY   HEPATITIS 

A  few  years  ago.  the  people  of  Riverside. 
Calif  .  also  believed  that  they  possessed  a 
limitless  supply   of   fresh,   pure   water. 

Their  supply  was  so  fresh  and  pure  ttiat 
only  a  minimum  of  treatment  was  given 
Until  an  epidemic  of  hepatitis  broke  out. 
The  cause  eventually  was  traced  to  ihe 
municipal  water  supply,  and  finally  to  -^e 
deep  wells  beneath  the  city. 

That  Inexhaustible  supply  had  been  con- 
taminated by  seepage  from  the  sun  ace 
through  layer  upon  layer  of  aquifer 

Residents  of  areas  In  which  such  magniB- 
cent  supplies  are  available,  who  currently 
believe  that  their  own  supplies  are  equ.ally 
Inexhaustible,  may  take  some  sort  of  warn- 
ing from  that  Incident. 

(From  the  South  Bend  ilnd.i   Tribune,  Nov 

4,  1909] 

The  Water  Crisis    Erie  Is  Nearly  Dead  a.vo 

All  the  Oreat  Lakes  Face   Danger 

(  By  Dale  Cotter) 

Water  pollution  has  turned  Into  one  of  the 
mightiest  problems  to  beset  modern  man. 
and  before  It  Is  solved.  It  likely  will  become 
the  number  one  problem. 

First,  water  Is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
mankind's  existence  It  is  one  of  the  lew 
things  on  earth  that  he  cannot  live  without. 

And   pollution   is   self-generating. 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  problem's  growth 
for  modern  man.  He  has  set  In  motion  a  series 
of  events  over  which  he  may  And  he  has  little 
or  no  control. 

Pollution  breeds  pollution. 

A  dying  lake  strangles  Itself.  If  man  pro- 
vldes  the  Impetus  by  which  It  can  start  the 
process 

Man  has  advanced  the  tide,  perhaps  too  far. 
in  Lake  Erie  He  has  made  a  start  In  Lake 
Michigan 

superior    not    IMMUm 

Even  the  nughty  Oltche  Oumee,  Hlawathag 
Shining  Big  Sea  Water— Lake  Superior— is 
not  Immune  to  man's  polluting  Influence 

The  entire  Oreat  Lakes  system,  largest  con- 
tainer of  fresh  water  In  the  world,  la  In  dan>:er 
of  becoming  something  of  which  none  of  us 
can  be  proud. 

As  explained  by  Drs.  Mark  W.  Tenney  and 
Wayne  F.  Echelberger,  both  associate  profes- 
sors of  environmental  health  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  pollution  can 
become  an  Irreversible  cycle. 

Many  fear  that  this  Is  what  has  happened 
to  Lake  Erie  already.  They  beUeve  that  the 
quality  of  the  lake  cannot  be  recovered.  They 
believe  that  man  has  taken  a  wonderful  gift 
and  transformed  It  into  a  huge  garbage  pit. 
from  which  state   there  Is  no  recovery. 

The  cycle  Is  clear  in  Its  action. 

process    DCaCRtSKD 

Moving  water — or  any  other  kind— Is  ca- 
pable of  handling  certain  amounts  of  wiiste 
materials.  The  materials  are  oxidized  and  be- 
come other  chemical  materials  which  are  not 
harmful  to  the  environment. 

If  there  Is  an  excess  of  material  dumped 
Into  a  stream,  the  river  carries  It  on  to  an- 
other receiving  body  of  water  where  oxidation 
takes  place. 

Huge  amounts  of  trash  and  sewage  thus 
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can  be  bandied.  If  there  is  too  much  sew- 
age, weeds  and  algae  are  spavmed  In  bugs 
amounts. 

Wastes  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiv- 
ing body  of  water.  The  bottom  becomes  over- 
enriched,  and  more  plants  and  algae  grow. 
These  In  turn  decay  and  settle  to  the  bottom, 
which  almost  Imperceptibly  begins  to  rise. 

GROWTH    INCRXASES 

The  temperature  of  the  lake  becomes 
warmer,  and  the  growth  of  weeds  and  algae 
Increases. 

There  Is  a  point  at  which  the  growth  of 
weeds  and  algae  becomes  self-sustaining. 
There  Is  no  longer  a  need  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  sewage  wastes  for  the  process  to  be 
speeded. 

This  Is  eutropblcatlon. 

Every  lake,  from  Its  birth.  Is  growing  old, 
and  the  process  Is  the  same  If  nature  Is  al- 
lowed  to   take   Its   course. 

When  a  lake  Is  born.  It  Is  moving  toward 
an  eventual  point  In  time  when  It  will  be- 
come a  swamp,  and  then,  dryland.  This  Is 
natural. 

Scientists  have  given  names  to  the  vari- 
ous stages  through  which  lakes  pass,  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  the  body  of  water,  the 
depth,  the  speed  with  which  water  passes 
through  n,  the  warmth  and  a  variety  of  other 
factors. 

The  first  stage  Is  ollgotrophlc  (youth) ,  fol- 
lowed by  mesotrophlc  (maturity)  and  final- 
ly, eutrophlc  (old  age). 

Any  lake  will  undergo  all  of  these  stages, 
but  without  the  Introduction  of  wastes  by 
man.  the  time  required  for  a  lake  the  slee 
of  Brie  to  vanish  Is  almost  Immeasurably 
long 

COMPRESSING    LITE  OF  LAKE 

.'iccordlng  to  the  Lake  Erie  Report  Issued 
by  the  U.S  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  man 
has  compressed  the  equivalent  of  15,000 
years  of  life  Into  Lake  Erie  during  the  last 
half  century 

He  Is  continuing  that  compression,  and 
even    increasing   it    today. 

In  that  compression,  man  has  forced  Lake 
Erie  to  advance  virtually  through  the  stage 
uf  maturity,  when  n  lake  should  be  the  most 
desirable,  from  a  fishing  point  of  view,  and 
led  it  to  the  point  where  desirable  fish  are 
almost   non-existent. 

During  the  span  of  60  years  or  so,  the 
Like  has  reached  a  point  In  which  It  Is  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  and  stands  as  a 
major  warning  that  the  same  thing  can,  and 
Is  happening,  to  the  other  Great  Lakes. 

The  Great  Lakes  area  forms  two  distinct 
drainage  basins  and  covers  128,000  square 
nules.  Affecting  Lake  Michigan  are  the  states 
of  Michigan,  the  eastern  half  of  Wisconsin, 
the  northwestern  portion  of  Indiana  and  the 
norteastem  comer  of  Illinois. 

The  Lake  Superior  runofif  Is  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Minnesota  and  Michigan  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Only  Michigan  and  Can- 
ada drain  Into  Lake  Huron,  while  Michigan, 
a  corner  of  Indiana,  the  northern  portion 
of  Ohio,  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York's 
northernmost  portion  drain  Into  Lake  Erie. 

DAILY   RUNOFr   IN   BILLIONS 

The  combined  total  water  runoff  for  this 
section  is  estimated  at  82  billion  gallons 
dally 

This  area  lies  In  almost  the  crossroads  of 
three  drainage  basins.  While  the  St.  Joseph 
River  winds  northwest  to  Lake  Michigan, 
lowlands  southwest  of  the  city  are  the  head- 
waters of  the  Kankakee  River,  which  Is  part 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  basin.  And 
J '1st  to  the  south  of  that  arm  Is  that  section 
drained  by  the  Wabash,  which  finds  Its  way 
Into  the  Ohio  River  Basin.  Both  of  theae 
drainage  areas,  however,  sire  part  of  the  huge 
flow  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Mamy  of  the  21  drainage  basins  cover  many 
times  the  square  mileage  of  the  Great  Lakes 
sector,  and  carry  correspondingly  larger  vol- 
umes of  water. 

But  few  have  the  size  and  volume  of  In- 
dustrial complexes  and  large  cities  which 
are  situated  on  and  aroimd  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  cities  are  readily  Identified.  The  larg- 
est ones  are  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buf- 
falo, Toledo,  Milwaukee,  Flint,  Gary-Ham- 
mond, Duluth,  Grand  Rapids  and  many  oth- 
ers which  might  not  be  as  readily  identified. 

But  the  major  problem  is  not  only  In  the 
cities.  It  also  lies  with  the  Industrial  com- 
plexes. 

SENATOR    MtlSKIE'S    VIEW 

As  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  subcommittee  on  air 
and  water  pollution  has  pointed  out,  the 
Industries  built  In  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try were  geared  to  the  use  of  huge  volumes 
of  water,  without  having  to  clean  the  water 
after  usage. 

These  Industries,  says  the  Maine  Democrat, 
are  not  easily  adapted  to  cleansing  systems, 
and  herein  lies  the  problem  as  It  exists  today. 

Some  of  the  filthiest  rivers  in  the  world  are 
In  this  section,  winding  their  ways  toward 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Cuyahoga  River,  which  empties  into 
Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland,  has  been  called  the 
only  river  in  the  world  rated  as  a  fire  hazard. 

And  It  really  Is  Just  that.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  life  In  that  river.  It  carries  indus- 
trial oil  and  sUme  toward  the  lake,  and  actu- 
ally has  burst  Into  flames. 

While  this  is  the  most  spectacular  exam- 
ple, it  not  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  Mau- 
mee  River,  which  finds  its  origin  In  north- 
eastern Indiana  near  Port  Wayne,  or  the 
Detroit  River,  which  carries  forth  filth  from 
Detrolt'and  other  municipalities  to  the  north, 
which  have  dumped  into  the  St.  Clair  River. 

The  Calumet  River  in  northwestern  Indi- 
ana carries  waste  which  is  industrially  made, 
as  does  the  Chicago  Canal.  Wisconsin  is  not 
without  its  polluting  rivers  and  streams,  the 
major  one  of  which  is  the  Milwaukee  River. 


(Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 

Nov.  5, 1969] 

The  Water  Crisis  :  Can  Lake  Michigan 

Escape  Pate  of  Erie? 

(By  Dale  Cotter) 

When  Lake  Erie  dies,  can  Lake  Michigan 
be  far  behind? 

The  question  may  be  academic.  Not  every- 
one is  agreed  that  Lake  Erie's  case  is  a 
lost  cause. 

But  the  prognosis  is  that  without  Imme- 
diate remedial  action  on  every  front,  the  pa- 
tient will  Indeed  die.  And  if  Lake  Erie  can- 
not be  saved,  Is  there  any  hope  for  Lake 
Michigan? 

The  specter  of  pollution  is  like  a  cancer 
which  grows  and  builds  upon  Itself,  destroy- 
ing good,  clear  water  and  all  that  such  water 
produces  in  recreational  value,  drinking  water 
and  fish  life. 

The  best-known  cure  for  cancer  Is  surgery. 

And  this  is  the  case  for  Lake  Erie.  The 
pollutants  which  have  been  pouring  into  the 
lake  for  the  last  century  must  be  baited. 

ERIE  IS  SHAU^ WEST 

Erie  is  the  shallowest  of  the  five  Oreat 
Lakes,  and  thereby  has  proven  to  be  more 
prone  to  the  problems  of  pollution,  since 
there  Is  neither  the  cold  temperature  nor  the 
dilution  volume  of  the  other  lakes. 

Although  the  eastern  portion  of  the  lake 
Is  fairly  deep,  reaching  a  maximum  of  216 
feet,  most  Is  In  the  range  of  00  to  80  feet  deep, 
which  Is  extremely  shallow,  when  compared 
with  depths  of  the  other  Great  Lakes  which 
are  many  times  the  average  in  Erie. 

Thus,  in  the  acre-feet  by  which  lakes  are 


measured  for  water  volume,  Erie  is  the 
smallest  of  the  five. 

This  means  that  an  Identical  amount  of 
nutrients,  such  as  phosphate  or  nitrate,  is 
likely  to  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  ecology 
of  the  lake. 

Nutrients  are  fertilizers  for  plant  life  in  a 
lake,  and  the  more  plant  life,  the  dirtier  the 
water,  from  a  variety  of  standpoints. 

POPtJLATlON    GROWING 

In  addition,  the  same  amount  of  bacterial 
or  other  pollutants  has  a  similarly  damag- 
ing effect,  in  comparison  with  the  other  lakes 
in  the  system. 

The  population  within  the  Lake  Erie  Basin 
is  about  11.5  million  persons  In  this  country, 
with  another  1.5  million  on  the  Canadian 
side.  Projections  show  that  this  will  Increase 
to  18  million  by  1990,  and  surpass  20  million 
before  the  start  of  the  next  century. 

Most  of  the  municipalities  and  industries 
In  this  basin  dump  waste  materials  into 
stresuns  feeding  into  the  lake.  Even  though 
most  of  the  municipal  waste  la  treated,  a 
considerable  amount  is  not,  and  this  is  the 
major  problem. 

Some  of  the  problems  in  untreated  sew- 
age from  municipalities  is  from  combination 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  which  overflow 
during  rains,  and  dump  diluted  raw  wastes 
Into  receiving  streams  which  eventually  make 
their  way  to  Lake  Erie. 

More  of  the  problem  is  that  even  the  con- 
ventionally treated  wastes  contain  large  con- 
centrations of  the  nutrients  which  fertilize 
the  growth  of  algae  and  other  weeds. 

PARTICLES   RELEASED 

In  the  case  of  raw  sewage,  large  amounts 
of  particles  which  use  up  oxygen  (Biological 
Oxygen  Demand — BOD)  are  released  into  the 
lake. 

By  removing  the  oxygen,  two  things  are 
accomplished.  There  Is  not  enough  of  the 
element  to  purify  wastes  which  enter  the 
water,  and  there  is  nothing  to  support  the 
fish  life  in  the  body  of  water. 

Lake  Erie  is  currently  used  as  a  silt  dump, 
mainly  from  erosion  along  the  banks.  In  the 
area  of  harbors,  dredging  Is  frequently  un- 
dertaken to  add  to  the  depth  removed. 

According  to  a  report  compiled  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  15  harbors  are 
dredged  periodically  along  the  U.S.  shore  of 
the  Lake  Erie  Basin  by  the  Army  CorjJs  of 
Engineers. 

In  most  harbors,  the  removed  material  is 
a  combination  of  silt  and  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial wastes  accounting  for  9  million  tons 
annually — more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
silt  load  entering  the  lake. 

DUMPED   NEAR   HARBORS 

In  many  cases,  the  wastes  harm  lake  wa- 
ter quality  by  the  addition  of  BOD  materials, 
as  well  as  nutrients.  Despite  this,  the  dredged 
up  material  frequently  is  dumped  Into  the 
lake  Itself  only  a  few  miles  from  the  dredg- 
ing sites. 

This  was  one  of  the  major  complaints 
heard  during  the  House  of  Representatives' 
Public  Works  subcommittee  on  water  pollu- 
tion hearings  In  Washington  last  winter. 

In  the  same  report  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, It  Is  noted  that  the  equivalent  of  BOD 
materials  discharged  into  the  lake  from 
combination  sewers  to  equal  a  city  with  a 
population  of  more  than  600,000.  Industrial 
waste  discharged  into  the  lake  is  equivalent 
to  a  city  with  a  population  of  3  million.  More 
than  half  of  the  360  industrial  concerns 
which  discharge  directly  into  'water  leading 
to  the  lake  have  Inadequate  waste  treatment, 
the  report  states. 

While  this  depicts  the  problems  of  Lake 
Erie,  national  leaders  hold  out  some  hope 
that  the  eutropblcatlon  (aging)  acceleration 
in  the  lake  can  be  halted  because  of  the  rapid 
turnover  of  water  In  the  basin. 
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BLKSaiNO   AND   CrKBI 

LaJie  Erie's  lack  of  depth  U  thua  both  a 
blesalng  and  a  curse 

Because  It  Is  not  extremely  deep  it  U  es- 
timated that  the  complete  turnover  if  aJl 
water  In  the  lake  occurs  '.n  less  than  10  year* 
With  such  a  rapid  flushing  proceee.  the  pol- 
luted water,  and  many  of  the  pollutants  are 
washed  out  quickly 

This  Is  not  the  tfital  solution,  however, 
since  many  of  the  pollutants  settle  out  be- 
fore t>elng  carried   to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

In  Lake  Michigan.  ecolo«;ists  have  esti- 
mated that  the  lakes  water  would  be  re- 
placed In  something  like  75  to  100  years,  so 
that  pollutants  there  are  much  longer  last- 
ing, even  though  the  same  lOnount  u{  pollu- 
tion would  pose  less  jf  an  immediate  prob- 
lem. 

IProm  the  South  Bend  i  Ind  »  Tribune, 

Nov    6.  19691 

The    W^ter    C"Riais      Lakf.    Michigan's   HfOE 

Volume   Oiteks   Resistance  to   Change 
I  By  Dale  Cotter) 

If  LaLke  Erie  can  be  placed  on  the  crisis 
list  as  far  as  pollution  lu  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  area.u  concerned,  the  next  logical 
step  lo.  chalXUig  up  blunders  to  man  must 
be  Lake  Michigan 

But  in  order  to  put  that  magnificent  body 
of  water  in  itie  .same  condition  as  Lake  Erie 
it's  going  to  require  much  more  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  f>olluters. 

Uike  Michigan  is  bigger 

But  from  ail  appearances,  unless  positive 
action  is  taken  during  rhe  next  few  years,  the 
Like  may  be  well  on  its  "xny  to  a  huge  stepup 
in  the  eutrophlcatlon  process 

Or.  what  could  be  even  worse,  it  might  be 
turned  into  a  slimy,  chemical  mess  which 
Aould  be  at  for  not  even  the  uses  to  which 
Erie  can  now  be  placed 

And.  if  man  allows  I.ake  Michigan  to  ar- 
rive at  that  state,  it  will  take  much  longer  to 
correct  the  problem  than  it  will  with  the 
^mailer  Lake  EMe. 

RETllXINC     MEAS'-RED     IN     TIME 

The  reasoning  here  is  simple  L-ake  Erie  is 
shallow,  and  the  amount  of  water  ptiunng 
through  Its  bed  la  much  larger  than  that 
rimnlng  through  Lake  Michigan 

While  the  replacement  time  for  refilling 
Lake  Erie,  were  It  to  be  drained  tomorrow, 
would  be  meaisured  in  less  than  a  decade  at 
the  present  inflow,  for  lAke  Michigan,  the 
timetable  would  be  several  times  that,  per- 
haps as  long  as  a  century,  scientists  believe 

Thus,  if  correcting  measures  twe  taken  Im- 
mediately m  Lake  Erie,  we  may  expect  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  chamges  in  our  lifetime 

If  all  pollutants  entering  Lake  Michigan 
were  to  be  stopped  tomorrow.  It  would  take 
the  lake  a  century  to  divest  Itself  of  the 
materials  which  have  gathered  there 

While  man  has  the  power  to  pollute  the 
lake  beyond  use  In  this  generation,  he  has  not 
the  (Kjwer  to  clean  it  up.  even  with  nature's 
powerful  aid.  during  our  lifetime,  or  even  in 
th«  lifetime  of  our  children 

PROBLEMS     MVCH     DUTERENT 

Because  of  ;ts  size  and  location,  the  pollu- 
tion problems  of  LaJce  Michigan  are  much 
different  from  those  of  Lake  Erie,  and  what  is 
worse,  because  of  its  vast  size,  .ujd  depth.  It  is 
difficult  to  alarm  municipalities  and  Indus- 
tries to  the  danger 

The  attitude  is  that  the  lake  is  too  big  to 
worry  about  what  one  little  source  of  pollu- 
tion would  be  able  to  do  to  the  entire  body 
of  water. 

But  mighty  oaks  aren't  the  only  things 
which  find  their  source  in  small  things. 
Speeding  tip  of  the  eutrophlcatlon  process 
shares  the  same  small  beginning. 

While  the  municipalities  of  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land. Toledo.  Fort  Wayne,  and  a  few  dozen 
major    industries   are    the   major   sources   of 


Lake  Erie  pollution:  In  Lake  Michigan,  the 
problem  la  different 

Waste*  for  Lake  Michigan  come  from  mu- 
nicipal complexes  as  Urge  or  larger  than 
those  on  Erie  And  liecause  of  its  size  there 
are  other  major  factors 

The  biggest  of  these  others  is  agriculture 
and  the  fruit-growing  industry 

PHOSPHATES     POSE     PROBLEM 

Phosphates,  one  of  two  major  ingredients 
known  to  spur  the  development  of  algae  and 
other  water  plant  life,  are  also  among  the 
most  used  commercial  fertilizers  by  farmers, 
and  also  by  fruit  growers 

Phosphates  are  added  on  top  of  the  soil  in 
every  increasing  tonnage  each  year  Much 
of  the  fertilizer  is  obviously  absorbed  In  the 
soil  for  use  by  the  desired  plants. 

But  UK)  much  13  washed  away,  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  to  the  waiting  ditches, 
streams  and  rivers,  and  eventually  Into  the 
lake 

And  Lake  Michigan  is  already  threatened 
by  another  source  of  pollution  insecticides, 
which  Is  a  problem  unto  itself  because  of 
its  uniqueness 

Each  of  the  four  states  bordering  Lake 
Michigan.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  disclaims  the  lions  share  of  the 
blame  in  polluting  the  lake 

All  four  have  co-operated  In  various  con- 
ferences dealing  with  problems  shared  In  pol- 
.jtlon  of  rhe  like,  but  though  each  has 
adopted  standards  of  water  quality  as  estab- 
lished by  the  US  Department  of  the  Interior 
under  the  Water  Quality  .^ct  of  1965.  there 
has  been  no  major  breakthrough  in  clearing 
up  the  matter 

STTLL    IN    TALKING    STAGE 

The  question  of  cleaning  up  Lake  Michi- 
gan 13,  unfortunately,  still  in  the  talking 
-tage 

The  problem  is  one  of  money. 

As  Carl  L  Klein,  assistant  secretary  for 
water  qualltv  and  research  of  the  US.  De- 
partment of  'he  Interior,  told  a  recent  con- 
ference on  Lake  Michigan  cleaning  The  cost 
will  be  high  — both  in  money  and  in  effort. 
But.  the  costs  of  environmental  pollution 
are  even  higher 

Unchecked  pollution  Is  certainly  short- 
term  economy  Other  communities  that  In- 
stall some  pollution  controls  make  a  mistake. 
too.  when  they  fall  to  consider  their  long- 
.-ange  needs 

Too  many  myopic  decisionmakers  in 
cities,  industries  and  farming  geared  Just  to 
meet  current  problems,  soon  find  their  town 
or  plant   has   outgrown   the  solutions 

Then,  escalating  costs  .md  piecemeal  en- 
gineering combine  to  make  the  total  bill  for 
waste  management  substantially  more  In 
Just  a  few  years  than  it  would  have  been  to 
do  the  Job  right  from  the  start." 

Someone  has  estimated  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  spend,  us  a  nation,  in 
the  vicinity  of  $300  billion  for  waste  disposal 
controls.  Just  lo  catch  up. 

That  does  not  take  into  account  what 
must  be  spent  for  the  con.struction  of  new 
facilities  to  take  care  of  the  booming  econ- 
omy of  the  present  and  future. 

"CAN  T    AFFTiRD    NOT    TO" 

Can  we  afford  this  tremendous  cost,  as 
a  nation? 

John  T  BariihUl.  deputy  commissioner 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration of  the  US  Department  of  the 
Interior,  fielded  the  question  neatly  by  re- 
fusing to  answer  with  the  obvious.  'We  can't 
afford  not  to   " 

Rather.  BarnhiU  said  that  we  now  possess 
the  technology  to  gj  ahead  with  the  type  of 
treatment  which  would  allow  our  country's 
surface  waters  to  return,  ot  their  own  accord, 
to  somewhere  near  the  state  In  which  we 
found  them  a  generation  ago. 

And,    he   said    this    can    be    accomplished 


without  overtaxing  our  economy,  even  leav- 
ing 3ut  the  dangers  which  are  apparent  from 
not  taking  such  a  step 

Waste  treatment,  said  Bamhlll.  Is  a  utility 
.\nd  as  such,  he  said  that  It  Is  the  cheapest 
utility  the  nation  possesses 

The  estimated  cost  to  clean  up  the  mess 
being  made  by  Cleveland  Is  tlOO  million  in 
capital  outlay  While  that  sounds  like  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Bamhlll  said  that  it  breaks 
down  to  a  matter  i,f  a  few  cents  a  day  fir 
each  household 

■  Show  me  a  housewife  anywhere  In  the 
country  who  would  give  up  her  ability  :■, 
flush  away  the  day's  wastes  for  a  few  cents 
a  day."  he  continued  Such  a  woman  simply 
doesn't  exist  We  can  Indeed  afford  the  cost 
of  waste  treatment,  and  we  must  pay  that 
price  " 

[Prom  the  South  Bend  dnd  )  Tribune 

Nov.  7.  1969] 

The  Water  Crisis    St  Joseph  Rivter 

Figures  in  Pollvtion 

I  By  Dale  Cotter  i 

In  comparison  with  some  rivers  In  the 
United  States,  the  St  Joseph  River  is  a 
mere  trickle  But  ranked  among  the  nvers 
of  Indiana.  It  carries  a  huge  volume  of  water, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  major  flows  Into  Lake 
Michigan 

As  one  of  the  hundreds  of  rivers  across  the 
country  which  flow  between  states,  the  St 
Joseph  River  is  subject  to  the  Water  Qualitv 
Act  of  1966 — one  c-f  the  first  bona  fide  efforis 
on  the  part  of  the  US  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  prowlng  pollution  problem 
In  this  country 

Under  the  act.  states  have  been  required 
to  establish  standards  of  quality  In  various 
areas  for  rivers  which  flow  beyond  that  state  s 
borders. 

reasoning  behind  act 

The  US  Department  of  the  Interior  set 
up  the  minimum  standards  which  could  be 
adopted,  and  then  reviewed  the  criteria  pro- 
posed by  each  state  for  each  Individually 
affected  river. 

Reasoning  behind  the  Water  Quality  Act 
is  clear  Rivers  must  be  cleaned  up  Munici- 
palities and  industries  which  use  river  wa- 
ters for  the  disposal  of  sewage  plant  etlluen:*; 
or  other  activities,  such  as  cleaning  and 
cooling,  have  cried  that  this  would  force 
them  into  bankruptcy 

Industries,  in  fact,  held  the  most  potent 
club  They  control  the  economy  of  any  given 
area,  and  the  mere  threat  of  being  forced 
•o  move  operations  elsewhere  was  enouph 
to  frighten  local  and  state  governmental 
units  into  inaction,  even  In  gross  violations 
of  waste  cleanup  procedures. 

For  Instance  an  industry  would  merely 
point  out  that  the  needed  treatment  facili- 
ties, which  might  be  required  under  that 
slates  or  city  s  laws,  would  be  so  costly  as  m 
force  a  virtual  rebuilding  of  the  entire  plant 

off-repeated  threat 

If  this  became  necessary,  the  off-repeated 
threat — implied  or  direct — was  that  it  would 
be   erected   elsewhere 

That  elsewhere  would  presumably  be  In 
an  area  where  public  officials  would  exchange 
economic  gams  fur  the  moment  In  their  com- 
munity for  less  stringent  water  pollution 
controls 

But  with  the  enactment  of  Water  Quality 
.^ct.  no  state,  presumably,  will  have  an  ad- 
\antage  over  another  in  regard  to  water  pol- 
lution 

The  St  Joseph  River  has  its  beginnings  m 
Hillsdale  County.  Michigan,  almost  100  miles 
to  the  east  and  north  of  South  Bend  Aloii^ 
its  meandering  route  first  to  the  south  and 
finally  to  the  north  before  dumping  Into  Lake 
Michigan,  the  flow  Is  swelled  by  32  Identified 
rivers  and  streams  and  countless  unnamed 
creeks  and  ditches 
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The  basin  includes  virtually  all  of  Branch, 
St  Joseph,  Cass  and  Berrien  Counties  In 
Michigan,  and  parts  of  Van  Buren,  Kalama- 
zoo, Calhoun  and  Hillsdale  Counties  In  that 
state. 

In  Indiana,  the  basin  drains  parts  of  St. 
Joseph,  Elkart,  Noble.  Lagrange  and  Steu- 
ben Counties. 

MOST    DEPENDABLE    RTVXR 

The  St.  Joseph  River  Is  the  most  depend- 
able major  river  In  Indiana,  as  far  as  the 
daily  flow  Is  concerned. 

According  to  the  cubic  feet  per  second  flow 
of  the  river  as  measured  by  the  Indiana 
State  Health  Depcurtment  at  varloua  points, 
low  flow  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  In  two  dif- 
ferent years.  1966  and  1958,  was  higher  tban 
any  other  river  In  the  state  except  for  the 
Olilo.  which  actually  Is  not  within  the  state's 
borders,  and  the  Wabash,  at  New  Harmopy. 

But  in  those  same  two  years,  the  hlgnest 
flow  recorded  by  the  department  was  only 
about  4.5  times  as  great  as  the  low  flow, 
for  the  St.  Joseph. 

No  other  stream  in  the  state,  as  recorded 
by  the  state  board,  has  such  a  stable  flow. 
Each  of  the  others  Increases  by  10  times 
and  up  to  lOO  times  the  amount  between 
low  flow  and  high  flow. 

For  Instance,  at  South  Bend,  in  1966,  the 
low  flow,  as  measured  by  the  state  board, 
was  1,440  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs.).  The 
high  flow  that  year  was  6,110  cubic  feet  per 
second.  Since  the  flow  Is  not  measured  dally, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  either  represents 
the  limit  of  flow  for  that  particular  year. 

The  Kankakee  River,  measured  at  Shelby- 
'. lUe.  had  a  low  flow  of  565  cfs,  with  a  high 
flow  of  4.040  cfs.  The  Ohio,  measured  at  Au- 
rora, fluctuated  from  37,500  to  329,000.  The 
St  Joseph  River  of  Port  Wayne  fluctuated 
from  63  cfs  to  5,990.  and  the  St.  Mary  River 
near  the  same  city,  showed  a  fluctuation  of 
14  cfs  to  4,730. 

WABASH    FLOW   FLUCTUATES 

The  Wabash  River,  which  Is  measured  at 
nine  different  points  In  the  state,  all  the 
way  from  Huntington  to  New  Harmony,  var- 
ied from  a  low  of  221  cfs  to  15,800  at  Logans- 
port,  and  from  3,180  cfs  to  90.200  at  New 
Harmony  At  'Vlncennes  and  Terre  Haute,  the 
fluctuation  is  from  Just  over  1,000  cfs  to 
nearly  50,000. 

The  important  White  River  which  Is  the 
major  source  of  water  for  numerous  Indiana 
cities,  fluctuates  as  much.  At  Spencer,  the 
volume  ill  1966  went  from  a  low  point  of 
284  cfs  to  a  high  of  25,800,  At  Noblesvllle, 
the  low  to  high  differential  is  81  to  2,770.  The 
k::iuee  .u  Seymour  showed  a  differential  of 
232  cfs  to  30,800 

Obviously,  the  tremendous  difference  In 
flow  for  most  of  Indiana's  rivers  results  In  a 
flood  or  drought"  effect. 

The  Michlana  area  is  protected  against 
'his  by  being  located  In  the  Lake  Michigan 
B.ifin.  and  seldom  is  there  a  problem  of  more 
water  than  the  natural  drainage  system  can 
handle. 

Thus,  the  problem  of  flooding  is  Intri- 
cately tied  In  with  the  question  of  water 
pollution. 

FLOODING   SPEEDS   POLLUTION 

Flooding  results  In  the  washing  of  many 
materials  into  otherwise  clean  streams.  Dur- 
ing times  of  floods,  materials  which  would 
have  been  protected  against  washing  away 
are  indeed  a  part  of  the  polluting  process. 

Sewer  plants  are  overloaded  with  extra 
waters  in  municipalities,  and  are  forced  to 
exude  effluents  before  they  have  been  fully 
processed. 

Dumps,  or  sanitary  landfills,  are  affected, 
und  material  from  there  is  washed  over,  and 
c.irried  to  receiving  streams. 

Fertilizers  from  farms  are  washed  to  the 
r.vers  and  swollen  ditches  and  streams. 


And,  finally  silt  Is  washed  to  receiving 
bodies,  such  as  Lake  Michigan,  and  there 
becomes  a  new  problem,  by  reducing  the 
depth  of  the  lake.  This  has  been  especially  a 
problem  In  Lake  Erie,  the  banks  of  which  are 
composed  of  materials  most  susceptible  to 
erosion. 

I  Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 

Nov.  9,  1969] 

Water  Ckisis:  ArnruDES  Toward  Pollution 

Vaet  in   Washington 

(By  Dale  Cotter) 

Washington. — In  this  city  where  the  ma- 
jority of  residents  is  concerned  with  eco- 
nomics and  politics,  not  necessarily  in  that 
order,  the  problem  of  water  pollution  receives 
the  same  treatment  as  any  other  question. 

That  means  that  there  are  those  who  con- 
sider pollution  to  be  the  burning  issue  of  our 
times.  And  there  are  lobbyists  who  have  a 
major  Interest  In  seeing  to  It  that  stringent 
controls  on  pollution  are  delayed  and  watered 
down. 

In  both  houses  of  Congress,  subcommittees 
on  air  and  water  pollution,  from  the  public 
works  committees,  have  been  formed,  and  the 
chedrmen  of  each  has  become  an  outspoken 
proponent  of  change  In  the  national  policy 
on  the  control  of  such  pollution. 

NOW    OF    NATIONAL    SCOPE 

Although  some  persons  disagree  In  Individ- 
ual cases,  It  Is  most  generally  assumed  that 
the  question  of  water  pollution  has  become 
a  matter  of  national  scope  which  can  be  best 
dealt  with  on  a  federal  scale. 

One  of  the  earliest  proponents  of  this  ap- 
proach to  the  matter  was  Rep.  John  A. 
Blatnlk,  D-Mlnn.,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

Blatnlk  noted  that  although  Congress  has 
been  authorizing  major  sums  to  be  used  lo- 
cally for  water  pollution  control  methods, 
only  fractions  of  those  funds  are  finally  ap- 
propriated. 

As  an  example,  he  said  that  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  authorized  outlays  of 
$700  million  for  1969,  but  only  $214  million 
was  appropriated.  The  authorization  for  1970 
is  $1  billion,  but  the  appropriation  request 
remains  at  $214  million,  he  continued. 

"With  funding  at  these  levels,"  Blatnlk 
said,  "It  Is  obvious  that  the  mounting  drive 
against  'water  pollution  which  had  been  an- 
ticipated with  the  approval  of  the  act  in  1966 
win  never  become  a  reality." 

ACTT7ALLY     LOSING    GROUND 

Rather,  said  Blatnlk,  we  are  not  gaining 
on  the  problem,  but  actually  losing  ground. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  federal  program, 
appropriations  have  fallen  $1.3  billion  short, 
and  although  many  cities  are  now  prepared  to 
proceed  with  work  on  specific  programs,  they 
do  not  have  the  federal  backing  needed  to 
undertake  the  massive  programs  which  are 
necessary,  Blatnlk  said. 

With  every  day  that  slips  by  without  posi- 
tive action  being  taken,  he  said,  we  are  los- 
ing the  flght  to  preserve  clean  water  for  every 
vise,  from  drinking  to  recreation  to  industrial. 
We  are  continuing  to  degrade  our  water  to 
the  point  that  It  may  become  impossible  to 
ever  catch  up. 

Blatnlk  was  critical  of  the  administration 
of  former  President  Johnson,  and  Is  becom- 
ing more  critical  of  President  Nixon  for  inac- 
tion in  making  federal  aid  available  to  com- 
munities which  are  willing  to  go  into  debt  to 
clean  up  the  water  problem. 

CRITICIZES    ADMINISTRATIONS 

Although  he  criticized  both  the  Johnson 
and  the  Nixon  administrations  for  what  he 
says  is  their  failure  to  meet  the  problems  of 
water  pollution  controls,  Blatnlk  was  most 
critical  of  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
which  he  said  dismissed  the  question  as  one 
of  local  ramifications. 


It  was  during  the  19508  that  the  nation 
should  have  begun  really  moving  in  the  mat- 
ter of  water  pollution  controls,  said  Blatnlk, 
but  the  administration  was  not  interested 
at  that  time. 

Now,  he  says,  we  are  forced  to  fight  against 
the  continuing  "slippage"  which  we  have 
encountered  in  the  problem  of  controls. 

At  one  point,  said  Blatnlk,  the  main  prob- 
lem he  and  others  devoted  to  fighting  pollu- 
tion fovmd  themselves  facing  was  one  of  an 
apathetic  public.  Now,  the  public  is  eCPoused, 
but  the  federal  government,  including  both 
the  administration  and  Congress,  is  lagging. 

George  Qettinger.  executive  for  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  here,  a 
former  Hoosier,  also  criticized  the  national 
program,  or  the  lack  of  one. 

KEEP   FOOLING    ABOUND 

He  summed  up  the  problem  by  noting,  "We 
fool  around  with  the  really  important  things 
in  life.  We  fool  around  with  education.  We 
fool  around  with  water.  And  we  fool  around 
with  land. 

"And  then,  we  Initiate  a  crash  program  to 
make  up  for  the  ground  we  lost  by  fooling 
around." 

That  was  the  view  of  Blatnlk,  who  said 
we  must  leap  beyond  merely  attempting  to 
clean  up  the  problems  we  have  created  dur- 
ing the  last  few  decades. 

Rather,  said  the  veteran  congressman,  we 
must  seek  out  preventive  measures,  which 
will  ward  off  a  deepening  of  the  problem  In 
the  future. 

He  said  there  are  8.000  communities  across 
the  nation  which  need  help  in  controlling 
pollution  from  municipal  wastes. 

This  aid  must  be  forthcoming  from  the 
federal  government,  since  there  is  no  other 
source  available  to  the  overtaxed  local  gov- 
ernments, continued  Blatnlk. 

While  there  may  be  many  methods  which 
could  be  pursued  in  individual  cases,  there 
is  no  question  about  the  course  which  must 
be  followed  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
that  is  to  clean  up  our  rivers  and  streams, 
and  by  so  doing,  to  clean  up  our  lakes,  so 
that  we,  and  our  children  may  enjoy  some 
of  the  benefits  of  good  water,  before  it  aU 
becomes  fouled,  concluded  Blatnlk. 

[Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)   Tribune, 

Nov.  10,  19691 

The  Water  Crisis:  Viet  War  Affects 

Anti- Pollution  Fund 

(By  Dale  Cotter) 

Washington. — Does  an  event  occurring 
halfway  around  the  world  have  any  bearing 
on  the  ability  of  communities  along  the  St. 
Joseph  River  in  Indiana  to  clean  up  pollut- 
ing eflSuents  in  the  waste  treatment  process? 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie.  D-Me.,  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  on  air  and 
water  pollution,  believes  that  there  is  a  most 
definite  connection,  if  that  event  is  the  war 
ill  Vietnam.  ' 

If  the  federal  government  would  place  one- 
tenth  of  the  emphasis  on  water  pcUutlon 
control  that  it  has  on  the  conflict  in  Asia, 
we  would  quickly  see  an  end  to  any  question 
of  the  polluting  of  water  in  this  country. 
Sen.  Muskie  believes. 

But  even  if  the  war  were  to  end  tomorrow. 
Sen.  Muskie  believes  that  the  funds  which 
are  being  expended  there — something  like  $78 
billion  last  year — would  be  turned  to  some 
other  use  by  the  military  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

MAJOR   PROBLEM    OF   OUR  TIME 

The  1968  Democratic  vice-presidential 
nominee  said  that  a  solution  to  the  water 
pollution  question  must  rank  as  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  our  time,  along  with  other 
domestic  issues  which  affect  huge  segments 
of  our  population. 

Ranking  along  with  the  question  of  poUu- 
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tlon,  said  S«n  Muskle.  ar«  tbe  mattcra  of 
houslQg  and  other  factors  for  the  lower  and 
low-middle  income  families  of  the  nation. 

He  noted  that  since  Congress  first  passed 
the  funding  act  to  accompany  the  Water 
Quality  Control  Act.  the  congressional  rec- 
ommendation has  not  been  met  by  tbe  ad- 
ministration In  power. 

Of  1400  mllUon  authorised  In  IBM.  be  said 
only  «303  million  was  actually  appropriated. 
In  flscal  1969.  9700  million  was  authorized, 
with  tai4  million  appropriated  Por  flscal 
1070,  the  authorization  Is  for  •!  billion,  but 
the  budget  request  ts  for  the  same  9314 
million. 

At  this  rate,  he  said  there  Is  no  p>oeslblllty 
that  Individual  communities  or  sanitary  dls- 
trlct.t  around  the  nation  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive the  type  of  aid  which  Is  mandatory. 
If  they  are  to  construct  waste  treatment 
plants  which  are  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
today,  and  the  demand  of  tomorrow. 

MUST    SPEND    rOB    aTSXAXCH 

There  .ire  too  many  areas  In  water  pollu- 
tion which  still  represent  an  unknown  quan- 
tity In  the  overall  picture,  said  Sen  Muskle. 
and  money  must  continue  to  be  spent  In  the 
area  of  research. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  stand  still 
while  awaiting 'the  results  of  that  research,  he 
e>mphaslzed 

Technology  is  now  available  to  solve  minv 
proolems.  .ind  the  costi  are  growing  eich 
year 

The  total  estimated  capital  outlays  needed 
to  obtain  adequate  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment for  the  U  3  urban  population  ilone  are 
in  excess  Jf  110  5  bllUon,  according  to  ,i  re- 
port from  the  federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration. 

This  does  not  include  the  costs  which 
would  be  needed  for  Industry,  agriculture  and 
private  homes  to  comply  with  the  basic  waste 
treatment  requirements  to  clear  up  the  water 
pollution  problem 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  neatest  need 
is  in  New  York  state,  where  the  estimated 
needed  capital  outlay  Is  more  'han  $2  b'.K; on 
In  Indiana,  the  estimate  Is  $176  million,  and 
Michigan's  need  is  considered  the  fourth 
highest  In  the  country,  more  than  $692  mil- 
lion 

VIEW    OM    TTATZ    ESTHCATKB 

However,  the  WPCA  emphasized  that  the 
report  was  mainly  a  reflection  of  the  esti- 
mates of  each  Individual  state,  and  added 
that  "experlenoe  has  Indicated  that  state 
estim.ites  are  constrained  by  the  .amount  of 
federal  funds  anticipated  to  be  available." 

Thus  said  Sen  Muskle,  the  actual  total 
can  be  expected  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  estimates  would  Indicate 

He  also  emphasized  that  he  has  not  given 
up  hope  that  the  administration  will  seek  to 
provide  funds  above  the  $214  mllUon  tenta- 
tively requested  in  the  1970  flscal  year  budget 

That  total  would  provide  only  about  8  per 
cent  of  the  total  dollars  which  would  be 
eligible  for  disbursement  under  the  program. 

Pull  funding  of  $1  billion  would  provide 
37  per  cent  of  the  funds  which  have  been  re- 
quested from  individual  states,  but  Sen. 
Muskle  said  that  even  a  $800  million  alloca- 
tion would  mean  a  22  per  cent  availability 
faictor 

The  total  m  partial  reimbursable  funds  for 
Individual  states  on  sewage  works  construc- 
tion, along  with  pending  applications  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Is  more  than  82  6 
billion. 

Indiana  alone  has  more  than  $28  5  million 
worth  at  projects  awaiting  federal  funds,  but 
the  state,  under  the  distribution  formula 
with  Che  current  request  available,  would  re- 
ceive Just  over  96  million. 

AMOUNTS  STAT*  COUID  CrT 

However,  the  WPCA  has  noted  that  If  the 
funding  Is  increased  overall  to  $600  million, 


Indiana  would  receive  $14  9  mlllloD  of  Its  re- 
quests, while  the  full  funding  would  mean 
the  state  would  have  in  excess  of  $2S  1  mil- 
lion 

In  Michigan,  tbe  picture  Is  even  more  bleak. 
The  state  has  $186  4  million  worth  of  grant 
requests  on  pending  aprpllcatlon  but  stands 
to  receive  less  than  $8  million  under  the 
current  allocation  Even  with  full  funding, 
the  state  would  receive  only  $41  6  million, 
which  represents  23  per  cent  of  the  needed 
total 

It  Is  this  lack  of  funding  which  has  pre- 
vented Elkhart,  for  the  last  several  years, 
from  receiving  federal  aid  for  the  construc- 
tion oi  long  overdue  Improvements  to  Its 
sewage  treatment  facilities 

This  Is  Che  reason  chat  South  Bend  and 
Mlsbawaka  governmental  leaders  have  de- 
cided to  press  ahead  with  the  improvements 
needed  in  chose  communities,  with  or  with- 
out federal  aid 

Both  cities  applied  for  federal  aid,  but  soon 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  made 
a  decision  to  go  ahead  In  Mlshawaka.  It  was 
estimated  by  several  leaders  that  the  chlorl- 
natlon  unit  which  was  Installed  In  1966, 
might  well  receive  federal  aid  on  a  percentage 
basis,  but  that  by  Che  time  such  aid  was 
forthcoming,  .spirallng  construction  costs 
would  have  eaten  up  Che  savings  which  might 
have  been  realized  for  the  city. 

rAlXINC    rUHTHES    BEHIND 

.\1  though  many  communities  have  sought 
to  go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  or  aewa^e  collection  facilities  on 
their  own,  others  either  will  not.  or  can  not 
follow  this  course.  Sen    Muskle  believes 

In  too  many  Instances,  the  result  has  been 
that  the  work  is  simply  not  being  done,  and 
we  are  falling  farther  behind  In  the  race  to 
save  our  natural  water  resources. 

iProm  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
Nov.  11.  19691 

The    Water   Crisis      Man    "Has   Abujtt   To 

Curb    Pollution" 
(  By  Dale  Cotter) 

Washington  — .\xter  generations  of  pro- 
ducing uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  pol- 
lutants and  dumping  them  into  our  national 
water  supply,  technology  .seems  to  be  catch- 
ing up  with  the  problems,  and  we  are  now 
capable  of  Introducing  enough  controls  to 
handle  the  situation.  That  Is  the  opinion  of 
John  T  BarnhlU.  deputy  commissioner  of  the 
federal  Water  P-iUution  Control  Administra- 
tion of  the  U  S    Department  of  the  Interior. 

But  as  advanced  its  is  our  technology  In 
this  field.  BarnhlU  said  chat  much  work  still 
must  be  done  in  research,  both  in  new  areas 
of  pollution,  and  in  older  ones,  in  which  all 
of  the  dangers  have  not  yec  been  determined. 

MAY     BE     CATCHINO     UP 

'There  are  limits  in  the  achievement  of 
technological  capabilities."  said  BarnhUl. 
■  But  we  may  be  catching  up  We  are  begin- 
ning to  find  a  means  of  coping  with  the  new 
pollutants  which  lare  caused  by  our  advancing 
."society.  In  its  search  for  even  greater  af- 
fluence 

"But  one  thing  which  we  must  keep  In 
mind  Is  that  It  is  not  and  cannot  be  our  In- 
tent to  make  every  stream  a  trout  stream. 
This  l3  not  economically  feasible,  nor  Is  It 
even  desirable  " 

Some  streams,  said  BarnhlU.  must  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose,  but  others  are  best 
established  for  other  uses.  In  carrying  away 
treated  sewage  effluents — albeit  carefully 
treated  effluents 

MANY     AREAS     OT    POLLUTION 

The  deputy  commissioner,  who  served  In 
the  same  position  In  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, pointed  out  that  there  are  many  areas 
of  {xjllutlon,  and  as  a  result,  many  needs  In 
the  control  of  the  problem. 


He  emphasized  that  not  all  needs  in  the 
area  of  abatement  are  the  same  for  all  sec- 
tions, all  municipalities  or  Industries. 

But  In  almost  every  area  of  pollution,  both 
as  to  type  and  geography,  there  Is  a  crying 
need  for  control.  And  that  need  will  continue 
to  grow 

Examples  of  thermal  pollution,  pesticides 
and  silt  were  mentioned  to  point  out  the 
varying  problems  which  confront  the  man 
who  (wrforms  research  in  the  area  of  controls 

Elach  of  these  problems  Is  different  from 
the  others  and  must  be  handled  as  such,  con- 
tinued BarnhlU. 

But  the  technology  Is  there,  now,  to  treat 
waters.  In  most  forms.  In  the  extent  that  the 
wtiter  immediately  would  be  reusable  after 
It  is  discharged  as  effluent  Into  a  receiving 
stream  or  other  body  of  water. 

It  Is  only  left  to  man  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  Which  he  la  willing  to  pay  for  water 
and  how  clean  that  needs  a  decision  at  this 
stage,  continued  Bamhill. 

SOME    BXIfXITra    HKU)    lxkxlt 

In  addition.  BarnhlU  said  that  there  may 
be  benefits  from  the  products  of  some  forms 
of  p>ollutlon. 

He  cited  experiments  which  are  now  being 
conducted  to  determine  whether  the  jxjten- 
Clal  lUa  of  thermal  pollutlon^ — the  changing 
of  the  temperature  of  water  so  that  the  ecol- 
ogy of  life  is  affected — might  be  beneficial  In 
the  lobster  and  clam  Industry. 

The  danger  of  thermal  pollution  Is  chat 
certain  types  of  fish,  or  other  life,  are  actuiUly 
driven  from  the  area  In  question. 

The  temperature  also  can  alter  the  oxy- 
gen content  of  the  water  Involved,  and  the 
balance  of  nature  can  be  upset. 

Thermal  pollution  is  caused  by  the  trans- 
fer of  heat  from  some  man-made  use  to  a 
receiving  body  of  water  by  drawing  water 
from  a  scream  or  lake,  and  returning  It.  after 
cooling  Is  effected 

Whereas  certain  types  of  animal  life  are 
most  readUy  supported  In  cold  water,  they 
disappear  If  the  water  Is  warmed.  An  Increase 
In  heat  also  alters  the  type  of  plant  life  which 
can  be  supported  by  the  receiving  body  of 
water. 

rxlativelt  new  problem 

Bamhill  said  that  In  the  matter  of  other 
forms  of  pollution  control,  It  may  very  well 
be  possible  that  the  products  which  are  re- 
covered may  be  useful  in  several  areas. 

But  the  so-called  thermal  poUutlon  Is  a 
relatively  new  problem,  as  far  as  recognition 
Is  concerned.  Its  very  identification  as  a  prob- 
lem Is  a  sign  chat  many  of  the  "conventions." 
pollutants  can  now  be  removed  from  waste 
water.  If  we  are  willing  to  make  the  effort 
and  spend  the  necessary  money  to  accom- 
plish It. 

BarnhlU  said  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  has  asked  the  current  ad- 
ministration to  appropriate  $600  million  dur- 
ing this  flscal  year  for  distribution  to  local 
communities,  through  state  programs,  for  re- 
medial action  on  water  poUutlon. 

Although  the  administration  has  reduced 
this  to  $214  million,  he  said  that  alternate 
methods  of  aiding  local  communities  In  the 
program  will  be  sought  and  pursued. 

But  BarnhlU  refused  to  classify  the  pollu- 
4^n  problem  as  a  "crisis"  at  this  time. 

cxPRisaxs  contidence 
Rather,  he  said,  we  are  moving  toward  solv- 
ing the  problem,  and   with   the  technology 
available,  we  can  arrive  at  total  treatment, 
If  we  must  go  that  way. 

In  addition,  he  noted  that  many  remedial 
actions  have  been  taken  In  the  last  10  years, 
both  by  Industries  and  by  municipalities. 

Without  such  actions,  he  emphasized,  we 
would  Indeed  be  In  the  midst  of  a  "crisis." 
But  the  fact  Is.  he  continued,  that  many 
programs  are  going  on.  and  independent  ac- 
tion Is  being  taken. 
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This  does  not  mean,  he  continued,  that 
there  are  not  "crises"  In  some  areas  of  the 
country,  but  the  total  Impact  is  not  that 
grave 

He  also  predicted  that  more  Is  going  to  be 
clone. 

"Water  pollution."  said  BarnhlU,  "Is  be- 
coming uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  And  what  the  American  public 
wants.  It  generally  gets. 

.■\s  for  the  Nixon  administration.  BamhUl 
.-..nd  that  the  administration  is  "responsible," 
.lUd  will  seek  cost  sharing  projects.  But  he 
.i.iid  that  the  administration  also  will  look 
ni  responsibility  In  specific  cases,  and  will 
look  closely  Into  alternative  methods  of  en- 
couraging projects,  rather  than  outright 
crants. 

[From  the  South  Bend.  (Ind.)  Tribune, 

Nov.  12,  1969] 

THE    Water    Crisis:     Michigan  Is  One    or 

Leading  States  in  Fight  Against  Poixu- 

iion  of  liakes  and  streams 
(By  Dale  Cotter) 

Lansing. — America's  "Water  Wonderland" 
definitely  Is  In  trouble. 

In  several  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  trou- 
ble. In  fact,  and  the  water  which  Is  the  state's 
wonderland  Is  In  danger  of  turning  Into  a 
pollution  land"  If  steps  are  not  taken  Im- 
mediately to  reverse  the  process. 

But  Michigan's  leaders  have  not  been  slt- 
•:ng  Idly  aside  while  the  problem  has  been 
racing  pell-mell  across  the  nation.  Plans  now 
r.ill  lor  the  state  to  spend  $1.25  billion  be- 
fore 1980  to  combat  the  problems  of  pollu- 
tion. I 

When  Che  program  Is  completed,  leaders 
.ire  confident  that  the  state  will  have  eUm- 
inated  most  of  the  major  sources  of  pol- 
'.itantfi  from  their  state  to  Lakes  Michigan 
unci  Erie. 

MOOT  AcrrvK  WITH  controls 

The  state  has  been  among  the  most  active 
!Ti  the  area  of  effecting  controls  for  the  eUm- 
iiiatlon  of  water  pollution  for  more  than 
•hree  decades,  even  before  most  of  the  na- 
tion's leaders  recognized  that  a  major  prob- 
lem was  developing. 

But  the  controls  were  effected  In  self  de- 
lense  by  leaders  In  the  state,  since  Michigan, 
!y  Its  very  claim  to  fame,  was  In  danger  of 
'.  sing  that  claim  or  at  least  of  seeing  it 
iiminlshed. 

Michigan's  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
.sources  has  been  granted  the  authority  to 
act  In  cases  of  pollution,  and  as  a  result  the 
state  has  been  able  to  conduct  a  concerted 
ftfort  In  a  single  direction,  even  If  the  pro- 
gram Is  so  vast  as  to  take  decades  to  mate- 
rialize. 

Without  any  question,  Michigan's  major 
-ncern  Is  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  area, 
which  contributes  Immensely  to  the  huge 
problem   which   Is  Lake  Erie. 

progress  being  made 

F  B.  Frost,  chief  engineer  In  the  depart- 
ment, and  a  veteran  In  the  long  battle 
against  pollution  which  the  state  has  been 
waiting  for  more  than  40  years,  believes  that 
major  progress  Is  being  made. 

And  Maurice  8.  Richmond,  a  planning  en- 
eineer  In  the  Michigan  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  says  that  the  reason  that  the 
battle  Is  being  won  Is  total  co-operation  of 
the  state  agencies  Involved. 

Although  almost  every  state  sets  up  re- 
quirements for  municipalities  In  disposing  of 
waste  materials,  and  has  for  years.  Michigan 
l.-;  one  of  the  few  states  which  enforces  the 
rulings  handed  down  by  the  state  agency 
involved. 

Richmond  recounted  the  first  Instance  of 
a  city's  failure  to  comply  with  a  state  order 
to  cease  and  desist  In  pollution.  That  was 
Port  Huron,  which  was  dumping  Into  the 


St.   Clair  River,   which   eventually  leads   to 
lAkeErie. 

The  city  eventually  was  ordered  to  sell 
bonds  to  finance  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
and  supporting  facilities.  The  order  was  up- 
held by  the  courts  In  1940,  and  that  case 
established  the  procedure  which  has  been 
followed  since. 

BUCHANAN    CASE    CITED 

It  Is  the  same  procedure  which  Is  being 
followed  this  year  In  the  case  against  Bu- 
chanan, where  the  city  has  been  ordered  to 
remove  most  of  the  phosphorous  from  Its 
sewage  plant  effluent,  as  well  as  to  put  In 
secondary  treatment  facilities. 

That  procedure  calls  for  the  court,  at  the 
request  of  the  state  agency,  to  order  the  city 
to  sell  bonds  for  the  project  In  question 
and  to  proceed  Immediately  with  the  elected 
officials  held  responsible.  Failure  to  comply 
with  such  an  order  would  result  In  a  con- 
tempt of  court  finding  against  the  Individual 
involved. 

Frost  said  that  since  1940.  many  commu- 
nities" leaders  have  elected  to  "defy"  the 
order,  and  would  then  receive  a  highly  fa- 
vorable Interest  rate  on  bonds  which  would 
subsequently  be  sold,  since  In  a  court  ordered 
sale,  Uiose  bonds  would  be  as  good  as  gold. 

Richmond  said  that  the  program  to  im- 
prove the  treatment  of  sewage  from  munlcl- 
paUtlcs  has  raced  forward  In  the  last  few 
years,  with  groundwork  laid  during  the  last 
two  decades  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

120     RAVE    primary     TREATMENT 

Currently,  said  the  health  official,  there  are 
120  communities  in  the  state,  out  of  290 
which  have  public  sewer  systems,  which  still 
have  merely  primary  treatment  of  sewage. 

Under  the  plans  which  are  now  under  way, 
within  five  years,  that  number  will  be  re- 
duced to  Just  three  or  four. 

Primary  treatment  of  sewage  Is  the  re- 
moval, by  simple  settling,  of  as  many  sus- 
pended solids  as  possible.  This  Is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  overall  problem,  although  It  Is 
the  most  tmpleasant  portion. 

In  most  Instances,  more  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  suspended  solids  are  left  In  the  ef- 
fluent which  Is  poured  Into  a  receiving 
stream. 

The  Immediate  answer  Is  secondary  treat- 
ment. In  which  the  BOD  (biological  oxygen 
demand)  content  Is  reduced  by  more  than  90 
per  cent,  as  are  the  suspended  solids. 

Removal  of  more  than  this  amount,  or  the 
removal  of  other  materials,  such  as  phos- 
phorous, which  Is  now  being  required  In 
most  cases  In  Michigan,  is  some  form  of 
tertiary  treatment. 

FIRST   removal  INEXPENSIVE 

As  Frost  explained,  It  is  fairly  simple,  and 
comparatively  Inexpensive  to  remove  95  per 
cent  of  the  suspended  solids  and  the  same 
percentage  of  the  BOD  materials.  But  the 
last  5  per  cent  comes  much  harder,  and  is 
highly  expensive. 

But  without  moving  in  this  direction  to 
take  out  these  additional  materials,  he  said, 
the  state  and  the  nation  wUl  lose  the  battle 
against  poUutlon  of  our  waters. 

Frost  emphasized,  however,  that  It  is  main- 
ly the  comparative  cost  of  phosphorous  re- 
moval which  Is  frightening  to  some  segments 
of  the  nation's  leadership. 

He  said  that  present  methods  allow  for 
the  removal  of  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
phoephorous  from  sewage  plant  effluent  at 
a  cost  of  three  to  five  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

But  the  veteran  engineer  said  that  many 
communities  wlU  never  be  faced  with  this 
problem,  smee  they  have  gone  to  a  relatively 
new  method  of  disposing  of  sewage  plant  ef- 
fluent. That  Is  the  lagoon  method.  In  which 
sewage  Is  simply  allowed  to  settle  In  ponds. 
UTROD  Lmxnm  bt  space 

Actually,  the  sewage  Is  sprayed  onto  the 
ground,  and  only  space  limitations  prevents 


this  method  from  being  the  most  poptilar 
sewage  disposal  method  of  all. 

Frost  noted  that  engineering  requirements 
are  for  about  one  acre  of  land  for  each  100 
persons  to  be  served  through  this  system. 
In  a  tiny  community  of  1.000  persons,  only 
10  acres  would  be  required.  But  In  a  city  the 
size  of  South  Bend,  the  total  land  which 
would  be  tied  up  would  be  staggering,  1,800 
acres. 

With  land  priced  as  It  Is  In  the  urban 
areas,  simple  economics  precludes  the  system 
Is  gaining  in  general  popularity. 

(From    The    South    Bend     (Ind.)     Tribune, 

Nov.  13,  1969) 

The  Water  Crisis  :  Most  of  Indiana's 

CrnxB  Face  Problem 

(By  Dale  Cotter) 

Indianapolis. — Leave  the  Mlchiana  area 
and  travel  south  In  Indiana,  and  you  can  teU 
the  tUflerence  immediately  when  you  take  a 
drink  of  water. 

Virtually  all  of  Indiana  has  a  water  prob- 
lem, with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state  And  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  always  one  of  supply.  Frequently, 
the  problem  Is  too  much  water.  There  Is  little 
bona  fide  flooding  in  the  Mlchiana  area. 

But  the  water  supply  problem  for  Industry 
and  municipalities  Is  of  major  concern,  as 
well  as  the  disposal  of  effluents  from  the 
sewage  treatment  plants  which  serve  those 
same  businesses  and  communities. 

The  majority  of  the  cities  tc  the  south 
must  take  their  water  from  rivers  and 
streams.  And  most  of  the  communities — like 
South  Bend,  Mlshawaka  and  Elkhart — use  a 
stream  to  carry  away  the  sewage  effluent. 

WATER     USED     AND     REUSED 

This  means  that  before  water  arrives  In  a 
community.  It  has  been  used,  and  then  re- 
placed with  effluent,  at  least  In  part. 

Indianaf)olls  obtains  Its  water  from  the 
White  River.  The  White  River,  before  reach- 
ing the  state's  capital,  flows  through  many 
communities,  according  to  Oral  H.  Hert.  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Water  Pollution 
Control  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  few  of  those  communities  are  Muncie. 
Anderson  and  Noblesvllle,  explained  Hert,  and 
each  of  them  do  two  things   to  the  water. 

Each  uses  the  water  from  the  river,  and 
each  uses  the  river  to  carry  away  the  sewage 
effluent. 

In  fact,  Muncie.  Hert  said,  diverts  one  half 
of  the  entire  flow  above  the  city  Umlts,  and 
then  returns  that  same  amount  belovv  the 
city  as  sewage  effluent. 

Similar  pictures  are  shown  for  Anderson 
and  Noblesvllle,  though  neither  l£  quite  the 
size  of  Muncie. 

CAPITAL     CITY'S     SYSTEM 

Indianapolis  utilizes  the  water  for  Its  sup- 
ply of  drinking  water  for  the  entire  city, 
and  rtrtuaUy  sidetracks  the  entire  flow  of 
the  stream,  which  Is  not  nearly  the  size  of 
the  St.  Joseph  River,  at  leMt  In  that  area. 

It  Is  this  more  Immediate  need  which  has 
meant  the  concentration  of  efforts  on  the 
part  of  several  state  agencies  to  effect  major 
Improvements  south  of  the  Mlchiana  area, 
Hert  Indicated. 

"It's  not  that  we  don't  understand  and 
appreciate  the  problems  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River."  said  Hert.  "But  they  are  greater  In 
other  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  most  serious 
ones  are  receiving  the  first  attention." 

The  most  notable  case  of  what  some  In  the 
Mlchiana  area  consider  to  be  neglect  on  the 
part  of  state  agencies  Is  the  faUure  to  certify 
Elkhart's  problem  on  a  priority  bases  for 
federal  aid  In  the  construction  of  at  least 
secondary  treatment  faciUUee. 

TWO    CITTES    GO   AHEAD 

South  Bend  and  Mlshawaka  also  sought 
federal  aid  in  making  Improvements  to  their 
sewage  plants,  but  each  has  since  gone  ahead, 
abandoning  hope  that  the  federal  govern- 
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ment  would  make  the  nece««Ary  funds  avall- 
ribl«  in  time 

Hert  noted  that  It  would  coat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood at  $100  million  to  flnanc*  all  of  the 
backlog  of  sewer  work  in  ihe  atate  for  which 
federal  fund«  have  been  sought  on  a  match- 
ing baals  The  state  has  agreed  to  help  ;oc»l 
communities  in  footing  the  bill  where  federal 
grants  are  forthcoming 

■Construction  .)f  treatment  facilities  Is  not 
the  only  answer  to  water  pollution  control." 
said  Hert  "Very  few  of  our  municipal  sew- 
age works  are  operated  at  maximum  effl- 
clency  ' 

The  water  pollution  control  director 
pointed  out  that  this  must  be  extended  over 
an  entire  sewer  system,  since  some  plants 
simply  do  not  receive  all  of  the  sewage 

This  may  be  because  they  Aie  inadequate 
In  size,  and  thus  allow  overflow  sewers  t^-i 
dump  sevmge  directly  Into  a  receiving  stream 

Hert  said  that  generally,  municipalities 
across  the  state  are  not  meeting  the  time- 
table* for  making  necessary  Improvements, 
but  he  laid  much  of  the  blame  for  this  di- 
rectly  -in  the  lack  of  federal  funds 

FEDERAL  \ID  TAtL  SHORT 

In  Indiana,  he  noted  that  although  the  re- 
quesU  for '1969  and  1970  federal  funds  for 
water'  polianon  L-ontrol  exceed  »66  million, 
indications  are  that  'inly  about  »9  million 
will    be   made   available 

Despite  the  numerous  problems.  Hert  haa 
Indicated  that  he  Is  .-ontldent  that  the  state 
Is  !n  a  pfceltlon  to  move  ahead  with  con- 
trols over  water  pollutants,  and  Is  capable  of 
meeting  the  future 

He  said  that  the  situation  is  not  critical 
at  this  time  but  ould  become  so  if  the  in- 
dicated work  is  nat  undertaken  at  a  rate  ap- 
proaching the  timetable 

In  compliance  wit^i  the  federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  'f  1965  Indiana  has  es- 
tablished 18  oread  .ir.d  designated  them  aJ 
dralna>:e  basins 

Water  quality  criteria  have  been  estab- 
lished :or  etLCh  of  these  basins,  although  the 
federal  .aw  governs  only  the  streams  which 
flow  .icrosa  state  lines 

The  basins  designated  by  the  board  are 
Lake  Michigan  direct,  and  the  rivers  of  St 
Joseph.  Kankakee.  Maumee.  Tippecanoe 
Upper  Middle  and  Lc.wer  Wabash.  Upper  and 
Lower  White  Upper  White — East  Pork.  Lower 
White-— East  Fork.  .Muscatuck.  Patoka, 
Whitewater,  and  Upper.  Middle,  and  Lower 
Ohio. 

iURTACE   WATSR   BASIC  SUPPLT 

Indiana  has  a  much  greater  problem  in 
maintaining  the  quality  of  surface  water 
than  does  a  state  such  as  Michigan,  since 
that  surface  water  Is  the  basic  supply  for 
the  vast  majority  uf  municipal  'ise* 

.South  Bend  is  the  only  city  :n  the  state 
with  a  population  greater  than  44.000  which 
utilizes  ground  A/ater  rather  than  surface 
water  as  a  source     f  stippiy 

Statistics  from  tne  State  Board  of  Health, 
quoted  by  Hert.  show  that  1  2  million  per- 
sons m  'he  state  are  served  through  397 
systems  utilizing,  all  or  in  pan,  ground  water 
sources,  pumping  an  average  of  181  million 
gallons  a  day 

The  78  surface  water  suppliers  for  munici- 
palities -.upp.y  a  i>opulatlon  of  912.000,  but 
the   pumpage    is   212   million   gallons   a  day 

'Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind  )  Tribune.  Nov. 
14,  19691 

The  Water  Crisis    DDT  Is  Toxic  to  Almost 
All  A>imals 

I  By  Dale  Cotter) 

How  many  starving  persons  could  be  fed  by 
a  million  Coho  salmon? 

That  Is  the  number  of  flsh  which  the 
Michigan  Conservation  Department  has 
found  probably"  were  killed  last  year  In 
Lake  Michigan  by  DDT. 


This  Is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
Michigan  last  spring  became  the  flmt  state 
in  the  nation  virtually  to  ban  the  sale  and 
use  of  that  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons used  as  insecticides 

Since  Michigan's  Commission  action,  sev- 
eral other  states  have  moved  similarly,  and 
now  19  states  either  have  banned,  or  are 
considering  banning  the  persistent  in- 
secticides 

HERSISTENT    BEST    DB»CmnTIOM 

Persistent  Is  the  term  used  by  most  lay- 
men in  describing  the  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon-base pesticides,  because  the  chemi- 
cals making  them  up  do  not  decompose 
readily  into  innocuous  elements.  The  life- 
span for  DDT  and  Its  close  relatives  Is  un- 
certain, but  appears  to  be  at  least  a  decade 
and  longer 

But  persistence  Is  unly  one  of  four  major 
properties  which  renders  DDT  as  a  real  dan- 
ger to  our  entire  environment 

First,  of  all,  DDT  Is  toxic  to  almost  all 
animal  life,  rather  than  simply  to  the  In- 
ject pest 

The  Insecticide  Is  also  mobile  In  'hat  It 
does  not  remain  where  it  Is  applied  initially 
but  Is  carried  by  movements  cif  water  and 
air  This  has  been  hhown  by  the  presence  of 
minute  bits  f  and  in  penguin  eggs  near  the 
South   Pole 

And  finally.  DDT  has  solubility  properties 
that  cause  it  to  be  accumulated  by  organ- 
Isms,  ratJ^i^becomlng  l')st  In  the  oceans, 
in  -^oUs  or  in  ''.her  Inorganic  parts  uf  the 
environment 

CA.sr    r<lR    DSrENBERS 

But  defenders  if  the  use  of  DDT  have 
pointed  out  that  there  Is  no  evidence  which 
proves  the  chemical  responsible  for  harming 
a  human  being  m  cases  where  It  has  been 
used    as    a    pesticide 

On  the  contrary,  they  pointed  out  that 
it  has  saved  millions  of  lives  and  prevented 
serious  diseases  niul  Is  a  food  production  safe- 
guard 

DDT  P.rst  became  well  known  during 
World  War  II  when  the  Allied  armies  of 
liberation  used  It  to  dust  survivors  of  Nazi 
loncentratlon  camps  to  destroy  body  lice 
which  carried  typhus  germs 

Malaria-bearing  mosquitoes  were  first 
found  to  be  susceptible  to  the  chemical  In 
World  War  II,  and  the  Allies  in  Italy  applied 
It  to  the  buildings  In  the  Tiber  Delta  region 
Malaria  all  but  disappeared  from  the  region, 
and  In  1945,  1'  was  reported  that  the  health 
•f  the  populace  waa  better  than  It  had  been 
since  before  "he  time  ■  f  Christ 

As  for  the  danger  •  f  humans,  the  greatest 
amount  of  DDT  which  has  been  found  In 
fish  In  Lake  Michigan  was  19  parts  per  mil- 
lion, in  a  few  echo  salmon 

But  men  have  had  an  Intake  of  18  milli- 
grams of  DDT  per  day  for  up  to  19  years 
without  detectable  effects  This  would 
amount  to  eating  two  pounds  of  ^hat  Infected 
salmon  dally 

Many  experiments  have  been  carried  out  on 
voluri'eers  who  have  t.iken  the  chemical.  A 
singl..'  dose  ^f  about  700  milligrams  for  an 
aduit  Is  the  border  line  at  which  Bymptoms 
start  to  occur  Ab<nit  20.000  mg.  two  thirds  of 
an  ounce,  has  been  eaten  without  a  fatal 
result 

U  S  Public  Health  Service  researchers  have 
examined  5  men  who  have  worked  continu- 
ously In  the  Montrose  Chemical  Co  plant  Ui 
lios  .\ngeles.  where  DDT  has  been  produced 
since  1947 

There  were  no  cases  of  either  cancer  or 
blood  abnormality  among  any  of  those,  even 
though  their  continuous  record  of  employ- 
ment ind  heavy  exp<i6ure  was  from  9  to  19 
years  In  fact,  the  report  said  that  none 
showed  any  chemlc»l  findings  that  were  sig- 
nificantly different  from  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  similar  uuexpoaed  group 


The  list  of  benefits  which  are  attributed  to 
DDT  Ls  almost  endless. 

One  of  the  profjertdes  which  Is  cited  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  problems  for  the  chemical  Is 
also  one  of  its  great  values.  That  Is  that  it 
lasts  This  makes  It  comparatively  Inexpen- 
slve  to  use.  since  repeated  dosages  are  not 
needed  The  first  one  lasts  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  until  It  Is  literally  washed  or 
blown  away. 

SUSPENDED     IN      SOUTTION 

But  by  the  same  token,  the  place  to  which 
that  washing  or  blowing  away  action  takes 
the  DDT  Is  not  prepared  to  either  receive  it, 
or  to  put  up  with  It 

And.  in  the  case  of  Lake  Michigan,  It  re- 
mains susptended  In  solution,  until  It  Is  ab- 
sorbed by  a  living  thing. 

Eventually,  though,  the  DDT  which  Is  now 
III  Lake  Michigan  or  Jtist  about  anywhere 
else  ;s  going  to  find  Its  way  Into  the  oceans 
of  the  world.  And  it  Is  from  the  oceans  that 
all  life  began 

Biologists  have  found  that  DDT  has  re- 
sulted in  the  contamination  of  earthworms 
flying  :n.sects  and  other  smaller  Insects  and 
worms.  They  In  turn  are  eaten  by  birds  which 
receive  a  lethal  dose  and  die  with  tremors,  a 
classic  symptom  of  DDT  poisoning. 

In  ia54.  Canada  s  Mlramlchl  River  m 
New  Brunswick  was  sprayed  with  a  dosage  of 
a  half  pound  of  DDT  per  acre,  and  not  a  sin- 
gle salmon   was  reported  hatched  that  year 

Researchers  have  pointed  out  that  other 
aquatic  life.  Including  crabs,  shrimps,  frogs 
and  reptiles.  Is  also  .'•usceptlble  to  polsonlni 
by  DDT  Though  their  disappearance  may  r.->t 
be  spectacular,  we  wake  up  and  suddenly 
:ind  that   they  no  longer  e.^lst  in  an  area 

One  of  the  major  dangers  of  DDT  Is  that 
It  Is  absorbed  bv  many  organisms  from  the 
environment  and  later  Is  eaten  by  lesser  ani- 
mals, which  In  turn  are  devoured  by  l.ireer 
and  more  complex  organisms,  until  the  pred- 
.it.ir  at  the  top  of  the  life  scale  Is  found  with 
a  major  concentration  of  the  chemical 

DDT  Is  described  as  <i  hepatic  enzyme  in- 
ducer It  causes  the  liver  to  produce  certain 
em-vmes  which  change  the  biological  action 
<if    the   organism   on   which   It    acts 

In  birds.  It  can  mean  the  laying  of  thm- 
shelled  eggs  As  as  result,  the  eggs  break  In 
the  nest,  or  too  much  water  evaporates  di- 
rectly through  the  shell,  resulting  In  dehv- 
dration  and  death  for  the  embryo 

For  flsh.  the  problem  has  been  that  they 
absorb  the  accumulated  DDT  and  pass  It  on 
Into  the  oil  globules  of  the  yolk  of  eggs  thev 
lav  The  embryo  develof>6  normally,  but  when 
yolk  at>sorptlon  occurs  after  hatching,  the 
flsh  are   killed   by  DDT  poisoning. 

And.  expert.s  in  the  field  point  out  that  the 
synergism  of  pesticides,  meaning  on  ciiemlcal 
bolstering  another,  has  not  been  sufflclentK 
observed,  to  know  whether  they  may  combine 
•o  become  even  more  deadly. 

(iRANGER    MAN'S    VIEWS 

On  the  local  scene,  Paul  Richardson,  a 
Granger  nursery  operator  for  many  years.  !.as 
pointed  out  that  he  has  not  used  DDT  "r 
the  other  '  hard  '  pesticides  for  many  years 

"There  are  many  other  chemicals  to  do  the 
work,  and  they  do  a  specific  Job.  without  en- 
dangering anything  else,  except  for  a  brief 
time  "  pointed  out  Richardson 

■I  have  not  advised  using  DDT  for  many 
vears.  and  have  tried  to  discourage  others 
from  using  It.  simply  because  all  of  the  .<lde 
effects  are  unknown." 

The  Lake  Michigan  Enforcement  Confer- 
ence Pesticides  Committee  has  noted  that 
Lake  Michigan  probably  has  one  of  the  big- 
gest pioblems  of  any  of  the  Great  Lakes,  as 
far  as  pollution  by  Insecticides  is  concerned 

This  Is  because  the  areas  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  which  are  In  the  lake's  drainage 
basin  are  heavy  producers  of  fruits,  on  which 
a  major  share  of  the  Insecticides  are  utilized 

But  some  experts  believe  that  It  Is  not  only 
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the  fruit  growers  and  other  farmers  who  use 
Insecticides  who  have  contributed  to  such 
chemicals  finding  their  way  Into  Lake 
Michigan. 

MOMEOWNCRS    ALSO   CtTttTT 

In  Lansing,  a  study  by  a  Michigan  State 
University  researcher  showed  that  huge 
amounts  of  DDT  and  other  Insecticides  ap- 
parently enter  the  Grand  and  Cedar  Rivers 
at  the  point  where  the  city's  sewage  effluent 
Is  received. 

Thus  It  appears  that  the  city  homeowner 
and  probably  the  park  depsutments  are  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  pollution. 

This  would  stand  to  reason,  since  exceoaee 
of  insecticides  would  be  washed  away  onto 
streets  and  would  be  carried  by  storm  sew- 
ers, following  rains,  directly  Into  the  river, 
in  an  even  shorter  time  than  would  be  the 
c;ise  on  a  farm. 

In  addition,  homeowners  would  tend  to 
use  more  of  the  chemical  than  would  a 
f.irmer,   on  a  per  acre  basis. 

The  Pesticides  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  limits  be  established  for  the 
c\^)ncentratlon  of  DDT  and  other  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  (hard)  pesticides  found  in  flsh 
caught  In  the  lake. 

But  even  though  such  limits  may  be  es- 
tablished, they  may  be  extremely  difficult  to 
enforce  and  even  more  difficult  to  alter. 

As  knowledgeable  researchers  have  pointed 
out.  Lake  Michigan  Is  extremely  deep.  It  Is 
very  long,  and  quite  wide.  Ln  short.  It  con- 
tains a   tremendous  amount  of  water. 

A  refill  value  of  about  75  years,  or  perhaps 
Linger,  has  been  placed  on  its  capacity. 

This  means  that  If  all  of  the  water  were 
to  be  drained  from  the  lake  tomorrow,  and 
the  lake  then  allowed  to  refill  from  Its  pres- 
ent sources,  at  the  current  rate,  it  would 
t.ike  75  years  to  accomplish. 

And  this  means  too.  that  It  does  not  flush 
Itself  rapidly.  The  pesticides  now  In  It,  and 
those  on  the  grotind  or  In  the  air  which 
are  making  their  way  to  the  lake  would  not 
disappear  for  several  generations  unless  they 
break  down  Into  harmless  substances  of  their 
own  accord. 

Scientists  are  also  concerned  that  the  con- 
centration of  Insecticides  In  the  lake  may 
II. crease  during  the  next  few  years,  unless 
o-her  suites  follow  the  example  established 
bv  Michigan,  and  force  off  the  market  those 
chemicals  which  are  not  "biodegradable." 

[From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Nov. 

16.    1969J 

The  Water  Crisis:    Nation  Paces  Thermal 

Pollution-  Prom  Uses  of  the  Peaceittl  Atom 

(By   Dale    CoUer) 

This  country  faces  a  very  real  thermo- 
nuclear danger  in  the  years  Just  ahead. 

This  Is  not  In  reference  to  any  foreign 
nation,  but  to  the  "peaceful"  atom  which  we 
hope  w  111  one  day  supply  us  with  power  for 
ii'.ost  of  our  everyday  needs. 

Tlie  enemy  here  is  more  insidious  than  any 
:  the  others  which  have  been  discussed  in 
the  fouling  of  our  water  supplies.  It  is  ther- 
ii.al  pollution. 

By  definition,  thermal  pollution  is  the 
altering  of  a  basic  factor  in  water  by  the  ad- 
dition of  heat. 

AMONG     CHIEr     PROBLEMS 

Thermal  pollution  has  rapidly  became  one 
of  the  chief  problems  in  the  matter  of  de- 
■■-poiling  our  existing  surface  supplies  of 
uater  If  it  is  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  solu- 
tions to  other  problems  will  be  meaningless. 

But  most  observers  believe  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  problem  to  go  unabated.  Means 
1 1  control  It  now  exist. 

The  basic  culprit  in  the  problem  of  thermal 
p  >l!utlon  is  the  production  of  electric  power. 

Steam  generator  plants  utilize  huge 
amounts  of  water  for  cooling  and  condensing 
processes  and  generally  return  the  water  to 


the  receiving  body  with  little  or  no  artificial 
cooling. 

SPEINO    DP    RAProLY 

Nuclear  plants  which  are  springing  up  rap- 
idly around  the  nation  and,  of  more  im- 
portance here,  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  are  the  worst  offenders. 

These  plants  are  less  efficient — as  far  as 
waste  heat  is  concerned — than  are  fossil 
fuel  fired  plants.  Their  waste  heat  Is  returned 
to  the  receiving  body  of  water. 

The  obvious  implication  Is  that  we  have 
got  along  pretty  well  in  the  last  few  years 
without  an  apparently  serious  thermal  pollu- 
tion problem  and  should  not  worry  about  It 
in  the  future. 

But  a  report  issued  early  this  year  by  the 
White  House  and  former  President  Johnson 
states : 

"Every  10  years,  this  nation's  need  for  elec- 
tric power  doubles.  Within  two  decades,  we 
estimate  that  we  will  have  to  build  250  new 
power  plants  across  the  country." 

LAHGEB     PLANTS     SEEN 

The  power  plants  referred  to  are  not  the 
tiny  producers  which  exist  here  and  there  In 
the  St.  Joseph  Valley  Basin. 

These  plants  are  ones  which  must  be  cap- 
able of  producing  enough  electricity  to  quad- 
ruple the  entire  output  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time. 

Thermal  pollution  Is  unlike  any  other  de- 
spoiler  of  our  water.  It  does  not  make  the 
water  unsafe  for  swimming.  Indeed,  it  can 
extend  a  swinmiing  season  by  making  a  beach 
warmer  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

And  it  does  not  render  It  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes,  at  least  not  directly. 

But  It  can,  has  and  does  upset  the  ecolog- 
ical balance  of  a  body  of  water.  And  that 
must  eventually  affect  everyone. 

CHANGES    OCCnn 

When  the  temperature  of  water  is  raised, 
it  causes  many  things  to  occur.  Some  fish  are 
tremendously  affected  by  only  a  slight  change 
In  the  temperature.  It  may  also  make  some 
sterile,  may  kill  others  directly,  and  affect 
the  growth  of  some. 

As  the  temperature  of  water  Increases,  its 
ability  to  release  oxygen  is  decreased,  and  a 
variety  of  problems  develop  from  this  in- 
cluding actual  suffocation  of  fish  In  some 
cases.  This  also  lowers  the  water's  ability  to 
handle  other  pollutants. 

The  Indiana  and  Michigan  Electric  Co.  is  in 
the  process  of  building  a  nuclear  powerplant 
on  Lake  Michigan  near  Brldgman.  Other 
companies  are  similarly  considering  such 
construction,  and  the  lake  Is  not  without 
elxstlng  nuclear  plants. 

Engineers  from  the  I&M  have  assured  us 
that  their  new  plant  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  overall  temperature.  Indeed,  it  likely  will 
not. 

Company  spokesman  say  that  they  have 
investigated  this  problem,  and  the  design 
calls  for  the  plant  to  draw  its  cooling  water 
from  the  depths  of  the  lake,  where  the  tem- 
perature hovers  continuously  around  40  de- 
grees. The  discharge  will  be  on  the  surface, 
where  the  heat  can  dissipate  Into  the  air. 

Warm    WATER    FLOATS 

The  natural  phenomena  of  water  stratifica- 
tion win  occur,  with  the  warm  water  actu- 
ally floating  on  the  cold  water,  and  the  two 
layers  will  not  mix.  This  is  the  plan. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  water  of  the 
lake  is  stratlfled.  And  two  professors  from 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  who  have  also 
been  working  in  the  area  of  water  pollution, 
have  suggested  that  changing  the  overall 
temperature  of  the  lake  from  this  source 
would  be  a  little  like  trying  to  heat  a  bath 
tub  full  of  water  with  a  candle. 

But  they  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  may 
happen  If  a  dozen  candles  are  utilized.  Or 
what  may  occur  If  the  water  is  stirred 
slightly. 


There  is  not  even  any  experience  to  show 
the  result  of  a  long  period  of  warming  water 
In  a  small  portion  of  a  large  body  of  water. 
But  the  action  surely  would  affect  the 
aquatic  life  within  that  area,  and  could  con- 
ceivably touch  off  a  reaction  which  would 
affect  the  oxygen  content  of  a  larger  area. 

A  much  safer  method  would  be  to  require 
such  plants  to  construct  some  type  of  cool- 
ing system.  Even  the  most  expensive  method 
of  building  such  cooling  towers  to  treat  the 
water  before  returning  It  to  the  lake  would 
mean  a  cost  of  only  about  one  to  three  per 
cent  of  the  consumer's  electrical  bill,  studies 
have  shown. 

BETTER  METHOD 

An  even  better  method  would  be  to  some- 
how make  use  of  the  heat,  which  efficiency 
would  actually  cut  the  cost  of  the  overall 
operation,  and  could  save  the  consumer 
money. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall,  in  testimony  given  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  air  and  water  pollution, 
said: 

"The  warming  of  water  accelerates  most 
of  the  biological  and  chemical  processes  that 
occur,  sometimes  to  an  extent  that  affects 
the  kind,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  water 
quality  modifications. 

"These  effects  of  warming  are  significantly 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  capacity 
of  the  water  to  dissolve  and  hold  oxygen  is 
decreased  as  the  water  is  warmed. 

"Thus,  the  more  rapid  decomposition  of 
organic  material  that  occurs  In  warmed  waters 
can  result  In  oxygen  depletion.  Attainment 
of  threshold  temperature  levels  may  bring 
about  reactions  that  cause  otherwise  toler- 
able concentrations,  such  as  the  sulfides  of 
wood  pulping,  to  become  toxic  to  aquatic' ' 
life. 

FEW  STREAMS  AFFECTED 

"Few  major  interstate  streams  have  not 
been  affected  by  heated  discharges.  Some 
like  the  Mahoning  River  in  Ohio,  have  been 
permanently  affected  by  heat  loads  and  res- 
ervoirs so  that  the  'normal'  temperature  Is 
well  above  that  which  existed  before  man 
made  his  Impact." 

U.S.  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle,  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  has  Indicated  that  the 
responsibility  for  controlling  thermal  pol- 
lution, as  with  every  other  type  of  water 
despoller,  must  He  in  a  combination  of  the 
Individual,  indtistry  or  municipality  in- 
volved, with  the  local  government,  state 
government  and  the  federal  government. 

John  T.  Barnhill,  deputy  commissioner 
of  the  federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
problems  in  controlling  new  nuclear  power 
plants  is  that  there  is  no  single  agency  which 
is  responsible  for  granting  permits  to  op- 
erate such  plants. 

While  the  Federal  Power  Commission  holds 
the  final  say  In  the  granting  of  a  license  to 
operate  such  a  plant,  that  is  not  the  agency 
which  Is  most  concerned  with  the  side  effects 
which  might  be  created. 

Those  agencies  which  are  concerned,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  can  make  recommenda- 
tions, and  do  make  such  notes.  But  the  right 
to  grant  or  deny  the  permit  to  operate  is 
still  with  the  FPC,  with  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

STATES    REJECT   CONTROL 

And  the  states  in  which  such  facilities 
would  be  located  have  chosen  not  to  exercise 
control  over  whether  such  a  plant  is  or 
Is  not  feasible  on  any  given  site. 

They  have  indicated  that  once  a  license 
has  been  granted  by  the  FPC.  such  authority 
supercedes  any  action  which  they  may  take 
to  prevent  such  a  move. 

However,  the  latter  problem  may  be  re- 
moved   with    the    enactment   of    legislation 
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which  wovUd  give  the  staten  the  power  to  ap- 
prove or  deny  any  contract  for  a  plant  be- 
fore It  Is  erected 

In  any  caae.  however,  Barnhlll  s&ld  that 
the  real  problem  Is  one  of  the  industry  it- 
self regulating  the  waste  heat  before  it  re- 
solves itaelf  into  a  crisis  actuation 

To  take  any  other  approach  would  be  fool- 
hardy, from  both  a  financial  and  a  moral 
point  of  view 

I  Worn  the  South  Bend   (Ind  >   TYlbune. 
Nov    17.  10«8| 

The  Water  t'ai.sis      CViMBrNATioN   SrwtRs 

Add  to  Pou.dtion 

(By  Dale  Ootteri 

If  Elthart,  Mlahawata  and  South  Bend,  or 
any  other  cltlee  In  the  area  were  to  put  in 
proper  se^wa^  treatment  plants  which 
would  handle  aJl  the  flow  which  comea  to 
them,  every  major  rain  would  Kill  mean 
that  each  of  thoee  communities  would  con- 
tribute subrtantlal  pollution  to  the  St 
Joseph  River. 

The  problem  is  more  than  the  question  of 
each  plant's  capacity  to  handle  the  raw 
se'wage 

It  :ies  ;n  the  basic  construction  >f  sewers 
which  were  installed  decades  enfo  .some  much 
more  recentlj_  and  were  desired  to  carry 
boto  rain  water  runoff  and  sanitary  sewa^^ 

Theae  combination  sewers  are  so  con- 
structed that  when  the  flo^  reaches  a  cer- 
tain level.  It  pa«s«e  over  the  tope  of  dams 
which  are  constructed  in  underground  di- 
version chambers  and  runs  directly  into  the 
rtTsr. 

SrWACX    DILUTES 

.M though  the  sewage  which  reaches  the 
river  in  such  a  manner  is  highly  diluted.  It 
Is  nonetheless  raw  sewage,  and  Is  a  majcw 
problem  in  many  sectors  of  the  country 

Until  a  feiw  years  ago — as  recently  as 
lOflO — such  sewers  had  the  apparent  stamp 
of  approval  orf  the  federal  government,  and 
were  oonunonly  construoted  around  the 
country  in  federally  financed  urban  renewal 
projects. 

The  reasoning  behind  combination  aewers 
Is  clear  It  w^  expedient,  both  from  a  time 
and  monetary  point  of  view  Two  sewer  lines 
beneath  the  a*m«  street  would  be  highly  ex- 
pensive and  would  appear  to  be  a  dupUca- 
tlon  of  efforts. 

But  more  foreword  looking  communities. 
Including  South  Bend  and  MlShawaka.  have 
been  making  ail  recent  Installations  on  the 
basis  of  separate  sewer  Iln«e  for  storm  and 
sanitary  flows. 

Still,  the  existing  lines  pose  a  real  prob- 
lem The  work  entailed  In  separating  them 
at  this  time  Is  highly  expensive,  and  almost 
as  oofctly  as  the  original  separation  system 
would  have  been 

STOBM    WATEB    DMTT 

But  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
eventual  answer  will  be  to  run  all  water 
through  the  sewage  treatment  plant  of  each 
community,  since  storm  water  picks  up  con- 
siderable debris  In  traversing  city  streets,  or 
In   running   through   country   t>arn yards. 

These  materials — Including  oil,  gasoline. 
rubber  and  other  automotive  spawned 
debris — are  no  less  pollutants  than  Is  the 
sanitary  sewage  which  Is  expected  to  be  run 
through  the  sewage  treatment  plant.  It  Is 
reasoned 

But  there  u  hardly  a  sewage  plant  in  the 
country  set  up  to  handle  the  tremendous 
loads  which  would  be  required  In  treating 
both  storm  and  sanitary  sewage  flows 

While  the  storm  flow  needs  treatment, 
some  experts  in  the  field  point  out  that  it 
does  not  need  the  extensive  treatment  ac- 
corded to  raw  sewage. 

Thus,  some  other  type  of  treatment,  pre- 
sumably less  expensive,  since  It  would  not 
be  as  extensive,  would  appear  to  be  In  order. 
If  It  can  be  developed. 
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riNDINO     BASIC     PSOBLZM 

Here,  the  basic  problem  appears  to  be  In 
the  area  of  funding  Local  communities  sim- 
ply have  not  the  resources  needed  to  carry  out 
any  extensive  program  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  separate  sewers,  or  to  enlarge  the 
treatment  facilities  now  in  existence 

It  would  also  .seem  that  they  would  not 
have  the  money  needed  to  construct  new 
facilities,  unless  such  treatment  measures 
would  be  much  less  expensive  than  the  con- 
ventional means. 

Most  cities  And  they  currently  have  In- 
adequate drainage  systems,  especially  in  the 
area  of  storm  sewers  Correcting  existing  sys- 
tems would  only  add  that  much  more  to  the 
burden  they  must  bear 

Another  problem  in  the  construction  of 
sewers  is  that  they  lack  glamour. 

DON'T     CAUSE     POPULAaTTT 

Whether  it  Is  fair  or  not.  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  construction  of  sewers  is  not  the  type 
of  project  which  makes  a  poUUcan  p>optUar 

Such  programs  mean  a  basic  inconvenience 
to  local  residents,  in  closed  roads  and  other 
factors  This  the  voters  remember,  but  they 
forget  the  -sewers,  which  are  hidden  below 
several  feet  of  dirt  and  pavement 

And  flhiUly.  there  is  no  place  for  a  hand- 
some plaque  to  be  seen,  with  a  sewer  line 
project  As  a  result,  the  instigators  of  such  a 
program  are  quickly  forgotten.  It  Is  not  like 
.1  (i;randli»e  high  rise  building,  where  such  a 
plaque  Inscribes  permanently  the  names  of 
the  city's  leaders  at  the  time  the  work  was 
undertaken 

Thus,  politics  and  economics  rank  as  the 
prime  problems  in  the  construction  of  proper 
and  adequate  sewer  lines. 

And  there  is  little  hope  for  any  major 
change  in  the  foreseeable  future,  until  the 
general  public  by  Its  own  pressure  forces  the 
issues  The  voter  and  the  taxpayer  must  let 
the  politician  know  that  he  expects  the  work 
to  be  undertaken,  and  Ls  willing  both  to  foot 
the  bill  and  to  put  up  the  temporary  incon- 
veniences that  are  caused. 

I  Prom  the  South  Bend  dnd  )  Tribune. 

Nov.  18.  1969] 

The     Water     Crisis       Find     Air     Pollxttaitt 

Makes  Water   CXxar 

(By  Dale  Cotter) 

Some  observers  believe  that  it  Is  Just  a 
matter  of  time  until  man  poisons  himself 
into  extinction. 

Whether  he  does  It  with  air  pollutants  or 
wat^r  pollutants  they  believe  Is  iicademlc. 
man's  demise  seems  only  to  rest  on  a  race 
for  cine  or  the  other 

But  two  research  engineers  at  the  Univer- 
sity uf  Notre  Dame  believe  it  is  possible  for 
the  bane  of  ime  to  become  the  blessing  of 
mankind,  with  one  pollutant  actually  set 
against  the  other 

The  two.  Mark  W  Tenney  and  Wayne  F 
Echelberger  Jr  .  both  associate  professors  of 
environmental  health  engineering  have 
shown  both  In  the  laboratorv  and  In  the  Held. 
that  fly  ash.  h  major  air  pollutant.  Is  an  aid 
in  cleaning  polluted  water — and  In  keeping 
It  clean 

RECEtVX    FEDERAL    GRANT 

They  are  doing  their  work  in  this  experi- 
mental program  under  a  grant  from  the  fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  are  currently  In  the  fourth  year  of  the 
project 

.Although  much  of  the  work  obviously  must 
be  done  in  the  laboratory,  the  two  men  also 
have  an  Ideal  field  laboratory  at  Stone  Lake, 
near  Caasopolls.  Just  a  few  nUles  northeast 
of  the  university 

Tenney  explained  that  the  lake  served  for 
30  years— untU  1966 — as  the  recipient  of  the 
effluent  from  the  Cassopolis  sewage  treatment 
plant 

Although  the  village's  sewage  was  treated, 


including  the  conventional  secondary  treat- 
ment which  Is  utilised  In  South  Bend  nnd 
Mlshawaka.  the  lake  became  polluted,  largely 
because  of  the  stimulated  growth  of  algae 

The  problem,  observed  Tenney.  was  appar- 
ently a  matter  of  something  other  than  mere 
sewage  pollution. 

LAKE     LACKS     OITTLET  ' 

Since  the  lake  has  no  outlet  all  of  the 
effluent  which  was  received  by  the  lake  tk- 
malned  there 

Although  the  effluent's  entrance  to  the  lake 
was  cut  off  beginning  In  1968.  there  appeared 
to  be  no  change  In  the  makeup  Echelberpor 
Indicated  that  It  was  another  case  of  irre- 
versible cycle  of  pollution. 

The  Initial  experiment  was  to  determine 
what  effect  the  halt  of  all  man-made  pollut- 
ants would  have  on  the  water,  whether  the 
pollution  problem  would  abate.  It  has  not.  It 
has  grown. 

Then,  inspired  In  part  by  experlmentatloii 
done  about  the  same  time  by  Fred  W.  Moehle 
and  the  Mlshawaka  Unlroyal.  Inc..  plant,  the 
two  engineers  at  Notre  Dame  began  to  e.x- 
perlment  with  fly  ash. 

Moehle  had  to  devise  a  means  of  obtaining 
a  drier  end-product  from  the  industrial  waste 
at  the  Unlroyal  plant,  and  utilized  the  flv 
ash.  which  was  available  In  abundance  from 
the  plant's  steam  generating  section,  which 
utilized  at  that  time  only  coal  ns  a  fuel 

Taking  water  from  the  lake  to  the  labo- 
ratory. Tenney  and  Echelberger  observed  th.it 
by  dumping  the  fly  ash  Into  a  tube  of  the 
polluted  liquid  the  result  was  clear  water, 
with  the  fly  ash  carrying  the  undesirable 
matter  to  the  bottom. 

Carrying  their  experiment  to  the  field 
they  placed  a  three-foot  plastic  tube  Into  the 
water,  all  the  way  to  the  60-foot  deep  bottom 
of  the  lake,  and  repeated  the  experiment 

The  result  was  the  same.  The  water  became 
virtually  clear. 

And  as  a  bonus,  they  discovered  that  the 
fly  ash  acted  as  a  sealer  for  the  bottom,  so 
that  pollutants  could  not  re-enter  the  pro- 
tected water  from  the  overly  rich  bottom 
soil. 

This  was  a  highly  significant  factor,  since 
even  If  water  In  a  polluted  lake  can  some- 
how be  cleansed,  the  pollutants  stored  In  the 
bottom  soil  will  again  allow  algae  to  grow 
In  abundance,  and  the  self  destruction  of  the 
water's  value  will  again  occur  In  a  limited 
time. 

WATER     CLEANSES     ITSELT 

For  it  Is  an  axiom  that  water  will  cleanse 
Itself,  If  It  can  obtain  enough  oxygen,  and  Is 
not  overloaded  with  pollutants. 

But  once  the  pollutants  have  reached  .. 
certain  saturation  point,  the  action  Is  irre- 
versible In  nature  alone 

For  some,  the  experiments  with  Stone  Lake 
have  given  rise  to  hope  that  larger  bodies  of 
water  eventually  may  be  cured  of  their  pol- 
luted state,  by  the  addition  of  large  amounts 
of  fly  ash  over  the  enUre  surfa.ce.  thus  seal- 
ing the  bottom. 

If  this  Is  the  case.  It  will  aid  not  only  in  the 
control  and  even  the  reversing  of  the  water 
pollution  cycle,  but  will  be  a  major  step  to- 
ward encouraging  industry  to  clean  up  the 
air 

Currently  there  Is  no  particular  reason- 
economically— for  Industries  to  remove  air 
pollutants  from  the  emissions  sent  forth  by 
the  smokestacks  which  dot  every  city. 

Removing  the  fly  ash  and  the  gases  which 
escape  is  a  major  expense  and  one  from 
which  the  Industry  can  realize  little  or  no 
return  in  most  cases. 

But  If  fly  ash  becomes  a  valuable  by- 
product to  be  used  In  the  control  of  water 
pollution,  both  problems  can  be  aided 

Tenney  and  Echelberger  both  cautioned 
that  the  testing  Is  not  conclusive  at  this 
stage,  but  both  are  certain  that  the  use  of 
fly  ash  win  be  of  major  import  In  the  near 
future. 
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But  the  real  problem  Is  one  of  controlling 
the  growth  of  algae. 

Aigae  growth  Is  the  reason  that  water 
pollution  eventually  becomes  self -generating 
and  Is  Irreversible. 

HARVEST     STtJDIED 

Echelberger  and  Tenney  have  also  noted 
that  another  possibility  in  controlling  the 
growth  of  algae  would  be  to  harvest  It  as 
some  sort  of  crop. 

renney  said  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  It 
eventually  will  prove  of  some  value,  perhaps 
In  the  feeding  of  cattle,  or  as  a  fertilizer,  or 
l!i  some  other  area  of  conventional  agri- 
culture. 

This  would  also  serve  a  dual  purpose,  In 
cutting  down  on  the  spread  of  the  growth 
and  lessening  the  continuing  cycle  of  water 
pollution,  besides  Its  direct  use  on  the  farm. 

When  algae  dies  and  decays.  It  becomes 
a  contributor  to.  as  well  as  a  result  of  pollu- 
tion. 

But  the  two  researchers  are  most  Intent 
upon  the  potential  use  of  fly  ash  as  a  con- 
trol of  the  pollution  problem. 

WEIGH    SEVERAL    METHODS 

Tliey  already  have  discussed  several  pos- 
sible methods  of  spreading  the  material  over 
an  entire  lake. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  systems,  which 
might  be  used  on  Stone  Lake,  would  be  to 
spread  the  fly  ash  over  the  surface  of  the 
Ice.  during  the  winter  season.  This  would 
mean  that  In  the  spring,  as  the  Ice  melts, 
the  fly  ash  would  drift  to  the  bottom,  carry- 
ing with  It.  the  pollutants. 

But  the  problem  In  clearing  a  lake  In  such 
a  f.vshlon  Is  one  of  sheer  magnitude.  To  cover 
the  entire  bottom  of  Stone  Lake,  which  covers 
only  about  150  acres  would  be  a  huge  task. 

I  Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
Nov.  19, 19691 
The  Water  Crisis:  Aloae.  Spitrred  bt  Phos- 
phates  AND  Nitrogen  Help  Cause  Water 

Pollution 

( By  Dale  Cotter) 

Although  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Immediate 
concern  In  the  battle  against  the  suddenly 
alarming  problem  of  'water  pollution  Is  the 
removal  of  solids  which  use  up  the  dissolved 
oxygen  and  thus  the  value  of  the  liquid  there 
are  more  subtle  pollutants  which  are  neither 
toxic  nor  demanding  of  oxygen. 

Those  subtle  i>ollutants  are  the  nutrients, 
especially  phosphates  and  nitrates,  which 
spur  the  growth  of  algae. 

And  even  algae,  In  the  Initial  state,  are 
no:  considered  especially  harmful. 

But  algae,  like  any  land  plants,  die  and 
decay,  and  the  decaying  parts  become  the 
same  type  of  biological  oxygen  demanding 
I  BOD)  material  as  the  suspended  solids  of 
raw  sewage. 

For  this  reason,  more  and  more  attention 
is  being  paid  to  curbing  such  nutrients  In 
our  water.  And  the  only  available  means  Is 
to  remove  them  from  the  effluent  of  sewage 
disposal  plants  and  from  Industrial  waste- 
water. 

PILOT   PLANT    SETUP 

At  the  South  Bend  sewage  treatment 
plant,  two  research  engineers  from  the  en- 
vironmental health  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  have  set  up  a  pilot 
plant  for  the  removal  of  those  nutrients, 
seeking  the  most  economical  means. 

The  work  Is  being  done  through  the  re- 
.■=  urces  of  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Although  the  basic  Interest  Is  in  the  re- 
nioval  of  phosphates,  the  two  men,  Wayne 
P  Echelberger  Jr.  and  Mark  W.  Tenney,  both 
a.ssoclate  professors,  are  seeking  basic 
changes  In  the  whole  process  of  sewt^e 
treatment,  which  has  gone  on,  virtually  un- 
a'.tered,  from  the  methods  employed  a  cen- 
tury ago. 


Mechanics  In  the  operation  have  Im- 
proved, but  the  means  have  not.  The  capital 
outlay  both  In  terms  of  land  and  of  con- 
struction, as  well  as  the  dally  operation  of 
sewage  plants  In  quite  high.  Sewage  disposal 
is  one  of  the  major  expenses  for  most  cities, 
as  well  as  for  most  Industries. 

John  T.  Bamhlll,  deputy  commissioner  for 
the  federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, says  that  man  now  has  the  needed 
technology  to  remove  any  chemical  he  de- 
sires In  sewage  and  industrial  wastewater 
effluent. 

FIRM    PERFORMS    STtTDT 

And  Bamhlll  says  we  can  Indeed  afford  the 
mighty  cost  of  such  removal. 

But  a  study  performed  two  years  ago  by 
an  Indiana  firm  In  connection  with  experi- 
mental work  on  "tertiary"  (total)  treatment 
for  municipal  sewage  showed  that  the  cost 
for  operating  a  plant  the  size  of  the  one  In 
Mlshawaka  would  be  nearly  $1.5  million  a 
year. 

This  Includes  the  day-to-day  expense  and 
would  provide  nothing  In  the  way  of  allow- 
ing repayment  of  anticipated  bonds  which 
would  be  needed  to  finance  the  construction 
of  the  plant. 

The  mere  operating  expenses  of  the  plant 
described,  which  adds  numerous  steps  to  the 
treatment  process,  would  be  three  times  the 
total  Income  which  Mlshawaka  now  realizes 
from  Its  monthly  and  quarterly  sewage  bills. 

Assumptions  by 'Bamhlll  that  the  average 
person  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  sewage 
treatment  cost  Increases  is  likely  optimistic, 
since  the  system  described  in  the  confiden- 
tial tertiary  treatment  pilot  plant  report 
would  bring  an  Increase  In  sewage  costs  to 
about  four  times  the  current  figures. 

COSTS  DOUBLE 

In  addition  to  the  operational  costs  of  such 
a  plant,  the  engineering  reptorts  indicated 
that  the  costs  of  construction  would  be  about 
double  those  for  a  conventional  plant. 

However,  the  report  also  emphasized  that 
Barnhlll  was  right  in  stating  that  current 
technology  does  allow  for  man  to  clean  up 
the  mess  he  makes.  The  effluent  which  left 
the  pilot  plant,  which  was  in  operation  on  a 
mini-scale  for  several  months,  was  not  only 
pure  and  devoid  of  the  algae-encouraging 
phosphates,  but  was  virtually  soft,  and  al- 
most of  distilled  quality. 

All  of  the  figures  which  were  shown  in  the 
private  report  are  virtually  duplicated  In  a 
report  made  public  earlier  this  year  by  David 
G.  Stephan.  In  the  research  and  development 
section  of  the  FWPCA. 

He  said  that  the  capital  Investment  total 
of  an  advanced  waste  treatment  plant,  when 
computed  at  a  normal  Interest  rate  over  20 
years — the  anticipated  life  of  such  a  plant — 
would  come  to  about  t2  per  year  per  person, 
over  and  above  the  total  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  conventional  primary  and  second- 
ary treatment. 

However,  this  would  be  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  much  larger  plant  than  would  be 
needed  In  South  Bend  or  Mlshawaka.  Con- 
struction costs,  and  even  operational  costs  of 
such  a  plant  would  be  considerably  less  than 
for  a  plant  to  serve  this  commtinlty. 

FIGURES  APPLY 

Despite  this,  the  figures  cited  by  Stephan 
would  apply. 

Using  the  private  study  figures,  the  cost 
per  person  for  each  day  under  the  tertiary 
system  would  be  about  8.3  cents  a  day  more 
than  the  cost  of  conventional  treatment. 

If  this  Is  added  to  the  estimated  amortiza- 
tion cost  of  the  capital  investment  for  the 
plant  Itself  ,the  total  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  10  cents  a  day  per  person. 

Stephan  compared  this  with  an  average 
per  capita  expenditure  of  13  cents  a  day  for 
gas  service,  almost  22  cents  for  telephone 
service,  26  cents  for  electricity,  80  cents  for 


food  and  even   12-15  cents  a  day  for  ciga- 
rettes. 

His  figures  were  based  on  the  costs  for  such 
equipment  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Stephan 
said,  "I  cannot  Judge  what  is  an  acceptable 
cost  to  make  the  Potomac  truly  a  model 
stream  for  the  nation.  I  do,  however,  submit 
that  treatment  technology  now  exists  to  ef- 
fectively eliminate  the  sewered  municipal 
waste  load  to  that  stream,  and  the  cost  to 
do  so  is  about  (two-thirds)  of  what  we  now 
spend  for  cigarettes." 


[Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Nov. 
20,  1969] 

The  Water  Crisis:   Pollution  Adds  to 

Expense 

(By  Dale  Cotter) 

Washington. — There  is  another  economic 
reason  for  the  elimination  of  water  pollution 
In  this  country. 

This  is  the  fact  that  we  are  rapidly  raising 
the  costs  to  the  consumer  for  high  quality 
water  and  are  eliminating  some  recreational 
uses  (and  businesses)  by  making  the  liquid 
unsEife  for  swimming,  and  unusable  for  fish- 
ing purposes  through  killing  of  aquatic  life. 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  are  more  than  a  little 
concerned  ■with  Increases  In  recent  years  of 
water-borne  diseases,  caused  by  pollutants. 

Charles  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  administrator  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service  of  HEW,  says  a  1967  report 
indicated  that  one-third  of  the  public  water 
supplies  In  this  country  did  not  then  meet 
Public  Health  Service  water  standards  for 
drinking. 

In  addition,  he  said  that  In  the  last  five 
years  outbreaks  of  water-borne  diseases  have 
averaged  one  per  month,  affecting  hundreds 
of  persons  each,  and  he  warned  that  the  un- 
reported cases  may  be  "100  times  more  than 
the  reported  cases." 

fifty    million    AFFECTED 

Johnson  says  that  the  report  indicated  50 
million  persons  are  affected  by  inferior  drink- 
ing water  system,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
a  result  of  age  and  overextension  of  their 
designed  capacities. 

"Most  community  water  supply  systems 
in  this  nation  were  constructed  more  than 
30  years  ago,"  said  Johnson.  "Since  then 
urban  populations  have  increased  from  20  to 
40  per  cent." 

The  relation  of  water  pollution  to  water 
distribution  in  communities  is  obvious,  since 
the  vast  majorities  of  cities  across  the  nation 
obtain  their  prime  sources  of  supplies  from 
surface  waters. 

When  surface  water  becomes  contami- 
nated, the  problems  of  making  it  safe  to 
drink  become  greater — and  more  expensive — 
as  well  as  more  complex  and  more  prone  to 
human  error,  as  extra  steps  In  the  treat- 
ment are  added. 

Thus,  when  sewage  is  dumped  into  a  mov- 
ing stream,  or  a  lake,  from  which  the  of- 
fending community  or  one  downstream 
draws  Its  water  supply,  the  dangers  Increase. 

chemical    SCOURGE    WORST 

Johnson  pointed  out  that  more  than 
sewage,  chemical  contamination  of  water  has 
become    a    matter    for   major    concern. 

"Wastes  from  synthetics,  adheslves,  sur- 
face coatings,  solvents  and  pesticides  have 
reached  surface  waters  In  Increasing  quan- 
tities   during    the    last    20    years,"    he    said. 

"Many  of  these  are  extremely  complex 
and  are  unaffected  by  present  water  and 
waste  water  treatment  procedures.  Some, 
such  as  pesticides  and  oil  refinery  wastes, 
have  been  shown  to  be  toxic  and  even  car- 
cinogenic (cancer-causing.)  We  know  little 
about  the  identifications  and  measurement 
of  these  compounds  In  drinking  water,  and 
we  have  little  knowledge  of  their  long-range 
health  effects." 
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One  of  the  efforts  of  HEW  to  solve  the 
problem  of  what  is  dangerous  has  been  a 
program  of  the  Environmental  Control  Ad- 
ministration to  survey  local  water  suppUee 
in  nine  cities  around  the  nation,  each  pee- 
ing a  different  problem  in  water  supplies 
for  the  communities  involved 

The  surveys  already  have  been  completed 
la  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Cincinnati 
Ohio;  Charleston.  W  Va  .  and  Charleston. 
3C  Other  cities  included  in  the  survey  are 
Kanaaa  City.  Mo  :  Pueblo.  Colo ;  New  Or- 
leans. La..  New  York  City,  and  the  New  Ha- 
ven-Merlden-Waterbury  area  of  Connecticut 

Johnson  said  that  clurlntt  the  period  of 
1946-«0.  there  were  228  reported  outbreaks 
of  water-borne  disease,  resultlnsc  in  36.- 
000  subetantlated  cases  of  Illness  But  he 
emphasized  that  this  likely  represents  nnlv 
one  percent  of  the  total  number  which 
went  unreported 

cms     TWO     OITBREAKS 

He  cited  two  substantial  outbreaks  of 
disease.  Involving  2.500  and  18.000  persons. 
In  addition.  Instances  of  hepatitis  have  been 
attributed  to  contaminated  water  supplies 
during  the  last  few  years 

It  also  was  noted  that  3ome  of  thoee  out- 
break* wera  Ui  communitle*  which  do  not 
depend  upoa-aurface  water  for  the  municipal 
suppllee.  but  which  like  3outh  Bend,  Mls- 
hawaka.  Elkhart  and  virtually  every  cither 
city  In  the  St  Jos«ph  Valley  area,  obtained 
water  from  deep  wells. 

This  meant  that  the  veil  provided  by 
nature  to  purify  water.  a«e«  old.  had  been 
broken  down,  or  at  least  penetrated  by  the 
new  found  danger  of  man's  handiwork 

Johnson  said  that  HEW  examinee  munici- 
pal water  supplies  as  a  meana  of  detennining 
whether  they  -ire  safe  for  use  by  Interstate 
carriers,  .such  cis  airplanes  and  trains 

As  of  last  Jan.  15,  the  C3  Public  Health 
Service  was  checking  707  municipal  water 
suppllee.  Of  that  total.  80  per  cent.  567.  were 
classified  as  approved  for  such  use 

RBMALNITJG     140     \RE    PROVISIONAL 

But  the  remaining  140  systems  were  clas- 
sified as  only  provisionally  approved"  be- 
cause of  Important  defects  In  their  supplies, 
or  In  their  operations 

One  of  the  cltlee  which  is  rated  as  provi- 
sional l«  New  York  City,  which  came  rloee  to 
losing  Ite  certification  recently  because  of 
such  defects. 

Certainly,  when  the  nations  largest  city 
haa  a  major  problem  of  Its  water  supply, 
man  must  take  a  .mtich  closer  look  at  his 
polluting  effect*. 

With  this  sort  of  problem  staring  modem 
man  In  the  face,  the  question  of  water  pol- 
lution becomes  more  than  a  conservation 
fanatic's  plea  to  make  the  world  n  naturalist's 
dream,  or  of  the  fisherman  to  ^ive  him  t>ack 
his  trout  stream 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  good  economic  sense. 
And  H,  becomes  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 


I  Prom  the  South  Bend   dnd  )   Tribune, 
Nov.  21,    19691 

Th«  Water  Crism:   PoLLmoN  CosfTROL 
Method  Proposed 

I  By  Dale  Cotter) 

Washington  — The  national  water  pollu- 
tion control  effort  is  at  the  brink  of  disaster. 
according  to  Sen  Oaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls., 
but  US  Rep  Wendell  Wyatt.  R-Ore  has 
what  he  believes  is  a  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem. 

A  host  of  experts  share  Nelson's  opinion  on 
the  crisis  in  attempting  to  control  water 
pollution. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  not  so  many  ex- 
perts who  believe  that  there  Is  any  end  in 
sight. 

Wyatt  claims  that  technology  exists,  de- 
veloped In  his  home  state,  which  should 
prove  a  major  benefit  in  the  war  on  pollu- 
tion. 


traoKs  Nxw  polict 

But  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  It,  he 
said  that  a  dramatic  new  national  policy 
must  be  adopted,  with  the  goal  of  tmme- 
dlats  high-yield  abatement  which  he  said  is 
possible.  This  can  be  done,  he  continued, 
through  techniques  used  in  Oregon  to  In- 
crease the  capacity  and  performance  of  exist- 
ing primary  and  secondary  sewage  clarlflers. 
without  the  added  expense  of  new  construc- 
tion 

"Plastic  modules  of  high-rate  sedimenta- 
tion devices  can  be  Installed  In  existing  clarl- 
fier  sewage  treatment)  structures  to  greatly 
lacrease  their  capacity  and  efficiency."  ex- 
plained Wyatt  This  concept  has  already 
been  proved  In  plants  as  large  as  45  million 
gallons  a  day. 

"Pollution  caused  by  overloaded  primary 
and  .secondary  clarlflers  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced by  use  of  this  concept  until  new  plant 
construction  can  take  place. 

"Incorporation  of  this  settling  concept  In 
new  plant  design  will  reduce  the  cost  of  new 
facilities  when  they  are  built  " 

COfU>    CUT    OtTXAY 

In  this  way.  he  said,  the  capital  outlay  for 
Industrial  waste  treatment  systems  can  be 
reduced  greatly,  and  thus  another  segment  of 
the  overall  problem  can  b«  attendad  to  In  a 
manner  which  should  please  the  business 
world 

Another  benefit  which  he  foresaw  Is  the 
possibility  of  treating  storm  water  overflows 
from  combination  storm  and  .sanitary  sewer 
systems. 

.\  preliminary  design  of  a  storm  water 
•reatment  system  utUUlng  this  settling  con- 
L-ept  has  been  laid  out  In  which  the  treat- 
ment could  be  accomplished  beneath  city 
?treeta  within  existing  city  rights-of-way." 
■ontlnued  Wyatt 

The  Oregon  congressman  has  lambasted  the 
entire  water  pollution  control  system  for 
being  penny  foolish,  a;,  well  as  pound  foolish 
in  attempting  to  look  20  years  Into  the  future 
without  making  a  real  effort  to  exercise  some 
major  control  programs  now. 

He  ^ald  that  our  effort,s  are  based  on  tech- 
nology 40  years  old,  and  designed  to  serve 
for  20  to  30  years  m  the  future 

IGNOR£  FRESENT  HROBUIMS 

Wyatt  believes  that  we  are  designing  facil- 
ities that  are  sized  for  the  distant  future, 
which  are  'aklng  too  big  a  financial  bite,  on 
which  we  are  choking,  and  thus  are  taking 
too  little  action  to  alleviate  the  problems  of 
today 

".\n  overall  master  plan  for  meeting  our 
needs  in  the  year  2000  is  fine,"  said  Wyatt. 
But  It  does  not  meet  today's  needs,  and  It 
does  not  give  u.s  pollution  abatement  today. 
Even  more,  planning  and  building  plants 
for  that  far  in  the  future  Is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  finance  today.  Trying  to  meet  the  waiste 
treatment  needs  of  the  next  generation  with 
today's  dollars  Is  a  very  heavy  burden,  so  in 
many  cases,  only  half  measures  are  under- 
taken, and  pollution  continues  to  grow." 

Wyatt's  beliefs  coincide  w^ith  those  of  many 
experts  who  say  that  we  are  not  even  mark- 
ing time  In  the  total  abatement  situation, 
but  are  losing  more  ground. 

As  one  observer  put  It,  "We  have  to  run 
Just  to  stay  In  the  same  place  " 

CAN'T  KEEP  VP 

.•\iid  we  aren  t  even  able  to  do  that  at 
present 

Wyatt  said  that  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  In  the  pollution  control  and 
abatement  programs  through  the  15  federal 
agencies  and  50  states 

He  asserted  that  the  millions  of  dollars  we 
have  spent  have  been  In  a  scattershot  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  with  reliance  upon 
outmoded  methods 

"I  suggest."  he  said,  "we  use  our  limited 
funds  In  the  most  effective  possible  way  to 


fight  the  filth  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  so  that 
we  win  begin  to  harvest  the  results  today, 
instead  of  hoping  for  results  In  the  far 
future  " 

To  do  this,  he  said  we  must  utilize  the 
available  advanced  technology.  "We  must 
Invest,  not  In  old-fashioned  plants  that  are 
already  outmoded,  but  In  the  newest  and 
most  productive  areas  of  waste  treatment." 
said  Wyatt 

COULD     BOOST     VOLUME 

The  plastic  modules  described  by  Wyatt 
would  presumably  allow  existing  plants  to 
handle  more  wastes  because  the  time  it  would 
take  to  have  the  p>ollutants  settle  out  could 
be  reduced  greatly. 

This  would  allow  a  plant  to  handle  a  l.irger 
volume  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

Most  of  the  sewage  plants — Including  those 
in  South  Bend  and  Mlshawaka — have  ex- 
tended p>ertods  during  which  they  are  over- 
taxed, and  wind  up  dumping  sewage  not  fully 
treated  Into  the  river. 

Wyatt  said  this  Is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems in  the  fight  to  control  p)ollutlon.  He 
said  most  of  the  statistical  studies  Eissume 
that  the  plants  operate  at  lop  efficiency 

This  Is  not  true,  and  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  our  national  program  to  make  It  a  reality. 
rather  than  attempting  to  wait  for  the  over- 
.lU  plan  development  before  taking  action. 
he  concluded. 

(From  the  South  Bend  ilnd.)  Tribune. 
Nov.  23,   1969] 
The    Water    Crisis:    Bipartisan    CoALmoN 
Seeks  Control  or  National  War  on  Water 
PoLLirrioN 

(By  Dale  Cotter) 

Washi.ngton — A  Republican  congressman 
from  OreKon  says  that  we  need  a  dramatic 
new  national  policy  on  water  pollution. 

A  Democratic  senator  from  Wisconsin  says 
that  the  national  water  pollution  control 
effort  Is  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

And  It  is  this  bipartisan  coalition  of  mem- 
bers in  both  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  U.S.  Senate  that  Is  threatening 
to  wrest  control  from  the  Old  Guard  in  the 
suddenly  critical  theater  of  the  water  pollu- 
tion war  and  to  force  action  with  the  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  funds. 

A  move  which  began  In  the  House  last  Au- 
gust, and  this  month  failed  by  Just  four 
votes  to  overturn  a  committee  recommenda- 
tion and  the  wishes  of  the  administration  in 
the  amount  to  be  spent  by  the  federal  trov- 
ernment  for  water  pollution  controls  was 
passed  last  week.  88-2,  by  the  Senate. 

That  move  Is  aimed  at  insisting,  by  con- 
s'resslonal  amendment  to  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill,  that  a  full  $1  billion  be 
made  available  for  pollution  control. 

WOtJLD    LOOSKN    STRINGS 

Presumably,  the  move  would  loosen  the 
purse  strings  of  the  federal  government, 
and,  according  to  the  scheme,  touch  tff  .i 
beehive  of  activity  in  the  construction  of 
critically  needed  basic  sewage  treatment 
plants  and  other  plants  to  remove  nutrients 
from  the  waste  water  effluent. 

If  the  plan  succeeds,  the  footdragglng  on 
the  part  of  local  governments  across  the 
country  should  suddenly  become  a  rather 
painful  thing  for  politicians. 

There  may  even  be  a  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  In  the  drab  and  thus  far  losing 
battle  to  control  pollution. 

Once  cities  and  towns  are  forced  to  clean 
up  their  own  back  yards  It  Is  unlikely  that 
the  community  leaders  will  do  much  wlnklnij 
at  Industries  and  other  non-govermnental 
groups  which  continue  to  Ignore  pollution 
abatement  orders. 

And  the  general  public  will  be  able  to. 
without  question,  trace  the  sources  of 
pKiUutlon. 


I 
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PRZSSTJRE    M0t7NTS 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  congressional 
action  has  come  about  because  of  the  mount- 
ing pressure  from  the  general  public  on  the 
matter  of  pollution  controls. 

In  a  Gallup  Poll  taken  earlier  this  year, 
more  than  half  of  the  persons  Interviewed 
said  they  are  "deeply  concerned"  about  the 
problem  of  water  and  air  pollution.  And  an 
astounding  three-quarters  Indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  spend  some  of  their  own  hard- 
earned  cash,  In  the  form  of  tax  hikes,  to  pay 
for  controls. 

U.S  Rep.  John  D.  Dlngell,  D-Mlch.,  started 
the  ball  rolling  for  the  amazing  congressional 
move  last  August,  speaking  for  a  group  of 
seven  members  of  the  House  from  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle. 

The  drive  was  to  secure  "full  funding"  in 
the  fiscal  1970  budget  for  construction  grants 
under  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act. 

In  addition  to  Dlngell.  the  original  seven 
.ire  U.S.  Reps.  John  A.  Blatnlk,  D-Mlnn.; 
Michael  A.  Felghan,  D-Ohlo;  Paul  N.  Mc- 
Closkey.  R-Callf.:  Henry  S.  Reuss,  D-Wls.: 
John  P  Saylor,  R-Pa.,  and  Jim  Wright,  D-Tex. 

BRAOEMAS    AMONG    FtRffT 

One  of  the  earliest  to  endorse  the  effort 
and  to  Indicate  a  willingness  to  vote  for  such 
a  bill  was  Rep.  John  Brademas,  D-South 
Bend. 

In  explaining  the  overall  move,  Dlngell 
said,  "The  billion  dollars  Is  the  amount 
which  Congress  promised  states  and  cities 
when  it  passed  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  in  1966. 

"All  across  the  country,  state  governments 
and  local  governments  have  relied  on  that 
c jngresslonal  promise. 

■  They  have  invested  millions  of  local  dol- 
l:irs  and  have  made  themselves  legally  liable 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  cleaning  up  Amer- 
icas rivers  and  lakes.  Unless  they  get  the 
promised  federal  aid,  they  won't  be  able  to 
do  It." 

Congress  in  1966  adopted  a  formula  for 
sharing  the  cost  of  building  water  treat- 
ment facilities  and  authorized  yearly  grants 
Hi  Increasing  amounts  to  finance  a  federal- 
btate-local  construction  program  estimated 
t:i  cost  $20  billion. 

APPROPRIATIONS    LAG 

la  three  years,  the  total  cost  has  Increased 
:  -I  an  estimated  $29  billion,  while  In  the 
fime  period,  congressional  appropriations 
l.ave    fallen    $726    million    behind   schedule. 

For  fiscal  1970.  the  administration  is  rec- 
ommending an  appropriation  of  only  $214 
million,  said  Dlngell.  This,  he  explained, 
would  put  the  federal  share  of  the  Joint  pro- 
gram $15  billion  behind  the  schedule  which 
•vvas  proposed  earlier. 

Under  the  original  1966  act.  Congress 
promised  to  furnish  up  to  55  per  cent  of  the 
C3.t  of  construction  In  new  or  expanded  sew- 
age treatment  facilities. 

Currently  there  is  a  backlog  of  more  than 
?2  6  billion  In  the  amount  which  Is  relm- 
''ursable  by  the  federal  government  to  the 
i.ical  communities  and  states. 

The  S214  million  which  was  tentatively 
allocated  would  be  only  8  per  cent  of  that 
total,  and  even  the  full  $1  billion  amounts 
'j  slightly   more  than  a  third. 

CERTAIN    TO    GROW 

The  total  in  requested  federal  grants  Is 
certain  to  grow  this  year  and  In  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Proponents  of  the  full  $1  billion  appro- 
priation emphasize  that  there  Is  no  need  to 
tM  even  farther  behind,  and  that  the  move 
must  be  made  now  to  attempt  to  catch  up. 

The  appropriation  which  was  approved  by 
the  House  was  for  $600  million,  still  consider- 
ably above  the  total  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Nixon. 


The  bill  now  goes  to  a  joint  conference 
committee  to  work  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  versions,  with  the  primary 
variation  In  the  dollar  amount. 

Insiders  believe  that  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  m  the  Senate,  and  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  "Young  Turk"  coalition  in 
the  House,  the  full  $1  billion  will  be  adopted. 

[From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Nov. 

24.  1969] 

The  Water  Crisis:  Indiana  Gets  Word  Too 

Late  on  F^nds 

(By  Dale  Cotter) 

Indianapolis. — While  the  U.S.  Congress 
may  be  ready  to  make  good  on  Its  promise  to 
make  funds  available  to  local  communi- 
ties for  the  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities,  the  word  was  not  passed  on 
quickly  enough  to  Indiana  so  that  this  state 
could  match  those  funds,  according  to  Or- 
rell  H.  Hert,  director  of  the  Division  of  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  In  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

under  the  Indiana  program,  the  federal 
government  Is  to  supply  30  per  cent  of  a 
local  project  and  the  state  25  per  cent,  so 
that  the  final  figure  to  be  borne  by  the 
local  users  Is  45  per  cent. 

But  the  1969  state  legislature  appropriated 
only  enough  money  to  meet  the  original 
$214  million  which  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  federal  government  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

And  what's  more,  the  biennial  budget 
calls  for  an  Identical  amount  for  next  fiscal 
year. 

"We  can't  be  sure  of  how  to  proceed,"  said 
Hert.  "We  don't  know  what  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration  will 
have  to  say  about  our  predicament,  or 
whether  we  will  have  to  go  ahead  on  the 
basis  of  the  $214  billUon." 

Hert  said  that  there  Is  a  poeslbility  that 
the  state  can  go  ahead  and  spend  the  funds 
available  for  this  year  and  next  year  in  a 
single  year,  and  then  approach  the  1971  leg- 
islature for  an  emergency  appropriation. 

But  even  that  total  wouldn't  finance  a 
single  year  of  full  funding  by  the  federal 
government.  As  of  last  May  31,  Indiana  had 
pending  before  the  federal  government  re- 
quests for  $28,515,100. 

The  original  $214  million  national  allo- 
cation would  have  allowed  payment  of 
slightly  more  than  $5  million  in  Indiana. 
Even  with  the  full  $1  billion  funding  by 
Congress,  the  share  for  Indiana  would  be 
only  slightly  more  than  $25  million. 

But  one  thing  Is  certain.  Hert  said  that 
when  the  funds  are  forthcoming  from  the 
federal  government  for  communities  to 
move  ahead  with  waste  treatment  facilities, 
his  department  will  crack  down  on  those 
that  do  not  make  that  move. 

A  lack  of  federal  funds  has  been  the  rea- 
son listed  by  several  communities  in  Indiana 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  cease  and 
desist  pollution  orders  issued  by  the  State 
Health  Department. 

If  all  of  the  problems  are  Ironed  out,  it 
would  likely  mean  that  within  a  two-year 
period,  all  of  the  existing  orders  for  pol- 
lution abatement  efforts  in  cities  across  the 
state  would  be  able  to  receive  a  share  of  the 
federal  funds. 

But  looking  ahead,  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  the  state  share  of  the  55  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  to  local  sanitary  districts  for  sew- 
age treatment  facilities  would  be  forthcom- 
ing, even  though  the  groundwork  has  been 
laid  In  the  last  two  legislative  sessions. 

There  are  such  things  as  austerity  pro- 
grams at  the  state  level  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional level,  and  It  may  be  that  a  future  ad- 
ministration would  not  see  fit  to  maintain 
such  a  program. 

Even  so,  the  local  communities  would  re- 


ceive the  30  per  cent  aid  from  the  federal 
government.  But  this  might  not  be  enough 
to  provide  funds  to  hard  pressed  property 
owners  who  must  bear  the  burden  for  local 
bond  Issues. 

A  good  many  communities  across  the  state 
are  delaying  work  not  only  because  of  a 
lack  of  federal  funds,  but  In  hopes  that 
some  sort  of  technical  or  sclentlflc  break- 
through may  be  forthcoming  which  would 
substantially  lower  the  overall  cost  of  sew- 
age treatment  plant  construction,  and  even 
In  the  eventual  operation  of  such  new  plants. 

Many  observers  believe  that  such  delays 
are  only  going  to  prove  more  expensive  to  the 
communities  making  them,  since  the  costs  of 
construction  are  rising  even  more  rapidly 
than  other  aspects,  and  soon  would  more 
than  consume  any  local  savings  which  might 
be  realized  through  federal  assistance. 

South  Bend  and  Mlshawaka  leaders  made 
this  determination  within  the  last  five  years, 
as  each  Installed  chlortnatlon  units  to  de- 
stroy bacteria  In  sewage  plant  effluents,  even 
though  It  had  been  anticipated  that  federal 
aid  might  have  been  available  by  waiting 
long  enough. 

[Prom  the  South  Bend   (Ind.)   Tribune. 

Nov.  25,  19691 

The  Watek  Crisis:  Sewage  Systems  Versus 

Lakes 

(By   Dale   Cotter) 

America's  Great  Lakes  may  be  the  most 
spectacular  example  of  what  water  pollution 
is  doing  in  this  section  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  the  most  advanced  ex- 
ample, with  the  possible  exception  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Nearly  every  small  lake  In  the  Michlana 
area  is  being  developed  beyond  its  capacity 
to  handle  the  increasing  number  and  volume 
of  private  sewage  systems. 

The  problem  is  complex,  and  basically  one 
in  which  the  culprits  are  not  even  aware  of 
what  is  going  on  and  possibly  are  the  type 
of  people  who  might  be  your  next-door 
neighbors. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  year-around 
homes  being  erected  and  occupied  on  the 
lakes  in  the  water-rich  St.  Joseph  River 
Basin,  private  septic  tank  and  dry  well  sys- 
tems are  numerous  and  growing  older,  and 
thus  less  efficient. 

The  result  is  that  the  ground  water  Is 
rapidly^J^oming  polluted,  which  in  turn 
means  thattthe  water  which  supplies  those 
lakes  from  springs  is  also  at  least  enriched 
with  phosphates  and  nitrates,  those  chemi- 
cals which  influence  the  growth  of  algae. 

Small  sewage  disposal  fields  are  fine,  if 
they  are  not  overcrowded  In  any  area.  Nature 
acts  as  a  marvelous  cleansing  agent  for  the 
efHuent  which  Is  screened  after  running  Into 
a  dry  well. 

SATtTRATION     POINT 

But  there  Is  a  saturation  point,  from  which 
the  normal  means  of  filtering  out  the  pol- 
luting materials  cannot  recover  in  an  easy 
manner. 

When  sandy  soil  beneath  a  dry  well  be- 
comes saturated,  It  no  longer  filters  out  the 
phosphates,  which  invade  the  ground  water 
supply. 

The  evidence  is  obvious. 

Where  small  lakes,  such  as  EMamond  Lake 
In  Michigan,  or  Heaton  Lake  in  Elkhart 
County  were  once  pure  and  clear,  algae 
growth  now  annually  Is  a  major  problem.  And 
the  problem  Is  growing  worse. 

In  some  cases,  the  pollution  Is  not  so  irmo- 
cent.  Some  homeowners,  seeking  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  private  systems  of  septic  tanks 
and  dry  wells,  have  taken  to  running  some 
waste  water  onto  the  top  of  the  ground, 
where  It  finds  its  way  directly  Into  lakes. 

They  justify  such  actions  by  noting  that 
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this  u  only  a  small  amotint  of  w»t«r.  and  is 
not  really  sewage,  but  usually  the  remalru 
of  water  from  washing  clothes 

ACTtONS   UZn    LAWS 

It  certainly  Is  sewage  And  such  actions 
are  against  every  technical  iind  moral  law  on 
the  boolcs  and  in  nature 

The  same  sort  of  problem  exists  along  the 
St.  Joseph  River  and  its  tributaries  But  the 
matter  Is  not  nearly  so  pronounced  since  the 
volume  of  water  flowing  by  •end.-;  to  dilute 
such  sewage 

Still,  there  Is  no  question  that  the  river 
and  in  turn  Lake  Michigan,  are  being  af- 
fected 

Normally,  pollution  problems  lend  to  be 
thought  of  m  connection  with  municipal 
sewage  plants  or  mighty  industries 

Bu:  when  a  receiving  body  of  water  Is 
small.  3r  when  the  problem  .'las  neared  the 
crltkMl  3tige.  every  bit  'f  pollution  becmes 
a  mijir  incident 

NOTTD    roR    LAKES 

The  *ou:hern  tier  of  Lower  Michigan  has 
long  been  noted  for  the  dozens  >f  marvelous 
lakes  which  dot  the  entire  sector,  all  the  way 
from  Detroit  to  Benton  Harbor 

All  too  rapidly,  those  lakes  are  becoming 
turbia  and'frtuddy.  as  sewage  :s  poured  into 
them.'  eltltteT"  through  the  aver-the-ground 
method  r>r  from  long  overextended  sewage 
systems  of  private  homes  >n  their  boundaries 

The  Mlchlgin  area  is  not  the  only  section 
of  ".he  country  suffering  from  this  malady. 

Wondrous  Lake  Tsihoe.  on  the  border  of 
California  and  Nevada.  Is  also  showing  slc;ns 
of  becoming  overenrlched  with  the  pollutants 
wh:,-h  have  laid  waste  to  other  bodle.5  of 
•\Mter  i»cro«8  the  country 

The  recreaiion.il  piradlse.  located  high  in 
the  mountains,  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  federal  government,  and  experimental 
sewage  treatment  plants  have  been  erected 
•here  :n  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  clarity 
of  the  water 

I  OSTS    IM»'l..\TED 

But  problems  of  distance  Inflate  the  costs 
m  the  construction  of  sewer  lines  'o  -oUect 
the  wastes  of  the  business  and  residential 
buildings  there  This  Is  the  case  in  virtually 
every   lake  which   Is  similarly   threatened 

When  there  .are  industries  tts  well  as  homes 
l(x:ated  near  lakes  or  other  small  bodies  of 
water,  the  proolems  becomes  even  more 
acute,  from  sheer  volume 

Three  centuries  ago.  when  I,aijalle  made 
his  tirst  trip  down  the  dt  Joseph  River  and 
later  portaged  across  to  the  Kankakee  River, 
he  found  the  water  In  both  streams  clear 
and  bright 

Today,  a  .Isherman,  tying  his  boat  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  finds  scum  and  oily  filth 
quickly  accumulating  in  the  breakwater  he 
has  so  created 

While  the  w^ater  Is  moving,  it  appears  that 
the  strength  of  the  current  Is  simply  kicking 
up  mud,  which  gives  the  river  Its  turbid 
appearance 

NOT  rxoM  son. 

But  a  closer  examination  shows  that  the 
discoloration  has  little  to  do  with  the  natu- 
ral soils  uf  the  stream  t>ed  and  banks 

.^nd  the  problem  is  not  necessarily  created 
by  tne  biggest  cities  or  the  most  populous 
areas  through   which   the  river   travels 

The  problems  are  all  too  painfully  visible 
at  points  well  before  the  river  reaches  Indi- 
ana in  lt«  ceaseless  Sow  towar<f  LAke  Michi- 
gan 

Michigan  residents,  who  have  been  point- 
ing an  accusing  finger  at  Hooslens  for  many 
years,  must  share  In  the  blame  and  the 
responsibility 

But  the  fixing  of  the  responsibility  is  not 
nearly  .so  important  a  goal  as  finding  a  solu- 
tion The  means  of  the  pollution,  anywhere. 
Is  not  nearly  so  important  aa  an  end  to  It 


I  Prom  the  South  B«nd  i  Ind ^   Tribune. 
Nov    26    1960 1 

Tm  Water  C'rlsl->     I'rooress  Is  NoriD  in 
St    JostPH  Basin 
I  By  Dale  Cotter  > 

The  St  J*j«ieph  Huer  Hasin  one  if  t.he  lea^l 
offensive  and  least  critical  are«a  in  Indiana 
as  far  iis  'filter  rjolluflon  Is  concerned  l.s  also 
numbered  among  the  more  progressive  In  the 
.search  for  remedlp«  of  problem.s 

Two  years  ago  the  Indiana  Stream  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  Issued  orders  for  several 
improvements  and  Installations  for  the  treat- 
ment of  waate  water  both  by  industries  and 
munlclpalltlee. 

One  of  those  orders  Is  for  the  elimination 
of  80  per  cent  uf  the  phospibatee  in  sewage 
effluents  by  1072.  for  any  discbarges  In  tbe 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  E^le  Baal ns 

Tills  is  designed  to  t^low  down,  and  even- 
■iiallv  to  halt  the  growth  of  pollution  In  the 
Great  Lakes 

OTHCm    PROBLSMS 

But  there  will  be  more  than  one  problem 
In  the  removal  of  phofiphates.  which  are 
credited  with  spurring  the  growth  of  algae  In 
the  Great  I^akee  and  In  other  receiving 
waters 

Engineers  pt->lnt  out  that  with  the  current 
meih(xls  t>f  removing  phosphates  the  dis- 
posal of  the  additional  sludi^e  which  Is  cre- 
ated becomes  a  monumental  task 

.\nd  since  s<ime  researchers  disagree  with 
tht?  tjeneral  ronsensus  that  the  phosphates 
are  the  real  root  i^f  the  algae  problem,  they 
are  not  entirely  in  favor  of  the  construction 
of  expensue-to-ofxT  i*e  laclUtles  for  'he  re- 
m  jval  ijf  such  chemicals 

Phosphates  .ire  dissolved  In  the  sewage 
effluent  and  ar?  nut  removed  through  the 
normal  treatment  methods  To  get  them  out 
of  the  liquid  usuallv  requires  a  chemical  pre- 
cipitation pnicess.  which  entails  the  addition 
of  other  solids  to  the  waste  water 

I.IME    tSlALI.Y     ADDED 

The  tisual  chemical  to  be  added  '.s  lime, 
although  some  plants  utilize  aluminum  and 
other  use  Iron 

Although  the  method  works,  the  sludge 
which  18  left  poses  an  added  problem,  be- 
sides the  normal  d'sposal  (.f  sludge  from 
the  conventional  treatment 

Orel  H  Hert,  director  uf  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  effort  for  the  control  board. 
haii  acknowledged  that  the  disposal  prob- 
lem I'xist.s  but  emphasized  that  the  removal 
must  be  accomplished  In  any  case  because 
'if  wha'   !s  happening  t.<  the  Clreat  I^kes 

In  the  two  >ears  since  the  state  Issued 
Its  report  cm  the  water  quality  criteria  and 
tlie  plan  for  Implementation  in  the  area,  two 
rommunltles  ha\e  begun  construction  of 
needed  sewage  treatment  facilities,  and  four 
industries  which  were  cited  as  needing  Im- 
provements In  'he  same  .irea  have  made 
efforts  to  comply 

The  two  towns  which  are  building  sewage 
treatment  plants  for  tfie  first  time  are  Albion 
and  WakuriLsa 

P«)IR     INDfSTRIES    ACT 

Pour  industries  which  are  moving  to  con- 
trol WMite  water  are  the  Continental  Oan 
Co.  Elkhart.  Mlddlebury  Co-operative 
Creamery  Oo  ;  New  Paris  Creamery  Co  ,  and 
the  Gentner  Packing  Co  .  Srjuth  Bend. 

Hert  said  that  C<:>ntlnental  beg»n  Its  con- 
trol process  a  year  ago.  and  is  currently 
submitting  monthly  reports  to  determine 
the   efTectlveness   of    the    program 

He  Indicated  that  the  Mlddlebury  firm  Is 
Working  on  Its  disposal  method,  and  the 
.New  Paris  company  has  c<jmpleted  Ite  treat- 
n;ent  process  facllltlea.  The  Oentner  flrm  h»» 
Improved  Its  facilities,  said  Hert,  who  Indi- 
cated that  additional  measures  will  be  r«ces- 
sary 

Besides  Albion   and   Wakarusa.   comisuni- 


tles  which  have  municipal  sewers  but  no 
disposal  plants  are  Cromwell,  MUford  Junc- 
tion and  Topeka  In  addition,  the  report 
emphasizes  that  Elkhart  and  Llgomer  must 
provide  secondary  treatment  of  sewage  from 
plants  which  currently  have  only  primary 
facilities 

Tlie  report  had  called  for  Elkhart  to  pro- 
vide secondary  treatment  by  the  end  of 
this  year  but  the  city  has  failed  to  complv 
begging  off  on  the  grounds  that  federal  funds 
are  not  available  because  of  the  small  federal 
appropriations  In  the  last  three  years 

tiEADLINE    IN     1972 

Ugonler  Is  being  called  upon  to  construct 
Its  secondary  treatment  faclllttes  by  the  f-nd 
of  1972.  and  for  both  of  these  cominunltiti, 
chlorlnatlon  and  phosphate  removal  will  also 
be  required,  as  with  every  other  community 
In   the  basin 

Both  South  Bend  and  Mlshawaka,  the  (  nlv 
large  communities  in  the  basin  with  prcper 
facilities,  have  outgrown  the  capacities  uf 
their  sewage  plants,  with  mart  of  the  blame 
laid  on  combination  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers,  which  send  huge  volumes  of  rain- 
water  to   the   plants  for  treatment. 

The  report  calls  for  those  two  cities  to 
expand  their  facilities  during  the  next  two 
years  South  Bend  already  has  drawn  pre- 
liminary plans  for  such  an  expansion.  :.n- 
cludlng  the  phosphate  removing  equipment. 

However.  Mlshawaka  and  South  Bend  .;re 
not  the  only  cities  In  the  basin  whose  sew- 
age plants  are  overextended  In  the  treatment 
program. 

Of  the  10  cities  in  the  area  with  secondarv 
'reatment  facilities,  five  are  at  or  above  the 
rated  capacity  In  the  amount  of  sewage  han- 
dled The  others  are  Angola,  Kendalhiile 
and  Syracuse. 

LACK    SCWER    SYSTEMS 

In  addition,  the  board  has  also  taken  note 
of  the  fact  that  Mlddlebury.  MUlersburg  and 
WolcottvlUe  have  pubUc  water  supplies,  but 
no  sewer  systems  The  law  will  require  that 
they  provide  municipal  sewer  systems  m 
the  near  future". 

Although  the  Indiana  portion  of  the  St. 
Joseph  River  Basin  frequently  Is  pointed  to 
m  disgust  by  Michigan  residents,  the  fact  is 
that  there  are  numerous  small  communities 
in  Michigan,  where  sewage  Is  dumped  into 
the  river  without  adequate  treatment,  or 
with   no   treatment   at   all. 

As  a  result.  Michigan's  Department  f 
Natural  Resources  has  not  been  Idle,  .ind 
both  Buchanan  and  Nlles.  though  loc.ited 
downstream  from  South  Bend  and  Mi.~h.i- 
waka.  have  been  ordered  to  make  Improve- 
ments to  their  systems. 

Basically,  though,  that  Is  the  story  of  pol- 
lution controls  The  facilities  which  are  in- 
stalled by  a  given  community  nre  of  no  value 
to  that  municipality,  but  makes  a  differ- 
ence to  the  cities  located  downstream. 

Each  must  depwnd  upon  the  communities 
In  the  opposite  direction  to  abide  by  the 
rules,  and  to  prevent  pollutants  from  mov- 
ing anywhere  in  a  stream  designated  lor  a 
degree  of  cleanliness. 

I  Prom  the  South  Bend  i  Ind. )  Tribune 

Nov    28,  1969) 

Thx  Water  Crisis:  Platte  RrvER  Jot  To 

Behold 

I  By  Dale  Cotter) 

Prophets  of  doom,  for  the  last  few  year 

have    been    Issuing    sporadic    warnings    tliat 

man  will  soon  run  out  of  water  or  at  least 

enough   clean    water.   They   tell    us   that   we 

have   Insulted   Mother   Nature   for  too  long, 

and  that  there  is  no  recovery 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  we  have  it  .a 
our  power  to  strangle  the  earth  by  polluting 
beyond  recovery  her  life  blood,  water. 

But  It  Is  also  true  that  It  Is  not  too  late 
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to  begin  putting  Into  practice  the  controls 
which  are  mandatory  If  we  are  not  to  make 
the  prophets  of  doom  look  like  real  seers. 

The  United  States  Is  filled  with  examples 
of  what  can  happen  when  a  geographic  area 
puts  forth  a  concerted  effort  to  clean  up  a 
mess  It  has  created. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  spectacular  cases 
of  water  being  returned  to  normal — or  near 
normal — Is  that  of  the  North  Platte  River 
in  Its  600-mlle  course  through  Wyoming. 

JOT  TO  BEHOLD 

Today,  the  river  Is  a  Joy  to  behold  and  Is  an 
attraction  for  fishing,  swimming,  water  skiing 
and  even  as  mumclpal  water  supplies  for 
some  cities  along  Its  banks. 

But  as  recently  as  10  years  ago,  the  river 
was  a  turbid,  fetid  mess  which  smelled  and 
was  a  graveyard  for  any  fish  which  ventured 
into  Its  current  from  tributaries. 

Tl,e  Platte  Is  no  tiny  mill  stream,  but  one 
of  I  he  major  feeder  rivers  for  the  huge  Mls- 
sissippl-Mlasourl  River  drainage  basin,  and 
Its  pollution  extended  through  many  years 
of  Indifference  and  of  inaction  on  the  part 
of  industry,  munldpalltlea  and  homeowners. 

But  when  an  entire  state  took  action, 
the  mess  was  cleaned  up. 

Several  major  oil  companies  along  the 
course  of  the  stream  instituted  Important 
changes.  Every  city  that  used  the  river  as 
lis  private  sewer  began  work  on  dlsfKJsal 
plants.  Private  homes  located  along  the  banks 
had  to  find  other  means  of  setting  up  pri- 
vate sewer  systems. 

RKCKXATION    RBSTORXD 

Within  a  few  years,  the  river  again  bad  be- 
come a  major  source  of  recreation. 

.•\nd  what  Is  most  surprising  about  the 
whole  program  Involving  the  concentrated 
effort  on  the  Platte  Is  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Industries  which  finally  complied  with  the 
orders  to  clean  up  or  move  out,  chose  to  clean 
up.  and  then  found  that  their  waste  products 
could  be  utilized  In  other  ways,  and  are 
earning  profits  for  their  investments. 

The  Platte  Is  not  the  only  river  In  the 
nation  which  has  been  cleaned  up  by  citi- 
zen effort.  But  the  example  Is  the  most 
spectacular  to  date. 

Kven  the  St.  Joseph  River  has  undergone 
some  major  changes  In  recent  years,  as  the 
hue  and  cry  for  clean  water  grows  stronger. 

John  Phelan,  a  long-time  official  at  the 
Indiana  and  Michigan  Electric  Co.'s  Twin 
Branch  power  plant  at  Mlshawaka's  east  end 
says  that  he  can  see  the  difference  In  tlie 
water  today  from  Its  condition  of  15  to  20 
years  ago.  when  the  liquid  was  at  Its  worst. 

■  We've  come  a  long  way  during  that  time," 
said  Phelan. 

He  said  the  answer  Is  apparently  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants  which 
are  polng  Into  operation  for  communities  all 
along   the  river   upstream  from   Mlshawaka. 

.^t  times  In  the  past,  when  the  dam's  gates 
would  be  opened  to  allow  residents  between 
Mlshawaka  and  Elkhart  to  work  on  their 
docks,  the  flow  of  water  would  be  a  putrid 
mess,  he  explained. 

While  It  is  still  not  the  most  desirable,  he 
sajd  that  today's  action  does  not  raise  the 
problems  which  existed  at  one  time,  when 
raw  sewage  was  visible  In  bulk  form. 

But  he  said  that  the  real  test  of  the  river's 
cleanliness  Is  In  the  fishing.  And  during  the 
last  few  years,  the  kind  of  fish  being  caught 
In  this  area  of  the  river  has  Improved  tre- 
mendously. 

COST    NOT    MENTIONED 

John  BarnhlU,  deputy  commissioner  In 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, said  In  an  interview,  "When 
the  American  p>eople  want  something  badly 
enough.  they'U  get  It.  'When  the  time  ccanes 
that  they  want  clean  water,  we'll  stop 
polluting." 

But  BarniUU  declined  to  talk  about  the 


cost  of  cleaning  up  our  water.  He  has  de- 
clared that  with  the  means  available,  and 
with  the  resources  of  our  affluent  society,  we 
can  pay  for  anything  we  deem  necessary  tmd 
desirable. 

In  any  case,  the  prophets  of  doom  are 
wrong.  Tlielr  predictions  regarding  man's 
poisoning  of  himself  through  water  pollu- 
tion will  not  oome  to  pass. 

Robert  J.  Williams,  vice-president  of 
Layne-Nortbem  Co.,  says  that  the  problem 
may  see  man  Inconvenienced  somewhat,  and 
even  with  shortages  In  some  areas,  but  to 
actually  perish  because  of  his  own  foulness 
Is  more  than  Improbable. 

"There's  always  fresh  water  under  your 
feet.  In  virtually  any  place  In  the  world," 
said  Williams.  "It  Is  frequently  a  problem 
to  find  It,  and  some  times  It  Isn't  everything 
you'd  like  It  to  be,  or  In  the  quantities 
which  may  be  desirable,  but  It  Is  there." 

BKOBTAOCS  Ut  DKSEKT 

He  pointed  to  the  areas  where  crises  oc- 
cur periodically,  such  as  the  great  South- 
west United  States,  or  Southern  California. 
Most  other  water  shortages  are  synthetic, 
dealing  in  distribution,  rather  than  supply. 

These  areas,  says  WlUlanu,  are  almost 
deserts.  To  expect  there  to  be  no  water 
shortage  from  time  to  time  In  a  place  as 
arid  as  those  areas  Is  ridiculous.  He  said  it 
Is  not  a  water  shortage,  but  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  being  unable  to  supply  an  area  which 
nature  has  allowed  to  become  a  desert,  "and 
deserts  are  notably  dry,"  he  observed. 

Distribution  may  become  a  major  problem, 
even  as  it  Is  now  a  problem,  said  Wil- 
liams. But  there  Is  water  available  for 
every  basic  human  need. 

He  also  scoffed  at  mathematicians  who 
figure  that  with  the  water  consumption  and 
population  Increasing  rapidly,  we  will  soon 
be  using  more  water  than  annually  falls  In 
this  country. 

Certainly  the  use  will  surpass  the  annual 
rainfall,  concedes  Williams. 

BKTnBNXD  TO  RIVn 

But  water  for  industrial  purposes  is  used, 
and  put  back  in  the  river  from  which  it 
came,  to  be  used  again,  further  downstream, 
by  another  industry,  and  the  process  Is  re- 
peated over  and  over. 

Water  Is  one  commodity  which  is  almost 
indestructible,  even  If  It  can  be  fouled  by 
poor  use  and  reuse,  he  explained. 

"There  Is  virtually  the  same  amount  of 
water  today  on  this  earth  as  there  was  tens 
cf  thousands  of  years  ago,''  said  Williams. 
"And  there  will  be  virtually  the  same  amount 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  from  now. 

"The  only  question  may  be  whether  the 
water  will  be  all  as  usable  in  the  future  as 
it  Is  now,  or  has  been  In  the  past.  This  Is  up 
to  man." 

It  Is  Indeed,  and  man,  who  is  creating  his 
own  crisis,  must  find  his  own  solution  to 
the  problem. 

(Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 

Dec.  1,  1969] 

The  Water  Crisis:  Costs  and  PoLrncs 

Hold  Kets 

(By  Dale  Cotter) 

Economics  and  politics. 

Two  areas  in  which  the  American  public 
holds  the  controls.  If  it  vrtll  exercise  them, 
are  the  keys  to  the  curbing  of  water  pollution 
in  this  country. 

Where  controls  are  to  be  put  into  effect, 
money  will  be  required,  and  In  no  small 
amounts.  Various  estimates  of  the  costs  for 
Instituting  the  needed  controls  range  from 
980  billion  upward. 

If  the  problem  goes  beyond  public  econom- 
ics to  vested  Interests,  politics  becomes  in- 
volved, and  It  Is  here  again  that  the  pubUc 
must  make  its  demands  felt,  heard  and  acted 
upon. 


ASSUMES  MANT  FACES 

Water  pollution  has  assumed  as  many  faces 
as  a  Medusa,  and  though  looking  upon  It  will 
not  turn  us  to  stone,  failure  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  monster  will  as  surely  be  the  end 
of  us,  at  least  as  we  exist  now. 

And  the  beginning  of  the  end  may  be 
already  at  hand. 

When  such  things  as  the  "hard"  pesticides 
can  be  found  in  as  remote  a  spot  as  the 
South  Pole. 

When  a  mighty  river  can  be  declared  a 
"fire  hazard". 

DISEASE   INCREASES 

When  outbreaks  of  waterborne  diseases 
crop  up  with  Increasing  frequency,  even  when 
the  water  comes  from  deep  wells,  water  pollu- 
tion is  more  than  a  problem. 

It  is  a  crisis. 

But  Just  as  the  problems  of  economics  and 
poUtics  have  wrought  this  crisis,  so  they 
must  be  turned  on  the  monster. 

And  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  firm  and 
concerted  effort,  and  not  by  the  breast-beat- 
ing of  fanatics. 

To  surmount  the  crisis,  we  must  have  a 
steady  efforb-^hlch  combines  the  qualities 
of  the  crash  program's  activity  with  the  long- 
range  plan's  goals. 

MIRACLE   NOT   NEEDED 

A  miracle  is  not  needed.  But  the  foot- 
draggers  must  go,  or  must  push  with  the 
rest. 

We  need  the  same  type  of  basic  research  as 
is  now  being  performed  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor  by  a  pair  of  scien- 
tists who  are  searching  out  the  effects  of 
thermal  pollution  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

There  two  men.  Dr.  John  Ayres  and  Dr. 
G.  Hoyt  Whipple,  are  preparing  a  report 
which  next  September  should  lead  to  a  better 
than  random  guess  as  to  the  number  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  which  can  be  located 
safely  on  Lake  Michigan. 

They  are  the  same  men  who  performed 
the  research  which  led  the  determination 
that  the  Cook  Plant  of  the  Indiana  &  Michi- 
gan Electric  Co.  will  not  be  detrimental  to 
the  lake. 

Both  are  convinced  that  the  heating  of  the 
lake  water  by  cooling  plant  condensers  vrtll 
have  no  overall  effect  on  the  lake  tempera- 
ture, as  matters  now  stand.  But  Dr.  Whipple 
also  emphasized  that  it  is  not  known  how 
many  more  such  plants  can  be  so  supported. 

PLANNINC    GOBS    ON 

Not  even  an  educated  guess  Is  available. 

Still,  the  planning  goes  on  for  the  eventual 
construction  of  more  plants,  none  of  which 
would  be  equipped  with  any  type  of  cooling 
other  than  direct  exchange  and  returning 
the  water  to  the  lake. 

We  must  have  electric  power  to  maintain 
our  society,  and  the  need  is  mushrooming  at 
a  fantastic  rate.  But  we  must  also  preserve 
our  aquatic  ecology,  which  Is  the  basis  for 
ail  life  on  t^e  planet. 

Since  Nov.  1,  the  water  pollution  picture 
has  changed  substantially. 

An  order  has  been  Issued  that  will  ban  DDT 
and  similar  "hard"  or  "persistent"  pesticides 
within  the  next  few  years. 

MORE    FUNDS    SEEN 

It  appears  that  Congress  will  appropriate 
additional  funds  to  aid  in  the  economic 
portion  of  the  battle. 

And  more  and  more  areas  are  becoming 
politically  aware  of  the  crisis  as  It  exists. 

No  longer  can  we  afford  to  talk  in  sweeping 
generalities. 

The  sewage  plant  in  South  Bend  is  far 
overextended,  and  the  load  it  Is  required  to 
carry  is  beyond  its  capacity.  Plans  are  being 
drawn  for  its  enlargement.  They  must  be 
speeded. 

Mlshawaka's  sewage  plant,  during  the  rainy 
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weather.  Is  equally  overextended,  and  re- 
medial action  mu»t  be  taken  there 

In  ElkhArt.  there  la  no  secondary  treat- 
ment of  Mwa^.  which  means  that  raw  sew- 
age loeee  only  a  portion  ot  tta  offensive  prop- 
erties, robs  flsh  of  supporting  oxygen  from 
the  water  and  promotes  '.he  growth  of  algae 

No  longer  can  we  afford  to  flush  our  wastes 
down  the  river  They  are  not  out  of  sight 
for  long 

Michigan  must  push  ahead  with  its  pro- 
gram for  enforcing  poUuUon  controls,  and 
additional  treatment  must  be  prcivlded  in 
Berrien  Springs.  Buchanan.  Constantlne. 
Dowaglac.  Nlles  ^nd  Three  Rivers,  all  of 
which  drain  Into  the  St  Joseph  FUver,  and 
each  of  which  is  now  equipped  for  only 
primary  treatment 

None  must  be  allowed  to  prevail  m  the 
attitude  that  it  :»  not  the  responsibility  of 
hu  community  to  follow  through  in  cleaning 
up  the  problem 

The  water  crisis  Is  national  in  scope  It 
must  be  considered  personal  in  nature,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  as  would  any  affront  to  a 
man  and  his  familv 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  BOARD 
OP-  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS, 
DADE  COUNTY  FLA  .  DEFINING 
•  LOC.\L    GOVERNMENT    TAXES" 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  nlven 
permLssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced H  R    9457  defining  the  phrase 

local  government  taxes' '  as  set  forth  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  the  United 
States  to  include  all  charges  made  by 
local  taxing  authorities,  including  but 
not  limited  to  service  charges  for  collec- 
tion of  :<arbage  and  trash  dipsosal  there- 
of, sewage  collection  and  treatment 
charges,  special  assessment  taxes  for 
public  improvements  financed  by  linear 
foot  assessments  against  abutting  prop- 
erty or  square  foot  assessments  against 
all  property  in  the  assessment  district. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
of  Dade  County  Fla.  'my  District  lies  in 
Dade  County  >  has  adopted  a  resolution 
endorsing  and  recommending  passage  of 
my  bill  H.R.  9457  I  think  this  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
of  Dade  County.  Fla.  is,  I  believe,  repre- 
sentative of  the  sentiment  of  other  local 
governing  boards  over  the  countrv  In 
support  of  my  bill  H.R.  9457. 

I  include  the  resolution  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners: 
Resoll-tion    Endorsing    and    REcnMMENDiNG 

HofsE    or    Reprbsent.ativts    Bill    9457    as 

tNTBODfCED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEP- 
PER. DrriNiNG  Local  Government  Taxes  ' 
IN  THE  Internal  Revenue  Act  To  Inchtde 
All  Charges  Made  by  Local  Taxing 
Althorities 

Be  it  resoi.ed  by  the  Board  jf  County  Com- 
missioners of  Dade  County.  Florida: 

Section  1  —The  Board  .'.f  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Dade  County  Florida,  does  hereby 
declare  its  support  itnd  advocacy  of  House  of 
Representatives  Bill  9457.  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Claude  Pepper  detinlng  the  phrase. 
■  local  government  taxes  '  as  set  forth  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  the  L'nlted  States 
to  include  all  charges  made  by  local  taxing 
authorities,  including  but  not  limited  to 
service  charges  for  collection  of  gnrbuge  and 
trash  disposal  thereof,  sewage  collection  and 
treatment  charges,  special  assessment  taxes 
for  public  improvements  financed  by  linear 
foot   assessments    against   abutting   property 


or  aquar«  foot  assessments  against  all  prop- 
erty Ln  the  asMsament  district 

Section  2 —That  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  the  United  States  be  amended  by 
said  House  of  Representatives  Bill  9457.  so 
as  to  provide  that  all  of  the  said  defined 
'local  government  taxes"  be  considered  as 
deductible  items  for  Individuals  partner- 
ships, or  corporations 

Section  J  —The  Clerk  of  this  Board  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  send  cop- 
lee  of  this  resolution  to  all  municipal  gov- 
ernments of  Dade  County,  to  all  members  of 
ConRrees  from  Florida  and  all  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Congress  and  all  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate 

The  foregoing  Rest>lutlon  was  offered  by 
Commissioner  Alexander  S  Gordon,  who 
mo\"ed  Its  adoption  The  motion  was  sec- 
onded by  Commissioner  Harold  A.  Greene, 
and  upon  being  put  to  a  vote,  the  vote  was  as 
follows: 

Earl  J  Carroll.  Aye.  Alexander  3  Gordon, 
Aye:  Harold  A.  Greene.  Aye.  R  Hardy  Blathe- 
son.  Aye;  Thomas  D  O'Malley.  Aye:  Arthur 
H.  Patten,  Jr  .  Aye:  Ben  Shepard.  Ave.  Earl 
M   Starnes.  Aye.  and  Chuck  Hull,  Aye 

The  Mayor  thereupcn  declared  the  Reso- 
lution duly  pasiied  .ind  adopted  this  3rd  day 
of  December.  1969 

Dade  CotLnty  Florida,  by  its  Buard  of 
County  Commissioners 

E  B  Leatherman. 

Clerk. 
By  Edward    D    Phelan. 

Deputy  Clerk. 


ARBITRARY  FREIGHT  RATE  IN- 
CREASE FOR  NEW  ENGLAND  RAIL- 
ROADS 

Mr  KEITH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  < 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr  Speaker,  early  last 
week  It  was  reported  that  the  New  ESig- 
land  railroads  would  soon  seek  a  freight 
rate  increase  of  50  cents  a  ton  on  vir- 
tually all  shipments  earned  by  rail  to. 
from,  and  within  the  six-State  region. 
Thursday,  the  reported  rate  increase 
proposal  became  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord as  the  earners  announced  to  the 
TrafBc  Executive  Association  of  the 
Eastern  Railroads  that  the  adjustments 
would  be  sought. 

The  railroad  people  call  these  in- 
creases 'arbitraries."  In  light  of  cir- 
rumstances  in  which  the  rate  boosts  are 
being  sought  that  seems  a  perfectly  ap- 
propriate title  for  them.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  rail  carriers  were  granted  a  na- 
tionwide freight  rate  increase  of  6  per- 
cent. That  IS  not  inflationary  enough 
for  the  New  England  carriers  though — 
an  additional  50-cent  surcharge  per  ton 
IS  more  to  their  liking.  New  England's 
competitive  problems  are  not  difficult 
enough  under  exl^tlng  shipment  rates. 
The  railroads  feel  that  our  products 
should  cost  even  more  to  (jther  parts  of 
the  country  And  of  course  the  poor  con- 
sumer will  foot  the  higher  bill  for  the 
goods  shipped  into  our  region 

Mr  Speaker,  the  rate  increases  are  still 
in  the  proposal  stage,  awaiting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Traffic  Executivis  Association. 
I  hope  that  the  gentlemen  of  that  orga- 
nization will  take  note  of  sentiment  which 
exists  among  those  of  us  in  the  New- 
England    congressional    delegation    and 


that  they  will  trim  their  sails  accord- 
ingly. Should  they  go  ahead  and  file  this 
discriminatory  rate  proposal  with  the 
ICC.  I  will  protest  this  move  vigorously 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  likewise  act  to 
stop  this  Inflationary  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  request  of  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  a  report  from  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal,  describ- 
ing the  railroads'  proposal  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
New     England     Roads     Ask     Freight     Fee 

Rise:     Rates    on    Coal.    Maine    Potatoes 

Excluded 

New  York  —Railroads  operating  in  New 
England  plan  to  seek  .ui  additional  freight 
charge  to  Improve  their  profits  and  to  pay 
for  needed  Improvements  in  their  equipment 
and  trackage 

They  have  outlined  the  plans  to  the  Traffic 
Exectitlve  Association-Eastern  Rallro.»ds— the 
regional  group  that  seu  freight  rates.  The  .id- 
Justments  would  be  subject  to  approval  of  -lie 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Rates  on  commodities  would  be  lifted  2ij 
rents  jjer  hundredweight  or  50  cents  a  ton 
The  only  exceptions  would  be  soft  c^  al 
shipped  into  New  England  utilities  and  ;  c- 
tatoes  shipped  out  of  Maine. 

Tlie  special  extra  charges — called  •■arbltr..r- 
les"  in  the  trade-  would  be  $20  If  the  frelglit 
oar  is  under  52- feet -eight- Inches  In  length 
•uid  $25  when  the  car  exceeds  that  length. 
These  would  be  the  extra  tariffs  tacked  in 
when  the  rates  are  expressed  in  terms  of  cars 
rather  thaii  by  commodities 

The  special  added-on  rate  for  piggyback 
traffic  would  be  $12  50  a  trailer  or  $25  a  flat- 
car.  Usually,  piggyback  tlatcars  haul  two 
highway  trailers  t-ach 

These  special  rates  would  apply  to  rail  traf- 
fic moving  within  .is  well  as  to  and  from  t!.e 
New  England  states— Connecticut,  Rhode  li- 
uuid,  Massachusetts.  Vermont,  New  Han.p- 
shlre  and  Maine  Leading  railroads  serving 
the  area  are  Penn  Central,  Boston  &  Maine, 
Maine  Central  and  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 

The  higher  charges  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  recent  national  freight  rate  boost  C'f  6"  . 
C  S.  B.uxtcr.  chairman  oj  the  Traffic  Execu- 
tive Associations  Eastern  Railroads,  said: 
■General  freight  rate  increases  effective  na- 
tionwide .  .  .  have  not  been  sufficient  to  maln- 
'ain  a  satisfactory  level  of  earnings  for  :he 
New  England  earners  In  addition,  excessr.e 
terminal  costs  have  contributed  to  the  hich 
cost  of  operations  in   New  England." 


PRESIDENTS  COMMITTEE  ON 
WHOSE  INTERESTS? 

'Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  gnen 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  HANLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  years,  we  have  ."-een  an  amazing 
spectacle  emerge  on  the  American  eco- 
nomic scene.  Before  our  very  eyes  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  have  flooded  the  U.S.  mails  bearing 
with  them  messages  of  the  easy  life  and 
visions  of  sugar  plums. 

But  the  picture  has  not  been  com- 
pletely rosy,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  along.'^ide 
all  the  dreams  have  come  the  har^h 
realities  of  credit  card  thievery  rings, 
the  corruption  of  some  postal  emplovees. 
untold  embarras.sment  on  the  part  of  un- 
suspecting credit  card  addressees  who 
never  received  their  unsolicited  cards,  but 
whose  credit  ratings  were  severely  dam- 
aged by  the  thievery  and  subsequent 
charging  of  bills  in  their  names,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  pathetic  situation  of 
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bankruptcy  brought  on  by  credit  cards 
that  were  not  solicited  and  could  not  be 
handled  discretely. 

This  was  the  situation  which  con- 
fronted the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
earlier  this  year  when  I  introduced  a 
stringent  measure  aimed  at  eliminating 
or  at  least  substantially  reducing  the 
problem. 

My  purpose  here  this  afternoon,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  to  belabor  the 
history  of  the  credit  card  menace  or  to 
relate  to  my  colleagues  the  need  for  re- 
forms in  this  area.  This  afternoon,  I 
would  prefer  to  address  myself  rather  to 
what  I  consider  a  stab  in  the  back  by  the 
administration. 

For  months  now.  we  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  administration  was  be- 
hind us  in  the  battle  against  unsolicited 
rredit  cards.  For  months  we  believed  they 
were  genuinely  interested  in  the  consum- 
ing public.  Suddenly,  this  week,  if  you  will 
pardon  the  expression,  the  worm  turned. 
In  an  abrupt  about  face,  the  administra- 
tion decided  that  the  question  of  un- 
.^olicited  credit  cards  was  so  complicated 
that  another  study  ought  to  be  ordered. 
And  this  after  the  FTC  has  just  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
dealing  eloquently  with  the  problem  at 
hand.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Whose 
Interests? 

Back  In  September,  we  had  some  harsh 
words  to  say  about  the  people  who  send  out 
unsoUclted  credit  cards  and  we  thought  that 
the  F*resldent's  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
•erests  was  with  us.  It  had  urged  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  as  we  did,  to  adopt  a 
proposed  regulation  barring  companies  under 
Its  Jurisdiction  from  sending  these  cards  to 
you  without  finding  out  first  if  you  want 
them.  It  had  also  asked  Congress,  as  we  bad 
done,  to  bar  these  unsolicited  mailings  by 
companies  not  within  the  FTC's  Jurisdiction, 
notably  banks  and  transportation  companies. 

Now  we  find  out  that  for  some  reason  not 
exactly  clear  these  White  House  guardians 
of  consumer  Interests  have  had  a  change  of 
heart.  The  problem  had  better  be  studied 
some  more,  the  committee's  legislative  di- 
rector testified  the  other  day.  An  outright 
ban  on  such  mailings,  he  said,  might  give  the 
banks  and  companies  and  stores  that  have 
already  sent  them  out  an  unfair  advantage 
ever  those  who  haven't  done  It  yet. 

That  argument  may  have  some  appeal  to 
:  hose  who  look  at  credit  cards  only  from  the 
corporate  viewpoint.  It  Is  exactly  the  argu- 
ment made  to  Congress  in  recent  weelcs  by 
the  business  interests.  But  one  hopes  for 
better  from  the  President's  Committee  which 
IS.  after  all.  supposed  to  be  concerned  with 
cotfumer  interests.  Consumers  who  have  al- 
.-eaciy  had  to  bend,  fold,  spindle,  mutUtate 
and  destroy  far  too  many  unwanted  credit 
cards  are  likely,  we  think,  to  regard  It  as  a 
pretty  sleazy  argument.  It  is  a  little  like  a 
farmer  refusing  to  lock  his  chicken  coop  after 
the  first  raid  by  the  foxes  for  fear  of  being 
•iinfalr  to  the  rest  of  the  foxes. 

The  case  against  the  mailing  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  is  simple.  The  price  on  a  stolen 
credit  card  is  8100  In  the  underworld  and 
postal  officials  say  these  mass  mailings  have 
caused  a  seven-fold  increase  in  mall  fraud 
cases  in  recent  years.  That,  alone.  Is  sufficient 
cause  for  Congress  to  act.  When  you  add  the 
inconvenience  these  mailings  cause  consum- 
ers, the  possible  liability  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  and  the  Invasion  of   their  privacy. 


the  case  for  congressional  action  becomes 
overwhelming.  The  advice  of  the  White  House 
guardians  of  consumer  Interests  Is  of  no  help 
on  this  Issue,  and  wont  be  until  the  guard- 
ians discover  that  the  word  consumer  means 
one  who  iises,  not  one  who  sells. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  of  the  men- 
ace created  by  flooding  the  malls  with 
unwanted  and  unsolicited  credit  cards  is 
all  too  clear.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  reverse  itself  on  this 
issue.  No  one  wants  to  impede  banking 
houses  or  other  business  enterprises  in 
their  legitimate  quest  for  customers.  This 
is  what  the  free  market  is  all  about.  But 
reasonable  restrictions  on  those  quests 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consuming  public 
are  equally  imporant. 


LT.  LOUIS  J.  NICHOLS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permis^on  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  periods 
of  international  crises  such  as  our  Na- 
tion's present  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  are  given  every  reason  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  courage  and  dedica- 
tion to  duty  by  so  many  of  our  gallant 
military  service  persormel,  as  evidenced 
by  their  heroic  acts. 

Today,  I  single  out  a  friend  who,  as  a 
parish  priest,  served  as  a  spiritujj  ad- 
viser to  me,  and  who  is  presently  serv- 
ing as  a  chaplain  with  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  on  active  duty  in  'Vietnam,  Lt. 
Louis  J.Nichols. 

Lieutenant  Nichols  was  recently 
awarded  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  his  de- 
votion to  duty,  as  described  in  the  cita- 
tion associated  with  the  award.  I  recom- 
mend its  reading  to  my  colleagues: 
Lt.  Loins  J.  Nichols 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  takes  pleasure 
In  presenting  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal 
to  Lieutenant  Louis  J.  Nichols.  Chaplain 
Corps,  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  for  serv- 
ice as  set  forth  In  the  following  citation: 

"For  meritorious  service  while  serving  as 
Chaplain  of  the  Third  Military  Police  Bat- 
talion. Force  Logistic  Command  in  connec- 
tion with  operations  against  the  enemy  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  from  17  November 
1967  to  1  Octoljer  1968.  Tireless  in  his  efforts 
to  enhance  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  Marines  in  his  command,  lie  traveled 
extensively  throughout  his  area  of  respon- 
sibility to  provide  worship  services,  religious 
counsel  and  guidance  for  the  men  in  combat. 
With  complete  disregard  for  his  own  .safety, 
he  traveled  over  roads  which  were  frequently 
mined  and  through  areas  subjected  to  hos- 
tile fire  to  serve  the  spiritual  needs  cf  Ma- 
rines serving  at  Isolated  combat  bases.  In 
addition,  he  reorganized  and  served  a  Viet- 
namese parish  so  effectively  that  he  greatly 
enhanced  the  battalion's  Civic  Action  F*ro- 
gram.  His  selfless  concern  for  the  local  popu- 
lation during  the  1968  Tet  OSensive  were 
clearly  demonstrated  In  the  manner  in  which 
he  boldly  Ignored  the  numerous  hazards  from 
terrorist  activities  to  assist  wounded  villag- 
ers, obtain  medical  aid.  and  administer  the 
rites  of  his  church  for  the  dead.  As  a  result, 
he  contributed  significantly  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  Vietnamese-American  relations.  By 
his  dedicated  leadership,  superior  profes- 
sionalism and  unwavering  devotion  to  duty. 
Lieutenant  Nichols  upheld  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  Marine  Corps  and  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service." 


The  Combat  Distinguishing  Etevlce  is  au- 
thorized. 
For  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

H.  A.  BT78E,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  General,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Commanding  General,  Fleet  Marine 
Force,  Pacific. 
Colonel  R.  J.  Schriver,  USMC,  Command- 
ing  Officer,   Marine   Corps   Air   Station,   pre- 
sented   medal    to    Chaplain    Nichols    on    20 
November  1969  at  1000. 


CONSIDER  FAMILIES  EDUCATING 
THEIR  CHILDREN 

I  Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  things  Congress  can  do,  providing 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
report  some  of  the  many  bills  pending 
before  it  that  would  provide  additional 
social  security  benefits,  grant  appro- 
priate, reasonable  exemptions  to  families 
who  are  educating  their  children,  and 
provide  a  revised  tax  bill  that  will  col- 
lect needed  revenue,  conveniently  and 
justly,  and  place  a  just,  proportionate 
share  of  taxes  upon  those  best  able  to 
pay  without  destroying  incentives  of  any 
individual  or  group. 

It  would  be  futile  and  frustrating  to 
delay  just,  equitable,  tax  relief,  increased 
social  security  benefits  and  educational 
incentives  to  families  with  education 
problems. 

It  is  truly  incredible  that  any  humane, 
understanding  person  should  make  a 
practice  of  putting  hard,  cynical  pres- 
sures on  Congress  to  pass  up  and  defer 
fair  dealing  and  just  considerations  for 
parents  of  children,  with  families  and 
students,  seeking  tax  relief  to  lighten 
their  heavy  burdens  of  educating  their 
children. 

Congress  must  move  without  delay  to 
correct  injustices  and  inequities  in  these 
areas,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  continue 
its  vigorous  efforts  and  work  to  provide 
adequate  generous  social  security  in- 
creases and  tax  relief  benefits  to  the 
people  who  need  more  funds  to  meet  cur- 
rent inflated  prices  and  costs  and  edu- 
cate their  children. 


ELKS  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  DAY. 
CONCORD,  MASS. 

'Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  present  some 
views  to  the  House,  which  I  expressed  in 
my  remarks  before  the  great  Lodge  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  in  the  armory  at  Concord,  Mass., 
in  my  district  on  Sunday. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  honor  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  very  interesting  ex- 
hibits illustrating  these  great  documents 
were  arranged  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Sullivan,  able  and  dis- 
tinguished exalted  ruler  of  Concord 
Lodge  No.  1479,  B.P.O.E..  presided  over 
the  exercises. 

I  had  the  great  honor  of  being  intro- 
duced by  the  very  distinguished,  learned 
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Jurlat.  the  Honorable  David  B.  WUllams. 
presldlnt?  Juatlce.  First  District  Court  of 
North  Middlesex,  one  of  the  most  highly 
qualified  and  dedicated  Judges  In  our 
State  and  Nation,  a  public  leader  of  wide 
renown,  who  Is  destined  to  be  callpd  to 
higher  judicial  oCQce 

My  Tlews  dealt  with  some  of  the  burn- 
ing questions  pending  before  the  country 
and  the  world. 

Several  dignitaries  of  Elkdom  were  on 
the  stage.  Including  my  esteemed 
friend  and  neighbor  and  widely  kno^nTi 
leader  of  the  Elks.  Mr  Henry  Flaherty 
of  CTinton 

This  Is  an  occasion  I  viill  always  grate- 
fully remember  and  I  am  grateful  to  my 
brother  Elks  for  Inviting  me  to  be 
present 

My  remarks  were  heartfelt  and  in- 
spired by  the  stirring  gathering  My  re- 
marks follow : 

.\DDBZSa  BT  Ms  PHiun* 
I  am  greatly  honored,  privileged  and  gratl- 
fled  to  Join  you  today  at  this  very  Impreaalve 
celebritlon  «f  the  BUI  of  Right*,  which  you 
havfr-Arran^ed  in  thia  historic  community  of 
Concord. 

Plrst.  I  extend  your  great  Lodge,  and  all 
aoBOClated  with  you.  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions and  sincere  commendation  upon  ar- 
ranging this  impresalve,  p*trlotlc  meeting 
and  demonstraiion  of  yjur  .\merlcan:3m. 
which  Ls  so  much  in  keeping  with  the  long- 
continued  practice  of  Elkdom  '.hroughout 
this  great  country  of  ours 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  chat  we  need 
Americanism  today  more  than  ever,  and  we 
need  to  celebrate  and  thank  the  go<xl  Lord 
for  the  priceless  blessings  of  freedom  which 
we  enjoy,  thanks  to  the  wisdom,  the  vision 
an4  the  courage  of  those  like  the  men  who 
fought,  and  spilled  their  blood,  at  the  rude 
bridge  that  arrhes  the  flood  not  so  very  far 
awav  from  where  we  gather  uxJav.  and 
others  like  them 

We  have  become  the  richest,  the  most 
powerful  and  the  greatest  nation  the  world 
haa  ever  known.  Our  free  way  of  life,  our 
magnifl.ent.  free,  productive  system,  which 
haa  been  responsible  for  our  proeperUy.  our 
high  standards  and  the  blessings  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  of  pereonal  liberty,  material 
benefits,  all  the  advantages  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  the  highest  atana- 
arda  of  wa^ee.  living,  comfort  and  conven- 
ience, yee  and  luxury,  for  ordinary  men  and 
women  that  this  world  has  ever  experienced 
In  ita  long  history  of  struggle  to  lift  up  men 
and  women  to  Ihelr  present  poeltlon  These 
blessings  must  and  will  be  shared  bv  all 

.Ml  of  us  Elks  have  reason  to  be  very  proud 
of  the  part  our  great  organization  haa  played 
to  enrich  the  American  nation  and  life,  to 
sanctify  its  freedom,  to  promote  its  inieresvs. 
to  preserve  its  greatnees.  and  we  may  be  un- 
derstandably pardoned.  If  we  take  the  time 
today  to  remind  our  friends  and  nelghb-jra. 
yes.  and  the  nation,  of  our  loyalty  to  this 
country,  .tnd  lt«  free  institutions  that  haa 
stood  out  like  the  Washington  Monument. 
and  that  is  second  to  none 

I  may  say  that  we  express  this  pride,  this 
■latlafactlon  and  this  evidence  of  our  dedi- 
cated citizenship  with  all  modesty  and  with 
deference  and  gratitude,  to  the  many 
throughout  the  life  of  this  great  nation  who 
have  -let  an  example  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice 
that  would  simply  defy  description 

Today,  as  we  meet  in  the  season  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  in  an  environment  and  a 
tr>wn9hlp  which  harbors  one  of  the  great, 
patriotic  shnnes  In  thia  nation  and  the 
world,  that  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  turn 
our  minds  back  to  those  gallant  patriots 
who  fought  here  to  establish  this  country, 
our  Constitution  and  our  great  BUI  of  Rights, 
and  to  set  up  this  great,  free  government  In 


a  place  and  area  so  close  to  the  hall  where 
we  so  prayerfully  gather 

la  It  any  wonder  that  such  a  great  poet, 
forever  to  be  world  famous,  should  honor 
these  men,  aiul  the  women  who  stood  with 
them,  for  Orlng  "the  shot  that  was  heard 
.'ound  the  world  " 

Tliere  was  nothing  that  these  brave.  In- 
trepid people  would  not  do  for  their  coun- 
try, even  to  give  Ufe  Itself,  so  that  others 
might  be  encouraged,  never  to  quit,  but  to 
be  Inspired  to  go  on  with  the  battle  untu 
It  was  won.  and  until  the  foundations  could 
be  laid  for  the  greatest  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  greatest  nation  and  the  greatest 
civilization  ever  conceived  In  the  minds  of 
men 

These  men  and  women  did  not  think  of 
themselves,  they  thought  of  their  cause,  they 
thought  of  human  freedom  and  personal  lib- 
erty, and  the  great  blessings  these  things 
would  bring  to  them,  and  the  world,  and 
Joining  with  their  fellows  here  in  Concord 
and  all  over  this  country,  they  prevailed  over 
the  armed  forces  representing  a  great  Em- 
pire on  whose  domains  the  sun  never  seta. 

Yes.  my  friends,  the  Minute  Men  took 
their  positions  behind  stone  walls,  they 
locked  themselves  in  houses  and  kneeling 
on  the  floors,  fired  on  the  enemy  from  win- 
dows 

They  ran  from  one  tree  to  another,  biding 
themselves  from  enemy  gunfire  and  assail- 
ing and  belaboring  their  opponents,  so  that 
their  s<illd  phalanxes  of  trained  manpower 
were  helpless  before  the  determined,  coura- 
geous, fearless  attacks  of  the  Minute  Men,  no 
match  for  these  brave,  patriots  fighting  to 
liberate  themselves  from  dictatorship,  and 
the  Red  Coats  were  forced  to  break  their 
lines,  and  flee  from  the  fury  of  those  who 
were  determined  to  live  as  free  men  and 
women,  to  wear  no  man's  collar,  and  to  fear 
only  the  good  Lord  himself,  to  whom  they 
were  devoted   with   unswerving  devotion. 

My  friends,  this  waa  not  only  the  'shot 
heard  round  the  world."  It  was  the  voice  of 
the  common  man  and  the  common  woman 
demanding  their  political,  economic  and 
human  rights  It  was  the  shot  that  put  down 
futile  tyranny.  Colonialism,  and  all  the  trap- 
pings of  tvranny  and  injustice  upon  human 
beings  striving  to  be  free 

This  was  not  all  that  these  great  patriots 
did 

Steeped  in  the  religious  and  patriotic 
dedication  of  this  wonderful  'own  and  area, 
resolute,  Ckxl-fearlng  llberty-loving  people 
took  Inspiration  and  h<ipe  all  over  the  nation, 
determined  to  live  under  conditions  of 
liberty,  freedom  and  peace,  to  free  them- 
selves as  subjects  of  the  King,  and  become 
citizens  of  a  nation  destined  to  be  free,  and 
destined  to  become  as  *e  are  today,  the  one 
remaining,  great,  powerful  bastion,  where 
men  and  women  ran  eiijuv  'he  hlesslngs  uf 
freedom  and  "pportunl'v  a.s  cummiinlcants 
of  the  greatest  civilization  ever  wrought  by 
man  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
the   living  God 

From  hiUUjp  and  hilltop,  majestically  rose 
their  Meeting  Houses,  the  center  of  their 
community  lives,  the  habitat  of  their  pro- 
found, religious  spirit  and  their  fierce  de- 
termination to  establish  places  of  worship, 
law  and  i>rder  and  free,  democratic  govern- 
ment for  all  men  of  every  race,  creed  and 
class 

The  powerful,  spiritual  strength,  the  in- 
credible faith  and  courage,  the  amazing  re- 
sourcefulness and  determination  and  the 
bitter  sacrifices  of  these  Founders,  their 
persistency,  their  never-say-dle  spirit,  which 
In  time  triumphed  over  all  the  forces  of  op- 
pression, can  well  be  an  example  for  us  to 
note  and  exemplify  today,  as  we  see  our 
nation  torn  by  division,  threatened  by  revolu- 
tion and  the  dismemberment  of  our  society, 
by  those  whose  do  not  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy,  but  who 
seek  to  tear  them  down  and  substitute  the 


slavery  and  the  tyranny  of  the  radical,  police- 
state  and  those  who  are  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  blot  out  the  Bill  of  Rights  -o 
defile,  debase  and  destroy  the  American  c  .n- 
stltutlon.  yes.  and  even  to  trample  the  iip.g 
of  this  country  under  their  feet,  or  burn  it  m 
heretical  efflgy 

But  I  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  .md 
my  beloved  fellow  Elks,  these  people  an 
never  prevail  There  Is  no  one.  no  power  n 
earth  that  Is  going  to  destroy  the  freed i  ins 
and  opportunities  of  this  country  and  .re- 
place them  with  any  monolithic  system  if 
government,  debasing  and  degrading  mai.- 
mlnd  and  womankind,  and  bringing  -las 
nation  and  the  free  world  under  the  !ieel 
of  ruthless  oppression  and  tyranny  This 
free  nation  wtU  endure.  It  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Today,  as  we  celebrate  our  unparalleled 
BUI  of  Rights  that  has  done  so  much  ;o 
protect  the  status,  the  rights,  the  prlvlieires 
and  Immunities  of  the  ordinary  man,  aiui  tj 
maintain  here  the  greatest,  orderly,  demo- 
cratic, representative  government  in  history-, 
and  a  great,  free  economic  system  that  is 
the  envy  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  lias 
lifted  the  p>eople  up  to  unprecedeiiied 
heights  of  plenty  and  success,  we  must  draw 
inspiration  from  this  great  charter  of  liber ;v 
Even  as  we  recognize  that  we  can  nc.  er 
turn  bark  the  clock,  that  the  nation  and  the 
world  must  and  will  vigorously  move  :  r- 
ward.  must  hopefully  and  courageoiisly  m.  .e 
upward  to  broader  and  higher  goals  of 
achievement  for  mankind,  for  the  things  of 
the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  things  of  'lie 
ixxly.  the  things  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
things  of  the  substance,  let  us  adapt  our- 
selves, as  we  have  always  done  In  this  na- 
tion, as  our  great  Constitution  permits  tis  to 
do.  and  iis  the  laws  of  ever>'  community  and 
state  in  this  nation  allows  us  to  do  'o 
adapt  to  revolutionary  changes  that  are  tak- 
ing place  all  around  us.  necessitated  by  -he 
demands  and  the  needs  of  the  new  .sp.ife 
age  and  the  times  In  which  we  live 

And  we  must  continue  efforts  which  I  be- 
gan long  ago  In  the  Congress,  and  In  which 
you  Joined,  and  will  continue  to  Join,  which 
the  people  of  this  nation  want  and  demand, 
to  bring  total  peace  to  this  country  and  'o 
'his  world,  in  Vietnam,  from  which  'mr 
troops  are  already  withdrawing  In  large 
numbers,  and  will  continue  to  withdraw,  and 
peace  all  over  this  world,  where  notwr'v 
standing  the  fires  of  Insurrection  and  'he 
contrived  revolutionary  movements  'hiit 
have  literally  set  large  areas  of  the  world  n 
fire,  we  will  nevertheless  move  forward  Mth 
determination,  courage  and  high  purpose  -o 
renounce  and  abolish  war  among  natl^n- 
and  among  men.  and  to  .stop  the  waste  ,.n^ 
slaughter  of  humankind  that  Is  a  disgrace  t^i 
any  civilization,  and  that  can  be  tolert^'fi 
and  continued  only  by  mad  men  who  do  not 
have  the  eyes  to  see,  or  the  ears  to  hear,  'he 
pieas  of  ail  humanity  for  peace  and  order 
throughout  all  of  this  world,  and  on  all  "f 
this  earth,  and  upon  the  streets  and  hich- 
ways  and  byways  of  this  nation,  and  hii!>e- 
fully  every  other  nation. 

This  great  organization  of  Elks  and  the 
people  of  this  unequaled  nation  of  ours  is 
pledged  to  peace  among  men  and  the  ex- 
haltatlon  of  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  v  e 
are  pledged  to  freedom  and  to  equality  and 
peace  among  all,  and  to  Justice,  and  to  a 
world  organized  on  the  rule  of  law  where  all 
men  and  women  can  enjoy  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
and  where  people  can  live,  free  of  poverty 
and  prejudice  as  brothers  and  sisters,  where 
love  will  banish  hate,  where  brotherh'>  <d 
wUl  replace  enmity,  where  understanding  wii! 
drive  out  fear  and  suspicion,  and  where  aH 
people  can  live,  work,  strive  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  freedom  and  enlightened  civiliza- 
tion on  a  basis  of  equality. 

I  know  that  the  great  leaders  of  the  Elks 
win  continue  to  dedicate  themselves  to  be 
inspired  and  to  activate   themselves  by  the 
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example  of  selfless  devotion  and  creative  ac- 
complLabment  that  has  come  down  to  us  in 
every  generation  through  the  years,  to  make 
up  our  minds  that  we  of  this  generation  pro- 
pose to  leave  nothing  undone  to  uphold 
security  and  safety,  our  gleaming  heritage 
of  liberty  and  faith,  that  we  must  and  will 
overcome  ev«-y  obetacle  that  confronts  ub 
along  the  way  with  all  the  power,  the  mlglit 
of  this  nation,  as  well  as  with  the  quality 
and  endowments  of  understanding,  brother- 
hood and  compassion  that  come  from  the 
spiritual  truths  and  the  moral  precepts  of 
our  way  of  life,  to  gpiard,  develop,  protect 
and  enrich  our  free  Institutions.  When  this 
is  done  as  It  will  be  by  an  aroused,  deter- 
mined and  loyal  people  and  leadership,  we 
shall  luiow  that  we,  and  those  who  follow 
us,  can  enjoy  the  freedoms  of  this  great  land, 
and  that  enduring  peace  in  the  nation  and 
the  world  that  wUl  come  to  us,  God  willing. 
If  we  give  of  ourselves  In  every  way  we  can 
in  behalf  of  our  fellowman,  strive  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  and  strength  to  make  this 
nation  and  this  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  for  ourselves  and  for  all  the 
people. 

Heartiest  congratiUatlons  and  all  hall  to 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
May  their  loyalty  to  our  country,  their  su- 
perb faith   and  good   works   long  continue. 

Thank  you  all. 


H.R.  14646 


■  Mr.  PHTT.RIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr,  PHITiRIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  bill,  because  I  think  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  provide  railroad 
service  for  a  great  many  commuters  and 
people  in  the  New  York  and  Connecticut 
area. 

However,  I  want  to  suggest  and  insist 
that  it  is  high  time  the  Congress  moved 
to  help  rehabilitate  the  sorely  waning 
railroad  transportation  industry  all  over 
the  country,  and  particularly  New  Eng- 
land, where  congested  urban  centers,  and 
collapNsed  transportation  agencies  are 
producing  hardships  and  crisis  for 
thousands  of  daily  travelers. 

Our  railroad  system  once  was  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  is  still  a 
-rem.  colorful  industr>'.  It  must  be  mod- 
ertiized  and  revamped.  It  performed  pro- 
digious,  unprecedented  service  to  the 
American  people. 

We  may  well  lament  its  rundown  con- 
dition in  many  parts  of  our  country,  even 
a.*;  we  applaud  the  railroad  units  that  are 
still  surviving  and  providing  fine  service. 

I  think,  however,  that  Congress  must 
do  much  more  than  we  have  been  doing 
to  rehabilitate  our  railroad  transporta- 
tion units. 

They  are  imique  in  themselves  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  service  they  are 
capable  of  rendering,  and  in  too  many 
instances,  we  are  letting  these  valuable 
services  go  down  the  drain. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  rescue 
them  from  this  fate  and  restore  them  to 
some  respectable  semblance  of  their  for- 
mer greatness,  which  equips  them  better 
to  serve  the  public  in  wajrs  that  will  be 
extremely  helpful  to  very  many  people, 
communities,  and  areas  In  and  near 
urban  centera  and  also  in  long-trip  areas. 

For  many  people,  a  modetnixed  rail- 


road service  would  be  a  fine,  comfortable, 
fast,  satisfactory,  and  scenic  mode  of 
transportation,  bringing  back  the  color, 
adventure,  and  atmosphere  of  days  when 
the  railroads  were  dominant  in  American 
life. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  with  all  my  heart 
that  Congress,  as  soon  as  possible,  put 
more  emphasis  upon  the  rehabilitation, 
reconstruction,  and  refining  of  our  rail- 
road industry. 


HICKELS  ORDER  LAUDED 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Hlckel  and  his  subordi- 
nates for  the  order  prohibiting  any  new 
contracts  with  the  Rand  Development 
Corp.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Through  its  subsidiary,  the  Universal 
Fiberglass  Corp.,  of  Two  Harbors,  Minn,, 
this  outfit  hEis  taken  the  taxpayers  of 
the  coimtry  for  $2.1  million  Euid  is  also 
under  Federal  Indictment  for  stock 
manipulation  and  mail  fraud. 

Universal  Fiberglass,  it  wUl  be  re- 
membered, obtained  a  $13.3  million  con- 
tract to  build  three-wheel  mail  delivery 
trucks  for  the  Post  Office  Department.  It 
got  the  contract  solely  because  it  had 
highly  placed  political  friends  in  Wash- 
ington— among  them  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Himiphrey  and  a  former 
head  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Eugene  P.  Foley. 

Humphrey  and  Foley  went  to  the  aid 
of  this  company  after  experts  in  both 
the  General  Services  Administration  and 
the  SBA  had  rejected  the  company  be- 
cause of  its  inability  to  fulfill  the  mail- 
truck  contract.  As  a  result,  the  taxpay- 
ers were  bilked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hubert  Humphrey  has  a 
history  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Inciden- 
tally, one  of  the  top  officials  of  the  Rand 
Development  Corp.  was  one  of  his  most 
ardent  supporters  and  fundraisers. 

In  another  notorious  case,  Humphrey 
took  an  active  part  in  obtaining  a  $4 
million  loan  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  so  that  Napco  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  of  Minneapolis,  Miim., 
could  unload  a  worn  out  and  obsolete 
gear  manufacturing  plant  in  India. 

He  got  into  this  fraudulent  deal  be- 
cause one  of  his  closest  political  cronies 
was  president  of  Napco  Industries  and 
another,  his  former  legislative  assistant, 
was  its  Washington  representative.  As  a 
result  the  taxpayers  were  bilked. 

I  again  commend  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment for  its  action  in  suspending  future 
contracts  with  the  Rand  Development 
Corp.  and  I  strongly  urge  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvln  Laird — if  he  has  not  already 
done  so — to  take  similar  action  with  re- 
gard to  Napco  Industries. 

I  include  for  insertion  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  from  the  Interior 
Department  to  the  Greneral  Accounting 
Office  which  spells  out  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Department  with  respect  to  the 
Rand  Development  Corp. 


U.S.  DXFASTMKNT  OF  THE  INTEKIOR, 

Omcx  or  THE  Secret AKT, 
Washington,  B.C.,  September  4. 1969. 
Mr.  Alxxn  R.  Voss, 
Associate  Director,  Civil  Division, 
General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Voas:  The  Department  has  re- 
viewed the  draft  report  "Report  on  Review  of 
Contracts  Awarded  to  the  Rand  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  and  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  Department  of  the  Interior." 

We  concur  with  the  QAO  draft  findings 
and  recommendations.  The  draft  sustains  a 
report  Issued  by  our  Office  August  31,  1967, 
on  the  same  subject.  We  believe  it  should  be 
recognized  that  due  to  the  Judgment  factor 
Involved  that  classiflcation  of  indirect  ex- 
pense items  may  not  coincide  in  all  instances 
with  either  our  report  or  your  report  sug- 
gestions. However,  the  contracting  officers 
were  advised  orally  of  the  required  Improve- 
ment In  documentation  of  the  claimed  over- 
head and  grant  and  administrative  expenses. 

The  Rand  Corporation  Comptroller  was 
Informed  by  our  auditors  that  for  FY  1968 
and  1969  sutwtantlal  amounts  of  indirect 
costs  were  considered  inappropriate  for  aJ- 
location  to  OCR  contracts.  They  were: 


Fiscal  year  ended— 


Mar.  31. 
196« 


Mar.  31, 
1969 


Costs  applicable  to  offsite  operations (42,  562  $15,340 

Inadequately  supported  costs  (mainly 

travel  and  professional  lees) 72,164  71,069 

Direct  costs  improperly  classified  as  in- 
direct costs 30,090  0 

Insurance  premiums  on  life  of  officers 9,927  10,964 

Loss  from  uncollectible  accounts 5.251  0 

Costs  incurred  from  entertainment  or 

social  purposes 4,132  2,221 

Advertising  costs 284  385 

Totol 164,410  99,979 


The  Director  of  Coal  Research  was  In- 
formed that  Rand  Development  Corporation 
actual  overhead  and  general  and  adminis- 
trative expense  rates  might  not  exceed  103.21 
percent  and  6.42  percent,  respectively,  for 
FY  1968,  and  117.72  percent  and  8.55  percent, 
respectively,  for  FY  1960.  These  rates  were 
based  on  exclusion  of  questioned  costs  cited 
above  and  are  subject  to  change  pending 
resolution  of  the  questioned  costs  and  final 
audit  report  review. 

Discussions  of  the  on-site  audit  of  the 
Corporation  will  be  held  with  their  offlciaU 
on  September  11.  1969,  and  the  final  audit 
report  Issued  shortly  thereafter. 

The  FWPCA  will  utilize,  with  minor  neces- 
sary adjustments,  the  suggested  overhead 
and  general  administrative  expense  ratee 
when  the  determination  is  made.  In  prin- 
ciple, the  FWPCA  agrees  to  the  exceptions 
taken  to  Items  of  indirect  costs  Identified 
by  our  auditors  and  the  GAO  and,  as  noted 
In  the  report,  has  notified  the  Corporation 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  FY  1968  or  1969  contract  pay- 
ment settlement. 

Further,  on  June  30,  1960,  as  the  result  of 
information  coming  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  indicating  alleged  irregularitiee 
on  the  part  of  the  Rand  Corporation  and 
James  Henry  Rand,  m,  a  suspension  order 
was  Issued  or  contractual  relations  with  the 
contract  or  contractual  relations  with  the 
cited  corporation  or  Individual.  Also,  the 
existing  contracts  and  work  and  pierfonn- 
ance  thereunder  will  be  subject  to  pre-audlt 
procedures  since  the  contracting  agency  has 
determined  it  is  in  the  beet  Interest  of  the 
Government  to  continue  existing  contractual 
relationship. 
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We    appreclAt«    the    opportunity    to    have 
reviewed  the  report  in  dralt. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J    T    Hall.   Jr 
Director  of  Survey  and  Review. 


DISTRICT    OP     COLUMBIA     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—CONT^ERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  NATCHER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  H.R.  14916'  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  m  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  endrng 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes: 
CoNrcxxNcx   Report    iH     Rept    No     91-754) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  ^wo  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
149181  'making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  9scal  year  ending  June  30  1970.  and 
for  other- pnrpoees.'  having  met.  after  full 
and  "free  wmference.  have  .agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  ad  follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  6  and  12 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2.  3.  8.  :5.  tind  16.  and  .igree  to 
the  same 

Amendment  numbered  9  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  ,in  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "il40.386.00O':  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

The  committee  of  conference  refxirt.  in  dis- 
agreement amendment3  numbered  1.  4  3  7 
10.    U.    13.    and    14 

William  H    Natchhi. 

ROBBRT     N       GlAIMO. 

Edward    J     Pattxs. 
David  Pbtor. 
Qeorgc  Mahon, 
Olknn    R     Davis. 
Donald  W   Rtzolk.  Jr  . 
Wbkdell  Wtatt. 
Prank    T    Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

WlLLXASI    Pro  XM  IKE, 

Joseph  M    Montota. 
Thomas  P    Eacleton. 
James    B     Pearson 
Mil  TON   R    Yor-NG. 
Managers  an  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  m  'he  dl.sagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  m  the  amendments  ot  'he 
Senate  to  the  bill  iHR  I4916t  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  hscal  year  endlnt? 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  .icUon  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely 

federal  payment  to  the  district  op  COLUMBIA 

Amendment  No  1  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  $104,169,000  to  "he 
genera;   fund  instead  of  *1U7,000,000  as  pro- 


poaed  by  the  House  and  1109.306.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

loans  to  the  olstrict  or  Columbia  for 

CAPITAL  outlay 

Amendments  Noa  i  and  3  Appropriate 
•60.363.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  177.763.000  as  proposetl  by  the  House, 
of  which  »57.235,0OO  shall  be  payable  to  the 
general  fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  »74. 735,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

THE  CO.MMISSION  ON  REVISION  OF  CRIMINAL 
LAWS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  uF  COLUMBIA 

.\mendment  No  4  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  appro- 
priate 1150.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

GENERAL    OPERATTNO    EXPENSES 

Amendment  No  5  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  •38.789.000  In- 
stead of  $39,209  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $40  471.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  sum  of  $60  000  Is  Included  for  the  Puson 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  year  1970  only  on 
a  trial  basis.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that 
In  the  future  the  amount  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  $50.0<X)  annuallv 

.Amendment  No  6  Deletes  proposal  of  the 
.Senate  that  $500  000  shall  be  available  for 
Neighborhood  Service  Centers. 

PUBLIC    SAFCTT 

.Amendment  No  7  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
ix>ncur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  $129,556,000  In- 
stead of  $130,324,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •130  801  000  aa  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

.Amendment  No  8  Provides  •623.000  for 
the  Legal  Aid  .Atrencv  <>f  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $620,000  as  proposed   by   the  Hotise. 

EDUCA-nON 

.Amendment  No  9  .Appropriates  $140,386- 
000  Instead  of  $140,077,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $141,250,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

PARKS    AND    RErREATTON 

.Amendment  No  10  Reported  ;n  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  $17,406,000  In- 
stead of  $18,337,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $17,419  000  as   proposed  by   the  Senate. 

HEALTH    AND    WELFARE 

Amendment  No  U  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  i.  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  111  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  appropriate  $136,234,000 
instead  of  $137382.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  .md  $137 .'297  000  .^  projxjsed  by  the 
Senate 

HKiHWAY.S     AND    TRAFFIC 

Amendment  No  12  Appropriates  $18.- 
450.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$18,206,000  as  pn>po8ed  by  the  Senate  TTie 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  310  positions 
for  the  Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic, 
which  the  Senate  proposed  be  eliminated  are 
restored  to  the  1970  base  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
established 

SANITARY    ENGINEERING 

Amendment  No  13  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  .iffer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 


an  amendment  to  appropriate  $32,707,000  in- 
stead  of  •33.340.000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  •33.101.000  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate 

CAPITAL     OCTLAT 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  i>art  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  ana 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  appropriate  $120.682  300 
Instead  of  •149.928.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Houj«  and  •122.460.300  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  following  projects,  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  were  deleted:  Education  parks 
•410.000;  air  conditioning  remaining  build- 
ings. DC.  General  Hospital,  •1,118.000;  feasl- 
blUty  study,  building  systems,  •50.000;  com- 
munity street  program,  •100,000;  and  new 
Dlstrtct  Court  building,  J  100,000.  The  con- 
ferees approve  the  reprogramming  of  •300.000 
for  preliminary  survey  for  a  new  District 
Court  building  from  previously  appropriated 
funds  for  this  project. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Provides  that  •6.250.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  capital  outlay  for 
the  Department  of  Corrections  as  proposed 
by  the  Sen.ue 

.Amendment  No  16:  Provides  that  $15  024.- 
000  shall  not  be  available  for  expendifjre 
until  July  1.  1970  iis  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $65  170.000  as  proposed  bv  the 
House. 

William  H    Natcher, 

Robert  N.  Giaimo, 

ElDWARO  J.  Patten. 

David  Prtor. 

George   Mahon, 

Gi.ENN  R.  Davis. 

Do.nald  W    Rtegle.  Jr  , 

Wendell  Wyatt, 

Prank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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LEAVE  OP  Absence 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Blatnik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pascell  I .  for  today,  on  account  of  ofiBcial 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered.  wa» granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LujAN)  ;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:  i 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  ;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Culver,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  for  60  minutes  on 
December  16. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hays,  for  all  Members  to  extend 


their  remarks  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 90  immediately  prior  to  passage. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Lujan)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr,  Conte  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Quillen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Quie.  I 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Goodlinc. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  ScoTT. 

Mr.  Nelsen.  ^ 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia) ,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  St.  Once  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 

follows: 

S.  778.  An  act  to  amend  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act;  to  the 
C  .Timittee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

.--  3014.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  •Aiiderness:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
tliat  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
\'  Inch  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
S;/eakcr: 

HR  210  .An  act  to  eliminate  require- 
ments for  dLscloeure  of  construction  details 
on  pasfenger  vessels  meeting  prescribed 
safety  standards,  and  for  other  purpwees; 

H  R  4244.  An  act  to  raise  the  celling  on 
appropriations  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
rerence  of  the  United  States;  and 

HJ  Res.  10    Joint    resolution    authorizing 

:h'-  President  to  proclaim   the  second  week 

:    March    1970,   as    V'olimteers    of   America 

Week 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEIAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2864.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  la'ws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purpoees. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  p.m.)  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  December  16, 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
KTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
oommunicatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1413.  A  letter  from  the  National  Quarter- 
master-Adjutant, Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc..  transmitting  the  audit  of 
the  association  as  of  September  30.  1969. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
85-530;  to  the  CTommittee  on  Armed  Services. 

1414.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  determina- 
tions relating  to  the  construction  payments 
due  the  United  States  on  February  1  and 
August  1,  1970.  from  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Conservancy  District,  Middle  Rio  Grande 
project.  N.  Mez.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  86-308;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  U.S.  AID  operations  In  Indonesia 
(pt.  II)  (Rept.  No.  91-753).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  of  conference 
report  on  HJi.  14916  (Rept.  No.  91-754).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  CJommlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  15091.  A  bill  to  lower  Interest 
rates  and  fight  inflation,  to  help  housing. 
small  business,  and  employment,  and  for 
other  purpceee;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
91-755).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROOMFXELD : 

H.R.  15261.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  move- 
ment In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
horses  which  are  "sored",  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN; 

H.R.  15262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  Increase  the  civil  penalties  for  violation 
thereof  and  to  require  Federal  lnsf>ectlon  of 
motor  vehicles  and  Items  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  for  conformance  with  Federal 
safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  FREY: 

H.R.  15263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  establish  a  comprehensive  and  long- 
range  national  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, technical  services,  exploration  and  uti- 
lization with  respect  to  our  marine  and 
atmospheric  environment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H.R.  15264.  A  bill  to  create  a  special  bridge 
replacement  program  In  title  23,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 

H.R.  15265.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  provide  memorial  plots  in  na- 
tional cemeteries  for  certain  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  permit  the  ad- 
jacent burial  of  certain  family  members  of 
such  former  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  15266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Florida; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   STEED    (for   himself   and  Mr. 
Edmondson)  : 

H.R.  15267.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  uses 
of  the  names  of  members  of  the  Armed  For- 
ces who  have  died  as  a  result  of  combat  ac- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL; 

H.R.  15268.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  employment  of  experts,  con- 
sultants or  stenographic  reporters,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

H.J.  Res.  1033.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY : 

H.  Con.  Res.  472.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  15269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Chlmlentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  15270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thaddeus 
J.  Pawlak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  15271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cynthia 
Paris   Trinidad;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HR.  15272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  L. 
Kennlson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

356.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  'York.  Pa.,  relative  to  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

357.  Also,  petition  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  Cook  County  Department  of  Public 
Aid  on  President  Nixon's  welfare  propKJsals, 
Chicago,  111.,  relative  to  welfare  reform;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  <  Mr.  MrrcALF  > . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson.  D  D ,  offered  the  foUowixig 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  who  hast  brought  us  to 
the  beginning  of  a  new  week,  strengthen 
us  m  all  our  endeavors  in  this  place  to 
the  end  that  this  Nation  and  the  world 
may  be  well  served.  Bless  the  Members  of 
this  body  with  the  higher  insights  which 
come  from  an  aweu-eness  of  Thy  pervad- 
ing presence.  As  they  draw  near  to  Thee 
may  they  be  drawn  nearer  to  one  an- 
other in  a  firm  spiritual  alliance  for  serv- 
ice to  their  fellow  citizens  Keep  them 
strong  and  steadfast  In  all  that  is  just 
and  righteous.  And  finally,  O  Lord,  grant 
to  all  that  inner  assurance  that  havnng 
labored  here  they  have  been  fellow 
laborers  with  Thee  in  the  kingdom  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  readmg  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
December  12,  1969.  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  m  re- 
lation to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
mg  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection.  U  is  .so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cal!  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar  under  rule  Vni.  be 
dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  POOD 
STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
that  the  President  has  committed  his 
admmistration  to  end  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. 

In  his  speech  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Pood  and  Nutrition,  the 
President  urged  enactment  of  his  $1,600 


cash  assistance  program,  the  food  stamp 
bill  now  m  the  House  Agrtciilture  Com- 
mittee, and  his  proposals  for  improved 
fanuly  planning  services 

These  are  good  goals,  but  we  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  details  of  the  food 
stamp  bill,  for  the  plan  the  President 
has  embraced  goes  much  further  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

When  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, an  enurely  new  measure  had  been 
substituted  for  the  genuine  food  stamp 
bill  reported  by  the  Agricultiire  Com- 
mittee and  which  provided  for  a  400-per- 
cent increase  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram over  the  next  2  fiscal  years 

The  substitute  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate  would  actually  make  persons  of 
wealth  eligible  to  receive  benefits,  and 
the  food  stamp  proposal  would  not  be 
a  food  bill  but  a  broadly  based  welfare 
program  providing  Government  scrip  for 
the  purchase  of  countless  nonfood  items 
The  President  said  that  he  wants  this 
.so-called  food  stamp  program  expanded 
until  $2  5  billion  in  additional  purchasing 
power  is  made  available  to  persons  In 
need 

.Actually,  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
Is  so  broad  in  Its  coverage  Uiat  $2  5  bil- 
lion would  not  begin  to  do  the  job. 

Twent.v-flve  billion  dollars  annually 
would  be  a  more  realistic  estimate 

The  substitute,  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  now  in  the  House  committee,  calls 
for  aUmast  Immediate  expansion  of  the 
program  mto  every  county  in  the  Nation, 
without  regard  for  how  the  stamps  are 
distributed,  or  what  they  can  buy 

Dunng  the  debate,  the  Senate  was 
fully  advised  that  by  Including  the  terms 
".sanitation  "  and  "personal  cleanliness." 
the  stamps  could  be  used  to  purchase 
kitchen  equipment,  refrigerators,  bath- 
rooms, and  septic  tank.s,  and  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  toiletnes. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  food  stamps  could  also  be  used 
for  housing,  clothing,  and  medicines. 

I  asked  the  staff  counsel  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  to  prepare  a  de- 
tailed analysLs  of  the  substitute  bUl 
which  I  submit  for  the  record  so  that  one 
can  see  exactly  how  far-reaching  this  so- 
called  food  .stamp  bill  actually  is 

Most  disturbing  Is  the  extension  of  use 
I  have  just  described— namely,  that  the 
term  "hygiene"  a.s  used  In  the  bill  would 
permit  stamps  to  be  used  to  provide  ade- 
quate levels  of  shelter,  clothing,  water, 
medicines,  and  other  Items  necessary  to 
health. 

Mr  President.  If  the  .substitute,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  is  enacted  Into  law. 
food  stamps  will  In  practice  become  scrip, 
supplanting  currency  In  the  purchase  of 
literally  thousands  of  Items. 

In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no 
limit  at  all  on  just  what  you  could  buy 
with  food  stamps  If  the  substitute  be- 
comes law. 

While  I  doubt  that  one  could  take  up 
horseback  riding  or  buy  a  pleasure  boat 
under  the  substitute,  yet  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  these  are  necessary  to  health, 
even  these  luxury  items  might  be  accept- 
able under  the  law. 


There  are  other  pointe  equally  impor- 
tant that  are  spelled  out  in  detail  by 
the  staff  counsel. 

For  example,  the  rights  of  the  States 
to  control  the  program  are  severely  cir- 
cumscribed. 

If  the  coupon  allotment  increases,  the 
program  would  become  attractive  to 
households  with  higher  incomes  which 
do  not  need  this  kind  of  a  subsidj*  but 
will  be  entitled  to  it.  even  families  with 
net  Incomes  after  taxes  of  up  to  $6,000. 

This  could  Include  wealthy  persons 
with  larj:e  holdings  of  tax-exempt 
securities. 

Net  worth  would  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  In  determining  the  eligi- 
bility of  an  applicant. 

Even  a  millionaire  could  be  eligible 
for  food  stamps,  for.  as  the  staff  coun- 
sel points  out,  "section  1'8)  would  appear 
to  prevent  disqualification  of  a  house- 
hold which  had  unlimited  resource.s  in 
casli.  land,  or  other  assets  not  currently 
producing  any  Income." 

The  substitute  also  contains  a  loosely 
drawn  requirement  of  an  aflQda\1t  for 
eligibility  that  could  open  the  door  to 
widespread  abuse  and  corruption. 

I  concur  In  the  President's  desire  to 
use  a  genuine  food  stamp  bill  in  the  war 
to  end  hunger  and  malnutrition,  but  tlie 
so-called  food  stamp  bill  could  divert 
billions  of  dollars  from  food  purchases 
to  other  nonfood  uses. 

As  I  have  .said,  I  approve  of  the  Pre.=- 
Ident'.s  efforts  to  end  hunger  and  pov- 
erty; but  if  this  requires  a  program 
which  mcludes  many  other  items  be.-ides 
food.  It  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  Federal 
welfare  program  and  not  as  a  :ood 
stamp  program. 

The  changeover  would  mean  that 
jurisdiction  should  be  transferred  1:  i:n 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  v  huh 
has  done  a  fine  job  In  administering'  tiie 
food  stamp  program,  to  .some  other 
agency  of  Government;  and  most  <  er- 
tainly  the  costs  should  not  be  changed 
to  Agriculture,  which  Is  already  loaded 
down  with  costs  of  many  programs  which 
are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  noniaim 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  anal\MS 
by  the  .staff  counsel.  Mr.  Harker  Stanton. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  punt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rk(  okp, 
as  follows: 

MEMORANOrM    TOt    SENATOR    AlKEN 

Thla  responds  to  your  inquiry  concernini; 
3.  2547.  As  paased  by  the  Senate,  it  would— 

( 1 )  permit  use  of  food  stampw  to  purchase 
product.s  necessary  for  i>ersonal  cleanliness, 
hygiene  and  home  sanitation; 

(2)  permit  issuance  of  food  stamps  to  per- 
sons over  66  (wltliout  oooklng  facilities  'out 
otherwise  eligible)  for  use  In  obtaining  meals 
from  nonprofit  organizations  engaged  in 
serving  or  bringing  meals  to  such  persons; 

(3)  ext«nd  the  Act  to  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Ouam,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific; 

(4)  limit  the  authority  for  concurrent 
commodity  distribution  in  disaster  situa- 
tions to  temporary  eniergencles  where  com- 
mercial food  distribution  facilities  have  been 
disrupted; 
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(5)  require  conciirrent  commodity  dis- 
tribution to  continue  In  areas  changing  to 
food  stamps  until  tlie  number  of  persons 
receiving  food  stamps  exceeds  the  monthly 
average  receiving  oommodltles  during  the  3 
months  preceding  itUtlatlon  of  the  food 
stamp  program; 

(6)  permit  concurrent  distribution  at  any 
time  at  State  cost; 

(7)  malce  any  household  with  an  inomne 
of  $4,000  or  less  per  annum  (for  a  family 
of  (our)  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program; 

i8)  prohibit  consideration  of  applicant's 
assets  (except  to  the  extent  they  produce 
income)    in  determining  eliglblUty; 

( 9 1  require  the  coupon  allotment  to  be 
"not  less"  than  the  cost  of  an  adequate  diet 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  (which  must 
be  not  less  than  the  cost  of  the  low-coet 
(ood  plan  established  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service ) ; 

1 1 0 )  provide  for  free  coupon  allotments 
to  iiQUseholds  whose  Income  Is  less  than  one 
ludf  such  cost  of  an  adequate  diet,  with  other 
Uimilies  paying  a  reasonable  investment  or 
L'S  percent  of  income,  whichever  is  lower; 

111  provide  for  nutrition,  pirogram  and 
home  economics  counseling; 

1 12 1  p>olnt  to  post  offices,  banks,  credit 
uni.>ns  and  participating  stores  as  ptoeelble 
coupon  issuing  facilities; 

1 13)  provide  for  certification  of  eligibility 
solely  by  execution  of  affidavit  and  continued 
\  alldlty  of  such  certification  for  60  days  after 
the  household's  removal  to  another  food 
stamp  area; 

<14)  p>ermlt  any  household  to  purchase 
:>iiv  part  of  Its  allotment  with  a  proportlon- 
a;e  reduction  in  price; 

1 15)  require  coup>ons  to  be  issued  at  least 
weekly  and  to  be  Issued  with  any  federally 
aided  public  assistance  payment  if  the  bouse- 
li  .Id  elects  to  have  the  coupon  charge  de- 
ducted from  such  payment; 

1 16)  provide  for  administration  by  the 
Secretary  tlirough  any  private  nonprofit  or 
Federal,  State,  or  county  agency  in  certain 
cates: 

1 17)  absolve  participants  of  responsibility 
for  statements  In  their  affidavits,  except  in 
the  case  of  fraud; 

18)  require  the  Secretary  to  pay  the 
State's  costs  of  Issuing  coupons  and  collect- 
ing payment  therefor; 

1 19)  authorize  appropriation  of  $1.2S  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970,  $a  bllUon  for  fiscal  1971 
and  $2.5  billion  for  fiscal  1972,  appropriations 
to  remain  available  until  expended; 

20)  authorize  obligation  15  percent  In 
excess  of  appropriation; 

1 21)  repeal  the  requirement  that  States 
reduce  coupon  Issuance  when  necessary  to 
keep  within  available  funds;  and 

22)  rep>eal  the  provision  prohibiting  use 
of  section  32  or  other  funds  not  appropriated 
specitlcally  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act. 

You  Inquired  specifically  with  respect  to 
the  following  sections: 

Sections  mZ)  and  (f7)  cer«/Sca«on. — Sec- 
tion 1(12)  provides  that  households  shall  be 
certified  for  eligibility  "solely  by  execution 
iji  ;in  affidavit".  The  law  does  not  require  an 
affidavit,  so  this  would  Impose  an  additional 
requirement  that  the  applicant's  statement 
be  sworn  before  a  notary  or  other  magistrate. 

The  affidavit  would  be  "In  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescrllje",  and  therefore 
would  be  as  detailed  as  Is  necessary  to  show 
eligibility.  Since  certification  would  be 
"solely"  by  affidavit,  this  provision  would  pre- 
clude the  State  agency  from  considering  ad- 
ditional evidence  obtained  from  the  appli- 
cant or  others  or  Information  Imown  to  It  or 
In  Its  files,  or  otherwise  looking  behind  the 
atndavlt.  Subsequent  affidavits  might  be  re- 
quired as  necessary  to  show  changes  In  eligi- 
bility, but  as  of  any  particular  point  In  time 
we  believe  this  provision  requires  that  eligi- 


bility be  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  applicant's  affidavit. 

Section  1(17)  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  charged  with  a  violation  of  any  Act,  regu- 
lation, or  S^te  plan  "on  the  basis  of  any 
statements  ^Inlonnatlon  contained  in  an 
affidavit  filed  pursuant  to  section  e(d)  of 
this  Act,  except  for  fraud."  The  reference  to 
section  6(d)  is  erroneous,  since  there  Is  no 
such  section.  Presumably  the  reference 
should  be  to  section  10(c),  as  amended  by 
section  1(12)  of  the  bill  as  just  discussed. 
It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  prosecution 
tmder  section  14(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964.  18  U.S.C.  1001,  or  18  U.S.C.  287  which 
deal  with  knowing  misuse  of  food  stamps; 
false,  fictitious,  or  fraudiUent  statements 
knowingly  and  willfully  made;  and  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  claims,  which  would 
be  prohibited  by  this  provision  since  It  ex- 
cepts prosecution  for  fraud.  The  use  of  the 
words  "or  information"  might  indicate  that 
Information  as  to  Illegal  gains,  Income  tax 
evasion,  or  other  crimes  contained  in  an 
affidavit  could  not  form  the  basis  for  prose- 
cution for  such  crimes;  but  nothing  In  the 
legislative  history  of  this  provision  would 
Indicate  that  such  Is  Its  purpose. 

It  Is  questionable  whether  this  provision 
could  In  any  way  prevent  prosecutions  for 
perjury  under  State  laws. 

The  net  effect  of  sections  1(12)  and  1(17) 
may  be  that  applications  will  have  to  be 
sworn  to,  false  statements  may  subject  the 
affiant  to  State  perjury  laws  (as  well  as  ap- 
plicable Federal  fraud  laws),  and  the  State 
agency  will  be  prohibited  from  looking  be- 
hind the  affidavit  In  determining  ellglbllty. 

Secton  1(8)  Eligibility.  Section  5(a)  of  the 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  1(8)  of  S.  2547, 
makes  every  household  whose  Income  Is  In- 
sufficient to  permit  It  to  purchase  an  ade. 
quate  diet  absolutely  eligible  to  participate  In 
the  program.  Existing  law  limits  participa- 
tion to  such  families,  but  does  not  make 
them  absolutely  eligible.  Section  5(b)  of  the 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  1(8)  of  the  bill 
requires  a  limitation  on  resources,  but  pro- 
vides "such  limitation  shall  apply  to  the  in- 
come, if  any,  realized  from  such  resources  and 
not  to  any  income  which  might  be  realized 
through  liquidation  of  such  resources."  Since 
the  language  quoted  reduces  the  resource 
limitation  to  an  actual  Income  limitation, 
section  1(8)  would  appear  to  prevent  dis- 
qualification of  a  household  which  had  un- 
limited resources  In  cash,  land,  or  other  assets 
not  currently  producing  any  Income. 

Section  HIS)  local  administratton  by  the 
Secretary. — This  section  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  administer  the  program  In  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  If — 

(1)  the  State  agency  fails  to  administer 
the  program  in  compliance  with  the  law; 

(2)  the  State  agency  does  not  request  a 
program  after  the  Secretary  has  made  an 
offer  of  Federal  payments  as  authorized  by 
this  section; 

(3)  on  or  after  January  i,  1971.  a  program 
Is  not  In  operation; 

(4)  the  ratio  of  participants  to  persons 
classified  by  O.E.O.  as  low  Income  is  not  ade- 
quate to  effectuate  the  Act. 

Item  (2)  appears  to  be  meaningless,  since 
the  section  does  not  authorize  "an  offer  of 
Federal  payments." 

Section  2(9)  value  of  coupon  allotment. — 
Section  1(9)  provides  that  the  face  value  of 
the  coupon  allotment  issued  to  any  eligible 
household  shall  be  "not  less"  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  purchase  an  adequate 
diet.  This  would  be  the  minimum  value  that 
could  be  issued.  There  is  no  maximum  speci- 
fied. Section  1(2)  provides  that  coupons  may 
be  tised  for  "such  products  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  personal 
cleanUneas,  hygiene,  and  home  sanitation." 
Webster'a  New  International  Dictionary,  Sec- 
ond Edition,  deOnes  "hygiene"  as  "a  system 


of  principles  or  rules  designed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  health".  It  might  be  difficult  for  the 
Secretary  to  determine  that  shelter,  clothing, 
water,  medicine,  and  other  Items  generally 
considered  as  necessities  are  not  necessary 
to  health.  Section  1(1)  of  the  bill  makes  pro- 
vision of  "adequate  levels  of  food  consump- 
tion .  .  .  among  low-income  households"  a 
purpose  of  the  Act.  Since  section  1(2)  de- 
fines food  to  Include  Items  necessary  for  hy- 
giene, this  makes  it  the  purpose  of  the  Act 
to  provide  for  adequate  levels  of  shelter, 
clothing,  water,  medicines,  and  other  items 
necessary  to  health.  Section  1(9)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  the  coupon  allotment 
large  enough  to  carry  out  this  purpose  of  the 
Act. 

To  the  extent  that  the  charge  for  a  coupon 
aUotment  is  based  on  household  income,  an 
increase  In  the  coupon  aUotment  to  cover 
health  items  would  not  result  In  an  Increase 
In  the  charge  made  to  the  participant. 

As  the  coupon  allotment  is  Increased  the 
program  would  become  attracUve  to  house- 
holds with  higher  Incomes.  Section  1(8)  of 
the  bill  provides  for  Imposition  of  a  maxi- 
mum Income  on  ellglbUlty,  but  sets  forth 
no  criteria.  Based  on  the  Secretary's  state- 
ments that  the  limit  would  have  been  $4,000 
per  year  under  S.  2547,  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  (« 1.200  coupon  value  divided  by  30 
percent  maximum  charge)  the  limit  under 
S.  2547  as  passed  by  the  Senate  would  prob- 
ably be  W.OOO  per  year  on  the  basis  of  cou- 
pons for  food  alone  (not  Including  health 
Items),  a  low-cost  diet  of  8125  per  month 
($1,500  per  annum) ,  and  a  maximum  charpe 
of  25  percent.  As  the  value  of  the  coupon 
aUotment  Is  Increased  above  $1,500  to  In- 
clude health  items  it  would  seem  likely  that 
the  maximum  Income  would  be  Increased 
above  $6,000. 

Respectfully, 

Haekkr  T.  Stakton, 

Counsel. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ROGERS  DIS- 
CUSSES THE  MIDDLE  EAST  SITUA- 
TION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  9,  before  the  1969  Galaxy  Con- 
ference on  Adult  Education.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
delivered  a  statesmanlike  address  which 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    bt    the     Honorable    Whxiam    P. 
Rogers,   Secretary   or  State,  Betoee  the 
1969   Galaxy  Conference  on  Adult  Edv- 
CATioN,  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  Tuesday,  December  9.  1969 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charters.  Members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Planning  Committee,  and  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen  of   the    1969   Galaxy   Conference  on 
Adult  Education. 

I  tun  very  happy  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning and  be  a  part  of  this  impressive  confer- 
ence. 

The  Galaxy  Conference  represents  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  significant  efforts  In  the 
nation's  history  to  further  the  goals  of  aU 
phases  of  adult  and  continuing  education. 

The  State  Department,  as  you  know,  has 
an  active  Interest  In  this  subject.  It  is  our 
beUef  that  foreign  poUcy  issues  should  be 
more  broadly  understood  and  considered.  As 
you  know  we  are  making  a  good  many  efforts 
toward  providing  continuing  education  in  the 
foreign  affairs  field.  I  am  happy  tonight  to 
join  so  many  staunch  allies  In  those  en- 
deavors! 

In  the  hope  that  I  may  further  that  cause 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  a  foreign 
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policy  matter  which  la  of  great  concern  to 
our  nation 

I  am  going  to  sp«&k  tonight  about  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  Bast  I  weint  to  refer 
to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  \s  it  relates 
to  that  iltuatlon  la  the  hope  that  there  may 
be  a  better  understanding  of  that  policy  and 
the  reasons  for  It. 

Pollowln*  the  third  Arab-Israeli  war  \u 
twenty  years,  there  w«a  an  upsurge  of  hop* 
that  a  lasting  peace  could  be  achieved  That 
hope  has  unfortunately  not  De««n  reah^sed 
There  is  no  area  jf  the  world  t(xlay  '.hat  Is 
more  important  because  .t  oould  easily  again 
be  the  source  of  another  r,fr!>iU8  cmillagra- 
tlon 

When  this  Administration  took  office  one 
of  our  Rrst  actions  m  foreign  alTalrs  was  to 
examine  carefully  the  entire  situation  In 
the  Middle  East  It  was  obvious  '.hat  a  con- 
tinuation of  '.he  unre-solved  conflict  there 
would  be  extremely  dangenjus.  that  the  par- 
Ues  to  the  conflict  alone  would  not  be  able 
to  overcome  their  legitcy  <'t  suspicion  to 
achieve  a  political  settlement,  and  that  In- 
ternational efforts  to  help  needed  support 

The  United  States  decided  it  had  a  re- 
sponsibility ro  play  a  direct  role  In  seeking  a 
solution 

Thus,  w*  accepted  a  .^uggestum  put  for- 
ward"both  5y  the  Preiich  Government  and 
the  Secret-iry  General  of  the  United  Nations 
We  agreed  that  the  major  p-wers — the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  France^  should  cooperate  to  as- 
sist the  Secretarv  General's  representative. 
.Embassador  Jarring,  m  working  out  a  set- 
tlement :n  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  .Security  Council  of  'he  United  .Na- 
tions of  .November  1967  We  also  decided  to 
consult  directly  with  'he  .Soviet  Union,  hop- 
ing to  achieve  :is  wide  xn  area  if  agreement 
as  possible  between  us 

These  decisions  were  made  in  full  recog- 
nition of  the  following  important   factors 

Firft.  we  knew  that  nations  not  directly 
involved  could  not  make  a  durable  peace  for 
•he  peoples  and  governments  Involved  feace 
rests  with  the  parties  to  the  conflict  The 
efforts  of  major  powers  can  help,  they  can 
provide  a  catalyst:  they  can  stimulate  the 
parties  to  talk:  'hey  can  encourage:  they 
can  help  define  a  realistic  framework  for 
agreement,  but  an  agreement  among  other 
powers  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  agreement 
among  the  parties  themselves 

Second,  we  knew  that  a  durable  peace  must 
meet  the  ietritlmate  concerns  of  both  sides 
Th\'d.  we  were  clear  that  the  only  frame 
wfjrk  for  a  negotiated  settlement  was  one  in 
accordance  with  the  entire  text  of  the  UN 
Security  Council  resolution  That  resolution 
was  agreed  upon  after  long  aiid  ardous  nego- 
tiations; It  is  carefully  balanced,  it  provides 
the  basis  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace — a  final 
settlement — not  merely  an  interlude  between 
wars. 

foi/rt>i,  we  believed  that  a  protracted  pe- 
riod of  no  -A-tr  no  peace,  recurrent  violence. 
and  spreading  chaos  would  5erve  the  Interests 
of  no  nation,  m  or  out  of  the  Middle  East. 

For  eight  months  we  have  pursued  the.se 
consul'ations.  in  Pour  Power  talks  at  the 
United  Natinns.  and  in  bilateral  disctissions 
with  the  Soviet  Union 

In  our  taik.s  with  the  Soviets,  we  have 
proceeded  In  the  belief  that  the  s'akes  are 
so  high  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
determine  whether  we  can  achieve  parallel 
views  which  would  encourage  the  parties  to 
work  out  a  stable  ;tnd  equitable  solution  We 
are  under  :io  illusions,  we  are  fully  conscious 
of  past  difficulties  and  present  realities.  Our 
talks  with  the  .Soviets  have  brought  a  meas- 
ure of  understanding  but  very  substantial 
dlfTerences  remain  We  regret  that  the  .Soviets 
have  delayed  In  resf>ondlng  to  new  formula- 
tions submitted  to  them  on  October  28  How- 
ever we  win  continue  to  discuss  the«.e  prob- 
lems with  the  Soviet  Union  as  long  as  there 


Is   any   realistic   hope    that  such   dlicUMlon* 
might  further  the  cause  of  peace 

The  substance  of  the  talks  that  we  have 
had  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  interested  parties  through  dip- 
lomatic channels  Thi.%  priKress  has  served  to 
highlight  the  main  rrjadblocka  to  the  Initia- 
tion of  useful  negotlatii.ns  among  the  parties 
On  one  hand,  the  Arab  leaders  fear  that 
Israel  is  not  In  fact  prepared  to  withdraw 
from  .\rab  territory  K-cupled  In  the  1967  war 
On  the  other  hand  I.sraeh  leaders  lear  that 
the  Arab  states  are  not  ui  fact  prepared  to  live 
in  peace  with  Israel 

Kach  side  can  cite  from  its  viewpoint  con- 
siderable evidence  to  support  us  lears  Each 
side  has  permitted  its  attention  to  be  iccu.sed 
.soUdlv  and  to  s.i:ne  extent  solely  on  these 
fears 

What  can  the  United  States  do  to  help  to 
overcome  these  roadbliK-ks  ' 

Our  ptilicy  Is  and  will  continue  Ui  be  a 
balamed  one 

We  have  friendly  ties  with  b<.th  Arabs  and 
Israelis  To  call  for  Israeli  withdrawal  as  en- 
visaged In  the  UN  resolution  wlthi)ut  achiev- 
ing agreement  <jn  jwace  would  be  partisan 
toward  the  Arabs  r.i  all  on  the  .Erabs  to 
accept  peace  without  Israeli  withdrawal 
would  be  partisan  toward  Israel  Therefore. 
our  p^.llcv  Is  to  piicfuirage  the  Arabs  to  ac- 
cept a  permanent  peaie  based  on  a  binding 
.igreement  and  to  urge  the  IsraelLs  to  with- 
draw from  'X-cupled  territ<jrv  when  their 
territorial  integrltv  is  assured  as  envisaged 
by  the  Security  Council  resolution 

In  an  effort  to  broaden  the  scope  of  dis- 
cussion we  liave  recently  resumed  Pour 
Power  negotiations  at   the  United  Nations 

Let  me  outline  our  policy  on  larlous  ele- 
ments of  the  .Security  Council  Restilutlon 
The  basic  and  related  Issues  might  be  de- 
scribed as  peace,  security,  withdrawal  and 
territory 

I'E.^t  E    BETWEEN    rjIE    PARrtES 

The  Resolution  of  the  .Security  Council 
makes  clear  that  the  goal  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  of  peace  between  the  parties 
instead  of  the  state  i>f  belligerency  which  has 
characterized  relations  for  over  20  vears  We 
believe  the  conditions  and  obligations  of 
peace  must  be  defined  In  specific  terms  For 
example,  navigation  rights  in  the  Suez  Canal 
and  m  the  Straits  ..f  Tiran  .should  he  spelled 
out.  Respect  for  .sovereignty  and  obligations 
of  the  parties  to  each  other  must  be  made 
specific 

But  peace,  of  course.  Involves  much  more 
til  .n  this  It  Is  also  a  matter  of  the  attitudes 
and  intentions  of  the  ;>artiefi  Are  they  ready 
to  c'.fXlst  with  one  .mother'  Can  a  Uve-and- 
let-Uve  attitude  replace  suspicion,  mistrust 
and  hate'  \  peace  agreement  between  the 
parties  must  be  based  on  clear  and  stated 
intentions  and  a  willingness  'm  bring  about 
basic  changes  In  the  attitudes  and  condi- 
tions which  are  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
East  today, 

SECt'IUTy 

A  lasting  peace  must  be  sustained  by 
a  sense  of  security  or.  both  sides  To  this 
end.  as  envisaged  in  the  Security  Council 
reeolutlon.  th-?re  should  be  demilitarized 
zones  and  related  security  arrangements 
more  reliable  than  those  which  existed  In 
•he  area  In  the  past  The  parties  themselve.s. 
with  .Ambassador  Jarrlng's  help,  are  In  the 
best  position  to  work  out  the  nature  and 
the  details  of  such  security  arrangements 
It  Is.  after  all.  their  Interests  which  are 
at  stake  and  their  territory  which  Is  in- 
volved They  must  live  with  the  results 
wrrHua.»wAi,  and  thrritohv 

The  Security  Council  Resolution  en- 
dorses the  principle  of  the  nonacqulsltlon 
■jf  territory  by  war  and  calls  for  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  armed  forces  from  territories  oc- 
cupied   In    the    1967    war     We    support    this 


part    of    the    Resolution,    Including     with- 
drawal. Just  as  we  do  lU  other  elements 

Tlie  boundaries  from  which  the  u*67 
war  began  were  established  in  the  1949 
Armistice  Agreements  and  have  defined  the 
areas  of  national  Jurisdiction  in  the  Middle 
East  for  20  years.  Those  boundaries  were 
armistice  lines,  not  final  political  btirders 
The  rights,  claims  and  positions  of  the  par- 
ties in  an  ultimate  i>eaceful  settleme:,i 
were  reserved  oy  the  .\rmlstlce  Agreement 

The  Security  Council  Resolution  neri.er 
endorses  nor  precludes  these  armistice  lin*'s 
as  the  definitive  political  boundaries  How- 
ever. It  calls  for  withdrawal  from  rjccupied 
territories,  the  non-acqulsltlon  of  territorv 
by  war.  and  for  the  establ.shment  of  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries. 

We  believe  that  while  recognized  politi- 
cal boundaries  must  be  established  and 
agreed  upon  »\  the  partle.-s,  any  changes 
in  the  preexisting  lines  should  not  reflect 
the  weight  of  conquest  and  should  be  ccn- 
flned  to  insubstantial  alterations  required 
for  mutual  security  We  do  not  Mippcrt 
expansionism  We  believe  troops  must  >;e 
withdrawn  as  the  Resolution  provides  Wo 
support  Israels  security  and  the  security 
of  the  Arab  states  as  well.  We  are  lor  li 
lasting  peace  that  requires  security  for  both. 
By  emph.islzing  the  key  issues  of  peace,  .ve- 
cLirlty.  withdrawal  and  territory.  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  'he  Impression  that  other  :;- 
sues  are  not  equally  important  Two  In  p.ir- 
tlcular  deserve  special  mention— the  que:- 
tlons  of  refugees  .aid  of  Jerusalem. 

There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  without  a 
Just  settlement  jI  the  problem  of  those  Pal- 
estinians fhom  the  wars  of  1948  and  1967 
have  made  homeless.  The  human  dimen.sk  n 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  has  been  of  .,pe- 
claJ  concern  to  the  United  States  lor  .  •. tr 
twenty  years  During  this  period  the  United 
States  has  contributed  ab<:>ut  $500  million  lor 
the  .support  and  education  of  the  Palestine 
refugees  We  are  prepared  to  contribute  gen- 
erously along  with  others  to  solve  this  pr.  :> 
lem  We  believe  its  just  settlement  must  take 
into  account  the  desires  and  aspirations  i.f 
the  refugees  and  the  legitimate  concerns  if 
the  governments  in  the  area 

The  problem  posed  by  the  refugees  will  be- 
come increasingly  serious  if  their  future  15 
not  resolved  There  is  a  new  consciousness 
among  the  young  Palestinians  who  have 
grown  up  since  1948  which  needs  to  te 
channeled  away  from  bitterness  ana  frustra- 
tion towards  hope  and  justice. 

The  question  of  the  future  sUtus  of  Jeru- 
salem, because  it  touches  deep  emotional, 
historical  and  rellciotis  well-springs,  is  par- 
ticularly complicated  We  have  made  clear  re- 
peatedly in  the  past  two  and  one-half  years 
that  we  cannot  accept  unilateral  actloris  1  y 
.tny  party  to  decide  the  hnal  status  of  the 
city.  We  believe  its  status  can  be  determined 
only  through  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
concerned,  which  in  practical  terms  means 
primarily  the  Governments  of  Israel  and 
Jordan,  taking  Into  account  the  Interests  of 
other  countries  In  the  area  and  the  inter- 
national conununlty.  We  do.  however,  sup- 
port certain  principles  which  we  believe 
would  provide  an  equitable  framework  fcr 
a  Jerusalem  settlement. 

Specifically,  we  believe  Jerusalem  should 
be  a  unlhed  city  within  which  there  would  no 
longer  be  restrictions  on  the  movement  tf 
persons  and  goods  There  should  be  open  ac- 
cess to  the  unified  city  for  persons  of  all 
faiths  .ind  nationalities.  Arrangements  Tor 
the  administration  of  the  imlfled  city  should 
•ake  Inu-  account  the  Interests  of  all  Its  In- 
habitants and  of  the  Jewish.  Islamic  and 
Christian  communities  And  there  should  be 
roles  for  both  Israel  and  Jordan  In  the  civic, 
economic  and  religious  life  of  the  city. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  agreement  on  the  key 
Issues  of  peace,  security,  withdrawal  and 
territory  will  create  a  climate  In  which  these 
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questions  of  refugees  and  of  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  other  aspects  of  the  conflict,  can 
t)e  resolved  as  part  of  the  overall  settlement. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  the  current 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  the  efforts 
to  move  matters  toward  a  settlement  entered 
a  particularly  intensive  phase.  Those  efforts 
continue  today. 

I  have  already  referred  to  our  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  connection  with  those 
talks  there  have  been  allegations  that  we 
tiave  been  seeking  to  divide  the  Arab  states 
bv  urging  the  UAR  to  make  a  separate  peace. 
liiese  allegations  are  false.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
ve  and  the  Soviets  have  been  concentrating 
on  the  questions  of  a  settlement  between 
Israel  and  the  United  Arab  RepubUc.  We  have 
been  doing  this  In  the  full  understanding  on 
both  our  parts  that,  before  there  can  be  a 
settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  there 
inu.st  be  agreement  between  the  parties  on 
other  aspects  of  the  settlement — not  only 
those  related  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
but  also  those  related  to  Jordan  and  other 
states  which  accept  the  Security  Council 
Resolution  of  November  1967. 

We  started  with  the  IsraeU-Unlted  Arab 
Republic  aspect  because  of  Us  Inherent  Im- 
portance lor  future  stability  In  the  area  and 
because  one  must  start  somewhere. 

We  are  also  ready  to  pursue  the  Jordanian 
aspects  of  a  settlement — In  fact  the  Pour 
Powers  In  New  York  have  begun  such  dis- 
cussions. Let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
the  U.S.  position  Is  that  Implementation  of 
the  c>verall  settlement  would  begin  only  after 
complete  agreement  had  been  reached  on  re- 
lated aspects  of  the  problem. 

In  c'ur  recent  meetings  with  the  Soviets,  we 
have  discussed  some  new  formulas  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  common  positions.  They  con- 
sist of  three  principal  elements i 

Fi'^t.  there  should  be  a  binding  commit- 
ment by  Israel  and  the  United  Arab  RepubUc 
to  peace  with  each  other,  with  all  the  specific 
obligations  of  peace  spelled  out.  including 
the  obligation  to  prevent  hostile  acts  orig- 
inating from   their  respective  territories. 

Scrond,  the  detailed  provisions  of  peace 
relating  to  security  safeguards  on  the  ground 
should  be  worked  out  between  the  parties, 
under  .Ambassador  Jarrlng's  auspices,  utiliz- 
ing the  procedures  followed  In  negotiating 
the  .Armistice  Agreements  under  Ralph 
Bunche  In  1949  at  Rhodes.  This  formula  has 
been  previously  used  with  success  In  negotia- 
tions between  the  parties  on  Middle  Eastern 
problems.  A  principal  objective  of  the  Pour 
Power  talks,  we  believe,  should  be  to  help 
.Ambassador  Jarring  engage  the  parties  in  a 
negotiating  process  under  the  Rhodes 
formula. 

So  far  as  a  settlement  between  Israel  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  goes,  these  safe- 
guards relate  primarily  to  the  area  of  Sbarm 
al-Shaykh  controlling  access  to  the  OuU  of 
Aqaba.  the  need  for  demilitarized  zones  as 
foreseen  in  the  Security  Council  Resolution, 
and  final   arrangements  In  the   Gaza  Strip. 

Third.  In  the  context  of  peace  and  agree- 
ment on  specific  security  safeguards,  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  forces  from  Egyptian  terri- 
tory would  be  required. 

Such  an  approach  directly  addresses  the 
principal  national  concerns  of  both  Israel 
and  the  UAR.  It  would  require  the  ITAR  to 
agree  to  a  binding  and  specific  commitment 
to  peace.  It  would  require  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  armed  forces  from  UAR  territory  to 
the  International  border  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  which  has  been  In  existence  for  over  a 
half  century.  It  would  also  require  the  parties 
themselves  to  negotiate  the  practical  se- 
curity arrangements  to  safeguard  the  peace. 

We  believe  that  this  approach  is  balanced 
and   fair. 

We  remain  Interested  in  good  relations  with 
all  States  In  the  area.  Whenever  and  wher- 
ever Arab  States  which  have  broken  off  diplo- 
matic relatlo-^s  with  the  United  States  are 
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prepared  to  restore  them,  we  shall  respond 
In   the   same   spirit. 

Meanwhile,  we  will  not  be  deterred  from 
continuing  to  pursue  the  paths  of  patient 
diplomacy  In  our  search  for  peace  In  the 
Middle  East.  We  will  not  shrink  from  ad- 
vocating necessary  compromises,  even  though 
they  may  and  probably  will  be  unpalatable 
to  both  sides.  We  remain  prepared  to  work 
with  others — In  the  area  and  throughout 
the  world — so  long  as  they  sincerely  seek  the 
end  we  seek:  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  Israel,  on  the  following  day,  I  believe, 
or  on  Friday,  as  reported  by  Mr.  James 
Feron  in  the  New  York  Times,  took  Mr. 
Rogers  to  task,  and  alleged,  as  the  head- 
line says,  that  the  United  States  is 
"moralizing."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article,  and  those  immediately 
related  thereto,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mas.  Men,  Replying  to  Rogers,  Says  That 
UNrrED  States  Is  "Moralizing" 
(By  James  Feron) 

jERtiSALKM,  December  12. — Premier  Oolda 
Melr  accused  the  United  States  today  of 
"moralizing"  on  the  subject  of  Middle  East 
peace. 

Replying  to  the  speech  Tuesday  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Melr 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  trying  to  equate 
Arab  and  Israeli  Intentions. 

Mr.  Rogers  had  said  that  United  States 
policy  was  "to  encourage  the  Arabs  to  ac- 
cept a  permanent  peace  based  on  a  binding 
agreement  and  to  urge  the  Israelis  to  with- 
draw from  occupied  territory  when  their  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  is  assured." 

Mrs.  Melr,  addressing  a  convention  of  Hls- 
tradrut,  the  Israeli  labor  federation,  said  of 
the  Americans:  "They  put  us  both  on  the 
scales  of  Justice  so  that,  God  forbid,  they 
shouldn't  appear  to  be  favoring  one  nation 
over  another." 

She  commented  caustically  as  to  what  she 
saw  as  the  problem  facing  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

"On  the  one  hand,  our  neighbors  do  not 
want  peace  and  are  preparing  for  war,"  she 
said.  "On  the  other  hand,  peace  is  precisely 
what  Israel  vrants.  Becatise  of  these  two  fac- 
tors there  Is  no  peace.  So  then  the  two  sides 
are  equal  and  one  must  treat  both  sides  with 
the  same  friendship." 

"In  these  dajrs  when  people  preach  to  us," 
the  Premier  said,  alluding  to  Mr,  Rogers,  "It 
might  be  worthwhile  recalling  that  Israel 
did  not  rise  up  one  clear  day  and  decide  she 
must  go  out  and  conquer." 

She  reviewed  the  "real,  physical  dangers" 
that  faced  Israel  In  the  weeks  before  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  of  June,  1967.  "Now  they  are 
moralizing  that  expansion  is  not  nice,"  she 
said. 

ARAB     LEADERS'   ROLE    CrTED 

Major  powers  such  as  the  United  States 
"cannot  make  peace  on  behalf  of  the  Arabs," 
Mrs.  Melr  continued.  "It  was  the  Arab  lead- 
ers who  took  their  people  to  war  and  they 
must  now  declare  their  willingness  for  peace. 
It  will  not  help  If  the  big  powers  say  It  for 
them,"  she  declared. 

The  Israeli  Cabinet  met  In  emergency  ses- 
sion Wednesday  night  and  issued  a  post- 
mldnlght  statement  sharply  critical  of  "ex- 
trenal  efforts  and  Influences."  Mr.  Rogers, 
mindful  that  "peace  rests  with  the  parties 
to  the  conflict,"  had  said  the  major  powers 
could  serve  as  a  catalyst,  "stimulating  the 
parties  to  talk." 

Israeli  leaders  contend  that  such  efforts 
only  encourage  the  Arabs  to  believe  that 
peace  can  be  Imposed  on  the  area.  The  Israeli 


position  Is  that  only  when  the  Arabs  are 
prepared  to  negotiate  directly,  and  therefore 
recognize  Israel's  sovereignty,  will  resultant 
agreements  have  any  meaning. 

Mrs.  Melr  said  that  Israel  wotild  not  ac- 
cept any  proposals  'that  fall  shcMt  of  real 
peace."  Nor,  she  added,  would  Israel  "agree 
to  borders  that  make  the  nation  vulnerable." 

"All  we  want  is  what  dozens  and  dozens 
and  dozens  of  other  nations  have :  peace  with 
borders  that  are  defendable,"  the  Premier 
added. 

Mrs.  Melr,  alluding  again  to  the  United 
States,  said :  "We  don't  want  anybody  to  come 
and  fight  ovir  battles,  either,  but  we  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  we  not  stand 
emptyhanded  against  better  and  better  tanks, 
planes  and  cannons." 

Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  speech  in  Washington 
before  a  conference  on  adult  education,  had 
Indicated  that  the  United  States  favored  al- 
mcwt  complete  Israeli  withdrawal,  from  oc- 
cupied areas,  with  "roles  for  both  Israel  and 
Jordan  In  the  civic,  economic  and  religious 
life"  of  Jerusalem. 

Israel  has  absorbed  the  former  Jordanian 
sector  of  Jerusalem  and  has  said  that  she 
would  accede  only  to  a  Jordanian  role  in  the 
city's  Moslem  religious  shrines.  Israel  has 
also  effectively  absorbed  the  occupied  Gkjlan 
heights  of  Syria  and  has  indicated  that  she 
will  also  retain  the  Gaza  Strip. 


U.S.  Position  Explained 
Washington,  December  12. — A  State  De- 
partment spokesman  said  today  that  Mrs. 
Melr's  criticism  of  the  United  States  for 
"moralizing"  over  peace  prospects  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  missed  the  point  of  American  policy. 
"When  we  talk  of  an  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  occupied  territory,"  he  said,  "we  talk 
In  terms  of  a  binding  Arab  commitment  to  a 
permanent  peace  and  acceptance  of  recog- 
nized political  boundaries  by  all  parties." 

"On  matters  of  basic  security — on  the 
prime,  but  issues — we  leave  the  matters  en- 
tirely to  negotiations  between  the  Israelis 
and  the  Egyptians,"  he  added. 

Eban  Bars  Outside  Dictation 
The  Israeli  Foreign  Minister,  Abba  Eban. 
emphasized  In  New  York  yesterday  that  "we 
shall  not  allow  our  future  to  be  written  from 
the  outside." 

Mr.  Eban,  addressing  a  luncheon  audience 
at  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  54  West  40th 
Street,  stressed  that  neither  friendly  nor  un- 
friendly powers  could  dictate  a  course  of  ac- 
tion for  Israel  that  would  Infringe  on  her 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Irv'ing 
Spiegel,  entitled  "$500  MUlion  Drive  Is 
Set  by  U.J.A." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

$500-MiLLiON  Drive  Is  Set  by  U.J.A. 
(By  Irving  Spiegel) 

The  executive  head  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  reported  yesterday  that  more  than 
$500-niillion  would  be  needed  next  year  In 
philanthropic  funds  to  cope  with  the  hu- 
manitarian needs  of  Jews  the  world  over, 
with  special  emphasis  on  Israel. 

Rabbi  Herbert  A.Trledman,  executive  chair- 
man of  the  appeal,  told  Jewish  leaders  at- 
tending the  appeal's  annual  national  confer- 
ence at  the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel  that  most 
of  the  money  must  be  raised  in  this  country. 

While  the  appeal  did  not  fix  a  goal,  it  was 
explained  that  next  year's  requirement  was 
based  on  the  budgetary  needs  set  forth  by 
the  appeal's  constituent  agencies,  of  which 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel  is  the  major 
beneficiary. 
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At  Thursday  olgbi'a  a«8«ton  LouU  A. 
Plncua,  ctaalnnAQ  of  U>e  Jewtali  Agency,  satd 
tbMt  American  Jowtsta  support  ms  ne«d«d 
to  help  meet  the  bucoAnltanaQ  needs  of  iha 
people  of  Israel  "  He  w»s  tnaccur«tely  re- 
ported CO  have  said  that  the  support  waa 
needed  to  help  meet  Lsrael's  defense  expendi- 
tures 

The  Jewt&h  Agency  carries  ^ut  reeettJement 
and  rehabilitation  programs  and  jther  proj- 
ects among  those  who  have  arrived  in  Israel 
from  various  counties  and  who  are  recent 
arrlTals. 

noTTBae  oktati-b) 
In  pointing  out  that  60.000  Immigrants 
were  expected  to  arrive  In  Israel  next  year. 
Rabbi  Prtedman  said  it  was  the  obligation  of 
their  feUow  Jews  to  make  their  arrival  part 
of  a  fruitful  renaissance  of  Jewlah  life  in  a 
war-harasaed  state  " 

In  a  breakdown  of  flnanclal  requirements. 
Rabbi  Friedman  said  that  »135-mllUon  would 
be  needed  in  Israel  for  SL>clal  welfare  serv- 
icer ;mm.gratli-in  and  absorption.  •flO-mllUon 
for  health  services  »7.i-mllllon  for  <Kluca- 
tlon  with  various  ot.ncr  ;arv?e  -urns  needed 
for  youth  care  and  tralnini<  and  Immigrant 
housing 

The  Joint  Distribution  C"rimmU;ee  the 
major  Amwican  agency  aiding  needv  Jews 
overseaa.  has  adopted  a  budget  of  »24  i- 
mllllon  fir  .".ext  vear  to  provide  a  broad  ranife 
of  health  and  welfare  services  ;  <r  more  than 
300  000  needy  Jews  in  27  couiitrlps  Part  uf 
this  money  la  earmarked  for  ipprial  projects 
among  the  elderly  and  ill  immigrants  In 
Israel 

Mr  FtJLBRIGHT  Mr  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  is  to  illustrate  what  seems 
•  >  m"  1  rather  unseemly  attack  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  while,  at  the  same  time. 
the  D.J  A  IS  promoting  a  proKnun  to 
raise  $500  million  in  this  country,  which, 
as  everyone  knows,  is  tax  deductible  and 
which  adds  to  the  foreign  exchange  of 
Israel,  for  the  purchase  of  anytiiing.  m- 
cluding  arms 


The  ACnNO  PRK8IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  OBJECTION  TO  LIMITA- 
TION OP  DEBATE  ON  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  give  notice  to  the  leadership 
that  I  have  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  foreign  aid  bUl.  but  I  do  not  wish 
an  a«rreement  on  limiution  of  time  to 
be  entered  into  without  my  being  here 
I  will  be  nearby.  I  want  an  understand- 
ing with  the  leadership  that  there  be  no 
agreement  on  limitation  on  time,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  after  the 
debate  begfiis. 

Mr  President.  I  want  it  very  clearly 
understood  that  I  be  notified  before  any 
agreement  on  limitation  of  time  is  en- 
tered into  on  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  which  I  understand  is  the  pending 
busmess  I  am  in  a  conference  down- 
stairs with  the  House  I  can  be  reached, 
and  I  can  be  here  in  a  few  minutes  if 
any  proposal  for  a  limitation  of  time  is 
made 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1965 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
for  second  reading  HR  4249.  which 
the  clerk  will  state 

The  Lecislativi  Cluk.  H.R.  4249.  an 
act  to  extend  the  Voting  RiKhU  Act  of 
1965  with  respect  to  the  discriminatory 
use  of  tests  and  devices 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  it  is  my  m- 
tention  to  object  to  further  proceedings, 
involving  rule  XIV.  and  I  make  this  an- 
nouncement now  m  order  to  protect  my 
rights  under  the  actions  prescribed  under 
rule  XIV.  but  withhold  that  objection  to 
permit  any  colloquy  with  respect  to  dis- 
position of  the  bill 

Pirst.  Mr  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
state  it. 

Mr  HART  Havmy;  noted  this  inten- 
tion to  object,  are  my  ru'hts  under  rule 
XIV  now  protected'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  will  prot<>ct  all  rights  of 
the  Senator  under  rule  XIV  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding under  rule  XIV  and  other 
precedents  that  if  objection  is  heard,  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar 

Mr  HART  Any  subsequent  motion  un- 
der the  conditions  now  established,  with 
objection  under  rule  XIV.  will  .send  the 
bill  to  the  calendar,  is  that  correcf 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  is  not  sure  about  any 
subsequent  motion.  The  precedent,  as  the 
Chair  understands  it.  Is  that  if  objection 
Is  made  before  any  action  Is  taken  after 
a  bill  IS  received  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  after  receiving  second 
reading,  it  shall  then  be  placed  on  the 
calendar 

Mr.  HART  .Another  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
state  it. 

Mr  HART  Specifically,  if.  hereafter, 
a  motion  Is  made  to  refer  that  bill  to 
committee,  with  or  without  instructions, 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  having 
kfiveji  this  notice  of  objection  to  further 
proceedings  under  rule  XIV  the  bill  then 
would  go  to  the  calendar.  Is  that  correct? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Parliamentarian  informs  the 
Chair  that  the  Senate  does  not  have  any 
exact  or  precise  precedent  on  that  spe- 
cific point,  and  until  the  point  Is  raised. 
the  Chair  will  not  resolve  the  question 
in  advance  on  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
Mr.  HART  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan IS  anxious  not  to  foreclose  discus- 
sion but  IS  anxious  equally  that  at  no 
stage  shall  he  now,  having  announced 
his  intention  to  object  under  rule  XIV, 
lose  the  protection  of  that  rule 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  protect  the  Senator 
by  submitting  any  stated  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  the  Senate,  but  pre- 
liminary announcement  of  intention  has 
ni  parliamentary  standing. 
Mr    HART    Could  I  ask   unanimous 


cor^ent  that  my  right  under  rule  XlV 
continue  to  be  available,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  I  do  not  now  raise 
objection  under  rule  XIV.  wlthboldmg  ;t 
only  for  purposes  of  discussion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. May  the  Chair  first  make  a  state- 
ment before  the  question  Is  propounded. 
The  Chair  is  going  to  protect  the  rig. its 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  or  any 
other  Senator  under  rule  XTV.  Before 
any  action  is  taken,  there  will  be  an 
Inquiry  if  there  is  objection  to  further 
conslderaUon  of  the  bUl.  and  il  objtc- 
tlon  IS  heard  it  is  the  Chair's  undtr- 
.standmg.  under  previous  precedent,  tiiat 
the  bill  will  then  immediately  go  to  the 
calendar. 

Now.  if  the  Senator  from  Michisan 
wants  to  nail  it  down  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  Chair  will  propoimd  the  unai.i- 
mous-consent  request,  but  it  would  yeem 
that  it  IS  unnecessary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
who  has  the  floor,  that  he  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  as  to  whether  it  i.s 
obligatory  under  Senate  rules  to  undc- 
taike  the  bill  on  second  reading  todav 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  has  already  placed  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  for  second  read- 
ing, and  second  reading  has  been  had 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  point  I  am  trying  ) 
make  is  this:  Of  course,  the  objection 
as  I  understand  It.  to  the  bill  at  ihe 
present  time,  would  place  it  automat- 
ically on  the  calendar;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  Is  the  understanding  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Thus,  an  objection  places 
it  upon  the  calendar  so  that  it  would  be 
subject,  then,  after  the  passage  of  1  kt;- 
Islatlve  day,  to  a  motion  to  commit  eithtr. 
with  or  without  Instructions,  after,  f 
course,  the  bill  has  been  called  up  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  After  the  Senate— that  Is. 
a  majority  of  the  Senate — votes  to  call 
the  bill  up,  a  motion  to  commit  the  bill 
to  the  committee,  either  with  or  without 
Instructions,  would  be  in  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  motion  to  commit 
could  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  has  been  adopted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  motion  la  debatable. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  that  could  be  at  any 
time  before  final  passage  of  the  bUl. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator has  properly  stated  the  pcwllamen- 
tary  situation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  one  further  ptirliajnentary 
Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  ^orth  Carolina 
win  sUte  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  It  obligatory  at  this 
time  for  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to 
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make  his  objection?  Can  he  not  make 
that  at  a  later  time? 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  has  called  up  the  bill 
for  a  second  reading.  Until  action  is 
taken  on  the  bill,  the  Senator  frwn  Mich- 
igan has  time  to  Interpose  his  objection. 
If  he  does  interpose  such  an  objection, 
It  will  go  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
llamentary  inquiry. 

Tlje  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  the 
floor,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Chair 
has  indulged  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  parliamentary  Inquiries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  are  wasting  a  lot  of  words  and 
a  lot  of  time,  and  If  no  other  Senator  is 
going  to  object  to  bring  this  matter  to 
a  licad,  I  will  object.  What  Is  the  Sena- 
tor -  intention? 

Mr  HART.  Ml".  President,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  had  hoped  his  rights  un- 
der rule  XIV  could  be  protected.  That 
having  been  established,  other  Senators 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  make  sug- 
i:est'ons  or  raise  inquiries.  It  was  only  in 
the  !K)pe  that,  having  assured  rule  XTV 
protection  would  remain  available,  I  In- 
dicated an  intention  to  object,  but  did 
not  in  fact  object. 

As  I  understand  it,  if  objection  is  not 
.made  today,  the  bill,  having  been  laid 
do'.vn.  will  then  be  referred  to  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore If  obiection  is  not  heard;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  correct.  The  Chair 
would  refer  the  bill  to  the  appropriate 
com.mittee  Until  such  action  is  taken, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  right, 
under  rule  XIV.  clause  4.  to  interpose  an 
ob.'ectlon  t 

It  IS  the  intention  of  the  Chair  to  per- 
mit the  Senator  from  Michigan,  or  any 
Senator,  by  asking  if  there  is  an  ob- 
jection, and  if  objection  is  offered,  to 
place  the  bill  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  we 
ran  accommodate  the  interests  of  all  here 
by  my  making  this  Inquiry.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  having  given  notice,  as 
he  has.  if  discussion  develops  and  a  mo- 
tion then  is  made  to  refer  to  committee, 
either  with  or  without  instructions,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  have  the  op- 
portunity, before  action  is  taken  on  that 
motion,  to  make  objection  under  rule 
XIV? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  Is  Informed,  as  the  Chair 
has  stated  before,  that  there  Is  no  precise 
and  exact  precedent  for  the  situation 
that  has  been  hypothetically  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  And  if  ob- 
jection is  not  heard  at  the  present  time, 
and  if  during  the  course  of  colloquy  or 
discii.-^sion  a  motion  is  made,  that  is  a 
hypothetical  situation  that  the  Chair  Is 
not  at  the  present  time  ready  to  rule  on. 

Mr  HART.  It  is  that  hypothetical  and 
unanswered  question  that  would  compel 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  object 
under  rule  XIV. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore ObjecUon  Is  heard.  The  blU  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar  under  rule  XIV, 
clause  4. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  a  Senator,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  H.R.  4249  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  Instruc- 
tions to  report  back  not  later  than 
March  1,  1970,  and  that  on  that  date,  or 
the  first  date  the  Senate  Is  In  session  fol- 
lowing March  1,  1970,  H.R.  4249  be  made 
the  pending  business  Immediately  upon 
the  completion  of  the  morning  hour  on 
that  day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  motion  In  order  to- 
day? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  has  been  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  a  motion  would  be  In  order 
tomorrow.  After  the  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Calendar,  unani- 
mous consent  is  in  order  today,  but  a 
motion  Is  not  in  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  re- 
served the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  answer  to  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  that  a  motion  at  this 
time  Is  not  In  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Is  correct.  A  motion 
at  this  time  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  A  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, then,  is  made  because  of  the  fact 
that  a  motion  itself  is  not  in  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  has  no  way  of  knowing 
the  motive  for  putting  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  motive  is  a 
promise  made  to  a  fellow  Senator,  and  it 
is  being  entered  at  his  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  a  right  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Is  this  motion  not  in 
order  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Which  motion? 

Mr.  HART.  The  motion  that  was  first 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
made  a  imanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HART.  I  apologize.  I  thought  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  motion. 

If  this  imanimous-consent  request 
were  phrased  as  a  motion  at  the  next  or 
any  subsequent  legislative  day,  it  would 
then  be  in  order,  after  the  bill  had  been 
taken  off  the  calender? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct,  after  the 
bill  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  think  it  is  due  the  Senate  that 
Senators  who  ore  reluctant  to  grant  the 
unanimous  consent  make  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  reason.  The  track  record  of 
bills  that  are  denominated  dvU  rights 
bills  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  makes 
us  understand  clearly  that  haring  the 


votes  to  report  a  bill,  having  the  votes  to 
adopt  an  amendment  or  a  substitute.  Is 
no  guarantee  that  we  slMill  have  the  right 
k)  vote.  And  to  refer  a  Mil  to  a  committee 
of  this  character,  but  without  instruction 
that  Inside  the  committee  each  member 
shall  have  the  right  to  have  a  declslcKi 
made,  to  hav»  a  vote  taken  on  any 
amendment  or  substitute — unless  that 
explicit  protection  and  assurance  Is  given, 
it  compels  those  of  us  who  have  a  concern 
in  this  area  to  be  unwilling,  until  oppor- 
timlty  at  least  has  been  had  here  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  to  develop  an  agree- 
ment that  would  give  assurance  Inside 
Che  committee,  to  object. 

With  that  explanation;  namely,  that 
we  would  hope  that  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  an  agreement  might  t)e  de- 
veloped, whether  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  Internally  In  the  committee,  to 
insure  that  votes  be  had  in  the  cc«n- 
mlttee,  objection  Is  made  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  objects. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  withhold  It  momen- 
tarily in  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  or  other  Senators  may  make 
a  comment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  HART.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  objects. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  can  make  com- 
ments without  reservations,  because  the 
matter  in  question  is  now  on  the  calendar. 

I  would  think  that  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan would  be  a  matter  which  would  call, 
for  the  whole  Senate  to  decide,  becat 
what  he  is  suggesting  Is,  in  effect,  that 
the  Senate  tell  a  proper  committee  of 
this  body  what  its  members  should  do 
within  a  certain  length  of  time  within 
the  committee  on  the  matter  of  votes. 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
hoped — and  I  am  speaking  for  myself 
this  time — that  the  Senators  primarily 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  merits 
of  H.R.  4249  will  be  able  to  work  out  an 
accommodation  with  respect  to  referral 
of  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  bill  Is  now  on  the  calendar 
under  rule  XTV,  awaiting  that  agree- 
ment, and  when  it  is  worked  out,  if  it  is 
worked  out,  the  bill  can  be  taken  off  the 
calendar  and  referred  at  that  time,  with 
the  Instructions  agreed  upon.  Otherwise, 
the  bill  will  remain  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  recognition  here 
which  might  have  been  more  difficult  to 
obtain  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  think  there  Is  something  very  def- 
initely and  favorably  to  be  said  about 
the  competing  bills  which  are  both  actu- 
ally before  the  Senate.  One  of  them,  the 
simple  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  Is  in  the  committee  already,  and  I 
believe  in  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  North  Carolina;  and  no  action 
has  been  taken  on  It  of  which  I  am  aware. 
The  other  bill  haa  come  over  from  the 
HouM  of  Representatives,  aoid  is  subject 
to  objection.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  House  of 
Represenutlves  before  the  other  bill 
was  acted  upon.  Indicated  that  he  had 
in  mind  two  major  and  overriding  con- 
cerns about  this  bin,  both  of  which  I  can 
accept:  The  provision  for  voting  In  na- 
tional elections  where  a  citizen  has  moved 
to  another  State  more  than  60  days 
before  the  election,  and  the  national  ban 
on  Illiteracy  tests. 

There  are  other  things  In  the  House 
bUl  which  this  Senator,  for  one,  could  not 
accept.  I  was  hopeful  that  we  could 
either  get  action  within  the  committee, 
which  we  have  not  had.  on  the  commit- 
tee bill,  or  that  we  could  have  an  agree- 
ment to  refer  this  bill — as  to  which  I 
would  be  glad  to  support  the  adminis- 
tration on  those  points  I  have  mentioned, 
together  with  the  extension  of  the  Vot- 
ing Illghts  Act.  as  a  paclcage  or  compro- 
mise sol  uUon. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  ar- 
rive at  a  solution  on  which  reasonable 
men  could  agree.  In  due  process  and  in 
keepmg  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  is 
to  permit  the  bill  to  be  referred  to  the 
committee,  under  instructions  that  it  be 
reported  back  on  a  day  certain,  in  Febru- 
ary' or  March,  for  example,  and  with 
further  instructions  to  the  committee  to 
extend  to  each  member  of  the  Judiciary- 
Committee  the  ri«ht  to  vote  on  the  bill, 
or  amendments  or  a  substitute,  or  if  that 
seems  too  much,  perhaps  only  the  right 
to  vote  for  a  smgle  substitute  for  the 
bill. 

It  seems  to  me,  first,  that  the  denial 
of  that  right  could  only  be  Interposed  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  vote,  and 
second,  that  the  instruction  does  not  vio- 
late the  rules  of  the  Senate,  smce  it  is  in 
keeping  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
committee,  and  does  not  instruct  the 
committee  how  anyone  shall  vote,  or 
even  when  they  shall  vote,  except  that 
it  shall  occur  prior  to  the  agreed  upon 
reference  back  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  stating  this  fully  because  I  shall 
not  be  moved  by  any  appeal  which  would 
argue  that  somebody's  rights  are  being 
violated  under  this  proposal.  The  pro- 
posal extends  to  Senators  m  committee 
the  right  to  consider,  to  debate,  to  vote, 
and  to  report  out.  There  is  nothing  im- 
usual  about  that;  we  do  it  every  day. 
And  it  retains  in  the  Senate  its  right  to 
act  after  full  and  free  debate,  ever>'  Sen- 
ator being  protected  in  his  rights  therein. 

But  to  uphold  the  right  to  vote  in  a 
committee  is  Illustrative  of  the  very 
thing  I  have  been  fighting  for,  for  27 
years,  and  that  is  to  uphold  the  right  of 
any  man  or  woman  anywhere  in  Amer- 
ica, otherwise  qualified,  to  exercLse  the 
franchise.  To  me  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
Senate  is  important,  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  committee  is  important,  and  the 
right  to  vote  m  the  Nation  is  important; 
and  I  lay  that  down  as  the  precept  that 
I  shall  follow. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  Senators  can 
find  a  way  to  agree  on  a  procedure  where- 
by alter  full  discussion,  this  bill  or  the 


other  one  can  be  reported  out  of  the 
committee  on  a  day  certain,  after  the 
extension  of  the  purest  and  simplest 
right  which  a  man  can  have,  which  is 
the  right  to  vote 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Let  the  Chair  make  a  statement 
first.  To  be  sure  that  the  parliamentary 
situation  Is  clear  to  all  Senators,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  propounded  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  it  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
the  bill  having  previously  been  placed  on 
the  calendar  That  is  the  present  parlia- 
mentary situation. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolma  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ERVm  Mr.  President,  some  108 
years  ago  the  States  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  at- 
tempted to  secede  from  the  Union.  The 
country  was  plunged  into  a  bloody  frat- 
ricidal war.  which  lasted  4  years,  and 
which  was  fought  by  the  Union  on  the 
ground  that  those  States  did  not  have 
the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union,  be- 
cause they  were  perpetually  members  of 
Che  Union 

Since  the  war  ended  in  1865,  those 
States  have  been  waitmg  for  the  privilege 
of  being  allowed  to  be  full-fledged  mem- 
bers of  the  Umon.  and  I  have  hoped  that 
m  the  year  of  our  Lord  1969,  those  Sena- 
tors who  profess  to  fight  for  equal  rights 
for  all  the  American  people  would  be 
willing  to  admit  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolma.  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  back  into  the  Union  as 
full-fledged  members,  and  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  the  Senators  from  those  seven 
States  equality  <if  rights  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  Aith  all  other  Members  of 
the  US.  Senate 

I  think  everyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  the  Senate,  at  least  since 
I  came  here  and  was  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  on  June  11.  1954.  knows  that 
no  bill  has  ever  been  held  on  the  calen- 
dar by  the  invocation  of  this  procedure 
except  so-called  civil  rights  bills. 

The  House-ptissed  administration  bill, 
in  my  Judgment.  Is  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause the  Constitution,  in  section  2  of 
article  I,  in  the  first  section  of  article  n. 
In  the  ninth  and  10th  amendments,  and 
in  the  17th  amendment,  says  the  right 
to  prescribe  qualifications  for  voting  be- 
longs to  the  States,  and  not  to  Congress; 
and  any  Supreme  Court  that  Is  wtUing  to 
give  the  words  of  the  Constitution  their 
obvious  and  plainly  intended  meaning 
would  hold  both  of  these  bUls  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  administration  bill,  though  un- 
constitutional, is  at  least  a  fairer  bill 
than  the  other,  because  it  applies  to  ail 
of  the  Union.  It  puts  all  of  the  States 
on  an  equality  with  each  other,  and  I 
have  more  respect  for  an  unconstitu- 
tional law  that  applies  In  like  manner 
to  everyone  in  like  circumstances  than 
I  do  for  a  bill  which  proposes  to  deny 
seven  States,  or  parts  of  those  States, 
rights  that  belong  to  every  other  State 
similarly  situated. 

I  hope  that  my  friends  who  advocate 
equal   rights   for  all   men  will   have  a 


moment  of  repentence,  and  agree  to 
allow  Senators  of  the  United  States, 
even  those  who  come  from  these  seven 
conquered  provinces,  an  equality  of 
rights  under  the  Senate  rules,  and  let 
the  bill  go  to  the  committee,  and  thus 
permit  the  committee  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  which 
may  be  proposed  to  it  and  study  whether 
they  be  constitutional  or  unconstitutional 
or  whether  they  be  wise  or  unwise. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  only  four 
southerners  on  the  17-man  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  them. 
We  could  not  obstruct  Senators  from 
exercising  any  of  their  rights  to  offer 
and  vote  on  amendments  even  if  we 
wished  to  do  so.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  to 
which  the  bill  would  go  first,  I  will  secure 
to  all  Senators  their  rights  in  these  re- 
spects. I  believe  in  due  process  for  all 
men.  I  even  t)elieve  In  due  process  for 
those  who  profess  to  believe  in  equal 
rights  for  all  men,  but  are  unwilling  to 
give  equal  rights  to  other  Senators  un- 
der Senate  rules. 

I  guarantee  them  a  hearing  and  op- 
portunity to  vote,  as  far  as  my  power  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Is  con- 
cerned. I  shall  do  this  because  I  believe 
In  equal  rights  for  all  men  and  in  equal- 
ity of  Senate  procedures  for  all  men.  I 
believe  in  due  process  for  all  men.  And 
I  believe  in  legislative  fairness  for  all 
men. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  >ield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator,  I  believe,  has  gone  about  as  far 
£is  he  can  reasonably  go. 

I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  work  out  some  arrangement  by  means 
of  which  the  bills  that  are  now  sitting 
on  the  calendar  could  be  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  under  certain 
instructions. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  blocking 
point  Is  the  fact  that  those  who  are  ob- 
jecting to  a  referral  to  the  committee  are 
doing  so  because  they  have  the  idea  that 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
may  not  allow  votes  to  be  taken  on  sub- 
stitutes or  amendments  thereto. 

On  that  basis,  of  course,  the  Senator  is 
able  only  to  plve  his  own  personal  as- 
surances. He  cannot  give  any  assurances 
that  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee or  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  will  not  In  some  way  or 
other  stall,  delay,  postpone,  and  thereby 
achieve  nothing  in  the  way  of  votes  as 
far  as  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
or  full  committee  are  concerned. 

That,  we  think,  is  the  stumbling  block. 
I  hope  that  something  can  be  worked  out. 

If  that  point  can  be  met  and  overcome, 
then  I  daresay  that  possibility  for  re- 
ferral to  the  Judiciarj'  Committee  would 
be  enhanced  considerably. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  commend  him  on  his  un- 
failing fairness  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  for  his  faithful  observance  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
faithful  observance  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  can  f  imction  properly 
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or  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

I  thank  the  dlsrtln«ulshed  majority 
leader  for  his  absolute  fairness  to  all 
Senators  under  all  circumstances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  That  is  part  of  my 
Job.  It  is  a  part  of  every  Senator's  job. 
I  think  that  every  Senator  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  abUity.  trying  to  carry  out  that 
duty. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  be  given  ofQcial  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  Senate  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday  because  of  a  death  In  the  family. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
and  International  Operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED   RESTUDY   OF   FOREIGN 
POLICY  COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  ^LANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  submitted  a  resolution  which 
I  found  very  appealing  and  which  indi- 
cates to  me  a  way  to  a  reorientation  sind 
reassessment  of  the  relationships  that 
should  exist  imder  the  Constitution  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

The  resolution  calls  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Formosa  resolution,  and  others. 
And  it  also  calls  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  now  rest 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  because  of 
action  taken  by  Congress  in  recent  years. 

The  resolution  calls  for  a  study  which 
Is  long  overdue  and  which  I  think  we 
should  face  up  to,  especially  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolution  Is 
concerned. 

I  think  that  some  have  outlived  their 
usefulness.  Some  have  been  misinter- 
preted. The  best  way  of  facing  up  to  the 
situation  is  to  hold  hearings  and,  on 
the  basis  of  Improved  understanding. 
bring  about  a  better  relationship  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "A  Change 
of  Heart  on  Tonkin  Gulf  Vote."  written 
by  Merlo  J.  Pusey,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


A  Chamok  or  Hkakt  on  Tonkin  Qm^ 

Vote 

(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

(Note. — The   writer   Is   a   member   of    the 

editorial  page  staff  of  The  Washington  Poet.) 

Senator   Mathlas's   bid   for  repeal   of   the 

Tonkin    Oulf    resolution    has    found    warm 

support  In  the  Senate  for  two  good  reasons. 

First,    a    substantial    number    of    legislators 

would  like  to  bind  President  Nlxon   to   his 

present    policy    of    withdrawing    American 

troops  from  Vietnam  as  rapidly  as  feasible. 

The    Mathias    resolution    would    serve    this 

purpose.  Second,  members  of  C!ongress  are 

eager  to  wipe  out  the  chagrin  they  feel  from 

having  abdicated  their  power  in  the  Tonkin 

Gulf  document. 

Repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  even 
a  year  ago  would  have  seemed  unthinkable. 
Critics  of  that  resolution,  which  cleared  the 
way  for  large-scale  war  in  Vietnam,  were 
frequently  reminded  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration that  they  could  ask  Congress  to 
repeal  It.  But  this  was  only  another  way  of 
saying  they  could  bump  their  heads  gainst 
a  stone  wall.  Now  the  climate  has  changed. 
Probably  a  majority  In  Congress  as  well  as 
in  the  country  recognizes  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  as  a  blunder  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  change  of  senti- 
ment Is  the  spreading  disillusionment  In 
regard  to  the  war.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  Is  having  to  pull  back  from  South 
Vietnam  after  Ite  vast  expenditure  of  lives 
and  money  there  Is  causing  millions  to  ask 
how  we  got  Into  the  mess  In  the  first  place. 
Members  of  Congress  sire  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  LBJ  rushed  the  resolution  to 
Capitol  Hill  after  two  encounters  between 
American  destroyers  and  North  Vietnamese 
patrol  boats  In  the  Tonkin  Oulf  In  August, 
1964.  Although  the  Americans  Involved  suf- 
fered no  Injuries  and  the  destroyers  sustained 
no  appreciable  damage,  the  President  ordered 
a  severe  IxMnblng  raid  against  North  Vietnam 
by  way  of  reprisal  before  seeking  the  support 
of  Congress.  His  resolution  was  generally 
Interpreted  at  the  time  as  a  bid  for  national 
unity  designed  to  discourage  Hanoi  from 
further  aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 

Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara  went  to 
Congress  with  reports  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
encounter  that  were  at  best  half  truths  and 
distorted  Interpretations.  There  was  almost 
no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  congressional 
committees  Involved  to  elicit  the  facts  or  to 
consider  the  momentous  step  they  were  tak- 
ing. Nor  was  there  any  meaningful  debate 
on  the  floors  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  exchanges  which  did  take  place 
seemed  designed  largely  to  reassure  skeptical 
legislators  who  feared  that  they  might  be 
giving  a  green  light  for  war.  Senator  Brewster 
wanted  to  know  whether  "there  Is  anything 
In  the  resolution  which  would  authorize  or 
recommend  or  approve  the  landing  of  large 
American  armies  in  Vietnam  or  in  China." 

Chairman  Pulbrlght  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  responded: 

There  is  nothing  in  the  resolution,  as  I  read 
It,  that  contemplates  It.  I  tigree  with  the 
senator  that  that  is  the  last  thing  we  would 
want  to  do.  However,  the  language  of  the 
resolution  would  not  prevent  It.  It  would 
authorize  what  the  commander-in-chief  feels 
Is  necessary. 

A  simUar  reply  was  given  to  Senator  Nelson 
when  he  sought  to  amend  the  resolution  so 
that  It  would  allow  the  President  to  continue 
aiding  South  Vietnam  while  attempting  to 
avoid  "any  direct  miUtary  Involvement"  in 
the  Southeast  Asian  conflict.  Senator  Ful- 
brlght  thought  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment expressed  about  what  was  Intended,  but 
he  rejected  the  amendment  itself  because  It 
might  mean  delay  and  embarrassment  for  the 
President.  It  was  widely  assumed  and  ex- 
pressly stated  at  the  time  that  the  President 
would    go   back    to    Congress    If    any    need 


for  direct  and  large-scale  participation  In  the 
war  should  arise.  \ 

When  these  soothing  wMhs  are  matched 
against  five  years  of  war  In  Vietnam,  esca- 
lated in  accord  with  the  President's  dUcre- 
tlon,  many  members  of  Congress  now 
conclude  that  they  were  deceived  and  eu- 
chered  of  their  right  to  the  last  word  in 
war-making.  They  want  at  last  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Beyond  thU  Is  an  extra  dividend  In  the 
Mathias  resolution.  He  would  also  nullify  the 
Pormoea.  Middle  Bast  and  Cuba  resolutions 
acquiescing  in  the  use  of  American  forces 
abroad  at  the  President's  discretion.  Like- 
wise he  would  terminate  President  Truman's 
proclamation  declaring  a  state  of  national 
emergency  at  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
war  in  1950.  The  Korean  war  was  InlUated 
and  carried  on  for  three  years  by  the  White 
House  without  any  authorization  from  Con- 
gress. When  the  current  murmuring  alx)ut 
this  and  other  examples  of  presidential 
war-making  was  recently  brought  to  Mr. 
Tr\iman'8  attention  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  of 
the  New  York  Times,  the  gist  of  the  former 
President's  reply  was:  "Someone  has  to  make 
decisions — and  that  someone  is  the  Presi- 
dent." 

Well,  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  Con- 
ress  that  the  President  will  not  again  be 
allowed  to  commit  the  country  to  war  by 
executive  decree.  The  great  significance  of 
the  Mathias  resolution  Is  that  It  may  give 
Congress  precisely  the  formula  it  needs  to 
wipe  out  the  evidence  of  Its  previous  abdlca- 
tlonr  and  to  Inject  Itself  Into  the  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  It  would  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's existing  policy  and.  having  vrtthdrawn 
its  blank  check  (Tonkin  Gulf),  would  put 
Congress  on  record  for  "accelerated  with- 
drawal." 

As  sentiment  for  the  resolution  mounts 
will  not  President  Nixon  also  be  Inclined 
to  support  It?  He  would  earn  great  credit  by 
disassociating  himself  from  the  theory  that 
the  White  House  has  authority  to  commit 
the  country  to  war  whenever  the  President 
may  think  that  a  fiUl-scale  declaration  of 
war  Is  not  necessary.  The  President  has 
shown  himself  very  sensitive  to  pubUc  opin- 
ion In  his  Vletnamlzatlon-of-the-war  policy 
and  In  his  renimclatlon  of  germ  warfare. 
Will  he  not  also  lead  the  way  back  to  the 
constitutional  formula  in  war-making? 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  foUowing 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Export  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmltUng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  "89th 
Quarterly  Report  on  Export  Control"  cover- 
ing the  third  quarter  of  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  improvements  suggested  in 
accounting  methods  used  In  establishing 
fees  for  reimbursable  testing  and  related 
services.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service,  Depcirtment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  dated  December  12,  1969 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 
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By  Mr    MKQSVSOS    from  the  Committee 
on  CX>inmerce.  with  unendmenta: 

3  3ft4S    A  bill  zo  protect  tnterstAte  and  for- 
eign commerce  by  prohibiting  the  movement 
;n    such    commerce    of    horses    which     are 
sored."   and   for  other   purposes    iRept    No 
»l-0O9i 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  flrst 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr  RIBIOOFT 

S  3a48  A  bin  to  be  cited  as  the  Pederal 
PMticlde  Control  Act  of  liMM",  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlciilture  and  Poreetry 

(The  remaxlu  of  Mr    Ribicoft  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Recokd 
under  the  appropriate  heading  i 
By  Mr   HARRIS 

3  3344  A  Sill  to  proTlde  for  the  dl8p<i«i- 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
m  favor  of  the  Sac  and  fox  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S  3245  A  btl!  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion ■>f  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
th«  Sac  aad  Pox  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
ClMms  CMomlsslon  docket  No  330.  :ind  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  >n  the 
Judiciary 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Hauus  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Rbcord 
under  the  appropriate  heading;  > 


S  3243 — INTRODUCTION  OP  FED- 
ERAL PESTICIDE  CONTROL  ACT 
OF   1969 

Mr     RIBICOFF     Mr     President,    the 

phaseout  of  all  but  t-ssential  uses  of 
DDT  removes  from  ihe  marketplace  a 
major  hazard  to  man  and  hus  environ- 
ment But  this  must  not  be  the  last  chap- 
ter ;n  the  struKttle  to  reflate  pesticide 
production  and  u.se 

Pesticide?  have  been  a  mixed  blessing 
to  man.  They  help  to  produce  the  abun- 
dant food  supply  which  we  enjoy  and  are 
instrumental  in  controlling  harmful  in- 
sects and  plants  But  pesticides  are  also 
a  threat  to  man  In  Florida,  .seven  chil- 
dren in  one  fanuiy  died  from  contact 
with  paratniun.  a  virulent  [wi.son  When 
this  substance  contaminated  the  bread 
supply  in  Mexico.  17  people  were  killed. 

Pesticides  have  taken  an  even  greater 
toll  of  nature  Dr  Ralph  Mac  Mullan,  di- 
rector of  the  Michitian  Department  of 
Con.^rvation,  says  it  is  likely  that  pesti- 
cides are  responsible  for  the  alarming 
decline  of  many  species  of  birds,  such 
ao  the  bald  eagle,  osprey,  and  spaiTow 
hawk 

Pesticide  use  has  grown  rapidly  in  re- 
cent years  Americans  spent  nearly  SI 
billion  on  them  m  1965.  This  year  we  will 
spend  $17  billion  for  these  products.  To- 
day, we  Ui>e  800  million  pounds  of  eco- 
nomic poisons  to  control  plant  and  in- 
sect life  This  is  the  equivalent  of  220 
pounds  for  every  square  naile  of  soil  and 
water  in  the  country  There  are  more 
than  300  organic  pesticides  in  thousands 
of  different  formulations. 

All  of  this  makes  it  evident  that  pesti- 
cide manufacture  and  use  must  be  closely 
regulated.  Every  reasonable  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  guard  the  public  safety 
and  preserve  nature. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  will  sig- 
nificantly strengthen  pesticide  regula- 
tion. It  was  developed  from  the  hearings 


and  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  It  carries  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  rejxjrt,  "Pesti- 
cides and  Public  Policy  ' 

The  bin  contains  six  major  provisions. 

First,  it  requires  that  every  establish- 
ment engaged  in  the  manufacture  or 
processing  of  an  economic  poison  be  reg- 
istered with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Second,  It  permits  the  Inspection  of 
any  establishment  In  which  economic 
poLson  or  devices  are  manufactured,  or 
any  mean.s  of  conveyance  of  economic 
poisons 

Third  It  provides  that  an  economic 
poison  shall  be  deemed  mlsbranded  if  It 
is  manufactured  in  an  establishment 
which  is  not  duly  registered. 

Fourth,  It  states  that  an  economic 
poison  shall  be  considered  adulterated  if 
the  manufacturing  methods  do  not  con- 
form to  good  manufacturing  practice. 

Fifth.  It  empowers  the  Federal  courts 
to  issue  injunctions  to  restrain  violations 
of  the  act. 

And  sixth.  It  .idds  civil  remedies  to  the 
existing  crimmal  .sanctions. 

These  new  tools  will  improve  the  reg- 
ulatory efforts  of  the  IJepartment  of 
Agriculture 

This  legislation  is  identical  to  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  twice  before,  with  ad- 
mmlstratlon  .support  I  regret  It  has  not 
been  eicted  upon.  I  believe  the  time  is  now 
ripe  for  action.  The  growing  public  con- 
cern over  pesticides  indicates  this  Is  an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  meet  its  responsibilities 
and  move  quickly 

Tht-  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  b*-  received  and  ap- 
propi  lately  referred. 

The  bill  iS  3243'  to  be  cited  as  the 
Federal  Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1969." 
introduced  by  Mr  Ribicoff,  was  re- 
cpucd.  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestr>' 


S  3J44  .\ND  S  324>--INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  RELATING  TO  JUDQ- 
-MENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  SAC 
AND    FOX    TRIBE    OF    INDIANS 

.Mr  H.MtRIS  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
two  bills  relating  to  judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribes 

The  first  bUl  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribes  of  the 
Missutsippl  In  Iowa  and  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  of  judgments 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In 
dcK-ket  No  219 

The  second  bill  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment to  tlie  Sac  and  Pox  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  of  a  ludgmenl  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission   In   docket    No    220 

These  funds  are  urgently  needed  by 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Tnbes.  and  I  request 
that  prompt  action  be  taken  to  pass 
this  legislation 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr  Harris. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows; 


8  3344  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  p»y  Judgments  in 
favor  of  the  Sac  and  Pox  Indians,  and  :  .r 
other  purposes;  and 

3  3346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dlsposttiun 
of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  'he 
Sac  and  Pox  Ttlbe  of  Oklahoma  In  Indian 
Claims  Ci  mmlsslon  docket  Nn  220.  an  I  :  r 
other  purpoees 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    3234 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  W.s- 
consln  'Mr.  Nelson*  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printinK,  tl;e 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Cranston  >  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  3234  to  amend  the  Pish  and  Wi'd- 
life  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  a  criiii  i^.ii 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  li  h 
and  other  animals  from  an  airplane 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  te::,- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DEPART- 
MENT OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO      427 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  my  bill.  S.  1446.  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  amendment  would  expand 
the  title  to  "Department  of  Natural  !>- 
sources  and  Environment  " 

Ttie  cosponsors  of  S.  1446 — Senato;s 
Case,  Dodd.  Hart.  Metcalf.  Yarboroigh. 
and  Kennedy — support  this  change  .ind 
cosponsor  the  substitute. 

I  first  introduced  a  bUl  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  in  1965— 
in  the  89th  Congress — and  I  have  .spon- 
sored a  bill  in  each  Congress  since  that 
time.  The  bill  has  been  refined  and  im- 
proved many  times,  but  Inherent  in  each 
version  has  been  the  assumption  that  the 
new  department  would  deal  with  total 
management  of  the  environment— that 
it  would  coordinate  and  direct  a  rational 
use  of  all  of  our  natural  resources. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  In  any  detail 
what  Is  happening  in  this  country  l)e- 
cause  Members  of  this  body  know  all  too 
well.  We  are  ruthlessly  exploiting  our  en- 
x-lronment.  The  magnitude  of  our  eco- 
logical blunders  becomes  more  evident 
each  day.  The  debasement  of  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink  continues 
almost  unabated.  Rubbish  is  burying  the 
affluent  society  which  produced  It.  We  are 
not  reconciling  the  needs  of  man  with  the 
preservation  of  our  environment. 

In  the  past  10  years  we  have  enacted  a 
number  of  Federal  laws,  we  have  ex- 
panded our  technology,  and  we  have 
spent  some  money  in  an  effort  to  save 
what  IS  left  of  our  life-support  system 
We  have  not  done  nearly  enough  We  fall 
further  behind  each  year. 

There  are  many  things  which  we  must 
do— many  enlightened  and  expensive 
steps  which  we  must  take — but  one  of 
the  most  Important  is  to  reorganize  the 
Federal  structure  which  deals  with  our 
resources  and  our  environment.  Over- 
lapping, waste  and  duplication  must  be 
eliminated.  We  must  stop  spinning  our 


wheels.  Policy  on  all  programs  mtist  be 
pointed  In  a  single  direction.  There  must 
be  overall  coordinated  thinking,  plan- 
ning, and  execution  of  tdl  programs 
which  serve  the  environmental  needs  of 
man. 

After  5  years  of  advocating  such  a  re- 
organization of  our  governmental  struc- 
ture—part of  the  time  feeling  I  was  al- 
most a  single  voice  spetiklng  In  a  wilder- 
ness of  apathy  and  often  outright  oppo- 
sition—I am  now  delighted  to  learn  that 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel  has  em- 
braced the  concept  and  that  he  has  won 
over  the  President  to  his  point  of  view. 
I  understand  that  the  State  of  the  Union 
message  will  contain  a  recommendation 
for  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment — or  perhaps  it  will  be 
simply  called  a  Department  of  the  En- 
vironment— which  will  include  all  re- 
source and  environmental  problems  in 
one  department  which  could  rival  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  size. 

In  other  words,  like  many  other  pro- 
posals developed  by  an  Individual  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  pur- 
sued for  many  years  often  without  too 
much  support,  the  single  department 
combining  all  of  the  resource  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  one  orga- 
nizational unit  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

I  naturaUy  hail  this  indication  of  sup- 
port in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  at  the  White  House  for  this  vitally 
needed  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
structure.  I  would  hope  that  the  bill 
which  has  been  before  Congress  for  5 
years,  and  which  has  been  updated  and 
improved  each  session,  might  provide  the 
framework  upon  which  the  administra- 
tion proposals  can  be  built,  and  that  its 
contribution  to  increasing  dialog  and 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  such 
reorganization  will  be  recognized. 

Some  hearings  have  already  been  held 
on  the  Moss  bill — in  the  90th  Congress, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut I  Mr.  RiBicoFF  I  chaired  hearings  on 
the  bill  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations — and 
the  bill  has  been  studied  by  many 
individuals  and  groups  interested  in 
estiibllshinsj;  a  Government  organiza- 
tion adequate  to  do  the  work  necessary 
to  piotect  and  enhance  the  human  en- 
vironment. 

I  look  forward  to  a  much  wider  dis- 
cussion next  session  of  how  to  use  our 
environment  wisely  and  safely — a  dis- 
cussion which  will  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude population  control  and  how  our 
environment  is  threatened  by  the  sheer 
numbers  and  mobility  of  our  people  and 
the  impact  of  their  technology  on  our 
surroundings.  And  I  am  more  hopeful 
than  ever  before,  that  we  are  now  moving 
toward  reorganization  of  our  govern- 
mental machinery  so  that  it  can  ef- 
ficiently manage  mam's  environmental 
relationships. 

Perhaps  we  can  follow  the  "Great  So- 
ciety with  a  "Clean  Society." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  sub- 
stitute amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  427)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"SHORT    mXE;     FINDINGS 

"Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment  Act." 

"(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

"(1)  expanding  population  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living  combine  to  place  unprece- 
dented demands  on  the  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  natural  environment  Is  suffering 
a  progressive  deterioration  which  affects  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  soil 
which  nourishes  our  food,  the  areas  In  which 
we  take  our  recreation,  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  homeland; 

"(3)  such  deterioration  demonstrates  a 
failure  In  the  larger  sense  of  our  conserva- 
tion efforts,  even  though  many  successful 
conservation  programs  have  been  undertaken 
during  the  past  many  years  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  by  private  groups; 

"(4)  safegiiardlng  the  environment — air, 
water,  and  land — is  a  necessity  to  maintain 
conditions  under  wlUch  man  and  wildlife 
may  c<Mitlnua  to  exist,  to  provide  the  raw 
materials  easentlal  to  an  expanding  standard 
of  living,  and  to  maintain  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  for  all  purposes  of  our  land; 

"(6)  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment includes  the  exercise  of  leadership 
in  water  resource  development,  land  man- 
agement, ocean  resource  development,  and 
air  poliutloB  abatement,  as  well  a«  the  (^ra- 
tion of  many  programs  and  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  government  and  private 
groups  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  resource 
management  reeponslblimeB;  and 

"(6)  the  Federal  agency  structure  whlcli 
deals  with  natural  resources  grew  up  during 
a  less  demanding  period  of  our  history,  and 
must  be  cocwdlnated  and  reorganized  if  to- 
day's tasks  are  to  be  performed  effectively. 

"DEPAHTMINT    OF    NATTJRAI,    RKSOUBCES    AND 
ENVIRONMENT 

"Sbc.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  at 
the  seat  of  government,  as  an  executive  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Oovemment, 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Natiu-al  Resources 
and  Environment  may  approve  a  seal  of  office 
for  the  Department,  and  Judicial  notice  shall 
be  taken  of  such  seal. 

"PiaaONNSL    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment  a  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary") ,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Environment  a 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  (or,  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Deputy  Secretary,  an  Under 
Secretary  or  the  General  Coiuisel  of  the  De- 
partment, determined  according  to  such  or- 
der as  the  Secretary  aliaU  prescribe)  shall  act 
for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Secretary. 


during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  m  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Secretary.  The  Deputy  Secretary  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Natiu-al  Resources  and  Environment  an  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Natural  Resoiu-ces  for 
Water,  and  an  Under  Secretary  of  Natural 
Resources  for  Lands,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  General  Counsel  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees,  and  prescribe  their 
functions  and  duties,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  functions  of 
this  Act. 

'(f)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  the  ser\-- 
Ices  of  experts  and  consultants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"TRANSFER   OP   FUNCTIONS    TO    DEPARTMENT 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  other- 
wise specifically  provided  by  this  Act,  there 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  all 
functions  which  were  carried  out  immedi- 
ately before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Including 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior being  administered  by  him  through  any 
agency,  service,  bureau,  office,  or  other  en- 
tity of    the  Deparmtent  of  the  Interior. 

"(b)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857 
et  seq.),  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3251),  and  all  other  air  pollution 
control  functions  of  such  Secretary  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Natural 
Resources. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment all  functions  which  were  carried  out 
immediately  laefore  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act — 

"(1)(A)  '^y  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  or 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in- 
sofar as  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Service: 

"(2)(Ai  hv  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture;  or 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In- 
sofar as  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Service; 

"(3)  (A)  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  relating  to  civil 
works:  or 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Insofar 
as  the  functions  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  paragraph  from  such  Corps 
of  Engineers; 

"(4)  (A)  by  the  National  Oceanographio 
Data  Center,  Department  of  the  Navy;   or 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Insofar 
as  the  functions  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  paragraph  from  such  Cen- 
ter; 

"(5)  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
under  title  II  of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966  (80 
Stat.  998)  relating  to  sea-grant  programs. 

(d)  In  time  of  war  or  such  other  national 
emergency  as  the  President  determines,  he 
may  transfer — 

"  ( 1 )   the  f tmctions  transferred  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
"  (2)   such  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
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tract*,  property,  and  records  aa  he  determlnen 
are  used  with  respect  to  iuch  function*  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  At  the  end  of 
the  war  or  the  period  of  national  emergency 
the  President  shall  transfer  such  functions 
back  to  the  Secretary  of  National  Resources 
and  Environment  together  with  such  p>er- 
sonnel.  assets.  llabllUlea,  contracts  property 
and  records 

"TRANSTMS     fHOlt      THE      DEPARTMKNT     OF     TKB 

iNTiaioa 

Sec  5  a)  All  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  AiT*lr8  m  '.he  Department  o{  the  In- 
terior, and  all  funcUons  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  being  administered  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  are  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

ibi  All  funcUons  of  the  Offlce  of  Terri- 
tories in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
all  functions  of  '.he  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior being  administered  through  the  OfBce 
of  Territories,  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health    Education    and   Welfare 

"SAVINGS      PROVISIONS,       V1ATTER.S      llELATINC      TO 
TRANSrCR    or    AGRNCIBS    AND    OrrUES 

"Sec  6  I  a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rule*,  regulations,  permits  contracts,  cer- 
tifl(Mt«s,  ikienaes.   and   privileges — 

111  which  have  been  issued  made 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the 
exercise  of  functions  which  are  transferred 
•inder  this  Act.  by  Ai  any  Pederal  instru- 
mentality, any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act.  or  1  B  I  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction    and 

"i2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect. 

shall  continue  m  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  appropri- 
ate officer  to  whom  such  functions  are  so 
transferred,  by  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, or  by  oper»Uon  of  law 

"bi  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  -icctlon  takes  effect  before  anv  Pedeml 
mstrumentaJlty,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act.  but  such  proceed- 
ings to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions so  transferred,  shall  be  continued  he- 
fore  such  instrumentality  Such  proceedings, 
to  the  extent  they  do  not  relate  'o  functions 
so  transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
Instrumentality  before  which  they  were 
pending  at  the  time  of  such  transfer  In  ei- 
ther ca^e.  orders  shall  be  Issued  In  such  pro- 
ceedings, appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom, 
and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted; and  orders  issued  m  any  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  continue  In  effect  until  modl- 
rted.  terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed  by 
the  appropriate  officer  to  whom  such  func- 
Uon.s  are  so  transferred,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurlsdic'ion  ur  bv  operation  of  law 
"iCMll  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  — 

"(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits,  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  'akes  effect,  and 

■iBi  ::i  aJl  such  suits  prrKeedlnga  .shall 
be  had  .tppeals  taken,  and  Judgments  ren- 
dered. ;n  the  same  manner  and  effect  aa  If 
this  Ac  had  not  been  enacted 

"No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  !n  his  offl- 
clal  capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  Federal  In- 
strumentality, functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act.  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  No  c&use  of  action 
by  or  against  any  Federal  Instrumentality, 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act.  or  by  or  against  any  offlcer  thereof  in  his 
official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  Causes  of  actions, 
suits,  or  other  proceedings  may  be  asserted  by 
or  against  the  United  3tatea  or  such  ofBclal 
of  any  such   instrumentality  as  may  be  ap- 


propriate: and,  in  any  lltlgAtlon  pending 
when  this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may 
at  any  time  on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
p)«rty,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

■J)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  Federal  Instrumentality,  or 
ofUcer  thereof  In  his  ofBclal  capacity.  Is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

I. A I    such   Instrumentality   is   transferred, 
or 

■iB)  any  function  of  such  instrumental- 
ity or  officer  U  transferred, 
then  such  suit  shall  t)e  continued  by  the 
appropriate  instrumentality  (except  In  the 
case  of  a  suit  not  Involving  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act.  in  which  case  the  suit 
shall  be  continued  by  the  Instrumentality  or 
officer  which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act) 

"(d)  With  re8i>ect.  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  Federal  Instrumen- 
tality or  oOicer  so  transferred  or  functions 
of  which  are  so  transferred  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  the  instrumentality  or  officer  in 
which  such  function  Is  vested  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

■'lei  Orders  and  actions  of  any  Federal 
instrumentality  nr  officer  thereof.  In  the 
exercise  of  functions  transferred  under  this 
Act.  shall  be  .subject  to  Judicial  review  to 
the  .same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
If  such  orders  and  actions  had  t>een  by  the 
instrumentality  or  officer,  exercising  such 
functions.  Immediately  preceedlng  their 
tranafer  Any  statutory  requirements  relat- 
ing to  notice,  hearings  iictlon  upon  the  rec- 
ord, or  administrative  review  that  apply  to 
any  function  trar»aferred  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  .such  function  by  any 
other  officer  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  Act 

■  I  f  I  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act.  the  appropriate  of- 
ficer of  the  Federal  instrumentality  to  which 
such  functions  were  so  transferred  shall  have 
the  same  authority  as  that  vested  In  the  of- 
flcer  exercising  such  functions  Immediately 
preceedlng  their  transfer,  and  such  officer's 
actions  in  exercising  such  functions  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  when  exer- 
'ised  by  such  offcer  having  such  functions 
prior  "o  their  transfer  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

TIlANSrE*  or  AGENCIES  AND  OrTtCTS 

'.Sec.  7.  lai  All  personnel  assets,  '.labilities, 
contracts,  property,  iind  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  pri- 
marily in  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
are  transferrred  t«"  'he  appropriate  Secre- 
tary of  the  executive  department  to  whom 
such  function  Is  transferred  by  this  Act  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (bi,  person- 
nel engaged  in  functions  transferred  under 
this  Act  shall  be  transferred  In  accordance 
with  appllcHble  laws  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  transfer   if  functlnns 

'•ita)  In  any  case  where  all  of  the  func- 
tions of  any  FVderal  Instrumentality  (U'e 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  title,  such  In- 
strumentality shall  lapse 

"TECHNICAL     AMENDMENTS 

"Sec  8ia).  Section  19(diil)  of  title  3, 
United  .Statea  Code.  Is  :unended  by  deleting 
Secretary  of  the  Interior'  and  inserting  In 
:ieu  thereof  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment' 

■ibi  .Section  101  of  title  .S  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior'  and  In-ser'lng  In  lieu 
thereof  'The  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources  and    Environment' 

■ici  -Subchapter  II  of  chapter  "iil  of  title 
5  United  .states  Ci->de  i  relating  to  executive 
schedule  pav  rates*.  Is  amended   as  follows: 

"(1)    Section   53r2  Is  amended  by  deleting 


•(«)  S«cret*ry  of  the  Interior'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '(«)  Secretary  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment'. 

"(3)  Section  6313  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"'(30)  Deputy  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment  ' 

'i3)  Section  5314  la  amended  by  deleting 
"(8)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  and 
InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"■(8)  Under  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources for  Water.' 

'■•(8A)  Under  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources for  Land.' 

"(4)  Section  5315  Is  amended  (  II  by  delet- 
ing '(181  Assistant  Secretarlee  of  the  In- 
terior (5 1.',  and  (2i  by  deleting  '(431  Solici- 
tor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  '  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(42)  General  Coun- 
sel. Department  of  Natural  Reeourcee  and 
Environment ' 

"(d>  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  4(e)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  US  0  797(e)  i  u 
annended  by  1 1 )  striking  out  'the  Chief  of 
Bngtneers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army'. 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'the  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Envlronmenf,  and 
1 3)  inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
a  colon  and  the  following  'Provided  further. 
That  no  license  affecting  the  comprehensive 
plan  of  any  river  basin  commlaelon  developed 
pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  shall  be  Issued  until  the  plans  of  the  dam 
or  other  structures  affecting  any  such  com- 
prehensive plan  have  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment' 

"RIPORT 

"Sec  9.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  xs 
[>ractlcable  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  make  a  report  to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  Department  during  the  preceding  calen. 
dar  year. 

"DETrNmON 

"Sic    10   Aa  used  In  this  Act.  the  term— 
"(1)    'function'     or     'functions'     Includes 

p>ower  and  duties:  and 

"(2)    'Federal  Instrumentality'  means  any 

executive  department  of  the  United  State.<;  or 

any  agency,  bureau,  office,  service,  or  other 

entity  therein 

"DELEGATION    OF    FTTNCTIONS 

"Sec  11  Any  officer  of  the  United  Statei 
to  whom  functions  are  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  delegate  such  functions,  or 
part  thereof,  to  such  of  his  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  he  may  designate,  may  authorize 
such  successive  redelegatlons  of  such  func- 
tions to  his  officers  and  employees  as  he  may 
deem  deelrable,  and  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  determine  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  functions 

"ErrecnvE  date:  initial  appointment  of 

OmCERS 

"Sec  12  I  at  This  .«kct  shall  take  efTect 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  any  of  the  officers  provided  for 
In  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be  appointed  in 
the  majiner  provided  for  In  this  Act,  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  Such  officers  shall  be  compensated  from 
the  date  they  first  take  offlce.  at  the  r-itee 
provided  for  In  this  Act  Such  compensation 
and  related  expenses  of  their  office*  .sha;i  b« 
paid  from  funds  available  for  the  function" 
to  be  transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
EMPLOYMENT  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
ECONOMICS  OP  AGING" 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommitt^ee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes. 
Sr)«;ial  Committee  on  Aging.  I  announce 
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that  hearings  on  "Employment  Aspects 
of  the  Economics  of  Aging"  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.,  on  Thursday  and  PYlday, 
December  18  and  19.  in  room  4200,  by 
our  subcommittee. 

These  hearings  are  a  continuation  of 
the  study  by  the  full  committee,  and  by 
individual  subcommittees,  on  aspects  of 
the  "Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Pull 
Share  in  Abundance." 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  CIGARinTE 
SMOKING  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  leave  Washington 
on  Friday  before  the  vote  on  the  Public 
Health  Cigarette  Smcrfdng  Act.  Had  it 
not  been  necessary  for  me  to  leave  to 
keep  a  longstanding  commitment.  I 
would  have  cast  my  vote  for  the  Moss 
bill.  In  my  view,  it  is  imperative  that 
action  be  taken  to  curb  and  decrease 
cigarette  smoking  in  the  interest  of  pub- 
he  health,  especially  among  our  young 
people. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss), 
with  uncommon  and  steadfast  devotion 
for  years,  has  kept  at  the  battle  to  bar 
cigarette  advertising  on  broadcast  media, 
to  warn  smokers  young  and  old  of  the 
dangers  of  smoking,  and  to  spread  the 
word  of  the  medical  findings  of  the  re- 
sults of  cigarette  smoking.  I  salute  him 
for  his  originally  lonely  battle  that  has 
now  ended  so  wonderfully  with  the  over- 
whelming Senate  vote.  I  congratulate 
Senator  Moss  and  commend  him  for  his 
devotion  and  perslstanoe  in  this  great 
cause. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  the  cigarette  biU  published  in 
the  Washington  Post,  and  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  thanking  Senator  Moss  for  his 
efforts  in  bringing  about  the  termination 
of  cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and 
television,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Save-the-Cicabette  Bnx 

When  the  House  passed  Its  save-the-cig- 
arette  bill  some  months  ago.  It  gave  us  the 
Impression  of  a  great  legislative  body  Jump- 
ing through  a  smoke  ring  blown  by  the 
tobacco  Industry.  The  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  has  not  exactly  duplicated  that 
feat  but  it  seems  to  have  plunged  the  Issue 
into  a  billowing  column  of  smoke  as  dense 
as  a  heavy  fog. 

.Although  the  committee  has  reported  out 
:■  modified  version  of  the  save-the-clgarette 
!mI1  10  of  Its  19  members  are  opposed  to 
the  key  provision  In  that  bill.  This  smudgy 
situ.itlon  results  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee voted  10  to  9  for  a  provision  that 
would  forbid  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
M  require  warnings  of  the  potentially  lethal 
character  of  cigarettes  In  newspaper  and 
maciizine  advertising.  But  Senator  Cotton's 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  that  action, 
which  he  expressed  at  the  time,  drove  him 
to  switch  sides  and  file  a  statement  of  oppo- 
sition So  the  Commerce  Committee  is  left  in 
the  position  of  sponsoring  a  bill  which  a 
majority  of  Its  own  members  oppose,  so  far 
as  Its  key  provision  Is  concerned. 

Passage  of  a  better  version  of  the  bill  would 
be  desirable,  for  one  section  would  forbid 
advertising  of  cigarettes  on  television  and 
radio  by  Jan.  1.  1971.  But  there  is  no  excuse 
for  tying  the  hands  of  the  FTC  so  that  It 


could  not  require  the  manufacturers  of  cig- 
arettes to  teU  the  truth  about  them  In  news- 
paper and  magazine  ads  for  at  least  two  and  a 
half  years.  We  think  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
should  knock  out  this  provision.  If  It  should 
fall  to  do  so.  Senator  Moss  Intends  to  fill- 
buster  against  the  bill. 

Certainly  no  bill  at  all  would  be  better 
thAn  the  Janus-faced  product  which  the 
coidmlttee  has  sent  to  the  floor.  The  Federal 
Conununloatlons  Commission  could  then 
ban  TV  and  radio  cigarette  ads  as  It  has 
Indicated  an  intention  of  doing,  and  the  FTC 
would  be  free  to  Insist  that  the  linkage  of 
cigarettes  with  cancer  and  death  be  given  as 
much  prominence  in  any  other  ads  as  their 
linkage  with  manhood  and  springtime  cus- 
tomarily gets.  Since  the  Issue  before  It  Is 
literally  a  matter  of  life  and  death  on  a  large 
scale,  the  Senate's  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  smudge  the  committee  has  created  will 
be  watched  with  Intense  Interest. 


Thx  Skcrxtart  or  Health, 

ElDUCA'nON',  AND  WZU-AHX, 

WasMngton,  D.C. 
Hon  Fkank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  Our  Department  was 
Indeed  graUfled  at  the  decision  of  the  ciga- 
rette Industry  to  withdraw  Its  advertising 
from  radio  and  television.  Tou  and  your 
Committee  played  a  large  part  In  helping 
bring  this  about,  and  you  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  medical  and  health  community  for 
your  success. 

For  some  five  years,  our  Department  has 
carried  on  a  smoking  education  program  and 
so.  for  an  even  longer  period,  have  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Tuberculosis  and 
Respiratory  Disease  Association.  If  news- 
papers and  magazines  are  now  ready  to  give 
greater  support  to  our  programs,  we  obvi- 
ously have  the  responsibility  to  make  our 
materials  available  to  them.  In  whatever  is 
the  most  effective  way.  If  this  appears  to  call 
for  an  Advertising  Council  campaign,  we  will 
ask  the  Council  for  this  help. 

As  a  beginning,  I  am  asking  staff  of  the 
National  Clearinghouse  for  Smoking  and 
Health  to  meet  with  the  voluntary  agencies 
and  later  with  the  Advertising  Council  to 
explore  how  an  effective  campaign  in  the 
print  media  can  best  be  mounted.  We  will 
keep  you  informed  of  our  progress.  In  the 
meantime.  I  would  once  again  express  my 
thanks  to  you  for  your  continuing  support 
of  our  smoking  and  health  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Finch. 

Secretory. 


TOY  SAFETY  AND   CHILD 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of 
the  usual  reminders  to  shop  early  be- 
cause Christmas  is  quickly  approaching, 
I  am  sure  that  most  Americans  are  still 
in  the  process  of  purchasing  Christmas 
presents.  And  since  Christmas  is  pri- 
marily for  children,  many  toys  are  still 
being  purchased  for  the  younger  set. 

Congress  has  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed  the  Toy  Safety  and 
Child  Protection  Act  which  I  introduced 
and  on  which  I  held  hearings  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  for  Consumers. 
I  am  concerned,  however,  that  some  par- 
ents may  not  realize  that  the  bill  is  not 
yet  in  effect.  In  fact,  it  will  not  become 
effective  imtil  January  6,  1970. 

This  means  that  parents  and  others 
buying  Christmas  toys  for  children  must 


still  exercise  caution  during  this  busy 
shopping  season. 

While  the  great  majority  of  toys  are 
safe,  and  most  toy  manufacturers  take 
care  to  build  nonhazardous  toys,  our 
hearings  on  the  bill  showed  that  a  num- 
ber of  hazards  are  built  into  some  play- 
things. 

The  areas  where  parents  should  be 
especially  careful  include  electrical  and 
heat-producing  toys;  toys  that  come 
apart  easily,  Exposing  sharp  internal  ob- 
jects; and  projectiles,  especially  sharp- 
pointed  ones. 

Our  hearings  disclosed  such  electrical 
hazards  as  a  toy  oven  which  heated  to 
500  degrees,  more  than  most  regular 
ovens  in  the  home.  There  was  a  non- 
insulating  wiring  connection  on  a  toy 
and  another  where  water  could  seep  and 
cause  a  shock  or  shortage. 

We  also  saw  cute,  cuddly  stuffed  ani- 
mals, the  ears  of  which  could  be  pulled 
off,  exposing  long  sharp  pins.  Little  dolls 
were  shown  to  have  long  straight  pins 
holding  hair  ribbons  to  the  head. 

Parents  should  be  aware  of  rattles  and 
other  toys  which  easily  break  apart,  un- 
covering large,  sharp  spikes.  Many  pro- 
jectiles, such  as  arrows,  have  protective 
rubber  coverings,  but  the  coverings  easily 
come  off.  leaving  exposed  very  sharp 
points.  Some  do  not  even  have  the  cov- 
erings. 

I  urge  parents  and  all  stand-in  Santa 
Clauses  to  examine  each  toy  closely,  to 
see  how  well  it  is  manufactured,  how 
easily  it  might  come  apart,  and  if  it  does 
come  apart,  what  is  then  exposed  to  the 
young  child. 


HOUSING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

N^  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Preston  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  recently  au- 
thored an  article  that  was  published  on 
the  business  and  finance  page  of  the 
Pasadena  Star-News  regarding  the  hous- 
ing situation  in  the  State  of  California. 
In  this  article,  he  points  out  that  Cali- 
fornia will  have  to  buUd  a  second  Cali- 
fornia by  the  year  2000  based  on  popula- 
tion projections  in  the  State,  and  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
achievement  of  the  housing  needs  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  I  was  also  inter- 
ested in  his  remarks  regarding  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  California  Legisla- 
ture last  year  which  permits  people  living 
in  certain  renewal  areas  to  initiate,  plan, 
and  implement  their  own  programs  of 
rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  by  volun- 
tary efforts.  He  calls  this  legislation  a 
"significant  step"  toward  helping  the 
State  to  solve  its  housing  needs.  To  en- 
courage this  creative  California  effort,  I 
have  introduced  S.  2774,  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  guarantee  obliga- 
tions issued  by  State  agencies  to  finance 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  as 
authorized  by  this  new  California  pro- 
gram. 

Chairman  Martin  is  well  qualified  not 
only  to  speak  of  national  housing  goals 
and  problems  but  also  intimately  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  California.  Prior  to 
his  present  appointment  to  the  Federtd 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  by  President 
Nixon,  he  so  ably  served  as  the  commis- 
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sloner  of  savings  and  loan  for  the  State 
of  California.  Also.  Chairman  Martin,  on 
December  10,  spoke  at  the  Oraduate 
School  of  BuBiness  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Bureaucrat  as  Innovator  "  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Chairman  Mar- 
tin's article,  from  the  Pasadena  Star- 
News,  the  speech  at  University  of  South- 
em  California,  a  blofiraphlcal  note  on 
Chairman  Martin,  and  a  r6sum6  on  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Pasadena  i  Calif  )  Star-News. 
Nov  30.  19e»i 

Statb  Lags  on  HorsiNO  Goal — Pinancino 
Sben   as  Sti'mblino  Block 

(By  Preston  Martin.  Chairman.  PMeral 
Home  loan   Bank   Board  i 

It  Is  easier  to  finance  a  color  television  set. 
a  crip  to  Paris,  or  the  purchase  of  an  automo- 
bile than  It  Is  to  Snance  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  a  home. 

Tbta  ha«p»rtlcular  relevance  today  for  Cal- 
ifornia whAM  current  and  anticipated  short- 
ages have  approached  the  critical  stage 

The  archenemy  in  the  housing  shortage  is 
Inflation  Inflation  sucks  the  money  out  of 
housing  and  puts  it  into  almost  every  other 
line  of  activity  Until  we  get  inflation  under 
people  are  not  going  to  be  willing  to  save 
enoui?h  to  provide  adequate  housing 

Portunately,  there  are  some  indications 
that  Interest  rates  will  be  levelling  off  or  be- 
ginning to  fall  off  next  year  some  time  These 
indications  tie  in  with  signs  that  Inflation  is 
beginning  to  cool  off.  Nevertheless,  the  basic 
problem  remains 

3ome  500.000  new  housing  units  and  the 
rehabilitation  at  several  hundred  thousand 
e.\lstlng  structures  are  needed  now  to  ensure 
that  every  California  family  Is  provided  with 
housing  of  at  least  minimum  standards.  For 
the  future,  the  statistics  are  even  more 
dramatic 

Based  in  a  population  increase  from  an 
estimated  20  6  million  people  in  1970  to  38  5 
million  persons  in  2000.  California  housing 
must  nearly  double  during  the  same  period 
to  meet  these  demands  The  state's  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Commumty  Develop- 
ment predicts  that  "a  second  California"  will 
have  to  be  built  In  the  next  30  years 

This  means  that  from  6.815.000  housing 
units  available  in  the  state  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  the  tallfomla  total  of  available 
housing  units  must  reach  13.398.000 — or 
nearly  double — by  the  end  of  the  century 

Merely  to  keep  up' with  this  population  ex- 
p.inslon  would  require  a  minimum  of  225.000 
new  houses  a  year 

But  homebulldlng  in  California  has 
reached  a  ra:e  of  only  150.000  units  a  year— 
75.000  less  than  IS  needed  to  meet  the  popu- 
lation rise,  to  say  nothing  of  meeting  the  ex- 
isting backlog  of  500.000  needed  new  homes 
and  several  hundVed  thousand  needed  re- 
habilitations 

The  present  housing  problem  in  California, 
a^i  well  as  '.he  country  as  a  whole,  has  two 
main  aspects  The  ftrst  is  the  current  resi- 
dential construction  crisis  caused  by  the  high 
costs  of  land,  labor,  and  material  coupled 
with  high  flnanclng  costs  and  a  shortage  of 
mortgage  funds.  The  second  is  the  accumu- 
lated need  for  housing — especially  for  lower 
and  moderate-Income  families — that  has  de- 
veloped over  the  past  several  years. 

To  combat  the  problem  of  mortgage  credit, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, m  the  12  months  ended  last  Sept.  1, 
put  Into  mortgage  credit  In  California  a  net 
of  S8S0  million  by  going  to  the  money  mar- 
ket, felling  Its  obligations  Jointly  with  the 
1 1    other  banks   In  our  Federal   Home  Loan 


Bank  STstem.  and  relendlog  those  funds  to 
member  savingB  and  loan  aMoclatlons  in  the 
•tat«. 

Tl»e  current  rate  of  such  loans  in  Califor- 
nia, on  an  annual  basis.  Is  about  •!  billion 
Ttils  is  $1  billion  which  la  being  taken  from 
the  money  and  capital  markets  of  this  coun- 
try and  pumped  directly  into  the  California 
bousing  market. 

The  average  loaii  per  mortgag*  of  a  savings 
and  loan  aaooclatton  U  •36.000.  Therefore, 
providing  one  billion  dollar*  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Syatem  In  California  has 
furnished  funda  to  savings  and  loan  aosocla- 
tlona  In  an  amount  equal  to  40.000  average- 
size  S&L  loans  for  residential  purposes  Wash- 
ington has  not  forgotten  housing  and  hous- 
ing goals  It  Is  not  a  reflex  action.  It  Is  not  a 
simple  carrying  out  of  a  statute  It  Is  part 
of  the  pi»llcy  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
within  the  over-all  financial  exigencies  of  our 
time  It  Is  a  f)ollcy  to  support  housing  credit 
For  example,  the  PHLBB  has  tripled  the 
amount  of  1966  advances  to  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  nationally  to  meet  the  coun- 
try's housing  shortage  The  toUl  will  boon 
reach  »4  billion  or  IfiO.OOO  housing  loans 
which  would  not  have  been  available  other- 
wise. 

.\s  a  housing  credit  iigency.  the  FHLBB 
bellevea  strongly  that  housing  and  housing 
credit  be  given  Its  proper  place  In  our  na- 
tional priorities,  so  there  is  a  mortgage  cred- 
it policy  emanating  from  Washington  It  Is 
being  carried  out— part  c.f  this  New  Federal- 
Ism  the  President  speaks  about—through 
regional  banns  located  close  to  the  demand, 
close  to  the  taxpayer 

The  second  aspect  of  the  housing  prob- 
lems— the  need  tor  rnure  low-  to  moderate- 
Income  housing  IS  Ironical  in  that  more  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  has.  In  fact, 
been  torn  down  by  the  federal  bulldozer  " 
under  urban  renewal  programs  than  has  been 
buiit  .Much  of  the  current  housing  problem 
can  be  Identified  with  the  almost  toui  lack 
of  production  of  homes  for  people  in  these 
Income  brackets. 

.Normally,  a  sizable  proportion  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  faxnilles  are  housed  by  the 
so-called  fllter-down  process — lower  income 
famlUea  moving  Into  housing  vacated  by 
fanUUes  moving  Into  higher  priced  homes. 

But  In  many  communities  In  California, 
as  elsewhere,  vacancy  rates  are  under  1  per 
cent  So  the  needed  number  of  filer-down 
vacancies  doee  not  exist 

Recently,  a  significant  step  was  taken  in 
California  to  meet  the  need  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing,  particularly  In  ur- 
ban areas  This  was  the  passage  of  legislation 
by  which  people  living  In  renewal  areas  would 
be  encouraged  to  initiate,  plan,  finance  and 
carry  out  their  own  programs  of  rebuilding 
or  rehabilitation  by  voluntary,  cooperative 
erforts.  The  action  Is  lodicatlve  of  a  willing- 
ness within  the  state  to  face  the  critical 
housing  shortage  within  the  state  to  •  •  • 
sures  to  overcome  It  It  Is  a  sign  of  progress 
on  the  long  road  ahead. 

The  FHLBB  Is  aware  lUso  that  a  larger  i>e'"- 
centage  of  housing  must  be  directed  Into  the 
low-  and  moderate-Income  household  grasp 
and.  hopefully.  Into  ownership  by  these  fam- 
ilies. 

The  FHL3B  has  an  elaborate  Inner  city 
housing  program  for  the  first  time  In  ltd  35- 
year  history.  The  program  includes  a  number 
of  Innovations,  one  of  which  Is  a  new  kind  of 
credit  advance  for  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions In  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem. These  are  ten-year  advances  In  contrast 
to  the  usual  one-year  loans  to  member  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  They  will  be  made 
to  savings  and  loon  associations  on  top  of 
their  normal  borrowing. 

The  national  housing  goal  seeks  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family.  "  In  numbers,  this 
means  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
a«  million  housing  unite  in  the  country  over 
the  ten-year  period  of  1968  through  1978.  Of 


the  total.  20  million  are  expected  to  oe  duiu 
In  response  to  market  forces.  The  remaining 
six  million  are  expected  to  be  new  and  re- 
habilitated units  provided  through  public 
assistance  under  various  housing  programs 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  luiiv 
accepts  Its  congressional  mandate  to  further 
economical  home  financing.  In  the  context  ul 
today's  wide  fiuctuatlons  in  the  cost,  avail- 
ability and  supply  of  money,  this  means 
vigorous  mortgage  credit  policies  to  ease 
the  problems  resulting  from  extremely  tight 
money  markets 

The  BrREAUcRAT  As  Innovator 
(By  Preston  Martin.  Chairman   Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Washington,  D.C  .  befr>re 
the  Faculty  and  Graduate  Students,  Grad- 
uate   School    of   Business    Administration, 
tJnlverslty  of  Southern  CalLfomla,  Wedne.s. 
day,  December  10,  1969) 
For  the  "over  thirty"  generation,  the  1 ,4t 
thing  we  are  looking  forward  to  Is  another 
stream  of  innovations,  when  we  aren't  used 
to  the  ones  which  already  have  Impinged  vn 
our  lives   The  1960'!>  have  demonstrated  rhat 
Americans  can  survive  In  a  period  when  their 
Institutions   and   their  life   style   have   i)een 
Hltered  and  continue  to  change  in  manv  re- 
spects. In  the   1960's.  Walt  W.  Rostow  won- 
dered what  .\merican6  would  do  with   their 
Income  when  they  reached  the  age  of  afflu- 
ence.  Would  they   have   larger  families,  he 
.speculated,    or    would    some    new    expensive 
consumer  goods  come  along  like  the  automo- 
bile and  the  television  set  In  previous  decides 
(In     "Stages    of    Economic    Growth")?    The 
problem  today  appears  to  us  tand  to  Mr  Ros- 
tow. I  am  sure)  to  be  quits  the  reverse:  How 
do  we  pay  for  all  of  our  social  needs  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  our  sanity  when  we   .re 
bombarded  by  increasing  and  Incessant  stim- 
uli  of   every   kind,   most   of   which   requires 
constant,  considerable  adjustment' 

.\merlcans  are  adjusting  to  an  Incre.i^ed 
level  of  governmental  activity  In  many  .ireas 
of  living  which  previously  appeared  to  be  the 
responsibility  o{  private  Institutions,  or  the 
state  government,  or  simply  Individual  deci- 
sion. The  University  community  is  one  of 
these  .Tj-eas,  and  the  current  controversy  over 
appropriate  research  activities  contr.icted  for 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  this  Our  roles  as  businessmen,  as 
students,  as  educators,  yes  and  as  bureau- 
crats, have  been  altered  It  Isn't  likely  -hat 
they  wTll  ever  go  back  to  their  old  conhcu- 
rations  Certainly  it  Is  possible  to  limit  the 
number  of  decisions  that  Government  mikes, 
especially  If  our  war  involvement  can  be 
reduced  President  Nixon's  "new  Pedera'.:.-m  " 
Is  designed  to  decentralize  governmental  de- 
cision-making to  the  state  and  local  level. 
.\B  he  explained  last  August  9th:  "A  third  of 
a  century  of  centralizing  jx)wer  and  respon- 
sibility m  Washington  has  produced  a  bu- 
reaucratic monstrosity,  cumbersome,  unre- 
sponsive, and  Ineffective.  The  only  way  to 
bring  about  decentralization,"  he  said,  'is 
to  do  It.  and  this  Is  the  place  to  begin  '  But 
what  a  streskm  of  protest  Is  stirred  up  by  eich 
move  In  this  direction!  The  agency  I  repre- 
sent, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  :s 
decentralizing  some  of  its  branch  licensing 
information  gathering.  Some  of  the  response 
to  this  sounds  as  though  we  are  striking  at 
the  flag,  mother,  and  apple  pie.  Try  as  we 
will,  only  a  certain  amount  of  Government 
can  be  turned  back  to  other  Institutions  and 
to  private  Individuals.  This  is  certainly  true 
In  Government  regulation  of  business  enter- 
prise. 

In  the  1930'B.  many  held  that  a  proper 
study  of  man  was  the  rhythmic  expansion 
and  contraction  of  economic  activity,  then 
called  "the  business  cycle."  However,  these 
days  of  vast  defense  budgets.  Federal  re- 
search and  development  contracts,  consid- 
ered fiscal  policy,  and  the  heavy  structure  of 
governmental  regulation  of  enterprise.  To- 
day, the  "btulness"  cycle  can  be  merely  a 
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result  of  violent  Federal  fiscal  fluctuations — 
the  upswing  in  expenditures  which  began  In 
1966  produced  a  full  employment  deficit  by 
fiscal  year  1968!  Thirty  years  ago,  Harvard's 
Joseph  A.  Schumpeter  stressed  the  close  cor- 
relation between  periods  of  economic  expan- 
sion and  a  curious  bunching  of  innova- 
tions— qualitatively  new  capital  goods  like 
the  steam  locgJ^T&lkt^  and  slgnlflcantly  new 
ways  of  dolnf  things'  such  as  the  capital 
concentratigo  by  modem  corporations  whose 
stockholder  had  limited  liability.  This 
view  characterized  Innovation  as  a  major 
dlsstablllzlng  force  outside  the  business 
firm,  almost  outside,  "exogenous"  to  the 
mainstream  of  economic  activity. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the  process 
of  innovation  has  been  increasingly  brought 
within  the  organization,  often  at  the  behest 
of  Government.  Examples  abound  among 
the  defense  and  space  supplier  companies 
and  within  the  "think  tanks"  related  to  the 
services.  This  condition  is  likely  to  continue 
in  the  1970"B. 

As  Peter  Drucker  observes: 

"Innovation  will  increasingly  have  to  be 
channeled  In  and  through  existing  busi- 
ness. . . . 

"We  will,  therefore,  increasingly  have  to 
learn  to  make  existing  organizations  capable 
of  rapid  and  continuing  innovation.  How  far 
we  are  from  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
management  still  worries  about  resistance 
to  change.  Existing  organizations  will  have 
to  learn  to  reach  out  for  change  as  an  op- 
portunity, will  have  to  learn  to  resist  con- 
tinuity." ' 

I  believe  what  Drucker  Is  talking  about 
may  be  characterized  "management  to  create 
Innovation."  Yet  business  exists  In  a  milieu 
In  which  Government  Is  the  most  Important, 
and  sometimes  the  most  variable,  force  in 
aggregate  demand.  Perhaps  more  to  the 
point,  management  increasingly  shares  Its 
decision-making  function  with  Government 
bureaucrats,  including  the  internal  revenue 
servacrats.  "Consumerism"  Is  Just  the  most 
contemporary  manifestation  of  the  secular 
trend  toward  increasing  regulation  by  agen- 
cies nke  my  own,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  Prom  time  to  time,  the  politi- 
cal pendulum  will  swing  toward  less  re- 
strictive and  less  detailed  regulation,  as  it 
has  :n  the  Nixon  Administration.  The  Board 
on  .\hlch  I  serve  has  already  removed  a 
number  of  those  regulatory  "no-no's"  pro- 
mulcated  to  counter  practices  and  problems 
of  another  era.  For  example,  savings  and 
loan  associations  could  not  buy  loans  out- 
side a  one  hundred  mile  radius,  nor  use  bor- 
rowed funds  to  buy  "parts"  of  loans  or  "par- 
ticipations" outside  that  radius.  We  found 
that  such  prohibitions  Impeded  the  free 
free  flow  of  capital  from  capital  surplus  met- 
ropolitan areas  to  capital  deficit  areas.  Fur- 
ther the  saver  in  the  first  area  often  re- 
ceived a  lower  rate  on  his  passbook,  reflect- 
ing the  low  earnings  available  where  capi- 
tal was  abundant. 

Despite  the  periodic  "rationalization"  of 
regulation  by  particular  groups  of  Presi- 
dential appointees,  the  modem  mixture  of 
decision-making  by  businessman  and  bureau- 
crat is  likely  to  continue  to  be  very  impor- 
tant. Then  what  of  the  vital  stimulus  of  in- 
novation, no  longer  orbiting  the  business 
organization?  It  has  landed,  and  is  stamping 
around  the  organization  chart.  I  believe  in 
the  first  place  that  the  bureaucrat  has  to  be 
Innovatlvely  inclined,  and  make  this  known 
to  "his"  regulated  Indtistry.  He  can't  con- 
sistently obey  Comford's  Law,  which  domi- 
nates so  much  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  says  that  one  must  "never  do  anything 
for  the  first  time  because  it  might  set  a  prece- 
dent "  He  must  review  his  mounds  of  regu- 
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latory  manuals  to  let  some  innovations  slip 
through.  However,  this  will  not  be  enough  In 
many  Industries,  where  the  heavy  hand,  even 
the  dead  hand  of  regulations  has  burdened 
management  too  long.  In  many  regulated 
industries  a  more  radical  approach  will  most 
probably  be  necessary,  one  which  goes  against 
a  deeply-rooted  American  myth.  What  is 
needed  in  many  cases  Is  the  bureaucrat  as 
Innovator. 

Let  me  return  to  consideration  of  the  flrst 
point:  an  Inclination  to  innovation.  A  deep- 
seated  characteristic  of  any  bureaucracy,  in 
business,  education,  and  in  Government  is 
avoidance  of  errors  of  commission.  Another 
"law"  along  the  Potomac  is  "Murphy's  Law" 
which  states  that  If  something  can  go  wrong 
It  will.  Its  name,  let  me  say,  Is  not  derived 
from  our  good  Senator.  However,  a  genuine 
innovation  exposes  the  decision-maker  to  a 
maximum  probability  of  error,  and  both  the 
businessman  who  originates  It  and  the  bu- 
reaucrat who  forbears  supervisory  interdic- 
tion will  share  In  the  risk.  Is  this  a  "natural" 
failure  of  the  bureaucratic  mind?  Not  at  all. 
The  Bureaucracy  is  an  organizational  system 
in  which  positive  results  elude  measurement 
and  In  which  Incentive  Is  almost  totally  lack- 
ing. Errors  are  measurable.  On  a  beneflts/ 
costs  basis,  what  rational  man  will  exercise 
delegated  authority  and  approve  that  appli- 
cation with  the  smell  of  sulphur  and  brim- 
stone? The  Innovative  one? 

My  contention  Is  that  the  answer  must  be 
a  "bureaucrat  as  innovator."  This  is  part  of 
the  challenge  of  the  appointive  executive  in 
government,  and  Indeed  part  of  the  rationale 
for  even  having  such  appointees.  After  all, 
the  technical  operation  of  a  Government 
bureau  at  any  level  Is  best  understood  by 
the  permanent  administrators  in  that  bu- 
reau. The  "thirty  year  man,"  or  indeed  the 
forty  year  secretary,  is  not  unusual  in  Gov- 
ernment. However,  these  fline  folks  have  seen 
concepts  and  proposals  come  and  go.  Many 
newer  ones  have  worked  badly.  The  appoint- 
ive ofllcer,  on  the  other  hand,  necessarily  has 
a  limited  time  commitment  to  Government, 
and  he  Ideally  brings  to  his  post  experience 
from  other  kinds  of  organizations  which  may 
have  undergone  change  to  a  higher  degree 
than  his  new  Government  agency. 

The  appointive  bureaucrat's  task  shoiUd  be 
to  set  a  climate  of  management  in  his  agency 
in  a  relatively  short  time,  hoping  it  will  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  innovative  process. 
The  flrst,  and  the  largest  step  In  this  simply 
may  be  reducing  the  automatic  dlsappproval 
of  applications  from  business  which  appear  to 
lie  outside  the  "three  slgma  limits"  of  regu- 
lar workflows.  A  page  can  be  borrowed  from 
the  business  book  on  this.  Top  Government 
management  cannot  afford  to  let  Itself  be- 
come burled  by  massive,  routine  paperwork. 
The  Federal  Government,  Just  to  give  you 
an  idea,  generates  five  million  cubic  feet  of 
paperwork  yearly.  Translate  this  Into  each 
working  day  and  we  bureaucrats  produce 
more  than  40  million  pages  of  paperwork 
every  day  we  go  to  our  offices.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  encourage  Innovation  by  regulated 
business,  management  needs  "exception"  re- 
porting up  from  the  firing  line.  With  a  "flash 
report"  system,  unusual  applications  can  be 
made  viMble  to  the  appointive  members  of 
a  manaf^ement  team.  This  may  permit  the 
"zero  defects"  mentality  of  middle  mantige- 
ment  to  be  bypassed.  Responsibility  for  the 
actual  decision,  and  the  Inherent  real  risk 
of  error,  la  therefore  shifted  upward  to  the 
level  where  It  probably  belongs. 

An  example  may  clarify.  The  most  Innova- 
tive proposal  now  before  my  agency  Is  em- 
bodied In  a  series  of  savings  and  loan  appli- 
cations from  various  regions  of  the  country 
for  authority  to  form  special  subsidiary  cor- 
porations. ITie  proposed  Investments  are  at, 
or  below,  one  percent  of  assets.  These  corpo- 
rations were  authorized  by  Congress  in  the 
Housing  and  Uit>an  Development  Act  of  1968. 
Where  does  the  Innovation  come  In?  The  sub- 


sidiary corpwratlon  has  the  potential  oif  en- 
abling savings  and  loan  management  to  ex- 
periment with  new  kinds  of  services  to  the 
public.  It  Is,  in  short,  an  Innovative  form  of 
organization.  It  is  the  Innovative  potential  of 
these  subsidiary  corporations  which  makes 
them  worthy  of  careful  attention  and  the 
"reporting  by  exceirtlon"  treatment.  The  sav- 
ings and  loan  subsidiary  corporation  wriU  cer- 
tainly be  useful  in  "service"  activities  such 
as  data  processing,  appraisal,  accounting, 
auditing,  bulk  purchasing,  and  research. 
Presently,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  is  In  the  process  of  resolving  the  "In- 
novative" functions  which  might  also  be  per- 
formed; real  estate  brokerage;  property  maa- 
agement;  land  euiquisltion  and  development; 
loan  brokerage  and  loan  warehousing,  and 
inner-city  projects  for  moderate-  and  low- 
income  families.  These  are  not  all  of  the 
activities  proposed  by  management. 

Our  Board  is  taking  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  need  for  the  Industry  it  super- 
vises to  innovate.  The  Board  perceives  con- 
siderable "action  space"  within  the  limits 
of  our  Congressional  authority  to  approve 
activities  "whose  purpose  Is  to  assist  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  more  fully  meeting 
the  mortgage  needs  of  the  area,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  of  Representatives  report 
on  the  subject.  Quoting  further,  Congress  did 
not  intend  that  Federal  savings  and  loans 
would  be  permitted  to  invest  in  ".  .  .  ordi- 
nary profit-making  corporations  or  corpora- 
tions not  closely  related  in  purpose  to  the 
savings  and  loan  business."  (Report  No.  1703, 
88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  p.  28). 

Let  me  borrow  an  analogy  from  football,  a 
subject  of  Justifiable  pride  on  this  campus. 
I  have  argued  for  an  increasing  role  of  the 
Government  bureaucrat  as  an  innovating 
"pass  receiver."  Or  maybe  I  mean  blocking 
back  for  the  businessman  ball-carrier.  But 
what  of  his  role  as  quarterback?  If  the  bu- 
reaucrat tries  to  throw  the  pass  himself,  will 
there  be  anyone  out  there  to  pull  down  the 
ball?  I  think  they  will  surely  be  one  of  the 
more  aggressive  management  types  who  are 
on  the  playing  field.  Let  me  illustrate  again 
from  the  savings  and  loan  Industry. 

Lending  on  Inner-clty  propertiee,  that  is 
homes  and  apartments  in  older  neighbor- 
hoods close  to  central  business  districts.  Is 
not  new  to  savings  and  loans.  In  fact,  title 
insurance  records  in  this  city  and  in  most 
others  indicate  that  most  of  the  outstanding 
first  mortgage  paper  on  this  class  of  real 
estate  is  savings  and  loan  paper.  Yet  the  fu- 
ture of  this  lending,  If  unassisted,  is  not 
bright.  Every  leading  indicator  points  to  a 
capital  shortage  in  the  1970'8,  especially  In 
mortgage  credit.  Great  new  Initiatives,  even 
innovations,  will  be  required  so  that  our  Na- 
tion can  reach  its  housing  goals.  Projections 
tell  us  that  this  Nation  will  need  at  least  two 
million  new  houses  and  apartments  a  year 
In  the  early  1970's,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  Just 
said  its  previous  estimates  of  26  million  new 
housing  units  as  the  national  requirement  In 
the  next  decade  may  be  conservative.  The 
challenge  is  clear,  and  imperative.  F*all  to 
reach  these  housing  goals,  and  you  pay  an 
unacceptable  price  In  social  Instability. 

It  Is  therefore  quite  obvious  that  Innova- 
tive approaches  will  be  sorely  needed  In  In- 
ner-clty and  relocation  lending  and  con- 
struction. Every  state  and  Federal  housing 
official  must  assume  a  particularly  vigorous 
role  in  this  process.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  Is  committed  to  creating,  an  in- 
novation, a  new  way  of  flnanclng  this  kind  of 
housing,  and  'we  have  begun  to  Implement 
It  in  the  last  two  months.  Through  our 
twelve  regional  Home  Loan  Banks,  the  Booal 
is  expediting  a  completely  new  kind  of  loan 
to  member  savings  and  loans,  at  slightly  fa- 
vorable rates,  for  ten  year  terms.  Unlike  the 
$8.7  billion  of  regular  advances  outstanding 
to  members,  these  advances  have  a  fixed, 
rather    than  the  usual  variable  Interest  rate. 
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ThU  i*  tome  advantage  in  this  day  of  dla- 
contlnulty  in  market  ratea  In  ^ust  sixty 
days,  oommltments  for  more  tban  1160  mil- 
lion In  earmarked  advance*  have  been  made 
by  tbe  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks.  When  a 
pool  of  these  mortgages  is  accumulat«d  in 
Onal  form  in  1970.  it  U  the  Board's  plan  to 
attempt  an  Initial  marketing  of  a  Oovem- 
ment  National  Mortage  Association 
(OKMA)-FHL.BS  Inner  City  security,  using 
the  mortgage  pool  as  backing.  Of  course, 
market  conditions  could  delay  such  an  of- 
ferlng.  However,  the  measurable  progreae  to- 
ward disinflation  Indicates  that  a  ONMA  Issue 
may  well  be  feasible  next  year 

I  believe  that  the  innovative  approach  to 
funding  the  housing  needs  of  moderate-  and 
low-Income  fanilllee  will  produce  a  harneas- 
ing  of  the  profit  motive  to  accomplish  social 
goals.  The  two  steps  in  the  process  1  have 
Just  described  constitute  only  a  beginning, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  detail  other  concepts 
and  procedures  still  on  our  "drawing  boards  " 
Let  us  not  repeat  past  errors  of  promising  too 
much  and  delivering  too  little  m  areas  with 
high  social  exploslveness 

i  have  been  presenting  for  your  consid- 
eration today  the  thesis  of  the  bureaucrat  as 
innovator  in  two  aspects:  first,  m  the  admin- 
istrative activity  of  roeterlng  a  regulatory 
climate  an"d_  am  internal  mechiualsm  con- 
ducive to  ihnovatlon  by  businessmen  in  reg- 
vUated  industries  Secondly.  I  advocate  that 
ippointlve  bureaucrats  attempt  to  act  as  in- 
novators themselves:  to  search  .'or  ne^  ways 
of  doing  the  old,  unfinished  Jobs  that  society 
needs  done  so  badly  To  you  who  are  still  on 
the  recer.ini?  end  of  the  educational  process. 
I  ask  you  to  -onslder  governmental  fjerlods  In 
your  career  development  There  is  a  contribu- 
tion you  can  make  m  many  positions 
'hroughouc  Government,  but  particularly  at 
the  state  and  Federal  levels.  This  can  be 
an  exciting  and  rewarding  experience,  one 
which  is  p)erfectly  compatible  with  long- 
term  ambitions  m  the  private  sector  The  old 
Oovemment-versus-buslness  relationship  Is 
softening.  In  our  mixed  society"  erf  business 
and  governmental  decision  interdependence, 
rhla  may  be  an  Important  sign  of  .idapt- 
.ibiUty  and  growth 
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The  FEDcaAL  Home  Loan  Bank  Boau> — 

What  It  Is  and  Does 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  B&nk  Board,  es- 
tablished in  1932.  Is  an  Independent  Federal 
agency  beaded  by  a  three-Member  Board, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  '..he  United 
States  for  4- year  terms  arui  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  Present  Board  Members  are  Preston 
Martin  iR«publlcian)  <jf  California,  desig- 
nated as  Chairman  and  executive  head  of  the 
agency:  Carl  O  Karap.  Jr.  iHepubllcan)  of 
MLaaourl.  and  TTiomas  H  Clarke  i  Democrat) 
of  Georgia 

The  agency  suf)ervlse«  the  »166  ollllon  sav- 
ings and  homefinanclng  industry—  the  coun- 
try's major  private  source  of  funds  to  finance 
the  construction  and  purchase    if  homes 

The  funds  of  some  44,700.000  savers  In 
4.450  inaiired  memtjer  Institutions  are  In- 
sured up  to  $15,000  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  a  perma- 
nent Government  Corptiratlon  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  .if  the  Board 

.An  association's  membership  In  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Lt»an  Bank  System  .".fsures  the 
home*rwner- borrower  that  the  Institution  to 
which  he  applies  Is  a  dependable  .source  of 
economical  homefinanclng  Tlils  System,  dl- 
,-ected  by  the  Board  in  Washington  and 
working  through  Federal  Hcxme  L</an  Banks 
in  12  Districts  making;  .tv.illable  long-  .md 
short-tC'rm  credit  to  more  than  4.800  member 
savings  iUid  homefinanclng  institutions 

The  present  Board  has  moved  actively  In 
■several  directions  to  help  the  savings  and 
ifjan  industry  make  .i  major  contribution 
toward  the  10-vear  (foals  "spelled  lait  In  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  .\cr.  of  1968 
To  meet  the  most  critical  needs,  the  Board  is 
developing  m<-)re  flexible  lending  regulations 
to  aaslst  in  'he  financing  of  lower-priced 
homes,  apartments  and  mobile  homes  It  has 
made  available  from  the  Federal  Home  Ixwn 
Banks,  sfjeclal  !0-vear  advances  for  Inner- 
City  Housing  to  stimulate  irreater  [lartlclpa- 
tlon  by  saving?!  and  lc«n  .lAsoclatlons  In  long- 
■erm  renewal  and  rehabilitation  projects 

Following  the  rec»>mmendatlons  of  a  recent 
xjmprehenslve  study  of  the  savings  and  loan 
:ndustrv  the  Board  has  pmvided  the  nisocl- 
atlons  with  additional  means  of  attracting 
savings,  reduced  the  llquldltv  requirements 
for  memtjer  .i.sj»oclatl  ms  and  expanded  credit 
available  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  B«u:iJls 
which  provide  .iddltlonal  loanable  funds  to 
supix>rt  the  -housing  market 


THE  CrOVFn^NMFNT  WORKERS  PAY 
RAISE  BILL 

Mr  McGE:e  Mr  President,  on  Friday 
night  the  Senate  passed  a  oav  rai.<;e  bill 
for  Government  worker.s  The  bill  had 
been  drawn  up  after  many  hours  of  con- 
sultation, trying  to  achieve  a  measure 
which  would  offer  civil  .servants  a  meas- 
'ire  of  equity  and  yet  not  prove  unac- 
ceptably  inflationary  The  Washington 
Post,  on  Saturday  morning,  ob.served 
editorially  that  the  bill  as  pa.s.sed  by  the 
Senate  met  the  test  Many  Members  of 
Oonicress,  It  noted,  would  like  to  vote  for 
more  (?eneroas  raises  Indeed,  I  would 
But  that  simply  could  not  be  done  this 
year,  under  present  economic  conditions 
We  have  gone  as  far  as  po.sslble  in  re- 
.sponding  to  the  needs  of  Oovemment 
employees  without  exacerbating  the 
problem  of  inflation  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  Post's  editorial,  entitled 


•Higher    Pay    and    Hlgrher    Prices,"   be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IPpotn  the  Wiaahlngton  Poert,  Dec.   13,  i969| 
Higher  Pat  and  Hiorxk  Prices 

The  government  pay  raise  approved  by  the 
Senate  Post  OfHce  and  Olvtl  Service  Commit- 
tee Is  a  response  to  the  inflation  that  has  be- 
come Ingrained  in  our  economic  system. 
With  prices  and  wa^es  in  general  pushing 
conalstently  upward.  Congress,  along  with  all 
other  employers,  must  face  the  conse- 
quences. The  greatest  difficulty  that  arises 
out  of  an  inflationary  situation  is  that  no 
group  can  remain  static  without  serious 
losses. 

All  that  can  be  reasonably  asked  is  tnat 
governmental  adjustments  do  not  themselves 
exacertm.t«  the  problem.  The  federal  pay  bill 
that  has  emerged  on  the  Senate  side  seems 
to  meet  this  test  Employees  earning  up  to 
•  10.000  a  year  would  get  a  4  per  cent  raise 
on  Jan  1,  with  leaser  Increases  in  the  upper 
brackets,  and  an  additional  minimum  of  3 
per  cent  next  July. 

The  bill  previously  pa.s.sed  by  the  House 
would  have  given  portal  workers  a  special 
5  4  per  cent  raise  retroactive  to  October  .md 
would  also  have  included  them  in  an  aver- 
age 6  per  cent  raise  for  all  government  em- 
ployees early  next  year  It  fell  clearly  mt-i 
the  inflationary  category  and  appeared 
headed  for  a  veto  The  more  moderate  Sen- 
ate bill  seems  to  have  a  good  chance  for  en- 
actment, even  though  It  would  cost  a  mini- 
mum of  »3  2  billion. 

Many  members  of  Congress  would  prefer  -o 
vote  for  more  generous  raises.  Just  as  they 
prefer  a  15  percent  across-the-board  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits  to  the  10  per  cent 
favored  by  the  Nixon  administration  But 
the  government  Itself  should  not  be  lead- 
ing the  Inflation  parade.  Congress  ought  to 
be  thinking,  as  the  President  hinted  In  'us 
news  conference  the  other  day,  not  mere.v 
about  the  temporary  advantages  oif  iil^tier 
benefits  and  lower  taxes  but  at)OUt  the  (i:?- 
advantagee  of  raising  prices  for  everyone 


HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS— THE 
WHITTEN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  .Appropriations  currently 
Is  considering  the  so-called  Wh:tten 
amendment  to  the  bill  appropriating 
funds  for  the  Deimrtment  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  other  agencies 

Ostensibly,  the  amendment,  in  one 
of  Its  parts,  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  forcing  local  .school  dis- 
trict.s  to  bus  pupils  to  schools  far  from 
their  homes  in  order  to  obtain  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  .schools. 

In  thus.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that 
the  Whitten  amendment  is  shooting  at 
a  straw  man 

At  my  request,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  recently 
conducted  an  informal  survey  of  more 
than  300  desegregation  plans  which  were 
put  into  effect  by  local  school  districts  m 
September  of  this  year. 

Oflftclals  in  the  I>epartmenfs  Office  for 
C1\11  Rights  informed  me  that  most  of 
these  plans  actually  resulted  in  decreased 
busing  of  .students  and  that  only  ei.ght 
of  them  resulted  in  Increased  busing. 
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And  even  in  those  eight  districte  the 
Increase  in  busing  was  not  great. 

In  one  district  which  operated  17  buses 
before  putting  the  desegregation  plan 
into  effect,  for  example,  only  one  addi- 
tional bus  was  needed  to  carry  out  the 
plan. 

In  another  district,  which  had  oper- 
ated 10  school  buses  before  adopting  its 
desegregation  plan,  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  12.  A  district  which  had  op- 
erated 22  buses  previously,  added  only 
three  more  to  carry  out  its  desegregation 
plan. 

In  none  of  the  eight  districts  which  in- 
creased busing  to  accomplish  desegrega- 
tion did  the  increase  reach  even  10  per- 
cent in  terms  of  the  number  of  pupils 
involved. 

Why,  then,  has  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  said  the 
Whitten  amendment  would  severely 
hamper  its  efforts  to  afford  every  child 
in  this  country  an  equal  educational  op- 
portunity? 

One  answer  is  that  the  Whitten 
amendment's  restrictions  on  assigimient 
of  students  fly  in  the  face  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  said  that  so-called 
freedom-of-choice  plans  for  desegrega- 
ting schools  had  to  be  effective  in  order 
to  be  acceptable. 

The  futility  of  requiring  desegregation 
and  then  permitting  acceptance  of  a 
plan  that  does  not  work  is  so  apparent 
that  I  will  not  develop  that  point  further 
at  this  time. 

However,  there  is  another  answer  that 
may  not  be  so  obvious. 

The  Whitten  amendment  would  pre- 
vent any  district  from  requiring  the  bus- 
ing of  students.  In  other  words,  the  same 
buses  which  had  t)een  used  to  transport 
all  black  students  to  one  school  and  all 
white  students  to  another  school  could 
not  be  used  to  overcome  that  same  dual 
school  system. 

I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anyone.  The 
figures  I  have  cited  in  regard  to  the 
effects  of  busing  in  more  than  300  de- 
.seeregation  plans  put  Into  effect  in  Sep- 
tember deal  only  with  those  plans  filed 
under  the  voluntary  compliance  program 
which  HEW  carries  out  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  These  are 
the  plans  worked  out  by  the  school  dis- 
tricts themselves  and  accepted  by  HEW 
if  they  are  determined  to  be  effective. 

The  figures  I  have  cited  do  not  in- 
clude desegregation  plans  imposed  upon 
local  .<;chool  districts  by  the  courts  luider 
title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  cited  only  the  figures  for  the  title  VI 
program  carried  out  by  HEW  because 
this  is  the  program  which  the  Whitten 
amendment  would  affect.  The  amend- 
ment is  not  directed  to  the  courts. 

Moreover,  I  oppose  the  Whitten 
amendment  not  only  because  it  would 
.severely  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  .school  desegregation,  I  oppose  It 
aLso  because  it  would  restrict  the  flex- 
ibility of  State  and  local  officials  who 
have  recognized  the  unfairness  of  segre- 
gated schools  on  their  own  and  are  them- 
selves trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  for 
example,  we  have  recognized  the  serious 


problems  of  racial  imbalance  in  our 
schools,  even  though,  as  I  pointed  out  a 
week  ago,  they  are  far  less  severe  than 
the  problems  in  some  of  the  States  of 
the  South. 

Also,  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Education  is  seeking  to  do  something 
about  the  problems  in  our  State. 

On  November  5,  the  State  board 
adopted  a  resolution  directing  that  steps 
be  taken  immediately  to  end  de  facto 
school  segregation  In  New  Jersey. 

As  a  result  of  that  resolution,  repre- 
sentatives of  38  school  districts  with  the 
most  severe  racial  imbalance  problems 
in  New  Jersey  have  been  invited  to  attend 
a  2-day  seminar  next  weekend  in  order  to 
obtain  advice  from  State  officials  on  how 
plans  can  be  formed  to  desegregate  these 
schools. 

State  officials  have  told  these  38  dis- 
tricts, plus  61  others  with  racial  imbal- 
ance problems,  that  by  February  4  they 
must  submit  policy  statements  adopted 
by  local  boards  on  correcting  the  im- 
balance and  plans  of  action  to  eliminate 
segregation. 

In  my  view,  we  should  encourage  ini- 
tiatives of  the  sort  being  taken  in  my 
State,  not  discourage  them  by  severely 
limiting  our  States  and  local  school 
boards  in  the  choices  they  may  wish  to 
make  in  determining  the  method  best 
adapted  to  their  own  needs  in  meet- 
ing the  goal  of  desegregating  their 
schools. 


MAYOR  WALTER  WASHINGTON 
PROCLAIMS  DECEMBER  10  TO  17 
"HUMAN  RIGHTS  WEEK" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  hu- 
man rights  begin  not  through  interna- 
tional commitment,  but  through  per- 
sonal conviction.  Only  when  all  men 
affirm  the  rights  of  their  fellow  man  to 
life,  liberty,  and  security  wUl  the  first 
step  toward  these  rights  be  completed. 

Mayor  Walter  Washington  has  recog- 
nized this  most  Important  fact  in  his 
proclamation  declaring  December  10 
through  17  "Human  Rights  Week."  As 
he  so  eloquently  stated : 

We  must  all  strive  as  individuals.  In  our 
groups,  and  on  the  local,  state  and  national 
level  to  see  that  these  human  rights  of  equal 
Justice,  freedom  and  dignity  are  recognized 
and  respected  everywhere,  thereby  allowing 
every  person  to  achieve  his  personal  goals, 
and  to  better  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  Mayor  Washington's 
statement  declaring  December  10  to  17 
"Human  Rights  Week"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Human-  Rights  Week.  E>ecember  10  to  17, 
1969,  bt  the  commissioneb  of  the  district 

OT    COLTTMBU — A    PEOCLAMATION 

Whereas,  the  year  1969  marks  the  21st  An- 
niversary of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  by  the  United  Nations — a  his- 
toric document  of  freedom  expressing  man's 
deepest  beliefs  about  the  rights  every  human 
being  is  bom  with,  and  that  no  government 
is  entitled  to  deny:  and 

Whereas,   our   great   nation   weis   founded 


and  has  grown  strong  on  the  t>a8ls  that  each 
man  has  certain  basic  human  rights  which 
should  not  and  cannot  be  denied  him  by 
others;  and 

Whereas,  we  must  all  strive  as  individuals, 
in  our  groups,  and  on  the  local,  state  and 
national  level  to  see  that  these  human  rights 
of  equal  Justice,  freedom  and  dignity  are  rec- 
ognized and  respected  everywhere,  thereby 
allowing  every  person  to  achieve  his  personal 
goals,  and  to  better  our  nation  as  a  whole : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  Decemlaer  10  through  17,  1969  to  be 
"Human  Bights  Week."  In  so  doing,  I  call 
upon  all  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  reafiOrm  our  commitment  to  human  rights 
and  ask  that  we  strengthen  our  efforts  at 
their  full  realization  here  in  our  city, 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  throughout  the 
world. 

COMMISSIONEB  OF  THE  DlSTEICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


THE  BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  with  its 
ancient  tradition  for  doing  nothing  and 
its  procedure  for  delaying  action  tmtil 
complainants  are  either  worn  out  or 
dead,  has  led  us  into  serious  problems. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  more  than 
50  million  bushels  of  grain  are  on  the 
ground  in  Nebraska  because  it  cannot  be 
shipped  out  and  because  the  elevators  are 
full. 

I  again  ask  the  question:  How  would 
the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  their  employees  like  a 
10-percent  cut  in  income? 

That  is  what  is  happening  to  the  Ne- 
braskans  whose  grain  is  spoiling  on  the 
ground. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  res- 
olution of  the  Mid-America  Governors' 
Coimcil  on  the  subject  of  freight-car 
shortages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  Mid-Amebica  Governors' 
Council  Concerning  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Action  With  Respect 
TO  Railroad  Freight  Car  Shortages 

Whereas,  the  Mld-Amerlca  Governors' 
Transj>ortation  Council  consists  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  governments  of  the  states 
of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Colorado,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  having  an 
interest  in  maintaining  and  developing  ade- 
quate transportation  systems  to  serve  their 
respective  states,  and. 

Whereas,  each  of  the  states  represented  by 
the  Mld-Amerlca  Governors'  Transportation 
Council  suffers  perennial  and  recurring 
freight  car  shortages  affecting  the  move- 
ment of  many  commodities,  and. 

Whereas,  the  problem  is  particularly  acute 
as  to  agricultural  commodities,  especially  oil 
seeds,  feed  and  food  crops,  particularly  at 
harvest  time  when  rail  car  shortgages  pre- 
vent these  harvested  crops  from  being  trans- 
ported with  reasonable  expedition,  and 

Whereas,  car  service  rules  to  compel  the 
return  of  freight  cars  to  their  owners  have 
been  promulgated  by  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  and  predecessor  or- 
ganizations and  have  been  In  effect  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and 

Whereas,  said  rules  have  not  been  vigor- 
ously enforced,  and  such  failure  or  enforce- 
ment has  contributed  to  the  maldistribution 
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of  the  aattonal  freight  car  fl»et,  tbus  helping 
to  cause  recurrent  and  severe  freight  car 
shortages  in  the  mldweet  and  western  United 
States,  disrupting  the  economy  of  thl«  re- 
gion and  inflicting  extreme  bartlshlp  on 
numeroua  producers  and  shippers,  and 

Whereas,  this  situation  was  recognised  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  a 
problem  of  long-standing  In  the  proceeding 
before  that  Commlsalon  identified  as  Si 
Parte  241.  Investigation  of  Adequacy  of 
Railroad  Freight  Car  Ovmership.  Car  Vtiliza- 
tion,  Diatribution .  Rules  and  Practice*.  3Sfi 
ICC  364.  report  and  order  decided  August 
31.  1969.  served  September  3.  1969.  to  take 
affect  In  thirty  days,  later  postponed  to  take 
effect  November  10.  1969  and  thereafter  still 
further  postponed  until  the  Commissions 
further   order,   and 

Whereas,  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  In  Bx  Parte  241  pre- 
scribes ia  mandatory  certain  A  A  R  car  serv- 
ice rules  but  does  not  deal  In  any  way  with 
present  unconscionably  low  per  diem  rate*, 
and 

Whereas,  the  absence  of  effective  manda- 
tory I'ar  service  rules  dnd  of  sufBclent  per 
diem  char(?ea  has  encouraged  the  continued 
;tnd  wUlf'il  Mtentlon  bv  predominantly  past- 
em  resmlnatlng  rail  carriers  of  cars  owned 
by  those  railroads  which  have  contributed 
more  than  their  proportionate  share  of  new 
.mil  reh\i!!t   •■■irs  to  'he  national  '-ar  fleet    .ind 

Whereaa.  the  Interstate  Commerre  Corn- 
mission  has  failed  to  Implement  the  Connres- 
sloHitl  amendment  of  1986  to  Section  1  ;4i 
lai  )f  'he  Interstate  Commerce  .Act  bv  pro- 
ifre.ssiin  >f  their  proceedlnu  Identified  ^i.s  Ei 
Par'.p  252  and  Ei  Parrf  2,5?  Sub  1  bv  pre- 
scription of  Incentive  per  diem  rates  u^  pn- 
counme  return  of  rail  i-ars  of  western  'iwn- 
ership  'u  their  owners  'o  encourage  con- 
struction of  freight  cars  and  Kenerallv  to  en- 
oo<irage  the  maintenance  of  .in  adequate 
national  car  fleet,  and 

Whereas,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  promulgated  ■»  new  basic  per 
dlem  formula  involving  mileage  .\s  well  h« 
time  chances,  whlf-h  will  actlvelv  discourage 
the  return  of  empty  cars  by  eastern  reg'.on 
railroads  (  332  I  C  C   1761 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Mld- 
Amerlca  Governors'  Transportation  Coun- 
cil, that  the  council  employ  Its  best  effort.s 
through  Its  appropriate  state  ai^encles  Vi 
petition  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion urging  said  Commission  !n  'he  strong- 
est terms  possible,  to  promptly  establish,  bv 
every  reasonable  means  available  a  revise<1 
per  dlem  formula  wh'.ch  will  Include  sub- 
stantial Incentive  elements,  and  to  make  ef- 
fective at  an  earlv  date  mandatory  r.'ir  ■^rv- 
tce  rules  which  will  help  to  cure  the  afore- 
mentioned and  serious  problem  of  recurring 
.md  acute  freight  car  shorta«e«. 

.And  further  that  each  state  represented  In 
the  Mld-Amerlca  Oovernors'  Transportation 
Council  urge  upon  Its  governors  and  attor- 
nevs  general,  that  they  consider  nnd  take 
such  action  as  to  them  may  '^eem  appropriate 
before  "he  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsalon 
or  the  courts,  or  tx)th.  to  obtain  prompt  re- 
lief from  the  repetitive  and  damaging  ef- 
fects of  such  shortages  and  a  prompt  im- 
provement In  the  presently  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  freight  cars  for  the  shipping  public 
In  the  states  represented  by  this  council. 


RETIREMENT  OP  ROY  TAYS  AND 
JOE  PROCHASKA  FROM  FEDERAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  two  vet- 
eran farm  program  administrators  in  my 
State  of  Wyoming,  Roy  Tay«.  of  Qlllette, 
and  Joe  Prochaska,  of  Casper,  have  re- 
cently retired.  taltln«  with  them  a  total 


of  more  than  60  years  of  experience  with 
the  ASCS  operation.  Today.  I  want  to 
commend  both  for  their  Umtf  and  loyal 
service.  Each  man  devoted  most  of  hl« 
adult  life  to  farm  program  work,  Mr. 
Prochafika  starting  In  the  county  ASCS 
ofBce  at  Sheridan.  Wyo.,  then  moving  to 
Ca-sper.  where  for  the  past  15  years  he 
has  served  t«  chief  of  the  axlmlnlstratlve 
division,  while  Mr  Tays  t>egan  his  serv- 
ice with  ASCS  28  years  «igo.  measuring 
fields  and  staklnv;  reservoirs  in  Campbell 
County  He  retired  as  ofBce  manager  of 
the  Glllete  office 

Both  men  represent  the  high  quality 
of  dedicated  service  we  have  come  to  ex- 
[)ect  from  the  .ASCS  workers  in  the  field. 
I  wish  them  well  in  retirement. 


CRITICAL  BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 
IN  MIDWEST 

Mr     EAGLETON     Mr     Prwident,    on 

November  26  of  this  year,  the  dlstin- 
ijuished  Senator  from  Kansas  •  Mr.  Pear- 
son >  called  the  attention  <3f  the  Senate  to 
the  vute  boxoar  shortane  facing  his 
State  and  the  Midwest  This  situation, 
which  has  become  a  recurrent  crisis 
during  and  following  the  t:raln  liarvest. 
continues  In  my  own  State  of  Missouri 
ius  well  as  in  the  other  ^rreet  irraln- 
produclnK  States  of  the  Midwest 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  called  for 
effective  action  to  relle\T  this  annual 
crisis,  which  creates  an  etwnomlc  hard- 
ship for  farmers,  t?rain  dealers,  other 
agricultural  busineRsmen.  and,  ulti- 
mately, consumers 

I  Join  the  Senator  in  calling  for  action 
by  Congress,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  ;uid  railroad  management 
.ind  labor  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  boxcar  .shortaire  crisis  is  coeently 
described  In  the  December  9.  1969.  issue 
of  the  Southw.-stern  Miller.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  from  that 
issue  be  printed  in  the  Rec«jrd 

There  beink'  no  i>bjectlon.  the  edi- 
torial wae  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as   follows: 

Abominable  Cab  Shortagb 

This  yv«LT'a  fai:  Krrajn  harvest  has  created  a 
demand  for  boxcars  and  traiiaporiation  serv- 
loea  thAt  railroads  have  been  unable  to  meet 
The  consequences  ure  widespread  Flour 
mills,  faced  with  an  exceptional  backlog  of 
txjth  domestic  and  eicport  ordeirs.  have  found 
their  operations  curtailed  by  iriablUty  of 
carriers  to  fu.'iiL'ih  eqiupmeiit  The  most 
visible  evldeni.-e  of  -he  pxwptlonal  shortage 
Is  provided  by  the  fact  that  an  e«tlmated 
30  (XJO.OOO  to  SO.IKXJ.OOO  bushels  of  grain  t^e 
piled  on  the  ground  In  mldwestern  producing 
areas — In  ball  diamonds,  on  streets  and 
school  grou.'ids  .Ail  involved  are  facing  severe 
economic  !r*is«B  Spoilage  of  gram  that  can- 
not and  a  home  In  regular  storage  facilities 
may  run  as  hUh  us  nve  to  ten  per  cent  Oraln 
merchandisers  are  prevented  from  partici- 
pating m  fjieir  n<.rmal  business  of  service  to 
producer  and  country  elevator  customers 
Millers  and  bakers  are  feeling  a  pinch  that 
roaid  be  translated  into  actual  shortages  of 
flour  And  the  railroads  are  losing  revenues, 
as  represented  by  the  fact  fJiat  the  movement 
■  >{  the  minimum  of  to  000  ooo  bushels  on  the 
ground  would  require  15,000  narrow-door, 
40-foot  cars,  re^presentlng  a  train  naore  th*n 
1+5  miles  m  length 

The  car  shortage  has  attracted  much  at- 


tention In  Congreca  Senator  James  B  Pear- 
son of  Kansas,  who  has  castigated  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  not  exercis- 
ing Its  power  to  force  the  return  of  cars  to 
mldwestern  lines,  says  the  shortage  Is  'he 
:noet  acute  In  memory.  At  a  meeting  In  Kan- 
.sas  City  under  the  aegis  of  the  Board  of  Ttade 
ofBcials  of  mldwestern  railroads  concurred 
that  with  100  per  cent  (xissesslon  of  the  cars 
owned  by  them,  they  could  fairly  well  han- 
dle the  grain  now  awaiting  movement  In  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  The  problem  Is  that  the 
western  roads  now  have  only  85  per  cent 
of  the  narrow-door  cars  owned  by  them  on 
their  lines,  while  southern  needs  show  a  164 
per  cent  possession  rate  and  eastern  carriers 
13  per  cent  Instead  of  moving  to  increase 
dally  car  rental  charge  from  the  present  1  iw 
rate  uf  $2  79  to  $3  58.  the  ICC  has  elected 
to  rely  on  car  service  orders,  assailed  in  Con- 
gress as  an  "antiquated  and  slow"  procedure 
Eight  orders  hare  been  Issued  by  the  com- 
mission requiring  the  return  of  only  1.470 
narrow-door  cars  to  western  lines. 

Essentia!  to  an  understanding  of  the  pres. 
ent  situation  is  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  total  number  of  grain-carrying  cars  has 
been  on  the  decline  in  recent  years  and  that 
•he  current  total  includes  many  unsuitable 
cars 

If  no  steps  are  taken  to  correct  the  present 
deflctencles.  the  problems  that  have  ari.sen 
this  year  can  only  multiply  into  the  future 
In  the  case  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  the  in- 
creased quantities  that  are  coming  under 
Commodity  Credit  Corp  control  through  the 
l.>an  program  already  promise  a  difficult  task 
ne.xt  summer  Suggestions  for  correction  are 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  urged  that 
the  railroads  use  a  major  shaire  of  the  esti- 
mated $600,000.(100  In  Increased  revenues 
from  "he  ?lx  per  c^nt  rate  increase  "hat  r-- 
cently  went  Into  effect  to  finance  additions 
to  the  fleet  It  has  been  urged  that  the  federal 
goverruuent  Itself  contract  for  the  building  if 
a  "boxcar  pool"  that  could  be  called  upon  i:i 
times  of  shortage.  One  essential  Is  the  encour- 
agement that  could  t>e  given  carriers  to  add 
to  their  fleets  through  favorable  tax  relief 


THE   CONTINUING   LUMBER  CRISIS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
attention  to  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  7  concem- 
ing  the  dilemma  faced  by  the  lumber  and 
plywood  producers  of  this  Nation.  In 
1968  our  Government  set  forth  the  na- 
tional goal  of  providing  2.6  billion  new 
housmg  units  per  year.  The  need  for 
such  a  goal  was  evident,  given  the  pres- 
ent housing  situation  in  the  United 
States  and  the  projections  for  immeiie 
population  growth  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. Due  to  the  current  economic  situ- 
ation and  the  resulting  tight  credit  bein:; 
experienced  at  this  time,  we  have  fallen 
far  behind  this  long-term  goal.  But. 
should  these  conditions  change,  our  hopes 
for  achieving  adequate  and  sufl9cient 
housing  for  all  Americans  will  be  met 
by  yet  another  problem:  an  insuEBcient 
timber  supply  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand. 

Mr.  Abele's  article  states  the  problem 
most  cogently  and  clearly  points  to  the 
need  of  assisting  the  Forest  Service  in 
its  management  of  our  lumber-producing 
areas.  If  our  national  forests  are  to  serve 
such  multiple  purposes  as  recreation,  re- 
serves for  the  preservation  of  our  wild- 
life, watershed  production,  and  the  sup- 
plier of  timber  products  to  meet  the 
grave    housing    needs    of    this    Nation, 
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then  we  must  adopt  now  the  means 
and  determination  to  manage  our  for- 
e.>^^t.s  well.  It  is  to  this  end  that  I 
asain  reiterate  the  need  for  passage 
of  S.  1832,  the  National  Timber  Sup- 
1  ;>■  Act.  This  bill  would  enhance  the 
Forest  Service's  management  policies.  It 
would  help  the  lumber  industry,  which 
in  my  State  alone  employs  85,000  people, 
to  (jroduce  enough  timber  to  meet  our 
Nation's  growing  lumber  needs.  It  would 
help  our  homebuilding  industry  and  our 
many  new  home  buyers  by  iteeping  down 
the  price  of  new  houses.  And  by  making 
better  use  of  the  land  now  classified  as 
commercial  timberland,  it  will  benefit 
the  conservation  groups  who  want  to 
protect  our  timberlands  from  encroach- 
ment by  the  lumber  industry. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
I  recommend  this  article  to  Senators.  We 
must  remember  that  the  problems  faced 
by  our  Nation's  timber  suppliers  are  not 
.)Ui.t  the  problems  of  the  States  with  tim- 
berlands In  the  near  future  a  housing 
cn.sis  will  affect  every  part  of  the  United 
Slates.  Without  timber,  houses  cannot 
be  built.  Without  sufficient  and  adequate 
housing,  our  Nation  will  suffer  immeas- 
u:  ably.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 
I  From   the  New   York  Times,   Dec.   7,    1969] 

CREDrr  Ease  Would  Tighten  Vise  on 
Timber  Supplies 

(By  John  J.  Abele) 

Lumber  and  plywood  producers  have  two 
big  problems  these  days.  One  Is  tight  credit; 
the  other  is  tight  timber.  If  the  first  problem 
eases,  the  second  la  likely  to  get  worse. 

Tight  credit  Is  the  more  Immediate  and 
pressing  problem.  Demand  for  lumber  and 
plywood  has  eased  substantially  In  the  face 
of  tight  credit  and  high  Interest  rates  that 
have  curtailed  the  building  of  new  homes,  a 
major  market  for  the  two  wood  products. 

Prices  for  lumber  and  plywood  skyrocketed 
last  winter  amid  a  variety  of  production, 
supply  and  transportation  difficulties.  But 
prices  have  declined  as  rapidly  as  they  rose, 
bccuise  of  the  downturn  In  new  housing  con- 
struction, and  current  prices  are  about  the 
same  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 

housing   stabts  to    drop 

New  housing  starts  thlB  year  are  expected 
to  total  between  1.4  million  and  1.6  million 
inuts  That  would  be  slightly  below  last  year's 
level  and  well  below  the  nation's  long-term 
goal  of  building  2.6  million  new  housing  units 
a  year.  The  current  level  of  housing  starts  Is 
probably  less  than  one-half  that  figure. 

If  credit  conditions  ease  to  the  pK>lnt  where 
enough  mortgage  money  Is  available  to  build 
the  number  of  housing  units  set  by  the  long- 
term  goals,  the  problem  will  become  one  of 
achieving  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  to 
meet  the  Increased  demand  for  lumber  and 
plywood. 

Kxperts  In  the  forest-products  Industry  see 
a  distinct  possibility  of  an  acute  shortage  of 
timber  developing  In  the  next  few  years. 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, for  example,  estimates  that  the  demand 
for  timber  for  all  new  housing  will  increase 
65  percent  In  the  next  decade.  It  projects 
demand  In  1980  at  26.5  billion  board  feet 
against  16.1  billion  board  feet  this  year. 

Unless  this  sharply  Increased  demand  la 
met  by  Increased  yields  of  timber  from  the 
nation's  public  and  private  forests,  Industry 
observers  say,  prices  of  lumber  and  plywood 
are  likely  to  soar  again. 


Ironically,  the  situation  finds  the  forest- 
products  industry,  traditionally  noted  for  Its 
political  conservatism  and  rugged  Individual- 
ism, engaged  In  a  continuing  confrontation 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

In  a  speech  last  summer.  Dr.  John  Muench 
Jr.,  an  economist  for  the  National  Forest 
Products  Association,  observed: 

"The  Federal  Oovemment  has  established 
bousing  goals;  the  Government  regulates  the 
economy.  Including  the  availability  of  mort- 
gage and  construction  money,  and  the  Oov- 
emment controls  the  largest  source  of  timber 
needed  to  supply  the  market." 

Liast  winter's  price  ujwurge  touched  off  a 
series  of  hearings  in  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress: President  Nixon,  concerned  at  the  im- 
pact of  the  price  Increases  on  his  anti-lnfla- 
tlon  program,  appointed  a  special  task  on 
lumber  supply  and  demand  headed  by  Robert 
P.  Mayo,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  task  force  has  not  yet  completed  Its 
work,  but  legislation  designed  to  Increase 
the  future  supply  of  timber  has  begun  to 
move  through  Congress. 

Among  other  things,  the  legislation  seeks 
to  Increase  the  harvest  of  timber  from  na- 
tional forests,  which  are  operated  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  an  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Although  the  harvest  of  timber  from  na- 
tional forests  has  Increased  sharply  in  the 
last  decade.  Industry  sources  have  lont;  con- 
tended that  the  harvests  could  be  increased 
substantially  more.  The  increased  supply, 
they  say,  would  tend  to  dampen  the  long- 
range  trend  toward  higher  prices  for  stand- 
ing timber. 

national  forests  contributb 

The  national  forests  account  for  about  19 
per  cent  of  the  commerical  forest  land  in 
the  country.  They  account  for  54  per  cent  of 
the  Inventory  of  softwood  timber  but  only  30 
per  cent  of  the  cutting. 

On  the  other  hand,  forests  owned  by  forest- 
Industry  companies  account  for  13  per  cent 
of  the  forest  area,  17  per  cent  of  the  Inventory 
of  softwood  sawtlmber  and  33  per  cent  of 
the  cutting.  Forests  held  by  other  public  and 
private  owners  account  for  the  remainder. 

The  national  forests  currently  are  produc- 
ing timber  harvests  of  about  1 1  billion  board 
feet  a  year.  According  to  some  estimates,  this 
could  be  Increased  by  2  billion  board  feet 
through  Increases  In  forest  maintenance  and 
Improvement  projects,  the  construction  of 
access  roads  and  other  development  measures. 

One  of  the  bills  currently  being  considered 
In  the  Congress  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "high  timber  yield  fund."  The 
fund  would  receive  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
timber  from  national  forests — the  money 
now  goes  directly  to  the  Treasury — and  use 
them  to  carry  out  additional  development 
projects. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  however,  has 
opposed  the  use  of  special  funds  whose  re- 
ceipts are  earmarked  for  specific  projects. 
Other  critics  contend  that  the  Forest  Service 
has  already  a  large  backlog  of  development 
projects  for  which  it  has  received  appropria- 
tions. 

The  Forest  Service  Itself  has  expressed  some 
reservations  about  the  proposal.  It  has 
pointed  out  that,  under  law.  It  is  responsible 
not  only  for  timber  harvests  from  national 
foreets  but  also  for  the  development  of  other 
uses,  such  as  outdoor  recreation,  watershed 
development  and  the  protection  of  wildlife 
and  fish. 

sizaaA  CLUB  opposed 

The  proposal  also  has  stirred  opposition 
from  conservation  groups,  such  as  the  Sierra 
Club,  which  fear  that  Increasd  cutting  of 
timber  In  national  forests  would  imperii  some 
stands  of  virgin  timber  and  sections  that 
could  eventually  be  Incorporated  into  na- 
tional wilderBesB  areas,  where  timber  harvest- 
ing is  not  allowed. 


Yet  another  source  of  controversy  in  the 
timber  supply  problem  has  been  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  export  of  American  logs  to  Japan, 
whose  housing  construction  objectives  are  al- 
most as  ambitious  as  those  of  this  country. 

Exports  of  logs  to  Japan  from  the  West 
Coast  have  Increased  more  than'  tenfold  In 
the  last  decade.  They  amounted  to  about  2.2 
billion  board  feet  last  year  and  will  probably 
show  another  increase  this  year. 

The  exports  have  been  p.  boon  to  the  na- 
tion's sagging  balance  of  trade,  but  forest 
Industry  sources  contend  they  have  been 
an  Important  factor  in  raising  the  price  of 
timber  on  the  West  Coast. 


TAX  REFORM? 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week  the 
Senate  passed  what  has  been  loosely  de- 
scribed as  a  tax  reform  bill.  Many  Ameri- 
cans have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
Senate  was  acting  responsibly  in  approv- 
ing amendments,  particularly  those  with 
reference  to  social  security  and  increased 
personal  exemptions. 

While  it  may  be  politically  popular  to 
increase  the  personal  exemption  and  in- 
crease social  security  benefits,  there  is 
also  the  danger  of  more  inflation  and 
ultimately  causing  serious  economic  dis- 
tress for  senior  citizens  in  America  who 
live  on  fixed  incomes.  Unquestionably,  a 
raise  in  social  security  benefits  is  neces- 
sary because  of  inflation  caused  by 
policies  of  the  last  Democrat  administra- 
tion, but,  in  my  opinion,  the  proposal 
made  by  President  Nixon  is  far  superior 
to  the  one  adopted  by  the  Senate.  It 
permits  an  increase  in  earnings,  raises 
social  secm-ity  benefits  10  percent,  and 
provides  for  art  automatic  increase  when 
the  cost  of  living  rises. 

Notwithstanding,  the  Senate  has  acted. 
In  an  effort  to  underscore  the  irrespon- 
sible action,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  of  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  .  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  declined  to  serve  as  a  con- 
feree. In  my  opinion,  every  Member  of 
this  body  would  agree  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams is  truly  an  advocate  of  tax  reform. 
The  following  editorials,  one  entitled 
"The  World's  Greatest  Deliberative 
Body,"  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
December  15,  1969,  and  the  editorial  en- 
titled "John  Williams'  Dilemma,"  in  to- 
day's Washington  Daily  News,  point  up 
the  folly  of  the  Senates  action  last  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

Dec.  15.  1969) 

The    World's    Greatest    Deliberaitve    Body 

We  have  never  been  particularly  enamored 
of  the  tax  reform  bill  in  any  of  its  various 
reincarnations.  But  If  our  governors  are  going 
to  do  something  we  don't  like,  we  wish  at 
least  they  would  act  as  if  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing.  Take  tax  reform  or  leave  it, 
the  spectacle  of  the  last  few  weeks  is  a  de- 
pressing reflection  on  the  manliness  of  the 
Senate. 

In  those  weeks,  the  'tax  reform"  bill  com- 
pleted its  tranformation  into  the  Political 
Giveaway  Act  of  1969.  By  bedecking  the  bill 
with  one  provision  after  another  giving  away 
Federal  revenues,  the  Senate  In  effect  voted 
for  a  tax  cut  of  $5  billion  in  fiscal  1971  In  the 
teeth  of  Etui  rampant  inflation.  The  House 
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bill,  by  contract,  would  produce  a  revenue 
gam  of  13  7   binioo   In   itae  same  period. 

AjeunUng  the  bill's  supporters  would 
rather  be  hanged  ae  knavea  thAn  fools,  there 
cannot  be  one  of  them  that  do«e  not  know 
this  Is  an  utter  abdication  of  responalblUty. 
Some  appArently  do  not  c*re — hang  reeponal- 
blllty.  If  I  can  tell  the  voters  I  cut  tAxes. 
Others.  It  seems,  voted  for  damage  on  the 
Senate  tloor  Ln  the  expectatloo  that  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  will  re- 
pair It  for  them. 

Either  way.  it's  craas  politics.  Senator  Wil- 
liams was  admirable  in  upbraiding  his  col- 
leagues. 'You  can  go  home  and  tell  your 
conatltuenta  I  voted  for  It.'  and  then  say 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I've  got 
confidence  in  the  conferees. °  "  It's  depressing 
lo  see  only  31  Senators  support  the  Delaware 
Republican  motion  to  strip  the  giveaways 
from  the  bill  More  depressing  still  because 
one  must  doubt  that  anything  so  trans- 
parent cis  the  majority  action  la  even  good 
policies 

We  cant  get  too  excited  about  the  fate  of 
tax  reform  bill  itself,  but  land's  sake,  the 
Senate  is  supposed  to  pass  on  the  great  af- 
fairs of  this  nation.  We  like  to  think  It's 
made  up  of  mature  men  with  a  modicum  of 
character,  but  here  it  is.  acting  leee  like  the 
wortd's  gresteet  deliberative  body  than  like 
a  brrhch  of- wanton  ward  heelers  at  Christ- 
mastime 

I  Prom   the  Washington    iDC)    Dally   News. 

Dec.  15.  19«9| 

John    Williams'    Dilcmma 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware  Is  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  In  pwlnt  of  service  on  thla  com- 
mittee he  Is  even  senior  to  the  chairman. 
Sen  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana  (who  holds 
his  poBltlon  because  he  la  a  Democrat  and 
the  Democrats  control  the  Senate). 

Because  of  thla  seniority,  Sen  WllUamfl 
was  an  automatic  choice  to  be  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee  which  will  try  to 
compromise  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  so-called  "tax  re- 
form "  bill. 

But  Sen  Williams  refused.  In  principle,  at 
least.  Senate  members  of  the  conference 
committee  are  supposed  to  do  all  they  can 
to  win  over  the  House  representatives  to  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill,  since  Sen.  Wil- 
liams opposed  the  main  features  written  Into 
the  bill  by  the  Senate,  he  could  not  in  good 
conscience  go  on  the  conference  committee. 
I  couldn't  defend  a  bill  that  I  find  inde- 
fensible."  he  said. 

The  bil!  la  Indefensible 

Just  the  same,  we  would  feel  a  great  deal 
more  comfortable  if  John  WlUlama  were  on 
that  conference  committee  helping  House 
representatives  try  to  restore  some  logic  and 
balance  to  the  Christmas  tree  the  Senate 
created 

.\5  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  the  Republican  floor 
leader,  said: 

"His  expertise  Is  unquestioned.  His  com- 
mitment to  a  responsible  flscal  policy  Is  na- 
tionally recognized.  His  knowledge  of  Inti- 
mate deteills  of  the  bill  Is  unparalleled." 

John  Williams  has  been  replaced  on  the 
conference  committee  by  Sen.  Jack  Miller  of 
Iowa  -Sen  Miller  voted  for  the  bill  in  the 
end.  Bu:  earlier  he  had  voted  to  strip  out  the 
far-ou:  amendments  which  If  enacted  into 
law  would  deprive  the  Government  of  $10 
billion  or  $12  bUUon  in  revenue,  erase  any 
chance  of  balancing  the  budget  and  produce 
even  more  inflation 

We  just  hope  Sen  Miller  wUl  take  to  the 
conference  .some  of  Sen.  Williams'  know- 
how,  determination,  persistence  and  all- 
around  courage.  As  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  reform"  aspects  of  the  bill  have  been 
minimized,  and  the  give-aways  enormously 
increased.  Unless  the  bill  is  modified  dras- 
tically in  conference  it  could  turn  out  to  be 
a  fiscal  calamity. 


WHERE  HAVE  WE  GONE  WRONG? 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
put  week,  the  attention  of  the  world 
has  been  brought  to  fociu  on  shocking 
atrodty  allegations  against  Americans 

for   the  alleged  massacre   at  Mylal   in 
South  Vietnam. 

We  have  enough  information  for  us 
to  know  that — 

First.  A  citizen's  letter  triggered  a  pre- 
liminary Investigation  by  the  Army's  In- 
spector General,  and  the  matter  was  ul- 
timately turned  over  to  the  Provost  Mar- 
shall General  after  careful  inquiry. 

Second.  A  criminal  Investigation  was 
ordered,  and  charges  were  brought  and 
published. 

Third.  The  machinery  of  due  process 
of  Justice  is  now  in  motion  while  pro- 
viding all  possible  protection  to  those  be- 
ing charged.  Others  have  suggested  that 
there  be  further  investigations  by  a  con- 
gressional invesugating  committee  and/ 
or  a  special  presidentlally  appointed  in- 
vestigating committee. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  went  wrong 
on  March  16,  1968.  should  and  must  be 
heard.  Meanwhile,  there  are  some  who 
believe  the  fault  lies  with  the  Ameri- 
can system  Some  say  that  atrocities  are 
a  fact  of  war,  and  only  the  defeated  can 
ever  be  said  to  have  committed  war 
crimes.  Still  others  would  have  the  world 
believe  that  Mylai  was  only  one  small  in- 
dicator of  how  the  United  States  fights 
its  battles. 

That  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  bloody  is  undeniable,  but  it  Is 
hard  to  detect  on  the  American  side  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  a  policy  of 
atrocity.  Indeed,  I  am  proud  of  and  most 
humbly  acknowledge  the  great  debt  we 
owe  the  thousands  wearing  the  American 
uniform  who  have  served  with  honor  and 
responsibility  and  given  their  lives  in 
this  tragic  Vietnam  war.  I  am  confident 
they  are  among  those  who  would  de- 
mand that  it  is  time  the  field  of  inter- 
national politics  ceased  to  be  reserved  for 
violence,  brutality,  falsehoods,  selfish- 
ness, and  other  heinous  practices.  I  am 
confident  that  they  would  ask  that  the 
world  be  assured  that  we  have  not  failed 
to  live  up  to  the  international  law  which 
we  helped  shape;  that  the  principles  of 
justice  continue  to  prevail  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  we  continue 
to  act  for  the  greater  good  of  the  world 
community. 

There  is  something  close  to  certainty 
that  a  war  will  produce  an  atrocity  of  one 
kind  or  the  other.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  all  men  share  a  gen- 
eral fallibility  with  every  man.  friend  or 
foe  alike.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  in- 
ternational standards  were  established 
for  the  conduct  of  military  operations 
and  the  treatment  of  those  captured 
which  are  best  expressed  in  article  3  of 
each  of  the  four  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1949. 

The  Hague  Conventions  of  1907  mark 
the  first  effort  to  uphold  the  principles  of 
humamtarian  warfare,  and  the  noncom- 
batant  civilian  population,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Armed  Forces,  was  to  be 
spared  insofar  as  possible  the  effects  of 
war.  However,  it  has  also  been  held  that 
an  individual  not  enrolled  in  the  military 
organization  of  a  nation  but  engaged  in 


hostile  activity  against  another  nation 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  civilian  population  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  he  belongs.  Nevertheless 
the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  state 
that  with  respect  to  the  protection  of 
civilian  persons,  even  those  suspected  of 
or  engaged  In  hostile  activities  should 
"be  treated  with  humanity." 

A  number  of  individuals  have  raised 
very  legitimate  questions  asking :  Where 
are  the  reports  of  investigations  by  the 
enemy  of  allegations  by  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  concerning  mass  mur- 
ders  of  Irmocent  civilians  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  other  North  Viet- 
namese auxiliaries — at  Hue  in  1968:  re- 
garding attacks  on  the  hospital  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay :  at  the  Montagnard  village  re- 
ported as  being  leveled  by  enemy  flame- 
throwers; the  treatment  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war? 

The  December  5  issue  of  Congressional 
Quarterly  published  a  comparative  list  of 
previous  Vietnam  atrocities  by  both  the 
Vietcong  and  U.S.  forces,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  An  examination  of  that  list 
shows  that  there  is  no  question  about 
it — the  enemy  has  made  no  effort  to  de- 
termine whether  those  allegations  con- 
stitute illegal  acts  violating  a  cherished 
and  humane  rule  observed  in  war  by  even 
the  most  bitter  antagonists. 

It  also  reveals  that  even  if  we  accept 
that  the  enemy  has  used  terrorism,  sabo- 
tage and  selective  murder  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  still  the  true  difference  between 
us  and  the  enemy  lies  in  what  we  do 
about  these  criminal  acts.  We  condemn 
and  punish  our  citizens,  whether  in  war 
or  peace,  for  murder  or  any  other  viola- 
tion of  the  customary  laws  of  war.  It  can 
be  seen  that  whenever  criminal  acts  of 
this  nature  occur  among  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary, they  are  investigated  promptly  and 
justice  dispensed. 

It  is  to  our  credit  that  we  bring  the  My- 
lai incident  out  in  the  open,  as  we  did. 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  enemy's 
allegations  of  mass  murder  at  Tay  Nlnh. 
permitting  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  to  make  its  own  inves- 
tigation of  the  incident  as  well.  I  am 
heartened  by  signs  of  courage  and  wil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  officials  of  our 
Government  to  thoroughly  investigate 
into  the  Mylal  Incident,  with  a  view  to- 
ward making  explicit  arrangements  for 
preventing  such  atrocious  deeds  in  the 
future. 

No  reasonable  person  is  likely  to  dis- 
agree that  the  public  and  world  confi- 
dence in  our  institutions  can  be  increased 
only  if  the  actions  of  our  Government  in 
this  and  similar  cases  are  fair  and  impar- 
tial; onjy  if  roadblocks  are  not  throwTi  in 
the  way  of  taking  action  against  those 
who  exceeded  their  authority  and  or  act 
contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  such  matters. 

If  a  crime  has  been  committed,  then 
let  the  remedy  be  foimd  in  our  system 
of  justice.  And  prudent  will  be  those  who 
monitor  how  the  military  justice  system 
fares  through  this  extreme  crisis.  If  jus- 
tice is  done,  no  more  need  be  said:  but 
vigilant  we  must  be  to  see  that  justice 
Is  done.  We  of  the  Senate  need  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  have  adequately 
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equipped  that  system  of  justice.  We 
should,  therefore,  carefully  examine  the 
facts  presented  during  the  trial  of  those 
who  stand  accused.  And  the  world  will 
also  see  whether  the  enemy,  In  turn,  at- 
tempts to  verify  Its  claims  of  humani- 
tarian treatment  and  to  act  for  our  war 
captives  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must  also 
consider  the  "kind  of  world"  in  which  we 
raise  questions  associated  with  the  al- 
leged civilian  massacres  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Nations,  including  our  own,  are  coming 
to  recognize  that  their  institutions  are 
not  yet  adequate  to  maintain  peace,  elim- 
inate fear,  ignorance,  bigotry  and  pov- 
erty, master  technology,  and  so  on.  But 
only  gradually  are  they  becoming  Inter- 
ested in  establishing  meaningful  formu- 
las and  standards  that  will  result  In 
civilizing  and  refining  military  power 
through  knowledge  and  appropriate  legal 
institutions. 

The  absence  of  precise  standards  for 
defining  unjust  expressions  of  power  will 
logically  give  other  nations  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  actions  by  another  nation 
as  an  excuse  for  violations  of  principles 
of  human  decency,  thus  further  exacer- 
bating international  tensions.  Means 
must  be  found  for  persuading  nations 
that  certain  problems,  because  they  in- 
volve actions  upon  other  people,  become 
questions  of  ethics  and  morality  rather 
than  military  problems.  Indeed,  our  own 
lack  of  leadership  in  these  areas  can — 
even  though  not  condoned  by  our  Gov- 
ernment— be  interpreted  as  signlfsring 
that  mirestralned  terrorism,  raiding,  as- 
sassination of  innocent  civilian  noncom- 
batants.  and  other  grave  acts  against 
humanity,  are  permissible,  thus  helping 
to  create  uncertainty  of  reference  and 
confusion. 

I  beUeve  legal  guidelines  and  exactness 
must  be  the  means  for  making  ground 
rules  of  conflict  available  to  the  par- 
ticipants, as  well  as  interested  observers, 
thus  in  turn  making  it  difficult  for  a  small 
handful  of  military  personnel  and  policy- 
makers to  hide  from  themselves  or  others 
erroneous  information  and  present  irra- 
tional arguments,  or  to  promote  capri- 
cious or  criminal  policies  or  acts. 

Still  another  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion would  be  to  establish  in  our  own 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in- 
struction in  "human  rights"  along  with 
studies  in  intercultural  ideas  and  civic 
responsibilities.  On  December  17,  1968, 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  proclaiming  1970 
as  "Internationsd  Education  Year."  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  entirely  appropriate 
for  us  to  insure  that  our  youngsters  know 
what  "human  rights"  are  and  that  we  do 
not  take  these  important  principles  for 
granted.  I  am  currently  looking  into  pos- 
sibilities of  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  International  Education  Act 
of  1966  along  these  lines. 

In  short,  by  devoting  appropriate  at- 
tention to  and  throwing  all  possible  light 
on  this  and  related  problems,  we  will  be 
aiding  the  purposes  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Nations,  and  other  nations 
and  authorities  whose  true  aim  is  to 
establish  world  peace  and  justice. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Excerpt  from  Congressional  Quarterly 

Magazine] 

Pkkvioits  Vietnam  ATBOcrriES 

VIETCONO 

Hue  massacre,  Feb.  1968:  More  than  2,700 
civilians  murdered  during  24-day  Communist 
occupation  of  the  city.  Bound  bodies,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  found  in  mass 
graves. 

Dak  Son  massacre,  Dec.  5,  1967:  More  than 
250  Inhabitants  of  Montagnard  refugee  ham- 
let, mostly  women  and  children,  burned  to 
death  by  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  using  flame- 
throwers. 

Polling  places.  Sept.  3,  1967:  48  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  killed  in  election  morning 
attacks  on  polling  plEu:es. 

Prisoners.  April  7.  1966:  25  chained  and 
padlocked  prisoners  of  the  Viet  Cong.  Includ- 
ing three  women,  shot  by  escaping  guerrillas. 

My  Canh  restaurant,  June  25,  1965:  43 
persons  killed,  80  injured,  as  Viet  Cong 
dynamited  crowded  Saigon  floating  restau- 
rant. 

Sports  Stadium,  Oct.  4.  1965:  11  civilians 
killed,  42  injured,  includmg  many  children, 
as  Viet  Cong  bomb  explodes  at  Cong  Hoa 
national  sports  stadium. 

VUlage  Chiefs,  1961-60:  Official  U.S.  sources 
estimate  that  more  than  25,000  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  have  been  murdered  by  the 
Viet  Cong  since  1961.  Principal  victims  have 
been  village  and  hamlet  chiefs,  school- 
teachers, police,  medical  and  welfare  workers 
and  other  local  leaders  or  "potential  sources 
of  resistance." 

U.S.  FOBCi: 

Suspects  killed,  Sept.  1968:  Seven  Marines 
were  given  prison  sentences  varying  from 
relatively  short  periods  to  life  Imprisonment 
for  the  hanging  of  one  Viet  Cong  suspect 
and  the  shooting  of  two  others. 

Prisoner  killed,  Nov.  1967:  A  Marine  ser- 
geant was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
for  shooting  a  Viet  Cong  prisoner. 

Mutilation,  Oct.  7,  1967:  Two  G.I.'s  were 
filmed  by  CBS-TV  crew  as  they  cut  ears 
from  dead  enemy  soldiers.  At  court-martial, 
one  was  found  guilty  of  violating  Geneva 
Convention  "laws  ol  war" — the  first  such 
case  In  Vietnam.  Both  men  were  fined  and 
demoted. 

Bape-murder,  March,  1967:  Pour  Air 
Cavalrymen  were  given  sentences  ranging 
from  eight  years  to  life  for  the  rape-murder 
of  a  Vietnamese  farm  girl. 

Murder,  Jan.  1967:  Three  Marines  were 
given  sentences  ranging  from  10  years  to  life 
for  the  murder  of  two  unarmed  Vietnamese 
civilians  encountered  while  on  patrol. 

Courts-martial:  The  following  totals  for 
courts-martial  involving  murder  of  Vietnam- 
ese since  1961  were  made  available  by  Penta- 
gon sources,  Dec.  3: 

Army:  51  men  tried.  27  convicted. 

Marines:  28  tried.  17  convicted. 

Navy:  4  tried,  3  convicted. 

Air  force:  1  tried,  not  convicted. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST    DELIB- 
ERATIVE BODY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  World's  Greatest  Deliberative 
Body,"  published  on  December  15,  1969, 
criticizes  the  Inequities  of  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  so-called  tax  reform 
bill  of  1969. 

The  editorial  states  that  the  House 
version  would  have  produced  a  revenue 
gain  of  $2.7  biUlon  in  1971.  while  the 
Senate  version  is  in  effect  a  tax  cut  of 


$5  billion  in  the  same  period — or  fuel 
for  the  inflation  problem  which  is  most 
severe  in  this  Nation. 

The  newspaper  charges  the  bill  was 
transformed  In  the  Senate  to  "the  Po- 
litical Giveaway  Act  of  1969."  I  ask 
unEmlmous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
The    World's    Greatest    Delibekativk    Boot 

We  have  never  been  particularly  en- 
amored of  the  tax  reform  bill  in  any  M  its 
various  reincarnations.  But  if  our  gov- 
ernors are  going  to  do  something  we  dc^'t 
like,  we  wish  at  least  they  would  act  as\if 
they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  Take  taf 
reform  or  leave  It.  the  spectacle  of  the  last 
few  weeks  is  a  depressing  refiection  on  the 
manliness  of  the  Senate. 

In  those  weeks,  the  "tax  reform"  bill  com- 
pleted its  transformation  into  the  Political 
Giveaway  Act  of  1969.  By  bedecking  the  bill 
with  one  provision  after  another  giving  away 
Federal  revenues,  the  Senate  in  effect  voted 
for  a  tax  cut  of  $5  billion  in  fiscal  1971  In 
the  teeth  of  still  rampant  Inflation.  The 
House  bill,  by  contrast,  would  produce  a 
revenue  gain  of  $2.7  billion  in  the  same 
period. 

Assuming  the  bill's  supporters  would  rather 
be  hanged  as  knaves  than  fools,  there  can- 
not be  one  of  them  that  does  not  know 
this  Is  an  utter  abdication  of  resp>onsiblllty. 
Some  apparently  do  not  care — hang  respon- 
sibility, If  it  can  tell  the  voters  I  cut  taxes. 
Others,  It  seems,  voted  for  damage  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  expectation  that  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  will  re- 
pair it  for  them. 

Either  way,  it's  crass  p>olitlc6.  Senator 
Williams  was  admirable  in  upbraiding  his 
colleagues,  "You  can  go  home  and  tell  your 
constituents  'I  voted  for  it,'  and  then  say 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  'I've  got  con- 
fidence in  the  conferees,'  "  It's  depressing  to 
see  only  31  Senators  support  the  Delaware 
Republican's  motion  to  strip  the  giveaways 
from  the  bill.  More  depressing  still  because 
one  must  doubt  that  anything  so  transparent 
as  the  majority  action  is  even  good  politics. 

We  can't  get  too  excited  about  the  fate  of 
tax  reform  itself,  but  land's  sake,  the  Senate 
Is  supposed  to  pass  on  the  great  affairs  of 
this  nation.  We  like  to  think  it's  made  up  of 
mature  men  with  a  modicum  of  character, 
but  here  It  is,  acting  leas  like  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body  than  like  a  bunch 
of  wanton  ward  heelers  at  Christmas  time. 


AWARD  TO  SENATOR  FRANK  W. 
MOSS 

Mr.  MTJSKTE.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  recently  received  the 
Bronze  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service 
to  the  Aging,  from  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Homes  for  the  Aging.  The 
award  was  presented  during  the  group's 
eighth  annual  meeting,  in  recognition  of 
Senator  Moss'  long  and  distinguished 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  aging. 

I  have  the  honor  of  serving  with  Sen- 
ator Moss  on  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Aging,  and  I  have  observed  firsthand 
his  outstanding  work,  especially  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing. 

In  presenting  the  award,  the  Reverend 
William  T.  Eggers,  president  of  the 
America  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging,  mentioned  in  precise  terms  why 
Senator   Moss   deserves   this   award.    I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  ih&t  the  remarks 
be  printed  In  the  Rscori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Prxsxmtatiok  bt  RrvauND  Sccebs  or  AAHA 
Bkonzx  Medal  for  Distinoi'Isheo  Sebvicx 
TO  THE  Aging  to  Senator  Mf)ss  at  Eighth 

ANtrCKL    MCETTNC    AND    CoNfTKXNCE,    Rm3- 

rmoNT.   St.   Loris,   Mo     Novembek   17,    1969 

Today  marka  the  first  time  '.he  AAHA 
Bronze  Medal  for  Dlstliigulahed  Service  to 
the  Aging  has  been  given  to  a  public  offlcUl 
And  in  ill  the  history  of  our  asBoclation,  no 
liward  recipient  has  been  so  deserving  o'  jur 
gratitude  ^tnd  »ur  esteem,  for  his  continuing 
ooncem  fur,  and  service  lo,  all  the  elderly 
Senator  Prank  Moas  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  honors,  but  I  am  certain  none  more 
sincere  than  this  He  holds  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  member  of  Senate's  Commit- 
tee on  the  Aging  to  head  two  Subcommittees 
He  Is  chairman  of  both  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  L/oni<- 
Term  Care  His  civic  and  charitable  difllla- 
tlon.s  tire  legion,  and  would  take  too  long  to 
relate  here,  so  I'll  cite  Just  a  few  former 
state  director  of  the  Utah  Cancer  Society; 
past  (fresldAut  of  the  Utah  A.ssocUtlon  of 
Coun^'  Offlcials,  twice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  District  Attorneys,  past 
director  of  the  Utah  Association  for  the  UN. 
aj3d  past  vice  president  of  the  Air  Reserve  As- 
sociation of  the  US  The  Senator  received  the 
Furtherance  of  Justice  Award  of  the  National 
District  .Attorney's  Association  In  1960  <uad 
the  Distinguished  Alumni  Award  of  George 
Washington  University,  his  alma  mater,  in 
1963 

As  chairman  of  the  Long  Term  Care  Sub- 
committee he  has  stood  consistently  for  es- 
tablishing standards  of  quality  care  for  the 
elderly.  He  represents  more  than  his  state — 
talcing  the  cause  of  the  elderly  throughout 
the  n  S.  as  his  own  He  saw  the  shortcomings 
In  the  Title  19  program  ajnd  the  dangers  in 
allowing  standards  to  be  lowered,  and.  de- 
ploring this  possibility  of  iower  standards, 
conducted  public  hearings  to  develop  legis- 
lative remedies. 

All  senior  citizens  have  benefitted  from  his 
efforts  on  their  behalf  in  the  Congress,  the 
government  has  benefitted  by  his  e.xpert 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  care  for  the  elderly, 
and  taxpayers  benefit  by  getting  the  highest 
quality  of  care  for  their  tax  dollars  going  to 
related  programs 

We,  the  members  jf  .\AHA,  have  especially 
benefitted  from  Senator  Moass  work,  be- 
cause, as  representatives  of  the  voluntary 
nonprofit  sector,  we  have,  working  alongside 
UB,  an  elected  offlcial  of  the  highest  integrity, 
intelligence,  and  compa&sion  for  the  needs 
of  this  country  s  elderly  citizens 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  present  to  you. 
Senator  Moss.  AAHA's  Bronze  Medal  for  Dis- 
tinguished Service  to  the  Aged. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1970  .\DV.\NCE  PRO- 
CUREMENT FUNDS  FOR  FIFTH 
DXGN 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  I 
want  to  clarify  one  item  addressed  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
report  concerning  nuclear  fngates.  The 
report  on  pages  76  and  78  points  out 
that  the  committee  is  recommending 
$77  9  million  for  advance  procurement 
funds  for  nuclear- power  guided  missile 
frigates  to  be  built  in  future  years;  this 
is  $10  million  more  than  the  $67.9  million 
requested  in  the  revlaed  budget  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  bill.  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  additional 


$10  million  is  to  procure  long-leadtime 
items  for  the  Qf th  ship  of  the  new  class 
of  nuclear  frigates  called  DXON.  The 
presently  approved  plan  to  build  four 
DXON's  will  provide,  in  addition  to  the 
nuclear- powered  missile  ships  already 
funded,  nuclear- powered  escorts  for  the 
Enter-pnse  and  the  Nimitz.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  get  started  now  on  the  fifth 
DXGN;  this  will  be  the  first  nuclear  es- 
cort for  the  third  nuclear -powered  air- 
craft earner.  CVAN-69 


LETTERS  TO  THE  CLASS  OF  1970 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  young 
man  who  was  bom  in  war-torn  Poland, 
and  named  Rlctiard  H.  EHbel.  had  the 
fortune  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
learn  the  English  lansrua^e,  and  graduate 
from  college  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Eibel.  having  lived  in  Poland,  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  is  perhap.s  better 
equipped  than  most  young  men  to  com- 
pare the  conditions  in  a  Communist 
country  with  the  freedoms  of  our  Nation. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  published  December  14. 
1969.  Mr  Eibel  presented  his  message  to 
the  young  men  and  women  in  college  this 
year.  His  messa'-e  is  [lerhaps  summed  up 
best  in  this  sentence  from  his  letter: 

Be  proud  to  call   yourself  an  American. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IJTTTER  Ttl  the  CLASS  OF  1970 

Sir  Searching  for  exotic  tld-blts — dis- 
carded sticks  of  chewing  gum.  half-eaten 
chocolate  bars  and  \infinlshed  oranges — I 
found  In  a  trash  can  a  few  pages  torn  out 
of  an  American  magazine  I  will  never  forget 
one  of  Its  pictures  It  haunted  me  very  often 
during  the  dark  days  of  my  life  The  picture 
showed  a  large  group  of  well-fed.  well- 
dressed,  intelligent-looking,  amlUng  young 
men  .standing  on  a  mini- bridge  In  a  park. 
That's  a  xraduatlng  class  of  American  col- 
lege students.  "  explained  one  of  my  English- 
comprehending  buddies.  Later  on.  secure  In 
the  privacy  of  my  secret  hideout  on  the 
woixled  sea  shore.  I  stared  at  the  picture  for 
hours  Everything  In  It  seemed  so  different 
and  so  distant  from  the  realities  of  my  life 
To  find  myself  one  day  among  those  happy, 
elegant  young  men  seemed  beyond  the  scope 
of  rny  dreams,  beyond  the  limits  of  my  Imagi- 
nation. 

0(.<d."  I  thought,  "why  was  I  bom  here"? 

I  was  a  teen  ager  then,  fond  of  roaming 
through  the  drab  streets  of  Odynla,  a  war 
damaged  liarb<.)r  in  post-war  Poland  My  fu- 
ture. I  knew,  w<.)Uld  fall  into  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent league,  beyond  any  comparison  with 
the  glamortius  futures  of  the  smiling  young 
men  in  the  picture  I  could  dream  of  becom- 
ing a  shipyard  technician,  a  stevedore  fore- 
man perhaps  a  ;r«al  school  teacher  at  the 
best  It  was  realistic  to  assume  that  I  would 
have  to  spend  my  life  confined  forever  to  a 
specific  geographic  area  the  size  of  Ohio  or 
Nebraska,  to  a  sjieclflc  assi^rtment  of  the 
topics  which  I  had  a  liberty  to  discuss,  never 
forgetting  to  stick  to  a  specific  slant  with 
which  I  had  to  Interpret  everything. 

E>en  the  song  "  .  will  he  be  pretty,  will  he 
be  rich  "  did  not  fully  apply  to  me.  I  could 
dream  of  being  "pretty"  but  It  was  silly  to 
dream  of  being  rich   The  ultimate  wealth  In 


my  eyes,  as  far  as  material  thlnes  were  con- 
cerned, was  to  have  one  presentable  suit  and 
enough  change  to  buy  a  ticket  to  a  movie 

Ood  must  have  been  listening  to  nn-  .a- 
ments.  or  something,  for  during  the  past 
dozen  years  I  overcame  the  barrier  of  a  care- 
fully-guarded border,  wide  ocean,  English 
grammar,  college  tuition,  and  whatever  unde- 
sirable conditioning  rubbed-off  on  me  while 
In  Poland 

Three  years  ago  I  posed  for  my  own  gra  lu- 
atlon  picture  on  an  American  campus  It  was 
a  picture  somewhat  different  from  the  one 
that  Inspired  the  days  of  my  youth 

The  times  had  changed.  There  were  some 
happy  black  faces  around  me,  a  sign  that  the 
Injustices  of  the  past  were  being  erased  Not 
all  of  the  white  young  men  in  ray  picture 
though,  were  well-dressed  and  neat  Some  (f 
them,  putting  It  bluntly,  wore  weird  clothes 
and  were  simply  filthy.  Their  shabby  appear- 
ance. Ironically,  was  not  a  result  of  a  de- 
pression, a  foreign  occupation,  or  any  other 
monumental  calamity  The  ONP,  according 
to  the  tale  my  economics  teacher  told,  had 
doubled  and  tripled.  In  the  meantime,  the 
astronauts  were  on  their  way  to  the  moon 
and  we.  the  graduates,  in  the  words  u:  n;v 
sociology  professors  "Just  qualified  to  he 
among  the  best-educated  10  percent  of  the 
richest  nation  In  the  world." 

So  we  had  a  reason  to  look  cheerful  but  we 
did  not  The  long-haired  ones  glanced  a*  me 
scornfully  In  their  eyes  I  was  a  freak  n:  na- 
ture, a  low  Polack  who  Invaded  what  they 
called  Ignorant  Middle  America."  I  felt 
hurt  and  insulted  They  did  not  believe  that 
I  too.  had  a  heart  and  a  conscience,  compas- 
sion, intelligence  and  a  vision.  It  was  no:  my 
fault  that  they  did  not  go  through  any  real 
hardships  In  their  lives.  Tet  they  hated  me  for 
cherishing   the   things   that   they   discarded. 

Well,  so  much  for  whining.  My  messaee  is 
this  There  Is  only  one  real  basic  conflict  ;n 
the  world  today,  that  Is  the  conflict  between 
the  world  of  totalitarianism  and  the  world  tf 
freedom.  If  your  vision  Is  not  clear  enough 
to  decide  which  Is  which,  go  to  where  I  came 
from,  live  there  for  a  while,  and  you  will 
know 

I  hate  to  sound  like  a  zealot  at  a  patriotic 
rally,  but  a  spade  is  a  spade. 

Be  proud  to  call  yourself  an  American 
Put  your  best  suit  on  for  your  graduation  pic- 
ture and  look  neat  Someday  some  boy  so.iie- 
where  might  find  it  and  dream  an  Impossible 
dream . 

RlCHAkD  H.  ElBFl 

New  Carroixton.  Md. 


SECRET       SERVICE        GUIDELINES 
PROTECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  PROTECTION  OF  INDIVIDU.AL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  EaiVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  WTote  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Kennedy  on  behall  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  about  a  so-ca!ied 
guideline  recently  issued  by  the  Secret 
Service.  This  guideline  wa6  distributed 
widely  throughout  the  executive  branch. 
Its  apparent  purpose  is  to  encourage  re- 
ports to  the  Secret  Service  of  inlonna- 
iion  that  Government  employees  will  as- 
sist the  Secret  Service  In  Its  function  of 
protecting  the  President. 

The  guidelines  seek  information  on  a 
wide  range  of  people.  To  quote  from  the 
guideline: 

A.  Information  pertaining  to  a  threat,  plan 
or  attempt  by  boi  Individual,  a  group,  or  -in 
organization  to  physically  harm  or  enibarr.us 
the  persons  protected  by  the  U.S  Secret 
Sendee,  or  any  other  high  U.S  Oovermnent 
olBclal  at  home  or  abroad. 


B.  Inforznatlon  pertaining  to  Individuals, 
groups,  or  organizations  who  have  plotted, 
attempted,  or  carried  out  assassinaUons  of 
senior  officials  of  domestic  or  foreign  Gov- 
ernmen&B. 

C.  Information  concerning  the  use  of 
bodily  harm  or  assassination  as  a  {>oIitical 
weapon.  This  should  Include  training  and 
techniques  used  to  oorry  out  the  act. 

D.  Information  on  persons  who  insist  upon 
personally  contacting  high  Government  offi- 
cials for  the  purpose  of  redress  of  Imaginary 
grievances,  etc. 

E.  Information  on  any  person  who  makes 
oraJ  or  written  statements  about  high  Gov- 
ernment officials  In  the  following  categories: 
(II  threatening  statements.  (2)  Irrational 
statements,  pnd   (3)    abusive  statements. 

P.  Itxformatlon  on  professional  gate  crash- 
ers. 

O  Information  pertaining  to  "Terrorist" 
bombings. 

H.  Information  pertaining  to  the  owner- 
ship or  concealment  by  individuals  or  groups 
of  caches  of  firearms,  explosives,  or  other  Im- 
plements of  war. 

I.  Information  regarding  anti-American  or 
antl-U.S.  Government  demonstrations  In  the 
United  States  or  overseas. 

J.  Information  regarding  civil  disturbances. 

Potentially,  at  least,  I  may  qualify  un- 
der the  loosely  written  and  even  looser 
interpreted  guidelines  the  Secret  Service 
has  issued.  Although  I  am  not  a  "profes- 
Monal  gate-crasher,"  I  am  a  "malcon- 
tent" on  many  issues.  I  have  written  the 
President  and  other  high  oflBcials  com- 
plaining of  grievances  that  some  may 
consider  "imaginary."  And,  on  occasion, 
I  may  also  have  "embarrassed"  high  Gov- 
ernment ofiBcials.  This  statement  and 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Kennedy  may 
qualify  as  such  an  embarassment.  I  dare 
say  there  may  be  other  Members  of  this 
body  who  also  may  fall  into  these  cate- 
gories, as  many  untold  other  citizens. 

When  I  wrote  Secretary  Kennedy,  I  as- 
sured liim  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
!.;oal  of  the  Secret  Service  to  protect  the 
President.  But  I  also  stated  that  the 
guidelines  raise  serious  due  process  prob- 
lems, they  are  impractical,  and  they 
threaten  a  mass  surveillance  system  un- 
precedented in  American  history. 

Secretary  Kennedy  has  replied  to  my 
inquir>',  and  because  I  believe  his  answer 
concerns  every  Member  of  this  body  and 
every  citizen,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  reply  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
together  with  my  original  letter,  and  the 
cuidellnes  of  the  Secret  Service  which 
are  the  subject  of  our  correspondence. 

In  brief.  Secretary  Kennedy  calls  on 
the  authority  of  the  Warren  Commission 
to  support  this  program.  He  cites  the 
Commission's  disapproval  of  tentative 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Secret  Service  in 
1964  as  "unduly  restrictive"  because  they 
required  "some  manifestation  of  animus" 
by  an  individual  before  he  could  properly 
be  included  within  the  Secret  Service 
surveillance  network. 

In  efifect.  as  Secretary  Kennedy's  let- 
ter demonstrates,  the  Commission  urged 
the  widest  possible  surveillance  in  order 
to  reveal  malcontents.  In  the  Commis- 
sion's words : 

It  win  require  every  available  resource  of 
the  government  to  devise  a  practical  system 
which  has  any  reasonable  {josslblllty  of  re- 
vealing such  malcontents. 


Despite  the  great  reputation  of  the 
Commission's  Chairman  as  a  protecter 
of  civil  liberties,  it  is  clear  that  the  Com- 
mission saw  no  first  amendment  difficul- 
ties in  encouraging  the  most  widespread 
surveillance  of  which  the  Government 
was  capable.  Even  so  the  Commission 
recognized  no  matter  how  thoroughly  the 
Secret  Service  did  its  work  that  "all  po- 
tential assassins"  could  not  be  discovered. 

However  sobering  this  latest  effort  of 
the  Secret  Service  and  however  danger- 
ous it  potentially  may  be  to  our  liberties, 
we  may  at  least  be  thankful  that,  as  yet, 
they  have  not  followed  the  Warren  Com- 
mission's urging  literally.  By  urging  all 
possible  efforts  of  surveillance  and  yet 
recognizing  that  absolute  safety  for  the 
President  could  never  be  guaranteed  de- 
spite those  efforts,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Commission's  remarks  could  be  used  as 
support  for  unconstitutional  excesses  in 
the  name  of  protecting  the  President. 

The  current  Secret  Service  program 
itself  demonstrates  how  abuses  may  creep 
into  the  best-intentioned  surveillance 
system.  First,  Secretary  Kennedy  says 
that  the  guidelines  were  issued  only  to 
heads  of  Federal  security  and  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Yet  clearly,  these  guide- 
lines have  been  circulated  to  all  Internal 
Revenue  persormel  and  not  only  security 
offices  in  that  agency.  This  is  because  the 
guidelines  are  ambiguously  addressed  to 
other  law  enforcement  and  Government 
agencies.  Considering  the  importance 
of  the  Secret  Service  mission,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  guidelines  have  been 
given  widespread,  though  apparently  un- 
intended circulation,  throughout  the 
Government. 

The  guidelines  seek  a  wide  variety  of 
information  of  any  tangential  signifi- 
cance for  discovering  possible  assassins. 
Requesting  information  on  people  tsiking 
part  in  demonstrations,  be  they  "anti- 
American,"  "civil  disturbances."  or  just 
plain  "demonstrations,"  opens  the  possi- 
bility at  least  of  having  everyone  of  the 
himdreds  of  thousands  who  peacefully 
marched  in  recent  months  entered  into 
Government  security  computer  files. 
Added  to  this  are  the  many  citizens  who 
write  or  criticize  high  Government  offi- 
cials about  grievances  in  terms  which 
somebody  in  the  Government  might  con- 
sider "threatening,"  "irrational,"  "abu- 
sive," or  "embarrassing."  Whether  or  not 
these  people  are  actually  being  recorded 
by  the  Secret  Service,  the  possibility  that 
they  may  be  may  serve  to  dissuade  citi- 
zens from  legitimate  and  peaceful  exer- 
cise of  their  first  amendment  rights. 

Secretary  Kermedy  assures  that  the  in- 
formation coming  under  these  categories 
will  not  be  rumor  or  gossip  but  will  be 
"evaluated."  But  neither  the  guidelines 
nor  his  letter  informs  us  how  this  evalu- 
ation will  be  made,  or  who  will  do  it.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  some  law  en- 
forcement and  investigative  agencies  as 
a  matter  of  policy  refrain  from  evaluat- 
ing information  they  receive.  Thus,  there 
is  a  danger  that  the  Secret  Service  will 
accept  as  confirmed,  information  from 
other  sources  which  is  not  verified.  And 
it  is  probably  even  more  misleading  if  the 
information  the  Secret  Service  receives 


has  been  'evaluated"  if  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  who  does  the  evaluation 
and  on  what  basis. 

Especially  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
the  Secret  Service  is  utilizing  computers 
to  assist  it  in  this  program.  Secretary 
Kennedy  states  that  imauthorized  access 
and  use  of  the  data  in  the  computers  is 
not  permitted.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  measures  taken  will  be  adequate.  Ap- 
parently, the  Secret  Service  computer  is 
not  now  interconnected  with  other  data 
banks  containing  information  on  indi- 
viduals. But  there  is  no  guartintee  this 
will  not  happen  in  the  future.  Surely  it 
is  a  logical  development  if  the  Secret 
Service  is  to  do  its  job  as  effectively  as 
the  Warren  Commission  suggests.  And 
it  is  also  a  frightening  possibility,  as  well. 

The  Secretary  makes  clear  that  in- 
dividuals are  not  informed  whether  their 
names  appear  in  the  computer  security 
files,  nor  are  they  told  what  information 
is  gathered  about  them.  They  are  given 
no  opportunity  to  rebut  derogatory  in- 
formation until  they  are  arrested.  That 
there  is  some  opportunity  to  rebut  at  this 
stage  is  scant  comfort.  We  can  only 
speculate  on  the  consequences  to  an  in- 
dividual which  follow  his  arrest  for  being 
a  possible  danger  to  the  President.  It 
will  be  little  recompense  to  the  victim's 
reputation  if  it  later  turns  out  this  was 
a  mistake  and  the  Secret  Service  apolo- 
gizes. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  the  Secret  Service  or  Secretary 
Kennedy  in  their  goal.  Like  every  Amer- 
ican, I  believe  that  all  reasonable  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  reoccurrences 
of  the  tragic  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy.  But  these  efforts  should  be 
taken  in  full  awareness  of  the  actual  and 
potential  dangers  that  mass  political  sur- 
\  eUlance  involves  for  a  democracy. 

I  am  thankful  that  Secretary  Kermedy 
and  the  Director  of  the  Secret  Service 
are  mindful  of  the  problems  of  computer- 
ization, and  of  the  impact  that  computers 
have  on  personal  privacy.  While  I  ap- 
plaud the  assurances  that  the  Secret 
Service  will  continue  to  be  mindful  of 
individual  rights,  I  am  still  concerned 
over  this  program.  I  urge  that  the  Secret 
Service  make  clear  to  all  its  employees 
and  to  all  recipients  of  its  guidelines  the 
limitations  which  should  be  placed  upon 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  slightly  broader 
vein,  I  might  mention  that  the  impact 
of  computers  on  individual  rights  and 
privacy  is  receiving  continued  and  in- 
creased concern  not  only  In  this  coun- 
try, but  throughout  the  world.  A  num- 
ber of  international  conferences  are 
plaimed  in  the  near  future,  in  particular, 
one  in  Japan  and  one  in  Prance.  In 
addition,  bills  seeking  to  regiilate  com- 
puter invasions  of  privacy  have  recently 
been  introduced  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Canada.  For  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
bills  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Pkbaonm.  Rxcobss     CoMPCTUfli    Box   (H.L  ) 
An   Act    to   preveni   Uie   invasion   of   privacy 

ttirou^    the    mlause    ut    computer    infor- 
mation 

B«  It  enacted  by  the  Queen's  moot  Excel- 
lent Majeety,  Qy  and  with  the  advice  dnd 
(X)nsent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  m<X  Temperal. 
and  Commons,  m  '.his  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  s«me. 
as  follows  — 

1— (1)  A  regUter  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Registrar  of  Restrictive  Trading  Agreements 
I  tierelnalter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
Registrar"  i  of  ail  data  Mnks  a«  Hereinafter 
denned  which  are  operated  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  of  the  following    - 

I  a)  any  agency  of  i^entral  or  local  govern- 
ment; 

(bi    any  public  corporation. 

(c»  any  person  exercising  public  author- 
ity; 

idi  any  person  offering  to  supply  infor- 
mation about  any  other  ;>erson'3  credit- 
worthiness, whether  to  members  of  i  par- 
ticular trade  or  otherwise  and  irrespective  of 
whether  payment  is  made  therefor; 

ei  any  private  detective  agency  or  other 
person  undertaiting  to  carry  out  investiga- 
tions lAto  aay.other  person's  character,  .iihll- 
ltle«  oc-condLict  on  b«h*lf  of  third  parties; 

if)  any  person  who  offers  for  sale  infor- 
mation stored  in  such  data  bank,  whether  to 
the  general  public  or  otherwise 

^2l  rhe  register  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going subsection  shall  contain  the  following 
information  concerning  each  data  bank  — 

lai  the  name  and  iddress  of  'he  owner  of 
the  data  bank; 

lb)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
responsible  lor  its  operation: 

ic)    the  location  of  the  data  bank 

id)  such  technical  specincatlons  relating 
to  the  data  bank  .^i  may  be  required  by  the 
Registrar; 

I  e  I  the  nature  of  the  data  stored  or  to  be 
stored  therein; 

(f)  the  purp>ose  for  which  data  Is  stored 
therein; 

(g)  the  class  if  person?  authorised  to  ex- 
tract data  therefrom. 

( 3 )  The  owner  of  the  data  bank  shall  be 
required  to  register  the  information  referred 
to  In  paragraphs  lO)  to  ic)  of  the  foregoLng 
subsection  The  person  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  data  bank  shall  be  required 
to  register  the  Information  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  i  o )  to  tgi  of  the  forgoing  sub- 
section 

i4i  Any  person  responsible  for  register- 
ing Information  under  this  section  shall  be 
reqvilred  to  Inform  the  Registrar  of  any  alter- 
ations of,  additions  to  or  deletions  from  the 
said  Information  within  four  weeks  of  such 
alteration  taking  effect,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (8)  below. 

I  5 )  If  at  any  time  the  Reglstr&r  U  of  tb« 
opinion  that  m  the  circumstances  the  in- 
formation <iven  or  sought  to  be  >;ivn  lader 
paragraph  if)  or  ipi  of  subsection  '2)  above 
nilght  result  in  the  infliction  of  undue  hard- 
ship upon  any  person  or  persons  ^r  be  not 
in  the  Interest  of  the  public  generally,  he 
may  order  such  entry  to  be  expunged  from  or 
not  entered  In  the  register  In  reaching  d  de- 
cision under  this  or  the  next  following  sub- 
section, the  Registrar  shall  be  guided  by  the 
principle  that  only  data  relevant  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  data  bank  is  operated 
5hould  be  stored  therein,  and  that  such 
data  should  only  be  disclosed  for  those  same 
purposes 

i6i  An  alteration  to  the  register  In  respect 
of  paragraph  (/)  or  tg)  of  subsection  (2) 
.\b<3ve  shall  be  made  by  application  to  the 
Registrar  who  shall  not  earlier  thnn  four 
weeks  after  receipt  of  such  application,  grant 
or  reject  the  application  giving  his  reasons  In 
writing. 

i7)  The  register  together  with  applica- 
tions submitted  la  accordance  with  the  last 


foregoing  subsection  shall  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  public,  including  the  press,  dur- 
ing normAl  office  hours : 

Provided  that  entries  relating  to  d*ta 
banks  operated  by  the  police,  the  security 
service*  and  the  armed  forces  shall  be  kep^ 
in  a  separate  part  of  the  register  which  shall 
not  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  public. 

2  —1 1 1  This  section  shall  apply  to  all  data 
banks  which  are  required  to  be  registered 
under  section  1  iibove  except  for  the  follow- 
ing     - 

lai  data  banks  which  do  not  contain  per- 
sonal information  relating  to  Identifiable 
persons. 

(bi    data  banks  operated  by  the  police; 

(C)  data  banks  operated  by  the  security 
services; 

.  d  I  data  banks  operated  by  the  aimed 
forces  of  the  Crown 

i2)  The  operator  of  each  data  bank  to 
which  this  section  applies  shall  maintain  a 
written  record  in  which  shall  be  recorded 
the  date  of  each  extraction  of  data  there- 
from the  Identity  of  the  person  requesting 
the  data,  the  nature  of  the  data  supplied 
and  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  required. 

3  — I  1  )  The  Registrar  shall  submit  an- 
nually to  Parliament  a  report  covering  the 
previous  calendar  year  In  which  he  shall 
state  the  number  of  data  banlts  entered  on 
The  register,  the  number  of  such  data  banks 
which  fall  within  the  terms  of  section  2(1) 

<ai  and  of  section  2il)(b)id)  respectively 
Lind  'he  number  of  Instances  In  which  he 
ordered  entries  to  be  amended  under  section 
li5)  or  refused  an  application  to  alter  an 
entry  under  section  1(6) 

(2)  The  Registrar's  report  may  contain 
such  additional  Information,  statistical  and 
otherwise    as  the   Registrar  m/iy  think   fit. 

4  — 111  Any  person  about  whom  Informa- 
tion IS  stored  in  d  data  bank  to  which  sec- 
tion 2  above  .ippllea  shall  receive  from  the 
operator,  not  later  than  two  months  after 
his  name  Is  first  programmed  into  the  data 
bank,  a  print-out  of  all  the  data  contained 
therein  which  relates  to  him  Thereafter, 
he  shall  be  entitled  »o  demand  such  a  print- 
out jit  any  time  upon  [myment  of  a  fee  the 
im4fint  Lif  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Registrar  from  time  to  time;  and  the  opera- 
tor shall  supply  such  print-out  within  three 
weeks  of  such  demand 

1 2)  Every  print-out  supplied  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  giving  the  following  Informa- 
tion: 

(a)  The  purpose  for  which  the  data  con- 
tained In  the  print-out  is  to  be  used,  as  en- 
tered on  the  register  referred  to  in  section 
I   above; 

ibi  The  purposes  for  which  the  said  data 
has  In  fact  been  'ised  since  the  last  print- 
out supplied  in  accordance  with  this  section; 

ic)  The  names  and  addresses  of  all  recip- 
ients of  all  iir  part  of  the  said  data  since 
the  last  print-out  supplied  In  iuxordajice 
with  this  section 

5-  il)  Any  person  who  has  received  a 
print-out  in  accordance  with  section  4  above 
m  ly.  after  having  notified  the  operator  of  the 
data  bank  of  his  objection,  apply  to  the 
Registrar  for  an  order  that  any  or  all  of 
the  lata  contained  therein  be  amended  or 
expunged  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  incor- 
rect, unfair  or  out  of  date  In  the  light  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  stored  in  the  d.ita 
bank. 

'2)  The  Registrar  may.  If  he  grants  an 
order  under  the  foregoing  subsection,  Issue 
an  ancillary  order  that  all  or  any  of  the 
reclplent-s  of  the  =ald  data  be  notified  of 
the  terms  of  the  ortler 

6 — (1)  It  shall  be  an  offence,  punishable 
on  summary  conviction  by  .i  tine  of  not 
more  than  toOO.  or  on  conviction  on  Indict- 
ment by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  £1,000  or 
imprisonment   for  not  more  than  five  years 


or  both,  for  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  data 
bank  to  which  this  Act  applies  to  fall  to 
register    it    In    accordance    with    this   Act 

1 2 )  If  the  operator  of  a  data  bank  to 
which  section  2  above  appliee — 

(a)  fails  or  refuses  to  send  a  print-out 
when  under  a  duty  so  to  do;  or 

(b)  permits  data  stored  in  the  data  bank 
to  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  those 
state*  on  the  register;  or 

IC)  allows  access  to  the  said  data  to  per- 
sona other  than  those  entered  on  the  reg- 
ister   as    having    authorized    access;    or 

I  d )  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  a  de- 
cision of  the  Registrar,  he  shall  be  liable 
In  damages  to  the  p>erson  whose  personal 
data  Is  involved  and.  where  such  acts  or 
omissions  are  wilful,  shall  be  liable  on  sum- 
mary conviction  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
£600  and  on  conviction  on  Indictment  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  £1.000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years  or  both 

i3i  A  person  who  aids,  abets,  counsels  or 
procures  the  commission  of  an  offence  de- 
scribed in  this  section  or  with  knowledge 
of  Its  wrongful  .icqulsltlon  receives,  uses, 
handles,  sells  or  otherwise  disposes  of  infor- 
mation obtained  as  a  result  of  the  commis- 
sion of  such  an  offence,  shall  likewise  be 
guilty  of  the  said  offence. 

7  An  operator  of  a  data  bank  to  which 
this  Act  applies  who  causes  or  permits  Inac- 
curate personal  data  to  be  supplied  from 
the  data  bank  as  a  result  of  which  the  person 
to  whom  the  data  refers  suffers  loss,  shall 
be  liable   In  damages   to   such   person. 

8  The  Register  may  make  rules  relating 
to  the  Implementation  of  any  part  or  parts 
of  this  Act  and   in   particular  relating  to — 

( a )  the  keeping  of  the  register  and  rec- 
ords referred  to  in  sections  1   and  2  above; 

lb)  access  by  the  public  to  the  register 
referred  to  In  section  1  above; 

I  c )  procedure  on  hearing  objections  and 
argument  on  a  proposal  to  alter  or  e.t- 
punge  from  the  register  under  subsection  5 
of  section  1  above; 

id  I  procedure  on  application  to  alter  the 
register  under  sut)s«ctlon  6  of  section  1 
at>ove. 

I  e  I  verification  of  the  Identity  of  a  per- 
son demanding  a  prlat-out  In  accordance 
with  section  4  above. 

9  .^n  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  High  Court 
frotn  any  decision  made  by  the  Register 
under  this  Act. 

10  In  this  Act.  the  following  terms  shall 
have  the  meanings  hereby  respectively  as- 
signed to  them,  that  is  to  say — 

"data"  means  Information  which  has  been 
fed  into  and  stored  in  a  data  bank; 

"data  bank"  means  a  computer  which 
records  and  stores  information; 

"op>erator  '  means  the  person  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  a  data  bank  and  for 
the  introduction  into  and  extraction  from 
It  of  data; 

"owner  ■  meanis  the  person  who  owns  the 
machinery  comprising  the  data  bank: 

"print-out '  means  a  copy  of  information 
contained  in  the  data  bank  supplied  by  the 
computer  and  translated  into  normal  type- 
script 

11.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  moneys 
p>ro\ided  by  Parliament  any  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Registrar  attributable  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

12  -I  n  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Personal    Records    (Computers)     Act    1969. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  come  Into  force  on  the 
first  day  of  July  1970. 

(31  This  Act  shall  extend  to  Northern 
Ireland. 


Bill   182— An  Act  To  Provide  for 
d.\ta  surveillancs 
Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows: 
1.  InthlaAct. 
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(a)  "data"  means  Information  that  baa 
been  fed  into  and  stored  In  a  data  bank; 

(b)  "data  bank"  means  a  computer  that 
records  and  stores  Information; 

(c)  "Minister"  means  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nancial and  Commercial  Affairs; 

(d)  "operator"  means  the  person  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  a  data  bank  and 
Uir  the  Introduction  Into  and  extraction 
from  It  of  data: 

le)  'owner"  means  the  person  who  owns 
the  machinery  comprising  the  data  bank; 

if)  'print-out"  means  a  copy  of  Informa- 
tion contained  In  the  data  bank  supplied 
by  the  computer  and  translated  Into  normal 
typescript: 

(g)  "Registrar"  means  the  Registrar  of 
Data  Banks. 

2  There  shall  be  appointed  a  Registrar 
c(  Data  Banks. 

.)--iii  A  register  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Reeistrar  of  all  data  banks  operated  by, 

I  a )  The  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  or  any  board,  commission  or  agency 
thereof; 

lb)  a  local  municipality  or  any  board, 
commission  or  agency  thereof; 

I  c )  any  person  offering  to  supply  Inf orma- 
t:on  about  any  other  person's  credit  worthi- 
ness, whether  to  members  of  a  particular 
trade  or  otherwise  and  Irrespective  of 
whether  payment  Is  made  therefor; 

I  d )  any  private  Investigator  or  other  per- 
son undertaking  to  carry  out  investigations 
into  any  other  person's  character,  abilities 
oT  conduct  on  behalf  of  third  parties; 

( e  I  any  person  who  offers  for  sale  Inf orma- 
t:on  stored  In  such  data  bank,  whether  to  the 
general  public  or  otherwise. 

i  2  I  The  register  shall  set  forth  In  respect 
if  each  data  bank. 

I  a  I  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  of 
the  data  bank; 

ibi  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
responsible  for  Its  operation; 

(ci   the  location  of  the  data  bank; 

( d  I  such  technical  specifications  relating 
to  The  data  bank  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Registrar; 

le)  the  nature  of  the  data  stored  or  to  be 
s;ored  therein: 

( f )  the  purpose  for  which  data  Is  stored 
therein:  and 

(g)  the  class  of  persons  authorized  to  ex- 
tract data  therefrom. 

i3i  The  owner  of  the  data  bank  shall 
furnish  to  the  Registrar  the  information  re- 
lerred  to  In  clauses  a  to  c  of  subsection  2 
and  the  p>€rson  responsible  for  the  opera'tlon 
o:  the  data  bank  shall  furnish  the  Informa- 
t.on  referred  to  in  clauses  a  to  g  of  subsec- 
tion 2. 

i4»  Subject  to  subsection  6.  any  person  re- 
sponsible for  registering  Information  under 
this  section  shall  inform  the  Registrar  of  any 
alterations  of,  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
the  said  information  within  four  weeks  of 
such  alteration  taking  effect. 

(5)  If  at  any  time  the  Registrar  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  circumstances  the  Infor- 
mation given  or  sought  to  be  given  under 
clause  f  or  g  of  subsection  2  might  result  In 
the  Infliction  of  undue  hardship  upon  any 
person  or  persons  or  be  not  In  the  Interest 
^:  the  public  generally,  he  may  order  such 
entry  to  be  expunged  from  or  not  entered  In 
the  register  and  in  reaching  a  decision  under 
this  subsection  or  subsection  6,  the  Regis- 
trar ^hall  be  guided  by  the  principle  that 
only  data  relevant  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  data  bank  is  operated  should  be  stored 
therein,  and  that  such  data  should  only  be 
disclosed  for  those  same  puriwxes. 

( 6 1  An  alteration  to  the  register  in  respect 
oi  clause  f  or  g  of  subsection  2  shall  be  made 
by  application  to  the  Regletrar  who  shall,  not 
later  than  four  weeks  after  receipt  of  such 
application,  grant  or  reject  the  application 
giving  his  reasons  in  'writing. 

( 7 )  The  register  together  with  appllca- 
Uons  submitted  In  accordance  with  subsec- 


tion 6  shall  be  open  to  Inspection  by  the 
public,  Including  the  press,  during  normal 
office  hours,  provided  that  entries  relating  to 
data  banks  operated  by  a  police  force  shall 
be  kept  In  a  separate  part  of  the  register 
which  shall  not  be  open  to  Inspection  by 
the  public. 

4. — (1)  This  section  applies  to  all  data 
banks  that  are  required  to  be  registered 
under  section  2  except  for, 

(a)  data  banks  which  do  not  contain  per- 
sonal information  relating  to  Identifiable 
persons;  and 

(b)  data  banks  oi>erated  by  a  police  force. 
(2)    The  operator  of  each  data  bank  to 

which  this  section  applies  shall  maintain  a 
written  record  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the 
date  of  each  extraction  of  data  therefrom, 
the  Identity  of  the  person  requesting  the 
data,  the  nature  of  the  data  supplied  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  required. 

5. — (1)  Any  person  about  whom  Infor- 
mation Is  stored  In  a  data  bank  to  which  sec- 
tion 4  applies  shall  receive  from  the  opera- 
tor, not  later  than  two  months  after  his 
name  Is  first  programmed  Into  the  data  bank, 
a  print-out  of  etll  the  data  contained  therein 
which  relates  to  him  and  thereafter,  be  shall 
be  entitled  to  demand  such  a  print-out  at 
any  time  upon  payment  of  a  fee  the  amount 
of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Regis- 
trar from  time  to  time,  and  the  operator 
shaU  supply  such  print-out  "wltbln  three 
weeks  of  such  demand. 

(2)  Every  print-out  supplied  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  setting  forth, 

(a)  the  purpose  for  which  the  data  con- 
tained In  the  print-out  Is  to  be  used,  as  en- 
tered on  the  register  referred  to  in  section  3; 

(b)  the  purposes  for  which  the  said  data 
has  in  fact  been  used  since  the  last  print-out 
supplied  In  accordance  with  this  section;  and 

(c)  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  recipi- 
ents of  all  or  part  of  the  said  data  since  the 
last  print-out  supplied  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

6. — (1)  Any  person  who  has  received  a 
print-out  In  accordance  with  section  5  may, 
after  having  notified  the  operator  of  the  data 
bank  of  his  objection,  apply  to  the  Registrar 
for  an  order  that  any  or  all  of  the  data  con- 
tained therein  be  amended  or  expunged  on 
the  ground  that  it  Is  Incorrect,  unfair  or  out 
of  date  In  the  light  of  the  purpose  for  which 
It  is  stored  In  the  data  biajk- 

(2)  The  Registrar  m||v  If  he  grants  an 
order  under  subsections^  issue  an  ancillary 
order  that  all  or  any  <$f  the  recipients  of  the 
said  data  be  notified  of  the  terms  of  the  order. 

7.  An  appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
from  any  decision  made  by  the  Registrar 
under  this  Act. 

8,  An  operator  of  a  data  bank  to  which  this 
Act  applies  who  causes  or  permits  inaccurate 
personal  data  to  be  supplied  from  the  data 
bank  as  a  result  of  which  the  person  to  whom 
the  data  refers  suffers  loss,  shall  be  liable  in 
damages  to  such  person. 

9. — (1)  Every  person  who  falls  to  furnish 
to  the  Reg^trar  any  Information  that  he  is 
required  to  furnish  under  this  Act  in  respect 
of  a  data  bank  Is  guilty  of  an  offense  and  on 
summary  conviction  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  (2,000  or  to  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  to  both. 

(2)  'Wheire  the  operator  of  a  data  bank  to 
which  section  4  applies, 

(a)  falls  to  refuse  to  send  a  print-out  when 
under  a  duty  so  to  do; 

(b)  permits  data  stored  in  the  data  bank  to 
be  used  for  purx>o8es  other  than  those  stated 
on  the  register; 

(c)  allows  access  to  the  said  data  to  per- 
sons other  than  those  entered  on  the  register 
as  having  authoilzed  access;  or 

(d)  falls  to  refuse  to  comply  with  a  de- 
cision of  the  Registrar. 

he  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  the  person 
whose  personal  data  Is  involved  and,  where 
such  acts  or  omissions  are  willful,  la  guUty  of 


an  offence  and  on  summary  conviction  Is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  or  to 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  to  both. 

(3)  A  person  who  aids,  abets,  counsels  or 
procures  the  commission  of  an  offence  de- 
scribed In  this  section  or  with  knowledge  of 
its  wrongful  acquisition  receives,  usee,  han- 
dles, sells  or  otherwise  disposes  of  informa- 
tion obtained  as  a  result  of  the  commission 
of  such  an  offence,  shall  likewise  be  gtUlty 
of  said  offence. 

10.  The  Minister,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  may 
make  regulations, 

(a)  prescribing  the  manner  of  keeping  the 
register  and  the  records  referred  to  In  sec- 
tions 3  and  4; 

(b)  regulating  and  governing  access  by  the 
public  to  the  register; 

(c)  prescribing  procedures  for  hearing  ob- 
jections and  argument  on  a  proposal  to  alter 
or  expunge  from  the  register  under  subsec- 
tion 5  of  section  3; 

(d)  prescribing  procedures  on  an  applica- 
tion to  alter  the  register  under  subsection  6 
of  section  3; 

(e)  providing  for  verification  of  the  Iden- 
tity of  a  person  demanding  a  print-out  under 
section  5. 

11.— (1)  The  Registrar  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Minister  in  which  he  shall 
state, 

(a)  the  number  of  data  banks  entered  on 
the  register; 

(b)  the  number  of  data  banks  to  which 
clauses  a,  b  and  c  of  subsection  1  of  section 
4  apply  respectively; 

(c)  the  number  of  instances  in  which  he 
has  ordered  entries  to  be  amended  under 
subsection  5  of  section  3  and  refused  an 
application  to  alter  an  entry  under  subsec- 
tion 6  of  section  3;  and 

(d)  such  additional  information,  statisti- 
cal or  otherwise,  as  he  may  think  proper. 

(2)  The  Minister  shall  submit  the  annual 
report  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
and  shall  then  lay  the  report  before  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  if  It  Is  In  session,  or  If  not, 
at  the  next  ensuing  session. 

12.  This  Act  comes  into  force  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  1970. 

12,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as,  The  IData  Sur- 
veillance Act,  1968-69. 


sldent,  I 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presldeht,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his  reply 
to  me  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

November  10,  1969. 
Hon.  Davto  M.  Kennedy. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  connection  with 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee's 
study  of  data  banks  and  individual  privacy, 
I  have  been  seriously  concerned  about  the 
guidelines  Issued  by  the  Secret  Service  to 
encourage  federal  employees'  reporting  on 
private  citizens  for  a  vast  number  of  reasons. 
I  discussed  this  last  week  in  a  speech  on 
"Computers  and  Individual  Privacy",  a  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed  for  your  use. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  goal  of  the 
Secret  Service  to  perform  their  duties  effi- 
ciently. It  Is  clear,  however,  to  anyone  edu- 
cated in  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  criteria  for  filing  information 
about  individuals  are  questionable  from  a 
due  process  standpoint;  are  impractical:  and 
are  conducive  to  a  mass  surveillance  un- 
precedented In  American  history. 

Your  attention  Is  directed  to  such  examples 
in  the  guideline  as  the  invitation  to  Civil 
Service  workers  throughout  government  to 
supply. 
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1.  Information     about     IndlvtduAls     who 
inAke  <jTfil  oT  written  statements  about  high 

gu\errunent  officldi^  In  the  !ollowlng  cate- 
gories" 

1    TUreatenlag  staterr^ents 

2.  Irrational  statements 

3.  Abusive  statements 

3.  Information  on  prufetslonal  gate  crash- 
ers. 

3.  Information  on  persons  who  insist  upon 
personally  contacting  high  Government  otB- 
t'lals  for  the  purpose  oi  redress  uf  imaginary 
grievances,  etc 

4  Information  pertaining  to  a  threat,  plan 
r  attempt  by  an  Individual,  a  group,  or  eui 

v-rganizatlon  to  physically  harm  or  rvibarr (!.■<■> 
the  persons  protected  by  the  U  i^  decret  ter%  - 
ice.  or  any  other  high  US  Government  o(B- 
ci.il  at  home  or  abroad 

5  Information  .ibout  people  who  talte  part 
m  Uemon-tratlons 

Many  people,  wtth  complete  faith  In  their 
government,  believe  thai  '.he  p\.ice  to  .-.tart 
with  a  complaint  Is  with  the  President  or 
Vice  President.  Yet  some  of  tbeee  people 
who  write  a  strong  letter  wUi  never  know 
they  have  been  fed  Into  yet  another  gov- 
ernment dat«  system.  Slmiuarly,  thousands 
of  well-meaning,  loyal  Americans  have  en- 
gaged In  some  foan  of  demonstration  in  con- 
nection with  'the  Vietnam  war.  welfare  and 
civil  rfghts  "jKillcles  of  the  government,  and 
many  other  causes. 

What  the  Subcommittee  wishes  to  ttnow 
In  order  to  respond  to  complaints  about  this 
surveillance  Is: 

Are  these  records  now  to  be  part  of  stand- 
ard employment  checks  for  (a)  sultablUtv 
and  lb)  security  clearances?  What  stand- 
ards have  been  promulgated  by  the  Secret 
Service  for  maintaining  such  a  data  bank? 
Will  this  Information  be  computerized?  Wil! 
It  be  available  for  use  by  other  federal  agen- 
cies? If  so.  which  ones? 

What  procedures  have  been  established 
for  ( 1 )  Preserving  the  confldentlallty  of  this 
d.'.ta.  2'  i;Tr>rd!r.»;  -itlzens  sublect  ro  such 
a  report  the  opportunity  to  review  their  files 
and  to  rebut  derogatory  Information? 

Would  you  also  supply  copies  of  any  pi:b- 
llshed  federal  regulations  governing  this  data 
bank  and  Its  use 

Your  assistance  In  our  studv  is  appreciated 

With  all  kind  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

3am  J    Ervin    Jr 

Chairman 

The  Secretabt  or  the  Trbascht. 

Wasnxngtnn,    DC  .  Noi-ember  21.  1969 
Hon  S»M  J   ERvrN.  Jr 
Chairman.  Stibrommittee  on  Constitutional 

Rights.  C^rnrnittt'e  on  the  Judiciary    VS. 

Senate.  Wa.-ihington.  D  C 
Dear  Mr.  Chawman  In  reply  to  vour  let- 
ter of  November  10,  1969.  poncerning  the 
United  States  Secret  -Service  Liaison  Guide- 
lines. I  believe  'hat  o-ertain  background  In- 
formation  Is   pertinent   to    vi.ur    inquiry 

.\fter  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  .secret  .Service  expanded  Its  intelli- 
gence gathering  capabilities  In  Its  efforts  to 
Identify  p<Jtentlal  assassins  nnd  other  per- 
sons similarly  dangerous  to  individuals  pro- 
tected by  the  Secret  Service  In  June  1964 
the  Secret  Service  sent  to  a  number  of  law 
enforcement  and  intelligence  agencies  Guide- 
lines describing  the  nature  of  Informa- 
tion wanted  by  the  Secret  Service,  txelleved 
to  be  helpful  in  Identifying  such  potentially 
dangerous  persons 

Those  1964  Guidelines  Issued  by  the  Secret 
Service  were  reviewed  by  the  Warren  Com- 
mission The  Commission  report  stated  in 
effect  that  even  with  the  advantage  of  hind- 
sight, the  letter  Oswald  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  would  not  appear  to  express 
or  imply  Oswald's  "determination  to  use  a 
means  other  than  legal  or  peaceful  to  satisfy 
his  grievance"  within  the  meaning  uf  the 
1964  Guidelines  criteria. 


The  Commission  concluded: 
"While  these  tentative  criteria  are  a  step 
In  the  right  direction,  they  seem  unduly  re- 
strictive In  continuing  to  require  some  mani- 
festation of  animus  against  a  Government 
official  "  I  p   403) 

The  Conxnilaslon  recommended  continuing 
study  to  develop  adequate  criteria,  but  recog- 
nized "th.tt  no  .set  of  meaningful  criteria 
will  yield  the  names  of  ti\l  potential  assas- 
sins  '  I p  463 ) 

The  Commission  further  stated  that: 
It  will  require  every  available  resource  of 
our  Government  to  devise  a  practical  system 
which  has  any  reasonable  pKjeslbllity  of  re- 
vealing such  malcontents  "   ip    463 1 

It  Is  within  the  framework  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  for  expanded  in- 
telligence gathering  that  the  Secret  Service 
has  been  developing  its  Guidelines  criteria. 
Tlie  US  Secret  Service  Liaison  Guidelines 
were  issued  to  Federal  enforcement  and 
ecurlty  agencies  .ind  were  addremed  to  the 
heads  of  the  Enforcement  and  Intelligence 
Branches  of  those  agencies  for  their  guidance 
The  Secret  Service  neither  requested  nor 
intended  that  the  Guidelines  be  furnished 
tu  C'lvi;  Service  workers  throughout  the 
<->  iveriiment 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  .Secret  Service 
that  Information  coming  to  It  through  a  law 
enforcement  asjeiicy  wmild  receive  some  eval- 
uation and  the  Service  would  not  receive 
^osAlp,  rumors,  etc  Law  enforcement  and 
iecurlty  agencies  are  familiar  with  the  spe- 
citic  requirements  of   the  Service 

Concerning  langunge.  the  Secret  Sen'lce 
clovs  not  recall  ever  having  requested  "In- 
formation .ibout  poople  who  take  part  in 
demonstrations."  It  ha.s.  In  Its  Guidelines, 
requested  "informa'l^n  regarding  civil  dis- 
turbances" and  Information  concerning  antl- 
.Ariierlcan  ;uid  antl-Oovernment  demonstra- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  overseas  You 
will  realize,  of  course,  that  this  information 
is  .sought  relative  to  the  safety  of  the  Presi- 
dent wnen  travel. ng.  and  this  information 
is  important  and  Msed  L>nly  In  the  time  frame 
if  Presidential  tnivel 

The  other  four  examples  of  information 
listed  in  your  letter  continue  to  be  sought 
by  the  Secret  Service  from  law  enforcement 
.:gencies   that   have  such   information 

In  response  to  the  .specific  ciuestlons  posed 
m  yur  letter,  the  Secret  Service  receives  a 
».reat  deal  of  intormatlon  from  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Federal.  Stiite,  .tnd  local,  as 
a  result  of  these  Guidelines,  as  a  result  of  Its 
liaison,  and  ms  ii  result  of  the  interest  law 
enforcement  has  ;n  the  responsibilities  uf 
the  Secret  Service  The  great  majority  Is  dis- 
regarded unless  It  has  some  direct  bearing 
"II  the  safety  of  tlie  President  or  the  others 
tur  whom  the  Secret  -Service  h:is  responsibil- 
ity. The  Secret  Service  wishes  tha'  it  could 
receive  and  process  only  that  Information 
which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  .safety 
of  the  President  Despite  continuing  search 
and  review.  It  has  not,  as  yet,  the  means  to 
derine  the  precise  criteria  which  could  be 
furnished  to  others  which  would  identify, 
In  advance,  a  potential  assassin 

.\  fxjrtlon  of  the  Secret  Service  files  has  been 
computerized  The  computerized  tile  la  dedi- 
cated to  providing  support  to  the  protective 
mission  Data  plated  in  the  computer  hies  is 
furnished  primarily  by  specUil  iigents  of  the 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  Secret  Service, 
itctlng  in  their  capacity  as  intelligence  ana- 
lysts The  computer  operation  and  data  files 
are  situated  In  a  secure  environment  under 
J4-hour.  seven-day-per-week.  security  sur- 
veillance. Ail  personnel  engaged  in  the  op- 
eration have  Top  Secret  clearance.  Access 
tri  data  contained  In  the  comp>uter  Slea  can 
be  made  only  by  Secret  Service  computer  per- 
si>nnel  acting  upon  the  request  of  a  super- 
visor In  the  Intelligence  Division  InteUl- 
gence  Information  provided  as  a  result  of 
such    requests    Is    furnished    to    the    Special 


Agent  In   Charge.   Intelllgsnoe   Division,   for 
his  evaluation  and  action 

At  this  time  there  is  no  direct  access  capa- 
bility to  the  computer  flies  from  outside  .  f 
the  Data  Systems  Division.  All  responses  i<j 
authorlited  Secret  Service  requests  of  uie 
computerized  intelligence  data  base,  will  be 
channeled  to  the  Intelligence  Division  u>t 
appropriate  evaluaUon  and  action.  No  other 
agency  will  have  direct  access  capablluv  to 
the  Secret  Service  computer. 

There  is  no  procedure  established  for  af. 
fording  a  citizen  who  is  a  subject  of  a  Secret 
Service  report  the  opportunity  to  review  lnj 
hie  The  opportunity  to  rebut  derogatory  in- 
formation is  afforded  him  before  the  infor- 
maUon  is  used  In  an  accusatory  proceediri- 
i arrest  or  commitment).  Information  .ic- 
curacy  is  verlfled  diiring  an  interview  with 
the  subject,  at  which  time  the  opportunity 
for  rebuttal  is  given. 

The  records  maintained  by  the  Secre* 
Service  are  not  part  of  any  standard  employ- 
ment checks  for  suitability  and  security 
clearances,  but  the  names  of  persons  or  em- 
ployees who  may  be  required  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  President  are  checked  against 
Secret  Service  records. 

The  Director  of  the  Secret  Service  and  i 
share  yoiu-  concern  with  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  computerization  of  Informa- 
tion and  the  problems  of  individual  privacy 
I  know  of  no  other  government  agency  which 
has  a  greater  regard  for  Individual  ristht.s 
th.in  has  the  Secret  Service,  and  I  share  v  ith 
you  the  belief  that  we  must  support  them 
fully  In  their  awesome  task  of  protecting  'he 
President. 

I  a-ssure  you  that  the  controversy  concern- 
uic  Guidelines  l.ssued  by  the  Secret  Service  is 
a  result  of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  their 
application  and  that  no  mass  surveillance  of 
our  citizens  will  be  condoned,  nor  w.is  it 
Intended,  and  that  no  citizen's  consUtutlonai 
rights  and  privileges  will  be  in  Jeopardy  as 
a  result  of  actions  contemplated  by  the  Se- 
cret Service  under  the  published  Guidelines 
Sincerely. 

David  M.  Kxnnedt 

U  S    Secret  service  Liaison   GutDELiN-rs 

Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice Is  charged  by  Title  18.  U.S.  Code.  Section 
3056.  with  the  respwrisibllity  of  protecting  the 
person  of  the  President  of  the  United  St.i'es, 
the  members  of  his  immediate  family,  -he 
President- Elect,  the  Vice  President,  or  other 
officer  next  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
Office  of  President  and  the  Vice  Presldent- 
Elect:  protect  the  ix?rson  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife  during  his  lifetime,  the 
person  of  the  widow  of  a  former  President 
until  her  death  or  re-marrlage.  and  nunor 
children  of  a  former  President  until  they 
re«M;h  18  years  of  age.  unless  such  protection 
18  declined,  protect  persons  who  are  deter- 
mined from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the  An- 
^  i.sfxry  Committee  as  being  major  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  candidates  which 
thould  receive  such  protection  i  unless  the 
candidate   has  declined   such   protection). 

Detecting  and  arresting  any  person  com- 
mitting any  offense  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  coins,  obligations, 
and  securities  of  the  United  States  .ind  lor- 
elgn  Governments  Several  other  reeponslbUi- 
Ues  are  delegated  to  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  such  as  in- 
vestigation Of  violations  of  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act.  and  such  other  functions  as  are  author- 
ized by  law. 

Effective  liaison  with  other  law  enforce- 
ment and  Government  agencies  is  necessary 
to  insure  ws  reoelTe  aU  Information  they  may 
develop  regarding  any  of  our  responsibilities 
A  Special  Agent  of  the  Ualaon  Division.  US 
Secret  Service,  will  maintain  contact  with 
your  agency  at  a  headquarters  level.  Certain 
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guidelines  are   set  forth   below  «lil<A  may 
assist  you  In  determining  our  Interests. 

1.    PROTECTIVE    information 

A.  Information  pertaining  to  a  threat,  plan 
or  attempt  by  an  individual,  a  group,  or  an 
organization  to  physically  harm  or  embarrass 
the  persons  protected  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Serv- 
ice, or  any  other  high  U.S.  Government  offi- 
cial at  home  or  abroad. 

B  Information  fjertalning  to  individuals, 
groups,  or  organizations  who  have  plotted, 
attempted,  or  carried  out  assassinations  of 
semor  officials  of  domestic  or  foreign  Gov- 
ernments. 

(.'  Information  concerning  the  use  of 
bodily  harm  or  assassination  as  a  political 
weapon.  This  should  Include  training  and 
tpciiniques  used  to  carry  out  the  act. 

D  Information  on  persons  who  insist  upon 
personally  contacting  high  Government  of- 
ficials for  the  purpose  of  redress  of  Imaginary 
grievances,  etc. 

E.  Information  on  any  person  who  makes 
oral  or  written  statements  about  high  Oov- 
ernment  officials  in  the  following  categories  i 
(II  threatening  statements,  (3)  irrational 
statements,  and  (3)  abusive  statements. 

F.  Information  on  professional  gate 
crashers. 

G.  Information  pertaining  to  "Terrorist" 
bombings. 

H  Information  pertaining  to  the  owner- 
ship or  concealment  by  individuals  or  groups 
of  caches  of  firearms,  explosives,  or  other 
Implements  of  war. 

I  Information  regarding  antl-Amertcan  or 
anti-U.S.  Government  demonstrations  In  the 
United  States  or  overseas. 

J  Information  regarding  civil  dis- 
turbances. 

2    t  OCNTEmyEmNG    AND   FOftCERT   INTOHMATION 

^  Information  regarding  counterfeiting 
of  US.  or  foreign  obligations.  I.e.,  currency, 
coins,  stamps,  bonds,  U.S.  Treasurer's  checks, 
Trea.sury  securities.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture food  stamp  coupons,  etc. 

B  Information  relating  to  the  forgery, 
alteration  and  fraudulent  negotiation  of 
US  Treasurer's  checks  and  U.S.  Government 
bonds. 

1     GOLD    AND    "GOLD    COIN"    INFORMATION 

A  Gold  regulations  prohibiting  the  acqui- 
sition, holding,  transportation,  importing, 
and  exporting  of  gold  by  persons  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Gold  in 
its  n:itural  state  may  be  purchased,  held,  sold 
or  -rant ported  within  the  United  States  and 
may  also  be  Imported  without  a  license. 

B  Gold  coins  of  recognized  special  value 
to  collectors  may  be  acquired,  held  and  trans- 
ported within  the  United  States  and  may  be 
Imported  as  permitted  by  the  gold  regula- 
tion^ 

Routine  reports  may  be  mailed  to  the  US 
Secret  Service.  Liaison  Division.  Room  825 
1800  G  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20226. 
or  handled  during  personal  liaison  contact. 

Kniergency  Information,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  Presidential  protection,  should  be  re- 
ported immediately  by  telephone  to  the  near- 
est r  S.  Secret  Service  field  office,  or  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  Intelligence  Division.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Area  Code  202-WO  4-2481:  (Gov- 
ernment Code  184-2481 ) 


GRAZING    FEES 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  advise  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Indicating  that  the 
Interior  Secretary  has  reached  decision 
to  postpone  for  1  year — the  grazing  use 
year  beginning  March  1,  1970 — imple- 
mentation of  the  proposed  400-percent 
Increase  in  grazing  fees  established  by 
regulations  published  on  January  10. 
1969. 


Following  publication  of  those  regula- 
tiona,  I  Introduced,  on  February  18,  1969, 
legislation  (S.  1063)  proposing  that  the 
scheduled  Increases  in  grazing  fees  be 
rescinded  for  at  least  2  years  to:  First. 
provide  time  for  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission — PLLRC — to  report 
to  Congress  on  changes  necessary  to 
properly  administer  our  public  lands  to 
the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned;  and 
second,  give  Congress  sufficient  time  for 
a  full  review  of  the  many  unanswered 
questions  and  dangers  to  our  livestock 
producers  through  promulgation  of  these 
fee  increases. 

At  that  time,  I  also  directed  letters  to 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture vigorously  urging  that  they  give 
serious  consideration  to  administratively 
suspending  the  promulgation  of  these 
grazing  fee  increases  until  full  study 
could  be  made  of  the  implications  of  such 
Increases  on  our  agricultural  producers, 
the  business  community  dependent  upon 
their  trade,  and  society  in  general. 

I  believe  the  Interior  Department  has 
made  a  wise  decision  in  taking  adminis- 
trative action  to  delay  implementation  of 
the  proposed  fee  increases  imtil  the  views 
of  the  PLLRC  are  known  and  have  been 
evaluated.  The  PLLRC  is  scheduled  to 
complete  its  report  on  June  30,  1970,  and 
its  conclusions  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance before  decision  is  finally  rendered 
on  the  propriety  of  the  1969  fee  sched- 
ules. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  letter  I  received  from  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to- 
gether with  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making which  invites  comments  and  sug- 
gestions from  interested  persons  within 
30  days  of  publication  of  the  notice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 
Office  of  the  Secketary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  9, 1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Montoya  :  Being  well  aware 
of  your  great  Interest  In  the  grazing  fee 
structure  and  policy  In  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic lands,  we  are  enclosing  for  your  informa- 
tion a  copy  of  the  proposed  rulemaking  which 
was  published  In  the  Federal  Register  on 
December  4.  1969. 

As  you  know,  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  Is  presently  studying  the 
matter  and  will  make  its  recommendations 
thereon  during  calendar  1970.  In  view  of  this 
situation  and  the  great  Interest  this  Depart- 
ment has  In  the  results  of  the  Commission's 
work,  we  have  thought  It  appropriate  to  de- 
lay Implementation  of  the  next  Increment 
tmtil  the  views  of  the  Commission  are 
known  and  have  been  evaluated.  At  that 
time,  this  Department  will  take  such  fur- 
ther action  as  it  may  determine  to  be  proper. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  and  will  be  glad 
to  receive  your  views  In  connection  with 
this  proposed  rule. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harrison  Loesch, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Notice  or  Pkoposed  Rttlemaking 

Basis  and  ptirpose.  Notice  is  hereby  given 

that  puntiant   to  authority   vested  in  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  Act  of  June 

28. 1934,  as  amended  (48  atat.  1270;  43  U.S.C. 


{SIS),  it  Is  proposed  to  amend  and  revise 
the   regulations   as   set   forth   below. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  Is  to  defer  for 
one  year  (the  grazing  use  year  beginning 
March  1,  1970)  the  Implementation  of  an- 
nual increment  to  the  range  forage  fees,  in 
order  to  i)ermlt  time  for  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  Public  I^and  Law  Review 
Oommlseflon. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Department,  when- 
ever practicable,  to  afford  the  public  an 
opporttinlty  to  participate  In  the  rule-mak- 
ing procesb.  The  Department  ,Tlro  desires  to 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  §  18(b)  of  the 
Act  of  June  28,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
1270;  43  UJS.C.  J3150-1),  which  provides  in 
part  tl^t,  except  In  a  case  wherein  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  an  emergency  shall 
exist,  the  Secretary  shall  request  the  advice 
of  the  advisory  board  In  advance  of  the 
promulgation  of  any  rules  and  regulations 
affecting  the  district. 

Accordingly,  Interested  persons  may  sub- 
mit written  comments,  suggestions,  or  objec- 
tions with  resjject  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240.  within  thirty  (30) 
days  of  publication  of  this  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Sub-subparagraph  (11)  of  subparagraph  (1) 
of  paragraph  (k)  of  §  4115.2-1  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

§  4115.2-1  License  and  permit  procedures; 
requirements  and  conditions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(k)  Fees,  payments  and  refunds. — (1)  Fees. 

•  •  *  •  • 

( 11 )  Fees  will  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  9  equal  annual  increments,  effective 
with  the  grazing  use  year  beginning  March 
1,  1971.  to  attain  the  fair  market  value  of 
range  forage  at  the  1970  grazing  use  year. 
Fair  market  value  Is  that  value  established 
by  the  Western  Livestock  Grazing  Survey  of 
1966  or  as  determined  by  a  similar  duty  which 
may  be  conducted  periodically  to  update  the 
fee  base,  If  deemed  necessary.  Annual  adjust- 
ments may  also  be  made  for  any  of  the  1970- 
79  grazing  use  years,  and  thereafter,  to  re- 
flect current  market  values. 


THE  LIBERTIES  OF  ALL  MEN 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Star,  on  December  14,  1969, 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Law, 
Anarchy,  and  Civil  Disobedience." 

The  editorial  commends  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence  for  its  majority  agree- 
ment that  even  "nonviolent  civil  dis- 
obedience could  lead  to  anarchy  in  the 
United  States."  "^ 

The  editorial  contends  that  those  who 
seek  to  change  the  laws  through  means 
other  than  the  due  process  of  established 
law  endanger  the  very  "rule  of  law 
which  in  the  end  is  the  only  guarantor  of 
the  liberties  of  all  men,  including  dis- 
senters." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Law,  Anarchy  akd  Civil  Disobediencx 

By  a  7-6  vote,  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
whose  338-page  report  Is  published  this 
weekend,  has  concluded  that  nonviolent  civil 
disobedience  could  lead  to  anarchy  in  the 
United  States.  We  agree. 

Predictably,  five  of  the  six  dissenters  are 
younger  than  the  seven  who  form  the  ma- 
jority. Equally  understandably,  the  two  black 
members   of  the  commission   fouiid   them- 
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selves  in  the  minority.  A»  they  rightly  put  It, 
progress  In  the  civil  rights  fleld  over  the  put 
16  yeATt  almost  certainly  would  have  been 
slower  but  for  the  activism  of  those  who 
flouted  unjust  laws. 

But  the  fact  that  the  vote  could  not  have 
been  cloeer,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
majority  happen  to  be  white  and  a  few  years 
older  than  the  dissenters,  does  not  Invalidate 
the   logic   of   their    findings 

The  argument  between  the  disciples  of 
law  and  the  advocates  of  that  untrammeled 
liberty  which  verges  on  license  Is  as  old  as 
the  human  race.  More  recently,  that  Ls  what 
the  French  Revolution — but  not  Its  Amer- 
ican predecessor — was  all  about. 

Insofar  as  theory  is  concerned,  the  side 
one  takes  is  largely  dictated  by  one's  pinion 
of  the  nature  of  man.  Those  mellorlsts  who — 
despite  events  since  1914 — still  believe  in  the 
perfectibility  of  man  and  m  the  inherent 
repressiveness  of  institutions  are  free,  like 
Rousseau,  to  Indulge  In  fantasies  of  absolute 
liberty. 

Philosophers  such  as  Burke — and  we  and 
the  majority  of  the  commission  are  with 
him — knowing  mans  nature  to  be  violent 
and  his  appetites  to  be  voracious,  viewed 
civilization  ^.  possible  only  within  li  frame- 
work of  ca];^;iny  guarded  institutions  and 
respected  laws 

The  latter  view  does  not  and  cannot  pre- 
clude either  the  desirability  or  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  change  Freedom,  social  progress  and 
economic  development  cannot  continue  to 
exist  without  constant  examination  and  re- 
newal of  the  foundations  which  make  them 
possible  Men  were  not  placed  upon  this 
earth  to  chew  thoughtlessly  like  cattle  upon 
the  cud  of  passivity 

While  the  law  cannot  countenance  It,  there 
Is  a  moral  case  to  be  made  for  the  citizen 
who  practices  nonviolent  civil  disobedience 
in  protest  against  what  he  conceives  to  be 
a  particular  evil  in  the  social  order 

His  action  should  be  the  result  of  earnest 
and  honest  consideration  and  is  permissible, 
as  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  one  uf  the  mi- 
nority puta  It.  onlv  as  a  last  resort  to  ob- 
tain Justice  when  al!  other  remedies  avail- 
able in  our  system  f  representation"  have 
been  exhausted  The  dissenter  must  be  fully 
prepsu'ed    to   accept    the    legal   consequences. 

It  is  this  form  of  protest  which  the  com- 
mission's minority  defends — and.  in  that 
context,  rightly  so 

But  what  is  developing  in  this  country  to- 
day Is  another  form  of  protest  A  generalized 
aimless,  across-the-board  attack  on  the  verv 
concept  of  order.  Such  Indiscriminate 
squandering  of  the  precious  moral  capital  of 
civil  disobedience  debases  the  value  of  the 
act  This  Is  not  the  exercise  of  responsible 
conscience;  it  Is  a  cop-out  on  responsibility. 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  any  socletv  can  long 
survive  In  a  climate  rif  contempt  for  its  own 
legal  framework  This  is  the  mood  and  atti- 
tude which  the  majority  of  the  commission 
properly  condemned 

The  notion  that  men  have  a  mass  of  in- 
alienable rights  which  outweighs  their  du- 
ties to  society  dates  largely  from  the  publica- 
tion In  1792  of  Thomas  Paine  s  "Rights  of 
Man  ■  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  French 
Revolution  which  gave  political  form  to 
Pftlne's  theories  resulted  In  his  Imprisonment 

And  that  Is  the  lesson  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  commission  is  trying  to  ?et 
across  to  millions  of  restless  young  people 
By  combating  what  they  hold  to  be  hvpocrlsy 
and  indifference  with  civil  disobedience,  'hey 
are  forging  not  the  foundations  of  a  better 
world  but  their  own  shackles  and  'hose  of 
their  children 

.As  *he  majority  of  the  commLsslon  puts 
It  erosion  of  the  law  Is  an  Inevitable  con- 
sequence of  widespread  civil  disobedience  " 
The  consequences  are  clear  Violators  must 
ponder  the  fact  that  once  they  have  weak- 
ened   their    Judicial    system,    the    very    ends 


they  sought   to   attain — and   may  have   at- 
tained— cannot  b«  preserred." 

The  entire  commission.  Including  the  two 
black  members,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
when  civil  disobedience  "creates  social  dis- 
order, even  the  most  sympathetic  are  forc«d 
to  Judge  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
ends  sought  Justify  the  means  that  are  being 
used  " 

Another  difficulty  recognized  by  Dr  Milton 
S  E^lsenhower  and  his  twelve  colleagues  Is 
that  the  law  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  consciences  of  saints  and  sinners  "  While 
a  moral  distinction  may  exist  between  the 
youngster  who  bums  his  draft  card  and  the 
Southern  governor  who  bars  the  school- 
house  door"  to  black  children,  their  actions 
are  equally  Illegal.  And  each  tends  to  place 
In  contempt  not  only  the  law  objected  to 
but  all  laws. 

We  believe,  as  does  the  commission,  that 
the  majority  of  young  dissenters  In  this 
country  are  acting  on  generous  Impulses  In 
an  attempt  to  recall  this  nation  to  the  ideals 
upon  which  It  was  founded.  But  we  have 
to  go  along  with  the  commission  In  Its  finding 
that  what  is  occurring  in  the  United  States 
today  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  dis- 
obedience to  valid  law  as  a  tactic  of  protest 
by  discontented  groups  is  not  contributing 
to  the  emergence  of  a  more  liberal  and  hu- 
mane society,  but  Is.  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
ducing an  opposite  tendency  " 

To  those  "dark  forces  '  which  consciously 
seek  not  the  reform  but  the  destruction  of 
society  and  Its  institutions  we  have  nothing 
'o  say  Except  this  They  shall  not  succeed 
Not  because  of  the  power  of  the  current 
establishment,  but  because  the  coming  gen- 
eration of  Americans,  despite  the  confusions 
:ind  the  contradictions  of  the  hour,  is  Intelli- 
gent enough  to  realize  that  tyranny,  rather 
than  freedom,  is  the  child  of  anarchy 

When  men  draw  together  to  form  govern- 
ments which  pass  laws  formulating  the  social 
contract  to  which  men  subscribe  for  their 
'ommon  good  and  mutual  protection,  there 
IS  an  Inherent,  voluntary  abridgment  of 
.Tien  s  rights  We  agree,  for  Instance,  not  to 
murder  each  other.  The  Tate  murders  have 
violated  that  agreement,  therefore  society 
will  punish  them 

But  If  man  has  duties,  he  also  has  rights 
.\t  this  troubled  time  In  tiur  history  all  of 
us  would  do  well  to  reflect  upon  what  those 
rights  might  be  Few  men  have  done  so  In  a 
clearer  and  more  dt)wn-to-earth  fashion  than 
Burke  in  the  18th  Century 

Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule  (Of 
law),  they  have  a  right  to  do  Justice,  as  be- 
tween their  fellows,  whether  their  fellows 
are  In  public  function  or  In  ordinary  occu- 
pation They  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  and  to  the  means  to  make 
their  industry  fruitful  They  have  a  right  to 
the  acquisitions  of  their  parents;  to  the 
nourishment  .ind  Improvement  of  their  off- 
-''prlng.  to  Instruction  in  life,  and  to  consola- 
tion in  death  Whatever  each  man  can  sepa- 
rately do.  without  trespassing  upon  others, 
he    has    a    right    to   do    for    himself" 

Man.  poor  creature  that  he  Is.  lives  but  a 
-short  time,  prey  to  the  pa.sslons  of  the  mo- 
ment and  to  his  own  self-llmltlng  Ignorance 
But  institution.!  and  laws  endure  They  are 
the  product  not  ;ilone  of  our  own  intelli- 
gence but  of  the  tested  wl.sdom  of  genera- 
tions past  They  are  the  only  meaningful 
legacy  we  have  to  leave  to  those  who  will 
•ome  after  us  Thus  It  Is  not  fi)r  any  genera- 
tion to  destroy  that  which  It  has  nut  made 
and  of  which,  as  such.   11  Is  not  full  owner 

Burke  was  a  con.servatlve  The  Star  Is  con- 
servative But  It  Is  Important  to  understand 
what  we  are  dedicated  to  conserving  We  are 
not  here  to  onserve  privilege  or  to  defend 
inequity  Rather  the  opposite  We  are  here 
to  preserve  that  rule  of  :,%w  which  in  the  end 
Is  the  only  guarantor  of  the  liberties  of  all 
men,  Including  dissenters 


THE  COMPARABILITY  PAY  BILL: 
SOMETHING  IS  BETTER  THAN 
NOTHING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
first  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  ..Mr. 
McGiE ) ,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr. 
Pong*  ,  for  their  yeoman  service  in  bring- 
ing H.R.  13000  to  passage  by  the  Senate 
in  such  an  efficient  and  expeditious 
fashion. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  a  relatively 
short  time,  he  has  demonstrated  not  only 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  but  I 
think  also  to  the  entire  Senate  as  well, 
his  complete  grasp  of  problems  relating 
to  Federal  employees,  and  also  to  the 
many  difficult  and  complex  issues  relat- 
inK  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  know  that  Senator  McGee  and  Sena- 
tor FoNG  have  worked  practically  around 
the  clock,  including  weekends,  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  with  representatives 
of  postal  unions  and  other  Federal 
groups,  in  order  that  a  meaningful  pay 
bill  be  reported  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
Their  objective  was,  and  still  remains,  to 
Bive  postal  and  other  Federal  employees, 
especially  those  in  the  lower  grades,  a  pay 
raise  which  would  provide  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  the  important  duties  and 
responsibilities  they  provide  our  Nation. 

Their  initial  decision  to  separate  salary 
legislation  from  legislation  pertainmg  to 
postal  reform,  is  one  that  I  have  sup- 
ported since  the  two  were  joined  together 
in  several  House  measures.  It  was  my 
feehng.  as  I  am  sure  it  was  the  feellns 
of  Senator  McGee  and  Senator  Fong, 
that  each  issue  was  separate  and  dbtinct 
from  the  other,  and  each  must  rise  or  fall 
on  Its  own  merits 

The  decision  to  include  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Federal  employees  in  this  pay 
bill  was  a  wise  and  prudent  one.  which 
I  think  the  Senate  should  be  quite  grate- 
ful for  We  simply  cannot  give  a  pay  raise 
to  one  group  of  employees  and  not  to  tlie 
other.  We  have  tried  that  system  before. 
and  the  results  have  not  been  favorable 

I  want  the  record  clearly  to  show  my 
strong  disappointment  over  this  meager. 
barebones,  4-percent  pay  increase  winch 
we  gave  the  Nation's  dedicated  Federal 
employees.  I  think  the  majority  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  feel  the 
.same — it  simply  is  not  enough.  However, 
It  is  a  tnbute  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  able  chairman,  that  the 
committee  was  concerned  with  reporting 
out  a  realistic  pay  bill  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  administration,  rather 
than  a  measure  which  contained  a  higher 
percentage  increase,  but  most  certainly 
would  have  been  vetoed  by  the  President. 
No  one  here  has  gained  a  great  victory 
by  recommending  a  pay  increase  of  4 
percent  to  the  Senate  for  our  Federal 
employe's  The  old  saying,  that  "some- 
thlng  is  better  than  nothing,"  could  never 
be  more  appropriate. 

The  rationale  used  by  the  administra- 
tion for  threatening  to  veto  anythmii 
above  4  percent  is  that  it  helps  to  feed 
the  fTires  of  inflation.  If  this  were  truly 
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the  case,  I  would  have  reluctantly  voted 
against  any  type  of  pay  raise  for  Govern- 
ment workers.  It  is  my  view,  however, 
that  in  actuality,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
Statistics  have  been  gathered  clearly 
showing  that  the  Government  is  spend- 
mg  huge  sums  of  money  to  replace  em- 
ployees who  have  left  for  "greener  pas- 
tures." Federal  employees  are  today  using 
their  Government  job  only  as  a  tem- 
porary stopover  point  until  they  can  ob- 
tain a  more  satisfactory  economic  posi- 
tion In  private  Industry. 

Supporting  this  view  are  the  comments 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Postal 
Organization,  which  stated  in  its  report 
of  June  1968  that  "a  single  startling  sta- 
tistic summarized  postal  career  pros- 
pects: Eight  out  of  every  10  postal  work- 
ers enter  and  retire  from  the  service  at 
the  same  grade  level."  It  further  pointed 
out  that  "about  85  percent  of  all  postal 
workers  are  in  the  lowest  five  levels  with 
a  top  annual  salary  of  $8,094  after  21 
years  of  service." 

Those  in  the  service  prior  to  1962  must 
serve  25  years  before  they  qualify  for 
entrance  into  the  top  step.  I  think  this  is 
a  national  tragedy,  and  as  much  as  I  do 
not  like  to  see  them  leave  the  Federal 
service,  I  carmot  say  that  I  blame  them. 
Their  Government  asks  that  they  per- 
form their  task  in  a  professional  manner, 
and  in  all  types  of  adverse  conditions,  yet 
that  very  same  Government  will  not  re- 
spond to  their  economic  needs. 

One  need  only  to  review  the  pay  scale 
of  airline  ticket  agents,  truckdrivers,  and 
most  employees  of  major  cities  to  realize 
how  grossly  inadequate  and  imjust  Is  the 
pay  of  Federal  workers. 

I  am  afraid  that  much  of  the  current 
problem  of  poor  morale  within  the  rank 
and  file  of  Federal  workers  stems  from 
the  so-called  doctrine  of  comparability 
instituted  in  1967  to  bring  Federal  sal- 
anes  in  line  with  their  counterparts  in 
private  industry.  While  I  believe  the  con- 
cept of  comparability  is  a  good  one,  the 
actual  implementation  of  it  has  been  by 
and  large  a  failure,  creating  more  prob- 
lems than  it  has  solved. 

The  1967  Comparability  Act  Involves 
the  decisions  of  three  institutions:  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Of  the  three,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  played  a  most  Impor- 
tant— and  in  this  case,  the  most  oppres- 
sive— role,  with  its  tremendous  Influence 
with  the  White  House  and  other  agen- 
cies. The  second  most  important  role  was 
played  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
which  selected  the  occupations  to  be 
surveyed. 

Both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  should  have 
prescribed  occupations  in  private  enter- 
pnse  comparable  to  occupations  in  the 
Postal  Field  Service.  There  are  many  of 
them  and  they  could  have  been  easily 
Identified. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Com- 
parability Act  it  has  been  apparent  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  interpreted 
the  law  in  a  way  highly  detrimental  to 
employees  in  the  lowest  grades,  specifi- 
cally GS-1  through  GS-6. 

But  the  majority  of  Federal  workers 
fall  into  the  GS-1  to  GS-6  range.  The 
salaries  and  lives  of  well  over  650,000 


Federal  workers  fall  within  this  range, 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  have  suffered 
the  most. 

The  other  imfortunate  aspect  of  the 
Comparability  Act  In  trying  to  adjust 
Federal  salaries  is  the  slowness  with 
which  Congress  receives  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reports  which  are  the 
basis  for  salary  adjustments.  Six  months 
to  a  year  lag  is  considered  to  be  average. 
This  lag,  however,  coupled  with  long 
months  of  legislative  hearings  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  usually  means  BLS 
statistics  can  be  as  much  as  2  years  old 
when  a  final  measure  is  signed  into  law. 
This  method  of  determining  meaningful 
and  equitable  salary  adjustments  is  out- 
dated, and  a  more  equitable  method  must 
be  used  If  the  Government  is  to  hire  and 
retain  the  type  of  individual  our  Nation 
requires. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  not  only  the  members  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  who 
worked  so  diligently  to  bring  this  bill 
before  the  Senate,  but  also  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  body,  will  not  be 
pleased  with  this  token  4 -percent  raise 
for  our  Nation's  Government  employees. 
But  in  view  of  the  overriding  possibility 
of  a  Presidential  veto  of  anything  above 
4  percent,  we  had  to  enact  this  legislation 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  now  must  con- 
tinue to  work  to  provide  Federal  workers 
with  the  wages  to  which  they  are  entitled. 


INFLATION  AND  HIGH 
INTEREST   RATES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  alarm 
grows  daily  in  this  country  at  the  In- 
ability of  this  administration  to  come  to 
grips  with  increasing  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates. 

There  have  been  optimistic  predictions 
from  the  administration  from  time  to 
time,  but  to  date  there  has  not  been  the 
kind  of  positive  action  which  is  required. 

The  noted  columnist  Clayton  Pritchey, 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  Friday,  De- 
cember 12,  has  detailed  the  administra- 
tion's optimistic  words  and  lack  of  re- 
sults. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  that 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thtre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inflation  Is  Thriving.  Despite  Nixon 

Prognosis 

(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 

This  is  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  fight  against  Inflation 
during  its  first  year  In  office. 

The  President's  Intention  to  halt  and  roll 
back  Inflation  was  made  clear  In  a  campaign 
statement  last  year  (on  Labor  Day)  In  which 
he  condemned  Lyndon  Johnson  for  practic- 
ing "the  politics  of  Inflation — the  curse  of 
the  working  man."  At  that  time  inflation  was 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  4  percent.  Now. 
16  months  later,  the  rate  has  climbed  to  al- 
most 6  percent,  highest  since  the  Korean  war. 

Since  the  Inauguration  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. It  has  repeatedly  assured  the  public 
that  its  antl-lnflation  program  was  working 
and  that  relief  was  Just  around  the  corner. 
As  far  back  as  April,  Treasury  Secretary 
David  Kennedy  was  saying,  "In  the  next  few 
months  we  will  be  seeing  clear  signs  of  a 
turn  ,  .  ." 

In  August,  this  refrain  was  echoed  by  Paul 
McCracken,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Federal  Re- 


serve Board  Chairman  William  Martin,  and 
Ronald  Zlegler,  Nixon's  press  secretary.  The 
"indicators,"  Zlegler  summed  up,  "are  begin- 
ning to  look  encouraging." 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  (the  nation's 
best  barometer  on  the  cost  of  living)  told  a 
different  story.  In  August,  It  shot  up  another 
0.4  percent.  In  September,  when  McCracken 
found  new  "evidence  of  cooling  off,"  the  In- 
dex again  climbed,  this  time  by  0.5  percent. 
Also,  on  Sept.  11,  General  Motors  announced 
the  steepest  price  rise  for  its  cars  In  a  decade. 
And  on  Sept.  17  the  Interest  rate  on  U.S. 
notes  shot  up  to  8  percent,  the  highest  In  110 
years. 

On  Oct.  14,  Nixon  told  Republican  congres- 
sional leaders  that  "we  have  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  Inflation,"  and  on  Oct.  17,  in  a  national 
radio  address,  he  told  the  public  that  "we  are 
on  the  road  to  recovery  from  the  disease  of 
runaway  prices."  On  Oct.  20  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  again  went  up  by  another  0.4 
p>ercent.  Worse,  the  wholesale  price  index 
climbed  an  ominous  0.4  percent,  or  double 
the  0.2  percent  of  September. 

In  November,  it  was  the  same  story.  The 
President  told  2,000  businessmen  that  "we 
see  the  first  signs  that  our  policies  are  work- 
ing." He  was  "optimistic"  because  "we  are 
doing  the  right  thing  .  .  ."  But  the  cost  of 
living  still  went  up,  especially  for  food  and 
housing,  and,  in  the  wake  of  a  new  round  of 
wtige  increases,  it  will  go  still  higher  unless 
the  administration  has  the  courage  to  do 
more  than  it  has  done  so  far. 

The  pressures  of  Inflation  are  building  up, 
not  receding.  Personal  Income  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1969  was  at  the  annual  rate 
of  $737  billion,  up  $80  billion  from  1968. 
Federal  taxes  are  being  slashed  on  a  large 
scale;  Social  Security  benefits  are  to  be  In- 
creased 15  percent;  welfare  expenditures  are 
going  up.  How  Is  Nixon  going  to  keep  all  this 
expanding  purchasing  power  from  driving 
up  prices  still  further? 

The  administration  has  been  saying  all 
year  (and  is  still  saying)  that  its  tight  money 
policy  would  do  the  trick.  But  It  hasnt. 
Noting  that  Interest  rates  have  risen  this 
year  to  the  highest  point  In  a  century,  Hubert 
Humphrey  said,  "I  didn't  think  the  Nixon 
administration  would  go  back  that  far  for 
Its  standards." 

The  predictions  on  money  rates  have  been 
no  better  than  those  on  prices.  Months  ago, 
Arthur  Burns,  presidential  adviser  and  newly 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
said,  "I  expect  Interest  rates  to  move  down 
sometime  soon."  McCracken  said  the  same. 
Yet,  the  rates  are  still  climbing  to  record 
heights. 

Experience  shows  that  virulent,  wartime 
Inflation  can  be  curbed  only  by  stabilizing 
wages  and  prices,  which  means  mandatory 
controls,  or  voluntary  guidelines,  or  both. 
Nixon  is  against  government  controls  "on 
principle."  and,  upon  taking  office,  he  said 
he  was  not  going  to  "Jawbone"  labor  and 
management  to  exercise  restraint.  He  has 
reversed  himself  on  the  Jawboning,  but  not 
on  the  controls. 

So.  as  1969  comes  to  an  end,  the  admin- 
istration is  still  pinning  its  hopes  on  "hope." 
Sometime  ago  Burns  was  asked  if  the  present 
rate  of  Inflation  could  be  cut  to  3  percent  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  he  said,  "I  hope  that 
we  can  do  better  than  that."  It  was,  at  best, 
a  forlorn  hope,  and  now  it  is  palpably  an 
unreal  one.  on  a  par  with  predictions  of  Im- 
minent victorv  in  Vietnam. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DEATH 
OP  GLENN  MILLER 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
December  15,  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  best-loved  orchestra  leaders 
of  all  time — Glenn  Miller.  A  talented  mu- 
sician,   composer,    and    arranger,    Mr. 
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Miller  was  born  in  Clannda,  Iowa.  In 
1909  He  received  his  education  at  Port 
Morgan  Hi(?h  School  in  Colorado  and  the 
University  of  Colorado,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  Sltjma  Nu  fraternity  In  1928 
he  married  Helen  Burger 

After  working  with  various  bands  as  a 
trombone  player  and  arrtinger,  Mr  Miller 
organized  the  famed  Glenn  Miller  Or- 
chestra in  1938.  During  the  course  of  his 
career,  he  played  on  the  Chesterfield  ra- 
dio program,  served  as  a  band  leader  for 
the  Army  .Air  Force  and  composed  such 
musical  favontes  as  '  Moonhght  Sere- 
nade " 

Glenn  Miller  made  his  home  in  Ten- 
afly.  N  J  He  met  his  death  in  December 
1944,  while  serving  his  country  during 
World  War  11  On  a  flight  from  England 
to  Prance  lus  plane  disappeared  over 
the  EJnglish  Channel  and  was  nev^r 
found 

Let  u.s  ;>aase  today  and  pay  tribute  to 
Glenn  Miller,  not  only  for  his  fine  mu- 
sical talent  but  [particularly  for  the  great 
contribution.*!  he  rr.ade  m  entertaining 
thoasahd.s  ftf  American  troops  over  the 
years.  He  did  this  not  only  through  a 
sense  of  patriotic  duty,  but  also  because 
he  had  a  «reat  love  for  people,  especially 
thase  who  were  s^-attered  throughout  the 
world  deft-ndin*;  the  principles  of  hberty 


UNION'S  ROLE  IN  POLITICS  SCORED 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  •Union's 
Role  In  Politics  Scored,  "  written  by  Mr. 
David  Lawrence  and  published  in  the 
Washington  ^^v•enmg  Star  of  December 
9.  1969 

As  he  has  been  doing  for  more  than 
five  decades,  Mr  Lawrence  here  again 
penetrates  to  the  core  of  a  problem — 
this  time  labor  .s  role  in  making  and  un- 
making political  candidates  At  present, 
two  standards  apply  to  political  contribu- 
tions one  to  the  public  at  large;  the 
other,  completely  different,  standard  ap- 
plies when  contributions  are  made  by 
labor  leaders,  supposedly  in  the  name 
of  union  members  The  situation  cries 
for  refor-m,  but  '■eform  unfortunately  is 
not  forthcoming. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Cnions'   R.:)LE  in  Poimcs  .Scored 
'  By  David  Lawrence  i 

Should  :abor  unlona  be  able  to  collect  from 
t.nelr  members,  directly  or  Indirectly,  money 
to  be  spent  In  political  campaigns  not  only 
!n  preeldenual  but  in  con(?rea«lonal  elec- 
Uons^ 

Today  the  .\FL-C10  boaata  that  It.  In 
effect,  controls  a  majority  In  Conp-e««  and 
insists  'hat  ail  "contrlbu'-lonB'  from  Ita 
members  for  political  activities  are  "vol- 
untary " 

Senator  Paul  J  Pannln.  R-Arl2 ,  oSerod 
unsuccessfully  an  amendment  to  the  tax- 
reform  bill  which  would  have  taken  away 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  labor  unlona  or 
other  organizations  If  they  continue  to  use 
membership  dues  )r  <i«i>esanxents  to  support 
or  oppose  political  candidates  or  parties  or 
engage  in  voter  registration 

T^e  real  way  to  tackle  the  problem  Is  to 
enforce  the  law  of  the  land  The  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  .^ct  forbids  labor  unlona  or 
corporations    from    making     a    contrlbuttoD 


or    expenditure    In    connection    with    "any 

election  f'.7r  federnl  nfllce  The  law  la  being 
flouted,  and  no  administration  has  had  tb« 
courage  to  seek  prosecutions  under  It  since 
'  .^e  statute  wns  adopted   nvany  decadea  ago 

In  19«1.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  one  section  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  denies  a  union,  over  an  employe's 
objection  the  power  to  use  his  exacted 
funds  to  support  political  causes  which  he 
opposes  Ttils  had  reference  to  what  Is 
known  as  a  "union  shop."  where  empioyea 
Aie  required  to  Join  a  union  and  pay  dues 
regularly   if   they   want   to   retain   a   Job. 

The  Supreme  Court,  moreover,  in  1967  held 
that  a  labor  union's  use  of  union  duee  to 
sponsor  a  commercial  television  broadca«t  de- 
signed to  Influence  the  election  of  certain 
candidates  for  oongiess  violated  the  Federal 
CVjTTupt  PracUoes  Act. 

It  is  true  that  In  \9*S  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
does  not  forbid  publication  of  periodicals  is- 
sued regularly  by  corporations  or  unions  for 
their  customers  or  members  expressing  views 
on  candidates  or  prop<»ed  measures  This  is 
regarded  as  'ne  of  the  privile^res  r,f  "free 
speech  " 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  statutes  do 
prohibit  any  direct  or  indirect  contributions 
to  elecUon  campaigns  The  labor  unions  to- 
day set  up  political  dctlon"  committees 
These  unlta.  which  ajllclt  and  handle  dona- 
tions, are  supposed  to  be  separate  entitles  but 
tictually  .-ire  headed  and  directed  by  labor- 
union  leaders  These  same  committees  dis- 
tribute millions  of  copies  of  the  voting  rec- 
ords of  members  >f  Congress  and  list  the 
votes  on  key  Issues  which  the  Al'KHO  con- 
elders  important  The  voting  record  of  each 
member  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  major 
Issues  relating  to  labor  Is  made  available  to 
union  members  in  each  state  This  U  con- 
sidered as  ■  educatuinal."  and  It  Is  financed 
to  a  large  extent  from  union  dues 

There  have  been  complaints  that  some 
inlona  force  their  members  to  make  con- 
tributions and  that  pressure  Is  put  on  the 
rank  and  ttle  through  collection  of  campaign 
contributions  in  the  plants  or  i.fflcee  Unless 
evidence  oan  be  produced  that  coercion  was 
used  they  continue  to  be  bypassed  as  "volun- 
tary " 

The  federal  laws  apply.  i3f  course,  only  to 
?^impiilgns  for  presidential  and  congressional 
elections  In  state  jnd  city  elections,  union 
'unds  collected  to  supptirt  candidates  are 
;iermltted  except  In  a  few  states  which  have 
.  iWB  against  It 

Thus  !n  so-called  free  America  the  spec- 
tacle l.s  presented  each  year  of  a  practice  of 
virtually  purchasing  votes  in  CJongress  bv 
.^neans  of  contributions  exacted  from  many 
who  contribute  lest  they  Incur  the  wrath  of 
'he  leaders  of  their  unions 

This  Is  a  tIaKTHnt  example  of  how  J.ibor 
unions  violate  ^he  spirit,  if  r;nt  the  letter, 
of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  par- 
ticipate actively  In  }K>lltlC8  by  threatening 
members  of  Congress  with  defeat  If  they  do 
not  concur  in  labor-union  demands  T'he  real 
quesuon,  however.  Is.  Why  doesn't  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  whether  under  a  Demo- 
cratic or  a  Republican  administration,  en- 
force the  laws  a^alitst  such  political  con- 
trlbutloivs'' 


THE   PHILADEHJ'HTA    PL.\N 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  on  October 
10.  1969.  1  day  after  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  com- 
pleted hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Labors  Philadelphia  plan.  I  wrote  to  the 
Department  asking  for  clarifications  of 
two  points  which  were  not  adequately 
discussed  in  the  hearing  testimony. 

My  first  question  was  this:  If  an  em- 
ployer subject  to  the  Philadelphia  plan 


cannot  meet  his  "afflrmatlve  action  goal " 
because  the  union  with  which  he  has  an 
exclusive  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment does  not  refer  enough  minority 
group  workers,  would  that  contractor  be 
absolved  of  responsibility  by  the  OCQce  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance? 

My  second  question  was:  How  does  the 
Department  of  Labor  justify  Its  disre- 
gard of  a  lawful  decision  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  State.s, 
whose  determinations  of  the  legality  of 
payments  from  the  public  Treasury  are 
"final  and  conclusive"  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government? 

I  asked  the  first  question.  Mr.  Pre.sl- 
dent.  for  an  important  reason.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
it  Is  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  either 
an  employer  or  a  union  to  alter  unilat- 
erally the  conditions  of  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  during  the  period 
that  the  agreement  is  in  force.  Thus,  if 
the  Philadelphia  plan  required  a  con- 
tractor with  an  exclusive  union  hiring 
agreement  to  employ  minority  group 
workers  from  outside  the  existing  re- 
ferral system,  it  would  compel  him  to 
violate  Taft-Hartley.  Since  the  Philadel- 
phia plan  Is  a  creature  of  Executive 
Order  11246  while  Taft-Hartley  Ls  an  act 
of  Congress,  in  such  a  conflict  the  Phila- 
delphia plaui  would  fall. 

Last  week.  1  month  after  I  a.sked  tl.e 
ix^jartment  this  question,  I  received  a 
leply  from  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  I 
cjuote: 

A  contractor  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  he  has  made  good  fulth 
efforts  to  meet  his  goal  of  minority  man- 
power utilizauon  In  the  event  he  fails  to 
meet  such  goal  However,  a  contractor  may 
not  be  relieved  of  his  obligations  under  the 
revised  Philadelphia  Plan  on  the  baals  th.it 
he  has  an  exclusive  hiring  arrangement  with 
a  union  and  that  such  union  does  not  reler 
minority  group  jiersons  for  employment  .\ 
contractor  may  not  conUnue  to  rely  on 
established  hiring  practices  which  are  rea- 
.si)nably  expected  In  continued  exclusion  'f 
minorities  The  Philadelphia  Plan  places  the 
burden  of  broadening  his  recruitment  b.ise 
squarely  upon  the  contractor.  Whether  he 
shall  do  so  within  or  without  the  exlttuie 
Mnion  referral  system  Is  for  him  to  determme 
hut  he  shall  not  be  relieved  of  his  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Executive  Order  merely 
because  he  has  delegated  to  another  entity 
the  power  to  act  on  his  behalf. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  this  sUtement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

FMrst.  an  exclusive,  industrywide  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  can  hardly 
be  called  an  "arrangement."  These 
figreements  are  protected  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  and  if  an  employer 
violates  them,  he  is  vulnerable  to  a  suit 
for  breach  of  contract,  a  possible  strike, 
and  the  assessment  of  damages  by  an 
arbitration  committee  provided  for  with- 
in his  bargaining  agreement.  The  assess- 
ment of  such  damages  was  upheld  by  US. 
District  Court  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  m 
Local  130  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  AFl^^IO  v 
Mississippi  Valley  Electric  Company.  175 
P.  Supp.  312  (1959).  The  Department  of 
Labor's  statement  overlooks  this  point 
entirely.  In  simple  terms,  the  Philadel- 
phia Plan  requires  an  employer  to  violate 
an  act  of  Congress  in  order  to  comply 
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with  an  administrative  regtilation;  suid 
in  such  an  instance,  the  administrative 
regulation  must  yield. 

Second,  the  Department's  argument 
assumes  that  if  a  union  does  not  refer 
enough  minority  group  woiicers  to  meet 
a  particular  "affirmative  action  goal," 
that  union  necessarily  Is  discriminating. 
As  a  lawyer  and  a  former  judge,  I  reject 
that  assumption.  It  is  not  foimded  upon 
reality  or  legal  reasoning. 

Contrary  to  the  assumptions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  union  membership  Is 
not  organized  on  a  job-by-job  basis.  We 
can  learn  nothing  about  alleged  union 
discrimination  by  whether  or  not  a  cer- 
tain nimiber  of  minority  group  workers 
!.>.  referred  to  a  specific  job.  If  a  union's 
nimority  group  members  are  not  referred 
to  a  Federal  construction  project  on 
Monday  afternoon,  they  may  be  referred 
to  a  private  construction  job  on  Tuesday 
morning.  It  is  unrealistic  to  ask  that  a 
union  produce  a  certain  number  of  mi- 
nority group  craftsmen  at  a  given  place 
and  a  given  time. 

Similarly,  construction  imlons  are  or- 
ganized into  priority  grades  according 
to  the  experience  of  their  members. 
Tliese  seniority  systems  are  protected  by 
title  Vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  union 
does  not  have  enough  minority  group 
craftsmen  in  "priority  1,"  the  most  ex- 
perienced grade,  to  meet  an  "affirmative 
goal "  under  the  Philadelphia  plan.  Is  the 
union,  in  order  to  refer  enough  minority 
group  craftsmen  to  satisfy  the  OPCC,  to 
bypass  the  more  experienced  craftsmen 
of  "priority  1"  for  the  relative  newcomers 
of  priorities  2.  3,  and  4? 

I  submit  that  this  demand — which  the 
Philadelphia  plan  clearly  makes — is  in 
open  conflict  with  title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  which  explicitly  states 
tliat  it  is  not  meant  to  interfere  w^ith 
bona  fide  union  seniority  systems.  In  en- 
acting title  vn.  the  Congress  intended 
that  legitimate  seniority  systems  not  be 
disrupted  by  Federal  employment  pro- 
grams aimed  at  job  discrimination.  I  can 
find  no  provision  of  any  congressional 
act  or  E.xecutive  order  requiring  labor  or- 
e.tnizations  to  take  affirmative  action.  As 
m  the  case  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Philadcliihia  plan  and  Taft-Hartley, 
a^ain  the  plan  must  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  my  suggestion 
of  1  month  ago:  If  the  Department  of 
Labor  feels  that  union  discrimination  is 
tl)e  cause  of  a  shortage  of  minority  group 
•Rorkers  in  the  construction  industry, 
then  let  the  Department  prevail  upon  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  file  a  "patterns 
and  practices  of  discrimination"  suit 
under  title  vn.  Let  the  Department's  ac- 
cusations be  proved  or  disproved  in  open 
court,  with  judges,  not  administrators  of 
the  OPCC,  to  decide  whether  the  unions 
are  guilty. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  unravel  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  answer  to  my  second 
question:  How  does  the  Department  Jus- 
tify ignoring  a  lawful  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General?  Mr.  President,  I 
read  the  relevant  portion  of  the  Depart- 
ment's statement  at  this  point: 

MEMOaAMDUM    ON   THK   RSVSSKD   PBILAOKLPBIA 

Plan 

This  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Solici- 
tor of  Labor  is  submitted  to  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
certain  questions  relative  to  the  Revised 
Phlladelplila  Plan. 

*  •  •  •  • 

6.  Must  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General  relating  to  the  Revised  Philadelphia 
Plan  {Comp.  Gen.  Dec.,  B-163026,  August  5, 
1969)  be  obeyed  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
whether  or  not  that  Department  agrees  with 
its  legal  reasoning? 

In  essence  the  Comptroller  loolts  to  Section 
304  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921 — which  provides  In  relevant  part,  "'Bal- 
ances certified  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  upon  the  settlement  of  public  ac- 
counts, shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government" — 
as  vesting  in  him  the  exclusive  authority  to 
construe  any  and  all  laws  having  any  bearing 
whatever  upon  expenditures.  The  Comp- 
troUer's  Interpretation,  according  to  his  testi- 
mony, must  be  adhered  to  by  Executive  agen- 
cies regardless  of  the  Attorney  General's 
views,  and  his  power  of  disallowance  may  be 
Invoked  to  compel  'their  adherence. 

'We  cannot  agree  with  the  Comptroller's 
interpretation.  We  submit  that  the  Comp- 
troller reads  the  Act  too  broadly,  even  In  a 
situation  In  which  the  Attorney  General 
has  not  spoken,  but  particularly  in  this  case 
in  which  bis  Interpretation  falls  to  take  Into 
accotint  the  Attorney  General's  statutory 
duty  to  advise  the  heads  of  Executive  agen- 
cies upon  questions  of  law  arising  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  departments.  80  Stat. 
613  (1968).  28  U.S.C.  5  512  (Supp.  m,  1965- 
67). 

The  language  of  Section  304  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  was  derived 
from  the  original  Dockery  Act  which  pro- 
vided, "The  balances  which  may  from  time 
to  time  be  certified  by  the  Auditors  to  the 
Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  or 
to  the  Postmaster-General,  upon  the  settle- 
ments of  public  accounts,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government.  .  .  ."  28  Stat.  207  (1894).  Dur- 
ing the  quarter  century  between  enactment 
of  the  Dockery  Act  and  the  1921  Act  creating 
GAG,  Attorney  General  Moody  had  occa- 
sion to  rule  on  the  former  Act's  effect  on  his 
own  authority  to  render  binding  legal 
opinions : 

"I  am  unable  ...  to  agree  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Act  of  1894  establishes  a  rule 
which  is  universal  and  without  exception 
under  all  circumstances.  While  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge the  authority  of  the  Comptroller  under 
that  law  to  determine  conclusively  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  a  payment  out  of  the 
public  Treasury,  I  am  neverthelees  of  the 
opinion  that  Congress  Intended  to  confine 
the  power  of  the  Comptroller  within  a  rela- 
tively narrow  range,  and  did  not  mean 
thereby  to  curtail  the  occasions  for  the 
rendering  of  opinions  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral or  to  diminish  their  scope  and  weight. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  by  that  en- 
actment Intended  to  shorten  the  reach  of 
Sections  354  and  856,  Revised  Statutes  [now 
codified  at  28  UJ3.C.  SI  511,  512)  as  construed 
to  give  to  opinions  of  the  Attorney-General 
controlling  authority  (5  Opln.,  97;  6  Opln., 
334;  7  Opln..  699;  9  Opln..  37;  20  Opln..  648), 
or  to  repeal  pro  tanto  those  laws. 

"If  a  question  Is  presented  to  the  Attorney- 
General  In  accordance  with  law — that  is,  If  It 
is  submitted  by  the  President  or  the  heta 
of  a  Department — If  it  is  a  question  of  law 
and  actually  arises  In  the  administration  of 
a  Department,  and  the  Attorney-General  is 
of  opinion  that  the  nature  of  the  question  Is 
general  and  Important  in  other  directions 
than  disbursement,  and  therefore  conceives 
that  It  is  proper  for  him  to  deliver  his  opin- 
ion, I  think  it  Is  final  and  authoritative  un- 
der the  law.  and  should  be  so  treated  by  the 
accounting  officers,  even  If  the  question  In- 
volves a  payment  to  be  made."  [25  Op.  Atfy 
Gen.  301,  303-03  (1904).) 


Mr.  Moody's  opinion  was  consistently  fol- 
lowed by  himself  and  his  successors  In  the 
years  antedating  the  1921  Act.  See.  e.g..  26 
Op.  Atfy  Gen.  81  (1906);  26  Op.  Atfy  Gen. 
609  (1908);  27  Op.  AU*y  Gen.  542  (1909). 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  did  not 
effect  any  fundamental  change  in  the  Dock- 
ery Act,  so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment's chief  accounting  officer  were  con- 
cerned. The  enactment  of  the  1921  Act  was 
for  the  pvirpwse  of  transferring  the  powers 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  That  the  statute 
did  not  confer  on  the  Comptroller  General 
any  authority  In  excess  of  that  formerly  ex- 
ercised by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
under  the  earlier  Act  is  made  clear  by  Globe 
Indemnity  Co.  v.  United  States,  291  U.S.  476. 
479-80  (1934).  Consequently  Congress'  re- 
enactment  of  the  Dockery  Act  without 
change.  In  light  of  the  Attorney  General's 
long  continued  construction  of  that  statute, 
appears  to  tiave  been  an  adoption  by  the 
legislature  of  the  Attorney  General's  con- 
struction. United  States  v.  Hermanos  Y  Cam- 
pania, 209  U.S.  337.  339   (1908). 

The  Comptroller's  view  of  Section  304  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  would  nul- 
lify the  Attorney  General's  statutory  duty  to 
advise  the  heads  of  Executive  agencies  ufx^n 
any  question  of  law  Involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  As  a  practical  matter, 
there  are  few  questions  arising  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  Executive  Department 
that  do  not,  in  some  way,  Involve  expendi- 
tures. Acceptance  of  the  Comptroller's  inter- 
pretation, therefore,  would  reduce  the  At- 
torney General's  authority  to  microscopic 
proportions.  If  Indeed  any  remained  at  all. 
That  this  was  not  Congress'  Intent  seems 
clear  in  light  of  the  1966  re-enactment, 
without  substantive  change,  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  authority  to  issue  opinions  to 
the  heads  of  Executive  Departments.  80  Stat. 
613  (1968).  28  U.S.C.  5  512  (Supp.  IH.  1965- 
67). 

The  issue  at  the  heart  of  this  controversy 
is  not  a  new  one.  There  exist  two  laws  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject  matter — the  power 
to  render  binding  decisions  to  the  heads  of 
agencies  regarding  the  proper  interpretation 
of  laws  affecting  their  operations.  "The  ques- 
tion is  what  effect  shall  be  given  to  each. 
Clearly  where,  as  here,  two  statutes  speak 
to  the  same  Eubject  matter,  they  must  be 
construed  together  and  harmonized,  if  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  intent  of 
Congress.  See  United  States  v.  Stewart,  311 
U.S.  60,  64  ( 1940) .  Only  in  the  event  of  irrec- 
oncilable conflict  will  the  earlier  statute 
yield  to  the  one  later  in  time. 

We  submit  that  the  statutes  In  question 
may  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  these 
principles.  As  the  Attorney  General  has 
made  clear,  his  jurisdiction  over  matters  in- 
volving expenditures  Is  limited  to  legal  ques- 
tions of  general  Importance  directly  affecting 
the  performance  by  Executive  agencies  of 
functions  independently  confided  to  them 
and  Tiot  those  simply  involving  payments. 
See,  eg,  25  Op.  Atfy  Gen.  614  (1906);  26  Op. 
Atfy  Gen.  609  (1908);  33  Op.  Att'y  Gen.  383 
( 1922 ) .  This  \iew  affords  the  Comptroller's 
functions  under  the  Dockery  Act.  as 
amended,  the  widest  possible  scope,  consist- 
ent with  the  Attorney  General's  statutory 
duty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Comptroller's 
Interpretation  would  substantially  reduce,  if 
not  eliminate,  statutory  harmony,  for  It 
strips  the  Attorney  General  of  his  authority 
to  advise  Executive  agencies  and  relegates 
him  to  a  nomlnELl  role,  subordinate  in  vir- 
tually every  respect  to  the  Comptroller. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  interpretation 
of  the  Attorney  General  has  been  followed 
■without  variation  from  1921  to  the  present. 
See  38  Op.  Atfy  Gen.  555  (1937):  39  Op. 
Atfy  Gen.  25  (1937);  40  Op.  Atfy  Gen.  193 
(1942);  42  Op.  Atfy  Cten.  No.  33  (1969);  see 
also  Graybar  £Iec.  Co.  v.  United  States,  90 
Ct.  CI.  232   (1940).  Nor  has  there  been  any 
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quMtlon  aa  to  the  binding  nature  of  oplniona 
by  Che  Attorney  Oener«l  on  Executive  agen- 
cies. They  "should  be  respected  and  followed 
In  the  administration  of  the  Executive 
Branch"  37  Op.  Atfy  Oen  563.  563  (19341 
" 'I A|dmlnlatratlve  officers  should  regard 
them  as  law  until  withdrawn  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  or  overruled  by  the  Courts'  "  1 20 
Op  Atfy  Oen  719.  7M  1 1804 »  ) .  even  in  the 
face  of  a  contrary  decision  by  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  38  Op    Atfy  Oen    178     1935) 

Thus,  upon  sound  legal  principles  Execu- 
tive agencies,  including  this  Department,  are 
bound  to  follow  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  Opin- 
ion upholding  the  legality  of  the  Revised 
Philadelphia  Plan 

Moreover,  'the  Comptroller  General,  who  is 
clearly  an  administrative  officer  of  the  Oov- 
ernment.  is  likewise  bound  as  a  matter  of 
law  by  the  construction  placed  upon  the 
statute  (here,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 1 
by   the  Attorney  Oeneral  "  id    at   179: 

(  26  Op  Atfy  Oen  301  i  1904)  )  Contra  Comp 
Oen.  Dec  No  8-156193,  8  Oovt  Cont  Rep 
83.536  I  Feb  7.  1969 »:  25  Comp  Oen  377 
I  19451  That  the  Comptroller  should  con- 
sider himself  bound  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral's Opinion  13  supported  by  Smith,  v  Jack- 
son. 341  Fed  747  1 5th  Clr  1917i.  alT'd.  246 
US  338  ilillB).  where  the  Auditor  of  the 
Panaxjia  C»oal  Zone  withheld  from  the 
salary  of  the  Canal  Zone's  district  Judge 
sums  he  considered  due  as  rent  for  quarters 
furnished  by  the  Oovernment  and  because 
of  the  Judge's  absence  from  the  Canal  Zone 
for  a  certain  period  The  Judge  thereupon 
sued  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the 
Auditor  to  pay  him  the  sums  withheld.  The 
District  Court  held  that  the  deductions  were 
without  authority  of  law  and  Issued  the  writ 
prayed  for  This  Judgment  was  affirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court 
The  Supreme  Court  had  this  to  say  re- 
garding the  legal  effect  of  an  Opinion  by  the 
Attorney  General 

"IWIe  are  of  opinion  that  It  Is  obvious  on 
the  face  of  the  statement  of  the  case  that 
the  Auditor  had  no  p>ower  to  refuse  to  carrv 
out  the  law  and  that  any  doubt  which  he 
might  have  had  should  have  been  subordi- 
nated, first,  to  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  and,  second,  beyond  all  possible 
question  to  the  Judgments  of  the  courts  be- 
low." 1246  US  at  390-91:  see  also  .\figuel  v 
McCarl.  291   US.  443   '1934)   1 

In  the  context  of  the  Revised  Philadelphia 
Plan  this  Department  believes  that  all  Execu- 
tive agencies  and  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Offlce  must  adhere  to  the  ruling  of  the  At- 
torney General  upholding  its  validity  Cer- 
talrly  the  question  of  the  Plans  legality  was 
properly  before  the  Attorney  General,  since 
It  involved  a  matter  of  great  Importance  ( the 
proper  administrative  Interpretation  of  Title 
Vir  and  the  Executive  Order  i  xad  only  In- 
cidentally concerned  payments  out  of  the 
public  Treasury  Its  importance  is  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  the  Comptroller's 
view  not  only  affects  the  procuring  activities 
of  every  contracting  agency,  but  l.s  contrary 
to  the  adminlstrauve  rulings  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  and 
runs  counter  to  the  legal  arguments  under 
Title  VII  that  the  Commission  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  have  urged  upon  the  courts 
If  sustained,  it  will  have  a  drastic  adverse 
Impact  on  the  administration  of  the  clvu 
rights  laws.  Including  the  ImposlUon  of  dif- 
fering and  conflicting  standards  of  conduct 
under  the  Executive  Order  on  the  one  hand 
and  Title  V^I  on  the  other 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  the 
Comptroller  General  s  Opinion  of  August  5. 
1969  Is  not  binding  on  this  Department  and 
that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  the 
Attorney  Generals  Opinion  upholding  the 
validity    of    the    Revised    Philadelphia    Plan 

First,  I  would  point  out  again  that  the 
language  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
clear    the  determinations  of  the  Comp- 


troller Oeneral  are  'final  and  conclu- 
sive" upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  Attorney  General  Moody, 
whom  the  E)epartment  of  Labor  so  as- 
siduously quoted,  admitted  this  fact 
when  he  said: 

I  do  not  challenge  (he  authority  of  the 
Comptroller  under  that  law  ( the  Dockery 
Act  of  1894)  to  determine  conclusively  the 
legality  of  a  payment  out  of  the  public  Treas- 
ury 

However,  the  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  rendering  opinions  to  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments  Is 
advisory  only. 

Second,  I  take  issue  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  statement  that — 

The  Budget  and  .Accounting  Act  did  not 
effect  any  fundamental  change  in  the  Dock- 
ery Act.  so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  Oovem- 
menfs  chief  accounting  officer  were  con- 
cerned. 

In  fact,  the  1921  act  made  a  very  sub- 
stantial change:  it  removed  the  Offlce 
of  the  Comptroller  from  the  executive 
branch  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  When  the  Congress  ef- 
fected this  transfer,  the  Comptroller 
lost  the  power  to  seek,  and  lost  any  ob- 
ligation to  obey,  the  advisory  opinions 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr  President.  I  would  urge  the  Labor 
and  Justice  Departments,  which  argue 
that  the  Comptroller  General  should  de- 
fer to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  on  the  Phil- 
adelphia plan,  to  study  the  hearings  held 
in  1919  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. John  Nance  Garner.  Henry  Stim- 
son.  William  H  Taft,  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt:  these  are  the  names  of  some 
of  the  men  who  testified  that  the  main 
purpose  of  creating  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Offlce  was  to  remove  the  Comptroller 
from  all  influence  by  the  executive 
branch 

Let  me  read  two  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  Chairman,  James  W.  Good 
of  Iowa,  durmg  those  1919  hearings: 

If  he  (the  Comptroller)  Is  allowed  to  have 
his  decisions  modified  or  changed  by  the  will 
'if  an  Executive — 

Mr.  Good  said — 
then  we  might  as  well  abolish  the  offlce 

I  think  that  is  the  crux  of  the  entire 
controversy.  Mr.  Good  also  observed: 

There  ought  to  be  an  Independent  body, 
independent  of  the  Executives,  with  an  offi- 
cial who  could  say  'This  appropriation  can 
ur  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose  " 

The  .same  intent  of  guaranteeing  the 
Comptroller  General's  independence 
from  the  executive  was  repeated  in  the 
committees  rep^jrt.  and  in  the  confer- 
ence committees  report  on  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  That  intent 
appears  in  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  Itself  The  Congress  did  not  believe 
that  the  Comptroller  General  could 
properly  oversee  the  expenditures  of  the 
executive  branch  if  hi.s  decisions  could 
be  manipulated  by  the  Executive.  It  was 
a  separation  of  powers  issue  then,  and  It 
IS  a  separation  of  powers  l.ssue  now. 

Mr  President,  let  be  excerpt  for  the 
Senate  several  quotations  from  the  final 
2  days  of  House  debate  on  the  Budget 
and  .Accounting  Act  which  show  beyond 
question  the  intent  of  Congress  in  re- 


moving the  Comptroller  from  the  execu- 
tive branch: 

Mr.  Byma,  M»y  8,  1931 :  "Th*  comptroller 
general  Is  the  representative  of  the  Congress. 
He  doea  not  repreeent  the  Elxeouttve  In  anv 
senae  of  the  word,  and  the  whole  Idea  of  the 
Budgeit  Committee  wae  to  make  him  abso- 
lutrty  and  completely  Independent  of  the 
Executive  (ApptauM)." 

Mr.  Good.  May  3,  1931:  "This  makes  him 
entirely  Independent  of  the  departments 
whlcib  apend  the  money.  .  .  .  Thla  feature 
beoomee  the  backbone  of  an  effective  budget 
sy«tem.  .  . 

Mr  Bankhead:  "(The  Comptroller  Oeneral 
should  be»  absolutely  free  and  Independent 
of  any  restraint  by  Executive  Interference  " 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  of  a  quota- 
tion by  former  President  Cleveland 
which  contributed  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Offlce  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

If  I  cannot  change  the  opinion  of  my 
comptroller — 

President    Cleveland    said    when   the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  declared  il- 
legal the  expenditure  of  funds  for  a  pur- 
pose which  the  President  approved- 
then  I  can  change  my  comptroUer. 

It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  an  Execu- 
tive to  do  as  President  Cleveland  desired. 
The  Comptroller  General  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  offlce  by  a  President.  Let  us 
not  now  grant  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  or  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  power  which  President  Cleveland 
would  have  liked  but  did  not  have,  the 
power  to  reverse  a  decision  of  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  was  not  nearly  thorough  enough 
in  quoting  the  opinion  of  former  Attorney 
General  Moody. 

The  Department  did  not  mention,  for 
example,  that  In  five  other  cases  in  which 
executive  departments  asked  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  review  decisions  by  the 
Comptroller,  the  Attorneys  General  re- 
fused because  they  viewed  the  inter- 
pretative powers  of  the  Comptroller  as 
complete  in  the  field  of  disbursement— 21 
Opin..  178;  ibid.  530;  22  Opln..  581;  23 
Opin.  468;  24  Opin..  553. 

Nor  did  the  Department  mention  the 
fact  that  Attorney  Oeneral  Moody,  in 
the  same  opinion,  stated: 

The  authority  o!  the  Comptroller  to  decide 
a  question  Involving  a  payment  to  be  made 
from  the  Treasury  ...  Is  complete. 

Nor  did  the  Department  choose  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Comptroller  himself  re- 
quested that  Attorney  Oeneral  Mood.v 
rule  on  this  particular  question.  The  At- 
torney Oeneral  himself  stated  at  two 
points  in  the  opinion  that  he  had  res- 
ervations about  making  gratuitous  rul- 
ings dealing  with  decisions  of  the  Comp- 
troller. And,  of  course,  when  Attorney 
General  Moody  was  asked  for  his  opinion. 
In  1904,  the  Comptroller  was  still  a  part 
of  the  executive  branch  and  was  still  au- 
thorized to  seek  the  Attorney  General's 
advice. 

There  were  many  aspects  of  the  Moody 
opinion  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
did  not  illuminate — not  the  least  of  them 
that  the  opinion  was  only  advisory,  while 
the  Comptroller  General's  decision  was 
final  and  conclusive.  I  read  the  full  t^xt 
of  Attorney  General  Moody's  opinion  at 
this  point: 
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The  authority  convened  upon  the  Comp- 
troUer of  the  Treasury  by  section  8  of  the 
ftct  of  July  31.  1894  (28  Stat.,  208)  to  decide 
questions  Involving  payments  to  be  made 
from  the  Treasury  is  complete;  but  this  act 
does  not  establish  a  rule  which  Is  unlver- 
sil  and  without  exception.  Congress  did  not, 
by  that  enactment,  Intend  to  shorten  the 
reach  of  sections  352  and  356.  Revised  Stat- 
utes, or  to  repeal  pro  tonto  those  sections. 

Where  a  question  Is  presented  to  the  At- 
torney-General In  accordance  with  law  for 
decision,  and  he  Is  of  opinion  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  question  Is  general  and  Impor- 
t.int  In  other  resp>ects  than  disbursement, 
and  therefore  conceives  that  it  is  proper  for 
him  to  deliver  his  opinion,  it  is  final  and 
authoritative  under  the  law,  and  should  be 
so  treated  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury,  even  though  the  question  involves 
a  payment  to  be  made  from  the  Treasury. 

When  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
waives  his  right  to  determine  a  matter  In- 
volving disbursements  within  the  scope  of 
authority  under  the  law,  and  requests  or 
suggests  a  ruling  by  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Attorney-General's  opinion  should  be 
controlled  upon  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Treasury,  and  should  be  followed  by  them 
unless  contrary  to  some  authoritative  Ju- 
dicial decision. 

The  Postmaster  General  had  no  authority 
to  detail  a  registry  clerk  from  the  Wash- 
ington jKDSt-offlce  on  detached  service  at  the 
White  House;  and  the  accounting  offices  of 
tne  Treasury  having  refused  to  allow  cred- 
its to  the  postmaster  for  salary  paid  such 
clerk,  for  the  period  covered  by  the  detail, 
that  officer  must  be  remitted  to  Congress 
for  an  appropriation  for  his  relief. 

Department  or  JtrsriCE, 

December  22, 1904. 

Sik:  Your  letter  of  December  15  Informs 
me  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  President,  your  predecessor  detailed  for 
duty  at  the  White  House,  in  April  last,  a 
cleric  In  the  registry  division  of  the  Wash- 
ir.eton  post-office:  that  this  detail  con- 
tinued until  October,  during  which  period 
the  clerk  was  paid  his  regular  salary  by  the 
postmaster  under  direction  of  the  Postmast- 
er-General, and  that  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Postmaster's  account  for  the  last  quar- 
terly period  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury  have  refused  to  allow  credit  for 
the  payments  to  the  clerk  for  the  period 
c  ivered  by  the  detaU. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  ad- 
vised you  that  he  Is  unable  to  find  any 
authority  in  law  which  legalizes  or  Justi- 
fies the  detail  of  a  clerk  from  one  Execu- 
tive Department  to  another;  but  he  has 
suggested  that  the  question  be  referred  to 
me  for  an  official  opinion,  and  accordingly 
y  ju  request  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Comptroller  to  you  he 
cites  section  166,  Revised  Statutes,  which  al- 
I'ws  the  head  of  a  Department  to  detail  the 
c:erks  therein  among  the  various  bureaus 
and  offices  of  the  Department  as  he  may  find 
i.ecessary  and  proper  to  do;  from  which  the 
Comptroller  draws  the  conclusion  that  this 
Brant  of  authority  negatives  the  Idea  that 
any  such  power  exists  Independent  of  statu- 
t  iry  grant  to  detail  to  other  branches  of  the 
public  .service,  and  In  this  connection  he  cites 
.section  3678,  Revised  Statutes,  and  section  4 
of  the  act  of  August  5,  1882  (22  Stat.  219, 
255),  which  generally  restrict  the  employ- 
ment and  payment  of  clerks  for  services  not 
rendered  for  the  purposes  for  which  an  ap- 
propriation is  made  and  from  which  payment 
1^  claimed.  I  may  add  that  the  act  of  March 
l.T.  1898  (30  Stat.,  2T7,  317».even  forbids  (sec. 
9 1  the  detail  of  clerks  or  other  employees 
from  any  branch  of  the  postal  service  to  any 
f'f  the  oflBces  or  bureaus  of  the  Post-Ofllce 
Department  at  Washington. 


The  Comptroller,  commenting  upon  his 
suggestion  that  the  inquiry  be  referred  to 
me,  says  that  my  opinion  would  no  doubt  be 
persuasive  to  the  accounting  ofllcers,  and 
would  be  followed  by  them  unless  found  to 
be  contrary  to  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

The  authority  of  the  Comptroller  to  decide 
a  question  Involving  a  payment  to  be  made 
from  the  Treasury,  so  as  to  govern  the  audit- 
ing officers  and  himself  In  passing  upon  ac- 
counts. Is  complete  (act  of  July  31,  1894,  sec. 
8;  28  Stat.,  162,  308).  Accordingly,  In  various 
Instances  my  predecessors  have  declined  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  a  question  of  this  na- 
ture (21  Opln.,  178:  id.,  630;  22  Opln.,  581; 
23  Opln.,  468;  24  Opln.,  553).  On  the  other 
hand,  although  a  disbursement  may  be  In- 
volved, when  the  question  is  of  general  and 
great  importance,  and  especially  when  the 
Comptroller,  in  advance  of  decision  by  him- 
self, requests  that  the  matter  be  referred 
to  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  and  states  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Attomey-Oeneral  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  him,  then  it  Is  the  view  of  this 
Department  that  the  question  may  properly 
be  answered  by  the  Attorney-General  (21 
Opln.,  181;  Id..  224;  Id.,  402).  Of  course  the 
opinion  of  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  when  ren- 
dered In  a  proper  case — as  must  be  the  pre- 
sumption always  from  the  fact  that  It  Is  ren- 
dered— must  be  controlling  and  conclusive, 
establishing  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  other 
officers  of  the  Oovemment,  and  must  not  be 
treated  as  nugatory  and  ineffective  (20  Opln., 
648;  citing  5  Opln.,  97;  6  Opln..  334;  7  Opln., 
699;  9  Opln.,  37). 

I  am  unable,  however,  to  agree  to  the  prop- 
osition that  the  act  of  1894  establishes  a  rule 
which  is  universal  and  without  exception 
under  all  clrcumBtances.  While  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge the  authority  of  the  Comptroller  under 
that  law  to  determine  conclusively  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  a  payment  out  of  the 
public  Treasury,  I  am  nevertheless  of  the 
opinion  that  Congress  Intended  to  confine 
the  power  of  the  Comptroller  within  a  rela- 
tively narrow  range,  and  did  not  me«ai 
thereby  to  curtail  the  occasions  for  the  ren- 
dering of  opinions  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral 
or  to  diminish  their  scope  and  weight.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  by  that  enactment 
Intended  to  shorten  the  reach  of  sections  354 
and  356,  Revised  Statutes,  as  construed  to 
give  to  opinions  of  the  Attorney-General  con- 
trolling authority  (5  Opln.,  27;  6  Opln.,  334; 
7  Opln.,  699;  9  Opln.,  37;  20  Opin.,  648),  or  to 
repeal  pro  tonto  those  laws. 

If  a  question  Is  presented  to  the  Attorney- 
General  in  accordance  with  law — that  Is,  If  It 
Is  submitted  by  the  President  or  the  head  of 
a  Department — If  It  is  a  question  of  law  and 
actually  arises  In  the  administration  of  a  De- 
partment, and  the  Attorney-General  Is  of 
opinion  that  the  nature  of  the  question  Is 
general  and  Important  in  other  directions 
than  disbursement,  and  therefore  conceives 
that  it  Is  proper  for  him  to  deliver  his  opin- 
ion. I  think  it  is  final  and  authoritative 
under  the  law,  and  should  be  so  treated  by 
the  accounting  officers,  even  if  the  question 
Involves  a  payment  to  be  made. 

There  is,  of  course,  m  this  matter  a  large 
element  of  propriety  and  etiquette  which  has 
led  Attorneys-General  (as  noted)  to  decline 
to  pass  upon  many  questions,  however  Impor- 
tant in  their  essential  and  abstract  bearings, 
because  payments  are  also  Involved.  But  cer- 
tainly, without  touching  upon  the  question 
whether  a  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  may 
delegate  his  authority — for  that  matter  Is  not 
really  Involved  here — when  the  Comptroller 
waives  his  right  to  determine  a  matter  in- 
volving disbursement  within  the  scope  of  his 
authority  under  the  law,  and  requests  or  sug- 
gests a  ruling  by  the  Attorney-General,  I 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Attor- 
ney-General's opinion  should  not  only  be 
Justly  persuasive  to  the  accounting  officers, 
but  should  be  controlling  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  them  unless  contrary  to  some  au- 


thoritative Judicial  decision  which  puts  the 
matter  at  rest.  It  is  always  to  be  asausned 
that  an  Attorney-General  would  not  overlook 
or  Ignore  such  a  decision  in  announcing  his 
own  conclusion. 

Taking  up,  now,  on  the  merits  the  impor- 
tant question  presented  in  your  letter,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  Comptroller  is  right  in 
the  views  which  he  suggests  rather  than  lays 
down,  and  that  there  is  no  authority  in  the 
law  for  the  detail  of  the  clerk  in  question  to 
the  White  House  service.  However  natural 
and  legitimate  such  calls  by  the  Executive 
and  ready  response  to  them  may  be,  and  how- 
ever true  it  Is  that  thereby  Important  public 
business  is  performed  and  expedited,  quite 
apart  from  Just  considerations  of  the  per- 
sonal convenience  of  the  President,  neverthe- 
less, in  view  of  the  statutes  cited  and  without 
express  authority  In  law,  which  is  not  to  be 
foiind,  such  detail  is  unauthorized  and  the 
Items  in  question  in  the  postmaster's  account 
must  therefore  be  disallowed. 

But  the  nature  of  the  Inquiry  demands 
exhaustive  treatment.  I  proceed,  therefore, 
to  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  law. 

Section  166  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
by  section  3  of  the  act  of  May  28,  1896  (29 
Stat.,  140,  179),  provides: 

"Each  head  of  a  Department  may,  from 
time  to  time,  alter  the  distribution  among 
the  various  bureaus  and  offices  of  his  De- 
partment, of  the  clerks  and  other  employees 
allowed  by  law,  except  such  clerks  or  employ- 
ees as  may  be  required  by  law  to  be  exclu- 
sively engaged  upon  some  specific  work,  as  he 
may  find  It  necessary  and  proper  to  do,  but 
all  details  hereunder  shall  be  made  by  writ- 
ten order  of  the  head  of  the  Department,  and 
In  no  case  be  for  a  p>erlod  of  time  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days:  Provided, 
That  details  so  made  may,  on  expiration,  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  by  written  order 
of  the  bead  of  the  Department,  in  each  par- 
ticular case,  for  periods  of  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days.  All  details  hereto- 
fore made  are  hereby  revoked,  but  may  be 
renewed  as  provided  herein." 

This  specific  authority  to  distribute  and 
detail  clerks  and  other  employees  is  re- 
stricted, as  will  be  observed,  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  they  are  regularly  employed. 
I  am  unable  to  discover  any  other  express 
authority  for  such  service  details. 

On  the  other  hand,  section  3678,  Revised 
Statutes,  lays  down  a  fundamental  rule  in 
the  public  service,  namely,  "All  sums  appro- 
priated for  the  various  branches  of  expendi- 
tures In  the  public  service  shall  be  applied 
solely  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  re- 
sjjectlvely  made,  and  for  no  others." 

Section  3682  provides : 

"No  moneys  appropriated  for  contingent, 
incidental,  or  miscellaneous  purposes  shall 
be  expended  or  paid  for  official  or  clerical 
compensation." 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1882  (22 
Stat.,  219,  255),  forbids  the  employment  of 
any  clerk,  among  other  officers  and  employ- 
ees, in  any  of  the  Executive  Departments  or 
offices  thereof  at  the  seat  of  government  ex- 
cept at  such  rates  and  in  such  numbers  as 
may  be  specifically  appropriated  for  by  Con- 
gress, "and  no  •  *  *  clerk  •  •  •  or  other 
employee  shall  hereafter  be  employed  at  the 
seat  of  government  in  any  Executive  Depart- 
ment or  subordinate  bureau  or  office  thereof, 
or  be  paid  from  any  appropriation  made  for 
contingent  expenses,  or  for  any  specific  or 
general  purpose,  unless  such  employment  Is 
authorized  and  payment  therefor  specifically 
provided  in  the  law  granting  the  appropria- 
tion, and  then  only  for  services  actually  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  appropriation  from  which  pay- 
ment Is  made  •  •  •" 

This  statute  repeals  section  172  of  tha 
Revised  S|atutes,  which  contained  an  excep- 
tion from  the  prohibition  against  payment 
of  clerical  and  other  services  out  of  contin- 
gent  funds.   In   case   the   employment   was 
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authorized  by  ;aw  ir  is  neceos&ry  to  carry 
Into  effect  some  ob}«ct  for  which  apedflc 
appropriation  waa  niade 

The  act  of  1883  sared  aeetlon  IM.  now 
amended  (ut  tupra):  but  It  seema  clear  that 
Congreaa  by  thoae  varloua  law*  haa  strictly 
limited  the  power  and  discretion  of  a  bead 
of  Department  In  this  matter  of  employment 
and  detail,  to  caaea  falling  within  amended 
section  IM  It  neceaaarlly  follows  that  the 
Postmaster-Oeneral  waa  without  authority 
ti-i  detail  the  registry  clerk  from  the  Wash- 
ton  poet-offlce  to  the  White  Hotue 

But  the  detail  was  on  the  request  or  di- 
rection of  the  President,  based,  of  course 
upon  the  njttural  assumption  that  the  par- 
ticular exigency  or  demand  of  the  public 
service  found  a  corresponding  authority  in 
'.aw 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  while 
outside  of  the  express  constitutional  tyrants 
of  power  to  the  Chief  ExecuUve  there  are 
large  and  necessary  Inherent  powers  :n  the 
President  essential  to  his  function  as  the  ex- 
ecutive head  of  a  clv;iiz«d  (government,  and 
.\lways  contemplated,  some  of  them  accurate- 
ly defined  in  the  natural  evolution  of  usage 
and  legal  decision  as  under  the  war  power 
and  In  ail  f  irelun  r-Iatlons  and  others  which 
are  not  vj^eptlble  of  precl.ie  .uitlclpatlon 
and  delimlftRlon.  nevertheleae  it  Is  the  cus- 
tomary rule  that  the  President's  authorttv  In 
appointment  to  offices  not  filling  within 
the  enumeration  of  the  Constitution  and 
■which  shall  be  established  bv  law."  and  nil 
employment  and  detail  by  him  in  '.arlous 
branches  i^f  the  service,  rest  upon  enact- 
ments of  Congress  Thus,  to  illustrate  from 
recent  laws,  the  President  Is  fiuthorlzed  to 
appoint  Judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  when  new  Judgeships  are  rre«ted.  al- 
though, notwithstanding  the  l.iniruage  cf 
such  acts,  those  particular  offices,  with  many 
others,  plainly  fall  within  the  reasonable 
limits  of  his  power  under  the  Constitution, 
the  power  of  Congress  Ui  vest  app<Tlntm?nt  In 
other  authorities  than  the  President  being 
confined  to  Inferior  offices 

The  F>resldent  also  bv  recent  statutes  not 
necessary  to  cite  In  detail,  might  appoint  offi- 
cers of  the  Regular  to  the  Volunteer  Army. 
may  appoint  cadets  to  the  Military  and  Naval 
academies:  may  appoint  various  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  may  appoint  or  desig- 
nate various  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
on  the  retired  list;  may  promote  notwith- 
standing physical  dlsqusLlflcatlon  Incurred  In 
the  line  of  duty;  may  restore  'o  the  active 
list:  may  transfer  on  the  retired  list,  and 
may  detail  a  retired  officer  'in  detached  serv- 
ice, as  for  Instance  to  be  adlutant-gener  il  '  f 
'he  District  MUltla  In  r.:i  such  r-ases  the 
authority  of  'he  President  Is  traceable  to 
dlr»ct  and  positive  grants  of  power  by  statute 

Further  m  annual  appropriation  acts  (e"g  . 
ac  of  March  18.  1904  .33  SUt  85,  97>  under 
the  heading  "Executive."  an  appn^prlatlon  l.s 
mnde  for  the  compensation  of  various  officers 
clerks,  and  employees  In  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  executive  office  in 
which  Is  an  exact  .speclflcAtion  nf  items 
which  may  be  expended  In  the  discretion  of 
the  President 

In  consideration,  therefore  of  this  review 
of  the  law  and  of  the  various  prohibitions 
on  details  for  servic*  and  on  the  use  of 
contingent  funds  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  clerks  and  employees.  I  am 
constrained  to  conclude  that  there  is  no 
authority  In  ezlsUng  law  for  the  employment 
of  the  clerk  In  question  on  detached  service 
at  the  White  House,  and  therefore  the  sub- 
ject must  t>e  remitted  to  Congress  for  due 
appropriation  for  the  relief  of  the  poetmaBter 
Very  respectfully. 

W     H     MOODT, 

The  Attorney  General 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  It  should 
be  of  no  concern  to  the  Department  of 


Labor  that  the  ComptroUer  a«neral's 
decision  might  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  ml«ht. 
as  the  Department  assertB  in  fright 
lantruage.  "reduce  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  microscopic  propor- 
tions. Lf  indeed  any  remained  at  all  " 
The  law  Ls  the  law 

And  it  should  be  of  no  concern  to 
the  Department  that  the  Comptroller 
General's  decl.'lon  might  have  "a  drastic 
adverse  impact  on  the  administration  of 
the  civil  nt'hLs  laws."  another  piece  of 
fright  lan^ua*<e,  I  do  not  t>elieve.  nor 
does  ComptroUer  General  Staats.  that 
hLs  decision  would  have  sucii  an  impact. 
Both  of  us  are  anxious  to  .see  a  leRal  end 
to  racial  di-scrlmlnatlon  in  employment. 
if  .<=uch  an  end  exists 

In  itfi  ."Statement,  the  Department  of 
Labor  notes  that  the  Attorney  General's 
■  jurusdiction  over  matters  involving  ex- 
penditures is  limited  to  le«al  questions  of 
general  importance  directly  affecting  the 
performance  by  executive  agencies  of 
f'onctions  independently  confided  to 
them  and  not  thase  simply  involving 
payments  "  The  Department  then  cites, 
among  other  opinions.  33  Opin  383 
<1922' 

I  would  like  to  quote  another  section 
of  that  same  opinion  which  casts  an  en- 
tirely different  light  on  the  Department 
of  Labors  assertion. 

The  rulings  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury — 

Attorney  General  Daugherty  stated — 

(arei  conclusive  a.s  to  particular  piynients 
to  be  made  by  and  through  executive  de- 
partments 

And  I  would  also  quote  from  another 
ruling  of  Attorney  General  Daugherty, 
33  Opin,  383: 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  Is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  rendering  decisions  upon 
questions  involving  payments  to  be  made  by 
or  under  the  head  of  an  Executive  depart- 
ment, and  cuntempiate*  the  construction  by 
him  u(  statutes 

Mr  President.  I  would  make  this  ap- 
plication of  Attorney  General  Daugh- 
ertys  advisory  opinion  to  our  present 
controversy:  it  i.s  perfectly  permissible, 
under  the  United  States  Code,  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  seek  from  the 
Attorney  General  an  opinion  on  the 
Philadelphia  plans  legality.  It  is  per- 
fectly permissible  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  advise  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  the  plans  employment  require- 
ments are  legal,  despite  a  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General  to  tiie  contrary. 

No  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
however,  can  make  legal  the  expenditure 
of  one  dime  from  the  public  Treasury  for 
the  Philadelphia  plan  once  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  declared  the  plan 
unacceptable.  The  decision  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  final  on  all  payments, 
as  udmitted  by  both  Attorney  General 
Daugherty  and  Attorney  General  Moody. 
The  Department  of  Labor  is  t)ound  by  it. 

The  Comptroller  General,  If  he  Is  to 
obey  the  directive  of  Congress,  must  test 
the  Philadelphia  plan  against  any  ajid 
all  laws  and  regulations  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Daugherty  himseLf  said  that  the 
Comptroller  has  the  power  of  statutory 
construction.  We  are  talking  about  mas- 
sive disbursements  of  public  funda.  The 


Comptroller  woiild  be  derelict  In  his  du- 
ties if  he  did  not  compare  the  Philadel- 
phia plan  with  title  vn.  Thla  Is  precise- 
ly the  kind  of  question  which  the  Con- 
gress created  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  resolve, 

I  must  disagree.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Department  of  Labor's  assertion 
that — 

That  this  was  not  Congress"  Intent  (t-  re- 
duce the  Attorney  Oeneral's  authorltv  in 
relation  to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral)  seems 
clear  In  light  of  the  1968  re-enactment,  with- 
out substantive  change,  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's  authority  to  Issue  opinions  to  the  heads 
of   Executive   Departments 

It  may  be  clear  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me.  Indeed. 
I  believe  that  assertion  was  made  either 
in  extreme  naivete  or  else  with  the  in- 
tent of  deliberately  obfuscating  the  is- 
sue. What  the  Department  cited  as  leg- 
islative intent  waa  a  simple  codification 
of  a  number  of  existing  statutes  into  a 
title  of  the  United  States  Code.  That  was 
the  sole  Intent  of  Congress — to  codify, 
not  to  decide  the  merits  or  the  demerits 
of  the  Attorney  General's  authority  No 
other  legislative  intent  can  be  read  into 
that  reenactment. 

Mr  President.  I  conclude  by  enur.ci- 
atinc  one  essential  point  When  Consie.ss 
created  the  General  Accounting  office  in 
19"21.  Its  overridine  intent — the  intent 
which  was  cxpre.ssed  in  2  years  of  i":enr- 
mgs.  in  the  committee  and  conference 
cnmmittee  reports  on  tiie  bill,  in  state- 
ments from  the  floor,  and  m  the  B'.idcet 
and  Accounting  Act  itself — was  to  make 
the  Comptroller  General  independent  of 
any  and  all  influences  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  The  Consress 
made  the  Comptroller  an  arm  of  the 
Cont?re.ss.  and  a  revolt  acainst  his  lawful 
authority  is  a  revolt  against  us  all  The 
Congress  intended  that  the  Comptioller 
General  be  free  from  any  duress  by  the 
executive;  tlie  Labor  and  Justice  De- 
partments are  seeking  to  overturn  that 
intent. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Justice  intend  to 
implement  the  Philadelphia  plan  de.^ipite 
Its  illegality  by  whatever  expedient  is 
nearest  at  hand.  In  doing  so,  they  v^ould 
effectively  repeal  sections  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  title  vn  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rlglits  Act.  and  the  Budget  and  Ace  -uiu- 
ing  Act  of  1921.  Their  actions  are  no 
more  than  legislation  on  the  part  o:  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  submit  that  we  cannot  allov  the 
executive  to  be  so  cavalier  with  the  law. 
If  we  do  so,  we  shirk  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  maintain 
control  over  appropriations.  I  ur.ut  that 
tiie  Senate  take  action  to  remedy  tiiis 
grave  violation  of  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers. 


EDITORIAL   CRITICISM   OF  THE 
TAX   BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  Sunday's  New  York  Times  and 
today's  Philadelphia  Inquirer  contain 
editorials  strongly  criticizing  the  Senate 
for  the  irresponsible  manner  in  which  it 
loaded  the  recent  tax  bill  with  huge  lax 
reductions — tax    reductions    which    un- 
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questionably  would  accelerate  the  infla- 
tionary spiral. 

I  quote  from  the  New  York  Times 
editorial: 

Clearly  the  Senate  bill  would  acoeleratA 
inflation — and  that  Is  the  matter  of  imme- 
diate concern. 

It  concludes  with  the  following  perti- 
nent comments: 

The  conference  committee  will  have  a  bard 
jot)  in  producing  a  bill  that  makes  any  eco- 
nomic sense  at  this  time,  basically  because  ■ 
sensible  tax  bill  now  ought  to  call  for  some 
increase  rather  than  a  large  cut  in  taxes. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  editorial, 
written  by  William  S.  White,  makes  this 
pointed  observation: 

The  Democratic  measure  for  a  reduction  of 
$11  billion  that  the  Senate  has  whopped 
through  with  glad  cries,  inflation  or  no  In- 
flation, is  the  most  nakedly  political  ploy 
since  the  Republicans  similarly  decided  two 
decades  ago  that  the  way  to  deal  with  the 
post  war  hot  money  crisis  was  simply  to  create 
more  hot  money. 

Both  tliese  editorials  emphasize  the  in- 
flationary aspects  of  the  Gore  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  editorials,  the  one  entitled  "Senate 
Saturnalia, "  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  second,  entitled  "Tax  'Hoax' 
Reflects  'Decline'  of  Senate,"  published  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Senate   Satusnalja 

The  fiscal  saturnalia  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  has  at  last  run  its  riotous  course.  By 
a  vote  of  69  to  22  the  Senate  has  adopted 
a  i.ix  bill  that  would  stimulate  Inflation, 
Imniper  for  years  to  come  the  nation's  ability 
tu  nuance  urgently  needed  public  programs, 
and  emasculate  reforms  contained  In  the 
House  bill. 

It  is  now  the  responsibility  of  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  to  try  to  pro- 
duce a  compromise  bill  that  will  avoid  a 
threatened  Presidential  veto  and  contribute 
Uj  the  public  interest — If  such  a  measure  Is 
any  longer  possible.  In  refusing  to  Join  this 
ci'Uierence  committee.  Senator  John  J.  Wll- 
h.inis  of  Delaware,  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  pronounced  the  Sen- 
ate bill  "the  most  Irresponsible  legislation 
piiiaed  in  my  22  years  In  the  Senate."  By  his 
unprecedented  act.  Senator  WUllaois  de- 
clined to  associate  himself  In  any  way  with  a 
bill  that  represents,  as  Vice  President  Agnew 
also  has  pungently  noted,  a  low  water  mark 
In  hscal  policy. 

L'learly  the  Senate  bill  would  accelerate  in- 
flation— and  that  is  the  matter  of  Immediate 
concern.  The  Gore  amendment  to  boost  the 
personal  exemption  In  the  next  two  yean 
ironi  the  present  $600  to  *800  would  cost  In 
revenue  loss  an  extra  $2.2  billion  In  1970 
.i;.d  $3.7  billion  in  1971.  Other  Senate- 
adopted  amendments  would  increase  the  rev- 
enue loss  by  an  additional  $1  blUlon  In  both 
Mar.s  The  boost  in  Social  Security  benefits 
by  15  per  cent,  plus  the  boost  In  the  mini- 
mums,  would  cost  $5.7  billion  In  1970  and 
S6  4  blUlon  in  1971.  To  these  Inflationary 
drains  one  must  add  the  reduction  In  the  10 
per  cent  surtax  to  5  per  cent  on  Jan.  1,  1970, 
and  Its  complete  elimination  next  June  30. 
The  Administration  must  carry  at  least  equal 
responsibility  with  the  Congrees  for  this 
particular  action. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  these  measures 
would  be  to  produce  a  reduction  In  flacal  re- 
straint totaling  $18  billion  In  1970  and  $24 


billion  In  1S71  from  present  levels.  These  fig- 
ures on  revenue  loss  are  so  large  as  to  strain 
credlbUty  at  a  time  when  the  Administration 
proclaims  Itself  to  be  fighting  Inflation.  The 
Administration  Is  app>arently  gambling  that 
a  scaling  down  of  the  Vietnam  war  will  per- 
mit It  to  make  cuts  In  expenditures  steep 
enough  to  offset  the  big  revenue  loss  from 
the  lapse  In  the  surtax.  By  its  own  flscal  de- 
cisions, the  Administration  is  playing  a  kind 
of  Russian  roulette  with  the  economy. 

The  conference  committee  wUl  have  a  bard 
Job  In  producing  a  bill  that  makes  any  eco- 
nomic sense  at  this  time,  basically  because  a 
sensible  tax  bill  now  ought  to  call  for  some 
Increase  rather  than  a  large  cut  in  taxes. 

[From   the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Dec.   15, 

1969] 

Tax  "Hoax"  Retlxcts  "Dscunx"  of  Sknatk 

(By  WllUam  S.  White) 

On  the  tax  Issue  the  heart  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  sham  battles  are  out  of  the  way, 
at  least,  and  it  may  be  possible  for  Congress 
to  produce  a  reasonably  responsible  bill. 

The  Democratic  measure  for  a  reduction 
of  $11  billion  that  the  Senate  has  whooped 
through  with  glad  cries,  inflation  or  no  in- 
flation. Is  the  most  nakedly  political  ploy 
since  the  Republicans  similarly  decided  two 
decades  ago  that  the  way  to  deal  with  the 
postwar  hot  money  crisis  was  simply  to  cre- 
ate more  hot  money. 

Those  Republicans  found  later  that  what 
they  had  done  had  helped  them  to  lose  an 
upcoming  election.  This  time,  the  Democrats 
could  make  the  same  discovery — but  are  not 
really  likely  to  do  so  for  two  reasons. 

The  flrst  Is  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  long  since  has  replaced  the  lead- 
erless  Senate  as  a  fonun  for  responsible  po- 
litical action.  Is  most  unlikely  to  agree  to  a 
Senate  text  that  properly  might  be  described 
as  most  of  all  a  bill  for  the  political  relief  of 
Sen.  Albert  Clore  (D.,  Tenn.).  Ghsre,  a  violent 
new-liberal  dove  on  Vietnam  from  the  home 
state  of  such  notably  non-pacifist  types  as 
old  Andy  Jackson,  seemingly  is  hard  pressed 
for  re-election  next  year  and  needed  some- 
thing to  give  to  the  bomefolks. 

The  second  reason  why  this  basically  in- 
defensible Senate  bill  Is  never  likely  to  be- 
come law,  apart  from  the  almost  certain  re- 
sistance of  the  House,  Is  that  President 
Nixon  has  the  capacity  to  veto  It  and  by  all 
indications  will  do  that  If  he  must.  To  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto  reqiUres  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  houses  and  while  the  issue 
might  stand  on  a  knife  edge,  the  probability 
is  that  the  President  would  he   sustained. 

Gore,  a  senior  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  his  associates  do  offer  the  most 
ap]}eallng  Justifications,  because  few  people 
really  are  enraged  at  the  prospect  of  massive 
rises  in  tax  exemptions.  Moreover,  the  general 
soak-the-rlch  approach  here  also.  In  a  differ- 
ent context  of  economic  realities,  might  make 
a  great  deal  of  sense.  The  facts  of  life  of  this 
time,  however,  simply  do  not  Justify  these 
cuts.  To  the  contrary,  what  Is  proposed  here 
only  would  Increase  the  inflationary  pressures 
upon  the  very  low  Income  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  beneflclarles. 

If  Gore  and  com,pany  suspect  that  the 
really  rich  are  living  it  up  too  much,  they  are 
entirely  right.  To  carry  this  Into  the  supposi- 
tion that  what  the  Senate  is  going  to  help 
the  non-rich  Is  to  fall  Into  a  deep  pit  of 
overslmpllflcatlon. 

No  sophisticated  observer  can  blame  politi- 
cians for  trying  to  Improve  their  status  on 
the  eve  of  an  election-year  showdown — to  a 
point.  But  the  argument  of  the  orthodox  Re- 
publicans and  a  handful  of  Democrats  that 
this  is  a  "cruel  hoax"  has  that  rare  political 
quality  of  being  obviously  true.  There  Is  also 
an  inescapable  element  of  cynicism.  What 
does  it  coat  a  senator  to  vote  for  tax  cuts  for 
"the  people"  that  In  all  probability  never  will 
be  made? 

Perhaps   the  most  Important   of   all  the 


aspects  of  this  Senate  action  Is  the  proof  It 
offers  <a  the  decUne  of  the  Senate  as  an  In- 
stitution. In  the  old  days  the  drill  was  for 
the  House,  traditionally  more  sensitive  to 
immediate  constituent  pressiue  than  the 
Senate,  to  rush  into  legislative  folly  secure 
In  the  knowledge  that  it — and  the  country 
too — would  be  saved  from  Itself  by  the  more 
deliberative  Senate. 

But  that  was  yesterday.  The  poeltlon  haa 
been  turned  about,  so  that  It  is,  and  for 
months  has  been,  the  House  to  which  men 
of  restraint  and  reason  must  repair  for  help. 
•'The  greatest  deliberative  body  In  the  world" 
has  become  the  first  political  organ  In  this 
government  to  bend  to  any  and  every  passing 
breeze  or  emotionalized  seU-lndulgence.  It 
will  all  change  back  In  time — but  what  time 
Is  that  to  be? 


RESETTLEMENT  OF  VIETNAMESE 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  the  administration  has 
issued  glowing  reports  on  the  progress 
being  made  to  resettle  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees. The  latest  report,  given  me  last 
week  by  AID  ofiBcials,  suggests  a  very 
substantial  reduction  in  the  overall  total 
of  registered  refugees — from  1.446,000  in 
March  to  some  537,000  in  October.  This 
progress  is  attributed  to  two  factors :  the 
lower  level  of  military  activities  in  recent 
months  and  successful  pacification 
efforts. 

In  view  of  past  experience  with  oflBcial 
statistics  on  refugees  and  civilian  war 
casualties,  the  judiciary  subcommittee 
on  refugees,  which  I  serve  as  chairman, 
has  undertaken  an  investigation  of  the 
latest  report.  And  I  must  indicate  in  all 
candor,  Mr.  President,  that  we  view  this 
report  with  much  skepticism  and  dis- 
tress. In  an  effort,  apparently,  to  support 
its  optimistic  views  regarding  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam,  the  administration  has 
chosen  to  whitewash  what  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  more  critical  civilian 
problems  generated  by  the  war.  An  arti- 
cle in  yesterday  s  Washington  Post  sum- 
marizes a  good  deal  of  the  information 
which  has  already  come  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's attention.  The  writer,  David 
Hoffman,  calls  the  recent  reports  on  ref- 
ugee resettlement  a  "statistical  illusion." 

I  feel  the  article  will  be  of  interest  to 
Senators,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statistics  Are  Hiding  Refugees 
(By   David   Hoffman) 

Saigon — In  resettling  South  Vietnamese 
refugees,  much  of  the  progress  so  weU  adver- 
tised this  year  Is  a  statistical  illusion.  The 
illusion  results  from  bookkeeping  changes  or- 
dered by  the  Saigon  government  and  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  mission.  The  new  book- 
keying  Is  designed  to  report  progress  but  not 
failure,  and  at  that  it  seems  to  be  succeeding. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  declared 
proudly  last  month  that  the  number  of  South 
Vietnamese  refugees  was  cut  in  half  between 
January  and  October.  Technically,  he  was 
correct.  There  were  1.318,296  registered  refu- 
gees at  1968'8  outset.  Today,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 415,000. 

American  advisers  report  from  the  country- 
side, however,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees are  being  erased  from  the  roles  and  re- 
classified as  resettled  citizens  without  being 
productively  resettled.  Many  still  lack  land 
and  the  means  of  making  a  living.  Having 
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raoalved  tb«lr  nee  »llow«nc« — m  little  u  450 
plABters.  or  about  ta  at  realistic  exchange 
rate* — they  ceaae  being  refugees  on  the 
books 

There  Is  another  quirk  in  Saigon's  new 
bookkeeping  system  Pleld  advisers  complain 
that  because  of  direct  or  indirect  pressure. 
they  no  longer  can  report  new  refugees  forced 
to  flee  their  ancestral  homesteads  by  Allied 
or  Communist  gunfire  In  the  populous 
northern  provinces,  newly  displaced  persons 
are  being  reported  not  as  "refugees"  but  as 
"war  victims  "  As  a  result,  the  province  refu- 
gees rolls  do  net  lengthen 

.*    G0T1.T    FACTOB 

The    central    government's    refugee   policy 
changed  decisively  last  January.  *hen  It  was 
decreed  that  all  South  Vietnamese  refugees— 
excepting  the  1969  crop— should  be  resettled 
by  Sept    JO 

Altruism  and  hard-nosed  economic  Judg- 
ments doubtless  motivated  the  policy  change 
But.  according  to  refugee  xorkers,  so  did 
.American  guilt  feelings 

Some  nfliclals  reasoned  that  the  refugees 
had  been  made  homeless  Urgelv  by  US 
bombing,  infantry  sweepw  and  artillery  fire 
It  would  bp. immoral  for  the  Americans.  In 
leavlug  SovjtU  Vietnam.  ?o  orphan  a  million 
or  more  such  war  %'lctlnas 

The  Saigon  government  defines  a  refugee 
as  anyone  "compelled  to  leave  hl.s  place  of 
abode  to  escape  from  Communist  terrorists. 
flee  from  artillery  ot  bombardment  or  evac- 
viate  .'ombat  zones  '  American  field  advisers 
believe  that  not  until  the  reverse  X'curs 
has  a  refugee  been  trulv  resettled  The  ref- 
ugee goes  home  because  :n  his  Judgment, 
security  permits  it 

.*    CYNICAL    SOLCTION 

Already  this  year,  an  estimated  300.000 
"out-of-camp  '  refugees  have  been  stricken 
from  province  rolls  without  beip.g  resettled 
In  their  native  hamlets  A  large  but  unknown 
fraction  doubtless  have  found  war-related 
Joba.  or  are  living  with  relatives,  or  are  dere- 
licts Whatever  their  status,  they  are  no 
longer  refugees 

Another  150.000  living  In  resettlement 
camps  have  been  given  10  sheets  of  tm  roof- 
ing. SIX  months  rice  supply  and  a  housing  al- 
lowance of  5,000  plasters  <  about  820  j  Thev 
are  then  considered  normalized  "  and  their 
numbers   are   no:    reported 

A  cynical  possibtutv  thus  arises,  with  suf- 
ficient rice,  tin  and  .\merican  cash  the  Sai- 
gon government  can  solve  "  South  Vietnam  s 
refugee  problem  m  a  matter  of  days  Since 
palc-ofT  refugees  cease  to  be  refugees,  the 
only  delay  conceivable  Is  the  physical  dis- 
bursement of  benefits 

In  theory,  and  sometimes  In  practice,  the 
normalized  refugee  becomes  eligible  for  a 
broad  spectrum  of  new  benefits  If  he  re- 
turns to  his  former  village  If  his  resettle- 
ment camp  becomes  a  hamlet  in  abetentla. 
If  his  camp  is  absorbed  by  an  existing  hamlet 
nearby,  the  ex-refugee  should  get  "commu- 
nity development"  benefits  Young  pigs  from 
.America,  edible  fish  tlngerllngs.  VL>catlonal 
training,  a  local  pharmacy.  c!,ifisrooms — 
these  are  among  the  many  theoreUcaiiy  avail- 
able 

But  as  Dr  Tran  Nguon  Phieu  points  out. 
less  than  1  percent  of  SaJgons  budget  is 
earmarked  for  social  welfare  A.s  Minister 
of  Health.  Social  Welfare,  and  Relief,  Phleu 
says  that  other  ministries  have  been  '•reluc- 
tant" to  fund  refugee  rehabUltaUcai  proj- 
ects And  there  are  problems  unrelated  to 
.Tioney 

Mines  sniper  fire  and  blown  bridges  make 
some  refugee  colonies  Inaccessible  except 
by  boat  or  helicopter  Many  camps  have 
been  built  on  the  doorsteps  of  cities 
where  farmland  is  scare  or  nonexistent.  Evi- 
dence Is  Increasing  that  the  Vletcong  Intend 
to  terrorize  refiigee.s  for  having  tec.'inlcal- 
ly )  cast  their  lot  with  the  government. 


Approximately  50  percent  of  all  SouUi 
Vietnamese  refugees  reside  in  the  five 
northemmoBt  province*,  the  I  Corps  tac- 
tical zone  There,  some  three  million  Viet- 
namese share  the  narrow  coastal  plain  with 
brigades  from  seven  Allied  divisions 

The  divisions  still  conduct  sweeps  still 
call  in  air  and  artillery  fire  ajid  still  level 
hamlets  suspected  of  being  Vletcong  strong- 
hf>lds  Dea]>lte  this  high  level  of  military 
activity,  only  a  trickle  of  new  refugees  has 
be«n  repKjrted  from  I  Corps  this  year 

Asked  to  explain  the  fjauclty  of  new  refu- 
gee reports  frono  I  Corps  a  field  adviser  told 
me 

Its  simple  We've  been  Instructed  not 
to  rep«>rt  any  more  refugee*  Sure,  we're 
generating  new  ones  but  t.hey're  going  on 
•he  rolls  as  war  vlctlm.s  not  .us  refugees 
The  numbers  'A'e  report  are  strictly  for 
politics  " 

VC  WANT    THEM 

There  was  a  time  several  years  ago  when 
Allied  planners  almi:«t  welcomed  the  cre- 
ation <■■{  new  refugees  It  was  reasoned  that 
displaced  Vletnanies«  seeking  aid  from  the 
government  sided  with  the  government  and 
not  with  the  Vletoong 

Mo  longer  does  one  hear  that  argument 
Allies  ajid  Vletcong  alike  are  now  trying  to 
persuade  refugees  to  return  home  The  VC 
need  them  for  manpower  and  tax  revenue 
Those  who  spurn  Communist  "return 
home  '  entreaties  frequently  become  targets 
for  VC  terrorists 

.At  least  35  per  cent  of  the  refugees  re- 
ported in  January  returned  home  before  Dec 
1  The  la.st  tlRure  given  was  46y,/!36.  com- 
pared with  ;'0.729  who  returned  home  dur- 
ing all  of  1968 

Americana  claim  persistently  that  93  per- 
cent of  all  South  Vietnamese  dwell  In  rela- 
tively secure'  hamlets  hamlets  controlled, 
relatively,  by  Saigon  Yet  a  majority  of  known 
refugees  refuse  to  return  to  their  native  ham- 
lets because  they  remain  unconvinced  that 
security    has    been    re-established    there 

The  conclusion  seems  Ine.scapable  that  the 
governments  control  of  South  Viet  nam  s 
population  depends  largely  mi  where  that 
population  resides  The  village  of  Songmy 
provides  an  interesting  example 

Some  21  months  ago  Sonmv  encompassed 
lialf  a  dozen  hamlets  one  became  known  as 
Mylal  4  But  the  area  was  Infested  with 
communists,  including  one  active  battalion 
.American  troops  forced  the  villagers  to  evac- 
uate. 

Some  2000  have  returned  Instead  of  re- 
occupying  their  tiny  hamlets,  rebuilding  on 
their  old  homesites  and  living  beside  th?ir 
paddles  'he  villagers  are  clustered  behind  a 
fence  of  sharpened  bamboo  on  the  edge  if  a 
barren  hill  In  the  early  morning,  some  vAalk 
to  Mylal  4  to  tend  long  tallow  fields 

INHAPPtLY      RESETTLED  " 

The  Songmv  villagers  are  not  considered 
refugees  Having  returned  to  their  native 
village,  having  received  their  six  months  rice 
allowance,  they  have  been  Judged  resettled 
But  among  the  former  hamlets  of  Songmy 
village,  (inly  Mylal  4  Is  safe  enough  'o  re- 
plant The  villagers  are  not  happy  and  make 
•hat  clear  to  the  visitor 

It  U  unfair,  says  Refugee  Director  Wil- 
liam K  Hitchcock,  to  view  all  South  Viet- 
namese refugees  In  terms  of  'heir  status  In 
I  Corps  In  I  Corps,  the  mountains  come 
clown  almost  to  the  sea.  and  there  are  many 
people  but  very  little  land  Much  of  what 
land  exists  has  been  fought  over  many  times 
and  Is  still  mined 

I  Corps  nevertheless  Is  home  to  one  of 
every  two  South  Vietnamese  refugees  And 
in  I  Corps,  a  half  dozen  refugee  advisers, 
generally  Idealistic.  Vietnamese-speaking 
.Americans,  report  that  the  refugees  lot  Is 
slowly  Improving    "How  do  you  prove  that?  ' 


I     asked     repeatedly.     Their    answer,    para- 
phrased, was  something  like  this: 

You  do  not  cite  phony  numbers.  You  fi) 
to  the  camps  month  after  month  and  you 
talk  to  the  people  You  watch  the  latrines 
being  constructed  and  the  classrooms  going 
up  You  listen  to  complaints.  The  more  so- 
phisticated the  complaint,  the  better  off  the 
people  You  try  to  get  them  what  they  need 
You  see  It  delivered  You  watch  for  old  peo- 
ple to  smile 

CONSERVATION    AND    COMMUNITi' 
GROWTH 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  held  its  50th  an- 
nual convention  here  in  Washington  last 
week.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meet- 
ing was  an  address  on  "Conservation  and 
Community  Growth"  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Thomas  K  Cowden. 

Dr.  Cowden  spoke  about  the  problems 
of  safeKuarding  Americas  environment 
and  the  tieed  to  achieve  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  population  throughout  tiie 
country.  It  wa.s  his  first  public  speech 
since  joiruns  the  department 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Cowdens  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoNSCKVATlON     .\ND    COMMUNITY  GROWTH 

It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  In 
your  Golden  Anniversary  Convention  pro- 
gram It  was  26  years  ago  that  I  began  a 
very  pleasant  association  with  the  Farm  B"l!- 
reau  as  director  of  research  It  was  a  job  tliat 
I  enjoyed  for  six  years,  working  with  .«uch 
men  as  Ed  O'Nenl.  Earl  Smith.  Allan  Kline 
and  many  others  who  are  still  with  the  orga- 
nization 

.After  that  and  before  I  assumed  my  pres- 
ent  resfxjnslblltles,  I  enjoyed  university  life 
for  20  years 

ImprecBive  changes  have  occurred  In  agri- 
culture and  rural  America  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years 

In  1945.  one  farm  worker  fed  and  clothed 
14  6  people  in  the  United  States.  Today  he 
feeds  and  clothes  three  limes  as  many 

The  number  of  farms  has  fallen  from  al- 
most six  million  In  1945  to  about  3  million 
today.  Yet  our  productivity  has  leapt  for- 
ward 

It  took  53  man  hours  to  produce  100 
bushels  of  corn  20  to  25  years  ago.  In  *he 
mld-SlxUes.  the  number  of  man  hours  was 
reduced  to  six.  It  required  146  man  hours  of 
labor  to  produce  a  bale  of  cotton  25  years 
ago.  Now  it  takes  32.  about  one-flfth  aa  many. 

Tlmee  have  certainly  changed. 

Yet.  as  I  return  to  employment  more  ac- 
tively Involved  in  public  policy,  I  find  that 
many  of  the  problems  which  demanded  our 
attention  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  are 
still  with  us:  crop  surpluses,  control  pro- 
grams, foreign  triide  programs,  lnternatlon.il 
commodity  agreements  and  many  others 

One  big  change  stands  out  and  th-\t  is 
the  widespread  interest  in  the  quality  of 
our  envlr(jnment 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  inter- 
national leaders,  governors,  members  of  the 
President's  cabinet,  city  mayors,  scientists, 
clergymen  and  thousands  of  Just  ordinary 
folks  Hr<»  talking  about  their  concern  for  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

A  Gallup  poll  shoi»-s  fully  half  the  people 
Interviewed  on  environmental  problems 
were  '"deeply  concerned"  about  the  effect  of 
"air  pollution,  water  pollution,  soil  erosion 
and  destruction  of  wildlife  on  our  natural 
surroundings"    Another    third   were    "some- 
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what  concerned."  Almost  three  out  of  four 
people  Interviewed  were  wUllng  to  pay  addi- 
tional taxes  to  Improve  our  natural  sur- 
roundings. 
Preeldent  Nixon  declared : 
"Each  day  we  receive  new  evidence  of  the 
declining  quality  of  the  American  environ- 
ment." 

The  concern  is  not  simply  whether  man  Is 
properly  handling  his  environment  for  to- 
day's usee,  but  whether  he  Is  exercising  his 
stewardship  properly  for  the  good  of  future 
generations. 

For  some,  the  environment  is  a  newly- 
discovered  field  of  Interest.  But  for  the 
farmer,  It  Is  as  familiar  as  spring  rains  and 
summer  droughts. 

Formal,  recognized  programs  such  as  thoae 
of  the  Foreet  Service  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  go  back  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury Because  of  men  Ilka  Glflord  Pincbot 
and  Teddy  Roosevelt,  the  concept  of  timber 
as  a  renewable  resource  became  a  reality  and 
the  United  States  set  aside  187  million  acres 
of  National  Forests.  The  Dust  Bowl  days  stim- 
ulated us  to  another  great  oonservation 
effort. 

The  Importance  of  the  group  assembled 
here  in  this  room  cannot  be  overemphasized 
when  it  Is  dealing  with  the  problem  of  con- 
servation and  environmental  quality.  As 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  as  citizens  of  a 
democracy  you  are  Involved  in  the  control 
of  7  out  of  every  8  acres  of  land  In  the  United 
States. 

Half  the  land  of  this  Nation  is  In  private 
farmland.  Public  ownership,  ranging  from 
forests  to  military  bases  and  parks,  ac- 
counts for  three  of  every  eight  acres  In  the 
country. 

Such  ownership  carries  with  It  a  major  re- 
sponsibility. 

.\s  your  Federation  so  aptly  states  In  Its 
policy  statement: 

"It  is  the  obligation  of  each  generation 
to  make  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources 
with  particular  regard  to  the  needs  of  future 
generations." 

Most  of  modern  day  pollution  does  not 
originate  from  farms.  But  rural  people  do 
have  much  experience  In  conservation.  The 
rest  of  the  population — our  city  cousins — Is 
demanding  more  parks,  more  recreation  and 
•.he  like. 

Conservation  is  the  wise  use  of  resources, 
their  "planned  management,"  as  Merrlman- 
Webster  states,  "to  prevent  exploitation, 
destruction,  or  neglect." 

We  speak  of  conservation.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  single  most  important  element  in  con- 
servation is  not  land  or  trees  or  rivers — 
rather,  it  Is  the  people.  People  can  erode. 
Just  as  the  land  erodes.  Yet  the  most  Im- 
portant resource  of  this  country  is  the 
quality  of  her  citizens. 

We  must  provide  environments  In  which 
the  Individual  can  flower  to  his  full  poten- 
tial. That  is  our  challenge. 

.\s  it  is  now,  70  percent  of  our  people  are 
Jammed  onto  one  percent  of  our  land. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  our 
natural  resources  that  we  can  lock  up  Just 
fr  the  sake  of  preservation.  The  price  that 
.T.iLsc  be  paid  for  limited  or  non-use  becomes 
greater  as  time  goes  on. 

Ed  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  told 
•.he  American  Mining  Congress  this  fall: 

■  .More  and  more,  ours  Is  an  urban  society 
of  young  people.  More  than  half  of  our 
population  is  under  30  years  of  age — 53  per- 
cent. Increasing  leisure,  combined  with  rapid 
transit,  means  more  people  seeking  the  out- 
doors as  a  brief  respite  from  the  crowded 
urban  environment,  and  thus  creating  great- 
er awareness  of  and  concern  for  the  natural 
environment.  They  want  clean  air,  clean 
water,  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  do  not  relate  their  every- 
day needs  to  the  earth's  reeourcee,  or  their 
s'^^ndard  of  living  to  a  dependence  on  min- 
eral   or    other    Industries.    GeneraUy,   they 


seem  "willing  "to  forgo  development  of  any 
resource.  If  It  means  polluting  air  or  water, 
or  If  It  becomes  distasteful  to  their  ears, 
eyee,  or  noee." 

Man  cannot  turn  back  the  pages  of  civili- 
zation far  enpugh  to  find  a  stage  where  he 
did  not  need  to  tise  the  natural  resources 
around  hln^ 

The  opiy  valid  question  Is:  "Where  do  we 
drtMMlie  Une?" 

A  balance  must  be  struck  between  the 
various  needs. 

Fortunately,  most  resources  have  more 
than  one  potential  use.  Forests  can  be  used 
to  provide  wilderness,  forage,  timber,  water 
and  many  kinds  of  recreation,  all  at  the 
same  time.  Farmland  pro^vldes  not  only  food 
but  open  space,  beauty,  wildlife  habitat  and 
other  benefits  to  society. 

The  same  water  may  serve  mankind  in 
several  ways.  MvUtlple-use  watershed  proj- 
ects have  proven  that. 

Even  multiple  use  requires  some  com- 
promise between  interested  groups,  including 
the  public.  Alert  and  Informed  citizens,  the 
backbone  of  democracy,  must  decide  where 
they  want  to  compromise  .  .  .  where  they 
want  to  draw  the  line  .  .  .  and  then  let 
their  pubUc  servants  know  their  decisions. 
As  a  public  official,  however,  I  have  an 
obligation  to  safeguard  the  public  Interest 
from  undue  pressure  from  specialized  groups. 
A  program  for  rural  development  is  associ- 
ated "With  the  quality  of  our  en^vlronment. 
Both  are  major  goals  of  this  Administration. 
The  President  created  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council  on  May  29,  and  the  Rural 
Affairs  Council,  November  13. 

The  Council  for  Urban  Affairs,  created 
earlier,  and  the  Rural  Affairs  Council  are  to 
develop  and  implement  policies  which  would 
strengthen  both  urban  and  rural  America 
and  thus  encourage  increased  dispersal  of 
the  U.S.  population  throughout  the  country. 
In  establishing  the  Rural  Affairs  Council, 
the  President  noted  that  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion Is  likely  to  grow  by  60  percent  In  the 
next  30  years.  He  said : 

"Where  these  next  hundred  million  per- 
sons locate  Is  a  tremendously  important 
question  for  our  society.  After  an  era  in 
which  people  have  moved  steadily  from  the 
countryside  to  large  and  crowded  cities,  we 
must  now  do  what  we  can  to  encourage  a 
more  even  distribution  of  our  population 
throughout  the  country." 

A  valuable  tool  in  providing  the  coordina- 
tion essential  to  effective  assistance,  the 
Rural  Affairs  Council  assures  by  its  member- 
ship that  the  whole  Federal  Establishment 
is  interested  In  rural  development. 

As  you  know.  Its  membership  starts  with 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  and 
Includes  In  addition  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Rural  Development,  headed  by 
your  own  Mrs.  Haven  Smith,  should  provide 
some  Important  guidelines  for  the  work  of 
this  Council. 

"We  should  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  rural 
development  program  Is  not  essentially  a  farm 
program.  Of  the  65  million  Americans  who 
live  in  non-metropolitan  areas,  only  9  mil- 
lion, or  13.8  percent,  are  actuaUy  farmers. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  rural  development 
could  possibly  be  undertaken  without  farm- 
ers, for  their  Income  may  well  form  the  only 
economic  base  in  many  communities  and 
certainly  Is  an  important  factor  In  any  rural 
community.  Let  there  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
a  good  farm  income  Is  part  of  rural  develop- 
ment. The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  rural 
development  Involves  the  total  community. 
It  Is  hoped  that  Federal  programs  can  be 


effectively  delivered  when  and  where  the  peo- 
ple want  them.  But  the  initiative  for  evalu- 
ating local  needs,  for  assessing  local  resources 
for  planning  local  development  and  for  carry- 
ing out  programs  locally,  must  lie  outside 
Washington,  In  the  states  and  local  com- 
munities. 

You  are  the  people  who  will  decide  the  fu- 
ture of  your  commumtles.  The  key  ingredi- 
ent in  any  community  development  program 
Is  people  who  care  about  whether  their  com- 
munity grows  and  whether  it  offers  the  qual- 
ity of  living  they  want  for  their  children. 

The  Importance  of  the  role  of  private  en- 
terprise cannot  be  overstated.  Its  partlcioa- 
tlon  Is  vital. 

Private  enterprise.  In  ite  various  forms 
m^ns  Jobs  and  Jobs  mean  rural  development' 

We  can  talk  about  the  quality  of  housing 
education,  recreation  and  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  but  unless  there  are  Jobs  and  pro- 
ductive employment  in  a  community  then 
that  community  cannot  survive,  much  lees 
grow. 

Non-farm  Jobs  will  provide  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  future  in  Rural  America  and  if 
they  are  not  provided  then  we  will  face  the 
spectre  of  conUnued  rural-to-urban  migra- 
tion from  some  areas. 

Education  and  Job  training  are  vital  to 
rural  development.  Prospective  employers 
need  a  pool  of  trained  people  upon  which 
to  draw.  Trained  people  without  Jobs  leave 
communities. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Rural  Affairs  Council  is  to 
assure  that  Rural  America  gets  its  fair  share 
of  the  multitude  of  programs  available  to 
assist  in  improving  the  quality  of  rural  life 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  make 
every  effort  to  assure  that  Rural  America  get* 
the  attention  promised  in  the  creation  of  the 
Rural  Affairs  Council. 

We  have  organized  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment to  place  greater  emphasis  upon 
rural  development  work.  The  administrators 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service  and  the  Rural  Electrlfl- 
cation  Administration  meet  regularly  to 
develop  policiee.  programs  and  priorities,  to 
discuss  problems  and  to  facilitate  coordina- 
tion between  agencies. 

We  intend  to  make  full  use  of  the  tools 
ah'eady  at  our  disposal  to  succeed  in  rural 
development. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  wUl  continue 
and  expand  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  and  Small  "Watershed  projects 
There  are  currently  54  RC&D  projects  in  op- 
eration in  the  United  States. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  will 
continue  and  expand  its  programs  for  provid- 
ing housing  and  community  facilities. 

Forest  Service  wUl  continue  its  programs 
directly  or  through  the  states  that  improve 
the  productive  capacity  and  use  of  the  forest 
and  related  resources  of  timber,  forage  rec- 
reation, wildlife  and  water.  Due  to  the  nature 
of  public  ownership,  the  Forest  Service  can 
be  a  vital  force  in  the  development  of  some 
communities. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
will  continue  to  assist  borrowers  in  orga- 
nizing available  resources  to  carry  out  com- 
munity development  programs  and  promote 
Individual  development  projects  In  the  areas 
it  serves. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Services  have 
agreed  to  assume  a  major  role  in  the  educa- 
tion of  local  citizens  relative  to  rural  devel- 
opment. Extension  Services  will  play  a  key 
role  in  encouraging  the  democratic  discus- 
sions that  lead  to  the  emergence  of  strong 
local  leadership  and  rural  development. 

The  cooperation  of  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  rural  development. 

To  ensure  that  an  equitable  proportion  of 
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Federal  programa  are  av&Uftble  to  RunU 
America,  key  personnel  in  each  agency  will  be 
working  cloaely  with  other  Federal  depart- 
menta  and  agencies 

We  intend  to  Implement  the  concept  of  co- 
ordination In  a  few  special  project  area«  to  be 
selected  throughout  the  country  Theae  spe- 
cial areas,  each  selected  because  they  repre- 
sent a  particular  kind  of  problem  facing 
much  of  Rural  America,  and  where  the  Fed- 
eral government  can  respond  effectively  to 
what  local  p>eople  want,  will  receive  special 
attention  from  all  agencies  which  have  pro- 
iframs  relating  to  rural  development.  Such  a 
concentration  of  help,  handled  in  a  coor- 
dinated way.  should  reveal  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  our  total  rural  development 
system  and  provide  useful  information  In  the 
development  of  other  areas  facing  similar 
problems 

Now  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  one 
of  my  chief  concerns  since  coming  to  Wash- 
iriijton 

I  am  concerned  when  [  hear  some  "^if  mv 
associates  describe  the  national  Kood"  as  If 
!t  were  reason  enough  for  "he  imposition  nf 
national  programs  on  '.oral  pe<^ple.  no  matter 
what  »he  ;o«*l  situation  calls  for  There  !s  a 
national  nooct-but  high  priority  must  be  given 
■o  the  interest  of  individuals  and  local  com- 
munities 

In  A  sense.  America  is  the  sum  total  of 
her  Individuals  and  communities  Their  '. ery 
pluralism  is  the  strength  of  .America 

That  pluralism  must  not  ^e  .■stifled  by  a 
blanket  of  national  conformity  must  not  be 
lulled  to  sleep  by  a  continuous  drone  of 
sameness  from  BI5  Oovernment 

But  such  concerns  do  not  dampen  my 
optimism 

Citizens  Are  not  only  becoming  more  con- 
cerned about  their  environment  but  better 
informed  about  it.  They  will  be  able  to  make 
better  decisions  as  the  various  interests  In- 
volving the  enviroxxment  are  weighed  against 
one  another  and  courses  that  balance  these 
interests  are  charted. 

In  the  spotlight  of  Informed  public  opin- 
ion, compromises  will  be  drawn.  They  will 
have  to  be  drawn  if  we  are  to  progress  in 
our  resolve  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  en- 
vironment. It  becomes  more  evident  every 
day  that  what  is  reasonable  In  the  mind  of 
one  man  Is  not  reasonable  in  the  mind  of 
another  A  common  meeting  ground  must  be 
found  We  will  reach  solutions  that  will 
serve  the  most  people,  yet  not  trample  the 
individuals  and   their  communities. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  greatest  resource 
for  us  to  conserve  is  the  300-plu8  million 
p«ople  who  inhabit  this  country  We  have  to 
strive  continually  to  Improve  'he  quality  of 
their  lives  so  that  they  will  enjoy  a  full 
opportunity  to  mature  as  citizens. 

"The  past  la  prologue"  la  a  statement 
carved  in  stone  at  the  National  .Archives  The 
past  in  America  la  my  greatest  source  of 
optimism.  How  can  anyone  look  back  over 
the  pest  quarter  century  in  America  and 
not  be  optimistic' 

Conservation  and  the  growth  of  rural 
communities  are  real  challenges  And  we  will 
face  them  in  a  realistic  way.  nut  with  a 
torrent  of  words  and  a  Sashing  of  magic 
wands,  but  with  teamwork  and  concerned 
citizens,  all  across  .America 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
PROVIDES  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAMS 
OP  REAL  BENEFIT  TO  CITIZENS 
AND  COMMUNITIES  IN  WEST  VIR- 
OINIA — JIM  MANCHIN  GIVES  IN- 
SPTRINO  LEADERSHIP 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  it  has 
been  said: 

A  vision  without  a  task  is  a  dream;  a  task 
without  a  vision  Is  drudgery:  but  a  vision 
and  a  task  togetber  are  the  hope  of  the  world 


There  is  a  man  m  West  Virginia  who 
recognizes  the  truth  in  this  statement. 
Though  he  may  not  know  these  particu- 
lar words,  they  could  well  be  his  creed. 
He  has  combined  a  formidable  task  and 
a  compassionate  vision  to  create  hope  for 
many  persons — hope  which  has  been 
translated  a  thousand  times  over  into  a 
better  lite  for  citizens  of  our  Mountain 
State  I  speak  of  A.  James  Manchin. 
State  director  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, who  has  a  vision  of  a 
brighter  tomorrow  for  the  people  in  the 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  of  our  State. 
Mr  President.  Jim  Manchlns  vision  is 
to  bring  basic  necessities  and  ser\'ices  to 
people — running  water,  a  sewage  system, 
a  decent  home,  an  opportunity  to  own  a 
home,  or  operate  a  farm,  a  way  to  earn  a 
living. a  community  organization  through 
which  citizens  can  cope  with  their  prob- 
lems. This  is  his  task  and  he  is  perform- 
ing It  well. 

An  editor  of  one  of  our  newspapers 
.states  that  Jim  Manchin.  Klven  the 
money  and  the  time,  would  lay  water 
and  sewer  lines  over  the  entire  State  of 
West  Virginia.  I  do  not  doubt  that  state- 
ment But,  in  .so  doing,  his  guiding  goal 
would  be  to  serve  the  people.  And  therein 
Is  one  of  the  most  valuable — albeit  in- 
tangible—benefits of  his  .stewardship  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Jim 
concentrates  on  .serving  people  and  he  is 
willing  to  meet  with  them  niKht  01  day, 
rain  or  shine,  to  solve  their  problems  and 
accomplish  his  task. 

Since  1961,  he  has  exercised  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  rural  development  programs 
in  our  State.  As  has  been  said: 

Let's  look  at  the  record 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
West  Virginia  under  the  direction  of  A 
James  Manchin  and  his  dedicated  staff 
has  invested  $100,414,872  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  rural  areas  and  the  quality  of 
living  there. 

Since  1961.  more  than  224.265  ijersons 
have  been  aided  in  securing  improved 
housing,  adequate  water  supplies,  needed 
waste  disposal  systems,  income  produc- 
ing busmesses,  and  Increased  famllj- 
farming  operations  Some  838.777  per- 
.sons  have  indirectly  benefited  from  com- 
prehensive countywide  water  and  sewer 
system  plans. 

The  annual  volume  of  PHA  credit  has 
increased  steadily  since  1961.  from  $2,- 
966,127  to  $18,799,508  in  lineal  year  1969 
These  Increasing  supervised  loan  pro- 
iirams  have  been  a  catalyst  in  the  revl- 
talizatlon  of  rural  West  Virgmia. 

In  addition  to  the  loans  which  are 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  Manchin 
and  his  coworkers  have  been  involved  in 
all  aspects  of  broad-based,  actlon-orl- 
eiited,  community  development  The  se- 
lection of  a  farm  family  of  the  year  and 
the  community  of  the  year  are  two  pro- 
grams that  FHA  Initiated  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  value  of  family  farming  and 
rural  living  It  Is  significant  that  these 
programs  have  since  been  adopted  by 
other  States.  This  year  14  outstanding 
rural  community  leaders  were  chosen 
from  all  sections  of  West  Virginia  and 
honored  by  the  Governor  for  their  con- 
tributions All  of  these  leaders  cooperated 
with  PHA  in  obtaining  water  or  sewer 
service  for  their  respective  communities. 


In  1968,  the  West  Virginia  SUte  Tech- 
nical Action  Panel,  which  Manchin 
serves  as  chairman,  received  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Superior 
Service  Award  from  the  Secretary.  The 
award  recognized  "extraordinary  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  and  development 
of  West  Virginia  by  cooperative 
planning  and  directing  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems in  rural  areas."  It  was  the  only 
State  TAP  to  be  so  honored. 

No  community  and  project  is  t.)o 
small  to  receive  FHA  attention.  A  loan 
of  $100  helped  a  poverty-stricken  widow 
to  purchase  a  loom  to  make  rugs  ior 
profit,  while  the  city  of  Princeton  wa.s 
extended  $1,000,000  In  PHA  fimds  to  up- 
grade its  municipal  water  supply. 

Mr.  President,  housing  is  a  critical 
need  In  West  Virginia  as  It  Is  In  so  many 
areas  of  our  Nation.  Approximately  4.598 
families,  representing  an  estimated 
22.870  persona,  have  obtained  PHA  loans 
since  1961  to  secure  new  or  improved 
housing.  F*rom  a  level  of  $1,496,960  ;n 
1961.  housing  credit  reached  $9,282,330 
last  fiscal  year.  When  It  became  evident 
that  individual  housing  loans  could  not 
solve  the  persistent  housing  problen.s, 
PHA  Introduced  the  rental  housing  pro- 
gram. Funds  totaling  $221,700  have  been 
injected  into  six  projects  which  provide 
29  rental  units. 

The  FHA  record  of  service  continues 
Family  farmers,  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  forced  off  the  land,  turned  to 
the  FHA  for  $8,096,090  in  loans  to  ac- 
complish farm  ownership  and  improve 
their  farms  and  $18,787,587  for  operating 
purposes  In  the  last  8  years.  A  total  of 
749  famines  have  received  Farm  Owner- 
ship loans  and  8,176  families  have  uti- 
lized FHA  operating  loans. 

This  assistance  has  enabled  young 
farmers  to  becotne  more  profitably  estab- 
lished and  has  helped  to  nralntaln  old'^r 
farmers  In  business  who  would  have  ben 
forced  to  leave  their  homes.  Studies  of 
farmownershlp  borrowers  show  that 
within  5  years  after  receipt  of  their  loans, 
gross  cash  Income  is  up  80  percent,  with 
substantial  gains  in  net  worth. 

Economic  opportunity  loans,  admin- 
istered by  FHA  for  the  OlBee  of  Econom:c 
Opportunity,  have  assisted  2,524  low- 
Income  families  to  equip  themselves  for 
income- producing  enterprises  at  a  co.st 
of  $4,773,105.  Nine  cooperatives  designed 
to  increase  the  Income  of  their  765  mem- 
bers, through  the  development  of  bettir 
markets  for  farm  products,  received 
S  186,220.  The  cooperatives  support  such 
enterprises  as  potato  production,  feeder 
calf  sales,  marketing  of  horticultural 
crops  and  timber  sales. 

Thirty-five  county  planning  commis- 
sions were  granted  $384,860  to  initiate 
countsrwlde  studies  of  water  and  sewer 
needs  and  development  opportunities 

The  benefits  of  modem  water  systems. 
.sewer  svstemis  and  outdoor  recreation 
centers  have  been  brought  to  more  than 
147,160  people  in  ill  rural  commun:- 
tles.  Funds  for  these  purposes  totaled 
$21,213,130  of  which  $3,641,590  was 
grani-ln-ald  money.  A  breakdown  of  the 
community  projects  includes  11  sewer 
systems,  four  watershed  associations.  7t 
water  systems,  11  recreation  areas,  and 
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one  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment loan  In  cooperation  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service, 

A  pilot  fHA  program  of  rural  renewal 
has  been  Instituted  In  Hardy  County  to 
plan  for  the  economic  and  social  devd- 
opment  of  the  predominantly  agricul- 
tural county.  A  $250,000  locui  to  the 
Hardy  County  Riu-al  Development  Au- 
thority will  help  develop  a  homesite  near 
Moorefleld,  which  has  space  for  65  new 
homes  and  a  public  recreation  area. 

Small  towns  and  farm  areas  Improved 
by  the  installation  of  basic  facilities  are 
in  a  much  better  position  to  give  their 
people  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living 
and  to  create  a  more  attractive  climate 
for  new  businesses  and  industry.  At  this 
time  some  33  water  and  sewer  loans  are 
being  processed.  Based  on  preliminary 
plans,  a  total  of  $8,415,000  In  FHA  loans 
and  grants  will  be  required  to  complete 
these  projects. 

In  spite  of  the  advancements  in  solv- 
ing the  difUcult  sewage  and  water  prob- 
lems, there  remains  a  large  unmet  need. 

.Mr.  President,  the  mission  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  to 
strengthen  the  family  farm,  improve  the 
rural  community,  and  to  provide  in- 
creased opportunity  for  oiu-  citizens.  In 
West  Virginia,  the  Administration,  under 
the  able  and  inspiring  leadership  of  A. 
James  Manchin.  is  focused  on  this  mis- 
sion. The  record  of  achievement  Is  truly 
commendable.  Jim  and  his  dedicated  staff 
work  diligently  to  sustain  and  signifi- 
cantly augment  this  record. 


OIL  IMPORT  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  today,  I  read  that  the 
Oil  Import  Task  Force  has  not  "wholly 
rejected"  the  national  security  basis  for 
limning  our  Nation's  dependency  on 
fori'ign  oil — the  inference  being  that  it  is 
still  paying  lipservlce  to  the  Idea. 

It  this  group  does  not  believe  a  strong, 
viable  domestic  oil-  and  gas-producing 
industry  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation — and.  further,  does  not  be- 
lieve that  avoidance  of  substantial  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  Is  essential  to  our 
strength  in  these  essential  fuels — then  It 
should  say  so.  It  should  recommend, 
based  on  that  belief,  that  the  Nation 
abar.don  Import  controls  and  forget 
about  maintaining  adequate  domestic 
supplies. 

I  say  this  because  of  the  persistent  re- 
ports that  this  group,  and  I  am  speaking 
primarily  not  of  President  Nixon's 
Cabinet  Committee,  but  of  its  profes- 
sioniil  staff,  has  concluded  that  the  pro- 
srain  should  be  operated  primarily,  first, 
to  arbitrarily  force  down  the  price  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil.  and  second,  to  raise 
revenue  through  a  system  of  "flexible 
tan.Ts'  which  would  replace  the  present 
quota  system  which  has  been  In  effect 
for  10  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  informed 
that  this  radical  new  approach  to  oil  Im- 
port controls  is  all  but  ready  to  an- 
nounce. I  further  am  advised  that  a  spe- 
cific schedule  of  what  I  choose  to  call 
experimental  tariffs  has  been  decided 
upon,  with  different  tariff  rates  to  apply 
to  the  major  oil -exporting  areas  shipping 
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crude  oil  and  its  products  to  the  United 
States.  On  crude  oU,  the  existing  mean- 
ingless tariff  of  10.5  cents  would  be  ap- 
plied to  Canadian  crude  oil.  A  tariff  of 
80  cents  a  barrel  is  the  prospect  for 
Venezuelan  crude,  and  $1  a  barrel  would 
be  applied  to  non- Western  Hemisphere 
crude — primarily  the  Middle  East. 

Tariffs  on  finished  petroleum  products, 
that  is,  gasoline.  Jet  fuel,  and  the  like, 
would  be  somewhat  higher — 20.5  cents 
from  Canada,  $1  a  barrel  from  Ven- 
ezuela, and  $1.10  a  barrel  from  the  East- 
em  Hemisphere.  The  existing  5. 25 -cent 
tax  on  heavy  residual  fuel  would  remain 
except  for  residual  from  Middle  East 
sources,  for  which  the  tax  would  be  35.25 
cents  a  barrel. 

I  believe  it  can  safely  be  said,  Mr. 
President,  that  so  radical  a  departure 
from  the  system  which  has  been  in  effect 
for  10  years  would  do  several  things: 

It  would  rearrange  the  whole  economic 
structure  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

It  would  kill  off  small,  inland  refiners 
who  participate  In  the  present  quota  sys- 
tem. I  have  some  interest  in  this,  since  no 
fewer  than  seven  such  refineries  are  lo- 
cated in  my  State  of  Wyoming. 

It  would  "shuck  out"  much  marginal 
production  in  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
this  is  one  of  the  reported  "goals"  of  the 
task  force  staff,  to  weed  out  the  so-called 
inefficient  smaller  oil  producers.  This 
would  mean  closing  down  some  350.000 
wells  and  some  15  percent  of  U.S.  oil 
production,  almost  immediately. 

In  the  considered  judgment  of  many, 
it  would  cause  an  immediate  sharp  drop 
in  U.S.  oil  and  gas  exploration  which — 
according  to  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior— already  is  woefully  inadequate.  It 
therefore  would  thwart  efforts  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  Government,  to  fore- 
stall imminent  shortage  of  natural  gas. 

It  would  forestall  or  foreclose  for  dec- 
ades, perhaps,  the  development  of  the 
technology  to  bring  into  production  the 
vast  alternative  U.S.  hydrocarbon  re- 
sources— from  oil  shale,  coal  hydrogen- 
ation,  and  tar  sands. 

It  would,  in  effect,  abandon  the  pres- 
ent national  policy  of  encouraging  do- 
mestic exploration  for  and  development 
of  oil  and  gas  to  the  end  of  maintaining 
our  strength  as  to  our  Industrial,  mili- 
tary and  essential  civilian  supplies  of 
these  fuels. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  reported  on  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Levy — an  internationally 
known  petroleimi  consultant,  who  I  be- 
lieve put  this  whole  question  into  per- 
spective. Mr.  Levy  is  not  a  spokesman 
for  domestic  oil  producers.  He  is  not  a 
spokesman  for  domestic  refiners.  He  Is. 
more  than  anyone  perhaps,  qualified  to 
speak  to  this  issue  dispassionately  be- 
cause there  are  few  oil  producing  coun- 
tries to  which  he  has  not  served  as  a 
consultant  on  petroleum  matters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  be  printed  following 
my  remarks.  But  in  connection  with  the 
Task  Force  staff's  tariff-oriented  radl- 
callzatlon  of  the  oU  Import  program,  I 
was  to  quote  from  Mr.  Levy  only  briefly :  ' 

The  basis  for  an  oil -import  policy  is  the 
nation's  security.  I  don't  mean  Just  security 
In  the  time  of  war  but  raither  that  the  United 
States  must,  at  ali  times,  he  able  to  steer  an 


Independent  foreign-policy  covirse.  free  from 
any  outside  pressure  brought  by  a  need  for 
energy  supplies. 

To  achieve  these  security  goals  by  a  tariff 
system  would  require  a  finely  tuned  mecha- 
nism, continuously  administered  so  as  to 
resp<»id  both  to  foreign  and  domestic  oil 
costB,  prices,  transportation  charges,  explora- 
tion Incentives  and  results,  including  those 
that  are  Independent  of  the  effects  of  United 
States  tariffs  as  well  as  those  that  are  gen- 
erated by  the  tariffs  themselves. 

It  Is  basic  to  a  tariff  ooncefpt  that  you  find 
a  figure  that  through  the  market  mechanism 
will  assure  the  desired  result,  In  this  case 
security  and  low  cost  oil. 

In  the  case  of  the  oU  Industry,  there  are 
far  too  many  variables.  To  think  that  a  figure 
can  be  arrived  at  is  self -deception. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Impugn  the  motives  of 
those  who  are  advocating  a  tariff  solution. 
They  believe  they  are  right.  However,  all  my 
knowledge  and  experience  in  this  camphcated 
Industry  tells  me  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  Mr.  Levy's  con- 
cern, and  I  fear  that  we  are  about  to 
witness  a  disastrous  shakeup  of  the  petro- 
leum industry,  and  an  equally  disastrous 
undermining  of  our  essential  security  in- 
terests in  maintaining  a  viable  domestic 
petroleum  industry,  if  press  speculation 
is  accurate. 

Some  of  those,  on  the  task  force  staff 
in  various  papers  and  doctorate  disserta- 
tions, already  have  revealed  some  highly 
prejudiced  thinking  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
limit  oil  imports,  I  will  not  go  into  these 
writings,  but  the  views  of  two  such  task 
force  staff  members,  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Erickson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Stouffer,  ap- 
pear on  page  45  of  the  September  8,  1969, 
Issue  of  the  OU  &  Gas  Journal. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  I  share  the  objective  of  President 
Nixon  in  endorsing  both  the  need  and  the 
timeliness  of  the  current  study  of  the  oil 
import  program.  I  also  recognize  his  ob- 
jective in  turning  to  the  extent  possible 
to  unbiased,  uninvolved,  objective  minds 
to  conduct  this  study.  The  danger  of  this, 
however,  is  being  proven  in  the  case  at 
hand.  I  am  afraid  those  running  the 
study  are  long  on  economic  and  academic 
theory,  and  virtually  void  of  any  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  very  complex 
global  industry  for  which  they  are 
prescribing. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  over  many 
years  of  time,  have  been  concerned  with 
establishing  a  process  whereby  we  could 
maintain  reasonable  hope  for  escaping 
imdue  dependence  on  remote  and  in- 
secure foreign  oil.  That  question  has  been 
debated  in  this  body  at  great  length. 
Through  that  process,  in  which  every 
conceivable  view  was  accommodated  and 
much  compromise  occurred,  the  present 
mandatory  oil  import  progrsun  was  im- 
plemented under  President  Eisenhower. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  looked  the 
program  over  and  thought  it  good  and 
acceptable,  except  in  some  minor  respects 
where  he  acted  to  strengthen  it.  Under 
President  Johnson  the  program  was 
maintained  pretty  much  intact,  but  prec- 
edents were  established  by  Secretary 
Udall  who  put  his  approval  on  exceptions 
and  exemptions  which,  predictably,  led 
to  more  exceptions  and  exemptions.  Ulti- 
mately, these  exceptions  so  distorted 
competitive  positions  and  became  so 
hopeless  to  contain  administratively  that 
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President  Nixon  was  left  no  alternative 
except  to  order  a  reexamination  of  the 
program. 

Clearly,  there  had  developed  a  need  to 
clean  up  inequities  and  reorient  the  pro- 
gram. Now  if  we  can  believe  the  publicity 
flags  which  have  been  run  up  the  flag- 
pole, through  the  customarj-  process  of 
■lealclnK"  to  the  press,  the  task  force 
staff  IS  urging  upon  the  Cabinet  radical 
changes,  large  Increases  in  Imports, 
whole  new  systems  mcludlng  the  imposi- 
tion of  "tariffs,  '  and  new  objectives  in- 
cludinkj  the  incredible  goal  of  forcmg 
down  the  price  of  crude  oil  to  world 
levels. 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  buy  every- 
thing at  world  prices  and  at  the  same 
time  maintam  undiminished  the  high 
level  of  American  wages  so  as  to  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  manner  to  which  we 
have  grown  accustomed  We  have  some 
economic  mmds  who  theorize  that  this 
can  be  done,  and  that  the  Government 
IS  the  instrument  for  achieving  this 
Utopia.  But  they  have  not  shown  me  that 
It  will-work.- 

I  find  It  peculiar  that  so  many  are  so 
eager  to  regulate  oil  prices  This  puzzles 
me  because  of  all  the  major  commodi- 
ties sold  in  America,  petroleum  prices 
have  been  among  the  most  stable  The 
four  principal  petroleum  products  are 
gasoline,  kerosene,  home  heating  fuel, 
and  residual  oil  used  primarily  for  in- 
dustrial fuel  The  weighted  average  of 
these  prices  in  the  years  used  by  our 
(jovemment  to  measure  price  behavior— 
1957-59,  was  $3  99.  at  the  refinery  gate 
In  September  1969.  the  average  refinery 
price  of  these  products  wa.s  53  90  a  bar- 
rel— down  3  percent  from  1957-59  The 
average  price  of  these  products  are  lower, 
after  10  years  of  import  controls,  than 
in  the  years  just  before  Import  controls 
Since  1957-59.  the  average  price  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  Is  up  only  3  percent 

In  that  same  period,  according  to  fig- 
ures from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  average  wage  m  the  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducing mdustry  has  increased  42  percent 
Other  major  items  of  cost  which  ko  mto 
finding  and  developing  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies, such  as  oilfield  machinery'  and 
pipe,  have  skyrocketed  m  cost  These  m- 
creased  costs  have,  in  other  words,  been 
absorbed  by  the  domestic  mdustry:  have 
not  been  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer by  the  producing  segment  of  the 
industry 

Yet  It  IS  the  producer,  and  pnmarlly 
the  thousands  of  independent  producers, 
and  the  small  refiners,  who  are  branded 
as  "mefflcient  ■  and  who  are  the  sacri- 
ficial lambs  for  those  who  want  to  in- 
novate wTih  bold  new  programs  said  to 
be  offered  up  in  behalf  of  the   consumer  ' 

After  the  thousands  of  competitive 
smaller  elements  have  been  done  in  and 
tlie  American  consumer  must  depend  on 
a  relatively  few  number  of  companies 
growing  smaller  In  number  each  year, 
what  guarantee  does  the  buyer  of  gaso- 
line, or  of  home  heating  fuel,  have  for 
the  future?  What  assurance  that  the 
radical  government  of  Libya,  nm  by  an 
Immature  self-proclaimed  leftist,  will  not 
jack  the  price  of  Libyan  oil  out  of  sight? 
And  what  assurance  does  the  consumer 
have  that  the  Shlek  of  Kuwait  and  the 


rest  of  the  Arab  bloc  will  not  join  In  a 
price  squeeze  once  the  American  petH^le, 
and  our  Military  Establishment,  are 
"hooked"  on  their  oil  with  no  alternative 
supplies'" 

A  little  independence  on  foreign  oil 
with  no  other  way  out  might  prove  to  be 
like  a  little  dependence  on  heroin.  Once 
the  customer  is  hooked,  the  price  sky- 
rockets. All  of  the  economic  theory  In 
all  the  ivy  cloistered  universities  in  Amer- 
ica caimot  guarantee  the  American  peo- 
ple freedom  from  dependence  on  that 
oil  which  could,  at  any  time,  be  denied 
tiiem. 

Economic  tlaeory  Is  just  fascinating. 
Eind  many  may  even  find  It  tantalizing, 
Mr  President  But  I  worry  here  about 
some  facts  of  life  that  do  not  Involve 
economic  ttieory.  but  deeply-ingrained 
centunes-old  political  and  religious  pas- 
sions and  the  prejudices  of  Arab  coun- 
tries which  twice,  in  recent  memory,  have 
denied  their  oil  to  the  West 

There  is  no  period  In  recent  hlston' 
when  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
Arab  oil  have  not  felt  the  uneasiness  that 
goes  with  that  dependency  I  include  all 
of  Western  Europe,  and  many  examples 
can  be  recited  but  I  will  use  only  three 
or  four. 

I  refer  Senators  to  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  old  Saturday  E^•enlIlg  Post 
for  February  17.  1962.  written  by  the 
.-adlcal  Saudi  .\rabian  nationalist,  Shlek 
Abdullah  Tarikl.  who  then  was  his  coun- 
try s  general  director  iif  j)etroleum  and 
mineral  affairs. 

In  that  aiticle.  Shlek  Tiirikl  expressed 
the  consuming  ambition  of  the  Arab  na- 
tionalists which  perhaps  is  stronger  to- 
day than  ever.  That  ambition  Is  to  get 
tlie  West  in  a  jjositlon  where  it  can  be 
blackmailed  for  oil.  I  quote  the  Shiek: 

Some  day  we  will  unite 

He  IS  speaking  here  of  the  Arab 
^latlonallsts. 
Nonce  we  are  strong  enough  to  shut  down 
aliSiw  wells  and  clone  the  Suez  Oanal  and 
shut  i^!l.  the  pipeline*"  even  If  for  a  few 
clays — the\ioU  \  ^-ompiinles  will  suddenly 
see  a  ifredO^ght  The  World  cannot  live 
without  Mlddl*f5aftt  oil. 

It  Is  primarily  Middle  East  oil  that  Dr. 
Areeda  and  his  associates  in  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  want  to  use.  Mr  President, 
to  regulate  the  pnce  of  domestic  crude 
oil  I  say  further  that  before  this  Con- 
gress and  particularly  this  administra- 
tion permits  that  to  happen,  we  had  all 
better  see  the  light  and  refocus  our  na- 
tional oil  policy  on  reality. 

I  go  further  to  Illustrate  this  point,  for 
I  beheve  it  is  important.  Some  15 
months  after  Shiek  Tarikl  wrote  his 
Saturday  Evening  Pi>st  article,  the  Sun- 
day magazme  of  the  London  Times  pub- 
lished a  special  issue  on  "Oil  &  Tur- 
nu)il    Guide  to  the  Middle  East." 

The  lead  article  in  this  special  Issue 
Illustrates  the  discomfort  of  those  who 
are  dependent  on  Middle  East  oil  with 
no  nsible  alternative  I  believe  this 
comes  through  In  this  particular  quota- 
tion which  is  from  the  lead  paragraph 
of  that  lead  article: 

Dr  Mohammed  Mossedegh.  the  weeping 
Prime  tflnlster  of  Persia  made  the  point  in 
1951  Suez  conflrmed  It  in  1956  Whether  we 
like  It  or  not.  the  economy  of  Western  Hrurope 


is  bound  to  the  Middle  E:a«t.  The  moods  and 
qulrlu  of  the  rulers  of  a  handful  of  feudal 
sheikdoms  could,  if  they  were  to  act  together, 
thin  the  traffic  in  our  cities  and  slow  indus- 
trial life  throughout  Europ>e  to  a  crawl 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this 
same  article,  which  I  believe  expresses  a 
poignant  hope  of  the  British  people.  Mr 
President,  reads  as  follows : 

This  year  the  oil  companies  are  exploring 
the  t)ed  of  the  North  Sea.  If  the  E)ogger  Bank 
turns  out  to  be  a  hump  of  oil.  Britain,  ior 
one,  would  sigh  with  relief. 

How  Is  Britain  doing  today?  Is  that 
country  any  more  comfortable?  Is  It  any 
less  free  of  the  knowledge  that  the  sup- 
plies and  prices  and  future  availability 
of  a  basic  energy  fuel  could  go  up  In  thf 
inflamed  passions  of  the  Middle  East? 

One  thermometer  is  the  Financial 
Times  of  London.  Following  the  coup  in 
Libya  by  a  radical  leftist,  militarist  group 
led  by  Soviet-sympathizing  "colonel '  in 
his  2b's,  the  Times  referred  in  an  edi- 
torial to  "anxious  moments"  this  devel- 
opment has  caused  both  "official  and  oil 
industrj-  circles  throughout  Europe  ' 

Then,  in  this  editorial  comment,  the 
Times  concluded: 

.  .  .  security  of  supply  should  be  given  .i 
higher  priority  than  cheapness  In  the  .'hort 
run  this  means  that  no  one  country  should 
l>e  allowed  to  secure  a  dominant  jxisitlon 
among  Britain's  ^upplles  In  the  longer  run 
It  may  mean  that  if  relatively  expensive  •  U 
is  discovered  either  m  Europe's  offshore  wa- 
ter, or  elsewhere — the  Caruidlan  Arctu-  '.or 
Instance — In  a  politically  secure  country  r. 
should  be  exploited  to  uur  advant;ige  if  .i!  all 
possible,  even  If  It  Is  more  expensive  than  cU 
from  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  here  we 
have  a  paradox  In  the  United  States,  we 
have  both  the  skill  and  the  resources  to 
keep  our  country  relatively  self-sufScient 
In  petroleum  fuels  But  we  have  aca- 
demic and  political  voices  saying.  In  <t-, 
feet,  "This  IS  an  outmoded  goal  We 
should  act  now,  even  at  risk  of  disman- 
tling the  domestic  Industrj-,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  "cheaper"  foreign  oil." 
Mind  you.  tho.se  advocating  this  liave 
never  suffered  a  shortage  of  petroleum: 
have  never  asked  a  service  station  at- 
tendant, to  "Fill  "er  up."  without  pet- 
ting a  tankful — and  at  half  the  price 
most  Europeans  enjoy,  I  might  add 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Flnar-cial 
Times  txlitonal  expresses  the  view  from 
a  coimtry  that  has  known  petroleum 
shortages,  has  felt  the  frustration  and 
the  discomfort  and  the  Increased  costs  of 
fuel  shortages  And  those  who  have  had 
this  experience  are  stating  the  opposite 
view  of  our  academic  "experts."  They  are 
.saying,  even  If  we  have  to  pay  more,  let 
us  find  and  develop  and  avail  ourselves 
oil  supplies  in  a  politically  secure  coun- 
tr>'. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  speculation 
as  to  the  approach  that  the  Presidential 
Task  Force's  staff  Is  pushing  Is  untrue. 
If  It  Is  true.  I  must  urge  my  President  to 
reject  this  economic  Innovation  and  ex- 
perimentation as  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  consumers,  against  the  long- 
term  security  Interest  of  our  countrv-  To 
simply  Junk  the  domestic  oil  industry 
because  it  Is,  In  the  Judgment  of  a  lew 
academic    economic    or    graduate    stu- 
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dents  "ineflaclent,"  is  to  me,  imthlnk- 
able. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Leading  Oil  Economist  Backs  Quotas 
(By  William  D.  Smith) 

Walter  J.  Levy  Is  the  a,cknowledged  dean 
of  .Vtnerlcan  oil  economists.  He  attained  his 
standing,  to  a  large  degree,  by  staying  at>ove 
partisan  strife  His  Job.  as  he  sometimes  de- 
scribes It.  is  "to  find  the  gray  areas  of  agree- 
ment '  between  two  disputants. 

On  the  txililng  controversy  over  the  pres- 
ent oll-import  quota  system  with  a  tariff 
program.  Mr.  Levy  can  And  no  gray  area  "It 
would  be  a  disaster,"  Mr.  Levy  states  In  no 
uncertain  terms. 

Mr.  Levy  sent  a  paper  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment last  week  explaining  his  position. 

■  My  only  interest  Is  the  security  of  my 
country.  I  believe  the  Import  question  is  the 
most  important  Issue  Involving  the  oil  in- 
dustry since  World  War  11,"  he  said  in  an 
Interview 

MORE  NEW   PROBLEMS 

In  precise,  German-accented  English,  he 
continued.  "A  tariff  system  may  look  good 
111  theory  tor  some  industries,  but  for  the  oil 
industry,  in  practice,  it  would  be  completely 
•innianageable 

The  present  quota  system  can  certainly 
be  improved,  but  a  i.arlff  would  create  many, 
ni.uiy  more  problems  than  it  solved." 

He  expl;uned  his  position:  "The  basis  for 
,»n  oil-import  policy  is  the  nation's  security. 
I  Uon't  mean  Just  security  in  time  of  war  but 
rather  that  the  United  States  must  at  all 
times  be  able  to  steer  an  independent  for- 
ei^in-policy  course,  free  from  any  outside 
pressure  brought  by  a  need  for  energy 
supplies. 

.'Vny  approach  to  import  policy  has  In- 
evitably to  resolve  several  key  questions. 
First,  tlie  relative  proportions  of  foreign  and 
domestic  oil  that  are  deemed  to  be  com- 
patible with  national  security.  Second,  the 
di.stribution  of  total  Imports  as  between  more 
and  less  secure  .sources  of  supply — in  the 
short  run  as  regards  current  supplies  and  In 
the  long  run  as  regards  future  productive 
potential. 

Third,  the  level  of  domestic  crude-oil 
prices  that  would  support  exploration  incen- 
tives, .such  that  domestic  crude-oil  reserves 
ani;  continue  to  be  found  and  domestic  pro- 
ductive potential  will  continue  to  be  main- 
tained. 

To  achieve  these  security  goals  by  a  tariff 
system  would  require  a  finely  tuned  mechan- 
ism, continuously  administered  so  as  to  re- 
spond both  to  foreign  and  domestic  oil  costs, 
prices,  transportation  charges,  exploration 
incentives  and  results,  including  those  that 
.ire  independent  of  the  effects  of  United 
States  tariffs  as  well  as  those  that  are  gen- 
erated by  the  tariffs  themselves. 

'It  is  basic  to  a  tariff  concept  that  you 
And  a  figure  that  through  the  market  mech- 
anism will  assure  the  desired  result.  In  this 
case  security  and  low  cost  oil. 

"In  the  case  of  the  oil  industry,  there  are 
far  too  many  variables.  To  think  that  a  magic 
figure  can  be  arrived  at  Is  self  deception." 
He  added,  quickly  and  softly.  "I  do  not 
me.m  to  Impugn  the  motives  of  those  who 
are  advocating  a  tariff  solution.  They  believe 
they  are  right.  However,  all  my  knowledge 
and  experience  In  this  complicated  Industry 
tells  me  they  are  wTong." 

Mr.  Levy  went  on  to  outline  some  of  the 
variables  that  a  tariff  would  have  to  take 
Into  account.  -The  tarlil  level  must,  of 
course,  be  high  enough  to  preclude  unac- 
ceptable volumes  of  imports  entering  from 
Insecure  sources. 

■  But  the  critical  tariff  level,  presumably 
keyed  to  expandable  production  from  the 
Middle  East,  would  have  to  cope  with  cort 


differentials  and  cost  unknowns  among  vari- 
ous producing  areas,  various  concessionary 
arrangements  and  as  between  production  of 
a  private  company  and  a  foreign  Oovemment. 

"Tariff  differentials  would  have  to  be  set 
so  as  to  achieve  predetermined  proportions 
among  sources  of  supply.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  a  tariff  preference  that  Is  con- 
ducive to  Western  Hemisphere  imports  in  the 
short  run  will  be  accompanied  by  expansion 
of  Western  Hemisphere  reserves  and  future 
productive  capacity  of  the  order  of  magni- 
tude envisaged  In  forward  projections  of  sup- 
ply balances. 

"Explicitly  or  Implicitly,  the  tariff  levels 
would  have  to  be  related  to  some,  and  a 
big  question  Is  what,  level  of  domestic  crude 
prices,  and  adjusted  as  incentives  to  impwrts 
may  threaten  domestic  prices  and  explora- 
tion Incentives. 

"To  put  It  quite  frankly,  it  appears  that 
a  tariff  system  would  require  a  considerable 
range  of  basic  policy  decisions  to  be  set  out 
and  extended  far  Into  the  futtire  before  tar- 
iffs could  be  approximated,  and  would  in- 
volve a  complicated  tariff  structure  with 
continued  and  possibly  frequent  adjustments 
in  tariff  levels,  differentials  and  exemptions. 

"The  Inherent  uncertainties  Involved  in 
this  situation  would  sap  domestic  explora- 
tion Incentives  and  future  domestic  pro- 
ductive capacity." 

Mr.  Levy  said  that  a  better  solution  would 
be  to  Increase  the  quotas. 

He  also  strongly  advocated  a  single  con- 
tinental oil  policy  with  Canada. 

Some  preferential  treatment  for  Latin 
America  would  also  be  part  of  his  program. 
He  added  that,  under  a  tariff,  Latin  America 
would  likely  suffer  the  most,  creating  a  host 
of  political  and  economic  problems  for  the 
United  States. 


RADIATION  (X)NTROL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  re- 
port on  the  management  of  radiation,  a 
form  of  environmental  pollution  which 
has  not  received  enough  attention. 

The  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-602, 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  set  performance 
standards  for  electronic  products  which 
emit  certain  radiations  and  which  are 
sold  In  interstate  commerce.  On  Octo- 
ber 16,  the  Federal  Register  included  the 
Secretary's  notice  of  a  proposed  rule- 
making to  establish  general  provisions 
regarding  certification  and   labeling   of 
electronic  products  to  which  these  stand- 
ards apply,  and  also  to  prescribe  a  per- 
formance   standard    for    emission     of 
X-rays  from  television  receivers.  This  is 
an  important  first  step  in  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  concerted,  continuing  effort  by 
the  Secretary  to  head  off  and  prevent  the 
needless  introduction  of  radiation  from 
electronic  products  into  our  family  and 
working    environments.    This    proposed 
new  addition  to  Federal  regulations  is 
also  important  because  it  is  partially  the 
product  of  a  statutory  committee  that  in- 
cludes among  its  members  five  chosen 
from  the  general  public.  They  bring  into 
the  standard  setting  process  a  viewpoint 
usually  not  represented  although  the  de- 
cisions effect  their  health  and  safety. 

Public  Law  90-602  also  required  three 
studies  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

First.  A  study  of  present  State  and 
Federal  control  of  health  hazards  from 
electronic  product  radiation  and  other 
types  of  ionizing  radiations: 


Second.  A  study  to  determine  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  development  of  standards 
for  the  use  of  nonmedical  electronic 
products  for  commercial  and  industrial 
purposes;  and 

Third.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
practicable  procedures  for  the  detection 
and  measurement  of  electronic  product 
radiation  from  products  manufactured 
or  imported  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
standards  established  under  the  act. 

A  report  on  these  studies  is  due  on  or 
before  January  1,  1970.  Once  in  hand,  it 
will  provide  the  Congress  with  further 
needed  insight  into  the  complicated  situ- 
ation wherein  many  Federal  and  State 
agencies  perhaps  have  inconsistent  re- 
sponsibilities for  control  of  products  that 
emit  undesirable  radiation.  I  imderstand 
that  the  Bureau  of  Radiological  Health, 
which  is  making  the  studies,  expects  to 
meet  the  target  date. 

A  third  item  relevant  to  Public  Law 
90-602  is  the  recent  symposium  held  at 
the  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
on  the  biological  effects  and  health  im- 
plications of  microwave  radiations.  This 
subject  was  explored  in  some  detail  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
during  its  hearings  of  1967  and  1968  on 
the  legislation.  Now  from  the  symposium 
has  come  a  call  for  studies  of  possible 
human  health  effects  of  microwave  radi- 
ation to  determine  the  incidence  of 
known  microwave  effects,  including  some 
effects  which  until  recently  may  have 
been  ignored  in  this  country.  I  refer  to 
the  so-called  nonthermal  effects  which 
some  foreign  scientists  believe  may  pro- 
duce behavioral  changes,  headaches,  and 
other  symptoms.  If  these  effects  are  con- 
firmed here,  we  may  have  to  give  them 
serious  attention.  For  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  hatepfinted  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment rSleased  from  the  symposium  by 
Dr.  Stephen  F.  Cleary,  who  was  its  chair- 
man. This  is  a  subject  on  which  Congress 
has  helped  to  focus  attention,  and  I 
would  expect  that  attention  to  continue 
as  we  see  what  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  doing  to  re- 
spond to  the  new  responsibilities  put 
upon  him  by  Public  Law  90-602. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Virginia  Commonwealth  UNrvERsrry  Scien- 
tist   Calls   foe   Health    Sttdies   of   U.S. 
Workers  Exposed  to  Microwaves 
Richmond.  Va.,  September  27.— A  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  scientist  called  today  for 
investigations  of  possible  microwave   radia- 
tion health   effects  among  segments  of  the 
U.S.  population  which  have  t>een  occupation- 
ally  exposed  to  microwaves. 

The  need  for  such  epidemiological  research 
was  underscored  by  the  three-day  scientiflc 
sympoeitim  here  last  week  (September  17-19) 
on  the  Biological  Effects  and  Health  Implica- 
tions of  Microwave  Radiation,  said  Dr. 
Stephen  F.  Cleary,  Associate  Professor  in  the 
Department  of  Biophysics  of  the  College,  a 
Division  of  Virginia  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Cleary  was  chairman  of  the  symposium. 
The  event  was  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Col- 
lege and  the  U.S.  Environmental  Control  Ad- 
ministration's Bureau  of  Radiological  Health, 
located  in  Rockvllle,  Maryland.  About  400 
health  authorities,  research  scientists,  and 
engineers  attended  the  symposium. 

Dr.  Cleary  said  that  epidemiological  studies 
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of  possible  humaA  heaitb  effecta  of  mloro- 
wav*  imcllAttOQ  abouJd  b«  deslgiMd  U)  detsr- 
oilne  tta«  iQiClclanoe  at  known  microwave  af- 
reets, such  M  eye  cataracts,  as  well  as  the 
more  ruMJe  and  reversible  effects,  including 
hoadachas.  betiavloraj  changes,  and  <}tber 
symptoms  reported  by  Russian  and  Eastern 
European  scientists 

Or  Cleary  aald  that  United  States  scien- 
tists thus  far  have  devoted  relatively  little 
attention  to  subtle  effects  rrom  microwaves 
at  low  power  levels.  9oma  weaCarn  adentlsts. 
be  Qoted.  bave  been  skeptical  ot  Russian  and 
Eastern  Evtropean  findings  vtUi  respect  to 
aubUe  effects 

"In  my  view,  epidemiology  abou.J  have  the 
highest  priority  in  determlalng  the  health 
im.pltcaUons  of  microwave  and  ra«llo  fre- 
quency radiation  exposure."  Dr    Cleary  :>aid 

"If  we  do  vei:  controlled  statistical  studies 
ot  the  effecta  of  microwavea  on  occupatlon&lly 
exposed  workers,  we  wUl  taJKe  the  biggest 
single  step  we  can  take  to  satisfy  ourselves 
on  the  question  of  subtle  effects."  Dr  Cleary 
added 

E>r  Cleary  also  empibaalaed  the  importance 
of  reeearch  on  basic  mechanlama  by  which 
microwave  biological  effects  may  be  induced 
He  said  this  sort  of  work  ought  to  go  forward 
while  epldetatologlcal  studies  are  being  con- 
ducted to  Attain  better  understanding  of 
human  health  effect  problems  with  micro- 
waves 

Dr  Cle«jy  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
Russian  and  Eastern  European  investigators 
have  associated  health  effects  with  micro- 
wave power  levels  which  are  fractions  of  the 
maxlmuma  recommended  for  United  States 
workers  exposed  to  microwaves 

Epidemiologlca;  inveatigatloas  of  possible 
incidents  of  microwave  health  effects,  Dr 
Cleary  said,  should  be  conducted  among  mili- 
tary radar  md  microwave  communications 
personnel  employees  >f  industries  and  com- 
mercial establishments  using  microwave 
equipment,  and  microwave  equipment  man- 
ufacturing workers 

Dr  Cleary  said  the  symposium  here  last 
week  wae  the  first  major  public  scientific 
meeting  on  microwave  health  implications  at 
which  comprehendlve  reviews  lyf  Russian  and 
Eastern  European  findings  were  riuscussed  In 
detail. 

Dr  Cleary  ca.!ed  attention  to  sympoaluni 
papers  reporting  results  fr<>m  studies  oon- 
ducted  in  the  U  S  of  animal  behavior  effects 
from  relatively  low  level  microwave  radia- 
tion He  said  he  found  It  "interesting"  that 
these  results  were  suggestive"  of  findings  by 
Russian  and  Eiastern  European  investigators 
)f  effects  of  microwaves  on  human  behavior 


THE   SEAWAYS  LESSON 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  re- 
cently the  Waterways  Journal  included 
an  editoiial  highly  commendatory 
of  Senator  Stephen  M.  Yotrwo,  of 
Ohio  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control  and  Rivers  and  Harbors 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  The 
pubhcation  referred  to  a  booldet  writ- 
ten and  published  by  him  entitled  "A 
Water  Development  F>rogram  for  Amer- 
Icas  Future."  I  consider  this  material 
of  interest.  It  grives  deserving  recogni- 
tion of  the  service  by  our  colleague.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Waterways  Journal,  Dec    6.  1969] 
The  Seaways  Lssson 

US  Sen  Stephen  M.  Young  of  Ohio  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  mood 
Control-Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  Senate 
Public    Works    Committee     During    his    11 


years  in  the  Senate  and  four  temu  In  the 
Houaa,  he  has  been  a  vigorous  supporter 
of  water  resources  development 

The  Natlotial  Watfrways  Conference,  Inc., 
has  published  SenaU.>r  Young's  thought-pro- 
voking paper.  A  Water  Development  Pro- 
gram for  .America's  Future  '  In  the  light  of 
reafllrmalton  by  the  Department  i>f  Traru- 
p<:)rtat:on  it  its  poeltlon  regarding  user 
.'barges  fur  the  waterways,  as  set  '>ut  In  a 
rec«nt  letter  to  The  Waterways  Journal.  Sen- 
ator   Young's    comments    are    pertinent 

There  Is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  St 
Lawrence  .Seaway,  where  tolls  act  as  an  ex- 
-Lse  tax  on  the  American  farmer  and  work- 
er." Senator  Y<jung  points  out  'Our  expe- 
rience with  Seaway  tolls  demonstrates  the 
livsatlable  appetite  for  ever  higher  ch.irges  on 
tlie  part  of  the  narrow  interests  opposed  to 
waterway    Improvement   '    he   warns 

Although  these  tolls  were  set  very  high 
to  begin  with,  the  demands  that  they  be 
raised  never  cease  Pur  those  who  seek  tolls 
or  user  charges  on  waterborne  commerce, 
there  Is  no  celling,  and  the  denuknd  will  be 
stilled  only  when  the  commerce  itself  has 
been  destroyed  Thus  lur  experience  with 
tolls  on  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  folly  of  attempting  to  apply 
such  an  Imposition  to  our  domestic  water- 
Aavs   ' 

Senator  Youn^  has  with  that  statement, 
put  his  tlnger  on  the  crux  of  the  whole  user 
charge  Issue  The  real  objective  of  those  who 
urge  waterway  tolls  is  'he  destruction  of 
waterb<irne  commerce  Not  one  oj  the  nine 
Justitlcatlons "  cited  In  the  previously  men- 
tioned letter  from  Richard  J  Barber,  deputy 
assistant  for  poUcv  and  International  affairs, 
makes  sense  in  anv  other  context.  Mr.  Bar- 
ber's letter  coupled  with  Transportation  3ec- 
relarv  John  A  Volpes  recent  testimony  be- 
fore a  House  hearing,  evokes  the  suspicion 
that  the  .Administration  Is  using  Intimida- 
tion 'actlcs  in  Its  fight   for  user  charges 

Secretary  Volpe  testified  that  'the  concept 
of  user  charges,  wherein  the  direct  benefi- 
ciary of  a  service  Is  required  to  pay  the  cost 
thereof,  is  no  lon«cer  to  be  seriously  chal- 
lenged m  the  transportation  area  "  He  seems 
to  be  saMng  that  It  must  be  construed  as  un- 
patriotic to  question  a  proposal  which  di- 
rectly affects  evervnne 

One  of  Mr  Barbers  Justitlcatlons"  is  "Im- 
position of  restraint  upon  local  pressures  for 
Congressional  authorizations  and  Improve- 
ments '  Is  the  Department  of  Transportation 
saylntf  that  it  Is  'in-American  for  citizens  to 
urge  navigation  improvements?  Other  "Justi- 
fications '  seem  to  support  this  suspicion 
"measurement  of  the  non-federal  motivation 
for  investment  "  and  "establishment  of  prl- 
orltv  amont;  investment  alternatives" 

Another  justirtcatlon  '  is  defined  as  "in- 
surance of  a  fair  and  reasonable  assumption 
of  costs  by  the  immediate  and  special  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  project." 

Ignoring  the  semantic  pitfalls  In  that  state- 
ment, the  question  Is  who  are  the  Imme- 
diate and  special  beneflclarlee?  They  certain- 
ly would  not  be  the  inland  waterway  car- 
riers, who  would  be  forced  to  raise  their  rates 
to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  user  charges. 
They  would  not  be  the  shippers,  who  would 
have  to  raise  their  prices  to  cover  the  higher 
water  freight  rates  Nor  would  they  be  the 
consumers,  who  after  paying  taxes  that 
helped  finance  the  navigation  Improvements, 
would  be  victims,  in  Senator  Young's  words, 
of  an  excise  tax  on  virtually  everything  they 
purchase. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  waterways  has 
any  doubt  that  those  who  urge  user  charges 
win  stop  with  the  current  proposal  for  Im- 
position of  a  2-cents  a  gallon  tax  on  all  fuel 
used  by  commercial  vessels  with  a  maximum 
draft  of  IS  feet  or  less.  As  Senator  Young 
warns,  "there  Is  no  ceiling"  and  "there  Is  no 
conceivable  level  of  waterway  user  chai-ge 
which,  as  long  as  cargo  still  moves,  will  lay 
the  Issue  to  rest  " 


We  commend  to  every  member  of  Congress 
a  thoughtful  reading  of  Senator  Youngs 
paper  In  view  of  the  crowded  legislative  cai. 
endar  In  Congress,  It  does  not  appear  llkei', 
that  any  action  will  be  taken  on  waterway 
user  charges  this  year.  But  while  there  is  stiii 
time,  the  Industry  needs  to  emphasize  to 
Congreas,  and  to  the  Anarlcan  people,  tl.e 
lesson  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 


WHY  SHOULD  BOTULISM  BULLETS 
ESCAPE  BIOLOGICAL  WEAPON.S 
'BW'    BAN? 

Mr.  GOODEH^.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
most  unfortunate  recent  decision  by  the 
Pentagon  regarding  a  biological  weap- 
ons— BW — ban  exception. 

The  Defense  Department  now  clam- 
that  germ  toxins,  including  "botulin. ' 
are  to  be  considered  as  chemicals  lu.t 
biologicals:  hence,  toxins  are  not  to  bi 
dismantled  in  view  of  President  Nixon 
new  policy  initiative  to  ban  germ 
weapons. 

Botulin  toxin  produces  the  disea.se 
toxin  botulism  Effects  are  severe  p  ;- 
soning  with  60  to  70  percent  mortality: 
vaccine  is  available  as  toxic. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  reported  th.it 
the  Army  has  stockpiled  more  than 
20.000  botulism  bullets. 

Germ  weapons — especially  since  tlKv 
could  produce  epidemic;  and  even  if  germ 
spread  is  not  expected  as  with  to\i:i 
botulLsm — are  "horrors  against  humai- 
ity  '  and  should  be  banned  from  the  arms 
arsenals  of  nations. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles on  these  matters  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  .i.s 
follows : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Dec    13, 
19691 

Toxins  Listed  as  CHiatiCAL.s,  EIscape  3\r: 
(By  Richard  Homan) 

The  Dafense  Department  acknowleu.;eii 
yesterday  that  deadly  toxins  that  make  ip 
a  major  part  of  the  nation's  biological  -.vir- 
fare  planning,  are  now  officially  considered 
to  be  chemicals  and,  therefore,  exempt  fr  ni 
President  Nlxons  recent  ban  on  germ  w.ir- 
fare. 

The  dlBCloeure  indicates  that  the  Presiden- 
tial ban  may  be  less  sweeping  than  It  ilrst 
appeared  to  be. 

Among  the  nation's  arsenal  of  biological 
weapons,  toxins  were  considered  the  nu>st 
practical  and  among  the  most  effectUe 
Though  highly  lethal,  they  oannot  reprodue 
or  be  transmitted  from  one  person  to  ini- 
other. 

HIGH   DKATH   RATE 

The  chief  toxin  in  Che  US.  stockpile  ;s 
botulin,  which  causes  botulism,  a  dlseiise 
with  a  65  per  cent  mortality  rate.  In  which 
death   results  from  respiratory  failure 

According  to  reports  published  two  months 
ago  and  not  refuted  by  the  Pentagon.  'JO.OOO 
bullets  containing  botulin  are  stockpiled 
at  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Arsenal,  the  nation's 
only  facility  for  producing  biological  weap- 
ons. 

TTiough  not  living  organlanas  themselves, 
toxins  are  p>olaonous  substances  derived  from 
living  organisms.  For  that  reason,  they  were 
officially  considered  as  part  of  the  biological 
warfare  activities  by  the  United  States  until 
recenUy. 

Pentagon  spokesman  Jerry  W.  Frieheim 
said  yesterday  that  the  National  Security 
Council   iHul   based  Its  decision,  which  the 
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President  accaptad.  on  a  similar  Interpreta- 
tion made  by  a  14-naUon  TTnlt«d  NMioos 
study  group  last  summer. 

IN  AGSXnCKNT 

"The  United  Statea  agrees  with  this  defi- 
nition," the  Defense  Department  spokesman 
said. 

Nonetheless,  the  United  States  rejected 
the  U.N. '8  authority  to  Interpret  azKytber 
aspect  of  the  Geneva  Protocol's  ban  on  lethal 
gas  warfare  this  week. 

The  U.N.  General  Aasembly,  by  a  68  to  8 
vtvte  with  36  absten-tlons,  interpreted  the 
Protoool  to  ban  use  of  tear  gas  and  defoli- 
ants In  warfare.  The  United  States,  which 
uses  both  In  Vietnam,  said  the  UN  "Is  not 
the  proper  forum  to  decide  suoh  disputed 
questions  of  International  law." 

CHICr   OP   TKAM 

"nie  14-natlon  study  group's  determina- 
tion that  toxins  are  chemicals  and  not  bio- 
logical agents  was  compiled  and  drafted  by 
a  team  heeded  by  Dr.  Iran  Bennett,  a  Pen- 
tagon consultant  and  director  oif  the  New 
York  University  Medical  Center. 

The  Defense  Department  acknowledged 
the  re-classAflaatlon  yesterday  after  the 
Amerloan  Friends  Service  Committee  dla- 
cloeed  It. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  31,  1960] 

20,000  Poison  Bttllkts  Made  and  Stock- 

ftlxo  bt  asmt 

(By  Robert  M.  Smith) 

Washincton. — The  Army  has  prodttced 
and  stockpiled  more  than  20,000  pdaon 
bullets. 

It  Is  rellaWy  reported  that  the  bullets 
contain  Botulinum — a  toxin  that  produces 
an  acute,  highly  fatal  disease  of  the  nervous 
system 

.\  secret  memorandum  prepared  In  1966 
by  Chemical  Corps  officers  for  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Stanley  R.  Reeor  said  that  thou- 
sands of  the  bullets  had  been  produced  and 
stockpiled  at  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  In  central 
.\rlcanBa£. 

There  la  no  evidence  that  the  bullets  have 
been  used. 

It  Is  not  known  whether  the  United  States 
Is  still  producing  the  poison  bvillets.  How- 
ever, in  recent  private  conversations  with 
other  Government  officials,  Defense  Depart- 
ment f>er8onnel  have  Indicated  that  the  bul- 
lets  are,  at  the   leafet,  still  stockpiled. 

assassination    "WEAPON 

Officially,  the  Defense  officials  have  shied 
from  the  questions  of  officials  In  other  de- 
ptrtments  as  to  what  the  "special"  weapons 
at  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  are;  they  refer  to  them 
1.1  only  the  most  general  terms. 

Reliable  sources  say  that  the  1966  memo 
dlrtded  the  pxTlson  bullets  Into  two  typeb — 
38-callbre  and  "eeparable."  It  is  not  clear 
What  "separable"  means.  The  sources  say 
the  memo  reported  that  considerably  more 
than  10.000  bullets  of  each  type  were  stored 
at  the  arsenal. 

Knowledgeable  sources  indicate  that  the 
p<jison  bullets  could  logically  serve  only  one 
purpose:  assasBlnatlon.  To  Id U  an  enemy 
le;ider  with  a  poison  bullet,  It  would  be  nec- 
essary to  do  no  more  than  nick  him;  he 
would  very  likely  die  of  botulism,  the  dis- 
ease Induced  by  the  powerful  toxin. 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  United  States 
p.'oduced  poison  bullets  before  1966.  How- 
ever, that  Is  the  first  reference  to  the  bullets 
that  sources  familiar  with  Army  weaponry 
say  they  have  seen. 

The  year  1966  was  when  the  United  Statee 
began  to  send  laiTge  numbers  of  oombat  forces 
to  Vietnam.  In  1064.  there  were  23,300  Amer- 
ican troops  In  Vietnam;  In  1966,  there  were 
184,300 

The  Hague  Convention  of  1007 — which  the 
United  States  has  signed — prohibits  the  use 
but  not  the  manufaottire,  of  poison  weapons. 
This  Injunctton  is  repeated  In  the  official 
Army  guide  to  the  rules  governing  warfare. 


Army  Field  Manual  27-10,  'The  Law  of  Land 
Warfare." 

"It  Is  especially  forbidden,"  the  manual 
points  out,  "to  employ  poison  or  poisoned 
weapons."  At  another  point  It  notes:  "It  Is 
espedally  forbidden  to  employ  arms,  pro- 
Jectllee  or  material  calculated  to  cause  un- 
necessary suffering." 

The  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  has  both  biological 
and  chemical  production  facilities.  In  the 
biological  area,  five  officers,  four  enlisted  men 
and  323  civilians  are  engaged  there  In  a  $7- 
mllllon-a-year  operation  centered  In  a  10- 
story  tower. 

The  Army  has  described  the  biological  plant 
at  Pine  Bluff  as  a  "pre-production  facility." 
It  says  that  the  arsenal  produces  biological 
agents  to  develop  the  techniques  and  "hard- 
ware" necessary  to  mass-produce  the  germs 
If  they  are  needed. 

The  operation,  the  Army  says,  also  Involves 
storing  some  of  the  germs  and  toxins  (the 
dead  but  poisonous  hy-prodticts  of  bacteria) 
in  refrigerated  "Iglooe."  The  Iglooe,  In  the 
north  and  central  portions  of  the  arsenal,  are 
reinforced  concrete  huts  covered  with  two  to 
three  feet  of  dirt. 

There  are  273  Igloos  at  the  arsenal,  plus  32 
warehouses,  16  sheds  and  72  concrete  maga- 
zines, but  It  Is  not  known  how  many  of  the 
Iglooe  are  used  to  store  biological  agents. 
Pine  Bluffs  also  stores  lethal  chemical  agents. 
Presumably  the  poison  bullets  are  stored 
In  the  concrete  magazines. 

Specific  Information  on  biological  agents  is 
secret.  However,  Representatives  Richard  D. 
McCarthy,  Democrat  of  upstate  New  Yorit, 
an  outspoken  critic  of  American  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  policy,  has  said  the 
disease  bearing  weapons  the  United  States 
develops,  tests  and  In  some  instances  stock- 
piles would  produce — ^besides  botulism — an- 
thrax, tularemln,  Q-fever  and  Venezuelan 
equine  encephalitis. 

Another  Army  manual.  Technical  Manual 
3-216,  "Military  Biology  and  Biological 
Agents,"  discusses  the  disease  botulism  in 
some  detail. 

The  manual  says  that  the  mortality  rate 
of  botulism  ts  65  per  cent  In  the  United 
States.  However,  Americans  contract  the  dis- 
ease by  eating  contaminated  and  Improperly 
cooked  food.  Presumably,  the  mortality  rate 
would  be  higher  if  the  toxin  were  intro- 
duced In  a  concentrated  form  and  through  a 
bullet  wound. 

The  Army  manual  says  that  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  appear  In  12  to  72  hours  tuid 
that  "antitoxin  therapy  is  of  doubtful  value, 
particularly  when  large  doses  have  been  con- 
sumed." The  disease  Is  not  contagious. 

The  manual  also  says  that  "through  re- 
peated purification  procedures  [the  toxin) 
has  been  obtained  In  a  crystalline  form  and 
Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  toxins  known." 
"Botulism  Is  an  acute,  highly  fatal  dis- 
ease," the  manual  continues.  "It  Is  charac- 
terized by  vomiting,  constipation,  thirst,  gen- 
eral weakness,  headache,  fever,  dizziness, 
double  vision  and  dilation  of  the  pupils. 
Paralysis  Is  the  usual  cause  of  death." 

The  National  Security  Council  Is  now  in 
the  final  stage  of  a  review  of  the  United 
States'  chemical-biological  warfare  policies. 
An  Interagency  staff  report  has  been  prepared 
on  chemical-biological  warfare,  and  the  re- 
port Is  currently  being  discussed  by  high  of- 
ficials of  the  Pentagon,  State  Department, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
other  agencies. 

President  Nixon  plans  to  meet  with  the 
National  Security  Council  in  early  Novem- 
ber to  consider  the  Issue  and  to  try  to  for- 
mulate a  chemical- biological  warfare  policy. 


SENATOR  HATFIELD  OPPOSES 
CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  SHIPMENT 
TO    OREGON 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Anny  has 


announced  plans  to  ship  nerve  gas  pres- 
ently stored  on  Okinawa  to  the  Umatilla 
Army  Depot  in  Hermiston,  Oreg. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  has  protested  this  shipment. 
In  view  of  the  restrictions  on  chemical 
and  biological  weapons — CBW — which 
Senator  Hatfield  strongly  supported 
from  the  outset  and  which  Congress  has 
passed,  his  recent  action  could  be  ex- 
pected and  is  welcomed. 

The  major  theme  in  Senate  debate 
over  gas  shipment  was  safety  in  traais- 
port.  Senator  Hatfield  assures  us  that 
it  will  continue  to  be. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  George  C.  Wilson  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  this  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Dec.  10, 
1969] 

Gas  Shipment  Problem  Unresolved 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 
"Did  you  know."  the  reporter  asked  Sen. 
Mark  Hatfield   (R-Ore.)    over  the  long  dis- 
tance Une,  "that  the  Army  Is  sending  that 
poison  gas  on  Okinawa  into  Oregon?" 

No,  the  senator  had  to  admit,  he  did  not 
know. 

What  happened  from  that  moment  on  tells 
a  lot  about  what  is  going  to  happen  all  over 
the  nation  as  the  Army  obeys  the  new  law  re- 
quiring it  to  disclose  Intended  shipments  of 
pKDlson  gas. 

Hatfield  received  the  Oregon  reporter's  call 
Dec.  2.  He  learned  that  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Thaddeus  R.  Heal,  had  flown  out 
to  the  West  Coast  to  notify  the  governors  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  that  the  Okinawa 
gas  was  coming  into  their  states.  But  Beal 
didn't  tell  Hatfield. 

EXPRESSES   ALARM 

Hatfield,  a  former  governor  of  Oregon  him- 
self, was  at  the  forefront  of  those  senators 
who  earlier  this  year  successfuly  legislated 
curbs  on  the  Army's  CBW  (chemical  and 
biological  warfare)  activities.  Last  week,  he 
fired  off  telegrams  to  Army  Secretary  Stanley 
R.  Resor  expressing  his  alarm  about  the  gas 
shipments  from  Okinawa. 

On  Friday,  Sam  MalUcoat,  the  senator's  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  said  an  Army  liaison 
man  called  suggesting  It  might  be  "approprt 
ate"  for  Beal  to  talk  to  Hatfield  about  tjie 
gas  shipment. 

Beal  and  Army  Brig.  Gen.  William  W.  Stone 
Jr.,  director  of  the  Army's  CBW  program, 
showed  up  In  Hatfield's  office  that  same  Fri- 
day afternoon  to  brief  the  senator. 

whites  to  PRESmENT 

Beal  and  Stone  confirmed  that  sometime 
this  month  the  nerve  gas  that  caused  an  up- 
roar on  Okinawa  was  going  to  be  shipped  by 
boat  to  the  Naval  Ammunition  Depot  at 
Bangor,  Wash.,  and  then  put  aboard  a  train 
bound  for  the  Umatilla  Army  Depot  In  Her- 
miston, Ore.  The  Army  plsin  la  to  store  the 
gas  there  permanently. 

Distressed  over  what  he  had  learned,  Hat- 
field the  day  after  the  Army  briefing  wrote 
President  Nixon  that  not  only  is  shipping 
lethal  gas  dangerous  to  everybody  along  the 
route,  but  also  "I  fall  to  see  how  the  stock- 
piling of  these  weapons,  partlcvUarly  In  such 
proposed  amounts  in  Umatilla,  is  \-ltal  to  our 
security  and  supportive  of  your  administra- 
tion's new  policies  in  this  area." 

As  Hatfield  and  Oregon  Gov.  Tom  McCall 
publicized  what  the  Army  had  In  nilnd,  the 
residents  of  Oregon  protested  with  an  In- 
dignation that  Indicates  few  people  want 
poison  gas  stored  anywhere  near  them. 

"Is  Oregon  to  harbor  a  nerve  gas  too  dan- 
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gerous  for  storage  on  OUaawa?"  a  wocuui 
Mked  HAtfleld  In  a  l«tt«r  frocn  B«nd.  Ore 

Deceit  ind  incompetence  have  character- 
laed  handling,  tranaportatton  and  storage  of 
theee  highly  destructive  polsona  In  Utah,  in 
Denver  and  elaewhere.  "  she  continued  "We 
In  Oregon  are  entitled  to  iis  much  considera- 
tion as  the  Japanese  " 

Another  constituent  wrote  Hatfleld  "If  the 
stuff  13  unsafe  for  the  people  where  it  is. 
It  will  be  no  more  safe  for  Oregonlans." 

"KEIP    POISON    OAS    OCT" 

"Keep  poison  gas  aut  of  Oregon."  wired 
another  constituent  "Recommend  returning 
to  manufacturing  state  "  Oregon  Is  5lst  in 
the  nation  in  Pentagon  contracts — ranking 
behind  Washington.  DC. 

The  new  regulation  signed  Into  law  Nov 
19 — requires  the  .-Vrmy  to  notify  Congress  in 
advance  about  planned  shipments  of  chemi- 
cal w.irfare  .igenta  to  and  from  Americsui 
base.s  The  Oregon  shipment  is  the  first  dis- 
closure under  the  new  law 

The  public  reaction — Hatfleld  said  yester- 
day *hac  only  two  of  50  letters  received  on 
the  Issue  la  the  last  three  dav?  have  en- 
dorsed the  storage  of  gas  in  Oregon — has  put 
Oregon  and  Washington  politicians  on  the 
spot. 

Sen  WarrW  O  Magnus<jn  iD-Wa«h.)  op- 
poees  me  sRfTnneiu  of  the  Okinawa  nerve 
gas  through  ills  state  of  Washington.  Sen. 
Henry  ^f  Jackson  (D-Wash  ).  an  outspoken 
hawk  on  most  mllU.ar\-  l.ssues.  :s  in  an  un- 
oomfor'able  position  on  the  iMue. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  further  morning  business'' 
If  not.  morning  business  is  concluded. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corLsent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  ot  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Assistant  Lec;isl.ative  Clerk.  A 
bill  HR  15090  •  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defen.se  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  ACTLNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Ls  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOLTtNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  .VL-XJNfSPTELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  basiness  today,  it  .stand  in 
adjournment  until  9  o'clock  tomon-ow 
morning. 

The  ACTLNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 
lNTYR«  m  the  chair'  Without  objection. 
It  IS  so  ordered. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  FERDINAND 
E  MARCOS  AS  THE  SIXTH  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  wush  the  session  to  end  without 
reference  to  an  event  which  will  take 
place  while  the  Senate.  I  believe,  will  be 
in  recess  On  De<ember  30,  Ferdinand  E 
Marcos  will  be  inaugurated  as  the  sixth 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  occasion  is  of  lustonc  significance. 
It  will  be  the  fli-st  time  that  an  incumbent 
wil!  as.ssume.  for  a  second  term,  the 
otfice  of  President  of  the  Philippines.  This 
inauguration  comes,  moreover,  after  an 
election  in  which  President  Marcos  was 
chcsen  to  succeed  himself  by  an  un- 
precedented majority  of  Filipino  voters. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Manila  last  .sum- 
mer, shortly  after  a  visit  of  President 
Ni.xon  and  SecretaiT  of  State  Rogers.  At 
that  time  and  throughout  the  ensumg 
weeks  of  the  Philippine  presidential  cam- 
paign, I  followed  President  Nixon  s  ex- 
ample of  avoiding  comment  on  the  po- 
litical situation  in  the  Philippines.  That. 
I  believe,  is  the  appropriate  course  for 
officials  of  this  Government  to  pursue 
witii  respect  to  an  election  in  any  free 
nation  and  President  Nixon  is  to  be  com- 
mended tor  setting  it. 

However,  the  votes  in  the  Philippine 
election  are  now  long  since  in  and  a  new 
political  era  is  about  to  begin.  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion,  therefore,  to  speak 
out  of  a  long  personal  acquaintance  with 
tlie  Filipino  people,  a  continuing  interest 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
public, and  a  high  respect  for  the  Presi- 
dent who  will  head  its  Government  for 
another  4   years 

I  first  came  to  know  the  Philippines  a 
long  time  ago  .As  a  Pfc.  In  the  Marines 
I  served  in  what  was  then  a  colonial  pos- 
session of  tiie  Unitfd  States.  I  developed 
an  admiration  for  the  Filipino  people  at 
the  tmie  and  it  has  grown  stronger  in  fre- 
quent renewals  of  contact  with  them  over 
the  years. 

These  have  been  years  in  which  the 
Philippines  have  had  to  work  through  a 
maze  of  adaptation  in  the  changing  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States.  Com- 
plex political,  cultural,  economic,  and 
other  adjustments  have  bren  involved  in 
the  shift  from  coldiiy  of  .Spain  to  colony 
of  the  United  St.;ite.s.  to  commonwealth, 
to  independent  republic  The  Filipino 
people  have  prevailed  with  ijreat  forti- 
tude in  this  evolution.  They  have  pre- 
vailed, notwithstanding  the  intervention 
of  World  War  II,  with  its  devastating  .se- 
quence of  abrum  Japanese  Invasion, 
bnital  military  occupation  and  fierce 
struggle  for  liberation 

That  conflict  brought  widespread  hu- 
man exhaustion  and  social  unrest.  It 
brought  dislocation  and  stagnation  and 
a  desperate  interim  dependency  on  the 
continuance  ul  certain  quasi-colonial 
economic  ties  \uth  the  United  States. 
However,  in  tlie  aftermath  of  Wi.rld  War 
II.  there  also  came  national  independ- 


ence under  a  democratic  constitutional 
structure.  Notwithstanding  its  flaws — 
the  Philippine  system  Is  modeled  on  our 
own  and  ours,  too,  has  Its  flaws — not- 
withstanding severe  assaults  on  Its 
foundations,  that  system  has  persisted 
unbroken  for  longer  than  any  other  free 
government  in  the  Far  East.  It  has  pro- 
vided stimulus  and  coherent  form  to  the 
determination  of  the  Filipino  people  to 
evolve  their  own  political  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  imprecedented 
reelection  of  President  Marcos  imder- 
scores  that  determination  and  indicates 
that  the  Philippines  will  stay  on  the 
present  course  which  is  pointed  toward 
full  national  realization.  A  decisive  ad- 
vance in  that  direction  has  already  taken 
place.  During  the  past  4  years,  there  has 
been  progress  on  a  broad  front,  in  agri- 
culture, in  industry  and  trade,  in  road- 
building,  and  in  education.  In  these 
years,  for  example,  new  -school  instruc- 
tion has  equalled  that  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding years  of  the  past  half  century. 
The  experience  in  modem  road  con- 
.struction  is  similar.  Significant  advances 
have  been  made,  too,  in  public  adminis- 
tration, in  social  services  to  young  and 
old  and  in  the  enrichment  of  cultural 
life  of  the  islands. 

These  achievements  are  important  in 
themselves  because  they  relate  to  the 
immediate  well-being  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple. Even  more,  they  are  important  as 
symbols  of  the  creative  potential  in  the 
Republic.  They  are  the  portents  of  a  to- 
morrow of  self- reliance,  dignity,  ai.d 
equality  and  of  lull  mutuality  in  rela- 
tions with  this  Nation  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

In  these  achievements,  there  is  clearly 
discernible  the  hand  of  a  firm  and  pur- 
fKJseful  leadersliip.  For  4  years.  Presi- 
dent Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  has  worked 
wisely  and  well  and  with  great  personal 
dedication.  He  has  had.  In  his  efforts,  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  an  Intel- 
ligent, sensitive,  and  energetic  partner. 
Imelda  Romualdez  Marcos.  To  both  of 
them,  on  the  eve  of  the  inauguration,  I 
extend  my  heartfelt  wishes  for  the  fur- 
ther realization  of  the  promise  of  prog- 
ress which  the  leadership  and  the  labors 
of  the  past  4  years  have  done  so  much  to 
kindle  throughout  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
.sence  of  a  quomin. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  601.  602,  and  603. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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HOURS  OP  SERVICE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1969 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  8449)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads 
by  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  em- 
ployees thereon,"  approved  March  4, 
1907,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  15,  after  the  word 
"the",  strike  out  "operation"  and  insert 
■movement":  on  page  4,  line  10,  after 
the  word  "device",  strike  out  "directs  or 
controls  the  movement  of  any  train  or 
who  by  the  use  of  any  such  means";  on 
ijage  6,  line  2,  after  the  word  "suph", 
strike  out  "district"  and  insert  "UMted 
States":  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
insert  "but  no  such  suit  shall  be  brought 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  such  violation". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportimity  to  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  give  their  full  support  to  H.R. 
8449.  which  incorporates  S.  1938,  of 
which  I  am  cosponsor.  The  bill  amends 
the  1907  Hours  of  Service  Act  so  as  to 
limit  the  number  of  hours  railroad 
workers  can  be  required  to  work  to  12 
hours.  This  amendment  has  been  needed 
tor  a  long  time.  Under  the  present  statute 
which  was  enacted  in  1907  and  has  not 
been  changed  since,  railroad  workers  can 
be  required  to  work  as  long  as  16  hours 
a  day.  Not  only  is  this  16-hour  day  un- 
rea.=onable;  it  it  also  dangerous  to  the 
workers  and  to  the  public  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  railroad  industry. 

In  1968.  2,359  persons  were  killed  and 
24,608  persons  were  injured  in  railroad 
accidents.  One  of  the  major  causes  of 
these  tragic  accidents  was  human  errors 
in  the  operation  of  the  equipment.  Ex- 
ijerts  who  have  studied  the  causes  of  rail- 
road accidents  have  foimd  that  long 
working  hours  and  fatigue  contribute 
:-;reatly  to   these  errors  in  operation. 

To  remedy  this  problem,  It  is  neces- 
sar>'  that  the  working  day  of  railroad 
workers  be  shortened  to  a  reasonable 
number  of  hours.  The  bill  before  us  today 
represents  a  great  step  forward  toward 
bringing  working  hours  and  conditions 
in  the  railroad  industry  in  line  with  other 
Industries.  More  specifically,  this  bill 
makes  it  unlawful  for  a  railroad,  first,  to 
require  its  workers  to  work  more  than  12 
hours  unless  the  employee  has  had  at 
least  16  consecutive  hours  off  duty;  and 
second,  to  make  an  employee  go  on  duty 
or  continue  on  duty  when  he  has  not  had 
at  least  8  consecutive  hours  off  duty  dur- 
ing the  preceding  24  hours. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  would  require 
that  any  suit  for  a  violation  of  this  law 
be  brought  by  the  appropriate  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorney  within  2  years  of  the  vio- 
lation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Hartke)  and  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce for  their  hard  work  on  this  Im- 
portant bill.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  measure,  and  I  urge  its  prompt 
approval. 

The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 


engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

REVOCATION  AND  SUSPENSION  OP 
MOTOR  CARRIER  OPERATING  AU- 
THORITY 

The  bill  (S.  2244)  to  amend  section  212 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  212  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  312(a)),  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  second  sentence  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  phrase  "promulgated 
thereunder",  the  words  "or  under  sections 
831-835  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  aa 
amended". 

(2)  The  first  proviso  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  the  phrase  "or  to  the 
rule  or  regulation  thereunder",  the  words 
"or  under  sections  831-835  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended". 

(3)  The  second  proviso  is  amended  by  In- 
serting  "215",    immediately    after    "211(c)". 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  510  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1949 

The  bUl  (H.R.  11711)  to  amend  section 
510  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  is  required  to  complete 
its  affairs  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  Government 
of  Cuba  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15090)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell)  cannot  be  here  at  this 
time,  and  he  asked  me  to  proceed  with 
the  debate  on  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill.  I  imderstand  that  he  will  be  here 
later. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  gave  close  consid- 
eration to  this  huge  bill.  At  the  outset, 


let  me  state  that  many  of  the  cuts  made 
were  suggested  by  the  President  as  well 
as  the  Defense  Department.  The  com- 
mittee also  made  some  reductions.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  review  them  in  the  statment  I 
shall  make. 

I  wish  to  add  further  that  the  report 
that  accompanies  the  bill  is  very  exhaus- 
tive. All  the  reasons  given  for  the  actions 
taken  by  the  committee  are  reflected  in 
the  report.  I  hope  Senators  will  refer  to 
that  document  as  we  go  along,  because  it 
explains  in  detail  the  various  reductions 
made  and  the  amounts  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  most  important  question, 
and  I  think  it  advisable  also  to  get  the 
answer  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate  on 
this  huge  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

My  question  is,  Mr.  President,  How 
much  has  been  cut  from  the  budget  re- 
quest by  the  Senate  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  and  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  will  state  in  my 
remarks.  $5.9  bilUpn  from  the  revised 
budget.  It  is  included  in  the  short  state- 
ment I  will  make. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  the  Senator 
does,  but  I  want  that  figure  put  out  in 
neon  lights,  because  what  it  means  is 
that  the  allowance  is  approximately  $6 
billion  below  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Almost.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

In  presenting  H.R.  15090,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970.  I  shall  speak  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  the  bill,  and 
then  be  available  for  such  questions  as 
may  arise. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  ( Mr.  Yotjng  ) .  who  is 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
committee,  took  a  verj'  active  part  in 
all  the  deliberations  by  the  committee. 
I  am  sure  he  has  a  very  important  state- 
ment to  make  on  the  bill.  I  hope  that 
both  of  us  will  be  in  a  position  to  an- 
swer such  questions  as  may  be  pro- 
pounded. 

The  committee  report  that  you  have 
before  you  is  most  comprehensive  and 
will  probably  answer  many  of  the  ques- 
tions that  come  to  mind. 

COMMITTEE    REDUCTION 

Yoli/  committee  recommends  a  total 
appropriation  of  $69,332,656,000.  This  is 
a  reduction  of  $627,382,000  from  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  a  reduction  of  $5,945,544,000 
from  the  revised  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted in  April. 

It  is  a  reduction  of  $8,407,544,000  from 
the  original  budget  estimates  submitted 
in  January  by  former  President  John- 
son. 

And  it  is  a  reduction  of  $5,069,593,427 
from  the  total  appropriations  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Many  of  the  major  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  which  the  committee  recom- 
mends funds  were  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive debate  during  the  consideration 
of  the  authorization  bill  earlier  in  the 
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session.  The  committee's  recominend*- 
tlODS  with  respect  to  these  projects  are 
basically  in  accord  with  the  Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

CONCXFTS      ON      WHICH      COMMrPTMt      ACTXD 

Since  the  bill  contams  some  of  the 
largest  overall  reductions  m  recent 
years,  I  believe  it  pertinent  to  review 
briefly  the  fundamental  concepts  that 
Influenced  the  committee's  decisions. 

Above  all — and  I  want  to  emphasize 
this  as  strongly  as  words  can  express — 
the  committee's  primary  concern  was  to 
provide  an  adequate  national  defense 
during  fiscal  year  1970.  Nothing  can 
transcend  this  m  importance. 

Second,  despite  whatever  reservations 
individual  members  may  have  about  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  the  committee  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  of  providing  all  needed 
funds  for  our  troops  in  Southeast  Asia 
I  wish  to  say  that  has  been  done  None 
of  the  reductions  In  this  bill  will  jeop- 
ardize in  any  manner  or  way  the  security 
of  our  men  In  combat 

Third,  the  committee  aLso  recognized 
the  natidhal  requirement  for  economy 
In  (Soverriihent.  a  requirement  made 
pressing  by  continued  inflation  and  the 
demands  of  an  expanding  population  and 
other  nationwide  needs.  Reductions  made 
by  the  committee  reflect  this  desire,  but 
let  me  reemphasize  that  these  reductions 
were  made  only  after  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  Defense  requirements. 
Including  testimony  and  Investigation  of 
the  effect  of  such  actions  We  have  rec- 
ommended economy — yes — but  have  not 
let  down  our  ?\iard.  National  defense  is 
still  our  first  priority  We  do  not  need 
to  recall  the  fEunous  dictum  attributed 
to  Jefferson  to  remind  us  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

HIST'JRT    or    aEDUCTIONS 

A  variety  of  actions  account  for  the 
reductions  made.  First  of  all,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  original  budget  sub- 
mitted in  January  contained  $77  7  bil- 
lion. This  was  reduced  in  the  revised 
budget  to  $75  2  billion,  a  reduction  of 
$2.5  billion.  This  reduction  Is  fully  ex- 
plained on  page  1  of  the  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  sum- 
mary of  the  action  on  the  bill  from  page 
4  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summar\' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

StrMMAST    or    TH«    BU,L 

The  committee  conaldered  revised  budget 
Mtlmatea  for  the  Sscal  year  1970  totaling 
t75J78,200.000  for  the  varloua  military  de- 
partments and  other  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  exclusive  jf  the  regular 
military  assistance  progriun,  military  con- 
■tructlon  and  civil  defense,  which  are  In- 
cluded In  other  appropriation  bills. 

The  oommittee  recommends  appropriations 
totaling  t69 .333.066.000 

The  new  obllgatlonal  authority  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  Is  •8.407,544,000 
under  the  original  budget  requests.  S6.94S.- 
644.000  under  the  revised  budget  requests 
and  1627.392.000  under  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  House 

The  bin  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives includes  appropriations  totaling 
•69.960  048,000.  a  decrease  of  •8^18,153.000 
from  the  revised  estimate 

The   appropriations   recommended   by   the 


committee  are  •5.069.903.437  under  the  total 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1969  of  •74.403,- 
349.437 

Mr  FTI.I.FTNDEJl.  On  August  21,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  announced  plans  to 
reduce  fiscal  1970  Department  of  Defense 
expenditures  by  an  additional  13  billion. 

It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  $5 
billion  of  the  reduction  recommended  by 
the  committee  Is  the  result  of  actions 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
effectuate  this  announced  reduction  of 
$3  billion  in  expenditures.  Most  of  these 
reductions  were  made  in  the  House  bill; 
however,  approximately  $408  million  of 
the  additional  reductions  recommended 
by  the  committee  are  the  result  of  these 
actions. 

RKCOMMENOATIONS  BT  OEPARTUCNT 

By  .service,  the  rf^ommended  appro- 
priations are  as  follows 

For  the  Department  of  the  Army,  ap- 
proximately $22.1  billion; 

For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  ap- 
proximately $20  5  biUion, 

For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
approximately  $22  2  billion,  and 

For  Defense  agencies,  approximately 
$4  4  billion. 

MAJOR   REDT'CTIONS 

The  committee  has  accepted  practi- 
cally all  of  the  reductions  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  most  of  those 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Department  of  Defense  requested  of 
the  committee  restoration  of  approxi- 
mately $427  million  of  the  House  reduc- 
tions and  the  committee  recommends  a 
restoration  of  approximately  $271  million 
of  the  amount  asked  by  way  of  reclama. 

The  mast  substantial  reductions  may 
be  attributed  to  the  lessening  of  hostili- 
ties in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  recent 
termination  of  certain  major  defense 
systems — notably  the  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory,  for  which  $525.3  million  had 
been  requested,  and  for  which  $125.3  mil- 
lion Is  recommended  for  termination 
costs,  and  the  Cheyerme  helicopter  pro- 
gram, for  which  $429  million  was  asked. 
and  $86  million  recommended  for  Cobra 
armed  helicopter  replacements. 

Mr  President,  the  record  will  show 
that  several  years  ago  many  of  us  felt 
that  a  good  many  of  these  programs 
were  bemg  earned  without  a  sufl9cient 
amount  of  research.  It  was  later  found 
necessary  to  cut  back  on  some  of  these 
programs  and  reduce  the  projxxsed  ex- 
penditure because  of  a  lack  of  proper 
research.  I  shall  cover  this  a  little  more 
at  length  when  we  get  to  a  program  in 
which  one  of  the  reductions  was  made 
by  the  committee. 

The  committee  also  reduced  the  Po- 
laris-to-Poseidon  conversion  program, 
recommending  the  conversion  of  two 
submarines  in  the  1970  program  instead 
of  the  six  requested  In  the  budget.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  overhaul  of  the 
other  four  Polaris  submarines.  Since  the 
Polaris  missile  system  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  in  our  Inventory,  the  committee 
was  reluctant  to  proceed  full  scale  on 
conversion  until  Poseidon  tests  demon- 
strate conclusively  reliability  equal  to 
that  of  the  Polaris  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  at  this  point 
that  about  7  years  ago.  when  the  com- 
mittee met  to  decide  as  to  the  rapidity 


with  which  this  Polaris  missile  program 
was  to  proceed,  I  raised  the  question  as 
to  whether  we  should  not  go  a  little  more 
slowly  with  the  construction  of  these 
Polaris  missiles  and  submarines  i 
pointed  out  that  we  were  living  in  an  at;e 
of  electronics,  where  changes  are  made 
almost  every  6  months  on  many  of  the 
programs  that  we  envision.  It  struck  me 
tliat  the  Polaris  missile,  although  it  \va,^ 
a  good  one,  might  be  superseded  by  a 
better  one  very  shortly  Therefore,  ;n 
my  opimon.  it  would  be  better  to  go  a 
little  slower  on  such  programs  than  to 
go  full  speed  in  the  construction  of  the 
submannes,  and  then  find  that  we  might 
have  a  better  missile  to  put  into  those 
submannes. 

The  inevitable  happened,  and  the  plan 
now  Is  to  convert  31  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marines for  the  use  of  Poseidon  missiles. 
The  Poseidon  is  a  missile  which  has  a 
number  of  heads.  In  order  to  accompU.sh 
this  change,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
substantial  changes  in  the  submarines  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  Poseidon  mis- 
siles. 

It  was  the  position  of  the  committee 
that  we  should  go  slowly  In  making  the.se 
changes  so  sis  to  Install  the  new  weapons 
Therefore  the  committee  recommends 
that  we  utilize  two  of  the  submarines  for 
that  purpose.  Those  two  submarines 
must  be  replenished  with  atomic  energy 
cores  anyway,  and  the  cost  of  doing  that 
job  would  be  about  $45  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion per  submarine.  By  adding  about  $20 
million  to  $25  million  per  submarine 
more,  we  shall  have  the  Poseidon  missile 
installed  in  those  two  submarines  and 
two  that  were  ordered  last  year.  As  to  the 
others,  the  committee  recommends  that 
their  conversion  to  Poseidon  be  deferred 
until  reliability  is  assured.  Fimds  have 
been  provided,  however,  for  replacing  the 
atomic  cores. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  com- 
mittee acted  wisely  in  not  following  the 
House  recommendation  to  put  on  the 
docks  as  many  as  six  of  these  submarines. 
The  submarines  are  effective  nuclear 
weapons,  and  It  strikes  me  that  we  ought 
to  keep  as  many  operative  as  possible 
Perhaps  It  might  be  wise  to  consider 
having  new  submarines  constructed  to 
carry  this  new  missile  with  multiple 
heads.  If  the  Pentagon  and  the  President 
feels  they  are  needed  In  the  future.  How- 
ever, we  have  provided  funds  for  two 
conversions,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, will  go  along  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  committee. 

I  may  state  further  that  the  multiple 
warhead  missiles  are  still  being  tested 
and  there  is  doubt  In  my  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  sufficient 
research  In  that  direction.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  with  the  funds  we  have  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  It  will  be  possible  for  us 
to  have  more  research  performed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  report 
language  dealing  with  the  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  programs  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Polaris  rubmarine  overhaul. — The  commit- 
tee has  recommended  the  overhaul  of  four 
Polaris  submarines  In  lieu  of  conversion  as 
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requested  in  the  revised  budget.  This  matter 
Is  discussed  on  page  7  of  this  report.  The 
committee  recommends  an  increase  of  $40 
million  m  this  appropriation  to  cover  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  these  four  overhauls 
that  is  funded  under  this  appropriation.  The 
action  represents  an  Increase  of  $40  million 
in  the  revised  budget  estimate. 

«  •  •  «  • 

polaris-to-Poseidon  conversions. — $92.7 

million  Is  recommended  for  the  Polarls-to- 
Poseldon  conversion  of  two  submarines.  Tlie 
gum  recommended  and  SSl.S  million  advance 
procurement  will  provide  for  a  total  of  $153.8 
million  for  these  two  conversions.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  the  program  initiated  In 
flsoai  year  1968  for  the  conversion  of  31  of  the 
41  Polaris  submarines  to  carry  the  new  Po- 
seidon missiles.  Two  of  theee  conversions 
were  funded  In  fiscal  year  1B68  and  two  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  These  four  submarines  are 
now  In  the  sliipyards  undergoing  the  con- 
version work. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Polaris-to-Poseldon  conversion. — The  re- 
vised budget  included  $458.9  million  for  the 
Polarls-to-Poseldon  conversion  of  six  sub- 
marinee  and  advance  procurement  to  support 
this  program  in  future  years.  The  committee 
has  recommended  $136.7  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  based  on  the  conversion  of  only  two 
submarines  during  fiscal  1970.  This  matter  is 
discussed  on  page  7  of  this  report.  The  com- 
mittee actions  represent  a  reduction  of 
$322  2  million  in  the  revUed  budget  estimate. 

OTHER   REDUCTIONS 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Reductions  made  by 
the  committee  also  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

.\  $17  million  reduction  for  the  Army's 
M-16  rifle  as  a  result  of  reduced  produc- 
tion costs. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  2  or  3  years 
ago  we  had  only  one  manufacturer  to 
produce  the  M-16  rifle.  And  because  of 
the  needs  that  grew  out  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  we  were  able  to  have  two  addi- 
tional manufacturers  produce  the  M-16 
nfle.  As  a  result  of  that,  we  were  able 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  rifle.  This  cut  really  represents  a 
saungs  in  the  amoimt  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government  for  this  weapon. 

There  was  also: 

A  $25.6  million  reduction  for  the  Navy's 
Standard  Arm  missile,  in  view  of  ade- 
quate Inventories  of  this  missile; 

An  $80  million  reduction  in  Navy  pro- 
curement of  aircrsift  and  missiles  made 
possible  through  the  utilization  of  prior 
year  funds; 

.\  further  reduction  of  $5  million  in  the 
Navy's  commimications  and  electronics 
procurement,  made  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Department;  and 

A  reduction  of  approximately  $54  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  a  revision  In  the  plan- 
ned buy  of  the  Air  Force's  P-111  air- 
craft. 

.\s  we  all  know,  there  was  quite  a  bit 
of  difficulty  several  years  ago  concern- 
ing the  TFX,  as  the  P-111  was  then 
called.  It  was  foimd  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  produce  aircraft  that  could  be  used 
by  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  report 
language  on  the  Air  Force's  P-111  pro- 
gram be  included  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
language  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


r-iiiD/r  AncKArr  program 
The  revised  budget  includes  requests  to- 
taling $871.1  million  for  the  Air  Force's 
P-lllD  aircraft  program,  of  which  $797.4 
million  is  included  in  the  procurement  ap- 
propriation and  $73.7  Is  Included  in  the  re- 
search and  development  appropriation. 

The  reoommendatlons  of  the  committee 
include  $817.3  mllUon,  of  wlilcb  $743.5  mU- 
llon  is  in  the  procurement  appropriation  and 
$73,7  million  is  In  the  research  and  devel- 
opment appropriation.  The  sum  recom- 
mended represents  a  reduction  of  $63.9  mil- 
lion In  the  revised  budget  request. 

^After  the  submission  of  the  revised  budget 
the  Air  Force  revised  its  procurement  pro- 
gram for  this  aircraft.  The  revised  budget 
was  based  on  the  procurement  of  68  F-lllD 
aircraft,  and  the  ctirrent  plan  calls  for  the 
procurement  of  only  eight  F-lllD's  and  60 
F-lllF's.  The  F-lllF  will  be  eqiUpped  with 
a  modified  version  of  the  Mark  IIB  avUmloa 
system  In  lieu  of  the  Mark  n  avionics  sys- 
tem. The  Air  Force  has  advised  that  this 
change  will  result  In  a  saving  of  approxi- 
mately $1  million  iier  aircraft,  and  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  reduction  of  $53.9 
million  based  on  these  savings. 

The  total  recommended  by  the  committee 
includee  the  following : 

[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands) 
Procurement :  Recommendation 

Program  cost $683,200 

Less  1969  advance  procurement--       37,  300 

Net  requirement 646,900 

Fiscal  year  1969  and  prior  year 

over  target  cost 71.400 

Advance  procurement  to  support 

fiscal  year  1971  buy 56,000 

Subtotal,  aircraft  program--     673.300 
Aircraft  spares 70.160 

Total  procurement 743,460 

RX).T.  &  E 73,700 

Grand  total 817.160 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  further  reduction  of 
$56.8  million  was  made  by  the  committee 
for  Air  Force  munitions  and  related 
equipment. 

The  reason  for  that  is  the  reduced 
bombing  in  the  Vietnam  war.  We  were 
able  to  make  the  reduction  because  of 
that. 

r-14A    nCRTEK 

The  largest  and  most  signiflcant  addi- 
tion made  by  the  committee  is  for  the 
Navy's  P-14A  fighter  aircraft  program. 
The  revised  budget  Included  $450  million 
for  this  program;  $275  million  in  pro- 
curement and  $175  million  in  the  re- 
search and  development  appropriation. 
Incorporated  in  this  request  were  funds 
for  the  procurement  of  nine  test  aircraft. 
Three  sdrcraf t  were  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  House  disallowed  the  procure- 
ment funds,  but  increased  the  appropria- 
tion for  research  and  development  by 
$146  million  for  a  total  appropriation  for 
six  aircraft  of  $321  million.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  $450  million  for  nine 
F-14A  aircraft,  believing  that  a  total  of 
12  aircraft  are  required  for  the  flight  test 
program. 

In  other  words,  Instead  of  funding  the 
number  of  aircraft  prototsrpes  that  the 
House  recommended,  it  was  felt  that  we 
should  increase  that  number  to  the  12 
Included  in  the  budget  so  as  to  secure  a 
proper  evaluation  of  how  this  new  air- 
craft would  work. 


A  full  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
the  Increase  and  why  the  committee 
recommended  12  prototjrpes  can  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
pertinent  report  language  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
language  wsts  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

r-14A    riGHTKR   AiaCRAIT   PROGRAM 

The  revised  budget  estimates  Included  a 
total  of  $450  million  for  the  Navy's  F-14A 
fighter  aircraft  program,  of  which  $276  mil- 
lion was  in  the  procurement  appropriation 
request  and  $176  million  was  in  the  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  request. 
The  total  Included  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment of  nine  aircraft  that  are  required  for 
the  test  program.  Three  such  aircraft  were 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  House  disallowed  the  total  of  $276 
million  requested  in  the  procurement  appro- 
priation and  increased  the  research  and  de- 
velopment appropriation  by  $146  million  to 
provide  for  a  total  of  $821  million  for  the 
procurement  of  only  six  aircraft. 

The  committee  recommends  appropriations 
totaling  8460  million  for  this  aircraft,  as 
follows : 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and 
missiles,  Navy  (advance  pro- 
curement to  support  the  fiscal 
1971  procurement  plan) $8,500,000 

Research,      development,      test, 

and  evaluation.  Navy 441.500,000 

The  committee's  recommendation  Is  based 
on  the  procurement  of  nine  aircraft,  as  re- 
quested in  the  revised  budget.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  three  aircraft  previously 
funded,  will  provide  for  the  total  of  12  air- 
craft, which,  In  the  view  of  the  committee, 
are  required  for  the  flight  test  program  of 
this  aircraft. 

The  committee  desires  to  make  it  clear 
that  its  action  does  not  Indicate  any  dis- 
agreement with  the  position  of  the  House 
conmilttee  with  respect  to  the  premature 
commitment  of  this  aircraft  to  production. 
Furthermore,  the  committee  has  been  as- 
sured by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the 
funds  provided  will  not  be  used  for  tooling 
In  excess  of  that  required  for  the  one  air- 
craft per  month  rate  currently  authorized 
In  the  research  and  development  program. 
•  •  •  •  • 

F-14  fighter  aircraft- — ^The  revised  budget 
estimate  included  $275  million  in  this  appro- 
priation for  the  Navy's  F-14A  fighter  aircraft 
program,  including  $14,400,000  for  advance 
procurement  to  support  the  fiscal  1971  pro- 
curement of  this  aircraft.  The  House  dis- 
allowed the  full  request  of  $275  million  and 
provided  additional  funds  in  the  appropri- 
ation entitled  "Research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  Navy."  This  matter  Is  dis- 
cussed on  page  7  of  this  report.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  funds  should  be 
provided  in  this  appropriation  for  advance 
procurement  to  support  the  fiscal  1971  pro- 
curement program,  and  $8,500,000  Is  recom- 
mended for  that  purpose.  The  net  effect  of 
this  action  is  a  reduction  of  $266,600,000  In 
this  appropriation  which  is  offset  by  a  com- 
parable Increase  in  the  Navy's  research  and 
development  appropriation. 

OTRKS    INCREASES 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Other  increases  in  the 
bill  Include  the  following : 

Fourteen  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  modifications  to  12  of 
the  existing  A-6A  Navy  aircraft  to  fit 
them  for  the  tanker  mission  previously 
designated  for  the  KA-6D  tanker  aircraft 
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and   for    which    funds   are   not   recom- 
mended 

An  explanation  of  that  can  be  found 
In  the  report  The  main  reason  for  this 
Increase  is  that  we  were  able  to  use  modi- 
fled  existing  planes  for  the  intended  pur- 
poses, and  new  purchases  were  not 
needed 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
tinent report  language  be  amended  at 
this  pomt 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
language  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RrcoRD.  as  follows 

KA-6D  tiinkfr  atrr'rrift  rnodi I'-afumi  Aa 
lncllcAt«d  above  the  ci)minltt««  has  recnm- 
mended  concurrenci?  in  U\e  Hoiise  disallow- 
ance of  $57  801). (XH3  requested  for  the  prf3- 
curement  of  KA-«D  tanker  ilrrraft  and 
•4.800,000  requested  fur  advance  pr'x-urement 
of  this  aircraft  In  recommendina;  the  disal- 
lowance of  these  funds  the  House  i^onxmlv 
tee  suggested  that  existing  A  «A  aircraft  be 
modlfled  for  the  tanker  mi.salon.  but  did  n.it 
recommend  the  funds  required  for  these 
modifications  It  Is  the  view  >t  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Navy  should  modify  these  air- 
craft for  the  tanker  ml.«lon  and  recommends 
the  a;;owaace  j{  »14  500  000  for  this  purpuee. 

Mr  ELLENDER  There  is  also  a  resto- 
ration of  $16  6  million  to  Navy  and  Air 
Force  appropriations  :n  order  to  main- 
tain the  production  lines  for  the  Shnke 
antiradar  missile. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  restoration 
can  be  found  on  pages  66  and  103  of  the 
committee  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  be 
included  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  (Objection,  the  report 
language  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  a.s  follows 
Department  jf  the  Navv 
S'lrxkf  antiradar  mtisilf      The  House  dis- 
allowed   Che    request    of    «9  500.000    for    the 
procaremer.t  jf  Shrike  antmidar  missiles  The 
committee  has  expressed  its  disappointment 
with  the  perf.irmance  of  this  missile  on  pre- 
vious  occasions     However.    It   Ls    the   view   of 
the  committee  that  we  should  maintain  an 
active   pr-Rlu-tlon   line   for   this   mlsalle.   and 
restoriti.  ri    ^f   the   House   reduction   of   S9 - 
500  iX)0   Ls    recommended     The   effect    of    this 
recommendation  Is  to  increase  the  House  al- 
lowance   by    $9  5(X)000     These    funds    along 
with    the    S7  100  000    recommended    for    the 
procurement  of  missiles  bv  the  Air  Force  will 
provide  :or  minimum  sustaining  production 
rate  for  the  Shrike  missile 
Department  <i{  'he  .Air  Force 
Shrike   antiradar   misstle    The   House   dis- 
allowed   the    request    of    $9  500.000    for    'he 
continuation  of  procurement   <_,{  the  Shrike 
antiradar    missile     The    conunittee    recom- 
mends restoration  of  $7,100,000  for  this  pur- 
pose   The   commiuee's    action    represents   a 
reduction  of  $2,400,000  in  the  revised  budget 
estimate. 

The    recommended    appropriation    of    .Jl.- 
448  1  million  plus  »i:32  4  million  estimated  to 
be   made   avail.ibie   from   other  sources   will 
provide  a  total  program  of  «1.580  5  million. 
•  •  •  •  , 

AG.\t-45A  Shrike  antiradar  missile. — $7.1 
million  is  recommended  for  the  procurement 
of  Shrike  antu-adar  missiles.  This  is  an  air- 
to-ground  nonnuclear  missile  designed  to 
home  on  and  destroy  and  Impair  enemy  radar 
Installations.  It  is  used  on  the  F-105  and  F-i 
aircraft 

•  •  •  . 

Mr  ELLENDER.  There  is  also  a  resto- 
ration of  $27  8  million  for  Mark-48  tor- 
pedo procurement  m  order  to  sustain 
effective  competition,  provide  an  up-to- 


date  conventional  torpedo  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  to  expedite  early  test- 
ing. 

An  explanation  of  Uiis  restoration  can 
be  found  on  page  82  of  the  report 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
pertinent  report  language  at  this  point 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  report 
language  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows 

Ordnaru-f  tuppitrt  fqutpmi^t — The  House 
made  a  reduction  of  •340300,000  In  the  budg- 
et activity  enatled,  "Ordnance  support 
equipment,"  of  which  175.700.000  was  applied 
to  'he  request  .if  »174  20f)0OO  for  the  two 
versions  of  the  Mark  48  torpedo  The  com- 
mittee recommends  restoration  of  $27  800.000 
of  this  reduct4i)n  Ttils  action  represents  a  re- 
duction of  $212,400,000  in  the  revised  budget 
ostlmate 

Mr  ELLP:NDER  Tlu-re  is  also  a  resto- 
riition  of  $10  million  for  the  Air  Force's 
.■ihort-rani!e  attack  missile  SRAxM'  for 
preproductlon  funding  when  and  if  pend- 
iru;  tesUs  support  a  dtx-lsum  to  proceed 
with  production  of  this  missile  for  the 
FB-111  and  B-52  airrraft 

The  explanation    for   this   restoration 

can  be  found  on  page  101  of  the  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Inclusion 

of    pertinent    rp[K)rt    language    at    this 

point 

Tlipre  being  no  objection,  the  report 
language  was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Short -ranQr-attatk  rnismlp  The  House  dis- 
allowed the  requeiBt  of  $20.400  000  for  the 
s h ort- range- II tta<-k  mlssllf  SRAMi  It  Ls  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  runds  should  be 
made  available  t^)  support  a  decision  to  go 
into  production  on  this  missile,  if  such  a  de- 
cision Is  made  by  the  Secretar\-  of  Defense 
For  this  reason,  the  committee  recommends 
the  allowance  of  «io  million  for  this  purpose 
This  action  represents  a  reduction  of  $10.- 
4iK) ooo  In  the  revised  budget  estimate 
•  •  •  •  . 

Short-range  attack  misnle  tSRAM)  $10 
million  Is  recommended  for  the  SRAM  missile 
program.  The  SRAM  is  an  air-to-ground  nu- 
liear  missile  designed  for  defense  suppres- 
sion and  standoff  attacks  against  .soft-  to 
medium-hard  targets,  surface-to-air  missile 
sues,  and  ground  radar  facilities  It  Is  to  t)e 
-arrled  on  the  FB- 1 1 1  and  B-52  aircraft  Due 
to  the  development  of  a  number  of  technical 
pr.jblems.  It  has  been  determlne<i  not  to  Ini- 
tiate pnjductlon  of  the  SRAM  missile  as  orig- 
inally planned  The  tunds  recommended  will 
allow  for  the  initiation  of  production  in  the 
last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1970  if  the  testing 
program  indicates  that  these  technical  prob- 
lems have  been  solved 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Here  Ls  also  a  restora- 
tion of  $5  million  for  the  Army's  Lance 
division  support  missile  in  order  to  avoid 
J.  readiness  and  deploj-ment  delay 

There  Ls  also  a  restoration  of  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  Navys  underwater  long- 
range  missile  research— ULMS — pro- 
gram designed  as  a  submarine  launched 
missile  system  follow-on  to  the  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  system 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
pertinent  report  language  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
lantiuage  was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Underuater,  long-range  missile  system 
lULMS)  The  revised  budget  included  a  re- 
quest of  920  mUllou  tor  the  Initiation  of 
the  underwater  long-range  missile  system 
I  ULMS)  program.  The  authorlzaUon  act 
made  a  reduction  of  $10  million  in  this  re- 
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quest,  and  the  House  made  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  $5  million  It  Is  the  view  of  the  com- 
mlttee  that  this  program  should  be  funded  at 
the  authorized  amount  and  restoration  of 
the  $5  million  reduction  Is  recommended 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  re- 
ferred to  a  while  ago  when  I  said  that 
moneys  were  being  pro\'lded  for  the  de- 
velopment of  better  submarines  to  suc- 
ceed both  Polaris  and  Poseidon  models. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  future  more  war- 
heads could  be  added  to  the  Poseidon  or 
a  better  .system  developed.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  rese«,rch  can  go  on  so  as  to  be 
able  to  provide  for  such  other  missiles  as 
may  be  developed  in  the  future  If  they 
are  needed. 

It  IS  my  sincere  belief  that  more  and 
more  research  should  be  made  in  that 
effort  so  that  we  do  not  again  make  the 
mistake  we  made  when  we  started  to 
construct  the  Polaris  several  years  a«o. 
As  we  have  seen.  It  is  already  being  re- 
placed by  Poseidon,  and  the  submarines 
built  for  Polans  are  being  adapted  to  use 
this  newly  developed  multiwarhcad 
missile 

A  restoration  of  $8  million  was  .ip- 
proved  for  the  Navy's  Condor  air-to- 
surface  missile  program  to  avoid  ter- 
mination of  the  program  designed  to  de- 
velop a  mediimi-sized  conventional 
warhead  to  be  employed  on  tactical  tar- 
gets from  a  stand-off  distance  out  of 
range  of  protective  weapons — a  descrip- 
tion of  this  missile  and  the  reasons  for 
the  restoration  can  be  found  on  page  117 
of  the  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
tinent report  language  be  included  at 
this  point. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Condor  missile  The  House  disallowed  'he 
request  of  $12,900,000  for  the  continuation  of 
development  of  the  Condor  standorf  missile. 
and  recommended  that  the  project  be  -tr- 
rninated  The  committee  shares  the  comrn 
expressed  by  the  House  committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  delav  and  increases  in  thv  -• 
of  the  program  However,  the  committee  :te:s 
that  there  Is  a  valid  requirement  for  a  mis- 
sile with  the  ca[>abllltles  of  the  Condor,  and 
restoration  of  $8  million  of  the  House  redtic- 
tlon  Is  recommended  This  action  reflects  a 
decrease  of  $4,900,000  in  the  revised  estimiue. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  restoration  of  S2 
million  was  allowed  for  the  Air  Forces 
A-X  rlose-air-support  aircraft  research 
to  permit  relatively  early  operational  ca- 
pability— a  description  of  this  restora- 
tion and  the  reason  for  it  can  be  found 
on  page  124  of  the  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ;)er- 
tlnent  language  be  included  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
language  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

-4.Y  close  air  support  aircraft:  The  revised 
budget  estimate  Included  a  request  of  $12 
million  for  the  development  of  the  AX  close 
air  support  aircraft  The  authorization  act 
made  a  reduction  of  $4  million  In  thl.s  re- 
quest and  the  House  disallowed  the  balance 
of  $8  n\illlon  It  Is  the  view  of  the  committee 
that  work  should  proceed  on  this  program, 
and  restoration  of  $2  million  is  recommended 
for  this  purpose 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  was  also  a  ie.<;- 
toration  of  S3.6  million  for  Air  Force 
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special  purpose  communications  for  very 
low  frequency  communications  during 
and  after  a  nuclear  attack. 

I  might  state  at  this  point  that  the 
committee  does  not  anticlF>ate  any  addi- 
tional requests  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  funds  during  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1970  except  for  those  funds 
needed  to  implement  increased  pay  costs. 
That  is  good  news,  Mr.  President. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  the  result 
of  the  distillation  of  efforts  of  two  ad- 
ministrations, the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  th»  Senate  committee.  For  our 
part,  we  have  devoted  long  weeks  to  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  programs 
contained  in  this  measure.  I  believe  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  reduction  that  we 
recommend  will  certify  to  our  sincerity 
of  purpose,  just  as  the  six  volumes  of 
testimony  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator 
will  demonstrate  the  committee's  indus- 
try of  application. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  devotion  to  this 
task  and  their  guidance  in  our  decision- 
making. In  particular.  I  want  to  thank 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  ) .  and  the  chairman,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  Russell)  for 
their  earnest  participaiton  and  great 
assistance. 

Also,  Mr.  President.  I  attended  vir- 
tually all  the  hearings.  We  sometimes 
have  to  throw  bouquets  at  ourselves.  I  am 
gl?d  to  say  that  I  tried  to  attend  every 
meeting,  and  I  missed  very  few  of  them. 
That  is  why  I  am  able  to  discuss  today 
some  of  the  many  reductions  and  addi- 
tions that  we  made  in  this  program. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Defense 
Department  will  restudy  many  of  these 
programs  and  trj-  to  do  a  little  more  re- 
search before  they  come  to  us  for  money 
in  order  to  build  new  systems  of  defense 
and  ask  us  to  fimd  expensive  military 
hardware  that  may  not  perform  as  ex- 
pected. It  strikes  me  that  if  that  had 
been  done  in  the  past,  there  would  have 
been  much  less  money  wasted  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  this 
bill  in  its  present  form,  for  it  represents, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  best 
resolution  possible  to  the  multitude  of 
defense  problems  with  which  it  deals. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Piesident.  I  feel  it  appropriate  to  open 
mv  biief  remarks  with  well-deserved 
praise  for  the  inherent  ability,  broad 
knowledge,  and  untiring  devotion  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  who  also  chairs 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Also,  I  wish 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr,  Ellender),  who  has  a 
very  fertile  mind,  is  a  hard  worker,  and 
is  always  on  the  side  of  economy.  It  is 
due  to  his  efforts  that  we  have  effected 
some  real  economies  in  this  bill. 

Only  1  week  ago  today,  the  House 
passed  the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1970;  only  6  days  ago,  the 
bill  was  referred  to  the  committee.  Oiur 
skillful  chairman  had  arranged  and  con- 
ducted hearings  and  directed  the  pre- 


liminary work  of  the  staff  in  such  man- 
ner that  it  was  possible  for  the  full  com- 
mittee to  report  the  bill  last  Friday,  a 
mere  72  hours  after  referral. 

I  completely  support  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  repvorted  by  the  committee, 
but  realize  that  some  Members  may  de- 
sire to  increase  specific  programs  while 
others  may  oppose  certain  programs. 
Each  of  us  well  remembers  the  many 
hours  of  debate  which  took  place  during 
consideration  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  and  research  and  de- 
velopment authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1970  last  summer.  Each  issue  was 
thoroughly  explored,  and  the  Senate 
worked  its  will  in  due  legislative  process : 
thus,  I  trust  we  may  now  continue  in  the 
spirit  of  prompt,  efficient  dispatch  which 
the  committee  has  demonstrated  and 
pass  this  bill,  go  to  conference,  and  send 
it  to  the  President  before  the  week  is 
out — at  least,  before  Christmas. 

■We  started  hearings  on  June  10.  when 
Secretary  Laird  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee and  concluded  these  hearings 
only  last  Tuesday,  when  the  Secretary 
again  appeared.  The  testimony  heard 
during  these  extensive  sessions  has  only 
reinforced  my  sincere  concern  over  the 
minimal  efforts  that  we  have  taken  to 
improve  our  strategic  offensive  capa- 
bility in  the  past  decade  or  more.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  gratified  to  report  that  we 
have  included  $100  million  in  the  bill  for 
the  development  of  an  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft,  the  B-l.  Development 
of  this  strategic  bomber  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  recent  improve- 
ments in  airframe  and  engine  design  to 
give  it  the  short  takeoff  and  landing 
capability  needed  for  dispersal  and  the 
payload,  structure,  and  speed  necessary 
for  penetration. 

In  reiterating  my  deep  concern  over 
our  lagging  stititegic  offensive  capability, 
I  in  no  manner  intend  to  cast  aspersion 
on  our  strategic  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  and  our  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missile  systems ;  however,  these  sys- 
tems do  not  afford  the  opportunity  to 
train  and  exercise  as  a  bomber  force  can. 
Minuteman  and  Polaris  is  actually  in  a 
wartime  posture  at  any  minute  of  the 
day — you  either  fire  the  missile  or  you 
do  not  fire  it.  A  first-rate  strategic 
bomber  force  can  be  exercised  and  dis- 
persed to  provide  the  additional  flexi- 
bility required  to  fulfill  our  strategic  of- 
fensive requirements.  May  I  point  out 
that  the  Air  Force  has  yet  to  be  success- 
ful in  launching  a  Minuteman  n  missile 
from  an  operational  silo.  The  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  continued  advanced 
development  of  the  B-l  strategic  bomber 
are  vital  to  our  overall  defense  posture. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  pointed  out,  the  bill  is 
$627.4  million  under  the  House  allow- 
ance and  $358  million  of  the  reduction 
results  from  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation to  provide  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1970  for  the  conversion  of  two  Polaris 
nuclear  submarines  to  the  Poseidon  con- 
figuration instead  of  the  six  as  requested 
in  the  budget  estimate  and  approved  by 
the  House.  I  agree  with  the  commit- 
tee recommendation,  but  wish  to  clear- 
ly express  my  unqualified  confidence  in 
the  Polaris  program.  This  weapons  sys- 


tem has  proven  to  be  the  most  accurate 
and  dependable  strategic  delivery  system 
known  and  has  far  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. For  this  reason,  the  committee  is 
most  apprehensive  to  proceed  more 
rapidly  in  converting  the  proven  Po- 
laris submarines  to  the  Poseidon  sys- 
tem until  the  flight  test  program  of  the 
Poseidon  missile  has  clearly  established 
its  reliability. 

As  a  continuation  of  the  submarine 
launched  missile  program,  the  bill  con- 
tains $10  million  for  the  underwater 
long-range  missile  system — ULMS.  The 
committee  recommends  that  the  execu- 
tive department  and  Congress  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  development  of 
a  more  efficient,  survivable.  sea-based 
strategic  offensive  system,  capable  of 
launching  long-range  ballistic  missiles 
from  improved  design,  quieter  subma- 
rines. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  concentrated  on 
the  dynamic  expansion  of  its  naval  pow- 
er with  emphasis  on  the  modernization 
of  their  submarine  force,  making  it  the 
world's  largest.  Following  a  period  of 
large-scale  shipyard  expansion,  new 
classes  of  Soviet  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines and  nuclear  attack  boats  are 
becoming  operational.  This  threat  re- 
quires that  research  and  development  in 
antisubmarine  warfare  capabilities  be 
given  prominent  attention.  Only  through 
the  expenditure  of  research  dollars  can 
we  achieve  the  desired  breakthroughs  in 
target  detection,  improved  torpedos  ca- 
pable of  outrunning  and  going  deeper 
than  the  new  Soviet  high  performance 
nuclear  submarines,  torpedo  counter- 
measures,  and  other  antisubmarine  war- 
fare systems. 

The  F-14  is  an  aircraft  designed  to 
provide  protection  for  the  fleet.  This  air- 
craft will  be  a  tandem-seat  flghter  in- 
corporating the  Phoenix  missile  system 
and  will  be  superior  to  current  Soviet 
fighters.  The  missile  control  system  will 
also  permit  the  employment  of  SparroR' 
and  Sidewinder  missiles,  guns,  and  nu- 
merous air-to-groimd  weapons. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  $450  million, 
the  full  budget  estimate,  and  an  increase 
of  $129  million  over  the  House  allow- 
ance. This  amoimt  will  procure  nine  air- 
craft, which  together  with  three  aircraft 
previously  funded  will  provide  the  12  air- 
craft which  the  committee  deems  re- 
quired for  an  adequate  flight  test  pro- 
gram of  the  aircraft. 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  So- 
viet development  of  high  performance 
aircraft  and  only  recently  has  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  strategic  bomber  been 
revealed.  This  caused  grave  concern  par- 
ticularly since  the  previous  administra- 
tion did  not  see  fit  to  develop  the  F-12, 
leaving  our  current  air  posture  without 
an  adequate  interceptor  aircraft.  Future 
research  and  development  funds  must 
be  provided  within  this  area. 

The  biU  includes  the  full  revised 
budget  estimate  of  $175  million  to  con- 
tinue development  of  the  Air  Force's  F- 
15  air  superiority  fighter  aircraft.  The 
F-15  is  the  first  Air  Force  airplane  de- 
signed to  achieve  very  high  levels  of  per- 
formance while  in  turning  fiight.  It  is 
designed  to  penetrate  enemy  skies  in 
roles  such  as  escorting  a  strike  force  and 
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will  c&iry  effective  mtasllee  to  do  battle 
with  enemy  Interceptors  at  lon«  range 
and  have  the  radar  to  see  them  at  these 
long  ranges.  We  strongly  hope  that  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Deijartment  of  De- 
fense can  bring  about  its  operational 
capability  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember  that 
our  requirements  for  national  defense 
are  to  a  large  degree  determined  by  our 


commitments  and  obligations  to  other 
nations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
sert at  this  polivt  In  the  Rxcoro  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee  which 
Is  a  checklist  of  U.S.  defense  treaties 
and  other  defense  arrangements  with 
40  nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prliited  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 


PARTIES  TO  DEFENSE  TREATIES  AND  OTHER  DEFENSE  ARRANGEMENTS 


Multilatwal  trMtias 


A(rMm«nU  ind  partiM 


RTO 


NATO 


SEATO 


AN2US 


BlUlcral 
•IKUtiV* 

BiMtril        oltaiMril 
trMlio         tratty 


Afgentinj       ... ^  

Auitriiia  ............. III"I""I"x 

Belgium „ I.IIl!IIIim^!!I"I!I 

Bolivia I  *  X 

Brazil r""I"I""""I  X  I 

Canada.... . .  -      --  'ye" ""' 

Chil« X  "* 

China      , ™III""""""".„ "IlIIIIIIIllII] 

Colombia        .................  '    '    X .-...—... 

Costa  Rica      x  

Cuba  ..  ,,_ '.'.'."'.  X  Illllllllllliri! 

Otnmarli  ...I". "II" 'x  ----- 

Oomitrttan  RcobBllt 1. 1. 111111111" X IIII 

Ecuador ....IIIII  X  IIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

El  Sjlvador     ..III. 11"    <  IIIIIIIIIII"III 

France  IIIIIIIII "x  *x" 

Garmanr  Federal  Republic  aif II.IIIIIIIIIIIIIII  X 

Greece III.  X  IIII 

Guatemala .  .-.-..-..——- 

Haiti i.iiiiiiiiiiiii  X       iiiiiiiiiiiriiii 

Honduras ..... .......I.IIIII  X  IIIIIIIIIIIII"* 

Iceland I.. ..IIIIIIIIIIIIII... "x  IIII 

Italy      I.I....IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII'I X  — -" 

Japan  "."..'.V.V.',V.V."I."IVI  ".. 

Korea —•-l--l-^m."""'''l""'"lllll"'.l..l'."llllllll 

Liberia .♦......._.,.... ,." lllllll"'l""l""  "'"""". 

Luiembourg . ».+-I..„...IIII.IiI"IIIIIII""x "" 

Meuco . I.I.I'x"" II" 

Netherlands,  Th» , I.IIIIIII "x II" 

New  Zetland H .l"'."""'"'.  ..  .  "x" 

NicanfiM II.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII'x IIIIIIIIII"... 

Norway '^ •— ... 

Pakistan .—...'.""""..........'..*. .      "x" 

Panama ...  x 

fintuty '..'..'..'.y.  X  l"llll"ll]l"l 

Peru X 

Philippines,  TiM "I.IIIIIII'  X 

Portugal . . . mix 

Spam 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


Thailand  „. 

Tnnidad  and  Tobago x' I~I 

Turkey      .  .... ................. x" 

United  Kingdom II. Ill  X 

Uruguay II. ..I  X 

Venetue4a.. x 


'Cuba  «as  eicluded  from  parttcipation  m  the  Inter-Amencan  System  by  Resolution  VII,  8th  Meeting  ol  Foreign  Ministers.  Punta 

u91  LStB,   i^fOrf. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  been  able  to  report  a 
bill  which  Is  $627.4  million  under  the 
House.  $5.9  billion  under  the  revised 
Nixon  sulministration  budget  estimate 
and  $7  2  billion  below  the  outgoing  John- 
son administration  proposed  budget.  The 
military  services  themselves  in  present- 
mg  a  budget  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  what  they  believe  would  give  the 
United  States  full  and  adequate  defeiLse 
proposed  a  budget  of  approximately  $109 
billion.  Our  top  military  men  such  as  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  defending  our 
country  against  any  possible  military 
threat,  naturally  would  request  what  they 
believed  was  necessary  to  meet  this  ob- 
jective. Limitations  on  our  economy  and 
resources  of  every  natiire  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Nixon  administration  to 
sharply  reduce  these  expenditures.  The 
Jomt  Chiefs  of  Staff  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances Involved  agree  and  approve 
of  President  Nixon's  military  budget  for 
the  Defense  Oepcutment. 


This  is  a  very  austere  budget.  It  would 
be  a  misrepresentation  to  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  can  make  reduc- 
tions of  this  magnitude  in  future  defense 
budgets  and  provide  a  defense  that  will 
equal  or  even  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  year  we 
saw  the  cancellation  of  two  major  pro- 
grams subsequent  to  the  budget  submis- 
sion: the  Air  Forces  manned  orbiting 
laboratory  program  was  terminated  al- 
lowmg  a  $400  million  reduction,  and  the 
Army's  Cheyenne  helicopter  program  was 
canceled  permitting  another  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  $429  million.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cancellation  of  mtijor  pro- 
grams we  have  realized  a  decline  in  com- 
bat operaUons  in  South  Vietnam  which 
permits  the  reduction  of  large  sums 
which  were  included  In  the  original  and 
revised  1970  budget  estimates  for  sup- 
port of  activities  m  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr  President,  in  subsequent  remarks 
I  may  discuss  the  funds  in  this  bill  for 
the  ABM  program.  Whether  or  not  this 
Nation   should   embark    upon    an   ABM 


program  was  discussed  for  nearl.v  2 
months  on  the  Senate  floor  earlier  this 
year.  It  would  seem  that  further  extend- 
ed debate  would  serve  no  necessary  pur- 
pose at  this  time.  The  House  feels  very 
strongly  about  the  need  for  embarking 
upon  a  very  limited  pilot- type  ABM  pro- 
gram such  as  was  contained  In  this  bin. 
The  Senate  itself  approved  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  earlier  this  year. 

The  total  amount  in  the  bill  for  the 
Safeguard  Is  $753  3  million— $400.9  mil- 
lion is  for  research  and  development  and 
$352.4  million  is  for  procurement  for 
the  various  components.  I  shall  discuss 
this  part  of  the  defense  appropriations 
at  a  greater  length  later  If  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  emphasize  again,  as  I  did  with 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  fact,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  tlie 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  as  well  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  that  the  present  defen.se 
appropriation  request  before  the  Senate 
marks  a  decrease  of  approximately  i6 
billion  below  the  Nixon  budget  and  ap- 
proximately $8  billion  below  the  Johnson 
budget.  Both  budgets  were  submitted  this 
year.  I  think  this  is  a  good  indication  of 
how  the  administration  and  Congress, 
working  in  tandem,  so  to  speak,  can  bring 
about  sizable  reductions  within  the  De- 
fense E^stablishment  without  reducine  :n 
any  way  the  effectiveness  of  the  defence 
which  is  needed  for  the  security  of  this 
country. 

Second.  I  wish  to  raise  this  question: 
Is  it  not  true  that  as  far  as  the  ABM 
construction  funds  are  concerned,  ap- 
proximately $200  million  was  available 
for  use  in  connection  with  sites  in  North 
Dakota  and  Montana  this  year? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Prom 
previously  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  carried  over; 
and  the  figure  carried  over  to  the  fl.scal 
year  1970  program  is  $60  million  or  more. 

Is  it  not  true,  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  this  bill,  that  activities  will  i>e- 
gin  this  winter  at  the  Grand  Forks  area 
and  win  begin  this  coming  spring  in  ;he 
Great  Falls.  Mont.,  area. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable activity  there  already. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Just  wanted  to 
make  the  record  clear  that  the  funds 
affected  in  the  pending  appropriations 
measure  will  in  no  way  conflict  with  the 
Army's  desire  and  plans  to  go  ahead  with 
the  work  which  has  already  been  started 
at  the  so-called  pilot  plants  In  Mon- 
tana and  North  Dakota.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  program  would 
have  to  go  on  in  a  more  limited  wa.v  if 
no  funds  were  appropriated  in  this  bill. 
but  for  both  necessary  components  and 
research  and  development  for  the  first 
stages  of  the  program  we  would  have  to 
have  the  funds  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  order  to  carrj-  on 
these  programs.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, based  on  the  evidence  presented  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
that  in  excess  of  $300  million  is  being 
asked  for  in  this  year's  appropriation  bill. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  always,  It  has  given  me 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  have 
been  able  to  work  closely  with  our  es- 
teemed chairman.  I  fully  support  this  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  which  makes  a 
major  contribution  toward  reduction  of 
our  overall  1970  budget,  yet  will  not  af- 
fect the  support  of  American  servicemen 
in  Vietnam  and  permits  us  to  make  some 
progress  in  the  modernization  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  present  the  usual  motion: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text  and  that  no 
points  of  order  be  considered  as  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  10.  after  the  world  "else- 
where." strike  out  "$8,312,000,000"  and  insert 
58.107,000,000." 

On  page  2,  line  18,  after  the  word 
•  cadets."  strllce  out  "$4,370,000,000"  and  In- 
sert   ■$4,368,400,000." 

On  page  3,  line  10.  after  the  word 
cadets,"  strike  out  "$6,835,300,000"  and  In- 
.•;ert  "$5.823.000.000." 

On  page  3.  line  19.  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$308,000,000"  and  Insert  "$306.- 
700  000". 

On  page  4.  line  2,  strike  out  '•$131,400,000" 
and  insert  "127.900,000". 

On  page  4.  line  18,  after  the  word  "law", 
strilce  out  "$83,400,000"  and  Insert  "$81,200,- 
ooO" 

On  page  6,  line  25,  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment", strike  out  "$7,214,447,250"  and  Insert 
*7. 185.841, 000";  and.  on  page  7.  line  2,  after 
the  word  "facilities",  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
!  ided.  That  not  to  exceed  $142,165,000.  In  the 
PL'cregate  of  the  unobligated  balaincee  of  ap- 
pr  'prlations  made  under  this  head  for  prior 
tiH-al  years,  and  subsequently  withdrawn  un- 
der the  Act  of  July  25.  1956  (31  U.S.C.  701). 
may  be  restored  and  transferred  to  the  ap- 
propriation account  under  this  head  for  fiscal 
\ear  1966." 

On  page  8,  line  14.  after  the  word  "Oov- 
ernment",  strike  out  "$5,037,300,000"  and  In- 
sert "$5,129,200,000":  and.  in  line  20.  after  the 
word  "stations",  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $66,000,000,  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  unobligated  balances  of  appropria- 
tions made  under  this  head  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  subsequently  withdrawn  under  the 
Act  of  July  25,  1956  (31  U.S.C.  701),  may  be 
restored  and  transferred  to  the  appropria- 
tion account  under  this  head  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966." 

On  page  9,  line  15.  after  the  word  "facill- 
ilee ",  insert  a  colon  and  "Prornded,  That  not 
to  exceed  $2,600,000.  in  the  aggregate  of  un- 
obligated bailances  of  appropriations  made 
under  this  head  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
subeequently  withdrawn  under  the  Act  of 
July  25,  1966  (31  V3.C.  701).  may  be  re- 
stored and  transferred  to  the  appropriation 
account  under  this  head  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966.". 

On  page  10,  line  21,  after  the  word  "Qov- 
trnment  ■.  strike  out  "$6,454,500,000"  and 
Insert  "$6,445,000,000". 

On  page  12.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1. 
strike  out  "$1,074,600,000"  and  insert  $1,069.- 
400,000". 

On  page  12.  line  9.  after  the  word  "Bu- 
reau", strike  out  "and  services  of  personnel 
neceaeary  to  provide  reimbursable  servlceo  for 
the  military  departments":   and.  In  line  20, 


after  the  worfl  "aircraft",  strike  out  "$300,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$297,800,000". 

On  page  IS,  at  the  beginning  of  line  15. 
strike  out  "servtces  of  p>ersonnel  necessary 
to  provide  reimbursable  services  for  the  mili- 
tary departments;". 

On  page  14.  after  line  2.  srtrlke  out: 

"National  Boaxo  fob  th«  Promotion  or 
Rotj:  Practice.  Armt 

"For  the  necessary  expenses  of  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  maintenance  of  rifle 
ranges,  the  Instruction  of  citizens  in  marks- 
manship, and  promotion  of  rifle  practice,  in 
accordance  with  law,  including  travel  of  rifle 
teams,  military  personnel,  and  individuals 
attending  regional,  national,  and  Interna- 
tional  competitions,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  incidental  expenses  of  the  National  Board; 
$52,750:  Provided,  That  travel  expenses  of 
civilian  members  of  the  National  Board  shall 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  Standard- 
ized Government  Travel  Regulations,  as 
amended.". 

On  page  14,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"thereof",  strike  out  "$41,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$37,000,000". 

On  page  16.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
strike  out  "$2,696,600,000"  and  Insert  "$2,465,- 
400.000";  and,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"available",  strike  out  "for  obligation  until 
June  30.  1972"  and  insert  "until  expended". 

On  page  16,  line  18,  after  the  word  "plants" 
strike  out  "$2,696,600,000"  and  Insert  "$2,465,- 
500.000";  and,  In  line  21,  after  the  word 
"available",  strike  out  "for  obligation  until 
June  30,  1972"  and  Insert  "until  expended". 

On  page  17.  line  8.  after  the  word 
"amended",  strike  out  "$2,588,200,000"  and 
Insert  "$2,242,770,000";  and.  in  line  9,  after 
the  word  "available",  strike  out  "for  obliga- 
tion until  June  30.  1974"  and  Insert  "untU 
expended". 

On  page  18.  line  9.  after  the  word  "plants" 
strike  out  "$1.461300,000"  and  Insert  "$1,- 
524.600,000";  and.  In  line  10,  after  the  word 
"available",  strike  out  "for  obligation  unUl 
June  30.  1972"  and  Insert  "until  expended". 

On  page  18,  line  20.  after  the  word  "avail- 
able", strike  out  "for  obligation  until  June 
30.  1972"  and  insert  "until  expended". 

On  page  19,  line  12.  after  the  word  "things". 
strike  out  "$3,434,700,000"  and  Insert  "$3  - 
380,800,000"iyjid.  in  line  16.  after  the  word 
"available",  strike  out  "for  obllgaUon  until 
June  30.  1972"  and  Insert  "untU  expended '. 

On  page  20.  line  9.  after  the  word  "things  ", 
strike  out  "$1,431,000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,- 
448.100.000";  and,  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
"available",  strike  out  "for  obligation  until 
June  30,  1972"  and  Insert  "until  expended". 

On  page  21,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"amended",  strike  out  "$1,636,000,000"  and 
insert  "$1,576,200,000";  and.  In  line  5,  after 
the  word  "available",  strike  out  "for  obli- 
gation until  June  30,  1972"  and  Insert  "imtll 
expended". 

On  page  22.  line  9,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$1,575,300,000"  and  Insert  "$1,- 
600.820.000";  and.  In  line  10.  after  the  word 
"available",  strike  out  "for  obligation  until 
June  30.  1971"  and  Insert  "until  expended". 

On  page  22,  line  17,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$2,040,400,000"  and  Insert  "$2,- 
193,251,000";  and,  in  line  18.  after  the  word 
"available",  strike  out  "for  obligation  until 
June  30,  1971"  and  Insert  "until  expended". 

On  page  22,  line  26.  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$3,066,900,000"  and  insert  "$3,062.- 
026,000";  and,  on  page  23,  Une  1,  after  the 
word  "available",  strike  out  "for  obligation 
until  June  30,  1871"  and  insert  "until  ex- 
pended". 

On  page  23.  line  12,  after  the  word  "avail- 
able", strike  out  "for  obligation  until  June 
30,  1971"  and  Insert  "untU  expended". 

On  page  28.  line  6.  after  the  word  "year", 
strike  out  the  s«nlcolon  and  "  (k)  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  not  to  exceed  nine  persons,  in- 
cluding personnel  detailed  to  International 
Military  Headquarters  and  Organizations,  at 


rates  provided  for  under  section  626(d)  (1)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended". 

On  page  44,  after  line   19.  strike  out: 

"Sec.  642.  Appropriations  heretofore  made 
available  for  Procurement  of  Equipment  and 
Missiles,  Army;  Prociirement  of  Aircraft  and 
Missiles,  Navy:  Other  Procurement,  Navy; 
Procurement,  Marine  Corps:  Aircraft  Pro- 
curement, Air  Force;  Missile  Procurement, 
Air  Force:  Other  Procurement,  Air  Force: 
and  Procurement,  E>efense  Agencies  shall 
not  be  available  for  obligation  after  June  30. 
1972.  Appropriations  heretofore  made  avail- 
able for  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy, 
shall  not  be  available  for  obligation  after 
June  30.  1974.  Appropriations  heretofore 
made  available  under  the  headings  Research, 
Development,  Teet,  and  Evaluation,  Army; 
Research,  Development.  Test  and  Evaluation, 
Navy;  Research.  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force;  and  Research,  Devel- 
opment. Test,  and  Evaluation,  Defense  Agen- 
dea  shall  not  be  available  for  obligation  after 
June  30,  1971.". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

"Sec.  642.  (a)  Amounts,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  approved  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
of  any  appropriations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  available  for  procurement  (except 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navyl  which 
(1)  win  remain  unobligated  as  of  the  close 
of  any  fiscal  year  for  which  estimates  are 
submitted  and  (2)  which  have  been  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  three  or  more  fiscal 
years,  shall  be  proposed  for  rescission. 

"(b)  Amounts,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  of  any 
appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
available  for  Shipbuilding  which  1 1 )  will 
remain  unobligated  as  of  the  close  of  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  estimates  are  submitted 
and  (2)  which  have  been  available  for  obli- 
gation for  five  or  more  fiscal  years,  shall  be 
proposed  for  rescission. 

"(c)  Amounts,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  smd  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  of  any 
appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
available  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  (except  Emergency  Fund,  De- 
fense) which  (1)  will  remain  unobligated  as 
of  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year  for  which  esti- 
mates are  submitted  and  (2i  which  have 
been  available  for  obligation  for  two  or  more 
fiscal  years,  shall  be  proposed  for  rescission". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUESTIONABLE  ACTIVITIES  OF 
OEO  LAWYERS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  OEO  bill,  I  introduced 
an  amendment  which  would  have  al- 
lowed the  Navaho  Tribe  to  use  legal  serv- 
ices of  that  offlqe  at  their  choosing.  I 
pointed  out  at  the  time  that  OEO  lawyers 
were  engaging  in  highly  questionable  ac- 
tivities and  were  making  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  Navaho  Tribe. 

In  this  cormection,  I  wish  to  read  a 
letter  into  the  Record  addressed  to 
Claude  Hinman,  principal  of  the  Church 
Rock  Elementary  School  at  Church  Rock, 
N.  Mex.,  on  November  12,  1969,  because 
It  shows  how  correct  I  was  in  what  I 
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was  attempting  to  net  across  to  the  Sen- 
ate, atxjul  these  young  men  operatlnj?  as 
lawyers  and  going  around  In  Aruona  and 
New  Mexico  and  engaging  in  anything 
but  legal  activities. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

D!:.\»  Mr  HiNM.\N  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  opp<;«ltion  In  the  atrongeat  poMlble  term« 
to  iho  patriotism  program  underway  at 
Church  RcR'lc.  .^  described  in  tonights  Gal- 
lup Indept-ndent  Yuu  .ire  quoted  ad  saying 
"These  iuds  don  t  know  the  Star  Spai.ijled 
Banner  They  ought  to  have  an  awareness  of 
the  greatness  of  their  country"  This  Is  ;rne. 
but  they  ought  to  have  aji  awareness  uf  the 
faults  and  errors  of  their  country,  as  wei;.  ol 
which  there  have  been,  and  are.  many  It  la 
especially  tippdUlng  to  renUze  that  these  ire 
Indian  children  who  are  t>eing  forced  to  p<ir- 
tlclpate  in  this  program,  when  it  is  their 
people  whj  have  been  treated  moet  shabbily 
of  all  by  the  United  States 

Are  you  in  agreement  with  the  statement 
attributed  to  Mrs    Stanfleld — 

Mr  President.  I  digress  to  say  here 
that  the  Mrs  Stanfleld  referred  to  is  not 
Mrs.  Stanfleld  but  Mrs  Stafford,  who 
happens  t\?  be  a  Negro. 

Coatiniuug  reading: 

who  13  quoted  as  saying  "We  should  indoc- 
tT-inate  everv  ohlld  with  the  Idea  'if  aeing 
!oya;  to  his  country  "">  i  My  emphaal.*  i  If  so. 
I  think  'hdt  this  Ls  a  sorry  philosophy  for  a 
public  school,  which  ih.ov.ld  be  dedicated  to 
the  ."oncept  of  free  Inquiry  and  exchange  of 
ideii.'^  .w  well  as  the  pre-sentation  of  alt  ^.'des 
of  di-sp"Jted  Issues 

I  tt:.d  1'  particularly  offensive  that  you  are 
apparen'iV  a-vsiH-iating  "  patrlotlsxn"  with 
support  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  which  is. 
unquestionably  the  most  controversial  war 
of  our  time.  and.  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  most  brutal  and  unjustified  Young  chil- 
dren .ire  subjected  to  enough  pressures  from 
the  media,  tnelr  parents,  churches,  etc  to 
hold  the  ".  .ew  "my  country  right  or  wrong"' 
The  least  you  could  do  is  to  refrain  from 
addlni^  to  the  imbalance  in  presentation  of 
viewpoints 

I  note  among  the  pictures  appearing  in 
the  Indepe^ndent  st-n.e  of  drawings  of  sol- 
diers with  i<unj  and  .everal  -A-ith  the  phrase 
OkI  Blesa  America"  It  Is.  Indeed,  unfortu- 
;;,^te  that  you  .ire  eucoura^lng  these  children 
to  glorllv  w.ir  and  all  ltd  attendant  Inhu- 
manity Likewise,  it  is  deplorable  for  you  to 
stimulate  the  express  of  what  is.  m  elTect. 
a  prayer.  In  violation  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  that  public  schools  are  to  refrain  fronj 
aiiv  such  activities  There  Ls  simply  no  need 
to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  some  persons  by 
indirectly  stimulating  the  estabUshment  of 
the  Christian  i  or  Jewish  i  faith  .tmong  a 
people  who  have  traditionally  held  conflict- 
ing religious  beliefs  This  does  not  even  take 
into  consideration  these  people  who  have  no 
lalth  whatj>'->ever,  or  who  simply  wUh  to  have 
the  buslneas  of  religion  and  politics  kept 
out  of  the  schools. 

I  '.vould  also  suggest  that  you  take  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  sponsorship  of  the  orga- 
nization the  Independent  says  your  "Patrl- 
otl-.m  Committee"  Is  affiliated  with,  the  Free- 
dom Foundation  I  could  be  mistaken,  but  I 
t>elieve  that  this  organization  is  one  of  the 
extreme  right,  either  affiliated  with,  or  simi- 
lar to.  the  Birch  Society.  Mlnutemeii.  'jr 
similar  pariunUltary  and  far-right  ?rouf« 

If  you  are  not  willing  to  demonstrate  that 
your  program  Is  a  balanced  presentation  and 
to  remove  any  hint  of  religious  exercises 
from  the  curriculum  I  shall  take  whatever 
steps  I  can  to  Investigate  the  matter  mv- 
self.  and.  if  necessary,  institute  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

Kmdly  show  this  letter  to  Mrs.  StaxLSeld 


That  is  Mrs  StafTord — 
and   any   other   interested   parties. 
Sincerely, 

Stephvn  B  EirJck 

Mr  President,  the  proiiram  referred 
to  in  the  letter  was  a  Veteran.s'  Day  pro- 
gram held  in  a  si-hool  whose  enrollment 
is  99  percent  Indian  children,  at  which 
two  Vleuiam  casualty  families  were 
awarded  medals  and  various  patriotic 
displays  were  in  the  .school,  includint;  one 
bulletin  board^  display  that  read  'God 
Bless  America  " 

I  read  this  letter  into  the  Record  to 
help  to  prove  that  these  younu'  lawyers, 
engaged  ai;ain.st  the  wishes  of  the 
Navaho  tribe,  are  not  practicing  law  out 
there.  They  are  practicing  dLsruption  of 
the  .American  way  (if  life 

I  am  amazed  that  the  Republican  head 
of  the  Department  tiiiit  controls  the 
OEO  would  allow  .>iich  thintis  to  go  on.  I 
am  Koing  to  rontinue  to  be  critical  of  him. 
even  though  he  L5  a  Republican  I  believe 
that  he  has  a  responsibility  to  tiie  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  consider  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  this  country  lont; 
before  he  has  any  obligation  to  a  bunch 
of  formerly  unemployed  lawyers. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  GOLDVVATER  .Mr  President.  I 
suggest    the   absence   of    a   quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

TVie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

.Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the   quorum   call   be   rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-7CER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Me.ssjiMes  in  writin.'<  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  .lomina- 
tions  were  conununicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr  L,e«jnard.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  se.s-sion.  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  .messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

'  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
readmg  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  the  bill  'S.  3016'  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  to  authorize  advance 
funding  of  such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  aaiendmerits.  m  which  It 
reque.sted  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
that  the  House  insisted  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hou-ses  thereon,  and  that  Mr 
Perkins.  Mrs   Green.  Mr    Pttcinski,  Mr 


Brademas,  Mr  O'Hara,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr 
HATHA\^'AY,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr 
Clay,  Mr  Ayres.  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Reid  of 
New  York,  Mr  Erlenborn,  Mr  Scherll, 
Mr  Dehenback,  Mr.  Esch.  and  Mr 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin  were  appointi'd 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference 

The  messaee  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendmeni 
of  the  Senate  to  tlie  bill  'H.R.  14580'  to 
promote  the  foremn  policy,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
ashistini;  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve 
tH;or.omic  development  within  a  frame- 
work of  democratic  economic,  social. 
and  political  institutions,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disa«r(  einu  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  .Mr 
MoRr.AN  Mr  Zabloi  hi.  Mr.  Hays,  Mr 
Fa.scell.  Mr  .Adair.  Mr  Mailliard.  and 
Mr  Frelinc.huysen  were  appointed 
managers  on  tlie  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLL"nON  SIGNED 

The  messat'e  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution; 

S.  2864  .\n  act  to  amend  and  exU-iul  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  210  An  act  to  eliminate  requirements 
fur  disclosure  of  construction  details  on  pas- 
senger vessels  meeting  prescribed  safety 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  4"244  .^n  act  to  raise  the  celling  on 
appropriations  of  the  .Administrative  Con- 
lerence  of   the  L'nlted   States;    and 

H  J  Res.  10  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
March   1970  as  Volunteers  of  .America  Week 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  15090)  making  appro- 
priations for  tiie  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  warn  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  funds  for  national  defense 
on  most  items  have  been  cut  to  tlie  low- 
est acceptable  risk.  In  my  personal  opin- 
ion, we  have  already  cut  entirely  too 
much  in  the  face  of  everincreasing 
Soviet  military  power. 

This  bill  has  been  reduced  by  $5.9  bil- 
lion from  tlie  estimated  requirement. 
Our  worldwide  forces  are  being  cut  back 
It  IS  reported  that  President  Nixon  to- 
night will  announce  further  withdrawals 
from  Vietnam. 

Mr  President,  we  have  a  very  unique 
and  unusual  situation  this  year  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  reductions  already 
made  in  our  national  defense  pro- 
grams The  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory— MOL — progrEim  has  been  termi- 
nated. This  amounted  to  a  $400  million 
reduction.  I  might  point  out  that  this 
is  one  of  the  Soviets  main  experimental 
programs. 

The  Cheyenne  helicopter  program  has 
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been  stopped.  This  amoimted  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  $429  million.  The  Army's  Main 
Battle  Tank  program  has  been  cut  back 
with  more  than  a  $20  million  reduction. 
A  letter  from  Secretary  Packard  to 
Chainnan  Ru.ssell  indicates  this  might 
be  reduced  another  $10  million  but  no 
other  reductions  on  the  MBT-70  tank 
.should  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
essential  items  of  military  hardware 
that  have  been  reduced.  Combat  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam  have  been  curtailed 
severely  during  the  first  5  months  of 
this  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  has  cut  the  fiscal  year  1970  pro- 
gram by  S3  billion.  Our  Nation  cannot 
expect  to  make  any  further  cuts  in  the 
fcicseeable  future. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  defer  the 
piocuremcnt  of  the  F-14  aircraft  for 
the  Na\T  The  House  disallowed  $275 
million  for  this  program.  In  my  view, 
this  is  a  fatal  mistake.  Funds  have  been 
restored  in  the  Senate  bill  to  provide  for 
a  total  of  12  F-14's  for  the  test  pro- 
LTam  This  Ls  a  bare  minimum.  The 
Navy  must  be  permitted  to  go  forward 
with  this  modern  fighter  for  the  fleet. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some 
talk  of  not  approving  the  fimds  for  the 
ABM  wliich  have  been  authorized.  In 
view  of  the  extensive  previous  review 
and  approval  of  this  program  by  the 
Senate.  I  strongly  recommend  that  such 
ideas  be  forgotten.  Our  urgent  need  for 
this  defense  has  been  further  document- 
ed since  my  distinguished  colleagues  ap- 
proved the  minimum  deplo>'inent  of 
the  ABM  to  defend  against  the  Soviet 
ICBM's.  Anyone  who  proposes  to  cut 
funds  for  the  ABM  will  face  strong  op- 
po.sition. 

The  C-5A  super  transport  has  been 
cut  back  from  123  aircraft  to  81.  This 
will  .seriously  reduce  our  flexibility  for 
response  to  reinforce  our  overseas  forces 
in  time  of  iJeril. 

This  bill  is  already  a  compromise 
which  reveals  risks  to  our  national  se- 
curity due  to  the  pressure  of  domestic 
problems.  Our  present  as  well  as  our 
future  capabilities  have  been  reduced. 
Unanticipated  requirements  in  South- 
east .'^sia  cannot  be  met  "tt-ith  oiir  re- 
duced militar\'  capability. 

Mr.  President,  the  slowdown  of  new 
weapons  development  and  the  critical 
reduction  of  our  force  structure  are 
coming  at  a  perilous  time  in  our  his- 
tciy.  For  the  first  time,  the  Sonets  are 
moving  ahead  of  us  in  military  capa- 
bility 

The  Rus.sian  naval  fleet  totals  1,575 
vessels,  as  opposed  to  894  for  the  United 
States.  Moreover.  58  percent  of  the  U.S. 
Navy's  combat  ships  are  20  years  old  or 
more:  but  only  1  percent  of  the  Soviet 
navy  is  that  old. 

We  have  143  submarines;  the  Soviets 
liHve  more  than  375.  We  have  81  nuclear 
powered  units;  the  Soviets  have  65,  but 
they  are  building  one  nuclear  sub  a 
month,  and  may  surpass  us  by  the  end 
of  1970.  By  1978.  they  may  well  have 
constructed  between  100  and  150. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Soviets 
surpassed  us  in  the  number  of  ICBM's 
and  they  continue  to  build  at  a  constcmt 
rate. 


Mr.  President,  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion must  not  be  exposed  to  any  further 
risks  to  accommodate  domestic  needs. 
The  appropriations  bill  before  us  today 
in  view  of  pervious  reductions  is  already 
a  grave  risk.  I  strongly  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues not  to  propose  further  reductions. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  it  was 
my  intention  to  offer  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment on  Laos  at  this  time  but.  pending 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  it  for  my  own  use,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
relinquishing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  ( Mr.  Cooper  )  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  ( Mr.  Mansfield  )  propose 
an  amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  46,  t)etween  lines  8  and  9,  insert  a 
new  section  as  follows : 

"Sec.  643.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of 
local  forces  in  Laos  or  Thailand  except  to 
provide  supplies,  materiel,  equipment,  and 
facilities,  including  maintenance  thereof,  or 
to  provide  training  for  such  local  forces." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  is  absent  because  of  un- 
avoidable circumstances,  in  sponsoring 
the  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  have  been 
some  hearings  held  on  the  situation 
which  exists  in  Laos  as  it  relates  to  our 
participation  in  the  war. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
nuniber  of  sorties,  so-called,  which  have 
emanated  from  these  bases  has  increased 
considerably  in  recent  months. 

We  know  that  the  situation  in  Laos 
has  developed  into  a  two-sided  affair.  It 
seems  that  the  main  factors  there  are 
the  North  Vietnamese  on  the  one  hand, 
backing  up  the  Pathet  Lao,  who  number 
something  in  the  order  of  50,000  and 
who  have  been  in  constant  violation  of 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1962  since  the 
agreement  was  made.  On  our  part  when 
the  Geneva  accords  were  reached,  we 
withdrew  what  tmiformed  elements  we 
had  in  Laos.  However,  with  the  passage 
of  time  and  the  difficulty  which  beset  the 
royal  Laotian  army,  we  have  stepped  up 
our  activity  in  that  imhappy  kingdom. 

Much  of  this  activity  is  centering 
around  the  infiltration  of  men  and  sup- 
plies down  the  so-called  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail,  which  goes  through  the  panhandle 
of  Laos. 

There  has  also  been  air  suport  to  the 
Royal  Laotian  Forces  in  the  carrying  out 
of  activities  in  the  Plaine  des  Jarres 
and  elsewhere  in  that  coimtry. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  I  believe,  that  the 
Pathet  Lao  would  not  be  able  to  f  imction 
without  the  support  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other,  that  the  Royal  Laotian  Army  it- 
self would  be  placed  in  a  very  precarious 


position  without  the  air  support  of  the 
United  States  and  the  training  given  to 
the  few  pilots  wliich  the  Laotian  king- 
dom has. 

I  think  there  should  be  brought  out 
also  in  a  general  discussion  of  Laos,  the 
fact  which  has  been  known  for  some 
months  now,  that  the  Chinese  under  an 
agreement,  tacit  or  otherwise,  with  a  pre- 
vious Laotian  Government  has  been 
building  a  road  down  from  Menglien  in 
Yimnan  Province  into  Laos  itself.  And 
the  road  terminates  at  a  place  called 
Muong  Soui. 

There  are  shafts  in  both  directions. 
The  one  on  the  left,  looking  south,  is  an 
extension  which  has  been  begun  along 
Route  19  toward  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  And,  the 
one  on  the  right,  extending  toward  Thai- 
land, has  been  extended  only  a  very  short 
distance,  despite  the  reports  which  have 
come  out  recently  that  great  activity  is 
underway  in  that  particular  area  and 
that  the  Chinese  have  two  divisions  there. 
When  I  was  in  Laos  in  August,  the 
figure  was  anywhere  from  three  to  10 
battalions  of  Chinese  along  the  road, 
mostly  labor  troops  and  antiaircraft 
personnel. 

The  consensus  was  that  a  figure  of  four 
or  five  battalions  would  be  closer  to  the 
truth. 

I  note  in  the  press  recently  where 
Souvannah  Phouma,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Laos  has  indicated  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  two  divisions  in  Laos.  And 
he  sets  the  number  at  five  Chinese  bat- 
talions along  the  road  primarily  extend- 
ing from  Menglien  in  Yunnan  down  to 
Muong  Soui  in  northern  Laos. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  President 
on  several  occasions  has  stated  definitely 
and  without  qualification  that  there  are 
no  U.S.  combat  troops  in  Laos. 

I  believe  that  to  be  a  true  statement  of 
fact,  if  by  that  we  ^lean  the  foot  soldiers 
as  such.  There  are,  of  course,  other  types 
of  activities  going  on. 

Certainly  airlines  are  in  operation 
there.  They  are  operating,  at  least  in 
part — perhaps  in  large  part — on  Ameri- 
can funds. 

And  what  I  am  saying  is  nothing  secret, 
because  it  has  been  carried  in  the  pT^ss 
and  it  is  public  knowledge. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
been  carrying  on  additional  sorties 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  coming 
down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  is  in 
support  of  the  Royal  Laotians  around 
the  Plaine  des  Jarres  is,  of  course,  open 
knowledge. 

The  point  of  the  Cooper  amendment 
is  that  we  do  not  want  to  become  in- 
volved in  Laos.  We  do  not  want  to  be- 
come involved  in  another  Vietnam,  no 
matter  where  it  would  be.  And,  while 
there  is  perhaps  some  justification  for 
what  is  going  on  at  the  present  time, 
there  certainly  is  no  justification  for 
this  coimtry  getting  involved  deeper  and 
deeper  and,  in  effect,  becoming  the 
keeper  of  the  keys  as  far  as  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  is  concerned. 

Providing  supplies,  materiel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities,  including  the  main- 
tenance thereof,  and  the  providing  of 
training  for  local  forces  is  being  imder- 
taken  at  the  present  time.  We  are  pro- 
viding supplies.  We  are  providing  ma- 
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tertel.  We  are  providing  equipment  and 
facilities.  We  are  providing  training  fur 
local  forces,  those  belonging  m  the 
Royal  LaoUan  Army  as  well  as  those 
that  operate  on  a  small  Independent  ba- 
sts, the  Meo  and  the  other  tribesmen  who 
have  been  supplied  by  us 

They  are  carrying  on  clandestine  ac- 
tivities and  making  a  contribution  to- 
ward stability  in  the  areas  In  which  they 
live  and  In  which  they  function. 

The  Important  thing,  and  I  believe 
this  Is  the  intention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  administration,  is  that  one  Korea 
is  more  than  enough,  that  one  Vietnam 
is  more  than  enough,  and  that  this 
country  does  not  want  to  become  Involved 
in  any  other  area  on  a  basis  approximat- 
ing that  in  which  we  find  ourselves  In 
Vietnam  at  the  present  time 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  doubt, 
or  at  least  very  few  would  doubt,  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  go  into 
Vietnam.  And  it  Is  just  as  well  to  stale 
it  publicly 

My  view  does  not  agree  with  that  of 
some. of  njy  colleagues,  because  I  think 
the  difflciilty  arose  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  1963  And 
many  of  my  colleagues  looked  upon  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  as  a  dictator  and  as  a  hard 
man. 

Well,  he  may  have  been  hard,  but  at 
least  he  furnished  a  timely  civilian  .sta- 
bility to  that  government  which  kept  us 
from  going  in  and  which  was  able  to 
function  on  the  basis  of  only  a  relatively 
few  American   advisors  being  there. 

I  use  the  term  relatively  few  American 
advisers  in  comparison  with  the  figures 
today.  However,  with  the  assassination 
of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  began  a  continual 
succession  of  military  dictatorships.  And 
that  is  what  we  still  have  In  Vietnam 
today.  I  believe,  despite  the  so-called  elec- 
tion m  September  1966.  Under  that  suc- 
cession, we  have  been  groimd  down  in 
that  area. 

We  have  spent  well  in  excess  of  $100 
billion. 

Our  total  casualties  up  to  December 
II.  1969.  amounted  to  307.242.  and  of  that 
niimber.  206.420  have  been  wounded  in 
battle.  39.742  have  died  in  combat,  and 
7.080  have  died  in  other  than  combat 
situations  The  total  number  as  of  De- 
cember 11  is  307.242.  While  the  figures 
are  declmmg.  the  end  is  not  m  sight, 
even  with  the  sizable  withdrawal  of  forces 
which  this  administration  has  under- 
taken and  which  I  hope  it  will  speed  up 
and  move  as  rapidly  as  it  possibly  oan. 

May  I  say  in  that  respect  that  I  am 
delighted  that  this  administration  has 
brought  about  a  deescalation  of  the  war 
and  that,  rather  than  a  step-up,  or  a 
continuing  increase  In  forces,  or  a  stabi- 
llaing  at  the  548.000  or  550.000  level.  The 
figure  now  is  somewhere.  I  believe,  be- 
low 480,000.  The  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, the  acceleration,  is  not  fast  enough. 
I  wish  it  could  be  faster.  If  I  had  my  way, 
it  would  be.  The  final  responsibility  rests 
with  the  President  and  I  am  sure  he  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  bring  about  a  decel- 
eration of  this  war,  a  deescalation  of  this 
war,  and  Lb  trying  to  find  a  pathway  to 
peace  which  will  bring  about,  in  time, 
a  total  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  this 
coimtry. 


Nevertheless  the  black  boxes  are  still 
coming  home  Men  are  still  dying  in  com- 
bat, even  though  the  deaths  are  de- 
creasing 

Too  many  Americans  are  Involved  in 
a  country  in  which  we  really  have  no 
vital  Interest.  It  Is  an  area  In  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves,  of  all 
kinds  and  all  sorts,  will  have  to  make  the 
Anal  decision  as  to  what  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  wsint,  what  kind  of  future 
they  envisage,  and  what  kind  of  life 
their  people  will  lead.  It  is  not  up  to  us: 
it  Is  up  to  them. 

So  I  hope  that  this  amendment,  offered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  myself,  will  be  agreed 
to,  as  a  means  of  indicating  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  become  Involved  in  another 
Vletrmm  in  Laos  or  Thailand  or  amy- 
where  else 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  I  expect  to  support 
It.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  ques- 
tions by  way  of  clarification. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  amend- 
ment, it  does  not  prohibit  money  in  this 
bill  to  provide  training  for  local  forces  in 
Laos  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  Laos  or  Thailand. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  It  does  not  prevent 
supplies,  materiel,  equipment,  and  facil- 
ities being  .supplied  to  those  forces? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not. 

Mr  FLTJJRIGHT.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  hearings  or  In  this  bill  that  Indi- 
cates to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  what 
we  are  doing  by  way  of  providing  train- 
ing to  local  forces  in  Laos' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  have  to  refer 
that  question  to  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  conunlttee.  who  has  been  called  on, 
on   short   notice,   to  handle   this  bill. 

As  I  recall,  some  Information  was  given. 
I  do  not  know  the  details  even  though  I 
happen  to  serve  on  the  particular  sub- 
committee It  had  to  do  with  traiiiing 
pilots,  servicing  planes,  and  other  activi- 
ties carried  on  primarily  In  Thailand  and 
not  in  Laos  itself,  because  of  the  Geneva 
accords. 

Mr  FUI^RIGHT  May  I  ask  it  in  a  lit- 
tle different  way?  Does  the  majority  lead- 
er believe  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  be  called  upon  to  vote  for  the 
appropriation  in  this  bill,  which  is  just 
under  $80  billion'  Incidentally  I  want 
to  congratulate  both  committees  for 
having  cut  what  seems  to  me  a  reasonable 
amount  My  question  is  whether  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  being  called  upon 
ta  vote  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  for 
a  program  which  they  are  uninformed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Yes.  I  think  we 
should,  in  view  of  a  situation  which  has 
developed  over  the  years.  After  all.  the 
United  States  was  responsible  in  large 
part  for  brmglng  about  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords of  1962.  which  supposedly  divided 
Laos  into  a  tripartite  kingdom — the  so- 
called  neutralists,  the  rightist  groups, 
and  the  Pathet  Lao — who  agreed  to  di- 
vide the  representation  of  the  country 
into  three 

Since  that  time,  this  fiction  has  been 
kept  alive,  at  least  on  a  theoretical  baslA. 


and  one-third  of  the  seats  in  Vientiane 
have  been  set  aside  for  the  Pathet  Lao 
to  occupy,  which  they  are  loath  to  do 

Furthermore.  In  connectlwi  with  that. 
I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  Is  stationed  permanently  in  Vienti- 
ane a  100-man  Pathet  Lao  company— 
for  what  purpose,  I  do  not  know,  but 
at  least  it  is  there.  We  have  Involved  the 
Laotians  to  such  an  extent  that  we  h.ue 
created  an  obligation  which  Is  most  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  get  out  of  at  the  present 
time. 

What  I  oppose  is  the  stepup  of  activi- 
ties there  which  carries  with  It  the  threat 
of  gi eater  participation  and  which  tbi- 
rles  with  it  the  possibility  that  if  it  cet."; 
out  of  hand  or  goes  too  far.  we  may  be- 
come involved  in  another  Vietnam 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  it  might  amount  to  another 
Vietnam.  But  I  do  not  understand  l^ow 
the  Senate  can  exercise  a  proper  judg- 
ment in  this  matter  if  it  Is  not  informed 
as  to  what  is  being  done  with  the  moneys 
In  this  program.  This  is  the  only  rase 
I  know  of  outside  of  a  strictly  intelli- 
gence operation  in  which  we  are  expect,  d 
to  act  without  detailed  information  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  make 
anything  public.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  the  Senate,  in  executive  session, 
should  be  informed  by  the  sponsor.^  of 
the  proposed  legislation  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration ns  to  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  finance  in  this  operation.  Aside 
from  what  we  normally  call  the  typical 
intelligence  operations,  upon  which  tra- 
ditionally we  have  not  requested  infor- 
mation even  In  executive  session,  I  be- 
lieve we  need  information  now.  I  do  re- 
call, however,  we  did  have  one  execu- 
tive session  last  year  to  discuss  tl.at 
matter 

But  verj*  large  sums  of  money  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  I  believe  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  activities  that  are  men- 
tioned in  the  amendment.  But  they  are 
not  Identified  and  no  Members  of  the 
Senate,  or  at  least  very  few,  know  what 
they  are  voting  on. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  have  come  to  .^^uch 
a  pass — as  we  became  Involved  so  deeply 
in  Vietnam — that  we  are  threatened  to 
become  Involved  in  Laos.  The  Senate 
should  be  Informed. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  congratu- 
lated the  President  on  deescalating  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  But  what  good  is  this 
going  to  do  If  we  are  escalating  the  war 
in  Laos  at  the  same  time  as  much  as  we 
are  deescalating  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  valid  ques- 
tion, and  the  Senator  makes  a  fair  com- 
parison. 

I  would  be  prepared — this  may  come 
as  a  surprise;  I  just  happened  to  think 
of  it — to  sugge.<;t  at  an  appropriate  time 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
to  listen  to  this  information,  and  in  that 
way  to  educate  oiirselves  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent covering  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  that 
from  the  majority  leader. 

On  last  Saturday,  I  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  a 
letter  asking  basic  questions  on  money 
and  commitments  to  Lao6.  My  purpose 
was  to  give  notice  that  I  would  expect 
this  information,  which  can  be  supplied 
by  the  executive  branch,  by  way  of  the 
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Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  think 
that  the  Senate  should  have  such  Infor- 
mation before  It  is  called  upon  to  vote. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say— if  the 
chairman  will  pardon  me — that,  in  my 
opinion,  without  the  American  assistance 
now  going  to  Laos,  it  would  have  fallen  a 
long  time  ago;  that  the  Pathet  Lao  on 
paper  would  have  been  successful,  but  in 
reality  North  Vietnam,  with  its  huge  con- 
centration of  troops,  would  have  assumed 
actual  and  physical  control;  and  that  If 
that  happened,  we  would  be  confronted 
with  a  situation  w^ith  the  Laotians  or 
North  Vietnamese,  whichever  group  was 
Ir.  control,  at  the  Mekong. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  have  a  treaty 
relationship  with  Thailand  which  is  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  Southeast 
A.-^ian  Treaty  Organization.  The  head- 
quarters are  in  Bangkok.  Unlike  the  situ- 
ation applicable  to  Laos.  Cambodia,  and 
South  Vietnam  there  is  no  question  but 
that  we  would  be  Involved  under  the 
terms  of  the  Southeast  Asian  Treaty 
Organization,  but  involved  only  through 
constitutional  processes  because  that  Is 
included  toward  the  ends  of  the  treaty. 
So  we  have  a  situation  there  which  is 
delicate,  dlfQcult,  dangerous,  extremely 
hard  to  explain.  It  is  tied  very  closely  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  In  which  we  never 
should  have  become  Involved.  It  Is  not 
only  a  mistake;  it  is  a  tragedy,  on  the 
basis  of  these  complex  factors  we  find 
that  the  situation  developing  in  Laos  has 
Increased  our  participation  smd  activity 
there.  It  has  been  responsible  for  the 
questions  raised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
other  Members  of  this  body  who  are  fear- 
ful of  what  might  happen  in  the  future 
If  a  curb  is  not  established  in  this  body. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  like  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, I  was  very  much  opposed  to  be- 
coming involved  in  a  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
want  to  make  sure  we  do  not  get  Involved 
in  any  more  Vietnams. 

I  could  support  the  proposal.  This 
would  not  prevent  assistance  to  a  coim- 
try  like  Indonesia  which  fought  off  com- 
munism. We  could  give  them  assistance, 
such  as  military  or  economic,  but  no 
manpower  assistance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  in  Laos,  too. 
These  items,  which  are  allowable,  fit  In 
very  nicely  with  t4^e  Nixon  doctrine 
which  says.  In  effect,  v^e  are  primarily  a 
Pacific  power  with  peripheral  Interests 
on  the  Asian  mainland.  The  purpose 
would  be  that  our  friends  would  receive 
logistical  help  and  economic  assistance, 
but  no  further  use  of  American  man- 
power on  the  Asian  mainland,  no  further 
use  of  American  military  power  imless 
there  were  a  nuclear  confrontation  and 
then  all  bets  would  be  off. 

This  amendment  would  strengthen  the 
President's  hand  because  It  says  to  him 
'The  executive  branch  caruiot  go  be- 
yond what  is  now  being  done;  the  sit- 
uation may  have  already  gone  a  little 
too  far  but  you  said  that  there  are  no 
U.S.  combat  troops  In  Laos." 

Secretary  Rogers,  In  his  appearance 
before  the  National  Education  Television 
commentators,  on  a  television  show, 
stated  that  the  President  did  not  Intend 
to  become  Involved  in  Laos.  I  am  para- 
phrasing, but  that  Is  what  he  said. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  be- 
lieve the  acting  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee said,  regarding  the  money  In  this 
bill,  that  It  could  be  used  in  Laos. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  It 
is  agreeable  with  the  Senator,  I  would 
like  to  shield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont briefly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  tills 
admlmstratlon  desires  to  engage  In  any 
more  Vietnams  in  Laos  or  anywhere 
else;  and  if  the  administration  should 
change  in  the  future  I  am  satisfied  the 
Senate  would  never  approve  of  any  more 
Vietnam  like  confilcts. 

However,  I  rose  to  speak  In  reference 
to  what  the  majority  leader  said  earlier 
in  regard  to  Vietnam.  As  of  December 
11,  lEist  Thursday,  I  find  that  our  troop 
strength  in  South  Vietnam  was  472,500. 
That  indicated  a  reduction  of  2,700  for 
the  week  of  December  4  to  December 
11.  Previous  to  that,  the  previous  week, 
there  was  a  reduction  of  4,500.  This 
means  a  total  of  something  over  71,000 
troops  having  been  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam,  largely  within  the  last 
3  months,  at  a  rate  of  about  20,000  a 
month.  That  rate  of  withdrawal  may  not 
hold  good  for  each  of  the  months  ahead, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  withdrawal 
program  is  11,500  ahead  of  schedule, 
ahead  of  what  was  projected  for  Decem- 
ber 15,  with  4  days  yet  to  go.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that,  at  anywhere  near  the 
present  rate  of  withdrawal,  80,000  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  before  the  beginning 
of  the  year;  and  probably  100,000  by 
the  first  of  February  and  possibly  more. 
I  Just  do  not  know,  but  that  is  my  best 
guess  at  this  time. 

I  thought  those  figures  would  be 
worthwhile  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  for  the  benefit  of  Members  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  for  those  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  performing  a  com- 
mendable service.  I  am  delighted  that  he 
has  placed  the  figures  in  the  Record. 
I  congratulate  the  President  for  being 
11,500  ahead  of  schedule,  4  days  before 
the  withdrawal  date,  December  15,  which 
is  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  quote  now  from  the  statement 
by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State 
in  a  National  Education  Television  net- 
work interview.  He  was  asked  about 
whether  or  not  Laos  would  develop  into 
another  Vietnam-type  conflict.  He  said : 
The  President  won't  let  it  happen. 

Continuing,  he  said : 

I  mean  we  have  learned  one  lesson,  and 
that  is  we  are  not  going  to  fight  any  major 
wars  In  the  mainland  of  Asia  again  and  we 
are  not  going  to  send  American  troops  there, 
and  we  certainly  aren't  going  to  do  it  unless 
we  have  the  American  public  and  the  Con- 
gress behind  us. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefiy? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  I  wish  to  say  would  fit  In  before 
the  explanation  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellznder)  as  to  the 
money.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question,  which 


I  arrEinged  to  ask  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  . 

It  is  a  fact,  when  he  allows  materiel 
and  training  you  must  contemplate  cer- 
tain American  i>ersormel  in  the  trcdnlng 
or  logistical  handling  of  the  materiel.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  get  the 
last  part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  you  assume  in 
Laos  or  Thailand  we  will  be  giving  some 
support,  actively  training,  and  so  forth, 
there  will  be  American  manpower  in- 
volved, will  there  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  there  would  be 
American  manpower  involved:  there  is 
American  manpower  Involved.  There  are 
the  intelligence  activities  which  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  referred  to, 'and 
that  is  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  as  far  as  the 
training  is  concerned,  most  of  it  would 
be  in  Thailand,  to  observe  the  concept 
of  neutrality.  We  have  an  extra  large 
military  mission  In  Laos,  and  I  suppose 
in  view  of  the  circimistances  that  may 
be  understandable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  of  the  questions  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  want  to 
clarify  is:  If  our  advisory  people,  who 
are  military  representatives,  advisers  and 
so  forth,  come  under  attack,  should  not 
the  reco,rd  be  perfectly  clear  that  U.S. 
advisory  troops  are  free  to  defend  them- 
selves; that  is,  they  have  the  right  of 
self-defense  but  again  we  should  utter 
caution  that  that  should  not  represent 
general  authorization  to  engage  in  com- 
bat operations  or  to  draw  us  in  because 
U.S.  troops  have  been  attEu:ked  who  are 
engaged  in  some  advisory  role. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  give  a 
response? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
troops  in  any  cotmtry  in  the  world  would 
have  every  right  to  protect  themselves 
and  I  would  hope  they  would.  We  do  not 
have  too  many — and  we  really  have  no 
troops,  £is  such,  in  Laos,  but  what  we  do 
have  is  a  military  mission  which  repre- 
sents the  four  services,  the  Marine  Corps, 
the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Air  Force, 
stationed  at  Vientiane.  From  what  I 
gather,  they  attend,  pretty  much,  to  their 
own  knitting. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  I  wanted  to  know  the  effect 
on  this  amendment  of  the  commitment 
resolution.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  is 
intended  here  is  an  actual  implementa- 
tion in  advance  of  our  being  faced  with 
the  issue  of  the  commitment  resolution 
which  has  already  passed  the  Senate  and 
which  says  that  matters  that  will  in- 
volve us  in  any  major  military  respon- 
sibility must  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
under  the  constitutional  processes  which 
relate  to  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Without  question.  I 
think  that  Secretary  Rogers  made  that 
tacit  recognition  when  he  said  in  effect — 
and  I  quote  it  again,  because  it  is  a  very 
important  passage  from  his  interview: 

I  mean  we  have  learned  one  lesson,  and 
that  Is  we  are  not  going  to  fight  any  major 
wars  in  the  mainland  of  Asia  again  and  we 
are  not  going  to  send  American  troops  there, 
and  we  certainly  aren't  going  to  do  it  unless 
we  have  the  American  public  and  the  Con- 
gress behind  us. 
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That  means  congressional  consultation 
before  an  action  is  taken  which  would 
go  beyond  what  they  are  doing  now 

Mr  JAVITS  If  It  IS  of  any  maior  char- 
acter necessitating  congressional  action, 
whatever  that  may  mean- 

Mr  MANSFIELD  That  is  right  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  and  under  the 
SEATO  organization  we  can  only  be- 
come involved,  at  leaust  it  says  so.  through 
the  constitutional  processes  of  this  coun- 
try That  IS  something  which  we  have 
been  prone  to  forget  in  recent  years,  and 
something  which  I  think  we  should  re- 
member constantly  from  now  on 

Mr  .JAVITS  I  should  like  to  identify 
myself  with  my  colleagues  statement  on 
that  score,  and  also  express  to  him  my 
support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  prepared  for  de- 
livery by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. Senator  Cooper,  conceming  his 
amendment  regarding  Laos  and  Thai- 
land, be  printed  m  the  Record  Senator 
Cooft:r  is-rrot  able  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  Tor  thPtlebate. 

Mr  President,  in  my  judgmentfcena- 
tor  Cooper — as  always — has  madem  wise 
and  knowledgeable  statement  which  de- 
serves the  close  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall  from  the 
Record  of  the  debate  on  Senator  Coop- 
er's amendment  to  the  Defense  procure- 
ment authorization  bill.  I  find  myself  in 
great  agreement  with  my  colleague  en 
this  vital  matter 

There   being   no   objection   the   state- 
ment  by   Senator   Cooper    was   ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 
St.^tement  by   Senator  Cooper 

On  August  12.  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Military  Procurement  Authori- 
zation Bill  which  would  have  prohibited  the 
use  of  funds  to  support  U  3.  personnel  In 
Laos  or  Thailand  In  support  of  local 
forces  engaged  In  the  local  war  there  My 
amendment  provided  that  supplies,  ma- 
terials, equipment  and  ficlll'lfs.  Includ- 
ini<  maintenance  thereof  and  training. 
oou;d  be  given  to  IiDcal  forces  in  Laos  or 
Th.ii!ancl  On  September  17.  the  amendment 
was  adopted  86-0,  and  although  Its  pur- 
pose was  clearly  understo<xi  the  Chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Comnuttee,  Senator 
Stennls.  manager  of  the  bill  was  of  the 
opinion  that  my  amendment  did  not  oover 
all  the  funds  avaUable  for  progr-runs  in  Lace 
and  Thailand  The  Amendment  was  de- 
leted in  conference 

I  have  offered  once  again  an  ;imendment 
to  the  pending  Appropriations  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  re.ids  ivs  fol- 
lows "None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  sJiall  be  used  for  the  r.upf)ort  of 
local  forces  In  Laos  or  Thailand  except  to 
provide  supplies,  material,  equipment,  and 
facilities.  Including  maintenance  thereof,  or 
to   provide   training   for   such    local    forces" 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  again 
the  same,  to  prevent  the  Llnlted  States  from 
backing  Into  a  war  that  has  not  been  con- 
sidered or  approved  by  Congress.  It  is  evi- 
dent frocn  newspaper  reports  and  from  the 
testimony  given  on  the  SynUngton  Subcom- 
mittee that  there  is  a  serious  danger  of 
becoming  more  deeply  Involved  In  the  sltu- 
.^tlon  in  Laos.  My  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit all  actions  not  already  approved  by 
the  Congress  that  are  now  taking  place  In 
Laos  and  Thailand.  The  situation  In  Laos 
Is  very  complex  Inaofar  as  the  bombing  In 
Laoe  aSects  the  war  In  Vietnam,  such  opera- 


tions as  the  interdiction  of  the  Ho  Chi 
.Mu\h  Trail  would  not  he  atTcrted  by  my 
tunendment  Our  military  personnel  would 
of    course    haw    the    right    of    self-defense 

The  uther  ixmblng  operations  that  are 
taklr.g  place,  however,  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture and  magnitude  that  the  Senate  should 
fully  understand  from  the  AdnilnlsintUon 
why  such  openiiions  are  being  iindtrtaken 
before  approval  Is  given  and  tunds  appro- 
priated There  are  dangers  of  escalation  of 
the  kind  that  have  taken  place  In  Vietnam 
The  United  States  should  not  be  Involved 
in    a    widening    of    the    war    In    South    Asia 

Because  of  the  tragic  ex(KTtence  of  Viet- 
nam I  felt  :t  necessary  that  through  tuU 
discussion  In  cloeed  session,  it  reqvilred,  that 
the  facts  essenUal  for  stjund  judgment  would 
be  obtained 

I  regret  that  the  serious  illness  of  my 
mother  has  prevented  me  from  being  In  the 
Senate  today  My  go<xl  friend  and  coiles^gue 
the  n\aJorUy  leader  Senator  M.ANSFiriD  has 
klndlv  agreed  to  introduce  'he  amendment 
for  me  in  my  ab.senoe  There  is  no  better 
expert  on  Asian  affairs  in  the  Senate  His 
wisdom  and  knowledge  on  thu  issue  will  uive 
the  Senate  a  full  understanding  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  introduced  today. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield' 

Mr    MANSFIELD    I  yield 

Mr  CrOLDWATER.  I  want  to  ivsk  the 
majority  leader  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
why  they  feel  that  any  meeting  of  this 
body  on  this  sub.iect  should  be  secret' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  just  raised  the 
quesuon.  may  I  say.  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Anzona.  in  rase  the  chair- 
man and  the  others  of  the  committee  on 
both  .sides  felt  it  would  be  more  applica- 
ble Frankly.  I  have  read  about  this  for 
so  many  years  in  the  public  prints  that 
It  IS  my  belief  that  not  much  that  is 
not  known  would  be  made  known. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  that  I 
was  in  Tliailand  2  days  ago  and  there 
are  no  major  secrets  there  ;us  to  what 
we  are  doing. 

I  am  sure  that  a  secret  meeting  of  this 
body  would  be  the  property  of  the  press 
within  minutes  after  it  was  finished. 

I  realize  that  there  are  .some  things, 
as  tiiere  are  .some  matters  in  all  military 
operations,  that  we  cannot  and  should 
not  talk  about  but  I  think  that  if  the 
American  public  is  to  be  Informed,  we 
would  be  better  off  talking  about  it  on 
the  floor,  as  to  what  the  commitments 
are.  and  why  we  feel  those  commitments 
to  be  right,  and  so  forth. 

Frankly,  I  would  be  more  in  favor  of 
an  open  hearing  than  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  a  secret  hearing,  because  I  think  it  is 
pretty  much  public  property  now,  with 
the  exception  of  testimony  that  I  would 
expect  would  be  kept  confidential. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  would  rather  it  be  out 
In  the  open,  but  if  for  .some  reason  mem- 
bers of  the  particular  committees  affect- 
ed— and  I  refer  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  both  subcommittee  and  full 
committee — felt  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  an  executive  session,  I  would  go 
along  with  it:  but.  speaking  personally. 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Let  it  be  out  in  the  open  and  let  everyone 
know  about  it 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


Mr.  ET .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
m  thorough  agreement  with  the  dis- 
tinuui.shed  Senator  from  Arizona  on  the 
points  he  has  .lust  made,  that  if  we  do 
have  an  executive  session,  in  a  matter 
of  minutes,  not  hours,  but  minutes,  the 
whole  of  the  pre.ss  will  know  about  it 
So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  I 
do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  accept- 
ing the  amendment 

As  I  -suggested  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  this  matter  tan 
ti.0  to  conference  and  no  doubt  the  con- 
ferees could  delve  into  that  matter  them- 
selves. 

Another  thing,  as  I  understood  the 
answers  to  the  questions  propounded  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  Senator  from  Montana  is  in 
agreement,  evidently,  with  the  wording 
of  section  638' a >  on  page  43  of  the  bill 
which  states: 

Six-  638.  (ai  Appropriations  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  be  avaUable  for  their 
slated  purposes  to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam:  i2i 
local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for 
related  costs,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right,  but 
what  this  does  is  spell  out  what  the  Sec- 
retan>'  of  Defense  may  determine  in  an 
area  with  which  we  are  all  in  accord. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  that  ever  comes 
about,  the  matter  can  be  brought  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  President,  and  he  can 
act  upon  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  strength 
of  the  amendment  about  which  there 
really  should  be  no  discord. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  suggested  a 
while  ago  that  I  give  to  the  Senate  a 
short  resume  of  the  amount  of  money, 
and  I  now  read  from  the  statement: 

The  recommendations  of  the  subcommit- 
tee include  approximately  890  million  for  the 
support  of  local  forces  In  Laos.  These  funds 
are  Included  in  the  bill  pursuant  to  the  uu- 
thorlty  granted  In  section  401  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  F>rocurement  and  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  entire  text  of  that  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Depabtmilnt  of   Defense   Proctjkement  .^NB 

Research    and    Development    Avthoriza- 

TiON  Act,  1970   (Pttblic  Law  91-121) 
TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  tJmted 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
as  authorized  by  law,  In  amounts  as  follows: 

AXRCRAIT 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Amy  $670,400,000;  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $2,391,200.- 
000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $3,966,700,000:  Pro- 
itded,  That  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft 
for  the  Air  Force  diirtng  fiscal  year  1970,  not 
to  exceed  $28,000,000  shaU  be  available  to 
initiate  the  procurement  of  a  fighter  aircraft 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Free  World  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  to  accelerate  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand;  the  Air  Force  shall 
( 1 1  prior  to  the  obligation  oi  any  funds  ap- 
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proprlated  pursuant  to  this  authorization, 
conduct  a  competition  for  the  aircraft  which 
shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  threat 
as  evaluated  and  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  i2)  be  authorized  to  use  a 
portion  of  such  funds  as  may  be  required  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

MISSILES 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $880,460,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $851,300,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $20,100,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,486,- 
400.000. 

NAVAL    VESSELS 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $2,983,- 
200  000. 

TRACKED    COMBAT    VEHICLES 

for  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army, 
$228  000.000:  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $37,700,- 
000:  Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized herein  shall  be  utilized  for  the 
procurement  of  Sheridan  Assault  vehicles 
(M  551)  under  any  new  or  additional  con- 
tract 

TITLE   11— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND   EVALUATION 

.src  201  Ftinds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  ;ipproprlated  during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  •  he  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  In  amounts 
as  lollows: 

For  the  Army,  SI. 646,055.000; 

For  the  Navv  (including  the  Marine 
Corps  I.  SI. 968. 235.000; 

For  the  Air  Force.  $3,156,552,000;  and 

For   the  Defense   Agencies.   $450,200,000. 

Sec  202.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1970  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  produc- 
tion related  thereto,  $75,000,000. 

.Sec  203.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
carry  otit  any  research  project  or  study  un- 
less buch  project  or  study  has  a  direct  and 
apparent  relationship  to  a  specific  military 
function  or  operation 

Sec.  204.  Construction  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities  at  the  Kwajaleln 
Missile  Range  Is  authorized  In  the  amount  of 
$12  700.000.  and  funds  are  hereby  authorized 
tD  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

TITLE  III— RESERVE  FORCES 

Sec  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1969.  and  ending  June  30.  1970,  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  .\rmed  Forces  will  be  programed  to  at- 
tain an  average  strength  of  not  less  than 
the  following: 

( 1 )  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  393.298. 

1 2 1   The  Army  Reserve,  255,591 . 

( 3 )    The  Naval  Reserve.  129,000. 

141    The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  49,489. 

1 5 )  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  86,624. 

1 6 1   The  Air  Force  Reserve.  50.775. 

i7i   The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  17,500. 

Sec.  302.  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  301  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  units  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal 
year,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  Individual 
members  not  In  units  organized  to  serve  as 
units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participa- 
tion in  training)  without  their  consent  at 
any  time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever 
any  such  units  or  such  individual  members 
are  released  from  active  duty  during  any 
fiscal  year,  the  average  strength  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
Reserve  component  shall  be  proportionately 


Increased  by  the  total  authorized  strength  of 
such  units  and  by  the  total  number  of  such 
individual  members. 

Sec.  303.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  264  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

In  the  last  line  of  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  after  the  word  "within",  change 
the  figures  "60"  to  "90". 

TITLE  IV — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  89-367  approved  March  15,  1966 
(80  Stat.  37)  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  their  stated  purposes  to 
support:  (1)  Vietnamese  and  other  Free 
World  Forces  in  Vietnam,  (2)  local  forces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for  related  costs,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1970  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
determine." 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Prior  to  April  30,  1970,  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall 
Jointly  conduct  and  complete  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  investigation  of  the  past  and 
projected  costs  and  effectiveness  of  attack 
aircraft  carriers  and  their  task  forces  and  a 
thorough  review  of  the  considerations  which 
went  Into  the  decision  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent number  of  attack  carriers.  The  result  of 
this  comprehensive  study  shall  be  considered 
prior  to  any  authorization  or  appropriation 
for  the  production  or  procurement  of  the 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier  designated  as  CVAN- 
70. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  such  study  and  investi- 
gation the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  authorized  to  call  on  all  Government 
agencies  and  such  outside  consultants  as 
such  committees  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  403.  Funds  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  available  for  payment  of  independent 
research  and  development,  bid  and  proposal, 
and  other  technical  effort  costs  incurred 
under  contracts  entered  into  subsequent  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  for  any  amount 
in  excess  of  93  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  contemplated  for  use  for  such  pur- 
pose out  of  funds  authorized  for  procure- 
ment and  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation.  The  foregoing  limitation 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  (1)  formally 
advertised  contracts,  (2)  other  firmly  fixed 
contracts  competitively  awarded,  or  (3)  con- 
tracts under  $100,000. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  136  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "seven"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eight";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
In  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
shall  be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  Affairs.  He  shall  have  as  his  prin- 
cipal duty  the  overall  supervision  of  health 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  Denfense." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  Item  (13) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(13)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  (8). 

Sec  405.  Section  412(b)  of  Public  Law  86- 
149,  as  amended,  is  amended,  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  after 
December  31,  1960,  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval  ves- 
sels, or  after  December  31.  1932,  to  or  for 
the  use  of  any  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  for  the  research,  development,  test, 
or  evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval 
vessels,  or  after  December  31,  1963,  to  or  for 
the  use  of  any  armed  force  of  the  UiUted 


States  for  any  research,  development,  test  or 
evaluation,  or  after  December  31,  1965,  to 
or  for  the  use  of  any  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  for  the  procurement  of  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  or  after  December  31,  1969, 
to  or  for  the  use  of  any  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  for  the  procurement  of  other 
weapons  unless  the  appropriation  of  such 
funds  has  been  authorized  by  legislation 
enacted  after  such  dates." 

Sec.  406.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  3, 
1950  (64  Stat.  408),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■Sec.  2.  After  July  1,  1970.  the  active  duty 
personnel  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces,  ex- 
clusive of  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard,  per- 
sonnel of  the  Reserve  components  on  active 
duty  for  training  purposes  only,  and  person- 
nel of  the  Armed  Forces  employed  in  the 
Selective  Service  System,  shall  not  exceed  a 
total  of  3.285.000  persons  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  suspension  prescribed  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  except  when  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  determines  that 
the  application  of  this  celling  will  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  informs  the  Congress 
of  the  basis  for  such  determination." 

Sec  407.  (a)  After  December  31,  1969, 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  used  for  payments 
out  of  such  funds  under  contracts  or  agree- 
inents  with  Federal  contract  research  centers 
if  the  annual  comp>ensatlon  of  any  officer 
or  employee  of  such  center  paid  out  of  any 
Federal  funds  exceeds  $45,000  except  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  promptly 
of  any  approvals  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  together  with  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  408.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Comptroller  General") 
is  authorized  and  directed,  as  soon  as  pra<;- 
ticable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  to  conduct  a  study  and  review  on 
a  selective  representative  basis  of  the  profits 
made  by  contractors  and  sut>contractors  on 
contracts  on  which  there  Is  no  formally  ad- 
vertised competitive  bidding  entered  into  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  the  Navy,  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  under 
the  authority  of  chapter  137  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  on  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  meet  requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  results  of  such  study  and  re- 
view shall  be  submitted  to  the  Oongrees  as 
soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  December  31,  1970. 

(b)'  Any  contractor  or  subcontractor  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  such  information  main- 
tained in  the  normal  course  of  business  by 
such  contractor  as  the  Comptroller  General 
determines  necessary  or  appropriate  in  con- 
ducting any  study  and  review  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Information 
required  under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  in 
response  to  a  written  request  made  by  the 
ComptroUer  General  and  shall  be  submitted 
in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  prescribe  and  shall  be  submitted 
within   a   reasonable    period    of    time. 

(c )  In  order  to  determine  the  costs,  includ- 
ing all  types  of  direct  and  indirect  costs,  of 
performing  any  contract  or  subcontract  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  to  determine  the  profit,  if  any,  realized 
under   any   such-  contract,    or    subcontract. 
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either  on  »  percentage  of  the  coet  b&sls,  per- 
centage of  sales  basts,  or  a  return  on  prlyate 
capital  employed  basis,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  authortjsed  representatwes  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  are  authorized  to 
audit  and  Inspect  and  to  make  copies  of  any 
books,  account*,  or  other  records  of  any  such 
contractor  or  subcontra<ctor 

Id)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  or  any  ofBcer  or  em.ploye#  designated 
by  him.  tl*e  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Hijuse  of  Representativea  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  may 
sign  and  Issue  supenas  requiring  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  account*  or  other 
records  as  may  be  material  to  the  study  and 
review  c-trrled  out  by  the  Comptroller  Cren- 
eral  under  this  section 

le)  Any  disobedience  to  a  subpena  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  >r  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servliiea  of  -he  Sena'*'  to  i^arry 
out  the  provisions  of  thl.s  section  shall  be 
punishable  as  provided  m  section  102  if  the 
Revi.sed  Statutes 

if  I  No  book,  account,  or  other  record  or 
copy  of  any  book,  account,  or  reccjrd,  f-f  any 
contractor  or  subcontractor  obtained  by  or 
for  the  Comptroller  General  under  authority 
of  this  section  which  Is  not  necessay  for  de- 
termining the  profitability  on  any  contract, 
as  deflnetf" fn  subsection  lai  of  this  section, 
between  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
available  for  examination,  without  the  con- 
sent of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor,  by 
any  Individual  other  than  a  duly  authorized 
officer  or  employee  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  no  ofllcer  or  employee  uf  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce  shall  disclose  to  any 
person  not  authorized  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  receive  such  Information,  any  In- 
fcrmatlon  obtained  under  authority  of  this 
section  relating  to  cost,  expense,  or  proflt- 
ablUty  on  any  nondefense  business  transac- 
tion of  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 

(g»  The  Comptroller  General  shall  not  dis- 
close In  any  report  made  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  either  Committee  jn  .Armed  Serv- 
ices under  authority  of  this  section  any  con- 
fldentla!  information  relating  to  the  cost, 
expense,  or  profit  of  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor on  any  nondefense  business  trans- 
action of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 

Sac  A09  ai  The  Secretary  >f  Defense  shall 
submit  semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  January  31  and  on  or  before  July 
31  of  each  year  setting  forth  the  amounts 
spent  during  the  preceding  six-month  period 
for  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion and  procurement  of  all  lethal  and  non- 
lethal  chemical  and  biological  agents  The 
Secretary  shall  include  in  each  report  a  full 
explanation  of  each  expenditure,  including 
the  purpose  and  the  necessity   therefor 

ibi  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  rjr  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  for  the  transportation  of  any  lethal 
chemical  or  any  biological  warfare  agent  to 
or  fr'<m  any  military  Installation  In  the 
United  States,  or  the  open  air  testing  of  any 
such  agent  within  the  United  States  until 
the  following  procedures  have  been  ln»ple- 
mented 

I  1  1  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  i  hereafter 
referred  to  In  this  section  as  the  •Secretary  i 
has  determined  that  the  transportation  or 
testing  proposed  to  be  made  Is  necessary  In 
the   Interests  of  national   security: 

2'  the  Secretary  has  brought  the  particu- 
lars of  the  proposed  transportation  or  testing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  wh^  In  turn  may 
direct  the  Surgeon  Oenernl  f  the  Public 
Healt.>i  Service  and  other  quaUtted  persons 
to  review  such  particulars  with  respect  to 
any  hazards  to  public  health  and  safety 
which  such  transportation  ir  testing  may 
pose  and  to  recommend  what  precautionary 
measures  are  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety. 


(3)  the  Secretary  has  Implemented  any 
precautionary  measures  recommended  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  il)  above  (Includ- 
ing, where  practicable,  the  detoxification  of 
any  such  agent.  If  such  agent  is  to  be  trans- 
ported to  or  from  a  military  Installation  for 
disposal  I  Provided,  however.  That  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  finds  the  recommenda- 
tion submitted  by  the  Surgeon  General 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  pro- 
p<ised  transportation  or  testing,  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  that  overriding  consid- 
erations of  national  security  require  such 
transportation  or  testing  l)e  conducted  Any 
transportation  or  treating  conducted  pur- 
suant to  such  a  Presidential  determination 
shall  be  carried  out  In  the  safest  practicable 
manner,  and  the  President  shall  report  his 
determination  and  an  explanation  thereof  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
<'f  the  House  of  Representatives  as  far  In  ad- 
vance as  practicable    and 

(4i  the  Secretary  has  provided  notlflcatlon 
that  the  transportation  .ir  'estlng  will  take 
place,  except  where  a  Presidential  determi- 
nation has  been  made  lAi  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  least  10  days  before 
any  such  transportation  will  be  commenced 
and  at  least  :i()  days  before  any  such  test- 
ing win  be  oinjmencetl.  iBi  to  the  Gover- 
uor  or  any  Sl«te  through  which  such  agents 
win  be  transported  such  notlflcatlon  to  be 
provided  .ipproprlately  in  .idviince  of  any 
such  transportation 

iciili  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropr.ated  by  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  mav  be  Msrti  for  the  future  deployment, 
or  storage,  or  both,  at  any  place  outside 
the   Unit«l  Spates  of 

.A,  any  lethal  chemical  or  any  biological 
w.tTT.ire  agent,  or 

I B I  any  dellven-  system  specifically  de- 
signed to  dlasemlnate  iUiy  such  agent, 
unless  prior  notice  of  such  deployment  or 
st':.rage  has  been  given  tt>  the  country  exer- 
cising jurl.sdlctlon  over  such  place  In  the 
ca£e  ijf  any  place  outside  the  United  States 
which  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  <ir  control  of 
the  V3  Government,  no  such  a<-Uon  may 
t)e  taken  unlpss  the  Secretary  gives  prior 
notice  of  such  action  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  .A.s  used  In  this  para- 
graph, the  term  ■United  Slates"  means  the 
several  Stat«*s  and  the  District  of  (Vilumbla 

iji  None  of  the  funds  authorlzrd  by  this 
.Act  or  any  ither  Act  shall  be  tised  for  the 
future  testing  development,  transportation, 
storage,  or  dlsp^isal  of  any  lethal  chemical  or 
any  blokn<|i  al  warfare  igent  oxitsldc  'he 
United  Slates  If  the  Se<reuiry  of  State,  after 
appropriate  notice  by  'he  .Secretary  whenever 
any  such  action  is  '•'nitemplatf-d,  determines 
that  such  testing  devi'lopment  iransp.jrta- 
tion.  storage,  or  disposal  will  violate  Inter- 
natlonaf  law  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
repHJrt  ail  determinations  made  by  him  under 
this  paragniph  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  to  all  appropriate  international 
orKani/atlons  or  (nfans  thereof.  In  the  event 
surn  report  is  required  by  treaty  or  other 
international    ,iKr»-em«'nt 

idi  Unless  otherwi.se  indicated,  as  iised  in 
this  setrtion  the  term  Un.ted  States"  means 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  terrltijrles  luid  pijseesslons  if  the 
United  States 

le)  .After  the  efTectlve  date  of  this  .Act. 
the  rjperatlon  )f  this  section,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  may  be  sus{}ended  by  the  President 
during  the  F>erlad  of  any  war  declared  by 
C'Ugress  and  dtiring  the  pwrlod  of  any  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  Congress  or  by 
the  President 

I  f  I  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appnjpnated  by  this  .Act  may  be  used  for  the 
pr>x:urement  of  any  delivery  system  speclfl- 
cally    designed    to    dlsseoUnAte    any    letbal 


chemical  or  any  biological  warfare  agent  ct 
for  the  procurement  of  any  part  or  comp  iii- 
ent  of  any  such  delivery  system,  unless  'he 
President  shall  certify  to  the  Congress  that 
such  procurement  is  essential  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  United  States 

See  410    (a)    As  used  In  this  section— 

( 1 1  The  term  "former  military  officer" 
means  a  former  or  retired  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unfed 
States   who — 

I  A)  served  on  active  duty  In  the  erarle 
of  major   lor  equivalent)    or  above,  and 

iBi  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  or  more 

(2)  The  term  "former  civilian  emplovee" 
means  any  former  civilian  ofBcer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Including 
consultants  or  part-time  employees,  whose 
salary  rate  at  any  time  during  the  three- 
year  period  Immediately  preceding  the  'er- 
mlnatlon  of  his  last  employment  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  minimum  salary  rate  at 
such  time  for  poeltlons  In  grade  GS-13 

(3)  TTie  term  "defense  contractor"  means 
any  Individual,  Arm,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  other  legal  entity,  which 
provides  services  and  materials  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  under  a  oontrnct  i;. 
rectly    with    the    Department    of    Defen.se 

141  TTie  term  "services  and  materlal.s" 
means  either  services  or  materials  or  serv. 
Ices  and  materials  and  Includes  conslr\ic- 
tlon 

i5t  The  term  "Department  of  Defen?;e" 
means  all  elements  of  the  Department  if 
Defense   and   the   military  departments 

i6i  The  term  "contracts  awarded"  m'>,ins 
contracts  awarded  by  negotiation  and  in- 
cludes the  net  amount  of  modifications  to, 
and  the  exercise  of  options  under,  such  con- 
tracts It  excludes  all  transactions  amount- 
ing to  less  than  SIO.OOO  each. 

(7)  The  term  "fiscal  year"  means  a  year 
beginning  on  1  July  and  ending  on  30  June 
of  the  next  succeeding  year 

1  b  I  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

1 1 1  Any  former  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employee  who  during  any  fiscal  vear. 

(A)  was  employed  by  or  served  as  a  con- 
sultant or  otherwl.se  to  a  defense  contractor 
for  any  period  of   time. 

IB)  represented  any  defense  contractor 
at  any  hearing,  trial,  appeal,  or  other  action 
In  which  the  United  States  was  a  party  and 
which  Involved  services  and  matrelals  pro- 
vided or  to  be  provided  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  by  such  contractor,  or 

(C)  represented  any  such  contractor  m 
any  transaction  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense involvlnK  services  or  materials  pro- 
vided or  to  be  provided  by  such  contractor  to 
the  Department  of  Defense, 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  la 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  not  later  than  November  15  of  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  a  report  con- 
taining the  following   Information: 

I  1  )    His  name  and  address 

(2)  Th«  name  and  address  of  the  defense 
contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed  ^r 
whom  he  served  as  a  consultant  or  other- 
wise \ 

i3)  The  title  of  the  position  held  by  him 
with  the  defense  contractor 

1 4)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  and 
the  work  performed  by  him  for  the  defense 
contractor 

1 5)  His  military  gnwle  while  on  active 
duty  or  his  gross  salary  rate  while  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(fl)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  and 
the  work  performed  by  him  while  on  active 
duty  or  while  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  the  three-y»»r  period  Im- 
mediately preceding  bU  releue  from  active 
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duty  or  the  termination  of  his  clvlllAn  em- 
ployment, as  the  case  may  be. 

)7)  The  date  on  which  be  was  released 
from  active  duty  or  the  termination  of  bis 
civilian  employment  wltb  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  tbe  date  on 
which  his  employment,  as  an  employee,  con- 
sultant, or  otherwise  wltb  tbe  defense  con- 
tractor began  and.  if  no  longer  employed  by 
such  defense  contractor,  tbe  date  on  wblcb 
such  employment  wltb  such  defense  contrac- 
tor terminated. 

1 8)  Such  other  pertinent  Information  aa 
tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  may  require. 

2 1  Any  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Including  consultants  or  part-time 
employees,  who  was  previously  employed  by 
or  served  as  a  consultant  or  otherwise  to  a 
defense  contractor  In  any  flscftl  year,  and 
whose  salary  rate  in  tbe  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  tbe  mini- 
mum salary  rate  for  poeltiona  In  grade  QS- 
13.  shall  file  wltb  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense, 
In  such  form  and  manner  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  a  report 
containing  tbe  following  Information: 
c  1 )  His  name  and  address. 
2)  The  title  of  his  position  with  tbe  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1 3)  A  brief  description  of  bis  duties  wltb 
tbe  Department  of  Defense. 

i4)  Tbe  name  and  address  of  tbe  defense 
contractor  by  whom  be  was  employed  or 
whom  he  served  as  a  consultant  or  other- 
wise. 

1 5)  Tbe  title  of  his  position  wltb  sucb  de- 
fense contractor. 

6)  A  brief  description  of  bis  duties  and 
the  work  performed  by  him  for  the  defense 
contractor. 

.  7 )  The  date  on  which  his  employment  as 
a  consultant  or  otherwise  wltb  such  con- 
tractor terminated  and  tbe  date  on  which 
his  employment  as  a  consultant  or  otherwise 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  began  there- 
after. 

1 8)  Sucb  other  pertinent  Information  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  require. 

ir)  (1)  No  former  military  officer  or  former 
clvi'.ian  employee  shall  be  required  to  file  a 
report  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  he  was  employed  by  or  served  as  a 
consultant  or  otherwise  to  a  defense  contrac- 
tor ;f  the  total  amount  of  contracts  awarded 
bv  the  Department  of  Defense  to  sucb  con- 
tractor during  such  year  was  less  than  $10,- 
000  iiOO.  and  no  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  shall  be  required  to  file  a  report 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  In 
which  he  was  employed  by  or  served  as  a 
ccitv.iiltant  or  otherwise  to  a  defense  contrac- 
tor If  the  total  amount  of  contracts  awarded 
to  such  contractor  by  the  Department  of 
Defpnse  during  sucb  year  was  less  than 
»10  000,000. 

2 1  No  former  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employee  shall  be  required  to  file  a 
report  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
on  liccount  of  active  duty  performed  or  em- 
plcvment  with  or  services  performed  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  if  such  active  duty 
or  f-mployment  was  terminated  three  years 
or  -nore  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal 
year;  and  no  employee  of  the  Department  of 
De:(>nse  shall  be  required  to  file  a  report 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  on 
accdunt  of  employment  with  or  services  per- 
formed for  a  defense  contractor  if  such  em- 
pl'  vment  was  terminated  or  such  services 
were  performed  three  years  or  more  prior 
to  -,  lie  effective  date  of  his  employment  with 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

',  1  No  former  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employee  shall  be  required  to  file  a 
report  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
during  which  he  was  employed  by  or  served 
as  a  consultant  or  otherwise  to  a  defense 
contractor  at  a  salary  rate  of  less  than  tl5,- 
000  per  year:  and  no  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  including  consultants 


or  part-time  employees,  shall  be  required  to 
file  a  report  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  during  which  he  was  employed  by  or 
served  as  a  consultant  or  otherwise  to  a  de- 
fense contractor  at  a  salary  rate  of  less  than 
$16,000  per  year. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  not 
later  than  December  31  of  each  yesir,  file 
with  tbe  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  a  list  of  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  filed  reports  with  him  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  of  this  section. 
Tbe  Secretary  shall  Include  after  e^b  name 
so  much  Information  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate and  shall  list  the  names  of  such  per- 
sons under  the  defense  contractor  for  whom 
they  worked  or  for  whom  they  performed 
services. 

(e)  Any  former  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employee  whose  employment  with  or 
services  for  a  defense  contractor  terminated 
during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  required  to 
file  a  report  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1) 
of  this  section  for  such  year  if  he  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  file  under  such  sub- 
section; and  any  person  whose  employment 
with  or  services  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense terminated  during  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  required  to  file  a  report  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  of  this  section  for  sucb  year 
if  he  would  otherwise  be  required  to  file 
under  sucb  subsection.  ' 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  file 
containing  the  information  filed  with  him 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2) 
of  this  section  and  such  file  shall  be  open 
for  public  Inspection  and  at  all  times  during 
the  regular  workday. 

(g)  Any  person  who  falls  to  comply  with 
the  filing  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  eind  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  not  more 
than  six  months  In  prison  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

(h)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  file  a 
report  pursuant  to  this  section  lor  any  fiscal 
year  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  these 
funds  axe  for  the  support  of  the  Royal 
Laotian  Army  and  are  comparable  to  the 
funds  included  in  the  Military  Assistance 
Appropriations  prior  to  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  that  connection,  I  may  further  state 
that  these  funds  are  made  available  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  were  made 
available  under  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
Under  the  foreign  aid  bill  it  was  clearly 
understood  that  it  did  not  involve  man- 
power but  only  the  materials  of  war. 

Now  I  have  often  criticized  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  past  for  having  sent  to 
many  countries,  where  aid  is  given,  peo- 
ple to  teach  the  defense  departments  of 
the  countries  how  to  use  the  materials 
of  war  sent  to  them.  This  has  been  done 
for  many,  many  years  now.  Personally, 
I  see  no  objection  to  that,  but  it  is  some- 
thing which  has  occurred  in  the  past  Euid 
I  do  not  beieve  that  we  should  go  any 
further  now  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  history  of  the  increase  in  the  funds 
is  significant.  During  the  period  of  the 
fiscal  years  1965  through  1967,  when  the 
funds  were  included  in  the  military  as- 
sistance program,  as  I  have  Just  said, 
the  sum  recommended  in  the  bill  rep- 
resents aja.  increase  of  approximately 
16.7  percent  of  the  Eunount  included  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
Eunount  for  fiscal  year  1969.  As  I  have 
said,  the  bill  includes  approximately  $90 
million  for  the  support  of  the  Royal 
Laotian  Army. 


The  purposes  for  which  these  funds 
will  be  used  are  classified,  and  I  cannot 
disregard  that  classification.  However, 
I  have  the  Information  at  my  desk  and 
will  be  glad  to  make  It  available  to  any 
Senator  who  desires  to  see  it. 

I  recognize  that  I  have  not  answered 
all  the  questions  that  may  have  been 
rEkised  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

However,  I  feel  that  I  have  fulfilled 
my  responsibilities  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  as  floor  manager  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

As  I  said,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the 
acceptance  of  this  amendment,  which,  as 
I  understand,  is  to  be  read  in  context 
with  section  638  of  the  present  bill. 

This  will  give  the  conferees  an  oppor- 
timity  to  review  thoroughly  all  of  the  is- 
sues invoved  and  make  any  perfecting 
amendments  that  are  required. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question,  too,  for 
the  purposes  of  clarification,  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and /or  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Would  this  amendment  prohibit  the 
U.S.  aircraft  based  in  Thailand  from 
flying  tactical  missions  in  support  of 
the  Laotian  Army  in  Northern  Laos, 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
interdiction  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give 
the  kind  of  definitive  answer  I  would 
like  to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ctmirman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

There  is  no  question  that  air  support 
would  be  allowed  to  be  continued  to  de- 
crease or  to  stop  the  infiltration  of  men 
and  materiel  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  through  the  Laotian  panhandle. 

It  is  a  moot  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  support  missions,  or  the  sorties, 
as  they  are  called,  and  which  number  in 
the  himdreds,  very  likely  the  thousands, 
in  support  of  Royal  Laotian  troops,  would 
hold.  That  is  another  matter. 

Those  sorties  are  not  so  much  against 
the  I»athet  Lao  as  they  are  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops,  who  are  the 
backbone  and  support  of  the  Pathet  Lao 
forces.  They  outnumbe-  the  Pathet  Lao 
by  at  least  3  to  1.  They  are  far  more  vigor- 
ous fighters,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
determine  what  shall  b^  done. 

The  question  is,  How  do  you  look  at 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  Laos  in  relation 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  along  the  trail 
and  in  South  Vietnam  Itself? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator,  his  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  American  Air  Force  and  other 
personnel  related  to  flying  tactical  mis- 
sions in  support  of  the  Laotian  Army  in 
the  civil  war  now  taking  place  in  north- 
ern Laos.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  "Civil  war"  is  a  term 
you  have  to  use  with  discretion.  If  it 
were  a  struggle  between  the  Pathet  Lao 
and  the  Royal  Laotian  forces,  it  would 
be  a  civil  war;  but  when  50,000  North 
Vietnamese  are  backing  up  and  support- 
ing the  Pathet  Lao,  then  you  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  a  foreign  government  has  in- 
tervened in  what  had  become  up  to  that 
time  a  civil  war.  but  what,  with  this  in- 
tervention, became  other  than  a  civil  war. 
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Mr  FL'LBRIGHT  Then,  is  It  not  fol- 
lowmK  a  pattern  very  similar  to  what 
happened  in  Vietnam' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  No:  because,  under 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1962,  all  for- 
eun  troops  agreed  to  withdraw  except 
for  a  .small  French  mihtary  mLssion 
which  was  located  partly  In  Vientiane 
and  partly  around  Savanna  khet  It  Is  the 
only  training  mission  o  that  type  which 
was  allowed  under  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1962.  but  we  did  withdraw  our  forces 
in  1962  m  accordance  with  the  aiccords 

The  North  Vietnamese  did  withdraw 
a  .small  contingent  of  their  troops,  but 
since  that  time  they  have  not  only  re- 
stored that  withdrawal,  but  increased  the 
number  by.  I  would  say   150  percent 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  am  not  sure  In 
view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Anzona  and  the  manaiijer  of  the  bill. 
These  questions.  I  thought  would  have 
been  more  properly  asked  :n  executive 
session,  but  if  they  prefer  that  thev  be 
asked  in  open  session.  I  suppose  we 
should  proceed 

M^  TOWER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield 

Mr  TOWER  Does  he  not  think  we 
may  net  into  highly  .sensitive  matters 
that  should  not  be  publicly  disclosed'' 

Mr  FLXBRIGHT  I  thought  so.  but 
the  Senator  from  Anzona  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  did  not  think  so.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Montana 
thought  this  was  a  matter  better  dis- 
cussed in  open  session  I  had  suggested, 
and  I  thought  the  major.ty  leader  was 
of  the  view,  that  we  should  4o  into  execu- 
tive session. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  May  I  say  that  all 
this  information  is  public.  All  one  has  to 
do  IS  read  the  newspapers.  All  that  has 
been  suggested  is  carried  m  public  print. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  but  a  iiood  deal  more 
could  be  said  that  perhaps  should  be 
said  m  closed  session. 

Mr  FLT-BRIGHT  That  is  what  I  said 
before.  I  thought  it  should  be  in  execu- 
tive session.  Perhaps  they  have  changed 
their  minds.  For  example.  I  was  ijoing 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  identify  the  S90  million  in 
this  bill  for  military  support  to  the 
Royal  Laotian  Army.  I  wonder  if  he 
would  not  Identify  that  in  the  bill.  Is 
It  for  the  U  S  Air  Force  missions  in  Laos? 
Is  there  any  way  the  Senator  can  identify 
that  amounf 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  $90  million  is  in 
several  appropriations. 

Mr.  FL'LBRIGHT  Well,  it  can  be 
identified 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  can,  but.  as  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Senator,  it  strikes  me  that 
we  ijain  nothing  by  having  a  closed  ses- 
sion As  I  stated  a  while  ago.  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  it  might  be  well  to 
accept  the  amendment,  and  if  the  con- 
ferees are  desirous  of  ^oing  into  more 
detail,  let  them  go  into  it.  and  they  can 
act  accordingly. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  The  only  thing  I 
have  in  mind  at  the  pre.sent  time  is  that 
Members  of  the  Senate,  aside  from  the 
three  or  four,  perhaps,  who  are  on  cer- 
tain .supervisory  committees  of  the  CIA, 
do  not  know  what  is  being  done  in  this 
bill  in  regard  to  Laos.  I  think,  before  they 


authorize,  with  their  votes,  this  kind  of 
program,  if  it  is  the  kind  I  believe  it  to 
be.  they  ought  to  know 

I  have  been  hornswoggled  long 
enough — ever  since  the  previous  admin- 
istration and  it-s  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution, 
when  I  did  not  know  the  administration 
was  misrepresentink;  the  facts  All  I  am 
.saying  is  that  all  .s«'nators  .should  know 
what  they  are  voting  for  before  they 
vote 

In  my  view,  there  Ls  a  lot  of  money 
In  this  bill  for  activities  which  bear  a 
very  great  probability  of  involving  us  in 
another  full-scale  war  in  Laos,  if  it  Is 
not  already  a  full-scale  war  We  are  dees- 
calating  in  Vietnam,  but  I  shall  read 
some  letters  a  little  later,  which  are  not 
classified,  which  came  from  .soldiers  and 
wives  of  soldiers,  which  I  believe  con- 
clusively prove  that  we  are  escalating 
the  war  in  Laos  just  as  much  as  we  are 
deescalatinu  It  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  It  IS  a  ver>'  .serious  matter,  it 
IS  not  .st)methini;  that  ought  to  be  pushed 
under  the  nig  merely  by  saying.  "I  will 
accept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference  ■■  and  then  let  it  be  buned 
there 

Mr  MANSFII':iD  I  do  not  think  that 
IS  what  the  Senator  from  Ij<juisiana  .said. 
As  I  recall  he  and  the  .'Senator  from 
North  Dakota  said  they  were  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Fl'LBRIGHT  He  said.  I  will  ac- 
cept It,"  meaning  that  he  would  take  it 
to  conference  in  order  to  avoid  further 
di.scussion  here. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  proceed  to  give 
the  Senate  the  Information  he  has  heard 
from  .soldiers^ 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  submitted  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  last  week  and  asked 
questions  that  related  to  this  activity. 

I  had  understood  that  the  Senate  would 
i,'o  into  closed  session  so  that  these  mat- 
ters could  be  discussed.  The  information 
-.hould  come  from  the  sponsors  of  the 
proposed  legislation  The  sponsors,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, ought  to  be  prepared  with  offi- 
cial information  as  to  what  the  money  is 
desired  for  That  is  all  in  the  world  I  am 
trying  to  propose  Tliat  when  the  com- 
mittee comes  before  the  Senate,  and  asks 
us  to  vote  for  almost  S80  billiun,  we  ought 
to  know  what  we  are  voting  for.  It  is  that 
simple. 


At  1  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pm.  the 
doors  of  the  Chamber  were  closed  ' 


CLOSED  SESSION 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  under 
rule  XXXV.  I  move  that  the  doors  of  the 
Chamber  be  closed  and  that  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  direct  that  the  galleries  be 
cleared.  Mr  President,  I  do  so  only  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  head. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  .second  the  motion. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair'  The  motion  having  been 
made  and  seconded  that  the  Senate  go 
into  closed  .Nession,  the  Chair,  pursuant 
to  rule  XXXV,  now  directs  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  to  clear  the  galleries,  close  the 
doors  of  the  Chamber,  and  exclude  all 
otTicials  of  the  Senate  not  sworn  to 
secrecy. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  .hu- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  callfd 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names. 
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Aiken 

Goodell 

Mo.s.s 

.Mien 

Gore 

Murphv 

.Allott 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Pack  wood 

nellmiin 

Hansen 

Pastorc 

Bennett 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hart 

Pell 

B(i«KS 

Hartke 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hatneld 

Prouty 

Burdlclc 

Holland 

Proxralre 

Bvrd.  Vii 

HoiUncs 

RiblcotT 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Hruska 

-Saxbe 

Caniiun 

Hviwhes 

Schwelker 

Case 

Inouye 

Scott 

Church 

Javits 

Smith.  Maine 

CLKjk 

Jordan    N  C 

.Smith.  111. 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Spon^ 

Curtis 

LonK 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Mai;nuson 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Talmadce 

D  iimlnlck 

.Mathla.s 

Thiirmiind 

Eaktlettm 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Eu&tland 

McCIellan 

Williams.  N.J. 

EUender 

McGee 

WUUam.s.  Del 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Yarborouch 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Young.  N  Duk 

Font; 

Metcaif 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrltcht 

.Mondale 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Ander- 
son i .  the  Senator  from  Georgia  Mr. 
Russell  i  .  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Symington  < .  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Typings'  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  '  Mr.  Randolph  >  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  '  Mr.  Jackson  '  is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  death  in  his  family 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Miller t  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr. 
Mundt'  is  absent  because  of  iUnes.v 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr. 
Cooper  '  is  absent  because  of  illness  m 
Ins  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Presiding  Officer  read  ihe 
names  of  those  officials  who  will  be  al- 
lowed under  rule  XXXVI  to  be  in  tlie 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Peiliaps 
It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  to  read  from  section  2  of 
i-ule  XXXVI  which  governs  the  question 
raised  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Section  2  of  rule  XXXVI  reads: 

Whei"  acting  upon  coiifldenttal  on  Exe.  u- 
tlve  business,  unless  the  sajne  shall  be  cn- 
sldered  .in  open  Execvitlve  Session,  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  shall  be  cleared  of  ail  persons 
except  the  Secretary,  the  Chief  Clerk,  the 
Principal  Legislatue  Clerk,  the  Exec>r.:ve 
Clerk,  the  Mlnut*  and  Journal  Clerk,  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms.  the  Assistant  Doorkeeper, 
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.ind  such  other  ofBcers  as  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  think  necessary,  and  all  such  of- 
ficers shall  be  sworn  to  secrecy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
the  majority  and  minority  secretaries 
included? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
past  the  orders  have  been  interpreted 
and  expanded  to  include  the  majority 
and  minority  secretaries.  The  Senator 
IS  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  Parliamen- 
tarian and  the  Assistant  Parliamentari- 
an 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  are 
covered  by  the  previous  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  that,  the  joint  leadership  has 
asked  the  Parliamentarian  for  a  memo- 
randum on  the  question  of  the  Official 
Reporters.  On  the  basis  of  previous  ses- 
sions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Official  Reporters  be  authorized  to  be 
present  to  take  notes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  closed  session,  the 
transcript  of  the  remarks  of  each  Sen- 
ator who  participated  in  the  proceedings 
be  delivered  to  the  Chief  of  Official  Re- 
porters: that  the  Senator  shall  have  the 
nght  to  revise  his  own  remarks;  that 
such  Senator  shall  deliver  his  revised  re- 
marks to  the  Chief  Reporter,  who  shall 
then  deliver  the  transcript  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender  > ,  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions: that  the  expurgated  version  of 
these  proceedings  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  that  there  be  deleted  from  the  tran- 
.scnpt  anything  which  might  be  classi- 
fied: that  such  record  of  proceedings 
be  made  public  by  being  printed  in  the 
permanent  Congressional  Record  of  the 
date  on  which  they  occurred;  and  that 
the  Chief  Reporter  turn  the  shorthand 
notes  of  the  Official  Reporters  over  to 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Senate  to  be  kept 
in  secret  and  not  to  be  disclosed  with- 
out leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.)ection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  ;,^  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  persons  authorized  to  be 
in  the  Chamber,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  counsel  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Mr.  William  Wood- 
ruff, and  the  staff  consultant  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Walter 
Pmcus.  be  pennitted  to  be  present. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  proper 
to  inquire  as  to  the  security  clearance 
of  the  two  staff  members. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  have  been 
cleared. 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  have  been  cleared? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  without  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Without  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  closed  session  is  for  me  to 
provide  answers  to  the  questions  that 
were  propounded  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ptjlbright) 
in  his  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  am  prepared 
to  proceed  with  this  information.  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  Senators  to  listen  to 
the  questions  and  the  answers  as  I  shall 
read  them. 

Question  No.  1 :  What  treaties,  agree- 
ments, or  declarations  provide  the  basis  for 
our  defense  commitment  and  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Royal  Lao  Government? 

The  answer  is  unclassified.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

The  basic  tJS  policy  towards  Laos  Is  that 
of  support  for  Its  independence  and  neu- 
trality. We  have  no  written  or  oral  defense 
commitment  to  Laos. 

In  1962,  the  US  and  other  parties  to  the 
Declaration  of  Neutrality  of  Laos,  agreed  to 
respect  and  observe  the  neutrality  of  Laos. 
Under  Article  IV,  the  parties  undertake  In 
the  event  of  a  violation  or  a  threat  of  viola- 
tion of  Lao  sovereignty.  Independence,  neu- 
trality or  territorial  Integrity,  to  consult 
Jointly  with  the  RLG  and  among  them- 
selves "In  order  to  consider  means  which 
might  prove  to  be  necessary  to  ensure  the 
observance  of  these  principles."  Past  Royal 
Lao  Government  efiforts  to  obtain  consulta- 
tion among  all  the  parties  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

After  North  Vietnam  failed  to  respect  the 
Geneva  Agreements,  by  not  withdrawing 
about  6,000  of  their  troops  after  signing 
the  Geneva  Agreements  In  1962,  the  RLQ  In 
September  1962  requested  the  US  to  provide 
supplies  and  repair  parts  for  US  furnished 
equipment,  training  ammunition,  and  con- 
sumable supplies  for  national  defense  of 
Laos.  This  assistance  Is  permitted  under  Ar- 
ticle VI  of  the  Protocol  of  the  Declaration 
of  Neutrality  which  states:  "The  Introduc- 
tion Into  Lace  of  armaments,  munitions  and 
war  material  generally,  except  such  quan- 
tities of  conventional  armament  as  the  RLG 
may  consider  necessary  for  national  defense 
of  Laos,  Is  prohibited." 

In  1964,  when  NVN  significantly  In- 
creased Its  military  support  of  the  Pathet  Lao 
and  use  of  Lao  territory  to  infiltrate  men 
and  material  Into  South  Vietnam,  the  RLG 
requested  additional  US  assistance  against 
this  threat  to  Its  neutrality  and  territory. 
The  RLG  was  fully  within  its  rights  to  do  so. 
In  response  to  this  request  and  to  assist 
Laos  In  meeting  this  Increased  threat  to  its 
national  defense  created  by  communist  ag- 
gression, we  Increased  assistance  to  Laos. 
This  Increase  In  assistance  was  In  a  spirit 
of  a  response  proportionate  to  the  threat. 

In  sum,  we  complied  with  the  Geneva 
Agreements.  The  North  Vietnamese  violated 
these  agreements  by  (1)  attacks  against  the 
Royal  Lao  Government  (2)  use  of  Lao  terri- 
tory to  carry  out  aggression  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Our  assistance  to  Laos  has  been  limited 
and  In  response  to  North  Vietnamese  viola- 
tion of  the  Agreements. 

This  assistance  has  been  to  preserve  the 
Independence  of  Laos,  under  the  general  pre- 
cepts of  International  law  which  allow  a  na- 
tion to  seek  assistance  In  Its  own  self-defense. 

This  is  classified :  [Deleted.] 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  interruption? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  response  to  several 
inquiries  from  Members,  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Chair  to  state  what  the  pending  busi- 
ness is.  The  pending  amendment  has  not 


been  printed  and  is  not  available  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator.  Therefore  I  think 
it  would  be  helpful  if  the  pending  aunend- 
ment  could  be  read  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  pending  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  between  lines  8  and  9,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  643.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of 
local  forces  in  Laos  or  Thailand  except  to 
provide  supplies,  materiel,  equipment,  and 
facilities,  Including  maintenance  thereof,  or 
to  provide  training  for  such  local  forces." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  reread  the 
classified  portion  of  the  answer  to  ques- 
tion No.  1  [deleted]. 

Question  No.  2 : 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  clarification,  before  he  goes  to 
the  next  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand from  the  Senator's  statement 
that  no  treaty  of  any  kind  has  been  en- 
tered into  and  that  no  agreement  of  any 
kind  has  been  submitted  to^the  Senate 
authorizing  these  activities  in  Laos? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  just  reading 
from  the  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  that  not  clear? 
There  is  no  treaty.  Do  they  contend  there 
is  any  agreement  or  treaty? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  in  accord  with 
the  Geneva  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  protocol 
of  the  Southeast  Asian  Treaty,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam  were 
brought  under  its  umbrella.  The  proviso 
was  that  we  would  come  to  their  assist- 
ance if  they  were  attacked  by  Commu- 
nist .forces  from  outside.  But  it  also  said 
that  any  such  move  would  be  subject  to 
due  constitutional  process. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  not  Laos  itself 
remove  itself  from  under  that  umbrella? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
I  think  Cambodia  did  but  not  Laos. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  Laos  did. 
They  were  trying  after  1962  to  establish 
a  neutrality ;  so  it  would  not  be  brought 
into  this. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may  be 
right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  has 
evidence  to  that  effect,  let  him  present  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield.  I  was  just 
trjang  to  clarify  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Dole 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  may  propound  a 
question. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stood the  statement  the  Senator  read. 
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the  only   formal  obligation   the  United 
States  assumed  with  respect  to  Laos 

Mr  OURNEY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  louder''  We  cannot  hear 
him. 

Mr  CHURCH  If  I  correctly  under- 
stood the  written  statement  which  has 
just  been  read  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana the  nature  of  the  formal  obliga- 
tion assumed  by  the  United  States  Is 
t»  consult  with  other  signatories  to  the 
Geneva  Accords  on  Laos  m  the  event  of 
aggression  That  is  the  only  formal 
commitment 

The  present  acti\nties  in  the  nature  of 
aerial  sorties  over  Laos  are  In  violation 
of  the  Accords.  (Deleted.! 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr   CHURCH    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  not  the  Senator 
read  that  all  attempts  at  consultation 
were  futile'' 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  we  did  try  to 
consult  anci.  that  this  was  all  rejected'' 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes.  but  I  may  state 
this  also  There  is  no  question  but  that 
[deleted]  these  sorties  were  [ deleted  1  for 
the  purpose  mterdicting  men  and  sup- 
plies cominK  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  mto  South  Vietnam.  [Deleted.] 

However,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
had  extensive  hearings  on  all  this  mat- 
ter. If  he  has  anything  different  from 
the  answers  I  am  reading  it  might  be  well 
if  It  were  stated  for  the  Senate. 

'Subsequently,  on  December  17,  Mr. 
Mansfield  made  the  following  state- 
ment, which  by  unanimous  consent  Is 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point   ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  there  was  an  exchange  between 
the  distmguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr  PuLBRiCHT)  and  me  relative  to 
whether  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  had  re- 
nounced Its  adherence  to  the  Southeast - 
em  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  otiierwise 
known  as  SEATO. 

I  indicated  that  I  thought  only  Cam- 
bodia had  stated  It  would  not  be  under 
the  SEATO  umbrella  and  that  Laos  was 
still  In  that  category 

Under  the  corollary  to  the  SEATO 
agreement  at  Manila  In  1953.  I  find  that 
I  was  wrong  and  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  right  and  that  in  the  Neutral- 
ity Agreement  Laos  did  declare  its  In- 
tention to  not  recognize  the  protection 
of  any  alliance  or  military  coalition  in- 
cluding SEATO 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Declaration  on  the  Neu- 
trality of  Laos  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DKCL.AKATION    ON    THE    NrOTRAI.rrT    OF    LAOS 

The  Goverrunents  of  the  tJnlon  of  Burma. 
Uie  Kingdom  uf  C&mbodla.  C&nAda.  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  the  Republic  of 
Prance,  the  RepubUc  of  India,  the  PoUah 
People  8  Republic,  the  RepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam. 
the  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Soclail«t  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  whose  repre- 


sentatives took  part  in  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian 
Question.  IMl  «2; 

Welcoming  the  presentation  ot  the  state- 
ment of  neutrality  by  the  Royal  Government 
of  Laos  of  July  9.  1962.  and  taking  note  of 
this  statement,  which  la.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos.  In- 
corporated In  the  present  Declaration  as  an 
integral  p>art  thereof,  and  the  text  of  which 
is  as  follows 

"The  Royal  Government  of  Uaoe. 

"Being  resolved  to  follow  the  pat^  ot  peace 
and  neutrality  in  conformity  with  the  inter- 
ests and  aspirations  of  the  Laotian  people. 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  the  Joint  Commu- 
nique of  Zurich  dated  June  23.  1061,  and 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1054  In  order 
to  buUd  a  peaceful,  neutral,  independent, 
democratic,  unified  and  prosperous  Laos, 

"Solemnly  declares  that 

"(1)  It  win  resolutely  apply  the  five  prin- 
ciples of  peaceful  co-existence  in  foreign 
relations,  and  will  develop  friendly  relations 
and  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  all 
oountrtes.  the  neighboring  countries  flrat  and 
foremost,  an  the  basis  of  equality  and  of  re- 
spect for  the  Indepiendence  and  sovereignty 
of  Laos: 

'i2)  It  la  the  will  of  the  LAOtlan  people 
to  protect  and  ensure  reepect  for  the  sover- 
eignty. Independence,  neutrality,  unity,  and 
territorial  integrity  uif  Laos: 

■(3»  It  will  not  resort  to  the  use  or  threat 
of  force  in  any  way  which  nUght  Impair  the 
F>eace  of  other  countries,  and  will  not  Inter- 
fere in  the  Internal  affairs  o*  other  countries; 

•i4i  It  will  not  enter  Into  any  military 
alliance  or  into  any  agreement,  whether  mili- 
tary or  otherwise,  which  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  neturallty  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos:  It  will 
not  allow  fhe  establlahment  of  any  foreign 
military  base  on  Laotian  territory,  nor  allow 
any  country  to  use  Laotian  territory  for 
military  purposes  or  for  the  purposes  of 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries,  nor  recognize  the  protection  of 
any  aUlance  or  military  cxialltlon.  including 
SEATO 

■  I  5 1  It  win  not  allow  any  foreign  Interfer- 
ence In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Kingdom 
nt  IjOos  in  any  form  whatsoever: 

•!6(  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  5 
of  the  Protocol,  it  will  require  the  withdrawal 
from  Laos  of  all  foreign  trtxjps  and  military 
personnel,  and  wlU  not  allow  any  foreign 
troops  or  military  personnel  to  be  introduced 
Into  Laos: 

'(7 1  It  win  accept  direct  and  uncondi- 
tional aid  from  aJl  countnee  that  wish  to 
help  the  Kingdom  lyt  Laos  build  up  an  Inde- 
pendent and  autonomous  national  economy 
on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Laos. 

"(8)  It  will  respect  the  treaties  that  agree- 
ments signed  m  conformity  with  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  I./aotlan  people  and  of  the  policy 
of  peace  and  neutrality  i»f  the  Kingdom.  In 
particular  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1962. 
and  will  abrogate  all  treaties  and  agreements 
which  are  contrary  to  those  principles 

This  statement  of  neutrality  by  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos  shall  be  promulgated 
constitutionally  and  shall  have  the  force  of 
:aw 

"The  Kingdom  of  Uioe  appeals  to  all  the 
States  participating  In  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian 
QuesUon.  and  to  all  other  States,  to  reoognise 
the  .sovereiignty.  independence,  neutrality, 
unity  and  temtorlal  Integrity  of  Laos,  to 
conform  to  these  principles  In  all  respects, 
and  to  refrain  from  any  action  Inconsistent 
therewith  ■• 

Conflrmlng  the  principles  of  respect  for 
the  sovereignty,  independence,  tmlty  and 
temtorlal  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
and  noninterference  in  its  internal  affairs 
whloh  are  emtwdled  In  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  19&4: 


Emphasizing  the  principle  of  respect  lor 
the  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos; 

Agreeing  that  the  above-mentioned  prin- 
ciples constitute  a  basis  for  the  pteacefui 
settlement  of  the  Laotian  question; 

Profoundly  convinced  that  the  Independ- 
ence and  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
will  assist  the  peaceful  democratic  develop, 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  will  assist  the 
achievement  of  national  accord  and  unity  ;n 
that  country,  as  well  as  the  strengthening  nf 
peace  and  security  In  South-East  Asia; 

1.  Solemnly  declare,  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  Government  and  people  .  f 
the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  as  expressed  in  t.'ie 
statement  of  neutrality  by  the  Royal  G.r  - 
emment  of  Laos  of  July  9,  1063.  that  they 
recognise  and  will  respect  and  observe  in 
every  way  the  sovereignty.  Independence, 
neutrality,  unity  and  territorial  Integrity  uf 
the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 

2    Undertake,  in  particular,  that 

(a)  they  will  not  commit  or  participate  m 
any  way  in  any  act  which  might  directly  .r 
Indirectly  Impair  the  sovereignty.  Indepfiid- 
ence.  neutrality,  unity  or  territorial  Iniet- 
nty  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos; 

( b)  they  will  not  resort  to  the  use  or  threat 
of  force  or  any  other  measure  which  mUhi 
impcUr  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lans; 

(c)  they  will  refrain  from  all  direct  or 
indirect  interference  In  the  internal  aHairs 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos; 

(d)  they  will  not  attach  conditions  ui  x 
political  nature  to  any  assistance  which  tl^ey 
may  offer  or  which  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
may  seek: 

le)  they  will  not  bring  the  Kingdom  1 
Laos  In  any  way  Into  any  military  alliance 
or  any  other  agreement,  whether  mlllt.iry 
or  otherwise,  which  Is  inconsistent  with  !.er 
neutrality,  nor  Invite  or  encourage  her  to 
enter  Into  any  such  alliance  or  to  conclude 
any  such  agreement; 

(f)  they  win  respect  the  wish  of  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  not  to  recognise  the  protection 
of  any  alliance  or  military  coalition.  Includ- 
ing SEATO: 

'g»  they  will  not  Introduce  Into  the  Ki:ie- 
dom  of  Laos  foreign  troops  or  military  per- 
sonnel In  any  form  whatsoever,  nor  will  they 
in  any  way  facilitate  or  connive  at  the  :.i- 
troductlon  of  any  foreign  troops  or  military 
personnel: 

(hi  they  will  not  establish  nor  will  they 
In  any  way  facilitate  or  connive  at  the  es- 
tablishment In  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  of  any 
foreign  military  base,  foreign  strong  po:nt 
or  other  foreign  military  InstaUatlon  of  .iny 
kind; 

(I)  they  win  not  use  the  territory  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos  for  Interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries: 

(Jl  they  will  not  use  the  territory  of  .iny 
country,  including  their  own  for  lnter:>r- 
ence  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos. 

3.  Appeal  to  all  other  States  to  recognise, 
respect  and  observe  In  every  way  the  sover- 
eignty, lndef>endence  and  neutrality,  and  .ilso 
the  unity  and  territorial  Integrity,  of  tne 
Kingdom  of  Laos  and  to  refrain  from  any 
action  Inconsistent  with  these  principles  it 
with  other  provisions  of  the  present  Dec- 
laration. 

4  Undertake.  In  the  event  of  a  violation  or 
threat  of  violation  of  the  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence, neutrality,  unity  or  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  to  consult 
Jointly  with  the  Royal  Qovernment  of  Laos 
and  among  themselves  In  order  to  consider 
measures  which  might  prove  to  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  observance  of  these  principles 
and  the  other  provisions  of  the  present  Dec- 
laration. 

5.  The  present  Declaration  shall  enter  into 
force  on  signature  and  together  with  the 
statement  of  neutraUty  by  the  Royal  Gor- 
ernment  of  Laos  of  July  9,  1963,  shan  be  re- 
garded    as     constituting     an     international 
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agreement.  The  present  Declaration  sbaU  be 
deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Oovernments 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  which  shall  fur- 
nish certified  copies  thereof  to  the  other  sig- 
natory States  and  to  all  the  other  States  of 
the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present 
Declaration. 

Done  In  two  copies  In  Geneva  this  twenty- 
third  day  of  July  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-two  In  the  English,  Chinese, 
Fnnch.  Laotian  and  Rtisslan  languages,  each 
text  being  equally  authoritative. 

PROTOCOL  TO  THB  DECLAaATION  ON  THE 
NEUTEALrrr  O*  laos 

The  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Burma, 
the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  Canada,  the  Peo- 
ple ?  Republic  of  China,  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam,  the  RepubUc  of  France, 
the  RepubUc  of  India,  the  Kingdom  of  Laos, 
the  Polish  People's  Republic,  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam,  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
em  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Having  regard  to  the  Declaration  on  the 
Neutrality  of  Laos  of  July  23.  1962; 

H.ive  agreed  as  follows: 
Article  1 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Protocol 

10 1  the  term  'foreign  mUltary  personnel" 
shall  Include  members  of  foreign  military 
missions,  foreign  military  advisers,  experts, 
instructors,  consultants,  technicians,  ob- 
seners  and  any  other  foreign  mlUtary  per- 
son.":, including  those  serving  In  any  armed 
forces  In  Laos,  and  foreign  clvlUans  con- 
nected with  the  supply,  maintenance,  stor- 
ing and  utilization  of  war  materials; 

I  b)  the  term  "the  Commlaslon"  shall  mean 
the  International  Commission  for  Supervi- 
sion .md  Control  In  La'os  set  up  by  virtue  of 
the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  and  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  Canada,  India 
and  Poland,  with  the  representative  of  India 
as  Chairman; 

I  the  term  "the  Oo-Chalmien"  shall 
mean  the  Co-Chalrmen  of  the  International 
Conterence  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian 
Question.  1961-1962,  and  their  successors  In 
the  offices  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  respectively; 

(f/i  the  term  "the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference" shall  mean  the  Governments  of 
countries  which  took  part  In  the  Inter- 
nal icnal  Conference  for  the  Settlement  of 
the  Laotian  Question.  1961-1962. 

Article  2 
.MI  foreign  regular  and  Irregular  troops, 
foreign  para-mllltary  formations  and  foreign 
military  personnel  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
Laos  In  the  shortest  time  possible  and  in  any 
case  the  withdrawal  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  Commission 
has  notified  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos 
that  In  accordance  with  Articles  3  and  10  of 
this  Protocol  Its  inspection  teams  are  present 
at  ;iil  points  of  withdrawal  from  Laos.  These 
points  shall  be  determined  by  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos  In  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 3  within  thirty  days  after  the  entry  Into 
force  of  this  Protocol.  The  Inspection  teams 
shall  be  present  at  these  points  and  the 
Commission  shall  notify  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Laos  thereof  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  points  have  been  determined. 

Article  3 
The  withdrawal  of  foreign  regular  and 
irretrular  troops,  foreign  para-mllltary  for- 
mations and  foreign  military  peraonnti  shall 
take  place  only  along  such  routes  and 
through  such  points  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission.  The  Com- 


mission shall  be°  notified  In  advance  of  the 
point  and  time  of  all  such  withdrawals. 
Article  i 
The  Introduction  of  fcH-elgn  regular  and 
Irregular  troops,  foreign  para-mllltary  for- 
mations and  foreign  military  personnel  Into 
Laos  Is  prohibited. 

Article  5 

Note  Is  taken  that  the  French  and  Laotian 
Governments  will  conclude  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble and  arrangement  to  transfer  the  French 
military  installations  In  Laos  to  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos. 

If  the  Laotian  Government  considers  it 
necessary,  the  French  Government  may  as 
an  exception  leave  In  Laos  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  a  precisely  limited  number  of 
PYencb  military  Instructors  for  the  purpose 
of  training  the  armed  forces  of  Laos. 

The  French  and  Laotian  Governments  shall 
Inform  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
through  the  Co-Chalrmen.  of  their  agree- 
ment on  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  the 
French  military  installations  in  Laos  and 
of  the  employment  of  French  military  In- 
structors by  the  Laotian  Government. 

Article  6 
The  Introduction  Into  Laos  of  armaments, 
munitions  and  war  material  generally,  ex- 
cept such  quantities  of  conventional  arma- 
ments as  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
of  Laos,  Is  prohibited. 

Article  7 
All  foreign  military  persons  and  civilians 
captured  or  Interned  during  the  course  of 
hostilities  In  Laos  shall  be  released  within 
thirty  days  after  the  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Protocol  and  handed  over  by  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos  to  the  representatlvee  of 
the  Governments  of  the  countries  of  which 
they  are  nationals  In  order  that  they  may 
proceed  to  the  destination  of  their  choice. 

Article  8 

Tlie  Co-Chalrmen  shall  periodically  receive 
reports  from  the  Commission.  In  addition 
the  Commission  shall  Immediately  report  to 
the  Co-Chalrmen  any  violations  or  threats 
of  violations  of  this  Protocol,  all  significant 
steps  which  It  takes  In  ptirsuance  of  this 
Protoc(^,  and  also  any  other  Important  in- 
formation which  may  assist  the  Co-Chalrmen 
In  carrying  out  their  functions.  The  Com- 
mission may  at  any  time  seek  help  from  the 
Co-Chalrmen  In  the  performance  of  Its  du- 
ties, and  the  Co-Chalrmen  may  at  any  time 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commission 
exercising  general  guidance.  -^ 

The  Co-Chalrmen  shall  circulate  the  re- 
ports and  any  other  Imijortant  information 
from  the  Commission  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Co-Chalrmen  shall  exercise  supervi- 
sion over  the  observance  of  this  Protocol  and 
pervlse  and  control  the  cease-fire  in  Laos. 

The  Co-Ohalrmen  will  keep  the  members 
of  the  Conference  constantly  informed  and 
when  appropriate  will  consult  with  them. 
Article  9 

The  Commission  shall,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos,  su- 
pervise and  control  the  cease-fire  In  laoe. 

The  Commission  shalf  exercise  these  func- 
tions In  full  co-operatlon  with  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Oesae-Flre  Agreement  or  cease- 
fire arrangements  made  by  the  three  politi- 
cal forces  In  Laos,  or  the  Royal  Government 
of  Laos.  It  Is  understood  that  responsibility 
for  the  execution  of  the  cease-fire  shall  rest 
with  the  three  parties  concerned  and  with 
the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  after  Its  for- 
mation. 

Article  10 

The  Commission  shall  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  withdrawal  of  foreign  regular  and 
Irregular  troops,  foreign  para-mllltary  for- 
mations and  foreign  military  personnel.  In- 


spection teams  sent  by  the  Commission  for 
these  purposes  shall  be  present  for  the  period 
of  the  withdrawal  at  all  points  of  withdrawal 
from  Laos  determined  by  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Laos  In  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  Article  3  of  this 
Protocol. 

Article  11 

The  Commission  shall  Investigate  ctises 
w^here  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  con- 
sidering that  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
Article  4  of  this  Protocol  has  occurred. 

It  Is  understood  that  In  the  exercise  of  this 
function  the  Commission  Is  acting  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Royal  Government  of 
Laos.  It  shall  carry  out  Its  Investigations  In 
full  co-operation  with  the  Royal  Government 
of  Laos  and  shall  Immediately  Inform  the 
Co-Chalrman  of  any  violations  or  threats  of 
violations  of  Article  4,  and  also  of  all  signifi- 
cant steps  which  It  takes  In  pursuance  of  this 
Article  m  accordance  with  Article  8. 
Article  12 

The  Commission  shall  assist  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos  In  cases  where  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos  considers  that  a  viola- 
tion of  Article  6  of  this  Protocol  may  have 
taken  place.  This  assistance  will  be  rendered 
at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Government  of 
Laos  and  In  full  co-operation  with  it. 

Article   13 

The  Commission  shall  exercise  Its  func- 
tions under  this  Protocol  In  close  co-opwra- 
tlon  with  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos. 
It  Is  understood  that  the  Royal  Government 
of  Laos  at  all  levels  will  render  the  Commis- 
sion all  possible  assistance  In  the  perform- 
ance by  the  Commission  of  these  functions 
and  also  will  take  aU  necessary  measures  to 
ensure  the  security  of  the  Commission  and 
Its  Inspection  teams  during  their  activities 
In  Laos. 

Article   14 

The  Commission  functions  as  a  single 
organ  of  the  International  Conference  for 
the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian  Question, 
1961-1962.  The  members  of  the  Commission 
win  work  harmoniously  and  in  co-operation 
with  each  other  with  the  aim  of  solving  all 
questions  within  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  Commission. 

Decisions  of  the  Commission  on  questions 
relating  to  violations  of  Articles  2.  3,  4  and  6 
of  this  Protocol  or  of  the  cease-fire  referred 
to  In  Article  9.  conclusions  on  major  ques- 
tions sent  to  the  Co-Chalrmen  and  all  rec- 
ommendations by  the  Commission  shall  be 
adopted  unanimously.  On  other  questions, 
including  procedural  questions,  and  also 
questions  relating  to  the  Initiation  and  car- 
rying out  of  investigations  (Article  15) ,  deci- 
sions of  the  Commission  shall  be  adopted  by 
majority  vote. 

Article   15 

In  the  exercise  of  Its  specific  functions 
which  are  laid  down  in  the  relevant  articles 
of  this  Protocol  the  Commission  shall  con- 
duct Investigations  (directly  or  by  sending 
Inspection  teams ) .  when  there  are  reasona- 
ble grounds  for  considering  that  a  violation 
has  occurred.  These  investigations  shall  be 
carried  out  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos  or  on  the  Initiative  of  the 
Commission,  which  Is  acting  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos. 

In  the  latter  case  decisions  on  initiating 
and  carrying  out  such  Investigations  shall  be 
taken  In  the  Commission  by  majority  vote. 

The  Commission  shall  submit  agreed  re- 
ports on  Investigations  In  which  differences 
which  may  emerge  between  members  of  the 
Commission  on  particular  questions  may  be 
expressed. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the   Commission   resulting   from    Investiga- 
tions shall  be  adopted  unanimously. 
Article  16 

For  the  exercise  of  its  functions  the  Com- 
mission shall,  as  necessary,  set  up  inspection 
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teams,  on  which  the  three  member-State*  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  equally  represented. 
Each  member-State  of  the  Commission  shall 
ensure  the  presence  of  its  own  representatives 
both  on  the  Commission  and  on  the  Inspec- 
tion teams,  and  shall  promptly  replace  them 
in  the  event  of  their  being  unable  to  per- 
form their  duties 

It  is  understood  that  the  dLspatch  of  In- 
spection teams  to  carry  out  various  specific 
tasks  takes  place  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Royal  Oovemment  of  Laos  The  points 
to  which  the  Commission  and  its  inspection 
teams  go  for  the  purposes  of  investigation 
and  their  length  of  stay  at  those  points  shall 
be  determined  in  relation  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  investigation. 

Arttcle  17 
rhe  C'^mmlsslon  shall  have  at  its  disposal 
the  means  of  communication  and  transport 
required  for  the  performance  of  Us  duties 
These  i<i  I  rule  will  be  provided  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Roval  Oovernrnent  of  Laos 
for  payment  on  mutually  acceptable  terms. 
and  those  which  the  Royal  Oovernment  I'f 
Laos  annot  provide  will  be  acquired  by 
the  Commission  from  other  sources  It  u 
understood  that  'he  means  if  communica- 
tion and  transport  will  be  under  the  admln- 
istjatue  .ortntrol  of   the   Commission. 

Article  18 

The  costs  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  borne  by  the  members  of  the 
Conference  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Article. 

101  The  Govprnments  if  Canada  India 
and  Poland  shall  pay  the  personal  salaries 
and  allowances  of  their  nationals  who  are 
members  of  their  delegations  to  the  Com- 
mission and  Its  subsidiary  organs 

(b)  The  prlman.-  responsibility  for  the 
provision  "f  accommodation  for  the  Com- 
mission and  its  sutjsidlary  organs  shall  rest 
with  the  Roval  Government  of  Laos,  which 
shall  also  provide  such  other  liical  services 
as  may  be  appropriate  The  Commission 
shall  charge  ^o  'he  Fund  referred  to  m  sub- 
paragraph c  I  below  anv  local  expenses  not 
borne  by  the  Roval  Government  of  Laos 

>c]  All  other  capital  or  running  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  Commission  In  the  exercise 
of  its  rtinctions  shall  'le  met  from  a  Fund 
to  which  all  the  members  of  the  Conference 
shall  contribute  m  'he  following  propor- 
tions: 

The  Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Prance,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
eiaaist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  contrib- 
ute 17  6  per  cent  each 

The  Governments  of  Burma.  Cambodia. 
and  the  Demoi.ratlc  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 
I,aos.  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  Thai- 
land shall  -ontribute  1  5  per  cent  each 

The  Governments  of  Canada.  India  and 
Poland  as  members  of  the  Commission  nhall 
contribute  I  per  cent  each 

Article  19 
The  Co-Chalrmen  shall  at  any  time,  if  the 
Royal  Government  of  Laos  so  requests,  and 
in  anv  rase  not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  entry  into  force  of  this  Protocol,  pre- 
sent a  report  with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions on  the  question  of  the  termination  of 
the  Commission  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference for  t.helr  consideration  Before  :nak- 
ing  such  a  report  the  Co-Chairmen  shall 
hold  consultations  with  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Laos  and  the  Commission. 

Article  20 

This    Protocol    shall    enter    into    force   on 

signature 

It  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
which  shall  furnish  certified  copies  thereof 
to  the  other  signatory  States  and  to  all  other 
States  of  the   world. 


In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Protocol 

Done  in  two  i.-oples  in  Geneva  this  twenty- 
third  day  K)t  July  ine  thou.sand  and  nine 
liundred  and  sixty-two  in  the  English.  Chi- 
nese. French.  Laotian  .uid  Russian  lan- 
guages, each  text  being  equally  authorita- 
tive 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  1  Deleted.] 
I  am  not  at  this  time  saying  we  should 
not  be  doing  this  I  am  .saying  it  is  being 
done  without  the  knowJedge  of  the  Sen- 
ate iind  It  IS  being  done  without  any  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress.  If  it  can  be 
done  in  Laos  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
could  not  be  done  in  Burma,  Malaysia, 
Singapore,  or  anywhere  else.  It  Is  the 
same  general  principle  involved  as  was 
involved  in  the  argument  about  the  com- 
mitment resolution  That  is,  has  this 
Government  now  got  to  the  point  where 
the  executive  branch  is  considered  to  be 
within  Its  rights  to  undertake  thLs  kind 
of  major  operation  without  con.sulting 
Congress,  without  any  specific  treaty  or 
other  authorization?  Actually  what  we 
are  doing  is  iigainst  the  agreement  of 
1962. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr  COOPER'  IS  adopted,  and  if  it 
means  anythmg  .significant,  it  means 
that  these  air  strikes  cannot  be  con- 
tinued. Some  may  think  it  has  httle 
meaning.  I  think  it  has.  If  it  means  any- 
thing of  .substance,  it  means  that  the 
strikes  by  our  Air  Force,  working  out  of 
Thailand,  must  be  .stopped  If  it  does  not 
mean  anything  at  all  and  is  an  idle  ges- 
ture, .so  be  It 

What  IS  important  is  that  this  ques- 
tion IS  not  idle  It  strikes  me  that  if  we 
expect  to  preserve  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, which  every  Senator  is  sworn 
to  support,  then  'xe  have  to  know,  and  we 
ought  to  know,  what  we  are  voting  for 
when  we  vote  vast  sums 

The  acting  chairman  specified  the 
amount  of  money.  $90  million,  for  the 
Royal  Laotian  Army     deleted) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  F^ULBRIGHT  I  vield. 
Mr  ELLENDP:R  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  f^rst.  the  Meo 
group,  luider  General  Vang  are,  I  Ix'lieve. 
considered  a  part  of  the  Royal  Laotian 
Army,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
Second,  both  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Senate  ti.s  a  '.vliole  are  fully 
aware  t>f  my  very  deep  iiersonal  feelings 
about  our  involvement  m  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  But  I  would  point  out 
thai  what  we  have  seen  is  more  than 
an  eightfold  increase,  since  1962,  of  the 
North  Vietname.se  backbone,  the  Pathet 
Lao.  frf)m  fi.OOO  to  fiO.OOO.  or  perhaps 
55.000.  North  Vietnamese. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  com,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1962,  we  withdrew  our  military  forces 
completely  except  for  an  advisory  group 
repte.senting  the  various  .services  Sen- 
ators may  recall  also  that  in  1963,  again 
if  my  memory  serves  me  lorrectly.  Pres- 
ident John  F  Kennedy  then  considered 
seriously  the  dispatch  of  a  number  of 
Marine  units  up  to  the  Mekong  because 
of  a  possible  infiltration  into  the 
area  around  Vientiane  to  overthrow  the 


Laotian  Government  and  the  further 
possibility  of  an  overspill  into  Thailand 
which  would  then  involve  an  ally  of  ours 
an  ally  imder  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization 

To  look  at  it  particularly,  without  any 
personal  feelings,  insofar  as  I  can,  if  we 
were  to  take  away  this  air  support  from 
the  Royal  Laotian  Army  and  the  Royal 
Laotian  Government  which  is  being 
furnished  at  the  request  of  the  Lao 
Government,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
50,000  to  55.000  North  Vietnamese  who 
are  in  Laos,  contrary  to  the  Ger.eva 
accords — I  think  they  were  a  signatory 
to  those  accords — would  then  find  it  ea.sy 
to  sweep  down  into  the  Mekong  to  take 
over  the  capitals  of  Luang  Prabanp  and 
Vientiane.  What  would  be  our  position  if 
they  got  that  far  and  they  did  not  stop 
at  the  Mekong' 

So,  we  arc  up  against  a  delicate  ciues- 
tlon.  If  we  want  this  Government  to 
survive— and  we  were  a  signatory  to  the 
Geneva  accords — do  we  do  it  by  letting 
the  Pathet  Lao  take  over,  in  fact  annex- 
ing—letting the  North  Vietnamese  take 
over  With  their  Pathet  Lao  puppets,  in 
ctTect  making  it  a  part  of  North  Vietnam'' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  inakin,'  .in 
argument  that  we  should. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  just  pointing 
out  the  po.sslbility 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  I  am  not  makinc  an 
argument  that  we  should  retire.  I  say 
that  we  should  know  what  actually  is 
taking  place, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right  Tl.at  is 
different. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Tliat  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  ic veal— what  is  going  on  in 
Laos.  If  our  interest  in  Laos  is  so  great, 
why  do  we  not  just  follow  the  usual 
constitutional  procedures  called  for  by 
such  circumstances' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  indicate  that  we  should  cut 
down  on  our  support 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  make  any 
such  indication  at  all.  I  am  trying  to 
have  revealed  what  we  are  doine  .ind 
why. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  secret 
Everyone  knows 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  al!  that 
has  been  .said  is  tied  in  with  the  South 
Vietname.se  war. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
made  my  point  much  better  than  I 
could  m.vself  with  reference  to  the  ,--tep- 
up  in  the  bombing  of  Laos  and  especially 
of  north  Laos  the  stepup  corresponds 
with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops  in  Laos.  It  was 
to  our  interest  to  bomb  those  troops.  It 
also  IS  much  more  preferable  to  bomb 
them,  than  to  .send  our  men  in  there 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  .statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  just  a  moment  ago  was 
that  if  we  agreed  to  this  amendment 
It  would  then  be  illegal  to  do  any  more 
of  the  bombing  and  we  would  be  out  of 
busmess.  That  is  the  point  at  question 
here. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  do  not  agree  to 
that,  but  that  is  his  interpretation. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.  I  said  if  it  meaiu 
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anything  at  all.  It  means  the  bombings 
in  the  north  shoiMd  stop. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  should  be  doing  it  in  the 
open,  but  the  amendment  would  pre- 
vent it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  my  sunend- 
ment.  It  is  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and 
the  majority  leader.  I  did  not  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  amendment 
would  not  prevent  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  amendment 
would  not  prevent  the  bombing,  then 
it  has  no  significant  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield  further,  the  important  thing 
is  to  make  sure  that  no  combat  troops 
get  involved  in  Laos,  and  I  mean  com- 
bat troops  on  the  ground.  That  is  the 
danger.  That  is  the  great  danger.  That 
IS  what  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas was  interested  in. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  how 
military  bombing  is  not  combat.  When 
you  .say  "combat"  I  assume  the  Senator 
"means  infantry? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Ground  troops? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ground  troops.  But 
the  use  of  the  Air  Force  has  been  in 
effect  to  hit  the  North  Vietnamese  on 
the  1  deleted]   and  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
and  elsewhere  in  Laos.  That  is  really 
nothing  new.  I  do  not  approve  of  it.  We 
have  pot  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  live 
with  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  may 
know  the  situation  but  I  did  not  know 
the  situation  on  these  bombings  in  the 
north.  I  Deleted.!  I  did  not  know  it.  I  did 
not  know  apparently  what  the  Senator 
knows  about  this  operation.  But  I  do  not 
see,  if  this  is  in  the  national  interest, 
why  it  is  not  open  and  public  knowledge 
and  we  declare  it  to  be  in  our  interest  to 
wage  it  in  the  ususd   manner.   This  is 
what  I   do   not   understand   about   this 
whole  operation,  and  what  the  majority 
leader  and  others  have  said  they  regret. 
Nearly    everyone   that   has   spoken   out 
recently  has  said  that  they  think  it  was 
a  mistake  to  become  involved  in  Vietnam 
or,  in  this  instance,  in  Laos,   [Deleted.] 
This  IS  escalating  into  a  major  opjeration. 
[Deleted.] 
Mr.  ELLENDER,    I  Deleted.! 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  [Deleted.] 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    [Deleted.] 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   [Deleted.! 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    [Deleted.] 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   [Deleted.] 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    [Deleted.] 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   [Deleted.] 
I  think  we  should  know  how  much  we 
are  sijcnding   for  this  operation  which 
is   becinning    to   be   a   major   war.   To 
stretch  the  concept  of  the  SEATO  Treaty 
into  this  area  is  a  major  expansion  of 
it.  I  ^ay.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  ad- 
ministration could  not  apply  this  con- 
cept  to  anything   it   wanted   to   do  in 
Burma   or   in   Malaysia,   or   any   other 
place,  if  they   follow   this  style  of  op- 
eration. I  think  this  is  strictly  against 
the  con.stitutional  sy.stem  which  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  supposed  to  sup- 
port    Senators    are    .supposed    to   know 
what  they  are  voting  for.   [Deleted.] 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  get  to  attend 
all  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
hearings  this  year.  However,  I  want  to 
refer  to  a  point  we  had  up  when  the 
authorization  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
because  it  contained  an  item  for  $2.5 
billion,  which  was  the  simi  finally  sigreed 
upon,  for  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  for  spe- 
cial military  aid. 

We  have  been  carrying  on  military  aid 
in  many  forms  since  World  War  n.  A 
very  small  sum  of  military  aid  is  involved 
directly  here.  That  goes  to  the  Royal 
Laotian  Army.  That  money  was  in  the 
bill  we  authorized.  It  is  not  involved  in 
the  bombing. 

I  was  asked  in  that  debate  if  we  had 
any  military  forces  in  Laos  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  <  Mr.  Cranston  » .  His 
question  was:  Did  we  have  any  armed 
ground  forces?  I  said  no.  We  did  not  go 
into  the  bombing,  [deleted]. 

Back  to  the  money,  in  my  best  judg- 
ment, about  $94  million  of  this  money  is 
authorized  in  the  authorization  bill, 
where  we  had  the  Cooper  amendment.  I 
argued  then  that  the  Cooper  amendment 
did  not  touch  the  money  we  spent  on  our 
own  troops,  whether  it  was  in  Laos  or 
elsewhere.  That  is  still  my  opinion. 

A  word  on  the  merits  of  the  bombing; 
this  is  one  of  the  most  effective  things 
we  have  been  able  to  do  concerning  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  grew  just  like 
the  war  in  Vietnam  grew,  a  little  at  a 
time.  We  all  know  what  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  means  and  what  it  has 
meant.  There  is  no  way  to  estimate 
where  we  would  have  been  in  that  war 
if  we  had  not  been  able  to  do  this  bomb- 
ing and  inflict  the  pimishment  it  caused, 
always  at  the  request  of  the  Laotian 
Government,  as  I  have  always  imder- 
stood  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  consider  limit- 
ing the  amount  we  have  to  spend  on 
bombing  there  any  more  than  we  could 
limit  it  in  South  Vietnam,  as  long  as 
we  are  at  war.  I  think  this  amendment 
would  be  very  unfortunate.  It  reads: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  local 
forces  In  Laos  or  Thailand  except  to  provide 
supplies,  materiel,  equipment. 

That  raises  a  question:  Could  we  give 
them  battle  support  with  our  own  Air 
Force? 

If  anything  is  to  be  adopted,  it  ought 
to  be  made  clear  that  we  are  limiting 
the  amendment  to  money  support,  not 
bombing  support. 

So  far  as  I  know,  we  do  not  have  any 
ground  troops  over  there,  and  never 
have  had.  [Deleted.]  I  mean  fighting 
ground  troops. 

My  additional  point  here  is  on  the 
word  "support."  [Deleted.] 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  further  state,  as  I  said  a  while  ago. 
that  we  have  had  an  interpretation  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  adoption  of  it  would  not  prevent  this 
bombing.  That  is  why  I  suggested,  in 
open  session  a  while  ago,  let  us  adopt  the 
amendment  and  let  the  conferees  meet 
and  get  such  information  as  they  desire 


and  look  into  the  amendment  further  to 
clarify  it  so  that,  if  necessary,  these 
bombings  can  he  continued. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  confused.  I  just 
heard  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
prevent  the  bombing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  received  that  infor- 
mation from  [deleted],  and  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  Senator  Mansfield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  proceed  to  explain  what 
I  meant?  I  said  unless  we  use  the  word 
"support,"  limit  it  to  direct  financial  sup- 
port, it  would  cut  out  the  bombing,  be- 
cause "support"  can  be  interpreted  as 
bombing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  remember  being  at 
the  White  House  in  1967— and  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 

there  at  the  time 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  announce- 
ment, without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor,  for  about  half  a  minute? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Surely. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON ■_  Mr.  President,  we 
had  called  a  JB«ef!ng  of  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  2:30  p.m.,  to 
consider  the  HEW  appropriation  bill,  but 
in  view  of  the  executive  session.  I  think  It 
would  be  wise  for  us  to  wait  until  we  got 
through  the  executive  session,  and  then 
we  will  meet  downstairs. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. . 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in  a 
moment.  I  would  prefer  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  give  these  answers.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  the  executive  session. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  make  a  couple 
of  comments  here  which  are  of  interest. 
When  we  were  at  the  White  House  in 
1967,  and  President  Johnson  called  us 
down  in  equal  thirds  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday  in  1967. 1  think  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  there.  At 
that  time  a  map  was  shown  of  South- 
east Asia  by  Secretary  McNamara,  on 
which  he  had  dots  in  Laos.  Someone 
asked  what  those  dots  were.  He  said, 
"Those  are  the  areas  [deleted]  we  are 
engaged  in  bombing."  [Deleted.]  This 
was  at  the  White  House  in  1967.  I  was 
there.  We  knew  and  I  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  Laos  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  apparently  did 
not  know  but  here  is  what  bothers  me 
about  this  amendment,  and  I  wonder  if 
I  can  address  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  If  we  have  no  combat  troops 
there — and  as  far  as  I  know,  we  do  not 
have — and  if  we  are  not  spending  any 
money  there  for  support  of  ground 
troops — and  as  far  as  I  know,  we  are 
not — then  it  seems  to  me  if  we  put  in  the 
bill  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  fimds 
for  troops  when  we  do  not  have  any 
there,  all  we  are  doing  is  raising  a  ques- 
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tion  In  the  mind  of  the  enemy  a«  to 
whether  we  are  doln«  that  and  grlvlng 
them  one  more  propaganda  weapon. 
TTiat  Ls  the  problem — not  whether  this 
affects  the  bombing,  because  I  do  not 
thinJc  It  hits  the  bombing,  but  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  give  the  enemy 
one  more  Item  so  they  can  take  the  ball, 
run  with  it.  confuse  our  allies,  and  mis- 
inform some  of  our  friends. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment IS  specific  as  to  how  the  money  is 
to  be  used.  It  states  "except  to  provide 
supplies,  materiel,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties, including  maintenance  thereof,  or 
to  provide  training  for  such  local  forces." 
I  think  It  is  specific  enough  to  Indicate 
that  this  money  will  be  used  for  supplies, 
materiel,  equipment,  and  training  of 
local  forces. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  >1eld. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  Senators  must 
understand  that  all  of  Laos  must  be  con- 
sidered in  context.  They  cannot  separate 
soOthern  Laos  from  northern  Laos  The 
fact  is  thit  the  Pathet  Lao  could  not 
hold  all  of  the  sizable  area  they  have  if 
it  were  not  for  the  50.000  North  Viet- 
namese troops.  If  the  North  Vietnamese 
did  not  have  possession  of  north  Laas, 
there  would  be  no  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  We 
must  do  anything  we  can  to  weaken  the 
North  Vietnamese  efforts  in  Laos  with 
reference  to  our  own  efforts.  We  must 
interdict  what  chey  use  as  a  line  of 
communication 

I  am  concerned  that  this  measure 
might  indeed  prevent  our  being  able  to 
airlift  paramilitary  forces  around  Thai- 
land to  help  them  deal  with  msurgent 
activity  there. 

I  would  point  out  that  most  of  the  Thai 
Communist  infrastructure  Is  not  ethnic 
Thai.  It  is  rather  ethnic  Chinese  and 
ethnic  North  Vietnamese.  Thailand  is  the 
target  for  the  next  .so-called  war  of  na- 
tional liberation,  and  Laos  is  now  being 
used  {IS  a  staging  area  for  Communist 
activity  in  Thailand. 

I  might  further  note  that  the  Chinese 
are  now  building  a  road  In  northern  Laos 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  line  uf 
communication  to  make  war  against 
Thailand  more  feasible  and  possible  I 
thmk  this  IS  a  very  mischievous  amend- 
ment indeed,  and  I  would  like  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  as  to  whether  Its  enact- 
ment would  preclude  our  support  of 
paramilitary  forces  in  Thailand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  read  the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
and  m  order  to  obviate  this  executive  .ses- 
sion we  are  now  having,  my  suggestion 
was  that  we  accept  the  amendment  and 
let  the  conferees  deal  with  it.  The  con- 
ferees will  be  able  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion possible,  and  the  advice  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  We  are  here  trying  to 
give  the  answers  to  questions  that  we 
have  been  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Airkansas,  and  I  was  in  hope  that  we 
could  go  along  with  that.  I  hesitate  to 
read  tomorrows  newspapers  and  find  out 
what  is  going  to  be  in  the  newspapers 
about  this  session  It  may  be  nothing  new, 
but  it  will  be  sensational. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  x 


Mr.  KT.I.KNDER.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Just  to  go  along 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  was 
saying  about  the  building  of  that  road 
from  Meng-La  in  Yunnan  to  Muong 
Soul,  that  construction  has  been  going 
on  for  months  and  years,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  The  Thai  Oovcrnment  has  said 
there  are  two  divisions  of  Chinese 
troops  along  that  road,  and  the  road  is 
being  built  toward  northern  Thailand. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  road  u  not  be- 
ing extended  except  a  mile  or  so  out  of 
Muong  Soul  toward  Thailand,  but  it  is 
being  built  in  the  other  direction  toward 
the  direction  of  Dienbienphu  in  North 
Vietnam.  There  are  no  Chinese  divt- 
.sions  there,  according  to  Souvanna 
Phoiuna.  In  the  last  day  or  two.  he 
stated  there  are  five  Chinese  battalions, 
some  labor  and  some  antiaircraft  bat- 
talions As  I  said  earlier,  last  August 
when  I  visited  the  area  there  were  ru- 
mors that  there  were  anywhere  from 
three  to  10  Chinese  battalions.  The  t)est 
evidence  is  that  there  were  four  or  five 
at  the  time 

Mr  TOWER  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  accept  the  Senators  statement  that 
there  were  .-^ome  antiaircraft  and  labor 
battalions  there,  rather  than  maneuver 
battalions  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  not  only  is  that  load  traversing 
across  northern  Thailand,  but  there  is  a 
-spur  that  goes  down  toward  the  Mekong 
River  under  construction 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  may  be 
right,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  under 
construction.  They  stopped  the  construc- 
tion gomg  south  and  west  toward  the 
Thai  border,  and  are  concentrating  on 
the  area  going  east  toward  the  road  to 
Dienbienphu.  That  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  not  planning  on  going  ahead 
and  doing  it,  but  they  are  not  doing  it 
now. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  does  not  mean  they 
cannot  do  it 

Mr   MANSFIELD  That  is  correct. 
Mr    JAVITS    Mr.  President.  wUl   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS  So  that  we  wUl  know, 
when  the  Senator  answers  questions, 
what  we  are  tr\ing  to  legislate  here,  it  is 
thought  that  the  tonierence  may  deal 
with  It,  but  if  we  agree  to  the  amendment, 
we  ought  to  know  what  we  are  doing. 
Therefore.  I  should  like  to  address  a 
question  to  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
or  the  Senator  proposing  it.  as  follows: 
First.  IS  this  amendment  intended  to 
deal  in  any  way  with  U.S.  forces  in 
combaf 

Mr  MANSFIELD  It  is  intended  to  keep 
ground  troops  out  of  combat  in  Thailand 
and  Laos. 

Mr  JAVITS  Will  the  Senator  point 
out  the  words  in  this  amendment  which 
would  effect  that  resulf 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  words  them- 
selves, I  think,  are  self-explanatory.  It 
says: 

None  of  the  funda  appropriated  by  this 
act  shall  be  u»ed  for  the  support  of  local 
force*  In  Laoe  or  Thailand,  except  to  pro- 
vide suppUea.  materiel,  equipment,  and  fa- 
cllltlea.  incliKllng  the  maintenance  thereof, 
or  to  provide  training  for  such  local  force*. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Are  the  local  forces  re- 
ferred to  American  or  indigenous  force*? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  are  Indigenous 
forces,  both  Thai  and  i^rM^yy 

Mr.  JAVITS  Then  there  is  no  word 
In  this  amendment  that  deals  with  Amer- 
ican forces  at  all  7 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  JAVITS.  My  second  question  is 
this:  We  understand  what  we  are  comg 
to  give  them — supplies,  materiel,  equip- 
ment, facilities,  maintenance  and  train- 
ing. Now,  what  are  we  not  going  to  give 
them  by  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Grotmd  combat 
troops. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  American  combat  t;x-)ops 
are  ruled  out:  they  are  not  provided  for 
But  we  are  not  going  to  give  them  money 
to  engage  in  combat  with  or  pay  salanw 
of  soldiers  who  flght? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  we  are:  and 
that  would  be  continued,  t>ecause  if  we 
did  not  subsidize  the  Laotians,  they 
would  not  last  for  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  Is  exactly  what  I 
am  hoping  we  can  reveal  to  the  Senate, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  common 
knowledge.  If  the  Senator  read  the  New 
York  Times,  from  his  own  State,  ust 
a  month  or  so  ago  It  had  a  2-  or  3-page 
analysis  of  what  was  going  on  in  Thai- 
land and  Laos.  This  is  not  secret;  this 
is  public  information. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  dors  not 
quite  follow  me.  If  we  did  pass  this 
amendment,  it  would  result  in  aflirmaiive 
action  that  would  cut  off  whatever  w*  are 
paying,  if  we  pay  combat  troops  dirictly 
or  indirectly;  that  is  true,  is  It  not.  it 
would  cut  that  off"  That  is.  indiBenous 
combat  troops,  not  our  combat  troops^ 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well  "including 
maintenance  thereof";  I  would  not  be 
able  to  define  that.  I  would  think  that 
payment  to  the  Laos  soldiers  to  the  par- 
tial extent  not  barred  otherwise  would 
be  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  would  provide  the 
supplies,  materiel,  equipment,  facilities, 
and  the  maintenance  thereof. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  Is  very  different 
from  line  troops;  those  are  transporta- 
tion forces,  their  equipment,  et  ceteri 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  i.ad 
better  go  to  Laos  and  see  what  kind  of 
troops  they  have.  They  have  not  cut 
them  down  in  divisions  and  outfits  '.:ke 
we  have;  they  are  all  combat  tiops. 
whereas  about  a  fifth  of  ours  are  com- 
bat troops,  and  the  others  are  .support 
troops. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  the  Senator  will  boar 
with  me.  what  I  am  trying  to  get  before 
the  Senate  is.  if  we  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, is  what  we  are  doing  aflBrmative  or 
negative? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  You  would  be  voting 
for  what  is  going  on  now.  by  reiterating. 
once  again,  as  the  National  Commit- 
ments Resolution  says,  that  imder  no  cir- 
cumstances except  through  due  consti- 
tutional processes  will  there  be  combat 
ground  troops  of  this  country  used  in 
Laos  or  Thailand. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  say  to  my  beloved 
colleague.  If  that  is  in  his  amendmt-nt. 
then  he  is  putting  it  in  by  the  Interpre- 
tation he  is  giving  it.  It  Is  not  there  now. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  language  that 
will    prevent    American    combat   troops 
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from  being  used;  and  the  way  the  Sena- 
tor defines  it.  there  Is  something  In  here 
that  prevents  combat  troops  which  are 
Indigenous  from  being  paid:  and  I  think 
all  the  rest  of  these  interpretations  defy 
the  words  of  the  amendment  as  sub- 
mitted. 

One  function  we  ought  to  perform 
Is  to  find  out  what  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  wants  to  do.  and  then  be  sure 
that  the  amendment  we  pass  does  it. 

For  myself,  I  would  say  If  what  you 
want  to  do  is  continue  the  present  situ- 
ation, you  ought  to  have  the  words  broad 
enough  to  continue  it.  Now  that  we  un- 
derstand what  it  is,  that  you  want  to 
Iceep  American  involvement  out,  then  we 
oueht  to  say  at  least  something  like  that 
in  the  amendment,  which  I  submit  it 
does  not  say  now. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  his  opinion.  I  have  stated  what 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  meant  and  what  I  think  the 
amendment  means,  and  we  will  have  to 
let  the  Senate  decide. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  May  I  address  myself 
to  our  leader?  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  performed  a  very  valid 
usk  here.  Do  I  understand,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  that  the  term 
■local  forces"  as  used  here  eliminates 
all  U.S.  ground  troops? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not  elimi- 
nate them  and  does  not  allow  them. 
There  are  none  there  now. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Since  we  do  not  include 
them,  the  term  "local  forces"  does  not 
include  U.S.  Government  troops,  EUid 
thev  are  eliminated  from  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ).  That  is  correct. 
They  are  to  be  given  no  consideration  at 
all,  except  to  stay  out. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then  we   are  talking 
about  maintaining  the  status  quo.  In 
line  4.  the  amendment  says  "including 
maintenance  thereof."  and  that  could 
include  the  payment  of  salaries  and  sup- 
port to  indigenous  troops? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr   ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  deference.  I  say  to  my  beloved  col- 
leai^ue  that  the  way  the  amendment  is 
written  it  says,  "shall  be  used  for  the 
support  of  local  forces  in  Laos  or  Thai- 
land, except  to  provide  supplies,  materiel, 
equipment,  and  facilities,  including  the 
maiiiienance    tnereof."    'Including    the 
maintenance   thereof"   means   the  sup- 
plies, materiel,  equipment,  and  facilities. 
And  unless  he  writes  an  undisputed  legis- 
lative record  that  this  does  include  the 
payment  of  salaries,  the  ame".dment  in 
my  opinion  cannot  mean  anything. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion.  I  have  given  the  Senate  what 
I  tiunk  is  intended  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  me.  The  Senate  will  have 
to  decide. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  this  brings  about  an  interpretation 
of  the  word  "support."  The  Senator  from 


Mississippi  took  the  position  that  he 
would  want  it  spelled  out  as  financial 
support.  I  think  that  would  distort  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment. 

Why  would  it  not  be  all  right  to  say 
combat  troops  in  front  of  support? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  prefer  to 
leave  it  as  it  is.  If  there  were  to  be  any 
changes,  I  would  prefer  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  be  responsible  for 
them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son I  raise  the  point  Is  because  what  we 
are  talking  about,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Indicated,  is  what  we  mean 
by  support.  Do  we  mean  American  com- 
bat forces?  That  is  the  support  we  are 
talking  about.  And  yet.  the  word  "sup- 
port" is  all-encompassing  and  could 
mean  anything  at  any  time  to  anybody. 
The  word  is  the  problem.  What  is 
meant  by  support?  Does  it  mean  Amer- 
ican combat  forces?  Does  it  mean  Ameri- 
can money?  What  does  it  mean?  I  think 
we  liave  to  clarify  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  tried  to  clar- 
ify it.  It  means  what  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  only  part  of 
the  history,  but  not  part  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  and  I 
look  at  it  in  different  ways. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,   I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question.  Undoubt- 
edly it  has  been  asked  and  answered. 
However,  I  had  to  be  absent  earlier. 

Would  the  amendment  prohibit  the 
use  of  tactical  aircraft  at  any  place  in 
Thailand  or  Laos? 

Mr   MANSFIELD.  Unfortunately,  no. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.   It  wUl  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  tactical  air  support  in 
Northwestern  Thailand? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Or  in  the  south- 
em  provinces  where  it  might  be  needed? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Or,  as  they  say, 
up  in  Central  Laos,  around  the  Plaine 
des  Jarres? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  What  the  Sen- 
ator ought  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the 
point  being  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  if  I  imderstand  It  correctly,  is 
that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  step- 
up  in  the  amount  of  activity  [deleted]. 

[Deleted.]         

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  largely 
where  the  support  is. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  That  is  correct,  al- 
most entirely.     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  None  of  our  troops 
are  engaged  in  active  combat. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  Senator 
convinced  that  the  language  does  not 
prevent  the  use  of  aircraft  for  tactical 
air  support  for  reconnaissance  flights 
and  for  rescue  flights? 

Mr.  MANSFEEIiD.  It  would  not  pre- 
vent that,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor is  right.  Because  I  just  returned  from 
there  this  morning.  And  contrary  to 
what  we  have  been  thinking,  the  infil- 
tration has  stepped  up  tremendously. 


Friday  night  600  trucks  started  in 
from  the  border  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  am  very  frank  to  say,  and  I  shall 
address  myself  to  the  subject  later  this 
week,  that  if  we  do  not  resume  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  I  see  no  way 
to  come  out  on  this. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
dialog  here  in  executive  session  makes 
the  point  that  ought  to  guide  us  in  what 
we  do  on  the  pending  proposal.  It  is, 
that  we  should  be  reluctant  to  adopt 
the  amendment  because  its  meaning  or 
intent  is  subject  to  too  many  interpre- 
tations. While  the  matter  that  concerns 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  a  very 
understandable  one,  the  pending  resolu- 
tion could  not  possibly  clarify  it. 

Does  it  mean  we  are  going  into  Burma 
or  Malaysia  without  it?  Hardly.  We  have 
made  it  clear  downtown.  And  the  Senate 
has  made  it  clear  before  on  how  it  re- 
lates to  our  present  status  in  Vietnam. 
I  think  it  has  made  it  so  clear  that  I 
believe  we  would  be  well  advised  not  to 
proceed  along  the  lines  envisioned  in  the 
amendment  at  this  time,  particularly  in 
a  public  way. 

I  think  it  would  only  tend  to  confuse 
or  hobble  our  Government  in  its  efforts 
to  seek  a  meaningful  and  responsible 
way  to  disengage  itself  from  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  have  contributed  in  this 
discussion  to  the  confusion  and  that  the 
confusion  over  the  interpretation  would 
run  rampant  at  home,  let  alone  aroxmd 
the  world. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  reit- 
erate what  I  said  a  while  ago.  The  only 
reason  I  suggested  that  the  Senate  go 
along  with  the  amendment  was  to  ob- 
viate what  is  taking  place  now.  Because, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  suggest  that 
when  the  time  comes,  we  vote  it  into  the 
bill  or  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  responded  to 
a  question  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  indicated  his  interpretation  as 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  that  the  lan- 
guage was  not  intended  to  preclude  cer- 
tain bombing  activities  by  our  Air  Force. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  said,  unfortunate- 
ly, no.       ,     ,    .       ■ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  I  think  m  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
came  into  the  Chamber  only  recently,  he 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  dispute  among  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the  amendment. 

As  I  recall,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
earlier  indicated  his  imderstanding  that 
the  effect  of  the  language  would  be  to 
preclude  such  bombing.  And  as  I  under- 
stood the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  said  it  could  pre- 
clude such  bombing. 

Certainly,  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Wyoming    (Mr. 
McGee)  were  very  appropriate. 
It  is  very  obvious  that  there  is  con- 
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fusion  as  to  the  meaninK  of  the  lan- 
guage. Accordlnglj'.  It  would  be  lU- 
advised  to  agree  to  such  an  amendment 
Therefore  I  wish  to  associat*"  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  '  Mr.  Ooldwater  ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam IS  ver>'  confusmg  emd  tragic  in  and 
of  itself. 

To  get  down  to  the  nub  of  what  our 
amendment  purports  to  say — and  I  say 
this  without  fear  of  equivocation  inso- 
far as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  con- 
cerned— there  shall  be  the  use  of  no 
U  3.  troops  in  Thailand  or  Laos — 
penod.  You  can  wrangle  all  you  want 
about  maintenance  of  .supplies  That  is 
what  It  means. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President.  I 
agree  with  my  fnend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  The  word  support"  taken  in 
a  mihtar>-  manner  does  mean  help  It 
means  ever>'thing 

I  certamly  abide  by  the  word  of  the 
majority  leader  However,  when  he  say.s 
support  tpoops  in  the  militarj',  that  Is 
exactly  wtifit  it  means 

If  we  deny  support,  then  we  deny  tac- 
tical air  bombing  and  supply  and  recon- 
naissance and  all  things  we  supply  them 
there  now. 

If  there  is  any  question  about  this.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  made  perfectly  clear 
in  the  amendment  that  the  United  States 
is  not  going  to  be  denied  the  right  to 
supply  aid  to  these  people  doing  all  of 
these  things  there  now  to  help  us 

I  agree  on  keeping  the  ground  forces 
out.  I  do  not  think  they  should  have 
gone  into  South  Vietnam  But  they  did. 
If  we  are  ever  threatened  again  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  particularly  in  an 
area  with  the  type  of  geography  in 
northwestern  Thailand  and  central 
Laos  our  tro<jps  are  not  equipped  to  fight 
there  And  we  cannot  help  unless  we  do 
so  with  tactical  air.  or  possibly  with 
strategic  air  However,  not  at  this  point. 
If  we  are  going  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  accept  the  word  of  the  majority 
leader  at  any  time  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
a  dispute  between  the  majoruy  and  mi- 
nority leaders  as  to  whether  it  applies  to 
air.  I  think  we  should  make  it  clear. 

Otherwise,  we  are  ^oing  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  some  wonderful  help  in 
Thailand  and  Laos 

Mr  ELLENDER  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
disagreement  between  me  and  the  major- 
ity leader.  He  gave  his  interpretation 
deleted ' 
Mr  GOLDWATER  The  :  deleted' 
agrees  that  support  does  not  include 
technical  or  strategic  or  reconnaissance 
or  supply  by  air  ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  said  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana — wheth- 
er or  not  his  amendment  was  in  keeping 
with  section  638 1  a  m  the  appropriations 
bill,  appearing  on  page  43 — and  the  an- 
swer was    Yes." 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  ELLENDER  As  I  have  said.  I 
should  like  to  continue  answering  the 
questions  and  then  have  a  vote  on  wheth- 
er It  IS  desired  to  have  this  amendment 
m  the  bill. 

Mr   CHURCH.  Mr   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 
Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield  to  the  Senator 


from  Idaho.  He  has  been  on  his  feet  for 
some  time  now. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  all  agreed  pretty  much 
on  what  our  objective  is.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  repeatedly  mentioned 
It:  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  empha- 
sized It  I  think  we  are  agreed  that  what 
we  want  to  prevent  is  the  introduction 
of  American  combat  troops  into  Laos  and 
Tliailand — ground  troops.  That  is  our 
purpose.  We  certainly  should  be  able  to 
write  the  language  to  put  our  purpose 
into  effect. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Why  do  we  not 
spell  it  out? 

Mr  CHURCH.  Of  course. 

Let  me  make  this  suggestion.  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  language  cannot  be 
made  to  conform  to  our  objective.  It  is  a 
simple  objective.  We  liave  been  through 
two  wars — one  in  Korea  and  one  in  Viet- 
nam— which  were  really  commenced  by 
executive  decision.  We  are  in  a  situation 
in  Laos  in  which  it  took  extraordinary 
etfurts  on  the  part  of  Congress  even  to 
get  information  concerning  the  nature 
of  our  involvement  there.  So  if  we  are 
^'oing  to  reassert  our  prerogative — which 
I  think  we  all  want  to  do — as  a  part  of 
the  constitutional  process  in  determin- 
ing questions  ol  war  and  peace  and  the 
nature  of  the  foreign  policy  ol  the  Umted 
States,  we  ouglit  to  draw  .some  lines  with 
respect  to  Laos  and  Thailand. 

.All  we  would  have  to  do  to  accomplish 
that  would  be  to  revi.se  the  proposed 
amendment   m   the   following   manner: 

-Sec  fJ43.  None  or  the  luiidi  appropriated 
by  this  .\ct  shall  be  ii3«d  to  finance  ^he  in- 
troduction of  American  combat  troops  in 
Laos  or  Thailand 

I  think  that  would  accomplish  our  ob- 
jective. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT      Ground  ' 

-Mr  CHURCH  We  could  put  "ground" 
in.  That  would  accomplish  uur  purpose, 
and  It  would  reassert  our  right  to  deter- 
mine how  public  money  .should  be  used 
in  foreign  countries,  particularly  in  so 
sensitive  an  area  as  Laos  and  Thailand 

I  should  like  to  offer  this  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  otTcred  by  the 
Senator  irom  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the  desk, 
please? 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  indicate  whether 
he  has  yielded  for  the  purpose  of  an 
amendment  being  offered  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  First.  I  will  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico,  and  then  I  will  continue  with 
the  answers  to  the  questions  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  If  Sen- 
ators desire  to  take  action  immediately 
on  this  amendment,  we  can  do  so 
.shortly. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  I  thmk  there  is  una- 
nimity here,  in  that  there  is  confusion 
about  what  this  amendment  means. 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  majority  lead- 
er, in  view  of  his  interpretation,  if  he 
would  consent  to  the  following  language 
m  his  amendment,  so  that  it  would  read 
as  follows: 


None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  he  used  to  provide  combat  troops 
for  the  support  of  local  forces  in  Laos  or 
Thailand,  except  to  provide  supplies,  .^la- 
terlel,  equipment,  and  facilities.  Including 
maintenance  thereof,  or  to  provide  tramin? 
for  such  local  forces. 

The  words  added  to  the  amendment 
would  be  after  the  word  "used,"  and  the 
new  words  would  be  "to  provide  combat 
troops." 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Ground- 
Mr.  MURPHY.     Ground  troops." 
Mr.     MONTOYA.     "Ground     combat 
troops"    coiild    be    used,    or    "combat 
troops."   "Combat  troops"  is  a  more  ge- 
neric term. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
took  5  minutes  for  a  quorum  call,  I  am 
sure  we  could  work  out  language  satis- 
factory- to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  executive  session  now,  at  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  I  will  not  jield  further 
until  I  have  finished  with  the  answers 
to  the  questions  of  the  Senator  of  .Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
bnef  question.  Now  that  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  decided  that  the 
majority  leader  does  not  know  what  he 
means  with  his  proposed  amendment, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  proceed 
with  his  explanation,  as  he  started  to  do? 
That  IS  my  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Question  No.  2: 
"What  commitment,  written  or  implied 
exists  between  the  United  States  or  its 
agencies  and  the  present  Royal  Laotian 
Government  or  its  Prime  Minister,  Sou- 
vanna  Phoiuna?" 

This  question  was  answered  in  my  re- 
ply to  question  No.  1. 

Question  No.  3:  '"What  military  as- 
sistance, including  manpower,  materiel, 
and  tramins.  is  the  United  States  pio- 
viding  through  this  bill?  " 

As   I   stated   previously,   this  bill  in- 
cludes approximately  $90  million  for  the 
support  of  the  Royal  Laotian  Army  pur- 
suant to  specific   authority  included  m 
the  Department  of  Defense  Procurement 
and  Research  and  Development  Author- 
ization Act.  The  arms  and  anamunition 
the  United  States  provides  are  within  the 
framework  of  the  1962  Geneva  .Agree- 
ments.  Article  VI  of  the  Protocol  to  the 
.Ai^roements  permits  the  introduction  in 
Lao.s  of  armaments,  munitions  and  war 
materiels    necessary    for    Lao    national 
defense. 
Deleted.] 
I  have  here  a  list  of  what  this  money 
IS  to  be  used  for.  If  Senators  desire,  I  can 
go  into  every  item  named  here.  Other- 
wise, it  IS  available  to  Senators  to  look  at 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  for  clarification? 
Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said  it 
is    approximately    $90   million   for   the 
Royal  Lao  Army. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  [Deleted.! 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  in  another 
matter.  As  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
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Arkansas  earlier,  this  is  an  item  that 
cannot  be  identified. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  reiterate, 
since  more  Senators  have  entered  the 
Chamber,  that  I  do  not  at  this  time  raise 
a  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  these  ac- 
tivities. I  raise  the  question  only  that 
Senators  ought  to  know  what  they  are 
voting  on. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
every  Senator  is  entitled  to  know,  if  he 
is  voting  for  this  bill,  that  he  is  not  only 
voting  $90  million  for  the  Royal  Lao 
Army  1  deleted]. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona,  a  moment 
ago,  made  a  point  which  led  me  to  be- 
lieve he  woiild  be  in  favor  of  authorizing 
these  activities.  If  they  are  in  the  interest 
of  this  country  why  must  they  all  be  kept 
secret?  The  only  reason  in  the  world  I 
brought  up  this  matter  was  not  to  argue 
uith  the  Senator  that  we  should  not  be 
bombing  in  the  north  [deleted]  but  so 
that  Senators  would  know,  among  other 
things  I  deleted  1 . 

These  [deleted]  are  as  much  as  the 
entire  budget  of  the  country  of  Laos. 
It  is  approximately  the  same  as  the 
budget  of  the  Laotian  Government. 

After  Senators  know  all  these  things, 
judgment  must  be  made  on  whether  it  is 
m  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  this  escalation  of  a  conflict  in 
Laos,  which  could  well  lead  to  another 
Vietnam. 

A  few  Senators  have  said  it  is  a  great 
tragedy.  We  have  gotten  bogged  down  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  simply  that  we  should 
know  what  is  involved  in  this  matter.  I 
do  not  tmderstand,  in  view  of  what  was 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  why  it 
is  not  also  proper  to  say,  ""Yes,  this  is 
what  we  are  engaged  in,  and  it  should  be 
authorized." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senate  now 
knows  it,  since  the  Senator  annoimced 
it. 

Do  Senators  desire  me  to  read  how 
many  rifles  are  involved? 

Several  Senators.  No,  no,  no! 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Summarize  it.  What 
is  the  materiel? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  the  money 
for?  It  is  going  to  be  used  to  piu-chase 
carbines,  rifles,  machine  guns,  artillery, 
and  engineering  eqiupment.  It  states 
the  amoimt  to  be  spent  in  each  category. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  total  is 
for  ammunition. 

Question  4:  As  of  today,  what  Is  the 
total  number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  In 
Laos  and  describe  the  manner  In  which  they 
operate? 

Answer:  There  are  [deleted)  U.S.  military 
personnel  stationed  in  Laos.  These  are  either 
part  of  or  attached  to  the  attach*  staff. 
[Deleted.) 

With  regard  to  personnel  stationed  in 
Laos,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  U.S.  persormel  and  U.S. 
activities  in  Laos,  including  the  military 
I  .iust  mentioned. 

Question  6:  Describe  in  detail  actlTltlee 
over  Laos  of  U.S.  Air  Force,  Including  both 
those  acUvlttes,  If  any,  baaed  In  Laos,  and 
those,  if  any,  based  In  Thailand. 

(a)  What,  if  any,  la  the  current  monthly 
sortie  rate  over  northern  Laos  for  TJB.  Air 
Force  aircraft? 

(b)  How  does  that  rate,  if  any,  compare 
to  one  year  ago  and  two  yean  ago? 
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(c)  The  contemplated  sortie  rate.  If  any. 
over  northern  Laos  In  the  coming  12  months? 

(d)  How  do  theae  sortie  rates.  If  any,  com- 
pare to  U.S.  Air  Force  Bortles  directed  toward 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail? 

Answer:  The  U.S.  conducts  photo  and  re- 
con  missions  over  Laos,  and  as  the  Presi- 
dent said,  interdiction  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail. 

(Deleted). 

Question  6:  What,  If  any,  have  been  the 
total  number  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  North  Laos 
since  1962? 

Answer:  (Deleted).  Casualties  In  Laos  are 
Included  as  part  of  the  total  casualties  In 
Southeast  Asia.  They  are  not  broken  out 
separately. 

Question  7:  How  does  this  compare  to  per- 
sonnel lost  In  operations  solely  against  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail? 

This  was  covered  in  my  reply  to  question 
number  six. 

Now,  Question  8:  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  persormel,  operating  and  maintenance 
and  military  assistance  which  Is  Included 
in  the  bill  for  Laos  and  Laos-related  activi- 
ties? 

Answer:  Approximately  $90  million  is  in- 
cluded m  fiscal  year  1970  Appropriations  Bill 
for  support  of  the  Royal  Laotian  Army. 

(Deleted). 

That  is  all  the  questions. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.   President,  I  think 

that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  our  discussions  here  have  reiterated 
the  point  which  I  make  again;  namely, 
that  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  what 
we  can  put  into  words.  The  meaning  of 
those  words  will  vary  widely,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  in  reflecting  upon  them,  that  all 
It  can  do  is  to  complicate  the  problems 
of  the  President,  as  he  seeks  to  pursue 
disengagement.  It  could  even  give  the 
wrong  impression  to  the  other  side  at  a 
critical  moment  like  this. 
Therefore,  to  try  to  protect  as  much 

as  we  can,  I  would  move  to  table 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no — just  a  mo- 
ment— Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
vote,  we  should  vote  in  open  session.  I 
intend  to  be  heard  on  it.  There  will  be 
no  tabling  motion,  or  any  other  kind  of 
motion,  in  secret  session. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  will  state  it. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Is  a  tabling  motion  In 

order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  tabling 
motion  is  In  order  if  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  yields  the 
floor  or  yields  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
a  question.  However.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  state,  unless  there  are  other 
questions  to  be  asked. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  we 
should  have  our  votes  on  this  matter  in 
public,  that  we  should  not  evade  the 
issue,  that  we  should  face  up  to  it.  Sen- 
ators will  recall  during  the  last  execu- 


tive session  that  this  matter  came  up 
and  we  decided  to  vote  in  public. 

Let  me  refer  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  said  when  he  in- 
troduced practically  this  same  amend- 
ment in  September  of  this  year,  an 
amendment  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Stennis)  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  basis  that  it  did 
not  apply  to  the  funds  in  the  bill  then 
being  considered. 

Mr.  IVIANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  But 
let  me  read  what  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky said  in  his  letter  to  all  Senators 
on  September  15: 

I  wlU  introduce  the  enclosed  amendment, 
or  one  substantially  similar  on  September 
17  and  will  ask  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business  at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
amendment  would  not  affect  clause  ( 1 ) ,  or 
restrict  the  support  of  Vietnamese  or  other 
free  world  forces  fighting  in  Vietnam.  It 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  the  en- 
gagement of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  combat  in  Laos  and  Thailand  In 
support  of  local  forces  of  Laos  and  ThaUand. 
Its  purpose  is  to  prevent,  if  i>o6slble,  the 
LTnited  States  from  becoming  involved  in  a 
domestic  war  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  without 
the  authority  of  the  Congress. 

And  then  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  his  ^ 
proposed  amendment,  which  is  almSsf 
similar  to  the  amendment  now  before 
this  body. 

At  that  time,  in  explaining  his  amend- 
ment, he  said : 

My  amendment  Is  designed  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  combat  sup- 
port— in  combat  support  of  local  forces 
in  Laos  or  Thailand  and  to  keep  them  out 
of  situations  In  which  they  might  become 
engaged  in  combat  which  could  lead  to 
war  in  Thailand  or  Laos  as  It  did  In  Viet- 
nam. The  language  means  our  forces  can- 
not be  used  In  combat  In  support  of  local 
forces  unless  an  emergency  arose  where 
the  President's  constitutional  authority 
would  come  into  play  except  by  Joint  au- 
thority of  the  Executive  and  Congress. 

Thus,  I  think,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  confusion, 
the  Cooper  amendment  speaks  for  it- 
self. I  do  not  think  it  needs  any  change. 
The  intent  is  clear,  not  only  at  this 
time  but  during  debate  on  the  author- 
ization bill,  and  I  would  hope  it  would 
be  accepted  so  that  this  Congress  could 
go  on  record  once  again  as  backing  up 
the  national  commitments  resolution 
which  it  passed  some  months  ago. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
knows  exactly  what  the  amendment 
means.  It  means  that  we  will  permit  our 
Government  to  continue  doing  in  Laos 
what  it  is  doing  now,  but  wovQd  prohibit 
the  start  of  another  Vietnam  war  in  that 
area. 
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I  believe,  further,  that  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  will  be  mterpreted  by  the 
country  as  a  decision  that  we  are  sup- 
porting President  Nlxons  efforts  to  with- 
draw honorably  from  Vietnam  and  de- 
escalate  out  forces,  as  he  is  doing  al- 
ready 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  word — and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  chairman.  The  words  of 
the  amendment  are  confusing.  The  words 
will  not  do  what  the  majority  leader  .says 
he  wishes  them  to  do.  But  the  words  can 
be  changed 

I  would  propose,  if  we  have  the  oppor- 
tumty  to  propose,  how  the  Senate  can 
worlc  Its  will  if  It  wants  to  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Montana  says  the  amend- 
ment does.  It  does  not  do  it. 

Mr    MANSFIELD    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield 
Mr.  MANSFIELD    The  Senator  from 
New  York  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  the  Senator  from  Kentucky   ■  Mr. 
Cooper  i  offered  this  amendment  in  Sep- 
tember. The  Senator  from  New  York  did 
not  raise  an  argument  then  The  amend- 
ment was  spelled  out  then    it  is  spelled 
out  now  It  IS  practically  the  ^ame  amend- 
ment which  we  are  considering  at  this 
time 

Mr.  JAVTTS  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  not. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  be  upset  with 
me.  I  am  trying  to  help  the  Senator  to 
accomplish  what  he  desires.  In  a  way 
in  which  the  Senate  can  legislate  with 
dignity.  I  am  not  trymg  to  cross  him 
at  all;  I  am  trying  to  be  helpful. 

This  must  be  done  here;  It  cannot  be 
done  m  public,  f Deleted.! 

He  merely  wishes  to  inhibit  two  things, 
as  I  understand:  first,  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican combat  troops;  second,  the  support 
of  local  troops  other  than  in  respect  to 
logistics  and  training.  That  can  be  ac- 
complished with  words,  retaining  intact 
the  right  to  bomb  from  Thailand  and 
from  South  Vietnam,  and  to  inhibit  the 
use  of  American  combat  troops  m  Laos. 
But  I  respectfully  submit  that  these 
words — whether  I  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  then  or  was  awake  or  asleep — do 
not  do  that.  They  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  combat  troops,  but  deal  only 
with  the  use  of  these  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  local  forces  and  how  they  shall  be 
managed. 

Second,  this  is  a  real  constitutional 
test.  This  is  the  flrst  time  we  are  trying 
to  match  the  po^-er  of  the  Senate  with 
the  power  of  the  executive  We  have  i?ot 
to  make  both  work,  because  we  will  not 
retam  our  power  unless  we  make  them 
work. 

The  comnutments  resolution  says  that 
we  may  auct  either  by  a  declaration  of 
war  or  by  a  concurrent  resolution.  .As  to 
Southeast  Asia,  we  have  acted  by  a 
joint  resolution — the  Gulf  of  Tonkm  res- 
olution. That  resolution  is  ample  enough 
In  Its  words  to  quality  under  the  com- 
mitments resolution.  It  lets  us  do  every- 
thing we  want  to  do  m  Laos  and  Thai- 
land as  well  as  In  South  Vietnam. 

Now  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to 
limit  that  resolution  to  some  extent, 
which  I  think,  as  I  understand,  is  right 


and  Important  to  do  In  an  appropriation 
bill,  unless  we  want  to  repeal  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  altogether. 

Therefore,  if  the  opportunity  presents 
itself — and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr  McGex) 
will  not  press  his  motion  to  table — I 
shall  seek  to  modify,  with  all  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Mans- 
field i  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  Cooper),  so  that  the  Senate  may 
know  what  we  are  doing. 

I  shall  move  to  amend  the  proposal 
to  read  as  follows: 

None  ul  the  funda  appi-oprUt«d  by  this 
act  shall  be  used  (or  ground  forces  In  Laoe 
or  ThaUland  except  to  provide  !>uppUe8.  ma- 
teriel, equlpnieat,  and  racUlttes.  Including 
maintenance  thereof,  for  the  support  of 
local  forces  or  to  provide  training  for  such 
local  forces 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE.  The  thing  that  fright- 
ens me  about  this  amendment  is  this: 
Are  we  not  inducing  and  encouraging 
North  Vietnam  to  mtensify  its  Infiltra- 
tion Ln  Laos  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
plan  to  withdraw  troops  from  South 
Vietnam? 

On  second  reflection,  after  reading 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  very  carefully  and  listening  to 
his  explanation,  I  think  we  should 
either  accept  his  amendment  or  do 
without  his  amendment,  because  if  we 
become  too  clear.  I  am  afraid  that  all 
we  are  going  to  do  is  to  hint  to  our  en- 
emy to  the  extent  that  he  will  intensify 
his  infiltration  in  Laos,  and  thereby  dis- 
rupt the  President's  plans  to  withdraw 
troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

We  all  know  that  is  what  we  mean. 
The  Defense  Department  knows  what  we 
mean.  We  have  been  assured  time  and 
time  agam  that  they  do  not  mtend  to 
use  combat  forces.  We  recognize  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  using  combat  forces 
m  Laos.  Therefore,  wliy  do  we  not  let 
that  stand  there  and  rely  on  one  an- 
other's integrity,  rather  than  put  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  encouragmg  the 
enemy  to  Intensify  the  infiltration  be- 
cause they  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  already  in  the 
.seiise  used  by  the  Senator  encouraged 
the  enemy  by  what  we  have  done,  all  they 
need  to  be  encouraged,  by  ever>thing  we 
are  doing,  including  with  our  own  forces 
reductions  In  Vietnam.  We  are  not  go- 
in>{  to  give  tiiem  any  more  si^;nals  that 
we  do  not  mtend  to  intensify  the  war. 

Now  we  are  looking  into  our  own  situ- 
ation. We  do  not  want  to  get  into  an- 
other situation  where,  without  our  know- 
mg — and  Senator  Pulbright  Is  right — a 
lot  of  things  get  done,  and  then  they  are 
faits  accompli  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

I  am  not  going  to  ko  Into  the  details 
of  how  the  Guif  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  recommended  and  discussed,  and 
how  It  was  used,  and  the  toll  in  lives  as  a 
result. 

I  will  .say  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  will  ofTer  no  amendment  un- 
less he  wants  it.  but  I  am  telling  him 
that  the  words  he  has  proposed  do  not 
do  anything  like  he  has  in  mind  to  do; 


but  if  he  wants  It  that  way,  I  will  leave  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  disagree. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  submitting  the  questions 
I  did  to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  simply,  as  I  will 
state  once  more,  to  have  this  matter 
discussed  so  Members  of  the  Senate 
know  what  they  are  doing.  In  effect,  we 
are  spending.  If  I  understood  the  figures 
m  answer  to  my  question  [  deleted  1 . 

About  [deleted]  we  are  spending  in  a 
different  war  going  on  within  Laos  be- 
tween  the  Royal  Laotian  Army,  the 
Pathet  Lao,  and  whatever  troops  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  Infiltrated  there. 
which  are  estimated  to  be  about  50  000 

I  Deleted.  1 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  authorized  if  it  is  in  our 
interest.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  If  I  under- 
stood correctly  from  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  he  may  not  apree 
with  that.  I  do  not  want  to  put  words  in 
his  mouth,  but  he  believes  this  is  of .  uch 
a  nature  that  we  ought  to  do  it. 

This  is  not  anything  new.  The  origin 
of  the  war  is  not  attributable  to  this 
administration.  This  is  no  partisan  t  f- 
fort  to  pin  anything  on  this  administra- 
tion. It  is  a  question  of  the  role  the  Sen- 
ate plays  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

I  shall  not  reiterate  what  happened  on 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  had  a 
part  in  that,  and  I  am  not  proud  of  leav- 
ing been  taken  in  by  the  then  adminis- 
tration and.  In  my  view,  deceived.  In  :^ot 
having  asked  the  kind  of  questions  we 
are  askmg  here  today,  it  Is  possible  that 
that  experience  has  made  me  more  sensi- 
tive to  being  deceived  by  any  adminis- 
tration than  I  otherwise  would  have  been. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  Memcxrs 
of  this  body  who  have  to  explain  thl.^  to 
their  constituents  at  least  know  what 
they  are  voing  for.  It  might  be  cmbar- 
rassmg  to  any  Senator  if  he  is  not  a.\are 
of  the  war  In  Laos  to  have  someone  ay 
to  him.  "I  have  a  friend  whose  son  was 
killed  In  a  bombmg  raid  over  North 
Laos."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had,  in  :\y 
prepared  statement,  excerpts  of  letters 
from  members  of  families  where  son.s  i:ad 
been  flying  over  North  Laos.  On.  o: 
them  is  from  a  wife  of  a  soldier  who  i.as 
not  returned.  These  are  letters  that  ra.ne 
to  me  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  They 
are  not  classified.  I  was  Intending  to  it  ad 
them  In  open  session,  but  we  went  !:;io 
executive  session  before  I  could.  I  will 
put  them  in  the  Record  after  we  .iie 
back  in  open  session. 

We  ought  to  know  about  this,  the  .M.e 
of  It,  &nd  also  whether  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  I  think  It  is  a  question 
we  have  to  raise. 

But  that  is  not  the  question  I  was  i :  y- 
Ing  to  solve  m  executive  session.  I  was 
sunply  trying  to  make  every  Senator 
aware  of  the  kind  of  actions  we  are  per- 
suing, and  then  we  can  draw  our  own 
conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not.  In  con- 
tinuing to  escalate  this  activity  as  we 
have  since  the  tieginning  of  the  year,  we 
are  nmning  the  risk  of  another  Viet- 
nam, of  going  far  beyond  the  Intention.s. 
I  believe,  of  the  present  admlnlstratio:i 
We  are  led  to  believe — and  I  believe— 
the   figures   about   the   deescalation   in 
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Vietnam,  but  I  have  seen  very  little  pub- 
lished on  this  matter  in  Laos.  Some  per- 
sons .'^ay  this  has  oil  been  in  the  papers. 
I  have  never  seen  much  of  it  in  any  news- 
paper. 

In  .some  of  the  testimony,  when  we 
asked  this  question  of  our  Ambassador 
I  deleted  1 . 

This  practice  as  between  the  legisla- 
ture— the  Senate — and  the  Executive, 
with  respect  to  our  Ambassador  [deleted] 
is  an  unacceptable  practice.  I  have  been 
in  ti:is  body  25  years,  and  2  years  in  the 
othe;-  body,  and  I  have  never  before 
heard  an  ambassador  tell  the  com- 
mittee that  he  cannot  talk  about  [de- 
leted I.  under  instructions.  He  said  he 
had  been  instructed   [deleted]. 

I  have  never  heard  before  any  am- 
bassador take  such  a  position. 

Recently,  the  fifth  amendment  was 
taken  by  Army  ofBcers,  but  that  is  also 
less  unprecedented.  Here  we  had  [de- 
leted 1 . 

Th:.s  again  indicates  a  certain  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch — 
and  I  do  not  say  it  is  just  this  Executive, 
but  t:ie  previous  administration,  too.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Katzenbach  went 
further  than  anybody  had  ever  gone  be- 
fore ill  denigrating  the  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate m  the  whole  matter  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, especially  the  war  power. 

I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  raise  this 
question.  The  central  question  is  whether 
•his  body  had  a  right  to  know  what  it  is 
votini;  on.  This  is  an  appropriation  bill. 
We  arc  appropriating  at  least  $400  mil- 
lion, which  I  do  not  really  beUeve  is  au- 
thorized, because  It  Is  very  far  removed 
from  the  activities  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
believe  that  as  to  Laos,  we  are  violating 
the  1962  convention.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  acceptable;  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  in 
international  law,  that  if  someone  else 
violates  the  laws,  you  are  also  entitled 
to  do  it.  You  are  in  a  case  of  genuine 
self-defense.  If  this  was  a  threat  to  the 
.'•ecurity  of  this  country,  of  course,  we 
would  be  entitled  to  defend  ourselves.  It 
i?  quite  a  different  International  question, 
to  maintain  that  we  are  entitled  to  [de- 
leted! against  an  enemy  in  northern 
Laos,  wiien  the  situation  in  Laos  has  very 
much  tile  aspect  of  a  civil  war. 

Tile  war  in  Vietnam  began,  before  we 
ever  had  any  combat  troops  there,  as  a 
cinl  war.  Once  we  entered  it  with  com- 
bat troops  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, tiien  it  became  an  international 
*ar  But  I  believe  most  p>eople  would 
atiree  it  was  a  civil  war  until  we  did 
send  combat  troops  into  South  Vietnam. 

In  Laos,  we  do  not  yet  have  ground 
rombat  troops,  I  would  certainly  support 
and  do  support  the  objective  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  we  do  not  want  to  put  in  groimd 
combat  troops.  I  do  not  want  to  continue 
the  activities  of  bombing  without  our 
knowledge  or  authorization.  If  we  wish 
to  authorize  It,  that  Is  another  matter. 

I  would  close  with  this  thought:  It  Is 
not  only  the  secrecy  in  Laos.  We  run 
into  the  same  thing  in  the  Philippines 
and  Thailand.  [Deleted.] 

I  do  not  see  that  that  is  a  good  excuse. 
Recently,  in  the  Philippines,  we  found 
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they  do  not  wish  to  make  public  the 
agreements  that  have  been  made,  by 
which  you  use  your  constituents'  money 
and  the  prestige  of  this  country  in  an 
agreement  with  the  Philippines  as  to 
what  we  pay  for  their  troops. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  it  is  much 
better  to  hire  troops  than  to  send  our 
own  boys.  Well,  it  may  be,  especially  if 
the  war  is  not  in  your  national  interest 
and  not  in  defense  of  your  own  country. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  a  proper  policy  to 
hire  troops  to  go  fight  anywhere  around 
the  world  where  your  true  interests  are 
not  involved,  and  you  make  a  mistake — 
which  Vietnam  has  generally  been 
agreed  by  many  Senators  to  be — is  quite 
another  matter  from  defending  your 
own  homes. 

But  in  any  case,  in  conformity  with 
the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri — and  I  am  very  sorry  he 
is  not  here,  but  he  has  to  be  away  because 
his  wife  has  been  very  ill — the  only  rea- 
son I  brought  this  up,  and  I  think  he 
would  have  if  he  had  been  here,  is  to 
make  the  point  that  we  run  into  this  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  Executive  that 
these  matters  are  not  the  affair  of  the 
Senate,  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  know 
what  is  going  on  and  where  vast  sums 
of  money  are  being  spent,  that  it  is  a 
secret  matter,  so  secret  they  cannot  even 
tell  the  Senate. 

That  is  the  essential  reason  why  I 
thought  this  discussion  was  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed  that  the  Senate  ought  to  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  responsibility  as 
intended  by  the  commitments  resolution. 
The  Senator  remembers  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  affair,  as  well  as  anyone  in  this 
Chamber.  Is  it  not  true  that,  at  the  time, 
we  acted  in  the  context  of  a  situation  in 
which  we  were  told  that  American  de- 
stroyers had  been  attacked  on  the  high 
seas,  and  that  certain  retaliatory  strikes 
had  been  made  by  our  Navy  in  response? 
Thereupon,  we  hurriedly  passed  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  to  take 
whatever  action  was  necessary  in  South- 
east Asia  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

We  did  not  draft  that  resolution  with 
sufficient  precision,  and  afterward  we 
learned  that  the  resolution  was  being 
used  by  the  President  as  justification  for 
sending  half  a  million  American  troops 
into  a  gigantic  groimd  war  in  Vietnam. 
Now  we  face  the  first  opportunity,  to- 
day, to  reassert  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  in  compliance 
with  a  resolution  we  passed  earlier  in  the 
session,  and  the  question  is:  Are  we  go- 
ing to  assert  our  authority  to  protect  this 
country  from  involvement  in  another 
Vietnam,  in  Laos  or  Thailand,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress? 

The  language  with  which  we  are  pre- 
sented is  Just  as  imprecise,  if  not  more 
so,  and  much  more  ambiguous  than  the 
language  we  used  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

I  think  if  we  are  to  assert  our  respon- 
sibility we  should  do  so  in  clear  and  pre- 


cise language.  That  is  the  lesson  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution;  and,  in  the 
face  of  that  lesson,  we  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  content  with  language  as  vague 
and  ambiguous  as  that  contained  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  would  implore  him  to 
consider  some  revision  of  that  language 
which  would  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
we  are  undertaking  to  restrict  the  use 
of  the  money  in  this  bill  to  bar  the  fi- 
nancing of  American  ground  troops  in 
Laos  and  Thailand.  I  think  the  language 
can  easily  be  made  perfectly  clear,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  speak  at  all  we  should 
not  speak  In  an  ambiguous  way,  but  in 
a  way  that  makes  it  clear,  not  only  to 
us,  but  to  the  President  and  everyone 
concerned,  just  what  we  mean. 

On  this  basis,  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
to  reconsider  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment he  proposes.  I  want  to  support  it, 
but  I  do  think  it  does  not  carry  out  the 
intent  he  wishes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  nothing  ambiguous  about  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Gulf  of  Tokln  resolution, 
nothing  ambiguous  at  all,  and  maybe 
there  is  a  point  to  be  made  in  not  being 
too  clear  in  what  you  write  down,  but  in 
following  out  the  intent  as  expressed  at 
the  time. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  he 
studied  this  language.  He  made  its  intent 
clear  during  the  time  that  the  authori- 
zation bill  was  before  us  for  considera- 
tion; and  I  have  tried  to  make  it  as 
clear  as  he  did  last  September. 

I  would  point  out  that  you  can  make 
language  so  clear  that,  in  becoming  clear, 
you  become  involved  in  places  like  Laos 
and  Cambodia  on  a  groimd  combat  basis. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  what  the 
intent  of  this  "ambiguous  language"  is. 
I  do  not  think  I  could  change  it.  I  am 
certain  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
not.  I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment, 
is  in  accord  with  the  national  commit- 
ments resolution,  and  is  certainly  far 
more  effective,  I  think,  from  a  senatorial 
point  of  view,  than  the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution was.  We  got  taken  in  by  that,  but 
we  will  not  get  taken  In  by  this. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  yield  further 
in  a  minute. 

It  is  true  that  the  language  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  not  ambiguous. 
What  was  ambiguo-.s  about  that  pro- 
posal was,  first,  that  the  representation 
about  what  actually  had  happened  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  actually  was  not  true,  and 
second,  that  the  President  stated  clearly 
that  the  purpose  was  not  to  widen  the 
war,  not  to  bring  in  North  Vietnam.  He 
was  of  the  view,  and  all  of  the  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  were,  that  if  we  would 
show  unity,  and  do  it  quickly,  the  resolu- 
tion was  designed  to  prevent  any  widen- 
ing of  the  war,  or  any  further  belligerent 
activities  on  the  iiart  of  North  Vietnam.  I 
would  say  that  the  committee  and, 
through  the  committee,  the  Senate,  was 
deceived. 
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Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  motives  of  the  di.s- 
tin«ui.stied  majority  leader  I  think  he 
has  made  those  motives  clear.  He  wants 
to  prevent  our  involvement,  or  Senate 
approval  of  our  involvement,  in  any 
ground  war  in  Laos. 

However,  I  agree  completely  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  wording 
of  tl;e  amendment,  which  I  understand 
IS  really  the  wording  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  does  not  limit  itself  to  that 
purpose  or  that  motive 

I  noticed,  and  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  will  follow  me,  that  when  he  read 
the  two  excerpts  from  the  .statements  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  m  Septem- 
ber when  we  were  debatins  the  authori- 
zation legislation,  that  neither  of  those 
statemenus  applied  only  to  the  Armed 
Force:;  which  are  used  on  the  ground. 
They  might  be  interpreted  just  as  clear- 
ly as  referring  to  the  Air  Force  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ar:zr)na  has  already  made  it 
entirely  clear  tliat  we  are  using  the  Air 
Force,  aver  Laos  deleted),  and  that  we 
jwe  continuing  to  so  use  them  and  will 
continue  to  so  use  them 

Mr  President,  I  was  hoping  that  we 
could  find  words  here  to  make  the 
anu'iidment  apply  only  to  any  use  in  the 
future,  or  at  any  time,  of  ground  forces 
there  without  the  concurrence  of  Con- 
gress, 

Mr  President,  I  find,  however,  that 
those  on  the  committee,  several  of  them, 
feel  that  if  we  used  those  limiting  words 
and  made  it  clear  that  we  were  talking 
only  about  the  use  of  ground  forces  and 
were  preventing  or  prohibiting  the  use 
of  »;round  forces  there,  we  might,  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, be  simply  inviting  ground  infiltra- 
tion of  larger  numbers  of  ground  forces 
from  North  Vietnam  and  perhaps  even 
from  Red  China. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  reluctant  as  I  am 
ever  to  vote  for  the  laying  on  the  table 
of  a  weil-intended  amendment — and 
particularly  when  it  comes  from  the  ii^a- 
jonty  leader — it  seems  to  me  that  is 
about  the  only  thing  we  can  do. 

I  might  say  if  we  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment as  it  is  now,  when  it  certainly  re- 
lates and  can  be  held  to  relate  to  the 
Air  Force  as  well  as  to  the  other  forces, 
because  it  says,  "none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  act  shall  be  used  for 
the  support  of  local  forces  in  Laos  or 
Thailand"  that  it  does  not  limit  itself 
to  ground  support. 

It  does  include,  by  possible,  and  by  rea- 
sonable interpretation,  the  Air  Force 
And  if  we  should  agree  to  an  amendment 
in  those  words  and  the  Executive  would 
continue  to  use  the  Air  Force  as  it  is 
now  used.  I  think  it  would  be  interpreted 
by  many  editorialists  and  fine  citizens 
from  one  end  of  the  count  :t  to  the  other 
as  meaning  that  the  President  was 
violatini,'  the  decision  of  Congre&s  as 
written  into  the  act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  caught  in 
a  situation  under  which  we  can  do  little 
else  except  !ay  on  the  table  the 
amendment 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  the  action  shall  be  taken 
in  a  public  meeting  I  have  no  feeling 
that  that  should  not  be  done 


Mr  MANSFTELK  It  will  be 

Mr  HOLLAND  However,  my  feeling  is 
that  tiiat  IS  the  only  thiut,  we  can  do. 
unle*«  we  arv  permitted  to  hmit  tins  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  ground 
forces  m  Laos.  And  there  .seems  to  be 
substantial  reason  why  we  cannot  so  limit 
this  amendment. 

I  regret  that  we  are  in  this  position. 
I  rfk'ret  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
tannot  be  here  I  appreciate  the  loyalty 
of  the  Senator  from  Montaiia  m  tr^^ng  to 
stand  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  However,  I  do  not  k)e- 
lievc  the  amendment  is  limited  to  what 
the  distingiu.slied  SenaUir  from  Montana 
would  like  to  limit  it 

.And  being  in  a  much  more  general 
conditiun,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
adopt  It  at  this  time.  I  feel  that  it  should 
be  laid  on  the  table 

Mr.  McCLELI^AN  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  either 
my  distiniiuistied  oUeauue,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, or  to  the  leadership,  whichever 
one  might  be  willing  to  answer  it 

I  am  concerned,  and  have  been  all 
along,  about  all  of  the  actions  we  take 
that  put  us  in  an  apologetic  position  in 
world  opinion  iuid  esteem  with  respect  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  a  bn:;  time 
about  all  we  have  been  doing  is  giving 
encouragement  to  the  enemy,  I  say  that 
in  all  deference. 

If  we  are  ijomg  to  pull  out  uncondi- 
tionally, then  let  us  pull  out  and  get  it 
over  with  I  am  persuaded  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  slowly  and  maybe  pain- 
fully— maybe  that  is  what  we  intended 
to  do  and  will  do  ultimately — turning; 
over  Southeast  Asia  to  whoever  wants  to 
grab  it  up — and  I  tlimk  we  know  who  wnll 
grab  and  subvert  it. 

Aside  from  that.  I  iKiint  out  before  I 
propound  the  question:  that  I  think  we 
siiould  have  learned  our  lesson.  I  ,seldom 
talk  about  this  issue  However.  I  think 
we  should  have  learned  from  our  experi- 
ence in  South  Vietnam  and  m  South 
Korea  that  we  should  never  go  into  an- 
other war.  with  ground  troops  or  other- 
wise, except  that  we  go  in  to  wnn. 

I  think  that  has  been  our  tragic  mis- 
take and  that  if  entering  the  Vietnam 
war  was  a  mistake,  then  our  not  fighting 
to  win  has  compoimded  that  mistake 

We  have  telegraphed  from  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  other  .side  the  message 
we  do  not  want  to  win  a  victory,  rather 
that  we  are  just  begging  the  other  side 
to  qiut 

That  strategy  has  not  worked.  It  will 
not  work,  m  my  judgment 

If  we  are  to  give  another  siynal  with 
this  resolution,  it  will  avail  us  nothing. 
As  now  written,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment can  be  interpreted  as  one  chooses 
As  has  been  indicated  in  this  debate,  the 
leader  can  interpret  it  as  he  wants  to.  I 
can  put  a  different  interpretation  upon 
it.  And  so  can  anyone  else.  It  is  very 
ambiguous  However,  the  best  way  to 
approach  this,  if  that  is  what  we  want  to 
do— and  I  am  perfectly  willing,  because 
I  do  not  think  the  President  should  com- 
mit ground  forces  there  without  the 
consent  of  Congress — would  be  for  this 
body  to  have  an  understanding  with  the 


President  that  he  will  not  do  it  Tl:at.  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  sufficient  If  he 
gives  as  lus  pledge  that  he  will  not  do  it 
without  coming  to  Congress.  I  will  take 
his  word  for  it.  He  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
any  of  us  to  doubt  his  good  faith  and 
assurances. 

If  we  do  that,  we  will  not  need  the 
pending  iunendment  in  the  form  in  which 
It  Ls  offered  I  cannot  vote  tor  it  in  the 
form  in  which  it  :s  offered  If  there  are 
certain  modilications  made  and  the  mat- 
ter comes  to  a  vote,  I  will  vote  for  it 

But  I  doubt  the  wi.sdom  of  this  pro- 
cedure. 

Many  things  we  have  done  publicly 
have  not  been  a  credit  to.  or  m  the  inter- 
est of  our  country.  I  do  not  blame  the 
other  side  for  not  negotiatmt;.  Why 
should  tliey.'  They  appear  to  be  i;ettiJiK 
what  they  want  without  making  any 
concessions.  It  we  keep  going  as  we  liave 
been,  unless  it  is  possible  to  so  effectively 
Vietnamize  the  war  that  the  South  \  let- 
namese  can  take  it  over  and  win.  the 
Communists  will  soon  take  over  South 
\'ietnam 

I  lor  one.  would  like  to  know  that 
Congress  will  be  consulted  before  ground 
troops  are  committed,  and  I  do  not  i-;no\v 
of  anyone  that  does  not  '.vant  to  know. 
Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  think  that 
13  a  sentiment  ot  the  Senate.  \Vl;v  not 
do  It  by  taking  the  word  of  the  President 
and  lelyine  upon  it? 

We  can  always  take  action  if  we  need 
to  do  so.  However.  I  would  rather  do  it 
that  way  than  to  signal  again  lo  the 
other  side  that  our  country  i.s  divided 
and  will  become  further  divided:  ihat 
we  continue  to  hght  among  ourselves  and 
that  .some  want  lo  give  th.e  encmv  their 
way  about  everytliing.  .And  they  a;e 
getting  their  way  more  and  more  a.s  we 
continue  to  make  conce.ssions  without 
any  comparable  action  wliat^soc'.er  irom 
the  other  side 

I  would  rather  to  do  it  with  an  asree- 
ment  with  the  President.  And  I  think  we 
can  accomplish  more  if;  that  approach 
and  better  protect  our  country  than  we 
can  by  adopting  this  proposed  ambiguous 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  .Arizona  is  recognized 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
the  majority  leader's  decision  holds  that 
the  vote  will  be  outside  the  executive 
.session,  I  suggest  to  the  majority  leader 
that  he  declassify  the  executive  hearing 

I  think  It  would  appear  rather  foolish 
to  the  -American  public  to  have  the  result 
of  a  vote  without  being  able  to  read  what 
we  were  \oting  on  and  all  of  the  argu- 
ment and  debate. 

I  .say  this  with  all  due  respect.  Frankly. 
outside  of  i  deleted  1  there  is  nothing  that 
could  not   be  declassified. 

I  suggest  to  the  majority  leader  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  country,  if  we  have 
a  public  vote,  the  record  .should  be  made 
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public.  If  it  has  to  be  sanitized,  let  it  be 

sanitized. 

I  think  that  too  many  things  have  been 
said  today  that  have  long  needed  saying. 
I  think  the  American  public  would  be 
encouraged  and  strengthened  if  it  coiUd 
read  some  of  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made,  even  if  we  have  to  delete  some  of 
the  numtx^rs  and  make  some  declassifica- 
tion, and  I  would  hope  that  the  majority 
leader  would  take  the  proper  steps  to  see 
that  the  record,  as  we  have  listened  to 
it  tiKlay,  will  be  made  available  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  follow  the 
usual  procedure  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
on  all  previous  occasions  in  which  we 
have  been  in  executive  session,  by  means 
of  which  it  will  be  up  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill — 
to  w  It.  in  this  instance,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  '  Mr. 
Ellendek  I — to  approve,  to  sanitize  and 
to  clear  the  final  version,  just  as  it  was 
up  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mi.ssissippi  'Mr.  Stennis)  when  a  similar 
cccurrcncc  arose  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  defense  authorization  bill. 

So  tar  as  I  am  concerned.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
not  oC  picayunish.  that  he  will  be  pretty 
broad  in  allowing  what  can  get  through. 
Frankly,  I  have  heard  nothing  in  this 
executive  session  which  I  think  should 
be  kept  .-ecret.  but  I  think  the  precedents 
of  the  Senate  should  be  and  must  be 
upheld,  and  we  will  leave  the  final  de- 
termination as  to  v.hat  the  sanitization 
IS  tj  the  distinsuished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  let  me  say  that 
I  !.a\o  been  listening  with  interest  to 
the  arguments  against  the  language  in 
the  Cooper  amendment.  "Ambiguous" 
does  not  get  to  the  point.  We  ought  to  be 
more  dehnite:  we  ought  to  be  more  clear. 

Mav  I  point  out  that  one  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  is  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  .shall  be  used  for  ground  forces  In.  Laos 
or  Thailand  except  to  provide  supplies,  ma- 
teriel, equipment,  and  facilities,  including 
maintenance  thereof,  for  the  support  of  local 
forces  or  to  provide  training  for  such  local 
forces. 

Tlic  effect  of  that  would  be  to  put  U.S. 
combat  troops  in  Laos. 

So  I  think  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  ambiguous  language,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  for  the 
intent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  that  the  Senate 
resolve  itself  back  into  open  session.  I 
think  that  way  we  will  bring  this  matter 
to  a  conclusion  a  little  earlier. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  wish  to  express  agree- 
ment with  the  conclusion  just  stated  by 
the  majority  leader.  The  language  is  am- 
biguous. Our  beloved  colleague,  the  Sen- 


ator from  Kentucky,  has  a  very  subtle 
mind,  and  so  does  our  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  I. 
•  Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
has.  This  is  said  very  kindly.  That  lan- 
guage could  be  interpreted  to  exclude, 
as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  in 
the  statement  the  Senator  from  Montana 
read  about  it,  it  seems  to  me,  air  sup- 
port. I  do  not  think  there  is  doubt  about 
that.  The  Senator  from  Florida  made 
that  point.  If  by  "combat  troops"  is 
going  to  be  meant  just  ground  combat 
troops,  that  is  all  right. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  ambiguity, 
because  I  think  any  public  statement  we 
make  is  likely  to  get  us  into  much  worse 
trouble  in  the  world  than  just  repeating 
what  we  have  said  before.  I  think  we 
can  all  agree  on  one  thing:  We  are  not 
going  to  have  American  foot  soldiers  go 
in  there.  Beyond  that,  I  am  not  sure 
what  this  amendment  would  do,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  matters  too  much.  But.  on 
the  basis  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
ambiguity  here  as  to  exactly  what  may 
be  permitted,  so  long  as  that  one  basic 
thing  is  excluded,  that  is  the  medicine 
we  had  better  take  today.  

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  words  utt^ed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas about  what  constitutes  the  proper 
course  for  us  to  follow.  I  have  been  to 
Vietnam.  I  have  firm  convictions  about 
the  matter.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
could  have  won  the  war  long  ago.  and 
should  have  done  it.  and  we  are  fighting 
the  war  in  Vietnam  now  becatise  we  did 
not  win  in  Korea.  If  we  do  not  win  this 
war,  we  will  fight  again. 

The  Senator  is  just  as  right  as  he  can 
be  when  he  says  we  should  not  go  into  a 
war  tmtil  we  have  to;  that  once  we  get 
into  a  war,  we  ought  to  win  it.  But  that  is 
beside  the  point  at  this  time. 

The  question  now  before  the  American 
people  is,  what  course  can  we,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  follow  to  help  to 
bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  close  as 
soon  as  possible? 

I  am  convinced  that  any  words  we  ut- 
ter or  any  action  we  take  indicating  di- 
vision in  this  country  will  tend  to  extend 
the  war.  I  am  convinced  that  the  mora- 
torium march  in  Washington  opposing 
the  Vietnam  war  helped  to  extend  the 
war,  because  it  showed  a  division  in  this 
country.  Other  similar  demonstrations 
will  do  the  same. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  we 
should  table  this  motion,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  indicated  he  would  like 
to  do,  and  leave  this  matter  with  the 
President,  Let  the  leaders  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent. If  they  carmot  work  something  out, 
then  the  Senate  can  consider  any  other 
action. 

I  should  think  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  today  would  be  to  stand  behind  our 
I>resident  and  show  unity.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  follow  that  course. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sat  quietly  in  the  background,  and  I  have 
listened  attentively.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  majority  leader,  I  think  the  mere 
fact  of  the  amount  of  time  we  have  been 
discussing  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment is  evidence  enough  that  there  is  a 
misunderstanding. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  divi- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  what  happened  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  great  division — I  do  not  see  how 
there  can  be — among  those  who  have 
read  the  record,  that  the  entire  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  has  been  a  series  of  mis-  , 
takes.  The  involvement  in  Korea  began  *, 
with  a  mistake,  and  then  we  went  on 
from  one  mistake  to  another. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  made  a  very  wise  statement 
when  he  said  that  we  ought  to  try  to 
find  our  way  out  of  this  morass.  I  do  not 
think  we  accomplish  anything  by  per- 
mitting any  thought  or  feeling  or  word 
to  come  out  of  the  Senate  which  would 
further  confuse  or  further  divide  the 
American  people. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
does  not  know  and  imderstand  that  con- 
trived confusion,  division,  and  polariza- 
tion has  been  the  most  important  tactic 
of  the  enemy  for  at  least  the  past  2  years. 

So  I  would  say  that  two  things  occur: 
First,  we  are  talking  about  a  condition 
that  I  am  not  sure  really  needs  our  at- 
tention at  this  time.  Tlie  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  done  more  to  get 
us  out.  who,  I  think  we  all  agree,  is  trying 
sincerely  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  has  said 
that  there  will  be  no  more  Vietnams.  I 
think  we  can  trust  him.  Until  we  find  out 
to  the  contrary,  I  believe  we  should  trust 
him.  So  I  do  not  think  it  needs  any  em- 
bellishment on  our  part. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
McClellan)  has  suggested.  I  think  that 
perhaps  there  should  be  a  policy,  an 
arrangement,  an  agreement,  whereby, 
before  this  ever  happens  again,  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive  branches  would 
sit  down  together.  I  can  envision  cir- 
cumstances in  which,  if  the  debate  went 
on  as  long  as  this  debate  has  gone  on, 
as  to  possible  action  needed,  the  action 
might  be  lost  before  our  decision  was 
made.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  at  the  outset,  the  Chief  Executive 
was  charged  with  these  matters. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  be  verj'  cau- 
tious. First  of  all,  we  should  find  out  ex- 
actly what  we  want  to  accomplish  and 
make  sure  we  are  doing  it.  I  must  say 
that,  after  listening  attentively  to  all 
the  explanations  and  to  all  the  divisions 
of  opinion,  I  am  not  certain  what  might 
result.  I  do  not  want  any  more  Ameri- 
can troops  to  go  anywhere  to  fight. 

But  I  also  do  not  want  to  signal  to 
the  enemy,  who  are  watching  carefully, 
who  are  listening  carefully,  who  are  very 
sensitive,  and  in  these  matters  of  at- 
tempting to  divide  our  citizens,  adept. 
They  are  experts.  They  have  played  the 
propaganda    game    successfully    for    35 
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years.  I  know  something  about  It;  I  have 
studied  It. 

They  are  wondering  what  we  are  say- 
ing here  and  how  to  use  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage Senators  know  as  well  as  I  know 
that  there  ls  rwt  anything  they  do  that 
IS  not  motivated  from  political  considera- 
tions, including  their  military  activities. 
It  is  always  planned  for  political  effect 
and  It  always  has  been.  If  we  are  going 
to  vote  on  this  matter  in  public,  I  assume 
we  will  have  a  discussion  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  in  public;  and  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vole  on  a 
resolution  under  which  there  will  be  no 
question  as  to  what  is  the  exact  meaning. 
Before  we  vote  in  public  I  hope  we  all  take 
into  full  consideration  what  we  would  be 
accomplishing  with  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  future,  and  safety  of  our 
rountry,  to  make  certain  we  will  never 
again  be  hoodwinked  by  something  like 
the  Gulf  of  TonJcin  resolution. 

I  think  we  have  talked  a  long  time,  and 
I  think  everybody  understands  the  mat- 
ter quite  well.  I  would  be  perfectly  happy 
if  we  could  get  on  to  other  matters 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  however.  I 
wEUit  to  say  the  Senator  from  Montana 
knows  exactly  what  he  intends  with  his 
resolution.  It  is  perfectly  plam  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  understand  it.  We  have,  of 
course,  many  different  types  of  people 
and  many  different  schools  of  thought  in 
this  country. 

We  have  those  who  want  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  precipitately,  regardless  of 
the  cost;  we  have  those  who  want  to  go 
on  expanding  the  war  until  victory  is 
achieved,  regardless  of  the  cost  in  lives 
And  dollars;  and,  then,  we  have  those 
who  believe  that  peace  can  be  restored 
in  Southeast  Asia  if  we  approach  the 
subject  in  a  sensible  manner  with  a  grad- 
ual withdrawal,  such  as  President  Nixon 
IS  now  attempting  to  do. 

I  just  want  to  say  if  there  are  any 
misunderstandings  about  the  Senator 
from  Montana  or  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, they  can  be  applied  equally 
against  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  is  trj-ing  to  bnng  about 
peace  over  there  and  to  do  away  with 
the  excessive  expense  and  who,  I  judge. 
IS  opposed  to  war  for  the  sake  of  war. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
posed  the  question  In  my  prenous  re- 
marks. Can  anyone  answer  it,  primarily 
the  leadership  on  either  side  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  has  Jurisdiction  over  these 
matters?  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  President  has  been  consulted  with 
respect  to  any  plan  to  put  any  ground 
troops  into  Laos? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  come  back  to  the 
question:  Why  cannot  this  matter  be  re- 
solved simply  by  an  understanding  with 
the  President  that  It  will  not  be  done 
except  that  he  comes  to  the  Congress  for 
approval? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr  McCLELLAN.  It  .seems  to  me  if 
that  has  not  been  done,  to  take  this  ac- 
tion precipitately  is  somewhat  an  aCfront 
to  the  President. 

I  trust  the  President  I  agree  with  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  he  is  doing  everything  he  can  to  get 
us  out  of  the  Vietnam  situation.  I  think 
he  IS  acting  in  Kood  faith.  I  hate  to  vote 
for  something  here  that  I  think  would 
cast  an  aspersion  or  reflection  that  the 
Senate  doubts  the  President's  good  faith. 
It  has  not  boen  done;  I  know  of  no  threat 
to  put  ground  troops  in  there.  Why  then 
.should  we  take  this  proposed  action? 

It  seems  to  me  a  simple  conference,  a 
simple  commumcation  between  the  lead- 
ership of  this  body  and  the  President, 
and  his  response  thereto  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  allay  this  whole  Lssue. 

We  can  put  our  confidence  in  that  ap>- 
proach  and  that  is  the  way  we  should 
operate.  If  we  must  have  a  vote  on  this 
resolution,  I  cannot  support  it  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

'riie  President  said  that  we  are  not 
Koing  to  have  any  more  Vietnams.  I  trust 
ium.  but  if  we  have  any  doubt,  why  not 
contact  him  and  net  an  assurance  we 
could  all  accept  and  rely  on. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
Senator  raised  any  question  about  mis- 
trust of  the  President,  nor  should  any 
Senator  do  so. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
amendment  is  support  the  President,  who 
has  said  that  he  will  not  .send  ground 
combat  troops  into  Laos.  His  words  have 
been  backed  up  by  his  Secretary  of  State, 
who  said,  in  response  to  a  question  con- 
cerning the  twssibiiity  of  bemg  involved 
in  Laas  on  a  t;round  combat  basis: 

Tlie  President  won't  let  It  happen. 

Continuing.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
-said: 

I  mean  we  have  learned  i>ne  lesson,  and 
•vhAt  13  we  lire  not  going  to  tight  any  major 
wars  m  the  raaiaJand  of  Asia  again  and  we 
Are  not  going  to  send  .American  troops  there, 
aiid  we  certainly  aren't  going  to  do  It  unless 
we  have  the  .\nierican  public  and  the  Con- 
grees  behind  its. 

I  applaud  the  Secretary  of  State  suid 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
their  statements,  sentiments,  and  intent. 
But  I  remmd  Senators  that  we  are  a  part 
of  this  Government,  too,  and  that  we 
share  a  part  of  the  blame,  a  good  part, 
for  getting  involved  m  Vietnam. 

I  would  hope  we  would  get  behind  this 
resolution  wluch  means  something  and  is 
meant  to  be  helpful  to  the  President  so 
that  we  can  put  into  efTect  what  we  de- 
cided to  do  in  our  national  commitments 
resolution. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  wish  to  make  the  record  clear  so  that  the 
record  Is  not  confused.  In  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
I  believe  one  other  Senator.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  said,  "distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  '  but  he  should  have. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  meant  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  clear  that  he  wsis  referring  to  the 
senior  Senator. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  trusting 
the  President,  certainly  I  did  not  wish  to 
raise  that  question.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  put  it  on  a  proper  basis.  This 
is  a  constitutional  question  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  role  to  play.  I  say  once  more 
the  purpose  of  my  actions  here  today  was 
to  inform  the  Senate  so  that  we  could 
play  that  role  with  full  information 
about  what  we  are  doing  in  this  aroa 

However,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  this 
question  of  trusting  the  President  .should 
be  brought  up  in  this  fashion.  I  supported 
very  strongly  the  previous  President. 
President  Johnson.  He  ran  on  a  platform 
in  1964  of  no  wider  war.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  recall  the  nature  of 
that  perhaps  a  little  better  than  1. 1  .^up- 
[K>rted  President  Johnson.  One  of  Uie 
issues,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  agree,  was  "no  wider  war." 

President  Johnson  said  throughout  the 
summer  and  early  fall  of  1964  that  he 
was  a«ainst  a  wider  war. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Anzona 
did  advocate  some  of  the  thinns  that 
were  later  done  by  President  John.son. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  \nll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  his  heart  he 
knew  I  was  right 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  look  back  upon 
it.  I  believe  you  were.  too.  Anyway,  I 
did  not  support  the  Senator  from  .^n- 
zona.  I  supported  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee. W^e  know  what  haw>€ned. 

As  far  as  the  nominee  making  a  com- 
mitment that  he  is  going  to  follow  a  par- 
ticular policy  in  a  war,  I  do  not  bciieve 
President  Johnson  followed  what  he 
made  me  believe  was  his  policy.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Founding  Fathers  intended 
our  system  to  mean  the^  Senate  .<:hould 
ask  the  President  what  he  means  about 
something  and  take  his  word  for  it. 

We  should  not  have  this  complicated 
system  unless  the  three  branches  play 
their  respective  roles.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  our  understanding  of  the 
words  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  shall  support  it.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  present 
program. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  point  made  by 
my  senior  colleague  on  going  all  out  in 
the  war.  I  agree  with  him.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  get  into  a  war  when 
it  is  not  sufQciently  clear  that  the  na- 
tional interest  is  involved,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  we  will  go  all  out  to 
win  It.  It  would  l>e  a  terrible  mistake  to 
get  into  a  war  in  which  one  is  ambivalent 
in  his  attitude  toward  going  all  out  in 
a  war. 

Why  did  not  President  Johnson  go  all 
out?  I  can  guarantee  that  I  was  not  one 
of  his  advisers  during  the  period  when 
he  was  refusing  to  go  all  out.  He  did  not 
consult  me  from  about  September  1965 
until  December  a  year  ago.  It  was  not 
done  on  my  advice.  Why  did  he  not  go 
all  out?  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  was 
that  he  was  doubtful  about  the  validity 
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of  the  war  he  had  imdertaken.  I  do  not 
know  why  he  did  not  go  all  out.  In  World 
War  II.  we  went  all  out  for  imconditional 
surrender.  We  won  that  war. 

It  IS  of  course  true  that  the  previous 
administration  over  a  full  3  or  4  years 
refused  to  go  all  out,  which  is  the  tradi- 
tional way.  There  must  have  been  some 
reason  for  it.  Not  only  was  it  a  disaster 
for  the  coimtry.  but  it  also  discredited 
the  President  himself.  Clearly  he  was  not 
out  to  discredit  himself.  He  of  course  did 
not  wish  to  bring  about  a  situation  in 
which  he  could  not  rim  for  election  again. 
That  is  unprecedented  in  our  history.  But 
it  does  raise  the  question  that  maybe  the 
war  was  ill  foimded  and  maybe  it  was 
not  justified  in  the  first  place.  In  the 
pre.sent  circiunstances  we  face,  I  believe 
that  we  support  the  President's  objective. 
The  only  difference  that  I  know  of  in 
most  people's  nunds  is  not  the  President's 
objective,  but  whether  the  means  he  has 
adopted  to  achieve  the  objective  are  cal- 
culated to  do  so;  this  is  an  instance  in 
which  we  can  have  honest  differences  of 
opinion.  I  certainly  do  not  disagree  with 
the  announced  objective  of  the  President, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  disloyal  or  un- 
American  to  suggest  that  the  policy  he 
IS  following  is  not  likely  to  achieve  his 
objective.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment. 

I  .--liould  like  to  do  anything  I  can  to 
help  him  achieve  his  annoimced  objec- 
tive I  think  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  would  certainly  strengthen  his 
hand  to  resist  if  pressure  is  put  upon  him 
U  widen  the  war  and  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  him  not  to  withdraw  and  to 
conclude,  I  would  say,  the  tragic  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
liberations of  this  body  this  afternoon 
have  been  of  such  a  constructive  nature. 
It  seems  to  me.  that  it  underscores  and  re- 
inforces the  constitutional  role  of  this 
body  in  the  projection  of  foreign  policy 
intents  and  directions.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion that  remains  is  whether  the  message 
ha;;  been  delivered  and  I  can  see  no 
rea-'^on  to  doubt  that  the  message  has 
come  through  loud  and  clear,  and  no 
doubt  has  been  heard  downtown  for  some 
time. 

I  fail  to  see  what  more  in  the  form 
of  a  public  resolution  it  could  achieve 
that  the  President  has  not  already  heard 
on  that  question. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  President,  in  that  con- 
text, I  am  resuming  my  motion  to  table 
the  T'Ciiding  resolution. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
mo\  e  that  the  Senate  return  to 

Tl.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

^Tr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mini,'  would  withhold  his  motion  for  a 
moment . 

Mr.  McGEE.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  need? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  One  minute. 


Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  have  to  ask 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT)  for  1  minute.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
wanted  to  say  was  that  I  believe  we  are 
in  basic  accord.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
to  the  majority  leader  that  we  might 
be  able  to  come  out  with  a  positive  res- 
olution affirming  the  decision  of  the 
President  not  to  use  U.S.  combat  troops 
in  Vietnam.  In  this  way  we  would  solidi- 
fy the  country  and  solidify  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  not  to  denigrate  our  own 
position  in  our  joint  responsibility,  and 
also  not  feed  the  fuel  of  Communist 
propaganda  around  the  world. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  15 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  in  order  to  make  an 
announcement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  only  way  I  can  get  hold  of  the 
members  of  my  committee  to  say  that  I 
was  not  going  to  have  a  meeting  if  this  is 
going  to  continue  much  longer.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  continue  the  HEW 
appropriations  meeting  when  we  get 
through  with  the  vote.  I  am  sure  that 
we  can  at  least  clean  up  or  at  least  finish 
all  of  the  bill  with  the  exception  of  its 
general  provisions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legis- 
lative, open  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  there- 
upon, at  4:27  o'clock  p.m.  the  doors  of 
the  Chamber  were  opened,  and  the  open 
session  of  the  Senate  was  resumed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  last 
only  as  long  as  it  will  take  to  ring  the 
two  bells. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pending 
motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Montana  ( Mr.    ^ 
Mansfield)  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper). 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  We  should  not  begin  voting 
imtil  the  Chamber  has  been  made  open. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Chamber  is 
open.  It  was  opened  2  minutes  ago,  I 
imderstand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate has  now  resumed  its  open  session. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  .  If  present  and  vot- 
ing the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  232  Leg.] 
YEAS— 4i 


Allen 

EUender 

McGee 

AUott 

Ervln 

Murphy 

Baker 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Bellmen 

Fong 

Scott 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Smith,  Maine 

Bible 

Grlffln 

Smith,  111. 

Cannon 

Gumey 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Hansen 

Steanls 

Cotton 

Holland 

Stevens 

Ciirtls 

Holllngs 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Dominlck 

Long 

Williams,  Del 

Eastland 

McClellan 
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NAYS— 48 


Alkpn 

Hart 

Mom 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Muakle 

Boi<({s 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

BriK>lte 

Huithes 

Packwood 

Burdlrk 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Byrd.  Va 

Javlts 

Pell 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Percy 

Case 

Kennedy 

Prmitv 

Church 

Mai?nu3<>n 

Proxmlre 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

RlsicoH 

Ea<leU.n 

Mathlas 

Saxbe 

Fulbrl.jht 

McOovem 

Sihwelker 

Ooodeil 

Mclntvre 

Spon<< 

Oore 

Metcalf 

Yarlxj  rough 

Gravel 

Mr>Mdale 

YounK,  N  Dak 

Harris 

Monloya 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-11 

Anderson 

Mlller 

siymlnirton 

Cooper 

Mundt 

Tvdinus 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Williams.  N  J 

McCarthy 

R::.ssell 

So  Mr  McGee's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  rejected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeirik?  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Mr  Al- 
toxT',  th?.  Senator  from  California  'Mr, 
Cranston  I .  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits',  and  myself.  I  .send  to  the 
desk  a  substitute  amendment,  which 
reads  as  follows 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  read  the  amendment  to 
the  Senate  instead  of  the  clerk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  amendment  reads 
as  follows. 

On  page  46.  between  lines  8  and  9.  insert 
a  new  section  as  foUowrs 

Sec  643  In  line  with  the  expressed  In- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  hy  this  act 
shall  he  used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of 
American  :;round  troops  into  Laos  or  Thai- 
land without  the  prior  consent  of  Congress  " 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  'Mr  Mc- 
Clellani  be  added  a.s  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on   the  substitute  amendment 

The   yeas   and   nays   were   ordered 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent also  that  the  iiame  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  '  Mr  Baker  '  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr  TOWER  Does  the  amendment 
mean  that  we  would  have  to  immediate- 
ly withdraw  all  eround  troops  we  now 
have  m  Thailand^  Becau.se  s<.e  do  have 
Army  troops  and  pre-positioned  equip- 
ment in  Thailand.  The  way  the  substitute 
amendment  is  written,  it  would  seem 
to  mean  the  troops  we  have  there  now 
would  no  longer  be  permitted. 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  think  the  ansuer  to 
the   Senator's   question   is   clearly   con- 


tained in  the  language  of  the  proposed 
substitute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  suspend,  so  that  we  may  have 
order' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  .vleld  atiother  half  minute? 

I  hope  the  members  of  the  Appropil- 
atioiii  Committtf.  if  we  are  aoine.  to 
have  a  di.scussion  on  the  substitute,  will 
see  if  they  caimot  come  down  to  the 
committee  room,  and  we  can  come  back 
for  the  roUcall 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
wonder  if  it  would  not  be  ix)ssible  to 
vote  on  this  question  in  .S  minutes  It 
should  not  take  much  discii.s.sion.  Would 
that  be  sufflcient.  the  lime  to  be  equally 
dinded' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  re- 
^enuiK  the  ri!4ht  to  object,  we  should 
extend  it  a  little  Ioniser  than  5  minutes. 

Mr  CHURCH  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  15  minutes  on  each  side 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  One-half  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided 

The  PRF>;iniNG  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  The  Cliair  hears  none,  and 
It  IS  so  ordered 

Mr  CHURCH  Nu\\ .  Mr  President.  I 
itsk  for  order 

The  PRESIUINC;  i jFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  CHURCH  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr. 
TowEK'.  the  pertinent  part  of  the 
amendment  reads: 

S<<ur  '(  ■:.••  :..tul-.  .ipprupriated  by  this 
Act  .shai;  be  u.sed  to  i;:uinLi-  the  Introduction 
of  .\merican  ground  troops  into  Laos  or 
Thailand 

It  is  true  that  we  have  personnel  there. 
But  the  amendment  conforms  to  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  the  President:  it 
reinforces  the  presidential  jio-sition;  and 
yet  It  asserts  the  constitutional  ri'^'ht  of 
the  Senate,  in  an  ar)proprlation  bill,  to 
determine  how  public  funds  will  be  used, 
aud  makes  it  clear  that  the  Senate  is 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  uround 
combat  troops  into  either  country,  un- 
less we  first  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
judgment  on  that  question. 

Mr  T(nVER  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  lurther  (juestion^ 

Mr  CHURCH  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  TOWER  The  term  ground  com- 
bat troops"  still  could  include  those  that 
are  there,  because  thasc  that  we  have 
there  are  capable  of  enKaRinR  in  combat 
Thfy  are  trained  for  combat  They  are 
not  actually  in  combat,  true,  and  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  they  ever  will  be  We 
hope  they  will  not  be.  But  they  are  com- 
!)etent  to  en^aKe  m  combat. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
we  presently  have  no  c round  troops  in 
Laos  en.uaKint;  in  combat 

Mr   TOWER    That  is  true. 

Mr  CHURCH  The  President  has  .said 
so  The  lan^uaye  conforms  to  the  Presi- 
dential position,  and  if  there  is  any 
question  concerninR  our  meaninR  or  in- 
tent, it  should  be  cleared  up  by  the  dis- 
ciLssion  we  are  now  having  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  all  I  am  trying 
to  do,  establish  the  legi.slative  intent. 


Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  CHURCH  I  yield 

Mr  PASTORE  If  we  have  any  linaer- 
ii\u  shadows  of  doubt,  why  not  use  the 
words  •  to  support  local  forces'"?  Why  not 
say  'the  Introduction  of  American  com- 
bat troops  to  support  local  forces'"'  1  i,en 
we  will  have  no  ambiL-uitv. 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  respectfully  .say  1 1  tile 
Senator  that  the  bill  authorizes  uionev, 
which  Is  now  bemL-  iLsed.  to  support  Iwal 
forces  in  Thailand  and  Laos.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  What  we  are 
trylni,'  to  achieve  here  is  a  limitation 
on  the  u.se  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
tinancmu'  the  introduction  of  American 
around  forces  into  these  two  count ne.s. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  i^e 
supported.  It  is  m  line  with  tiie  ex- 
pre.s.sed  intention  of  the  President  and 
accords  with  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities Moreover,  it  puts  the  President 
on  notice  that,  if  there  is  ever  a  change 
of  policy  that  might  involve  the  po.s.sible 
introduction  of  American  combat  forces 
into  these  two  countries,  then,  in  acc,;rd- 
ance  with  the  Constitution,  that  question 
should  be  brouuht  back  to  Concre.ss  .met 
Congress  should  exerci.se  its  will. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  .Arkansas. 

Mr.  MiCLELLAN.  In  the  executive 
.session.  I  raised  .some  questions  about 
the  original  resolution.  Tliis  substitute 
amendment  together  with  the  -mip- 
ment  by  the  di.stingui.shed  majority  Kad- 
er  in  executive  session  in  resfxm.st^  to  my 
questions,  answers  the  questions  that  I 
had  in  mind,  and  I  am  happy  to  supixjrt 
it.  I  commend  the  Senator  for  its  void- 
ing and  Its  puiTxi.sc.  and  for  recoeni/mg 
that  the  Pi-esident  has  given  his  pUdge, 
and  that  we  support  the  President  in 
that  pledge 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  and  I  appreciate  his  support. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  co- 
spon.sor,  the  Senator  from  Colorado    Mr. 

.Al.LOTr  ' 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  'n.ned 
in  the  cosiwnsorship  of  this  amendment 
becau.se  I  Ix-lieve  it  is  preferable  to  tiie 
very  vague,  in  my  judgment,  amendment 
now  pendmg  before  the  Senate.  I  think 
It  .says  what  the  Senate  would  like  to  say. 
and  I  sincerely  hofx-  that  Senators  will 
.support  it 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  just  1 
minute  I  think  we  are  tr>'ing  hard— 
and  I  hope  the  majority  leader  is  listen- 
ing— to  deal  with  a  .situation  in  which, 
he,  feeling  bound  by  the  language  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky— and  I  do  not 
blame  him — did  not  want  it  interfered 
with,  and  yet  to  express  what  v.e  sense  to 
be  the  will  of  the  Senate.  I  think  that  has 
beeii  done  best  by  the  combined  bram- 
[X)wer  of  a  number  of  us  here,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr  Mansfield'  and  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  '  Mr.  Cooper  >  will 
feel   they  have  been  successful.  r.ither 
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than  that  some  substitute  has  been  sug- 
j-ested  for  the  idea  they  presented  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  confident  that  my  col- 
It'asiue  would  agree  with  me  in  that. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly concur  in  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  .><aid. 

This  amendment  wa^  really  offered 
reluctantly.  The  Senate  has  made  its 
rieci.sion  to  speak  out,  m  rejecting  the 
motion  to  table.  It  is  now  clear  that  we 
intend  to  take  a  position  on  this  very 
.sens.tive  and  important  question.  I  think 
we  .should  take  that  po.sition  in  clear  and 
precLse  terms,  so  that  everyone — the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  American  people — 
will  know  exactly  where  the  Senate 
stands.  We  should  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  mistake  we  made  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution,  when  we  carelessly 
dratted  it,  only  to  discover  later  that  it 
was  much  broader  than  many  who  voted 
for  i;  intended. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Tliat   one   having 

been  broader  than  we  thought,  we  ought 

t.i  be  careful  lest  the  one  that  restricts  it 

be  broader  than  we  thought.  Is  the  Sen- 

at^)r  s  jjropo.sal  to  be  interpreted  as  an 

.-lutliurization  for  continued  bombing,  or 

txp.\n.sion  of  the  bombinc,  in  the  north? 

.Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  I  would  say,  after 

the  debate  we  had  m  the  Senate  during 

the  clased  session,  that  no  one  was  quite 

certain   what   the   original   amendment 

meant. 

This  .'-ubstitute  amendment  is  purely 
limiting  m  its  terms.  The  bill  provides 
money  for  local  forces  both  in  Laos  and 
Thailand.  All  my  amendment  does  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  none  of  the  money  in 
tiie  bill  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  into  Laos  or 
Thailand. 

.■\s  such,  it  is  a  limitation  in  the  bill.  It 
is  in  line  with  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibihty.  I  think  it  avoids  the  flaw  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolution  which  was 
drafted  in  much  broader  language  than 
intended  at  the  time  Congress  voted  in 
such  haste. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to  me 
the  important  significance  is  that  that 
was  assumed  to  be  a  grant  of  authority. 
This  is  a  restriction.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  there  is,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
is.  really  authority  for  doing  what  we 
are  doing  now  in  north  Laos.  There  is  a 
very  great  question  as  to  whether  there 
IS  authority. 

I  wonder  what  the  effect  of  this  will  be 
on  the  granting  of  authority  by  having 
only  a  restricted  application  to  groimd; 
that  is.  the  combat  troops  only. 

Mr  CHURCH.  No.  Nothing  in  this 
amendment  grants  any  new  authority 
ti  the  Government. 

The  question  the  Senator  raises  is  a 
separate  one.  All  this  amendment  does 
Is  to  limit  the  use  of  the  money  in  the 
bill  to  make  certain  It  is  not  employed  for 
the  very  purpose  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas does  not  want. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  may  be  other 
activities   in   addition   to   using   ground 


troops  for  which  I  do  not  want  them  to 
employ  it. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  said  a 
moment  ago  that  he  thought  the  amend- 
ment of  the  majority  leader  would  re- 
strict bombing  disconnected  or  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  know  as  between  the  two 
amendments.  I  do  not  w  ish  to  authorize 
the  President  to  use  ground  troops  or  air- 
power  in  a  local  war  in  northern  Laos 
which  is  not  directly  connected  with  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  speak  plainly  or  not  at  all. 

The  substitute  amendment  is  intended 
to  make  our  purpose  plain.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  I  think,  is  ambiguous  and 
unclear. 

If  we  are  to  act  at  all,  we  should  act 
in  a  way  that  is  understandable  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. For  that  reason,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  would  adopt  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  to  be 
precise  and  clear,  does  the  amendment 
say  ground  troops  or  ground  combat 
troops?  I  am  tiying  to  get  to  the  point 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  says  ground  combat 
troops. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  says  only  "ground 
troops''  here.  Could  the  Senator  by  unan- 
imous consent  change  that  to  read 
"ground  combat  troops '? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  that  is  how  my 
amendment  reads.  In  line  with  the  ex- 
pressed intention,  the  pertinent  part 
should  read: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  ground  combat  troops  Into 
Laos  or  Thailand  without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

If  the  text  of  the  amendment  at  the 
desk  does  not  conform  with  my  read- 
ing of  the  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  so  conform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  this 
is  not  repetitious.  We  say  that  the 
moneys  shall  not  be  used  to  finance  the 
introduction  of  American  ground  combat 
troops.  What  about  American  aircraft 
and  American  ships?  Are  we  saying  that 
is  all  right? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  are  simply  not  un- 
dertaking to  make  any  changes  in  the 
status  quo.  The  limiting  language  is  pre- 
cise. And  it  does  not  undertake  to  repeal 
the  past  or  roll  back  the  present.  It  looks 
to  the  future. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  existing  status  quo 
inclusive  of  the  action  by  air,  ground, 
and  ships,  and  are  we  saying  now  we 
should  cut  out  the  grotmd  forces? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  intent.  He  is  aware  from  the  closed 
debate.  In  Laos  and  Thailand,  it  was 
never  proposed  in  any  amendment  offered 
to  roll  back  or  change  the  existing  situa- 
tion. 


We  are  striving  to  prevent  Laos  and 
Thailand  from  becoming  new  Vietnams. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

And  I  think  it  is  well  drafted  to  serve 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  HART.  We  could  make  it  more 
explicit  by  eliminating  the  other  features 
of  American  might. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing- 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 

prefer  not  to  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  Could  the  other  side  yield  some 

time?  ^  ^    .  ,^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  agree  that  his  amendment 
grants  no  authority,  that  it  in  no  way 
approves  or  disapproves  of  what  is  going 
on  but  that  it  is  simply  directed  toward 
making  sure  that  in  the  future  no  ground 
combat  troops  will  be  introduced  into 
Laos  or  Thailand? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

Mr  GOODELL.  That  is  correct.  That 
will  not  be  done  without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  intent. 

Mr  GOODELL.  That  is  vital.  The  im- 
plication has  been  raised  that  we  are 
giving  some  kind  of  approval  to  the 
status  quo  of  what  is  going  on.  This  is 
a  prohibition  against  the  future  occur- 
rence of  what  is  now  going  on.  This 
grants  no  authority  or  approves  nothing 
that  is  going  on. 

Mr  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect There  is  nothing  in  the  text  of  the 
amendment  itself,  or  the  debate  upon  it, 
that  could  give  any  basis  for  such  an 
interpretation.  The  Senator  has  correctly 
construed  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  . 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.  .    . 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  to  prohibit  or. 
at  least,  to  inhibit  the  introduction  of 
any  additional  elements  of  American  mil- 
itary strength  in  Laos  beyond  the  present 
level  of  military  support  for  our  allies  in 
Laos  and  Thailand? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  intent  of  the 
amendment  conforms  with  the  language 
used.  And  the  language  used,  the  opera- 
tive language  used,  is  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Act 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of 
American  ground  combat  troops  into  Laos 
or  Thailand  without  the  prior  consent  of 
Congress. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  put  this  proposi- 
tion. It  seema  to  me  that  by  beinni  silent 
on  the  question  of  poMlble  enlarRement 
of  our  land  activity  In  Laos  or  Thailand, 
the  Senator's  amendment  may.  in  effect, 
approve  that  kind  of  enlarsement  of  our 
activity  m  Laos  or  Thailand. 

Mr  CHURCH  I  think  that  the  ex- 
change between  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  myself  negates  such  an  inter- 
pretation. 

The  legislative  histon,-  is  being  written 
right  here  on  the  floor 

It  would  not  be  practical  to  attempt  to 
legislate  in  a  way  that  would  unduly 
hamper  the  President  in  relation  to  the 
delicate  problems  he  faces  in  Thailand 
and  Laos. 

We  have  only  one  objective  of  saying, 
at  this  time,  that  we  do  not  intend  any 
of  the  funds  we  vote  in  this  bill  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
American  ground  combat  troops  In  Lao6 
or  Thailand. 

There  are  many  other  things  we  might 
do.  but  they  are  not  covered  here. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  That  indicates  one  rea- 
son' why-  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  prefers  the  ambiguity  of  his  lan- 
guage rather  than  the  language  offered 
in  the  closed  session. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No  one  was  certain  of 
what  the  other  language  meant. 

If  we  are  going  to  act,  we  .should  act 
w^ith  suflQclent  certitude  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  countrj-  know 
what  we  mean. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  all  respect,  and  I  re- 
spect, the  intention  on  that  point.  I  do 
not  chaJlenge  it. 

I  think  this  colloquy  and  the  other  col- 
loquy has  suggested  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  an  absolute  decision. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  is  that  difficulty 
in  any  action  we  take.  We  have  tried  to 
draft  the  language  that  expresses  pre- 
cisely the  intent  we  have  in  mind. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  this 
evening,  with  great  public  fanfare,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  sched- 
uled to  make  a  .statement  m  which — 
according  to  all  the  report.^  I  have  .seen — 
he  will  announce  further  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  South  Vietnam 

Similar  widely  publicized  announce- 
ments have  been  made  concerning  earlier 
cutbacks  In  troop  levels  not  only  in  South 
Vietnam  but  also  in  Thailand 

This  administrations  announced  t.>ol- 
icy  of  a  lessening  direct  military  involve- 
ment in  Asia  has  also  been  given  a  tjood 
deal  of  publicity. 

It  is  against  this  chonii  of  admini.stra- 
tion  public  announcements  of  a.  policy  in 
one  direition  that  I  voice  my  apprehen- 
sion over  continuing  administration 
silence  over  fwlicy  in  Laos  where  our 
military  involvement  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing rather  than  declinins,'. 

As  in  Vietnam,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion inherited  a  Laotian  policy.  Unlike 
Vietnam,  where  some  changes  appear 
underway,  the  new  administration  seems 
to  have  accepted  everything  we  have 
done  and  are  doing  in  Lacs. 

Most  important  for  us  in  the  Congress, 
however,  the  present  administration  to 
date  seems  determined  to  contmue  the 
potentially  dangerous  part  of  that  pol- 
icy— the  official   secrecy    in   which   our 


military  activities  are  wrapped — insti- 
tuted during  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion and  continued  during  the  Johnson 
years 

Mr.  President,  at  this  late  date,  is  It 
too  much  to  ask  that  the  administra- 
tion come  forward  to  the  Senate,  at  least, 
and  give  to  the  majority  of  the  Members 
here  the  details  on  our  activities  in  Laos? 
The  Defense  Appropriations  Act  before 
us  finances  those  activities.  This  money 
bill  is  the  only  opportunity  the  Senate 
will  have  to  discuss  and  in  any  way  affect 
these  activities  in  Laos 

To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  treaty 
or  joint  resolution  granting  any  Presi- 
dent authority  to  send  military  air  or 
ground  forces  into  Laos.  We  have  been 
told  by  the  State  Department  there  are 
no  executive  agreements  or  written 
commitments  of  any  kind  which  have 
led  to  our  mvolvement. 

Why  then  are  we  there  and  what  are 
we  doing? 

These  questions  are  not  unique  to  me. 
For  almost  2  months — since  the  ques- 
tion of  Laos  was  first  raised  in  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee — I  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  have 
received  a  steady  flow  of  letters  from  peo- 
ple Eisking  the  same  question.  Most  of 
them  are  concerned  because  of  what  they 
read  m  the  newspapers  But  a  few  are 
worried  because  of  their  direct  personal 
knowledge. 

Last  week,  for  example,  I  received  the 
following  from  a  young  man  in  the 
Army: 

I  recently  completed  a  course  at  Ft  Hua- 
chuca,  Ariz  .  called  [deleted)  Thla  l.s  a  claa»l- 
tled  course  dealing  with  a  new  method  of 
electronic  warfare  to  combat  guerilla  (slc) 
warfare 

During  thi.s  Course  I  lisked  an  Instructor. 
[,t  I  deleted  I.  ir  there  waa  a  good  chance 
we  would  tfet  sent  to  Laos  or  Cambodia.  He 
said  there  was 

Now.  my  question  is  this,  "What  is  our 
relaUon.shlp  to  Laos  and  Cambodia?"  and 
.\re  we  ivllowed  to  have  combat  troops  In 
either  Laos  or  Camb<xlla?" 

If  the  .\rmys  action  Is  Illegal.  I  hope  that 
you  will  expose  to  the  .\merlcan  people  the 
clangers  at  spreading  the  war  in  S  Vietnam 
to  all  .(f  Indochina 

Or,  take  these  words  from  an  Air  Force 
officer  in  Thailand ; 

In  the  last  few  months  we  have  had  dozens 
'f  I  iujtlan  ."Krmy  battle  ra.sualtles  m  (lur 
US.AP'  hospitrtl  here  In  the  last  few  months. 
I  h;ive  looked  .ind  listened:  I  have  seen  and 
heard  much- 
Alt  hough  1  do  not  have  a  top  .secret  se- 
curity clearance  (and  most  of  what  goes  on 
here  requires  that),  any  airman  can  count 
the  numbers  i>t  Jet  fighter-bombers  taking 
off  fully  loaded  with  ordnance  Anyone  here 
can  pass  the  runway  und  see  rtiyzens  of 
unmarked  aircraft  parked  at  the  Air  .America 
ana  Continental  .Mrline.s  riunp  Any  drunk- 
en pilot  win  tell  of  the  flighting.  t>imblng. 
and  killing  for  which  we.  here  at  L'dorn,  are 
responsible  Not  in  Vietnam,  not  in  an  of>en 
war    but  In  I.aos.  35  miles  ud  the  north. 

There  are  many  things  which  I  have 
learned  to  accept  here.  The  censorship  of  our 
radio  and  TV  station;  the  application  of  arbi- 
trary curfews,  arbitrary  rules  and  regula- 
tlorus  so  that  we  may  not  badly  Impress  this 
foreign  country  from  which  we  wage  war 
These  I  can  accept,  though  I  ttilnk  them 
regulations  of  unsteady  minds 

What  I  have  much  dlfflculty  accepting  Is  a 
secret  war  In  which  uon-mlUtary,  CIA  spon- 


sored fighters  lay  the  groundwork  for  us 
military  destruction 

I  app«&l  to  you  and  your  fellow  congres.s- 
men  to  stop  the  foolishness  of  the  American 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  Stop  ;.i)( 
secrecy,  stop  the  fighting,  stop  the  death 

In  a  few  short  months,  my  presence  m 
Thailand  has  itssured  me  of  the  wront'p.ps.s 
of  our  position  here.  We  will  never  win  by 
supplying  arms  and  soldiers  We  will  only 
win  by  destroying  the  corrupt  governments 
that  we  now  suppwrt  and  by  getting  ,  ur 
wealth  into  the  mouths  of  the  people  In.'-te.xi 
of  Into  the  hands  of  dishonest  leaders  » 
Indigent  countries. 

Or  the  following  from  a  Navy  man 
aboard  a  carrier  off  Vietnam: 

It  would  be  conaervatlve  to  say  that  at 
least  half  or  perliaps  three-quarters  of  itir 
sorties,  expended  ordnance  and  time  for  the 
past  six  months  has  been  trained  solelv  on 
Laoe  Yet,  current  military  and  administra- 
tion policy  forbids  the  reporting  of  such  ac- 
tivities. It  seems  evident  that  the  att.ick 
aircraft  carrier  Navy  is  no  longer  a  force  used 
against  North  Vietnam  but  rather  Is  engaired 
In  a  private  but  related  war  In  another 
country 

The  enormous  amount  of  money  expended 
In  keeping  these  carriers  operational  plus  :ts 
manpower  consumption  obligates  the  iniii- 
tary  to  make  public  Its  mission  But  of  :n.  re 
Importance  is  the  long  range  effects  c  f  be- 
coming more  deeply  committed  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  more  American 
lives  In  the  future.  Thus,  I  encourage  you  to 
bring  these  activities  before  the  public  .^s 
soon  as  possible. 

Or  the  following  from  an  AID  con- 
tract employee  in  Laos  who  freely  dis- 
cusses the  mercenary  Lao  Army  teams 
that  call  in  U.S.  Air  Force  bombing 
and  concludes: 

All  of  this,  although  It  seems  to  be  ni.re 
or  less  common  knowledge  here,  is  denied  by 
the  Embassy  They  have  "no  comment"  on 
the  bombing  which  is  apparently  free" 
throughout  the  territory  held  by  the  Palhet 
Lao  and  North  Vietnamese,  directed  at  any- 
thing they  can  see.  whether  military  or  not. 
It  api)ears  that  cnce  again  the  US.  Is  Involved 
In  something  of  which  it  has  reason  to  be 
ashamed,  which  It  does  not  want  the  world 
or   Its   own    people   to  know. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  an  agency  of  our  gov- 
ernment maintaining  its  own  mercenary 
army  In  Laos,  not  subject  to  the  public  con- 
tnjl  intended  by  our  C-onstltutlon. 

I  wish  to  help  the  people  here,  and  I  Re- 
lieve the  US  should  help  them  But  i:  we 
cannot  find  any  way  to  help  them  tliat  d.es 
not  also  require  indiscriminate  bombing  ol 
them  und  maintaining  a  mercenary  .irmy  in 
their  midst,  then  I  do  not  believe  we  ?.*!■  uld 
be  here 

Or  the  following  from  another  .AID 
contract  employee  who  finished  his  '.our 
and  remained  in  Laos: 

While  nilUtary  activity  has  de-esc.Tlated  to 
some  extent  in  South  Vietnam  over  the  last 
year.  It  has  greatly  intcnslflcd  here  in  L.ios 
Restraints  which  were  In  force  on  bc)th  sides 
since  1964  have  been  lifted.  The  future  pre- 
sages continued  escalation  and  increased 
American  Involvement  The  recent  Investiga- 
tion of  your  committee  could  not  have  heea 
more  timely,  and  I  wish  to  contribute  m  any 
way  possible  to  them 

There  is  another  group  of  letter  writ- 
ers, women  who  have  a  different  type  of 
firsthand  experience  with  Laos.  They 
art  wnves  and  mothers  whose  loved  ones 
have  been  killed  or  are  missing  in  a  war 
they  never  knew  existed. 

The   followmg   came   from   a   woman 
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whose  son  was  killed  flying  a  combat 
mis-sion  over  Laos: 

on  May  23,  1969  we  burled  an  unopened 
casket  In"  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

We  have  written  repeatedly  inquiring  more 
detailed  Information.  We  would  like  to  know 
uh")  recovered  our  sons  body,  Americans  or 
L.u)tlans  or  whoever  It  was.  We  also  under- 
sund  that  they  were  losing  OIA  pilots  like 
flies  in  that  particular  area.  We  would  like 
to  know  why  they  send  OIA  planes  unarmed 
I.Ike  the  one  our  son  piloted  to  his  death) 
in  heavily  entrenched  enemy  territory? 

We  have  written  to  our  congressman,  but 
he  lias  been  unable  to  receive  much  'nforma- 
t;nn  except  that  Its  classified  information. 
There  seems  to  be  an  awful  lot  of  hush,  hush 
about  Laos  and  I  would  like  to  see  It  come 
(>i;t  In  the  open. 

Or  take  the  dilemma  of  this  woman 
wiiose  husband  was  lost  over  Laos,  is 
mi.ssing  and  perhaps  captured: 

Do  you  see  how  all  of  this  secrecy  Jeop- 
ardl.ses  any  chance  of  ever  hearing  atwut 
these  men?  They  are  no  doubt  rotting  (if 
sn:;  alive)  in  some  Jungle  stockade  prob- 
a^lv  tended  by  Pathet  Lao.  Can  you  imagine 
What  that  Is?  It  Is  enough  to  send  men  off 
to  This  questionable  "commitment"  In  Vlet- 
r.ain.  but  for  a  military  man  to  then  end  up 
p.usslng  In  a  country  In  which  we  do  not 
admit  to  actnitlee,  loses  him  all  his  rights. 

Ta  whom  can  we  turn  to  beg  for  Inftjrma- 
tion  and  mercy  for  these  men  mlsdng  In 
Laos''  My  husband  has  been  (If  sUll  alive) 
captured  for  3' 2  years.  How  much  longer 
can  he  live?  When  will  someone  admit  to 
the  truth  of  the  war  In  Laos?  Can  we  send 
men  to  war  and  then  disclaim  refepwnslblllty 
for  them  once  they  are  taken  by  the  so- 
called  enemy? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  an  Asian 
kingdom.  No  President  is  a  king  or 
piime  minister,  entitled  to  make  secret 
anangements  and  send  American  men 
into  war  with  the  understanding  their 
activities  will  not  be  publicly  acknowl- 
edged. 

Mr.  President,  the  secrecy  over  our 
involvement  in  Laos  has  gone  on  too 
lone.  It  had  been  my  hope  that  the 
transcript  of  the  Symington  subcom- 
mittees detailed  hearings  on  Laos  would 
have  been  released  by  now  permitting 
the  Senate  and  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  debate  the  issue. 

The  administration,  however,  has  re- 
fused to  declassify  the  necessary  details 
and  the  subcommittee  has.  correctly  I 
believe,  refused  to  publish  a  dociiment 
that  It  believes  would  be  misleading. 

Therefore,  because  I  deeply  believe 
that  Membei-s  of  this  body  should  be 
a.vaic — as  I  am — of  what  they  are  vot- 
ing on  when  they  approve  the  bill  we 
have  before  us.  I  have  sought  to  have 
the  administration — through  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill — provide  basic  factual 
iniormation  on  our  activities  in  Laos. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
join  me  in  requesting  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  the  information.  An  ex- 
ecutive session  can  be  called — if  it  is  so 
de.sircd — to  permit  the  discussion  of  that 
n^aierial  which  the  administration  con- 
siders classified. 

I  believe  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  everything  it  can.  But  I  more 
strongly  believe  the  Senate  and  each  of 
its  Members  has  a  personal  responsi- 
bility to  his  constituents  to  learn  the 
facts  on  this  matter  before  he  votes. 
CXV 2467— Part  29 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

December  12,  1969. 

Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington^  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  the  past  few 
weeks  some  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  have  examined  In  depth 
the  nature  of  American  military  Involve- 
ment m  Southeast  Asia  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Laos  and  Thailand.  It  had  been 
our  Impression  that  American  supported  mil- 
itary activities  there  were  directly  related 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  it  was  with  deep- 
ening concern  that  we  learned  that  the 
United  States  Is  becoming  directly  Involved 
In  escalating  military  activities  In  Laos. 

Furthermore,  what  once  might  have  been 
viewed  as  a  small,  secret  Intelligence-type 
operation  has  now  become  of  such  magnitude 
that  I  feel  strongly  that  the  Senate  should 
be  aware  of  Its  size  and  possible  future  costs 
In  men  and  money. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  appre- 
ciate It  very  much  If,  during  Senate  discus- 
sion of  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  the 
managers  of  the  bill  would  provide  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  must  act  on  the 
legislation  with  answers  from  the  Adminis- 
tration to  the  questions  which  I  have  at- 
tached. If  the  only  way  this  Information  can 
be  made'avallable  to  the  Senate  would  be 
In  an  executive  session,  I  would  hope  this 
could  be  arranged. 

I   am    sending   a   copy   of   this   letter   and 
enclosure  to  Senator  Milton  Young  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W.    FtTLBRICHT, 

Chairman. 


acrkements  with  laos  secret 
Questionnaire 

1.  What  treaties,  agreements  or  declara- 
tions provide  the  basis  for  our  defense  com- 
mitment and  military  assistance  to  the  Royal 
Laotian  Government? 

2.  What  commitment,  written  or  implied, 
exists  between  the  United  States  or  Its  agen- 
cies and  the  present  Royal  Laotlon  Govern- 
ment or  Its  Prime  Minister,  Souvanna 
Phoiuna? 

3.  What  military  assistance,  including  man- 
power, material  and  training,  is  the  United 
States  providing  through  this  bill? 

4.  As  of  today,  what  is  the  total  number 
of  United  States  military  personnel  In  Laos 
and  describe  the  manner  In  which  they 
operate. 

5.  Describe  In  detail  activities  over  Laoe  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  Including  both 
those  activities,  if  any,  based  in  Laos  and 
those.  If  any,  based  in  Thailand. 

If  pertinent.  Include: 

a.  What,  If  any.  Is  the  current  monthly 
sortie  rate  over  northern  Laos  for  the 
United  States  Air  Force  aircraft? 

b.  How  does  that  rate.  If  any,  compared  to  a 
year  ago  and  two  years  ago? 

c.  The  contemplated  sortie  rate.  If  any,  over 
northern  Laos  In  the  coming  12  months. 

d.  How  these  sortie  rates,  if  any,  compare 
to  United  States  Air  Force  sorties  directed  to- 
ward the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 

6.  What,  If  any,  have  been  the  total  num- 
ber of  United  States  military  personnel 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  northern 
Laos  since  1962? 

7.  How  doesthls  total  compare  to  pyersonnel 
lost  In  operations  solely  against  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail? 


8.  What  Is  the  amount  of  personnel,  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  and  military  assist- 
ance funds  Included  in  tills  bill  for  Laos  and 
Laos-related  activities? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled,  "Rogers 
Admits  Laos  Arms  Role." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rogers  Admits  Laos  Arms  Role 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  In- 
directly conceded  yesterday  that  for  years 
the  United  States  has  financed,  armed  and 
trained  a  clandestine  army  of  36,000  guerril- 
las In  Laos. 

In  the  first  acknowledgement  ever  made 
on  the  public  record,  Rogers  treated  the  U.S. 
Involvement  in  the  semi-secret  war  In  Laos 
as  a  matter  ol  common  knowledge.  But 
Rogers  avoided  explicitly  stating  precisely 
what  he  was  acknowledging,  and  said  there 
are  no  plans  to  stop  or  change  present  opera- 
tions in  Laos. 

"I  had  thought  that  the  Congress  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  developments  in  Laos," 
Rogers  said.  "Certainly  they  are  familiar  with 
them  now  ...  I  thought  Congress  under- 
stood It." 

"This  is  really  quite  extraordinary,"  said 
Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.l  Both  were 
commenting  after  Rogers  testified  behind 
closed  doors  for  three  and  a  half  hours  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, which  Fulbrlght  heads. 

"It  is  quite  ordinary  for  a  dictatorship." 
said  Fulbrlght,  "but  to  be  conducting  quite 
as  large  a  war  as  this  (in  Laos)  without 
authorization  is  quite  unusual." 

Fulbrlght  said  in  an  interview  Tuesday 
that  through  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agencv,  the  United  States,  under  three  ad- 
ministrations, has  been  supplying,  arming, 
training  and  transporting  the  clandestine 
Laotian  army  of  Meo  tribesman  headed  by 
Gen.  Vang  Pao 

The  cost  to  the  United  States  for  mUitary 
assistance  to  Laos,  Fulbrlght  said,  is  be- 
tween $50  and  $160  million  this  year.  Other 
sources  said  yesterday  that  about  half  this 
amount  is  used  to  finance  the  Meo  guerrilla 
force,  and  the  rest  goes  to  other  military 
needs  in  Laos.  But  uncounted  In  the  $160 
million  total  this  year,  these  sources  said, 
are  the  costs  of  U.S.  bombing  support  from 
Thailand  for  operations  in  Laos. 

Rogers,  when  newsmen  put  Fulbrighfs 
specific  statements  to  him.  said: 

"Well,  the  operations  in  Laos,  as  you  know, 
were  started  in  the  time  of  President  Ken- 
nedy" and  continued  through  the  Johnson 
and  Nixon  administrations.  When  he  was 
asked  If  they  will  be  halted  now,  Rogers  re- 
sponded, "No,  I  don't  think  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  change  in  policy,  not  now." 

There  are  no  U.S.  "ground  forces  In  Laos," 
Rogers  reiterated,  but  there  are  still  "45.000 
North  Vietnamese  forces  in  Laos."  It  con- 
tinues to  be  the  United  States'  hope,  he  said, 
that  an  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  will  solve 
the  problems  of  Commimlst  penetrations 
Into  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well. 

Newsmen  asked  Rogers  for  comment  on 
Fulbrighfs  charge  Tuesday  that  the  extent 
of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Laos  may  be  un- 
constitutional. "I  doubt  very  much  If  It  Is 
unconstitutional,"  replied  Rogers. 

"What  about  the  public's  'right  to  know?'  " 
asked  a  reporter.  Said  Rogers,  "Well,  I  think 
the  public.  If  they  have  been  reading  the 
papers,  know." 

Fulbrlght,  when  told  later  that  Rogers  said 
he  expects  no  change  in  U.S.  policy  In  Laos, 
said:    "I  regret  it,  if  that's  what  he  said." 
Hearings  on  Laos,  which  have  been  con- 
ducted in  executive  seasion  by  a  subcommlt- 
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tee    headed    by   Sen     Stuart   Symington    '  D- 

Mo  I.  show  that  the  United  States  is  enor- 
mously jver-i^ommltted"  In  Laos,  Pulbrlght 
said,  and  I  don  t  think  there  Is  any  author- 
ity for  It   ■ 

Symington  declined  to  make  any  direct 
comment  at  this  time  on  hLs  Laos  inquiry. 
except  to  iay.  I've  never  known  him  i  Ful- 
brlght  I  to  make  a  misstatement  in  this  field  " 

In  Rogers'  teetlmony  yesterday.  Fulbrlght 
said.  There  was  no  effort  whatever  to  deny 
what  was  in  the  papers"  about  US  clandes- 
tine operations  tn  Laos,  and  Pulbrlght's  com- 
ments on  them 

The  Symington  subcommittee  now  has 
finished  taking  testimony  on  Laos  The  ques- 
tion 18  how  much  of  a  struggle  there  will 
be  between  the  subcommittee  .-ind  the  N'uon 
administration  )ver  making  the  testimony 
public  A  major  wl'ness  :n  the  Inquiry,  au 
Tviesday,  was  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms 

There  is  disagreement  about  the  degree  to 
which  Congress  has  been  .tware  of  the  clan- 
destine US  operations  In  Ltios  In  support  of 
antl-Communlst  forces  there  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leader  Mike  Mansfleld  i  Mont  ) .  a  spe- 
cialist on  Southeast  A.sla.  was  quoted  yester- 
day .IS  saying  that  I  ve  realiv  found  noth- 
ing Qew  lAChe  I  Laos)  hearings  that  I  didn't 
know  " 

But  P\ilbrlght  and  other  senators  said  they 
had  no  Indication  that  covert  US  activity 
!n  Laoa  was  more  than  what  Fulbrlght  called 
very  minor  peripheral  '  ap^rt  from  "the 
bombing  af  the  Ho  Chl-Mlnh  trails  "  With 
the  present  administration's  contention  that 
It  thought  Congress  understood"  what  was 
going  on  in  Laos,  pressure  Is  now  likely  to 
mount  for  official  disclosure  of  the  details  of 
the  CL\-run  operation   there 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  recalled  that  before  we  went  into  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  suggested  that  the 
amendment  be  taken  to  conference  and 
it  seems  that  thia  amendment  places  the 
Senate  in  a  very  confusing  position 

I  note  that  this  amendment  is  bEused  on 
a  continifency  which  is  legislative  I 
make  the  pjint  of  order  that  this  amend- 
ment IS  not  in  order,  in  that  it  is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Hughes  in  the  chair'.  The  Chair  sus- 
tains th.e  point  of  order. 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President.  I  sujigest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  the  inclusion  of  the  phrase 
"without  the  prior  consent  of  Congress" 
at  the  very  end  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment renders  it  legislative  in  character 
and  therefore  subject  to  the  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct 

Mr  CHURCH  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  final 
phrase  is  not  necessary,  in  any  way.  to 
carrying  out  the  full  intent  of  the  Senate 
in  regard  to  the  real  question  before  as 
The  defect  in  the  amendment,  as  it  is 
presently  written,  can  be  cured  simply 
by  striking  this  final  phrase. 


Mr  JAVITS  The  Senator  is  correct 
about  that,  because  this  must  be  read 
with  the  commitments  resolution,  which 
does  call  for  the  way  in  which  Congre.ss 
may  con.sent  to  such  a  situation 

Mr  CHURCH  That  is  correct  I  ap- 
preciate the  comment  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Tlierefore.  I  ofTer  the  amendment  in 
new  form,  striking  the  words  "without 
prior  consent  of  Congress"  from  the  text. 
So  that  the  revised  amendment  would 
read: 

Sec  64.3  In  line  with  the  expre.ssed  Inten- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  tinance  the  introduction  of 
.\nierican  ground  combat  troops  into  Laos  or 
Thailand 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  Mr   {^resident 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  trom  Idaho  i  Mr.  Church'. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  a-ssLstant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr.  KENNTXJY  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Mr  Ander- 
so.v  1 .  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Russell '.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr.  Syminciton  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  Mr.  Tvdings'.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  Mr  Williams' 
are  nece.ssarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  Mr  R.'^.SDoLi'H '  is 
absent  on  oEBcial  busine.ss 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washinuton  Mr  J.\(  kson  '  is  absent  be- 
cau.se  of  a  death  in  ins  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr  Ra.vdolph',  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  Mr.  Williams',  and  the  Senator 
from  Wasiungton  Mr  Jackson  >  would 
each  vote    yea 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  amiounce  that  tjiie 
Senator  from  Iowa  <  Mr  Miller  '  is 
iiece.s.sarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cooper  '  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDTi  IS  absent  because  of  illne.ss. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  '  Mr.  Miller  '  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  17.  as  follows: 

|No.  233Leg  I 
YEAS— 73 


Aliott 

Dole 

.lavits 

Baker 

Oomlnick 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Bavh 

EaKleton 

-fordan.  Idaho 

Beilmon 

Faiinl.T 

Mannuson 

r.enuett 

Fon« 

.M.-Clellan 

Bible 

Ooldwater 

MiGovem 

Bou>-'S 

Ooodell 

Mclntvre 

Brijoke 

Ciravel 

Metcaif 

Burdick 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

Byrd,  Va 

Oiirney 

Montova 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Hansen 

-Moss 

Cannon 

HarrU 

Murphy 

Case 

Hartke 

Nelst.n 

Church 

Hataeld 

Pai'kwiK)d 

Cook 

Holland 

Pastore 

Cotton 

HolUn^s 

Pearson 

Cranston 

Hni.Hka 

Pell 

Curtis 

Hughes 

Percy 

Dodd 

Iniiuye 

Prouty 

I'roicnilre 
HIblcB 
Saxbe 
Schwelker 

Sri  It  t 


Smith.  Ill 

Sparkman 

HpoUK 

-Stevens 

Talniadge 


Smith.  Maine      Thurmond 


-17 


Aiken 

Allen 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervin 

Kulbrlcht 


.Anderson 
Cixiper 
Jack.son 
Miller 


NAYS- 

Oore 
Hart 
Kennedy 

Liinii 

.Mansfield 

Mathlas 

NOT  VOTING 

M\mdt 
Randolph 
Ru.ssell 
SymlnkTlon 


Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Yarburough 
Young,  n'  Dak. 


McCanhv 
McGee 
Muskle 
Stennls 
Younu,  Ohio 


—  10 


Tvdlngs 
Williams.  N  J. 


So  Mr.  Church's  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  '.vas 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  \LANSFrELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Cu  jper 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufllcient 
.-econd. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  befo.'-e 
we  proceed  with  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  announce  that  \\e 
shall  try  to  complete  action  on  the  bill 
this  evening.  As  far  as  I  know  there  are 
only  two  more  amendments.  One  of  tiiem 
is  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Eagleton>  ,  and  deals  with  the 
main  battle  tank  70.  The  committee  is 
willint;  to  accept  this  amendment  because 
of  a  letter  received  from  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  respect  to  a  cutback 
of  S20  million  from  the  550  million  rec- 
ninniended  lor  this  tank 

The  next  amendment  will  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  Mrs. 
Smith  ' ,  and  it  deals  with  the  ABM.  Since 
there  has  been  .so  much  discussion  on 
the  ABM  heretofore.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  we  can  {::et  through  with  these  two 
amendments  this  evening.  I  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
'  Mrs  Smith  '  has  a  speech  which  she  ■.'.  lil 
make. 

I  hope  other  Senators  will  not  take  too 
much  time  in  discussing  this  matter  in- 
asmuch as  we  had  this  matter  before  us 
for  2  months 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  have  one  short  matter, 
not  an  amendment  but  a  let;isiative  clari- 
fication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Cooper-.Mans- 
field  amendment,  as  amended  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rJll. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  I  announ.-e  tiiat  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Ander- 
son', the  Senator  from  Georgia  Mr 
RusstLL*.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Sparkman  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri '  Mr.  Symington  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Tydings'.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams'  are 
necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr,  Randolph)  is 
absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

I  also  announced  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson >  is  absence  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Miller)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  ( Mr.  Miller  )  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  9.  as  follows: 

|No.234Leg.l 
YEAS — 80 


Aiken 

Aliott 

Baker 

Bavh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boi;.;s 

BrtK'ke 

Burdick 

Bvrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

EK^dd 

Dole 

Dummlck 

Eaeleton 

Fannin 

F'.n.- 

FulbriLiht 

Giildwater 

Goodell 


.Mien 

Beilmon 

Eastland 

Anderson 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Miller 


Gore 
Gravel 

Griffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Holllnss 

Hruska 

Hui^hes 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N  C 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 


Jordan.  Idaho     Scott 

Kennedy  Smith.  Maine 

Mattnuson  Smith.  111. 

Mansfield  Spong 

Mathlas  Stevens 

McCarthy  Talmadge 

McClellah  Williams.  Del. 

McGee  "i'arborough 

McGovem  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Mclntvre  Young,  Ohio 
Metcaif 

NAYS — 9 

Kllender  Stennls 

Ervln  Thurmond 

Long  Tower 

NOT  VOTINO — 11 

Mundl  Symington 

Randolph  Tvdlnss 

Rus.sell  Williams.  N.J. 
.Sparkman 


So  the  Cooper-Mansfield  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
o.uen  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  which  I  offer  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oiejon  'Mr.  Hatfield). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is 
pro;x).sed.  on  page  16.  line  4.  to  strike  out 
■  54.264.400.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of  "S4.254.400.000". 

THE     MBT-70 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  begun  to  reassert  its  right,  and,  in- 
deed, its  duty,  to  scrutinize  spending  on 


defense  as  carefully  as  it  does  other 
smaller,  but  no  less  important,  programs. 
In  this  vein,  I  wish  to  commend,  as  I  am 
sure  the  American  taxpayer  does,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  under 
its  distinguished  chairman.  Senator  Rus- 
sell, for  cutting  much  of  the  fat  from 
Department  of  Defense  requests. 

H.R.  15090  as  ^f^ported  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  is  $8,407,544,- 
()00  less  than  the  original  budget  re- 
quest; $5,945,544,000  less  than  the  re- 
vised budget  request,  and  $627,392,000 
under  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House. 

Conflicting  pressures  and  reasons  con- 
verged this  year  to  make  these  cuts,  and 
even  deeper  ones,  possible. 

The  overriding  need  to  control  ramp- 
ant inflation — causing  prices  to  rise  at 
more  than  5  percent  per  year — at  times 
at  6.4  percent,  the  highest  rate  in  18 
years — and  interest  rates  to  climb  to  8.5 
percent — driving  many  young  Americans 
out  of  the  housing  market  and  many 
senior  citizens  to  the  brink  of  despair — 
certainly  was  an  important  factor  in  de- 
fense cuts. 

The  need  to  exercise  prudence  in  gov- 
ernmental spending  of  all  public  moneys, 
especially  the  least  economically  produc- 
tive type — military  spending — has  never 
been  more  clear. 

Reasonable  and  responsible  cuts,  such 
as  those  recommended  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  will  assist  in  curbing 
inflation — and  should  be  hailed  by  every 
taxpayer. 

And  yet  the  need  for  increased  spend- 
ing in  some  domestic  areas  has  never 
been  more  clear.  Recognition  of  urgent 
domestic  needs,  so  long  untended.  and 
domestic  challenges  so  long  unmet,  make 
the  redirection  of  Federal  moneys  all  the 
more  imperative. 

The  Commission  on  Violence  recently 
argued  that  $20  billion  per  year  must  be 
foimd  to  reconstruct  American  society 
if  we  are  to  avoid  disaster.  It  cannot  all 
be  found  in  one  year,  but  a  start  must 
be  made  now — and  an  important  step 
toward  that  goal  is  the  restoration  of 
sanity  to  our  search  for  security. 

We,  as  legislators,  need  only  to  reread 
the  all-too-familiar  litany  of  pressing, 
recognized,  and  still  unmet  domestic 
needs  to  understand  the  urgency  for  ac- 
tion and  the  danger  of  continued  inac- 
tion. And  the  citizen  dri'iing  in  polluted 
air  on  crowded,  unsafe,  often  antiquated 
thoroughfares  which  run  through  the 
poverty-bound  slums  of  our  dilapidated 
cities  to  the  fear-bound  suburbs  under- 
stands it.  too. 

The  time  to  channel  public  moneys  to 
meet  the  domestic  challenges  of  the  lat- 
ter third  of  this  century  is  now.  And  de- 
creased defense  spending  is  necessary  if 
funds  are  to  be  forthcoming. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  1969  was  the  discovery  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  pursuing  research 
and  development  of  new  weapons  systems 
as  well  as  their  procurement  tn  a  manner 
that  can  charitably  be  described  as  often 
haphazard  and  sloppy. 

Taxpayers  find  themselves  saddled 
with  $20  billion  in  cost  overruns  on  35 
weapons  systems  currently  under  devel- 
opment— and    they    are    angry.     They 


recognize  that  substituting  the  term  "cost 
growth"  for  "cost  overrun,"  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  apparently  plans  to 
do,  is  not  enough.  Waste  is  not  a  rose 
by  any  other  name  and  no  amount  of 
"Pentagonese"  can  make  it  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  article  from  the  De- 
cember 17,  1969,  edition  of  the  Federal 
Times  be  entered  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  along  with  a  recent  article  entitled 
"Defense  Deletes  'Cost  Overrun," "  by 
Bernard  D.  Nossiter  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Federal  Times,  Dec.  17,  1969) 

Cost  Overruns  or  $20  Billion  Seen  for  35 

CtTRRENT  Weapons  Systems 

■Washington. — A  Defense  Department  re- 
port indicates  taxpayers  are  to  be  saddled 
with  about  $19.9  billion  In  cost  overruns  on 
35  ■weapxjns  systems  currently  under  devel- 
opment. 

The  quarterly  reports,  which  cover  only 
major  procurement  projects,  are  the  first  to 
be  received  by  the  Senate  Armed  Servicer 
Committee.  And,  Sen.  John  Stennls,  D-Mlss., 
chairman,  said  he  Is  not  very  happy  with  the 
way  the  reporte  are  prepared. 

Just  before  Stennls  announced  the  massive 
overruns.  Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  D-Wls., 
said  a  Government  Accounting  Office  In- 
vestigation revealed  massive  profit  margins 
in  smaller  defense  contracts. 

Citing  one  example,  Proxmlre  said  GAO 
had  found  that  an  "Air  Force  procurement 
unit,  the  Oklahoma  City  Air  Materiel  Area 
(OCAMA).  has  been  so  lax  in  keeping  track 
of  prevailing  prices  In  the  market  that  a 
California  contractor  realized  a  1.403  per  cent 
profit  on  one  small-Item  contract  negotiated 
by  OCAMA." 

Stennls  said  programs  covered  )n  his  re- 
ports are  "estimated  to  cost  a  total  of  $94 
billion  with  additional  programs  to  be  added 
in  future  periods." 

He  said  the  largest  overruns  occurred  in 
eight  project  areas. 

$1,379  billion  in  the  Poseidon  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  program. 

$4,011  billion  in  the  Fill  series  aircraft 
program. 

S1.661  billion  In  the  F15  aircraft  program. 

$1,049  bUlion  In  the  SRAM  missile  pro- 
graim. 

$2,586  billion  in  the  Mark-48  torpsdo  pro- 
gram. 

$1,540  billion  in  the  DXGN  nuclear  frigate 
program. 

$1,685  billion  in  the  DD963  destroyer  pro- 
gram. 

$1,591  billion  for  the  C5A  program,  which 
does  not  Include  81  planes  dropped  by  the 
Air  Force. 

Stennls  pointed  out  that  the  Navy's  Mark- 
48  torpedo  project  experienced  the  greatest 
overrun.  Its  costs  have  grown  395  per  cent 
over  the  Initial  estimate. 

Prediction  of  cost  growth  over  original 
estimates.  Stennls  said,  is  difficult.  He  said, 
"One  factor  is  that  both  the  original  and  cur- 
rent estimates  are  projections  into  the  future 
which  is  a  challenging  and  not  very  exact 
science." 

Factors  with  which  Pentagon  cost  experts 
must  content  include  inflationary  factors, 
technological  improvements  to  weapons  sys- 
tems, increase  of  the  Initial  estimate  cost 
baseline  and  program  delays. 

He  did  not  arbitrarily  excuse  overruns,  es- 
pecially those  "which  are  due  in  wliole  or  In 
part  to  poor  or  inadequate  managment  or 
fiscal  control." 
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Looking  uver  the  shoulders  of  Pentagon 
offlclals.  stennls  cautioned,  will  be  members 
of  his  staff  and  'where  the  sltiiatlon  requires 
a  more  extensive  analysis,  the  Cieneral  Ac- 
counting Office  has  been  requested  to  review 
the  data  and  accumulate  such  information 
aa  may  be  re<:)U.r«l  ' 

He  feels  thts  ;n  part  may  force  the  Defense 
Department  to  eierclse  better  stewardship 
over  public  funds 

Already  scrutinized  by  OAO.  Stennls  men- 
tioned Are  the  SRAM.  Condor  .md  Chevenne 
programs  I'nder  review  are  the  Fill.  fNisel- 
don  P3C  and  Minuteman  procurement  proj- 
ects 

The  Defense  Department  h.i«  been  asiced 
by  the  committee  to  improve  the  quality  and 
scope  of  Its  reports.  Noting  that  Arrowing 
pains"  In  the  reports  were  anticipated  aten- 
nls  said ' 

"The  Defease  Department  agreed  that 
there  is  room  f^r  Improvement  In  the  reports 
and  were  working  towards  a  complete  pres- 
entation of  meaningful  data  to  the  com- 
mittee  ' 

Meanwhile.  Proxmlre  said  he  believes  the 
"exorbitant"  profits  contractors  are  realizing 
on  small  purchase  contracts,  taken  In  total, 
"could  result  In  excessive  profits  exceeding 
those  urr  TTiftJ  ^r  weapons  systems  " 

"The  ttJfBculty  "  Proxmlre  said.  "Is  that 
contracts  and  subcontracts  mder  1100  000 
are  not  subject  to  the  reqtilrement  uf  the 
Truth  in  Negotlatlona  Law  fi>r  submission 
of  coot  or  pricing  data  The  rationale  Is  that 
on  small  purchaaes  involving  common  small 
Items,  "he  covernment  procurement  unit  can 
easily  keep  track  j.'  prevailing  prices  on  the 
Item  ■ 

He  4ald  the  OAO  report  which  !;e  received 
Indicated  that  Uonel-Paclflc  Inc  of  Ana- 
heim. Calif  was  awarded  22  contraj'ts  from 
OCAMA  between  1967  to  1988  It  .suffered 
losses  on  two  cuntnu-ta  but  for  the  rest  net- 
ted profits  ranging  from  12  9  to  1,403  per 
cent. 

The  total  dfillar  amount  of  the  22  con- 
tracts was  «88.547  but  .>f  that  amount  only 
$25,612  represented  c««ta  Incurred  All  'he 
rest,  a  total  of  »62,935,  was  prottt  lr>r  an  aver- 
age of  245  7  per  cent 

Proxmlre  said  the  itenegotutlon  Board, 
"which  ;-ou;d  do  much  to  'orreot  ;ibuae«  like 
this.  Is  barred  from  Initiating  prcceedlngs  on 
contracts  of  less  than  II  million  " 

fiAO  called  the  high  profits  garnered  by 
Lionel  Pacific  on  some  of  the  procurements 
we  reviewed"  largely  the  fault  of  govern- 
ment and  prime  contract  procurement  i-fti- 
ciais  •  who  simply  failed  to  get  n  realistic 
price 

It  said.  "Similar  findings  were  brought  to 
the  .tttentlon  of  DoD  In  a  report  ■•f  "he  sub- 
committee for  .special  Investigations.  House 
.■\nned  Services  Committee,  m  January  1968. 
resulting  from  Its  review  of  small  purchases 
at  several  procurement  activities  on  the  rn;:i- 
tary-  departments.  Including  the  Defease 
Supply  Agency     DSA)   " 

And  OAO  told  PToxnUre  that  OCAMA  Is 
not  etfectively"  heeding  instructions  to  Im- 
prove buying  practices. 

In  our  opinion,  this  demonstrates  the 
continuing  need  for  management  officials  in 
DoD  and  the  nUUtary  services  to  closely  mon- 
itor the  procurement  practices  of  t,he  military 
buying  activities  and  to  taJte  steps  'o  Insure 
that  buyers  make  every  effort  "o  obtain 
reasonable  prices" 

Elmer  B  Staa,ts.  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  said  OAO  was  pursuing  Its 
Investigations  Into  the  award  and  admin- 
istration of  contracts  for  smal;  purchases  In 
DoD.  and  will  exanUne  into  the  purchases  by 
OCAMA  to  determine  what  further  .action 
should  be  taken  to  achieve  reaaoruiiile  con- 
tract prices." 


PROJECTED  COST  OVERRUNS 


Cost 


Overruns 


Sheridin  )imo'«<t  vsMel*  .........  M8.0 

Snill»l»|h  lotjUnli   miiiil*.. .....,„,  380.3 

Ijncu  XHL  mi»il«                 4?1  9 

<)I»«U4"I  ARM  4.  IgS  0 

Co-mnne  heiKoptef  (R   ID    onl-y).  U'i.9 

iSN  *g8  ittjck  luBmitine 4.197.4 

UO  963  dOTlfoysr      „ 1. 737.6 

CV«N  68  nuclMr  earner 427.5 

CVAN  «9  nuclear  corner  519  0 

LHA  landmi  heiicoiitsi  isvtult  ihip  I.  385  5 

OXGN  nuclear  trigale 3.335.0 

PoMidon  mniile                 ....-.,..  4,272.0 

Phoenii  iir-to-ai' minile     903.4 

'.pat'ow  air-lo-iir  mmil« 265.6 

.paf'ow-F  iiflo-flir  rT)i%iile  246.  3 

Mali«y«  II  TV  gu>de<1  «lide  bomb. .  340  7 

f ;«  A  B  SavY  hihlei  tiiane 6. 166  0 

P!C  j".tt)a»ed  jntnuBmarms 

liiane                            2.265,3 

S3A  earner-bated  anlnubmerine 

plane  7.8911 

A7t  Navy  altacK  -lan*  1.432.8 

Mark  4«,  Mo.1  1.1  lurpwrto      ....  655  2 

Mark  4«.  Mod  I  torpedo   53  8 

Condor  mmile  <R   i  0.  o«it)r>. 126.0 

SRAM  musile                      421.0 

Maverick  mmile       ........^...,  382.1 

Minuleman  II  ICBM ,  4.519  1 

Mioutaman  III  ICBM .....m...  4.375.9 

C5A  Air  Fjtce  transport       .„.,»^  3,413.2 

A70  Aif  Force  attack  plane 2.01M 

81  A,r  F  Kce  bomber 8.954.5 

F15  Air  Force  tighter  6.039  0 
AWACS  iirbuine  warnmf  end 

cintroMyttem        3.266.6 

Fill  AD  C  f  (igMef) 7J8.2 

FBI ;;  (hghtK  bomber)       579,4 

RF:  U  (reconnai^unce  plant) 74.740. 1 
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484  8 

2  585  6 
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1.590  7 

312.8 
1,661.0 

4.011  0 
468.9 
161  0 
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tFrom  the  Washington  Post) 

DimNSB    DEI.ETXS    "Cost    Ovxrsun" 

1  By  Bernard  D    Nosslten 

The   Pentagon   Is   tianl.shlng   the  term  cost 
■  verrun  from  the  l.ingu  ige 

In  an  unpublklzed  memo  of  Nov  26,  David 
Packard.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  pro- 
poses that  "cost  growth"  be  substituted  In 
every  instance  In  which  the  services  now  use 
the  familiar  phra.se.  "cost  overrun." 

The  memo,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  ob- 
tained by  The  Washington  Post,  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretaries  of  the  three  services 
and  six  other  high  olfldals  Involved  with 
procurement 

.According  to  Packard,  the  term  cost  over- 
run" creates  "confusion  In  the  minds  of 
many"  and  castis)  Improper  reflection  on 
the  true  statu.s  •.f  events  " 

Hl.i  memo  recall.s  that  a  t.i.sk  force"  was 
set  to  work  on  the  problem  The  i  ommlttee 
st.xrted  with  a  general  .ind  Impredse  term, 
'cost  overrun.'  and  discarded  It  as  unwork- 
able, and  replaced  It  with  the  terni  cost 
growth.'  Including  a  structured  set  of  defini- 
tions   related    to    it.    which    are    workable." 

'I  would  like  to  have  your  views,  '  Packard 
concludes,  'prior  to  taking  further  action  to 
Incorporate  this  set  ot  terms  In  thoee  direc- 
tives. Instructions  and  regulations  which  re- 
quire reporting  nf  cost  growth.  When 
adopted,  the  often  misunderstood  term  cost 
overrun'  will  disappear  f.-'ini  tise  wltliln  the 
Department  ' 

Prix?urement  speclaluts  fxiliited  out  that 
the  substitution  will  save  the  Pentagon  from 
con.slderable  embara.s.sment  ITie  term  Pack- 
ard would  obliterate  has  now  become  so 
much  a  part  of  the  language  that  the  House 
.Appropriations  Conunlttee.  explaining  Its 
85  3-blUlon  cut  In  the  military  budget,  called 
this     the   year  of   the  cost  overrun  " 

The  project  to  build  more  C  5.A  airplanes 
ran  Into  Its  first  deep  difficulties  when  It  was 
discovered  that  high  Air  Force  officials  had 
suppre.ssed  from  monthly  rep<>rt;i  the  amount 
of  the  cost  I'verrun  "  The  .Mr  Force  has  now 
out  this  progr.mi  back  from  120  to  81  planes. 

Attached  to  the  Packard  memo  Is  a  list  of 


nine  causes  for  "cost  growth."  Like  the  term 
Itself,  they  suggest  nothing  that  could  be  at- 
tributed to  faulty  or  venal  j)erformanre  by 
the  military  or  It.s  suppliers. 

.Among  the  nine  events  causing  .  ost 
growth'"  are  changes  In  the  requlreil  jier- 
formance  of  a  weapon,  changes  In  thn  de- 
livery date,  chajiges  In  the  economy  and  acu 
of  Ood  " 

Procurement  experts  observed  that  the  list 
did  not  include  i>oor  estimating  of  oricinal 
costs,  "buylng-ln."  the  technique  of  di-h-or- 
ately  under-estimating  costs  to  sell  a  [  r  .ect 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Congress; 
and  Inefficient  management  and  control. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  'he 
Contire.ss.  too.  is  now  cognizant  ot  the 
enormous  waste  that  poes  on  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  report  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill.  1970,  states: 

Whether  It  is  termed  cost  overrun.  ,.r  r  .ft 
growth,  or  cost  Increase.  fi.=;cal  year  in<';i  cm 
well  be  characterized  as  the  "Year  <  f  the 
Cost  Overrun"  While  the  Committee  :  js 
consistently  Inquired  Into  cost  over:  :ris 
from  year  to  year,  no  single  year  stands  o  it 
In  which  Inordinate  escalations  In  c\st.^  ;  .r 
Defense  weapon  .system  developments  :nd 
procurements  have  been  surfaced  to  i.'ie  ex- 
lent  they  have  been  this  ye.v  durln.:  :.ie 
hearings  .  This  situation  greatly  dlsf,iri:)ed 
the  Committee  and  It  most  certainly  h.i  ;i:i 
unfavorable  impact  upon  the  American  t.^x- 
payer 

The  main  battle  Unk— MBT-70  — i.as 
the  dubious  distmction  of  exemplifying 
most  of  the  committee  criticisms 

The  House  discu.sses  two  of  the  mti.ior 
factors  m  cost  increase.s — failure  to  ;  ;.i:i 
adequatel.v  when  a  project  is  undertaken 
and  the  tendency  to  "»:old  plate"  a  wc.tp- 
on  system  with  many  qualitative  ::ii- 
provements  which  add  little  to  the  over- 
all effectiveness. 

The  House  report  states: 

Changes  made  In  weapon  system  prograins 
are  a  major  contributor  to  cost  Increases  En- 
gineering changes.  system  perform  i;i:e 
changes,  .ind  schedule  crianges  during  l.oth 
the  development  and  production  pha.ses  i-..ave 
accounted  for  :<9  4  per  cent  of  the  cost  l.i- 
creases  cited,  according  to  figures  provided 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  practice 
points  up  the  need  for  better  definition  of 
requirements  After  such  definition,  nice  to 
have"  or  desirable  changes  cannot  be  made 
without  pyramiding  of  cost  Increases  Engi- 
neering changes  and  system  perfornimre 
changes  are  not  only  costly  In  and  of  t:iem- 
selves.  but  they  may  well  cause  a  slipp  icte 
or  change  in  schedule  which  also  re&uiti  111 
added  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  \rBT-70  wa^  .started 
in  1963  as  a  joint  venture  with  the  Ted- 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  with  few  spe- 
cific requirements  at  all. 

It  began  as  a  quest  for  a  "dream"  tank, 
rather  than  as  a  weapon  designed  to  I'jl- 
flll  a  specific  mission  or  a  specific  threat. 

Indeed,  the  Army  had  no  clear  idea  of 
what  the  configuration  of  the  MBT-70 
would  be  until  R  D  T.  &  E.  was  well  un- 
derway. 

According  to  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  H 
Burba— former  head  of  the  MBT-70 
project — as  reported  in  an  intervie-* 
which  appeared  in  the  September  1967 
issue  of  Armed  Forces  Management 
magazine: 


I 

December  15,  1969 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  modern 
tank  design,  the  dealgners  of  the  MBT-70 
were  given  carte  blanche  to  optimize  ba«lc 
design  configurations  Into  whicli  they  put 
in  i.'ie  best  scientific  engineering  knowhow. 

The  "designers"  referred  to  in  the  in- 
teniew,  according  to  the  IX)D,  are  the 
contractors  on  both  sides,  plus  the  joint 
engineering  agency  groups  not  known  to 
be  overly  concerned  with  cost. 

General  Betts,  Army  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Development,  explained  the 
spectacular  rise  in  R.  &  D.  costs  in  these 
terms: 

F-'r  the  first  estimate  we  did  not  have  a 
desisn.  We  did  not  have  any  really  detailed 
ide.i  of  what  would  go  into  the  tanks  so  the 
early  estimates  were  very  summaxy  in  na- 
ture. 

The  most  summary  kind  of  cost  esti- 
mates have  become  the  hallmark  of  the 
MBT-70. 

.\s  a  recent  GAO  report  on  the  MBT- 
70  states: 

111  1965  the  Joint  MBT-70  program  was  es- 
llm.iifd  to  cost  $138  million.  The  1968  estl- 
mau>  was  $303  nUlllon 

Rstimaied  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  iRDT&E)  costs  for  the  United 
States  participation  Increased  from  $83.7 
mir.i  ni  in  1965  to  $178.3  million  In  1968.  or 
an  Increase  of  113  per  cent.  Additional  costs, 
SUCH  as  turbine  development,  MBT  salary 
supi>"rt.  and  Advance  Production  Englneer- 
mg  -APE I.  were  not  included  In  the  orig- 
inal lolnt  estimate.  These  costs  will  t>e  in- 
curred before  production  starts  and  will  In- 
cre.iie  the  total  cost  of  the  MBT-70  devel- 
opment, including  RDT&E  and  APE.  by  $440 
mi::i m  (to  a  total  of  $524  million),  an  In- 
cre.usf  of  525  per  cent. 

Ill  addition.  $204,1  million  of  this  amount 
Is  [.r  ii^ramed  for  development  of  the  second 
ana  third  generation  MBT  pilot  models  and 
for  ancillary  vehicles,  advanced  component 
devi'.'pment,  and  a  trainer,  none  of  which 
were  included   under   the  Joint  program. 

The  House  report  also  warns  of  ex- 
ces.^ive  "gold  plating."  It  states : 

Dt>igners  have  placed  far  more  emphasis 
on  lugh  performance  than  on  the  need  for 
dufHble  and  damage  resistant  equipment.  A 
cont.nuously  high  percentage  of  inoperable 
weapons  has  become  accepted  as  routine.  The 
speciiications  for  new  weapons  too  often  call 
for  'he  .scientifically  possible  rather  than  the 
militarily  practical.  Excessive  "gold  plating" 
hai  too  often  been  tlie  practice  under  which 
ihe  last  live  per  cent  of  the  {performance 
specltied  for  a  new  weapon  accounts  for  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  complexity  and  cost  of  the 
weapon. 

.After  a  525-percent  increase  in  R.  &  D. 
cost  m  just  4  years — an  increase  which 
haji  driven  the  projected  per-unit  cost 
ot  the  MBT-70  from  $420,000  to  $720,- 
000— and  after  continuous  technical  dif- 
ficulties that  have  pushed  the  production 
datf  back  at  least  5  years  from  late  1969 
to  1974  or  1975,  almost  everyone  recog- 
nizes that  something  is  wrong.  And  most 
agree  that  "gold  plating"  is  a  major  fac- 
tor. 

General  Betts  describes  the  line  that 
t!ie  Army  has  been  unable  to  draw  in  re- 
eard.s  to  the  MBT-70  in  an  interview  In 
the  July  1969  issue  of  Government  Ex- 
ec unve: 

The  most  Important  problem  Is  that  'we 
ha\e  given  It  a  great  deal  of  capability  and 
that  means  a  very  expensive  vehicle.  The 
problem  is  whether  we  have  put  more  In  this 
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vehicle  than  w«  require.  The  toughest  ques- 
tion Is  whether  we  really  need  everything 
that's  in  this  tank. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with  George 
Wilson  of  the  Washington  Post,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  expressed  dismay 
at  the  amount  of  gadgetry  which  has  re- 
sulted in  experisive  breakdowns  and  re- 
pairs on  the  MBT-70.  He  wondered  if  we 
need  all  these  extravagant  MBT-70  de- 
vices when  the  Russians  get  along  well 
with  simpler  equipment. 

On  September  9,  1969,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary David  Packard  expressed  similar 
doubts,  conceding  that — 

Clearly,  Insufficient  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  problems  Involved:  specifically, 
a  number  of  possible  trade-offs  and  cost  ef- 
fectiveness factors  had  not  been  adequately 
considered. 

The  House  Defense  appropriations  re- 
port is  even  more  specific.  In  appropriat- 
ing $30  million  for  continued  research 
and  development  it  admonishes: 

In  Its  present  design,  the  MBT-70  tank  Is 
overly  sophisticated,  unnecessarily  complex 
and  too  expensive  for  a  main  battle  tank.  The 
Conmilttee  feels  strongly  that  when  this  pro- 
gram Is  re-evaluated  In  December  1969  seri- 
ous consideration  should  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  terminating  the  international  as- 
pect of  this  Joint  development  program.  The 
most  prudent  use  of  the  funds  provided  for 
the  MBT-70  this  year  could  be  for  the  U.S. 
to  design  a  tank  with  far  less  sophistication, 
a  tank  that  can  be  produced  at  about  a  third 
of  the  cost  now  estimated  for  the  current  de- 
sign. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  these  basic — al- 
most classic — mistakes  can  be  corrected, 
there  is  still  substantial  doubt  about  the 
tank's  strategic  rationale. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  MBT-70  was  ap- 
proved on  the  basis  of  expenditure 
projections  far  Jjelow  those  which  have 
occurred,  and  time  schedules  far  better 
than  those  met.  Once  approved,  the 
project  gained  momentum.  It  achieved  a 
sort  of  self -perpetuating  justification  as 
the  Army  deemphasized  alternative  sys- 
tems, thus  creating  a  greater  need  and 
urgency  for  a  new  system  than  would 
otherwise  have  existed. 

The  Army  now  justifies  the  MBT-70 
because  of  the  quantitative  superiority  of 
tank  forces  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  com- 
pared with  NATO.  And  yet  this  year's 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  re- 
port indicates  that  the  M60A1  tank, 
which  is  recognized  to  be  equal  or 
superior  to  the  Soviet  tank,  is  not  being 
produced  in  quantity.  The  result  is  fewer 
tanks  at  higher  cost — about  $220,000  per 
unit.  Another  House  Armed  Sei-vices 
Subcommittee  report  states  in  part : 

since  1959  the  M60A1  main  battle  tank  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  Army  armored  units 
In  Europe  and  the  Army  currently  considers 
this  tank  equal  to  or  superior  to  Soviet- 
designed  tanks.  .  . 

Not  only  did  the  Army  fall  to  maintain  an 
adequate  production  rate  of  M60Al's  during 
the  1960's,  but  they  slowed  down  the  produc- 
tion line  and  even  closed  It  In  1967  to  produce 
the  M60A1E2,  which  still  cannot  be  deployed 
because  of  deficiencies. 

U.S.  armored  capability  was  further  de- 
graded by  the  sale  of  M60Al's  to  countries 
other  than  NATO  allies  between  fiscal  year 
1964  and  fiscal  year  1969. 

This  year  the  Senate  Appropriations 


Committee  concurred  in  the  House  re- 
duction of  $20,000,000  for  procurement 
for  the  M60A1  while  recommending  $20,- 
000,000  for  prototypes  of  the  MBT-70 — 
which  at  very  best  is  5  years  away  from 
production. 

»If  the  threat  is  as  grave  as  some  would 
have  us  beUeve,  this  reduction  is  hardly 
responsible  action. 

Antitank  weapons,  which  are  presum- 
ably an  important  part  of  our  response 
to  the  Soviet  tank  threat,  have  been 
downgraded  in  U.S.  defense  plarming  and 
given  low  priority  in  the  past. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1969  Defense  Appro- 
priations hearing.  General  Miley.  Assist- 
ant Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics — 
Programs  and  Budget/ — stated: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  postponed  the 
fiscal  year  1968  procurement  of  TOW  anti- 
tank weapons  for  higher  priority  items. 

The  Dragon  antitank  weapon  was  sim- 
ilarly downgraded. 

So  while  the  Army  failed  to  produce 
enough  M60Ars,  it  also  failed  to  push  for 
antitank  weapons — a  curious  pattern  of 
priorities  which  leads  one  to  question  the 
seriousness  of  the  Soviet  tank  threat,  a 
threat  which  is  evaluated  on  pages  29  and 
30  of  the  "secret"  portion  of  the  GAO 
study  of  the  MBT-70. 

It  is  entirely  pertinent  to  ask  whether 
the  MBT-70  is  truly  a  necessary  and  ef- 
fective means  of  countering  the  tank 
threat  in  Europe — however  that  threat 
is  evaluated. 

Certainly  the  GAO  raises  some  rele- 
vant questions.  Its  report  points  out: 

The  need  for  and  role  of  the  complex,  large, 
expensive  tank  in  future  warfare  would  ap- 
pear to  warrant  assessment. 

In  the  full  text  of  the  GAO  report,  be- 
ginning on  page  24  of  the  "secret"  mate- 
rial, there  is  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  role  of  the  tank  which  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  for  careful  attention. 

And  yet,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming 
doubt,  the  MBT-70  rolls  on.  It  was  fund- 
ed up  to  authorized  levels  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

On  August  8,  Senator  Hatfield  and  I 
were  joined  by  Senators  McGovern,  Mon- 
DALE,  Moss,  Proxmire,  and  Yarborough 
in  introducing  an  amendment  which 
would  have  temporarily  delayed  further 
development  on  the  Main  battle  tank 
imtil  the  Comptroller  General  had  an 
opportunity  to  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  practicability  and  cost  effectiveness 
of  the  highly  complex  MBT-70. 

A  compromise  was  reached  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
Senator  Stennis,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Our  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn,  the  chairman  re- 
quested a  study  by  the  GAO.  and  the 
committee  met  again  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  study  to  decide  the  future  of 
the  tank. 

The  full  GAO  report  v,&s  very  useful, 
and  in  my  opinion,  highly  critical.  It 
cast  doubt  over  the  future  role  of  tanks 
generally,  much  less  one  so  expensive 
and  complex  as  the  MBT-70. 

The  GAO  study  also  discussed  an  in- 
telligence estimate,  dated  August  15. 
1969,  an  estimate  not  available  at  the 
time  of  the  first  debate,  which  in  my 
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opinion  cast  further  doubts  about  the 
future  of  the  threat  and  the  need  for 
an  MBT-TO  to  meet  it 

And  finally,  the  study  summarized 
the  more  recent  OASD  SAi  study  of 
the  MBT-70's  cost  effectiveness,  and 
came  to  conclusions — classified    secret  ' 

Elssentially.  as  the  MBT-70  is  now 
constituted,  it  :s  amazing  that  it  Is  seri- 
ously consldert-d  a  viable  alternative  to 
meet  a  partially  self-created  threat — 
especially  in  light  of  the  GAO  report 
and  various  Pent8i«on  studies. 

On  September  9  of  this  year.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  took  the 
first  hopeful  step  toward  bnnginK  this 
strange  episode  on  weapons  develop- 
ment and  procurement  to  an  t-nd 

He  announced  he  had  asked  his  de- 
sign people  "to  make  a  complete  review 
of  this  program  to  identify  what  fea- 
tures could  be  eliminated  while  still  re- 
taining adequate  capability,  to  dett^r- 
mine  whether  further  duplicate  devel- 
opments could  be  eliminated,  to  as.sess 
the  renjaining  technical  uncertainties, 
arui  to  uiidertake  to  have  this  study 
completed  by  December  of  this  year. 

He  then  stated: 

At  that  time  I  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  'he  entire  program  and  make  a, 
decision  on  whether  we  should  go  ahead. 
and  If  so.  how. 

I  have  further  directed  that  the  expendi- 
tures between  now  and  the  Decemt>er  re- 
view deciiion  date  be  kept  at  an  absolute 
nunlmum  .xjnsistent  with  getting  the  data 
needed  for  the  decision 

He  specified  that  minimum  eis  $12 
million  for  R  &  D.  and  promised  to  put 
a  hold  on  the  $20  million  authorized 
for  production-based  support. 

Promising  to  report  to  the  Congress, 
Packard  concluded: 

I  am  not  here  today  to  defend  the  way  this 
program  has  been  handled  In  the  past.  I  am 
here  to  ilsH  you  for  the  ripportunlty  to  re- 
organize this  program  ;n  ^  maniier  which 
will  s'lve  our  iwmy  a  superior  tank  at  a  cost 
which  can  be  justified.  I  will,  of  course,  keep 
you  informed  as  my  review  progresses  and 
of  the  decLiion  we  make  In  December 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  foregoing 
analysis  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  MBT-70.  it  is  my  frank  opmion  that 
the  funding  of  this  program  .'•hould  be 
significantly-  cut. 

I  realize,  even  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment were  to  decide  today  to  terminate 
the  MBT-70.  that  some  funds  would  be 
necessary  to  cover  termmation  costs,  and 
so  forth 

The  September  2.  1969,  GAO  study 
previously  referred  to  says  in  part: 

If  decision  Is  made  to  terminate  the  MBT- 
TO  program.  .  .  .  funds  would  be  required  to 
cover  termination  costs  and  development  ef- 
fort on  other  programs.  The  $30  million 
RDT  Si  E  funding  level  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

However,  I  can  find  little  or  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  appropriation  of  $20.- 
000,000  for  production- based  support. 
This  item,  which  would  provide  funds 
among  other  things  for  additional  proto- 
type models,  would  be  throwing  good 
money  after  bad. 

I  realize  that  at  this  point  in  time, 
while  we  are  still  awaiting  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  Packard's  December  re- 
view, I  would  perhaps  be  assuming  too 


great  a  burden  of  persuasion  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  cut  the  entire  $20,000,000  for 
i)roductlon-based  .support 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  .send  to  the 
de.sk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Hatfield  which  would  cut 
i.ne-half  of  the  $20,000,000.  that  is 
$10,000,000.  from  the  budget 

I  realize  that  wlien  considered  against 
the  totality  of  the  D«'fense  appropria- 
tions bill.  $10,000,000  may  .^eem  incon- 
sequential 

But  It  is  not 

Early  this  session  the  Congress  was 
asked  to  fund  the  MBT-70  at  $44  9  mil- 
lion dollars  for  R  &  D  and  $25  4  million 
for  production-ba.sed  support. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
reduced  R  &  D  authorization  to  $30  mil- 
lion, and  the  Senate  House  Conference 
reduced  production-based  support  to  $20 
million. 

The  amendment  which  I.  along  with 
Senator  Hatfield,  offer  today  will  reduce 
production-based  support  by  another  $10 
million,  bringing  the  total  reductions  for 
the  MBT-70  program  this  year  to  more 
than  $30  million — a  40-perccnt  reduction 
from  theoritnnal  request. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  I  think  also 
for  Senator  Hatfield,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal cospon.sor  with  me  of  the  original 
MBT-70  amendment,  and  is  the  co- 
sponsor  of  the  instant  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve Congress  will  have  acquitted  itself 
well  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
actinp:  chairman.  Senator  Ellender, 
could  see  tit  to  accept  this  amendment  as 
a  sound  one  under  tiie  circumstances  In 
which  we  currently  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  parliamentary  problem  we  have  to 
deal  with  here.  The  distingiiished  Sena- 
tors from  Missouri  and  Oregon  are  pro- 
posins  to  reduce  an  amount  that  is  now 
in  the  bill,  and  following  the  disposition 
of  that  amendment  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  iMrs.  Smith  •  af- 
fecting the  .same  figure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  agree- 
mg  to  the  amendment  now  being  con- 
sidered will  not  affect  the  right  of  the 
Senator  from  Mame  iMrs.  Smith)  to 
amend  the  same  figure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KT .LENDER.  With  reference  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  wLsh  to  say  that  this  matter 
was  considered  by  the  committee,  and  In 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Packard  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  dated  December 
15.  1969.  concerning  the  NBT-70  tank,  in 
the  closing  paragraph  of  the  letter.  Sec- 
retary Packard  states: 

Of  the  total  funds  authorized  of  $50  mil- 
lion in  the  FY- 70  Defense  authorization  ($30 
million  for  RDT&E  and  $20  million  for  pro- 
duction base  support)  it  Is  now  clear  that 
in  any  event  I  will  not  authorize  funding  In 
excess  of  $40  million 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  would 
reduce  that  amount  from  $50  million  to 
$40  million.  Because  of  the  letter  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  the  committee 
is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  letter 
of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
Packard,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  Mr. 
RrssELL  I .  be  printed  m  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington   O  C  ,  December  ;5.  isfiS. 
Hon    Richard  B    Ri'sscll. 
Chairman.     Committee     on     Appropriations^ 
V.S  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Rtsset-l;  I  am  resfwncling  to 
your  Inquiry  roncenilng  my  review  of  NfflT- 
70  Both  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  De- 
partment iif  r>efeiise  stalls  are  analyzing  in 
depth  Uie  .MBT-70  iind  alternative  solutions. 
I  .im  scheduled  to  receive  their  tindlngs  by 
;he  18th  of  December 

Biused  on  infurmation  to  date.  I  liave  con- 
I  Uided  that  I  will  not  iipprove  development 
■  if  MET  70  under  the  current  design  By  13 
J.inuary  1970.  I  will  have  made  a  decision 
between  a  new  nustere  version  of  MBT-70 
and  other  options  that  are  available  and 
should  by  that  date  have  a  report  in  the 
hands  of  your  Committee. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  Is  a  Joint  pro- 
gram under  .i  basic  agreement  between  ihe 
t'overiiments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Tlie  agreement 
prescntae.s  that  unilateral  termlnat;i;n  by 
either  nation  must  he  preceded  by  a  (iO  d-iy 
notice  of  Intent  to  terminate. 

Of  the  total  lunds  authorized  of  $5(1  mil- 
lion In  the  FY  70  Defense  authorization  i-'JO 
million  for  RDT&.E  and  $20  million  for  pro- 
duction base  support  1  It  Is  now  clear  that  In 
.iny  event  1  will  not  authorize  lundmg  in 
excess  of  $40  million. 

David  Packard, 

Deputy. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  cut 
$10  million  from  the  procurement  budget 
of  the  Main  battle  tank.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  demonstrated  extraor- 
dinary commitment,  zeal,  and  deter- 
mination In  his  continual  expression  of 
concern  regarding  this  expenditure  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  It  has  been  a  priv- 
ilege to  work  with  him  as  the  principle 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  to  the  au- 
thorization bill  and  now  this  amendment 
regarding  the  MBT-70. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
authorization  bill.  I  stated,  regarding  the 
agreement  we  had  reached: 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  report  will  be  de- 
cisive, so  that  we  can  all  agree  to  it;  and  if 
it  Is  negative,  we  hof>e  that  we  will  then  be 
able  to  reach  seme  agreement  as  to  what  our 
next  action  should  be;  but  it  would  not 
prejudice  any  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment from  taking  future  action  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
pointed  out.  the  GAO  study  was  nega- 
tive, confirming  our  doubts  and  .suspi- 
cions. And  we  have  now  reached  agree- 
ment regarding  our  next  action:  to  cut 
$10  million  from  the  procurement  budget 
of  the  MBT-70.  and  to  then  await  fur- 
ther review  by  Secretary  Packard. 

I.  like  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  re- 
main convinced  that  the  investment  of 
any  fimds  in  this  program  Is  a  mistake, 
but  have  agreed  to  this  measure  as  the 
most  practical  action  to  take  at  present. 
Of  course,  we  will  continue  to  watch  the 
future  of  this  tank  with  the  greatest  In- 
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terest.  remaining  deeply  skeptical  that 
the  investment  of  any  further  funds  can 
bring  positive  benefit. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  raise  one  other 
consideration  regarding  this  tank.  This 
joint  venture  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  was  signed  in  August  of  1963. 
Conrad  Adenauer  lieaded  the  West  Ger- 
man Government,  the  cold  war  had  been 
intensified  by  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  John 
F.  Kennedy  had  completed  his  drsmaatic 
vi.'^it  to  West  Berlin.  No  one  was  think- 
ink  about  a  European  Security  Confer- 
ence, and  few  questioned  the  viability  of 
NATO.  Above  all.  relations  between  the 
East  and  the  West — and  between  Moscow 
and  Bonn — were  frigid. 

Now  we  are  moving  into  a  new  diplo- 
matic era.  Willy  Brandt,  during  his  ini- 
tial weeks  as  the  new  leader  of  the 
country,  has  already  opened  up  innova- 
tive foreign  policy  options  In  Europe. 
B mn  and  Mo.scow  are  having  cordial 
conversations,  and  even  Ulbricht  is 
.speaking  about  new  terms  for  some  kind 
of  understanding  between  the  two  Ger- 
manics. All  of  Europe  is  in  a  period  of 
diplomatic  flexibility  that  may  possibly 
mark  the  cold  war's  last  days  on  that 
continent. 

Now,  of  course,  I  am  aware  that 
changes  in  the  international  climate 
come  suddenly  and  are  not  always  de- 
pendable. But  I  wish  to  point  out  how 
radically  the  present  European  situation 
differs  from  the  past.  This,  of  course.  Is 
likely  to  continue  into  the  decade 
ahead — the  decade  for  which  we  are 
building  the  MBT-70  in  partnership  with 
W.'-t  Germany. 

rhere  are  some  reasons  to  believe  that 
\Ve.<t  Germans  have  had  serious  misgiv- 
Inss  m  the  past  regarding  this  project. 
Newspaper  articles  from  as  early  as  1967 
hint  to  such  developments.  I  ask  unami- 
nious  consent  they  be  inserted  in  the 
Rfcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
In  today's  world,  they  may  have  even 
more  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this 
Joint  project. 

These  comments  are  made  only  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  our  defense  pos- 
ture must  always  be  responsive  to  the 
atmosphere  of  international  relations. 
Tills  is  particularly  true  In  such  joint 
iHojects  as  the  MBT-70.  These  circum- 
stances only  further  point  out  the  wis- 
dom of  reexamining  the  future  of  tills 
proizram.  I  trust  that  such  a  reexamina- 
tion, initiated  by  the  debate  and  agree- 
ment last  August,  win  now  be  Intensified 
by  our  action  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.<  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  10,  1967] 
New  Tank  Shown;  Held  World's  Best 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 
The  Army  yesterday  unveiled  the  new  tank 
r.  has  been  building  with  West  Germany  and 
predicted  It  will  be  the  best  In  the  world  "for 
the  next  15  years." 

The  tank,  designated  the  Main  Battle 
Tank  70.  represents  the  Pentagon's  most 
ambitious  attempt  yet  to  inspire  a  common 
market  of  weaponry  among  NATO  allies. 

But  the  political  roadblocks  In  front  of  the 
ttnk  look  more  menacing  right  now  than  any 
natural  obstacles  the  51 -ton  vehicle  will  con- 
front once  It  becomes  operational  In  the 
1970s. 
Germany,  In  revamping  Us  military  budg- 


et. Is  expected-  to  trim  some  of  the  money 
earmarked  for  the  tank.  Any  cutback  on  that 
side  of  the  Atlantic  threatens  to  slow  down 
the  whole  program  because  it  is  a  50-50 
project. 

The  tJnlted  States  so  far  has  spent  $80 
million  on  developing  16  prototypes  of  tlie 
Main  Battle  Tank.  Germany  has  not  yet  con- 
tributed as  much — the  Army  would  not  be 
specific  yesterday — but  Is  obligated  to  kick  In 
an  equal  share  eventually. 

The  development  costs  of  the  tank  have 
outrun  original  estimates  to  the  point  where 
soAe  German  leaders  claim  the  vehicle  is 
taking  an  Inordinate  share  of  the  military 
dollar. 

Army  project  chiefs  are  hopefiU  that  the 
technical  advances  in  the  tank  will  overcome 
such  objections.  Tlie  Pentagon  also  may  work 
out  a  delayed  payment  arrangement  with 
Germany  to  soften  the  financial  impact. 

An  actual  prototype  of  the  tank  is  the  star 
attraction  at  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army  three-day  meeting,  which  opened  yes- 
terday at  the  Sheraton  Park. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  H.  Burba.  U.S  project 
manager  for  the  tank,  said  It  will  t>e  ahead  of 
any  of  Its  competitors  in  Russia  or  elsewhere 
"for  the  next  15  years."  The  Army  credits  the 
tank  with  these  five  major  technical 
advances: 

A  suspension  system  that  raises  or  lowers 
tlie  treads  to  enable  the  tank  to  adjust  to 
the  terrain  and  lower  Its  silhouette;  a  crew 
compartment  that  protects  the  three  men 
against  nuclear  radiation  and  germ  wari.are 
poisons;  a  152-mm.  cannon  for  ammunition 
or  missiles — the  most  accurate  of  any  tank; 
a  transmission  that  enables  the  tank  to  go 
forward  or  backward  at  four  different  speeds, 
with  reverse  just  as  fast  as  forward;  unex- 
celled armor  protection  plus  kits  that  en- 
able the  tank  to  run  under  water. 

Allison  Division  of  General  Motors  is  head- 
ing the  U.S.  industry  team  while  its  counter- 
part is  the  German  Development  Corp. 

Gen.  Burba  said  the  Main  Battle  Tank 
will  replace  the  M-48  medium  tank  but  will 
not  take  over  the  role  of  the  heavy  M-60 
tank. 

Planking  the  Main  Battle  Tank  yesterday 
were  new  weapons,  which  dramatize  the  im- 
petus the  Vietnam  war  has  provided  to  Army 
hardware  development. 

Two  of  these  weapons  are  helicopters — the 
AH-1  Huey-Cobra  and  the  AH-56A  Cheyenne. 
The  Huey-Cobra  is  a  rework  of  the  UH-1, 
or  Huey,  which  is  the  helicopter  used  now 
in  Vietnam  as  both  a  troop  carrier  and  gun 
ship.  The  Huey-Cobra  has  been  streamlined 
and  armed  with  a  coordinated  weapons  sys- 
tem. It  win  see  action  in  Vietnam  this  year. 

The  Cheyenne  is  the  first  helicopter  built 
from  scratch  as  a  weapons  platform.  It  Is 
now  being  flight  tested,  with  a  production 
contract  expected  to  be  awarded  soon.  The 
Cheyenne  is  designed  to  fly  over  200  miles 
an  hour — faster  than  any  existing  helicop- 
ter— and  carry  16,000  pounds  of  rockets  and 
other  armament.  This  payload  is  as  much  as 
that  of  the  later  B-17  bombers  of  World 
Warn. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.   9,   1967) 
U.S. -German  Tank  on  Display  Today — Fast 

Missile-Firing  MBT-70,  Called  Deadliest 

Armored  Vehicle,  in  Washington 
(By  WUUam  Beecher) 

Washington,  Octolser  8. — A  futuristic  tank 
with  a  low,  flat  silhouette  and  a  gun  capable 
of  firing  missiles  anS'SPtillery  shells  is  to  be 
unveiled  tomorroyin  the  United  States  and 
West  Germany  after  four  years  of  joint  de- 
velopment by  the  two  countries. 

Called  the  Main  Battle  Tank  of  the  nlne- 
teen-seventles,  the  MBT-70,  the  armored  ve- 
hicle has  fallen  about  a  year  behind  sched- 
ule and  Is  experiencing  serious  troubles  with 
its  principal  weapons  system.  Development 
costs  have  risen  so  high  that  Germany  is 
seeking  modifications  In  the  agreement  un- 


der which  the  two  nations  have  been  pro- 
ceeding on  the  project. 

But  American  tank  experts  who  are  close 
to  the  program  insist  that,  despite  its  prob- 
lems, the  MBT-70  will  be  the  fastest,  dead- 
liest and  most  advanced  armored  combat  ve- 
hicle ever  devised  and  promises  the  allies  a 
decided  edge  over  Soviet  armor. 

The  American  pilot  model,  produced  in 
Cleveland  by  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
will  go  on  display  outside  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel  here  during  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  States  Army,  an  organization  that  sup- 
ports Army  Interests. 

Germany  is  expected  to  show  its  model, 
built  by  a  consortium  of  nine  companies,  to- 
morrow as  well. 

The  MBT-70  is  regarded  wnth  more  than 
usual  interest  by  top  Government  officials 
l>ecause  it  represents  the  most  ambitious  ef- 
fort to  date  by  two  nations  to  share  equally 
the  costs,  technical  knowledge  and  manage- 
ment decisions  in  developing  a  major  new 
weapons  system. 

If  the  experiment  ultimately  succeeds,  It 
may  well  establish  the  pattern  for  other  big 
ji.iiit  development  programs.  Administration 
officials  say. 

With  the  differences  in  language,  indus- 
trial organization,  tank  doctrine  and  finan- 
cial resourcts.  "it's  a  wonder  things  have 
gone  as  smoothly  as  they  have,"  one  Ameri- 
can planner  says. 

A  particularly  ticklish  problem,  for  ex- 
ample, developed  because  American  and  Ger- 
man Industry  use  a  different  screw  thread  in 
their  nuts  and  bolts. 

After  considerable  negotiation,  the  two 
parties  agreed  in  the  summer  of  1965  that 
each  would  use  its  own  screw  thread  in- 
ternally on  all  components  designed  for  the 
tank.  They  decided  that  each  component 
would  be  Interconnected  using  the  metric,  or 
European,  screw  thread. 

The  MBT-70,  with  a  maximum  speed  of 
about  40  miles  an  hour,  is  about  a  third  faster 
than  the  United  States'  principal  battle  tank, 
the  M-60.  It  uses  an  automatic  ammunition 
loader,  thus  cutting  the  crew  size  from  four 
to  three. 

Its  chassis  can  be  raised  and  lowered  about 
18  inches,  giving  it  better  traction  in  mud 
and  snow.  Infrared  and  starlight  viewing  de- 
vices enable  the  gunner  to  see  the  enemy  at 
night  and  in  bad  weather. 

all-new  development 

An  advanced  firing  computer  gives  it  better 
kill  capability  with  either  its  conventional 
152-mlllimeter  artillery  shells  or  with  ita 
Shillelagh  guided  missiles. 

It  has  stronger  armor,  as  well  as  special 
shielding  and  ventilation  to  allow  it  to  move 
through  a  nuclear  or  chemical  warfare  en- 
vironment. A  new  suspension  system  enables 
it  to  absorb  shock  and  to  fire  more  accu- 
rately at  the  enemy  while  moving  over  bumpy 
terrain. 

"In  the  past,  we  merely  added  a  few  im- 
provements over  the  existing  tank  and  called 
It  a  new  one."  one  Army  officer  said.  "This 
represents  the  first  Instance  In  which  we 
have  developed  every  component  from  the 
ground  up." 

American  and  German  sources  agree  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  MBT-70  offers  signifi- 
cant advances  over  present  tanks.  But  certain 
differences  remain. 

There  is  the  matter  of  costs,  for  example. 
When  the  program  got  under  way  In  August 
of  1963.  a  rough  estimate  of  the  development 
cost,  to  be  shared  equally,  was  $80-milllon. 

Later,  after  careful  analysis,  the  estimate 
was  raised  to  $136-mllllon.  But  technical 
problems  In  each  country  led  to  costly  de- 
lays, and  earlier  this  year  the  estimate  was 
again  raised,  this  time  to  $200-mllllon. 

PACT  CHANGES  SEEN 

Sovurces  say  that  German  officials  insisted 
this  was  too  much  of  a  burden  for  Germany 
to  shoulder,  coming  at  a  time  when  Its  budget 
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plncb  was  causing  a  major  review  of  lu  en- 
tire defense  eetabllahment.  ThU  led  to  ru- 
mors that  the  Oermaiis  were  seeking  to  back 
out  of  the  program. 

But  sources  cloee  to  the  project  say  there 
is  no  question  that  the  development  program 
will  be  completed  jointly  and  that  each  will 
pick  up  half  of  the  ceet 

It  Is  posalble.  they  say.  that  Oermany  will 
be  allowed  to  stretch  out  I'j  .innual  finan- 
cial contributions  to  the  pro4?ram  and  that 
there  may  be  other  changes  on  previous 
agreements  such  as  on  patent  rights  and  the 
exchange  of  technical  Information 

Negotiations  on  these  matters  began  late 
last  summer,  but  final  agreement-s  must  be 
worked  out  at  '.he  defense  secretary  level. 
It   Is  said 

The  gun-mlssUe  system  U  also  experienc- 
ing difficulties,  with  the  artllierv  flement 
rather  than  rhe  missile  causing  the  trouble 

rtie  152-mllIimeter  ^un  tube  on  the  MBT 
70,  similar  to  <i  .system  being  Installed  on 
the  new  American  light  snerid.in  tank  and 
on  a  mixllfled  version  of  the  M  60  tank,  can 
launch  a  Shillelagh  guided  missile  at  tar- 
gets :rom   1  500  yard.s  to  3.000  vards  ,iway 

The  k;unner  merely  keeps  rhe  crosshairs 
of  his  sight  on  the  target,  and  this  causes 
corrective  ii^nals  to  be  -ent  to  *he  mlssllf 
to  guide  It,  la  the  buUseve  But  the  missiles 
are  expensive,   costing  S2.300  tj  .»3.00O  each 

So  the  system  also  tires  .i  152-mlUlmeter 
arullery  round  at  closer  or  less  vital  targets 
Instead  of  a  brass  cartridge  case  to  hold  the 
powder  charge,  the  gun  was  designed  to  use 
a  combustible  cartridge  case  made  of  the 
same  subsUnce  as  the  propellant  but  with 
a  different  molecular  structure 

In  Mime  instances  this  combustible  rase 
has  not  burned  completely  ^md  when  the 
guns  breech  was  opened,  propellant  gas 
mixed  with  .nlr  and  was  ignited  by  the  burn- 
ing residue  This  caused  a  Sareback  .if  tlame 
that  threatened  to  ignite  other  rounds  m 
the  tank's   turret 

In  .1  tew  instances,  premature  explosions 
are  s.ud  to  have  occiu-red  when  a  new  round 
was  inserted  while  burning  specks  remained 
in  the  chamber 

Armv  engineers  have  developed  and  tested 
a  device  to  flush  the  gun  tub* md  breech 
blocks  with  jets  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  Still 
more  advanced  devices  using  air  or  nitrogen 
gas  are  on  the  drawing  boards 

Meanwhile,  the  Army  ;;  ■..^<  trvlng  'o  de- 
velop a  more  fully  comQusti&le  propellant 
case 

But  as  the  United  States  has  wrestled  with 
this  problem,  the  Germans  have  expressed 
second  thoughts  about  having  missiles  at  all 

Some  German  tankers  have  .said  that  they 
would  rather  have  .i  rapld-ftre  llO-miUl- 
meter  or  120-mllllmeter  conventional  gun 
without  the  expense  .'f  tralmng  and  equip- 
ping their   tank   forces  with   missUefi,   too. 

Tank  battles  in  Germany  have  tradition- 
ally been  fought  at  relatively  close  range. 
they  sav.  and  the  Shillelagh  is  not  very  ef- 
fective close  m  !t  has  to  fly  out  a  certain 
distance  before  it  Is  ■captured"  by  Its  guid- 
ance ^•. stem  and  directed  to  the  target 

An  American  source  said  that  German  of- 
ficials were  now  talking  about  the  possibility 
of  two  versions  of  the  MBT-70.  one  having  a 
gun  only  and  the  other  a  guu-mlssUe  capa- 
bility 

The  Qermans  have  also  developed  an  alter- 
nate engine  for  the  tank,  but  .American  and 
German  sources  tend  to  agree  that  the  United 
States  engine  will  probably  be  used  by  both. 

With  development  well  along,  the  two 
countries  are  negotiating  an  agreement  to 
cover  the  production  of  the  tank  In  each 
country  Other  allies,  including  Britain,  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands,  have  expressed  interest 
and  are  viewed  as  potential  customers. 

A  year-long  test  program  Is  about  to  get 
under  way  in  Oermany  md  'he  United 
States,  also  on  a  Joint  basis  Elach  country 
will  use  eight  pilot  models  in  the  teats. 


The  Army's  test  and  evaluation  command 
Is  planning  Joint  tests  In  the  deserts  around 
Vunia.  Ariz  .  at  the  Arctic  test  center  In 
Alaska.  In  a  nuclear  environment  in  New 
Mexico.  In  a  chemical  warfare  setting  In 
Utah.  In  the  hands  of  engineer  troops  at  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  In  Maryland  and 
in  the  hands  of  troops  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Similar  tests  will  be  held  in  Trier.  Meppen 
and     Munster-Lager     In     Oermany 

I  Prom   the   New   York  Times,   Oct.    10.   1967 1 

Bonn    Shows    U  S -GniMAN    Tank;     Tinuurr 

MAi-rfNfTiON    Mars    Tcst 

(By  Philip  Shabecoffi 

Bonn  October  9  The  West  German  De- 
fense Ministry  unveiled  l.xlay  In  Augsburg  a 
prototype  of  the  Main  Battle  Tank  of  the 
ulneteen-sevenues 

The  demonstration  of  the  tank,  which  Is 
t)elng  Jointly  developed  by  West  Germany 
and  tlie  United  States,  indicated  that  the 
MBT-70,  as  It  Is  called,  still  was  not  a  per- 
fect weapons  system 

.Vfter  .10  minutes  tif  a  maneuverability  test, 
smoke  t)egan  pouring  out  of  the  turret.  The 
Three-man  crew  Jumped  out  uninjured  and 
called  for  flre  extinguishers 

Apparentlv,  a  valve  In  the  hvdraullc  sys- 
tem of  the  turret  malfunctioned  The  tank 
could  not  be  used  for  the  rest  of  the  demon- 
stration, and  a  tank  chassis  with  a  turret 
missing  was  used  to  finish  the  display 
OBSEXVEKS   iMpar.sstD 

Observers  In  Augsburg,  however,  were  Im- 
pressed by  the  tank,  particularly  lt.s  ability  to 
rise  and  lower  itself  on  a  hydropneumatlc 
system. 

Only  a  few  ofBcers  and  reporters  witnessed 
the  demonstration  Tomorrow  the  tank  will 
be  shown  to  members  of  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bundest<ig.  the  lower  house  of 
Parliament 

A  spokesman  for  Bonn's  Defense  Ministry 
said  that  if  the  MBT-70  met  expectations.  It 
would  replace  by  1972  all  the  American-made 
M-48  tanks  now  used  by  the  West  German 
.Armv 

He  said  that  If  hopes  for  the  tank  were 
realized,  the  Bundeswehr  (armed  forces) 
would  have  the  most  technically  sophisti- 
cated and  militarily  effective  tank  conceiva- 
ble for  the  nlneteen-seventles 

According  to  German  estimates,  the  MBT- 
70  will  cost  .$550,000  to  $580,000  each,  based 
on  a  production  run  of  l  500  tanks 

The  West  German  estimates  of  the  devel- 
opment costs  run  as  high  as  8750-mllllon,  a 
figure  that  includes  the  production  of  a 
numt>er  of  vehicles 

S<.>me  members  of  the  German  Government 
have  expressed  dismay  over  ;he  development 
costs,  observing  that  thev  are  two  to  three 
tlmeis  tJie  development  c  jsts  of  the  new  West 
German  I^tipard  tank,  which  Is  being  phased 
Into  the  Bundeswehr 

Some  military  experts  here  have  said  that 
the  Leopard  can  do  the  military  Job  required 
m  the  seventies  and  thus  makes  the  expense 
of  the  MBT-70  unnecessary 

The  West  Germans  .ire  reported  to  have 
dLsagreed  with  the  .Americans  on  armaments 
for  the  tank,  preferring  conventional  weap- 
ons to  a  ml.sslle  system  The  reeult  was  a  two- 
turret  system,  one  turret  mounted  with  a 
Shillelagh  missile  launcher  and  the  other 
with  a  rapid-fire  cannon. 

DisPLAT  IN   Washington 
Washinoton.      October      ii  —The      United 
states  Army  also  displayed  t.jday  the  MBT- 
70,  which  It  figures  Is  the  worlds  fastest  and 
m<j6t  sophisticated  tank 

"I  don't  really  know  what  the  Russians 
have,"  said  MaJ  Gen  Edwin  H  Burba,  the 
top  American  officer  on  the  two-nation  team 
that  has  guided  development,  "but  I'd  like  to 
place  a  bet  for  a  month  g  pay  that  this  la 
better" 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  us 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  thai 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Stokks  i  i 
Ohio,  Mr.  AsHBRooK  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Bell  of  California  vice.  Mr.  Steicer  of 
Wisconsin,  excused,  as  additional  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  \otes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill  'S.  3016'  to  provide  for  the  ccjm- 
tinuution  of  programs  auhorized  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
to  authorize  advance  funding  of  .•-ucii 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  announced  that  ir.e 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  S.  1108'  to  waive  the  acreage 
limitations  of  section  I'b'  of  the  act  .f 
June  14,  1926.  as  amended,  with  re<iic 't 
t.)  conveyance  of  lands  to  the  State  : 
Nevada  for  inclusion  in  the  V'alley  of  Fire 
SUte  Park. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRL\TIONS.  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'H.R,  15090'  makine: 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Dffense  for  the  fiscal  year  cndmg  June 
30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Cooper)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart>  I  .ser.d 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  :iSK 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  25.  strike  out  •■J7.18.)- 
841.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  57- 
162.641,000   " 

On  page  16,  line  4,  strike  out  "$4,254- 
40O.00O"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■?:!- 
'j08.900.000" 

On  page  22.  lines  9  and  10.  Ftrlke  ut 
■$1,600,820,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of" $1,199,920.01)0." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
her  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thcr-^ 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
asking  for  the   yeas  and  nays? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  be  very'  brief  in  speaking  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment.  The  issue  i.s 
clear.  The  amendment  would  strike  all 
funds  for  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic - 
missile  system  except  the  funds  for  mili- 
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tary  personnel,  which  can  be  used  else- 
where. 

The  basic  issue  was  debated  at  great 
hnplh  on  the  authorization  bill  and 
ended  in  a  50-to-50  tie  vote. 

So  this  debate  is  not  going  to  change 
anyone's  mind.  If  there  has  been  any 
change  of  mind,  that  change  has  come 
before  this  debate. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  the 
opportunity  for  those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system  to  register 
our  continuing  opposition. 

An  incidental  use  will  be  gained  in  that 
the  vote  will  offer  an  opportunity  for 
some  to  record  their  change  of  mind  on 
this  issue  in  changing  their  vote  from 
their  vote  on  authorization  of  the  system. 

!  want  to  clearly  record  the  fact  that 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind.  In  fact, 
from  what  I  have  been  told  by  some 
working  on  the  Safeguard  system — told 
since  the  authorization  vote — I  am  all 
the  more  convinced  that  spending  funds 
for  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  is  a  tragic 
v.a.ste  of  fimds  and  resources. 

I  am  confident  that  the  very  near 
future  will  demonstrate  the  tragedy  of 
tlie  Safeguard  ABM  system  and  in  con- 
tra.st  the  superiority  of  a  laser  defense 
sy.'^tem. 

In  short.  I  simply  cannot  vote  to  spend 
money  and  resources  on  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  defective  system. 


THE  SOVIET  RESPONSE  TO 
SECRETARY  ROGERS 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
meant,  during  the  morning  hour  today, 
to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  Since  that  op- 
portunity was  not  available  to  me  earlier 
m  the  day,  I  take  the  liberty  of  detaining 
the  Senate  for  a  few  minutes  to  make  the 
statement  now. 

Today's  reports  of  the  Pravda  article 
commenting  on  Secretary  Roger's  con- 
troversial speech  of  December  9  clearly 
re\eals  Soviet  intentions  with  respect  to 
tiic  Middle  East — intentions  that  are 
mcsi  disquieting.  While  the  world  looks 
for  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  SALT  talks,  the  Soviet 
Union  can  hardly  make  a  good  impres- 
sion when  it  continues  to  take  the  low 
road  in  Cairo  and  Damascus,  while  seek- 
in-  to  appear  to  take  the  high  road  in 
Helsinki. 

Secretary  Rogers'  speech  contained 
strong;  overtures  to  the  moderate  Arab 
•-■ovemments  and  foreshadowed  a  tough 
U.S.  stance  vis-a-vis  Israel's  substan- 
tive position  on  the  outstanding  issues 
conceniing  a  peace  settlement.  The  ma- 
jor effort  by  the  Nixon  administration  to 
c'o  the  extra  mile  to  bridge  the  gap  in  the 
Mideast — even  at  the  cost  of  imdermin- 
mt,'  Israel's  position — was  motivated.  I 
have  no  doubt,  by  a  genuine  desire  to 
promote  peace. 

A  Soviet  diplomatic  offensive  against 
the  U.S.  Middle  East  policy,  which  seems 
now  to  have  been  inaugrurated,  presents  a 
challenge  for  debate  on  the  international 
level,  which  the  United  States  should 
not  forego.  The  Soviet  Union  is  either 
preaching  to  us  or  scolding  us  on  our 
pohcy  without  itself  making  any  contri- 
b'Jtion  to  peace  in  this  area.  The  whole 


world  agrees  that  there  is  a  great  danger 
in  the  Middle  East.  But  the  danger,  I  feel, 
is  not  so  much  between  the  great  powers 
as  it  is  in  the  possibility  of  the  whole  area 
once  again  pltmging  into  flames  with  re- 
percussions which  no  one  can  predict. 
While  the  United  States  announced  a 
policy  of  "balance"  and  sweet  reason- 
ableness— a  policy  which  I  feel  is  well- 
intentioned  but  misguided — the  Soviet 
Union  engages  in  nothing  more  than 
pandering  to  the  most  intransigent  posi- 
tions of  its  radical  Arab  clients.  The  ex- 
ercise is  strictly  one  of  seeking  to  dis- 
credit the  United  States  without  making 
any  contribution  to  peace  in  the  area. 

Whatever  may  be  the  Soviet  Union's 
intentions  elsewhere,  it  obviously  intends 
to  play  a  strictly  opportunistic,  irrespon- 
sible and  power-grabbing  role  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  now  made  It  clear 
that  Its  policy  in  the  Mideast  is  to  take 
a  mile  every  time  the  United  States  gives 
an  inch.  Secretary  Rogers'  detailed  state- 
ment of  U.S.  differences  with  Israel  has 
not  been  paralleled  by  any  Soviet  indi- 
cation of  any  differences  with  the  im- 
relentingly  extreinist  position  of  its  Arab 
clients.  In  fact,  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  few 
days  since  Secretary  Rogers'  speech  has 
alined  itself  even  more  closely — if  that 
is  possible — with  the  straight  propaganda 
line  of  President  Nasser  s  United  Arab 
Republic,  even  to  the  extent  of  backing 
the  guerrilla  movement  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  U.S.  concessions  in  Secretary 
Roger's  speech  have  been  attacked  in 
Pravda  as  "tricks"  of  "Washington  prop- 
aganda" designed  to  "split"  the  Arabs. 
The  new  U.S.  policy  is  described  as  one 
of  "support  to  the  Israeli  ruling  circles 
in  their  aggressive  actions,  in  their  stub- 
bom  attempts  to  annex  territories." 

The  U.S.S.R.  obviously  is  seeking  to 
draw  the  United  States  into  a  policy  of 
entrapment  there — one  of  extracting 
one  U.S.  "concession"  after  another — 
by  constantly  raising  the  bidding  price. 
What  is  at  stake  is  the  very  sur-vival  of 
Israel.  No  one  can  expect  Israel  to  go 
back  to  the  pre-June  1967  situation,  with 
Syrian  guns  firing  down  Its  throat  from 
the  Golan  heights,  with  Jordanese  me- 
diimi  artillery  able  to  interdict  the  12- 
mile  waist  of  Israel  and  cut  the  cotmtry 
in  two,  and  •with  Egypt  able  to  cut  the 
entry  to  Elath  and  to  mobilize  in  the 
Sinai  desert. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gravest  concern  and 
regret  that  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  pursue  such  a  dangerous  and  irre- 
sponsible policy  in  the  Mideast.  It  is  a 
real  understatement  to  say  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  not  proceeding  in  the  Mid- 
east with  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
responsibility  that  we  have  some  reason 
to  suspect  may  be  in  the  ofllng  regarding 
the  SALT  talks  and  other  overall  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  issues.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
time  for  the  Kremlin  to  realize  that  if 
it  does  want  to  move — in  President 
Nixon's  memorable  phrase — from  the 
"era  of  confrontation  to  the  era  of  ne- 
gotiation" It  cannot  make  an  exception 
of  the  Mideast.  The  issues  are  too  seri- 
ous there. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Soviets  are  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  respond  in  any 


reasonable,  just,  or  responsible  manner 
to  Secretary  Rogers'  high-minded — but 
in  my  judgment  misguided — effort  to 
place  the  United  States  in  an  "even- 
handed,"  "balanced,"  and  intermediary 
posture  in  the  Mideast.  The  only  visible 
results  thus  far  have  been  a  strong  So- 
viet reiteration  of  down-the-line  support 
of  the  radical  Arab  position.  Also,  the 
Soviets  have  for  the  first  time  expressed 
overt  support  for  the  Arab  terrorist 
guerrilla  movement. 

In  this  context,  the  low-keyed  request 
of  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  during  her  recent  visit  to 
buy  additional  defensive  arms — hope- 
fully on  less  onerous  terms — assumes  a 
new  urgency. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  lose 
its  nerve  and  does  not  allow  itself  to  be 
maneuvered  into  pressing  Israel  to  ac- 
cept measures  which  could  compromise 
its  security,  current  radical  Arab  and 
Soviet  policy  will  fail,  the  bankruptcy 
and  total  negativism  of  its  premises  will 
be  exposed  and  a  new  era  of  opportunity 
and  enlightenment  can  open  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  But  if  Israel  loses  her  \iability 
as  a  free  state — either  because  we  unwit- 
tingly encourage  her  enemies  to  think 
they  have  a  chance  to  wage  one  last 
holy  war  against  her,  or  because  our 
"balanced"  policy  forces  Israel  into 
bankruptcy  to  maintain  her  military  de 
fense  against  such  a  war — it  would  posr 
the  gravest  implications  for  the  Unitfv" 
States  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  thf 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  asso 
ciate  myself  with   the  remarks   of  th'' 
Senator  from  New  York  and  congratu 
late  him  for  bringing  the  matter  befor-* 
the  Senate  today. 

I  have  also  been  interested  in  thes" 
developments.  I  have  read  with  greaf 
concern  the  apparent  further  attempt  at 
appeasement,  which  is  exactly  the  thing 
that  the  representatives  of  Israel  have 
worried  about  from  the  beginning.  They 
were  afraid  that  it  would  happen  in  the 
U.N.  They  asked  to  meet  with  the  Arabs. 

The  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  are  the 
ones  concerned. 

We  seem  now  to  be  in  the  position  of 
helping  the  real  troublemakers  in  provid- 
ing them  with  the  side  entrance,  so  to 
speak,  so  that  the  real  meeting  between 
the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  could  not  take 
place. 

I  think  this  is  a  great  mistake.  I  think 
that  the  attempt  is  badly  taken.  And  I 
think  that  the  wisdom  of  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable. 

I  am  certain  that  the  position  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  California  have  taken  from  the  be- 
ginning is  a  proper  position. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  remarks  the 
Senator  has  made  today  are  transmitted 
forthwith  to  the  Secretary  of  State  so 
that  he  •will  know  that  some  Senators 
are  listening  to  this  and  are  watching  it 
and  are  knowledgeable  and  have  some 
judgment  as  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  colleague. 

I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  for 
good  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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However.  I  also  feel  that  we  have  to  be 
very-  clear  in  our  own  minds  about  certain 
things  We  should  realize  that  it  has  lon^ 
been  the  practice  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
convey  an  attitude  of  cotiperation  and 
detente  in  one  place— apparently  there 
seem>  to  be  thai  kind  of  attitude  in 
Helsinki— and  at  the  same  time  to  play 
the  very  dangerous  t;ame  of  brinkman- 
ship with  peace  without  responsibility  in 
another  place — the  Middle  East. 

I  ha\e  made  my  remarks  today  so  that 
we  may  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
USSR  can  carrv  on  both  kinds  of  poli- 
cies and  that  our  p<3licy  must  be  adjusted 
accordingly 

We  cannot  allow  our.selves  to  be  taken 
in  by  a  cooperative  atmosphere  in  an- 
other policy  area  so  as  to  jeopardize  the 
secunty  of  a  very  effective  and  durable 
allv  The  adoption  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  ,m  intransikient  position,  with  which  I 
have  confidence  the  administration  thor- 
oughly disagrees — that  is  the  jx)sitlon  of 
the  Arab  States — should  not  induce  us  to 
make  unwarranted  concessions 

I  think"  ttiat  under  the  i,'uise  of  trying 
to  be  balanced  and  fair,  we  could  be 
taken  m. 

I  have  made  my  remarks  :oday  to  call 
the  matter  to  the  atttnition  of  the  Senate 


DEPARTMENT    OP'   DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  ^HR  15090'  mak- 
ini:  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  :J0.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
di.>tinguished  Senator  from  Maine  Mrs. 
Smith  '  I  will  be  ven.-  brief  here  today 
because.  cu>  my  colleague  ha.s  [xnnted  out. 
I  think  that  most  ever\-one  ha.;,  made  up 
lus  mind  and  each  has  heard  all  (jf  the 
argiunents  on  the  .ABM  question 

However.  I  should  iike  to  introduce  a 
subject  that  was  not  involved  in  the 
previous  debate— something  that  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  a  new  term  by 
the  Defense  Department,  called  "cost 
k:rowth  We  used  to  call  it  ■ovemins" 
or  the  other  terms  that  were  given  to  it. 
They  were  meant  to  indicate  that  there 
was  a  change  from  the  original  estimate 
of  a  weapons  system  to  the  kind  of  figure 
we  were  dealing  with  when  it  finally 
ended  up.  or  when  we  were  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations 

Mr.  President.  I  read  from  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Packard,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  when  he  indicated  last 
spring,  as  appears  in  the  ftECORo  of  De- 
cember 12,   1969,  on  page  38673. 

Neither  '.he  Department  it  Defense  nor  the 
Congr©86  will  continue  t*)  '.olerate  large  cost 
nverruns  which  relate  to  unrealistic  pricing 
At  the  time  of  iward,  ir  to  in.ujeciuite  mtUi- 
.i<ement  'y(  the  Job  during  the  ctintract. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr  Stennisi,  on  December  1,  'ssued  a 
statement  which  included  35  weapons 
programs  and  the  differences  which  we 
could  expect  to  find  with  between  the 
origmal  cost  estimate  and  the  current 
cost,  because  of  any  "cost  growth. 


In  the  35  weapons  systems,  the  ABM 
Safeguard  was  included  The  chart  which 
was  released  by  the  chairman  indicated 
that  the  current  estimate  for  the  Safe- 
guard was  tiie  same  as  tlie  original  esti- 
mate— namely,  $4  1  billion — and  that, 
therefore,  there  liad  been  no  lost  k.rowth 
from  the  time  of  the  original  estimate  to 
the  time  of  the  release,  which  was  De- 
cember 1 

Mr  President,  I  made  some  Inquiries 
and  I  would  like  to  report  to  the  Senate 
some  of  the  results  of  those  inquiries 

The  total  cost  estimate  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  has  ri.sen  by  $277  mil- 
lion since  we  last  considered  this  issue. 
Although  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  reported,  as  I  have  said,  on 
December  1,  1969,  that  there  had  been  no 
increa.se  in  the  original  $4,185,000,000 
cost  estimate,  the  Pentagon  informed 
me  Saturday,  after  persistent  inquiry, 
that  Uie  cost  had  escalated  by  this 
amount. 

Tlie  Defense  Department  has  claimed 
that  this  6*3 -percent  increase  lias  taken 
place  -Since  its  last  program  status  re- 
port of  June  30,  1969  I  do  not  know  why 
such  a  cost  growth  was  not  reported  on 
December  1,  unless  an  increase  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  has 
taken  place  in  the  12  days  since  then. 

Increasing  at  a  rate  of  6'j  percent 
every  5  months,  the  phase  I  deployment 
of  the  Safeguard  system  will  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  $4,185,000,000,  as  orglnally 
claimed,  but  rather  $13,700,000,000  by  its 
completion  in  1976  Such  a  projection  is 
not  at  all  unrealistic,  for  recent  history 
has  witnessed  the  cost  of  weapons  sys- 
tems growing  by  such  proportions. 

Further,  the  Pentagons  $4,185  billion 
estimate  was  only  for  i>hase  I  of  Safe- 
guard, or  deployment  at  just  two  sites. 
riliould  we  proceed  with  phase  II  of  the 
system,  the  original  cost  estimate  of  SIO  3 
billion  could  well  lise  above  $25  billion. 
These  are  the  expenditures  that  are  ulti- 
mately at  stake  by  our  decisions  today. 

We  all  know  of  the  financial  crisis 
withm  our  land.  All  of  us  are  alarmed  by 
^eemmgly  unchecked  Inflation  During 
the  debate  un  the  tax  bill  last  week,  time 
after  time,  colleagues  have  sjxjken  about 
the  absolute  need  for  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. 

For  Instance,  some  arv;ued  that  we 
could  not  give  a  deduction  for  the  medi- 
cal expenses  of  those  over  65  and  not 
covered  by  medicare,  we  could  not  afford 
the  $255  million  this  would  have  cost  us 
iti  fiscal  year  1970.  it  was  said.  But  the 
increase  In  the  ABM  durln«  just  these 
past  T  months  exceed  that,  and  the  total 
ABM  fimds  in  thLs  appropriations  bill 
are  more  than  three  times  as  much. 

In  explaining  the  reasons  for  thus  cast 
increase  to  me,  the  Pentagon  stated  that 
I'l  [jercent  was  due  to  "stretchout."  2 
percent  was  due  to  "design  and  estimate 
changes.  ■  and  3':i  i^erceni  due  to  infla- 
tion I  find  this  last  cause  to  be  some- 
what ironic 

All  of  us  would  a^ree  that  a  certain 
step  toward  the  control  of  inflation  Is 
the  reduction  of  Government  expendi- 
tures But  the  truth  is  that  the  most 
fiscally  Irresponsible  Government  spend- 
ing today  is  defense  spending. 


One  reason  why  the  cost  of  weapons 
systems  increases,  then.  Is  smiply  because 
massive  funds  are  spent  for  them  dur- 
ing this  time  of  economic  instabiiuy, 
becoming  a  primary  cause  of  inflation 

The  reasons  for  not  proceeding  with 
ABM  deployment  at  this  time  have  been 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  past.  Today,  m 
light  of  this  new  information.  I  wi>h 
U)  emphasize  only  one:  We  camiot  af- 
ford It. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  fact  sheet  piven  to  ine  on 
Saturday  by  the  Pentagon  confirming 
this  cost  increase  be  inserted  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet 

1.  .Secret.try  Laird  has  placed  great  stress 
since  coming  into  office  on  malting  the  Pro- 
grani  Status  Reports  submitted  to  the  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  C'ummlltee.s  ,in 
accurat*  reflection  of  the  major  weapons 
.svstem  acquisiuon  prcijrrams.  characteris- 
;ics.  :ind  costs.  The  last  Program  Status  Re- 
port submitted  to  you  with  regard  t<)  he 
Safeguard  program  was  as  of  30  June  1JG9, 
and  showed  the  DOD  acquisition,  or  DOD 
investment  cosus,  expected  for  the  Safe- 
guard program  as  $4185  M  These  costs  ;:i. 
elude  the  IX)D  RDT&E.  PE.MA  and  MCA  :,!r 
Safeguard  Phase  1  lor  the  period  FY  ti8 
through  deployment  of  the  last  site. 

2  The  next  Program  Status  Report  on  -.he 
Safeguard  program  Is  now  In  lUs  hnal  st.iee  of 
review  It  Is  expected  to  be  forwarded  sh'Ttly 
to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services  .ina 
Appropriations  Committees.  The  Report  .  n 
Safeguard  will  <<how  a  cost  Increase  over  "he 
earlier  Safeguard  reports  and  we  wanted  ',  ou 
to  have  this  Information  as  early  fis  possible. 
The  total  increase  shown  In  the  new  report 
will  be  $277  M.  or  a  percentage  lncrea.se  :r":!i 
the  earlier  reported  total  of  about  t;;  per 
cent  This  increase  Is  brought  aljout  by  tnree 
basic  causes. 

a  The  largest  cause  Is  the  Inflation  that 
has  occurred.  In  this  regard,  initial  estimates 
of  March  and  those  of  the  M  June  report 
were  based  on  the  price  levels  as  of  31  De- 
cember 1968  We  have  now  updated  those 
costs  to  a  31  December  1969  level  so  ihat  they 
will  be  In  agreement  with  the  budget  ,ind 
authorization  submissions  for  FY  71  now 
being  prepared.  Approximately  $136  M  ot  'he 
$277  M  Is  due  to  this  price  level  chanpe.  or 
3'  ,  percent  of  the  earlier  reported  total  pro- 
gr.im  investment  costs. 

b  Then,  too,  as  you  realize,  we  have  heid 
baclc  on  major  commitments  for  construc- 
tion and  PEMA  until  after  passage  of  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills.  This 
has  necessitated  our  delaying  the  Equipment 
Readiness  Dales  of  the  two  site  complexes 
by  3  months  each  Completion  of  deployment 
of  the  second  site  complex  Is  now  delayed 
from  the  earlier  scheduled  July  1974  t->i  Oc- 
tiber  1974  In  other  words.  It  has  stretched 
out  the  deployment  and  the  peru)d  i  ver 
which  'lur  production  engineering  base  Is 
maintained.  This  stretch-out  has  cause.l  an 
increase  of  $55  M.  or  I'l  per  cent  if  "he 
earlier  reported  total  program  investment 
costs. 

c  Finally,  and  the  second  largest,  we  have 
had  certain  changes  In  the  estimates  of  .sev- 
eral line  item.s  brought  about  by  further 
estimation  and  study  and  a  few  necessary 
design  changes.  These  together  account  for 
$86  M  of  the  increase,  or  about  2  per  cent  of 
the  earlier  reported   total   investment  costs. 

d.  In  summary,  then,  the  total  cost  in- 
crease shown  in  the  next  Program  Status 
Report  will  t>e  one  or  about  6^i  per  cent:  of 
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which  3'3  per  cent  i^due  to  inflation;  IVa 
per  cent  due  to  stret^out;  aiid.  2  per  cent 
[iue  to  design  and  estimate  changes. 

3.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  did  want  you 
to  have  this  information  as  early  as  possible. 
Also.  I  should  emphasize,  liowever,  that  this 
does  not  cliange  the  requested  amount  for 
FY  70 — the  amount  carried  In  the  current 
Authorization  Act  and  Appropriation  Re- 
quests. 

.^B.M 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morninK  an  editorial  entitled  "Senate 
and  SALT"  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times.  It  states,  rightly  so.  that  debate 
on  the  nearly  $70  billion  Defense  appro- 
priations bin  offers  another  opportunity 
not  to  be  missed"  to  examine  the  arms 
race. 

The  question  of  Safeguard  ABM  de- 
ployment Involves  many  stni  unresolved 
Lssues.  As  I  stated  on  August  6,  the  day 
of  the  vote  on  authorizing  Safeguard: 

If  ABM  and  MIRV  go  uncheclced.  we  will 
be  in  an  arms  race  of  proportions  unknown 
in  weapons  tiistory.  We  will  be  racing  not 
willy  With  the  Russians  and  Red  China  but 
with  ourselves  as  well. 

Today,  we  .ire  to  decide  whether  to  deploy 
the  Safeguard  ABM. 

No  matter  wliat  the  limited  scale  of  Safe- 
L'tiard  which  h.is  been  proposed,  we  simply 
cannot  assume  that  there  will  be  no  Soviet 
response. 

I  fear  what  Is  in  store  is  the  inevitable 
•iction-reaction  cycle. 

A  natural  response  to  an  ABM  deployment 
bv  the  United  States  would  be  further  Soviet 
MIRV  development  and  possible  deployment. 

In  turn  our  own  efforts  in  MIRV  capability 
would  increase. 

Then  will  both  sides  look  to  deploying 
land-mobile  missiles? 

Mr.  President,  escalating  new  elements  of 
luicert.unty  can  only  weaken  the  stability 
ol  deterrence  with  resulting  peril  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  country. 

Riither  tlian  fill  a  "deterrent  gap"  as  the 
Pentagon  claims  it  will.  ABM  could  unleash 
.-.  weapons  race  spiraliing  beyond  the  possible 
I  ontrol  by  nations. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  6  the  Senate 
authorized  initial  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard by  a  vote  of  49  to  51,  after  a  50  to 
.50  vote  to  deny  deployment. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  appropriate 
funds  for  Safeguard. 

Today,  we  already  hear  of  "cost  over- 
runs" for  this  ABM  system.  Under  the 
rubric  of  "cost  growth,"  it  is  now  esti- 
mated that  phase  I  of  Safeguard  will 
cost  S277  million  more  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  originally  estimated. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), who  first  disclosed  the  cost  in- 
crease, has  indicated  that  at  this  rate, 
the  cost  of  phase  I  may  now  reach  over 
SI 3  billion  by  the  target  date  of  1976. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  last  May,  the 
Pentagon  indicated  that  the  full  Safe- 
guard program  would  cost  about  $10 
billion. 

Beyond  spiraling  costs  for  the  Safe- 
-tuard  ABM  system,  we  must  come  back 
to  the  basic  question  of  spiraling  arms 
systems. 

ABM   -^   MIBV    >   SALT? 

Mr.  President,  will  deplosmient  of 
Safeguard  ABM  and  the  buildup  in 
MIRV  from  city-target  to  hard-target 
capability  be  so  great  as  to  render  im- 
possible meaningful  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks— SALT? 


According  to  October  testimony  by 
Gen.  John  D.  Ryan,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  on  Defense  appropriations 
requests : 

The  most  important  factor  In  the  threat 
is  the  changing  strategic  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
A  primary  Soviet  objective  is  to  overcome 
the  U.S.  lead  in  capabilities  for  nuclear  war. 
Toward  this  end,  the  Soviets  have  built  and 
are  deploying  impressive  offensive  and  de- 
fensive forces.  They  will  undoubtedly  seek 
further  advances  in  their  relative  strategic 
position. 

A  primary  aim  of  the  Soviets  is  to  over- 
come the  U.S.  lead  in  capabilities  for  nu- 
clear war.  They  are  indeed  making  impres- 
sive gains.  ThefP  ICBM  force  continues  to 
grow  at  a  rapid  rate.  They  continue  devel- 
opment of  new  and  improved  systems  such 
as  multiple  reentry  vehicles.  A  fractional 
orbit  bombardment  system  has  been  tested. 
They  continue  a  high  priority  program  to 
expand  their  ballistic  misslie  submarine 
force.  Their  long-range  aviation  continues  to 
l>e  maintained  at  impressive  levels. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing  in  each  of  these 
areas?  First,  In  missiles.  In  recent  years  the 
introduction  of  Mlnuteman  III  into  the  force 
has  been  successively  stretched  out. 

.  .  .  There  has  been  criticism  of  Minute- 
man  costs  based  on  the  fact  that  early  esti- 
mates for  earlier  contemplated  programs  have 
been  greatly  exceeded.  This  criticism  fails  to 
take  into  account  that  the  program  has  been 
a  rapidly  evolving  one  keeping  apace  with 
technological  changes— and  that  the  Minute- 
nuin  In  the  field  today  is  a  far  different 
vehicle  with  greater  capabilities  than  the  one 
originally  envisioned. 

Minuteman  III  will  further  Improve  our 
missile  force  by  making  possible  the  intro- 
duction of  Multiple  Independent  Reentry 
Vehicles  (MIRVs)  into  operational  tise  for 
the  first  time.  Flight  tests  of  Minuteman  III 
have  been  highly  successful  in  meeting  test 
objectives. 

With  respect  to  new  ICBM  developments, 
we  have  only  the  Hard  Rock  Silo  and  a  small 
advanced  ICBM  technology  effort  underway. 
We,  thus,  must  rely  on  Minuteman  until 
well  In  the  seventies. 

Regarding  MIRV  developments.  Gen- 
eral Ryan  added : 

We  have  a  program  we  are  pushing  to 
Increase  the  yield  of  our  warheads  and  de- 
crease the  clrctUar  error  probable  so  that 
we  have  what  we  call  a  hard  target  killer 
which  we  do  not  have  In  the  Inventory  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  oppose  the  fund- 
ing of  Safeguard  ABM  because  of  my 
conviction  that  we  simply  must  halt  this 
offensive /defensive  nuclear  weapons  es- 
calation; we  simply  must  stop  spending 
for  false  security. 

In  view  of  the  arms  issues  facing  us 
today,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  "Senate  and 
SALT"  and  an  article  entitled  "AP  De- 
veloping A-Weapon  for  'Hard  Targets'  " 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  and  SALT 
The  $70-bllllon  defense  appropriations  bill, 
which  provides  Initial  funds  for  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  antlballlstlc  missile 
(ABM)  system,  offers  the  Senate  another  op- 
portvmlty  to  debate  the  nuclear  weapons 
race,  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed.  The 
Administration  argues  that  nothing  should 
be  done  that  might  weaken  the  American 
position  in  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  (SALT)  in  Helsinki.   Yet  there   never 


has  been  a  moment  when  full  debate  has 
been  more  vital,  whether  or  not  ABM  oppo- 
nents— who  failed  by  one  vote  in  August  to 
halt  Safeguard  deployment — make  a  new 
effort  to  stop  it  now. 

The  American  delegation  went  to  Helsinki 
with  instructions  to  make  no  substantive 
proposals,  but  to  settle  procedural  matters 
and  probe  Soviet  views.  The  critical  decisions 
are  yet  to  be  made  on  the  position  the  United 
Stales  will  take  when  the  talks  enter  their 
substantive  stage  in  late  January  or  Feb- 
ruary. Before  he  makes  those  decisions.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  should  have  the  advice  of  the 
Senate  and  know  that  he  will  find  support 
if  he  takes  some  risks  to  head  off  a  new 
escalation  in  missiles. 

The  crucial  decision  is  whether  to  freeze 
strategic  missiles  immediately  at  about  pres- 
ent levels  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiated 
reductions,  or  to  leave  some  liew  weapons 
uncontrolled  and  to  set  •'limits' '  on  others 
that  would  legalize  a  vast  expansion  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  delivery  vehicles  before 
cut-off. 

The  issue  turns  on  three  weapons:  MIRV 
multiple  warheads,  the  ABM  and  the  Soviet 
SS-9  Intercoiitinental  missile.  There  is  time 
to  halt  ABM  or  SS-9  deployment  which,  at 
present  rates,  could  not  seriously  alter  the 
nuclear  balance  for  several  years.  But  MIRV, 
which  must  be  halted  soon  or  not  at  all, 
probably  cannot  be  stopped  without  a  sus- 
pension of  ABM  and  SS-9  deployment. 

Deployment  of  MIRV.  which  the  Penta- 
gon plans  to  begin  in  May  or  June,  promises 
a  four-  to  five-fold  multiplication  of  the 
1,700  delivery  vehicles  in  the  American 
strategic  offensive  missile  forces  and  un- 
doubtedly would  lead  to  an  equivalent 
escalation  in  Soviet  missiles.  MIRV  can  only 
be  halted  by  a  test-ban  before  deployment. 
Once  deployed,  it  could  only  be  controlled 
by  on-site  inspection  more  intrusive  than 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  likely  to  accept. 

That  Is  why  the  General  Assembly's  Polit- 
ical Committee  voted.  67  to  0 — with  the 
U.S..  the  U.S.S.R  and  their  allies  among  the 
forty  abstainers — for  a  moratorium  on  all 
"further  testing  and  deployment  of  new  of- 
fensive and  defensive  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems"  as  the  SALT  talks  proceed. 
The  U.N.  appeal  undoubtedly  is  broader 
than  is  necessary.  A  moratorium  on  the  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  multiple  warheads 
and  on  the  further  deployment  of  ABM's 
and  SS-9's  is  urgent,  however,  if  the  SALT 
tallcs  are  to  halt  the  arms  race  before  rather 
than  after  an  enormous  new  escalation  in  the 
missile  forces.  This  Is  the  Issue  that  cries  out 
for  Senate  debate,  whether  or  not  the  op- 
portunity is  taken  to  reverse  the  August 
ABM  vote. 

AF  Developing  A-Weapon  for  "Hard 

Targets" 

(By  George  C.  WUson) 

The  Air  Force  is  working  on  a  new  weapon 
bound  to  upset  arms-control  advocates  in 
this  country  and  likely  1x3  be  viewed  by 
Russia  as  a  potential  threat. 

Gen.  John  D.  Ryan,  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  indicated  his  service  is  developing  an 
Improved  MIRV  missii^Jtestlmony  released 
this  week  by  the  House^kfense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  • 

"We  have  a  prograiQ.  .s^iare  pushing  to  In- 
crease the  yield  of  our  waAieads  and  decrease 
the  circular  error  probatle  so  that  we  have 
what  we  call  a  haxd-targef  killer  which  we  do 
not  have  in  the  Inventory  at  the  present 
time,"  Ryan  said. 

The  term  "hard-target  killer"  connotes  a 
warhead  big  enough  and  accurate  enough  to 
destroy  missiles  or  command  and  control 
centers  burled  underg^und. 

FIRST-STRIKE    WEAPON 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  and  hU 
Pentagon  colleagues  have  been  portraying  the 
Soviet  SS-9   ICBM  as  just  such  a   weapon, 
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arguing  it  gives  Russia  ".he  capiblllty  w> 
kn^ck  3u:  American  strategic  missllM  m  a 
flrst  strike 

Th«  locjil  American  response,  tMeue  officials 
axgued  m  'Artnnlng  congressional  approval  of 
the  Sareguard  in'.lballlstlc  missile  system 
this  year  .3  •-.>  build  missiles  to  protect  some 
of  our  Mlnuteman  ICBMs  Then  they  could 
retaliate  If  Kussla  ever  af.acked  the  Unlt«d 
States  tlrs',.  providing  ihe  deterrent  to  any 
Hrst  strike 

At  the  r.ame  time.  Pentagon  officials  said 
the  multiple  MIRV  warheads  destined  for  our 
Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon  missiles  were  not 
big  or  accurate  enough  to  threaten  Rusalan 
ICBMs  The  .American  MIRV.  the  argument 
went.  Is  basically  tor  blowing  up  Soviet  cities, 
not  hard  targets  Therefore.  Ru.ssla  need  not 
build  an  .\BM  to  protect  Us  missiles. 

The  Ryan  testimony  Indicates  the  Air  B'orce 
Is  working  n  an  Improved  versl<jn  of  MIRV 
which,  like  the  3&-l».  could  be  viewed  by  the 
Russians  as  a  tlrst  strike  weapon 

ACTION -REAl-rlON 

ThU  Is  "he  kind  of  action-reaction  phe- 
nomenon rhat  Sen  Jacob  K  Javlts  ■  R-N  Y  > 
and  other  Senate  critics  warned  ab.iut  in 
opposing  the  plunge  Into  .MIRV  and  .ABM 

Is  aot  tl;e.$S-9  the  Soviet  Union's  riposte 
to  our  MIRV  development?"  Javlts  asked 
Depu-v  Defen.-ie  Secretary  David  Packard  in 
Senate  Disarmament  Subcommittee  hearings 
-Marih  26 

'Are  we  not  witnessing  here  that  every 
time  we  take  a  step  .r  every  time  they  tRke 
a  step,  '  Javlts  continued,  '•here  Is  a  cor- 
relative step  accelerating  the  arms  race  and 
that,  therefore,  there  la  a  great  advantage 
In  having  one  of  -he  parties  at  .lOme  point 
when  'hey  are  reasonably  secure.  If  only  for 
six  rnont.ns  or  a  year,  ^aylng.  This  is  It  We 
are  ,'eady  to  stop  now  ?  " 

Packard  dlstlngul.shed  between  the  big 
Soviet  S3-3,  with  hard-target  capability,  to 
American  cltv-bustlng  MIRVs  and  said  the 
two  superpowers  had  achieved  a  hopefully 
stabilized  level"  conducive  to  arnas  talks 

H\RB    TAgCETS 

When  asked  earlier  this  year  what  the 
Pentagon  meant  when  It  said  it  wanted  to  in- 
crease missile  accuracy  against  hard  targets. 
a  spokesman  'or  Laird  cited  such  things  as 
steel  mills — not  missile  slloa. 

The  Ryan  statement  goes  beyond  improved 
accuracv  by  asserting  the  .Mr  Force  is  out 
to  Increase  the  e.xploslve  power  of  its  war- 
heads as  well,  .\ccuracy  and  yield  are  the  key 
to  first  strike  ability — also  called  counter- 
force. 

Former  Vice  President  Hubert  H  Hum- 
phrey and  other  poUtlc-al  leaders  have  por- 
trayed -MIRV  as  a  menace  to  the  nuclear 
balance  of  terror  between  the  US.  and  Rus- 
sia 

The  argtiment  (jf  the  MIRV  critics  Is  that 
once  one  side  figures  the  other  can  knock 
out  I's  mi-siles  In  a  sneak  attack,  it  will 
be  'erapted  to  tire  ftrst. 

.An  .Air  Force  spokesman,  when  asked~ror 
elabor.atlon  on  the  Ryan  st  ttement.  declined 
comment  Several  disarmament  leaders, 
when  queried,  said  the  .Mr  Force  statement 
conUrms  their  fears  about  MIRV 

Soviet  strate^jists  are  bound  to  give  the 
testimony  close  readl.ig  as  they  prepare 
their  poeltlons  for  the  SALT  talks 

The  military  contention  Is  that  the  U  .s 
.Mr  Force  must  hedge  the  nation's  strategic 
bet  by  continually  working  on  weap<jns  im- 
provements To  do  less  would  be  irrespon- 
sible, said  one  military  official  when  asked 
about  the  Improved  MIRV 

He  said  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  taken 
such  steps  as  putting  bombers  on  airborne 
alert.  Indicating  Russian  leaders  have  no 
worries  about  the  US  striking  first  The 
military  line  is  that  doves  In  this  country 
axe   unjustifiably   concerned   about   MIRV. 


A  .MIRV  accurate  and  big  enough  to  knock 
Jilt  a  hardened  ICBM  site  could  te  used 
to  destroy  any  remalnin»{  mlssltea  after  a 
nation  atUcked  Uie  US  ftrst  Therefore,  mil- 
itary ifflclaU  argue  .in  improved  American 
.MIRV  IS  not  necessarily  a  ftrst-strlke 
A-eapon 

The  .Mr  Force  has  awarded  singer-Gen- 
t^ral  Precision  Inc  oj  Little  Falls.  N  J  .  a  »3  8- 
mllUon  contract  ta  wirk  on  improved  iiuld- 
ance  for  MIRV  warheads  under  a  broad  pro- 
gram call<»d  Technology  C 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  n.se  in 
-support  of  the  amendment  of  the  di.stln- 
^•ui.shed  senior  Senator  from  Maine  'Mrs. 
Smith  < ,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Comjnlt- 
tee 

We  all  understand,  with  deep  regret. 
the  reason  that  occa.sion.s  the  absence  of 
Sen.*tor  CooprK  We  trust  that  the  news 
with  respect  to  the  .senoas  illness  in  Jus 
family  is  less  alarming  than  that  which 
occasioned  his  absence,  but  I  am  sure  he 
would  want  me  to  express  his  apprecia- 
tion to  the  di.stmgulshed  Senator  from 
Maine  as  well  a.s  my  own 

Initially,  Senator  Cooper  .md  I  had 
favored  an  amendment  which  would 
.strike  unly  the  deployment  funds  for 
Safeguard;  namely,  $345,500,000  How- 
ever, on  consultation  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  am  persuaded  of  the 
soiuidness  of  her  position.  If  the  Safe- 
iiuard  ABM  will  not  .serve  its  purpose — 
or  purposes  because  the  mission  of  the 
system  blows  north,  east,  .south,  and  west 
from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to 
month — then  let  us  not  devote  further 
millions  to  this  particular  .system. 

The  bill  before  us,  without  the  $769.- 
600.000  which  would  be  struck  by  this 
amendment,  will  still  provide  ample 
funds  for  further  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  on  anti-ballistlc- 
inissile  systems.  The  Senate  report  on 
page  6  points  out  that  $12,700,000  has 
already  been  appropriated  for  research 
and  development  facilities  at  Kwajalein, 
and  $1,400,000  for  planning.  Additionally, 
on  page  114,  the  report  outlines  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  Nike-X  advance  de- 
velopment; the  amount  is  classified  but 
I  am  told  it  is  substantial.  On  pa*;e  134 
is  an  item  of  $71,700,000  for  strategic 
technology — Defender — a  related  item 
for  other  anti-ballistic -missile  systems. 

Tlius,  there  is  ample  provision  in  this 
bill,  without  the  funds  for  Safeguard,  to 
continue  research  against  the  po&sibility 
that  we  might  one  day  need  seriously 
to  consider  deploying  an  anti- ballistic - 
mi.ssile  system.  By  eliminating  funds 
specifically  earmarked  for  Safeguard,  we 
in  no  way  impair  the  .security  of  the 
United  States,  and.  in  a  time  of  severe 
fiscal  problems,  we  permit  ourselves  to 
take  stock  before  undertaking  the  ex- 
penditure of  still  more  funds  on  un- 
needed  programs  This  is  very  much  to 
be  desired,  particularly  when  we  are  re- 
mmded  so  forcefully,  as  we  have  been 
in  the  past  few  days,  of  the  urgent  need 
to  realign  our  spending  priorities  and  re- 
direct our  national  preoccupation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  ably  cautioned  us  about  the  di- 
rect economic  implications.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  and  the  long  debate  of 
laist  summer,  have  made  clear  the  fact 
that  the  Safeguard  system  is  of  doubt- 


ful value.  In  the  intervening  months,  I 
hope  It  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  there  is  a  much  graver  threat  to 
America's  security  and  survival  Uian  the 
possibility  of  a  further  deployment  m 
Russia  or  Timbuktu  of  an  anti-ballistu- 
missile  system. 

In  his  interview  on  the  CBS-TV  pro- 
gram "Face  the  Nation"  yesterday.  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower.  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence,  observed 
that  our  society  is  in  at  least  as  much 
danger  from  internal  forces  as  from  any 
combination  of  external  forces.  Dr.  Ei- 
senhower was  not  speaking  of  the  threat 
of  violent  overthrow  by  political  subver- 
sives. He  was  talking  about  the  accel- 
erating deterioration  of  our  society 
through  continuing  neglect  of  basic  hu- 
man needs — in  housing,  in  education, 
and  health  care,  a  neglect  that  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  this  Government  con- 
tinues to  preoccupy  itself  with  the  ex- 
ternal threats  it  perceives  to  be  greater, 
and  continues  to  pour  billions  of  dollars 
into  wasteful  and  unnecessary  items  like 
the  Safeguard  ABM.  Another  highly  re- 
-spected  Republican,  John  W.  Gardner, 
chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition  Action 
Council,  warned  last  Tuesday  of  the 
same  misallocation  of  priorities  and  of 
national  preoccupation.  He  said: 

Not  onlv  must  Mr.  Nixon  propose  t.ocial 
programs  adequate  to  our  needs,  but  when 
the  legjglapon  goes  to  Congress,  he  must 
tight  a^^rd  for  it  as  he  fought  for  :r.e 
.ABM  audTJudge  Haynsworth. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  truly  two  faced 
in  the  ways  in  which  we  view  our  priori- 
ties and  the  manner  in  which  we  deal 
with  them.  When  faced  by  a  clear  and 
present  danger  of  destruction  of  our  .so- 
ciety through  neglect  of  basic  human 
needs  we  grudgmgly  propose  half-loaf 
solutions  or  none  at  all;  but  when  we  are 
faced  with  the  less  clear  possibility  o*  .i 
threat  from  without — the  suggestion,  .n 
the  face  of  most  of  the  evidence,  that  the 
Soviet  Umon  might  be  planning  a  first 
strike  against  the  United  States,  we  as- 
sume the  worst  and  rush  to  spend  billion.s 
on  weapons  programs  which  cannot  be- 
gin to  do  the  job  of  countering  the  imag- 
ined threat. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  now  to  cor- 
rect this  split-level  thinking.  If  we  do 
not,  liistorians.  noting  the  ruins  of  20th 
century  American  society,  will  add  it  to 
the  long  list  of  great  nations  which  fell 
because  of  preoccupation  with  external 
threats  and  neglect  of  internal  weak- 
nesses 

When  we  became  so  intent  on  protect- 
ing our  "way  of  life"  from  external  forces 
we  forgot  our  main  task,  the  constant 
enrichment  and  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  American  life,  without  whicn 
"our  way  of  life"  becomes  a  concept  with- 
out meaning. 

Let  us  remember  that  when  historv 
reports  the  fall  of  nations  that  were 
great  and  center  stage,  19  of  21  of  them 
fell  no^  because  the  barbarians  scaled 
the  walls.  They  fell  because  within  the 
walls  they  failed  to  do  right  by  each 
other.  Nineteen  of  the  21  crumbled  for 
neglect  at  home. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  gives  us  an 
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opportunity  to  apply  some  of  the  re- 
.sources,  which  all  of  us  know  not  to  be 
limitless  to  waging  an  all-out  fight 
against  the  real  threat  which  is  reflected 
in  the  Inadequate  housing,  insufficient 
education  and  the  failure  of  effective 
medical  delivery.  We  know  the  litany.  It 
IS  a  litany  we  recite  frequently  at  limch- 
eon  clubs  and  when  we  go  on  campuses. 
But  the  test  of  our  willingness  really  to 
becin  this  kind  of  war — a  war  that  should 
be  infinitely  more  exciting  than  all-out 
•,\  ar  against  an  enemy — the  only  way  we 
can  launch  that  kind  of  war.  Is  to  direct 
more  of  the  resources  Internally. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
piving  us  another  chance  to  direct  this 
element  of  our  total  resource  away  from 
the  construction  and  away  from  the  re- 
.scarch  on  a  system  of  doubtful  value, 
auainst  a  threat  of  imcertain  measure, 
to  the  real  target  and  the  real  threat — 
that  which  is  within  our  walls. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  joining  me  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment. 

I  also  join  him  in  expressing  our  very, 
\  cry  deep  sorrow  with  respect  to  Senator 
Cooper's  mother,  a  woman  91  years  of 
a^e.  who  has  been  keenly  interested  in  all 
that  has  been  going  on  here,  and  I  am 
.sorry  that  he  has  to  be  away  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wi.sh  to  associate  myself  especially  with 
tlie  reasons  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  expressed  so  eloquently  for  support- 
ing the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  think  he 
has  stated  it  extremely  well.  His  point  of 
(aUing  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
commission  headed  by  Milton  Eisen- 
l.owcr  and  the  statement  of  John  Gard- 
nrr  is  extremely  well  made.  I  agree  that 
this  is  the  last  chance  before  we  go  down 
a  road  which  is  very  likely  to  end  up 
(osting  us  anywhere  from  $20  to  $50 
billion,  which  wUl  be  wasted  on  another 
one  of  these  missiles  which  proves  to  be 
iiictTectual  and  useless. 

I  wi.sh  to  join  the  Senator  from  Maine 
in  the  report  and  the  Senator  from 
M.chiKan  in  the  reasons  he  has  given  for 
.supporting  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
Krpt  that  I  am  unable  to  handle  this 
part  of  the  bill  for  the  committee.  As  Is 
v.cU  known,  I  spoke  against  the  ABM 
v;:pn  we  had  extended  debate  on  it. 
However.  I  would  vote  for  funds  for  the 
ABM  if  they  were  limited  to  research 
and  development  on  the  missile.  But 
tills  is  not  the  situation,  for  procurement 
funds  are  included.  It  is  not  my  piu-pose 
auain  to  debate  the  issue,  but  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Mississippi  to  take  part  in  the  debate, 
since  they  are  both  in  favor  of  the  ABM 
and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

I  expect  to  vote  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  usually  find  myself  in  an 
imcomf ortable  position  when  I  am  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  He  is  always  very  effective  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  other  Senators. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed Safeguard  ABM  system.  That  mat- 
ter was  more  than  adequately  discussed 
during  the  debate  on  the  authorization 
bill.  Basically,  the  issues  today  are  the 
same  as  they  were  then. 

However,  there  are  several  points  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  The  Soviet  Union  is  continuing 
to  increase  its  deployment  of  offensive 
weapons,  especially  the  large  SS-9  ICBM. 
They  are  continuing  with  their  flight  test 
program  of  the  multiple  reentry  vehicles. 
We  also  have  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
are  developing  a  new  strategic  bomber 
aircraft. 

In  September,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists had  two  nuclear  tests — one  on  the 
22d,  which  was  their  first  underground 
test.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  this 
test  was  a  surprise  to  the  Intelligence 
Commimity.  On  the  29th,  they  tested  a 
3-megaton  device  in  the  atmosphere. 
These  events  tell  us  two  things:  First, 
China  is  continuing  its  nuclear  develop- 
ment program;  and,  second,  we  must 
remember  that  we  just  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on  inside  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  colloquy  between  Chairman 
Russell  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
December  9,  1969,  on  these  matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOVIET   UNION  AND  CHINA 

Chairman  Russell.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  continuing  to 
increase  its  deployment  of  Its  large  SS-9 
ICBM.  I  wish  you  would  comment  on  this 
matter,  and  especially  its  deployments  over 
and  above  the  number  you  discussed  when 
you  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  last 
June. 

Secretary  Laird.  Since  June  we  have  seen 
indications  of  continued  deployment  above 
the  more  than  230  [deleted]  SS-9  launch- 
ers which  I  noted  at  that  time.  The  best  In- 
formation that  I  have  at  this  time  Is  that 
there  have  been  approximately  [deleted)  ad- 
ditional starts,  but  exactly  when  these 
starts  occurred,  I  cannot  tell  you  ■with  high 
confidence.  'We  hope  to  have  better  infor- 
mation by  the  end  of  the  month.  I  view  this 
continuing  deployment  with  concern. 

I  also  note  that  the  Soviets  are  continu- 
ing flight  tests  of  multiple  reentry  vehicles. 
The  purposes  of  the  Soviet  development  of 
multiple  reentry  vehicles  for  their  large 
SS-9  Is  still  not  clear.  The  yield  and  accu- 
racy of  these  warheads  is  such  that  they 
could  pose  a  serious  threat  to  U.S.  ICBS's 
If  we  took  on  stepys  to  counter  them.  I  do 
believe  that  the  Soviet  multiple  reentry  ve- 
hicle program  could  lead  to  another  round 
in  the  strategic  arms  race  if  they  continue 


on  their  present  course.  This  fact  has  a 
direct  Influence  upon  the  strategic  arms 
limitations  tallcs  which  have  recently  begun 
In  Helsinki,  Finland,  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Chairman  Russe-l.  Have  there  been  any 
further  significant  developments  In  the  So- 
viet Union  or  China  since  your  last  appear- 
ance? You  failed  to  mention  the  new  Soviet 
bomber.  Please  comment  on  this  develop- 
ment. 

Secretary  Laird.  I  would  be  happy  to,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Among  the  developments  In  the 
Soviet  Union  which  cause  particular  con- 
cern are,  first,  their  continuing  flight-test- 
ing of  multiple  reentry  vehicles  which  I  have 
already  commented  upon,  and  second,  their 
continuing  development  of  their  ABM  tech- 
nology. 

Regarding  the  new  bomber,  the  Soviets 
are  believed  to  have  begun  flight  tests  of  a 
new  medium  bomber.  The  progn^am  is  ex- 
pected to  follow  a  cycle  similar  to  that  of 
other  medium  bombers.  The  aircraft  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  200,000-pound  class. 
Like  Blinder,  it  will  probably  have  a  stand- 
off alr-to-surface  missile.  Its  combat  payload 
will  probably  be  between  that  of  the  FB- 
111 — [deleted]  pounds — and  the  AMSA  (de- 
leted I . 

The  two  nuclear  tests  by  China  In  Sep- 
tember are  also  of  Interest.  The  flrst,  on 
September  22.  took  us  by  surprise  because 
it  was  their  first  underground  test.  We  cannot 
be  sure  as  to  the  purpose  of  that  test.  The 
second,  on  September  29,  was  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  was  in  the  3-megaton  range. 
These  tests  indicate  that  the  Chinese  are 
continuing  their  nuclear  development  pro- 
gram and  are  reminders  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  Ignore  the  long-range  threat  of  a 
nuclear-capable  Communist  China. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  representatives  of  our 
Government  in  Helsinki  participating  in 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limi- 
tation of  strategic  weapons  that  seem  to 
be  making  progress.  I  share  the  hope  of 
every  Member  of  this  body  that  these 
talks  will  lead  to  a  satisfactorj'  limita- 
tion on  the  deplojTnent  of  strategic 
weapons.  However,  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  would  weaken  the  position  of 
our  representatives  more  than  the  adop- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  be  rejected  by  a 
sizable  majority  in  order  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  will 
know  that  we  are  willing  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate 
strategic  nuclear  capability. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine  seeks 
to  amend  certain  figures  appropriated 
for  deployment  of  the  ABM  I  believe  the 
same  figures  appear  on  pages  5  and  6 
of  the  committee  repwrt.  I  am  concerned 
in  clarifying  just  one  point.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  any  money  provided  in  this 
bill  wUl  be  used  for  acqmstion  of  land 
for  any  sites  other  than  the  t'wo  sites 
in  North  Dakota  and  Montana? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  No;  no 
money  could  be  used  to  purchase  sites 
except  these  two.  These  are  pilot  projects 
and  no  money  will  be  spent  for  other 
sites. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  already  knows,  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  would  appropriate  for 
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fiscal  year  1970  all  of  the  funds  that  were 
authorized  for  appropriation  in  the  mili- 
tary procurement  legislation  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  finally  enacted  into  law. 
The  amount  of  these  funds  in  S759.1  mil- 
lion, consisting  of  $345  5  in  procurement, 
$400  9  million  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  $12  7  million  for  construction 
and  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein.  Other 
appropriation  items  for  personnel  and 
O,  &  M.  bring  the  total  to  $779.4  million. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr  President,  that 
of  the  S345  million  in  procurement  funds 
only  about  $600,000  will  be  spent  for  mis- 
sile parts  which  are  for  certain  long-lead 
components.  The  remaining  funds  are  to 
procure  the  various  radars,  training 
equipment  for  phase  I  and  to  provnde  the 
required  production  base  support. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows, 
the  ABM  matter  was  probably  the  hard- 
est fought  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
of  the  entire  procurement  authorization 
debate 

I  appreciate  the  earnestness,  sincerity, 
and  thorouKTmess  of  everyone  who  voted 
on  that  utitortant  matter.  Whichever 
way  they  voted  I  respect  them,  of  course, 
just  as  much  and  admire  them  for  their 
earnestness  and  for  the  way  they  went 
into  the  matter.  That  certainly  includes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs.  Smith  '  She  and  I  had  a  long  con- 
sultation, not  only  on  this  matter  but 
also  on  many  other  matters  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  contribution  .^he  made  to 
the  debate.  I  told  her  once  that  .she  scared 
half  the  life  out  of  me  at  one  time  Tliere 
IS  no  need  to  s^o  into  all  the  details  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  repeat  the  various  areuments  of 
this  debate  which  are  already  .i  matter 
of  record,  including  the  .secret  session 
which  has  been  review  ed  for  security  de- 
letions and  printed 

I  do.  Mr  President,  however,  wish  to 
impress  on  the  Senate  a  few  thoughts 
which  I  con.-.ider  to  be  in  the  form  of  new 
matter.  Some  of  these  points.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, update  the  material  of  our  pre- 
vious debate. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sian threat  to  our  own  .>econd-stnke  nu- 
clear capability  is  continuing  to  develop 
Last  May.  Mr.  Laird  advised  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Russian  missile  program,  the 
principal  element  of  which  is  the  SS-9. 
an  ICBM  with  a  25-megaton  warhead. 
The  Russian  program  of  development, 
construction,  and  deployment  is  continu- 
ing for  the  SS-9  program  There  is  no 
doubt  about  tliat. 

In  terms  of  the  threat  to  America  the 
SS-9  .>ystem  can  have  only  one  objec- 
tive— to  destroy  this  country  as  we  now 
know  it  The  purpose  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem, of  course,  is  to  provide  some  degree 
of  protection  beginnuig  m  the  mid-1970's 
for  our  land-based  nuclear  deterrent 

Mr.  President.  I  can  appreciate  the  re- 
luctance of  Members  to  vote  funds  for 
weapon  systems  which  are  most  likely  to 
protect  foreign  countries,  rather  than  our 
own  The  uurpose  of  the  ABM.  however. 
Mr  President,  is  to  protect  our  home- 
land—to protect  our  own  people.  The 
ABM.  I  am  confident,  will  provide  a  sig- 
nificant deijree  of  protection  and  I  might 
add.  Mr.  President,  even  if  the  Safeguard 
system  is  subject  to  all  the  weaknesses  its 


critics  indicate,  it  will  be  better  than  no 
system  of  protection  at  all 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  liie 
SALT  talks  which  have  already  begun 
between  United  States  and  Russia  are  of 
critical  importance  to  the  present,  as  well 
as  future  generations  of  all  countries.  We 
all  hope  and  pray  that  some  meaningful 
result  will  be  produced  which  will  enable 
the  Umted  States  and  Russia,  as  well  as 
other  countries,  to  divert  their  resources 
to  peaceful  pursuits,  rather  than  con- 
tinue an  arms  race  which  could  result  in 
the  mutual  incineration  of  our  civiliza- 
tion as  we  know  it  These  talks,  however, 
will  be  lonK  and  hard  We  must  have  a 
discipline  m  terms  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  which 
will  enable  the  President,  whoever  he 
might  be.  to  know  that  he  can  rely  on  a 
solid  homefront 

No  one  is  uoins  to  follow  those  talks 
with  any  more  concern  and  interest  than 
I  shall  follow  them  I  think  that,  if  at 
all  possible,  somewhere,  sometime,  and 
sometime  soon.  I  hope  it  is  uoing  to  be 
absolutely  nece.ssan--  for  the  so-called 
t;reat  nuclear  powers  to  get  some  kind  of 
understanding  and  basic  agreement  that 
will  ^ive  some  control  and  have  a  meas- 
ure of  certainty  with  resp«>ct  to  bein« 
able  to  detect  a  po.ssible  \  lolation. 

One  of  the  most  significant  i.ssues  in 
the  SALT  talks  is  the  anti-ballustic 
missile  matter  I  urge  in  the  stronsest 
possible  terms  that  the  Senate  not  pull 
the  rug  from  under  President  Nixon  in 
the  SALT  talks  bv  refusiiiK  to  approve 
the  appropriations  for  the  Safeguard 
system 

Incidentally.  Mr  President.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  under  the 
authority  of  the  continuing  resolutions 
already  enacted  there  has  been  obligated 
as  of  October  'M.  1969.  a  total  of  $252  4 
million  for  the  Safeguard  system:  that 
is,  of  the  money  that  is  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill  Many  ot  these  are  already  obli- 
gated under  the  continuing  resolution  we 
passed  A  continuing  resolution  author- 
ity. Mr  President,  permits  the  military 
departments,  as  well  as  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  obligate 
moneys  at  the  previous  year's  level  of 
effort  in  anticipation  of  the  funds  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970  When 
the  appropriation  is  finally  approved  the 
funds  already  oblu:ated  under  the  con- 
tiniung  resolution  are  taken  out  of  the 
final  appropriation.  This  means  that 
S252  million  m  effect  has  already  been 
spent  out  of  fiscal  1970  funds. 

Let  me  interject.  Mr  President,  that 
I  personally  do  not  like  the  entire  con- 
tinuing resolution  concept.  This  device 
has  become  necessary,  however,  in  view 
of  the  lateness  of  the  appropriations 
acts  if  the  Government  is  to  contmue 
to  operate 

If  all  the  funds  were  to  be  denied  there 
will  be  the  problem  of  finding  the  S252 
nrullion  elsewhere  in  the  appropriations 
bill  to  meet  these  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  factors  on  which  opposition  to  the 
ABM  system  have  lieen  based  Some  peo- 
ple believe  we  will  not  need  it.  others  do 
not  believe  the  system  is  technically 
workable  Another  belief  Is  that  in  view 
of  the  many  domestic  problems  we  now 


have — the  city  crisis,  runaway  inflation, 
and  the  like,  that  too  great  a  proportion 
of  our  Federal  funds  are  being  used  for 
national  defense.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  reductions  in  the  Defense 
funds  over  the  course  of  just  1  year,  i 
think  the  facts  should  speak  for  them- 
selves and  should  be  quite  briefly  re- 
viewed. 

The  original  Defense  budget  submis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1970  by  President 
Johnson  was  $80  6  billion.  This  was  sub- 
sequently reduced  in  two  steps  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  $75  2  billion.  The  befen.se 
appropriations  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Hou.se  was  $69  9  billion.  The  bill  before 
the  Senate  today  Ls  $627  million  t>elow  the 
House,  or  only  $69.3  billion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  are  remarkable  figures.  From 
an  original  request  of  $80.6  billion,  the 
IX^fense  budget  has  been  reduced  to 
$69  3  billion  This  represents  a  reduction 
of  over  $11  billion,  or  about  14  percent. 
It  can  be  fairly  stated,  therefore.  Mr 
President,  that  the  Defen.se  budget  this 
year  has  probably  been  the  most  carefully 
scrutinized  of  the  various  appropriations 
before  the  Congress. 

I  sav  that  as  a  member  of  several  sub- 
committees on  Appropriations.  This  year, 
we  beat  all  of  them  in  scanning  the  iiiill- 
tar>-  items  that  loin  into  big  money  But, 
they  will  always  run  into  bic  money. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  already 
scanned  this  ;; round.  My  prediction  is 
tJiat  the  new  budget  submitted  will  al- 
ready have  a  L'leat  deal  of  .scanning  done 
by  the  Department  (if  Etefense.  I  am  not 
sayine  it  will  bv  as  low  as  the  hcure  in 
the  bill  now.  but  in  my  judgment,  it  will 
be  far  below  what  the  first  one  was  last 
year 

I  hope  that  next  year  there  can  be 
even — and  I  think  there  .should  be — fur- 
ther reductions  and  as  one  Senator  I 
intend  to  use  every  effort  to  determine 
where  greater  savings  can  be  made  with- 
out critically  atfecting  our  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  not  prom- 
ising to  stand  for  the  total  amount  that 
IS  less  than  this  bill,  because  we  do  not 
know  what  we  will  run  into. 

At  this  junction.  Mr.  President  in  view 
of  the  cuts  that  have  already  been  made 
in  the  overall  Defense  budget  and  in 
view  of  the  critical  need  for  the  Safe- 
guard system.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  the  position  he  took. 
and  the  Congress  in  its  former  position 
took,  to  provide  iunds  for  an  ABM  system 
that  IS  aimed  at  protecting  the  American 
people. 

Mr  Piesident.  I  emphasize  again  that 
this  debate  has  been  very  fine  this  year 
on  all  major  military  items,  especially 
this  one.  Everyone  had  a  chance.  I  re- 
spectfully say  that  this  matter  has  had 
its  day  in  court  A  decision  has  been 
made.  There  is  only  one  thing  we  can 
do  now  and  that  is  to  move  forward. 
I  trust  that  there  will  be  the  necessary 
votes  in  the  Senate  and  that  the  vote 
will  come  early 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
first  of  the  funds  obligated  under  the 
continuing  resolution  for  Safeguard  as 
of  October  31.  1969. 
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There   being   no   objection,   the   table  taken  only  for  the  two  Phase  i  sites  near  i  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Grand  Porks  atb,  North  Dalcota,  and  Malm-  ^ave  his  remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows-  ^^'"T  ^^®'  Mo^'^^'^f-  '^^l  acquisition  of  all  ^j^g^g  ^^^       ^^  objection,  the  state- 

twelve   sites    was   planned    to   avoid    undue  _,„„.  u„  o^^r,*^..  T.r„^c;^»,  t,-oc  ,^.-,^oroH  fn 

F^mds  obligated  under  continuing  resolution  delay  In  the  program  in  case  It  became  neces-  ment  by  Senator  JaCKSON  W  as  01  dered  tO 

for  Safeguard  as  of  October  31.  1969  sary  to  move  ahead  rapidly  with  one  of  the  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

R  D.T.  &  E $210.2  Optional  Phase  2  deployments.  Statement  by   Senator  Jackson 

Procurement   29.3          2.  As  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Etefense  tes-  Mr.   President,   last   August   the   Congress 

O.  A:  M.A 9.5  titled  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com-  voted  to  authorize  Phase  I  of  the  AdnUnlstra- 

MiUtary  personnel... 3.4  mittee  on  13  May,  the  approval  of  acquisition  tion's  plan   to  proceed   with  deployment  ot 

of  land  for  the  twelve   sites   had   been   re-  x.he  Safeguard  ABM  system.  The  affirmative 

Total    252.4  quested  as  a  part  of  Phase  1.  At  that  Ume,  vote   in   the    Senate   followed   more   than   a 

T>T..     TTT  T  CTsrrkTTD     Ti/T,     D^-:>c.i^«»,f     fv,o  ^owever.   Secretary   Packard   stated   "...   I  month   of  vigorous  debate  during  which   u 

Ml.    ELJUMNTDER.    Mr.    President,    the  would  not  propose  that  it  be  used  unless  the  ^ide    range    of    issues    were    subjected     to 

distin.t;uished  Senator  slated  that  there  Phase  l  request  is  approved  by  the  Congress."  thorough    if   not  always  dispassionate,   dis- 

ha.s    been    money    allocated    for    Project  similarly,  on  22  May  the  secretary  of  De-  cussion. 

Safeguard.  fense  testified  to  the  House  Appropriations  i  need   hardly  remind  you  that  the  vote 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Committee  that  he  had  on  his  own  initiative  to  approve  Safeguard  was  "a  narrow  one.  But 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  wonder  whether  the  "■  •  •  ^^^'^  "P  *^'  construction  work  on  ABM  after  extensive  hearings  in  the  Armed  Serv- 

Scnator  would  put  the  authority  for  that  f,^L^^L^'Zr^^^^^Jnr.l''^'^t^^^^^    rtLitr^fn  n°n  '°^'  ^""^  ^"'^'^"^  Relations  committees,  and 

,n  the  RECORD.  If  I  recall  correctly,  under       hfs  pr,S;^"    ^  Congressional  decision  on  ^n    exhaustive    national    debate.    Safeguard 

,      ,r,i?n       .    .V.                                      J   J  *  "-"'^  program.  ^as  incorporated  into  our  national  strategic 

the  1969  act,  the  money  was  provided  for          3.  The  Army  suspended  all  action  toward  posture  on  August  6.  Prom  that  dav  to  this 

Sentinel   for   meeting   the   protection  of  survey  or  acquisition  of  all  sites,  including  the  extensive  planning  effort  that  has  gone 

our  cities.  Safeguard  is  an  entirely  new  those  of  Phase  l,  until  congressional  action  ^^   j^   the   Department  of   Defense  on   our 

protjram    to   protect   the   missiles   them-  °^  the  FY  70  Authorization  Bill.  Following  strategic  posture,  and  the  extremely  complex 

selves   I  trust  that  the  Senator  will  place  ^"*=^  action  on  3   October,  the  Army  sub-  ^nd   difficult   planning    that   led    to   a   U.S. 

in  the  RECORD  the  legal  authority  for  hav-  ^^^^L^^^]l^^!:l^ n^^i^'^^ZTr^^^  position   in   the   Strategic   Arms   Limitation 

i.v  nblit'nt.efi    thp   fiinri<;  unrler  thp  onn  *°^   ^^^   "*^^    ^^   Grand    Forks    AFB.    North  talks,  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 

nnfni     r^ni,  tiL     f^r    Vha    ^Ifl.^orH  ^^'''*^*'    *'''*    Malmstrom    APB,    Montana,  ^.g  are  con^itted  to  a  limited  and  phased 

tuiuing     lesolution    for    the    Safeguard  These  submissions  were  preliminary  to  final  deployment    of   ABM   defenses.   After   much 

system,  when  the  money  was  provided  in  survey  and  engineering   activities  at  these      delav which    was    not    without    cost one 

1969  lor  the  Sentinel.  sites.  "However,  in  submitting  these  reports,  major  uncertaintv  affecting  our  planning  was 

Mr  STENNIS.  A  quick  answer  there  is  the  Army  stated  that  no  action  to  acquire  resolved, 
that  I  just  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  ^^^'^  ^"  *^^^^  ^^^^^  ^''^'  ^^  taken  until  en-  one  of  the  manv  issues  surrounding  the 
could  have  both  sites  under  that  1969  ^^tment  of  the  PY  1970  Defense  Appropria-  decision  to  deploy  Safeguard  that  concerned 
mnne\  The  Sentinel  monev  was  in  broad  tlon  Act.  On-.site  survey,  exploratory  excava-  ^  number  of  Senators  had  to  do  with  the 
"in"rti  lllr.n.1  for^^lLTi  V,rct/,^^f  "°"  *"'*  engineering  has  been  underway  effect  of  an  initial  deplovment  on  the  talks 
geneial  language  for  a  missile  system  of  since  9  October  1969  on  the  Phase  1  sites  now  underway  in  Helsinki.  It  was  my  view 
an  anti-ballistic-missile  type.  I  will  get  only.  t^en.  and  it  remains  mv  view  now.  that 
tlie  bcok  and  page  number  for  the  Sena-  4.  The  Army  will  continue  to  withhold  any  the  only  way  to  approach  the  negotiation 
tor.  I  believe  that  he  has  raised  a  good  survey  and  selection  of  Phase  2  sites  until  of  umits  on  ABM  and  other  strategic  systems 
point  It  is  not  miusual  for  language  as  after  congressional  action  is  completed  on  ^^^  to  place  in  the  President's  hands  a  con- 
broad  as  this  to  be  intei-preted  as  being  ^^^  ^^  *^''°  Defense  Appropriation  Bill.  The  ^rete  program  demonstrating  our  determi- 
subifCt  to  the  continuing  resolution  Army  then  proposes  to  conduct  prellminan,'  nation  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  our  land- 

\w  TrTTTTxrnPT?   TTio^fho  QonQf/,',-n.in  surveys  and  site  investigations  as  necessary  based   missiles,   our   bomber   bases   and   the 

.ur  E^xxL^iNLJiLrt.  inenineJ>ena[orwm  ^^  ^^y^^   tentative   selection   of   appropriate  national  command  authoritv  in  Washington. 

nave  mat  printed  in  tneKECORD.-'  locations  for  each  of  the  remaining  Phase  2  ^hat    Incentive    would    the   Soviets   have 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes ;  if  not  this  evening,  sites.  had  to  consider  seriously  limitations  on  their 

I  u  ill  place  it  in  the  Record  at  the  earliest          a.  Safeguard  sites  win  generally  be  in  re-  offensive  forces  if   we  were  to  refrain  from 

possible  time.  mote  locations,  outside  metropolitan  areas,  undertaking  a  limited,  defensive  deployment 

Mr.  President,  during  the  ABM  discus-          b.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  site  for  de-  capable   of   frustrating   any    advantage   that 

sion  last  summer,  some  concern  was  ex-  fense  of  the  National   command   Authority  might  result  from  their  proliferation  of  SS-9 

pressed  about  the  fact  that  the  Armv  as      (NCAI    in  Washington.  D.C.  the  Safeguard  missiles?    And    whv    should    they    entertain 

a  matter  of  law  roiilri  nroceed   nnri  nr  capability  must  be  pro^^ded  close  to  the  city  limitations  on  t/iezr  efforts  to  develop  an  ABM 

a  mauei   01   law   couia  proceea  ana  ac-  ^^  ^^  ^^    j^^  protection  to  the  NCA.  At  the  capabilitv  if  we  were  to  unUaterallv  abandon 

quire  real  estate  for  the  phase  1  portion  present   time,   no   final   nor  tentative   Safe-  our  oun  efforts? 

of  Safeguard  since  authority  and  funds  guard  site  in  the  Washington  area  has  been  so  our  preparation  for  the  Helsinki  talks 

were  enacted  in  fiscal  year  1969  for  this  chosen  nor  have  the  field  surveys  been  con-  assumed   a   firm  commitment   to  Safeguard 

purpose.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  <  Mr.  ducted    which    wouid    be    a    necessary    pre-  as  a  phased,  flexible  deployment,  consistent 

Spongi    expressed    to    be   some   concern  requisite    to    selection,    if    a    site    is    later  %'ith   President   Nixon  s   intention   to   make 

over  this  matter.  Insofar  as  I  am  con-  approved   for  the   Washington   area,   it   will  an    annual    review    taking    account    of    the 

cprnpri    thp  .cjifpminrrl  nrrmram  nnnrovprt  consist  of  a  Missile  Site  Radar  and  a  Spartan  threat,  technical  developments,  and  the  dip- 

nrtheauSLation  billfor  fiLa/v^^^^^  '''"^  ^'^'"'^^  "^*^""  ^'^'^  '^'  ^P""'  "'"''  ""^  1°'"^^''=  ^°"^^''^'  i^^'^dlng  the  SALT  talks. 

\l-n       ^^^'^°\^^^^°^  Dill  1  or  nscai  year  i^p^ted  reasonablv  close  to  the  site  defended:  i  am  pleased  at  the  earlv  Indications  that 

iJiO,  and  in  tne  appropriation  bill,  rep-  )„  this  case,  the  NCA.  The  spartan  can  be  the  negotiations  in  Helsinki  have  indeed  been 

resents  an  intent  that  the  Army  should      located  in  a  second  field  at  a  much  greater  serious  and  business-like.  These  are  perhaps 

not   proceed  beyond  phase   1   insofar  as  distance  from  the  site  to  be  protected.  the  most  complex  negotiations  in  the  long 

site  acquisition  is  concerned.                                    5.  Plnal  selection  of  any  Phase  2  site  and  and  often  discouraging  history  of  the  effort 

Tlie  Army  has  furnished  a  fact  sheet,  submission  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  to  limit  armaments,  and  I  am  certain  that 

dated  December  12    1969    which  in  effect      congress  of  a  real  estate  acquisition  report  ^e  all  welcome  the  constructive  atmosphere 

states    that    other"  than"  siii-\-pvinp    nnri      covering   the    site   will    be   dependent    upon  that  has  attended  their  openinc. 

sfPinvP^HLtinn/ thprrjn^h^^^^                      anproval  bv  the  President  cf  a  Phase  2  de-  But    the    crucial    consideration    in    these 

Site  imestigations  there  Will  be  no  action      pi^^ent   requiring   that   site,   m   any  ca-^e.  talks-and    the    fact    that    makes    them    so 

on  imase  ^  real  estate  sites.                                 however,  acquisition  of  land  will  be  withheld  complex — is  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  an 

In   other   words,    until    Congress   spe-      pending  Congressional  authorization  of  the  agreement  on  strateeic  armaments  in  a  situ- 

cifically  authorizes  phase  2,  there  will  be      additional  deployments  involved.  ation  where  every  element  of  our  respective 

no  real  estate  acquisition  for  these  sites.         .,     orrrcn^TXTTo    i^n,.   ri^»o^^«r,f    t  ir,,.Uo  deterrent  forces  is  related  to  every  other  ele- 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^J^l'  ^^^^^^^-.^'^f'^Ti^"!,' i^^'j^  "lent-where  no  single  system  can  be  con- 
sent to  hav-  the  fact  sheet  urinted  in  ^^^  Senate  s  special  attention  to  the  fact  ^jdered  in  isolation.  Thus  our  ABM  defenses 
the  Record                                   Pnnted  in     ^^^^  ^^^  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  are  cntically  related  to  Soviet  oSensive  de- 

There    heinL'    no    nhiprtion     thP    fapf     JACKSON^ .  a  very  valuable  member  of  the  pioyments.  to  the  extent,  size  and  accuracy  of 

nt.iuKD.  as  loiiows.                                               forceful     remarks     oreoared     for     that  intercept  systems. 

Phase  2  SrrE  Selection  Activities              lorceiui     remarKS     preparea     lor     mat  ^^  ^_.  ^^.^  ._^^^^.  ^^  interrelated  systems  that 

1    Pl.n«;  for  the  nhrsed  Kftfesjiiarrf  dpniov-      PUrpose.  j.^^^    determined    the    nature    of    the    SALT 

meat    announced    bv    the    President   on    14         However,  the  Senator  was  called  home  talks-in  which  we  and  the  Soviets  have  been 

March   1969   provided   for  the  selection   and      on  account  of  the  passing  of  a  very  Close  building  toward  identifying  areas  in  which 

acquisition  of  all  twelve  sites  although  con-      and  dear  relative  and  could  not  be  with  accommodation  is  possib'e  in  the  interests 

siruction  and  deployment  was  to  be  under-      us  today.  of  stabilizing  our  respective  deterrent  forces. 
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Decern  her  ir>,  l9f!o 


One  cnicta:  element  in  '.he  fraiftle  structure 
of  these  deliberations  h.ts  been  the  relatlon- 
Hhlp  between  Soviet  (iffeoslve  f.-irces.  on  the 
■  •ne  hand  md  the  Safeguard  response  to 
'heir  rapu!  proliferation  "n  'he  n'her  In 
'.his  connection,  the  planned  deployment  of 
Safeguard  '.s  the  President'^  trump  card  in 
the  effort  of  our  negotiators  to  bring  a  h&lt 
to  the  serli:>u8ly  destabilizing  continued 
hulld-up  "f  S<ivlet  .iffenslve  [X)wer  For  If 
Safegtiard  conveys  xnv  mes&iige  to  the  Soviet 
Union  It  13  thLs  'We  are  :\ot  prepared  to 
sit  by  while  you  continue  to  deploy  otTenslve 
.■nlsslles  We  .\re  determined  t<>  pnitect  our 
deterrent  force  The  extent  of  the  protection 
we  require  !s  related  to  the  size  -md  nature 
of  vour  f  Tces  The  limits  you  place  on  your 
offensive  forces  will  determine  the  limits  we 
are  able  ui  place  on  'lur  defensive  deploy- 
ments." That  Is  what  Safeguard  says  to  the 
Soviets. 

Safeguard,  then,  Is  a  central  element  In 
the  HALT  t  lilts  Without  It.  not  only  would 
our  capacity  to  ;UTlve  nt  limits  on  offensive 
power  be  serlovisly  diminished,  but  our  ef- 
fort to  control  ABM  Itself  would  be  hope- 
lessly frustrated  Por  It  Is  almof^t  certainly 
the  case  that  the  Soviets  like  ourselves,  must 
prepare  fijr  the  dav  when  the  Chinese  are 
capuiile  r>^_  launching  nuclear  weapons  .it 
their  h  >meland  The  Soviets  appreciate  this 
fact;  'heir  record  on  ABM  !s  clear  They  have 
consistently  favored  defensive  systems,  in 
their  military  doctrine  and  their  public  pro- 
nouncements They  have  deployed  \  system 
around  .Vtuscow  They  are  engaged  in  exten- 
-slve  research  .vnd  development  with  ii  view 
'o  improving  'heir  present  ABM  capability 
And  thev  possess  an  extensive  network  of 
surface  to  air  mLssiles  that  could  well  rrnn 
the  basis  for  .in  upgraded  system  with  sig- 
nificant r-apabllltles  to  intercept  .vime  bal- 
listic  missiles 

Our  efforts  to  coastrUn  'hese  develop- 
ments— to  contain  them  within  stabilizing 
llmlts-nre  postulated  on  a  ci>ncrete.  visible 
and  limited  deployment  of  <:iur  own  Without 
Safeguard  as  a  base  system  Indicating  our  re- 
quirements, the  t^ics  might  well  end  without 
esuibllshed  parameters  to  guide  the  future 
development  '  f  rlefenslve  systems  tor  pro- 
'ectlon  fp>m  <'merg1ng  nuclear  powers 

The  situation  we  face  today  Is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
rounded the  debate  In  the  Senate  on  the 
rnlUtarv  luthorizatlon  bill  this  ^ummer  I 
tr\ist  that  even  those  Senatnrs  who  opposed 
Safeguard  in  August  will  recognize  that  our 
Commitment  to  it  is  .an  Inextricable  part  of 
our  negotiating  poeture  in  Helsinki  To  with- 
draw now  the  support  that  was  approved  in 
August  would  not  i.'nly  weaken  catastrophl- 
cally  our  p<-«itlon  In  the  talk."!  It  would  en- 
coiirage  the  Soviets  In  the  belief  that  delay 
and  procra-stinatlon  will  enable  them  to 
capitalize  on  the  hesitancy  to  maintain  our 
military  position  In  the  strategic  balance. 

Those  Senators  who  are  'oday  considering 
whether  to  deny  the  President  a  system  he 
consider*  essential  to  our  p<jsltlon  In  the 
SALT  talks — or  to  substantially  cut  the 
funds  for  Safeguard  and  delay  It  further — 
must  recognize  that.  In  so  doing,  they  must 
be.ir  responsibility  for  any  failure  In  Hel- 
sinki or  Vienna  that  might  result  from  the 
collapse  of  our  position  there  Por  this  is 
what  is  at  f^ take-  quite  apart  from  the  stra- 
tegic imp  irtance  of  Safeguard  In  the  event 
•hat    the   talks   fall   for   other   reasons 

Many  'pponents  of  Safeguard  were  argu- 
ing this  summer  that  we  must  take  care  not 
to  prejudice  the  opportunity  for  a  successful 
round  <ji  arms  negotiations  We  were  urged 
to  treat  the  -Soviet  Union  gingerly — to  refrain 
from  a  deployment  that  would  create  111- 
feeling  on  the  eve  of  the  talks  I  can  And 
nothing  m  the  history  of  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  that  suggests  they  are  Influ- 
etued  by  anything  other  than  their  calcula- 
tion of  advantage  TTiey  are  not  subtle  They 
do  not  determine  their  military  posture  by 


reffrence  to  vague  conceptions  of  "good 
will  ■  They  neither  give  nor  expect  to  receive 
gesture^  of  kindness  What  more  convincing 
proof  .)f  this  view  could  I  bring  to  bear  than 
til  point  out  that  their  unprecedented  hulld- 
up  of  .strategic  nuclear  forces  remains  un- 
abated since  the  s\immer.  and  since  the  'jilks 
In  Helsinki  began  In  November""  Not  a  single 
Soviet  program  has  been  slowed  down  On 
the  contrary  there  are  grave  Indlc  itlons  that 
they  have  In  the  development  stage  weapons 
that  win  take  them  far  beyond  the  parity 
some  claim  they  seek 

All  across  the  bo  ird  the  latest  Intelligence 
Is  bleak  In  submarines  of  the  Polaris  type 
and  their  associated  missiles.  In  land-based 
missiles  with  enormous  niegatonnage  and 
Improving  accuracy.  In  the  development  of 
.\BM  systems  'he  Soviets  arc  pursuing  an 
aggressive  and  generously  funded  program  of 
expansion  In  some  areas  they  are  developing 
multiple  systems  designed  for  the  same  oper- 
ational mission,  presumably  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  selecting  among  prototypes  In  order 
to  deploy  the   most  effective   version. 

If  the  Soviets  genuinely  desire  a  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  stj-ateglc  balance  thev  will  nego- 
tiate limits  in  the  SALT  'alks  that  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  requirements,  for  strategic 
stability.  While  we  must  hope  that  they 
fully  Intend  to  do  .so  we  must  recognize  the 
grave  consequences  of  leading  them  to  be- 
lieve that  they  need  not  negotiate — that 
rather  than  .ibandon  their  continuing  of- 
fensive deploymen'jj  'hey  can  trust  tn  our 
reluctance  to  make  the  necessivry  sacrifices 
to  insure  c>ur  own  security 

These  disturbing  developments,  coupled 
with  the  dellCLi'^  state  of  the  negotiations 
in  Helsinki,  force  us  tii  view  the  decision  to 
deploy  Safeguard  In  a  new  light  No  longer 
Is  the  Issue  one  in  which  the  international 
implications  ire  tangential  they  are  direct 
They  are  Immediate 

\  weakening  todav  'f  the  decision  made 
In  the  Senate  In  August  would  undermine 
the  President  In  Helsinki  and  strengthen 
those  voices  In  the  Kremlin  that  have  been 
promoting  the  unrestrained  expansion  of  .So- 
viet strategic  power  This  vacillation  would 
be  a  clear  Indication  to  the  Soviets  that  we 
lack  the  will  and  resolve  to  provide  for  our 
own  defense  Such  in  "on-agaln.  off-.igaln" 
approach  to  fundamental  questions  of  stra- 
tegic pKieture  far  from  eliciting  reasonable 
uid  mutually  desirable  concessions  from,  the 
Soviets,  encourages  their  intransigence  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  next  "off-  again" 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  Prpsident,  during  the 
(?ourse  of  the  .ARM  debate  I  pnmtrd  nut 
that  the  lonzer  the  dehate  continued  and 
the  longer  it  rook  to  tet  an  authorization 
and  '^ub.sequent  appropriation,  we  rould 
expect  some  ajipreriation  in  cost  Thi-s  is 
a  matter  that  was  brought  up  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  a 
moment  ago  I  think  it  is  easilv  explained. 
I  think  the  rielav  in  getting  the  appro- 
priation bill  passed  arrnunt.s  for  .some  of 
the  increase  In  the  long-range  cast  It 
does  not.  however,  affect  the  amount  of 
monev  that  presently  appears  in  'he  ap- 
propriation bill  It  does  not  mean  one 
more  dime  will  be  appropriated 

I  ask  urianimoas  ( onsent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  thi.s  tjoint  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  matter  of  in- 
creased cast,  which  amounts  to  about  6 
percent 

There  being  no  obje<-tion,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  latest  formal  cost  estimates  on  Safe- 
guard tranamltted  to  Congress  were  ones 
giving  information  as  of  30  June  1969  These 
were  sent  to  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  Appro- 
priations   and    .\rmed    Services    Committees 


In  mid-October  as  one  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  quarterly.  Program  Status  Reports 
sometimes  called  Selected  Acquisition  Re- 
fKirts  •■  That  Program  Status  Report  on  S.ifp. 
guard  carried  $4  185  B  as  the  Department 
i>f  Defen.se  cost  of  Safeguard.  This  cost 
included  the  total  funding  requirement  .'or 
Research  Development.  Test  and  Enginoer- 
mg  I  RDT&E)  .  military  construction  iMr.-\i. 
^iiid  procurement  and  chtHrkout  iPEMAi  us 
of  HO  June  1969  The.se  were  the  estima-fd 
costs  for  RDT&E.  PEMA  and  MCA  for  iie 
seven-vcar  period  FY  TiH  thr\i  FY  74.  the  tme 
when  the  final  Phase  1  site  would  be  readv 
Later  In  testimony  to  the  Hou.se  .Appro. 
prlatlons  Committee  on  17  November,  -lie 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  presented  a  tabular 
listing  entitled  Selected  Acquisition  Report 
on  34  .Major  Weapon  Systems,  June  30  I  169. 
Cost  Summary"  which  showed  this  s;ime 
flgtire  for  the  Safeguard,  Department  df 
Defense  costs 

The  next  Program  Status  Report  on  he 
-Safeguard  program  Is  now  in  Its  tm.il  s.  ^e 
of  review  by  the  Department  of  Dcfcn.se 
and  win  show  the  program  costs  tipduted  to 
be  as  of  30  November  1969  It  will  be  for- 
warded verv  shortly  to  the  Chairman  <  ;  the 
Armed  Services  and  .\pproprlatlons  Ci.ni!;i::. 
tee  The  Report  will  show  a  cost  lncrea.se  <  •, er 
the  earlier  Safeguard  reports  The  t.)Ui 
increase  will  be  *277  M  to  $4462  M  total;  or 
a  percentage  increase  from  the  earlier  re- 
ported total  of  alwut  6^1  per  cent  This  lu- 
crease  Is  brought  about  by  three  things 

a  First,  the  largest  Is  the  Inflation  that  has 
occurred.  In  this  regard,  estimates  of  the  30 
June  report  were  based  i<n  the  price  levels  as 
of  31  De<-ember  1968  The  new  Program  St;!tus 
Report  has  been  updated  to  a  31  Decen^.ber 
1969  level  so  that  it  will  be  in  agreement  with 
the  budget  and  authorization  submissions 
for  FY  71  now  being  prepared  Approximately 
»I36  .M  of  the  »277  M  Is  due  to  this  price  i-vel 
change,  or  34  per  cent  of  the  earlier  rep  rted 
total   program  investment  costs 

b  Second,  the  Department  of  Defense  ias 
held  back  on  major  commitments  for  1  u- 
struction  and  procurement  until  after  ;,is- 
.sage  of  the  authorization  and  appropriatioa 
bills  This  has  necessitated  delaying  the  Ilnal 
Equipment  Readiness  Dat«s  of  the  Pha.se  1 
.'^.^FEOLWRD  complexes  by  3  months  Com- 
pletion of  deployment  of  the  second 
site  complex  is  now  delayed  from  the 
earlier  .scheduled  July  1974  to  Octuber 
1974  In  other  words.  It  has  stret<  lied 
•  nit  the  deployment  and  the  period  over 
which  our  production  engineering  base  Is 
main'amed  This  stretchout  has  caused  ua 
increase  of  S35  M  or  1' ,  per  cent  of  the  cm- 
Her  reported  total  program  Investment  csts. 

c  Finally,  and  the  .second  largest,  the  PtiD 
has  continued  analysis  and  refinement  <  I  tiie 
estimates  prepared  at  and  shortly  after  'he 
March  14  announcement  of  the  S.AFEGUARD 
program.  Certain  changes  In  the  estimates  of 
several  line  Items  have  been  brought  ahc  iit 
by  this  further  estimation  and  study  and  a 
few  necessary  design  changes  have  been  made. 
These  together  account  for  $86  M  of  the  in- 
crease, or  about  _'  per  cent  of  the  earlier  .""e- 
ported  total  investment  costs. 

d.  In  summary  then  the  total  cost  incrc.ise 
shown  in  the  next  Program  Status  Report 
will  be  one  of  about  e*.,  per  cent  of  which 
nearly  3'  ,  per  cent  or  half  Is  due  to  inflation: 
Hj  per  cent  due  to  stretchout:  and.  2  per 
cent  due  to  de.sign  and  estimate  changes 

Mr  TOWER  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinRUished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi '  Mr.  Stennis  > .  1  think  one  of  the 
major  features  of  the  debate  had  beiore 
was  that  if  we  passed  favorably  on  the 
ABM.  it  would  delay  prospect  of  the 
SALT  talks  That  has  been  disproven  by 
the  fact  that  not  too  long  after  we  acted 
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favorably  on  the  ABM,  SALT  talks  began 
and  are  now  in  progress. 

I  know  the  President  feels  his  hand 
would  be  vastly  strengthened  in  the 
S.'VLT  talks  if  we  acted  favorably  here  on 
the  ABM  appropriation.  I  think  those 
who  desperately  want  the  SALT  talks  to 
succeed — and  I  am  one  of  them — should 
be  in  the  position  of  supporting  the  ap- 
propriation on  ABM  and  should  oppose 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine. 

.^s  I  say,  I  think  it  is  essential  to  the 
c  mtinued  success,  or  any  degree  of  suc- 
ce.ss.  or  anticipated  success,  on  our  part 
in  the  SALT  talks,  that  we  do  this,  be- 
cause It  puts  us  in  the  right  kind  of  stra- 
tegic position  for  us  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  Soviets  on  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  again  express  my  great 
esteem  for  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
c.innot  think  of  anyone  I  would  rather 
r.ot  oppose  on  an  amendment,  but  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  approve  this  appropriation 
to  proceed  with  the  ABM. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  Important  weapon  the  Pentagon 
can  develop,  in  my  judgment,  that  would 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  a  nuclear  war  is  an 
antiballistic  missile  system.  This  is  not 
a  weapon  that  will  send  a  missile  across 
the  ocean  and  kill  people  and  destroy 
property.  It  is  purely  a  defensive  weapon. 

If  the  Soviets — and  they  are  the  threat 
to  the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
tiday — should  send  missiles  over  here 
and  we  have  an  ABM  system,  we  will  be 
thankful  that  we  do  have  a  system  to 
intervene  those  missiles.  If  the  Soviets  do 
not  send  missiles  over  here,  then  we  have 
deterred  such  an  attack  and  can  be  even 
more  thankful. 

Mr  President.  I  regret  that  I  am  on 
the  opposing  side  from  my  distinguished 
leader  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  and  beautiful  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  but  I  hope  the  Senate 
In  this  case  will  follow  the  committee  and 
appiove  the  ABM  system, 

I  had  prepared  an  hour  and  a  half 
speech,  but  I  have  boiled  it  down  to  14 
minutes. 

What  does  the  Safeguard  system  do? 

First.  The  Safeguard  protects  our 
ICBM's,  thereby  guaranteeing  to  an  ag- 
pr('s.sor  that  the  United  States  would  re- 
tain the  power  of  retaliation  if  attacked. 

Second.  The  Safeguard  posture  avoids 
the  suijpestion  that  we  may  be  preparing 
for  a  lirst  strike,  as  might  happen  if  our 
posture  appeared  to  be  that  of  protecting 
our  cities  against  retaliation. 

Third,  It  provides  early  warning  and 
area  defense  of  our  bomber  bases,  by 
protecting  against  a  FOBS  strike  coming 
from  the  south.  The  FOBS  is  the  frac- 
tional orbital  bombing  system,  a  satellite, 
which  the  Soviets  have  tested. 

Fourth.  It  provides  an  increased  pro- 
tection against  Soviet  increased  deploy- 
ment of  submarine-launched  ballistic 
mis.siles. 

Fifth  It  protects  against  the  acci- 
dental firing  of  a  few  missiles  by  the 
Soviets. 

Sixth,  It  will  be  relatively  cheaper  In 
the  initial  phases,  giving  time  to  work 
out  any  bugs  before  full  deployment. 

Seventh.  It  gives  the  President  time  to 
see  whether  the  Soviets  are  serious  about 


negotiations,  while  not  delaying  protec- 
tion. 

Eighth.  It  provides  reasonable  protec- 
tion against  the  capability  the  Chinese 
will  have  by  the  mid-1970's. 

Ninth.  It  gives  the  United  States  a  pro- 
tection which  is  similar  to  the  protection 
which  the  Soviets  have  had  for  6  years. 

Tenth.  It  help>s  to  reestablish  the 
sjmimetry  of  the  strategic  balance.  The 
Soviets  have  increased  their  offensive 
capability.  They  have  more  ICBM's  in 
being  and  under  construction  than  we 
do,  and  they  are  beginning  a  rapid  build- 
up of  nuclear  submarines. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  this 
program.  Critics  have  raised  the  point 
that  it  will  not  work.  I  will  simply  say 
that  the  parts  have  all  been  tested,  ex- 
cept the  perimeter  acquisition  radar,  and 
all  the  component  parts  have  been  tested 
individually,  with  the  exception  of  that 
particular  one. 

Some  critics  say  it  costs  too  much.  My 
answer  to  that  is  that  the  cost  as  given 
here,  $779.4  million  and  in  the  military 
construction  bill,  which  includes  $14.1 
million,  is  less  than  $800  million.  This  is 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  military  budg- 
et, and  it  is  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  we  spend  on  welfare. 

Some  critics  say  it  will  escalate  the 
arms  race.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  the 
Soviets  have  it  and  they  did  not  think  it 
would  escalate  the  arms  race. 

Some  critics  say  we  have  the  sub- 
marines that  can  laimch  ballistic  missiles 
and  the  B-52's  if  the  ICBM's  are  de- 
stroyed, and  we  do  not  need  the  ABM.  My 
answer  is  that  we  need  a  mix  of  systems 
and  we  must  not  rely  on  any  one  system. 

Some  critics  say  we  can  rely  on  an 
ICBM  deterrent.  My  answer  to  that  is  if 
the  ICBM  fails  to  deter,  there  is  no 
option  then  but  a  nuclear  war. 

Some  critics  say  that  it  will  delay  arms 
control.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  the 
Soviets  asked  for  arms  control  talks 
when  the  ABM  was  armounced.  In  other 
words,  the  more  powerful  we  are  mili- 
tarily the  nearer  we  will  come  to  getting 
arms  control  than  if  we  are  weaker  mili- 
tarily or  we  do  not  have  the  ABM. 

Some  critics  say  the  Soviets  have  good 
intentions.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  we 
must  plan  for  capability,  not  intentions, 
although  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  belief 
that  the  Soviets  have  good  intentions.  My 
answer  to  that  is  that  we  must  plan  for 
capability,  not  intentions,  although  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  the 
Soviets  have  good  intentions,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  show  they  have 
changed  their  goal  of  world  domination, 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  of  some- 
thing of  the  Soviet  capability.  If  we  ever 
had  any  doubts  about  the  Soviet  desire 
for  power,  the  past  year  or  so  should 
have  cast  those  doubts  away,  because  the 
age  of  U.S.  strategic  superiority  has 
passed.  The  age  of  parity  has  passed.  In 
the  past  few  months,  the  Soviets  have 
dramatically  stepped  up  their  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  offensive 
weapons.  Listen  to  thisi  At  the  present 
time,  the  Soviets  have  1,140  ICBM's;  we 
have  1,056.  Within  the  time  frame  of  5 
years,  necessary  to  get  the  Safeguard 
ABM  in  operation,  the  Soviets  will  have 


the  capability  of  deploying  2,500  ICBM's. 
In  5  years,  the  U.S.  plans  to  have  1,056 
ICBM's. 

Whether  the  Soviets  will  exercise 
their  capability  to  produce  2,500  ICBM's 
in  5  years  is  beside  the  point.  We  cannot 
afford  to  second-guess  about  intentions. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Soviets  did  not 
stop  at  parity,  as  many  predicted. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  been  con- 
centrating production  on  the  super-size 
SS-9  offensive  missiles,  capable  of  car- 
rying up  to  a  25-megaton  warhead  or 
three  warheads  of  10  megatons  each. 
One  megaton  is  equivalent  to  50  times 
the  explosive  power  of  the  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  says  that  the  Soviets  now 
have  200  SS-99's  and  will  have  500  with- 
in the  time  frame  we  need  to  get  our 
ABM  deployed. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Soviets  are 
building  one  Polaris-type  submarine  a 
month.  At  this  rate,  the  Soviets  have  the 
capability  to  exceed  the  656  U.S.  Polaris 
missiles  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971. 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  Navy  has  a  2-to- 
1  nuclear  advantage  over  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  attack  submarines.  The  most  effec- 
tive weapon  against  a  nuclear  subma- 
rine is  the  attack  submarine.  The  U.S. 
position  is  even  worse  when  we  con- 
sider that  nearly  half  of  our  attack  sub- 
marines are  of  World  War  II  construc- 
tion, while  almost  all  the  Soviet  attack 
submarines  have  been  built  within  the 
past  14  years. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Soviets  are 
testing  the  FOBS,  or  the  fractional  or- 
bital bombing  system.  If  the  same  ve- 
hicle with  refinements  is  launched  at 
a  different  angle,  then  the  FOBS  can 
become  a  full  orbital  bomb.  The  United 
States  has  rejected  the  development  of 
such  a  system. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Soviets  have 
700  medium  and  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles  deployed  against  tar- 
gets in  NATO  countries.  The  United 
States  has  no  MRBM's  or  IRBM's  de- 
ployed against  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
cause of  our  commitments  to  NATO. 
any  assessment  of  the  strategic  balance 
must  take  into  the  equation  the 
RniBM's  and  IRBM's.  The  combined 
total  of  ICBM's,  IRBM's.  MRBM's  and 
SLBM's  is  2,750  for  the  Soviet  Union  as 
against   1.710   for   the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Soviets  have 
had  an  ABM  system  in  operation  for  6 
years.  The  Soviet  ABM  is  now  in  its  third 
generation  of  improvement.  Each  time  it 
has  been  carefully  evaluated  and  tested 
before  the  new  deployments  were  author- 
ized. I  cannot  believe  that  the  Soviets 
would  continue  to  deploy  system  after 
system  in  their  ABM  defenses  if  their 
ABM  was,  in  the  words  of  one  critic,  "A 
bunch  of  junk."  I  think  that  the  Soviet 
scientists  and  military  experts  who  ac- 
tually had  the  opportunity  to  test  and 
evaluate  the  equipment  on  the  spot  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  equipment  than  those  who 
have  only  guesses  to  go  by. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  gone  beyond  anti-ballistic- 
missile  defenses  and  are  testing  anti- 
space  defenses  designed   to   immobilize 
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satellites  Since  the  function  of  the  US. 
satellites  in  space  is  to  monitor  prppara- 
tlons  around  the  Soviet  ICBM  sites.  It 
Is  clear  that  ".ve  'Aould  be  in  a  dangerous 
situation  if  the  Soviets  achieve  an  effec- 
tive way  to  counteract  our  intelhgence- 
carr>'ing  satellites. 

To  sum  up  the  Soviet  capabilities,  the 
Soviets  are  devoting  70  percent  of  their 
militan,-  budget  to  strategic  forces.  Sec- 
retary Laird  says  that  they  are  out- 
spending  the  United  States  at  the  ratio 
of  $3  to  every  S2  which  we  .spend  In  1968. 
the  Soviets  pas.sed  the  United  States  in 
expenditures  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  fiscal  1970.  the  United  States 
will  spend  about  $15  billion  for  R  &  D. 
The  consensu*;  of  experts  on  the  Soviet 
economy  ;s  that  in  the  same  i^riod  the 
U.SS.R.  will  spend  between  Sl.i  and  S20 
billion  for  research  and  development 

SOVIETS    i;.")ALS 

In  closing,  the  question  remains, 
then,  as  to  why  the  Soviets  are  putting 
on  such  a  tremendous  push  in  weapons 
development.  Up  to  this  point.  I  have 
said  nttle  -JTbout  Soviet  intentions.  Oi'r 
military  planners  must  plan  on  the 
basis  of  their  capability  We  must  plan 
to  m.eet  the  Soviet  capability  not  onlv 
at  the  iJresent  time,  but  5  years  from 
now  Historically,  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  under-estimated  the  Soviet 
intentions  and  capabilities  on  critical 
offensive  item.,  such  as  Soviet  develop- 
ment of  the  A-bomb.  H-bomb,  and  ad- 
vanced jet  ?ngines.  long-range  turbo 
prop  bombers,  airborne  intercept  radar 
and  large-scale  production  of  enriched 
fissionable  material  At  the  same  time, 
the  Soviets  have  never  displayed  any 
.serious  interest  in  bilateral  arms  con- 
trol agreements  which  would  include 
effective  on-site   inspection 

But  in  the  iong  rim.  in  the  light  of 
such  developments,  it  would  be  folly  not 
to  consider  ihem  as  expressions  of  the 
Soviet  drive  lo"  world  domination 

The  Soviets  have  always  proclaimed 
that  they  would  triumph  over  the  West 
and  they  continue  to  prepare  for  that 
outcome.  As  recently  as  April  21.  Gen. 
Alexei  Yepishev.  Head  of  the  Main  Po- 
litical .'\dministration  of  the  Soviet 
Defense  Ministry,  laid  down  the  party 
line  for  all  to  follow.  Yepishev  is  a  close 
friend  of  Brezhnev  and  he  wrote  in  the 
offl'.ial  journal  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  Central  Committee.  His  ar- 
ticle clearly  expresses  the  highest  policy 
sanction. 

Echoing  the  speeches  of  Khrushchev. 
Yepishev  declared  that  "The  imperial- 
ists are  hypocritically  preparing  for 
new   world   war  .    and   he   warned 

.A  third  world  %'ar,  !f  imperialism  1.5  al- 
lowed to  start  one.  would  be  the  decisive 
class  conflict  between  two  antagonistic  so- 
cial systems 

He   .said   that   such   a   conflict   would 
guarantee  the  construction  of  socialism 
and  communism  "  Finally,  he  said: 

Such  a  war  would  be  a  continuation  ot 
the  criminal  reactionary  aggressive  policies 
of  imperialists  .  Prom  the  .side  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  a  legal  and  Justi- 
fied counter-action  to  aggression 

I  submit  that  this  is  the  voice  of  the 
Soviet   Union  that  has  been   preparing 


for  war.  that  has  continued  a  tough  drive 
to  achieve  strategic  militar>'  sujierioiity. 
In  view  of  such  an  attitude,  it  \\ould  be 
folly  not  to  consider  the  deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  ABM  System  to  be  e.s.sen- 
tial  to  our  Nations  security. 

I  hope  the  amendment  uf  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  will  be 
defeated. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  Mr  President. 
I  hope  there  w  ill  not  be  a  motion  to  table 
this  amendment.  lor  that  would  confu.se 
the  issue  Instead,  I  uoiild  a.sk  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  the  clear-cut  ,ind  direct  thjnc 
by  clearlv  voting  this  amendment  up  or 
down  on  the  merits,  rather  than  on  a 
parliamentary  maneuver  that  merely 
confu.ses  the  i.ssue 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  just  to 
make  certain  that  everv'one  under- 
stands— and  I  shall  not  make  a  motion 
to  table — this  amendment  would  strike 
out  all  the  money  in  the  bill,  including 
research  and  development,  except  funds 
for  personnel  The  Senator  from  Maine 
has  explained  tliat  point,  but  other  Sen- 
ators have  since  come  into  the  Chamber 

This  IS  a  sweeping  iimendment  that 
takes  out  everything  except  personnel,  as 
the  Senator  has  related  I  hoix-  the 
amendment  will  be  defcau>d 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Missi.s-sippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS   I  yield 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  Is  it  not  clear 
that  there  is  research  and  development 
money,  a  classified  item  but  a  substantial 
part  of  the  $212  million  for  the  Nike-X 
advance  development' 

Mr  STENNIS  Nike-X:" 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine  Advance  de- 
velopment 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  not  co\er  that. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  That  is  already 
m:  .so  there  is  a  .substantial  part  of  the 
.S212  million  available  that  is  in  the  bill 
for  research  and  development. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  that  was  a  part  of 
the  old  program.  That  could  be  used.  But 
I  mean  to  say  the  amendment  would  take 
out  all  the  research  and  development 
money  for  1970 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  It  takes  out  all 
the  research  at.d  development  money  on 
Safeguard,  but  not  on  other  develop- 
ments 

Mr.  STENNIS  That  is  right  It  takes 
out  the  R.  i  D  on  Safeguard,  but  not 
on  the  old  Nike  program. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr  HART.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the 
amendment  eliminates  the  money  for 
Safeguard? 

Mr  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  HART  There  is  in  the  bill,  how- 
ever, money  for  other  advanced  antibal- 
listic  missile  concepts? 

Mr.  STFJ^NIS  That  was  the  point  I 
was  making  It  takes  out  the  R.  &  D. 
money  for  Safeguard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 


.Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

■  >RDfR    (   F    t:l'SINFSS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  be- 
fore the  vote  is  taken  on  the  pending 
amendment,  I  should  like  to  make  a  sjje- 
cial  and  persona!  plea  to  all  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  after 
the  disposition  of  the  pending  bill,  they 
meet  duv.nstairs  m  room  S-128  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  p;llender>.  to  consider 
the  disposition,  finally  I  would  hope,  of 
the  HEW  appropriation  bill  and  ihe 
transportation  appropriation  bill 

I  make  that  plea  because  if  we  do  not 
do  .something  of  that  nature,  we  arc  not 
going  to  have  any  business  to  transact 
when  we  come  in  tomorrow  morning  We 
have  the  mi.stletoe  hanuint;  over  our 
heads.  And  we  have  the  threat  of  a  call- 
back if  we  are  not  finished  by  Christmas 
eve  I  would  like  to  get  mit  by  Clui.Mmas 
eve.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  the  Senate.  I 
think  we  can  make  it  before  that  date. 

I  think  the  pica  will  be  taken  to  heart. 
Anyone  whom  I  can  see  personally.  I  will 
ask  to  go  there,  and  I  hope  that  the 
chairman  will  do  the  same  with  respect 
to  anyone  whom  I  do  not  see 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  perfectly  all  right.  However,  we  have 
the  whole  HEW  appropriations  bill  li:i- 
ished  at  this  time.  There  are  two  items 
which  have  been  in  some  conflict.  With 
respect  to  the  .so-called  Whitten  amend- 
ment, we  have  seme  other  lan'.'uace.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  perfectly 
willing  this  afternoon  to  finish  that  mat- 
ter and  have  a  tune  I'mitation.  Ho\\e\er. 
because  of  the  way  the  defense  bill  went 
and  the  executive  se.s.sion  he  had  to  be 
up  here  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
had  to  be  up  here.  So.  we  got  everything 
ready 

We  thought  that  we  could  meet  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  rnd  have  1  hour 
in  which  to  finish  the  matter.  However, 
It  IS  perfectly  all  rifht  with  me  if  we  do 
it    tonight. 

As  long  as  we  have  to  be  here,  we  can 
meet  tonight  and  get  the  matter  com- 
pleted, if  it  IS  agreeable  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  is  very  agreeable 
with  him  and  also  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  MAGNT'SON  Then.  I  made  m.v 
usual  request.  When  we  finish  action  on 
the  pending  bill,  everybody  on  the  full 
comnuttee  will  please  report  down  in  the 
salt  mines. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  ex- 
planation of  my  vote  on  today's  ABM 
appropriations  amendment. 
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One  ot  the  most  fateful  issues  before 
us  as  a  people  at  the  present  time  is 
whether  or  not  we  should  prcweed  with 
the  constniction  of  an  ABM  system.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  complex  issue,  to  which 
there  is  no  easy  answer. 

Last  summer  we  engaged  here  in  the 
Senate  in  a  long  and  thorough  debate  of 
tiie  i.ssue.  When  the  roll  was  finally 
railed,  we  found  ourselves  evenly  divided. 

I  do  not  regard  this  vote  as  a  final 
Senate  pronouncement  on  the  issue.  Even 
it  It  had  been  more  decisive,  it  would  be 
proper,  in  my  view,  to  reexamine  the 
issue  at  a  later  date. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  now  is 
an  appropriate  time  for  such  a  reexami- 
nation. Due  to  the  pre.ss  of  business  upon 
us  as  the  holiday  season  approaches,  we 
simply  cannot  reopen  our  deliberations 
in  the  depth  which  our  responsibilities 
require.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  have 
decided  to  vote  against  today's  amend- 
ment. 

This  vote  should  be  interpreted  for 
what  it  is  and  no  more.  I  voted  last 
summer  against  the  administration's 
proposal  to  move  ahead  with  construc- 
tion of  the  Safeguard  system.  I  stand  on 
my  vote,  but  I  also  feel  we  should  abide 
at  this  time  with  the  result  of  last  simi- 
iner's  rolkall.  My  vote  today,  therefore, 
is  directed  aeainst  the  timeliness  rather 
than  the  substance  of  today's  amend- 
ment. I  simply  do  not  believe  that  it 
w  ould  be  proper  to  reopen  the  underlying 
issue  at  this  time. 

S.AtKr.r.\RD   li    NO   S.M-ECrARD 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Safc;.;uard  hard-point  ABM  is  a  system 
of  many  weaknesses.  Not  the  least  of 
tiiese  IS  the  missile  site  radar,  or  MSR, 
which  is  so  inadequate  as  to  invahdate 
the  entire  system. 

All  four  major  Safeguard  components 
are  earned  over  from  the  Sentinel  and 
Nike-X  city-dcfer.se  .systems;  none  are 
suitable  for  the  hard-point  defense  mis- 
sion. Let  us  consider  the  missile  site 
radar  as  an  example.  It  is  possible  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  mount  an  inexpen- 
.Mve  reliable  attack  on  the  MSR's  which 
would  render  the  entire  Safeguard  sys- 
tem inoperable. 

Because  of  its  high  cost — current  esti- 
mates run  at  about  S165  million  per 
copy — it  is  impractical  to  build  more 
tnan  one  MSR  for  each  Minuteman 
ICBM  farm.  An  MSR  is  nece.ssary  for  all 
ABM  interceptions.  Because  of  its  short 
ian:e.  there  is  no  overlap  between  MSR's. 
Thus,  desti'uction  of  a  Minuteman  farm's 
MSR  would  leave  that  farm  without 
ABM  i^rotection.  Destruction  of  all  12 
C'l  Safeguard  phase  2's  MSR's  would 
lender  the  entire  system  inoperable. 

Let  us  assume  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  will  be  70  percent  effective.  Even 
allowing  for  multiple  interceptor  firings 
at  a  single  Soviet  warhead,  this  is  a  gen- 
erous assumption  of  ABM  system  eflfec- 
tivene.ss  under  idea!  test  conditions.  In 
tiie  caiuext  of  a  real-lile  heavy  sophisti- 
cated surprise  attack,  it  is  extremely  gen- 
erous. 

The  following  three  estimates  of  Soviet 
offensive  missile  capability  are  based  on 
otTicial  Pentagon  statements.  If,  in  fact, 
tlie  Soviet  capability  is  not  as  great  as 
the  Pentagon  claims,  our  ICBM's  are  not 


seriously  threatened  and  we  do  not  need 
Safeguard.  If  the  Soviet  missile  capa- 
bility is  as  good  or  better  than  the  De- 
fense Department  claims.  Safeguard  will 
not  help  us,  as  I  shall  now  demonstrate. 

First,  let  us  assume  Soviet  missile  ac- 
curacy will  be  such  that  a  5-megaton 
warhead  will  have  a  95-percent  proba- 
bility of  destroying  a  hardened  ICBM 
silo.  Since  an  MSR  is  only  one-tenth  as 
"hard"  as  a  silo,  a  one-half  megaton 
warhead  will  have  a  95-percent  proba- 
bility of  destroying  an  MSR. 

Second.  Let  us  assume  20  percent  of 
the  Soviet  warheads  will  malfunction  at 
some  point. 

Third.  Let  us  assume  the  Soviet  SS-9 
missile  is  capable  of  carrying  a  single 
20-  to  25-megaton  warhead,  or  three  5- 
megaton  independently  targetable  MIRV 
warheads.  From  this  it  can  be  extrapo- 
lated that  an  SS-9  could  carry  10  one- 
half  megaton  warheads  and  have  some 
payload  left  over  for  penetration  aids. 

Applying  standard  statistical  proce- 
dures to  these  three  assumptions,  one 
can  calculate  that  an  attack  by  8  one- 
half  megaton  warheads  would  leave  a 
13-percent  probability  of  MSR  survival. 
An  attack  by  16  warheads  reduces  the 
probability  of  1.8  percent;  20  warheads 
reduce  it  to  a  negligible  0.7  percent. 

Dr.  Foster  of  the  Defense  Department 
has  estimated  the  cost  of  a  single  war- 
head SS-9  at  $30  million.  Based  on  this, 
a  10-warhead  MIRV  SS-9  might  cost  $35 
million.  Thus,  the  cost  of  destroying  an 
MSR  would  be  two  SS-9  missiles,  or  about 
$70  million.  The  entire  12-MSR  Safe- 
guard system,  which  will  cost  at  least 
$12  billion,  can  thus  be  rendered  inoper- 
able by  24  SS-9's  costing  a  total  of  $840 
million. 

So  each  dollar  we  spend  on  Safeguard 
can  be  neutralized  by  a  Soviet  expendi- 
ture of  7  cents.  Safeguard  is  a  poor  in- 
vestment indeed. 

Several  alternative  proposals  have 
been  suggested,  some  of  which  offer 
some  hope  of  economical  and  effective 
hardpoint  defense.  But  none  of  these 
have  any  major  components  in  common 
with  Safeguard.  Therefore,  if  we  even- 
tually decide  to  buUd  an  effective  ABM 
defense,  all  money  spent  on  Safeguard 
deployment  will  have  been  wasted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Smith-Cooper- 
Hart  amendment.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK  (when  his  name  was 
called » .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Miller).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SAXBE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr. 
MuNDT).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 


( Mr.  Russell  ) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF  'after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Jackson).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  negative'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  i  Mr.  Tydings  > .  If  he  were 
present  and  votin.g.  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman'.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Symington  > ,  the  Senator 
f ro.m  Maryland  <  Mr.  Tydings  • .  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Wil- 
liams* are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  i  Mr.  Jackson  i  is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  <  Mr.  Williams  )  is  joaired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Miller  >  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  i  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTi   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  '  Mr.  Cooper  i  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Miller)  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDTi  have  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

|No.  235Leg.] 
YEAS — 36 


Bayh 

Hart 

Moss 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Ca.se 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Church 

Hughes 

Pell 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Percy 

EaRleton 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Ellender 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Fulbnght 

Mathlas 

Riblcoff 

Goodell 

McCarthy 

Schwelker 

Gore 

McGovern 

Smith.  Maine 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Yarbo  rough 

Harris 

Montoya 
NAYS-^9 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Cannon 

Griffin 

Allen 

Cotton 

Gurney 

Allott 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Baker 

Dodd 

Holland 

Bellmon 

Dole 

HolUngs 

Bennett 

Domlnick 

Hruska 

Bible 

Eastland 

Jordan.  N.C. 

B0gL,S 

Ervin 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Burdick 

Faijinn 

Long 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Fong 

McClellan 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Goldwater 

McGee 
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Mclntyre 

Scott 

Thurmond 

Murphy 

Smith.  Ill 

Tower 

Packwrxxl 

Spon« 

WUUams.  Del 

P»8U->re 

St^nnls 

Young.  N  Dttk 

Pearson 

Stevens 

Prouty 

Talmad<e 

PRESENT    AND    OIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 

PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED— 8 
Cook,  for  Metcalf .  for 

Saxhe.  for  Man-fleld.  against 

MagnuBon.  for 

NOT  VOTING — 10 


Anderson 

Mundt 

Tydlnns 

C<xiper 

Rusaell 

Winiam.s.  N  J 

Jackaon 

Sparkman 

Miller 

Symlnk?t.in 

So  the  amendment  of  Mrs  Smith  of 
Maine  was  rejected 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNTTY  ACT 
AM'KNDMENTS  of  1969 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  3016. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
I S.  30161  to  provide  for  the  contmuation 
of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  to  au- 
thorize advance  funding  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Eco- 
iiomic  Opportunity  .Act  .Amendments  of 
1969' 

TITLE  I      EXTFNSION  OP  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  101  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  f^conomlc  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  for  which  there  are  no  separate 
authorizations  of  appropriations  In  such  Act. 
there  <ire  hereby  iiuthonzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated SI  563  000.000  for  the  Sscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  .such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971. 

Sec.  103.  Sections  161,  243,  321,  408.  615.  and 
835  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  1967"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  1969"  Section 
523  of  5uch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
June  30  1968.  .u.d  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ■  and  by  inser.iug  in  I;eu  thereof  June 
30,  1969.  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ' 

TITLE    II      SPECIAL    WORK    A.VD    CAREER 
DE\ELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity .Act  of  1964  is  amended  redesignating 
part  E  as  part  P.  by  renumbering  section  161 
(as  amending  by  section  102  of  this  .Acti  as 
section  171,  and  by  Inserting  after  part  D  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part  E-  Special  Work  and  Caeees  Dbysl- 
OPMENT    Prui;ra.ms 

"STATEMENT     OF     Pl.RPOSE 

Sec  !61  The  Congress  finds  that  the  'Op- 
crati'in  .Mainstream  Dr"gram  aimed  primarily 
at  ".he  chrDiilcally  unemployed  and  the  New 
Caieers'  program  providing  Jobs  for  the  un- 
employed and  low-income  persons  leading  to 
broader  career  opporiuni'les  are  uniquely 
effective,  that.  )n  addition  to  providing  per- 


sona assisted  with  Jobs,  the  key  to  their 
economic  Independence,  these  urograms  are 
of  advantage  to  the  community  at  large  la 
that  they  are  directed  at  community  beau- 
tiftcation  and  betterment  and  the  improve- 
ment of  health,  education,  welfare,  public 
safety,  and  other  public  .services;  and  that, 
while  these  programs  are  Important  and  nec- 
essary components  (jf  comprehensive  work 
and  training  programs,  there  Ls  a  need  to  en- 
courage Imaginative  and  Innovative  use  of 
these  programs,  to  enlarge  the  authority  to 
operate  them,  and  to  increase  the  resources 
available  for  them 

SPECIAL     PBOCKAliS 

Sec  162  lal  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide  finaLncial  a-ssistance  to  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  to  stimulate  and  sup- 
port efforts  to  provide  the  unemployed  with 
Jobs  and  the  low-Income  worker  with  greater 
career  opportunity.  Programs  authorized  un- 
der this  section  shall  Include  the  following: 

"(11  A  special  program  to  be  known  aa 
Mainstream'  which  involves  work  actlvitlee 
directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chronically  un- 
employed poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age. 
physical  condition,  obsolete  or  Inadequate 
skills,  declining  economic  conditions,  other 
causes  of  a  lack  of  employment  opportunity, 
or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employ- 
ment or  training  assistance  under  other  pro- 
granus.  and  which.  In  addition  to  other  serv- 
hes  provided,  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or 
beautlficatlon  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  program.  Including  without 
limitation  activities  which  will  contribute  to 
The  management,  con.servatlon.  or  develop- 
ment I'f  natural  resources,  recreational  areas. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government  parks, 
highways,  and  other  lands,  the  rehabilitation 
of  housing,  the  improvement  of  public  facili- 
ties, and  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
health,  education,  clay  I'are.  and  recreation 
services; 

■  i2i  .A  special  program  to  lie  known  aa 
'New  Careers'  which  will  provide  unemployed 
or  Iow-in"ome  persons  with  Jobs  leading  to 
career  opportunities,  including  new  types  of 
cireers.  in  programs  designed  to  Improve  the 
physical,  .social,  economic.  '>r  cultural  condi- 
tion of  'he  community  or  area  s.'-rv-j  In 
fields  or  public  service,  Including  witiiout 
limitation  health,  education,  weltare,  fcre- 
atlon.  day  care,  neighborhood  redev>.'lopment, 
uid  public  s.ifetv,  which  provide  ma.Klmum 
prospects  for  on-the-job  tralnlni;.  prom  >i  Ion, 
and  advancement  Mid  continued  e.-nploy- 
ment  with  Federal  ."isslstance.  whl;-h  g.ve 
promise  <if  contributing  to  the  broader  .iJvjp- 
tlon  of  new  methods  of  structuring  job.s  and 
new  methods  of  providing  Job  ladd.'r  oppor- 
tunities, and  which  provide  opportunities  for 
further  occupational  training  to  facilitate 
career   advancement 

"(bl  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  Insure  the 
provision  of  supportive  and  follow-up  ser\  - 
Ices  to  supplement  progra.ais  under  this  oart 
including  health  services,  counseling,  day 
care  for  children,  transportation  assistance, 
and  o'her  special  services  necessary  t«  asa:st 
individuals  to  achieve  success  In  theso  pro- 
grams and  In  employment 

"adminlstrative  regulations 
"Sec.  163  The  Direcror  sh.Hll  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  assure  that  programs  under  t.ils 
part  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
con'rols.  accounting  requlreiiicnts,  person- 
nel stajidards,  evaluation  procedures,  iv  li- 
ability of  in-servlce  tralnlJig  and  technical 
assistance  programs,  and  other  policies  as 
may  be  necessary  to  promo t«  the  effective 
use  of  funds 

'  speci.vl  cuNDrrioNS 
"Sec.   164    lai   The  Director  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  un- 


der this  part  unless  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

"(II  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

'(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  tlie 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  In  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  iii 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed; 

"(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  In 
work-training  and  education,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 
aa  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant;  and 

'  ( 4 1  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  and  upward  mobility  of  indi- 
vidual participants. 

"(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  a:id 
training  related  to  physical  Improvement.^, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  impro'. e- 
menis  which  will  be  substantially  used  hy 
low-income  persons  and  families  or  which 
will  contribute  substantially  to  amenities  or 
facilities  In  urban  or  rural  area^  having  hieh 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-Income 
persons  and  families, 

•(c»  Programs  approved  under  this  p.trt 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement. 

"di  Projects  under  this  part  shall  pro- 
vide lor  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources 
under  other  Federal  programs  for  work  and 
'raining  and  the  resources  of  the  priva'e 
sector 

•PROGRAM    P.ARTICIPANTS 

"Sec  165  I  u  Participants  In  programs  un- 
der this  part  must  be  unemployed  cr  !>  w- 
Income  persons  The  Director,  In  consultation 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
shall  establish  criteria  for  low  Income,  taking 
into  consideration  family  size,  urban-rural 
and  farm-nonlarm  differences,  and  other 
relevant  factors  Any  Individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  from  a  low-income  family  if 
the   fanuly   receives   cash    welfare  payments, 

"(b»  Participants  iiiust  be  permanent  res- 
idents of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Trust 
Terrlton-  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 

■'  ( c  I  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed  Fed- 
eral emplcjyees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployment, including  those  relating  to  hours 
rif  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  un- 
employment compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployment benefits. 

■'EQUrrABLE   DISTRIBUTION    OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec,  166,  The  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  among  the  States,  In 
developing  those  criteria,  he  shall  consider, 
.imong  other  relevant  factors,  the  ra.los  of 
[)opulatlon,  unemployment,  and  family  In- 
come levels.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  •■: 
allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  progranis 
authorized  under  this  part  not  more  than 
\2^2  per  centum  shall  be  used  within  any  o;:e 
State 

■  LIMITATIONS    ON     FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  167  Programs  assisted  under  this  part 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
131  of  this  Act 

'•ArTHo:'lZ\TH'.NS 

"Sfx-  168  For  the  purpose  of  carrj-lng  out 
programs  under  this  part,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  u>  be  appropriated  $110,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, " 
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TITLE  m— SPECIAL  COMPREHENSIVE 
PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS  AND^  PRO- 
GRAMS PROVIDING  FOR  INTENSIVE 
FOLLOW  THROUGH  EDUCATION  FOR 
PRI^LARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
,~Ec,  301,    (a(    The  Economic  Opportvmlty 

Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  IX — SPECIAL  COMPREHENSIVE 
PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS  AND  PRO- 
tJRAMS  PROVIDING  FOR  INTENSIVE 
fXDLLOW  THROUGH  EDUCATION  FOR 
PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

"FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  901.  The  Congress  finds  tliat  children 
I.,irticlpatlng  m  Head  Start  projecte  and 
other  preschool  programs  are  afforded  an  In- 
<  rc;vsed  opportunity  for  learning  and  healthy 
maturation,  that  more  effective  and  maxl- 
inura  benefits  accrue  to  children  participat- 
ing in  preschool  programs  when  special  ed- 
ucational programs  are  provided  for  such 
children  in  the  early  primary  grades  im- 
mediately following  their  preschool  partlc- 
ijiatlon,  and  that  preschool  and  Bi>ecial  ed- 
ucational programs  and  services  provided  in 
the  early  primary  school  years  afford  chil- 
dren with  culturally  deprived,  educationally 
Licblng.  or  economically  distressed  family 
b  ickgrounds  an  essential  opportunity  to  par- 
T'.cipate  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
mainstream  activities  of  Amerlcsui  life.  It  Is 
tiie  purpose  of  Congress  ic  this  title  to  afford 
bro:\d  authority  to  the  Director,  either  act- 
;:ip  directly  or  by  delegation  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  this  Act,  to  broaden 
:  ne  opportunities  of  the  children  described  in 
this  paragraph  for  preschool  and  early  prl- 
m.ir\-  education.  Including  provisions  for 
P  ^rental  and  home  Involvement,  utilizing  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  existing  agen- 
cies and  organizations  and  resources  'to  ac- 
Ci>tnphsh  such  purposes. 

"AtJTHORIZATIONS 

■  .Sec.  902.  For  the  purpvose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  local  educational  agencies,  or 
I  ther  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  with  the 
:.pprova!  of  the  appropriate  community  ac- 
tion agency,  or  to  a  local  educational  agency 
.1.-  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  In  an  area 
where  there  Is  no  community  actton  agency. 
Fjr  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  programs 
under  this  title,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $578,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  such  amotmt 
;w  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1971. 

"ALLOTMENT  OF  njNDS;    LLMTTATIONS  ON 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  903.  The  sums  which  are  appropri- 
ated or  allocated  for  the  purpwse  of  making 
prants  under  this  title  shall  be  allotted  pur- 
suant to  section  225  of  this  Act  and  such 
turns  and  project  assistance  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  that  section. 

"USES    OF     FUNDS 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  Grants  made  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  be  used  for  (1)  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  by  sections  22(a) 
(II  and  (2)  of  tills  Act  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1969,  and  known  as  'Project 
Head  Start'  and  'Follow  Through',  where  con- 
.'istent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  (2) 
planning  for  and  taking  steps  leading  to  the 
development  of  early  childhood  programs  lor 
the  benefit  of  children  ■with  culturally  de- 
prived, educationally  lacking  or  economically 
distressed  family  backgrounds.  Including  ap- 
propriate arrangements  with  educational 
agencies  for  special  educational  programs 
and  services  for  the  further  Intensified  pro- 
vision of  educational  opportunltlee  for  audi 
children  during  the  early  years  of  compulaory 
school  attendance,  (3)  the  prorlalon  within 
such  programs  of  such  comprehensive  health, 
nutritional,  social,  and  other  services  as  the 


Director  finds  will  assist  such  children  In 
gaining  their  full  potential,  (4)  providing 
for  direct  participation  of  the  parents  of 
such  children  In  the  development,  conduct, 
and  overall  program  direction  at  the  project 
operating  level,  (5)  the  establishment,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  preschool  and  early 
primary  school  programs  for  the  children  de- 
scribed In  this  section,  Including  the  lease 
or  rental  of  necessary  facilities  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment  and  sup- 
plies necessary  to  provide  comprehensive  pro- 
grams as  described  in  this  section,  (6)  the 
provision  of  comprehensive  physical  and 
mental  health  services  for  children  needing 
such  assistance  in  order  to  profit  from  edu- 
cational programs,  (7)  food  and  nutritional 
services,  including  family  consultative  and 
educational  programs  to  improve  nutrition 
In  the  home,  (8)  special  social  services  to 
broaden  the  educational  environment  In  the 
homes  of  the  children  participating  in  such 
programs,  and  (9)  other  social  and  educa- 
tional activities.  Including  summer,  weekend, 
and  vacation  programs  for  such  children 
which  we  deemed  by  the  Director  to  further 
the  purjwses  of  this  title." 

Sec.  302.  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)   thereof. 

TITLE     rV — ^INTENSIVE     PROGRAMS     TO 
ELIMINATE    HUNGER    AND   MALNUTRI- 
TION 
Sec.  401.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tliereof 

the  following: 

"TITLE     X— INTENSIVE     PROGRAMS     TO 
ELIMINATE    HUNGER    AND    MALNTJTRI- 

nos 

"STATEMENT    OF   PURPOSE 

"Sec.  1001.  Congress  finds  that  existing  pro- 
grams aimed  at  providing  surplus  foods  and 
free  meals  to  needy  children  and  families 
often  are  structured  so  as  to  have  no  or  little 
impact  on  extremely  economically  disadvan- 
taged children  and  famines;  that  to  reach  the 
many  victims  of  such  impoverished  circum- 
stances, existing  programs  must  be  supple- 
mented and  broadened  to  produce  effective 
results;  that  supplementary  activities,  re- 
quiring improved  delivery  services.  Increased 
family  food  subsidies,  intensive  family  and 
child  educational  comf>onents,  and  emer- 
gency family  medical  services,  are  required 
frequently  in  the  homes  of  the  most  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged;  and  that  such  con- 
ditions operate  most  severely  on  the  elderly 
and  the  very  young.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  broad  authority  to  meet  such 
needs  expeditiously. 
"AUTHOHrrr  to  PKOvn)E  food  and  medical 

SERVICES  AND  SUPPLIES 

"Sec.  1002.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide,  directly  or  by  delegation  of  authority 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  this 
Act,  financial  assistance  for  the  provision  of 
such  medical  supplies  and  services,  nutri- 
tional foodstuffs,  and  rela'ted  services,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  counteract  conditions  of  star- 
vation or  malnutrition  among  the  poor.  Such 
assistance  may  be  provided  by  way  of  supple- 
ment to  such  other  assistance  as  may  ba 
extended  imder  the  provisions  of  other  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  may  be  used  to  extend 
and  broaden  such  programs  to  serve  ex- 
tremely economically  disadvantaged  families 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  elderly  and 
the  extremely  young  where  such  services  are 
not  now  provided  and  without  regard  to  the 
requlTMnenta  of  such  laws  for  local  or  State 
adminlatratlon  or  financial  participation.  In 
extending  such  assistance,  the  Director  may 
make  grants  to  community  action  agencies  or 
local  public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions or  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  functions  under  this  title 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  a  manner  that  will  insure  the  availability 


of  such  foodstuffs,  medical  services  and  sup- 
plies through  a  community  action  agency 
where  feasible,  or  other  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions If  no  such  agencry  exists  or  is  able  to 
administer  programs  to  provide  such  food- 
stuffs, medical  services,  and  supplies  to  needy 
Individuals  and  families. 

"AREAS    OP    SPECIAL    EMPHASIS 

"Sec.  1003.  The  Director  shall  take  steps 
to  assure  that  programs  under  this  title  shall 
be  designed  to  deal  particularly  with  the  in- 
cidence of  malnutrition,  hunger  and  serious 
medical  needs  among  j>ersons  In  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  circumstances  who  are 
fifty-five  years  of  age  and  older  and  young 
children,  in  the  conduct  of  such  programs, 
the  Director  shall  encourage  the  employment 
of  such  elderly  persons  as  regular,  part-time, 
and  short-term  staff  in  programs  designed 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1004.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  this  title,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $92,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971." 

Sec.  402.  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (5)  thereof. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

AMENDMENT    OF    RURAL    LOAN     PROGRAM 

Sec.  501.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "such  families,  and"  and  Inserting 
"such  families,  or". 

LIMITATION    ON    LEGAL    SERVICES    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  502.  Section  222(a)  (3)  of  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "counseling,  education,  and 
other  appropriate  services"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "legal  counseling,  education  in 
legal  matters,  and  other  appropriate  legal 
services", 

AVAILABtLITY     OF    LEGAL    SERVICES    TO    ARMED 
FORCES    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  503.  Section  222(a)  (3)  of  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  families,  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  obtain  legal  services  under  such  pro- 
grams in  cases  of  extreme  hardship  (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Director  Issued  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense) .  The  costs  of  providing 
such  services  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense." 

APPLICABILITY    TO    TRUST    TERRITORT 

Sec.  504.  Section  609(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  title  11"  and  inserting  ",  title 
n,  title  m-A,  and  title  rV". 

ATTTHORIZATION     OF     NAECOTIC     ADDICT 
RECOVERY    PROGRAM 

Sec.  505.  Section  222(a)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(9)  A  "Narcotic  Addict  Recovery'  program 
designed  to  discover  and  bring  about  post 
and /or  prelnstltutlonal  treatment  for  nar- 
cotic addiction.  Such  a  program  shall  be  com- 
munity based,  with  appropriate  participa- 
tion by  parents,  youth,  educators  and 
others  in  the  community,  serve  the  objec- 
tive of  maintaining  the  family  structtire  as 
well  as  the  reoove(ry  of  the  individual  addict, 
encourage  the  use  of  neighborhood  facilities 
and  the  services  of  former  addicts  as  pro- 
gram workers  and  facilitate  the  re-entry  of 
addicts  Into  society.  Such  a  program  shall 
also  emphasize  the  coordination  and  full 
utilization  of  existing  community  services 
which  pertain  to  the  treatment  of  addiction 
and/or  related  disorders." 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
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programs  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes  ' 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment's of  thf  Hous"  un  S  3016:  a^ree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon:  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  'o.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Nel.son. 
Mr  Yarborocgh,  Mr  Pell,  Mr  Kennedy. 
Mr  MoNDALE,  Mr  Ckanston.  Mr  Hlches. 
Mr  Murphy,  Mr  Javits  Mr  Proi'ty, 
Mr  Dominick,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  HR.  15090'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
and  for  othw  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVJTS  Mr  President.  I  -end  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  uf  my- 
self, the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr  GnoDELL'.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jer.sey  Mr  Case  • ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jer.sey  Mr.  Williams  > .  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  •  Mr  Schweiker  ' ,  and  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Penn.-vlvania  Mr. 
Scott '.  and  ask  that  it  be  -tated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Dodd 
in  the  chair'  The  amendment  will  be 
>tated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  8  after  line  26.  insert,  the  follow- 
ing: 

"No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
palrtng,  maintaining,  or  overhauling  anv 
naval  vessel  at  anv  private  facility,  other 
than  a  faciiitv  located  In  the  home  port  of 
such  vessel,  pursuant  to  any  contract  which 
has  not  been  awarded  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive bidding,  pursuant  to  chapter  137 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  open  to  all 
drvdocfe  or  other  repair  facilities  which  are 
located  wUhln  )50  miles  of  the  home  port  of 
such  vessel 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  :• 

Mr  JAVITS  I  vield 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
luiaiumoiis  con-sent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  committee 
Mr    JAVITS    I  wanted   15  mmutes. 
Mr    MANSFIELD    Very  well:   15  min- 
utes to  a  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection ' 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it 
is  so  ordered 

Mr.    SCOTT    Mr    President,   will    the 
Senator  vieid  briefly'' 
Mr  JAVITS   I  yield 
Mr     SCOTT     Mr     President,    first    I 
tjiadly  ri3sponsor  tlie  amendment 

Second,  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  no  objection.  I  would  hke  to 
offer  as  part  of  the  bill  a  resolution  in 
which    he    and    I    have    joined — to   see 


whether  or  not  this  might  be  considered 
later   I  shall  not  submit  it  now. 

In  addition.  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
President  has  just  ann<iunced  the  with- 
drawal of  50.000  troops  by  April  15.  In 
this  annoimcement  he  has  been  consist- 
ent with  his  promises  and.  therefore, 
creditable  He  has  been  persistent  in  his 
determination  to  deescalale  the  war.  and 
he  has  been  persistent  in  his  effort  to 
bring  our  soldiers  home  alive  as  soon  as 
}X)sslble. 

Mr  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRfSIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second^  There  is  a  sufficient 
second 
The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 
Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  Chair  maintain  order  .so 
that  Senators  can  hear  We  do  not  know 
what  IS  happening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
long-standing  inequity  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  correct  for  some  time  respecting 
naval  ship  repairs  It  does  not  relate  to 
conversion,  but  relates  only  to  repairs. 

Apparently  we  are  up  against  regula- 
tion, not  a  law.  of  the  Navy  that  provides 
that  where  repairs  are  to  be  done  on  a 
vessel  m  private  facilities  other  than  fa- 
cilities in  its  home  port,  the  competitive 
bidding  is  confined  to  the  Naval  district 
in  which  that  liome  port  is  located. 

The  configuration  of  the  Naval  dis- 
tricts has  the  great  concentration  of  the 
Naval  ships  m  the  area  of  the  Filth  Naval 
District,  which  is  the  Virxinia  area  The 
configuration  of  the  district  is  such  as  to 
shut  out  major  centers  like  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  from  which  they  could 
succeed  in  obtaining  by  competitively 
bidding  for  it — perhaps  and  perhaps  not 
But  at  least  they  would  have  a  chance  at 
the  work.  Now  the  bidding  is  confined  to 
ports  within  the  naval  di-strict 

The  inequity  arises  in  the  fact  that  the 
distance  between  major  ports  in  certain 
naval  districts  is  much  greater  than  the 
350-mile  limitation  which  is  suggested 
m  this  amendment  as  a  fair  distance 
For  example,  withm  the  6th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, one  can  go  as  far  as  700  miles  from 
Charleston.  SC  .  to  New  Orleans.  La. 

The  tact  is.  bei-ause  of  this  regulation, 
there  has  been  a  very  material  bulge  in 
ship  repair  work  done  in  certain  ports 
which  benefit  from  this  kind  of  setup 
as  against  .ship  repair  work  m  other 
ports  which  has  fallen  very  materially 
For  example,  in  191)3.  Boston  had  62 
percent  of  all  ship  repairs:  in  1966.  the 
figure  dropped  to  11  percent  That  is  the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  figures  New 
York  had  18  percent  in  1963  We  are  by 
no  means  one  of  the  big  ports  in  that 
regard.  However,  our  ship  repairs 
dropped  to  7  percent  m  1966  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Newport  News,  the  figure 
went  from  9  percent  in  1963  to  31  ijer- 
cent  in   1966. 

If  the  bid-s  are  won  competitively,  that 
is  fine,  but  if  not  we  think  to  have  very 
arbitrary  distinctioas  is  not  lompatible 
with    the    best    interest    of    the    United 


States  and  it  does  not  make  a  real  efTort 
to  spread  the  ship  repair  work. 

I  shall  point  up  this  argument  by 
pointing  out  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  reports.  We  know 
a  report  is  not  legislation,  but  I  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  .Appropria- 
tions, too,  and  I  know  how  intluential  a 
report  is  w  ith  a  Government  department. 
We  know  what  a  report  means  to  a  Gov- 
ernment department  which  is  proceed- 
ing by  regulation  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  statute  law  That  is  all  this  comes 
down  to. 

The  other  body,  in  its  report,  took  cog- 
nizance  of  this  situation  and  said  in  its 
report  exactly  what  tins  amendment 
provides  I  point  to  page  39  of  the  House 
report,  where  the  Cummitiee  on  Armed 
Services  ol  the  House  of  Reiiresentatives 
.>aid.  after  discu.ssmg  the  matter: 

The  committee  feels  this  practice  is  iin- 
necessarllv  restrictive  and  the  better  price 
and  bet'er  deslrabllitv  of  repair  work  among 
available  facilities  could  be  accompU.^hed  if 
repairs  were  open  to  competition. 

If  only  the  Senate  had  done  that  I 
assume  the  Navj-  would  change  its  reg- 
ulation, but  the  Senate  committee  did 
not  do  that  What  the  Senate  committee 
did.  as  found  on  page  36  of  ius  report 
which  is  before  us  today,  is  as  follows: 

The  comniUtce  'eels  that  the  nior.i:e  nnd 
retention  rate  of  Navy  personnel  is.  of  para- 
mount imp<.>rUince  and  recommends  that 
ship  repair  work  be  performed  In,  or  a.s  near 
as  pobslble  t:i.  the  liome  jxirt  of  the  vessel, 
since  many  of  the  .siups  personnel  will  ha\e 
fiunllies  living  in  the  area. 

Of  course,  that  bees  the  question  com- 
pletely because  there  is  no  argument  in 
my  amendment  about  the  home  ix)rt 
doing  the  work.  That  l.^  the  end  of  it  and 
there  is  no  ouusidc  bidduig.  Tlie  question 
is  where  the  home  port  does  not  do  the 
work  and  where  the  iiome  port  is  much 
farther  from  the  [jlace  of  repair  because 
It  IS  withm  that  naval  district  than  it 
woiild  be  if  there  were  open  competition 
and  some  of  the  larger  ship  repair  busi- 
nesses in  other  districts  were  able  to 
compete. 

So  the  Senate  report  leaves  it  up  in  tlie 
air  and  does  not  nail  it  down.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Senate  on  this  matter  dif- 
fered from  the  House.  I  tried  to  intro- 
duce this  matter  last  year.  I  felt  we  had 
to  introduce  this  amendment  to  crystal- 
liz>?  the  situation  Last  year  we  proposed 
1.000  miles.  In  other  words  we  provided 
that  competitive  yards  within  1.000  miles 
of  the  home  port  could  bid.  Now  we  have 
cut  that  distance  to  350  miles  for  two 
reasons:  First,  the  HoiLse  of  Representa- 
tives Armed  Services  Committee  passed 
on  the  question  of  fact  that  that  is  a 
fair  distance  from  the  ship  repair  fa- 
cility to  the  home  port:  and  second,  be- 
cause the  argument  was  made  last  year 
that  the  crews  that  :^o  along  with  a  ship 
should  be  within  some  kind  of  weekend 
distance  .so  that  they  could  ^et  from  tlie 
place  of  repair  tt)  the  iiome  port  With 
modern  method.-  of  travel  350  miles  is 
not  excessive  in  that  regard. 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  case.  The 
present  Navy  iKihcy  is  an  inequity  and  it 
does  not  meet  standards  of  best  bidding 
for   the   United   States.   It   is  strictly  a 
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contrived  arrangement  that  is  very  costly 
to  certain  ports.  It  does  not  stand  up 
to  the  best  prices  and  services.  It  is  not 
attributable  to  any  convenience  of  travel. 
Once  we  Met  out  of  the  home  port  we 
cannot  confine  the  distance  question  to 
the  naval  district.  It  may  be  further  from 
the  naval  district  than  if  the  ship  was 
repaired  within  the  350  miles.  That  is 
often  the  case.  For  all  these  reasons,  to 
correct  the  inequity  based  on  Navy  regu- 
l.itions,  which  apparently  is  locked  in  so 
that  we  cannot  move  in,  we  have  inter- 
posed this  amendment  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate, at  long  last,  as  the  House  has  recog- 
ni/ed.  will  see  the  injustice  involved  and 
will  help  us  to  correct  it. 

Mr  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  mentioned  that  he  has  offered 
an  amendment  similar  to  this  before. 
Other  than  the  difference  in  the  mileage, 
reducing  it  from  1,000  to  350  miles,  is 
there  any  other  difference  in  the  amend- 
ment tlian  the  cne  of  2  years  ago? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  They  are  similar. 
There  is  only  one  technical  difference: 
that  is  in  the  words  "private  facility."  We 
u.sed  the  word  "lacility"  before.  We  now 
u.se  "private  facility."  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  applies  only  when  private  work 
IS  involved  and  does  not  involve  naval 
shipyards. 

Mr.  SPONG.  This  matter  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  m  Octol>er  of  1968. 
Have  there  been  any  hearings  on  this 
eitlior  on  the  House  .side  or  the  Senate 
s.de  dealing  with  this  subject?  I  notice 
that  th.e  Senator  from  New  York  uses 
the  same  statistics  today  that  he  used 
2  years  ago 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  have  been  no  hear- 
ings. Of  course  I  cannot  control  that. 
The  House  of  Representatives  were  satis- 
fied, apparently,  without  hearings.  I 
mi--ht  tell  the  Senator  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  vet  updated  ficures  from  the 
Navy  as  clrse'.y  as  we  can.  but  not  for 
1968  or  1969.  i3ut  v.e  have  been  unsuc- 
ce.ssful.  I  do  not  understand  that.  How- 
t  ver  one  feels  about  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  understand  the  Navy's  conduct  on 
this  i.ssue. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  I  would  welcome 
hearin;:s  on  this  subject.  The  per- 
tentapcs  lie  quotes  are  exactly  the  per- 
centages he  quoted  in  October  of  1968. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  simple  one.  All  it  does  is  pro- 
vide for  competitive  bidding,  so  that  a 
contract  could  go  outside  of  Virgrinia  or 
.ciy  other  area.  say.  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, or  somewhere  else  within  350 
miles  of  the  home  port  so  that  the  tax- 
payers may  be  saved  some  money  by 
Inver  prices.  This  would  open  it  up  in  a 
way  that  will  be  to  the  taxpayei-s'  in- 
terest. They  may  not  be  able  to  bid  lower, 
but  it  is  a  way  for  the  Navy  to  try  to  save 
money,  presumably,  by  regulation  and 
competitive  bidding  in  a  situation  where 
we  could  get  low  bids  and  save  the  tax- 
payer some  money. 

Mr.  SPONG.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
iei>eating  the  same  argument  used  2 
years  ago  with  respect  to  this  amend- 


ment. First,  I  agree  with  the  Senate 
committee  which  has  stated  that  the 
morale  of  the  crews  is  a  factor  in  this 
matter  and,  second,  I  think  that  the 
Navy  needs  maximum  flexibility,  in  its 
policy  of  ship  repair  which  this  amend- 
ment does  not  take  into  account.  There 
is  also  the  factor  of  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that,  without  any 
hearings,  we  should  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  change  the  entire  ship 
i-epair  system  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes. 

The  proper  way  to  dispose  of  this 
would  be  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  the 
holding  of  hearings,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence  on  the  entire  problem 
of  Navy  ship  repair.  We  do  not  have  that 
now. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  pending 
amendment  should  be  overwhelmingly 
rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  question  of  an  emer- 
gency is  involved  by  another  section 
which  is  in  no  way  changed  by  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  would  not 
apply  to  any  emergency.  It  would  apply 
to  normal  operations. 

As  to  the  question  of  hearings,  the  best 
answer  is  that  the  Armed  Ser\1ce  Com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  were  with  us  all 
the  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  pretty 
conclusive  determination  that  the  facts 
are  as  we  have  stated  them,  that  hear- 
ings would  be  just  another  way  to  delay 
what  is  elemental  justice. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  stated,  there  have  been  no  hearings 
held  on  this  proposal.  The  only  tiling  we 
find  is  a  statement  in  the  House  report 
which  in  a  maimer,  agrees  with  the 
Javits  amendment.  Then  we  have  in  the 
Senate  report  a  statement  which  con- 
flicts with  the  House  reix)rt.  This  amend- 
ment would,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virgirua  has  just  stated,  change  the 
manner  in  which  repairs  are  now  being 
made  on  ships,  which  are  done  usually 
in  the  naval  district  of  the  home  port  of 
the  ship.  This  would  change  the  method 
entirely. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  would,  in  his  opinion. 
it  save  us  any  money  if  the  Javits  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  might,  by  expand- 
ing competitive  bidding  on  these  ship 
repairs. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  it  is  my  belief 
that  we  shoiild  have  hearings  on  this. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  important  problems 
which  the  Navy  faces  today  is  that  oi 
retaining  its  skilled  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  It  is  vital  that  the  Navy  have  the 
means  of  maintaining  high  morale  in 
order  to  keep  essential  skills  in  its  ranks. 

The  pending  amendment  would  de- 
prive the  Navy  of  one  of  its  most  effective 
methods  for  maintaining  high  morale. 

The  Navy  Ship  Systems  Command  for 
some  time  has  followed  a  policy  of  hav- 
ing ships  repaired  as  close  as  possible  to 
their  home  ports.  This  enables  personnel 
aboard  the  ships  to  make  frequent  trips 
to  their  homes  during  shipyard  periods — 
and  shipyard  periods  represent  one  of 
the  few  opportunities  that  Navy  men 
have  to  spend  time  with  their  families. 


Any  gains  which  the  amendment  now 
before  us  would  produce  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  blow  to  the  critical  re- 
tention program. 

The  Nav>''s  system  for  allocating  ship- 
yard work  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years  and  has  proven  its  effi- 
ciency. It  would  be  imwise  to  revise  this 
system  by  legislative  action  without  com- 
mittee hearings. 

If  it  is  to  function  efficiently  and  main- 
tain the  morale  of  its  personnel,  the 
Navy  needs  maximum  flexibility  in  its 
ship  leirair  practices.  The  pending 
amendment  would  deprive  the  Navy  of 
part  of  its  flexibility,  and  is  therefore 
undesirable. 

In  the  interests  of  maintaining  an  effi- 
cient Navy  with  hiah  morale.  I  hope  that 
the  pendmp  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  because  there 
have  been  no  hearings  held  on  it. 

One  of  the  prime  considerations,  when 
a  ship  is  to  be  repaired  in  drydock.  is  the 
morale  of  the  men  on  that  ship.  Many 
ships  have  a  complement  of  3.000  to 
4,000  men. 

If  we  have  competitive  bidding  outside 
tiie  area  of  the  home  port,  we  will  find 
that  there  will  be  many  men  who  will  be 
left  stranded,  or  away  from  home.  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  the  morale  of  these  men 
will  suffer. 

We  looked  into  this  matter  some  time 
ago,  and  found  that  it  was  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  consider  the  morale 
of  the  crews.  They  should  be  at  home 
with  their  families  and  their  children  if 
it  is  at  all  possible.  If  we  have  competi- 
tive bids,  away  or  outside  from  the  home 
port,  we  will  find  that  these  men  will  be 
forced  to  be  away  from  their  homes  and 
families. 

Therefore.  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  opposing  the 
amendment  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
clude debate  on  this  matter.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG  I  has  left  the  Chamber,  but  it  is  not 
a  question  of  morale  on  the  home  port 
problem,  because  this  does  not  apply 
where  there  is  home  port  repair.  Once  we 
get  out  of  the  home  port,  it  could  be  fur- 
ther than  350  miles.  It  is  750  miles  from 
Charleston  to  New  Orleans,  for  in- 
stance. The  same  is  true  of  other  naval 
districts. 

In  summary,  the  amendment  would 
provide  for  the  opening  up  of  competi- 
tive bidding,  without  any  disadvantage  to 
the  men  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

This  is  a  longstanding  injustice  on  the 
part  of  the  Navy  and  the  only  way  to 
remedy  it  is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
repeat,  it  is  really  just  amazing  that  that 
has  not  been  done  before.  I  carmot  un- 
derstand why.  I  do  not  see  a  single  rea- 
son against  it.  Yet  we  have  had  this  prob- 
lem right  along. 

I  hope  now,  by  reducing  the  distance 
from  1,000  miles  to  350  miles — which  is 
certainly  an  answer  to  the  problem  of 
the  morale  and  convenience  of  the 
crew — the  Senate  will,  at  long  last,  right 
this  longstanding  injustice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
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The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  BVnD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  'Mr  Anderson',  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Mr  Kennedy",  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Mr  Long", 
the  Senator  from  Ge<ir^ia  '  Mr.  Rrs- 
SELL  I .  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ■  Mr. 
Sparkman'.  the  Senator  from  Mis.sourl 
Mr  Symington  ■ .  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  Mr.  Tydincs)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Williams'  are 
nece.'vianly  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  Mr  Jackson  >  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  tamily. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton Mr  Jackson  '  and  the  .■Senator  from 
Alabama  •  Mr.  Sparkman  '  would  each 
vote  "iiay  ■; 

Mr.-  GRIETIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  Mr  Miller  '  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cooper  '  ls  absent  because  of  illness  m 
his  family 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr. 
Mundt'    is  absent  because  of  illness 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  '  Mr.  Miller  '  would  vote 
"nay  ■ 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr,  McINTYRE,  Mr,  President,  along 
with  my  dlstlngiilshed  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Cotton,  who  Is  downstairs  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  desire  to  record  my  objection  and 
my  request  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  reduce  the  number 
of  planned  Polaris  to  Poseidon  submarine 


conversion  from  six  to  two.  The  Senate 
and  House  Authorization  Committee  had 
agreed  to  the  .six— as  had  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee, 

One  of  the  prime  rea.son.s  assigned  for 
this  committee  action  was  that  the 
Poseidon  missile  in  testing  to  date  ap- 
peared to  be  doubtful  in  accuracy  and 
reliability  A  high  naval  official  informed 
me  today  that  the  Navy  had  conducted 
13  tests  of  the  Poseidon— nine  had  proved 
satisfacton-,  four  were  failures  The  last 
test  was  mast  .succes.sful  and  overcame 
the  trouble  point-s  that  had  been  the 
reason  for  the  four  previous  failures. 

The  testing  of  this  new  missile  con- 
tinues with  ever>'  praspecl  of  success 

Mr  President,  it  us  betu^r  to  convert 
our  present  Polaris  SSBNs  to  Poseidon 
for  the  following  leason.s: 

Hrst  Based  upon  our  best  estimates, 
a  new  Poseidon  ,submarine  inctirporating 
<ill  the  advances  in  submarine  technology 
that  we  have  made  would  cost  from  $190 
million  to  $200  iiuliion 

Second  The  .second  of  a  series  of  simi- 
lar new  Poseidon  submarines  would  cost 
about  $175  million  and  thereafter  gradu- 
ally reduce  Ui  iibout  $150  million  each. 
Third,  It  would  take  between  4^2  to  5 
years  from  funding  and  authorization  to 
the  commissioning  of  the  first  of  the 
additional  SSBNs  and  about  40  monttis 
from  contract  to  commissioning  for  each 
of  the  subsequent  ones. 

Fourth.  The  individual  ship  fiscal  year 
1970  Poseidon  conversion  cost  is  aix>ut 
574  million  which  includes  the  cost  for 
overhaulmg  and  refueling.  Only  about 
S33  million  is  directly  attnbutcd  to  con- 
version since  conversions  are  scheduled 
to  coincide  with  overhauls.  Overhauls  are 
keyed  to  the  depletion  of  reactor  cores 
thus  the  need  for  refueling. 

Fifth,  The  $33  million  cost  of  actual 
conversion  to  Poseidon  Is  substantially 
less  than  a  new  Poseidon  ship  construc- 
tion cost  of  $150  to  $190  million. 

Sixth,  The  Polaris  submarine  fleet  Is 
relatively  new  and  modem.  The  oldest  of 
the  31  SSBN's  which  are  scheduled  for 
Poseidon  conversion  was  commissioned 
In  April  1963  and  the  newest  of  the  31 
was  commissioned  in  Apnl  1967,  The  10 
oldest  SSBN's  of  the  41  SSBN  force  are 
not  scheduled  for  conversion 

Thus,  the  continuation  of  the  Posei- 
don conversion  program  is  the  least 
rusky,  quickest,  and  also  the  least  costly 
method  of  maintainmg  the  strategic  de- 
terrent strength  of  the  FBM  submarine 
force. 

My  hope  m  wluch  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague.  Senator  Cotton  Joins. 
is  that  the  Senate  conferees  will  ILsteri 
carefully  to  the  position  and  argimients 
of  the  House  conferees — and  as  a  result 
restore  the  conversion  to  six  in  number 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  asked  to  approve  the  expenditure 
of  $693  billion  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fense. This  IS  the  most  massive  and 
crucial  sum  of  money  we  will  appropriate 
all  year.  It  is  also  the  appropriation  most 
of  us  imderstand  the  least. 

We  devote  only  a  few  hours  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  appropriation  which  will 
do  more  than  any  other  to  shape  the  face 
of  our  Nation, 

Congress  is  charged  with  the  clear  con- 


stitutional responsibility  of  determinint,' 
what  amounts  of  money  shall  be  spent 
for  the  purposes  of  defense.  The  Consti- 
tution never  intended  for  us  to  be  a  bodv 
that  merely  ratifies  predetermined  deri- 
sions of  the  Pentagon, 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Comptroller— Robert  C.  Moot — him.s.lf 
underscored  these  facts  when  he  testi- 
fied last  June: 

In  short.  Congress  can  change  the  Defense 
budget  totals  directly  and  expedltlon.^ly 
through  the  appropriation  process.  For  ii.  ./t 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Budget,  this  is  i.  ,t 
the  case  In  this  sense.  I  believe,  the  Defp.n.se 
budget  system  Is  a  more  efTective  instrument 
for  the  prompt  registration  of  conRresslonal 
policy  choices 

This  Defense  appropriation  represents 
a  reduction  of  $5.9  billion  from  the  ad- 
ministration's revised  budget  estimate,  a.s 
has  been  pointed  out.  and  about  $8,4  bil- 
lion reduction  from  the  original  John.son 
budget.  These  reductions  are  truly  his- 
toric, and  represent  the  initial  impact  of 
congressional  concern  over  the  level  of 
miUtary  spending.  The  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
in  my  opinion,  have  wisely  recommended 
reductions  below  the  level  of  funds  re- 
quested by  the  Defense  Department, 

Yet.  we  must  be  candid  in  analyzing 
the  true  significance  of  these  budget  re- 
ductions. Of  the  S5,9  billion  reduction 
from  the  administration's  revised  budk'et. 
about  $3  billion  were  made  by  Secretary 
Laird  through  such  actions  as  the  retire, 
ment  of  older  ships,  a  reduction  in  flyme 
hours,  trims  in  manpower,  and  ottier 
similar  steps  The  remaining  cuts  recom- 
mended by  the  House  and  Senate  Appro - 
pnations  Committees  are  distributed 
through  a  wide  range  of  areas. 

Although  laudable  cuts  have  been  :n 
the  bill  as  it  is  before  us.  it  still  does 
contain  ftmds  for  all  the  new  major  con- 
troversial weapons  systems.  Tlie  impact 
of  these  items  will  have  a  substantial 
escalatory  effect  on  future  defense 
budgets.  Therefore,  I  remain  stronqly 
opposed  to  many  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  bill. 

The  sum  of  $779.4  million  for  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  is  appropriated 
by  this  act. 

The  sum  of  $40  million  for  the  main 
battle  tank— MBT-70 — would  be  appro- 
priated by  this  bill,  due  to  the  amend- 
ment cutting  $10  biUion  just  accepted. 
The  history  of  staggering  cost  increases. 
delays,  and  problems  associated  wlUi  this  / 
program  merit  its  cessation,  in  my  opin-  ' 
ion.  as  I  stated  earlier. 

The  sum  of  $425.1  million  is  requested 
for  a  new  nuclear  attack  aircraft  carrier. 
This  maintains  our  unreasonable  com- 
mitment to  an  unquestioned  number  of 
carrier  task  forces.  15.  costing  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  each  and  operated  by  the 
only  country  that  builds  carriers,  be- 
lieving they  still  have  a  role  in  modem 
warfare. 

The  sum  of  $450  million  Is  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  F-14  aircraft,  restor- 
ing the  wise  cut  of  about  $125  million 
made  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  F-14  will  be  able  to  perform  all 
Its  various  roles  effectively,  and  the  House 
committee  shares  this  skepticism.  Pro- 
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curement  of  the  F-14  is  based  upon  the 
future  role  of  our  carriers,  and  even  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  agreed 
to  study  the  effectiveness  and  need  for 
carriers  in  the  coming  decade.  The  total 
costs  of  this  program  would  eventually 
range  between  $15  and  $30  billion. 

The  sum  of  $100.2  million  would  be 
spent  for  the  AMSA — advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft — in  an  attempt  to  per- 
petrate the  strategic  bomber  In  this  age 
of  missiles;  $8  to  $23  billion  would 
eventually  be  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  AMSA  in  the  numbers  projected. 

Finally,  this  appropriation  is  based 
upon  a  troop  level  strength  of  3.2  million 
men  in  June  of  1970.  In  addition  to  our 
troops  in  Vietnam,  that  manpower 
.strength  is  based  upon  a  projection  of 
threats  and  contingencies  that  are  far 
overdrawn  and  bear  little  relation  to  the 
cor.umporary  realities  of  international 
affairs.  Further,  this  appropriation  allows 
us  to  station  troops  on  foreign  soil 
throughout  the  globe,  where  their  mere 
presence  often  contributes  more  to  the 
undermining  of  our  relations  with  foreign 
nations  than  to  our  own  security.  At  least 
$10  1100  could  be  saved  for  each  soldier 
reduced  from  our  current  manpower 
level. 

Therefore,  although  this  appropria- 
tions bill  contains  considerably  less 
funds  then  originally  requested,  it  fur- 
thers our  commitment  to  highly  ques- 
tionable weapons  systems  and  an  over- 
extended manpower  level.  These  trends, 
if  tl.ey  continue,  will  insure  msissive  De- 
fense budgets  in  the  future. 

Our  future  Defense  budgets  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  plans  and  decisions 
we  make  today.  Reductions  in  military 
spending  will  be  a  function  of  our  rate 
of  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  the  funda- 
mer.tal  baseline  we  choose,  determin- 
ing c  ur  force  levels,  and  whether  or  not 
we  1  roceed  with  the  unquestioned  pro- 
curement of  costly  new  weapons  sys- 
tems, particularly  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

We  can  establish  a  future  Defense 
budtet  of  between  $50  and  $55  billion  if 
we  adopt  reasonable  options  on  each  of 
these  issues. 

Some  continue  to  question  the  urgent 
necessity  of  reducing  Defense  spending, 
charging  that  our  security  may  be  jeop- 
ardized. It  would  take  little  effort  to 
demonstrate  how  $55  billion  could  ade- 
quately insure  our  security.  But  far  more 
important  is  that  the  current  level  of  De- 
fence spending  is  a  primary  cause  of 
our  contemporary  national  insecurity. 

During  the  past  week,  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence  completed  its  18-month 
study  This  distinguished  group  of 
thoui^htful  Americans,  led  by  the 
brother  of  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents 
and  military  leaders,  echoed  what  many 
of  us  have  said  before: 

We  solemnly  declare  our  conviction  that 
tins  nation  is  entering  a  period  in  which 
our  people  need  to  l>e  as  concerned  by  the 
internal  dangers  to  our  fre«  society  as  by 
any  probable  combination  of  external 
threats  .  .  .  the  graver  threats  today  are 
internal. 

That       Commission — studying       the 
causes    and    prevention    of    violence — 
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recommended  that  we  re^ce  our  mili- 
tary spending  as  a  stej/^toward  easing 
the  violence  and  teni^^n  in  our  own 
land.  They  stated: 

In  our  Judgment,  the^time  is  upon  us  for 
a  reordering  of  national  priorities  and  for  a 
greater  Investment  of  resources  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  two  basic  purposes  of  the  Con- 
stitution— to  "estabUsh  Justice"  and  to  "In- 
sure domestic  tranquility." 

Nation,  obsessed  with  protecting 
againS^imrealistic  threats  of  violence 
abroadi^^  spawned  violence  at  home. 

If  I  welte  one  who  wished  to  aid  the 
cause  of  dS^ructive  revolutionaries  to- 
day, I  woul^^idopt  one  simple  tactic: 
that  wotild  be  eke  support  of  every  item 
of  military  spenm^  which  comes  before 
us.  For  I  would  Slow  that  as  long  as 
defense  spending  cok^nues  to  assume 
such  an  enormous  porfll|n  of  our  finan- 
cial resources,  then  it  wiB^e  impossible 
to  meet  the  urgent  socioecoliomic  needs 
of  our  land.  Each  day,  as  sucmceeds  re- 
main unmet,  the  invitation  to  TSglence 
draws  more  followers,  the  polarization 
throughout  the  land  intensifies,  and  the 
fabric  of  our  Nation  becomes  even  more 
fragile. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  survive  the  chal- 
lenges it  faces,  we  must  learn  how  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense"  in  a 
manner  allowing  us  to  "promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  prosperity,  establish  jus- 
tice, and  form  a  more  perfect  union." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  just  briefly 
state  for  the  Record  that  no  Department 
of  Defense  funds  are  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  bulk  milk  dispensers.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  consist- 
ently rejected  DOD  requests  for  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  bulk  milk  dispensers 
for  use  in  the  continental  United  States. 
And  last  year,  the  committee  not  only 
rejected  such  a  request  but  in  its  report 
specifically  pfohlbited  the  use  of  any 
DOD  funds  for  the  purchase  of  bulk 
milk  dispensers.  Past  requests  have  been 
rejected  on  the  grounds  that  the  military 
should  not  puirchase  specialized  capital 
equipment  and  imdeitake  the  servicing 
and  maintenance  that  equipment  of  this 
kind  requires  if  it  can  be  economically 
leased  from  private  enterprise  suppliers. 
The  record  shows  that  private  suppliers 
through  their  leases  with  the  military  in- 
stallations have  provided  economical  and 
efificient  service. 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  not  re- 
quest funds  for  this  fiscal  year.  However, 
because  there  continue  to  be  isolated  sit- 
uations where  bulk  milk  dispensers  have 
been  purchased  at  military  installations, 
I  want  to  repeat  my  view,  which  I  know 
is  shared  by  many  others,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  continue  to 
follow  a  policy  of  leasing  rather  than 
purchasing  bulk  milk  dispensers.  Mr. 
President,  this  policy  has  proven  to  be 
economical  for  the  Government  and 
equitable  for  small  business. 

THX  TOW  ANTITANK   TVITDB  ABX  ITNNEZDm) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  congratulate  the  committee  on  the 
overall  work  it  has  done  on  the  military 
appropriations  bill,  there  is  one  item  to 
be  found  on  page  15  under  the  funds 


appropriated  for  Army  procurement 
which  I  wish  to  question.  That  item  is 
the  $100  million  for  the  TOW  antitank 
missile  included  in  the  $4.28  billion  ap- 
propriation found  on  page  15,  line  6  of 
the  bill. 

DDPLICATE  rUNDS 

TOW  stands  for  tube-launched,  open- 
sighted,  wire-gtiided  missile  system.  It  is 
an  infantry  antitank  weapon.  That  is  its 
stated  piupose. 

Funds  for  the  TOW  were  not  included 
in  the  House-passed  military  authoriza- 
tion bill.  It  was  authorized  in  the  Senate 
bill.  However,  both  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  have  $100 
million  in  the  bill  for  its  development  and 
deployment. 

But  this  weapon  is  a  duplication  of  a 
weapon  we  already  have.  And  it  Is  a  bU- 
lion-dollar  duplication.  We  now  have  the 
Shillelagh  antitank  weapon.  The  TOW 
is  also  an  antitank  weapon.  The  alleged 
difference  is  that  TOW  is  an  infantry 
missile  and  Shillelagh  is  shot  from  a 
tank  or  a  helicopter. 

But  this  is  a  vast  exaggeration.  First 
of  all,  the  Shillelagh  has  been  fired  in 
the  infantry  mode.  This  was  done  by  the 
Army  a  number  of  years  ago.  This  fact 
was  brought  out  in  the  House  debate  by 
Congressmen  Stratton  and  Gubser.  The 
Shillelagh,  at  relatively  little  cost,  could 
be  used  in  the  infantry  mode.  At  least 
that  should  be  tried  before  we  go  ahead 
with  TOW. 

The  reason  is  that  the  Shillelagh  is 
now  in  production.  Its  unit  costs  are 
about  $2,900,  Its  total  cost  will  be  about 
$686  million.  But  TOW  will  cost  $6,300 
per  weapon  and  its  ultimate  cost  is  al- 
most $1  billion. 

WEIGHT    ALMOST    IDENTICAL 

TOW  is  almost  identical  with  Shil- 
lelagh in  other  aspects.  TOW  weighs  50 
pounds  compared  with  60  pounds  for 
Shillelagh.  But  half  of  this  difference  is 
due  to  the  larger  and  heavier  warhead 
fired  by  Shillelagh.  In  this  respect,  they 
are  alike. 

TOW    NOT    A    WALKING    SOLDIER'S    WEAPON 

TOW  is  not  an  infantryman's  weapon 
that  he  can  carry  with  him  anywhere  at 
any  time.  First  of  all,  it  takes  one  man  to 
carry  the  weapon  and  three  more  men 
to  carry  the  launcher,  or  a  total  of  four 
men.  TOW  itself,  because  of  its  weight 
and  size,  can  be  hand  carried  only  about 
200  yards.  It  needs  a  jeep  to  be  mobile. 
And  it  needs  the  laimcher  to  go  with  it. 
Incidentally,  the  launching  tubes  will 
cost  $96,000  each,  a  phenomenal  price.  It 
is  thus  not  a  walking  infantryman's 
weapon, 

LESS    MOBILE    THAN    A    SHILLELAGH 

It  is,  in  fact,  less  mobile  than  the  Shil- 
lelagh Euititank  weapon  mounted  on  a 
Sheridan  tank.  A  Sheridan  tank  can  go 
many  places  a  jeep  cannot  go.  It  is  safer 
and  more  effective  for  the  we^X)n  to  be 
mounted  on  a  tank  rather  than  on  the 
ground  in  the  open. 

Thus,  there  is  no  mobility  argument 
for  this  vast  dupUcation. 

The  Army  itself,  according  to  Con- 
gressmen Stratton  and  Gttbser,  who  are 
experts  on  this  subject,  back  in  1962 
stated  in  their  study  that  the  most  ex- 
pensive method  of  going  about  develop- 
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ln«  an  antitank  weapon  was  to  have  two 
weapons.  We  should  chooee  one  or  the 
other 

And  since  the  performance  of  each  Ls 
very  nearly  the  same,  we  should  no  with 
the  weapon  we  have  rather  than  dupli- 
cate it  at  a  cost  of  almost  $1  billion. 

NO    NEED     rOR    IT    NOW 

There  are  those  who  argue  for  Tow 
on  grounds  that  we  need  it  soon  to  pro- 
tect the  West  against  a  potential  tank 
attack  from  the  Soviet  Union  This  argu- 
ment has  ver>-  little  merit  at  all. 

First  of  all.  we  are  talking  about  a 
period  of  time  m  the  year  1974— at  least 
4  years  from  now 

Second,  we  have  stopped  our  \ti60  de- 
ployment, which  IS  the  main  antltaiik 
weapon  In  fact,  we  have  .sold  M-60's  out 
of  our  inventory-  to  non-NATO  countries 

If  we  need  an  antitank  weapon  .so  bad. 
why  are  we  selling  off  our  main  antitank 
weapon ' 

The  Army  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
They  cannot  argue  we  must  have  Tow 
as  an  antitank  weapon  to  guard  against 
a  Russian  tank  attack  In  the  center  of 
Europe  and,  at  the  same  time,  .sell  off  or 
give  to  others  outside  Europe  our  major 
antitank  weapon,  namely,  the  M-60 
tank 

Third,  if  we  need  to  defend  against  a 
Russian  tank  attack,  why  not  deploy  the 
Sheridan  tank  with  Shillelagh  antitank 
weapons  in  Europe  now  We  can  put  500 
Shillelaghs  i-ito  Europe  overnight.  We 
have  the  Sheridan  tanks  in  .storage  If  we 
need  quick  antitank  prot«:tion,  why  not 
^'et  It  with  the  Sheridan-Shillelagh. 

Fourth,  if  the  Russians  make  a  massive 
attack  on  Western  Europe,  the  ballgame 
Is  over  No  infEmtn-'  antitank  weapon  is 
going  to  stop  them.  We  will  call  into  play 
our  strategic  weapons.  Intermediary'  and 
Intercontinental  missiles  wiU  be  used. 
That  IS  World  War  HI. 

Finally,  we  are  talking  about  the  1974- 
76  tune  period  before  Tow  is  fully  de- 
ployed. Yet  we  are  now  seriously  consid- 
ering removing  most  of  our  NATO  troops 
by  that  time. 

*N    UNACCEPTABLE    REDUNDANCT 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  description  of 
Tow  as  an  "unacceptable  redundancy" 

IS  true 

THE    MODK    or    FIRING 

Let  me  return  to  the  question  of  the 
mode  of  flnng 

The  Tow  missile  is  not  now  fired  by  a 
tank.  It  can  be  fired  by  infantrymen  but 
is  still  relatively  immobile  It  can  be 
fired  from  a  helicopter  In  fact,  U  was 
first  developed  to  be  fired  from  the  Chey- 
enne helicopter 

But  the  Shillelagh  cannot  only  be  fired 
from  a  helicopter  and  by  a  tank,  but  it 
has  also  been  fired  in  the  infantry  mode, 
according  to  the  reports  which  both 
Congressmen  Stratton  smd  Gcbser  men- 
tioned in  the  House  debate  In  any  case, 
we  should  spend  funds  to  develop  the 
Shillelagh  for  the  mfantrv-  mode  before 
proceeding  with  a  billion-dollar  outlay 
to  duplicate  it. 

WHAT    TO    DO 

In  View  of  all  these  facts,  should  we 
not  wait,  ask  the  Army  to  spend  some 
of  their  research  fimds  on  adapting  the 


Shillelagh  to  the  mfantry  mode,  and  test 
the  weapon,  before  gomg  ahead  with  the 
Tow  which  is  a  duplicate  weapon 

I  commend  that  action  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  the  Army,  and 
to  the  Defense  Department.  I  think  it 
makes  .sense  And  it  makes  sense  also  be- 
cause this  is  one  time  we  can  make  this 
determination  before  we  have  wasted 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  an  un- 
needed  weapon  instead  of  waiting  imtll 
It  IS  too  late. 

The  PRESIDING  OPT^CER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Bill  Clerk  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Mr.  Scott  »  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

At  tlie  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section 
afflrtnlnii  the  .support  of  the  Senate  for  the 
President'-  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace 
m  Vietnam 

Rirsohed.  Plial  the  .Senate  attlrms  its  sup- 
port (or  the  fresadent  ;n  hl.<  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate a  Just  peace  In  V'letn.un,  expresses 
the  earnest  hope  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  for  such  a  peace.  calU  tittentlon  to 
the  numeroiLS  peaceful  overtures  which  the 
United  States  lias  made  In  truod  faith  toward 
the  Oovernment  of  North  Vietnam  approve" 
and  **upporls  the  principles  enunciated  bv 
the  President  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam ,ire  entitled  to  i-noose  their  own  govern- 
ment by  means  of  Iree  elections  open  to  all 
South  Vletn:»mese  and  that  the  United  States 
Is  willing  to  abide  bv  the  results  of  such 
elections,  and  requests  the  President  to  call 
up<)n  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to 
Join  in  a  proclamation  of  i  mutu:il  cease- 
fire and  to  announce  Us  wlUlngnes.s  to  honor 
such  elections  and  tci  abide  by  .such  results 
and  to  allow  the  Issues  in  controversy  to  be 
peacefully  so  resolved  In  order  that  the  war 
may  be  ended  and  peace  may  be  restored  at 
last  In  Southeast  Asia   " 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  this  is  the 
so-called  Mansfield-Scott  le.solutlon  for  a 
Just  peace  in  Vietnam,  in  which,  with  45 
cosponsors.  we  urge  the  President  to  pro- 
ceed under  every  possible  means  to  secure 
a  mutual  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  I  have 
simply  offered  the  amendment  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  it  I  under- 
stand that  It  would  involve  a  good  deal 
of  discussion,  and.  therefore.  I  am  con- 
cerned only  that  we  can  have  early  hear- 
ings on  this  resolution,  since  nearly  half 
of  the  Senators  have  supported  it 

I  have  spoken  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  I  believe  it  is  his 
understanding  that  hearings  can  be  had 
early  ne.xt  year:  and  upon  that  assur- 
ance, when  we  receive  it.  I  shall  with- 
draw  the   re.solution. 

I  yield  to  the  majonty  leader 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  has  adopted  this  course.  I 
have  talked  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
he  has  Indicated  that  somewhere  around 
the  18th  or  20th  of  next  month,  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  tliis  and  other  pro- 
posals. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
and  very  much  Interested  in  the  Mathlas 
amendment  as  well,  and  I  think  I  can 
assure  the  distingtilshed  Republican 
leader  that  those  two  as  well  as  the 


GkKJdell  resolution  and  other  resolutions 
pending  before  the  committee  will  be 
given  hearings  beginning  at  that  time 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  resolution  the  majority  lead- 
er and  I  have  sponsored,  together  with 
45  cosponsors? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right,  and 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  testifying 
in  person  on  the  Mansfield-Scott  amend- 
ment and  the  Mathlas  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  am  qutie  satisfied  with  that 
assurance,  and.  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  which  would  provide  a 
necessary  and  clear-cut  statement  of 
support  for  the  President's  efforts  to 
bring  peace  in  Vietnam.  He  has  imder- 
.scored  his  determination  to  end  the  war 
as  recently  as  2  hours  ago. 

The  text  of  this  amendment  is  that 
of  the  resolution  adopted  overwhelming- 
ly by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
December  2.  The  language  is  appropriate 
lor  .several  iea.sons.  First,  it  is  clear  and 
to  the  point  in  expressins  .support  ioi-  the 
President's  efforts  toward  a  .lust  peace. 
I  believe  that  Senators  see  the  impor- 
tance of  supporting  the  President  as  he 
continues  the  delicate  and  monumental- 
ly important  task  to  which  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  foreign  policy  from  the  day  he 
took  ofQce.  We  are  all  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  M  men  of  good  will  and 
reason,  our  ideas  concerning  details  of 
policy  may  from  time  to  time  diverce. 
but  in  the  long  view  we  seek  the  same 
end.  peace  with  justice.  This  is  the  Presi- 
dents  stated  and  reiterated  goal,  and 
rflirely  none  of  us  has  a  contrary  one. 

A  second  reason  the  language  of  this 
amendment  is  appropriate  lies  in  ihe 
House's  consideration  of  it.  While  ihe 
Senate  might  well  express  its  views  m 
language  dissimilar  to  that  chosen  by  the 
other  body,  the  use  of  identical  termi- 
nology furnishes  a  distinct  element  of 
unity  and  cohesiveness  which  enhaiuo 
the  expressed  support.  Many  di.stm- 
guished  Congressmen  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  substance  and  effects  of  the 
House  resolution.  The  weight  of  their  :>  - 
marks,  when  taken  with  the  Senate  s  cw. 
deliberations,  can  provide  the  quest  tor 
peace  with  benefits  of  significant  domes- 
tic and  international  proportions. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Senators  to  .«'ip- 
ixjrt  this  amendment  and  thus  provide 
President  Nixon  the  knowledge  that  as 
well  as  the  House,  the  Senate  stands  with 
him:  and.  to  use  his  words: 

When  peace  for  America  and  for  the  world 
is  involved,  we  are  not  Democrats,  we  are  not 
Republicans,   we   are   Americans 

I  am  pleased  hearings  will  be  held  and 
trust  that  prompt  and  honorable  action 
wlU  be  taken.  The  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  announcement  today  to 
withdraw  50.000  more  American  troops 
by  AprU   15.   1970. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  while 
many  questions  remain  imanswered 
about  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system  and  the  wisdom  of  proceeding 
with  its  deployment  at  this  time,  in  my 
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judgment  the  Senate  has  already  taken 
its  decision  on  this  weapons  system  in  the 
1970  Defense  procurement  bill.  During 
the  weeks  of  debate  and  by  the  final  vote, 
I  made  clear  my  opposition  to  deploy- 
ment of  the  system  while  urging  further 
research  and  development  on  its  compo- 
nent parts  and,  for  that  matter,  on  the 
system  as  a  whole. 

The  Senate  voted  to  proceed  with  de- 
ployment by  a  narrow  margin.  However 
close  the  vote.  I  said  at  the  time  that  I 
would  accept  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
and  would  not  reopen  the  battle  by  the 
appropriations  process.  There  are  many 
ills,  and  few  rewards,  for  our  legislative 
system  in  the  business  of  using  appro- 
priations bills  to  overturn  the  will  of  the 
Senate  as  measured  in  the  process  of  au- 
thorizing legislation.  'While  one  might 
favor  this  approach  out  of  conviction  for 
a  particular  matter,  he  will  soon  find 
himself  opposing  it  out  of  equal  convic- 
tion on  another  issue.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President.  I  have  taken  a  decision  to  op- 
pose any  amendment  to  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill.  H.R.  15090.  that  would 
substantially  alter  the  decision  taken  by 
the  Senate  earlier  this  year  in  favor  of 
proceeding  with  deployment  of  ABM.  I 
do  this  out  of  consideration  for  an  effec- 
tive lesi.slative  process,  and  without  at- 
tempting to  prejudice  any  later  debate 
on  future  authorizations  of  the  system. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  a  general  comment  on 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill.  Com- 
pared with  the  original  Johnson  admin- 
istration budget  request,  there  Is  an 
«8  4  billion  cut  in  the  Defense  budget. 
This  action  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  the  biggest  step  of 
the  year  toward  a  reordering  of  Ameri- 
can priorities. 

.^  massive  cut  in  military  spending  is 
now  assured.  The  war  against  inflation 
has  won  its  biggest  battle. 

This  S8.4  billion  cut  is  not  all.  There 
is  also  about  a  S4  billion  reduction  due 
if  we  recognize  and  allow  for  the  fact 
that  inflation  gives  us  less  for  the  dol- 
lars we  spend.  This  means  that  the  goal 
many  of  us  set  early  in  the  year  of  a 
SlO  to  $12  billion  cut  in  military  spend- 
ini:  has  been  substantially  met. 

The  hearings  my  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee  held  on  mihtary 
waste,  the  expose  of  huge  cost  overruns. 
the  evidence  of  duplication  of  weapons, 
and  the  long  fight  many  of  us  made  on 
the  military  authorization  bill  have  now 
produced  real  results.  The  work  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
its  .subcommittees,  and  the  work  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees have  been  unprecedented  this 
year  in  their  critical  review  of  the  mili- 
tar>'  budget. 

While  military  spending  is  not  yet  un- 
der control,  military  spending  is  no 
longer  out  of  control.  But  just  as  small 
increases  in  appropriations  produce 
huge  spending  later,  even  small  cuts 
now  can  mean  much  larger  cuts  later. 
That  is  why  we  welcome  these  reduc- 
tions. 

This  bill  is  a  victory  for  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  victory 
for  those  who  believe  that  the  security 
of  this  country  is  better  served  by  a 


trim    and    fit    Military    Establishment 
than  one  grown  fat  and  lazy. 

This  is  a  great  beginning.  Our  fight 
has  been  vindicated.  These  cuts  make 
the  long  hoiu-s  of  hearings,  the  initial 
defeats  on  some  of  our  amendments, 
and  the  hostility  of  the  big  defense  con- 
tractors more  than  worthwhile. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  I  have  a 
few  questions  on  legislative  history, 
which  I  should  like  to  direct  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  They  will  be  very  short, 
but  I  have  to  do  it  before  the  third  read- 
ing, so  that  I  do  not  preclude  a  possible 
amendment. 

I  direct  the  chairman's  attention  to  the 
following  statement,  located  at  page  ill 
of  the  committee  report : 

The  authorization  act  authorized  the  use 
of  $20  million  for  the  development  of  a 
modl&ed  Shillelagh  missile  to  be  used  as  a 
ground  anti-tank  weajKin.  The  House  bill 
does  not  provide  funds  for  this  purpose.  The 
Committee  h£is  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
a  reasonable  axnovmt  to  investigate  the  fea- 
sibility of  this  proposal.  However,  no  addi- 
tional funds  have  been  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Initiation  of  a  full  scale  develop- 
ment program  for  this  proposal  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  special  interest 

As  the  chairman  is  already  aware,  the 
report  of  the  conference  committee  for 
the  defense  authorization  bill  in  discus- 
sing the  possible  redundancy  between  the 
Shillelagh  and  the  TOW  missiles  states 
at  page  16  of  the  conference  report: 

The  conferees  also  agreed  that  $20  million 
should  be  allocated  to  the  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  of  the  Shillelagh  missile  for 
both  the  infantry  ground  mode,  including 
application  to  the  M-113  and  light  wheel 
vehicle  and  the  helicopter  model.  Priority 
should  be  given  to  the  ShUlelagh  for  its  use 
in  the  infantry  mode  with  an  open-breech 
launcher  in  a  manned  portable  configuration. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  the 
legislative  history  clear  with  regard  to 
the  intention  of  our  Appropriations 
Committee  in  not  adding  funds  for  this 
specific  purpose,  I  would  like  'to  ask  the 
chairman  if  it  was  not  the  committee's 
intention  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  expend  a  reasonable  amount 
of  its  appropriated  funds  to  determine 
the  feasibility  for  the  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  of  the  Shillelagh  missile 
in  airborne  and  infantry  roles,  including 
actual  missile  flights. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  idea,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  to  determine  feasibility  be- 
fore we  proceed  with  the  full-scale  de- 
velopment program.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  Senator  will  agree  that  before 
we  proceed  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  missile,  a  thorough  study 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  proposal.  I  am  informed  that 
there  is  money  available  that  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  feasibility  study  of  the 
proposal. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  is  feasible, 
the  Defense  Department  ■will  proceed 
with  full-scale  development. 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  There  are  various  ele- 
ments of  feasibility.  The  Shillelagh  is  a 
missile  which  is  in  actual  existence.  And 
I  think  the  point  here  is  that  the  feasi- 
bility should  include  the  testing  of  it 
with  an  actual  vehicle  rather  than  just 
a  paper  study  such  as  many  of  these 
involve. 


Mr.  ELLENDE31.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  if  feasibility  is  determined,  let  me 
say,  within  the  next  4  or  5  months,  the 
program  can  then  go  on.  However,  the 
point  I  wish  to  stress,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  agree,  is  that  we  should 
not  substantially  spend  fimds  on  this 
missile  unless  we  know  that  it  is  feasible. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  means  for 
the  construction  of  the  missile. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Really  it  is  the  modification  of  the 
existing  Shillelagh. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
Senator  in  that  respect.  My  only  point 
was  that  in  developing  the  feasibihty, 
where  we  have  a  missile  already  in  exist- 
ence, flights  of  the  actual  missile  should 
be  involved  in  the  feasibility. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  if  the  Army  determines  that 
there  has  to  be  flight  tests  to  determine 
feasibility,  such  tests  can  be  made. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
regard,  I  ask  the  chairman.  Was  it  also 
not  imphcit  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  desired  to  have  the  results 
of  this  feasibility  test  and  evaluation 
program  of  the  Shillelagh  missile  avail- 
able to  it  prior  to  making  a  decision  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  requests  for 
their  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
feasibility  requires  actual  missile  firing 
in  these  evaluation  tests,  this,  too,  would 
be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  language 
of  the  Senate  report. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  "That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Shillelagh  is  a  closed  breech  weapon  built 
for  Sheridan  armed  recon  vehicle  and 
fires  ShUlelagh  infrared  antitank  guided 
missiles.  TOW  is  ground  mode  antitank 
weapon  for  infantryman  and  is  a  follow- 
on  to  European  developed  antitank  mis- 
siles, all  wire  guided. 

POINTS    AS    TO    WHY    SHILI..ELAGH    WOULD    NOT 

rrr  well  into  chound  mode 

Shillelagh  has  dip  problem;  that  is, 
missile  dips  after  leaving  tube.  Missile 
dips  3  feet  50  percent  of  time,  6  feet  5 
percent  of  time.  While  this  is  acceptable 
when  fired  from  Sheridan  armed  recon 
vehicle  for  which  Shillelagh  was  devel- 
oped, it  would  not  be  acceptable  from 
ground  mount  where  laimcher  is  closer 
to  ground  and  where  many  shots  would 
be  made  from  defilade  position  to  protect 
infantryman.  Contractor  admits  dip 
problem. 

Weight  is  critical  to  infantrj-man  in 
ground  role.  TOW  roimds  plus  container 
weigh  50  pounds  whereas  Shillelagh 
rounds  are  61  pounds  with  weight  of 
imdeveloped  container  to  be  added. 

TOW  has  more  maneuverability  and 
can  hit  moving  targets  at  full  range  of 
3,000  yards  while  Shillelagh  cannot  hit 
moving  targets  except  at  lesser  ranges 
where  the  enemy  tank  guns  would  be  in 
range  to  engage  groimd  firing  unit. 

Tow  proven  in  ground  role,  over  300 
firings  of  which  last  75  were  hits  with 
only  one  wire  break.  Army  wants  Tow 
badly,  it  was  designed  to  enable  infan- 
tryman to  handle  Warsaw  Pswt  tank  su- 
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perlortty  without  matching  them  in 
costly  tanks.  Ctermany  and  Italy  have  or- 
dered sizable  quantities  of  Tow  after 
seeing  demonstrations  In  Eiirope. 

While  Tow  IS  costly,  any  weapon  Is 
costly  at  beginning  of  buying  curve. 
Average  unit  cost  of  missile  Ls  now  >6.300 
but  will  drop  to  $3,800  when  we  get  fur- 
ther mto  buy  These  are  contractor 
figures  Shillelagh  costs  less  now  because 
It  is  an  end  of  buymg  curve.  Costs  for 
launcher  of  both  missiles  are  expected  to 
be  about  same. 

Tow  is  wlre-guided.  and  not  as  sus- 
ceptible to  countermeasure  devices  as 
infrared  sruided  Shillelagh.  Infrared 
problem  is  acceptable  when  Shillelagh 
is  on  Sheridan  as  it  can  maneuver  to 
different  position,  but  in  ground  con- 
figuration infantrymen  would  be  hard 
put  to  move  position  after  firing. 

Both  Shillelagh  and  Tow  have  been 
in  research  and  development  for  some  8 
years.  Tow  winning  competition  tor 
ground  role  and  Shillelagh  tor  Sheridan 
role.  Why  turn  around  now  and  spend 
millions  afid  delay  buymg  Tow  to  make 
Shillelagh  do  what  Tow  already  does'' 

Shillelagh  was  demonstrated  from 
ground  mount  in  1962  but  fllm  showing 
tests  reveals  a  dummy  was  used  tor  firing 
and  not  a  man  Tow  exits  tube  on  mo- 
tor blast  while  in  launcher,  and  second 
motor  -Starts  when  missile  ;.s  far  enouKh 
out  so  :nfantp.men  will  not  ^'et  hurt  by 
blast  Shillelagh  comes  out  tube  with  full 
blast,  thus  endangermg  infantryman  who 
fires  missile.  Shillelagh  in  ground  mode 
would  have  canted  jets  on  missile,  but 
safety  or  missile  flrer  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrated All  previous  tube  launched 
antitank  missiles,  that  is.  Law.  Redeye. 
Bazooka,  net  mam  thrust  from  second 
motor  after  leaving  tube  so  Shillelagh 
would  be  trymg  pnnciple  never  before 
attempted  ;n  :nan-fired  launcher 

Mr  LONG  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  on  the  Javits  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Motion 
has  been  made  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
the  Javits  amendment. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  I>resident.  what  i.s 
the  pending  busmess'' 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Motion 
has  been  made  to  reconsider  the  vote 
that  was  had  on  the  Javits  amendment. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. IS  the  Senator  on  the  winning  side? 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  was  not 
present.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  what  is 
the  pending  busmess'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  Javits 
amendment  wsis  adopted. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  does  the 
Senator  who  makes  the  motion  qualif  v  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  qualified   He  did  not  vote  on  the 


mouon  Is  there  a  sufllcient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OPT^ICER  The  ques- 
tion 1.S  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table. 
There  is  a  sufficient  second  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  .state  It 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  the 
motion  to  table  would  be  a  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  rtTonslder.  And  a 
vote  aye"  would  be  in  that  case  for  the 
Javits  amendment  .^nd  a  vote  "nay" 
would  be  aeainst  it 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
Mon  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
On  this  quesUon  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
:oll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr    BYRD  of    West    Virginia.    I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico    Mr    .\NDEB.soN'.    the  Senator   from 
Massachusetts    Mr.  Kennedy',  liie  Sen- 
ator rrom  Georgia   -Mr    Russell  > .   the 
Senator  trom  .•Vlabama  'Mr  Sparkman', 
the  Senator  from  Missouri    Mr  Syming- 
ton > .  the  Senator  from  Mar>iand   'Mr. 
Tymnos'.  the  Senator  liom  New  Jersey 
Mr    Williams  <    are  necessarily  absent 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington    Mr  Jackso.nm  is  ab.sent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family. 

On  r.'us  U)te.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  Mr  Williams'  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wa-shington  'Mr  Jack- 
son' If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  vote  yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Washinnton  would  vote 
nay.  ■ 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Sparkman  1   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  GRIFTIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Miller  >  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Cooper  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MiNDT'    IS  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa    Mr   Miller  '   would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  40 
nays  49.  as  follows: 
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QraTel  Mondale 

Harris  Montova 

Hartke  Moes 

Holland  Murphv 

HoUlngs  Nelson 
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Hughes  Randolph 
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Long  Stennls 
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.MansHeld  Thurmond 
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Miller  Syminnton 

Mundt  Tvdln«s 

Russell  Williams.  N  J 
Sparkman 


So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Javits  to  table 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Long  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  of  Mr 
Javits  was  agreed  to  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  now  on  the  motion  to  recoasidei 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  On  tlus  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
.itor  will  state  it 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  this  motion  debatable'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  debatable. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  should  like  to  be  rec- 
ognized. 

I  .shall  not  detain  the  Senate.  I  think 
that  would  be  very  unfair.  But  I  do  think 
that  those  who  did  change  their  vote 
about  this  matter — and  obviously  there 
were  some — perhaps  did  not  hear  the  dis- 
cussion we  had  when  we  had  it. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  not  a  single 
word  was  uttered  in  the  debate  in  de- 
fense of  this  practice.  I  said  the  practice 
IS  indefensible,  and  I  think  it  is.  No  effort 
has  been  made  to  defend  it. 

I  believe  the  Senate  prides  itself  on 
its  objective  judgment:  and,  having  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  to  the  Member 
who  feels  that  he  was  overlooked  and 
did  not  vote — that  is  not  our  fault.— I 
think  the  Senate  should  now  at  least  con- 
sider why  it  voted  as  it  did  before. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  the  mat- 
ter IS  simply  this:  Because  of  a  NavT 
regulation,  which  is  not  law.  the  competi- 
tive bidding  in  respect  to  private  ship 
repair  work  other  than  at  the  home  port 
of  a  given  ship  is  confined  to  each  naval 
district,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
that  is  discriminatory-  against  other  ports 
which  can  engage  in  ship  repair,  wish  to 
bid  and  are  within  easier  reach  of  the 
given  home  port  than  ports  which  get 
the  work  within  that  naval  district. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great 
things  upon  which  we  always  pride  our- 
selves is  the  vitality  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  fact  that  we  wish 
to  save  the  taxpayers'  money.  Competi- 
tion is  a  way  to  save  money. 

Here  we  have  an  opportimity  to  open 
up  the  situation  to  more  general  bidding 
without  in  any  way  Inconveniencing  any 
more  than  they  are  already  incon- 
venienced the  crews  who  have  to  leave 
the  home  port  to  go  somewhere  to  get  a 
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ship  repair  Job  done — notwithstanding 
that  the  Senate  has  now  taken  a  dllTerent 
view  than  before.  However,  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  The  Important 
thmg  Is  that  the  inequities  remain  as 
they  were.  It  is  an  indefensible  practice. 
The  only  argument  made  Is  that  this 
matter  did  not  have  hearings.  We  have 
been  dealing  with  this  matter  for  some 
years.  The  House  of  Representatives  in 
its  report  condemned  the  practice.  The 
Senate  in  its  report  did  not.  It  really  did 
not  say  anything  about  it,  which  left  the 
question  open. 

Having  an  absolute  brick  wall  situa- 
tion with  the  Navy  as  long  as  we  have 
had  it.  I  felt  the  only  way  it  could  be 
undone  at  long  last  was  through  some 
action  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  my  final  point  is  that 
the  last  time  we  moved  to  amend,  which 
was  last  year,  we  specified  1 ,000  miles  as 
the  area  within  which  competitive  bld- 
dinK  could  take  place.  This  amendment 
would  make  the  distance  350  miles  for 
two  reasons:  First,  that  is  the  distance 
proposed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  its  report  as  being  a  fair  one 
for  an  area  within  which  bids  could  be 
made;  and  the  other  reason  is  that  with 
air  transportation,  and  so  forth,  it  is  a 
convenient  and  manageable  distance 
which  would  not  inconvenience  any  crew 
which  has  to  leave  its  home  port  anyway. 

I  gave  the  example  of  Charleston, 
SC.  and  New  Orleans.  La.  The  great 
Norfolk  Port,  about  which  all  of  this  ar- 
gument is  taking  place,  is  within  easy 
reach  of  other  great  ix)rts,  where  bid- 
dins  could  take  place  up.  and  down  the 
New  Ehigland  coast,  including  the  middle 
Atlantic  States.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey.  That  is  the  issue. 

I  !iope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
look  at  this  matter  objectively  in  pursu- 
ance of  our  long-standing  feeling  that  we 
do  look  at  matters  objectively,  and  that 
we  are  not  casting  courtesy  votes  but  that 
we  are  anxious  to  save  the  taxpayers' 
moi;cv  where  we  can. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  as  I  began.  I 
heard  not  a  single  argument  against 
opening  free  competition  of  free  enter- 
prise in  relation  to  ship  repairs  away 
from  the  home  port.  Finally,  this  has 
notliing  to  do  with  emergencies  in  time  of 
war  That  would  be  exempted  and  the 
amendment  would  not  affect  that  at  all. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  substantive 
argument  has  been  made  against  this 
effort  to  open  up  the  situation,  the  Sen- 
ate >;iould  stand  by  what  it  did  before. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Approximately  what 
amount  of  money  would  this  save  the 
taxpayers?  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
idea? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  understand  at  least  $20 
million  a  year  is  involved  in  work  of  this 
character.  I  would  assume  opening  the 
work  up  for  competition  would  get  a  bet- 
ter price.  It  has  that  element  of  actual 
savings  and  the  element  of  decency  and 
principle. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  very  blatant 
case  where  the  Navy  has  dug  in  its  heela. 


It  is  hard  to  know  for  what  reason.  They 
have  given  no  reason,  nor  has  a  reason 
been  advanced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
If  we  do  not  correct  things  that  have  no 
reason  for  being  artificial,  something  is 
wrong  somewhere.  I  may  not  find  out 
what  it  is,  but  obviously  It  is  not  right. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  because  I  think  it  is  not 
a  good  amendment  from  the  standpoint 
of  many  of  the  navy  yards.  We  know 
many  of  these  navy  yards  have  peaks 
and  valleys.  We  want  to  keep  the  work 
of  these  Navy  yards  constant.  If  we  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Navy  how  are  we  go- 
ing to  keep  the  level  of  employment  con- 
stant? It  may  be  beneficial  to  leave  the 
decision  to  the  discretion  of  the  men  who 
run  the  Navy  as  to  whether  that  work 
should  be  done  in  a  particular  yard. 

Now,  we  know  that  many  of  these 
ships  have  crews  between  3,000  and  4,000 
men.  When  repairs  are  required  they  may 
take  months  to  be  completed.  When 
these  crews  are  far  from  their  home 
ports  the  morale  of  these  men  who  have 
been  out  to  sea  for  a  long  time  must  be 
considered. 

I  feel  that  there  are  good  reasons  to 
have  some  flexibility  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  run  our  Navy.  We  have  a 
hard  time  finding  men  who  wish  to  make 
the  Navy  their  career  and  if  we  force 
the  Navy  to  make  repairs  away  from 
home  ports  we  may  lose  many  of  these 
men. 

In  the  navy  yard  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
whenever  we  have  an  overload,  we  find 
it  very  difficult  to  recruit  skilled  men. 
We  are  forced  to  offer  them  inducements 
to  accept  employment  there  and  if  there 
is  a  reduction  in  the  workload  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  many  of  these  men  will  leave. 

It  is  very  mandatory  that  we  keep 
the  level  of  work  at  Navy  shipyards 
constant,  if  we  expect  to  keep  skilled 
men. 

To  keep  the  work  of  all  navy  yards 
constant  we  must  give  the  Navy  the 
flexibility  of  assigning  the  ships  wherever 
it  can  do  the  most  good. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  point.  We  always  had  a  prob- 
lem, as  the  Senator  knows,  at  established 
navy  yards  in  connection  with  housing. 
We  built  up  housing  so  that  people  in  the 
Navy  on  a  ship  that  has  a  home  port 
can  establish  themselves  in  the  area  and 
they  have  housing.  If  they  are  sent  some- 
where else,  they  might  have  no  housing 
and  their  families  have  to  follow. 
Mr.  PONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  are  certain 
stipends  which  the  families  get  for  trans- 
portation and  housing  off  the  base,  and 
things  of  that  nature.  Therefore,  con- 
trary to  saving  money  it  wUl  cost  more 
money. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  yard  is  so  much  greater  if 
the  work  is  kept  at  a  steady  pace  and 
there  are  not  peaks  and  valleys.  I  think 
it  will  cost  more  money  rather  than  save 
money. 

Mr.  PONG.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  We  should  also  consider  that 
most  of  the  crew  wUl  have  to  stay  on  the 
ship  and  work  to  keep  it  in  shape.  In 


addition,  if  they  are  forced  to  be  away 
from  their  families  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  there  will  be  a  morale  break- 
down. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator made  a  very  persuasive  argument  to 
require  repairs  to  be  done  outside  the 
home  port  but  the  amendment  very  spe- 
cifically excludes  the  situation  where  the 
work  will  be  done  in  home  ports.  The 
amendment  has  no  impact  where  that  is 
the  situation. 

If  the  Navy  decides  a  ship  should  be 
repaired  in  the  home  port,  there  would 
be  no  competitive  bidding  under  the 
amendment.  The  only  instance  where 
there  would  be  competitive  bidding  under 
the  amendment  is  where  the  Navy  de- 
cides repairs  have  to  be  done  outside  the 
home  port.  The  lowest  bidder  would  win 
in  that  Instance.  As  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  pointed  out,  that  port 
where  repairs  are  done  will  be  closer  to 
the  home  port  than  is  now  the  practice 
under  Navy  regulations. 

The  Senator  made  a  very  persuasive 
argument,  but  I  think  he  has  misunder- 
stood the  amendment. 

The  amendment  does  not  apply  where 
repairs  will  be  done  in  the  home  port.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  it  will  have  no  impact 
on  Hawaii. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  did  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator.  I  wanted  him  to  make 
his  argiunent  but,  really,  it  has  no  rele- 
vance to  this  situation.  It  does  not  affect 
home  ports  at  all.  It  does  not  affect  the 
problem  of  the  navy  yards.  It  affects  only 
private  work.  So  it  does  not  affect  home 
ports.  It  does  not  affect  the  problem  of 
navy  yards. 

As  to  flexibility,  this  would  give  more, 
not  less,  flexibility.  Flexibility  is  restrict- 
ed now  by  the  naval  districts.  This  would 
open  up  new  places  within  350  miles  of 
the  home  port,  or  in  or  outside  of  naval 
districts.  The  Navy  will  get  low  bids  in 
the  naval  district  or  anywhere  within 
350  miles. 

I  repeat,  I  appreciate  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  this  in  the  arguments,  but  it 
has  been  brought  up,  so  let  us  look  at  it. 

What  are  the  reasons  against  it? 

This  would  give  flexibility.  It  does  not 
affect  the  problems  of  the  naval  ship- 
yards. It  applies  only  to  private  work. 
It  does  not  affect  the  home  ports. 

What  else  is  there? 

So,  it  knocks  down  every  other  argu- 
ment there  is  against  it.  So,  what  is  the 
reason? 

What  is  the  Navy  doing  except  digging 
in  its  heels  and  not  moving?  Are  we 
going  to  give  courtesy  votes  here? 

If  we  want  the  confidence  of  the  coim- 
try,  if  this  is  the  best  argument  that  can 
be  made  against  this  amendment,  then. 
Senators,  vote  your  consciences  on  this 
amendment. 

There  is  no  reason  justifying  present 
practice  except  the  Navy  has  dug  In  Its 
heels. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  reit- 
erate my  opposition  to  the  Javits  amend- 
ment because  of  the  position  of  the  Navy 
that  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  all  concerned 
that  the  existing  ship  repair  work  policy 
continue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
Javits'  was  agreed  to 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS  after  having  voted  in 
in  the  negative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'  Mr  Jackson  > .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  '  Mr  Anderson  > .  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Mr  Kenneoy  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr  Russell i, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  Mr  Spark- 
man  ■ .  the  Senator  from  Mi5soun  Mr 
Symington  ' .  the  Senator  from  Man,-- 
land  Mr  Tydincs'.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  Mr.  Williams  ^  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  trom 
Washington  Mr  Jackson  >  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Mr  Sparkman'  is  paired  's.nth  the 
Senator  :rom  New  Jersey  Mr  Wil- 
liams' If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  •  Mr  Miller  '  is 
necessanly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr. 
MuNDT'   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  -Mr. 
Cooper  '  is  absent  because  of  illness  m 
his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  '  Mr  Miller  '  would  vote 
■yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45. 
nays  43.  as  follows: 
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.\ilen 

Bellrr.oa 

Bible 

BurdUic 

Bvrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannun 

Church 

Couk 

Cranston 

Eaijleton 

Ea.stland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fong 


.Mken 

.\ll(jtt 
Bale  or 
Bash 
Bennett 

Bfjuke 

Case 

Cotton 

Cvirtls 

Dodd 

D<.le 

Domlnlck 

FaiKuii 

Fulbruht 


McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Mcntoya 

M.ss 

Nelson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcu.'T 

Spouii 

Stennls 

Talmadije 

Thunnund 

Yarbo  rough 

Young,  N   Dak. 


Gore 

Gravel 

Harfice 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hni.sica 

Hu^shes 

lauviye 

Jordan.  N  C 

Loni! 

.VIai;nuson 

Maiislleld 

Math  las 

.McClellan 

McGee 

N.^YS-    43 

G''ldw«tfr 

GcodeU 

Oriffln 

Giu-ney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Javtts 

Jordan.  Idaho     Smith.  111. 

McCarthy  3tevens 

Mclntyre  Tower 

Murphy  Williams.  Del. 

Muskle  Young.  Ohio 

Patkwix)d 

Pastore 


Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Sa.tbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 


So  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  Javits  amendment  was 
agreed  to  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Do  we  now  vote  on  the 
amendment'  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  RIBICOFF  '  when  his  name  was 
called'  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  '  Mr. 
JACKSON'  If  he  were  pre.sent  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay"  if  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  mv  vote. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Mr  .Anderson  > .  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  ■  Mr  Kennedy  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Russell >. 
the  Senator  from  .Mabama  ■  Mr.  Spark- 
man '.  the  .Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
SYMINGTON',  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Mr.  Tydincs  > .  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Williams >  are 
neces-sanly  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  Mr  Jackson  >  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  Mr  Williams'  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  Mr.  Spark- 
man'.  If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  .Mabama  would  vote 
"nay  " 

Mr,  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  Mr  Miller'  is  nec- 
cessarily  ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  '  Mr. 
Cooper  >  is  ab.seni  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
MuNDT '  IS  ab.sent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa   'Mr.   Miller '    would   vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  45,  as  follow .^ 
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YEAS — 43 


PRESENT    .\ND    GIVI.NO    .\    LIVE    P.MR.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Harris,  agaln.st 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

.Anderson  MlUtr  Symln^on 

Cooper  Mundt  Tydlns's 

Jackson  Russell  Williams.  N  J. 
Kennedy 


Mundt 
Russell 
Sparkman 


Aiken 

Allott 

Baker 

Ba>h 

Bennett 

Boicgs 

Brooke 

rase 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 


Allen 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Hurdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotik 

Cranston 

Eagleton 


Qoldwater 

Ooodell 

Orimn 

Guniey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hacfleld 

Hruika 

Javits 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Sa.vbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 


Jordan.  Idaho  Smith,  111. 

McCarthy  Stevens 

Mclntyre  T'lwer 

Murphy  Williams,  Del. 
Muskle 
Packwood 


NAYS— 45 

FasUand 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Foni; 

Gvjre 

Omvel 

Karris 

Hartke 

Holland 

Holllniis 

Hughes 


Inouye 

Jordan.  N.C 

L'lUk; 

Maunvison 

M,<  upheld 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

.McGee 

McGovern 

Me  teal  1 

Mondale 


Montoya  Randolph  Thurmond 

Moss  SponK  Yarborough 

Nelson  Stennls  Young.  N  Dak. 

Proxmlre  Talmadge  Young.  Ohio 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR,  A3 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED— 1 

RlWcotT.  for 

NOT  VOTING — 11 

Anderson  Miller  Symington 

C-ooper  Mundt  Tydlngs 

Jackson  Ru.s-sell  Williams.  N  J 

Kennedy  Sparkman 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  one  ques- 
tion. There  has  been  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  committee  has  cut  the  funds 
out  of  the  bin  for  the  Kodiak  Naval  Ba.'^e. 
Can  the  manager  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  has  not.  No  funds 
for  this  facility  have  been  cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  record  of  my 
vote  on  the  first  vote  on  the  Javits 
amendment  be  corrected  to  record  my 
vote  as  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  I  .send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

Mr.  .\LLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
understand  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest was  to  correct  the  Record  on  the 
vote  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.■shire.  The  ruliiiK  had  no  effect  en  the 
outcome  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  procedure,  I  think  it  is  a  \ery 
dangerous  thing  to  permit  any  Senator 
to  change  his  vote  after  the  vote  has  oc- 
curred. All  of  us  have  suffered  at  one 
time  or  another  from  this.  I  object  to 
the  granting  of  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  after  the  vote  has  been  an- 
nounced. In  fact,  as  I  understand  the 
rule,  it  is  not  even  in  order  to  enienain 
such  a  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Par- 
liamentarian has  advised  the  Chair  that 
It  is  in  order  for  a  Senator  to  request,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  have  the  Record 
corrected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then  I  must  ask  the 
clerk  to  show  how  the  Senator  was  re- 
corded at  that  time.  I  think  we  are  net- 
ting into  a  very  dangerous  area  here 
A  Senator  came  to  me  the  other  day  and 
asked  If  he  could  do  this,  and  my  advice 
to  him,  with  the  advice  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, was  that  he  could  not.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  get  into  a  posi- 
tion where  we  permit  the  Record  to  be 
corrected  after  a  vote  has  been  an- 
nounced, by  unanimous-consent  request, 
and  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  already  announced  the  ruling  on  the 
unanimou.s-con.sent  request. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
there  was  so  much  confusion  in  the 
Chamber  none  of  us  could  hear  the  re- 
quest or  the  announcement.  We  just 
heard  the  bare  implications  of  tlie  an- 
nouncement. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous-consent  that  I  may  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  just  named  the  reason  why 
I  made  the  error.  The  subsequent  vote, 
of  course,  straightened  me  out.  But  the 
confusion  in  the  Senate  was  what  caused 
me  to  make  the  wrong  vote. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  rules  we  must  all  abide 
by.  imless  we  are  to  get  ourselves  into 
very  serious  difflculty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  the  Chair  to  read  the  rule? 

Mr.  .McINTYRE.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
read  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
rule  XII,  paragraph  1,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

When  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  the 
names  of  Senators  shall  be  called  alphabeti- 
cally; itnd  each  Senator  shall,  without  debate, 
declare  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the  question, 
unless  excused  by  the  Senate;  and  no  Sena- 
tor shall  be  permitted  to  vote  after  the  deci- 
sion shall  have  been  announced  by  the 
Presiding  Officer,  but  many  for  sufficient 
re.isons.  with  unanimous  consent,  change  or 
aitiidraw  his  vote.  No  motion  to  suspend  this 
rule  .'ihall  be  in  order,  nor  shall  the  Presiding 
Officer  entertain  any  request  to  suspend  It  by 
unaiu.Tious  consent, 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  this  has  been  done  several 
times  this  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
IS  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Moss)  proposes 
an  amendment  as  follows : 

u:i  page  46,  between  lines  8  and  9,  Insert 
the  loUowlng  new  title: 

TITLE  VII— ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COL- 
LEGE OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  AND 
I  NIVERSITY  OF  GUAM  AS  LAND  GRANT 
COLLEGES 

^EC.  701.  The  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  University  of  Guam  shall  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  be  considered 
Lu-.d-grant  colleges  established  for  the  bene- 
fit f  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1862.  .ts  amended  (12  Stat,  503;  7 
use   301-305,  307.  308). 

.Sec.  702.  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  Guam  those  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  2.  1862,  as  amended,  supra,  relat- 
ing 'o  donations  of  public  land  or  land  script 
for  the  endownment  and  maintenance  of  col- 
lege.s  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prr'[)riated  to  both  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Gu.im  the  sum  of  83,000.000  each.  Amounts 
apijropnated  under  this  section  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  subject  to  the  pro- 
vi?K  .ns  of  that  Act  applicable  to  the  proceeds 
:r  >.Ti  the  sale  of  land  or  land  script. 

Sec.  703.  The  Act  of  August  30,  1890,  as 
amended  1 26  Stat.  417;  7  U.S.C.  322-326),  Is 
further  amended — 

"111   by  striking  the  words  'and  Territory' 

wherever   they   appear   and   substituting   in 

lieu   thereof   the   words   '.  Puerto  Rico,  the 

Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam'; 

'  i2)    by    striking   the    words   'and   Terri- 


tories" wherever  they  appear  and  substituting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  ',  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam'; 

"(3)  by  striking  the  words  'or  Territory' 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ',  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  or  Guam'; 

"(4)  by  striking  the  words  'or  Territories' 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ',  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  or  Ouam';  and 

"(5)  by  striking  the  words  'or  Territory' 
where  they  appear. 

"Sec.  704.  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29, 
1935,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  439;  7  U.S.C.  329) , 
Is  further  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  the  words  'and  Puerto 
Rloo'  wherever  they  appear  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  ',  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam'; 

"(2)  by  striking  the  figure  '$7,800,000'  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
'$8,100,000';  and 

"(3)  by  striking  the  figure  '$4,320,000'  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  '$4,- 
360,000'. 

"Sec.  705.  The  Act  of  March  4,  1940  (54 
Stat.  39;  7  U.S.C.  331),  Is  amended— 

"  ( 1 )  by  striking  the  words  'and  Territories' 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ',  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Ouam'; 

"(2)  by  striking  the  words  'or  Territories' 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ',  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  or  Ouam';  and 

"(3)  by  striking  the  word  'State'  wherever 
it  appears  In  the  third  proviso  of  that  Act 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
'State,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Guam". 

"Sec.  706.  Section  207  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1091;  7  U.S.C. 
1626),  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  section  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing words:  ',  and  the  term  "State"  when 
used  In  this  chapter  shall  include  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam.' 

"Sec.  707.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  8, 
1914,  as  amended  (38  Stat.  373:  7  U  SO.  343) , 
Is  further  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (b)  as  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(b)  and  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  sub- 
section  (b)    to  read  as  follows: 

"'(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, for  payment  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam,  $100,000  each,  which  sums  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  and  Puer- 
to Rico  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  during  any 
fiscal  year,  except  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  June  30,  1972.  when  such 
amount  may  be  used  to  pay  the  total  cost  of 
providing  services  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
amount  available  and  budgeted  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 

"Sec.  708.  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  8, 
1914,  as  amended  (supra),  as  added  by  the 
Act  of  October  5,  1962  (76  Stat.  745;  7  U.S.C. 
349),  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words  'and 
Puerto  Rico'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  ',  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam". 

"Sec.  709.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  October 
10.  1962  (78  Stat.  806;  16  U.S.C.  582a-3),  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  adding  the 
following  language:  ',  except  that  for  the  fis- 
cal years  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  June  30, 
1972,  the  matching  funds  requirement  hereof 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam,  and  sums  authorized  for  such 
years  for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  may 
be  used  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  programs  for 
forestry  research.' 


"Sec.  710.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  October 

10,  1962  (76  Stat.  807;  16  U.S.C.  5828-7),  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  words  ',  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam.' 

"Sec.  711.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August 

11,  1955  (7  U.S.C.  361a-3611),  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  after  the  second  sentence 
and  adding  the  words,  'Guam  and  Virgin 
Islands."  and  deleting  'and'  between  the 
words  'Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico." 

"Sec.  712.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Augtist 
11,  1955  (7  UJ5.C.  361a-3611),  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  and  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (2)  as  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  for  payment  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam.  $100,000  each,  which  sums 
shall  t>e  in  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated 
for  the  several  States  of  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  under  the  provisions  of  thlB 
section.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
during  any  fiscal  year,  except  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  June  30,  1972. 
when  such  amount  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
total  cost  of  providing  services  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  the  amount  available  and  budg- 
eted for  expenditure  by  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  713.  With  respect  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Guam,  the  enactment  of  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  any  requirement 
of  State  consent  contained  in  laws  or  pro- 
visions of  law  referred  to  in  this  title." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  try  to 
be  very  brief  on  this  matter. 

This  is  a  bill  that  was  pending  on  the 
calendar  on  Friday,  having  been  through 
the  hearing  stage,  having  been  ap- 
proved by  all  of  the  departments  in- 
volved, and  having  been  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  am  the  author  of  the  bill.  When  I  read 
the  Record  Saturday  morning,  I  read 
that  late  Friday  night,  after  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  was  concluded  except 
this  one  item,  this  bill  was  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  the  calendar  by  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  which  I  as- 
certained had  not  been  cleared  with  the 
leaders  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  had  not 
been  cleared  with  the  minority.  It  cer- 
tainly had  not  been  cleared  with  me,  the 
author  of  the  bill. 

I  think  my  only  recourse  at  this  point 
is  to  bring  it  up  now  as  an  amendment, 
because  I  have  discussed  with  the  Sena- 
tor who  withdrew  it  the  fact  that  it  is  to 
be  withdrawn  and  taken  into  a  depart- 
ment where  it  is  to  be  scuttled  and  killed. 

Let  me  say  very  briefly  what  the 
amendment  would  do. 

In  the  United  States,  the  only  areas 
that  belong  to  the  United  States  which 
do  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  land- 
grant  college  system  that  we  have  in 
cur  country  are  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam.  We  have  it  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  in  all  of  the  States,  of  course, 
and  it  has  been  applied  to  every  other 
part  of  the  country.  This  amendment 
would  simply  provide  that  these  two 
entities,  these  two  possessions  or  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  could  partic- 
ipate, with  their  colleges,  as  part  of  the 
land-grant  system.  They  do  not  have 
lands. 

This   whole   thing   started   100   years 
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ago.  Aa  we  know,  by  glv\ng  surplus 
lands  to  the  colleges  In  the  various 
States  for  educational  purposes.  We  long 
since  have  passed  that  stage.  This  act 
provides  that  money  be  provided  for  them 
In  lieu  of  lands,  as  we  did  when  we  did 
It  for  Hawaii,  for  Puerto  Rico,  and  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  My  amendment 
would  provide  the  same  benefits  for  these 
two  territories 

Guam  has  approximately  100.000  citi- 
zens, and  since  1952  there  has  been  in 
existence  the  University  of  Guam.  The 
Virgin  Islands  has  a  population  of  about 
65.000.  and  it  has  had  In  existence  the 
College  of  the  Virgm  Islands  smce  1962. 
approximately  the  last  6  years 

The  only  thinK  we  can  do.  in  fairness, 
is  to  say,  ■All  right,  we  will  do  just  exacily 
what  we  do  for  everybody  else,  m  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  ■  It  does  not  »?ive 
them  any  advantage,  but  it  does  not  le^ve 
them  at  a  disadvantage  It  says  that 
these  people  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Just  the  same  as  the  residents  of 
the  vant>Us  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, ahd  Puerto  Rico  are  citizens  of 
the  Uruted  States. 

Therefore,  this  measure  having  been 
reported  on  favorably  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  I  now  offer  it  as  eui 
amendment,  and  urge  that  it  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  STE\'ENS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  MOSS  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska 

Mr  STE\'ENS  I  wish  to  say.  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  that  the  Sen- 
ator Ls  very  alert  I  think  his  amendment 
was  well  taken,  and  if  we  do  not  d.j  it 
now.  these  two  small  universities  may 
well  be  left  out  of  these  benefits  for  an- 
other year 

Mr  MOSS  I  agree  that  the  measure 
IS  urgently  needed  now 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-TCER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr  FTI.I.KNDER  Mr  President.  I  am 
the  one  who  made  the  motion  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  And  before  doing  so.  I  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Commjttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  Senator  from  Washington  Mr. 
Jackson  '    He  urged  no  objection. 

To  begin  with,  the  bill  the  Senator 
refers  to  should  have  gone  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in- 
stead of  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

I  have  nothint:  further  to  .say  This  is 
a  legislative  miitter  on  an  appropriation 
bill  I  make  the  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it  Ls 
legislative,  and  not  in  order  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
heard? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICE31.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
imable  to  communicate  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Jackson).  He  is 
out  of  the  city,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  talk  with  hun 

I  have  ch-Hiked  with  the  leader.  I  have 
tried   to  check   with  other  Senators.   I 


have  not  been  able  to  do  so   But  it  was 
not  mentioned  to  me 

Second.  I  dispute  that  It  Is  a  Jurisdic- 
tional matter  This  was  not  referred  by 
me  It  was  referred  by  order  of  the 
Parliamentarian 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
organic  acts  of  those  two  territories.  I 
cannot  see  any  place  where  it  belongs 
Jurtsdictionally  other  than  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

It  has  notlung  to  do  with  land  As  I 
pointed  out,  the  bill  does  not  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  lands,  but  for  money,  as 
has  been  done  in  recent  years,  since  we 
have  not  had  a  lot  of  public  land  to  give 
to  the  State.s  The  bill  provides  for  the 
support  of  two  colleges  m  need  of  timely 
support.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Chair 
su-stains  the  pomt  of  order  under  rule 
XVT. 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

Several  Senators  addre.ssed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

Mr  MOSS  Well,  what  us  one  going  to 
d.j  when  somebody  takes  his  bill  off  the 
calendar  after  he  has  had  hearings  and 
ha.s  been  through  all  of  the  proce.sses  and 
the  bill  LS  sitting  right  Uiere''  It  is  then 
pulled  off  the  calendar  without  a  word 
Slaving  been  said 

Some  are  more  equal  than  others 
aroimd  here 

Mr  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays 

The  PRESIDING  OI-T^CER  Is  the 
Senator  appealing  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair"^ 

Mr  MOSS  I  am  appealing  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  An  appeal 
has  been  heard.  Ls  there  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond? There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll  and  Mr.  Aiken  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  will  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  inform  the  Senate  of  the 
eiTect  of  a    yea"  and   "nay"  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  "yea- 
vote  sustains  the  decision  of  the  Chair 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  this 
IS  most  unusual.  However.  I  thmk  there 
IS  a  little  difficulty  on  the  part  of  a  few  of 
the  Members  in  mterpreting  the  effect  of 
a  yea  and  nay  vote 

I  wish  the  Chair  would  once  again — 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  because  of 
the  situation — explain  what  the  actual 
situation  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  took  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  now  voting  on  whether  the  decision 
of  the  Chair  shall  be  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate 

The  question  posed  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  was,  "Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate?" 

A  vote  "yea"  will  sustain  the  Presiding 


Officer  A  "nay"  vote  will  be  against  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  ^ 

The  clerk  will  resimie  the"~eaJl  ol  the 
roll.  / 

The  rollcall  was  concluded 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgrlnia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  f?;x3m  New  .Mt,\- 
ico  'Mr.  Anderson',  the  Senator  :!om 
Massachusetts  'Mr  Kennedy'  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  C^eorgia  '  Mr.  Russell  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman'. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Svm  nc,. 
TON',  the  Senator  from  Maryland  Mr. 
Tydings  I .  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  Mr.  Williams'  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  iMr.  Jackson  >  is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  death  in  his  lanuly 

I  further  auinounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr   Sparkmani  would  vote  "yea," 

Mr  GRtFFIN.  I  announce  thai  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  '  Mr.  Miller  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr 
Mi'NDT  I  is  absent  because  of  illnes."- 

Tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr. 
Cooper  '  is  Absent  because  of  illne-^s  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Stev- 
ens '    IS  detained  on  official  business 

Lf  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  ■  Mr  Miller  '  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  22.  as  follows: 

I  No   2*0  Leu  1 
YEAS— 66 


.A  1  ice  11 

Fnnuln 

Miirplu- 

Allen 

Fulbrlght 

Packwood 

AUott 

C'loldwater 

Pastore 

Baker 

Goodell 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Gure 

Pell 

Bennett 

Grlflln 

Percy 

Bible 

Gumey 

Proutv 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Bvrd.  Vft 

Hatneld 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W  Va 

HuUand 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

HoUinKs 

Sihwoikcr 

Case 

Hniskft 

Scott 

Church 

H\iKhes 

Smith.  Maine 

Cook 

Inoiiye 

Smith.  Ill 

Cotton 

Javits 

Stenni* 

Curtis. 

.Jordan,  N  C 

Talmacl:e 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurm  ntl 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

Dominlck 

Mathlas 

WllUamb  Del 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Yarboro    -h 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Yount:.  N  D.ilc 

Ervln 

Metcair 

NAYS— 22 

Young.  Ohio 

Bayh 

Hart 

Montovii 

Bnx)ke 

Hartke 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Magnvis(.>n 

Muskle 

Cranston 

MansHeld 

Nelson 

Eagletou 

McCarthy 

Rlblcotf 

Fong 

McOee 

Spong 

Gravel 

McGovem 

Harris 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Anderson 

MUler 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Mundt 

Symington 

Jackson 

Russell 

Tydings 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Williams,  N  J, 

So  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  accept  the 
verdict  of  the  Senate.  Obviously,  this 
was  legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill. 
I  knew  the  dlfflculUes  of  that,  to  begin 
with.  I  had  ascertained  that  there  were 
no  more  legislative  bills  coming  up  in  this 
session,    unices    they    were    noncontro- 
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versial  and  were  going  to  go  through 
without  any  discussion.  Therefore,  I  felt 
it  was  the  only  way  I  could  make  the 
point. 

I  hope  that  out  of  this  we  have  estab- 
lished a  precedent,  perhaps — or  a  prin- 
ciple, at  least — and  I  still  hope  that  the 
case  for  these  two  worthy  schools  has  not 
been  Jeopardized. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  conclude  our  deliberations  for  this 
year  on  our  national  defense  budget. 

It  has  been  a  year  quite  unlike  all 
others  of  recent  memory.  For  the  first 
time  the  Congress  has  taken  the  bit  be- 
tween Its  teeth  and  really  exercised  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  In  this 
most  expensive  of  legislative  fields.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  our  accomplishments 
during  the  year  must  go  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Mr.  Stennis)  has  at  all  times  through- 
out the  year  exercised  effective  £ind  in- 
deed brilliant  leadership. 

I  have  myself  been  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate quite  extensively  In  our  en- 
deavors by  virtue  of  my  responsibilities 
as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee.  And  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  at  this  time  on  what  has 
transpired  during  the  past  12  months  in 
terms  of  our  efforts  In  the  R.D.T.  &  E. 
field. 

Both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  adminis- 
liations  initially  requested  R.D.T.  &  E. 
funds  in  excess  of  $8  billion. 

It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  a 
new  mood  existed  in  the  Congress.  Con- 
fronted by  this  mood,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration moved  on  Its  own  to  reduce 
R  D,T.  &  E.  expenditures.  Most  signifi- 
cantly, it  removed  a  large  portion  of  the 
S400  million  targeted  initially  for  the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory  from  its  final 
budget  request. 

We  then  took  over  where  the  Nixon 
administration  left  off.  Directing  particu- 
lar attention  to  such  fields  as  offensive 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  de- 
velopment and  military  science  program- 
ins;,  the  legislative  branch  eventually 
trimmed  R.D.T.  &  E.  expenditures  to 
approximately  $7.3  billion,  roughly  11 
percent  less  than  the  original  Nixon  ad- 
ministration request.  This  cut  Is  refiected 
in  the  appropriations  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today. 

On  the  whole,  I  would  regard  this  past 
year  as  one  of  significant  accomplish- 
ment. We  saved  American  taxpayers 
close  to  $1  billion  in  RJD.T.  &  E. -projected 
funds.  We  succeeded  In  imposing  on  the 
Defense  Department  a  tougher  burden  of 
proof  than  it  hswi  faced  previously  In 
justifying  fimd  requests  for  expensive 
new  projects.  And  we  learned  a  great  deal 
about  our  Government's  R.D.T.  tt  E. 
efforts  which  most  of  us  had  not  known, 
thus  laying  the  groundwork  for  even  more 
( ffective  legislative  review  next  year  and 
in  succeeding  years. 

I  am  already  looking  forward  to  be- 
ginning that  review  when  we  return  to 
Washington  after  the  holidays.  I  am 
now  in  the  process  of  preparing  for  hear- 
ings in  late  January  on  the  subject  of 
independent  research  and  development. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  of 


thanks  to  the  other  members  of  my  sub- 
committee for  their  help  during  the  past 
year.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy),  and  above  all  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Brooke) 
served  to  ease  significantly  the  task  with 
which  I  was  faced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  reswi  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell), the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  85, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[No.  241  Leg.] 

YEAS— 86 

Aiken  Byrd,  Va.  Domlnlck 

Allen  Byrd,  W.  Va.  Eagleton 

AUott  Cannon  Eastland 

Baker  Case  Ellender 

Bayh  Church  Ervln 

Bellmen  Cook  Pannln 

Bennett  Cotton  Pong 

Bible  Cranston  Fulbrlght 

Bogga  Curtis  Goldwater 

Brooka  Dodd  Gore 

Burdlck  Dole  Gravel 


Orlffln 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Gumey 

McClellan 

Rlblcoff 

Hansen 

McGee 

Saxbe 

Harris 

McGovern 

Schwelker 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Smith,  Maine 

Holland 

Montoya 

Smith.  111. 

Holllngs 

Moss 

Spong 

Hruska 

Murphy 

Stennis 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Stevens 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Talmadge 

Javits 

Packwood 

Thurmond 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Tower 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pearson 

WlUlamR,  Del. 

Long 

Pell 

Yarborough 

Magnuson 

Percy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Mansfield 

Prouty 

Mathlas 

Proxmlre 
NAYS— 4 

GoodeU 

Metcalf 

Young.  Ohio 

Hatfield 

NOT  VOTING — 11 

Anderson 

Miller 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mundt 

Tydings 

Jackson 

Russell 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

So  the  bill   (H.R.  15090)   was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Inouye  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan, Mr.  ElLLENDER,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Alloti 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
though  the  hour  is  late,  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  the  splendid  manner 
in  which  this  funding  proposal  for  the 
Defense  Department  was  handled  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  today. 

There  is  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
better  imderstands  or  appreciates  more 
thoroughly  the  security  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion than  does  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell).  The  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment made  every  effort  to  reduce  this 
vast  budget  item  where  reductions  could 
properly  be  made.  Those  efforts  are  to  be 
highly  commended  and,  as  I  am  certain 
every  Senator  would  agree,  most  of  the 
credit  belongs  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  My 
only  regret  Is  that  he  was  unable  to  be 
present  today.  The  Senate  owes  him  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  outstand- 
ing achievement. 

Acting  for  the  distinguished  chairman, 
however,  was  the  highly  able  and  capable 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
lender). the  ranking  member  of  the  ApH 
propriations  Committee.  His  presentation 
was  exemplary.  His  ready  knowledge  of 
every  feature  of  the  proposal  was  out- 
standing, and  he  Is  to  be  commended  for 
a  magnificent  achievement.  He  is  to  be 
especially  commended  for  taking  the 
leadership  on  this  measure  and  steering 
it  so  successfully  through  the  Senate  on 
short  notice.  The  Senate  is  deeply  grate- 
ful. 

Equal  praise  must  go  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young).  His  cooperation  and 
support  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  made  possible  the 
efficient  and  expeditious  consideration  of 
this  bill.  So  to  Senator  Young  and  to  the 
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many  others  who  Joined  the  discussion. 
I  extend  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership. 

PROGRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELX)  Mr  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  thus  crowded 
Chamber  at  this  late  hour  I  would  ju-st 
like  to  say  I  feel  like  Don  Quixote  tilting 
at  windmills. 

I  announced  earlier  it  was  my  hope 
and  desire  that  the  Committf  e  on  Appro- 
priations would  meet  this  evening  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  disposal  of  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill  However  the  bill  has 
taiken  longer  than  anticipated,  not  be- 
cause of  the  outstanding  and  sterlmK 
work  of  the  acting  chairman,  who  per- 
formed magniHcently  on  short  notice,  but 
because  of  the  number  of  amendments 
and  the  discussion  that  ha.s  taken  place 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEI  - 
PARE  APPROPRLATIONS.   1970 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H  R.  13111.  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  be  made  the  pending  business 
when  reported.  I  do  this  .so  that  it  may 
become  the  pending  busmess 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Assi.sTANT  Legislative  Clerk  .-X 
bill  HR  13111  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department--^  o:  l^bor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated a*:encies.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.    1970.   and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  blip 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations witi;  amendments. 

Mr  \L\NSFIELD  Mr  Presiderit.  th;s 
Is  an  unusual  procedure  but  with  the 
shadow  of  the  Presidents  statement 
hanging  over  us  that  he  would  call  us 
back  the  day  after  Christmas  If  we  did 
nut  perform  I  p<:)int  out  that  th:..  matter 
will  be  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Appiopnations  tumorro'A  morning  at  9 
o'clock 


ORDER    F(.)R   ADJOl'RNMENT   TO    10 
AM.   TOMORROW 

Mr  \L\SSFlEm  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  .'Senate 
adjourns  tonight,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  mornim,' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr  President,  when 
'Ae  complete  action  on  the  appropriation 
bill  I  >r  Labor-HEW  at  some  later  date, 
we  have  the  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  foreign  assistance  and  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  So  we 
will  have  lots  to  do  :n  the  days  ahead. 
However,  I  think  with  the  cooperation 
aiid  coordination  which  has  been  shown 
today  we  are  on  the  road  to  a  .sine  die 
adjournment  at  a  rea.-onable  time. 

Mr  .\LAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  announced  the  9 
oclocJc   meeting    tomorrow    morning.    I 


have  announced  so  many  meetuigs  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  HEW  that  I  am  almost 
embarra.ssed  to  announce  another  meet- 
ing We  are  going  U)  meet  as  the  major- 
ity leader  announced 

If  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
feels  like  Don  Quixote,  on  this  bill  I 
feel  like  the  fellow  who  had  a  baseball 
team  with  a  star  left  fielder.  The  star  left 
fielder  took  .sick  and  the  manager  asked 
the  shortstop  to  play  left  field.  The  short- 
stop said.  "I  can  t  play  left  field,  I  am  a 
shortstop.  The  manager  .said.  You  have 
to  play  left  field  anyway  '  He  mussed  two 
easy  ones  and  he  fanned  twice  and  the 
team  was  losing  the  game  The  manager 
said.  T  understand  I  will  go  out  and  play 
left  field  "  So  he  went  out  and  he  was 
worse  He  fanned  three  times  and  he 
mLssed  three  easy  ones.  He  went  back  to 
the  bench  and  he  said.  'You  have  left 
field  so  fouled  up  nobody  can  play  It  " 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  the  Health- 
HEW  Appropriation  bill  has  been  ready 
for  -'  weeks,  but  we  had  a  problem  in 
connection  with  two  provisions  m  the 
general  language.  The  money  part  of 
the  bill  was  decided  2  weeks  ato 

It  is  a  large  bill  with  over  $20  bil- 
lion involved,  and  there  are  over  400 
line  Items.  We  heard  over  452  witnesses 
We  have  been  ready  for  a  long  time 
but  we  have  been  hung  up  over  the  argu- 
ment on  general  language.  Uie  .so-called 
Whit  ten  amendment,  which  I  am  .sure 
Senators  have  heard  about 

We  finally  got  to  the  point  and  we  had 
thought  we  would  do  this  today  but  .some 
of  the  full  committee  members  came 
aloni,'  with  amendments,  none  of  them  of 
grfat  importance,  but  there  were  about 
15  of  them 

We  have  a  bill  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  explain  It  all.  but  I  think  we  can 
do  a  i^ood  Job 

We  had  to  wait  for  a  while  on  OEO. 
which  is  no  .small  .sum.  beim,-  in  the 
amount  of  $2.88  billion,  which  has  not 
been  authorized  yet  by  Congress.  Finally, 
the  House  did  authorize  it 

Then,  there  is  advance  funding  which 
the  House  did  not  consider,  which  was 
another  $2  288  billion  So  we  have  had 
some  problems  about  differences  In  au- 
thorization. 

There  have  been  several  last  minute 
items  One  of  them  came  up  on  Novem- 
ber 28  So  it  has  been  very  difficult  to 
know  what  the  plan  w.as  :n  connection 
with  the  .so-called  Johnson  budget  and 
the  revised  budget 

Many  items  rhc  House  could  not  con- 
sider As  in  the  case  of  the  majority 
leader  I  hopr  we  will  be  able  to  resolvp 
differences  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
vote  It  up  or  down  We  uUl  be  here  with 
the  bill  Therf  may  b<-  some  question  and 
there  Miav  be  some  art-ument  on  .some  of 
the  Items  but  I  rhink  we  can  proceed  with 
due  dispatch 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  House 
will  have  a  conference  Committee  mem- 
bers have  told  me  [personally  they  will 
stay  here  all  this  week  and  we  can  meet 
in  the  morninn  until  late  at  night  in 
the  ho[je  that  we  can  get  a  conference  on 
the  bill  It  may  not  take  as  long  as  we 
anticipate. 

So.  in  the  meantime,  we  have  the  other 
appropriation  bills  which  are  behind  us 
but  I  wanted  to  get  this  up  and  get  it 
moving. 


HENRY    FORD    VOWS    INTENSIFIED 
EFFORT  TO  CURB  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  for 
several  .vears  I  have  been  diligently  work- 
ing to  stimulate  the  development  of 
smogless  cars  It  was  with  i^reat  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  I  noted  on  the  front  pai;e 
of  the  New  York  Times  last  week  this 
headline  'Henrj-  Ford  Vows  'Inten-sifled 
Effort'  To  Curb  Pollution"— and  he 
promised  to  do  this  'In  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  "  I  congratulate  Mr.  Ford  for 
this  stand 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Ford's  re- 
marks represent  more  than  a  .stront: 
verbal  commitment  to  solving  the  auto- 
mobile pollution  problem.  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Ford  quickly  leads  his  company  to- 
ward development  of  inherently  pollu- 
tion free  velilcular  propulsion  sy.stem.'^ 
No  longer  can  consumers  in  the  United 
States  tolerate  emission  control  attempts 
which  are  only  half-way  measures — that 
only  temporarily  operate  to  reduce 
emissions 

My  ultimate  hope  is  that  Mr.  Ford's 
statement  will  usher  m  a  new  era  of  re- 
search and  development  that  will  brint; 
to  the  American  public  a  nonpollutmg, 
reliable  propulsion  system — a  new  tech- 
nology and  not  one  which  merely  patches 
up  existing  engines. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Ford  for  his  stand 
and  look  forward  in  the  near  future  to 
Inspecting  the  fniits  of  his  company's 
new  commitment  to  .smogless  car  devel- 
opment. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  The  New  York  Times  article 
of  December  11,  1969.  discussint;  Mr. 
Ford's  statement  be  prmted  In  the 
Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Henry  Ford  Vows     Intensified  Effort     To 

ClRU  POLLI'TION 

'  By  Ji-rry  M.  Film  i 

De.^rborn.  Mich — Henry  Ford  2d.  chair- 
man oi  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  oommi'teti 
his  rompany  today  to  "an  intensified  (-'.'.on 
t<-i  niliiinujse  pollution"  from  Us  prcxlucts 
and   plants   "In   the  .shortest   possible  time  ' 

Speaking  at  a  news  conference  at  Fnrd's 
headquarters  in  Dearborn  Mr.  Ford  called 
environmental  polUmon  by  far  the  must 
impt^irtam  problem  '  lacing  his  company  ind 
the  .-ntire  automobile  Industry  in  the  ne.xt 

10  Ve-.irs 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  my  nwn 
per.son.il  concern  and  that  of  Ford  Motor 
Company  with  removing  ,iutomi)bile-relatPd 
poUutajiLs  iLs  a  threat  t-o  the  envirorimtnial 
quiUlty.  ■  Mr.  Ford  jald 

"This  concern  will  be  reflected  not  only 
in  words  but  In  specllic,  cxjiicrcte  actions 
based  upon  all  the  scientiftc,  engineering 
and  manufacturing  skills  at  our  command 

VVe  .ire  making  this  commitment  becutse 
of  (lUr  recognition  that  the  quality  ot  the 
envir{»nment  warrants  extraordinary  effort 
on  the  pitrt  of  all  who  may  ije  In  a  position 
to    improve    our    physical    surrounding?  ' 

To  back  up  his  company  s  commitment, 
Mr  P<5rd  .mnounced  the  following  antipollu- 
tion metts'ircs 

A  program  to  feed  liundreds  of  experl- 
menUil,  low-emission  automobiles  into  auto 
fleets  for  testing 

The  development  of  an  experimental  clean 
air  package  that  could  be  used  on  older  cars 
now  on  the  road 

Expenments  at  one  factory  to  develop  a 
method  of  testing  each  automobile  for  pollu- 
tion control  as  It  rolls  down  the  assembly 
Hue 


December  15,  1969 

Development  of  a  ■little  white  box"  to  help 
gftrftgemen   diagnose   pollution   problema  In 

cars, 

Mr.  Ford  said  his  company  would  spend 
131  million  on  vehicle  pollution  control  next 
year  and  $60  million  in  the  next  two  year« 
on  cutting  air  and  water  pollution  at  Ford 
plants  In  the  last  10  years,  he  said,  Pord 
epen;  »6  million  to  curb  pollution  at  Its 
plants. 

We  are  able  to  make  this  commitment  at 
this  time,"  he  said,  "because  years  of  re- 
search, development  and  testing  have  now 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  we  can  fore- 
see, :n  the  near  future,  the  practical  achieve- 
ment of  levels  of  pollution  control  that 
seemed  out  of  reach  until  recently." 

Mr  Ford's  remarks  represented  the 
strongest  verbal  commitment  of  any  automo- 
bile executive  on  the  pollution  Issue,  al- 
though the  General  Motors  Corporation,  the 
largest  auto  manufacturer,  and  other  auto 
makers  are  also  spending  heavily  to  develop 
poUvUlon  control  equipment. 

A    MAJOR    SHARE 

The  executive  warned  that  pollution  con- 
trol would  be  costly  and  that  the  car  buyer 
would  pay  "at  least  a  naajor  part."  He  s&W: 
'everybody's  going  to  have  to  pay  for  the 
environmental  problem." 

T..e  major  automobile  pollutants  are  un- 
burned  gasoline  or  hydrocarbons,  carbon 
mjn-'Xide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Ai  the  news  conference,  two  experimental 
protects  were  shown:  One  was  a  car  with  a 
series  of  muffler-like  devices  using  catalysts 
and  air  pumps  to  remove  exhaust  pollutants: 
the  Jther  was  an  engine  equipped  with  re- 
actors to  burn  off  fumes  Both  systems  were 
said  -o  cut  more  than  iJO  per  cent  of  the 
mJJ.r  auto  exhaust  pollutants. 

VVnlle  more  work  appears  to  be  needed  on 
bot!;  systems.  Donald  Jensen.  Ford's  top 
pollution  expert,  said  he  expected  to  see 
some  of  the  equipment  on  cars  by  1974  or 
1975 

The  experimental  car  and  engine  would 
cut  iivdrocarbons  97  per  cent,  carbon  mon- 
oxide 93  per  cent  and  nitrogen  oxides  90  per 
cent  :rom  precontrol  levels.  Mr.  Jensen  said. 

.\:riong  the  specific  programs  detailed,  Mr. 
Ford  said  that,  by  the  end  of  1971.  his  com- 
pany would  be  offering  to  sell  cars  with  the 
expcriineiital  pollution  control  systems  to 
prr. ;re  fleets,  and  would  lend  vehicles  to 
p  ..:..tion  control  authorities  In  California 
:uiu  Washington.  D.  C.  for  testing.  Several 
h\:.':  tred  cars  would   be  involved,  he  said. 

Ht  nlso  noted  the  company's  efforts  to 
curti  -.vater  .aid  air  pollution  at  Its  plants.  At 
a  i-.'W  Kentucky  truck  plant  near  Louls- 
viHf  !.e  said.  Pord  Is  cooperating  with  local 
go-ernment  In  establishing  "the  nucleus  of 
a  \va.sTe  water  treatment  plant  that  will  pro- 
vide collection  and  treatment  facilities  not 
only  for  our  own  plant  but  for  all  other 
user-^  .it  a  wide  geographical  area." 

.Although  there  Is  "No  such  thing  as  a 
completely  clean  motor  vehicle  or  indus- 
trial plant,"  Mr.  Ford  .-iald.  "we  will  achieve 
products  and  manufacturing  facilities  that 
do  not  slenlflcantly  contaminate  our  atmos- 
phere, waters  or  landscape." 

While  much  of  Mr.  Ford's  45-mlnute  talk 
wa=  devoted  to  the  pollution  problem,  he 
al.';-,  .mnounced  that  Pord  was  cutting  back 
on  i*s  automobile  racing  program;  that  a 
new  Volkswagen-size  car  was  being  readied 
for  production  In  the  United  States,  and 
that  1  massive  housing-office  building  proj- 
ec»  n  Dearborn,  costing  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions (if  dollars,  would  be  started. 
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1969 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  4293. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  aimouncing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  conference  report  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4293)  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports, 
and  further  aimoimcing  that  it  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  said  amend- 
ment, and  that  it  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUSEUE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
disagree  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  and  ask 
for  a  conference  with  the  House,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appwint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OEBcer  appointed  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  Brooke  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  ENCROACHMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  James  E.  Remmert,  entitled  "Execu- 
tive Order  11,246:  Executive  Encroach- 
ment," as  published  in  the  November 
1969  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExECTrnvE  Ordeh   11,246:    Executive 

Encroachment 

(By  James  E.  Remmert) 

(Section  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
forbidding  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices, was  the  product  of  legislative  compro- 
mise. Executive  Order  11.246,  Issued  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  In  1965  and  applicable  to  Gov- 
ernment contractors,  was  the  product  of  uni- 
lateral Executive  judgment  and  consequently 
not  only  forbids  discriminatory  employment 
practices  but  requires  employers  to  take  af- 
flrmatlve  action  to  ensure  against  them.  'Will 
the  Executive  always  be  serving  a  good  cause 
when  he  uses  the  contract  power  to  skirt  the 
legislative  process?) 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  made  the 
law  of  the  land  amidst  great  controversy,  ex- 
tended debate  and  considerable  compromise. 
With  far  less  controversy  or  compromise  and 
with  no  Congressional  debate,  President 
Johnson  on  September  24.  1965,  signed  Exec- 
utive Order  11,246,  the  latest  in  a  series  that 
has  played  at  least  as  significant  a  role  in 
Implementing  the  objective  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  as  has  Title  VTI  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.i  Section  202(1)  of  this 
executive  order,  as  amended,  requires  that 
every  employer  who  is  awarded  a  Government 
contract  or  subcontract  that  is  not  exempted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  contractually 
undertake  the  obligation  not  to  "discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin". 

Since  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
had  to  endure  the  rigors  of  passing  both 
houses  of  Congress,  it  is  the  product  of  com- 
promise attendant  upon  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Executive  Order  11.246,  by  comparison, 
was  the  responsibility  of  only  the  President. 
Consequently,  It  imposes  much  broader  sub- 
stantive obligations,  and  the  procedure 
adopted  for  its  enforcement  conveys  to  the 
enforcing  agency  significantly  more  author- 
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ity  than  was  given  to  the  Equal  Employment 
OJjportunlty  Commission  by  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Evidence  of  the  broader  substantive  obliga- 
tion imposed  by  Executive  Order  11,246  is  the 
fact  that  Title  VII  Imposes  only  the  obliga- 
tion not  to  do  that  which  is  prohibited,  J.e., 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex  or  national  origin.  By  comparison. 
Executive  Order  11,246  not  only  requires  that 
Government  contractors  and  subcontractors 
not  discriminate  but  also  that  they  "take 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  religion,  sex.  color,  or  national  ori- 
gin [Section  201(1);  emphasis  supplied]". 
Regulations  Issued  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wll- 
lard  Wlrtz  under  authority  of  Executive  Or- 
der 11,246  further  require  that  Government 
contractors  and  subcontractors  develop  a 
"written  affirmative  action  compliance  pro- 
gram" -  documenting  the  steps  they  have 
taken  and  setting  goals  and  timetables  for 
additional  steps  to  fulfill  the  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" obligation.  The  submission  of  these 
written  programs  has  also  been  imposed  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  award  of  some  Govern- 
ment contracts.  However,  on  November  16, 
1968.  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats 
ruled  that  "until  provision  is  made  for  in- 
forming bidders  of  definite  minimum  require- 
ments to  be  met  by  the  bidder's  program  and 
any  other  standards  or  criteria  by  which  the 
acceptability  of  such  program  would  be 
judged".'  contract  awards  must  be  made  to 
the  lowest  eligible  bidder  without  reference 
to  the  affirmative  action  program. 

PRESmENT  SIMPLY  TOOK  POWER  THAT  CONGRESS 
WOULDN'T   GIVE 

That  the  ExecuUve  was  willing  to  assume 
by  executive  order  significantly  greater  en- 
forcement authority  than  Congress  was  will- 
ing to  convey  to  it  can  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  adjudicatory  processes  under  Title 
VII  and  Executive  Order  11.246.  If  an  em- 
ployer disagrees  with  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  over  the 
legal  requirements  imposed  by  Title  VII.  or 
if  the  employer  is  unable  to  comply  with 
the  remedies  prepared  by  the  commission  to 
rectify  a  discriminatory  practice,  he  may 
have  "traditional  recourse  through  the  ju- 
dicial process  before  any  sanction  is  im- 
posed. To  the  contrary,  however,  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz 
for  the  administration  of  Executive  Order 
11.246  provide  that  ufwn  request  for  a  hear- 
ing to  adjuciicate  a  contractor's  or  subconv 
tractors  compliance  with  the  executive  or- 
der, the  Secretary  of  Labor's  designee  may 
suspend  all  contracts  or  subcontracts  held 
by  the  employer  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
hearing.*  In  addition,  as  a  part  of  the  ad- 
judicatory process,  the  agency  responsible 
for  Investigation  or  supervising  the  Investi- 
gation of  contractor's  compliance  and  prose- 
cuting those  contractors  alleged  to  be  in 
noncompliance  is  also  responsible  for  im- 
posing the  sanctions  of  cancellation  and 
suspension  from  participation  In  Govern- 
ment conuacts.^  In  other  words,  the  chief 
investigator,  prosecutor  and  final  judge  with 
respect  to  cancellation  and  suspension  of 
Government  contracts  Is  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

WITH     THE    CONTRACT    POWER,     WHO    NEEDS 
CONGRESS? 

These  substanUve  and  procedural  con- 
trasts between  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  Executive  Order  11.246  illus- 
trate the  considerable  power  that  the  Execu- 
tive can  acquire  by  ptirsuing  a  social  ob- 
jective through  the  use  of  the  contract 
power  in  addition  to  or  In  place  of  legislation. 
Such  broad  and  sweeping  powers  are  prem- 
ised on  the  concept  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  "unrestricted  power  ...  to  de- 
termine those  witb  whom  it  will  deal,  and 
to  fix  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
It  will  make  needed  purchases." '  This  power 
Is  founded  on  the  premise  that  in  the  ab- 
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■ence  of  a  Congress! on.al  prohibition  or  dl- 
recUvs  the  Executive  branch  la  free  to  enter 
Into  contracts  on  whatever  conditions  and 
provisions  are  deemed  to  promote  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Oovemment " 

Without  question.  Executive  Order  \\.2*A 
has  done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  equal 
employment  opportunity,  because  the  Fed- 
eral ciovemment's  b€u^alnlng  position  en- 
ables '.he  Executive  to  require  such  terms  as 
are  found  in  this  ^rder  as  a  condition  to  a 
United  States  Oovemment  contract  Once 
such  a  broad  and  sweeping  obligation  is  ac- 
cepted, the  accepting  oontractor  or  subcon- 
tractor Is  In  an  untenable  position  to  oppose 
8tep)s  that  are  required  by  the  administering 
agency  with  respect  to  the  conditions  cov- 
ered by  the  contract 

To  Illustrate  the  imfjact  of  this  use  >f  the 
Executive's  L-ontract  power,  one  need  only 
consider  a  list  of  the  top  100  ".xjrpora'lons  and 
Institutions  holding  Defense  Department 
contracts "  These  corporations  are  under- 
staxidably  some  of  the  largest  in  the  Unlt«d 
States  and  collectively  employ  well  over  ten 
million  persons.  Even  though  the  list  does 
not  include  contractors  with  any  depart- 
ment other  than  Defense  or  the  many  sub- 
contractors involved  In  Defense  Department 
prime  contracts,  it  aptly  Illustrates  the  slg- 
nlflcSnc  imnrect  control  which  the  Executive 
can  '».xert  over  '.he  private  sector  (f  the  econ- 
omy   by   use   jf   the  contract  power 

There  is  very  little  case  law  deciding  'he 
extent  :u  which  the  President  may  by  execu- 
tive order  impose  .\ncinarv  conditions  to 
Government  contracts  Some  have  questioned 
the  validity  of  Executive  Order  11.246  on  the 
ground  that  the  Executive  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  impose  conditions  that  are  un- 
related to  the  purposes  tor  which  Congress 
appr'.priated  funds  •  and  on  the  basis  that 
the  a:nrmative  ac'lon  obligation  conrtlcts 
with  provisions  in  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
These  provide  that  preferential  treatment  on 
the  basis  of  mce  color,  religion  sex  ir  na- 
tional origin  Is  not  required  'o  c(<rrect  an 
imbalance  However,  at  least  one  federal 
district  court  •  and  two  United  States  cour's 
of  appeals  -  have  said  that  EStecutlve  Order 
11  246  has  the  full  force  and  effect  of  statu- 
tory law  If  these  court.s  are  correct  and  the 
order  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  Executives 
contract  power,  then  some  pxamiiiatlon  of 
the  potential  extension  of  this  power  is  in 
order 

Although  the  writer  is  unaware  of  unv  pub- 
lication listing  all  firms  holding  competitively 
bid  or  negotiated  United  riiates  Oovemment 
coQ'racts  or  subcontracts,  it  is  the  writers 
belief  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  major 
commercial  enterprises  in  this  country  and  .* 
great  many  not-for-profit  institutions  and 
smaller  commercial  enterprises  hold  one  or 
more  Oovemment  contracts  or  subcf)ntracts 
Consider,  for  example,  the  diverse  scope  of 
the  organizations  holding  Government  re- 
search grants,  the  utilities  and  communica- 
tions services  u.<;ed  by  federal  installations. 
the  dependence  of  such  industries  as  auto- 
motive, aircraft,  shipbuilding  and  riumitions 
on  Oovemment  contracts,  the  heavy  reliance 
of  'he  construction  industry  on  such  pro- 
grams as  urban  renewal  and  highway  con- 
struction sponsored  bv  federal  funding,  and 
the  entrenchment  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment financing  and  deposits  as  a  factor  in 
the  flnanclal  institutions  throughout  the 
country 

WHERE    DOES    THE    PRECEDENT    LEAD'- 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  some 
of  the  possible  future  applications  of  the 
concept  behind  Executive  Order  11.246  The 
contract  power  could  be  used  to  circumvent 
the  intrastato-lnterstate  dichotomy  that  has 
to  some  extent  precluded  complete  pre- 
eminence of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  such 
fields  as  air  and  water  poUutlon  control  regu- 
lation of  common  carriers  and  labor  relation*. 
One  extension  already  suggested  by  tJie  AFL- 
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CIO  is  the  debarment  of  Government  con- 
tractors found  to  have  committed  flagrant 
unfair  labor  practices. 

Another  avenue  for  extension  of  the  Exec- 
utive's contract  power  Is  in  areas  within  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  but  which  Congress  has  left 
unregulated  or  has  regulated  only  to  a  lesser 
extent  than  that  deemed  desirable  by  the 
Executive  An  example  of  this  use  of  the  con- 
tract power  18  found  In  Kxecutlve  Order 
1 1  246  In  enacting  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  the  Congreaelozial  consensus  was 
that  the  prohibition  against  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  .sex  and 
national  origin  was  sufRclent  to  accomplish 
the  objective  of  eliminating  employment  dis- 
crimination on  such  bases. 

The  Execirtlve.  however,  felt  that  the  then- 
existing  executive  order  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination by  Government  contractors  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  dealing  with  the  objective 
of  equal  employment  opportunity,  and  thus 
the  affirmative  action  obligation  was  added 
'o  place  a  i^reater  responsibility  on  govern- 
ment contractors 

By  using  the  contract  power,  the  Executive 
could  accomplish  many  objectives  deemed 
desirable  without  using  the  legislative  proc- 
ess so  long  as  the  particular  contract  clause 
does  not  conflict  directly  with  a  federal  stat- 
ute Thus,  this  technique  affords  the  Execu- 
tive a  limited  bypass  ot  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  gives  it  the  [xiwer  to  give  Its  objec- 
tive 'the  force  and  effect  given  to  a  statute 
enacted  by  Congress"  ■'  wltholrt  the  concur- 
rence of  Congress 

Several  questions  should  be  answered  be- 
fore this  prix-edure  prollferiitea  The  first  Is 
whether  the  i-oncj-nt ration  of  this  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  is  desirable  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  It  illows  the  President 
to  carry  .vn  objective  Into  etTect  without  re- 
port to  the  legislative  process  established  by 
the  Constitution.  In  this  connection.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  Congress  considered 
-sanctioning  the  Executive's  use  >f  the  con- 
tract power  to  .iclileve  equal  employment 
.pporrunltv  but  rejected  'he  idea  The  orig- 
inal House  bill  iHR  71521  that  eventually 
became  the  l'.<fi4  Civil  Rights  Act.  after  nu- 
merous amendments,  coiiuuned  .i  .Section 
711i  bi .  which  read  as  fallows: 

The  President  is  -luthorlzed  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  prevent  the 
committing  on  continuing  ul  an  unlawful 
emplo>-ment  practice  by  a  person  In  connec- 
tion '^Ith  the  performance  of  a  contract  with 
an  agency  or  msirumeiitality  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  consideration  of  H  R. 
7152  by  the  House  Congressman  Emanuel 
Celler  i  D  N  Y  i  sponsored  .m  amendment  to 
eliminate  'his  section  ol  the  bill  The  amend- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  House,  and  In  the 
course  of  the  dlscu.'Alon  Congressman  John 
Dowdy  iD  Tex  )  voiced  the  view  that,  'Many 
of  us  have  felt  section  711  to  be  a  highly 
dangerous  section  of  the  bill  .xnd  accord- 
ingly much  of  our  debate  has  been  predl- 
•ated  upon  the  fact  that  this  language 
should   be  removed   "   ' 

With  reference  to  Executive  Order  1U46. 
It  lias  be«"n  arituetl  tiiat  although  this  use 
of  the  contract  power  Is  extraordinary  the 
need  for  e<|ual  pniplovmenl  opportunity  Jus- 
tifies this  departure  from  tnidltional  con- 
epts  Those  who  would  rush  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cjiuse  of  equal  employment 
oppijrtunlty  does  Justify  a  departure  from 
'he  legislative  prixeas  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  sword  of  Executive  fxjwer 
cuts  In  two  directions  Thus,  the  first  ques- 
tion that  should  be  considered  In  connec- 
tion with  Executive  Order  11,246  Is  not 
whether  equal  employment  opjxirt  unity 
should  be  pursued  but  whether  this  means 
Is  consistent  with  the  basic  framework  and 
power  balance  with  which  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  sucL-essfully  endured  Innumer- 
able crises  over  the  last  two  centunes 

mSTOBT    THAT    SHOULD    BE    REPEATED 

At  another  time  In  our  nation's  history, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  occasion  to  consider 
whether  a  crisis  of  similar  magnitude  justi- 


fied an  expansion  of  Executive  power  in 
holding  that  President  Truman's  executive 
order  seizing  the  steel  mills  durlnR  the 
Korean  confilct  was  unconstitutional  despite 
the  pending  emergency.  Justice  Douii;l.i-  m 
a  concurring  opinion  gave  the  sage  luhii-e 
that 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  n.n 
ambiguous  or  qualified  It  places  tome  ie^.s. 
latlve  power  In  the  Congress:  Article  I  .sec- 
tion 1  says  "All  legislative  Powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  ,.f  -^i^ 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  .Sf-n.i-e 
and   House  of  Representatives. 

•  •  •  •  . 

Today,  a  kindly  President  uses  the  s<'i  nre 
power  to  reflect  a  wage  Increase  and  to  keep 
the  steel  furnaces  in  production  Yet  tomor- 
row another  President  might  use  the  >ame 
power  to  prevent  a  wage  Increase,  U)  curb 
trade-unlonlsrts,  to  regiment  labor  a.s  .p. 
presslvely  as  industry  thinks  It  h.ts  Ueen 
regimented    by   this   seizure '» 

In  a  separate  concurring  opinion  in  the 
same  case.  Justice  Jackson  expressed  a  •n-,- 
llar  view  concerning  the  overreaching  .,e  of 
Executive  power  that  Is  highly  relevant  .ind 
appropriate  to  the  concept  behind  Exe>  ,itre 
Order    11.246 

"The  opinions  of  the  Judges,  no  less  -Uan 
executives  and  publicists,  often  suffer  the 
niflrmity  of  confusing  the  issue  of  a  ;>  v.^rs 
validity  with  the  cause  It  Is  Invoked  ••.  [,ro- 
mote.  of  confounding  the  permanent  ixf  ii- 
tlve  office  with  Its  temporarv  occupant  rtie 
tendency  is  strong  to  emphasize  tranipnt 
results  upon  policies — such  as  wages  or  ■-ta- 
blUzatlon— and  lose  sight  of  enduring  conse- 
quences upon  the  balanced  power  structure 
of  our  Republic  '" 

r,-)Nf;Rrss  Does  Not  Belong  on  the  Sidehsts 
Congress  shoud  give  thotightful  considera- 
tion to  «nd  develop  a  considered  mtlonal 
policy  on  the  use  of  the  contract  pow-r  ex- 
emplified by  Executive  Order  11.246  r.ither 
than  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  all  -w  its 
proliferation  without  Cono-esslonal  cuid- 
ance.  Congress  should  decide  the  kir.d  of 
contracts  and  the  kind  of  ancillary  oMiea- 
flons  that  it  will  allow  the  Executive  to  im- 
pose In  disbursing  the  funds  that  Cor.-'ress 
appropriates  A  mechanism  should  be  pst ab- 
ashed that  win  Insure  a  legislative  watchdog 
over  the  Executive's  use  of  the  contract  power 
and  will  allow  the  Executive  sufliclent  flex- 
ibility to  administer  efficiently  the  dlob.irse- 
ment   of  Congressional   approprlatlor.i 

With  specific  reference  to  Executive  Or- 
der 11.246,  Congress  should  ellmir.a-.  -he 
double  standard  that  now  exists  between 
employers  generally,  who  are  required  not 
to  discriminate  by  Title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  and  employers  who,  as 
Government  contractors,  are  subject  'o  a 
different  standard  and  a  differing  enjorce- 
ment  procedure  m  measuring  their  rompli- 
anoe  with  the  obligations.  The  Identical  ob- 
llgaUon  Imposed  by  Title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Bights  Act  should  apply,  procedurally, 
substantively  and  with  equal  vigor  to  Gov- 
ernment contractors  without  reference  to 
the  extraordinary  obligation  to  take  af- 
firmative action."  There  is  no  justification 
for  the  multtpUclty  of  government  agen- 
cies enforcing  Title  Vn  of  the  1964  CivU 
Rights  Act  and  Executive  Order  11.246  At 
present,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission,  the  Office  of  Peder:il  con- 
tract Compliance  and  e^ery  agency  that 
awards  Ooverrunent  oontracts  are  all  in- 
volved In  enforcement  activities.  This  du- 
plication has  produced  inconsistent  enforce- 
ment standards,  confusion  and  a  wasteful 
use  of  Government  manpower  and  ."e- 
soxirces 

Congress  should  Immediately  take  appro- 
priate steipe  properly  to  ireallgn  Congres- 
sional and  Executive  authority,  and  in  do- 
ing so  It  might  well  consider  scene  further 
words  from  Justice  Jackson's  concurring 
opinion  In  Youngstoun  Sheet  &  Tube  Com- 
pany   v.    Sauyer.    In   referring   to   the   over- 
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extended   use  of  the  executive  order.  Jus- 
tice Jackson  said : 

Such  power  either  has  no  beginning  or 
It  hiis  no  end.  If  It  exists.  It  need  submit 
to  no  legal  restraint.  I  am  not  alarmed 
that  It  would  plunge  us  straightway  into 
dictatorship,  but  It  Is  at  least  a  step  la 
that  wrong  direction. 

•  •  •  •  • 
With  all  Its  defects,  delays  and  Incon- 
veniences, men  have  discovered  no  tech- 
nique for  long  preserving  free  government 
except  that  the  Executive  be  under  the 
law  and  that  the  law  be  made  by  parlla- 
meiiUiry  deliberations.'" 
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632 

■'Congressional  Record,  vol,  110,  pt.  2, 
p.  2575 

■■:  yo!in(7.5fotcn  Sheet  &  Tube  Company  v. 
Sau-vcr.  343  U.S.  579.  at  630,  633-634  (1962). 

"343  US.  at  634. 
34:i  US.  at  653.655. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  PLAN 
Mi  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unatnimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
Coir.pti  oiler  General  of  the  United  States, 
Elmer  B.  Staats,  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  regarding  the 
Plulaaelphiaplan, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
.iieiu  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a-s  follows: 

Staiement  of  Elmce  B.  Staats 
Mr.  Chalmian  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: we  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  your  Subcommittee  to  dis- 
cuss our  ;x)6ltlon  with  respect  to  the  revised 
Phll.idelphia  Plan."  We  are  concerned  about 
soih  he  legality  of  the  Plan  and  the  situa- 
tions Ahlch  appear  to  have  arisen  as  a  result 
if  our  endeavors  to  discharge  our  statutory 
duties  and  responsibilities  In  connection  with 
the  Plan. 

I  believe  the  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee .Hre  by  now  aware  of  the  basic  facts,  which 
ire  1 1 1  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
issued  .in  order  requiring  that  major  con- 
struct ;rn  contracts  In  the  Philadelphia  area. 
»hlch  .ire  entered  Into  or  financed  by  the 
Caited  States,  must  Include  commitments 
by  the  contractors  to  goal  of  employment  of 
miDonty  workers  In  specified  skilled  trades: 
21  that  by  a  decision  dated  August  5,  1969. 
»e  advised  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  we 
considered  the  Plsin  to  be  In  contravention  of 
«ie  civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  would  be 
required  to  so  hold  In  passing  upon  the  legal- 
ity of  expenditures  of  appropriated  funds 
under  contracts  made  subject  to  the  Plan; 
^d  3 1  that  the  Attorney  General  on  Sep- 
^ber  22,  1969,  issued  an  opinion  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  advising  him  of  his  con- 
tusion that  the  Plan  Is  not  In  conflict  with 


any  provision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act;  that 
It  Is  authorized  by  Executive  Order  No.  U246: 
and  that  It  may  be  enforced  in  awarding 
Government  contracts. 

We  would  like  to  offer  for  the  record  copies 
of  our  decision  and  of  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion. 

The  revised  Philadelphia  Plan  was  Issued 
on  June  27,  1969,  vrtth  the  announcement 
that  it  was  designed  to  meet  GAO's  objec- 
tions to  a  lack  of  specificity  in  a  prior  plan. 
The  new  plan  is  frank  and  direct  In  stating 
Its  purpose.  It  gives  a  rundown  of  the  history 
of  alleged  discriminatory  practices  by  the 
Philadelphia  construction  unions  in  admit- 
ting members;  it  states  that  the  f>ercentage 
of  minority  group  membership  in  the  unions 
and  the  construction  trades  is  far  below  the 
ratio  of  minority  group  population  to  the 
total  Philadelphia  population,  and  it  advises 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Plan  Is  to  achieve 
greater  participation  of  minority  group  mem- 
bers in  the  construction  trades. 

The  Plan  states  that  there  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  invitations  for  bids  (IFBs)  on  both 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  construction 
contracts  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  specific 
ranges  of  minority  group  employees  in  each 
of  six  skilled  construction  trades;  that  each 
bidder  must  designate  in  his  bid  the  specific 
nimiber  of  minority  group  employees,  within 
such  rsmges,  that  he  will  employ  on  the  job; 
and  that  failure  of  the  contractor  to  "niake 
every  good  faith  effort"  to  attain  the  minor- 
ity group  employment  "goals"  he  has  estab- 
lished in  his  bid  may  result  in  the  imposition 
of  sanctions,  which  might  Include  termina- 
tion of  his  contract. 

The  primary  question  considered  In  our 
decision  of  August  5  was  whether  the  re- 
vised Plan  violated  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunity provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

In  the  formulation  of  that  decision,  we  re- 
garded the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  as  being 
the  law  governing  nondiscrimination  m  em- 
ployment and  equal  employment  opportunity 
obligations  of  employers.  Therefore  we  con- 
sidered the  1964  Act  as  overriding  any  ad- 
ministrative rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
which  conflicted  with  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  or  went  beyond  such  law  and  purported 
to  establish,  in  effect,  additional  unlawful 
employment  practices  for  employers  who  en- 
gaged in  Federal  or  federally  assisted  con- 
struction. 

We  think  the  basic  policy  of  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  part  of  the  Act  is  set 
out  in  pertinent  parts  In  section  703(a)  as 
follows : 

"It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  any  employer — 

(1 )  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  •  •  •  any  in- 
dividual •  •  •  because  of  such  Individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin." 
The  basic  policy  of  the  Act  as  It  relates 
to  federally  assisted  contracts,  is  stated  in 
pertinent  part  in  section  601,  as  follows: 

"No  person  •  •  •  shall,  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  " 

Another  pertinent  provision  of  the  Act  is 
set  out  in  section  703(j),  which  provides  in 
pvart  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
interpreted  to  require  any  employer  •  •  •  to 
grant  preferential  treatment  to  any  individ- 
ual or  to  any  group  because  •  •  •  of  tin  im- 
balance which  may  exist  with  respect  to  the 
total  nimiber  or  percentsige  of  persons  of  any 
race  *  *  •  or  national  origin  employed  by 
any  employer  [or]  referred  •  •  •  for  employ- 
ment by  any  •  •  •  labor  organization  •  •  • 
In  comparison  with  the  total  number  or  per- 
centage of  persons  <^  such  race  *  *  *  or  na- 
tional origin,  in  any  oommunity  •  •  •  or  in 
the  available  work  force  in  any  com- 
munity •  •  •." 
This  part  of  the  law  is  known  as  the  prohi- 


bition against  "quotas";  that  Is,  the  prohibi- 
tion against  requiring  an  employer  to  hire 
a  specified  proportion  or  percentage  of  his 
employees  from  certain  racial  or  national 
origin  groups. 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  accepted 
by  Labor.  Justice  and  minority  group  spokes- 
men that  "quotas"  are  Illegal.  But  in  defense 
of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  the  Department  of 
Labor  argued  that  the  "goals"  for  minority 
group  employees  which  would  be  Included 
in  IFBs  and  in  contracts  under  the  Plan 
could  not  violate  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  because — 

1.  A  quota  Is  a  fixed  number  or  p>ercentage 
of  minority  group  members,  whereas  rangee 
to  be  established  under  the  Plan  are  flexible 
in  that  the  bidder  may  choose  as  his  goal  any 
number  or  percentage  within  the  ranges  set 
out  in  the  IFB. 

2.  Failure  to  attain  the  "goals"  does  not 
constitute  noncompliance,  since  such  fail- 
ure can  be  waived  if  the  contractor  can  show 
tha>t  he  made  "every  good  faith  effort"  to 
attain  the  goals. 

3.  The  Philadelphia  Plan  was  promulgated 
under  Executive  Order  11246,  not  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion programs  under  the  Executive  Order  may 
properly  require  consideration  of  race  or  na- 
tional origin  if  such  consideration  is  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  present  results  of  past  dis- 
crimination. 

4.  The  Plan  provides  that  the  contractor's 
commitment  to  specified  goals  of  minority 
group  employment  shall  not  be  used  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  qualified  applicant  or 
employee. 

In  considering  these  arguments  in  oiw  deci- 
sion of  August  5  we  said  that  in  oiu'  opinion 
the  distinction  between  quotas  and  goals 
was  largely  a  matter  of  semantics.  The  plain 
facts  are.  however,  that  the  Plan  sets  a 
definite  mlnlmiun  percentage  requirement 
for  employment  of  minority  workers;  requires 
an  employer  to  commit  himself  to  employ  at 
least  a  corresponding  minimum  number  of 
minority  workers;  and  provides  for  sanc- 
tions for  a  failure  to  employ  that  number 
(unless  the  contractor  can  satisfy  the  agency 
personnel  concerned  that  he  has  made  every 
good  faith  effort  to  attain  such  number).  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  when  such  sanctions 
are  applied  they  will  be  a  direct  result  of  the 
contractor's  failure  to  meet  his  specified 
number  of  minority  employees. 

In  our  decision  of  August  5  we  also  said 
that  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  portion  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  Is  that  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  to  use  race  or  national 
origin  as  a  basis  for  hiring,  or  refusing  to 
hire,  a  qualified  applicant.  And  we  said  the 
Plan  would  necessarily  require  contractors 
to  consider  race  and  national  origin  In  hiring. 
In  reply  to  the,  Department's  contention 
that  the  Plan  Itself  says  a  contractor's  goals 
shall  not  be  used  to  discriminate  against  any 
qualified  applicant  or  employee,  we  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  obligation  to  make  every 
good  faith  effort  to  attain  his  goals  under  the 
Plan  will  place  contractors  In  situations 
where  they  will  undoubtedly  grant  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  minority  group  em- 
ployees. Later,  I  will  address  this  point  again. 
It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  shows  beyond 
question  that  Congress  in  legislating  against 
discrimination  In  employment  recognized  the 
discrimination  that  is  inherent  In  a  quota 
system,  and  regarded  the  term  "discrimina- 
tion" as  including  the  use  of  race  or  national 
origin  as  a  basis  for  hiring;  the  assignment 
of  numerical  ratios  based  on  race  or  national 
origin:  and  the  maintaining  of  any  racial 
balance  in  employees. 

In  considering  Labor's  contention  that  It 
could  properly  consider  race  or  national 
origin  under  aflSrmatlve  action  programs  es- 
tablished under  Executive  Orders,  we  pointed 
out  that  while  the  term  "affirmative  action" 
was  Included  in  Executive  Order  10925,  which 
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was  in  effect  at  the  time  Congress  waa  .le- 
hatui(<  'he  bill  which  waa  subaequenily  en- 
acted aa  the  ClvU  Right*  Act  of  :a64.  no 
speclflc  afflmiatlve  action  requlrementg  of  the 
itmd  here  involved  had  been  Imposed  upon 
contractors  under  authority  of  :hat  Execu- 
tive Order  at  that  time  We  therefore  did 
not  thlufc  It  could  Qe  iUcceaaXully  contended 
that  Congress,  in  recognizing  :he  existence 
ot  the  Executive  Order  and  In  falling  to  spe- 
clflcaily  legislate  against  ;t.  was  appruving 
or  ratifying  the  type  ur  methocU  jf  axfirrnailve 
action  which  the  present  Plan  imposea  ap^.>n 
contractors 

While  the  Labor  Department  clt«d  various 
court  casee  In  support  jf  ltd  position  that 
reverse  discrimination  may  properly  oe  used 
Do  correct  the  present  results  of  past  dls- 
crlminatlon.  our  exaunlnatlon  of  those  cases 
showed  that  the  majority  involved  quesions 
of  education,  housing,  and  voting  He  .-.aid 
we  could  see  a  material  difference  between 
the  .  ircum--.tances  in  those  cases  and  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan,  since  in  those  caaea  enlorce- 
meiit  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  to  vote. 
or  to  have  unsegregated  housing,  or  unsegre- 
gated  3Chool  facilities,  did  not  deprive  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  group  of  similar  rlghta, 
whereas  the  t^mployment  fleld.  eiu  h  luiin- 
datury  aud  dlscrlmatory  hiring  of  a  mi- 
nority group  worker  would  preclude  the  em- 
ployment of  a  member  of  the  majority  group 
In  those  cases  which  did  involve  Title  VII 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  we  found 
them  to  be  concerned  with  practices  of  labor 
tmlons  or  with  treatmen"  by  employers  of 
their  employees  m  matters  of  -.enlortty  and 
promotion,  and  even  in  such  circumstances, 
we  found  the  courts  to  be  divided  between 
condoning    and    condemning    the    practice. 

Our  decision  also  pointed  out  that  the 
effect  of  the  Plan  was  to  require  an  employer 
to  abandon  his  customary  practice  of  hiring 
through  a  local  union  if  there  is  a  racial  or 
national  origin  imbalance  in  the  membepihlp 
of  such  union,  and  we  concluded  that  such 
a  requirement  would  be  m  violation  of  sec- 
tion 703iji  o!  the  Act  We  cited  numerous 
portions  of  the  legislative  historv  'f  the  Act 
which  supports,  we  think,  the  view  that  Con- 
gress intended  'o  prohibit  and  preclude  the 
sort  of  program  ;ind  procedures  which  are 
now  included  m  the  Philadelphia  Plan  when 
It  drafted  section  703 1  j ) . 

In  this  comiection  we  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  improper  to  impose  re- 
quirements on  contractors  to  incur  addi- 
tional expenses  m  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  correct  the  dls- 
crimlnatorv  practices  of  unions,  since  such 
requirement.^  would  result  In  the  expenditure 
of  appropriated  ftmds  In  a  manner  not  con- 
templa'ed  bv  Congress  And  we  pointed  out 
that  if  unions  were  In  fact,  discriminating, 
they  could  be  required  to  i-orrect  their  dis- 
criminatory practices  tinder  provisions  of  'he 
National  Labor  RelaUons  .\ct.  under  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  .Act  and  under  secMou 
207  of  Executive  Order  11246  We  suggested 
use  of  one  of  these  remedies 

Finally,  we  concluded  that  until  the  hu- 
thority  for  .*ny  agency  to  !mp<;iise  (^r  require 
conditions  In  invitations  for  bids  which  ob- 
ligate bidders,  contractor!!  or  subcontractors. 
to  consider  the  race  or  national  origin  of 
their  emplovees  ur  prospective  employees,  is 
clearly  .uid  firmly  usiablished  by  the  weii;ht 
of  Judicial  precedent,  >t  by  additional  itat- 
utee,  we  must  consider  conditions  of  the  type 
proposed  by  the  revised  Phlladelpnla  Plan 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Civil  Right*  .\ct 
of  1964,  ajid  we  will  necessarily  n.ive  to  so 
construe  and  apply  the  act  in  passing  upon 
the  legailty  of  matters  Involving  px[>endl- 
turea  of  ,ipproprtated  funds  for  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  construction  projects 

On  August  8,  the  day  after  our  decision  of 
August  5,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  held  a  press 
conference  at  which  he  expreeoed  the  jpin- 
lon  thAi  'interpretation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  ha«  b««a  vested  by  Oongr«M  in  the  De- 


partment of  Justice  ".  lliat  Justice  had  al- 
ready decided  thiit  the  Phlla<.lelphla  Plan 
WHS  not  m  conflict  with  the  Act,  that  GAO 
pn>perly  could  pass  upon  whether  the  PliUa- 
ilelphla  Plan  violated  procurement  law;  and 
that  Labor  therefore  had  no  choice  but  to 
tollow  the  opinion  of  Justice  and  proceed 
u>  implement  the  Plan.  For  the  rectird,  it 
■Jiould  be  noted  that  the  unly  Department 
jf  Justice  opinion  Lal>ir  had,  at  the  time 
It  issued  the  revised  Plan  .ind  at  the  time 
the  Secretary  held  his  press  conference,  was 
one  rendered  in  two  short  paragraphs  by  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  On  September  22  1969,  the 
Attorney  General  did,  however,  issue  a  for- 
mal opinion,  which  Wiis  t»sentl,illy  m  the 
.'orm  of  a  critique  'if  our  August  5  decision. 

The  lundanu-nial  bases  uf  tiie  Attorney 
Genenil's  opinion  ore  his  contentions  tliat 
the  Executive  h.is  authority  to  include  in 
contracts  m<ulB  by  the  UtUted  States  or 
nnanced  with  Government  .isslstance  any 
terms  and  conditions  which  :ae  not  contrary 
to  a  staluUiry  prohibition  or  llmltiition  on 
contractual  authority,  that  the  requirements 
imposed  upon  contructors  by  tlie  Philadel- 
phia Plan  .ire  not  prohibited  by  the  Civil 
Kights  Act,  and  the  lact  that  the  Act  does 
not  afllrmatlvely  require  or  authorize  the 
[mpvjsltlou  of  such  requirements  upon  all 
employers  does  not  preclude  their  imp<xJitlon 
by  the  Executive  uptm  emplosers  who  enter 
iiito  contracts  with  the  Gviveriiment  or  which 
.ire  nnanced  through  Government  assistance 

We  believe  that  the  argument  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  the  Executive  to  include 
terms  and  conditions  In  contracts  falls  to 
take  into  consideration  two  material  factors. 
:usi,  with  respect  to  contracts  executed  by 
'he  Government,  Congress  has  Imposed  a 
number  of  speclhc  requirements  and  Umlta- 
•lons,  both  pnxedurai  and  .substantive,  en- 
tirely independent  ul  and  unrelated  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  but  which 
we  believe  to  be  material  to  the  determina- 
tion ot  the  validity  of  the  Plan;  and  second. 
with  respect  to  contracts  financed  by  Ped- 
.-ral  .usslitance.  Congress  has  m  the  several 
acts  authorizing  such  aisisiance  prescribed 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  it  is 
to  he  furnished.  With  respect  to  the  latter 
area,  we  do  not  believe  11  could  be  argued 
•hat  the  E.xecutlve  has  any  authority  from 
the  Constitution  .r  from  any  source  other 
than  those  Congres.'.lonal  acts,  and  the  At- 
t^jrney  General's  iirgximent  Is  to  that  extent 
inapplicable  to  federally  mded  contracts  or 
programs. 

Considering  the  contractual  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  Executive  agencies  may,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  contrary  legislative  provisions,  per- 
form their  authorized  functions  and  pro- 
grams by  any  appropriate  means,  includln.; 
the  tise  of  contracts.  In  doing  =o,  however, 
•hey  lire  bound  to  observe  all  statutory  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  making  of  public 
.-ontract*  The  Attorney  Generals  opinion 
states  that  the  power  of  the  Oo\eriunent  to 
determine  the  terms  which  shall  be  included 
in  Its  rontracts  is  subject  to  Umltjitlons  Im- 
pt)sed  by  the  Constitution  f>r  by  acts  of  Con- 
k,'rejia  but  that  existence  ot  the  piower  does 
not  depend  upon  an  affirmative  legislative 
enactment 

Second  to  the  statutory  limitation  that  no 
contract  shall  be  made  unless  It  l.s  author- 
ized by  law  or  Is  under  an  appropriation 
adequate  to  Its  fuinllment  i41  IISC  11)  the 
most  important  congreRMc>nal  limitation  on 
contracting  l»  the  requirement  fhat  Govern- 
ment contracts  shall  be  tnade  or  entered  Into 
only  after  public  advertising  ai^d  competi- 
tive bidding,  on  such  terms  as  will  permit 
full  and  free  competition  The  purp>08e  of 
the  advertising  statutes  is  not  only  to  pre- 
vent frauds  or  favoritism  In  the  award  of 
public  contracts  but  also  to  secure  for  'he 
Government  the  benefits  of  full  and  free 
competition 

The  Supr«me  Court  of  the  United  States 


has  adopted  the  policy,  as  set  out  In  the 
procurement  laws  .ind  regulations  Issued  p.ir- 
suant  thereto,  that  competitive  bldflmg 
should  obtain  the  needs  of  the  Gover.-.n-.on; 
at  prices  calculated  to  result  In  the  ].,*. 
est  ultimate  cost  to  the  Government  \Paui 
V.  t/nittd  Statei.  371  US  245,  252  (lOHli), 
Even  before  the  decision  by  the  suprf.n^e 
Court  the  rule  generally  applied  by  niy 
predecessors  and  at  le,ist  one  of  the  \:. 
torney  Generals  predecessors,  and.  sc'  lar 
,ii  I  know,  never  contested  by  .my  p.-io.-  .At- 
torney General.  Is  that  the  Inclusion  ii.  ..ny 
contract  of  terms  or  conditions,  not  ;.p?- 
citlcally  .luthorlzed  by  law,  which  teu;i  to 
lessen  competition  or  increase  the  jirouable 
cost  to  the  Government,  are  unauihoriied 
and  Illegal  The  situation  In  which  this  rule 
has  been  applied  have  most  frequcnlv  in- 
volved  proposals  to  impose  stipulation,^  con- 
cerning employment  conditions  or  prac- 
tices 

In  1890  the  .Attorney  General  advised  'he 
President  as  follows,  with  respect  to  ..  re- 
quest of  a  labor  (organization  for  Implemen- 
tation of  the  act  ul  June  25,  1868,  vv!il?h 
provided  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute 
,1  day's  work 

•Again  sections  3709.  etc.,  require  con- 
tracts tor  suppllee  or  "services  on  iie- 
half  of  the  Government,  except  lor 
prisoners'  services,  to  be  made  witii  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  ,dter  due  dver- 
tlsement  These  statutes  make  no  provision 
!;)r  the  lenijth  of  the  day's  work  by  the  em- 
ployees of  such  contractors,  and  a  public  of- 
rlcer  who  should  let  a  contract  for  •  larger 
sum  than  would  be  otherwise  necess.iry  by 
reason  of  a  condition  that  a  contractor-  em- 
plovees should  only  v^^ork  eight  hours  .j  u.iy 
would  directly  viol.ite  the  law 

■In  short,  the  statutes  do  not  contain  :>ny 
such  provision  as  would  authorize  or  justify 
the  President  in  making  such  an  order  as  is 
asked.  Nor  doee  any  such  .luthorlty  inhere  in 
the  Executive  office  The  President  lias,  tin- 
der the  Constitution  and  law*,  certain  duties 
to  perform,  among  the«e  being  to  take  c  ire 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed;  'hat 
Is,  th*t  the  other  executive  and  admimstrj- 
tive  officers  of  the  Government  faithfully 
perform  their  duties;  but  the  statutes  regu- 
late and  prescribe  '-hese  duties,  and  he  Has 
no  more  fxrwer  to  add  to.  or  subtract  from, 
the  duties  imposed  upon  subordinate  execu- 
tive and  admlnlatrative  offlcers  by  •v.e  law, 
than  those  ofHcers  have  to  add  or  subtract 
from  his  duties, 

■'The  relief  asked  In  this  matter  cin.  in 
my  Judgment,  oome  only  through  .iddlti-na; 
letrislatlon  " 

On  the  same  principle  our  Office  lias  lield 
that  a  contract  could  not  prescribe  nnni- 
mum  wages  in  the  absence  of  specific  .statu- 
tory authority  1 10  Oomp.  Gen  294  il93Iii 
oompUanoe  with  the  National  L.ibor  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1935  could  not  be  reqiured  by 
contract,  nor  noncompliance  therewith  be 
made  ground  for  rejection  of  a  bid  1 17  Comp 
Gen.  37  (1937)i:  periodic  adjustment  ^f 
minimum  wages  incorporated  in  a  contract 
pursuant  to  the  Darts-Bacon  Act  could  not 
be  stipulated  In  the  contract  ( 17  Corc.'p  Gen. 
471  ( 1937)  ) ;  provisions  of  a  Procurement  Di- 
vision Circular  Letter  purporting  to  require 
contractors  to  report  payroll  statistics  could 
not  be  incorporated  In  Government  con- 
tracts ( 17  Oomp.  Gen.  586  ( 1938)  ) ;  construc- 
tion oontracu  could  not  contain  provisions 
concerning  collective  bargaining  ( 18  Comp. 
Gen  286  (1938) ) ;  a  requirement  for  compli- 
ance with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
oould  not  be  included  in  Government  con- 
tracts 20  Comp.  Oen  24  (1940)  i;  a  low  bid 
on  a  CTOvemment  contract  oould  not  be  re- 
jected because  the  bidder  did  not  employ 
union  labor  i31  Oocnp  0*i^  561  1 19621  i; 
oonstrtictlon  contracts  could  not  include 
provisions  for  a  40-hour  wortweelc  and  over- 
tlnae  compensation  for  excess  time,  when 
the  only  perUneot  statute  merely  required 
overtime  oompsnaatlon  for  work  In  excess  M 
eight    hours    per    day    (33    Comp   Oen.  477 


(1964)1;  and  a  clause  requiring  contractors 
to  comply  with  wage,  hour  and  fringe  bene- 
fit provisions  resulting  from  a  labor-man- 
agement agreement  could  not  be  included 
m  construction  contracts  In  the  absence  of 
statutory  authorization  (42  Comp.  Gen.  1 
(1962)), 

Of  cour.se  many  of  those  projKised  re- 
quirements were  subsequently  authorized  by 
Con^ression.il  enactment  and,  together  with 
other  similar  requirements,  are  today  ac- 
cepted features  of  Government  contracting 
In  the  social-economic  area  The  point  Is, 
that  they  were  not  permitted  until  the  Con- 
gress, rather  than  the  Executive,  had  deter- 
mined that  they  should  be.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  was  no  attempt  in  any  of  those  in- 
stances by  the  Executive  branch  to  disregard 
the  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

In  the  face  of  this  history,  we  cannot  agree 
that  the  .Attorney  General's  position  th.at  the 
Executive  may  Impose  upon  contractors  any 
londitlons  which  have  not  been  specifically 
prohibited.  Is  correct 

In  contending  that  the  Plan  Is  not  In  con- 
Illct  '.vlth  any  provision  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act,  the  .Attorney  General  attempts  to  recon- 
cile provisions  of  the  Plan  which  we  feel  are 
irreconcilable  .As  summarized  by  the  .Attor- 
ney General,  the  Plan  requires  the  contractor 
to  set  specific  goals  for  minority  group  hir- 
ing, and  to  m.ike  'every  good  faith  effort" 
to  meet  these  goals  Tills,  however,  he  says 
iloes  not  require  the  contractor  to  discrimi- 
nate, because  the  Plan  Includes  the  express 
statement  that  he  may  not  in  attempting 
to  meet  his  goals  discriminate  against  any 
qualitied  employee  on  grounds  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin  As  we  stated 
in  our  decision  of  -August  5  this  is  a  state- 
ment of  a  practical  impossibility.  The  provi- 
sion IS.  in  effect,  no  more  than  a  statement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  saying  that  no  require- 
ment, obllcatlon  or  duty  can  be  considered 
contrary  to  law  if  it  is  .iccompanled  by  a 
statement  that  ai  meeting  it  the  law  will  not 
be  violated. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Attorney 
General  confines  his  argument  to  consldera- 
•lon  of  the  provisions  of  Section  703(a)  of 
the  act.  and  ignores  section  703(J).  which  in 
our  view  is  an  express  prohibition  against 
imposition  of  a  program  such  as  is  Included 
;n  the  Plan. 

Fln.ally  the  Attorney  General  falls  back  on 
the  plea  that,  while  the  Plan  might  be 
clearer  if  It  stated  what  "good  faith  efforts" 
are  expected,  it  mvist  be  assumed  that  the 
Plan  will  be  so  fairly  administered  that  no 
contractor  will  be  forced  to  choose  between 
noncompliance  with  his  obligation  to  achieve 
his  goal  and  violation  of  the  act.  Therefore, 
he  .says,  it  Is  premature  to  assert  the  in- 
validity of  the  Plan  because  of  what  may 
occur  in  Its  enforcement;  any  unfairness  In 
administration  should  be  left  for  Judicial 
remedy. 

Tlie  foregoing  would  Indicate  that  the  At- 
torney General  does  not  fully  recognize  the 
pressure  which  the  Plan  will  lmp>ose  upon 
contractors  to  attain  their  minority  group 
employee  goals.  A  failure  to  achieve  such 
coals  will  immediately  place  the  contractor 
in  'he  role  of  defendant,  and  to  avoid  sanc- 
tions he  must  then  provide  complete  jtistl- 
ftcauon  for  his  failure.  Furthermore.  In  the 
••trst  instance  at  least,  the  question  whether 
he  made  every  good  faith  effort  will  be  de- 
termmed  by  the  same  Federal  personnel  who 
;mf)osed  the  requirement.  In  our  opinion  the 
coercive  features  inherent  In  the  Plan  can- 
!iot  help  but  result  in  discrimination  in  both 
recruiting  and  hiring  by  contractors  subject 
to  the  Plan. 

In  the  final  sentence  of  his  opinion  the  At- 
torney General  undertook  to  advise  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  "and  other  contracting 


agencies  and  their  accountable  officers"  may 
rely  on  his  opinion  in  their  administration 
of  Executive  Order  11246.  We  are  especially 
concerned  by  this  statement.  In  making  it 
the  Attorney  General  appears  to  have  ignored 
completely  section  304  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921,  31  U.S.C.  74.  which 
provides  that  "Balances  certified  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  upon  the  settlement 
of  public  accounts,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government." 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  as  emphatically  as  I  can  that  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  for 
the  Subcommittee's  consideration  is  whether 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
the  right  to  act  upon  its  own  Interpretation 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress,  and  to 
expend  and  obligate  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  in  a  manner  which  my  Office,  as 
the  designated  agent  of  the  Congress,  iias 
found  to  be  contrary  to  law. 

In  our  decision,  we  Informed  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  regard  the  Plan  as  a  violation  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  in  passing  upon  the  legal- 
ity of  matters  involving  expenditures  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  construction.  Our  Jurisdiction  In  that 
respect  is  derived  from  the  authority  and 
duty  to  audit  and  settle  public  accounts 
which  was  vested  in  and  Impiosed  upon  the 
accounting  officers  of  the  Government  by  the 
act  of  March  3,  1817,  3  Stat.  366.  and  which 
was  transferred  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  by  the  Budget  and  Accotinting  -Act, 
1921,  42  Stat,  24.  Under  section  8  of  the 
Dockery  Act  of  July  31,  1894,  28  Stat.  207,  as 
amended  by  section  304  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  (31  U.S.C,  74),  disbursing 
officers,  or  the  head  of  any  Executive  depart- 
ments, may  apply  for  and  the  Comptroller 
General  is  required  to  render  his  decision 
upon  any  question  involving  a  payment  to 
be  made  by  them,  or  under  them,  which  de- 
cision, when  rendered,  shall  govern  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  passing  up>on  the 
account  containing  the  disbursement.  A 
similar  provision  concerning  certifying  of- 
ficers and  other  employees  appears  at  31 
U.S.C.  82d,  which  also  provides  that  the  liabil- 
ity of  certifying  officers  or  employees  shall  be 
enforced  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  now  provided  by  law  with  respect  to 
enforcement  of  the  liability  of  disbtirsing  and 
other  accountable  officers.  It  is  within  the 
framework  of  these  authorities  that  we  pro- 
jKDse  to  act  In  the  enforcement  of  our  deci- 
sion of  August  6,  1969. 

The  Attorney  General's  opinion  concluded 
with  the  statement  that  the  contracting 
agencies  and  their  accoimtable  officers  could 
rely  on  his  opinion.  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  sole  authority  claimed  for  the  Plan  or- 
dered by  the  labor  Department  is  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President,  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  asserting  the  power  to  use  Govern- 
ment funds  In  the  accomplishment  of  a  pro- 
gram not  authorized  by  Congressional  enact- 
ment, upon  Its  own  determination  of  author- 
ity and  Its  own  interpretation  of  pertinent 
statutes,  and  contrary  to  an  opinion  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  whom  the  Congress 
has  given  the  authority  to  determine  the 
legality  of  expenditures  of  appropriated 
funds,  and  whose  actions  with  resj>ect  thereto 
were  decreed  by  the  Congress  to  be  "final  and 
conclusive  upon  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government."  We  believe  the  actions  of  offi- 
cials of  the  Executive  branch  In  this  matter 
present  such  serious  challenges  to  the  au- 
thority vested  In  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice by  the  Congress  as  to  present  a  substan- 
tial threat  to  the  maintenance  of  effective 
legislative  control  of  the  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment funds. 

We  believe  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  announced  intention  of  the 


Labor  Department  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Plan  to  other  major  metropolitan 
areas  can  only  create  such  widespread  doubt 
and  confusion  in  the  construction  industry 
and  In  the  labor  field  (which  may  also  be 
shared  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's contracting  and  fiscal  officers)  as 
to  constitute  a  major  obstacle  to  the  orderly 
prosecution  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
construction.  We  further  oelieve  there  is  a 
definite  possibility  that,  faced  with  a  possi- 
bility of  not  being  able  to  obtain  prompt 
payment  under  contracts  for  such  work  as 
well  as  the  probability  of  labor  difficulties 
resulting  from  their  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  Plan,  many  potential  contractors  will  be 
reluctant  to  bid.  Of  course.  If  this  occurs  the 
Plan  will  result  in  restricting  full  and  free 
competition  as  required  by  the  procurement 
laws  and  regulations.  Also,  those  who  do  bid 
will  no  doubt  consider  It  necessary  to  Include 
In  their  bid  prices  substantial  contingency 
allowances  to  guard  against  loss. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  the  chaotic  sit- 
uation which  could  result  from  use  of  the 
Plan  by  the  Executive  agencies,  I  beUeve  I 
would  not  be  fulfilling  my  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities if  I  Ignored  the  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  competitive  bidding  process,  and 
the  Improper  tise  of  public  funds  which  the 
Plan  entails. 

On  September  23,  the  day  following  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion.  Labor  Issued  an- 
other revised  Philadelphia  Plan  which  ex- 
plains, for  the  first  time,  the  manner  in 
which  the  "ranges"  of  minority  group  em- 
plojinent  goals  have  been  determined,  and 
the  criteria  for  determining  whether  a  con- 
tractor has  made  good  faith  efforts  to  attain 
his  goals, 

I  stress  that  these  matters  are  set  out  for 
first  time  in  the  September  revision  of  the 
Philadelphia  Plan  primarily  because  our  de- 
cision of  Augtist  5  gave  no  consideration  to 
the  adverse  effect  that  these  factors,  when 
established,  might  have  upon  application  of 
the  rules  of  competitive  bidding  to  the  over- 
all Plan. 

We  fully  expect  to  receive  a  bid  protest  In 
some  future  procurement  which  questions 
inclusion  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  in  the  IPB 
and  the  contract,  and  we  realize  the  effect  a 
decision  sustaining  such  a  protest  could  have 
on  the  construction  Industry,  the  contract- 
ing agencies  and  the  disbursing  officers.  But 
we  think  the  question  is  sufficiently  Impor- 
tant to  Justify  and  require  such  a  decision. 
Basically,  it  has  been  our  position  that  the 
law  is  to  be  construed  as  written  and  en- 
forced in  accordance  with  the  legislative  in- 
tent when  it  was  enacted.  We  believe  this  is 
what  the  law  requires.  Also,  we  are  part  of 
the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
and  we  think  this  approach  is  the  only 
proper  one  we  can  take. 

If.  following  enactment  of  a  law,  it  should 
occur  that  social  conditions,  economic  con- 
ditions, the  political  atmosphere,  or  any 
other  circumstances  should  change  to  such 
an  extent  that  different  treatment  should  be 
given,  that  different  objectives  should  be 
established,  or  that  different  results  should 
be  obtained,  it  has  always  been  our  position 
that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  change  should 
be  presented  to  the  Congress,  .  .  .  and  If 
the  Congress,  In  its  wisdom,  agrees  that  so- 
cial, economic,  or  political  circumstances  so 
dictate,  it  will  enact  legislation  to  permit  or 
require  the  Executive  branch  to  take  neces- 
sary action  to  attain  new  objectives.  This  Is 
the  very  procedure  which  Congress  directed 
should  be  followed  In  this  particular  situa- 
tion. As  we  pointed  out  in  our  decision  of 
August  5,  1969,  by  section  705(d)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Congress  charged  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
with  the  specific  responsibility  of  making  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
on  the  cause  of  and  means  of  eliminating 
discrimination,    and    making    such    recom- 
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mendatloiui   for   further   legislation    as   may- 
appear  destrable 

We  concur  with  the  Authority  of  "he  Exec- 
utive branch  to  eetablUh  and  carry  out  30- 
clai  programs  3r  policies  which  are  not  con- 
trary to  public  policy,  aa  that  policy  may  be 
•tated  iTT  necessarily  implied  by  the  Con- 
•tUuUon.  by  Federal  statutes  or  by  Judicial 
precedent  But  we  do  not  agree  that  where  * 
•tatute.  such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19«4 
eJearly  enunciates  federal  policy  and  the 
methods  for  enforcing  such  policy,  the  Ex- 
ecutive may  institute  programs  designed  to 
achieve  objectives  which  are  beyond  those 
contemplated  by  the  statute  by  means  pro- 
hibited by  the  statute 

We  therefore  hope  that,  as  a  result  of 
these  hearings,  there  will  Issue  from  Con- 
gress d  clear  and  unequivocal   Indication  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Its  will  in  this  matter  by  which  all  parties 
concerned  may  be  guided  in  their  future 
actions 

This  concludes  my  statement.  Mr  Chair- 
man We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions 


December  15,  19fJ9 

ate  adiourned  until  Uimorrow.  Tuesday 
December  16   1969.  iit  10  a.m.  I 


•  NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  TNTTL   10  A.M. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VlrfflJiJa  Mr  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
conu'  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance w\ti\  the  order  pifvlously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  m  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o  clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  moUcin  was  agreed  to;  and  "at 
9  o  ckK-k  and  20  minutes  p  ni  i   the  Sen- 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  15, 1969; 

U  S  CiRCfrr  JrocE 

Wilbur  P  Pell.  Jr  of  Indiana,  to  be  • 
US  circuit  Judge,  seventh  circuit,  vice  Joba 
S  Hastings,  retired 

U  S    ATTOaNET 

Hosea  M  Ray,  of  Mlaslaelppl.  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  term  of  4  years  iReappolnt- 
naent  ) 


ONE   TOWN   \L\KES   A   GREAT 
SACRIFICE 


HOU.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or     AlUZON.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  December  15.   1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  an  article  published  In  the 
Tucson.  Ariz  ,  Daily  Citizen  of  December 
10.  1969 

The  article  details  the  death  of  the 
sixth  Marme  from  this  mininij  town  in 
the  mountains  of  Arizona  On  July  4, 
1966,  nine  boys  left  this  mininK  commu- 
nity for  San  Diet(o  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  Now  only  three  of  the 
nine  remain  One  is  an  Indian,  one  a 
Mexican -American,  and  one  an  "Anglo  " 

The  tow^n  of  Morencl  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  m  the  defense  of  the 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

IProm  the  Tucson  i  .Anz.  i  Dally  Citizen. 
Dec.  10,  19891 

A  PAMn.TSB   SCKNB    IK    MOUMCI — Pt7I*X«Al.   roB 
A  VLUUNV 

1  By  Jim  Berry  i 
Citizen  Staff  Writer 

MoRXNCi — In  spattering  rain  from  leaden 
clouds,  they  buried  Sgt  Cllve  Garcia  Jr  .  US. 
Marine  Corps,  serial  number  2269656 

Born  Sept    17.  1947   Killed  Nov   26.  1969 

Shortly  after  5pm  yesterU.iy.  his  gray. 
metal  casket  was  lowered  to  its  flnal  berth 

The  U  S  Plag  was  handed  to  his  mother, 
who  stood  bravely  through  the  rites,  and  the 
ceremony  was  over 

But  for  the  more  than  300  persons  who 
gathered  around  the  fog-shrouded  Bimkers 
Cemetery,  It  was  a  grim  reminder 

Six  times  now.  they've  burled  a  Marine. 

And  there  are  only  three  leit 

It  was  on  July  4,  1966.  that  nine  youths 
from  here  shook  hinds  with  their  fathers  and 
Ijoarded  a  bus  for  San  Diego  They  wanted  to 
be  in  the  'Corpe  " 

The  drums  rolled  and  the  guns  of  Vietnam 
clicked  off  their  toll 

Lance  Cpl  Robert  B  Draper,  19,  Aug  12 
1967. 

Lance  Cpl  Bradford  3.  BUng,  21.  Nov  6. 
1967. 

Lance.  Cpl.  Alfred  V  Whltner,  21.  April  13, 
1968. 
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Lance  Cpl    Larry  J    West,  19.  May  17.  1968. 

Sgt   Joee  Muncayo.  22.  June  16.  1968 

Sgt-  Cllve  Garcia  Jr   22,  Nov   26,  1969. 

Surviving  are  Mike  Cranford,  David  Leroy 
Clsneroe  and  Joee  Sorrelmaii 

Cranford  iind  Clsneros  now  work  for  the 
Phelf>s  Dodge  Corp  as  do  most  of  the  town's 
breadwinners  St>rrelmjin  reportedly  has 
moved  to  Phoenix  .Ml  three  were  discharged 
from   the   Marines  earlier   this  year 

Its  weird,"  4.Ud  .i  Morencl  man  '.Almost 
as  If  by  design,  one  man  of  ail  our  races  came 
back  one  Mexicun-.Amerlcan.  one  .Anglo  iuid 
one  Indian    I  don't  undersuind  it  " 

How  does  a  conununlty  accept  tlUs ' 

The  Rev  Cornelius  McGrenra  looked  Into 
his  coffee  and  offered  this 

"They're  Just  youngsters  who  are  going 
out  Into  the  world   " 

.Asked  why  this  area  Is  relatively  free  of 
the  hippie  and  war  protest  movements,  he 
said  "Maybe  living  in  the  mountains  has 
something  to  do  with  It." 

"These  are  patriotic  people,  but  not  the 
flag-waving  type  '"  said  the  Rev  William  C. 
Bryne  of  nearby  Clifton 

Upon  arriving.  Morencl.  you  get  the  flavor 
of  the  material  the  residents  are  made  of 

"We're  a  hawk  community,  pretty  much. 
We  feel,  do  It  right  or  don't  do  It,"  "  said 
one 

"There  may  be  one  or  two  hippies  around 
here,  "    said    one    resident,    but    he    .tald    he 
doubted  there  are  any  more  than  that. 
A  young  waitress  suld 

"'We  don't  get  them  and  we  dont  want 
tbem." 


GREAT  GREY  ICE  GATHERING 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    .NEW    JEasXT 

FN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  15.  1969 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Speaker,  too  little 
Is  heard  about  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions being  made  to  mankind  by  the 
young  people  of  today 

Everywhere  I  ,;o  I  am  hit^hly  impressed 
by  the  concern  ihe^e  yoimc  people  show 
for  tlie  future  of  this  country.  Natural- 
ly, they  are  concerned  about  our  plight 
in  Vietnam.  But  they  are  Just  as  con- 
cerned about  other  matters,  including 
civil  rights,  and  our  fl«ht  to  improve  our 
environment 

One  resident  of  my  dlstnct.  Randall 
M.  Simmons  of  Monmouth  County,  N.J., 
IS  an  example  of   what  fine  contribu- 


tions our  yoimg  people  are  maklnj^  Mi. 
Simmons  is  a  t;raduate  student,  who  will 
be  earning  his  masters  degree  in  en- 
vironmental sciences  thLs  summer  Mr 
Simmons  and  a  t;roup  of  other  respon- 
sible yoiuiR  people  will  participate  in  a 
"Great  Grey  Ice  Gathermg"  m  Rich- 
mond, Va  ,  on  December  30,   1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Richmond  Tin.t.-- 
Dlspatch  carried  an  article  on  these 
young  people  and  what  they  are  doins 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. I  am  placing  this  article  in  the 
Record  in  the  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  take  a  few  minutes  from 
their  bus>'  schedules  and  review  this  im- 
portant story : 

(Prom  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
Dec    10,  1969] 

A   Great   Gruy    Ice   CiATHrRiNc:    Acid   Kcx-k 
Dancx  May  DirrsE  Bomb 

1  By  Hamilton  Crockfordt 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration's regional  director  talked  .ibout 
""a  time  bomb,"  and  noted  "the  youi;g  peo- 
ple are  going  to  have  to  live  with  It." 

The  students  talked  atwut  an  "".^cld  rock 
dance,  "  and  an  "experience"  that  will  last 
"'untU  the  music  and  word  no  longer  stir  'he 
gathering  "' 

They  put  It  all  together  and  annoui.ced 
yesterday  there's  going  to  be  a  ""Great  ilrey 
Ice  Gathering"  here  Dec.  30,  and  It  wii:  be  a 
dllly. 

It  will  be  a  blend  of  ""hard  rock  music 
movies,  sp>eeches.  young  people  and  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  'ifl- 
ctals.  " 

They'll  be  registering  "a  first  step  by 
PWPCA's  boss."'  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Wal- 
ter J.  Hlckel.  ""to  Involve  young  people  m 
what  is  turning  out  to  be  a  Ufe-or-death 
struggle  to  quit  destroying  our  en\iro:i- 
ment.""  the   news  releasee  said. 

The  Joint  sponsors  will  be  FWPCA  and  "he 
Just  formed  Mid- Atlantic  unit  of  the  Student 
Council  on  Pollution  In  the  Environme.-.t 
( SCOPE ) . 

The  plans  were  laid  out  at  a  news  coaler- 
ence  by  the  FWPCA  regional  head  man.  Eu- 
gene T.  Jensen:  and  University  of  Richmond 
coed  Pattl  Collins  and  University  of  Virginia 
graduate  student  Randall  Simmons,  who 
overnight  had  become  SCOPE'S  regional  co- 
chalrmei-. 

They  hope  the  crowd  will  come  from  .Ul 
the  Middle  AtlanUc  states. 

The  crowd  wont  "gather  at  the  river "  as 
the  old  hymn  goes,  but  rivers  are  what  its 
all  about.  It  won't  be  an  loe  show,  either 

But  it's  cold  outside  in  late  December,  baby. 
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and  that  means  ice.  And  the  rivers  are  all 
gray  with  pollution,  and  that  makes  gray 
ice 

And  that's  how  you  get  a  "Great  Grey  Ice 
Gathering"  It  will  be  out  at  the  Richmond 
Arena  and  start  at  1  p  m.  on  the  30th  and 
go  I'n  ""until." 

mere'll  be  similar  events  on  the  29th  In 
Boston.  Cincinnati.  Chicago.  Atlanta,  Dallas, 
and  San  Francisco  and  on  the  30th  In  Kan- 
sas City  and  Portland,  Ore. 

Students  all  over  the  land  have  taken  up 
the  cry  of  cleaning  up  the  environment  as  a 
new  cause,  and  well  they  might,  it's  been 
not#d  That's  what  Jensen  meant  about  "the 
Umo  bomb."'  the  pollution  that  some  scien- 
tists say  could  extinguish  the  species  in  50 
year-s. 

■  These  students  .  .  .  will  be  the  first  genera- 
tion of  Americans  to  actually  experience  a 
lowering  of  the  quality  of  life  because  of 
wh.it's  happening  to  our  air.  water  and  land," 
Jen.-en  noted. 

Somebody  up  there  in  Hlckel's  office  ob- 
vlou.sly  had  the  Idea  that  If  you  can't  lick 
'em.  Join  'em.  or  get  'em  on  your  side. 

And  SCOPE  was  born,  to  be  an  advisory 
council  to  the  federal  agency. 

R.indall  Simmons,  21,  a  graduate  student 
who  11  get  his  master's  degree  in  envlron- 
men-al  sciences  at  Charlottesville  In  August, 
.had  "'her  credentials  also  for  a  co-chairman. 
and  reasons  for  Joining. 

Hes  from  North  Shore,  N.J..  where,  he 
said,  the  pollution's  been  fouling  the  clams. 

It  couldnt  hurt  the  cause  of  SCOPE  that 
he  uido  has  a  reddish  beard. 

Westhampton  College's  Pattl  Collins,  20.  a 
Junior  In  history  and  political  science  here, 
had  her  credentials  suid  reasons,  too.  She's 
from  Alexandria  where,  she  recalled,  you  used 
to  f;o  down  to  the  Potomac  for  all-day  pic- 
nics. "Now  you  can't  go  near  It  t>ecause  of 
the  stench." 

The  TWCA  at  Westhampton  College  orga- 
nized a  petition  effort  to  express  opposition 
to  the  Idea  of  Richmond's  discharging  raw 
sewi'.ge  to  the  James  River  while  Improve- 
ments are  made  to  Its  waste  treatment  plant. 
She  and  others  gathered  672  slgnattires  In 
three  days. 

Tiirough  various  developments.  In  which 
protests  certainly  figured,  the  raw  discharges 
now  .ire  an  unlikely  prospect. 

Jensen  and  an  aide  met  Monday  afternoon 
and  night  with  a  group  from  Richmond  area 
colleces  to  set  up  the  regional  SCOPE.  The 
FWPCA  people  chose  this  area  for  a  start 
because  it's  handy  to  their  Charlottes'vllle 
headquarters:  It's  expected  the  council  will 
expand  to  take  in  members  from  the  rest 
of  the  states  In  the  region,  he  noted. 

For  a  start,  the  11-member  council  In- 
cludes, besides  the  co-chairmen,  Dorland 
Humphries  of  Richard  Blamd  College;  Lln- 
wocKl  Creekmore.  Lee  Bates  and  Leo  Fields. 
all  of  "Virginia  State  College:  Marshall  Da- 
vetL'Jon  and  Jay  Mangan  of  "Virginia  Oom- 
mcr.wealth  University:  and  Carl  Jerome. 
Haywood  Blakesmore  and  William  C.  Brown, 
all    •:   Randolph-Macon   College. 

FWPCA  will  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  Arena. 
and  for  necessary  travel  expenses  of  the 
SCOPE  members — but  not  other  students — 
for  'heir  future  meetings,  Jensen  said.  Other- 
wise they're  on  their  own. 

Their  Ideas  and  advice  ■will  be  welcome, 
and  he  dldnt  think  anybody  was  going  to  be 
telling  students   these  days   what  to  think. 

"We're  not  about  to  try  to  push  a  group 
such  as  we  had  yesterday  (Monday)  after- 
noon around.  There's  no  point  In  trying,"  he 
s^n-.Ued 

Miss  Collins  confided  to  a  newsman  that 
Washington  had  sent  around  a  kind  of  sug- 
gested agenda  for  meetings — nothing  blnd- 
lap.  Just  something  for  a  point  of  departtire — 
with  blocks  of  time  proposed  for  different 
items. 
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"We  said,  "No,  well  have  a  be-in,'  "  she  said. 

"Mr.  Jensen  said,  'M-m-m-m,' "  she 
laughed. 

"He  wanted  a  panel  of  students  on  the 
stage"  at  one  point,  she  said.  "We  said,  'No.'  " 

It  wasn't  hard  to  tell  who  won. 

"There'll  be  an  acid  rock  dance — some- 
thing that's  dynamic,"  she  already  told  the 
news  conference.  But  the  Great  Grey  Ice 
Gathering  will  have  "a  two-fold  purpose. — 
It  win  also  be  an  educational  experience," 
she  explained. 

They  hope  to  educate  their  elders,  too. 


JUNIPER  GARDENS  CHILDREN'S 
PROJECT 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  15.  1969 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  preschool 
education,  despite  its  relative  newness, 
often  has  a  highly  positive  impact  on  the 
lives  of  many  3-  to  5-year-old  ctilldren. 
This  is  especially  true  of  culturally-de- 
prived youngsters,  whose  parents  and 
playmates  cannot  communicate  the  basic 
skills  and  attitudes  they  themselves 
lack. 

The  sad  result  is  that  when  a  child 
is  ready  to  enter  kindergarten,  his  ability 
to  participate  in  and  benefit  from  pubUc 
schools  may  already  be  seriously  im- 
paired, a  situation  from  which  he  may 
never  recover,  a  situation  which  is  per- 
petuated throughout  the  generations. 

The  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 
and  Kansas  City,  is  sponsoring  a  par- 
ticularly vital  preschool  program,  the 
Juniper  Gardens  children's  project,  in 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  It  is  a  cooperative 
venture  involving  underprivileged  chil- 
dren, the  university,  and  the  community. 

To  date,  the  results  of  the  program 
have  been  very  satisfying  and  satisfac- 
tory— in  helping  better  prepare  4-  and 
6-year-olds  for  school  and  daily  life,  in 
valuable  research  to  improve  preschool 
programs  and  in  uncovering  answers  to 
some  urban  social  problems  affecting  a 
child's  motivation,  achievement,  and 
happiness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  Juniper  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

Jttnifes  Qaboens  CHnj)REN's  Project 

As  a  child  grows  up,  he  acquires  "culture" 
chiefly  from  three  sources:  from  his  parents, 
from  his  peers,  and  from  the  public  schools. 
In  view  of  that  fact  It  la  hardly  surprising 
that  those  who  are  culturally  deprived  as 
infants  usually  become  culturally  deprived 
adults.  Parents  and  peers  cannot  easily  trans- 
mit what  they  themselves  lack,  and  the  pub- 
lic schools  apparently  offer  too  little  too 
late — or,  to  put  It  another  way,  too  much  too 
soon. 

"When  the  culturally  deprived  child  enters 
kindergarten,  be  lacks  the  social  and  lan- 
guage sklUa  that  the  schools  assume  a  child 
of  five  "Will  poesesB.  Since  bis  parents  do 
not  stress  the  Importance  of  school  achieve- 
ment, be  also  lacks  motivation.  In  addition. 
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the  situation  at  home  may  be  such  that  he 
Is  not  particularly  sensitive  to  the  smiles  and 
frowns  with  which  his  teacher  will  attempt 
to  shape  his  behavior. 

One  way  to  attack  this  problem  is  to  find 
a  way  to  modify  the  behavior  of  the  deprived 
preschool  child  so  that  when  he  enters 
school,  he  -will  be  in  a  better  position  -to  learn 
what  Is  being  taught  there.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Juniper  Gardens  Children's  Proj- 
ect. 

Behavioral  scientlats  from  the  University  of 
Kansas  Bureau  of  Child  Research  work  side 
by  side  with  men  and  women  from  the  ccan- 
munity  In  programs  that  modify  the  t)e- 
havlors  of  underpri'vlleged  children,  helping 
them  acquire  the  education  and  training 
that  ■will  permit  them  to  help  themselves. 

Pour-  to  six-year-old  children  who  can 
barely  speaX  and  who  have  never  really 
learned  to  listen,  are  taught  to  shape  sotinds 
into  new  words  and  to  follow  increasingly 
difficult  instructions  frcan  adults. 

Another  program  of  research  is  conducted 
in  the  public  school  classrooms.  The  JGCP 
coordinator,  R.  Vance  Hall.  Ph.  D.,  works 
■with  public  school  teachers,  helping  them 
master  new  techniques  for  controlling 
bizarre  behavior  and  assisting  them  in  ap- 
plying praise  and  attention  to  individual 
pupils  to  encourage  better  study,  both  in 
the  classroom  and  at  home. 

The  JGCP  preschool  programs,  directed  by 
Dr.  Risley  and  Dr.  Bushell,  are  designed  to 
apply  known  methods  of  preparing  under- 
achieving children  for  public  school,  and  to 
remediate  aggressive,  disruptive,  or  with- 
drawn behavior  hetore  public  schooling  be- 
gins. 

A  large  part  of  the  teaching  is  simple 
demonstration — helping  a  child  learn  how  to 
follow  increasingly  difficult  instructions  for 
doing  elementary  school  work,  or  showing  a 
child  how  something  works  or  how  it  is  as- 
sembled or  disassembled  and  then  getting 
the  child  to  imitate  the  teacher.  One  of  the 
preschool  programs  is  conducted  at  Turner 
House  Commtinlty  Center.  The  staff  consists 
of  fwo  teachers  and  four  observers.  They 
monitor  the  study  and  play  activities  and 
record  the  words  and  phrases  the  children 
use  as  they  are  placed  in  different  situations 
and  subjected  to  different  stimuli.  Many  of 
the  children  in  the  Turner  House  preschool 
are  enrolled  there  because  they  have  been 
identified  by  the  social  work  staff  as  pre- 
senting unusual  problems  In  language  and 
social  deprivation.  Some  did  not  know  their 
own  names.  Others  could  barely  speak,  and 
the  speech  of  a  few  was  all  but  unintelligible 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  The  program 
there  Is  designed  specifically  to  speed  the 
acquisition  of  language  and  bearing  skills. 
The  teachers  and  observers  bold  dally  ses- 
sions ■with  all  children.  They  record  how  fre- 
quently various  words  are  used  by  each  child. 
The  children  are  rewarded  with  praise  and 
smaU  snacks  of  food  and  candy  for  using 
new  words  and  for  behaving  properly  in  the 
classroom  and  on  the  playground.  Prom  time 
to  time  the  teachers  introduce  new  words 
and  encotirage  the  children  to  use  them.  As 
the  vocabularies  grow  the  children  are  en- 
couraged to  narrate  their  own  experiences 
in  coming  to  school,  going  downtown,  and 
playing  with  other  children.  They  also  read 
stories  and  rewarded  for  how  well  they  re- 
spond to  questions  about  the  story.  By  re- 
cording the  frequency  of  use  for  botli  old 
and  new  words,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  u^ed,  trends  can  be  estab- 
lished and  the  most  effective  methods  of 
teaching  children  ■with  socio-cultural  retar- 
dation can  lie  pinpointed. 

In  a  second  preschool,  the  Parent  Coopera- 
tive preschool  at  the  Junipwr  Gardens  Com- 
munity Center.  1979  North  Third  Street. 
about  30  children  are  enrolled.  They  receive 
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dally  individual  inrtrUBttol  from  their  own 
mothers  *ho  have  voltlBtMred  to  come  ti) 
the  at-hcxil  to  assist  In  Its  operation  The 
head  te;vcher  there  Is  Mrs  Barbara  Hughes 
Under  Dr  Buahell's  direction,  she  helps  the 
mothers  learn  teachlns;  techniques  which 
they  use  .n  the  preschool  as  well  as  in  their 
own  homes  The  mothers  learn  to  vise  re- 
inforcement when  workln?  with  their  own 
and  other  children.  This  program  not  only 
prepares  preschool  children  lor  public 
schooling.  It  addiaonally  provides  training 
to  the  mothers,  training  which  has  quallhed 
many  of  them  to  be  employed  as  teacher 
aides  ;n  day -care  and  headstart  centers  spon- 
sored by  OEO 

The  project  ccxurdlnator  Dr  R  Vance  Hall, 
has  developed  a  program  •>£  research  which 
Is  carried  out  within  public  school  claas- 
rooms.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  teach- 
ers and  school  administrators  Ho  helps 
teachers  learn  how  to  apply  reinforcement 
principles  in  controlling  disruptive  or 
dawdling  behavior  The  program  is  referred 
to  .IS  an  inappropriate  classroom  behavior 
research  effort  The  reinforcement  used  iu 
.'his  case  is  social— praise  or  attention  Irom 
Ithe  claaaroom  teacher  delivered  at  the 
proper  ciaifis  to  encourage  itudy  and  gi:>od 
behAvlor  aesearch  groups  m  the  past  nave 
included  about  40  third-grade  students  The 
program  has  proved  to  be  so  effective  that  Dr 
Hall  has  organized  special  classes  to  help 
more  teachers  learn  how  to  use  social  re- 
inforcement m  the  public  -.chool  classroom 
The  technique  Is  simple  but  effective  If  prop- 
erly used  Problem  .students  are  selected  one 
or  two  at  a  time  When  they  .ire  studying 
and  behaving  properly  they  are  compli- 
mented and  praised  by  the  classroom  teacher. 
When  they  are  dawdling  or  misbehaving  they 
are  ignored  As  an  example  of  how  effective 
thla  can  be.  Dr  Hall  cites  the  case  of  one 
third-grade  boy  who  had  been  spending  only 
28  per  cent  i  this  was  measured  by  an 
obser'.  er  to  provide  a  baseline  before  the  ex- 
periment began  I  of  his  spelling  time  cre- 
atively Under  a  program  of  social  reinforce- 
ment, his  time-well-spent  percentage  soon 
came  up  to  a  1\>  and  his  spelling  .-.cores  made 
a  corresponding  improvement  from  a  begin- 
ning low  of  some  20  per  cent  correct  to  a 
high  of  SO  per  .-em  correct 

In  summary,  what  has  happened  at  JGCP 
the  past  ijur  vears '  Plrst  .i  solid  contact 
has  been  established  with  the  cxjmmunlty 
Some  of  the  distance  separating  the  lab<.>ra- 
tory  from  the  community  has  been  bridged 
Research  m  soclo-cultural  ratardatlon  Is 
being  carried  on  near  Its  source — the  com- 
munity 

The  University  of  K.u;-,ts  Bureau  of  Child 
Research  has  been  accepted  into  the  com- 
munity The  residents  of  the  Juniper  Gar- 
dens .area  not  only  accept  our  presence  and 
our  research  efforts,  but  have  become.  In 
fact  as  well  as  appearance,  an  integral  part 
of  those  efforts  Of  the  rwen'v-three  full- 
time  staff  positions  In  our  current  research 
programs,  eighteen  are  held  by  recldente  or 
past  residents  of  the  Juniper  Gardens  Hous- 
ing Project  and  environs.  Inclidlng  seven 
planning,  administrative,  and  supervisory  po- 
sitions It  has  been  our  observation  that  a 
number  jf  the  staff  members  from  the  Im- 
mediate Juniper  Gardens  area  wh"  began 
as  assistants  In  rather  routine  C>ehavlOT 
measurement  capacities  have  gradually 
learned  to  assume  more  dynamic  roles  m  the 
design-planning  phases  of  the  research  In 
short,  some  of  our  local  technicians  and  ob- 
servers axe  becoming  major  investigators  and 
head  teachers 

Any  resident  or  group  wishing  to  visit  the 
Juniper  Gardens  Children's  Project  may  do 
so   at   any    time   by   calling   821-1712. 
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THE  LATE  R  HUNT  PARKER.  CHIEF 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or    MOUTH    CAROLIN.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav-  December  15.  1969 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  lat^ 
R  Hunt  Parker  chief  ju.stice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  nf  the  State  of  North 
Carohna,  wa.s  a  cons»^ciated  i)Ubhc 
servant,  a  dlstlniiui.stied  jurist,  a  brave 
soldier,  an  liLstoriaii  of  L^reat  repute,  a 
classical  scholar  of  the  old  .school,  and 
fii-st  aiui  foremost  a  Christian  gentle- 
man 

Halifax  County,  N  C  .  which  is  located 
in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  i-epre- 
sent,  was  the  birthplace  o{  Chief  Ju.stice 
Parker  This  county  has  uiven  North 
Carolina  >  highest  tribunal  more  ju.stlces 
than  any  other  county 

Chief  Justice  Parker  died  rix;ently 
after  a  lifetime  spent  in  dedicat<?d  public 
service.  Oii  October  J4.  1969.  only  a  few- 
weeks  before  his  death,  he  delivered  a 
notable  addre.ss  to  the  annual  meetiut,'  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Bar.  which  was 
held  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleii;h, 
NC. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  te.\t  of 
this  address,  his  last  threat  address,  into 
the  Record  in  a  moment,  but  flr.st  I  want 
to  take  tills  opportunity  Ui  say  .some- 
tiiing  about  the  life  and  wtirk  of  this 
outstanding'  American 

Jud«e  Parker  served  as  .sohcitor. 
superior  court  judge,  associate  justice 
of  the  Nortli  Carolina  Supreme  Coun, 
and  as  chief  jiistlce  of  that  court.  Be- 
fore his  long  years  of  distinguished  pub- 
lic service,  he  acquitted  himself  with 
honor  in  the  militari'  service  of  our 
countrj-  m  World  War  I  and  engaged  in 
the  private  practice  of  law. 

Chief  Justic-e  Parker  had  the  keen  in- 
tellect of  a  .scholar  and  diligently  ap- 
plied himself  throughout  ills  life  to  a 
study  of  the  law  and  the  problems  of 
i^reat  import  in  State  and  National  life 

He  was  an  eminently  fair  judge  and 
always  presided  with  impartial  dignity. 
Chief  Justice  Parker  w£is  a  conservative 
who  believed  in  preserving  the  best  of 
uur  ureal  heritaue  in  improving  that 
a  inch  needed  improving. 

Cluef  Justice  Parker  dealt  out  .Justice 
strictly  accordinn  to  the  law  of  the 
land  and  had  no  patience  with  legalistic 
rulings  ba.sed  on  sociological  opinions. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  chief  justice 
in  the  histor>'  of  the  North  Carolina  Su- 
preme Court.  Chief  Justice  Parker  helped 
shape  and  mold  an  entirely  new  .system 
of  uniform  courts  across  the  State.  He 
was  the  leading  architect  of  North  Caro- 
lina's new  system  of  dLstrict  courts  and 
a  strong  supporter  for  establishing  the 
new  North  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals 

In  public  and  private  alike,  he  adhered 
to  rigid  rules  of  decorum  and  discipline. 
Everything  he  did  was  to  the  end  that 
justice  would  be  better  served. 

This  eminent  citizen  of  North  Carolina 
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believed  in  the  solid  \1rtues  of  life  He 
practiced  what  he  preached.  Only  a  lew 
day.^  before  his  death.  I  had  the  plea.'^uie 
of  being  in  his  company  and  found  ins 
Indomitable  will  unbowed,  his  brilliant 
intellect  undimmed.  and  his  articulate 
wit  undimini.shed.  He  lived  life  to  -he 
fullest  and  actively  u.sed  ever>'  day,  even 
his  final  few  in  unflaggina  ser\ice  to 
mankind 

What  Chief  Justice  Parker  had  to  .say 
in  his  tinal  address  is  worthy  of  .serious 
consideration  by  all  thinking  Americans. 
It  raises  .some  serious  questions  abiut 
the  dire<:tion  America  is  headinu  ,ii 

I  lun.  therefore,  plea-^ed  to  in.scit  the 
last  public  address  of  this  distin  u;-hod 
North  Carolina  jurist  in  the  Recohi   at 
this  time: 
R.    HfNT    Parker's    .Address    ro    thf    North 

Carolina  State  Bar.  Inc  .  at  the  .\n\ial 

Meeting    in    the    Ballroom    of    tiik    ^tr 

Walter  Hotei..  October  24.  1969 

My  brethren  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  Mmy 
of  our  college  professors  and  Instructors. 
many  paid  profes.slon.il  .%gltators.  m.uiy  of 
our  newspaper  edlt-ors  and  corre.spondents, 
and  many  of  the  liberalized  press  shout  Wm 
the  lioiise  tops  that  they  are  Communi.vts 
They  believe  the  Communists  are  another 
political  party  They  Ignore  the  fact  that 
Communist  Russia  is  a  mortal  enemy  of  the 
United  States  pledged  to  world  conquest  or 
dominion  and  pledged  to  the  destruction  of 
the  United  States  of  .\merlca  and  Its  fomi  of 
government  Many  of  these  self-proclnlmed 
Communists  In  the  event  of  a  Communist 
take-over,  in  my  opinion,  will  face  .iring 
squads. 

.Action — naked  aggressive  action  — replaced 
talk  on  .\ugust  20,  when  troops  from  nve 
Warsaw  Treaty  countries,  headed  hv  'he 
Soviet  Union,  invaded  Czechoslovakl.1  The 
process  of  democratization  which  the  .^oviet 
leaders  had  accepted  with  underslandlnB— 
or  so  Dubeck  thought — came  to  a  screeching 
halt.  Among  other  things,  Dubcek  was  i  iiied 
as  Plrst  -Secretary  in  April,  and  very  recently 
he  was  kicked  out  of  the  P»resldlum  The 
Soviet  masters,  calling  the  tune  for  the  C.ech 
Communists  in  the  week-end  purge,  did  let 
him  remain  as  a  member  of  the  Party'.s  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Within  the  last  few  d.iys 
Dubcek  has  been  removed  from  the  r.irtv's 
Central  Committee  Knowing  Dulscek's  popu- 
larity with  the  Czech  people,  the  Reds  may 
have  tried  to  avoid  going  so  far  as  to  arouse 
the  Czechs  to  retaliatory  action  Once  aeain 
the  face  of  Communism  Is  exjxjsed  to  '.he 
world,  and  It  is  monstrously  ugly 

Dulx«k'8  heretical  views  Included  the  in- 
tolerable concept  that  people  should  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  as  they  wish.  "Let  the  stniccle 
of  Ideas  commence."  he  said — an  astounamg 
doctrine  in  the  Communist  camp  where  :he 
free  expression  of  ideas  is  abhorrent.  Tliey 
were  Incendiary  words  to  the  men  m  the 
Kremlin.  They  summoned  Dubcek  and  it  her 
Czech  leaders  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  con- 
ferences In  early  May  last. 

Last  month,  shortly  before  the  purge— of 
Dubcek  and  his  allies — Czechoslovakia  "tem- 
porarily" closed  the  country's  borders  Sev- 
eral days  ago  the  restriction  on  travel  bec.ime 
permanent,  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Even  under  the  regime  of  Antonln  Novotny, 
the  Communists  of  Czechoslovakia  had  been 
relatively  free  to  travel  abroad,  but  In  the 
months  since  Soviet  tanks  and  troops  in- 
vaded the  country  to  halt  Dubcek's  experi- 
ment with  liberalized  Communism,  some 
50.000  Czechs  have  fled  their  native  land  for 
freedom  In  the  West.  Very  recently  the  re- 
gime announced  that  henceforth,  with  tew 
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exceptions,  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  will 
not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country  for 
any  purpose.  Prague  officials  explained  that 
the  ban  on  private  travel  was  essential  be- 
cause of  "the  danger  to  stabilization  of  the 
economy."  That  was  the  same  excuse  made 
by  the  East  C>ermans  eight  years  ago  when 
they  built  the  ugly  Berlin  Wall.  Before  the 
erection  of  that  ugly  Wall— which  is  actu- 
allv  27  miles  long.  300  feet  wide,  with  death 
traps  of  bricks,  barbed  wire,  watch  towers, 
searchlights,  police  dogs,  and  men  armed 
with  machine  guns — the  East  Germans  had 
left  Germany  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Be- 
lore  the  Wall  was  built,  in  fact,  the  East 
German  "Utopia"  was  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the 
population  steadily  declined.  In  the  past 
eight  years  the  exodus  has  slowed  to  a  trickle, 
though  some  manage  to  escape  at  great  risk, 
but  many  have  failed  and  met  death. 

The  East  Germans  have  generously  per- 
mitted more  than  11.000  transferees  to  leave 
the  country— but  almost  all  of  them  are  the 
verv  old  or  the  very  sick  who  are  of  no 
further  use  in  the  sweatshops  of  the  worker's 
paradise,  and  now  represent  a  burden,  rather 
than  an  as.set.  in  the  stabilization  of  the 
economy. 

However  ugly  and  obscene  the  eight-year- 
old  Wall  around  Berlin  and  the  new  ring 
around  Czechoslovakia,  they  are  In  one  sense, 
at  least,  very  useful.  For  nothing  else  so 
starkly  reveals  the  cruelty,  the  inhtiman- 
Ity  of  Communism,  and  nothing  else  so  dra- 
matically demolishes  the  myth  that  the  So- 
viets and  their  puppets  are  mellowing.  Pris- 
on Is  a  prison. 

I  wonder  If  patriotism  among  many  of 
our  people  is  dying  or  dead  In  this  coun- 
try. So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  agree  with 
the  Immortal  words  of  Stephen  Decatur,  a 
liero  of  the  War  of  1812:  "Our  country!  In 
her  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  may  she 
always  be  In  the  right;  but  our  country, 
right  or  ■WTong." 

By  a  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of   the   Supreme   Court   of  the  United 
.States  in  the  Escobedo  and  Miranda  deci- 
sions, they  have  made  It  almost  LmjKWSlble 
tor  the  States  to  enforce  their  own  laws  to 
preserve  peace  and  order.  In  their  z«alous  en- 
deavor  to   protect   the   rights   of   criminals, 
they   have   rendered    overbalanced   decisions 
in  their  favor  against  the  rights  of  th.e  vast 
number  of  law-abiding  Americans.  In  recent 
times  we  have  seen  ugly  rioting  in  New  York, 
Chicago.    Los   Angeles.    Newark,    and   Wash- 
ington City.  I  have  been  told  by  one  of  the 
leading  biographers  now  living  in  the  State 
that  the  only  five-star  General  alive,  who  lives 
with  his  Vk-ife  In  a  fashionable  apartment  In  a 
i.ieh-prlced  section  of  Washington  City,  told 
him  that  he  and  his  wife  dared  not  walk 
i.round  their  apartment  building  at  night  for 
fear  of  being  robbed,  mugged,  or  murdered. 
We  have  seen  ugly  demonstrations  on  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  throughout  the 
Nation  where  a  minority  of  bearded  beatniks 
iiid  hippies  and  women  dressed  in  pants  tire 
seeking   to  take  over  and   run   the  colleges 
and  universities  according  to  their  whims,  or 
to   break    up   the   colleges   and    universities, 
when    the    vast    majority    of    students    are 
i'ealous  to  maintain  order  on  the  campuses 
.and   acquire  an  education    Such  conditions 
are  intolerable.  We  have  seen  college  admin- 
istrators,  professors,   and   teachers  supinely 
give  in  to  their  demands  Instead  of  throw- 
ing them  off  the  college  and  university  cam- 
puses. Cannot  these  same  people  recognize 
that  If  they  cannot  preserve  peace  and  or- 
der in  our  colleges  and  universities  and  af- 
ford our  children  who  want  an  education  to 
get   it,  the  people  of  this  Nation  will  quit 
voting  for  the  support  of  our  colleges  and 
universities,   and   they    will   wither   on   the 
vine? 
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In  the  face  of  the  rioting  in  the  big  cities 
of  this  country  where  bearded  beatniks  and 
hippies  are  fighting  the  police  and  calling 
them  "pigs,"  and  In  the  face  of  all  the  riot- 
ing that  Is  going  on,  I  seriously  doubt  if  our 
big  cities — sodden  with  poverty,  crime.  Com- 
munism, and  lack  of  patriotism- — can  sur- 
vive. Make  no  mistake  about  it,  these  peo- 
ple are  dedicated  to  overthrowing  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  in  the  name  of 
Communism.  I  believe  Russian  Communists 
are  behind  It  all.  They  have  proclaimed  from 
the  house  tops  for  nearly  half  a  century  that 
they  will  destroy  the  United  States  by  re- 
volt and  rebellion  within,  by  arraying  race 
against  race,  class  against  class,  and  re- 
ligion against  religion. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  enforce 
the  State  laws  against  obscenity  and  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  obscene  and 
filthy  matter  In  the  press.  We  have  seen  the 
day  of  girls  dancing  bare -breasted,  and  now 
we  are  seeing  the  day  of  bottomless  dancing 
and  nude  dancing  In  theaters  and  night  clubs 
throughout  the  Nation.  No  decent  man  is 
willing  to  marry  such  "go-go"  girls,  to  let 
them  bear  his  name,  and  to  be  the  mother 
of  his  children.  The  press  does  not  seem  to  be 
exercised  over  this  filth  and  obscenity  with 
which  the  Nation  Is  being  deluged,  because 
they  think  to  .stop  It  will  be  an  abridgment 
of  freedom  of  the  press  which  Is  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the 
North  Carolina  Constitution.  God  save  us 
from  such  a  deluge  of  filth  and  obscenity. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  following  lines 
written  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  in  "Locks- 
ley  Hall  Sixty  Tears  After": 

"Bring  the  old  dark  ages  back  without  the 
faith,  without  the  hope. 
Break  the  State,  the  Church,  the  Throne, 
and  t9[\  their  ruins  down  the  slope. 

"Authors — essayist,  atheist,  novelist,  real- 
ist, rhymester,  play  your  part. 

Paint  the  moral  shame  of  nature  with  the 
living  hues  of  Art. 

"Rip  your  brothers'  vices   open,   strip  your 
own  foul  passions  bare; 
Down   with    Reticence,    down   with   Rever- 
ence— forward — naked — let  them  stare. 

"Feed  the  budding  rose  of  boyhood  with  the 
drainage  of  your  sewer; 
Send  the  drain  Into  the  fountain,  lest  the 
stream  should  issue  pure. 

"Set   the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in   the 
troughs  of  Zolalsm, — 
Forward,  forward,  ay,  and  backward,  down- 
ward too  Into  the  abysm. 

"Do  your  best  to  charm  the  worst,  to  lower 

the  rising  race  of  men; 
Have   we   risen   from   out   the   beast,   then 
back  Into  the  beast  again? 

*  •  •  «  • 

"Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  Science, 
glorying  in  the  Time. 
City   children  soak   and   blacken  soul   and 
sense  In  city  slime?" 

I  do  not  at  all  subscribe  to  that  gloomy 
view  of  AUred,  Lord  Tennyson.  I  believe  In 
his  statement  later  on  In  the  same  poem: 

"Follow  you  the  Star  that  lights  a  desert 
pathway,  yours  or  mine. 
Forward,  till  you  see  the  Highest  Human 
Nature  Is  divine. 

"Follow  Light,  and  do  the  Bight — for  man 
can  half -control  his  doom — 
Till  you  find  the  deathless  Angel  seated  in 
the  vacant  tomb." 

We  hear  people  expressing  the  view  that 
they  eapouae  the  cause  of  democracy.  The 
founding    fathers    were    learned    and    dls- 
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tinguished  men,  most  of  whom  had  held  or 
were  holding  high  public  ofiQce  In  their  re- 
sp)ectlve  states  with  vast  experience  in  ad- 
ministering public  aflfalrs;  they  were  good 
Christians  who  believed  in  the  existence  of 
the  Deity,  but  who  were  also  characterized 
with  a  large  measure  of  religious  toleration, 
and  some  of  them  were  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing a  monarchy.  When  the  learned  and 
illustrious  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  who  was 
eighty-one  years  old,  was  leaving  the  Con-  ^ 
ventlon  Hall  In  Philadelphia  after  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  written,  a  lady  asked  him, 
"Dr.  Franklin,  have  you  given  us  a  republic 
or  a  monarchy?"  He  replied,  "Madam,  we 
have  given  you  a  republic,  if  you  can  keep  It." 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by 
its  decisions  has  sought  to  establish  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  in  this  country. 
Its  decision  of  one  man-one  vote  goes  down 
Into  even  town  and  village  elections.  No  one 
will  claim  that  they  are  equal  in  stature  to 
the  founding  fathers,  who  have  been  pro- 
claimed for  nearly  two  centuries  as  the  most 
distinguished  legislative  assembly  that  ever 
gathered  In  this  country. 

If  you  think  I  have  been  too  severe  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  I  quote 
from  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  in  the  case  of  Utah  Public  Service 
Commission  v.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company, 
decided  16  June  1969  Mr.  Justice  White  and 
Mr.  Justice  Marshall  took  no  part  in  that 
decision.  Justice  Harlan  wrote:  "All  sem- 
blance of  Judicial  procedure  has  been  dis- 
carded in  the  headstrong  effort  to  reach  a 
result  that  otir  members  of  this  Court  believe 
desirable.  In  violation  of  the  Court's  rules, 
the  majority  asserts  the  power  to  dispose  of 
this  case  according  to  Its  own  notions,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  all  the  parties  participat- 
ing in  the  lower  court  proceedings  are  satis- 
fied that  the  District  Court's  decree  Is  In 
the  public  interest.  ...  I  cannot  possibly 
subscribe  to  such  an  abuse  of  the  Judicial 
process" 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  perhaps  our  greatest 
novelist  and,  in  addition,  a  man  who  could 
talk   to   everybody,   poor   and  rich,   as  If   he 
were  a  blood  brother,  and  was  perhaps  the 
best  beloved  figure  in  British  literature.  As 
he  lay  dying  within  the  sound  of  the  mur- 
mur of  the  Tweed  River,  he  said  to  his  son- 
in-law.  who  was  kneeling  by  his  side,  "Be  a 
good   man,   Lockhart,   for   nothing  else   can 
bring  you  any  consolation  at  such  a  time  as 
mine."  We  have  seen  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the   United   States   drive   out   of   the   public 
schools  of  this  Nation  everybody  who  wan'.ed 
to  pray  to  the  Supreme  Being  though  any- 
one who  disagreed  was  at  perfect  liberty  to 
walk  out  or  not  participate,  and  even  though 
there  was  no  taint  of  a  religious  denomina- 
tion In  such  a  prayer,  thus  misjudging  en- 
tirely, in  my  opinion,  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting   an    establishment    of    religion,    or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  In  my 
opinion,  that  provision  was  WTltten  Into  the 
Constitution   to   prevent   the   establishment 
of  PresbyterlanLsm  which  at  that  time  was 
dominant  in  Scotland,  and   to  prevent  the 
Establishment  of  Eplscopallanlsm  which  in 
England   was   established   by   law   and   sup- 
ported by  taxation.  In  England  at  that  time 
there  were  savage  laws  against  Roman  Cath- 
olics, although  It  Is  said  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  England  were  Roman  Catholics, 
Including  the  wealthy  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
premier  Duke  of  England,  who,  because  of 
his  religion,  could  not  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  The  provision  waa  also  Intended   to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  Congregatlon- 
Ists  and  Presbyterians,  who  were  dominant 
In   New   England;    Episcopalians,   who   were 
dominant  In  the  South;  backsliding  Quakers 
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And  Ronuin  CattaoUca,  who  were  dominant  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  In  the  dajrs  when 
there  were  legal  glajits  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  they  hnve  sajd  in 
opinion  after  opinion  that  this  is  a  Christian 
country  When  they  took  their  offices  every 
member  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  who 
outlawed  a  prayer  to  the  Deny  :n  '.he  public 
schools  of  this  Nation  by  '.heir  flat,  every 
member  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  '.he 
Preeldent  of  the  United  States  swore  to  ind 
subscribed  oaths  that  they  would  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
faithfully  perform  the  duties  >>f  their  offices 
so  help  them.  God.  thus  recognizing  ;he  ex- 
istence of  the  Deity  I  cannot  see  how  an 
innocuous  prayer  to  God,  perfectly  nonsec- 
tarlan  in  character,  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Nation,  is  any  violation  of  the  Cuni'it:i- 
tlonal  provision  that  'Congreas  shall  nriake 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of '  I  wonder  how  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  vhen 
they  lie  on  their  death  beds,  will  .'eel  about 
driving  God  out  of  the  public  schools 

Recently,  some  freethinkers  have  shouted 
from  the  house  tops  the  stranjfe  doi-trine 
thai  "God  is  dead  "  I  do  not  believe  such 
arrant  nonsense  When  one  stands  on  the 
shores  of  the  ixean  and  sees  the  waves  roll  in 
as  at  creations  dawn  md  st.ajids  .tnd  sees 
the  majestic  i?randeur  >'  iur  rnuimtains.  I 
do  not  see  how  one  cannot  believe  that  the 
Supreme  Being  is  alive  and  still  rules  'he 
destinies  of  men  amd  of  nations 
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Russia  now  and  at  almost  double  the  price 
per  ton  that  It  was  paying  Rhodeda. 

Price,  of  course.  Is  not  a  critical  matter.  In 
a  necessary  defense  Item  but  availability  of 
supply  Is.  It  does  not  require  much  Imagina- 
tion to  see  the  day  when  Russia  will  cut  oB 
America's  chrome  supply,  either  as  an  eflTort 
to  embarrass  this  country  or  In  a  move  to 
impede  the  nation's  defense  program 

No  comfort  can  be  found  either  In  the 
hope  that  Russia  will  never  cut  off  this  na- 
tion s  chrome  supply.  TTiat  Ls  but  a  mere 
hope  This  nation  does  not  want  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  HusslaiLs  fcjr  anything, 
especially  in  the  fleld  of  national  defense 


RURAL   DRUG   PROBLEM   GROWING 


AN  END  TO  SANCTIONS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vatGiNiA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  15.  1969 

Mr  BYRD  of  VirKima.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  linanimou^  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
tonal  entitled  Time  To  End  Sanctions." 
published  in  the  Charlottesville.  Va  . 
Daily  Progress  ot  December  4,  lt>69 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 
as  follows 

iProm    the    Charlottesville    i  Va  i     Dally 

Progress.    Dec   4,    19<39i 

Time   To   End   Sanctions 

The    United    States   should    join   with    the 

rising   voice  :n  Great   Britain   .:alllng  for   an 

end   to  sanctions   lmpo«4ed   against  Rhodesia 

which  do  not  appear  to  be  working  as  It  was 

intended  that  they  should. 

Those  :n  Britain  who  are  demanding  that 
Prmie  Minister  Wilson  lift  the  sanctions  have 
charged  that  the  boycott  Is  n^.t  working  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  hurting  Rhodesia  very 
much  On  the  other  hand  Britain  Is  losing 
some  100  million  pounds  a  year  in  trade- 
a  loss  which  the  flnancially-burdened  nttle 
Island  CAii  ill  afford 

Trade-wise  the  United  Slates  is  hardly 
suffering  because  of  the  sanctions  .igalnst 
Rhodesia,  except  to  the  very  Important  ex- 
tent that  It  has  by  Its  own  action  lost  Its 
cheapest  and  best  source  >f  chrome,  a  vital 
element  m  providing  for  the  national  de- 
fense 

Time  was  when  the  US.  obtained  all  the 
chrome  t.-iat  it  needed  from  Rhodesia  dvnd  at 
a  reasonable  price  But  ever  since  the  Lyndon 
Johnson  Administration  eagerly  Joined  In 
Imposing  ajid  enforcing  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia,  this  country  has  lost  that  source 
of  supply  for  chrome 

Instead,  the  U  S  is  buying  its  chrome  from 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    1I1NNXS(.ITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Mundav.  December  15,  1969 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
December  12.  I  advised  my  colleagues  of 
the  growing  problems  of  drugs  in  coun- 
tryside America  A  problem  about  which 
we  need  more  knowledge. 

To  further  iileit  my  colleagues  to  this 
situation,  I  am  hereby  in.serting  in  the 
REt<iRD  a  news  report  on  my  meeting 
with  local  law  enforcement  otlicials 
which  took  place  on  Friday.  November  128. 
1969  In  Willmar,  Minn. 

The  article,  entitled  Zwach:  Rural 
Drug  Problem  Growing"  was  written  by 
Mr  Peter  Blankman,  and  lippeared  in 
the  Mmiieapolis  Star  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember _*9,  1969  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  article  interesting  and  in- 
formative: 

Zwach     Rural  Drvo  PnoDi.tM   Ordwing 

i  By  Peter  Blankm-m  i 
Hep  John  iC.vach.  H-Mlnn  ,  who  once  said 
that  the  largely  rural  fith  Congressional  Dis- 
trict was  about  ajj  clean  an  area  In  regard 
to  drug  use  aa  there  Is  In  the  country"  says 
he  hits  changed  his  mind 

There  Is  a  serious  and  growing  drug  prob- 
lem in  countryside  America  and  I  think  the 
federal  government  .should  realize  that. 
Zwach  -.aid  Priday  after  a  two-hour  confer- 
ence with  mure  than  30  law-enlorcement  o'- 
tlcials  from  his  home  district 

■  We  had  10  arrests  last  year  for  drugs  and 
none  t^e  year  before.  '  Wllmar  Police  Chlet 
Lyle  Goeddertz  .said 

r  know  about  J5  or  JO  kids  who  use  marl- 
j!:ana  and  while  Its  more  prevalent  in  college 
It  has  reached  the  high  schwjls.  '  Chet 
Wiener,  Marshall  police  chief,  said 

The  police  and  probation  ottlcers.  who 
came  frf)m  Bralnerd.  Morris.  St  Cloud.  Red- 
wixad  Palls  and  several  other  communities, 
voted  against  reducing  the  penalty  for  pos- 
session of  m&rljuana 

The  one  exception  was  Redwood  County 
Mly  Wayne  KariiberK.  who  said  that  "while 
the  intent  of  the  law  Is  tine,  enforcement 
Is  almost  Impossible  because  possession  is 
a  felony  and  atU)rneys  are  hesitant  about 
prosecuting  " 

The  maximum  penalty  Is  20  years  Impris- 
onment and  or  a  $10,000  flne  TTie  maximum 
penalty  if  possessloon  were  a  misdemeanor 
would  be  a  $300  fine  and  90  days  in  Jail,  he 
.-.aid 

MarlJuanA    grows    &U    around    here    and 

Lsmg  It  Is  kind  of  experimental.  eepeclAUy  In 

the  spring  when  the  kids  find  out  wh*t  It 

looks   like   in   biology   class,"  P»mberg  eald. 

The  punishment  should  Ht  the  crime,  al- 
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though  I  recognize  Mexican  variety  is  more 
potent  than  the  local  kind  and  should  be 
classified  differently.""  he  said 

"T  don't  think  the  penalty  should  ije  re- 
duced because  you  should  see  what  happens 
to  people  who  use  drugs."'  Wiener  said. 

'  Tliey  don"t  give  a  damn  about  anything 
look  at  their  personal  hygiene."  he  said 

"I  can't  see  any  difference  between  physical 
and  psychological  dependence,  because  if  you 
have  to  have  it.  you're  hooked."  Wiener 
said 

•■I"ve  heard  that  all  the  tobacco  companies 
are  all  set  to  make  the  marijuana  cigarette 
If  ifs  legalized."  he  said 

The  Willmar  school  system  has  started  a 
drug  education  program  in  the  9th  grade 
using  literature,  films  and  speakers  from  the 
Willmar  State  Hospital,  Goeddertz  said 

"The  program  seems  to  work  quite  well  and 
they  hope  to  go  as  low  as  the  grade  school 
level."  he  said. 

"Our  basic  problem  Is  lack  of  manpower 
and  funds.""  he  said 

"We're  dreaming  if  we  try  to  tell  ourselves 
that  we  have  an  adequate  treatment  program 
on    the   state    level,"   Goeddertz   said. 

Willmar  has  between  20  and  25  high  school 
students  using  marijuana  or  LSD.  he  said  A 
tablet  of  LSD  costs  M.  he  said. 

■  A  few  of  the  sellers  have  moved  out." 
Goeddertz   said 

'  Mavbe  it's  police  harassment,  but  if  you 
have  15  and  1 6- year-olds  getting  drugs  from 
these  people.  I  don't  particularly  care  what 
vou  call   It."  he  said 

-Several  officers  said  they  would  like  -.o 
see  more  studies  done  about  the  effects  of 
'.arious  drugs 

We've  got  more  agitation  for  a  change  in 
the  law  than  for  research,"  said  one  sheriff. 

Others  said  that  they  had  come  to  ob- 
ser->e  since  they  had  experienced  no  definite 
problems. 

The  Chippewa  County  sheriff  said  he  had 
made  no  arrests,  while  a  policeman  from 
Bralnerd  said  "we  get  a  rump  every  day. 
but  we  haven't  had  a  conviction  yet  "" 

Zwach  said  he  planned  to  hold  similar 
sessions  with  school  otBclals  emd  physicians 
and  "might  try  to  talk  with  some"  users."" 
He  set  no  time  for  a  return  from  Washington, 


SOLDIER  WAR  VICTIM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP    HENNSTLVANL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  GA'kTXDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  the  death 
of  another  of  our  brave  fighting  men 
Pfc.  Dennis  A.  Greeley,  of  Swi.ssvale.  Pa 
who  was  killed  in  Vietnam  on  Novem- 
ber 28. 

We  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrified  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Private  F^rst 
Cla.ss  Greeley  for  his  heroic  actions.  I 
wish  to  honor  his  memory  and  commend 
his  courage  and  valor,  by  placing  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 

Akea  SoLxim  War  Victim 

A  Swlssvale  soldier.  Pfc.  Dennis  A  Greeiev. 
22,  of  2030  Palmer  St.,  Swlssvale  was  killed 
November  1^8  In  Vietnam. 

Relatives  were  Informed  yesterday,  but  de- 
tails of  how  he  met  death  were  not  given 
A  graduate  of  St.  AnseUn  High  School.  Swis.s- 
vale.  he  had  t>een  working  at  East  Pittsburgh 
Westlnghouse  when  Inducted. 

Surviving   are    his    mother.    Mrs     Mildred 
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Greeley,  two  brothers.  James  of  Warren.  Ohio 
and  Michael  of  West  Mlfllln  and  three  sisters, 
Mrs  Kathleen  Lombardl  of  Chicago,  Gloria 
Hagan  of  Swlssvale  and  Mrs  Maureen  Vereb 
of  Pleasant  Hills, 


REMARKS  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
MAURICE  H.  STANS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans. 
US.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  delivered  an 
address  before  the  58th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion which  was  held  on  December  8,  1969, 
in  Boca  Raton.  Pla,  Although  Boca  Raton 
is  not  in  my  congressional  district,  it  is 
reasonably  close  thereto  and  a  good  num- 
ber of  my  constituents  journeyed  to  Boca 
Raton  to  hear  the  Secretary  give  his  talk. 

The  Secretary  gave  an  excellent  ad- 
dre.ss  and  I  personally  want  to  compli- 
ment the  Secretary  on  his  keen  insight 
into  the  problems  which  confront  our 
Nation  today,  and  upon  his  foresight  In 
speaking  on  the  programs  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  proposed  which  hope- 
fully will  overcome  some  of  these  many 
problems. 

.Secretary  Stans  in  his  talk  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  Government  alone  carmot 
po -sibly  solve  all  of  the  many  problems 
that  our  country  faces  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  help  needed  from  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy,  including  indus- 
try, business,  and  the  average  American 
citizen.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  has 
stressed  the  need  of  "togetherness,"  and 
I  feel  he  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  his 
speech  in  pointing  out  to  us  how  we  all 
mu.st  be  a  part  of  this  togetherness  if  we 
are  to  solve  the  many  problems  facing 
ou:  Xation  today. 

:  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  "wUl 
take  the  time  to  read  the  speech  made  by 
Secretary  Stans  which  reads  as  follows: 
Address  dt  the  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans, 

IS.  Secretary   or  Commerce  Before  the 

."iSrH  Annual  Convention  of  Investment 

P.A.NKERs  Association  or  America  at  Boca 

liAiON.  Fla..  December  8.   1969 

!•  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  old 
friends  in  this  annual  gathering  of  the  In- 
ve=-ment  banking  community. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  talk  about  busi- 
ness Involvement  In  helping  to  solve  the  great 
sor.,ii  problems  of  our  times. 

•  nis  is.  I  believe,  the  greatest  challenge 
facing  the  business  community  today.  It  Is 
more:  it  Is  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
frie  enterprise  system.  For  unless  these  prob- 
lems .-ire  solved,  our  critics  are  going  to  say 
the  system  has  failed,  and  we  need  a  new 
system. 

In  your  position  at  the  heart  of  the  finan- 
cial structure  of  the  Nation,  you  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  do  double  service  In 
this  work.  Not  only  can  you  get  Involved 
yourselves  in  many  phases  of  the  effort,  you 
also  can  help  Influence  your  clients  to  get 
similarly  involved.  And  we  need  the  help  of 
everv  single  businessman. 

Now  in  order  to  understand  the  priorities 
and  problems  of  the  1970"s  you  have  the  right 
to  know  where  government  Is  going  and  what 
go'.ernment  Is  doing. 
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PRIORrmS    IN    THB    ADMINISTRATION 

Next  month  President  Nixon  will  go  before 
the  Oongreae  with  a  State  of  the  Union  mee- 
sage  establishing  priorities  and  national  goals 
for  the  year  ahead  and  for  the  decade  to 
oome.  I  know  you  will  welcome  that  report 
on  his  stewardahip  of  the  Nation. 

The  President  has  put  himself  to  the  task 
of  Improving  the  society  and  the  atmosphere 
in  which  we  Uve.  He  is  oommlttlng  his  skill 
and  compaaslon  to  rebuilding  the  fibre  and 
the  substance  of  the  Nation,  so  that  our  peo- 
ple oan  live  together  in  peace  and  our  com- 
petitive economic  system  can  thrive  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans. 

The  great  problems  of  the  60  "s  are  on  their 
way  to  being  solved  at  last. 

The  first  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
peace  with  honor  In  Vietnam. 

The  fir»t  signs  of  success  can  be  seen  In 
the  fight  against  Inflation. 

And  the  first  blueprints  have  been  sent  to 
Congress  to  reform  a  broad  base  of  social  and 
poUtlcal  conditions  left  over  from  the  past, 
conditions  which  have  no  place  In  the  tTnlted 
States  of  1970. 

president's  programs 
To  name  Just  a  few :  the  President  ha«  pro- 
posed TaaBslve  reforms  of  the  tax  system,  the 
military  draft,  and  the  welfare  system.  He 
has  asked  for  historic  reform  of  the  postal 
system,  and  has  called  for  revenue  reform. 
He  has  asked  for  major  reforms  in  manpower 
programs.  In  social  security,  grants-in-aid, 
the  electoral  college,  and  many  more.  He  is 
oomimltted  to  cleaning  up  crime,  narcotics 
and  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

private  priorities 

But  Government  cannot  set  goals  or  pri- 
orities alone.  It  can  do  so.  with  hope  of  suc- 
cess, only  when  it  can  reply  on  the  produc- 
tive strength  and  resources  of  the  private 
sector.  It  can  achieve  national  goals  only  as 
It  Is  aided  by  the  Nation's  business  and  In- 
dustry, by  Its  academic  world,  and  above  all 
by  the  support  of  Its  private  citizens. 

This  Is  why  we  take  interest  in  the  priori- 
ties set  by  American  Industry. 

May  I  suggest  respectfully  that  you  think 
with  great  care  about  the  goals  you  set  for 
the  years  to  come,  because  the  time  of  cor- 
porate citizenship  has  arrived. 

get  involved 

If  you  do,  your  first  priority,  overriding  all 
others,  will  be  direct  Involvement — American 
business  and  American  businessmen  Involved 
in  solving  the  social  problems  of  America. 

Answers  to  these  questions  and  solutions 
to  these  problems  are  Imperative.  The  answer 
to  every  one  lies  in  that  single  word.  Involve- 
ment. 

The  time  Is  past  when  the  world  Is  nothing 
but  a  marketplace  beyond  the  factory  gates. 
Today  it  Is  a  political  cauldron,  seething  with 
unrest — that  means  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  Is  no  one  to  match  American  busi- 
ness In  solving  technical  problems  for  a  tech- 
nical age;  there  Is  no  one  who  can  equal 
your  resources  of  money  and  talent.  Inven- 
tiveness and  creative  Ingenuity,  to  transform 
this  Nation  and  the  world  Into  a  community 
where  everyone  can  live  in  peace  and  plenty. 
past  failttres 

But  your  skills  and  resources  must  be 
brought  Into  play  to  answer  the  questions  we 
face.  If  the  last  few  years  have  taught  us 
anything,  they  have  taught  us  that  talk  alone 
win  not  stay  the  hands  of  America's  critics. 

And  If  the  last  three  decades  have  taught 
us  anything,  they  have  taught  us  that  Gov- 
ernment alone  cannot  succeed  in  meeting 
the  great  social  needs  of  our  times. 

Government  has  tried.  Government  has 
launched  thousands  of  programs,  Govern- 
ment has  spent  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars,  and  Oovemment  has  failed. 

Instead,  we  have  spawned  something 
closely  akin  to  rebellion.  Our  problems  are 
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bigger  and  more  acute  now  than  ever  before. 
I  believe  this  Is  because  Government  has 
neglected  to  create  a  productive  partner- 
ship with  private  industry. 

Your  resources  and  your  Ingenuity  have 
not  be  marshalled  to  meet  the  changed  con- 
ditions and  the  changed  thinking  which 
have  taken  place  in  America.  At  the  same 
time,  very  frankly,  much  of  the  American 
enterprise  system  has  been  slow  to  look  up 
from  its  profit-and-loss  statements,  slow  to 
develop  Its  corporate  citizenship. 

This  Is  not  said  in  fault.  America  today  is 
wrestling  with  problems  we  scarcely  knew 
were  brewing  twenty  years  ago.  Unwittingly 
Government,  failed  and  Industry  failed,  and 
productive,  prosperous  America  failed  to 
Invest  In  Its  own  rehabilitation  as  we  went 
along. 

When  meetings  of  this  type  are  held  In 
1980  and  1990  and  In  the  year  2000,  those  who 
follow  will  look  back  in  Judgment  on  the 
response  you  have  given  to  the  questions 
you  face  today.  What  will  they  wish  we  had 
done  that  was  not  done? 

What  will  they  wish  we  had  addressed  our- 
selves to? 

The  answer  dejjends  on  whether  business 
gets  Involved. 

GETTING     involved 

The  first  question  I  want  to  answer  Is  why 
you  should  get  involved.  And  the  reply  Is 
very  simple:  Because  it  Is  in  your  self  In- 
terest, and  because  It  Is  right.  Because  you 
are  a  human  being  and  we  are  talking  about 
the  welfare  of  other  human  beings.  Because 
you  are  both  a  businessman  and  an  American 
citizen  with  duties  and  responsibilities,  as 
well  as  rights.  Because  you  want  to  preserve 
all  the  good  of  our  great  American  system. 
Now.  specifically,  hoic  do  you  get  Involved? 
There  Is  a  growing  range  of  opportunities 
for  private  business  to  take  part  In  building 
a  better  America. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  has 
embarked  on  an  unprecedented,  highly  pro- 
ductive program  to  provide  Jobs  in  American 
business  and  industry  for  the  unemployed 
and  the  underemployed.  Many  corporations 
are  now  participating. 

The  Voluntary  Action  programs  initiated 
by  Secretary  Romney  offer  a  means  for  every- 
one to  Join  in  voluntary  assault  on  poverty 
and  underprlvilege. 

The  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships  will  provide  a  means  for  in- 
volvement. It  will  be  a  publicly  sponsored 
privately  funded,  professionally  staffed  xm- 
dertaklng  to  motivate  the  production  of 
homes  for  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 
MiNORrrr  enterprise 
There  are  many  other  ways  to  get  Involved, 
but  I  want  to  go  Into  one  In  some  detail:  the 
minority  business  enterprise  effort  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  Is  based  on 
rules  of  fair  play.  But  It  Is  not  fair  for  mi- 
nority members  to  l>e  at  a  disadvantage  when 
they  seek  a  '"piece  of  the  action"  Just  like 
everybody  else.  Many  of  them  have  the  in- 
herent ability,  they  have  the  brains  and  the 
energy  and  the  desire  to  participate  In  the 
system  as  owners  and  managers  of  their  own 
business.  But  they  don't  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity. They  don't  have  the  training,  they 
often  can't  get  the  necessary  financing. 

Under  the  President's  leadership,  we're  go- 
ing to  see  that  they  do  got  their  piece  of  the 
action. 

To  carry  out  his  commitment.  President 
Nixon  created  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  the  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprise. 

Its  method  of  operation  Is  to  marshal  the 
best  forces  In  the  public  and  private  sectors 
to  get  tlie  Job  done.  We  are  being  assisted  by 
President  Nixon's  63-member  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  Minority  Enterprise,  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  like  your  Associa- 
tion's president,  Lawrence  Parker.  They  are 
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giving  us  invaluable  guidance  tn  the  entire 
range  of  activuiea  under  this  program  and 
are  directing  concerned  with  marahallng  the 
forces  of  the  private  huslnesa  '.n  'his  effort 

Let  me  tell  you  how  we  are  appnachlng  the 
taj»lc — and  how  you  can  help 
rotm    pillars' 

a;1  our  efforts  depend  for  succeas  on  four 
principal  elements  They  involve  finding  the 
Man.  the  Opp<irtiinlty  the  Money,  aiid  the 
Assistance  needed  Each  U  vital  for  launch- 
ing a  successful  buslne.ss 

First  the  man  .And  I  m  not  referring  to 
Ju.tt  the  male  sex  Many  women  In  minority 
groups  are  highly  t-apable  in  business  We 
are  looking  for  ht'fJn  men  and  women  who 
have  the  desire,  the  drive  the  built-in  con- 
fidence the  natural  man.merlal  ability,  skill 
at  organization  maybe  a  knack  for  promo- 
tion xnd  handling  pers4.nne'. 

Finding  a  pers<  n  with  these  tralt.s  is  nut  as 
hard  aa  you  might  think  Pr'>p<irthinately 
there  are  Just  as  many  in  mlnorltv  groups  aa 
In  the  rest  if  the  population  Most  of  those 
with  potential  are  already  working  in  a  small 
business  of  <njme  kind-  a  retail  ^tore  n  small 
•ihop  that  provides  a  service  one  that 
operates   independentlv   in    the   trades 

.Some  if  •i'.fse  peoplf  run  a  one-man  shop 
or  have  only  me  helper  Many  have  the  po- 
tential f!>r  expansion  With  the  right  op- 
portunity §ome  iddltlonal  training,  a  little 
more  capital,  they  can  grow,  thev  an  Oe- 
•ome  leaders  in  their  rommunltv  nnd  an 
Inspiration  to  other  members  of  their  race 
who    ire   seeking   opportunity   m   our  society 

Which  brings  me  to  the  second  pillar  .<up- 
portlng  this  effort    opportunity 

OPPlJRTVNITY 

We  all  know  that  tor  too  long,  many  doors 
of  ^opportunity  have  been  closed  to  minor- 
ity members  .\nd  we  have  all  been  the 
loser 

Many  of  these  people  ire  vigorous  com- 
petitors J'lst  1  xik  at  them  m  sports.  Our 
free  enterprise  svstem  is  btsed  on  compe- 
tition— but  it  has  been  denied  much  of 
the  stlmulous  that  minorities  could  have 
contnbuted,  had   they  had  an  equal  chance 

We  are  now  going  to  help  provide  that 
chance,  by  working  with  business  to  open 
the  doors  of  jpportonity 

For  example,  we  have  secured  pledges 
from  18  of  the  Nations  major  petroleum 
companies  to  substantially  increase  the  num- 
ber of  minority-owned  service  stations  over 
the  next  9ve  years 

We  have  gotten  commitments  from  20 
of  the  top  franchisors  In  the  country  to 
each  create  :.;5  minority  franchise  outlets 
in  the  next  two  ye.'.rs  That  s  a  potential 
of  500  new  franchises.  We  are  working  with 
others 

In  gijvernment.  we've  secured  .a  commit- 
ment from  the  General  Services  Admln- 
l.st ration  to  le'  810  million  worth  of  con- 
tracts with  minority  producers  tor  supplies 
in  the  current  flscal  year 

We  are  working  to  open  other  doors,  pub- 
lic and  private  But  here  as  In  this  entire 
etTort.  business  leadership  Is  essential  I  am 
looking  forward  to  voluntary  commitments 
bv  all  Industries  to  assure  equal  opp<jrtu- 
nity  for  minority  ownership   In  their  fields 

MONEY 

The  third  pillar  that  underglrds  i.'iis  ef- 
fort is  money 

We  :iie  solving  this  problem  by  a  highly 
unique  and  creative  program  that  I  am  con- 
vinced holds  great  promise. 

We  are  pooling  private  capital  and  public 
financing  In  a  Joint  undertaking  called 
MESBIC  ■  which  stands  for  Minority  En- 
terprise .-^rnall  BusmebS  Investment  Company 

It  worlta  thLs  wa".  \n  established  corpora- 
tion forms  .i  MEdBIC  with  a  minimum  of 
$150,000  of  Its  own  money  This  Is  matched 
with  Federal  funds  two- to-one  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  purchase  ot  deben- 
tures 
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We  have  already  announced  plans  for  18 
MESBIC  s  and  we  have  set  a  goal  of  one 
hundred  bv  next  Jine  .JO  If  we  can  achieve 
this.  It  win  releiase  some  »225  million  for 
minority   enterprl.se 

But  thj  potential  of  this  concept  l.s  truly 
enorn>*tlB  Fully  implemented,  this  program 
could  nalse  more  'haii  .i  blUlon  dollars  of 
venture  capital  I  hi']f  we  should  eventually 
have   more  than  500  MESBIC  s  In  operation 

.And  I  hope  thu'  the  Tormatlon  of  some 
of  these  will  be  prompted  bv  mv  remarks 
right  here,  right  now  I  hope  that  manv  of 
you  will  begin  turning  over  in  your  minds 
this  minute  whether  this  Isn't  an  Ideal  wav 
for  your  ttrm  to  fit  Into  the  minority  enter- 
prise campaign  In  a  mennlngful  way  I  fer- 
vently hope  you  will  arrive  at  an  altlrmatlve 
decision,  and  will  get  In  touch  with  me 

ASSISTANCE 

TTie  fourth,  and  final  pillar  of  support  in 
this  effort  Is  technical   LSBlstance 

Nothing  l8  more  •.  Ital  U>  ^ucces«  in  this 
program  than  helping  minority  members 
learn  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  bualnesa 
operation  Many  have  great  natural  ability 
but  .haven  t  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
the  principles  of  accounting,  production, 
distribution,  personnel  man.igement.  .idver- 
tlslng  .ind  promotion,  and  other  essential 
skills 

So  they  need  help  and  want  to  learn 

Who  are  the  only  people  that  can  teach 
them? 

We  all  know  the  answer:  Only  businessmen 
like  yourselves  Only  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community  have  the  collective,  practi- 
cal know-how  -hat  ran  turn  a  potential  fail- 
ure in  this  .irea  into  a  resounding  success 

I  know  that  vour  rvssoclailon.  through  Its 
Inner  City  Biulness  Committee,  is  packag- 
ing nnancUl  assistance  with  a  program  to 
provide  management  skills  lor  minority 
members  And  stjme  Individual  Investment 
firms  are  establishing  branch  ..fflces  that  are 
operated  and  staffed  entirely  by  blacks  they 
have  trained 

These  are  extremely  valuable  assists,  and 
I  hope  these  efforts  will  continue  to  build 

(Jthcr  associations  alsti  are  pioneering  In 
this  Work  The  American  In.stltute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  .Accountants  U  helping  to  train 
mini>rlty  members  in  accounting  procedures. 
The  American  Bar  AiS<jciatlon  n  lielpmg  in 
the  fundamentals  of  law  Other  organizations 
have  smular  programs  In  their  specialties. 

c.'ONCLrSION 

Together,  then,  these  four  elements — man, 
.:)pportunlty.  money,  assistance-  -can  be  com- 
bined to  spell  success  for  minority  business 
enterprise  Not  only  success  for  the  minority 
members  involved,  but  success  for  the  whole 
business  community,  for  our  whole  free  en- 
terprise system. 

I  say  this  because  business  has  entered  a 
new  era.  In  which  success  Is  no  longer  meas- 
ured Just  by  the  profit  sheet 

There  is  a  new  sheet  In  the  ledger.  It  is 
headed    "Social  Progress." 

Your  books  may  show  a  very  healthy  profit 
m  dollars  and  cents  But  if  that  "Social  Prog- 
ress" sheet  Is  blank,  you  have  lost,  and  you 
have  let  the  entire  free  enterprise  system 
lose — I  don't  care  how  much  money  you  have 
made. 

Most  businessmen  see  this  today  Many  are 
acting  on  this  knowledge.  But  in  iny  Job  I  .see 
others  who  either  don't  see  this  or  are  not 
getting  down  here  in  the  arena  where  the 
action  Is. 

American  business  today  Is  on  the  thresh- 
old of  an  astonishing  new  age  of  growth  and 
service  It  can  realize  Its  full  potential  — for 
profits,  and  for  the  Nation — If  It  becomes  in- 
volved m  solving  the  great  problems  of  our 
times.  If  It  meets  the  exciting  opportunity  of 
working  with  our  young  people,  and  If  It  goes 
abroad  In  the  land  to  champion  the  system 
of  .American  enterprise 

If  you  engage  in  thoso  three  pursuits,  this 
land  will  continue  to  prosper,  and  America 
will  remain  strong  enough  to  be  forever  free 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

"F    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  December  15.  1969 

Mr  SHIPLEY  Mr  Speaker.  Dr.  and 
Mrs  George  S  Renter.  Jr  .  were  recently 
on  the  campus  of  the  Univer.sity  of  Souih 
Dakota  at  Vermillion,  where  Mrs.  Reuier 
Is  a  graduate  with  a  MA.  degree  in  guid- 
ance and  coun.seling.  Dr  Reuier  .sjxjke 
on  the  .subject  "Unflnushed  Basine.s^  ' 
BecHU.se  .so  many  of  the  i.ssues  are  of 
national  importance.  I  .«ubnut  the  speech 
for  inclaslon  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNTINISHED    BrSINESS 

(By  Dr  Oeorge  8  Reuter.  Jr  I 

INTRODtjCnON 

The  Greek  dramatists  used  as  a  guide  in 
their  writing  the  principle,  never  inject  a 
god  into  a  play  until  there  Is  no  other  way 
out  "  It  Is  my  conviction  that  we  have 
reached  the  hour  where  we  must  let  God  s-tep 
onto  the  stage  We  have  kept  Him  waiting 
m  the  wlngB  all  too  long  It  could  be  tl'.at 
we  have  even  lost  Him  in  the  discarded  props 
of  yesterday's  productlon.s  He  must  get  into 
the  act  If  our  civilization  Is  to  survive  and  we 
must  ijlve  the  more  earnest  tieed  '.  i  '.le 
solemn     admonition  Humble     yourselves 

therefore  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God" 
Historians  will  differ"  wrote  lormcr  New 
York  Times  correspondent  and  author  Ar- 
thur Krock,  on  xhether  the  political  philos- 
ophy and  the  military  economic  direction  of 
any  nation  has  changed  more  fundamentally 
than  those  of  the  United  States  In  a  com- 
parable period  ol  time,  1933  1967  But  us  an 
eye  witness  of  governmental  and  other  pub- 
lic action  throughout  these  years  I  :.ave 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  United  .States 
merits  the  distinction  of  having  discarded  Its 
past  .ind  mennlng  in  one  of  the  bnetest 
spans  <if  modern  history." 

Dr  William  R  Mvers.  Pastor.  North  Shore 
Baptist  Church  in  Chicago,  recently  noted: 
Never  m  the  history  ol  our  world  has  there 
been  such  loud  cries  for  peace  as  today  But 
from  what  source  does  pesice  come'  It  i-.  not 
eiiouk'h  to  cry  out  for  'Peace''  We  must  viork 
for  ()eiue  The  prophet.  Jeremiah,  sav  of  his 
own  generation  i  not  unlike  our  own  In  many 
wavs.  I  might  add  i  They  have  healed  the 
Wound  of  mv  pesjple  lightly,  saying,  'Peace, 
peace   "  when  there  Is  no  peace:'" 

Yes.  .\merica  is  lacing  much  unfinihhed 
business,  but  this  not  our  first  serious  crisis 

Dr.  John  Roach  Straton  of  Calvary  Bap- 
tist Church  In  New  York  City,  for  ex.m-.ple, 
rose  to  the  defen.se  of  fundamentalism  tle- 
clarlng  that  Dr  Fosdlck.  who  died  ih.e  other 
day,  was  "not  only  a  Baptist  bootlegger, 
but         .  also    a    Presbyterian    outlaw  I 

declare  In  the  n.ime  of  eternal  truth  'hat 
Dr  Harry  Emerson  FiDSdlck  Is  a  religious  out- 
law— he  Is  the  Jesse  James  of  the  theologi- 
cal World"  Perhaps  the  greatest  (ipponeiu  of 
Dr  Fosdlck  was  Clarence  Edward  Macartney, 
who  was  swept  Into  the  m<xleratorshlp  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  U  S  A.  as  a  result  of 
the  struggle  Under  Dr.  Macartney's  leader- 
ship conservative  forces  were  able  to  force 
Dr  Fosdlck  to  retire  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Presbyterl.m  Church  in  New  York  City, 
from  which  he  eventually  went  to  Riverside 
Church  To  those  Involved  in  the  struggle. 
the  Issues  were  ius  critical  as  now  Let  us  re- 
flect some  of  the  current  issues. 

THE    REFLECTIONS 

1  The  Higher  Education  Gap — Archimedes, 
the  great  mathematician  and  engineer  ol  an- 
cient Greece,  is  reported  to  have  said  on  one 
occasion  Give  me  a  place  to  stand  and  I 
will  move  the  we>rld"  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turv    the    university    had    its    Archlmeiiean 
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point,  it  knew  precisely  where  It  stood.  The 
circumstances  surrounding  higher  educa- 
tion today  are  not  unlike  those  portrayed 
by  Charles  Dickens  in  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
describing  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution. 
To  paraphrase    his   classic   language: 

•It  is  the  best  of  times.  It  Is  the  worst  of 

times. 
U  is   the   age   of   wisdom,   It   Is   the   age   of 

foolishness. 
It  is  the  epoch  of  belief,  It  Is  the  epoch  of 

incredulity. 
It  Is  the  season  of  Light,  It  Is  the  season  of 

Darkness, 
It  I'i  the  spring  of  hope.  It  Is  the  season  of 

despair. 
We    have    everything    before    us,    we    have 

nothing  before  us  .  .  ." 

Faculty,  students  and  administrators  need 
to  work  together  with  greater  resourcefulness 
than  we  have  In  the  p&st  vo  achieve  a  real 
partnership  which  will  enhace  the  efficiency 
cf  the  college  or  university  as  a  real  center 
of  te.ichlng  and  learning.  The  subversion  of 
the  iraglle  structure  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  learning  is  all  too  easy,  as  we  know 
from  the  events  of  recent  months.  One  could 
cite  examples  on  both  sides  of  many  aca- 
demic issues:  only  one  Is  cited.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Dakota  does  not  understand 
academic  freedom  and  tenure:  "The  exact 
meaning  and  Intent  of  this  so-called  ten- 
ure }'olicy  eludes  us  Its  vaporous  objectives. 
purp  ses.  and  procedures  are  lost  in  a  fog  of 
r,ebu:<ius  verbiage."  ( Worzella  v.  Board  of 
Regents] 

2  The  Vocational  Education  Gap — Jacob  J. 
Kaufman  of  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
m  his  recently  completed  study  The  Role  of 
'.he  Secondary  Schools  in  the  Preparation  of 
Youth  for  Employment,  has  concluded:  "Vo- 
cstional  guidance  should  be  expanded  In  a 
r:umber  of  directions.  It  should  begin  In  the 
ele.nientary  school  to  prepare  youngsters  for 
their  'xperiences  In  the  redirected  form  of 
vocational  education.  In  the  Junior  and  sen- 
ior high  .school,  courses  In  the  natvire  of  oc- 
cupat.i'hs  should  supplement  vocational 
courses  To  free  more  of  the  counselor's  time 
for  student  contact  greater  reliance  should 
be  placed  on  group  counseling,  technological 
innovations,  and  clerical  assistance." 

Speaking  to  Harvard's  graduating  class  in 
1885,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said:  "Gentle- 
men vour  education  begins  when  what  Is 
called  your  education  is  ended."  hence  some 
ot  the  dltticultles  in  vocational  education 
must  he  seen  in  the  proper  philosophy.  Per- 
haps. Plato  should  be  reconsidered.  Plato  was 
p.'obably  the  greatest  of  all  educational  phi- 
losophers not  because  he  soU-ed  all  the  prob- 
lems: .so  far  as  we  know  he  solved  none  of 
them  and  even  his  influence  on  the  schools 
■;  his  dav  was  meager.  He  was  great  because 
..f  :  rinulated  the  problems  so  boldly  and 
■^■■irf.;-  'hat  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  them. 

3.  Tlu"  Handicapped  Children  Gap — Educa- 
tional programs  for  6  million  handicapped 
children  are  needed  Only  2  million  presently 
receive  educational  services.  The  lag  between 
large  Congressional  authorizations  and  mlnl- 
nial  appropriations  limit  funding  to  $5  to  $6 
per  hiuidicapped  child.  Children  with  specif- 
ic learning  disabilities  totaling  between  500.- 

000  to  I !_,  million  are  in  especially  bad  plight 
with  only  IS'':  receiving  assistance.  The  Fed- 
fral  government  can  and  should  play  an  In- 
Suential  role  In  the  development  of  effective 
education  for  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities. 

4  "n-.e  Racial  Gap — On  October  11,  1960, 
at  the  corner  of  Lenox  Avenue  and  One  Hun- 
dred Twenty-Fifth  Street  In  New  York  City, 

1  listened  to  the  quick,  Insistent,  challenging 
speech  of  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy.  This 
Catholic,  who  was  striving  to  overcome  the 
tradiiiunal  bias  of  the  American  voter  In 
presidential  elections,  spoke  to  his  Harlem 
audience  of  the  need  for  long-overdue  action 
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against  a  kind  of  bias  that  afflicted  the  Amer- 
ican community. 

Ninety-one  percent  of  the  total  Negro  stu- 
dent enrollment  In  all  Northern  and  West- 
em  States  Is  concentrated  In  California.  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Segregation  of  races  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  at  one  time  either  required 
or  permitted  by  law  In  each  of  these  Juris- 
dictions. The  problem  Is  still  very  serious. 
The  official  records  show  that  of  139,006  stu- 
dents In  'Washington,  DC,  09  percent  are 
desegregated.  In  Chicago,  of  308,266  Negro 
students,  the  percentage  Is  3.2,  and  In  Gary, 
Indiana,  of  29,826,  only  3.1  percent  are  de- 
segregated. One  should  pause  and  recall  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  knew  that  the  destiny  of 
America  was  Inseparable  from  education — 
that  In  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  this 
new  nation,  education  would  be  the  key. 
Education  long  the  key  to  opportunity  and 
fulfillment.  Is  today  also  the  key  to  siu-- 
vlval. 

No  one  who  has  been  listening  to  what 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  been 
saying  could  have  had  any  doubt  that  the 
day  would  oome  when  the  patience  of  the 
Justices  would  be  exhausted.  A  child  bom. 
for  example,  on  May  17,  1954.  the  date  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  historic  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  ruling,  should  be  entering  the 
tenth  grade  this  fall.  It  was  15  years,  5 
months,  and  12  days  before  the  Court  acted 
again.  If  the  child  affected  Is  black  and  hap- 
pens to  live  In  one  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  odds  ore  better  than  two-to-one  that  he 
wlU  be  enrolled  In  a  segregated  school.  The 
odds  are  at  least  even  that  he  will  be  grad- 
uated from  high  school  in  1972 — if  he  Is 
graduated  at  all — without  ever  having  sat  In 
a  classroom  with  children  who  were  not 
black. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  complain  about 
"all  deliberate  speed."  There  has  been  In- 
terest aa  to  where  the  phrase  originated. 
Lawyers  have  searched  history  In  vain  to  find 
cluee  to  Its  meaning.  Some  say  the  words 
came  via  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  from 
early  English  courts.  Others  say  It  came  from 
Mr.  Frankfurter's  wide  reading,  Including 
Francis  "ITiompeon's  Hound  of  Heaven.  Re- 
gardless of  origin,  no  one  should  complain 
"all  deliberate  speed"  was  too  fast. 

In  1825,  Thomas  Jefferson,  founding  the 
University  of  'Virginia,  which  was  to  be  based 
"on  the  Illimitable  freedom  of  the  human 
mind,"  asserted  that  "here  we  are  not  afraid 
to  follow  truth  wherever  It  may  lead,  not  to 
tolerate  error  so  long  as  reason  Is  left  free 
to  combat  It."  it  seems  the  Court  Is  helping 
us  today  with  this  principle. 

5.  The  Patriotism  Gap — Dr.  W.  A.  Crlswell, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  DaUas 
and  President  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, recently  noted:  "This  Is  the  most 
critical  hour  In  American  history  ...  we 
are  witnessing  the  dissolving,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  all  those  principles  that  come  out  of 
the  blessed  mind  of  God  and  out  of  his  holy 
book."  In  closing  Dr.  Crlswell  said:  "If  Amer- 
ica becomes  like  that,  anybody  can  sweep  tis 
away  .  .  .  destroy  us  .  .  .  come  into  our  coun- 
try. Infiltrate  us,  leave  us  In  shreds!  That's 
why  we  need  to  preach  and  teach  the  word 
and  will  of  God.  You  cannot  stand  without 
the  Lord.  If  you  don't  stand  for  something 
you'll   fall  for  anything." 

If  in  1778  reports  from  Philadelphia  had 
Ignored  the  COQtlnental  Congress  and  covered 
only  the  busy  bawdy  houses  we'd  never  have 
had  a  country.  And  If  all  the  decent,  honest 
citizens  doing  courageous  things  get  less 
show  from  us  than  the  dissenters  we'll  lose 
America. 

In  the  Godkln  Lectures  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity In  March  of  1969,  John  Gardner  as- 
serted: "A  high  level  of  morale  Is  essential 
If  a  society  Is  to  succeed  In  the  arduous  tasks 
of  renewal."  A  high  level  of  morale  Is  ex- 
actly what  we  do  not  have  In  the  United 
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States.  Compare  the  probable  reaction  that 
the  academic  community  would  give  an 
American  student  who  asserted  that  his  great 
life's  hope  was  one  of  patrloUsm,  that  he 
wanted  to  devote  himself  to  serving  his 
country  and  his  people.  I  suspect  that  a 
large  portion  of  Intellectual  America  would 
be  at  the  very  least,  embarrassed  by  such  an 
outburst  of  patriotic  sentiment,  if  not  ac- 
tually frightened  by  the  fervor  of  such  "un- 
enlightened Insularity." 

6.  The  Generation  Gap — The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  represents  one  of  the 
finest  gifts  a  wise  and  benevolent  God  could 
grant  His  people.  EWvlnely  conceived  and 
nobly  perpetuated,  this  sacred  document  Is 
designed  to  ensure  our  citizens  those  self- 
evident  truths  of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  Perhaps  It  was  Inevitable  that 
modern-day  barbarians  assault  this  bastion 
of  social  and  political  freedom.  This  assault 
Is  explained  via  the  so-called  "generation 
gap."  This  "gap"  Is  merely  a  fictitious  gim- 
mick, a  deadly  Instrument  devised  by  our 
enemies  to  divide  and  conquer  us.  In  truth 
there  Is  no  "gap,"  only  wide-spread  confusion 
as  to  the  role  adults  and  parents  should 
play  In  this  permissive  society.  The  Im- 
portant battle  for  our  children's  minds  and 
souls,  is  being  lost  by  defaiUt.  One  could  be 
technical  as  In  the  Court's  use  of  the  pro- 
noun. In  a  Supreme  Court  decision  (Adler  v. 
Board  of  Education,  342  U.S.  485,  1952)  In- 
volving plaintiffs  all  of  whom  were  male  high 
school  teachers,  the  opinion  handed  down 
by  the  Court  uses  the  pronoun  she.  One 
must,  however,  be  practical. 

7.  The  International  Gap — The  United 
States  should  ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925,  which  prohibits  the  first  use  in  war  of 
chemical  and  biological  weajxms.  The  United 
States  initiated  it  and  signed  It.  but  our 
pride  of  authorship  became  an  embarrass- 
ment when  the  Senate  failed  to  vote  on  it 
in  1926.  Now,  after  44  years,  there  seems  to 
be  hope  that  the  protocol  will  be  re-sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  consent  to  rall- 
flcatlon. 

8.  The  Population  Gap — For  the  first  1600 
years  since  Christ,  the  earth's  population 
doubled  from  250  million  to  500  million.  It 
took  100  years  for  the  earth's  population 
to  double  from  one  billion  to  two  billion 
which  was  achieved  in  1930.  Only  30  years 
later  we  added  a  third  billion."  and  our 
world's  population  will  be  four  billion  in  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  by  1975.  At  this  rate 
in  thirty  more  years,  by  the  year  2000.  the 
earth's  population  will  be  seven  billion  per- 
sons. After  that  it  is  predicted  that  one  bil- 
lion people  wTll  be  added  to  our  population 
at  least  every  five  years.  Unless  we  all  become 
painfully  aware  of  this  problem  and  we  devote 
great  thought  and  action  toward  the  solu- 
tion, the  seemingly  insoluble  problems  of 
great  magnitude  which  we  face  from  day  to 
day  will  become  unimportant  by  comparison. 

Famine  and  plague  used  to  occur  often 
enough  to  be  accepted  as  a  national  part  of 
life  and  were  highly  efficient  population  con- 
trols. For  instance,  one-fourth  of  the  Euro- 
pean population  died  of  the  Black  Plague  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Now  modem  miracles 
of  medicine  and  technology  have  eliminated 
many  sjach  natural  controls,  and  popula- 
tion is  soaring. 

9.  The  Moratorium  Gap — Dr.  'W.  A.  Crlswell 
recently  decried  the  moratorium  partici- 
pants, by  saying:  "Our  own  men  are  bath- 
ing the  soil  of  Vietnam  in  their  own  blood 
.  .  and  our  men  over  there  in  Paris  at  the 
peace  conference  .  .  .  trying  to  negotiate 
.some  kind  of  cessation  to  these  hostilities" 
yet  what  the  demonstrators  are  doing  here, 
he  further  stressed,  "Is  an  Insult." 

The  central  and  the  ironic  reality  in  the 
wake  of  the  much-advertised  "moratorium" 
demonstration  against  the  Vietnam  war  is 
that  this  attack  upon  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  position,  and  that  of  the  mildly 
hawkish  forces  in  general,  has  boomeranged. 
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Former  Vice  President  Hubert  H  Humphrey 
has  urged  nonpartisan  support  for  Mr 
Vixons  peacemaking  effort*  My  view  Is  that 
It  la  An  Ill-timed  misdirected  pr'>te8t.  vague 
in  the  purpose  of  quite  conceivably  dan- 
gerous ;n  Its  precedent 

The  stubborn  quest  for  an  honorable  fjeace 
must  be  based  on  the  fact  that  any  alter- 
native from  present  policy  will  both  under- 
mine the  stabilizing  role  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world — whlcJi  In  fundamental  terms 
has  maintained  the  peace  since  194« — and 
generate  a  political  lynching  bee  in  American 
domestic  politics  President  Nixon  has  wisely 
stated  Let  us  be  united  for  peace.  Let  us 
aUo  be  united  against  defeat  Because  let  us 
understand  Sorth  Vietnam  cannot  defeat 
or  humiliate  the  United  States  Only  .Ameri- 
cans can  do  that  " 

10  The  Foundation  Gap — Foundations 
have  pioneered  .ind  assisted  pioneers,  sclen- 
tlste,  scholars,  and  innovators;  they  have 
helped  to  create  and  artrengthen  college*,  uni- 
versities, reeearch  laboratories,  research  in- 
stltutlon.s.  scientific  and  scholarly  'jrganlza- 
'.lons  welfare  tind  religious  InstltilOons;  they 
have  often  iixitlclpaied  social  and  interna- 
tional prabJems  .and  .nriobUlzed  knowledge  for 
deaHng  \Hl«)t  them 

Recently,  many  foundations  have  lost  con- 
tact with  reality  and  financed  many  foolish 
projects  and  rejected  many  worthv  projects 
Often  the  rejection  has  been  based  on  the 
size  of  the  project  or  institution  tnd  the 
f.ict  that  no  major  group  suggested  it  .As  a 
personal  example,  I  developed  a  project  to 
be  funded  It  was  small  but  unique  It  was 
rejected,  but  later  a  major  university  was 
funded  t  j  do  the  exact  same  thing  My  guide- 
lines were  '  borrowed"  from  me  without  per- 
mission It  mav  become  iieceseary  to  tax 
foundations  in  order  to  get  rhem  back  on 
the  track"  of  service  to  mankind  One 
wonder.s  how  foundations  would  react  to  an 
.innouncement  like  This  The  University  of 
Buffalo  has  joined  '.he  .-anks  of  public  in- 
stitutions, and  so  has  a  .small  cxiUege  in 
Illinois  which  closed  one  June  with  about  one 
hundred  students  and  reopened  '.he  follow- 
ing September  under  the  banner  of  southern 
Illinois  University  with  an  enrollment  of 
1500  ■■  Would  foundations  discriminate 
.tgalnst  the  former  unes  and  aid  the  latter 
ones'* 

The  Economic  G.-ip — One  unporiant  dimen- 
sion to  determine  the  relative  size  of  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  other  institutions  and  'o 
•he  total  society  is  expenditure  Govern- 
mental expenditures  may  be  financed  by  tax 
revenues,  by  txsrrowlng,  by  .selling  capital 
assets,  by  user  fees,  by  corvee,  and  by  Ln- 
rt^tlon  The  ratio  of  debt  to  Gross  National 
Product  Is  around  46"  which  represents  a 
continual  decline  from  the  peak  of  140'^r  in 
1946  at  the  end  of  World  WiU-  Xl  Most  of  that 
decline  In  that  ratio  Is  the  reeult  of  Infla- 
tion, a  form  of  taxation. 

We  are  not  yet  at  a  state  where  govern- 
ment Is  other  than  a  servant,  although  some 
of  the  new  economists,  in  anticipation, 
speak  of  It  as  a  partner  There  Is  historical 
signiacance  In  the  many  instances  where 
the  major  domo  became  the  sovereign  The 
Stuarts  of  England  were  only  royal  stewards, 
not  kings 

12.  The  Natural  Resource  Oap — After  mil- 
lenniums of  exploiting  and  often  destroying 
the  riches  of  the  land,  man  Is  now  hoverlnf 
.acquisitively  iver  'he  wealth  of  the  liceans 
that  cover  three-quarters  of  the  Earth  In  the 
no  man  s  '.and  of  the  seabed,  a  scramble  for 
minerals  and  oil.  for  new  underwater  em- 
pires secured  by  advancing  armies  of  tech- 
nology, could  well  set  a  new  and  wider  stage 
of   world  conflict 

In  a  study  of  the  full  range  of  our  na- 
tional Interests  In  marine  resources,  made 
public  recently,  a  special  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science.  Engineering,  and 
Resources    noted    that    the   threat    of    "un- 
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bridled  international  competition  for  the 
seas'  resources  may  provoke  conflict."  and 
recommended  a  series  of  international  agree- 
ments that  would  create  new  legal  political 
frameworks  for  the  exploitation  of  the  min- 
eral resources  underlying  the  deep  seas  It  Is 
Inconceivable  that  this  last  great  resource  of 
our  planet  should  not  ease  the  grip  of  poverty 
and  hunger  on  much  of  the  Earth.  And  how 
tragic  It  will  be  If  a  few  centuries  hence. 
these  vast  (oceans  that  nourish  life  should  be- 
come the  Instrument  of  our  death,  a  not  Im- 
possible end 

CONCI-UaiONS 

Working  In  the  areas  of  resolving  un- 
finished business,  one  Is  apt  to  acquire  what 
the  French  call  a  "de  formation  profeaalon- 
nelle."  which  in  this  instance  takes  the  form 
of  always  looking  toward  the  future — often 
In  rather  optimistic  terms.  The  reason  for 
this  is  quite  simple:  Everything  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  has  previously  been  re- 
garded with  considerable  .skepticism,  but 
somehow  it  managed  to  get  done  anyway. 

In  the  second  year  nf  the  American  Revolu- 
tion the  great  William  Pitt  rose  In  the  Hou.se 
of  Lords  and  spoke  words  which.  In  a  less 
civilized  nation,  might  have  been  taken  for 
treason  My  Lords."  he  declared,  "you  cannot 
conquer   .\merlca  You   may  swell  every 

expense  and  every  effort  still  more  extrava- 
gently:  pile  and  accumulate  every  assistance 
you  can  buy  or  borrow;  traffic  and  barter 
with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince  that 
sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles 
your  efforts  are  forever  vain  and  Impo- 
tent, doubly  so  from  this  mercenary  aid  on 
which  you  rely,  for  it  irritates,  to  an  Incurable 
resentment,  the  minds  of  vour  enemies 
If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  English- 
man, while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my 
country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms — 
never — never — never  " 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  the  British  Theo- 
logian. J  B  Phillip,  gave  an  answer  to  be 
emphasized  in  his  simple  little  book.  These 
Gods  Are  Too  Small  The  cry  of  the  needy 
and  oppressed  and  the  crises  of  our  day  de- 
mand a  personal,  living,  and  loving  God  This 
God.  who  cares,  Simon  Peter  met  as  he  walked 
the  shores  of  Oalllee  centuries  ago  This  verv 
One  must  be  and  longs  to  be  our  God  and 
gtilde  today 

Yes.  with  the  philosophy  of  the  French 
expression,  the  wisdom  uf  Pitt,  and  the  God 
revealed  by  Phillips,  we  shall  overcome  our 
■roubled  times  If  we  but  have  the  will  and 
•he  intelligence  to  shape  a  reall.stic  mani- 
festo that  reflects  the  principles,  the  hopes, 
and  the  highest  expectations  of  otu'  Pounding 
Fathers — finishing  what  they  so  nobly  began 
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YOUNG  AMERICANS  ARE  SPEAKING 
OUT 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  n.ORn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  3.  1969 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  these  days  of  .student  protests  oppos- 
ing President  Ni.xon's  Vietnam  policies  I 
was  encouraged  to  receive  a  thoughtful 
letter  from  a  young  lady  who  is  very 
much  a  part  of  the  "silent  majority"  who 
now  wants  to  speak  out.  I  feel  her 
thoughts  are  important  and  should  be 
printed  here  in  the  Record.  More  and 
more  young  Americans  are  speaking  out 
today,  to  counter  the  impression  some- 
times tjlven  by  the  vocal  minority  that 
there  15  only  one  .side  to  the  Vietnam 
debate.  There  are  two  sides,  as  clearly 


stated  by  Miss  Christine  Kennedy  of  the 
Ninth  District  of  Florida. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Co.n'crcssman  Rogers:  I  am  17  yeirs 
old,  a  senior  and  until  now.  a  part  of  the 
silent  majority  I  am  very,  very  frustr.ited 
with  these  so  called"  peace  demonstrations 
If  they  .are  lixjklng  for  a  peacefxil  so'iety. 
they  sure  have  a  strange  way  of  showlni;  It 
Blowing  up  buildings  is  not  my  idea  <?(  s.i.iw- 
mg  you  want  peace 

My  main  reason  for  writing  Is  not  to  tell 
you  how  I  feel  about  the  dumb-wuteii  :iu. 
norlty,  but  to  tell  you  how  I,  an  Ame-ian 
and  part  of  the  majority,  feel  President 
Nixon  Is  In  a  pair  of  shoes  that  I  would  never 
want  to  wear  Everyway  he  moves  it  seems 
someone  protests  against  him.  I  am  for  total 
escalation  of  the  war,  but  I'll  stick  to  M\  in's 
fKDllcy  as  long  as  we  stay  in  Vietnam 

I  Imagine  In  the  1700's  when  we  wero  i  rm- 
Ing  our  nation  and  asked  for  help,  (<pople 
were  against  giving  It  to  us.  We  needed  it 
badly  and  Thank  God  we  got  It.  Wlt.'iout  It, 
I  doubt  we  would  be  as  we  are  todav  \'iet- 
nam  needs  help  and  deserves  It.  Mavbe  t^iey 
.iren't  as  strong  as  we  were  but  thev  :,eej 
our  help  and  for  that  simple  reason  livsorve 
It  They  are  human  beings  and  deserve  •  .  he 
treated  as  such  If  we  can  help  them  .Lt.iin 
their  Freedom,  we  have  helped  a  counTv  live 
again,  "For  what  stands  If  Freedom  f.iils''" 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  my  opinion 
Please  believe  that  others  feel  as  I  do  Ti.ose 
protesting  are  only  a  small,  small  ji;;r-  of 
the  people  In  this  country  I  don't  c;ill  •;;em 
.Americans  for  I  feel  that  they  are  pro-estinf? 
everything  this  great  country  of  ours  stands 
for,  " 

Sincerely, 

Christine  Kennedy 


THE  SHOE  PROBLEM 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

IF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  the  growing  problem  of  loot- 
■A'ear  imtx)rts  is  outlined  in  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Patriot  Ledt:er  De- 
cember 11.  1969,  which  I  insert  m  today'.s 
Congressional  Record.  I  wish  to  'pe- 
ciflcally  point  out  the  recommendations 
made  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  tdi- 
tonal  wherein  the  Government  h  caiied 
upon  to  seriously  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
voluntary  import  quota  .system  with  tlie 
major  exporting  nations. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The   Shoe    Problem 

Another  Massachusetts  shoe  manuiac  ur- 
Ing  plant  has  closed  down — the  Victory  .--tioe 
Co.  of  Avon— the  19th  In  Massachusett.s  to 
close  this  year  and  the  third  In  the  Brockton 
area  In  the  last  six  months. 

The  closing  of  the  Victory  plant  Is  a  psr- 
tlcularly  critical  Index  of  the  plight  ■:  New 
England's  shoe  Industry,  since  It  was  a  mixl- 
ern  facility  with  semi-automated  equipment. 
President  Herbert  S.  Nagle  of  BrockUm  de- 
scribed the  two-year -old  plant  as  one  of  tM 
most  modern  shoe  manufacturing  f:ic;;!'les 
to  be  built  In  the  area  In  50  years. 

Yet  Victory  went  under,  as  have  37  other 
factories  In  New  England  In  the  past  two 
years,  mostly  small  and  medium-sized  com- 
panies because  they  have  been  unable  to 
compete  with  lower-priced  foreign  Imports 
.\nd  for  the  remaining  small  and  medium- 
sized  shoemakers  in  the  region,  the  outlo-jic 
Is  grim  In  the  absence  of  government  action 

The   shoe    manufacturers    for    years    have 
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been  appealing  to  Washington  for  help.  Ixyw- 
prlced  imports.  50  p>er  cent  of  them  selling 
for  910  or  less,  have  Increased  643  per  cent 
in  the  past  10  years,  and  today  one  out  of 
every  four  pairs  of  shoes  bought  In  this 
country  Is  Imported,  New  England  shoe 
manufacturing  wages  are  the  highest  In  the 
country — an  average  of  $2.86  an  hour  as 
compared  with  a  national  average  of  $2.71 
an  hour. 

In  Spain  and  Taiwan,  the  source  of  most 
of  the  Increased  Imports  In  recent  years,  the 
uage  rates  are  said  to  be  about  50  cents  an 
hour.  Other  major  competition  comes  from 
J.ipan  and  Italy. 

What  Is  to  be  done? 

The  traditional  response  of  a  domestic  In- 
dustry hurting  from  a  foreign  comi>etltlon 
is  to  seek  Import  restrictions,  either  by  higher 
t.irlffs  or  by  Import  quotas.  The  shoe  In- 
du.'itry  has  rejected  higher  tariffs  as  the  an- 
swer, and  instead  Is  asking  Washington  to 
help  through  Imposing  import  quotas — vol- 
untary If  possible,  mandatory  If  necessary. 

But  It  Is  not  only  the  shoe  Industry  which 
Is  finding  the  going  tough  In  the  American 
marketplace  because  of  lower-priced  foreign 
Imports.  And  as  restrictions  on  trade  are 
lowered,  other  American  Industries  'Will  also 
encounter  rugged  competition. 

Protectionism,  however.  Is  a  two-edged 
sword.  As  President  Nixon  pointed  out  In  his 
message  to  Congress  on  trade  policy:  "Any 
reduction  In  our  Imports  produced  by  U.S.  re- 
strictions not  accepted  by  our  trading  part- 
ners would  Invite  foreign  reaction  agsdnst 
our  own  exports — all  quite  legally.  Reduced 
imports  would  thus  be  offset  by  reduced  ex- 
ports,  and   both  sides  would   lose." 

Yet  while  the  President  has  correctly  as- 
sessed the  dangers  of  American  protection- 
ism, the  government  also  has  an  obligation 
to  .isslst  domestic  Industries  which  find 
themselves  In  a  struggle  for  survival  because 
of  trade  liberalization  and  the  low-cost  com- 
petition from  lower-wage  nations. 

Congress  should  promptly  enact  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  to  make  it  easier  for  In- 
dustries affected  by  Import  competition  to 
obtain  relief  and  assistance.  It  Is  now  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  terms  of  the  Trade 
Exp.inslon  Act  of  1962  were  overly-stringent; 
not  one  Industry,  for  example,  has  been 
pranted  relief  under  the  "escape  clause"  pro- 
viding temporary  Import  restrictions  or  ne- 
gotiated quotas.  The  President  would  relax 
the  test  required  for  such  relief  as  well  as 
the  terms  for  government  "adjustment  as- 
sistance" to  workers  or  the  affected  Industry. 

.\djustment  assistance  Includes  such  aid  as 
special  unemployment  pay.  retraining  allow- 
ances, tax  relief  or  loans.  "The  President  would 
ni  ke  such  assistance  available  upon  proof 
tiiat  Imports  were  a  "substantial  cause"  of 
injury  to  the  U.S.  business,  an  easier  test 
than  at  present.  And  with  such  a  provision, 
the  shoe  Industry  should  be  able  to  qualify 
for  federal  assistance. 

.'^en.  Norrls  Cotton,  R-N,H.,  has  success- 
fully attached  an  import  quota  amendment 
to  the  tax  reform  bill,  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  impose  import  quotas  against  a 
commodity  being  shlpp)ed  Into  the  U.S.  If  he 
found  it  was  harming  U.S.  companies  or 
v.orkers  and  If  the  producing  country  was 
p  utlng  restrictions  on  U.S.  exports.  Sena- 
;  >r  Cotton  mentioned  textiles  and  shoes  as 
.wniong  the  Industries  needing  such  protec- 

Instead  of  this  approach,  the  government 
should  Immediately  and  seriously  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  voluntary  Import  quota  system 
with  the  major  shoe  expecting  nations.  The 
shoe  Industry's  plan  to  have  a  quota  system 
In  which  the  quota  could  be  raised  aa  the 
domestic  shoe  Industry  expands  Is  one  pos- 
sibility. The  government  should  avoid,  how- 
ever, unilateral  trade  restrictions  wtilch  can 
only  lead  to  retaliation  by  the  Importing 
country  affected  and  thus  damage  another 
sector  of  American  business. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  CLASS  OP  '70 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  to 
the  editor  in  yesterday's  Sunday  Star 
signed  by  Richard  H.  Elbel  of  New 
Carrollton,  Md.,  caught  my  attention 
and  refers  to  the  conflict  between  the 
totalitarianism  world  and  the  free 
world,  indicates  that  the  American 
dream  and  opportunity  for  all  is  still 
present  in  this  country.  Apparently,  he 
is  an  Immigrant  from  Poland  and  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  enjoy  and  profit 
from  a  reading  of  this  item  which  is  set 
forth  in  full; 

Letteb  to  the  Class  of  '70 

New  Carrollton,  Md. 

Sir:  Searching  for  exotic  tld-blts — dis- 
carded sticks  of  chewing  gum,  half-eaten 
chocolate  bars  and  unfinished  oreu:iges — I 
found  In  a  trash  can  a  few  pages  torn  out  of 
an  American  magazine.  I  will  never  forget 
one  of  its  pictures.  It  haunted  me  very  often 
during  the  dark  days  of  my  life.  The  picture 
showed  a  large  group  of  well-fed,  well- 
dressed.  Intelligent-looking,  smiling  young 
men  standing  on  a  mini-bridge  in  a  park. 
"That's  a  gradtiatlng  class  of  American  col- 
lege students,"  explained  one  of  my  English- 
comprehending  buddies.  Later  on,  secure  In 
the  privacy  of  my  secret  hideout  on  the 
wooded  sea  shore,  I  stared  at  the  picture  for 
hours.  Everything  in  It  seemed  eo  different 
and  so  distant  from  the  realities  of  my  life. 
To  find  myself  one  day  among  those  happy, 
elegant  young  men  seemed  beyond  the  scope 
of  my  dreams,  beyond  the  Limits  of  my 
imagination. 

"God,"  I  thought,  "why  was  I  bom  here"? 

I  was  a  teen  ager  then,  fond  of  roaming 
throtigh  the  drab  streets  of  Gdynia,  a  war 
damaged  harbor  In  post-war  Poland.  My 
future,  I  knew,  would  faU  into  an  entirely 
different  league,  beyond  any  comparison 
with  the  glamourous  futures  of  the  smiling 
young  men  In  the  plcttire.  I  could  dream  of 
becoming  a  shipyard  technician,  a  stevedore 
foreman,  perhaps  a  local  school  teacher  at 
the  beet.  It  was  realistic  to  assume  that  I 
would  have  to  spend  my  life  confined  forever 
to  a  specific  geographic  area  the  size  of  Ohio 
or  Nebraska,  to  a  specific  assortment  of  the 
topics  which  I  had  a  liberty  to  discuss,  never 
forgetting  to  stick  to  a  specific  slant  with 
which   I   had   to   interpret   everything. 

Even  the  song  ".  ,  .  will  he  be  pretty,  will 
he  be  rich  .  .  ."  did  not  fully  apply  to  me. 
I  could  dream  of  being  "pretty*  but  it  was 
silly  to  dream  of  being  rich.  The  ultimate 
wealth,  in  my  eyes,  as  far  as  material  things 
were  concerned,  was  to  have  one  presentable 
suit  and  enoug;h  change  to  buy  a  ticket  to  a 
movie. 

God  must  have  been  listening  to  my 
laments,  or  something,  for  during  the  past 
dozen  years  I  overcame  the  barrier  of  a 
carefully-guarded  border,  wide  ocean,  English 
grammar,  college  tuition,  and  whatever  un- 
desirable conditioning  rubbed-oS  on  me 
while  in  Poland. 

Three  years  ago  I  posed  for  my  ov^n  grad- 
uation picture  on  an  American  campus.  It 
was  a  picture  somewhat  different  from  the 
one  that  Inspired  the  days  of  my  youth. 

The  times  had  changed.  There  were  some 
happy  black  faces  around  me,  a  sign  that 
the  injustices  of  the  past  were  being  erased. 
Not  all  of  the  white  young  men  in  my  pic- 
ttire,  though,  were  well-dressed  and  neat. 
Some  of  them,  putting  it  bluntly,  wore  weird 
clothes  and  were  simply  filthy.  Their  shabby 
appearance,  Ironically,  was  not  a  result  of 
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a  depression,  a  foreign  occupation,  or  any 
other  monumental  calamity.  The  GNP,  Re- 
cording to  the  tale  my  economics  teacher 
told,  had  doubled  and  tripled.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  astronauts  were  on  their  way  to 
the  moon  and  we,  the  graduates,  In  the  words 
of  my  sociology  professors  "Just  qualified  to 
be  among  the  best-educated  10  p>ercent  of 
the  richest  nation  In  the  world." 

So  we  had  a  reason  to  look  cheerful  but  we 
did  not.  The  long-haired  ones  glanced  at  me 
scornfully.  In  their  eyes  I  was  a  freak  of 
nature,  a  low  Polack  who  Invaded  what  they 
called  "ignorant  Middle  America."  I  felt  hurt 
and  Insulted.  They  did  not  believe  that  I,  too, 
had  a  heart  and  a  conscience,  compassion. 
Intelligence  and  a  vision.  It  was  not  my  fault 
that  they  did  not  go  through  any  real  hard- 
ships In  their  lives.  Yet  they  hated  me  for 
cherishing  the  things  that  they  discarded. 

Well,  so  much  for  whining.  My  message  is 
this:  There  is  only  one  real  basic  conflict  in 
the  world  today,  that  is  the  conflict  between 
the  world  of  totalitarianism  and  the  world 
of  freedom.  If  yotir  vision  Is  not  clear  enough 
to  decide  which  Is  which,  go  to  where  I  came 
from,  live  there  for  a  while,  and  you  will 
know. 

I  hate  to  sound  like  a  zealot  at  a  patriotic 
rally,  but  a  spmde  Is  a  spade. 

Be  proud  to  call  yourself  an  American.  Put 

your  best  suit  on  for  your  graduation  picture 

and  look  neat.  Someday  some  boy  somewhere 

might  find  It  and  dream  an  impossible  dream.' 

Richard  H.  £:ibel. 


I  AM  AN  AMERICAN 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  our  colleagues' 
attention  a  moving  letter  that  was  writ- 
ten by  a  brave  American  who  was  killed 
in  Vietnam.  It  tells  poignantly  of  a  young 
man's  dedication  to  freedom  and  his 
country  and  his  pride  in  being  an  Amer- 
ican. The  text  of  his  writing  follows: 

i Reprinted  from  the  Wisconsin  'Veteran] 
I  Am  an  American 

I  am  an  American,  defender  of  freedom 
and  guardian  of  the  Nation. 

The  serrtce  I  render  to  my  country  is  not 
only  duty,  but  an  honor  and  a  privilege. 
Duty,  as  a  citizen  whose  life  holds  responsi- 
bility for  country  in  high  regard.  Honor  as 
an  individual  before  God  with  respect  for  the 
ideals  that  makes  these  United  States  a  de- 
mocracy. Privilege,  for  the  ability  to  give,  and 
fortunate  enough  to  have  been  born  In  a 
land  where  my  life,  mind,  and  ideals  are 
my  own. 

To  serve  our  country  as  a  fighting  man  Is  a 
trust  bestowed  on  me  by  the  p)eople.  It  Is  my 
hop>e  for  millions  outside  our  borders,  who 
suffer  under  the  rampage  of  tyranny,  the 
absence  of  justice  and  freedom. 

As  an  American  fighting  man,  I  find  faith 
in  my  God,  and  courage  from  those  who  have 
gone  before  me.  My  reason  for  service  Is  a 
symbol  for  all  men  to  see  that  the  sacrifice 
of  my  fellow  Americans  was  not  in  vain. 

I  make  no  claim  to  another's  land  or 
government,  but  stand  ready  at  the  borders 
of  freedom,  not  as  an  aggressor,  but  as  a 
defender;  and  the  Nations  of  the  wortd  ■will 
know  that  "the  pursuit  of  happiness"  Is 
more  than  spoken  words,  but  a  ■way  of  life. 

The  orders  I  receive  are  derived  from  'the 
people  and  I  am  responsible  to  them. 
Lt.  John  L.  Banks  m.  USAF. 
(KUIed  In  Vietnam,  March  29,  1966.) 
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ETERNAL  VIGILANCE  IS  THE  PRICE 
OP  LIBERTY 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

■  r    INDIAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  15.  1969 

Mr  LANDGREBE  Mr  Siwaker.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  I 
recently  received  from  a  friend  of  mine 
whose  ancestors  lived  under  slavery  He 
has  expressed  to  me,  to  the  l)est  of  his 
ability,  his  fears  and  sincere  concern  not 
only  that  his  own  people  but  all  free- 
dom-lovins  Americans  could  easily  find 
themselves  livint;  under  slavery'  a^ain  He 
IS  deeply  concerned  with  the  increasing 
lawlessnes.s  and  spread  of  crime  in  our 
country  as  well  as  with  the  threat  of 
communism  in  the  world,  and  he  is 
convinced  that  all  of  us  must  work  more 
closely  together  to  protect  our  freedom 
and  secuntv.  What  Mr  Bell  Is  remind- 
ing us  of  ill  his  own  way  is  that  Eternal 
vigilance. i*.  the  pnce  .jf  liberty  ' 

The  letter  appears  as  follows; 

Indianapous,   Ind.. 

November  17.  1969 

Hull.   EaKL   y     LANOCRrSE, 

United  i'tatt'i  House  of  Refiresentattvea. 
Washington.  D  C. 

My  DtAR  Representative  Our  domestic 
probleavs  are  more  serious  'han  one  would 
chmk  We  citizens  who  lo\e  uur  country  do 
nut  mteuu  '.o  let  croolcs  aad  drug  addicts  and 
sore  heads  'alee  uver  the  government.  We  love 
our  country 

Take  a  second  look  at  some  of  our  luuni- 
grauts.  Pleaoe.  we  do  not  want  this  country  to 
become   i  -.velfare  state 

The  President  t>f  this  great  country  caii  tell 
the  public  that  ^ome  of  the  '.aw.s  of  our  coun- 
try must  be  changed  to  tit  the  .-ipeclfic  crime. 
Do  :•  (ju  itnuw  Lhiit  crooks  will  only  go  as  :ar 
as  you  let  them? 

We  can  live  here  together  If  we  try  I^t  the 
public  protest  as  long  as  It  Is  for  unity  and 
brotherly  love,  and  keeping  us  strong  Just 
imagine  anv  country  telling  'he  USA  we 
must  ^et  'Ut  cit  "he  oceans  or  anywhere  else 
We  can  t  take  that! 

We  must  feel  this  way  in  order  to  have  the 
respect  of  the  world  We  must  have  the 
loyalty  and  respect  from  each  and  every  citi- 
zen of  our  great  nation.  We  must'  We  muit! 

1965  wai  four  years  ago,  nearly  Ave  That 
was  the  vear  I  had  the  dream — that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States — our  govern- 
ment— had  been  taken  over  by  foreign 
powers 

Be  it  dream,  premonition,  or  what  have 
vou.  I,  as  -Aell  as  quite  a  few  other  people,  am 
aware  of  a  tremendous  and  constant  rum- 
bling ' — not  Just  normal  undercurrent,  but 
something,  that  any  moment,  might  explode, 
'he  ravages  of  which  might  never  be  healed. 

First,  as  to  the  hl-Jacklng  of  our  planes  If 
we  were  alert,  the  first  plane  to  have  been  hi- 
jacked should  have  been  the  last.  In  our 
prisons  we  have  a  device  that  detectjs  any 
metal  that  passes  through  those  gates  Why 
not  install  our  planes  with  this  device,  that 
they  might  be  guarded  at  all  times.' 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  economy — 
how  little  or  how  much?  To  economize  at 
the  price  of  both  crime  and  intnision  by  for- 
eign powers  I  Communism)  would  prove  to 
be  most  detrimental  to  us — to  our  freedom. 

Tcxlay,  confronted  at  every  angle  by  Com- 
munism, we  must  not  let  their  blurt"  scare 
us  and  weaken  us  more  and  more;  we  must 
"meet  the  challenge"  head-on  and  stop  .\11 
'liLs  nonsense"  and  'intrigue"  before  our 
PYeedom  ■  Is  entirely  swept  away — the  free- 
dom for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and 
died! 
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Crtme-wl.se  we  were  anxious  to  eliminate 
Alcatraz  Pressure  waa  brought  to  bear  and 
thus  it  Is  vacant  ti)day  Tlie  masters  of 
crime,  the  former  inhabitants  of  .Meatraz, 
now  have  the  inside  track"  Their  connec- 
tions are  legion  and  ti<>w  being  within  the 
environs"  of  our  country,  their  opportuni- 
ties to  wreck"  this  ci>untry  are  limitless — 
wide  open  Our  laws  are  not  capable  of  cop- 
ing with  the  ma.ster  minds  of  crime  We  ar« 
still  m  the  19th  century  lU*  far  as  our  laws 
are  legislated  Tliey  need  to  be  updated  Im- 
mediately, not  '^morrow,  or  years  from  now. 
We  <ire  traveling  at  too  fast  a  puce  to  be  left 
waiting  for  legislation  needed  yesterday. 
while  crime  Is  pticed  .-is  of  the  2l8t  century. 
.\t  this  rate,  freedom  will  be  a  ihlng  of  the 
past-  something  no  one  ever  heard  of 

There  are  people  in  this  country  who  ac- 
tually think  we  would  be  better  off  ruled 
by  foreign  powers;  our  government  having 
been  overthrown  In  my  opinion,  however, 
we  would  be  nothing  but  slaves  All  our 
.Americanism  would  be  swept  away  We  would 
fade  away  and  die. 

The  Negro  ."iltua'lon  aUo  Is  at  a  stand-still 
'or  the  moment  Basically  the  Negro  mass 
doesn't  have  one  .-.o-called  leader  that  2j  of 
the  majority  respect  today  Kvery  pre.ioher  la 
trying  to  "get  in"  to  the  act  All  are  attempt- 
ing to  be  "Martin  Luther  King"  They  are  all 
trying  to  exploit  the  ignorant  and  the  poor. 

We  must  become  involved  In  order  to  pro- 
tect our  homes,  hut  families,  and  ovir  free- 
dom   We  must!  We  must' 

Yuur  humble  servant. 

OMVFR  Bell,  Sr. 


VIETNAM  AID  PROGRAM 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSArilfSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Monday,  December  15.  1969 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  a  lot  about  what  is  wrong  with  the 
Vietnam  AID  program  A  constituent  of 
mme.  Mr.  Robert  M  Hall,  is  currently 
involved  in  this  program  In  a  letter  to 
me.  Mr.  Hall  outlined  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  he  has  observed  firsthand. 

These  problems  are.  of  course,  not  new. 

I  liave  .sat  on  the  House  Appropriations 
SubcornmitU'e  on  Fomgn  Operations  for 

II  years,  and  in  that  capacity  I  have 
tried  to  readjust  our  aid  program  to  the 
realities  of  the  less-developed  world  Tills 
means  we  should  recognize  that  .self-help 
measures,  without  undue  .American  pres- 
ence m  any  lorm.  are  tlie  key  prerequi- 
sites to  growth. 

.Mr   Hall  points  out  that  the  people  we 
are  trying  to  help  only  appreciate  what 
we  have  done  If  they  have  the  feeling 
that  It  was  they,  rather  than  the  .Ameri- 
cans, who  basically  did  the  job 

Mr.  Hall  also  mentions  the  problem  of 
corruption  in  Vietnam.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  .something  I  looked  into 
closely  during  this  years  hearings.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  .AID  is  working  hard  to 
clean  up  the  problem  wherever  it  exists, 
but  as  -Mr.  Hall  notes,  a  lot  of  work  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject and  the  real  understanding  that  Mr. 
Hall  has  of  it.  I  am  including  his  letter 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

CK-TOBER    13.    1969 

Dear  Congressman  Conte.  I  have  often 
thought  of  writing  b'lt  never  got  the  nerve 
to  be  classified  as  a  "bUcher."  Personally  my 
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work  Isn't  as  rewarding  as  It  could  be  Prob- 
ably due  to  my  past  18  years  as  a  4-H  agent  m 
Mass  Yet  progress  is  being  made  in  tne 
field  of  agriculture  especially  where  he 
Vietnamese  farmer  has  the  courage  to  nuKe 
a  change  with  his  own  financial  support 
Especially  when  his  income  Increases  0  fold 
When  this  farmer  ktets  his  Info  from  tiie 
Vietnamese  he  ^alns  confidence  la  an  agen- 
cy that  will  be  here  longer  than  I  or  any 
other  US  adviser  But  when  the  farmer  re- 
lies on  the  .American  adviser  for  technical 
aid  he  will  continue  to  rely  on  this  per- 
son. 

Our  Job  should  be  to  introduce  new  va- 
rieties of  grains,  vegetables,  fruits  and  live- 
stock that  'Will  tit  into  the  local  conditions. 
Demonstrate  new  cultural  practices  ih.ii  will 
result  m  increased  income  and  production, 
then  help  market  the  surplus. 

We  are  hindered  by  two  groups  of  (types' 
people  The  .American  advisor  or  the  ICN" 
who  has  to  make  a  name  for  himself  and 
does  so  by  wasting  the  tax  dollar  to  sup- 
port fla.sh  in  the  pan  projects,  the  benf>- 
aia  (>f  which  aren't  to  the  war  ravaged  peo- 
ple but  the  corrupt  Vietnamese  official.  These 
corrupt  officials  both  elected  and  mostly 
appointed  are  the  other  hlnderance,  A 
project  isn't  any  good  unless  there  is 
money  involved  "The  project  may  be  ue.'e^. 
■i.iry,  wanted  by  the  people  but  for  the  '■;.- 
cials  to  get  their  cuts  and  end  up  wrli  .i 
■.chix)l  half  the  size  that  It  could  h.ive 
beetx  If  there  weren't  payoffs. 

Our  Interpreters  are  something  else  Ihey 
are  loyal  to  the  province  chief  not  their 
employer. 

Our  image  isn't  helped  by  riots,  ?cancUls 
etc.  back  home 

There  are  .schools  here  in  province  built 
by  volunteer  labor  i  the  paid  labor  Is  paid 
for  by  parents,  wealthy  local  citizens  i  The 
only  .MD  Is  cement  and  rebar  In  the  amount 
actually  used  in  the  building  No  surplus 
for  the  village  chief  to  build  a  new  house 
for  himself  't  .".elf 

These  schools  are  the  pride  of  the  village 
people  the  VC  destroy  the  school  and  they 
are  In  trotible 

Remove  the  big  financial  deal  iiere  .:et 
them  taxing  themselves  fairly  and  one  '.u  uld 
Aijtjn  find  out  how  long  this  war  would  !  ,st. 

Cut  out  the  discrimination  by  the  Viet- 
namese in  relation  to  the  Highlanders 
Charms.  Cambodian  and  maybe  'i^.ere 
wouldn't  be  so  much  underlying  feelings 
of  discontent 

Train  'hese  people  to  do  their  Job.  hen 
let  them  do  It.  Like  anyone  I  guess  they'll 
let  John  do  It  as  long  as  John  does  it. 
And  as  long  as  we  pay  the  bill  they'll  sit  ;ind 
let  the  money  roll  In  They  are  p^tirnt 
-ind  will  vi-alt  out  the  fellow — that  cioesn't 
allow  dishonesty  and  doesn't  throw  the  tax 
dollar  around.  He  will  be  gone  in  one  or  two 
years  mavbe  the  next  cne  will  ready  t  '  ere 
.■^ome  of  the  gravy 

Pacts  are  needed  and  aren't  available  l.i 
3  day  trips. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Hall. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO  WINS 
1969  LIBERTY  BOWL  G.AME 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15.  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  .'Sat- 
urday, the  Umverslty  of  Colorado  came 
from  behind  to  defeat  tlie  Ur.iversiiy  of 
.Alabama  in  the  11th  annual  Liberty  Bowl 
game.  Playing  before  a  record  croud  :i 
Memphts.  Tenn  .  Colorado  and  Alabama 
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treated  fans  to  an  exciting  display  of  of- 
fensive power,  but  in  the  end  Colorswio 
prevailed  by  a  score  of  47  to  33. 

Led  by  All-America  running  back  Bob 
Anderson,  who  rushed  for  254  yards  and 
scored  three  touchdowns,  and  All-Ameri- 
ca defensive  lineman  Bill  Brimdlge,  the 
Buffs  scored  16  points  in  the  fourth 
quarter  while  holding  Alabama  scoreless. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Coach  Eddie 
Crowder  and  his  able  staff,  a  successful 
building  program  has  made  the  Buffs  a 
power  in  the  tough  Big  Eight  Conference 
and  has  also  taken  the  team  to  two  bowl 
victories  in  the  past  3  years. 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  vic- 
tory because  not  only  is  the  imiversity 
111  my  district,  but  it  is  also  my  alma 
mater.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the 
Colorado  players  and  coaches  for  their 
fine  performance  and  sportsmanlike 
conduct  in  Saturdays  Liberty  Bowl  game. 


INDIVIDUAL  DEPLETIONS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALrFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  Monday  again,  and  I  am 
feeling  depleted.  It  is  in  this  light  that  I 
ask  the  following  two  new^spaper  articles 
be  introduced  into  this  Record. 

My  distinguished  legal  friend,  Francis 
Heisler,  of  Carmel,  has  introduced  a  suit 
in  Federal  court  to  give  tax  relief  for 
individual  depletion.  I  find  his  suit  ap- 
pealing, and  I  feel  the  individual  deple- 
tion should  be  pegged  to  oil  depletion 
allowances.  There  is  certainly  as  much 
justification  for  individual  depletion,  as 
there  is  for  oil  depletions. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  be  fearful  of  objections  from 
those  under  30  on  the  subject.  After  all, 
when  have  we  ever  considered  their  views 
on  any  other  matters,  such  as  the  draft, 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  our 
failure  to  support  educational  programs. 

The  articles  follow: 

People  Depreciate  27  Percent,  Too 
(By  Doug  Porter) 

A  Carmel,  Calll..  attorney,  fed  up  with 
taxes  and  alleged  dodges,  has  decided  to  do 
something  about  :t  all.  Francis  Heisler,  73, 
h.;s  figured  that  If  oil  companies  can  get  a 
27' ,  per  cent  depletion  allowance,  he  should 

t<JO, 

Heisler  has  filed  an  action  at  law  in  federal 
court  asking  for  recovery  of  more  than  $5,000 
for  taxes  paid  In  1965-1967  "erroneously  and 
Illegally  assessed  '  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

"Hie  suit  said  if  this  refund  Is  turned  down, 
the  27';  per  cent  allowance  given  oil  com- 
panies should  be  ruled  unconstitutional,  too. 

The  action  said  Heisler  and  his  wife.  Freidy, 
69,  were  "within  reach  of  the  Biblical  age 
of  three  score  and  10  years"  and  "It  is  ex- 
pected that  their  'natural  deposits'  and  the 
improvement  thereof  v.ii:  be  gradually  de- 
pleted and  within  a  foreseeable  time  un- 
doubtedly wholly  disappear." 

Hei.sler  said  his  suit  also  was  being  filed 
on  behalf  of  199.9  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  do  not  get  depreciation 
allowances.  He  alleged  only  atwut  100,000 
persons  do  get  such  a  deduction. 
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(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Apr.  3, 
1969] 

An  Unusual  Tax  Appeal:  Lire  as 

Depreciation 

(By  BlU  Cooney) 

The  Federal  tax  man  U  treating  him  rather 
shabbily,  an  elderly  Carmel  attorney  charged 
here  yesterday. 

Francis  Heisler,  73,  a  twlnltle-eyed,  Swiss- 
born  lawyer  charged  that,  of  all  things  the 
tax  man  did  not  grant  a  271/2  per  cent  per- 
sonal depletion  allowance  on  the  lives  of 
him  and  his  psychiatrist  wife,  Frledy,  who  Is 
68. 

Tax  laws,  Heisler  said  in  a  Federal  court 
suit,  provide  '-for  the  depletion  and  for 
depreciation  of  improvements  according  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  in  each  case." 

CLAIM 

He  and  his  wife,  he  said,  "claim  that  since 
they  are  within  the  reach  of  the  Biblical 
age  of  three  score  and  ten  years  it  Is  to  be 
expected  that  their  'natural  deposits'  and 
the  'Improvements  thereof  will  t>e  gradually 
depleted  and  In  a  foreseeable  time.  In 
absence  of  a  miracle,  will  undoubtedly  wholly 
disappear." 

Claims  for  refunds  for  2II2  per  cent  of  the 
taxes  he  and  his  wife  paid  the  past  three 
years  have  been  turned  down  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

That  turndown,  he  said,  "is  wholly  er- 
roneous, illegal  and  unconstitutional,  to 
boot"  and  shows  "invidious  discrimination" 
by  the  tax  man. 

DEPLETIONS 

Internal  Revenue  allows  a  27 '2  per  cent 
depletion  on  oil  and  gas  wells.  22  per  cent 
depletion  on  sulphur  and  anorthoslte  clay, 
asbestos,  or  graphite  and /or  mica  "irrespec- 
tive or  whether  or  not  such  resources  wiU 
be  exhausted,"  Heisler  says. 

When  the  tax  man  says  In  eflect,  "that 
depletion  allowance  Is  to  t>e  granted  for  such 
■natural  resources'  as  oil  and  gas  wells,  min- 
erals, timber  and  many  other  natural  de- 
posits, but  Is  not  to  be  granted  for  such 
natural  resources'  as  a  person's  ability  to  earn 
a  livelihood."  Heisler  said,  the  tax  man  is  not 
granting  him  equal  protection  under  law. 

PROFESSIONS 

Both  he  and  his  wife.  Heisler  said.  "Im- 
proved their  'natural  deposits'  by  obtaining 
an  education.  In  schools  and  outside,"  and 
that  each  of  them  have  practiced  their 
respective  professions  honorably  for  more 
than  30  years. 

If  the  district  court  upholds  the  refusal 
to  refund  his  27' i  per  cent.  Heisler  said,  then 
he  wants  a  three-judge  court  to  be  convened 
to  declare  the  depletion  section  of  the  tax 
law  unconstitutional. 

Heisler  said  his  suit  Is  a  class  suit,  "mean- 
ing I  am  filing  on  behalf  of  199,990,000  peo- 
ple. The  other  100,000  people  In  the  country 
benefit  by  the  depletion  allowance." 

Then  he  said  he  estimates  that  the  deple- 
tion allowance  means  "those  getting  It  don't 
pay  $55  billion  in  taxes  each  year. 

"WThy,  that  Is  enough  to  run  the  war  for 
two  vears." 


STONE  MOUNTAIN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15,  1969 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Hubert  Lee  has  been  publisher  of  Dixie 
Business  for  nearly  40  years.  In  that 
time  he  has  seen  much  history  made  in 
Greorgia  and  has,  himself,  contributed  to 
it  in  no  small  part. 
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This  coming  spring  will  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Stone  Mountain  Me- 
morial, commemorating  the  historic  con- 
flict between  North  and  South. 

In  the  fall  issue  of  Dixie  Business.  Mr. 
Lee  recounts  some  of  the  early  history 
of  the  efforts  to  effectuate  this  memorial, 
and  relates  some  of  his  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  inclusion 
Mr.  Lee's  article  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

Stone  Mount.mn 

Some  3-mllllon  eager  visitors  will  visit 
Stone  Mountain  this  year  to  see  the  8th 
"Wonder  of  the  World." 

The  giant  outcropping  weighs  l-bllUon- 
250-million  tons. 

As  a  boy,  I  climbed  Stone  Mountain. 
I    climbed    down    to    dangerous    Buzzards 
Roost   .   .   .  sometimes  slipping  several   feet 
before  catching  my  bare  feet  on  crevice  or 
a  patch  of  soil  on  the  rocks. 

My  brother,  Russell  Fred,  gets  gooseplmples 
just  thinking  of  the  chances  I  took  of  falling 
down  oH  the  mountain.  He  and  I  dare  to 
go  where  goats  would  be  scared  to  venture. 
That  was  before  Mrs.  Helen  Jemison  Plane 
had  a  vision  In  1912  of  carving  a  great  memo- 
rial in  honor  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
I  remember  boyhood  thrills  when  my 
mother  took  us  out  to  Ponce  de  Leon  Amuse- 
ment Park  where  Sears  is  now  located. 

It  was  more  wonderful  than  Disneyland, 
and  the  street  car  fare  was  5c. 

And  later  there  was  White  City  where  I 
turned  the  crank  to  unwind  the  moving 
picture  reels  to  see  the  silent  picture  show. 
White  City  Amusement  Park  Is  as  forgotten 
as  the  old  Atlanta  Daily  Star  with  its  red 
headlines. 
Then  came  Lakewood  Park. 
And  now  Stone  Mountain  has  amusement 
attractions  as  a  plus  for  visitors  to  the  Moun- 
tain in  the  Sky. 

There  Is  a  lake  for  fishing,  a  modern  camp- 
ground, hundreds  of  sites  for  picnicking,  rid- 
ing trails,  a  glistening  white  sand  beach  for 
swimming.  A  golf  course  with  70^,  built  on 
solid  rock  with  an  18-24-lnch  fill  of  crushed 
granite  and  12-24  inches  of  crushed  stone, 
fill  dirt  and  soil  will  attract  champions,  Tom 
Elliot,  park  general  manager,  anticipates.  It 
was  designed  by  Robert  Trent  Jones. 

There  is  the  world's  largest  carillons,  610 
bells,  12-story  skyward,  the  Civil  War  Mu- 
seum, the  Skyllft.  a  5-mlle  Railroad  and  a 
riverboat,  the  Robert  E.  Lee.  that  cruises  the 
446  acre  lake. 

ATLANTA   JAYCEES 

As  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the  At- 
lanta Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  helped 
raise  the  money  for  Borglum  to  begin  his 
carvings. 

I  still  have  one  of  the  folders  that  I  gave 
to  all  who  subscribed  to  help  finance  Gutzon 
Borglum  in  1923. 

CutUne  of  a  picture  of  Borglum  In  leather 
harness  climbing  Stone  Mountain  read: 

■Gutzon  Borglum,  noted  sculptor,  descend- 
ing to  precipice  of  Stone  Mountain.  June  18, 
1923.  to  begin  carving  General  Lee's  figure, 
the  central  figure  in  the  central  group  of  the 
great  Confederate  Memorial." 

The  Grand  Plan  that  I  used  effectively  to 
persuade  men  and  women  to  give! 

The  Post  Card  scenic  folder  I  gave  to  the 
prospects  I  called  on  for  pledges  to  give 
money  in  1923  as  a  member  of  the  Atlanta 
Jaycees  team  read: 

"On  Stone  Mountain  Gutzon  Borglum  has 
commenced  the  carving  of  history's  supreme 
monument  In  memory  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy." 

Stone  Mountain  is  literally,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  Mountain  of  Stone. 

It  is  the  largest  single  body  of  granite  m 
the  world. 
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Ita  roundatlorts  underlie  nearly  hMlt  of  the 
State  of  Oeorgla 

Several  Atlanta  Office  Buildings  reet  on 
solid  rock  foundations  blasted  out  of  the 
Stone  Mountain  strata 

The  exposed  mountain  Is  seven  miles 
around  the  base  *nd  1  OX)  feet  'o  the  summit. 

On  the  northern  side  Stone  Mountain 
drops  to  a  sheer,  naked  precipice  almost  a 
thousand  feet  Time  has  not  marked  it  In 
the  slightest  trace  A  million  years  of  ero- 
sion have  touched  It  as  lightly  as  the  .-louds 
touch  '.he  sky 

Since  'he  dawn  of  creation  It  has  stood 
as  It  stands  when  we  gaze  upon  it  un- 
changed    unchanging.    lmperlahab:e 

Across  the  mammoth  page  of  granite  Out- 
zon  Borglum  will  engrave  a  perpetual  mid 
indestructible  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  whi  fought,  .suffered  dnd  died  Uyr  the 
.Southern   Confederacy 

His  plan  provides  for  three  main  features 

1.  The  Panorama 

2.  The  Memorial  Hall 
*•    The  Amphitheatre 

Beginning  in  the  right  near  the  Moun- 
tains summit  ind  sweeping  'lownward  and 
across  it  a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  feet 
will  Tie  carred  i  picture  representing  the  Con- 
federate Armies  marching  into  battle  On 
the  right  will  be  artillery,  the  horses  strain- 
ing to  back  the  gun  carriages 

Next  will  be  cavalry  In  full  forward  mo- 
tion 

In  the  center  will  be  carved  a  magnificent 
group  of  Confederate  chieftains  Including 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  General  Robert  E 
L*e,  Stonewai;  Jackson  and  others  to  be 
selected. 

On  -he  left  of  this  group  and  extending 
off  toward  the  end  of  the  Mountain  will  be 
the  Confederate  Infantrv  swiftly  marching 
General  Lee's  figure  m  ^he  central  group 
win  be  nearly  200  feet  high,  or  as  high  as 
a   18-story  office  building. 

All  other  flgures  In  'he  whole  panorama 
will  be  :n  relative  proportion 

No  sculptured  flgures  in  ancient  or  mod- 
ern 'Ime.s  were  comparable  to  these  In  mag- 
nitude or  grindeur 

The  central  Qroup  alone,  were  nothing 
added  -a  It.  would  eclipse  the  Sphinx  and 
P^Tamlda. 

Below  the  panorama  will  be  chiselled  out 
of  the   living   granite,   the   Memorial    Hall. 

At  the  base  if  the  mountain  to  the  right 
of  the  precipice,  will  be  built  an  amphi- 
theatre rivaling  the  dimensions  of  the 
Roman  Coliseum 

Mr  Borglum  estimates  'he  cost  at  M  .500  - 
000  for  'he  entire  plan,  and  the  Mme  to 
complete  it.  he  estimates  at  .six  or  seven 
years 


FXDRMKR  PRESTO ENT  JOHNSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MiaSOt'KJ 

IN  THE  MOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  15.  1969 

Mr.  HUNOATE  Mr  Speaker.  I  suppose 
your  atutude  on  President  Johnson,  like 
everything  else.  dei>ends  on  how  you  look 
at  him. 

In  an  era  when  the  accuracy  and  im- 
paruallty  of  the  news  media  is  being 
studied,  I  invite  the  attention  af  the 
Members  to  the  following  articles. 

In  the  Evening  Star  of  Thursday.  De- 
cember 11.  1969.  Betty  Beale  writes: 

A  somewhat  slimmer,  completely  relaxed 
IjBJ  shook  hands  wu.t  old  friends  and  ap- 
peared to  enj.)y  it  when  a  phou^frapher  said 
"One  .'nore  pleaoe  ' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  morning  Waslungton  Poat  on  De- 
cember 12.  1969.  stated: 

The  former  President  looked  well  but  some- 
what heavier  than  when  he  left  office  last 
January. 


ALDERMAN  ANTHONY  C  LAURINO 
HONORED  AS  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
BY  THE  ALBANY  PARK  HEBREW 
CONGREGATION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  uxiNots 
IN  THK  HOrSE  OF  ltKI'KE>SENTATTVES 

Afondai/.  December  IS,  1969 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  and 
distinguished  citizens  of  Chicago.  Alder- 
man Anthony  C  Laurlno.  *-as  honored  as 
Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Albany  Park 
Hebrew  Congregation,  which  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  my  congressional  district. 
We  here  in  Washington  very  often  are 
.iwed  as  great  names  and  personalities 
pass  through  the  scene  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  Too  often  It  is  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans who  provide  the  very  mortar  of 
.spirit  for  our  Republic  at  the  grassroots 
level  and  who  are  forgotten  or  obscured 
by  those  of  greater  providence 

The  Albany  Park  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion, in  slnglmg  out  Alderman  Laurino. 
has  afforded  u.s  an  opportunity  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  dedicated  public  ofiQclal  who 
labors  hard  and  intelligently  in  the  vine- 
yards of  our  great  democracy. 

Anthony  C  Laurino  Is  .such  a  distin- 
guished American. 

In  his  own  quiet  way  he  cares  for  the 
needs  of  the  citizens  in  the  39th  ward  on 
ChicaKO'.s  Northwest  Side 

Tony  Laurino  is  the  closest  link  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  the  39lh  ward  and 
their  Government,  and  he  is  a  model  of 
excellence  in  rendering  public  service. 

Few  men  are  as  highly  re.spected  for 
their  dedication  to  the  cause  oi  public 
service  a.s  ;>  Anthonv  Laurino. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  my  remarks 
todav  a  brief  biography  of  Mr.  Launno 
and  to  also  congratulate  Mrs.  Albert 
Weinberg,  who  was  the  dinner  chairman, 
and  Mr  Albert  Weinberg,  the  general 
chairman  of  the  banquet  .-ponsored  by 
the  Albany  Park  Hebrew  Congregation 
at  which  Alderman  Laurino  was  honored. 
I  am  sure  that  Mayer  Kaplan  and  Her- 
man Bush,  honorary  chairmen,  as  well  as 
Hunce  Naiman.  Marvin  Rudruck.  and 
Al  Sherman,  cociiairmen,  would  join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Laurino 

Finally.  Rabbi  .■\braliam  E.  Abramowitz 
and  Eli  Friedlander.  president  of  the 
congregation,  ha^  provided  the  spark  and 
leadership  to  make  the  honor  to  Alder- 
man Launno  a  most  inspiring  evening,  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerowitz,  sister- 
hood president.  Meyer  Reiter.  men  s  club 
president.  Mrs.  Hiuice  Namian.  sisterhood 
bond  chairman,  and  Sam  Prlmack.  men's 
club  bond  ciiainnan. 

The  biography  on  Mr  Laurino  follows : 

The  Honobable  Anthunt   C    Laltiino 

Thirty    years    ago.    .Alderman    Laurino    b«- 

came  interehted  m  politics    He  flrst  observed 

and  then  helped  his  father,  who  at  that  time 

>*as   the   Ward   Superintendent  of   the   First 
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Ward  There  were  hard  lessons  to  be  learned 
In  those  e«rly  days  of  his  political  apprentice- 
ship Young  Laurino  discovered  the  tech- 
nique of  ■communicating"  with  people  i.jtig 
before  the  Madison  Avneue  boys  started  'o 
use  the  term  It  got  him  places  Prom  u  be- 
ginning as  a  Precinct  Captain,  he  was  succes- 
sivelv  promoted  first  as  secretary  to  the  late 
Alderman  (later  judge  Philip  A  Shapiro 
I  hen  as  a  member  of  the  Cook  County  Ceiir.'ai 
Committee  bv  appointment  of  Mayor  Ruh^ird 
J  Daley;  and  then  later  he  enjoyed  ;« 
triumph  of  elections,  by  landslide  vo'.  i,s 
Alderman  of  the  39th  ward 

He  13  recognized  by  his  constitutent.-  .  a 
full-time,  hard  working  and  dedicated  puijiic 
servant  His  efforts  on  their  behalf  Include: 
representing  six  improvement  aasoclat:ui;s 
conferring  with  the  PT  A  .  Civic  Groups  arid 
religious  leaders  of  all  denomlnatlon.s  His 
humble  attitude  and  his  untiring  effort  to- 
wards  an  unending  task  have  won  for  h:tn 
the  resf)ect.  admiration  and  affection  t  .,;i 
of  the  people  of  his  Ward  His  office  Is  al  .va., 
open  to  his  constituents 

An  honorary  memt)er  of  the  CongreesMnn 
for  a  number  of  years.  Alderman  Laurim.  i.as 
consistently  evidenced  a  deep  interest  in  ihe 
Congregation  and  has  constant  Iv  participated 
in  Its  activities  with  a  special  interest  lu  ts 
Mens  Club 
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HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

'<F    .MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15.  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  with 
me  today  a  copy  of  a  note  issued  bv  the 
Denver.  Colo,  regional  director  of  the 
Post  OfHce.  This  is  another  example  of 
how  the  Post  Office  is  propagandizin--  the 
public  and  its  employees  on  the  .supposed 
merit  of  the  Postal  Corporation. 

I  again  feel  that  the  management  of  the 
Post  Office  .should  be  spending  more  ot  its 
time  and  effort  on  improving  efficiency, 
•standardization,  and  mechanization  of 
the  mail,  and  other  .such  meritorius  proj- 
ects rather  than  .so  much  time  on 
"pohtickmg"  for  a  corporate  concept. 

While  postal  management  is  propa- 
gandizmg  the  problems  of  the  Post  Oitice 
oontmue  to  moimt  and  so  far  I  have  .--een 
no  endence  of  efficiency  that  is  saving 
the  Post  Office  money. 

I  would  like  to  enter  this  memorai.ium 
in  the  Record  in  order  that  my  collca^iues 
may  see  how  the  Department  publ:c;2es 
Its  effort  to  convert  the  Post  Office  to  a 
corporation : 

Notes  Prom  the  Desk  op  the  Regional 
Director 

Denver.  Colo.. 
October  17,  1963. 

FOR   THE    BULLXTIN    BOAKO 

We  have  had  several  Inquiries  during  the 
p.isi  week  as  to  whether  HR  U750.  the  Ad- 
ministration's 'Poetal  Reform"  bill,  was 
Hnuhed  by  the  recent  activity  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 

For  those  who  are  not  aware  of  what  has 
transpired,  there  was  a  tie  vote  in  the  House 
Committee  a«  to  which  of  two  reform  bills  to 
start  marking  up  We  cannot  tell  you  exactly 
what  will  eventually  transpire  In  that  Com- 
mittee but  It  Is  po8aa)le.  legislatively,  to  force 
another  vote  and  It  could  go  either  way  ;f 
there  were  a  change  In  the  thinking  of  one  ^r 
more  members  In  other  words,  this  is  simply 
one  skirmish  in  one  phase  of  a  long-range 
t>attle. 
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Hearings  In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  are  Just  starting. 
Upon  completion  of  these  hearings  there  will 
be  ;i  vote  on  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee If  the  Committee  vote  is  favorable  the 
bill  would  next  be  taken  to  the  Floor  of  the 
Sen&te  for  debate  and  final  passage.  Should 
the  denate  bill  differ  from  the  House  bill 
they  would  go  to  conference  to  Iron  out  the 
dissimilarities 

The  Idea  of  Postal  Reform"  Is  far  from 
dead  .md  activity  Is  still  running  at  Its  peak. 

It  is  a  sincere  belief  of  those  who  are  work- 
ing to  improve  the  present  postal  system  that 
HR  11750  Is  for  the  best  Interest*  of  postal 
employees  as  a  whole,  and,  there  Is  no  Inten- 
tion of  dUcontlnulng  our  efforts  on  this 
postal  reform  bill. 

Even  If  HR  11750  Is  rejected  by  the  Plret 
and  Second  Sessions  of  the  9l8t  Congress 
l.^e.-e  win  be  continuing  efforts  In  the  92n(l. 

J.  E.  Kerr. 


HE  ORDER  OF  AHEPA  1922-70 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  10,  1970,  the  su- 
preme lodge  officers  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles.  This 
Ls  tiie  first  official  west  coast  visitation 
in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

Tl.e  host  for  this  banquet  will  be  Dr. 
Micliael  N.  Spirtos,  supreme  secretary 
of  t!ie  Order  of  AHEPA  who  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Beverly  Hills 
chapter  in  1967  and  served  as  its  charter 
president.  He  has  served  on  several  na- 
tional AHEPA  committees  and  in  1968 
was  named  "Hellene  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Hellenic  Cultural  Foundation  in  Phoenix 

The  Order  of  AHEPA  was  founded  July 
26,  1922.  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  its  juris- 
diction extends  to  49  States,  Canada  and 
Au.stralia  with  430  local  chapters. '  The 
Order  of  AHEPA  is  a  secret  fraternal  or- 
ganization, which  is  nonpohtical  and 
nonsectarian.  The  word  "AHEPA"  is  an 
acrostic,  and  is  derived  from  the  first 
letters  of  the  following:  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion. 

Membership  in  the  Order  of  AHEPA 
IS  open  to  men  of  good  moral  character 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  Canada,  or  who  have  de- 
clared their  intention  to  become  citizens. 
^  The  "AHEPA  family"  is  composed  of 
•our  separate  organizations,  all  of  which 
work  in  harmony  on  a  local,  district,  and 
national  level.  They  are:  The  Order  of 
AHEPA— The  Daughters  of  Penelope- 
senior  women's  auxiliarj'- Maids  of 
Athena— junior  young  women's  auxilia- 
'">'— The  Sons  of  Pericles — junior  young 
man's  auxiliary. 

The  Order  of  AHEPA  has  contributed 
financially  to  many  worthy  causes  dur- 
ing Its  48  years  of  existence,  on  a  national 
and  international  level.  These  contribu- 
tions do  not  take  into  account  the  many 
local  activities  of  the  chapters  within 
the  lealm  of  their  communities.  Local 
AHEPA  chapters  have  always  given  gen- 
erously, and  vigorously  supported  local 
community  undertakings  in  the  fields 
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of   education,   charity,   and   civic    im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
recognize  and  congratulate  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  on  its  48th  year  of  service  and 
accomplishment  and  to  extend  to  its 
ofBcers  and  members  my  best  wishes  for 
the  future. 


ON   REORDERING   OUR   NATIONAL 
PRIORmES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time,  I  have  been  sponsoring  legislation 
to  establish  a  Select  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Utilization  of  Federal 
P\mds  as  the  Vietnam  war  deescalates.  I 
envision  such  a  committee  delving  deeply 
into  the  ordering  of  our  national  prior- 
ities so  as  to  allow  the  Congress  a  mean- 
ingful voice  in  the  spending  policy  which 
is  currently  completely  dominated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

At  present,  the  advance  work  on  the 
budget  precludes  Congress  from  partic- 
ipating in  any  responsible  way  on  the 
budget  or  its  composition  imtil  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  an  accomplished  fact.  All 
that  the  Congress  is  able  to  do  is  to  spend 
a  good  deal  of  time  discussing  dollar  fig- 
ures within  present  categories  rather 
than  determining  the  overall  budget  for 
each  area  of  spending.  It  has  become  im- 
possible in  my  judgment  for  Congress  to 
change  the  course  of  expenditures  in  any 
significant  way. 

In  other  words,  even  if  we  in  Congress 
wanted  to  change  our  national  priorities 
away  from  certain  defense  expenditures 
which  are  not  essential  to  our  national 
security,  the  Congress  presently  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage  since  we  are  con- 
tinually dealing  with  present-day  budget 
requests  after  the  major  budget  deci- 
sions have  already  been  made.  This  sys- 
tem must  be  changed  to  allow  Congress 
to  help  plan  the  budget  as  well.  Thus  the 
reordering  of  our  national  priorities  can 
be  a  reality. 

Recently,  the  D.C.  Coalition  on  Na- 
tional Priorities  and  Local  Needs  con- 
ducted a  "hearing"  on  these  important 
matters,  as  they  relate  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Similar  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  December 
12  meeting  in  the  Raybum  Building,  Mr. 
Robert  Benson,  who  was  formerly  in  the 
Comptroller's  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  who  currently  is  assistant 
to  John  Gardner  at  the  Urban  CoaUtion, 
delivered  a  thought-provoking  and  hard- 
nosed  speech  on  the  specifics  of  the  budg- 
etary process  as  It  relates  to  the  Defense 
Department,  the  so-called  peace  divi- 
dend and  the  vast  waste  which  current- 
ly exists  in  our  monetary  commitments 
to  specific  defense  programs.  I  commend 
this  fine  speech  to  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

Sometime  in  the  near  future,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  Nation  must 
face  the  reordering  of  our  priorities 
head-on.  Tbe  decay  of  our  cities  and  the 
polarization  which  results  from  that  de- 
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cay,  and  the  deterioration  of  our  environ- 
ment and  our  Nation  must  and  can  be 
halted  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  Nation. 

Mr.  Benson's  speech  is  as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Robmt  S.  Benson  as  DELivntH) 
AT  THE  Town  Mettino  or  the  DC.  Coali- 
tion    ON     NATIONAI,    PMOBTnES     AND     LOCAI, 

Needs 

Today  we  gather  to  discuss  local  needs  and 
national  priorities — to  examine  the  relative 
merits  of  competing  demands  on  limited  and 
precious  national  resources.  If  this  nation's 
priorities  today  made  sense,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  such  a  session.  America's  pri- 
orities today  are  not  sensible.  Our  fetish  for 
physical  security  against  outside  threats  is 
excessive:  our  regard  for  the  quality  of  life 
and  the  provision  of  human  opportunity  is 
undernourished . 

But  we  have  all  frequently  heard  and  em- 
ployed such  general  rhetoric  during  the  past 
year.  What  I  And  particularly  encouraging 
about  these  hearings  Is  that  by  moving  away 
from  rhetoric  to  a  specific  enumeration  of 
untended  local  Ills,  we  force  a  measure  of 
accountability  on  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident. As  long  as  we  talk  solelv  In  general 
terms,  our  pleas  are  easily  ignored  WThen  men 
as  knowledgeable  as  John  Hechlnger.  Walter 
Patmtroy,  and  Channlng  Phillips  lay  out  the 
problems  of  the  District  In  highly  concrete 
fashion  and  we  compare  the  merits  of  spend- 
ing money  to  remedy  these  problems  against 
the  wasteful  way  much  Federal  spending  Is 
currently  being  squandered,  our  case  be- 
comes much  harder  to  Ignore. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  aware  of  many  problems  of  Inadequate 
social  services  and  physical  decay,  but  I  to- 
day leave  their  exposition  to  my  better  in- 
formed co-speakers.  I  do  know  one  thing 
however:  unlike  some  communities.  Wash- 
ington has  no  lack  of  Ideas  for  solutions  or 
will  on  the  part  of  local  leadership  to  face  up 
to  these  problems.  Our  need  is  for  more 
dollars. 

That  conunent  brings  me  to  my  own  role 
here  today.  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the 
broad  fiscal  panameters  surrounding  the 
backlog  of  urban  and  environmental  needs 
faced  by  the  nation,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  poeslblllties  for  securing  funds 
through  reduction  of  defense  spending. 

I  will  turn  to  defense  In  a  moment,  but  I 
would  be  remiss  In  not  commenting  first  on 
tax  policy.  The  most  spectacular  move  to- 
ward reordering  of  priorities  In  the  past  year 
has  emanated  from  Congress—  and  It  Is  not 
encouraging.  The  House  has  passed  a  tax  bill 
that  would  provide  billions  of  dollars  In  tax 
cuts  over  the  next  few  years,  and  the  Senate 
Is  greatly  expanding  that  Impact.  What 
started  out  as  a  well-lntenuoned  effort  to 
correct  serious  Inequities  In  our  tax  structure 
Is  developing  into  a  monster  which  promises 
to  reduce  federal  revenues  at  Just  the  Ume 
when  they  are  urgently  needed  to  solve  do- 
mestic problems.  John  Gardner  said  It  weU: 
■Extra  doUars  In  the  consumer's  pocket 
won't  buy  him  an  adequate  police  force  or 
good  schools  or  clean  air  and  water.  Handing 
money  back  to  the  private  sector  Is  a  formula 
for  making  us— as  Individuals— richer  and 
richer  In  filthier  and  filthier  communities, 
more  and  more  sated  with  consumer  goods 
In  an  unllvable  environment — Croesus  on  a 
garbage  heap." 

It  Is  absurd  for  the  fattest,  richest  nation 
on  earth  to  assert  that  It  can't  afford  to 
cope  with  the  problems  that  are  tearing  at 
Its  vitals.  We  can't  Indulge  In  such  hypocrisy 
and  continue  to  respect  ourselves.  We  must 
tax  ourselves  to  deal  with  what  alls  us. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  move  with  all 
possible  energy  to  reorder  national  priorities 
on  the  expenditure  side.  There  are  many 
points  at  which  money  might  be  saved.  If 
anyone  has  the  political  courage  to  do  it. 
Farm  prices  and  Income  supports  run  to  $4 
blUlon  a  year.  Highways  cost  us  94  bllUon  a 
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year  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Corpa  of  Enttineers  spend  about  (3  billion  a 
year  And  '.here  is  now  talk  of  doubling  the 
maritime  subaldy  to  a  billion  dollars  a  vpar 
One  oould  list  many  other  examples  of  ex- 
penditures that  at  the  very  least  deserve 
searching  reappraisal  in  the  light  of  desper- 
ately important   priorities  of  'he  moment 

But  the  part  of  the  budge'  'nat  most 
urgently  call*  for  continuing  scrutiny  is  the 
defense  budget  Of  the  «184  billion  the  gov- 
ernment Is  paying  out  annually,  some  «80 
billion  go  for  defense  purp<5ses  Thanka  tc 
vigorous  public  dlscusalon,  the  Department 
of  Defease  has  worked  to  reduce  that  rtgure 
and  is  now  thinking  la  terms  .>f  *71  to  *73 
billion  for  the  1971  budget  But  unless  very 
strong  public  pressure  rjiiUnuee.  the  de- 
mands jf  the  military  will  be  re-asserted 

Ten  months  ago  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advuors  predicted  that  the  end  of  United 
States  mvijlvement  in  Vietnam  would  bring 
a  peace  dividend'  of  «22  billion  On  August 
25  Daniel  Moynlhan  reported  rather  wist- 
fully that  Che  expected  peace  and  growth 
dividends  turned  JUt  to  ae  evanescent  like 
the  morning  clouds  around  San  Clemer.te'  — 
there  no  longer  would  be  .uiy  peace  dividend 
Which  prwilcilon  is  correct?  Is  the  pea»:e 
dividend  ftftt  or  action  ' 

En'her  >f  these  .iltematlves  could  prove 
correct  Which  course  is  ultimately  pursued 
depends  purely  on  national  will  and  purpoee 
That  choice  will  altect  iigmflcAntly  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  general  weiiare  m  the  United 
States  over  the  next  decade  I  want  to  ^ee 
that  choice  made  in  the  direction  ..'  maxi- 
mizing national  security— and  I  ussert  stren- 
uously that  national  security  will  be  maxi- 
mized bv  creating  a  «22  billion  peace  divi- 
dend, t.'iereby  implicitly  cutting  aelfuse 
spending  from  the  »ao  bllUon  level  requested 
this  year  by  the  Nixon  Admmistratlon  down 
to  S58  billion. 

To  get  a  feel  lor  these  choices  and  com- 
peting demands  .in  limited  funds,  let's  make 
the  perhaps  rash  .^sumption  that  all  U  3 
tri>op6  will  be  wtthdrvwri  from  Vietnam  by 
June  1971  and  examine  the  1972  budget.  I 
might  point  L.UL  that  "i.nce  AdinlnlsiraU'.u 
review  ot  the  1971  budget  la  now  virtually 
complete.  1972  is  the  hrst  budget  we  still 
have  .in  opportunity  to  substantially  alfect 

In  1972,  Federal  Government  revenue*  will 
be  about  «220  billion  What  demands  wnll  be 
placed  on  that  sum''  To  begin  with,  I  pru- 
dently suggest  the  need  for  about  a  *5  biUton 
surplus  '•}  help  combat  the  continued  infla- 
tion which  IS  one  of  my  assumptions  and  to 
leave  sufficient  money  available  for  invest- 
ment in  housing  and  other  private  needs 
Rises  m  population  and  prices  will  increase 
the  cost  ')f  the  1970  package  of  domestic  pro- 
grams U3  «I27  billion  by  1972  That  Is  the 
pnee  of  theoretically  not  losing  further 
ground  in  addressing  our  domestic  Ills  The 
key  question  then  becomes  how  much  of  the 
remaining  »88  blUlon  will  be  sucked  up  by 
defense  and  how  much  allocated  to  new- 
domes  tic  venture* 

If  the  Admlnlstrauon  is  allowed  to  have 
Its  way  the  prosf)ects  become  alarming  I 
have  carefully  tried  to  slit  through  the 
rhetoric  of  Secretary  Laird  and  other  Delense 
Department  spKJkeamen.  and  until  the  last 
two  months  they  consistently  claimed  de- 
fense spending  of  about  $79  billion  would  be 
required  n  FY  1972  even  assuming  'jur  com- 
plete disengagement  from  Vietnam  If  a  full 
volunteer  army  concept  were  adopted  and 
Implemented,  the  ct)6t  would  rise  to  about 
.»85  billion 

This  would  leave  only  W  billion  for  new 
domestic  ventures — not  even  enough  for  the 
new  income  maintenance  program  already 
announced  by  President  NUton 

How  can  a  so-called  'post-war"  defense 
budget  of  •86  billion  be  pnasalble  when  pre- 
Vletnam  defense  budgets  totalled  only  $50 
billion''  To  begin  with.  Inflation  means  that 
the  same  forces  we  procured  for  •50  billion 
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In  19«5  would  cost  »67  billion  In  1972  Add  on 
military  modernization  requests;  new  pro- 
grams like  the  .Advanced  Manned  Strategic 
Bomber,  a  super- hardened  missile,  super- 
silent  submarines  and  others,  and  continue 
programed  acquisition  of  the  multitude  of 
new  aircraft,  tanks,  and  ships  af>proved  this 
vear  -you  are  up  to  879  billion  The  volun- 
teer army  takes  you  'he  rest  of  the  way 

This  explains  how  the  military  can  talk 
about  an  $85  billion  1972  defense  budget  It 
does  not  beifln  to  Justify  it  Such  an  ex- 
planation t>eg8  the  question  of  whether  these 
new  weapon*  systems  are  really  required  to 
meet  expected  threats  to  our  national  se- 
curity It  also  falls  to  addre«i  the  Issue  of 
whether  all  the  forces  procured  In  the  pre- 
war package  still  makes  sen.se  We  have  a 
great  tendency  to  focus  solely  on  the  new 
programs  'he  old  programs  are  never  re- 
questloned  t<i  determine  whether  their  pur- 
pose still  pertaln.s  In  a  changed  political  and 
technolosrlcal  environment  Neither,  with  the 
exception  of  the  execellent  report  Issued  last 
week  by  the  House  .^pproprlatlons  Commit- 
tee, has  the  Congress  or  the  public  looked 
hard  at  management  ineiflolencles  in  the 
defen.se  sector 

It  is  not  mv  purpose  here  to  offer  a  de- 
tailed examination  ot  the  sinew  .md  the  fat 
m  the  current  or  protected  defen.se  budget.s 
I  have  treated  this  subject  at  some  length 
111  recent  articles  In  Fortune  and  The  Wnsh- 
ington  Monthly  It  Is  probably  sufflclent  sim- 
ply to  suggest  a  few  examples  and  to  restate 
mv  basic  conclusions  which  are  that  most 
of  the  expected  modernization  and  [■)erform- 
ance  Increase  requests-  about  $9  billion 
worth  — are  unjustifiable,  that  at  least  SIO 
billion  worth  of  outmoded  no  longer  rele- 
vant defense  forces  could  be  safely  excised 
from  those  we  prc>ciired  prior  to  Vietnam; 
and  that  $.3  billion  i  ould  be  saved  by  Im- 
proved management  efflclencv  on  maniviwer 
and  procurement 

Let  me  pinpoint  my  concerns  with  a  few 
Illustrative  questions  In  each  of  the.se  tJiree 
areas  First,  with  regard  to  modernization 
and  performance  incre^vse  requests  — 

Because  helicopters  have  proved  valuable 
in  fighting  guerilla  war  In  certain  kinds  of 
Vietnamese  terrain,  does  It  make  sense  to 
spend  a  billion  dollars  etjulpplng  all  18  .Army 
divisions — even  these  prepared  to  fight  on 
•he  open  terrain  rif  Central  Eurojje — with  a 
full  complement  of  helicopters  on  top  of 
their  regulir  eqiilpmenf 

Whv  build  hundreds  ..f  P-14  and  P-16 
fighter  aircraft  at  »ir»  15  million  per  copy 
Involving  complex  electronics  stear  like  'hat 
'vhlch  hadn't  worked  rellablv  in  recently  pur- 
r-based hardware  .then  -.ve  have  a-s  an  alter- 
native a  =lmp!e  uncluttered  $3  million  per 
copy  tighter  model  which  promises  better 
performance'' 

.After  the  B-70  experience  showed  us  stra- 
tegic bombers  were  an  anachronism  In  a  mis- 
sile age.  why  repeat  that  folly  by  launching 
a  potentlallv  «1.S   12  billion  .AMSA  program"' 

Why  build  nuclear  carriers  destroyers,  and 
frigates  at  nearly  twice  the  cost  of  conven- 
tionally powered  ships  when  the  only  ad- 
vantages are  verv  minor  Increases  In  cruis- 
ing speed  and  range  of  'he  fleet? 

Switching  'iver  to  outmoded,  no  longer  rel- 
evant defense  forces  consider  these  queries — 

Does  It  make  sense  to  maintain  and  mod- 
ernize a  KS  attack  aircraft  carrier  fleet  at  an 
annual  operating  cost  alone  of  over  J3  bil- 
lion a  vear — more  carriers  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  nations  in  the  world,  friend  and  foe. 
possess^ — when  the  conventional  war  at  sea 
scenario  Is  no  longer  plausible  In  today's 
nuclear  age? 

How  rational  Is  It  to  nudatAlQ  a  fleet  of 
(3  A3W  carrlerB  and  to  buUd  a  new  multl- 
billlon  dollar  airplane  to  put  on  them  when 
performance  studies  show  that  the  cheaper, 
land-based  P-3  airplane  now  being  phased 
In  does  a  more  effective  Job? 

Is  It  still  equitable  for  the  United  States 
to  bear  the  cost  of  310,000  troops  stationed 
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In  Europe  long  after  economic  prosperity  has 
been  restored  to  our  Western  European  allies? 

Finally,  looking  at  the  kind  of  manage- 
ment  efficiency  Issues  the  House  Appropria- 
tlons  Committee  has  begun  to  take  action 
on,  reflect  on  the  following — 

Even  allowing  for  inflation  and  technical 
complexity  might  there  not  be  something 
wrong  with  a  procurement  !-ysiem  in  which 
we  are  told  that  »19  9  billion  cost  growth  was 
experienced  over  a  $74  billion  baseline  plan  — 
an  overall  increase  of  26'  — in  35  major 
systems  now  being  procured? 

Is  It  really  necessary  to  spend  $2  bi'.ion 
annually  just  moving  men  between  a.ssn;!.. 
ments  when  this  means  In  practice  that  the 
typical  soldier  receives  a  changed  station 
assignment  nearly  once  a  year? 

Clettfly  many  of  the  practices  and  forces 
pointed  out  in  these  observations  do  i.ot 
make  sense  Substantial  cuts  can  be  made 
in  the  defense  budget  without  adversely 
affecting  our  real  security  against  external 
attack.  Based  on  my  work  experience  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  my  perception 
of  the  United  States  position  In  world  uS.iirs, 
I  can  state  unequlvocably  that  I  would  feel 
quite  secure  with  a  1972  defen.se  budget  of 
$58  billion.  Such  a  budget  would  mean  -hat 
$30  billion  would  be  available  for  new  do- 
mestic   programs 

I  want  to  stress  that  a  S58  billion  defense 
budget  would  not  smack  of  unilateral  dis- 
iirmament,  as  Congn"essman  Ford  might  be 
wont  to  charge,  nor  would  it  lock  i;s  into 
rusting  old  equipment.  There  would  be  room 
in  such  a  budget  for  continuing  research 
development,  and  equipment  modernization 
The  1964  budget  of  $54  billion,  for  example, 
included  $22  billion  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  procurement.  Cutbacks  I  propose 
would  eliminate  fat  and  outmoded  proeranis, 
not  cut  into  the  relevant  sinew. 

Thus  we  have  an  envelope  of  from  83  biUlon 
to  $30  billion  for  new  domestic  ventures  m 
1972.  depending  on  the  kind  of  military 
budget  we  permit  For  the  principle  alone  of 
stemming  further  drift  toward  a  national 
security  state,  it  is  worth  struggling  to  push 
the  post-war  defense  budget  as  close  us  pos- 
sible to  the  $58  billion  mark.  The  case  is 
made  even  more  compelling,  though,  bv  an 
examination  o!  the  diversity  and  ^cope  cf 
new  domestic  demands  on  available  funds 

The  Presidents  postwar  planning  com- 
mittee provides  a  pood  initial  shoppir.e  V.st 
First  they  point  to  a  $6  billion  gap  between 
amounts  currently  authorized  and  iuiided 
for  social  programs  already  making  inipor- 
'ant  contributions  Two-thirds  of  this  cap  i.s 
in  low-Income  housing,  elementary  and  jec- 
ondary  education,  and  higher  education 

On  top  of  these,  the  committee  offers  a  long 
list  of  new  efforts — totalling  about  $40  bil'.ion 
in  potential  1972  spending— either  totally 
new  programs  (ir  major  expansions  of  current 
domestic  ventures  These  do  not  represent 
far  out  dreaming.  The  list  was  compiled  ircm 
a  review  of  recommendations  by  task  forces 
m  the  flelds  of  education,  health,  manpower 
s<x'ial  Insurance,  welfare,  urban  development 
crime  prevention,  pollution  control,  natural 
resource  development,  transportation,  -pace 
technology,  and  science.  Some  examples  from 
the  list — 

$10  billion  to  establish  350  additional 
comprehensive  neighborhood  health  car* 
renters; 

$18  billion  to  provide  500.000  additional 
public  service  Jobs  for  the  dl-sadvan'-aged: 

$2.5  billion  to  double  federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

These  are  not  extraordinary  smiounts  No 
further  monies  are  provided,  for  example  for 
necessary  expanded  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams. The  total  funds  earmarked  for  nutri- 
taon  are  HO  billion:  yet  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready approved  a  bill  calling  for  a  $1.5  billion 
expansion  of  the  food  stamp  program  alone 
The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion would  have  us  spending  more  like  an 
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additional  $7.7  billion  rather  than  the  Presl- 
decit'B  Committee's  $3.0  billion  on  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education.  Specifically  excluded 
from  the  committee's  list  is  the  much  dis- 
cussed Idea  of  a  comprehensive  Income  main- 
tenance plan,  which  at  moderate  levels  likely 
would  cost  $15-20  billion  annually. 

Altogether,  I  calculate  that  these  new  or 
expanded  domestic  program  Ideas  would  cost 
|60  billion  annually.  I  expect  that  no  two  of 
us  here  could  agree  on  precisely  which  of 
these  ventures  are  most  crltlcaily  needed. 
Clearly  the  country  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia could  progress  without  all  of  them 
being  Implemented  by  1972.  I  honestly  be- 
lieve though  that  the  alternative  of  doing 
nothing  to  address  this  vast  catalog  of  unmet 
domestic  needs  would  pose  a  much  greater 
threat  to  our  national  security  than  paring 
down  the  defense  budget  to  the  levels  I  ad- 
vocate I  trust  that  the  point  Is  sufficiently 
clear  that  domestic  needs  are  so  vast  that  It 
makes  a  vital  difference  where  in  the  $3  bil- 
lion to  $30  billion  range  the  so-called  "peace 
ana  ^'rowth  dividend"  falls.  This  is  the  choice 
all    I  us  must  work  to  influence. 


PROJECT  HEADSTART:   THE 
FAILURE 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  aU 
the  projects  associated  with  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Project  Head- 
start  has  been  heralded  as  eminently 
worthwhile,  for  it  is  concerned  with  the 
education  of  our  children. 

Dr.  Nancy  L.  Kearney,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, has  conducted  extensive  re- 
search in  the  area  of  Federal  educational 
programs,  and  she  has  prepared  an  ar- 
ticle on  Project  Headstart  for  the  De- 
cember 1969  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal.  This  article  is  entitled 
"Project  Headstart:  The  Failure,"  and 
because  it  casts  off  the  mantle  of  emo- 
tion that  customarily  clings  to  an  exam- 
ination of  this  project,  it  offers  some 
interesting  insights  into  the  pertinent 
project.  I  submit  this  article  to  the  Con- 
CREKSiONAL  RECORD  and  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Project  Head  Start:    Tms  FAiLtrKK 
(By  Dr.  Nancy  L.  Kearney) 

Isn't  It  time  someone  s&id  the  negative  and 
critical  thing  about  Project  Head  Start?  For 
we  have  failed.  Otir  Project  Head  Start  pro- 
grams are  not  the  Utopian  answer  that  we 
expected.  The  taxpayers'  dollars,  many  valu- 
able hours  of  professional  effort,  selected 
talent  being  directed  for  a  going  program,  a 
public  smiling  because  something  Is  being 
done  for  the  children  of  poverty — what  do 
we  really  have  to  show  for  all  this? 

Project  Head  Start  is  the  most  difficult  to 
criticize  federal  program  and  the  last  to 
be  cut  from  the  federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimlty  budget.  The  taxpayers  won't 
criticize  the  one  program  they  believe  Is 
doing  something  for  children,  those  poor 
kids.  Everybody  loves  children — and  how  bet- 
ter can  you  use  the  conscience  dollar  but  for 
the  little  ones?  Make  this  a  better  world.  If 
we  can't  understand  the  adult  poverty  di- 
lemma, maybe  the  chUdren  we  help  will  pro- 
duce a  new  society. 

The  educators  won't  criticize  their  own 
program  and  the  new  preschool  opportunity 
It  gave  them,  for  It  coincides  with  the  edu- 
cators' recognition  of  need  for  earlier  edu- 
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cation  for  all  children.  They  know  most 
of  the  learning  begins  In  these  years  before 
six,  the  formative  years  of  a  child's  life. 
Now  educators  have  a  captive  group  of  pre- 
school children,  and  preschool  programs  have 
become  an  Integral  part  of  public  education. 

And  all  those  talented  resource  people 
contributing  their  thing  to  the  cause — every 
volunteer  who  drove  a  car,  cut  out  a  paper 
posy,  fed  those  dear  children  a  fresh  orchard 
apple,  or  sang  a  folk  song — needs  to  know 
It  was  a  "good"  project  and  they  were  part 
of  a  worthwhile  program. 

So  do  the  medical  doctors,  the  dentists. 
and  the  mental  health  people  who  gave 
professional  time  helping  to  show  they  are 
a  human  bimch  and  don't  always  need  a 
dollar  return  on  each  professional  commit- 
ment. 

All  the  Ingredients  seem  right — a  united 
effort  of  a  society  bent  on  contributing  to  the 
war  on  poverty — and  which  one  of  these 
groups  can  possibly  come  forth  with  a  self- 
criticism?  Isn't  it  time  now  to  take  a  critical 
look  at  the  whole  picture,  recognizing  the 
deficiencies  in  spite  of  the  very  valuable 
parts  and  pieces? 

STtTDIES    SCARCE 

A  paucity  of  organized  educational  liter- 
ature exists  concerning  Project  Head  Start 
successes.  A  review  of  the  empirical  studies 
shows  It  to  be  very  general  in  nature,  sug- 
gesting alarm,  concern,  need,  possible  suc- 
cesses, and  new  curriculum  needs.  Little 
empirical  research  Is  available;  opinions  are 
many. 

Educators  have  authoritatively  stated  that 
culturally  deprived  children  have  special 
needs.  Martin  P.  Deutsch.  in  his  treatise  con- 
cerning lower  class  children,  asserts  that 
they  enter  school  so  poorly  prepared  that  the 
initial  failures  are  almost  always  Inevitable. 
These  same  children  show  a  high  incidence  of 
school  failure,  school  dropouts,  reading  and 
learning  difficulty  as  well  as  life  adjustment 
problems.  The  schools  need  to  compensate  for 
the  shortcomings.  Programs  need  to  be  de- 
veloped and  it  Is  easier  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  In  the  earlier  years  than  In  later 
years. 

Educators  have  proposed  solutions  for  cul- 
tural deprivation.  In  1962  Havlghurst  pre- 
sented a  paper  to  the  'Work  Conference  on 
Curriculum  and  Teaching  In  Depressed  Areas, 
proposing  the  Innovation  of  a  number  of  edu- 
cational programs.  One  of  these  proposals 
calls  for  "a  set  of  preschool  centers  In  areas 
where  children  Uve  under  conditions  of  emo- 
tional and  Intellectual  deprivation.  These 
centers  would  supplement  the  home  in  an 
effort  to  give  children  a  better  start  In 
school." 

In  1964,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  a 
research  conference  on  Eklucation  and  Cul- 
tural Deprivation  was  held  to  review  the 
problems  of  education  associated  ■with  cul- 
tural deprivation.  The  recommendations 
from  the  early  experience  section  of  that  con- 
ference proposed  a  special  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten  to  be  organized  on  a  na- 
tional level.  When  Project  Head  Start  was 
initiated  In  1965,  educators  were  the  guides 
and  specialists  Involved. 

Now  Project  Head  Start  Is  a  fact  It  exists 
-within  and  -vrtthout  the  school  systems  from 
coast  to  coast.  Does  it  have  the  answer  for 
the  children  of  poverty? 

1965    REPORT    NOTED 

Dtirlng  the  summer  of  1965,  29  observers 
from  the  Educational  Testing  Service  visited 
335  Project  Head  Start  centers.  Findings  of 
their  study.  In  part,  were  that  the  success 
of  Project  Head  Start  In  Its  first  summer 
was  less  note-worthy  In  the  teaching  of  In- 
tellectual skills  than  In  "sho'wlng  up"  the 
social  and  emotional  shortcomings  of  socially 
and  culturally  deprived  children.  As  early 
as  1966  we  should  have  recognized  failure. 

In  May  of  1967  after  the  culturally  de- 
prived children  of  Philadelphia  had  expert- 
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enced  Project  Head  Start  programs  from  their 
inception  In  1965,  the  Executive  Director  of 
Research  and  Evaluation  for  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools  reported  that  the  IQ  and 
achievement  of  children  in  the  schools  de- 
clined as  the  children  moved  from  grades 
one  to  eight.  Children  from  poverty  areas 
lagged  far  behind  other  children.  His  research 
suggests  that  Project  Head  Start  had  not  had 
any  effect  on  the  academic  achievement  of 
children  in  the  PhUadelphla  Public  Schools. 

In  1968  the  Saturday  Review  stated  that 
poor  children  still  appear  to  lag  in  schools 
despite  the  federal  funds  that  are  being 
spent. 

The  most  recent  and  comprehensive  study 
ever  made  of  Project  Head  Start  was  com- 
pleted by  Westinghouse  Learning  Corpora- 
tion and  Ohio  University  between  June  1968 
and  March  1969.  The  authors  of  this  study 
have  very  clearly  sho-wn  that  Project  Head 
Start  in  its  present  form  Is  not  worth  the 
cost  and  ought  to  be  radically  revised. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  vrtth  OEO. 
the  Westinghouse  study  attempted  to  meas- 
ure the  extent  to  which  children  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  grades  who  had  at- 
tended Project  Head  Start  preschool  pro- 
grams dlH'ered  "in  their  intellectual  and 
Eocio-personal  development  from  compara- 
ble children  who  did  not  attend." 

The  mandate  of  failure  Is  clear.  Poor  chil- 
dren who  participate  in  Project  Head  Start 
are  not  appreciably  better  off  than  equally 
disadvantaged  children  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate. From  this  study  released  to  Congress 
in  April  of  1969  came  the  strong  recom- 
mendation to  find  a  more  effective  program 
or  technique  for  remedying  the  effect  of  pov- 
erty on  disadvantaged  children.  But  federal 
money  is  still  allocated  to  Project  Head  Start 
The  dollars  are  still  being  spent  for  these  pro- 
grams of  failure. 

Project  Head  Start  programs  thus  far  have 
had  some  positive  effects.  Note  well,  ho-^n-ever. 
that  these  are  not  aligned  vrtth  the  money 
si>ent  and  the  goals  of  the  program. 

POsrrrvE   effects 

( 1 )  Poveily  areas  have  been  located, 
charted,  and  realized.  A  new  impression  has 
been  formed  of  how  poor,  poor  people  are  In 
this  country.  The  American  dream  of  great 
potential  for  all  Individuals  has  been  en- 
larged to  Include  the  poor  of  our  ghettos  and 
rural  America. 

(2)  Local  communities  have  needed  to  pull 
together.  Incorporate  to  form  agencies,  and 
become  a  working  force  "to  be  where  the  ac- 
tion is,"  community  action,  that  Is.  For  under 
the  section  of  The  Economic  Opp>ortunlty 
Act  concerned  with  the  development  of  Com- 
munity Action  Program.  Project  Head  Start 
was  born  and  the  federal  OEO  direction  was 
that  local  communities  were  to  design,  or- 
ganize, direct,  and  operate  their  o-wn  pro- 
grams. Thus,  the  local  community  has  gained 
new  organization  and  impetus  for  change. 

(3)  The  third  positive  effect  which  may  be 
listed  for  Project  Head  Start  is  the  alerting 
of  all  people  to  the  fact  that  formal  educa- 
tion shotUd  start  at  a  very  early  age.  The  re- 
search indicates  that  IQs  can  be  raised 
through  education  in  these  early  formative 
years.  All  mothers  have  been  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  their  children  need  them  from  the 
day  they  are  born.  Education  starts  at  birth! 
If  early  education  Is  good  for  the  ghetto  child, 
why  not  mine? 

But  the  goals  of  F>roject  Head  Start  have 
not  been  achieved  and  dollars  spent  to  "erase 
patterns  of  frustration  and  failure"  have  not 
accomplished  the  mission.  We,  In  1968,  have 
not  been  able  to  note  or  record  any  lasting 
educational  effects  for  Project  Head  Start. 

So  we  have  failed.  Our  Project  Head  Start 
programs  are  not  the  Utopian  answer.  When  a 
homemaker  bakes  a  cake  and  the  results  are 
not  a  delectable  success  so  far  as  cakes  are 
ooncerned,  she  revises  the  recipe  by  changing 
the  method  or  the  Ingredients.  She  may  even 
discard  the  recipe  peculiar  to  the  failure. 
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Then  the  next  cake  by  another  reclp«  ha«  a 
cbftncF  to  be  sucoeaaful 

She  doea  not  decide  not  to  bake  any  more 
cakee  or  that  she  cant  bake  c»kefl.  but  she 
certainly  doesn't  again  follow  the  same  recipe 
of  failure  With  a  different  quality  or  quan- 
tity or  combination  of  ingredlenta,  she  tries 
again 

Why  cant  we  do  that  with  Project  Head 
Start'  We  know  and  have  proved  we  have 
not  been  successful  The  Project  Head  Start 
product  Is  not  in  accord  with  the  anticipated 
and  desired  goal  Let's  change  the  recipe  and 
bake  another  cake! 


AN     EDITORS     VIEW     OF     WRIGHT 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPREHENTATTVES 
Monday.  December   15.  1969 

Mr  EDMUNDSON  Mr  Sjjeaker.  the 
editcrr-in-irhief  of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  has  pro- 
vided some  very  significant  lomments  on 
the  importance  of  the  Vietnam  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  Hou.se  o^Repre- 
sentatives 

In  his  December  7  editorial.  Mr.  Hearst 
points  out  that  the  solid  endorsement 
iiiven  the  Pn-sidenfs  efforts  for  a  just 
and  Honorable  peace  may  'Aell  convince 
the  Communists  they  must  make  con- 
cessions m  the  negotiations  in  order  to 
end  the  flKhtmg 

Unlike  the  cursory  "whole  lot  of  noth- 
ing" comment  attributed  to  the  resolu- 
tion by  Washington  s  momini,'  news- 
paper, the  editor-in-chief  of  Hearst 
Newspapers  sees  the  resolution  as  pos- 
sibly the  most  important  step  toward 
peace  since  our  initial  involvement  in 
Vietnam  I  commend  Mr  Hearst  for  his 
positive  and  responsible  approach  to  the 
Vietnam  resolution,  and  include  his 
nditonal  m  the  Record,  at  this  point: 

<V>F      Pr..'i<  f.       T'lDAY        \.VD      Pi  KiHT      TfiMORRUW 

Bv  Wlllltim  FUiiidolph  Hearst.  Jr  I 

New  York  —The  most  important  story  of 
the  pas',  week-  and  .-eallv  one  of  the  most 
important  since  the  1964  Oulf  of  Tonkm 
resolution-  was  the  vote  in  '*hich  the  House 
of  Repre?ientatlve8  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress bv  six  to  one  i  333-55  •  supp«-)rted  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  conduct  of  the  hostilities  in 
.South  Vietnam  and  his  steps  to  achieve 
peace 

The  vote  was  particularly  .■signincant  since 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  ]ust  that — 
Its  members  are  vour  congresBnien  and  the 
nearest  thing  to  one-man.  one- vote  pure 
democracy  that  we  have  In  our  republican 
form  of  government  These  )33  ronnress- 
men.  representing  both  political  p.irtles  and 
a  broad  geographic  cnjss-sectloii  of  the  na- 
tion, were  '.iterally  the  voice  of  the  -.Uent 
majority  that  the  President  referred  to  last 
month. 

Until  this  week,  the  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam have  probably  labored  under  the  delu- 
sion, and  acted  on  the  a&sumption.  that  the 
Peace  .\t  .\ny  Price  students  md  senators 
reflected  the  views  of  the  majority  in  our 
country  Its  easy  to  understand  why  they 
ahould,  because  the  same  students  and  Sen- 
ators make  the  m<jet  noise  and  get  by  far 
the  most  publicity  on  television  and  often 
in  the  press  of  our  nation 

I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  not  even  the 
laud-htingry  CommuuLsts  of  North  Vietnam 
would  have  continued  to  tight  against  a  na- 
tion with  the  most  powerful  military  force  in 
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the  world  unless  they  thought  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  this  country  were  out 
of   sympathy   with   our   nation's   philosophy. 

I  <i4free  completely,  as  regular  readers  of  this 
column  know,  with  a  recent  statement  by 
that  tine  soldier,  Gen  William  Westmore- 
land, that  .\merlcan  public  opinion — or  at 
least  the  false  tortured  version  of  public 
opinion  that  we  have  had  so  far  has  been 
the  greatest  detriment  to  the  achievement  of 
our  goals  in  Vietnam 

It  IS  highly  understandable  to  me  that 
Hanoi  should  have  concluded  that  Its  tactics 
would  be  successful,  especially  since  Internal 
pressure  in  this  country  forced  President 
Johnson  to  stop  the  iximblng  :ind  President 
Nixon  to  announce  that  he  will  withdraw 
tens  of  thousands  of  tiur  troops 

Had  North  Vietnam  not  labored  under  that 
delusion,  it  would  have  made  .some  conces- 
sions lit  the  so-called  "peace  talks"  in  Paris, 
where  they  have  not  given  a  single  inch  in 
19  months. 

Now,  thi'Ugh,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  most  representative  Ixxly  of  our  Con- 
gress lias  indicated  that  it  supports  the 
policy  as  outlined  by  our  President  That 
policy  calls  for  .South  Vietnam  to  take  over 
.1  for  i<reater  burden  of  the  hghting  while  we 
pull  out  slowly  and  steadily  It  .ilso  calls  for 
free.  iniernatlonally-supervUed  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  to  let  the  people  deternUne 
their   ;eadershlp  ;is  they  do  in   this  country 

Every  recent  public  opinion  poll  has 
demonstrated  that  a  majorltv  of  the  people 
m  the  United  States  support  thu  policy  The 
latest  '*as  a  telephone  survey  showing  that 
more  than  Hv  j.>er  cent  "i  the  people  are  be- 
hind   President    Nixon 

It  may  be  wishful  thinking  on  my  f>art.  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Hanoi's  attitude 
at  the  negotiating  table  in  Paris  may  soften 
up  a  bit  lis  .1  result  of  'hese  demonstrations 
of  public  support  for  our  government 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Communist 
delegates  utilized  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Ixidge  8  last  day  at  the  Paris  talks  for  a  prop- 
aganda exploitation  of  the  alleged  Song  My 
m&&sa(.'re 

They    have    Indulged    in    little   other    than 

propaganda   since    the   talks   began   In    May 

1968.    and    it    was    strictly    in    keeping    with 

'heir  attitude  that  they  should  accuse  us  o: 

thousands  of   beu-barous  '  crimes. 

But  once  they  begin  to  give  .serious  consid- 
-ratlon  to  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlvfts  and  to  the  recent  polls,  they  may 
^e  '.hlngs  In  a  different  light 

I  know  the  List  1!  months  have  been  frus- 
trating for  Cabot  LA>dge.  as  the  previous  nine 
months  were  for  Averell  Harrlman  and  Cy 
Vance    None  of  them  achieved  .anything 

<"alX)t  left  things  In  Pans  much  as  he 
.'ound  them  last  January  But  his  successor 
may  and  the  Communists  a  bit  more  reason- 
able— especially  If  'he  silent  majorltv  in  the 
United  States  continues  to  make  its  will 
known  as  It  did  this  paat  week. 


THE  CASE  FOR  TAX  REFORM 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW     JCILSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATlVES 
Monday.  December  15.  1969 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  in  this 
critical  time  of  housing  shortages.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  not  overlook  one  of  the 
villains  of  the  tragedy — tax   inequities. 

The  Inequities  exist  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment They  have  helped  to  bring 
about  the  hou.siiit;  shortage  and  are  con- 
tributing to  the  prolonging  of  it. 

Because  I  expect  that  few  of  us  fully 
realize  what  has  taken  place  and  is  tak- 
ing place  because  of  these  tax  Inequities 
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as  they  affect  housing  and  our  cities,  I 
place  before  the  Members  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Alvln  E.  Gershen  for  New 
Jersey  Business,  a  magazine  of  the  New 
Jersey  Manufacturers  Association. 

Mr.  Gershen  is  president  of  the  New- 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Professional  Plan- 
ners and  without  doubt  is  one  of  the  top 
men  in  his  field  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Gershen's  article  is  entitled  .\ 
Planners  View — The  Case  for  Tax  Re- 
form."  It  will  be  noted  that  Mr  Ger- 
shen's strongest  barbs  are  directed  at 
New  Jersey's  horrendous  property  ;a.x 
situation,  but  he  also  has  directed  a  tew 
warranted  and  deserved  criticisms  at  our 
F^ederal  tax  srtructure. 

There  is  no  question  that  tax  leiorm 
is  needed  at  all  levels  of  government,  but 
our  legislative  efforts  can  only  be  direct- 
ed at  Federal  taxation.  I  question  ;a.st 
how  much  we  are  doing  to  achieve  real 
reform  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  or  will  be  afforded  the 
opportimity  of  voting  for  real  tax  reform 
at  this  session  of  Congress.  I  say  this  m 
regard  to  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  eventual  conference  report,  and 
I  might  add  that  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  reform  are  even  worse. 

All  of  the  proposals  will  give  pebbles  to 
low-  and  middle-income  people  .md 
mountainsides  to  the  rich.  In  some  i'.- 
stances  inequities  are  continued  and  m 
others  they  are  expanded. 

This  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Ger.^hen's 
article: 

.\  Planner's  View — Thz  Case  for 

Tax  Reform 

(By  Alvin  E.  Gershen  I 

It  Is  virtually  Impossible  these  days  to  talk 
to  anyone  about  anything  without  recom- 
mending that  whatever  it  Is  being  dl.sciissed 
be  changed  We  seem  to  be  obsessed  with  the 
Idea  that  nothing  works  any  more — our 
schools,  our  churches,  our  political  svslem, 
our  colleges,  our  foreign  policy 

Even  that  most  inflexible  of  American  in- 
stitutions— baseball — Is  In  the  throes  ol  a 
major  overhaul.  The  pitching  mound  :s  live 
inches  lower,  there  are  new  teams  aiiti  new 
divisions  all  over  the  place  and  Willie  .Mays 
Is  leading  off. 

Those  of  you  who  like  things  pretty  much 
the  way  they  are  can  take  some  solace  in 
this 

Two  constant  factors  remain.  We  still  die 
and  we  stlU  pay  taxes  and  we  do  these  things 
in  the  way  we  have  always  done  them 

NO  CHOICE 

I  know  of  no  way  of  doing  anything  about 
the  former- — deep  freeze  techniques  notwith- 
standing And  as  for  taxes,  well,  we  are  pomg 
to  have  to  keep  on  paying  them  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  question  I  want  to  put  to  the  reader 
Is  simply  this- -Is  one  way  as  good  .is  im- 
other?  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  we  are  i:»:iiif 
to  have  to  change  our  tax  structure  and  io 
It  pretty  darn  quick. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  the  paMence 
of  the  public  Is  becoming  a  trifle  strained 
with  a  federal  Income  tax  whose  exemptions 
allow  millionaires  to  get  away  with  paying 
no  taxes,  while  the  average  guy  has  >:ot  to 
turn  In  12  percent  of  hU  annual  salary 
People  are  beginning  to  wonder  about  ihe 
wisdom  of  mineral  depletion  allowances  when 
the  supply  of  minerals  never  seems  to  be- 
c  .me  depleted.  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  explain  to  the  wage  earner  the 
need  for  the  capital  gains  break  and  ho» 
Immensely  profitable  buildings  can  depreci- 
ate away  to  nothing  In  10  years. 
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President  Nixon  has  said  that  tax  reform 
vnll  not  be  a  priority  Item  this  year  but  I 
suspect  that  before  his  first  term  is  up,  we 
viiU  have  some  version  of  federal  tax  re- 
form. The  pressure  is  on.  And  it  is  growing. 

I  would  like  to  add  here,  parenthetically, 
that  I  hope  the  Administration's  zeal  for 
tax  reform  does  not  lead  It  toward  the  totally 
unwise  step  of  abolishing  state  and  munici- 
pal bond  exemptions.  With  current  interest 
rates  on  municipal  bonds  pushing  six  per- 
cent that  kind  of  reform  would  make  mu- 
nicipal financing  of  new  projects  protdbl- 
tively  expensive. 

FIBMING  trp 

I  think  there  are  signs  In  this  state,  also, 
that  pressure  is  building  up  for  tax  reform. 
If  there  was  any  common  strain  running 
through  the  campaigns  of  our  11  candidates 
for  Governor.  It  Is  that  property  taxes  are 
getting  out  of  hand.  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can, liberal  and  conservative,  they  were  all 
saying  the  same  thing — we  have  Just  about 
hit  the  property  tax  celling  In  many  com- 
niunltles. 

But  It  Isn't  enough  to  say  the  real  estate 
tax  levels  are  too  high.  Nor  does  it  help 
all  'hat  much  to  suggest  that  we  replace 
the  sales  tax  with  an  Income  tax  or  even  add 
an  income  tax  to  the  existing  base.  What  we 
have  to  do  Is  change  the  real  estate  tax 
structure  and  change   It   fundamentaUy. 

Our  real  estate  tax  system  is  nonsense.  We 
have  Just  about  reached  the  point  where  we 
can  no  longer  live  with  It. 

In  Newark  the  equalized  real  estate  tax 
rate  Is  $6.12  per  every  hundred  dollars  of 
valuation.  In  Clifton  the  rate  Is  only  $2.02. 

Trenton's  rate  Is  $5.86  but  in  adjacent 
Hamilton  Township,  It  is  $2.95.  In  Ocean 
County's  Lacey  Township,  the  rate  is  $1.63 
but  t.ixpayers  In  Jackson  Township  In  the 
same  County  pay  $4.08.  Linden  $1.48 — 
Ho!)oken.  $5.54.  and  so  on.  The  Inequities 
border  on  the  Incredible,  and  the  citlee  are 
Inexorably  losing  the  battle  for  ratables. 

SHOaTCOMINGS 

How  long  are  we  going  to  put  up  with  a 
system  which  penalizes  people  because  they 
don't  choose  to  live  next  door  to  an  oil 
refinery  or  because  they  cant  aflJord  to  live 
in  a  :;elghlx)rhood  of  $50,000  homes?  What 
possible  Justification  is  there  for  a  system 
whlcii  says  that  a  homeowner  In  Newark  or 
Jersey  City  should  pay  three  times  as  much 
as  people  who  live  In  Summit. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  apply  the  same 
tax  r.ite  to  a  private  home  as  to  a  bank  or  a 
railroad  roundhouse?  'What  kind  of  sense 
does  that  make? 

.^re  we  one  state?  Or  are  we  567  inde- 
pendent f^efs? 

.Vn.v  I  nm  a  planner  and  as  a  breed  we 
per.i^aps  spend  too  much  time  looking  at  the 
big  picture — chasing  the  Ideal,  the  ultimate 
solution.  So  I  can  tell  you  that  I  believe  we 
ought  to  start  talking  about  standardizing 
the  ;eal  estate  tax  all  across  the  state.  Or 
eiiminatlng  It  and  replacing  it  with  personal 
and  corporate  Income  taxes,  collected  by  'the 
state  find  redistributed  to  the  communities. 

But  as  a  planner,  I  am  a  realist,  too.  And 
mv  common  sense  tells  me  that  the  men  who 
make  the  decl.';lons  for  New  Jersey  are  not 
quite  ready  for  that  kind  of  flacal  revolu- 
tion 

stm  I  think  that  within  the  next  few 
years  we  will  have  an  income  tax.  And  the 
real  estate  tax  system  wUl  be  modified.  But 
this  v.ill  be  done  within  the  framework  of 
the  nrt  of  the  possible  and  our  solutions  will 
be  the  products  of  compromise. 

Str.:,  we  can  do  a  much  better  Job  with 
what  we  have  and  at  the  same  time  make 
sure  -hat  when  the  Income  tax  does  come. 
the  stAte  will  be  In  a  poeltlon  to  spend  the 
money  where  It  is  most  needed — and  that 
is  In  the  cities  and  the  immediate  city 
suburbs. 
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GREATEST   DAMAGE 

The  cities  are  being  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  the  real  estate  tax.  To  my  mind,  the  real 
estate  tax  rate  is  the  single  worst  problem 
of  modem  cities — ^worse  than  the  bad  schools, 
worse  than  the  crime  In  the  streets,  worse 
than  the  racial  hatreds,  worse  than  the  slums. 

Let's  suppose  for  a  minute  that  these  other 
problems  could  be  cleared  up — that  by  some 
miracle  the  schools  would  begin  giving  ghetto 
children  a  decent  education,  that  pyoUce  were 
numerous  enough  and  good  enough  to  clear 
the  streets  of  muggers,  holdup  men  and 
burglars,  that  black  men  and  white  men 
learned  'to  live  comfortably  with  one  another, 
that  the  slums  were  transformed  into  decent 
hQuslng. 

What  good  would  it  all  do  if  the  tax  rates 
remained  so  high  that  people  still  couldn't 
afford  to  live  in  the  cities  and  businesses 
couldnt  afford  'to  locate  or  remain  there? 

The  process  of  deterioration  would  only 
begin  all  over  again.  Once  prosperous  stores 
would  continue  to  be  converted  into  bargain 
basements  or  cheap  whiskey  bars.  The  middle 
class,  unable  to  pay  the  taxes  and  seeing  their 
property  values  fall  as  a  result,  would  still 
move  out,  and  they  would  be  replaced  as 
they  are  now  by  the  unskilled  workers  and 
the  welfare  recipients. 

INCOMPATIBLE 

The  most  insidious  feature  of  the  real 
estate  tax  is  not  the  high  rates.  It  is  the 
difference  In  those  rates  bet'ween  city  ana 
suburb.  A  difference  so  pronounced  that  the 
city  cannot  compete  with  the  suburban  com- 
munities for  the  kind  of  new  construction  it 
needs  'to  grow  and  prosper. 

The  result  is  that  virtually  all  significant 
new  construction  in  cities  is  underwritten 
by  some  sort  of  tax  relief  procedure.  And  in 
cities  like  Newark  or  Jersey  City  tliat  can 
mean  tax  gains  from  new  construction  only 
a  third  as  large  as  they  would  be  if  the  full 
rate  were  paid.  Alternatively,  with  no  tax 
relief  we  probably  would  have  no  construc- 
tion at  all. 

The  problem  Is  very  simple.  The  city  cant 
compete  'with  the  suburb  in  attracting  new 
industry  or  new  housing.  So  it  sacrifices  po- 
tential tax  revenue  to  get  the  construction. 

The  Pox  Lance  Law  for  industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  Limited  Dividend  Law  for 
housing  development  enable  cities  to  grant 
the  tax  concessions  as  well  as  give  tax  pre- 
dictability necessary  for  new  development. 

But  even  with  this  kind  of  help  there  are 
very  serious  drawbaclis.  First  of  .all,  munlci- 
paUties  using  these  laws  are  not  getting  the 
tax  revenue  they  need  and  in  the  long  run 
the  advantage  of  the  new  development  'will 
be  offset  by  the  Increased  cost  of  providing 
municipal  services  for  it. 

Secondly,  long-established  residential, 
commercial  and  Industrial  owners  are  paying 
the  full  rate  and  are  Inexorably  being  pushed 
toward  leaving  by  the  ever-increasing  tax 
rate. 

The  new  conBtructlon  does  little  to  stop  the 
tax  rise,  the  existing  o'wners  refuse  to  expeuid 
or  rehabilitate,  and  thus,  the  tax  relief  pro- 
cedures are  ultimately  self-defeating. 

So  what's  the  answer? 

CALL,    ON   THE    STATE 

Afl  simple  as  the  problem.  The  state  must 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  normal 
tax  rate  and  the  revenue  gained  through  Fox 
Lance  and  similar  procedures. 

The  Mutual  Beneflt-Blue  Cross  ofHce  build- 
ing that  will  go  up  in  Newark's  Washington 
Park  will  provide  the  city  with  $260,000  a  year 
under  Pox  Lance.  If  the  developers  were  go- 
ing to  pay  the  normal  rate,  Newark  would  get 
$800,000. 

Newark  Is  -willing  to  take  what  it  can  get. 
But  in  a  lot  of  other  cases,  the  local  govern- 
ment cant  do  what  Newark  has  done  or  can- 
not continue  to  do  it  forever  because  the  fi- 
nancial or  political  price  is  too  high. 
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When  competing  businesses  and  homeown- 
ers are  being  ground  tinder  by  high  tax  rates, 
it  Is  a  little  difficult  to  explain  to  them  the 
need  for  permitting  a  brand  new  enterprise 
to  get  away  with  paying  only  a  portion  of  the 
local  tax  rate.  Dying  men  are  not  interested 
in  cures  for  someone  else's  disease. 

I  know  of  at  least  a  dozen  instances  In  New 
Jersey  where  mayors  and  governing  bocUes 
would  like  very  much  to  grant  tax  relief  to 
developers  but  can't  contmue  to  do  it  be- 
cause of  the  political  pressures. 

And  as  the  tax  rates  go  higher,  the  opposi- 
tion win  grow  yet  more  fierce. 

There  Is  only  one  reasonable  approach  to 
this  problem.  The  state  should  make  up  the 
difference  to  the  communities  in  every  case 
where  tax  relief  is  granted  for  industrial  com- 
mercial and  residential  projects.  This  would 
mean  an  enormous  spur  to  city  development. 

RKWAKD    REPAIBS 

And  the  state  should  take  this  approach  in 
municipalities  in  wlilch  it  has  extensive  hold- 
ings, such  as  Newark  and  Trenton.  It  should 
also  offer  tax  benefits  to  property  owners 
who  rehabilitate  their  buildings  whether  they 
are  for  bousing,  commercial  or  industrial 
purposes. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that  if 
housing  codes  were  more  strictly  enforced 
such  abatements  wouldn't  be  necessary.  But 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  would  happ>en 
if  housing  codes  were  strictly  enforced  acix>s8 
the  board. 

Many  owners,  rather  ttian  sink  substantial 
sums  in  improvements  would  simply  aban- 
don their  buildings.  Indeed  that  is  precisely 
what  is  happening  right  now  In  city  after 
city  in  this  state  and  across  the  nation. 

Try  and  sell  the  owner  of  a  building  in  a 
deteriorating  area  on  the  wisdom  of  exten- 
sive Improvements,  when  he  knows  that  as 
soon  as  the  building  is  Improved,  It  will  be 
reassessed  and  his  taxes  will  climb  still 
higher. 

Let's  face  the  situation  squarely.  We  will 
not  get  commercial  or  residential  construc- 
tion in  cities  without  taxes  bearing  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  Income  and  without 
tMs  relationship  being  competitive  -with  sub- 
urban rates.  And  this  means  tax  relief  in 
cities. 

The  cities  cannot  afford  the  potential  losses 
In  revenue  that  continued  tax  relief  brings 
with  it  and  even  if  they  are  willing  to  make 
that  sacrifice,  the  hue  and  cry  from  those  al- 
ready established  in  the  cities  is  louder  and 
shriller  each  year. 

DETEERENT 

Homeowners  and  landlords  are  not  going  to 
Improve  buildings  when  they  know  that  their 
reward  for  this  will  be  still  higher  taxes. 

Our  cities  are  not  going  to  be  decent  places 
to  live,  or  even  work  or  shop,  until  we  find 
a  way  to  put  up  housing  fit  to  live  in.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  private  developers  be- 
cause they  can't  turn  a  profit  on  anything 
but  high-rent  living  units,  and  most  of  the 
people  in  cities  cannot  afford  high  rents. 

State  aid  is  the  only  way  out,  and  given 
the  shortage  of  state  money  available,  every 
dollar  is  going  to  have  to  count. 

I  am  not  proposing  these  ideas  in  a  vac- 
utim.  There  are  a  number  of  bills  before  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  that  will  do  generally 
what  I  propose. 

But  these  bills  won't  pass  unless  they  are 
supported  enthusiastically.  Development 
groups  across  the  state  are  going  to  have  to 
put  the  heat  on. 

If  we  don't  get  this  kind  of  state  help,  the 
cities  are  not  going  to  make  it. 

TIME    RTTNNINO    OUT 

This  type  of  legislation  could  help  start  the 
cities  uphill  again.  We  have  a  lot  of  climb- 
ing to  do  for  we  won't  rebuild  our  cities  as 
quickly  as  we  let  them  deteriorate.  And  if 
we  don't  do  something  meaningful  soon,  it 
will  be  too  late  even  to  start. 
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STATES   OP    THE   USA. 
CONNECTICUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

L)r    CONNECTICt'T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.\tondav.  December  15.  1969 
Mr  ST  ONGE  Mr  Speaker,  the  US 
Information  Agency  is  currently  worklnf? 
on  a  series  of  articles  entitled  States  of 
the  USA'  Each  article  In  the  .series  is 
devoted  to  one  of  the  50  States  Upon 
completion,  copies  of  the  article  are  then 
distributed  to  approximately  150  of  the 
USIA  posts  and  libraries  overseas  for  use 
In  their  publications  and  for  placement 
In  local  libraries  and  schools 

The  article  on  Connecticut  has  just 
been  completed  and  is  now  in  the  proces^i 
of  distribution  It  dlscu.sses  the  State  In 
general,  its  historical  background,  its 
topography.  Its  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical achievements  I  am  certain  many 
of  our  eoHeagues,  as  well  as  students, 
tounsts.  and  the  general  public  will  find 
It  of  interest  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  USIA  for  doing  this 
series  on  the  States 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  insertir.g  intu  the 
Record  the  article  un  Connecticut  as  pre- 
pared by  the  USIA: 

States  or   fhe  USA      Co.sNECTlcvrr 
I  The  Constitution  Stat* ) 

More  'hau  a.  century  before  the  birth  of 
the  American  nation  coionlatJi  in  C.jnnectl- 
cut  fashioned  an  exception*!— if  not 
unique — political    instrument 

Settlers  of  three  towni  united  under  a 
single  government,  adopted  what  some  au- 
thorities -all  history  s  first  written  consti- 
tution for  a  ijovernlng  body 

That  document  in  its  basic  form  was  to 
serve  as  a  model  tor  the  US  Cunstltistlon. 
and  furnished  Connecticut  with  a  proud 
nlclcnaine,  the     Constitution  State  " 

The  state  a.so  could  make  a  strong  claim 
to  the  title  of  Revolutionary  State,  having 
been  a  leader  in  reforms  and  innov-atlons 
throughout  Its  history  of  more  than  three 
and  one-haif  centuries  and  a  participant  m 
four  major  revolutionary  movements 

Contiecticufs  origin  and  statehood  came 
about  as  a  result  of  two  such  movements-  - 
'he  Puritan  revolt  m  the  leoOn  ugalnat  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  18th  century 
.American  colonial  revolution  against  the 
British  Crown. 

The  states  present  prosperity— highest  per 
capita  income  in  the  United  States — attests 
the  leading  role  Its  citizens  played  and  are 
playing  in  'he  two  major  non-polltlcal  revo- 
lutions which  have  transformed  the  world 
the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  19th  cen- 
turv  and  the  Technological  Revolution  of  the 
20th 

•Although  almost  the  smallest  of  the  50 
United  States.  Connecticut  leads  the  nation 
in  the  production  of  such  items  as  aircraft 
engines  ball  and  roller  bearings,  copper  roll- 
ing and  drawing,  silverware  .submarines, 
helicopters  and  cutlery 

Traditionally  Connecicut  has  been  known 
for  the  craftsmanship  of  its  workers  It  has 
also  been  an  acknowledged  leader  In  the  fields 
of  government  and  social  reform  It  was  the 
first  state  'in  1943 1  to  set  up  a  civil  rights 
commission  to  protect  fhe  rights  of  minori- 
ties and  has  .set  the  pace  and  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  nation  In  the  Held  of  urban 
renewal 

Connecticut  traces  Its  concern  for  clvU 
rights  and  religious  freedom  to  Its  first  Euro- 
pean settlers — memt>ers  of  the  Pilgrim  groups 
who    having  already  tied  from  religious  i)«r- 
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secutlon  In  England,  left  their  parent  colony 
In  what  Is  now  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
because  only  a  few  elect  '  members  of  the 
church  were  [^rmitted  to  exercise  the  right 
tn  vote 

Establl.ihmg  a  commuiutv  on  the  .site  of 
'he  present  stAte  capital  Hartford,  these  hrst 
settlers  promptly  extended  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  any  member  of  the  church'  This 
1636  llberall/jitlon'  was  adequate  only  so 
long  as  the  new  colony  wh.s  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  Puritans  Within  three  years  with 
the  advent  of  non-Puritan  .settlers  this  re- 
strictive provision  was  dropped  and  franchise 
was  given  to  any  property-holder  regardless 
of  religious  ainilatlon 

By  I61iJ  the  basic  principles  of  democratic 
government  had  been  ccxllfled  in  the  Funda- 
mental Orders  of  Connecticut  believed  to 
be  the  worlds  hrst  w'liten  constitution  es- 
tablishing and  regulating  a  governing  body 
This  document  was  superseded  in  1662  by  a 
Royal    Charter    from    the   King    of    England 

A  surprl.ilngly  liberal  colonial  charter  for 
ItA  day,  the  Royal  Charter  maintained  most 
of  'he  fundamental  freedom-s  and  rights  es- 
tablished in  the  Fundamental  Orders  It  was 
this  document  direct  descendant  of  the 
Fundamental  Orders  which  was  used  as  a 
model  by  the  drafters  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  In   1787 

During  the  .American  Revolution  i  1775  to 
17811  Connecticut  was  considered  the  most 
revolutionary"  of  the  13  rebelling  colonies, 
contributing  heavily  of  its  resj^urces  and 
manpower  'o  the  Colonial  cause  Even  then 
Connecticut  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive areas  m  .America  (ie<jrt{e  Washing- 
ton who  commanded  the  Continental  Army 
which  won  .Americas  Independence  from 
England,  called  Connecticut  his  "provisions" 
state 

Early  m  the  I9th  century.  Connecticut 
adopted  Its  present  Constitution  The  new 
document  abolished  property  ownership  as  a 
quall.lcatlon  for  franchise,  separated  tiie 
courts  from  the  legislature  and  reaffirmed  the 
separation  of  church  and  state 

The  skill  and  precision  of  Connecticut 
craftsmen  tiecame  famous  throughout  the 
world  in  the  early  IBOOs  and  two  Connecti- 
cut Yankees  of  inventive  mind  produced 
devices  which  were  to  transform  American 
life — the  Colt  revolving  pistol  and  the  cotton 
gin 

Samuel  Colt  revolutionized  the  machinist 
craft  through  his  development  of  precision 
methods  which  enabled  his  factories  to  turn 
out  firearms  with  universal  or  interchange- 
able parts  .\s  graduates  of  his  plants  spread 
throughout  the  world.  Colt  processes  and 
precision  engineering  contributed  signifi- 
cantly   to   the    Industrial    Revolution 

Ell  Whitney's  machine  for  separating  cot- 
ton fibers  from  the  .-ieed  reduced  both  the 
time  and  labor  required  to  prepare  cotton 
for  the  mills  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
American  textile  Industry 

Colt  and  Whitney  may  be  the  best  known 
of  the  states  inven'lve  geniuses,  but  they 
were  neither  the  first  nor  last  of  Connecti- 
cut's inventors  Since  the  U  S  Patent  OfBce 
was  opened  In  1790.  reslden'-s  of  Connecti- 
cut have  registered  njore  Inventions  per 
capita  than  the  citizens  <if  any  other  state. 
Their  patents  include  Charles  Ooodyear's 
process  for  vulcanizing  rubber.  Ella.s  Ho'wes 
sewing  machine,  and  numerous  20th  century 
electronic  and  metallurgic  inventions  and 
processes 

The  combination  of  craftsmanship  and 
willingness  to  experiment  are  reflected  m 
prosperous,  hlghly-industriallzed  20th  cen- 
tiu-y  Connecticut  .Although  ranking  48th 
among  the  50  states  in  size,  the  state  Is  24th 
In  population,  fourth  in  population  density, 
and  first  in  the  percentage  of  skilled  workers 
to  total  workers. 

It  occupies  a  total  area  of  1  3  million 
hectares  (  3  2  million  acres  i .  boasts  more  than 
31,000  corporations  and  more  than  53,000  un- 
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Incorporated  businesses,  and  has  almost  100,- 
000  dwelling  units 

C/nnecticut  also  Is  the  fastest  growing 
state  in  the  New  England  area  i  which  also 
includes  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island  Maine  and  Vermont  i  wlt^  j 
43  percent  population  increase  between  1950 
and  1967 

Next  to  industry,  Connecticut's  main  en- 
terprise is  the  insurance  bvismess,  with  40 
major  insurance  companies  having  combined 
assets  in  excess  of  .t22,00<)  million,  making 
their  headquarters  in  the  state,  most  of  them 
in  Hartford,  giving  that  city  its  unofficial 
title  of     Insurance  City   " 

Oeographlcally.  Connecticut  Is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  .Massachusetts,  the  east  by 
Rhode  Island,  the  we.^t  by  New  'Vork,  and  on 
the  south  by  ixjng  Island  Sound,  connect! 
with  the  .Atlantic  Ocean  The  Connecticut 
River,  flowing  southward  through  the  center 
if  the  state    divides  it  roughly  In  half 

This  central  valley  and  the  coastal  plain 
are  relatively  flat,  and  contain  most  of  the 
larger  cities  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  21 
percent  of  the  stales  area  devoted  to  agri- 
culture Other  sections  are  hilly,  particularly 
in  the  northern  portion,  with  the  hills  ,  ov- 
ered  with  hardwood  forests  .More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  stale  s  area  Is  woodland 

With  a  relatively  mild  climate  and  a  long 
growing  season — the  first  killing  frost  (.:riu- 
in  nUd-October.  the  last  in  raid-April-- 
agriculture  produces  approximately  <170 
million  annual  Income  for  Connecticut 
farmers 

Dairy  products  account  for  about  one- 
third  of  farm  income,  with  poultry  and  poul- 
try products  In  second  place  Tobacco — pri- 
marily shadegrown  cigar  wrapper  leaf— is 
t  he  third  major  cash  crop. 

The  state  has  more  than  13.500  klUnieters 
(8  400  miles)  of  rivers  and  streams  and 
6  000  lakes  and  poods  Its  82  state  parks 
cover  9.629  hectares  (23,783  acresi.  Its  2i 
state  forests  51,460  hectares   (127,100  acresi 

Connecticut  has  an  unusual  government 
structure  in  that  there  are  no  Intermedla'v* 
levels  between  the  state  and  Its  towns  and 
municipalities  Its  169  "towns'  ( which  In- 
clude 23  major  clOes)  encompass  the  entire 
area  if  the  state  Counties,  normally  inter- 
mediate levels  of  government  In  the  I'nitpd 
,States.  are  geographical  designations  i  nly 
Each  "town"  Is  a  self-governing  unit  with 
power  to  levy  taxes,  operate  public  schools 
and   perform  other  government  services 

.Major  cities.  In  addition  to  Hartford  ::.- 
elude  Waterbury,  Stamford.  Bristol,  Mcrlden 
Norwalk.  Bridgeport,  and  New  Haven-  e-:tp 
■  f  Ifale  University  since  the  beglnnlne  ( f  *!.c 
18th  century 

In  addition  to  Yale.  Connecticut  boasts 
'WO  other  private  universities  more  than  loo 
years  old— Trinity,  at  Hartford,  and  Wes- 
leyan.  at  Mlddletown — and  supports  a  State 
University  and  four  state  colleges  The  U  S 
Coast  Guard  Academy  Is  at  New  London 
The  state  also  is  recognized  as  a  center  f 'r 
private  secondary  and  college-level  educa- 
tion, with  138  non-public  secondary  schools 
and  49  private  colleges  and  universities 

With  Its  extensive  shoreline  and  cool 
mountain  retreats  Connecticut  attracts 
thousands  of  summer  vacationers,  who.  In 
turn.  supFKjrt  some  of  the  nation's  most  ac- 
tive summer  theater  communities  Profes- 
sional and  amateur  entertainers  combine  in 
summer-long  presentations  at  such  places  as 
the  Qoodspeed  Opera  House  In  East  Haddam 
or  tht  Eugene  O'Neill  Theater  In  Watprf-^rd 

.Additional  summer  cultural  attractions 
include  professional  productions  of  Shake- 
speare at  'he  American  Shakespeare  Festival 
Theatre  in  Stratford  (modeled  after  the  fa- 
mous Globe  Theatre  In  London)  and  the 
.American  Dance  Festival,  held  annually  at 
the  Connecticut  College  for  Women  m  .New 
London,  on  the  Thames  River 
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Among  other  popular  tourist  attractions 
are  the  ornate  Hartford  home  of  Mark  Twain, 
renowned  American  author  and  humorist, 
and  Mystic  Seaport,  near  New  London.  This 
•living  museum  of  the  seas"  is  a  typical  New 
England  whaling  town  containing  shops  and 
homes  of  the  whaling  men  and  mercbanta 
who  lived  there  100  years  ago. 

Municipalities  throughout  the  world  are 
becoming  Increasingly  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  run-down  sections  of  the  Inner 
cities  Hartford.  Connecticut,  recognized  this 
problem  nearly  20  years  ago,  and  Its  solution 
to  lis  "urban  blight"  has  been  acclaimed  as 
a  milestone  In  urban  renewal  in  the  tJnlted 
States. 

What  was  once  a  slum  area  comprising 
approximately  five  hectares  (12  acres)  of 
century-old  tenement  buildings  now  Is  an 
ultra-modem  business  and  shopping  area, 
combined  with  an  urban  park.  It  Is,  In  fact, 
the  hub  of  Hartford's  commercial  life. 

The  redevelopment  of  do'wntown  Hartford 
l.s  the  culmination  of  the  efforts  of  private 
citizens,  private  industry,  and  far-sighted 
city  government.  Concerned  citizens  started 
the  project  in  1950  with  group  and  Individ- 
ual efforts  to  rebuild  and  renew  the  physical, 
cultural  and  spiritual  life  of  the  city. 


CR.AMER    URGES    CHRISTMAS    EVE 
PRISONER   EXCHANGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLOBtDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
sent  an  urgent  request  to  President  Nix- 
on and  other  officials,  urging  them  to 
propose  an  exchange  of  U.S.  prisoners  to 
North  Vietnamese  negotiators  in  Paris 
as  .soon  as  possible.  I  propose  such  a 
prisoner  exchange  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  Defense  Department  has  reported 
that  slightly  more  than  6,000  North  Viet- 
namese prisoners  are  being  held  in 
South  Vietnam,  ■while  346  Americans  are 
known  to  be  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 
In  addition,  914  Americans  are  listed  as 
nn.ssing,  their  fate  unloiown. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  United 
Stales  to  take  the  initiative  during  this 
season  of  the  year — a  time  even  the 
Communists  recognize  is  holy  and 
meanmgful  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
otlier  people  throughout  the  world. 

I  admit  that  the  prospects  of  secur- 
ing the  release  of  all  U.S.  prisoners  in 
the  north  are  dim.  However,  if  we  are 
successful  in  securing  the  release  of  even 
one  American,  perhaps  one  of  our  boys 
who  may  be  sick  or  wounded  and  with- 
out adequate  medical  care,  then  it  will 
be  a  major  accomplishment. 

I  support  those  efforts  by  the  U.S. 
Jaycees  to  obtain  the  names  of  all 
Americans  imprisoned  in  North  Viet- 
nam. The  Jaycees  urged  Americans  to 
send  a  'Christmas  card  for  peace," 
which  would  be  delivered  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  chief  negotiator  In  Paris  on 
December  29. 

Tliis  is  a  meaningful  step,  and  I  urge 
all  Americans  to  join  in.  However.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  go  even  further — and 
trj'  to  obtain  their  freedom  as  well. 

1  his  Christmas  will  be  a  sad  one  for 
millions  of  Americans  with  friends  and 
relatives  serving  in  far-off  Vietnam. 
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It  is  even  more  dismal  for  those  with 
relatives  who  are  missing  or  are  known 
prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  Per- 
haps, If  a  successful  prisoner  exchange 
could  be  arranged,  we  could  give  them 
the  biggest  Christmas  gift  of  their  lives. 
We  owe  it  to  these  brave  Americans  to 
try  as  hard  as  we  can. 

One  of  the  possible  prisoners  may  be 
James  White,  who  has  recently  been  re- 
ported missing  in  action.  He  is  the 
brother  of  Ed  White,  the  astronaut 
killed  on  a  space  mission  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  son  of  Gen.  Ed  White,  a 
well-known  resident  of  my  district. 

It  is  extremely  cruel  not  to  let  par- 
ents and  loved  ones  know  if  their  sons 
are  alive  or  not,  and  I  pray  that  we  can 
get  the  boys  safely  home. 


AIR  FORCE  TO  CELEBRATE  DELIV- 
ERY OF  DEFICIENT  C-5A's 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  December  17,  the  first  C-5A 
airplane  is  being  delivered  to  the  Air 
Force  at  Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Okla.  This 
plane  will  be  used  for  crew  transition 
training.  Last  week,  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  I  was  concerned  that  this 
plane,  which  is  admittedly  structurally 
deficient,  was  being  used  for  crew  train- 
ing. I  reiterate  that  statement  today  des- 
pite the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  has  said 
there  is  no  cause  for  concern.  They  in- 
dicate that  the  plane  will  be  operating 
under  speed,  load,  and  other  restrictions ; 
and  therefore,  no  safety  hazard  is  being 
posed.  Yet  I  would  stUl  like  to  voice  my 
concern. 

The  C-5A  today — right  now — Is  a  sub- 
standard plane.  The  Air  Force  is  about  to 
accept  an  inferior  product. 

For  nearly  a  year  we  have  been  as- 
sured that  this  plane  would  operate  at 
101  percent  of  Its  specifications.  Repeat- 
edly, I  have  requested  both  individually 
and  through  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, the  original  and  current  primary 
and  secondary  flight  characteristic  speci- 
fications for  the  C-5A.  They  have  never 
been  received. 

Let  us  look  at  just  how  Inferior  this 
airplane  is — just  from  what  we  know 
now.  First,  the  wings  are  structurally 
deficient.  Static  tests  proved  this  last 
summer  when  one  specimen  failed  at  128 
Ijercent  and  a  second  failed  at  83  percent 
of  design  load.  The  Air  Force  specifica- 
tion requires  150  percent. 

They  are  now  in  the  process  of  beefing 
up  the  wings  of  the  first  tw||>of  33  air- 
planes that  will  have  to  be  modified,  with 
11  structural  changes  per  wing.  And  they 
are  still  not  sure  that  this  fix  will  be 
effective  In  the  meantime.  Lockheed  Is 
still  producing  these  aircraft  with  struc- 
turally deficient  wings  for  which  there  is 
no  tested  fix.  But  let  us  now  dwell  solely 
on  the  fact  that  the  wings  are  weak,  be- 
cause that  Is  not  all. 

Some  months  ago  we  learned  that  this 
huge  behemoth  could  not  carry  a  full 
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load  of  cargo  into  and  out  of  rough,  im- 
improved  airfields.  This  was  one  of  the 
primary  features  of  this  plane — and  now 
it  had  been  degraded.  If  that  were  not 
b£id  enough,  we  learn  that  as  of  right 
now,  the  C-5A  has  been  so  severely  re- 
stricted that  it  cannot  land  or  take  off 
from  a  rough  field  at  all.  So  the  "remote 
presence"  that  was  so  highly  touted  to 
us  in  Congress  a  few  months  ago  is  more 
remote  than  we  were  led  to  believe. 

But  even  that  is  not  all.  We  now  learn 
that  speed  restrictions  have  been  im- 
posed upon  this  airplane,  and  they  are 
not  the  result  of  the  wing  deficiency — it 
is  because  the  ailerons,  the  control 
surfaces  on  the  wings,  are  also  deficient. 

The  terrain-following  radar  that  per- 
mits the  plane  to  fly  in  all  sorts  of 
weather  without  ground  control  does  not 
work  yet,  either. 

We  were  told  by  the  Air  Force  and  the 
makers  of  this  plane  that  it  would  be  the 
big  freight  train  in  the  sky.  We  were  told 
it  would  carry  a  maximum  of  220,000 
pounds  of  cargo.  Now  we  find  that  until 
the  engineers  get  finished  tinkering  with 
it  and  patching  it  up.  It  has  been  re- 
stricted to  100,000  pounds  of  cargo.  This 
is  not  significantly  more  capacity  than 
that  of  the  current  C-141,  which  the 
C-5A  is  designed  to  replace.  I  have  been 
told  that  these  restrictions  will  still  be  in 
effect  when  the  plane  becomes  opera- 
tional, 7  months  from  now.  In  June  of 
1970. 

All  in  all,  there  are  25  acknowledged 
deficiencies  in  these  planes.  Although  I 
have  already  mentioned  some  of  them, 
let  me  list  the  25  deficiencies  that  were 
compiled  by  the  GAO  from  Air  Force 
sources  at  the  plant  at  Marietta.  This 
should  not  be  construed  as  an  official 
GAO  report. 

First.  The  primary  restriction  on  the 
airplane  is  the  result  of  the  static  wing 
failure.  It  is  limited  to  a  maximimi  of 
2G's  stress  which  means  the  cargo  com- 
partment may  not  be  loaded  with  more 
than  100,000  pounds. 

Second.  There  has  been  a  limitation  of 
load  imposed  in  one  area  of  the  cargo 
compartment  because  of  pressurizatlon 
problems.  Like  the  wing  deficiency,  this 
Is  also  a  structural  problem. 

Third.  Failures  have  been  experienced 
with  the  engine  mounts.  Therefore,  re- 
strictions have  been  Imposed  on  engine 
throttle  limits  and  the  plane  cannot  take 
off  from  imimproved  runways. 

Fourth.  The  speed  of  the  craft  has 
been  limited  as  a  result  of  design  prob- 
lems within  the  ailerons. 

Fifth.  Problems  exist  In  the  terrain- 
following  altimeter.  The  pilot  cannot  re- 
ly on  its  accuracy. 

Sixth.  The  terrain-following  radar  has 
not  been  tested  and  cannot  be  used. 

Seventh.  Abnormal  stress  has  occurred 
within  the  engine  fan  blades  at  certain 
speed  settings.  These  speeds  must  be 
avoided. 

Eighth.  A  design  problem  in  the  pitch 
trim  flap  system  prevents  full  operation. 

Ninth.  A  problem  exists  in  the  landing 
gear  that  prevents  the  use  of  cross-wind 
landing  capability. 

Tenth.  Problems  with  the  landing  gear 
prevent  the  use  of  the  "kneeling"  capa- 
bility imtil  a  proposed  temporary  fix  is 
incorporated. 
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Eleventh.  The  cargo  door  system  can- 
not be  operated  in  flight  The  correction 
to  this  problem  has  not  yet  been  tested. 
This  means  the  plane  cannot  be  used  for 
ptarachute  drops  of  cargo. 

Twelfth  The  automatic  pilot  cannot 
now  be  iLsed,  and  as  a  result  the  pilot 
must  maintain  manual  control  of  the 
plane  at  all  times 

Thirteenth.  Because  of  the  autopilot 
problem,  the  automatic  throttles  do  not 
operate  properly. 

Fourteenth.  Tlie  use  of  the  multlmode 
radar  has  been  restricted. 

Fifteenth.  The  pitch  augmentation 
system  Is  not  operable  in  flight. 

Sixteenth.  There  Is  a  problem  with  the 
slat  disconnect  drive. 

Seventeenth.  The  inertlal  doppler 
auxiliary  computer  has  not  been  fully 
developed  or  tested. 

Eighteenth.  Use  of  the  stall  llmiter 
system  is  restricted. 

Nineteenth.  The  flight  director  com- 
puter has.uot  been  completely  tested. 

Twentieth.  There  Is  a  problem  with 
power  surges  in  the  multlmode  radar  in 
switching  from  auxiliary  to  internal 
power. 

Twenty-flrst.  The  engine  anti-Icing  de- 
vices do  not  operate  effectively. 

Twenty-.second  There  are  mistakes  In 
operating  manuals. 

Twenty-third.  The  nose  landing  sear 
signal  light  does  not  work. 

Twenty- fourth.  The  go-aroimd  alti- 
tude .system  has  not  been  fully  tested 
and  limits  are  placed  on  its  all-weather 
landing  capabilities. 

Twenty-fifth  And  finally,  the  auto- 
matic liferaft  relea.se  does  not  work. 

Admittedly,  .some  of  these  are  minor 
problem-s.  Many  of  them,  however,  espe- 
cially the  stnictural  problems,  can  be 
serious  and  costly  to  correct.  Yet  the  Air 
Force  claims  there  Is  no  problem. 

Tills  seem-s  to  t)e  a  tragic  replay  of  the 
stor^-  of  the  lU-fated  F-lllA.  The  F- 
111 A  also  fxpenenced  a  wing  crack  dur- 
ing a  static  test  at  less  than  150  per- 
cent of  design  stress.  However,  the  Air 
Force  accepted  the  aircraft  and  pro- 
duction continued.  According  to  hear- 
ings just  released  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  a  satisfactorv-  fix 
still  has  not  been  developed. 

A  number  of  the  F-111  aircraft  have 
crashed.  The  Air  Force  has  stated  that 
it  could  not  definitely  link  anj'  of  the 
crashes  to  the  .structural  deficiency  in  the 
winu'  However,  tiiey  ix)inted  out  that 
they  could  not  Identify  the  cause  in 
many  cases. 

The  Air  Force  also  admits  to  a  greatly 
increased  cost  to  retrofit  the  F-IU  planes 
with  the  fix.  But.  as  General  Jeffery 
pointed  nut  in  hearings,  the  common 
practice  m  Air  Force  is  to  test  and  pro- 
duce conc'orrently,  and  retrofit  when 
necessary.  tXinng  the  hearings,  the  Air 
Force  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining 
why  they  continued  to  produce  the 
P-111  aircraft  under  these  circumstances. 
The  apparent  rationalization  w&s  that 
it  was  the  cheapest  alternative  available 
to  them 

Evidently  the  Air  Force  believes  this 
is  the  cheapest  alternative  for  the  C-5A 
program  also  Instead  of  waiting  until 
they  had  a  plane  that  worked,  they  came 
back  to  the  Congress  this  year  request- 
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ing  a  fourth  squadron,  knowing  full  well 
they  had  ratlier  severe  technical  prob- 
lems In  this  respect,  they  have  been  less 
than  candid  in  identifying  these  prob- 
lems to  the  Congress. 

Except  for  the  tragic  crashes,  the  story 
of  the  F-111  is  remarkably  similar  to  the 
C-5A 

I  remind  you  that  we  have  been  pay- 
ing through  the  nose  for  the  F-111  for 
many  years  as  a  result  of  this  costly 
practice  of  concurrent  testing  and  pro- 
duction and  we  still  do  not  have  an  op- 
erational combat  aircraft. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  severe- 
ly criticized  the  existence  of  problems 
that  have  resulted  from  concurrency, 
problems  which  existed  in  many  of  our 
recent  major  weapons  acquisitions — the 
Cheyenne  helicopter,  the  Sheridan  tank, 
the  F-111.  We  nearly  invited  the  same 
problems  on  the  F-14  program  until  the 
committee  took  the  program  out  of  pro- 
duction and  put  It  back  in  R.  L  D.  until 
the  Navy  has  an  aircraft  that  flies.  The 
committee  pointed  out  that  "premature 
production  releases  most  often  result  in 
extensive  and  costly  modification  and 
retrofit  programs  which  could  be  avoided 
by  delaylna;  production,  possibly  only  a 
few  months." 

Because  of  this  dLsmal  experience  on 
the  F-111.  the  Cheyenne,  and  the  Sheri- 
dan, I  would  like  to  raise  a  question. 
What  are  the  relative  t-osts  of  delaying 
further  production  of  the  C-5A  aircraft 
until  we  are  sure  tliat  the  fix  has  been 
tested  out  sutflcicntly  vis-a-vis  gomg 
ahead  with  production  and  subsequent- 
ly bringing  the  planes  back  for  repair? 
If  these  relative  costs  have  not  been  de- 
termmed,  tliey  ought  to  be.  The  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  has  mdicated 
this  retrofit  program  could  be  quite  cost- 
ly since  It  entails  returning  the  33  planes 
to  the  plant  in  Georgia,  distssembling 
the  wing  structure  and  installing  the  II 
structural  additions  per  wing.  Nobody  is 
sure  at  this  point  whether  the  wing  fix 
that  Is  presently  being  tested  will  work. 
or  whether  it  wlU  ever  be  fixed  to  the 
point  where  the  aircraft  will  meet 
specifications. 

It  appears  as  though  we  are  traveling 
down  the  same  primrose  path  on  the 
C-oA  program  that  we  have  trod  before. 
We  have  rashed  into  the  production  pro- 
gram for  these  airplanes  before  devel- 
opment of  a  workable  plane  has  been 
attained.  We  bought  three  squadrons  of 
these  airplanes  before  we  should  have, 
and  just  recently  we  bought  a  fourth 
squadron.  We  were  told  it  could  do  all 
sorts  of  marvelous  things — carry  220,000 
pounds  of  cargo;  fly  to  remote,  unim- 
jiroved  airfields  without  ground  control: 
land  sideways;  and  kneel  down  to  truck 
bed  height  for  off-loading;  or  airdrop 
the  cargo  ^d  then  quickly  fly  away.  The 
first  plane  will  be  delivered  on  Wednes- 
day to  the  Air  Force,  and  how  many  of 
these  marvelous  thmgs  can  the  C-5A  do? 
Not  one.  As  of  now.  it  cannot  do  one  of 
them. 

We  are  being  assured  that,  eventually, 
the  C-5A  will  do  all  of  these  things.  We 
were  also  assured  that  the  F-lU  would 
perform  Its  mission.  We  have  been  pay- 
ing for  years  for  the  F-111  and  I  fear,  we 
will  be  paying  for  years  trying  to  make 
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the  C-5A  work.  These  planes  may  work 
eventually:  but  at  what  costs?  I  have  in- 
quired what  It  will  cost  to  fix  the  most 
serious  of  these  deflciencies  that  has 
cropped  up  thus  far — the  wing  problem. 
The  OAO  has  checked  and  the  Air  Force 
does  not  seem  to  know. 

Instead,  the  Air  Force  has  come  up 
with  the  simplistic  answer  that  It  would 
not  cost  the  Government  a  cent  because 
the  contractor  has  already  exceeded  Its 
celling  and  therefore,  the  contractor  will 
have  to  absorb  the  costs  of  fixing  the 
plane.  Yet  we  all  are  aware  now  of  the 
repricing  formula— the  contractor  pays 
the  overrun  on  the  first  planes,  but  addi- 
tional costs  are  passed  on  to  taxpayers 
on  the  later  purchases  of  the  airplane. 

Are  the  costs  of  these  deficiencies  cov- 
ered under  the  repricing  formula? 

A  second  question  raised  In  this  regard 
is  whether  the  Air  Force  ever  Intends  to 
enforce  the  contract  in  the  correction  of 
these  deflciencies.  They  have  not  in  all 
cases,  such  as  the  Mark  2  avionics  for  the 
F-111  where  they  degraded  the  specifica- 
tions and  accepted  an  inferior  product 
rather  than  enforce  the  contract.  A.'id 
finally,  if  Lockheed  does  Indeed  have  to 
pay  the  price  for  their  own  mistakes, 
when  will  they  be  corrected,  and  will 
there  be  full  disclosure  In  accordance 
with  SEC  regulations  to  the  public  wlio 
are  also  stockholders? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  these  questions  be- 
cause ihey  beg  for  answers.  They  affect 
all  of  us.  Celebrations,  such  as  will  take 
place  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  Alius  Air 
Force  Base,  Okla.,  on  Wednesday  are 
empty  and  meaningless  until  these  ques- 
tions are  answered,  until  what  we  origi- 
nally bought  is  delivered  and  until  rhe 
public's  Interests  have  been  assured. 
Then  let  the  festivities  begin  for  then 
they  will  be  deserved. 


CORPORAL  TAYLOR.    19.  ON 
VIETNAM  MISSION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

ciF    MARYL.'^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\tS 
Monday.  December  15.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lance  Cpl.  Ralph  L.  Taylor,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  killed  re- 
cently in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  honor  Ws 
memory  and  to  commend  his  courage  by 
including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 
Corporal  Taylor.   19,  on  Vietnam  Mission 

The  Department  of  Defense  .innour.ced 
yesterday  the  death  Friday  of  Marine  I.ance 
Cpl  Ralph  C.  Taylor,  of  BaUlmore,  while  he 
was  on  a  mission  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tay'.or,  of 
the  1300  block  North  Chester  sueet,  Corporal 
Taylor  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps  shortly 
after  he  graduated  from  the  Falrmoum  HlU 
Junior-Senior  High  School,  in  1968. 

After  basic  training  at  Parrls  Island,  S.C, 
he  was  sent  to  Vietnam  in  March  for  a  cne- 
year  tour  of  duty. 

The  Taylor  youth,  whose  20th  blrtlv'lay 
would  have  been  this  Saturday,  had  wriv.oa 
his  slater  in  October  that  he  "would  be  the 
next,"  bis  mother  said  yesterday. 

In  a  letter  to  his  family  which  wa«  received 
Just  hours  before  the  offlcial  notlflcaUon  of 
the  youth'8  death.  Corporal  Taylor  had  sent 
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his  mother  money  and  Instructed  her  to  ar- 
r-inge  a  birthday  party  for  bis  twin  brother 
on  Saturday. 

Corporal  Taylor,  who  belonged  to  a  local 
bugle  corps  since  he  was  9  years  old,  had 
worked  with  a  plastics  Arm  during  his  high 
school  years.  "He  wanted  a  better  Uvlng  and 
lie  was  ready  to  m&ke  every  effort  to  get  it," 
his  mother  said  yesterday. 

For  tliree  years  in  his  early  teens,  the  Tay- 
lor youth  had  waked  before  sunrise  as  he 
worked  as  a  carrier  twy  for  The  Sun. 

In  a  letter  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Sally  WyUe,  re- 
ceived yesterday,  the  youth  complained  about 
losing  weight.  He  had  also  expressed  peasl- 
mlsm  atwut  whether  he  would  ever  t>e  able  to 
return  from  Vietnam,  his  aunt  said. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Corporal  Taylor 
Is  survived  by  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Je- 
rome, hoth  of  Baltimore;  three  sisters,  Mrs. 
M.iry  Bralley,  Miss  Theresa  and  Miss  Ar- 
restlne  Taylor,  all  of  Baltimore. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    DR.    HOWARD    A 
KUSK  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Rusk  is  imdoubtedly  the  lead- 
in-  national  and  international  authority 
m  the  field  of  rehabilitation  medicine. 
Tills  distinguished  American  physician 
lla.^  lonR  been  a  Presidential  adviser  on 
health  and  rehabilitation  matters.  He 
hii.s  .served  on  several  Presidential  com- 
mi-'^sions,  including  the  President's  Com- 
nii.-sion  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Stroke.  More  recently,  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
an  i  as  peneral  chairman  of  the  National 
Ci  izens  Conference  on  Rehabilitation  of 
liu'  Disabled  and  Disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  medium  of 
his  influential  column  in  the  New  York 
Tillies  over  the  past  nearly  quarter  of  a 
ceiitury,  he  has  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion the  very  first  news  of  new  directions 
in  \ocational  rehabilitation.  His  articles 
on  .^uch  topics  as  international  research 
in  rehabilitation,  architectural  barriers 
to  employment  of  the  handicapped,  and 
transportation  problems  of  the  disabled 
arc  recent  examples  of  the  way  In  which 
111  has  used  his  column  in  the  Sunday 
Times  to  strengthen  and  advance  the 
pi" 'rams  serving  our  Nation's  disabled 
citizens. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  Dr.  Rusk's  final 
column  for  the  New  York  Times: 
Gains     in     REHABiLrrATioN — Programs     foe 

Disabled  of  World  Wab  II  Now  Generally 

Available  to  Whole  Nation 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

.N'OTE.— This  Is  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk's  final 
column  for  The  Times  en  a  weekly  schedule. 
Dr  fJusk.  director  of  the  Institute  of  Reha- 
bllit.itlon  Medicine.  New  York  University 
M<clical  Center,  will  remain  as  a  contributing 
td::i,r  of  The  Times  on  health  and  medical 
aa.xirs.) 

This  column  first  appeared  24  years  ago 
thli  Sunday.  It  has  been  published  each  Sun- 
d.iv  .'^ince  with  but  two  exceptions.  One  was 
in  '.9.53  when  it  reported  a  stroke  suffered 
by  bir  Winston  Churchill  and  Its  complica- 
tions and  prognosis.  Since  the  British  Gov- 
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eminent  had  not  officially  announced  that 
Sir  Winston  had  had  a  stroke.  The  New  York 
Times  felt  such  disclosure  was  not  appro- 
priate. 

The  writer  waa  on  his  way  to  Korea  at  the 
time  and  could  not  be  reached  so  the  column 
was  not  published. 

Two  years  later,  however,  when  angered  In 
a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Win- 
ston in  true  ChurchllUan  rhetoric  warned 
his  opponents  that  he  had  had  a  stroke  and 
conquered  It  and  he  would  conquer  his  op- 
ponents in  the  same  way.  The  story  of  Sir 
Winston's  stroke  was  then  reported  In  this 
column. 

The  second  Instance  was  far  less  dramatic. 
The  copy  was  lost  In  the  mail  between  34th 
Street  and  First  Avenue  and  Times  Square. 

The  genesis  of  this  column  24  years  ago  re- 
sulted from  a  meeting  with  the  late  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger  toward  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

LESSONS     FROM     WAR 

In  Inviting  the  writer  to  Join  the  staff  of 
The  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Sulzlierger  said, 
"If  there  Is  anything  good  atwut  war  It  Is 
taking  the  good  lessons  we  have  learned  be- 
cause of  war  and  utilizing  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  people.  I  think  the  program  de- 
veloped for  our  disabled  servicemen  should 
be  made  available  to  all  people.  I  would  like 
The  New  York  Times  to  provide  a  forum  for 
public  education  and  national  and  com- 
munity action  toward  tills  end." 

During  the  last  24  years  great  strides  have 
been  made  throughout  the  world  in  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  physically  handicapped. 
For  those  who  were  paralyzed  by  poliomyelitis 
or  stroke  or  had  suffered  amputations  from 
accidents  or  who  had  broken  their  back,  there 
was  little  chance  for  employment. 

Securing  employment  for  the  severely  dis- 
abled Is  still  not  an  easy  task  but  It  is  com- 
monplace now  to  see  the  severely  disabled 
at  all  kinds  of  work.  Labor  and  management 
have  learned  that  hiring  the  handicapped  la 
good  business. 

During  World  War  II,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  were  termed  the  "baclrwash 
of  American  medicine."  Shortly  after  the  war 
they  were  completely  reorganized  and  have 
functioned  for  the  last  two  decades  with 
high  professional  standards  and  efficiency. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  was  not 
a  single  comprehensive  rehabilitation  med- 
icine service  In  any  civilian  general  hospital 
m  the  United  States.  Now  all  modern  hos- 
pitals have  such  services. 

PROGRAMS     IN     SCHOOLS 

At  that  time  none  of  the  medical  schools 
In  the  United  States  had  organized  programs 
to  teach  young  physicians  the  principles  of 
rehabilitation  medicine. 

Now  the  majority  of  the  nation's  medical 
schools  have  departments  of  rehabilitation 
medicine  and  include  this  subject  in  their 
curricula. 

The  national  supply  of  physical  therapists 
and  occupational  therapists  24  years  ago 
numl/«red  in  the  hundreds.  Although  such 
people  are  still  in  short  supply  their  num- 
t>erB  are  now  in  the  thousands. 

In  1945,  the  total  number  of  disabled  per- 
sons rehabilitated  Into  employment  under 
the  public  program  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation was  but  41,925.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
last  June  a  record  total  of  241,390  disabled 
Americans  were  rehabilitated  Into  gainful 
employment  through  this  program. 

The  total  Federal  Investment  In  vocational 
rehabilitation  In  1945  was  about  $7-mllllon. 
This  year  It  Is  close  to  $558-milllon. 

Studies  show  that  these  Investments  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  returned  10  times  In 
income  taxes  alone  paid  by  those  rehabili- 
tated. 

RESEARCH    IN    UNIVERSITIES 

There  were  no  Federally  supported  research 
or  tralnmg  programs  In  1945  and  few  uni- 
versities trained  rehabilitation  personnel. 
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Today,  practically  every  large  university 
conducts  extensive  programs  of  research  and 
training  supported  by  both  Federal  and  vol- 
untary funds. 

These  gains  have  not  been  limited  to  the 
United  States.  Organized,  effective  rehabilita- 
tion services  can  be  found  In  all  of  the  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  world  and  In  an 
Increasing  number  of  the  developing  nations. 

This  Is  the  last  Sunday  that  this  column 
win  appear  as  a  regular  feature  in  The  New 
York  "nmes.  It  will  be  published,  however, 
from  time  to  time  and  will  deal  not  only 
T^-lth  rehabilitation  but  also  with  the  pressing 
problems  of  social  medicine,  medical  eco- 
nomics, health  manpower  shortages  and  the 
delivery  of  health  services. 

The  column  is  being  discontinued  on  a 
regular  Sunday  basis,  for  after  24  years  the 
objectives  of  the  late  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
have  been  met  and  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram developed  for  our  disabled  servicemen 
in  World  War  II  has  generally  become  avail- 
able to  our  population. 


VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT— A    THREAT 
TO  BALLOT  POLLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  last  week  modified  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  permit  Federal 
supervision  of  the  local  electoral  process 
in  all  50  of  the  States,  and  not  just  in  the 
"conquered  provinces"  of  the  South 
which  had  repudiated  Lyndon  Johnson 
in  1964,  cries  of  anguish  were  heard 
from  the  many  supporters  of  the  Initial 
travesty. 

These  complaints — and  they  continue 
to  be  voiced  as  the  other  body  handles 
the  measure — fall  into  two  general 
classes. 

First,  it  is  claimed  that  the  act  ac- 
complished just  what  it  was  intended  to 
accomplish — register  large  numbers  of 
Negroes  in  the  Goldwater  States.  That 
these  registrants  were  patently  not  qual- 
ified and  were  ineligible  imder  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  is  apparently  of  no 
moment.  Close  to  2  million  of  them  were 
registered,  to  "pollute  the  ballot"  in  these 
jurisdictions. 

Second,  it  is  claimed  that  only  in  these 
particular  Southern  States  was  there 
any  demonstrated  need  of  Federal  super- 
\'ision  of  the  electoral  process — such 
household  words  as  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Baltimore,  New  York,  and 
Detroit  notwithstanding.  Hence,  it  was 
argued,  there  was  ample  justification  for 
applying  harsh  punitive  measures  to  the 
South,  and  including  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  a  hard-nosed  presump- 
tion of  guilt. 

Recognizing  that  two  WTongs  do  not 
make  a  right,  and  that  the  measure 
which  was  unconstitutional  in  1965  is  still 
unconstitutional  in  1969,  I  cast  my  peo- 
ple's vote  against  its  adoption.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  other  body  will  consign 
the  measure  to  the  oblivion  which  It  so 
richly  merits.  Failing  this,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  those  voices  which  supported 
the  measure  when  it  applied  to  my  State 
but  loudly  contended  that  it  would  be  im- 
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constitutional  when  It  was  applied  to 
their  States  were  correct  I  urne  them  to 
test  the  law  promptly — and  do  not  doubt 
that  they  v^ill 

The  real  problem,  however,  is  not  the 
number  of  registered  voters  It  ls  the 
quality  and  t)ona  fide  character  of  those 
who  are  eligible  to  cast  ballots  in  our 
elections  Voting  tombstones  may  be  an 
asset  to  politicians  but  they  prove  a  det- 
riment to  the  people  The  real  problem 
is    honest  elections" 

The  loudly  bally hooed  .slogan  one 
man.  one  vote"  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  phony  egalitanaiusm,  and 
totally  Ignores  the  fundamental  concept 
of  popular  sovereignty  upon  which  this 
Nation  WELS  establushed 

The  founders  believed  that  when  pub- 
lic questions  were  left  to  the  decision  of 
an  informed  electorate,  the  people  would 
be  right  more  often  than  they  were 
wrong  This  presupposed  both  that  the 
electorate  was  limited  to  those  who  had 
a  capacity  to  understand  public  prob- 
lems, and!  .that  they  would  be  fairly  iuid 
fully  informed.  An  illiterate  and  unin- 
formed electorate,  voicing  their  personal 
bias,  and  voting  as  puppets  does  not  con- 
form to  the  formula  of  the  founders,  and 
the  results  are  apparent  m  all  Jurisdic- 
tions where  this  is  the  state  of  the 
electorate 

What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing of  the  voting  rolls,  to  the  end  that 
only  qualified  citizens  have  a  voice  in 
the  determination  of  public  policy  Eng- 
land had  Us  rotten  boroughs,  and  we 
have  ours — until  the  citizens  themselves 
are  moved  to  act  This  act  may  well  sup- 
ply the  tool  they  need — even  if  some  of 
Its  sponsors  did  not  intend  its  use  to 
bring  about  honest  elections. 

In  the  recent  presidential  election. 
Hillsborough  County.  Fla  .  cast  49,441 
votes  for  Nixon,  46.917  for  Wallace,  and 
45.848  for  Humphrey  With  such  a  close 
three-way  division  of  public  opinion,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  electorate  is  vital  to  the 
validity  of  any  of  its  decisions 

I  submit  local  opinion  on  the  subject, 
in  the  form  of  editorial  comment  from 
the  Tampa  Tribune  for  inclusion  in  my 
remarks 

I  Prom    the    Tampa    Tribune.    Nov     9.    19691 
In   DrrENsE  nr  Ho.vest  Voting 

In  a  f.lemocracy.  a  citizen's  vote  19  his 
sword  and  shield 

Through  indifference,  he  can  disarm  him- 
self by  faiUn?  ro  exercise  his  franchise  But 
the  Vote  is  his  to  use  ,is  he  pleases,  he  Is 
entitled  to  assurance  that  he  will  not  be 
deprived  ni  it   by  either  error  or  corruption 

Some  'hree  decades  ago  Hillsborough  Coun- 
ty had  a  statewide  reputation,  well  deserved. 
for  rotten  elections  Fraud  tainted  registra- 
tion rolls  and  polling  places  Honest  citizens 
had  little  incentive  to  cast  a  ballot. 

.■\n  aroused  public  finally  forced  a  cleanup 
One  result  was  a  voter  registration  system 
which  became  a  model  for  many  other  coun- 
ties .\noiher  result  was  a  County  Election 
Board  designed  to  place  control  of  election 
machinery  in  non-partisan  hands 

But  over  the  vears  Hillsborough  County 
has  been  too  complacent  about  the  perma- 
nency of  its  reforms 

As  Che  report  of  an  Investigation  by  As- 
sociate Editor  Bennett  DeLoach  m  the  ad- 
joining columns  shows.  Hillsborough  s  voter 
rolls  are  riddled  with  inaccuracies  and  Its 
election  supervision  la  embroiled  in  p<jlitlcal 
conflict. 
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Of  the  210000  registered  voters  iin  esti- 
mated i4  UOO  shiJuM  be  -trlcken  from  the 
rolls  because  they  failed  Ui  vote  iit  least  once 
la  a  four-year  period 

Untold  hundreds  of  persons  displaced  by 
Urban  Renewal  and  Interstate  highway  con- 
struction .'emaln  on  precinct  rolls  although 
their  dwellings  long  ago  vanished  under  the 
bulldozer  blade  Other  hundreds  listed  have 
moved  to  other  counties  and  states  Some 
citizens  long  dead  still  are  enrolled  .us  quail- 
fled  voters  These  errors  range  ai  hign  as  52 
per  cent  in  cme  prearwt 

Although  there  Is  as  yet  little  evidence 
that  the  names  of  dead  or  absent  citizens 
have  been  used  for  repeater"  voting,  the 
situation  Is  ready-made  'or  election  thieves 

Hillsborough  cannot  go  that  way  again 

T'he  situation  Is  made  worse  by  conflict 
between  Supervisor  nf  Elections  Jim  Fair 
who  took  office  in  January,  the  chairman  of 
the  Election  Board.  Ronald  Budd,  and  the 
County  Commission 

.Ml  have  a  responsibility  to  cooperate  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Hillsborough 
voting  proce.ss 

These  measures  need  to  be  taken. 

.\!r  Fair  ought  to  concentrate  on  his  re- 
sponsibility to  clean  up  the  registration  rolls 
by  removing  Ineligible  voters,  doing  as  much 
of   the  work  .as  he  can  with  present  staff 

County  Commissioners  .-.hould  allow  the 
-Supervisor  .1  reasonable  sum  for  those  extra 
co6t.s   for   which   he  can   prove  a  need 

Hillsborough  legislators  should  repeal  the 
present  sp>eciai  act  permitting  this  county 
to  purge  Its  rolls  every  four  years  and  place 
Hillsborough  under  the  same  two-year  re- 
quirement that  every  other  county  must 
.meet 

.Mso  needed  is  legislation  requiring  a  voter 
to  sign  his  .iddress.  .is  well  as  his  name,  at 
the  poKlng  place,  to  enable  the  Supervisor 
to  correct  Improper  registration 

.•\nd  legislators  ought  to  abolish  the  Coun- 
ty Election  Bourd  It  no  longer  serves  the 
purpose  for  which  It  was  intended;  it  has 
become  .1  $lOO-a-inonth  pension  for  some 
and  a  political  springboard  for  others.  County 
Commissioners  can  perform  Its  duties,  as 
they   do   m   65   .>t.her  counties. 

Personalities  and  political  Interests  can- 
not be  permitted  to  obstruct  the  reforms  so 
clearly  demanded  The  integrity  of  Hillsbor- 
ough s  election  process  and  its  reputation 
for  honest  voting  are  at  stake  The  voters 
sword,  we  think,  will  fall  upon  the  necks  of 
officials  who  do  not  recognize  the  need  and 
act  upon  It. 

Prom    the    Tampa    Trlbune-Tlmes.    Nov     9, 
19681 

HlLtSBOROVCH     VOTBR     ROLLS     .ARE     I.N     A     MESS 

I  By    Bennett    Deloachi 

Hillsborough  County  voter  registration 
rolls   are   a   mess 

.A  prominent  state  official,  concerned  be- 
cause he  IS  seeking  statewide  nfllce.  told  the 
Tribune  the  Hillsborough  rolls  "Bre  abso- 
lutely  the  worst  in   the  state  " 

Whether  or  not  they  are  the  worst  a 
Tribune  investigation  shows  they  are  bad 
enough 

This    investigation    disclosed    that 

Many  voters  are  listed  as  living  at  non- 
existent addresses  in  the  middle  of  Inter- 
state Higliways,  in  abandoned  houses  and 
on  vacant  lots,  others  are  registered  only 
by  postofHce  box  number 

The  number  of  voter  registrations  found 
to  be  inaccurate  as  to  current  name  and 
address  ran  as  high  as  52  per  cent  In  one  pre- 
cinct  checked 

The  name.s  of  three  persons  who  have  been 
dead  for  years  were  found  among  the  active 
voters 

There  has  been  no  complete  purge  of 
Voter  rolls  in  15  years,  there  has  been  no 
routine   purge,    to   remove   tho.se   who   failed 
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to    vote    in    general    elections    or    primaries, 
since    1965 

Supervisor  of  Elections  Jim  Fair  concedes 
that  perhaps  29  per  cent  of  all  Hillsborough 
voters — estimated  at  210.000 — are  improp- 
erly   registered. 

Registration  rolls  so  riddled  with  ;n.-- 
curacy  are  an  invitation  to  the  kind  ^r  ■  .•. 
ing  fraud  tor  which  Hillsborough  was  once 
notorious  Although  imly  one  specific  -e- 
port  of  fraudulent  voting  has  come  to  I  he 
Tribunes  attention,  officials  admit  il'.at 
present  conditions  would  make  It  easy  tor 
rrooks  to  vote  In  the  names  of  other  persons. 
.Sheriff  Malcolm  Beard  savs  he  knows  of  r.o 
fraudulent  voting  since  the  last  election 
fraud  case  here  In  1958 

The  onlv  positive  proof  available  to  The 
Tribune  that  there  has  been  some  fraud  ::i 
voting  comes  from  .lohn  E  Cabrera  of  :i009 
Mason  Place  Cabrera  registered  In  Precinct 
45B  in  1946.  left  Florida  for  government 
'.egal  service  in  1947  and  did  not  return  rn- 
tU   1967 

Cabrera  says  his  name  remained  on  the 
voting  rolls  all  this  time  Upon  his  return 
he  discovered  that  twice  In  1962  somenne 
voted  under  his  name  He  believes  such  f  ;lse 
voting  to  be  widespread 

Although  Sheriff  Beard  has  no  knowledge 
of  recent  vote  fraud  he  can  attest  to  the  sorry 
condition  of  voter  records 

In  1967  he  obtained  13.000  voter  n.imes 
from  the  more  affluent  areas  of  the  county 
to  solicit  funds  for  the  Florida  Boys  Ranch. 
Between  hve  and  six  thousand  solicitation 
letters  were  returned  because  of  faulty  ad- 
dresses or  voters  had  moved  Beard  says  the 
political  candidate  who  huvs  regl.stratlon  lists 
for  contacting  voters  Is  buying  a  pig  in  a 
poke 

To  determine  the  condition  of  Hillsborough 
voter  rolls  The  Tribune  sampled  r.ve 
precincts 

Preclnct-s  16  and  17.  representative  of  aieas 
reshaped  by  Urban  Renewal  projects  and  In- 
terstate highways:  Precinct  42  near  MacDIll 
.Mr  Force  Base  Precinct  52A  near  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sotith  Folrlda.  both  subject  to 
transient  population;  and  Precinct  4.SC  In 
the  Palma  Cela  golf  course  section,  "iiirh 
perhaps  Is  the  most  stable  residential  .'.rea 
In  the  countv 

In  Precinct  16  registration  records  show 
342  voters  living  at  241  addresses  The  rr;h- 
unes  check  shows  28  homes  lls'ed  at  -iioe 
addresses  no  longer  ojflst  Where  these  1;  i^es 
once  stood  Is  now  the  Interstate  Hiehuay 
Five  houses  are  vacant — four  of  them  i  n- 
demned  as  being  unfit  for  occupancv  One 
home  address  is  a  vacant  lot  No  attempt 
was  made  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  v  iter 
names  but  this  area  has  experienced  a  Iirce 
m<ivement  of  residents 

For  the  other  four  precincts,  letters  '.^ere 
dispatched  to  the  first  100  names  ^n  the 
voting  rolls  If  the  letter  was  delivered  to 
the  addressee  the  voter  was  asked  'o  •frily 
the  correctness  of  his  name  and  address 
Here  Is  what  the  mall  check  showed 
Precinct  17 — 41  percent  either  undellver- 
able   or    with    Incorrect    addresses 

Precinct  42  —  22  percent  either  undcUver- 
able  or  with  Incorrect   addre.s.ses 

Precinct  45C  -16  percent  undeliverable  or 
Incorrect  address. 

Precinct  52A — 52  percent  undeliverable  or 
incorrect    address 

The  Tribune  also  checked  the  names  n/  200 
persons  who  died  in  1965.  1366  and  1!»67. 
The  names  of  three  dead  persons  were  l^aied 
In  the  master  file  in  the  Elections  office 

Fairs  estimate  of  210,000  registered  v  ers 
In  the  covmty's  114  precincts  Is  bftsed  '  n 
rosters  of  voters  by  precinct  In  addition  to 
the  precinct  records  there  Is  the  master  tile 
of  all  voters,  listed  alphabetically  Thn  file 
Is  required  by  law  The  master  file  obvu-islv 
contains  many  more  than  210,000  names  and 
Pair  says  it  has  not  been  checked  against 
I  he  precinct  files. 
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In  fairness  to  Supervisor  Pair,  the  voter 
rolls  have  deteriorated  over  the  years.  He 
believes  29  per  cent  of  all  voters  are  Im- 
properly registered,  running  from  his  own 
count  of  12  per  cent  erroneous  registrations 
in  the  Temple  Crest  area  to  52  per  cent  in 
Plant  City  Precinct  No.  70.  and  71  p)er  cent 
in  the  Ybor  City  precincts. 

A  special  law  applying  only  to  Hillsborough 
County  requires  purging  from  voter  rolls 
every  four  years  persons  who  failed  to  vote 
in  the  preceding  four  years.  Florida's  other 
counties  operate  under  a  general  state  law 
specifylog  that  the  rolls  be  purged  every  two 
years  of  voters  who  haven't  been  to  the  polls 
for  two  years 

.Mrs  Dorothy  GUsson,  head  of  the  Elec- 
tions Division  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office,  says  all  counties  operating  under  the 
general  law  have  their  two-year  purges  under 
way 

:  he  last  purge  of  Hillsborough  non-voters 
was  in  January,  1965.  TTie  fourth  year  for 
another  purge  would  have  been  in  1969,  but 
Fair  said  he  Interprets  the  law  to  mean  the 
purge  should  be  made  every  fourth  year  dat- 
ing from  1958.  and  the  next  four-year  purge 
would  be  in  1970. 

The  1968-69  budget  for  the  elections  office 
contained  Items  totaling  about  $10,000  from 
which  expenses  for  a  non-voter  purge  were 
to  be  paid.  No  purge  was  made  that  year  nor 
has  one  t>een  conducted  so  far  this  year.  Fair 
turned  back  to  the  county  $10,612  In  unspent 
1968-69  funds. 

Fair  has  complied  a  list  of  34.000  persons 
who  should  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  for 
failure  to  vote  for  four  years.  Tliese  voters 
have  yet  to  be  notified  by  the  Supervisor's 
office  that  they  are  Illegally  registered. 

Although  cleansing  the  rolls  of  34.000  per- 
sons who  dldnt  vote  In  a  four-year  period 
would  remove  a  lot  of  deadwood  and  help 
BtabiUze  the  rolls  that  is  not  the  big  prob- 
lem 

The  big  disturbing  blot  against  the  rolls 
Is  the  person  who  moved  to  other  parts  of 
the  county  but  hasn't  notified — as  required 
by  law — the  Supervisor  of  his  move.  This 
Includes  those  uprooted  from  the  Urban 
Renewal  area  and  other  citizens  who  have 
switched  residences.  It  Is  therefore  entirely 
posbible  for  one  person  to  be  registered  in 
several  precincts. 

There  is  no  procedure  for  keeping  tab  on 
the  precinct  mover.  Neither  Is  there  a  law 
pri;..dlng  for  a  general  purge  of  the  voting 
rolls  The  last  general  purge  in  Hillsborough 
County  was  15  years  ago. 

However.  Fair  Is  empowered  under  state 
law  !o  remove  from  registration  rolls  any- 
one he  believes  not  to  be  qualified.  He  first 
mutt  notify  the  voter  of  his  Impending  re- 
moval and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  prove 
his  eUglblUty   to   vote 

It  is  under  this  act  that  Fair  can  make 
a  general  purge  of  Hillsborough  voter  lists. 
A  Ir.f-al  law  also  would  appear  to  empower  the 
Hill  borough  Election  Board  to  order  a  gen- 
eral purge  of  voters  and  Chairman  Ronald 
Build  agrees  with  this  concept.  However,  he 
says  the  Board's  attorney  thinlcs  otherwise. 

Fair  has  requested  money  from  the  County 
Commission  to  make  a  general  purge  of  all 
disqualified  persons.  The  commission  has  re- 
fusi-d  on  the  grounds  there  is  a  shortage  of 
funds 

Ccmmlsslon  Chairman  Ellsworth  Simmons 
said  the  Commission  takes  the  position  a 
purge  Is  necesary  to  ensure  honest  elections 
but  contends  the  Supervisor  s  office  has  suf- 
ficient personnel  and  money  to  cleanse  the 
rolls,  particularly  in  areas  where  defects  are 
so  ('bvlous.  Fair  says  he  has  neither  the 
money  nor  the  help  for  a  general  purge. 

Fair  asked  $59,000  for  a  general  purging 
operation  In  this  fiscal  years  budget.  The 
l96y-70  budget  lists  $11,600  for  legal  adver- 
tising to  publish  names  of  persons  removed 
from  voters  rolls.  Fair  says  he  didn't  ask  for 
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this  amount  and  anyway  be  doesn't  think 
the  sum  should  be  earmarked  for  the  special 
purpose  of  legal  advertising. 

Fair  also  estimates  that  to  do  a  thorough 
Job  of  purifying  the  voter  rolls  he  should 
have  $105,000 — allowing  60  cents  expense  for 
every  voter.  He  also  estimates  the  operation 
could  be  done  for  as  little  as  $35,000  if  bulk 
postage  rates  were  used  to  check  voters  but 
this  procedure  will  not  do  an  adequate 
Job,  he  added. 

Mrs.  Rosemary  Rlchey  of  Vero  Beach,  Elec- 
tions Supervisor  in  Indian  River  County 
and  president  of  the  Florida  Association  of 
Election  Supervisors,  purges  her  complete 
roll  every  two  years  and  spends  35  cents  per 
voter  doing  It. 

Pinellas  County  conducts  its  required 
purge  of  non-voters  every  two  years  and 
spends  12  cents  In  postage  per  voter.  Pinel- 
las never  has  had  a  general  purge.  The  elec- 
tions office  handles  the  biennial  purges  with 
only  occasional  extra  help.  Pinellas  has  a 
larger  elections  staff  but  also  many  more 
voters  than  Hillsborough. 

Regardless  of  the  costs  for  conducting  a 
general  purge;  that  Isn't  the  principal  reason 
why  none  has  been  made.  The  reason  is  a 
personality  conflict  between  Fair  and  the 
Commissioners  and  Fair  and  the  Election 
Board. 

None  will  say  so,  but  It's  fairly  obvious 
there's  a  lot  of  distrust  among  the  three 
groups. 

The  County  Commission  last  week  did  ask 
Pair  to  submit  a  plan  for  purging  the  rolls. 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  to  determine 
whether  precincts  in  the  worst  shape  could 
be  corrected  first. 

Meanwhile,  Hillsborough  voter  lists  con- 
tinue to  erode,  thus  fastening  the  day  when 
the  county  may  have  a  big  vote  scandal  on 
its  hands. 

Chief  duties  of  the  Election  Board  are  to 
appwint  poll  officials  for  elections,  be  respon- 
sible for  storage  of  voting  machines  and  se- 
curity of  past  election  records.  Together  with 
the  County  Judge,  members  serve  as  the  Can- 
vassing Board  to  review  election  returns. 

The  board  also  is  charged  by  state  law  with 
filing  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  all 
changes  in  voting  precinct  boundary  lines. 
There's  nothing  In  the  Clerk's  office  to  show 
any  legal  descriptions  of  any  kind  ever  has 
been  filed. 

The  board  has  come  under  fire  because 
some  of  its  members  have  run  for  other  offices 
while  on  the  board.  The  most  recent  criti- 
cism aimed  at  it  was  its  failure  to  provide 
the  public  or  the  press  with  Hillsborough 
returns  in  the  statewide  higher  education 
construction  bond  election  last  week. 

One  of  the  nagging  problems  of  all  Super- 
visors is  the  voter  who  moves  from  his  pre- 
cinct without  informing  the  Supervisor. 
Such  a  voter  is  permitted  under  law  to  vote 
In  his  old  precinct  only,  through  the  next 
general  election.  Then  he  Is  subject  to  dis- 
qualification as  a  voter.  The  State  Associa- 
tion of  Election  Supervisors  says  there's  no 
solution  for  this  problem. 

Pair  offers  one  possible  corrective  measure 
which  would  be  applicable  here  and  state- 
wide. This  would  be  to  require  every  voter 
to  sign  not  only  his  name  when  voting  but 
also  his  address.  State  law  requires  the  Elec- 
tion Board  or  County  Commissions — which 
perform  this  duty  in  other  counties — to  re- 
tain custody  of  these  slips  for  a  year.  After  a 
year's  time  these  voting  slips  could  be  uti- 
lized by  the  Supervisor's  office  to  track  the 
changing  voters. 

If  this  method  were  used  and  Hillsborough 
were  to  move  under  a  general  state  law  re- 
quiring non-voters  to  be  purged  every  two 
years  analysts  believe  the  condition  of  Hills- 
borough voter  rolls  would  be  greatly  Im- 
proved. F*irst,  however,  there  must  be  a  gen- 
eral purge  of  disqualified  voters. 
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WILLIAM  BROWNE,  A  GREAT  CON- 
SERVATIONIST AND  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Browne  in,  a  constituent  of  mine, 
has  made  a  magnificent  gift  to  future 
generations,  an  inspiration  to  me  as  well 
as  to  everyone  who  knows  of  it. 

I  have  long  known  and  admired  Mr. 
Browne,  as  well  as  his  brother,  the  late 
Saxon  Browne.  I  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional  Record   the   follow   articles, 
which  speak  of  the  tremendous  gift  that 
Mr.  Browne  has  made;  and  of  his  own 
self-denial  in  the  process : 
(From  the  Florida  Times  Union,  Nov.  26, 
1969] 
Swamp's  Been  His  Home:  Recluse  Donates 
$1   Million  Tract 
(By  Bill  Foley) 

William  Browne  III.  who  has  lived  in  the 
wilds  north  of  Fort  Carolina  Road  for  the 
last  80  years  and  kept  the  outside  world 
away  from  them,  is  giving  better  than  $1 
million  worth  of  land  to  be  manintalned  as 
a  nature  preserve. 

The  Nature  Conservancy,  a  private,  non- 
profit organization  heswiquartered  in  Wash- 
ington, said  Browne  is  donating  361  acres 
fronting  on  the  St.  Johns  River. 

The  area  is  to  be  named  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Preserve,  according  to  Thomas  W. 
Richards,  president  of  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy. 

It  Is  to  be  used  for  scientific  and  educa- 
tional purposes  by  Jacksonville  University. 
JU  President  Robert  H.  Spiro  says  the  uni- 
versity will  observe  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  Browne's  wishes  In  protecting  the  land. 

"Jacksonville  University  is  delighted  to 
cooperate  with  the  Nattire  Conservancy  In 
effecting  the  wishes  of  Mr.  William  Browne," 
said  Dr.  Spiro.  "Our  biologists  and  other 
scientists  will  assist  In  the  preservation  of 
this  property,  which  also  will  serve  impor- 
tantly In  the  scientific  education  of  our  stu- 
dents." 

Richards  said  the  land  represents  Browne's 
entire  estate. 

"He  could  have  reaped  great  profit  from  Its 
sale  to  commercial  interests.  He  chose,  in- 
stead, to  give  the  people  of  northern  Florida 
and  their  progeny  a  unique  example  of  natu- 
ral America."  said  Richards  In  announcing 
the  gift  Monday. 

The  land,  bathed  by  wandering  marshes 
and  lushly  grown  with  palmetto  stands  and 
Spanish  moss-draped  trees,  is  virtually  the 
same  as  it  was  when  Browne's  father  bought 
It  in  1884. 

"Mr.  Willie,"  as  Campfire  •  •  •  duction  of 
bonded  Indebtedness  already  incurred  for 
road  and  bridge  purposes. 

"The  local  governments  know  where  the 
road  needs  are,"  Sayler  said.  "Let's  give  them 
the  money  and  let  them  build  them."  He  also 
said  they  can  build  roads  cheaper  and 
quicker. 

"The  quality  of  a  city  street  is  not  that  of 
a  state  highway,"  he  added,  "and  it  might 
after  a  few  years  develop  a  pothole.  But  It 
might  away  he  has  allowed  archeologists  from 
the  University  of  Florida  to  do  extensive  work 
over  the  years.  The  property  is  abtindant  in 
Indian  mounds  and  kitchen  middens  and  the 
scientists  say  It  was  inhabited  as  long  as 
6.000  years  ago  by  a  people  unrelated  to  the 
Seminole  and  Tlmucuan  Indians  who  later 
settled  there. 
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It's  still  oversown  with  saw  and  cabba^ 
palmotto.  live  ij€lX.  wat«r  Dak,  hickory,  mag- 
nolia, long-leaf  }>ine,  sweett?um  and  loblolly 
bay — dark,  sUent  and  far  removed  from  the 
cluster  of  commercial  and  residential  Arling- 
ton 

The  ;and  la  a  haven  for  birds  and  other 
wildlife,  with  heron  nxikerles  In  each  of  the 
two  major  marshes  that  break  up  the  derLse 
undergrowth  Yellow-crowned  night  herons 
tire  common  and  bald  eagles  can  be  found 
there 

The  iflft  was  announced  In  Washington — 
while  Browne  remained  alone  in  his  pre- 
served wilderness 

The  Nature  C.'oservancy  also  has  regl.'>nal 
offlcee  m  Evanston.  Ill  .  and  San  F*ranclsco 
In  its  15  yenrs  of  operation  It  ha.s  been  re- 
sponsible for  preservation  of  more  than  130.- 
OOO  acres  nationally.  *ald  a  Conaervancy 
sp<:>ketunan 

Last  year  more  than  J5  million  in  Und  was 
turned  over  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Spwrirt  Fisheries  md  Wildlife  and 
other  agencies  by   the  organization,   he  said. 

[Prom   the  Washln^rton  Poet.  Nov.  27.   19691 
IjAHZ)    Donattd    for    Wn-DLWE 

Jack.sonvili.e  F't.a  —  Willie  Brriwne  [II  has 
donated  hi  a  wildlife  refuge  the  J61  acres 
of  flfiarsM  *  and  pialmetto  land  where  he 
shunned  civilization  for  moet  of  his  HO  years. 

The  gift  was  announced  Monday  by  the 
Nature  Conservancy,  recipient  of  the  land 
The  prlvat*  nonprofit  organization  valued 
the   land   at   approximately   tl    million 

Denizens  of  the  area  include  the  bald 
eagle  and  the  yellow-crowned  night  heron, 
both  near  extinction  from  the  inroads  of 
civilization 

Browne  never  went  to  school  married  at- 
tended church  or  rixle  In  an  alrplaiie  He  had 
hardly  left  the  land-acquired  by  his  lawyer 
father  in  1884 — since  tie  was  6  months  old. 
The  last  other  siirvivlnK  member  of  his 
family,  a  brother  died  in  1959. 

Self-educated  under  '.he  guidance  of  his 
parents.  Bn.)wne  wsis  ,ui  avid  reader  of  news- 
papers, magazines  and  history  books. 

He  never  s&id  why  he  chose  Isolation,  but 
expressed  one  regret  m  life:  He  did  not 
achieve  his  ambition  to  become  a  Pony  e:x- 
press  rider 

Asked  why  he  gave  his  land  away  after  so 
many  years  of  deep  attachment  to  it.  the  old 
hermit  replied: 

I  believe  the  saying  from  the  Bible  that 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters  comes  back  to 
you." 


LOS    ANGELES    FLEETS    ARE    MADE 
IDLE  AS  DDT  IS  FOUND  IN  FISH 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  15,  1969 

Mr  OBEY  Mr  Speaker,  man  Is  just 
now  beginning  to  understand  that  the 
ecological  results  of  his  new  technology 
are  often  unexpected  and  are  revealed 
only  after  many  years 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  again  emphasizes  this  fact  as  It 
applies  to  the  use  of  pesticides  It  is  ter- 
ribly important  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  recognize  that  our  oceans  and 
the  life  they  contain  are  much  more  sen- 
sitive and  delicate  than  we  had  previ- 
ously imagined. 

The  article  which  I  am  now  inserting 
Is  but  one  small  additional  evidence  of 
that  fact: 
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LA  fnucsTs  ARC  Maob  Iols  as  DDT  Is  Found 

IN     l-'WH 

Los  Angei-e^  The  mackeral  fleet  In  Los 
.-Vngeles  harbor  has  completelv  suspended  op- 
erations in  the  wake  of  a  health  department 
hndlng  of  high  amounts  of  DDT  In  the  flsb. 

The  shipment  of  tlsh.  Involving  more  than 
4.000  cases,  was  withdrawn  voluntarily  by 
Star-KUt  Food  Inc  .  a  packer  at  San  Pedro, 
the  harbor  for  Los  Angeles 

Tes'.s  by  the  Slate  Health  Department 
three  weeks  ago  ahowed  the  shipment  con- 
tained up  to  10  parts  per  million  of  DDT 
clerl'.atlves.  officials  .said  Tuesday  The  Fed- 
eral maximum  limit  Is  5  parts  per  million. 

A  spokesman  f^.r  the  tishlng  fleet  said  all 
mackerel  Qshlng  out  of  San  Pedro  had  been 
halted. 

He  called  for  the  federal  DDT  safety  maxi- 
mum to  be  raised,  .-.aylng  a  multl-mllUon- 
doUar  annual  business  would  be  ruined  oth- 
erwise 

The  presence  <it  DDT  In  fl.sh  U  commonly 
blamed  on  Industrial  wastes  and  sewage 
dumped  Into  the  harbv.r 


PRIVATE    ANTIPOLLUTION 
PROGRAM 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

F    ILLIN.    IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  t)F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  15,  1969 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  16  private 
electric  utilities,  including  one  serving 
my  district,  is  joining  m  a  $16  millon 
program  to  reduce  pollution  of  the  air 

The  proKram  wa,s  announced  recently 
by  the  president  of  Central  Illinois  Public 
Service  Co  .  Springfield,  111.,  and  is  an 
outstanding  e.xample  of  private  initiative 
to  meet  a  pressmg  public  problem.  It 
shows  what  can  be  done  in  the  private 
.sector  with  Federal  direction  or  sub- 
sidy 

Text  of  the  announcement 

.Aw  Pollution  Contsol 

K  E  Bowen.  president  of  Central  Illinois 
Public  Service  Co  .  announced  this  week  that 
CIPS  and  15  other  electric  utilities  will  Join 
In  supporting  a  new  research  program  to  de- 
velop an  advanced  air  pollution  control  sys- 
tem 

The  project  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co  (B  &  Wi  and  Esso 
Research  and  Engineering  Co 

Croal  of  the  approximately  $7  million  pro- 
grsun  Is  a  commercial  system  uy  eliminate  09 
percent  of  solid  pollut.mts  and  90  percent  of 
the  gaseous,  more-ilifflcult-to-control  sulfur 
oxides  from  the  exhaust  of  power  plant 
boilers  Sulfur  dioxide  will  be  recovered  in 
the  form  of  marketable  sulfuric  acid  to  par- 
tially offset  costs  of  the  system 

.•\  unique  material  developed  by  Esso  Re- 
search absorbs  sulfur  dioxide  from  boiler 
gases  .uid  releases  It  to  a  sulfur  recovery  unit. 

In  announcing  the  f)ro]ect.  Bowen  said 

■Participation  by  CIPS  in  this  program 
represents  another  major  step  by  the  com- 
pany In  cooperating  at  both  the  state  and 
national  levels  in  the  development  of  air 
quality  control  programs 

•PoUowlng  appn>val  by  the  Illinois  Air 
Pollution  Control  Board  last  summer.  CIPS 
announced  a  S16  million  program  over  a  five- 
year  period  to  in.stall  electrostatic  precipi- 
tators at  Us  foiu'  electric  generating  stations. 

"B  fc  W's  experience  as  a  leading  supplier  of 
power  generation  equipment  to  the  utility 
indu.stry  and  Esso  Research's  extensive  back- 
groundln  desulfurlzatlon  technology  will  be 
brou^iT^  bear  'in  the  need  for  a  long  term 
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solution  to  the  uUUUes"  air  pollution  prob- 
lem " 

A  total  of  14  of  the  contributing  systen^.s. 
located  In  the  east  and  midwest,  are  Invesu  r- 
uwned.  In  addition  to  CIPS,  other  participat- 
ing Illinois  utilities  are  Illinois  Power  Co  if 
Decatur,  and  Commonwealth  Edison  Co  • 
ChlcaRo 

.\  B  fl:  W-Esso  Research  task  group  n,is 
been  studying  and  evaluating  the  process 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  a  developmi  :;* 
schedule  leading  to  commercial  avallabilitv 
In  1973  has  been  estabUshed.  Technical  n:.  | 
economic  checkpoints  have  been  set  to  ;.- 
termlne  the  advisability  of  proceeding  •,\i;;i 
each  step  of  the  program. 

.A  test  unit  to  determine  durability  of  v.ie 
special  absorbing  material  is  eiqjected  to  co 
into  operation  this  month  at  an  Indliiiia 
plant  of  American  Electric  Power  System 
Satisfactory  test  results  will  lead  to  construc- 
tion  of  a   large-scale   demon.stratlon  systt-.-n 

Further  re.search  efforts  will  Include  ;- 
vestlgatlon  of  the  control  of  nitrogen  oxi  ts 
and  of  rhe  direct  production  of  sulfur  rather 
than  sulfuric  acid 

The  attractiveness  of  a  recovery  system  .  r 
sulfur  dioxide  control  Is  based  on  the  tie  i:c 
of  utilities  U5  maintain  the  low  cost  of  e:.  c- 
^  rlc  power  limited  availability  of  low-sull  ir 
fuels,  and  t;ie  .iblllty  of  fo.s.sll  fuel  power  ') 
compete  wTth  nuclear  power  for  an  Indeflnite 
period  .\t  present  there  is  no  commeri  i,il 
process  for  significantly  reducing  the  sui:  ir 
content  of  coal  before  It  is  burned  In  a  power 
plant. 

In  the  process  development  program,  E:-so 
Research,  the  principal  technical  affiliate  f 
the  world-wide  Standard  Oil  Company  (Ne.v 
Jersey),  will  have  prime  resp>onslblllty  '.or 
process  ilevelopment  B  .';.•  W  "aiII  have  prime 
respon.slblUty  for  enclneerlng.  and  intesjra'- 
lug    the  process   int.3   utility   power  systems. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANITA  AND  LOUIS 
PERLMAN 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

op    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15.  1969 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  v  .  ck 
Chicago  paid  tribute  to  two  outstanci:r.i: 
citizens  whose  contributions  to  liuman 
dignity  are  literally  beyond  measure 

They  are  Anita  and  Louis  Perlnian. 

This  very  dedicated  Chicago  husba  !- 
and-wife  team  have  carved  a  reco:ii  ( 
service  to  mankind  that  serves  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us. 

Last  week  B'nai  B'rith,  with  the  ^clv- 
ices  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Foundation  he- 
stowed  upon  these  two  distingui. '..cd 
Americans  the  highly  coveted  B  i.ai 
B'rith  International  President's  Meu.-.l 

In  accepting  this  highly  honored  cit"- 
oration.  Anita  and  Louis  Perlman  j  .;.(d 
a  very  dLstinguished  group  of  hum  :.:- 
tarians  who  had  previously  been  hor.  .id 
in  this  way.  These  Include  Presui-nt 
Harry  S.  Truman.  Philip  M.  Klutziiuic, 
Bernard  Baruch,  Gen.  David  Sa:nof[. 
and  David  Ben  Gurion. 

This  is  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
thLs  distinguished  award  that  two  pcvpie 
have  received  the  F»resldent's  Medal  at 
the  same  time  and  this  in  itself  i  .^ 
measure  of  the  high  esteem  and  li-fp 
respect  that  these  two  marvelous  .\nv:i- 
cans  carved  through  their  humanity  and 
unselfish  effort. 
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I  am  enclosing  in  my  remarks  today 
a  brief  biography  of  this  very  unusual 
but  highly  dedicated  couple.  I  think  we 
can  see  from  the  distinguished  list  of 
Americans  who  participated  in  the  din- 
ner, at  which  this  award  was  bestowed 
in  Chicago's  Palmer  House  on  November 
23  the  high  regard  in  which  the  Perl- 
man's  are  held. 

Mr.  Ray  A.  Kroc,  founder  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  McDonald's  Corp., 
.served  as  general  chairman  of  the  tribute 
10  Anita  and  Louis  Perlman  and  set  the 
tone  in  his  own  remarks  for  the  high 
tribute  paid  these  two  wonderful  people. 

Others  who  iiartlclpated  in  the  pro- 
giam  were: 

Walter  Jacobson,  WBBM-TV  CBS. 

Kileen  Deneen,  coloratura  soprano. 

Rabbi  David  Polish,  Beth  Emet  Syna- 
tiOKue.  Evanston,  111. 

Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  pastor,  the  Peo- 
rle.s  Church. 

David  Blumberg,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  na- 
tional chairman,  B'nai  B'rith  Fund  Rais- 
ing Cabinet. 

Mrs.  Michael  Shapiro,  'Washington, 
DC.  international  president,  B'nai 
B'rith  "Women. 

Jack  J.  Spltzer,  Riverside,  Calif.,  na- 
tional chairman,  BJB.Y.O.  Commission. 

Miss  Amy  Horow^ltz,  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
international  president  of  B'nai  B'rith 
OirLs. 

George  F.  Brummett,  New  York,  N.Y., 
president.  International  Franchise  As- 
saciatlon. 

Hon.  Philip  M.  Klutznlck,  honorary 
president  B'nai  B'rith.,  Former  Ambas- 
s.idor  of  United  States  to  United  Nations. 

Rabbi  Stanley  Rablnowitz,  Adas  Israel 
ronnregation,  'Washington,  D.C. 

The  biography  of  Anita  and  Louis 
rcrlman  follows : 

Who  Is  Deservino  or  Honoe? 

The  Mlshna  says.  "He  who  contributes  to 
the  dignity  of  mankind." 

.\nlta  and  Louis  Perlman  are  a  couple 
V,  hose  blend  of  commitment  and  vision  has 
generated  a  better  quality  to  the  life  of  their 
r  'mmunlty,  their  country,  their  fellow  man. 
F.i'h  has  given  a  lifetime  of  active  service  to 
1  :;ai  B'rith.  Their  philanthropies  and  per- 
.^Jnal  services  are  identified  with  a  wide  range 
.:'  religious,  educational,  civic  and  human 
t'^iatlons  activities,  and  a  host  of  health 
agencies. 

Foremost  Is  their  strong  personal  Identity 
with  youth.  Anita  was  the  founder  of  the 
Bnai  B'rith  Girls  program.  Both  are  members 
(  :  the  National  B.B.Y.O.  Commission.  Anita 
.■-crved  as  International  president  of  B'nai 
B'rith  Women,  is  Vice-chairman  of  the  A.DX. 
National  Commission,  serves  as  national 
chairman  of  "Operation  Stork",  'Vice-presi- 
dent of  Leo  N.  Levi  Hospital.  She  is  also  active 
ill  PTA..  the  National  Safety  Council. 
Brandels  University,  and  serves  on  Sisterhood 
a:id  Temple  boards. 

I.ou  is  a  past  president  of  North  Shore 
I  lice,  chairman  of  Special  Events  Commlt- 
;•.  L  of  the  Youth  Services  of  the  B'nai  B'rith 
foundation  He  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
1  iie  Martin-Brower  Corporation,  a  member  of 
lii-imerous  professional  organizations  In  his 
1  I'iustry.  the  Northwestern  University  Club 
•id  Covenant  Club  of  Illinois. 

Their  hundreds  of  citations,  certificates, 
p'  iques,  autographed  pictures  with  national 
md  international  personalities  Is  a  tribute 
to  their  Involvement  In  great  causes  and 
proerams. 

1'  nal  B'rith  Is  proud  to  present  Its  Inter- 
CXV ^2471— Part  29 
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n&tlonal  President's  Medals  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  L.  Perlman.  They  wlU  receive  these 
rarely  bestowed  medals  which  in  past  years 
have  numbered  among  its  few  recipients: 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  Philip 
M.  Klutznlck,  Bernard  Baruch,  General 
David  Samoff,  David  Ben  Gurion. 


I 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  CHALLENGES 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal 
of  the  Mayo  High  School  in  Rochester, 
Minn.,  addressed  the  student  body  sum- 
marizing the  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties facing  them. 

His  address  was  so  well  rounded  and 
representative  of  the  best  of  American 
education,  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  others  across  the  Nation  may  profit 
from  it 

Those  who  may  be  worried  about  the 
future  of  American  youth  should  take 
courage  when  they  read  his  remarks, 
which  follow: 

Mato  High  School,  1969 — Past,  Present 

AND    PtmjKE 

(By  Ralph  E.  Wright) 

INTRODUCTION 

A  speaker  recently  opened  his  talk  by  ob- 
serving that  he  would  have  to  refer  to  his 
notes  frequently  because  he  could  never  re- 
member who  said  what — for  instance,  was 
it  Will  Rogers  or  Elizabeth  Taylor  who  said, 
"I  never  met  a  man  I  couldn't  like!" 

My  reason  for  using  my  notes  is  different — 
I  simply  have  so  much  to  say  in  a  limited 
time  that  I  can't  permit  myself  to  depart 
from  the  script. 

Today  I  want  us  to  think  about  you  and 
Mayo  High  School — past,  present  and  futtu*. 
Your  relationship  to  the  school — what  we  can 
do  together  to  provide  for  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  all. 

Three  years  ago  In  a  similar  assembly  I 
talked  to  the  student  body  about  our  "new 
school"  problems.  But  now  we  are  beyond 
that  point.  We  are  an  established  school  with 
many  reasons  to  be  proud. 

SCHOOL    PRIDE 

A  listing  of  the  honors  and  awards  accu- 
mulated since  you  finished  your  exams  last 
June  5th  is  amazing.  Here  is  a  sampling: 

1.  Two  state  records  in  track  were  tied, 
and  ovir  team  placed  third  in  the  state,  and 
our  tennis  team  placed  fourth. 

2.  Our  representative  to  Boys'  State  was 
elected  Governor  and  was  also  elected  to 
office  In  Boys'  Nation. 

3.  Plaques  were  received  indicating  that 
our  Science  Club  had  been  designated  the 
best  in  the  state,  and  that  Mr.  Welte  and 
Mr.  Walton  had  been  named  Science  Advisors 
of  the  Year  for  the  state. 

4.  During  the  summer,  Teen  Corps  stu- 
dents from  Mayo  represented  the  school  In 
Appalachla,  on  Indian  reservations,  and  at 
the  State  Hospital. 

5.  At  the  Cheerleaders  Clinic  at  Gustavus 
Adolph.us  our  squad  weis  selected  as  the  best. 

6.  We  have  more  National  Merit  semi- 
finalists   than   any    other   area  school. 

7.  Our  yearbook  has  received  AU-American 
rating. 

And  BO  It  goes.  This  Is  an  Incomplete  list- 
ing, and  I  apologize  for  the  many  unlisted, 
but  these  are  enough  to  point  out  that  we 
all  have  reason  for  pride  in  our  school.  And, 


If  you  need  additional  proof,  look  at  the 
trophy  cases  by  the  cafeteria.  In  fact,  we 
have  a  problem.  Outstanding  accomplish- 
ments have  been  so  commonplace  that  we 
have    difficulty    acknowledging    them    all. 

MEANING    or    COMPREHENSIVE    HIGH    SCHOOL 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  am  hesi- 
tant to  say  much  about  Individual  honors. 
We  are  a  com.prehenslve  American  high 
school  serving  the  southern  half  of  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  rural  and  sub- 
urban areas.  "Comprehensive"  means  that 
we  serve  students  of  all  races,  religions,  so- 
cio-economic levels,  abilities,  and  handi- 
caps. Physically,  the  abllitiee  range  from 
future  Olympic  stars  to  those  in  the  wheel- 
chairs for  whom  a  walk  across  a  room 
may  be  an  unattainable  goal:  from  the  men- 
tally handicapped  to  the  National  Merit  win- 
ner. And,  each  individual,  of  course,  has  his 
own  range  and  combination  of  abilities. 

Each  one  of  you  is  equally  important  and 
has  a  unique  set  of  background,  talents, 
ablUties,  problems,  and  needs.  Since  we  are 
a  comprehensive  high  school,  there  is  no 
hierarchy  of  students,  classes,  or  subjects. 
It  Is  just  as  Important  that  the  business 
student  be  a  good  business  student  as  It  Is 
that  the  math  student  excel  in  his  field,  or 
others  in  their  fields  ...  for  in  this  com- 
plex world  of  spUt-second  timing  and  mu- 
tual interdependence  (typified  by  our  space 
program),  it  may  be  Just  as  important  that 
an  engine  has  been  properly  tuned  by  a 
mechanic  as  it  is  that  the  formula  for  the 
fuel  has  been  calculated  correctly,  or  that 
the  orbit  has  been  computed  accurately.  It 
may  be  Just  as  inxportant  that  a  word  is 
spelled  and  transmitted  properly,  permit- 
ting correct  communication,  as  it  is  that  a 
high  government  official  has  made  the  cor- 
rect decision. 

Communication  through  the  fine  arts 
may  succeed  where  foreign  languages  fail 
or  are  Inadequate.  The  self-discipline,  or 
lack  of  It,  of  a  serviceman  in  Vietnam,  or 
Berlin,  or  Guantanamo,  may  affect  the  lives 
of  all  of  us.  And  Just  learning  how  to  get 
along  with  each  other  may  be  the  most 
Important   and   most   difficult   thing   of   aU. 

INDIVIDtJAL    RESPONSIBIUTT    FOR    EDUCATION 

How  does  all  this  relate  to  you?  Your  pri- 
mary responslblUty  to  self  and  society  Is  to 
attend  school  and  obtain  an  education 
suited  to  your  needs  and  abilities.  What 
you  do.  what  you  learn,  what  you  become 
during  these  formative  years  may  well  de- 
termine not  only  your  own  future  but  they 
may  contribute  to  the  survival  or  destruc- 
tion or  improvement  of  your  way  of  life. 
The  time  is  now  when  our  country  can 
afford  to  waste  any  of  our  predotis  re- 
sources,  the   greatest   of   which   Is   you. 

As  the  school  year  gets  underway  and  you 
look  toward  the  completion  of  this  year  and 
make  plans  for  the  future,  I  hope  that  your 
resolution  will  be  to  do  a  better  Job — to  do 
the  best  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do:  for 
being  the  best  student  that  you  can  be  now  is 
your  primary  task.  "I  will  study  now,  for 
some  day  my  time  will  come,"  said  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  a  youth. 

Extracurricular  activities  are  important, 
too.  We  hope  that  each  one  of  you  can  find 
some  special  interest  or  activity  which  will 
help  you  to  be  a  happier  and  better  person, 
and  through  which  you  can  accomplish 
something  of  value  to  yourself,  your  school, 
and  your  community. 

Recently  I  visited  with  a  college  student 
and,  thinking  of  this  occasion.  I  asked  him 
what  he  would  do  differently  if  he  had  the 
mythical  opportunity  to  do  things  over.  After 
some  thought  he  said,  "I  would  do  less,  but 
those  things  which  I  did  I  would  do  better." 
Are  you  doing  your  best  In  your  studies,  and 
some  extracurricular  area,  or  special  activity 
outside  of  school? 
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IMPORTANCE    Or    PHYSICAL    nTNBSS 

In  President  Kennedy's  inaugural  address, 
he  said.  "  ask  no',  what  your  country  can 

do  for  you  Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country  '  He  provided  an  answer  and  a  need- 
ed example  ui  young  people  in  connection 
with   physical  lltneae 

Your  ifeneratlon  lives  m  an  age  different 
from  any  other  In  the  physical  requirements 
which  It  places  on  you  You  need  to  do  bet- 
ter than  many  members  of  the  present  adult 
generation  who.  caught  in  the  transition 
from  the  demands  of  physical  occupation  to 
the  push-button  age,  have  ended  up  with 
overweight  and  obesity  .la  major  problems 
This  Is  not  only  a  physical  problem  hut  also 
a  moral  paradox  when  half  if  'he  world  l'- 
hungry  and  starving  and  we  consider  over- 
eating and  overweight  a  major  problem  todav 

Opportunities  have  recently  been  expanded 
In  physical  education  intramurals  and 
athletics  for  both  boys  and  girls  Whether 
you  participate  m  any  of  the«e  programs  or 
not.  I  encourage  you  to  make  vour  .>wn 
physical  fitness  an  Important  goal  Your 
physical  body  Is  made  from  the  things  vou 
ear  drink  and  breathe  conditioned  by  your 
care  and  exercise  Dont  short-change  your- 
self, or  thpsfi.  who  win  depend  upon  you 

SCHOOL  spmrr 

I  have  'alked  about  mind  and  body  and 
now  I  would  like  to  talk  about  attitude  and 
school  spirit  What  Is  school  splrlf  As  Mr 
Or->sso  so  adequatelv  pointed  out  In  the 
Homecoming  Assembly  it  Is  the  harmony 
and  enthusiasm  nf  the  student  bodv  You 
cannot  see  It  or  touch  It — yet  It  deflnltely 
exists  as  a  powerful  source  It  is  present  and 
expressed  In  each  player  giving  his  very  best 
to  win  It  Is  m  vou  as  you  urge  vour  teams 
on  with  cheers  It  Is  in  our  students  In  the 
halls,  on  buses  and  In  our  streets  as  you 
represent  the  schools  name  and  reputation 
It  Is  present  when  Special  Education  stu- 
dents daKv  devote  time  to  carefully  per- 
forming school  services  It  Is  In  vour  honest 
effort  to  profit  from  three  vears  .)f  high 
school  It  Is  the  courtesy  and  consideration 
you  show  to  classmates,  teachers,  and  visitors 
It  is  a  careful  observance  to  duty  or  dis- 
charge of  your  obligations  vour  self-respect, 
and  high  esteem  for  vourself  and  vour  school 
It  is  your  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  your  school 

Real  school  spirit  is  shown  by  the  person 
who  sticks  with  his  school  and  Its  ideals 
through  thick  and  thin  Obviously,  there  are 
times  when  it  is  easier  to  show  school  spirit 
than  at  other  times  School  spirit,  like  na- 
tional pride  is  Just  as  important  when  a 
team  is  losing,  if  not  more  so.  than  when  it 
is  winning,  and  at  times  It  may  be  a  decid- 
ing factor 

Winston  Churchill,  m  World  War  Us  dark- 
est days  when  his  country  was  being  badly 
beaten  by  Germany  challenged  the  pride  and 
spirit  of  the  free  world  when  he  said,  'Let 
us  brace  ourselves  to  our  duty  and  so  bear 
ourselves  that  if  the  British  Empire  and  I's 
Commonwealth  last  for  a  thousand  years 
men  will  say    "This  was  our  finest  hour'  ' 

I  know  that  some  of  you  have  been  con- 
cerned about  school  spirit  and  I  appreclat« 
that  concern  because  it  is  an  important  in- 
gredient m  building  .ind  maintamig  school 
spirit  Tom  Theye.  .is  football  captain  told 
the  student  body  something  significant  at  the 
recent  pep  feast  In  addition  to  telling  you 
that  he  was  angry  because  of  what  he 
thought  was  Inadequate  support.  I  think  he 
told  you  indirectly  that  students  need  each 
other  that   Its   important   to   let   each 

other  know  that  you  care  about  what  is  going 
on  at  school  that  cheers  help  all  and 

that  Jeers  help  no  one  but  hurt  everybody 
And  I  think  Hal  Mankln  In  his  sports  column 
pointed  out  'hat  it's  important  that  we  recog- 
nize how  diversified    our  school  U.  and  that 
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we  respect  the  particular  Interests,  or  dls- 
mterests,  of  others 

And  I  would  add  something  that  I  did  not 
really  understand  as  a  high  school  athlete 
that  a  high  schcxil  game  Is  more  than 
the  athletic  squad  -  that  Its  also  cheerlead- 
ers, and  band,  and  drill  team,  and  pep  club 
and  concession  stands,  and  ticket  takers,  and 
program  distributors,  and  PA  announcers, 
and  sports  writers  and  maacots,  and  stu- 
dents, and  family,  and  a  host  of  others  all 
working  together  .\nd  its  that  unity  that 
comes  from  working  together  that  makes 
school  spirit 

Sometimes  we  laugh  and  celebrate  our 
victories  together,  and  sometimes  we  share 
our  sorrows  and  cry  and  ache  together  And, 
as  Hal  pointed  out  football  Isn't  necessarily 
the  most  Important  activity  for  everybody. 
but  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  it  occupies  the 
attention  t.f  more  people  m  the  school  and 
community  at  one  time  than  any  other  facet 
of  our  program 

Sometime  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Albert  Lea.  which  included  the  following  re- 
marks I'm  writing  because  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  and  your  staff  personally  Never  be- 
fore In  any  gymnasium  I  have  broadcast  from, 
have  I  received  such  courteous  and  helpful 
assistance.  I  hope  you  can  somehow  thank 
them  for  me  You  must  be  very  proud  of 
your  school  It  would  have  to  be  one  of  the 
nicest  that  I  have  come  across 

"By  the  way.  you  not  only  have  a  good 
basketball  team,  but  you  must  also  have  one 
of  the  loudest  cheering  sections  Iti  your  stu- 
dent body  It's  good  to  see  such  enthusiasm  " 

NEED    TO    IMPROVE    SCHOOL    DRESS 

Most  people  who  visit  our  school  think 
;hat  the  general  conduct  and  discipline  here 
are  very  good,  and  I  think  so.  too  But  I 
also  think  tliere  are  some  areas  where  we 
can  and  should  improve  and  I  would  like  to 
discuss  these 

Last  spring,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Student  Council,  a  Joint  student-faculty 
committee  drew  up  a  new  set  of  guidelines 
for  student  dress,  which  was  eventually 
adopted  In  case  you've  forgotten,  it  says  In 
part  Each     Mayo    student    is    charged 

with  the  responsibility  to  represent  his 
school  with  pride  It  Is  assumed  that  part  of 
this  responsibility  Is  to  attend  school 
dressed  neatly,  and  to  be  i,'ro(.>med  with 
personal  hygiene  and  safety  in   mind   " 

In  effect,  the  committee  said  that  students 
have  the  niaturlty  to  dress  In  good  taste 
Many  students  have  accepted  this  responsi- 
bility, but  some  have  not 

The  words.  represent  his  school  with 
pride  '  and  "to  attend  school  dressed  neatly.  " 
are  important  parts  of  that  cxle  and  they 
are  significant  If  the  guidelines  are  to  be 
lasting,  all  of  you  need  to  follow  this  code 
responsibly  and  also  exert  your  Influence  to 
see  that  the  extremes  employed  by  s<ome  do 
not  lead  to  the  revocation  of  the  present 
liberal  code  for  all 

Also  for  you  to  consider  is  the  loss  of  pride 
suffered  by  all  when  we  have  to  be  afX)logetlc 
about  the  appearance  of  our  student  body 
Visitors  from  other  Big  9  schools  have  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  "grubby  "  appearance 
of  some  of  our  students  Recently,  one  of 
these,  who  wtis  generally  very  complimen- 
tary of  the  educational  program  and  the 
work  being  done  here,  said  that  he  had  one 
reservation  He  said.  I  noticed  a  number  of 
students  who  don't  seem  to  be  properly 
dressed—  Is  this  a  special  day  of  some  kind?  ' 

I  ask  you  Individually  and  collectively  to 
cooperate  in  representing  yourself,  and  your 
school.  With  pride  And  I  ask  you  to  honestly 
answer  Do  you  raise  or  lower  the  standards 
of   the  school   by   your  dress  and  gnximing? 

We  also  seek  your  suggestion  for  solutions 
to  school  pn)blems  s<5lutlons  which  will 

help  our  students  U:>  grow  in  response  to 
chAllenges  and  oppwrtunltles  presented  in 
the  development  of  school  pride 
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FREER    USE    OT   SCHOOL    RESOCTICES 

Our  faculty  has  a  goal  ...  to  do  every, 
thing  possible  to  open  the  resources  of  the 
school  so  each  student  ha«  the  maximum 
acceas  to  Its  facilities  Study-resource  cen- 
ters have  been  opened  In  several  subject 
area£  to  permit  student  help  In  a  more  in- 
formal setting:  several  departments  have 
permitted  students  use  of  the  facilities  dur- 
ing study  hours;  and  the  Afiella  Program  is 
related,  too 

Whether  you  become  an  Apella  member  or 
not.  all  win  profit  by  a  school  In  which  stu- 
dents are  committing  themselves  to  accept- 
ing responsibilities  for  educational  purposes 
They  are  seeking  freedom  to  demonstrate 
maturity  responsibility,  and  cooperation 
But  every  freedom  has  an  equal  responsi- 
bility Freedom  without  responsibility  is  h- 
cen.se,  leading  to  anarchy 

The  "traditional'  rules  and  modes  oi  i  p- 
eratlon  established  In  the  past  were  designed 
to  protect  the  educational  opportunities  for 
the  greatest  number  of  students  Now  in- 
terested students  are  saying  that  If  some 
of  the  specific  regulations  are  liberalized  to 
permit  more  choices,  they  will  apply  self- 
discipline  and  exhibit  a  maturity  which  will 
permit  themselves  and  others  to  make  bet- 
ter and  fuller  use  of  our  resources  This  Is 
the  kind  of  discipline  that  a  dedicated  stu- 
dent employs  to  break  the  bonds  of  Ignor- 
ance, a  musician  practices  in  order  to  obtain 
better  expression,  and  an  athlete  In  train- 
ing exercises  in  order  that  his  body  -.vill 
function  more  freely 

DEMOCRATIC    BELIEFS    AND    CHALLENGES 

Democracy  is  not  a  bequest  which  can  be 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other It  Is  a  conquest  which  each  gen- 
eration must  undertake  for  Itself  The  chal- 
lenge is  being  passed  to  youl  How  will  v  n 
answer' 

The  American  democratic  traditions  arr 
based  on  Western  civilization  and  its  Oreco- 
Roman.  Hebrew-Christian,  and  other  cul- 
tural roots  and  beliefs  What  are  these  be- 
liefs'' Among  them  are: 

1  Belief  m  the  dignity  and  Importance  of 
each  Individual 

2  The  belief  that  each  person  has  a  pr:vi- 
lege  and  a  responsibility  to  participate  In 
representative  government  and  to  make 
basic  decisions  regarding  his  vocation,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  afflllatlon.  and  personal 
life 

3  The  belief  that  to  prepare  for  this  par- 
ticipation in  government  and  self-direction, 
each  individuals  physical,  mental,  and  spir- 
itual development  and  education  are  im- 
portant responsibilities. 

4  The  belief  that  each  person's  ICeas 
about  the  existence  and  worship  of  God 
should  be  respected 

5  The  belief  that  there  must  be  an  es- 
sential balance  between  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility 

Our  moment  In  history  Is  an  exciting,  chal- 
lenging, and  complex  one  We  are  faced  with 
•he  pjtential  of  plenty  and  the  possibility 
of  total  destruction  Whether  the  wonders 
cf  science  or  Its  terrors  will  predominate  will 
be  determined  by  your  generation 

Three  years  ago  I  said  that  our  challenge 
was  two-fold:  ill  the  promotion  and  exten- 
sion of  the  opp<irtunltles.  rights,  responsi- 
bilities, and  duties  of  freedom  to  all  the 
citizens  of  our  country;  and  (2i  to  meet  the 
threat  of  the  Communist  society  as  it  s'rlves 
to  tear  down  the  Institutions.  Ideas,  and 
Ideals  of  the  free  world 

And  now  I  would  add  a  third  one— i3i  to 
find  a  way  to  meet  the  Immediate  problems 
of  rakrlal  unrest,  poverty,  hunger,  war.  nd 
and  helplessness  without  destroying  and  dis- 
rupting Institutions  which  have  accomp- 
lished so  much  In  our  country  This  challcnee 
has  special  implications  for  schools  where 
students    have    become   actively    Involved   in 
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seeking  solutions  to  national  and  world  prob- 
lems. 

STITDENT  ACTIVISM POSITIVE  OR  DISRtTPTIVE 

Activism  In  extreme  forms  In  the  high 
schools  can  be  disruptive,  or  It  can  bring 
solutions.  It  can  cause  a  breakdown  In  stu- 
dent government.  It  can  feed  distrust  be- 
tween students  and  teachers.  It  can  Inter- 
fere with  classroom  teaching.  It  can  cause 
a  suspicious,  nervous  atmosphere  through- 
out the  school.  It  can  cause  a  community  to 
luse  confidence  in  its  schools.  And  it  can 
be  used  as  a  wedge  for  political  radicals  to 
inlluence  students. 

For.  unfortunately,  activism  is  often  led 
by  student  radicals  with  a  political  purpose. 
Taere  are  student  groups  which  openly  state 
that  their  purpose  Is  revolution;  the  destruc- 
•1  >n  of  our  present  Institutions.  Schools  are 
t»i  be  the  beachhead  for  this  assault. 

They  advocate  that  every  law.  every  moral 
principle,  every  exercise  of  authority  be 
challenged  and  violated,  simply  because  it 
is  there.  Or  because  the  Individual  or  par- 
ticular group  does  not  recognize  the  right 
ot  everyone  to  place  a  limit  on  their  action, 
and  they  believe  that  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  should  In  any  way  limit  their 
freedom  of  decision,  their  freedom  of  action, 
their  freedom  of  choice 

There  Is  validated  evidence  that  there 
are  paid  agitators  to  promote  unrest  on 
c  liege  campuses  and  high  schools  around 
the  country  Their  purpose  appears  to  be  to 
undermine  confidence  In  the  government  and 
all  Institutional  authority. 

But  our  society  is  based  on  a  concept  of 
l.iw  that  necessarily  places  some  restrictions 
on  the  freedoms  of  individuals.  We  cannot 
have  laws  that  protect  us  as  individuals 
without  accepting  limits  on  our  actions.  Law 
and  order  are  essential  to  a  democracy,  and 
I  think  most  students  want  to  be  enrolled 
in  a  well-run  school  where  you  can  devote 
your  attention  to  obtaining  an  education. 
And  while  here  you  ought  not  be  harassed 
bv  people  who  are  only  Interested  In  propa- 
candizing  and  who  are  not  really  Interested 
a"  :.n  In  true  and  constructive  educational 
pxppriences  of  young  people;  who  are  Inter- 
eted  In  convincing  young  people  that  their 
own  extremist  and  sometimes  un-American 
points  of  view  are  the  only  truths. 

But,  what  about  your  right  to  free  ad- 
vcK-.acy?  You  may  advocate  any  minority 
opinion,  any  extremist  point  of  view  you 
want  In  the  classroom.  But  there  will  be 
others  in  that  classroom  to  challenge  you, 
and  It  is  much  more  likely  that  In  this  ex- 
ch:inge  you  will  begin  to  see  the  complexity 
of  a  problem  and  be  more  likely  to  get 
some  glimpse  of  the  truth. 

Activism  In  the  high  schools  can  also  be 
v.iluable.  It  may  make  students  aware  of 
a  world  greater  than  themselves.  It  can  get 
young  people  Involved  In  profound  social 
issues  It  can  provide  a  forum  for  curriculum 
Improvement.  It  ordinarily  demands  a  re- 
evaluation  of  student  government.  And  It 
cin  present  a  working  exercise  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  freedom  and  responsibility. 
What  Is  most  needed  now  is  for  students 
to  place  movements  In  the  hands  of  responsi- 
ble leaders  committed  to  the  democratic 
process  as  well  as  to  the  solution  of  burning 
inequities. 

WHAT     I     HEAR     FROM     STUDENTS 

For  the  youth  of  today  are  raising  ques- 
tions and  are  dissatisfied  with  yesterday's 
answers.  We  adults  who  have  not  seriously 
examined  our  political,  moral,  ethical,  reli- 
gious, and  Intellectual  concepts  since  child- 
hood will  find  our  Ideas  promptly  rejected. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  listened  to  young 
people  and  learned  a  great  deal. 

Youth  today  struggles  with  moral  ques- 
tions of  an  undeclared  war — they  wonder 
about  an  affluent  society  filled  with  pov- 
erty—they know  they  live  in  a  country  where 
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overweight  and  overeating  are  major  prob- 
lems while  half  the  world  goes  hungry.  The 
pill  and  other  medical  developments  raise 
new  questions  in  the  area  of  sex — develop- 
ments in  the  science  of  genetics  raise  ques- 
tions never  before  faced  by  man.  Nuclear  war 
is  often  discussed,  but  seldom  debated. 
Youth  are  restless  and  want  to  meet  modern 
problems  realistically  and  to  be  Involved  on 
an  active  level  in  working  out  solutions;  they 
are  not  satisfied  Just  to  hear  them  discussed 
Ideallstlc&lly. 

They  are  appalled  at  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  and  are  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  a 
Christian  community  which  does  not  react 
against  the  slaughter  of  modern  warfare. 
They  are  concerned  about  the  injustice  In 
our  slums  and  ghettoes,  and  what  seems  to 
be  the  hypocrisy  of  an  adult  society  which 
does  not  live  by  the  standards  to  which  It 
pays  lip  service. 

Many  adults  are  concerned,  too,  but  youth 
are  impatient  and  seek  immediate  answers 
or  actions.  We  deplore  many  of  the  means  of 
protest  which  we  see  being  used — but  rebel- 
ling youth  says,  "How  else  does  one  get  so- 
ciety's attention?" 

Last  year  Dr.  Keller  gave  us  two  examples : 
First,  a  poem  by  an  eight-year  old.  It  is 
entitled,  "Who  Am  I?" 

I  have  many  things  I  want  to  say  but — 
No  one  listens. 

I    have   many   things    I   want    to   do   but — 
No  one  lets  me. 

I  have  many  places  I  want  to  go  but — 
No  one  takes  me. 

And  the  things  I  write 

Are  corrected  but — 
No  one  reads  them. 

Who  am  I? 

And  then  there  is  the  poem,  "Imagine," 
written  by  a  ninth  grader: 

Imagine  tears 
A  mile  wide 

And  a  year  deep 

Imagine  a  chain  of  sorrow 
Linking  past  with  present. 
Present  with  future. 

Imagine  no  one  to  turn 
To. 

Imagine  a  never-ending 

Search  for  love 
And  a  God  that 

May  not  be. 

Imagine  all  the 
Wonderment  and 
Confusion  .  .  . 

Imagine  me. 

I  am  not  pessimistic  about  youth  assum- 
ing a  responsible  role  in  the  schools  and 
community  of  tomorrow,  for  the  majority 
of  them  are  concerned  about  the  problems 
of  society.  They  are  better  Informed  and 
more  dedicated  to  action  programs  than  sim- 
ilar age  groups  before. 

Recently,  in  Rochester,  youth  that  I  know 
have  been  seriously  Involved  in  the  Peace 
Corps  .  .  .  AFS  .  .  .  Flood  fighting  volun- 
teers .   .   .   Ghetto  workers  in  Chicago  .   . 
Teen   Corps   in    Appalachla   and    Minnesota 

.  .  "Y"  volunteers  in  Bogota  .  .  .  and  pro- 
grams concerned  "with  peace,  poverty,  and 
hunger.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Paul  Brown  said  it  this  way : 
On  Homecoming 

I  want  a  cause 

For  which  to  live  and  work. 

A  mission  worth  commitment  .  .  . 

Not  tradition  for  the  sake  of  tradition. 
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Seventeen  is  old  enough  for  many  things: 

Old  enough  to  think;   to  know  what's  right 

and  wrong; 
Old  enough  to  wish  the  nights  you  spend 

awake  were  not 
So  very  long. 

Seventeen  Is 

Old  enough   to  be  yourself,   apart,  and  yet 
to  bear  a  scar  not  yours. 

— Old  enough  to  have  a  heart. 

It's    old    enough    to    have    a    cause    and    not 

give  In; 
Old  enough  to  lose  and 
Old  enough  to  win;  but  sometimes 
Seventeen  is  even  old  enough  to  die. 

Seventeen  is  old  enough  to  wonder  why. 

And  at  last  years  graduation  we  heard 
these  original  thoughts  from  the  Student 
Council  president: 

Impossible  Dreams — Why  Not? 
(By  Gary  Jacobson.  Student  Council  Presi- 
dent, Mayo  High  School,  1968-69) 

Impossible  dreams — Why  not? 

The  young  people  of  today  are  very  ideal- 
istic; 

The  young  people  of  today  dream  of  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow.  A  world  where  nations  do  not 
resort  to  war.  Where  countries  can  settle 
differences  In  peace.  A  world  that  Is  free 
from  poverty  and  suffering.  Where  bltick 
man,  yellow  man,  white  man  work  side  by 
side.  A  world  where  people  are  known  and 
respected  as  Just  that.  People. 

A  conflict  develops,  however.  Many  who 
are  older  and  more  wise  say  that  ideality 
and  practicality  do  not  mix. 

They  say.  "Now,  let's  be  practical.  Do  you 
think  there  will  ever  come  a  time  when 
war  is  no  more?  War  is  as  much  a  part  of 
man  as  is  his  desire  for  survival." 

And 

"Poverty  and  suffering  are  stations  in  life. 
You  will  always  have  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Accept  the  fact  and  live  with  It.  As  for  racial 
equality,  sure.  We  are  all  for  it;  fifty  years 
from  now.  It  takes  time." 

The  young  of  the  world  dream,  impossible 
dreaais,  as  many  say,  but  don't  tell  us  that. 
We  won't  listen. 

As  the  late  Robert  P.  Kennedy  once  said, 
"Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say 
why.  I  dream  things  that  never  were  and 
say.  why  not? 

The  young  people  of  today  dream  dreams 
that  never  were,  impossible  dreams.  And  we 
say,  why  not? 

We  must  devise  ways  to  constructively 
channel  student  idealism  and  desire  to  be 
Involved.  I'm  most  optimistic  about  young 
people  as  a  force  to  change  schools  to  better 
serve  society  and  youths. 

CONCLUSION 

Together  we  can  develop  our  knowledge 
and  skills,  spirit  and  pride,  to  preserve  and 
improve  our  democratic  Institutions  so  that 
today's  "Impossible  Dreams"  can  become  to- 
morrow's realities. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  ACT  AND  THE 
CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


and 

Seventeen 

Just  in  case  you're  wonderlng- 
I'm  seventeen. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent days  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  by  the  President  and  officials 
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of  the  administration,  as  well  aa  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  concerninf?  the  level  of 
fundlnK  required  for  the  vital  activities 
sponsored  under  the  Elementar>-  and 
Secondary  Education  Act 

The  President  has  let  it  be  known  that 
If  the  Congress  decides  to  fund  this  im- 
portant act  at  the  Ifvel  it  has  been 
funded  m  1968  rather  than  the  billion 
dollars  less,  which  he  requested,  the 
President  feels  compelled  to  veto  this 
measure 

Realizing  the  value  of  this  critically 
needed  proKram.  the  Congress  has  seen 
flit,  on  their  own  initiative,  to  add  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  Presidents  request, 
thus  maintaining  what  has  been  defined 
to  be  an  adequate  and  decent  level  of 
funding  for  many  essential  programs 
which   are  currently  ongoing. 

As  one  demonstration  of  the  essential 
nature  of  this  act,  I  requested  a  report 
on  the  utilization  of  funds  provided  by 
this  law  from  the  Cleveland  Public 
School  System  The  following  is  a  com- 
plet«  text- of  the  correspondence  I  re- 
cently received  from  Dr  Paul  Bnggs.  .su- 
perintendent of  the  Cleveland  Public 
School  System  Even  a  cursory  reading  of 
fund  utilization  will  indicate  that  so 
much  of  this  programing  simply  could 
not  be  paid  for  out  of  existing  local 
school  revenues.  These  programs  would 
have  to  cease  to  exist  if  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary-  Education  Act  were  to  be 
cut  batk. 

Among  the  most  illogical  excuses  I 
have  ever  heard  is  to  base  a  derision  of 
such  a  cutback  upon  inflation  In  my  own 
judgment,  administration  requests  for 
billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  aid  in  .^up- 
port  of  the  .supersonic  transport  and 
merchant  marine  and  corporate  tax  re- 
ductions constitute  the  real  inflationary 
threat  Minimum  adequate  funding  for 
elementary-secondar>'  education  can 
only  he  described  as  a  cntical  investment 
in  the  future  of  our  countrvv 

It  :s  vital  that  the  President  join  the 
Congre.ss  in  reorienting  our  national  pri- 
orities to  place  the  solution  of  human 
problems  and  the  meeting  of  human 
needs  before  outritrht  subsidies  to  private 
corporations  which  m  our  free  enterprise 
system  have  many  options  to  fulfill  their 
needs. 

The  letter  from  Dr  Briggs  is  as 
follows: 

Cleveuind  Public  S<  hu<jls, 
rifveland.   Ohio.   December    3,   t9S9 
Hon    Charles  A    V*nix. 

House  of  Repre'ientatives.  Rayburn  Hotise  Of- 
'ice  Building.  Was/iinjCon,  D  C 

Dear  fnNGRE  sman"  V'a.vik  In  response  'o 
vour  r'»c«'n;  r^ciuest  for  a  report  cm  the  \arl- 
ixxs  Cleveland  school  progranna  provided  by 
:he  Eelemen»ary  and  Secondary  Educatlou 
.\c;.  I  would  like  to  report  tiie  following 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

TITLE    I 

1  C^i/rf  deiflopment  project  -involves 
2.000  high  puverty  area  pre-klndergarteu  chil- 
dren- i.-i  a  unique  ed'icatlonal  experience  de- 
signed to  bridge  ciUural  ditTerences;  and  In- 
crease the  child  s  readlne.ss  to  enter  kinder- 
garten successfully 

2  Ciildren-in-instUutium  p'-oject  —In- 
volves approximately  600  students  per  semes- 
ter—U  designed  to  provide  an  enriched 
educational  program  for  children  ages  5  to  18 
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who  have  been  a-snlgned  to  various  realdentlal 

lristllutlon.s 

,1  Diagnostic  rrtidtng  prnlrct  serves  a 
total  of  600  public  and  non-public  sludenla 
from  grade.s  4  5  and  fi  from  high  poverty 
area-s  r.f  Cleveland  Is  designed  to  provide 
specialized  In-depth  .service  to  pupll.s  evi- 
dencing multiple  and  complex  reading  dlfll- 
cilues   in  the   upper  elementary  grade.s 

4  f^ngliifi -as-ri-^fi;>nd  din^ua^e  —  InvoU'es 
-iiX)  pre-schofil  through  sixth  grade  students 
from  poverty  area.s  (  f  Cleveland  —Is  geared 
'f)  meet  the  language  educational,  social 
and  ciiUural  need  of  each  second  language" 
student  enrolled  In  the  clasB 

r>  Jnb  development  prnject  nerves  ap- 
t)ro'(lmately  1400  to  1500  seniors  per  year 
f.-i>ni  high  povertv  areaa  of  Cleveland — otTers 
:nner-cltv  high  sch'X)!  students  who  are  not 
planning  Immediate  college  entry,  practical 
guidance  and  a.ssistance  In  finding  gainful 
fiU-tlme  emplDvment  upon  graduation 

ti  Kindergarten  ennchment  project  — In- 
volves 4  000  children  per  year  five  years  of 
age  from  high  poverty  areas  of  Cleveland — Is 
a  ciMiperatlve  effort  of  teachers  parents  and 
children  de.slgned  to  provide  additional  ex- 
periences bevi'nd  the  rcgtilar  curriculum. 
wMh  pe<iple  p!a<'e.s  and  materials  which  will 
Increase  the  disadvantaged  child  s  chances 
for  success  m  the  primary  grades 

7  T'le  learning  .'uNirafoncs  project  -  In- 
volves 210  selected  tenth  grade  students  from 
senior  high  scho«->ls  in  high  poverty  areas 
of  Cleveland — utilizes  emplovment-orlented 
laboratory  experiences  to  Improve  learning 
skills  and  attltude.s 

8  Pre-pnrriary  project  -  .serves  approxi- 
mately 140  elementarv  schixU  children  ages 
S  to  7  from  high  poverty  areas  of  Cleveland — 
provides  young  children  with  experiences 
•hat  Will  aid  them  In  developing  the  social 
and  learning  readiness  necessary  for  admls- 
■•lon  into  an  appropriate  schtKjl  program 

':>  Production  irork'itKtp  project  — Involves 
ItJO  selected  ninth  grade  students  from  Junior 
high  schools  in  high  {K)vertv  areas  of  Cleve- 
land— combines  l;iboratorv  experience  with 
the  Instruction  program  for  a  learning  envi- 
ronment uniquely  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
Inner-clty  children 

10  Reading  irnprot  ement  project  serves 
1  200  t<j  1,500  public  and  non-public  students 
In  grades  1  2  and  3  from  high  poverty  areas 
of  Cleveland  —  Is  a  program  designed  to  sup- 
port children's  re>ading  success  In  the  pri- 
mary grades  It  Is  viewed  ns  a  corrective 
program  geared  to  prevent  reading  failure 

11  Rernrdtal  mithcmatics  project — In- 
volves 2.000  elementary  .students  from  high 
poverty  areas  of  Cleveland  —is  designed  to 
up>grade  children  who  have  severe  difflculiles 
in  mathematics  by  providing  dally  successful 
learning  experience 

12  Rendent  tutor  project — Involves  3,500 
to  5  OOu  students  from  high  poverty  areas  of 
Cleveland — employs  tutors  to  worU  on 
regular  schedule  to  reinforce  learning  and 
strengthen  b;i8lc  skills  of  selected  pupils  and 
to  assist  these  students  In  improving  their 
self  image 

13  SuTnmer  echoed  project  —serves  approx- 
imately 20,000  to  25  000  children  per  summer 
from  elementary  and  seroridary  .schools  In 
high  p<iverty  areas  of  Cleveland — Is  Intended 
to  provide  a  variety  of  educational  and  social 
experlen-es  to  enrich  the  backgrounds  of  edu- 
cationally dl.-" advantaged  children 

14  Transition  protect  — Involves  approxi- 
mately 1  200  selected  seventh  grade  students 
from  Junior  high  schools  In  high  poverty 
.ireas  'if  Cleveland — enables  participating 
seventh-grade  pupils  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment into  the  secondary  r.chool  aided  by  spe- 
cial supportive  .services  and  an  adapted  en- 
riched curriculum 

It  Is  Important  that  we  have  full  funding 
of  the  E  S  E  A  legislation  If  we  are  going  to 
go  ahead  with  the  very   important   projects 
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that  have  previously  been  Inaugurated  'I  lie 
Cleveland  Public  Schools  could  not  have  sur- 
vived without  the  kind  of  federal  asslsUince 
that  we  have  enjoyed  the  last  few  years  The 
problems  of  urban  eduoatlon  have  not  yet 
been  solved  Tills  Is  no  time  to  talk  about 
cutting  educational  funding  for  Inner-city 
children.  Your  understanding,  help  and  as- 
.sistance  is  sincerely  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  W  Briggs 


UNO   SUPPORTS   STATES   RIGHTS - 
VOTES   ALL  STATES  AS   EQUAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15.  1969 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  19r.7  I 
pointed  out  tlie  ridiculous  double  stand- 
ard of  the  United  Nations  Organization 
in  calling  for  "one-man,  one-vote"  cciual- 
ity  in  the  internal  affairs  of  its  members 
while  making  its  own  voting  bjdy.  the 
General  Assembly,  more  and  more  un- 
representative   of    the    people    of    the 

world CONCHESSIONAL      RUCORD,     VOlUITie 

113.part  3.  page3313. 

Today  nations  with  a  population  total- 
ing le-ss  than  that  of  the  United  Stale-— 
which  has  only  one  vote — comprise  over 
51  percent  of  the  General  Assembly.  ;,nd 
control  its  actions.  Not  only  do  we  pay 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  programs 
of  the  UNO,  but  we  also  outnumber  the 
total  population  represented  by  the  iia- 
Jonty  of  the  delegates  who  are  spentling 
our  money  and  making  our  foieun 
policy. 

Since  my  remarks  In  1967,  four  new 
mlnistates  have  been  accorded  full  mem- 
bership in  the  organization.  I  list  them 
and  their  respective  populations  a-  fol- 
lows: Mauritis.  774.000:  South  Yemen. 
1,500  000:  Swaziland,  385,000:  and  Equa- 
torial Africa,  343.589. 

The  most  recent  action  taken  to  cx- 
ag-^erate  this  inequity  is  the  announce- 
ment that  the  trusteeship  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  has  approved  the 
admi.^sion  It  full  mcmbersliip  of  anoi,:er 
25  niicro.scopic  territories  with  equal  •.  :- 
ing  status  in  each  case  to  that  o'.  the 
United  States,  a  nation  of  200  tr.iihon 
people,  and  capable  of  the  recent  Apoilo 
operiitions. 

One  of  these  so-called  nations  1  .-  a 
total  population — men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren— of  le.ss  than  100.  yet  its  vote  h.as 
the  same  value  as  ours.  We  have  public 
housing  in  Wa.shingtnn  which  contains 
more  people  than  that  in  one  ving. 
Something  is  badly  out  of  balance.  ..nd 
the  situation  is  not  improving. 

So  that  the  absurdity  of  the  latest  new 
members  can  be  better  appreciated  by 
our  colleagues.  I  include  in  my  remarks  a 
list  of  several,  together  with  their  p",iu- 
lations:  Pitcairn  Island.  90;  Ant:i;ua, 
61.664:  Dominica,  68,501:  Grenada, 
91.967;  Nevis  Anguilla,  59,476;  St.  Lui  la. 
lin.142:  and  St  Vincent.  88,451. 

And  this  IS  the  organization  \v:uh 
cries  bitter  tears  about  civilized  "miniir- 
ity  rule"  in  Rhodesia,  and  pulls  the  (  o- 
nomic;  sanction  strings  which  cause  the 
United     States     to     obediently     .r.imp 
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through  hoops.  Wait  until  the  Indians  on 
Alcatraz  Island  are  granted  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  Organization — 
with  full  voting  rights. 

Unless  the  Congress  opens  its  eyes  and 
recognizes  the  absolute  incongniity  of 
this  malapportionment,  then  takes  ac- 
tion to  repeal  our  erroneous  UNO  Partic- 
ipation Act,  it  seems  that  the  only  relief 
available  to  the  hard-pressed  American 
taxpayer  is  in  the  nature  of  a  taxpayers' 
suit  to  prevent  the  squandering  of  our 
tax  moneys  for  the  funding  of  a  minor- 
ity-controlled organization  dictating  our 
foreign  policy  contrary  to  our  national 
interests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  my  remarks 
pertinent  newscllppings  and  State  De- 
p.irtment  correspondence: 

I  From  the  Reuters,  Nov.  13,  1960] 
C  N  MEMBERSHn*  Possiblb:  Sizk  No  Bak  to 
Nationhood 
INFTED  Nations. — The  General  Assembly's 
Trusteeship  Committee  rejected  a  British 
attempt  Friday  to  exclude  six  of  Its  Carlb- 
bian  dependencies  from  a  resolution  saying 
t!,ey  and  19  other  small  territories  are  en- 
tiMod  to  Independence  without  delays  be- 
i-  iUse  of  their  size. 

Only  19  countries  Joined  Britain  In  voting 
t,)  delete  the  names  of  Antigua,  Dominica, 
Cri'nada,  St.  Christopher,  Nevls-Angullla,  St. 
1  Ola  and  St.  Vincent  from  a  list  or  25  small 
t-  rritorles. 

nie  committee  went  on  to  approve  a  reso- 
h.iicin  expressing  the  conviction  that  ques- 
tions of  territorial  size,  geographical  isola- 
tl.>n  and  limited  resources  should  In  no  way 
di  liy  the  granting  of  self-determination  and 
1:, dependence  to  the  25  terrttortes. 

r  also  urged  the  administering  powers 
ci  I'.-prned  to  reconsider  their  attitude  of  re- 
{uMiig  to  permit  U.N.  fact-finding  missions 
t.   visit  these  lands. 

I'he  committee's  action,  which  is  expected 
t<i  be  endorsed  by  the  assembly  In  plenary 
.ses-sion.  established  the  U.N.  principle  that 
even  such  a  small  country  as  Pltcalrn  Island, 
with  fewer  than  100  persons,  could  attain 
nationhood,  and,  theoretically,  obtain  TJ.N. 
membership  as  the  equal  in  voting  rights  to 
tne  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Reafflrmlng  faith  In  fundamental  human 
rights; 

Establishing  conditions  under  which  Jus- 
tice and  reject  for  law  can  be  maintained; 

Promoting  social  progress  and  better  stand- 
ards of  life  In  larger  freedom; 

Practicing  tolerance  and  living  In  peace 
with  one  another  as  good  neighbors; 

Uniting  to  maintain  International  peace 
and  security; 

Employing  International  machinery  for  the 
promotion  of  the  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  all  peoples. 

I  believe  that  these  Ideals  continue  to  be 
the  heart  of  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely. 

Francis  W.  Carpenter. 
Special  Assistant.  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

Washington. 
Message  to  Employees  of  the  Department 
or  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  on  the 
Occasion  of  United  Nations  Day.  Octo- 
ber 24,  1966 

United  Nations  Day  holds  special  slgnlfl- 
canoe  this  year.  The  UN  Is  celebrating  Its 
twentieth  anniversary,  and  1965  was  desig- 
nated as  International  Cooperation  Year  by 
the  UN  General  Assembly. 

The  United  States  played  a  leading  role  In 
drafting  the  Charter.  We  have  worked  un- 
ceasingly with  other  members  to  uphold  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  that  great  commit- 
ment. We  have  supported  UN  actions  for 
making  and  keeping  peace  and  establishing 
the  rule  of  law.  We  have  supported  or  Initi- 
ated many  of  Its  most  constructive  programs. 
In  the  quest  for  i>eace,  in  the  search  for 
progress,  the  United  Nations — despite  some 
disappointments  and  setbacks — has  served  us 
well.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it.  We  intend 
to  persist  In  our  efforts  to  make  the  UN 
stronger  and  still  more  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  tasks  of  an  effective  International 
organization. 

I  hop)e  each  employee  will  reread  the 
United  Nations  Chsirter.  It  encompasses  the 
same  great  ideals  that  are  the  backbone  of 
our  democracy  and  the  heart  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Dean  Rusk. 


(From  the  Washington,  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Dec.  11,  1969] 

Nixon  Procumma  Rights  Week 

President  Nixon  has  called  on  America  to 
at  so  as  to  provide  an  example  "that  will 
p  int  the  way  In  the  struggle  to  promote 
respect  for  human  right*  throughout  the 
world." 

He  did  so  In  a  proclamation  yesterday 
dcsitrnatlng  yesterday  as  Human  Rights  Day 
a:.d  next  Monday  as  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  and 
:l.e  week  from  yesterday  through  next 
Wednesday  as  Htiman  Rights  Week. 

The  proclamation  urged  Americans  to  ob- 
serve the  week  "to  the  end  that  we  may  rc- 
dedicate  ourselves  as  a  united  people  to  the 
task  of  assuring  to  every  person — regardless 
of  h'.s  race.  sex.  creed,  color,  or  place  of  na- 
tional origin — the  full  enjoyment  of  his  baelo 
human  rights." 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  1, 1969. 
Mr   James  M.  Stewart 
Fal'itine.ni. 

Df.AR  Mr.  Stewart:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
le'ter  of  November  16th  to  Secretary  Rogers. 
T!;e  great  Ideals  encompassed  In  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  are  set  out  moet 
cogently  In  the  Preamble.  They  may  be  para- 
phrased as  follows; 

^iavlng  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war; 


COLUMN  SCORES  SMALL  DIVIDEND 
OP  U.S.  BONDS  COMPARED  TO 
THOSE  OF  CANADA  AND  GREAT 
BRITAIN 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sylvia 
Porter,  the  renowned  economist  and 
writer,  recently  penned  a  column  which 
appeared  In  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

Miss  Porter  discusses  the  very  poor 
comparison  between  the  dividends 
earned  on  U.S.  Goverqpient  savings 
bonds  as  compared  to  those  offered  by 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Canada. 

Even  with  the  proposed  increase  to  5 
percent,  the  American  product  falls  woe- 
fully short  of  its  sister  coimtries'  bonds. 

Miss  Porter  interprets  this  fact  as  a 
lack  of  concern  for  the  small  saver,  the 
man  who  gets  a  $25  or  $50  bond  regu- 
larly taken  out  of  his  paychecks. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  enter 
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Miss  Porter's  column  into  the  R«cord 
and  ask  that  my  colleagues  take  into 
consideration  the  point  of  Miss  Porter's 
words.  And  I  add  my  voice  to  the  Idea 
that  a  man  or  woman  who  has  shown 
faith  in  his  country  by  buying  its  savings 
bonds  should  be  the  recipient  of  a  greater 
dividend  than  is  currently  offered  for  his 
investment. 

The  article  follows: 
Your  Money's  Worth:  An  Indignant  Olancs 
At  Low  U.S.  Bond  Rates 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
If  you  were  a  small  Investor  In  Canada  to- 
day, you  could  buy  a  new  issue  of  Canada 
savings  bonds  paying  you  7  per  cent  for  the 
first  year.  8  per  cent  for  each  of  the  next  two 
years,  8 '4  per  cent  for  each  of  the  last  six 
years.  If  you  hold  the  bonds  to  maturity  In 
nine  years  and  didn't  cash  the  Interest  cou- 
pons as  they  came  due.  you  would  get  a 
bonus  payment  which  along  with  your  ac- 
crued Interest  would  DOUBLE  your  original 
Investment  In  the  nine  years.  You  could  buy 
the  bonds  in  denominations  as  low  as  $50 
up  to  a  limit  of  $25,000.  Of  course,  you  could 
cash  in  your  bonds  at  any  time  for  Uielr  full 
face  value  plus  earned  interest. 

If  you  were  a  small  Investor  In  England  to- 
day, you  also  could  buy  a  new  series  of  sav- 
ings bonds  via  payroll  deductions  which 
would  pay  you  the  equivalent  of  a  tax-free 
7  per  cent  for  five  years  or  7'^  per  cent  for 
seven  years — a  return  which  the  London 
Economist  says  Is  "not  to  be  sniffed  at." 

You  could  get  all  sorts  of  bonus  deals  to 
encourage  you  to  hold  your  bonds  to  maturity 
plus  safety,  plus  the  advantage  of  systema- 
tic savings,  etc. 

But  If  you  are  what  you  are — a  small  saver 
In  the  United  States  buying  U.S.  savings 
bonds  via  payroll  deductions — you  can  get 
4 '4  per  cent  but  only  If  you  hold  the  bonds 
to  maturity  In  seven  years;  you  get  much 
less  if  you  cash  In  before  maturity. 

And  while  Congress  eventually  will  get 
around  to  raising  this  rate  to  5  per  cent  by 
shortening  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  to  five 
years  and  10  months,  the  new  high  rate  stUl 
"will  be  less  than  1969's  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  new  5  per  cent  rate  will,  In  blunt 
summary,  be  disgracefully  belated,  with  what 
the  Treasury  is  paying  sophisticated  buyers 
of  its  marketable  securities  (8  per  cent  on 
a  short -term  I.O.U.  last  month). 

The  rate  will  be  blatantly  unfair  to  the 
Innocent  saver  In  this  era  of  steep  Interest 
rates  and  galloping  Inflation. 

Ifs  getting  tougher  and  tougher  to  defend 
this  administration's  attitude  toward  the 
small  saver  In  his  land. 

I  don't  want  to  undercut  this  program,  for 
It's  fundamentally  too  good  to  deserve  this 
treatment.  I  don't  want  to  risk  spurrtng  a 
mass  cash-In  of  the  $52  million  of  savings 
bonds  held  by  10.300.000-plus  Americana  to- 
day, for  I  understand  the  Inflationary  dan- 
gers inherent  In  this. 

Nevertheless,  when  I  study  what  Canada 
and  Britain  are  offering  their  savers,  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  own  government. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Is  paying  the  small  saver 
of  this  country  less  Interest  than  any  other 
nation  In  the  entire  world.  It  Is  openly  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  small  saver's  apathy 
while  paying  more  sophisticated  Inveetors 
what  the  market  demands. 

The  Treasury  (with  the  help  of  Congreae) 
Is  severely  damaging  one  of  the  greatest  sav- 
ings program  ever  devised.  Savings  bond 
sales  have  lagged  behind  cash-Ins  for  the 
past  11  months;  while  Treasury  officials  pay 
lip  service  to  the  program.  I  can't  help  won- 
dering whether  they  give  a  damn. 

The  debt  managers  of  this  administration 
are  showing  a  shocking  lack  of  Imagination 
and  boldness. 
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If  Incentives  Are  essential  to  encourage 
people  to  save  via  btmds  lii  tnis  era  why  not 
give  them^  IT  Canada  and  England  can  offer 
txinus  rewards  to  long-term  investors,  why 
can't  we' 

If  other  major  countries  try  to  pay  the 
little  fellow  enough  Interest  to  keep  him  at 
least  even  with  rising  living  costs,  how  dare 
•  )ur  ifovernment  pay  a  negative  rate  of  re- 
turn' 


RAV  LAPIN— A  GOOD  RECORD 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

'F    CA1.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  15.  1969 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  goal  of  an  administration 
should  be  efficiency  For  this  reason. 
Government  constantly  looks  to  the  field 
of  business  for  men  who  have  proven 
professional  competence  to  head  bureaus 
and  agencies.  Usually,  these  men  come 
to  Washu^^ton  at  ^reai  personal  ar.d 
monetary  sacnflce 

Such  is  the  case  of  Raymond  Lapln, 
Director  of  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  After  proving  professional 
competence  In  the  private  sector.  Mr. 
Lapin  was  asked  to  head  Fannie  Mae  " 
In  1966  he  brought  his  experience  and 
knowledge  to  this  agency  and  immedi- 
ately won  praise  from  the  housing  in- 
dustry 

On  November  26,  President  Nixon 
acted  Lo  remove  him  from  oEBce  for 
good  cause  '  Mr  Lapins  political  affili- 
ation IS  cued  as  the  good  cause  '  The 
question  is.  should  we  allow  the  spoils 
system"  to  take  precedence  over  effi- 
ciency and  competence'  Why  should  the 
public  sufTer  simply  because  a  man  has 
one  political  registry  or  another' 

Today  housing  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  the  administra- 
tion Interest  rates  are  too  high — hous- 
ing starts  are  off  "Fannie  Mae,"  by  mak- 
ing money  available  for  housing  at  a 
more  reasonable  price,  where  otherw  ise  It 
siiould  be  too  high,  has  been  a  success. 

The  administration  .-.hould  be  more 
concerned  about  housing  and  less  con- 
cerned about  rewarding  Its  friends 

The  administration,  a  .^trong  advocate 
of  a  prominent  saying  in  the  18th  Cen- 
tury—  "to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils" — 
has  put  aside  the  public  Interest  In  an 
effort  to  reward  those  who  happen  to  be 
friends  of  the  party 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  find 
much  insight  m  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Decem- 
ber 12.  1969.  which  gives  an  interesting 
summation  of  the  case  as  It  stands  to- 
day 

The  article  folLows: 

LaPI.N  3       F.^NNlE    M.\E    .\>TAI«" 

(By   Mary  McOrory  i 

Raymond  H  Lapm  says  he  wtl!  have  to  be 
rarrled  away  from  Fannie  Mae  But  this  is. 
being  Washington,  not  a  love  story  but  a 
power  struggle.  t>ecause  Fannie  Mae  13  a 
rr.'  >r'.gage  association  and  Lapln  was  president 
lud  flirector  until  peremptorily  tired  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  Nov   26 

Lapin,  a  tail,  balding,  sober-sided  Callfor- 
nlan,  thinks  he  has  done  well  by  Fancle  Mae. 
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He  has  certainly  put  her  name  In  lights  In 
the  financial  world  and  won  rave  notices 
from  the  financial  press  and  perhaps  praise 
uf  a  sort  from  Oeorge  Romney.  Secretary  of 
Hou.slng  and  Urban  Development,  which 
was  nnce  Faniile  Mae's  supervisor  and  now 
her  principal  client 

Lapln  looks  and  sounds  like  the  kind  of 
man  Republicans  are  always  looking  for  U> 
head  large  organizations  He  has  presided 
over  Fannie  Mae  s  transformation  from  gov- 
ernment agency  M  private  enterprise  which 
Is  In  keeping  with  Republican  philosophy 
about  business  efficiency 

PAYS    TAXCa    NOW 

Under  Ldipln's  Ulrecllon.  Fannie  Mae, 
which  has  doubled  the  purchases  of  mort- 
gages for  the  Federal  Housing  .\dmlnlstra- 
tlon  and  the  Veterans  Administration,  Is 
being  taken  over  by  private  stockholders,  and 
pay  taxes  like  any  corporation 

But  Lapln  is  a  Democrat,  and  thus,  it 
would  seem,  undeserving  of  a  post  which  will 
pay.  when  the  transition  Is  complete,  some- 
thing like  $85  000  a  year 

Lapln,  however  has  no  Intention  of  going 
quietly  He  doesn  t  need  the  money,  but  he 
thinks  the  real  purpose  of  sacking  him  was 
to  return  Fannie  .Mae  to  the  clutches  of  HUD 

To  save  her  from  what  he  considers  this 
evil  fate  Lapm  has  gone  to  court  and  is 
>ulng  Richard  Nixon,  among  others  to  keep 
his  Job 

The  White  House  Is  mildly  disconcerted  by 
Lapln  s  unexpected  .show  i)f  furce  Thev  say 
he  Is  not  only  a  Democrat,  but  he  Is  a  gung- 
ho  Democrat  who  has  lobbied  for  the  re- 
election of  a  I3emocratlc  congressman.  Rich- 
ard Hanna  uf  California  Lapm  was  appointed 
bv  former  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  In 
196a 

Lapln  admits  he  wTote  24  letters  to  friends 
in  the  mortgage  banking  and  savings  and 
loan  Industries  s.iliciting  their  contributions 
for  a  fund-raising  dinner  for  the  congress- 
.man,  which  was  held  recently  In  Washing- 
ton, 

CALLED     A    CLMICAL    ERROR 

But.  he  says,  he  wrote  the  letters  on  his 
personal  stationery  not  Fannie  Mae's,  and 
It  was  a  clerical  error  that  the  letters  went 
out  m  Fannie  .Mae  envelopes 

Besides,  he  said,  since  Fannie  Mae  is  now 
a  private  organization,  his  Job  no  longer 
comes  under  'he  Ha'ch  .^ct  The  dinner,  he 
says  was  heavily  attended  by  Republicans. 
who  also  appreciate  Hanna  s  stalwart  efforts 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  home  financing. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  board  of  directors 
vr'ted  a  new  board  chairman  for  Fannie  Mae, 
under  deputy  secretary  wf  HUD  named  Wll- 
lian  B  Rfs.s  Alio  Lapin  says  does  i;ot  really 
love  or  understand  Fannie  Mae  as  he  does. 
Ross  win  keep  the  president's  seat  warm  un- 
'.!  Nlxon  finds  a  deserving  Republican  to  take 
.;er  before  next  May,  when  tiie  hiial  stage 
f  Fannie  .Maes  privatization  '  could  be  ac- 
•  •'■mplished 

Life  for  Lapin  l.s  lonely  these  days  Ross, 
who  Is  supposed  to  be  running  the  associa- 
tion, has  taken  over  the  board  rofim  next  to 
Lapin's  office  Staff  members  who  have  no 
Idea  how  it  i>  all  going  to  come  out.  nerv- 
ously ask  Lapiu  if  he  thinks  he  will  be  locked 
out  He  doesn't  see  how  the  government  can 
keep  him  off  private  property 

DOESN  T    GET    HIS    .MAIL 

He  doesn't  get  his  mall  any  more  The 
general  counsel  c>f  HUD,  Sherman  Unger, 
whom  Lapln  regards  as  his  real  enemy,  has 
given  orders  that  all  business  letters  be  kept 
from  him 

Some  efforts  are  being  made  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  try  to  keep  Lapin  and  Fannie  Mae 
t.igether  Sen  .Man  Cranston,  D-Callf  ,  ac- 
companied his  friend  and  constituent  to  a 
meeting  with  HUD  undersecretary  Richard 
Van  Dusen,  where  Lapln  was  told  he  could 
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go  w{ih  praise  if  he  went  right  away  Grans- 
ton  thinks  bureaucratic  jealousy  has  added 
to  Lapln  8  problems. 

Fannie  .Mae  lb  the  only  success  In  ti.e 
housing  field,"  says  Cranston  '  Oeorge 
Romney  wants  to  take  credit  for  It  And  of 
course  It's  too  good  a  Job  for  a  Democrat." 

Lapln  thinks  he  can  litigate  against  the 
President  and  the  board  of  directors  ;  r 
several  months  yet  He  thinks  the  law  guar- 
anteed his  appointment  until  Fannie  May 
was  entirely  free  of  government  control  He 
thinks  that  Justice  Is,  too.  And  If  he  cant 
keep  his  Job.  he  hopes  he  can  at  least  kocp 
Fannie  Mae  on  the  road  to  freedom  from 
government   control 


RICHARD  ORR  HONORED  FOR  DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE  TO  AMER- 
ICAN   AGRICULTURE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

LN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T;s 
Mondav.  December  15.  1969 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  the  very  distinguished  and 
highly  respected  farm  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  was  honored  by  the  News- 
paper Farm  Editors  of  America  for 
distinguished  service  to  American  agri- 
culture. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  who  have  read  M- 
Orr's  article  about  American  farir.me 
will  applaud  the  great  honor  paid  him 
by   his   fellow   agriculture   editors 

Agriculture  continues  to  be  America's 
largest  single  industry  and  provides  mc^e 
jobs  directly  and  indirectly  than  any 
other  industry  of  our  Nation, 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  Oir's 
very  knowledgeable  articles  about  ih:.s 
very  important  aspect  of  our  society 
has  been  properly  recognized. 

The  article  of  his  citation,  which  ap- 
peared   m    the    Chicago    Tribune,    fol- 
lows : 
Tribcne  Farm  EorroR  Honored  for  Services 

Richard  Orr.  The  Tribune's  farm  eilitor. 
was  given  an  award  for  distinguished  service 
to  .■Vinencan  agriculture  thru  newspaper 
Journalism  yesterday  at  the  annual  ri^ett- 
Ing  of  the  Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of 
America  at  the  Sheraton -Blackstone  hotel 

Orr  received  a  sliver  trophy  and  s5U'J 
presented  by  Donaid  D  Maze  on  behalf  uf 
the  Charles  Pfizer  &  Co,,  Inc  .  of  New  York, 
a  pharmaceutical  firm  Donald  D  Maze, 
manager  of  the  Mrm's  east-central  region, 
presented  the  award 

Donald  Muhm.  farm  editor  of  the  Des 
.Moines  Reglster-Lrlbutie  was  named  -.jbJ 
farm  editor  of  the  year  at  the  same  meet- 
ing He  received  $500  from  the  Nation.il 
Plant  Food  Institute  and  the  Newspaper 
Farm    Editors    of    America 

Orr  was  a  national  winner,  selected  by 
a  panel  of  Judges  from  10  finalists.  The  !l- 
nallsts  were  selected  by  balloting  by  *.50t) 
person  related  to  a  farm  JcurnaUsm 

In  August,  Orr  won  an  "Oscar"  in  agricul- 
ture presente  dby  the  De  Kalb  AgResearch 
Inc.  De  Kalb.  "iie  of  the  nation's  leati.ug 
priKlucers  of  hybrid  seeds. 

.Muhm  .ilso  was  elected  president  of  tl'.e 
farm  editors  group  during  the  meeting  S. 
.\rchle  Holdrldge.  farm  editor  for  the  Hart- 
ford. Conn  ,  Courant  was  elected  first  vice- 
president;  and  Glenn  Cunningham,  formerly 
of  the  Register-Tribune,  was  reelected  secre- 
t.iry-Treasurer  Four  regional  vice  presi- 
Uems  also  were  elected 
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THIS  AREA  "NUTTIEST" 
COUNTRY 


IN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent 
the  20th  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
.sylvania,  an  honor  and  privilege  of  which 
I  am  most  proud.  It  is  an  area  embracing 
three  cities — McKeesport,  Duquesne,  and 
Clairton — and  a  number  of  residential 
niunlclpalities. 

Each  of  the  cities  has  Its  Individual 
claim,  or  claims,  to  fame.  McKeesport  is 
the  "Tube  City"  because  Its  sprawling 
steel  plant  produces  a  product  tised 
throughout  the  world;  Duquesne  is  the 
Steel  City"  because  Its  steelmaking  abil- 
ity is  paced  by  one  of  the  first  basic 
oxygen  furnaces  in  the  State;  Clairton 
boasts  the  largest  coke-producing  plant 
in  the  world  and  also  is  known  as  "the 
City  of  Prayer"  because  of  its  fight  to 
restore  prayer  to  public  schools. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  the 
20th  District  is  known  throughout  the 
Nation  but  I  recently  learned  of  another 
distinction  held  by  this  area.  We  are,  to 
u.se  the  vernacular,  nuts  about  nuts. 

Let  me  quickly  explain.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
possess  a  sense  of  humor  and  rapier  wit 
which  I  highly  respect,  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to  our  consumption  of  the  food- 
.•-tuff  and  not  to  certain  individuals  whose 
actions  lead  one  to  question  the  content 
of  their  cranial  cavity. 

The  McKeesport  area,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  is  the  second  largest  consumer  of 
walnuts  In  the  Nation.  It  is  led  in  this 
distinction  only  by  Butte,  Mont.,  accord- 
ing to  a  representative  of  the  California 
walnut  growers.  This  information  was 
discovered  by  a  woman  newspaper  re- 
porter. Mary  McKee,  who  writes  for  the 
Daily  News  in  McKeesport. 

However,  as  President  Nixon  has 
learned  from  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity's football  team,  Pennsylvanians  do 
not  take  kindly  to  playing  second  fiddle 
to  anyone  in  anything.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  serve  notice  on  my  es- 
leeined  colleagues  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana that  constituents  in  my  20th  Dis- 
trict are  not  satisfied  with  being  No.  2. 
We  will  try  harder  to  crack  the  shell  of 
superiority  worn  by  the  nut-cracking 
citizens  of  Butte. 

.John  M.  Orr,  Miss  McKee's  editor  at 
the  Daily  News,  supported  this  objective 
ir.  an  editorial  on  the  subject.  I  include 
th.1t  article,  along  with  Miss  McKee's,  for 
tiie  Record  and  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  particularly  those  from 
Butte.  Mont.,  to  them : 

This  Area  "NrTTiEST"  In  Country 
(  By  Mary  McKee  i 
The  McKeesport  area  has  many  claims  to 
txme.  Marc  Connelly  (Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
p;a;.~Arlght ) .  Andy  Warhol  (pop  artist)  and 
Mnrf  the  Surf  (convicted  gem  thief  i  all  once 
<•  .lied  McKeesport  home.  Donna  Jean  'Young, 
■''median,  has  been  extolling  the  virtues  of 
her  native   East   McKeesport   from   coast  to 

coast. 

'We're  known  as  "The  Tube  City,"  thanks 
to  the  big  National  Works  here  which  makes 
steel    tube    to   ship    throughout   the  world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We're  known,  also,  for  the  railroad  traclcs 
that  cut  the  city  In  half  and  block  traffic. 

The  last  distinction  we're  about  to  lose,  of 
course.  But  we  have  a  new  reason  to  boast, 
one  that  you  may  not  even  have  known 
about. 

Next  to  Butte,  Mont.,  we  are  now  the  nut- 
tiest section  of  the  country.  How  about  that  I 

A  representative  of  the  California  walnut 
growers  told  me  all  about  it  at  this  year's 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference  in  Chi- 
cago. 

"Your  section  consumes  more  walnuts  than 
any  other  place  In  the  country,  except  Butte, 
Mont.,"  he  announced. 

"Why?"  I  asked,  trying  to  conceal  my  civic 
pride. 

"We  assume  there  are  two  reasons,"  he 
went  on.  "First,  you  have  many  first  and  sec- 
ond generation  Americans  who  came  from 
Europe.  Traditionally,  they  use  a  lot  of  nuts 
in  their  baking  and  cooking." 

That's  all  those  nut  rolls,  girls! 

"Second,  the  men  In  your  area  work  hard, 
physically.  In  the  mills.  They  like  hearty 
foods  and  desserts,  made  with  nuts." 

He  never  did  get  around  to  explaining  why 
Butte,  Mont..  Is  nuttier  than  we  are.  But 
it  doesn't  really  matter.  What  does  matter  Is 
that  if  we  try.  If  we  put  on  our  aprons  and 
get  baking,  maybe  we  can  capture  the  title 
from  Butte  and  become  The  Nuttiest. 
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Ntrrs  TO  Us 

Mary  McKee,  the  women's  page  writer,  has 
come  up  with  the  startling  Intelligence  that, 
next  to  Butte,  Mont.,  ours  is  the  nuttiest 
area  in  he  country. 

Miss  McKee  learned  this  from  a  representa- 
tive of  the  California  walnut  growers  who  sell 
great  amounts  of  their  product  In  the  Mc- 
Keesport market.  And  she  figures,  and  un- 
doubtedly rightly  so,  that  our  ethnic  tradi- 
tions of  good  nut-fllled  foods  are  responsible. 

"TTiat's  all  th06e  nut  rolls,  girls!"  she  ad- 
vised her  readers. 

But,  then.  Miss  McKee  proposed  that  we 
forge  ahead,  gulping  down  nut  rolls  along  the 
way  until  we  better  Butte  and  stand  alone 
in  the  distinction  of  being,  in  truth,  the 
nuttiest  of  all. 

We  support  this  objective.  Being  nutty  is  a 
matter  of  pride  these  days  ■with  brisk  com- 
petition for  the  honor  under  way  in  most 
every  phase  of  our  society.  We  have  a  list  of 
prominent  nuts  In  Washington — and  in  Har- 
rlsburg,  too.  We  have  nutty  businessmen 
making  millions  with  nutty  products.  And 
what  Isn't  nutty  on  TV,  or  the  movies  or  the 
stage? 

So,  if  this  area  can  become  the  undisputed 
nut  capital,  then  what?  Added  fame  and  for- 
tune, as  determined  by  present  nutty  stan- 
dards, could  be  ours  and  this,  of  course, 
would  not  be  looked  upon  as  peanuts  by 
Butte.  Mont.,   or  any  other  Jealous  rival. 


WORLD  TRADE  PROBLEM 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  following  article 
in  the  Record: 

I  Prom  the  Ironworker,  October  1969] 

World  Trade  Problem 

(By  John  Herllng) 

Bitter  words  were  shouted  at  the  APL- 
CIO  convention  because  of  this  country's 
deteriorating  position  In  world  trade.  The 
anger  in  the  voices  of  men  who  are  gener- 
ally slow  to  wrath  was  caused  by  the 
threat  to  American  jobs  arising  they  see  in 


the  rising  tide  of  Imports  from  countries 
with  lower  wage  and  employment  stand- 
ards. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  Increase  in  the 
imports,  one  union  leader  after  another 
reported,  that  Jobs  are  being  lost,  the 
union   meml>ershlp   rolls   are    being   eroded. 

While  there  has  also  been  a  group  of 
"high  protection"  unions  which  has  sought 
protection  against  the  inroads  of  foreign 
goods,  today  large  Industrial  unions,  once 
leading  advocates  of  free  trside.  now  also 
raise  the  cry  for  some  sort  of  protection 
against  unfair  foreign  competition. 

One  of  the  key  factors  In  this  change 
of  attitude  is  the  "skyrocketing  invest- 
ments" of  U.S.  companies  in  foreign  oi>era- 
tions.  American  technology  and  know-how 
have  been  transferred  to  plants  which  they 
established  throughout  the  world.  As  a  re- 
sult large  U.S.  firms  which  once  expwrted 
to  other  countries  now  are  freed  from  high- 
er U.S.  wage  levels  and  working  conditions. 

Along  with  this  undercutting  of  the 
American  foreign  trade  position  by  U.S. 
firms,  many  foreign  producers  benefitting 
by  U.S.  economic  aid  ix>licles — originally 
designed  to  help  them  raise  their  own  na- 
tional standards — manufacture  for  export 
to  the  rich  and  attractive  U.S.  market. 

Consequently,  the  APL-CIO  leadership 
argues  that  "free-trade"  and  "protection- 
ism" are  both  outdated  concepts  in  a 
world  of  managed  national  economies,  of 
international  technology,  and  of  multi-na- 
tional companies 

For  example,  the  United  Steelworkers,  long 
a  vigorous  advocate  of  free-flowing  trade, 
now  has  made  common  cause  ■with  Indus- 
trial sectors  advocating  a  restriction  of  steel 
Imports.  Considerable  soul-searching  pre- 
ceded this  shift  in  attitude,  but  the  union 
spokesmen  argue  that  though  the  principle 
of  reciprocal  trade  Is  desirable,  ti^eir  first 
obligation  is  the  protection  of  their  mem- 
bers' Jobs,  many  of  which  are  disappearing. 

Here  are  other  examples:  Increased  tex- 
tile and  ladles  garment  Imports  are  now  cut- 
ting out  Jobs,  both  for  white  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  black  workers  in  the 
South. 

Men's  clothing:  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  President  Jacob  Potofsky  pleaded 
for  "voluntary  control"  to  turn  back  the 
flood  of  Japanese  clothing  imports.  He 
warns  of  increased  "foreign  Import"  demon- 
strations in  front  of  department  stores  by 
his  union  members. 

The  threat  to  the  shoe  workers  comes  from 
Japan,  Taiwan,  Italy  and  Spain,  where  wage 
scales  are  Incredibly  low — in  Italy  reportedly 
about  8  cents  an  hour — and  sweatshop  con- 
ditions prevail.  F^ve  years  ago  the  U.S.  im- 
ported about  63  million  pairs  of  leather 
shoes,  last  year  this  rose  to  175  million.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  only  10  million  pairs  of  shoes 
were  imported. 

Paul  Jennings,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  found 
that  many  unions  find  themselves  "trapped 
in  the  cliche  of  free  trade."  Under  the  ban- 
ner of  free  trade,  he  said,  American  com- 
panies are  using  their  low-wage  plants  in 
Mexico,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  to  produce 
for  export  to  the  United  States  with  no  re- 
duction in  price  for  the  American  consumer. 

At  least  a  dozen  speakers  poured  their 
wrath  on  the  ■waters  of  foreign  trade  which 
under  recent  conditions  they  consider  a 
threat  to  the  American  worker.  They  had 
pleaded  for  action  under  President  Johnson. 
To  little  effect.  Now  they  demand  it  under 
President  Nixon.  No  action.  So  they  are 
moving  on  to  Congress. 

In  support  of  their  position  AFL-CIO 
President  Meany  said:  "We  are  not  isolation- 
ist. We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  expanded 
world  trade.  But  this  expansion  must  be 
regulated  in  some  way  that  will  protect  the 
jobs  and  the  standards  of  American  workers 
from  further  overseas  exploitation." 
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Th«  Senate  met  at  10  oclock  a.m.,  and 
waa  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore    Mr    Metcalf) 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D  .  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  Ood.  who  by  the  prophet 
promised  One  whose  name  would  be 
called  'Wonderful.  Counselor,  the 
Mighty  God.  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace."  and  that  the  govern- 
ment would  be  "upon  His  shoulders." 
open  our  hearts  anew  to  receive  His  grace 
and  our  minds  to  receive  the  gentle  wis- 
dom of  His  spirit.  Guide  us  by  His  sUr 
to  the  manger-throne  where  rejoicing 
in  Thy  gift  to  us  we  may  offer  the  gift 
of  our  love  and  labor  to  Him.  As  wise 
men  of  old  were  star- led  to  Him.  so  may 
we  become  wise  in  the  elemental  and 
eternal  truths  He  revealed.  May  His 
spirit  become  our  spirit.  His  wisdom  our 
wisdom.  His  will  our  will,  that  Thy  king- 
dom may  come  on  earth  at  it  is  In  Heaven 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  promised 
•Peace  on  earth  among  men  of  good 
will."  Amen. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
un  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. December  15.  1969.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  It  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  A  CONLMITTEE  SUB- 
\nTTED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7.  1969.  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON.  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, reported  favorably,  with 
amendments,  on  December  16,  1969,  the 
bill  'H.R.  13111'  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  submitted  a  report  'No.  91-610) 
thereon,  which  was  printed. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7.  1969.  Mr.  Stbn- 
Nis.  from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, reported  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, on  December  16,  1969.  the  bUl 
■  H.R.  14794)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  submitted  a  report  No.  91-611) 
thereon,  which  was  printed. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  statements  Ln 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  C-5A  SUPERTRANSPORT 
PLANE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  on 
Wednesday.  December  17,  an  event  will 
take  place  which  may  easily  revolution- 
ize the  whole  present  concept  of  Amer- 
ican aviation  and  transportation  of 
heavy  goods  and  equipment.  On  that 
date,  Mr  President,  the  first  C-5A  super- 
transport  plane  will  be  dehvered  to  the 
Air  Force  for  operational  use  in  Marietta. 
Ga.  As  most  of  the  Members  know,  this 
IS  the  worlds  largest  airplane  and  it  al- 
ready has  set  a  global  record  for  lifung 
cargo  off  the  ground. 

This  plane,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  considerable  amount  of  irre- 
sponsible and  misinformed  controversy, 
may  well  go  down  in  history  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Imtiative.  inventiveness, 
imagination,  and  efficiency  of  America's 
civilian  aviation  mdustries. 

The  C-5A.  called  the  Galaxy,  was  built 
for  the  Air  I-\)rce  by  the  Lockheed- 
Georgia  Corp.  under  considerable  dif- 
ficulty. 

Appropriately  enough,  the  first  de- 
livery for  operational  use  of  this  amaz- 
ing aircraft  comes  on  the  anniversary  of 
aviations  most  important  date.  It  was 
just  66  years  ago  Wednesday — at  noon  on 
December  17,  1903— that  the  Wnght 
brothers'  first  plane  took  off  and  flew  120 
feet  in  12  seconds.  It  has  been  noted  that 
that  first  flight  was  1  foot  shorter  than 
the  cargo  compartment  of  the  C-5A. 

It  taxes  the  Imagmation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  realize  the  enormous  capacity 
of  this  aircraft  and  what  it  could  mean 
to  the  future  of  transportation,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  also  through- 
out the  world.  Not  the  least  of  the  facets 
attending  this  landmark,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  airmark,  development  is  what 
it  could  mean  to  the  United  States  In 
terms  of  foreign  Investment  and  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  difBculties. 

I  have  flown  in  this  new  plane — even 
took  the  controls  In  flight  for  a  few  care- 
fully guarded  minutes — and  I  have  made 
it  my  business  to  investigate  and  under- 
stand not  only  the  potential  and  possi- 
bilities of  this  enormous  and  efiBcient 
giant  of  the  skies,  but  I  tiave  also  looked 
carefully  into  allegations  that  It  had  de- 
veloped structural  deficiencies.  What  I 
am  saying  Ls  that  I  believe  I  know,  per- 
haps better  than  any  other  Member  of 
Congress,  what  I  am  talking  about  when 
I  discuss  the  C-5A. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  getting  quite  tired 
of  irresponsible,  headline-designed  al- 
legations reflecting  on  the  safety  of  this 
plane  by  ofHcials  who  have  not  the  slight- 


est interest  in  learning  the  true  nature 
of  the  problems  which  attend  the  de- 
velopment of  every  new  aircraft  designed 
any  place  in  the  world.  I  was  jjarticularly 
upset  to  read  that  only  last  Thur.sday 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  come  up  with  a  repetition  of  a;i 
old.  discredited  charge  that  the  C-h.\ 
would  be  "structurally  inefficient'  and 
could  endanger  the  lives  of  aircrews  be- 
cause it  might  lose  its  wings  in  flight. 

It  taxes  the  credulity  of  Members  ci 
Congress  to  first,  believe  that  a  compar.y 
as  large  and  important  and  responsible 
as  Lockheed  would  deliberately  turn 
over  to  the  Air  Force  for  operational 
purposes  a  plane  so  faulty  that  Its  wini;s 
might  drop  off,  and  second,  that  the  An- 
Force  would  be  so  stupid  that  it  would 
accept  a  plane  without  thorougligoui^ 
tests  of  its  operational  capabilities  a:^d 
a  full  and  complete  understandmg  u: 
any  bugs  that  might  ^tiU  exist  Ln  tiie 
plane. 

The  purpose  of  these  charges  is  simple 
enough:  It  is  to  produce  sensation  and 
obscure  a  truly  great  accomplishment  ci" 
the  so-called  mihtary-industrial  com- 
plex— a  development  which  could  cariv 
far  greater  benefits  for  civilians  tlian  u 
does  for  the  military  when  the  lontr- 
range  effects  of  C-5A  are  thoroughly 
understood.  Let  me  jog  your  imagination 
a  little  bit.  Until  now  most  of  the  meas- 
urements designed  to  show  the  huge  ca- 
pacity of  this  plane  have  been  of  a  mili- 
tary nature.  For  example,  it  lias  been 
pointed  out  that  the  typical  cargo  load 
could  include  things  like  two  M-170  am- 
bulances, two  helicopters,  two  M-37 
'4 -ton  trucks  with  trailers,  and  so  forth. 
But  in  civilian  terms,  let  me  emphasize 
that  the  C-5A  could  easily  accommodate 
67  Cadillacs,  or  six  Greyhound  buses,  or 
1.000  people,  or  88  Volkswagens. 

Wednesday  will  mark  the  beginning  ci" 
a  new  era  of  moving  freight.  It  will  to 
down  as  one  of  the  most  important  dates 
in  aviations  short  but  glorious  life 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President,  both 
Lockheed  and  the  Air  Force  have  flatly 
denied  the  charges  aired  in  Congre.->s. 
The  Lockheed  Co.  Insisted  that  no  C-5A 
IS  flying  at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  any 
crewmembers.  It  pointed  out  that  nine 
C-5AS  have  completed  approximately  1- 
700  hours  of  strenuous  flight  testing  un- 
der conditions  more  rigorous  than  will 
be  encountered  on  operational  flights. 

I  noted  that  the  Congressman  in  ques- 
tion stated  that  the  aircraft  would  not 
perform  on-the-fleld  landings.  I  was  m 
the  aircraft  when  it  landed  and  stopped 
withui  1.500  feet,  which  should  put  t:;e 
he  to  that. 

The  congressional  statement  that 
Lockheed  is  deUvering  defective  C-5's  ob- 
viously is  based  upon  misinformation  or 
misinterpretation  of  the  facts,"  Lockheed 
said  la  Ita  statement  of  December  11. 

Air  Force  Secretary  Robert  Seaman.^ 
also  noted  the  many  hours  of  structural 
flight  testing  and  pointed  out  that  one 
takeoff  of  the  C-5A  set  an  unofficial 
world  weight  Uft  record  of  798,200 
pounds. 


The  Secretary  acknowledged,  what  has 
been  publicly  known  for  some  time,  that 
In  July  1969,  during  tests  conducted  on 
a  nonflight  static  test  specimen,  a  crack 
occurred  in  the  right  wing  at  125  percent 
of  design  load  limit.  The  Secretary 
commented : 

This  is  llie  equivalent  of  1,25  times  tlie 
maximum  maneuverable  load  ever  expected 
in  normal  operations  of  the  aircraft. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  structural  requirements  of  the  air- 
craft tliat  carry  passengers  in  this 
country. 

I  continue  with  Secretary  Seamans' 
statement: 

Since  that  time  Loctheed  under  Air  Force 
surveillance  has  estaljlljshed  a  propoeed  fix 
which  will  reinforce  the  wing  at  11  points. 
Tests  completed  to  date  substauitlate  the  In- 
tepnty  of  this  fix.  As  they  continue,  the 
su'uic  test  will  t>e  run  up  to  150  percent  od 
design  load  Umlt  as  required  by  the  oontaract. 

ill  the  meantime  we  have  imposed  a  maxi- 
mum gross  weight  restriction  of  332  tons  at 
12  0  G's  until  the  wing  fix  la  Incorporated.  This 
w:l!  not  preclude  effective  op>eratlonal  use  of 
the  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  Lockheed  and 
the  Air  Force  statements  regarding  the 
C-5A. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lockheed  Statement  Recardinq  C-5A  Fol- 
lowing   Congressman   Moorhead's    Press 
Conference    on    December    11,    1969 
I,.>ckheed  denies  any  C-5A  Is  flying  at  the 
r;.sk  of  tlie  Uves  of  any  crew  membeirs  as  it 
was   reported   to  have   been   said    today   by 
Coii>rres6man  Moorhead.  Nine  airplanes  have 
completed     approximately     1700     hours    of 
strenuous    flight    testing    under    conditions 
more  rigorous  than  will  be  encoimtered  In 
operauons.    Congressman   Moorhead's   state- 
ment that  Lockheed  Is  delivering  defective 
C-5  s  obviously  Is  based  upon  misinformation 
or  misinterpretation  of  facta. 

Air  Force  Statement  Regaroinq  C-6A  Fol- 
lowing   Congressman    Moorhead's    Pbkss 
Conference  on  December  11,  1969 
Secretary  Robert  C.   Seamans  said  today 
that  based  on  his  monthly  reviews  on  C-6 
aircraft  performance,  schedule  and  cost  he 
has  confidence  In  the  decision  to  accept  the 
flrst  C-5  aircraft  for  operational  training  use 
nex;  week. 

There  are  nine  C-6  aircraft  flying.  They 
have  accumulated  1650  flight  hoxirs  in  a 
structural  flight  test  program  Including  one 
take-off  which  set  an  unofficial  world  weigbt 
IL't  record  of  798,200  pounds. 

lu  July  1969  during  tests  conducted  on  a 
non-flight  static  test  specimen  a  crack  oc- 
curred In  the  right  wing  at  125%  of  design 
load  limit.  This  Is  the  equivalent  of  1.25 
times  the  maximum  maneuverable  load  ever 
expected  In  normal  ojjeratlona  of  the  air- 
craft. 

Since  that  time  liockheed  under  Air  Force 
surveillance  has  established  a  proposed  flx 
which  will  reinforce  the  wing  at  11  points. 
Tests  completed  to  date  substantiate  the  In- 
tegrity of  this  flx.  As  they  continue  the  lead 
static  test  article  will  be  retesteU  to  160% 
of  design  load  Umlt  aa  required  by  the  con- 
tract. 

In  the  metuitime  we  have  Imposed  a  max- 
imum gross  weight  restriction  of  332  tona  at 
2  0  G's  until  the  wing  flx  is  incorporated. 
This  will  not  preclude  effective  operational 
use  of  the  aircraft. 
Appropriate      Congressional      committees 


have  been  kept  fully  Informed  of  our  prog- 
ress with  the  0-*.  We  have  every  confldence 
that  the  C-6  being  delivered  next  week  and 
the  ones  to  follow  will  add  immeasurably  to 
our  airlift  capability. 


AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  night, 
at  home,  I  picked  up  a  magazine,  entitled 
"The  Quaker  Notes."  It  is  the  fall  issue  of 
1969.  It  is  published  by  the  Sidwell 
Friends  School  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Leafing  through  it,  I  came  on  a  three 
verse  poem  written  by  a  seventh  grader. 
Mr.  President,  the  name  of  this  seventh 
grader  is  Caron  Cadle.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  us  can  carry  a  tune  in  our 
heads,  but  all  of  us  know  the  music  of 
"America  the  Beautiful."  These  three 
verses  are  written  to  the  theme  of 
"America  the  Beautiful."  Listen  to  the 
cry  of  this  seventh  grader.  I  will  read 
just  the  first  stanza: 

America  the  Beautxj'ui. 

Oh  beautiful  for  voltage  dams. 

For  garbage  and  debris. 

For  rainbow-colored  oil  leaks. 

That  well  pollute  the  sea! 

America,  America 

We  shed  our  wastes  on  thee, 

And  crown  this  lump. 

This  Garbage  dump 

With  "progress"  verily! 

Mr.  President,  if  a  seventh  grader  can 
see  what  we  are  doing  to  ourselves  and 
express  it  this  vividly,  we — all  of  us — 
should  be  able  to  respond  more  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  yoimg  lady's  sensitive  cry 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for  all  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

America  the  Beautu'ul 

Oh  beautiful  for  voltage  dams. 

For  garbage  and  debris, 

For  rainbow-colored  oil  leaks. 

That  well  pollute  the  sea  1 

America,  America 

We  shed  our  wastes  on  thee. 

And  crown  this  lump. 

This  garbage  dump 

With  "progress"  verily! 

Oh  beautiful  for  smoggy  skies 

In  New  York  and  L.A. 

For  ghettos,  fllth  and  misery 

Tou  take  the  cake  today  1 

America,  America, 

Equality  for  all 

Just  that  some  peoples' 

Portions  are 

A  little  bit  too  small! 

Oh  beautiful  for  grey  concrete 
And  creatures  killed  by  cars. 
For  poor  and  underprlvUedged, 
As  we  reach  for  the  stars ! 
America,  America, 
Just  smell  the  sewers  sweet ! 
Do  not  forget  that  Uvlng  here 
Is  really  quite  a  treat! 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglkton  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  csJl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COUNCIL  OP  SOCIAL  ADVISERS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  428 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE)  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  us,  jointly, 
to  S.  5,  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
MoNDALE  wtiich  would  create  a  Council 
of  Social  Advisers.  The  amendment 
would  establish  an  Office  of  Goals  and 
Priorities  Analysis  within  the  Congress 
to  conduct  a  continuing  nonpartisan 
analysis  of  national  goals  and  prior- 
ities and  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
the  information,  data,  and  analysis 
necessary  for  enlightened  priority  deci- 
sions. 

S.  5,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  on 
January  15,  1969,  and  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  is  designed  largely  to  further  the 
study  and  collection  of  social  informa- 
tion and  indicators  in  this  country.  A 
Council  of  Social  Advisers,  analogous  to 
the  existing  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, would  publish  an  annual  social  re- 
port, and  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  So- 
cial Report  would  have  functions  paral- 
lel to  those  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Our  hope  is  that  the  creation  of 
these  mechanisms  would  stimulate  the 
search  for  improved  social  data  and  in- 
dicators, in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  a  Joint  Economic 
Committee  resulted  in  great  advances 
in  the  consideration  of  the  economic 
health  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  S.  5  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation.  We  must  know  more 
about  the  existing  social  conditions  in  our 
country  before  we  can  expect  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  improving  these  conditions. 
Time  and  again,  in  preparing  and  en- 
acting social  legislation,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  enact  programs  on  the 
basis  of  inadequate  knowledge  and  of  In- 
complete understanding  of  the  social 
problems  we  are  striving  to  cure. 

But  social  data  and  research  alone  are 
not  enough.  Even  if  our  statistics  and  in- 
dicators were  perfect,  they  would  not  be 
sufficient.  We  must  gather  the  data  and 
research  results,  compile  the  statistics, 
and  evaluate  the  indicators,  and  then 
use  all  of  this  information  as  a  basis  for 
formulating  goals  and  priorities.  It  is  not 
enough  to  discover  that  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  are  hungry;  we 
must  also  set  a  goal  and  find  the  means 
to  eliminate  himger.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
conduct  studies  which  demonstrate  that 
the  crime  rate  has  been  increasing;  we 
must  set  a  goal  and  find  the  means  to 
lower  the  level  of  crime.  And  these  goals 
must  then  be  weighed  one  against  the 
other,  since  in  the  face  of  limited  re- 
sources it  is  naive  to  hope  that  all  of 
our  objectives  can  be  reached  at  once, 
and  we  must  arrive  at  a  rational  and  ex- 
plicit ordering  of  priorities. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting  today 
is  aimed  at  improving  our  formulation  of 
goals  and  our  determination  of  priorities. 
It  would  establish  within  the  Congress 
an  Office  of  Goals  and  Priorities  Analysis, 
similar  in  many  structural  respects  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  which  would 
assist  in  establishing  a  framework  of 
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national  goals  and  priorities  and  would 
provide  Congress  with  the  detailed  data 
and  analysus  needed  to  make  informed 
decisions  The  Office  would  submit  to  the 
Congress  on  the  first  day  of  March  of 
each  year  a  national  priorities  report, 
which  would  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to 

First  An  analysis,  in  terms  of  national 
priorities,  of  the  annual  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  and  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President 

Second  An  examination  of  resources 
available  to  the  Nation,  the  foreseeable 
costs  and  expected  benefits  of  existing 
and  proposed  Federal  programs,  and  the 
resource  and  cost  implications  of  al- 
ternative sets  of  national  priorities. 

Third  Recommendations  concerning 
spending  priorities  among  Federal  pro- 
grams and  courses  of  action,  mcluding 
the  identification  of  those  programs  and 
courses  of  action  which  should  be  ^iven 
greatest  priority  and  those  which  could 
more  properly  be  deferred 

The  OfiBce  is  also  directed  to  make 
such  other  studies  as  It  deem^  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  stated  purposes,  and  to 
provide  upon  request  to  any  Member  of 
the  Congress  further  Information,  data, 
or  analy.sis  relevant  to  an  mfarmed  de- 
termination of  national  priorities 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  would 
hold  hearings  on  the  national  t;oaLs  and 
priorities  report  and  on  other  reports  and 
studies  of  the  OfBce.  That  Office  is  given 
powers  similar  to  those  held  by  the  GAO; 
Government  agencies  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Director  upon 
request  such  information  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  carr>-  out  the  functions  of 
the  Office 

The  Office  ;s  designed  to  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Congress  For  this 
reason,  the  Director  and  Assistant  Direc- 
tor are  appointed  jointly  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  re.solution  of  either  House 
Terms  of  office  are  4  years,  timed  to  coin- 
cide with  the  urbanization  of  a  new  Con- 
gress following  each  presidential  election 

There  is  a  ^reat  need  for  the  .several 
services  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Goals  and  Priorities  Analysis. 
Smce  our  resources,  although  vast,  are 
not  unlimited,  we  must  make  choices 
Our  k'oals  must  be  formulated  carefully, 
and  our  priorities  ordered  wisely. 

There  is  a  need  for  an  overnew.  for 
some  sort  of  coordinating  mechanism 
which  '.vould  consider  all  of  'he  alter- 
natives and  options  open  to  us.  At  pres- 
ent, each  Item  considered  by  the  Congress 
is  viewed  almost  :n  isolation  from  every 
other.  Although  changes  made  in  the 
poverty  protiram  are  likely  to  have  pro- 
found eflects  on  the  welfare  program, 
for  example,  the  two  are  handled  by 
different  committees  and  may  be  taken 
up  months  ;ipart  on  the  floor  Each  ap- 
propriations bill  is  considered  by  a  sep- 
arate subcommittee,  and  is  enacted  on 
Its  own  merits  with  little  regard  to  the 
implications  for  other  appropriations 
bills. 

Every  time  we  enact  a  program  or  an 
appropriation,  we  are  in  effect  making 
a    priority    decision,    since    we    are    de- 


creasing the  resources  available  for  other 
programs  Yet  there  are  probably  few 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  avail- 
able to  them  a  clear  and  up-to-date  pic- 
ture of  what  has  already  been  enacted  or 
appropriated  during  that  session  of 
Congress,  what  remains  on  the  agenda 
or  is  likely  to  come  up  for  enactment 
or  appropriation,  or  what  constitutes  the 
total  amount  of  resources  available  to 
the  Nation  that  year  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  Office  of  Goals  and  Priorities  Anal- 
ysis will  assist  in  making  available  this 
kind  of  information,  and  in  spelling 
out  the  interrelationships  and  future 
implications  of  various  programs  and 
courses  of  ac'ion 

There  is  also  a  need  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  for  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  each  of  the 
measures  on  which  it  must  decide  A 
law  was  passed  m  1956  which  requires 
that  each  executive  proposal  for  new 
legislation  include  a  5-year  cost  projec- 
tion, but  this  requirement  has  been 
honored  more  in  the  breach  than  m  the 
practice.  The  Office  of  Groals  and  Pri- 
orities Analysis,  by  invoking  this  law, 
by  using  the  powers  assigned  to  It  to 
request  information  from  Government 
agencies,  and  by  using  its  skills  in  anal- 
ysis and  evaluation,  should  be  able  to 
help  the  Congress  to  bring  more  in- 
formation and  enlightenment  to  each 
of  Its  decisions 

Increasing  attention  has  been  paid 
in  recent  months  to  the  question  of  goals 
and  priorities  The  fulfillment  of  the 
goal  .set  m  1961  by  President  Kennedy 
of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  has  prompted  many 
people  to  suggest  other  goals  which 
they  feel  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Government,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
similarly  spectacular  results  Tlie  hope 
that  the  war  m  Vietnam  may  soon  be 
over  has  stimulated  a  great  debate  over 
the  priorities  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed m  spending  the  expected  "peace 
dividend."  The  cost  of  the  war  itself. 
and  the  huge  size  of  the  military  budg- 
et, has  caused  much  questlomng  of 
the  methods  b>  which  our  goals  and  pri- 
orities are  presently  determined,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  choices  between 
military    and    domestic    spending. 

Although  there  has  been  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  explicit  and  rational  de- 
termination of  goals  and  priorities,  the 
idea  IS  by  no  means  a  new  one  Presi- 
dent Hcx)ver  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Recent  Social  Trends  in  1929.  and 
President  Eisenhower  rstablished  a 
Commission  on  National  Goals  in  1960. 
The  minority  members  ni  the  Joint  Ec- 
onomic Committee  have  been  recom- 
mending for  years,  beginning  in  1963. 
that  measures  be  taken  to  examine  Fed- 
eral expenditure  policy  in  an  objective 
and    noniiartisan    manner 

This  year  the  main  body  of  the  joint 
economic  report,  as  well  as  the  section 
on  "minority  views."  included  a  rec- 
ommendation lor  a  comprehensive  study 
of  national  goals  and  priorities.  Stating 
that  too  often  public  iK)licy  has  been 
formed  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion  because  of 
an  absence  of  clearly  stated  national  ob- 
jectives and  priorities."  the  report  urged 
that — 


The  Congress,  with  guidance  from  ixs 
leadership,  and  the  ;'.dmlnl8trallon  under- 
take a  formal  anc  comprehensive  study  of 
national  goals  and  priorities  wltli  a  view 
t  I  establishing  guidelines  Tor  legislation  and 
expenditure  policy 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
relevant  portion  of  the  1969  joint  eco- 
nomic report  be  included  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
i>bjectlon.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

•See  exhibit  1  • 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  on  July 
13  of  this  year,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  he  was  establishing  a  na- 
tional goals  research  stafi  within  the 
White  House  This  was  certainly  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  hopefully  will 
contribute  to  President  Nixon's  stated 
objective  of  charting  "the  future  as  ccn- 
.sciously  as  we  are  accustomed  to  chart- 
ing the  past."  However,  it  was  marie 
clear  that  the  staff  will  not  recommend 
or  determine  priorities  m  any  sense;  us 
function  will  be  to  collect,  correlate  and 
process  data  relating  to  social  needs,  and 
to  project  social  trends.  Furthermore,  the 
staff  has  no  statutory  authority,  and  i.<: 
designed  primarily  to  serse  the  executive 
branch  The  Office  of  Goals  and  Priori- 
ties Analysis  which  I  am  proposmc  today 
would  build  upon  and  extend  the  action 
taken  by  the  President. 

Although  the  efforts  I  have  cited  so 
far  all  have  been  the  work  of  Republi- 
cans, the  matter  of  tzoals  and  priorities 
IS  not  and  should  not  be  a  partisan  one. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Proxmire  I  recently  suggested  that  a  .staff 
unit  be  created  within  the  Jomt  Eco- 
nomic Commlttt^e  to  analyze  and  evalu- 
ate the  Federal  budget,  although  he  has 
not  yet  proposed  specific  legislation.  His 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  been  holding  hearines 
dealing  with  the  need  for  the  Con-iess 
to  t;ain  access  to  more  program  evalua- 
tion and  analysis.  On  the  basis  of  these 
hearings,  he  concluded: 

Congress  requires  an  in-house  staff  r.ipa- 
billty  to  a-ssist  It  In  obtaining  program 
analysis  studies  and  translating  their  re<;iilts 
into  a  form  appropriate  for  Congressional 
debate 

Senator  Ribicoff's  Subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
has  been  holding  hearings  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  ability  of  the  GAO  to 
answer  Congre.ss'  needs  for  more  in- 
formation and  analysis.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Nelson'  has  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  create 
a  Jowt  CommitU>e  on  National  Priori- 
ties, to  review  and  recommend  chan'-'es 
in  national  priorities  and  resource  allo- 
cation. 

The  Office  of  Goals  and  Priorities 
Analysis  would  not  determine  or  legis- 
late :-;oal.s  But  it  would  give  the  Congress 
an  invaluable  tool  in  an  area  where  ex- 
ecutive preroi:ative  has  far  outstripped 
congressional  responsibility. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  iunendment  be  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks;  and  also  that  It 
be  printed  under  the  rule  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, where  the  bill  is  pending. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
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amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  by  unanimous  consent; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  tNo.  428  >  is  as 
follows; 

S.    42B 

On  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word  "Oppor- 
lauity "  Insert  the  words  "and  National  Ooals 
and  Priorities". 

On  page  1.  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the 
following:  "Title  I — Pull  Opportunity". 

On  page  i.  line  5.  strike  out  "2"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "iOl". 

On  page  2.  line  9.  strike  out  "3"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "102". 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "2"  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "iOl". 

On  page  2.  line  20.  strike  out  "2"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "101". 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike  out  "2"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "iOl", 

On  page  3.  line  5.  strllce  out  "2"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "iOi". 

On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  "5"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "i04". 

on  p.ige  3,  line  li.  strike  out  "4"  and  insert 
in  lieu  therof  "103". 

On  page  3.  line  19,  strike  out  "2"  and  Insert 
In   lieu   thereof   "IOl". 

On  page  4.  line  22.  strike  out  "2"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "101", 

On  page  5,  line  i.  strike  out  "2"  and  insert 
111  lieu  thereof  "101". 

C)n  page  5.  line  5.  strike  out  "2"  and  insert 
m  lieu   thereof  "101". 

On  page  5,  line  11,  strike  out  "2"  and  insert 
in  ileu  thereof  "101". 

On  page  5.  line  19.  strike  out  "2"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "101". 

On  page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  "2"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "101". 

On  page  7.  line  6.  strike  out  "4(C)"  and  In- 
ser'  in  lieu  thereof  "103ic>". 

On  page  7.  line  16,  strike  out  "5"  and  insert 
m  Ueu  thereof  "104". 

On  page  9.  after  line  10.  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TrrLE    IT — NATIONAL    PRIORITIES 
DECLARATON     OF    PURPOSE 

-Sec.  201.  Tlie  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  more  explicit  and 
ritioual  formulation  of  national  goals  and 
priorities,  and  that  the  Congress  needs  more 
detailed  and  current  budget  data  and  eco- 
H'wmc  analysis  in  order  to  make  Informed 
pri.irity  decisions  among  alternative  pro- 
grams and  courses  ot  action.  In  order  to  meet 
these  needs  and  establish  a  framework  of 
national  goals  and  priorities  within  which 
Individual  decisions  can  be  made  In  a  con- 
sistent and  considered  manner,  and  to  stlmu- 
UUf  an  Informed  awareness  and  discussion  of 
national  goals  and  priorities.  It  is  laereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish an  office  within  the  Congress  which  will 
conduct  a  continuing  nonpartisan  analysis  of 
national  goals  and  priorities  and  will  provide 
the  Congress  with  the  information,  data,  and 
analysis  necessary  for  enlightened  priority 
decisions. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec  202.  lai  Tliere  is  established  witiiln 
the  Congress  an  Offlce  of  Goals  and  Priorities 
Analysis  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Ortice") 

ibi  There  shall  be  in  the  Offlce  a  Director 
of  Goals  and  Priorities  Analysis  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Director"!  and  an  As- 
.sLstant  Director  of  Goals  and  Priorities  Anal- 
ysis (hereafter  referred  to  as  tlie  "Assistant 
Director 't.  each  of  wiiom  shall  be  appointed 
Jointly  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  S[->eaker  of  the  House  of 
Repre.^en'atlves  and  confirmed  by  a  majority 
vo»e  of  each  House  The  Office  shall  be  under 
tlie  control  and  supervision  of  the  Director, 


and  shall  have  a  seal  adopted  by  him.  The 
Assistant  Director  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Director, 
and,  during  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the 
Director,  or  during  a  vacancy  In  that  office, 
sliall  act  as  the  Director.  The  Director  shall 
designate  an  employee  of  the  OfHce  to  act  as 
Director  during  the  absence  or  Incapacity  of 
the  Director  and  the  Assistant  Director,  or 
during  a  vacancy  in  both  of  such  offices. 

(c)  The  annual  compensation  of  the  Di- 
rector shall  be  equal  to  the  annual  (x>mpen- 
satlon  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  annual  compensation  of 
the  Assistant  Director  shall  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  The  terms  of  offlce  of  the  Director  and 
the  Assistant  Director  first  appointed  shall 
expire  on  January  31,  1973.  The  terms  of 
offlce  of  Directors  and  Assistant  Directors 
subsequently  appointed  shall  expire  on  Janu- 
ary 31  every  four  years  thereafter. 

(e)  The  Director  or  Assistant  Director  may 
be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
vacancy  occurring  during  the  term  of  the 
Director  or  Assistant  Director  shall  be  filled 
by  appointment,  as  provided  in  this  section 
for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Offlce  shall  make  such 
studies  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  201.  Primary  emphasis 
shall  be  given  to  supplying  such  analysis  as 
will  be  most  useful  to  the  Congress  in  voting 
on  the  measures  and  appropriations  which 
come  before  it,  and  on  providing  the  frame- 
work and  overview  of  priority  considerations 
within  wliich  a  meaningful  consideration  of 
Individual  measures  can  be  undertaken. 

(b)  The  Offlce  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  first  day  of  March  of  each  year  a 
National  Goals  and  Priorities  Report.  The 
Report  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  an  analysis.  In  terms  of  national  goals 
and  priorities,  of  the  annual  budget  submlt- 
tedW^J^he  President  and  of  the  Economic 
RepflK  of  the  President; 

(2)  an  examination  of  resources  available 
to  the  Nation,  the  foreseeable  costs  and  ex- 
pected benefits  of  existing  and  proposed  Fed- 
eral progress,  and  the  resources  and  cost  im- 
plications of  alternative  sets  of  national  goals 
and  priorities;  and 

(3)  recommendations  concerning  spending 
priorities  among  Federal  programs  and 
courses  of  action,  including  the  identifica- 
tion of  these  programs  and  courses  of  action 
which  should  be  given  greatest  priority  and 
those  which  could  more  properly  be  deferred. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  National  Goals  and 
Priorities  Report  and  other  reports  and 
studies  which  the  Offlce  submits  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Offlce  shall  provide  upwn  request 
to  any  Member  of  the  Congress  further  in- 
formation, data,  or  analysis  relevant  to  an 
informed  determination  of  national  goals 
and  priorities. 

POWERS     OP     THE     OFFICE 

Sec  204.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  Its 
functions  under  this  title,  the  Offlce  Is  au- 
thorized— 

( 1 )  to  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  the  operations  of  the  Office; 

(2)  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees,  and  purchase  or  otherwise 
acquire  such  furniture,  offlce  equipment, 
t>ooks,  stationery,  and  other  supplies,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Offlce  and  as  may  be  appro- 
priated for  by  Congress; 

(3)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
$125  per  day;  and 

(4)  to  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the 


same  manner  and  up>on  the  same  conditions 
as  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed,  to  the  extent 
permited  by  law,  to  furnish  to  the  Offlce, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Director,  such  in- 
formation as  the  Director  considers  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Offlce. 

(c)  Section  2107  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7) ; 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";   and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(9)  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
employees  of  the  Offlce  of  Priorities  Analy- 
sis.". 

JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

Sec  205.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
Of  the  Congress  shall  hold  hearings  on  th« 
National  Ooals  and  Priorities  Report  and  on 
such  Other  reporis  and  studies  of  the  Offlce 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

AtrrHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  206.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

title. 

Exhibit  1 

(Prom  the  1969  Joint  Economic  Report] 

National  Goals  and  Priorities 

The  budget  of  the  Federal  Government 
accounts  for  over  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  output  of  final  goods  and  services.  The 
allocation  of  tliis  nearly  $200  billion  budget 
among  the  multitude  of  Federal  programs 
has  an  enormous  Influence  on  ooth  the 
structure  of  outputs  produced  by  the  U.S. 
economy  and  the  distribution  of  the  Na- 
tion's Income.  Because  of  this  Impact  of 
Federal  revenues  and  expenditures  on  the 
society,  it  is  essential  that  allocation  deci- 
sions be  based  on  a  clear  statement  of  na- 
tional goals  and  priorities.  This  necessity  is 
reinforced  by  the  rapid  growth  in  Federal 
expenditures  over  the  past  several  years. 

Too  often  public  policy  has  been  formed 
in  an  ad  hoc  fashion  t)ecause  of  an  absence 
of  clearly  stated  national  objectives  and 
priorities.  Public  expenditures  have  grown 
with  no  assurance  that  the  objects  of  expend- 
iture were  those  which  we  would  have 
chosen  if  we  had  a  clearer  set  of  priorities 
and  t>etter  information  on  the  values  gen- 
erated by  dollars  spent  in  different  areas.  In- 
deed, much  public  apprehension  concerning 
the  efficacy  of  government  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  private  citizens  discern  no  consistent 
set  of  objectives  to  wiiich  they  can  relate 
and  about  which  they  can  debate.  Because 
of  the  Government's  failure  to  define  priori- 
ties clearly  and  to  evaluate  the  social  con- 
tributions of  tax  dollars  spent  in  different 
areas,  wastage  and  Inefficiency  In  public  ex- 
penditure programs  can  develop  and  persist, 
and   vital   social   needs   can   remain   unmet. 

Recently,  a  number  of  official  and  semi- 
official bodies  have  studied  and  spoken  out 
dn  the  question  of  national  goals  and  priori- 
ties. These  efforts  have  been  useful.  Cur- 
rently, our  society  is  confronted  by  serious 
social  problems.  Increasing  demands  for 
assistance  and  redress  are  arising  from  the 
poor  and  minority  groups,  from  small  busi- 
ness and  labor,  from  consumers,  and  from 
institutions  of  health  and  education,  to 
mention  only  a  few.  We  Judge  that  current 
circumstances  require  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  openly  and  explicitly  ad- 
dress the  question  of  national  objectives.  For 
the  past  several   years,   this   committee  has 
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r«commend«d  ihat  a  comprebeDslve  study  of 
□Atlonal  go«Ll«  b«  undertaken  and.  in  the 
coining  year,  we  hope  to  provide  leadership  in 
InlUaUng  tbU  effort. 

We  urge  that  the  Congreee,  with  guidance 
from  its  leadership,  and  the  administration 
undertake  a  formal  and  comprehenaive  study 
of  oatlonal  goala  and  priorities  with  d  view 
to  establUhing  guldellnea  for  legislation  and 
expenditure  policy. 

We  recognize  the  serious  dlfflcultles  which 
plague  efforts  to  seek  general  agreement  on 
these  basic  questions  of  national  direction 
Indeed,  the  vitality  of  this  Nations  political 
sy6t«m  stems  from  the  dlver>ilty  of  opinions 
and  values  held  by  the  populace  We  have. 
however,  recently  witnesaed  a  period  jf  in- 
tense study  of  a  large  number  uf  Issues  which 
pertain  to  national  goals  While  many  of 
these  issues  were  related,  the  task  forces 
which  were  responsible  for  the  analysis  and 
reconimendallons  propierly  viewed  their  man- 
date as  being  .imlted  in  scop)e  It  la  now  time 
to  seek  .-t  broader  perspective  an  overview 
In  which  the  urgency  t.f  the  individual  c'.e- 
mands  generated  by  these  reports  can  be 
subjected  to  a  comprehensive  uppralsal  We 
believe  that  the  following  considerations  are 
basic  to  any  serious  dlscus&lon  of  national 
priorities 

1  The  study  of  goals  .ind  priorities  should 
determine  the  dollar  costs  reqvured  to  attain 
each  of  the  substantlai  number  "f  objectives 
which  are  often  cited  as  beint;  primary  social 
goals.  It  Is  Important  that  public  decision- 
makers have  before  them  an  estimate  of  the 
costs  of  each  item  In  the  array  of  social  ob- 
jectives, all  of  which  would  be  choaen  if  they 
could  t)e  alTorded.  This  information,  by  dem- 
onstrating that  the  devotion  f  resources  to 
one  objective  implies  a  foreKone  opportunity 
to  support  another.  leads  to  Improved  public 
decisions  by  clarifying  the  real  ccets  associ- 
ated with  any  decision. 

2.  The  study  of  goals  and  priorities  should 
evaluate  the  output  and  financial  resources 
which  the  economy  and  the  Feder.il  Ojv- 
ernment  can  call  upon  In  attaining  social 
objectives  It  Is  now  possible  to  project  with 
some  accuracy  the  future  output  of  the 
economy  and.  ijlven  the  existing  tax  struc- 
ture, the  budge'.ary  resources  which  will  be- 
come available  to  the  Federal  Ckivernment 
Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  confi- 
dently the  future  expenditures  in  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Federal  governmental 
programs  which,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
are  beyond  the  annual  control  of  the  ap- 
propriations process  By  ascertaining  the 
difference  between  these  two  flows — projected 
revenue  Increases  and  increases  in  unavoid- 
able Federal  outlays— we  obtain  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  fiscal  dividend  This 
figure  provides  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  with  meaningful  informa- 
tion on  the  future  availability  of  resources 
which  can  be  allocated  among  the  various 
social  objectives.  Such  estimates  should  be 
developed  for  a  range  of  plausible  assump- 
tions and  should  be  updated  and  published 
on  an  ongoing  basis.  This  information,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  the  complement  of  the 
data  on  the  total  costs  required  for  attain- 
ment of  each  of  the  objectives. 

3  The  study  of  goals  and  priorities  should 
focus  on  the  allocation  of  Federal  revenues 
between  the  military  and  civilian  budgets. 
Because  the  defense  budget  is  substantially 
less  visible  than  budgets  for  civilian  pro- 
grams and  because  of  our  past  experience 
with  national  security  costs  which  have  sub- 
stantially exceeded  Initial  estimates,  this  al- 
location question  should  not  be  neglected  In 
an  analysis  of  national  priorities  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  budgetary  Implications 
of  a  number  of  poaslble  national  security 
postures  Is  essential  to  meaningful  public 
policy  decisions  and  a  rational  allocation  of 
the  Federal  budget  among  Us  competing 
claims. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonrni. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
»iU  call  the  roll. 

Tl^ie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SO-CALLED  TAX  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  11.  I  voted  against  the  so- 
called  tax  reform  bill  My  reasons  for  vot- 
ing agamst  it  were  .stated  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  that  time. 

In  voting  against  that  bill,  I  was  fol- 
lowing a  course  which  I  have  followed 
heretofore.  I  wish  to  state  the  latest  ex- 
ample prior  to  that  date  when  I  voted 
agaimt  a  tax  bill  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  improved  in  conference  and  was 
then  able  to  vote  later  for  the  conference 
report.  In  1967  I  vxited  agairLst  an  over- 
loaded social  security  bill,  H  R.  12080. 
exactly  as  I  voted  against  the  so-called 
tax  reform  bill  on  lXH;ember  11,  a  few 
days  ago.  Tlie  vote  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  113.  part  25. 
page  33637.  My  statement  as  to  why  I 
voted  against  the  bill  appears  on  page 
33647. 

When  that  particular  bill  came  back 
from  conference.  I  wa.s  iilad  to  vote  for  it. 
as  shown  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  113,  part  27.  page  36924.  My 
statement  explaimng  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  conference  bill  and  why  I 
was  glad  to  vote  for  it  appears  on  pages 
36925  and  36926. 

I  hope  we  shall  have  the  same  ex- 
perience this  year  on  the  so-called  tax 
reform  bill,  and  that  I  sliall  be  able  to 
vote  for  It.  However,  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  several  of  the  thoughtful  editorial- 
ists of  my  State  have  pointed  out  that  the 
tax  bill  which  we  passed  the  other  day 
was  anythmg  but  an  appropnate  tax  re- 
form bill. 

I  ask  first  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Tampa  Tribune  entitled  "Senate  Santa 
Is  Overloaded"  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom   the  Tampa    (Fla.i    Tribune,  Dec.   10, 

19691 

Senate  Santa  Is  Overloaoeo 

Yes,  said  President  Nixon,  he  would  shoot 
Santa  Clau.-} 

The  President  wm  replying  to  a  question  at 
his  Monday  night  pre&s  conference  whether 
he  would  sign  the  pending  tax  reform  bill  if. 
after  final  adoption,  it  contained  the  $800  In- 
dividual income  tax  exemption  and  15  per 
cent-plus  Social  Security  increase  added  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  au  unequivocal  answer: 
■No.'' 

It  was  not  an  answer  calculated  to  please 
millions  of  Social  Security  pensioners  and 
middle  income  taxpayers  But  it  was  the  only 
answer  a  President  concerned  with  fiscal 
soundness  could  give. 

The  Senate  has  loaded  so  many  goodies 
onto  the  tax  reform  bill  which  came  from  the 
House  that  Senator  John  J  WilUama  of  Dela- 
ware called  it  "the  $10  bllUon  Christmas  tree." 


If  all  were  enacted  Into  law,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  run  a  multl-blllion-doi:ar 
deflcit  at  a  time  when  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion Is  struggling  to  contain  Inflation.  Oiie 
result  would  be  more  Inflation  and  a  rapid 
erosion  of  the  benefits  granted  taxpayers  xiwi 
pensioners. 

There  Is  not  much  doubt  that  a  substant.al 
Social  Security  Increase  will  be  enacted  a.s 
It  should  be  to  make  up  for  the  dollar  shrink- 
age of  the  last  two  years,  but  It  should  ie 
handled  separately  from  the  tax  bill  .\i.ci 
there  Is  question  whether  the  Social  Seciiritv 
tax  program  can  stand  the  entire  $6  5  biliiin 
increase  proposed  by  the  Senate,  including 
a  $45-a-month  boost  in  minimum  paynunrs 
as  well  as  a  general  13  per  cent  raise 

Certainly  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  •;. 
creasing  the  present  »600  personal  income 
tax  exemption,  originally  regarded  as  a  c  >t- 
of-livlng  allowance  But  the  Senate  propo^Hl 
to  raise  It  to  •700  next  year  and  $800  In  lii'i 
would  cost  the  Treasury  $2  to  $3  biUio.n  a 
year 

Similarly,  every  parent  with  a  child  hi  ,  :- 
lege  knows  there  is  justification  for  a  -.ix 
credit  for  education  costs.  But  the  senaie 
plan  for  9325  per  year  per  student  would  cut 
Federal  revenues  an  estimated  $2  4  billion 

The  Senate  Christmas  tree  holds  presents 
for  business,  too  Special  exceptions  to  '.he 
House-approved  repeal  of  the  7  per  cent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  would  amount  to  a  billuii 
dollars  in  giveaways 

.\s  passed  by  the  House,  the  tax  reform  bill 
Would  increase  taxes  on  the  wealthy  and  i  a 
business,  mainly  by  reducing  or  removini: 
present  exemptions,  and  thus  would  raise  an 
additional  $6  to  $7  billion  revenue.  It  would. 
at  the  same  time,  give  about  $9  billion  la  re- 
lief to  lower  and  middle  Income  taxpavrrs 
The  Nixon  Administration  hoped  to  be  able 
to  offset  the  net  loss  in  revenue  by  reducing 
expenses,  particularly  defenjse  But  It  cannot 
absorb  the  additional  $5  to  «6  billion  :  ss 
contained  In  the  Senate  bill. 

All  fanulles  are  confronted,  at  this  season, 
with  the  problem  of  balancing  Christmas  gift 
lists  against  present  savings  and  future  in- 
come Excessive  generosity  now  means  linan- 
cial  anguish  later. 

The  problem  Is  the  same  in  Washlncton 

Its  easy  for  Senators  to  play  Santa  Claus— 
they  dont  have  to  try  to  balance  the  Federal 
books  next  year.  When  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  was  asked"  yesterday  by  a  rep'.r:«r 
If  he  would  sign  the  Senate  tax  bill,  i:  l.e 
were  President,  he  gave  an  evasive  but  reveal- 
ing answer:     Tm  not  President." 

Richard  Nixon  is  President  and  he  has  to 
worry  about  paying  the  bills.  His  plain  prom- 
ise to  shoot  the  Senate  Santa  Claus  should 
help  persuade  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee  to  reduce  this  gift  pack  to  a  more 
sensible  size. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
next  that  an  editorial  from  the  Miami 
Herald  of  December  13,  1969.  entitled 
"Senate  Makes  a  Hash  of  Tax  Reform 
Bill,"  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senate  Makes  a  Hash  of  Tax  Retorm  Bill 

In  a  rush  t-o  adjourn  before  Christmas,  the 
Senate  has  made  an  inedible  hash  of  the 
so-called  tax  reform  bill.  Actually,  there  v.as 
no  need  for  haste.  Effective  dates  of  most 
sections  of  the  bill  do  not  depend  on  when 
It  paasefl. 

Inflation  is  the  principal  condiment  of  this 
unhappy  Christmas  dish.  Its  traces  are  found 
conspicuously  In  the  Social  Security  amend- 
ments. To  be  sure,  that  sjrstem  needs  to  be 
brought  up  to  date,  but  not  piecemeal,  in  i 
tax  bill,  as  the  Senate  has  done. 

Indeed,  the  proposal  to  let  workers  retire 
at  age  60  on  two-thirds  of  their  Social  Se- 
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curlty  benefits  would  be  bad  for  the  country 
Kt  this  time. 

The  original  purpose  of  Social  Security 
when  it  began  during  the  depression — re- 
ii.ember? — was  to  encourage  workers  to  retire 
;it  iige  65.  thus  making  room  on  payrolls  for 
iiorriea  of  Jobless  But  today  uneonployment 
Is  ;it  a  record  low  for  modem  times.  Employ- 
e-b  are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  manpower 
ij.irrel.  Elderly  hands  as  well  as  others  are 
i.fefied  to  get  the  nation's  work  done. 

More  to  the  point  would  be  wiping  out  the 
Uinlt  on  earnings  for  jiersoas  drawing  Social 
Security,  thus  encouraging  them  to  stay  in 
t!-,e  Kibor  force.  But  this,  like  the  retirement 
.,zi'  and  other  Improvements  In  Social  Secu- 
r.'v.  should  be  handled  by  Congress  in  due 
c  iiirse,  not  In  the  current  hurry-hurry 
a'.iiiosphere. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  15-per  cent 
S3<-uU  Security  hike,  approved  so  hastily  that 
m.iny  senators  probably  have  no  notion  of 
what  it  will  C06t. 

Uellef  Is  due  the  elderly  struggling  to  eke 
(lit  an  existence  on  tiny  Social  Security 
i.:ie.-ks,  but  the  amount  and  the  timing  must 
lie  weighed  against  inflation,  which  could 
g  'bole  up  an  Immediate  Increase. 

Inflationary,  too.  Is  the  Senate's  plan  to 
r.use  the  personal  exemption  from  Income 
Mxes  from  $600  to  $800  a  head.  Of  course  the 
SiJOO  Is  wildly  unrealistic  under  present-day 
cwts  of  living,  but  taxpayers  stand  to  lose 
more  than  they  gain  if  a  higher  exemption 
sends  prices  soaring  again. 

President  Nixon  has  made  clear  that  he 
will  \eto  the  bill  If  it  comes  to  his  deek  with 
the  inflationary  Senate  amendments.  F\>rtu- 
ii.\'ely,  the  House  must  review  the  changes. 
Perhaps  the  worst  features  will  be  deleted 
by  .a  Senate-House  conference  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  various 
other  similar  editorials  in  the  Florida  pa- 
per.s,  but  I  shall  not  encumber  the  Rec- 
OKD  with  them.  I  am  happy  to  state  that 
the  general  line  of  the  editorials  in  news- 
papers in  Florida  is  to  support  the  po- 
.<  uon  taken  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
t!.e  so-called  tax  reform  bill  on  Decem- 
ber 11. 

I  note  with  considerable  approval  that 
some  newspapers  that  are  rather  well 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  have 
taken  the  same  position.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  quote  many  of  them,  but  in  the 
Cl.r.stian  Science  Monitor  of  December 
l:i  1969.  there  appeared  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Tax  Reform?"  I  ask  that  that  edi- 
torial be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
tune  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WHS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  lollows: 

Tax  Reform? 

(By  Richard  A  Nenneman) 
T\\e  Senate's  quick  and  irresponsible  pas- 
sa'^e   of    Its   version    of   the   tax-reform   bill 
raises  the  question:  can  we  ever  have  serious 
tax  reform  In  this  country? 

Some  of  the  most  glaring  faults  In  the 
bill  will  probably  be  removed  when  It  goes 
through  the  Senate-House  conference.  Yet 
the  prospect  exists  that  President  Nixon 
m.u-  be  forced,  In  spite  of  his  present  po- 
sition, to  sign  Into  law  an  extremely  bad 
iiit.i.sure.  Why?  Because  the  same  bill  con- 
tains an  extension  of  the  Income  tax  sur- 
clj.irge  (at  5  percent),  the  ending  of  the 
Investment  credit  for  business,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  excise  taxes. 

'peaklng  Just  last  week  to  the  annual 
fi'i.tprence  of  the  Tax  Foundation  In  New 
V  -k.  Sen.  Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R)  of  Utah 
r--  iip.rked  that  good  tax  law  could  not  be 
«-';tien  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  this  was 


what  we  were  now  seeing.  Senator  Bennett 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

Reform  has  become  confused  with  tax  re- 
lief. Reform,  of  itself,  assumes  that  a  given 
amount  of  taxes  must  be  collected.  Whether 
they  Indeed  do  need  to  be  collected  Is  quite 
a  different  Issue;  this  involves  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  government  spending. 

But  reform  shculd  properly  deal  only  with 
the  ways  In  which  a  given  level  of  taxes  Is 
levied.  And,  If  the  same  amount  Is  still 
needed,  reform  means  that  some  will  pay 
less  taxes  and  some  will  pay  more.  And 
herein  lies  what  Is  politically  difficult  to 
do:  to  selectively  raise  taxes. 

The  Impetus  for  the  present  bill  came  from 
the  publicity  given  a  few  people  who  don't 
pay  Income  taxes  at  all  on  very  large  Incomes. 
The  press  gave  little  notice  to  what  they 
vrere  doing  with  their  Income  that  exempted 
It  from  taxation  and  whether  these  loopholes 
had  any  valid  social  reason  behind  them  (In 
moEt  casee,  almost  all  of  the  Indlvlduars 
Income  was  being  given  to  charity). 

Be  that  as  It  may.  most  of  us  feel  that 
everyone  ought  to  pay  something  toward 
government  costs.  And  the  vast  middle  class. 
up  In  arms  over  inflation  and  the  surtax, 
was  easily  existed  to  demand  some  kind  of 
reform — or  was  It  only  relief? 

Chances  for  good  legislation  were  made 
worse  by  the  change  In  admlnisti-atlons.  The 
Nixon  Treasury  officials  were  forced  to  come 
up  with  tax  proposals  much  too  quickly  for 
any  new  administration.  And  their  perform- 
ance in  dealing  with  key  people  on  the  Hill 
doesnt  indicate  that  they  have  learned  their 
legwork  or  footwork  from  Pred  Astalre. 

Some  of  the  loopholes  are  being  cut  down 
In  size.  But  there  Is  very  little  in  basic  re- 
form emerging,  as  It  now  appears.  The  Gore 
amendment  (raising  personal  exemptions 
from  $800  to  $800),  which  the  administra- 
tion is  against  because  of  the  large  revenue 
lote  it  represents,  actually  has  some  strong 
points  going  for  It.  The  $600  figure  was  eet 
over  20  years  ago  when  price  levels  were  far 
lower  than  today.  If  the  exemption  has  any 
real  relationship  to  actual  minimum  living 
costs,  it  maluB  sense  to  raise  it  as  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  climbs. 

The  Treasury  argtmient  that  this  costs  too 
much  (In  lotrt;  revenues)  should  really  be  be- 
side the  point.  For,  If  we  are  going  to  have 
real  reform,  it  ought  to  start  with  such  fun- 
damentals as  this  and  work  on  from  there 
to  the  changes  in  rates  that  would  be  needed 
to  collect  the  same  amount  of  taxes. 

But  this  is  where  the  pyolltlcal  problem 
ailses.  The  actual  rate  structure  for  some 
might  have  to  go  up,  and  any  legislator  will 
avoid  this  choice  if  he  can. 

Perhaps  a  nonparlstan  tax  commlBsion, 
made  up  of  both  congressmen  and  econo- 
mists, could  come  up  with  politically  feasi- 
ble reform.  But  this  is  for  "next  time."  It  Is 
dubious  whether  the  present  bill.  If  It  be- 
comes law.  contains  enough  basic  changes 
to  be  called  a  reform. 

Whatever  its  refonn  features,  If  it  should 
become  law  In  anywhere  near  its  Senate 
form.  Its  revenue  shortfall  would  do  the  na- 
tion much  more  economic  harm  than  could 
be  justified  by  whatever  improvements  in 
equity  it  contains. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  to  my 
pleasant  surprise  I  note  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  stated  in  its  editorial  column 
its  strong  opposition  to  the  so-called  tax 
reform  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  entitled  "Tax  Spree  in 
the  Senate."  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  December  12,  be  incorporated 
in  my  remarks  as  a  part  thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tax  Spbee  in  the  Senate 
The  once-promlslng  tax-reform  bill  c£une 
out  of  the  Senate  yesterday  loaded  with 
goodies  In  keeping  with  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. Rustling  heedlessly  to  attach  more  vote- 
catching  baubles  to  the  measure,  the  Senate 
almost  lost  sight  of  its  original  goal,  which 
was  to  eliminate  special  favors  and  discrim- 
ination from  the  country's  tax  structure. 
In  the  face  of  this  wallowing  in  irrespon- 
sibility even  the  strongest  defenders  of 
democracy  are  left  with  a  hopeless  feeling. 

As  a  climEix  to  its  spree,  the  Senate  even 
tried  to  use  the  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  a  new 
protectionist  policy.  Of  course  there  was  no 
time  for  the  Senate  Itself  to  formulate  and 
adopt  a  trade  policy  that  would  recognize 
the  national  interest  in  exports  as  well  as 
Imports.  So  it  recklessly  voted  to  let  the 
President  curtail  the  Importation  of  any 
product  which  threatens  to  disrupt  the  Amer- 
ican market  If  it  comes  from  a  country  that 
discriminates  against  our  exports.  The  pro- 
posal has  no  appropriate  safeguards.  It  is  In 
conflict  viith  existing  trade  policy  and  wholly 
out  of  place  in  a  tax-reform  bill.  Yet  the 
Senate  chalked  up  a  65-30  score  In  regard  to 
it,  apparently  without  a  second  thought  as 
to  what  the  effect  on  the  national  economy 
would  be. 

No  doubt  this  brainstorm  will  be  readily 
discarded  by  the  conference  committee,  but 
the  most  costly  of  all  the  Senate  amend- 
ments is  another  matter.  We  refer  to  the  $6- 
billion  social  security  bonanza  attached  to 
the  bill.  With  the  ste"ady  rise  In  living  costs. 
Congress  must  of  course  raise  social  security 
payments.  But  the  country  simply  cannot 
afl^ord  a  15  per  cent  jump  at  this  time  plus  a 
boost  In  the  minimum  payment  from  $55 
to  8100  a  month  for  single  persons  and  $150 
for  couples.  The  only  reason  for  attaching 
these  plums  to  the  tax-reform  bill  was  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  President  to 
reject  them.  Even  if  the  House  insists  on 
separating  the  social  security  benefits  from 
the  tax  bill,  the  proposed  addition  to  $6  bil- 
lion to  social  security  spending  will  continue 
to  complicate  the  fiscal  picture. 

It  is  the  combination  of  this  costly  gesture 
with  the  revenue-slashing  Gore  amendment 
which  has  put  the  Senate  in  the  posture  of 
throwing  <Kscretion  to  the  winds.  One  esti- 
mate is  to  the  effect  that  the  combination 
will  change  the  prospect  of  a  $3-bllllon  sur- 
plus in  fiscal  1971  under  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  to  a  $7.5-bllllon  deficit.  In  the 
face  of  continued  inflationary  pressures  this 
amounts  to  an  abdication  of  responsibility. 
The  Senate  Is  entitled  to  a  good  deal  of 
credit  for  some  of  Us  refining  amendments. 
It  voted  to  permit  foundations  to  continue 
financing  voter  registration  drives  under 
proper  restrictions  and  eliminated  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  40-year  limitation  on  the 
life  of  foundations.  No  doubt  some  of  its 
other  changes  In  a  highly  complex  bill  will  be 
found  worth  saving,  but  it  has  thrown  an 
enormous  burden  on  the  conference  commit- 
tee to  produce  a  bill  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  White  House  and  to  the  country. 

The  major  task  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees will  be  to  restore  the  bill  to  its  origi- 
nal objectives  of  screening  out  the  inequities 
cf  the  present  law.  This  can  be  readily  ac- 
complished without  siphoning  off  the  reve- 
nue th.1t  is  needed  for  expanded  educational, 
social  and  environmental  programs  and  with- 
out feeding  the  fires  of  inflation.  The  reckless 
nature  of  the  Senate's  spree  has  thrown  an 
extraordinary  burden  on  the  conferees,  who 
must  still  try  to  produce  a  respective  tax- 
reform  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  the  Washington  Daily  News  had  a 
similar  editorial  in  its  edition  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  strongly  criticizing  the  so-called 
tax  reform  bill.  The  title  of  its  editorial 
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is  "Tax  Bill  or  Goody  Tree'"  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir.  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tax  Bill  oa  Goodt  Trex  '' 

When  the  !-ax  bill  Just  passed  hy  the  Sen- 
ate came  from  the  Ho'-ise  of  Representatives 
last  summer  it  was  reiLsonably  well  qualified 
for   the   title   it   carried.     Tax    Reform    BKl 

But  AS  It  emerged  from  the  Senate,  after 
the  spirit  of  Santa  Claus  Renerally  had  pre- 
vailed. It  looked  more  !lke  a  Christmas  tree 
than  a    tax  reform  '  measure 

The  Senate  littered  the  bill  with  amend- 
ments, most  of  them  giving  somebody  or 
other  a  tax  breiilc 

The  bill  now  goes  to  a  conference  commit- 
tee which  will  attempt  to  compromise  the 
Senate's  inflation-spurring,  deticlt-maklng 
version  with  the  House  version 

But  Sen  Russell  B  Long,  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  said  It  wlil  be  em- 
barrassing", for  him  to  take  the  bill  to  the 
House  coiUerees  and  tell  them  we'.e  loaded 
til  billion  on  their  bill  " 

Others  estimate  that  the  loss  of  revenue 
from  the  Senate  version  could  run  as  high  as 
•  14  billion 

The  Senate  raised  Social  Security  benefits 
15  per  cent.  Instead  ri{  the  10  per  cent  pro- 
piised  by  President  Nixon  It  voted  to  raise 
the  personal  exemption  of  4600  to  $700  next 
year  and  S800  m  1971  It  would  reduce  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowances  from  27'_.  per 
cent  to  23  per  ent,  i  per  cent  higher  than 
the  House  proposed  Repeal  of  the  investment 
credit  tax.  voted  by  the  House  was  watered 
down  in  the  Senate  version  to  give  special 
tax  breaks  to  some  corporations,  such  as  the 
oil   interests  operating  in   Alaska 

The  Senate  added  a  i325  per  student  tax 
deduction  for  taxpayers  with  youngsters  m 
college,  and  ,a  host  of  other  provisions  for 
particular  interests  which  only  a  Philadel- 
phia lawyer  can  untangle 

The  bill,  of  course,  is  not  entirely  without 
virtue  For  Instance,  both  houses  agreed 
that  private  foundations  must  be  more  tight- 
ly regulated  to  deserve  tax  exemption  And 
while  they  differed  on  methods,  both  ver- 
sions of  the  tax  bill  require  foundations  to 
spend  their  money  .md  serve  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  avowedly  set  up 

But  by  and  large  the  Senate  made  a 
.shambles  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
And  if  this  measure  shotild  survive  the 
compromise  committee  in  substantially  the 
form  adopted  by  the  Senate  President  Nixon 
would  have  no  logical  choice  except  to  carry 
out  his  threat  to  veto  it  Because  the  bill. 
as  It  now  stands,  would  seriously  cripple  Mr 
Nixon  s  effort  to  slow  down  Inflation  and 
positively  wreck  any  hope  of  getting  the 
government   budget   in  balance 

But  meanwhile  there  Is  ground  for  hope 
that  Rep  Wilbur  D  Mills  chairman  of  the 
House  W.IVS  ,ind  Means  Committee,  and  his 
House  colleagues  wui  be  stout  enough  and 
persuasive  enough  in  the  compromise  com- 
mittee to  strip  the  bill  of  much  of  Its  costly 
gingerbread 

The  government,  and  the  taxpayers  them- 
selves, simply  cannot  afford  the  Senates 
Christmas  tree  m  the  present  state  of  gov- 
ernment finances  and  when  Inflation  Is  stlU 
a  long  way  from  being  effectively  restrained 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  wish 
that  we  could  reach  the  time,  as  ex- 
pres^sed  in  these  editorials,  when  the 
Senate  would  act  responsibly  on  a  tax 
bill 

Apparently  we  suffer  from  a  frustra- 
tion here  in  the  Senate  because  of  the 


fact  that  the  Constitution  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  initiate  tax  measures:  and 
when  we  do  get  a  tax  measure,  we  show 
that  frustration  in  rather  unlimited  de- 
^'ree,  as  we  did  in  the  two  instances 
which  I  have  already  cited  in  my  re- 
marks 

Mr  President,  my  real  purpose  today 
is  to  express  the  .strong  hope  that  the 
conference  committee,  representing  the 
senior  members  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses,  will  come 
back  with  a  bill  so  improved  that  we 
can  all  gladly  support  it,  and  call  it  a 
tax  reform  bill  without  calling  it  a  "so- 
called"  tax  reform  bill,  or  a  tax  reform 
bill  with  a  question  mark  after  the  word 
reform  " 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BIPARTISAN  AMENDMENT  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 
POSITION  ON  LAOS  AND  THAI- 
LAND 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  par- 
ticularly in  the  wake  of  Vice  President's 
AcNEws  criticism  of  some  of  the  news 
media,  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion of.  and  focus  upon,  the  ob.)ectiviiy 
of  news  reports  It  will  be  recalled  that 
some  particular  concern  was  indicated 
earlier  with  respect  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  WashinRton  Post 

Although  I  hesitate  to  sinsle  out  these 
particular  newspapers  aRam,  I  wish  to 
indicate  my  considerable  dLspleasure  with 
the  coverage  thus  morning  in  both  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  of  an  action  that  took  place  yester- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

A  headline  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  reads.  Senate  Acts  To  Curb 
Asia  Role  "  The  story  under  that  head- 
line refers  to  the  amendment  cospon- 
.sored  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  i  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  ■  Mr  Allott  '  relating  to 
policy  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
United  States  combat  troops  in  Thailand 
and  Laos. 

The  first  point  I  should  like  to  make  is 
that  the  headline  is  misleading.  The 
Senate  did  not  take  any  action  to  "curb" 
an  Asian  role.  The  intent  and  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  am.endment  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  Senate  yesterday  was  to 
reaffirm  the  existing  role  and  existing 
policies  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Thailand  and  Laos. 

Moreover.  I  notice  in  both  of  the  re- 
ports two  disturbing  and  rather  signifi- 
cant ommussions  First,  there  is  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  fact  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  was  a  bipartisan 
amendment  The  only  sponsor  indicated 
in  the  two  reports  is  tiie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  '  Mr  Church  '  — who 
deserves  and  should  receive  full  credit  for 
the  leadership  role  that  he  played  in  con- 
nection with  the  presentation  and  dis- 


cussion of  the  amendment.  But  equally 
important,  to  the  American  people,  is 
the  completely  ignored  and  unreported 
fact  that  it  was  a  bipartisan  amendment. 

Indeed,  the  amendment  was  drafted— 
and  I  think  most  of  the  people  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  those  who  were  watch- 
ins  from  gallen;-  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  It  was  drafted  right  here  In  the 
Republican  cloakroom.  In  fact,  the  prin- 
cipal Senators  involved  in  its  drafting, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  '  Mr 
Church  I  were  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Allott  )  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  obtained  the 
floor  and  received  recognition  to  offer  the 
amendment,  he  acknowledged  immedi- 
ately the  cosponsorship  of  those  'wo 
Republicans 

The  second  significant  and  disturbing 
omission  from  the  reports  in  both  news- 
papers is  the  fact  that  the  opening  lines 
of  the  amendment  were  these:  "In  line 
with  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States." 

The  amendment  was  not  long.  In  fact. 
It  was  very  short.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
could  have  been  reported  in  full.  But 
omitted  were  those  very  significant  in- 
troductory words,  which  make  it  clear 
that  what  was  intended,  was  a  positive 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  re- 
aflflrming  the  declared  policy  of  the 
administration.  The  omission  of  these 
words  leaves  the  reader  of  these  news- 
papers with  the  opposite  impression— 
that  the  Senator  was  taking  a  .slap  at 
the  administration,  which  certainly  was 
not  the  case. 

This  is  most  unfortunate.  Whether 
or  not  It  was  intended  by  those  who  w  rote 
the  stories,  that  is  the  way  it  appears 
in  print,  and  In  my  opinion,  some  notice 
of  it  should  be  taken.  Following  a  meet:nc 
with  the  President  and  others  at  the 
White  House  this  morning,  I  can  report 
to  my  fellow  Senators  that  the  President 
is  pleased  with  the  amendment,  and  he 
recognizes  that  it  is  m  accordance  wuh 
his  announced  policies. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has  men- 
tioned verj'  appropriately  that  the  meas- 
ure adopted  yesterday  to  which  he  h.as 
referred  was  a  bipartisan  measure.  Tiiere 
IS  no  question  about  that.  But  I  wi.sh  lie 
would  also  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
measure  of  which  it  was  simply  a  clari- 
fication was  also  a  bipartisan  measure 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  may  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Coopfr', 
who  was  called  away  by  a  serious  illness 
in  his  family,  and  by  the  majority  leacer. 
the  Senator  from  Montana   'Mr.  M.^ns- 

FIELD  ' 

So  the  entire  approach  to  this  difficult 
question,  both  the  original  approach  and 
the      clarifying      approach      ultimately 
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adopted,  was  bipartisan;  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  action  was  com- 
pletely bipartisan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  makes  an 
excellent  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  perti- 
nent portions  of  the  two  newspaper  arti- 
cles to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  16,  1969] 
HU.L  Acts  To  Curb  Asia  Role — Senate  Votes 
$69  3   Billion   in   Defense  Funds 

,By  Warren  Unna  and  Richard  Homan) 

The  Senate,  after  almost  three  hours  of 
stormy  and  unusual  secret  debate,  yesterday 
voted  73  to  17  to  bar  use  of  new  defense 
funds  "to  finance  the  Introduction  of  Amer- 
ican ground  combat  troops  In  Laos  and 
Tliuiland." 

The  Senate  then  went  on  to  approve  a 
$69  3-blllion  appropriation  for  military 
spending  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  This 
was  $637  million  less  than  an  appropriations 
measure  already  heavily  cut  by  the  House. 
Tlie  House  had  slashed  Pentagon  spending 
requests  by  $5,3  billion. 

The  final  Senate  vote  on  the  appropria- 
tions bill  was  85  to  4,  It  came  after  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  a  new  effort  to  kill  the  Nixon 
adnunlstrauon's  safeguard  antl-balllstdc  mis- 
sile program. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  restriction  voted  on  VS.  military  ac- 
tivities In  Laos  and  Thailand  came  after 
Ch:arman  J.  W.  Fulbright  (D-Ark.)  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Insisted 
that  the  bill's  floor  manager  give  the  admin- 
istration's reasons  for  wanting  to  spend  $90 
million  for  U.S.  military  assistance  In  neutral 
Lao.s  This  sum  was  described  as  a  $16.7  per 
cent  Increase  over  last  year. 

Ihe  restrictive  amendment,  introduced  by 
Sen  Pranlc  Church  (D- Idaho),  modified  an 
e:ir;ier  motion  by  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.)  and  Sen.  John 
Sherman  Cooper  iR-Ky  )  to  prevent  U.S. 
fur-ls  from  being  used  to  provide  anyttilng 
but  supplies  and  training  to  "local  forces" 
In  Laos  and  TTialland. 

I  voice  my  apprehension  over  continuing 
administration  silence  over  policy  in  Laos. 
where  our  military  involvement  appears  to 
be  trowing  rather  than  declining."  Fulbright 
told  the  Senate  in  a  secret-session  statement 
he  1  iter  released  to  reporters. 

.As  in  Vietnam,  the  Nixon  administration 
inherited  a  Laotian  policy,"  the  senator 
acknowledged. 

Fulbrlght's  charges  came  in  the  wake  of 
a  secret  series  of  Investigations  a  Senate  Por- 
elcn  Relations  subcommittee  has  been  con- 
ducting Into  the  extent  of  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement In  Laos.  Until  now.  the  adminis- 
tration has  Insisted  on  such  a  sanitized  pub- 
lic version  of  the  transcript  that  Fulbright 
?  ud  his  committee  decided  It  would  be  only 
'misleading"  to  publish  It 

I:i  his  televised  press  conference  last  we*k, 
President  Nixon  said  there  were  "no  Amer- 
ican combat  troops  In  Laos."  But  the  Presl- 
den*  did  acknowledge  for  the  first  time  that 
the  United  States  Is  engaged  in  Interdiction 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  from  North  to 
South  Vietnam — "as  it  runs  through  Laos." 
Previously,  the  United  States  had  acknowl- 
edt'ed  "armed  reconnaissance"  flights  over 
Lar.i 

Yesterday's  Senate  action  indicated  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  senators  now  believe 
there  is  either  much  more  than  that  In- 
volved, or  that  there  is  about  to  be.  Once 
thr  secret  session  was  over  and  the  doors 
were  open  to  the  public,  the  senators,  by  the 


tone  of  their  debate,  made  It  plain  that  they 
now  were  aware  of  U.S.  air  sorties  Into  Laos. 
And  F\ilbrlght,  In  reading  them  a  series  of 
letters  he  has  received  from  military  and  AID 
personnel,  as  well  as  from  relatives  of  those 
killed  and  missing  In  Laos,  apparently  but- 
tressed this  Senate  awareness. 

The  $90  million  mllltary-ald  figure  had 
been  a  tightly  held  secret  until  Sen.  Allen 
J.  EUender  (D-La.),  floor-managing  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  the  hospitalized 
Richard  B.  Russell  (D-Ga.).  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag. 

The  $90  million  was  only  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  recommendation.  It  was 
not  known  how  much  the  Pentagon  actually 
sought.  EUender  cryptically  referred  to  It  as 
going  "for  the  purpose  of  support  of  the  Roy- 
al  Laotian  Army." 

It  was  then  that  the  Senate  decided  to  go 
Into  Its  closed-door  executive  session  after 
overruling  a  suggestion  from  Sen.  Barry 
Ooldwater  (R-Arlz.)  to  debate  it  out  In  the 
open. 

The  $90  million  represents  only  part  of  the 
money  that  the  United  States  spends  In 
Laos. 

Under  this  year's  foreign  aid  bill,  Laos  Is 
to  get  $36.3  million  In  military  "supporting 
assistance,"  as  well  as  $11.9  million  In  tech- 
nical assistance.  In  addition,  there  is  sus- 
picion of  an  additional  sum  included  in  the 
secret  CIA  budget  for  the  support  of  Laos' 
"secret  army." 

Prom  1955,  when  the  United  States  took 
over  much  of  the  French  role  in  Laos,  until 
1961.  the  U.S.  gave  $91  million  In  military  aid 
and  $263.9  million  in  economic  aid  to  Laos. 
In  1962,  the  Geneva  accords  were  worked  out 
guaranteeing  Laos'  neutrality  and  providing 
for  the  withdrawal  of  both  North  'Vietnamese 
and  U.S.  troops.  Further  U.S.  military  ex- 
penditures were  marked  secret. 

The  U.S.  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Laos, 
as  per  agreement.  But  President  Nixon  em- 
phasized In  press  conference  last  week  that 
some  50,000  North  'Vietnamese  troops  are 
believed  to  still  be  In  Laos. 

In  Thailand,  which  also  was  included  in 
yesterday's  Senate  restriction  against  U.S. 
ground  troops,  the  United  States  has  had  a 
total  of  48,000  Air  Force  and  Army  personnel. 
On  Sept.  30,  the  White  House  announced  it 
would  cut  this  figure  back  by  6.000  by  next 
July  1 — ^wlth  no  appreciable  loss  In  what  was 
termed  combat  capacity. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  16,  1969) 
Senate  Opposes  a  GI  Role  in  Laos — Votes 

To  Bar  Combat  UNrrs  in  THAtLAND  Too, 

But  Final  Bill  Mat  Drop  Curb 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington. — The  Senate,  after  a  secret 
debate  on  American  military  Involvement  in 
the  war  in  Laos,  voted  today  to  prohibit  the 
commitment  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  In  either  Laos  or  Thailand. 

The  prohibition,  approved  by  a  vote  of  78  to 
11,  was  written  Into  a  $69.3-bllllon  defense 
appropriations  bill. 

Whether  the  prohibition  would  be  retained 
In  the  compromise  appropriations  bill  that 
win  now  be  drafted  by  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference committees  appeared  doubted.  But 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright.  Democrat  of  Arkan- 
sas, expressed  the  view  that,  at  least,  he  had 
succeeded  In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  what  he  described  as  "our  escalating 
military  activities  In  Laos." 

Before  approving  the  Pentagon  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Senate  once  again 
refused — this  time  by  a  decisive  margin — to 
delay  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  antibal- 
listic  missile  system. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Senate's  first  full-scale  debate  on  the 
Laotian  war  was  provolced  by  a  group  of 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  the  Senate  For- 


eign Relations  Committee,  but  by  Senator 
Fulbright,  the  committee  chairman,  and  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader. 

Asserting  tiiat  the  United  States  was  escal- 
ating its  military  activities  in  Laos,  the  group 
sought  to  use  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
to  force  the  Nixon  Administration  to  relax 
its  jKillcy  of  secrecy  on  American  military  ac- 
tivities in  Laos  as  well  as  to  place  some  Con- 
gressional restraints  on  further  military  in- 
volvement in  that  Southeast  Asian  country 
Faced  with  the  continued  opposition  of  the 
Appropriation  and  Armed  Services  commit- 
tees, the  group  was  not  completely  success- 
ful in  Its  efforts. 

rare  secret  session  held 
It  did  succeed  in  forcing  the  Senate  into 
a  rare  secret  session  for  a  discussion  of  the 
largely  secret  American  military  role  in  Laos. 
During  the  discussion  the  Administration 
for  the  first  time  supplied  to  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  •  •  •  information  on  American 
military  activities  In  Laos,  Including  details 
on  how  American  planes  were  carrying  out 
bombing  strikes  In  northern  Laos  In  support 
of  the  Royal  Laotian  Government  forces. 

When  It  came  to  legislative  restrsJnts,  how- 
ever, the  group  was  forced  to  beat  a  series 
of  retreats  and  the  Senate  wound  up  approv- 
ing a  compromise  limited  to  prohibition  of 
ground  combat  troops  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 
The  compromise,  put  together  by  Senator 
Frank  Church.  Democrat  of  Idaho,  specified 
that  none  of  the  funds  in  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  "shall  be  used  to  finance 
the  introduction  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  into  Laos  or  Thailand." 

The  United  States  has  military  advisers, 
including  Army  Special  Forces  units,  sta- 
tioned in  Laos  to  assist  Laotian  Government 
forces  as  well  as  a  36.000-man  private  army 
largely  supported  by  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  In  addition,  at 
the  request  of  the  Royal  Laotian  Govern- 
ment. American  planes  are  flying  armed  re- 
connaissance missions  in  Laos 

TROOPS   IN   LAOS   DENIED 

The  Administration,  however,  has  repeat- 
edly Insisted— as  P»resident  Nixon  did  most 
recently  at  his  news  conference  last  week — 
that  the  United  States  has  no  combat  troops 
in  Laos. 

During  the  course  of  the  Senate  debate, 
however,  it  was  emphasized  by  Senator  Mans- 
field and  Senator  Fulbright  that  United 
States  Air  Force  planes  stationed  in  TTiai- 
land  were  carrying  out  bombing  missions 
against  the  pro-Communist  Pathet  Lao  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops  in  northern  Laos 
in  support  of  Laotian  Government  forces.  At 
one  point  in  the  debate  preceding  the  secret 
session.  Senator  Mansfield  said  the  number 
of  sorties  by  Air  Force  planes  based  on  Thai- 
land had  "increased  considerably  In  recent 
months." 

Much  of  the  debate  revolved  around  the 
issue  of  whether  the  Senate,  through  amend- 
ments In  the  defense  appropriation  bills, 
should  attempt  to  restrict  or  prevent  such 
air  combat  missions. 

The  Church  proposal  was  offered  as  -i  sub- 
stitute for  a  broader  amendment  sponsored 
by  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  Republi- 
can of  Kentucky.  The  Cooper  amendment, 
designed  to  prevent  an  American  combat  in- 
volvement in  Laos,  specified  that  none  of  the 
defense  appropriations  "shall  be  used  for  the 
support  of  local  forces  In  Laos  or  Thailand 
except  to  provide  supplies,  material,  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  including  maintenance 
thereof,  or  to  provide  tralnlne  for  such  local 
forces." 

COOPER'S   MOTHER  STRICKEN 

In  the  absence  of  Senator  Cooper,  whose 
mother  suffered  a  stroke  In  Kentucky,  the 
amendment  was  offered  by  Senator  Mans- 
field. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  some  dlf- 
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ferenc«s  of  opinion  developed  over  whether 
the  Cooper  amendment  would  prevent  con- 
tinuation M  the  air  combat  misalona 

Senator  Fulbrlght — is  did  aide*  of  Senator 
Cixjper-  in'erpreted  the  amendment  a«  pro- 
hlbltlnf?  such  air  support  But  Senator  Mana- 
fleld.  nctlnn  that  'he  Laos  war  presented  a 
•dangerous  ind  delicate"  situation  'tied 
closely  to  the  war  tn  Vietnam."  s»ld  It  was 
"a  mcKU  question"  whether  the  amendment 
would  prevent  bf)mblnn  missions  that  mten- 
Blbly  were  belnsr  conducted  a«alnst  N'orth 
Vietnamese  troops  in  Laos 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  Senator,  will  the 
Senator  vield'' 

Mr.  GRrPFIN  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  recall,  too,  that 
during  the  course  of  the  discussion  of 
that  amendment,  the  question  was  asked 
and  the  information  was  ^iven  to  the 
Senate  that  the  President  had  so  ex- 
pressed hun.self.  and  that  in  fact  the 
amendment  as  finally  agreed  to  was  ac- 
tually m  support  of  what  the  President 
had  alreftd>"  announced 

Mr.  GBJFPIN.  That  is  right 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  certainly  had 
something  to  do  with  the  vote  that  it 
received.  I,  for  instance,  have  never  been 
one  who  wanted  to  pass  legislation  m 
this  field,  or  take  action,  that  would  be 
calculated  to  embarrass  the  President  or 
hmder  or  hamper  him  in  trjing  to  fbid 
a  solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  At  a  time  when  we  desper- 
ately need  unity,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
In  a  .situation  when  we  have  unity,  It  is 
sometimes  reflected  in  the  press  as  dis- 
unity, or  as  though  there  were  differ- 
ences with  the  President  which  in  reality 
do  not  e.xlst. 

I  wish  to  mention  also,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr  Baker>,  a  Republican,  and 
the  distmguished  Senator  from  Cah- 
fomia  '  Mr  Cranston  • .  a  Democrat,  who 
were  not  mentioned  earlier,  were  also 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALIXDTT.  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  talk  very  briefly  on  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  think 
they  ver>-  ade<iuately  describe  how  tiaps 
can  appear  m  the  credibility  of  all  Gov- 
ernment ofBcials  In  the  minds  of  the 
American  public  when  a  matter  has  tjeen 
handled  as  loosely  as  the  matter  was 
handled  vesterday  by  the  two  news- 
papers which  have  t»e*n  mentiDned.  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washint;ton  Post. 

There  is  no  question  that,  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  carrying  of  the  motion  to 
table  the  Mansfield-Cooper  .imendment 
with  the  prestigious  name  of  the  major- 
ity leader  on  it — and  It  was  not  an  ac- 
tion against  him — that  :t  would  have  had 
to  have  had  the  efTect  that  the  Senate 
was  pretty  much  of  a  mind  on  what  it 
wanted 

Mr.  President,  reading  from  page 
39168  of  the  Record  of  yesterday,  I 
read  again  the  amendment; 

On  page  46.  between  lines  8  £Uid  9  In- 
sert a  new  .section  as  follows 

In  line  with  the  expresfied  intention  of 
the  President  •>{  the  United  States,  none  of 
the  funds  appr'prlated  by  this  .vet  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  into  Laos  or  Thailand 
without  the  prior  consent  of  Congress 


Mr.  President.  I  heard  no  Senator  on 
the  floor — and  I  was  present  during  the 
entire  debate  on  the  matter  yesterday — 
taJie  any  position  contrary  to  that.  I 
think  that  states  the  almost  unanimous 
position  of  the  Senate  that  we  do  not 
desire  to  .seek  ground  combat  troope  In- 
troduced Into  Laos 

However,  it  implies  that  this  was  a 
strike  against  the  administration.  It  Is 
particularly  annoying  to  me  I  regard 
myself  as  a  supporter  of  the  present 
administration,  as  I  was  of  the  adminis- 
trations of  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson,  in  the  foreign  re- 
lations area,  particularly 

I  think  It  does  an  injustice  to  the 
President.  And  I  think  It  does  an  In- 
justice to  the  U  S  Senate. 

The  matter  of  the  cosponsorshlp  Is. 
of  course,  another  matter  It  puts  a  com- 
pletely different  complexion  on  the  ac- 
tion which  the  Senate  took  yesterday 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Church  I.  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr  Cr.^nstoni,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  Mr  J\vns>.  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  Mr. 
Baker  >.  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  all  joined. 

I  think  It  was  a  very  worthy  effort  and 
one  which  contributed  and  will  contrib- 
ute ver>'  greatly  to  delineating  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Chief  Executive 
and  Congre.ss. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  2734  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York  Rail- 
road  Pa.ssenger  Transportation  Compact: 

S.  :3169  .\n  iict  U->  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  .Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpo,ses.    and 

.S  J  Res  90  .Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  organize  and  hold  a  diplo- 
matic conference  In  the  United  States  in 
fiscal  year  1970  to  negotiate  a  Patent  Coop- 
eration Treaty  and  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion therefor 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR.  15090> 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mahon.  Mr  SiKES.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
.^NDRE\^■s  of  .Alabama.  Mr  Flood,  Mr. 
Slack.  Mr  Addabbo.  Mr  Lipscomb.  Mr. 
MiNSHALL.  Mr  Rhodes.  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr  Bow  were  appomted 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference 

The  me.ssage  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  pa.s.<;ed  the  following  bills 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate 

H  R.  9654.  An  act  to  authorize  sutMlatence, 
without  charge,  to  certain  air  evacuation 
patients; 

HR    10124    An  act   to  amend  .section  2401 


of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  for  presenting  tort  claims  accruing  to 
persons  under  legal  disability; 

H.R.  13407.  An  act  to  consent  to  'he 
amendment  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Pl.shrrlea 
Compact: 

H  R.  13816.  An  act  to  Improve  and  cliriry 
certain  laws  afTectlng  the  Coast  Guard: 

HR.  13959  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sTrik- 
Ing  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  many 
contributions  to  the  founding  and  i  arlV 
development  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  -he 
city  of  San  Antonio  by  Jose  Antonio  Nav.ir.'o; 

H  R.  14404.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ac:  of 
August  12.  1968.  to  Insure  that  certain  facili- 
ties  constructed  under  authority  of  Fecitral 
law  sire  designed  and  constructed  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  physically  handicapped: 

HR  14789.  An  act  to  amend  title  VTII  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HR.  15095.  An  act  to  amend  the  .=-■  .-'.al 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent  acrvj^s- 
the-board  increase  in  benefits  under  the  (Id- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  ;  ro- 
gram;  and 

HR  15166.  An  act  authorizing  addirii.na: 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plan.s  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  454 >  cailmc 
for  the  humane  treatment  and  relcn.^i'  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  in  which  it  requested  the  in- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  bill  '  H.R.  11711)  to  amend  section 
510  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment CommLssion  Is  required  to  f  om- 
plete  Its  affairs  In  connection  with  the 
.settlement  of  claims  against  the  Go'  cm- 
ment  of  Cuba,  and  It  was  .signed  by  the 
Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  :ead 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  n^.dl- 
cated: 

HR  9654  An  act  to  authorize  subsls'ence. 
wl'hout  charge  to  certain  air  evacuation 
patients:  to  the  Committee  nn  As  .Tied 
Services 

HR  10124  An  art  tn  amend  section  2401 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  for  presenting  tort  claims  accruing  to 
[jersons  under  legal  dL^ablllty:  and 

HR  13407.  An  act  to  con.sent  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Pacific  Miirlne  Fl-i^eries 
Compact,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Uidi- 
clary 

H  R  13816  An  act  to  Improve  and  clarify 
certaJn  laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guar.1;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H  R  13959  An  act  to  provide  for  the  .-rik- 
Ing  of  medals  in  commemoration  of  thi  :::.iny 
contributions  to  the  founding  and  e;i::\  de- 
velopment of  the  State  of  Texas  and  i  .e  ^I'y 
of  San  Antonio  by  Jose  Antonio  Navarf.  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciirret. 

HR.  14464  An  act  to  amend  the  .-i-:  of 
August  12.  1968.  to  in.sure  that  certain  :  icil- 
Itles  constructed  under  authority  of  Feoeral 
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law  are  designed  and  constructed  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  physically  handlcapjjed;  and 

H.R.  15166.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
iipproprlatlons  for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
fioid  control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

H.R.  14789.  An  act  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
tht  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 
rel.vting  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
iitins. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Rt's.  454)  calling  for  the  humane- treat- 
nu  nt  and  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE  OF  S.  3244 
AND  S.  3245 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
dav,  S.  3244  and  S.  3245,  bills  Introduced 
by  me  having  to  do  with  judgments  in 
favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  the  new  procedure  is  that  the  bills 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
IntiTior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  these  bills 
and  that  they  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tet'  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob;ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WASHINGTON  AREA 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
pel  mltted  to  proceed  for  6  minutes. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obieclion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
I  am  delighted  that  this  year's  appropri- 
ations bill  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation makes  a  start  on  the  rapid 
ti\  nslt  system  for  the  Washington  area. 

rhe  Federal  contribution  provided  for 
th'  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Trinsit  Authority  Is  not  only  welcome 
bn;  overdue.  It  permits  a  start  on  what 
I  lielieve  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
tr.'.nsit  systems  in  the  United  States. 

No  one  who  has  occasion  to  travel  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  northern  Vir- 
tiir.ia,  and  suburban  Marj'land  can  doubt 
t!:f  need  for  this  system.  The  present 
coagestlon  Is  nearly  intolerable,  and  im- 
til  adequate  public  transportation  is  pro- 
vi'ied.  It  can  only  get  worse. 

Those  of  us  who  have  urged  this  transit 
sy-tem  for  the  E>ast  several  years  have 
l.itih  hopes  that  it  will  provide  at  least 
pi'rt  of  the  solution  for  the  tremendous 
troilic  problems  facing  the  Nationsil  Capi- 
t.ii  area. 

But  while  we  have  high  hopes,  I  think 
we  must  admit  that  fulfillment  is  not 
going  to  come  quickly.  The  Transit  Au- 
thority's own  estimates  indicate  that  the 


first  inner  city  lines  are  3  to  5  years  away, 
and  extensions  into  the  suburbs  will  not 
come  for  7  to  10  years.  Experience  with 
construction  schedules  of  major  public 
works  suggests  that  these  estimate  are 
optimistic. 

The  colossal  traffic  jams  caused  by  the 
recent  bus  strike  show  that  the  area  is 
alarmingly  close  to  strangling  in  its  own 
traffic.  Even  under  normal  conditions,  the 
congestion  on  the  bridges  between  north- 
em  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  fearsome  at  peak  traffic  hours. 

I  believe  that  right  now  is  the  time  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
area's  public  transportation. 

If  a  decade  or  more  passed  before  any 
major  improvement  is  made,  we  may 
come  to  the  point  where  there  will  be  a 
sign  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac 
bridges  saying,  "Washington:  You  Can 
Not  Get  There  Prom  Here." 

I  do  not  believe  that  day  need  come.  I 
think  effective  action  to  improve  public 
transportation — specifically,  rail  transit 
using  existing  lines — can  be  taken  almost 
at  once. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
the  Metro  system  be  held  up  to  accom- 
plish short-range  improvements.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  build  the  new  system  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  short- 
run  action  should  be  taken.  This  would 
not  lead  to  curtailment  of  the  subway 
system;  it  would  not  even  serve  exactly 
the  same  areas.  And  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  service  using  existing 
lines  would  be  needed  as  a  permanent 
supplement  to  the  Metro  Transit  system. 
A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  of 
ways  to  exploit  existing  rail  lines  to  pro- 
vide commuter  service.  The  problem  has 
been  investigated  by  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Transportation  Commission,  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 
and  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Tran- 
sit Authority  itself. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  PubUc  Works 
Committee  issued  a  study  incorporating 
many  of  the  previous  investigations  and 
making  specific  recommendations  for  raU 
service.  I  beUeve  the  time  has  come  to 
take  action  on  the  committee's  report  or 
on  some  alternate  proposal  to  furnish 
augmented  rail  transit  over  existing 
lines. 

A  large-scale,  cooperative  effort  will 
be  required  if  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee study,  or  some  feasible  alternative, 
is  to  be  implemented. 

Leaders  of  the  communities  must  be 
involved. 

Officials  of  the  railroads  and  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  must  be  involved. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  and  transportation 
agencies  in  the  locaUties  must  be  in- 
volved. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion must  be  involved. 

Clearly,  this  is  not  a  simple  imdertak- 
ing.  It  is  a  major  effort. 

But  the  penalties  of  failure  to  act 
are  severe,  and  the  rewards  of  success 
could  be  enormous.  I  believe  the  effort 
must  be  made.  I  offer  whatever  assist- 
ance my  own  office  can  reasonably  pro- 
vide. 


Working  together,  we  can  take  the  first 
steps.  Let  us  hope  that  next  year  we  can 
begin  the  actual  work  and  funding  that 
is  necessary. 

We  are  already  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  excerpt  from  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  report  of  July 
19,  1968 — Document  No.  117,  90th  Con- 
gress, second  session — together  with  a 
commentary,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMXTTEB    ZONE 
STEPS    FOR    ACTION 

(1)  That  a  commuter  rail  service  be  In- 
sUtuted  within  1  year  having  the  following 
characteristics: 

Trains  operating  on  a  through-routed  basis 
between  Germantown,  Md.,  and  Manassas, 
Va.,  and  between  Baltimore,  Md..  and  Quan- 
tlco,  Va. 

Trains  serving  some  of  the  existing  on- 
line stations  as  well  as  several  new  coUec- 
tlon  stations  to  be  constructed,  all  stations 
to  be  provided  with  adequate  parking  and 
highway  facilities. 

Trains  providing  downtown  Washington 
accesslblUty  with  stops  at  Union  Station 
plus  one  or  two  new  stops  that  will  be  con- 
structed along  the  existing  right-of-way  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  South 
Capitol  Street.  The  new  stops  are  key  essen- 
tials to  successful  patronage  of  the  system. 

A  feeder-bus  network  utilizing  a  combina- 
tion of  new,  specialized  shuttle  service  and 
adjusted  existing  bus  routes  Interfacing  at 
one  or  more  downtovim  rail  station  stops  to 
provide  distribution  and  collection  of  rail 
passengers  throughout  downtown  VSfashing- 

ton. 

Capital  Investment  in  rolling  equipment, 
station  facilities,  and  track  alterations  to  be 
held  to  a  reasonable  minimum  in  the  face  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  size  of  the  rider- 
ship  market  and  the  possibility  that  the 
commuter  rail  service  needs  might  be  mini- 
mized upon  completion  of  the  Metro  Rapid 
Transit  System. 

Operating  and  administrative  control  to 
be  placed  in  a  new  commuter  rail  division 
of  the  Washington  Metro  Area  Transporta- 
tion Authority. 

Financing  to  be  provided  through  a  com- 
bination of  Federal  and  local  government 
funds  and  farebox  revenues  on  the  basis  of — 

(a)  Federal  moneys  provided  for  all  capital 
Investment  except  station  facilities  which 
would  be  the  responslbUlty  of  the  appro- 
priate local  jurisdiction  (or  jurisdictions) 
serviced. 

(b)  The  net  of  operating  expenses  over 
passenger  revenues  to  be  subsidized  In  par- 
ticipation shares  of  one-third  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  balance  to  be  shared 
by  local  governments  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia proportionate  to  the  seat-miles  of  serv- 
ice provided. 

1 2 )  That  a  resolution  of  Congress  be  passed 
supporting  the  preservation  of  the  W.  &  O.D. 
right-of-way  until  an  In-depth  feasibility 
study  determines  the  usefulness  of  this  right- 
of-way  for  possible  future  commuter  and 
airport  connector  service,  whether  solely  rail. 
Joint  rail-highway,  or  highway  alone. 

( 3 )  The  preservation  from  encroachment  of 
the  right-of-way  of  the  Washington  &  Old 
Dominion  Railroad  and  be  insured  pending 
completion  of  an  In-depth  feasibility  study 
for  determining  that  line's  usefulness  as  part 
of  a  through-routed  northern  Virginia- 
Washington.  D.C. -northeast  Maryland  quad- 
rant commuter  and  airport  connector  service. 

(41  That  demonstrations  be  undertaken  of 
reverse  direction  nish  hour  express  bus  serv- 
ice to  the  suburbs  and  of  exclusive  bus  lane 
operation  In  the  Shlney  corridor. 
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1 5)  The  demonstration  of  road-rail  bus 
operation  on  the  Bethesda-Chevy  Ch&ne 
branch  of  rhe  Baltimore  i  Ohio  should  not 
be  undertaken  because  It  would  not  be 
capable  of  offering  any  substantial  advan- 
tage over  existlns?  bus  service 

(6i  The  demonstration  of  a  hydrofoil  or 
ground  effect  vehicle  for  commuter  transport 
on  the  Potomac  is  not  warranted  at  this  time 
or  in  :he  near  future  since  technolo^  has 
not  iidvanced  far  enoui?h  to  solve  vehicle 
limitations  of  carr>-lng  capacity  .ind  nols« 
generation 

rTASIBILITT  CONCLUSION 

;Ii  Ttie  establishment  is  Justified  at  an 
early  da:e  of  a  commuter  rail  service  over  the 
railroad  lines  described  At  a  minimum,  this 
service  wr>uid  provide  clurlnt;  the  7-  to  12-year 
rapid  transit  construction  perl>xl — 

(HI  Interim  relief  from  dally  rush  hour 
traffic  coni<estlon  in  the  form  of  a  viable  mass 
transit  alternative  '.hat  does  not  use  over- 
crowded  highway   facilities 

ibi  Service  :o  four  of  the  six  suburban 
corridors  thereby  reinforcing  and  promoting 
the  relatively  higher  density  housing  and 
employment  location  patterns  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  wedge-corridor  regional  de- 
velopment goals  and  that  are  necessary  iis  a 
population  base  to  generate  adequate  rlder- 
shlp  for  theTuture  rapid  transit  system 

ic)  Stren^fn  required  to  solidify  the 
economic  vitality  of  downtown  Washington 
in  Its  role  as  the  major  regional  center  for 
employment;  government  and  professional 
services;  retail  enterprise,  and  attractions  of 
a  cultural,  recreational,  lovirlsm  nature 

>di  Familiarization  and  orientation  of 
area  residents  to  rail  transit  as  an  alterna- 
tive transport  medium  to  the  private  auto- 
mobile thereby  building  a  patronage  base 
that  will  be  more  favorably  disposed  to  using 
the  metropolitan  rapid  transit  when  It  is 
opened 

COMMENTARY 

Sections  (2)  and  (3)  under  "St«ps  for 
Action  probably  are  no  longer  feasible  The 
chance  of  capturing  the  Washlr.gti>n  i  Old 
Dominion  right  of  way  for  transit  \ise.  unfor- 
tunately, appears  to  have  vanished 

The  key  recommendations  in  *he  excerpt 
from  the  Public  Works  Committee  study  are 
those  concerning  establishment  of  rail  com- 
muter service  m  the  short  run 

In  Chapter  IX  of  the  .study,  detailed  steps 
are  outlined  whereby  a  surface  rail  passen- 
ger service  could  be  put  into  operation 
within  a  12-month  period  Difficulties  in- 
volved in  routing  trains  through  Washing- 
ton, instead  of  terminating  them  In  Wash- 
ington, are  carefully  .set  forth,  and  proposals 
are  made  to  overcome  these  difficulties 

The  study  includes  analyses  of  equlpm'»nt 
utilization  estimated  ridershlp  .md  revenues, 
coach  and  locomotive  requirements,  costs  of 
providing  service  and  dencit  control  It  is  an 
excellent  basic  document  to  be  used  by  those 
who  will  be  Involved  in  the  planning  process 
for  surface  rail  passenger  service 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretanes 


REPORT  ON  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAMS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRE;SIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report. 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

With  this  message  I  am  transmitting 
the  Thirteenth  .\nnual  Repwrt  on  the 
Trade  Agreements  Program,  as  required 
by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  The 
report  cover.s  the  year  1968 

In  1968.  free  world  trade  increased  by 
116  percent,  l' S  exports  increased  by 
9  6  percent:  and  US  imports  rose  by 
23  7  percent,  largely  due  to  the  Inflation- 
ary forces  In  our  economy  which  stimu- 
lated imports  and  also  hampered  the 
competitivene.ss  of  our  exports 

The  Trade  Bill  of  1969.  which  I  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  Congress,  will 
equip  us  to  build  on  the  past  gains  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Program  and  to 
move  forward  toward  a  new  trade  pro- 
gram for  the  1970s,  It  will  give  us  the 
capability  to  continue  to  move  toward 
freer  world  trade,  defend  our  own  trade 
interests,  and  provide  constructive  ad- 
justment to  changes  In  world  trade  pat- 
terns Tlie  Commission  on  World  Trade, 
which  I  am  appointing,  will  examine  the 
complex  trade  i.ssues  that  will  confront 
us  in  the  1970s,  and  will  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  U.S.  policies  needed 
to  deal  with  them 

This  Administration  Is  committed  to  a 
freer  exchange  of  goods  among  nations. 
We  must  continue  to  strive  for  further 
growth  in  mutually  advantageous  world 
trade  and.  in  part  through  such  trade, 
for  the  eventual  dismantling  of  the  bar- 
riers that  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
freer  interchange  of  people  and  ideas. 

RicH.\RD  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  Dcci-yrtber  16.  1969 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  .session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  .'-ubmlttlng  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings..' 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.    ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing letters  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

Proposed  C<:>NcrssioN  Contract.  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park 
.\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
proposed  concession  contract  under  which 
the  Cavern  Supply  Co  .  Inc  .  will  be  author- 
ized to  continue  to  provide  food  and  bever- 
age services,  souvenir  shops.  .-\nd  related  f  i- 
clUtles  and  services  for  the  public  within 
Cirlsbad  Caverns  National  Park.  S  Mex  .  for 
a  period  of  20  years  from  Jaiiu.iry  1  I'jTO. 
Through  December  31,  1989,  when  executed 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
(With  accompanying  paf)ersi.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 


PETITIONS     AND     MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  ,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 


December  16,  1969 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore 

\  resolution  adopted  by  the  Charlottes- 
ville. Va  .  Lodge  No  389,  BPO  Elks,  praying 
for  the  preservation  of  American  Liberties; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Wardens'  .'\sso- 
clatlon  of  America.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  relating 
to  the  pniblem  of  crime;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  December  16, 
1969.  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives : 

S  2864  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  i.iws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  210  An  act  to  eliminate  requlremf--'ts 
for  disclosure  ot  construction  detail.-;  .a 
p.ussenger  vessels  meeting  prescribed  safety 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  4244  An  act  to  raise  the  celling  on 
appropriations  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  .States;   and 

H  J  Res  10  A  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  if 
March  1970  as  Volunteers  of  America  Week. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  .submitted: 

By  Mr  McOEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H  R.  15149  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  .assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  ^.'id 
for  other  purposes   { Rept    No    91-614) 


REPORT  ENTTTLED  'THE  IMPACT 
OF  CRIME  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
PARTS  I  AND  n  'S  REPT  NO. 
91-6121 

Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  submitted  a  re- 
port entitled  'The  Impact  of  Crime  on 
Small  Business — Parts  I  and  II.  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS'— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  'S.  REPT.  NO 
91-615' 

Mr  BAYH,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 235.  90th  Congress,  second  ."-cs- 
sion,  submitted  a  report  entitled  "Con- 
stitutional Amendments ',  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

George  H.  Barlow,  of  New  Jersey,  t.)  be 
US  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey; 

Leonard  I  Garth,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  L'  ? 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Ne'w  Jerwy; 

Philip  C   Wllklns.  of  California,  to  be  VS. 
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district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
C.ilifornla; 

cieorge  A.  Locke,  of  Washington,  to  be 
L'S  marshal  for  the  eastern  districts  of 
Washington; 

Joe  McDonald  Ingraham.  of  Texas,  to  be 
US  circuit  Judge,  fifth  circuit; 

John  L  Brtggs,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney   for    the    middle    district    of    Florida; 

Eugene  E  Slier,  Jr  ,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U  S  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky; 

jjhn  J  Gibbons,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
C  S  circuit  Judge,  third  circuit; 

L.iren  WIdeman,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida; 

and 

H"sea  M  Ray.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  US. 
anorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  f^rst 
lime  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruskai ; 
S  3'246  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety  by  amending  the  narcotic,  depres- 
sant, stlmuiant,  and  hallucinogenic  drug 
Iftws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  Liter  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  i 
By  Mr  INOUYE: 
5  3247  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Carvel 
de  Bussy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
.Ser'.ices. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho.  Mr.  Inooye,  Mr. 
McGee.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr  Mettcalp, 
Mr  Fannin.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr  Gravel.  Mr  Moss.  Mr.  Magnttson, 
Mr     Bible.    Mr    Cannon,   Mr.   Hol- 

LINGS.     Mr.     MONDALE.     MT.     GOODEU., 

Mr.    Bayh,   and   Mr.    Hatfield)  : 
S  3248    A  bill  to  ()ermlt  suits  to  be  brought 
asalnst  the  United  States  to  adjudicate  dis- 
puted land  titles;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  CHtmcH  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heswling.) 
Bv  Mr.  INOUYE: 
s  3249    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sllvano 
Scaiidale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  3246 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
.^ND  SUBSEQUENT  REPORTING 
;)F  SAME,  ENTITLED  "CON- 
TROLLED DANGEROUS  SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OF  1969"  iS.  REPT. 
NO  91-613  • 

Mr,  DODD    Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Mr.  Hruskai.  i  am  Introducing  a  bill 
.<    3246  >    to  protect  the  public  health 
au6  safety  by   amending   the  narcotic, 
depressant,    stimulant,    and    hallucino- 
genic drug  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wi'l     be     received     and     appropriately 
leffrred. 

The  bill  tS.  3246'  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  .safety  by  amending  the 
naicotic.  depressant,  stimulant,  and  hal- 
lucinocenic  drug  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
']'■'  Judiciary, 

Mr  DODD  .^bsequently  said:  Mr. 
Pii-ident.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Juciiciary.    I    am    reporting    favorably. 


without  amendment.  S.  3246,  the  "Con- 
trolled Dangerous  Substances  Act  of 
1969";  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  additional 
views  of  Senators  Ervin  and  Hart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
reported  S.  3246  a  bill  to  control  the  traf- 
fic and  abuse  in  dangerous  drugs. 

This  is  a  bill  combining  the  provisions 
of  S.  1895,  the  Omnibus  Narcotic  and 
Dangerous  Drug  Control  and  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1969,  and  S.  2637,  the 
Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act  of 
1969.  These  were  the  two  major  nar- 
cotic and  dangerous  drug  bills  referred 
to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  Delinquency  Subcommittee  held 
3  weeks  of  hearings  on  these  bills  and 
listened  to  over  30  w^itnesses.  The  bill 
has  been  considered  and  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  and  after  lengthy  dis- 
cussion it  was  ordered  reported  by  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee.  I  feel  that  at 
this  point  we  have  arrived  at  a  strong 
and  effective  piece  of  legislation. 

In  its  present  form  the  bill  generally 
follows  the  basic  language  and  structure 
of  both  S.  1895  and  S.  2637. 

Several  of  the  major  provisions  added 
in  subcommittee  were  essentially  those 
originally  contained  in  S.  1895. 

Thus,  the  new  bill  adds  several  tran- 
quilizers to  the  list  of  controlled  drugs. 
These  are  librium,  valium  and  mepro- 
bamate. 

We  felt  that  we  should  include  these 
drugs  in  the  bill  because  there  has  been 
considerable  diversion  into  illegal  chan- 
nels and  because  of  evidence  that  they 
have  been  substantially  abused. 

The  bill  also  contains  the  penalty 
structure  concepts  of  S.  1895. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  new^  penalty 
provisions  is  to  eliminate  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  all  drug  offenses, 
except  for  a  special  class  of  professional 
criminals. 

The  new  penalties  will  allow  the  judge 
to  use  his  discretion  in  imposing  sen- 
tences for  drug  offenders. 

They  will  allow  for  more  severe  pun- 
ishment in  the  case  of  serious  violators 
such  as  traffickers  in  heroin  and  for  les- 
ser sentences  for  offenders  involved  with 
the  simple  possession  of  marihuana  or 
other  drugs. 

These  provisions  will  also  allow  sus- 
pended sentences,  probation  and  parole 
for  drug  law  violators. 

One  of  the  original  provisions  in  S. 
1895  also  called  for  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts to  study  the  marihuana  problem. 
This   is   another   important   addition 
now  contained  in  the  new  bill. 

There  were,  however,  two  important 
provisions  in  S.  1895  ■which  have  not  been 
incorporated  in  the  bill  ordered  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  want  to 
comment  on  them  very  briefly. 

One  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  United  States-Mexico  Commission 
to  help  control  the  border  drug  traffic. 


The  other  provision  was  designed  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966. 

I  chose  to  withhold  my  request  for  the 
Joint  Commission  at  this  time  because 
the  administration  has,  in  fact,  estab- 
lished negotiations  with  the  Mexican 
Government  to  create  more  effective 
controls  on  the  illegal  drug  traffic  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Operation  Intercept  and  later  Op- 
eration Cooperation  is  one  example  of 
such  intensified  enforcement  and  con- 
trol procedures.  I  have  received  assur- 
ance that  the  administration  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  better  ways  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  drugs  coming  into  this  coun- 
try from  Mexico. 

I  did  not  ask  for  revision  of  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  in  this 
bill  because  I  plan  to  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter in  a  separate  piece  of  legislation  at 
a  later  date. 

I  still  maintain  the  position  that  we 
win  have  to  broaden  the  Addict  Rehabili- 
tation Act  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
on  eligibility  and  to  provide  treatment  for 
a  larger  number  of  addicts  and  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  addicts. 

These  are  matters  that  will  need  more 
funds,  more  persormel  and  an  increase 
in  facilities  and  programs. 

I  think  we  will  be  better  able  to  achieve 
these  objectives  in  a  separate  bill  dealing 
entirely  with  these  topics. 

In  this  case,  too,  I  have  received  a 
promise  of  full  cooperation  from  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  bill  I  have 
just  reported  contains  all  the  necessary 
provisions  to  help  Federal  enforcement 
agencies  control  the  drug  problem.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  balanced  piece  of  legislation. 
It  is  based  on  evidence  obtained  in  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  drug  problem. 
It  has  substantial  bipartisan  support. 
For  these  reasons  and  because  time  is 
of  the  essence  in  starting  to  reduce  the 
drug  problem.  I  hope  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  can  pass  it  with  all  possible 
speed. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  and  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  their  cooperation  and  ef- 
fort in  moving  the  bill  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  Senator 
Roman  Hruska,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
guiding  proponents  of  this  legislation,  for 
his  very  substantial  support  and  help  in 
moving  the  bUl  this  far  in  the  legislative 
process. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  the  distinguished  chair-* 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  in  sponsoring  this 
'clean-biir'  version  of  the  Controlled 
Dangerous  Substances  Act  of  1969,  as 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  chairman  for  his  very  able  leadership 
in  bringing  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
growing  problem  of  drug  abuse  for  some 
time.  Over  the  past  several  years,  we 
have  conducted  exten.<^ive  hearings,  ex- 
amining in  depth  the  scope  of  this  prob- 
lem as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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existing  drug  laws.  We  have  also  care- 
fully explored  areas  where  change  eoid 
improvement  are  necessarj'. 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
we  have  received  the  testimony  of  law 
enforcement  officials,  medical  experts, 
psychiatrists,  health  officials,  drug  man- 
ufacturers and  even  drug  users  and 
addicts. 

Because  of  my  deep  interest  in  this 
problem,  I  was  pleased  to  act  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  along  with  the  late  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  of  the  administrations 
ControUed  Dangerous  Substances  Act, 
S.  2637. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee also  sponsored  a  comprehensive  drug 
bill.S.  1895. 

These  bills  were  carefully  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  testimony  of  interested 
persons. 

The  members  of  the  sut)commlttee  did 
not  approach  these  hearmgs  as  an  ad- 
versar>-  proceeding,  but  rather  with  a 
sense  of  cooperation  and  determmatlon 
to  report  a  bill  which  was  designed  to 
adequately  cope  with  this  controversial 
and  emdtjon-laden  .subject.  Tlie  bill 
which  we  "are  introducing  today  repre- 
sents a  combination  of  best  provisions  of 
S.  2637  and  S.  1895.  as  well  as  certain 
provisions  not  included  m  either  of  these 
bUIs. 

The  bill  we  report  to  the  Senate  Is  a 
Rood  one.  It  is  tough,  but  realistic.  I  be- 
lieve It  will  be  an  effective  tool  in  the 
arsenal  of  those  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  Nation's  drug  laws. 

Mr.  President,  we  ask  today  for  some 
dramatic  changes  in  the  laws  which  have 
stood  for  many  years. 

A  first  offense,  for  example,  for  sim- 
ple possession  of  all  controlled  dangerous 
substances  has  been  reduced  to  a  mis- 
demeanor. The  decision  to  make  this 
change  was  based  on  the  elemental  fact 
that  the  oppressive  penalties  presently 
on  the  books  simply  have  not  worked. 
They  have  not  deterred  drug  abuse.  In 
fact,  the  opposite  is  true.  Drug  abuse  has 
increased  alarmingly  in  recent  years, 
notwithstanding  these  severe  penaltia. 

Under  existing  law,  the  sale  of  all 
drugs  classified  as  "hard  narcotics"  is 
punishable  by  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  of  5  years  and  up  to  20  years. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  those 
who  distribute  narcotics — or  addictive 
substances — such  as  heroin  and  non- 
narcoUcs — or  nonaddictive  substances — 
such  as  marihuana. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  dangers  inherent  m  the  use 
of  herom  and  of  marihuana,  and  there- 
fore there  is  simply  no  justification  for 
providing  identical  penalties  for  the  sale 
of  both. 

Although  this  bill  provides  for  many 
changes  in  our  existmg  drug  laws,  one 
stands  out  notably  This  is  the  concept 
which  is  included  in  section  509.  This 
section,  which  pertains  to  professional 
criminals,  is  the  most  unusual  and  inno- 
vative section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  crime  has  many  causes; 
certainly  poverty,  poor  education,  lack 
of  housing  and  lack  of  opportunity  are 
some  of  them.  There  are  other  direct 
causes  as  well,  such  as  organized  crime 
and  the  professional  criminal. 
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Organized  crime  is  not  bred  of  poverty 
but  rather  It  is  bred  of  greed  and  lust  for 
power.  It  feeds  on  the  poor,  the  Illiterate 
and  the  destitute.  It,  likewise,  feeds  on 
the  wealthy  and  the  foolish.  Everything 
and  everyone  it  touches,  it  corrupts  and 
defiles. 

When  we  speak  of  crime.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  often  speak  in  terms  of  two 
categories,  that  is.  street  crime  and  or- 
ganized crime.  They  are.  of  course,  re- 
lated. And  they  are  most  cloeely  linked  in 
the  field  of  narcotics  crimes. 

Fed  into  society  by  the  Intricate  or- 
ganizational structure  of  La  Cosa  Nostra. 
hard  narcotics,  strip  morality  from  hu- 
man beings  and  set  them  preying  on  in- 
nocent victims  in  the  streets  and  m  the 
shops  of  our  towns  and  cities. 

If  we  can  stamp  out  organized  crime; 
if  we  can  Immobilize  the  professional 
criminal,  we  will  take  a  giant  step  to- 
ward solving  the  drug  abuse  problem  in 
this  country.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
also  solve  many  other  of  our  drug  re- 
lated problems. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  section  509 
is  all  about.  It  is  directed  at  the  profes- 
sional criminal  and  is  designed  to  put 
him  out  of  business. 

Under  the  provusions  of  section  509. 
when  the  Attorney  General  is  able  to 
build  a  drug  abuse  telony  ease  against  a 
known  professional,  the  court  is  not  Imi- 
itcd  to  the  normal  penalty  provisions  of 
the  law. 

.\Iter  the  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  narcotics  felony,  a  separate 
presentencing  procedure  is  held.  If  the 
court  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  the  defendant  is  a  profes- 
sional criminal,  as  defined,  it  can,  in  lieu 
of  the  normal  penalty  provided  by  law, 
sentence  that  defendant  to  a  naimmum  of 
5  years  in  prison  or  up  to  life  and  a  fine 
of  $50,000  for  a  first  offense.  In  addition, 
the  defendant  will  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  all  illegal  profits  no  matter  how 
disguised  or  how  invested. 

This  section  is.  of  course,  subject  to 
very  precise  standards  and  proceedings 
under  it  are  subject  to  review. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
join  the  distmguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  DoDD>  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  in  enactmg  this  ver>'  nec- 
essar>-  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  let  the  Senate  serve  no- 
tice on  the  professional  criminal  that  his 
profession  is  no  longer  acceptable,  no 
longer  .safe  and  no  longer  profitable. 

Under  the  Constitution,  we  can  do  no 
more  than  we  do  under  the  bill,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  "hooked  "  or 
those  who  may  be,  I  submit  that  we  can 
do  no  less  than  to  enact  the  bill. 


8  3248— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILX, 
QUIET  TITLE  AGAINST  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho  Mr.  JoRo.fN*.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inocyei.  the 
Seriators  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGbe 
and  Mr.  Hansen  > ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana 'Mr.  Metcalf',  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  Mr.  Fanmni,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    'Mr.    Doddi,    the   Senator 


from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel^  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Sena^ 
tor  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson) 
the  Senators  from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible 
and  Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  iiom 
South  Carolina  <  Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr,  Mondali  >  j  e 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodelli 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bwn' 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Hat- 
field), I  introduce,  for  appropriate  lef- 
erence.  a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  i^  to 
enable  a  private  citizen  to  have  his  day 
in  court  when  involved  in  a  land  luie 
dispute  with  the  Federal  Government. 

My  measure  would  amend  title  ^8  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  permit  a  i  itl- 
zen  to  bring  a  quiet  title  action  aea'n<;t 
the  Government  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
in  the  district  in  which  the  land  in  ciues- 
tlon  is  located.  The  bill  also  corners 
jurisdiction  on  the  district  courts  to  Lear 
and  decide  such  suits. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  cm- 
mon  law  doctrine  of  "Sovereign  Im- 
munity." the  United  States  cannot  t;ow 
be  sued  m  a  land  title  action  wiu.out 
giving  its  express  consent.  This  doctrine 
IS  based  on  the  ancient  concept  that  The 
King  can  do  no  wrong."  Often,  grave  in- 
equity results  to  private  citizens  who  are 
thereby  excluded,  without  benefit  of  any 
recourse  to  the  courts,  from  lands  they 
have  reason  to  believe  are  rishtfully 
theirs. 

The  concept  of  sovereign  immunitv  tr 
the  infallibility  of  the  Cvow-n.  .-)  to 
speak,  became  imbedded  in  the  Com- 
mon Law  of  England  and  so  came  r.ito 
our  American  law.  But  this  princirie  is 
not  appropriate  as  a  basic  tenet  :  ';■  a 
democratic  government,  where  -he 
courts  are  established,  not  for  the  '  on- 
venlence  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  •:';\e 
the  people. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  philo.-'iinlc 
basis  of  a  democratic  society  for  a  iti- 
zen  to  be  denied  access  to  the  i  crt."; 
solely  because  the  question  to  be  decided 
Involves  the  Government. 

Accordingly,  we  in  the  United  States 
have  been  getting  away  from  this  out- 
worn doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity  A 
truly  landmark  instance  was  the  ei.nct- 
ment  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Ac.  :n 
1946.  Prior  to  this  far-reaching  Ic'ula- 
tion.  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
be  made  a  defendant  in  a  personal  in- 
jury' suit  except  by  express  waiver  to 
sovereign  immunity. 

In  each  Congress,  scores  of  private  bills 
were  Introduced  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  verj-  valuable  time  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  had  to  be  spent  in 
deciding  whether  an  injured  citizen 
should  be  permitted  his  day  in  court. 
solely  because  the  Government  was  in- 
volved. Unquestionably  there  were  iiiaiiy 
instances  in  which  a  private  citizen  did 
not  or  could  not  get  a  private  bill  in- 
troduced and  put  through  the  entire  leg- 
islative process. 

In  addition  to  actions  in  tort  by  a  Fed- 
eral employee  of  officer  in  the  couisp  of 
his  employment,  we  have  waived  sover- 
eign immunity  in  a  number  of  other  in- 
stances. Examples  are  claims  arisinu  out 
of  noncombat  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  certain  admiralty  claims,  actions 
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arising  out  of  contract,  and  tax  contro- 
versies. 

In  none  of  these  instances  has  the  gen- 
eral waiver  of  sovereign  immimity  re- 
sulted in  the  Imposition  of  any  excessive 
or  unfair  burdens  on  the  Government, 
either  financial,  administrative  or  judi- 
cial. 

I  am  convinced  that  my  bUl  likewise 
would  not  subject  the  Government  to 
burdensome,  expensive  litigation,  or  re- 
sult in  unjust  loss  of  Federal  property. 
It  1.-^  a  jurisdictional  measure.  In  no  way 
would  it  alter  the  substantive  rules  of  law 
prevailing  In  actions  against  the  Govern- 
ment. For  example,  it  would  not  permit 
title  to  Federal  real  property  to  be  ac- 
quired by  adverse  possession.  Nor  would 
it  permit  a  claimant  to  invoke  laches  or 
statutes  of  limitation  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Rather,  all  the  bill  does  Is  enable  a 
citizen  involved  in  a  title  dispute  with 
the  Government  to  have  his  day  in 
court — something  he  does  not  now  get 
unless  or  until  the  Government  elects  to 
initiate  suit. 

A  case  illustrative  of  the  situation  was 
recently  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve  as  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man. The  case  involved  a  tract  of  land 
within  a  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico. 
It  i.s  a  small  tract,  less  than  eight  acres 
of  not  very  valuable  land. 

The  claimants  to  this  tract  trace  their 
asserted  title  back  to  a  patent  signed  by 
President  Taft  in  1911.  The  1911  patent, 
in  turn,  was  based  on  a  land  grant  of 
some  60,000  acres  made  in  1742  by  the 
Spanish  Governor  of  New  Mexico.  State 
and  local  taxes  were  paid  on  the  tract, 
and  It  was  conveyed  several  times.  Yet 
in  1963  one  of  the  claimants  was  advised 
by  'he  Forest  Service  that  a  cabin  he 
had  constructed  on  the  tract  was  on 
Forest  Service  land,  and  that  the  survey 
line  m  the  patent  was  not  the  proper 
boundary  because  a  Government  sur- 
veyor 60  years  ago  had  disregarded  in- 
structions as  to  the  location  of  the  line. 
The  case  I  have  cited  is  but  one  ex- 
ample. Rarely  is  there  a  session  of  Con- 
gress in  wtilch  we  do  not  have  before  us 
a  number  of  bills  involving  land  title 
disputes  between  private  citizens  and  the 
Federal  Goverrmient. 

Patently,  a  congressional  committee  is 
not  ti:e  appropriate  forum  for  resolution 
of  a  boundary  or  land  title  dispute.  Even 
less  so  is  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives such  a  tribunal. 

The  Federal  Courts  are  appropriate 
places  for  settling  such  questions.  The 
determination  of  land  titles  Is  one  of  the 
functions  of  a  court,  and  citizens  ought 
not  to  be  denied  access  to  the  courts 
simply  because  one  of  the  contending 
parties  may  be  the  Government. 

The  bill  I  now  send  to  the  desk  would 
right  this  wrong,  and  I  urge  its  favorable 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3248)  to  permit  suits  to 
be  brought  against  the  United  States  to 
adi'idicate  disputed  land  titles,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Chttrch  (for  himself  and 


other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  16,  1969,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enroUed  blU  (S.  2864)  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


COUNCIL    OP    SOCIAL    ADVISERS- 
AMENDMENT 

NO.    4  28 

Mr.  JAVrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoNDALX)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  5)  to  promote  the  public 
welfare,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarlui  of  Mr.  Javits,  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  imder  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1970— 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.  429 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  13111)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1970— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.  430 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Fm.BRiGHT,  Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Yotmo 
of  Ohio)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  14794)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


GOVERNMENT,  INDIVIDUAL.  AND 
MASS   MEDIA   RELATIONSHIPS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  sensi- 
tive relationships  between  govenmaent 
and  the  mass  media  and  between  the  in- 
dividual have  become  the  subject  of  in- 
tense national  concern. 

As  one  who  has  spoken  out  on  con- 
centration of  control  of  the  mass  media, 
who  has  been  Eustive  on  communications 
issues  and  who  has  chaired  lengthy  hear- 
ings on  the  newspaper  industry,  I  feel 
a  special  obligation  to  discuss  what  I  be- 


lieve to  be  the  proper  boimdaries  for  gov- 
ernment in  its  dealings  with  the  press. 
There  are  two  areas  of  concern  in  com- 
munications media  problems. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  the 
protection  of  all  communications  from 
government  control — afforded  by  the 
first  amendment.  The  American  Govern- 
ment, in  common  with  other  govern- 
ments, has  the  absolute  power  to  silence 
its  critics;  it  does  not  have  the  right. 
Absent  the  first  amendment  the  power 
could  be  exercised  by  the  brute  force  of 
the  Army  and  the  police.  But  just  as  the 
physical  power  of  the  Government  is 
absolute  so  is  the  first  amendment's  pro- 
tection. 

The  secondary  area  of  concern  is  the 
protection  of  the  individual  from  the  mis- 
use of  power  by  the  communications 
media.  Government  properly  has  pro- 
vided this  protection  through  libel  law, 
antitrust  laws,  and  laws  governing  ra- 
dio and  television  licensing. 

If  Government  inquiry  into  communi- 
cations matters  is  confined  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  individual  it  is  proper.  I  at- 
tempted to  confine  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee's hearings  to  that  relationship 
and  I  know  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Communications  Subcommit- 
tee similarly  limits  his  hearings. 

But  Government  is  not  permitted  to 
use  these  same  laws  to  protect  itself 
against  criticism.  And  when  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  SE>eaks  he 
cannot  be  considered  just  another  indi- 
vidual whose  rights  need  protection  for 
he  is  part  of  a  governmental  structure 
which  holds  power  over  the  press. 

Government  activity  in  communica- 
tion matters  is  proper,  in  my  view,  when 
limited  to  protecting  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals by  providing  them  with  ways  of 
redressing  grievances  and  preventing 
harmful  concentration.  Government 
legal  activity  which  arises  because  the 
Government  dislikes  specific  editorial 
content  is  imconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  New  Yorker 
of  December  6,  1969,  which  explores  this 
problem  in  some  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Notes  and  Comment 
Some  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  Indi- 
cate that  the  Nixon  administration  may  have 
come  to  view  the  issue  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam as  a  problem  more  of  ending  dissent 
against  the  war  than  of  ending  the  war  Itself. 
When,  near  the  end  of  his  November  3rd  ad- 
dress to  the  nation  on  Vietnam — at  the  point 
vvhere  Presidents,  in  their  speeches,  often 
make  an  appeal  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country  to  support  Administration  policies — 
President  Nixon  said,  "So  tonight,  to  you, 
the  great  silent  majority  of  my  fellow- 
Americans,  I  ask  for  your  support,"  we  felt 
that  although  the  Administration's  policy 
toward  the  war  seemed  to  be  unchanged,  a 
new  tone  had  been  set  in  Its  policy  toward 
the  American  people.  Never  before  in  our 
democracy  has  sllenoe  had  such  a  high  repu- 
tation. This  Administration's  praise  and  en- 
couragement of  the  "silent  majority,"  to- 
gether with  its  campaign  to  silence  the 
"vocal  minority,"  suggest  a  new  vision  of 
America — as  the  Silent  Nation.  But  we  found 
the  Presidential  appeal  to  one  segment  of  the 
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population  disturbing,  m  part  because  It 
seemed  to  add  authority  to  an  idea  that  had 
been  expressed  In  much  more  intemperate 
and  frightening  language  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent shortly  t>efore  The  Vice-President  had 
referred  to  protest  against  the  war  as  "slclt 
and  rancid"  and  to  the  protesters — millions 
of  American  citizens — as  vultures  '  ideo- 
logical eunuchs."  and  parasites  '  and  had 
said  that  we  can  afford  to  separate  them 
from  our  society  with  no  more  retcret  "hari 
we  should  feel  over  discarding  rotten  apples 
from  a  barrel  He  had  given  no  explanation 
of  what  he  meant  by  separate  them  from 
our  society."  and  with  our  imagination  left 
free  to  wander  we  could  not  hfip  Th.nkine 
of  the  prisons  and  concentration  camps  em- 
ployed by  other  men  in  our  century  who 
have  spoken  of  separating  parasites  from 
society  The  President  has  himself  remained 
silent  since  his  Vietnam  address  except  to 
give  public  approval  to  speeches  made  bv 
the  Vice-President,  but  a  number  of  Ad- 
ministration officials  have  made  moves  and 
stated  opinions  that,  taken  together  con- 
stitute a  trend  that  poses  the  gravest  threat 
In  our  memory  to  the  rights  guaranteed  bv 
the  Constitution  to  all  citizens 

One  of  the  most  telling  signs  of  this  danger 
was  the  poatUon  that  the  Justice  Department 
took  toward-the  New  Mobilization  march  In 
Washington    on   November    15t.h     Before    the 
march      Justice     Department     officials     at- 
tempted to  discourage  citizens  from  attend- 
ing it  by  spreading  alarms  of  violence:  troops 
were  called  into  the  city  on  the  basis  of  Jus- 
tice Department     Intelligence  reports'  stat- 
ing that  the  march  was  organized  bv  Com- 
munists   After  the  mrach,  a  number    if  Ad- 
ministration officials  made   baseless   and   in- 
flammatory allegations  about  the  people  who 
had  marched   Transpwrtatlon  Secretary  John 
Volpe  declared  that  most  of  the  organizers  of 
the  march  were  "Communist  or  Communist - 
Inspired."   and    Postmaster   General    Wlnton 
M    Blouat  said  that  dissent  in  America  was 
"killing  American  boys  "  And — most  signifi- 
cant    of      ill — Attorney     General      Mitchell 
claimed  that  the  march  had  been  character- 
ized  by  violence  and   that  the  Mobilization 
leaders   had   wanted   violence   to  occur    Any- 
one who  saw  the  march  or  has  read  reports  nf 
!t  knows  that  there  were  only  two  InSnltesi- 
mal  Incidence  uf  violence  in  a  vast  peaceful 
event  and  that  the  Attorney  Generals  state- 
ments are  not  Just  distortions  of  the  truth 
but  are  simply  false   Nonetheless   Deputy  At- 
torney  General    Richard   G    Kleindlenst   an- 
nounced ^ihortly  .ifter  he  made  'hem.  that  the 
Justice  Department  had  embarked  on  inves- 
tigations   that    could    lead    to    indictments 
against  .v  number  of  the  Mobilization  leaders 
If  the  organizers  of  this  peaceful  march    who 
whatever  'heir  political   beliefs  may  be    are 
nearly  all  fervent  advocaters  of  non-violence. 
and  who  attempted,  through  the  deployment 
of  their  marshals,  to  prevent  violence  wher- 
ever It  threatened,  can  be  brought  to  trial  on 
the  basis  of  Mitchells  charges,  then  the  right 
of  free  assembly  m  this  country  Is  serloijsly 
Imperiled    .^nd  while  the  Justice  Department 
was   'hreatening   the    leaders   of   the   march 
with  indictments.  Vice  President  .\Ki.ew  traie 
two   >p>eeches.    one   attacking   television   and 
the  other  attacking  the  nation  s  newspapers 
which,    In    combination    with    several    moves 
made  by  other  .Administration  officials.  F>osed 
a  parallel  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  press 
Of  Course,  there  is  no  reason  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  even  a  President,  should  not  defend 
his   Administration   and   his   policies   against 
criticism   by   the  pre.ss    Ckjvernment   official.^ 
are   as    free   as   anv    newspaper   or   any    Tele- 
vision commentator  to  enter  into  press  de- 
bates on  government  policies    It  la  when  the 
government    sets    out    not    only    to    disagree 
with  the  press  but  to  threaten  or  coerce  !' 
that  the  danger  line  is  crossed    Several  offi- 
cials   of    the    present    .Administration    have 
crossed  that   line    Federal   Communications 


Commission   Chairman   Dean  Burch  crossed 
the  line  when— in  a  gesture  that,  in  its  tim- 
ing  and   in   Its   context,    wsis   intimidating — 
he  called  up  several  television  stations  after 
Nlxons  Vietnam  speech  and  asked  for  tran- 
scripts   of    their    editorial    comments    on    it 
The    Vice-President    crossed    the    line    when 
he  pointedly  asserted,  in  his  attack  on  tele- 
vision   news    coverage      that    commentators 
enjoy  a     monopoly  sanctioned  and  licensed 
by    government"     (It     is    precisely    because 
television  stations  are  federally  licensed  that 
officials    of    the    federal    gcrvernment     when 
they    choose    to    engage    m    political    debate 
with  television  commentators   have  a  special 
duty  to  debate  the  ussues.  and  not  \o  brand- 
ish   the    government's    power    to    revoke    li- 
censes )     Communications    Director    Herbert 
a    Klein  crossed  the   line   m   a  particularly 
threatening  way  when  he  said.     If  you  (peo- 
ple  m   the   television    Industry!    look   at   the 
problems  you  have  today  and  you  fall  to  con- 
tinue  to   examine    them,   you   do    invite    the 
government  to  come  in    I  would  not  like  to 
see  that  happen     The  Vice-President  crossed 
It   again   when   he    look   It   upon   himself.    In 
his   speech   attacking   television,    to   inaugu- 
rate a  public  write-in  campaign  against  the 
networks     Indeed,    '.he    burden    of    .Agnew  s 
two    speeches    'Aas    not    the    defense    of    Ad- 
ministration   policies    against    criticism — in 
fact    he  hardly  mentioned  any  questions  of 
.Administration     policy     In     either     of     his 
speeches    about    the    news    media-  but    the 
setting  ;n  motion  of  forces  that  would  bring 
alxjut  concrete  changes  m  the  news  media. 
in  the  form  of  greater  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's policies    .Although   the  Vice-President, 
certainly   sees   himself  as   a  defetider  of  our 
system    of    government    and    no    doubt    be- 
lieves  that   the   actions   of   the   .Administra- 
tion   he    belongs    to    pose    no    threat    to    it. 
the  content  of  his  two  speeches — and  also  his 
decision,   as  Vice-President,   to   give   them  — 
rests    on    several     fundamental     misunder- 
standings of  democracy   and   of   the   Consti- 
tution,   and    these    same    misunderstandings 
may    underlie    the    .Admmistratliins    entire 
lU-advised  campaign 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution In  order  to  protect  the  people 
•.igainst  the  government,  because  ol  the  gov- 
ernment's great  power  After  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son had  seen  a  dralt  of  the  Constitution 
which  did  not  contain  a  bill  of  rights,  he 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "What  I  dis- 
approved from  the  first  moment  also  was  the 
want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  to  guard  liberty 
against  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  ijovernment  "  In  a  letter 
to  James  Madison,  again  urging  the  inclusion 
of  a  bill  of  rights,  he  wrote.  The  tyranny  of 
the  legislatures  is  the  most  formidable  dread 
.It  present  and  will  be  for  many  years"  and 
then  he  added.  That  if  the  executive  will 
come  in  its  -turn,  but  It  will  be  at  a  remote 
period  "  rhe  freedom  of  the  press  was  not 
intended  for  the  benefit  oj  the  press  Like  the 
rest  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  was  intended  as 
a  protection  for  the  people  against  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  government  .As  for  pro- 
tecting the  people  against  the  press  we  have 
libel  laws  to  do  that  In  Vice-President 
Agnew  s  speeches,  the  relationships  between 
the  [jeople  the  press,  and  the  government 
are  muddled  and  reversed  He  does  seem  to 
have  had  some  idea  that  his  thinking  repre- 
sented a  departure  from  the  Constitution, 
for.  In  one  of  the  mfire  ominous  passages  In 
his  first  speech,  he  said  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  networks  We  cannot  meas- 
ure this  power  and  Influence  by  the  tradi- 
tional democratic  standards  '  What  then,  are 
'he  new  standards'  At  several  points,  he 
spoke  as  though  the  right  of  free  .'ii)eech  had 
been  established  to  protect  the  government 
against  censorship  by  the  press  or  by  the 
[jeople  In  his  speech  attacking  the  press,  he 
.said.  My  political  and  Journalistic  adver- 
saries seem  to  be  asking  that  I  circum- 


scribe my  rhetorical  freedom  while  they  place 
no  restriction  on  theirs."  and  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  thAt  speech  he  had  referred  to  his 
speech  attacking  the  networks  as  an  exer.-'ise 
of  "my  right  to  dissent  "  But  his  "right  to 
dissent  "  df  one  can  even  speak  of  the  ^-ov. 
ernment  as  having  a  "right  to  dissent  "  .-mce 
in  our  democracy  the  term  "dissent"  refers 
to  the  citizens'  right  to  criticize  their  gov- 
ernment i  Is  not  a  rtgnt  at  all  but  simpiv  a 
/iu-t  since  there  Is  no  power  great  enouen  to 
threaten  Its  exercl.se  In  both  his  speeches 
the  Vice-President  ron.slstently  portrayed  t.he 
press  and  the  Government  as  foes  that  •j.pri- 
equally  powerful  except  that  one  of  them— 
the  government-  had  been  unfairly  shackled 
until  the  moment  when  he  decided  to  speak 
out  In  an  article  In  the  Times  he  wti.s  tju^tecl 
as  carrying  this  idea  to  an  absurd  ex'remp 
by  saying  "The  Vice  President  has  a  rleiit  to 
dissent  too  If  anybody  Is  Intlmldited  i; 
should  be  me  I  d'.n't  have  the  resourrcs  the 
networks  have  '  But  as  the  frumers  .  f  the 
Con.stltutlon  well  knew  the  press  .md  'he 
government  are  not  two  adversaries  wi'h 
equal  jxiwers  and  equal  rights  There  w  n„ 
comparison  between  the  pow^er  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  power  of  the  press  Wheren  t'  e 
government  has  virtually  unchallengeable 
power  In  the  form  of  among  other  -j]  ngs 
the  .Army  the  .Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the  M.i- 
rlnes  and  the  \ariuus  police  forces,  the  press 
has  only  Its  rights  and  can  survive  ..niv  as 
long  as  the  government  continues  to  honor 
them 

The  Vice-President's  concept  of  censorship 
Is  like  his  concept  of  right*  In  a  democracy, 
the  word  censorship"  refers  speclflcally  ij 
official  government  Interference  with  the 
press  When  the  Vice-President  told  us  in 
his  speech  atUcklng  television  that  h.e  op- 
posed censorship  he  said  that  he  was  not 
asklnij  for  government  censorship  "  bu-  wns 
■  .Tsklng  whether  a  form  of  censorship  .ilready 
exists  when  the  news  that  forty  million  Amer- 
icans receive  each  night  Is  determined  bv  a 
handful  of  men  responsible  onlv  to  their 
corporate  emplovers  "  But.  like  his  Idea  of 
his  rlghta  and  the  Constitution's  Ide.i  (  '  'he 
peoples  rights,  the  two  kinds  of  "oen.sorshlp  ' 
are  not  comparable;  one.  by  definition  is 
cerLsorshlp  and  the  other  Is  not  The  pre-^rn- 
tjitlon  of  a  consl.stently  biased  Interpre'ation 
of  the  news  by  the  networks.  If  that  were 
possible  would  result  In  an  extremely  rpL're*- 
table  state  of  public  misinformation  bti'  c  v- 
ernment  censorship  would  Interfere  wit:,  the 
public's  right  to  know  and  would  me.m  the 
loss  of  liberty  Because  of  the  Inescapabllity 
of  federal  licensing,  what  must  be  devised 
is  a  set  of  guarantees  that  protects  the  public 
against  any  political  misuse  of  the  air  and 
also — what  is  far  more  importiuit — protects 
the  stations  and  networks,  and  thus  again. 
the  public,  against  such  political  Interven- 
tion as  Vice-President  Agnew's  The  Vlre- 
President  s  statements  seemed  to  show  c  :r.- 
tempt  for  any  kind  of  criticism  of  anv  l-  'v- 
ernment  by  Its  citizens  In  an  article  in  Life 
he  said.  "Consider  the  Idea  of  protest  purely. 
removing  It   from  anv  l.ssue  It  does  not 

offer  constructive  alternatives  and  It  Is  not 
conducive  to  creating  the  thoughtful  atmos- 
phere where  fxwltlve  answers  may  be  lo.'mu- 
lated  '  In  his  speech  about  television,  he  said 
that  "when  Winston  Churchill  rallied  public 
opinion  to  stay  the  course  against  Hitler's 
Germany,  he  didn't  have  to  contend  with  a 
gaggle  of  commentators  raising  doubti  about 
whether  he  was  reading  the  public  right 
This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  Churchill  had 
many  vocal  opponents,  both  In  the  press 
and  among  politicians  A  more  nearly  correct 
statement  is  that  Hitler  didn't  have  to  con- 
tend with  any  commentators  when  he  w.is 
rallying  his  people  against  ChurchiU's 
England 

As  for  the  Vice-President's  idea  of  'he 
role  of  the  press  in  a  democracy.  It  is  as 
strange  as  his  concepts  of  rights  and  of  cen- 
sorship  In  his  speech  on  newspapers,  he  said 
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that  "the  time  for  naive  belief  In  their  neu- 
trality is  gone."  But  are  publications  obliged 
to  be  neutral?  There  Is  nothing  In  the  Consti- 
tution that  says  the  press  has  to  be  neutral. 
Nor.  for  that  matter.  Is  there  anything  that 
says  It  has  to  be  objective,  or  fair,  or  even 
accurate  or  truthful,  desirable  though  these 
qualities  are  For  who  Is  to  be  the  Judge?  The 
pr»fe  Is  simply  free,  and  Its  freedom,  like  any 
other  freedom,  has  to  be  absolute  In  order  to 
be  freedom  It  Is  free  to  print  any  Informa- 
tion It  wants  to  print  and  to  write  from  any 
point  of  view  whatever  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  wisely  left  it  up  to  the  Individ- 
ual citizen,  not  the  government,  to  decide 
which  publications  to  read  and  which  to  be- 
lieve and  to  find  his  own  way,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom,  to  the  truth.  In  a  democ- 
racy, the  people  are  free  only  as  long  as  the 
press  Is  free,  and.  in  the  long  run.  the  major- 
ity is  only  as  free  as  the  most  unpopular 
minority.  Once  this  or  any  other  Adminis- 
tration gets  the  machinery  in  place  that  can 
control  the  press  or  deny  the  rights  of  a  dis- 
senting mlnorty.  then  the  rights  of  all  the 
people,  even  of  those  who  support  the  gov- 
ernment, are  lost.  Although  this  Adminis- 
tration may  have  Intended  only  to  produce 
greater  support  for  the  President's  policies. 
In  the  belief  that  this  would  help  him  with- 
draw in  an  orderly  way  from  'Vietnam,  the 
campaign  of  intimidation  it  has  launched 
against  the  protesters  and  against  the  press 
has  set  this  nation  on  a  dangerous  course 
that  win  be  hard  to  reverse — a  course  that 
could  lead  us  to  a  day  when  we  put  an  end 
not  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  but  to  democracy 
m  .America. 


SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY:  A 
PROFILE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  its  first  year  In  office,  the  ad- 
ministration has  initiated  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  policies  which  are  de- 
signed to  resolve  the  basic  economic  and 
social  issues  confronting  this  Nation. 
These  policies  and  programs  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  careful  and  detailed 
examination  and  evaluation  by  all  con- 
cerned Americans.  However,  it  has  always 
been  my  feeling  that  any  such  evalu- 
ation is  necessarily  incomplete  unless  It 
is  .<;upplemented  by  an  understanding  of 
those  responsible  for  the  program  or  pol- 
icy Itself. 

The  administration's  inflation  control 
and  tax  reform  programs  are  vital  to 
both  the  social  and  economic  health  and 
stability  of  this  countrj'.  The  man  most 
closely  identified  with  these  programs  Is 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Ken- 
nedy. For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  the 
pensonal  profile  of  Secretary  Kennedy 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  all  of  us.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Washington 
Dally  News  article  of  November  28,  1969, 
be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TREAStiRT  Secretary  Speaks  Habd  Times 

(Editor's  Note — Since  President  Nixon 
took  office  last  January,  the  12  members  of 
his  o.'Sclal  family,  the  cabinet,  have  by  now 
had  occasion  to  test  their  mettle  with  Con- 
gre.ss  and  in  the  fires  of  national  debate.  This 
Is  another  in  a  series  of  proflle-assessmen'ts 
of  hew  each  of  these  men  has  fared  In  his 
Job  ) 

( By  Robert  Dletsch) 
"Telling  the  truth  Is  oftimes  inappropriate 
for  a  man  In  power." 


So  read  an  editorial  In  a  business  magazine 
recently  in  commenting  on  the  public  utter- 
ances of  David  Matthew  Kennedy.  President 
Nixon's  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

In  that  post  Mr.  Kennedy,  64.  a  former 
Chicago  banker,  exercises  considerable  power 
over  the  nation's  economic,  money  and 
budget  policies  and  the  nation's  financial 
relationships  with  other  countries. 

And  while  purists  would  argue  that  it  be- 
hooves all  men  forever  to  speak  the  truth, 
the  facts  of  public  life  are,  as  the  editorial 
suggested,  that  few  men  In  power  always  feel 
free  to  do  so. 

David  Kennedy  seems  to  be  an  exception. 
His  Mormon  faith  and  morality,  pride,  stub- 
bornness and  (so  some  associates  say)  cun- 
ning, impel  him  toward  speaking  even  the 
hardest  of  truths.  This  trait  has  caused  him 
to  be  known  as  the  cabinet  officer  who  "p"uts 
his  foot  in  his  mouth." 

He  seems  unperturbed  by  the  charge. 

"If  I  ever  have  been  an  embarrassment  to 
the  President,"  Mr.  Kennedy  said  in  an  inter- 
view, "he  has  never  Indicated  it  to  me." 

TRUSTED   BY    NDtON 

Men  who  sit  In  on  cabinet  meetings  report 
that  Mr.  Nixon  is  likely  to  end  a  discussion 
by  asking  Mr.  Kennedy  for  his  opinion  and 
a  summary  of  views  and  that,  on  economic 
matters,  Mr.  Kennedy  ranks  with  'White 
House  Adviser  Arthur  F.  Burns  as  the  Presi- 
dent's most  trusted  aide. 

"If  the  tax  reform  bill  passes,  as  I  think 
it  will;  if  we  are  able  to  cool  Inflation,  as  I 
think  we  will;  If  the  dollar  stays  sound  and 
trusted,  as  I  think  it  will,"  Mr.  Kennedy 
said,  "then  I  think  I  will  have  done  an  effec- 
tive Job  for  the  President,  for  the  country." 

Mr.  Kennedy's  statements  on  all  those  Is- 
sues have  subjected  him  to  "foot-ln-mouth" 
criticism. 

Even  before  talcing  office,  for  example,  Mr. 
Kennedy  refused  to  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  the  Incoming  Administration  might  in- 
crease the  price  of  gold.  His  remarks  shook 
international  financial  circles,  but  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy stuck  to  his  guns — on  the  theory  that 
no  option  should  be  shut  In  the  field  of  in- 
ternational monetary  affairs. 

Insiders  now  say  Mr.  Kennedy's  determina- 
tion to  put  on  the  public  record  what  pre- 
vious administrations  always  had  said  pri- 
vately was  cleared  beforehand  'with  Mr.  Nixon 
and,  In  the  long  run,  made  for  more  frank 
and  fruitful  discussions  with  foreign  bankers. 

On  two  occasions,  Mr.  Kennedy  refused  to 
rule  out  the  possible  use  of  "controls"  'to 
fight  Inflation.  He  Insists  he  never  used  to 
phrase  "wage  and  price  controls."  but  his 
remarks  were  understandably  interpreted  as 
encompassing  such  controls.  The  'White 
House  denied  It  had  any  plans  to  ask  for 
controls,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  himself  Is  known 
to  be  totally  opposed  to  any  such  ideas. 
Nonetheless,  his  philosophy  of  not  ruUng  out 
any  option  prevailed — and.  of  course,  If  infla- 
tion had  increased,  any  Administration  would 
Inevitably  have  considered  asking  for  con- 
trols. 

Early  in  October,  during  congressional 
testimony  Mr.  Kennedy  ignored  a  stafi  memo 
and  said  the  rise  in  the  nation's  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  four  per  cent  was  "acceptable 
under  present  conditions."  The  idea  of  a 
cabinet  officer  endorsing  any  rate  of  unem- 
ployment left  'Washington  gsisping,  and  the 
next  day  Mr.  Kennedy  himself  issued  a  spe- 
cial statement  making  "crystal  clear"  the  Ad- 
ministration's belief  that  "any  unemploy- 
ment, however  small.  Is  an  unhappy  condi- 
tion." 

The  hard  fact  of  this  situation  is  that  If 
inflation  Is  to  be  cooled,  as  even  the  Demo- 
crats say  It  must,  then  the  nation's  Jobless 
rate  will  go  up.  Again.  Mr.  Kennedy's 
honesty,  stubbornness,  political  Ineptness, 
naivete — call  It  what  you  'will — prevailed. 

"Maybe  there's  an  element  of  stubborn- 
ness In  me,"  Mr.  Keimedy  said  during  the  In- 


terview. "I  Just  felt  that  someone  ought  to 
indicate  there's  pain  connected  with  any 
fight  against  Inflation."  Mr.  Kennedy  re- 
marked that  on  this  score  also  "President 
Nixon  has  backed  me  100  per  cent." 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  revealed  that  when  he 
determines  to  speak  with  any  "excess  of 
candor"  he  calls  Presidential  Press  Secretary 
Ronald  L.  Ziegler  ahead  of  time  and  warns, 
"Ron,  I'm  going  to  get  you  in  trouble  again." 

Thus,  the  White  House  has  advance  warn- 
ing of  anything  Mr.  Kennedy  plans  to  ^ay 
that  might  cause  more  ripples  in  the  capital 
and  around  the  nation. 

MIDDLE    ROAD 

In  economic  philosophy.  Mr.  Kennedy 
might  be  called  a  mlddle-of-the-roader.  He  Is 
adamant  that  inflation  must  be  curbed,  that 
Federal  spending  must  be  checked  until  the 
economy  cools.  But  like  economists  of  most 
stripes  today,  Mr.  Kennedy  concedes  the  Fed- 
eral budget  at  times  must  be  fashioned  to 
help  pep  up  the  economy  as  well  as  slow  It 
down,  and  therefore  budget  deficits  In  some 
years  might  be  in  order.  But  he  eschews  day- 
to-day  tinkering  with  Federal  policies  and 
prefers  a  minimum  of  Federal  Intervention  in 
corporate  affairs. 

With  Budget  Director  Robert  P.  Mayo,  who 
worked  with  Mr.  Kennedy  in  the  Chicago- 
based  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Mr.  Kennedy  is  pushing  hard  for 
further  cuts  in  defense  spending.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, a  short,  white-haired  grandfatherly 
looking  man  came  to  Washington  after  a 
highly  successful  career  as  chairman  of  Con- 
tinental ILLINOIS.  Previously,  he  had 
worked  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  served 
In  the  Treasury  Department  during  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  and  headed  a 
Johnson  Administration  commission  that 
produced  a  major  change  in  the  way  the 
Federal  budget  is  put  together. 

Most  Judgments  say  Mr.  Kennedy,  like 
other  successful  buslnessmen-turned-gov- 
ernment-officlals,  has  had  trouble  adjusting 
to  political  life. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  taken  aback  by  the 
rough-and-tumble  treatment  accorded  Ad- 
ministration officials  during  their  testimony 
before  congressional  committees.  For  open- 
ers, a  host  of  questions  were  raised  over  Mr. 
Kennedy's  financial  holdings  and  the  way 
he  put  them  into  trust.  Chairman  Wright 
Patman,  D-Tex..  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee was  particularly  rough  on  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  even  suggested  Impeachment. 

Rep.  Patman's  criticism  was  enough  to 
make  even  the  normally  unfiappable  Mr. 
Kennedy  mad.  That  anyone  would  question 
his  integrity  was  new  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  whose 
Mormon  background  (he  neither  smokes  nor 
drinks)  has  endowed  him  with  a  stern  sense 
of  duty  and  a  distinct  aversion  to  hurting 
anyone. 

Also,  congressional  committees  expect  a 
cabinet  officer  to  be  acquainted  with  not  only 
broad  principles  of  proposed  legislation  and 
policy  but  also  with  details.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
again  in  typical  businessman  fashion,  thinks 
a  cabinet  officer  should  be  concerned  with 
policy,  not  detail,  and  this  approach  also  has 
'•alsed  eyebrows  on  Capitol  Hill. 

ENJOYS    CONGRESS 

But  Mr.  Kennedy  Insists:  "I  enjoy  dealing 
with  Congress.  Sure,  It's  frustrating.  We  go 
up  with  a  bill  and  they  attach  all  kinds  of 
riders,  amendments  to  it.  I  wonder  about 
that.  But  working  on  the  tax  bill  and  other 
bills  has  given  me  quite  a  lot  of  respect  for 
these  men  on  Capitol  Hill. 

"I've  learned  they  come  to  the  right  de- 
cisions in  the  end.  Sometimes  reluctantly, 
but  they  do. 

"I'm  a  better  witness  today  than  I  was  in 
January.  I  know  more  about  what  Congress 
wants,  I  understand  a  lot  more  of  its  prob- 
lems." 

"I've  seen  more  than  a  100  leading  overseas 
financial  leaders,"  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  "and  I 
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get  along  with  all  of  them.  More  imfwrtAntly. 
they  believe  me  when  I  explain  our  policies, 
our  determination  to  lick  inflation  and  to 
Iceep  the  dollar  sound  " 

Chance*  are  that  Mr  Kennedy  never  will 
become  a  poiuically  oriented  cabinet  .)fBc«r. 
will  remain  somewhat  aloof  and  probably 
will  continue  to  speak  his  mind  And  if  hie 
determination  to  tell  hard  tniths  ever  should 
cost  htm  hU  '-ablnet  Jjb  chance*  are  Mr. 
Kennedy  will  shrug  ind  move  on  to  some- 
thing else 

NEW  WATER  PURIFICATION  PROC- 
ESS DEVELOPED  AT  NEW  YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr  President,  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  has  produced  compre- 
hensive and  impressive  measures  to  sig- 
nificantly advance  efforts  to  control  the 
pollution  of  our  resources  and  environ- 
ment. With  the  passage  of  H.R.  4148— 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1969 — the  approval  of  an  $800  mUlion 
appropriation  for  construction  grants 
for  waste  treatment  works,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  more  than  $86  million  for  pol- 
lution control  operations  and  research. 
Congress  has  affirmatively  assumed  re- 
ponsibility  for  progress  In  pollution  con- 
trol. 

The  executive  branch  now  will  be 
called  upon  to  maximize  the  effective- 
ness of  tliese  funds,  making  every  effort 
to  finance  only  the  most  modem,  effi- 
cient equipment. 

I  invite  attention  to  a  new  water  puri- 
fication process  developed  by  two  New 
York  University  civil  engineers.  Dr. 
Matthew  M.  Zuckerman  and  Dr.  Alan  H. 
Moloff.  Tins  Zuckerman-Moloff — Z-M — 
process  employs  a  chemical  rather  thsui 
biological  approach  to  the  treatment  of 
water,  effectively  hydrolizmg  and  remov- 
ing all  waste  molecules  from  water.  These 
researchers  have  shown  that  ."^uch  a 
process  can  be  significantly  less  expen- 
sive than  the  ordinary  tertiary  treat- 
ment processes,  and  the  resulting  water 
is  as  pure  as  New  York  City  drinking 
water,  if  not  purer. 

An  article  written  by  Kristen  Anund- 
sen  and  published  in  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Aliunni  News.  October  1969.  de- 
scribes this  process  in  some  detail.  An- 
other article,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Tue.«;day.  December  9.  explains 
how  the  process  is  presently  being  ap- 
plied m  New  Rochelle.  N.Y  .  as  a  pilot 
project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a.s  follows 

From    the    New    York    University    Alumni 

News.  October  1969] 

Engineers  at  University  Dtvxlop  Weapon  to 

■■R£VOLCTIONl2ai"  WAB  ON  WATER  POLLUTION 

(  By  Kristin  Anundsen ) 

As  our  effluent  society  persists  In  fouling 
Ita  own  nest  with  pollutants,  the  double 
problem  of  how  to  obtain  clean  water  and 
how  to  dispose  of  sewage  has  reached  crtsla 
proportions. 

Beaches,  fishing  areas  and  even  drinking 
water  are  threatened.  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Carl  L.  Klein  recently  declared 
that  urban  resldente  are  In  danger  of  either 
choking  to  death  on  pollutants  or  facing  a 
water  shortage.  He  tben  announced  that  the 


Federal  Oovemment  Is  aiming  for  universal 
v.Be  of  tertiary.  <ir  three-stage,  treatment  of 
waste  water  for  re-use.  even  though  faclUUes 
for  such  treatment  would  involve  a  prospec- 
tive cost  of  an  entire  year's  national  budget. 
or  more. 

That  statement  was  made  last  May.  Two 
months  later,  two  .New  York  University  civil 
engineers  announced  the  development  of  a 
totally  new  water  piirincatlon  process  that 
would  not  only  ct)6t  considerably  less  than 
the  tertiary  treatment,  but  would  be  more 
effective  as  well. 

The  developers  are  Dr  Mathew  M  Zucker- 
man. 65E.  who  earned  his  Ph  D  un  the  proj- 
ect his  third  NYU  engineering  degree),  and 
Dr  Alan  H.  Molof.  associate  professor  of  civil 
enstlneerlng  at  the  School  of  Engineering 
and  Science  Compared  to  the  Zuckerman- 
Molof  (Z-M)  process,  other  wastewater 
treatment  methods  seem  either  Ineffectual 
or  unwieldy 

Primary  sewage  treatment  consists  of  sedi- 
mentation, or  settllng-out  of  the  coarser 
and  solid  materials,  while  sometimes  disin- 
fecting with  chlorine  In  the  next  step,  sec- 
ondary treatment,  the  waste  water  Is  aerated 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  benign  micro- 
organisms that  break  down  pollutant  ma- 
terials Into  Innocuous  chemical  compounds. 
Secondary  treatment  produces  water  that  is 
all  right  for  swimming,  fishing  and  com- 
mercial use,  hut  not  good  enough  for  drink- 
ing. New  York  City  usee  a  form  of  secondary 
treatment,  but  <ets  Its  drinking  water  from 
upstate  reservoirs, 

NOT    ADEQUATE 

Even  for  waterways,  secondary  treatment 
Is  less  than  adequate,  because  It  leaves  be- 
hind phosphates,  which  stimulate  the  growth 
of  algae  Also,  It  removes  only  atwut  two- 
thirds  of  the  soluble  organic  material  from 
the  water;  to  remove  the  other  third,  tertiary 
treatment  is  necessary.  This  process  usually 
consists  of  nitration  and  or  the  use  of  ac- 
tivated carbon,  which  collects  the  organic 
molecules  in  Its  pores  la  process  called  ad- 
sorption i 

The  Z-M  process,  which  Dr  Molof  describes 
as  "a  real  breakthrough  that  could  revo- 
lutionize water  treatment,"  employs  a 
chemical  rather  than  a  biological  approach. 
The  key  to  Its  efficiency  lies  In  the  discovery 
by  Drs  Zuckerman  and  Molof  that  soluble 
irgamc  materials  In  waste  water  fall  Into  two 
sp>eclflc  classifications  by  molecular  weight. 
Slightly  more  than  half  have  a  molecular 
weight  of  1200  or  above  and  the  remainder  a 
molecular  weight  of  400  or  less 

This  fact  Is  of  vital  significance  to  the  puri- 
fication of  water  Conventional  tertiary 
treatment  removes  the  smaller  molecules  but 
leaves  most  of  the  larger  ones.  The  Z-M  proc- 
ess removes  the  large  ones  also  'It  simply 
hydrollzes.  or  chemically  breaks  down,  the 
big  molecules  into  the  .smaller  ones  so  that 
all  of  them  can  be  efficiently  removed."  Dr. 
Molof  says. 

Removal  Is  accomplished — an  It  l.s  In  ter- 
tiary treatment— by  means  of  a  column  of 
activated  carbon  which  absorbs  the  organic 
molecules  But  the  entire  biological  process 
has  been  bypassed  which  means  that  the  Z- 
M  method  takes  only  two  simple  .steps:  hy- 
drolysis, achieved  by  adding  an  alkaline  such 
as  lime  (the  addition  of  the  lime  also  re- 
moves the  phosphates  by  precipitation),  and 
adsorption  The  resulting  water  la  as  pure  as. 
or  purer  than.  New  York  City  drinking  water, 
but  the  process  could  be  scaled  down  to  pro- 
duce lower-grade  water  for  recreational  or 
commercial  purpijses 

Because  the  Z-M  process  Is  simpler  and  one 
step  shorter  than  tertiary  treatment.  It  re- 
quires smaller  areas  of  land,  lower  construc- 
tion costs  and  lower  operating  costa.  Dr. 
Molof  estimates  that  a  lO-lmilUon-gallon  Z-M 
waste-water  treatment  plant  would  cost  40 
per  cent  less  to  construct  and  60  per  cent  less 


to  operate  than  a  conventional  tertiary  treat- 
ment  plant  of  the  same  size.  "And  the  pn  f  ess 
could  probably  be  made  even  cheaper  if  the 
full  potential  of  industrial  technology  ueVe 
applied  to  It." 

Other  advantages  of  the  Z-M  process  are 
that  It  Is  substantially  faster  than  ter-'.iry 
treatment  and  that  It  Involves  controlinb:e 
physical  and  chemical  processes,  therebv 
lending  itself  to  automation. 

In  their  laboratory  In  the  Carpenter  s.inl- 
tary  engineering  building  on  the  Heiehts 
campus.  Drs.  Molof  and  Zuckerman  repeat- 
edly tested  their  process  and  found  that  i: 
effectively  purified  raw  sewage  samples  from 
both  New  York  City  and  a  suburban  Con- 
nectlcut  town.  Now  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  how  It  works  under  c  n- 
tlnuous  use  on  a  larger  scale.  The  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  has  awarded 
$69,963  to  the  newly  formed  EcoloTech  Re- 
search, Inc  .  to  design,  build  and  operate  a 
a  prototype  .  .  .  since  the  process  was 
.innounced  at  an  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineering  symposium  In  July,  inquiries 
have  come  from  as  far  away  as  Stockholm. 
Drs  Zuckerman  and  Molof  have  every  confj. 
dence  that  the  tests  will  prove  the  success 
uf  their  method. 

■'This  process  could  change  the  world."  lys 
Dr.  Molof  excitedly,  envisioning  the  day  when 
people  all  over  the  globe  will  be  swimming  in 
unpolluted  lakes,  fishing  In  unpolluted 
streams,  and  drinking  untainted  water,  with- 
out having  to  compete  with  each  other  for 
control  of  pure  water  supplies.  For  the  Z-M 
system — which  Is  so  simple  and  Inexpensive 
that  widespread  adoption  Is  feasible — wniM 
enable  communities  to  use  their  water  .-ic,i:n 
and  again,  getting  rid  of  their  sewage  at  the 
same   time. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  9.   1969] 
Reclaimed  Water  Undergoes  Test — Sew^ge- 

TIlEATMENT       PROCESS       IS      TtXCD       IN       NrW 

Rochelle 

A  new  sewage-treatment  process  that  con- 
verts waste  to  fresh  water.  In  operation  on 
an  experimental  basis  In  New  Rochelle.  is 
being  watched  by  governmental  authon-ies 
concerned  with  the  continuing  deterloni:; -n 
of  the  nation's  lakes  and  rivers. 

For  the  liist  three  months,  two  New  V:  :k 
University  engineers  have  been  dlvertiiu  a 
part  of  New  Rochelles  sewage  through  n  ;  :'ivi 
treatment  plant.  They  hope  the  process  viU 
offer  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  waste 
disposal,  but  there  Is  also  some  conr^rn 
:ibout  whether  the  process  will  work  !n  a 
full-scale  operation. 

The  engineers  are  Dr.  Alan  H.  MolofT  .ind 
Dr  Matthew  M.  Zuckerman.  Dr.  MolofI  says 
their  Z-M  process  has  purified  the  s-ewiise  to 
"equivalent  or  better  quality  than  the  aver- 
age drinking  water  In  most  cities." 

He  says  "It  can  make  possible  and  practical 
the  combined  treating  of  waste  water  nnd 
production  of  drinking  water  In  a  s;ngle 
plant  " 

Basically,  the  most  efficient  sew.ige-*reat- 
ment  tilants  now  use  a  system  where  '.v.i.ste 
water  Is  held  In  tanks  .ind  bacteria  work  to 
break  down  the  organic  matter.  That  process 
required  hwge,  expensive  plants,  and  their 
output — while  less  offensive  than  sewage — Is 
not  fit  for  consumption. 

LARCE    MOLECfLES  t'NAFFECTED 

The  NYU.  researchers  found  that  sewage 
wiis  made  up  of  Luge  and  small  molecules 
and  that  the  large  ones  were  not  affected  by 
the  bacteria  In  biological-treatment  plants. 

"The  bugs  don't  know  how  to  eat  about 
one-third  of  the  organic  material,"  Dr 
Moloff  said.  "So,  In  fact.  In  these  treatment 
plants  we  get  almost  one-third  of  the  or- 
ganic material  leaving  that  c&me  In." 

These  large  molecules  also  passed  through 
advanced  activated  carbon  filters,  much  like 
those  now  lued  on  cigarettes. 
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The  engineers  found,  however,  that  lime, 
or  a  similar  alkaline  material,  would  break 
the  large  molecules  Into  small  ones,  which 
would  then  be  tra{>ped  by  charcoal. 

The  two  steps  are  the  basis  of  their  proc- 
ess, which  they  say  is  much  cheaper  t)ecause 
It  avoids  the  cumbersome  biological  step. 

SAVINGS  ARC  CITED 

on  the  Federal  level.  Carl  L.  Klein,  the  As- 
sist.int  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  concerned  with  water  pollution 
problems,  noted  that  the  New  Rochelle  ex- 
periment had  projected  a  saving  of  40  per 
cent  In  capltaj  cost  and  50  per  cent  In  op- 
erating cost  compared  with  pleoits  using  ex- 
isting technology. 

"If  we  can  save  funds  and  do  a  better  Job," 
Mr.  Klein  said.  "It  will  be  a  real  break- 
through for  the  Amerloan  people  and  for  the 
safety  of  our  water." 

New  York  State  has  provided  $70,000  to 
run  the  pilot  plant,  which  Is  housed  In  an 
8-by-40-foot  trailer  next  to  New  Rochelle's 
regular  treatment  plant. 

The  trailer  pilot  plant  can  treat  10,000 
gallons  of  sewage  a  day,  only  a  relative  trickle 
of  the  15  million  gallons  a  day  that  go 
through  the  regular  New  RocheUe  plant. 

It  Is  an  even  smaller  trickle  compwred  with 
the  1.3  billion  gallons  generated  dally  In 
New  York  City.  The  smaJlness  of  the  opera- 
tion had  led  to  some  skepticism  on  the  part 
of  those  on  the  municipal  level  who  have 
to  deal  directly  with  the  sew«ge  problem. 

But  for  the  record,  hard-pressed  p)oIlutlon- 
control  officials  find  it  hard  to  dismiss  a  new 
Idea  completely. 

Maurice  M.  Feldman.  Commissioner  of  New 
York  City's  Department  of  Water  Resources, 
says  guardedly:  "Yes,  It's  a  new  process  and 
were  watching  its  development  very  closely." 

But  Mr.  Feldman.  who  Is  responsible  for 
the  city's  current  bUIlon-dollar  program  of 
building  biological  sewage  treatment  plants, 
says  the  Z-M  process  still  needs  testing  on 
a  larger  scale. 

Meanwhile,  he  says,  the  city  will  continue 
with  Its  existing  plans.  "You  cant  wait  for- 
ever for  new  Ideas  to  be  developed  before 
you  start  building  your  plants,"  he  says. 
"You  have  to  design  on  existing  technology." 

New  York  State  Is  now  seeking  Federal 
funds  for  a  full-scaJe  test  of  the  Z-M  proc- 
ess at  a  1-7  mllllon-gallon-a-day  treatment 
pUnt  planned  for  Waterford,  N.Y. 


GRAZING   FEES— PART  m 

Mr.  METTCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  two 
.-•ecent  occasions  I  have  discussed  the 
grazing  fees  on  public  lands.  My  remarks 
appear  at  pages  38238-38240  and  38415- 
384J0  of  the  Congressoinal  Record. 

On  November  26,  I  asked  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Hickel  for  the  reports  and 
analyses  he  had  before  him  when,  on 
November  25,  1969,  he  decided  to  publish 
a  r.otlce  in  the  Federal  Register  seeking 
public  comment  on  his  proposal  not  to 
Increase  these  fees. 

Twenty  days  have  passed,  and  I  have 
yet  to  receive  a  single  piece  of  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  Secretary  Hickel  based 
his  decision.  I  have  checked  with  conser- 
vation leaders  and  they  tell  me  they  have 
yet  to  receive  Information  from  the  Sec- 
retary. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  previously,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  not  Imme- 
diately publish  his  notice  In  the  Federal 
Re  Ister.  He  delayed  publication  until 
December  4,  9  days  later.  He  also  short- 
ened the  period  for  public  comment, 
oritrinally  armounced  as  45  days,  to  30 
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days.  Already '  40  percent  of  the  legal 
time  for  comment  has  elapsed,  and  the 
public  is  still  without  knowledge  of  the 
basis  for  the  Secretary's  proposal.  The 
Secretary  gave  the  public  30  days  in 
which  to  comment.  Since  he  cannot  even 
provide  the  evidence  within  20  days,  I 
think  the  people  of  America  are  entitled 
to  an  extension  of  time  for  public  com- 
ment on  this  public  business. 

In  contrast,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  released  a  study  it  made 
which  celarly  supports  grazing  fee  in- 
creases. 

I  would  hope  that  by  this  time  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  realizes  that  he 
has  flouted  a  resolution  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  August  7, 
1969. 1  hope  he  also  realizes  that  he  had 
told  all  who  use  the  public  lands — among 
them,  ranchers,  miners,  lumbermen, 
fishermen,  hunters,  and  vacationers — 
that  he  does  not  Intend  to  share  with 
them  the  facts  upon  which  he  bases  a 
decision. 

All  of  us  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
when  a  public  official  asks  for  comments 
on  a  proposal  having  to  do  with  the  pub- 
lic business  he  means  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  forthcoming  views.  All  of  us 
have  a  right  to  the  facts  upon  which  a 
proposal  was  based,  so  our  comments 
may  be  based  upon  information. 

The  public's  business  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted in  public.  Secretary  Hickel  is 
well  on  the  way  toward  creating  a  seri- 
ous lack  of  confidence  in  him. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  SPACE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Evening  Star  of  December  12,  1969,  re- 
ported that  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  produced  a  film  from  mo- 
tion picture  records  in  its  National  Ar- 
chives tracing  the  66  years  of  effort 
which  took  man  from  the  earth  to  the 
surface  of  the  moon. 

Anatomy  of  a  Triumph  focuses  on  the 
role  played  by  the  U.S.  Government  in 
aeronautics  and  space  exploration.  I 
want  to  compliment  General  Services 
Administrator  Robert  L.  Kunzig  for  pro- 
ducing this  informative  document  on  our 
great  space  effort. 

Using  the  Nation's  historic  records 
from  the  first  airplane  flight  by  the 
Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.C..  to 
film  footage  of  the  first  walk  on  the 
moon  by  astronauts  Nell  Armstrong  and 
Mike  Aldrin,  the  film  Is  an  important 
documentation  of  the  American  will  to 
achieve. 

Administrator  Kunzig  has  produced  a 
film  that  will  be  of  lasting  value  and 
great  interest  to  every  American.  It  is. 
moreover,  an  example  of  the  untapped 
potential  of  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Kunzig  obviously  does  not 
Intend  to  let  his  agency  act  as  only  an 
office  supply  warehouse,  but  clearly 
wants  to  offer  to  the  American  people 
the  full  availability  of  the  vast  stock  of 
national  treasures,  mementoes,  facilities 
and  services  now  held  by  him  in  trust  for 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Air,  Space  Conquest  Is  Depicted  in  Exhibit 

The  National  Archives  blasted  off  for  the 
moon  last  night — all  In  a  documented  man- 
ner, of  course. 

The  occasion  was  the  black-tie  opening  of 
a  new  exhibit  and  film  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  U.S.  space  efforts  from  Kitty  Hawk, 
N.C,  to  the  Sea  of  Tranquility,  Moon. 

The  exhibit  is  built  around  three  histori- 
cal documents,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautics  Act  of  1915,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  and 
John  Kennedy's  "moon"  speech  of  1961. 

The  two  hundred  guests  saw,  however,  that 
It's  not  all  words.  Entry  to  the  show  Is  gained 
through  ctirved  hallways  lined  with  photoa 
of  the  earth's  gradual  reduction  in  size  as 
If  seen  from  a  space  craft. 

The  Sputnik  model  given  President  Elsen- 
hower by  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  also  la 
Included  as  Is  Frank  Borman's  space  suit, 
borrowed  from  the  Smithsonian. 

There  were  lots  of  "outer  space"  music 
warbling  through  the  hall  and  a  preview  of 
a  Oeneral  Services  Administration  film, 
"Anatomy  of  Triumph,"  tracing  the  same 
period. 

The  exhibit  really  begins  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  side  with  reproductions  of 
patent  drawings  of  "flying  machines." 

The  caption  under  a  particularly  far- 
fetched design  of  strapped-on  wings  flapped 
by  oar  handles  and  guided  by  lines  to  the 
feet  contains  what  might  be  the  govern- 
mental understatement  of  the  month: 

"Technical  skill  was  sadly  lacking  and  the 
feasibility  of  many  of  the  Inventions  was  In 
doubt." 


KNOXVILLE    JOURNAL    ADVOCATES 
VOTING  AGE  OF  18 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  Tennessee,  the 
Knoxville  Journal,  has  editorially  ad- 
vocated that  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to 
18.  The  editorial  makes  several  points 
which  I  believe  are  of  general  Interest.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Let  Them  Show  Fitness;  Lower  Voting 
Age  To  18 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  phase  of  today's 
American  social  scene  to  analyze  and  asseaa 
fairly  Is  the  so-called  unrest  on  the  campuses 
of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities.  So 
many  factors  are  involved.  Including  the  in- 
fluences of  leftlsh  faculty  members  on  stu- 
dents, that  the  overall  picture  Is  grotesquely 
confused. 

We  are  told  that  the  militants  and  nihilists 
are  really  but  a  small  minority  of  students, 
and  this  Is  not  hard  to  believe.  We  are  told 
also  that  students  In  the  great  majority  are 
lesolutely  concerned  about  getting  a  soimd 
education  as  the  foundation  for  successful 
lives.  This  Is  not  so  easy  to  accept  without 
question  In  view  of  the  seeming  obsession  of 
so  many  with  such  antisocial  elements  as 
drug  use,  morbid  sijeakers.  amorallty  and  re- 
jection of  authority.  When  thousands  flock 
to  vast  rock  music  festivals  that  verge  on 
depravity,  one  may  wonder  where  the  earnest 
students  are. 

There  are  students  and  their  outside  asso- 
ciates who  want  only  to  destroy.  There  are 
student  forces  which  seek  to  rule  or  at  least 
have  a  strong  voice  In  ruling  within  the 
academic  walls.  Many  apparently  feel  they 
are  as  competent  as  their  elders  to  run 
things,  despite  the  differences  In  experience. 
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Alao.  regrettably,  there  are  thoee  who  ve- 
hemently proteet  the  war  while  clinging  to 
their  student  status  in  order  to  reelst  mili- 
tary service 

Per  the  older  generations  to  tell  young  peo- 
ple that  the  only  democratic  way  to  deter- 
mine political  matters  Ls  at  the  ballot  box 
la  to  offer  many  of  them  another  rrustratlon. 
since  they  are  not  old  enough  to  vote  under 
present  laws  in  most  states 

Young  people  may  qualify  to  vote  In 
Oeorgla  and  Kentucky  when  they  pass  18 
years  of  age  In  Alaska  the  minimum  Is  19 
and  in  Hawaii  It  Is  ,20  All  the  other  states  re- 
quire a  youth  to  attain  21  before  extending 
to  him  the  right  of  franchise 

Young  persons  ot  college  age  today  are 
said  to  be  more  mature  than  were  their  par- 
ents at  :he  same  years  No  doubt  they  think 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  It  may  be  so.  We 
would  incline  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  in  spite  of  some  vi(?ly  t)ehavior 

All  things  considered — aa  beet  they  can  be 
considered  in  viewing  academes  chaotic 
milieu — The  Knoxville  Journal  advocates 
amending  the  constitutions  of  Tennessee  and 
other  states  to  afford  the  right  to  vote  to 
persons  18  years  of  age  and  older.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  vociferous  ones  would  be  less 
vocal  If  they  could  express  themselves  si- 
lently at  the  polling  place. 

Let  Our  voting  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  their  fitness  as  voting  citi- 
zens. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  PROCLAIMS 
DECEMBER  10-17  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
WEEK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
President  Nixon  has  called  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
December  10-17  as  Human  Rights  Week 
"to  the  end  that  we  may  rededicate  our- 
selves as  a  united  people  to  the  task  of 
assurmg  to  every  person — regardless  of 
his  race,  sex,  creed,  color,  or  place  of 
national  origin — the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  basic  human  rights." 

I  applaud  the  President  for  his  stand 
in  this  matter  We  as  a  nation  should 
continually  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  assuring  human  rights  for  all 
peoples.  Proclaiming  one  week  out  of  the 
year  Human  Rights  Week  is  certainly 
one  means  of  bringing  the  importance 
of  this  rededlcation  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States  declaring  December  10- 
17  to  be  Human  Rights  Week  be  pnnted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bill  or  Rights  Day — HtrMAM  Rights  Day 
(A    proclamation    by    the   President    of    the 

Ij'nlted  States  of  America.  Dec     10    1969 1 

One  hundred  seventy-eight  years  ago,  the 
BUI  of  Rights  was  ratified  and  Incorporated 
as  part  of  the  United  States  Constitution  The 
founders  of  our  Republic  had  fought  for  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  for  representative  and  re- 
sponsible government  In  'he  first  ten  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  they  sought  to 
ensure  that  the  power  of  the  ^vernment 
would  not  abridge  the  rights  of  citizens 

More  than  twenty  years  ago.  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The 
founders  of  the  United  Nations  had  endured  a 
world  war  brought  on  by  thoee  who  denied 
the  rights  of  men  to  equality  and  Justice  and 


who  abrogated  the  rights  of  nations  to  exist 
in  peace. 

The  two  documents — the  BUI  of  Rights  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights — 
are  close  In  spirit  although  widely  separated 
;n  time  The  BUI  of  Rights  l.s  the  law  of  the 
land  The  Universal  Declaration  Is  a  state- 
ment of  principles,  of  common  standards  of 
achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations. 
We  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  In  un- 
remitting efforts  u:>  give  real  meaning  to  these 
standards  for  every  American,  to  assure  to 
every  person  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  baste 
rights 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Richard  Nixon.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Decemtser  10.  1969.  <is  Human  Rights 
Day  and  December  15  1969.  as  BUI  of  Rights 
Day.  and  call  up>on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  observe  the  week  of 
December  10-17  1969.  iia  Human  Rights  Week. 
to  the  end  that  we  may  rededicate  ourselves 
as  a  united  people  to  the  task  of  assuring  to 
every  person — regardless  of  his  race,  sex. 
creed,  color,  or  place  of  national  origin — the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  basic  human  rights. 
LiCt  us  act  so  as  to  provide  an  example  that 
win  point  the  way  In  the  struggle  to  promote 
respect  for  human  rights  throughout  the 
world 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  ninth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 
nine,  and  Kit  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
fourth. 

Richard  Nixon. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  REPORT  OP 
DECEMBER    15 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  text  of  the  President's  re- 
port of  last  night  on  the  status  of  the 
war  m  Vietnam. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  complete  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  but  before  doing  so  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  what  the  President  said,  be- 
cause he  continues  to  be  the  voice  of  rea- 
son in  .\merlca. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  Americans  can  disagree  with  the 
President. 

No  man  has  made  it  plainer  that  he 
wants  peace. 

But  no  matter  how  badly  a  man  of 
honor  wants  .sometlung.  he  does  not  seek 
It  at  the  expense  of  those  he  has  sworn 
to  help. 

And  that  is  true  for  a  nation,  too. 

That  is  why  no  man,  no  matter  how 
dovish,  can  expect  his  President  to  do 
that  which  would  dishonor  his  country. 

Certainly  Pre.sident  Nixon,  has  made  it 
clear  no  dishonor  can  be  expected  of 
him. 

Let  me  repeat  his  words : 

The  enemy  stUi  Insists  on  a  unilateral,  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal  uf  American  forces  and 
on  a  p<:)I!tlcal  settlement  which  would  mean 
the  Imposition  of  a  Communist  government 
on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  against 
their  will,  and  defeat  and  humiliation  for 
the  United  States  This  we  cannot  and  will 
not  accept. 

The  President  .said : 

.\nythlng  Is  negotiable  except  the  right 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
their  own  fate. 

Surely,  no  man  could  be  more  reason- 
able. 
And  yet,  despite  the  President's  com- 


plete willingness  to  negotiate,  what  have 
been  the  results? 

F^rst  of  all  there  has  been  no  progress 
of  any  sort  on  the  negotiating  front. 

Second,  the  North  Vietnamese  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  talk  about  the  fate  of 
the  American  prisoners  they  hold  and 
refuse  even  to  supply  names  to  ease  the 
anguish  and  uncertainty  of  loved  ones 
in  the  United  States. 

Third,  according  to  the  President,  in- 
filtration into  the  South  today  is  in- 
creasing significantly. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  President  an- 
nounced  his  decision  to  bring  50,000 
more  American  troops  home,  he  also 
wisely  and  clearly  repeated  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  our  troop  withdrawals 
are  not  a  slow  surrender. 

The  North  Vietnamese  should  con- 
sider carefully  what  the  President  said 
regarding  increased  activity  on  their 
part: 

Hanoi  could  make  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  iissume  that  .in  Increase  In  violence  will 
be  to  Its  advantage.  If  I  conclude  that  in- 
creased enemy  action  Jeopardizes  our  re- 
maining forces  In  Vietnam.  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  strong  and  effective  measures 
to  deal  with  that  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  North  Vietname.se 
should  have  learned  by  now  that  most 
Americans  support  the  President  in  his 
search  for  a  Just  and  honorable  peace. 

That  t)eing  the  case,  it  should  be  clear 
to  them  that  they  cannot  win  this  war 
from  within  the  United  States  any  more 
than  they  can  win  it  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  indeed  time  for  them  to  come  to 
the  bargaining  table  with  good  faith  and 
willingness  to  reach  a  solution.  I  urge 
now,  that  the  doves  In  America  mute 
and  call  on  the  North  Vietnamese  to  do 
just  that.  It  is  time  that  the  doves,  as 
well  as  those  in  this  country  wlio  .<ee 
North  Vietnam  as  the  innocent  \ictim 
of  American  aggression,  help  bring  this 
war  to  an  end  by  telling  North  Vietnam 
the  truth:  as  long  as  Richard  Nixon  is 
President,  they  cannot  win.  Tliey  can 
have  honorable  peace,  but  they  cannot 
have  conquest. 

As  long  as  Richard  Nixon  is  President. 
South  Vietnam  will  remain  free  to  choose 
its  own  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President  s  talk 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"A  .  .      Peace  .      .  Which   Is   Fair" 

(The    prepared    text    of    President    N'lxon's 

radlo-televlslon  address) 

I  have  asked  for  this  television  time  to- 
night to  give  you  a  progress  report  on  our 
plan  to  bring  a  Just  peace  In  Vietnam,  wtilch 
I  described  in  my  television  address  on  No- 
vember 3 

Aa  you  will  recall,  I  said  then  that  we 
were  proceeding  in  our  pursuit  for  peace  ua 
two  fronts— a  peace  settlement  through  ne- 
gotiation, or  If  that  falls,  ending  the  war 
through  Vletnamlzatlon,  a  plan  we  have  de- 
veloped with  the  South  Vietnamese  for  the 
complete  withdrawal  first  of  all  U.S.  combat 
ground  forces  and  eventually  of  other  forces 
and  their  replacement  by  South  Vietnamese 
forces  on  an  orderly  scheduled  timetable. 

I   report   with   regret   tonight   that   there 
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has  been  no  progress  whatever  on  the  ne- 
gotiating front  since  November  3.  The  enemy 
still  insists  on  a  unilateral,  precipitate  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  and  on  a  political 
settlement  which  would  mean  the  Imposition 
of  a  Communist  government  on  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  against  their  will,  and  de- 
feat and  humiliation  lor  the  United  States. 

This  we  cannot  and  will  not  accept. 

Typical  of  their  attitude  Is  their  absolute 
refusal  to  talk  about  the  fate  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  they  hold  and  their  refusal 
even  to  supply  their  names  so  as  to  ease  the 
anguish  of  their  loved  ones  In  the  United 
States.  This  cruel,  Indefensible  action  Is  a 
shocking  demonstration  of  the  inflexible  at- 
titude they  have  taken  on  all  Issues  at  the 
negotiating  table  in  Paris. 

Despite  their  attitude,  however,  we  shall 
continue  to  participate  In  the  Paris  talks 
and  to  seek  a  negotiated  peace — one  which 
Is  lair  to  North  Vietnam,  fair  to  the  United 
States  and.  most  Important,  fair  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam.  I  have  Indicated  that 
anything  is  negotiable  except  the  right  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
their  own  fate. 

As  you  know.  Ambassador  Lodge  has  had 
to  leave  his  assignment  in  Paris  because 
of  personal  reasons.  I  have  designated  Philip 
Hablb,  one  of  our  most  experienced  foreign 
service  oflBcers  who  has  been  participating  In 
the  negotiations  for  over  18  months,  as  the 
acting  head  of  our  delegation  with  the  per- 
sonal rank  of  Ambassador.  He  has  been  given 
full  authority  to  discuss  any  proposal  that 
will  contribute  to  a  Just  peace. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  progress  of  our 
plan  for  Vletnamlzatlon  and  our  troop  with- 
drawal program. 

When  I  announced  the  troop  withdrawal 
program  In  June,  I  said  that  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal would  depend  on  three  criteria — prog- 
ress In  the  Paris  negotiations,  progress  In  the 
training  of  South  Vietnamese  forces  and  the 
level  of  enemy  activity. 

FAVORABLE  REPORT 

While  there  has  been  no  progress  on  the 
negotiating  front  I  have  a  much  more  favor- 
able report  to  give  to  you  tonight  with  regard 
to  the  training  of  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

First  let  me  tell  you  how  I  reached  this 
conclusion.  In  making  decisions,  I  believe 
J.  President  should  listen  not  only  to  those 
who  tell  what  he  wants  to  hear  but  to  those 
who  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  hear.  It  Is 
n.o.st  Important  to  get  Independent  Judg- 
ments from  Individuals  who  are  expert  on  the 
fa^nors  to  be  considered  but  who  are  not  di- 
rectly Involved  in  the  operations  themselves. 
This  Is  particularly  essential  when  the  lives 
CI  American  men  are  Involved. 

Several  months  ago  I  read  a  book  by  Sir 
Pvobert  Thompson,  a  British  expert  who  was 
one  of  the  major  architects  of  the  victory 
over  the  Commimlst  guerrillas  who  at- 
tempted to  take  over  Malaya  In  the  19508.  In 
hi.':  book  which  was  published  Just  as  this  Ad- 
ministration took  office  he  was  very  pessimis- 
tic about  the  conduct  the  war.  He  particu- 
larly noted  the  failure  to  prepare  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  take  over  the  responsibilities 
cf  their  own  defenae. 

On  October  17  I  met  with  Mr.  Thompson 
and  asked  him  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  give 
me  a  first-hand,  candid  and  completely  In- 
dependent report  on  the  situation  there. 
After  five  weeks  of  Intensive  InvesOgatlon  he 
gave  his  report  on  December  3. 

improvement   IMPRESSIVE 

His  full  report,  which  makes  several  con- 
structive recommendations,  must  remain 
confidential  since  It  bears  on  the  security  of 
'^'ir  men.  But  let  me  read  to  you  from  his 
summary  of  his  findings. 

■  I  was  very  Impressed  by  the  Improvement 
In  the  military  and  political  situation  In 
Vietnam  as  compared  with  all  previous  visits 
and  especially  In  the  security  situation,  both 
in  Saigon  and  the  rural  areas. 


"A  winning  position  In  the  sense  of  ob- 
taining a  Just  peace  (whether  negotiated  or 
not)  and  of  maintaining  an  independent, 
non-Communist  South  Vietnam  has  been 
achieved  but  we  are  not  yet  through.  We  are 
In  a  psychological  period  where  the  greatest 
need  is  confidence,  a  steady  application  of 
the  "do  It  yourself  concept  with  continuing 
U.S.  support  In  the  background  will  Increase 
the  confidence  already  shown  by  many  South 
Vietnam  leaders." 

Mr.  Thompson's  report  which  I  would  de- 
scribe as  cautiously  optimistic,  Is  In  line  with 
my  own  attitude  and  the  reports  I  have  re- 
ceived from  other  observers  and  from  our  own 
civilian  and  mllUary  leaders  in  Vietnam. 

There  Is  one  disturbing  new  development, 
however,  with  regard  to  enemy  activity. 
Enemy  Infiltration  has  increased  substan- 
tially. It  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
our  military  leaders  believe  the  enemy  has 
developed  the  capability  to  mount  a  major 
offensive  but  we  are  watching  the  situation 
closely  to  see  whether  it  could  develop  to  that 
extent. 

ANNOUNCES   REDUCTION 

Taking  all  these  developments  Into  con- 
sideration, I  am  announcing  tonight  a  reduc- 
tion in  our  troop  celling  of  50,000  more  U.S. 
troops  by  April  15  next  year.  This  means  that 
the  celling  which  existed  when  I  took  office 
on  January  20  has  now  been  reduced  by 
115,500  men.  This  reduction  has  been  made 
with  approval  of  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  In  consultation  with  other  na- 
tions which  have  combat  troops  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  to  con- 
tinue our  withdrawals  at  a  time  when  enemy 
Infiltration  is  Increasing  Is  a  risk  we  should 
not  take.  However,  I  have  consistently  said 
that  we  must  take  risks  for  peace. 

And  in  that  connection,  let  me  remind  the 
leaders  In  Hanoi  that  If  infiltration  and  the 
level  of  enemy  activity  increase  while  we 
are  reducing  our  forcee,  they  also  will  be 
running  a  risk.  I  repeat  the  statement  I 
made  In  my  Bi>eeoh  on  November  3. 

"Hanoi  could  make  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  aastune  that  an  Increase  In  violence 
will  be  to  Its  advantage.  If  I  conclude  that 
Increased  enemy  action  Jeopardizes  our  re- 
maining forcee  In  Vietnam,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  strong  and  effective  measures 
to  deal  with  that  situation." 

EXPRESSES  APPRECIATION 

This  reduction  In  our  forces  is  another 
orderly  step  In  our  plan  for  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. 

rt  marks  further  progress  toward  turning 
over  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  to  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

It  is  another  clear  sign  of  our  readiness 
to  bring  an  end  of  the  war  and  to  achieve 
a  Just  pecu». 

Before  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  people  from  all  over  the  nation  who 
have  indicated  their  support  for  our  pro- 
gram for  a  Just  peace  since  my  speech  on 
November  3. 

This  support  was  particularly  undertlned 
by  the  action  of  the  Oongrese  in  which  a 
majority  of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
voted  overwhcmlngly  334  to  55  for  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  the  plan  for  peace  which 
I  announced  on  November  3. 

HANOI'S    DREAM 

The  leaders  In  Hanoi  have  declared  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  division  In  the 
United  States  would  eventually  bring  them 
the  victory  they  cannot  win  over  our  fight- 
ing men  In  Vietnam.  This  demonstration  of 
support  by  the  American  people  for  our  plan 
to  bring  a  just  peace  dashed  those  hopes 
oompleitely. 

Hand  should  abandon  Its  dream  of  mili- 
tary victory. 

It  Is  time  for  them  to  Join  us  In  serious 
negotiations. 

Then  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  delay. 


If  Hanoi  Is  willing  to  talk  seriously  they 
win  find  us  flexible  and  forthcoming. 

I  am  glad  that  I  was  able  to  report  tonight 
some  progress  In  reaching  ovir  goal  of  a  Just 
peace  In  Vietnam.  After  five  year*  of  increas- 
ing, the  number  of  Americans  In  Vietnam, 
we  are  bring^lng  men  home. 

6Xn>P0RT   ASKXD 

Our  casualties  continue  to  be  at  the  lowest 
rate  In  three  years. 

But  I  want  you  to  know  that  despite  this 
progress.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  we 
achieve  the  goal  we  all  want — an  end  to  the 
war  on  a  Just  and  lasting  basis. 

This  Is  the  fifth  Christmas  when  Ameri- 
cans will  be  fighting  in  a  war  far  away  from 
home. 

I  know  that  there  is  nothing  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  more  and  nothing  I  want 
more  than  to  see  the  day  come  when  the 
Christmas  message  of  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good 
Will  to  Men"  will  be  not  Just  an  eloquent 
Ideal  but  a  reality  for  Americans  and  all 
others  who  cherish  peace  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Your  continued  support  of  our  plan  for 
peace  will  greatly  strengthen  our  hopes  that 
we  can  achieve  that  goal. 


PRAISE  OF  THOMAS  W.  FLETCHER, 
FORMER  DEPUTY  MAYOR  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
Thomas  W.  Fletcher,  who  served  with 
great  distinction  in  the  highly  demand- 
ing job  of  Deputy  Mayor  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  returning  to  California  to  be- 
come city  manager  of  San  Jose. 

His  more  than  2  years  of  service  as 
chief  assistant  to  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington  enhanced  Mr.  Fletcher's 
already  solid  reputation  as  one  of  tht 
Nation's  top  city  administrators. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  appointed  the  dep- 
uty to  Mayor  Washington  shortly  before 
the  current,  reorganized  city  government 
for  the  Nation's  Capital  ofQcially  took 
office  November  3,  1967.  During  that 
time,  the  new  city  administration  dealt 
with  a  series  of  crises  and  Issues  ranging 
from  the  disorders  in  April  1968,  to  acute 
fiscal  problems,  to  the  recent  antiwar 
demonstrations. 

As  with  other  large  urban  areas 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  plagued  with  a  broad  range 
of  urban  ailments. 

Under  the  leadership  of  this  munici- 
pal administration,  the  city  is  moving 
forward  to  cope  with  these  problems — to 
help  make  the  Capital  City  a  better  com- 
munity for  all. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  greatest  contribution 
was,  I  believe,  to  help  to  strengthen  and 
sharpen  the  administrative  machinery 
of  the  city  government.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  keystone  for  a  more  effective,  respon- 
sive and  efficient  effort  by  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Tom  Fletcher  had  the  chief  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  the  policy  deci- 
sions of  the  Mayor.  The  Deputy  played  a 
major  role  in  such  key  areas  as  fiscal  af- 
fairs, the  development  of  specific  plans 
for  rebuilding  the  corridors  hardest  hit 
by  the  civil  disorders,  and  in  legislative 
matters. 

Mr.  Fletcher  began  his  career  as  assist- 
ant to  the  city  manager  of  San  Leandro, 
Calif.  Later,  he  moved  up  to  city  man- 
ager of  Davis,  Calif.,  and  then  accepted 
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the  position  of  assistant  to  the  city  man- 
ager of  San  Diego  In  October  1961,  he 
became  city  manager  there  It  was  In 
that  post  that  he  won  a  wide  reputation 
as  a  flrst-cla.ss  professional  in  the  fipld 
of  public  adminuitration 

Originally,  he  had  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  become  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  But  3  months  later 
Tom  Fletcher  was  tapped  by  President 
Johnson  for  the  Deputy  Mayor's  post. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  successor  is  Graham 
Watt,  city  manager  of  Dayton,  Ohio  Mr. 
Watt  also  has  a  splendid  record  in  the 
field  of  public  administration 

The  decision  by  Tom  Fletcher  to  accept 
the  post  of  City  manager  of  San  Jose 
IS  a  severe  loss  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  will  be  missed.  But  I  am  delighted 
that  he  has  chosen  to  return  to  his  native 
California.  We  look  forward  to  benefiting 
from  his  services  there  once  again. 


RELIEF  AND  WORK— DAY  CARE 

CENTERS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  latest  data  available  there  are 
more  than  17  million  children  under  18 
in  this  country  who  have  working  moth- 
ers. About  4.5  million  of  these  children 
are  under  6.  and  another  6  4  million  are 
8  to  11  years  of  age.  Welfare  mothers 
alone  have  approximately  1.6  million 
children  under  6  It  Is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  these  children  and  to  the 
health  of  our  Nation  that  these  children 
spend  their  days  in  safe,  stimulating, 
and  wholesome  environments  while  their 
mothers  are  at  work. 

But  at  present  we  are  far  from  pro- 
viding adequate  day  care  facilities  for 
them.  The  latest  estimate  is  that  there 
are  only  600,000  places  in  licensed  day 
care  facilities  m  the  entire  coimtry.  as 
compared  with  an  estimated  need  of  per- 
haps 3  or  4  million  Federally  aided  pro- 
i{rams  provide  about  172,000  of  the  avail- 
able places.  About  8  percent  of  children 
under  14  w1tii  working  mothers  must  look 
after  themselves.  Many  others  are  cared 
for  In  family  day  care  ct-nters"  in  which 
the  facilities  are  substandard  and  un- 
clean, there  are  no  toy.s  or  educational 
equipment,  the  children  are  i?iven  little 
truidance  or  personal  attention,  and 
meals  are  mea^^er  or  nonexistent. 

One  of  the  key  features  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  recently  proposed  welfare  program 
is  the  provision  of  day  care  facilities  to 
persons  receivim?  welfare  a^isistance  who 
participate  in  manpower  training  or  em- 
plo.vment  programs.  The  proposal  would 
make  available  an  additional  450.000 
quality  day  care  places,  at  a  cost  of  $386.- 
000,000  to  the  Federal  Government.  This 
provision  is  a  much-needed  feature  of  a 
long  overdue  revamping  of  the  welfare 
program,  which  for  years  has  acted  as  a 
disincentive  to  work  and  at  the  -mmr 
time  has  failed  to  provide  benefits  which 
are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  If  famJhes  are  to  live  with- 
out accepting  welfare,  they  must  work; 
and  if  mothers  are  to  work,  they  must 
have  adequate  day  care  facilities  for 
their  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 


remarks  a  column  written  by  William 
Rasf>berry  and  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  article  discusses  the 
necessity  for  Congress  to  enact  the  day 
care  provisions  of  the  proposed  Family 
Assistance  Act.  Mr.  Raspberry  points  out 
that  as  well  as  benefiting  the  welfare 
recipients  who  will  be  enabled  to  go  to 
work,  the  prcjeram  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  benefit  disadvantaged 
children  If.  through  day  care,  we  can 
provide  these  children  with  the  cultural 
and  educational  advantages  which  they 
have  traditionally  lacked,  we  may  find 
ourselves  a  long  way  down  the  road  to 
solving  other  problems  In  such  areas  as 
education.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
crime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Day-Cahc  Krr   in   Nixd.v  Plan 
I  By  William  Raspberry) 

What  the  Congress  do*6  ubout  funding  tlie 
President's  Family  .Assistance  Act  (hearings 
in  rhe  prop<i8al  get  under  way  rhls  morning) 
will  determine  whether  'he  program  can  ac- 
complish anything 

A  key  feature  nf  the  proposal  Is  rha  tfamlly 
siaslstance  payments  i  traditional  •welfare" 
gra.nt,s  w..Lild  go  by  the  board)  would  be 
denied  to  any  otherwise  eligible  person  who 
refused  suitable"  employment  or  Job-train- 
ing i)pp<-irtunlUes.  provided  adequate  day- 
fare  Is  .ivalldb;e  for  the  children. 

If  Congress  Is  generous,  the  day-care  pro- 
vision alone  coaid  be  one  oi  the  best  things 
to  happen  to  poor  families  In  a  long  time. 
If  U  decides  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money 
I  perhaps  for  another  moon  shot),  the  entire 
program  could  come  a  cropper 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt  there  will 
be  strong  temptation  to  cut  ctists.  Mr  Nixon 
Is  talking  about  a  lot  of  money— some  $386 
million  for  day^-are  alone  But  It  may  b« 
among  the  wisest  investments  the  country 
could  make 

The  employment  and  Job-training  aspects 
.jf  ttie  Presldeiu's  proposal  may  be  mislead- 
ing The  President  Is  talking  about  reaching 
some  150.000  pre-school  clilldren  and  twice 
that  many  school-age  children  in  the  flrst 
year  of  the  pn;>gram.  That  la  encouragingly 
imbltloua. 

But  there  Is  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  are  worthwhile  Jobs  or  realistic  train- 
ing jKjssiblUtles  for  the  mothers  of  moat  of 
•hese  youngsters  Given  the  number  of  wel- 
fa.'e  mothers  who  earnestly  would  prefer  to 
w(jrk.  I  tend  to  doubt  that  we  cjin  find  Jobs 
for  them  all.  even  after  training. 

Indeed,  there  is  the  suspicion  tiiat  the 
work  requirement  was  nothing  more  than  a 
^.■p  U)  make  'he  rest  of  the  prop>i«al  palat- 
.ible  lo  tho.-.e  who  think  most  welfare  recipi- 
ents are  lazy  freeloaders 

But.  day-c.ire  l.s  something  else  again.  It  Is 
hard  to  over  estimate  the  .imount  of  good 
that  could  result  from  good,  education- 
oriented  day-care  progranis  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  i>f  tlnanclnlly  .xnd  culturally  im- 
poverished   youngsters 

.\.>ide  from  the  health  and  ".socialization" 
benefits,  top-notch  day-care  could  help  to 
give  theie  children  their  first  real  chance  to 
succeed  in  school 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
day-care  as  little  more  than  a  pretty  good 
second  choice  The  best  thing,  we  tell  uur- 
seives  would  be  for  the  mothers  to  stay  home 
with  their  children  But  If  that  Is  not  p>OB- 
.slble.  then  hlgti-quality  day-care  that  in- 
cludes health  and  educational  opportunities 
Is  an  acceptable  sec^jnd  choice. 

That  presumption  may  be  v&lld  In  the 
case  of  mlddle-cla&s  mothers  who  work  not 
to   support   their   families   but   because  tuey 


want  some  of  life's  extras,  or  simply  because 
they're  bored  at  home 

But  In  the  case  of  the  poor,  we  are  mn.st 
often  talking  about  a  mother  whoee  family 
relies  on  her  Income — whether  a  paycheck  or 
a  welfare  check — for  Its  very  survival. 

And  we  are  also  talking.  In  the  main,  about 
mothers  who  can  provide  few  cultural,  edu- 
cational or  health  iidvantages  for  their  chi;- 
dren  even  If  they  are  able  to  stay  home  with 
them.  Thousands  of  these  youngsters  may  be 
a  good  deal  better  off  In  a  good  day-care 
facility  than  they  would  be  at  home  with 
Mama 

This  Is  true,  however,  only  If  the  day-care 
facilities  are  good  If  a  significant  amount  of 
the  day-care  turns  out  to  be  mere  baby-.slt. 
ting  (one  of  the  alternatives  provided  In  the 
President's  proposal)  or  If  we  simply  build 
human  .storage  bins  for  these  children,  they 
may  well  wind  up  worse  off  than  they  are 
now. 

The  success  of  the  program  depends  ■n 
the  willingness  of  Congress  to  provide  the 
necessary  money  and  proper  supervision  by 
local  ofBclals 

We  can  take  care  of  the  local  end.  The  rest 
Is  up  to  Congress. 


THE  NE^V  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  deepening  disenchantment  with  mar.y 
of  our  Institutions  because  they  do  not 
adjust  to  or  anticipate  social  chanse 
quickly  enough.  We  seem  to  dash  from 
one  crisLs  to  another,  sacrificing,  at  tins 
frenetic  pace,  vision  and  purpose  for  ;in 
approach. 

Technology  is  in  the  saddle  and  we  are 
too  often  blindly  following  technical 
change  for  its  own  sake.  The  proccs.s  i.s 
more  complicated,  and  yet.  as  sophisti- 
cated a  nation  as  we  are,  we  frequently 
decide  to  do  something  l)ecause  we  can 
do  it  and  not  because  we  should. 

That  is  the  tyranny  of  technologj-  and 
nowhere  does  it  show  up  more  blatantly 
than  In  the  environmental  crisis.  Only 
after  decades  of  wanton  destruction  of 
our  land  are  we  seeing  the  social  cost  we 
paid  for  progress.  In  addition,  colleges 
and  universities  are  discovering  that 
quality  of  environment  and  quality  of 
life  are  two  of  the  most  urgent  but  .sadly 
overlooked  areas  of  academic  endeavor. 

Mr.  John  Plsher  in  his  article  entitled 
"Survival  U:  Prospectus  for  a  Really 
Relevant  University."  published  in 
Hari)ers.  outlines  a  strategy  for  brin.^ing 
the  bits  and  pieces  of  university  ciTorts 
together  under  one  guiding  concept — the 
idea  of  survival.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tor>'  the  survival  of  man  is  no  longer 
assured.  The  major  threats  to  '^ur 
planet — wars  of  mass  destruction,  pollu- 
tion, depletion  of  resources,  and  ovcr- 
jxjpulatlon — are  serious  challenge^  to 
mankind.  Therefore,  we  must  seek  knowl- 
edge and  insight  from  our  educational 
institutions  in  order  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. 

Environmental  education  seems  to 
Rsher  to  be  the  keystone  to  Survival  U. 
and  I  believe  it  also  leads  to  the  way  to 
the  new  conservation.  It  is  the  area  of 
study  that  very  readily  lends  itself  to  the 
problem- solving  approach — so  important 
an  approach  if  students  are  to  relate  to 
their  academic  work.  Quality,  not  quan- 
tity, has  the  higher  priority. 

"Survival  U."  Plsher  states: 

will  prepare  Its  students  to  consume  less. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  immediate 


drop  m  living  standards — perhaps  only  a 
change  In  the  yardstick  by  which  we 
measure  tliem. 

He  continues : 

Happy  or  not.  our  students  had  better 
learn  how  to  live  the  Simpler  Life,  because 
that  Is  what  most  of  them  are  Ukely  to  have 
before  they  reach  middle  age. 

Human  ecology  is  one  of  the  youngest  dis- 
ciplines, and  probably  the  most  Important. 
It  Is  the  study  of  the  relationship  between 
nian  and  his  environment,  both  natural  and 
technological.  It  leaches  us  to  understand 
the  consequences  of  our  actions. 

In  other  words,  ecology  may  be  consid- 
ered the  systems  approach  with  a  soul. 
Fisher  concludes: 

.\  graduate  who  comprehends  ecology  will 
Know  how  to  look  at  what  is  going  on  In  the 
v.  I  .rid,  and  he  will  be  equipped  to  do  some- 
thing .-ibout  It.  Whether  he  ends  up  as  a  city 
pLinner.  a  politician,  an  enlightened  engl- 
r.cer.  a  teacher,  or  a  reporter,  he  will  have 
had  a  relevant  education.  All  of  Its  parts 
WTll  hang  together  In  a  coherent  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sont  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Harper's.  September  1969] 

yuRVivAi.   U:    Prospectus   tob   a   Reaixt 
Relevant    UNrvERsrrT 

( By  John  Fischer ) 

!t  gets  pretty  depressing  to  watch  what  is 
c;o;ng  (m  in  the  world  and  realize  that  your 
rducation  is  not  equipping  you  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. — From  a  letter  by  a  Univer- 
sity of  California  senior. 

.She  Is  not  a  radical,  .ind  has  never  talcen 
part  In  any  demonstration.  She  will  gradu- 
.ue  with  honors,  and  profound  disillusion- 
ment. From  listening  to  her — and  a  good 
many  like-minded  students  at  Calif ornla  and 
East  Coast  campuses — I  think  I  am  begln- 
nlnc;  to  understand  what  they  mean  when 
they  say  that  a  liberal-arts  education  isn't 
relevant. 

They  mean  it  Is  Incoherent.  It  doesn't  co- 
here. It  consists  of  bits  and  pieces  which 
clout  stick  together,  and  have  no  common 
purfH>se.  One  of  our  leading  Negro  educa- 
t  jrs.  Arthur  Lewis  of  Princeton,  recently 
s'in;med  It  up  better  than  I  can.  America  la 
She  L.nly  country,  he  said,  where  youngsters 
are  required  "to  fritter  away  their  precious 
years  In  meaningless  perregrlnatlon  from 
subject  to  subject  .  .  .  spending  twelve  weeks 
getting  some  tidbits  of  religion,  twelve  weeks 
le.irnlng  French,  twelve  weeks  seeing  whether 
the  history  professor  Is  stimulating,  twelve 
weeks  seeking  entertainment  from  the  eco- 
nomics professor,  twelve  weeks  confirming 
that  one  Is  not  going  to  be  able  to  master 
calculus." 

These  fragments  are  meaningless  because 
thev  are  not  organized  around  any  central 
purpose,  or  vision  of  the  world.  The  typical 
liberal-arts  college  has  no  clearly  defined 
go.Us.  It  merely  offers  a  smorgasbord  of 
courses,  in  hopes  that  If  a  student  nibbles  at 
a  low  dishes  from  the  humanltltes  table, 
plus  a  snack  of  science,  and  a  garnish  of  art 
or  anthropology,  he  may  emerge  tis  "a  cul- 
tivated man" — whatever  that  means.  Except 
for  .1  few  surviving  church  schools,  no  uni- 
versity even  pretends  to  have  a  unifying 
phi.osophy.  Individual  teachers  may  have 
personal  Ideologies — but  since  they  are  likely 
to  range,  on  any  given  campus,  from  Marx- 
Ism  to  worship  of  the  scientific  method  to 
exalt.itlon  of  the  Irrational  (d  la  Norman  O. 
Br^>\^•n ) .  they  don't  cohere  either.  They  often 
leave  a  student  convinced  at  the  end  of  four 
years  that  any  given  idea  is  probably  about 


as  valid  as  any  other — and  that  none  of  them 
has  much  relationship  to  the  others,  or  to  the 
decisions  he  Is  going  to  have  to  make  the 
day  after  graduation. 

Education  was  not  always  like  that.  The 
earliest  European  universities  had  a  precise 
purpose:  to  train  an  elite  for  the  service  of 
the  Church.  Everything  they  taught  was 
focused  to  that  end.  Thomas  Aquinas  had 
spelled  It  all  out:  what  subjects  had  to  be 
mastered,  how  each  connected  with  every 
other,  and  what  meaning  they  had  for  man 
and  Ood. 

Later,  for  a  span  of  several  centuries, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  an  equally  clear 
function:  to  train  administrators  to  run  an 
empire.  So  too  did  Harvard  and  Yale  at  the 
time  they  were  founded;  their  Job  was  to  pro- 
duce the  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  doctors  that 
a  new  country  needed.  In  each  case,  the  cur- 
riculum was  rigidly  prescribed.  A  student 
learned  what  he  needed,  to  prepare  himself 
to  be  a  competent  priest,  district  officer,  or 
surgeon.  He  had  no  doubts  about  the  rele- 
vance of  his  courses — and  no  time  to  fret 
about  expanding  his  consciousness  or  curry- 
ing his  sensual  awareness. 

This  Is  still  true  of  our  professional  schools. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  an  engineering  or  med- 
ical student  complain  that  his  education  is 
meaningless.  Only  In  the  liberal-arts  col- 
leges— which  boast  that  "we  are  not  trade 
schools" — do  the  youngsters  get  that  feeling 
that  they  are  drowning  In  a  cloud  of  feathers. 

For  a  long  while  some  of  our  less  com- 
placent academics  have  been  trying  to  re- 
store coherence  to  American  education.  When 
Robert  Hutchlns  was  at  Chicago,  he  tried  to 
use  the  Great  Books  to  build  a  compre- 
hensible framework  for  the  main  ideas  of 
civilized  man.  His  experiment  is  still  being 
carried  on,  with  some  modifications,  at  St. 
John's — but  It  has  not  proved  irresistibly 
contagious.  Sure,  the  thoughts  of  Plato  and 
Machlavelll  are  still  pertinent,  so  far  as  they 
go — but  somehow  they  don't  seem  quite 
enough  armor  for  a  world  beset  with  split- 
ting atoms,  urban  guerrillas,  nineteen  vari- 
eties of  psychotherapists,  amplified  guitars, 
napalm,  computers,  astronauts,  and  an  at- 
mosphere polluted  simultaneously  with  auto 
exhaust  and  TV  commercials. 

Another  strategy  for  Unking  together  the 
blts-and-pleces  has  been  attempted  at  Har- 
vard and  at  a  number  of  other  universities. 
They  require  their  students  to  take  at  least 
two  years  of  survey  courses,  known  variously 
as  core  studies,  general  education,  or  world 
civilization.  These  too  have  been  something 
less  than  triumphantly  successful.  Most  fac- 
ulty members  don't  like  to  teach  them,  re- 
garding them  as  superficial  and  synthetic. 
(And  right  they  are.  since  no  survey  course 
that  I  know  of  has  a  strong  unifying  concept 
to  give  It  focus.)  Moreover,  the  senior  pro- 
fessors shun  such  courses  in  favor  of  their 
own  narrow  specialities.  Consequently,  the 
core  studies  which  are  meant  to  place  all 
human  experience — well,  at  least  the  bright- 
est nuggests — Into  One  Big  Picture  usually 
end  up  in  the  perfunctory  hands  of  resent- 
ful Junior  teachers.  Naturally  the  under- 
graduates don't  take  them  seriously  either 

Any  successful  reform  of  American  educa- 
tion, I  am  now  convinced,  will  have  to  be  far 
more  revolutionary  than  anything  yet  at- 
tempted. At  a  minimum,  it  should  be: 

1.  Founded  on  a  single  gxiiding  concept — 
an  idea  capable  of  knotting  together  all 
strands  of  study,  thus  giving  them  both  co- 
herence and  visible  purpose. 

2.  Capable  of  equipping  young  people  to 
do  something  about  "what  is  going  on  in  the 
world" — notably  the  things  which  bother 
them  most,  tncludmg  war,  injustice,  racial 
conflict,  and  the  quality  of  life. 

Maybe  it  isn't  possible.  Perhaps  knowledge 
Is  proliferating  so  fast,  and  in  so  many  di- 
rections, that  it  can  never  again  be  ordered 
into  a  coherent  whole,  so.  that  molecular  bi- 


ology. Robert  Lowell's  poetry,  and  highway 
engineering  will  seem  relevant  to  each  other 
and  to  the  lives  of  ordinary  people.  Quite 
possibly  the  knowledge  explosion,  as  Peter  F. 
Drucker  has  called  it,  dooms  us  to  scholar- 
ship which  grows  steadily  more  specialized 
fragmented,  and  incomprehensible. 

The  Soviet  experience  is  hardly  encourag- 
ing. Russian  education  is  built  on  what  is 
meant  to  be  a  unifying  ideology:  Marxism- 
Leninism.  In  theory,  it  provides  an  organiz- 
ing principle  for  all  scholarly  activity— 
whether  history,  literature,  genetics,  or  mili- 
tary science.  Its  purpose  is  explicit:  to  train 
a  Communist  elite  for  the  greater  power  and 
glory  of  the  Soviet  state.  Just  as  the  medie- 
val universities  trained  a  priesthood  to  serve 
the  Church. 

Yet  according  to  all  accounts  that  I  have 
seen,  it  doesn't  work  very  well.  Soviet  Intel- 
lectuals apparently  are  almost  as  restless  and 
unhappy  as  our  own.  Increasing  numbers  of 
them  are  finding  Marxism-Leninism  too  sim- 
plistic, too  narrowly  doctrinaire,  too  oppres- 
sive; the  bravest  are  risking  prison  in  order 
to  pursue  their  own  heretical  visions  of 
reality. 

It  is  conceivable,  then,  that  we  might  hit 
upon  another  idea  which  could  serve  as  the 
organizing  principle  for  many  fields  of  schol- 
arly inquiry;  which  is  relevant  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  time;  and  which  would  not.  on 
the  other  hand,  impo.se  an  ideological  strait 
Jacket,  as  both  ecclesiaetical  and  Marxist  ed- 
ucation attempted  to  do? 

Just  possibly  It  could  be  done.  For  the  hist 
two  or  three  years  I  have  been  probing 
around  among  professors,  college  adminis- 
trators, and  students — and  so  far  I  have  come 
up  with  only  one  idea  which  .Tilght  fit  the 
specifications  It  is  simply  the  Idea  of  sur- 
vival. 

For  the  flrst  time  in  history,  the  future  of 
the  human  race  is  now  in  serious  question. 
This  fact  is  hard  to  believe,  or  even  think 
about — yet  it  is  the  message  which  a  grow- 
ing number  of  scientists  are  trvlng  almost 
frantically,  to  get  across  to  us.  LUten.  for 
example,  to  Professor  Richard  A.  Palk  of 
Princeton  and  of  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  In  the  Behavioral  Sciences : 

"The  planet  and  mankind  are  In  grave 
danger  of  irreversible  catastrophe  .  .  .  Man 
may  be  skeptical  about  following  the  flight 
of  the  dodo  into  extinction,  but  the  evidence 
points  Increasingly  to  Just  such  a  pur- 
suit. .  .  .  There  are  four  interconnected 
threats  to  the  planet — wars  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, overpopulation,  pollution,  and  the  de- 
pletion of  resources.  They  have  a  cumulative 
effect.  A  problem  In  one  area  renders  It  more 
difficult  to  solve  the  problems  in  any  other 
area.  .  .  .  The  basis  of  all  four  problems  is 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  sovereign  states  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  mankind  in  the  twen- 
tieth century." 

Similar  warnings  could  be  quoted  from  a 
long  list  of  other  social  scientists,  biologists, 
and  physicists,  among  them  such  distin- 
guished thinkers  as  Rene  Dubos.  Buckminster 
Puller.  Loren  Ellseley,  George  Wald,  and  Barry 
Commoner.  They  are  not  hopeless.  Most  of 
them  believe  that  we  still  have  a  chance  to 
bring  our  weapons,  our  population  growth, 
and  the  destruction  of  our  environment 
under  control  before  it  Is  too  late.  But  the 
time  Is  short,  and  so  far  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  enough  people  are  taking  them  seriously. 

That  would  be  the  prime  aim  of  the  exp>erl- 
mental  university  I'm  suggesting  here:  to 
look  seriously  at  the  interlinking  threats  to 
human  existence,  and  to  learn  what  we  can 
do  to  fight  them  off. 

Let's  call  it  Survival  U.  It  will  not  be  a 
multiversity,  offering  courses  in  every  con- 
ceivable field.  Its  motto — emblazoned  on  a 
life  Jacket  rampant — will  t>e:  "What  must 
we  do  to  be  saved?"  If  a  course  does  not  help 
to  answer  that  que.stlon.  It  will  not  be  taught 
here.  Students  interested  in  musicology.  junk 
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sculpture,  the  Theater  of  the  Abaurd.  and  the 
literary  dicta  of  Leslie  Fiedler  can  go  some- 
where else. 

Neither  will  our  profesaors  be  detached, 
dlspmaslonace  scholars.  To  get  hired,  esich 
vlU  have  to  demonstrate  an  emotional  com- 
mltment  to  our  cause  Moreover,  he  will  be 
expected  to  be  a  moralist;  for  this  genera- 
tion of  students,  Uke  no  other  in  my  lifetime. 
Is  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness. What  It  wants  la  a  moral  system  it  can 
believe  In — and  that  Ls  what  our  university 
win  try  to  provide.  In  every  class  it  will 
preach   the  primordial  ethic  of  survival 

The  biology  depar'-ment,  for  example,  will 
point  out  that  It  is  sinful  for  anybody  to 
have  more  than  two  children  It  has  long 
since  become  glaringly  evident  that  unless 
the  earth's  cancerous  growth  of  population 
can  be  halted,  all  other  problems — poverty, 
war,  racial  strife,  uninhabitable  cltlee.  and 
the  reat — are  beyond  solution.  3o  the  depart- 
ment naturskUy  will  teach  all  known  methods 
of  birth  control,  and  much  of  its  research  will 
be  aimed  at  perfecting  cheaper  and  belter 
ones. 

Its  second  lesson  In  blo!o(g1caI  morality  w!\l 
be  'Nobody  has  a  rU?ht  to  poison  the  envi- 
ronment we  live  in  '  This  maxim  will  be 
Illustrated  t^y  a  list  of  public  enemies  At  the 
top  wiu  staua  the  politicians,  scientists,  and 
military  men — of  whatever  country — who 
make  and  deploy  atomic  weapons;  for  :f  these 
are  ever  used,  even  in  so-called  defensive 
systems  :;lte  '.he  ABM.  the  atmosphere  wlU 
be  so  contaminated  with  strontium  90  and 
other  radioactive  isotopes  that  human  sur- 
vival seeros  most  unlikely  Also  on  the  list 
wi:i  be  anybody  who  makes  or  tests  chemical 
and  biological  weapons — or  who  even  at- 
tempts to  get  rid  of  obsolete  nerve  gas.  as  our 
Army  recer.tly  proposed  by  dumping  the 
stuff  in  the  sea 

Only  slightly  less  wicked,  our  biology  profs 
will  Indicate,  is  the  farmer  who  drenches  his 
land  with  DDT  Such  insecticides  remain 
virvilent  indeilniteiy,  and  as  they  wash  Into 
the  streams  and  oceans  they  p<jison  flsh, 
waterfowl,  and  eventually  the  people  who 
eat  them  Worse  yet — as  John  Hay  nwted  !n 
his  recently  published  In  D''ftmsf  of  Satnre — 
'The  ortginal  small,  diluted  concentrations 
of  these  chemlca.s  tend  to  build  up  In  a  food 
chain  so  as  to  end  m  a  concentration  that 
may  be  thousands  of  times  as  strong"  It  is 
rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  globe  DDT 
alreudy  has  been  found  in  the  tissues  of 
Eskimos  and  of  .Antarctic  penguins,  so  :t 
seems  probable  that  similar  deptwi's  are 
gradually  building  up  In  vour  body  and  mine 
The  minimum  fata!  dosage  i=  stii:  unknown 

Before  he  finishes  this  course,  a  student 
mav  begin  to  feel  twinges  of  conscience  him- 
self Is  his  motorcycle  exhaust  adding  carbon 
monoxide  to  the  smog  we  breathe''  Is  his 
sewage  polluting  the  nearest  river ^  If  so.  he 
will  be  reminded  of  two  proverbs  Prom 
Jesus  "Let  him  who  is  without  sin  among 
you  casr.  the  first  stone  "  Prom  Pogo;  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us  " 

In  like  fashion  our  engineering  students 
win  learn  not  only  how  to  build  dams  and 
highways  but  where  nof  to  build  them  Un- 
less they  understand  that  It  is  immoral  to 
flood  the  Grand  Canyon  or  destroy  the  Ever- 
glades »1'h  a  Jetport.  thev  wlU  never  pass 
the  anal  exam  Indeed,  our  engineering  grad- 
uates will  be  trained  to  a.sk  a  kev  question 
about  everv  contract  offered  them  "What 
will  be  Its  effect  on  human  life'' '  That  obvi- 
ously will  lead  to  other  questions  which  everv 
engineer  ought  to  comprehend  as  thoroughly 
as  his  slide  rule  Is  this  new  highwav  really 
necessary^  Would  It  be  wiser  to  use  the 
monev  for  mass  transit — or  to  decongest 
traffic  bv  building  a  new  city  somewhere  else' 
Is  an  offshore  oil  well  really  a  good  Idea  in 
view  of  what  happened  to  Santa  Barbara'' 

Our  engineering  faculty  also  wll!  specialize 
la  training  men  for  a  new  growth  industry: 


garbage  dlsixieal  Americans  already  are 
spending  ^4  5  ollUon  a  year  to  collect  and 
get  rid  of  the  garbage  which  we  produce 
more  profusely  than  any  other  people  (more 
than  five  pounds  a  day  for  each  of  us).  But 
unless  we  are  resigned  to  stifling  In  our  own 
trash,  we  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with 
at  least  an  additional  tS3b  million  a  year  ' 
Any  industry  with  a  growth  rate  of  18  per 
cent  offers  obvious  attractions  to  a  bright 
young  man— and  if  he  can  figure  out  a  new 
way  to  get  rid  of  our  offal,  his  fortune  will 
be  unlimited. 

Because  the  old  ways  no  longer  work. 
Every  big  city  in  the  United  States  Is  run- 
ning out  of  dumping  grounds  Burning  wont 
do  either,  since  the  air  is  dangerously  pol- 
luted already-  and  In  any  case.  75  per  cent 
of  the  incinerators  In  use  are  Inadequate. 
For  some  150  years  Calif ornlans  happily  piled 
their  garbage  Into  San  Francisco  Bay.  but 
they  can't  much  longer  Dump-and-till  op- 
erations already  have  reduced  It  to  half  lie 
original  size,  .md  In  a  few  more  decades  It 
would  be  p<»slble  to  walk  dry-shod  from 
Oakland  to  the  Einbarcadero  Consequently 
San  Francisco  Is  now  planning  to  ship  gar- 
bage 375  miles  to  the  yet-uncluttered  deserts 
of  Lassen  County  by  special  train — known 
l(x:ally  as  The  Twentieth  Stenchery  Limited" 
and  "The  Excess  Express  ■  The  city  may  ac- 
tually get  away  with  this  scheme,  since 
hardly  anyb«xly  Uvea  In  Liussen  County  ex- 
cept Indians.  ,ind  who  cares  about  them? 
But  what  Is  the  answer  for  the  metropolis 
that  doesn  t  have  Bui  unspoiled  desert  handy? 

.\  few  Ingenious  notions  are  cropping  up 
here  and  there  The  Japanese  are  experi- 
menting with  a  machine  which  compacts 
garbage,  under  (frear  heat  and  pressiire  Into 
building  blocks  A  New  York  businessman  is 
thinking  of  building  a  garbage  mountain 
somewhere  u[)state.  and  equipping  It  with 
iikl  runs  to  amortize  the  cost  An  aluminum 
company  plans  to  collect  and  reprocess  used 
aluminum  cans — which,  unlike  the  old- 
fashioned  tin  can.  will  not  rust  nway  Our 
engineering  department  will  try  to  Think 
Big  along  these  lines  That  way  lies  not  only 
new  careers,  but  salvation 

Survival  U's  Department  or  Eartn  sci- 
ences will  be  headed  —  if  we  are  lucky — by 
Dr  Charles  F  Park.  Jr  ,  now  professor  of 
geology  and  mineral  engineering  at  Stanford. 
He  knows  .is  well  as  anybody  how  fast  man- 
kind Is  using  up  the  world's  supply  of  raw 
materials  In  a  paper  written  for  the  .Ameri- 
can Geographical  .Society  he  punctured  one 
of  America's  most  engaging  i  and  pernicious) 
mytha:  our  belief  that  an  ever-expanding 
economy  can  keep  living  standards  rising 
indefinitely. 

It  wont  happen;  because,  as  Dr  Park  dem- 
onstrates, the  tonnage  of  metal  In  the 
earth's  crust  won't  last  Indefinitely  .Mready 
we  are  running  short  of  sliver,  mercury,  tin, 
and  cobalt— all  m  growing  demand  by  the 
hlgh-technolo»;y  Industries  Even  the  com- 
moner metals  may  soon  be  In  short  supply 
The  United  States  alone  is  consuming  one 
ton  of  Iron  and  eighteen  pounds  of  cop- 
per every  year,  for  each  of  Its  Inhabitants, 
Poorer  countries,  struggling  to  Industrialize, 
hope  to  rai.se  their  consumption  of  these 
two  key  materials  to  .something  like  that 
level  If  they  should  succeed — and  If  the 
globes  population  dovibles  in  the  next  forty 
years,  as  It  will  at  present  growth  rates — 
then  the  world  will  have  to  produce,  some- 
how tu^elve  iirnes  as  much  Iron  and  copper 
every  year  as  it  does  now  Dr.  Parks  sees 
little  hope  that  such  production  levels  can 
ever  be  reached,  much  less  sustained  Indef- 
initely The  siuiie  thing,  of  course— doubled 
In    spades — goes    for    other    raw    materials; 


'  According  to  Richard  D  Vaughn,  chief  of 
the  Solid  Wa.stes  Program  of  HEW,  In  his 
recent  horror  story  entitled  "1968  Survey  of 
Community  Solid  Waste  Practices." 


timber,  oil  natural  gas,  and  water,  to  note 
only  a  few. 

Survival  U.  therefore,  will  prepare  Its  stu- 
dents  to  consume  less  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  an  immediate  drop  In  living 
standards — perhaps  only  a  change  In  the 
yardstick  by  which  we  measure  them.  Con- 
ceivably Americans  might  be  happier  with 
fewer  automobiles,  neon  signs,  beer  cans,  su- 
personic Jets,  barbecue  grills,  and  similar 
metallic  fluff  But  happy  or  not,  our  stu- 
dents had  better  learn  how  to  live  The 
Simpler  Life,  because  that  Is  what  most  of 
them  are  likely  to  have  before  they  reach 
middle  age 

To  help  them  understand  how  very  pre- 
cious resources  really  are,  our  mathematics 
department  will  teach  a  new  kind  of  book, 
keeping:  social  accounting.  It  will  train  peo- 
pie  to  analyze  budgets — both  government 
and  corporate — with  an  eye  not  merely  to 
Immediate  dollar  costs,  but  to  the  long-range 
costs  to  society 

By  conventional  bookkeeping  methods,  fnr 
example,  the  coal  companies  strlp-mlnh.g 
away  the  hillside  of  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia show  a  handsome  profit.  Their  ledgers 
however,  show  only  a  fraction  of  the  true 
cost  of  their  operations.  They  take  no  ac- 
count of  destroyed  land  which  can  never 
bear  another  crop:  of  rivers  poisoned  by  mud 
and  seeping  acid  from  the  spoil  banks;  of 
floods  which  sweep  over  farms  and  towns 
downstream,  because  the  ravaged  slopes  can 
no  longer  hold  the  rainfall,  Althoueh  these 
co.sts  are  not  borne  by  the  n\lnlng  firms,  thev 
are  nevertheless  real  They  fall  mostly  on  'he 
taxpayers,  who  have  to  pay  for  disaster  re- 
lief, flood-control  levees,  and  the  resettle- 
ment of  Appalachian  farm  families  forced 
off  the  land  As  soon  as  our  students  (the  tax- 
payers of  tomorrow)  learn  to  read  a  social 
balance  sheet,  they  obviously  will  throw  the 
strip  miners  into  bankruptcy 

Another  case  study  will  analyze  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Inhuman  Real  Estate  Corpora- 
tion to  build  a  fifty-story  skyscraper  In  the 
most  congested  area  of  mldtown  Manhattan. 
If  90  per  cent  of  the  office  space  can  be  rented 
at  $12  per  square  foot.  It  looks  like  a  sound 
Investment,  according  to  antique  accounting 
methods.  To  uncover  the  true  facts,  how- 
ever, our  students  will  Investigate  the  cost 
of  moving  12,000  additional  workers  In  r.nd 
out  of  mldtown  during  rush  hours.  The  t'rst 
land  least)  Item  Is  $8  million  worth  of  new 
city  buses.  When  they  are  crammed  Into  the 
already  clogged  avenues,  the  dally  loss  of 
man-hours  In  traffic  Jams  may  run  to  a 
I'ouple  of  million  more.  The  fumes  from 
their  dlesel  engines  will  cause  an  estimated 
9  per  cent  Increase  In  New  York's  Incidence 
of  emphysema  and  lung  cancer:  this  requires 
the  construction  of  three  new  hospitals.  To 
supply  them,  plus  the  new  building,  with 
water — already  perilously  short  In  the  city — 
a  new  reservoir  has  to  be  built  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Delaware  River,  140  miles 
away  Some  of  the  dairy  farmers  pushed  out 
of  the  drowned  valley  will  move  promptly 
Into  the  Bronx  and  go  on  relief.  The  sub- 
traction of  their  milk  output  from  the  city's 
supply  leads  to  a  price  Increase  of  two  cents 
a  quart.  For  a  Harlem  mother  with  .^e".  en 
hungry  children,  that  Is  the  last  straw.  She 
summons  her  neighbors  to  Join  her  In  riot. 
seven  blocks  go  up  In  flames,  and  the  Mayor 
demands  higher  taxes  to  hire  more  police.  . 

Instead  of  a  sound  Investment.  Inhuman 
Towers  now  l(X)ks  like  criminal  folly,  "which 
would  be  forbidden  by  any  sensible  govern- 
ment Our  students  will  keep  that  In  mind 
when  they  walk  across  campus  to  their  gov. 
ernment  class. 

Its  main  goal  will  be  to  discover  why 
our  Institutions  have  done  so  badly  in  their 
effort*  (as  Dr.  Falk  put  It)  "to  manage  the 
affairs  of  mankind  in  the  twentieth  century."' 
This  will  be  a  compulsory  course  for  all 
freshmen,  taught  by  professors  who  are  cap*- 
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ble  of  looking  critically  at  every  poUtloal 
artifact,  from  the  Constitution  to  the  local 
county  council.  They  •will  start  by  pointing 
out  that  we  are  Uvlng  In  a  state  of  near-an- 
archy, because  we  have  no  government  capa- 
ble of  dealing  effectively  with  public  prob- 
lems. 

Instead  we  have  a  hodgepodge  of  80,000 
local  governments — vlUe^es,  to"wn8hlp8, 
counties,  cities,  port  authorities,  sewer  dis- 
tricts, and  special  purpose  agencies.  Their 
suthorlty  is  so  limited,  and  their  Jurisdic- 
tions so  confused  and  overlapping,  that  most 
of  them  are  virtually  impotent.  The  states, 
which  in  theory  could  put  this  mess  Into 
some  sort  of  order,  usually  have  shown  little 
interest  and  less  competence.  When  Wash- 
ington Is  called  to  help  out — as  It  Increas. 
ingly  has  been  for  the  last  thlrty-flve  years — 
It  often  has  proved  hamhanded  and  entang- 
led in  Its  own  archaic  bureaucracy.  The  end 
result  Is  that  nobody  In  authority  has  been 
able  to  take  care  of  the  country's  mounting 
needs.  Our  welfare  rolls  keep  growing,  our 
air  and  "water  get  dirtier,  housing  gets 
scarcer,  airports  Jam  up,  road  traffic  clots, 
railways  fall  apart,  prices  rise,  ghettos  bum, 
schools  turn  out  more  Illiterates  every  year, 
and  a  war  nobody  want*  drags  on  and  on. 
Small  wonder  that  so  many  young  people  are 
losing  confidence  In  American  Institutions. 
In  their  present  state,  they  dont  deserve 
much  confidence. 

The  advanced  students  of  government  at 
Survival  U  will  try  to  find  out  whether  these 
institutions  can  be  renewed  and  rebuilt.  They 
will  take  a  hard  look  at  the  few  places — Jack- 
sonville. Minnesota,  Nashville,  Appalachla — 
which  are  creating  new  forms  of  government. 
Will  these  work  any  better,  and  If  so,  how  can 
they  be  duplicated  elsewhere?  Can  the  states 
be  orought  to  life,  or  should  we  start  thlnk- 
.ni;  about  an  entirely  different  kind  of  ar- 
rangement? Ten  regional  prefectures,  per- 
haps, to  replace  the  fifty  states?  Or  should 
we  take  seriously  Norman  Mailer's  suggestion 
for  a  new  kind  of  city-state  to  govern  our 
great  metropolises?  (He  merely  called  for  New 
Yort:  City  to  secede  from  Its  state;  but  that 
Isn  t  radical  enough.  To  be  truly  governable, 
the  new  Republic  of  New  'York  City  ought  to 
include  chunks  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut as  well!  Alternatively,  can  we  find  some 
w.iy  to  break  up  Megalopolis,  and  spretwl  our 
population  Into  smaller  and  more  livable 
communities  throughout  the  continent?  Why 
should  we  keep  70  per  cent  of  our  people 
crowded  Into  less  than  2  per  cent  of  our  land 
area,  anyway? 

Looking  beyond  our  borders,  our  students 
Wll!  be  encouraged  to  ask  even  harder  ques- 
tions. Are  nation-states  actually  feasible,  now 
that  they  have  power  to  destroy  each  other 
In  a  .'^ingie  afternoon?  Can  we  agree  on  some- 
thing else  to  take  their  place,  before  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  becomes  unstable?  What  price 
would  most  people  be  willing  to  pay  for  a 
more  durable  kind  of  human  organization — 
more  taxes,  giving  up  national  flags,  perhaps 
the  sacrifice  of  some  of  our  hard-won  liber- 
ties? 

All  these  courses  (and  everything  else 
Uught  at  Survival  U)  are  really  branches  of 
a  single  science.  Human  ecology  Is  one  of  the 
youngest  disciplines,  and  probably  the  most 
important.  It  Is  the  study  of  the  relationship 
between  man  and  his  environment,  both  nat- 
ural and  technological.  It  teaches  us  to  un- 
derstand the  consequences  of  our  actions — 
how  .sulfur-laden  fuel  oil  burned  In  England 
produces  an  acid  rain  that  damages  the  for- 
ests of  Scandinavia,  why  a  well-meant  farm 
subsidy  can  force  millions  of  Negro  tenants 
off  the  land  and  lead  to  Watts  and  Hough.  A 
graduate  who  comprehends  ecology  will  know 
how  to  look  at  "what  13  going  on  In  the 
world."  and  he  will  be  equipped  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  Whether  he  ends  up  as  a  city 
planner,  a  politician,  an  enlightened  engi- 
neer, a  teacher,  or  a  reporter,  he  wlU  have 
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had  a  relevant  education.  All  of  Its  parts  will 
hang  together  In  a  coherent  whole. 

And  If  we  can  get  enough  such  graduates, 
man  and  bU  environment  may  survive  a 
while  longer,  aigalnst  all  the  odds. 


THE  NEED  TO  RESTRUCTURE 
PRIORITIES 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
debate  on  the  tax  bill  I  argued  once  again 
over  the  pressing  need  to  restructure  our 
priorities,  to  focus  our  resources  on  the 
matters  that  really  need  attention.  If  at 
a  time  of  prosperity  and  inflation,  we 
cannot  pay  for  our  social  benefits,  when 
can  we?  It  seems  Irresponsible  to  me  to 
borrow  money,  thereby  increasing  inter- 
est rates  and  inflation,  to  pay  for  things 
we  can  and  should  pay  for  out  of  ade- 
quate taxes. 

I  want  to  shift  more  of  our  spending  to 
that  which  is  most  important — the  cities, 
ecological  advances,  more  funds  to  fight 
crime  and  the  rest.  Yet  we  are  virtually 
raiding  our  Treasury  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  doing  these  things.  That  was 
perhaps  the  primary  reason  I  voted 
against  the  tax  bill  that  came  out  of  the 
Senate  last  week. 

These  matters  were  treated  in  different 
ways  recently;  in  a  column  written  by 
James  Reston  and  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  last  Sunday;  in  a  speech  by 
John  W.  Gardner  before  the  National 
Press  Club  last  week  and  excerpted  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  last  Sunday;  and 
finally,  in  an  appearance  on  the  CBS 
television  show,  "Pace  the  Nation,"  also 
Sunday,  by  Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  excellent  presentations  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  14,  1969] 

Washington  :  The  FoR0O"rTEN  Republicans 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  December  13. — In  the  last 
few  days,  two  distinguished  Republicans 
have  spoken  out  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
They  are  Milton  Elsenhower,  president 
emeritus  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
John  W.  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  H.E.W. 
and  now  head  of  the  Urban  Coalition — and 
both  have  said  about  the  same  thing. 

The  major  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
nation,  they  Insist,  is  internal  and  not  ex- 
ternal; it  Is  the  present  conflicts  within  our 
own  society  and  not  the  menace  of  foreign 
aggression.  They  agree,  too.  on  the  remedy: 
end  the  war  as  soon  as  possible,  and  re- 
direct the  nation's  priorities,  finances,  ener- 
gies and  leadership  to  the  problems  of  the 
homefront. 

EISENHOWER'S  THEME 

In  his  final  report  to  President  Nixon 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  "Violence.  Mr. 
Elsenhower  said:  "While  serious  external 
dangers  remain,  the  graver  threats  today 
are  Internal:  haphazard  urbanization,  racial 
discrimination,  dl&flgurlng  of  the  environ- 
ment, unprecedented  interdependence,  the 
dislocation  of  human  identity  and  motiva- 
tion created  by  an  affluent  society — all  re- 
sulting in  a  rising  tide  of  Individual  and 
group  violence." 

"We  are  anxious  but  Immobile."  Mr.  Gard- 
ner told  the  members  of  the  Washington 


National  Press  Club.  "We  know  what  our 
problems  are.  but  seem  incapable  of  sum- 
moning our  will  and  our  resources  to  act.  .  .  . 
The  place  to  begin  Is  with  our  national  lead- 
ership, both  In  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress.  With  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions there  has  been  a  failure  of  leadership. 
More  than  any  other  factor  It  is  the  missing 
Ingredient  in  our    situation   today." 

The  Eisenhower  commission  does  not  min- 
imize the  problem  of  reordering  priorities. 
It  points  directly  to  "middle-class  America, 
to  the  'forgotten  American'  and  his  concern 
over  some  consequences  of  racial  integra- 
tion, his  rebellion  against  rising  taxes,  his 
distrust  of  dissent  on  the  campus  and  pro- 
test movements  in  the  capital.  How  realis- 
tic is  It,  they  will  ask,  to  think  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  will  support  a  realloca- 
tion of  our  national  resources  to  deal  with 
social  problems?" 

THE  POLITICAL  DILEMMA 

Of  course,  this  is  precisely  what  Is  puz- 
zling and  dividing  the  Administration  and 
the  opposition  In  Washington.  Everybody 
sees  the  problems  of  the  races  and  the  cities 
but  they  also  see  the  backlash  of  the  white 
majority  and  there  Is  clearly  a  political  di- 
lemma m  both  parties  about  whether  to 
deal  with  the  social  problems  or  concentrate 
on  the  politics  of  those  problems. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  and  his  colleagues  are  con- 
scious of  this  dilemma.  They  observe  that 
there  are  some  who  predict  that  majority 
indifference  to  Injustice  will  result  in  "a 
violent  revolution  of  some  kind,"  and  others 
who  actually  advocate  this  course  as  the  only 
remedy.  The  Elsenhower  commission's  con- 
clusion, however,  is  that  "the  majority  of 
Americans  have  always  responded  construc- 
tively to  national  crises  when  they  have 
been  fully  Informed  and  responsibly  led." 

GARDNER'S    COMPLAINT 

But  are  they?  Mr.  Gardner's  complaint  is 
that  the  people  are  neither  fully  Informed 
nor  "responsibly  led."  His  press  club  speech 
criticizing  the  President  and  the  Congress 
was  not  published  textually,  so  far  as  one 
can  discover,  In  a  single  newspaper  in  Amer- 
ica, and  this  is  interesting. 

He  is  probably  the  most  articulate  Repub- 
lican analyst  of  our  society  in  America  today. 
He  quit  the  Johnson  Cabinet  because  he 
didn't  believe  in  Mr.  Johnson's  priorities,  and 
felt  that  we  could  not  solve  our  problems 
in  America  by  Presidential  leadership  but 
had  to  rely  mainly  on  the  natural  leaders 
of  all  the  states  and  communities  of  the  na- 
tion. This  is  why  he  took  on  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Urban  Coalition. 

His  experience  in  this  Job,  however,  has 
convinced  him  that  local  leadership,  with- 
out a  clear,  strong,  persistent  definition  of 
priorities  from  the  White  House,  will  not 
work.  This  is  why  he  overcame  his  natural 
tendency  to  avoid  personal  criticism,  and 
spoke  out  publicly  against  the  President  and 
the  elderly  and  dictatorial  committee  chair- 
men of  the  Congress. 

The  President,  he  said,  "must  do  more  to 
to  set  a  tone  of  urgency  to  which  we  can  all 
i-espond,  and  more  to  exemplify  In  his  o"wn 
actions  a  determination  to  solve  our  pressing 
problems.  .  .  .  Only  the  President's  clearly 
expressed  concern  and  clearly  stated  pri- 
orities can  mobilize  the  PederEil  apparatus, 
encourage  the  Congress  "to  shake  off  its 
lethargy,  and  enable  leaders  in  other  sec- 
tors of  American  life  to  move  decisively.  .  .  ." 

THE  BASIC  QUESTION 

The  meaning  of  the  Eisenhower  and  Gard- 
ner rep>orts — which  are  available  at  the 
White  House  and  the  Urban  Coalition — is 
fairly  clear.  The  debate  about  how  to  defend 
the  nation  Is  not  only  or  even  primarily  a 
debate  about  Vietnam — that  is  only  part  of 
it.    It   is    not   primarily    a   partisan    debate 
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or  an  argument  between  the  Vice  Prenldent 
and  the  press  It  is  a  fundajnnental  and  sin- 
cere difference  of  uplnlon  atwjut  how  beet 
Uj  defend  the  security  of  the  country- and 
the  testimony  of  these  two  distinguished  Re- 
publicans, while  not  conclusive,  helps  bring 
these  central  questions  of  priorities  and 
leadership  intu  rocus 

IKrom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  14.  1969] 
PAEALTzxo   Nation   Nesds  a  Jolt  From 

LCAOCRS 

( By  John  W  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  Action  Council  i 

Aa  we  enter  the  19708.  there  are  many  curi- 
ous aspects  of  our  situation,  but  none  more 
strange  than  our  state  of  mind  We  are 
anxious  but  immobilized  We  Icnow  what  our 
problems  Are.  but  seem  incapable  of  sum- 
momtig  our  will  and  resources  to  act 

We  see  the  brooding  threat  of  nuclear 
warfare  We  know  our  lakes  are  dying,  our 
rivers  growing  filthier  daily,  our  atmosphere 
increasingly  polluted 

We  are  aware  of  racial  tensions  that  could 
tear  the  nation  apsurt  We  understand  that 
oppressive  poverty  In  the  midst  of  atfluence  is 
Intolerable,  We  see  that  our  cities  are  sliding 
towaid  disi^er 

These  ire  not  problems  that  stop  at  our 
borders  The  problems  of  nuclear  warfare,  of 
popula'ion.  f  "h"  environment  are  impend- 
ing planetary  disasters  We  are  In  trouble  as 
a  species  But  we  are  seized  by  a  kind  of 
paralysis  of  the  will  It  Is  like  a  waiting  night- 
mare 

I  propose  that  is  we  enter  the  new  decade 
we  made  a  heroic  effort  to  alter  both  our 
mood  and  our  state  of  inactivity  Let  1970 
be  -t  year  of  renewal,  and  during  that  year 
let  us  give  our  institutions  and  ourselves  a 
Jolting  reappraisal  and  overhaul 

A    LE.VOERSHIP    r.AILUaE 

The  place  to  begin  la  with  our  national 
leadership  in  both  the  Executive  Branch  and 
Congress  With  a  few  notable  exceptions. 
there  has  been  a  failure  of  leadership  Mor«> 
than  any  other  factor.  It  is  the  missing  in- 
gredient m  our  situation  today 

We  have  had  falltires  of  leadership  before, 
but  rarely  have  we  had  the  widespread  dis- 
trust of  our  own  institutions  that  we  see  to- 
day And  that  distrust  is  not  limited  to  radi- 
cals Ask  shopkeefjers.  nousewives.  young  ex- 
ecutives or  insurance  salesmen  what  con- 
cerns them  You  will  find  that  there  Ls  a  deep 
and  pervasive  feeling  among  all  segments  of 
the  populace  that  "things  aren't  work- 
ing"—  and  Washington  Is  j;lven  a  major  share 
of  the  blame 

When  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
share  that  uneasiness,  when  a  growing  num- 
ber are  losing  all  confidence  In  our  society. 
when  the  problems  themselves  are  terrlfy- 
ingly  real,  then  It  W  Immoral  for  our  national 
leaders — In  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch — to  temporize  It  Is  Indecent  for  them 
to  let  us  imagine  that  we  can  solve  our  prob- 
lems without  money  or  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  tackle  them  It  is  criminal  for  either 
Republicans  or  Democrats  to  put  f)olltlcs 
before  the  nation's  future 

A    riCHnNC    STANCE 

Now  let  me  sp>eak  specifically  of  the  Presi- 
dent Anv  Judgment  on  the  President's  lead- 
ership must  take  into  account  that  he  came 
into  office  at  a  difficult  time,  must  deal  with 
a  Congress  of  the  opposing  party  and  finds 
his  options  limited  by  Inflation  and  the  war 
But  given  all  that,  he  must  do  more  to  set  a 
tone  of  urgency  to  which  we  can  all  respond, 
and  more  to  exemplify  in  his  own  actions 
a  determination  to  solve  our  present  pr^b- 
lems 

We  are  not — and  should  not  become — 
blind  followers  of  the  leader  But  only  the 
President's  clearly  expressed  concern  and 
clearly  stated  priorities  can  mobilize  the  fed- 


eral apparatus,  encourage  Oongreas  to  shake 
off  Its  lethargy  and  enable  leaders  In  other 
sectors  of  American  life   to  move  decisively. 

His  greatest  t«st  Is  on  the  International 
front  His  first  task — and  one  cannot  exag- 
gerate Its  urgency — Is  to  end  the  war  Even 
more  important  m  the  long  run  will  be  steps 
that  must  be  taken  to  cope  with  the  threat 
of  nuclear  warfare  His  recent  action  with 
respect  to  biological  warfare  was  encourag- 
ing 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  President  must 
say  more  explicitly— and  with  greater  urg- 
ency— what  he  conceives  to  be  an  appropri- 
ate strati-gy  for  dealing  with  the  dilemmas 
of  the  cities,  with  equality  of  opportunity. 
with  the  environment  and  with  other  prob- 
lems that  are  racking  the  nation.  Not  only 
must  he  propose  social  programs  adequate 
to  our  need,  but  when  the  legislation  goes 
to  Congress,  he  must  light  as  hard  for  It  as 
he  fought  for  the  ABM  and  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. 

Now  let's  talk  about  Congress  This  Con- 
gress, which  has  acquired  a  reputation  for 
lethargy,  could  dispel  that  reputation  not 
only  by  passing  needed  legislation  but  by 
enacting  genuinely  meanliigful  congres- 
sional reform  Few  Institutions  In  our  na- 
tional life  are  as  gravelv  In  need  of  renewal, 
and  renewal  requires,  first  of  all.  measures 
to  abolish  the  seniority  system  and  curb 
the  abuse  of  power  by  entrenched  committee 
chairmen 

In  1958.  Congress  enacted  a  law  requiring 
the  chief  Judges  of  federal  circuit  and 
district  courts  to  give  up  their  admin- 
istrative duties  at  70  I  propose  that  Con- 
gress impose  the  same  rule  on  Its  own  mem- 
bers The  Speaker  of  the  House  Is  7a  Thirteen 
Senate  and  House  committee  chairmen  are 
over  70.  six  of  them  over  75.  two  over  80 
They  are  full  of  years  and  honors.  They  can 
serve   their   country    best   by   stepping   aside. 

Congress  must  also  put  an  end  to  the 
hypocrisy  of  tolerating  grave  conflicts  of 
in'erest  among  its  own  members  while  at- 
tacking the  same  fault  In  others.  It  should 
pass  a  conflict  of  Interest  law  with  teeth 
m  It 

And  what  about  industry'^  I  would  propose 
that  as  we  enter  the  1970s.  Industry  address 
Itself  to  three  central  Issues. 

First.  It  should  make  an  unqualified  com- 
mliment  to  equality  of  opportunity  for  mi- 
nority groups.  Some  firms  have  performed 
nobly  m  this  respect,  but  the  majority  are 
still  dabbling  with  the  problem  and  many 
are  engaged  In  outright  fakery —giving  lip 
service,  preserving  a  public  image  and  doing 
as  little  tis  possible 

Second,  Industry  should  commit  Itself  to 
end  pollution  Again,  some  farslghled  busi- 
ness leaders  have  already  done  so.  but  the 
record  of  Industry  as  a  whole  has  been  de- 
plorable It  has  lied  to  the  public  and  to  Itself 
about  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  It  Is  not 
wholly  an  mdu.strial  problem,  but  Industry 
has  a  crucial  role  In  It  and  could  contribute 
enormously  to  its  solution-  If  only  by  for- 
swearing its  practice  of  emasculating  pollu- 
tion control  legislation  as  It  moves  through 
Congress 

Third,  industry  should  meet  the  rising  tide 
of  consumerism  with  constructive  measures 
Leaders  in  each  industry  sh(juld  set  stand- 
ards of  regard  for  the  consumer  and  should 
be  tough  In  demanding  that  the  rest  of  their 
Industry  follow  suit  If  they  don't,  they  will 
be  brought  under  Increasingly  savage  criti- 
cism by  a  bilked  and  frustrated  public 

Lab<3r  unions,  t,oo.  have  their  tasks  to  ac- 
complish, md  the  one  that  overshadows  all 
others  at  the  moment  Is  t<i  rtxjt  out  racial 
discrimination,  to  eliminate  restrictive  mem- 
bership practices  that  deny  the  oppKirtunlty 
to  work  or  to  advance  beyond  menial  work 

For  more  thaji  30  years,  the  unions  have 
benefited  enormously  from  the  fact  that 
America's  conscience  has  been  basically  on 
their  side  In  many  of  the  battles  that  had  to 


be  settled  in  the  public  forum,  that  fact  was 
decisive.  Today,  that  advantage  Is  leaking 
away  very  rapidly. 

Tlie  {xrisslblUtles  of  constructive  change  by 
the  professions  are  enormous.  The  health 
professions  must  act  at  once  to  redesign  the 
system  of  health  ser-vices  in  this  country  It 
Is  "utworn.  expensive  and  oulrageouslv  :n- 
efflclent.  If  the  health  professionals  dent 
modernize  It,  pressures  from  outside,  par- 
ticularly from  governmental  initiatives  will 
Increase  enormously. 

Professionals  In  education  must  answer  to 
much  the  same  indictment.  They  preside  .ill 
too  complacently  over  a  system  that  Isn't 
working.  They  could  change  It,  but  often— 
as  in  the  case  of  health  professionals— they 
are  obstacles  to  change  rather  than  promoters 
of  It  .As  for  the  colleges  and  universities, 
they  have  been  Jolted  out  of  their  com- 
placency and  are  In  .in  excellent  position  to 
accomplish  the  long-delayed  overhaul  of 
thf'lr  institutions 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  private  nonprofit 
activities  in  general — cultural,  civic,  social 
.•>ervlce,  religious,  scientific  and  charitible 
organizations.  One  of  the  worst  known  ex- 
amples of  organizational  decay  Is  the  .-cnse 
of  moral  superiority  that  afflicts  such  ii,  ti- 
tutlons  Sad  to  say.  people  who  believe  'hat 
they  are  doing  a  noble  thing  are  rarely  good 
critics  of  their  own  efforts. 

THE     CITIZEN'S     JOB 

Now  let's  have  a  look  at  the  person  whom 
practically  no  one  ever  attacks,  the  person 
who  holds  the  highest  title  a  free  socletv 
can  award  citizen  What  has  he  done  to 
give  one  conndence  In  seU-povernmeni''  Not 
as  much  as  one  would  like 

Too  many  take  a  free  ride  as  far  ils  any 
distinctive  effort  to  serve  the  common  L-ood 
is  concerned.  Too  matny  are  apathetic,  self- 
ab.sorbed  and  .self-serving  In  a  vital  society, 
the  citizen  has  a  role  that  goes  far  bevond 
the  ballot  box  He  must  man  the  pany 
machinery,  support  social  and  civic  rcUrm. 
provide  adequate  funds,  criticize,  demand. 
expose  corruption  and  honor  leaders  who 
lead. 

One  thing  the  citizen  can  do — must  do- 
ts to  reject  fiercely  all  politicians  who  f  xplolt 
fear  and  anger  and  hatred  for  their  own  jur- 
poses.  He  cannot  rid  himself  entirely  of  th.'se 
emotions,  but  he  can  rid  himself  of  poUtlcans 
who  live  by  manipulating  them.  Such  leaders 
win   nut   move  him  toward  a  better  luture 

Another  thing  the  citizen  can  do  is  to 
throw  the  weight  of  public  opinion  asainsi 
those  in  the  private  sector  who  are  uirAilliiiB 
to  work  toward  the  solution  of  our  common 
problems  They  should  find  out  which  major 
firms  m  their  area  are  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployers Which  firms  are  shirking  on  that 
front?  Let  those  firms  know  that  their  fail- 
ure Is  recognized  What  firms  are  contribut- 
ing most  to  pollution''  Let  them  feel  "he 
weight  of  public  disapproval. 

Now  let  me  .say  a  word  about  the  nature  of 
the  urban  crisis  Too  many  Americans  have 
come  to  equate  the  crisis  in  the  cities  with 
racial  tensions  and  they  are  tired  of  the 
race  problem  and  wish  It  would  go  away.  It 
wont  go  away,  but  if  It  did.  the  urban  crisis 
would  remain 

Discrimination,  in  some  measure,  touches 
most  urban  issues  in  this  country.  But  .such 
critically  Important  issues  as  housing;,  man- 
p.iwer  and  lnc(m>e  for  'he  poor  deeply  in- 
volve white  tis  well  as  black. 

Most  of  the  poor  are  white.  And  one  can- 
not bl.ime  racial  tensions  for  our  monu- 
mental traffic  jams,  for  the  Inexorable  ad- 
vance 'f  air  and  water  p>ollutlon.  lor  the 
breakdown  In  administration  of  the  courts, 
for  the  shocking  inefficiency  and  often  cor- 
ruption of  municipal  government.  It  Is  true 
that  when  urban  systems  malfunction,  mi- 
norities and  the  poor  are  hit  first  and  hard- 
est, but  the  problem  Is  deeper  and  broader 
and  ultimately  affects  us  all. 
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A  BXAKX  STBTXIC 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you  of  an  Im- 
portant thing  to  understand  about  any  In- 
stitution or  social  system,  whether  it  1b  a 
nation  or  a  city,  a  corporation  or  a  federal 
agency:  It  doesn't  move  unless  you  give  it  a 
solid  push.  Not  a  mild  push — a  solid  Jolt.  If 
the  push  Is  not  administered  by  vigorous 
and  purposeful  leaders.  It  will  be  adminis- 
tered eventually  by  an  aroused  citizenry  or 
by  a  crisis. 

Systemic  Inertlal  Is  characteristic  of  evM7 
human  Institution,  but  overwhelmingly  true 
of  this  nation  as  a  whole.  Our  systan  of 
checks  and  balances  dilutes  the  thrust  of 
positive  action.  The  competition  of  Interests 
inherent  In  our  pluralism  acts  as  a  brake 
on  concerted  action.  The  system  grinds  to  a 
halt  between  crises. 

Madison  designed  It  In  such  a  way  that  It 
simply  won't  move  without  vigorous  leader- 
ship. I've  often  wondered  why  he  dldnt  say 
50.  Perhaps,  having  In  mind  his  brilliant  con- 
temporaries. It  Just  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  day  might  come  when  leadership 
would  be  lacking. 

[From    "Pace    the    Nation"    CBS-TV. 

Dec.   14.  1969) 

iNTZRvirw  With  Db.  Muton  Eisenho'wee 

Mr.  Herman.  Doctor  Elsenhower,  for  eight- 
een months  your  Commission  has  studies  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  violence.  As  a  real- 
istic mam  with  considerable  experience  In 
and  out  of  the  Government,  do  you  really 
feel  that  a  major  reduction  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence is  within  our  national  capability? 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  I  most  certainly  do.  I 
think  we  have  to  make  a  dual  attack.  I  think 
we  have  to  Improve  the  whole  criminal  Jus- 
tice system,  but  we  also  have  to  attack  the 
basic  social  causes  of  violent  and  serious 
crime  in  this  country.  And  both  of  these  can 
be  clone. 

.Xnnodnckr.  Prom  CBS  Washington,  In 
:  lor.  Pace  The  Nation,  a  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  news  Interview  with  Doctor  Mil- 
ton Elsenhower,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence.  The  Commission  this  week  Issued 
its  final  report  to  the  President.  Doctor  El- 
senhower win  be  questioned  by  CBS  News 
Corespondent  Hal  Walker;  Richard  Strout 
of  'he  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  and  CBS  News  Correspond- 
ent George  Herman.  We  shall  continue  the 
interview  with  Etoctor  Elsenhower  In  a 
moment. 

.Mr.  Herman.  Doctor  Elsenhower,  realisti- 
cally, at  this  time  In  our  nation's  history. 
wiien  we're  busy  reducing  taxes,  when  we're 
trying  to  save  money,  do  you  think  the 
United  States,  the  American  people,  are  wlU- 
in::  to  spend  the  money  that  you  have  sug- 
Eested  In  your  report  here  that  Is  required 
to  reduce  crime'.' 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  I  certainly  don't  think 
It  can  be  done  at  once.  I  realize  that  the 
President  and  our  whole  national  leader- 
M.:p  must  first  of  all  bring  Inflation  under 
cor.irol.  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cipline, and  second,  we  have  to  await  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  But  once  these  two 
things  are  accomplished,  I  think  then  that 
■wp  .imply  must  give  new  attention  and  de- 
velop new  priorities  by  reducing  defense  ex- 
penditures and  by  devoting  a  good  share  of 
the  increased  tax — or  increased  revenue  that 
comes  to  the  Government  through  greater 
GNP.  I  think  that  we  can  easily  start  out 
with  Twenty  Billion  Dollars  a  year  devoted 
to  the  tackling  of  those  social  problems  which 
ba-ically  are  cnmmtogenlc  In  our  society. 

Mr.  .Strout.  Doctor  Eisenhower,  I  am  a  lit- 
tle disturbed  at  how  different  your  solu- 
tirius  for  crime  are  from  those  that  Richard 
Ni.\on  made  in  the  1968  campaign.  You've 
Just  mentioned  that  you  must  get  at  basic 
social  causes,  and  you've  cited  a  cost  of 
Twenty  Billion  Dollars.  I  Just  note  some  of 
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the  things  that  Mr.  Nixon  said :  "We  cannot 
explain  away  crime  In  this  country  by  charg- 
ing It  off  to  poverty."  He  said  again,  "The 
role  of  poverty  as  a  cause  of  the  crime  up- 
surge In  America  has  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated." Can  you  reconcile  what  you're  tell- 
ing us  with  what  Mr.  Nixon  said  a  year  ago? 
Doctor  EisKNHOWEE.  Well,  I  think  so.  I  may 
say  that  I  had  sai  hour's  discussion  with 
him  the  other  day  and  found  that  he  is 
gravely  concerned  about  this  problem.  And  I 
may  say  that  we  had  no  differences  In  our 
discussion.  Now.  I  dont  think  that  poverty 
in  itself  is  a  cause  of  crime.  This  would  be 
far  ■too  simplistic  an  answer.  'What  is  a  cause 
of  crime  in  the  total  environment  in  which 
much  of  our  urban  population  lives?  This  is 
unemployment,  low  level  of  education,  pov- 
erty, fatherless  families,  mothers  working, 
children  raised  on  the  streets,  in  what  we  may 
call  a  sub-culture  of  violence.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  young  people,  in  order  to  be  accepted 
by  their  peer  group,  have  to  commit  crimes 
for  that  acceptance.  Now,  the  highest  rate 
of  crime  in  the  United  States  is  on  the  part 
of  the  young  males  of  the  fifteen  to  twenty- 
four  age  group,  living  In  the  urban  slums. 
And  it  Is  no  accident  that  it's  in  those 
conditions  that  the  highest  level  of  crime 
occurs. 

Mr.  Strout.  I  don't  find  anything  In  your 
report  about  the  Supreme  Court,  for  example. 
I  think  Mr.  Nixon  said  that  it  had  been  soft 
on  crime  and  the  Administration  had  been 
soft  on  crime. 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
but  we  had  nine  la'wyers  on  our  Commission. 
and  they  gave  serious  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. There  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  lawyers  of  the  country  as  to 
whether  the  scales  have  been  tipped  In  favor 
of  the  criminal  and  whether  new  laws 
or  maybe  Constitutional  amendments  are 
needed.  After  debating  this  question  very 
thoroughly,  we  thought  that  it  was  Jtist  as 
well  to  put  the  question  aside  and  to  con- 
centrate on  a  better  criminal  Justice  system 
as  well  as  upon  attack  on  the  social  condi- 
tions that  cause  crime. 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  Doctor  Eisenhower,  as 
you  looked  Into  this  problem  and  found  the 
high  percentage  of  crime  among  fifteen  to 
twenty-four  year  old  ghetto  residents,  why 
did  you  not  look  more  Into  the  question  of 
white  collar  crime?  Aren't  these  large  cor- 
porate acts  as  much  violence  against  society 
as  the  pocketbook  snatcher? 

Doctor  Eisenhovster.  Well,  I  think  it  Is  fair 
criticism  that  we  concentrated  on  the  areas 
of  greatest  crime.  And  I  have  regretted  that 
there  are  some  other  things  that  we  should 
have  studied  such  as  why  is  crime  so  much 
greater  in  our  country  than  In  other  coun- 
tries; what  about  violence  as  it's  handled  In 
the  news  media;  and  what  about  those 
crimes  committed  by  not  only  the  whites,  but 
by  members  of  very  affluent  white  families. 
And,  while  there  are  indications  In  the  re- 
port that  deal  with  this  perhaps  super- 
ficially, because  of  time  limitations  we  con- 
centrated on  the  largest  problem. 

Mr.  Herman.  Why  is  crime  greater  In  our 
country  than  In  other  countries,  some  of 
which  have  more  concentration  In  the  cities 
than  we  do? 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  I  think  the  reasons 
are  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a 
greater  tradition  of  crime  than  any  other 
civilized  country.  Throughout  our  history, 
we've  had  great  periods  of  serious  crime,  not 
only  of  the  personal  type  but  of  the  group 
violence.  But  it  Is  worse  today  than  it  has 
been  anytime  in  this  century.  Twice  it's 
doubled  in  the  1960's.  Another  reason  is  we 
have  greater  cultural  diversity.  Third,  we 
have  more  rapid  social  change.  And  change 
itself  Is  a  disruptive  influence  in  any  society. 
Further,  in  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so,  there 
has  been  a  tide  of  rising  expectations  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  groups  of  this  country. 


and  the  realization  has  fallen  short  of  the 
anticipation.  And  It's  an  old  sociological  law, 
whenever  this  occurs,  you  are  going  to  have 
violence. 

Mr.  Strout.  Do  you  feel  there  is  something 
violent  m  the  American  character  Itself?  I 
refer  to  this  sickening  Mylal  alleged  atrocity. 
It's  been  said  that  violence  In  America  Is  Just 
as  American  as  cherry  pie.  Is  there  something 
Indigenous  to  the  United  States  about  vio- 
lence? 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  I  most  certainly  don't 
think  so.  I  don't  think  that  any  race  is  more 
violent  than  any  other  race,  and  I  don't  think 
that  any  human  being  Inherently  Is  any  more 
violent  than  another  human  being,  and  I'm 
speaking  of  normal  persons.  We  are  all  af- 
fected by  the  total  environment  in  which  we 
are  raised,  and  I  think  that  there  are  con- 
ditions in  the  American  society  that  I  Just 
mentioned.  You  see,  look  at  the  facts;  We're 
five  times  as  violent  per  hundred  thousand 
population  as  Canada,  perhaps  twenty  times 
as  much  as  Britain,  and  this  Is  a  basis  for 
real  concern. 

Mr.  Walker.  Could  this  tradition  of  vio- 
lence be  partly  responsible  for  what  we're 
hearing  about  In  Vietnam  in  the  Mylal  Inci- 
dent? Should  it  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
Americans  that  our  own  men  might  do  the 
sort  of  thing  that  Is  being  reported  over 
there? 

Doctor  Eisenhowter.  Well,  first,  Mr.  Walker. 
I  wouldn't  want  to  make  any  comment  that 
Indicated  that  I  believe  that  there  have  been 
atrocities.  I  am  going  to  awtUt  the  evidence 
on  that.  But,  if  we  assume  that  there  have 
been,  I  would  comment  that  from  all  I  see 
on  television  and  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  'Vietnam,  and  I've  not  been  there,  that 
there  are  brutalizing  clrctimstances  in  tUs 
kind  of  war.  and  what  human  beings  may  do 
under  great  tension  under  those  circum- 
stances I  wouldn't  want  to  predict. 

Mr.  Herman.  Will  those  brutalizing  influ- 
ences stay  In  'Vietnam  or  will  they  be  relm- 
ported  back  to  the  United  States  to  our 
streets? 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  I  think  that  would  be 
very  speculative  and  I  don't  want  to  specu- 
late, you  know. 

Mr.  Herman.  Well,  in  one  of  yotir  studies, 
the  studies  of  your  Commission,  Isn't  there 
an  indication  that  periods  of  violence  In  the 
United  States  coincide  roughly  with  periods 
of  war? 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  No,  no.  They  coincide 
with  periods  of  great  social  upheaval  and 
great  social  change,  but  not  necessarily  with 
war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rate  of  violent 
crime  in  the  United  States  declined  from  1900 
right  through  World  War  I  and  through 
World  War  II,  down  to  1960.  The  great  in- 
crease of  a  hundred  percent  has  occurred  In 
the  1960's. 

Mr.  Herman.  Was  there  no  little  peak  or 
anything  after  World  War  I  or  after  World 
War  II  when  the  men  came  back? 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  Not  of  a  measurable 
degree  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  Walker.  Doctor  Elsenhower,  with  your 
recommendations  and  understanding  the 
need  to  bring  Inflation  under  control,  the 
need  to  stop  our  expenditures  In  Vietnam 
before  much  can  be  done,  what  have  you  set 
as  a  goal,  a  time  table  for  putting  these 
recommendations  Into  effect  and  seeing  some 
results? 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  WeU,  I  suppose  I'm 
optomlstlc,  but  I  would  like  to  think  that 
aU  the  branches  of  the  Government  will  soon 
begin  to  study  otir  enUre  report,  as  weU  as 
the  Kerner  and  the  Crime  Commission  re- 
ports that  preceded  It,  and  develop  a  well 
integrated  program  now,  even  though  It  is 
not  possible  to  Implement  that  program,  and 
to  enter  into  a  commitment  after  studying 
all  the  evidence.  I  wotild  then  hope  that  as 
soon  as  the  war  Is  over  and  Inflation  has  been 
brought  under  control,  that  having  made  the 
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cxstnmiunent  we  will  now  b«g1n  to  pass  the 
le^lfttlon  and  do  the  other  things  necea- 
attry  to  put  the  prospram  into  motion. 

sir  Herman.  Does  some  of  this  hope  stem 
from  your  meeting  with  the  President'' 

Doctor  ElisENHowi*  I  think  that  wouid  be 
going  too  fax  What  he  authorized  me  to  say 
as  a  result  of  our  very  helpful  conversation 
waa  that  he  Is  gravely  concerned  about  the 
problem,  would  not  only  study  our  report 
In  great  detail,  but  wanted  me  to  mark  some 
of  the  portions  of  the  fifteen  volumna  of 
backup  research  material  which  he  plans  to 
read 

Mr  Smotrr  Aren't  you  waiting  a  long  time 
until  the  war  la  over  or  until  Inflation  is 
curbed?  Isn't  this  going  to  be  Just  one  more 
of  the  blue  ribbon  groups  that  have  dis- 
cussed this  same  subjecf  I  waa  around,  I 
recall,  when  the  Wlckersham  Commission 
brought  In  its  report  on  crimes  And  your  re- 
port Is  like  the  Wlckersham  Commission  in 
1930  It  seems  to  me  It's  Just  layer  after 
layer  of  crime  reports,  put  one  on  top  of  the 
other 

Doctor  EISKNHOWXB.  Well.  Mr.  9trout.  I 
realize  that  this  subject  has  been  studied 
before,  and  the  things  that  we  should  have 
done  have  not  been  done.  But  I  have  con- 
siderable confidence  In  a  few  new  develop- 
ments One.  the  television  and  the  news- 
papers and  yie  magazines  of  this  country 
have  carried  the  evidence  that  we've  devel- 
oped during  the  past  eighteen  months  to  all 
of  the  American  people,  and  I'm  very  grati- 
fied by  this.  I  have  great  confidence  that  '.f 
the  American  people  really  realize  how  seri- 
ous this  problem  Is.  amd  they  are  stirred  up. 
and  they  notify  their  Senators  and  Congress- 
men how  they  feel,  that  out  of  this  welter 
of  this  great  turmoil  of  discussion  that  we 
will  get  action 

Mr.  Strout.  What  happens  if  we  dont  get 
acUon? 

Doctor  EisxNHowKB.  Well,  I  suppose  that 
•ome  of  us  can  keep  on  talking  and  hop>e  that 
eventually  something — one  can't  guarantee 
this.  I  said  at  our  fi.nal  press  conference  that 
If  you'll  Just  ask  me  back  in  five  years.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  an  accounting  ^f  what 
I  think  haa  happened  In  the  meantime 

Mr.  Stboct  Do  you  think  the  threat  to  the 
United  3tat«s  is  greater  from  outside  or 
within? 

Doctor  ElsE.NHowTKR.  This  Is  difficult  to  say. 
but  I'll  say  this  In  my  Judgment  the  threat 
to  the  future  of  the  .\n3er!can  society  is  as 
great  Internally  as  It  is  from  any  possible 
combination  of  external   forces    And  may  I 

remind  you.  I'm  sure  you  know 

Mr  UzBMA.v.  Are  you  referring  to  crime 
when  you  sav  tne  'hrea'.  the  internal  threar  ' 
Doctor  EiseNHowKB  The  internal  threat  is 
verv  serious  m  mv  Judgment  And  vou  know. 
Toynbee  pointed  out  that  of  the  twenty-one 
civiUzatioas  that  failed,  nineteen  of  them 
failed  because  <jf  Internal  decay,  and  not  due 
to  external  forces. 

Mr  UexM.t.v  I  interrupted  you  I'd  Uke  you 
to  pinpoint  for  us  a  little  bit  what  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  nature  of  the  Internal  threat 
Were  you  referring  .simply  to  crime,  were  you 
referring  to  violence,  the  mass  demonstration 
problem,  what  Ls  the  internal  threat  that 
concerns  you  moef 

Doctor  EliszNKowEB.  I  am  concerned  about, 
for  example,  the  growing  intellectual  polar- 
ization m  our  society  This  Is  partly  due  to 
civil  rights.  It's  partly  due  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. There  Is  a  growing  and  very  serious  gen- 
eration gap  I  dislike  such  trite  phrases,  but 
perhaps  in  short  order  it  describee  what  has 
happened  This  needs  to  be  closed.  We  have  to 
be  concerned  about  air  and  water  pollution 
We  most  assuredly  have  to  be  concerned 
about  air  and  water  pollution  We  mo6t  as- 
suredly have  to  be  concerned  about  minor- 
ity groups  in  our  country  not  getting  true 
Justice  In  our  society.  And  then  here  we  are 
the  moat  affluent  country  In  the  world,  and 
w«  haven  t  yet  solved  the  problems  of  poverty 


and  hunger  And  this  Is  leading  to  still  deeper 
intellectual  divisions.  It's  all  of  these  and 
more  that  to  me  Indicate  a  weakening  of  the 
whole  American  internal  structure. 

Mr.  Walxzi.  In  your  estimation  have  the 
recent  remarks  of  V'lce  President  Agnew 
widened  or  narrowed  those  gapa  you  talk 
about? 

Doct(5r  EJisENHowEH.  'Vou  mean  his  discus- 
sion about  the  television  and  the  like? 
Mr.  Walker.  The  war 

Doctor  Eisenhower  Well,  you  know,  this 
brings  up  a  very  Interesting  thing.  As  you 
well  know.  Mr  Walker.  I  have  never  Uked 
to  base  my  comments  on  what  others  have 
said,  but  try  to  make  my  own  views  known. 
It  l3  very  interesting,  you  know,  the  preaa 
loves  to  criticize  everybody  else,  but  la  aw- 
fully tender  whenever  anyone  crltlclzee  It. 
And  this  Is  a  very  interesting  thing,  you 
know,  because  of  all  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
to  us  by  the  Constitution,  the  only  one  that 
the  Individual  cant  exercise  for  himself  la 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  Is  really  the 
freedom  to  know  .\nd  this  places  a  very 
serious  responsibility  upon  all  of  the  mass 
media  of  this  country  And  I  think  that 
the  mass  media  are  big  enough  to  stand  a 
little  criticism  and  might  even  benefit  by 
that. 

Mr.  Stroi-t  Dfjctor  Elsenhower.  I  think  the 
press  can  stand  a  lot  of  criticism,  but  we 
have  our  problems.  t<x).  I  cite  one  to  you. 
We  had  this  recent  peace  moratorium  parade 
in  Washington. 

Doctor  Eisenhower  Yes 
Mr.  3TROCT.  Attorney  General  Mitchell  said 
that  It  was  characterized  by  violence.  His 
wife.  Mrs.  Mitchell,  compared  the  anti-war 
demonstration  to  the  Russian  Revolution, 
and  said  her  husband  attributed  It  to  liberal 
communists.  Now.  your  report  that  Just 
comes  out  that  we  in  the  press  are  supposed 
to  writ*  and  do  write  you  .say  that  that 
same  moratorium  parade.  "In  the  largest 
single  protest  demonstration  In  American 
history,  the  overwhelming  participants  be- 
haved peacefully  '  Now.  which  of  those  ver- 
sions Ls  correct  ^  Waa  It  the  same  parade  we 
jre  talking  about? 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  You  know,  so  much 
depends  on  where  you  were  and  what  per- 
spective you  had  when  ynu  3*w  It.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  three 
hundred  thousand  In  this  moratorium  pa- 
rade, and  the  best  evidence  we  have  is  that 
between  one  and  two  hundred  participated  In 
two  incidents  of  violence,  one  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  iind  one  near  the  South 
Vietnamese  embassy  Now.  had  I  been  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Justice  Department  and  had  been 
sitting  up  there  and  had  witnessed  some 
windows  broken  and  stones  being  thrown,  I 
think  maybe  the  next  morning  I  would  have 
said  that  this  was  a  violent  incident  But. 
If  one  Just  stands  off  frt>n>  Baltimore  aa  I 
did  and  looked  at  the  whole  thing.  I  abso- 
lutely  marveled  that  you  could  bring  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  •>{  young  people  Into 
a  means  of  communication  to  the  American 
pe'>ple  ind  to  the  Oovernment.  and  have  so 
little  dltflculty. 

Mr  Herman.  How  about  the  Impact  of 
television  films  of  things  of  this  sort?  This 
has  been  part  of  the  field  of  .study  of  your 
Commission,  the  Impact  of  television  news  of 
violent  demonstrations  and  how  it  should  be 
handled. 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  Yes.  Unfortunately, 
one  of  the  three  things  that  I  hoped  very 
much  to  complete  we  didn't  -ompiete,  and 
this  w.is  a  study  of  the  effect  of  violence  In 
the  news  meilU  on  the  actual  business  of  vio- 
lence We  did  complete  the  study  In  the  en- 
tertainment media,  and  this  .showed  In  1967 
and  1968  a  very  serious  picture  And  I  can't 
•ell  you  how  hnppy  I  am  that  the  new  pro- 
gram year  In  tho  eiiter'alnment  aspects  of 
teievLsion  haa  greatly  reduced  the  Incidence 
■  it  viuience 

Mr    Herman.  But  on  television  news,  you 


say  you  didn't  complete  the  study.  Can  you 
share  some  of  your  thoughts  with  us  on  this 
serious  problem  of  how  television  should 
bring  into  the  living  room  a  scene  of  vio- 
lence in  the  streets,  or  should  not? 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  Well,  this  would  be 
purely  personal,  of  course,  because  I  can't 
speak— I  realize  that  Ifs  very  dlfflcult  in  a 
medium  which  Is  using  both  words  and  pic- 
tures to  give  a — quickly,  a  balanced  picture. 
And  there  must  be  a  temptation  in  using 
this  medium  to  picture  that  which  Is  most 
dramatic,  and  this  therefore.  If  one  has  such 
as  in  the  march  we  were  discussing,  I  doubt 
that  you  would  find  It  terribly  attractive 
Just  to  show  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand  people  peacefully  marching  dovi-n  the 
street.  But  if  you  saw  them  throwing  stones 
.it  the  Justice  Department,  I  think  the  c.un- 
eras  would  be  there. 

Mr.  Herman.  Have  you  any  personal  de- 
ductions about  the  lmp««;t,  the  Influence  on 
violence  generally  In  the  country? 

Doctor  ElisENHowER.  I  cannot  draw  a  con- 
clusion. When  wo  undertook  our  work,  Mr. 
Herman.  I  made  up  my  mind  and  all  the 
Commissioners  did,  that  we  weren't  going  to 
give  expression  to  our  preconceptions.  And 
so  we  hired  two  hundred  of  the  finest  crim- 
inologists and  psychiatrists  and  soclologi.c^ts 
■md  historians  In  this  country,  and  we  are 
willing  and  I  am  wllUng  to  speak  up  on 
those  things  where  I  think  that  all  the  evl- 
dence  gives  me  a  right  to  have  a  Judgment, 
but  I  don't  want  to  give  expression  Just  to 
an  off-hand  opinion. 

Mr.  Walker.  Doctor  Elsenhower,  one  of 
the  things  you  did  come  up  with  was  a 
recommendation  that  we  listen  to  the  voices 
of  youth.  Yet  when  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  came  to  Washington  last 
month  In  the  mobilization  effort.  President 
Nixon  said  that  he  watched  a  football  game. 
Now.  do  you  consider  this  the  kind  of  re- 
sjwnse  that  you  are  looking  for  In  your  rec- 
ommendations? 

D<x'tor  Eisenhower.  I  think  that  these 
statements  can  st)metlmes  be  misconstrued. 
I've  heard  criticism  of  the  President's  state- 
ment I  think  what  he  probably  waa  .saving 
Is.  we  have  at  the  White  House!  e\-ldence  on 
how  the  American  people  feel  about  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  Everybody  kncws  that — from 
the  Gallup  poll  .ind  everything  else  that 
.ibout  fifty  percent  of  the  people  wish  the 
war  would  come  quickly  to  a  conclusion. 
and  that  of  the  young  people  of  the  country, 
.ibout  eiehty-flve  percent  are  opposed  to  It. 
And  therefore,  .in  additional  march  would 
not  present  additional  evidence  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  doubt  that  the  statement  meant 
anything  more  than  that. 

Mr  STRofT  Mr  Mitchell  has  sent  up  an 
omnibus  luni-crime  budget  to  Congress.  He 
has  appeared  several  times  in  favor  of  pre- 
ventive detention,  which  means  that  vnu  put 
the  suspect  in  Jail  and  keep  him  there  before 
his  trial  Did  your  Commission  take  a  stand 
on  thaf 

Doctor  Eisenhower  This  was  considered 
at  fcTTeai  length,  and  as  I  have  told  you,  we 
had  nine  lawyers  and  very  Imminent  lawyers 
>n  'he  Commls.slon.  Including  two  Ju:li;e* 
And  iifter  the  most  serious  consideration 
there  is  a  brief  statement  in  the  report  which 
upholds  the  po.sitlon  taken  by  the  .American 
Bar  .\t.sociatlon.  namely,  that  pre-trial  de- 
tention Is.  In  etTeot.  essentially  determining 
the  answer  before  'he  trial  is  held,  and  there- 
fore we  did  not  find  It  pxjsslble  to  favor  the 
Idea  .rf  detention 

Mr  STRofT  Putting  that  In  positive  terras, 
then,  you're  agsUnst  If 

DocKjr  Eisenhower.  Yes.  the  report  Is. 

Mr.  Hek.man.  Doctor  Elsenhower,  I  would 
guej^s  that  In  the  next  week  or  two  we  are 
likely  to  read  more  and  more  about  a  ceruiin 
question  of  police  violence  The  police  vio- 
lence issue  was  dealt  with  in  the  Walker  re- 
port and  has  been  brought  up  from  time  to 
time,  has  kind  of  passed  out  of  the  news.  Now 
the   Black   Psjither  problem  has  brought  It 
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back  into  the  news.  Does  the  question  of  po- 
lice violence.  In  your  view  and  that  of  the 
Commission  play  a  major  role  In  things  of 
this  sort? 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  I  don't  want  to  accept 
the  word  major.  Let  me  first  say  that  most 
of  the  police  of  the  United  States  are  doing 
a  good  Job,  and  they  have  one  of  the  toughest 
Jobs  In  America.  They  are  not  only  out  there 
enforcing  the  law,  but  In  a  way  they  are  the 
only  representative  of  all  Government  that 
the  average  citizen  ever  sees.  He  Is  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  them.  Now,  occasionally  there  la 
misbehavior  or  over-reaction  by  the  police, 
and  this  leads  to  an  exacerbation  of  the  dif- 
ficulty that's  under  way,  and  leads  to  wide- 
spread criticism.  But  we  should  not  nmgnlfy 
this  beyond  what  It  actually  is.  It  Is  very  un- 
liappy  when  It  occurs.  Further,  you  know, 
the  nihilists  and  the  anarchists  In  our  society 
are  deliberately  trying  always  to  entice  or  to 
lure  police  Into  overreactlon  as  a  means  of 
solidifying  larger  support  back  of  what  they 
are  trying  to  do.  So,  to  try  to  put  It  into  per- 
spective It  Is  very  unhappy  whenever  there  Is 
misbehavior  by  the  police,  but  most  of  the 
police  In  this  country  are  doing  a  great  Job 
for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  STRonx.  Doctor  Elsenhower,  I  was  very 
much  Impressed  by  one  statistic  In  your  re- 
port, and  that  Is  that  ninety  million  firearms 
are  available  to  the  civilian  public  In  this 
country.  I  think  the  United  States,  am  I  not 
correct,  that  It  Is  the  only  Industrial,  the 
only  large  nation  where  you  can  buy  a  re- 
\olver  at  the  hardware  store? 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  I  am  so  glad  you  asked 
the  question,  because  sometime  back  when 
I  was  detailing  the  reasons  what  Is  different 
in  this  country,  I  should  have  mentioned 
that  we  are  theonly  advanced  country  in  'the 
world  with  ninety  million  fire  arms,  nearly 
twenty-five  million  of  which  are  the  real 
offenders,  the  concealable  handguns.  These 
are  not  sporting  weapons;  their  only  purpose 
Is  to  kill.  Unfortunately,  too  many  American 
families  think  that  they  possess  them  In 
their  homes  for  self  protection.  But  the  num- 
ber of  Incidents  where  a  householder  used 
that  gun  for  self  protection  is  very  small, 
but  they  are  the  very  guns  that  are  used  in 
murders.  And  as  you  know,  I'm  sure,  fifty 
percent  of  all  the  murders  occur  within  the 
family,  and  eighty  percent  among  the  family 
and  acquaintances.  So,  we  have  strongly  rec- 
ommended the  system  of  reetrlcUve  licensing 
on  handguns  as  a  mecms  of  rendering  serious 
crime  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Walker.  On  another  subject.  Doctor 
Elsenhower,  your  report  calls  for  the  ejrten- 
flon  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  1965 
voting  rights  act.  Now,  the  House  recently 
amended  that  act,  and  some  say  that  they 
watered  It  down.  Is  this  what  you  had  In 
mind,  or  have  you  already  seen  one  of  your 
Commission's  recommendations  Ignored  by 
the  Administration? 

Doctor  Eisenhower.  The  real  specialist  on 
our  Conunlsslon  on  this  regard  waa  Con- 
gressman  McCulloch.  and  I  noticed  when  the 
House  passed  the  new  blU.  he  expressed 
regret  that  there  was  not  simply  an  extension 
of  the  1965  a^t  which  he  feels  Is  more  at- 
tuned to  the  need  of  this  period.  Now,  it  may 
be  that  in  some  time  in  the  future,  we  need 
to  think  In  terms  of  expanding  that  act  to 
apply  to  all  of  the  United  States,  but  I  take 
Congreesman  McCulloch 's  word  for  this.  I 
think  he  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Herman.  EKxitor  Elsenhower,  we  don't 
have  much  Ume  left,  perhaps  thirty  seconds. 
Let  me  ask  you  this:  A  great  deal  of  what 
you  have  advocated,  both  In  your  reports 
and  here  this  afternoon,  sounds  a  great  deal 
like  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 
Now.  he  was  one  of  the  political  vllllans  In 
the  last  election.  A  great  deal  of  capital  was 
made  by  the  Republicans  In  attacking  him. 
Do  you  think,  as  a  political  reality,  that  your 
program  cau  be  accepted  by  the  Am,erlcan 
people  In  their  current  mood? 


Doctor  Eisenhower.  Oh,  I  would  certainly 
hope  so.  I  feel  no  greater  affinity  for  Ramsey 
Clark,  whom  I  know  very  well,  than  I  do  for 
the  present  Attorney  General,  and  certainly 
I  have  great  confidence  In  our  present  Presi- 
dent, and  It  was  the  last  President  who 
brought  us  In.  I  think  this  whole  thing  Is 
above  pcHtlsan  politics. 

Mr.  Herman.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
being  here  today  on  Pace  the  Nation,  We'll 
have  a  word  about  next  week's  guest  in  a 
moment. 

Announcer.  Today,  on  Pace  the  Nation, 
Doctor  Milton  Elsenhower,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  'Violence,  was  Interviewed  by  CBS 
News  Correspondent  Hal  Walker;  Richard 
Strout  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor;  and  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent George  Herman. 


OUR   WORLI>— FIT   FOR   LIFE? 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  the  environment  is  upon  us  as 
the  most  crucial  domestic  issue  of  the 
1970's.  We  recently  read  that  our  college 
and  other  school-age  youth  are  likely  to 
make  this  subject  a  larger  issue  than 
Vietnam — because  they  feel  more  able  to 
make  meaningful  accomplishments  in 
the  area.  In  my  oflBce  the  environment  is 
at  the  forefront  with  the  mails  daily 
continuing  pleas  for  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  greatest  natural  herit- 
age. 

A  recent  Minnesota  poll,  which  I  shall 
place  in  the  Record,  indicates  thal?,82' 
percent  of  Minnesotans  interviewed  are 
interested  in  conservation. 

I  personally  am  most  concerned  with 
the  entire  range  of  issues  on  how  to  im- 
prove and  enhance  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment and  was  quite  honored  to  be 
named  chairman  of  a  new  task  force 
on  this  issue  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  candid, 
thorough,  remarkably  concise,  and  well- 
written  series  of  articles  to  come  to  my 
attention  on  the  environment  has  re- 
cently been  published  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  Written  by  Richard  P.  Kleeman 
of  the  Tribune's  Washington  Bureau,  it 
deserves  wide  readership  by  those  across 
the  Nation  who  are  concerned  about  our 
future  world  and  whether  it  will  be  fit 
to  live  in. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EiGHTT-Two  Percent  Interested  in 
Conservation 
Interest  In  conservation  runs  high  for 
many  Minnesotans,  a  recent  survey  by  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune's  Minnesota  Poll  Indi- 
cates. And  most  of  the  people  In  the  survey 
have  concrete  Ideas  on  what  they  can  do  to 
protect  natural  resources. 

The  592  adults,  representing  a  balanced 
cross-section  of  the  state's  population,  were 
asked: 

"Conservation  refers  to  conserving  our 
natural  resources.  How  much  Interest  do 
you  have  In  conservation — a  great  deal,  some 
Interest,  very  little,  or  none?" 

Almost  half  (48  percent)  described  their 
interest  In  conserving  natural  resources  as 
great  and  another  34  percent  said  they  have 
some  Interest  in  the  problem.  Thirteen  per- 
cent said  they  have  very  little  Interest  and 
the  remaining  6  percent  reported  having 
none  at  all. 


The  more  education  the  person  being  In- 
terviewed had,  the  more  likely  he  was  to 
be  greatly  concerned  about  conservation: 
64  percent  of  college-educated  people  In  the 
survey  said  they  had  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
In  the  subject.  People  In  their  30's  showed 
a  high  interest  more  often  than  other  age 
groups  (58  percent),  but  a  majority  of  all 
adults  except  those  60  and  over  said  their 
Interest  In  conservation  was  a  strong  one. 
What  can  the  Individual  do  to  conserve 
the  environment?  Minnesota  Poll  field  re- 
porters asked  this  question: 

"What  do  you  think  you,  yourself,  could 
do  at  this  time  to  conserve  our  natural 
resources?" 

About  one  In  three  (36  psercent)  of  the 
respondents  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he 
personally  could  do,  but  the  remaining  64 
percent  cited  specific  ways  they  could  con- 
tribute to  conservation.  The  more  Interest  the 
person  had  In  conserving  natural  resources, 
the  more  IncUned  he  was  to  know  what  he 
could  do  about  It. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  people  said  they  could 
do  their  part  by  personally  practicing  con- 
servation— by  taking  care  not  to  litter,  pol- 
lute or  otherwise  damage  the  land,  forests  or 
water  they  used.  "We  can  keep  the  lakes  clean 
by  not  dumping  In  them  and  by  using  bio- 
degradable products  In  the  home,"  suggested 
a  59-year-old  Minneapolis  housewife. 

A  42-year-old  Wilkin  County  farmer  said, 
"How  I  handle  the  land  to  prevent  erosion 
can  help." 

Supporting  antl-poUutlon  groups  or  speak- 
ing out  to  educate  others  about  conservation 
was  mentioned  by  another  19  percent.  "I  talk 
vehemently  about  It  every  chance  I  get,"  said 
a  48-year-old  Edlna  man.  "I  deplore  draining 
the  marshlands,  and  I  don't  like  snowmobiles 
In  remote  areas  and  careless  campers  who 
leave  the  area  In  an  tmnatural  state." 

A  St.  Paul  chemist  felt  his  training  could 
be  useful:  "Professionally,  I  could  become  In- 
volved m  control  of  Industrial  pollution. 
Politically,  I  could  support  groups  such  aa 
MECCA." 

Twelve  percent  recommended  working 
through  the  political  system.  "I  could  en- 
courage my  senator  or  congressman  to  pro- 
mote conservation,"  said  a  42-year-old 
St.  Paul  man. 

Finally,  8  percent  said  their  chief  concern 
was  the  preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife.  A 
32-year-old  Ottertall  County  farmer  favored 
"stopping  all  hunting  for  five  years  or  Mln- 
nestoa  will  be  a  barren  state  as  far  as  game 
goes." 

Other  specific  Minnesota  conservation  proj- 
ects mentioned  by  the  respondents  Included 
stopping  the  pollution  of  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Mlnnetonka  and  establishing  Voyageurs 
National  Park. 

"How  much  Interest  do  you  have  in  con- 
servation?" 


|ln  percentl 


Great 
deal 


Some 


Very 
little 


None 


All  respondents. 48  34 

Souttiern  Minnesota 43  39 

Twin  Cities  area 51  33 

Northern  Minnesota 47  33 

Grade  school  education..  29  37 

Highichool 46  36 

College 6*  29 


13 
13 
11 
15 
23 
13 
6 


5 
5 
5 
5 
11 
5 
1 


OTTB    WORLD    FIT    FOR    LIFE?    POLLUTION 
THREATENS    MAN'S    SURVIVAL 

(Editor's  Note. — What  men  do  to  their 
world  affects  everyone  in  It — farmer  or  city- 
dweller,  ardent  conservationist  or  casual  con- 
sumer, Evervone  has  to  breathe  the  air.  drink 
the  water,  "eat  the  food,  throw  away  his 
trash  and  share  his  living  room  with  his 
neighbors. 

(All  this,  and  more,  makes  up  the  environ- 
ment we  live  In, 

( Now,  after  two  centuries  of  apathy  and  ex- 
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ploltatlon  Americana  are  beginning  to  worry 
about  what  Is  being  done  to  that  environ- 
ment by  a  society  'hat  Is  Increasingly  rich 
but   too   often   heedless 

(The  problems,  .inrt  the  tilings  we  are 
doing — or  not  doing— about  them,  will  be  de- 
scribed In  this  series  of  articles  by  a  member 
of  the  Tribune's  Washington  Bureau  i 

I  By   Richard   P    Kleeman  i 

W«shin.,Tmn   DC 
"DxAB    M>     P1l■s^)«^fT      My    wife    and    I 

would  like  to  bring  a  child  Into  this  world 
But  first  we  think  perhaps  something  should 
be  donfr  and  quickly  about  its  physical  en- 
vironment   ■ 

This  letter  Is  one  of  dozens  on  the  subject 
that  come  to  the  White  House  each  week  as 
evidence  of  mounting  public  concern  and 
Impatience-  -over  what  man  U  doing  to  the 
only  world  he  s  gut 

A  California  mother  writes  "Can  It  really 
be  true  that  man  has  less  than  a  half-century 
left  on  this  earth''  When  I  *a:ch  my  two 
young  sons  sleep  at  night  the  fear  of  this 
for  rhem  is  strong  inside  me  ' 

And  a  Maryland  sixth  grader  speaks  for  his 
class  We  are  v<>ry  concerned  about  environ- 
mental problems  Let  the  world  be 
beautiful  like  it  was  at  first 

A  young  n?«i  in  lUlnola  summed  up  the 
mood  .•■StoR  jUr  pollution  Slop  noise  pol- 
lution Stop  water  pollution  now  now  now 
now   now    •  rep>eated   60   times)  •' 

It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  pick  up  a  maga- 
zine, read  a  newspaper  or  look  at  television 
without  finding  new  accounts  of  ac'ual  or 
threatened  danger  to  our  surroundings  Con- 
gress and  the  state  legislatures  are  flooded 
with  proposals  ft^r  cleansing  our  water,  puri- 
fying the  air.  controlling  pesticides  and  cut- 
ting the  level  of  noise,  radiation,  erosion  and 
other  unwanted  assaults  upon  our  living 
space 

So  grea'  Is  the  clamor  that  one  water  pol- 
lution experts  first  reaction  to  a  reporter's 
qiiestlun  Is  a  protest  You  re  not  going  to 
write  another  aln't-lt-awful'  story!  At  least 
try  to  ^av  something  positive  " 

Thnre  has  been  plenty  of  aint-lt-awfu!  ' 
writing -though  "here  are  positive  things  to 
be  said. 

TRtTH  IS  W'>Rai->OME 

But  certainly  the  facts  are  frightening 
Listen  to  Charley  C  Johnson  Jr  .  head  of  en- 
vironmental henltn  st>rvlces  fur  the  Denart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(HEW)  : 

■  Toxio  matter  Is  being  released  Into  'he  air 
over  the  US.  at  a  rate  of  more  than  142 
million  tons  a  vear.  or  three-quarters  of  a 
ton  lor  ever\-  American 

Not  counting  Industrial  and  agricultural 
wastes,  we  discard  more  th.in  lfi6  million  tons 
of  solid  was'e=.  vprv  ve.ir 

"Much  of  the  drinking  water  available  In 
our  nation's  communities  is  of  unknown 
quality 

"Radiation  as  an  environmental  hazard  is 
a  growing  ttireat  to  ours  and  future  i<enera- 
tlons  which  we  have  barely  begun  to  under- 
stand Radiation  sources  ure  now  to  be  found 
throughout  the  environment 

These  facts — and  more,  from  pesticide 
traces  already  found  In  many  foods  to  the 
threat  of  swiac  b<>.m3  from  supersonic  planes 
yet  to  he  built— have  for  the  first  time  shoved 
the  problems  of  environmental  pollution  on- 
to the  front  burner  of  the  political  stove 

Now  concern  for  the  environment  has  be- 
come "gixxl  politics"  on  a  na'lonal  level  "  It  s 
about  the  only  subject  I  speak  on  across  the 
country,  and  I  never  find  anyone  who  Isn't 
Interested  "  says  Sen  Oaylord  Nelson,  the 
Wiscon-ln  Democrat  who  has  been  campaign- 
ing on  conservation  Issues  since  he  first  ran 
for  his  s'a'es  legislature  In  1JM8 

Twenty  years  later.  Nelson  finds  it  hard 
to  be  optimistic  but  he  sees  the  lisue  grow- 
ing 


•This  will  be  the  biggest  laaue  of  the 
seventies-  more  lmp<irtant  by  far  than  Viet- 
nam or  hunger  or  equnl  opportunity,  because 
those  Issues  will  b*  Irrelevant  unless  we  solve 
our  envlronmen'-ai  prohienas  " 

"CAN'T    CONTINT-l    AS    Wl    ARE" 

Mlnnesotaa  Sen  Waiter  P  M>jndale — Just 
named  chairman  of  a  Dennicratlc  National 
Committee  task  force  on  the  envln)nment — 
agrees 

We  can't  continue  as  we  iire  With  our 
P'>i.uti.  n  of  air  and  water,  the  use  of  the 
ocean  .is  a  garbage  can  the  destruction  of 
remote  areas  of  natural  beauty  and  our 
tipping  of  the  critical  balances  of  nature, 
we  .ire  raising  doubts  as  to  man's  very  sur- 
vivability ■■ 

In  the  pas?  presidential  campaigns  have 
been  almost  deviid  'it  envlrorunental  dis- 
cussion, exceot  for  a  few  brief  ritual  gestures, 
and  the  last  campaign  w,ia  no  exception  "We 
shculd  never  again  have  such  an  election 
campaign"  says  conservationist  David  Brow- 
er— and  Nelson  and  Mondale  predict  that  we 
won't 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  a  president 
elected  on  this  Issue.'  Mondale  says  "But  It  s 
going  to  turn  into  a  great  national  debate 
that  won't  be  easily  won.  there  are  enormous 
commercial  and  industrial  and  military  Is- 
sues Involved  " 

The  l.ssue;  Indeed,  goes  beyond  our  bor- 
ders. Rep  .Mbert  Qule  of  Minnesota  found 
European  lawmakers  at  a  recent  NATO  par- 
liamentary meeting  in  Belgium  "tremen- 
dously interested  "  In  problems  like  London 
smog  (which  tloais  iicross  the  North  Sea  to 
Norway  1  and  US  pollution  i  which  floats  all 
the  way  acrruss  the  Atlantic  in  air  and  water 
currents  I.  Since  Qule's  return.  NATO,  at 
President  Nixon's  suggestion,  has  set  up  a 
committee  on  preserving  the  environment. 

And  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  when  he 
wasn't  telling  how  broke  the  British  royal 
family  is.  predicted  during  his  recent  Ameri- 
can tour  that  "hideous  problems"  of  pollu- 
tion. If  unsolved.  c<5uld  mean  'the  world  Is 
heading  for  wreck" 

INCIPIENT    DI.SASTEa' 

A  UN  conference  on  human  environment 
win  be  held  In  1972 

Does  all  this  mean  the  moment  of  environ- 
mental crisis  is  here' 

'It's  approaching  the  disaster  stage."  Nel- 
son argues  "Our  resources  are  actually  quite 
limited  and  our  air  and  water  especially  are 
being  rapidly  degraded 

"Knowledgeable  scientists  agree  with  Paul 
Ehrllch  when  he  says  the  oceans  will  be 
sterile  in  10  years— with  man  dying  out  soon 
afterward— because  pollution  and  pesticides 
are  destroying  their  productivity" 

President  Nixon's  science  adviser,  on  the 
oth'^r  hand,  won't  go  that  far. 

"Th«re  Is  a  serious  situation  that  needs 
very  prompt  attention."  says  Dr  Lee  Du- 
brldge  "But  crisis'  Implies  that  unle.ss  some- 
thing is  done  tomorrow,  the  world  blows  up — 
and  these  are  long-term  problems  " 

Dubrldge  concedes  that  there  are  "Indi- 
vidual crULs  area.s"  where  present  trends 
must  be  reversed  quickly  Among  these  he 
lists  the  contamination  what  s<ime  call  the 
"death" — of  I^ke  Erie  and  the  fouling  of  the 
air  over  the  nation  s  big  cities  by  automobile 
engine  exhaust. 

But  Du bridge  notes  that,  even  if  we  could 
pass  laws  forbidding  air  and  water  pollution. 
It  wouldn't  Work  "  c"»ur  whole  economy  would 
be  brought  to  a  hail  " 

There.  In  f-ict.  is  the  problem  at  Its 
slmpllst  The  end  result  of  an  ever-gmwing 
society  of  ever-increasing  wealth  producing 
ever  more  goods  and  services  with  too  little 
regard  for  preserving  the  world  and  Its  at- 
mosphere 

Now.  however,  there  .seems  to  be  a  growing 
conviction  that  something's  got  to  give  As 
one  expert  said  to  .a  coiwressiouaJ  conlerence 


on  the  environment  last  month:  "We  cant 
afford  the  luxury  of  assuming  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  man  will  not  happen — and  In  our 
children's  generation.  It  likely  will  happen. 
We  may  be  the  last  people  on  earth  who  can 
alter  this  process  " 

OrR  World  Ptt  for  Life''  Poptn.ATiON  Ottr- 
STRIPS  Planning — Growth  Endangers  En- 
vironment 

(By  Richard  P    Kleeman) 
W.A.SHINGTON.   D  C  —Were   you   one   of  the 
many  who  drove  Into  a  national  park  camp- 
ground last  summer — and  found  the  "full" 
sign  already  posted? 

Have  you  tried  to  get  a  dial  tone  from  a 
New  York  City  pay  telephone? 

Were  you  In  one  of  the  tourist  autos  tied 
up  for  nearly  two  hours  on  Washington  s 
Constitution  Av  last  July — by  a  minor  rush- 
hour  fender-bender  collision? 

Perhaps  you  flew  to  New  Tork.  Chicago 
or  Washington  on  a  tight  schedule — only  to 
find  yourself  circling  for  an  hour  or  more 
waiting  for  landing  clearance  at  these  "sa-- 
urated"  airports. 

Or  maybe  your  errand  was  something  as 
simple  as  picking  up  a  quart  of  milk  at  the 
corner  grocery  some  Sunday  evening — and 
you  had  to  wait  in  a  checkout  line  behind  2.S 
other  improvidents. 

If  these  situations  sound  nalnfully  fami;. 
lar  you  may  find  more  truth  than  humor 
in  those  bumper  stickers  that  proclaim: 
"Trouble  parking?  Support  planned  parent- 
hood." 

The  fact  Is  that  the  onrushing  growth  of 
population,  and  its  unplanned  distribution, 
are  creating  tremendous  environmental 
problems — both  here  and  around  the  world 
If  present  growth  rates  continue,  the 
United  States  will  have  300  million  inhabi- 
tants by  the  end  of  the  century.  It  took 
the  nation  300  years  to  grow  our  first  hun- 
dred million  people.  50  years  to  produce  the 
next  hundred  million — but  the  third  wV.l 
arrive  In  Just  30  more  years. 

It's  the  same  the  world  over  By  the  year 
aooo.  there  will  be  nearly  seven  billion 
human  bemgs — twice  today's  total — and 
from  then  on,  well  add  another  billion  every 
five  years,  at  present  rates. 

Such  population  growth  puts  heavy  strains 
on  supplies  of  pure  air  and  water,  recrea- 
tion space,  mineral  resources,  and  food 
stocks, 

A  growing  population  will  increase  the 
demand  for  such  resources,"  President  Nixon 
said  last  summer,  "but  in  many  cases,  their 
supply  will  not  be  Increased  and  may  even 
be  endangered," 

A  biologist  told  a  recent  national  confer- 
ence on  conservation  and  voluntary  sterili- 
zation "Competent  scientists  believe  the 
world  cannot  Indefinitely  support  the  35 
billion  people  we  have  on  earth  today — let 
alone  the  horrendous  numbers  anticipated 
in  the  relatively  near  future." 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  Is  even  more  bl-int  ■  "If  were  really 
going  to  double  our  population,  our  environ- 
mental problems  become  Insoluble." 

Most  population  studies  focus  on  the 
specter  of  hunger  and  world  poverty  But  for 
the  United  States,  most  of  the  problems- 
like  those  listed  at  the  start  of  this  article — 
are  not  those  of  poor  and  underdeveloped 
people  and  nations,  but  of  the  affluent 
society 

The  United  States  has  6  porcent  of  the 
wor'd  s  population— but  it  ecnsume^  60  or  70 
percent  of  it.5  resources 

Kch  pei^'ple  cccupy  more  space,  con.sume 
more  of  each  nan;rai  resource,  disturb  the 
ecology  more-  and  create  more  land,  lur, 
water,  chemical,  thermal  and  radioactive 
pollution  than  poor  people.'"  says  Dr.  Jean 
Mayer,  the  Harvard  nutritionist  who  is  man- 
aging this  week's  White  House  conference 
on  hunger. 
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"So  It  can  be  argued  that,  from  auuiy 
vle'wpolnts,  It  Is  even  more  urgent  to  control 
the  numbers  of  the  rich  than  It  Is  to  control 
the  numbers  of  the  poor." 

The  same  theme — tying  living  standards 
to  population  growth — was  struck  by  a  citi- 
zens advisory  committee  on  environmental 
quality.  Reporting  to  Mr.  Nixon,  the  com- 
mittee— headed  by  a  very  rich  man,  Laurance 
S   Rockefeller — declared! 

"We  believe  there  should  be  a  national  goal 
of  at  least  reducing  the  Increase  of  our 
population  growth,  and,  upon  further  study, 
perhaps  seeking  to  stabilize  It  as  a  key  factor 
m  restoring  and  maintaining  environmental 
quality." 

BIBTH    CONTROL    NOT   SIMPUS   SOLTJTION 

Although  this  philosophy  would  seem  to 
unite  two  sizeable  constituencies — conser- 
vationists and  birth  controllers — it's  not  that 
easy.  And  although  President  Nixon  has 
called  for  expansion  of  federal  birth  control 
services,  action  has  been  hesitant. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  one 
ol  the  federal  agencies  Involved,  la  seeking 
congressional  approval  to  spend  $22  million 
this  year  to  offer  birth  control  services  to 
700.000  needy  women.  But  although  this 
would  double  the  number  of  women  reached, 
even  the  expanded  program  would  fall  short 
of  serving  the  more  than  5  million  women 
w!io  want  and  would  qualify  for  subsidized 
binh  control  services — and  who  now  bear  an 
estimated  450.000  unwanted  children  every 
yeir,  according  to  a  federally  sponsored 
survey. 

Government  birth  control  programs  are 
not  only  small  and  strictly  voluntary,  they 
.ire  also  highly  controversial.  Typical  of  the 
source  and  tone  of  the  opposition  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  Cardinal  Patrick  O'Boyle,  Roman 
C.ithollc  Archbishop  of  Washington,  D.C., 
who  condemns  expanding  government  birth 
control  efforts  as  "anti-life"  and  based  on 
"a  false  sense  of  values,  which  compares  the 
cost  of  preventing  people  with  the  cost  of 
serving  them." 

If  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  finds 
voluntary  programs  distasteful,  it  would 
probably  react  even  more  strongly  to  some  of 
the  more  drastic  proposals  being  aired  for 
Blowing  U.S.   and   world  population  growth. 

SOME   CALL   FOR   STRICTER    MARRIAGE   LAVTS 

:3ome  propose  asking  American  parents  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  two-child  family 
as    "a  social  and  family  ideal." 

Others  would  go  much  further.  Klngsley 
Davis,  a  University  of  California  population 
expert,  suggests  such  steps  as  state  laws  rals- 
Ini;  the  minimum  age  for  marriage  or  federal 
laws  ending  Income  tax  breaks  for  married 
couples  and  tax  exemptions  for  children. 

"This  country  would  l>e  better  off  with  half 
tlie  population,"  Davis  argues.  "With  our 
present  technology  and  the  population  of  the 
VJJOs,  the  country  would  be  a  paradise.  As  It 
Is.  it's  getting  to  be  like  hell." 

More  practical,  but  no  less  an  advocate  of 
population  "recession,"  Is  Udall.  "The  most 
hopeful  thing  m  this  area  aro  our  kids," 
lie  says, 

"Our  national  policy  has  been  growth  and 
more  growth  .  .  .  but  our  youth,  with  their 
new  life  style,  seem  to  be  adopting  a  new 
national  policy — marrying  later,  having  few- 
er children  and  having  them  later  In  life." 

This  trend  has  led  to  a  nine-year  drop  In 
the  birth  rate  which  Udall  believes  may 
point  to  a  leveling  off  of  the  nation's  pop- 
ulation in  a  decade  or  so  at  230  to  240  mil- 
lion people. 

Even  If  there  should  be  a  slowdown  In 
prowth,  there  will  be  a  population  problem 
as  long  as  70  percent  of  the  nation's  people 
are  jammed  into  less  than  troo  percent  of  its 
land — the  cities  and  suburbs. 

FARM    BCX)NOMT    SHOITU)   BE   STIMUX^TXD 

"A  national  population  policy,"  says  con- 
servationist   Raymond    Dasmann,    "should 


seek  to  encourage  people  to  live  In  areas 
within  which  en'vlronmental  problems  could 
be  minimized — to  discourage  both  un- 
healthy and  unwieldy  concentrations  of 
people  at  one  extreme  emd  uniform  land-de- 
stroying dispersal  of  people  at  the  other." 

Two  men  with  Minnesota  roots  but  of  op- 
posing politics-— Republican  Rep.  Odin  Lan- 
gen  and  DFL  former  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orvllle  Freeman — have  long  argued  for 
Blowing  down  farm-to-clty  migration  by  new 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy  of  the 
countryside. 

President  Nixon  appeared  to  be  heeding 
such  advice  when,  last  month,  he  estab- 
lished a  cabinet-level  Rural  Affairs  Council 
as  a  counterpart  to  his  Council  on  Urban 
Affairs. 

A  national  commission  on  urban  gro'wth 
recently  proposed  creating  100  new  cities  of 
100,000  people  each,  plus  ten  of  at  least  1 
million  each.  But  even  this  proposal,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  pointed  out,  would  house  only  one 
out  of  five  of  the  people  expected  to  Join  the 
U.S.  population  In  the  next  30  years. 


Omi  World  P*r  for  Life?  :  MtrsT  Doitble  Sup- 
ply OF  Electricity  in  10  Years — Poweb 
NEI33S  Affect  Environment 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washington,  D.C. — One  suburban  Minne- 
apolis man  found  out  how  much  electric 
power  means  to  modern  life  on  a  bleak  Octo- 
ber morning  this  year  when  a  freak  snow- 
storm knocked  out  the  current  in  his  home. 

He  didn't  mind  being  without  lights. 

He  wasn't  disturbed  when  he  found  he 
couldn't  shave. 

He  didn't  even  get  upset  when  he  realized 
he  couldn't  brew  either  regular  or  Instant 
coffee  because  both  his  coffeemaker  and  his 
stove  were  dead. 

But  It  "was  Just  too  much  when,  after  re- 
signing himself  to  shaving  and  breeikfastlng 
downtown,  he  couldn't  even  leave  home — 
because  the  electrically  operated  garage 
door  wouldn't  open  and  he  didn't  know  how 
to  disconnect  It. 

Such  momentary  Incon-venlence  for  one 
suburbanite  translates  into  a  major  long- 
term  problem  for  the  nation.  Pour  years  and 
37  major  power  failures  after  the  great 
northeast  blackout  of  1965  experts  say  we 
must  In  the  next  10  years  double  the  out- 
put of  a  power  industry  which  already  has 
an  $80-blUlon  plant  Investment. 

And  In  30  years.  If  present  forecasts  of  a 
U.S.  popiUatlon  of  300  million  come  true, 
we'll  need  almost  five  times  our  current 
326-mllllon  kilowatt  power  capacity. 

Adding  that  much  generating  capacity 
could  have  a  heavy  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

And  how  that  much  power  Is  to  be  pro- 
duced— whether  by  more  coal-,  oil-  or  gas- 
fired  plants  or  throtigh  a  vast  expansion  of 
nuclear-powered  generators — Is  producing 
Intense,  sometimes  angry,  debate. 

Those  who  favor  nuclear  jjower  lean 
heavily  on  environmental  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic arguments. 

"Anyone  who  has  ever  "visited  a  nuclear 
power  station  Is  boimd  to  be  Impressed  with 
Its  quiet  and  clean  operation,"  says  Glenn 
Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commlaslon  (AEC).  "The  growth  of 
nuclear  power  will  help  abate  air  pollution, 
help  reduce  traffic  and  noise  In  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  power  plant  and  generally 
should  make  that  area  a  much  more  attrac- 
tive and  healthier  place  to  be." 

Seaborg  goes  on  to  contrast  this  picture 
with  the  situation  If  we  try  to  meet  end-of- 
century  power  needs  "with  coal,  saying  we 
would  need  to  bum  10  mUUon  tons  of  coal 
per  day,  moved  by  some  100,000  railroad 
cars,  producing  "a  disastrous  environmental 
hazard"  In  tlie  form  of  air  pollution. 

The  AEC,  playing  Its  controversial  dual 
role  as  both  promoter  and  regulator  of  nu- 
clear energy,  predicts  that  half  of  n.S.  power 


needs  will  be  filled  by  nuclear-gen»«ted 
power  within  30  years,  although  today 
only  about  1  percent  Is  thus  produced. 

But  there  are  many  who  disagree  with 
Seaborg's  cheerful  view  of  the  environ- 
mental benefits  of  nuclear  power  stations, 
and  the  smooth  road  to  vastly  Increased 
nuclear  generating  capacity  is  filUng  up 
with  chuckholes — as  Minnesotans  well  know 
from  the  current  controversy  over  Northern 
States  Power  Company's  (NSP)  plans  to  op- 
erate nuclear  plants  at  Montlcello  and 
Prairie  Island. 

In  rising  numbers,  scientists,  politicians 
and  plain  citizens  have  become  concerned — 
sometimes  alarmed — over  possible  effects  of 
radioactive  or  heated  wastes  from  the 
"nukes," 

CHANCE  or  ACCIDENT  CAUSES  WORRY 

They  worry  not  only  about  known  effects 
Of  pollution  discharged  Into  the  air  and 
water  by  normal  operation  (and  the  AEC 
stresses  the  outstanding  safety  record  of  ex- 
isting nuclear  plants).  They  worry  also 
about  unknown,  long-term  dangers  of  gene- 
tic harm — and  about  the  chance,  however 
slim,  of  a  radiological  accident  that  could 
release  even  small  amounts  of  radioactive 
waste  to  the  environment. 

To  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  who 
wants  a  careful  restudy  of  the  seven  nu- 
clear power  stations  being  built  or  planned 
around  Lake  Michigan,  "It's  the  same  old 
story  In  our  dealings  with  the  environ- 
ment." He  explains: 

"Moat  of  what  we  Itnow  about  nuclear 
plant  pollution  is  what  we  don't  know  .  .  . 
we  put  technology  to  work  the  minute  it 
comes  off  the  production  line,  without  wait- 
ing to  learn  wheher  it  can  Improve  quality 
as  well  as  quantity  in  American  life. 

"Then,  when  it  brings  environmental  dis- 
aster a  few  years  later.  It's  too  late  to  do 
anything." 

AEC  claims  radioactive  discharge  from  nu- 
clear plant  Is  minimal.  AEC  member  James 
T.  Ramey  contended  that  Minnesota  was 
"making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill"  when 
it  insisted  that  NSP's  Montlcello  plant  have 
radioactive  discharge  limits  50  times  lower 
than  AEC  and  international  standards. 

As  for  thermal  (heat)  pollution,  about  the 
only  agreement  currently  Is  that  It  needs 
more  study — and  that  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  river  and  lake  water  can  have  both 
good  and  bad  effects  on  different  forms  of 
aquatic  life.  The  AEC  has  given  its  blessing 
to  pending  legislation  that  would  let  states 
regulate  heat  pollution  under  a  federal  li- 
censing system:  The  Interior  Dep>artment, 
bidding  for  Jurisdiction  In  the  field,  so  far 
has  taken  a  tough,  protect-our-waters  stance. 

The  dispute  Is  getting  rough.  Recently,  an 
electrical  Industry  publication  took  a  two- 
page  newspaper  advertisement  to  claim  that 
"a  handful  of  people  are  pulling  the  plug  on 
America." 

MINNESOTA  CASE  TO  PROVIDE  TEST 

The  AEC's  Seaborg  doesn't  go  that  far.  But 
he  calls  for  "less  hysteria,  less  searching  for 
scapegoats,  less  polarizing  of  conservation- 
ists and  technologists."  What  is  needed  In- 
stead, he  says.  Is  "adjustment  and  compro- 
mise .  .  .  and  a  better  working  relationship 
between  reasonable  and  rational  environ- 
mentalists and  technologists  who  will  see 
they  are  not  as  far  apart  as  they  believe." 

In  a  conciliatory  move,  AEC  broke  prece- 
dent recently  and  agreed  to  have  Its  top  of- 
ficials appear  at  several  open  conferences  on 
nuclear  power — the  first  of  them  held  In  Ver- 
mont and  Minnesota. 

But  others  are  less  placatory.  NSP  is  suing 
the  state  of  Minnesota  over  the  Montlcello 
plemt  permit  In  both  state  and  federal  courts; 
a  half-dozen  other  states  and  several  federal 
agencies  are  watching,  with  most  quietly 
rooting  for  Minnesota's  tougher-than-AEC 
position. 

Some    congressional    boosters    of    nuclear 
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power  planw  have  charged  the  coal  Indus- 
try with  trying  to  block  atomic  power  Oth- 
ers, like  Chairman  Chet  HoUfleld.  D-CaJlf  . 
of  the  Join'.  Congresalonal  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  argue  that  opponents  are  court- 
ing disaster 

'Unless  the  demamds  for  clean  water  and 
air  are  kept  in  perspective,"  a  HoUfleld  com- 
mittee report  said  this  year,  the  antl-tech- 
nologlsta  and  single-minded  environmen- 
talists may  And  themselves  conducting  their 
work  by  the  light  of  a  aickerlng  candle  • 

Seaborg  warns  that  future  power  shortages 
could  mean  blackouts  of  days  instead  of 
minutes  or  hours 

•The  environment  of  a  city  whiM*  life's  en- 
ergy has  been  cut — whose  transportation  and 
communications  are  dead,  in  which  medical 
and  police  help  cannot  bo  had,  and  where 
food  spoils  and  people  stifle  or  .shiver  while 
Imprisoned  in  stalled  subways  or  darkened 
skycrapers — all  this  also  represents  a  danger- 
ous environment  that  we  must  anticipate  and 
work  to  avoid  " 

SEES   NEW   ROLE   FOR   STATES 

Which  way  to  turn.  then,  in  this  bitter 
controversy' 

One  man  who  should  have  a  balanced  view 
is  Dr  Joseph  Ueberman— an  .\EC  vetersm 
who  helped  "run  its  nuclear  reactor  safety 
program,  then  moved  over  to  help  rxxn  the 
environmental  health  service  in  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

•In  general.'  he  said  in  an  interview,  'with 
the  kind  of  care  AEC  requires  to  go  into  the 
location,  design  and  operation  of  nuclear 
plants,  and  the  regulation  and  compliance 
control  exercised,  I  think  they're  safe 

•But,  having  said  that,  It  does  not  mean 
you  build  a  plant  and  go  away  and  forget  it 
Here  is  an  area  where  states  can  play  a  role 
of  surveillance  and  monitoring,  because  states 
have  a  respunsibillty  to  their  citizens  to 
check  the  •jtiliry  out  and  to  keep  track  of 
what  is  happening  to  these  plants 

Lleberman  s  agency  and  AEC  are  currently 
discussing  a  possible  program  of  nuclear 
plant  surveillance,  and  .-^EC  haw  offered  Min- 
nesota a  watchdog,  monitoring  role  as  a  pos- 
sible compromise  of  the  current  controversy 


[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Dec  3,  19691 

Oca  World — Prr   for   Lire''     V'cew-s   on 

Control  o^  Pollution  Vart 

I  By  Richard  P    Kleeman  I 

W.vsHiNGTON,  DC— If  the  federal  govern- 
ments water  pwllutlon  control  chief  ever 
needs  a  reminder  of  how  tough  ills  Job  is.  all 
he  has  to  do  is  look  out  the  window  of  his 
spacious.  1 1  th-floor  office 

Below  him  the  Potomac  River,  brown  and 
sluggish,  carries  Its  load  of  pollution  slowly 
toward  the  sea — evidence  of  the  failure  of 
past  clean-up  efforts  and  warning  of  disap- 
pointments that  still  seem  likely  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Every  e.tpert  agrees  that  cleaning  up  the 
nation's  rivers  and  lakes  Is  essential  to  meet 
growing  demands  of  a  growing  population 
that  finds  a  growing  n'.imber  of  ways  to  use 
water  By  the  year  2000,  'he  only  way  to  meet 
those  demands  will  be  to  reuse  our  water — 
not  two  or  three  times,  but  many  times  over. 
And  to  be  reusiible  for  most  purposes  water 
must  be  decontaminated. 

David  D,  Domlnlck.  the  32-year-  »ld  form- 
er V  S,  Marine  officer  who  Is  commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration Is  ,in  optimist,  despite  the  view  from 
his  office 

"I  think  we're  going  to  see  significant  im- 
provement m  the  quality  of  jur  waters  in 
the  next  three  to  ave  years,"  he  said. 

But  the  mem  who  used  to  sit  in  Domlnlck's 
chair  Irjoks  ahead  and  sees  disappointment, 
while  the  government's  chief  auditor  lo<jk8 
back  and  concludes  that  (5.4  billion  in  public 
and  private  outlays  over  the  past  dozen  years 
have  produced  little  or  no  progress  In  clean- 
ing up  the  nation  9  waters. 


The  complexity  of  the  problem  Is  reflected 
In  the  differing  prescriptions  of  these  men 
for  curing  it 

EXPERTS     UIFFER     O.N     TIME    REQUIRED 

Domlnlck  bases  his  opllniLsm  on  the  fact 
that  "we  have  time  schedules  for  both  In- 
dustries and  inunlolpalitles,  many  of  which 
call  for  completing  wast*  treatment  works  by 
1072  Our  real  mission  Is  to  .see  that  those 
schedules  are  met  — If  we  can  get  everybody 
to  come  m  with  treatment  facilities,  we'll 
have  clean  water  " 

But  James  Qulgley.  one  of  Domlnlck's  pred- 
ecessors, foresees  a  longer  wait  for  the  kind 
of  results  Domlnlck  predicts— and  says  the 
treatment  works  won't  Jo  U  all  .inyway 

In  10  or  15  years.  I  think  we'll  see  a  gen- 
erally good  Job  of  'poliit-source*-  goUutlun 
control,'  QulKley  .siild  But  when  that  liap- 
pens — and  billions  of  dollars  will  have  been 
spent  to  do  It-  the  public  may  look  at  our 
waters  iind  .say.    But  they're  still  dirty     " 

By  that  Qulgley  said  he  means  waters 
•win  still  be  muddy  and  brown  and  con- 
tain pesticides  and  herbicides  and  bird  and 
animal  wastes  We'll  still  have  a  lot  of  'non- 
point'  pollution  — runoff  from  farms,  streets, 
parking  lots,  building  projects — and  I  don't 
Think  anybody  knows  or  even  gives  enough 
thought  to  how  to  control  that" 

Elmer  Staats,  comptroller  general  of  the 
United  States  and  Congress'  chief  auditor, 
reported  recently  that  little  progress  has 
been  made  despite  a  IJ-year  effort  by  federal. 
state  .ind  local  governments  and  private  in- 
dustry 

He  blamed  a  "shotgun  approach"  that  has 
allowed  federal  grants  fiir  .sewage  treatment 
plants  to  be  made  to  lower-echelon  govern- 
ments on  a  flrst-come    hrst-served  basis, 

Staats  recommended  spending  vastly  more 
than  the  federal  government's  $1  2-bllllon 
share  of  the  12-year  program,  but  under  a 
new  system  that  would  give  priority  to  grants 
for  local  treatment  plants  where  they  >ire 
most  needed. 

There's  a  congresslonaj  drive  on — with 
Minnesota  s  Rep  John  Blatnlk  among  Its 
leaders — to  provide  more  federal  money  for 
such  projects,  but  like  ottier  domestic  pro- 
grams in  a  war-weighted  budget.  It's  an  up- 
hill fight. 

S800  MILLION  APPROVED  FOR  GRANTS 

Despite  prior  congressional  authorization 
of  $1  billion  for  .sewage  plant  construction 
grants  this  ye.ir,  both  the  old  and  new  ad- 
ministrations linked  for  only  9214  million. 
Late  yesterday  a  3enate-House  conference 
committee  agreed  t<j  provide  $800  million, 
a  compromise  between  the  $1  billion  favored 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House-approved  ap- 
propriation of  $600  million — which  is  all  the 
administration  says  it  could  use  in  the  next 
18  months. 

Both  houses  now  are  likely  lo  approve  the 
$800-mllllon  spending  level,  and  a  bipartisan 
congressional  group  will  call  on  the  President 
to  urge  him  to  spend  that  much. 

In  addition  to  the  spending  hold-down. 
lijcal  officials  also  were  worried  about  a  pro- 
posal 'Ahlch  the  Nixon  administration  seemed 
ready  to  adopt  from  lt«  predeoe.ssors :  To  re- 
place direct  federal  cash  grants  with  "pay- 
later"  pledges  to  help  finance  sewage  treat- 
ment works. 

This  would  force  local  governments  to  fund 
construction  initially — and  entirely — by  local 
bond  Issues  in  an  Increasingly  tight  market 
for  local  bonds,  while  federal  reimbursement 
would  be  spread  over  ,i  30-year  period.  The 
Interior  Department  Is  reported  reconsider- 
ing this  scheme 

Who  Is  responsible  for  today's  widespread 
water  pollution?  Spokeemen  for  Industry 
made  clear — at  a  recent  conference  where  In- 
terior Secretary  Walter  Htckel  proclaimed  a 
•war  against  poUuters'^ — that  they  are  tired 
of  being  branded  the  naUon^s  worst  f>ol- 
luters. 

They  much  prefer  the  approach  of  Hlckel'a 


assistant  secretary  for  watei,^  quality.  Carl 
Klein,  who  rates  munlclpallCHI.  agriculture 
and  Industry — In  that  order-^  the  leading 
offenders, 

Klein,  however,  quickly  adds  that  because 
smaller  Industries  add  heavily  to  municipal 
wastes,  industry  Is  responsible  for  two-thirds 
of  the  combined  non-farm  pollution. 

Agriculture's  role  as  a  water  polluter  was 
acknowledged  by  former  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Orviile  Freeman,  who  said  in  his  final 
report  that  "sediments  from  eroding  land 
are  the  main  burden  of  pollutants  in  surface 
water" — contributing  700  times  as  much 
contamination  as  sewage  discharge, 

Preenian  also  has  pointed  up  a  startlliii; 
statistic  The  fact  that  a  large  feedlot  hous- 
ing 10.000  cattle  "has  about  the  same  sewage 
disposal  problem  as  a  city  of  164,000  people  " 
And  this,  experts  agree,  is  a  part  of  the 
water-pollution  problem  that  has  yet  to  be 
tackled. 

TOUCHER    LEGISLATION    SOUGHT 

Despite  present  and  prospective  problems, 
Domlnlck  believes  'the  political  climate  cur- 
rently Is  such  that  we  can  get  tougher  legis- 
lation/' 

Hlckel  and  Domlnlck  have  .said  they  plan 
to  ask  Congress  for  beefed-up  authority  to 
move  rapidly  against  polluters.  Generally, 
present  water-pollution  statutes  emphasize 
state  and  local  enforcement  roles. 

Even  as  It  Is  now.  the  federal  government 
has  shown  it  can  get  tough:  It  threatened 
to  sue  the  city  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  lour 
industries  for  not  moving  fast  enough  to 
end  their  pollution  of  Lake  Erie,  and  It  acted 
to  force  the  state  of  Iowa  to  .set  higher  water 
quality  standards  for  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers  and  lesser  streams  than  the 
state  was  willing  to  impose, 

Iowa's  expected  challenge  to  that  federal 
order  may  create  a  state's-rlghts  controversv 
as  significant  as  Minnesota's  assertion  of  its 
right  to  .set  stricter-than-federal  standards 
for  radioactive  waste  from  nuclear  power 
plants, 

Domlnlck  and  Qulgley  deny  that  political 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  them 
to  back  down  from  strong  water-cleanup 
stands. 

But  Qulgley  believes  such  pressures  are 
probably  concentrated  at  the  state  level, 
where  most  of  the  pollution  control  respon- 
sibility rests, 

"The  big  polluter  In  any  state."  he  satd. 
•Is  also  likely  to  be  the  big  Industry,  the  big 
taxpayer — and  the  big  political  supporter." 


[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Dec,  4.  1969] 
Our  World^Fit  for  Life?:    DDT:    Dilemma 

FOR    F^RESENT,    FtTTURE 

(By  Richard  P,  Kleeman) 

Washington.  DC, — "We're  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  environmental  effects. "  the 
secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
said,  'but  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  feed 
a  nation." 

Thus.  OB  he  announced  first  steps  toward 
a  near-ban  on  the  use  of  DDT,  Secretary 
Robert  Pinch  spotlighted  an  agonizing  dilem- 
ma: How  to  balance  enormous  post  benefits 
of  pesticides  against  their  harmful  effects — 
some  proven,  some  potential — on  man  and 
his  surroundings? 

A  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  commission  of  distinguished 
experts  cited  "abundant  evidence"  of  wide- 
spread DDT  residues  ••In  man.  birds,  fish  and 
other  aquatic  organisms,  wildlife,  soil,  water, 
sewage,  rivers,  lakes,  oceans  and  air," 

Aware  that  massive  doses  of  DDT  had 
caused  cancer  In  laboratory  mice,  the  com- 
mission, reporting  to  Pinch,  also  pointed  to 
evidence  that  the  pesticide  Is  "highly  Inju- 
rious" not  only  to  its  Insect-targets  but  to 
many  other  forms  of  life. 

In  recommending  the  virtual  ban  on  DDT 
within  two  years,  the  commission  said:  "Our 
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nation  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  last 
piece  of  evidence  has  been  submitted  on  the 
many  issues  related  to  pesticide  usage.  We 
must  consider  our  present  course  in  terms 
of  future  generations  of  Americans  and  the 
environment  that  they  will  live  In." 

.Mid  yet  to  condemn  any  food  containing 
DDT— to  act.  for  example,  as  he  did  against 
cyclamate  sweeteners — could  be  disastrous. 
Pinch  said. 

Strictly  enforcing  against  DDT  the  la'W 
used  to  ban  cyclamates  "would  convert  us 
to  a  nation  of  vegetarians."  he  observed,  be- 
cause small  traces  of  pesticides  are  found  In 
■much  of  our  red  meat,  many  dairy  prod- 
ucts, some  eggs,  fowl  and  flsh — all  parts  of 
basic  food  groups  deemed  necessary  to  a  bal- 
anced diet."  And  such  foods  have  been  found 
s;ife,  despite  those  pesticide  traces,  the  com- 
mission reported. 

RACHEL    CARSON'S    WARNING    RECALLIS 

Agreement  to  work  toward  a  DDT  ban  was 
reached  by  Pinch  and  the  secretaries  of  agri- 
culture and  Interior  seven  full  years  after 
this  warning  by  the  late  Rachel  Carson  In  her 
controversial — but  finally  vindicated — book, 
•Silent  Spring": 

•Can  anyone  believe  It  Is  possible  to  lay 
down  such  a  barrage  of  poisons  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  without  making  it  unfit  for  all 
life?" 

Sen,  Gaylord  Nelson,  the  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crat whose  bin  to  ban  Interstate  commerce 
m  DDT  has  been  pigeon-holed  by  three  con- 
gresses, also  deplores  using  some  800  million 
pounds  of  pesticides  on  U,S,  crops  every  year 
with  incomplete  knowledge  of  their  effects: 

The  Great  Lakes  coho  salmon  are  loaded 
with  DDT,  and  It  seems  to  affect  their  nervous 
and  reproductive  systems  .  .  .  the  bald  eagle 
IS  dving  out  because  hens  can't  produce  suf- 
nclent  calcium  to  form  hard  eggshells  .  .  . 
persistent  chemicals  evaporate  and  become 
airborne — so  DDT  drops  on  Sweden,  where 
lt'.s  banned    ,    .    ." 

Nelson  couples  his  dismal  Indictment  with 
charges  that  agricultural  and  chemical  In- 
terests have  heedlessly  promoted  use  of  pesti- 
cides, while  federal  agencies — notably  the 
Aericulture  Department — and  congressional 
committees  have  dodged  the  problem. 

Nelson  and  30  cosponsors  earlier  this  year 
won  Senate  approval  of  a  far-reaching  pro- 
posal to  require  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  Include  pesticides  among  pollutants 
when  states  set  their  water  quality  standards. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  counsel  cau- 
tion, perhaps  because  of  DDT's  Incalculable 
World  War  II  contribution  In  curbing  ma- 
laria and  other  Insect-borne  diseases,  and  Its 
25-year  record  of  protecting  food  crops. 

"It'.s  true  that.  Improperly  used,  pesticides 
contaminate  rivers  and  lakes  and  the  life 
m  them,"  Dr,  Lee  DuBrldge,  President  Nix- 
on's ,sclence  adviser,  said  In  a  recent  inter- 
view 

"But  If  we  suddenly  did  away  with  them, 
there  would  be  huge  crop  losses  and  possibly 
a  huge  Incursion  of  disease-carrying  Insects 
that  might  cause  losses  greater  than  the  loss 
of  fish, 

'  T!iat  doesn't  mean  we  do  nothing.  But  we 
must  use  Insecticides  under  controlled  con- 
ditions and  choose  them  for  their  qualities 
and  'he  needed  degree  of  persistency." 

Pesticide  played  a  part — albeit  still  a  small 
one — In  a  federal  health  ofBclal's  recent 
warning  that  "we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
take  the  purity  and  safety  of  public  drinking 
water  .supplies  for  granted," 

Charles  C.  Johnson  Jr..  administrator  of 
the  government's  environmental  health  serv- 
ice, made  the  statement  In  reporting  early 
results  of  a  survey  of  community  water  sup- 
ply .systems  sen-lng  some  20  million  resi- 
dents In  nine  areas  across  the  nation. 

Preliminary  results  Indicate  that  one  wa'ter 
system  in  11   contains  some  contamination 


and  about  6  percent  of  the  people  served 
get  drinking  water  that  falls  short  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  standards.  Projected  na- 
tionally, Johnson  said,  this  would  Indicate 
that  perhaps  8  million  of  the  150  million 
Americans  served  by  community  distribu- 
tion systems  may  be  drinking  water  of  po- 
tentially unsafe  bacterial  content. 

"While  none  of  the  samples  exceeded  rec- 
ommended permissible  limits,"  he  said,  "the 
high  frequency  of  occurrence  and  our  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  long-term  effects  of  this 
class  of  compounds  dictate  the  need  for  In- 
creased surveillance  and  research,  as  well  as 
for  Increased  recognition  of  the  potential 
of  this  problem  by  state  and  local  health  de- 
partments." 

tendency  to  relax  gets  BLAME 

Individual  wells  and  cisterns — from  which 
some  50  million  Americans  get  their  water — 
also  showed  the  presence  of  pesticides.  This, 
Johnson  said,  "verified  what  many  have  long 
suspected:  That  pesticides  are  finding  their 
way  Into  ground  water." 

James  McDermott,  director  of  the  federal 
bureau  of  water  hygiene,  speculates  that 
communities  have  allowed  their  drinking 
water  supplies  to  backslide. 

And  he  says  It's  a  drift  that  cannot  long 
continue: 

"Chances  for  accidental  spills  Into  water 
supplies  have  Increased,  towns  are  growing 
much  closer  together — so  one  man's  Intake 
Is  getting  closer  to  the  other's  discharge. 

"Within  50  years  water  is  going  to  be  so 
scarce  In  some  sections  of  the  country,  and 
the  cost  of  treating  It  will  have  risen  so  high, 
that  direct  reuse  of  water  will  make  sense." 

By  then,  McDermott  suggests,  technology, 
operation  and  surveillance  of  community 
water  systems  must  be  vastly  Improved:  "If 
we're  not  able  to  maintain  forward  motion 
In  these  areas,"  he  warned,  "we  shall  not  be 
able  to  maintain  this  affluent  society — where 
people  take  water  for  granted." 


[Prom  the  MinnepoUs  Tribune,  Dec.  5,  1969] 
Our    World — Fit    for    Life?:     Attack    on 

Crowded,    Noist,    Polluted    U.S.    Air    Is 

Slow 

(By  Richard  Kleeman) 

Washington,  DC. — The  businessmen  had 
oome  to  talk  about  pollution,  but  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Jolted  them  Into  thinking 
about  the  air  as  well. 

"How  many  of  you  know  that  the  Jets 
that  flew  you  here  dump  35  tons  of  solid 
wastes  In  Just  one  day  as  they  land  and  take 
off  at  Washington  airports?"  Walter  Hlckel 
asked. 

Had  he  chosen  to  add  more  Insult  -to  air- 
borne Injury,  Hlckel  could  also  have  reminded 
the  Industrial  leaders  that: 

The  airport  where  most  of  them  landed, 
Washington  National,  Is  one  of  five  In  the 
nation  already  operating  at  "saturation." 

Airplane  noise  In  the  Washington  area  Is 
so  bad  that,  especially  on  svmamer  evenings, 
plays  and  concerts  must  pause  or  be  drowned 
out  and  Uvlng-room  conversation  In  a  sizable 
segment  of  the  metropolitan  area  Is  jjerlod- 
Ically  obliterated  by  Jet  arrivals  and  de- 
partures. 

•What  Is  true  In  the  capital  Is  true  across 
the  nation:  our  air  Is  getting  dirtier,  noisier 
and  more  crowded  every  day.  But  this  triple 
problem  Is  also  under  continuing — though 
slow-mo'vlng — attack. 

Every  year  more  than  142  million  tons  of 
pollutants  axe  released  Into  the  air  over  the 
United  States.  That's  three-quarters  of  a 
ton  for  every  man,  woman  and  child.  It  adds 
up  'to  more  than  the  nation's  total  annual 
production  of  raw  steel. 

And,  despite  clean-air  laws  that  date  back 
to  1955,  experts  say  the  alr-cleanlng  problem 
remains  far  more  complex  than  depollutlon 
of  water — because  water  can  more  easily  be 
contained,  traced  and  tested. 


NEW   YORK  S  AIR  18  DIRTIEST  IN  tTNITED   STATES 

A  1967  study  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  found  that 
New  Tork.  N.Y.,  had  the  dirtiest  air  of  66 
major  metropolitan  areas.  The  Twin  Cities 
ranked  32nd,  or  Just  about  halfway  down  the 
list. 

"It  doesn't  look  like  you've  got  much  of  a 
problem  at  all,"  a  spokesman  for  the  govern- 
ment's National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration said  recently  after  checking  a 
report  on  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul  area  air 
quality. 

The  five  most  common  pwUutants  are:  car- 
bon monoxide,  which  comes  primarily  from 
automobile  exhaust  and  accounts  for  more 
than  half  the  nation's  air  contamination; 
sulfur  oxides,  largely  from  Industrial  and 
FKJwer  plants,  which  together  account  for 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  pollution;  hy- 
drocarbons and  nitrogen  oxide,  which  com- 
bine under  strong  sunlight  to  cause  "smog"; 
and  particles — liquid  or  solid — of  various 
kinds  and  sizes. 

Almost  all  air  pwllutlon  results  from  some 
kind  of  combustion,  or  burning — geisollne  in 
auto  engines;  coal,  oil  or  other  fuels  In  In- 
dustrial plants,  generators  and  heating 
plants;  or  Incineration  of  garbage  and  other 
refuse. 

Auto  exhaust  was  an  early,  but  elusive, 
target.  After  preliminary  efforts  by  a  few 
states  to  set  their  o-wn  exhaust-control 
standards — which  raised  the  specter  of  cars 
having  to  be  built  to  meet  different  regula- 
tions In  every  state — Congress  In  1965  gave 
the  Department  of  Health.  Eklucatlon  and 
Welfare  control  over  exhaust  emissions  from 
all  new  cars. 

But  even  though  1970-model  cars  mtut 
carry  effective  antipollution  devices,  the 
problem  remains — because  of  the  100  million 
older  cars  remaining  In  use  and  because  most 
states  don't  require  annual  Inspections  to 
make  sure  the  devices  keep  working, 

wanted:  suBSTmrrE  attto  engine 

Many  exp>erts.  Indeed,  believe  the  only 
answer  Is  elimination  of  the  Internal-com- 
bustion engine.  And  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion recently  announced  plans  to  spur  re- 
search on  low-pwllutlon  steam  and  electric 
engines  as  possible  substitutes — although 
recent  repjorts  question  the  practicality  of 
steam  for  automotive  power. 

Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge,  Mr.  Nixon's  science  ad- 
viser and  a  man  who  both  lived  in  and  an- 
alyzed Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  smog  for  22  years, 
told  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  that  the  gov- 
ernment "will  find  ways  of  greatly  Increasing 
Its  research  funds  In  this  area," 

Although  most  federal  research  spending  is 
being  cut,  this  effort  "Is  going  to  take  prior- 
ity," DuBrldge  said,  with  a  boost  from  $2 
billion  to  $10  or  $15  million  per  year  planned 
to  fund  "very  significant  and  promlslng^ 
projects."  \. 

Rep.  Joseph  Karth,  D-Mlnn.,  has  urged  the  ^ 
government  to  use  Its  leverage  In  another 
way — by  buying  low-emission  vehicles  for 
federal  agencies.  The  government's  purchas- 
ing agency,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, has  plans  to  test  a  mechanism  that 
would  allow  an  auto  to  s'wltch  at  will  from 
gasoline  to  compressed  natural  gas  as  fuel. 

The  auto  Industry's  record  Is  mixed.  The 
federal  government  brought — and  later 
dropped — a  conspiracy  suit  In  California 
against  automakers  who  allegedly  wlthbeld 
emission -control  devices.  Now  New  York  haa 
started  a  similar  suit. 

On  the  other  hand.  General  Motors  last 
May  exhibited  26  experimental  vehicles  that 
either  had  new  pollution-control  systems  or 
were  powered  by  turbine,  steam,  electric  or 
other  power  systems. 

If  progress  In  dealing  'with  auto  exhaust 
has  been  slow,  the  effort  to  choke  off  other 
forms  of  air  pollution  has  sometimes  seemed 
completely  stalled.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  asked  Congress  to  give  the  feder&l 
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government  full  control  of  such  polluters 
M  Industrial  and  power  planta — but  waa 
turned  down 

COMBtNKD  APPBOACH  TO   ZKCtOttM.  PIOBI^M 

Instead,  Congreaa  Adopted  a  scheme  devised 
by  Sen.  Edmund  Mualcie.  D- Maine,  (or  a  com- 
bined federai-state-local  approach  to  what  is 
recognized  aa  a  regional  problem  not  neatly 
conflned  by  political  boundaries 

This  plan — slow-working  and  thus  more  to 
industry's  liking — has  resulted  In  designation 
of  57  "air  quaUty  control  regions.  "  including 
one  for  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  and  others  for 
Fargo.  M  D  -Moorhead,  Minn  .  and  31oux  Palls. 
SD 

The  regions  were  set  up  so  aa  to  Involve 
all  the  states,  for  each  region,  states  will 
propose  five-year  air-quality  improvement 
plans — subject  to  federal  approval  and  con- 
sistent with  federally-set  guidelines. 

Even  this  more  gradual  approach  has  met 
resistance  the  American  Mining  C'ingress. 
for  example,  has  demanded  withdrawal  of 
the  federal  guidelines,  arguing  that  they  In- 
terfere with  states'  righrs  and  tend  towaird 
Imposing  a  national  alr-quallty  standard. 

The  Job  ahead  is  a  big  one  Etobert  Pinch. 
secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
says  combined  federai-state-local  govern- 
menfr  spetMUog  for  cleaning  the  air  should 
reacb-  *464-  .million  annually  within  Ave 
years — nearly  four  times  the  present  level  - 
and  he  says  that  Industry  shoiild  by  then 
b«  chipping  In  some  »750  to  »950  million 

Noise  Is  a  relatively  recent  addition  to  the 
recognized  list  of  air  (XJllutanta.  The  flrst 
federal  control  law  was  passed  in  1968.  It  waa 
not  until  last  month  that  the  government, 
acting  under  that  law.  issued  lu  first  regu- 
lations to  Umlt  the  amount  of  noise  new 
commercial  jet  airliners  can  make  And  nolsa 
regxilation  applying  to  existing  Jets  and  thoee 
In  the  development  pipeline  wont  be  along 
until  later. 

Airplanes  aren't  the  only  noise  problem. 
Pormer  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Odall  com- 
bines the  expert's  view  with  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  when  he  says  that  "the  noise 
level  In  this  country  has  been  doubling  every 
10  years.  '  then  adds  "New  York  Just  drives 
me  crazy  '' 

arjSBS.  SIRENS.  HORNS  KtiD  JACKHAMMZRS 

And  while  considerable  work  la  being  done 
to  cut  Jet  noise  and  study  the  threat  of  sonic- 
boom  damage,  little  has  been  done  to  silence 
the  buses,  sirens,  auto  horns.  Jackhammera 
and  other  nolsemakers  on  earth. 

A  citizens  advisory  conunlttee  on  environ- 
mental quality  reported  recently  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  "all  these  and  scores  of  other 
noise  sources  can  be  silenced  with  present 
technology — what  we  do  not  have  Is  a  means 
of  enforcing  them." 

The  problem  of  pollution  by  crowding — 
air  traffic  congestion — Is  being  attacked  on 
several  fronts.  New  aJr  traffic  control  regula- 
tions have  been  proposed  for  major  airports 
by  the  Pederal  Aviation  Administration;  Mr. 
Nixon  has  asked  funds  for  4.400  more  air 
traffic  controllers,  and  a  10-year.  multlblUlon- 
doUar  airport  development  program — which 
the  administration  want*  financed  by  higher 
taxes  on  air  passengers  and  freight — is  before 
Congress. 

Por  some  conservationists,  however,  all  this 
is  offset  by  the  prospect  of  the  SST — the  300- 
passenger.  l.SOO-mlles-per-hour  supersonic 
transport  Jetliner  for  which  Mr.  Nixon 
recently  requested  a  federal  anancing  go- 
ahead.  The  SST.  according  to  some  critics. 
poses  a  sort  of  triple- threat  to  the  air  around 
us. 

A  presidential  study  committee  warned— 
before  Mr.  Nixon  approved  the  SST — that  the 
aircraft's  sonic  booms  could  cause  "significant 
further  deterioration  In  the  environment  for 
people  on  the  ground  " 

Earlier,  an  official  of  the  Conservation 
Poundatlon    here   spelled    out   some   of    the 


reasons  why  many  people  worry  about  the 
SST 

Pew  of  US  resent  the  time  actually  spent 
in  the  air  on  the  present  modern  Jets 

"All  of  us  resent  the  delays  and  confusion 
Involved  In  our  Inefficient  airports  and  In 
travel  to  and  from  airports 

"All  of  us  resent  the  crowding  and  dis- 
comfort we  experience  in  airplanes  that  carry 
too  many  passengers  In  too  small  a  space. 

"But.  rather  than  spend  money  to  solve 
these  very  real  problems,  we  spend  It  to 
develop  an  unneeded.  envlninmenial  harm- 
ful, airborne  monstrosity  It  seems  to  be  a 
question  of  putting  technology  flrst  and 
forcing  people  to  ttt  Inui  it.  rather  than 
using  technolugy  to  beueUt  people  "' 

iProm  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Dec.  8.  1969] 
Oca  WoRXji — Prr   ma  Life''      "SoLro   Waste" 

ON    Moon    Rcn-EtTs    Earthly    Problem 
By   Richard    P    Kleeman  i 

Washington  D  C  When  his  1957  car  gave 
out  not  long  ago,  Richard  Vaughan  found 
It  neither  cheap  nor  easy  to  give  It  a  decent 
burial 

A  .'ihreddlng  plant  finally  agreed  to  pay 
him  »10  for  the  old  clunker— taut  the  neigh- 
b<irhood  Hlllng-stallon  operator  wanted  »20 
to  tow  It  there 

Muei  ot  as  might  have  taken  the  $10  beat- 
ing .ind  Just  grumbled  but  Vaughan  started 
thinking  Why  not  issue  n  certificate  with 
every  new  car  that  would  remain  with  the 
vehicle  .:ind  entitle  its  final  owner  to  recover 
»10  or  J20  from  a  scrap  dealer?  The  dealer 
in  turn  would  be  reimbursed  by  the  auto 
maker — who  thus  would  bear  some  of  the 
cost  of  the  waste  pollution  his  product  cre- 
ated 

Vaughan.  it  should  be  noted,  la  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Management  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Bducatlon  and 
Welfare  Thus  his  personal  dilemma  also  waa 
his  professional  concern 

But  the  incident  Illustrates  a  pollution 
problem  that  threatens  literally  to  engulf 
the  nation  unless  we  handle  it  better — and 
aoon. 

The  problem  of  •.solid  waste""— which  Is 
what  the  experts  call  anything  that  Isn't  air 
or  water  pollution— took  on  cosmic  dlmen- 
slona  when  the  ApKillo  11  and  12  astronauts 
left  costly  debris  on  the  moon.  But  it  has 
been  an  earthly  problem  of  mounting  pro- 
portions for  a  long  time,  aa  ever-preeent  aa 
the  discarded  can-opener  rings  that  seem  to 
have  become  America's  new  national  symbol. 

Every  day.  US.  municipal  and  private  col- 
lection services  pick  up  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  five  pounds  of  trash  and  garbage 
for  each  American. 

And  because  we  are  using  more  no-return 
bottles,  more  cana  and  more  plaatlc  oon- 
talners  every  year,  our  Individual  wast*  out- 
put has  been  going  up  by  more  than  4  per- 
cent each  year  This  means  that  by  1980.  the 
collectors  "will  have  to  pick  up  eight  pounds 
of  discard  per  person  every  day. 

SOLID    WASTES    MtTST    HE    MOVO 

Even  that  Is  Just  what's  actually  collected. 
The  experts  figure  that  now  anatheor  10 
pounds  jjer  person  Is  Jettisoned  dally  outelde 
of  collection  channels  by  homes  and  busl- 
nesaee  And  even  these  figures  don"t  Include 
the  bUUotis  of  tons  of  farming  and  mining 
wastes    that    pile    up   every    year. 

Solid  waste  differs  fnjm  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, which  move  on  their  own.  often  across 
poatical  boundaries  Unless  solid  waste  Is 
picked  up  and  carried  away.  It  Just  piles  up 
wher»  !t  was  dumped,  creating  ugUneee,  pol- 
lution and  injury. 

For  the  most  part,  eveji  If  we  do  pick  It  up, 
what  we  do  with  It  lsn"t  very  different  from 
what  we  did  half  a  century  ago;  Though  a 
number  of  major  cities  are  experimenting 
with  hauling  garbage  to  remote  dumping 
ground*  by  train,  for  example,  that  "meirely 


substitutes  an  engine  for  the  mule  that  used 
to  haul  the  trash  wagon."  as  one  Ne>w  York 
City  sanitation  official  puts  It. 

Though  the  smoky,  smelly  open  city  dump 
has  long  been  recognized  as  both  an  eyesore 
and  a  health  hazard,  more  than  90  percent 
of  this  nation "s  solid  wastes  are  disposed  of 
on  land  A  recent  survey  of  6.000  such  >;u^ 
foimd  that  only  one  In  16  qualified  as  a 
sanitary  landflli— a  scientifically  run  .rea 
where  refuse  Is  spread,  compacted  and  covered 
dally  with  earth,  without  burning  or  oUier- 
wise  polluting  air  or  water. 

SOME    LANDTOLLS    PUT  TO    GOOD    USB 

Space  for  such  sanitary  landfills  is  limited, 
but  where  they  have  been  used,  as  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif  .  for  Instance,  they  have  been 
turned  into  conununity  assets — parks,  botan- 
ical gardens,  even  golf  course* — when  iiiied 
and  covered  over 

And  for  refuse  that  must  be  burned,  there 
are  now  high-pressure,  cleaner-burning  in- 
cinerators— even  one  experimental  model 
that  would  produce  usable  heat  and  power 
as  byproducts  But  the  same  survey  found 
three- fourtlxs  of  the  nation's  public  and 
private  incinerators  lacking  adequate  air  poi- 
lutlon  control  devices 

Past  history  of  our  concern  for  the  solid 
waste  problem  is  summed  up  by  a  recent 
National  Academy  of  Engineering  reptort  with 
these  words  "Mlrumum  attention,  minimum 
funding  and  minimum  application  of  tech- 
nology "" 

In  1965.  after  long  disregarding  the  prob- 
lem. Congress  passed  a  law  to  provide  $92  5 
million  over  four  years,  to  pay  for  researcl.  on 
new  Ideas  In  solid  waste  management,  with 
payments  to  state  and  local  agencies  -hat 
tested  them.  With  this  encourageanent.  the 
number  of  state  solid-waste  agencies  has 
risen  from  a  handful  to  42. 

This  year  a  bipartisan  group  of  senators. 
led  by  Edmund  Muakle  of  Maine.  Introduced 
a  broader  bill  to  provide  $733  million  ir;  the 
next  hve  years,  mostly  for  grants  to  ..e.p 
build  regional  or  local  disposal  planu  This 
""Resource  Recovery  .\ct  of  1909"'  also  would 
set  up  a  national  materials  policy  commis- 
sion to  develop  better  methods  of  solid  wns^'e 
planning  and  handling 

The  picture  is  not  all  bleak.  The  National 
Academy  of  Elnglneerlng  report  found  that 
sufficient  technological  know-how  exists  to 
permit  progress  toward  solving  "many  "  c-^t- 
rent  waste  problems — not  through  any  sin- 
gle, dramatic  breakthrough  but  on  a  .^tep- 
by-step  basis  that  would  deaJ  "with  one  prob- 
lem  at  a  time  . 

And  V'aughan's  agency  figures  that  increas- 
ing present  total  annual  spending  of  $4  5  bil- 
lion a  year  by  less  than  $1  billion  could  raise 
the  nation's  solid  waste  collection  and  dis- 
posal services  to  satisfactory  levels. 

NEW     APPROACHES    TO     BIO    PROSLEM 

Those  figures  assume  that  we  would  do 
things  about  as  they're  being  done  now — but 
engineers,  scientists  and  politicians  ure  be- 
ginning also  to  look  at  new  approaches  to  the 
problem.  Among  them; 

Improved  equipment:  An  "ideal  Incin- 
erator' Is  being  develoi>ed  under  a  federal 
research  contract  In  California,  while  saier. 
quieter  and  cleaner  garbage-collection  trucks 
are  being  produced  for  what  Is  not  only  an 
unpleasant  Job  but  one  of  the  nation's  most 
dangerous  occupations. 

Improved  disposal;  Besides  experiments 
with  garbage — hauling  trains,  cities  are  using 
or  considering  u.se  of  remote,  unwanted  areas 
for  dumping — deserts,  abandoned  coal  mines 
and  land  In  need  of  reclamation.  One  device 
being  tested  would  suck  garbage  from  cities 
to  disposal  sites  through  underground  pneu- 
matic tubes. 

Reuse:  The  recent  Interior  Department 
announcement  that  government  scientists 
have  extracted  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  from  a 
ton  of  pressurized  garbage  Is  the  latest  of 
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many  attempts  to  reclaim  and  reuse  what 
normally  Is  discarded  aa  waste.  The  idea  of 
reusing  scrap  materials,  familiar  to  anyone 
who  saved  paper  or  tinfoil  or  cans  during  the 
fh  rtages  of  World  War  II.  is  being  revived. 

A  can  manufacturer  has  declared  a  bounty 
of  a  half-cent  apiece  for  aluminum  cans  In 
certain  areas  of  the  country,  and  dlstrlbut- 
lii'  35.000  magnets  to  Boys  Scout  troops  to 
he]p  them  Identify  nonmagnetic  aluminum. 
We've  got  lots  of  thing  around  here  made 
with  garbage."  says  Vaughan.  On  his  desk 
ure  several  glass  vials— one  with  a  ground- 
garbage  compound  that  can  be  used  to  purify 
water,  another  with  a  mixture  usable  In  road 
bjlldlng  and  a  third  containing  a  slow-re- 
lease   fertilizer — expensive    but    effective. 

JUNK     METALS.    PAPER    PROVE    VALTJABLE 

•Reclaiming  materials  from  solid  wastes 
is  <tUl  a  financially  mstfglnal  operation,"  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
incnial  Quality  reported  to  the  President  re- 
cently, "but  there  Is  considerable  value  In  the 
reclaimed  residue  of  our  Junk. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  that 
If  nil  solid  waste  were  properly  incinerated. 
It  would  yield  salvageable  metals  worth  more 
ti-.an  $1  billion  each  year.  A  ton  of  recycled 
waste  paper  can  provide  an  amount  of  wood 
ptilp  equivalent  to  17  pulped  trees." 

There  Is  talk — and  research — about  "self- 
aestructlble"  containers  that  dissolve  or  dis- 
integrate after  use.  but  so  far  few  have  been 
mirketed. 

Secretary  Robert  Pinch  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  recently 
proposed  making  manufacturers  whose  prod- 
ucts constitute  potential  waste  share  in  the 
cost  of  disposing  of  them. 

This  has  set  oft  talk  of  a  "pollution  tax" 
which  the  federal  government  might  Impose 
on  manufacturers,  with  revenues  to  be  shared 
with  states  and  cities  that  confront  actual 
disposal  problems. 

In  two  sections  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  Pord 
Foundation  is  financing  experiments  that 
combine  new  technical  disposal  and  collec- 
tion devices  "with  advice  on  how  to  use  them 
from  social  scientists,  design  experts  and 
bUick  community  leaders. 

We  want  to  find  out  what  lies  at  "the 
heart  of  the  problem,"  a  project  spokesman 
said  "Is  It  people  or  technology,  or  both? 
Tl-.e  only  way  we  can  find  out  Is  to  get  the 
technology  there  and  then  get  the  people 
directly  involved  In  It." 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Dec.  9 

Otm  WORLD — Prr  fob  Lut?  Pollution: 
Worry,  but  Little  Funds 
(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washington,  D.C. — How  much  do  we  care 
about  halting  pollution  and  cleaning  up  the 
world  we  live  In?  Answer:  Qul-te  a  bit. 

How  much  are  we  ■willing  to  pay  for  It? 
Answer;   Not  much. 

Tliese  contradictory  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  two  recent  public-opinion  sur- 
\evs — one  national,  the  other  taken  in 
Minnesota. 

The  contradiction  points  up  a  Uttle-dls- 
russed  but  critical  part  of  the  struggle  to 
preserve  our  environment — the  fact  that  It's 
Koing  to  cost  money,  and  most  people  "would 
like  to  have  someone  else  pay  for  It. 

In  the  long  run,  of  course,  "the  cost  In- 
evitably will  be  borne  by  Individual  citizens — 
whether  the  money  is  spent  by  governments, 
which  win  get  It  back  In  tax  collections  or 
fees,  or  by  industry,  which  will  seek  reim- 
bursement by  p>asslng  the  cost  along  to  Its 
customers. 
A  nationwide  survey  taken  by  a  major  poll 


outlays,  not  by  increasing  taxes  or  costs  to 
consumers. 

More  than  half  of  those  questioned  favored 
diverting  some  federal  spending  from  na- 
tional defense,  and  nearly  half  would  also 
spend  less  on  space  and  such  international 
programs  as  foreign  aid. 

FEW     willing     to     PAY 

But  when  it  came  to  specifics,  two-thirds 
of  those  interviewed  said  they  would  not  be 
willing  to  have  their  family  expenses  boosted 
by  $200  a  year — in  taxes  and  higher  product 
prices — to  reduce  pollution.  Even  an  annual 
expense  rise  of  $20  a  year  won  approval  of 
only  55  percent. 

Another  question  asked.  How  much  would 
you  be  willing  to  have  added  to  your  electric 
bill  to  help  the  power  company  eliminate  air 
and  water  pollution  from  its  plants?  Only 
one  out  of  five  was  willing  to  pay  an  extra 
$2  a  month;  only  two  out  of  five  would  pay 
an  extra  $1  and  only  three  out  of  five  would 
be  willing  to  pay  as  little  as  $25  cents  a 
month. 

(One  Intriguing  sidelight  of  the  poll  was 
the  fact  that  residents  of  the  Midwest  seemed 
more  vrilllng  than  those  who  lived  elsewhere 
to  pay  for  antipollution  efforts.  Where  only 
55  percent  of  the  national  sample,  for  ex- 
ample, was  willing  to  pay  $20  a  year  more 
for  clean-up  programs,  the  figure  was  65 
percent  for  Mldwesterners. ) 

The  Minnesota  survey — conducted  by  a 
professional  polling  firm  for  one  of  the  state's 
politicians — asked  a  cross-section  of  voters 
to  identify  the  state's  major  problems. 

Statewide,  and  In  every  region  of  Minne- 
sota, high  taxes  were  rated  the  No.  1  problem, 
being  cited  by  31  per  cent  of  those  ques- 
tioned. But  in  most  areas,  the  problems  of 
pollution  and  conservation  ranked  second — 
though  generally  well  behind  taxes. 

There  was  special  evidence  of  environ- 
mental concern  in  Hennepin  County  subur- 
ban communities  and  in  St.  Paul,  with  30 
percent  and  24  percent,  respectively,  of  re- 
spondents In  those  areas  ranking  conserva- 
tion issues  second. 

In  Minneapolis,  17  percent  ranked  environ- 
mental problems  in  third  place,  well  behind 
welfare  and  social  problems  and,  of  course, 
high  taxes. 

INDUSTRY   EXPECTS  TO  BE  REPAID 

The  public  reluctance  to  dig  into  the  pock- 
etbook  suggested  by  the  Wildlife  Federation's 
national  survey  found  an  Industry  echo  dur- 
ing a  recent  water  pollution  conference  here. 

Several  Industrial  leaders  at  the  meeting 
made  clear  that  not  only  is  industry  unhappy 
with  Its  "polluter"  Image,  but  it  also  expects 
to  be  repaid  for  cleaning  up  the  pollution  It 
does  caiue. 

"Only  a  profitable  enterprise  can  afford  the 
cost  of  what  must  be  done,"  Brooks  McCor- 
mlck,  president  of  International  Harvester 
Co.,  told  the  conference.  He  added: 

"Bankrupt  businesses  don't  pollute 
streams.  But  they  dont  meet  payrolls  either." 

The  president  of  the  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  Edgar 
B.  Speer,  said  his  company  opposes  "water 
treatment  for  treatment's  sake."  He  ex- 
plained: 

"Unless  some  user  receives  value  as  the 
result  of  the  treatment  given  the  waste, 
the  money  spent  for  pollution  control  la  re- 
moved forever  from  productive  use." 

Speer  made  clear  that  he  does  not  expect 
Industry  to  absorb  antipollution  costs,  either. 
"It  should  be  realized,"  he  said,  "that  the 
Individual  citizen.  In  the  final  analysis,  foots 
all  of  the  treatment  bills — either  In  taxes 
or  in  the  price  of  goods  and  services." 

Another  industry  complaint  has  to  do  with 
federal  tax   policies.   A   spokesman   for   the 


some  progress  is  NOTED 

"Our  Industry  has  been  counting  on  that 
credit  to  ease  the  financial  burden  of  ac- 
quiring antipollution  facilities,"  said  Edwin 
A.  Locke  Jr.,  president  of  the  American  Paper 
Institute. 

"If  the  credit  is  now  removed,  it  -will  be 
much  harder  to  make  the  huge  outlays  re- 
quired." 

Despite  all  these  indications  of  citizen  and 
industry  reluctance  to  cough  up  money  for 
a  pollution  clean-up.  there  was  evidence  to 
the  contrary  in  some  of  last  month's  elec- 
tions. 

Maine  voters  approved  a  $50-mllllon  bond 
issue  for  sewage  treatment  plants — though 
they  turned  down  less  than  half  as  much 
for  roadbulldlng. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  $271-mllllon  bond  Issue 
to  fight  water  pollution  passed  easily.  New 
York  voters  approved  a  sweeping  amendment, 
called  a  "conservation  bill  of  rights."  calling 
on  the  state  Legislature  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  environmental  protection. 

At  the  local  level,  several  mayoral  elec- 
tions apparently  were  Influenced  by  pollu- 
tion Issues.  A  California  district  turned  down 
a  coal-burning  power  plant — despite  its  tax- 
paying  potential — because  it  threatened  to 
dirty  the  air,  and  citizens  of  a  Seattle,  Wash., 
suburb  voted  to  preserve  a  park  rather  than 
bulldoze  It  into  a  golf  course. 


ing  firm  for  the  National  WUdlife  Federation  paper  Industry— acknowledged  to  be  a  major 

found  that  almost  all  of  the  nearly  1,500  per-  source  of  pollution— professes  "deep  concern 
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only  if  the  money  is  rsised  by  cutUng  other  pending  In  the  Senate  would  do  this. 


(Prom    the    Minneapolis    Tribune,   Dec.    10, 

1969] 
OvTR  World — Fit  for  Life?:  Pollution  Fight 
Needs    Money,    Leaders,    Education    and 
Ideas 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 
Washington,  D.C. — Garbage  trucks  clatter 
as  they   haul   our  refuse  to  smoky,   smelly 
dumpw. 

Noisy  factories  pwUute  both  air  and  water. 
Huge  Jets  whine  overhead,  spewing  smoke 
into  the  air  as  they  fly  in  and  out  of  over- 
crowded   airports   whose    Inadequate   access 
roads  are  clogged  with  traffic. 

The  automobile  fouls  the  atmosphere  In 
Its  lifetime,  demands  land-gobbling  high- 
ways and  ends  up  in  an  ugly  Junkheap. 

These  problems  of  environment,  all  differ- 
ent, all  complex,  all  add  up  to  one  big  mess. 
As  one  industrialist  told  a  water-pollution 
meeting  here:  "Pollution  is  Indivisible,  and 
It  should  be  attacked  as  one  big  problem." 
But  can  this  work?  Other  experts  warn 
against  trying  to  do  too  much  on  an  over-all 
basis.  Aa  a  recent  study  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society  said,  "It  is  vital  to  recog- 
nize that  the  environmental  system  Is  made 
up  of  a  bewildering  number  of  sub-systems 
that  often  are  only  distantly  Interdependent. 
Environmental  problems  are  rarely  amenable 
to  sweeping  solutions." 

What,  then,  of  the  future?  Many  are  quick 
to  forecast  impending  disaster  for  a  human 
race  overwhelmed  by  its  own  technology — 
but  that  view  is  not  unanimous. 

"We  have  to  start  by  recognizing  that  by 
the  nature  of  civilization  and  of  people,  we 
cant  avoid  some  impingement  on  the  en- 
vironment," says  Dr.  Lee  DuBrtdge,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  science  adviser.  "A  perfect  en- 
vironment can  only  be  obtained  at  Infinite 
cost — such  as  everybody  dying." 

A  former  Minnesota  conservation  official 
who  now  helps  run  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Health  Agency  is  not  willing  to  give 
up  hope. 

SEES    HOPE    IN    BtAN's    ADAPTABIUTY 

"I'm  not  either  with  the  gloom-and-doom 
jjeople  who  say  we've  haul  It,  or  with  those 
who  say  we've  never  had  it  so  good,"  says 
Dr.  James  Lee.  "Man  has  been  able  to  adapt 
to  past  en'vlroninental  and  biological  Insults, 
and  he  gives  every  indication  of  being  able 
to  continue  this  adaptability. 

"So,  while  I  don't  hold  with  the  Idea  that 
man  Is  going  to  succumb  to  the  inroads  on 
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hla  environment  In  the  near  future.  I  also 
don't  minimize  the  fact  that,  left  uncon- 
trolled, many  of  these  environmental  insults 
some  day  may  reeult  in  his  termination 

■We'll   Just   have   to  await  the   verdict  of 
Ume." 

It  la,  of  course,  not  Just  a  matter  of  wait- 
ing There  are  signs  that  we  recognize  the 
•'Insults"  and  are  doing  something  about 
them — wU.h  ?Ur  and  water  fxiilutinn  control 
programs,  the  forthcoming  near-ban  on 
DDT.  new  government  steps  t<)  prevent  fu- 
ture oil  spills.  Jet  aircraft  nui.se  and  dut«j 
exhaust  fumes,  and  the  slow  spread  both 
hero  and  abroad  of  birth  control  programs 
What  more  is  needed?  In  addition  to  the 
already-lmpreselve  evidence  of  public  con- 
cern— a  necessity  by  everyone's  asseeoment — 
It  seems  to  boll  down  to  four  main  In- 
gredients more  money,  education,  stronger 
leadership  and  new  ways  of  thlnltlng  about 
the  problems. 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  told  a 
recent  congressional  conference  on  environ- 
ment that  It  will  take  up  to  $150  billion  in 
spending  by  all  levels  of  government,  pltw 
another  1150  blUion  fmm  private  industry. 
to  clean  up  pollution  in  the  ne.xt  15  t-o  30 
years. 

GAB4S  nK>M  EXPCNorrtniEs  suggested 
By  ctJntrost:  the  same  conference  was  told 
that  current  federal  spending  on  all  "natural 
resource"  programs  vmounts  to  only  S3  7 
billion,  or  1  8  percent  of  this  year  s  federal 
budget — the  lowest  percen'.age  In  a  decade 
of  steady  decline. 

What  can  we  g;un  by  sjjendlng  more  money 
on  the  environmenf 

The  chemical  society  repwrt  begins  by  an- 
swering "better  health."  then  adds  "Money 
spent  to  m.inage  the  environment  buys 
cleaner  laundry  in  the  back  yard,  longer  life 
for  the  paint  on  houses,  less  corrosion  and 
breakdown  of  electrical  and  other  equipment. 
"It  buys  cleener  lakes  and  rivers  for  rec- 
reation It  buys  relief  from  annoyance  a 
speck  of  ash  in  ones  eye.  unpleasant  odors, 
yellowed  foliage  In  the  springtime. 

'It  buys  nature  as  it  ought  to  be,  although 
It  must  be  recognized  that  a  modern.  Indus- 
trial society  and  a  pristine  environment  can- 
not coexist." 

""Nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  our 
educational  system  Is  required.""  said  Russell 
Tram,  president  cf  'he  ConservaMon  Foun- 
dation, before  he  became  undersecretary  of 
the  Interior  m  the  Nixon  administration 

The  student  must  learn  to  see  himself. 
Train  said,  as  "part  of  an  interdependent. 
Inter-relatlng  world — not  simply  as  its  ma- 
nipulator "• 

Echoing  tHls  recently,  a  presidential  ad- 
visory committee  on  environmental  quality 
said.  "Our  formal  education  system  has  done 
little  to  produce  an  Informed  citizenry,  sen- 
sitive to  environmental  problems  and  pre- 
pared and  motivated  to  work  toward  their 
solution  "' 

And  a  White  House  staff  report  urged  S2u 
million  m  federal  spending  to  support  for- 
mation of  schools  of  human  environment  at 
U  3    universities. 

Already  convinced  that  college-age  young 
people  consider  the  environment  as  "rele- 
vant" an  l.s.sue  as  Vietnam  •ir  race  relations. 
Sen  Nelson  has  been  organizing  a  nation- 
wide "teach-m  '  on  the  subject 

.\3  planned  by  a  mushrooming  organiza- 
tion led  by  Nelson  and  Rep.  Paul  N  Mc- 
Closkey  Jr.  a  California  Republican,  -he 
teach-in  calls  for  setting  aside  one  day- 
next  .\prll  22 — on  campuses  across  'he  na- 
tion to  hear  speakers,  hold  discussions  and 
stage  rallies  on  environmental  problems  of 
particular  local  concern. 

LSAOERSHIP    ST    PRCSIDENT    NEEDED 

If  national  policies  on  the  environment  are 
to  be  strengthened  and  continuously  moni- 
tored, presidential  leadership  will  be  needed. 


Last  spring.  President  Nixon  set  up  an 
eight-member,  cabinet-level  Environmental 
Quality  Council,"'  with  DuBrldge  as  its  exec- 
utive secretary. 

But  to  some  critics,  the  cabinet  group — 
which  has  met  Just  three  times  since  it  was 
formed — is  not  enough  Nelsun  calls  It  "a 
poor  second  cousin"  because  Cabinet  mem- 
bers' prime  Interests  lie  elsewhere  Rep  Jo- 
seph Kar'h  of  Minae.sota  says  the  council 
has  a  bullt-ln  conflict  of  interest  " 
Though  DuBrldge  dlsagree.s,  congressional 
critics  want  a  presidential  board  of  i-nviron- 
mental  advisers,  assisted  by  an  independent 
utnce  of  en-.-iroiunental  quality  After  a  lot 
of  pulling  and  hauling.  Congress  seems  atKiut 
tu  approve  such  an  arrangement 

.Many  see  a  need — beyond  these  other 
steps — for  a  basic  change  In  national  phi- 
losophy. 

"What  needs  to  be  developed  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  is  a  habit  uf  thinking  ecologi- 
cally— i}t  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
balance  nt  nature,  says  Adm  Hyman  Rlck- 
over  the  iconoclastic  Navy  expert  on  nu- 
clear propulsion 

It  troubles  me.  "  he  adds,  'that  we  have 
always  acted  as  if  technology  were  an  irre- 
pressible force  of  natvire  to  which  we  must 
meekly  submit  if  we  reflected,  we  might 
discover  that  not  everytlilng  hailed  .is  prog- 
ress contributes  to  hupplness,  that  the 
new  is  not  always  better,  nor  the  old  always 
outdated." 

dtewart  Udall.  for  eight  years  secretary 
of  the  interior,  .sees  a  need  tu  harne.ss  tech- 
nology In  a  recent  Interview,  he  noted  that 
conservationists  have  ulwavs  been  at  war 
with  technology,     and  called   ffir  a  change 

The  question  we  now  need  to  ask  Is 
whether  we  can  make  technology  .solve  prob- 
lems—  and  u.se  it  creatively,  so  that  major 
public  proposals,  instead  of  diminishing  the 
environment,  will  enhance  it 

"Industry  must  .st)lve  environmental  prob- 
lems Instead  ot  doing  'huigs  the  cheapest 
way — because  we  have  the  capacity  to  do 
anything  we  want  to  do  "" 

To  one  expert  addre.sslng  the  congres- 
sional conference  on  environment,  engineer- 
conservationist  .\arnn  Teller,  the  kev  lies  in 
"looping  the  system  "—learning  to  reuse 
scarce  resources  "This  must  be  legally  im- 
posed by  a  new  value  system.  "  he  said 

For  example  he  sugge.sts  that  an  auto — 
which  wastes  over  300  gallons  of  gasoline 
over  Its  lifetime -be  taxed  for  this  when  first 
sold  Teller  predicts  this  would  lead  .lUto- 
mi\kers  f-o  develop  more  efficient  engines — 
which  could  eventually  save  the  nation  nine 
billion  gallons  of  giisoUne  now  wasted  each 
year 

Nelson  offers  an  even  more  drastic  prob- 
lem "If  we  had  any  sense,  wed  establish 
a  national  land  vise  policy  — and  tell  people 
what  they  could  do  with  their  land  "" 

Some  proposals  would  go  even  beyc-nd 
this — such  as  that  of  the  California  re- 
searcher that  all  technological  research  and 
innovation— except  that  aimed  directly  at 
reducing  present  dangers  tn  the  general  wel- 
fare— be  halted  for  two  years  so  man  rould 
perfect"  existing  technology  before  pur- 
suing more 

Adm  Ricknver.  reviewing  more  than  a 
century  of  science-based  technological  de- 
velopment, asks  gloomily 

"What  use  have  we  made  of  it'  We  have 
multiplied  inordinately,  wasted  Irreplaceable 
fuels  and  minerals  and  perpetrated  incalcu- 
lable and  irreversible  ecological  harm. 

"I  have  thovight  much  about  this,"'  the  out- 
spoken Navy  officer  adds,  "and  I  can  find 
no  evidence  that  man  contributes  anything 
to  the  balance  of  nature-anythlng  at  all.'" 

A  final,  simple — yet  perhaps  futile — warn- 
ing comes  from  conservationist  Raymond 
Dasmann  "There  is  one  basic  rule  we  can- 
not really  afford  to  ignore: 

"  Do  not  destroy  what  you  cannot  re- 
create."  " 


THE   RISK   OF   RECESSION 


Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  President,  the  cover 
article  of  Time  magazine  this  week  Is  en- 
titled "The  Rising  Risk  of  Recession,"' 
Featured  on  the  cover  and  in  the  story 
in  the  business  section  Is  Milton  Pntxl- 
man,  economics  professor  at  the  Unlvcr- 
.sity  of  Chicauo  The  article  points  out 
that  even  Professor  Friedman,  who  it  is 
said,  "'believes  ;n  a  monetarist  view  if 
economics  "  and  feels  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  controlling  movement  of  the 
economy  is  the  seven-man  Federal  Re- 
sen,"e  Board."  thinks  that  the  present 
tisiu  money  t>ollcy  of  this  administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Resene  Board  must 
be  loosened. 

The  article  also  states  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Sher- 
man Maisel.  and  George  W.  Mitchell, 
both  economists  agree. 

Mr,  President,  the  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration have  not  done  the  job  of 
restoring  health  to  this  economy,  and 
as  the  Time  article  fK)ints  out: 

The  .American  ;;)eople  .ire  angered  .ind 
frustrated  by  intlatlon  ,uid  the  polls  show 
that  .in  overwhelming  majority  criticize 
Nixon's  handling  of  the  persistent  problem 

In  a  spfCial  bo.x  on  page  69  of  the  same 
December  19,  1969,  issue  of  Time  u  a 
dramatic  .set  of  illustrations  of  what 
rlsmi,'  intlatlon  has  done  to  the  averai-'e 
American  during  this  administration. 

Pointing  out  that  inflation  is  no  laueh- 
ing  matter,  this  bo.\  begins  in  a  whimsical 
way  by  .saying  that  some  old  phrases  ha\e 
to  be  up-dated  no"w,  such  as  "two  birds 
in  the  hand  are  worth  three  in  the  bush  ' 

I  ask  unanimjus  consent  that  the  anl- 
cle.  entitled  "The  Consumer:  Behind  the 
Nine  Ball."  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The   CoNst'MER     Behind   the   Nine    B.*ll 

Inflation  is  no  laughing  matter,  but  the 
prices  of  so  many  products  have  risen  In  1969 
that  some  Pittsburgh  newspapermen  have 
concocted  a  new  game  based  on  Inflationary 
psycholcrgy  .'Xccordlng  to  them.  It  now  takes 
three  to  tango,  fours  a  crowd,  and  that  fa- 
vorite song  of  a  few  years  back  has  become 
Four  Coins  in  a  Fountain.  Similarly,  the 
number  14  is  bad  luck,  and  so  Is  four  on  a 
match  A  stitch  In  time  saves  ten.  cats  ha-.e 
ten  lives,  two  birds  In  the  hand  are  worth 
three  In  the  bush,  a  bluffer  Is  a  flveflusher, 
and  that  soft  drink  should  really  be  called 
Elght-Up.  Life,  these  days,  begins  at  41, 
girls  are  Sweet  17  and  never  been  kissed, 
and  Inescapably,  the  American  consumer  is 
ijehind  the  nine  ball. 

The  pastime  Is  a  wry  reaction  to  a  far 
more  serious  numbers  game.  As  fast  .as  In- 
comes rose,  the  price  of  necessities  seemed 
to  rise  even  more  steeply  In  1969.  and  few 
wage-earners  felt  that  they  were  better  otl 
than  when  the  year  began.  An  inflation  sam- 
pler: 

Pood.  TTie  Department  of  Labor  food-price 
index  Jumped  5'-r  from  January  to  October, 
In  Pittsburgh,  the  price  of  eggs  almost  dou- 
bled overnight  from  43c  to  83f  per  dozen.  The 
price  of  pork  chops  In  Boston  Increased  from 
99<;  to  tl  39,  One  shopper  In  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio.  Mrs,  Richard  Davis,  protested:  "This 
can  of  soup  had  four  prices  on  It  when  I 
bought  it,"  The  final  price  was  ll(  more  than 
the  first.  The  nickel  Hershey  bar  vanished, 
and  practically  nobody  could  find  a  10<  cup 
of  coffee. 
Housing:    The    average    coet   of    a   borne 
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reached  $25,900  compared  with  $24,200  a  year 
ago.  In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  the  price 
of  a  home  climbed  12%  in  twelve  months. 
One  survey  of  the  Bay  area  disclosed  that 
there  was  enough  low-cost  housing  to  provide 
shelter  for  all  the  area's  poor — but  the  com- 
paratively well-off  occupants  refused  to  mo"ve 
out.  Taxes  took  an  ever  deeper  bite.  In  San 
Francisco,  for  example,  property  taxes 
Jumped  from  $102.30  per  $1,000  valuation  to 
»122i)0. 

Manufactured  goods:  Appliances  cost  more 
across  the  U.S.  The  price  of  a  new  car  rose 
by  an  average  $107.  Clothes  were  more  ex- 
pensive almost  everywhere,  and  rose  an  aver- 
age 10''t  In  Boston.  Men's  neckties  commonly 
went  up  by  50c  or  $1 — or  more. 

Medical  care  and  pharmaceuticals:  In  the 
years  first  ten  months,  the  price  of  medical 
care — doctor's  bills,  hospital  services  and 
drugs — rose  by  5''r.  In  Boston,  a  hospital  bed 
could  cost  $85  a  day,  $10  more  than  last  year, 
and  the  price  of  dental  care  advanced  from 
|6  ^>r  $7  per  filling  a  year  ago  to  $9  to  $10 
today.  Even  aspirins  were  up,  from  89#  to  98< 
per  100  tablets.  A  mouthwash  named  Binaca 
cost  29c  when  It  was  Introduced  by  a  Swiss 
company  five  years  ago;  It  has  since  been 
taken  over  by  a  U.S.  firm — and  now  sells  for 
79c  in  some  places. 

Entertainment:  Movies  were  more  expen- 
sive, up  25c  per  ticket  In  Manhattan's  Ra- 
dio City  Music  Hall.  The  cost  of  watching  a 
Pittsburgh  Steelers  home  game  rose  from 
$6  to  $7 — plus  a  15#  surcharge  to  help  pay  for 
building  a  new  stadium,  whose  estimated 
price  increased  from  $32  million  last  spring 
to  ?35  million  at  present.  In  the  taverns  of 
the  steel  city,  the  15c  beer  could  be  found  no 
more:  It  now  costs  20c. 


been  Introduced  by  you  and  many  other 
Senators  and  Congreesmen  which  would  re- 
jjeal  this  clearly  unconstitutional  and  thor- 
oughly abhorent  measure.  Indeed,  the  op- 
position of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  to  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  the 
ESnergency  Detention  Act  Is  an  old  one.  We 
vigorously  fought  against  their  enactment 
In  1950,  and  have  participated  in  challenges 
to  the  constitutionality  of  various  parts  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  ever  since.  Our 
policy  guide  seta  forth  our  position  on  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  as  follows: 

"The  ACLU  opposes,  on  basic  civil  liber- 
ties grounds  of  equality,  free  speech  and  as- 
sociation, and  due  process  of  law,  the  emer- 
gency detention  provisions  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  This  law  al- 
lows detention,  during  times  of  Invasion  or 
Insurrection,  of  aliens  whom  the  government 
feels  to  be  politically  'suspect'." 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  be 
of  help  in  your  valiant  efforts  towards  elimi- 
nating the  Emergency  Detention  Act  from 
the  statute  books,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  Speiser, 
Director,  Washington  Office. 


THE   EMERGENCY   DETENTION 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciar>-  has  ordered  favorably  reported  S. 
1872.  a  bill  I  introduced  with  25  other 
Senators  to  repeal  the  emergency  deten- 
tion provision  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  I  am  hopeful  that  floor  con- 
sideration on  this  measure  will  take  place 
In  the  near  future. 

I  invite  attention  to  an  excellent  letter 
I  received  from  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  in  support  of  my  fight  to  re- 
peal the  emergency  detention  pro"vision. 
Their  letter.  I  believe,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely sets  forth  the  need  for  the  repeal 
of  this  law  and  I  welcome  their  support. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  letter  appear  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  believe  that 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  re- 
peal this  statute,  and  I  believe  that  we 
should  do  so  immediately.  The  repeal  of 
the  emergency  detention  provision  will 
remove  this  threat  to  our  liberty  and 
freedoms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  /■ 

American  Ctvil  Liberties  Union, 

Washington,  B.C. 
Hon.  Daniel  Inoute. 

U.S.    Senate.    Old    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Inoute:  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  applauds  your  effort  in  lead- 
ing the  fight  to  repeal  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act — Title  II  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  We  thoroughly  support  you  in 
this  worthwhile  effort  and  request  that  this 
organization  be  listed  along  with  the  many 
others  In  backing  the  various  bills  which  have 


THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  December 
14,  contains  an  article  by  A.  D.  Home  on 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Mr.  Home  has  done  a  thorough  job  of 
highlighting  the  major  problems  which 
face  the  bank,  including  internal  admin- 
istrative troubles,  the  potential  dangers 
in  the  U.S.  veto  power  over  bank  loans, 
and  the  complexities  of  utilizing  bank  re- 
sources throughout  the  hemisphere  in  a 
balanced  program  of  loan  aid. 

As  long-time  advocate  of  charmeling 
our  foreign  aid  through  multilateral 
agencies  such  as  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  I  think  Al  Home  has  done  a  sin- 
gular job  of  showing  us  both  the  advan- 
tages and  the  potential  problems  we  face 
as  we  move — as  I  think  we  must — toward 
greater  utilization  of  such  agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Home's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Inter- American  Bank:    A   Controver- 
siAi.  Success 

"The  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank 
stands  as  an  outstanding  example  of  multi- 
lateral financial  cooperation  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  Americas."  (President  Nixon, 
message  to  bank's  1969  annual  meeting.) 

"The   Inter-American   Development  Bank 
has  made  a  major  contribution,  but  tech- 
nlcsJ    rather    than    political    consideration 
should  be  stressed  In  future   loans."    (The 
Rockefeller  Report.) 

"It's  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  animal: 
we  provide  the  money  and  they  control  the 
bank."  Sen.  Prank  Church  (D-Idaho),  In- 
terview.) 

(By  A.  D.  Home) 

Even  the  Initials  are  dlffereTit:  IDB  in 
English;  BID  (for  Banco  Interamerlcano  de 
DesarroUo)  in  Spanish. 

The  original  Impulse  came  from  Latin 
Americans,  In  the  early  1950s,  and  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  resisted  it  until  1958, 
when  Vice  President  Nixon  returned  from 
his  fourth  crisis  in  Lima  and  Caracas  and  told 
the  President  that  something  had  to  be 
done  to  mend  U.S.  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. One  of  the  results  was  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank. 


Now,  a  decade  and  more  than  $3  billion 
of  loans  later,  it  has  outgrown  its  plush 
headquarters  on  17th  Street,  a  success  in 
many  ways,  a  focus  of  controversy  In  others. 
It  has  pioneered  in  funding  types  of  projects 
the  older  "World  Bank  thought  too  risky, 
but  Its  loan  procedures  have  been  criticized 
as  slipshod  even  by  an  Independent  consult- 
ant It  hired.  It  has  balanced  carefully  the 
needs  of  Its  small  and  large  members,  but  it 
has  been  accused  of  both  discrimination 
and  logrolling. 

It  has  provided  the  United  States  with  a 
channel  for  development  aid  Insulated  at 
least  In  theory  from  direct  political  pres- 
sures, but  Washington's  role  as  chief  stock- 
holder and  potential  vetoer  of  low-Interest 
loans  has  led  to  constant  backstage  maneu- 
vering and  occasional  open  confrontatlona 
with  Latin  members. 

There  are  22  members.  Although  the  United 
States  based  on  Its  subscription  to  the  bank's 
ordinary  capital.  Is  allotted  42.25  per  cent 
of  the  votes  on  the  board  of  directors,  a  re- 
cent bank  document  put  the  actual  U.S. 
contributions  to  all  Its  resources  at  almost 
S2.2  billion  out  of  $2.8  billion,  or  76.9  per 
cent, 

A    YOTJNG    PRESIDENT 

The  bank  has  had  Just  one  president:  Fe- 
lipe Herrera,  who  helped  promote  the  Idea  aa 
a  Chilean  delegate  to  the  1954  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Economic  Conference  In  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  served  on  the  Chilean  delegation  to  the 
bank's  charter-writing  conference  in  Wash- 
ington In  1959.  He  had  been  Chile's  finance 
minister  at  31  and  was  only  37  when  he  took 
office  In  1960. 

The  roster  of  that  charter  conference  is 
studded  with  names  of  future  officials  of  the 
bank.  The  heed  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  for 
example,  was  Aserlstant  Treastiry  Secretary 
T.  Graydon  Upton,  who  since  1961  has  been 
executive  vice  president,  Mario  O.  Mendlvil, 
the  Argentine  delegate,  IB  Its  representative 
to  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion (LAFTA)  In  Montevideo,  Jorge  Hazera 
of  the  Oosta  Rlcan  delegation  heads  the 
bank's  secretariat. 

The  bank's  employees — about  830  here 
and  155  In  the  field — were  drawn  from  all 
the  member  countries  plus  Cuba,  which 
signed  the  charter  before  the  Batista  govern- 
ment fell  but  never  ratified  It.  Roughly  80 
per  cent  of  the  personnel  Is  Latin  and  there 
Is  a  constant  exchange  between  the  bank 
and  the  loan -Seeking  countries. 

Employeee  go  home  to  become  planning 
officials  and  finance  ministers,  return  to  rep- 
resent groups  of  countries  as  executive  di- 
rectors voting  on  loans  and  may  stay  on 
here  In  well-paid  executive  Jobs  when  their 
terms  on  the  board  end. 

Over  this  multinational  society,  Herrera 
presides  from  an  impreeslvely  vast  llth-floor 
office  decorated  "with  hemisphere  art  and 
maps  showing  the  550  loans  made  by  the 
bank. 

"Itis  a  one-man  show."  says  one  U.S.  offi- 
cial. "Peliise  is  king.  Nothing  moves  without 
his  blessing." 

"You've  got  to  give  him  credit,"  says  an- 
other. "He  took  ttds  thing  and  made  It  fly. 
But  10  years  Is  a  long  time;  the  barnacles 
are  starting  to  grow." 

A   THIRD   TERM 

Herrera,  still  only  47  and  a  "vigorous  ad- 
vocate of  Latin  American  Integration  In  his 
frequent  speaking  tours,  obviously  does  not 
agree.  Last  year,  although  mentioned  briefly 
as  a  possible  compromise  cliolce  for  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  later,  also  briefly,  as  a  possi- 
ble candidate  for  the  presidency  of  Chile  In 
the  1970  elections,  Herrera  took  the  unusual 
etep  of  "Winning  his  third  five-year  term  aa 
bank  preddent  more  than  a  year  before  his 
second  term  was  up. 

Relations  between  Washington  and  the 
Latins  were  strained  at  the  time  because  of 
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k  (jroloaged  wrangl«  over  itxe  OAS  Job.  for 
whlob  th«  nmt«d  StatM  wa«  promoting  0«io 
Pl«aa  ot  Bouftdor — with  eventual  sucoea. 
Aaatired  that  Herrera  had  support  from  all 
tb«  Latin  nations  to  kevp  the  IDB  p>oet.  and 
unprepared  to  offer  an  alternative  candidate, 
the  United  9t«t««  n«nt  along.  "It  waa  a 
real  ooup."  aaye  one  ofllcial. 

Now  U.S.  offlolala  privately  exptrees  con- 
cern that  Herrera.  backed  by  the  growing 
Latin  unity  exemplLSed  in  last  spring's  21- 
natlon  "Consensus  of  Vina  del  Mar."  may  be 
preparing  to  teat  the  limit*  ot  American 
permissiveness  Implicit  In  President  Nixon's 
low-ptoflle  Latin  policy  npaeoh  of  Oct.  SI. 

If  there  Is  a  showdown.  It  will  take  plac* 
In  the  bade  rooms  of  the  bHiilt.  not  in 
public  In  '.heory.  the  bank's  directors — 
one  appointed  by  the  United  States  .^nd  5lx 
elected  for  three- year  terms  by  six  groups 
of  the  21  other  members — must  vote  ap- 
proval of  all  loans  Also  in  theory,  the  U  S 
voting  power  of  42  25  p>er  cent  Is  not  enough 
to  block  conventional-interest  loans  from 
ordinary  capital,  but  even  a  U  3  .ibsten- 
tlon  can  veto  a  "soft"  loan  from  the  bank's 
Pund  for  Special  Opwratlons.  which  require 
two-thirds  approval 

In  practice,  nowever,  Herrera's  policy  Ls 
not  to  submit  a  loan  proposed  to  ihe  di- 
rectors iof  a  formal  vote  until,  as  Upton 
put  II  in  a  "recent  paper,  "each  of  the  board 
members.  Latin  .American  and  US  .  is  satis- 
fled  with  the  loan"  In  effect,  then,  any 
nation  is  able  to  delay  approv.il  of  any 
loan. 

CAUGHT   IN    A   COCP 

One  such  case,  which  came  to  light  last 
spring,  involved  a  soft  loan  of  $12.6  million 
for  a  housing  project  In  Peru  The  board 
had  approved  the  loan  in  .^prll.  1968.  but 
Peru's  civilian  government  had  neglected  to 
complete  the  signing  before  It  was  over- 
thrown m  October. 

The  new  military  government  then  tried 
to  activate  the  loan  but  was  told  that  the 
bank's  rules  required  the  board's  approval 
for  anything  beyond  .i  doubling  of  r.he  orig- 
inal three-month  time  limit  for  comple- 
tion of  loan  pai>ers  And  the  United  States. 
then  confronting  the  new  Peruvian  regime 
over  Its  seizure  of  the  .American-owned  In- 
ternational Petroleum  Co  .  told  the  bank 
it    could   not    vote    to   extend    :he   time 

So  the  loan  remained  in  Umbo  until  .April 
14.  a  week  after  the  Nixon  administration 
backed  off  jnd  announced  that  It  would 
defer  inderlnlteiy  .ipplying  the  ald-cuttlng 
Hlckenlooper  .Amendment  against  Peru 
Washington's  stall  was  based  on  a  broad 
interpretation  of  an  amendment  to  the  US 
Inier-Amerlcan  Development  Bank  .Act  that 
p>arallers  Hlckenlooper:  stlU.  the  US  action, 
carrying  a  bilateral  grudge  Into  a  mulOlat- 
eral    arena,    aroused    Latin    resentment 

The  Peruvian  housing  case  'was  on  many 
minds  at  the  end  of  .April  when  the  finance 
minister  of  the  member  nations  gathered 
In  Guatemala  for  the  tenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  bank's  board  of  governors  .Among  the 
resolutions  paased  was  one  calling  for  a  study 
of  the  bank's  structure  m  terms  of  the  O.AS 
charter — a  veiled  way  of  seeking  an  end  to 
the  U  S.  veto  power 

Actually,  because  of  Herrera's  policy  of 
seeking  prior  consenus.  the  veto  has  never 
been  used  and  the  L.itln  directors  have  had 
the  same  potential  power  to  block  a  loan 
as  the  US  director  But  because  the  Latin 
directors  represent  countries  that  also  seek 
loans  and  could  face  retaliation  If  they 
blocked  another  country's,  it  :s  the  US  di- 
rector who  repeatedly  raises  questions^ 
sometimes  .it  the  .-equest  of  a  Latin  di- 
rector— during  the  board's  Informal  discus- 
sions of  iDan  proposals  The  resulting  heat 
has  been  flerce  at  times,  with  US  ambas- 
sadors called  In  for  a  personal  persuasion  by 
a  minister  or  pre.sldent  of  the  country  whose 
loan  has  been  questioned. 
The  US.  also  has  forced  some  change*  In 


the  internal  workings  of  the  bank,  most 
notably  In  limiting  to  two  a  week  the  num- 
ber of  loan  proposals  the  directors  may  con- 
sider. Although  the  bank  makes  only  about 
60  loans  a  year,  until  1968  there  was  an  an- 
nual rush  of  approvals  in  the  fourth  quarter 
I  The  same  problem  exists  at  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  Is  becoming 
more  acute  at  the  World  Bank  ) 

INSISTED  o.s  Arorr 
The  limits  of  US  inter\enUon  in  the 
banks  activities  were  most  clearly  tested  In 
1967  when  the  House  twice  approved  a  floor 
amendment  by  Rep  Armlstead  Selden  i  D- 
Aia  I  to  demand  an  independent  performance 
audit  of  the  bank's  loans  Selden 's  move  was 
seen  by  bank  officials  as  a  threat  to  its  inter- 
national status  and  the  House  conferees  were 
persuaded  to  drop  the  audit  requirement  in 
conference  with  the  Senate 

But  Selden.  who  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Inter-.Amerlcan  Subcommit- 
tee had  toured  projects  funded  by  the  bank 
and  had  Hied  a  critical  report,  persisted  and 
the  amendment  was  passed  rhe  bank's  re- 
sponse was  a  compromise  which  averted  a 
major  confrontation;  it  set  up  a  "Review  and 
Evaluation  Oroup"  with  an  .American  chair- 
man and  one  representative  each  f i  r  the  large 
nations  and  the  small 

Apart  from  crises  such  as  the  Selden 
amendment.  US.  influence  on  the  bank  Is 
exercised  chiefly  through  the  American  ex- 
ecutive director  and  his  alternate  They  get 
their  Instructions  from  the  Treasury  but  also 
maintain  conUct  with  the  combined  State 
Department-.AID  Inter-American  bureau 

President  Johnson's  last  nominee  as  execu- 
tive director.  Texas  lawyer  Edward  Clark,  was 
a  part-timer  who  drew  no  salary  and  con- 
centrated on  personal  contact  with  congress- 
men and  bank  offlclaJs  while  leaving  dally  de- 
tails to  his  alternate.  Reuben  Sternfeld.  To 
replace  Clark,  the  Nixon  .idmlnlstratlon  con- 
sidered former  Sen  Thomas  H  Kuchel  iR- 
Callf.i.  now  a  Los  .Angeles-Washington  law- 
yer reportedly  thinking  of  runlng  for  the 
Senate  as  a  Democrat.  Insteaid.  it  chose  a 
highly  skilled  technician  with  none  of  Clark's 
or  Kuchel's  political  clout:  Henry  J.  Coetan- 
zo.  who  headed  the  Treasury's  liaison  with 
the  t>ank  far  six  years  before  becoming  AXD 
director  in  South  Korea. 

-American  officials  say  that  the  choice  of 
Coetanzo  indicates  the  admlnlstraUon's  In- 
tent to  tighten  US.  supervision  of  the  bank's 
.acUvntles.  They  Insist  that  this  supervision  U 
directed  more  to  helping  the  bank  use  its  re- 
sources efficiently  and  avoid  loan  defaults  or 
scandals  than  to  protecting  US  political  in- 
terests 

"FVjr  years."  says  one  US.  official,  "we've 
held  our  nose  and  looked  the  other  way  and 
waited  for  It  to  improve  And."  he  add.  "It 
has." 

A    JOLTING    REPORT 

The  mo.st  fully  documented  analysis  of 
what  has  ailed  the  bank  in  its  lending  pro- 
cedures wa.s  niade  by  John  P  Powelson,  pro- 
fe.ssor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  under  a  contract  as  a  bank  con- 
sultant Powelson's  highly  crlUcal  three- 
volume  report,  based  on  a  years  study  of 
20  loans,  rocked  the  bank  when  he  presented 
It  in  ijsa 

Tfxlay.  bank  officials  take  the  poeltlon  that 
the  report  wa.s,  m  Uptons  words,  'very  con- 
structive. ■  and  that  some  of  its  criticisms 
have  been  met  A  sanitized  version  circulated 
within  the  bank  deletes  specifics  Identifying 
the  20  case  studies  as  well  as  a  section  of 
anonymous  quotes  from  175  .staff  Interviews, 
such  as  'hese 

Everything  is  paralyzed  here:  weeks  are 
spent  making  picayune  changes  in  language 
there  la  never  clear  guidance.  All  com- 
munication '  with  person-s  above  the  Immedi- 
ate superior)  Is  by  memo:  it  would  take 
three  or  five  days  of  inalstance  to  get  a  per- 
sonal appointment.  . 
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"Behind-the-scenes       struggles       between 
technicians  and  loan  officers  are  frequent 
Whether  the  technician  makes  his  poiui  or 
not  often  depends  on  how  well  he  can  tight 
not  on  how  good  the  point  is." 

"There  are  times  when  I  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do.  and  other  times  I  cannot  give 
adequate  attention  to  the  several  loans  i  am 
processing.  I  feel  this  especially  in  the  cnd- 
of-the-year   rush    to   get    loans   approved 

Powelson's  analysis  .shows  a  curious  lact 
however  Loans  made  in  the  fourth-quarter 
rush  seem  to  turn  out  no  worse  than  i.ans 
made  under  less  pressure  the  rest  of  the  \ear 

Some  of  Powelson's  criticisms: 

the  bank  staff  does  not  study  bur- 
rowers'  administrative  capacities  more  than 
superficially,  and  It  is  customary  in  lian 
d<x:ument.s  to  make  unsubstantiated  :  ,ud. 
at'jry  statements  about  borrower  manage- 
ment " 

"In  at  least  one  case,  the  borrower's  m.irket 
study   was  accepted   unquestlonlngly  n 

may  well  have  been  In  the  Interest  of  -he 
borrower  to  exaggerate  the  potential  m..rket 
in  order  to  persuade  the  bank  to  make  the 
loan  ■ 

The  current  practice  of  overempha/mg 
gixKl  points  to  the  neglect  of  the  bad  tioi  .  nlv 
disturbs  the  morale  of  technicians,  who  rr,m'. 
plain  that  the  Loan  Division  dresses  up'  their 
analyses,  but  also  makes  loan  adminis-'ra- 
tion  difficult,  since  potential  problems  are 
concealed  " 

"In  short,  the  bank's  procedures  are  blamed 
toward  favorable  consideration  of  any  ap. 
plication  from  the  time  a  project  comnufee 
Is  appointed  and  the  number  of  pr  blem 
loans  the  bank  now  faces  is  doubtless  due  in 
no  .small  part  to  this  fact." 

CULTtTRAL    CONTLICT 

Upton,  the  bank  official  who  gave  Powel- 
son his  assignment,  spoke  philosophically  of 
the  problems  of  a  miUUnatlonal  Instituuon 
In  a  recent  lnter\'lew. 

"When  two  cultures  meet,  some  bitterness 
Is  Inevitable."  he  said.  The  bank  is  a  '.ery 
complex  organization."  and  one  can't  ixpect 
the  same  standards  as  in  commercial  bank- 
ing, where  all  personnel  represent  ;i  tingle 
viewpoint. 

Since  Powelson's  report,  he  continued  the 
bank  has  formed  an  administrative  ■.:nlt, 
brought  In  marketing  experts  and  added  an 
extra  set  of  loan  documents,  for  Internal 
use  only,  which  shows  the  criticisms  made 
In  technical  studies. 

He  acknowledged  a  key  point  of  Powel- 
son's: "Once  a  project  committee  Is  lormed. 
there's  probably  going  to  be  a  loan."  But  he 
stressed  that  formation  of  such  a  committee 
Is  a  decision  made  by  the  bank's  top  man- 
agement after  periodic  sectoral  and  coun- 
try strategy  reviews. 

The  bank  has  often  been  criticized  for 
balancing  off  loans  among  Its  member  coun- 
tries. Upton  and  Assistant  General  Counsel 
Arnold  H.  Weiss  acknowledge  and  defend 
the  practice.  "If  you  didn't  do  this."  said 
Weiss,  "you'd  find  all  your  loans  going  to 
the  most  developed  countries  because  they"re 
mo6t  able  to  bring  In  projects." 

Despite  this  spread- the- wealth  effort,  the 
bank  has  not  tiiased  Its  loans  on  any  me- 
chanical country  or  per  capita  formula.  As 
of  Sept.  30.  Brazil,  largest  In  size  and  pop- 
ulaUon.  had  drawn  $653.7  million,  $210  mil- 
lion more  than  runner-up  Argentina.  On  a 
per  cap>tta  basis,  however,  Chile's  figure  of 
$29.98  is  one-third  higher  than  any  other 
major  nation's.  ' 

"Chile,"  says  one  official  who  will  not  al- 
low his  name  to  be  used,  "has  done  very 
well  under  Herrera."' 

rRicrriON  ovcs  expobts 
The  bank's  president  acknowledged  In  a 
recent  Interview  that  he  spent  much  time 
reconciling  "oonfllcUng  national  Inttrests." 
especially  between  the  larger  and  smaller 
Latin  nations.  One  area  of  such  dlsagree- 
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ment    he  said.   Is   In   attitudes  toward  hla 
lone-tlme  goal  of  regional  Integration. 

The  smaller  countries  are  more  Integra- 
tion-nilnded."  Herrera  said,  while  the  larger 
countries  are  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
bank's  export  financing  program,  which 
helps  them  sell  capital  equipment  to  their 
smiiller  neighbors.  "They  have  tried  to 
brofiden  it  to  Include  home  appliances  and 
consumer  products." 

The  bank  considers  export  financing,  into 
which  It  has  put  nearly  $36  million,  part  of 
Its  integration  effort.  But  the  major  Integra- 
tion spending,  some  $259  million,  has  gone 
into  funding  of  multinational  Institutions, 
mostly  transportation,  power  and  communi- 
cations systems. 

A  major  effort  has  been  development  of 
the  tive-natlon  River  Plate  basin  extend- 
ing from  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  to 
headwaters  In  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  Bank  loans 
totvluig  $116  million  have  gone  Into  the 
region. 

Tlie  United  States  has  supported  Her- 
rera's emphasis  on  Integration,  but  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Oct.  31  speech,  reflecting  the 
movement's  current  uncertainties,  said  It  was 
up  to  the  Latins  to  decide  "how  far  and 
how  f.vst  this  process  of  Integration  goes." 
VeriP/uela's  failure  last  May  to  Join  the  An- 
dean Common  Market  It  had  helped  bring 
into  being  deprived  that  group  of  Its  wealth- 
iest member,  and  the  Salvador-Honduras 
war  ;n  July  nearly  shattered  the  promising 
Centr.il  American  Common  Market. 

But  Herrera  remains  ho{>eful.  both  for 
mcrei.sed  economic  cooperation  and  for  a 
later  stage  of  political  unity.  "This  may  be 
a  dre-im."  he  said,  "but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  .'■•lutlon  for  Latin  America  could  be  a 
type  '  f  political  confederation  of  the  states. 
Whatover  I  can  do  I  will  do  to  work  for  this, 
but  I  Think  the  moment  Is  not  right." 

"SOFT   LOAN"'    COMPLAINTS 

Herrera  also  spoke  of  dl.sagreements 
among  the  member  countries  over  the  terms 
on  which  they  receive  loans.  The  bank's  pol- 
icy Is  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  the 
less  developed  members.  At  the  Guatemala 
governors'  meeting.  Herrera  said  that  these 
poorer  countries  had  received  85  per  cent  ol 
their  bank  credits  on  "soft"  terms  compared 
to  55  per  cent  soft  loans  for  the  richer 
countries. 

While  all  the  countries  are  eligible  for  the 
soft  ;  jans.  which  now  run  at  3  and  4  per 
cent  Interest,  19  of  the  21  are  allowed  to  re- 
pay the  Fund  for  Sp>eclal  Operations  in  their 
own  L  irrency  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  how- 
ever must  repay  dollar  loans  In  dollars — "a 
treatment  that  Is  not  only  discriminatory 
but  uniust  and  unfounded  as  well,"  Mexican 
Pln:'.nce  Minister  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena  de- 
cla.'ea  ,it  the  Guatemala  meeting. 

Roughly  a  third  of  the  bank's  lending  Is 
on  c  mventlonal  terms,  and  these  also  have 
been  under  fire.  Conventional  rates  are  fixed 
Rt  I'j  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  new  bor- 
rowing. ;ind  they  have  risen  to  about  8V4 
per  cent.  This  compares  to  7  per  cent  for 
conventional  loans  made  by  the  World 
Bank,  which  also  gives  soft  loans  from  Its 
International  Development  Association  at 
only  .1  n  75  per  cent  service  charge  ( but  re- 
quires repayment  In  hard  currency). 

Her.'-c-r.i.s  reply  to  criticism  of  the  bank's 
rates  i.s  that  its  loans  In  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  were  at  an  average  of 
453  per  cent,  0.1  per  cent  below  Its  nlne- 
.vear  .iver;ige.  This  was  done  by  Increasing 
the  iruK  of  soft  loans  to  hard  and  In  some 
cases  by  giving  a  combination  of  soft  and 
hard  loans  to  the  same  project.  The  World 
Bank's  Latin  American  loans  in  the  past  fis- 
cal ye  ir  have  carried  average  Interest  of  6.26 
per  cent. 

This  is  because  the  World  Bank  group  con- 
side.-i  i.atln  America  a  relatively  developed 
aret  ,ind  channels  most  IDA  credits  to  Asia 
and  .Africa.  In   the  last  fiscal   year,  for  in- 


stance, $457.7  million  of  the  $472.3  million 
committed  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
the  World  Bank  group  was  on  haj-d  terms. 

One  other  difference  between  World  Bank 
and  IDB  development  aid  Is  in  the  size  of 
Individual  loans.  The  World  Bank's  average 
loan  Is  nearly  $20  million  while  the  average 
IDB  loan  Is  about  $6  million. 

PTTRPOSE   IS   DETERMINANT 

The  bank's  criteria  for  using  its  soft  or 
hard  loan  window  are  very  flexible,  allowing 
much  room  for  negotiation.  Hard  loans  are 
out  In  Bolivia  and  Haiti;  otherwise,  the  cri- 
teria are  based  on  the  purpose  of  the  loan, 
not  on  the  country. 

All  loans  for  housing  and  education  are 
soft,  as  are  most  agriculture  loans,  especially 
for  land  reform  projects.  Water  loans  are 
generally  mixed.  Most  Industrial  loans,  and 
all  export  financing  loans,  are  made  con- 
ventionally. 

In  1961-65,  the  bank  made  nearly  $500  mil- 
lion In  loans  from  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Pund,  which  It  administered  for  the  C'nlted 
States.  With  this  fund  now  committed.  Her- 
rera Is  prospecting  In  Europe  for  new  outside 
resources. 

The  bank  already  has  administered  $45 
million  In  Canadian  funds,  $7  million  in 
British  money  and  $5  million  in  Swedish 
funds.  But  Herrera's  hope  is  to  establish  a 
trust  fund  contributed  by  the  European 
Common  Market  as  a  way  to  "diversify  our 
pipelines" — and  perhaps  give  the  bank  an 
alternative  the  next  time  the  U.S.  vato  is 
threatened  on  a  politically  sensitive  loan. 

To  Sen.  Prank  Church  (D-Idaho).  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Poreign  Relations  Inter- 
American  Subcommittee  and  advocate  of 
channeling  all  U.S.  economic  aid  through 
multilateral  agencies  such  as  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  U.S.  veto 
power  Is  a  serious  concern.  His  hope,  the 
Senator  said  in  an  interview,  is  that  the  veto 
eventually  will  disappear  through  Increased 
Latin  funding  of  the  bank. 

Church  also  expressed  concern  about  re- 
current reports  of  the  bank's  administrative 
shortcomings. 

"I've  wanted  to  give  the  bank  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,"  he  said.  "I've  urged  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  take  the  matter 
more  seriously,  to  put  on  the  botird  a  man 
who  will  recognize  the  Importance  of  his  role. 
A  lot  rides  on  It.  If  they  fall,  the  v.hole 
movement  toward  multilateral  aid  will  be 
endangered." 


PUBLIC     AFFAIRS    ACnVITIES     OP 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DKl-'ENSE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  made  a  series  of  four  speeches 
in  the  Senate  concerning  the  public  re- 
lations activities  fo  the  military  services 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  made  a 
study  of  these  activities  because  of  my 
concern  over  the  vast  apparatus  that  has 
quietly  grown  up  in  the  Pentagon  over 
the  years  to  shape  public  opinion  about 
military  programs  and  policies. 

From  1952  to  1959,  when  budgeting 
categories  were  revised,  Congress,  by 
law,  limited  the  amounts  that  could  be 
spent  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  public  information  and  public  rela- 
tions. In  fiscal  year  1959,  the  last  year 
a  congressional  limitation  was  imposed, 
the  allowance  was  $2,755,000.  Accord- 
ing to  data  supplied  to  me  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  three  military 
services  and  the  Department  spent  10 
times  that  amount  for  this  purpose  In  the 
1969  fiscal  year — $27,953,000. 

The  material  I  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Appropriations  Committee 


clearly  proves  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's efforts  to  mold  public  opinion 
have  gotten  out  of  control  since  the  leg- 
islative limitation  was  removed.  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  the  limitation  be  reinstated,  and 
that  a  ceiling  of  $10  million  be  Imposed 
for  public  affairs  spending  in  fiscal  1970. 
This  cutback  would  still  allow  a  funding 
level  370  percent  above  the  amount 
Congress  allowed  in  1959.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  timing  of  my  suggestions  to  the 
committee  was  such  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  the  committee  to  have 
gone  into  this  subject  in  the  detail  it 
deserved  before  it  marked  up  the  bill. 
Although  the  committee  did  not  adopt 
my  suggestion  for  a  ceiling,  or  those 
dealing  with  other  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, I  was  pleased  to  note  that  it  con- 
curred in  House  cutbacks  of  $5  million 
in  military  public  affairs  programs.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  these 
activities  under  effective  congressional 
control. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1971  is  now  being 
formulated  within  the  executive  branch. 
I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  take  a  hard  look  at  this  program 
with  a  view  to  trimming  the  military 
public  affairs  program  back  drastically. 
I,  for  one,  expect  to  study  very  care- 
fully the  budget  submitted  to  Congress 
next  year,  and  I  hope  that  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  take  a  special  Interest  In  this 
matter. 

I  had  planned  to  ask  the  manager  of 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill  several 
questions  about  the  funds  allowed  for 
public  affairs  purposes  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  do  so.  However,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  these  questiops 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators,  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  have 
a  colloquy  with  the  manager  of  the  bill 
about  the  subject  when  the  conference 
report  is  presented  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Questions 

1.  The  Senate  Committee  concurred  In  the 
House  cut  of  $5  million  In  the  budget  request 
for  military  public  affairs  programs.  Does  the 
Committee  have  an  estimate  of  the  total 
budget  request  for  this  program,  including 
personnel  and  other  costs? 

2.  .According  to  Information  given  to  me 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  some  2.300 
people  were  working  full  time  In  public  af- 
fairs programs  In  fiscal  1969.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor know  how  many  people  would  be 
involved  in  these  programs  under  the  budget 
request? 

3.  Does  the  budget  estimate  Include  the 
cost  of  transportation  furnished  by  the  mili- 
tary services  for  public  aSalrs  purposes?  Does 
the  Senator  believe  these  costs  should  be 
included? 

4.  The  Department  of  Defense  maintains 
five  television  camera  crews  in  Vietnam  to 
provide  newsfilm  for  the  T\'  networks.  Does 
the  Senator  think  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  provide  newsfilm 
to  the  TV  networks,  when  each  have  many 
reporters  and  cameramen  of  their  own  in 
Vietnam? 
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5  Doe6  the  Senator  tvelleve  that  It  1« 
prop«r  for  any  j?ovemment  agency  to  en- 
gage In  lobbying  the  public  to  build  up  sup- 
port for  lt«  program*''  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  public  should  hai'e  full  informa- 
tion about  the  nature  ind  extent  of  govern- 
ment public  relations  program^'' 

8.  Does  the  Senator  agre*  that  some  type 
of  Congreselonal  spending  limit  on  military 
public  aiTalrs  activities  may  be  deelrable  in 
order  to  bring  the  program  under  more  ef- 
fective Congreealonal  control? 

7  Does  the  Senator  think  that  his  Com- 
mittee m^y  give  some  detailed  study  to  this 
problem  in  connection  with  its  considera- 
tion of  the  budget  request  f  r  FY  1971? 


TRCX)?  WITHDRAWAL  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  In  the 
aftermath  of  President  Nixon's  an- 
nouncement last  night  that  he  Is  con- 
tinuing hi;i  policy  of  phased  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  combat  forces  in  Vietnam,  it  Is 
well  that  he  ask  the  very  question  the 
President  proposed;  Is  this  not  taking 
a  rlslc^  Reporter  Don  Oberdorfer,  wrtt- 
Ing  m  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
December  14.  aujsessed  this  ver>-  question 
and  concluded  that  the  chances  of  the 
policy  now  being  pursued  working  were 
reasonably  good— by  that,  he  meant 
better  than  50-50  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

TJ  3      PCT-LOtT    .\I.\Y    N'  iT    ME,tN    LoSING    W\R 

By  tJon  OberUcrfer  i 

Saigon  — One  of  the  wisest  and  most  Jls- 
cernlng  of  Vietnam  3  intellectuals  Is  prepar- 
ing to  write  A  hlst<;)ry  of  his  generatlnn. 
which  Wis  bmught  up  under  tiie  miindarlnfl 
And  h.w  itnown  the  Prench.  'he  Japanese, 
the  Am.er!can3  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
and  25  years  of  war  and  turbulence  with 
only  a  few  interludes  of  national  peace 

The  title  of  hu  work  will  either  be  'Viet- 
nam Between  Despair  .vnd  Hopw  '  or  'Vietnam 
Between  Hope  and  Despeilr  "  He  still  hasn't 
decided  which 

The  uncertainty  Is  understandable  and 
widely  sharetJ  In  four  vears  of  perlixllc  visits 
to  this  ctjuntry.  I  have  encountered  only  a 
handful  of  men.  m^jstly  Americans,  who 
were  oert<Un  they  had  a  clear  vision  of  the 
future  The  majority  of  these  men  .ire  long 
deported,  ind  few  of  them  left  with  either 
their    visions   or   their   careers    Intact. 

Surely  there  Is  no  other  place  on  earth 
where  what  seems  Impossible  today  so  often 
takes  place  tomorrow  And  where  the  fore- 
seeable future  for  natives  and  foreigners  alike 
usually  runs  to  about  noon  on  the  following 
day  The  problem  of  projection  here  is  the 
If  factor  '  lie  of  the  most  ejtpertericed  US 
officials  observed  wryly  the  other  day  "You 
can  formulate  a  handy-sounding  ppiJgram 
for  the  future,  but  there  are  .ilways  three 
If  s  in  every  sentence  ' 

AN    KDtrCATED    HUNCH 

Nonetheless,  projection  Is  now  more  press- 
ing ,and  perhaps  more  feasible  for  .Americans 
and  Vietnamese  than  It  h<is  been  in  many 
monthd  The  U  3  government  has  t^ken  a 
clear  new  direction — the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  U  3  ground  combat  troops  in  the  next 
year  or  two — and  the  insistent  question  Is 
whether  this  can  be  accomplished  without 
losing  the  war 

Can  the  United  States  withdraw  300.000 
or  so  men  on  such  a  schedule  without  drastic 
military  reverses  or  a  political  oi.>llapse  In 
South  Vietnam''  Can  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  hold  Its  own  In  the  short  run — 
say  the  next  three  or  four  years — with  sub- 


stantial U  3  economic  help  plua  American 
artillery,  air  and  logistical  support?  In  short, 
can  the  Nixon  policy  w«rk? 

After  a  return  visit  of  four  weeks  and  with 
some  trepidation,  my  guess  is  that  as  of  to- 
dav  the  chances  are  reasonably  good,  by 
which  I  mean  stjmethlng  liett^r  than  5a-50 
The  •hances  for  S^nith  Vietnam's  survival  In 
something  like  the  present  form  In  the  long 
run  appear  to  be  considerably  lower,  but  that 
IS  another  story 

Anyone  who  ever  spent  much  time  here  can 
cite  a  dozen  reasons  for  a  hundred  supposed 
facts  to  support  or  refute  almost  any  side  of 
any  question  In  this  country.  It  Is  usually 
the  estimate  that  comes  arst  and  the  reasons 
later,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
people  are  forced  to  rely  In  the  end  on  edu- 
cated hunches  Here  are  ■•ime  of  the  factors 
behind  my  hunch  of  the  moment 

Plrst.  there  Is  the  sheer  inertia  force  of 
regimes  and  events.  'Ahlch  counts  for  much 
in  this  par'  of  the  world  Nobody  expected 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  to  last  a  year  '>r  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  to  last  a  month,  but  both  lasted  for  as 
long  as  the  military  were  behind  them.  At 
present.  Nguyen  Van  I'hleu  appears  to  be  un- 
challenged from  within  the  army,  which 
amounts  'o  nearly  one  million  full-time  sol- 
diers under  arms  and  Is  likely  ti^  be  raised 
soon  by  another  100  'XiO  or  «>  Roughly  one  In 
every  nine  .South  Vietnamese  is  In  the  gov- 
ernment's armed  forces. 

Tlie  United  States  has  now  supplied  the 
S<JUth  Vietnamese  with  70  000  M  16  rifles, 
l.J(X)  tanks  .ind  armored  vehicles,  ilO.OOO  ma- 
chine guns.  4,000  mortars  .and  nearly  25,000 
Jeeps  and  trucks  The  enemy  force  of  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  trcKjps  has  also 
been  supplied  with  modern  weapons  by  their 
allies,  Russia  and  China. 

But  ttie  human  arsenal  of  .Sotith  Vietnam 
Is  no  pushover  so  long  as  Its  soldiers  tight 
There  Is  every  sign  that  !.hey  will  do  so, 
parUcularly  when  self-preservation  Is  In- 
vol  ved 

Second,  South  VletnainwM'  leaders  and 
officials  are  finally  beginning  to  act  as  If  tlus 
Ls  Uielr  country  and  they  have  a  real  stake  In 
the  war  This  Is  less  true  of  the  general 
populace,  who  have  less  room  U)  maneuver 
and  less  at  stake  It  may  be  significant, 
though,  that  the  cblidren  in  Hue  are  playing 
chUdhood  games  of  how  to  defend  the  city 
against  the  nasty  Vletr»)ng 

Third,  the  Vietnamese  government,  from 
necessity  If  not  conviction,  has  begun  to 
accord  a  greater  measure  of  military  and 
political  fKiwer  to  the  villages  and  liamlets  In 
the  countryside  Two  of  the  nu>6\.  impor'&jit 
changes  since  my  last  visit  were  the  leclslon 
in  "he  iummer  of  1968  to  distribute  weapons 
to  a  pe<.>ple  s  self-defense  force  'if  local  volun- 
teers and  'J\e  decision  that  fall  to  put  local 
■.  lUage  chiefs  in  control  of  the  paid  Popular 
Force  soldiers  in  their  areas. 

.\s  of  today,  military  conditions  are  lietter 
in  rn<»st  places  tlian  they  have  been  for  several 
years  According  to  the  hamlet  evaUiators 
and  the  con\puter8.  'J2  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  under  government  c<jutr>>l  at  rnidday  An 
.\merlcan  general  says  that  Saigon  is  .saier 
than  Washington.  D  C  " 

Favorable  as  present  otindltlons  may  be, 
they  oouid  change  rapidly  with  changing 
m.llltary  preseures  This  has  happened  before 
Sinc«  much  if  the  progrees  is  reversible,  the 
irreat  question  Is  not  so  much  the  patteirn 
jf  foday  or  even  of  the  next  several  m<jnths — 
*.'ien  some  sort  of  Communist  offensive  Is 
e.xpected- -but  the  pattern  of  a  year  from 
now  or  two  years  from  now.  a£  .American 
forces  are  gradually  withdrawn 

One  of  those  who  has  been  living  with  the 
problem  for  the  longest  time  is  Oen  Cao  Van 
Vlen,  who  turned  48  years  '.id  this  week  and 
by  popular  repute  Is  the  only  top  Vietnamese 
general  who  was  ever  wounded  !n  action  Pot 
more  than  four  years,  Vlen  has  been  chief  of 
the  Joint  general  stall  of  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces. 


His  spacious  oflVce,  where  the  top  political 
and  military  leaders  gathered  In  refuge  the 
nrst  nw>rnlng  of  the  1968  Tet  oflTenslve,  is  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  former  FYench  head- 
quarters building  In  a  heavily  guarded  com- 
pound near  the  Saigon  airport 

Vlen  Is  a  liandsome  man  who  &peak.s  ,-ood 
Engllsih.  and  he  !<ad  prepared  written  answers 
to  some  iiuestlons  submitted  In  advance  One 
of  them  said  that  he  realizes  "the  US  com- 
mitment Is  bound  to  diminish"  He  esti- 
mated that  "If  txothlng  out  of  the  ordinary 
should  come  about — suc-h  as  a  dramatic  :r.. 
crease  In  the  rate  of  North  Vietnamese  ir.s;. 
tratlon  — I  do  not  forsee  any  serious  military 
reverses  for  the  South  Vietnamese  army  '  The 
clause  about  Infiltration  was  underlined 

Tliroughout  his  written  and  oral  remarks 
in  an  interview  lasting  an  hour,  there  was  an 
underlying  note  of  concern  about  a  possible 
Corrmiunlst  military  buildup  durlr.i  \i\e 
perlcKl  of  .\merlcan  military  withdrawal 
Vlen  said  that  on  the  average,  12.000  sc>ldlers 
monthly  have  been  ooming  from  North  Viet- 
nam into  the  South  tills  year,  plus  ;1.000  tons 
of  supplies  monthly  through  the  mou.'italna 
and  another  600  tons  through  the  Canibxllan 
port  of  Slhanouk\-llle  The  Infiltration  has 
stepped  up  In  recent  weeks 

We  may  have  to  come  up  with  something 
absolutely  novel  to  sever  'he  North  Viet- 
namese Infiltration  flow,  the  single  most  Im- 
por'ant  factor  contributing  to  the  enemy's 
capability  to  prosecute  this  war,"  the  general 
says  This  novel  method  must  cut  the  :low 
""effectlvelv  and  entirely  "'  Otherwise.  South 
Vietnam  will  continue  'o  be  threatened  for 
10  or  even  25  years  more. 

BArn.ED    MARINES 

By  Vlen's  reckoning.  It  would  take  a  mini- 
mum of  three  divisions  to  Interdict  'he  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail  in  Laos  with  a  ground  inv.i- 
sion  I  informed  .Americans  estimate  the  re- 
quired force  at  five  divisions)  and  that  kind 
iif  strength  is  simply  not  In  sight  .\'.  the 
moment,  South  Vietnam  lacks  sufficient  fTrce 
even  to  stop  the  flow  of  men  across  :he  de- 
mUltarlzed  one — Just  as  the  US.  Marines  who 
formerly  manned  this  area  could  not  stop  it 

Unless  the  innitratlon  Is  stopped,  the  gen- 
eral said,  'the  Vietnam  war  may  still  pro- 
duce results  that,  for  us  Vietnamese,  are  to 
be  expected,  but  for  outside  obser\er3  .niay 
prove  the  lll-foundedness  of  the  present 
strategic  approach  "  He  Is  anxious  to  be  able 
to  turn  to  American  air  and  .artillery  troops 
for  support  m  such  a  c;\se  He  wouldn't  say 
how  many  such  troops  would  be  needed,  but 
he  reported  hearing  that  the  United  States 
plans  to  leave  250,000  troops  In  enclaves 
at  least  for  several  years 

An  American  general  with  as  m.iny  stars 
as  Cao  Van  Vlen  was  .isked  If  there  Is  any 
realistic  prospect  of  cutting  off  the  lalUtra- 
tlon  Into  South  Vietnam.  The  answer  was 
no 

Vlen  describes  the  problem  of  Infiltration  u 
the  single  dark  spot  In  an  otherwise  rosy 
picture,"  and  no  doubt  It  Is  a  fundamental 
problem  Nonetheless,  it  Is  possible  to  spot 
many  other  serious  problems  that,  together 
with  contnlued  Communist  pressure,  could 
someday  wreck  the  whole  effort 

South  Vietnam  is  basically  rich  Ir.  r.atural 
resources — rice,  timber,  fish  and  rubber — 
but  ;is  presently  constituted.  It  Is  not  a  viable 
nation  In  the  absence  of  massive  .American 
aid  North  Vietnam,  with  its  Communist  re- 
gime and  greater  history  of  hardship  .ind 
privation,  has  greater  self-sufficiency 

South  Vietnam  cannot  support  a  million 
men  under  arms  or  anything  like  It  with  the 
resources  It  Is  Itself  willing  or  .ible  to  n.uster. 
More  than  a  million  people  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  and  farms  by  the  war.  .ind 
the  country  cannot  support  them  either 

President  Thleu  recently  informed  his 
people  that  the  country  spends  $600  mllUort 
annually  to  Import  various  types  of  goods, 
but  sells  only  $20  million  in  exports  to  pay 
for  them  A  nation  cannot  spend  30  times  Its 
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dollar  earnings  without  large  and  continuing 
subsidies. 

The  hope  and  expectation  of  American  em- 
bassy officials  Is  that  US.  economic  aid  will 
increase  as  the  number  of  American  service- 
men In  the  country  declines.  Failure  to  foot 
the  bill  for  these  subsidies,  whether  from 
refusal  by  Congress  or  any  other  cause,  would 
bring  a  severe  crisis. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  still  unsolved  poUtlc&l 
problem,  which  may  well  become  acute  as  the 
country  faces  the  constltutllonally  prescribed 
preisdentlal  elections  of  September,   1971. 

Many  Vietnamese  who  accept  the  Thleu 
regine  as  a  necessity  today  are  dead  set 
against  Its  continuance  for  four  years  after 
1971  But  It  seems  Improbable  that  Thleu  will 
step  aside. 

If  the  constitution  is  followed  and  the 
elections  honestly  held,  Thleu  may  have  a 
most  difficult  time  winning  over  any  strong 
or  imlted  opposition.  If  the  opposition  Is 
throttled  or  the  election  rigged,  there  could 
be  trouble  of  a  different  sort.  Meanwhile, 
North  Vietnam  is  believed  to  be  absorbed  In 
Its  own  political  power  struggle,  which  Is 
another  factor  of  first  importance. 

A    STMBOLIC    SOUVENIR 

Pondering  the  past  and  future  of  this  trag- 
ically divided  nation,  one  turns  In  the  end 
to  the  blood  that  has  flowed  because  of  Ideol- 
ogy, historical  accident,  geography  and  con- 
flicts rooted  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Viet- 
nam 

since  my  first  trip  here  In  April,  1966, 
in  what  seemed  then  to  be  the  last  reel  of  a 
double-feature  war,  some  36,000  Americans, 
69  000  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  446,000 
V'letcong  and  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  have 
been  killed,  according  to  official  repwrt.  Un- 
counted thousands  of  civilians  In  both  North 
and  .South  Vietnam  have  also  been  victims. 

South  "Vietnam  has  filled  one  national 
cemetery  In  this  period,  and  is  3,000  graves 
Into  a  new  one.  Despite  all  this,  the  U.S. 
military  estimates  that  230,000  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops  are  fighting  In  the 
South,  which  Is  \-lrtually  the  same  number  as 
were  carried  on  the  official  order  of  battle 
four  years  ago. 

Late  one  -ifternoon,  in  search  of  a  change 
of  \iew.  I  went  to  the  An  Quang  Pagoda  to 
see  Tlilch  Trl  Quang,  the  sometimes  militant 
and  sometimes  enigmatic  monk  who  Is  among 
the  few  truly  charismatic  Vietnamese.  He  and 
his  Buddhist  followers  were  the  surprise 
cataivtlc  agents  who  stirred  the  1963  revolt 
against  Diem  and  who  almost  split  the  coun- 
tr>'  In  a  battle  for  political  change  In  1966. 

Ti.Q  living  embodiment  of  the  unexpected 
and  the  unpredictable  was  alone  In  his 
cloister  inscribing  classical  Chinese  charac- 
ters on  rough  paper  with  a  thin  brush  and 
a  bottle  of  Ink.  The  temple  bells  were  tolling 
and  the  young  novices  were  padding  about. 
The  monk  spoke  of  history  and  philosophy, 
but  would  say  nothing  about  the  present  or 
the  future. 

Before  saying  farewell,  Trl  Quang  agreed 
to  draw  an  appropriate  Chinese  character  to 
be  c.irrled  back  to  the  United  States  as  a 
sou-.enir  of  the  visit.  First  he  drew  the  char- 
acter lioa,  an  angular,  graceful  series  of 
strokes  meaning  a  harmonious  mixture,  like 
the  inLxture  of  pigment  and  water  In  his 
bottle  of  Ink.  Then  he  drew  Binh,  which 
means  serenity  and  calm. 

Together  they  spell  Hoa  Binh,  which  means 
peace.  Surely  there  Is  nothing  the  Vietnamese 
on  both  sides  need  more  desperately,  or  seem 
less  likely  to  achieve  in  the  years  Just 
ahead. 


INSURANCE  FOR  HIGH  QUALITY 
MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  In 
a  vers'  timely  address  at  the  Lowell  Lec- 
ture Series  In  Boston,  the  Senator  from 


Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  has  today 
proposed  that  Congress  begin  work  to 
bring  high  quality  medical  care  to  all  the 
American  people  through  a  national  sys- 
tem of  Insurance.  In  his  si>eech,  he  out- 
lines a  timetable  that  would  put  such  a 
program  in  operation  by  1975. 

Reaching  this  goal,  of  course,  will  re- 
quire much  more  than  a  method  of  pay- 
ment. It  will  require  a  great  expansion  in 
medical  manpower  and  In  the  education 
of  men  and  women  in  the  health  profes- 
sions. It  will  require  an  expansion  of 
facilities,  particularly  diagnostic  clinics 
where  large  nimibers  of  people  can  have 
their  medical  problems  Investigated  and 
prescribed  for.  All  these  facets  of  health 
need  are  outlined  here,  as  well. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  health  needs 
of  the  American  people,  will  read  and  ex- 
amine this  speech  by  Senator  Kennedy.  I 
Invite  attention  to  the  mention  which  he 
makes  of  the  conversations  I  have  had 
with  him  about  this  program.  It  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, will  go  into  the  subject  of  health 
insurance  next  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  I  have  advocated 
health  care  for  the  American  people,  and 
am  one  of  a  committee  of  100  supporting 
health  care  for  all  of  the  American 
people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Lowell  LEcrttRE  Series,  Boston  Unxversftt 
Medical  Center — Lowell  iNSTmrrE,  De- 
cember 16,  1969 

I  am  delighted  to  be  In  Boston  today  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Boston  University 
Medical  Center  and  the  Lowell  Institute  to 
address  this  distinguished  audience  of  medi- 
cal educators,  private  physicians,  and  lay 
men  concerned  with  the  quality  of  health 
care  In  America. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  here  because 
It  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  commend  the 
many  worthy  accomplishments  of  the  Boston 
University  Medical  Center  and  Its  School  of 
Medicine.  You  have  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  walls  that  for  decades  have  turned 
medicine  Inward  toward  the  age-old  trinity 
of  patient  care,  research  and  teaching.  You 
have  expanded  your  horizon  to  embrace  the 
equally  Important  area  beyond  your  walls — 
the  community  in  which  we  live. 

For  more  than  90  years,  your  Home  Medi- 
cal Service  has  taken  students  Into  the 
community  and  provided  model  health  care 
and  innovative  medical  services  In  the  home. 
Your  expanding  programs  of  new  hospital 
Ekfflliation  have  brought  modern  urban  medi- 
cine to  outlying  communities.  You  have 
helped  to  lead  the  way  In  efforts  through- 
out the  world  to  unify  cancer  care  with  can- 
cer research,  so  that  today's  advances  in  the 
laboratory  become  tomorrow's  accepted  treat- 
ment. Your  School  of  Graduate  Dentistry, 
dedicated  In  September,  will  provide  high 
quality  dental  care  as  part  of  the  Medical 
Center's  total  health  program  for  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  decade,  your 
pioneering  program  in  community  psychiatry 
and  mental  health  In  the  South  End  and 
Roxbury — launched  long  before  the  Great 
Society  and  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity came  into  being  and  made  such  pro- 
grams fashionable — have  become  a  model  for 
the  nation.  You  helped  develop  what  is  now 
the  rallying  cry  for  health  planning  in 
America — that  new  heeUth  programs  must  be 


designed  with  the  people  and  by  the  people, 
not  Just  for  the  people.  As  Dr.  Bandler  has 
so  eloquently  stated,  your  far-reaching  role 
in  community  involvement  is  like  a  man 
standing  by  a  river  watching  people  drown: 

"Medicine  traditionally  wades  in,"  he  said, 
"and  tries  to  save  them  one  at  a  time.  After 
doing  this  repeatedly,  you  can't  help  but  ask 
what  Is  happening  upstream.  It  seemed  sen- 
sible to  go  back  and  find  out  why  all  the 
people  were  falling  In,  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

I  commend  you  for  your  leadership  in  look- 
ing upstream,  and  for  the  remarkable  ef- 
forts you  are  making  in  preventive  commu- 
nity medicine  and  all  the  other  major  areas 
of  this  great  center's  activity. 

Six  weeks  ago  in  Springfield,  I  had  the  oc- 
casion to  discuss  what  I  regard  as  the  single 
overriding  economic  Issue  of  the  day — the 
war  against  Inflation.  As  I  have  frequently 
stated,  the  war  against  inflation  is  a  war 
that  can  and  must  be  won  without  the  cost 
of  heavy  unemployment.  It  Is  a  war  that  can 
and  must  be  won  without  cutting  back  on 
our  important  domestic  priorities. 

Nowhere  is  the  Impact  of  inflation  more 
obvious  than  In  the  rising  cost  of  medical 
care.  Never  has  the  gift  of  good  health  been 
more  precious: 

In  the  last  three  years,  the  cost  of  health 
has  risen  by  22  per  cent,  or  nearly  double 
the  rise  in  general  consumer  prices. 

Hospital  dally  service  charges  have  soared 
by  the  astronomical  rate  of  55  per  cent,  or 
nearly  five  times  the  rise  in  consumer  prices. 
The  average  cost  of  a  hospital  day  Is  now 
$68.  It  win  rise  to  $74  next  year,  and  to  $98 
by  1973. 

Physicians'  fees  have  risen  by  21  per  cent. 
Doctors  line  up  at  lawyers'  offices  to  form 
corporations  and  raid  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year 
in  deferred  taxes. 

All  of  this  inflation  has  occurred  during 
the  early  years  of  Medicare  and  the  troubled 
Medicaid  program.  The  most  rewarding  ex- 
perience of  Medicare  has  been  Its  success  in 
solving  the  serious  problem  of  health  costs 
for  our  poor  and  our  aged  citizens.  In  splt« 
of  Infiation,  Medicare  has  been  Immensely 
popular.  It  Is  liked  and  accepted  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  most  painful  experience  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  has  been  their  unfulfilled 
promise.  We  sought  to  spread  the  benefits 
of  medical  science  and  technology  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  ■without  considering  the 
anachronistic  and  obsolete  structure  of  the 
system  by  which  the  health  services  would  be 
delivered.  Unwisely,  as  many  experts  have 
recognized,  we  assumed  that  all  that  stood 
between  our  poor  and  aged  citizens  and  high 
quality  medical  care  was  a  money  ticket  into 
the  mainstream  of  modern  American  medi- 
cine. 

We  know  now  that  we  were  wrong.  The 
money  ticket  was  important,  but  it  was  not 
enough  to  solve  the  problem.  In  the  years 
since  Medicare  and  Medicaid  were  enacted, 
we  have  learned  that  medical  insurance  and 
payment  programs  could  not  be  translated 
instantaneously  into  more  doctors,  more 
nurses,  more  health  facilities,  or  better  or- 
ganization of  the  delivery  system. 

In  wedding  new  purchasing  power  to  the 
already  existing  demand  for  health  services, 
we  did  nothing  to  solve  an  already  intoler- 
able situation.  The  cost  of  health  care  be- 
gan to  soar.  In  some  cases,  the  quaUty  of 
care  declined,  and  an  enormous  strain  was 
placed  on  the  capacity  of  our  existing  health 
services  and  facilities.  When  an  already  over- 
worked physician  goes  from  seeing  one  htin- 
dred  patients  a  day  to  seeing  two  hundred 
patients  a  day,  the  quality  of  his  care  Is  in- 
evitably affected.  His  only  escape  Is  to  con- 
sign more  of  his  i»tlents  to  hospital  treat- 
ment, thereby  increasing  the  strain  on  hos- 
pital facilities  and  hospital  costs. 

Today  in  the  United  States,  health  care 
Is    big    business.    Indeed,    it   Is    the    fastest 
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growing  falling  bualneaa  In  the  nation — ft 
$60  bllUon  Industry  that  falls  to  me«t  the 
urgent  demands  of  our  people  Today,  more 
than  ever  before,  we  are  spending  more  on 
health  care  and  enjoying  it  '.esa  By  1975,  we 
may  b*  spending  1100  billion  a  year  on  health 
and  be  worse  off  than  we  are  now  In  terms 
of  the  quality  and  responsiveness  of  our 
health  care  system 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  fault  in  the 
present  situation  is  the  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  play  a  greater  role  in 
Improving  the  quality  of  the  nations  health 
care  Health  is  big  business  In  America,  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  become  a  major 
partner  In  this  business  The  total  outlays 
for  medlcHl  and  health-related  acUvltlea  in 
the  Federal  budget  estimated  for  1970  are 
•  18  billion,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
health  expenditures  in  the  nation.  The  out- 
lays for  1970  are  divided  among  14  principal 
departments  and  agencies  By  far  the  largest 
amount-  $n  billion— Is  expended  by  the  De- 
partment if  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
but  significant  amounts  are  also  expended  bv 
the  Department  of  Defense— «2  billion  -rtnd 
the  Veterans  Administration— «1  7  billion 

In  I960,  the  total  outlays  for  health  in 
the  Federal. bud  get  were  only  »3  billion  Thus, 
in  th»-  d»c«da  of  the  Sixties  alone,  we  have 
had  a  six-fold  Increase  In  total  Federal  out- 
lays for  health  Indeed,  almost  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  Federal  budget  now  goes  for 
health  The  major  share  of  the  rise  in  recent 
years  has  been  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Yet.  in  spite  of  the  dramatic  Increases  In  the 
health  budget  and  the  large  amounts  we  are 
now  spending,  there  Is  almost  no  one  whf> 
believes  that  either  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  private  citizen  Is  getting  full  value 
for  his  health  dollar 

Of  course,  a  slgnlflcant  proportion  of  the 
Increase  In  health  expenditure*!  Is  t)elng 
consumed  bv  rising  costs  and  our  growing 
populdUon  Between  1950  and  1969.  personal 
health  care  expenditures  increased  by  »42 
billion  Of  this  increase.  50  per  cent  was  at- 
tributable to  nslntt  cowta.  and  another  19 
per  cent  was  attributable  to  population 
growth  10  that  only  31  {>er  fent  uf  *he  in- 
crease represents  real  growth  in  health  sup- 
plies and  services  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Although  the  conventional  wisdom  ts  con- 
tent to  blxme  our  current  medlcAl  Inflation 
on  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  the  excess 
demand  created  by  these  programs  for 
health  care  'here  Is  another,  more  contro- 
versial aspect  'o  the  rising  prices  As  Pro- 
feeBor  Rashl  Pein  md  other  experts  '.n  the 
field  of  the  economics  of  medicine  have  made 
c'.efLT.  the  basic  models  used  by  economists 
are  not  appropriate  when  applied  to  health. 
The  medical  market  la  characterized  by  the 
absence  >{  competition,  diverse  products, 
and  'un.sumer  I  rnorance  Ciimparisi^us  "f 
quality  and  jserformance  are  extremely  difll- 
ctilt,  if  not  lnip'.i!"-lble 

In  other  word*,  the  medical  marketplace 
Is  an  area  wriere  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  do  not  operate  cleanly,  and  where 
physicians  have  a  relatively  large  imount  of 
discretion  In  setting  tbelr  fees  Thus,  at  the 
time  Medicaid  and  Medicare  were  instituted, 
fees  rose  .'or  a  variety  of  rea3<jns.  many  of 
whicti  were  unrelated  to  the  creation  of 
excess  demand 

Some  phv-slcians  ral.^ed  'heir  fees  In  an- 
ticipation of  a  Federal  fee  freeze 

Some  raised  t.^eir  fees  In  the  face  of  rising 
hospital  costi.  In  order  simply  to  presence 
their  slice  uf   t.he  growing  health  p:e 

Some  raised  their  fee«  simply  because 
they  had  the  discretion  to  do  ?o.  and  decided 
to  take  .idvaa'age  of  the  instability  and 
price  consciousness  generated  by  the  new 
Federal  programs. 

As  In  tne  cafie  of  physicians'  fees,  the  eco- 
nomic model  of  supply  and  demand  doe.s  not 
tell  the  whole  story  of  rising  hospital  costs 
In  part,  hospitals  t'X>k  the  opportunity  to 
provide  substantial— and  wholly   JusUfled — 


wage  and  salary  inoreases  to  their  notorl- 
oualy  underpaid  employees  In  part,  costs 
rose  because  the  new  Federal  financing 
methods  contained  few  incenUves  for  im- 
proving efficiency,  but  simply  enoouraged 
no«pltal8  to  ptum  the  lilgher  costs  on  to 
Waahlngton 

The  high  cost  of  medical  care  Is  but  one 
aspect  ot  the  overall  health  crisis  In  Amer- 
ica today.  It  Is  clear  that  we  are  facing  a 
critical  shortage  of  health  manpower.  In- 
deed, at  tx>ttom.  our  crisis  in  medicine  Is 
essentially  a  crisis  in  manpiiwer  The  need  Is 
urgent  for  more  phyglclans.  more  dentists, 
more  nurses,  and  more  allied  health  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers  We  must  de- 
velop new  types  of  health  professionals  and 
para-profesBlonals  We  must  make  far  more 
efficient  utilization  of  our  existing  health 
manpower  Only  If  we  succeed  in  these  ef- 
forts will  we  be  able  to  free  our  phy»lc1anB 
and  highly  trained  medical  experts  to  per- 
form the  sort  of  Intricate  operations  and 
sensitive  counselling  discussed  by  Dean 
Redllch  in  the  inaugural  lecture  In  this 
series 

The  need  Is  eepeolally  clear  In  the  case  of 
the  shortage  of  doctors  Our  low  physaclan- 
populatlon  ratio  means  that  unsatisfactory 
medical  care  is  a  way  of  life  for  large  num- 
bers of  our  people  In  many  part.s  of  our  na- 
tion. In  1967.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
there  were  260.000  private  physicians  pro- 
viding patient  care  for  our  200  million  peo- 
ple This  Is  a  ratio  of  130  physicians  for 
every  100.000  attlzens,  or  one  doctor  for  every 
700  people. 

.\t  first  glance,  the  ratio  appears  to  be 
fairly  close  to  the  satisfactory  ratio  generally 
recommended  by  many  health  experts,  but 
the  figures  ire  misleading  The  family  doc- 
tor— the  general  practitioner— Is  fast  dls- 
apfjeanng.  and  is  on  tne  verge  of  becoming 
an  extinct  species  .Xt  the  present  time  only 
one  out  of  four  of  the  nation's  physicians 
Is  engaged  In  the  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine Three  out  of  four  are  specialists,  most 
of  whom  accept  patients  'inly  on  a  referral 
basis  The  true  doctor-population  ratio, 
therefore,  is  more  like  me  general  practi- 
tioner per  three  thousand  population,  a  ra- 
tio th  It  Is  clearly  unacceptable  U  t  .de- 
quate  health  care  for  our  people  For  far 
too  many  •f  lur  citizens,  the  only  "doctor" 
they  know  la  the  cold  and  Impersonal  emer- 
gency vimrd  of  the  munlclp*;*!  hospital. 

To  make  matters  worse  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  our  doctors  Is  highly  uneven. 
Two-thirds  of  our  physicians  serve  the  more 
affluent  half  of  <'Ur  population  In  some 
states,  of  Course,  the  physician-population 
ratio  is  higher  than  the  national  average  of 
130  docttirs  per  100. OOO  population  In  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  the  ratio  is  3l8i  In  New  York  It 
Is  199,  In  Massachusetts.  181 

In  sixteen  .states,  however  the  physician- 
population  ratio  Is  far  helow  the  national 
average  In  Alaska  and  Mississippi,  the  ratio 
is  an  abysmal  69.  or  about  one-half  the  na- 
tional averaite  In  Alabama,  It  Is  75  Even  In 
Texas,  It  Is  only  106  Clearly,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely large  groups  of  our  population  are 
receiving  seriously  Inadequate  medical  care 
because  of  the  shortage  of  physicians 

One  of  our  most  urgent  needs  to  meet  this 
crisis  Is  a  stronger  Fe<leral  pru«ram  to  expand 
exlstlni;  rnedlcal  schools  and  establish  new 
schot.'ls.  We  must  substantially  Increase  the 
output  of  doctors  from  our  medical  .schools. 
At  the  present  time,  about  8  000  students 
are  graduated  from  our  medical  .schools  each 
year  The  Association  of  American  Medical 
Crilleges  estimates  that  the  number  of 
students  entering  medical  schools  will  In- 
LTease  by  25  per  cent  to  r,0  per  cent  by  1975. 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  new  medical 
schools  already  henun  .and  the  expansion  of 
existing  schools  already  planned  ICet.  If  the 
physlcian-patlent  ratio  Is  to  be  improved 
substantially,  our  itoal  should  be  to  admit 
double  'he   number  of  current  students  by 


1975,  with  special  emphasis  on  medical 
schools  m  regions  where  the  physicians- 
population  ratio  Is  too  low. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  we  must  in- 
crease the  enrollment  In  our  medical  schn^  is 
aside  from  the  need  to  provide  better  health 
care  for  our  people.  Today  in  America  the 
medical  profession  Is  that  one  profession  that 
files  In  the  face  of  the  American  credo  that 
every  man  shall  have  the  opporttinlty  to  i  .m 
the  profession  of  his  choice  Today  In  Amer- 
ica. If  a  poor  black  or  white  young  .\merlran 
aspires  to  be  a  lawyer,  he  will  have  the  ip- 
portunlty  to  enroll  In  a  law  school  somewhere 
in  the  nation  that  will  give  him  the  ch.ince 
to  fulfill  his  dream.  It  Is  the  shame  of  Amer- 
ican medicine  that  no  such  opportunity  exists 
for  the  youngster  who  aspires  to  enter  what 
Is  perhaps  the  most  exalted  and  selfless  of  m 
our  professions,  the  healing  arts. 

Ironically,  at  the  very  time  we  are  denylnst 
this  opportunity  to  our  own  citizens,  we  nre 
Importing  thousands  of  foreign-trained 
doctors  each  year  to  meet  our  manpT^cr 
crisis  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  newly  llcrr.  ed 
physicians  each  year  In  the  United  States 
are  foreign-trained  Pnrty  thousand  f  ro  -n 
medical  graduates  are  now  practicing  medi- 
cine In  the  United  States,  or  about  15  per  f  fnt 
of  the  total  number  of  doctors  providing 
patient  care  Thirty  per  cent  of  all  our  in- 
terns and  residents  are  foreign-trained 

These  figures  are  appalling.  I  believe  that 
at  this  crucial  period  In  world  history,  it  Is 
deeply  Immoral  for  us  to  be  luring  physicians 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  meet  our  un 
doctor  shortage,  when  their  services  are  even 
more  critically  needed  In  their  own  lands 

The  lELndscape  we  see  is  bleak,  but  It  U  not 
without  hope.  If  we  are  to  be  equal  tn  the 
challenge,  however,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
take  major  new  steps.  As  Hippocrates  lilm- 
self  put  It  two  thousand  years  ago.  where  the 
Illness  Is  extreme,  extreme  treatments  m.iy  be 
necessary.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to  share 
with  you  my  views  as  to  the  directions  we 
should  begin  to  take  now.  If  we  rre  to  meet 
the  challenge. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  Importan*  •x« 
need  a  new  approach  to  the  politics  of  lie.Uth. 
Our  single  greatest  deficiency  in  the  ...■■. m  u( 
health  U  our  failure  to  develop  a  n.iti  nal 
constituency,  committed  to  a  propressr.e  nd 
enlightened  health  policy.  As  a  prestigious 
Committee  of  the  National  Academy  <■'.  Sci- 
ences has  recently  and  eloquently  stated  with 
respect  to  the  problem  of  the  contron'iition 
between  technol'Tgy  and  society,  the  Lssue  is 
far  more  serious  than  the  simple  question  of 
braking  ihe  momentum  of  the  status  'luo. 
roday.  -ill  too  often,  whether  the  area  be  -.".at 
of  medicine,  or  education,  or  pollution.  :he 
vested  interests  ,ire  strongly  ranged  .icair.st 
innovation,  and  there  Is  no  champion  ca:  able 
of  marshaling  the  diffuse  advocates  icr  irog- 
ress  and  reiorm  When  a  better  teaching 
organization  threatens  the  bureaucratic 
status  quo  In  education,  we  know  there  will 
be  organized  oppasltlcn  from  school  otlicials. 
but  there  Is  .-^eldom  organized  advocacy  by 
parents  and  children  When  a  new  .md  more 
efficient  development  is  offered  that  threut- 
ens  the  status  quo  m  health — whether  in 
the  organization,  financing,  or  delivery  of 
health  care — we  know  there  will  be  npprsi- 
tlon  from  organized  medicine,  but  'here  13 
seldom  organized  advocacy  by  health  ron- 
t  umers. 

In  these  situations,  a  thorough  considera- 
tion of  the  relative  merits  of  alternative  pro- 
posals is  renaered  difficult.  If  not  Impossible, 
by  the  presence  of  powerful  spoke;inen  '.or 
the  old,  and  the  absence  of  effectr.e  spokes- 
men foi  the  naw  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  maK- 
Ing  basic  changes  In  our  health  care  sysiem. 
we  can  do  so  only  by  creating  the  sor-  o! 
progressive  national  health  constituency  that 
can  make  itself  heard  In  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress and  the  councils  of  organized  medicine. 
To  be  sure,  there  Is  cause  for  hope.  The 
present    generation    of    medical    students   Is 
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outstanding.  They  are  already  beginning  to 
develop  the  commitments  to  public  causes, 
the  enllghtment  and  social  conscience  so 
cie>perately  needed  In  the  health  profession. 
And.  in  spite  of  the  heavy  resF>onslblllty  that 
organized  medicine  must  bear  for  the  Inade- 
qu.icy  of  our  health  manpower  and  other 
resources,  a  few  leaders  have  recently  made 
progressive  statements  suggesting  a  new  rec- 
opnitlon  and  awareness  of  the  problem. 

second,  the  Federal  Government  must  play 
a  t.ir  more  active  and  coherent  role  In  the 
lormulatlon  and  Implementation  of  health 
policy.  We  must  develop  a  comprehensive  and 
carefully  coordinated  national  health  policy, 
wi'h  an  administrative  structure  capable  of 
setting  health  goals  and  priorities  for  the 
nation.  In  the  spring  of  1968,  I  Introduced 
legislation  urging  the  creation  of  a  National 
Health  Council  to  be  established  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  with  respon- 
sibility for  setting  health  policies  and  mak- 
i:if  recommendations  for  the  attainment  of 
he-'ilth  goals,  including  the  evaluation,  co- 
ordination, and  consolidation  of  all  Federal 
health  programs  and  activities.  The  National 
Health  Council  would  be  modeled  along  the 
lines  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 
which  has  consistently  played  a  superlative 
role  in  planning  and  coordinating  the  na- 
tion's economic  policy. 

Third,  we  must  move  away  from  our  ex- 
ces.slve  emphasis  on  high-cost  acute-care  hos- 
plt.il  facilities  We  must  make  more  Imagi- 
native use  of  innovative  types  of  low-cost 
facilities,  such  as  neighborhood  health  cen- 
teri  and  other  out-patient  facilities,  store- 
front clinics,  and  group  health  facilities.  In 
spite  of  the  active  opposition  of  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  the  medical  profession,  group 
practice  and  hospital-based  practice  are 
probably  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
means  of  delivering  health  care  today.  In 
many  areas,  the  Ideal  arrangement  consists 
cf  I  teaching  hospital  in  a  medical  center, 
with  affiliations  to  community  hospitals  In 
the  surrounding  area.  In  turn,  each  of  the 
community  hospitals  serves  as  the  center  of 
a  ferles  of  satellite  group  practice  clinics 
that  can  reach  out  directly  into  the  entire 
community. 

Fourth,  while  we  are  building  the  nation's 
overall  health  policy,  we  must  give  special 
attention  to  the  health  of  our  urban  and 
rural  poor.  For  too  many  of  the  poor,  the 
family  physician  has  disappeared,  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  endless  lines  and  Impersonal 
w.'iitmc  rooms  of  huge  municipal  and  county 
hospitals.  Yet.  there  are  few  physicians  todav 
who  were  not  trained  on  the  wards  and 
charity  patients  in  our  teaching  hospitals. 
Too  often,  as  Professor  Alonzo  Yerby  has  elo- 
quently stated,  our  poor  have  had  to  barter 
their  bodies  and  their  dignity  In  return  for 
medical  treatment 

In  America  today,  millions  of  our  citizens 
are  '^ick.  and  they  are  sick  only  becatxse  they 
are  poor.  We  know  that  Illness  Is  twice  as 
frequent  among  the  poor.  We  know  that  the 
poor  suffer  three  limes  as  much  heart  disease, 
seven  times  as  many  eye  defects,  five  times 
as  much  mental  retardation  and  nervous 
disorders  Although  our  goal  must  be  one 
health  care  system  open  to  all  our  citizens, 
we  have  an  obligation  now  to  Increase  the 
ranee  and  efficiency  of  the  health  services 
and  facilities  available  to  the  poor,  with 
special  emphasis  on  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers that  have  for  so  long  divided  our  society 
Into  a  two-class  system  of  care — one  for  the 
rich  and  one  for  the  p>oor,  separate  and 
unequal 

.■Specifically,  I  urge  the  Administration  to 
cre.ue  a  National  Health  Corps,  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  draft  for  doctors,  and  stronger 
than  the  "Project  U.S. A,"  program  recently 
recommended  by  the  AMA.  Today,  doctors  are 
exempt  from  the  draft  If  they  serve  two  years 
In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or  other 
branches  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
same    exemption    should    exist    for    doctors 


volunteering  for  medical  service  In  urban  or 
rural  poverty  areas.  Only  In  this  way  will  we 
be  able  to  meet  the  critical  need  for  health 
manpower  In  depressed  areas.  And,  once 
young  physicians  are  exposed  to  the  prob- 
lems of  health  care  for  the  poor,  a  significant 
proportion  of  them  will  be  encouraged  to 
remain  and  dedicate  their  careers  to  this 
service. 

In  addition,  we  should  make  a  substantial 
new  effort  to  expand  the  neighborhood  health 
center  program.  At  the  present  time,  less 
than  a  dozen  medical  societies  in  the  nation 
have  become  actively  involved  in  neighbor- 
hood health  centers.  Yet,  In  recent  weeks, 
prominent  leaders  of  the  AMA  Itself  have 
called  for  a  greater  role  for  neighborhood 
health  centers  as  a  means  of  extending  health 
care  to  the  poor.  A  few  Imaginative  pilot  proj- 
ects reaching  In  this  direction  have  recently 
been  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, Including  a  program  to  reorganize 
the  out-patient  department  at  Boston  City 
Hospital  as  a  nucleus  for  community  health 
care,  but  our  overall  effort  has  been  Inade- 
quate. Tragically,  at  a  time  when  even 
organized  medicine  is  moving  forward,  we 
have  been  unwilling  to  allocate  the  resources 
so  urgently  needed  for  this  program. 

Fifth,  within  the  critical  area  of  health 
manpower,  we  must  give  special  attention  to 
training  new  types  of  health  professlonsils. 
In  far  too  many  cases,  highly  trained  physi- 
cians spend  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
their  working  day  \n  tasks  that  do  not  re- 
quire their  specialized  medical  skills.  One  of 
the  most  promising  methods  of  easing  the 
shortage  of  doctors  Is  to  train  new  types  of 
health  workers  to  perform  these  non-special - 
Ized  tasks,  thereby  freeing  our  physicians  for 
other,  more  urgent  needs.  We  must  develop 
a  broad  new  range  of  allied  health  profes- 
sionals, such  as  paramedical  aides,  pediatric 
assistants,  community  service  health  officers, 
and  family  health  workers. 

At  a  number  of  our  universities.  Imagina- 
tive new  programs  are  under  way  to  train 
medical  corpsmen  from  Vietnam  as  physi- 
cians' assistants.  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
hospital  corpsmen  are  trained  for  three 
months  in  the  medical  school,  and  then  sent 
Into  the  field  for  nine  months'  further  train- 
ing In  the  offices  of  private  physicians.  A 
similar  program  now  exists  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity. These  programs  are  unique  in  their 
emphasis  on  combined  training  in  the  class- 
room and  In  the  field.  They  are  programs 
that  must  be  greatly  expanded  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  urgent  demand  for  more  and  bet- 
ter trained  health  manpwwer. 

Sixth,  we  must  restore  the  severe  budget 
cuts  that  have  been  proposed  in  Federal 
health  programs  by  the  present  Administra- 
tion. Later  this  week,  the  full  Senate  will  vote 
on  Federal  health  appropriations  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  1970  None  of  us  In  Congress 
can  be  proud  that  almost  half  way  through 
the  present  fiscal  year,  we  are  only  now  about 
to  vote  the  funds  that  may  be  used.  Our  error 
is  compounded  by  the  knowledge  that  at  this 
time  of  medical  crisis.  Federal  assistance  to 
health  programs  may  be  drastically  curtailed, 
especially  In  the  areas  of  research  and  man- 
power training. 

Today,  when  every  medical  school  and  every 
other  health  school  is  being  urged  to  expmd 
Its  manpower  programis.  the  Administration 
Is  requesting  far  less  funds  than  Congress  au- 
thorized as  recently  as  1968  for  these  vital 
programs. 

The  Impact  of  the  proposed  cuts  will  be 
felt  in  medical  schools,  hospitals,  research 
centers,  and  communities  throughout  the  na- 
tion. It  will  be  measured  in  terms  of  cancer 
research  cut  short,  lives  lost  because  coronary 
care  units  are  un-funded,  special  hardship  for 
the  poor,  and  the  loss  of  dedicated  young  stu- 
dents from  careers  In  medicine  and  medical 
research 

Seventh,  I  come  to  what  I  believe  is  the 
most  significant  health  principle  that  we  as 


a  nation  must  pursue  in  the  decade  of  the 
Seventies.  We  must  begin  to  move  now  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  national  heaUh  in- 
surance program,  capable  of  bringing  the 
same  amount  and  high  quality  of  health  care 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

National  health  insurance  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  been  long  In  coming.  More  than  a 
millennium  ago,  Aristotle  defined  the  Impor- 
tance of  health  in  a  democratic  society,  when 
he  saidi 

"li  we  believe  that  men  have  any  personal 
rights  at  all  as  human  beings,  then  they 
have  an  absolute  moral  right  to  such  a  meas- 
ure of  good  health  as  society  and  society 
alone  is  able  to  give  them." 

Today,  the  United  States  is  the  only  major 
industrial  nation  in  the  world  that  does  not 
have  a  national  health  service  or  a  program 
of  national  health  insurance.  The  first  com- 
prehensive compulsory  national  health  Insur- 
ance was  enacted  in  Prussia  in  1854. 
Throughout  the  Twentieth  century,  proposals 
have  been  periodically  raised  for  an  American 
program,  but  never,  until  recently,  with  great 
chance  of  success. 

National  health  insurance  was  a  major 
proposal  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  during  his 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  in  1912.  Shortly 
before  the  First  World  War,  a  similar  proposal 
managed  to  gain  the  support  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  whose  orientation  then 
was  far  different  than  it  is  today.  During  the 
debate  on  social  security  in  the  Thirties,  the 
issue  was  again  raised,  but  without  success. 
Today,  the  prospect  Is  better.  In  large  part 
it  is  better  because  of  the  popularity  of  Medi- 
care and  the  fact  that  many  other  great  na- 
tional health  programs  have  been  success- 
fully launched.  The  need  for  national  health 
Insurance  has  become  more  compelling,  and 
Its  absence  Is  more  conspicuous.  In  part,  the 
prospect  Is  good  because  the  popular  demand 
for  change  in  our  existing  health  system  is 
consolidating  urgent  and  widespread  new 
support  for  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram as  a  way  out  of  the  present  crisis. 

For  more  than  a  year,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
National  Health  Insurance,  founded  by 
Walter  Reuther.  whose  goal  has  been  to  mobi- 
lize broad  public  support  for  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  in  the  United 
States  Two  months  ago  in  New  York  City,  the 
Reuther  Committee  sponsored  a  major  con- 
ference, attended  by  officers  and  representa- 
t'ves  of  more  than  65  national  organizations, 
to  consider  a  tentative  blueprint  for  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  At  the  time 
of  the  conference.  I  commended  Mr.  Reuther 
for  the  extraordinary  progress  his  Committee 
has  made.  I  look  forward  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  program.  Already,  it  offers 
one  of  the  most  attractive  lefrlslative  pro- 
posals that  is  likely  to  be  presented  for  our 
consideration  next  year  in  Congress. 

We  must  recognize,  therefore,  that  a  great 
deal  of  solid  groundwork  has  already  been 
laid  toward  establishing  a  national  health 
insurance  program.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  believe  it  is  time  to  transfer  the  debate 
from  the  halls  of  the  universities  and  the 
offices  of  professors  to  the  public  arena — to 
the  hearing  rooms  of  Congress  and  to  the 
offices  of  your  elected  representatives. 

Early  next  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress,  I  Intend 
to  Introduce  legislation  proposing  the  sort 
of  comprehensive  national  health  Insurance 
legislation  that  I  believe  Is  most  appropriate 
at  the  current  stage  of  our  thinking.  The 
mandate  of  the  Medicaid  Task  Force  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare has  been  expanded  to  Investigate  this 
area,  and  I  urge  the  Administration  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  its  own  proposals. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas  has 
told  me  that,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  he  will  schedule 
comprehensive   hearings   next   year   on    na- 
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tlonal  health  insurance.  Our  Immediate  goal 
should  be  the  enactment  of  legislation  laying 
the  cornerstone  for  a  comprehensive  health 
Insurance  program  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  9l3t  Congress  This  Is  an  issue  we  can 
and  must  take  to  the  people  We  can  achieve 
our  goal  only  through  the  moblllzatkm  of 
millions  of  decent  Americans,  concerned 
with  the  high  coat  and  inadequate  organi- 
zation and  delivery  uf  health  care  in  the 
nation. 

Last  week  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we 
witnessed  the  culmination  of  what,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nationwide  legis- 
lative reform  movements  since  I  Joined  the 
Senate — the  taxpayers'  revolution.  It  now 
appears  likely  that  by  '.he  end  of  this  month. 
there  will  be  laid  on  the  Presidents  desk  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  tax  reform 
bill  In  the  history  of  the  Federal  income  tax. 
a  bill  that,  goes  far  toward  producing  a  more 
equitable  tax  system 

We  need  the  same  sort  of  national  effort 
for  health  -we  need  a  national  health  revo- 
lution, a  revolution  by  the  consumers  of 
health  care  that  will  stimulate  action  by 
Congress  and  produce  a  more  equitable 
health  system 

Because  of  the  substantial  groundwork 
already  lalc».  I  believe  that  we  can  agree  on 
three  "prtnrtples  we  should  pursue  in  pre- 
paring an  effective  program  for  national 
health  ln.3urance 

First,  and  most  Important,  our  g\ildlng 
principle  should  be  that  the  amount  and 
quality  of  medical  care  an  individual  re- 
ceives IS  not  a  function  of  his  Income  TTiere 
should  be  no  difference  between  health  care 
for  the  suburbs  and  health  care  for  the 
ghetto,  between  health  care  for  the  rich  and 
health  care  for  the  poor 

Second,  the  program  should  be  as  broad 
and  a.-;  comprehensive  as  possible,  with  the 
maximum  free  choice  available  to  each 
health  consumer  in  selecting  the  care  he 
receives. 

Third  the  costs  of  the  program  should  be 
borne  on  a  progressive  basis  related  'o  the 
income  level  of  those  who  participate  in  the 
program 

I  believe  there  '.s  no  need  n^jw  to  lock  our- 
selves Into  a  specific  method  of  financing  the 
Insurance  program  There  are  distinct  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  each  of  the 
obvious  alternative  financing  methods  that 
have  been  proposed — financing  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  tax 
credits  out  of  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund, 
or  out  of  another  Independent  trust  fund 
that  could  be  created  specifically  for  the 
purpose 

At  the  present  time,  I  lean  toward  a  meth- 
od of  financing  that  would  be  based  on  gen- 
eral Treasury  revenues,  with  sutBc;ent  ijuar- 
antees  to  avoid  the  vagaries  of  the  appro- 
priations process  that  have  plagued  the  Con- 
gress so  much  In  recent  years 

I  recognize  the  obvious  merit  of  the  tax 
credit  and  social  security  approaches.  In 
particular,  Social  Security  financing  offers 
the  important  advantage  that  It  is  a  mech- 
anism that  Americans  know  and  trust  In 
the  thirty-five  years  of  Its  existence.  Social 
Security  has  grown  Into  a  program  that  has 
the  abiding  respect  and  affection  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Americans.  In  1966,  It  demon- 
strated Its  capacity  to  broaden  its  horizon 
by  its  successful  Implementation  of  the 
Medicare  program  To  many,  therefore.  So- 
cial Security  Is  the  obvious  vehicle  to  em- 
brace a  program  for  national  health  Insur- 
ance, and  soothe  the  doubts  and  suspicions 
that  win  Inevitably  besiege  the  program 
when  It  Is  launched 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  obvious  disadvantages  of  Social 
Security  financing.  Under  the  Social  Security 
system,  the  payroll  tax  is  heavily  regressive 
The  poor  pay  far  too  high  a  proportion  of 
their  Income  to  Social  Security  than  our  mid- 
dle or  upper   Income  citizens    Today,   at   a 


time  when  Congreaa  is  about  to  grant  major 
new  tax  relief  to  all  Income  groups.  I  believe 
It  would  be  especially  Inappropriate  to  fi- 
nance a  national  health  insurance  program 
through  the  conventional  but  regressive  pro- 
cedures of  Social  Security,  rather  than 
through  the  progressive  procedures  of  the 
FedereU  income  tax  laws. 

I  wish  to  make  clear,  however,  that  I  am 
not  now  rejecting  an  approach  that  would 
finance  national  health  Insurance  by  a  mod- 
ified approach  through  the  Social  Security 
System  By  the  use  of  payroll  tax  exemptions 
and  appropriate  contributions  from  the  Fed- 
eral C3k)vemment,  It  may  be  possible  to  con- 
struct a  program  that  will  build  In  the  sort 
of  progression  that  all  Americans  can  ac- 
cept The  Important  point  here  Is  that  we 
must  discuss  these  possibilities  in  a  national 
forum,  and  weigh  the  alternatives  In  the 
critical  light  of  open  hearings  and  national 
debate 

We  must  be  candid  about  the  costs  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  In  light  of  our 
present  budgetary  restrictions,  the  price  tags 
applied  to  the  various  health  Insurance  pro- 
grams are  too  high.  They  range  from  about 
810  billion  for  Medlcredlt."  the  AMA  pro- 
posal, to  about  $40  billion  for  the  Reuther 
proposal  It  Is  therefore  unrealistic  to  sup- 
pose that  a  total  comprehensive  program  can 
be  Implemented  all  at  once 

We  can  all  .^gree,  however,  that  It  Is  time 
to  begin  In  light  of  the  fiscal  reality,  the 
moet  satl8factf>ry  approach  is  to  set  a  goal 
for  full  implementation  of  the  program  at 
the  earlleet  opportunity  1  believe  that  the 
goal  should  be  1975  The  legislation  we  enact 
should  reflect  )ur  firm  .commitment  to  this 
target  date  Halfway  through  the  decade  of 
the  Seventies,  we  should  have  a  comprehen- 
sive national  health  in.surance  program  In 
full  ■  >peratlon  for  .til  .\merlcanfl 

I  have  already  stated  my  view  that  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  program  .should  be  en- 
acted next  year  In  January.  1971,  we  should 
begin  to  phase-in  a  program  that  will  reach 
out  to  all  Americans  by  the  end  of  1975  To 
meet  that  timetable,  we  .should  establish 
coverage  In  the  first  year— 1971  — for  all  in- 
fant,s.  pre-schofil  children  and  adolescents 
In  plementary  and  secondary  schools  In  each 
of  the  following  four  ye-.irs.  we  should  expand 
the  coverage  by  approximately  ten-year  age 
groups,  so  that  by  the  end  of  1975.  all  per- 
sons up  to  age  65  will  be  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  existing  Medicare  program  can 
be  phased  In  completely  with  the  new  com- 
prehensive Insurance 

The  Idea  of  phasing  In  children  first  should 
receive  wide  support,  both  from  the  p>opula- 
tion  .vs  a  whole  and  frr>m  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  well  As  a  nation  today,  the  United 
States  Is  the  wealthle«t  and  most  highly  de- 
veloped medical  society  In  the  world,  but  we 
rank  14th  among  the  major  industrial  na- 
tions in  the  rate  of  infant  mortality,  and 
12th  m  the  percentage  of  mothers  who  die 
m  childbirth  In  spite  of  our  wealth  and 
technology,  we  have  tolerated  disease  and 
Ill-health  In  generations  of  our  children  We 
have  failed  to  eliminate  the  excessive  toll  of 
their  sickness,  retardation,  disability  and 
death. 

Equally  Important,  we  iixe  already  close  to 
the  level  of  manpower  needed  to  Implement 
a  national  health  Insurance  program  for  our 
youth  .American  medicine  is  equal  to  the 
challenge.  We  have  a  solid  tradition  of  excel- 
lence In  pediatric  training,  with  a  strong  and 
growing  supply  of  experienced  pediatricians, 
pediatric  nurses,  and  allied  manpower. 

Moreover,  by  twginnlng  our  new  progrsun 
with  youth  and  child  care.  It  will  be  easier 
for  the  medical  profession  to  Implement  the 
changes  In  the  delivery  system  that  must  ac- 
company any  effective  national  health  In- 
surance program  And,  the  changes  that  we 
make  In  the  delivery  system  for  pediatric 
care  will  give  us  valuable  experience  and 
Insights  Into  the  comparable  but  far  mor« 
difficult  changes  that  will  be  necessary  In  the 
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delivery  of  care  to  adults  as  the  insurance 
program  Is  phased  In  over  subsequent  year* 
Finally,  by  phasing  In  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram  over  a  period  of  years,  I  believe  we  can 
avoid  a  serious  objection  that  will  other- 
wise be  raised — that  national  health  Insur- 
ance  will  simply  exacerbate  our  current  in- 
flatlon  In  medical  costs  by  producing  even 
greater  demand  for  medical  care  without 
providing  essential  changes  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  delivery  system. 

We  know  from  recent  experience  that 
changes  in  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  care  m  the  United  States  will  c^tne 
only  by  an  excruciating  national  effort 
Throughout  our  society  today,  there  is  per- 
hapjs  no  Institution  more  resistant  to  change 
than  the  organized  medical  profession,  in- 
deed,  because  the  crisis  is  so  serious  in  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  care, 
there  are  many  who  argue  that  we  must 
make  Improvements  here  first,  before  we  can 
safely  embark  on  national  health  Insur.ince. 
I  believe  the  opposite  Is  true.  The  fact  that 
the  time  has  come  for  national  health  in- 
surance  makes  it  all  the  more  urgent  to  pour 
new  resources  Into  remaking  our  present 
system  The  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  care  is  so  obviously  inadequate  to 
meet  our  current  health  crisis  that  only  the 
catalyst  of  national  health  Insurance  win 
be  able  to  produce  the  sort  of  basic  revolu- 
tlon  that  Is  needed  If  we  are  to  escape  the 
twin  evils  of  a  national  health  disaster  or 
the  Federalization  of  health  care  in  the 
Seventies  To  those  who  say  that  national 
health  Insurance  won't  work  unless  we  firjf 
have  an  enormous  Increase  In  health  man- 
power and  health  facilities  and  a  revolution 
In  the  delivery  of  health  care,  I  reply  that 
until  we  begin  moving  toward  national 
health  Insurance,  neither  Congress  nor  the 
medical  profession  will  ever  take  the  ^aslc 
steps  that  are  essential  to  reorganize  the  pvs- 
tern  Without  national  health  Insurance  to 
galvanize  us  Into  action,  I  fear  that  we  will 
simply  continue  to  patch  the  present  system 
beyond    any   reasonable   hope   of  survival. 

The  need  for  comprehensive  national 
health  insurance  and  concomitant  changes 
in  the  organization  and  delivery  of  health 
care  In  the  United  States  Is  the  single  most 
Important  Issue  of  health  policy  tod.iy.  If 
we  are  to  reach  our  goal  of  bringing  ade- 
quate health  care  to  nil  our  citizens,  we 
must  have  full  and  generous  cooperation 
between  Congress,  the  Administration,  and 
the  health  profession  We  already  r<^fsess 
the  knowledge  and  the  technology  to  achieve 
our  goal  All  we  need  Is  the  will.  The  chal- 
lenge Is  enormous,  but  I  am  confident  that 
we  are  equal  to  the  task. 


SECRECY  ABOUT  ACI'IVITIES 
IN  LAOS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  debate  yesterday,  both  during  the 
open  and  the  closed  sessions,  took  us  a 
little  closer  to  the  goal  of  removing  the 
official  secrecy  In  which  our  activities  in 
Laos  have  been  cloaked  since  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

The  awkward  and  fragile  rmture  of 
that  secrecy  becomes  more  apparent  as 
pieces  of  our  activity  in  Laos  gradually 
emerge  for  public  view.  The  President 
himself  last  week  added  to  the  public's 
knowledge  with  the  statement  that,  in 
his  words,  "we  are  also  interdicting  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  as  It  runs  through 
Laos."  I  do  not  believe  that  an  Ameri- 
can official  prior  to  that  time  had  pub- 
licly acknowledged  that  activity. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender).  as  acting  floor  manager 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  staled 
that   that  measure   includes   "approxl- 
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mfttely  $90  million  for  the  support  of  the 
Royal  Laotian  Army."  That  represented, 
I  believe,  the  first  time  a  figure  had  been 
publicly  disclosed. 

My  point  today  Is  that  these  are  facts 
the  American  public  deserves  to  have 
before  It  Just  as  the  Senate  deserved  to 
have  the  full  details  of  our  operations 
in  and  over  Laos  yesterday  In  order  to 
deal  responsibly  with  the  proposed  legis- 
lation before  it. 

Tlie  President's  statement  about  In- 
terdiction and  Senator  Ellknder's  mili- 
tary assistance  figure  were  both  incom- 
plete. Therefore,  both  statements  were 
unfortunately  misleading  if  used  to  im- 
ply a  total  description  of  what  we  are 
doing  in  Laos  or  the  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  our  activities  there. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
«-iIl  seriously  study  yesterday's  Senate 
debate  and  reconsiders  Its  position  on 
continuing  the  secrecy  of  our  Laos  in- 
volvement. As  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  GoLDWATER)  put  It  yesterday  dur- 
ing the  open  session: 

I  was  In  Thailand  two  days  ago  and  there 
are  no  major  secrets  there  ae  to  what  we  are 
doing 

Mr,  President,  unlike  Senater  Gold- 
water,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
cannot  go  to  Thailand  to  get  the  facts 
on  wliat  we  are  doing  there  and  In  Laos. 
The  time  has  come  for  their  Govern- 
ment to  tell  them — directly  and  with  the 
detail  that  permits  them  to  understand 
that  policy  which  clearly  involves  both 
war  and  peace  and  the  spending  of 
American  lives  and  dollars. 


PAUL  PETZOLDT.  MOUNTAIN  MAN 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  In  an  age 
of  increasing  creature  comforts  and  the 
luxuries  of  civilization,  there  remains  a 
need  for  the  true  men  of  the  outdoors — 
for  those  who  wUl  use  the  challenges  of 
nature  to  temper  the  new  generation. 
Such  a  man  lives  In  Lander.  Wyo.  His 
name  Is  Paul  Petzoldt.  He  runs  the  Na- 
tional Outdoor  Leadership  School,  whose 
campus  is  the  Wind  River  Mountains  of 
Wyoming.  He  teaches  outdoor  life,  con- 
senation,  and  survival  as  perhaps  no  one 
else  can  or  does.  But  more,  what  he 
teaches  is  confidence — a  badly  needed 
commodity  always.  Life  magazine,  in  its 
current  Issue,  profiles  Paul  Petzoldt  and 
his  school,  and  writer  Jane  Howard,  in 
that  article,  sums  up  his  message  to  his 
students  when  she  writes: 

Petzoldt  keeps  saying  he  Is  no  missionary, 
but  somehow  he  transmits  an  evangelistic 
mes*;ige:  you  are  more  and  better  and 
stronger  than  you  ever  thought  you  could  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Jane  Howard's  article  entitled 
"Last  Mountain  Man?  Not  If  He  Can 
Help  It,"  published  In  Life,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Last  Mountain  Man? — Not  If  He  Can 

Help  It 

(By  Jane   Howard) 

If  I  could  choose  somebody  to  be  stranded 
with  on  a  desert  Island,  or  to  get  me  out  of 
any  dilemma  from  a  flat  tire  to  the  charge  of 
an  enraged  bull  moose  during  a  lightning 


storm,  I  would  Instantly  and  confidently  ask 
for  Paul  Petzoldt. 

I'd  have  good  reason.  For  one  thing,  Pet- 
zoldt Is  reassuring  Just  to  look  at,  reminding 
one  as  be  does  of  Santa  Claus,  FalstafT  and 
Hercules.  He  Is  six  feet  one  Inch  tall,  weighs 
240  pounds  and  has  gigantic  circumflex  brows 
over  slightly  slanted  blue  eyes.  He  Is  also 
transfixing  to  listen  to,  using  words  like  alp- 
englow,  timberline  and  scarify  to  tell  of 
nearly  62  years  of  adventure — set  not  only  In 
Wyoming,  where  he  lives,  but  the  Himalayas, 
the  Alps  and  even  flatlands  and  ofllces. 

More  to  the  point,  Petzoldt  would  get  us 
both  out  of  there,  wherever  "there"  might  be. 
with  more  finesse  than  anyone  I  know  of. 
We'd  end  up  safe,  warm,  and  a  little  sorry  It 
all  was  over,  because  adventure  Is  to  Petzoldt 
what  hymns  are  to  a  choirmaster.  It  has  been 
not  only  his  livelihood  but  his  delight  ever 
since  1924,  when  the  first  pair  of  dudes  hired 
him  to  guide  them  up  the  Teton  mountains. 
"I  guess  I've  never  been  afraid  to  try  any- 
thing," he  says,  and  I  guess  he's  probably 
right. 

But  he  Is  not  merely  Intrepid.  Besides  his 
gusto  for  skirmishes  with  the  elements,  he 
has  a  mllltsmt  reverence  for  the  natural 
world,  as  those  whom  he  ushers  Into  the 
wilderness  soon  learn.  Once  he  made  two  boys 
walk  back  12  miles  to  pick  up  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  tinfoil. 

Petzoldt  legends  abound.  He  holds  the 
world  record  for  spending  the  longest  con- 
tinuous time  at  an  altitude  of  more  than 
20,000  feet  without  artificial  oxygen.  He  has 
Invented  a  widely  used  system  of  signals  for 
rope  climbers,  started  the  first  mountain- 
eering guide  service  In  the  United  States,  and 
probably  made  more  first  ascents  of  moun- 
tains than  anyone  In  this  country. 

He  knows  the  Tetons  and  the  Wind  River 
Mountain  Range  the  way  a  good  cabbie  knows 
The  Bronx.  Once,  when  nobody  else  dared 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  Tetons  to  investigate 
a  plane  crash,  he  and  a  ranger  made  a  three- 
day  ascent  In  a  whlteout  blizzard,  to  discover 
23  corpses.  Another  time,  when  a  hapless 
ptirachutlst  had  been  trapped  for  a  week  atop 
a  5,117-foot  volcano  plug,  Petzoldt  led  the 
rescue. 

Once  he  skied  seven  days  In  howling  vrtnds 
and  —30°  weather,  to  dig  through  10  feet 
of  snow  in  search  of  uranium,  only  to  find 
himself  the  victim  of  a  hoax:  the  rock  sam- 
ple that  had  sent  him  off  turned  out  to 
be  from  the  Belgian  Congo.  Once  he  stayed 
In  an  Arizona  canal  all  day  to  avoid  walking 
barefoot  on  the  sizzling  rocks.  He  has  also 
been  known  to  kill  an  elk  with  a  pocket- 
knife,  walk  a  tightrope,  and  disguise  him- 
self as  a  Sikh  potentate  during  an  anti- 
Western  street  riot  in  Calcutta.  He  has 
played  water  polo  and  football,  raised 
alfalfa,  hopped  freights,  and  been  a  chef,  a 
fur  trapper,  a  downhill  and  slalom  ski  cham- 
pion, a  traveling  lecturer,  a  golfer,  a  used 
car  salesman  and  a  dude  rancher. 

"Once."  says  an  old  friend,  "Paul  and  Gene 
Tunney  nearly  came  to  blows  In  my  living 
room  m  an  argument  over  Chinese  politics. 
I  had  to  strain  to  keep  them  apart,  because 
I  wasn't  at  all  sure  Gene  would  win."  Once 
Petzoldt  bicycled  all  the  400  miles  from  Basle 
to  Antwerp  without  a  centime  In  his  pocket. 
Once  be  gave  some  thought  to  running  for 
Congress.  Earlier  he  yearned  to  be  a  rodeo 
rider,  "but  a  horse  named  Appendicitis 
changed  my  mind  about  that."  Never  mind. 
If  someone  told  me  Petzoldt  had  a  blue  ox 
named  Babe  or  could  literally  leap  tall  bvUld- 
Ings  with  a  single  bound,  I  wouldn't  be  too 
surprised. 

Now,  at  a  point  In  life  when  most  men  face 
retirement,  Petzoldt  Is  plunged  Into  an  In- 
volving new  venture.  His  National  Outdoor 
Leadership  School,  founded  In  1965  and  af- 
filiated with  the  University  of  Wyoming  and 
Kansas  State  Teachers  CoUege  Is  growing  so 
fast  It  keeps  him  in  the  mountains  all  but 
four  or  five  nights  every  summer  and  ab- 
sorbs his  year-round  attention.  The  NOLS 


campus,  In  Wyoming,  is  the  rugged  Wind 
River  Motmtaln  Range,  some  of  which  baa 
never  been  accurately  mapped. 

NOLS  students,  mostly  In  their  teens  and 
twenties,  fiock  by  the  hundreds  from,  all  over 
the  country  and  the  world  for  five-week 
courses.  Divided  Into  patrols  of  12,  they 
carry  everything  they  will  need  In  backpacks 
that  can  weigh  more  than  40  pounds.  TTiere 
Is  no  weaving  of  lanyards,  no  compulsory 
singing  of  Jolly  songs  around  campflres.  The 
students  eat  what  they  carry  and  find  and 
catch,  sleep  In  tents,  and  read  topographical 
maps  so  they  can  plot  their  own  lOO-mlle 
Itineraries  up  and  down  through  arctic  and 
tundra  zones,  learning  as  they  travel  to 
recognize  miishrooms.  wlldfiowers  and  trees. 
They  never  even  see  the  rear  end  of  a  jeep, 
much  less  a  newspaper  or  a  franchlsed  root 
beer  stand. 

A  handful  of  them,  each  summer,  turn  out 
to  be  "lookers  and  readers  Instead  of  doers." 
Two  or  three  usually  drop  out,  "because  they 
suddenly  decide  their  mothers  need  them  at 
home" — a  neat  trick  when  they  have  no 
communication  whatever  with  the  world.  The 
majority,  however,  find  astonishing  reserves 
of  strength.  Petzoldt  keeps  saying  he  is  no 
missionary,  but  somehow  he  transmits  an 
evangelistic  message:  you  are  more  and  bet- 
ter and  stronger  than  you  ever  thought  you 
could  be.  You  didn't  think  you  could  rappel 
your  way  down  that  cliff,  or  sleep  comfort- 
ably outside  In  a  blizzard,  or  swing  by  a 
rope  across  a  furious  river,  but  guess  what: 
vou  can.  The  students  emerge  with  a  self- 
reliance  useful  even  back  In  the  overclviUzed 
world  where  problems  are  murky  and  abstract 
and  solutions  more  so. 

To  get  a  glimpse  of  what  he  is  about,  I 
spent  a  few  days  with  Petzoldt.  We  flew  over 
the  Wind  Rivers,  which  for  all  their  majesty 
looked  about  as  habitable  as  a  bank  of  clouds, 
as  if  they'd  Just  been  sprinkled  with  some 
giant  Claes  Oldenburg  shaker  of  powdered 
sugar.  Then  we  went  camping  In  the  Tetons, 
which  m  profile  resemble  the  growth  graph 
of  some  highly  erratic  corporation.  We  heard, 
once  in  a  while,  what  must  be  the  most 
primeval  noise  in  the  world:  the  bugling  of 
male  elks.  In  many-syllabled  cries  ranging 
over  an  octave.  They  sounded  a  little  like 
Inept  Boy  Scouts  trying  to  play  taps  and  a 
little  like  rusty  door  hinges,  but  not  really 
much  like  either. 

This  gentle  trip  was  no  flirtation  with 
peril.  Even  when  frost  covered  our  tents  at 
night  we  were  plenty  warm  with  two  sleep- 
ing bags  apiece.  My  only  trouble  was  trudg- 
ing a  steep  quarter-mile  uphill  through 
tangled  knots  of  sagebrush,  but  I  did  what 
Petzoldt  advised  and  took  a  breath  with 
each  step  to  save  wind.  We  made  coffee  from 
Jenny  Lake  water,  cooked  potato  pancakes, 
used  sage  leaves  as  napkins  and  wished  trout 
weren't  out  of  season.  When  the  time  came 
to  reload  our  packs  I  felt  sad  to  go  back 
down.  Even  Wyoming,  one  of  the  few  states 
to  have  lost  population  In  late  years,  seemed 
too  crowded. 

Brief  as  it  was,  this  excursion  showed  me 
how  Petzoldt  is  to  outdoorsmen  what  Hel- 
oise  is  to  housewives :  an  endless  and  bounti- 
ful source  of  useful  tips  and  hints.  My  note- 
book was  a  Jimible  of  miscellaneous  outdoor 
lore.  Fir  needles  are  flat,  spruce  needles  are 
square.  Bottles  and  cans  don't  belong  In  the 
mountains  at  all.  There  are  at  least  13  ways 
of  cooking  trout.  Salt  is  much  more  essen- 
tial In  cold  weather  than  people  realize.  The 
quietest  place  in  the  world  is  a  snow  cave 
(a  handy  thing  to  know  how  to  dig  now  that 
winter  camping  is  getting  to  be  as  promis- 
ingly as  popular  as  skUng  was  30  years  ago) . 
Fiber-glass  saddles  are  better  than  leather 
ones,  but  horses  mar  the  wilderness  even 
more  than  Jeeps  do.  pawing  at  roots  of  trees, 
tearing  up  flower  beds,  and  giving  trail  dust  a 
lingering  manure  smell. 

Dacron  is  better  than  down  for  sleeping 
bags  find  Jackets;  down  Is  too  warm  If  you 
wear  It  uphill  and  takes  far  too  long  to  dry. 
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A  foam-rubber  prcxluct  called  InsullW  is 
much  better  rhan  an  air  mattresa  to  put 
under  a  sleeplni?  ^ai?  Most  boots  on  sur- 
vival are  phony  and  Impractlral  becaiLse  thev 
teach  you  to  whittle  wooden  spoons  Instead 
of  what  yo>i  really  need  to  icnow.  like  read- 
ing maps  \ncl  dressing  right 

Europeans  and  cowboys  dress  worse  than 
anybody  "We  almost  consider  it  sinful." 
Petzoldt  said,  "to  take  young  people  into 
the  hills  shivering  in  Levis,  letting  their  feet 
get  bloody  with  blisters  and  sleeping  cold  all 
night  '  Proper  dresa  means  four  layers  of 
wool,  to  be  added  or  removed  as  the  sun  and 
body  heat  change  Thermal  socks  aren  t  good, 
"because  they're  made  principally  of  nylon 
and  cotton  not  wool  Electric  socks'  They're 
warm  sure,  but  who  wants  to  carry  batteries 
around ''■' 

Good  outdoorsmen  travel  light.  Bad  ones 
"accumulate  so  much  arctic  and  Himalayan 
stuff  they  practically  need  a  moving  van  to 
carry  It  around  All  you  really  need  to  do.  to 
bo  practical  and  warm.  Is  scrrninge  around 
your  own  basement  or  attic  Before  you  leave 
you  should  m.ike  tWD  piles,  things  you  11 
absiilutely  'ia>-  to  have  .-ind  things  vou  think 
you  might  need,  and  throw  all  the  might 
need.'>  .iway  '  O<jod  jutdoorsmen  needn  t 
spend  m'.Kli  money  on  fotxl.  either  Even 
at  trxlay^"  prices  you  can  eat  well — two 
pounds  and  3  oOO  to  4  000  calories-  nn  *1  J5 
a  dav  If  vou  buy  stu.T  like  Bisqulck.  dried 
soups  cereals  and  dried  milk  cheap  at 
supermarkets. 

'Some  of  the  great  mountaineers  don't 
know  how  to  camp  or  fl.sh  or  swim  or  even 
start  a  Are.  '  Petzoldt  said  A  big  percentage 
of  people  who  go  Into  the  wilderness — even 
those  who  think  of  thenxsleves  as  great  con- 
servationists- ruin  what  they  came  to  enjoy. 
We  do  less  dam.ige  taking  100  people  Into  the 
wilderness  for  35  days  than  some  parties  of 
four  camping  out  for  two  nights.  It  doesn't 
follow  that  If  you  ve  climbed  K-2  or  Everest 
you  re  a  good  outdoorsman." 

Petzoldt  3  scho'^1  Ls  not  for  sybarites  Even 
In  July  the  weather  can  be  far  from  clement, 
with  snows,  lightning  and  rainstorms  that 
can  last  a  week  'And  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  we  generally  kill  a  couple  of  cows — 
shoot  them,  cut  their  throats,  de-gut  them 
and  have  the  glrla  butcher  them  It  s  a  good 
way  to  learn  how  to  dress  game  Inevitably 
someone  faints  and  accuses  us  of  cruelty  but 
we  say.  'Where  do  you  think  your  steaka  come 
from  '  They  aren  t  manufactured  at  the 
supermarket,  you  know  '  " 

His  student-s.  Petzoldt  'hlnka.  hunger  for 
reality  'Much  of  what  'ht-y  see  around 
them.  '  he  says,  "is  phijnv  All  through  sfjciety 
they  find  peiple  who  talk  >ne  thing  and  do 
another  If  they  have  a  brain  in  their  heads 
they  can  see  that  something  Is  radically 
wrong  ■  So.  at  NOLS.  raw  honesty  Is  en- 
couraged If  Somebody  makes  vou  mad  in 
the  m;)untalns  i  where  you  have  to  pay  some- 
times Immediately,  for  every  rationalization 
and  mistake*  you  don't  beat  around  the  bush. 
You  ten  him  about  It  ' 

But  back  m  civilization,  where  half-truths 
are  sometimes  a  necesalty.  such  candor  can 
lead  to  trouble  When  I  tell  my  friends  at 
Rotary  or  the  Elks  Club  what  I  honestly 
think  of  vouth  i.id  long  hair  and  a  few  other 
things.  tht?v  mike  me  feel  like  a  goddam 
effete  In'oilectual  Out  here  "here  s  an  open 
season  .n  Democrats  "  Even  Petzoldt's  wife 
Dottle  Is  an  ardent  Republican,  ajid  an  In- 
doorswoman  it  that  .she  would  rather  work 
at  the  CB.S  radio  sUtlon  !n  Lander  of  which 
she  is  co-owner,  than  rappel  down  a  moun- 
tain But  she  his  terrific  humor."  says  her 
husband,     and   we  g»t   along  flne  ' 

He  Is  nobody  s  father  but  a  viiclferou.s 
champion  of  young  people,  maybe  because 
I  was  a  protesting  k:d  myself  in  the  Depres- 
sion The  world  Is  changing  so  fast  the  old 
mores  don't  have  a  chance  Most  Judgments 
against    kids    are    wrong.    Suddenly    they've 


become  the  t>-p«  of  Christiana  we  were  al- 
ways told  to  be— their  brother^'  keepers.  My 

generation  says  you  Ye  Just  supposed  to  talk 
about  such  things  I've  always  dl.^tlngulshed 
between  Christianity  and  churehlanlty. 
which  hides  a  lot  of  hypocrisy  and  evil" 

Petzoldt  was  bt>rn  In  Iowa,  the  last  of  nine 
children  and  raised  on  a  farm  In  southern 
Idaiio  When  he  was  14  his  widowed  mother 
returned  to  the  Midwest  and  hp  decided  he'd 
r.ither  set  forth  on  ills  own  than  live  with 
her  or  ills  married  older  siblings  (one  of 
whom  t)ecame  .i  champion  Jockeyi.  "I  wasn't 
running  away  from  anything,  but  toward 
something.  "  he  savs  the  .something  of 
course  being  .idventurc  By  thumb,  rail  and 
whatever  means  he  ctiuld  devise,  he  made  his 
way  all  around  the  country,  bu.sing  dishes, 
w.iiting  trtbles.  guiding  dudea  .md  playing 
poker  I'm  .i  good  card  player.  "  he  admits 
'No.  that's  wrong.  I'm  a  very  good  card 
player  " 

Horatio  Alger  could  have  written  a  b<x>k 
about  Petzoldt's  early  years  Once,  after  he 
guided  the  dean  of  the  chapel  at  Windsor 
Castle  through  the  Tetons,  the  good  dean 
bade  hUn  spend  .*  year  in  England  ,w  his 
guest,  studying  and  traveling  Petzoldt  went. 
and  stayed  on  t<:i  Investigate  most  of  Europe, 
including  of  course  thp  Wps  where  he  didn't 
like  the  way  guides  were  tre.'ited  "I  never 
allowed  mvself  or  my  guides  to  be  treated  like 
Swiss  guides.  "  he  says  "We'd  treat  our  people 
.i£  lur  e(|ual,s.  even  If  we  didn't  think  they 
were,  .md  expected  the  s.ime  of  them  "  Nor 
did  he  much  like  traditional  explanations  of 
why  men  climb  "I  never  could  see  the  sense 
of  going  to  the  top  of  'he  goddam  mountain 
Just  because  It  was  there.  "  he  says  If  that's 
all.  you  might  .w  we.l  stay  at  the  bottom  In  a 
bar  ' 

The  freighter  that  brought  him  twck  from 
Europe  docked  in  New  Orleans,  and  Petzoldt 
enrolled  .'or  a  year  .it  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. Later  he  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Idaho.  Utah  ami  Wyoming  He  never  did 
get  a  degree,  which  oversight  bothered  him 
only  in  establl.shlng  SOlJi  Then  I  rlnallv 
realized  that  If  you  don't  have  i  degree 
you're  like  a  car  giilng  around  without  a  tall- 
Ught  If  you  do  have  one  you  have  to  prove 
you're  stupid,  and  if  you  don't  you  have  to 
prove  you're  smart  " 

Nob<-jdy  questioned  his  brains  during 
World  W:ir  U.  when  he  managed  lend-lease 
programs  for  food  shlpF>ed  to  Russia,  devissd 
medical  evacuation  methods  for  the  Army's 
10th  Mountain  Division  and  w;is  later  as- 
signed to  the  Control  Council  In  Berlin 
Then  he  worked  with  the  Chinese  National- 
ist Relief  .\dmlnlstratlon  In  Shanghai  .md 
made  his  second  excursion  In  the  Hlmalayua, 
after  which,  for  a  time,  he  helped  run  a 
cold  cream  factory  In  India 

There  he  came  to  wonder  about  a  prac- 
tice nowadas-s  known  as  transcendental 
meditations  'First  I  was  convinced  they 
were  all  i  bunch  of  cultlsts  lying  to  each 
other.'  he  says,  but  after  practicing  what 
they  called  concentration'  for  two  months, 
eight  or  10  hours  a  day.  I  got  the  idea  It 
was  a  beautiful  sort  of  trance  I  don't  think 
any  opium  eater  ever  had  It  any  better.  It 
w.M  so  ple<isant.  physically  as  well  .is  men- 
tally, that  I  quit,  because  I  was  afraid 
I  mlgiit  get  hooked  and  withdraw  from  the 
w  >rid   ' 

Instead  he  went  back  to  Wyoming  to 
raise  certified  alfalfa  seed  But  the  elevator 
In  which  he  deposited  his  crops  took  bank- 
ruptcy, and  he  ended  up  broke  He  -^tnisgled 
to  recoup  his  losses  until  U>63.  when  he 
was  asked  to  teach  at  the  Colorado  branch  of 
la  lnternatlon.il  program  to  aoustom  voung 
pe<jple  to  outdoor  adversity,  called  Outward 
Bound     Later   ho   became  chief   Instructor 

I  owe  a  great  debt  to  Outward  Bound," 
he  says,  I  disagree  with  their  emphasis  on 
toughness  for  Its  own  sake,  bev:ause  I  think 
toughness  should  only  come  through  doing 
things    that    are   fun     But    I    think    Outward 
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Bound  Is  great,  and  It  convinced  me  ..f  tj^g 
Importance  of  something  further— some'hine 
I'd  h.id  In  the  back  of  mv  mind  all  .i:,;ne 
giving  people  proper  technical  tralnln?  to 
take  kids  outdoors  (Which  is  plenty  tough 
all  right,  but  plenty  of  fun,  too).  a:i  the 
organizations  that  tried  to  do  this— the 
YMCA.  the  Scouts,  the  church  groups — meant 
we':,  bu'  they  ,( ere  ^ty::i:-d  Oeciiu=e  '!,ev 
Just  didn't  have  the  know-how  Not  that 
you  aren't  doing  a  cltv  kid  a  great  favor 
If  you  take  him  to  the  country  and  sav 
'Look,  this  Is  a  tree,  this  Is  a  flower,  thii 
Is  a  rabbit  '  But  I  saw  a  need  tor  -somethinB 
more — something  that  might  require  more 
stamina  and  energy  ihan  Outward  Bund 
.ind  yet  be  more  fun  " 

Hence  NOLS  ""We  started  the  scho.i!  from 
scratch  without  one  penny  of  financing" 
Petzoldt  says  "Maybe  It's  a  good  thine  the 
school  doesn't  have  any  angels:  it  makes  us 
operate  more  efBclently.  I  wish  we  cou.ti  ^ve 
more  scholarships,  so  more  poor  kins  and 
black  kids  could  come,  but  to  beg  then:  to 
come  and  be  our  token  Negroes  w  -.iid  be 
patronizing  and  Insulting  We  do  -ive  & 
few  scholarships — some  to  kids  who  .ire  get- 
Mng  out  of  penal  Institutions  The  schiwl  1.5 
a  great  transition  place  for  the  return  i^t 
criminals  to  society — for  them  just  as  for 
kids  from  rich  prep  schools  In  New  England, 
all  that  counts  is  what  you  do,  not  what  you 
were   ' 

Tliose  who  get  scholarships  are  expected 
eventually  to  pay  the  school  btuik  tie  J400 
each  course  costs,  and  so  far  most  have. 
Petzoldt  doesn't  regret  his  tlnanclal  status 
'  Once  I  could  have  bought  a  cheap  option 
on  the  Jackson  Hole  ski  resort."  he  says, 
"but  that  I  didn't  Is  probably  the  most  for- 
tunate thing  of  my  life  Lf  I  had  a  lot  of 
money  I'd  get  Into  all  kinds  of  trouble  I'd 
probably  weigh  300  pounds  or  be  an  alco- 
holic, or  both  " 

Instead  he  has  taken  arms  agai:.  ■  the 
desecration  of  the  wilderness,  even  as  he 
leads  more  pe«3ple  Into  it  Critics  ;;:.  i  this 
paradoxical  and  say  that  even  th'^  est- 
taught.  best-lntentloned  of  visitors  c:\:'.  r.lv 
help  sully  such  relatively  untouched  :\aces 
as  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  They  :'-resee 
a  glum  day  when  public  comfort  Etatlons 
and  hot  dog  stands  will  mar  places  where, 
so  far  at  least,  few  men  have  ever  ??!  fxit 
As  somebody  said  In  Jackson  Hole.  '  It's  a 
matter  of  numbers.  As  the  population  keeps 
exploding  everyt>ody  professes  to  h'jpe  that 
the  hordes  of  kids  now  growing  up  -xiA  dig 
the  outd(X)rs  and  the  mountains,  jiire.  but 
not  mv  mountain — try  that  one  over  'here' 
Slime  long  for  the  old  pre-Petzoldt  da\s  when 
cowboys,  squinting  at  the  awesome  peaks 
and  doubtless  speaking  for  most  other  peo- 
ple, would  say.  "I  ain't  lost  nothln'  up  there; 
why  should  I  want  to  go  up?" 

But  now  that  masses  of  people  do  nftiit  to 
go  up.  Petzoldt  ftgures  It's  all  to  the  ijood  if 
they  go  up  prepared.  He  thinks.  In  la  t,  that 
nobody  should  be  allowed  into  the  .vilder- 
neas  who  hasn't  demonstrated — perhaps  to 
Mie  satisfaction  of  some  governmer.ti;  icen- 
cy — that  he  can  read  maps,  has  proper 
equipment,  and  knows  what  he's  dome  Tbi 
last  thing  he  wants  to  do  Is  keep  people  from 
.savoring  the  outdoors,  the  best  ar'i-na  he 
knows  of  to  slake  thirst  for  adventure--'  may- 
be even  better,  '  he  suggests,  "then  rnsrl- 
Juana  or  I.SD."  Aware  of  the  Peter  Principle 
dangers  of  his  school's  getting  too  big  f.">r  Its 
own  gixid.  he  nevertheless  con'pni"'!a'c.-'  es- 
tablishing a  branch  In  the  East,  and  wel- 
comes all  Imitators 

Hc>me  in  I^ander  after  a  summer  outdinrs 
with  hio  schofjl.  Petzoldt  relishes  hot  baths 
and  clean  cjothes.  reads,  listens  to  .music, 
and  takes  Dottle  out  for  a  six-course  >  ante 
cuisine  dinner.  I  have  no  desire  to  wear  a 
hair  shirt,"  he  says.  "I  like  comforts  and 
civilization  as  much  as  anybody."  But  it's 
never  very  long  before  he  has  vanished  again, 
for  a  while  anyway,  up  into  the  mou:itains. 


I 
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DEATH  OP  HON.  FELIX  HEBERT. 
FORMER  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE   OP  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  record  the  passing — on  December  14, 
l969__of  a  former  U.S.  Senator  from  my 
SWU'  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Honorable 
Pehx  Hebert. 

Former  Senator  Hebert  was  notable 
for  many  reasons — among  them  his 
wealth  of  years.  He  had  just  celebrated 
his  95th  birthday  on  December  11.  He 
was  the  first  man  of  French -Canadian 
ance.str>'  to  serve  in  this  Senate.  In  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island  men  and 
women  of  French-Canadian  ancestry 
form  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  com- 
munity and  they  have  filled  the  highest 
ofiBces  in  the  power  of  our  citizenry  to 
bestow. 

Felix  Hebert  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  group  of  50  from  Old  France  who 
327  years  ago  founded  the  city  of 
Montreal. 

He  served  here  In  a  period  of  national 
change  and  challenge — from  March  4, 
1929  to  January  3,  1935 — and  he  was 
pnviltped  to  share  this  Senate  with 
names  that  ring  down  the  corridors  of 
time — and  I  mention  just  a  few  from 
the  7 1st  Congress — Hayden,  Black,  Ash- 
urst.  Caraway,  George,  Borah,  Capper, 
Barkiey,  the  elder  Tjdlngs,  Gillett, 
Walsh,  Vandenberg.  Wheeler,  Norris, 
Mase.s.  Wagner,  McNary,  Metcalf ,  Smoot, 
Carter  Glass,  and  LaPollette.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  72d  and  73d  Congresses 
were  rUso  his  colleagues. 

Distinguished  as  an  attorney  and  in- 
ternational authority  on  Insurance  law, 
devoted  to  music,  literature  and  civic  af- 
fairs. P'elix  Hebert — to  use  his  own 
phrase — was  never  more  than  "semi- 
retired  '  even  in  the  final  decade  of  his 
busy  Ufe. 

To  his  surviving  son  and  daughters 
the  re.spectful  sympathy  of  this  Senate 
louis  the  appreciative  condolences  of  the 
conuivjnity  to  which  Felix  Hebert  was 
devot<?d. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  of  a  former 
.•nemocr  of  this  body  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  Honorable  Felix  Hebert. 

Ser.ator  Hebert  represented  the  people 
of  my  State  here  in  the  Senate  during  the 
very  cUnicuIt  years  from  1929  to  1935 
when  this  country  was  struggling  to  re- 
covei'  :rom  economic  collapse. 

Born  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  he  was 
the  first  man  of  French-Canadian  an- 
cestry- to  serve  in  the  Senate.  His  Repub- 
lican cdleagues  here  in  the  Senate  rec- 
ognized his  energy  and  leadership  by 
elect::. :  liim  to  serve  as  the  Republican 
Wh:;.i  during  the  73d  Congress.  In  that 
capacity  he  was  a  forceful  spokesman  for 
his  iJarty's  views  on  the  great  issue  of 
that  t  ra — the  formulation  of  policy  to 
restore  the  Nation's  economic  health. 

After  Ms  loss  in  the  1934  elections, 
Senator  Hebert  returned  to  Rhode  Is- 
land and  remained  active  in  party  and 
civic  affairs,  serving  as  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman  from  the  State 
from  1944  until  1952. 

I  did  not  know  Senator  Hebert,  but  I 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  having  his 
grandson,  Adrien  W.  Hebert,  Jr.,  serve 
in  my  oflQce  as  an  Intern. 


At  his  death  on  Sunday  at  the  age  of 
95,  Senator  Hebert  was  the  oldest  living 
former  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  extend  to  his  family  and  friends  my 
sympathy  at  their  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Providence 
Journal  of  Monday,  December  15,  on 
Senator  Hebert's  career  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FoHMXK  U.S.  Skkatoh  Felix  Hebert,  95,  Dies 
Felix  Hebert,  a  former  United  States  sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  an  International  au- 
thority on  Insurance  law  and  a  one-time 
power  in  the  state's  Republican  Party,  died 
last  night  at  Kent  County  Hospital.  He 
was  95. 

Mr.  Hebert,  bom  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
was  the  first  man  of  French-Canadian  an- 
cestry to  sit  m  the  U.S,  Senate.  He  served 
from  1928  to  1934. 

He  was  a  former  deputy  insurance  com- 
missioner of  Rhode  Island  and  was  Judge  of 
the  Fourth  District  Court  In  Kent  County 
from  1919  to  1928. 

Although  his  formal  education  ended  after 
his  graduation  from  La  Salle  Academy  In 
Providence,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Rhode  Island  bar  In  1907.  A  protege  of 
powerful  political  figures  of  that  day,  he  rose 
rapidly  to  a  position  of  prominence. 

Indirectly,  It  was  his  love  for  music  that 
landed  him  In  politics.  Self-taught  In  music 
as  he  was  In  the  law,  he  became  a  proficient 
violinist  and  cellist,  married  a  musician  and 
saw  all  his  children  develop  musical  talent. 

As  a  young  man,  he  came  under  the  wing 
of  the  late  Oen.  Charles  R.  Brayton,  the 
•'blind  boss"  who  ruled  the  Rhode  Island 
OOP  with  an  Iron  flst  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Later,  he  was  associated  with  the  Peck- 
Pelkey  wing  of  the  party  which  gave  him 
the  Senate  nomination.  His  term  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  his  first  and  only  elective  office. 

A  direct  descendant  of  Leger  Hebert,  who, 
with  Sleur  de  Malsonneuve  and  50  others 
from  Paris,  founded  Montreal  In  1642,  Mr. 
Hebert's  father  settled  In  Quldnlck,  a  village 
m  Coventry,  In  1860. 

His  father,  Edouard,  a  bootmaker,  and  his 
mother,  Catherine,  were  married  In  Rock 
Chapel  in  the  village  of  Phenlx  In  1865.  Tliey 
had  13  children,  of  whom  Mr.  Hebert  was  the 
last  survivor. 

Edouard  and  Catherine  went  to  St.  Oull- 
laume,  Quebec,  In  1874  because  of  Edouard's 
111  health  and  It  was  there,  on  Dec.  11,  that 
Felix  Hebert  was  born.  'When  he  wew  five,  his 
father  having  regained  his  health,  the  family 
returned  to  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Hebert  received  his  early  education  In 
the  public  schools  of  Coventry,  then  attend- 
ed the  parish  school  of  St.  Jean  Baptlste 
Church  m  West  Warwick.  He  was  graduated 
from  La  Salle  Academy  In  1893  and  was,  un- 
til the  time  of  his  death.  Its  oldest  alumnus. 
In  1961,  the  academy's  Alumni  Associa- 
tion named  him  as  one  of  the  first  three  In 
Its  new  Hall  of  Fame.  The  others  were  the 
Most  Rev.  Russell  J.  McVlnney,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Providence,  '16,  and  the  late  U.S.  Rep. 
John  E.  Fogarty,  '30. 

After  his  graduation,  Mr.  Hebert  got  a  Job 
as  a  stenographer  In  the  freight  department 
of  the  old  New  York  &  New  England  Rail- 
road Co.  In  two  years  he  rose  to  chief  of  the 
billing  department.  For  a  brief  time,  he  also 
was  secretBtfy  to  John  Howard  Appleton,  a 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Brown  University. 
His  "break"  in  politics  then  came  about, 
A  few  years  earlier,  Mr.  Hebert  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Alexis  Boucher,  known  as 
"the  best  fiddler  In  the  Pawtuxet  VaUey." 
Mr.  Boucher  gave  young  Felix  a  violin  on 
condition  that  he  learn  to  play  It.  He  did. 


While  he  was  working  for  the  railroad. 
Judge  Eugene  F.  'Warner  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict Court  was  combing  the  area  for  talent 
for  a  local  orchestra.  Mr.  Hebert  accepted  the 
Judge's  Invitation  to  play  the  viola. 

When  he  found  his  long  hours  of  employ- 
ment conflicting  with  his  time  for  music, 
he  ventured  to  suggest  he  would  have  to 
give  up  his  position  with  the  orchestra. 
Judge  Warner  would  not  hear  of  it. 

The  Judge,  who  was  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  and 
clerk  of  the  state  Senate,  prevailed  upon 
"Boss"  Brayton  to  hire  Mr.  Hebert  as  his 
secretary  and  pay  him  as  much  as  he  earned 
on  the  railroad,  $18  a  week  plus  a  $3  trans- 
portation allowance. 

Mr.  Hebert  recalled  that  Brayton  balked  at 
the  amount  but  was  finally  convinced  when 
Mr.  Hebert  explained  that  he  needed  the 
money  to  contribute  to  his  large  family. 

In  1896,  Mr.  Hebert  was  chosen  as  clerk 
of  the  OOP  State  Central  Committee  and 
assistant  to  Judge  Warner,  while  still  work- 
ing for  the  general. 

Two  years  later,  Mr.  Hebert  was  selected 
to  reorganize  the  accounting  in  the  office  of 
the  state  general  treasurer  and  the  same 
year  was  appointed  a  deputy  Insurance  com- 
missioner, a  post  he  held  until  1917. 

As  a  representative  of  the  office,  he  visited 
the  headquarters  of  almost  every  insurance 
company  doing  business  In  Rhode  Island  to 
Inspect  their  books  and  report  on  their 
financial  responsibility.  He  became  expert  in 
Insurance   accounting   and   procedures. 

During  his  early  years  in  state  employment, 
he  began  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Warner  in  the  village  of  Anthony  and  In  the 
office  of  Walter  B.  'Vincent,  a  retired  Su- 
preme Court  Justice. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  November 
1907. 

Mr.  Hebert's  main  law  offices  were  in  the 
Turks  Head  Building  where  he  specialized 
in  the  practice  of  insurance  law.  He  appeared 
before  Congress,  the  legislatures  of  a  great 
many  states  and  in  a  British  court  as  an 
expert  on  insurance  problems.  In  1948  he 
was  a  registered  lobbyist  in  Washington  for 
the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies  for  which  he  was  also  chief 
counsel. 

In  1923,  William  C,  Pelkey,  Republican 
state  chairman,  named  Mr.  Hebert  to  the 
party's  legislative  committee.  Mr.  Pelkey  and 
Frederick  S.  Peck,  then  OOP  national  com- 
mitteeman, chose  him  In  1928  as  the  man 
who  could  beat  Peter  O.  Gerry  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

While  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President,  carried  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Hebert  defeated  Mr.  Gerry  by 
2.994  votes. 

His  election  to  the  Senate  resulted  from  an 
agreement  Mr.  Pelkey  made  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate,  Mr.  Hoover  did  not 
need  Rhode  Island's  electoral  votes  but  he 
did  need  another  GOP  senator.  So  the  ar- 
rangement ■was  made  for  a  bloc  of  Democratic 
votes  to  go  to  Mr.  Hebert  in  return  for  some 
GOP  votes  for  Smith. 

Mr.  Hebert  became  a  confidant  of  President 
Hoover  and  often  visited  him  at  the  'White 
House  or  at  the  President's  Rapldan  camp. 

One  of  Mr.  Hebert's  appointments  was  to 
a  special  Senate  committee  to  study  the 
problem  of  unemployment  Insurance ,  a  vital 
issue  in  the  early  years  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. His  election  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee over  the  head  of  Democratic  Sen. 
Robert  F.  'Wagner  of  New  York  touched  off 
a  controversy  In  which  Sen.  Alben  W.  Barkiey 
of  Kentucky,  later  to  become  Democrat  ma- 
jority leader,  accused  Mr.  Hebert  of  having 
lobbied  for  seven  or  eight  years  In  behalf 
of  insurance  companies.  Mr.  Hebert  denied 
the  charges. 

In  the  summer  of  193!.  Mr.  Hebert  went 
to  Europe  to  survey  unemployment  com- 
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penaattoQ  systemfl  there  On  his  return,  he 
conferred  with  the  President  and  then  gave 
as  his  view  that  a  federal  unemployment 
compensation  system  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  a  dole  The  next  year,  his  committee 
recommended  that  state  laws  b«  enacted 
compelling  industry  to  set  up  reserves  against 
unemployment 

Throughout  his  Senate  term,  and  after- 
ward, he  continued  his  oppoaition  to  federal 
unemployment  compensation  and  old  age 
pensions  He  said  they  were  a  state,  not  a 
federal  pruoiem 

When  the  1932  election  neared,  Mr  Hebert 
waji  named  director  of  the  OOP  campaign  In 
the  East  After  the  Democratic  sweep  of  that 
year,  he  was  elected  Republican  whip  and 
vigorously  opposed  New  Deal  measures  He 
reportedly  favored  a  purge  ut  Republicans 
who  had  bolted  to  PVanklUi  D  Roosevelt  m 
the  campaign 

He  fought  repeal  of  the  gold  clause  and 
when  the  country  went  off  the  gold  .standard 
In  1933  he  accused  the  administration  of 
having    dishonored'    rhe  nation 

He  uire  into  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  later  voided  by  'he  US  Supreme  Court; 
assailed  Henry  A  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, for  killing  pl»{s  and  plowing  under 
cotLon  <;aJied  the  Bankhead  cotton  bill  a 
steti  tow;^c(l  complete  regimentation";  at- 
tacked the  reciprocal  •.arlff  bill  and  voted 
against  immediate  payment  of  the  92  4- 
bllUou  soldiers'  bonus. 

.\•^^.^CKI33  srw  deal 
Both  in  Washington  and  Rhode  Island. 
Mr  Heber'  hammered  awav  at  the  New  Deal 
He  scoffed  at  the  theory  that  taxes  should 
"soak  the  rich,  '  warned  against  rash  legis- 
lation '  appealed  to  "he  government  to  leave 
Industry  alone  because  Its  domination  was 
Impending  recovery,  told  audience*  that  the 
New  Deal  was  legislating  the  Constitution 
to  death,  and  bitterly  assailed  the  '  InteUec- 
tuails  '  in  Weiohington 

Mr  Hebert  ran  for  reelection  in  1934.  Mr. 
Oerry,  again  his  opponent  charged  that  Mr 
Hebert  and  President  Hoover  were  examples 
of  a  reactionary  era.  '  Mr  Gerry  was  elected 
with  a  35.130-vote  plurality  In  January, 
1935,  Mr  Heoert  returned  to  the  private 
practice  of  law  m  Providence 

Before  the  election,  however,  he  had  shown 
Ms  continued  strength  In  GOP  circles  by 
helping  to  unseat  Ernest  L.  Sprague  as  state 
chairman  Mr  Herbert,  a  member  of  the 
State  Central  Committee  from  1914  to  1946. 
has  asked  Mr  Sprague  to  resign  and  run  for 
secretary  of  state.  Although  he  said  he  had 
no  Intention  of  resigning.  Mr  Sprague  was 
out  within  .i  month,  replaced  by  George  R. 
Lawton,  a  former  Brayton  adviser. 

Mr  Hebert  remained  active  In  GOP  af- 
fairs. In  1944,  he  was  elected  Republican 
nation  committeeman  from  Rhode  Island 
and.  In  the  same  year,  was  mentioned  as  a 
possible  gubernatorial  candidate  He  let  It  be 
known  he  was  not  to  t)e  considered  for  any 
spot  on  the  .state  ticket 

In  1948,  Mr  Hebert  lost  the  endorsement 
of  the  State  Central  Committee  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  GOP  Nutlonal  Committee  to 
Thomas  J  Paollno,  then  North  Providence 
town  chairman,  by  a  47-to-35  \.-ote  The 
committee  battle  was  marked  by  charges  of 
bias  against  Italo-Amencans  However,  the 
state  convention  of  tJie  party  reelected  Mr. 
Hebert 

Insiders  said  that  Mr  Hebert  would  have 
quit  quietly  If  he  had  been  ii£ked  to  but 
resented  efforts  to  push  him  out  Although 
he  spoke,  in  an  Interview  that  same  year, 
of  the  need  for  ilder  men  to  step  out  of  the 
national  committee  and  make  room  for 
younger,  more  liberal  elements.  It  was  not 
until  1952  that  Mr  Hebert  was  succeeded  as 
a  committeeman  by  Mr  Paollno 

His  thinking  on  that  subject  was  summed 
up  when  he  said.  'A  man  at  70  can  be  young 
and  one  at  50  can  be  old   ' 


A  self-deacrlbed  conservative  in  his  fKDlltl- 
cal  phllo«t>phy.  Mr  Hebert  created  a  stir  in 
1950  when  he  and  Mrs  Marlon  'batsman, 
then  the  state's  National  Committee  woman, 
suggested  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  that 
the  GOP  adopt  a  national  strategy  of  co- 
alition with  Southern  conservatives 

Mrs  'yatman  subsequently  repudiated 
parts  of  the  letter  that  she  held  to  b«  pro- 
ls<:)latlonl8t  and  antl-clvU  liberties  She  said 
she  had  signed  It  without  sufficiently  careful 
consideration    of    tiu>8e   p<jlrita 

DEFENDS  [.EVTER 

Mr  Hebert  said.  In  defense  of  the  letter, 
•hat  Its  position  against  antllynchlng,  anti- 
poll  tax  und  fair  employment  practices  leg- 
islation was  not  based  on  the  Intrinsic  mer- 
its of  those  issues  but  on  his  conviction 
that  they  were  unconstitutional 

.A  supp<-irter  of  the  late  Sen  Robert  E 
Taft  for  the  GOP  presidential  nomination 
m  1952  Mr  Hebert  iigaln  aroused  the  Ire 
>f  some  circles  In  The  party,  particularly  the 
pro-Elsenhower  faction,  when  he  gave  his 
national  convention  proxv  to  Steven  B  Wil- 
,son  of  Barrlngton,  a  Taft  man  Both  Mr 
Wilson  .md  Robert  B  Dresser,  another  Taft 
supporter,  had  been  defeated  In  bids  for 
delegate  posts 

Although  he  reduced  his  activities — or  as 
he  put  It,  tapered  off'  —In  1954,  Mr.  Hebert 
continued  to  serve  iis  an  advisory  counsel 
to  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Plrc  In- 
surance Companies,  for  whom  he  had  been 
general   couxisel   Jor  30   years 

He  continued  to  visit  his  Providence  of- 
fice in  the  Turks  Head  Building  three  times 
a  week  as  late  ,^  1961.  when  he  was  87  and 
described    himself   iis   .seml-retlred 

.Mr  Hebert  gave  up  the  family  residence 
at  18  Payan  St  .  West  Warwick,  in  1956  and 
moved  to  his  400-ftcre  estate.  The  Ever- 
greens, on  the  Flat  River.  Coventry  The  eb- 
tate,  formerly  a  rtshlng  camp,  had  been 
cleared  by  him  and  his  sons  and  turned  into 
a  handsc)me  landscape  of  lawns,  shrubbery 
and  ornamental  trees 

In  1957,  he  sold  the  last  three  acres  of 
his  West  Warwick  estate  to  the  town  for 
a  playground  For  many  years,  he  had  raised 
high-bred   poultry   :is  a  hobby 

His  intense  interest  In  botjks — in  his  later 
years,  he  spent  five  hours  a  day  reading  — 
was  evidenced  in  his  leadership  of  a  $25,000 
fund-raising  campaign  in  1959  for  the  An- 
thony Lyceum  Library  .\ssocl.^tlon.  of  wnich 
he  was  a  board  member  and  of  which  his 
early  mentor.  Judge  Warner,  was  the  firs* 
secretary  .As  a  boy  In  Anthony,  he  had  used 
the  library  His  grandchildren  followed  his 
foot-steps  there  His  personal  library  was 
extensive 

.\s  music  started  Mr  Herbert  off  In  politics, 
so  did  It  Ie«d  to  his  courtship  of  Miss  V'lrglrue 
I  DcBlaurlers  1  Provost  of  Ware,  Mass  She  was 
the  ureanlst  of  St  John's  Chiu-ch,  .'Vrct.lc. 
when  they  met  He  was  m  the  choir  TTiey 
were  married  Sept  18,  1900  Mrs  Hebert  died 
on  July  14,  1958. 

PLAYED    .\T    WfnTE    HOUSE 

All  four  of  their  children  became  accom- 
plished musicians  who.  during  their  father's 
term  m  :he  .Senate,  played  often  at  the  White 
House  They  played  as  a  quartet  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  H  Woodrlng.  then  assistant 
secretary  of  war.  to  Miss  Helen  Coolldge. 
daughter  of  Sen  Marcus  A.  Coolldge  of 
Massachusetts  In  1933 

For  years.  Mr  Hebert — still  called  "the  sen- 
ator' by  many  Pawtuxet  Valley  residents — 
was  an  active  leader  of  civic  affairs  He  headed 
the  Pawtuxet  Valley  Red  Crtws  and  Prajaco- 
.\mencAxi  charitable  organizations. 

He  wa«  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Club,  the 
T'.irks  Head  Club,  the  Plat  River  Club,  the 
Pomham  Club,  the  Pranct^-Amerlcan  Pore*t- 
ers.  Unlen  St  Jean  Baptlste  of  Woonsocket. 
Societe  St  Jean  Baptlste  of  Centreville  and 
the  University   Clubs  of   Boeion   and  Provl- 
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dence  He  was  the  oldest  living  resident  of 
Coventry 

He  Is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs  W 
Bruce  L<x>ml8  and  Mrs  Howard  C  Sanfortj 
t>oth  of  Coventry,  a  son,  Eklouard  P.  Hebert  o' 
Coventry:  six  grandchildren  and  two  great 
^andchlldren 

Funeral  arrangements  are  Incomplete, 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  STRENGTHENING 
PRESIDENT  NLXONS  BAN  ON  BIO- 
LOGICAL WEAPONS— BW 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  drew  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  PentaKon's  attempt  to  exclude  bio- 
logical toxins,  including  "botuJin."  from 
President  Nixon's  orders  to  the  Defense 
I>epartment  "to  make  recommendations 
as  to  the  disposal  of  existing  stocks  of 
bacteriological  weapons," 

Today,  It  has  been  reported  that  Dr 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  President's  adviser 
on  national  security,  has  called  a  halt 
to  the  Pentagon's  intention  to  proceed 
with  toxin  germ  warfare  and  production 
of  weapons  such  as  "botulism  bullet.';." 

I  welcome  this  immediate  halt  to  eva- 
sion of  a  total  ban  on  all  germ  weapons. 
Mr,  President,  let  us  recall  that  on  Au- 
gust 11.  the  Senate  passed  an  omnibus 
antlchemlcal  and  biological  warfare 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0. 

In  this  amendment,  when  referrme  to 
biological  weapons,  we  used  the  v.ords: 
"any  disease-producing  biological  micro- 
organism or  biological  toxin."  We  put 
restrictions  on  both  biological  agent-s  and 
toxins  in  germ  weapons  lise. 

In  view  of  President  Nixon's  directive 
to  ban  germ  weapons  and  to  begin  dis- 
mantling, are  we  now  to  settle  for  dis- 
tinctions between  weapons  made  of  ^erm 
agents  as  contrasted  to  germ  toxins?  I 
would  hope  not. 
I  urge  a  total  ban  on  all  germ  weapons. 
I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  join  In  support  of  strengthening 
President  Nixon's  ban  on  biolocical 
weapons — BW, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle "Two  Agencies  Clash  Over  War 
Toxins"  by  Robert  M.  Smith  which  ap- 
{leared  in  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for  additional 
backgroimd  information  on  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Two  Agencies  Clash  Over  War  To,\ins— 
State  Department  Opposes  Productio.v  by 
Armt  as  Negating  Nixon  Ruling 

(By  Robert  M.  Smith) 
Washington,  December  15. — The  Pentagon 
and  the  State  Department  are  at  loggerheads 
over  whether  President  Nixon's  decision  last 
month  on  chemical-biological  warfare  In- 
cluded some  of  the  most  potent  and  practi- 
cal elements  In  this  area  of  America's  arse- 
nal— disease-producing  toxins. 

The  quarrel  ha«  reached  the  point,  ac- 
cording to  Informed  sources,  where  Dr. 
Henry  A,  Kissinger,  the  President's  adviser 
on  national  security  affairs,  has  Instructed 
the  Army  to  stop  producing  toxins  until  the 
National  Security  Council  can  clarify  the 
President's  decision. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  State  Depart- 
ment officials  have  made  It  clear  In  private 
conversations  that  if  the  Army  Is  allowed  to 
continue  producing  toxins,  they  feel  the 
United  States  will  lose  both  the  practical  and 
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rate  treatment  the  twtullnxun  toxin  and  the 
staphylococcus  toxin. 

The  botullnum  toxin  produces  bottiHsm — 
an  acute,  usually  fatal  disease.  The  staphylo- 
coccus toxin  produces  a  food  poisoning  usu- 
ally characterized,  according  to  the  manual, 
by  "severe  nausea,  vomiting,  stomach  cramps, 
severe  diarrhea  and  prostration." 

It  Is  known  that  the  Army  has  manufac- 
tured and  stored  at  Pine  Bluff  more  than 
20,000  bullets  containing  botullnum  toxin. 

In  his  announcement  last  month,  the 
President  also  said  the  United  States  would 
support  a  British  draft  treaty  submitted  to 
the  Geneva  disarmament  conference.  The 
treaty  prohibits  the  production,  stockpiling 
and  use  of  biological  agents. 

A  spokesman  for  the  British  Embassy  here 
said  that  his  Government  was  not  Interpret- 
ing the  treaty  ban  to  Include  toxins,  al- 
though It  would  have  no  objection  to  their 
being  Included. 

One  usually  reliable  source  reported,  how- 
ever, that  British  officials  were  reconsider- 
ing the  Issue  of  whether  the  draft  Ueaty 
should  Include  toxins. 


„roDa«anda  advantages  it  has  reaped  In  the     the  technical  manual  singles  out  for  sepa 
i^lte  of  the  President's  announcement.  ^•^*''  tr«atm«nt  the  botullnum  toxin  and  th( 

On  Nov.  25,  Mr.  Nixon  renounced  the  first 
uae  by  this  country  of  chemicals  and  the  use 
of  all  biological  agents. 

He  also  ordered  the  destruction  of  existing 
stocks  of  germ  weapons  and  the  limitation 
of  biological  research  to  defensive  meastires. 
A  few  experts  in  the  chemical-biological 
area  regard  the  Army's  Insistence  on  keeping 
Its  stockpile  of  toxins  and  on  producing  more 
as  an  "end  run"  to  defeat  the  limitation  on 
chemical -biological  facilities  and  stocks  or- 
dered by  the  President. 

The  more  widely  accepted  interpretation, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Nixon's  speech 
left  the  question  of  toxins  up  in  the  air  and 
that  the  Army  began  to  produce  toxins  again 
because  It  regarded  them  as  chemicals.  The 
President's  decision  did  not  restrict  the  pro- 
duction of  chemical  agents. 

Toxins  are  the  dead  but  poisonous  by- 
products or  end  products  of  bacteria.  Since 
they  are  not  living,  the  Army — and  many 
experts — do  not  consider  them  agents  of  bio- 
logical warfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  toxins 
of  possible  military  value  cannot  be  pro- 
duced without  producing  bacteria. 

What  this  means,  the  experts  point  out, 
U  that  the  Army's  biological  production  fa- 
cility at  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  in  Arkansas  would 
have  to  be  maintained  to  produce  the  germs 
that  generate  toxins. 

The  assembly  line  [at  Pine  Bluff]  would 
]ust  keep  going,"  said  one  official  who  had 
predicted  after  the  President's  speech  that 
the  arsenal  wotild  be  dismantled. 

Some  of  those  familiar  with  chemlcal-blo- 
lopical  warfare,  see  the  continued  operation 
of  the  Pine  Bluff  facility  as  a  threat  to  any 
effect  the  President's  action  In  November 
may  have  had  in  dampening  international 
interest   in   chemical-biological   weapons. 

"We  try  to  match  any  weapons  we  know 
other  countries  have,  and  sometimes  we 
try  to  match  weapons  we  suspect  they  have," 
one  expert  commented.  "Now  turn  that 
around.  Here  we  are  still  operating  a  biologi- 
cal facility  at  Pine  Bluff." 

We  say  we  would  be  producing  biological 
agents  at  Pine  Bluff  only  to  get  toxins,"  one 
official  said  "But  a  biological  Is  a  biological — 
how  would  Russia  know  we  aren't  produc- 
ing germs  there  to  vise  as  weapons?" 

The  official  also  expressed  concern  that  the 
International  goodwill  generated  by  the 
President's  decision  "would  go  down  the 
drain. "  "Other  countries  are  likely  to  think 
the  whole  thing  was  meaningless  and  a 
hoax."  he  said,  If  the  United  States  keeps  on 
producing  toxins. 

.\  Pentagon  spokesman  confirmed  at  a 
press  briefing  last  Friday  that  the  Defense 
Department  regarded  toxins  as  chemical,  not 
biological,  agents. 

An  .\rmy  technical  manual,  "Military  Bi- 
ology and  Biological  Agents"  lists  some  of 
the  diseases  that  can  be  Induced  by  toxins 
as  botulism,  diphtheria,  gas  gangrene,  staph- 
ylococcus, food  poisoning,  tetanus,  plague, 
cholera  and  typhoid. 

One  Important  difference  between  a  germ 
and  a  toxin  Is  that  the  toxin  does  not  mul- 
tiply In  the  human  body  and  It  Is  not  con- 
tagious— It  cannot  be  transmitted  from  one 
person  to  another. 

This  means  that  toxins  must  be  dispersed 
like  chemical  agents,  so  that  they  reach  each 
person  they  are  to  infect.  It  also  makes  them 
more  practical  weapons  than  germs;  there 
Is  r.o  clanger  that  they  will  spread  through 
contagion  Into  neutral  or  friendly  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  a^jromlnent  authority 
on  chemical-biological  warfare  said  that 
toxins  were  not  as  reliable  weapons  as  chem- 
ical agents  like  nerve  gas. 

"The  clear  Intent  of  the  President's  de- 
cision is  undermined."  he  said,  "to  no  mlll- 
tarv  advantage." 

The  precise  toxins  that  the  Army  Is  pro- 
ducing and  stockpiling  is  secret.   However, 


ARCHDUKE  ROBERT  VON  HABS- 
BURG'S  ADDRESS  AT  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  THE  CONCEPT  OF 
ATLANTIC  PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Archduke 
Robert  von  Habsburg  delivered  a  partic- 
ularly thoughtful,  well-balanced,  and 
wide-ranging  speech  at  the  conference 
on  the  Concept  of  Atlantic  Partnership, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Institute  on 
Problems  of  European  Unity,  this  past 
October  17. 

Archduke  Robert,  whose  family  con- 
tinues to  give  ideas  and  leadership  in 
Europe,  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
speech.  It  made  a  fitting  keynote  and 
added  greatly  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  reading  this  excellent  speech 
and  for  this  reason  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Archduke  Robert's  speech  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keynote  Addhess  bt  ABCHotrKE  Robert  von 
Habsbitrg 

It  has  been  my  habit  for  several  years, 
after  many  months  of  hard  work  and  a  hectic 
life,  to  take  my  holidays  In  the  southernmost 
part  of  Italy,  in  Calabria.  It  Is  a  wonderful 
country,  far  away  from  what  one  calls  civili- 
zation. There  Is  neither  telephone  nor  telex. 
The  next  post  office  Is  ten  miles  away.  There 
are  no  traffic  problems  or  noise  on  the  dirt 
roads.  The  weather  Is  always  fine,  although 
not  too  hot,  contrary  to  what  one  might 
think.  An  Ideal  place  to  rest  and  think. 

Again  this  year  in  July  I  was  there.  It  was, 
as  usual,  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  televi- 
sion screen  offered  us  an  uninterrupted 
twenty-four-hour  space  program,  including 
the  landing  on  the  moon.  We  decided  to  In- 
stall the  television  set  on  the  terrace.  About 
midnight,  local  time,  on  this  famous  night 
of  the  20th  and  21st  of  July,  the  village 
shepherd  arrived  and  asked  whether  he  could 
watch  with  us.  This  man  looks  after  about 
100  sheep  which  belong  to  various  people 
m  the  village.  He  takes  them  grazing  on  the 
mountains  during  the  day  and  guards  them 
In  a  corral  at  night.  He  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  although  he  is  capable  of  signing  offi- 
cial papers.  Instead  of  making  the  traditional 
cross.  At  4:00  A.M..  Just  as  the  first  light  of 


the  new  day  appeared  on  the  horizon,  we  saw 
on  the  television  screen  Commander  Nell 
Anderson  and  Colonel  Aldrln  descend  from 
the  LEM  to  the  moon's  surface.  The  first  man 
had  landed  safely  on  our  satellite. 

My  shepherd  friend  shouted  with  joy, 
"L'abblamo  fattol"  (We  made  Itl).  I  could 
not  resist  correcting  him  by  saying,  "Yes,  the 
Americans  made  It."  He  lifted  his  hand  In  a 
gesture  of  Indifference.  'What  are  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  vast  majority  but  descendants 
of  people  who  lived  in  Ireland.  Great  Britain, 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  Poland,  Italy,  etc.? 
They  are  Indeed  our  brothers,  our  cousins  liv- 
ing across  the  sea. 

There  you  have  the  feeling  of  the  ordinary 
man  In  Europe,  Not  only  has  he  the  Idea  of 
Europe  as  a  single  entity  In  his  mind,  but  he 
Is  already  considering  that  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica are  one  body,  one  soul  and  one  united 
force  for  the  progress  of  humanity. 

You  can  Imagine  that  such  a  straight- 
forward and  realistic  answer  from  a  very  sim- 
ple man  incited  me  to  prod  a  little  deeper 
into  his  philosophy  of  life. 

I,  therefore,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
our  present  time.  And  here,  too,  I  had  an 
answer  worth  recording:  "My  grandfather 
and  my  father  who,  like  me,  were  shepherds, 
lived  a  quiet  life,  not  much  changed  In  their 
time  compared  with  their  ancestors'.  But  with 
me  things  have  changed  deeply;  everything 
happens  quicker;  everybody  knows  something 
about  everything,"  and  he  reached  In  his 
pocket  and  took  out  a  transistor  radio,  tap- 
ping It  as  If  it  were  proof  of  his  saying.  "I 
am  too  old,  alas,  to  see  the  results,  but  my 
son  will.  He  will  no  longer  be  a  shepherd. 
He  has  learned  to  read  and  WTlte.  He  Is  now 
in  a  technical  school  for  electricity,  and  he 
helps  to  make  these  inventions,  to  create  a 
totally  different  world.  Good  luck  to  these 
youngsters,  and  may  God  help  them," 

Yes.  the  new  era  has  begun  and  has  been 
highlighted  by  the  conquering  of  outer  space, 
the  landing  on  the  moon.  We  witness  today 
a  second  great  Industrial  revolution  with 
many  new  Inventions  in  the  traditional  fields 
of  Industry  and  the  opening  of  completely 
new  fields,  like  space  and  oceanic  research. 
The  mechanization,  the  tremendous  speed  of 
calculation  through  computers  and  the  con- 
sequent acceleration  of  production  have  ob- 
viously changed  and  adapted  all  Ideas,  all 
concepts,  all  methods.  The  Idea  that  team- 
work will  promote  efficiency  and  produce 
profit  Is  flourishing  everywhere.  Values  have 
totally  changed.  While  before,  certain  raw 
materials  made  the  wealth  of  a  country,  to- 
day the  most  expensive  commodity  Is  men — 
technical  men,  commercial  men,  research 
men,  administrative  men. 

The  old  law  of  the  war,  "vene  vlctls,"  Is  a 
good  example.  The  victor  tries  always  to  ap- 
propriate the  most  valuable  properties  of  the 
vanquished.  After  World  War  I,  the  Allies 
seized  the  Ruhr  to  find  the  coal  and  Iron 
they  needed  badly  and  which,  at  that  time, 
were  Germany's  greatest  wealth.  After  World 
War  II,  one  even  thought  in  terms  of  coal 
and  Iron,  but  the  race  was  on  for  Penemunde 
and  such  places  where  the  great  brains,  the 
great  researchers,  the  technical  teams  of  Ger- 
many were  located.  The  great  wealth  of  Ger- 
many was  no  longer  material;  it  was  the  men, 
the  brains,  the  technical  knowhow  which 
everyone  sought. 

When  General  de  Gaulle  decided  upon  and 
implemented  his  decolonization  policy,  one 
of  his  great  achievements.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  an  economic  factor,  apart  from 
the  political  and  human  aspects  of  his  plan. 
Influenced  his  decision  heavily.  The  benefit 
Prance  could  reap  from  the  material  rich- 
ness of  I'ts  colonies  could  not  be  compared, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  to  the 
cost  of  financing  them  and  the  loss  of  man- 
power to  the  homeland.  The  so-called  "pleds 
nolrs,"  that  Is,  the  Europeans  in  North  Africa 
who  came  back  to  FYance  after  the  'war  have 
proved  to  be  a  real  shot  In  the  arm  of  the 
French  economy. 
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When  Holland  loat  her  falnUoualy  rich 
oolonjr  of  Indonesia,  tbousanda  and  thou- 
sands of  Duw^hmen  were  repatriated,  leaving 
all  their  belongings  tn  Indonesia  Holland, 
contrary  to  all  prophecies,  has  never  been  so 
rich  and  so  prosperous  as  now 

Finally,  take  the  famous  'Oerman  oco- 
nooiic  miracle"  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said.  It  oould  never  have  been  realized,  had 
It  not  been  for  the  influx  of  East  Germans. 
Sudeten  Germans  and  others  who.  ousted  by 
the  communists  from  their  country,  arrived 
with  only  their  intelligence,  their  technical 
capacity  in  many  fields  and  their  oncrushable 
win  to  create  a  new  and  better  existence  for 
themselves 

This  change  in  values  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  extraordinary  inventions  of  our 
time  Among  ihe  most  important,  let  us 
mention  the  new  power  supply,  the  inven- 
tion of  computers,  and  lately  the  beginning 
of  the  conquering  of  space.  Industry  will  no 
longer  depend  only  on  natural  resources,  coal 
and  water,  and  therefore,  to  the  places  where 
these  commodities  can  be  found  Atonalc 
power  can  be  produced  anywhere,  a  fact 
which  will  force  the  transport  Indusitry  to 
reconsider  Its  policies  and  organization.  Bet- 
ter location  of  Industry  will  lessen  transport 
cost.  inflUABclng  total  cost  and.  therefore, 
price*.  Yo«4jave  seen  In  your  own  country 
that  there  has  been  a  migration  of  industry 
to  the  south  which  enjoys  better  climatic 
conditions,  allowing  reduction  af  overall 
charges.  It  obviously  creates  certain  social 
quefttlons  which,  in  many  countries,  arouse 
uneasiness,  doubts,  fears  and  unhapplness 
among  exnployees  and  workers,  and  will  have 
to  be  solved  here. 

The  computer  world,  one  too  complex  for 
many,  of  whom  I  most  humbly  admit  I  am 
one,  to  understand,  renders  untold  services. 
Here  you  can  umAjM  information  which  a 
human  memory  could  never  retain  You  can 
exchange  information  gathered  from  all  the 
corners  of  the  world.  Further,  the  computers 
are  now  the  essential  Instrument  for  all  re- 
search. Wh^t  used  to  tike  many  mathema- 
ticians many  weeks,  nay  months,  to  achieve, 
the  computer  does  in  a  few  seconds,  deliver- 
ing men  from  tedious  work  and  reducing  the 
risk  of  errors  due  to  human  fatigue  or  dis- 
traction. Without  the  computers  men  could 
never  have  conquered  the  moon.  The  com- 
puter, too.  owing  to  Its  rapidity  and  exacti- 
tude. Is  now.  and  here  I  speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  the  indispensable  Instrument 
for  modern  management.  Sach  day  you  can 
see  how  your  business  develops,  how  much 
stock  you  have.  In  which  way  best  to  orga- 
nize your  deliveries,  where  there  are  delays  or 
faults,  and  much  more  essential  Informa- 
tion. Thus,  fully  aware,  you  work  with  real- 
ities, and  your  decisions  can,  therefore,  be 
rapid  and  efficient  In  this  It  is  true  that 
Buropeaa  management  was  significantly  be- 
hind that  in  the  U  3  A.  We  have  had  And  al- 
ways win  have  capable  men.  L«t  me  just 
mention  people  like  Abs  In  Germany  Wein- 
stock  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Angell  and 
Pesentl  in  Italy.  Martin.  Rlvoud  and  Rlcard 
In  France,  and  the  list  is  not  exh,iustlve.  But 
we  came  to  computerizing  management  later 
than  you  did  It  Is  indeed  not  fate  that  IBM 
developed  first  In  the  U.S.A. 

The  acceleration  in  production.  Informa- 
tion and  travel  is  sometimes  terrifying  Just 
imagine  that  between  the  invention  of  the 
telephone  il820i  and  Its  Industrial  produc- 
tion (18761.  flfty-six  years  elapsed,  while 
between  the  time  the  revolutionary  Idea  of 
the  transistor  was  conceived  il948)  and  it 
first  appeared  on  'he  market  i  1953 ' .  only  five 
years  went  by.  When  today,  Ln  the  era  of  the 
supersonic  airliner,  Concorde,  It  takes  28 
minutes  to  cross  all  of  Prance  i  calculated 
according  to  the  longest  possible  route),  18 
minutes  to  cross  Germany  and  3  minutes  15 
seconds  to  cross  .Austria,  all  limits,  all 
frontiers  Just  fade  away. 


Then  there  are  the  mass  information  meth- 
ods, like  television,  which  not  only  fly  across 
frontiers  like  Concorde,  but  come  to  you  as 
you  sit  quietly  In  your  easy  chair  and  watch 
and  hear  Commander  Anderson  and  Colonel 
Aldrln  some  300.000  miles  away  walking  and 
talking  happily  on  the  moon's  surface.  There, 
ti«.  technical  progreBs  has  been  phenomenal. 

The  tourist  industry,  unknown  to  ordi- 
nary people  a  few  years  ago.  Is  now  a  multl- 
blUlon  dollar  industry  stretching  around  the 
world  People  learn  to  know  each  other 
whether  they  live  in  the  East,  South,  North 
or  West  of  our  earth.  The  barriers  of  distance, 
language  and.  let  us  admit  it,  mistrust  are 
breaking  down  also 

All  this  Is,  nevertheless.  Just  a  beginning, 
and  one  can  visualize  wider  horizons.  A  great 
problem  for  us  was,  and  still  Is.  the  question 
of  water.  Consumption  rises  enormously, 
and  some  people  have  thought  rightly  that  a 
real  danger  exists  that,  in  the  not- too-distant 
future,  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  this  essen- 
tial commodity.  Human  Intelligence  has  al- 
ready been  applied  to  the  solution  of  thli 
problem,  and  research  has  advanced  so  far 
that  In  years  to  come,  one  can  expect  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  desalt  sea  water  at  moder- 
ate cost.  The  same  applies  to  air  and  water 
pollution,  a  major  health  hazard  which  Is 
now  t>eing  scientifically  tackled  and  will  cer- 
tainly t>e  mastered.  In  the  field  of  food.  It  Is 
quite  certain  that  we  have  not  even  begxin  to 
exploit  the  possibilities  of  ocean  products 
or  synthetic  foods 

This  second  industrial  revolution  has  al- 
ready deeply  affected  not  only  the  mentality 
of  people  but  also  their  employment.  These 
changes  will  have  to  be  accelerated  If  we  want 
to  keep  developing 

In  Prance  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  40 
f)errent  of  the  active  population  earned 
their  living  from  agriculture  By  1954.  this 
percentage  had  dropped  to  27  percent  and  the 
latest  statistics  (1967)  show  that  only  17 
percent  of  the  active  population  was  still 
working  In  agriculture  These  changes  can  be 
compared  with  the  USA  .  where  In  1954  11 
percent  of  the  active  population  could  be 
found  working  In  agriculture;  this  percent- 
age had  dropped  to  5  5  percent  by  1967. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  also  interesting 
to  compare  the  active  population  In  the 
other  sectors;  in  French  Industry  In  1954:  35 
percent  and  in  1967:  40  percent;  In  the 
USA  in  1954:  35  percent  and  in  1967:  34 
percent. 

The  most  startling  comparison  is.  neverthe- 
less. In  the  creative  and  service  sectors,  those 
which  we  In  Prance  call  terciere:  in  Prance 
in  1954:  38  percent  of  the  active  population 
and  m  1967  41  percent,  while  In  the  U.S-A. 
in  1954    54  percent  and  In  1967;  60.6  percent. 

AH  these  statistics  show  not  only  the  great 
shift  in  employment  realized  In  the  last  few 
years,  but  for  Europe  Its  backwardness  as 
compared  to  the  USA  Here  lies  the  real 
technical   gap  in  all   its  horror. 

Ln  the  service  sector,  41  percent  as  against 
60  percent  shows  we  have  not  yet  developed 
our  research  and  administrative  and  com- 
mercial activities  sufficiently,  and  again  In 
the  industrial  sector.  40  percent  as  against 
34  percent  In  the  USA  shows  that  we  liave 
nut  utilized  iutomatlon  enough  and  that 
we  Use  too  many  people  who  now  could  be 
replaced  by  machines 

Parslghted  Europeans  think  of  the  French 
Minister,  Robert  Schuman,  known  as  the 
father  of  the  Common  Market  He  realized 
that  this  tremendous  technical  development. 
this  industrial  expioelon.  outdated  the  old 
concept  of  a  Europe  divided  Into  small  na- 
tional unite  and  was  definitely  harmful  to 
the  smooth,  coordinated  development  of  that 
Continent  Robert  Schuman  saw  the  neces- 
sity for  one  large  market  of  at  least  200 
million  Inhabitants.  Capital,  manpower, 
technical  fcnowhow  and  gwxls  could  be 
moved    freely,    according   to   economic    Laws 


only.  Alas,  this  great  man,  this  courageous 
pioneer  of  a  new  and  exalted  Idea  of  jirog. 
reas.  had  to  fight  against  Ignorance,  ve-.ted 
Interests,  laziness,  nay,  even  the  lack  of 
courage  to  face  the  facts  hidden  under  tlie 
false  name  of  traditionalism  In  economy  end 
politics.  Nearly  every  European  country  has 
a  system  of  law  and  taxation,  a  currenv  a 
political  structure,  habits  of  living  .uia  & 
language  different  from  all  the  others. 

These  terrible  barriers  must  be  overcome  if 
Europe  Is  to  survive  as  an  Industrial  p^xer. 
First,  a  small  group  of  dedicated  person."!  ijot 
to  work  to  spread  the  Idea,  to  convince  their 
fellow  countrymen  of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  changes.  It  led,  as  you  know,  first  to  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Company  (EC  S  G  i 
which  came  Into  being  on  August  10.  i&o2  m 
Luxembourg.  A  few  years  later,  on  the  J6tli 
of  March  in  1957,  a  handful  of  couraceoua 
political  men  signed  the  Treaty  of  Rome  .jid 
the  Common  Market  was  born.  A  cold  wind 
blew  across  the  ranks  of  Industry.  Finished 
were  the  good  old  protective  days  with  their 
customs  barriers.  When  faced  with  the  pot- 
slblllty  of  terrible  losses  or  outright  rum.  it 
la  marvelous  how  fertile  the  human  brain 
can  become  and  what  energy  and  courage 
can  be  deployed  to  adapt  to  the  new  situ- 
ation. During  these  years,  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall,  industrial  leaders  initiited 
enormous  changes  in  concepts  and  methods 
of  Industry  and  commerce.  Modernization, 
profits  and  new  products  were  the  leitmotiv. 
This  new  .spirit  had  to  be  applied  in  two  di- 
rections— order  In  one's  house  and  collabora- 
tion with  other  groups,  national  and  foreign, 
so  as  to  be  competitive  In  all  of  the  old  mar- 
kets now  In  the  process  of  becomin?  one 
unique  general  market 

Looking  back  over  the  past  ten  years, 
one  must  admit  enormous  progress,  for  out- 
reaching  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Common 
Market.  In  the  public  sector.  Take  the  trans- 
port section  where,  under  the  dynamic  .md 
far  sighted  leadership  of  Louis  Annaud.  now 
a  Member  ot  the  French  Academy,  a  perfect 
integration  of  all  Western  Efuro{>ean  uatioas 
has  been  realized  without  any  publicity  This 
progress  has  not  been  only  a  matter  of  time 
tables;  in  the  technical  field  also  European 
standardization  was  Introduced.  The  .'^ame 
can  be  said  of  the  various  airlines  whc>se  col- 
laboration Is  very  cloee  and  fnenuiy.  v.hue 
leaving  a  spirit  of  comp»etttlon  so  necessary 
to  progress  and  so  advantageous  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Two  other  facts  should  be  mentioned  here 
which  will  show  the  progress  of  E^iropcan  In- 
tegration. Sweden  has  changed  Its  motor 
car  driving  system  to  righthand  driving,  as 
Is  the  habit  In  all  of  tJtie  other  continental 
Eurojjean  countries.  And  finally,  even  the 
United  Kingdom,  always  slow  to  change  its 
traditional  way  of  life,  has  decided  to  intro- 
duce the  decimal  system  current  in  all  other 
Industrial  countries.  But  this  Is  only  a  be- 
ginning! Very  much  remains  to  be  do:;^,  e.g., 
the  standardization  of  various  tax  .systems, 
a  first  step  toward  which  has  already  been 
taken  with  Uie  tax  a  la  laleur  ajoute.  There 
is  a  need  for  Idetitlcal  legal  systems  aaci. 
finally,  for  a  common  currency  which  had  a 
.sort  of  beginning  with  tlie  Eurodollar.  Ir;  :he 
private  sector  In  France,  equally  eiiomious 
changes  have  occurred  which  one  can  apply 
mutando  mutandis  to  other  European  coun- 
tries. 

Prance  was,  and  to  a  certain  degree  1?  still, 
a  country  of  medlum-sljsed  Industrial  units. 
Not  one  of  Its  Industries  could  have  ninked 
as  an  international  enterprise.  Today  this 
has  changed  and  will  change  more.  One  can 
now  see  MIchelln.  the  greatest  tire  pro- 
ducer In  Europe;  the  Prancalse  des  Petroles 
among  the  petrol  giants;  the  Ehiropeenne  do 
Brasseries,  the  biggest  brewery  In  Continen- 
tal Europe.  All  of  this  has  been  achieved  by 
a  legion  of  dedicated  men  conscious  of  the 
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tremendous  changes  of  our  new  era.  The 
arst  thing  was  to  reatriictuTe  each  Industry 
separately:  to  abandon  products  which  could 
no  longer  and  a  large  market;  to  produce 
new  lines,  to  diversify;  to  put  the  accent 
on  research,  efficiency,  cost  and  Investment. 
Many  a  casualty  fell  on  the  battlefield, 
and  many  more  will  follow  because  this  bat- 
tle will  remain  a  constant  feature  ot  our 
European  economy.  The  better-situated  ones, 
the  most  energetic  and  farslghted,  will 
eir.erge  as  the  victors. 

The  second  stage.  If  one  can  so  ezpreea 
oneself,  la  concentration.  The  old  principle, 
virtbus  unitis,  proved  Itself  once  a^aln.  This 
was  particularly  remarkable  In  those  sectors 
of  industry  which  require  a  lot  of  manpower 
like  food,  textile,  chemicals  and  steel.  In 
France  In  1965,  there  were  seven  Iron  and 
steel  concerns  worth  mentioning.  Today  there 
are  three.  In  the  textile  group,  plagued  by 
several  hundred  small  Industries,  two  groups 
emerged  from  the  crisis.  Agach  WlUot  In 
1963  had  a  turnover  of  100  million  francs  and 
today  has  reached  437  million  francs,  and 
DoUfuss  Krleg  passed  from  66  million  francs 
10  289  million  francs.  There  were  In  France 
in  1952  780  breweries;  today  there  are  but 
150  units.  The  Europeen  de  Brasseries,  which 
I  mentioned  before,  produced  In  1961  one 
million  hectoliters  and  Is  today  at  nearly 
se^en  million  hectoliters.  Thus,  bigger  and 
more  competitive  units  are  emerging,  and 
again,  this  will  remain  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  economic  life  of  each  country. 

The  third  stage  was  the  Intematlonallza- 
ticn  of  enterprises.  Here  one  must  speak  of 
the  intervention  of  America  private  capital 
In  Euroi>e  which  I.  for  one,  contrary  to  some 
official  or  private  fears,  welcome.  It  has  not 
always  been  rightly  handled,  but  what  hu- 
man venture  can  boast  perfection?  It  has 
s.imotlmes  created  much  Ill-feeling  because 
o:  different  methods,  frontal  attacks  against 
traditional  habits  and,  let  us  admit  It,  a 
little  bit  of  a  holier-than-thou  attitude  but, 
and  the  but  Is  extremely  Important,  It 
brouirht  to  Europe  new  Ideas,  new  methods, 
new  ways  and  a  competition  against  which 
one  had  to  fight.  As  long,  therefore,  as  It 
does  not  degenerate  Into  monojxilles,  a  dan- 
ger that  really  exists  because  ca  the  vast 
superiority  in  American  Industrial  power  and 
anarxlal  possibilities.  It  Is  a  real  contribu- 
tion that  the  new  world  has  brought  to  a 
somewhat  stale  and  retrograde  Europe. 

The  Internationalization  In  the  limited 
framework  of  Europe,  and  by  Europe  I  mean 
again  Industrial  Evirope,  not  the  Oommon 
Market  alone,  has  begun.  Thus,  we  had  the 
Belgian  Bmpaln  Oroup  coming  Into  the 
French  Schneider  Group,  the  Plat-Cltroen 
merger,  the  Hoechst-Roussel  Ucall  collabora- 
tion and  many  others. 

Maybe  my  own  very  small  and  humble  ex- 
pe.'ience  can  throw  light  on  these  develop- 
ments. I  was  a  partner  in  a  family-owned 
private  bank  In  Paris  which  we  changed  into 
a  limited  company.  Our  main  shareholders, 
apart  naturally  from  the  French,  are  Elng- 
llsh.  Swiss  and  Italian. 

The  great  changes  which  I  have  tried  to 
de.scribe  to  you  have  not  been  obtained 
"XT.hout  what  Churchill  described  In  bis 
famous  speech  as  blood,  sweat  and  tears.  Jiist 
iXik  at  the  appalling  agony  of  the  agrlcul- 
lural  '.vorld.  politically  still  too  powerful  not 
to  be  left  alone  to  fight  for  Its  own  renova- 
*lon.  economically  too  feeble  to  carry  on 
wrh  Its  existent  structures. 

It  Is  quite  certain  that  today  progress  to- 
ward a  united  Europe  varies,  whether  you 
consider  the  Industrial  and  economic  sector, 
public  opinion  or  the  national  political  struc- 
ture. Economic  integration  is  by  far  the 
dynamic  factor  behind  a  united  Europe.  Pub- 
lic opinion  Is  not  far  behind.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  idea,  recently  much  discussed  in 
Prance,  of  reglonallzatlon.  In  my  mind  the 
only  way  to  get  out  of  this  overaged  conc^t 
of  the  sanctity  of  national  sovereignty  at 
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any  price.  Begfonallzation  involves  the  cre- 
ation of  local  capitals  or  economic  poles  of 
attraction,  behind  which  are  grouped  hinter- 
lands big  enough  to  be  economic  units,  small 
enough  to  be  easily  administered  by  local 
authorities  aware  of  local  Interests  and  pos- 
sibilities rather  than  by  a  distant,  central, 
omnipotent  authority.  Now  in  the  public  dis- 
cussions in  lYance,  great  was  my  surprise 
to  find  many  fteople  who  approved  the  ex- 
tension of  these  regions  beyond  the  actual 
national  frontiers,  or  even  more  astounding, 
the  giving  up  of  territories  which  naturally 
and  economically  should  belong  to  one  of 
those  poles  of  attraction  situated  In  another 
country. 

Today  the  political  machine  Is  the  obstacle 
to  development.  Indeed,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  adapt  its  structure  to  the  revolution  and 
has,  up  to  now,  shown  little  desire  to  do  so. 
Again,  I  tftke  the  example  of  France  which 
I  admit  Is  the  most  dramatic  one  in  the 
Common  Market.  You  speak  sometimes  of 
"red  tape."  You  cannot  imagine  to  what  per- 
fection the  administrative  structure  of  the 
French  State,  created  200  years  ago  by  Na- 
poleon and  never  really  modernized  since 
that  time,  has  brought  this  art.  The  perma- 
nent and  irresponsible  personnel  of  the  ad- 
ministration interferes  in  every  facet  of  the 
citizens'  lives.  The  thought  of  the  adminis- 
tration appears  to  be  that  the  State  is  not 
the  servant  of  the  citizens,  but  that  the  citi- 
zens are  raw  material  to  be  fed  into  a  wonder- 
ful machine  called  the  State  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  organize  according  to  their 
own  ideas.  The  former  Minister  of  Education, 
and  probably  one  of  the  ablest  political 
figures  in  France,  Mr.  Edgar  Paure,  called  it 
the  technostructure  against  which  even  re- 
sponsible ministers  are  often  completely 
ftowerless. 

The  technostructure  is  composed  of  able 
men  with  brilliant  minds  who  have  never 
been  asked  to  think  in  terms  of  the  practical 
business  of  daily  life.  To  them  everything 
can  be  reduced  to  a  simple  problem  which 
you  solve  on  paper,  regardless  of  humnn 
reaction,  or  cost  and  profits.  We  have  to  ad- 
mit that,  in  our  day,  more  and  more  matters 
must  be  discussed  and  decided  upon  by  pro- 
fessional men.  The  politicians  elected  to 
Parliament  are  obviously  not  professional 
people  in  all  fields;  nevertheless,  they  are 
called  upon  to  discuss,  propose  and  decide 
in  all  fields.  This  Is  why  Parliaments,  as  we 
know  them  now  in  Continental  Europe,  are 
more  and  more  losing  their  grip  on  public 
life,  and  their  debates  are  less  and  less 
favored  with  public  interest. 

Aware  of  this  trend,  Qeneral  de  GauUe 
suggested  reforming  the  Senate  by  opening  it 
up  to  responsible  professional  people,  trade 
union  leaders,  agricultural  experts,  members 
of  chambers  of  commerce,  outstanding  busi- 
ness people,  technicians,  etc.,  so  that  the 
political  parties  in  Parliament,  so  necessary 
to  the  democratic  process,  would  be  balanced 
by  another  chamber  composed  of  real  experts. 
But  he  was  defeated. 

This  resistance  of  the  political  techno- 
structure to  reform  led  directly,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  the  events  of  May  1968.  The  rowdyism 
of  the  students  who  protested  against  the 
teaching  system,  with  the  help  of  profes- 
sional agitators,  showed  the  very  profound 
uneasiness  of  youth  In  the  face  of  the  rigid, 
outdated  attitude  of  the  technostructure. 
It  was  a  clumsy,  thoughtless  reaction  against 
an  archaic  form  which  no  longer  corresponds 
to  the  needs  of  our  time.  Later,  the  referen- 
dum which  General  de  Gaulle  called  on  the 
question  of  the  regions,  linking  it  with  his 
own  political  future,  was  lost,  I  am  convinced, 
not  because  people  were  against  the  regions, 
but  because  the  General,  rightly  or  wrongly 
in  their  minds.  Incarnated  the  old  regime 
which  they  no  l(Dnger  wanted. 

The  new  President,  Pompidou,  and  his 
Government  understood  the  warning  and 
spoke  of  the  new  society  they  want  to  create. 


Let  US  hope  that  they  will  really  do  some- 
thing; otherwise,  they  wiU  be  cast  out  be- 
cause the  citizens  have  decided  that  a  change 
must  be  made. 

I  hope  that  in  this  short  and  obviously 
Incomplete  expose  of  the  development  of 
European  Integration,  you  will  have  seen 
that  I  am  a  deep  believer  in  the  future  of  a 
United  Europe.  We  needed  perhaps  to  go 
through  the  endless  negotiations,  frustra- 
tions and  111  feelings  which  finally  gave  birth 
first,  to  the  E.C.S.C.  and  later  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Commtmity  and  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association,  so  as  to  awaken 
to  reality,  to  throw  away  the  shackles  of 
nineteenth-century  concepts  while  keeping 
the  good  we  have  inherited  from  our  fore- 
fathers, and  to  play  again  our  role  in  the 
world. 

In  my  mind,  all  of  these  organizations 
which  we  have  created  are  only  stepping- 
stones  to  a  true  United  Europe.  It  appears, 
therefore,  of  minor  importance  whether  the 
United  Kingdom  Joins  the  Common  Market 
now  or  later.  The  United  Kingdom  la  an 
essential  element  of  Europe.  It  cannot  free 
Itself  of  this  historic  and  mainly  geographi- 
cal reality  and,  as  we  all  know,  Englishmen 
are  by  nature  realists  and,  therefore,  will 
face  up,  at  the  moment  they  choose,  to  Join 
either  the  Common  Market  or  the  European 
Organization  that  will  follow,  and  thus  open 
the  way  definitively  to  a  United  Europe. 

As  United  Europe  is  being  born  amid  great 
travail,  the  question  naturally  asked  by  my 
shepherd  friend  Immediately  Jumps  to  one's 
mind:  "What  about  relations  with  our  broth- 
ers who  live  across  the  sea?"  It  Is  quite 
obvious  that  the  U.S.A.  has,  for  the  moment, 
an  enormous  head  start  compared  to  Eu- 
rope— a  single  market  of  200  million  people, 
a  modern  political  and  administrative  orga- 
nization, a  federal  capital,  a  single  currency, 
a  single  language,  a  system  of  law  appli- 
cable to  the  3.5  million  square  miles  which 
form  the  largest  and  most  powerful  indus- 
trial concentration  in  the  world. 

But  with  the  tremendous  development  of 
technical  knowledge  and  industrial  produc- 
tion, even  that  market  might  become  too 
small.  Even  the  80  million  active  people  in 
the  U.S.A.  will  not  be  enough  to  tackle  the 
final  technical  and  industrial  problems  in 
front  of  us.  As  you  know,  you  cannot,  with 
all  your  political  might,  impose  a  global 
policy  aimed  at  a  better  organization  of 
human  life  everywhere.  You  will  have  to 
make  a  political  choice;  you  will  have  to 
decide  who  your  true  friends,  your  brothers, 
are.  Your  choice  can,  I  think,  only  be  yotir 
brothers  across  the  sea,  the  Europeans,  who 
are  Inspired  by  the  same  Ideals  as  you  and 
prepared  to  share  with  you  work  tind  re- 
sponsibility for  this  new  world. 

Obviously,  you  could  make  what  I  wovild 
call  a  colonial  policy.  You  could  drain  any 
other  country  of  Its  greatest  wealth.  Im- 
plant your  industrial  machines  where  man- 
power is  cheap,  and  impose  your  world  mo- 
nofwly  on  certain  sectors  of  industry.  His- 
tory teaches  us  that  this  is  the  wrong  solu- 
tion, and  we  still  have,  alas,  such  examples 
in  our  time.  I,  for  one,  therefore,  discard  this 
short-term  view,  this  facile  solution  which, 
In  the  end,  would  turn  against  its  authors. 
You  can  and  will  associate  yourselves  with 
us,  Just  as  we  try  to  associate  with  each  other 
In  Europe,  and  form  an  even  more  powerful 
unit.  Today  such  an  association  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  might  seem  a  daydream,  but 
do  not  forget  the  idea  of  a  common  mar- 
ket, much  less  a  United  Europe,  was  a  day- 
dream thirty  years  ago.  With  the  tremendous 
acceleration  of  things  In  our  time,  even  such 
a  daydream  can  come  true  sooner  than  we 
can  now  imagine. 

An  association,  and  we  are  giving  ample 
proof  of  it  in  Europe  at  the  moment,  does  not 
grow  all  of  a  sudden.  It  needs  preparation 
and    previous    contacts    and    collaboration; 
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then  and  ihen  only  can  it  grow  harmonlouBJy 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  time  ha«  come 
when  real  collatxaratlon  between  the  U  3.A. 
and  a  growing  Europe  should  be  started  on 
a  practical  baala  We  have  already  an  exam- 
ple which  l8  not  talked  about  enough  and 
which  '.3  highly  successful  II  is  '.he  i^->mmu- 
nlcatlons  satellite  network  which  began  as 
a  purely  American  adventure,  but  in  which 
American  shareholding  Is  now  a  lltUe  over 
50  percent  The  United  Stat«>8  :s.  admittedly 
with  every  show  of  reluctance,  beginning  to 
concede  some  say  in  planning  ind  manage- 
ment to  foreign  member  countries.  The  bene- 
fit to  Europe  13  that  most  of  the  conunvmlca- 
tlons  satellites  are  now  being  built  In  Europe 
to  American  specifications  A  few  days  ago. 
the  BASK  bought  an  .\merlcan  chemical  con- 
cern, not  paying  In  dollars,  as  has  been  the 
cuatom  until  now,  but  by  exchanging  shares 
This  shows  !i  real  change  of  mind  on  both 
sides  of  the  i3cean 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  same  should 
not  happen  In  the  conquest  ■>{  space,  a  new 
field  where  there  Is  nxim  for  everyone  When 
20.000  contractors  and  500.000  men  are  re- 
quired to  put  three  a.stn)naut.s  in  the  orbit  of 
the  moon,  you  wlU  agree  that  It  Is  totally  Im- 
material to  the  planning  of  the  project 
whether  ccJBfi'ponents  are  built  In  Europe  or 
the  CS  A      ■ 

It  was  calculated  by  Professor  Hermann 
Bondl.  Head  of  Europe's  International  Space 
Research  Organization,  that  Europe  spends 
15  cents  a  year  per  head  on  .-ipace  compared 
to  54  5  cents  .i  year  per  head  for  the  Ameri- 
cans Professor  Bondl  should  have  added  that 
Europe  gets,  and  rightly  so.  only  1  5  cents 
worth  of  space  In  fact,  the  biggest  European 
rocket  under  development  is  not  even  ca- 
pable of  launching  the  smallest  American 
communications  satellite  We  are.  therefore, 
wasting  our  money  stupidly 

I  have  learned  from  my  experience  as  a 
banker  that  what  you  cannot  do  profitably 
with  your  own  organization,  you  have  always 
to  call  in  experts  to  do  tor  you  for  a  fee. 
Thus,  you  have  a  better  result  with  less  ex- 
pense in  the  end.  Expensive  as  a  lawyer,  fis- 
cal expert,  or  specialized  engineer  may  be,  he 
can  save  you  from  making  costly  and  useless 
errors 

To  put  the  coemonauts  on  the  moon,  the 
N.A.S  A  has  spent  >3.7  billion  In  a  year  ThU 
represents  u  4  percent  of  the  national  gross 
product  of  America  If  the  European  Eco- 
nonuc  Community  were  to  do  the  same 
alone,  it  would  o<Tst  roughly  $18  billion,  and 
the  EEC.  and  E.PT.A  together  would  repre- 
sent S2  2  billion.  If  their  efforts  were  com- 
bined, the  K  AS  A.,  'oday  without  any  doubt 
the  most  efficient  instrument  In  space  de- 
velopment, could  have  a  budget  of  over  $6 
billion  and  I  need  not  say  what  we  could 
achieve  together  My  fellow  Europeans  could 
object  that  this  would  repreeent  for  them  a 
very  Important  new  fiacal  charge.  Let  me  an- 
swer them  by  saying  that  the  sum  thus  col- 
lected would  represent  less  than  one- third 
of  what  they  spend  on  smoking  It  would 
also  bring  a  number  of  space  iL-ontracts  to 
Europe,  benefitting  all  parties  and  keeping 
them  abreast  of  technical  developments, 
while  now  they  are  powerless  onlookers, 
wasting  valuable  money  m  <\n  effort  which 
has  cilready  proved  to  be  .i  failure  It  would, 
on  the  other  hsuid.  give  N  A3  A  the  possi- 
bility of  accelerating  its  research  and  create 
between  the  U  S  A  and  Europe  a  practical 
link  of  friendship,  of  partnership  In  these 
totally  new  fields  which,  gentlemen,  will  not 
only  be  the  playground  for  your  and  my 
children,  but  may  be  the  beginning  of  yet 
another  completely  new  era. 

If  we  can  realize,  and  I  believe  we  must, 
such  collaboration,  we  c«i  tell  our  children 
that  we  have  lived  through  'he  greate.st 
transition  period  of  the  world— where  the 
future  wa«  shaped  by  foresight  and  courage 
We  axe  leaving  you  a  practical  plan  for  col- 


laboration between  .\merlca  and  Europe  in 
many  fields.  It  is  up  to  you  to  create  now  an 
even  larger  and  permanent  aMOclaUon. 


A  LOOK  AT  ISSUES  IN  ATOM  FUEL 
PLANT  CONTROL 

Mr  OOODELL  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  complex  question  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned atomic  plants  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  makes  pertinent  the  ob- 
-servatluns  expressed  by  Alaii  Emory  In 
the  Watertown,  NY.  Dally  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr. 
Emorj's  views  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 
[Prom   the   Watertown    iNY  i    Dally   Times. 

Nov    13.   19691 

NixoN  Plan   To   .Sell  Three   Fedmal  Atom 

Plants  Strongiv  Opho-sid 

(By  .Man  Emory) 

Washinoton  If  President  Nixon  Is  •really 
interested  In  natUir.allzlng  the  power  Indus- 
try, he  Ls  going  ,it  It  the  right  xay,"  says 
Sen    George  D    Aiken.  R    Vt 

Rep  Chet  HoUfield.  D  .  Calif  .  warns  that 
the  Nixon  move  could  stifle  price  competition 
In    itomlc  fuel 

If  the  president  Is  merely  postponing  a 
:nove  to  turn  ^ovrrnmen' -owned  fuel  planf. 
over  to  private  Industry  imtU  after  the  1070 
elections,  says  .Ser»  .\lbert  Ouro  D  .  Term.. 
"I  think  I  will  .still  be  at  the  bridgehead." 

.■\tomlc  Energy  Convmlssloner  Jamee  T. 
Ramey  fears  a  potential  prlv.ite  monopoly 
could  stem  from  the  president's  proposal. 

Nixon  took  the  first  step  this  week  look- 
ing toward  the  sale  uf  three  federal  plants 
that  make  enriched  uranium — the  key  to 
.itomlc  power  and  atomic  weapons — to  pri- 
vate Industry- 

.AEC  Commissioner  Ramey  said.  In  an  In- 
terview. 'If  the  decision  Is  made  to  sell  the 
plants,  the  government  should  hang  onto  at 
least  one." 

Ramey  said  It  would  be  10  years  or  more 
before  any  disposal  could  be  made,  and  he 
was  concerned  .ibout  the  pirlvate-company 
monopoly  that  could  occur  then 

"We  cant  get  meaningful  competition  with 
only  ttiree  plants."  he  said 

Utility  and  oil  companies  have  been  pres- 
suring the  government  to  .sell  :it  a  price  that 
could  give  them  a  windfall  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars. 

Opponents  of  rhe  proposed  sale — which 
the  president  endorsed  formally  for  the  first 
time  Monday — ilalm  the  result  could  l)e  a 
scandal  that  would  put  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration's Dixon-Yates  controversy  in 
the  shade. 

Nixon  has  told  the  Atomic  B^iergy  Com- 
mission, which  owns  the  plants,  to  set  up  a 
separate  Internnl  organization  to  nm  the 
facilities,   but   only   until   they   are  sold 

CONCCRN    OVER    COSTS 

He  Is  concerned  abnut  'he  costs  of  mod- 
ernizing and  expanding  them  over  the  next 
10  to  15  years  and  wants  ttiem  shouldered 
by  private  enterprise  Nixon  siUd  they 
should  be  st)ld  W  private  owners  "at  such 
time  as  Viirlous  national  Interests  will  best 
be  strved.  Including  a  reasonable  return  to 
the    rreasury." 

The  ijovernment  paid  82,300,000,000  for  the 
plants  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.;  Paducah,  Ky.. 
and  Portsmouth.  O  Utility  Interests  want  to 
buy  them  for  about  $1.. 100, 000.000  Their  cur- 
rent value  !s  pstlmared  at  between  82.500.- 
000.000  and  S.'J  (XX) .000.000. 

Ironically,  a  private  firm  was  commissioned 
to  study  the  proposed  .sale  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  A  E  C  representative. 
ETventually.  the  commission  was  allowed  In 
on  the  act. 


The  General  Accounting  OfDce  and  several 
utility  interests.  Including  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  and  some  small  utility  firms,  have 
opposed  the  sale.  The  moat  popular  sugges- 
tion has  been  to  have  the  plants  owned  and 
run  by  a  government  cori>oration  similar  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

HoUfleld.  warning  against  "another  Dlxon- 
•Vates."  says  he  is  against  selling  the  plants 
at  10  cents  on  the  dollar  with  a  penny  down 
and  the  other  nine  cents  owed.  He  says  there 
Is  a  serious  question  "whether  there  is  any 
likelihood  for  effective  price  competition  :n 
what  is  now,  and  in  all  probability  for  some 
years  to  come  will  be,  a  highly  concentrated 
industry" 

His  colleague  on  the  Joint  Congressional 
Atomic  Energy  Committee.  Senator  Aiken, 
said,  "They  have  done  pretty  well,  but  they 
don't  quite  make  It.  If  they  can  get  the 
enriched  fuel  plants  they  will  be  in  a  pot.ltlca 
to  do  business  the  world  over,  and  there 
could  be  a  monopoly  of  all  sources  of  power" 

Gore,  who  Is  also  on  the  committee,  hid 
warned  six  months  ago  the  administration 
would  propose  turning  the  plants  over  to 
'  prlvF.te  power  trust  facilities," 

NIXON    CONGRATUT.ATED 

Tills  week  he  congratulated  the  president 
for  postponing  the  basic  sale  decision  and 
forecast  that  It  "will  likely  never  be  justi- 
fied " 

■'Since  he  does  not  now  recommend  it," 
Gore  said,  "we  can  cross  that  bridge  when  we 
reach  It — and  I  will  then  be  at  the  cro::smg. 
If  the  postponement  Is  merely  until  after 
next  year's  election.  I  think  I  will  still 
be  at  the  bridgehead" 

Sale  of  the  plants,  known  as  gaseous  dif- 
fusion facilities,  was  first  urged  by  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Porum.  an  organization  of 
top  private  utility  executives.  The  proposed 
sale  price  was  about  half  the  government's 
original  cost,  not  counting  outlays  for  re- 
.search,  development  and  staff  and  technical 
training. 

"The  overwhelming  proportion  of  our  elec- 
tricity Is  expected  to  be  generated  by  nu- 
clear reactors."  Gore  said.  "Whoever  controls 
the  source  of  fuel  wUl  be  in  the  driver's 
seat   " 

Aiken  says  utility  companies  want  a  single 
producer  of  electricity  and  to  control  that 
one  He  says  he  understands  oil  billionaire 
J  Paul  CJetty  is  one  of  those  seeking  to  buy 
the  fuel  enrichment  plants. 

The  Dixon- Yates  controversy.  which 
rocked  the  Elsenhower  admlnistratijn  and 
IS  being  cited  as  a  model  for  the  current 
fight,  involved  a  private  ultlUty  plan  to  com- 
bine with  the  A  E  C.  to  build  a  steam  generat- 
Ine  plant,  with  the  power  to  be  fed  into  the 
TV  A  system  as  a  replacement  for  TV  A 
power  Congressional  opposition  deleated  the 
plan  and  preceded  senate  rejection  of  .\E.C. 
Chairman  Lewis  L.  Strauss  as  secretary  of 
commerce 

(Prom    the  Watertown    (NY.)    Dally  Times. 

Nov    n.  19691 

.\TOM  Ft'EL  Plant  Control 

Oangress  must  take  a  long  hard  ".ook  .it 
President  Nixon's  proposal  to  sell  three  gov- 
ernment-owned uranium  enrichment  facili- 
ties to  private  enterprise.  Then  It  should 
e.ther  reject  the  pliin  or  surround  It  with 
tight  regulations  that  will  Insure  protection 
to  electric  consumers  .uid  the  public  In  gen- 
eral. 

The  enrichment  plants  carry  out  the  final 
processing  In  providing  fuel  for  the  country's 
nuclear  power  plants.  If  such  vital  plants  are 
turned  over  to  ^he  private  utilities,  the  result 
wi::  be  a  monopoly,  with  Industry  calling  the 
shot  over  pricing  decisions  This  Is  one  sure 
way  to  eliminate  competition  from  the  public 
power  agencies  which  have  helped  keep  power 
costs  in  line  and  which  have  been  the  one 
major  protection  consumers  have  had. 
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Although  the  president  has  yet  to  older  the 
outright  sale  of  the  three  plants,  his  directive 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  put 
them  in  a  separate  financial  accounting  cate- 
gor>'  Is  the  major  preliminary  step  toward 
eventual  release  to  the  private  sector. 

The  U.S.  taxpayers  have  spent  billions  of 
dollars  on  the  uranium  enrichment  facHltJes. 
The  need  for  getting  sufficient  quantities  of 
U-235  to  sustain  nuclear  reaction  for  the 
benefit  of  our  entire  atomic  program  was 
essential  and  still  Is.  This  same  money  pro- 
vided the  bounty  and  the  blessing  for  the 
private  and  public  power  utilities. 

The  money  and  efforts  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  expediency  erf  shedding  one  more 
government  obligation,  to  the  exclusive  ad- 
vantage of  one  particular  private  segment. 
The  government  would  find  Itself  scandalous- 
ly giving  the  plants  away  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayer  and  the  electric  power  consumer. 

Without  the  uranium  enrichment  proc- 
ess, there  can  be  no  nuclear  electric  power. 
Tliit.  in  plain  language,  is  how  Important  the 
functions  of  the  three  plants  are.  Whoever 
controls  the  plants  has  a  hammerlock  over  all 
other  agencies,  private  and  public,  domestic 
and  foreign,  that  will  need  precious  nuclear 
fuel  to  run  their  power  plants.  Congress  must 
act  In  behalf  of  millions  of  American  resi- 
dents who  want  to  flick  their  light  switches 
without  their  sounding  like  cash  registers. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  In  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
wU;  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  H.R.  13111)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ahsenoe  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unaiumous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  I  wall  call  up  later.  I  offer  it  in  be- 
half of  myself  and  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Montoya — 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— and  Mr.  Muskie  and  Mr.  Randolph, 


for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  appro- 
priation of  the  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. I  will  call  the  amendment  up  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
received. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  we  may  have  an 
idea  of  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble 
the  Senator  about  the  substantive  de- 
tails; only  as  to  some  idea  of  time.  We 
all  have  just  now  received  report  on  the 
the  pending  bill.  Many  of  us  may  wish  to 
propose  amendments.  Some  things  are 
controversial. 

I  wonder  whether  the  chairman  could 
give  us  a  little  idea  of  time,  so  that  we 
might  cooperate  in  facilitating  the  work 
of  the  Senate.  One  could  ask  for  a  live 
quortun  and  get  time,  or  somebody  could 
talk,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
I  wonder  whether  the  chairman  might 
give  us  his  idea  as  to  how  this  matter 
will  be  orchestrated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  us  get  this 
straight.  We  have  had  this  bill  ready  for 
several  days.  The  reports  and  the  bill 
were  on  the  desks  last  night. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  WiU  the  chairman  allow 
me  to  contradict  him.  No  report  was  in 
until  this  morning. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  were  ready. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  did  not  get  them,  so 
we  did  not  know  what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  was  ready 
a  week  ago;  and  we  have  been 
talking,  as  members  of  the  commit- 
tee know — Senator  Cotton  has  been 
to  e\ery  meeting — about  the  general 
language,  the  Whitten  amendment  and 
the  Cotton  amendment.  The  money 
items  have  been  long  since  settled.  Any- 
one could  have  found  out  about  them. 
We  had  this  finished  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  served  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  really  tried  to 
find  out  what  Is  in  this  bill.  I  think  I 
have  as  good  sources  as  anybody  else.  We 
could  not  find  out.  The  staff  down  there, 
bless  them,  is  very  private  about  all  this 
information. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  finish?  Then  perhaps  he 
will  not  have  to  ask  all  these  questions. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment about  the  bUl,  and  then  we  can 
stay  here  as  long  as  we  want,  and  the 
Senator  can  bring  up  any  amendment  to 
any  section  of  the  bill. 

I  think  it  will  save  the  time  of  the 
Senate  if  we  deal  first  with  the  money 
Items  and  near  the  end  get  dovm  to 
where  we  obviously  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  and  we  can  have  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  so-called  Cotton 
amendment  and  the  so-called  Whitten 
amendment,  which  the  committee 
changed  slightly,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  difference. 

Mr  JAVITS.  No. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  the  purpose, 
and  we  want  to  go  on.  I  will  make  a 
statement,  and  then  the  Senator  can  go 
on  as  long  as  he  wants  with  respect  to 
the  different  items  in  the  bill  he  would 
like  to  discuss. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  ex- 
cept section  407  and  section  408  from 
the  normal  request  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  original  text?  I  shall  cer- 
tainly raise  the  issue  on  407,  and  I  im- 
derstand  that  another  Senator — I  can- 
not name  him,  because  he  has  not 
agreed — will  raise  the  issue  on  section 
408. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  issue  can  come 
up  in  the  normal  course.  I  think  we 
will  save  time  if  we  discuss  the  money 
items  as  long  as  we  can. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  me  well  enough  to  know  that  I  will 
do  my  utmost  to  cooperate  with  the  Sen- 
ator's wishes;  but  I  do  hope  he  will  hold 
out  these  two  amendments,  so  that  we 
can  have  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  each  one. 
I  mean,  in  an  original  sense,  so  that  the 
committee  amendments  are  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  usual  request  is 
to  accept  the  committee  amendments 
en  bloc,  and  then  the  Senate  can  work 
its  will. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  wish  that.  I  will 
object.  I  do  not  wish  to  object.  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  except  from  his  unanimous 
consent  request  sections  407  and  408. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  suggestion,  which  may  not  commend 
itself  either  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee or  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  oth- 
ers, I  am  sure,  are  justifiably  concerned 
that  they  want  the  dollar  items  in  this 
bill.  There  are  many,  and  they  are  com- 
plicated. They  want  an  opportunity  to 
study  this  matter  and  digest  it  and  know 
what  they  are  doing.  We  all  sympathize 
with  that.  Ei'erybody  knows  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  contest  here  on  the  lan- 
guage  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  sections  407,  408, 
and  409. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  correct. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  if  we  ex- 
cepted those  from  any  en  bloc  request 
and  proceeded  to  get  behind  us  the  con- 
test that  is  Inevitable  on  sections  407. 
408,  and  409,  whUe  we  would  be  doing 
that,  it  would  give  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  a  chance  to  familiarize  them- 
selves thoroughly  with  the  dollar  con- 
tent of  the  bill,  and,  in  the  end,  would 
save  us  time  and  permit  us  to  finish 
earlier  tonight. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  that.  I  would  like  this  general  lan- 
guage considered  separately,  whether 
the  Senate  wants  to  do  it  first  or  last; 
I  would  not  like  to  have  that  mixed  up 
with  the  dollar  items  because  it  has  only 
an  indirect  connection  with  the  dollar 
items.  There  are  many  items  in  the  bill. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  line  items  are  In 
the  bill,  but  there  are  several  himdred. 
Then,  there  are  breakdowns  of  the  line 
items.  There  are  probably  several  him- 
dred items  In  the  report  where  matters 
are  spelled  out. 

We  would  be  glad  to  explain  what  the 
House  did  and  said.  I  could  explain  all 
of  that  in  my  opening  statement.  The 
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OEO  matter  haa  not  been  authorized  yet 
but  the  House  passed  it.  Then,  we  have 
the  Item  the  House  passed  on  the  floor  on 
title  I.  ESEA.  So  it  Is  not  just  a  straight 
bill  that  came  up.  Everyone  Is  making 
changes,  even  on  sections  408  and  409. 
The  administration  saw  fit  to  send  wires 
to  everyone  and  the  wires  got  to  most 
of  us  at  2  o'clock.  3  o'clock,  and  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  I  am  speaking  of  night 
before  last.  It  was  a  ver>'  long  telegram. 
We  are  trying  to  be  fair  about  it  and  give 
everyone  all  the  time  needed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  give  notice  now  that  I  will  object 
to  any  limitation  of  time  on  this  bill  on 
any  item  except  as  that  limitation  may 
be  agreed  to  upon  the  calling  up  of  any 
particular  item  or  particular  amend- 
ment: otherwise,  as  to  any  general  limi- 
tation of  time  on  this  bill  I  want  to  m- 
terpose  an  objection  now 

Second,  Milne  with  what  has  been  said 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  Senator  at  this  time,  before  he  starts 
his  discussion  of  the  items,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
poses of  amendment,  except  for  .sections 
407.  408.  and  409 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Except  the  general 
language  provision. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Except  the  general  lan- 
guage provision. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Except  title  TV. 
General  Provisions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then,  we  are  on  the  way 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then,  we  are  on  the 
way.  Will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
make  that  request? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  amendments  of  the  committee  be 
adopted  en  bloc,  and  considered  as  origi- 
nal text  for  the  purpases  of  amendment. 
except  "Title  IV — General  Provisions.  " 
which  will  not  be  considered  In  that  re- 
spect. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  omit  the  word  "adopted"?  The 
Senator  used  the  word  "adopted." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  should  be  "con- 
sidered." If  the  Senator  will  jield  fur- 
ther, the  correct  word  is  "agreed." 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  H  R.  13111  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  be  regarded  for  pur- 
poses of  amendment  as  ongmal  text  for 
the  purposes  of  further  amendment,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  rea- 
.son  of  aijreement  to  the  request,  except 
title  IV  of  said  bill,  to  which  this  con- 
sent will  not  apply 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  not  be  more  appro- 
priate to  make  this  request  after  we  get 
the  bill  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot 
hear  the  Senator. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  more  appropriate  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  explanation  and  then  make 
this  request  after  we  get  back  from  the 
printer  the  bill  that  has  been  officially 
reported  by  the  committee  All  we  have 
here  before  us  now  is  the  committee 
print  The  committee  never  officially  re- 
ported this  bill  imtll  this  morning.  I 
think  It  is  a  highly  irresponsible  proce- 
dure to  be  ronsidenng  a  $20-blllion  bill 
within  an  hour  after  the  committee  takes 
final  action 

Mr  MAGNUSON  There  is  no  change 
in  this  at  all 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Then, 
what  was  the  committee  meeting  on  this 
mormng'' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  There  Is  no  change 
at  all 

Mr  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware  I  .still 
want  to  .see  the  bill  before  granting 
unanimous  consent.  That  is  the  least  we 
can  do  when  a  $20  billion  bill  Is  before 
the  Senate 

There  will  be  no  consent  agreed  to  at 
this  time 

Mr  MAGNUSON  This  Is  the  same 
language 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  shall 
wait  until  we  get  It.  This  Is  the  commit- 
tee print 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Does  the  Senator 
object  to  this? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  object 
to  any  action  until  we  .see  the  bill. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  The  only  thmg  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  It  is  not 
there  now. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Do  you  object  to 
this? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  noted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  is  the  pending 
order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  bill  Is  the  same 
as  this. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  floor  for  this  side  of  the 
aisle  late  last  evening  after  the  vote  on 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill,  when  the 
unanimous-consent  request  was  made 
that  this  bill  be  made  the  pending  order 
of  business  even  though  the  bill  had  not 
been  reported  from  committee. 

I  must  confess  I  was  torn  In  my  own 
mind  because  I  think  that  Ls  not  a  good 
way  to  proceed.  We,  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  are  also  anxious  to  conclude  and 
get  the  work  done  on  the  various  appro- 
priation bills  that  have  to  be  acted  upon. 
I  did  not  object  but  I  think  It  is  obvious 
from  the  colloquy  that  has  taken  place 
that  a  number  of  Senators  are  very  dis- 
turbed about  trying  to  act  on  such  a 
complicated  bill  without  the  bill  being 
before  the  Senate  and  without  time  to 
consider  what  Is  In  the  bill.  Ordinarily 
amendments  that  are  going  to  be  offered 


would  be  printed  and  available  on  the 
desks  of  Senators.  In  this  case,  at  least 
as  of  now,  they  will  not  be.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  feels  the  same 
way  and  other  Senators  are  very  con- 
cerned. I  think  It  Is  Important  that  we 
protect  Senators'  rights  until  they  have 
ample  opportunity  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  bill.  Within  that  frame- 
work and  within  those  limitations  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  expedite 
the  bill,  but  we  should  not  move  too 
rapidly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No  one  Intends  to 
move  too  rapidly.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  take  the  word  of  all 
committee  members  that  this  Is  the  bill. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  may 
be  the  same  as  tiie  final  bill,  but  we  v.id 
not  receive  even  the  committee  print 
until  1  hour  ago 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  a  "t"  or  an  r' 
or  a  dot  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  bill 
has  been  before  the  committee  since 
August  4.  It  has  been  held  up  and  not 
reported  to  the  Senate  until  today.  De- 
cember 16.  If  it  took  the  committee  that 
long  Senators  should  at  least  have  a 
chance  to  read  It  before  being  asked  to 
vote.  This  Is  a  $20-billlon  bill. 

The  fact  is  the  original  bill  which  was 
reported  by  the  committee  is  not  back 
from  the  printer.  This  Is  only  an  ad- 
vance committee  print.  To  consider  an 
appropriation  and  make  it  the  pending 
busmess  before  the  committee  actually 
reports  the  bill  is  highly  irresponsible 
in  my  opinion.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
chairman  proceeding  to  explain  the  bill. 
but  I  do  not  want  the  amendments  con- 
sidered en  bloc  until  we  know  what  they 
are.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withdraw  that  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
withdraw  the  request  If  the  Senator 
wants  me   to.   but  before  the  Senator 

makes  a  speech 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  the  floor.  If 
the  Senator  wants  to  engage  in  a  collo- 
quy with  me  or  members  of  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  why  portions  of  this 
bill  were  over  here,  the  Senator  can  .ip- 
ply  the  same  thmg  to  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill,  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
the  transportation  bill.  There  arc  about 
seven  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  yield  in  Just 
a  moment.  I  would  like  to  finish.  We  i.ave 
been  sitting  around  here  waiting  for  the 
administration  to  bring  up  programs. 
They  asked  us  in  several  instance.";  to 
wait,  and  even  as  late  as  last  week  th.nv 
sent  us  another  program  from  the  Budg- 
et. We  have  been  waiting  for  the  GEO 
appropriation,  which  is  a  $2  billion  part 
of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  authorized  it  and  the 
House  authorized  it  but  they  are  in  con 
ference  on  It  today.  I  believe.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  I  have  been 
around  here  considering  appropriation 
bUIs  on  many  occasions  in  the  month  of 
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December.  I  will  go  back  Into  the  record 
(in  foreign  aid  where  we  were  here  be- 
tween Christmas  and  New  Year's  on  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ir.gton  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  yield.  I 
liave  got  the  fioor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then  use 

It. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Everyone  here  is 
Tying  to  expedite  this,  Including  the 
leadership.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  take 
the  word  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
.subcommittee  that  this  is  the  bill. 

It  is  a  little  bit  unusual,  but  this  has 
happened  many  times  toward  the  end  of 
the  session.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
lias  happened  since  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  has  been  here, 
but  it  certainly  has  happened  since  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  been  here. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
.Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  do  not  care  to 
yield.  I  will  stay  here  until  New  Year's 
Eve.  if  the  Senator  wants  me  to,  but 
Members  of  the  Senate  at  least  can  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill.  This  is  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  Is  irresponsible.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  did  not  sit  and  listen 
to  over  470  witnesses  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  did.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  heard  that  many  on  the  tax  bill, 
but  those  witnesses  were  shut  off.  We 
i.ad  to  listen  to  ours,  some  of  them  all 
important  people,  the  top  men  in  educa- 
tion, science,  and  in  other  fields,  and 
some  of  them  would  take  maybe  all 
inorning.  from  10  o'clock  to  12  o'clock. 
We  met  at  9  and  would  go  on  imtll  7:30 
in  the  evening. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  just  think  we  had 
better  take  a  look  at  this.  If  we  want  to 
proceed  with  appropriation  bills,  I  sup- 
pose someone  could  object.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  asked  for  a  bill  to  lay 
o\  er  in  committee.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has  done  that,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
in;:;ton  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield.  I  do  not 
know — this  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  me  personally.  I  am  speaking  for  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  .subcommittee. 

We  had  the  bill  In  the  subcommittee 
ready  10  days  to  2  weeks  ago,  but  we  have 
had  these  continual  arguments  regard- 
ing the  general  provisions.  That  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee People  are  seriously  and  deeply  con- 
cerned on  portions  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington yield  to  me  now? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  sdeld? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  recall 
that  the 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  I  had  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  a  few  mo- 
ments ago. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
to  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  any  unani- 
mous consent  be  withheld  at  this  time:  in 
the  meantime  if  the  Senator  wants  to  ex- 
plain the  bill  I  have  no  objection,  but  if 
he  wants  to  lecture  me  for  trying  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  acts, 
let  me  say  that  he  is  not  scaring  anyone. 
So  keep  right  on,  but  it  may  take  a  little 
longer  this  way.  I  still  say  this  is  an  ir- 
responsible way  to  pass  an  appropria- 
tion bUl. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  going  to  ex- 
plain the  bill,  but  in  general  terms.  It  is 
open  for  anyone  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  now? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Did  not  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  before? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  recall  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams) 
made  the  same  objection  when  we  were 
considering  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill.  Rather  than  wait  indefinitely, 
we  went  ahead  and  took  up  amendments, 
amendment  by  amendment,  and  we  got 
through  that  same  day,  as  I  recall.  We 
received  the  cooperation  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  by  proceeding  in  that 
way. 

I  suggest  that  maybe  that  is  the  an- 
swer to  this  problem  now. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  will  re- 
call that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
not  been  trying  to  delay  the  Senate.  We 
have  a  situation  here  where  we  only  have 
a  committee  print.  The  bill  was  not  of- 
ficially reported  until  this  morning.  If 
Senators  will  turn  to  page  D1210  of  yes- 
terday's Congressional  Record,  Daily 
Digest.  It  says: 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Committee 
met  In  executive  session  to  begin  marlc  up  of 
H.R.  13111,  fiscal  1970  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  but  did  not  conclude  ac- 
tion thereon,  and  will  meet  again  tomorrow. 

The  committee  met  at  9  o'clock  this 
morning  and  then  reported  the  bill  which 
would  authorize  over  $20  billion  in  ex- 
penditures for  this  one  agency. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  I»resident,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor  and  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wsishlngton  yielded  the  floor. 
I  make  the  point  that  he  does  not  have 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  try- 
ing to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington to  say  that  I  have  no  objection 
to  proceeding,  but  Senators  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  bill.  I  do 


object  to  a  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time. 

So  far  as  the  lecture  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  concerned  I  am  not 
the  least  bit  impressed  by  it.  The  bill  was 
in  the  Senator's  committee  for  4V2 
months,  and  I  can  tell  the  Senator  why 
it  was  not  out  before.  I  hope  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  consideration  of  this  bill  with- 
out getting  into  personalities,  but  if  the 
Senator  wants  the  real  reason  for  this 
delay  in  the  record  I  shall  be  glad  to 
oblige. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  had  3  months  of 

hearings  and  then  3  weeks  of  recess 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  waiting  to  speak.  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.     President,     it     Is     regrettable, 
with    the    problems    we    have    before 
us    today,    that   we    start   out   with    a 
rather  acrimonious  exchange.  It  is  no 
use  going  back  into  the  history  of  dis- 
cussion on  appropriation  bills.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  some  justifiable 
points  that  he  is  making.  I  happen  to 
have  worked  night  and  day  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magntjson).  and  I  know  that  when  we 
got  going  on  the  bill,  we  worked  on  it 
from  early  morning  until  late  evening. 
Here  we  are  with  only  a  few  days  left 
and  we  have  a  bill  before  us.  Whether 
it  came  late,  early,  or  in  between,  we  have 
a  bill  that  Is  one  of  the  largest  appropria- 
tion bills,  second  only  in  amount  to  De- 
fense appropriations. 

The  pending  bill  has  almost  $21  bil- 
lion in  it  which  I  will  say  something 
about  later.  Now  we  have  all  worked 
hard,  and  are  tired  and  even  anxious. 
We  have  got  to  try  to  handle  this  thing 
dispassionately  and  as  expeditiously  as 
we  can,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  running 
a  bill  of  this  size  through  the  Senate 
without  giving  every  Senator  full  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  it  and  know  what  it 
contains. 

I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to 
withhold  this  consent  agreement.  Cer- 
tainly the  Senator  from  Washington 
must  make  his  opening  statement  which 
the  Senate  is  entitled  to  hear  and  which 
the  Senator  is  entitled  to  give.  I  shall  not 
make  any.  But  everyone  in  the  Senate 
knows  and  I  said  this  before — we  are 
going  to  have  a  fioor  fight  on  sections 
407.  408.  and  409. 

Those  sections,  of  course,  have  to  do 
with  language  in  the  bill  and  with  what 
came  over  from  the  House,  the  Whitten 
amendments. 

We  know  that  debate  will  be  fairly 
prolonged.  So,  if  we  start  in  after  the 
chairman's  preliminary  statement,  on 
the  dollar  items  in  the  bill,  we  will  find 
ourselves  here  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  a  long,  drawn-out  debate  on  the 
disputed  language  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  After  the  opening  statement,  if 
we  could  agree  to  go  on  to  this  disputed 
language,  we  would  use  the  early  hours 
of  the  day  in  making  that  inevitable 
debate,  and  it  will  be  behind  us.  While 
that  is  going  on.  Senators  will  be  able  to 
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examine  the  report  and  look  at  the  bill 
Item  by  item.  And  we  will  have  saved  a 
lot  of  time 

I  make  that  suggestion  again  I  think, 
in  the  condition  we  are  all  In  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  Senate,  it  would  help 
avoid  any  possible  unpleasantness  and 
irritation,  and  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  very  correctly  asked.  Senators 
would  have  a  chance  to  look  carefully  at 
the  bill  and  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  this  procedure,  I  be- 
lieve will  save  wear  and  tear,  will  save 
our  tempers,  and  will  afford  everyone  an 
opportunity  to  fully  consider  the  matter. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  1  ap- 
preciate the  kindly  .sucKestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  I  just  want 
to  say  that,  although  I  am  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  did  not  ^o  through 
anything  like  the  punishment  that  the 
chairman  and  the  rankim?  mmority 
member  went  through  in  hearing,  as  I 
recall,  .something  over  400  witne>sses  Nor 
did  I  tfo  th;-Qugh  the  frustration  of  wait- 
ing for  theliouse.  after  .several  postpone- 
ments, to  pass  its  version  of  the  OEO  bill, 
so  that  we  would  know  what  to  put  in  the 
bill  for  that  important  activity  Nor  did  I 
have  to  go  through  the  frustration  of 
waiting  from  time  to  time  while  the  ex- 
ecutive department  was  sending  down 
new  Items.  I  understand  the  items  con- 
tmued  to  reach  the  subcommittee  until 
perhaps  the  last  month  or  thereabouts. 

All  I  can  .^ay  is  we  are  indebted  to  those 
two  Senators  We  ought  to  take  It  up  in 
any  way  that  suits  them.  I  have  sug- 
gested taking  It  up  amendment  by 
amendment.  If  that  Is  not  acceptable.  I 
certainly  will  join  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  in  his  suggestion  But  I  do 
want  to  .say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  he  is  makmg  a  point  that  is 
only  technical,  because  this  comrmttee 
print  is  the  committee  bill.  There  Is  not 
a  word  changed.  There  Is  not  an  •i"  dot- 
ted or  a  "t"  crossed  different  In  the  bill 
as  reported  today  from  that  which  Is  In 
the  committee  print,  because  we  were 
only  awaiting  final  action  by  the  full 
committee  this  morning,  which  was  held 
up  on  some  of  the  general  provisions  m 
title  rv  of  the  bill.  The  rest  is  all  behind 
us  and  ail  agreed  to.  and  apparently  it 
was  not  at  all  unknown,  because  last 
Saturday  I  received  a  nine-page  wire 
from  the  Secretary-  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  relating  what  the  sub- 
committee had  done  Somebody'  In  the 
subcommittee  evidently  had  done  some 
talking. 

That  wa,'5  received  by  me  last  Satur- 
day I  noted  in  the  pre.ss  in  Washington 
next  morning  a  long  discussion  about  it. 
and  I  have  that  In  my  pocket  also.  So 
notlnng  has  been  furtively  or  secretly 
held  back  here.  The  committee  prmt  Is 
the  bill  we  are  considering  .so  far  as  the 
substance  is  concerned  It  is  changed  in 
no  regard. 

I  hope  we  can  hear  the  opening  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  chainnan  and 
the  rankmg  minority  member,  if  he  cares 
to  make  one.  Then  If  the  Senator  in- 
sists we  must  take  it  up  item  by  item, 
just  as  we  did  In  the  case  of  the  agri- 
culture bill,  we  can  do  so. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  tiie  Senator  yield  to  me 
first' 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  stated 
yesterday  that  I  had  no  objection  If  they 
wanted  to  take  up  the  bill,  but  I  did  not 
mean  before  the  bill  was  available.  I  am 
not  asking  that  it  be  delayed  after  we 
get  the  official  bill.  I  know  the  Senate 
wants  to  proceed  I  do  not  question  that 
the  committee  print  may  be  the  same  as 
the  final  bill,  but  it  Is  not  the  bill.  Even 
the  committee  print  was  not  available  to 
us  until  a  few  mmutes  ago.  To  suggest 
that  the  Senate  should  act  on  a  $20-bil- 
lion  appropriation  bill  before  It  is  even 
back  from  the  printer  Is  most  irrespon- 
sible 

All  I  suggested  to  the  Senate  was  that 
imanimoLLs  consent  to  accept  the  com- 
mittee amendments  en  bloc  be  withheld 
until  .some  of  us  have  at  least  had  a 
chance  to  examine  the  bill.  That  request 
could  be  presented  later  in  the  day.  I  was 
not  filmg  any  permanent  objection,  but  I 
thought  It  was  a  reasonable  request  to 
ask  for  a  short  delay. 

When  there  is  before  us  a  $20-billion 
bin  that  Is  not  available  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  even  now  technically  is 
not  before  the  Senate  I  .say  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  such  a  rush.  To  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  there  will  be  no  unan- 
imous consent  as  far  as  I  am  concerned — 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  here  to  take  care 
of  that — until  we  get  a  chance  to  look 
at  the  bill. 

We  woiild  make  much  better  time  if 
the  chairman  would  proceed  to  discuss 
the  bill  instead  of  having  all  this  col- 
loquy about  procedure,  because  he  Is  not 
going  to  get  anywhere.  Some  of  us 
understand  the  rules  of  procediire.  I 
thmk  we  would  make  much  better  lime  if 
they  proceed  to  talk  about  the  bill. 

Again  I  say  it  is  indefensible  that  the 
Senate  does  not  get  tiiLs  imtU  3' -  months 
after  it  came  from  the  House.  Frankly  I 
do  not  care  how  the  committee  wants  to 
proceed,  but  there  is  not  going  to  be  a 
unanimous  consent  on  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc  imtil  some  of  us 
have  a  chance  to  look  at  them. 

Tills  bill  Is  over  $900  million  above  the 
budget  requests.  Surely  .some  attention 
needs  to  be  mven  to  these  excessive  ex- 
I>enditures.  and  to  try  to  vote  on  a  bill 
before  it  is  e\en  back  from  the  printer  is 
not  being  fiscally  responsible. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  imderstand  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
made  a  legitimate  objection  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  committee  amendments  en 
bloc.  I  think  imder  the  circumstances  It 
Is  an  under.standable  objection  and  a 
reasonable  one 

As  I  imderstand  tlie  Senator,  he  has  no 
present  intention  of  continuing  his  ob- 
jection throughout  the  day  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  committee  amendments  en 
bloc  He  merely  wants  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  over  the  committee  amend- 
ments before  removing  his  objection. 

I  would  hope  that  at  some  time  during 


the  day  the  Senator  would  remove  his 
objection  after  he  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  has  done 
a  very  fine  piece  of  work  on  this  bill.  He 
has  held  evening  sessions  and  he  has  held 
sessions  throughout  the  day  for  many 
weeks  He  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  >  Mr.  Cotton  ) ,  have  heard  him- 
dreds  of  witnesses.  I  think  they  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  work  on  this  very 
importsutit  bUl.  Many  Items  had  to  have 
lengthy  study. 

We  have  only  7  days.  Including  Christ- 
mas Eve,  in  which  to  complete  our  woik, 
if  we  can.  We  have  already  consumed  30 
minutes  this  morning,  without  accom- 
plishing anything. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  amend- 
ments and  that  later  he  will  not  Inter- 
pose an  objection  to  their  adoption  en 
bloc.  I  hope  the  chairman  will  proceed 
with  his  statement  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  with  his.  During  that  time 
perhaps  we  can  work  out  an  agreement 
with  everyone  concerned  to  expedite  the 
procedure,  because  we  ought  to  pass  this 
bill  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  allow 
prompt  consideration  of  the  Transport.i- 
tion  appropriation  bill,  which  will  be 
ready  for  floor  action. 

I  thank  all  Senators,  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  leader,  for  their  consideration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  all  imderstand  what  this  is  about. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  can  take 
these  Items  up  one  by  one.  if  Senators 
want  to  do  that.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  them.  Many  of  them  are  not  in 
controversy.  Many  of  the  budget  items 
and  the  House  Items  were  the  same,  and 
the  Senate  committee  adopted  them  It 
will  expedite  matters  if  we  work  it  the 
other  way. 

I  have  a  general  statement  about  the 
bill  which  I  would  like  to  present  to  the 
Senate  at  thus  time. 

The  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill, 
which  is  H  R.  13111,  as  reported  totals 
$20,819,691,700. 

This  is  an  Increase  over  1969  of  Sl.- 
492.657.000.  an  Increase  over  the  Presi- 
dents recommendations  of  $985,566,000, 
and  an  increase  over  the  House  allow- 
ances— and  I  want  to  underline  this  fig- 
ure for  further  discussion — of  $3,246.- 
089.000. 

First.  I  know  the  Senate  would  ques- 
tion this  tremendous  difference  with  the 
House  allowances  of  over  $3  billion.  This 
Is  explained  easily  by  the  OEO  appro- 
priation, which  was  sent  up  late  by  the 
Budget,  which  is  now  In  conference,  and 
has  not  yet  been  authorized,  but  that 
amounted  to  $2,048,000,000. 

Then  there  was  the  advanced  fund- 
ing for  education  for  1971.  which  was 
.sent  up  in  the  meantime,  I  will  .-ay  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  only  a  short 
time  ago,  in  the  amount  of  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  advanced  funding  for 
1971. 

The  House,  during  their  action  on  this 
bill,  did  not  consider  either  of  these 
items  due  to  lack  of  authorization.  .'Al- 
though both  Issues  remain  to  be  re- 
solved, we  did  consider  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
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and  Advance  Funding  of  Education  for 

1971. 

Those  two  items  make  up  the  $3,246 
billion,  except  for  some  other  Items  sent 
up  by  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget,  some 
of  them  as  late  as  the  last  2  weeks, 
amounting  to  another  $50  million,  which 
were  not  considered  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  budgets  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  a  new  amount,  la- 
bor-management services,  capital  grants 
for  the  Federal  City  College — that  never 
came  up — the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Ser\'ice  salaries  and  expenses.  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  limitation  on  sal- 
aries, and  two  smaller  items,  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  and  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service. 

These  items  were  not  considered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  they 
came  up  since  the  hearings — in  some 
cases  during  the  middle  of  them — and 
the  total  of  these  items  would  add  up  to 
$3,338  billion. 

Then  there  was  an  item  of  great  im- 
portance not  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  a  relatively  large 
amount,  though  small  compared  to  the 
total  of  the  bill.  Congress  passed  what 
we  called  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and 
finally  we  got  a  budget  estimate  on  that, 
after  a  long  period  of  time. 

So  there  were  a  lot  of  various  Items 
that  kept  coming  in,  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  not  considered,  after 
the  House  had  passed  Its  bill.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  during  its  action  on 
the  bill,  not  only  did  not  consider  those 
items,  in  many  cases  not  necessarily  due 
to  delay  in  authorization,  but  in  many 
cases  because  there  was  no  authorization. 
.\Uhough  both  issues,  the  advance 
fundms  and  the  OEO,  remain  to  be  re- 
solved, we  did  consider  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  advance  funding  also. 
Those  were  the  two  items  amounting  to 
$3,274  million  which  we  have  had  before 
us  only  about  2V2  weeks. 

Tl.e  bill  recommends  $1,624  million  as 
a  conditional  appropriation  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  For  ad- 
vance funding  of  education  in  1971,  vie 
have  provided  $1,117,580,000.  which  will 
be  80  percent  of  the  1970  levels.  The  two 
items  total  52,741,530,000.  and  make  our 
actual  difference  with  the  House  allow- 
ances SSO'). 509,000. 

In  arriving  at  the  final  recommenda- 
tion, the  committee  carefully  considered 
and  reviewed  every  request  and  every 
action  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives We  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent, as  I  have  pointed  out,  several 
budget  amounts  as  we  were  moving  along, 
the  latest  one  arriving  on  November  14. 
During  our  reviews,  we  cut  28  bureaus, 
agencies,  and  divisions  by  a  total  of  $231.- 
753.000  below  the  President's  requests. 

On  a  comparable  basis  to  the  House 
action,  we  made  increases  of  $591,149,- 
000  and  decreases  of  872,640,000.  Thus 
we  would  have  Items  in  question  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  total 
approximately,  in  round  figures — we 
will  have  the  exact  figures  for  the  rec- 
ord—S591. 149,000;  the  net  difference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
these  Items,  of  $517,509,000. 


Of  the  increases  we  have  recom- 
mended, about  42  percent,  or  $246,214,- 
000,  are  to  bolster  the  health  manpower 
and  medical  research  programs  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  re- 
gional medical  programs,  the  Chronic 
Disease  Control  Center  programs — which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  out  com- 
pletely— the  Health  Services,  and  an  ad- 
ditional amoimt  for  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration. 

About  46  percent  of  these  increases,  or 
$271,835,000,  is  slated  for  education,  pri- 
marily in  construction  funds  for  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  institutes, 
other  4-year  colleges;  books  for  public 
libraries  and  college  library  resources, 
including  librarian  training  programs; 
for  student  assistance  in  the  form  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants;  and  for  ju- 
venile delinquency  control  and  the 
dropout  prevention  programs  which  will 
help  to  curb  crime  among  youth.  About 
7  percent  will  fimd  programs  imder  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  the  foster  grand- 
parents program  and  grants  to  States 
for  programs  they  develop  for  the 
aging.  About  5  percent  will  help  the  so- 
cial and  rehabilitation  service  to  laimch 
better  auditing  programs  and  reviews  of 
medlcare-medicaid  expenditures,  which 
are  also  in  the  bill  for  a  large  sum. 

During  our  review  of  all  the  programs 
covered  in  this  Labor-HEW  appropri- 
ation bill,  we  became  quite  disturbed  over 
several  trends  In  the  budget.  While  we 
all  support  the  goal  of  holding  down 
Federal  outlays  In  an  Inflationary  period, 
we  do  not  believe  this  should  be  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  vital  domestic 
programs. 

Cuts  In  education,  health  research, 
health  manpower,  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs  carmot  be  justified  by 
general  and  often  superficial  references 
to  the  dangers  of  inflation.  Inflation  may 
indeed  dictate  firm  control  of  the  total 
Federal  budget,  but  we  had  serious  doubts 
about  priority  choices  reflected  In  the 
1970  Federal  budget  recommendations 
presented  to  us  as  related  to  that  prob- 
lem. 

In  fact,  we  held  strongly  to  the  prem- 
ise that,  even  in  times  of  economic  im- 
certainty.  care  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect, or  for  that  matter  even  expand, 
programs  that  represent  long-term  in- 
vestments In  the  basic  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  society.  This  bill  and  our 
recommendations  represent  an  Impor- 
tant and  continuing  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

We  are  recommending  that  not  only 
should  the  Senate  agree  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  protect  vital  education  programs,  but 
that  we  should  also  take  a  special  initi- 
ative of  our  owm  to  protect  the  Nation's 
investment  In  health  research  and  the 
production  of  health  manpower.  The  re- 
turns from  past  Investment  In  this  area 
have  been  substantial. 

It  is  clear  to  me  and  to  my  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  that  health 
research  must  be  expanded  if  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  stroke,  and  other  killing 
and  crippling  diseases  are  to  be  con- 
quered. Yet,  not  only  did  the  admin- 
istration request  a  cut  in  health  re- 
search projects  but  also  asked  that  we 


cut  research  training  projects.  The  im- 
plication of  this  action  is  unmistakable, 
and  therefore  properly  subject  to  careful 
scrutiny  by  ourselves. 

The  cutback  in  health  research  Is  not 
intended  to  be  temporary,  because  I 
think  below  the  surface  of  the  budget 
and  the  House  allowance  for  health  re- 
search training  is  a  subtle  budget  policy 
with  long -term  Implications  for  the  pro- 
duction of  future  research  scientists  and, 
most  important,  the  production  of  fu- 
ture teachers  of  physicians,  medical  tech- 
nicians, and  others  on  the  periphery  of 
the  medical  field,  the  supply  of  which  la 
falling  further  behind  with  every  pass- 
ing day. 

We  are  opposed  to  such  a  policy,  and 
recommend  restoration  of  a  proper  level 
of  health  research  activity  for  1970.  and 
the  continued  expansion  of  health  man- 
power programs  for  research,  teaching 
and  service  personnel.  Continued  short- 
ages within  the  health  professions  can 
only  result  in  acceleration  of  the  splral- 
Ing  costs  of  health  care  and  inexcusable 
delay  in  bringing  to  the  American  people 
possible  improvements  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care,  and  the  benefits  of  some  good 
research  that  has  been  conducted. 

During  our  hearings,  many  instances 
of  overlapping  programs  and  responsi- 
bilities came  to  our  attention.  This  is 
why  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
the  hearings  and  heard  from  an  almost 
overwhelming  number  of  witnesses  to 
find  out  why  these  many  programs,  many 
of  them  in  HEW,  had  a  tendency  to 
overlap  and  programs  in  different  de- 
partments had  the  same  purpose. 

We  found  the  matter  of  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation  in  at  least  seven 
or  nine  divisions  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  We  are  for  this  program. 
However,  we  felt  that  if  we  could  get 
some  of  them  consolidated,  we  would 
have  more  efficiency  and  spend  the  same 
amoimt  of  money  but  spend  it  more 
properly. 

Both  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  operate  virtually 
identical  neighborhood  health  center 
programs. 

Organizations  seeking  to  provide 
health  services  to  the  poor  are  con- 
fronted by  a  maze  of  funding  sources 
and  confusing  and  overlapping  appli- 
cation procedures. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  any  Senator  to 
have  the  experience  of  people  from  his 
home  State  who  want  to  participate  in 
one  of  the  programs  come  to  Wsishing- 
ton  and  be  at  a  complete  loss  to  find  out 
where  to  make  an  appUcation,  whether 
to  make  it  in  one  department  or  an- 
other. 

We  hope  that  this  will  be  changed  by 
the  reorganization  which  is  still  in  proc- 
ess. That  is  what  made  the  funding  of 
some  of  the  money  a  little  confusing 
at  times  to  the  committee. 

Health  manpower  training  and  men- 
tal retardation  programs  are  scattered 
all  over  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  Each  one.  I  guess. 
is  doing  its  particular  job.  The  testi- 
mony is  that  they  are  different  programs 
as  such,  because  they  deal  with  separate 
phases  of  the  matter. 
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This  kind  of  fragmentation  and  com- 
petition among  Eigencies  :s  inherently 
mefflcient.  WluJe  the  program  objec- 
tives are  worthwhile,  this  method  of  or- 
ganizing to  attain  them  wastes  pubhc 
resources  We  expect  a  careful  review 
to  be  made  of  this  problem  and  for  steps 
to  be  taken  to  streamline  program  ad- 
ministration 

Our  committee  specifically  directed . 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  examine  the  following  areas 
of  activity  within  the  Department  to 
determine  whether  there  may  be  exces- 
sive overlapping  or  duplication:  First, 
mental  retardation;  second,  assistance 
to  micrant  farmworkers;  third,  family 
planning,  fourth,  nutrition,  fifth,  health 
services  tor  '.he  ix>or:  and  .sixth,  health 
manpower  training  programs 

We  especially  directed  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  take 
charge  of  the  review  of  health  manpower 
training  programs  and  requested  a  com- 
prehensive and  carefully  documented  re- 
port^  witfijecommendations.  that  would 
cover  the  current  status  and  future  de- 
velopment of  all  Federal  programs  in- 
volved in  any  way  with  health  man- 
power 

The  memt)ers  of  our  committee  also 
shared  a  criticism  of  delegated  program.s 
with  funds  flowing  through  and  among 
several  different  agencies  This  was 
especially  evident  in  the  OEO  programs. 

A  number  of  economic  opportunity 
programs  have  been  transferred  from 
OEO  and  are  now  administered  by  other 
departments  and  agencies  In  some  in- 
stances, however.  OEO  ha-s  continued  to 
budget  for  transferred  programs  and 
then  allocate  Lunds  to  the  other  agencies. 
The  most  prominent  examples  of  this 
are  the  Headstart  and  Follow  Through 
programs  now  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  a  number  of  manpower  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department 
of  Labor 

We  found  this  practice  of  one  agency 
budgeting  for  another  to  be  quite  con- 
fusing to  the  Congress  and  the  public, 
and  expect  this  method  of  budgeting  to 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible 

In  detailing  my  summary  or  review  of 
our  recommendations.  I  .should  like  to 
commence  with  what  are  called  the 
"related  agencies  "  Other  than  the  two 
Departments,  there  are  11  related  agen- 
cies in  this  bill,  excluding  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  For  tho.se  11  re- 
lated agencies,  our  recommendation  is 
$93,902,000. 

This  would  be  $97,000  below  the  Presi- 
dent's requests,  and  $15,472,000  over  the 
House  allowances.  It  would  be  $13,874,000 
over  the  comparable  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1969.  but  the  major  reason  for  this 
difference  and  our  difference  with  the 
House  allowances  is  reflected  by  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

This  IS  another  item.  I  suggest  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
that  we  received  only  2  weeks  ago  from 
the  Budget  Bureau  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  of  keeping  alive  the  matter 
of  educational  TV  That  item  was  in- 
cluded in  our  bill.  The  House  did  not  con- 


sider that  amount.  So  that  is  the  main 
difference  between  those  related  agencies 
The  House  did  not  consider  funding 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, and  we  allowed  $1.'S.000.000  for 
these  activities  that  help  to  support 
creative  and  mnovative  programing  by 
public  television  and  radio  stations — such 
as  those  produced  by  NET — and  for  tech- 
nical a.s.,Lstance  to  improve  station  opera- 
tions The  Pre^sldent  requested  $20  million 
tor  this  program  They  had  $5  million  in 

1969  So  (lur  allowance  of  $15  million 
accounts  for  the  bulk  of  our  difTerence 
with  the  House  on  these  items,  and  the 
increase  over  1969. 

Included  among  these  related  agencies 
IS  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  which  will  be  completing  its  in- 
ve.stiaations  during  this  fiscal  year,  and 
preparing  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
adequacy  of  measures  currently  employed 
to  protect  consumers  against  unreason- 
able ri.sk  of  injuries  cau.sed  by  liazardous 
household  products  That  Commi.sslon 
was  created  by  an  act  of  the  last  Con- 
gress It  pa.ssed  the  Senate  unanimously. 
Last  year  they  received  $525,000  and  for 

1970  we  recommended  SI. 474. 000  which  is 
the  balance  of  the  authorization  for  this 
excellent  program 

Tliey  liave  held  lentthy  hearliigs  in  10 
or  1 1  sectioris  of  the  countr>'  and  are 
doing  what  everyone  thinks  is  a  marvel- 
ous job  They  will  make  recommenda- 
tions at  the  next  session  of  Coii;;ress 

Among  the  other  diflerences  in  IhLs  bill 
as  recommended  by  our  committee  and 
the  House  allowances,  are 

The  President's  Council  on  Youth 
Opportunity:  An  item  not  considered  by 
the  House,  our  allowance  of  $300,000  is 
under  the  President's  request  We  felt 
they  were  .spendiru?  far  too  mucii  for 
coiisultants  foes.  ;ind  that  they  should 
cither  take  advantage  of  volunteers,  or 
make  these  tieople  regular  employees  so 
we  can  determine  just  what  their  salanes 
actually  .sliould  tx"  and  whether  such  cx- 
;^nses  are  reasonable 

The  PVderal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  was  increased  by  $172,000. 
This  win  allow  them  to  i>articipate.  alon^; 
■ATth  the  Department  of  I^abor,  in  the 
Federal  employee  latxjr-rnanagement  re- 
latlorts  program  that  was  recently  Irusti- 
tuted — again,  long  ait^r  the  House  bill 
was  pa.ssed 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportumty  is 
also  one  of  the  related  agenclt^;  In  this 
bill,  and  we  have  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation r,f  $1,624.000  000  which  is 
$424  million  below  the  President's  re- 
quest, and  $324  million  below  the  1969 
level  of  operations. 

In  dealing  with  the  OEO  program,  the 
committee  \^-a.s  confronted  wnth  a  .series 
of  difficult  situations,  and  I  quote  from 
our  report: 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amend- 
ments of  1967  aiithonssetl  appropriations 
r.hrough  Jane  :10.  I9«l 

The  adnunlstration  has  pri.>[X5ee<l  a  'wo- 
v«Lr  exienfilon  >f  the  existing  pn.>v!sl<jn.s  of 
•he  Fcondmlc  OpportvuUty  .\ct  i)f  1964.  aa 
amended,  requestl.ijj  that  12.048.000.000  be 
aut.hi>rlzeU  fur  ;he  appropriation  for  the 
."..seal  year  ending  Jiine  30  1970,  and  such 
sums  a&  may  be  iiec^iSAiuy  for  the  fiscal  year 
eacUng  June  1971. 


The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  enuCed 
r!.f  Efon<»m:c  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1969."  which  would  authorize  the  same 
amount,  t2, 048,000.000,  to  be  ai>propnH'e(i 
tor  the  llscal  year  ending  June  1970.  uad 
$2  732  billion  for  Uie  nscAl  year  endiiig 
June  30,  1971  — in  other  words,  carrying  out 
the  2-year  extension 

.\ut.*ionzlng  ieglilatlon  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  prt>gram  has  t>een  pasftevi  ly 
the   House,   but    Is  still   In   conference 

Here,  again,  are  some  of  our  problems. 
I  vsTole  this  opening  swtement  4  days 
ago,  and  now  I  have  to  change  that  be- 
caus*^  of  action  of  the  House  since  mat 
tune.  It  has  passed  the  House,  it  i.s  ;n 
conference,  and  I  do  not  know  whctr.fr 
the  conference  will  be  resolved  this  \\ee<. 
Hie  House  incnibfrs  of  the  committee 
have  lun>es  that  it  will.  That  will  liave 
.sviine  bearing  on  these  amounts. 

Tlie  fi-scal  year  1970  Appropriation  Act 
is  hcie  under  consideration,  almost  6 
months  after  the  fiscal  year  has  beyun 
Should  congressional  action  continue  to 
l)e  withheld,  it  is  unlikely  that  fund.s  ivill 
be  available  much  before  8  months  of  the 
fuscai  year  for  which  they  are  intended 

I  miuht  .'^ay  to  the  Senator  from  New 
"i'ork  Mr.  Javitsi  the  more  I  read  this. 
the  more  I  th:nk  that  we  should  pas.s  the 
Macru.son  plan  of  the  legislative  and  fis- 
cal sf.<=sions.  of  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  a  prominent  co- 
sponsor. 

Tlic  committee  is  aware  of  the  iiiipor- 
lance  of  the  economic  opportunity  :iro- 
uram  and  notes  that  the  Senate  has 
taken  f.inely  action  on  its  passacrp  of 
S.  3016  the  Economic  Opiwrtiiiuty 
Amendments  of  1969."  It  believes  that  it 
would  be  damagint:  to  the  important  hew 
directions  set  by  the  admmistration  and 
the  Senate  itself  if  there  is  further  delay 
than  absolutely  necessarj'  in  iiro\jd!ne 
appropriations.  Tliese  new  directions  call 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor' unity 
to  reconstitute  itself  as  the  vancuard  of 
experimentation  and  development  .n 
more  effective  ways  to  deal  with  domes- 
tic problems  affecting  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged. 

None  of  us  likes  to  provide  approiiria- 
tlons  for  .some  program  that  has  not 
been  fully  authorized.  The  differences 
betwe-en  the  House  and  Senate,  however. 
are  not  too  great,  so  that  we  can  e.-i.niaie 
pretty  closely  the  amoimt.  But  -ve  do 
have  a  Senate  rule,  called  to  my  a;te:i- 
tion  \  ividly  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
to  the  effect  that  we  have  the  right  to 
make  appropriations  on  bills  that  we 
have  authorized,  which  we  did.  But  we 
cut  it  down  because  of  the  time  ckment 
involved  and  t)ecause  we  knew  that  the 
Administration  would  then  come  up  '-vitJi 
the  first  appropriation  supplemental  ;n 
the  year:  but  they  would  have  the  money. 
if  the  conference  agrees,  to  carrv-  out  the 
program  up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr  .JAVITS  I  do  not  believe  that  ;t 
works  that  way,  because,  as  I  understand 
the  way  the  departments  operate,  they 
have  already  spent  money  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  They  will  then  allo- 
cate what  they  have  received  in  the 
way    of    appropriation,    or    the    Budi:et 
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Bureau  will  do  it  for  them,  and  it  may 
result  in  scaling  down  their  allocation 
If  the  appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year 
is  less  than  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
for  the  period  which  the  Senator  has  in 
mind. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
really  does  not  help  too  much  in  that 
kind  of  situation,  where  you  have  on- 
going administration,  because  they  have 
to  condition  their  activities,  which  have 
a  certain  amount  of  leadtime.  according 
to  the  very  low  appropriation  which  is 
provided  for  In  this  bill.  It  is  not  an 
automatic  situation,  such  as  in  the  case 
of  interest  on  debt  or  veteran's  benefits, 
where  a  supplemental  can  really  mean 
something.  It  is  also  unlike  situations 
which  are  prospective  In  their  applica- 
tion, such  as  the  neighborhood  youth 
corps  summer  program  where  we  do  not 
get  action  until  July  but  the  money  can 
ctiU  be  used. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ap- 
propriation is  an  ongoing  thing  which 
requires  balsmce  through  the  year,  and 
it  does  not  do  them  any  good  unless  they 
have  some  stabilizing  concept  of  what 
they  are  budgeting  and  what  they  are 
doing. 

Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Senator  would  tell  us  precisely  what  the 
substantive  basis  was  for  the  Appro- 
priation Committees'  cuts,  unless  the 
only  substantive  basis  was  the  commit- 
tee's idea  that  half  the  year  has  ex- 
pired. With  all  due  respect,  I  do  not 
think  that  represents  any  basis  for  cuts 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  not  involved, 
because  they  have  been  spending  every 
month  one-twelfth  of  what  they  had 
last  year. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Another  peculiar 
thing  about  OEO — I  have  never  under- 
stood why  it  happens,  and  it  is  like  our 
f.si  al  year  versus  the  calendar  year — Is 
that  most  of  their  programs  rim  to  April 
15.  and  then  they  are  renewed.  That 
is  true  of  a  great  number  of  their  pro- 
ganis.  I  do  not  know  how  they  got  April 
15  unless  the  first  appropriation  for 
OEO  might  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
press  in  January,  in  the  beginning,  and 
then  they  started  their  programs. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  au- 
thorization, as  to  whether  the  House 
would  get  to  it  at  all.  we  thought  we 
would  put  some  money  in  the  bank, 
with  the  general  understanding  that  if 
the  conference  report  came  here  simi- 
lar to  what  the  administration  recom- 
mended, we  would  immediately  honor 
1*  That  is  about  the  only  answer  I  have. 
-Mr.  JAVTTS.  'What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  i.s  this:  Is  there  any  substantive  basis 
for  this  very  large  cut  in  the  Senate-au- 
tiionzed  amount?  If  there  Is.  then,  by  a 
discussion  on  the  floor,  at  least  the 
agency  and  we — I  am  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  committee — can 
set  an  idea  why  the  committee  sort  of 
turned  thumbs  down  on  the  OEO  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  a  20-percent  cut. 
Twenty  percent  is  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  one  agency. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
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time  looking  into  this  matter,  and  I  am 
sure  he  is  going  to  mention  that. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  authoriza- 
tion, and  even  yet  not  knowing,  we 
thought  we  should  have  some  say  as  they 
move  along  on  the  priorities.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  may  not 
necessarily  want  to  establish  the  same 
priorities  in  OEO.  We  may  want  more  for 
one  program  and  less  for  another.  That 
is  one  reason  why  we  gave  ourselves  this 
leeway.  Other  than  that,  we  had  no 
reason. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  hope  that  when  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) adds  his  analysis  to  that  of  the 
chairman,  we  will  have  either  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  substantive  or  that  it  is,  and 
if  so,  on  what  basis.  Otherwise,  It  would 
be  hard  to  Judge  what  to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
usually,  the  ranking  minority  member 
rises  and  retraces  the  points  covered  by 
the  chairman.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  that, 
because  I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
Senate  to  take  up  these  matters  as  they 
come  along. 

The  history  of  this  matter  is  that  when 
the  subcommittee  first  had  to  face  up 
to  this  OEO  problem,  we  were  going 
blindly.  We  had  no  evidence.  The  Di- 
rector of  OEO  had  not  appeared  before 
us,  because  the  chairman,  quite  correctly, 
told  him  that  we  preferred  to  listen  to 
him  when  we  had  an  authorization.  We 
did  not  have  an  authorization,  and  we 
were  writing  up  the  bill.  We  agreed  at 
that  time,  as  I  recall— to  appropriate — 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year;  that  is,  to 
appropriate  all  they  used  for  6  months 
under  the  continuing  resolution  of  OEO. 
Then,  we  appropriated  80  percent  for  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  with  the  Idea 
this  would  keep  them  going  and  that  we 
could  take  care  of  surpluses  in  the  sup- 
plemental. The  figure  was  80  percent,  was 
it  not? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes:  80  percent. 
Mr.  COTTON.  At  that  point  we  got 
the  authorization,  or  part  of  It.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  new  Director 
appeared  before  us  when  we  were  mark- 
ing up  the  bill  and  said.  "Please  wait 
until  tomorrow  night."  That  would  be, 
for  instance,  on  a  Wednesday.  So  we 
waited.  He  is  a  very  able  man.  I  know 
him  well.  Then,  the  House  got  into  a 
squabble  about  the  Green  amendment. 
So  the  Director  came  back  and  we  had 
to  do  what  we  are  now  doing  here  in 
sheer  desperation  to  get  the  bill  up. 

I  wish  to  read  from  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect a  misstatement  I  made. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  referred  to  80  percent 
with  respect  to  advance  funding.  We  ap- 
propriated the  amount  that  they  had  al- 
ready used  under  the  contmulng  resolu- 
tion in  the  first  6  months  and  two-thirds 
of  the  request  for  the  remaining  6 
months. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JA'VrrS.  'When  the  Senator  says 
"request,"    does   he   mean   the   Senate- 
passed  authorization? 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  was  the  same  as 
the  Budget  request. 

Mr  COTTON.  It  was  two-thirds,  not 
with  "the  idea  that  it  was  sufficient,  but 
we  were  proceeding  with  no  evidence.  We 
appropriated  two-thirds  of  the  Budget 
request  for  the  last  6  months  of  this  year 
with  the  intention  that  when  the  supple- 
mental came  in  we  could  hear  the  Di- 
rector, hear  all  of  his  program,  all  of  the 
details,  and  obviously  do  whatever  was 
necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  read  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  the  language 
which  appears  on  page  93  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  might  add  that  we  knew 
this  long  before  the  squabble  in  the 
House: 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  Includes 
$1  624  billion,  which  U  the  rate  of  operations 
m  ascal  year  1969.  projected  through  toe 
first  10  months  of  fiscal  yecir  1970.  This 
amount  has  been  deliberately  held  at  a  point 
where  the  agency  will  be  able  to  sustain 
necessary  operations  for  the  time  being,  but 
is  clearly  below  what  the  Senate  and  House 
authorized. 

That  is  taking  the  cue  from  what  we 
did  in  the  budget.  That  is  the  key. 

This  appropriation  will  enable  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Program  to  continue  In 
as  orderly  a  fashion  as  possible  Immediately 
upon  completion  of  final  action  on  this  au- 
thorlzaUon.  The  committee  would  then  ex- 
pect— 

We  bind  ourselves  to  this — 
to  act  on  such  supplemental  appropriation 
requests  as  would  be  required  to  reflect  what- 
ever new  dU'ectlons  might  be  Indicated  by 
Its  new  authorization. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  is  much 
controversy  In  connection  with  the  di- 
rection of  some  of  these  programs.  We 
reserved  the  right  to  take  a  look  at  them 
but  did  not  deny  them  the  right  to  go  on. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
both  Senators  have  been  very  helpful, 
and  I  refer  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr  MAGNUSON),  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  in  giving  us 
the  rationale  for  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  wish  to  Indicate  to  the  chairman 
what  I  think  we  have  to  do  on  our  side. 
I  think  we  have  to  ascertain  whether 
OEO  can  really  proceed  with  this  SI. 624 
billion  level,  or,  in  fact,  more  would  be 
jeopardized  by  proceeding  at  that  level. 
Second,  w^e  have  to  determine  what  OEO 
would  have  to  propose  for  the  supple- 
mental and  what  reception  it  would  be 
likely  to  get  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  should  not  take  more  than 
a  few  hours.  Then  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
report  that  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
committee  from  the  OEO  point  of  view 
and  from  our  point  of  \iew.  I  shEill  con- 
tact the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH) .  Then,  we  can  mutually  deter- 
mine If  this  can  stand  as  It  is  or  whether 
we  might  contemplate  any  amendment: 
but  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  look  at 
this  matter  de  novo  in  the  supplemental, 
as  if  it  were  an  initial  application  because 
then  he  would  look  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
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was  another  factor.  We  did  not  get  word 
directly  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
I  do  not  Icnow  what  part  of  the  OEO  pro- 
gram they  are  gouig  to  continue  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  discussion.  There  is  one 
school  of  thought  to  cut  it  out  altogether. 
That  Is  the  extreme  The  other  extreme 
l5  to  keep  everything  going.  Piankly.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  keep  all  these  pro- 
grams going  and  cut  it  down  much  lower 
than  we  cut  it  I  do  not  know  what  the 
result  will  be  because  we  have  had  so 
many  changes  in  the  last  4  months  down 
there.  I  hate  to  suggest  what  it  is  s'olng 
to  be.  I  am  waiting  for  another  telegram 
at  4  o'clock  In  the  morning. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  to  that.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  in  all  the 
years  I  have  been  on  this  subcommittee, 
and  all  the  years  I  have  kjet-n  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  In  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  I  have  never 
seen  such  an  unhappy  example  of  what 
should  not  happen  to  this  bill. 

We  have  the  situation  which  has  been 
covered  In  tiie  report.  One  bureau — one 
department — getting'  the  money  and 
turning  it  over  to  another.  In  this  case 
OEO  turning  the  money  over  to  Labor. 
There  Is  no  business  procedure  about  It 
whatsoever,  and  no  way  we  can  know 
what  we  are  doing  in  committee 

In  addition.  OEO  has  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  tell  us — we  should  have 
known  but  we  were  unable  to  get  the 
information — as  to  exactly  what  they 
wanted.  They  did  tell  the  House  but  not 
the  Senate.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  not  gotten  around  to  telling  us  what 
their  analysis  is  or  what  their  Idea  Is  of 
the  fimctlon  of  OEO  and  how  much 
money  It  Is  going  to  take 

The  administration  has  not  done  so. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ex- 
pected we  would  get  some  of  the  infor- 
mation the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
now  seeking  to  obtain  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  thought,  handicapped 
as  we  were  and  operating  in  such  a  vac- 
uum if  we  arbitranly  trave  them  only 
two-thirds  for  the  last  months  of  the 
year  of  what  they  were  probably  expect- 
ing, that  it  would  bring  to  us  .some  defi- 
mte,  clear-cut  information  We  have  not 
received  it. 

I  know  the  Director  of  OEO  is  not  to 
Dlame  because  he  Is  eager  and  willing  to 
give  It  to  us.  But  whether  it  Is  In  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  where  the  hold- 
up takes  place,  I  do  not  know. 

Frankly  speaking  for  one  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  think  that  was  the 
feeling  of  the  subcommittee,  we  thought 
that  the  quickest  way  to  get  .some  real, 
definite,  down-to-earth  information  was 
to  do  .'something  that  would  cause  them 
to  see  the  necessity  of  getting  it  to  us. 
Apparently,  that  method  fell  on  the 
desert  air.  If  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
during  the  day.  can  acquire  that  infor- 
mation, he  will  be  rendering  a  great 
service. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league  I  shall  do  exactly  that. 

PRIVILCCE  or  THB  FLOOa 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  chairman 
to  yield  to  me.  so  that  I  may  ask  permis- 
sion for  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  be 
given  to  the  various  staff  members  of  the 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
while  we  debate  the  bill? 

Mr  MAONLSON  Oh  ves  I  yield 
Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  necessary 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have  the 
privilege  of  the  iloor  during  debate  on 
the  bill 

The  PRi':SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  m  ordered. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  While  the  Senator 
Is  on  that  subject  so  that  I  will  not  for- 
get It,  let  me  .say  that  no  one  can  be  more 
urateful  than  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Mr.  Cotton  >  and  myself  for 
the  tremendous  work  that  the  staff  on 
HEW  and  all  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  .staff  yave  us.  They 
worked  late  at  iiisht  for  weeks,  night  and 
day.  That  is  !\ow  complicated  the  bill 
is.  I  wanted  to  .say  tnis  while  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Is  In  the  Chamber 
We  had  to  add  17  new  items  which  came 
up  from  the  Budget  in  the  last  5  weeks. 
They  were  new  ones  :n  the  bill 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  thank  the  chairman 
ven,'  much 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
know  what  is  noing  on  down  below 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  will  continue 
with  the  statement 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  Un- 
[wrtance  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
program,  and  notes  that  the  Senate  has 
taken  timely  action  in  its  (Kussage  of  S. 
3016.  the  Economic  Opportumty  Amend- 
ments of  1969. 

But.  again  there,  the  vSenate  was 
piaKued  with  the  proposition  that  two 
of  Its  most  Important  programs — I  .sug- 
gest not  the  most  [wpular  but  at  least 
two  of  the  most  worthy  programs — the 
largest  was  transferred  out  of  OEO  and 
we  did  not  know  at  that  tune  whether 
the  administration  would  transfer  the  re- 
mainder of  the  program.  No  one  seemed 
to  know.  They  were  working  on  it  but 
had  made  no  decision  and  have  not  yet. 
but  *-e  did  start  here  on  the  HEW  Job 
Corps  and  two  or  three  other  Job  train- 
ma  programs  which  went  to  Labor  but 
they  did  not  want  the  onus  of  the  funds. 
They  wanted  us  to  fund  it  Uirough  the 
OEO  which  we  deplore  and  suggest  that 
that  does  not  happen  again. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  would 
be  damaging  to  the  important  new  direc- 
tions set  by  the  admlnLstration  and  the 
Senate  itself  if  there  Is  further  delay 
than  absolutely  nece.ssary  in  providing 
appropriations  We  do  not  know  what 
the  experiments  will  be  with  the  rest  of 
them  I  suppose  it  will  be.  much  of  It. 
a  continuation  of  past  programs. 

This  committee  has  been  critical  in 
the  past  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
grams and  management,  which  fell  short 
of  reasonable  expectations  for  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.  It  hopes  that  the  com- 
mitment of  the  present  administration 
and  the  new  management  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  may  be  real- 
ized However,  the  committee  also  ac- 
knowledges that  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  expect  creditable  performance  with 
such  unprecedented  delay  in  authoriz- 
ing a  program  now  almost  halfway 
through  the  fiscal  year. 
For  these  reasons  the  committee  in- 


cludes $1,624,000,000.  which  is  the  rate 
of  operaUons  m  fiscal  year  1969,  pro- 
jected through  the  first  10  months  of 
fiscal  year  1970. 

I  shall  not  dLscuss  that  in  my  state- 
ment any  further.  I  think  it  is  pretty 
dear  what  we  did  and  why  we  did  it. 

This  amount  has  been  deliberately  held 
at  a  point  where  the  agency  will  be  able 
to  sustain  necessarv-  operations  for  the 
tmie  being,  but  Ls  clearly  below  what  the 
Senate  authorized  In  S  3016.  This  ap- 
propriation will  enable  the  Economic 
Opportunity  program  to  continue  in  as 
orderly  a  fashion  as  possible  immediately 
upon  completion  of  final  action  on  Its  au- 
thorization. The  committee  would  then 
expect  to  act  on  such  supplemental  ap- 
propriation requests  as  will  be  required 
to  reflect  whatever  new  directions  micht 
be  indicated  by  its  new  authorization. 

The  House  took  final  action  on  tlie 
OEO  authorization  last  week,  and  a  con- 
ference report  should  be  forthcoming 
shortly. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

For  the  Department  of  Labor,  our 
recommendation  is  $979,578,000,  which  Is 
$23,457,000  below  the  President's  requests 
and  $2,673,000  over  the  House  allowance. 

Our  recommendation  would  reflect  an 
increase  over  1969  funding  of  $208,009,- 
000.  When  you  consider  the  activities  of 
the  Manpower  Admiiilstration,  with 
their  responsibility  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  job  opportunities  in  the 
business  sector  and  the  concentrated 
employment  program,  it  is  understand- 
able that  their  appropriation  is  Increased 
$248,113,000  over  the  1969  level.  We  do 
not  feel  those  increases  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  are  unreasonable. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  at  tliat 
point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
forgive  me,  but  I  think  he  knows  that 
thLs  is  my  principal  committee  and  I 
am  heavily  Involved  in  all  of  its  activities, 
including  the  manpower  provision  to 
which  the  Senator  has  just  referred.  We 
will  check  out  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  program  in  order  to  see 
whether  any  effort  to  increase  that  allo- 
cation is  justified  and  I  will  report  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  chairman,  but  I  did 
want  to  ask  the  Senator  this  one  ques- 
tion which  puzzles  me.  The  Senator 
speaks  of  the  JOBS  program,  but  the 
Senator  does  not  say  exactly  what  the 
committee  gave  that  program. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  We  wUl  come  to 
that  later  on. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  break  this  down. 
I  was  merely  saying,  in  view  of  things 
the  Senator  is  talking  about,  and  prob- 
ably even  more,  it  Is  not  unusual  to  see 
this  two  hundred  and  more  million  dol- 
lars over  in  1969. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  the  Senator  can 
understand  better  the  point  that  I  raise 
on  page  S  of  the  report.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  amount  requested  for  1970  was  an 
Increase  of  $192,050,000  for  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram and  $44,200,000  for  the  Concentrated 
Employment  Program  These  are  both  rela- 
tively new  programs  funded  at  a  low  level 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1909  .  .  . 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  did  not  them- 
selves break  it  down.  Page  6  of  the  report 

states: 

The  Committee  directs  that  within  the 
total  funds  approved  826,400,000  be  repro- 
(trammed  to  provide  for  an  increase  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  program 
m  1970  to  a  level  of  $147,900,000,  the  aame 
level  as  the  total  program  for  1969.  This 
reprogrammlng  wUl  require  a  reduction  in 
the  program  Increases  specifically  requested 
by  the  Department  wltiiln  the  total  amount 
iipproved  by  the  Committee.  Most  of  the 
Departments'  request  was  accounted  for 
by  two  programs,  the  Job  Opportunities 
in  the  Business  Sector  program  (JOBS), 
under  the  sponsorsliip  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,  and  the  Con- 
centrated Employment  Program.  The  amount 
requested  for  1970  was  an  Increase  of 
S192.050.000  for  the  JOBS  program  and 
$44,200,000  for  the  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program.  These  are  both  relatively  new 
programs  funded  at  a  low  level  at  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  year  1969.  but  expanded  con- 
.siderably  during  the  year  under  the  appro- 
priations made  for  this  purpose.  The 
amounts  requested  by  the  Department  for 
1970  would  have  done  little  more  than  main- 
tain the  level  of  activities  reached  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  ComnUttee  strongly  supports  efforts  of 
the  department  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  manpower  progrrams,  and  feels  that  a  con- 
tinuing review  is  vital  If  we  are  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  our  resources.  The  Com- 
mittee would  welcome  evidence  that  we 
.should  give  emphasis  to  those  programs  that 
are  best  contributing  to  our  objectives  of 
improving  the  work  skills  and  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans,  and  the  reduction  or 
ellnUnatlon  of  less  productive  programs. 

In  Other  words,  the  Senator  is  trying 
to  find  out  the  exact  amounts. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  know  what  they  re- 
quested, but  what  did  the  committee 
give  them? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  did  not  direct  a 
breakdown  because  they  did  not  ask  for 
a  breakdown.  They  wanted  the  full  sum. 
They  wanted  it  to  be  flexible.  We  strong- 
ly suggested  that  they  keep  it  at  the  1969 
level. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
mittee funded  the  program  at  less  than 
the  1970  budget  request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  did  not  ask 
for  a  breakdown.  There  were  many  wit- 
nesses, but  I  received  the  impression  that 
they  wanted  this  flexibility.  However,  we 
made  that  statement  in  the  report. 

As  mentioned,  our  recommendations  in 
Labor  are  $2,673,000  above  the  House 
allowances,  and  to  highlight  these  dif- 
ferences: 

The  Office  of  Manpower  Administra- 
tor: Our  increase  of  $1,582,000  allows 
them  to  conduct  a  study  of  seasonality 
in  the  construction  industry  and  to  fur- 
ther their  mobility  demonstration  and 
placement  assistance  programs. 

Office  of  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions: Our  Increase  of  $841,000  allows 
them  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  new 
program  established  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  imions.  This  was  an 
administration  request.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions win  be  responsible  for  determining 
appropriate  bargaining  units,  supervising 
representative  elections,  deciding  cases 
involving  unfair  labor  practices,  and  ad- 
ministering the  standards  of  conduct  for 
Federal  employee  organizations.  This  Is 


very  important  and  should  prove  benefi- 
cial to  all  Federal  employees. 

In  the  Wage  and  Labor  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, we  feel  the  safety  program 
in  high-hazard  Industries  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  long  neglected. 

The  Increase  of  $250,000  over  the 
House  allowance  will  provide  $150,000  for 
a  high-hazard  inspection  training  and 
education  safety  program  which  will  per- 
mit the  Department  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  safety  provi- 
sions of  the  Walsh-Healey  and  Public 
Service  Contracts  Acts. 

The  funds  recommended  will  only  per- 
mit long  overdue  first  steps  toward  prop- 
er administration  of  the  acts.  Without 
them  the  safety  activity  will  be  able 
to  carry  on  only  a  skeleton  program.  It 
will  also  provide  $100,000  for  restoration 
of  mandatory  Federal  pay  increase  costs 
not  completely  fimded  in  1969  and  will 
permit  the  filling  of  positions  authorized 
in  1970  and  a  reduction  of  the  backlog 
in  adjudication  and  payment  of  claims 
of  injured  Federal  employees. 

For  "unemployment  compensation,"  we 
also  allowed  a  trust  fimd  transfer  of  $26,- 
929,000  in  this  grants-to-States  program. 
This  will  cover  increased  salary  costs  in 
the  administration  of  these  programs  in 
the  States  and  for  the  establishment  of 
11  "job  banks" — the  program  that  has 
proved  so  successful  in  the  Baltimore 
demonstration  in  helping  to  place  peo- 
ple in  jobs. 

In  the  Office  of  Labor  Management 
Relations,  we  agreed  with  the  House,  in 
not  allowing  them  $2  million  plus  to  in- 
vestigate union  pension  plans  imder  the 
so-called  attack  against  organized  crime. 
The  Office  of  Labor-Management  and 
Welfare -Pension  reports  may  well  con- 
tain a  wealth  of  information  essential  in 
the  fight  against  organized  crime,  but 
these  reports  are  public  information  and 
readily  available  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  use  in  their  law  enforcement 
activities.  The  committee  feels  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  make  what- 
ever request  it  finds  necessary;  that  the 
costs  of  any  review  of  these  reports 
should  be  carried  by  that  Department, 
and  conducted  by  employees  of  that  De- 
partment. 

DKPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,   AND 
WELFARE 

The  variety  of  programs  administered 
by  this  most  important  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  occupied  most  of 
our  time  in  committee,  and  I  am  certain 
will  take  most  of  the  time  the  Senate 
spends  deliberating  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  grand  total  of  our  recommenda- 
tion for  HEW  is  $18,122,211,700  which  is 
$1,433,120,000  above  the  President's  re- 
quests, and  $486,364,000  over  the  House 
allowances  If  we  discoimt  the  advance 
funding  of  education  for  1971. 

During  our  deliberations,  we  essentially 
agreed  with  the  House  additions  for  edu- 
cation, but  we  made  further  increases  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  for  the  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  schools, 
and  other  4 -year  colleges. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Senate  the  im- 
portance of  community  colleges  in  our 
scheme  of  education,  and  their  great 
success  in  pretty  nearly  every  State  of  the 


Union  in  filling  the  needs  and  relieving 
the  pressure  on  some  of  the  4-year  col- 
leges, although  some  of  the  commtmity 
colleges  have  been  attempting  to  become, 
and  some  have  become,  4-year  colleges. 

We  added  funds  for  libraries,  for  col- 
lege library  resources,  for  librarian  train- 
ing programs,  for  student  assistance  in 
the  form  of  educational  opportunity 
grants,  and  for  the  dropout  prevention 
program. 

In  the  area  of  health,  especially  the 
critical  needs  for  additional  health  man- 
power, we  became  convinced  that 
the  administration  ignored  their  own 
rhetoric. 

There  is  an  impending  crisis  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  basic 
reasons  for  this  is  the  increasing  short- 
age of  trained  personnel — people  who 
can  help  to  deliver  health  care.  Costs  of 
all  types  of  health  care  have  been  ac- 
celerating at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  any 
inflationary  factors. 

Worst  of  all,  possible  improvements  in 
the  actual  health  care  available  to  aver- 
age Americans  is  being  denied  them  to- 
day. Denied  because  the  knowledge  about 
all  of  those  improvements  is  not  being 
made  available  to  every  prsuitlcing  physi- 
cian and  to  every  hospital. 

This  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  budget- 
ary restrictions — here  at  the  Federal 
level,  but  also  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  and  within  the  private  sector.  We 
could  not,  in  good  conscience,  shirk  back 
from  those  truths.  We  therefore  in- 
creased those  items  within  health  and 
health  manpower  by  a  total  of  $246,214,- 
000,  and  of  that  amount,  71  percent  or 
$175,733,000  is  slated  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

I  want  to  discuss  these  increases  in 
more  detail,  but  for  those  members  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
these  items  in  detail,  I  think  it  best  that 
I  review  all  of  these  increases  within  the 
HEW  budget  that  we  are  recommending. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  CONTROL — $691,000 

We  were  concerned  that  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  has  not  been 
implemented  as  vigorously  as  was  in- 
tended by  the  Congress.  To  rectify  the 
chronic  deficiency  of  resources  for  fair 
packaging  and  labeling  activities,  we 
recommend  an  increase  of  $691,000  over 
the  House  allowance  for  the  Food  and 
E>rug  Administration.  These  funds  are 
intended  to  answer  legitimate  consumer 
demands,  by  stimulating  expanded  ef- 
forts to  detect  and  prevent  economic 
cheating  in  the  food  market  and  viola- 
tions of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act. 

MENTAL  HEALTH $24,698,000 

We  recommend  an  increase  of  $8,- 
000.000  over  the  President's  budget 
request  and  $4,000,000  over  the  House 
allowance  to  assist  communities  in 
providing  treatment  services  for  alco- 
holics, a  program  authorized  in  the 
Alcoholic  and  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabili- 
tation Amendments  of  1968.  The  $8,- 
000,000  Increase  will  support  grants  for 
the  construction  and  initial  staffing  of 
facilities  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism,  consistent  with  the 
community  health  center  concept. 

The   committee   recommends   an   in- 
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crease  of  $1,102,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance to  restore  the  funds.  Including 
administrative  support,  requested  In  the 
budget  for  an  early  child-care  demon- 
stration program 

An  Increase  of  $500,000  In  direct  op- 
erations will  restore  funds  requested  In 
the  budget,  but  denied  by  the  House,  for 
special   contract   research   studies 

We  recommend  an  increase  of  55,- 
000.000  over  both  the  House  allowance 
and  the  budget  request  for  the  training 
grant  program.  This  will  provide  a  total 
of  $112,500,000,  the  .same  amount  re- 
quested in  the  original  1970  budget.  The 
budget  amendments  submitted  included 
a  reduction  of  $5,000,000  in  this  program 
which  would  have  eliminated  funds  for 
new  training  grants  and  reduced  the 
size  of  .some  established  training  pro- 
grams This  would  have  come  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  particular  need  for  in- 
creasing the  manpower  available  for 
mental  health  research  and  services.  We 
oppose  this  policy  and  therefore  restored 
this  program  to  the  original  budget. 

We  recoftimend  an  increase  of  $7,000.- 
000  over  the'  House  allowance  and  the 
budget  request  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health 
centers.  The  development  of  community 
mental  health  .services  and  facilities  has 
been  a  significant  factor  in  reducing  the 
size  of  the  patient  tK>pulation  in  the 
Nation's  mental  hospitals  and  has  been 
a  major  advance  in  the  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill. 

-\n  mcrease  of  $7,096,000  over  the 
House  allowance  and  the  budi?et  request 
is  provided  for  community  mental 
health  center  stalfing  grants  and  for  re- 
search fellowships  This  recommenda- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  committees 
general  policy  on  expanding  the  supply 
of  essential  health  manpower 

C'OMPRCHCNSIVi:    HEALTH    PLANNING    AND 
SERVICES $6,890  000 

With  the  restoration  of  these  funds. 
$15,000,000  -.vili  now  be  available  for 
health  programs  ;h't  :er,-e  ivtr  '2"/  "■O 
migrant  workers  in  some  120  projects 
In  36  States  We  suggested  this  increase 
be  utilized  in  reactiing  a  greater  number 
of  eligible  recipients  with  out-patient 
care  and  increasing  the  quality  of  that 
care.  An  intensified  program  of  early 
caise-flndmg.  with  ambulatory  care  fa- 
cilities available  where  the  migrants  are 
located,  should  further  enhance  the 
achievements  of  this  program. 

KECIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS 124.000,000 

Now  I  come  to  a  program  that  has  had 
great  success  It  is  somewhat  new.  but 
we  heard  many  witnesses  on  what  this 
prot'ram  has  been  accomplr-hinir.  :tr.d 
the  importance  of  it.  I  refer  to  the  re- 
gional medical  programs  We  added  $24 
million  for  the  amount  for  this  item 

Of  the  SIOO.000.000  allowed  $24,771.- 
000  IS  for  direct  operations  primarily  for 
the  long-established  chronic  disease  con- 
trol program  diul  a  dymestic  mitrltlon 
proi^ram.  and  $73. .500  000  is  for  regional 
medical  jperational  and  planning  urant-s 

We  are  .strongly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Department  to  make  a  54 
million  reduction  in  ciironic  disea.se  con- 
trol programs  and  .shift  this  amount  to 
operational  and  plarming  grants  of  the 
regional  medical  programs.  We  think 
they  should  have  both.  If  this  were  done 


as  recommended  by  the  Department  the 
action  would  entirely  eliminate  ongoing 
activities  in  five  disease  categories;  heart 
disease;  respiratory  disease;  cancer,  dia- 
betes and  arthrULs;  and  neurological  and 
sensory  diseases. 

We  expect  that  there  will  be  no 
diminution  of  effort  in  the  kidney  dialy- 
.^ls  prOkTram  Advances  in  kidney  dialysis 
are  saving  lives  everj-  day  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  slow  the  rate  of  technical 
progress,  although  I  must  .say.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, that  m  that  field  there  Is  still  a 
long  way  to  go  I  forget  the  exact  testi- 
mony, but  I  think  there  are  still  some- 
ihini!  like  8  out  of  10  of  the  people  af- 
fected who  cannot  obtain  the  kidney  ma- 
chines in  order  to  live.  Only  about  20 
percent  can  afford  them  because  of  the 
tremendous  cost  involved. 

But  this  chronic  disease  program, 
which  IS  in  part  a  research  program,  is 
doina  a  t'reat  Job.  We  were  shown,  in  the 
committee,  a  small  blo-englneerlng  de- 
vice that  can  .sell  for  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money,  which  can  be  used 
now  for  the  purpose  of  kidney  dialysis, 
and  will  be  of  Kreat  help  in  reaching 
many  of  those  people  who  must  other- 
wise die  if  a  dialysLs  machine  is  not 
available  to  them  Here,  again,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  folly  of  cutting  down  on 
health  manpower  procrams.  Even  If  we 
appropriated  trreat  sums,  there  .simply 
are  not  enough  trained  people  to  handle 
the  machines  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  suffering  from  this  problem. 

DISTRICT    or    rOLfMBIA    .MEDICAL 
rACII.nTKS » 10.000.0  00 

For  the  District  of  Columbia  medical 
faculties,  we  added  $15  million  in  the 
-supplemental  for  construction  funds. 
This  Ls  for  all  of  the  problems  involved 
m  this  area,  in  the  supplemental.  But  we 
added  $6,500,000  for  loans  in  this  field, 
and  $3,500,000  for  grants,  for  .some 
needed  repairs  and  remodeling.  The  need 
for  improved  medical  facilities  in  the 
District  and  in  the  area,  of  course,  has 
been  well  documented. 

•.Arl'iNAL    '   A.VCER    IN.STrTT'TE       $l».27S.OOO 

Now  come  the  Institutes  proper,  within 
the  National  In^sututes  of  Health.  Your 
chairman  ha.s  a  deep  personal  interest 
m  thus  next  item,  because  when  I  came 
to  Congress  some  33  years  ago  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
bill  to  e.stabli5h  a  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute wa.s  the  first  bill  of  which  I  ever 
obtained  pa.ssage.  So  I  have  watched  it 
for  30-1  idd  vears.  hoping  that  its  research 
proKram-s  can  finally  press  the  button 
that  will  do  the  job  on  this  great  killer 
in  this  country 

We  have  had  seme  great  .successes. 
The  te.stimony  .shows  very  exciting  devel- 
opmenUs  in  the  new  fields  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  relation  of  viruses  to 
cancer,  the  pap  test  problems.  Parkin- 
son s  dLsea-se^for  which  there  is  a  new 
drug  that  -eems  to  work,  research  on 
leukemia  and  many  other  fields  of  can- 
cer problems  as  to  which  there  is  now- 
some  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

We  have  figures  which  show  that 
wheieas  2  out  of  3  afflicted  persons  died 
of  cancer  .some  30  years  ago.  or  up  until 
approximately  the  time  of  World  War  II. 
we  have  now  cut  the  figure  down,  in 
many  cases,  to  1  out  of  5  or  1  out  of  4. 
So  we  have  made  mucn  general  prog- 


ress, and  the  necessity  of  education  lor 
all  types  of  people,  not  only  those  in  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  to  work  to- 
ward the  early  detection  of  cancer,  is  of 
utmost  importance. 

To  advance  the  work  of  the  Institute 
toward  a  level  of  activity  commensurate 
with  the  complexity,  urgency,  and  Im- 
portance of  the  problems  in  whose  so- 
lution It  Is  engaged,  we  Increased  the  ap- 
propriation to  $200  million.  This  is  m 
sharp  contrast  to  the  appropriation  I 
mentioned  back  In  1938,  for  which  ue 
received  the  great  sum  of  $1  million,  to 
start  the  program.  If  It  had  not  been  for 
a  very  generous  lady  In  Bethesda  who 
owned  the  land  where  the  Institute  now 
stands  and  donated  It  to  us,  we  could 
not  have  started  then.  The  land  has 
an  Immense  value  today. 

We  provided  $200  million  for  this,  the 
Cancer  Institute.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
think  in  this  field  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  hear  the  testimony  won- 
der If  perhaps  we  had  some  sort  of  a 
crash  program  in  the  field  and  were  to 
add  4,  5,  or  6  times  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  Perhaps  we  should  pro- 
ceed on  a  crash  program  within  the 
various  types  of  cancer,  rather  than  pro- 
ceed as  we  are  doing.  Perhaps  It  would 
be  good  to  work  on  one  that  shows  a 
promise  of  achieving  a  cure  and  let  the 
others  go. 

This  is  an  agonizing  problem  for  the 
people  working  in  this  field. 

We  provided  an  appropriation  of  S200 
million.  And  we  hope  that  a  part  of  the 
increase  will  be  devoted  to  the  cancer 
chemotherapy  program  and  to  studies 
on  the  possible  virus  origin  of  cancer. 
There  are  200  types  of  cancer.  And  It  is 
hard  to  know  which  one  to  get  at  first. 
However,  there  are  some  promising 
things. 

The  increase  also  Includes  an  addi- 
tion of  at  least  $3,232,500  for  the  train- 
ing grant  and  feUowshlp  programs. 

In  some  cases  we  thought  of  appropri- 
ating a  much  larger  amount  of  money 
However,  there  are  not  enough  skilled 
people  in  the  field  to  do  this  work.  That 
was  the  effect  of  the  testimony. 

NATIONAL     IIEABT     INSTrTUTE 

The  biggest  killer  in  the  United  States, 
of  course,  is  heart  disease.  For  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Institute  we  recommended 
an  increase  over  the  budget  request  of 
$21,487,000.  Of  this  increase,  at  least  54.- 
950.800  .shall  be  used  for  the  training 
grant  and  fellowship  programs  as  allo- 
cated between  the.se  two  programs  by  the 
Director  of  NIH.  We  just  cannot  get  at 
these  things,  even  if  more  money  were 
available,  unless  we  train  people.  The  ad- 
ditional funds  also  Include  an  increase 
of  $5  million  for  the  artificial  heart  pro- 
aram,  which  will  bring  the  amount  avail- 
able for  hardware  and  engineering  de- 
velopment to  $13  million. 

NATMNAL     I.NSriTfTE     t>F     DENTAL     RESEARCH 

We  recommend  an  increase  of  $2,711  - 
000  over  the  budget  request  for  this  In- 
stitute Of  this  increase,  at  least  $1,376- 
400  shall  be  used  for  the  training  i:rant 
and  fellow.ship  programs  as  allocated  be- 
tween these  two  programs  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH 

We  all  know  about  the  shortage  of  dx- 
tors  in  the  country.  I  will  come  to  that 
again.  However,  there  Is  a  greater  short- 
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age  of  dentists  in  the  country.  And  if  one 
does  not  believe  it.  let  him  try  to  get  an 
appointment  w^ith  a  dentist.  If  he  does 
not  go  to  the  dentist's  ofiQce  on  the  day 
of  the  appointment,  he  Is  out  for  awhile. 

We  think  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  keep 
the  training  grants  and  fellowships 
moving. 

In  this  particular  case,  when  we  talk 
about  trainees,  there  are  many  things 
that  a  dentist  does  that  some  trained 
help  can  do.  I  refer  to  the  ordinary  den- 
tal care,  cleaning  of  teeth,  and  things 
like  that  that  take  the  time,  energy,  and 
talents  of  dentists.  That  time  could  be 
better  used  for  more  important  work. 

This  Is  true  also  with  respect  to  the 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  Heart  Institute. 


NATIONAL    INSTlTU'l'E   OF   ARTHRITIS    AND 
METABOLIC   DISEASES 

We  add  $17,332,000  in  this  appropria- 
tion. Of  that  increase,  we  directed  that 
at  least  $4,576,000  be  used  for  the  traln- 
mtr  grants  and  fellowship  programs  that 
an  additional  $2,000,000  be  allocated  for 
the  artificial  kidney-chronic  uremia 
program. 

They  are  In  both  Institutes.  However, 
the  artificial  kidney  machine  that  we 
hear  about  so  much  is  In  this  program. 
I'here  is  also  an  additional  $2  million 
provided  for  special  arthritis  clinical  re- 
search centers. 

We  are  making  some  progress  In  ar- 
thritis and  some  of  these  other  diseases. 
As  to  the  cause,  there  again  some  excit- 
ing things  are  happening  in  relation  to 
Virus  in  arthritis. 

NATIONAL     INSTlTU'l'E     OF     NEITROLOGICAL 
DISEASES   AND  STROKE 

We  added  $11,440,000.  We  want  to  es- 
tablish a  research  program  on  head  and 
.-pinal  cord  injuries.  And  they  can  do  it. 
They  testified  they  would  like  to  do  this. 

A  research  program  on  head  and 
.spinal  cord  injuries  has  been  launched 
in  the  hope  of  mitigating  this  fairly  com- 
n.'>n  cause  of  death,  mental  impairment, 
and  severe  physical  disability.  Of  the 
increase  appropriated  for  the  Institute, 
S700.000  should  be  used  for  research  on 
spmal  cord  Injuries,  and  at  least  $3,802,- 
200  shall  be  used  for  the  training  grant 
and  fellowship  programs. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  more  than  one 
or  two  centers  around  the  country  at  this 
t:nie.  And  they  have  been  run  In  a  rather 
haphazard  fashion  because  of  inadeqtiate 
funds. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE   OF    ALLEBGT    AND 
INrECTIOUS    DISEASES 

We  added  $2,611,000.  Infectious  dis- 
eases provide  dramatic  examples  of  what 
can  be  achieved  by  research.  Most  of  the 
infectious  diseases  that  were  dreaded 
killers  earlier  In  this  century  have  been 
virtually  eliminated,  and  the  incidence  of 
others  has  been  sharply  reduced. 

To  continue  these  varied  and  impor- 
tant activities  at  a  reasonable  level,  we 
recommend  an  Increase  of  $2,611,000 
over  the  budget  request  for  this  Institute. 
Of  this  increase,  at  least  $1,297,000  shall 
be  used  for  the  training  grant  and  fel- 
lowship programs. 

Here  again,  I  hope  that  someday  we 
can  enlarge  this  Institute  and  direct 
more  of  Its  activity  into  the  field  of  pre- 
vention and  delivery  of  care  to  pet^ile.  It 
would  save  so  many  more  lives,  so  much 
suffering,  and  so  much  money. 


We  could  do  it  in  so  many  ways  nowa- 
days with  all  kinds  of  drugs  and  anti- 
biotics and  shots  tuid  things  of  that  na- 
ture, particularly  in  children's  diseases, 
which  are  on  their  way  to  being  elimi- 
nated. 

THK   NATIONAL   INSTITUTE  OF  GENERAL   MEDICAL 
SdZNCES 

The  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences  is  one  that  cuts  across 
many  paths.  I  think  this  is  a  good  thing, 
and  for  this  reason. 

This  Institute  has  the  largest  increase. 
We  added  $20,712,000.  This  Institute  has 
the  largest  and  most  diverse  health  man- 
power training  program  at  the  graduate 
levels  and  we  therefore  directed  that  at 
least  $12,998,400  be  used  for  those 
programs. 

NIGMS  is  also  the  principal  coordi- 
nator of  biomedical  engineering  and  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  work  they  have 
done,  and  sponsored,  to  bring  into  being 
the  necessary  "hardware"  of  medical 
science,  we  have  suggested  they  might 
well  add  the  word  "technology"  to  their 
name.  Through  this  Institute,  NIH  helps 
to  support  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory and  we  earmarked  $3  million  for 
that  activity. 

NATIONAL     INSTITUTE     OF     CHILD     HEALTH     AND 
HUMAN    DEVELOPMENT 

We  recommend  an  increase  of  $4,- 
902,000  over  the  budget  request  for  this 
Institute.  Of  this  increase,  at  least  $2.- 
617,500  shall  be  used  for  the  training 
grant  and  fellowship  programs  as  allo- 
cated between  these  two  programs  by  the 
Director  of  NIH.  The  remainder  shall  be 
used  primarily  for  funding  the  mental 
retardation  research  centers. 

In  every  case,  it  will  be  noted  that  in 
attacking  the  health  manpower  prob- 
lem, we  have  used  the  word  "shall,"  and 
we  hope  this  is  carried  out  literally  the 
way  the  committee  suggested. 

NATIONAL    EYE    INSTITUTE $1,315,000 

The  National  Eye  Institute  has  been 
made  a  separate  Institute.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  an  increase  of  $1,315,000 
over  the  budget  request  for  this  Institute. 
Of  this  increase,  at  least  $832,900  shall 
be  used  for  the  training  grant  and  fel- 
lowship programs  as  allocated  between 
these  two  programs  by  the  Director  of 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

GENERAL    RXSEABCH    AND    SEBVICES $6,000,000 

Our  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $79,658,000,  a  decrease  of  $5,- 
151,500  from  the  1969  appropriation,  an 
increase  of  $9,960,000  over  the  budget 
estimate,  and  an  increase  of  $6,000,000 
over  the  House  allowance. 

The  committee  is  much  disturbed  by 
the  armouncement  that  rising  hospital- 
ization costs  will  force  NIH  to  close  19 
of  the  93  general  clinical  research  cen- 
ters now  located  in  32  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  These  gen- 
eral clinical  research  centers  have  played 
a  vital  role  in  raising  the  quality  of 
health  care  capabilities  in  our  Nation. 

The  committee  heartily  concurs  in  the 
action  of  the  House  in  adding  $3,960,000 
to  restore  the  appropriation  for  the  gen- 
eral clinical  research  centers  to  the  origi- 
nal budget  estimate.  In  order  not  merely 
to  keep  these  Important  centers  in  opera- 
tion but  to  keep  them  operating  at  an 


optimum  level,   we  included  an  addi- 
tional $6  million  in  this  appropriation. 

HEALTH     MANPOWER $31,079,000 

We  have  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000,000  which  is  an  increase 
of  $77,824,000  over  the  1969  level,  and  an 
increase  of  $31,979,000  over  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  House  allowance. 

Here,  again,  we  are  talking  about 
health  manpower.  We  are  talking  about 
the  need  for  more  doctors,  more  trainees, 
more  specialists,  more  dentists,  and  more 
nurses.  We  have  a  nurse  program  In  this 
bUl.  also. 

We  allocated  $20,781,000  of  this  in- 
crease to  student  assistance  programs: 
$10,500,000  for  direct  loans,  and  $10,- 
281,000  for  scholarships.  We  felt  an  in- 
crease in  scholarships,  over  last  year,  was 
especially  important  if  we  are  to  expect 
these  professional  schools  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  recruit  into  their  pro- 
grams an  increasing  number  of  minority 
students. 

The  balance  of  the  health  manpower 
increase,  $11,198,000  will  be  for  institu- 
tional support,  and  we  eaimarked  about 
$1.5  million  for  new  methods,  demon- 
stration grants  under  the  allied  health 
program.  This  will  support  programs  like 
those  developed  for  returning  medical 
corpsmen. 

Compared  to  the  revised  budget  esti- 
mates, this  new  allocation  of  these  funds 
to  student  assistance  will  allow  some 
42,292  nursing  students  and  43,361  stu- 
dents In  the  various  health  professions 
to  be  recipients  of  this  aid.  Over  14,080 
fewer  students  would  have  received  fi- 
nancial assistance  without  this  addition. 

DENTAL    HEALTH $1,165,000 

This  is  a  separate  item,  and  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Institute  of  Dental 
Research.  Dental  health  is  the  delivery  of 
dental  health  to  neighborhood  centers, 
clinic  centers,  child  care,  and  other  such 
institutions,  and  the  training  of  so- 
called  subprofesslonals. 

The  House  reduced  the  amount  re- 
quested for  other  dental  health  activi- 
ties by  $165,000.  We  do  not  understand 
why.  These  funds  were  Intended  for  the 
continuation  of  five  long-range  training 
programs,  one  additional  grant  for  a  con- 
tinuing education  project  for  dentlsis, 
and  the  extension  of  the  dental  man- 
power survey. 

Although  the  Department  did  not  ask 
for  the  restoration  of  these  fimds.  we  see 
no  reason  for  withholding  them,  and 
recommend  an  increase  of  $1,000,000  over 
the  budget  request  and  $1,165,000  over 
the  House  allowance  for  dental  health 
activities. 

CONSTRUCTION     OF    HEALTH    EDUCATIONAL,    RE- 
SEARCH, AND   LIBRARY   FACIUTIES $33,900,000 

We  added  $20  million  to  the  budget 
request  for  the  construction  of  teaching 
facilities  for  health  professional  schools. 
The  role  of  these  schools  is  crucial  to  the 
whole  national  health  improvement  ef- 
fort. The  facilities  for  providing  the  nec- 
essary numbers  of  well-qualified  profes- 
sional health  personnel  must  be  expanded 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  nursing,  where  the  need 
is  partlCTilarly  acute  throughout  this 
country,  the  budget  request  is  Inadequate. 
Only  $8  million  was  requested,  and  the 
committee  has  added  $2  million  to  this 
item. 
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We  are  especially  concerned  that 
hesUth  research  facilities  and  medical 
libraries  received  no  funds  m  this  budget 
Both  are  essential  features  of  high- 
quality  professional  schools.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  research,  which  In- 
cludes access  to  a  well-stocked  librar>-. 
is  indispensable  to  the  training  of  gradu- 
ate students  and  is  an  important  factor 
m  attracting  and  retaining  flrst-class 
faculty  In  addition,  a  medical  libran.-  is 
a  valuable  community  asset  with  a  direct 
influence  on  the  quality  of  health  service. 
These  construction  needs  must  be  given 
higher  pnorlty  The  committee  has 
therefore  added  $10  million  for  health 
research  facilities  construction  and  $1.- 
900,000  for  library  construction. 

Bfn-DiNoa  »N0  FAtu.mr.s-   »900  ooo 

The  budget  request  provides  no  new 
funds  for  construction  of  the  Lister  HUl 
National  Center  for  Biomedical  Commu- 
nications whose  creation  the  Congress 
authorized  last  year  m  honor  of  the  be- 
loved  former  Senator  from  Alabama.  Mr. 
Hill,  who  worked  so  diligently  through- 
out his  lonir  and  distinguished  .service 
in  the  Congress  to  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral programs  aime'd  at  improving  the 
health  of  the  American  people 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  eliminated, 
from  the  funds  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  buildings  and  facilities,  the 
planning  funds  for  the  construction  of 
the  building  for  the  Uster  Hill  Center. 
While  It  IS,  for  the  time  being,  prudent  to 
postpone  construction  wherever  possible, 
we  see  no  valid  reason  for  postponing  the 
planning  and  architectural  design— 
which,  at  best,  seems  to  take  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time — so  that  construc- 
tion can  proceed  without  further  delay 
when  constniction  fimds  can  be  appro- 
priated. The  •ormnittee  has  therefore 
mcluded  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  F»resideiu,  that  concludes  the 
items  increased  under  the  health  section 
of  the  bill  There  were  many  items  We 
heard  many  witnesses  on  every  item  In 
this  breakdown. 

imcE  or  F.ovcKTios 

The  committee  has  given  careful  at- 
tention to  all  of  the  programs  within 
the  OfQce  of  Education,  but  wishes  to 
make  particular  mention  of  tiiose  pro- 
grams which  require  various  levels  of 
matching  funds  from  State  and  local 
goverrunental  agencies,  or  educational 
institutions.  Matching  programs  enjoy  a 
greater  incidence  of  success  in  athieving 
objectives  because  of  the  investment  by 
recipients  of  their  jwn  funds,  after  mak- 
ing difficult  financial  decisions  compa- 
rable to  those  of  our  committee  and 
Congress.  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
matching  approach  is  not  always  pos- 
sible, nor  preferable,  in  all  Federal  pro- 
grams to  assist  education.  We  are  also 
well  aware  of  the  burden  such  programs 
Impose  upon  possible  recipients,  and  that 
such  programs  do  not  result  In  perfect 
distribution  patterns.  But  it  Is  obvious 
to  this  committee  that  thc.^e  particular 
programs  have  aclileved  a  significant 
portion  of  their  stated  objectives,  and 
they  must  not  be  abandoned. 

ELEMENTARY     .A.VD    SECOND.\RT     EDUCATIDN 

We  recommend  $702,036,700.  a  de- 
crease of  $48,740,000  from  the  House  al- 


lowance, and  a  net  increase  of  $297,458,- 
000  over  the  budget  estimate  We  concur 
in  the  $78,740,000  allowed  by  the  House 
for  educati.>nal  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling,  but  have  decided  to  include 
this  Item  under  a  .separate  approprtation. 
■  Instructional  equipment  "  On  a  com- 
parable basis,  therefore,  the  recommen- 
dation i.s  an  increa.se  of  $30,000,000  over 
the  House  allowance 

We  were  impn^ssed  with  the  initial 
success  that  has  been  .shown  in  protects 
funded  by  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram, and  have  allowed  $20,000,000.  an 
increase  over  the  House  allowance  of 
$15,000,000. 

Several  Senators  came  in  and  testified 
m  connection  with  the  need  for  blllngiial 
education  Tliere  are  at  least  3  million 
children  in  this  country  who  need  bilin- 
gual education  For  bilingual  education 
we  recommend  $25  million,  an  increase 
over  the  House  allowance  iind  the  budget 
request  of  $10  million 

In  addition  to  new  projects  begim  in 
1969,  at  least  80  more  projects  wait  to 
be  funded 

Our  recommendation  will  more  eide- 
quately  .support  this  tine  program  and 
allow  the  vital  expansion  of  bilingual 
education 

EUMENTART        .AND        SCCONllART        EDUCATION  — 
«I. I  17.580. 000     M>\KSCT    APFROPKIATIONS 

The  committee  recommends  $1,117,- 
580,000  for  advance  fundmg  of  title  I  of 
the  EHementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion .Act  Due  to  the  lack  of  authorizing 
legislation,  the  House  deferred  consider- 
ation of  this  Item  The  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  <>(  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has,  however, 
extended  the  title  I  authorization 
through  Jime  30.  1974.  and  the  commit- 
tee has  mcluded  the  advance  authority, 
at  a  level  equal  to  80  ix?rcent  of  the  1970 
estimates  contingent  upon  final  extcn- 
.sion  of  the  basic  law. 

This  is  a  iarge  .sum  Tliese  are  some  of 
the  problems  that  plagued  us  in  trv-ing 
to  mark  up  the  bill,  waltin::  for  these 
authorizations  .A  committee  cannot  ap- 
prupriate  without  having  some  idea  what 
the  budget  us  L;oint;  to  be 

EOUCATION     PROrES-SIONS    DEVELOPMENT — 

$25  QUO. 000 

The  amount  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee includes  S21.500.000  to  fund  the 
pro'^'ram  of  k'rants  to  States  for  the 
recrmtment  of  educational  personnel, 
.\n  increase  of  S6. 500. 000  over  the  House 
allowance  and  bud^ret  estimate  This 
additional  amount  will  enable  the  States 
to  step  up  their  rec-uitment  and  training 
of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
and  teachers  aides. 

For  parts  C.  D.  and  F  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  .Act,  the  com- 
mittee Is  recumniendin^  .598,000,000,  an 
increase  of  518,000.000  over  the  House 
allowance  and  biid^et  estimate.  Under 
these  programs,  tyrants  and  contracts 
aie  made  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  State  and  local  education 
attencies  for  inservice  and  preservlce 
training  proi^rams  to  improve  the  quality 
of  educational  personnel  at  the  preschool 
through  pastsecondaiy  vocational  levels 

We  feel  that  special  attention  should 
be  mven  to  the  collection  and  dl.s.seml- 
nation  of  information  regarding  short- 


ages and  surpluses  within  the  education 
profession,  and  living  adequate  publicity 
to  such  opportunities,  and  therefore 
allowed  $500,000  for  this  purpose. 


TEACHER    CORPS $9,363,000 

The  amount  approved  by  committee 
repre.sents  an  increase  of  $10,200,000 
over  the  1969  appropriation.  The  numljer 
of  con^s  members  supported  will  total 
4.389,  of  which  2.389  will  be  assigned  to 
in-service  programs  in  local  school  dl.s- 
trlcts  during  the  current  school  year. 
Within  this  total,  the  committee  allow- 
ance provides  for  2.000  new  Corps  mem- 
bers whose  preservlce  training  will  com- 
mence in  the  summer  of  1970,  an  increa.se 
of  500  new  Corps  members  over  the  level 
approved  last  year. 

HIGHER    IJ)l'LATION^$16I,74  1,000 

For  construction  of  public  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes,  we 
recommend  $125,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$82,000,000  over  the  House  allowance 
and  budget  estimate.  For  other  under- 
graduate faculties,  575,000.000  is  allowed, 
an  increase  of  the  same  amount  over  the 
budget  estimate  and  $42,000,000  over  the 
House  allowance 

Now  we  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
from  educators,  even  In  cases  when  t.hey 
were  down  here  to  testify  on  some  other 
specific  project.  They  went  out  of  their 
way  to  mention  the  need,  the  pronur.er.t 
place  for,  and  the  most  important  lunc- 
tion  of  the  community  colleges  which 
they  are  playing  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  my  State,  we  started  them  early, 
and  they  are  in  nearly  every  State  of 
the  U.-uon  now.  Tliey  serve  the  purpose 
of  relieving  some  of  the  pressure  on  other 
colleges  which  cannot  handle  the  en- 
rollments, and  gives  educators  an  op- 
portumty  to  put  more  stress  and  thrust 
upon  vocational  education.  Tliey  are 
crowded.  They  are  busy.  They  are  doing 
a  fine  job. 

In  my  State,  there  are  23  public  com- 
munity colleges  averaging  perhaps  4  000 
students  per  college.  Tliey  used  to  be 
called  Junior  colleges.  They  call  t;:ein 
commmuty  colleges  now. 

For  student  assistance  programs,  we 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  S667,- 
500,000.  This  is  an  Increase  of  $16,000,000 
above  the  House  allowance  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  which  will  al- 
low a  modest  expansion  of  initial  yeai' 
L' rants. 

We  also  included  the  popular  NDEA 
program  of  matching  grants  to  purchase 
undergraduate  instructional  equii^ment 
and  other  resources,  which  had  been 
eliminated  by  the  budget  requests.  We 
restored  the  program  by  adding  $14,500,- 
000.  A  combination  of  two  NDEA  pro- 
grams now  shows  these  as  a  line  item. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  dislike  interrupting 
the  Senator,  but  I  wish  to  express  to  him 
my  appieclatlon,  and  the  appreciation  of 
many  other  Members,  of  the  fact  that 
tliis  Is  national  defense  education  funds 
for  educational  equipment  which  was  in- 
serted at  about  the  same  rate  as  last 
year  plus,  of  course,  the  $4>i  million.  I 
would  like  to  make  this  point.  The  Ele- 
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mentary  and  Secondary  School  Act  is 
a  pure  Federal  program,  where  we  fur- 
nish every  dollar.  Under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  the  States  or  lo- 
cal communities  have  to  match  every 
penny,  dollar  for  dollar.  Now  the  school 
superintendents  and  the  State  boards  of 
education  and  the  principals  and  the  ad- 
ministrators in  the  States  say  they  need 
this  national  defense  program  and  they 
eagerly  provide  the  matching  fimds.  If 
they  were  not  confident  they  needed  it, 
they  would  not  be  digging  down  in  their 
own  pockets. 

It  has  therefore  been  Impossible  for 
me  to  follow  the  reasoning  whereby  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  imder  the  last  ad- 
ministration and  this  administration, 
cuts  out  the  program  that  requires  the 
matching  funds,  when  the  States  want 
it  and  are  ready  to  meet  it,  and  insist  on 
swelling  programs  where  the  Federal 
Government  pays  it  all. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  for  his 
fairmindedness  In  inserting  this. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  said  on  many  occa- 
sions, when  the  local  people  match  these 
funds,  they  see  that  the  program  is  ear- 
ned out  successfully.  This  is  a  step  to- 
ward better  use  of  those  dollars. 

Mr.  COTTON.  They  see  that  every 
dollar  is  spent  wisely  and  frugally  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  says,  it  is  their 
money. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of 
libraries  and  community  services. 

LIBRARIES     AND     COMMTTNITY 
SERVICES $20,23  1 ,000 

For  college  library  programs  we  ap- 
proved $25,000,000,  an  increase  of  $12,- 
500.000  over  the  House  allowance  and 
the  budget  estimate.  The  allowance  will 
restore  this  important  activity  to  its  1969 
fundinpt  level.  We  are  also  restoring  the 
libraries  training  program  to  its  1969 
level  of  S8.250.000.  This  is  an  Increase  of 
$4,250,000  over  both  the  House  allow- 
ance and  the  budget  estimate.  Another 
library  activity  which  we  believe  de- 
serves additional  support  is  the  acquisi- 
tion and  cataloging  program  of  the  Ll- 
brai-y  of  Congress.  Centralized  support 
of  these  services  avoids  wasteful  dupli- 
cation by  college  and  research  libraries 
throughout  the  country,  conserves  scarce 
library  manpower,  and  saves  millions  of 
dollars.  Therefore  the  committee  has  In- 
cluded an  increase  of  $1,856,000  above 
the  House  allowance  of  $5,500,000. 

For  grants  under  the  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  program  we  rec- 
ommend $5,625,000,  an  increase  of  $1,- 
625.000  over  the  House  allowance  and  the 
budget  estimate,  and  the  1969  level. 

EaVCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 85,000,000 

The  amount  allowed  for  preschool  and 
.school  programs  for  the  handicapped  Is 
S34. 190.000,  an  increase  of  $5  miUion 
above  the  House  allowance,  the  budget 
psiimate,  and  the  1969  level.  This  addi- 
tional amount  will  help  meet  the  increas- 
ing costs  of  special  education  as  well  as 
provide  .some  funds  for  additional  serv- 
ices. 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING $12,500,000 

The  committee  recommends  funding 
at  the  level  requested  for  all  Items  except 


major  demonstrations  and  experimental 
schools.  Under  major  demonstrations, 
we  allowed  $4,000,000  for  the  Anacostia 
Commimity  School  project,  an  increase 
of  $3,000,000  over  the  House  allowance 
and  a  decrease  of  $1,000,000  from  the 
budget  estimate.  In  allowing  the  increase, 
the  committee  feels  that  the  Anacostia 
project  has  proven  highly  successful  and 
should  be  continued. 

We  had  splendid  testimony  from  the 
people  directly  involved.  It  is  really  a 
community  enterprise,  of  community 
people. 

For  "Experimental  schools,"  a  new 
program  recormnended  by  the  adminis- 
tration, we  recommend  $9,500,000,  which 
is  $15,500,000  below  the  budget  request. 
The  House  did  not  Include  any  funds  for 
this  Ewoject,  even  though  it  indicated 
that  it  had  no  objection  to  planning 
for  these  schools  within  the  overall  re- 
search budget.  Although  we  have  allowed 
operational  funds,  we  urge  the  Depart- 
ment to  go  slow  on  this  program  and 
limit  support  to  a  small  number  of  care- 
fully selected  experiments. 

IMTKaNATIONAL   EDUCATION — $2    MUXJOM 

We  have  approved  the  budget  request 
of  $2  million  for  Implementation  of  the 
International  Education  Act  of  1966. 
This  has  never  been  funded — and  we  feel 
this  program  will  help  our  colleges  and 
universities  to  strerigthen  studies  in 
world  affairs. 

This  is  not  a  foreign  aid  program. 

SOCUI.  AND  Rehabiutation  Sebvicx 

MBNT.iL    RETARDATION $2    MILLION 

We  recommend  that  $2,000,000  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction  of  uni- 
versity-affiliated mental  retardation  fa- 
cilities. 

Most  of  these  facilities  are  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  imlverslty  medical  school, 
and  they  work  with  the  medical  school  In 
the  problems  of  mental  retardation.  We 
recommended  $2  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  imiversity-affiliated  mental 
retardation  facilities.  Nothing  was  re- 
quested or  included  in  the  House  allow- 
ance for  this  purpose.  An  application  to 
construct  a  university-affiliated  facility 
in  Cincirmati,  Ohio,  has  been  approved 
but  imf  imded  by  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service. 

There  are  either  11  or  12  throughout 
the  coimtry.  They  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  studies  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, because  they  work  with  the  medical 
schools,  train  teachers,  and  are  truly  a 
campuswide  activity,  involving  a  num- 
ber of  disciplines. 

DEVELOPMENT    OP    PROGRAMS    FOR    THE    AGING 

$35,650,000 

We  recommend  $35,650,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $7,290,000  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate, and  include  $9,250,000  for  support 
of  the  foster-grandparent  program, 
which  in  1969  was  funded  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Here  is  another  item,  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act,  which  the  President  himself 
did  not  sign  into  law  imtil  late  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Let  me  repeat  that  for  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  Here  is  a  major  item 
which  the  President  himself  did  not  sign 
Into  law  imtU  late  September.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  did  not  send  a  rec- 
ommendation for  a  long  time,  but  on 


that  program  we  recommended  $35,650,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $7,290  million  over  the 
budget  estimate,  and  included  $9,250  mil- 
lion for  support  of  the  foster -grandpar- 
ent program,  which  had  been  funded  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  administration  waited  until  Oc- 
tober to  shift  this  aroimd. 

So  again  it  was  not  as  simple  as  the 
ordinary  appropriation  that  we  have 
handled  in  previous  years. 

The  House  did  not  act  on  this  item 
inasmuch  as  the  basic  authority  for  the 
conduct  of  the  aging  program  had  not 
been  extended.  The  amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  were  signed  into 
law  on  September  17,  1969.  Then  we 
had  to  wait  for  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion. 

We  recommend  $20,000,000  for  title 
in  programs,  an  increase  of  $7,000,000 
over  the  budget  estimate.  This  will  pro- 
vide for  a  more  adequate  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  legislation  than  would 
be  possible  with  the  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  has  added  $290,000  to 
the  budget  request  for  training  to  re- 
store this  program  to  the  1969  level  of 
$2,900,000. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL Si  0.000  ,000 

We  feel  that  increased  support  must 
be  given  to  the  objectives  of  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  and  the  Federal  effort 
to  assist  State  and  local  commimities 
to  develop  effective  approaches  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency must  be  expanded.  America's 
best  hope  for  reducing  crime  is  to  re- 
duce juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 
among  youth.  There  has  been  little  sus- 
tained support  of  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  control  programs,  and  local 
community  resources  for  working  with 
problem  youth  are  imiversally  scarce. 
The  major  thrust  of  this  act  empha- 
sizes treating  the  offender  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  not  an  iso- 
lated institutional  complex  far  from  nor- 
mal family  life,  and  we  heartily  endorse 
the  cooperative  nature  of  this  program. 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


-$2,893,000 


Subsequent  to  the  House  action,  a 
budget  amendment  for  125  positions  and 
$2,893,000  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President  to  mount  a  major  effort 
to  improve  and  redirect  the  manage- 
ment of  the  medicaid  program  at  both 
the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

Here  again  is  a  budget  amendment 
that  showed  up  only  recently.  After  the 
House  had  acted,  the  budget  wanted  125 
more  positions,  quite  late.  So  we  had  to 
consider  it  late. 

The  committee  is  fully  in  agreement 
with  this  effort.  Medical  care  of  the 
highest  quality  should  be  available  to  the 
poor,  and  it  should  be  administered 
through  the  use  of  the  most  sophisticated 
business  and  management  systems  to 
insure  efficiency  and  eradicate  the  cir- 
cumstances which  breed  fraud.  It  is 
hoped  that  with  these  added  resources 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  will 
be  able  to  make  a  strong  beginning  to- 
ward attaining  these  objectives. 

SOCIAL     SECURITY      ADMINISTRATION      CONSUMEK 
CREDIT    TRAINING $300,000 

The  committee  does  not  agree  with  the 
House  finding  that  many  other  programs 
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are  duplicating  this  program  On  the 
contrary,  the  committees  findings  are 
clear  that  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions'  Protect  Moneywlse  Is  the  only 
program  of  its  kind.  This  program  was 
designed  to  teach  money  management  to 
jjeople  In  low-income  areas  and  to  estab- 
lish credit  unions  owned  and  operated  by 
the  people  themselves,  to  serve  as  a  lend- 
ing source  at  reasonable  rates. 

OAl-LACCfT    COLUrCt — $3  14,000 

The  mcrease  relates  dlrecUy  to  the 
security  problems  on  the  Gallaudet 
campus.  A  tripling  of  the  security  force, 
which  our  addition  to  salaries  and  ex- 
penses will  allow,  must  be  coupled  with 
improved  lighting  of  the  grounds  within 
the  confines  of  the  campus  and  additional 
fencing  along  the  edges  of  the  campu-s. 
At  least  $164,000  would  be  required  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1970  to  improve  the  light- 
ing system  on  the  grounds  While  there  is 
exisUng  fencing  around  part  of  the 
campus,  repairs  need  to  be  made  and  a 
major  addition  of  fencing  along  Florida 
Avenue  would  require  at  least  $46,000. 
and  possiblv  as  much  as  $75,000  The 
remaining  $75,000  was  allowed  for  the 
salaries  of  14  additional  guards,  which 
would  bnne  their  total  security  force 
to  21. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  my 
review  of  the  suctions  of  our  committee 
Increasing  Items  over  the  House  allow- 
ances. Again.  I  remind  the  Senate  this 
bill  totals  $20,819,619,700  The  actual  net 
increase  over  the  House  Is  $504,509,000. 
and  our  Increase  over  the  President's 
estimates  Ls  $985,566,000 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAQNUSON  I  >-ield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rtse  simply 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  as  well  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee. It  seems  to  me  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  complicated  of  all  the  bills  to 
come  before  the  Congress  annually. 

I  think  It  was  increasingb"  complicated, 
and  made  more  complex  and  difBcult  th;s 
year,  for  the  reasons  which  are  detailed 
rather  fully  on  page  2  of  the  committee 
report,  showing  the  five  items  that  were 
not  considered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives due  to  lack  of  authorization, 
and  I  feel  that  probably  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  commented  at 
length  on  those  items  already ,  I  did  not 
hear  all  of  his  statement. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  total  of  seven 
additional  items  of  budget  amendments 
which  were  proposed  subsequent  to  House 
SMjtion.  making  a  total  addition  of  some 
$3,338,531,000  in  this  bUl  that  were  not 
in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  MAONUSON  Nor  was  the  recom- 
mendation from  down  below  sent  up  for 
them. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  right.  It  came  up 
very  late,  and  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Washington  commenting  on  that. 

I  think,  in  fairness  to  the  record  and  in 
fairness  to  the  amount  of  work  that  has 
gone  into  this  bill,  that  pomt  should  be 
made  abundantly  clear  We  always  leave, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  great  New 
Year's  resolutions.  I  hope  that  we  will 


leave  this  year  resolving  to  move  forward 
earlier  next  year,  with  the  hope  that  the 
legislative  committees  might  finish  their 
work  at  some  earlier  time,  so  that  our 
action  on  the  appropriation  bill  can  be  a 
little  more  timely. 

Mr  MAONUSON  Yes.  and  with  the 
hope  in  mind  also— the  Senator  from 
Nevada  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  these 
hearings,  listening  to  all  kinds  of  wit- 
nesses—that there  will  be  some  reor- 
ganization in  clearing  up  some  of  the 
duplication  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  have  been  looking  at. 
and  that  when  the  budget  does  come  up 
here,  it  will  be  the  final  budget,  and  we 
can  start  workms  on  it  It  would  be  very 
simple  if.  when  the  President  in  Janu- 
ary sends  up  his  budget,  that  would  be, 
and  remain,  the  budget  Then  we  can 
start  work  on  it.  even  before  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  hear  the  witnesses,  because,  aa 
I  say,  there  will  be  at  least  500.  Some  of 
them  this  year  could  not  testify,  because 
we  could  not  uet  them  all  in.  One  day 
we  had  them  .stacked  up  in  the  hall 
downstairs  I  thought  maybe  there  was 
something  else  froing  on.  but  there  was 
not:  It  was  just  our  witnesses. 

We  could  not  do  what  we  normally  do. 
and  say.  "You  have  10  mmutes.  put  it 
in  the  record."  because,  if  Senators  will 
look  at  the  list,  the  witnesses,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  knows,  who  testified 
for  this  bill,  were  the  top  people  In  their 
fields  from  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
they  had  .somethnig  of  vital  interest  to 
-say. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  more  fully. 

Mr  MAONUSON.  They  ranged  from 
Nobel  Prize  winners  to  university  presi- 
dents, from  students  to  volunteer  work- 
ers m  the  field.  Everyone  was  mvolved. 
This  Is  a  bill  that  touches  every  Amen- 
can  in  some  way. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  I  understand  It,  there 
were  some  450  witnesses  on  the  list. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  was  humanly  Impossible 
to  slve  them  all  adequate  time. 

Mr  MAONUSON.  And  of  that  num- 
ber, the  Department  had  153  witnesses. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  they  could  cut 
theirs  down  somewhat. 

Mr  MAONUSON.  There  were  153  wit- 
nesses from  the  Etepartment  alone. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  think  they  could  stand  a 
very  substantial  reduction,  not  only  in 
the  number  of  their  personnel,  but  in  the 
number  of  witnesses  to  justify  their 
existence 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  think  we  all  realize 
that 

Mr.  BEBLE.  But  I  compliment  the 
chairman,  and  put  particular  emphasis 
on  some  of  the  experts  we  heard  In  con- 
nection with  the  field  of  cancer  and  some 
of  the  exciting  breakthroughs  that  are 
apparently  Just  around  the  corner,  and 
in  the  field  of  heart  disease  which,  as 
I  understfind  It.  Is  the  greatest  of  all  the 
cripplers. 

A  million  people,  I  believe  the  figures 
show,  die  each  year  of  heart  disease — 
more  than  half  the  deaths  in  this  Nation 
stem  from  heart  and  circulatory  dis- 
ease— and  some  400.000.  or  some  such 
figure,  of  cancer,  which  is  the  second 


major  cause  of  death  in  the  United 
States.  The  medical  researchers  continue 
to  contend  that  they  are  getting  very 
close  to  a  cure  for  cancer.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  are  not;  but  they 
maintain  they  cannot  make  orderly 
headway  down  the  path  of  success  unless 
they  have  adequate  funding.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  has  commented  on  that 
earlier. 

I  was  very  happy  to  support  the  chair- 
man and  the  subcommittee  in  makin? 
these  fundings  more  realistic,  not  only 
for  heart  and  cancer  but  for  all  the  im- 
portant health  research  efforts.  There  i.<; 
a  great  deal  of  money  involved,  no  doubt 
about  it.  but  I  know  of  no  problem  that 
crosses  our  entire  Nation  with  greater 
Impact  than  the  problems  of  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  other  major  afflictions. 
I  am  not  downgrading  the  other  crip- 
plers and  the  other  diseases,  because  they 
are  entitled  to  greater  emphasis  and  Im- 
portance as  well;  but  the  point  is  that 
over  the  years,  we  have  made  great  head- 
way. If  ever>'one  in  the  Senate,  for  ex- 
ample, could  have  been  there  to  hear 
witnesses  such  as  Dr.  DeBakey  and  Dr. 
Barbour,  or  the  other  experts  in  all  this 
great  range  of  medical  expertise,  they 
would  have  come  away  with  the  feeling 
that  the  tax  dollar  in  this  area  is  well 
spent.  I  think  that  message  came 
through  to  us  time  and  time  again 

I  have  no  hesitancy  at  all  in  support- 
ing the  higher  level  of  funding — and  it 
is  a  liigher  level;  it  is  a  level  that  rets 
back  to  about  the  amount  of  the  1969 
funding,  plus  about  10  percent;  is  that 
not  correct,  in  general? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  brought  that  up.  Both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee,  on  the 
Institute  Items — — 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  at  This 
time. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes.  We  raised  those 
Items,  on  an  average,  from  10  to  12  per- 
cent over  last  year.  We  thought  perhaps 
we  should  have  done  even  more,  because 
they  do  have  some  costs  going  up  in  the 
meantune;  but  at  least  they  can  main- 
tain the  level  at  which  they  are  operat- 
ing now.  and  maybe  take  some  of  the 
funds  and  reallocate  them,  and  zero  in 
on  the  virus-caused  cancers  about  which 
we  heard  testimony. 

That  is  very  exciting.  And  then  what 
was  the  drug  with  the  very  appropriate 
name,  that  is  working  on  Piarklnsons 
disease?  L-dopa. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  And  we  have  had  i  eople 
in  our  own  midst  who  have  received  the 
benefit  of  the  expertise  and  trainiii-  in 
that  area.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Sen- 
ator's predecessor  in  the  ver>'  s]x>t  he 
occupies  so  nobly  today  had  a  problem  m 
his  own  family  in  that  area.  I  think  his 
wife  had  some  serious  diflQculty.  and  I 
am  told  that,  through  the  discover>-  lI 
this  so-called  wonder  drug,  vast  im- 
provement has  been  shown.  Also,  we 
have  a  colleague  now  who  has  some  prob- 
lems in  that  area. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes. 

Mr  BIBLE.  All  of  these  things  are 
forward  looking.  They  are  justified  One 
thing  that  came  to  my  attention  t:me 
and   tune  again,   throughout  ttie  tesii- 
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mony  of  the  many  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  us.  This  was  the  fact  that 
if  you  cut  them  off  at  the  purse  strings. 
then  you  lose  a  crew  of  experts  that  are 
almost  irreplaceable;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  is  true. 

Mr  BIBLE.  We  heard,  for  example, 
from  one  professor  I  have  particularly 
m  mind  at  UCLA,  in  Westwood,  Calif., 
where  they  have  built  up  some  fine  med- 
ical talent  into  a  team  to  work  on  many 
of  the  cancer  problems.  If  they  are  cut 
short  and  their  work  cannot  be  funded, 
he  said,  the  man  who  has  to  get  a  pay- 
check to  pay  his  grocery  bills  is  going 
to  leave  that  facility  and  go  into  private 
practice,  which  I  think  would  be  a  loss, 
with  the  background  and  knowledge  that 
he  has. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  recommen- 
dations for  the  various  Institutes  of 
Health  in  the  NIH  which  came  to  us 
totaled  $1,628  million.  After  we  added 
roughly  10  percent  to  those  items,  the 
whole  NTH  program  would  exceed  that 
for  fiscal  1969  by  less  than  $220  milUon; 
and  when  you  realize  that  the  dollar 
buvs  less  research  today  than  It  did  in 
fiscal  1969,  that  amount  is  comparatively 
small;  and  it  exceeded  the  budget,  after 
we  granted  these  raises,  by  less  than 
S177  million. 

When  you  get  up  to  $21  billion— which 
w  as  the  total  amoirnt  of  this  biU— I  think 
we  did  the  very  least  that  could  be  done 
HI  these  fields  of  research.  I  compliment 
the  chairman,  and  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  completely  in  accord  on  this 
matter,  that  for  those  increases  we  need 
make  no  apologies  to  anyone,  and  if  we 
were  to  make  any,  it  wx>uld  be  for  the 
Tact  that  we  did  not  raise  them  enough. 
Those  were  the  minimums,  and  I  think 
the  committee  wsis  very  wise  in  making 
the  revision  it  made. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thorough- 
ly agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

There  Is  one  other  rather  closely  allied 
Tw.d  in  which  he  is  interested.  It  Is  not 
in  the  National  Institute  field,  but  In  the 
public  health  field.  That  is  the  regional 
medical  program.  I  think  they  are  of 
vast  importance,  particularly  to  those 
w  ho  come  from  rather  sparsely  populated 
States. 

We  heard  some  very  compelling  testi- 
mony from  several  medical  men,  one 
from  Seattle,  Wash.,  one  from  Sitka, 
Alaska,  and  another  from  the  New  Eng- 
Innri  area. 

I  know  the  program  is  of  great  Im- 
portance in  my  area  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  remoteness  of  hospital  fa- 
cilities. 

The  regional  medical  programs  dis- 
seminate the  actual  medical  know-how. 
medical  science,  and  medical  ability  to 
the  sparse  areas  of  the  country  that  are 
in  short  supply  of  doctors.  These  are  vital 
services  that  go  directly  to  the  people.  I 
lesiard  this  as  being  tremendously  Im- 
portant. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  committee 
funded  this  at  a  level  of  $100  million. 


which  together  with  a  $20  million  carry- 
over, was  an  increase  over  the  budget 
figure.  The  authorized  amount  for  grants 
was  $120  million.  There  was  some  carry- 
over which  would  allow  them  to  continue 
next  year  at  near  the  $120  mUlion  level. 
These  regional  programs  are  finally 
beginning  to  bear  fruit,  and  I  hope  the 
other  body  will  agree  with  the  need  for 
the  fullest  funding  possible. 

This  is  one  program  which  gets  to  the 
people  who  need  it  the  most. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  very  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  congratulate  him  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  the 
great  leadership  they  have  shown  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  look  at  this  field,  we  realize  the 
tremendous  problem  involved.  We  have 
to  meet  this  situation,  and  we  are  do- 
ing it. 

We  heard  testimony  on  man's  environ- 
ment with  relation  to  cancer.  It  is 
startling.  The  estimates  are  that  there 
are  In  the  order  of  20,000  chemical  com- 
pounds in  relatively  common  contact 
with  man.  So,  there  is  very  little  knowl- 
edge about  how  many  of  these  would 
cause  cancer  or  other  diseases  and  in 
what  concentrations  and  over  what  pe- 
riod of  time. 

At  the  present  rate  of  testing  these 
compounds,  which  are  all  around  us,  it 
would  take  several  centuries  to  assess 
their  relative  safety.  This  gives  some  idea 
of  the  problem  we  face  today  with  ref- 
erence to  environment,  which  the  present 
Presiding  OflBcer  knows  so  well. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  man's 
environment  today,  It  may  be  some  simple 
thing  in  our  environment  that  causes 
cancer  that  we  do  not  know  about.  It 
might  be  a  vims  that  can  be  isolated. 
This  is  what  we  are  hoping. 

In  the  heart  program,  I  was  quite 
pleased  with  the  optimism  expressed  by 
some  of  the  well-known  heart  specialists, 
regardless  of  their  field,  and  concerning 
the  progress  they  believe  they  are  mak- 
ing with  the  mechanical  heart  and  the 
pacer. 

A  lot  of  people  are  walking  around  to- 
day with  that  mechanical  pacer.  I  have 
four  or  five  friends  who  have  these  me- 
chanical pacers.  And  one  would  not  know 
the  difference. 

These  are  the  sort  of  things  that  we 
are  struggling  to  work  out, 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii,  who  has  a 
conference  at  2  o'clock. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  was  very  dil- 
igent in  attending  the  many  weeks  of 
hearings.  No  one  appreciates  his  help 
more  than  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  I. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding.  I  have  an  appro- 
priation bill  markup  at  2  o'clock.  That  is 
why  I  asked  the  Senator  to  yield  at  this 
time. 

The  Labor-Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill  which  is 
pending  before  us  is  the  second  largest 
appropriation  bill  Congress  considers. 

Programs  in  this  complicated  and  far- 
reaching  measure  affect,  directly  or  in- 
directly, nearly  every  one  of  America's 
204  million  people. 


For  these  programs,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  has  recommended  a  total 
of  $20.8  billion. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW,  on  which  I  also  serve,  after 
reviewing  the  testimony  that  spanned 
some  8  weeks,  concluded  there  are  areas 
in  education,  health,  and  welfare  where 
greater  emphasis  is  needed  than  the 
House  of  Representatives  provided  in 
its  version  of  the  bill. 

Our  subcommittee  recommended  sub- 
stantial increases  for  health,  education, 
and  welfare.  The  full  Appropriations 
Committee  agreed. 

The  record  should  show  verj'  clearly 
that  we  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  this  bill  offer  concrete  proof  of  the 
very  high  priority  we  place  on  better 
education  and  better  health  for  all 
Americans  and  on  better  programs  to 
alleviate  poverty  and  assist  handicapped 
persons. 

HIGH      PRIORrrY      ON      DOMESTIC      PROGRAMS 


Earlier  this  year  when  some  of  us  in 
this  body  were  supporting  certain  con- 
troversial defense  systems,  which  we  be- 
lieve are  high  priority  in  our  Nation's 
survival,  we  were  criticized.  It  was  im- 
plied that  we  did  not  accord  high  priority 
to  poverty  programs,  education  pro- 
grams, health  programs,  social  security 
programs,  aid  for  our  cities,  and  all  our 
other  high-priority  domestic  needs. 

At  that  time  I  said : 

I  believe  that  this  Nation,  this  Admlnlstoa- 
tlon,  and  this  Congress  wlU  find  the  ways  to 
provide  the  wherewithal  to  finance  the  lim- 
ited Safeguard  ABM  propoeal  before  us  and 
to  finance  education,  poverty,  health,  social 
security,  transportation,  and  many,  many 
other  programs. 

By  the  strong  support  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  including  myself,  have 
given  to  high-priority  domestic  pro- 
grams in  the  Labor-HEW  bill  before  us, 
I,  and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, demonstrate  our  determination  to 
provide  the  wherewithal  to  move  Amer- 
ica forward  on  these  vital  programs. 

ENORMOtrS    SCOPE    Or    LABOE-HEW    BILL 

To  comprehend  the  enormous  scope  of 
this  bill,  we  have  only  to  look  at  some 
of  the  viide-ranglng  activities  included 
under  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  National  Relations  Board, 
the  National  Mediation  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, and  other  special  institutions 
and  related  agencies. 

In  this  bill  are  funds  for  manpower 
development  and  training  activities, 
labor-management  relations,  adminis- 
tration of  the  minimum  wage  law,  em- 
ployees compensation.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Federal  contract  compliance 
and  civil  rights  program,  activities  to 
prevent  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment and  mediation  services  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  this  bill  are  funds  for  the  essential 
activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration which  are  designed  to  protect 
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the  American  people  by  insuring  pure 
food  and  safe  druKs  and  medicines 

In  this  bill  are  funds  for  air  pollution 
control,  environmental  control,  and  ra- 
dlolo«rlcal  health. 

HEAITH    ACTIVtTtIS 

Under  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Admmistratlon.  for  which  funds 
are  carried  in  this  blB.  are  such  activities 
as  mental  health,  health  services  research 
and  developnnent,  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  services,  chronic  dLseases 
control,  regional  medical  procrams,  com- 
municable disease  prevention  and  con- 
trol, hospital  construction,  and  national 
health  statistics. 

This  bill  contains  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  which  pro- 
vide research  on  such  vital  health  mat- 
ters as  cancer,  heart,  dental  disease, 
arthritis  and  metabolical  diseases  and 
stroke,  allereries  and  infectious  diseases, 
general  medical  .science,  child  health  and 
himian  development,  eye  diseases,  envi- 
ronmental health,  and  general  research 
and  services  in  the  field  of  health. 

This  bill  also  contains  funds  to  help 
finance  th».  training  of  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  public  health  professionals,  and 
allied  health  professionids. 

In  addition,  this  bill  contains  .substan- 
tial funds  for  the  construction  of  healtfi 
educatii>ffll,  research,  and  medical  li- 
brar>-  ffkcrfities. 

EDl'CATIO.V   AcxrvmEs 

In  the  field  of  education,  this  bill  fi- 
nances the  Federal  programs  for  elemen- 
tary and  -secondarv-  education,  federally 
impacted  areas,  education  professions 
development.  Teacher  Corps,  hlsjher  edu- 
cation, including  program  assistance  and 
construction  for  community  colleges, 
land-grant  colleges,  4-year  colleges,  grad- 
uate schools,  and  technical  schools 

This  bill  also  covers  substantial  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  students  and  to 
teachers,  including  for  studenUs  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  direct  loans, 
insured  loans,  work-study  programs,  and 
such  special  programs  as  Talent  Search 
and  Upward  Bound. 

College  teacher  fellow.ships  and  train- 
ing programs  are  also  funded  in  this  bill. 

Vocational  education,  which  ;s  cur- 
rently undergoing  modernization  and  up- 
grading, is  given  strong  .support  m  this 
bill. 

Funds  in  this  bill  are  earned  to  pro- 
vide financial  aid  for  construction  of 
public  libraries,  for  libraiT  services,  for 
college  librarv-  resources,  for  librarian 
training,  .adult  ba.s:c  education  and  edu- 
cational broadcasting  facilities. 

Education  for  handicapped  persons 
comprises  vanous  activities  such  as  pre- 
school and  .--chool  program^,  early  child- 
hood programs,  special  education  and  re- 
cruitment for  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped, for  regional  resource  centers, 
and  for  research  and  demonstrations  iri 
the  field  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

This  bill  also  provides  funds  for  edu- 
cation in  foreign  languages  and  world 
affairs  including  Fulbright-Hayes  train- 
ing granLs,  funds  for  centers,  fellowships. 
and  research  in  this  area,  and  funds  for 
the  International  Education  Act. 

SOCLAL     \N0    RlH^BILITArlON    SERVICES 

Under  the  social  and  rehabUitatlon 
service   of   the   Department   of    Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare,  for  which  funds 
are  carried  in  this  bill,  there  are  such 
programs  ixs  granU  to  States  for  public 
assistance,  including  welfare,  medicaid, 
and  social  services. 

Also  included  are  the  work  incentive 
programs  designed  to  enable  persons  on 
welfare  to  ((ualily  tor  jobs  and  become 
self-sufficient  Under  this  program  are 
funds  for  child  care,  so  that  while  par- 
ents  are  taking  work-incentive  training 
their  children  will  receive  supervision 
and  care 

Important  rehabilitation  services  are 
funded  in  this  hill  as  well  as  rehabilita- 
tion facilities,  so  that  persons  who  are 
handicapped  can  be  trained  and  assisted 
to  obtain  employment 

Another  very  important  activity  cov- 
ered by  this  bill  is  in  the  Held  of  mental 
retardation  where  funds  are  provided 
for  research,  hospitalization  improve- 
ment, rehabilitation  pro.)ects.  and  com- 
munity construction  of  facilities. 

Maternal  and  child  health  services  and 
activities  are  also  covered  by  this  bill, 
which  contains  more  than  a  cjuarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  for  maternity  and  infant 
care,  crippled  children's  .services  and 
health  of  school  and  preschool  children. 

Child  welfare  services  are  also  included 
under  this  bill. 

AID    FOR    THE    AGINO 

Programs  for  our  senior  citizens,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Administration 
on  ARini:.  are  covered  in  this  bill  by 
grants  to  States  for  community  planninti 
and  ser\'ices,  the  foster-i'randparcnus 
program,  and  research  and  training 
activities 

Still  another  important  activity  covered 
by  this  bill  concerns  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  and  control. 

ANrtPOVERfY     fVNDS 

The  antipoverty  !>rogram  is  also 
funded  in  thLs  bill.  Now  that  legislation 
extending  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatues.  I  am  hopeful 
this  legislation  will  clear  the  conference 
committee  and  the  Congre.ss  Ijefore  we 
adjourn,  so  that  the  funds  provided  for 
OEO  in  this  bill  will  be  fullv  authorized 
for  expenditure 

I  ha-.e  not  included  all  of  the  activities 
for  which  we  provided  funds  in  this 
pending  appropriations  bill.  But  merely 
to  list  thase  that  I  have  shows  the  enor- 
mous and  widespread  reach  of  this  bill 
in  terms  of  many  of  the  basic  problems 
and  needs  of  the  American  people. 

This  Is  a  bill  which  shows  the  heart 
and  the  compassion  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

Now  to  be  specific  on  some  of  the  Items 
which  are  of  special  note  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  Interested  citizens  of 
Hawaii,  as  well  as  from  other  States,  on 
the  important  programs  in  this  bill. 

EDUCATION    HICHLIOHTS 

For  education,  we  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  provided  a  total  of 
S4.587.489.700.  This  was  $1,375,415,000 
more  than  the  House  of  Representatives 
provided  and  $1,174,670,000  more  than 
the  budget  request. 

For  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  committee  added  $15  million  for 
dropout  prevention,  which  we  on  the 
committee  consider  a  very  serious  prob- 


lem, and  $15  million  for  bilingual  educa 
tion. 

We  also  allowed  $78,740,000,  as  Uie 
House  did.  for  educational  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling.  But  we  put  this 
hgure  under  a  separate  appropriation 
■Instructional  equipment."  Although 
technically  the  Senate  committee  total 
for  elementar>-  and  secondary  education 
appears  to  be  $48,740,000  less  than  the 
House  amount,  our  total  is  actually  $3o 
million  more  tlian  the  House,  on  a  com- 
parable basis. 

We  also  urged  the  administration  to 
tighten  up  the  title  I  ESEA  program  so 
that  educationally  deprived  youngsters 
from  low-income  families  would  receive 
the  assistance  Congress  intended. 

Our  committee  provided  $50  milhon 
the  .same  as  in  1969.  for  title  II  ESEA 
school  library  resources  and  $17.000  000 
for  guidance,  counseling,  and  testmg 
The  budget  did  not  request  funds  lor 
these  two  programs. 

Our  committee  also  agreed  to  SI  117 
billion  for  advance  funding  of  title  I 
ESE.^.  The  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  provide  any  funds  for  the  year  ahead 
Failure  of  Congress  to  complete  action 
on  education  appropriations  early  in  the 
year  puts  a  great  strain  on  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country.  By  .id- 
vance  funding,  these  districts  will  be  able 
to  make  better  plans  for  tlie  coming  aca- 
demic year. 

For  impacted  areas  like  Hawaii,  where 
Federal  installations  bring  a  sharp  rise 
in  school  enrollments,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee provided  over  $600  million.  This 
would  cover  allotments  to  States  for  100 
liercent  ot  category  A  children  of  Federal 
parents  and  90  percent  of  all  other  cate- 
i^ories  of  federally  counted  children. 

For  hii^her  education,  our  committee 
provided  a  total  of  $1,006,874  000— nearly 
S  150.000.000  more  than  the  House 
amount. 

Compared  with  the  House  bill,  this  in- 
cluded an  increase  of  S82  million  for  con- 
struction of  community  colleges:  S42  mil- 
lion more  for  building  4-year  colleges: 
and  S16  million  more  for  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants.  ^ 

In  all.  our  committee  approved  S125 
million  to  build  2-year  colleges  and  S75 
million  for  4-year  colleges. 

We  were  convinced  these  extra  con- 
struction funds  are  needed  .so  that  col- 
leges will  be  able  to  accommodate  mush- 
rooming enrollments. 

We  provided  educational  opportunity 
grants  for  120.400  first-year  students. 
whereas  the  House  cut  these  grants  be- 
low the  budget.  Only  92.200  students 
could  get  educational  opportunitv  firants 
under  the  House  bill. 

We  agreed  with  the  House  to  provide 
S229  million  for  direct  loans  to  students. 
up  $67,1  million  over  the  budget. 

For  education  professions  develop- 
ment, we  added  $25  million  to  the  Hou.-e 
and  budget  figures.  The  increase  breaks 
down  to  S18  milhon  for  teacher  training 
and  retraming,  $6.5  million  for  grants  to 
States  and  half  a  million  for  recruitment. 
For  the  Teacher  Corps,  we  granted  the 
$31  million  budget  request.  $9.4  million 
more  than  the  House  provided. 

Vocational  education  received  a  hefty 
Increase  over  the  budget.  Our  committee 
recognized  the  need  to  modernize  and 
Improve  vocational  training  to  prepare 
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nilUlons  of  yoimg  people  in  America  to 
hold  skilled  jobs  in  today's  labor  market 
and  to  be  better  homemakers. 

We,  therefore,  approved  $488,716,000 
for  vocational  education,  the  same  as  the 
House  and  $209.5  million  over  the  budget. 

We  put  stress  on  libraries  and  commu- 
nity services,  going  above  the  House 
amounts.  We  doubled — to  $25  million — 
the  amount  for  construction  of  college 
library  resources.  We  more  than  doubled 
the  amount  for  library  training,  for  a 
total  of  $8,250,000.  And  we  added  $1,625 
million  for  educational  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities. 

We  added  $5  million  to  the  House 
amount  for  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. All  of  the  increase  is  for  grants 
to  States. 

HEALTH    HIGHLIGHTS 

In  the  field  of  health,  we  increased 
research  funds  of  almost  all  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  about  the  1969 
level. 

With  heart  disease  the  Nation's  No.  1 
killer— 1  million  fatalities  a  year — and 
cancer  No.  2.  we  strongly  endorsed  in- 
tensive research  by  the  Heart  Institute 
and  Cancer  Institute  so  that  we  can  re- 
duce this  terrible  toil  of  lives  and  suf- 
fering. 

We  believe  with  greater  effort  made 
possible  by  the  increased  fimds,  we  can 
make  progress  against  other  diseases 
such  as  stroke,  spinal  cord  injuries,  ar- 
thritis, eye  diseases,  allergies,  and  infec- 
tious diseases. 

With  vigorous  efforts  on  a  broad  front, 
Americans  in  the  future  should  be  able 
to  look  forward  to  a  life  of  better  health. 

Under  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  we  provided 
extra  funds  to  build  and  to  staff  commu- 
mty  mental  health  centers,  to  pursue  an 
alcoholism  control  program,  to  conduct 
early  child  care  demonstrations  and  to 
tram  technicians  and  subprofessionals  in 
the  mental  health  field. 

The  committee  also  took  steps  to  pre- 
vent closing  out  of  chronic  disease  cen- 
ters. 

To  alleviate  the  shortage  of  hospital 
rooms,  we  provided  $104  million  above 
the  budget  for  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction. We  also  added  $33.9  million  to 
build  health  educational  facilities  and 
medical  libraries. 

With  the  shortage  of  doctors,  nurses, 
dentists,  pubUc  health  workers,  and  other 
allied  professionals  growing  more  acute, 
we  provided  $250  million  for  health  man- 
power programs,  nearly  $32  million  more 
than  the  House  and  budget  amounts. 

In  addition,  where  the  House  had  cut 
funds  for  medical,  dental,  and  nursing 
scholarships,  transferring  these  to  loans, 
we  restored  the  money  for  scholarships. 

Our  committee  heard  impressive  testi- 
mony that  scholarship  assistance  is  im- 
perative in  order  to  permit  students  from 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  to 
take  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  other 
health  professions  trainings. 

OTHER    HIGHLIGHTS 

We  also  approved  more  funds  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  includ- 
ing nearly  $700,000  to  administer  the 
Truth-in-Labeling  Act. 

We  beefed  up  research  in  solid  waste 
disposal  by  about  $3  million. 
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For  progranis  for  the  aging,  the  com- 
mittee increased  by  $7  million  grants 
to  States  for  community  planning  and 
services. 

We  agreed  with  the  President  on  $15 
million  for  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  control  and  restored  the  $10 
million  cut  by  the  House. 

Our  committee  also  agreed  with  the 
President  on  $300,000  for  consumer 
credit  training.  Dubbed  Project  Money- 
wise,  this  has  been  popular  on  the  island 
of  Maui  in  my  State. 

To  make  sure  the  antipoverty  program 
continues,  the  committee  provided  funds 
to  cover  OEO  requirements  through 
April. 

Our  Appropriations  Committee  allowed 
a  total  of  $1,624,000,000  for  10  months  of 
fiscal  year  1970  and  told  OEO  to  ask  for 
the  remainder  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  in  January. 

All  in  all,  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  is  a  far- 
reaching  measure  which  puts  the  priori- 
ties where  they  belong:  on  education, 
health,  and  economic  betterment. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  want 
to  pay  special  commendation  to  my  two 
able  colleagues.  Senator  Warren  G. 
Magnuson,  chairman  on  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  Sen- 
ator NoRRis  Cotton,  ranking  minority 
member,  for  their  diligence  and  leader- 
ship on  this  very  important  and  complex 
measure.  We  are  all  indebted  to  them 
for  their  fine  work  on  this  bUl.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  to  serve  with  them  on 
this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  made 
a  very  thorough  and  exhaustive  review  of 
the  bill.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  follow  his  path  and  re- 
iterate what  he  said  item  by  item. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  two  or  three  things  that  we 
ought  to  be  thinking  about  not  only  as 
we  deliberate  on  the  bill  this  year,  but 
also  as  we  look  forward  to  our  course  in 
the  future. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  ever  since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee — and  that  has  been 
over  the  period  of  about  a  decade — to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  for  all  but  2  years  as  the  ranking 
member. 

The  amoimt  of  the  bill  has  grown  and 
grown.  And  it  has  been  justifiable.  Every 
item  in  the  bill  is  pointed  to  the  health, 
the  education,  the  enUghtenment,  and 
the  opportiuiity  of  our  people. 

The  majority  of  these  items  are  ear- 
marked and  directed  at  the  imderpriv- 
ileged  and  the  disadvantaged. 

I  feel  Just  as  disheartened  as  any  other 
Senator  about  the  money  we  are  pour- 
ing into  all  of  these  defense  items  and 
the  money  that  we  will  apparently  con- 
tinue to  pour  into  Vietnam.  I  cannot 
work  up  too  much  enthusiasm  about  re- 
peated excursions  to  the  moon  when  we 
have  air  pollution  and  water  pollution 
here  on  earth  and  have  people  living  in 
imfortimate  circumstances. 

I  wish  that  the  next  time  someone  says 
that  we  are  not  doing  anything  for  these 
people,  we  would  remind  them  that  the 


pending  bill  carries  almost  $21  billion, 
and  that  practically  every  dollar  of  It  is 
pointed  to  relieving  and  preserving  the 
health  and  the  educational  opportunity 
of  the  American  people  and  our  children, 
our  handicapped  people,  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  and  the  mentally  retarded.  It  is 
a  great  humanitarian  bill,  but  that  does 
not  mean  it  does  not  have  fat  in  it,  be- 
cause it  does. 

I  shall  recite,  in  capsule  form,  the  his- 
tory of  the  pending  bill : 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives reported  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  the  amount  of  $16.5 
billion.  More  than  $1  billion  was  added 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Then  the  House 
passed  a  bill  which  was  brought  up  to 
$17.5  billion,  and  it  came  to  the  Senate; 
and  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a 
member  added  $3.5  billion  to  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  came  before  us  at  the  beginning 
of  these  hearings  and  asked  us  to  cut 
the  biUion  dollars  that  was  written  into 
this  bill,  added  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, practically  all  on  educational 
items.  He  said  that  the  House  had  puffed 
it  up  too  big. 

This  is  like  the  story  about  the 
preacher,  when  they  asked  for  his  res- 
ignation. 

He  said,  "Do  I  not  argufy  the  Scrip- 
tures?" 

They  said,  "Yes;  you  argufy  the  Scrip- 
tm-es." 

He  said,  "Do  I  not  sputify  the  Scrip- 
tures?" 

They  said,  "Yes ;  you  sputify  the  Scrip- 
tiu-es.  But  you  do  not  state  wherein." 

The  Secretary  came  up  and  said,  "You 
must  not  keep  this  billion  dollars  in  the 
bill  that  was  added  on  the  floor  of  the 
House."  But  he  failed  to  tell  us  just  what 
items  he  approved  of  cutting.  When  we 
started  cutting  some  items,  we  immedi- 
ately got  a  big  protest  from  downtown. 
So  the  subcommittee  added  $3.5  billion; 
and,  of  course,  as  has  been  explained,  a 
large  portion  of  that  are  write-ins  that 
were  not  considered  by  the  House. 

The  big  leaks  in  this  bill,  of  course, 
come  in  OEO.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  said  some  time  ago  that 
we  were  not  going  to  destroy  the  OEO 
but  we  were  going  to  make  it  on  experi- 
mental agency  and  turn  the  regular  pro- 
grams over  to  HEW  and  elsewhere.  "They 
have  turned  over  the  programs,  but  they 
have  not  shrunk  OEO.  We  had  to  guess 
at  what  we  had  to  appropriate  in  order 
to  keep  them  going  imtil  we  got  the  spe- 
cifications and  the  authorization. 

The  same  is  true  of  title  I  f  imds  under 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
bill,  which  run  into  a  tremendous  amoimt 
of  money. 

The  same  is  true  of  medicaid.  If  we 
do  not  find  some  way  to  plug  up  the  med- 
icaid hole,  which  is  growing  bigger  and 
bigger  every  year,  and  if  we  do  not  put 
it  on  a  rational  basis,  we  will  find  that 
next  year  this  bill  will  swell,  and  it  will 
swell  the  following  year,  imtil  it  chokes 
us  to  death. 

That  money  does  not  go  to  medicare 
for  the  aged.  It  does  not  go  to  the  handi- 
capped children.  It  does  not  go  to  ed- 
ucate youth.  It  goes  for  medical  atten- 
tion for  people  in  the  prime  of  life.  Some 
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of  It  Is  necessao'  and  needed,  but  some 
of  It  Is  not  justifled.  and  It  Is  gaining 
ever>'  year 

After  the  subcommittee  had  added  $3  5 
billion,  the  full  committee  t)ecan  to  brlns? 
in  Items  and  added  $31  million  more 
So  that  the  Senate  bill  now  Is  almost 
$21  billion 

I  want  to  suKKest,  Mr  President,  that 
we  must  do  certain  thlntts  In  Con(?rpss. 
and  If  w*  do  not.  we  are  t'olnf?  to  tind 
the.se  appropriations  entirely  out  of  con- 
trol Necessary  and  vital  thoui.h  they 
are.  they  will  be  entirely  out  j:  ^\.r'.roi. 
I  shall  no  through  these  ltem.s  as 
quickly  as  possible 

No  l,  we  have  to  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem of  authorization. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr  MACNrsoN' — I  compliment 
him  for  all  the  constructive  work  he  has 
done — has  a  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  authorization  A  colleague 
from  ray  own  State,  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  other 
body,  R«iicesenUtivf  Wvman.  of  New- 
Hampshire,  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
provides  that  legislative  committees  get 
through  their  authorizations  bills  in  the 
f.rst  6  months  of  the  year,  before  the  1st 
of  July;  chat  If  they  have  not  com- 
pleted them  by  the  1st  of  July,  the  Ap- 
propriatioixs  Committees  can  go  ahead 
and  appropriate  without  authorization, 
and  their  appropriation  will  be  the  au- 
thorization 

We  must  do  something  to  take  care  of 
the  authorization  problem  That  Is  the 
niain  reason  why  we  are  here— with  the 
Christmas  bells  ringing  and  Chri^stmas 
carols  being  sung — dealing  with  a  $21 
billion  bill  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
needs  of  America,  and  we  are  dealing 
with  It  m  a  few  hours,  wnthout  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Senate  to  study  it  ahead  of 
time 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr  COTTON  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
had  occasion  to  make  the  same  admoni- 
tion on  a  discussion  of  the  appropriation 
bill  for  independent  offices.  That  bill  was 
sent  to  us  from  the  House  In  the  latter 
part  of  June  Our  hearings  were  held  on 
July  211.  We  were  ready  to  mark  up  the 
bill  jn  July  23.  But  the  final  authoriza- 
tion conference  was  resolved  on  Novem- 
ber 4  on  NASA,  which  made  it  Impos- 
sible for  us  to  mark  It  up  until  after 
November  4. 

How  can  we  do  busine.ss  that  w;iy 
If  a  private  mdustry  were  run  the  same 
way.  It,  would  go  bankrupt. 

Mr.  tOTTON  I  thank  the  Senator  As 
'osual,  he  has  hit  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem. 

No.  2  IS  the  matter  of  matching  funds. 
I  am  certainly  one  of  the  ardent  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  I  have  great  admiration 
for  him  I  believe  that  he  is  completely 
.sincere  and  that  he  is  i;ivlng  his  level 
best  to  his  great  responsibilities.  The 
President  has  been  giving  out  some 
pretty  high-sounding  statements  about 
his  plans  for  tax  sharing  with  the  States. 
Many  Members  of  this  body  have  been 
Governors  and  I  thmk  they  will  agree 


with  me  when  I  bmj — that  the  Governors' 
conferences,  and  the  warlous  t*x  organi- 
zations of  our  States  have  been  talking 
about  tax  .sharln*  for  years  now.  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  I-'ederal  Gov- 
ernment Ls  drying  up  the  tax  resources 
and  that  there  must  be  some  way  to  send 
some  money  bfick  to  the  States.  I  do  not 
see  any  Immediate  prospect  of  sending 
much  money  back  to  the  States,  as  long 
as  our  feet  are  stuck  In  the  mire  In  Viet- 
nam and  as  long  as  we  have — and  I  say 
this  In  frankness  and  candor— a  bu- 
reaucracy of  such  proportions  That 
word  bureaucracy  has  been  worn  out  and 
beaten  to  death  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  a  bureaucrat,  and  the  sneering 
about  bureaucrats  does  not  do  us  much 
credit,  because  a  bureaucrat  Ls  a  man 
who  Is  doing  a  Job  In  Govenunent  He 
believes  hLs  job  is  Important.  I  would  not 
give  10  cents  for  an>'body  downtown  who 
did  not  think  that  his  particular  job  was 
imfjortant.  because  he  cannot  be  dedi- 
t  ated  to  It  unless  he  does 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  Government  that 
have  fc-rown  and  grown  are  filled  with 
;>eople  who  Insist  that  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  direct  tlie  .spending  of 
fvi-ry  cent  that  we  .send  out  to  the  States. 
Billions  of  dollars  are  m  this  bill  for 
payment  to  the  State^  in  all  kind.-,  of 
program.s  They  are  good  programs,  but 
most  nf  them  are  being  admlnustered 
from  Wi\shmgton.  and  they  are  not  t>eing 
matched  by  anyone  When  a  State  or 
a  community  matchee  even  2,5  jiercent 
or  30  percent  of  a  Federal  grant.  Sena- 
tors may  be  certain  tliat  there  will  be 
self-tKjliclng.  and  that  the  money  is  go- 
ing to  be  .siient  carefully  and  frugallv 
so  that  It  accomplishes  its  purpose,  and 
hits  the  mark 

Tlie  States  eagerly  grasp  these  funds 
because  there  is  not  a  State,  community, 
or  city  that  does  not  have  horrible  prob- 
lems that  must  be  met  Every  one  of 
them  reaches  out  eagerly  to  get  some  of 
this  money,  but  they  do  not  spend  it 
quite  as  carefully  as  they  would  if  they 
contributed  .something  to  match  a  per- 
centage   of    It. 

Mr  President,  this  appropriation  bill 
IS  the  .second  largest  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  There  is  nothing 
above  it  except  our  huge  defense  appro- 
priation bill  This  bill  used  to  be  equal 
with  the  appropriation  bill  for  independ- 
ent offices,  but  it  far  outstrips  that  bill 
now  This  is  a  $21  billion  bill.  If  Sena- 
tors do  not  want  to  see  It  «row  some  more 
until  It  sho<  ks  us  to  death,  we  have  to 
see  to  It  that  there  Ls  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  the  local  subdivisions  of  the 
Government  .so  that  there  is  .some  re- 
sponsibility and  control  back  home,  back 
m  the  States,  and  back  in  the  area  where 
the  money  Is  spent. 

So  I  have  mentioned,  first,  the  author- 
ization problem,  second,  the  matching 
of  funds  problem,  and  rww  I  come  to  the 
problem  of  consolidation  of  programs  . 

I  shall  not  be  much  longer  because 
we  want  to  itet  to  work  here.  But  I  do 
wish  I  had  time  to  go  Into  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  thLs  problem.  I  wi.sh  I  could  go 
into  the  duplication  and  the  parallel  pro- 
grams that  just  honeycomb  this  vast  ap- 
propriation bill. 


Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  in  order  to 
save  the  time  of  the  Senate  and  so  as 
not  to  inflict  myself  on  the  Senate  too 
long.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  frcrn 
the  committee  report  starting  in  the  mid. 
die  of  page  3  under  title  "General  Com- 
ments." through  the  sections  entitled 
"Health  Research  and  Manpower  Pro- 
grams." "Reprogramming,"  "Program 
Overlap."  "GEO  Delegate  Agencies."  .,nd 
"Program  Evaluation"  on  page  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

General  Comments 
During  its  review  of  the  programs  rovf-red 
by  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  BUI.  lije 
Committee  became  quite  disturbed  over  sev- 
eral trends  In  the  budget.  While  the  Conimit- 
tee  supports  the  goal  of  holding  down  Fed- 
eral outlays  in  an  inflationary  period.  -Ae 
do  not  believe  that  this  should  be  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams Cuts  in  education,  health  research, 
and  economic  opportunity  programs  caunoc 
be  j'ustlfled  by  general  and  often  supernciai 
references  to  the  dangers  of  inflation.  Infis- 
tlon  may  Indeed  dictate  firm  control  <:t  -he 
total  Federal  budget,  but  the  Committee  .has 
serious  doubta  about  priority  choices  re- 
flected In  the  1970  Federal  budget.  In  fac; 
the  Cummlitee  holda  strongly  to  the  premie 
that,  even  In  times  of  economic  uncertain!-. 
rare  must  be  taken  to  protect,  or  for  :hat 
matter  even  expand,  programs  that  represent 
long-term  investments  in  the  basic  heal-:, 
and  well-being  of  our  society.  This  bill  rep- 
resents an  important  step  In  that  direct  im 

HEALTH     RESEARCH     AND     MANPOWER     PH<H,R<MS 

The  Committee  recommends  that,  no;  cr.lv 
should  the  Senate  agree  to  the  action  -aken 
by  the  House  to  protect  vital  education  pro- 
grams but  that  It  should  also  take  a  sppi:a; 
Initiative  of  I'-s  own  to  protect  the  N.it.or.s 
investment  in  health  research  .ind  the  pro- 
duction uf  health  manjx>wer.  The  returns  on 
this  investment  have  been  substanti.U   It  Is 
clear  that  health  research  must  be  expanded 
If  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  other  kill- 
ing  and   crippling   diseases   are    to  be   '.-c.i- 
quered    Yet.  not  only  did  the  Admlni.'tr.it:on 
request  a  cut  in  health  research  projects  but 
also   asked    that    we   cut   research   training 
projects.   The   implication  of  this  action  is 
unmistakable     The    cutback    in    health  ^re- 
search   Is    not    Intended    to    be    temporary 
Lurking  below  the  surface  of  the  budget  and 
the    House    allowance    for    health    research 
training  is  a  subtle  budget  policy  with  lun^- 
term  implications  for  the  production  of  fu- 
ture research  scientists  and.  most  importan* 
the   production  of   future  teachers  of  phy- 
sicians and  medical  technicians,  the  supply 
of    which    Is    falling    further    behlnti    wit.h 
every  passing  day.  The  Committee  Is  stroiihily 
opposed    to    such    a    policy.   The    Committee 
Is    recommending    restoration    of    a    proper 
level   of    health    research    activity   for   1970 
and     the    continued    expansion    of    health 
manpower    programs    for    research,    teach- 
ing and  service  personnel.  Continued  short- 
.iges     within     the     health     professions    can 
only  result   In  acceleration  of  the  spirallr.g 
costs  of  health   care  and   inexcusable    ielay 
in  bringing  to  the  American  people  po.silb'.e 
Improvements    In    the    delivery    of    health 
care. 

The  Committee  has  heard  considerable 
testimony  on  the  provisional  1970  ceilings 
which  the  Budget  Bureau  has  set  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  bill  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee would  require  a  substantial  adjustment 
in  that  celling.  The  Committee  feels  that 
the  Increases  recommended  In  health  and 
education  programs  are  lx>th  reasonable  and 
Justified,  and  that  they  will  not,  when  re- 
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lated  ti)  Congressional  action  on  other  appro- 
priations, cause  the  Federal  budget  to  ex- 
ceed the  government  wide  expenditure  ceil- 
ing for  1970.  The  Committee  expects  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
!.ire  portion  of  this  celling  will  be  adjusted 
sj  that  the  appropriations  made  In  this  bill 
can  be  spent  in  an  orderly  manner. 

REPHOGRAM  MIN  O 

The  Committee  Is  aware  of  the  complexi- 
ties involved  in  administering  budgets  the 
size  oJ  those  covered  by  the  Labor-HETW  Ap- 
pr)priaiion  Bill  Inevitably,  the  need  for  a 
-eriain  numt>er  of  reprogrammlngs  will  arise 
dunnii  the  course  of  the  year.  The  Commit- 
tee, however,  expects  to  receive  advance  no- 
tice of  any  such  reprogramming.  This  has 
been  the  practice  for  some  years  and  should 
ae  well-known  to  budget  administrators.  Yet, 
•he  Department  of  Health.  Eklucatlon,  and 
Wei  tare  took  steps  to  cut  back  a  niunber 
L't  oneoing  chronic  disease  programs  and 
MH  research  projects  without  providing  ade- 
quate advance  notice  to  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations.  It  should  be  perfectly  clear 
to  a.l  a^jencles  that  cutbacks  In  programs  as 
well  lis  increases  should  be  cleared  with  the 
Coninuttee  before  final  decisions  are  made. 

It  lua-s  also  oome  to  the  Committee's  at- 
tention that  the  budgets  for  the  principal 
agencies  covered  by  this  bill  have  been  re- 
alit'iied  to  give  special  assistance  to  the 
.\ljde;  Cities  designated  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  TTie 
Committee  suppwrts  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gxani  and  realizes  that  its  success  depends 
on  the  coordinated  effort  of  all  the  domesti- 
cally oriented  agencies.  However,  the  budget 
Justifications  and  testimony  at  the  hear- 
:r.e^  made  virtually  no  mention  of  any  money 
beinj  spent  in  the  Model  Cities.  The  Com- 
mittee expects  this  problem  to  be  corrected 
before  the  hearings  on  next  year's  budget. 
There  should  l>e  increased  Congressional  re- 
view 'f  budget  plans  for  Model  Cities  so 
that  !hey  are  reviewed  to  the  same  extent 
as  any  other  program. 

PROGRAM    OVERLAP 

Dunns;  the  hearings,  many  Instances  for 
overlapping  programs  and  responsibilities 
came  to  the  Committee's  attention.  For  ex- 
ample, both  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
tiomic  Opportunity  operate  virtually  identi- 
cal neikjhborhood  health  center  programs. 
Orginizations  seeking  to  provide  health  serv- 
ices t'l  the  poor  are  confronted  by  a  maze  of 
funding  sources  and  confusing  and  overlap- 
ping .ippllcatlon  procedures.  Health  man- 
power training  and  mental  retardation  pro- 
grams are  scattered  all  over  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  kind 
of  iras^mentatlon  and  competition  among 
agencies  Is  Inherently  Inefficient.  While  the 
proerum  objectives  are  worthwhile,  this 
method  of  organizing  to  attain  them  wastes 
public  resources  The  Committee  expects  a 
ciretul  review  to  be  made  of  this  problem 
and  siei)s  taken  to  streamline  program  ad- 
ministration. The  Committee  specifically  asks 
the  Sec'retary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
lare  ti  examine  tlie  following  areas  of  ac- 
'ivHy  witMn  the  Department  to  determine 
whether  there  may  be  excessive  overlapping 
or  duDl  lea  tlon: 

1  Mental  Retardation 

2  Assistance  to  Migrant  Farm  Workers. 

3  Family  PlanrUng. 

4  Nutrition. 

5  Health  services  for  the  poor. 

6  Health  manpower  training. 
Testimony  before  this  Committee  suggests 

that  such  overlapping  or  duplication  exists 
m  t;-.(.;,e  programs. 

CEO    DELEGATE   AGENCIES 

.■\  liuniber  of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gr-ims  have  been  transferred  from  OEO  and 
are  now  administered  by  other  departments 
and  n^encles.  In  some  instances,  however, 
OEO  has  Continued  to  budget  for  transferred 


programs  and  then  allocate  funds  to  the 
other  agencies.  The  most  prominent  exam- 
ples of  this  are  the  Headstart  and  Follow 
Through  programs  now  tMlmlnistered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  a  number  of  manpower  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Committee  finds  this  practice  of  one 
agency  budgeting  for  another  to  be  quite 
confusing  to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
The  Committee  expects  this  method  of 
budgeting  to  be  discontinued  as  soon  as 
possible. 

PROGRAM    EVALUATION 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  indicated  to  the  Committee  a 
strong  Interest  in  the  evaJuatlon  of  major 
HEW  programs,  particularly  some  of  the 
newer  programs  that  involve  large  sums  of 
Federal  funds.  The  Gomnilttee  commends  the 
Secretary  for  this  objective  and  would  urge 
him  to  move  as  quickly  as  poeeible  to  Initiate 
meaningful  studies  and  evaluations  of  as 
many  HEW  prog^rams  as  possible.  These  eval- 
uations should  stress  results  rather  than  ef- 
fort and  amount  of  mcmey  spent.  There  are 
a  numlDer  of  instances  In  which  this  bill  con- 
tains specific  resources  for  such  program 
evaluations.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
areas  in  need  of  review.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  such  reviews  and  studies  may 
be  made  within  regular  aj^ropriations  made 
for  the  programs  themselves.  Examples  of 
such  Instances  include  education  of  the 
handicapped,  education  professions  develop- 
ment. Teacher  Corps,  health  manpower  edu- 
cation, child  welfare  services,  Headstart, 
mental  retardation,  and  others.  In  all  such 
Instances,  the  Committee  expects  the  Secre- 
tary to  use,  to  the  extent  necessary,  related 
program  and/or  salary  and  expense  appropri- 
ations to  finance  meaningful  reviews,  studies, 
analyses,  and  evaluations  that  will  permit 
both  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  to  de- 
termine the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  In  question.  Further,  the  Com- 
mittee would  exjject  the  Secretary  to  make 
maximum  use  of  appropriations  made  for 
research  and  developmeut  for  this  purpose. 
Examples  of  such  appropriations  are  Educa- 
tion Research  and  Training,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Research  and  Training.  Other  than 
funds  already  included  in  the  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee sees  no  need  for  apeclal  or  separate 
appropriations  for  such  purposes  at  this  time. 
The  Committee  would  expect,  however,  to  be 
kept  informed  of  the  Secretary's  plans  for 
such  evaluations.  Wherever  this  involves  sig- 
nificant shifts  or  earmarkings  of  monies,  the 
Committee  would  expect  to  be  advised  in  ad- 
vance through  established  reprogramming 
procedures. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
every  Senator  sometime  during  the  de- 
bate— and  heavens  knows,  it  is  going  to 
be  long  enough — would  pick  up  the  report 
and  read  those  sectknrB.  I  mention  that 
in  connection  with  the  third  of  my  sug- 
gestions, that  is.  consolidating  programs. 
I  wUl  now  read  from  page  5,  the  para- 
graph under  the  headline  "Program 
Overlap" : 

During  the  hearings,  many  instances  for 
overlapping  programs  and  responsibilities 
came  to  the  committee's  attention.  For  ex- 
ample, both  the  Departan»nt  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  operate  virtually  identi- 
cal neighborhood  heallii  center  programs. 
Org^anizations  seeking  to  provide  health 
services  to  the  p>oor  are  confronted  by  a 
maze  of  funding  souroes  and  confusing  and 
overlapping  appliaation  procedures.  Health, 
manpower  training;  and  mental  retardation 
programs  are  scattered  all  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  fact  man- 
power training  Is  scattered  not  only  all 
over  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 


tion, and  Welfare  but  also  it  spills  over 
into  Labor,  E>efense,  Agriculture,  and 
into  many  other  deparments.  The  same 
is  true  of  job  training  and  vocational 
training. 

I  asked  the  staCf  to  tell  me  how  many 
separate  programs  of  vocational  job 
training  we  have  in  the  appropriation 
bill  this  year  and  how  many  depart- 
ments there  are.  They  found  19  and  they 
are  still  counting.  They  are  not  all  the 
same.  Some  of  them  are  to  retrain  peo- 
ple who  have  been  deprived  of  vocations, 
like  the  coal  miners  in  West  Virginia 
and  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  are  for 
young  people,  in  order  to  get  them  off 
the  streets  and  train  them. 

I  shall  continue  to  read  from  the 
report: 

This  kind  of  fragmentation  and  competi- 
tion among  agencies  Is  inherently  inefficient, 
■^hlle  the  program  objectives  are  worth- 
while, this  method  of  organizing  to  attain 
them  wastes  public  resources. 

There  is  a  lot  of  waste  in  this  $21  bil- 
lion bill  and  do  not  think  there  is  not. 

The  committee  expects  a  careful  review 
to  be  made  of  this  problem  and  steps  to 
streamline  program  administration. 

Practically  those  same  words  have  been 
in  the  report  of  this  subcommittee  every 
year  for  the  past  5  years.  We  say  what 
we  expect  to  be  done,  and  it  is  similar 
to  the  boy  who  hung  up  his  stocking  at 
Christmas  time  and  found  it  empty  in 
the  morning. 
I  wish  to  read  that  sentence  again : 
The  committee  expects  a  careful  review 
to  be  made  of  this  problem  and  steps  taken 
to  streamline  program  administration. 

Next  year  when  they  begin  to  hear 
those  400  witnesses  who  will  flood 
through  the  subcommittee,  if  I  am  still 
a  committee  member,  I  have  no  idea  that 
we  will  find  that  has  been  done. 

The  committee  specifically  asks  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
examine  the  following  areas  of  activity  with- 
in the  department  to  determine  whether 
there  may  be  excessive  overlapping  or  dupli- 
cation: 

1 .  Mental  retardation. 

2.  Assistance  to  migrant  farm  workers. 

3.  Family  planning. 

4.  Nutrition. 

5.  Health  services  for  the  poor. 

6.  Health  manpower  training. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  just  some  of 
the  fields  of  overlapping.  Let  me  repeat: 
First,  we  have  to  do  something  about  the 
authorization  problem;  second,  we  have 
to  do  something  about  matching  funds; 
third,  we  have  to  do  something  about 
consolidating  programs  and  cutting  out 
parallel  and  overlapping  efforts;  and 
fourth,  we  have  to  do  sometliing  about 
facing  up  to  the  so-called  advance 
funding. 

As  I  remember  we  went  through  the 
same  thing  on  foreign  aid.  We  got  it  to 
going  good  and  then  they  would  come  in 
and  say  that  they  wanted  appropriations 
not  for  1  year  in  advance  but  for  3  or 
even  4  years  so  that  they  could  plan  their 
programs.  We  began  to  let  ^o  of  our 
authority. 

Now  in  this  bill,  because  of  the  problem 
that  the  schools  have,  because  they  want 
to  be  able  in  late  winfr  or  spring  to  plan 
their  activities  and  equip  themselves  and 
get  the  personnel  to  do  the  work  in  edu- 
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cation,  they  want  to  know  what  they  are 
goinR  to  net  in  the  next  school  year.  I 
do  not  blame  them  It  '.vould  be  wasteful, 
and  inefficient  If  they  did  not 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  have  to 
make  any  radical  changes  to  accomplish 
that.  .Ml  we  have  to  do  Is  what  I  suif- 
gested  In  tlie  No  1  recommendation.  That 
Is  to  have  a  time  limit  on  the  legislative 
committees  trlvlng  us  their  authoriza- 
tions, and  make  them  act  by  the  end  of 
the  fl.scal  year  or  shortly  thereafter.  If 
we  do  that,  they  will  know  what  will  get 
put  Into  a  bill  and  It  will  save  a  lot  of 
advance  funding.  We  are  tying  our  hands. 
In  many  in-stances.  for  fiscal  1971 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  wonder  whether  the 
dlstlngtiished  Senator  knows  of  the  pro- 
gram we  have  in  California  which  was 
funded  last  year  and  was  a  bipartisan 
program  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the 
Governor  and  also  by  at  least  one  of  the 
men  who  sail  be  his  opponents  next  year, 
to  do  exactly  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  been  sug- 
gesting; namely,  to  cut  out  duplications 
and  giving  them  permission  to  consoli- 
date many  programs  and  put  them  all  in 
one  unified,  central  place  so  that  we  can 
eliminate  the  duplication  and  make  them 
much  more  operative  and  much  more 
practical  and.  I  am  told,  much  less 
costly 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  the 
report  on  the  bill  because,  as  my  col- 
league knows,  the  report  has  been  barely 
printed,  but  I  have  been  told  that  the 
program  has  been  taken  out  of  the  bill. 
Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  program 
referred  to? 

Mr.  COTTON  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am 
familiar  with  that  program  as  It  appears 
in  the  bill.  The  Senator  means  something 
similar  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  State 
of  California? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes.  that  It  would  be  a 
sort  of  pilot  test  case  in  California,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  it  be  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  I  brought  It  to  the  committee  on 
our  side  I  had  suggested  this  authoriza- 
tion. My  understanding  is  that  it  was 
working  very  well  and  was  practical,  and 
would  give  such  time  to  do  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about,  that  is.  to  cut 
out  the  duplications.  I  have  been  told 
that  It  has  been  lifted  out  of  the  bill.  I 
will  give  the  details  to  my  colleague  later 
on. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  appreciate  that. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  appropriation  that 
was  adjusted  for  it 

Mr.  MURPHY  It  was  a  small  appro- 
priation last  year. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have 
that  information. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  these  prelimi- 
nary remarks  which  I  have  tried  to  lay 
down,  as  has  been  so  frequently  said,  I 
talk  about  the  problem  but  I  have  not 
given  any  solutions. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  say  that  as  far 
as  the  medical  features  are  concerned, 
every  dollar  is  justified  and  that  every 
dollar  we  added  to  it  is  also  Justified. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  through 
the  years,  especially  durmg  the  long  de- 


bate we  had  on  the  tax  bill  recently,  that 
the  contributions  given  to  research  from 
Individuals  and  foundations  have  m 
large  measure  dried  up  Tliose  contribu- 
tions are  now  going  Into  the  sociological 
fields.  Tliat  is  undoubtedly  yood.  Some 
of  them  are  ^40ing  into  almost  quasi- 
political  fields  But  the  financing  of 
heart,  stroke,  and  cancer  research,  the 
financing  and  research  that  is  being 
made  in  the  area  of  mental  diseases,  the 
PYderal  Government  has  to  carry  that 
load  with  very  little  help  from  other 
sources  That  part  of  the  bill  is  abso- 
lutely Justified. 

I  v.ant  to  say  frankly  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  that  I  never  was  .so  frus- 
trated in  all  the  years  I  have  served  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  I  have 
been  these  past  few  weeks  working  on 
this  bill.  We  have  not  had  the  authori- 
zation The  budget  has  bt^n  .slow  in  giv- 
mg  U.S  .some  of  its  recommendations.  We 
have  had  an  avalanche  of  people  de- 
manding; new  departments  and  new  pro- 
t;ram.s.  right  and  left,  forwards  and 
backwards,  extending  into  every  nook, 
comer,  and  crevice  of  our  living 

The  task  of  determining  priorities,  the 
task  of  detecting  duplications,  has  been 
more  difficult  than  ever  before.  Although 
I  compliment  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee and  on  the  committee  for 
working  long  hours,  sjieaking  for  my.self, 
I  am  not  pr^ud  of  our  accomplishments. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  that 
I  have  failed  in  measuring  up  to  what  we 
:m>;ht  have  done.  I  have  never  seen  so 
many  difficulties  and  roadblocks  placed 
in  our  path 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  Irom  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Warren  G.  Magni'son.  and  Senator 
NoRRis  Cotton,  the  ranking  GOP  mem- 
ber, and  their  hard  working  colleagues 
on  that  committee,  for  their  herculean 
efforts  in  wrestling  through  this  HEW 
appropriations  bill. 

I  most  particularly  appreciate  their 
efforts  to  appropriate  additional  money 
for  the  pressing  needs  of  educating  the 
young  people  of  this  country. 

It  Is  my  undesrtanding  that  the  com- 
m'ttee  voted  not  only  to  include  the  al- 
most $1  billion  which  the  House  appro- 
priated In  July,  but,  in  addition,  raised 
the  amount  by  $250  million.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  an  education  bill  which  is  near- 
ly $4  4  billion — roughly  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  four  of  our  15 
aircraft  earner  task  forces,  which  are  of 
doubtful  value. 

This  is  a  mistaken  priority  of  the  ad- 
ministration when  contrasted  with  the 
obvious  value  to  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion by  investin'.,'  additional  funds  for  an 
educated  citizenry. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  al- 
lowed almost  $500  million  for  vocational 
education — funds  which  were  cut  back 
by  the  administration  to  $279  million  in 
their  budget  request. 

I  pointed  out  yesterday  that  the  cur- 
rent cost  over-run  for  the  ABM  system 
is  currently  $277  million  more  than  an- 
ticipated. 


Perhaps  the  administration  could  have 
used  this  money  to  better  effect  by  raising 
the  vocational  education  budget  request 
to  $500  million — more  nearly  in  line  with 
the  authorized  bill — if  they  were  not 
spending  so  much  money  on  nonproduc- 
tive military  armament. 

The  administration  also  allowed  only 
$5.75  million  for  the  training  of  voca- 
tional teachers.  Tliis  at  a  time  when  our 
community  colleges  are  doubling  enroll- 
ments and  the  new  thrust  is  to  upgrade 
vocational  education  training  to  meet 
Lpace-age  needs. 

We  should  produce  20.000  additional 
vocational  education  teachers  this  year. 
The  committee  action  in  raising  appro- 
priations from  $95  million  to  $125  mil- 
lion  for  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act  will  help. 

I  trust  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
Professions  in  the  Office  of  Education 
will  use  the  additional  funding  which 
Congress  may  vote  to  provide  additional 
money  for  training  of  vocational  educa- 
tion teachers. 

I  commend  the  Senators  on  this  com- 
mittee for  raising  the  ;: mounts  to  S20 
million  for  dropout  prevention,  and  to 
$25  million  for  bilingual  education.  My 
State,  which  is  experiencing  an  increase 
in  school  dropouts,  is  especially  desirous 
of  this  help.  We  can,  as  well,  spend  the 
additional  funds  for  bilingual  education. 
Oregon,  an  agricultural  State,  welcomes 
almost  30,000  migrant  workers  each  year; 
the  State  has  pioneered  in  education  for 
migrant  children  of  Mexican  American 
parentage,  but  we  only  have  half  the 
money  needed  this  year  for  this  work  at 
the  State  level. 

I  am  pleased  that  $125  million  was  al- 
lowed for  college  construction.  Commu- 
mty  college  presidents  in  Oregon  have 
been  especially  in  need  of  this  Federal 
aid,  for  they  are  being  pushed  by  the 
State  to  expand  to  meet  the  burgeoning 
demand  for  enrollments  throughout  the 
State  and  have  been  liampered  by  the 
lack  of  construction  money  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  additional  money 
for  s;udent  assistance.  My  office  has  re- 
ceived countless  letters  from  the  colleges 
in  my  State  telling  the  unhappy  story 
of  students  forced  to  drop  out  of  school 
for  lack  of  assistance,  at  the  very  time 
the  Federal  Government  has  encouraged 
them  to  seek  bright,  but  poor,  youngsters 
for  higher  education. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees can  retain  these  amounts  in  con- 
ference. I  just  wanted  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues from  Washington  and  New 
Hampshire  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  efforts  and  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  and  that  of  the  young 
people  and  educators  of  my  State  for  in- 
creasing appropriations  for  education- 
action  which  wiU  go  much  further  toward 
internal  stability  and  strength  than  all 
the  billions  spent  for  the  ABM  systems 
or  nuclear  aircraft  carriers. 

The  committee  should  be  praised  also 
for  restoring  funds  to  health  research 
and  training  doctors  and  nurses. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  my  fur- 
ther thought  that  even  though  Pena- 
tors  may  be  expressing  frustrations  at 
this  point  as  to  what  the  committee 
would   like   to   have   accomplished  and 
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what  they  think  the  committee  has  not 
accomplished,  when  history  is  written  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  demonstrated  the 
great  courage  shown  by  the  two  Sena- 
tors and  their  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee, at  a  time  when  pressure  for 
the  expenditure  of  money  in  other  areas 
of  Government  happens  to  be  so  great. 
So  I  am  very  happy  with  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done.  We  all  would  like  to 
see  more,  but  what  the  committee  has 
done  certainly  bespeaks  the  dedication 
its  memijers  have  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  very  kind  words  and 
also  for  the  fine  statement  he  made 
about  at  least  some  of  the  problems  and 
priorities  that  we  tried  to  deal  with. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  what  this  com- 
mittee has  done,  because  this  country 
cannot  afford  to  economize  in  educating 
Its  youth,  in  improving  the  health  of  its 
people,  and  in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the 
door  of  the  elderly,  the  needy  and  disad- 
vantaged. That  is  what  the  bill  does. 

When  I  spoke  about  being  frustrated 
and  feeling  a  sense  of  guilt,  it  was  be- 
cause I  had  a  feeling — which  I  am  sure 
was  shared  by  other  members  of  the 
committee — as  we  sat  day  after  day  and 
far  into  the  evening,  that  we  were  trav- 
eling through  such  a  maze  of  needs  and 
so  many  paralleling  programs  and  so 
many  contesting  priorities,  that  whatever 
we  did  and  however  much  we  spent,  we 
were  leaving  a  job  that  had  a  lot  of 
rough  edges. 

I  close  my  remarks  with  the  comment 
that  we  had  the  benefit  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  fine  and  able  staff.  At  this 
point  I  want  to  mention  one  man  for 
the  work  he  has  done.  He  stood  by  the 
side  of  our  beloved  friend,  Lister  Hill. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Downey,  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  this  subcommittee  for  many 
years.  I  do  not  want  this  debate  to  be 
closed  without  saying  how  much  I  miss 
working  with  Lister  Hill,  as  I  did  through 
the  years;  and  if  I  have  come  to  get  a 
little  vision  of  what  the  vistas  are  that 
open  up  in  this  bill,  in  spite  of  our  stum- 
blings and  gropings.  it  is  because  I  had 
the  opporunity  to  serve  with  that  dedi- 
cated man. 

Because  I  have  served  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  years  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  I  have  again  seen  the 
eflQclency  and  the  keenness  of  our  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  whose  mind  is  like  a  steel 
trap,  and  who  goes  to  the  point  every 
time  a  witness  testifies. 

I  compliment  the  young  man,  his  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Dirks,  who  has  been  Inval- 
uable, as  well  as  my  own  assistant  on  the 
minority  side.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

I  will  now  subside  and  hope  we  can 
expeditiously  deal  with  the  amendments 
that  will  be  presented. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  want  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  subside.  I  was  feeling  bet- 
ter all  the  time  he  was  talking. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, both  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  have 
made  a  rather  detailed  explanation  of 


the  bill  which  momentarily  is  expected 
back  from  the  printer.  Once  again  I  want 
to  express  my  regret,  and  I  am  sure  they 
share  it,  that  the  bill  was  not  before  us 
prior  to  this  late  hour  so  we  could  study 
it  in  more  detail  before  we  were  asked  to 
act  on  a  $20  billion  bill.  I  do  not  question 
the  many  reasons  that  could  be  ad- 
vanced for  that  situation,  some  of  which 
were  delays  by  the  administration,  some 
by  the  legislative  committees  in  getting 
authorization  acted  upon;  and  perhaps 
equally  important  the  Appropriations 
Committee  itself  must  accept  some  re- 
sponsibility for  this  undue  delay. 

Why  we  are  caught  in  this  situation 
is  all  immaterial.  I  stUl  say  I  hope  it  does 
not  happen  again,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  good  business  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  deed  with  a  $20  billion  measure,  such 
as  we  were  asked  to  do  this  morning, 
before  the  official  bill  was  actually  back 
from  the  printer.  Up  to  this  moment  all 
that  we  had  was  the  committee  print. 

Think  of  it,  the  Senate  being  asked  to 
vote  on  a  $20-billion  bill  hours  before  it 
is  even  printed. 

Never  before  have  I  witnessed  such 
irresponsible  action  and  it  is  all  so  un- 
necessary. 

However,  now  that  we  have  had  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  bill  and  in  the 
couple  of  hours  intervening,  Senators 
have  had  a  chance  to  examine  it.  I  am 
not  going  to  object  to  the  procedural 
request  that  we  consider  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc.  However,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  request  be  made  only  after  we 
have  a  live  quorum. 

I  imderstand  the  bill  will  be  back  from 
the  printer  by  the  time  the  quorum  call 
can  be  completed.  It  is  now  after  2  p.m. 
and  for  3  hours  the  Senate  has  been 
discussing  this  $20-billion  bUl  which  is 
just  now  being  made  available  for  Sen- 
ators. I  emphasize  this  point  to  illustrate 
just  how  irresponsible  the  Senate  is  act- 
ing here  today. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  does  that,  let  me  say 
that  there  was  a  combination  of  reasons 
why  this  situation  developed.  The  bill 
went  to  the  printer.  I  hope  to  get  copies 
of  the  bill  before  us.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  wrill  take.  The  bill  should  be  here 
in  about  an  hour.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  repeat, 
it  is  an  unfortunate  situation  that  the 
Senate  technically  has  been  considering 
a  $20  billion  bill  3  hours  before  it  was 
back  from  the  printer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  the  other  way. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
in  the  future  we  can  have  bills  lay  over 
for  a  day  or  two  so  Senators  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  certainly 
prefer  that,  in  self-defense. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


I  No.  242 

Leg.l 

Allott 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Murphy 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Packwood 

Cook 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Domlnlck 

Javlts 

Pell 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Prouty 

Ellender 

Mathlas 

Randolph 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Rlblcoff 

Grlffln 

McGee 

Stennls 

Gumey 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  Del 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missoiul  (Mr.  Syiunq- 
TON )  are  necessarily  absent, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr,  Jackson)  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate, 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Aiken 

Gold  water 

Saxbe 

Allen 

Goodell 

Schwelker 

Baker 

Gore 

Scott 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Smith,  Maine 

Bennett 

Harris 

Smith,  111. 

Bible 

Rollings 

Sparkman 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Spong 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Case 

Long 

Thurmond 

Church 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Cranston 

McCleUan 

Tydings 

Curtis 

McGovem 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Dole 

MUler 

Young, 

Easleton 

Mondale 

N.  Dak. 

Ervln 

Moss 

Young.  Ohio 

Fannin 

Percy 

Fulbrlght 

Proxmlre 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  H,R.  13111  be  agreed  to 
en  Bloc,  that  the  bill  as  so  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment,  and  that  no 
points  of  order  will  be  waived. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  originally  discussed 
the  possibility  of  reserving  from  this 
unanimous  consent  request,  sections  407, 
408,  and  409.  My  parliamentary  inquiry 
is  as  follows:  If  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  section  407,  section  408,  or  sec- 
tion 409  is  not  agreed  to,  do  we  then 
revert  to  the  House  text  as  stricken  out 
in  the  bill? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  the 
Senate  does  not  agree  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  sections  407,  408.  and  409, 
the  House  language  would  come  back. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Then.  In  order  to  remove 
the  House  language  from  the  bill  which 
win  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  final 
vote.  It  will  be  necessary  to  strike  the 
House  language? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  JAVITS  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
granted  that  immediately  removes  the 
House  language  from  the  bill,  does  it 
not^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct 

Mr  JAVITS  And  then  the  motion  to 
deal  *nth  the  Senate  language  or  not 
agree  to  it  wnuld  be  final? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  am  ad- 
vised that  if  the  Senate  language  is  put 
in  on  this  basis,  then  a  motion  to  strike 
It  out  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  J.AVITS  Or  a  motion  to  amend  or 
modify. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr  JAVITS  On  that  basis.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, and  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  because  I  regard  the  House  lan- 
guage, from  the  fwint  of  vnew  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Senate  amendments, 
worse  than  the  Senate  amendments,  I 
shall  not  obiect 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  vnsh  the  Chair 
would  state  the  ruling  again. 

We  have  before  us  now  a  bill  with  a 
Senate  amendment.  The  question  was, 
if  there  was  a  motion  to  strike  the  Sen- 
ale  amendment — was  that  the  question? 

Mr  MAGNUSON   Yes. 

Mr  STENNIS  And  if  that  should  pre- 
vail, what  would  become  of  the  House 
lansfuage? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
is  agreed  to.  the  House  language  croes  out 
and  the  Senate  propased  amendment 
goes  Into  the  bill  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  M  further  amendment. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  If  the  request  Is 
asjreed  to.  the  Senate  language  will  be 
before  the  Senate  and  a  motion  to  strike 
win  be  in  order    Is  that  correcf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr  STENNIS   Mr  Prp.->ldent.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard 

Mr.  PA3TORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr    MAGNUSON.  I  vield. 

Mr  PASTORE  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  amend  his  unanimous-con.sent 
request  to  take  into  account  all  amend- 
ments but  .'sections  407.  408.  and  409? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  For  the  simple  rea- 
son that  I  am  trymi:  to  accommodate 
too  many  people  I  had  that  m  my  re- 
quest at  the  r>'quest  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  he  now  says  he  would 
rather  make  the  request  to  cover  the  bill, 
so  we  would  have  a  simple  vote  up  or 
down 


Mr,  PASTORE.  That  Is  right.  But  In 
view  of  this  new  development,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  even 
revise  that 

Mr  JAVITS  I  cannot  revl.se  my  think- 
ing It  is  a  matter  of  practicality.  That  is 
the  only  coasent  we  could  get. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  If  I  exempt  .sections 
407,  408.  and  409.  the  Senator  will  object. 

Mr  JAVITS.  No.  I  will  not 

Mr  PASTORE.  No.  he  will  not  Try  it 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  I  will 
state  it  again,  .-^o  we  can  «et  the  bill  going 
and  get  to  the  money  items.  Twenty-five 
thousand  .school  districts  in  this  country 
want  to  know  about  this  bill 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  to  H  R  13111  be 
corLsidered  en  bloc,  that  the  bill  as  .so 
amended  be  considered  as  origmal  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment; 
that  no  points  of  order  will  be  waived; 
and  that  sections  407.  408,  and  409  be 
exempt  from  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest 

Mr.  JAVITS  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Mr  President — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— I  have  no  desire  to  impede  the  Sen- 
ate I  wish  to  facilitate,  not  to  delay,  this 
procedure  I  thought  the  other  was  bet- 
ter It  was  generic  and  would  cover 
everything.  But  if  there  are  Members 
who  feel  strongly  about  it.  the  Senate  can 
work  It.-,  will  adequately. 

Mr  MAGNITSON  I  appreciate  that  I 
want  to  get  to  all  the.se  money  items. 
Some  of  them  .ire  critically  imjxjrtant 
Some  people  have  strong  feelings  about 
them. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  vield' 

Mr    MAGNUSON    I  vield 

Mr.  .STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  Is  handling  the 
bill,  and  he  knows  of  the  special  interest 
in  tho.se  sectiuns.  two  of  them. 

Mr  MAGNU.SON  Three  i>f  them 

Mr  STFJ>JNIS  The  two  in  which  I  am 
interested 

I  think  It  IS  better  that  we  have  time 
for  a  little  conference  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian before  the  unanimous-coasent 
request  is  put 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  have  put  the  unan- 
imous-con.sent request. 

Mr  ALI-P^N  Is  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington including  .■sections  407,  408,  and 
409' 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  exempt  .sections 
407.  408.  and  409 

Mr  .\LLEN  I  object  to  that  If  all  the 
House  amendments  are  not  going  to  be 
aicepted,  and  we  work  from  the  com- 
mittee amendments  as  a  ba.sis  for  further 
amendments,  then  I  will  object.  I  see  no 
reason  for  excepting  .sections  407.  408. 
and  409 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  kept  them  In.  but 
then  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
objected 

Mr  ALX,EN  The  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  was  that  the  .sections 
be  kept  out  of  the  unanimoas-consent 
request. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  That  is  correct.  And 


then  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ob- 
jected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  la  the  same  request 
I  made  this  morning. 

Mr  ALLEN  Why  not  take  the  com- 
mittee amendments  en  bloc,  and  work 
from  the  committee  amendments  as  a 
ba.sis  for  further  amendments? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  what  I  would 
like  to  do. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  what  I  would 
agree  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Mississippi  objected  to  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN  He  has  never  objected  to 
that  He  objected  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thii.k 
we  ought  to  start  all  over  again. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  a  k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  withdraw  my 
unanlmous-con.sent  request,  and  I  ,tm 
going  to  put  this  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  the  wav  we 
generally  do  this:  I  ask  unanimous  ton- 
sent  that  the  corrunlttee  amendment.^  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  that  the  bill  as  tliu.s 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment, 
and  that  no  points  of  order  be  waived 
The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  put  the 
amendments  before  the  Senate,  and  a 
motion  to  strike  would  be  In  order  That 
is  all  there  Is  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No  objection.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  ALLEN  We  are  not  excepting: 
sections  407.  408.  and  409? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  correct  I 
did  not  do  that  In  the  first  place,  ,ind 
they  objected.  Earlier,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  objected  unless  I  put  them  in 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2  '.ine  9.  after  ■■ISVl".  insert  a 
fi.lon  and  "Prntided,  That  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated herein  for  title  11.  parts  A  .iiid  B 
■f  -.aid  Act  which  are  available  for  expenses 
'  f  proKrani-s  authorized  under  the  provi- 
sions of  .subsections  I2.1(al(5)  or  (8(  .f  the 
Kconnmlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  .is 
amended,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
pijrtlonment  of  benefits  provisions  of  section 
:101  of  such  Act  •■ 

On  page  2.  line  23.  .strll?e  out  "«35.325.0OO" 
and  in-sert  "»36  907.000  to  remain  available 
until  June  30.  1971" 

On  page  3  line  II.  after  the  word  "by", 
strike  out  ■•title  XV  of  the  Social  Security 
.\ct,  as  amended."  and  Insert  ■'title  5.  chap- 
ter 85  of  the  t'nlted  State.s  Code." 

On  page  3.  line  20.  after  the  word  "by". 
strllte  out  ■title  XV  of  the  Social  Securltv 
Ac.  as  amended."  and  Insert  ■'title  5.  chapter 
85  of  the  t'nited  States  Code.' 

On  page  5.  line  15.  after  the  wxird  "title  ■. 
-strike  out  "XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended  1 68  Stat.  1130)"  and  insert  '5. 
chapter  85  of  the  United  Stotes  Code'  W 
line  16.  after  the  amendment  Just  .ibcve 
stated,  strike  out  ■'$630,772,000"  and  In.-ert 
"$657,700,000";  and,  In  line  19.  after  the  word 
"which"  strike  out  '$12  OOOOOO"  and  l!v frt 
■■»15.000.000'V 

On  page  7.  line  12.  strike  out  "$9,585,000" 
and  insert  '  SlO.4'26.000' 
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On  page  7.  line  20,  strike  out  "$12,050,000" 
and  inaert  "»12,300,000". 

Ou  page  9,  line  19,  after  the  word  •'shall", 
strilte  out  "be"  and  Insert  "remain  available 
until  December  31,  1975,". 

On  page  12,  line  13,  strike  out  "»73,007,- 
oao"  and  insert  "•72,698,000". 

on  page  12.  line  20.  after  •'»93,8OO,0OO".  In- 
MTt  a  comma  and  "of  which  $21,900,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  to  carry  out 
sivtion  104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act". 

Ou  page  13.  after  line  9,  insert: 

"BUILDINGS    AND    FAdLmES 

Such  unexpended  balances  (including 
■u.diinceB  obligated  but  not  disbursed)  a*  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  determine  to  be  available  as  of  June  30, 
:ii69,  in  the  appropriation  for  "Buildings 
.md  facilities,  Public  Health  Service",  for 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
He.ilth  Service  activities,  shall  be  transferred 
;o  an  account  under  this  head.  There  shall 
be  merged  vrtth  such  account  the  unex- 
pended balance  ( Including  any  balance  obli- 
gated but  not  disbursed)  as  of  June  30,  1969, 
;:i  the  appropriation  for  'Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  buildings  and  facilities'." 

On  page  14.  line  7,  after  "1966",  strike  out 
(Public  Law  89-973)"  and  Insert  "(Public 
Law  89-793)":  In  line  12,  after  "1942",  strike 
out  "$360,302,000"  and  Insert  '$385,000,000"; 
and,  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"Which",  strike  out  "$42,500,000"  and  Insert 
■  $,')2.200.000". 

Oa  page  15.  line  14.  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "$207,143,000"  and  Insert  "$214,- 
03.3.000". 

On  page  15,  line  25,  after  the  word  "Act", 
?-rilce  out  "$76,000,000"  and  insert  "$100,- 
OOO.OOO";  on  page  16,  line  1,  after  the  word 
■which",  strike  out  "$50,000,000"  and  Insert 
$73,500,000":  and.  In  line  3,  after  "IX",  In- 
sert "and  $24,771,000  shall  be  for  develop- 
nirnt,  assistance,  and  chronic  disease  control 
acilvltles". 

Ou  page  17,  after  line  10,  insert: 

"DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    MEDICAL 
FACIUTIES 

For  grants  of  $3,600,000  and  loana  of 
$(5  5CX).000  for  nonprofit  private  faclUtles  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-457)  to  remain  available  until 
expended". 
On  page  18.  after  line  19,  insert: 

"BUILDINCS    AND    FAdLITIES 

"Such  unexpended  balances  (including 
balances  obligated  but  not  disbursed)  ae  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  determine  to  be  available  as  of  June  30, 
lt)69,  in  the  appropriation  for  'Buildings  and 
facilities.  Public  Health  Service',  for  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
activities,  shall  be  transferred  to  an  account 
under  this  head.  There  shall  be  merged  with 
.such  account  the  unexpended  balance  (in- 
cludmg  any  balance  obligated  but  not  dis- 
bursed) as  of  June  30,  1969.  in  the  appropria- 
'lun  for  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital,  buildings 
and  facilities'." 

On  page  19.  line  21.  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  •"$180,725,000"'  and  Insert  "$200,- 
000.000"'. 

On  page  19.  line  25.  strike  out  '  $160,513.- 
noo  "  and  insert  '"$182,000,000"". 

On  page  20.  line  3,  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "$29,892,000"  and  Insert  "$32,- 
000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  9.  after  the  word  "dis- 
eases ".  strike  out  "$137,668,000"  and  Insert 
$156,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  15.  after  the  word  "stroke", 
strike  out  "$101,256,000"  and  Insert  "$112.- 
700,000". 

On  page  20,  line  20.  after  the  word  "dis- 
eases", strike  out  "$102,389,000"  and  insert 
"■$105,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  5,  after  the  word  "anes- 


thesiologists", strike  out  "$154,288,000"  and 
insert  "$175,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  11,  strike  out  "$73,098,000" 
and  Insert  "$78,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  15,  after  the  word  "dis- 
orders", strike  out  "$23,685,000"  and  Insert 
"$25,000,000". 

On  page  22,  line  3,  after  the  word  "re- 
search", strike  out  "$73,658,000"  and  Insert 
"$79,658,000". 

On  page  22,  line  18,  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "$218,021,000"  and  insert  "$250,- 
000,000". 

On  page  23,  line  15,  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "$10,722,000"  and  Insert  "$11,887,- 
000". 

On  page  23,  line  21,  after  the  word  "facili- 
ties", strike  out  "$126,100,000"  and  insert 
"$160,000,000". 

On  page  24,  line  12,  after  the  word  "pro- 
vided", strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  insert 
"$1,900,000";  and.  In  line  13,  after  the  word 
"expended".  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  such  unexpended  balances  (Including 
balances  obligated  but  not  disbursed)  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  determine  to  be  available  as  of  June  30, 
1969,  in  the  appropriation  for  'Buildings  and 
facilities.  Public  Health  Service'  for  National 
Institutes  of  Health  activities,  shall  be 
merged  with  this  appropriation." 

On  page  26,  line  22,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "$60,700,000"  and  Insert  "$65,700,- 
000". 

On  page  27,  line  6,  after  the  word  "and", 
where  It  appears  the  first  time,  strike  out 
"titles  m-A  and"  and  Insert  "title";  at  the 
iseglnnlng  of  line  8,  strike  out  "$364,616,000" 
and  Insert  "$315,876,000";  In  line  12,  after 
"1965",  strike  out  "$78,740,000  shall  be  for 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  and  state 
administrative  services  "under  title  III-A  of 
said  Act  of  1958;";  In  line  18,  after  "1965", 
strike  out  "$5,000,000"  and  Insert  "$20,000,- 
000";  and.  In  line  22,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and  Insert  "$25,000,- 
000". 

On  page  28,  line  6,  after  the  word  "grants.", 
insert  "For  grants   under   title  I-A  of  the 
Elementary   and    Secondary    Education    Act 
of  1965,  $1,117,580,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 : 
Prortded,    That    these    funds    shall    not    be 
available  until  enactment  Into  law  of  au- 
thorizing legislation." 
On  page  28,  after  line  10,  strike  out: 
"For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch. 
13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950.  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19),  $600,167,000,  of 
which  $585,000,000  shall  be  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  schools  as  authorized 
by  sections  3.  6,  and  7  of  said  title  I  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended,  and 
$15,167,000  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school  facil- 
ities as  authorized  by  said  Act  of  September 
23,  1950.  For  carrying  out  titles  in  and  IV 
(except  parts  D  and  F).  part  E  of  title  V, 
and  section  1207  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  titles  I  and  IH  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  as 
amended,  titles   II  and  IV  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
(20  U.S.C.  421-429) ,  and  section  22  of  the  Act 
of  Jime  29,  1935,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  329), 
$859,633,000.   of   which  $159,600,000  shall   be 
for    educational    opportunity    grants    under 
part  A  of  title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act    of    1965    and    shall    remain    available 
through  June  30,  1971,  $63,900,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended  shall  be   for  loan 
insurance  programs  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  that  Act,  including  not  to  exceed  $1,500.- 
000  for  computer  services  In  connection  with 
the  Insured  loan  program.  $154,000,000  shall 
be  for  grants  for  college  work  study  programs 
under  part  C  of  title  IV  of  that  Act  (of  which 
amounts   reallotted   shall    remain   available 
through  June  30,   1971),  including  one  per 
centum    of    such    amount    to    be    available, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  in  section 


442  of  that  Act,  for  cooperative  education 
programs  that  alternate  periods  of  full-time 
academic  study  with  periods  of  full-time 
public  or  private  employment,  $43,000,000 
shall  be  for  grants  for  construction  of 
public  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  and  $33,000,000  shall  be  for  grants 
for  construction  of  other  academic  facilities 
under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963  which  amounts  shall  re- 
main available  through  June  30,  1971,  $11.- 
750,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
sliall  be  for  annual  interest  grants  under 
section  306  of  that  Act.  $222,100,000  shall  be 
for  Federal  capital  contributions  to  student '. 
On  page  30,  after  line  23,  insert: 

"INSTRUCTIONAL    EQUIPMENT 

"For  carrying  out  title  III-A  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  and  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  $93,240,000,  of 
which  $78,740,000  shall  be  for  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  and  State  administrative 
services  under  title  III-A  of  said  National 
Defense  Education  Act;  $13,000,000  shall  be 
for  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  under 
section  601(b)  of  said  Higher  Education  Act, 
and  $1,500,000  shall  be  for  the  acquisition 
of  television  equipment  and  for  minor  re- 
modeling under  section  601  (c)  of  said  Higher 
Education  Act:  Provided,  That  allotments 
under  sections  302  (a)  and  305  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  for  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  $75,740,000  for  grants  to  States  and  on 
the  basis  of  $1,000,000  for  loans  to  nonprofit 
private  schools,  and  allotments  under  section 
302(b)  of  said  Act  for  administrative  services 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $2,000,000 

"SCHOOL     ASSISTANCE     IN     FEDERALLY     AFFECTED 
AEEAS 

'"For  grants  and  payments  under  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C, 
ch.  13).  and  under  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19), 
$600,167,000,  of  which  $585,000,000  shall  be 
for  payments  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  13),  and 
$15,167,000  which  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school 
facilities  and  for  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  federally  affected  areas  as  au- 
thorized by  said  Act  of  September  23.  1950: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  also 
be  available  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950." 

On  page  32,  line  5,  after  the  word  "out". 
Insert  "section  504.":  at  the  beginning  of  line 
8.  strike  out  "$95,000,000"  and  insert 
""$120,000,000";  and.  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  '"which"",  strike  out  '"$15,000,000' 
and   Insert   "$21,500,000." 

On  page  32.  line  12.  after  the  word 
"amended"',  strike  out  "$21,737,000"  and 
insert  ""$31,100,000". 

On   page  32.  after  line  20.   Insert: 

'For  carrying  out  titles  III  and  IV  (ex- 
cept parts  D  and  F) .  part  E  of  title  V.  and 
section  1207  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended,  titles  I  and  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  as 
amended,  titles  II  and  IV  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  as  amended 
(20  U.S.C.  421-429).  and  section  22  of  the 
Act  of  June  29.  1935,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
329),  $1,006,874,000,  of  which  $175,600,000 
shall  be  for  educational  opportunity  grants 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able through  June  30.  1971.  $63,900,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended  shall  be  for 
loan  insurance  programs  under  part  B  of 
title  IV  of  that  Act.  Including  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,500,000  for  computer  services  In  con- 
nection with  the  Insured  loan  program. 
$154,000,000  shall  be  lor   grants  for  college 
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work-Btudy  programs  under  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  that  Act  I  of  which  amounti  reallotted 
shall  remain  available  through  June  30. 
1871).  Including  one  per  centum  of  sruch 
amount  to  be  available,  without  regard  'o 
the  provisions  in  section  442  uf  that  Act  for 
cooperative  education  programs  that  alter- 
nate perUxls  of  full-time  academic  study 
with  periods  of  full-time  public  or  private 
employment,  »125.0O0.OO0  shall  be  tor  grants 
for  construction  of  public  community  col- 
leges and  technical  Institutes  and  175  000.- 
000  shall  be  for  grants  for  construction  of 
other  academic  facilities  under  title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Pacllltles  Act  of  1963 
which  amounts  shall  remain  available 
through  June  JO.  1971.  Sll.750.000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  shall  be  for 
annual  interest  grants  under  section  306 
of  that  Act.  $222,100,000  shall  be  for  Federal 
capital  contributions  to  student  loan  funds 
established  In  accordance  with  ngreements 
pursuant  to  section  204  .it  the  Nathmal  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  and  »12. 120.000 
shall  be  Tor  ;he  piirposes  of  section  22  of 
the  Act  if  June  29,  1935  Proitded.  That 
»7. 241,000  ^hall  be  for  payments  authorized 
by  section  108(b)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Education  Act.  as  amended 
(DC  Code",  i!iec  31  1608)  • 
On  page  *♦. -after  line  7.  insert 

VOCATION  At.    CD0CATION 

"Por  carrying  out  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  !j63.  as  amended  i20  U3C. 
1241-13911  I  except  part  E  uf  title  I),  and 
section  402  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
arv  Education  .\mendment8  <if  1967.  8488.- 
718.000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  B352  836,000 
shall  be  for  State  vocational  education  pro- 
grams under  part  B  and  »40.iX)0  iXX)  shall  be 
for  programs  imder  section  102(b)  of  ^ald 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Including 
development  and  admlxilstratlon  of  State 
plans  and  evaluation  and  dissemination  ac- 
tivities authorized  under  section  102(c)  of 
said  .\ct.  and  »10,0(X).000  for  work-studv  pro- 
grams under  part  H  of  .said  Act.  not  to  exceed 
$2,800,000  for  State  advisory  councils  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  faid 
Act.  $13.000  000  for  exemplary  programs 
under  part  D  if  ■said  Act  of  which  50  per 
centum  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  50  per  centum  shall  remain 
available  through  June  30.  1971.  »20.000.iX»0 
for  consumer  and  homemaltlng  education 
programs  under  part  P  of  .said  .Act,  and 
•  14.000.000  shall  be  for  cooperative  voca- 
tional programs  under  part  G  of  said  Act  " 
On  page  35.  line  11.  after  •140  U  S  C.  390- 
395.  397-399)-.  strike  out  "$135.391. OOO"  and 
Insert  •$155,625.0OO';  In  line  23.  after  the 
word  "Act  .  strike  out  'W.SOO.iXjO'  and  in- 
sert •■$7,356,000  ":  and,  on  page  38,  line  2. 
after  the  word  'and',  strike  out  ■•$4.000.(X)0" 
and  Insert  •■$5.625.000^^ 

On  page  36.  !lne  16.  after  '(20  US  C  621- 
624)  ■•.  strike  out  -$100,000,000.  of  which 
$29.190,000^  and  Insert  $105,000,000,  of 
which  $34  250.000' 

On  page  37.  :ine  2.  if-.er  '1968".  strike  out 
•'$85.750. 000'  and  Insert  •*98.250.000":  .ind  In 
line  12.  a.'ter  'he  w jrd  •  programs^'.  Insert  a 
comma  and  and  $9,500  000  shall  remain 
available  'jnder  said  Cooperarlve  Research 
Act  through  June  30.  1971,  for  experimental 
schools' 

On  page  37.  Mne  19.  after  1961".  strike  out 
■$18.a00,000"  ind  insert  •■$12.000.000^' 

On  page  39.  line  1.  after  the  word  That", 
strike  out  no  loans  shall  be  m.ide  from  this 
fund  ;n  the  'urrent  flscal  year  .ind  :nser: 
"loans  may  be  m^tde  during  :he  current  fiscal 
year  from  the  Piind  to  the  extent  that 
amounts  are  available  from  commitments 
withdrawn  prior  to  July  1.  1970.  by  the  Cam- 
mlssioner  '{  Education" 

On  page  40.  !lne  6  after  the  w;>rd  "Act", 
strike  out  •$129,640  OOO"  and  Inser'  '$100- 
000.000" 

On  page  40.  line  21.  .ifter  "12".  strike  out 
"and  13'  and  insert    '13.  and  17";  In  Mne  22, 


after  the  word  'amended",  strike  out  "$499,- 
783,000  of  which  $471,000,000"  and  Insert 
■'$4«4,783.000:  of  which  $43«.000.000^';  and. 
on  page  41,  line  9.  after  "laO.OOO",  ln*ert  a 
colon  .ind  "Provided  further.  That  such 
grants  to  any  State  shall  not  be  less  than 
made  to  the  State  under  section  2  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  •• 

On  p«ge  43.  line  4.  after  the  word  'amend- 
ed", strike  out  ••$37,000  (XH),  uf  which'  and 
Insert  $39,000,000.  of  which  $2,000,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  for  grants 
for  faculties  pursuant  to  part  B  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Pacllltles  Construction  Act. 
and^' 

On  page  43,  after  line  3.  Insert: 
"OEVixopiicNT  or  paucaAus  rott 

THE    AGING 

"To  carry  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended,  and  for  initial  expeasea  of 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  f35  660,- 
000  including  nut  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for 
State  planning  and  other  activitleB  to  re- 
main available  imtll  June  30.  1972.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  304 
of  the  .Act  of   1965.  tut  amended" 

On  page  43.  line  14.  after  "1968".  strike 
out  $6,000,000  Prmided.  Tliat  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  shall  be  used  to  make 
granU,  under  'Htle  I  of  said  Act,  in  exceea  of 
the  following:  (1)  $12,500  each  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam.  .American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  ihe  Pacific  Islands.  (2) 
$50,000  to  each  of  the  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico"   and   Insert     $15,000,000" 

On  page  45.  line  2  after  the  word   "distribu- 
tion'.    strike    out      *28.780.(X)0"    and    Insert 
$31,673,000" 

At  the  top  of  page  47  Insert: 

"CONSt-MCR   CREDrr   TIlAINrNC 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  L'nl>>ns.  with  respect  to  con- 
iiumer  credit  r raining,  as  .lUthorlzed  by  sec- 
tion 2I(fl(2)  >f  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act.  >i8  amended   i  12  USC    1766),  $300.0<X)" 

On  page  47,  ;ine  7.  after  the  word  "than", 
strike  out  $901,500,000"  and  Insert  ""$921,- 
200.IXX)" 

On  page  48,  line  25,  after  "(68  Stat.  266)". 
srtrlke  out  $4,257,000"  and  Insert  "$4,332.- 
000". 

On  page  49.  Mne  11,  after  the  word  "Admin- 
istration', ''trlke  out  '$867. (XH)"  and  Insert 
"$1,108,000" 

On  p:age  51.  line  12.  after  the  word^'"ex- 
ceed  •.  strike  out  "$1,808,000"  and  insert 
'•$2.060.000" 

On  page  58,  line  12.  strike  out  •$8,240,000" 
itnd  Insert     »8.412,0O0". 

On  page  59.  after  line  2.  Insert: 

'ECONOMIC     OPPORTTNrrT     PROGRAM 

•'For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (Public  Law  88  452.  approved  August 
20,  19641.  as  amended.  $1,624,000,000,  plus 
reimbursements  Proitded,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  transfers  to 
the  economic  opportunity  loan  fund  for 
loans  under  title  III.  and  tunounts  so  trans- 
ferred shall  remain  available  until  expended: 
Proitded  further.  That  this  approprlaUon 
shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  and  hire 
of  pa.ssenger  mot<^ir  vehicles,  and  for  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  repair  of  buildings 
and  other  facilities,  as  .lUthorlzed  by  section 
602  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  .Act  of  1964, 
and  for  purchase  of  real  property  for  trean- 
!ng  centers:  Provided  further,  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  m.it  be  available  for  con- 
tracts under  titles  I.  II.  V.  VI,  and  VII  ex- 
tending for  more  than  twenty-four  months: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able for  any  grant  until  the  Director  has 
determined  that  the  grantee  Is  qualified  to 
administer  the  funds  and  programs  Involved 
in  the  proposed  grant:  Provided  further. 
That  all  grant  agreements  shall  provide  th&t 


the  OenertU  AccounUng  Offlc«  shall  have 
acceM  to  the  records  of  the  grantee  which 
bear  exclusively  upon  the  Federal  grant 
ProiHdfd  further.  That  these  fund  shall  not 
be  available  unui  enactment  Into  law  of  au- 
thorizing leglslaUon." 

On  page  60.  after  line  18.  Insert: 

PRJESIDENTtAL    COtTNCTl,    OK    TOUTH 

Oppohttnitt 
sai..axixs   and   exprnbb 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  EiecuUve  Order  11330.  dated 
March  5.  1867.  Including  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  and  services  as  authorized  bv 
5  use.  3109.  $300,000. 

On  page  61 .  after  line  5,  Insert: 

•  PAYMENT    TO    THE    CORPORATION    FOB 
PfBLIC    BROADCASTING 

•To  enable  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  payment  to  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  .au- 
thorized to  be  established  by  section  3&6  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
for  expenses  of  the  Corporation,  $15.000.00o! 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 
On  page  62.  after  Una  16.  strike  out: 
"Sec.  407  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or 
carry  out  any  grant  to  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  that  Is  not  In  full  c-m- 
pilance  with  section  504  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  (Public  Law 
f*0-575i.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  .shall  be  used  to  provide  a 
loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary 
of  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to  finy  indl- 
Mdual  applying  for  admission,  attending, 
employed  by,  teaching  at,  or  doing  research 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education  who 
had  engaged  In  conduct  on  or  after  Auii'jst 
1.  1969,  which  Involves  the  use  of  (or  the 
assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  to  require  or  prevent  'he 
availability  of  certain  curriculum,  or  to  pre- 
'. ent  the  faculty,  administrative  officials,  or 
students  in  such  institution  from  eneagtng 
In  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at 
such  institution." 

And.  In  lieu   thereof.   Insert: 
•'Sec.  407.  The  Congress  recommends  the 
following    limitation: 

'•That  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  determlnea 
that — 

"(a)  on  more  than  two  separate  occa- 
sions— 

"(1)  disorderly  conduct  or  persons  on  the 
property  of  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion has  Interfered  In  any  way  with  the  right 
of  students  at  such  Institution  to  carry  out 
their  regular  educational  activities;  or 

"(2)  persons  have  taken  unauthorized  pos- 
se.sslon  of  any  building,  or  part  thereof,  of 
such  Institution; 

"(b)  such  Institution  has  not  punished 
any  such  persons  who  are  students,  has  not 
prosecuted  or  tried  to  prosecute  any  of  such 
persons  who  are  not  students,  and  did  not 
request  assistance  from  any  State  or  local 
government  law  enforcement  officials  in 
terminating  such  disorderly  conduct  or  un- 
authorized possession; 

"That  before  grants,  contracts,  or  renewal 
thereof  with  such  Institutions  shall  be  en- 
tered Into,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire such  institutions  to  submit  a  plan  or 
program  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, provides  reasonable  assurance  that 
any  disorderly  conduct  or  unauthorized  pes. 
session  above  described  will  not  recur,  or  If 
recurring,  will  be  dealt  with  effectively. 

■This  provision  shall  not  Include  fellow- 
ships, scholarships,  loans,  or  any  other  form 
of  aid  to  the  Individual  student." 

On  page  64,  after  line  12,  strike  out: 
•Sec.  408.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  stu- 
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dents,  the  abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to 
force  any  student  attending  any  elementary 
or  secondary  school  to  attend  a  particular 
school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents 
or  parent." 

.And.  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

•  Sec  408.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
district  to  take  any  actions  involving  the  bus- 
ing of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  any  student  at- 
tending any  elementary  or  secondary  school 
to  a  particular  school  against  the  choice  of 
bis  or  her  parents  or  parent." 

On  page  65,  after  line  2.  strike  out: 

"Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
la  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  at  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district,  or  school." 

.'Vnd,  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 
Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
district  to  take  any  actions  Involving  the 
busing  of  students,  the  abollsliment  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  students  to  a 
particular  school  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise  available 
to  :.ny  State,  school  district  or  sch(X)l." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  bill  is  open  for  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  line  20.  strike  out  "$93,800,000" 
and  ■»21. 900.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"SI  16.900.000"  and  "$45,000,000"  respectively. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  offer  this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield  ) .  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Magnttson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bogcs)  ,  all 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  together  with  my  col- 
leaKue  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MrsKiE » .  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Hartke). 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  was  of- 
fered yesterday  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGGs  1 .  It  was  defeated  on  a  tie  vote. 
This  mormng  I  sought  to  resurrect  the 
amendment.  The  sentiment  of  the  com- 
mittee appeared  to  be  favorable  and  the 
conmiittee  was  incUned  to  adopt  the 
amendment,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
committee  report  had  been  printed,  and 
the  committee  bill  had  been  printed, 
and  if  an  amendment  to  a  committee 
provLslon  had  been  accepted  at  that  point 
it  would  have  necessitated  changes  In 
the  committee  report  and  the  committee 
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bill.  Everyone  knows  the  rigid  timetable 
under  which  we  are  working.  Therefore, 
in  the  interest  of  expediting  the  matter 
it  was  agreed  that  1  would  attempt  to 
write  the  amendment  in  on  the  floor 
rather  than  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $93.8  million, 
the  ssune  as  the  House  allowance  for 
air  pollution  control,  a  decrease  of  $2 
million  from  the  budget  estimate  and 
$5,067  million  more  than  the  fimds 
available  in  1969. 

Within  the  total  available  for  air  pol- 
lution control  activities  approved  by  the 
House  and  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee, it  is  directed  that  $21,900,000,  $2,000,- 
000  more  than  the  House  allowance,  be 
devoted  to  research  and  development  into 
new  and  improved  methods  for  prevent- 
ing and  controlling  air  pollution  result- 
ing from  fuel  combustion.  During  1970, 
the  committee  wants  to  assure  that  such 
research  and  development  will  include 
work  on  sulfur  oxide  emissions,  including 
desulfurization  of  coal.  Since  House  pas- 
sage of  the  appropriation  bill,  the  Con- 
gress has  extended  section  104  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  for  1  year,  through  Jxme 
30,  1970.  As  originally  requested  in  the 
President's  Budget,  the  committee  has 
restored  a  specific  reference  to  section 
104  in  the  appropriation  language.  Ade- 
quate funding  of  this  provision  is  essen- 
tial to  progress  toward  the  control  of  sul- 
fur oxide  emissions  from  stationary 
sources  and  motor  vehicle  pollution  con- 
trol. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  references  to 
the  House  committee  report  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  House  argued  that  the  air  pol- 
lution control  program  was  receiving 
too  much  emphasis  in  the  budget  and 
the  House  cut  it  back  from  $95.8  mil- 
lion to  $93.8  million.  The  report  stated: 
It  also  app)eared  to  the  committee  that 
the  emphasis  given  this  appropriation  was 
out  of  balance  with  that  given  to  other 
important  programs  of  the  department. 

With  reference  to  solid  waste,  the  re- 
port stated : 

It  would  be  desirable  if  some  funds  could 
be  programmed  from  other  activities  to  In- 
crease the  funds  available  for  solid  waste 
program.  It  appears  that  the  budget  did 
not  give  support  to  this  program  in  pro- 
portion to  its  Importance. 

Since  that  report  was  written,  this  bill 
has  been  Increased  from  $16.5  billion 
overall,  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, to  somewhere  over  $21  billion,  or 
an  increase  of  circa  30  percent.  About  the 
only  two  major  programs  left  behind, 
that  have  not  been  Increased  substan- 
tially, have  been  the  programs  to  which 
I  call  attention. 

I  am  proposing,  therefore,  with  the 
assistsince  of  those  who  are  coauthor- 
Ing  the  amendment  with  me,  to  bring 
these  programs  Into  line  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  budget;  that  is,  that  the 
program  for  air  pollution  control  be  In- 
creased to  $116.9  million — an  increase  of 
$23.1  million.  It  should  be  understood 
that  this  money  would  be  assigned  to 
section  104  operations — Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967 — which  covers  research  In  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuel  in  vehicles. 

Authorities  in  the  field  attribute  about 
90  percent  of  our  air  pollution  problem 


to  the  burning  of  fossil  fuel,  with  auto- 
mobiles alone  accounting  for  60  percent 
of  the  nuisance.  I  believe  that  this  sec- 
tion constitutes  the  best  possible  attack 
on  air  pollution  and  should  be  effectively 
funded. 

The  $23.1  million  proposed  by  the 
amendment  would  provide  the  $45  mil- 
lion authorized  imder  section  194;  it 
would  provide  a  total  of  $116.9  million 
for  the  overall  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram— still  only  two-thirds  of  its  au- 
thorized $179.3  million. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  $2  million 
be  added  to  direct  operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Solid  Waste  Management,  under 
the  heading,  "Environmental  control." 
This  would  provide  an  amount  of  $16,- 
872,000  for  the  Bureau,  compared  to  its 
authorized  $20  million.  It  would  Increase 
the  appropriation  for  environmentsd 
control  to  $57,208,000. 

This  $2  million  is  urgently  needed  by 
the  Bureau  If  it  is  to  cope  effectively  with 
trash  and  garbage  problems.  It  would 
be  utilized  in  underwriting  research  by 
private  industry  into  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  or  recycling  waste.  These  con- 
tracts were  funded,  up  until  last  year,  at 
the  rate  of  about  $1.5  million  a  year.  The 
level  having  dropped  off  to  $1  million 
currently,  the  Bureau  has  no  funds  avsdl- 
able  to  iiiltiate  new  contracts.  Two  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  worthy  application 
which  cannot  be  approved  are  in  the 
Bureau's  files.  This  amendment  would 
permit  continued  research  at  a  reason- 
able level. 

The  amendment  proposed  today — $23.1 
million  to  provide  full  authorization  of 
$45  million  for  section  104  operations — 
would  accelerate  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  methods  for  preventing 
and  controlling  air  pollution  from  fuels 
combustion.  Special  emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  the  following  areas: 

First,  construction  of  a  prototype  coal 
deep-cleaning — removal  of  sulfur  py- 
rite — plant  within  a  shorter  time  period; 
Second,  research  and  demonstration 
on  the  development  of  new,  economical 
techniques  for  removing  sulfur  from 
coal;  and 

Third,  development  of  imconventional 
power  systems — for  example,  a  family- 
size  car.  At  the  August  1969,  meeting  of 
the  Environmental  Quality  Council  the 
President  requested  acceleration  of  ef- 
forts to  develop  unconventionally  pow- 
ered vehicles  which  could  be  procured  by 
Federal  agencies  and  others  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  an  economically  vi- 
able market  for  such  vehicles.  F*ull  au- 
thorization of  section  104  would  expedite 
this  effort  \n  fiscal  1970. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  of- 
fered for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber will  be  disposed  to  accept  it.  Before 
asking  their  reaction,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtJSKiE)  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph^  ,  both  of  whom  are 
very  knowledgeable  in  this  area  and  have 
rendered  valuable  service  in  this  field. 

I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
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has  in  essence,  but  very  clearly,  stated 
valid  reasons  for  the  amendment  pre- 
sented by  him.  with  the  cooperation  and 
cosponsorship  of  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Approprlatlon-s  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Work.s.  and  addi- 
tional colleaiTue.s  -.vho  are  interested  In 
thLs  needed  effort. 

I  'hlnk  ;t  b  important  to  recall  that  in 
1967  the  Senate  unanimously  passed  the 
Air  Quality  Act  initiating  a  new  and 
systematic  approach  to  thl.s  Nation's 
efforts  to  control  and  abate  air  pollution 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  establishment  of  reirtonal  air 
quality  standards  for  particulate  matter 
and  sulfur  oxides  Fifty-seven  of  the 
Nations  largest  metropolitan  areas,  af- 
fectln«f  97  million  citizeas  or  70  piercent 
of  our  urban  population.  -aiII  have  Initi- 
ated standard  setting  procedures  by  the 
summer  of  1970. 

But  .>tandards  are  not  enouijh.  im- 
plementation IS  required,  and  Imple- 
mentation re<-)uires  adequate  control 
technoloKT.  Wirh  -ulfur  oxide  levels  In 
the- atmosphere  increasing  by  5  percent 
per  year,  a  cisis  is  imminent:  a  crisis 
where  air  pollution  episodes  may  become 
daily  occurrences 

All  of  the  protections  for  the  enerey 
needs  of  the  United  States  in  the  next 
two  to  three  decades,  and  all  the  projec- 
tions for  automobile  production  in  the 
near  future  indicate  that  the  quality  of 
air  of  the  urban  i-enters  of  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  be  detrraded  un- 
less these  critical  problems  of  eliminatlnsr 
the  pollutants  from  the  combustion  of 
fossile  fuels  and  from  automobile  emis- 
sions are  solved.  There  is  no  higher  pri- 
ority for  research  and  development  in 
rhe  field  of  air  rwUution  abatement  than 
this  challenge.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
executive  branch  will  assume  greater 
initiative  in  "his  area. 

On  November  25.  the  Senate  approved 
the  conference  report  on  S.  2276  and 
authonzed  $45  million  for  research  on 
confrolllng  air  [xillution  from  fuels  com- 
bustion and  automobile  emissions  This 
amount  falls  far  short  of  the  action 
needs  for  research  funds  in  this  field. 
For  example,  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Admmistration  estimates  that  it 
will  require  $8  million  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  the  wet  limestone  process 
for  controlling  sulfur  oxides  through 
fiscal  year  1974  And  this  is  only  one  of 
the  many  processes  awaiting  develop- 
ment 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute  con- 
ducted an  indepth  study  of  the  research 
and  development  needs  to  perfect  control 
technology  for  sulfur  dioxides.  In  its  re- 
port, which  was  conducted  under  con- 
tract for  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  the  Institute 
recommended  a  systematic  5 -year  re- 
search and  development  program  for 
sulfur  oxides  control  which  would  cost 
approximately  $250  million  with  a  rec- 
omended  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  1970 
of  $56  million.  The  projected  ^oal  for 
fiscal  year  1969  was  $41  million,  of  which 
only  $12  8  million  was  appropnated  and 
obligated  for  this  area,  leaving  the  rec- 
ommended program  $28  million  tjehlnd 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal   1970. 

This  recommended  level  for  the  devel- 


opment of  sulfiu-  oxide  control  technol- 
oK>'  was  validated  by  another  study. 
conducU-d  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  In  its  unpublished  report  to  the 
Pre.sidenfs  OfBce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  tffliinent  {lanel  of  scientists 
recommended  aLso  a  5-ye«j  prcxrram  for 
1969  to  1974,  with  an  average  annual 
level  t>f   extjendltures  ot  $50   million. 

Sulfur  oxidee  are  but  one  of  the  pol- 
lutants generated  by  fuels  combustion, 
and  for  this  one  area  of  Inquiry  we  should 
be  spending  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50 
million  a  year,  while  the  administration 
has  requested  for  section  104  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  only  121.9  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

This  .section  104,  which  was  the  result 
of  an  amendment  I  offered  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967 — I  have  discussed  thLs  amend- 
ment and  Its  purpose  with  my  colleague 
Mr.  Byrd.  It  provldefi  for  the  Federal 
research  and  devedopment  effort  In  fuels 
combustion  and  automobile  emission  and 
this  IS  the  main  thrust — it  Is  not  just  a 
timid  approach  that  we  have  made  I 
stress  that  which  has  been  said,  but  I  re- 
peat, that  the  automobile  contributes 
60  percent  of  all  air  pollution  and  as  high 
lis  85  t)ercent  in  our  urban  areas,  pro- 
ducing 90  million  tons  annually  of  pol- 
lutant materials,  with  industry  pro- 
ducing 30  million  tons  a  year,  power- 
plants  15  million  tons,  space  heating  fa- 
cilities 8  million  tons,  and  waste  Incin- 
erators 3  million  tons.  To  develop  the 
technology  to  control  and  eliminate 
tins  mounting  volume  of  pollution  we 
must  have  a  much  more  vigorous  Fed- 
eral effort  in  research  and  development 
Therefore,  I  suiiport  the  amendment  of 
my  diligent  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Btid).  which  I  cosponsor,  to 
increase  the  appropriations  for  section 
104  from  $21.9  minion  to  the  $45  million 
authorized  by  enactment  of  S.  2276 
earlier  this  year.  This  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate thus  af  temooo  would  be  a  slgniflcant 
step  In  the  direction  of  meeting  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  able  senior  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  contribution. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  West  VlrgirUa  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mcskie*. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  order  In  the 
Senate  and  aok  that  staff  members  be 
told  to  take  their  seats  or  leave  the 
Chamber 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  and  all  staff  mem- 
tx?rs  will  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  the  Chair  to  enforce  this  or- 
der during  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Chair 
Instructs  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  carry 
out  this  order. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  may  proceed. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  cosponaor  this  amendment 
and  would  like  to  emphasize  its  long- 
range  impact  In  the  field  of  pollution 
control. 


The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  dealt  with 
the  creation  of  air  quality  control  re- 
gions, establishing  air  quality  critena 
and  developing  air  quality  standards 
These  have  to  do  with  the  mechanics  of 
finally  enforcing  pollution  control  .and 
achieving  effective  pollution  control  in 
the  long  teini,  their  effectiveness  depcndi 
upon  greatly  expanded  research 

In  the  amendment  sponsored  bv  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  Senator  Randoli  h.  w( 
undertook  to  set  the  research  goals  w  hich 
have  since  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Air  Quality  Control  Administration  in 
its  publication  this  year  called  'Tho  Coist 
of  Clean  Air,"  that  agency.  In  Its  fir.st  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  estimated  a  5-,vear 
plan  for  expenditures  on  research  ought 
to  amount  to  $255  million. 

Mr  President.  In  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967.  we  undertook  to  establish  .-uch 
\ioals  for  research.  We  have  had  d'..>«ap- 
polnting  results  since  that  time 

For  example,  in  1968.  following:  enact- 
ment of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  au- 
thorization was  for  $35  million.  Under 
section  104,  the  budget  request  was  Sl6 
million. 

Mr.  President.  In  1969  the  authiorlza- 
tlon  reached  the  level  of  $90  million  'Die 
budget  request  was  for  $31.3  million  The 
appropriation  was  for  $18.7  million  The 
1970  authorization  was  cut  back  from  the 
level  of  $90  million  to  $45  million.  The 
appropriations  have  not  kept  pace  -Alth 
the  authorizations,  and  so  the  budcet 
request  this  year,  as  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Is  $21.9 
million.  Instead  of  approaching  tr.e  S90 
million  level  we  had  envisioned 

This  has  produced  the  following  record 
In  the  two  critical  areas  of  pollution  con- 
trol; namely,  sulfur  oxides  control  and 
motor  vehicle  emissions. 

With  respect  to  the  sulfur  oxide.?,  the 
expenditure  for  control  research  .-^t.irted 
at  S9.3  million  in  1968  and  has  reached  a 
level  of  $13.3  million  In  the  present 
budget  request. 

In  the  case  of  motor  vehicle  enil.sslons. 
$1.9  mUUon  in  1968  to  the  level  of  $3  4 
million  In  this  year's  budget  request 

Obviously,  we  have  not  been  succe.s.s- 
ful  In  stimulating  the  kind  of  research 
effort  without  which  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  cannot  hope  to  be  effective 

It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  President,  section  104  of  the  .■Mr 
Quality  Act  of  1967  was  an  Important 
feature  of  that  landmark  legislation. 
This  provision,  sponsored  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  placed 
special  research  emphasis  on  develop- 
ment of  technology  to  control  fuel  com- 
bustion byproducts.  Of  particular  Im- 
portance was  the  concern  for  develop- 
ment of  the  technology  to  control  auto- 
mobile emissions  and  emissions  of  oxides 
of  sulfur  resulting  from  combustion  of 
coal  p.nd  oil. 

Development  of  advanced  technoloEV 
to  control  sulfur  oxides  is  important 
now.  Across  the  Nation  air  quality  stand- 
ards are  being  set  for  particulate  matter 
and  sulfur  oxides.  Public  hearings  on 
standards  have  been  held  in  numerous 
air  quality  control  regions.  Plans  for  im- 
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plementatlon  of  those  standards  are  in 
the  process  of  development. 

Tliose  plans  for  implementation  will 
depend  on  the  availability  of  technology, 
alternative  fuels,  and  other  methods  of 
reducing  air  pollution.  Control  techno- 
logy for  oxides  of  siUfur.  one  of  the  two 
pollutants  for  which  standards  arc  be- 
ing set,  other  than  alternative  fuels  and 
low  sulfur  fuels  Is  not  available.  It  was 
primarily  for  this  purpose  that  this  sec- 
tion was  enacted  in  1967. 

There  is  limited  supply  of  low  sulftir 
coal  which  will  be  available  in  most  com- 
munities to  meet  standards  now.  But  a 
major  technological  breakthrough  will 
be  required  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  standards  which  have  been  proposed 
and  which  meet  the  Nation's  energy  de- 
mands at  the  same  time. 

.\nother  area  where  more  research  Is 
needed  Is  in  developing  alternatives  to 
the  internal  combustion  engine  and  a 
more  effective  means  of  controlling  the 
e.Msting  engine.  Too  little  has  been  done 
in  this  area.  The  administration  has 
been  weak  in  Its  response  to  the  need  to 
develop  this  technology.  The  automobile 
industry  has  been  guilty  of  delay. 

Tiie  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
.'Vdministration  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  develop  national  emission 
standards  for  motor  vehicles.  Those 
standards  are  related  to  technical  and 
economic  feasibility.  Without  additional 
funds  to  stimulate  research  into  control 
techniques  for  internal  combustion  en- 
gines and  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  alternatives  to  Internal  combustion, 
upgrading  of  those  standards  will  be  de- 
layed unnecessarily.  The  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration  has  the 
competence  and  the  program  to  imple- 
ment research  in  this  area  if  the  fimds 
are  provided. 

According  to  first  "Cost  of  Clean  Air" 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 

.\  5  year  (fiscal  1968-72)  plan  for  thla 
proerani  (Sec.  104)  called  for  erpendlturea  by 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  AdmlnlB- 
Uation  of  some  $256  million.  While  actual 
expenditures  may  be  much  lower,  this  figure 
provides  an  Indication  of  the  magnitude  of 
effort  considered  neceesary  in  this  area. 

We  simply  carmot  control  or  hope  to 
control  sulfur  oxides,  which  so  directly 
achieve  higher  mortality  rates  In  cities 
like  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and 
other  cities  across  the  coimtry,  unless  we 
find  ways  to  deal  with  these  kinds  of 
emissions. 

Section  104 — the  research  section  and 
the  funding  of  section  104  are  critical  to 
this  effort.  The  same  can  be  said  of  motor 
vehicle  emissions.  Motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions constitute  something  like  60  per- 
cent of  the  pollution  load  in  this  country. 

Aaaln,  we  are  not  going  to  deal  wlUi 
that  one  unless  we  develop  the  tech- 
nology. 

Thus,  I  applaud  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  let- 
ter which  I  addressed  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Wswhlngton  (Mr.  Mag- 


NtreoN),  on  November  25,  1969,  covering 
section  104;  and  in  addltLon,  a  statement 
Indicating  the  areas  otf  research  which 
would  be  explored  If  the  additional  ap- 
propriation is  approved  by  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

CoMMrrTKB  ON  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  25,  1969. 

Hon.  WaxBXN  O.  liCAONTrBON, 

Chairman,   Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DJO. 
Dkah  Wauun  :  Am  you  know,  the  Air  Quality 
Aot  of  1967  la  a  far-naohtng  and  critically 
Important  measurs  authorizing  major  Fed- 
eral support  for  a  oatUoaal  program  of  air 
quality  enbanoement.   SubstAntlal   progress 
Is  being  made  towanl  tbre  Implementation  of 
this    program.    Howvrer,    our    capacity    to 
pollute  exceeds  our  oafMOlty  t»  control  pollu- 
tion. For  exaonple.  In  tlie  absence  of  control, 
sulfur  oxide  air  pollution  levels  will  continue 
to  Increase  for  th«  nraafe  ten  years. 

This  situation  need  not  oontlnue.  The  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1987  pfovlded  adequate  au- 
thority to  develop  neoeasary  technology. 
However,  appropriation  aind  budget  requests 
for  that  program  hav«  been  Inadequate.  In 
1969  the  Administration  requeeted  $31.3  mil- 
lion for  Section  104.  Only  $18.7  million  were 
appropriated.  For  FY  1970  the  Administration 
only  requested  $18.7  million  for  Section  104. 
The  effect  of  these  reduced  appropriations 
win  be  continued  delay  In  the  development  of 
sulfur  oxide  and  motor  vehicle  emissions 
control  technology.  Standaids  are  now  being 
set  by  the  Statee  under  the  Air  Quality  Act 
for  particulates  and  smlfur  oxides,  but  effec- 
tive long-term  Implemientatlon  of  the  sulfur 
oxide  standsirds  may  be  delayed  In  the  ab- 
sence of  technically  feasible  control  systems. 
Senate  and  House  conferees  have  agreed 
to  authorize  $45  million  to  carry  out  Section 
104  In  FY  1970  but,  as  mentioned  above,  the 
Administration  requested  only  $18  7  million. 
The  House  did  not  appropriate  any  funds 
for  this  section  In  the  sJasence  of  an  au- 
thorization. 

As  you  know,  research  and  demonstration 
efforts  to  control  emlsalons  from  motor  ve- 
hicles and  to  develop  alternatives  to  the 
Internal  combustion  onglne  are  carried  out 
with  Section  104  funds.  This  effort  only  re- 
ceived approximately  $4  million  In  1969  for 
new  propulsion  systema  aa  well  as  control 
methods  applicable  to  existing  systems.  This 
Is  obviously  Inadequate. 

During  recent  hearln^ps  before  your  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  C.  C.  Johnson  agreed  with 
Senator  Case  on  tho  current  status  of  sulfur 
oxide  control  techncrtogy:  "In  other  words, 
we  are  at  a  very  primitive  state  of  the  art 
here."  Air  poUution  control  technologies 
must  keep  pao«  with  the  standards  setting 
procedure  by  the  states  and  the  Federal  pro- 
gram must  be  strengtliBn.ed  In  this  area. 

Yet.  at  this  crucial  time,  the  Administra- 
tion reduced  the  flaoal  1970  budget  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service  by  13  percent,  or  $30  million. 
Einvlronmental  quality  must  become  a  more 
Important  priority.  If  the  Administration 
does  not  recognize  this  need,  then  the  Con- 
gress, you  must  maka  up  the  slack. 

Your  efforts  to  etwaigthen  this  program 
by  providing  adequate  funding  for  research 
relating  to  the  development  of  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  to  control  fuel  combustion 
by-products  will  aaaiat  In  Indicating  Con- 
gressional concern. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  an  Increase  In  the 
Section  104  appropriaticm  to  the  authorized 
level  of  $46  million,  with  a  directive  to  em- 
phasize development  of  sulfur  oxide  and 
motor  vehicle  emission  coaitrols  technology. 


If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  this 
matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Edmtjno  S.  Muskie. 
Howard  H.  Bakxb,  Jr. 
BntCH  Bath. 
Thomas  P.  Eaglbton. 
Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
Jennings   Randolph. 
William  B.  Spono,  Jr. 


Pboposed  Appeopkiations  or  $45  MnxioN  fob 

Section  104 
(Prepared  by  NAPCA  for  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee) 
The  proposed  amendment  of  $25,100,000 
over  the  House  action  which  provided  $19,- 
900,000  for  Section  104  Research  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  1969  carry-over  of  $1  million 
would  be  used  to  accelerate  work  In  the  areas 
of  developing  new  and  Improved  methods  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  fwUution 
resulting  from  combustion  of  fuels.  This  will 
Involve  activities  related  to  fuel  desulfurlza- 
tlon  including  emission  cleaning  processes 
such  as  the  wet  and  dry  lime  stone  and  fluid 
bed  combustion  processes. 

In  the  area  of  fuel  desulfurization,  projects 
to  be  supported  will  include  mine  sampling 
and  equipment  evaluation;  detail  plant  and 
test  program  design;  reject  identification  and 
utilization;  procurement,  construction,  and 
operation  of  prototype  plants;  and  project 
evaluation  and  control.  Work  on  the  wet  and 
dry  limestone  injection  processes  will  be  ac- 
celerated, especially  that  which  Involves  the 
testing  and  demonstration  of  wet  limestone 
scrubbing.  Construction  of  a  coal-fired  power 
plant  will  be  initiated  to  test  potentially 
feasible  fluid  bed  combustion  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  on  fuels, 
special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  work 
related  to  motor  vehicle  emission  and  devel- 
opment of  unconventional  power  systems. 
The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration is  presently  prepared  to  provide  an 
additional  $5  million  for  support  of  this  ef- 
fort should  the  necessary  funds  be  made 
available. 

In  order  to  properly  manage  research  and 
development  activities  of  this  magnitude.  100 
additional  positions  are  necessary.  The  exist- 
ing staff  has  reached  the  point  where  any 
additional  work  load  in  terms  of  new  or  ex- 
panded programs  could  present  serious  prob- 
lems in  our  ability  to  undertake  Buch  work 
and  still  adhere  to  sound  project  manage- 
ment and  procurement  practices. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
money  can  be  spent.  It  must  be  spent 
if  we  are  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem which  I  think  is  energizing  the  con- 
cern and.  Indeed,  the  excitement  of 
American  citizens  by  the  millions  from 
coast  to  coast. 

The  Senate,  this  afternoon,  has  the 
opportunity  to  indicate,  by  appropria- 
tions of  relatively  small  amounts.  Its 
concern  in  this  field. 

Before  I  close,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnit- 
soN)  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  for  the 
support  and  encouragement  they  have 
given  us  from  their  vantage  point  on  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
whose  consistent  efforts  in  this  field 
have  been  nationally  recognized. 

Certainly,  my  effort  this  afternoon  is 
not  an  attempt  to  pre-empt  in  any  way 
the  work  that  he  has  done.  I  could  not 
dolt. 

My  senior  colleague  from  West  Vlr- 
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glnla  has  also  be«n  a  leader  in  this  field, 
and  has  worked  very  effectively  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  '  Mr   Mnsxii  > . 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  have  been  interested,  and 
It  is  merely  m  this  capacity  that  I  have 
offered  the  amendment  this  afternoon, 
which  has  been  co-authored  by  those  to 
whom  I  referred  earlier. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  Mr.  Randolph'  and  I  both 
recognize  that  the  objectives  laid  down  in 
the  authorization  legislation  cannot  pos- 
sibly succeed  unless  we  have  partners 
equally  motivated  and  equally  energized 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

So  we  welcome  with  enthusiasm  the 
support  we  are  getting  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  persons  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd»  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Mr.  Boccsi.  who 
also  serves  on  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
distinguished  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  subcommittee 
Senator  Cotton 

Ml-.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia  The  mem- 
bers of  tne  committee  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  this  field  of  legtslation  are. 
of  coiu^e.  providing  the  leadership  We 
are  merely  following  their  leadership 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  ■  Mr.  Hoggs  ' 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  y.elding,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend both  distinguished  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  and  my  good  fnend  and 
colleague  from  Maine  '  Mr.  Muskie  >  and 
other  Senators  who  cosponsored  the 
amendment  today  I  agree  wnth  every- 
thing they  have  said.  Especially  I  want 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  their  interest  and  the  able 
work  they  have  done  on  this  verj-  difBcult 
and  complicated  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  full  support  of 
this  amendment,  which  would  provide  an 
increase  of  $23.1  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion. 

This  money  would  be  devoted  to  op- 
erations under  section  104  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967.  This  section  deals 
with  research  relating  to  the  burning  of 
fossil  fuel,  both  in  vehicles  and  from 
stationar>'  sources. 

This  is  a  program  which  has  Interested 
us  greatly  on  the  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee,  and  we  are  anxious  that  It 
be  fimded  as  adequately  as  possible. 

I  have  talked  repeatedly  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  .Mr  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  and  they  have 
assured  me  that  this  money  is  mast  ur- 
gently needed  and  could  be  expended  ef- 
fectively. It  would  go  *o.  along  with  other 
things,  research  In  abating  pollution 
from  stationary  sources,  where  sulphur 
oxide  is  the  most  noticeable  contributor. 
It  also  would  go  to  research  on  control 
on  emissions  from  the  mtemal  combus- 
tion engine  and  development  of  alterna- 
tives to  that  engine. 

It  has  been  f^tabllshed  that  the  burn- 
ing of  fo-ssil  fuel  represents  about  90 
percent  of  our  urban  air  pollution  prob- 
lem, with  automobiles  alone  contribut- 
ing about   60  percent  of  this  pollution. 
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Section  104.  I  believe,  Is  the  very  heart 
of  our  battle  against  air  ix)llutlon,  and 
should  be  funded  accordingly. 

This  $23.1  million  would  bring  section 
104  to  its  authorization  of  $45  milUon. 
It  would  provide  the  total  air  pollution 
control  program  with  $116.9  million, 
still  only  65  ijercent  of  its  authorized 
$179  3  million 

.\ir  pollution  IS  a  problem  which  af- 
fects each  of  us  ever>-  day.  We  still  are 
far  behind  In  our  efforts  to  control  It; 
and  I  believe  we  can  do  no  less  than 
to  provide  this  really  minimal  funding. 
There  has  been  comment  in  dis- 
cissions about  this  program  about  pos- 
sible overlapping;  with  prowrams  of  the 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  I  would  like  to  try  to 
explain    that    situation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
currently  is  conducting  a  research  proj- 
ect on  reduction  of  emissions  from  buses. 
Tills  Is  a  very  important  project,  but 
does  not  conflict  with  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration's  proj- 
ect which  deals  primarily  with  passenger 
cars,  the  largest  single  air  polluter. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  conducting 
research  in  this  area,  but  it  is  primarily 
with  funds  provided  by  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  AdmlnLstration.  The 
results  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  research 
IS  fed  back  to  NAPCA  and  Is  correlated 
with  the  administration's  own  findings. 
I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  President's  Environmental  Quality 
Council  is  concerned  with  problems  of 
possible  overlapping  of  these  programs 
and  is  wo.-king  to  establish  a  unified  Fed- 
eral plan  to  combat  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  is  the  chairman  of  a  special  air 
fX)llutlon  committee  of  the  council  which 
is  coordinating  efforts  in  this  area. 

This  amendment,  as  has  been  .so  well 
[K>inted  out.  would  accomplish  the  fund- 
ing of  the  program  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. I  am  hot>eful  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wctshi.igton,  will  be  able  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  want  to  express  ap- 
preciation again  for  the  efforts  he  made 
yesterday  to  get  this  amendment 
adopted  In  committee. 

Mr.  BOGGS   It  was  a  close  vote. 
Mr.  BTtTlD  of  West  Virginia.  It  was  a 
tie  vote,  and,  by  virtue  of  its  being  a  tie 
vote.  It  was  lost. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  the  Interest  of 
the  majority  leader,  who  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  Is  not  on  the  floor  at  the  moment, 
but  he  Is  interested  In  thLs  amendment 
and  is  a  coauthor  He  spoke  to  me  within 
the  last  15  minutes  about  his  interest 
In  the  amendment. 

Mr  NL^GNUSON  The  letter  the  co- 
author of  the  amendment  sent  us  was 
ver>-  Interesting.  It  Is  a  subject  In  which 
his  interest  has  been  paramount. 

Mr,  President.  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  amendment 

I  thought  It  might  be  of  some  Interest 
to  point  out  that  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  we  have  had  a  long  Interest 
in  what  we  call  low-emLssion  automobiles. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  and  I  have  rid- 


den together  In  electric  cars,  steam  cars 
and  gas  cars. 

Last  week.  Henry  Ford  II  held  a  press 
conference  In  New  York.  What  has  been 
said  here  by  Senators  today  Is  correct 
The  automobile  Is  the  main  villain  in 
the  piece  as  far  as  urban  centers  are 
concerned,  and  we  must  develop  low- 
emission  automobiles,  even  if  it  has  to  be 
done  through  law.  Mr.  Ford  said  his 
company  would  spend  $31  million  on 
vehicle  pollution  control  next  year,  and 
$60  million  In  the  next  2  years  on  cut- 
ting air  and  water  pollution  at  Ford 
plants.  In  the  last  10  years.  Ford  spent 
$6  million  to  curb  pollution  at  Its  plants. 
Tliey  have  even  been  able  to  develop  a 
little  white  box  to  help  garage  men 
diagnose  pollution  problems  that  they 
are  going  to  put  to  use  as  they  roll  down 
the  assembly  line. 

I  complimented  Henry  Ford  for  that. 
I  hope  the  others  will  follow.  My  thought 
is  that  If  private  Industry  is  going  to 
do  this  much  in  the  automobile  field,  and 
spend  that  amount  of  money,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  easily  spend  the 
amount  of  money  here  Involved. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  glad  to  have  him  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference, 
but  the  Senator  from  Washington  also 
sits  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
with  respect  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation appropriations.  The  only  thing 
I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  was  that  we  are 
not  starting  more  parallel  programs. 
Does  the  Department  of  Transportation 
have  any  programs  dealing  with  emission 
from  automobiles? 

I  may  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Siennis)  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  recall  that  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priation S2  or  $3  million  was  applied  to 
research  on  low  emission  automobiles. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  I  am  cor- 
rect in  this,  and  if  not.  I  will  correct 
the  Record.  The  purpose  of  that  is  to 
do  some  research  in  order  that  the  De- 
partment may  lay  down  some  guidelines 
for  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  legal 
procedure. 

So  the  research  of  that  Department  is 
somewhat  different.  This  research  will 
be  helpful,  but  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  too  much  conflict. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  hope  It  will  not  grow 
into  a  conflict. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  would  I:ke 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Delaware,  West  Virginia,  and 
Maine  on  this  point. 

I  ask  unajiimous  consent,  if  It  is  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  West  Vlrgmla. 
that  I  may  also  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  really  do 
not  believe  that  there  Is  any  situation  in 
the  country  today  about  which  the  peo- 
ple are  not  more  concerned  than  this 
problem.  I  am  delighted  to  say  that  I 
asked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  not  too  long  ago,  to  go  down 
to  the  University  of  Louisville  and  make 
a  speech  to  the  coimty  ofBcials  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky  on  this  very  subject.  I 
am  delighted  he  has  spoken  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with — and, 
with  the  permission  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  become  a 
cosponsor  of — the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
and  also  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  and  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
States  that  are  represented  so  well  and 
eloquently  here  have  not  been  the  States 
where  the  problem  really  started.  It 
started  in  my  State,  in  the  CaUfomia 
Basin.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  committee  with  the  Senator  from 
Mame  and  have  watched  this  matter  be- 
gin. I  am  pleased  with  the  great  start  to- 
ward solution  of  the  problem  made  imder 
his  leadership.  However,  we  are  just  not 
making  progress;  we  are  merely  keeping 
up  with  the  problem,  and  if  we  do  not 
move  faster,  the  problem  will  overcome 
us.  and  In  certain  areas  of  this  great  Na- 
tion it  will  become  Impossible  to  sustain 
life.  Senators  would  not  believe  what  we 
have  seen  in  our  bad  days  out  there. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  West  Virginia 
has  sponsored  this  amendment  and  has 
given  me  permission  to  cosponsor  it. 

I  urge  upon  the  distinguished  chair- 
man that  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  is 
more  important  to  the  future  of  this 
great  country  than  the  job  that  needs  to 
be  done,  and  the  need  for  this  money  to 
get  on  with  a  start  toward  the  solution 
of  air  pollution  as  well  as  water  pollution 
problems. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
t^ermission  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  ask  to  be  made  a  cosfponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  own 
city  is  known  as  the  Windy  City.  We  have 
always  felt  that  the  winds  across  the  lake 
would  protect  the  city,  but  I  have  noticed 
in  recent  months  that  hardly  a  day  goes 


by  when  there  have  not  been  stories  of 
some  asphjrxlating,  noxious  gases  hang- 
ing over  our  city  or  pictures  of  our  100- 
story  buildings  with  only  30  stories  visi- 
ble. The  rest  are  covered  by  smog. 

We  have  noticed  considerable  con- 
cern about  the  health  hazard  that  this 
pollution  is  now  causing  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  It  is  also  causing  the  same  haz- 
ard elsewhere.  I  was  interested  that  the 
United  Nations,  in  a  San  Francisco  con- 
ference on  the  envirormient,  indicated 
that  by  1975  we  might  not  be  able  to 
exist  In  some  areas  of  this  country.  I  was 
also  interested  to  note  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  NATO  and  the  speech  given 
by  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Pat  Moynihan,  on  the  need  for  getting 
together  all  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
to  work  together  on  this  problem  of  the 
environment. 

These  nations  are  going  to  look  to  this 
coimtry  for  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
vice. Certainly  industry  must  take  the 
lead  in  providing  this  assistance.  They 
must  do  the  kind  of  Job  indicated  by  the 
insertions  put  into  the  Record  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  The  fight  against  pol- 
lution is  a  partnership  that  must  be 
worked  out  between  the  private  sector 
and  the  governments — local,  State,  and 
Federal. 

We,  in  the  Federal  Government,  must 
do  our  share  also  and  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
other  Senators  who  have  joined  In  this 
colloquy  to  indicate  our  deep  concern 
about  the  problem  of  pollution.  We  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  a  matter  of  high  pri- 
ority and  that  we  must  take  care  of  it 
now.  I  think  we  are  helping  to  solve  the 
problem  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  what  the  articulate  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr,  Percy)  has  Just  said 
about  the  partnership  between  govern- 
ment and  industry,  or  industry  and  gov- 
ernment. I  think  we  have  to  consider 
neither  of  these  entities  as  the  Junior 
partner.  We  need  to  have  a  complete 
understanding,  and  a  realization  of  the 
urgency  and  of  the  challenge,  between 
government  and  industry. 

One  Industry  for  example,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  National  Steel  Corp..  has  recently 
expended  more  than  $100  million  on 
what  is  known  as  "the  mill  of  the  future." 
Air  pollution  control  and  abatement  has 
been  achieved  in  a  very  effective  way. 
This  Is  an  enlightened  contribution  of 
industry  which  must  be  repeated  a  thou- 
sandfold throughout  the  Nation. 

I  emphasize  again  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  In  Indicating  that  we 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  spread  our- 
selves too  thin  and  overlap  in  this  worthy 
.  effort.  I  think  we  would  do  great  dam- 
age if  we  had  programs  too  hydra -headed 
in  nature;  and  I  like  the  caution  with 
which  he  has  spoken.  This  work  is  a 
continuing  commitment  and  challenge  to 
those  of  us  who  have  been  especiEilly  ac- 


tive in  the  pollution  control  battle  for 
many  years  within  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
speaking  so  kindly  about  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  Is  Important  that  adequate  fund- 
ing be  provided  for  research  activity  on 
the  development  of  control  technology 
for  sulfur  oxide  and  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions. 

Congress  has  adopted  the  concept  of  a 
Federal-State  partnership  in  the  bsisic 
legislation  on  air  pollution.  The  long- 
term  implementation  of  the  sulfur  oxide 
standards  being  set  by  the  States  could 
well  be  delayed  unless  adequate  Federal 
funds  are  provided  to  help  develop  feasi- 
ble control  technology. 

An  appropriation  of  $45  million  would 
demonstrate  to  the  States  that  the  Fed- 
eral (3ovemment  intends  to  keep  pace 
with  the  standard-setting  procedures  of 
the  States,  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  cosponsor  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  to  appropriate  $45 
million  for  research  on  the  combustion 
of  fuels  and  motor  vehicle  pollution  con- 
trols. As  air  pollution  levels  continue  to 
rise  in  this  country,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing need  for  adequate  control  technology 
that  Is  economic.  Section  104  of  the  Air 
(Quality  Act  of  1967  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  technologies. 

Traditionally,  when  mention  has  been 
made  of  air  pollution,  thoughts  have 
turned  to  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 
However,  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  awareness  that  air  pollution  is  pre- 
senting a  potential  threat  to  all  metro- 
politan areas  and  remedial  actions  must 
be  directed  at  all  sources  of  pollution. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  apply  control  meth- 
ods that  comply  with  current  laws  and 
regulations;  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  development  and  demonstration  of 
methods  suitable  to  future  needs  also. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico  there 
is  a  utility  utilizing  the  low  sulfur  coal 
deposits  of  the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
area  to  produce  power  to  serve  the  grow- 
ing energy  needs  of  such  metropolitan 
areas  as  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix,  Tucson, 
and  Albuquerque.  In  the  process  of  gen- 
erating this  power,  large  amounts  of  par- 
ticulate matter  are  being  discharged  to 
the  environment.  Much  of  this  material 
is  so  fine  as  to  not  be  captured  or  con- 
trolled by  current  technologies.  This  is 
one  example  of  the  need  for  an  improved 
state  of  art  in  the  control  of  particulate 
matter. 

Automobile  emission  control  is  another 
area  for  improvement.  The  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration  Is 
spending  an  estimated  $6  mUlion  on  re- 
search to  first,  reduce  the  emissions  from 
internal  combustion  engines,  second,  the 
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development  of  new  power  sources,  and 
third,  the  development  of  new  fuel  types. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  current  con- 
trol devices  under  development  will  never 
be  able  to  reduce  lUr  pollutlcth  from  mo- 
tor vehicles  far  enough  to  offset  pri>- 
jected  increased  numbers  of  cars  In  the 
next  10  years,  by  the  year  1980.  the 
number  of  automobiles  on  America's 
roads  will  double  Even  under  the  pro- 
gressive California  standards,  it  will  be 
possible  to  eliminate  only  60  percent  of 
the  total  automobile  emissions  In  that 
State  New  and  Innovated  approaches  to 
the  development  of  lower  emission  ve- 
hicles are  clearly  needed. 

The  Williams  Bros,  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Mr  Lear,  the  former  president  of 
Lear  Jet.  have  made  siRniflcant  strides 
to  perfect  steam  engines  for  automobiles. 
Mr  Lear  is  aLso  developing  steam  engines 
for  large  trsuisportatlon  vehicles.  These 
men  have  expended  family  fortunes  on 
this  notable  and  worthy  effort  and  are 
to  be  commended. 

This  Nation  must  now  build  upon  this 
experience  toy  provnding  adequate  fund- 
ing of  section  104  of  the  Air  Quality  Act 
Natural  gas  has  aLso  been  suggested  as  a 
luel  for  automobiles  and  would  reduce 
dlr  pollution  emissions. 

It  Is  also  reported  that  if  letid  were  re- 
moved from  ^a^oiine  si^'mticant  engine 
modifications  could  be  made  that  would 
reduce  automobile  emissions  These  are 
alternatives  that  can  and  must  be  in- 
vestigated. Tliey  highlight  the  need  for 
thus  funding.  * 

The  mdustnes  of  th.s  Nation  could 
make  a  significant  contribution  in  the 
reduction  of  automotive  emissions  It  is 
estimated  that  the  operators  of  fleets  of 
vehicles  accoimts  for  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  vehicle  pollution  m  urban 
areas  or  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
total  urban  air  pollution  problem.  I  call 
upon  fleet  vehicle  operators  to  apply  the 
latest  available  control  technologies  to 
further  exert  pressure  on  the  automo- 
bile Industry  to  reduce  automotive  air 
pollution.  Industry's  .support  in  this  re- 
gard would  represent  a  significant  public 
service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  the  Record  to  >iiow  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  voted  In  the 
affirmative 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Rec- 
ord will  .-.o  shuw.  The  bill  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lecisl.ative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Mr  Nelson  > 
proposes  an  amendment,  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  <  Mr  J.wits  > , 
a^  follows: 

On  page  59.  line  7,  Btrllte  the  numeral  FUid 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "»2. 04a .000  000" 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlnaous  consent  that  tlie  najnes  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors    of    the    amendment,    together 


with  myself  and  Senator  Javits:  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr  Bayh,  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr  Chanston,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr  Ml<Jov»«n.  Mr  RiBicorr.  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr  GooniLL,  Mr  Brooke,  and 
Mr    Yarborouch 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  think  my  name  should 
be  on  there  also 

Mr  NELSfJN  Yes;  I  am  ..ure  there  are 
a  number  of  other  Senators  who  will  wLsh 
to  join  as  cosponsors. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  with  the  .speed  at  which 
we  have  pnxreeded  here.  I  am  afraid  we 
have  mLwsed  .s^^me  Senators  who  want  to 
be  on  the  amendment  .As  we  co  along,  I 
am  trying  my  beat  to  keep  up  with  them, 
if  the  Senator  will  accommodate  us  by 
permitting  me  to  state  their  names  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr  NELSON  I  agree.  The  bill  Just 
came  out.  and  we  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  wnth  many  Senators  who 
would  like  to  be  cosponsors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MusKiEi  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr  Hatfield"  be  added  as  cosponsors; 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  have  .some  further 
names 

The  PRF>SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  simply  proposes  to  restore 
to  the  appropnatlon  exactly  the  amount 
requested  by  I'resident  Nixon  and  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  3  on  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr  President,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  which  has  been  Klven  a 
verv-  challen^mg  assignment  by  the  Con- 
u'ress.  is  in  an  extremely  difficult  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  its  appropriations. 

We  ail  know  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  encountered  in  our  war  on 
poverty.  ThLs  Is  neither  the  time  nor 
place  to  debate  and  attempt  to  resolve 
thase  difficulties  The  important  thing  to 
emphasize  today  is  that  every  single  dif- 
ficulty we  have  encountered  In  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  aggravated 
by  the  uncertainty  of  appropriations. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  appropria- 
tion bill  before  us  appropriates  for  only 
10  months,  and  it  will  require  that  there 
be  a  supplemental  appropriation  imme- 
diately afterward  for  2  months.  One  of 
the  verj-  .«erloas  difficulties  with  that  Is 
that  the  Headstart  programs,  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  summer  programs  involvmg 
some  400,000  young  people,  have  to  be 
auihori/td,  developed,  and  started  prior 
to  the  time  that  it  would  be  ixxsslble  for 
Conyress  to  pas.s  a  .supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

We  all,  of  course,  want  capable  people 
with  good  prufessional  backgrounds 
workmg  in  the  poverty  program.  You 
cannot  recruit  and  hold  such  people  m 
a  program  which  ha.s  no  a.s.surance  of 
funding. 

We  want  good  administration  .A  good 
administration  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
program  which  must  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  financial  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

We  want  fresh  and  creative  thmking. 
to  find  new  ways  to  deal  with  the  age-old 
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riddle  of  povery  in  an  affluent  nation. 
It  IS  impossible  to  innovate  and  develup 
creative  new  programs  without  an  .ln- 
surance  of  appropriations. 

The  appropriations  difficulty  m  whicii 
OEO  finds  Itself  today  is  a  result  of  un 
unfortuimte  chain  of  circumstances 
There  is  no  need  for  faultfinding  or 
ascribrng  blame  to  anyone. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  appropria- 
tions authorization  for  this  agency  i  \. 
pired  on  June  30  of  this  year.  Loih 
Houses  of  Congress  have  been  workms; 
diligently  to  extend  the  authorisation 
We  hope  to  complete  that  task  within 
the  next  day  or  two. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  i.as 
been  considerate  in  considenng  OEO  ap- 
propriations in  advance  of  final  passable 
of  the  authorizing  legislation  which  oc- 
curred in  the  House  only  last  Friday 

However.  It  seems  clear  today,  as  we 
rush  toward  final  action  on  both  the 
appropriations  and  authorizing  IcKl.la- 
tion,  that  the  iunount  which  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  been  able  ;o 
Include  in  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  will  cause  serious  problem.s  un- 
less the  Senate  Increases  it  to  the  livp] 
requested  by  the  administration  and  ( r-,- 
dorsed  by  both  Houses  in  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

Tlie  spending  level  for  OEO  for  f  seal 
1969  was  $1,948  biihon. 

Inasmuch  as  the  agency  has  beei;  op- 
erating since  June  30  without  anv  i.tw 
authonzation  or  appropriation,  this  has 
been  the  appropriations  level  under 
which  it  has  operated  for  the  5'^  montiK 

The  administration,  after  caref;:!  ;e- 
view,  requested  a  funding  level  of  $2,048 
billion  for  fiscal  1970 — an  Increa.^e  ot 
$100  million  over  the  previous  vrar.s 
spending. 

This  Is  precisely  the  amount  wWch  the 
Senate  authorized  on  October  14  wlien 
It  passed  the  OEO  authorization  bill  i.v 
a  vote  of  72  to  3. 

The  House  authorized  an  even  hu'her 
amount — $2,343  billion — when  it  ims.sed 
its  OEO  authorization  bill  last  Prldav, 
December  12. 

The  Senate- House  conferees  will  meet 
tomorrow.  Wednesday.  December  17.  at 
2  p  m..  to  resolve  the  differences  In  the 
Senate  and  House  bills.  Ver>-  few  .sub- 
stantive issues  remain  to  be  resolved, 
and  we  should  be  able  to  come  to  qinck 
agreement  on  authorization  Icgislatinn. 

With  the  authorization  problem  thus 
virtually  resolved.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate to  throw  this  agency  back  Into  an 
atmosphere  of  confusion  and  tmcertainty 
by  cutting  its  appropriation  below  the 
1969  level,  and  below  the  level  on  which 
the  agency  has  been  operating  for  the 
past  5'2  months. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
rx)rtant  aspects  of  the  war  on  poverty 
Involves  working  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try— political  and  civic  leaders,  religious 
organizations,  farm  organizations,  and 
educational  institutions.  These  are  busy, 
responsible  people.  We  carmot  operate 
a  war  on  poverty  without  them;  yet  ve 
cannot  expect  them  to  take  the  war  on 
poverty  seriously  and  to  give  it  their 
full  commitment  of  time  and  sometimes 
of  matching  fimds,  if  we  are  not  serl- 
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ous  about  the  program  ourselves.  Before  review  of  the  OEO  programs.  The  mem-  marked  a  substantial  portion  of  the  $2,- 

tt  e  recruit  civic  and  community  leaders  bers  of  our  Employment,  Manpower  and  048,000,000  that  we  acted  upon  in  the  au- 

into  a  program,  we  have  to  be  able  to  Poverty  Subcommittee  agree  100  percent  thorization  bill. 

tell  them  that  there  is  a  program,  that  with  the  need  for  careful  review  of  OEO  Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 

there  are  appropriations  for  It,  and  that  programs.  understanding  with  respect  to  Headstart. 

It  is  going  to  run  for  a  certain  reason-  But  simply  because  of  the  imavoidable  and  Upward  Bound,  that  there  is  not 

able  period  of  time.  delay  in  the  enactment  of  authorizing  the  slightest  danger  of  their  being  dis- 

Certalnly  at  this  late  date— 5 1/2  months  and  appropriations  legislation,  this  re-  continued, 

into  the  fiscal  year — we  should  be  will-  view  should  now  be  aimed  at  fiscal  1971,  The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee,  as  I 

InE  to  give  this  agency  the  assurance  which  will  be  upon  us  before  we  know  it.  understand  it,  was  to  appropriate,  even 

that  it  will  have  appropriations  to  con-  I  think  all  of  us  would  have  preferred  without  the  authorization,  enough  money 

t'nue  operating  until  Jime  30,  1970.  it  if  such   a   review  could   have   been  so  that  those  programs  would  not  lapse 

Certainly  that  Is  the  least  that  the  carried  out  for  fiscal  1970  spending,  but  and  to  provide  an  additional  amoimt  to 

Concress  can  say  to  the  hundreds  of  we  face  the  reality  of  the  calendar.  The  tide  them  over  until  we  could  get  some 

thousands  of  people,  and  to  the  thou-  time  has  run.  evidence  before  the  committee  and  put 

sands  of  very  fine  organizations  and  in-  If  this  agency  is  to  be  operated  on  a  the  item  into  the  supplemental, 

stitutlons  which  we  want  to  join  with  us  sound,   professional   basis,   emphasizing  Perhaps  the  distinguished  Senator  has 

in  fichtlng  poverty.  good  administration,  it  is  not  too  early  to  in  mind  exactly  how  this  money  is  to  be 

"  Mr.  President,  we  had  217,000  children  begin  as  soon  as  the  Congress  returns  In  spent,  but  if  he  has,  I  am  afraid  he  Is 

enrolled  in  Headstart  full-year  programs  January  a  painstaking  review  of  OEO  the  only  one. 

in  1969.  We  had  another  447,000  children  appropriations  requests  for  the  next  fis-  I  cannot  make  out,  from  what  the 
enrolled  In  summer  Headstart  programs,  cal  year  which  begins  July  1,  1970 — just  President  has  said  or  from  what  anyone 
These  programs  are  continuing  in  pub-  over  6  months  away.  else  has  said,  exactly  how  these  are  alle- 
lic schools,  in  some  private  schools,  and  For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am  cated. 

in  community  centers  all  over  America,  offering  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  The  fact  remains  that  the  Appropria- 

I  might  add  parenthetically,  as  I  men-  OEO  appropriations  figure  of   $1,624,-  tions  Committee  of  the  Senate — the  sub- 

tloned  earlier,  that  if  they  have  to  wait  000,000 — the  figure  recommended  by  the  committee  and  the  full  committee — has 

on  a  supplemental  appropriation.  It  is  committee — and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  not  had  one  word  of  testimony  about  the 

almost  a  certainty  that  the  supplemental  the  amount  of  $2,048,000,000.  program  for  which  we  are  asked  to  ap- 

will  not  be  passed  in  time  for  them  to  This  is  the  amoimt  recommended  by  propriate   for   the   remainder   of   fiscal 

plan  with  any  certainty  for  the  simimer  the  President  and  the  amount  authorized  1970.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more 

programs.  by  the  Senate  in  bill   S.   3016,   which  irresponsible  than  a  member  of  the  Ap- 

Tliese  programs  cannot  be  stopped  and  passed  the  Senate  on  October  14  by  the  propriations  Committee  of  this  body  vot- 

started  on  short  notice.  Do  we  want  to  go  vote  of  72  to  3.  ing  to  appropriate  a  cool  $2  billion  until 

on  serving  more  than  600,000  preschool  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  we  have  had  some  evidence  about  what 

children    through    the    Headstart    pro-  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  fact  the  money  is  going  to  be  used  for.  That 

gram— as  we  voted  to  do,  and  as  the  sheet  on  OEO  appropriations.  is  why  I  thought  we  were  going  a  long. 

House  voted  to  do,  in  the  authorizing  There  being  no  objection,  the  material  long  way  when  we  appropriated  $1,624 

lefrts'iation?  Then  the  very  least  we  can  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  billion  without  a  single  word  of  testi- 

tell  the  people  who  are  operating  these  as  follows:  mony. 

proETiams  is  that  you  will  have  a  program  Nelson  fact  sheet  on  OEO  appropHations  ^  ^°  not  want  to  throw  a  roadblock  In 

until  June  30.  1970.  Appropriations      Committee  ^^^  way  of  any  program.  The  President 

We  have  roughly  1  million  training  op-  reoommended    (calculated  said  this  is  going  to  be  an  experimental 

portunities   in   our  manpower  training  as  lo  months  of  the  fiscal  agency.  We  all  know  that  we  are  going 

programs.  Very  close  to  half  the  entire        1969  appropriation) $1,624,000,000  ahead  and  financing  Headstart  and  Up- 

OEO  budget — almost  $900  million — goes  Funds  available  durtng  fiscal  ward  Bound  and  some  of  these  very  fine 

for  work  and  training  programs  which  }^^  ^^^^^^l'^t^.''''tl°  programs,  and  I  support  them.  But  to 

are  operated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  timied^t  thaf  lev^  u^er  appropriate   a   cool   $2   bUUon   without 

Labor.  The  Labor  Department  negotiates  a  continuing  resolution).,    i,  948,000,000  hearmg  one  word  of  testimony  on  how 

thousands  of  contracts  with  public  and  Fiscal  1970  budget  request  by  the  money  is  going  to  be  spent  is,  to  me, 

private  agencies,  with  business  corpora-        President  Nixon 2,048, 000,000  the  height  of  irresponsibility.  The  other 

tions.    with    State,    local,    and   Federal  Fiscal  1970  authorization  by  Members  of  the  Senate  can  take  it  if  they 

agencies  to  carry  on  these  manpower       Senate 2, 048, 000, 000  wish,  but  I  would  not  have  the  nerve  to 

training  programs.  They  offer  hope  of  ^^  ^^"^^  authorization  by  continue  to  serve  on  the  Appropriations 

takinc  young  men  off  the  streets  and  giv-        Mouse  z.  d4j,  uoo,  000  committee  If  I  cast  such  a  vote  without 

ing  them  the  training  in  a  skill  which  Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  more  Information. 

will  enable  them   to  be  self-sufficient.  Senator  yield?  Mr.  JAVTPS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

These  programs  carmot  be  turned  on  and  Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield.  Senator  yield? 

off.  Certainly  If  we  want  the  cooperation  Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

of  all  these  agencies  and  organizations,  fact  sheet  the  Senator  has  just  had  Mr.  JAVITS.  173  pages  of  justification 

we  must  be  able  to  tell  them  at  the  very  printed  in  the  Record  tell  us  exactly  were  submitted   to   the  Appropriations 

least  that  they  will  have  a  program,  with  how  this  $2  billion  is  going  to  be  spent.  Committee.     The     budget     submission, 

appropriations,  until  June  30,  1970.  what  the  programs  are,  and  how  the  which  is  before  me,  is  dated  November 

The  same  argtxment  can  be  made  for  money  Is  to  be  allocated?  1969.  It  details  with  the  greatest  itemlza- 

the  other  programs— for  the  network  of  Mr.  NELSON.  The  fact  sheet  I  was  tion.  For  example,  I  look  now  at  page  83 

health  centers  which  we  have  in  50  some  referring  to  does  not.  It  is  a  lump-sum  of  the  summary,  which  shows  exactly 

communities,  for  the  emergency  food  and  appropriations  sheet.  It  states  what  the  what  was  done  in  1969  in  these  very 

medical    services   programs    which   are  Appropriations       Committee       recom-  things — Headstart,      Follow      Through, 

operating  in  more  than  1.000  coimties,  mended  for  10  months — $1,624,000,000.  Special  Impact,  Health  Services,  Addic- 

for  the  family  planning  clinics,  for  the  It  states  that  the  fiscal  1969  fimds  avail-  tion.  Mental  Health,  Family  Planning, 

senior  opportunity  centers,  for  the  rural  able  were  $1,948,000,000.  Emergency  Food.  The  increases  and  the 

loan  program,  for  the  migrant  worker  The  fiscal  1970  authorization  by  the  exact    basis    therefor    are    given.    The 

program.  President  was  $2,048,000,000.  Budget  Bureau  went  along  with  them. 

If  we  expect  these  programs  to  con-  The  fiscal  1970  authorization  by  the  I  have  served  on  the  Appropriations 

tinue  to  operate,  we  have  to  give  them  Senate  was  $2,048,000,000.  Committee,  too.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 

the  appropriations  which  they  require  The  fiscal  1970  authorization  by  the  the  members  of  the  committee  are  un- 

and  w  hich  we  ourselves  have  authorized.  House  was  $2,343,000,000.  believably  overwhelmed.  But  where  in- 

Mr.    President,     the    Appropriations  The  authorization  bill  we  passed,  as  formation  has  been  submitted,  if  it  has 

Committee  is  quite  right  and  on  soimd  the  Senator  knows,  being  a  member  of  not  been  consulted  or  digested  or  dealt 

ground  in  wanting  to  conduct  a  careful  the    Appropriations    Committee,    ear-  with  by  the  committee.  J  do  not  think 
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the  agency  can  be  taxed  I  know — ^because 
we  all  have  experienced  it — what  hap- 
pens when  you  go  for  a  4-month  pro- 
gram, which  IS  what  ls  bemg  done  There 
must  be  cancellations  now.  because  peo- 
ple cannot  tool  in  and  tool  out  that 
quickly,  and  then  the  fat  is  m  the  fire 
\n  city  after  city.  The  problem  is  not  so 
much  that  the  committee  does  not  have 
the  material  but  that  it  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  digest  it 

Mr  COTTON.  I  have  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  New  York  One 
of  the  thing.s  I  admire  most  about  him  is 
that  he  Is  so  thorough  and  careful  and 
always  armed  with  the  facts  before  he 
takes  a  position  I  doubt  ven,-  much  If 
the  Senator  trum  New  York  would  ser%'e 
on  that  committee  and  not  have  in  op- 
portunity to  ask  a  question  about  any- 
thing in  this  book. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  May  I  say  this  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  did  serve 
with  me.  and  I  admire  him  and  respect 
him,  and  there  is  no  question  of  his  fi- 
delity and  unbelievably  hard  work,  and 
of  that  of  the  chairman.  We  are  advised 
that  is  the  only  way  we  can  put  it  before 
the  committi'c.  that  this  Justification 
was  submitted,  that  Mr  Rumsfeld  was 
there,  that  he  just  was  not  asked  any 
questions  about  it 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Let  us  xet  this 
straight.  In  the  first  place,  the  commit- 
tee has  a  general  rule — it  is  not  the 
law — that  unless  it  is  .something  unusual, 
we  do  not  appropriate  money  and  have 
no  right  to  appropriate  mone^•.  until  it 
is  authorized  OEO  hti.s  not  even  been 
authorized  as  yet 

For  a  long  time,  the  committee  felt, 
on  the  best  advice  we  could  g;et  from 
the  House,  that  there  probably  would 
not  be  any  authorization  We  did  not 
know  until  last  Friday  that  the  House 
even  was  going  to  pass  it.  I  understand 
that  there  will  not  be  too  .much  trouble 
in  conference  We  kept  having  Mr 
Rumsfeld  over,  and  we  said,  'Can't  you 
get  your  ex-colleagues  over  there  to 
move,  so  that  we  can  get  at  this  thing''" 

He  submitted  this  We  did  not  know 
what  was  going  to  happen.  So  when  it 
did  happen,  we  said  we  thought  that  in 
a  rare  case,  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
the  Senate  having  authorized  the  $2,048 
billion,  we  could  go  ahead,  .subject  to 
authorization.  But  then  we  got  thinking, 
what  are  the  prionties''  I  have  read  a 
good  deal  of  this.  Has  the  Senator  read 
it  air 

Mr    JAVTTS    I  i'.ave  read  it  all. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  have  read  a  good 
deal  of  it.  It  became  a  little  confusing 
to  me 

We  put  it  all  in  the  record.  It  Is  In  the 
record,  every  bit  of  it,  for  anybody  to 
see.  m  the  blue  books  TTien  we  took  a 
dim  vnew  about  what  was  going  on 
dowTitown.  Some  people  down  there  did 
not  want  any  OEO  at  all.  Not  much 
help  was  given  to  them  on  the  House 
side,  from  what  I  have  heard  and  read, 
which  seems  to  be  very  reliable. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Until  they  won 

Mr    MAGNUSON.  Until  they  won 

Mr  JAVTTS.  That  is  right  And  that 
is  what  counts. 


Mr  MAGNUSON  So  we  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  going  to  send  some- 
thing up  But  tliey  look  the  Senate  fig- 
ure We  asked  them.    What  about  this?  ' 

Well,  here  it  is. 

We  alst)  took  a  dim  view  of  this.  Here 
is  HEW  administering  Headstart  but 
not  putting  it  in  the  HEW  budget.  The 
Senator  knows  the  old  game:  You  do  not 
want  it  in  your  budget  let  somebody  else 
I'my  for  it 

So  they  want  OEO.  which  has  enough 
problems  of  its  own.  I  think — enough 
argument  about  it — to  pay  for  Headstart 
instead  of  putting  it  where  it  belongs,  in 
the  HEW  education  budget 

The  Departmt'nt  did  not  want  to  put 
Job  Corps  in  its  budget  But  it  is  going 
to  administer  it  There  were  a  couple  of 
other  .smaller  programs  .such  as  Up- 
ward Bound. 

We  are  in  this  position.  As  is  true  with 
the  Senator,  we  do  not  want  to  .see  this 
program  out  because  uf  the  failure  of 
authorization,  and  Mr.  Rumsfeld  was 
over  here  He  must  have  had  25  people 
with  him.  waiting  to  testify,  and  the  bill 
had  not  even  been  passed.  We  have  to 
exercise  some  responsibility  for  $2  bil- 
lion No  one  has  been  a  better  .supporter 
of  OEO  than  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

We  asked  him  this — perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor can  clear  it  up — here  is  $180  million 
for  Job  Corps  that  is  going  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  OEO  appropriation  and  turned 
over  to  the  Labor  Department  Is  that  the 
correct  figure^ 

Mr  NELSON  Yes 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Tliat  is  one  pro- 
gram. Here  is  New  Careers,  which  is  still 
:n  the  OEO    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  NELSON.  Yes  It  is  in  the  OEO 
budget 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Nt-w  Careers  is  going 
to  take  S91  million,  as  I  understand  it. 
and  Main  Stream  is  not  In  there. 

Tliey  have  a  creat  item  in  here — 
Other  work  and  training.  $604  million." 
There  is  some  explanation  ul  what  they 
mean  by  Other  work  and  training."  but 
It  i-overs  many  priorities  and  .some  pro- 
grams that  have  been  under  severe  criti- 
cism—not  from  mc.  but  from  others 

Headstart  is  going  to  turn  over  to 
HEW  S,338  million  of  their  hard-earned 
appropriation  and  authorization  from 
OEO  that  should  have  been  in  the  HEW 
budget 

So  we  get  down  to  Follow  Through. 
S32  million  Leaal  Services — that  is  still 
in  GEO 

Mr   NELSON   That  is  correct. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Health  Services,  in 
which  there  is  some  education  in  the 
rehabilitation  program.--  and  all  the  oth- 
er programs  in  rehabilitation;  Commu- 
nity Health  Centers  That  is  all  right. 
Emergency  food  and  medical  service.  $30 
million    Family  planning.  $15  million. 

That  IS  in  OEO  The  Senator  men- 
tioned that  But  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  $34  million  for  migrant 
workers'.'  We  have  a  good  amount  else- 
where in  this  bill 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  there' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  yield  in  just 


a  moment.  We  do  not  want  two  identical 
items  in  two  places  in  the  bill. 

Mr  MONDALE.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor, 
this  is  a  modest  program  which  reaches 
fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  migrants, 
and  helps  them  with  education  and 
training,  reemployment  and  adjustment 
assistance,  and  housing  and  sanitation 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  have  in  here 

Mr  MONDALE.  This  is  a  long  .vtand- 
ing  program,  that  is  about  6  year.v  old, 
but  It  reaches  fewer  than  10  percent  of 
the  migrants  intended  to  be  served  It  is 
a  program  that  is  desperately  needed  if 
we  are  to  reach  the  poorest  and  the  most 
desperate  sector  of  American  life. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  migrant  health 
we  have  $15  million,  is  it  the  same  as 
this? 

Mr.  MONDALE  No.  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  $15  million  provided 
under  the  Migrant  Health  Act  as  part  of 
the  HEW  appropriation,  and  the  $34 
million  provided  for  title  III  B  of  OlTice  of 
Economic  Opportunitv. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  They  are  separate  and 
distinct  programs.  Tlie  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker  program  of  OEO  is 
a  modest  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WiU  the  Senator 
speak  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  OEO  migrant 
program  deals  with  training  and  edu- 
cation, health,  housing  and  sanitation 
problems,  community  organization  prob- 
lems and  tries  to  assist  migrants  to  join 
together  m  programs  to  assert  their 
points  of  view.  It  involves  modest  pro- 
grams affecting  the  streams  of  migrant 
workers  that  move  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  along  the  east  coast  stream,  from 
Texas  to  the  North:  and  on  the  west 
coast,  to  pha.se  them  into  locaj  commu- 
nity programs  and  resources  -.^hcre 
needed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  taken  care 
of  health. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Tliat  Is  correct.  Health 
care  programs  for  migrant  workers  are 
considered  as  part  of  the  Migrant  Health 
Act  appropriation  under  HETW.  I  ran  tet 
ver>-  specific  figures  on  this  program  if 
the  Senator  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tliey  just  pave  them 
to  me. 

Then,  in  addition,  we  have  in  rehabili- 
tation $2  million  and.  then,  we  just  put 
in  S25  million  for  bilingual  education. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Bilingual  education  is 
an  entirely  different  HEW  program  un- 
der the  Office  of  Education.  That  amount 
goes  for  public  school  programs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  it  is  partially 
for  migrants 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No.  it  is  not  limited 
just  to  migrants.  It  is  for  tlie  benefit  of 
millions  of  American  children — Puerto 
Ricans,  Americans,  luid  some  Indians. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  know  that  fig- 
ure. That  is  why  we  put  it  in. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Only  a  small  ix^rtion 
of  bilingual  education  money  goes  to 
migrants. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  this  is  education 
and  they  mention  that.  I  do  not  know.  I 
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here. 

Mr.  NELSON 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  yield  in  just  a 
moment.  I  would  like  to  get  down  to  an- 
other figure.  After  we  have  taken  $338 
million  of  this  money  for  Headstart  and 
turned  it  over  for  HEW  for  them  to  op- 
erate, and  $180  million  for  the  Job  Corps, 
ihat  is  close  to  $525  million.  Now,  they 
have  these  other  items.  But  imder  title 
II— not  earmarked,  this  is  from  the 
OEO— there  is  $427  million.  This  is  what 
we  would  like  to  know.  What  is  it  for? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wish  to  make  a  suggestion.  I  want  to 
appeal  to  my  friend  on  the  amendment 
lie  offered.  We  are  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram The  members  of  the  House  com- 
mittee have  said  to  me  that  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
made  a  tremendous  impression  on  that 
committee  when  he  testified.  I  regret  we 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  him 
lestily.  But  now  the  House  has  no  appro- 
priation at  all  so  it  is  open-ended. 

I:  we  go  over  to  conference,  whether  we 
po  .Mth  $1  billion  or  $1.5  billion,  what- 
ever V'.e  go  with,  there  is  no  ceiling  on  it 
in  conference.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  My  understanding  is 
that  they  have  zero  money  for  OEO  for 
1970  in  the  House  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  the  second  year,  1971? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  the  authorization  section? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes.  They  have  no  au- 
thorization section  yet  so  they  have  no 
appropriation.  They  are  open-end.  The 
Hou-c  IS  not  instructed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  1970  the  House  has 
auti^.onzed  $2,343  billion. 

Mr  COTTON.  The  House  appropria- 
tion does  not  have  anything.  The  appro- 
priation bill  came  here  with  nothing  in 
It  because  it  had  not  been  authorized. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  assume  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  COTTON.  If  that  is  the  case,  if 
they  I'.ave  nothing  and  if  the  Senate  had 
SI.  we  can  go  anywhere  up  to  the  author- 
ization. In  other  words,  it  is  not  as  though 
the  House  had  $1  billion  and  the  Senate 
a  half  billion  dollars  and  you  had  to  ar- 
rive at  a  figure  between  them.  The  con- 
ference committee  right  now.  without  the 
Senator's  formal  amendment,  can  appro- 
priate all  they  want  within  the  author- 
iration.  if  the  Senator  gets  his  amend- 
ment and  the  Senate  votes  to  appropriate 
the  entire  authorization. 

I  read  that  book  and  there  are  some 
things  in  there  I  could  not  accept  and 
yet  the  Senator  is  asking  for  the  full 
authorization.  We  have  to  go  over  and 
defend  everything  in  that  book  upon 
v^hlch  we  have  no  evidence.  Yet,  I  think 
that  the  Senator  will  find  that  the  con- 
ferer.ce  committee  would  go  well  up  to- 
^\ard  the  authorization  if  they  would  give 
them  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  very  aware  of  the  diflQculty 
under  whch  the  appropriations  conferees 
operate  when  the  authorizing  committees 


have  not  completed  their  work.  In  the 
case  of  the  authorizing  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  we  did  have  the 
bill  out  and  passed  by  the  Senate  by 
October  14. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  the  Senate  es- 
tablished priorities. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  We  established  and 
earmarked  priorities  in  the  bill.  I  realize 
the  great  problem  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  I  would  guess  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  acted 
on  this  bill  a  few  hours  before  the  House 
voted  the  OEO  authorization  late  last 
Friday  night.  However,  what  they  have 
done  in  the  House  has  been,  in  effect,  to 
extend  the  OEO  authorization  for  2 
years  with  some  added  authorizations 
bringing  it  sUghtly  above  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  figure  of  $2,048  biUion.  On 
the  House  side,  they  added  $295  million 
to  the  authorization,  for  a  total  of  $2,343 
billion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  the  authoriza- 
tion. But  what  will  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  do? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
the  Senator  yield  in  connection  with  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  just  talked  with  the 
Parliamentarian  and  under  the  circum- 
stances we  face  where  the  House  did  not 
deal  with  the  matter  at  all  and  the  Sen- 
ate is  dealing  with  a  matter  not  dealt 
with  by  the  House,  the  ceiling  becomes 
whatever  the  Senate  does.  We  can  nego- 
tiate between  zero  and  that  ceiling.  I 
know  the  Senator's  feelings,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  would  be  the  first  to  testify 
to  their  good  will,  good  faith,  and  their 
desire  to  do  everything  they  can  in  con- 
science do  for  this  program.  I  have  lived 
with  them  both  in  this  particular  case, 
and  I  can  testify  to  it  myself.  But  the 
Senate  does  not  have  the  room,  unless  we 
give  it  by  this  amendment.  This  is  why 
we  had  to  move. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  if  the  Senator  gives 
us  the  total  appropriation,  we  go  over 
there  honor  botmd  to  fight  for  the  total 
authorization. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  true.  I  have  faced 
that  hard  road  myself  with  the  House, 
but  the  only  time  one  gets  stuck  that  way 
is  when  the  House  comes  over  and  says, 
"We  will  take  it."  But  I  think,  as  prac- 
tical men,  we  can  guarantee  that  the 
House  will  not. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  thing,  and  I 
shall  not  talk  any  more  about  it,  if  this 
had  been  totally  authorized  here — the 
law  authorization — which  is  $2,048  bil- 
lion, which  was  the  budget  item,  the  com- 
mittee would  not  have  given  you  that  full 
amount  anyway. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  there  wotild 
be  some  programs  that  could  wait  or 
someone  would  have  objection  to.  I 
imagine  the  best — I  am  guessing — I  am 
only  one  member — but  I  am  guessing 
that  the  best  one  could  have  gotten  was 
last  year's  amount. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Last  year's  amount  was 

$100  million  less  than  the  $2,048  billion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  you  had  got  that, 


you  would  be  doing  pretty  well  in  the 
committee.  I  see  some  committee  mem- 
bers nodding  their  heads. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  that  would  be  the 
eventuality.  If  you  carry  it  over  with  the 
ceiling  of  $1,624  million;  that  is  what  we 
have  to  fight  against,  as  a  matter  of 
conscience. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  did  not 
get  my  suggestion,  did  he? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  got  the  suggestion. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thought  a  word  to 
the  wise  should  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  got  the  suggestion. 
When  you  go  over  there,  you  are  still 
going  to  have  to  compromise. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  necessarily,  if 
they  authorize  much  more,  they  will  take 
this. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  this  question  of 
funds  for  OEO.  I  have  high  regard  for 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  recognize  that  he  faces  a 
practical  problem  here. 

Sometimes,  when  we  look  at  the  details 
on  the  economic  balance  sheet,  we  also 
have  to  look  at  a  number  of  other  things 
such  as  what  do  the  figures  symbolize. 
This  is  the  case  with  money  for  OEO. 

It  would  be  a  perfectly  dreadful  thing 
if  yesterday  we  approved  $69  billion  in  a 
Defense  budget — and  if  we  are  going  to 

approve  the  SST 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  a  small 
amount. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  did  not  give  great 
consideration  to  money  for  OEO.  'What 
will  the  people  of  our  coimtry  think  if 
we  find  a  way  to  give  an  agency  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  5  years,  which 
now  has  a  colleague  from  Congress  whom 
I  admire  and  respect  as  its  head,  which 
deals  with  the  poor,  fimds  for  only  10 
months?  What  will  they  think  if  we  have 
not  faith  enough  to  give  OEO  the  full 
amount,  if  we  cannot  find  a  place  to 
spend  $2  billion  for  the  25  million  poor  of 
this  country? 

I  believe  that  is  the  essence  of  what 
we  have  to  consider.  Do  we  have  enough 
faith? 

Second,  are  we  going  to  put  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  program  and  his  top 
people  in  a  position  that  all  they  will 
be  doing  is  constantly  coming  back  to 
Congress  defending  their  programs  day 
in  and  day  out? 

I  remember  when  the  OEO  program 
was  in  the  branch  of  Government  ad- 
ministered by  the  opposition  party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  Sargent  Shriver 
came  over  to  see  me  one  day.  I  said  to 
him,  "How  can  you  afford  so  much  time 
on  the  Hill?  How  much  time  do  you 
spend  on  the  Hill?  " 

He  looked  back  at  me  and  said.  "When 
I  look  at  my  days  and  weeks.  I  find  that 
I  am  up  on  the  Hill  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
I  get  back  to  my  office  at  6  o'clock  at 
night.  Then  I  say  to  myself  and  my  staff. 
'Now,  what  can  I  do  for  the  poor?'  " 

I  think  we  are  placing  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
almost  in  the  same  position.  We  are  say- 
ing that  we  cannot  even  authorize  an 
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appropriation  for  I  year  for  a  program 
we  ail  have  faith  in  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  has  said  he 
must  have. 

Just  the  other  day,  we  held  hearings 
for  one  solid  week  in  the  Small  Busmess 
Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  We  listened  to  busi- 
nessmen, agency  heads  and  secretaries 
of  departments  come  over  and  say  what 
they  are  doing  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  black  capitalism  auid 
minority  enterprises. 

Mr.  E*resldent,  I  should  like  to  read 
something  I  just  happened  to  pull  out 
about  sui  agency  which  I  know  enough 
about — the  Chicago  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp  It  IS  a  marvelous  organiza- 
tion, auned  at  complementing  pri- 
vately the  national  bipartisan  objectives, 
namely,  making  the  minority  groups  in 
this  country,  Spanish  speakmg,  blacks. 
American  Indians,  whoever  they  may  be, 
part  of  the  economic  fiber  of  this 
country. 

Mr  Gairland  Guice  testified  as  to  how 
theywer?  operating  their  agency,  and  he 
said 

Tliis  has  oeen  Uie  agency  moat  hftlpful  for 
us  We  have  <ot  some  small  fuuda  Tram  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  we  have  e^t  stime 
small  funds  from  the  Small  Biislness  Ad- 
ministration. b\U  we  would  be  lut  if  busi- 
ness If  .jur  funds  relied  on  thoee  :wo  agencies 
OEO  ha.1  been  the  'j(jt»nr-v  wfitch.  has  rnost 
supported  our  !xp<rrat:cm  in  t>ie  past  yearf. 

Mr  President,  here  Is  a  program  that 
Is  a  new  program,  started  by  the  Demo- 
crats last  year  under  Howard  Samuels, 
and  earned  forward  now  *1th  great 
energy  by  tiie  OEO  It  is  a  pronram  whf  re 
the  OEO  is  the  experimenter,  the  inno- 
vator, the  one  that  pioneers  and  finds  a 
way.  by  usinw  the  money,  to  do  the  job 
that  is  needed,  while  others  are  merely 
talking  about  structuring  the  job. 

I  have  been  around  the  country  study- 
ing health  centers,  which  try  to  bring 
health  care  closer  to  the  people  where  it 
Is  needed  most  and  not  through  the 
county  hospitals  which  are  hard  to  i?et  at, 
such  as  those  in  Los  Angeles  or  Chicago. 

What  agency  did  we  find  that  really 
did  the  best  job  with  health  centers? 

It  was  the  OEO  %ith  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers.  They  were  the  pioneering 
?roup  in  this  field  which  paved  the  way 
for  us  to  make  possible  major  legislation 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Certainly,  now  that  the  President  is 
talking  about  day  care  cent«rs  under  his 
reform  bill  for  welfare 

Mr  MAGNTJSON  Yes.  but  they  did 
not  ask  for  any  day  care  centers. 

Mr  PERCY  These  are  the  people  who 
have  be«n  experimenting  how  to  set  up 
day  care  centers.  I  think  that  this  agency 
knows  as  much  about  day  care  centers 
as  any  agency  of  Goverrunent. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  One  of  the  best  pro- 
grams in  the  business. 

Mr  PERCY.  Absolutely  I  concur  com- 
pletely with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington.  But  here  is  a  program 
that  now.  In  the  next  2  years,  will  sjet  a 
tremendous  push  from  the  administra- 
tion. I  hope  it  will  be  bipartisan  pro- 
i?ram  and  that  it  will  be  bipftrtlsanly  sup- 
ported. It  will  take  welfare  mothers  tied 
down  with  children  and  educate  them,  let 
them  learn  a  skill,  and  stand  on  their 


own  feet  and  have  dignity  to  earn  their 
own  living  It  will  give  mothers  a  place 
to  put  their  children. 

We  are  one  of  the  few  civilized  coun- 
tries In  the  world  which  has  no  real  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  the  children  of 
working  mothers  Every  otlier  country 
does  it,  Etistfrn  and  Western  Europe  do. 
We  are  just  now  beginning. 

OEO  has  paved  the  way.  It  has  experi- 
mented wltli  day  care  and  has  led  the 
way  m  this  area  Certainly  in  job  train- 
ing programs,  in  which  I  am  very  much 
interested,  it  has  also  led  the  way  OEO 
has  worked  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen,  where 
men  such  as  Henry  Pord  and  Donald 
Kendall  are  pulling  new  companies  into 
their  organi/ation  to  find  Jobs  for  the 
poor. 

Certainly,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce works  with  them,  but  it  is  the 
OEO  which  IS  providing  that  kind  of 
help.  too. 

Mr  Kendall  mentioned  tliat  in  one 
city,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  20  \XTcer\i  of 
that  city's  population  hves  in  the  ghetto 
In  Sacramento,  this  20  percent  pays  12 
percent  ol  its  taxf.s.  and  accounts  for 
36  percent  of  its  fires,  42  percent  of  adult 
crimes.  76  [percent  of  its  tuberculosis 
cases,  requires  50  percent  of  its  public 
health  .services,  and  41  percent  of  its  po- 
lice costs. 

NAB  is  working  in  this  city  with  these 
people  OEO  ha^.  helped  .support  and  fund 
their  program  from  one  city  to  another. 
OEO  Is  not  just  the  major  cities.  OEO, 
with  $52  million,  ha^  >el  up  community 
centers  which  are  rurally  oriented.  Mar- 
keting cooperatues  have  been  .set  up  in 
rural  communities  to  help  rural  people 
in  depressed  areas  find  wnys  to  lift  them- 
selves by  their  own  bootstraps. 

The  fact  is  that  I  do  not  know  how 
they  have  been  able  to  do  so  much  with 
their  money 

In  our  own  select  committee  on  food 
and  hunger  and  human  needs,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  ssud  that  if  we 
are  to  close  the  hunger  gap,  we  will  re- 
quire $2,930  billion  this  year  for  food 
alone.  It  is  OEO  that  we  turn  to,  which 
knows  more  about  emergency  food  and 
medical  attention  for  the  poor  than  any- 
one else,  wliich  has  worked  cooperatively 
and  harmoniously  with  the  Department 
of  Labor.  HEW.  and  other  agencies  of 
Government  in  this  area.  It  has  been  the 
catalyst,  and  the  people  concerned  in 
this  field  have  turned  to  OEXD  for  help. 
Certainly-,  in  most  of  these  areas.  I 
think  we  can  say  that  it  has  been  the 
agency  that,  with  only  5  years'  experi- 
ence, has  pioneered  and  Innovated.  Now. 
with  much  tighter  control,  it  can  con- 
centrate on  evaluation  and  experimenta- 
tion. 

I  would  say  this  agency  deserves  a 
vote  of  confidence,  and  not  to  be  held 
back  with  reluctance  or  with  great  con- 
cern. We  are  talking  about  a  pittance. 
$2  billion,  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
poor  and  human  needs  In  America. 
When  contrasted  with  $69  blUlon  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  certainly 
when  contrasted  with  the  bllUona  of  dol- 
lars for  space.  I  certainly  think  we  can 
find  It  in  our  hearts  to  have  faith  in  this 
agency,  in  Donald  Rumsfeld,  and  In  his 
dedicated  group,  and  certainly  In  the 


President  of  the  United  States  and  this 
administration,  which  has  given  this 
agency  a  charter. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  no  discussion  in  the  committee 
about  the  fine  programs  the  Senator  has 
so  eloquently  talked  about.  I  voted  for 
every  OEO  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  was  nothing 
.said  about  the  merits  of  the  programs,  or 
the  goals. 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  say  something? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
even  yield  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  are  we  on 
a  time  limit? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 

We  were  faced,  like  the  cashier  of  a 
bank,  with  a  real  money  problem. 

Let  me  say  again  that  very  seldom 
does  the  Appropriations  Committee  ..l- 
low  the  full  authorization.  I  am  liopitul 
we  can  work  this  matter  out.  We  v.ant 
some  flexibility.  It  is  too  bad  this  '..ap- 
pened  in  the  House.  Nobody  down  there 
IS  Koing  to  vote  against  OEO  as  such. 

We  said,  in  effect,  that  when  the  tirst 
supplemental  bill  comes  up  in  January-, 
the  administration  will  have  the  procram 
ready,  and  that  we  will  accept  It  if  the 
administration  puts  It  in  the  .su!)ple- 
mental  bill,  because  there  has  been  a 
httle  heel  dragging  down  at  the  liwer 
end  about  OEO.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
chapter  and  verse  on  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
mind the  Senator  from  Washington  on 
this  point?  Tlie  Senator  raised  the  iiomt 
that  nobody  has  been  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  explain  the  de- 
tails of  this  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion. I  appreciate  that  they  were  not 
there  this  year,  but  the  Senator,  who  is 
very  familiar  with  these  programs,  has 
conducted  hearings  every  year  ;:r  4 
years.  There  is  not  a  single  new  prvrcram 
in  this  year's  authorization  or  in  the  ap- 
propriation. So  every  single  program  to- 
ing  on  is  a  program  that  the  di.s;:n- 
guished  Senator  from  Washington  con- 
ducted hearings  on  in  the  last  Con;:ress 
And  last  year  the  Senate  appropriated 
$2,088  billion — $40  million  more  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asked  for 
this  year,  and  $40  million  more  than  we 
authorized  on  the  floor  this  year.  So  List 
year  we  appropriated  $2,088  billion,  and 
all  we  are  asking  for  now  is  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,048  billion,  which  is  $40 
million  less. 

I  am  down  here  carrying  water  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
happy  to  do  it,  even  though  he  is  not  of 
my  party. 

I  supported  S290  million  more  :n  the 
authorization  that  we  were  able  to  i.^et  on 
the  floor,  and  $290  million  more  than  the 
President  asked  for;  but  I  think  the 
President's  request  of  $2,048  billion  is  the 
minimum  that  we  ought  to  appropriate 
here. 

The  essence  of  the  argument  here — 
and  it  is  not  the  chsdrman's  fault— is 
that  this  ends  up  being  a  4-month  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  which  expires 
in  April,  so  to  speak,  with  2  months  ap- 
propriations hanging  in  limbo,  with  all 
the  problems  that  that  creates  for  this 
administration,  which  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  create  for  it. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  wiU  have  the  ad- 
miiUstratlon's  position  clear  by  next  year 
sometime,  because  there  have  been  a  lot 
of  changes. 

I  want  to  correct  a  figure.  Last  year 
they  spent  $1,948  billion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  the  figure  I  have 
used. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  said  we  appropriated 
$2  088  billion,  which  is  $40  million  more 
than  is  in  the  proposal  before  us. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  as  long  as  the 
Senate  is  Interested  in  ^e  details  of  this 
matter,  it  is  very  important  to  point 
them  out. 

for  work  and  training  programs,  Job 
Corps,  school  in  summer,  comprehensive 
employment,  special  impact,  work  ex- 
perience, and  foster  grandparents,  the 
autliorized  amount  is  $871  million. 

lor  the  community  action  programs. 
which  includes  Headstart,  legal  service, 
and  other  programs,  $1,078  billion. 

tor  the  other  miscellaneous  programs, 
like  migrant  workers,  rural  areas,  'VISTA. 
and  administration  of  the  program,  it 
generally  comes  to  about  $100  million. 

That  is  the  anatomy  of  what  is  being 
requested  in  this  appropriation. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son '  ujxm  that  is  conclusive.  There  are 
no  new  programs  involved;  it  has  been 
an  oncoing  program. 

With  the  parliamentary  situation  that 
the  ceiling  will  be  whatever  the  Senate 
appropriates,  we  must  go  to  this  higher 
figure. 

The  juxtaposition  between  what  we 
are  doing  in  war  and  war  preiparation 
and  many  other  things  is  certainly  a  fair 
appeal  to  conscience  in  terms  of  the 
clients  of  this  program. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  say  to  the  Senator  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  President,  that  as  a  mat- 
ter rf  common  decency,  the  ceiling  for 
the  Senate  negotiators  should  at  least 
be  tlie  budget  figure,  which  is  the  figure 
authorized  by  the  Senate  committee  and, 
as  tiie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  very 
eloquently  pointed  out,  is  $40  million  less 
than  what  the  Senate  appropriated  in 
money  the  last  time  out,  with  a  program 
that  is  infinitely  more  expensive,  as  we 
know,  to  administer. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  the  part  that 
really  worries  me  about  a  figure  the  same 
as  was  agreed  upon  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  adopted  for  this  year 
is  ti.at  if  we  took  the  $1,948,000,000,  and 
If  the  S1.600,000,000-plus  that  was  appro- 
priated is  to  be  ten-twelfths  of  that  and, 
therefore,  we  are  going  to  end  up  appro- 
priating exactly  what  we  spent  this  year. 
then  we  may  very  well  be  in  a  position. 
With  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
we  have  got  to  compromise  at  a  figure 
less  than  the  operating  budget  for  this 
year:  whereas,  if  we  took  the  President's 
recommendation    of    $2,048,000,000,    at 


least  we  would  have  some  bargaining 
room. 

Last  year  we  started  out  with  $2,088,- 
000,000,  and  ended  up  compromising  on 
this  year's  figure  of  $1,948,000,000. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
other  thing  is  true.  We  have  got  to  face 
this:  With  the  conference  starting  to- 
morrow, suppose  we  should  split  the  dif- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, their  authorization  would  be  higher 
than  the  $2,048,000,000.  Assuming  what 
usually  hapi}ens,  there  would  be  a  dif- 
ference of  about  $100,000,000,  or  some- 
where in  there,  as  was  true  on  the  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  NEU30N.  Then  that  has  to  come 
back  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  the  appropriation 
might — ^we  do  not  know — end  up  less 
than  the  authorization. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  'Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I 
might  ask  some  questions  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  This  information  sheet, 
which  I  am  frank  to  say  I  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  imtil  just  now. 
if  I  read  it  correctly,  after  listing  some 
of  these  appropriations,  has  here,  im- 
earmarked,  under  the  authorization, 
$427.9  million. 

That  Is  not  far  from  half  a  billion 
dollars,  which  Is  not  even  earmarked. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  give  the  Senator 
the  explanation  of  that.  This  table  to 
which  he  refers  is  the  budget  request  of 
the  administration.  They  submitted  to 
the  committee  In  detail  how  they  pro- 
posed to  use  that  money. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Submitted  it  to  what 
committee? 

Mr.  NELSON.  To  the  Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  'Welfare,  and  to  the  committee 
over  on  the  House  side.  The  particular 
money  to  which  you  referred  is  to  be 
spent  for  Community  Action,  local  ini- 
tiative programs,  program  direction, 
technical  assistance.  State  economic  op- 
portimity  oflQces,  research,  pUot  pro- 
grams, and  evaluations. 

That  is  what  the  imearmarked  money 
is  to  be  spent  for.  By  not  earmarking, 
we  give  them  some  flexibility. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Well,  it  is  very  nice  of 
the  Senator  to  tell  us  that.  It  is  helpful 
to  know.  But  let  us  just  look  at  the  situa- 
tion that  presents  itself  to  us,  from  a 
parliamentary  standpoint. 

The  mistake  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  made  was  in 
appropriating  one  single  dollar,  because, 
when  we  tried  our  best  to  be  fair  and 
understanding,  we  opened  ourselves  up 
to  this;  and  we  deserved  to  get  it  In  the 
neck,  because  we  were  interested,  and 
reasoned  as  follows:  The  top  authoriza- 
tion, the  top  request,  is  $2,048  billion 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  have  not  in  any  way  been  critical 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  talked  it  over,  and 


we  said,  "There  is  no  authorization  as 
yet,  we  have  had  no  hearings" — and  I 
want  to  be  absolutely  fair  on  this;  I  think 
that  was  probably  our  fault.  I  think  if 
we  had  not  been  so  pressed,  hour  after 
hour  and  night  after  night,  we  should 
have  found  time,  had  Mr.  Rimasfeld  come 
up  with  his  people,  and  listened  to  him, 
even  though  we  had  not  received  the 
authorization.  I  wish  we  had. 

But  we  have  been  operating  for  the 
last  6  weeks  night  and  day.  We  certainly 
wanted  to  be  fair,  and  not  suppress  this 
program  by  leaving  them  with  no  money 
until  the  passage  of  a  supplemental. 

So  we  said,  "If  we  give  them  $1.6  bil- 
lion out  of  the  $2,048  billion,  then  it  gives 
the  Appropriations  Committees  a  chance 
to  obtain  the  necessary  evidence,  and 
the  rest  of  it  can  wait  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  without  doing  anyone  any 
harm." 

We  were  trying  to  be  fair.  'We  were 
trying  to  be  generous.  There  is  not  a 
person  in  this  Chamber,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, who  thinks  that,  with  $1.6  billion 
in  their  hands,  and  with  a  supplemental 
coming  along,  they  could  not  operate. 
'When  you  talk  about  planning  for  next 
summer,  the  supplemental  hopefully 
would  be  enacted  before  we  adjourn,  and 
certainly  if  we  do  not  get  a  supplemental 
through  before  we  adjourn,  it  has  got 
to  come  through  very  quickly  after  the 
new  year  starts.  Then  there  will  be  an 
opportiuiity  to  review  the  whole  thing 
and  get  the  evidence. 

But  no;  the  Senator  wants  to  do  some- 
thing that  has  never  been  done  before, 
I  would  wager,  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  other  body.  Suppose 
we  vote  the  entire  appropriation,  without 
one  word  of  evidence,  without  a  chance 
of  examining  one  single  witness,  what 
does  the  Senator  get?  Some  $400  million 
more  than  we  are  giving  them;  and  all 
the  information  I  had.  imtil  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  started  illuminating  the 
situation  just  now.  was  a  sheet  here 
showing  that  there  was  $427.9  million 
not  earmarked. 

It  is  ridiculous.  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  we  have  ruined  this  program.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  say  that  we  have  not  been 
generous.  'What  do  they  want  to  do?  Do 
they  want  to  pass  the  whole  authoriza- 
tion without  our  being  given  a  chance  to 
weigh  any  one  of  these  programs?  There 
are  two  or  three  of  them  I  have  grave 
doubts  about.  Do  we  want  to  send  con- 
ferees over  to  the  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  absolutely 
honorbound  to  hold  out  for  the  full 
amount? 

I  have  served  on  this  committee  a  good 
many  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  seen  such  a  proposition  put  be- 
fore us.  We  have  done  something  beyond 
what  we  were  supposed  to  do  and  leaned 
over  backward  trying  to  be  fair,  so  as 
not  to  stifle  the  program. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  discussion  we  had 
today  on  the  OEO  appropriations  and 
the  points  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  made. 

Senator  Cotton  was  rightly  concerned 
about  the  unusual  situation  confronting 
the  Senate  in  voting  funds  for  OEO.  It  is 
unusual  for  us  to  be  appropriating  money 
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when  the  authorization  bill  has  not  yet 
been  approved  While  I  feel  it  is  vital  to 
approve  this  appropriation  today  for  a 
full  12  months.  I  do  uiiderstand  the 
Senator's  concern 

I  commend  him  for  his  dillKence  and 
the  fine  work  he  has  done  on  this  dlfflciilt 
bill  He  has  a  life  long  regard  and  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  justice,  of  concern 
for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped  and  the  agring. 

I  join  him  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
we  will  resume  regular  procedures  in  the 
next  -session  of  the  91st  Congress  and  all 
future  sessions. 

At  this  time.  I  would  particularly  hke 
to  commend  and  express  appreciation  to 
Senator  Cotton  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  in- 
corporating into  this  bill  my  amendment 
to  fund  title  III  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  at  the  authorized  level  of  ?20  million. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  recognized  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  our  .senior  citizens  and  pro- 
vided the  funds  needed  to  help  meet 
theui 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
B.\KER  in  the  chair  The  ciufstion  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  t)een  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

T^.e  bill  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virijinia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico Mr  Anderson  ,  the  Senator  fmm 
Massachusetts  'Mr  Kennedy',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  Mr  Rttssell'.  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  Mr  Syming- 
ton '  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  '  Mr  Jackson  >  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  hLs  family 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'  Mr  Jackson  ' .  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Kennedy  >  would 
each  vote    "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  '  Mr  S.axbe  >  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr. 
Cooper  '  is  absent  because  of  Illness  in 
his  family 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr. 
MvNDT'  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  'Mr   Saxbe  '  would  vote   'yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60. 
nays  32.  as  follows 

I  No  243  Leg  I 
YEAS-     60 


NAYS— 33 


.Mken 
Baker 
Bayti 

BrtH..|ie 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Ci-ok 

Cniiistoii 

Dodd 

Dule 

IXimlnlcic 

Kun.{ 

Pulbrlxh'. 

OoodeLI 

Oore 

Or»vel 

OrUBn 


Ha.Ti.s 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hataeld 

HoUini.;s 

Hughes 

Iiuiuye 

Javtta 


Mi.->icle 

Nel.s<:in 

Pai  kwcMid 

Paitore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

PT'iuly 


Jordan   Idaho     Proxmlre 

Mansfleld  Randolph 

Mathlas  RlblcIT 

McCarthy  Schwelker 

.McOee  Scott 

McGovern  Smith,  111 

Mclntyre  Spuni; 

Vfelralf  Stevens 

Mondale  Tydlnk:s 

Monl<jya  Williams.  N  J 

Mosa  Yarborough 

Murphy  Young.  Ohio 


Allen 

Ellender 

MrCIellan 

AUott 

Ervln 

Miller 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Smith   Maine 

Bennett 

Giildwater 

Sparkman 

Bible 

Oumey 

S  tennis 

Hyrd    Va 

Hansen 

Talmadi^e 

Byrd.  W    Va 

Holland 

Thurmiind 

Cannon 

Hruaka 

Tiiwer 

Cotton 

Jordan ,  N  C 

WlUlam.s.  Del 

CurUa 

Loni{ 

Young,  N   E>ak 

Eastland 

Ma^nuson 

NOT  VOTIKG— 8 

Anderson 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

C<xiper 

Mundt 

SNtnlngton 

Jackson 

Rus»*ll 

So  Mr  Nelson's  amendment  was 
agreed  tx) 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  winch  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to 

Mr  SCOTr  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  S«"nator  from  Kan.sas  Mr.  Pearson  i 
and  the  S«Miator  from  Kentucky  '  Mr. 
Cook  <  be  added  lus  casponsors  of  the 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  Mr. 
Gr.avel  m  the  chair'  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered 


CHRONIC  DISEASE  CONTROL 
PROGRAM 

Mr  HART  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  I^tior  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare— as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  committee — for  re- 
storing the  $24  million  cut  by  the  House 
in  the  regional  mtxlual  programs,  and  for 
earmarking  $24,771,000  under  this  pro- 
gram for  support  of  the  chronic  disease 
control  proKram 

As  pointed  out  on  pai;es  22  and  23  of 
the  committee  report,  the  fiscal  1970  ap- 
propriation for  the  chronic  disease  pro- 
gram was  combined  with  that  of  the  reg- 
ular medical  program  m  accordance  with 
the  reorganization  of  iiealth  programs  in 
the  department 

This  action  and  the  subsequent  cut  by 
the  Hou.se  of  $24  million  below  the  1970 
budget  est  mat-e  placed  in  je<jpardy  the 
Nation's  first  regional  medical  arthntis 
control  program,  a  collaborative  project 
of  the  University  of  Mlcliigan  m  Ann  Ar- 
bor and  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital  in  De- 
troit For  the  tirst  year  of  a  planned  5- 
year  program,  $450,000  had  been  made 
available 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  recognizinki  the  importance  of  the 
chronic  disease  programs  and  for  pro- 
viding the  funds  to  maintain  them  at 
their  previous  operating  level 

Hopefully  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  w:ll  be  persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  action  and  will  accept  this  rela- 
tively small  increase 

By  way  of  background  material,  and 
in  the  interest  of  broader  understanding 
of  this  health  service.  I  a,sk  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  revised  summary  of  testimony 


of  Dr.  Ivan  F   Duff  before  the  subcom- 
mittee 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

REVI.SEO      St'MMARY      OF      TYSTIMONY      OF     Ivan 

P  Dl'kf.  M  D  .  Concerning  the  Region. 
AL  ARTHRms  Control  Program  in  Mkh- 
igan 

Mr  Clialrman.  I  am  Ivan  Duff,  a  Profes- 
sor and  Internist  at  The  University  of  Mich- 
igan .Medlc.U  .School  Mr  Hulce.  President 
of  the  Michigan  Chapter  of  the  .Arthritis 
Foundation  i  and  who  ^poke  briefly  last  rve- 
nlng  at  these  hearings i  and  I.  with  the  re- 
quest that  our  lull  testimony  be  entered  m 
the  record,  would  like  to  present  a  brief  re- 
vl.sed  summary  .ts  follows 

Since  July  1.  1969.  I  have  been  In  charge 
of  the  development  of  the  nation's  lirst  Reg- 
ional Medical  .Arthritis  Control  Progr.im 
which  Is  located  In  Michigan  This  Is  a  col- 
laborative project  ulUlzlnK  the  core  resotirces 
of  The  University  of  Michigan  and  the  Henry 
Pord  Hospital  In  Detroit 

Two  days  .i^o  Senator  Smathers  and  Dr. 
Clark  Impressively  documented  lor  this  CLim- 
mlttee  tlie  need  for  research  ■support  toward 
a  cure  of  arthritis  to  alleviate  the  plight  of 
ihe  millions  of  arthrltlcs  and  the  staggering 
r<->sts  of  these  thronlc  diseases  to  The  nr»t:on 
Theirs  was  a  request  for  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health 

Our  ongoing  program,  since  it  is  directly 
concerned  with  the  delivery  to  arthrltlcs  of 
medical  serylces,  is  a  part  of  the  Regional 
Medical  Programs  Service  We  wish  to  testify 
concerning  a  very  Important  matter  malnlv 
the  decision  by  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Health  Kdiicatlon  and  Welfare  U)  reduce 
the  activities  of  Mve  of  the  eight  .isr-nlc 
dl.seiLse  pri-Hjrams  during  fiscal  year  1970  atid 
to  phase  out  .several  programs  mcludiii;:  t;ie 
country's  pilot  .\rthrui5  Control  Pruprani 

The  basic  concept  of  our  program  t-rew 
)ul  of  the  1965  Surgeon  General's  Wcrkshop 
on  Prevention  of  Dlsabliity  from  .Arthritis 
In  essence,  this  Is  .i  program  to  demonstrate 
that  crippling  Irom  arthritis  can  be  delayed 
or  preyented  by  a  methcxi  of  delivery  t  f  med- 
ical care  which  provides  for  early  di.igncsls. 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  patients 
total  problem,  ettlclcni  and  knowledegable 
u.se  of  today's  Treatment  measures.  .':nd  pro- 
vision for  continuing  medical  and  social  sup- 
port. The  working  design  of  our  program  in- 
cludes analysis  of  social  and  economic  bene- 
fits, direct  medical  costs,  as  well  as  objective 
criteria  for  measuring  physical  benefit 

The  original  plaA  called  for  the  tstablish- 
ment  and  .«upp<->rt  of  nine  centers,  to  i)e  \o- 
cated  In  Public  Health  Service  district.^  How- 
ever, in  1968.  the  yOth  Congress  made  .sn 
appropriation  of  $500  000  tor  a  .'Single  arihrl- 
tis  demonstration  center  program  to  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Chronic  Disease  Control- 
That  center  September.  1968.  was  merged 
with  the  Reglfinal  Medical  Program-  Service 

In  January.  1969  the  Diabetes  and  Arthritis 
Control  Prl:>Rran^s,  Division  of  Chrctuc  Dis- 
eases, announced  the  availability  il  lunds 
on  a  competitive  basis  for  the  nation  s  pil;  t 
demonstration  program  On  June  18.  la6i> 
the  Public  Health  Service  announced  that 
this  award  had  been  made  to  Michigan;  on 
July  1.  the  prin;ram  was  activated 

The  merger  of  the  Division  of  Chronic  Dis- 
eases into  the  Regional  Medical  Programs 
Service,  which  aa  you  know,  is  concerned 
with  heart,  cancer  and  stroke  and  "related 
dlaorders"  puts  the  authorized  pilot  Arthrias 
Control  Program,  which  happens  to  be  lo- 
cated m  Michigan,  In  a  situation  of  Jeopardy 
Our  concern  is  what  is  to  happen  to  this 
nationally  important  ongoing  program  in- 
tended  to  be  of  five-years  duration,  ftf'^r 
July  i.  1970  n  lew  of  the  public  ann  unce- 
ment  of  the  reduced  actlvltlea  at  the  Arthri- 
tis and  Diabetes  Clironle  Dlaeue  Programs 
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and  It  follows  our  program — after  only  one 
year  Of  operation. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  would  make  the  point 
that  the  merger  of  our  program  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  delivery  of  medical  services, 
with  the  Regional  Medical  Programs  Serv- 
ice, carried  with  it  the  obligation  for  con- 
tinued suppwrt.  Our  concern  is  for  visible 
evidence  of  this  in  the  form  of  continued 
support  by  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  and  the  Director  of 
the  Regional  Medical  Programs  Service. 

In  appealing  for  ongoing  funding  In  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  to  permit  this  program's  con- 
tinuation. I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize 
our  progress  to  date: 

1.  In  five  months  of  operation  we  have 
demonstrated  that  the  participation  of  many 
health  related  disciplines  can  be  obtained  In 
the  formulation  and  operation  of  such  a 
project.  This  program  Is  the  product  of  suc- 
cessful collaboration  between  physicians 
with  an  Interest  In  arthritis  and  rehabilita- 
tion, physical  and  occupational  therapists, 
public  health  nurses,  social  workers,  be- 
havonal  scientists,  specialists  In  research  de- 
sign, statistics,  data  retrtval,  analysis  of  pro- 
gram direct  costs  and  benefits  and  measure- 
ment of  social  costs. 

2  We  have  demonstrated  that  cooperation 
of  patients  can  be  obtained.  Out  contem- 
plated goal  at  the  end  of  five  years  was  about 
600  rheumatoid  patients:  since  admission  to 
the  program  of  the  first  patient  early  in  Sep- 
tember 1969.  34  eligible  adults  and  three 
children  vvl'h  rheumatoid  arthritis  have 
been  entered  Into  the  study.  On  pages  7-9 
of  my  formal  testimony  are  two  case  re- 
ports to  document  the  plight  of  arthritis 
victims  and  what  we  can  do;  in  other  words, 
Senator  Magnuson.  we  have  something  to 
deliver  and  ■we  are  making  delivery. 

3  We  have  demonstrated  that  such  a  pro- 
gram can  be  truly  regional — two-thirds  of 
the  peoples  in  Michigan  reside  In  the  De- 
troit-Ann .'\rbor-Orand  Rapids  area.  There  is 
a  real  potential  for  expanding  this  to  a 
state-wide  program  through  the  network  of 
active  patient  service  teaching  clinics  for 
physicians,  now  operative  In  eleven  key  loca- 
tions throughout  Michigan.  It  was  to  the  role 
of  the  Michigan  Arthritis  Foundation,  which 
by  supporting  these  clinics  in  a  total  of 
sioo  000  a  year.  Implements  the  yield  of  the 
Regional  Arthritis  Control  Center,  that  Mr. 
Hulce  I  President  of  the  Chapter  and  an  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Ford  Motor  Company)  testi- 
fied In  part  last  evening. 

4  Since  Its  conception,  it  was  clear  be- 
tween us  and  our  contract  officers,  that  tills 
program  would  require  a  minimum  of  five 
years  to  achieve  Its  objectives.  In  the  first 
few  :nonths  of  its  operation,  much  of  the 
time  has  been  Involved  recruiting  personnel 
and  with  standardization  of  the  many  pro- 
cedures involved  In  data  collection  and  plans 
for  analysis  of  a  multldlscipllnary  project. 
More  rapid  development  of  actual  operations 
fin  be  anticipated  now  that  this  "tooling 
i:p"  process  Is  underway. 

Senator  Magnuson  and  gentlemen,  we  are 
.appearing  before  you  to  respectfully  seek 
renewal  of  recognition  by  the  Congress  of 
the  importance  of  their  and  our  pilot  Ar- 
thritis demonstration  center  program  and  to 
request  ongoing  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram If  there  Is  a  question  of  adequacy  of 
iiuthorlzatlon  under  the  Regional  Medical 
Programs  Service  to  carry  out  arthritis  proj- 
pcus.  we  need  to  seek  legislation  authorizing 
expansion  of  the  Regional  Medical  Prorgam 
Services  to  include  this  and  other  arthritis 
programs  Sp>eclflcally,  we  request  renewal  of 
the  budget  appropriation  in  the  amount  of 
$500  000  for  Health.  EducaUon  and  Welfare 
'-<^T  fiscal  1970  for  the  nation's  first  Regional 
Arthritis  Control  Program  located  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  vou.  for  your  courtesy  and  for 
yjur  Interest. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  his  Intentions  with  regard  to 
the  progress  of  this  bill  and  future  busi- 
ness today  and  thereafter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  knows, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  appropria- 
tion bills  following  the  disposition  of  the 
Labor-HEW  proposal.  This  is  the  one, 
however,  which  may  well  take  up  most 
of  the  time.  We  also  have  a  mistletoe 
gathering  in  which  we  are  all  interested 
to  some  degree.  I  would  hope  It  would 
be  possible  that  we  could  stay  very  late 
tonight.  'Whether  or  not  we  can  finish 
this  bill,  I  am  not  at  all  certain.  I  would 
say  that  the  odds  are  against  us;  but  if 
we  do  not  try,  we  will  never  know. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour 
on  all  amendments,  except  as  to  sections 
407,  408,  and  409,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendments  and  the  manager  of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat, in  response  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  that 
we  are  going  to  be  in  session  very  late 
tonight,  because  we  reaUy  do  not  have 
much  choice.  I  know  that  many  of  us 
are  tired,  especially  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  who  have 
been  doing  superhuman  work  over  the 
past  several  weeks  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  past  day  or  so. 

'With  that  word  of  cheer,  I  will  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  majority  leader  has 
made  me  happy  once  again   [laughter]. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1970— CONFER- 
ENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14916)  making 
appropriations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  activi- 
ties chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  flsccd  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  15.  1969,  p.  39093, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 


The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed,  Insert: 
"$104, 169,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  5  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed,  Insert: 
■$38,769,000." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  7  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed,  insert: 
■■$129,556,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  foi- 
lov^'s:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed,  insert: 
"$17,406,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  11  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  "with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert: 
■$136,234,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  13  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  ■with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert: 
■■$32,707,000". 

Resolved.  TTiat  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  14  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed,  Insert: 
■■$120,682,300". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  5,  7, 
10,  11,  13,  and  14. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair) .  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  brief  explanation  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
Eagleton)  briefly. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  sum  approved 
by  the  conferees  is  $650,249,600.  This 
amoimt  is  $6,815,000  imder  the  Senate 
bill,  $32,856,700  under  the  House  bill,  and 
$102,694,700  under  the  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Federal  payment  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
fixed  at  $104,169,000.  The  Federal  loan 
authority  is  $60,263,000. 

Included  in  this  record  budget  are 
substantial  numbers  of  new  personnel 
and  programs  which  I  hope  will  make 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
its  citizens  and  improve  the  quality  of 
life  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  simi- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me  for 
2  minutes  on  the  same  subject? 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  without  losmg  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr  President.  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  ex- 
press some  disappointment  in  this  con- 
ference report,  especially  in  the  recom- 
mended Federal  payment  of  $104.1  mil- 
lion I  had  e.xpected  that  the  figure  would 
be  somewhere  between  the  $107  million 
approved  by  the  House  and  the  $109  mil- 
lion passed  by  the  Senate.  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  to  be  a  "compromise"  m  the 
usual  legislative  sense  of  that  word  when 
the  flinal  figure  is  $3  million  below  the 
lowest  amount  approved  by  either  House 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  I  am  some- 
what disappointed  and  I  believe  im- 
portant District  programs  will  suffer  as  a 
result  However,  there  is  some  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  the  Federal  payment  is 
still  $4  million  more  than  was  first 
recommended  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  pay  due  re- 
spect to  the  senior  Senator  from  WLscon- 
sin  I  Mr.  Proxmirb  >  m  seemg  that  indis- 
pensible  and  vital  programs  were  spared 


further  cuts  For  example,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  previously  mentioned  reduc- 
tion was  made  up  by  not  funding  au- 
thorized but  vacant  personnel  positions. 
For  example,  another  $1  million  was 
saved  by  eliminating  a  planned  increase 
in  jurors'  fees  Tlie.se  actions  will  make 
the  reduction  less  painful  to  bear  al- 
though they  cannot  entirely  remove  the 
sting. 

Nevertheless.  I  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  i  .Mr.  Proxmirei 
for  his  conscientious  leadership  in  this 
regard.  He  and  I  disagreed  on  some  as- 
pects of  the  budget  but  I  believe  we  both 
have  the  best  interests  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  our  goal. 

Mr  PROX.MIRE.  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  MLssouri.  who 
has  been  most  helpful  I  think  he  per- 
mitted us  to  reach  a  better  decision  than 
we  could  have  otherwise  The  Eagleton 
amendment  was  agreed  to  in  conference 
because  it  was  already  accepted  by  the 
House. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratefiil  to  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 
me  that  I  may  comment  on  a  particular 
portion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  <  Mr.  Eacletun  i  . 


The  Senator  from  Missouri  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  appropriation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  conference  bill  to 
improve  the  jury  system  and  assist  in  law 
enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  very  splendid  citizen  n:  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  was  called  for 
jury  duty.  This  yoimg  woman — I  know 
her  personally — is  a  schoolteacher.  She 
IS  a  person  genuinely  interested  in  good 
government  and  desirous  of  meeiuis^  her 
obligations  as  a  citizen.  But  she  luid  the 
very  unpleasant  and  dissillusionint;  e.x- 
penence.  While  being  available  day  alter 
day  and  drawing  $20  per  diem,  she 
actually  served  on  four  cases,  involving 
approximately  6  days.  Because  .i  her 
interest  in  the  processes  of  goveri^ii'.eiu. 
she  has  taken  the  time  to  write  <:  her 
experience.  Her  comments  are  ron- 
structive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record,  without 
using  the  name  of  the  person. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

December  7,  :969. 
Dear  Senator:  Having  completed  Jury  duty 
-service  at  the  U.S.  District  Court.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  for  the  month  of  November,  1969, 
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I  wanted  to  register  my  dissatisfaction  and 
complaints. 

I  looked  upon  the  summons  to  jury  duty 
!is  a  challenge,  a  completion  of  a  civic 
duty,  and  provision  for  an  Insight  Into  the 
judicial  system.  I  was  disillusioned — greatly 
so  Out  of  one  month  of  Jury  duty,  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  total  of  four  criminal  cases; 
lit  the  outside  this  totaled  six  days.  As  I  was 
there  for  a  total  of  twenty-two  days,  that 
mpant   sixteen   days  of  not  being  In  court. 

During  this  time,  three  days  could  go  by  at 
a  ime  without  my  being  called  to  be  ques- 
tioned tis  a  prospective  Juror.  The  result — 
Boredom.  I  read  volumes  of  books,  talked 
with  many  people,  and  felt  useless  and  un- 
interested In  the  process  of  Justice,  even  at 
$20  00  per  diem.  Often  there  would  be  80  to 
100  others  doing  the  same  thing,  sitting  and 
waiting  This  could  be  a  potential  labor  force, 
orsranlzed  to  organize  the  Jury  panels. 

since  there  are  basic  questions  used  to 
di.^quallfy  Jurors,  a  form  could  be  used  to 
pst.ibllsh  a  Juror's  quallflcatlons  before  en- 
tering the  courtroom.  A  standard  question 
In  civil  cases  Is  "have  you  been  awarded 
money  from  belne  in  an  accident?"  This 
was  true  In  my  case,  with  the  result  I  never 
sat  on  a  civil  case.  By  having  a  more  efficient 
pre-selectlon  process.  Jurors  would  be  more 
reiKilly  available  for  panels  for  which  they 
would  be  qualified. 

Whatever  the  cause,  nothing  can  Justify 
the  hours  I  spent  sitting  and  waiting.  If 
lawyers  and  Judges  were  required  to  do  this 
for  "Sixteen  days  In  the  Jury  lounge,  some- 
thing would  be  changed. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
leading  clerks,  announceid  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  54)  con- 
senting to  an  extension  and  renewal  of 
the  interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil 
and  sas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR.  4293)  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  by  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL.  Mr.  MizE.  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
isan  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
pan  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ins  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 

HR.  14916)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Rovernment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  reve- 
nues of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
IK)ses;  that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  4  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
c  ured  therein;  and  that  the  House  re- 
ff'ded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1, 
5.  7,  10,  11,  and  13  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
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ciured  therein,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13111)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  15,  line  15,  Insert  the  following: 
strike  "214,033,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "$224,033,000,  of  which  $100,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  grants  pursuant  to  sec.  314 
(d),  not  less  than  $10,000,000  of  which  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  purchase  of  rubella 
(German  measles)  vaccine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
now  operating  imder  the  imanimous  con- 
sent agreement;  30  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  rubella, 
commonly  known  as  "German  measles," 
is  an  infectious  virus  disease.  Once 
viewed  as  an  innocuous  childhood  ill- 
ness, rubella  is  now  known  to  cause 
congenital  abnormalities,  and  even 
death,  in  infants  bom  to  mothers  in- 
fected with  the  disease  while  pregnant. 
During  the  1964  rubella  epidemic  an  es- 
timated 50,000  spontaneous  abortions 
and  stillbirths  occurred,  and  more  than 
20,000  infants  were  born  blind,  deaf, 
mentally  retarded,  or  with  heart  dis- 
ease. Additionally,  recent  studies  prove 
that  after  being  exposed  to  rubella  in 
the  womb,  even  those  children  who  ap- 
pear normal  at  birth  are  likely  to  de- 
velop serious  hearing  and  speech  defects 
as  they  grow  older. 

Since  rubella  is  a  cyclic  disease,  with 
epidemics  occurring  every  7  years,  it 
is  expected  that  the  next  major  out- 
break will  strike  early  in  1971.  To  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  1964  tragedy,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  immuniza- 
tion program  currently  being  conducted 
by  the  public  health  service's  national 
communicable  disease  center  be  made  as 
effective  as  possible.  Presently,  however, 
this  program  is  dangerously  underfimd- 
ed.  Brief  reference  to  the  backgroimd 
of  the  program  will  be  suflficient,  I  believe 
to  bear  out  my  contention  that  it  needs 
a  dramatic  increase  in  fimding. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  National 
Commimicable  Disease  Center — NCDC — 
reported  to  the  Congress  that  a  vaccine 
had  been  developed  which  was  effective 
against  rubella.  The  Congress  responded 
to  this  good  news  by  approving  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $9.6  million 
with  which  to  laimch  a  nationwide  ru- 
bella vaccination  program.  It  was  then 
decided  by  the  Public  Health  Service  ad- 
visory committee  on  immunization  prac- 
"Hce,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Pediatrics,  that  the 


vaccine  should  be  used  for  children  be- 
tween the  age  of  one  year  to  puberty. 
Since  this  age  group  is  the  primary  car- 
rier of  rubella,  the  decision  was  reached 
to  immunize  children  ages  1  to  13  rather 
than  the  mothers  themselves.  In  this 
fashion,  it  was  hoped  that  a  wall  of  im- 
munity would  be  formed  aroimd  women 
of  child  bearing  age.  It  was  determined 
that  the  vaccine  should  not  be  admin- 
istered to  women  of  child-bearing  age 
because  the  effect  of  the  live  vEUJcine  on 
pregnant  women  is  not  yet  fully  known. 

The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that 
there  are  today  at  least  57  million  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  1  and  13  in 
this  country  who  should  be  vaccinated 
pursuant  to  the  NCDC  guidelines.  Under 
the  NCDC  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  public  health  officials,  hopes  to  vac- 
cinate at  least  75  percent  of  this  gigantic 
population  pool  before  the  anticipated 
1971  rubella  epidemic  breaks  out.  Officials 
at  NCDC  appear  confident  that  if  this 
percentage  can  be  reached,  that  is,  if  ap- 
proximately 43  million  children  can  be 
vaccinated  in  the  next  year,  another 
tragic  outbreak  of  rubella  will  be 
averted.  Within  this  age  group  initial 
vaccination  priority  wnll  reportedly  be 
given  to  children  in  kindergarten  and 
the  early  grades  of  elementary  school. 

These  guidelines  were  set  in  February, 
and  the  live  vaccine  was  licensed  in  Jime. 
Since  that  time,  what  action  has  been 
taken  to  vaccinate  these  43  million  chil- 
dren and  thereby  protect  the  800,000 
women,  who  it  is  estimated,  will  become 
pregnant  during  1971  but  who  have  de- 
veloped no  immtmity  to  rubella?  By  my 
estimate — and  the  estimate  of  others — 
far  too  little. 

The  Office  of  Information  for  Health 
Services  and  the  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration within  HEW  informs  me  that 
to  date  $19.2  million  has  been  spent  on 
the  rubella  program.  This  figure  was  ar- 
rived at  by  adding  the  $9.6  million  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  year 

1969  to  the  additional  $9.6  million  al- 
ready committed  imder  the  fiscal  year 

1970  appropriation  request  of  $16  million. 
Of  this  amount  of  $19.2  million,  I  am 

told  that  only  $4.75  million  has  t»een  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase  of  vaccine.  The 
remainder,  approximately  $14.5  million 
has  been  spent  on  organizational,  super- 
visory, and  equipment  costs.  Although 
amazed  that  this  $19.2  million  figure 
should  yield  so  little  for  vaccine,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  its  correctness.  I  am 
assured,  however,  that  virtually  all  of 
the  tmcommited  portion  of  the  $16  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
approximately  $6.4  million,  wiU  be  used 
to  ptirciiase  vaccine.  If  this  proves  to  be 
true,  the  NCDC  will  have  available  to  it 
approximately  $11.2  million  for  the  pur- 
chase of  vaccine  during  this  fiscal  year. 
Officials  at  NCDC  estimate  that  this  will 
be  sufficient  to  purchase  8.6  million  im- 
munization shots.  Their  estimate  is  based 
upon  the  projected  cost  of  the  vaccine 
which  they  predict  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1.25  per  shot.  Put  differently, 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  fimds 
sufficient  to  immunize  less  than  9  million 
out  of  the  necessary  43  million  children 
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in  the  6  monthfi  remaining  before  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year 

Rather  than  being  alarmed  that  Fed- 
eral funds  will  have  resulted  in  the  im- 
munization of  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  target  population,  with  only  6  addi- 
tional months  remaining  to  the  start 
of  1971.  officials  within  NCDC  and  HEW 
appear  to  be  content  with  the  projected 
progress  of  the  program  When  criticized 
for  their  failure  to  request  a  larger  ap- 
propriation for  their  program,  they  re- 
spond that  this  is  a  cooperative  venture 
entered  into  by  the  Federal  and  SUte 
Government  and  that  the  States  should 
be  required  to  pay  their  fair  share  What 
that  "fair  share"  should  amount  to,  how- 
ever, has  never  been  accurately  deter- 
mined. When  the  rubella  program  was 
first  conceived  in  February.  HEW  offi- 
cials contemplated  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  assume  no  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  programs  cost.  Now 
these  same  officials  estimate  that  the 
Federal  Government  might  be  forced  to 
assume  a»  much  as  50  percent  of  the 
cost  This  mcrease  in  their  estimate  of 
what  the  Federal  role  .should  be  was  ap- 
parently caused  by  recent  criticism 
directed  at  the  program  in  the  news- 
papers and  on  television 

On  October  26.  the  Washington  Post 
published  a  most  incisive  article  written 
by  William  Hines  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times.  In  this  article  Mr  Hines  con- 
tended that — 

Thousands  of  American  women  mav  bear 
dead,  deformed  or  retarded  children  in  1972 
because  a  nationwide  immunization  cam- 
paign against  rubella  Is  not  getting  off  the 
ground.  e.xcept  In  a  few  states.  New  York 
and  the  District  of  Columbia 

Hines  further  contended 

The  reason  fcr  this  slow-down  seems  to 
be  the  economy  drive  that  is  touching  vir- 
tually all  non-mllitary  echelons  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment 

He  then  quoted  an  unnamed  official 
within  NCrxr  who  when  asked  whether 
financial  restrictions  were  not  posing  an 
otherwise  avoidable  risk  to  thousands  of 
unborn  children  answered 

I  don't  think  you  can  argue  with  that 
Its  obvious  that  if  you  had  the  money  you 
could  do  a  whole  lot  to  cut  way  down  or 
even  eliminate  rubella. 

However     Dr     James    H     Cavanaugh. 
Assistant   Secretary   for   Health   In    the 
Department  of  Health,   Education,  and 
Welfare  took  exception  to  the  position 
that    additional    funds    for    the    rubella 
program  in  this  fl.scal  year  would  serve 
any  useful  purpose    In  an  Interview  he 
had    with    Mr     Hines,    Dr     Cavanaugh 
stated  that  any  additional  funding  above 
the  $3.5  6  million  figure  which  HEW  had 
requested  for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970 
could  not  be  used  efHciently   He  asserted 
at  that  time  that  a  shortage  of  vaccine 
and  personnel  to  administer  it  ruled  out 
any  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  fis- 
cal year  1970    With  respect  to  the  vac- 
cine question  Hines  noted  comments  by 
drug  industry  officials  which   indicated 
that  more  than  enough  vaccine  would  be 
available    if    the    Federal    Government 
would  only  license  additional  producers. 
At   the   time   Hines   wrote   his  article 
there  was  only  one   licensed   company, 
Merck,  Sharp  &  Dohme,  within  the  last 
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week  an  additional  company.  Philips 
Roxane  Laboratories,  has  also  been  li- 
censed Sources  at  Philips  Roxane  in- 
dicate that  they  presently  have  in  stock 
more  than  8  million  doses  of  rubella 
vaccine  and  possess  the  capability  of 
producing  1  million  more  per  month. 
This  IS  in  addition  to  the  estimated  capa- 
bility of  Merck.  Sharp  ii  Dohme  which 
has  been  set  at  1  5  million  doses  by  its 
officials.  The  two  companies  have.  then. 
a  combined  capability  to  furnish  23  mil- 
lion doses  of  vaccine  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  but  HETW  has  requsted.  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  ap- 
proved, funds  sufficient  to  purchase  only 
8.6  million  doses  Clearly,  then,  HEW 
and  NCDC  are  faced  not  with  a  shorUge 
of  vaccine  but  a  surplus  of  more  than 
14  million  shots 

What  IS  to  happen  to  this  vaccine'  Will 
.t   be   allowed    U)  .sit   m    pharmaceutical 
company   warehouses  or  will  it  be  used 
to  prevent   rubella'    HEWs   answer   has 
been    that   any    vaccine   surplus   will    be 
ea-sily   absorbed    by   official    and   private 
sources  within  the  States   This  answer  is 
based    on    the    HEW    presumption    that 
State  and   privau^  .sources  should — and 
more  importantly,  will— .shoulder  at  least 
half  the  cost  of  the  immunization  pro- 
gram  In  view  of  its  imtx)rtance.  the  cor- 
rectness   of    this    presumption    must    be 
examined   And  exammed  it  has  been  in 
a  series  of  investigative  reports  by  Paul 
Friedman  and  Jim  Gaver  of  NBC  news. 
Their  conclusions.  I  believe,  merit  very- 
close  attention    Based  on  conversations 
they  had  wth   U  S    Public  Health  offi- 
cials in  each  of  the  50  States  they  found 
that  the  individual  States  were  not  act- 
mg  to  accept  their  responsibilities  under 
the  program.  Specifically,  there  are  only 
11  States  In  which  health  authorities  in- 
dicated that  by  1971  they  will  have  vac- 
cinated   more    than    75    percent    of    the 
children  ages  one  through  puberty.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier  a  vaccination  prowram 
reaching  75  percent  is  considered  reason- 
tably  effective  by  most  public  health  au- 
thorities   They  then  noted  that  outside 
these  11  Stales,  the  picture  became  very 
bleak 

In   eight   States   the   expectation    was 
that  between  .iO  and   75  percent  of  the 
applicable  children  would  be  vaccinated. 
In   26  of  the  State.s— more  than  half— 
the  estimate  was  that  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  children  would  be  vaccinated 
by  the  time  of  the  next  rubella  outbreak. 
NBC  news  reported  that  these  States  in- 
cluded .some  of  the  largest    young  pop- 
ulations'—such  as  California.  New  York. 
Illinois.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  Of  these 
26  States.   14   reported  that  they  would 
vaccinate    fewer    than    a   third   of   their 
children    NBC  then  report^-d  that  in  the 
five  rpmalninK  States  health  officials  were 
lUst    beuinnine    to    think    about    rubella 
vaccinatirjn  programs  and  that  no  pro- 
gram was  actually  in  progress   NBC  con- 
cluded   Its    rep<jrt   by    notini;    that    their 
figures  were  "obtained  by  speaking  with 
health  officials  m  each  of  the  ,50  States, 
who  told  It  how  much  thev  think  thev 
will  be  able  to  dn  using  Federal,  State, 
and  private  funds— plus  what  they  think 
pnvate   doctors    will    do    Adding   every- 
thing up,  a  generous  estimate  is  that  20 
million  children  in   the  one  to  puberty 


age  group  will  be  vaccinated  by  the 
spring  of  1971,  That  is  20  mUlion,  not  thf 
40  million  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfaie 
Twenty  million  vaccinations  are  not 
likely  to  stop  another  outbreak  of  rubella 
with  Its  resulting  tragedies." 

Mr.  President,  this  expected  failure  of 
most  States  to  pay  for  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  program  s  cost  raises  a  que.'-- 
tion  of  utmost  seriousness.  If  the  Stales 
are  unable  to  meet  the  standards  set 
down  by  the  Federal  Government  will  the 
Federal  Government  through  HEW  and 
NCDC  eventually  have  to  assume  a  larye: 
share  of  the  cost?  Obviously,  the  answer 
to  this  question  must  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

At  their  recent  meeting  held  in  Wasli- 
ington  lust  last  week,  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers 
called  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  Increase  the  Federal  funds  avail- 
able under  the  rubella  vaccination  pro- 
gram. Without  an  increase  in  Federal 
assistance  the  association  declared  that 
the  States  would  not  be  able  to  shoulder 
their  responsibilities  under  the  proeram 
Needless  to  say  I  agree  with  the  .sent: 
ments  expressed  by  the  association 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  report  of 
December  10,  1969.  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A.SS0CHT10N  or  State  and 
Territorial  Health  OmcERS. 
Washington.  D  C.  December  10.  1969. 
It  is  recommended  that  since  rubella  niay 
cause  damage  to  an  unborn  infant  if  The 
mother  gets  this  infection  during  the  earlv 
months  of  pregnancy;  sJnce  health  offlcl.ils 
estimate  that  more  than  20.000  rut>ella  babie'^ 
were  bom  in  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  the  1964  epidemic;  since  many  of  these 
children  were  born  blind,  deaf,  mentally  re- 
tarded, undersized,  or  with  serious  heart 
defects;  since  a  rubella  baby  represents  un- 
told sorrow  for  its  family  and  may  cost  as 
much  as  $65,000  for  education  and  tralnir.B: 
since  a  rubella  vaccine  which  has  now  l:>een 
licensed  can  prevent  another  epidemic  o! 
such  tragic  consequences;  and  since  wide- 
spread administration  of  this  new  vaccine  to 
most  of  the  children  in  the  50  States  will  not 
be  possible  without  the  support  of  addi- 
tional Federal  funds,  therefore,  the  As.socl.i- 
tlon  of  Stat^  and  Territorial  Health  Offlcers 
calls  upon  the  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  support  legislation  that 
win  provide  funds  for  the  immunlzaticm 
against  rubella  of  all  eligible  susceptible  boys 
and  girls  l>etween  the  ages  of  one  year  and 
puberty  in  the  United  States,  as  quickly  ;is 
possible  commensurate  with  the  availability 
of  licensed   vaccine,  but  prior  to  1971. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  if  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  43  million  children  esti- 
mated to  be  between  ages  1  to  puberty 
are  to  be  immunized,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  immunize  more  than  8  6  mil- 
lion of  them  in  the  next  6  months.  In  my 
opinion  the  NCDC  must  take  upon  itself 
the  responsibility  of  vaccinating  at  lea.-! 
an  additional  14  million  children  before 
July  1970.  To  do  less,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  to  cruelly  gamble  with  the  fate 
of  thousands  of  children  who  will  be  con- 
ceived in  1971. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  we  have  the 
means   now   at    hand    to   stamp   out   a 
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disease  which  is  the  No.  1  cause  of 
mental  retardation  among  children.  We 
have  the  means  now  at  hand  to  stamp 
out  a  disease  which  has  caused  blindness 
and  deafness  in  thousands  of  infants  and 
children. 

In  view  of  the  terrible  damage  worked 
by  this  disease,  I  do  not  think  we  can  do 
less  than  our  very  utmost  to  curb 
rubella. 

For  that  reason  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  13111  which  would 
provide  at  least  an  additional  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  fight  against  rubella.  Specifi- 
cally, my  amendment  would  increase  the 
appropriation  imder  314(d)  from  $90 
million  to  its  authorized  limit  of  $100  mil- 
lion. Since  314(d)  has  a  matching  fund 
requirement,  I  anticipate  that  at  least  $5 
million  more  would  be  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral figure  by  State  contributions.  Since 
administration,  supervision,  and  equip- 
ment costs  have  largely  been  provided 
for.  I  contemplate  that  the  entire  $15 
million  figure  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  vaccine.  In  view  of  the  vaccine 
surplus  which  will  likely  result  by  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  I  believe  it  impera- 
tive that  the  entire  amount  generated  by 
my  amendment  be  used  to  purchase 
vaccine. 

I  might  point  out  it  has  been  esti- 
mated it  costs  $68,000  to  educate  one 
retarded  child  or  one  crippled  child.  On 
the  basis  of  this  $10  million  investment 
in  \accine,  it  will  provide  for  a  saving 
of  the  money  required  to  educate  re- 
tarded and  crippled  children  of  over  $1.3 
billion,  not  counting  the  $50,000  chil- 
dren who  died  in  1964  alone  due  to  still- 
born or  premature  abortions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  heard  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony on  this  matter.  The  health  people, 
of  course,  are  quite  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  using  this  vaccine,  but  as  I  under- 
stood from  the  tostimony,  German 
measles  runs  in  cycles  and  is  particularly 
danserous  to  pregnant  women.  We  do 
not  know  when  the  next  cycle  will  occur, 
but  the  best  estimate  is  late  1970  or  1971. 
Thus,  the  more  youngsters  that  can  be 
inoculated  and  the  more  women  that 
can  be  examined  for  it  so  that  they  will 
not  get  it,  the  better. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
I  wish,  however,  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  modify  his  amendment. 
He  states: 

Not  less  than  $10  million  of  which  shall  be 
available  only   for  the  purchase  .  .  . 

Now.  this  program  requires  not  only  the 
purchase  of  rubella  but  also  requires 
some  aid  in  the  commimity  health  cen- 
ters and  clinics  for  inoculations.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  process,  if  it  can  be 
accomplished,  would  be  better. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  my  amend- 
ment in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  use  get- 
ting it  all  unless  we  can  put  it  some- 
place. There  is  only  one  company  li- 
ceiLsed  to  do  it  now.  Two,  I  believe,  but 
we  will  need  more. 

If  the  amendment  would  read: 

strike  214.033.000  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of, 224  mUUon,  of  which  100  million  shaU  be 
available  for  gramts  pursuant  to  section 
314(d). 


Mr.  HARTEE.  I  have  so  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  modified  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Colloquy  on  the  floor 
will  be  sufficient  to  put  it  in  the  con- 
ference report,  that  it  is  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  as  modifled  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  15,  line  15,  insert  the  foUowlng: 
strike  "214,033,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$224,033,000,  of  which  $100,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  grants  pursuant  to  sec.  314(d). 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
as  modified. 

The  amendment  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  adding  $20 
million  for  the  manpower  development 
and  training  activities  to  be  used  under 
title  V,  supplementary  State  programs, 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
I  will  explain  it  briefly.  The  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment  are  as  follows:  Sen- 
ators GOODELL,  Javits,  Cranston,  Grif- 
FiN,  and  Fannin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "$655,- 
605,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$675,- 
605,000". 

On  page  2,  line  15,  before  the  period  Insert 
a  colon  and  the  following;  "Provided  further, 
That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  herein 
$20,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  said  Act". 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  we  considered  the 
extension  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  session.  As  a  result,  there  was 
considerable  pressure  to  extend  the  act 
without  any  amendments.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  pressure  and  the  time  problem, 
the  Congress  adopted  my  amendment 
adding  the  new  supplementary  State  pro- 
gram to  fee  Manpower  Act.  This,  inci- 
dentally, was  the  only  major  new  amend- 
ment added  last  year.  I  believe  this  in- 
dicates the  importance  of  the  program. 
The  supplementary  State  program  is 
designed  to  encourage  State  initiative, 
creativity,  and  coordination  in  an  effort 
to  improve  msmpower  programs.  Under 
this  program,  a  State  may  receive  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  not  to  exceed  75 


percent  "for  the  purpose  of  supplement- 
ing, coordinating,  and  improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness of,  or  correcting  imbalances 
among,  the  services  available  from  all 
Federal  manpower  and  related  programs 
seeking  to  improve  the  ability  of  disad- 
vantaged persons  to  move  into  produc- 
tive emplojmient." 

Although  enacted  late  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. States  have  responded  enthusias- 
tically to  the  new  program.  Thirty 
States  have  already  expressed  interest 
in  the  program.  Of  those  expressing  an 
interest,  24  have  said  that  they  have 
State  matohing  funds  available.  H.R. 
13111,  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
which  we  are  now  considering,  when 
passed  by  the  House,  failed  to  fund  this 
important  program.  The  reason  given 
was  "that  grant  programs  in  this  area 
should  be  consolidated  rather  than  pro- 
liferated." Mr.  President,  no  one  has 
been  more  concerned  than  I  with  the 
twin  problems  of  program  proliferation 
and  inadequate  coordination.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  on 
MEinpower,  Emplojmaent,  and  Poverty, 
these  problems  have  received  my  con- 
tinued attention.  When  I  introduced  the 
supplementary  State  program  amend- 
ment I  spoke  in  some  detail  on  the  prolif- 
eration of  programs  and  lack  of  coordi- 
nation. 

Concern  over  program  proliferation 
and  inadequate  coordination  has  been 
a  recurrent  theme  sounded  by  experts, 
advisory  committees,  and  congressional 
committees.  In  the  Senate  report  accom- 
panying the  1968  manpower  amend- 
ments, the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  sharply  criticized  the 
"plethora  of  different  and  largely  un- 
coordinated federal  manpower  pro- 
grams" which  "do  not  result  in  any 
comprehensive  manpower  policy."  In- 
stead, the  committee  said  "individual 
acts  were  written,  considered  and  amend- 
ed in  rapid  succession  to  meet  current 
crises,  real  or  imagined,  with  little  at- 
tention to  their  interrelations."  Although 
very  critical  of  program  proliferation 
and  inadequate  coordination,  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  the  full  Senate  adopted  my  amend- 
ment obviously  feeling  that  the  supple- 
mentary State  program  would  help  pull 
together  and  improve  the  total  man- 
power effort.  The  1969  report  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  the  Manpower  Development 
Act  also  spoke  of  the  program's  poten- 
tial. I  quote: 

The  new  Title  V  program  In  the  1968 
Amendments  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  provides  potential 
to  the  states  to  strengthen  their  capabilities 
to  plan  and  coordinate  manpower  programs. 

Thus  the  title  V  program  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  the  States 
has  a  great  potential  in  helping  to  reme- 
dy some  of  the  existing  defects  in  the 
present  manpower  programs.  Title  V  en- 
courages state  initiative  and  innovation 
towards  meeting  these  defects.  Under 
the  title  V  program,  we  should  see: 

Better  coordination  as  States  move  to 
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tie  together  manpower  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  levels; 

Improved  services  for  the  programs 
participants  blu  existing  program  gaps 
are  filled  and  Imbalances  corrected; 

New    Ideas    and    approaches    by    the 
States  based  on  local  and  State  experi- 
ences as  the  States  move  out  and  chart 
new   directions   In   the   manpower   field 
No  greater  example  of  the  program.'* 
potential  can  be  found  than  my  State 
of  California  where  we  have  attempted 
to  put  together  the  various  pieces  of  the 
manpower    efTort    in    a    logical    coordi- 
nated manner    In  California.  last  year, 
the  State  le.?islature  passed  a  package 
of  bipartisan  measures  designed  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged 
in  an  imaginative  way    This  legislation 
has  been  signed  Into  law  by  Governor 
Reagan   I  want  to  emphasise  the  bipar- 
tisan nature  of  this  effort    Some  have 
remarked  that  the  cooperation  by   the 
two  political  parties  in  California  dur- 
ing last  year,  an  election  year,  was  al- 
most a    •miracle  "  I  personally  attribute 
this  meetirnr  of  the  minds  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  problems 
confronting  California  and  the  country 
and  determination  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture  and   executive   branches   to   shape 
programs   to   match    the  dimensions   of 
the    problems     California    rightly    has 
placed  the  problems  of  the  people  be- 
fore the  politics  of  the  parties.  This  bi- 
partisan effort  is  a  tribute  to  the  high 
level  of  State  government  in  California. 
One  of  the  bills  in  the  bipartisan  pack- 
age, assembly  bill  1463.  established  a  new 
State  Department  of  Human  Resources 
and  Development  designed  to  coordinate 
the  various  State  programs  aimed  at  the 
disadvantaged    The  State  of  California 
hopes   to  provide  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed  with    a    "unbroken   sequence   of 
services  from  Intake  through  placement 
In    a    job    and    periodic    followup    and 
evaluation"  so  that  we  will  know  exactly 
what  IS  being  done  and  what  progress 
Is  beuiic  made.  It  is  the  intent  of  all  of 
us  to  try   to  break  the  barners  of  the 
bureaucracy  that  tie  up  the  yetting  of 
needed  services  to  our  people   Presently. 
we  too  often  force  people  into  existing 
programs    California  hopes  to  make  the 
Individual  the  focus  and  taulor  programs 
to    fit    the    individual    for    employment 
rather  than  force  an  individual   into  a 
program.    In    other    words.    California 
hopes  to   personalize   programs  .so  they 
serve  the  needs  of  the  individuals  rather 
than  force  the  individual  to  conform  to 
the  requirement.^  of  the  prot-rani   To  do 
this,  a  new  civil  servant,  a    'job  a^ent  ' 
would  be  created  and  assigned  the  task 
of  securing  the  necessary  trammg  needed 
by  his  disadvantaged  unemployed  client 
in  order  to  make  him  employable  To  ac- 
complish this,  California  needs  a  little 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  highly  categorical 
Federal  aid  funds    The  title  V  program 
would   provide   this   flexibility   and   thus 
encourage  California  suid  other  States  to 
be  creative 

I  would  also  point  out  that  many  other 
States  have  started  to  reorganize  their 
State  structures  to  create  departments 
similar  to  the  California  Department  of 
Human  Resources  and  Development 
Too  often,  however,  creative  State  ef- 


fort* are  thwarted  by  restrictions  amd 
regulations  of  Federal  laws  On  July  15. 
1968.  I  outlined  in  some  detail  the  prob- 
lems that  California  was  having  in  im- 
plementing its  program  Other  States 
have  relayed  to  me  similar  frustrations 
as  they  attempted  to  embark  on  a  new 
course  In  the  manpower  field. 

In  the  bill  before  us  and  the  report 
accompanying  it,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  no  funds  have  been  provided  for 
this  important  title  V  program.  In  my 
quick  reading  of  the  report.  I  see  no 
rationale  given  for  not  funding  the  pro- 
gram Perhaps  the  committee  shared  the 
views  of  the  House,  but  I  believe  that  my 
statement  today  refutes  that  position. 

Mr  President,  the  problems  of  our 
country  are  .so  immense  and  diverse  that 
initiatives  and  cooperations  by  all  levels 
of  government  as  well  as  the  private 
sector  Is  needed  We  hear  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  regarding  the  States.  I  realize 
that  all  the  criticism  is  not  without  Jus- 
tification Yet.  I  know  too  well  that  all 
the  brainpower  In  this  country  is  not  cen- 
tralized in  Washington. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  Ls  becoming 
clear,  it  is  that  Washington  cannot  pre- 
package canned  .solutions"  to  solve  all 
the  local  and  State  problems.  There  are 
too  many  local  communities  and  the  dis- 
tances from  Wasliington  to  them  are  too 
great  for  Federal  foresight  to  make  a 
Federal  program  work  everywhere  Hind- 
sight and  experience  clearly  show  us 
this. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  program  frag- 
mentation and  inadequate  coordination. 
Steps  taken  at  the  Federal  level  toward 
consolidation  and  coordination  must  be 
accompanied  by  similar  strides  at  the 
State  and  local  level  or  we  will  not  dtc- 
complish  our  purpose  For  program  pro- 
liferation, multiplicity  of  funding,  and 
lack  of  coordination  are  not  problems 
solely  peculiar  to  Washington.  To  the 
contrary,  these  problems  seem  to  mul- 
tiply at  the  local  level  Secretary  Shultz 
and  the  aulministration  recognize  that 
"making  sense  '  out  of  the  present  "man- 
power maze  "  requires  leadership  at  all 
levels.  The  Secretary  of  Labor's  reorga- 
nization of  the  I^bor  Dei>artment  and 
the  administration's  manpower  propos- 
als evidence  such  leadership  at  the  na- 
tional level  The  Secretary  also  recog- 
nizes that  planning,  coordination,  and 
reorganization  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  are  even  more  important  for.  after 
all,  this  is  the  action  level  where  in  the 
final  analysis  the  succe.ss  or  failure  of 
our  programs  will  bo  determined. 

Mr  President,  for  the  Congress  to  slam 
the  door  on  the  enthusiastic  response 
made  by  the  States  to  title  V's  invitation 
to  them  to  be  creative  in  the  manpower 
field  would  be  a  blow  to  all  our  efforts  to 
not  only  improve  our  manpower  pro- 
grams, but  also  to  strengthen  the  States' 
roles  and  their  responsibilities.  I,  there- 
fore, strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  providing  the  $20  million 
recommended  by  the  administration  to 
support  this  program 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  package  of 
the  bipartisan  measures  passed  by  the 
California  Legislature  be  printed  In  the 
RecoRD.  along  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 


which  Ctovemor  Reagan  wrote  to  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  my  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sumnian,- 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

BiPAmsAN  Job   Dbvklopment   and   Train ::;g 
Packaob — Summary 
Preface 
These  bipartisan  bills,  whlcli  represent  •  he 
most  comprehensive  effort  developed  by   iiiv 
state  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Job  tr.iiii- 
ing   and   development   in   economically  uis- 
advantaged  areas,  are  supported  by  Oovernor 
Reagan,  Lieutenant  Oovernor  Finch  as  wc-;; 
as  legislative  leaders  of  both  parties 

AB  109 — (Campbell) — California  Job 
Development  Corporation  lata 
ThU    bill    authorizes    the   creation   of   u- 
glonal  non-profit  California  Job  Developrr.fnt 
CorporaUons    to    provide    loan    capital    ii:id 
management  assistance  to  create  small  Ij,.  ;. 
ness  opportunities  and  create  Jobs  in  .    ',. 
nomlcally  disadvantaged  areas. 
It  would 

1.  Set  up  a  State  Executive  Board  to  .et 
guidelines  for  the  operation  of  regional  ■  r- 
poratlons 

2.  Provide  that  members  (financial  In.n- 
tuUons.  businesses,  non-proflt  corporations! 
commit  loan  capital  or  other  resources  to  -lie 
corporation   as  a  condition   of   membership 

3  Provide  $1  million  for  "start-up"  !<  ..ns 
for  regional  corporations  and  for  regional 
guarantee  funds  to  back  up  loans. 

4.  Require  that  persons  who  receive  pm;ill 
business  loans  maintain  a  consulting  rchi- 
tlonahlp  with  the  corporation  for  two  years, 
to  avoid  business  failures. 

AB    1463 — (Unr-uh)    Creates    Department 
Human  Resources  Development 

This  measure : 

1  Fixes  responsibility  for  the  delivery 
.services  to  the  chronically  unemployed! 
establishing  a  single  agency  (the  Department 
of  Human  Resources  Development!  to  pro- 
vide a  full-range  of  needed  services  to  -he 
hard-core  unemployed  on  an  individualized 
basts 

2.  Creates  a  new  kind  of  civil  servant^-a 
"Job  agent"— who  Is  held  responsible  for 
getting  the  neceseary  services  to  pitch  cllrtit 
and  following  through  unUl  his  client  Is  on 
a  Job.  The  Job  agent  develops  a  "plan"  for 
each  client  and  a  timetable  for  providing 
those  services.  He  may  contract  with  public 
or  private  agencies  In  providing  these  serv- 
ices, be  they  education  or  vocational  tr;iin- 
ing.  medical  services  or  housing  for  'he 
client 

i  Consolidates  a  number  of  exlstlnR  stale 
agencies  dealing  with  emplcjyment  and  puv- 
ertv  problems  Into  the  new  agency,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Kmployment.  the 
Multi-Service  Center  program,  and  the  State 
.Ann-Poverty  Office  T^e  several  scattered 
funds  supporting  these  programs  are  con- 
solidated within  one  "Manpower  Develop- 
ment Fund" 

4  Designates  target  areas  within  the  state 
'Aith  the  most  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lems and  requires  the  department  to  focus 
I's  prime  attention  on  those  areas  and  their 
unemployed  residents. 

AB  1777 — t.Monagan)    Pooled  money 
investment  fund 

This  bill  would: 

I.  Provide  an  incentive  for  banks  to  make 
high  rlslr  loans  in  urban  poverty  areas  as 
members  of  a  California  Job  Development 
Corporation. 

2  Permit  the  Pooled  Money  Investment 
Board,  consisting  of  the  State  Controller. 
Treasurer,  and  Finance  Director,  to  increase 
the  amount  of  state  surplus  money  avail- 
able for  time  deposits  and  place  the  money 
in    banks   which   are   members  of  CAL-JOB 
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corporations  and  have  made  loans  to  such 
corporation  or  to  corporation-approved  bor- 
rowers. 

3.  Declare  the  Intent  of  the  Legislature 
that  the  Pooled  Money  Investment  Board 
give  due  regard  to  assisting  such  efforts  as  the 
CALr-JOB  program  established  by  AB  109  In 
administering  Its  investment  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  utilization  of  re- 
serve funds  to  provide  incentives  could  also 
bolster  the  entire  state  economy,  as  any  new 
niuuey  made  available  to  banks  would  be 
used  and  reused,  having  a  "multiplier  ef- 
fect" of  roughly  two  and  one-half  times  the 
amount  deposited. 

Al!  i046-^{.Unruh)  Small  Business  Assistance 
program,  lata 

This  bill: 

!  Creates  a  two-year  pilot  program,  to  be 
Baiuinlstered  through  the  CAL-JOB  Execu- 
ine  Board  formed  by  AB  109,  whereby  the 
state  will  contract  with  private  non-proflt 
associations  to  provide  technical  business  as- 
si.«iance  to  small  businessmen  who  live  In 
and  desire  to  locate  their  enterprises  In  specl- 
lu-a  disadvantaged  urban  areas. 

J  The  bin  appropriates  $150,000  and  re- 
quires the  CAL-JOB  Executive  Board  to  re- 
port to  the  1970  Legislature  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program. 

AB  1966 — (Veneman)   tax  incentive  for  fob 
training 

This  bill  would: 

1  Provide  a  tax  incentive  on  a  two  year 
pil' it  basis  for  employers  to  hire  long-term 
unemployed  persons,  with  priority  to  reclp- 
ien:.->  of  public  assistance.  It  Is  limited  to 
2.5<.iO  certified  trainees  per  year  or  a  revenue 
Icpsb  of  no  more  than  $300,000  per  year. 

2  Permit  an  employer  to  deduct  from  his 
gro  ,  income  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
of  ihe  training  costs  and  wages  paid  an  ap- 
pro\  cd  trainee,  providing  the  term  of  em- 
plovinent  Is  at  least  six  months.  It  Is  antlcl- 
paiid  tliat  the  resulting  loss  of  tax  revenue 
to  •  he  slate  would  be  offset  by  savings  In 
puiilic  assistance  expenditures  on  a  minimum 
thii"  to  one  dollar  ratio.  Employers  would 
reau.=e  a  tax  saving  up  to  seven  percent  of 
wattes  and  training  costs  expended.  This 
should  encourage  small  and  medium  size  em- 
ployers, who  account  for  most  of  the  Cali- 
fornia labor  force,  to  participate  In  training 
unskilled  and  unemployable  workers. 

3  Protect  against  potential  abuse  by  pro- 
viding that  both  the  employer  and  trainee 
would  have  to  be  certified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Agency 
beiore  the  tax  incentive  could  be  claimed. 

4  .■Appropriates  $50,000  for  administrative 

cos  I  s . 

AB  1464 — [Ralph)  Elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion in  apprenticeship  programs 

This  bill  requires  the  Joint  Apprentlce- 
.ship  Council,  which  sets  guidelines  for  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  to  insure  that  selec- 
tion procedures  are  impartially  administered 
wniioui  discrimination.  It  requires  that  com- 
plaints alleging  discrimination  be  filed  with 
the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission, 
but  that  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Standards  Investigate  the  complaint,  holding 
at  least  one  open  hearing  and  act  upon  It 
within  60  days.  Cases  may  be  reassigned  to 
FEPC  upon  their  request  at  which  time  they 
Would  act  upon  it  within  30  days. 


State  or  Caljtoknia, 

GovntNOR's   OmcE, 
Sacramento,  December  8,  1969. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macntjson, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and    Health.    Education,    and    Welfare, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washinffton,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Magnt7SON  :  As  passed  by  the 
House  Of   Representatives,   the   Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bUl   (HJi.  13111)    would  not 
luad  the  new  "Supplementary  State  Pro- 


grams" imder  Title  V  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  (MDTA).  I  feel 
that  MDTA  Title  V,  newly  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1968,  Is  vitally  important  to  develop- 
ing more  effective,  coordinated  manpower 
services  In  the  states,  as  we  are  attempting  to 
do  in  Caiifomls.  I  ask  yotu:  support  in  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  H£rw  to  restore  the  $20 
million  Title  V  appropriation  originally  re- 
quested by  the  Administration  to  help  the 
states  move  ahead  In  dealing  with  our  critical 
manpower  problems. 

In  the  House,  the  appropriation  was  elim- 
inated in  the  beUef  that  the  MDTA  "ntle  V 
program  was  simply  another  In  the  long 
series  of  proliferated  manpower  programs 
about  which  we  are  all  concerned. 

I  can  understand  this  point  of  view,  and  I 
certainly  would  not  be  urging  this  appropri- 
ation If  I  felt  that  It  would  only  add  to  the 
complicated  system  of  manpyower  programs 
we  now  administer.  I  am  supporting  this 
program,  however,  because  I  believe  It  will 
provide  the  vehicle  for  us  to  learn  how  to 
more  effectively  administer  a  manpower  pro- 
gram, bow  to  modify  the  existing  prolifera- 
tion, and  ultimately  make  our  programs  more 
efficient  and  economical. 

Title  V  was  added  to  MDTA  on  the  motion 
of  Senator  Murphy  to  give  the  states  a  flex- 
ible tool  to  deal  with  the  problems  posed 
by  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  existing 
categorical  manpower  programs.  If  funded. 
Title  V  will  give  the  states  the  resovirces  to 
coordinate  and  flll  the  gaps  in  the  existing 
programs  and  to  respond  flexibly  to  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  the  hardcore  unemployed 
and  vmderemployed.  Becatise  of  the  general- 
ized nattire  of  Title  V,  it  will  also  enable  the 
states  to  begin  Implementing  the  Innovative, 
responsive  manpower  programs  envisioned 
In  President  Nixon's  proposed  Manpower 
Training  Act. 

Twenty-four  states  want  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams under  this  title  and  have  matching 
funds  available  to  do  so  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  if  federal  funds  are  appropriated.  As  an 
example,  the  California  Legislature,  in  its 
recently  completed  session,  appropriated  $1 
million  to  be  used  as  matching  funds  under 
Title  V.  We  also  have  developed  a  proposal 
which  Is  ready  for  submittal  as  soon  as  funds 
become  available. 

For  your  Information,  I  have  enclosed  a 
reprint  from  the  Congressional  Record  giv- 
ing Senator  Murphy's  views  on  Title  V  and 
outlining  the  new  California  manpower  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan, 

Governor. 

Note. — This  letter  went  to  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  administra- 
tion has  requested  the  same  amount,  $20 
million.  It  would  enable  us  to  implement 
the  title  V  program — adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1968. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
consider  it  and  accept  it.  I  can  assure 
him  it  is  an  excellent  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  program,  and  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that,  somewhere,  we  have  to  secure 
coordination  in  all  these  matters.  That 
has  been  the  whole  problem  downtown, 
with  this  bill,  and  with  the  authoriza- 
tions. I  would  hope  this  would  be  a  pilot 
plan  for  getting  coordination. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
for  a  moment,  that  is  exactly  what  It  Is 
designed  to  be.  It  is  designed  to  demon- 
strate what  States  can  do  if  we  only  give 


them  the  opF>ortunity.  The  experiments 
they  imdertake  can  have  national  Im- 
plications. The  germination  of  the  idea 
started  California  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
because  the  State  is  so  large  and  it  had 
so  many  programs  that  one  just  could 
not  find  out  what  was  going  on.  There 
was  duplication.  There  was  competition. 
This  program  seeks  to  end  this  waste  and 
allow  States  to  examine  manpower  ef- 
forts at  the  local  and  State  levels,  and 
tie  these  activities  together  with  the  Fed- 
eral "programs,  I  am  convinced  that  title 
V  will  help  bring  about  greater  effective- 
ness and  greater  coordination  of  our 
manpower  programs. 

The  amendment  will  streamline  State 
efforts  and  improve  services  to  the  pro- 
gram's intended  beneficiaries.  The  pro- 
gram is  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the  States. 
It  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  bear  with  me,  as  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  am  sure  if 
we  had  considered  It  in  committee,  we 
would  have  accepted  it.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  not  here 
right  now. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  spoke  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  earlier.  He 
implied  that  he  would  not  object  to  it. 
I   think   he  is   in   the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  like  to  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  all  right.  I  will  talk  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  With  that 
condition,  I  will  be  glad  to  take  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  and  I  have  had 
a  little  arrangement.  I  may  ask  to  re- 
consider the  amendment  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  comes  back. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  all  right. 


EXTENSION  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1965— REFERRAL  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  ^VT^H 
INSTRUCTIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator  yield   briefly? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  H.R.  4249 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  instructions  to  report  back 
not  later  than  March  1,  1970,  and  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
on  March  1,  1970,  or  the  first  legislative 
day  thereafter,  H.R.  4249  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  iden- 
tify the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  it  is  the  vot- 
ing rights  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  inquire  whether 
agreement  has  been  reached  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 
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Mr    SCOTT    I  have  no  objection 
The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER     With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


ORDE31  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  AM    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  asic  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  busmess  late  tonight,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AOENCIES 
APPROPRL\TIONS.   1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  131 U'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Uealtiw  -Education,  and  Welfare  for 
th^  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  further  amendments'" 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  have  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  the  clerk  to  state. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows 

On  pi^e  64.  line  18,  in  '.leu  of  "no"  Insert 
the  foKjw'.nif  Excep:  is  required  by  the 
Con4t:'.u',:on  no" 

On  pa^e  6S.  line  8.  m  ;ieu  of  "no"  insert 
the  fjllowmg  "Excep:  as  required  by  the 
Constitution  no  " 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to  yield 
further' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor  at 
this  time. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  will  now 
address  a  further  question  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  As  I  understand 
It,  the  future  order  of  business  would  be 
to  take  up  the  transportation  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill,  and  the  supplemental  bill 

Mr   MANSFIELD  That  is  all. 

Mr  SCOTT.  And  that  is  all  the  busi- 
ness, except  we  would  be  waiting  for  con- 
ference reports   Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Yes,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  if  something  noncontroverslal 
comes  up  on  the  calendar,  we  will  take  it 
up,  but  I  want  to  concentrate  on  appro- 
priation bills  and  see  if  we  can  beat  the 
Presidential  deadline  and  get  out  of  here 

Mr  SCOTT  Very  well 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr  SCOTT  I  yield 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  did  not  know  there 
was  a  presidential  deadline. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Well,  the  President 
said  he  would  call  us  back  if  we  did  not 
complete  all  our  appropriation  bills.  Oh. 
yea.  there  will  be  the  tax  bill  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  have  a 
deadline  for  appropriations  and  authori- 
zations and  what  they  send  up  here 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR  131111  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  E>epartments 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.  Eind  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
want  to  ausk  this  question  with  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
There  are  no  more  of  what  I  would  call 
money  amendments  pending.  We  do  not 
have  any  here  that  we  know  of  No  Sen- 
ator has  notified  me  of  any.  So  it  Ib  logi- 
cal to  proceed  with  the  general  language 
of  sections  407,  408,  and  409. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Yes 

Mr  MAGNUSON  If  there  are  any  last 
minute  money  amendments  after  this  is 
over,  I  do  not  think  the  committee  will 
look  very  favorably  upon  tliem.  because 
we  have  gone  all  afternoon  on  them. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me' 

Mr   MAGNUSON    I  yield 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Pre-sident,  I  will  be 
«lad  to  yield  for  a  question,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  suspend  the  amendment 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  SCOTT  I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS  Not  to  displace  anything, 
but  to  have  a  momentar>'  colloquy  The 
only  other  money  amendment  I  had  in 
mind  was  directed  to  the  very  important 
summer  job  problem  I  have  determined 
in  my  judgment,  to  rest  with  the  com- 
mittee, because  I  have  such  a  feeling  for 
the  Senator  from  Washington  in  this 
respect,  who  helped  me  immeasurably  to 
(?et  the  little  bit  of  money  that  we  did 
before  He  has  provided  money  which 
will  bring  it  up  to  1969  The  only  thing 
I  would  like  to  say  is  that  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  feels  very  .strongly  that 
they  need  at  least  $50  million  more  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  cities  next  summer 
In  the  intonm.  between  now  and  the 
next  supplemental  or  the  Jsmuary  .sup- 
plemental bill.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  see 
if  they  can  make  that  case,  basically  and 
factually,  and  stand  back  of  it. 

The  only  reservation  I  would  like  to 
interpose  is  that  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee will  recognize  that  we  are  not 
waiving  anything  here.  We  have  great 
faith  in  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
We  know  he  is  not  the  chairman  of  the 
Supplemental  or  Deficiency  Committee. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  a  very  important 
memt)er.  and  so  are  the  members  of  his 
committee 

I  Just  want  the  Senator  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  going  to  proceed  in 
good  faith  ourselves  when  we  must  maJce 
our  case.  We  will  come  to  the  Appropria- 
tion* Committee,  and,  if  need  be,  to  the 
Senate,  and  ask  for  the  Senate's  help. 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  be  looking 
forward  to  it,  because,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  to  me  that  is  a  fine  program, 
and  the  only  problem  we  have  is  whether 
they  can  justify  the  figures  they  come 
up  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  who  has  a  very  minor, 
short  amendment,  which  will  not  require 
over  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
do  so  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Hie 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
ington  that  there  is  an  amendment  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  Senate  carmot  take 
up  another  amendment  except  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Is  there  such  a  request? 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  lasing 
my  right  to  the  floor  or  the  right  to  pur- 
sue my  own  amendment  immediately 
thereafter,  my  amendment  may  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  tlie 
olTertng  of  an  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  iMr.  Yarborough)  and 
action  thereon. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  suppose  we 
have  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas:  is  the 
Senator's  right  to  the  floor  protected  on 
that?  I  do  not  know  whether  we  .shall 
have  a  yea  and  nay  vote  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  '  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  it 
will  be  protected. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  from 
Texas  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
■»26O,00O,0O0"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■■J251. 200.000". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  add  $1,200,000  to 
the  bill.  It  would  provide  additional 
money  for  schools  of  public  health.  There 
are  now  16  schools  of  public  health  in 
universities  In  the  United  States.  The  last 
one  formed  was  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Houston. 

The  sum  for  the  support  of  .such 
schools  now  in  the  bill  is  $9,471,000.  That 
sum  does  not  mclude  any  money  for  that 
newly  established  school  of  public  health 
In  addition,  there  are  four  other  States 
that  have  schools  of  public  health  in  the 
planning  stage  Those  States  are  Ala- 
bama, Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  badly  needed 
institutions.  There  are  hundreds  of  posi- 
tions open  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
with  no  one  there  to  fill  them.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr. 
Inouy E  • ,  who  was  here  a  moment  ago, 
wishes  to  join  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment, because  he  thinks  a  school  of  pub- 
lic health  is  being  planned  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii. 

This  is  a  very  modest  amendment,  to 
provide  badly  needed  funds  to  support 
this  school  for  training  In  the  field  of 
public  health,  and  I  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  personally  am  concerned,  I  think 
that  had  this  amendment  been  presented 
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to  the  committee,  we  would  have  ac- 
cepted it.  We  heard  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony about  the  need  for  trained  people 
in  this  field. 

Our  hearings  have  indicated  that  these 
dedicated  people  have  done  everything 
they  could,  and  if  there  is  a  crisis  in 
health  care  in  this  Nation,  It  is  due  to 
failures  in  the  delivery  of  health  services 
to  the  people. 

The  Senator's  amendment  will  help  to 
provide  more  of  the  necessary  people  to 
do  that  kind  of  job,  which  there  are  now 
too  few  people  to  do;  in  fact,  there  seem 
to  be  too  few  who  aspire  to  that  kind  of 
work. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  There  have  been 
too  few  schools. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  money  is  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  $1,200,000.  Under 
the  bill  as  now  constituted,  the  amount 
provided  for  schools  of  public  health  is 
59,471,000.  That  figure  was  arrived  at 
before  this  school  in  Houston  opened. 
There  are  four  additional  schools  in  the 
planning  stage  now.  In  addition  to  the 
ones  in  existence  already. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  ones  in  the  plan- 
ning stages  have  not  been  provided  for 
in  the  bill;  and  the  one  in  Houston  is  «dl 
that  the  amendment  would  cover? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Only  the  one  in 
Houston. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  use  for  all  the 
other  funds  provided  has  already  been 
planned? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Of  course,  It  is 
not  earmarked  for  the  particular  schools. 
But  the  ones  in  the  planning  stages  can- 
not even  get  any  of  this  $9,471,000.  It  is 
already  earmarked  for  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ments to  sections  408  and  409  are  identi- 
cal as  to  each  section,  and  are  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will  sus- 
pend until  order  is  restored. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  addition  to  myself,  the 
amendments  are  being  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  < Mr.  Case)  ,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  ) :  and  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  as  cosponsors  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ksmsas 
'Mr,  Pearson)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  These  amendments  in- 
volve the  addition  of  a  single  line  only  at 
the  beginning  of  each  section,  which 


would  read,  "Except  as  required  by  the 
Constitution," 

The  issue,  in  its  simplest  terms,  is  this : 
Will  we  or  will  we  not  abide  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the 
decisions  of  the  highest  court  in  this 
land?  If  we  are  prepared  to  ignore  the 
Constitution,  the  Whitten  amendments 
might  be  tempting  to  some,  though  not  to 
me.  If  we  are  to  abide  by  the  Constitution, 
we  must  render  the  Whitten  amendments 
consistent  with  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  we  must  alter  the  amendments 
to  fit  the  Constitution,  for  I  am  not  about 
to  try  to  change  the  Constitution  to  fit 
the  concept  visualized  by  the  drafters  of 
those  amendments. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  a  proper  way  to 
deal  with  what  is  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished, which  would  be  for  those  who 
favor  those  amendments  to  submit  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Meanwhile,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  abide  by  the  Con- 
stitution, I  support  language,  which 
would  precede  each  of  the  amendments, 
such  as  I  have  read.  Then  we  continue 
with  the  remainder  of  each  section. 

If  there  is  any  question  in  any  Sena- 
tor's mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
Whitten  amendments,  as  reported  out 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  today, 
the  October  29.  1969.  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Alexander  against  Holmes 
County  Board  of  Education  should  dispel 
that  question. 

Since  that  decision,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  that  his 
administration  was  committed  to  enforc- 
ing the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
lower  courts  must,  without  question,  en- 
force the  will  of  the  court.  Is  Congress, 
then,  going  to  turn  the  course  of  justice 
to  a  new  direction?  The  answer,  I  think, 
is  clearly  "no."  and  we  are  indeed  fooling 
ourselves  if  we  believe  we  can  change  it. 

What  we  are  inevitably  going  to  do.  if 
we  leave  the  Whitten  amendments  intact, 
is  produce  a  double  standard  of  law  en- 
forcement which  will  leave  every  school 
district  in  absolute  confusion  as  to  what 
its  obligations  are  under  the  law. 

The  Whitten  amendments  would  per- 
mit so-called  freedom-of-choice  meth- 
ods of  desegregation,  while  the  courts 
have,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  out- 
lawed them  as  insufficient  to  meet  the 
tests  of  the  Constitution.  These  amend- 
ments would  curtail  the  ability  of  HEW 
effectively  to  work  with  the  school  dis- 
tricts to  come  up  with  effective  desegre- 
gation plans,  although  the  burden  of  the 
law  is  still  there  to  produce  such  an  effec- 
tive plan  for  desegregation.  The  Whitten 
amendments  would  permit  the  blatant 
subsidy  of  discriminate  segregation,  al- 
though the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  have  clearly  outlawed 
that  kind  of  subsidy.  In  short 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  some  questions? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  I  may  finish  this  para- 
graph, I  shall  be  happy  to  yield.  ^ — 

In  short,  what  HEW  would  nofoe  able 
to  do,  the  courts  would  still  be  forced  to 
do. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  a 
question  or  two  on  legislative  interpreta- 
tion here. 


It  is  my  understanding  in  any  court 
case  that  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of 
constitutionality.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  if  something  is  imconsti- 
tutional,  then  it  gets  knocked  out.  So. 
what  do  we  gain  by  putting  in  the  words 
that  are  provided,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator,  and  leav- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  sections  in? 

Are  we  not  just  exercising  ourselves  in 
a  little  verbage  without  really  accom- 
plishing very  much  one  way  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  afraid  that  would 
not  be  the  result  if  we  were  to  accept  the 
language  of  section  408  and  section  409 
as  written.  Because,  as  written,  that 
would  require  the  OflQce  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  withhold  funds 
imder  certain  circumstances  where  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  adminis- 
trative decisions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  to  the  contrary. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has.  by  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident, undertaken  a  course  of  action 
which  would  govern  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  in  desegregation  matters.  And  if 
this  amendment  were  to  be  agreed  to  in 
this  form,  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  would  be  instructed 
that  it  could  not  use  the  funds  for  the 
same  purpose  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  would,  in  fact,  be  instructed  by 
the  President  to  use  the  funds  for.  In 
other  words,  we  would  have  one  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  unable  to  use 
funds  because  of  this  restriction  in  the 
law,  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  already  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  PAS-TORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  this  very  point? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  a  little  more  to  It  than  just  that. 
As  I  reskl  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee,  the  amendment  amoimts  to 
a  modification  of  a  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ion that  determined  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  individuals  involved. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  "The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  we  are  really 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  reaffirm  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  interpreted  by  the  court,  ir- 
respective of  the  practicalities  of  the 
hardships  that  may  be  involved  in  cer- 
tain units.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
We  have  to  talk  frankly  here. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  was  to  create 
a  slowdown  that  the  Supreme  Court  said 
cannot  take  place  because  it  violates  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  persons  who 
are  being  asked  to  slow  down. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  WiU  do  on  the  particular  amend- 
ment. That  is  not  the  point.  I  have  not 
decided  that  yet. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  am  not  sure 
that  adding  the  language  adds  anything 
one  way  or  the  other,  because  either  a 
thing  is  constitutional  or  it  is  not.  And 
saying,  "except  as  provided  in  the  Con* 
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stltution"  does  not  seem  to  me  to  add  a 
word  of  substance  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  SCOTT  It  adds  everythmg  of  sub- 
stance. I  add  respectfully,  because  we 
adopt  a  requirement  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  language  which  falls  under  the 
mterpretauon  of  the  statutory  language, 
the  administrators  of  the  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Department  are 
compelled  to  abide  by  the  ConslltiiUon, 
which  means  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  m  interpreting  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  IX)MINICK  But  they  are  required 
to  do  that  anyhow 

Mr  SCOTT  Not  if  we  leave  the  lan- 
guage 8is  It  is  now 

Mr.  EXDMINICK.  Not  with  these  funds. 
Mr  SCOTT.  Not  with  these  funds. 
These  words  would  attempt  to  exempt 
the  use  of  these  funds  from  the  require- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  and 
would  have  all  of  the  force  of  an  act  of 
Congress  declaring  that  certam  funds 
can  be  exempt  from  a  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yifefd'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  bnefly? 
Mr.  SCOTT  I  yield. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  say  agam  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  .said,  but  :n  different  words. 
The  key  words,  of  course,  m  section  408 
and  section  409  are  'against  the  choice 
of  his  or  her  f3arent»s  or  parent.  ' 

If  a  so-called  freedom-of-choice  plan 
under  all  circumstances  were  constitu- 
tional, then  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  be  correct.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  said  that  :n  .some  circumstances  and 
in  some  .situations  a  so-called  freedom - 
of-choice  approach  is  not  constitutional. 
This  language  would,  in  effect  deny  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses required  by  the  courts  under  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  uiiless  we  put 
in  this  qualifying  languau'e. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
merely  inserting  the  language,  "except 
as  required  by  the  Constitution.  '  If  :t  is 
required  by  the  Constitution,  then  the 
funds  can  be  used  If  it  is  not  required 
by  the  Constitution,  then  his  amendment 
would  not  affect  the  language  in  the  bill. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  the  same  point' 
Mr  SCOTT  I  yield. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  does 
that  mean  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  en- 
titled Co  u.se  the  funds  provided  in  the 
bill  in  order  to  foster  lawsuits  in  any  area 
of  the  country — Pennsylvania.  Colorado, 
or  wherever  it  may  be — in  order  to  re- 
quire the  schools  to  go  into  a  busing  sys- 
tem? 

Mr  SCOTT  No.  That  is  not  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
contrary  effect  is  intended  here,  that  if 
we  comply  with  the  Constitution  and 
with  the  directives  of  the  President  and 
with  the  procedures  now  in  force  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  we  are  not  foster- 


ing litigation,  but  we  are  attempting  to 
avoid  new  litigation. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  has  the 
committee  amendment  been  called  up 
and  submitted  to  the  Seriate  for  ap- 
proval ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  com- 
mittee amendments  have  been  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  to  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yleW 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr    President.  I  want 
to  submit  this  proposition  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania 

The  purpose  and  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment  has  not  been  presented  to 
the  Senate.  The  consideration  by  the 
committee  and  the  action  by  the  com- 
mittee has  not  been  presented. 

With  all  due  deference  to  everyone, 
we  are  just  backing  into  this  matter  as  to 
what  the  aunendment  means  without  any 
explanation  of  the  content  or  the  history 
of  it  or  of  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment according  to  the  sponsor. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  more  orderly  and.  I  think, 
the  customary  way  of  getting  the  matter 
before  the  Senate  would  be  for  someone 
to  explam  the  amendment  from  the  com- 
mittee .standpoint. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
House  It  was  approved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  13  to  8.  And  it  was  on  a  recorded 
vote 

Mr.  PASTORE  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  STENNIS  It  has  had  no  explana- 
tion on  the  floor.  I  very  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  there  should  be  some  chance  for 
the  committee  to  be  heard  and  repre- 
aenled  aiid  to  k{ct  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  Then  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  certainly  be  in  order. 

Thii  IS  a  mighty  important  matter. 
We  are  talking  about  the  constitutional 
riKhts  of  people  We  are  talking  about 
tiie  practice.  And  we  are  talking  about 
schools.  We  are  talking  about  children. 
We  are  talking  about  teachers.  And  we 
are  talkmK  about  parents.  If  I  obtain  the 
floor,  I  am  gomg  to  talk  about  parents 
ever>".vhere,  not  just  those  who  might  be 
involved  in  a  case. 

So  I  implore  the  Senator  to  let  us  have 
a  presentation  of  this  matter,  and  then 
his  amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment 
to  explam  my  last  question? 
Mr  SCOTT  I  yield 
Mr  DOMINICK  We  have  in  Denver. 
Colo.,  a  very  complex  and  difficult  situa- 
tion. We  had  a  school  board  which  put 
in  a  forced  busmg  system.  Denver  is  one 
school  district.  This  takes  people  from 
one  side  of  the  city  to  another,  and  it  Ls 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  racial  im- 
balance, de  facto  racial  imbalance,  in 
certam  sections. 

Then  there  was  a  school  board  elec- 
tion, and  the  new  people  ran  against 
forced  busing.  They  won  by  an  overall 
margin  of  over  2  to  1 .  about  4  to  I  in  the 
Spanish -American  areas,  where  the  peo- 
ple were  against  forced  busing.  They  re- 
versed it  and  said.  "We  will  have  busing, 
but  it  will  be  done  on  a  volimtary  basis." 


The  people  who  had  been  defeated  in  the 
election  went  to  court  and  got  a  Federal 
injunction  against  implementing  the  new 
order  of  the  school  board.  That  case  will 
come  up  in  January  or  February. 

That  is  why  I  asked  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  fimds  in  this  case 
could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
sidizing either  side  in  a  situation  of  that 
kind  I  think  this  is  a  highly  touchy  i.s- 
sue.  just  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  said.  It  mvolves  people  in  deepest 
emotions. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  prepared  to  reply  to 
the  S«nator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

To  the  question,  first,  from  the  Senator 
from  Colorado : 

The  section  clearly  states  that  "no  pait 
of  the  funds  contained  in  this  act  may 
be  used  to  force  any  school  district  to 
take  any  actions  Involving  the  busing'  of 
students.  ' 

Therefore,  if  the  busing  Is  voluntary 
and  Is  accepted  and  agreed  to  by  the  par- 
ticipants, It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  be  forcing  the  school  district  to 
take  the  action  in  the  Colorado  ir.atlei. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  it  is  not  volun- 
tar>'. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  it  is  not  voluntary,  it  is 
Kovemed  by  the  present  provisions  oi  the 
Constitution,  by  the  interpretations  and 
decisions  of  the  courts — the  Supicme 
Court  aiid  the  lower  courts. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  propoiinded 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mi.s- 
sissippi:  The  amendment  is  at  the  desk. 
As  .soon  as  I  finish  my  prepared  tatc- 
ment.  I  would  expect  that  opportunity 
would  be  given  both  to  the  Senator  irom 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey,  who  wishes  to  comment  on  the 
historj'  of  the  amendment  in  the  Lom- 
mlttee,  so  that  we  may  have  the  benefit 
of  that.  I  have  not  much  more  to  co  on 
the  prepared  speech.  At  that  ixdku,  I 
would  be  glad  to  jield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  iiave 
great  respect  and  real  affection  for  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  know  he 
wants  to  do  the  right  thing.  But  tli:.^  is  a 
liiglily  important  matter,  as  he  has  said: 
and  uiiless  there  is  some  chance  soon  lor 
those  who  favor  this  amendment— and 
the  committee  does  favor  the  amend- 
ment— I  will  not  be  in  any  kind  of  agree- 
ment about  limiting  time.  I  want  to  liave 
such  an  agreement,  but  I  just  have  to 
flcht  the  best  I  can.  unless  we  are  goins  to 
have  a  chance  to  present  it  in  that  way. 
The  Senator  is  entitled  to  make  lus 
speech,  of  course. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  hope  that  he  would 
not  regard  me  as  using  too  much  time  if 
I  finish  a  page  and  a  half  of  a  prepared 
speech 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator shoiild  make  the  speech. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  most  anxious  that 
we  proceed 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator >ield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, In  his  deep  concern  about  this 
problem,  with  which  we  are  ail  con- 
cerned, has  Interrupted  several  times  on 
this  point.  I  think  It  Is  only  fair  to  indi- 
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cate  that  the  Senator  has  had  two  exten- 
sive hearings  already,  once  in  our  sub- 
committee on  several  different  occasions; 
and  I  think  he  will  agree  that  most  of  us, 
especially  those  who  are  not  entirely  in 
agreement  with  him,  were  attentive  to  his 
remarks  and  attended  the  committee 
quite  diligently.  So  I  think  that  he  has 
had  already  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid 
to  the  concerns  which  he  hsis  expressed, 
and  which  I  am  sure  he  will  express  on 
the  Senate  floor,  as  is  his  right.  I  just 
think  that  it  is  not  at  all  inappropriate 
for  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  on 
lus  own  time  and  in  liis  own  way.  to  ex- 
plain fully  his  views  on  this  matter  with- 
out interruption. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  I  do  hope  that  the 
distinguistied  Senator  would  extend  to 
me  that  opportvmlty;  because,  after  all, 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  so 
that  I  have  some  interest  in  it,  and  I  am 
most  anxious  to  conclude. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  just  thought  it  appro- 
priate to  say  now,  before  we  backed  into 
this  matter  find  had  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, that  it  had  not  been  presented. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  position 
very  much,  and  I  want  him  to  make  his 
speech. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am 
not  known  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
one  who  uses  more  time  than  the  min- 
imal amoimt  to  express  his  thoughts.  I 
hope  that  is  my  reputation. 
I  repeat: 

In  short,  what  HEW  will  not  be  able 
to  do.  the  courts  will  still  be  forced  to  do. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible,  if  not  likely, 
that  some  legal  challenge  to  our  action 
would  follow  any  passage  of  the  Whitten 
amendments,  perhaps  within  days,  and 
It  1^  equally  likely  that  the  Supreme 
Court  could  find  the  Whitten  amend- 
ments to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  not  the  sort  of  embar- 
rassment I  wish  to  see  visited  upon  this 
body. 

Let  me  assure  Senators,  however,  that 
fear  of  embarrassment  is  not  what  moves 
me  today  to  oppose  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment and  to  back  the  amendment  to 
Whitten  which  adds  the  words  "except 
as  required  by  the  Constitution." 

No.  we  have  more  than  a  high-flown 
leealistic  argument  at  hand  here.  We 
ha\e  the  effect  upon  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  formerly  dual  school  systems 
who  have  begun  to  experience  what  could 
be  called  an  equal  educational  opportu- 
mty  for  the  first  time  in  their  young  lives. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  nor  in  the 
minds  of  any  other  experienced  observer 
of  the  patterns  of  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment, what  the  effect  of  the  Whitten 
amendment  will  be  to  undo  completely 
several  years  of  progress,  untold  hopes  of 
children  and  their  parents,  and  a  reputa- 
tion for  fair  play  which  had  begim  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Gtovemment  of  the  United 
States. 

As  Secretary  Pinch  said  in  his  plea  to 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee several  days  ago: 

Recalcitrant  school  districts  would  be  en- 
couraged to  harden  their  positions,  and  dls- 
tncus  which  have  compiled  with  the  law 
would  be  tempted  to  go  back  on  their  com- 
mitmenta.  This  could  seriously  jeopardize  the 
substantial  progress  made  in  school  deseg- 
regHtioa. 


I  believe  Secretary  Pinch  is  absolutely 
right. 

The  way  out  of  the  dilemma  we  face  is 
quite  clear.  We  must  adopt  the  amend- 
ments to  the  amendments,  which  begin 
with  the  words,  "except  as  required  by 
the  Constitution."  It  is  language  which 
has  the  full  backing  of  Secretary  Pinch 
and  of  the  Nixon  administration.  It  is 
language  which  permits  the  upholding, 
not  the  destruction,  of  constitutions^  law 
as  it  applies  to  children  in  our  Nation's 
schools. 

It  is  the  Constitufcon  which  governs 
this  Nation,  and  it  is  just  that  it  should 
be  so.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  cite  it,  to 
quote  it,  to  invoke  it  and  to  embrace  it 
in  the  name  of  law  and  order.  Well,  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  law  and 
order,  and  the  proper  process  of  Govern- 
ment. Will  we  abandon  the  Constitution 
in  the  name  of  civil  rights,  in  the  name 
of  equal  opportunity  to  read  and  write, 
even  as  we  hold  it  loudly  as  ours  in  other 
areas  of  the  law?  I  dearly  hope  we  will 
not  abandon  it. 

We  may  not  all  like  all  that  the  law 
and  the  decisions  prescribe.  Some  do. 
Some  do  not.  All  must  abide  by  the  law 
or  justice  falters. 

In  keeping  with  our  plain  duty,  let  us 
amend  these  unfortunate  amendments  to 
conform  to,  rather  than  confront,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  submit  that,  in  this  body,  which  has 
many  lawyers,  I  fail  to  see  what  possi- 
bly can  be  wrong  to  adding  to  an  amend- 
ment, even  if  we  accept  the  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  here  that  it  does  not 
change  it,  with  which  I  greatly  disa- 
gree. 

But  I  cannot  see  anything  wrong  with 
adding  to  an  amendment  to  this  kind  of 
bill  the  statement  "except  as  provided 
in  the  Constitution."  If  the  Constitution 
does  not  provide  for  it,  well  and  good; 
if  the  Constitution  does  provide  for  it, 
well  and  good.  But  let  us  not  change  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  process  of  se- 
curing free  and  equal  treatment  for  all 
the  children  of  the  United  States.  Let 
us  not  say  to  the  Justice  Department, 
"You  are  boimd  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,"  but  say  to  HEW,  'You  cannot 
spend  a  cent  of  the  money  in  compliance 
with  Supreme  Court  decisions  because 
Congress,  in  its  majesty,  said  you  cannot" 
which  merely  carries  us  back  to  court 
and  possible  litigation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  conclude 
that  if  it  is  wrong  to  add  to  an  amend- 
ment the  phrase  "except  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution"  what  is  wrong 
with  it  entirely  escapes  me,  although  I 
am  aware  I  will  hear  some  argument  to 
the  contrary. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  designated  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  to  make  an  explanation  for  the 
committee,  I  would  like  to  be  recognized 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  see 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Certainly.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  agreeable  with 
the  Senate  that  we  have  a  quorum  call 
so  that  Senators  may  know  the  matter 


pending  before  the  Senate  is  being  de- 
bated. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  for  just 
a  minute  or  two  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  review  what  happened  in  committee, 
not  with  respect  to  who  was  heard  or  how 
long  they  talked,  or  anything  else,  but 
just  the  development  of  this  matter 
within  the  committee. 

Of  course,  we  were  faced  with  the  lan- 
guage in  sections  408  and  409,  the  so- 
called  Whitten  amendment  language.  In 
the  course  of  discussion  about  that  lan- 
guage it  was  suggested — I  believe  I  was 
the  one  who  suggested  it — that  this  lan- 
guage was  dangerous  any  way  one  looked 
at  it.  This  is  what  is  stricken  out  now : 

Sec  408.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  axiy  scliool,  or 
to  force  any  student  attending  any  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  scliool  to  attend  a  particu- 
lar school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  parent. 

Then,  section  409  continued  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  funds.  Under  that 
phraseology  if  a  school  district  wished  to 
cooperate,  wished  to  integrate,  wanted, 
of  its  own  volition  and  accord  to  insti- 
tute busing  for  any  reason,  this  language 
would  simply  mean  that  district  would 
be  deprived  of  the  use  of  any  of  the 
funds  under  this  bill  to  help  it  do  in  a 
voluntary  manner  what  it  wished  to  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  hate  to 
interrupt  the  Senator,  but  let  us  have 
order.  Will  the  Chair  please  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  suspend  until  the  gentlemen  who 
are  at  the  desk  complete  their  business 
there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
suggested,  I  think  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  that  no  part  of  the  fimds 
contained  in  this  act  may  be  used  to 
force  any  school  district  to  take  any  ac- 
tion involving  busing  of  students,  and 
so  forth.  In  his  original  language  was  the 
expression  that  is  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania, 
referring  to  the  Constitution.  In  a  com- 
promise that  was  taken  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  that  troubled 
this  Senator  from  the  beginning  was  that 
clearly  a  majority  of  the  committee  felt 
very  strongly  against  enforced  busing  of 
students.  It  was  declared  to  be  the  intent 
of  those  who  were  supporting  it  that  the 
inclusion  of  this  proviso,  or  the  edict 
agsiinst  "the  abolishment  of  any  school, 
or  to  force  any  student  attending  any 
elonentary  or  secondary  school  to  attend 
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a  particular  school  against  the  choice  of 
his  or  her  parents  or  parent"  was  simply 
meant  as  an  adjunct  to  the  primary 
thought  which  was  the  busmg 

In  other  words,  one  way  of  forcing 
busing  is  to  abolish  the  school ;  then,  they 
have  to  bus  On  the  other  hand,  those  of 
the  opposite  view  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Inclusion  of  this  language  in  the  leg- 
islation took  the  position  that  in  refer- 
ence to  "the  abolishment  of  any  school, 
to  force  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  to  attend  a 
particular  school  against  the  choice  of 
his  or  her  parent  or  parents"  were  the 
three  elements  of  integration  and  that 
they  were  included  there  in  order  to  pre- 
vent integration,  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  confess,  and  I 
so  stated  in  committee  the  primary 
thought  here  was  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  enforced  busing.  If  section  409 
had  been  cut  out  entirely,  and  section 
408  had  ended  with  a  period  after  the 
word  "students."  so  that  It  read: 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  set 
may  be  used'  to  force  any  school  district  to 
take  any  actions  involving  the  busing  of 
students 

Then  I  think  that  the  language  would 
have  adequately  covered  what  was  the 
opinion  of  a  distinct  majority  of  the 
committee  and.  certainly.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
what  we  tried  to  do  a  vear  ago  In  this 
biU. 

A  year  a*;o  the  chairman  settled  the 
entire  matter  by  suggesting  that  no  part 
of  the  funds  could  be  used  for  the  busing 
of  students  for  the  purpose  of  overcom- 
ing any  alleged  racial  imbalance  Every- 
one on  the  committee  agreed  a  year  ago 
that  was  the  objective  they  had  in  mind. 
But.  after  the  bill  was  pstssed,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  General  Counsel, 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  made  an  interpretation 
which  just  knocked  it  out  so  that  it  was 
completely  Inoperative  and  any  busing 
would  be  alleged  to  be  for  purposes  other 
than  racial  imbalance  So  that  It  was  a 
completely  ineffective  provision.  For 
that  reason  we  are  marching  up  the  hill 
again  this  year,  to  try  to  agree  on  lan- 
i^uage  that  the  majority  of  us  on  the 
committee  would  agree  would  do  one 
thing:  namely,  prevent  the  use  of  money 
appropriated  in  the  bill  for  enforced 
busing  of  students.  That  Is  about  the 
situation  we  found  ourselves  In. 

As  a  compromise,  the  reference  to  the 
Constitution  was  sought  to  be  knocked 
out  by  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
was  stricken  out.  The  rest  of  the  lan- 
guage was  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  I  simply  add  that,  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  have  felt  the  matter 
greatly  simplified.  If  we  put  a  period 
right  after  the  word  "student."  and  then 
we  have  a  distinct  and  clear-cut  plain 
provision,  that  money  In  the  bill  cannot 
be  used  to  force  any  school  district  to 
bus  students. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President.  wlJl 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  the  authorization 
bill     which     we     passed     unanimously 


through  the  committee,  there  was  a  pro- 
vision which  once  again  repeated  what  I 
think  the  Senator  is  referring  to;  namely, 
that  no  portion  of  funds  authorized  un- 
der the  act  shall  be  used  to  require  busing 
of  students  for  the  purpose  of  overcom- 
ing a  racial  Imbalance. 

Mr  COTTON.  Exactly 

Mr  DOMINICK.  There  was  unani- 
mous adoption  of  that  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  It  IS  the  feeling,  because  of 
the  Interpretation  given  to  U,  that  this 
can  be  easily  avoided  where  they  do  not 
use  the  funds  for  that  purpose  and  use 
local  funds  instead  to  do  it.  or  they  say 
It  Ls  not  Just  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance, that  it  Is  for  getting  a  better  quality 
of  education  or  something  of  that  kind, 
which  IS  using  It  as  a  method  by  which 
those  funds  are  then  used. 

My  concern  with  this  provision  is  a 
little  bit  m  reverse  We  have  a  .situation 
in  Denver  where  the  school  board  in  one 
district  had  required  that  the  respective 
schools  In  that  distnct  be  balanced  on  a 
racial  basis.  The  people  who  put  it  in  ran 
for  election  and  were  defeated  The  new 
school  board  said  that  It  shall  be  done  on 
a  voluntary  basis  only  The  old  school 
board  went  to  the  Federal  district  court 
and  got  an  mjunctlon  against  the  new 
school  board.  Therefore,  we  are  now  In 
a  required  busing  situation  for  racial  Im- 
balance, of  de  facto  segregation,  to  over- 
come It — that  IS  the  best  way  to  put  It, 
I  guess 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  whether 
these  provLsiuns  in  tlie  act  might  lead  a 
Secretary  to  determine  that  he  could  put 
funds  In.  In  order  to  back  up  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fellows  who  are  the  plaintiffs 
in  court  to  prevent  voluntary  busing  and 
to  require  required  busing.  That  is  what 
concerns  me  because  as  I  read  It.  it  says 
here — 

No  part  rf  the  fi  nds  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  force  any  .nchixil  district 

He  uses  the  word  "force" — 

•-o  take  any  action  Involving  busing  of  stu- 
dent* 

But  It  does  not  say  that  he  cannot  use 
the  funds  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
them  It  says  force"  them  to  do  It,  if 
they  do  not  want  to  Suppose  that  thev 
do  Then,  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
we  can  use  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  them  to  do  that  If  so,  I  think 
that  is  wrong,  because  we  are  subsidizing 
what  Ls  1,'olng  on  in  a  legal  suit  for  en- 
forced busing. 

Mr  COTTON  I  think  that  the  Senator 
has  raised  a  very  good  point  because 
we  were  considering  the  language — 

No  part  of  the  funds  oontalned  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  force  busing  studenta.  the 
aboltahment  of  any  school.  <>r  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
agaln»t  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent 

Mr   DOMINICK.  Right. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr  President,  with  all 
that  in  there,  it  befogs  the  central  Issue 
about  busing.  If  all  we  want  to  do.  Is  see 
to  it  that  under  the  language  of  the 
Whitten  amendment.  If  a  school  district 
In  Alabama.  North  Carolina,  or  Indi- 
ana— wished — to  bus  its  students,  under 
the  language  in  the  Whitten  amendment. 


they  could  not  use  any  of  the  money 
to  bus  them  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 

If  the  purpose  is  to  see  to  it  that  .no 
money  m  the  bill  is  to  be  used,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  are  going  to  make  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare carry  out  the  will  of  Congress.  It  was 
just  as  plain  last  year — Just  as  plainly 
expressed.  I  am  not  a  great  lawyer,  just  a 
country  lawyer,  but  I  can  read  English 
and  it  was  clearly  expressed  that  it 
should  not  be  used  for  the  busing  of  .stu- 
dents to  overcome  racial  Imbalance.  Tliey 
just  threw  it  out  and  said  that  was  no 
good  because  there  were  other  reasons 
for  busing. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Could  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire 
another  question  on  this?  Let  us  .sup- 
pose we  have  a  school  district  that  has 
decided  it  will  put  a  program  in  efft-ct 
which  will  require  busing — involuntary- 
busmg.  It  would  seem  to  me  that,  under 
that  situation,  this  provision  here  would 
permit  the  use  of  funds  to  support  ihat 
school  distnct. 

Mr  COTTON.  That  is  right,  and  it 
should  not. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  that  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 
too.  I  think  It  should  be  so  phrased,  if 
it  can  be  phrased,  so  that  HEW  cannot 
get  around  it.  It  should  be  so  phrased  as 
to  make  it  clear  that  no  money  In  the 
bill  can  be  used  for  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents, whether  It  is  against  the  will  of  the 
local  school  district  or  not  against  the 
will  of  the  local  school  district  for  bus- 
ing students,  because  it  Is  no  use  tn,lng 
again  on  this  matter  of  busing  students 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  racial  Im- 
balance because  they  have  already  in- 
dicated that  did  not  mean  anythinp. 

On  the  question  of  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  originally  in  the 
language  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  on  the  Constitution.  I  did 
not  feel  that  that  either  added  or  de- 
tracted much  because  if  it  is  constitu- 
tional, nothing  that  we  write  into  the 
statute  can  stop  it.  and  If  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional, nothing  that  we  write  into 
the  statute  can  be  effective. 

Thus,  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  was 
surplusage,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  take  it  as  it  was. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  the  pomt  I 
made  originally.  I  appreciate  that  coming 
up  again.  I  just  say  that  none  of  the 
money  can  be  used  to  support  busing. 
But  there  are  problems  In  the  rural 
areas  where  they  wanted  to  be  bused, 
where  they  need  maximum  support  In 
order  to  get  to  school  from  the  ranches. 
the  farms,  and  all  the  other  problems  we 
have  there.  So  we  are  caught  In  a  trap.  I 
think  we  are  in  a  tough  spot. 

This  Is  designed  on  a  racial  basis,  as  I 
see  it.  but  it  goes  so  broad  that  it  covers 
not  only  a  racial  situation  but  a  lot  of 
other  situations  in  the  country. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  had  that  feeling  in 
the  committee.  I  voted  on  conviction  at 
that  time,  and  will  again.  It  se«ns  to  me 
that  last  year  we  said  exactly  what  the 
committee  meant.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress ratified  It.  and  HEW  disregarded  It. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  we  should  put  It 
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m  again,  and  the  committee  should  In- 
form the  Secretary  that  if  this  was  going 
to  be  thrown  out  this  time,  he  would  cer- 
tainly lose  some  funds  when  the  com- 
mittee wrote  up  the  next  appropriation 
bill,  because  that  is  exactly  what  we 
wanted  to  do.  We  said  it  last  year,  and 
everj'body  agreed  to  it  except  HEW,  and 
they  simply  gave  Congress  the  back  of 
their  hand  and  said  the  language  did  not 
mean  anything  because  the  busing  might 
be  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  very  helpful  colloquy. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  who  is  handling 
the  bill,  has  been  called  from  the  Cham- 
ber for  some  purpose.  I  really  did  not  in- 
tend to  try  to  get  the  floor  or  seek  the 
floor  at  this  time.  He  was  going  to  make 
a  statement,  but  we  are  unable  to  locate 
him.  I  feel  that  he  will  be  back  shortly. 
Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  present  to  the  Senate 
something  of  the  background  of  this 
amendment  and  its  purpose;  what  It 
proposes  to  do  and  what  it  does  not  do. 
I.  at  least,  speak  from  the  experience 
of  one  who  has  been  through  this  matter 
for  2  or  3  consecutive  years  and  who  has 
dealt  with  the  other  amendments  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  re- 
ferred, the  application  of  which  did  not 
turnout  well. 

As  I  see  this  matter,  the  basic  purpose 
is  really  an  attempt  now  to  get  a  policy 
or  an  implementation  that  we  will  not 
go  so  far  and  will  not  destroy  the  public 
schools.  In  other  words,  affirmatively,  I 
wanted  to  preserve   the  public  schools 
throughout  this  Nation.  I  think  we  have 
gotten  down  to  where  It  Is  a  question  now 
of  preserving  education  rather  than  Just 
an  extreme  application  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  or  full  Integration. 
Mr.  President,  no  place  In  the  Nation 
Is  there  full  integration  except  in  those 
places  In  the  South  that  have  been  pro- 
ceeded against  so  very  severely.  I  make 
no  attack  on  the  civil  rights  law.  I  make 
no  attack  on  the  courts.  This  is  a  limita- 
tion on  the  money  being  spent.  It  is  a 
limitation  on  appropriated  fimds.  There 
Is  no  question  about  the  Congress  having 
the  power  to  appropriate  money  under 
such  limits  as  it  may  prescribe.  The  de- 
partments, the  courts,  and  everyone  else 
have  to  take  it  under  those  conditions. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  no  at- 
tack on  the  Court.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  here  already  that  this  was 
an  attempt  to  try  to  get  out  from  under 
a  court  order.  I  severely  and  fully  deny 
that.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked  on 
the  amendment  are  far  older  than  the 
cases  that  have  been   decided.   In  my 
humble  opinion.  It  will  not  affect  those 
cases  one  bit.  The  plans  and  everything 
else  for  them  have  already  been  formu- 
lated and  prescribed,  and  there  Is  a  court 
order  for  their  Implementation.  I  wish 
this  amendment  would  affect  them,  but 
that    is    an    accomplished    fact.    This 
amendment  looks  to  the  future. 

So  it  Is  not  true  that  this  sponsor  of 
this  idea  intends  to  try  to  evade  a  court 
order. 


I  want  to  reply  to  the  point  made  here 
that  this  proposal  would  take  away  from 
the  courts  some  power  to  use  these  HEW 
staff  members.  I  want  to  especially  sub- 
mit this  to  every  fair-minded  person.  I 
have  not  felt  that  employees  of  an  en- 
forcement agency  should  be  used  by  the 
court,  ansrway.  They  are  working  with  an 
agency  here  that  has  zeal  and  money  and 
power  to  withhold  funds,  or  to  do  this,  or 
to  do  this,  or  to  do  that.  If  the  court 
wants  someone  to  represent  it,  it  should 
call  someone  imder  Judicial  authority,  I 
think,  rather  than  go  to  the  prosecuting 
attorney's  office  smd  get  one  of  the  as- 
sistant district  attorneys. 

Anyway,  I  think  that  is  largely  be- 
side the  issue  here.  This  matter  goes  to 
the  very  extreme  basis  of  enforcement 
that  Just  goes  too  far.  I  mean  enforce- 
ment by  HEW. 

This  proposal  would  say,  "You  carmot 
use  the  funds  for  getting  up  plans  that 
would  force  a  school  district  to  bus  chil- 
dren." They  are  not  trying  to  do  that 
anywhere  except  in  the  South,  but  they 
are  adopting  plans  that  cannot  be  carried 
out  any  other  way  except  through  bus- 
ing, beyond  the  community — not  in  the 
community — ^from  one  end  of  the  school 
district  to  the  other,  which  sometimes  Is 
from  one  end  of  the  cotmty  to  the  other. 
They  are  making  plans  that  would  force 
those  school  districts  to  abolish  the 
schools — just  abolish  the  whole  thing — 
and  bus  them  on  In  somewhere  else. 

The  Supreme  Court  never  has  ruled 
out  freedom  of  choice  under  proper  con- 
ditions. 

This  amendment  would  stop  them 
from  drawing  up  plans  that  would  force 
those  children  to  be  hauled  and  assigned 
around  without  the  consent  of  their  par- 
ents. That  Is  exactly  the  pattern  of 
operations  now  outside  the  South.  HEW 
does  not  require  any  busing  in  the  North 
or  East.  It  does  not  require  abolition  of 
school  districts.  It  does  not  deny  giving 
a  parent  freedom  of  choice.  They  are  not 
operating  anywhere  except  in  the  South, 
and  this  on  the  thinnest  kind  of  legal 
position. 

They  have  taken  the  position  that  they 
go  into  what  we  call  the  dual  system  only, 
or  de  jure  segregation,  where  it  was  one 
time  unlawful. 

Let  us  see  about  that.  Until  1954,  all 
desegregation  laws,  racial  schools,  dual 
schools,  were  legal  everywhere.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  had 
passed  on  it  time  and  time  again.  As  late 
as  1927  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  imanimous  decision  by  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Taft,  joined  by  eight 
of  his  colleagues,  unanimously  decided 
that  it  was  legal.  And  It  came  on  down 
to  1954. 

So  if  it  is  illegal  now,  it  was  Illegal 
everywhere  then. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  only  the  South- 
ern States,  but,  as  I  have  found  out 
through  research — a  part  of  it  came 
through  the  Civil  Rights  Commission; 
and  that  is  certainly  not  a  southern  in- 
stitution—eight States  beyond  the  South, 
which  happen  to  have  91  percent  of  the 
Negro  school  population — and  anything 
I  say  here  Is  no  reflection  whatsoever  on 
any  race,  but  those  States  do  have  91 
percent  of  that  part  of  the  student  pop- 


ulation outside  the  South — all  every  one 
of  them,  at  some  time  had  laws  that  per- 
mitted or  required  segregation  of  the 
races  in  the  schools.  Illinois  was  one  of 
them.  New  York  was  one  of  them.  That 
has  all  been  researched  out.  I  put  it  in 
the  Record  a  number  of  weeks  ago,  and 
It  has  not  been  denied. 

So  these  are  just  the  hard  facts  of  life. 
I  have  the  figures  here  to  show,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  extreme  segregation  in 
those  areas  of  those  States,  which  grew 
up  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  segre- 
gation grew  up  in  the  South,  under  its 
segregation  laws. 

Still,  apparently,  there  Is  something 
holy,  something  not  high  but  holy,  about 
those  States.  There  is  no  effort  made,  ex- 
cept what  I  shall  mention  briefly  in  a  few 
isolated  instances,  to  enforce  this  law 
anywhere  except  in  the  Southern  States. 
And  what  Is  the  penalty  there?  Mr. 
President,  they  have  gotten  it  down  to 
this:  For  the  violation  of  these  orders 
and  these  plans.  It  is  down,  now,  to  the 
point  where  It  represents  the  death  pen- 
alty for  a  lot  of  our  schools.  That  Is  what 
is  coming.  I  preach  against  it,  to  keep 
the  public  schools  open  regardless,  but 
you  will  see  that  they  are  getting  down 
to  where  they  will  not  be  able  to  operate, 
whereas,   during   the   same   time   since 
1954,  schools  all  over  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jer- 
sey,  many   of   them   with    100-percent 
colored  students,  many  more  of  them 
with  99  percent,  98  percent,  or  95  per- 
cent— I  shall  give  the  figures  in  a  min- 
ute— are  going  on  with  immunity,  with 
nothing  being  done  by  HEW. 

And  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  the  gov- 
ernments In  any  of  those  States  that 
propose  stricter  enforcement  of  the  laws 
on  mixing  the  races.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  bUl  proposed  here  regarding  those 
States,  to  clear  up  those  situations.  Still, 
the  penalty  Is  put  on  the  Southern 
States  whose  history  Is  very  similar,  and 
I  say  that  penalty  Is  death. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  Just  not  right.  We 
do  not  have  any  national  policy  here.  We 
do  not  have  a  national  policy  about  de- 
segregating schools.  We  have  a  sectional 
policy  only. 

We  have  integrated  down  our  way.  We 
have  made  more  headway.  I  find  by  the 
figures  there  has  been  more  change  in  our 
States  since  the  1954  decision  than  in 
many  of  these  Northern  States,  and  I 
have  the  figures  here  to  prove  It. 

That  is  why  we  are  pleading  here.  We 
are  pleading  for  something  less  than  the 
death  penalty.  You  are  pressing  this 
thing  too  far.  We  are  just  seeking  to  get 
adopted  here  the  same  formula  that  you 
are  getting  applied  to  yourselves.  I  have 
named  the  States;  I  shall  not  enumerate 
them  again. 

Let  me  state  what  has  happened  out- 
side the  South,  very  briefly,  about  this 
busing.  That  is  what  we  are  seeking  to 
lessen.  Look  to  New  York — and  I  speak 
most  respectfully  of  New  York,  but  what 
have  they  done  about  busing?  I  say  to 
New  York,  "You  can  Integrate  those 
schools  In  Harlem,  If  you  really  want  to." 
The  Federal  Government  can  do  It,  or 
the  State  government  can  do  It.  Just  put 
enough  manpower  and  womanpower  in 
there  to  do  It,  haul  those  children  out  to 
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the  area*  where  the  white  schools  are, 
and  bring  a  like  number  of  the  white  stu- 
dents In.  and  you  will  have  them  inte- 
grated You  can  do  that  anywhere. 

But  what  has  New  York  done  about 
It?  Have  they  tried?  No  They  passed  a 
law  this  year — on  May  2,  1989 — a  State 
law  which  prohibited  busing  of  children 
on  account  of  racial  imbalance:  and  fur- 
thermore, it  gtiaranteed  every  parent 
that  they  would  not  have  their  freedom 
of  choice  infringed  in  connection  with 
the  selection  of  a  school  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

It  Just  happens  that  Mr  Allen  was 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  New  York, 
and  he  proposed  the  busing  plan  for  the 
State  The  legislature  picked  that  sub- 
ject up:  they  passed  this  law  m  the  gen- 
eral assembly  by  a  vote  of  106  to  43 — or 
very  close  to  those  figures — and  Governor 
Rockefeller  signed  the  law  I  have  cop- 
ies of  it  here,  if  anyone  wants  to  see 
them. 

They  absolutely  prohibited  busing. 
Someone  will  say  It  Is  unconstitutional. 
Well.  If  we'gtant  that.  It  is  still  a  mighty 
good  refledtTon  of  how  the  fathers  and 
mothers  feel  In  the  State  of  New  York 
about  busing  their  children  from  school 
to  school,  and  denying  those  parents  the 
God-given  right  and  the  American  right 
to  have  .something  to  say  about  where 
their  children  go  to  school. 

I  speak  with  great  deference  to  any 
area.  Look  at  Denver  Look  at  Denver, 
Colo.:  I  have  the  statistics  on  that.  Mr 
President,  that  Is  one  of  my  favorite 
places.  If  I  were  going  to  leave  Missis- 
sippi. I  might  ijo  to  Colorado,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  move 

Mr    SCOTT.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  ■^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  continue. 
They  had  an  election  out  there,  and  I 
have  the  names  of  these  parties  here, 
but  I  want  to  pa.ss  on.  They  had  an 
order  for  busing.  Two  people  ran  for 
the  school  board  on  an  anlibusing  pro- 
gram. One  day  the  New  York  Times  pre- 
dicted they  would  be  resoundingly  de- 
feated, and  the  ne.xt  day  they  they  re- 
ported that  those  two  candidates  were 
elected  by  a  2-to-l  majority  over  those 
who  had  favored  busing. 

People  simply  do  not  like  it.  Many 
other  Senators  have  told  me  here  on  this 
floor.  "I  am  against  that  busing  " 

We  can  all  see  what  is  coming.  So 
when  Senators  say.  here,  that  we  are 
trying  to  override  the  Court,  or  trying 
to  get  out  of  something,  that  is  just  not 
true.  It  IS  not  true.  We  are  trying  to 
save  the  lives  of  our  public  schools.  We 
are  trying  to  save  a  remnant,  anyway, 
of  the  authority  for  choice  of  the  parents 
of  our  children 

I  tell  you  right  now.  Mr.  President, 
when  you  go  in  and  pick  up  a  little 
child— black,  white,  brown,  or  whatever 
he  is — and  haul  him  away  from  his 
family,  many  miles  away,  to  attend  a 
school  6  to  20  miles  away  from  home,  or 
whatever  it  is.  and  bring  him  back  late 
at  night,  you  have  gone  just  about  all  the 
way  with  that  child's  mother,  or  his 
father. 

I  know  what  the  reaction  is  gomg  to  be. 
I  believe  if  this  pattern  is  enforced  out- 
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side  the  South,  it  will  bring  about  a  more 
modified  policy  What  happened  in 
Chicago,  in  the  great  State  of  Illinois? 

Three  or  four  years  ago.  someone  in 
HETW  sent  them  some  kind  of  a  com- 
munication about  integrating  their 
schools  I  do  not  have  the  exact  substance 
of  It.  But  here  came  a  message  back  from 
Mayor  Daly.  As  i  remember,  he  came 
to  Washington  about  it  Perhaps  he  just 
sent  a  telegram.  Anyway,  they  swept  It 
under  tlie  rug  .somewhere.  I  do  not  know 
where,  and  that  is  the  last  that  has  been 
heard  of  that  case. 

This  year,  about  June,  they  .sent  them 
a  message  over  there  about  integrating 
their  faculty  in  Chicago.  Here  came  word 
back  that  the  faculty  said  they  would  not 
do  It  They  would  not  change  their 
.schools:  they  already  had  their  contracts. 
The  teachers'  union  fired  back  a  .salvo. 
The  school  board  wired  in  here  to  some- 
one asking  for  .S48  million,  saying  that  if 
they  were  going  to  have  to  mtegrate  the 
faculty.  It  would  cost  $48  million  extra. 
That  IS  the  last  we  have  heard  of  that 
case. 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  onlv 
one  real  administrative  proceeding  by 
HEW  outside  the  South  under  this  law 
involving  this  money,  and  that  was  a 
small  school  district  up  in  Connecticut 
a  small  district  In  Connecticut,  a  com- 
mumty.  or  a  small  village. 

One  case  has  been  filed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  out.side  of"  the  South 
alletrin«  discrimination.  And  that  case 
was  filed  the  day  before  Mr  Pinch  testi- 
fied here  before  the  committee.  That 
Is  the  only  proceeding  I  can  possiblv 
find  r>utslde  of  our  area  of  the  country-. 

Do  you  call  that  a  national  policy?  Do 
you  think  that  is  enforclnt:  a  principle 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1954  on  a  national  basis'  Of  course  it 
is  not 

I  do  not  want  anyone  treated  as  we 
are  being  treated— not  In  any  area.  But 
as  long  as  it  goes  on  In  this  way  where 
we  have  a  .sectional  application  we  are 
roink'  to  get  the  hot  end  of  the  poker 
.-^nd  the  Nation  it.self  will  not  have  a  na- 
turial  pollcv 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  very  briefly  to  allow  me  to 
aik  for  tile  yeas  and  nays'' 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
the  minority  leader  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  do  not 
want  to  talk  too  long  But  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  P.^store).  who 
is  an  excellent  Senator  and  really  a  great 
man— I  do  not  believe  he  is  present  on 
the  floor — .said  .something  to  the  effect 
that  regardless  of  the  period  of  time  that 
was  imposed,  these  thmgs  had  to  be 
done. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve some  of  these  plans  that  are  being 
forced  on  us  now.  This  is  a  court  order. 
By  means  of  the  plan  that  came  about, 
960  children  are  assigned  in  one  of  these 
districts  in  a  high  .school  building  that 
has  only  five  classrooms  A  man  whom  I 
have  known  all  my  life— he  is  a  superin- 
tendent— said : 


r  can  only  get  in  300  of  them  under  any 
kind  of  circumstances.  There  Is  not  even 
room  for  tlie  rest  of  them  to  get  in  fhe 
building  out  of  the  rain. 


In  another  case,  there  were  396  high 
school  students  assigned  in  one  high 
school  under  the  plan.  And  all  of  them 
had  a  course  in  science  of  some  kind 
There  were  only  two  clsissroon^  m  tliat 
building  tliat  were  equipped  to  teadi 
science.  The  best  estimate  we  could  ^:tt 
was  that  it  would  take  4  to  5  month.'-  lo 
put  in  the  equipment.  But  they  said  tf 
do  It  by  December  31. 

With  respect  to  the  other  example  i 
mentioned  concerning  the  five  cla.ss- 
rooms.  I  .said.  "Get  an  architect  to  go  out 
there.  Get  an  estimate  of  how  long  it  will 
take  to  build  it  and  how  much  It  will  cost 
Put  that  under  oath  so  that  he  can  swi  ar 

to  It" 

Tlie  estimate  was  that  it  would  cost 
$1.5  million  and  take  8  to  9  months  to 
build  the  building.  But  the  order  said  lo 
do  it  by  December  31  or  be  in  contempt 
of  court. 

That  Is  what  we  have  to  live  with  i 
hope  there  will  be  some  kind  of  modifica- 
tion of  those  orders.  But  there  has  not 
been  any  yet. 

Do  we  want  the  children,  the  mother.s. 
and  the  fathers  to  travel  a  road  that  :s 
that  hard?  Where  will  the  education 
come  in  under  conditions  such  as  those.' 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  briefiy  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  if  those  who 
are  ardent  advocates  of  desegregation  do 
not  magnify  the  integration  of  the  bod- 
ies of  the  schoolchildren  above  the  en- 
lightenment of  their  minds. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  exactly  the  extent  to  which  we 
have  gone. 

Mr  President,  I  am  coing  to  quote 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  will  be  very  brief.  I  do  It  with  the  Kreat- 
cst  deference. 

We  all  know  that  I  do  not  do  it  criti- 
cally. I  do  not  boast  of  any  kind  of  voting; 
record.  But  I  have  a  voting  record  that 
backs  the  President  here  that  is  almost 
as  t;ood  as  any  Senator,  and  more  than 
some. 

I  liave  three  statements  the  President 
made   concerning   this   matter. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  last 
year  said  In  the  New  Republic  that  he 
backs  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  1954, 
but  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  busing 
of  the  schoolchildren  away  from  their 
homes  and  Into  a  strange  community  to 
overcome  a  rticiaJ  Imbalance. 

He  made  the  same  statement  In  his 
campaign  last  year  in  a  television  Inter- 
view in  North  Carolina.  And  I  know  he 
meant  it. 

And  he  made  the  same  statement  again 
In  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  I  be- 
lieve it  was.  I  will  produce  that  a  little 
later  in  the  debate.  I  have  read  It  many 
times. 

They  come  here  this  afternoon  and  say 
this  represents  the  administration.  It 
has  Mr.  Finch's  name  on  it.  However,  it 
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does  not  have  the  President's  name.  And 
I  do  not  believe  the  President  of  the 
Urdted  States  stands  for  treatment  of  the 
kind  we  are  getting.  He  said  he  was 
against  it.  And  I  believe  he  is  agsdnst  It. 

He  may  be  hemmed  in  some  by  these 
very  severe  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
And  I  do  not  attack  the  Court. 

We  are  just  asking  here  for  a  little  re- 
lief against  the  extreme  application  of 
these  matters  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

.\s  I  said,  I  do  not  think  that  will 
affect  the  cases  that  have  already  been 
decided. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  some  statistics 
here,  and  I  will  be  brief  with  these. 

I  find  that  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  we  have  303,000  Negro  students 
m  the  Illinois  public  schools,  or  76  per- 
cent of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  State 
are  Negroes,  in  284  schools  in  21  cities. 
And  those  284  schools  are  from  95  to  100 
percent  segregated.  That  is  the  term  that 
HEW  uses.  That  means  that  from  95 
i)ercent  to  100  percent  are  black  students. 

There  are  265,000  or  66.5  percent  of 
all  the  students  in  the  State  in  the  public 
schools  that  are  in  246  schools,  in  14 
cities  or  districts,  that  are  99  to  100  per- 
cent Negro  students:  246  schools  in  Illi- 
nois alone,  all  over  the  State,  that  have 
from  99  to  100  percent  Negro  students. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  alone,  there  are 
104  schools  that  have  100  percent  Negro 
students. 

Do  you  mean  that  as  a  national  policy, 
to  let  those  things  go  on  year  after  year 
after  year  when  they  drag  us  by  the  head, 
and  our  children  and  the  parents,  too,  in 
order  to  enforce  a  ratio  of  integration? 

Do  not  say  they  are  not  doing  it,  be- 
cause I  have  heard  them  use  that  term 
too  many  times. 

Where  the  white  student  enrollment 
in  Cliicago  is  219,000  or  37  percent  of  the 
total,  and  the  Negro  student  enrollment 
IS  309.000  or  50  percent  of  the  total,  only 
9.6-8  or  4.4  percent  of  the  Negro  students 
go  to  the  majority  white  schools.  And 
only  25.000.  or  11  percent  of  the  white 
students  attend  schools  that  have  a 
min.ority  group  enrollment  of  over  50 
percent. 

In  Maywood.  111.,  which  has  a  total 
public  school  enrollment  of  6,300,  48  per- 
cent of  which  are  white,  47-plus  percent 
Neero.  65  percent  of  those  Negro  students 
are  n  two  schools  which  are  between  99 
and  100  percent  Negro.  Under  the  atti- 
tude taken  toward  us,  they  would  say  to 
us,     .\bolish  those  two  schools." 

Indiana  is  one  of  those  States  that  had 
laws  permitting — some  requiring  smd 
others  permitting — separate  schools  un- 
til. I  think,  into  the  1930's.  There  are  57 
schools  in  Indiana  where  the  Negro  en- 
rollment exceeds  80  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment.  Of  these,  the  Negro  enroll- 
ment in  49  is  90  to  100  percent,  and  the 
total  enrollment  of  40  of  those  schools, 
the  Negro  enrollment,  is  99  to  100  per- 
cent 

The  figures  for  Indianapolis  are  Just 
as  had.  In  the  white  area  there,  64 
schools  have  96  to  100  percent  white  stu- 
dent.s. 

They  brush  that  off  by  saying,  "Well, 
historically,  the  South  had  enforced  seg- 
regation. That  State  had  it." 


I  already  have  referred  to  New  York. 
I  found  this:  New  York  had  a  law  that 
permitted  separate  schools — I  have  a 
copy  of  it  here.  It  provided  for  separate 
schools.  That  was  the  law,  I  think,  in 
1900.  I  cannot  tell  when  it  was  passed, 
but  I  have  the  law  that  repealed  it.  The 
repealing  law  was  not  passed  until  1938. 
Part  of  the  segregation  that  has  grown 
up  in  that  great  area  resulted  from  that 
law. 

Ohio  has  just  about  the  same  picture. 
There  are  197  predominantly  Negro 
schools,  and  of  those,  154  are  90  to  100 
percent  Negro,  and  105  are  from  98  to  100 
percent  Negro.  That  is  the  figure  for  the 
State  at  large. 

I  have  the  figures  for  New  Jersey,  and 
I  mention  these  with  all  deference  to 
those  who  represent  that  great  State. 
I  find  that  under  the  law  in  that  State 
separate  schools  for  Negroes  were 
maintained  well  into  the  20th  century, 
despite  an  1881  statute  prohibiting  the 
exclusion  of  children  from  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race.  In  1923  the  State  com- 
missioner of  education  ruled  that  local 
school  authorities  could  provide  special 
schools  for  Negroes  in  their  residential 
areas  and  allow  the  transfer  of  white 
students  from  these  schools  to  white 
schools.  That  was  as  late  as  1923. 

My  point  Is  that  this  is  a  limitation 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  This  will  be  a 
start,  I  hope,  toward  forming  a  national 
policy  that  we  do  not  have  now;  and 
when  we  bring  the  whole  country  into 
the  formation  of  this  policy,  it  will  be 
a  livable  one.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
change  the  law  as  to  integration.  But 
it  will  be  a  livable  one.  It  is  one  in  which 
the  parents  can  live  and  work.  It  Is  one 
in  which  the  children  can  be  educated. 
It  is  one  in  which  the  teachers  can  live 
and  work.  And  all  will  move  forward  in 
a  fine,  progressive  way. 

That  is  the  basic  reason  behind  this 
very  small  request  for  some  limitation 
on  these  funds. 

The  identical  matter  was  taken  up  in 
the  committee,  and  the  committee  had 
the  fullest  consideration  of  it.  On  a  roll- 
call  vote,  the  committee  voted  13  to  9  in 
favor  of  retaining  that  provision. 

With  all  respect,  I  do  not  think  it 
means  a  thing  in  the  world,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  retain 
the  floor  any  longer.  I  believe  the  facts 
speak  louder  than  anything  I  can  say. 

I  referred  to  statements  made  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  and  I  will  put  them  in  the 
Record  at  the  proper  place. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  wish 
me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  CASE.  No.  Since  I  have  been  left 
temporarily  in  charge  on  this  side,  I 
wanted  to  see  if  someone  else  is  ready  to 
speak.    

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  have  a  question? 

Mr.  GDRNEY.  No.  I  am  ready  to  speak. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  sectioias  408  and 
409  of  the  bill.  I  support  the  present  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  and  oppose  the  pending 
amendment. 


Mr.  President.  I  hesitate,  in  a  way,  to 
mix  in  this  school  desegregation  issue,  not 
because  I  am  afraid  of  the  controversy 
in  any  way.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Time  is  running  out  on  us  in 
this  session,  and  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  a  far  greater  knowledge  of 
this  subject  than  I  do.  But  it  does  cx;cur 
to  me  that  my  viewpoint  is  a  bit  different, 
perhaps,  from  that  of  some  other 
Senators. 

Florida  is  classified  as  a  Southern 
State,  and  indeed  parts  of  it  certainly 
are.  But  other  parts  of  it  are  more  a  melt- 
ing pot  of  people  from  everywhere.  Cer- 
tainly, Miami,  our  largest  city,  is  more  a 
northern  city  than  a  southern  city.  A 
great  deal  of  Florida  is  much  like  many 
Northern  States  in  the  composition  of  its 
population. 

Then,  too,  I  think  my  personal  view- 
point on  the  matter  might  reflect  the 
viewpoint  of  many  of  my  northern  col- 
leagues, especially  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  if  they  should  live  in  the  South, 
as  I  do. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  New  England. 
As  a  young  man.  I  lived  and  worked  in 
New  York  City,  before  I  came  to  Florida. 
I  think  this  is  of  some  importance,  be- 
cause a  man's  attitudes  are  deeply  af- 
fected, perhaps  indelibly,  by  his  begin- 
ning experiences. 

But,  last  and  certainly  most  important, 
this  Senator  can  speak  about  this  prob- 
lem with  practical  experience.  Many  of 
those  who  will  cast  votes  here  tonight 
will  do  so  with  great  conviction  but  really 
have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
problem  at  all. 

There  are  67  counties  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  this  year  we  have  active 
files  on  school  desegregation  matters  in 
43  of  these  counties.  Twenty  of  them  are 
in  what  I  would  call  trouble  with  either 
HEW  or  the  courts.  Some  have  had  their 
school  moneys  cut  off,  and  many  of  the 
school  boards  have  been  in  my  office,  in 
person,  or  on  the  phone,  seeking  our  help 
to  try  to  work  out  some  of  these  mat- 
ters. So,  believe  me,  I  am  one  Senator 
who  has  been  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
problem  all  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
staff  member  of  mine  has  spent.  I  would 
estimate,  at  least  4  solid  months  of  his 
time,  every  day,  doing  nothing  but  work- 
ing on  school  problems  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

These  amendments  certainly  are  sim- 
ple and  in  understandable  language. 
They  say  that  Federal  funds  should  not 
be  used  to  force  school  districts  to  bus 
children.  To  close  school  buildings  or 
schools,  or  to  assign  students  against 
their  choice — to  a  particular  school.  In 
quieter  times,  or  on  a  less  inflammatory 
issue,  l^is  entirely  possible  this  language 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 
But  these  are  not  quieter  times,  and  ob- 
viously this  whole  school  controversy  has 
stirred  so  much  passion  that  we  are  los- 
ing sight  of  the  basic,  primary  goal  of  our 
school  system:  Educating  children,  black 
and  white. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  pause  for  a 
moment  and  reflect  on  what  extraordi- 
nary changes  have  taken  place  in  public 
education  in  America  during  the  last  15 
years,  the  years  since  the  Brown  against 
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Board  of  Educauon  decision  in  1954  That 
case  stood  for  the  proposition  that  the 
"separate  but  equal"  school  systems 
which  fbund  constitutional  support  In 
decisions  such  as  Plessy  against  Fergu- 
son in  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, were  unconstitutional  The  Court 
reasoned  that  it  was  inherently  unequal 
for  the  States  to  set  up  or  to  maintam 
separate  school  systems,  based  exclu- 
sively on  race  Leaving  aside  the  con- 
stitutional arguments.  It  Is  a  proposition 
which  has  behind  it  much  moral 
strength  Tax  moneys  should  not  be 
used  to  discriminate  against  any  citizen 
or  class  of  citizens 

The  constitutional  underpinnings  for 
this  action  were,  of  course,  the  14th 
amendment's  guarantees  of  the  nghus  of 
citizenship,  that  is.  that  all  persons 
bom  or  naturalized  In  the  United  States 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  where  they  reside  and  that 
they  had  a  right  "to  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  '  The  14th  amendment,  prop- 
erly ffonstraed.  Is.  of  course,  a  restraint 
on  actions  6T  the  State  governments 

No  3t*te  shall  make  or  enforce  ;uiv  :aw 
whlcsh  sliall  abridge  tiie  prlrtleges  or  im- 
munities of  the  citizens  of  the  CJalted  States 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  .\ny  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  nor  shall  any  person  within  Its 
Jurtadlctlon  be  denied  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws 

Such  separate  vschool  systems,  the 
Court  reasoned,  violated  the  i4th  amend- 
ment 'equal  protection"  clause  The 
rationale  was  that  American  students 
of  the  NeRro  race  could  not  receive  a 
proper  education  if  they  were  forced 
to  attend  wholly  black  schools  The  un- 
stated hope  was  that  Negroes  would  re- 
ceive better  education  !f  only  they  could 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  an  integrated  .school  sys- 
tem. The  Court  decreed  unanimously 
that  school  systems  would  be  deseg- 
regated "with  all  deliberate  speed."  It 
is  Interesting  to  note  that  Justice  Black, 
who  was  one  of  the  Justices  who  .sat  on 
the  Brown  case,  recently  stated  that  this 
preemptor\-  language  "all  deliberate 
speed"  had  caused  more  trouble  than  any 
other  smgle  legal  phrase  In  his  memory 
He  regretted  Its  Inclusion  and  so  do  I. 

In  the  chain  of  cases  following  Brown, 
however,  this  prohibition  on  State  ac- 
tion, this  negative,  has  been  converted, 
by  judicial  fiat,  into  a  positive  and  af- 
firmative obligation  to  in.sure  "deseg- 
regation "  It  is  one  thing  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  say  that  State  X  may  not 
.set  up  two  .separate  school  systems,  one 
for  whit**  children  and  one  for  black 
children  No  one  argues  that  point  any- 
more Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
was  right  and  sound  law 

But.  it  is  quite  another  thing  for  the 
courts  to  .seek  to  Impose  novel  and  af- 
firmative obligations  on  Uxral  school  dls- 
tncts.  such  as  the  obligation  to  bu.s  chil- 
dren from  one  locality  to  another  to 
meet  these  arbitrarv'  and  dictated  Fed- 
eral standards  of  integration  I  think 
the  ludlcial  Intervention  and  bureau- 
cratic meddlinn  into  matters  of  this  .sort 
have  re.sulted  in  the  sacrifice  of  sound 
educational  goals  to  achieve  a  forced, 
and  artificial  integration. 


The  children,  of  course,  are  the  pawns 
In  a  chess  game  that  has  become  ludi- 
crous and  dangerous  They  are  shuffled 
about  from  place  to  place;  they  are  ex- 
pected to  bear  long,  tiring,  time-consum- 
ing, sometimes  even  dangerous,  dally  bus 
rides  so  that  some  arbitrary  standard  of 
integration  can  be  achieved — a  standard 
that  has  no  soundness  of  its  own,  but 
exists  only  in  the  mind  of  the  contriving 
bureaucrat  who  frames  it. 

Often  the  bureaucrat's  chief  claim  to 
fame  in  this  field  of  school  desegregation 
IS  that  he  is  dedicated  to  the  abstract 
notion  of  integration.  He  may  know 
nothing  about  the  economic  or  social 
facts  surrounding  a  particular  school 
problem,  and  could  care  less.  In  other 
words,  the  solutions  are  as  sound  or  as 
stupid  as  the  official  who  fashions  them. 

In  my  view,  this  bureaucratic  and  Ju- 
dicial overreaching,  this  heav>'-handed 
and  meddling  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  the 
.school  desegregation  field,  has  brought 
about  the  chaos  that  we  find  today  in  the 
public  educational  s>'stems  throughout 
much  of  the  Nation 

I  do  not  think  anybody  In  his  right 
mind  would  argue  that  the  racial  situa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  is  better  today 
than  It  was  before  Brown;  it  is  immeas- 
urably worse  and  in  large  measure  It  Is 
worse  because  of  the  arbitrar>',  unsound, 
and  often  senseless  mischief  which  has 
occurred  in  the  inteiTening  years. 

I  think  the  committee  language  brings 
back  some  rationality  into  this  whole  pic- 
ture Let  me  offer  to  Senators  two  spe- 
cific examples  of  the  abuses  about  which 
I  am  thinking 

The  first  case  involves  the  Palm  Beach 
School  District  in  my  own  State  of  Flori- 
da The  Palm  Beach  County  School  Sys- 
tem in  1968-69  year  had  a  .school  f)opu- 
lation  of  61.715  pupils,  of  whom  42.067 
were  white.  16.504  Negro,  and  1,224  of 
other  I  aces,  pnmarily  Indians  and  Onen- 
Uls  At  the  start  of  the  1968  .school  year, 
there  were  91  .schools  In  operation  in  the 
system,  15  of  which  were  attended  ex- 
clusively by  Negroes.  12  exclusively  by 
whites,  and  seven  other  .schools  were  at- 
tended predominately  by  Negro  pupils, 
with  no  white  children  in  attendance  The 
Palm  Btach  School  District  had  a  plan 
for  achieving  further  integration. 

The  plan,  however,  was  not  found  ac- 
ceptable by  the  Federal  district  court  A 
new  plan  was  drawn  up  It  was  found 
wanting  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Another  new- 
plan  was  conceived  by  the  Florida  School 
Desegregation  Consulting  Center  at  the 
University  of  Miami— the  .so-called  title 
IV  plan  and  this  plan  was  adopted  In 
toto  by  HEW  HEW  then  threatened  to 
cut  off  further  P'ederal  as.sl^tilnce  to  Palm 
Beach  uriless  or  until  the  title  IV  plan 
was  adopted  Hearings  were  field;  ap- 
peals taken,  appeals  denied 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  HEW  plan 
de.serves  to  be  mentioned  The  plan  de- 
creed that  substantial  numbers  of  pupils 
were  to  be  bu.sed  from  the  ea.st  coast  to 
the  Glades  area  near  Lake  Okeechobee  In 
the  central  part  of  the  State  and  vice 
versa,  from  the  Glades  to  the  coast  The 
distance  is  about  40  miles  and  the  high- 
way, in  all  candor,  is  not  a  highway  This 
IS  one  of  the  most  dangerous  roads  In  the 


SUte  of  Florida.  It  Is  called  "suicide  al- 
ley" locally.  There  have  been,  according 
to  the  Palm  Beach  County  sheriff's  of- 
fice. 18  to  20  fatalities  on  It  Just  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half.  Accidents  are  com- 
monplace on  this  old  two-lane  route:  the 
area  is  sparsely  populated  and  high 
speeds  are  the  rule.  The  road  has  no 
proper  siding  in  many  places  as  it  goes 
through  the  marsh  land  and  is  bordered 
by  canals  It  Is  dangerous  in  the  best 
weather  conditions;  when  It  rains,  it  is 
murderous. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  ;he 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  have  a  quorum  call,  and 
I  have  in  mind  a  live  quorum.  There 
are  only  six  or  seven  Senators  m  the 
Chamber  I  think  they  .should  have  notice 
that  this  debate  is  going  on. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  jield  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor  so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  .big- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  r  lerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoKis's 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Co<jk 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

D>imlnlck 

Ea^leton 

Eastland 

Ellpnder 

Ervln 

Kannin 

Foni! 

Fnlbrlsht 

Ooldwater 


I  No    244  Leg 

Goodell 

Gore 

Oravel 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Hi:.lUn«s 

Hriiska 

Hvih'hes 

InoTjye 

Javits 

Jordan   N  C 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Lonm 

Ma^nuson 

Mansfield 

Math  las 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

MrOee 

.McOovern 

Mi'Intyre 

Metcaif 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Moss 

Murphv 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pasture 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

RlblcnfT 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith  .Mal.^e 

Smith.  Ill 

Sparkniau 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

TalmadL;e 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlnns 

William.s,  N  J 

Williams  Del 

rburui;>;h 
Younc,  N  Dak 
Y.^Mn^.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present . 

Mr.  GURNEY  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  of  the  quorum  call.  I  was  talking 
about  the  Palm  Beach  school  system,  in 
which  they  were  planning  to  bus  pupils 
from  Palm  Beach  to  the  Glades  area. 
which  would  total  somewhere  between  ,3 
and  4  hours  a  day. 

ThLs  would  have  meant  an  80-mile- 
per-day  round  trip  for  certain  student- 
It  would  mean  lengthening  the  schcol- 
day  for  these  children  by  from  3  to  4 
hours,  depending  on  weather  conditions 
One  might  suspect  the  HEW  people,  m 
their  hearts,  really  do  not  like  scho<jl- 
chlldren  and  have  in  mind  to  punish 
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them  by  this  bizarre  Idea.  How  could 
reasonable  people,  charged  with  respon- 
sibility of  educating  our  young,  seek  to 
impose  such  an  outrageous  and  Irration- 
al scheme  on  children?  And  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  It?  Nothing.  Are  the  children 
better  off?  I  doubt  it. 

They  are  certainly  not  safer.  Certainly 
not  better  off  in  an  educational  sense — 
and  certainly  not  in  any  general  welfare 
sense — crammed  in  a  crowded  schoolbus 
for  3  or  4  hours  a  day.  Why,  then,  do 
these  bureaucrats  insist  on  such  crazy 
schemes?  One  can  only  speculate,  for 
there  is  no  reasonable  explanation. 

At  any  rate,  my  oflQce  tried  to  bring 
the  parties  together.  After  many  ses- 
sions. HEW  finally,  but  reluctantly,  re- 
lented. The  80-mile-a-day  busing 
scheme  was  shelved  and  a  more  moder- 
ate— a  less  insane — plan  was  adopted. 
Incidentally,  the  Southern  Cliristian 
Leadership  Conference  charged  and 
condemned  me  for  political  interference. 
I  would  have  been  derelict  In  my  respon- 
sibility as  a  U.S.  Senator  if  I  had  turned 
m.v  back  on  this  arrogant  abuse  of 
bureaucratic  power. 

Let  me  bring  up  another  case,  which 
involves  the  school  district  of  Apopka, 
Fla. 

.Mr.  President,  Apopka  is  a  community 
of  about  5.000,  near  Orlando  in  central 
Florida.  The  Apopka  School  District  en- 
compasses a  larger  area  and  has  approx- 
imately 3,500  students.  Before  the  start 
of  the  1968  school  year,  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  ordered  that  the  school  board 
produce  an  acceptable  desegregation 
plar.  immediately.  The  board  complied: 
Tlic  plan  called  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
inteerated  junior  high  school,  using  an 
old  elementary  school.  The  old  elMnen- 
tary  school  was.  of  course,  inadequate.  It 
had  lacked  enough  classrooms,  there 
were  no  science  facilities,  no  cafeteria, 
no  athletic  facilities,  no  auditorium. 
Temporary  portable  classrooms  had  to 
be  installed  and  they  are  there  today  in 
a  pasture,  near  the  small  former  elemen- 
tary school. 

The  Phyllis  Wheatley  School,  the  for- 
mer all -black  high  school,  was  aban- 
doned as  a  high  school  and  became  an 
elementary  school.  About  1.200  pupils 
were  involved  in  the  various  shifts.  Bus- 
ing was  decreed.  Selected — I  do  not  know 
how  they  were  selected;  I  expect  by  lot — 
black  and  white  children  were  ordered  to 
be  carried  from  one  end  of  the  school 
district  to  the  other.  The  plan  satisfied 
no  one:  black  student  and  white  students 
alike  boycotted  the  schools  earlier  this 
.vear.  Both  black  and  white  parents  were 
up  in  arms.  Attendance  fell  precipitately. 
The  issue  again  was  clearly  not  integra- 
tion (^r  segregation.  The  issue  was  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  absurdity  of  the 
plan:  The  people,  black  and  white,  re- 
sented the  haste  demanded  by  HEW  and 
the  courts;  the  additional  costs;  the  bus- 
ing: the  Inadequate  classrooms;  the  lack 
of  facilities;  and  especially  were  black 
parents  and  students  angry  beyond  de- 
scription here,  because  they  had  to  give 
up  their  fine  new  high  school. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  came  to  our 
office,  and  what  did  they  say.  loudly  and 
clearly?  That  they  were  being  discrimi- 
nated against.  That  is  what  they  said. 


They  referred  to  the  absurd  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  school  board — I  should  not 
really  say  "proposed";  blackjacked  by 
HEW  and  the  court  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  thing  I  did 
behind  the  scenes  on  that — and  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  said  it  publicly — was 
to  actually  get  an  emissary,  somebody 
whom  I  trusted  and  who  was  trusted  by 
both  blacks  and  whites,  to  go  in  and  cool 
off  the  situation  so  the  boycott  would 
not  get  out  of  hand  and  the  whole  com- 
munity blow  up.  He  was  able  to  do  this, 
and  we  got  tempers  cooled  down  and 
tilings  under  control.  Finally,  the  school 
system  started  up  again. 

The  loss  of  adequate  facilities  and 
their  replacement  with  inadequate  facili- 
ties heightened  racial  tensions  at  a  time 
when  harmony  and  good  will  were 
needed.  The  boycott  was  finally  ended, 
and  a  temporary  accommodation  has 
been  i>atched  up.  The  situation,  I  regret 
to  say,  is  still  very  tense.  Much  harm  has 
been  done,  and  no  productive  gains  have 
come  out  of  the  whole  sorry  episode.  And, 
of  course,  education,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  a  public  school  system,  has  been 
lost  in  the  shuffle. 

These  are  some  of  the  real,  hard  prob- 
lems some  of  us  are  dealing  with  every 
single  day  in  the  school  desegregation 
field.  Many  Senators  who  will  vote  to- 
night on  this  question  do  not  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  it  because  they  do  not 
have  tliat  situation,  and  they  will  vote, 
with  great  conviction  here,  for  school  in- 
tegration and  school  desegregation  with- 
out knowing  anything  about  the  practi- 
cal problems  involved  in  these  school 
districts. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  have  active 
files  on  school  desegregation  matters  in 
43  out  of  the  67  cotmties  In  Florida,  and 
20  of  them  are  in  real  trouble. 

This  Is  what  the  amendment  seeks  to 
do  something  about,  in  a  sensible  way, 
so  we  can  come  to  grips  with  some  of 
these  problems,  and.  Indeed,  carry  out 
some  of  the  recent  campaign  promises 
made  in  connection  with  the  problem  of 
education. 

Let  me  give  another  example  of  this 
provision  in  practicality.  I  remember 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  this  year, 
about  a  month  after  Congress  began, 
we  had  a  high  school  senior  class  visit 
here  from  'Vero  Beach.  Pla.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  may  be  familiar  with  that  fine 
place  on  the  Florida  coast.  These  were 
students  from  a  Negro  high  school  that 
had  come  to  Washington.  It  was  the 
senior  class.  I  had  my  picture  taken  with 
them  on  the  steps  of  the  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  After  the  picture  had  been 
taken  and  I  started  to  my  oflBce.  about 
half  a  dozen  senior  boys  came  up  to  me 
and  said.  "Senator,  may  we  talk  to  you  a 
minute?"  I  said,  "Sure.  'What's  on  your 
mind?"  They  said,  "Senator,  they  are 
proposing  to  close  our  high  school  in 
Vero  Beach,  and  we  don't  want  that  to 
happen,  because  here  is  where  all  the 
good  in  our  commimity  is  generated,  all 
around  the  high  school  at  Vero  Beach. 
If  you  can  do  something,  Senator,  to  stop 
closing  the  doors  of  the  high  school,  will 
you  please  do  it?"  Who  were  they?  They 
were  Negro,  black,  male  students  of  that 
high  school  who  were  liegging  me  to  do 
something  about  it. 


Here  are  some  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems that  many  Senators  in  tliis  Cham- 
ber know  little  about,  because  they  have 
never  dealt  with  them.  These  are  some 
of  the  things  on  people's  minds,  on  stu- 
dents' minds,  on  the  minds  of  parents. 
They  are  problMns  we  see  every  day  and 
try  to  do  something  about,  by  bringing 
the  school  boards  and  HEW  together,  so 
they  will  sit  down  and  converse,  and  in- 
deed try  to  come  up  'vith  plans  that  do 
not  necessarily  try  to  stop  desegregation, 
but  try  to  find  solutions  of  the  school 
problems  of  this  country,  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  business  of  education. 

And  so  we  can  see  wliat  started  out  to 
be  a  lofty  and  highly  idealistic  exercise  in 
"social  engineering"  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  ended  in  chaos,  and  in 
waste,  and  in  inefBciency,  and  in  some 
cases  in  violence  on  the  local  level.  The 
money  spent  for  this  kind  of  thing  in  my 
judgment,  could  be  better  spent  for 
legitimate  educational  purposes — for 
better  training  of  teachers,  textbooks, 
salaries,  and  better  teaching  aids. 

We  can  find  similar  examples  in  other 
States  besides  Florida,  particularly  of 
the  recent  difficulties  in  the  New  York 
City  school  system.  And,  of  course,  we 
have  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  an 
extraordinary  problem.  Since  the  1954 
court  action  which  declared  the  con- 
gressionally  enacted  separate  school  sys- 
tems for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
unconstitutional,  we  have  had  a  mass 
exodus  of  white  residents  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  now  have  over  90  percent  of  the  entire 
school  population  of  the  District  being 
black.  There  are  very  few  white  students 
left  in  the  District  who  can  be  "inte- 
grated" into  a  school  system. 

Now,  how  has  the  cause  of  desegrega- 
tion be  served  here?  Violence  Is  so  wide- 
spread that  it  has  become,  according  to 
the  local  school  board,  almost  impossible, 
at  times,  to  conduct  classes. 

Senator  Stennis  has  pointed  out  In 
the  last  several  weeks  that  the  problem 
is  not  exclusively  a  Southern  one.  Very 
many  of  the  school  districts  in  the  North, 
particularly  in  the  States  of  Ohio.  In- 
diana, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, New  York,  and  in  California  today, 
15  years  after  the  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education,  have  not  achieved  the  inte- 
gration demands  so  stridently  of  south- 
ern school  districts. 

Very  many  schools  of  these  northern 
and  nonsouthern  schools  are  entirely  or 
substantially  black.  Integration,  as  de- 
creed by  the  Federal  courts  and  by  HEW. 
has  not  been  achieved  in  those  States. 
We  can  see  from  this  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  national  problem.  In  the  past 
it  was  very  easy  for  the  advocates  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  to 
point  the  accusatory  finger  at  the  South. 

What  was  needed,  they  said,  was 
Federal  prompting  to  Insure  that  the 
Negro  residents  of  the  Southern  States 
achieved  the  full  measure  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  them  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  always  the  "wicked  south- 
erner" who  was  to  blame;  the  South 
had  to  be  shown  the  way. 

More  and  stronger  Federal  enact- 
ments were  necessary,  these  people 
argued,  because  the  South,  acting  on  its 
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own  initiative,  would  not  desegregate 
or  achieve  any  measure  of  integration 
voluntarily  The  years  have  demon- 
strated, and  Senator  Stknnis'  research 
has  recently  underscored  the  fact,  that 
the  problem  is  as  real  in  the  North  as 
it  13  in  the  South  I  think  the  time  for 
accusations  is  over,  Mr  President  Let 
us  get  rid  of  the  name-calling  and  deal 
with  the  problem  as  temperately  and 
as  realistically   as  we  can. 

The  vast  majority  of  .southern  citizens 
are  not  racist  monsters  as  they  have 
been  characterized  in  the  press  for  these 
many  years,  any  more  than  northern 
citizens  are  racists.  The  vast  majority 
of  southern  citizens  want  for  their  chil- 
dren the  same  things  as  northern  par- 
ents want  for  theirs — that  is.  a  proper 
education,  the  best  that  we  can  provide 
in  our  local  .^hool  systems  There  is  as 
«reat  a  body  of  ^ood  will  in  the  South 
as  there  is  in  the  North  on  this  question 
Let  us  not  squander  it  We  have  made 
substantial  srains  Let  us  now  consolidate 
tliem  and  fnake  them  lasting 

I  £hink  It  IS  interesting  to  note  that 
much  of  the  cnticssm  of  the  pace  of  in- 
tegration and  the  extremes  visited  on 
local  .systems  by  HEW  nowadays  comes 
from  our  bla.k  citizens 

The  people  for  whom  the  battle  against 
segregation  was  mounted,  are  becoming 
disillusioned  and  alienated  by  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  It  has  been  earned.  They 
are  just  as  irritated  as  anyone  else  when 
their  children  are  forcibly  bused  from 
point  to  point  for  long  daily  trips.  They 
recognize,  as  well  as  white  citizens,  that 
proper  and  legitimate  educational  goals 
have  frequently  been  sacrificed  :n  the 
integration  ^ame  So.  we  are  not  deal- 
ing here  with  a  southern  problem  but 
with  a  national  problem  which  is  get- 
unn  biirtjer  and  more  explosive  with  each 
passing'  day  The  concept  of  neiKhbor- 
hood  .schools  is  dying  across  the  countn,* 
The  tnusm  is  that  education  should 
educate  our  children.  The  fundamental 
purpose  and  the  reason  for  existence  of 
our  public  .school  .system  is  to  educate 
our  children 

The  public  education  system  is  not  in 
existence  primarily  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  social  engineers,  or  for  Federal 
bureaucrats,  or  integration  .specialisus. 
with  impractical  ideas  that  downgrade 
education 

My  i?-eat  fear  ;s  that  ;n  increa-sini? 
numbers  middle-class  parents,  both  black 
and  white  are  abandoning  their  faith  in 
the  public  school  system.  As  .soon  as  they 
can  muster  the  resources,  they  .seem  to 
be  opting  out  of  public  education  as  fast 
as  they  can.  They  are  turning,  of  course, 
to  private  .school  systems,  and  their  los.s 
IS  a  substantial  loss  to  public  educational 
systems  throughout  the  country 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  public  ed- 
ucational .system  of  our  countr>'  It  has 
produced  much  that  is  aood  and  valuable 
and  lasting  in  our  society.  I  would  hate 
to  see  that  .system  being  crippled  or  .seri- 
ously impaired  by  more  of  the  nonsense 
that  has  been  going  on  recently  in  bus- 
ing, shuttmt:  down  of  useful  school.s  and 
forced  impractical  Integration  for  the 
sake  of  intet;ration 

The  separate  but  equal  school  system, 
the    dual    system    of    black    and    white 


schools,  is  dead  I  agree  with  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Brown  case.  That  idea  was 
wrong  and  should  have  l)een  struck 
down  But  having  washed  and  cleansed 
the  baby,  of  .segregation,  let  us  not  throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  wash  water.  Let 
us  not  destroy  the  public  education  sys- 
tem in  this  coiuitr>-  by  forced  impracti- 
cal integration.  It  may  be  .spectacular  to 
steam  into  these  dangerous  waters  full 
speed  ahead  and  then  go  down  with  all 
mtegration  flags  flying,  but,  I  really 
question  whether  this  accomplishes  very 
much. 

We  have  an  almost  Orwellian  state  of 
affairs  now:  In  the  interest  of  making 
quality  education  available  to  our  black 
citizens,  we  are  destroying  the  quality  of 
education.  In  the  interest  of  freedom  for 
our  black  citizens,  we  are  enforcing  co- 
ercion on  all  <jur  citizens. 

"Freedom,  '  .said  George  Orwell  in  his 
book  entitled  ■1984."  •is  slavery  and 
slavery  i.s  freedom  Lft  us  not  repeat  the 
Washington.  DC  .  experience  nationwide. 
Integration  will  be  achieved  completely 
in  Washington  probably  as  the  last  white 
student  abandons  the  educational  system 
here  And  what  will  be  the  gain  by  this? 
The  comnutt*'e  iunendnicnis.  in  my 
judgment,  would  restore  some  rational- 
ity to  this  picture  Let  us  call  an  end  to 
the  school  closings  We  need  more  edu- 
cation m  tills  country-,  not  less.  What  is 
.so  extraordinary  about  fining  children 
the  right  to  attend  the  elementary  or 
.secondary  schools  that  they  choose? 
Why  must  we  force  children  to  attend 
distant  schools  in  the  interest  of  "free- 
dom ''  Why  do  we  hw»ve  to  heighten  ra- 
cial tensions  tr>-ing  to  improve  race 
relations? 

Why  do  we  have  lo  .sacrifice  education 
on  the  altar  nf  integration  .schemes  that 
no  man  in  his  right  mind  would  sug- 
gest, except  for  this  hysteria  that  seems 
to  affect  the  bureaucratic  mind  in  school 
problems  Most  of  all.  why  do  we  have  to 
use  our  children,  black  or  white,  as  pawns 
in  this  never-ending  t;ame  of  intetiration. 
Mr  President.  I  know  other  Senators 
want  to  speak,  and  I  probably  have  said 
more  about  this  than  I  should  have: 
but,  in  clasing.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
:t  .seems  to  me  that  in  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  desegregation  and  integration,  I 
do  not  tlunk  there  is  a  Senator  who  will 
argue  that  we  .should  not  have  integra- 
tion. Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
was  right  and  .soimd.  and  every  one  of  us 
know.s  :t  We  also  know  there  has  been 
.some  heel  dragging  where  I  live  in  the 
South,  but  there  has  been  just  as  much 
heel  drasging  in  New  E^ngland,  where  I 
was  born  and  raised,  m  New  York,  and  in 
Chica+;o,  and  all  over  school  areas  where 
there  are  Negroes  and  minority  students. 
There  has  been  just  as  much  heel  drag- 
ging there  The  problem  is  just  as  acute 
there  as  it  is  in  Florida  or  any  of  the 
other  Southern  States 

But  the  problems  we  have  now,  in  the 
matter  of  busmg,  in  the  matter  of  closing 
-schools,  in  the  matter  of  forced  integra- 
tion tend  to  obscure  the  basic  aims  of 
education  And  that  is  what  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  was  all 
about:  .so  that  black  students  could  get  a 
decent  education,  just  like  white  students. 
A  lot  of  people  thought  it  would  be  better 
If  we  had  integrated  schools  in  order  to 


achieve  that.  I  do  not  argue  against  that. 
But  I  do  say  that  busing,  clasing  ust-tui 
schools,  and  wild  schemes  for  forcing  in- 
tegration is  to  forget  the  basic  concept 
of  what  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  all  about,  and  that  was  to  give 
black  students  a  decent  education. 

I  would  say  that  the  Members  of  the 
US.  Senate.  In  seeking  the  views  of  the 
people  they  represent  back  home,  would 
do  well  to  realize  that  this  is  the  basic 
problem.  We  had  better  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  getting  public  education  in 
this  country  back  on  the  track.  We  can- 
not put  the  public  schools  out  of  busines.s 
in  an  effort  to  integrate  them  by  some  of 
these  impractical  schemes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  compliment,  without  any  reser- 
vation whatever,  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  his  very  fine  speech. 

I  want  Senators  who  are  present  lo 
know  .something  of  the  background  of  my 
colleague.  He  is  a  native  of  Maine  .in 
academic  graduate  of  Colby  College  ;n 
Maine,  a  law  graduate  of  Harvard,  rne 
who  has  been  in  our  State  long  enouL'h 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  conditioris 
there,  but  one  who,  from  no  position 
whatever,  could  be  called  an  extremist 
on  this  subject,  and  one  who  has  hern 
kmd  to  people  of  all  races  and  children 
of  all  colors.  I  wish  the  entire  Senate  1  ad 
been  here  to  listen  to  what  he  .said,  par- 
ticularly to  what  he  said  about  the  diffi- 
culties in  Palm  Beach  County— which  is 
not  a  typically  southern  county  at  nil— 
and  in  Apopka,  which  is  an  old  southern 
community  out  from  Orlando — in  tt-.cir 
efTorts  to  try  to  get  out  from  under  lai- 
fair  regulations  by  HEW,  which  rave 
affront  to  them,  and  which  were  tak.ng 
away  the  chance  for  education  of  their 
children,  whether  they  be  white  or  ( ol- 
ored  I  repeat.  I  wish  every  Senator  could 
have  heard  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  in 
the  same  situation  as  my  distineuishcd 
colleague  so  far  as  my  birth  and  educa- 
tion are  concerned,  because  I  am  a 
native  of  Florida.  I  have  seen  it  come 
along  a  t,'ood  long  way.  I  have  worked 
for  Florida  in  a  great  many  ways,  and 
for  our  Nation  in  some  ways,  and  I  think 
I  am  not  an  extremist  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  in  this  field 

Senators  know  that  I  fought  for  s^ne 
13  or  more  years  for  the  anti-poll-tax 
amendment,  before  Congress  would  sub- 
mit It  to  the  States,  and  now  it  is  a  ;.art 
of  our  Federal  Constitution.  That  is  not 
the  work  of  an  extremist. 

Senators  do  not  know  that  I  insi.sied. 
as  chairman  of  our  local  school  board  of 
trustees  many  years  ago.  on  the  building 
of  the  first  big  brick  high  school  for  rol- 
ored  pupils  in  my  home  town,  which  at 
that  time  was  about  40-percent  colored 
and  is  now  atx)Ut  30-percent  colored.  We 
built  that  fine  14-room  building,  and  it 
IS  now  the  center  of  a  complex,  which  has 
been  the  center  of  community  life  for  the 
Negroes  of  my  community,  and  they  are 
distressed  beyond  measure  right  now, 
as  were  the  colored  pupils  from  Vero 
Beach  mentioned  by  my  colleague,  at 
having  their  school,  In  efifect,  taken 
away  from  them,  their  center  of  com- 
munity activity  taken  away  from  them, 
with  their  chance  to  continue  their  lead- 
ership, as   they  have  been  leaders  for 
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years.  In  the  fields  of  music,  athletics, 
and  preparation  for  college  work  of 
young  Negroes  who  have  attained  dis- 
tinction as  teachers,  as  doctors,  and  as 
various  other  types  of  professional  and 
businessmen. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  sick  at  heart 
because  now  they  have  had  their  school 
taken  away  from  them.  Their  school  has 
become  a  school  attended  by  children  of 
both  colors.  One  of  my  grandchildren  is 
going  there,  though  that  school  is  over 
in  the  center  of  the  Negro  part  of  our 
town.  They  feel  they  have  been  deprived 
of  the  finest  thing  that  they  had  In  con- 
nection with  their  community  life,  just 
as  the  Negro  boys  from  Vero  Beach 
expressed  themselves  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  when  they  visited  Washing- 
ton some  while  ago. 

I  wonder  if  Senators  think  that  this 
business  of  freedom  of  choice,  or  abil- 
ity to  select  the  place  where  one  sends 
his  children  to  school,  is  not  as  dear  to 
colored  parents  as  it  Is  to  white.  I  won- 
der whether  they  realize  that  many 
colored  people  want  their  children  to 
have  a  chance  to  grow  up  in  what  they 
think  will  be  the  finest  possible  circum- 
stances. They  have  frequently  come  to 
mc  to  say,  "We  want  to  continue  our 
.schools  as  they  have  been."  Not  Just  in 
my  commimlty.  but  in  other  communi- 
ties in  our  State.  I  could  give  two  or 
three  examples,  as  has  my  colleague,  of 
matters  in  which  I  have  intervened, 
sometimes  finding  a  humane  attitude  on 
the  part  of  HEW  employees,  and  some- 
times finding  the  exact  opposite,  because 
th.ey  have  not  been  understanding,  in  so 
n:any  instances,  and  they  have  in  so 
many  instances  imposed  intolerable  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  our  subcom- 
mittee had  worked  this  out  rather 
fairly.  We  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
so-called  Whitten  amendments  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton).  We  adopted 
It  by  a  vote  of  10  to  1,  last  Thursday  or 
Friday.  Somebody  from  that  subcom- 
mittee went  and  advised  the  Secretary 
(if  HEW:  so  on  Saturday,  we  all  received 
vires — I  say  all:  here  is  my  wire,  nine 
paRes  long,  signed  by  Robert  H.  Pinch, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— complaining  very  greatly  about 
what  he  called  improper  action  on  the 
[art  of  our  subcommittee  in  connection 
with  these  two  so-called  Whitten  amend- 
ments, and  with  one  other  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  nine-page  tele- 
pram.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  it.  I 
do  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Spessasd  L.  Holland, 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  concern 
tnat  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee has  approved  provisions  which 
Would  seriously  undermine  this  department's 
responsibilitiea  to  public  education.  I  refer 
::peclficaUy  to  the  subcommittee's  approval  of 
the  antl-clvU-rlghts  provisions  which  retain 
i!ie  essence  of  the  House-passed  Whitten 
amendments,   and  to   the  piuUtlve  amend- 


ments dealing  with  student  unrest.  This  ad- 
ministration Is  unalterably  opposed  to  both 
of  these  provisions. 

The  amendments  dealing  with  school  de- 
segregation, as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
8Ul>oommlttee,  would  cripple  the  efforts  of 
this  department  to  enforce  the  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  Americans  to  an 
equal  opportunity  In  education.  The  only 
districts  which  HEW  deals  with  under  title 
VI  of  tlie  Civil  Rights  Act  are  those  operat- 
ing illegally  segregated  school  systems.  HEW's 
role  is  to  assist  these  districts  in  worthing  out 
practical,  effective,  and  educationally  sound 
desegregation  plans  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Sections  408  and  409  would 
seriously  restrict  the  flexibility  of  HEW  and 
local  school  districts  in  worlclng  out  appro- 
priate solutions.  Recalcitrant  school  districts 
would  be  encouraged  to  harden  their  posi- 
tions, and  districts  which  have  compiled  with 
the  law  would  be  tempted  to  go  back  on 
their  commitments.  This  could  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  substantial  progress  made  in 
school  desegregation. 

Accordingly,  the  administration  virges  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  de- 
lete the  amendments.  In  the  event  the  com- 
mittee chooses  not  to  do  so,  the  adminis- 
tration stresses  the  urgency  of  revising  them 
so  that  their  effect  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  existing  law.  In  this  context, 
the  committee  at  the  very  least  should  con- 
sider including  appropriate  language  In  the 
subcommittee  provisions,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  408.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
district  to  take  any  actions  not  constitu- 
tionally required  involving  the  bussing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  assignment  of  any  student  attending 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  to  a  par- 
ticular school  against  the  choice  of  his  or 
her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school  dis- 
trict to  take  any  actions  not  constlutionally 
required  Involving  the  bussing  of  students, 
the  abolishment  of  any  school  or  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  a  particular  school  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State, 
school  district  or  school. 

I  also  urge  the  committee  to  delete  sec- 
tion 407  from  the  pending  legislation. 

The  admlnlErtratlon  believes  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  provision  Is  already  ade- 
quately covered  by  section  504  of  the  higher 
education  amendments  of  1968,  which  spe- 
cifically spells  out  actions  to  be  taken  by 
colleges  and  universities  in  determining 
whether  federal  aid  should  be  denied  indi- 
viduals who  create  campus  disturbances.  All 
operating  agreements  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  between  participating  colleges  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  require  the  Institu- 
tions to  "take  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  assure  that  the  financial 
assistance  provided  under  this  agreement  is 
not  made  available  to  students  where  prohib- 
ited by  section  504.  .  .  ." 

There  are  sufficient  measures  available  to 
the  Department  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  law.  The  cutoff  of  funds  to  institutions 
which  section  407  proposes  is  therefore  un- 
necessary. Beyond  that,  the  administration 
considers  it  undesirable  and  counterproduc- 
tive. By  requiring  action  against  an  entire 
institution,  it  would  place  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  small  minority  bent  on  disrup- 
tion and  penalize  the  Innocent  along  with 
the  guilty.  By  requiring  me  to  pass  Judgment 
on  an  Institution's  "plan  or  program"  for 
dealing  with  unrest,  it  not  only  would  add  &A 
lU-deflned  administrative  burden  to  my  of^ 
flee  but  would  Impose  on  the  campuses  a 
federal  presence  fraught  with  dangerous  im- 


plications for  a  society  which  cherishes  aca- 
demic freedom. 

As  the  Attorney  General  and  I  said  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  late  Senator  Dlrksen 
on  July  17  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
"The  Federal  Government  must  not  be 
placed  In  the  role  of  enforcer  or  overseer  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
students,  faculty  and  other  university  em- 
ployees." I  fully  realize  that  this  session  of 
the  Congress  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that 
many  essential  legislative  matters  remain  to 
be  resolved  prior  to  final  adjournment.  I 
hope  you  will  share  my  conviction  that  these 
amendments,  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  raise  Issues  of  overriding  Im- 
portance, and  that  at  this  stage  in  our  his- 
tory the  Federal  Government  cannot  turn 
its  back  on  the  basic  rights  and  freedoms 
inherent  in  the  public  educational  system 
of  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  central  purposes  of  our  revision 
of  the  1970  budget  was  to  select  opportuni- 
ties for  reform,  where  Innovative  projects 
funded  in  1970  would  help  us  Increase  pro- 
gram effectiveness  in  major  social  p>ollcy 
areas.  I  am  therefore  pleased  that  the  Senate 
committee  saw  fit  to  restore  our  request  for 
experimental  schools,  District  of  Columbia 
model  school,  &nd  migrant  health.  However, 
other  actions  taken  by  the  Senate  committee 
raise  serious  economic  fxjllcy  questions.  I 
Indicated  at  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hearing  October  14  that  the  House 
additions  to  President  Nixon's  proposed  1970 
budget  for  our  department  run  counter  to 
the  need  for  economic  restraint  at  this  time 
and,  in  fact,  would  erode  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  very  persons  Intended  to 
be  aided.  While  we  place  high  priority  on 
the  needs  of  the  Nation's  schools,  hospitals, 
children,  and  needy  aged,  the  administra- 
tion— and  the  Congress  through  the  outlay 
celling  it  enacted  July  22,  1969 — have  Indi- 
cated the  necessity  of  expenditure  restraint 
to  curb  inflationary  pressures.  The  President 
said  on  August  12,  1969,  that  he  regarded 
the  House  additions  to  the  HEW  appropria- 
tions as  "inconsistent  with  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  a  week  earlier  when  It  imposed  a 
celling  on  spending  for  the  current  fiscal 
year."  He  said  further: 

"We  must  demonstrate  the  discipline  to 
hold  down  Inflation,  which  continues  to  work 
a  special  cruelty  upon  the  very  poor,  those 
on  pensions  and  flxed  Incomes,  and  home 
buyers  who  pay  increasing  prices  and  high 
Interest  rates. 

"In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  those  who 
most  need  our  help,  we  must  act  responsibly 
to  hold  down  national  government  spending 
in  the  present  economic  environment. 

"Present  circumstances  plainly  require 
a  point  of  predictable  firmness  and  respon- 
sibility in  dealing  with  these  budgetary 
problems." 

I  know  that  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
President,  has  the  Interest  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  heart.  It  is  therefore  essential 
that  in  dealing  with  specific  problems — or 
sp>eclflc  appropriations — we  not  lose  sight  of 
overriding  economic  trends  which  could 
make  our  actions  self-defeating.  I  urge  that 
you  keep  this  In  mind  and  not  send  the 
President  a  bill  which  might  force  him  to 
make  choices  which  were  not  made  by  the 
Congress. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 

ROBEBT  H.  P'INCH, 

Secretary  of    Health,    Education,  arid 
Welfare. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  When  I  got  to  my  of- 
fice Monday,  I  found  a  letter,  with  copies 
attached  in  exactly  these  same  words, 
awaiting  me,  from  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  that  this 
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administration  does  not  twist  arms.  I 
wonder  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  Sec- 
retar>'  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  wiring  all  of  us  in  this  long,  exhaustive 
way,  and  in  writing  these  long,  exhaus- 
tive letters,  and  in  finding  fault  with 
what  our  committee  had  done  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  England,  who  has  been  here  a 
long  time  fighting  for  decent  treatment 
of  all  people  on  the  part  of  Congress.  I 
wonder  if  that  was  arm  twisting. 

I  wonder  particularly  if  that  Secretarj* 
wa.s  correct  in  saying  he  was  speaking 
for  the  admmistration.  when  I  know 
perfectly  well  what  President  Nixon  .said 
during  his  campaign  repeatedly,  as  to  his 
tolerant  views  in  this  particular  field. 
That  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  Is 
already  in  the  Record.  My  colleague  from 
Mississippi  '  Mr.  Stennis  <  has  placed  it 
there 

We  all  know  that  the  President  took 
then  an  exactly  opposite  po.sition.  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Secretan.-  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
.speaktng  for  the  administration,  as  he 
.said  He  w£l.<!  I  shall  never  believe  that, 
unless  President  Nixon  himself  tells  me 
that  he  meant  nothing  by  what  he  .said 
last  year  when  he  was  running,  and  that, 
to  the  contran.-.  he  is  now  supporting  the 
antithesis  of  what  he  .said  then  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  not  just  to 
the  people  of  Florida,  but  to  the  people 
of  New  Mexico,  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia— from  which  State  the  proponent 
of  this  amendment  we  are  now  talking 
about  comes — and  to  ail  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation. 

Mr  President,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  State  of  New- 
York,  through  Its  legislature,  recently 
passed  a  statute  in  this  matter.  I  had 
followed  what  happened  in  New  York 
C.ty.  I  knew  that  the  Negro  parents  had 
complained  ver\-  bitterly  about  the  bus- 
ing of  their  children  to  a  distant  district 
in  New  York  City  to  accomplish  better 
racial  balance. 

I  read  the  New  York  Times  day  after 
day  and  followed  the  matter  very  care- 
fully and  put  some  of  the  articles  in  the 
Record  at  the  time  when  it  was  going  on. 
That  effort  was  abandoned  However, 
evidently  fearing  that  it  might  become 
more  general  m  New  York,  the  New  York 
Legislature  passed,  and  Governor  Rocke- 
feller approved  on  May  2.  1969.  this  stat- 
ute effective  September  1,  1969,  which  Is 
now  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statute  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows 

Crvn,  Rights — Discri.viinatio.v  in  EDfcAxioN 
PnoHrBrrED 

CHAPTEK    342 

Art  Act  to  amend  the  education  law,  In 
relauon  to  prtjhlbltlng  dlscrlmlnaUoii  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin  In  connection  with  the  education 
of  the  children  o*  the  state 

Approved  May  2.  la69.  effective  Sept  I. 
1969. 

Tfie  People  of  the  State  of  Seu-  York,  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  rnact 
as  folloiLs 


Section  1  Section  thirty-two  hundred  one 
of  the  education  law  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  aa  follows 

5  3201  .Vo  exclusion  Di.icrtmination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin 
prohibited 

1  No  person  shall  be  refused  admission 
Into  iir  be  excluded  from  any  public  school 
m  the  state  of  New  York  on  account  of  race, 
creed   color  or  national  i:>rlKln 

2  Except  with  the  express  approral  of  a 
board  of  fducation  haitng  jurtMdictton,  a 
rna-joTity  of  the  rriembert  of  such  board  hav- 
trtg  hee-n  rlerted.  no  student  shall  be  as- 
signed or  compelled  to  attend  ant/  u^hool  on 
ot-count  of  race.  ,Teed.  color  or  national 
ongm.  err  for  the  purpo.ie  of  iichieving  equal- 
ity in  atteridance  or  iricreaaed  attendance 
or  reduced  attendance,  at  any  scAioo/.  or  per- 
lons  of  one  irr  more  particular  races,  creeds, 
colon  or  national  ortgini  and  no  school 
dutnct.  <ichool  :one  i>r  attendance  unit,  bv 
whatever  name  k'loun  ^hatl  he  fstablx<ihed. 
reorganised  it  "latntained  for  any  \urh 
purpose,  prrnided  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  .lectton  ^hall  preterit  the  ai.iignment 
of  a  pupil  in  the  manner  requested  or  nu- 
thortzed  bt/  'iti  parentu  or  guardian,  and 
further  provided  that  nothing  in  this  .sec- 
tion \haU  be  deemed  to  affect  in  any  tcay 
the  right  of  a  rehgiou^i  or  denominatiorial 
educational  institution  to  select  its  pupils 
exclu-iively  or  primarily  from  rnembers  of 
ruch  religion  or  denornination  or  from  giv- 
ing preference  to  \uch  selection  to  such 
members  or  to  rnake  -iuch  selection  to  its 
pupils  as  1.1  calculated  to  promote  the  reli- 
gious principle  for  which  it  is  established. 

i  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  nrst 
day  of  September  next  succeeding  the  date 
on  which  It  shall  ha\e  tjecome  .i  law 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  read  it  all.  The  first 
section  declares  the  law  as  it  was  declared 
in  the  Brown  case  in  1954  But  then  the 
second  section  ^'oes  on — and  I  will  read 
about  eight  lines  of  it — to  say: 

Except  with  the  express  approval  of  a 
board  of  education  having  Jurisdiction,  a 
majority  of  -he  members  of  .such  board  hav- 
ing been  elected,  no  .student  shal!  be  as- 
signed or  compelled  to  attend  any  .school  on 
itccount  uf  race,  creed,  color  or  racial  origin 
or  for  the  purp<xse  of  achieving  equality  In 
attendance  or  increased  attendance  or  re- 
duced attendance,  at  any  school,  uf  persons 
of  one  or  more  particular  races,  creeds,  colors, 
or  national  origins,  and  no  :.chool  district 
school  zone  or  attendance  unit  by  whatever 
name  known,  shall  be  established,  reorga- 
nized or  maintained  for  .mv  .such  purpose, 
provided  that  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  prevent  the  ivsslgnment  of  a  pupU 
in  the  manner  requested  ur  authorized  by  his 
parents  or  guardian 

Mr  President,  the  rest  of  the  statute 
applies  to  religious  .schools  I  have  read 
all  of  the  part  that  applied  to  public 
schools.  I  just  wonder  why  freedom  of 
choice.  I  wonder  why  the  freedom  of  the 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
of  their  choice  is  recognized  by  the  State 
of  New  York  I  wonder  why  a  statute 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
and  signed  by  that  great  Governor,  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  had  no  challenge  made 
upon  the  right  of  selection  of  .schools  or 
freedom  of  choice  there  by  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  am  just  askini!  the  Senators  to  think 
about  It  a  moment.  Why  is  it  that  no 
challenge  has  been  made  in  New  York 
by  this  great  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  sends  in 
the    nightume    this    nine-page    wire    to 


members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee? And  some  of  them  did  not  receive  it 
until  4  o'clock  the  next  morning.  They 
were  awakened  because  the  directions 
were  that  it  had  to  be  personally  de- 
livered and  had  to  be  delivered  that  day 
if  possible. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  that  Secretary 
has  not  challenged  the  State  of  New 
York  in  its  using  its  .sovereignty  to  say— 
and  I  am  going  to  read  this  again—-  pro- 
vided that  nothing  contained  in  this  .sec- 
tion shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a 
pupil  in  the  manner  requested  or  au- 
thorized by  his  parents  or  guardian 

Mr  President.  It  could  not  be  clearer 
that  the  great  State  of  New  York  has 
recoirnized  the  nght  of  selection  by  par- 
ents and  guardians  of  the  place  at  which 
their  child  shall  attend  school.  And  there 
has  been  no  challenge  made  of  that.  But. 
Mr  President,  they  go  down  into  the 
small  community  of  Jackson  County, 
Fla  .  named  incidentally  for  Andrew- 
Jackson 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
any  such  weasel  words  in  the  statute  of 
the  State  of  New  York  such  as  those 
which  are  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the 
pending  bill  which  say,  "except  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  no  such 
words.  And  may  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  that  it  was  the  putting  in 
of  such  vague  words  that  got  us  in 
trouble  last  year. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  that  does  not  indicate  that 
the  members  of  the  New  York  State  Lt  p- 
islature.  like  the  Senator  from  Flondn 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
know  that  it  is  perfectly  constitutional 
to  pass  a  law  like  the  law  passed  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  like  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  pending  bill. 
Mr.  HOLLAND  I  think  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York  knew  what 
they  wanted  to  do.  And  they  said  it 
clearly   and   constitutionally. 

I  wonder  why  our  National  Govern- 
ment, that  IS  so  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, has  not  impo.sed  any  challenge. 
There  has  not  been  the  slightest  effort 
in  that  great  State  where  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  schools,  as  has  been  stated  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  irom 
Mississippi,  where  the  Negro  students 
comprise  anywhere  from  90  percent  to 
100  percent  of  the  school  population. 
And  m  many  of  them  they  constitute  100 
percent  of  the  school  population. 

Why  IS  It  that  this  question  has  not 
been  raised  there?  Perhaps  some  Sen- 
ator can  answer  that  question.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  simply  cannot  do  so 
Mr.  President,  some  people  ask,  'Why 
is  It  necessary  to  do  anything  about 
these  questions?"  The  reason  that  it  :s 
necessary  to  do  something,  as  is  at- 
tempted to  be  done  by  the  provisions  in 
the  bill,  IS  that  HEW  has  been  demand- 
ing the  busing  of  pupils,  has  been  de- 
manding the  abolishment  of  schools,  has 
been  denying  freedom  of  choice,  has 
been     demanding     just    exactly     these 
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things  that  are  covered  by  the  contested 
provisions.  And  the  effort  is  to  prevent 
the  spending  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated by  the  bill  for  use  by  anybody  to 
accomplish  those  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senators  noticed  this  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday.  But  it  was 
apparently  written  down  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
And  it  states  the  facts  so  well — and  per- 
haps that  is  unusual  for  the  Washington 
Post — and  so  clearly  that  I  read  a  part 
of  the  statement: 

The  Whltten  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  Government  from  requiring  any  dis- 
trict to  bus  students,  close  down  schools,  or 
assign  pupils  against  parental  wishes.  All 
three  procedures  now  are  used  to  help  dis- 
mantle dual  school  systems  In  the  South. 

That  just  happens  to  be  true.  They 
are  being  used  by  HEW  and  the  reason 
that  we  do  not  want  them  to  be  used  is 
that  by  their  being  used,  we  are  depriv- 
ing children  of  the  chance  to  get  a  decent 
education.  We  are  destroying  in  some 
places  the  public  schools.  We  are  doing 
exactly  the  wrong  thing,  instead  of  the 
riKht  thing,  as  many  of  my  friends  would 
want  to  do  who  oppose  us  on  this  matter. 

The  fact  is  that  HEW  is  doing  these 
three  things.  And  that  is  why  we  have 
this  wording  against  the  forced  busing 
of  students  and  against  the  closing  down 
of  the  schools  or  the  assignment  of 
pupils  against  parental  wishes  to  accom- 
plish integration. 

That  is  why  these  amendments  are 
placed  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  one  more  short  com- 
ment and  I  will  be  through. 

We  deprive  children  of  their  proper 
chance  to  get  an  education,  but  why 
should  I  have  to  say  that  to  Senators  who 
.see  what  is  going  on  in  Washington?  We 
ride  the  taxis  every  day  with  men, 
whether  white  or  black,  who  tell  us  about 
what  a  sorry  situation  exists  herejin  the 
school  system  of  Washington,  D.C. 

The  schools  which,  when  I  came  to 
Washington,  were  about  50-50,  or  maybe 
not  quite  half  colored,  are  now  some  93 
percent  colored.  Why?  It  is  because  the 
white  people  with  children  have  moved 
into  Maryland  or  Virginia  or  to  more 
distant  places.  They  have  children,  and 
many  who  are  able  to  send  them  to  pri- 
vate schools  are  doing  that. 

The  proof  is  right  here  as  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction that  this  forced  integration 
of  schools  has  brought  about.  It  is  right 
liere  where  we  can  .see  it  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  went  down 
to  visit  a  cousin  of  mine  in  Arvonia,  Va. 
It  IS  a  pleasant  town  close  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  where  they  have  estab- 
lished a  large  and  entirely  private  white 
school.  The  children  from  Arvonia  where 
I  vi.'^ited  with  my  cousin  are  going  to  that 
private  school  30  miles  away,  and  the 
children  who  cannot  go  have  to  attend 
the  little  public  school  there,  along  with 
the  colored  children,  and  neither  group 
IS  satisfied.  The  standards  are  going 
down,  and  the  school  and  the  community 
are  l-eing  deprived  of  children,  who  are 
the  finest  children  in  the  commiuiity. 

That  is  not  the  only  instance  I  can  give. 
It  IS  happening  in  many  other  places.  It 


is   happening   in   my   State   in   seversd 
places. 

I  believe  in  the  public  school  system. 
I  have  taught  in  the  public  school  system. 
I  have  been  the  chairman  of  my  local 
trustees  in  the  public  school  system.  I 
have  been  chairman  of  the  State  board 
of  education  in  the  public  school  system. 
I  believe  in  public  education.  I  just  say 
to  my  friends  in  the  Senate,  well  inten- 
tioned  as  they  may  be,  that  they  are  tak- 
ing a  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  public 
school  system,  as  well  as  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  opportunity  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren to  get  the  type  of  education  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  which  their  parents 
want  them  to  have. 

If  you  want  to  destroy  in  many  places 
the  public  school  system,  if  you  want  to 
have  a  bunch  of  demagogues  coming  to 
public  office  from  various  States — they 
will  not  be  just  Southern  States:  they 
will  be  from  some  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  Nation  outside  of  the  South — a 
bunch  of  folks  who  will  pander  to  this 
feeling  of  discontent,  this  feeling  of 
great  confusion  that  has  arisen  in  the 
cities  because  of  the  imposition  of  this 
racial  problem,  just  go  ahead  and  vote 
to  destroy  these  amendments,  and  you 
will  destroy  them  if  you  put  in  the  words 
referring  to  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion. We  put  words  in  last  year  that 
were  intended  to  confine  the  problem  to 
the  establishment  of  racial  balance  in 
the  schools.  Do  you  know  what  the  solici- 
tor down  there  interpreted  that  to  mean? 
He  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  so  long 
as  you  did  not  assign  the  restoration  of 
racial  balance  in  the  schools  as  your 
reason  for  acting  but  instead  assigned 
some  other  reason,  whether  real  or 
imagined,  HEW  could  take  that  course. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  solicitors  down 
there  interpreting  what  does  constitute 
constitutional  values  in  this  field,  we 
know  in  advance  what  wiU  happen  if  this 
kind  of  vague  and  general  wording  is 
put  into  these  amendments, 
'l  hope  that  sections  408  and  409  will 
remain  in  the  bill  as  they  were  worded, 
changed  from  the  House  versions,  worded 
by  the  great  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton).  I  hope  they  will 
stay  there  in  that  form  and  that  we  will 
begin  to  get  away  from  this  crazy  de- 
struction of  the  public  school  system, 
which  is  going  on  right  now,  along  with 
the  destruction  of  the  opportunity  of 
countless  thousands  of  children  to  get  a 
good  education. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN  and  Mr.  EASTLAND  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  will  not  talk  very  long. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  Senate  a  pic- 
ture of  what  is  happening  in  the  South 
in  our  schools,  while  no  such  events  are 
occurring  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line. 

I  think  the  best  description  of  what 
is  being  done  by  the  Federal  courts  to 
the  schools  of  the  South  was  given  by  a 
great  judge  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 
U.S.  District  Judge  J.  Robert  Elliott,  of 
the  Middle  District  of  Georgia.  He  gave 


this  description  in  coimection  with  an 
order  that  remanded  a  case  to  his  court 
from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit.  This  circuit  has  laid  down 
such  foolish  rulmgs  as  the  one  which 
demanded  that  the  safety  of  schoolchil- 
dren must  yield  to  the  demands  of  segre- 
gation. It  has  declared  that  every  black 
student  must  be  given  an  integrated  edu- 
cation, regardless  of  the  expense  it  en- 
tails to  the  community  and  the  incon- 
venience it  imposes  on  the  students.  It 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  in  one  case 
that  even  though  an  action  of  a  school 
board  is  wholly  nondiscriminatory  in 
nature,  it  is  unconstitutional  imless  it 
results  in  substantial  integration. 

In  describing  what  the  Federal  courts 
do.  Judge  Elliott  said  the  following  about 
the  decisions  of  the  court  of  appeals  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  dealing  with  school 
desegregation : 

A  review  of  these  decisions  shows  that  It 
Is  Intended  that  integration  be  brought  about 
in  some  way  by  school  administrators  as  the 
first  order  of  business.  Problems  of  money, 
problems  of  transportation,  problems  of  find- 
ing competent  teachers  willing  to  staff  com- 
pletely Integrated  schools,  problems  of  polit- 
ical and  emotional  ramifications  and  the 
myriad  frustrating  difficulties  peculiar  to 
public  education,  and  even  the  substantial 
objections  of  those  thought  to  be  benefited, 
are  either  ignored  or  brushed  aside.  We  are 
told  not  to  be  "color  blind",  but  to  be  "color 
conscious".  The  three  R's  long  thought  to  be 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  public 
school  system  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  one 
big  R — Race.  Integration  is  primary.  Educa- 
tion is  secondary.  And  through  it  all  is  the 
clear  implication  that  Federal  Courts  are 
competent  to  design,  supervise  and  ad- 
minister plans  for  the  Integration  of  all 
school  systems  within  our  Jurisdiction  re- 
gardless of  the  diverse  and  complex  problems 
presented.  As  for  myself.  I  disavow  any  such 
occult  power  and  am  convinced  that  a  fairly 
administered  freedom  of  choice  plan  Is  the 
best  answer  and  that  the  "immediate  total 
integration  at  any  cost"  approach  must  in- 
evitably result  in  serious  damage  to  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  However,  we  are  bound  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  so  we 
will  make  one  more  drag  of  the  Judicial  claw 
across  this  sensitive  area. 

That  is  what  the  Federal  courts  are 
doing. 

Next  I  would  like  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider what  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  doing  in  this 
area  despite  the  fact  that  there  already 
are  three  statutes  on  the  books  which 
prohibit  the  Department  from  busing 
schoolchildren  from  one  school  to 
another  in  order  to  change  the  racial 
composition  of  the  student  bodies. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a 
lady  in  North  CaroUna.  I  could  read  to 
the  Senate  himdreds  of  such  letters,  be- 
cause not  only  hundreds  of  people,  but 
thousands  of  people,  are  experiencing 
the  same  kind  of  Federal  tyranny  in 
every  State  of  the  South. 

The  woman  to  whom  I  have  referred 
wrote  me  a  letter  dated  September  16, 
as  follows : 

There  is  much  sadness  in  Warren  County 
today.  School  began.  It  is  the  most  unfair 
law  that  requires  children  to  be  hauled  from 
school  to  school,  not  for  the  ptirpose  of  an 
education,  but  to  have  integration  of  the 
races.  We  built  a  new  home  four  years  ago. 
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that  took  our  entire  savings,  and  what  we 
could  borrow,  in  order  that  our  children 
would  be  cloae  to  school.  They  walked  two 
blocks  to  reach  school.  TTUs  morning  they 
were  put  on  a  bus  and  hauled  5S  miles  In 
the  country 

When  I  arrived  to  register  my  little  Hfth 
grade  girl  in  school.  I  found  in  her  class  of 
115.  7  white  children  The  remaining  108 
were    unfamiliar    faces    of    colored    children. 

The  entire  school  has  the  ratio  of  83  whites 
to  507  colored  This  Is  the  only  school  our 
children  are  allowed  to  attend  m  the  county 

What  good  does  it  do.  for  education 
or  anything  else,  to  haul  a  little  girl  5 '2 
miles  from  her  home  when  there  is  a 
school  situated  within  two  blocks  of  her 
home  that  she  could  attend,  merely  to 
mix  her  and  six  other  little  white  chil- 
dren in  her  class  with  115  black  chil- 
dren? 

The  letter  continues: 

If  freedom  of  choice  had  been  allowed, 
this  would  not  have  happened  in  the  same 
manner  The  parents  of  both  races  could 
have  sent  their  children  to  the  sch<^l  most 
convenient  and   best  suited   to   their   needs 

I  mtjst  sar*  word  rn  behalf  of  the  colored 
people-  m  anr  county  Thev,  too.  are  being 
hauled  all  over  the  county  with  strange 
teachers  and  friends. 

Then  the  writer  proceeds  further  and 
says: 

I  realize  thu  letter  is  too  long,  but  I  could 
go  on  and  on  If  you  can't  help  us  return  to 
freedom  of  choice  m  Warren  County,  please 
do  all  you  can  to  persuade  our  government 
to  allow  people  to  make  their  own  choices  in 
other  counties  and  Statee.  Don't  permit 
what  has  happened  to  our  county  to  happen 
in  any  other  county  or  State  in  the  United 
States. 

Now.  as  I  have  stated,  this  kind  of 
situation  has  been  repeated  under  the 
tyranny  of  HEW  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  times  in  ever>'  State  m  the 
South. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  another  letter  from 
a  father  in  Raleigh.  N.C.  He  says  that 
he  is  the  father  of  two  sons  of  high 
school  age.  He  states : 

We  live  within  four  blocks  of  Brughton 
High  School  and  my  sons  could  easily  walk 
this  distance  to  school  and  come  home  to 
lunch  but  being  assigned  to  Enloe  as  you 
can  .see  where  they  are  assigned  means  that 
they  must  walk  four  to  four  and  a  half  miles 
to  .school 

I  think  It  Is  a  shame  the  children  are  sub- 
jected to  such  treatment  and  being  forced 
to  be  herded  around  like  cattle  and  shifted 
like  pawns  in  a  chess  game 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  gomg  to  vote 
for  this  weasel-worded  amendment.  I  am 
willing  to  stand  up  and  say  flatly  that 
the  Constitution  of  my  coimtry  does  not 
require,  indeed,  does  not  permit  children 
to  be  herded  around  like  cattle  and 
shifted  about  like  pawns  on  a  chess  board 
merely  to  mix  the  races  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  President,  these  complaints  do  not 
come  only  from  the  white  race  but  they 
come  from  members  of  the  colored  race, 
as  well.  A  short  time  ago  we  had  a  .school 
desegregation  decree  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  for  the  Charlotte  school  district. 
It  produced  an  uproar  among  the  people 
and  resulted  in  a  news  dispatch  bemg 
prmted  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 7.  1969.  entitled  North  Carohna 
Blacks  Oppose  Busing  Plan." 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 
North  Carolina  Blacks  Opposb  Bi-sinc  Puln 

Charlottf  N  C"  .Many  Negro  parents  here 
are  up  in  urms  over  a  proposal  to  bus  their 
children  to  schrxils  In  predominantly  while 
suburbs  Negro  leaders  vow  lo  resist  the  one- 
way desegregation  plan 

The  Board  of  Education,  complying  with 
orders  of  U  S  District  Judge  James  McMillan, 
has  flled  the  plan  In  federal  court  A  court 
official  said  no  hearing  had  been  scheduled, 
but  It  was  "very  possible"  one  would  be  held 
soon  The  plan  call  fur  closing  seven  all-Negro 
schools  in  the  inner  city  and  busing  about 
4.200  black  pupils  to  outlying  schools 

Most  white  parent.s  have  voiced  no  opposi- 
tion But  a  few  nu>nths  ago.  when  there  were 
reports  the  plan  would  bus  white  pupils 
to  all  Negro  schools,  white  parents  bom- 
barded the  school  board  with  protest 
petitions 

Charlotte  Negroes  have  responded  to  the 
black  busing  proposal  with  a  protest  march, 
a  candle-light  vigil  near  the  center  of  the 
city  and  calls  for  a  boycott  of  white  mer- 
chants The  Rev  George  J  Leake,  a  Negro 
who  ran  third  among  six  candidates  for 
mayor  In  the  city  s  nonpartisan  primary  this 
vear.  says  if  une-way  busing  is  approved  the 
Negroes  of  Charlotte  will  resort  to  massive 
resistance  and  civil  disobedience" 

Negro  parents  and  leaders  have  fought  for 
more  school  desegregation  Courts  have 
ordered  It  and  most  whites  are  resigned  to  it 
But  busing  has  tired  the  anger  of  black  and 
white 

The  white  parents  argued  In  their  petitions 
that  -hey  had  purchased  homes  within  cer- 
tain areas  so  their  children  could  walk  to 
and  from  school. 

.\  white  parent  who  fought  busing  of  white 
students  said.  "We  have  no  desire  to  flght 
desegregation  We  welcome  the  Negro  stu- 
dents But.  mv  God.  why  must  our  children 
leave  the  neighborhoods,  the  kids  with  whom 
they  have  played  for  years,  with  the  feeling 
of  belonging  to  an  area. 

•  We  dont  oppose  desegregation,  we  sup- 
port It.  but  not  at  ttie  sake  of  taking  our 
children,  yes.  my  children  to  a  school  across 
town,  whether  it  Is  all  white  or  all  Negro" 

St.me  Negro  parents  said  in  a  public  state- 
ment that  It  seemed  strange  that  black  chil- 
dren could  adjust  to  the  transition  of  the 
school,  neighborhood  and  teachers  by  sub- 
mitting to  busing  while  white  children  were 
too  precious  to  move   " 

And.  said  the  Rev  Mr  Leake,  'why  should 
the  black  students  forget  .school  tradition, 
mascots,  honor  programs.  athleUc  promi- 
nence, .schix.l  pride  and  self-pride  with  no 
assurance  »hat  they  will  receive  anything 
In  return" 

Mr.  ERVTN  Mr  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
went  down  to  Martin  County,  N.C. 
where  the  races  were  living  there  in 
peace  and  harmony,  and  it  required  them 
to  start  busing  the  children  and  herding 
them  about  like  cattle  and  shifting  them 
like  pawns  in  a  chess  game,  merely  to 
produce  a  mixing  of  the  races  in  the 
schools.  It  produced  a  boycott  which  was 
described  in  a  column  by  Evans  and 
Novak  on  March  28,  1969,  entitled 
•Whites.  Blacks  Attack  Pinch  s  Plan  to 
Desegregate  North  Carolma  County's 
Schools  " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 


article  by  Evans  and  Novak  to  which  i 
have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
WHrrts.    Blacks    Attack    Finch  s    Plan    to 

Desegregate     North     Carolina     Cocntvs 

SCHOOL.S 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  1 
WiLLiAMSTON.  N  C  —Despite  the  succes.s  (,f 
HEW  Secretary  Robert  Finch  In  persuadine 
the  Martin  County  School  Board  to  adopt 
an  "acceptable"  desegregation  plan,  ihus 
freeing  blocked  Federal  funds,  the  plan  -s 
already  under  withering  Are  from  militan' 
blacks  and  whites  in  this  backcountry  coun- 
ty seat. 

School  Board  Chairman  Leroy  Harrison 
Is  now  organizing  an  all-out  publicity  cam- 
paign to  sell  the  desegregation  plan  to  par- 
ent-teacher groups,  civic  organizations  and 
white  and  black  leaders.  But  for  Harrison 
who  believes  the  economic  future  of  the 
proeperous  County  depends  on  peaceful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plan,  the  going  is  all  uphiU 
Moreover,  it  will  be  little  short  of  a  miracle 
If  a  33.5  mUUon  bond  Issue  lor  two  new 
Integrated  high  schools,  up  for  a  vote 
late  tills  spring,  actually  passes  Resent- 
ment  over  high  real  estate  tax  rates 
killed  the  last  two  school  bond  Issues  The 
new  one  now  carries  the  extra  burden  of 
racial  emotions  arising  out  of  the  desegreca- 
tlon  plan  sponsored  and  approved  by  Fhich's 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
In  February.  That  approval  lifted  Finch's 
conditional  ban  on  *700.000  worth  of  Fed- 
eral school  aid — a  cool  13  per  cent  of  he 
County's  total  budget — ordered  In  his  first 
decision  last  January  in  the  South's  hottest 
political   Issue. 

The  plan  seems  simple  enough.  In  the 
1968-1970  school  year,  the  Board  has  aereed 
to  assign  25  per  cent  of  the  4000  .Veirro 
pupils  to  classes  with  the  3200  white  piiDils 
and  exchange  60  black  and  white  teachers 
Complete  desegregation  will  sUrt  la  •.he 
fall  of  1970.  with  all  high  school  students 
going  Into  the  two  new  schools  to  be  financed 
by  the  bond  Issue. 

But  the  plan  Is  selling  very  hard  Trou- 
ble Is."  one  pillar  of  the  community  told 
us.  "some  of  the  whites  still  don't  believe 
this  win  ever  really  come  about." 

White  militants  have  already  held  secret 
meetings  to  explore  the  private  school  route 
as  an  exit  from  hated  race-mixing.  With  no 
pos.siblllty  of  help  from  the  State  capHal  at 
Raleigh,  the  private  school  route  poses  al- 
most Insuperable  financial  burdens.  Never- 
theless, pledges  of  more  than  JIOO.OOO  liave 
already  been  made  and  at  least  200  families 
are  said  to  have  expressed  solid  interest 

If  It  goes  that  way.  the  bond  Issue  cannot 
win.  for  the  obvious  reason  that  all  the  pri- 
vate-school families  will  fight  It  (the  last 
.school-bond  Issue  failed  by  less  than  t>00 
votes  t. 

Worse  yet.  however.  Is  the  cultural  and 
economic  split  Inside  the  white  comnumltv 
that  would  follow  establishment  of  a  private 
school  for  well-heeled  white  families,  .^.s  a 
local  businessman  told  us-  "That  private 
school  Idea  Is  Just  like  an  eatin'  cancer  The 
rural  white  families  couldn't  stand  it  .and 
It  would  J'jst  build  up  a  whole  other  class  ' 
But  the  possibility  of  a  boycott  by  some 
of  the  whites  In  this  tobacco-and-peanut 
county  Is  no  more  dangerous  to  the  Uesepre- 
gatlon  plan  than  the  threat  of  a  similar 
boycott  by  blacks  The  Negroes  are  furious 
that  the  plan  Involves  only  one-way  traffic— 
the  assignment  of  Negro  pupils  to  white 
classrooms,  but  no  white  pupils  to  black 
classrooms. 

Last  fall,  the  School  Board  abandoned 
freedom  of  choice,  which  simply  hadn  t 
worked,  because,  for  so  many  reasons,  Negro 
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mothers  refused  to  send  their  kids  to  dis- 
tant white  schools.  So  to  Increase  the  snail's 
pace  of  desegregation,  the  board  assigned  700 
Negro  pupils  to  white  schools.  Result:  An 
immediate  black  boycott. 

With  Negro  pupll-asslgnment  way  up  next 
f.jU,  another  black  boycott  Is  highly  probable. 
One  of  the  School  Board's  Negro  advisers, 
B.v<,a;ie  Hassell.  refused  to  predict  what 
would  happen,  but  she  attacked  the  HEW 
approved  plan  as  "a  bad  plan  that  doesn't 
represent  the  Negro  point  of  view,"  and  told 
U.S  she  hadn't  even  seen  It  until  after  HEW's 
approval. 

.\galnst  this  array  of  forces,  Harrison  and 
the  embattled  School  Board  have  now  started 
their  selling  campaign.  On  their  success  de- 
pends not  only  the  Martin  County  public 
school  system  but  the  outcome  of  Pinch's 
f.r.st  crisis  In  Southern  school  desegregation, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated 
previously.  HEW  ofBcials  went  to  Hyde 
County  in  North  Carolina  and  under  the 
threat  of  denying  Hyde  County  Federal 
funds  they  coerced  the  school  board  of 
Hyde  County  into  closing  two  schools 
wiiich  the  black  children  had  been  at- 
tending and  required  them  to  journey 
lona  distances  to  a  school  which  was 
predominantly  white.  These  HEW  de- 
mands produced  a  boycott  of  the  schools 
by  the  blacks  in  Hyde  County. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  from  the 
Cl'.arlotte  Observer  of  September  1,  1969, 
entitled  "New  School  Boycott  Looms  In 
Hyde." 

I  shall  read  one  paragraph  from  the 
article: 

Uist  year,  Hyde  County  drew  national  at- 
tention as  fewer  than  100  of  Its  800  black 
pupils  attended  school.  At  Issue  was  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  two  formerly  all-black 
schools.  All  the  county's  pupils  were  to  be 
assiened  to  a  formerly  ail-whlte  school  for 
196.>-1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmoiis  con- 
seiu  that  this  article  may  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  School  Botcott  Looms  In  Htdb 
(By  Paul  Jablow) 

Swan  Quakter. — Except  for  three  notices 
from  Raleigh  tacked  among  the  other  mes- 
sacf-,  the  bulletin  board  at  Hyde  County 
Ccurthouse  Is  pretty  much  like  those  In 
ether  rural  courthouses  across  North  Caro- 
Una. 

Each  of  the  notices  sets  a  special  week  of 
criminal  superior  court  for  the  county,  start- 
ing next  week. 

Normally,  three  weeks  of  criminal  court 
would  take  care  of  the  county's  needs  for  a 
full  year.  But  some  70  youthful  demonstrators 
arretted  In  last  year's  school  boycott  must 
be  tried  as  tlUs  remote,  sparsely  populated 
county  continues  to  be  a  battle  ground  for 
school  officials,  clvU  rights  organizers  and 
the  lijcal  residents  themselves. 

Last  year,  Hyde  County  drew  national  at- 
tention as  fewer  than  100  of  Its  800  black 
pupils  attended  school.  At  issue  was  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  two  formerly  all-black 
schools.  All  the  county's  pupils  were  to  be 
assigned  to  a  formerly  all-white  school  for 
196;'-1970. 

With  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Oonierence  (SCLC)  active  In  Hyde,  the  boy- 
cott -.vas  both  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  North 
Carolina  and  a  switch  in  SCLC's  tactics  from 
pure  Integration. 

Now,  with  the  schools  opening  Tuesday, 
another  boycott  looms.  Black  leaders  say 
It  will  be  as  large  as  last  year's. 


The  new  school  superintendent,  Richard 
Neil  Slngletary,  says  that  It  will  be  slight: 
"We  should  have  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in 
school." 

Most  indications  are  that  attendance  by 
black  pupils  will  be  up  considerably. 

Despite  a  cast  of  characters  virtually  un- 
changed except  for  Slngletary,  the  Hyde 
County  school  situation  is  different  from  last 
year. 

There  is  a  new  integration  plan,  increased 
communication  between  the  races  and  prob- 
ably more  flexibility  by  the  white  leader- 
ship. Whether  these  changes  cut  deeply  into 
the  problem  may  not  be  decided  until  mid- 
fall. 

The  county  Is  entering  the  second  year  of 
a  three-year  desegregation  timetable  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare   (HEW). 

Last  year,  black  pupils  In  grades  1-3  were 
assigned  to  Mattamuskeet  School  in  Swan 
Quarter,  as  the  first  part  of  a  plan  that  was 
to  have  permanently  closed  down  two  black 
schools,  O.  A.  Peay  in  Swan  Quarter  and 
Davis  in  Engelhard. 

This  "one  way"  Integration  caused  the 
boycott,  but  county  officials  stuck  with  It. 
HEW  has  also  vetoed  plans  to  keep  Davis 
and  Peay  open  on  a  segregated  basis  if  neces- 
sary. 

Now,  there  may  be  a  change,  on  Nov.  4, 
the  county  will  vote  on  a  $600,000  bond  Issue 
to  add  28  classrooms  and  additional  land  and 
facilities  to  Mattamuskeet.  If  it  Is  approved, 
this  would  be  the  county's  one  school. 

Black  voters  are  expected  to  vote  solidly 
against  It. 

If  the  bond  issue  Is  rejected,  county  officials 
say,  all  three  schools  would  be  kept  open 
with  total  Integration  coming  In  1970-71. 
This  Is  what  boycott  leaders  were  demanding 
last  year. 

But  what  was  demanded  In  the  past  Is 
often  unimportant  In  the  rapidly  changing 
Hyde  County  situation. 

Outwardly,  the  county  seems  a  strange  lo- 
cation for  this  sort  of  struggle.  It  is  one  of 
the  five  poorest  in  the  state,  drawing  Its  liv- 
ing from  corn  and  soybean  farming,  tourist 
hunting  for  waterfowl  and  deer  and  a  few 
shrimp  and  crab  packing  plants. 

The  narrow,  fiat  roads  are  flanked  by 
swampy  ditches,  with  trees  sometimes  form- 
ing dense  tunnels  over  the  road,  sometimes 
parting  to  reveal  vast,  marshy  fiatlands  alive 
with  the  humming  of  Insects. 

The  resistance  to  school  integration  has 
been  no  heavier  than  usual  for  rural  coun- 
ties with  large  black  populations.  The  issue 
of  "busing,"  dynamite  In  an  urban  situa- 
tion, is  meaningless  here  since  everyone, 
black  and  white,  is  used  to  It. 

The  county  was,  frankly,  chosen  as  a  test 
case  by  N.C.  representatives  of  SCLC. 

"The  people  here  had  an  issue  but  no  phi- 
losophy," says  SCLC's  Golden  Frlnks.  "SCLC 
said,  'let  us  come  and  build  a  philosophy.' " 
To  officials  in  Hyde  County — and  in  state 
government — the  Issue  Is  simply  getting  the 
ctilldren  back  In  school. 

"I'm  Just  basing  my  operation  on  what's 
right  and  fair  for  the  children,"  says  Slngle- 
tary. "Some  of  these  people  want  to  sacrifice 
their  clilidren.  If  the  adults  want  to  demon- 
strate, tliat's  ail  right.  But  tills  Is  a  crime. 
These  children  may  never  recover  from  the 
loss  of  a  year  in  school." 

Slngletary  promises  tiiat  the  state  pupU 
attendance  law — all  but  ignored  last  year — 
will  be  enforced  this  year  from  the  first  day 
of  school.  A  black  attendance  officer  has  been 
hired  and  Slngletary  says  that  any  parent 
or  guardian  not  sending  a  child  to  school  will 
l>e  served  with  a  warrant. 

The  maximum  penalty  Is  a  $50  fine  or  30 

days  in  Jail  and  he  plans  to  have  the  first 

warrants  served  in  locations  scattered  across 

the  coiuity  to  make  an  impression. 

Although  taking  a  hard  line  In  this  area. 


Slngletary  has  set  up  a  blraclal  "better 
schools  committee,"  placed  two  blacks  on  the 
advisory  council  for  Mattamuskeet  and  spon- 
sored an  Integration  workshop  for  all 
teachers. 

The  board  of  education  has  also  decided  to 
start  integration  with  grades  4-6,  since  black 
parents  felt  the  burden  should  not  be  on  the 
youngest  children. 

Boycott  leaders  feel,  however,  that  this  is 
barely  a  dent  In  the  tradition  of  wliite  domi- 
nance In  Hyde  County's  institutions  and  the 
economy. 

"I've  learned  more  at)Out  white  people  here 
In  one  year  than  I  did  in  my  other  57,"  says 
Mrs.  Etta  Greene,  a  boycott  leader. 

At  a  recent  meeting  at  O.  A.  Peay  School, 
county  blacks  questioned  Slngletary,  two 
HEW  representatives  and  Harold  Webb  of  the 
N.C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  HEW  representatives  explained  tliat 
they  were  unable  to  let  Hyde  County  keep  its 
black  schools  open  on  a  segregated  basis  as 
a  last  resort.  Webb  told  them  that  the  state 
department  could  do  nothing  about  an  Inte- 
gration plan.  These  men  were  still  able  to 
speak  without  Interruption. 

Slngletary,  on  the  other  hand,  was  con- 
stantly peppered  with  hoots  and  screams. 
"We'll  get  him  out  of  here  yet,"  said  one 
black  after  a  long  series  of  catcalls. 

Frinks  then  went  to  the  microphone  and 
told  Slngletary  that,  "this  Is  what  lias  hap- 
pened to  black  people  for  years.  We  can't  be 
heard." 

Another  boycott  leader  confirmed  privately 
that  attempts  are  being  made  to  discredit 
Slngletary  "because  he's  always  fronting  for 
the  school  board  and  the  white  officials." 

Part  of  the  problem,  white  leaders  say  pri- 
vately, was  an  original  underestimation  of 
how  strongly  the  blacks  felt  about  one-way 
Integration  that  closed  "their"  schools. 

When  full  desegregation  k>ecame  inevitable. 
It  was  felt  that  most  whites  wanted  to  close 
the  black  schools  and  Just  use  Mattamuskeet 
although  all  three  plants  are  in  good  sliape. 

With  whites  making  up  some  58  percent 
of  the  population  and  75  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters,  this  feeling  was  quickly  trans- 
lated into  the  one  school  plan. 

Now,  with  black  resentment  clear,  the  bond 
Issue  is  seen  as  an  out  that  will  not  involve 
caving  into  the  demonstrations  that  were 
held  almost  dally  last  year  on  the  streets  of 
Swan  Quarter. 

Assuming  that  the  blacks  will  vote  against 
the  bond  issue,  the  message  to  Hyde  County 
whites  Is  clear : 

"Do  you  want  to  close  the  black  schools 
badly  enough  to  add  31  cents  to  the  tax 
rate  (now  $1.40)  and  have  your  children 
transported  further  even  If  this  won't  mean 
any  less  Integration.  And  do  you  want  this 
badly  enough  to  vote  2-1  for  it  to  offset  the 
expected  black-vote  against  it?" 

The  answer,  most  blacks  and  whites  feel, 
will  be,  "no." 

In  fact,  one  white  leader  says  that  "if 
Frinks  would  Just  shut  up,  the  bond  issue 
wouldn't  have  a  snowball's  chance  in  hell. 
It  could  get  beat  tiiree  to  one,  and  the  blacks 
would  get  what  they're  demanding.  But  then, 
there'd  be  nothing  to  agitate  for." 

If  white  leaders  see  the  bond  issue  as  a 
possible  out,  the  militant  blacks  do  not.  First, 
there  Is  a  lingering  suspicion  that  If  the  issue 
failed,  the  school  board  would  somehow  find 
a  way  to  close  the  black  schools. 

But  more  Important  is  a  desire  to  see  the 
white  leadership  voluntarily  approve  a  three- 
school  plan. 

"They've  got  the  power  to  open  all  three 
schools,"  says  Mrs.  Greefe.  "So  they  should  do 
it."  She  and  other  boycott  leaders  plan  to 
ask  the  county  commissioners  Tuesday  to 
drop  the  bond  Issue  from  the  November 
ballot. 

"Moral  Issues  shouldn't  be  decided  by  bond 
Issues,"  Frlnks  says. 
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There  are  also  Indications  that  Prinks  and 
other  SCLC  leaders  are  seeking  to  bniaden 
the  conflict  bevond  the  three  school'  issue 
and  aren  t  parllcularlv  interested  in  seeing 
that  issue  ■wttled  if  i'  means  a  loss  of  mo- 
mentum fi>r    the  movement    " 

We  are  going  to  take  over  this  county" 
Prinks  claims  Up  until  now  it  s  been  run  by 
a  little  poUUcal  clique  No  matter  what 
school  plan  they  adopt,  there  will  still  be  a 
movement    ' 

Frmks  says  th«t  declsUm  was  reached  last 
year  when  two  Hvde  County  girls  were  killed 
In  an  auto  accident  In  Wilson  during  SCLCs 
march  'o  Raleigh 

At  that  point  he  said,  the  movements 
goals  had  to  be  expanded  to  maintain  Hyde 
County's  Interest 

This  broadening  effort  could  be  clearly  seen 
at  the  frequently  stormy  two-and-one-half 
hour  meeting  <it  Peay 

Hyde  County  blacks  most  frequently  asked 
questions  About  the  schof>l  situation  Itself. 
while  SCLC  offlclals  such  as  Mll'on  Pitch  of 
Wilson  and  James  Barrow  of  Washington. 
N  C     Lskf't  broader  questions 

Barrow  claimed  that  the  board  of  educa- 
tion had  perpetrated  a  fraud  -n  the  black 
people  Dt  Hxde  County"  by  misrepresenting 
what  would  be  In  the  bond  issue  to  gain  ap- 
proval of  It  from  the  Local  Government  Com- 
mission in  Raleigh  Slngletarv  said  that  the 
board  had  fniiowed  the  usual  oistom  of  re- 
questing br^iader  authority  than  It  actually 
would  need  i 

Whether  'he  boycott  movement  will  have 
as  enduring  an  Influence  on  the  county's 
blacks  as  !ast  vear  Is  still  unknown 

Some  blacks,  including  several  who  kept 
their  children  o\it  of  school  last  year,  say  they 
will  send  them  back  this  time 

A  petition,  signed  by  some  75  local  blacks, 
has  been  sent  to  Gov  Bob  Scott  asking  the 
state  to  act  against  Prinks 

"His  corructlve  iSIC)  Influence  Is  detri- 
mental to  our  people  and  has  had  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  all  other  people  where  he  has 
been."  the  petition  states  'We  feel  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  his  offensive 
Influence  from  North  Carolina   " 

The  county  still  has  not  had  any  black 
leadership  rise  to  oppose  the  boycott  Whites 
claim  that  press  ire  Is  being  used  against 
possible  antlboyci-tt  leaders  while  blacks  say 
that  white  leaders  are  applving  economic 
pressure  to  develop  "Uncle  Toms  " 

Slngletarv  concedes  that  one  kind  of  pres- 
sure has  been  used,  on  black  school  employes 
who  encourage  the  boycott  He  says  that  this 
will  continue  In  addition  to  the  new  efforts 
to  enforce  the  attendance  law  and  thus  shif* 
the  burden  of  the  movement  from  children 
to  adults. 

Local  boycott  leaders  say  that  If  this  hap- 
pens they  are  willing  to   "fill  up  the  Jails  " 

Which,  for  the  past  vear  has  been  easier  in 
Hyde  County  than  flUlng  vip  the  schools 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  weasel  words  which  are 
sought  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  as  an 
amendment  If  we  need  the  words  in  this 
statute,  then  we  need  those  words  in  ev- 
ery statute  If  they  must  be  in  this  stat- 
ute, then  the  words  "if  it  is  const'tutional 
for  us  to  do  so  and  in  accordance  with  the 
law"  should  be  in  every  statute  Of 
course,  the  words  are  wholly  unnecessary. 
The.se  are  words  which  would  be  implied 
becaase  if  the  provision  prohibiting  bus- 
ing, prohibitinii?  closing  schools,  prohibit- 
ing denying  children  the  iMght  to  attend 
schools  selected  by  their  parents  are  un- 
constitutional, those  provisions  would  be 
unconstitutional  without  such  language 
as  this  amendment  proposes. 

Mr  President.  I  oppose  these  weasel 
words    It  LS  time  for  Senators  to  stand 


and  .say  they  do  not  think  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  or  permits  children  to  be 
herded  around  like  cattle  or  shifted 
around  like  pawn.s  in  a  chess  game 

The  case  of  Green  against  New  Kent 
County  IS  the  only  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  has  any  intimation 
about  freedom  of  choice  plans  and  I  can 
only  say  this  about  the  Green  case  Its 
facts  are  simple  Tlie  language  of  the 
opinion  IS  ambiguous  and  murky  The 
case  lays  down  no  fixed  rule  or  workable 
rule  Still,  the  ca.se  invalidated  freedom 
of  choice  of  New  Kent  County .  it  did  not 
pemiit  the  chcnsin  :  of  ^ch(X)ls  nn  ii  mm- 
racial  ba.sls  There  is  not  a  .scintilla  of 
justiflcalion  for  the  holding  New  Kent 
County  adopted  a  freedom  of  choice  .sys- 
tem in  which  it  allowed  all  of  iLs  chil- 
dren of  both  races  to  u'o  to  whichever  (jf 
two  scho:-ils  they  elected  to  attend  Could 
there  be  a  fairer  method  of  determining 
school  attendance? 

Well,  none  of  the  white  children 
elected  to  go  to  the  ctjlored  school,  and 
only  about  1.5  percent  of  the  colored  chil- 
dren elected  to  go  to  the  white  school 
The  record  disclosed  that  all  .students 
both  black  and  white,  acted  .ucording  to 
their  i:)wn  desires,  free  from  all  coercion 

In  discussini;   this  case,  the  editorial 

writer  in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 

of  June  23.  1968.  in  an  editorial  entitled 

"Judges  Should  Stick  to  Their  Judging.  ' 

said  this 

New  Kent  li  a  sm<Ul  rural  ountv  with  only 
two  scho<.ils  ff>r  Its  740  Negro  and  550  white 
pupils-  -New  Kent  .School  on  the  east  .side  of 
the  county  for  whites  and  George  W  W.itklns 
School  on  the  west  for  Negroes  There  Is  no 
residential   segregation   in  the  county 

New  Kent,  .is  11  hud  to  do.  went  along  for 
several  years  .ifter  Brown  with  ihe  Virginia 
Legislature's  various  efforts  to  avoid  school 
desegreg.itlon  But  three  years  ago  the  county 
adopted  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  There  has 
been  no  claim  that  the  plan  did  not  offer  a 
truly  free  choice  or  that  It  was  applied  In  any 
discriminatf>ry  way  No  white  children  trans- 
ferred to  the  Wiitklns  school  But  in  1967  a 
total  of  115  Negro  children  applied  for  and 
were  enrolled  In  New  Kent  This  was  up  from 
35  m  1965  and  HI  in  196<)  To  sum  It  up.  no 
whlf  children  have  gone  to  the  "colored" 
.*cho<.,l.  but  slightly  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  Negro  children  were  attending  the 
"white"  school  at  the  end  of  this  year's  term 

In  an  ambiguous  opinion.  Justhe  Brennan 
said  thl.s  was  nut  good  enough 

He  did  not.  and  Indeed  he  could  not 
properly  say  that  a  bona  fide  freedom  of 
choice  plan,  such  as  New  Kent's,  Is  unci.)nstl- 
tuuonal  In  fact,  he  did  not  cite  any  spe- 
cific constitutional  basis  for  holding  that  the 
New  Kent  system  wouldn't  do 

He  s.ild  the  plan  placed  a  "burden"  on 
'hlldren  tnd  their  parents — the  burden  of 
applying  ffir  admission  to  one  schoril  or  the 
nther  If  they  wanted  to  switch  He  did  not 
stress  the  point  that  the  parents  of  116 
Negro  children  did  nut  find  this  too  burden- 
some last  ye,ir  He  .ilso  suggested  that  the 
county  should  adopt  some  kind  of  "zoning" 
system,  although  he  was  very  vague  about 
this  And  without  more  ado  he  set  aside  a 
ruling  by  the  Ptnirth  Circuit  which  had  up- 
held the  New  Kent  plan 

So  much  for  that  But  what  Is  it  that  New 
Kent  County  Is  suppi*ed  to  do  that  will 
satisfy  the  learned  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  when  they  doff  their  Judicial  robes 
.ind  sit  as  a  local  school  board''  Justice  Bren- 
nan didn't  say  The  county  authorities  are 
left  In  the  dark  But  we  have  several  sugges- 
tions (li  The  ruling  applies  only  to  states 
whose   schools   formerly    were   segregated    by 


law  which  means  the  southern  and  border 
.".tates  If  this  is  what  the  law  now  requires  in 
tho.se  states,  why  Is  It  not  required  in  .ill 
stiites' 

Let  me  interpolate  here  that  this  in- 
cludes New  "i'ork.  which  has  a  .statute 
similar  to  the  provision  m  the  bill 

(2  I  This  decision  although  it  doesn't  spell 
It  out.  clearly  commands  compulsory  Integr.i- 
tlon.  and  this  without  specifying  any  con- 
.stllutlonal  basis  lr>r  the  command  Jud^e 
Brennan  did  cite  some  language  from  Brown 
II,  but  Brown  II  is  not  the  Constitution.  i3| 
The  court  is  saying,  though  not  in  so  manv 
words,  that  some  white  children  In  New  Kent 
County,  regardless  of  their  wishes,  must  be 
compelled  by  the  local  authorities  to  attend 
the  'colored"  scho<.iI.  and  that  more  than  ll.j 
.Negro  children,  regardless  of  their  desires, 
must  be  compelled  to  .ittend  the  white 
sch(x)l  Precisely  what  racial  mix'"  will  be 
.satlsfact*:)ry?  .Agalii.  the  Justices  In  their  in- 
finite wisdom  did  not  say  We  suspect  tticv 
haven't  the  foggiest  notion  We  al.so  su.spect 
that  what  they  ha\e  done  will  play  hob  wUii 
New  Kent  Covint>  s  public  school  &y;-tem  .iiid 
the  education  of  both  Its  black  and  white 
children 

Mr  President,  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  entire  editorial  i)nnted  in  the 
Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OrR  JfDCES  Shovld  Stick  to  Their 

JUDCING 

Eleven  months  ago  the  .American  Associa- 
tion of  .School  Administrators,  wnth  some 
17.000  members  around  the  country,  strongly 
urged  that  an  appeal  be  taken  from  Judge 
Skelly  Wright's  decision  in  the  District  school 
case 

The  a-ssoctailon  .said  that  the  decision 
'usurps  the  prerogatives  of  t>oards  of  educa- 
tion and  school  administrators"  and.  further, 
that  Judge  Wrlght'.s  educational  theories  are 
wrong  and  dangerous   " 

Now,  a  year  after  the  ruling,  an  appeal 
win  be  heard  this  week  by  the  United  Slates 
Court  of  Appeals  What  the  result  ^\lll  be 
13.  of  Course,  uncertain  But  one  may  at  '.east 
hope  that  the  appellate  judges  wiU  return 
control  of  the  \V.ishington  schools  to  the 
school  authorities,  and  that  Judge  Wright 
wtU  be  encouraged  to  devote  himself  to  his 
Judicial  knitting 

Judge  Wright  has  nut  been  the  only  federal 
Judge  to  get  Into  the  business  of  running  or 
trying  to  run  public  school  systems.  The  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  also  got  In  a  few  whacks  this  year 

The  case  of  Brown  vs  Board  of  Educa- 
Mon  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1954  and  an  implementing  decision,  known 
as  Brown  II   came  down  a  year  later 

The  1954  Brown  ruling  held  that  stvre- 
gated  public  school  systems  imposed  or  re- 
quired by  state  or  local  law  were  In  viola- 
Mon  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  snd 
therefore  \mconstltutlonai  Brown  II  decreed 
that  such  segregated  systems  must  be  abol- 
ished The  court  did  not  say.  however,  'hat 
compulsory  segregation  must  be  replaced  by 
compulsory  Integration 

John  J  Parker,  then  chief  Judge  o:  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  construed  the  Brown  de- 
cision In  this  language  "It  (the  c^urti  h.HS 
not  decided  that  the  states  must  mix  persons 
of  different  races  in  the  schools  or  must 
require  them  to  .ittend  schools  or  must  de- 
prive them  of  the  right  of  choosing  the 
schi>.ils  they  attend  What  It  has  decided,  and 
all  that  It  has  decided.  Is  that  a  state  tn.vv 
not  deny  to  any  person  on  account  of  race 
the  right  to  attend  any  schoi^l  that  It  maiti- 
t'Alns.  ,  Nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  m 
the    decision    of    the    Supreme    Court    takes 
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away  from  the  people  the  freedom  to  choose 
the  schools  they  attend." 

Chief  Judg«  Parker  was  a  distinguished 
lurist,  not  a  man  to  bypass  or  undermine 
Superior  Court  rulings.  A  few  years  before 
his  death  In  1958  he  was  awarded  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association's  gold  medal  for  "con- 
spicuous service  to  American  Jurisprudence." 
But  In  undertaking  to  construe  Brown, 
Judge  Parker  spoke  too  soon.  He  couldn't 
foresee,  of  course,  what  the  Supreme  CX)urt 
would  say  In  May,  1968,  In  the  case  of  "Vlr- 
cmla's  New  Kent  County,  and  he  would 
have  been  horrified  to  read  that  opinion. 

New  Kent  is  a  small  rural  county  with 
only  two  schools  for  its  740  Negro  and  550 
white  pupils — New  Kent  School  on  the  east 
side  of  the  county  for  whites  and  George  W. 
Watklns  School  on  the  west  for  Negroes. 
There  Is  no  residential  segregation  in  the 
county. 

New  Kent,  as  It  had  to  do,  went  along  for 
several  years  after  Brown  ■with  the  "Virginia 
Let'lslature's  various  efforts  to  avoid  school 
de^egregatlon.  But  three  years  ago  the  county 
adapted  a  freedom  of  choice  plan.  There  h£W 
been  no  claim  that  the  plan  did  not  offer  a 
truly  free  choice  or  that  It  was  applied  In 
any  discriminatory  way.  No  white  children 
transferred  to  the  Watklns  school.  But  In 
1967  a  tJ3tal  of  115  Negro  children  applied 
for  and  were  enrolled  in  New  Kent.  This  was 
up  from  35  In  1965  and  111  In  1966.  To  sum 
it  up.  no  white  children  have  gone  to  the 
"colored  "  school,  but  slightly  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  Negro  children  were  attending 
the  "white"  school  at  the  end  (  f  this  year's 
term. 

In  an  ambiguous  opinion.  Justice  Brennan 
s.ud  this  was  not  good  enough. 

He  did  not,  and  Indeed  he  could  not,  prop- 
erly say  that  a  bona  fide  freedom  of  choice 
pl.in.  such  as  New  Kent's,  is  unconstitu- 
tional In  fact,  he  did  not  cite  any  specific 
constitutional  basis  for  holding  that  the  New 
Kent  system  wouldn't  do. 

He  said  the  plan  placed  a  "burden"  on 
children  and  their  parents — the  burden  of 
applving  for  admission  to  one  school  or  the 
other  If  they  •wanted  to  switch.  He  did  not 
stress  the  point  that  the  parents  of  115 
Negro  children  did  not  find  this  too  burden- 
some last  year.  He  also  suggested  that  the 
county  should  adopt  some  kind  of  "zoning" 
system,  although  he  was  very  vague  about 
this  .\nd  without  more  ado.  he  set  aside  a 
ruling  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  which  had  up- 
held the  New  Kent  plan. 

So  much  for  that.  But  ■what  Is  It  that 
New  Kent  County  is  supposed  to  do  that  will 
satisfy  the  learned  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  when  they  doff  their  Judicial  robes  and 
sit  .is  a  local  school  board?  Justice  Brennan 
didn't  .say  The  county  authorities  are  left 
in  tile  dark  But  we  have  several  suggestions. 
Ill  The  ruling  applies  only  to  states  whose 
schools  formerly  were  segregated  by  law, 
which  means  the  southern  and  border  states. 
If  this  is  what  the  law  now  requires  in  those 
states,  why  is  it  not  required  in  all  states? 
i2)  This  decision,  although  It  doesn't  spell 
it  out.  clearly  commands  compulsory  Inte- 
gration, and  this  without  specifying  any  con- 
stitutional basis  for  the  command.  Judge 
Brenn:in  did  cite  some  language  from  Brown 
II.  but  Brown  II  is  not  the  Constitution.  (3) 
The  court  is  saying,  though  not  in  so  many 
words,  that  some  white  children  in  New  Kent 
County,  regardless  of  their  wishes,  must  be 
compelled  by  the  local  authorities  to  attend 
the  "colored  "  school,  and  that  more  than  115 
Negro  children,  regardless  of  their  desires, 
must  be  compelled  to  attend  the  "white" 
school.  Precisely  what  racial  "mix"  will  be 
satlst.TctorV  Again,  the  Justices  In  their  In- 
finite wisdom  did  not  say  We  su-f-pect  they 
haven  t  the  foggiest  notion.  We  also  suspect 
that  what  they  have  done  will  play  hob 
with  New  Kent  County's  public  school  sys- 
tem And  the  education  of  both  Its  black  and 
white  children. 


Another  Judicial  shocker,  which  reinforces 
our  belief  that  Judges,  especially  eager- 
beaver  judges,  should  stay  out  of  the  school- 
room, has  Just  come  down  from  the  Fourth 
Circuit. 

The  effect  of  this  5-to-2  ruling  in  a  Norfolk 
case  is  to  cut  down  the  neighborhood  school 
concept.  Again,  the  court  majority  uses  weasel 
words.  It  says  that  the  assignment  of  pupils 
to  neighborhood  schools  is  a  sound  concept. 
But  it  adds  that  this  is  not  true  if  purely 
private  discrimination  in  housing  keeps  Ne- 
groes out  of  a  given  residential  area.  How 
does  private  discrimination,  as  distinguished 
from  public  or  state  discrlnaination,  offend 
the  Constitution?  The  majority  Judges,  of 
course  do  not  say.  But  we  note  with  interest 
the  dissenting  opinion  by  Judge  Albert  "V. 
Bryan,  who  said  the  court  was  guilty  of 
"usurpation,"  and  that  the  majority  through 
its  decision  "once  again  acts  as  a  school  board 
and  as  a  trial  court,  and  now  is  about  to  act 
as  a  city  planning  commission."  This  last 
presumably  refers  to  the  problem  of  how  to 
bus  pupils  in  Norfolk,  which  has  no  school 
bus  system. 

To  sum  it  up,  federal  Judges  have  a  con- 
stitutional duty  and  the  competence  to  strike 
down  any  law  which  imposes  school  segrega- 
tion. They  have  neither  the  duty  nor  the 
competence  to  demand  compulsory  integra- 
tion and  to  run  the  schools  by  judicial  fiat. 
The  sooner  the  judges  recognize  this,  if  they 
ever  recognize  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our 
system  of  public  education. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing 
to  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  I  am  willing  to  say  what  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  does  or  does 
not  require  in  this  field. 

All  the  decisions  of  the  Court  have 
been  based  upon  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  The  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
is  a  very  simple  clause.  It  says  exactly 
what  it  means,  and  it  means  exactly 
what  it  says. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  in 
many  cases  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  requires 
that  all  persons  shall  be  treated  alike, 
under  like  circiunstances  and  conditions, 
both  in  the  privileges  conferred  and  in 
the  liability  imposed.  That  is  all  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  means. 

It  means  that  a  State  must  treat  all 
its  people  in  like  condition  in  like  man- 
ner. When  a  State  has  a  freedom-of- 
choice  plan  which  says  to  the  children 
of  both  races,  "You  may  attend  which- 
ever school  your  parents  select  for  you 
to  attend  or  whichever  school  you  select 
for  yourself,"  the  State  is  then  acting  in 
complete  accord  with  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  and 
oceans  of  legal  sophistry  carmot  upset 
that  plain  fact. 

What  does  the  bill  do?  It  prohibits 
the  use  of  funds  to  force  a  school  dis- 
trict to  take  any  action  involving  the 
busing  of  students.  Instead  of  being  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  as  it  was  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  first  Brown  case. 
The  Court  held,  in  that  case,  that  a  State 
csmnot  deny  to  a  school  child  the  right 
to  attend  any  State  school  that  the  State 
maintains  solely  upon  the  basis  of  that 
child's  race.  Yet,  when  the  HEW  re- 
quires schools  to  bus  its  children  from 
their  neighborhood  school  to  some  other 


place  because  either  they  want  to  de- 
segregate the  neighborhood  school  or 
they  want  to  integrate  the  other  school, 
then,  HEW  is  denying  a  child  the  right 
to  attend  a  school  maintained  by  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  that  child's  race. 

So  section  408  in  this  bill  is  a  provision 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  interpreta- 
tion placed  upon  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown  case.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  it. 

What  business  is  it  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  a  State  whether  it  can 
act  through  the  court  or  through  the 
HEW  and  close  down  a  school?  It  is 
nothing  but  a  pure  usurpation  of  power. 
Mr.  President,  God  gave  the  little 
schoolchildren  of  this  country  their  edu- 
cational privileges.  He  did  not  give  them 
to  the  bureaucrats  in  HEW. 

The  parents  of  these  children  are  more 
interested  in  their  education  and  their 
upbringing  than  any  other  human  beings 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

All  this  bill  is  attempting  to  do  is  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  God  gave  the 
children  to  their  parents,  not  to  HEW 
and  to  permit  the  children  to  attend  the 
schools  their  parents  selected  for  them 
to  attend.  That  is  fair  and  just. 

I  refuse  to  accept  any  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  which  says  that  school 
children  in  America  are  to  be  made  hap- 
less and  helpless  pawns  or  puppets  of  the 
HEW,  or  of  the  Federal  courts. 

All  this  bill  tries  to  do  is  to  give  the 
children  the  right  to  attend  their  neigh- 
borhood schools,  the  right  not  to  be 
denied  that  right  on  account  of  race,  and 
the  right  to  go  to  the  school  that  their 
parents  select  for  them. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  repudiate  this  weasel-worded 
amendment  which  is  put  in  here  just  as 
a  sort  of  camouflage.  It  is  time  for  Sen- 
ators to  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  say  they  think  our  Constitu- 
tion was  intended  to  make  Americans  as 
free  as  humanly  possible,  and  that  our 
Constitution  does  not  make  the  school 
children  of  America  the  helpless  pa\^'ns 
of  HEW  bureaucrats. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  great  speech  he  made 
tonight. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  ray  State. 

This  is  a  national  question  that  needs 
a  national  policy,  and  what  exists  in  my 
State  also  exists  in  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana, Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  other  Deep 
South  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  sections  408  and  409  of  the 
House  bill  be  retained  in  their  present 
form.  Those  two  sections  simply  provide 
that  no  part  of  the  ftmds  appropriated  by 
this  act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school, 
or  the  attendance  of  any  student  en- 
rolled in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  at  a  particular  school  against  the 
choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 
Section  409  provides  that  none  of  these 
conditions  may  be  imposed  as  a  condi- 
tion   precedent    to    obtaining    Federal 
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funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State 
school  district,  or  school 

These  sound  provisions  would  merely 
prevent  forced  busing  and  arbitrary  clos- 
ing of  schools,  and  would  permit  a  child 
to  attend  the  school  of  hks  parents' 
choice. 

What  Ls  wrong  with  that?  ThLs  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  our  American 
tradiUons  of  self-determination  and  lo- 
cal control  over  school  matters. 

If  we  fall  to  Include  these  provisions 
In  the  law,  we  will  permit,  sanction,  and 
condone  the  actions  of  the  Federal  courts 
In  unjustifiably  treating  the  public 
schools  of  the  South  dlfTerentiy  from  the 
public  schools  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Federal  courts  have  held  that  zon- 
ing is  permLssible  in  the  North.  East,  and 
West,  but  that  Southern  schools  must 
bus  children  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance. This  is  wron«.  and  it  is  discrimi- 
nation in  Its  worst  form.  We  should  no 
longer  countenance  such  regional  and 
sectional  di«criminatlon  on  the  part  of 
the  courts.  - 

The  courts  Justify  this  discriminatory 
treatment  on  the  basts  that  racial  .separ- 
ation in  the  Northern.  Eastern,  and 
Western  schools  is  a  result  of  residential 
patterns.  They  label  this  'de  facto"  seg- 
regation. On  the  other  hand,  they  claim 
that  the  racial  separation  m  the  South- 
ern public  schools  is  a  result  of  State 
legislation  requiring  it.  They  label  this 
"de  jure"  segregation. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  a  distinction 
without  a  diCTerence  We  know  that  the 
so-called  fortuitous  housing  patterns  of 
the  North.  East,  and  West,  are  the  results 
of  long  established  customs,  habits,  and 
traditions  sanctioned  or  permitted  by 
State  and  local  governments.  Indeed, 
until  a  few  years  ago  this  discrimination 
was  required  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  such  as  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

These  housing  patterns  did  not  Just 
happen  They  exist  because  the  law  sanc- 
tioned or  permitted  them  to  exist  and 
grow. 

We  also  know  that  most  States  in  the 
North.  East,  and  West  had  laws  which 
required  or  permitted  racial  separation 
in  the  pubhc  schools.  These  laws  were 
widespread  in  the  19th  century,  and  in 
many  of  these  States  existed  into  the 
20th  century. 

This  distmction  between  "de  facto" 
and  "de  jure"  segregation  is  meaningless. 
It  should  not  be  used  to  discrimmate 
against  the  South. 

In  the  unfortunate  opimon  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, which  amended  the  Constitution 
of  the  Umted  States  and  took  away  from 
the  States  and  localities  the  right  to  op- 
erate the  public  school  system,  the  Court 
discussed  the  impact  on  colored  students 
of  racial  separation.  The  harmful  Impact 
on  these  children,  which  I  believe  the 
Court  erroneously  found.  Is  the  basis  for 
the  holding  of  the  case.  The  Supreme 
Coiut  stated  this  harmful  impact  in  the 
following  words: 

To  separate  ttiem  from  others  of  simliar 
age  and  quallflcatlona  solely  because  of  their 
race  generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to 


their  status  in  the  communliy  that  may 
affect  their  heart.s  and  minds  In  a  way  un- 
likely ever  to  be  undone 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  a  10-year-old  colored  student  m  a 
public  school  in  Harlem,  Watts,  or  South 
Chicago,  is  expected  to  look  around  and 
see  nothing  but  black  faces  m  his  class- 
room and  say  to  himself.  This  kind  of 
racial  separation  does  not  hurt  me  be- 
cause the  State  of  Ulinois  does  not  have 
a  law  requiring  me  to  attend  all-black 
schools.  I  should  not  feel  hurt  by  this 
racial  .separation  because  it  is  the  result 
of  housing  patterns  that  just  accidently 
developed." 

Perhaps  the  Federal  courts  and  some 
of  my  colleagues  will  attribute  this  much 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  sophistication 
to  a  10-year-old  child,  but  I  cannot. 

Mr  President,  the  recent  actions  taken 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  Mississippi  school  cases 
have  had  a  terrible  effect  upon  the  public 
school  systems  m  many  parts  of  my 
State  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  la 
every  likelihood  that  these  unsound  and 
HI -advised  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts 
will  in  the  future  have  an  even  more 
disastrous  impact  upon  our  school  sys- 
tems. 

My  colleague  from  Mississippi  has. 
over  the  last  few  weeks,  ably  and  forth- 
rightly  presented  to  this  body  the  true 
facts  and  figures  pertaming  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  public  schools  in  several 
Northern  and  Eastern  StaU-s.  These 
facts  and  figures  show  beyond  dispute 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  racial  sep- 
aration in  the  public  school  systems  of 
these  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  bringing 
these  important  facts  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation.  I  think 
that  he  has  rendered  a  valuable  public 
service  in  this  matter.  I  Join  him  In  the 
hope  that  the  school  systems  of  the 
Southern  States  receive  the  exact  same 
treatment  from  the  Federal  Government 
as  the  school  systems  of  the  States  men- 
tioned by  my  distinguished  colleague. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  today  the  effect 
that  Federal  coercive  action  calling  for 
total  mixing  of  the  races  In  the  public 
schools  of  Mississippi  is  having  upon  the 
children,  the  parents,  and  the  school 
systems.  If  we  fail  to  consider  the  chil- 
dren, who  are  entitled  to  receive  a  qual- 
ity public  school  education  and  the  par- 
ents of  these  children,  who  pay  the  taxes 
for  the  support  of  these  schools,  then  we 
will  be  remiss  In  our  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  have  conducted  a  survey  of  selected 
.school  districts  in  Mississippi,  emd  have 
had  research  made  in  an  effort  to  find 
answers  to  these  questions. 

I  can  solemnly  report  today  that  the 
Federal  demand  for  instant  total  Inte- 
gration is  causing,  and  will  continue  to 
cause,  severe  disruptions  and  disloca- 
tions in  the  operations  of  the  public  sys- 
tems in  most  of  the  areas  of  our  State. 

In  the  mo6t  crucial  areas  of  Missis- 
sippi, where  the  ratio  of  .school  children 
is  anywhere  from  2-to-5  to  1  black,  the 
results  will  in  many  areas  be  the  with- 
drawal of  all  or  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  white  children  from  the  public 


school  systems,  with  the  result  that  tlie 
public  schools  will  be  virtually  all  black, 
both  as  to  students  and  teachers — as  they 
are  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  they 
are  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  they  are 
in  every  area  of  this  country  where  those 
conditions  exist. 

We  have  another  problem.  We  have  a 
corporation,  on»  of  the  biggest  in  the 
State,  that  manufactures  tractors  and 
equipment.  I  was  told  that  two  of  the;r 
chief  executives  have  resigned  and  are 
moving  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  because 
of  the  chaotic  school  system  that  exists 
in  my  State. 

Why  would  a  pharmacist  or  a  doctor 
or  a  lawyer  locate  In  a  little  town  when 
the  environment  in  the  school  system 
was  not  such  that  he  would  want  his 
children  to  attend  that  school?  You  do 
not  have  that  problem  in  Illinois.  You  do 
not  have  it  in  California.  You  do  not 
have  it  in  other  areas  of  this  countiy 

This  is  a  somber  report,  but  this  is 
what  will  happen  unless  substantial 
changes  are  made. 

The  white  children  and  parents  of 
Mississippi  and  the  other  Southern 
States  should  not  be  chastised  or  con- 
demned for  reacting  to  this  disaster  m 
this  fashion.  Their  only  motivation  i.^  to 
maintain  sound  and  proper  social  and 
educational  surroimdlngs. 

Whether  those  who  hear  and  read 
these  words  like  it  or  not,  the  plain  and 
simple  truth  Is  that  these  white  parents 
and  students  in  Mississippi  and  the  other 
Southern  States  are  being  asked  to  un- 
dure  conditions  which  more  than  95  i^er- 
cent  of  all  of  the  white  parents  and  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  of  America 
wUl  never  voluntarily  accept. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  established  fact 
that  in  all  sections  of  this  Nation,  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  when  the  propor- 
tion of  colored  students  in  a  school  sys- 
tem exceeds  10  percent,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  white  children  withdraw  from 
that  school,  and.  consequently,  the  stu- 
dent body  becomes  all  black  or  predomi- 
nantly black.  This  fact  is  implicitly  rec- 
ognized by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  In  its  study.  "Racial  Isolation  in 
the  Public  Schools."  published  in  1967. 
On  page  199  of  this  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  appears  the  follow- 
ing finding: 

Racial  isolation  In  the  public  schools  has 
been  increasing.  Over  recent  years  Negro  ele- 
mentary school  enrollment  in  northern  city 
school  systems  has  increased,  as  have  ttie 
number  and  proportion  of  Negro  elementary 
students  In  maJorlty-Negro  and  nearly  ait- 
Negro  schools.  Most  of  this  increase  has  bee.T 
absorbed  in  schools  which  are  now  more  than 
90  percent  Negro,  and  almost  the  entire  in- 
crease in  schools  which  are  now  majoritv- 
Negro.  There  Is  evidence  to  suggest  that  once 
a  school  becomes  almost  half-  or  majorlty- 
Negro.  It  tends  rapidly  to  become  nearly  alt- 
Negro. 

Why  does  a  school  rapidly  become 
nearly  all  black  once  It  becomes  almost 
half  black? 

The  only  reasonable  and  logical  an- 
swer is  that  the  white  parents  flee  the 
neighborhood  In  which  this  school  is  lo- 
cated and  new  colored  people  move  into 
the  neighborhood,  so  that  the  school  be- 
comes virtually  all  black. 

These  white  people  are  "voting  with 
their  feet." 
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Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  give  the 
Senate  an  illustration,  and  I  think  I 
speak  with  authority,  that  forced  in- 
tegration is  opposed  by  the  vast  majority 
of  Negroes  as  well  as  white  people.  The 
illustration  I  am  going  to  give  is  as  fol- 
lows, and  I  know  personally  what  I  am 
talking  about:  I  know  a  white  man,  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
farming  business.  You  might  call  him  a 
large  farmer.  He  understood  in  February 
that  his  mechanic  was  going  to  resign. 
He  went  to  that  mechanic  and  he  asked 
him.  "Now,  what  is  the  trouble?"  The 
mechanic  told  him,  "Why,  my  daughter, 
who  is  in  the  ninth  grade" — and  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about — "htis  been 
assigned  to  a  seat  by  a  Negro  boy."  And 
the  father  of  the  Negro  was  also  an  em- 
ployee. This  man  said.  "I  don't  want  you 
to  quit.  Put  your  children  in  a  private 
school  and  I  will  pay  their  tuition."  "All 
ri«ht." 

The  Negro  employee  came  to  him  and 
protested  the  fact  that  his  son  had  been 
put  in  a  school  with  whites.  It  was  the 
same  boy  that  had  been  assigned  to  sit 
by  I  he  daughter  of  the  mechanic. 

I  know.  In  addition  to  that,  that  one  of 
his  valued  employees — and  I  could  give 
his  name,  if  necessary — a  Negro  who  op- 
erates big  equipment — and  that  takes 
skill  and  ability — had  his  son  assigned 
to  a  white  school.  This  is  all  in  my  own 
neiehborhood.  He  told  his  employer,  "If 
you  can't  get  my  boy  out  of  that  white 
sch:>ol  and  get  him  to  go  to  a  school  of 
his  color,  then  I  am  going  to  move  and 
wo:  k  where  my  son  can  be  in  school  with 
his  iiwn  kind." 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  Justice  in  this 
amendment.  We  are  faced  with  facts. 
There  are  towns  in  my  State,  which  I 
coutd  name,  where  industries  had  agreed 
to  0.  but.  because  of  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions of  the  schools,  they  will  not  locate 
in  those  towns. 

The  best  illustration  of  how  people 
really  feel  about  this  matter  Is  shown  by 
the  school  situation  in  Washington,  D.C. 
In  -he  summer  of  1966  Joseph  Alsop 
wrote  a  penetrating  series  of  articles 
about  the  school  situation  in  Washington 
and  m  several  other  large  cities.  In  an 
article  appearing  in  the  August  3,  1966. 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
A  Modest  Proposal  11"  Mr.  Alsop  made 
the  tollowing  statement: 

Here  In  Washington,  for  instance,  we  have 
elen.ti.tary  schools  that  are  over  90  percent 
.Negr  ,  we  have  a  clty-wlde  population  that 
is  'wo-thlrds  Negro;  and  we  have  a  voting 
poputjtlon  that  is  still  only  about  one-half 
Negr^.  (These  differences  appear  in  all  ma- 
jor fries,  although  other  cities'  figures  are 
down  In  the  scales  as  yet.) 

But  although  Washington  has  already  be- 
come .1  predominantly  Negro  city,  the  Dl«- 
trlct  ijj  Columbia  retains  a  white  population 
of  about  250.000.  There  should,  therefore,  be 
a  great  many  tens  of  thousands  of  white 
children  of  school  age  In  the  District.  And 
m  reality,  there  are  almost  none! 

To  be  precise,  Washington  had  26,000 
white  children  of  elementary  school  age  flv* 
years  ago.  It  has  loet  half  that  number  since 
then.  And  of  the  13.000  white  chUdren  of 
school  age  stlU  in  the  District  of  ColumbU, 
far  more  than  a  third  attend  private  schools. 

Those  figures  mean  only  one  thing:  That 
nowadays,  white  families  with  children  al- 
most automatically  emigrate  to  the  suburbs. 
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That  conclusion  can  be  cross-checked,  too, 
in  half  a  dozen  ways. 

The  Southwest  redevelopment,  for  In- 
stance, has  caused  many  white  people  to  re- 
turn to  live  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
of  these  returners,  almost  none  are  families 
with  children. 

In  a  previous  article  entitled  "Some 
More  Hard  Facts"  which  appeared  in  the 
June  30,  1966,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Mr.  Alsop  predicted  that  many  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  North  and  East 
would  soon  have  the  same  situation  as 
Washington.  He  states: 

Thus  Washington,  In  a  few  years.  Is  clearly 
due  to  be  a  city  nearly  nine-tenths  Negro. 
But  the  Negro  immigration  and  the  white 
emigration  that  are  Jointly  producing  this 
result  In  Washington  are  not  unique  District 
of  Coliunbla  phenomena.  They  are  nation- 
wide urban  phenomena,  which  merely  ap- 
peared a  little  later  In  other  cities. 

In  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chi- 
cago and  Saint  Louis,  to  name  five,  the  racial 
mix  In  the  elementary  schools  has  already 
passed  the  half-and-half  point  which  Wash- 
ington reached  In  1947. 

Chicago,  with  an  elementary  school  pop- 
ulation containing  only  52.3  per  cent  of  Ne- 
gro children,  is  nearest  to  Washington  19 
years  ago.  The  other  cities  listed  are  well 
down  the  road,  with  66  per  cent  of  Negroes 
In  the  St.  Louis  elementary  schools,  for  In- 
stance. 

Mr.  Alsop  has  previously  stated  in  his 
articles  that  as  of  1966  there  were  an 
estimated  250,000  white  people  and  550,- 
000  black  people  living  in  Washington. 

These  remarkable  figures  bear  out 
what  is  general  knowledge,  which  is  that 
most  of  the  white  persons  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  "empty  nesters."  They 
are  either  single  people,  young  married 
people  without  school-age  children,  or 
old  people  whose  children  have  finished 
school.  A  number  of  those  who  do  have 
school  age  children  are  wealthy,  because 
as  Mr.  Alsop  pointed  out,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  white  school-age  children 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  attended  pri- 
vate schools  in  1966.  As  a  result  of  these 
factors,  91  percent  of  students  attending 
the  Washington  elementary  schools  in 
1966  were  black.  Of  course,  all  of  these 
percentages  and  ratios  have  since  gotten 
much  worse. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Alsop  that  it  is  ri- 
diculous to  talk  about  integration  in  such 
a  situation.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  public  school  system  is  all-black. 

The  white  parents  and  children  who 
used  to  live  in  Washington  simply  de- 
cided they  would  not  put  up  with  an  in- 
tolerable situation,  so  they  left  Washing- 
ton. Many  now  live  in  the  "safe"  areas 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  where  they  can 
condescendingly  comment  on  the  eflforts 
of  white  Southerners  to  avoid  this  hor- 
rible fate. 

But,  my  friends  Qf  the  North,  and  East, 
and  West,  do  not  patronize  us  any 
longer.  Your  people  feel  the  same  way 
about  this  as  I  and  my  people.  Your 
people  do  not  want  it  and  wU]  not  have 
it.  We  only  ask  the  same  privilege. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  in 
the  HoUsmdale  Consolidated  School  Dis- 
trict, which  is  located  in  Washington 
County,  Miss.  Prior  to  this  school  year 
this  s(diool  district  had  operated  tmder  a 
"freedom  of  choice"  plan.  This  plan 


achieved  some  degree  of  desegregation. 
Under  the  "freedom  of  choice"  plan,  each 
parent  selects  the  school  his  child  shall 
attend.  In  the  school  year  1968-69,  390 
white  children  and  13  colored  children 
attended  the  HoUandale  Attendance 
Center. 

During  that  school  year  there  were  ap- 
proximately 2,000  Negro  children  and 
400  white  children  attending  the  public 
schools  of  that  district. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  current 
school  year,  the  Federal  court  ordered 
the  HoUandale  Consolidated  School  Dis- 
trict to  adopt  a  "pairing  plan"  for  inte- 
gration. Under  this  plan  students  in  the 
affected  grades  are  arbitrarily  assigned 
to  various  schools  so  that  the  attendance 
in  each  school  will  generally  reflect  the 
racial  ratio  of  children  in  the  entire 
school  system.  The  Federal  coiut  plan 
directed  that  grades  1  to  3  be  "paired" 
during  the  current  school  year;  that 
grades  4  to  8  be  "paired"  in  the  1970-71 
school  year;  and  that  grades  8  to  12  be 
"paired"  in  the  1971-72  school  year,  at 
which  time  the  integration  would  be  total 
and  complete. 

The  Federal  court  order  also  directed 
the  school  district  to  arbitrarily  assign 
teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  cunent 
school  year  so  as  to  achieve  actual  teach- 
er integration  in  every  school  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

How  has  this  court-ordered  plan 
worked?  What  has  been  its  impact  on  the 
people  of  the  school  district?  The  enixsll- 
ment  of  white  students  in  the  public 
schools  has  dropped  from  390  In  the  pre- 
ceding school  year  to  167  in  the  present 
school  year.  This  represents  a  loss  of  56 
percent  of  the  white  student  enrollment. 

Every  white  child  in  the  affected 
grades  of  1  to  3  withdrew  from  the  public 
school  system.  Approximately  half  of  the 
other  white  children,  who  were  not  in 
the  affected  grades,  also  withdrew. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  1,577 
students  enrolled  at  the  Simmons  At- 
tendance Center.  All  of  these  students  are 
Negroes.  There  are  437  black  students 
and  no  white  students  enrolled  at  the 
Areola  Attendance  Center.  At  the  Hol- 
landale  Attendance  Center,  which  had 
included  grades  1  to  12,  the  first  three 
grades  are  not  taught  this  year  because 
of  the  student  withdrawal.  In  grades  4 
to  12  at  that  attendance  center,  there 
are  now  enrolled  167  white  and  11  black 
students. 

There  is  no  more  integration  in  the 
public  schools  this  year  than  there  was 
last  year,  and  56  percent  of  the  white 
students  have  been  driven  out.  Is  this 
progress?  God  save  us  from  any  more 
such  progress. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Federal  court, 
the  school  board  transferred  three  white 
teachers  to  teach  in  the  formerly  all- 
black  schools  of  Simmons  and  Areola. 

I  think  that  is  wrong,  because  when 
a  teacher  signs  a  contract  to  teach  in 
I  school,  I  do  not  think  the  courts  have 
the  power  to  overrule  It.  These  teachers, 
along  with  seven  other  white  teachers 
in  the  school  system,  resigned  their  Jobs. 
At  the  HoUandale  Attendance  Center 
there  are  now  11  white  and  two  black 
teachers.  There  are  no  white  teachers 
in  the  predominantly  black  schools. 
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The  Federal  court  ordered  the  school 
district  to  make  an  active  effort  to  re- 
cruit white  teachers  to  teach  in  the  pre- 
dominantly black  schooLs  Pursuant  to 
this  demand,  the  HoUandale  Con- 
solidated School  District  purchased  ad- 
vertisements m  newspapers  published  m 
Jackson,  Miss  ,  Memphis,  Tenn  ,  and 
New  Orleans,  La.  The  advertisements 
specified  that  the  school  district  wanted 
to  employ  white  teachers  There  have 
been  no  responses  to  these  advertise- 
ments. 

This  absurd  request  shows  how  far  the 
Federal  courts  will  go  In  order  to  pro- 
mote Integration  at  any  cost  The  Ironic 
part  IS  that  in  ordenn;?  the  HoUandale 
school  authorities  to  act  m  such  a  man- 
ner the  Federal  court  created  a  possible 
conflict  with  one  of  the  many  civil  rlKht^s 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  recently  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  section  704' b'  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  makes 
it  an  unlawful  employment  practice  for 
an  employer  to  pnnt  or  publish  or  cause 
to  be  pruwed  or  publLshed  any  notice 
or  adrertisement  relating  to  employment 
Indicating  any  preference,  lunitation, 
specification,  or  dlscrmiination  based  on 
race  or  color 

I  am  advised  that  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  initially  declined  to  pub- 
lish thLs  advertisement  becau.->e  it  did  not 
want  to  be  a  party  to  what  it  consid- 
ered to  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice, but  that  after  the  advertisement 
was   redrafted   it    agreed   to   publi.sh   it 

Apparently  there  are  those  who  think 
it  Is  all  nght  to  discrlmmate  In  the 
name  of  civil  n^thts 

What  hai  happened  to  the  HoUan- 
dale School  District  is  a  disgrace,  and 
those  responsible  for  forcing  these  con- 
ditions on  the  people  should  be  ashamed 

The  situation  is  ixjually  bad  m  the 
Sunflower  County  School  Distnct  This 
district  Ls  in  my  home  county  of  Sun- 
flower where  I  live  It  encompasses  a 
rural  area  of  approximately  45i)  square 
miles  and  includes  all  of  the  county  ex- 
cept for  tho^e  areas  included  In  the  In- 
dlanoLi  Municipal  Separate  School  Dis- 
trict and  the  Drew  Municipal  Separate 
School  District 

Let  me  say  something  about  that  Efrew 
Separate  School  District.  It  is  near  my 
home  I  know  that  one  street  there  are 
three  vacant  houses,  because  people 
have  moved  since  September  to  escape 
Integration  in  the  public  schools 

The  Sunflower  County  School  Dis- 
trict was  brought  under  court  order  !n 
1966  The  court  approved  a  "freedom  of 
choice  ■  plan  The  I'peration  of  this  plan 
achieved  some  degree  of  integration,  and 
in  the  1968-69  school  year  three  of  the 
eight  schools  m  the  system  were  inte- 
grated and  five  were  attended  .solely  by 
colored  students  Durm^'  that  year  there 
were  a  total  of  5.119  students  in  the  sys- 
tem, of  whom  4.100  were  black  and  1.019 
were  white 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  school  in  Sep- 
tember 1969,  the  Federal  court  ordered 
the  school  distnct  to  assign  students  to 
the  schools  on  the  basis  of  tests  to  be 
administered  to  the  students  The  court 
ordered  that  the  assignments  be  made 
on  this  basis  for  grades  1—1,  inclusive,  for 
the  present  school  year  Children  of  both 


races,  totaling  1,635,  in  the  affected 
grades  were  administered  these  tests. 
Those  who  scored  in  the  top  one-fourth 
were  assigned  to  formerly  white  schools, 
and  those  who  scored  in  the  lower  three- 
fourths  were  assigned  to  formerly  all- 
black  schools  The  tests  resulted  in  177 
black  students  being  assigned  to  predomi- 
nantly white  .schools  and  79  wiiite  stu- 
dents being  assigned  to  the  school  for- 
merly attended  by  black  sutdents. 

The  results  of  the  operation  of  this 
plan  were  that  none  of  the  79  white  stu- 
dents assigned  to  the  formerly  black 
school  are  attending  the  public  schools 
of  the  district.  They  withdrew  from  the 
public  schools.  Of  the  177  colored  stu- 
dents m  grades  1  to  4  assigned  to  the 
predominantly  white  school,  only  121 
enrolled  to  attend  auay  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  district,  and  a  number  of 
these  121  have  since  withdrawn  from 
school 

Of  the  1,019  white  students  who  had 
attended  the  public  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict in  the  precedintj  .school  year,  only 
460  enrolled  for  attendance  In  Septem- 
ber of  this  year.  This  is  a  decrease  of  al- 
most 55  percent. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  consequences 
of  what  has  happened  In  the  Sunflower 
County  School  District  is  the  closmg  of 
the  Inverness  High  School.  Despite  its 
name,  this  school  lau.yht  grades  1  to  12 
During  last  year  approximately  300  white 
students  and  no  colored  students  attend- 
ed this  school.  As  a  result  of  the  test" 
plan.  24  colored  .students  were  assigned 
to  attend  tlie  Inverness  .school  this  year. 
Every  one  of  the  white  students  with- 
drew from  the  .school,  which  has  now 
been  closed  as  an  economy  measure.  The 
24  colored  students  assigned  to  that 
school  are  being  bused  to  other  schools 
in  the  distnct. 

At  the  Moorhead  Elementary  School, 
which  includes  tirades  1  to  8,  125  stu- 
dents were  in  attendance  last  year  .\s 
a  result  of  the  "testing"  76  Neirro  stu- 
dents were  assigned  to  tirades  1  to  4  of 
the  school  this  year  No  white  students 
enrolled  to  attend  the  Moorhead  .school. 
They  all  withdrew  from  the  public  school 
system. 

Huw  far  will  the  Intellectual  screwballs 
k'o  in  disrupting  our  educational  systtm? 
They  have  already  gone  too  far  They 
m.iist  be  stopped,  and  stopped  now. 

Similar  disastrous  consequences  have 
resulted  m  the  Carroll  County  school 
system  Until  tins  year  the  Carroll 
County  schools  were  operated  under  a 
freedom  of  choice"  plan.  Prior  to  the 
beginning  of  this  .school  year  the  FV'deral 
court  ordered  the  school  district  to  "pair" 
all  of  the  first  six  tirades  of  the  .school 
system  .As  a  result,  the  ^'reat  majority 
of  the  affected  white  students  have  with- 
drawn from  the  public  school  system.  At 
the  Vaiden  School,  there  are  currently 
enrolled  218  black  elementary  students 
and  15  white  elementary  students  At  the 
North  Vaiden  School  the  fli;ures  are  218 
black  and  19  white  students  At  the  J  Z. 
George  School,  there  :ire  enrolled  241 
black  students  and  44  white  students. 
And,  at  the  Marshall  school  there  are 
254  colored  students  and  50  white  stu- 
dents enrolled  The  totals  for  the  entire 
country   .school  system   of  students  en- 


rolled m  the  first  six  grades  are  93 1 
blacks  and  128  whites. 

Does  anyone  really  want  his  child  to 
attend  school  under  such  circumstances? 
If  they  do,  then  they  should  certainly 
vote  against  the  Whltten  amendment. 
In  fact,  if  freedom  of  choice  is  not  en- 
acted, public  education  will  be  destroyed 
in  many  areas  of  the  South. 

In  Carroll  County,  too,  this  disruption 
In  the  public  school  system  has  tragi- 
cally resulted  in  the  closing  of  a  school. 
In  order  to  belter  achieve  the  goal  of 
Integration,  the  Federal  court  ordered 
the  Carroll  County  School  Board  to  close 
the  school  at  Blackhawk.  T^is  .school  was 
located  in  a  Negro  community  and  had 
been  attended  by  colored  students.  These 
students  are  now  being  bused  to  other 
.schools  In  the  county.  I  am  told  that  the 
colored  citizens  of  that  area  are  very  up- 
set about  the  clo.slng  of  this  school,  be- 
cause they  feel  that  such  action  has 
destroyed  their  community.  They  are 
very  much  opposed  to  this. 

To  make  this  matter  even  worse,  the 
taxpayers  of  Carroll  County  had  just  re- 
cently spent  approximately  $42,000  In  the 
construction  and  equipping  of  a  new 
cafeteria  to  serve  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty of  Blackhawk  School.  That  cafe- 
teria is  now  useless. 

Integration,  what  crimes  are  com- 
muted in  thy  name. 

Tlie  situation  in  the  Bolivar  County 
schools  unfortunately  follows  the  same 
pattern.  There  are  five  school  districts 
In  Bolivar  County.  Each  of  these  districts 
was  compelled  by  court  order,  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  to 
abandon  their  "freedom  of  choice"  plans 
and  adopt  more  stringent  plans  to 
achieve  Integration. 

The  most  informative  article  concern- 
ing the  Bolivar  Coimty  schools  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Delta  Democrat -Times. 
Greenville,  Miss.,  on  October  27,  1969. 
The  article  is  entitled  "Bolivar  Students 
Refuse  To  Comply  With  Court  Order." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  pnnted  In  the  Record  at  this 
jxjint 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bolivar  Stt'Dfnts  Rcti'se  to  CoMnr  WrrH 
Court  Order 
(By  Bill  Rose) 

CijrvKLAND — Exact  racial  breakdowns  of 
attendance  '.n  Bolivar  Coimty  public  sclioo'.s, 
made  public  for  the  first  time  last  week,  in- 
dicate a  .•stubborn  refusal  of  many  whites 
and  i..ime  blacks  to  comply  Alth  accelerated 
desegreKfttlon  plans  ordered  for  five  if  "he 
county?;  six  .school  districts  In  July  by  US 
D'.-.trlct  Judere  W    C    Keadv 

TTie  figures,  crntalned  In  progre.<;s  reports 
filed  m  'he  US  District  CourT  clerk'?  "fflce 
!n  Clarksdale  Oct  15  on  orders  of  Judee 
Keady.  reveal  that  only  a  minute  percentage 
of  whlte.s  assigned  to  predominantly  black 
schools  'his  fall  are  actually  enrolled  there 
.M.so,  .some  whites  who  had  a  substantial 
number  uf  blacks  assigned  to  their  fchool 
or  (trade  have  withdrawn  from  that  school. 

Only  124  of  the  total  white  public-school 
enrollment  of  about  3,185  are  attending  for- 
merly all-black  schools,  while  484  blacks  out 
■.f  the  approximate  total  black  enrollment  of 
9  504   are   attending   once   all-white  sch^ioli. 

Before  the  fall  term  began  there  were  pub- 
lished estimations  that  school  attendance  in 
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BoUvar  County  would  be  approximately  3316 
whites  and  11,084  blacks. 

If  pre-school  projections  and  the  figures 
on  file  in  Clarksdale  are  accurate,  public 
school  attendance  Is  noticeably  down,  appar- 
ently due  to  an  Increased  white  exodus  from 
desegregated  public  schools  to  one  of  the 
county's  segregated  private  schools  at  Skene 
(Bayou  Academy),  Duncan,  Benolt  or  Shaw. 
No  one  seems  to  know  exactly  where  the 
missing  blacks  are.  though,  unless  they  are 
simply  staying  home. 

Perhaps  nowhere  Is  the  rfadlness  of  whites 
to  desert  public  schools  when  faced  with 
substantial  integration  moie  graphically  dis- 
played than  at  Benolt  School  in  District  Two. 
Dtstrlct  Two's  court-approved  desegregation 
plan  utilized  for  the  first  time  this  fall  called 
for  students  In  grades  one  through  four  scor- 
mg  in  the  upper  30  per  cent  of  those  taking 
mental  achievement  tests  to  be  assigned  to 
once  all-white  Benolt  School.  The  other  stu- 
dents were  to  be  assigned  to  all-black  Nugent 
Center. 

.\s  a  result  of  the  test  scores,  28  whites  and 
438  blacks  were  assigned  to  the  first  four 
grades  at  Nugent  Center.  None  of  the  whites 
assiened  to  Nugent  Center  are  attending 
there. 

Seventy-three  whites  and  48  blacks  were 
assigned  to  the  first  four  elementary  grades 
at  Benolt  School,  but  only  seven  whites  and 
25  blacks  are  actually  enrolled  there,  ac- 
cording to  the  district's  report. 

None  of  the  13  whites  and  Just  three  of 
the  17  blacks  assigned  to  the  first  grade  at 
Benolt  School  are  attending  classes  there. 
Nine  of  the  15  whites  and  only  U  of  the  15 
blacks  assigned  to  the  second  grade  are  at- 
tending that  grade. 

Because  of  the  smaller  number  of  pupils 
in  'he  first  two  grades,  they  have  had  to  be 
consolidated,  school  sources  said. 

I'he  same  sources  said  many  of  the  whites 
who  left  Benolt  School's  elementary  grades 
m  'he  face  of  Increased  Integration  have  en- 
rolled in  a  recently  established  four-grade 
private  school  here. 

Tlie  Intelligence  testing  plan  will  be  ex- 
panded to  encompass  the  school's  other  eight 
p-ades  over  the  next  two  years,  although 
some  Informed  school  sources  In  Benolt  say 
the  exodus  of  whites  from  that  school  will 
probably  increase  If  the  test  scores  call  for 
mre  integration. 

The  most  desegregation  has  apparently 
been  attained  In  District  One  (Rosedale) . 

District  One's  report  was  not  In  the  files 
at  Clarksdale  Thursday,  although  it  had 
been  filed  by  the  Oct.  15  deadline.  However. 
district  superintendent  Joe  Barnes  revealed 
his  districts  racial  makeup  by  schools  to  the 
DD  T  in  a  telephone  conversation. 

M  once  all-white  Rosedale  School,  the  en- 
rollment is  composed  of  384  whites  and  246 
blacks.  In  the  first  four  grades — those  af- 
feced  this  fall  by  the  district's  Intelligence 
testing  plan— the  enrollment  Is  104  whites 
and  199  bl.ickfi.  .'iccordlng  to  Barnes. 

rnder  District  One's  testing  plan,  similar  to 
the  one  used  in  District  Two,  21  whites  and 
1,133  blacks  are  attending  classes  at  once 
all-black  We?t  BoUvar  County  Training 
School  (Rosedale I,  15  whites  and  344  blacks 
are  .atendlng  once  all-black  Pace  Elemen- 
tary, ,-ind  12  whites  and  493  blacks  are  at- 
tenrling  once  all-black  Bob  Woods  Elemen- 
tary I  Gunnison ) . 

In  the  county's  most  heavily  populated 
sch'K)l  district.  District  Pour  (Cleveland), 
students  are  assigned  to  one  of  the  city's  Ave 
elementary  .schools  on  the  basis  of  the  court- 
approved  zone  they  live  In.  The  zoning  plan 
will  bo  broadened  to  Include  formerly  all- 
white  Cleveland  High  School  and  Margaret 
Green  Junior  High  and  all-black  East  Side 
High  School  for  the  1970-71  school  term. 

Enrollments  by  schools  In  District  Pour 
^e  948  blacks  and  eight  whites  at  once  all- 
black  Nailor  Elementary,  309  blacks  and  31 
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whites  at  once  all-black  Hayes-Cooper  Ele- 
mentary (Merlgold),  364  blacks  and  one 
white  at  once  all-black  Bell  Elementary,  76 
blacks  and  410  whites  at  once  all-wlUte  Pear- 
man  Elementary.  49  blacks  and  461  whites  at 
once  all-white  Margaret  Green  Junior  High, 
1,150  blacks  and  no  whites  at  traditionally 
all-black  East  Side  High  School,  and  two 
blacks  and  437  whites  at  once  all-white 
Cleveland  High  School. 

In  District  Three  (Shelby),  the  only  other 
district  to  assign  pupils  by  intelligence  test 
scores,  some  substantial  desegregation  of 
Shelby  School,  the  district's  only  predomi- 
nantly white  school,  was  revealed  in  the 
progress  reports. 

Shelby's  enrollment  includes  250  wliltes 
and  85  blacks.  Enrollment  at  formerly  all- 
black  Broad  Street  School  (Shelby)  Is  two 
whites  and  1,054  blacks,  and  enrollment  at 
once  all-black  Brooks  Elementary  (Duncan) 
Is  three  whites  and  496  blacks. 

In  District  Five  (Shaw),  as  in  the  other 
five  districts  which  filed  reports  this  week, 
there  are  a  number  of  blacks  going  to  a  once 
all-white  school  but  very  few  whites  attend- 
ing  a  formerly   all-black   school. 

There  are  93  blacks  and  304  whites  attend- 
ing the  nine  grades  (four  through  12)  being 
offered  at  once  all-white  Shaw  School.  All  but 
11  of  the  blacks  at  Shaw  and  28  whites  are 
enrolled  in  the  lUnth  grade.  Shaw  is  the  only 
school  In  District  Five  contaimng  a  ninth 
grade  under  terms  of  the  district's  pairing 
plan  being  used  for  the  first  time  this  fall. 

Thirty  whites  and  1.339  blacks  are  enrolled 
at  once  all-black  McEvans  Scnool.  All  the 
whites  at  McEvans  are  enrolled  In  grades  one 
througli  three.  McEvans  Is  the  only  school  In 
District  Plve  offering  grades  one  through 
three  this  fall. 

Included  in  the  stack  of  papers  inside  the 
folder  containing  the  districts'  progress  re- 
ports at  Clarksdale  was  a  motion  filed  by 
Cleveland  attorney  Alfred  Levingston  asking 
Judge  Keady  to  free  District  Six  (Mound 
Bayou)  from  a  previous  order  requiring  all 
Bolivar  County  districts  to  report  the  num- 
ber of  black  and  white  students  enrolled. 

The  motion  stated  that  such  a  report  from 
District  Six  would  be  elementary  school  In 
the  district  and  both  have  all-black  enroll- 
ments. 

The  motion  was  granted  by  Judge  Keady. 

DISTRICT    ONE 

District  One's  (Rosedale)  desegregation 
plan  approved  by  U.S.  District  Judge  W.  C. 
Keady  calls  for  students  to  be  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  their  scores  on  court-approved 
mental  achievement  tests.  Students  scoring 
in  approximately  the  top  25  per  cent  of  those 
tested  are  assigned  to  Rosedale  School,  a  pre- 
dominantly white  school,  while  the  other 
students  are  tissigned  to  one  of  three  pre- 
dominantly black  schools — West  Bolivar 
Traimng  School  ( Rosedale ) ,  Pace  Elemen- 
tary, or  Bob  Woods  Elementary  i  Gunnison). 
Grades  1-4  are  included  in  the  plan  this  year. 
Grades  5-8  will  be  Included  In  1971-72."  and 
grades  9-12  In  1971-72. 

Students  not  covered  by  the  testing  as- 
signment plan  for  the  first  two  years  of  Its 
implementation  may  choose  the  school  they 
wlbh  to  atteind  under  the  old  "freedom  of 
choice"  method  under  which  all  Bolivar 
Ootinty'B  soliool  districts  formerly  operated. 

DISTRICT    TWO 

District  Two  (Benolt)  Is  also  operating 
under  a  desegregation  plan  calling  for  pupil 
asslgninent  to  schools  by  their  scores  on 
mental  achievement  tests.  Grades  one 
through  four  were  covered  by  the  plan  for 
this  school  term,  but  It  will  be  broadened 
to  cover  grades  five  through  eight  for  the 
1970-71  term  and  grades  nine  through  twelve 
for  the  1971-72  term. 

Students  scoring  In  approximately  the 
uppei  30  per  cent  of  those  tested  are  assigned 
to  predominantly  white  Benolt  School,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  students  assigned  to 


all-black  Nugent  Center  (Benolt).  School 
officials  must  also  assure  that  20  per  cent 
of  students  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  at  Benolt  School  are  black.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  the  plan,  those  stu- 
dents not  covered  by  it  may  choose  a  school 
under  the  "freedom  of  choice"  method. 

DISTRICT    THREE 

District  Three  (Shelby)  is  the  third  Boli- 
var (bounty  school  district  operaUng  under 
a  desegregation  plan  calling  for  pupil  assign- 
ment to  schools  on  the  basis  of  students' 
sooree  on  mental  achievement  tests.  Stu- 
dents scoring  In  the  upper  20  per  cent  of 
those  tested  in  grades  one  through  four  this 
fall  were  assigned  to  predominantly  white 
Shelby  School.  The  rest  were  assigned  to 
one  of  the  district's  predominantly  black 
schools  at  Broad  Street  School  (Shelby)  or 
Brooks  Elementary  (Duncan) . 

The  plan  will  expend  to  cover  grades  five 
through  eight  for  the  1970-71  term.  Dis- 
trict school  ofllclals  must  also  attempt  to 
insure  that  20  per  cent  of  the  students  In 
grades  11  and  12  at  Shelby  High  School  are 
black.  Students  not  covered  by  the  testtng 
plan  during  its  first  two  years  may  choose 
the  school  they  want  to  go  to  under  the 
"freedom  of  choice"  method. 

DISTRICT   FOtTH 

District  Pour  (Cleveland)  Is  operating  un- 
der a  zoning  plan  wmch  calls  for  students 
to  attend  the  school  located  In  the  court- 
approved  zone  In  which  they  live.  The  dis- 
trict has  been  divided  Into  five  elementary 
school  zones  which  apply  to  students  in 
grades  one  through  six  in  the  district  this 
year. 

The  plan  will  expand  to  cover  all  high 
school  (grades  seven  through  12)  students 
in  the  district  for  the  1970-71  school  term. 
At  that  time,  all  students  living  west  of  the 
Illinois  Ontral  Railroad  tracks  which  run 
north  and  south  through  the  center  of 
downtown  Cleveland  will  be  assigned  to  pre- 
dominantly white  Cleveland  High  School 
Students  living  east  of  the  tracks  will  be 
assigned  to  all-black  East  Side  High  School 
Students  in  grades  seven  through  12  were 
allowed  vo  choose  the  school  thev  wished  to 
attend  under  the  "freedom  of  choice"  sys- 
tern.  ' 

DISTRICT   FIVE 

District  nve  (Shaw)  is  operating  imder  a 
pairing  desegregation  plan  which  will  be 
instituted  over  a  three-year  period  This 
year,  all  students  In  the  district  in  grades 
one  through  three  were  assigned  to  pre- 
dominantly black  McEvans  School  (Shaw) 
Also,  all  students  in  the  district  in  the  ninth 
grade  were  assigned  to  predomlnantlv  white 
Shaw  High  School. 

For  the  1970-71  school  term,  all  students 
m  grades  one  through  six  will  be  assigned 
to  McEvans  and  all  students  in  grades  seven 
tlirough  12  will  be  assigned  to  Shaw.  For 
the  1971-72  term,  all  students  in  grades  one 
through  eight  will  be  assigned  to  McEvans 
and  all  students  In  grades  nine  through  12 
will  be  assigned  to  Shaw.  During  the  three 
years  required  to  complete  the  plan,  those 
students  not  covered  by  the  pairing  system 
may  choose  the  school  they  want  to  attend 
under  the  old  "freedom  of  choice"  system. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  This  article  points 
out  that  only  a  minute  percentage  of 
whites  assigned  to  predominantly  black 
schools  this  fall  are  actually  enrolled 
there.  A  number  of  whites,  who  had  a 
substantial  number  of  blacks  assigned  to 
their  school,  or  grade,  have  withdrawn 
from  that  school.  A  reading  of  this  arti- 
cle also  makes  It  plain  that  many  colored 
children  and  parents  are  opposed  to  ar- 
bitrary assignment  of  students  to  obtain 
integration.  A  significant  number  of 
colored  students  who  were  assigned  to 
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predominantly  white  schools  and  not 
permitted  to  attend  the  schools  to  which 
they  had  been  attending,  rejected  or  de- 
clined to  actually  enroll  in  their  new 
schools  In  other  words  they  just  dropped 
out  of  school  completely  For  instance, 
the  article  stated  that  73  whites  and  48 
blacks  were  assigned  to  the  first  four 
elementary  grades  at  Benolt  School,  but 
only  seven  whites  and  25  blacks  were  ac- 
tually enrolled  there 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  deplorable  .sit- 
uation for  the  children  and  parents  of 
all  races. 

The  situaUon  in  the  Holmes  Coiinty 
schools  has  received  attention  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  An  article  eiiUUed 
■Integration  Irony"  which  appears  In 
the  November  VI.  1969.  is.sue,  deals  ex- 
hausuvely  with  the  terrible  Impact  this 
problem  is  having  on  that  i-omm unity 
The  thrust  of  the  article  is  that  when  the 
final  blow  falls  In  Holmes  County  there 
will  be  very  few  children  left  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  afticle.be  pnnted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Integra TtoN  Irony  SnpREMr  Coirt  Rvlinc 
May  SPtR  SEi.REOATioN  .F  S«-)ME  Dixie 
Schools — WHrrts  Build  Own  Academiis 
IN  Heavily  Blaik  Col'ntxxs.  Abandoning 
Public  System  ScRAfiNu  Up  TimoN 
Money 

'  By  Nell  Maxwell  I 

Dvrant  Miss  —The  Supreme  Coiirt's  or- 
der CO  end  all  school  seKregatlon  Immediate- 
ly seems  destined  to  have  a  dramatic — but 
ironic  — impact    here 

Both  whites  and  Negroes  here  In  Holmes 
Countv.  where  the  .suit  leading  to  the  High 
Court  order  originated,  agree  that  the  rul- 
ing wU:  lead  to  less,  not  mure,  integratlcn. 
They  say  It  could  even  result  In  a  completely 
segregated  schoo.  system. 

This  outlook  reflects  the  fact  that  Holmes 
County  Is  more  than  70'"  blaclt  The  'jut- 
numbered  whites  have  grudgingly  ^onp 
along  wi'h  Integration  until  now,  but  with 
the  Federal  Government  trying  to  effec. 
widespread  integration,  the  prospect  of  white 
children  attending  predominantly  black 
schools  arises.  And  few  here  doubt  the  out- 
come The  whites  will  withdraw  Into  an  al- 
ready aourlshlng  private  .school  system, 
abandoning  the  public  schools  to  the  iJlacks 

THE  problem  districts 

That  may  well  be  the  initial  result  !n  many 
of  the  250  or  so  Southern  school  districts 
where  Negroes  outnumber  whites,  both  white 
and  black  observers  agree  Holmes  County 
forms  one  of  these  districts.  But  civil  rights 
advocates,  heartened  by  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  say  It  should  hasten  Integration  in 
many  ot  the  more  than  1,300  Southern  dis- 
tricts where  Negroes  are  In  the  minority 

•I  think  over  the  long  haul  were  going  to 
get  substantial  gains  from  the  ruling,"  says 
one  veteran  Southern  civil  rights  worker 
In  time,  this  observer  adds,  "there's  no  rea- 
son the  all-Negro  schixsls  in  the  hard-core 
districts  cant  be  made  into  quality  school.-, 
and  If  that  happens  eventually  the  white 
children  will  come  back  to  them  " 

Holmes  County  has  presented  special  dif- 
ficulties all  along.  In  fact,  the  Fifth  Clrcu't 
Court  of  Appxeals  ruled  last  week  that  in- 
stead of  ending  segregation  by  Dec  31  as 
most  of  the  32  other  Mississippi  school  dis- 
tricts named  in  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
must  do,  Holmes  County  may  do  It  In  two 
steps,  with  the  final  one  coming  next  Sep- 
tember. 


But  when  Integration  day  comes  to  Dursnt. 
"the  white  students  won't  be  there."  Mayor 
C.  H  Blanton  Jr  says  flatly  'A  unitary  sys- 
tem Jiut  wont  work  here  Would  ynu  send 
your  children?"  Such  threats  have  oeen 
made  before,  of  coura« — ftnd  not  always  car- 
ried out 

But  many  whites  Insist  they're  dead  seri- 
ous about  avoiding  re«l  integration  at  ail 
coats  Take  John  Henry  Guess,  a  worker  at  a 
plastics  plant  here  "I  ain't  .sending  my  kids 
to  that  nigger  scho^il,  I'll  keep  them  home," 
he  says,  standing  i>n  the  front  porch  of  his 
cramped  .shabby  home  in  a  largely  Negro 
neighborhood 

Mr  Guess  may  keep  his  three  ttoys  and  two 
girls  at  home  If  he  chooses,  because  the  far- 
sighted  MlsslsBlppI  legislature  abolished  the 
state  compulsory  attendance  law  after  the 
Supreme  Court  nutlawed  segregated  .school 
systems  in  ll>64  But  sending  the  children  to 
private  schools  would  be  a  real  problem,  be- 
cause tuition  would  run  about  WOO  a  year 
apiece,  and  Mr  Guess  earns  less  than  $5  OOO 
a  year. 

white    COUNTDiMEA.SURES 

Mlssl.sslppl  is  trying  to  help  people  like  Mr 
Guess  avoid  mtegratlun  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
3tAte  legislature  i>.tR-sed  a  law  providing 
money  lor  tuition  payments  However,  a  Fed- 
eral court  knocked  down  an  earlier  tuition 
grant  law  several  months  ago,  and  this  law 
Is  under  legal  attack 

There  Is  a  strong  feeling  here  that  Durant's 
two  public  schools,  as  well  as  all  the  others  in 
Holmes  County  will  be  ill  black  before  long 
A  total  white  exodus  already  has  produced 
this  situ.allon  In  the  western  half  uf  the 
county,  wnlch  is  cotton-growing  delta  laud 
with  a  high  concentration  of  Negroes  The 
Department  t)f  Health.  Education,  iuid  Wel- 
fare has  abandoned  any  h<;»pe  of  integrating 
the  western  part  of  the  county:  Its  plan  as- 
sumes public  schools  there  will  remain  all 
black 

White  leaders  here  have  laid  plans  to  open 
a  private  school — the  fourth  in  the  county — 
with  only  the  timing  still  undetermined  "I 
figure  It  will  only  take  us  a  couple  of  months 
to  get  started,  "  Mayor  Blunton  .says.  "We've 
got  a  building  lined  up  and  teachers  lined 
up  who  ,^re  readv  to  leave  the  public  .schools 
when  we  need  them  " 

Racial  consclousnesfl  is  obvious  throughout 
Holmes  County  The  only  cafe  in  Cruger.  a 
hamlet  of  less  than  500  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  still  has  sls-inch-high  White' 
and  "Colored"  signs  on  the  restroom  doors, 
and  Negroes  are  .seldom  seen  at  the  lunch 
counters  The  county  phone  book  still  Identi- 
fies colored  "  funeral  homes  When  Integra- 
tion first  came  to  Holmes  County  four  years 
;igo,  nearly  half  the  white  students  fled 
to  the  instantly  organized  private  schools, 
leaving  behind  a  public  .school  enrollment 
that  Is  now  85  '   black. 

A.NTICIPATING    FAILURX 

Both  public  schools  In  Durant  now  contain 
grades  one  tlirough  twelve.  Under  Durant's 
present  system  of  limited  Integration,  160 
Negroes  have  Joined  the  190  whites  at  the 
formerly  all-white  schc>ol;  the  second  ECbool 
remains  all-black  Under  the  HEW  plan  for 
total  integration  next  fall,  the  all-black 
school  would  be  used  for  grades  one  through 
six;  theoretically,  it  would  have  iin  enroll- 
ment of  about  500  Negroes  and  200  whitefl. 
The  currently  Integrated  school  would  be 
used  for  the  remaining  six  grades  and  would 
have  about  450  Negroes  and  140  whites. 

The  projected  white  enrollment  figures, 
however,  assume  the  complete  cooperation  of 
all  white  parents  In  this  district,  even  those 
who  have  already  withdrawn  their  children 
from  the  public  school  system.  In  reality, 
public  school  otBclais  expect  almost  no  white 
parents  to  cooperate. 

Pairing  of  the  two  schools  and  other  dras- 
tic steps  to  eliminate  the  dual  system  don't 
have  to  be  taken  until  September,  but  the 
Interim  steps   lesa   than    two    months   away 


don't  promise  to  be  easy.  In  stage  one,  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  at  the  Negru 
school  are  to  move  en  masse  to  the  inte- 
grated one.  resulting  in  heavy  concentrations 
of  Negroes  In  thoee  classes.  Other  countv 
schools  have  a  dlfflcult  path  to  follow  in  com- 
ing weeks,  too  At  Pickens,  for  exampliv 
roughly  40  white  students  of  the  enrollment 
of  100  whites  must  shift  to  a  Negro  school 
with  400  students  School  offlclals  predict 
all  40  of  the  whites  will  shift  to  prlvae 
schools  Instead  or  drop  out  of  school  en- 
tirely 

Whites  here  have  adapted  surprisingly 
well  to  the  Integration  of  the  formerly  all- 
white  school,  but  the  Idea  of  sending  their 
children  to  the  Negro  school  Is  something 
else  A  white  farmer  who  scrapes  by  ralsir.^ 
st^)y'beans  says  'TU  keep  my  chUdren  :t\ 
school  so  long  as  they  can  stay  with  their 
Iriends.  but  if  they  send  them,  to  the  colin  r< 
.school.  I'm  pulling  them  out.  I've  got  them  ,ii 
the  third,  fifth  and  eighth  grades,  and  thev 
can  get  by  with  that  much  education  If  they 
have   to" 

With  other  whites,  too,  the  objections 
grow  as  the  Negro  percentage  Increases  P;uil 
Tardy,  editor  of  the  Holmes  County  Herald 
a  weekly  newspa{)er  started  a  few  years  back 
by  the  white  Citizens  Council,  sends  his  son 
to  10th  grade  at  Lexington,  Miss.,  high  school 
which  Is  about  25'1  black.  But  If  that  level 
rises  drastically.  Mr.  Tardy  Is  convinced 
that  teaching  quality  will  drop,  and  he  vow? 
hell  pull  his  son  nut 

To  insure  that  the  son  w^lU  be  able  to  ijet 
into  the  nearest  private  high  school,  about 
20  miles  away,  "I'm  trying  to  get  $100  ahead 
right  now  so  I  can  go  on  and  start  pa'.  !:.z 
his  tuition."  Mr.  Tardy  says.  He  plans  'o 
keep  his  son  In  public  school  until  there  is 
an  overwhelming  Influx  of  Negroes,  then  shift 
to   the   private  one. 

There  Is  wide  agreement  among  local 
whites  that  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  will  drop  as  the  Negro  pupils' 
come  in  For  one  thing.  It  already  has  been 
well-established  here  that  when  white  stu- 
dents leave  for  the  private  schools,  .so  do 
their  teachers.  When  Integration  came  to  the 
white  Lexington  elementary  school,  all  hut 
three  of  the  13  teachers  there  left  for  the 
new  private  schools,  along  with  all  the  white 
pupils. 

LOSING    PtTBLIC    StJPPORT 

With  the  prospect  of  massive  Integration, 
"the  white  students  will  undoubtedly  come 
out,  the  faculty  will  come  out  and  public 
support  will  Immediately  be  withdrawn." 
says  a  white  leader.  This  does  not  mean 
whites  could  cut  off  school  funds,  since  r-.r  • 
of  tJiem  come  from  the  state  on  the  bas:s  f 
enrollment,  but  It  does  mean  there  miehr  be 
solid  white  opposition  to  bond  i»sue 
proposals 

Says  Robert  G  Clark  of  Holmes  County, 
the  only  Negro  to  be  elected  to  the  stale 
legislature  since  Reconstruction:  I  think 
It's  very  likely  we'll  have  an  all-black  sys- 
tem, and  that  will  be  bad  as  long  .is  the 
whites  control  It  I  expect  they  will  try  to 
make  the  system  as  rotten  as  they  cjin  " 

It  U  dlfflcult  to  Judge  the  quality  of  the 
segregated  private  schools,  although  their 
backers  Insist  that  quality  education  is  the 
reason  for  their  existence  Many  of  the 
schools  still  lack  adequate  libraries,  labora- 
tory equipment  and  audio- visual  aids.  On  the 
other  hand,  few  seem  to  be  suffering  from  ^ 
lack  of  qualified  teachers;  the  teachers  ;ire 
coming  from  the  public  schools  or  out  of  re- 
tirement. If  necessary. 

The  largest  Holmes  County  private  school, 
the  Oruger-Tchula  Academy,  Is  housed  in  an 
abandoned  public  school  building  and  In 
some  new  prefabricated  buildings.  Its  class- 
rooms are  In  good  shape,  and  It  offers  a  broad 
range  of  courses.  Besldea  home  economics 
and  bualneaa,  for  example,  advanced  courses 
are  oflfered  in  mathematics,  science  and 
languages. 
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The  school  also  has  a  lighted  football  field 
where  the  Ck>lonelB  meet  their  opponents  in 
the  Academy  Conference.  A  fleet  of  buses 
UTUisporte  studentn. 

KCLJ>    raOM    TKK    POVTRTT    FKOORAM 

Another  private  school.  Central  Holmes 
Academy  in  Lexington,  la  housed  In  a  shiny 
new  metal-sided  building  that,  according  to 
an  Internal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
memo,  got  a  helping  hand  from  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  program.  An  OEO  Investigator 
visiting  the  county  in  1966  to  check  on  Ir- 
rek'ularities  In  the  program  wrote  his  boss: 
.  The  most  glaring  discrepancy  Is  this: 
Many  of  these  men  (In  a  training  program 
to  teach  them  to  be  auto  mechanics)  have 
been  working  on  the  white  Citizens  Council's 
private  school  In  other  words,  Federal  funds 
,.ro  building  the  white  Citizens  Council 
school  How  about  that?"  (Both  the  presi- 
dent and  tile  principal  of  Central  Holmes 
AL-,idemy  declined  to  be  interviewed  on  any 
.uspect  of  their  school.) 

There  la  little  doubt  that  In  some  Instances 
private  schools  are  a  legal,  workable  haven 
ir  m  Integration.  However,  a  suit  currently 
in  the  courts  seeks  to  knock  out  the  tax 
deciuctlbUlty  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
now  grants  to  contributions  to  such  schools. 
Another  suit  is  planned  to  try  to  make  the 
state  of  Mississippi  stop  supplying  textbooks 
to  private  schools 

Clearly,  the  popularity  of  private  schools 
l.a.s  risen  dramatically  In  the  South.  The 
S<i;ithern  Regional  Council,  which  works  to 
pr mote  better  race  relations,  estimates  that 
30(1(100  white  students  are  attending  what 
It  1  .ills  "segregation  academies"  this  year — 
poriiaps  10  times  more  than  there  were  five 
ye.irs  ago. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  most 
ot  ii:y  remarks  today  have  been  confined 
\ii  -chool  districts  in  north  Mississippi. 
I  ..ave  talked  with  many  people  in  the 
.- 1  .  H>1  districts  of  south  Mississippi.  They 
an  izoing  to  very  shortly  be  affected  by 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Cuurt  and  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
pi  aLs,  to  bring  about  total  integration  by 
Jairaary  1.  1970.  In  those  southern  dis- 
til t.*:,  where  the  ratio  of  black  to  white 
students  is  high,  responsible  and  in- 
formed persons  have  expressed  to  me  the 
gravest  concern  as  to  the  future  of  pub- 
lic education  in  those  areas.  Specifically, 
it  i>  felt  that  where  the  ratio  is  intoler- 
able, the  white  students  and  teachers  will 
withdraw  from  the  public  school  system. 

Tlie  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
entering  its  order  of  November  7,  1969, 
which  implemented  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision,  specifically  took  note  of 
the  enormous  problems  faced  by  some  of 
the,';e  .school  districts  as  follows: 

The  scope  of  the  problem  of  converting 
from  dual  to  unitary  school  systems  In  these 
districts  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables  which  reflect  racial  compoeltlon. 


System 


Amrte 

SnsuiHi-line 

Canton  Mun 

Hitiilj 

Holly  Bluff.;.!!!"; 

Holmes 

Kemper , 

Mj!)i;on. ., 

Natchej-ArtamV."!! 

Noxubee  Co  

Shai»?v-issaquena. 

South  Piks , 

Wilkinson 

vazoo  Co..!!!!!!!; 


White 

Negro 

students 

students 

1.461 

2,582 

214 

906 

1.326 

3,672 

6.438 

7,489 

240 

483 

913 

5.355 

793 

2,060 

1.238 

3,376 

4.494 

5,927 

872 

3,573 

630 

2,002 

1.135 

2.156 

779 

2,757 

1,071 

2.495 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

We  must  do  something  to  alleviate  this 
terrible  situation.  The  adoption  of  the 
Whitten  amendment  by  the  Senate  will 
be  the  first  step.  The  great  majority  of 
both  races  oppose  the  abolition  of  the 
dual  school  system. 

As  I  have  pre'viously  stated,  the  white 
parents  and  students  will  not  tolerate 
this  terrible  situation. 

An  immediate  result  of  this  unwar- 
ranted interference  in  the  operation  of 
the  public  schools  of  Mississippi  has  been 
the  tremendous  and  spectacular  growth 
of  private  schools  in  the  State. 

I  am  advised  that  as  of  3  weeks  ago 
there  were  a  total  of  84  private  schools 
operating  in  Mississippi;  35  of  these  have 
been  started  since  September  1969.  All 
of  them  as  a  result  of  integration  there 
are  now  being  organized  more  than  200 
additional  private  schools. 

Pillow  Academy,  at  Greenwood,  Miss., 
had  200  students  enrolled  last  year; 
there  are  1,200  students  enrolled  there 
this  year.  There  are  three  council  schools 
in  Jackson  which  had  an  enrollment  of 
500  students  on  October  29,  1969;  there 
are  now  1,500  students  enrolled.  They 
are  now  building  several  additional  pri- 
vate schools  to  the  citizens  council.  I  am 
told  that  there  have  been  200  requests 
from  over  the  South  in  the  last  10  days 
on  how  to  organize  private  schools.  In 
addition,  requests  have  been  received 
from  the  States  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these  cir- 
cimistances  prove  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  the  greatest  enemies  of  pub- 
lic education  today  are  the  self-styled 
"liberals"  and  many  judges  of  our  Federal 
courts.  These  are  the  same  people  who 
beat  their  breasts  and  proclaim  their  con- 
cern for  public  education.  Yet,  they  are 
blindly  and  foolishly  pursuing  and  en- 
forcing policies  which  are  resulting,  and 
will  result,  in  the  ruin  of  public  education 
in  many  areas.  They  will  prevent  many 
children  both  black  and  white  from 
securing  an  education. 

Mr.  President,  this  deplorable  public 
school  situation  is  having  a  terrible  im- 
pact upon  our  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

New  and  expanded  industries  will  not 
come  into  a  commimity  where  the  pub- 
lic school  situation  is  as  I  have  outlined 
above.  In  one  of  the  commimities  most 
crucially  affected  by  these  court  orders 
a  substantial  industry  had  planned  to 
locate  a  plant  prior  to  September  1969. 
When  the  owners  of  the  company  learned 
of  the  school  situation  in  that  town  this 
fall  they  changed  their  mind  and  de- 
cided not  to  locate  in  that  commimity. 
They  gave  as  their  reason  the  fact  that 
their  workers  and  employees  would  have 
to  be  assured  that  their  children  could 
attend  public  schools  in  acceptable  cir- 
cumstances. Since  this  assurance  could 
not  be  given,  they  decided  to  go  else- 
where. This  new  industry  would  have 
produced  jobs  and  income  for  this  com- 
mimity. This  situation  can  be  multiplied 
many  times  to  get  a  true  picture  of  what 
is  happening. 


When  the  public  school  situation  be- 
comes so  unbearable,  people  who  can 
make  a  living  elsewhere  tend  to  consider 
moving  to  another  town.  This  results  in 
the  loss  of  the  most  skilled  and  talented 
members  of  the  commimity.  What  a  ter- 
rible price  to  pay  for  integration. 

I  know  of  one  small  town  in  the  delta 
section  of  Mississippi  which  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  200  or  300.  Between  September 
1  and  October  15  of  this  year,  no  less 
than  19  families  have  moved  from  this 
town.  The  only  reason  for  these  moves 
was  that  the  parents  insisted  on  their 
children  having  a  decent  educational  en- 
vironment. I  know  of  another  small  town 
where  there  are  now  three  vacant  houses 
on  one  street.  These  vacancies  occurred 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  cry  is  now  being  heard,  and  let 
me  say  I  am  opposed,  that  we  must  re- 
duce the  money  spent  on  the  public 
school  system.  In  the  long  run,  against 
my  opposition,  this  will  happen  in  many 
areas.  The  Supreme  Court  is  following 
a  course  which  will  mean  inferior 
schools  and  the  lack  of  education.  I 
know  that  none  of  my  colleagues  would 
want  such  terrible  tragedies  to  occur  in 
your  respective  States.  I  know  that  none 
of  you  would  think  or  expect  that  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  Southern  States 
should  be  dealt  with  differently  and 
more  harshly  than  his  own  State. 

In  light  of  these  facts  I  trust  that  each 
of  you,  my  fellow  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, will  join  in  this  effort  to  restore 
some  sanity  in  the  operation  of  our  pub- 
lic schools. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  recess,  rather  than  in  adjourn- 
ment, until  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  3  hours  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScoTT),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  time  period,  the  vote  take  place  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reser\'ing 
the  right  to  object — and  I  have  no  objec- 
tion— I  would  simply  add,  if  the  majority 
leader  -will  accept  it,  that  sometime  dur- 
ing that  period,  if  the  majority  leader  so 
elects,  we  may  go  to  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  going  to  make 
another  suggestion  about  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — I  think  the  leader  has  made  a 
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good  sugRcstlon  We  have  several  Sena- 
tors who  want  to  spealc  on  the  matter. 
There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
anyone  to  try  to  delay  the  vote  It  is  a 
vital  matter.  There  are  several  more  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  speak  on  the  merits. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  to  start  fresh 
in  the  morning.  We  could  have  a  live 
quorum  after  the  prayer  and  then  go 
right  mto  one  and  a  half  hours  of  debate 
on  each  side  and  finish  it. 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  will 
not  object — what  about  amendmenUs  to 
the  amendment  or  substitute  amend- 
ments? Would  they  be  Included''  I  am 
not  at  the  moment  planmng  any.  How- 
ever, r  understand  that  some  Senators 
have  suggested  some. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  understood  the 
Issue  was  pretty  clearcut.  and  I  was 
making  the  request  on  that  basis. 

Mr  DOMINICK  But  would  the  form 
of  the  unanmious-consent  request  cut 
off  such  amendments:* 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Tliat  is  a  matter 
whicfi  I  tHiWc  the  Senator  ouKht  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  Aould 
have  no  objection  to  including  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request  the  right  to 
offer  substitutes  ur  amendments  to  the 
amendment,  provided  that  ail  debate 
would  end  at  the  end  of  3  hours  and  we 
could  have  a  vote  at  that  time 

The  PRESIDING  OPT-ICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  3 
hours  of  debate  tomorrow  commenclnK 
after  the  prayer,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  3  hours  there  be  a  vote.' 

Mr  M.\NSF^ELD  Exclusive  of  a  live 
quonun  at  Uie  beginning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  sti  ordered 

Mr  M.-VNSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imammous  consent  that  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, there  be  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes  on  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama ■  Mr  Allen  > .  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr  Magnuson) 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  could  we 
know  what  the  amendment  is  before  we 
have  a  ruling' 

Mr   .ALLEN   It  is  amendment  No.  142 

Mr  JAVITS.  What  does  It  relate  to? 

Mr  ALLEN.  It  relates  to  the  public 
policy  on  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  same  general  idea. 

Mr   ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement. 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  following  the  prayer  and  a 
live  quuri.im  un  Wednesday.  December  17. 
1969,  fiirther  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vinia  I  Mr  .S<.-otti  ,  to  the  bill.  HR  13111. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor.  <iik1  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  flac*l  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


be  limited  to  three  hours  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  Mississippi 
I  Mr  ScciTT  and  Mr  Stennisi  Following  the 
vote  c>n  thla  amendment,  debate  on  an 
amendment  (No  143 1  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  .Mabama  (Mr.  Allim)  will  be 
limited  to  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Alat>ama 
tind  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Maonubon  I 

orderi-ct  further.  That  on  all  other  amend- 
ments except  tmendments  to  Sectlon.s  407. 
408  and  409.  and  one  by  Senator  Javlts  to  be 
ilnilted  '.II  1 1 J  hours,  debate  be  limited  u>  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  rhe  moved  wf  the  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington   (Mr    MAOWtrsoHi. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring, that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 

by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  I  want 
to  finish  the  speech  in  the  morning.  We 
can  go  out  now. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD  No.  Is  the  Senator 
Uirough  now' 

Mr.  EASTLAND   I  want  to  finish  this 
Mr    MANSFIEXD    Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr    EASTLAND    I  yield 
Mr  MANSI-TELD.  Mr  President,  I  am 
verv  sorry  and  apologize  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  who  has  had  his 
share   of   sorrow   today,   but   I   think   I 
should  inform  the  Senate  that  it  Is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  if  it  is  neces- 
.^ary  and  appears  important,  to  call  the 
Senate    into   .session    on    .Sunday.    I    do 
not  intend  to  ]m\.  the  Senate  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  has  not  completed  its  busl- 
ne.ss  by  Christmas  and  it  will  thereby  be 
.subject  to  a  call  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  come  back  into  .session. 
So.  the  Seriate  is  on  notice 
Mr    SCOTT    Mr    President,  will   the 
Senator   from   Missussippi  yield  .so  that 
I  may  try  to  clarifv  a  matter? 
Mr.  EASTLAND    I  vield. 
Mr   SCOTT   Mr   President,  may  I  in- 
quire whether  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  .VLlssLssippi 
tonight,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
(  nntinue  tomorn)w    there  is  a  t)ossibil- 

:ty ■ 

Mr  EASTLAND  I  do  not  have  more 
than  10  minutes  If  the  Senate  wLshes  to 
vote  on  the  Cotton  amendment  tomght. 
It  will  suit  me  fine.  II  not.  I  wUl  finish 
this  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
tonight,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire be  recognized  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
offermg  the  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  offering  the  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  JAVITS  I  am  offering  it. 
Mr  COTTON.  I  am  Uie  defendant. 
Mine  is  contamed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  be  au- 
thorized to  offer  his  amendment,  and  if 
the  distinguished  majority  letider  has  no 
objection,  we  can  a^ree  on  a  time  lim- 
itation of  30  mmutes 
Mr.  JAVITS.  When? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Tonight. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Not  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  not  tonight? 
This  body  has  been  waiting  here  tonight 
and  showing  an  interest. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senate  has  not  been 
waiting  on  me.  This  is  putting  me  in  a 
box  for  no  reason.  I  am  here  like  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  even  know 
who  was  going  to  offer  the  amendment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  here  like  the  Sena- 
ator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Not  like  me. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  I  got  in  the  middle. 

Mr,  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
amendment.  I  am  willing  to  proceed  with 
the  amendment,  but  to  take  it  up  in  the 
shank  of  the  evening — I  would  not  dream 

of  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  his  opimon.  as  usual. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
sake  of  explanation,  the  amendment 
would  restore  the  remaining  10  percent 
of  the  impact  area  funds  in  the  bill.  I 
Will  call  it  up  at  any  convenient  time, 
even  if  it  is  10  o'clock  tonight.  Or  I  will 
call  It  up  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  why 
does  not  the  Senator  call  it  up  right  now? 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  concluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  majority  leader 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  offer  his  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .--o  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes   the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend? 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  the  Chair  ask  all  Senators 
to  take  their  .seats  and  to  ^tay  n:  tiit.;:;. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  will  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  "lOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
mze  the  need  for  a  great  degree  of  dis- 
patch in  the  expedition  of  our  business 
between  now  and  Christmas.  But  I 
should  like  to  respectfully  suggest  that 
this  is  hardly  a  proper  clunate  in  which 
to  legislate.   We  have  been  legislatmg 
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intensively  here  for  several  days — in- 
deed, weeks.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are 
really  all  ourselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  the  later  the  hours  grow,  the 
more  tired  the  Members  of  this  body 
get.  probably  the  less  responsible  they 
get.  After  all.  we  are  all  human  beings; 
we  are  not  superhuman. 

I  recall  something  that  the  great  Alben 
Barkley  once  said: 

The  first  year  you  are  in  the  Senate,  you 
sit  there  In  great  awe  of  all  these  great  men 
and  wonder  how  you  got  there.  The  second 
year  you  are  In  the  Senate,  you  wonder  how 
they  got  there. 

This  is  something  Alben  Barkley  said. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  this  is 
not  a  proper  hour,  a  proper  climate,  a 
proper  environment  for  responsible  leg- 
islation. Even  though  we  are  in  a  rush 
to  finish  and  we  want  to  conclude  by 
Christmas.  I  think  that  we,  as  the  world's 
createst  deliberative  body,  cannot  try  to 
enact  far-reaching  and  significant  legis- 
lation in  this  kind  of  climate. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
sometimes  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  we 
are  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body.  We  have  been  on  the  Job  only  12 
hours  t<xlay.  I  feel  as  fresh  as  a  daisy.  I 
want  to  get  on  with  the  work,  because  I 
want  to  take  a  vacation  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  know  what  is  going  on.  My  mind  Is 
not  dulled.  I  am  aware  of  the  amend- 
ments. I  can  still  read  a  page  legibly,  and 
I  can  still  understand  what  my  colleagues 
say. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  work  together, 
as  we  have  been,  and  try  to  bring  to  a 
head  these  appropriation  bills,  which  are 
the  only  factors  in  the  way  of  a  sine  die 
ad.'ournment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  there  Is  a  ques- 
tion between  speed  and  deliberation. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Tlie  clerk  will  read  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  31,  line  19.  strike  out  "$600,167,- 
000"  .ind  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'$665,167,000". 

On  page  31.  line  19.  strike  out  "$585,000,- 
000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$660,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  the  amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
for  his  comments  on  the  present  situ- 
ation. For  2  or  3  months  I  have  been 
speaking  about  the  same  problem.  In 
that  I  thought  the  Senate  would  get  to 
a  situation  In  which  the  Members  were 
all  so  fatigued  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  deal  with  these  matters. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  majority  leader. 
He  has  great  responsibilities,  and  he  Is 
trj'ing  to  accomplish  what  I  am  sure  is 
the  purpose  of  all  of  us  here — to  get  out 
the  appropriation  bills  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  finish  Its  work  and  salvage  a 


sense  of  self-respect  out  of  our  work  for 
the  year.  Unless  we  dispose  of  these  ap- 
propriation bills,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
do  that. 

I  am  completely  aware  of  the  concerns 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  has  just  mentioned,  and  which  I 
share.  Nevertheless,  we  are  here.  We  are 
dealing  vdth  amendments.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  critical  amendments.  The  one 
which  has  been  laid  aside  contains  some 
of  the  most  narrow  nuances  of  the  law 
and  of  judgment  that  anybody  can  imag- 
ine. I  hope  that  the  limitation  we  have 
placed  on  this  particular  question  for 
tomorrow  will  give  me  an  opporttinity  to 
express  myself  on  that. 

Tonight,  I  have  offered  an  amendment. 
Because  of  the  hurry,  I  was  not  aware, 
untU  after  the  HEW  bill  had  been 
marked  up  this  morning,  that  we  had 
not  fimded  the  impacted  areas  funds  to 
the  full  entitlement. 

As  all  Senators  know,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  many  years  has  carried  these 
amendments,  when  the  administration 
sought  to  cut  these  funds  and  at  the  same 
time  emphasize  title  I  of  the  bill.  I  do 
not  want  to  put  in  my  remarks  tonight 
any  particular  weight  as  between  title  I 
and  the  impacted  area  funds,  because 
title  I  also  has  its  virtues,  and  all  of  us 
have  voted  for  those  fimds  in  one  way 
or  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  World  War 
II,  we  have  had  the  impacted  area  funds, 
and  they  have  constituted  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  support  of  many  school  dis- 
tricts in  this  country. 

I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion— and  I  say  this  frankly — that  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mitndt),  who,  unfortu- 
nately, is  hospitalized  at  the  moment: 
but,  rather,  that  I  am  doing  It  on  my 
own,  as  one  who  has  supported  his- 
torically his  efforts  I  have  supported 
these  efforts  because  I  believe  that  the 
Public  Law  874  program  is  a  solid,  sub- 
stantial, and  logical  way  to  support  our 
local  schools. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  impacted  area  funds  and  the 
title  I  funds,  for  example,  which  require 
matching  fimds.  The  title  I  funds, 
praiseworthy  though  they  may  be,  often 
actually  drain  our  school  districts  of  re- 
sources in  order  to  match  Federal  pro- 
grams that  are  not  necessarily  required 
in  those  particular  districts.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Impacted  area  funds  go  to  the 
school  districts  without  limitation,  and 
these  are  the  areas  where  we  have  Fed- 
eral employees,  Federal  installations,  and 
children  attending  schools.  All  of  these 
factors  put  a  burden  on  the  school  dis- 
trict which  the  school  district  cannot 
possibly  meet  imder  Its  own  system  of 
taxation. 

This  is  not  a  situation  particular  to 
my  own  State.  It  Is  a  situation  that  is 
equally  peculiar  or  Individual  to  Virginia 
or  West  Virginia  or  Massachusetts  or  al- 
most any  other  State  in  the  Union,  for 
that  matter. 

What  this  amendment  does.  In  very 
simple  form,  is  to  add  $65  million  on 
page  3 1,  line  19 — I  will  read  it : 


For  grants  and  payments  under  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C., 
ch.  13) ,  and  under  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19),  $665,- 
167,000,  of  which  $650,000,000  shall  be  for 
payments  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C. .  ch.  13),  and 
$15,167,000  which  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  would  add 
$65  million  to  this  provision  to  imple- 
ment the  impacted  area  fund,  not  to  90 
percent,  as  the  bill  would  do,  but  to  im- 
plement the  impacted  area  fimd  to  the 
extent  of  100  percent  of  entitlement. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  make  one  fur- 
ther brief  comment  and  then  I  shall  have 
completed  my  remarks.  On  such  short 
notice,  I  can  only  speak  with  reference  to 
how  it  would  affect  my  own  State.  How- 
ever, I  think  Senators  wiU  find  that  it 
affects  all  States  in  the  same  way.  Repre- 
sentatives of  our  school  districts  in  my 
State  are  dependent,  to  a  large  extent, 
upon  this  program  for  their  fiscal  ex- 
istence. The  extent  to  which  they  would 
benefit  from  increasing  this  provision  in 
the  bill  by  $65  million  would  be,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Aurora,  Colo.,  it  would  add 
$112,000;  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  $70,000;  in 
Denver,  $214,000;  in  Harrison,  $49,000; 
in  Fountain,  approximately  $82,000;  in 
Colorado  Springs,  $201,000;  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  where  we  have  some 
5,000  employees  including  enlisted  men, 
approximately  $102,000;  in  Pueblo, 
$64,000. 

Therefore,  where  Colorado  has  a  6- 
percent  limitation  on  the  amotmt  of 
school  aid  which  can  be  increased  dur- 
ing a  school  year  after  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  a  fiscal  year,  this 
is  very  Important. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  and  then 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield.  The  basic  and 
essential  point  about  the  particular 
amendment  Is  that  federally  impacted 
funds  go  to  the  bone,  blood,  and  muscle 
of  school  districts.  If  this  is  cut,  we  are 
going  to  place  thousands  of  our  school 
districts  in  this  coimtry  in  a  financial 
bind  which  they  cannot  meet.  Unless  my 
amendment  is  adopted  these  school  dis- 
tricts well  be  forced  either  to  cut  the 
nimiber  of  their  classes  or  Increase  the 
number  of  students,  and  thereby  de- 
crease the  quality  of  education. 

This  is  one  area  where  we  can  help 
the  schools.  This  Is  one  area  where  we 
can  help  the  local  boards  which  know 
best  what  their  districts  need  to  sustain 
their  schools  and  carry  them  through  the 
school  year. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  join  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
DALE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  I  want  to  say  that  the  committee, 
in  approving  this  particular  Item,  was 
very  generous. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  20  minutes  remainmg. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguLshed  Senator 
from  New  Mexico 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
nor  I.  mtends  to  impute  any  cntlclsm 
to  tlie  committee  for  what  it  has  done 
in  providing  $600,167,000,  which  is  the 
same  sum  provided  by  the  House  Some- 
how the  $600  million  represented  in  the 
bill  Is  not  the  full  entitlement  to  which 
the  school  districts  In  these  areas  are  en- 
titled. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  trj- 
ing  to  bring  this  to  100-percent  entitle- 
ment as  I  understand  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  fund- 
ings that-  we  provide  m  Congress  be- 
cause It  affects  everj-  State  in  the  Union. 
It  affects  many  of  the  school  districts  in 
our  States  It  is  a  funding  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  is  depended  up- 
on by  the  sciiool  distnct.s  in  tr>mg  to 
work  out  their  budgets  and  their  expend- 
itures for  the  ensuing  year. 

Durmg  the  last  2  years  the  -ichool  di.5- 
tricts  in  America  have  been  impeded  by 
lack  of  assurance  that  this  money  was 
forthcoming.  I  think  the  action  of  this 
Congress,  even  though  it  Is  at  this  late 
stage,  brings  encouragement  to  many  of 
these  districts  which  have  children  that 
are   Federally   connected.    I    think    this 
money  will  be  well  spent  and  I  think  if 
we  give  assurances  through  this  increase 
in  this  appropriation  that  we  will  be  able 
to  bring  about,  better  facilities  through 
administration  and  operation  In  all  these 
school  districts  throughout  the  oountiy. 
Mr.  President,  all  the  school  .superin- 
tendents  met   in    Washington   about    2 
months  ago.  I  am  sure  all  the  school  ofD- 
cials  who  are  concerned  with  this  type 
funding  have  contacted  all  Senators  here 
m    the    Chamber    pleadUK    with    their 
Senators  to  come  forth  with  100-percent 
entitlement 

I  think  this  is  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  America.  I  think  this  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  human  resources  of  to- 
morrow That  IS  why  I  wanted  to  join  my 
good  friend  from  Colorado  I  think  this 
is.  indeed,  a  very  worthy  amendment,  and 
I  urge  Its  adoption 

Mr.  .\LLOTT.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  very 
much  for  his  support  on  this  particular 
amendment 

I  most  apologize  and  I  do  so  pubUcly.  I 
became  .so  involved  m  my  own  state- 
ment— I  have  been  wrapped  up  in  this 
matter  for  many,  many  years — that  I  did 
not  realize  the  .senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  seeking  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  now  in 
order  that  the  senior  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  may  speak. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr  President,  what  is 
the  time  limitation? 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

manager  of  the  bill  has  30  minutes. 

Mr    COTTON.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
speaking  for  the  committee  In  opposition. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  man- 
ager of  the  bill  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  and  I  will  try  not  to 
take  any  more  than  that 

Mr  President.  I  think  I  am  speaking 
for  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee. 
I  hope  I  am  speaking  for  the  committee 
I  discovered  today,  in  .something  that 
really  bothered  me.  that  my  own  ad- 
mmistratlon  had  not  seen  fit  to  take  me 
into  their  confidence  about  what  they 
wanted  on  the  OEO  They  told  everybody 
except  the  senior  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
apologize — not  to  my  adminustration.  but 
to  my  fellow  Senators  I  will  have  an  op- 
portunity sometime,  when  they  will  wish 
they  had  let  me  know. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  that  the  commit- 
tee were  in  a  position  to  accept  this 
amendment 

I  am  not  violim  to  stamp  and  roar 
strenuously  and  make  tlie  welkin  rini: 
I  suppose,  actually,  it  adds  up  not  to 
$50  million— although  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  had  sincerely  ti-- 
ured  it  so — but  the  total  will  add  up  to 
S65  million.  I  do  not  suppose  that  is 
much  \vh'?n  one  considers  that,  so  far 
today,  ir:  this  Chamber,  we  have  added 
to  the  bill  $478  2  million:  .so  perhaps  $65 
million  more  as  a  burden  on  the  bill 
will  not  be  significant. 
But  the  facts  are  as  follows: 
In  fiscal  1969.  we  appropriated  on  a 
90  percent  basis  for  the  impacted  area 
funds 

Two  admirustrations  have  tned,  vainly. 

radically  to  reduce  or  remove  the  funds. 

Con;;ress  does  not  stand  for  that,  and 

I  am  entirely  .sympathetic  with  the  posi- 

tion  of  Congress. 

The  funds  have  reached  the  point  that 
school  districts  det)end  upon  them.  They 
are  amcnt;  thi'  few  funds  which  have  no 
Fefieral  strings  attached.  ,so  the  .school 
districts  can  use  them  for  the  purposes 
they  most  need  They  are  not  earmarked, 
and  a  particular  district  can  use  them  for 
buildin.'s,  teachers'  salaries,  equipment. 
or  whatever  is  most  needed. 

I  do  not  blame  the  school  districts,  the 
school  authorities,  the  teachers,  or  the 
superintendents  for  wantini;  these  funds. 
I  am  all  for  restoring  them  in  the  bill. 

But  in  fiscal  1969  we  restored  them  on 
a  90-percent  basis  of  estimated  full 
funding,  and  we  appropriated  $520,861,- 
000— that  IS.  not  quite  $5J1  million 

This  year  the  committee  decided  to  do 
the  .same  thniir 

It  is  an  estimate  as  to  what  is  absolute, 
complete,  full  funding,  but  it  is  an  esti- 
mate of  what  the  90  iiercent  would  be. 

We  have  akeady  provided  in  the  bill 
the  $600,167,000,  which  is  an  advance 
over  fiscal   1969  of  $79,306,000. 

Mr  President.  I  submit,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  that  we  have  been  fair 
and  reasonably  generous,  because  we 
cannot  calculate  to  the  last  dollar  or 
the  last  cent  what  100-i>ercent  funding 


win  be.  with  all  of  the  other  items  In 
this  vast  bill  of  $21  billion  which  we  are 
blowing  up  every  half  hour,  or  every  hour 
on  the  hour. 

I  think  that  if  we  restore,  and  are  sure 
that  we  are  restoring,  the  90  percent 
which  Is  practically  $81  mllhon  more 
than  was  appropriated  in  fiscal  1969 
that  is  a  fair  approach. 

Tliat  Is  Uie  reason  why  I  feel  that  the 
committee   cajinot   accept   the   amend- 
ment and  that  we  are  compelled  to  op- 
pose it.  much  as  I  should  like  to  ace  iu 
it.  and  much  as  I  sympathize  with  ihe 
feelmgs  of  my  good  friend  from  Colo- 
rado, who  truly  represents  the  thinknii,' 
all  over  the  country  on  the  subject  of 
impacted  funds.  We  feel  that  we  have 
been  consistent  and  fair  in  coniiniti:.!.' 
the  90-i>ercent  estimate,  which  mav  bo 
more    than   the   90   jjorcent.    but   is'  ^SO 
million  more  than  they  had  last  yea- 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  lor  a  question? 
Mr  COTTON  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Tliis  Is  not  a  part  of 
the  amendment,  but  I  think  that  a  short 
colloquy  mleht  properly  be  in.iect^-d  lure 
If    the   Senator    from   Colorado   has   :  o 
objection. 

Mr  President,  since  comin?  to  the 
Senarc  I  have  be' n  a  stronc  .'upporter 
of  tlie  impacted  aid  and  I  am  [^leased  to 
eosponsor  the  Allctt  amci^.dnier.t 

Now.  if  I  could  have  the  attention  of 
the  manager  of  H.R.  13111.  the  distin- 
tiuished  Senator  from  Washinston.  Mr 
Macnuson.  or  one  who  can  clarify  a  mat- 
ter with  respect  to  sections  2  and  4  <1 
Public  Law  874  which  deal  with  impacted 
aid.  This  does  not  directly  Involve  in  the 
pendmg  amendment,  but  it  is  an  impor- 
tant matter. 

Section  2  deals  with  Federal  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  and  section  4  deal.s 
with  those  instances  where  there  has 
been  a  sudden  substantial  increase  in 
school  attendance  resulting  from  the 
activities  of  the  United  States.  Yet.  the 
House  through  a  serious  oversieht 
omitted  those  sections. 

It  Is  my  imderstandinp  that  these  sec- 
tions have  always  been  funded  in  the 
past,  and  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  the  .section  2  provision  which  is  .-o 
important  to  .so  many  school  districts 
in  my  State.  Under  section  2  of  Public 
Liiw  874  entitlements  are  allocated  to 
those  school  districts  throughout  the 
United  States  who  have  lost  a  substan- 
tial portion— and  this  must  be  10  per- 
cent or  more — of  their  assessed  evaiiia- 
tlon  through  Federal  acquisition  of  real 
property.  In  addition,  the  district.s  are 
required  to  .show  a  continuing  financial 
burden  throughout  the  year  in  order  to 
receive  these  funds.  Section  2.  then  is 
a  method,  and  an  equitable  one.  of  i>  im- 
bursmg  .school  districts  for  Federal  im- 
pact and  loss  of  school  projx^rty. 

I  have  a  table  showing  the  adverse  ef- 
fect thus  would  have  on  school  districts 
in  my  State,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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IMPACTED- AID  TO  CALIFORNIA— PxjBuc  LAW  If  ws  oxc  golng  to  brcEk  thls  progrEm,  plemental  appropriation  and  the  districts 

874— SECTION  2, 1967-68  ^e  should  do  It  in  a  reasonable  way.  We  receive  funds  under  the  supplementals. 

School  district  and  county:              Amount  ought  to  notify  the  school  districts  in  I  think  the  Record  will  show  that. 

Hueneme,  Ventura $52,951  advance  that  at  some  point  we  are  going  But  additionally,  it  should  be  said  that 

Deiuz,  San  Diego 7,250  jq  bring  the  program  to  an  end.  Until  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 

FBiibrook  Union,  San  Diego..        154.220  ^^^^  ^j^^g^  j  ^jjjj^j^  ^^  ^g  yg^y  unfair  to  ministrations   make    a   differential    be- 

Kaiibrook  Union  ( elementary ) .  ^^^  districts  that  rely  on  Federal  fund-  tween  A  and  B  class  students  in  this  area. 

ootanside  SanDieeo 702'  460  ing.  They  rely  0R.these  funds  when  they  That  does  not  conform  with  the  law  be- 

sTn  Miguel  San  Luis  "obispoi:           1, 770  constitute  their  own  school  budgets.  They  cause  the  law  makes  no  such  dlstmction. 

vuiieiindo,  Los  Angeles 58,030  have  every  reason  to  rely  on  the  com-  Yet  the  administration  constantly  tries 

Washington  Union,  Monterey.           1,911  mltments  made  by  the  U.S.  Government,  to  do  this  Indirectly  rather  than  through 

San  Antonio.  Monterey 1,974  xhe  Idea  that  we  have  voted  90  per-  the  legislative  process. 

iA>s  Aiamitos.  Orange 131.729  pg^^.  qj.  gg  percent  is  all  wrong.  Either  I  think  the  program  should  be  funded 

French  Gulch  Whiskey.  Shasta.          8. 159  ^^  ought  to  vote  the  full  entitlement  or  as    the    Senator    from    Colorado    has 

„  ,„,                                   1  325  644  "ot  vote  any  funds  at  all.  If  we  have  indicated. 

loiai  X,       .  reached  the  point  where  we  are  no  long-  Mr.    ALLOTT.    I    thank    the    dlstin- 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  csise  er   going   to   finance   the   program,   we  guished  Senator  from  Nevada.  We  all  un- 

of  P^llbrook  Union  School  District,  Fall-  ought  to  do  it  properly.  We  ought  to  derstand  perfectly  well  what  is  involved, 

brook,  Calif.,  illustrates  how  important  notify  the  districts  long  in  advance.  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

these    funds    are    to    these    California  i  remember  distinctly  that  the  pre-  Senator    from    Colorado    yield    me    1 

scliool  districts.  The  loss  of  funds  from  ylous  administration — the  Johnson  ad-  minute? 

section  2.  I  am  advised  by  Fallbrook  As-  ministration — took    the    position     that  Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 

sistant  Superintendent  Robert  Murphy,  when  we  passed  the  legislation  on  aid  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada, 

wriild  force  the  closure  of  the  school  dls-  for  elementary  and  secondary  education,  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 

tilct  before  the  end  of  the  school  year  t^at  was  to  be  a  substitution  for  this  pletely  support  the  amendment  to  raise 

since  it  represents  more  than  10  percent  program.  Indeed,  there  is  no  connection  these  figures  to  the  full  entitlement.  I 

of  the  school  district's  budget.  whatsoever — absolutely  none.  think  it  is  a  tragedy  that  each  year  we 

There  is  a  great  need  In  these  districts  i  remember  when  Mr.  Gardner,  who  are  confronted  with  an  attempt  to  cut 

fo;  these  impacted  funds.  They  have  al-  formerly  was  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu-  back  the  funds  to  pro^de  for  only  cate- 

w  avs  been  funded  in  the  past,  and  the  cation,  and  Welfare,  came  before  our  gory  A  children.  I  think  it  is  also  a  trag- 

e.xample    I    have   just    cited   illustrates  commitee.  He  took  the  position  that  this  edy  that  we  find  ourselves,  at  the  end  of 

there  is  a  need  for  a  continuation  of  this  program  should  come  to  an  end  because  the  year,  trying  to  fund  for  schoolclUl- 

needed  Federal  assistance.  of  what  we  were  doing  imder  the  other  dren  when  school  has  been  going  on  for 

The  question  I  have  for  the  Senator  is:  program.  He  took  the  position  at  that  6  months.  The  budgets  have  been  pre- 

Does  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com-  time,  as  I  am  taking  today,  that  if  ever  pared  for  8  or  9  months,  or  perhaps  12 

mil  tee  cover  sections  2  and  4  of  Public  we  wanted  to  discontinue  that  program,  months,  ahead  of  this  time,  and  they 

Law  874?  we  should  not  do  it  by  eliminating  fund-  still  do  not  know  whether  they  are  going 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  me  say,  in  reply,  ing  after  the  school  year  had  started,  to  get  the  money,  except  for  a  contmuing 

that  this  is  a  very  important  and  good  but  that  we  should  give  the  districts  resolution. 

point  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Cali-  notice  in  advance.  I  wish  this  admimstrabon.  as  weu  as 
forma.  Those  two  items  are  Important,  I  hope  that  this  evening— I  am  sorry;  others,  would  take  heed  from  congress 
and  the  House  language  in  the  bill  prob-  i  have  lost  track  of  the  time— that  to-  that  we  are  not  gomg  to  discontmue  this 
ablv  did  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  night  we  will  grant  the  full  entitlement,  program  unless  the  proper  approach  is 
California  is  apprehensive  about:  namely,  and  that  if  the  time  should  come  when  made,  and  that  we  are  not  going  to  limit 
It  eradicated  or  diluted  them.  The  Senate  we  are  no  longer  going  to  grant  it,  we  it  to  category  A  students  untu  congress 
committee,  recognizing  that,  has  restored  will  give  the  districts  advance  notice,  makes  such  a  determination. 
u  :n  the  bill  now  before  us.  The  language  so  that  they  can  provide  for  themselves.  I  support  the  Senator  s  amendment  lor 
u^ed  in  fiscal  year  1969,  in  last  year's  Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  the  full  fundmg  of  this  particular  pro- 
appropriations,  puts  them  back.  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  me  2  min-  ^^f^-^.^,^^   ..     T3,„e^^„r.t   r  fvioriir 

Mr.   MURPHY.   I   thank   my   distin-  utes,  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Mr.  Al^TT.  Mr  President   I  tmnK 

euished  colleague  from  New  Hampshire.  Senator  from  Rhode  Island?  J^Sri^Hon  helaS  t^ev  hive  poS 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  that  I  can  assure  Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  ^°f  "^"J^""' ^SrsaS  over  an"^^^^ 

the  senator  from  CaUfornia  that  our  Senator  from  Nevada.  °"«in  on  ?hf  S    thatTf  there  ill 

language  takes  care  of  the  two  items.  Mr.  BIBLE.  The  point  I  wish  to  make.  .^g^^^V ^^^g  iSTh^  program  it  shmUd 

which  are  important  and  about  which  I  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  so  r,' "^^g  ^v  the  legislative  committee, 

sh.ire  his  concern.  correctly  said,  i*  that  we  have  had  the  ^^^  J^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  advance. 

Mr.   MURPHY.   I  thank  the  distin-  question  of  underfunding  before  us  year  ^^  president   I  ask  unanimous  con- 

Euished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  after  year,  just  as  we  have  tonight.  ^^^j.  ^^  ^^  Senator  from  South  Caro- 

f or  his  concern.  I  thank  the  distinguished  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  j.^^  ^j^   Thtjrmond)   and  the  Senator 

Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  courtesy  Appropriations  and  of  the  Subcommittee  ^^^^   Alabama    (Mr.    Allen)    may    be 

in  .illowing  me  to  inject  this  colloquy  on  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  joined  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

during  his  remarks.  Welfare.  What  constantly  bothers  me  is  -j^g  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  that  even  though  this  program  should  be  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Senator  from  Colorado  yield  me  2  or  funded  100  percent  tonight,  when  the  j^j.  mURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

3  minutes?  item  comes  before  us  in  a  supplemental  senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  3  appropriation  bill  it  will  be  considered  ^r.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

minutes    to    the    Senator    from   Rhode  again.  It  that  not  correct?  Mr_  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

Island.  Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  want  to  say  unanimous  consent  to  be  joined  as  a 

Mr.    PASTORE.    Mr.    President,    the  that  that  is  true  as  a  fact;  but  it  has  eosponsor. 

question  of  whether  we  should  fund  the  happened  several  times.  We  have  called  Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  also  the  Senator 

full  entitlement  is  an  old  chapter.  We  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  he  from  California. 

have  gone  through  this  time  and  time  has  told  us  time  and  again  that  if  we  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

again  It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  serve  provide  the  full  entitlement,  the  money  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

with  former  Senator  Lister  Hill  on  his  can  be  used;  that  it  is  money  that  they  Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  the  junior  Senator 

committee;   and  then  I  remember  that  need.  from  Wyoming   (Mr.  Hansen). 

once  or  twice,  when  I  was  the  manager  Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  Record  should  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

of  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  indicate  that  year  after  year,  if  the  pro-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

this  item  would  come  up  as  a  deficiency  gram  is  not  funded  at  tiie  full  entitle-  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr^  ^f^^^^l^^  ^ 

item  from  time  to  time.  ment  under  the  law,  we  go  to  the  sup-  have  my  name  added  as  a  eosponsor. 
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Mr.  ALXOTT.  And  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIXOTT,  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina   'Mr. 

THTJRJiOWD  ) . 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I  am 
strongly  In  favor  of  this  amendment.  I 
am  In  favor  of  It  because  the  law  provides 
that  the  districts  will  receive  the  money. 
I  thftik  they  ought  to  receive  the  money 
until  we  repeal  the  law  They  have  relied 
on  It,  and  we  should  fulfill  the  toist  they 
have  placed  In  our  Federal  Government. 
I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment because  the  program  has  the  letist 
Federal  control  of  any  Federal  program 
I  Icnow  of.   I  believe  the   distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  brought 
out  the   point  that  In   many   programs 
there    is   strong    Federal    control.    Here 
there  is  practically  no  control.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  Important  factor 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  jieJd 
myself  1  mtntlte  simply  to  say.  althoueh 
the  dlstlngOlsTied  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee is  now  on  the  floor,  that  I  felt 
It  my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee to  call  attention  to  what  we  were 
doing. 

I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes 
I  just  want  to  add  that  we  still 
are  not  absolutely  sure  whether  it  is  90 
or  95  percent  that  the  committee  gave. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  full 
funding  is.  But,  speaking  for  myself,  un- 
less my  chairman  feels  differently.  I  think 
the  feeling  of  the  Senate  In  this  matter 
is  perfectly  obvious.  We  want  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  Subject 
to  the  feelmg  of  my  chairman,  just  as 
soon  as  I  yield  for  a  question.  I  am  going 
to  suggest  that  the  committee  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  for  a  division 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  siiggestlon? 

Mr.  COTTON  That  the  committee,  or 
at  least  that  I.  be  permitted  to  ask  for  a 
division  vote. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  I>resident.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield "^ 

Mr  COTTON  I  yield 
Mr.  PASTORE  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  as  notice  to  the 
administration  that  If  this  program  is 
going  to  be  repealed,  let  us  repeal  the 
law,  and  as  long  as  the  law  stands,  we 
should  live  up  to  our  commitment.  I 
think  we  can  vote  "yea"  and  give  re- 
sounding notice  to  the  administration. 

Mr  COTTON  So  those  of  us  who  have 
to  carry  on  for  the  committee  will  have 
our  feet  put  to  the  flre. 

Mr.  AIKEN  and  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  leff 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  about  20  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  I  am  seek- 
ing information.  Does  a  Federal  mstalla- 
Uon  with  Federal  employees  in  a  State 
have  any  bearing  upon  allocations  of 
any  other  Federal  funds  for  that  State 
which  may  be  based  partly  on  popula- 
uon '  For  mstance,  would  the  fact  that 
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there  is  a  Federal  installation  with  2.000 
employees  and  their  famllle*— If  there 
is  such  a  case — influence  the  allocation 
of  other  funds  to  the  States  which  are 
b€used  partly  on  population? 
Mr.  COTTON  Oh,  yes.  it  would 
Mr  AIKEN  I  am  wondering  if  that 
would  make  up  the  difference  between 
what  the  committee  holds  is  right  and 
what  the  amendment  seeks. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  committee  was  very  generous  on 
impacted  areas.  $600,167,000  is  provided 
in  the  bill.  The  House  increased  it  from 
the  administration  proposal,  and  we 
agreed  with  the  House  Increase.  Two 
kinds  of  students  are  classed  as  making 
up  an  impacted  area.  One  Is  the  class  A 
students,  which  we  have  taken  care  of 
wholly  The  other  is  the  larger  amount 
of  class  B  students. 

HEW.  when  it  set  up  the  budget, 
frankly  admitted  that  we  should  take 
care  of  the  class  A  amount,  and  not  give 
anything  to  class  B  students.  It  used  the 
continuing  resolution  in  cutting  down 
the  money  as  an  excuse.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  Impacted  areas,  I  guess  we 
should  take  c&re  of  them  all. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  a^ee  with  me  on  this.  I 
thought  all  the  money  amendments  were 
offered  earlier.  I  asked  about  it  five  times 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALUDTT.  I  have  been  on  the  floor 
almost   all    afternoon,    and   it   was   not 
asked  while  I  was  here 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  am  not  criti- 
cizing the  Senator 

As  long  as  we  have  the  distinction  of 
class  B  m  the  law.  this  impacted  area 
definition  of  eligibility  has  to  be  looked 
at  by  the  legislative  committee,  one  of 
these  days;  because  if  you  work  in  a 
Federal  establishment  and  you  have  chil- 
dren and  send  them  to  school,  they  are 
impacted.  We  have,  as  the  extreme  ex- 
ample, a  Federal  Judge  who  works  in  a 
Federal  courthouse  and  has  a  family, 
and  his  children  live  in  the  area  where 
he  Ls  a  Federal  Judge,  they  are  impacted. 
All  the  children  of  employees  of  civil 
service  who  work  In  a  Government  build- 
ing and  have  children  are  Impacted. 

I  think  It  LS  time  that  we  review  what 
is  an  Impacted  area. 

We  took  care^and  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  his  figures  are  correct — as  far  as 
we  could  find  out  from  all  the  people  that 
came  to  testify  from  the  Impacted  areas. 
all  the  class  A  students  and  90  percent  or 
more  of  the  class  B,  on  the  theory  that 
the  committee  might  look  at  this.  That 
brought  the  figure  up  to  $600,167,000.  So 
10  percent  of  that  would  be  close  to  the 
$65  million  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 
Our  figure  Is  $80  million  more  than  they 
had  last  year. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  personally, 
but  it  is  the  law.  I  surely  would  recom- 
mend to  the  legislative  committee  that 
they  take  another  look  at  what  children 
should  be  clai.sifled  as  class  B  in  an  im- 
pacted area. 

I  do  not  think  we  meant  Federal  em- 
ployees who  live  in  a  town  and  work  In 
a  Federal  building,  who  are  permanent 


residents  of  the  town,  when  we  passed  the 
law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  j-leld. 
Mr.  PASTORE   I  quite  agree  with  ev- 
erything the  Senator  says,  but  until  they 
do  review  the  matter,  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel  we  have  a  commitment? 

I  remember  very  vividly— this  Is  onlv 
several  years  ago— when  John  Gardner 
was  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — the  same  man  who  made  a 
speech  down  here  at  the  Press  Club  last 
week— when  he  said  everyone  was  out  of 
step  but  him. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Congress  was  In  a 
state  of  lethargj-,  and  the  administration 
was  not  living  up  to  Its  responsibility.  Yet 
he  came  before  our  committee,  and  when 
I  asked  him  categorically,  "Why  did  you 
not  ask  for  any  of  this  money  for  Im- 
pacted areas,"  he  said,  "Because  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  a  good  program." 

Who  is  he.  after  Congress  has  passed  a 
bill  and  It  has  been  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  be- 
comes the  law  of  this  land,  that  It  Is  up 
to  him  to  say  whether  it  Is  a  good  pro- 
gram or  not.  so  that  he  can  ask  or  not 
ask  for  the  money? 

That  Is  what  we  have  been  up  against 
I  agree  with  the  chairman;  if  it  Is  to  be 
reviewed,  let  us  review  it.  But  you  do  not 
do  that  by  cutting  down  the  funding 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  suggest  that 
that  is  some  token.  We  have  $600,167,000 
for  the  total  program.  Tliat  includes 
some  construction. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  by  line  22  of  the  bill,  it  is  reduced 
by  $15,167,000  for  facilities  and  grants  to 
educational  agencies.  So  that  the  full 
S600  million  in  the  bill  is  reduced  by  the 
subsequent  lines  by  $15,167,000 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  for  con- 
struction. Now.  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation,  the  cost  per  student  of  im- 
pacted areas  is  adequately  covered  by  the 
$585  million,  according  to  all  the  figures 
we  received.  In  total,  the  construction, 
and  there  is  a  .small  amount,  makes  over 
$600  million  for  this  program.  We  are 
talking  about,  roughly,  in  round  figures, 
90  percent.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
would  modify  hLs  amendment.  Tlie  re- 
quest is  how  much? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  $665,167,000. 

Mr    MAGNUSON.    So    the    increase 

would  be 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  $65  million. 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.    It    Is    $65    million 
more.  We  would  be  more  responsible  if 
the  Senator  would  submit  to  the  Senate 
a  reduced  amount  of  $60  million. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  the  difference  is  a 
very  small  amount,  and  It  may  be  that 
his  figures  are  correct.  As  nearly  as  we 
could  get  the  figures.  It  would  require  the 
full  $665  million  to  fully  finance  this 
program.  However,  I  am  willing  to  mod- 
ify my  amendment  to  read  $660  million. 
In  accordance  with  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion, and  I  so  request. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  that. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
amendment  Is  so  modified.  Who  yields 

time? 

Several  Senators  address  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
>ielding,  I  request  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  just  one  further  statement? 

I  think  that  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  in  behalf  of  this  bill  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senators 
from  Nevada,  and  others,  are  completely 
and  wholly  correct.  I  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  has  tried  valiantly  and  has 
done  such  an  able  job  in  upholding  the 


hand  of  the  conrunlttee  on  this  matter.  I 
talked  with  him  several  hours  ago  about 
this  amendment.  I  was  not  able  to  talk 
with  the  distinguished  chairman,  because 
I  could  not  find  him.  So  I  feel  that  as 
much  notice  as  I  could  give  was  given. 

I  ask  unsuilmous  consent  that  the 
name  of  my  colleague  (Mr.  Domtnick) 
and  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  put  in  the  Record  tomorrow  some  fig- 
ures, so  everyone  will  know  what  we  are 
doing? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  the  Senator's  own 
time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  a  list  of 
States  and  what  they  received  In  1969, 
what  the  revised  budget  would  provide, 
and  what  the  House  and  Senate  allow- 
ance is  per  State,  so  everyone  in  every 
State  will  know  what  they  will  be  getting. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  subsequently  said,  on 
December  17:  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  make 


a  correction,  first.  The  information  we 
have  from  HEW  is  that  of  the  25,000 
school  districts,  give  or  take,  that  there 
were  300.  I  said  400.  I  misread  my  notes. 
There  are  300  that  they  consider  imder 
their  rules. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  last  night,  when  we  discussed 
the  impacted  areas  funding,  I  did  not 
insist  that  this  table  be  included  in  the 
Record  because  it  would  have  delayed 
the  printing  of  our  debate. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  table  sets  forth  the  allo- 
cations to  States  under  Public  Law  874, 
and  was  prepared  by  the  Department 
on  the  basis  of  the  House  allowances, 
for  our  subcommittee.  The  final  figures, 
which  total  $585,000,000  show  just  what 
we  approved  in  the  subcommittee  and 
full  Appropriations  Committee.  Any  ad- 
ditional funds  would  be  distributed  ac- 
cordingly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  table  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


I 


ALLOCATIONS  TO  STATES  FOR  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  874 


1969  appraprutlon 


1970  revised 
estimate  < 


House  allowince 


1%9  appropriation 


1970  revised 
estimate ' 


House  allowance 


Total. 


$505,900,000 


1187,000,000 


$585, 000, 000 


Alibama 

Alaska. .   

Afijona 

Afkanus 

Calilo'nia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mar>iand 

Massachusetts. 

Michiean 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  

Montana 

Nebraska 


9,  530, 000 

13.379,000 

9. 059, 000 

2.696,000 

78  042,000 

13.291,000 

3. 429. 000 

1.922,000 

17.351,000 

16,421,000 

9,117,000 

2,656,000 

12,724,000 

4.391,000 

2. 605, 000 

8.534,000 

8,731,000 

3,431,000 

3,049,000 

24,846,000 

15,743,000 

4.  574, 000 

2.923,000 

2.615.000 

8.386,000 

4, 444, 000 

4.429,000 


2,  362, 000 

13,935,000 

6,  526, 000 

958,000 
25, 225, 000 
3,109.000 
1,503,000 
1,388,000 
5,013,000 
5, 749, 000 
5,741,000 
1,044,000 
4,  280, 000 

982. 000 

310,000 
3.302.000 
5.604,000 

770,000 
2.213,000 
3,387,000 
5,971,000 
2, 852. 000 

846,000 
1.115,000 
2,176,000 
3.960,000 
2,286.000 


11,075,000 

15,917,000 

10,825,000 

3,071,000 

88.431,000 

15,522,000 

3,974,000 

2,212,000 

20, 056, 000 

18,978.000 

10,735,000 

3, 225, 000 

14, 805. 000 

4,974,000 

3, 033, 000 

9,836,000 

9, 801,  000 

3,960,000 

3,593,000 

29,362,000 

18,514.000 

5,211.000 

3,367,000 

3.048.000 

9,617,000 

5, 453, 000 

5, 298, 000 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

Guam.   ..     

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

WaKe  Island 


$3. 
2. 

11 

10, 

17, 

11, 
2. 

10. 

12, 
2, 
8, 
3 
8, 
3, 
6. 

29, 
6. 

34, 
12. 

2 
1, 
5 
1 
5 


457,000 
138, 000 
933,000 
127,  000 
641,000 
198, 000 
501,000 
561,000 
140. 000 
535,  000 
953,000 
578,000 
446,000 
587,600 
566,000 
659,000 
901,000 
119,000 
531,000 
938, 000 
413,  000 
252, 000 
600,000 
984,400 
735.  000 
754, 000 
43.000 
281,000 


Jl,  426, 000 

904,000 

,251.000 

.147.000 

,027,000 

i,  864, 000 

,  664, 000 

.182.000 

3. 695.  000 

791,000 

856,000 

1,585,000 

3.589.000 

2.697,000 

705, 000 

7,709.000 

1,055,000 

4.000 

7,442,000 

4,852.000 

18, 000 

571.000 

1.275.000 

374.  000 

1,247,000 

6,067.000 

0 

396. 000 


$4,130,000 

2.  474, 000 

13,835,000 

11,299,000 

20,  504, 000 

12,621,00  C 

2.886.000 

12.384.000 

13,952,000 

3,076,000 

10.184.000 

4,084,000 

9,872.000 

4.216,000 

7.703,000 

34,617,000 

8.067.000 

138.000 

39.552,000 

15,097,000 

490.000 

2,660.000 

1.910,000 

6.744.000 

2.032,000 

6  124,000 

60.000 

3%,  000 


I  fsl^^mate  based  on  latest  data  (1968)  and  assumes  existing  formula  but  only  funding  children  wfra  live  on  Federal  property  with  parents  who  are  employed  on  Federal  property  and  -section  6" 
childien  whose  education  is  arranged  for  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  prom- 
ised the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  that  before  I  concluded  I  would 
yield  to  him.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  need? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  One  and  one- 
half  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  the  Senator  iy2 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  dlstln- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Colorado,  but  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  not  only 
to  the  language  on  line  19,  E>age  31,  that 
he  is  amending,  but  to  lines  22  and  23  on 
that  page,  where  the  appropriation  is  for 
only  $16,167,000  under  Public  Law  815. 


for  construction.  The  sentence  the  Sen- 
ator is  amending  Is  for  funds  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  schools.  In  the  committee,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  raise  the  figure 
of  $15,167,000  to  $50  million.  There  Is  a 
backlog  since  1967  for  construction  of 
school  buildings  imder  Public  Law  815. 
the  Impacted  education  law.  There  has 
been  very  little  money  put  In  there.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  backlog  now  of  $228 
million.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  there  is  a 
backlog  of  $226  million  for  construction. 
I  offered  «ui  amendment  to  provide  $50 
million;  but  It  lost  in  committee.  The 
amount  of  money  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  putting  in  the 
bill  for  maintenance  and  operation  will 


reUeve  some  of  the  pressure  on  those  dis- 
tricts so  that  they  can  use  some  of  their 
maintenance  and  operation  funds  for 
building.  That  is  what  they  have  done  in 
the  past;  they  have  had  to  spend  their 
own  money  out  of  maintenance  and  op- 
erations and  put  It  into  construction,  to 
build  buildings,  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  live  up  to  its  obliga- 
tions. 

I  think  this  money  is  badly  needed  for 
maintenance  and  operation  but  f  Lmds  are 
needed  for  construction  also,  because  the 
school  districts  have  been  forced  to  put 
their  own  money  into  the  building  fimd 
for  the  classrooms  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  provide  the  funds  to 
build. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

jields  time? 

Mr.   ALLOTT.    Mr.   President,    I    am 
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ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  but  there  are  Senators  who  have 
indicated  they  want  a  rollcall  on  this 
matter 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  before 
we  have  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  did  give  .seasonal  notice 
to  me.  We  all  understand  the  situation 
of  the  chairman  as  to  why  he  had  to  be 
away  from  the  floor  today 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  did  ko  over 
the  matter  with  me.  We  knew  this  was 
to  be  ofTered  We  knew  that  the  Senator 
wanted  this  and  felt  it  was  the  just  tiung 
to  do. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote  I  envy  all  those  who  can  get  on 
record  on  a  rollcall  vote  and  kjo  home  and 
tell  the  folks  they  voted  for  the  impacted 
area  funds.  Two  or  three  of  as  because 
of  our  burden  will  have  to  vote  with  the 
committee. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  because 
of  the  verj-.  ver\'  plaintive  plea  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  hope 
that  we  wfllnot  have  to  have  a  rollcall 
vot-e 

Mr  COTTON  No  We  will  have  a  roll- 
call vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  t:me' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  .say  a  fford  aloni?  the 
line  of  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land spoke  about  a  few  minutes  apo. 
There  is  a  lot  of  inju.stice  in  the  law 
For  example.  I  have  employees  who  live 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  They  own 
houses  and  pay  taxes  as  everyone  else 
does.  But  the  Federal  Government  pays 
them  impacted  area  school  funds. 

There  is  something  wron?  with  the 
law.  I  can  understand  why  the  Bureau  of 
the  BudKet  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration would  reduce  the  funds  to  try 
to  force  Congress  to  enact  a  better  law. 

I  admire  the  fight  put  up  by  the  Sen- 
ator Jrom  New  Hampshire,  even  thoueh 
he  will  not  fc;et  more  than  a  half  dozen 
votes 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  the 
two  highest  impacted  areas  in  tlie  coun- 
try are  California  and  Texa.s  They  have 
the  most  militan,-  installations.  Then  we 
have  Ma.-^-land.  because  the  parents 
work  on  Federal  property 

I  am  not  .so  sure  that  the  Senators  who 
have  children  could  not  have  them  im- 
pacted because  we  work  in  a  Federal 
building  under  the  ruling. 

That  IS  the  sort  of  thing  I  think  we 
have  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at. 

Virginia  gets  $39  million  Texas  only 
S34  million.  North  Dakota  geus  $2  million 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  We  have 
two  big  airbases. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  New  Hampshire  gets 
$2.4    million.    Perhaps    California    gets 
more  Califonna  is  the  Abou  Ben  Adhem 
They  get  $88  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  was  the  Styles 
Bridges  amendment  for  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard.  They  have  employees  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  In  order  to 
take  care  of  that  situation,  both  Mar>-- 
land  and  Virginia  fell  into  the  slot  And 
that  1.-  how  that  came  about.  That  ought 
to  be  looked  into. 


Mr.  COTTON    Mr.  President,  let  me 

say  in  2  minutes  time  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  made  my  day 
complete. 

When  we  have  these  fund  drives,  these 
community  fund  drives,  we  have  a  big 
thermometer  and  show  how  near  we  get 
to  the  top.  I  want  to  make  the  announce- 
ment that  the  amendment,  which  I  know 
will  be  agreed  to  and  which  I  wish  I  could 
vote  for.  with  what  we  have  added  on  the 
floor  today  has  pushed  the  bill  over  the 
half-billion-dollar  mark  We  have  added 
$5^8  1  million  since  lunch 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  in 
view  of  that  announcement,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  I  will  accept 
the  amendment  and  take  it  to  confer- 
ence. Let  us  get  on  with  the  next  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AULOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Stevens.  Yarborouch.  Sponc, 
and  Dole  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President.  I  thought 
I  could  do  this  in  5  minutes.  I  say  to  my 
distinguished  friends  on  the  other  side 
()<  the  aisle  particularly,  and  particularly 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  with 
whom  I  have  worked  for  .so  many  years, 
that  I  think  the  .sentiment  of  the  Senate 
IS  pretty  well  known.  It  is  getting  very- 
late  I  hope  that  we  can  dispose  of  this 
matter  with  a  division. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second:"  There  is  a  sufflcienf 
second,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  if  the 
other  .side  is  ready  to  yield  back  their 
time.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

IMPACT    ri'NDS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  committee  has 
provaded  verv-  nearly  full  funding  for  the 
Public  Law  874  program  of  aid  to  fed- 
erally affected  areas.  I  support  this  fund- 
ing wholeheartedly  and  do  not  feel  that 
we  can  respon.sibly  do  less.  This  money 
represents  the  taxes  owed  tj  the  locali- 
ties where  there  is  a  substantial  Federal 
presence.  In  areas  where  there  is  heavy 
Government  activity,  .such  as  military 
installations,  the  local  tax  base  is  nar- 
rowed by  expansive  Federal  ownership 
of  lands  and  facilities  which  cannot  be 
taxed  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  large 
population  of  persons  drawn  to  the  area 
to  work  at  the  PVderal  installation,  many 
of  whjm  also  live  on  Federal  property 
but  whase  children  attend  the  public 
schools  Many  fine  words  were  pro- 
nounced dunng  the  course  of  the  tax 
reform  debate  rfcenily  concluded  about 
the  closing  of  loopholes  and  insuring  that 
all  citizens  pull  their  share  of  the  load: 
It  IS  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  insure 
that  the  Federal  Government  pays  its 
taxes  as  well 

There  has  been  some  discussion  over 
the  20-year  history  of  Public  Law  874  as 
to  the  payment  for  cateKor>'  3(bi  chil- 
dren. These  are  the  children  whose 
parenUs  are  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty but  do  not  iTslde  there.  The  argu- 


ment usually  is  to  the  effect  that  since 
such  persons  live  in  taxable  dwellings  on 
taxable  property  they  are  paying  tlu-ir 
share  of  the  burden 

The  fact  is  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Federal  presence,  many  of  these  people 
would  be  elsewhere,  or  would  be  working 
for  non-Government,  hence  taxable.  ( n- 
terprises.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  then  to 
pay  for  category  3ib)  children  50  pi  r- 
cent  of  the  amount  for  category  /  ,\> 
children,  whose  parents  both  live  and 
work  on  Federal  property.  In  ony  e\Mu 
the    distinguished    committee    merntAis 


are  in  the  right  when  they  indicate  tliat 
the  appropriations  bill  is  not  the  pron,>r 
vehicle  through  which  to  amend  P-.ibl  c 
Law  874  by  striking  all  funds  for  cate- 
gory 3ib». 

At  many  points  in  the  bill  there  i.s 
evidence  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee were  touched  by  the  Christ  :-;as 
.spirit,  that  they  yielded  to  an  iinpiise 
to  play  Santa  Claus.  However,  I  bel;tve 
that  their  action  on  impact  aid  is  sound 
and  responsible,  and  I  endorse  it  '  n- 
hesitatlngly. 

UNANIMOrS-rONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  .-k 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pr.xeed 
for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wrh.iut 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  ,..th 
the  distlnguLshed  Senator  from  .\.\v 
York  on  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  Pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  requo.st. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  the  Javits  amend- 
ment, which  will  follow  the  other  two 
amendments,  of  1'2  hours,  the  lime  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  .'^n.i- 
tor  from  New  York  'Mr.  J.^vrxs'.  i.nd  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  irom 
Washington  ( Mr.  Magnuson  • . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
not  displace  the  other  matter? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  ot  the 
Senate  the  agreement  which  has  been 
made,  that  immediately  after  the  pravc:- 
tomorrow  morning,  there  will  be  a  .;ve 
quorum  call  before  the  time  limiiai;.  u 
begins  to  run. 

I  do  not  know  -vhether  we  can  fini  n 
this  week  or  not.  We  have  three  app:\^- 
pnation  bills  after  the  pending  bill  iui.s 
been  dLspo.sed  of.  However.  I  do  vant  'o 
put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  if  thos? 
bills  are  not  completed  and  in  confer- 
ence, the  Senate  will  meet  on  Sunday 
morning  next. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  further 
rollcall  votes  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  jdelded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Miaslasippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxnwedt).  the 
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Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCas- 
THY),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttkk),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  STicnfG- 
TON),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voimg,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
i.\Ir.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  f amUy. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Ml.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  result  was  annoimced — yeas  73, 
nays  9.  as  follows : 

(No.  246  Leg.) 
YEAS— 73 


AUen 

Gravel 

Murphy 

AUott 

Griffin 

Muskle 

Baker 

Gumey 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Packwood 

BeUinon 

Harris 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bogijs 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Brooke 

Holland 

Prouty 

Burdlclc 

Holllngs 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Scott 

Church 

Javits 

Smith.  Maine 

Cook 

Jordan.  N.C 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Jordan.  Idaho     Spong 

Curtis 

Long 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Doiiiinlclc 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Ea:;!pton 

McClellan 

Tydlngs 

Erv;-i 

McOee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fannla 

MUler 

Yarbo  rough 

Font: 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbnght 

Montoya 

Goro 

Moss 

NAYS— 9 

Aiken 

EUender 

Proxmiro 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Cotton 

MetcaU 

Williams,  Del. 

NOT  VO'I'INO— 18 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Russell 

Case 

Kennedy 

Saxb« 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Smith,  m. 

Eastland 

McGovem 

Symington 

G'.ldwater 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

GoodeU 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Allott's  amendment  waa 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  business? 


The  PRESIDING  OPFICTER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  advised 
that  the  pending  business  is  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 


TRANSACmON  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE    BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing additional  routine  business  was 
transacted: 


ADDITIONAIi     COSPONSORS     OP     A 
BILL 

S.    3181 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3181,  the  Regional 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICTER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1970— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDUENT    NO.    431 

Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Javits) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13111)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    432 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  submitted  an  amendment,  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
H.R.  13111,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    433 

Mr.  TYDINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  H.R.  13111,  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
10  o'clock  and  10  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  December  17, 1969,  at  9  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  16, 1969: 
In  the  Navt 

Vloe  Adm.  Allen  M.  Shlxm,  tJ.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5233. 


Having  designated  Rear  Adm.  Frederic  A. 
Bardshar,  n£.  Navy,  for  coaunands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  I  nominate  him 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  line  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Aanerud,  Kenneth  Dean 
Abel,  Arthur  Philip 
Abston,  J.  B. 

Ackerman,  Qavld  William 
Ackley,  Ralph  William,  Jr. 
Adams,  John  Brlcker 
Adams,  Robert  Bruce,  Jr. 
Adklus,  Freeman  Frederick 
Aeschleman,  Vance  Ellsworth,  Jr. 
Aiken.  Edwin  WUmer 
Aker.  Robert  Emll.  Jr. 
Albright.  David  Lewis 
Alcon,  Charles  Arthur 
Alexander,  Dennis  Jay 
Alf ,  Donald  Lee 
Allen,  Layton  Southerland,  Jr. 
Alley,  Stephen  David 
Amber,  Richard  Owen 
Ameel,  Frederick  Donald 
Andersen,  Harold 
Anderson.  Gene  George 
Anderson.  Lane  Schofleld,  III 
Anderson,  Stanley  Ivar 
Andrade,  John  Robert 
Andrews,  Michael  Wesley 
Andrews,  Roger  Marshall 
Andruchow,  Paul 
Angleton,  John  Marshall 
Annable,  Ross  McDonald 
Apple,  Thomas  Michael 
Applewhite.  Barry  Alan 
Abbot,  Charles  Stevenson 
Abraham,  Michael,  in 
Acker,  James  Everett 
Ackerson.  Jeffrey  Townsend 
Adams.  Edgar  William 
Adams.  Merchant  Stewart 
Adams,  Russel  Mark 
Aeilts.  Fred  Lee 
Affeld.  Richard  Lorman 
Alrlie,  Jack  Gibson.  Jr. 
Akst.  H.  Gordon 
Albright.  John  Richard 
Aldrich.  James  Hunter.  Jr. 
Alexander.  Samuel  John 
AUeman.  Alfred  Dennis 
Allen,  Robert  Paul 
Almon,  John  Sterling 
Ambrose,  Isaiah  Hammack,  III 
Amerine.  David  Bruce 
Anderson.  Frank  Andrew 
Anderson,  Howard  Brent 
Anderson,  Richard  Alan 
Andersook,  Walter 
Andres,  Stephen  Michael 
Andrews,  Richard  Lee 
Andrix,  Frank  Thomas 
Angelina,  Peter  Gerald 
Angstead,  Donald  Eugene 
Antle,  William  Smoot,  rn 
Applegate,  WllUam  Gould,  lU 
Appling,  Bobby  Ceclle 
Araclc,  Nicholas  Matthew 
Arbogast,  John  Elbert 
Arendt,  Steven  Maurice 
Arje,  Andrew  Coulter 
Armstrong,  Frank  Hough,  m 
Armstrong,  Robert  John 
Armitage,  Richard  Lee 
Arnold,  John  Kevin 
Arthur,  James  Charles 
A&h,  Richard  Wlnslow 
Atkins,  John  Wesley,  HI 
Aubrey,  Richard  Crandell 
Aunchman,  Leman  John,  Jr. 
Auten,  Nell  Eugene 
Aranyos,  John  Richard 
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ArencUfl,  Wayne  Georg« 
Arey.  Sheldon  Craig 
ArkwTlght.  Oale  Thomaa 
Armstxoni;.  Roland  John 
Armentrouc,  CharloB  Edward 
Arnold.  Cravln  Dykes 
Arrtn^on.  Farlln  Wesley 
Artley.  Dona.ld  Keruieth 
Aah worth.  David  Bliss 
Acwi;;.  James  Richards.  Jr. 
Auerbach.  Jerome  MarUn 
AuaUn.  Julian  Leon 
Bagby.  Josepn  Tyler 
Bahn.  Theodore  Inman 
Balling.  Timothy  Dodds 
Baker.  Dennis 
BaJckila.  Roger  Leonard 
B&lestra.  Louis  Joseph,  Jr. 
Bailew.  Jackie  Charles 
Balukonls.  Vincent  John  Jamee 
Banwarth.  Cletus  Stephen.  Jr 
B&ranowskl,  William 
Barber.  Robert  Lawrence 
B*rbour.  Henry  aamilujn 
Bardsley.  David  John 
Barker.  Joeeph  Henry,  m 
Barfchurst.  Rosa  Perry 
Barnes,  John  Wmthrop,  Jr. 
Badger,  Rlcbard  Lee 
Bayally   Ross  Svephan 
Bailey.  John  Gregory 
Baird.  Leo  James  Michael 
Baker.  Richard  Prederlck 
Bald.  Reyoald  AKred 
BaiUntlne.  William  Thoma«.  Jr. 
Balsam.  Carl  Edward 
Bandy,  Robert  Prank 
Bartz.  William  George  Jr 
Barausky    Kenneth  Peter 
Barbero,  Frank,  Jr, 
Barchl.  Richard  Heni7 
Bardsley.  George  Paul 
Barker,  Michael  Don 
Barnes.  George  Wallace.  HI 
Barnet".,   Pe'er  .\;ithony 
Barr.  Richard  Conklln,  Jr. 
Barre    David  Arnold 
Barrv    Thomas  Jo.seph 
Barton.  Jon  H.Lsell 
Bates.  Creori?e  MacnlUer 
Bauer    Russell  Carl 
Baum.  dcott  Robert 
BaunuL-rdt.  Robert  James 
Beachy,  John  -Scott 
Seal,   Robert  Everett 
Beard.  Timothy  Robert 
BeauUer,  Jerome  Eugene 
Beavers.  Asnley  Jerome 
Beck.  Robert  Lee 
Beciiett,  Robert  Sampson 
Beeby    Gered  Howard 
Beers.  Charles  Joseph,  Jr. 
Aera,  Steven  Curtis 
Beldler   Rl  derick  Keith 
Beinbrmk,  Jeffrey  Robert 
Belaiigia    William  Ray 
Beldlng.  William  Merrltt.  Jr. 
BeUale.  Kenneth  Charles 
Bell.  Roy  Morrow  Roy 
BeUew.  Patrick  Harry 
Bellman,  Terry  Richard 
Benedict,  Crawford  Lee 
Bennett.  Sterling  Norman 
Benton.  Robert  Reld.  Jr 
Berck   Henry  Fred,  Jr 
Berg.  Steven  Kent 
Berkeblle    Donald  Freeman 
Bernard.  Gilbert  Cress,  Jr. 
Bernler    Thomaji  Rodney 
Berrvman.  James  Charles 
Betts.  Craig  Robert 
Barnett    Burnlce  Eklward.  Jr. 
Barnette.  Richard  Thomaa 
Barr.  William  Slau 
Barrett.  James  Wilson 
Bartel.  Edward  Donald 
Bastian.  Gary  Bradley 
Bates,  John  C  .  Jr 
Baum,  Richard  .\llan 
Baumberger.  Harold  Eckel.  Jr. 
Seattle,  David  John 
He>kM.  John  Herbert.  Jr. 
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Beall.  William  Lawrence 

Beasley,  Marvin  Ernest 

Beaver    Br.idley  Kearne 

Beck,  .\ndrpw  Conrad  II 

Becker    George  Lester 

BedfLird.   niomaa  Jackson   Jr. 

Beede    Wll.iani  Patrick 

Beers,  Lawn-nce  .Stanley 

Beesley,  James  Bruce 

Bell    Adolf  Henry 

BelUv  William  Roderick 

Belden.  William  Ellsworth.  Jr. 

Belew,  David  Halliburton 

Bell,  David  Earl 

Bellas    Robert  Caldwell,  Jr 

BelllnotT,   Alan   Ell.it 

Benator,  Barry  Ivan 

Bennett.  Michael  Ray 

Benson    Prank  .Mexander 

Benzln    Robert  William 

Bereza.  Richard  Allen 

Bergen    Laurence  Michael.  Jr. 

BerkUne.  Kelly  Ray 

Bernler,  Joseph  Peter 

Berry    Robert  Louis 

Besklnd.  Jay  Peter 

Bezdek.  Donald  Joeeph 
Blckel.  Rosier  Bruce 

Bier.  Gary  l>anar 

Bin,  David  Spencer  lU 

Blrchlleld.  Robert  Boyd 

Blrkmaier.  William  Bradford.  Jr. 

Bishop.  John  Whitney.  Jr 

Bitten.  Ernest  John 
Blxler,  Paul  WcxKlrufl 
Black.   Kenneth   Lee 
Blair.  Dan.i  itiiv 

Blalr,   Thomas  James 

Blanchard.  Fnink  Medlord.  Jr. 

Bledsoe.  Samuel 

BUnn,  Gary  iU>bert 

Blix:kst)m.  Roland  Daly,  Jr. 

Boaz,  Lvjwell  D.ivld 

BfKkhold,  Givirge    Jr 

Bogert,  Gary  Michael 

Bohilng.  Peter  Herniiin 

Boiler.  Mlch.iel   Ronald 

Bone,  liober:  Eugene 

Bonnell,  William  Spencer 

Booner.  Donald  Chester 

B(x)th.  Gregory  Seeley 

Borden.  Ronald  Uuane 

Bortell.  Charles  Kelly.  Jr 

Boudreaux.  .Nunv.i  .\ugusUne  ni 

Bouldln.  Donald  Wayne 

Bowden,  Gurnle  Cmbfl 

Bowler.  Rolaiul  rom,ln  Evans  in 

Bowser.  Rex  Jiin.sen 

Boyd.  Ce<-ll  Archibald  KapU  II 

Boyette.  James  Robert 

Boyle.  David  WUlUun 

Bozzelli    PtiUip  .Anthony 

Brabenec,  J(jhn  Joeeph  HI 

Brudy    Michael  Francis 

Brady     lerrrnce  James 

Blellckl.  Detinl.s  James 

Blery   Ge<'rge  Monre  IT 

Blna.  William  Friuik  III 

Blrchmler,  Charles  Orland 

Bishop.  Ernest  FYank 

Blstl.  Joseph  Carl 

BixJer.   Michael   Balfour 

Black.  Evans  J, 

Blackwood    tXlward   Barron 

Blalr.  Foster  Jotm  II 

Blakeney.  James  Himsttin 

Blanchard,  Miirk  Webster 

Bleklckl.  W.t.ter  CirroU 

Bliss.  Ronald  Joseph 

Blount.  Thirnas  Edward.  Jr 

Bock.  Thomas  Herbert 

Bixlle.  Jetfrey  George 

Bogglo.  John  Martin 

Bokesch.  William  Michael 

Bona.  Richard  .Albert 

Bone,  Ther<jn  Carl 

Bonn;  lUe,   L.iwrence  Russell 

Boone,  VIckt  Frank 

Borak,  Da-.  Id  F^dward 

Borsh,  Richard  Martin.  Jr. 

Bouck.  David  William 

Boughner,  Thomas  Kemp 


Bourne.  Robert  Edward.  Jr. 

Bowenkamp,  Robert  Donald 

Bowman.  Frank  Lee 

Boyce.  Brian  Francis 

Boyd.  Thomas  Arthur 

Boyhan.  Thomas  Gary 

Boynton.  Robert  William,  Jr. 

Braswell.  Willis  CaldweU,  Jr. 

Braden.  James  Dion 

Brady,  Patrick  Bernard,  Jr. 

Brake.  Gary  t'ranklln 

Brandt.  Wesley  Robert 

Brant.  William  Clarke 

Branum.  Richard  Cllne 

Breagy.  Thomas  Joeeph 

Brennan.  Nell  Maxwell 

Brett.  Gerard  Joseph 

Brew.  WllUaia  Earle 

Brlce.  Robert  Grant 

Brlno,  Ronald  Thomas 

Brlttenham.  John  Charles 

Broadhurst.  William  Thomas 

Broderlck,  Thomas  Powell 

Brookman.  John  Edward 

Brooks.  Robert  Andrew 

Broomall.  Anthony  Wayne 

Brosee,  Manfred  Nell 

Broussard.  Curtis  Wayne 

Brown,  James  Robert 

Brown.  Michael  Eugene 

Brown.  Richard  Eugene 

Browning,  David  Louis 

Brudno,  Robert  Joseph 

Brunk.  Thomas  Eugene 

Bruun.  James  Louis 

Bryant.  David  Alan 

Bryant.  Lee  Wayne 

Bubeck.  Richard  Bailey 

Buchanan.  William  Jamee 

Buckingham.  James  Robert 

Buckley.  Victor  PaUlck 

Bugelskl,  Michael  Thaddetis 

Bulger.  Ian 

Bunch.  Gerald  Douglas 

Burbank,  David  Cheney 

Burger.  James  Franklin 

Burggren,  Peter  Charles 

Burke.  Joseph  James 

Burke.  Robert  Dan 

Burkhart.  .Man  Douglas 

Burkhart.  James  Richard,  II 

Burkholder,  James  Brooke,  Jr. 

Burnett,  William  Howard 

Burns,  Barry  Edward 

Burns,  Joseph  Michael 

Burns,  William  Robert.  Jr. 

BurrlU.  David  Reld 

Burton.  Kenneth  Lewis 

Buttlnger,  James  David 

Buyert.  Arlln  John 

Byron.  Roger  Walter 

Brady,  Thomas  Michael 

Branco,  Robert  John 

Brannan,  Lee  Roy,  Jr. 

Brantlgan.  Richard  Thomas 

Bray,  Malvtn  Lawson 

Bream,  Charles  CUfTord.  Ill 

Brereton.  John  Robert 

Breuer,  David  Paul 

Brewer.  Charles  William 

Brilliant.  Irwin  Joel 

Brlnser,  John  Robert 

Brlx,  Christian  William,  Jr. 

Brockman,  Robert  Joeeph 

Bronaugh,  Welbotime  Frederick,  Jr. 

Brooks,  Nicholas  George 

Brooks.  William  Charles 

Broome,  Nerval  Lagler 

Broughton.  Thomas  Gary 

Brown,  Charles  Edmond 

Brown.  Michael  Irwin 

Brown,  Patrick  Joseph 

Brown.  Ronald  Nelson 

Brownley.  Lawrence  Leroy 

Bruggeman,  Alan  Robert 

Brunson,  Burlle  Allen 

Bryan,  George  Raymond,  III 

Bryant,  Franklin  Simons 

Brydges,  Richard  Ross 

Buchanan,  Charles  Cecil,  Jr. 

Bucher,  Lawrence  Charles 

Buckley,  Oerard  Prancla 
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Buege.  Paul  Stephen 
Buletza.  Peter  Oeorge 
Bumann,  Timothy  Perry 
Bunge.  Thomas  Edward 
Burch.  John  Charles 
Burger.  James  Carl 
Burke,  Bryan  James 
Burke,  James  Garry 
Burke.  Robert  Oifford 
Burkhart.  Harold  Jean 
Burkhead,  Franklin,  Jr. 
Burnett,  Roger  Allan 
Burnham,  Eugene  Courtney 
Burns,  Franklin  Jeffrey 
Burns,  Thomas  Francis,  Jr. 
Burrill.  Clair  Glenn.  Jr. 
Burton.  Gary  Lynn 
Burton,  Thomas  Gardner 
Buivllas.  Oeorge  John,  Jr. 
Byard.  Larry  Frederick 
Calazza.  Albert  William 
Caldwell,  Ellis  Alton 
Calhoun,  William  McBrayer 
Callahan,  Patrick  Anthony 
Calvert,  Eric  Scott 
Campbell,  Horace  Julian 
Canaday,  Brent  Arnold 
Cannady,  Charles  Robert 
Cannon.  Thomas  Markwood 
Capshaw,  Roy  Don 
Caraway.   John  Benjamin  III 
Carlberg,  Richard  FYancls 
Carlson.  Edward  James 
Carlson.  Richard  Eric 
Carr,  Paul  Nelson 
Carroll.  David  Leigh 
Carroll.   Laurence  Bradner  III 
Carson.  Ross  Henry 
Carter.  Jesse  Samuel 
Carter.  William  Campbell 
Case.  Steven  Lee 
Cassell,  Robert  Wayne  Jr. 
Castoro,  Joseph  John 
C  ithcart.  William  CUfford 
Cable,  Robert  Lewis 
Caldwell,  I>wlght  Burnett 
Caldwell,  Leonard  Augustus 
Callaghan,  James  Michael 
Calnan.  Gary  Stephen 
C.impbell,  Bruce  Wilson 
Campbell,  Robert  Boon 
Cmdler,  David  William 
Cannon.  Richard  Alan 
Cipper,  Dean  Robert 
Cpute.  Joseph  Robert 
C.irbone,  Nicholas  Daniel 
Carlonl.  Guldo  Joseph 
Carlson.  Martin  Walter  Jr. 
Carlson.  Russell  Craig 
Camker,  Eric  Berkeley 
C.irroU,  James  Norman 
C;uToll,  Thomas  Vincent 
Carter.  Ira  Banks  III 
Carter.  Rodger  Besley 
Carver.  William  Earnest  Jr. 
C.isey.  Martin  Michael 
Castie,  William  Kenneth  Jr. 
Catello,  George  Michael 
Caudill.  Garland  Wayne 
Coruzzl.  Michael  Leonard 
Chadwick,  James  Lawrence 
C'l^ambcrlaln.  Donald  Edward 
Chandler,  Michael  Stewart 
Chapman.  Michael  Robert 
Charles.  John  Robert 
Chehansky.  John  Charles 
Ch.psterman.  Alan  George 
Chicolne.  Rene  Joseph 
Chmura,  John  Albert.  Jr. 
CV.rlstopher.  Thomas  Aloyslus 
Church.  Donald  Wesley 
Churchill.  James  Eugene 
Clnxton.  James  Thomas 
C'latTee.  James  Robert 
Clark.  Bartlett  Lee 
Clark.  Jack  C. 
Clark,  John  Maclean,  Jr. 
Clark.  Richard  Owen 
Clark.  Thomas  Arthur 
Clarrldge.  Brian  Reed 
Clary,  Ronald  Bee 
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Clegg,  Marshall  Garden 
Clemlns,  Archie  Ray 
Clifrord,  Robert  Lee 
Cline,  John  Hendrlx 
Clinton,  John  William 
Clymer,  Roy  Emerson  III 
Goers,  Mardis  Malcolm 
Coffin,  Gharles  Edward  in 
Cole,  Otis  Robert  in 
GoUey,  Donald  Vernon 
Collins,  Richard  James 
Golomb,  Herbert  Palfrey,  Jr, 
Gombs,  Robert  Meredith 
Catron,  Arnold  Edward 
Cazenave,  PYederick  Frank,  Jr. 
Cetta,  Nicholas  John. 
Chalke,  Oeorge  Payne,  Jr. 
Chandler,  Garder  Denis 
Ghapman,  Oary  Conrad 
Ghappell,  Eugene  Watson,  Jr, 
Gheever,  Robert  James,  Jr. 
Chessman,  Oary  Albert 
Chew.  Ghett  Thornton 
Chllds,  Stephen  Robert 
Chrlstlanson,  Robert  Andrew 
Church,  David  Earl 
Churchill,  Edwin  Terry 
Ciccarelli,  Chester  Anthony 
Clayton,  WllUam  Bailey,  m 
Clancy,  James  Patrick 
Clark,  Quinn  Oerrie 
Clark,  James  Robert 
Clark,  John  Meredith 
Clark,  Thomas  Francis,  Jr. 
Clarke,  Joseph  Dallas,  IV 
Clary,  Donald  Lee 
Claude,  David  Louts 
Clement,  Marc  Andre 
Clevenger,  William  John 
Cline,  Gary  Keith 
Cline,  Joseph  Martin 
Clothier,  Thomas  John 
Cochran,  Delord  Eugene 
Coffey,  Matthew  Joeeph,  Jr. 
Cobane,  Timothy  Michael,  Jr. 
Coley,  Stephen  Craig 
Collins,  Martin  Kevin 
Collins,Wendell  Roy 
Coltrane,  Olenn  Oray 
Compton,  James  Emmett 
Conery,  Oeorge  Franklin,  Jr. 
Conn,  George  Richard  Werner 
Connell,  William  Lawrence 
Connor,  Dennis  Ray 
Constans,  John  Northrop 
Cook,  Curtis  Blackman 
Cook,  Jon  Leslie 
Coon.  James  Maynard 
Ooonrad,  Douglas  Vanvzandt 
Cooper,  Douglas  Louis 
Cooper,  Patrick  Emanuel 
Copenbarger,  Paul  David 
Cordell.  Jeryl  William 
Corry,  Vincent  Henry 
Coetello,  John  Joseph 
Cotter,  Paul  Stephen 
Cotton,  John  Bruce 
Courtney,  Lucien  Wendell 
Cover,  Martin  Luther,  in 
Cowardin,  James  Henry 
Cox,  Mariner  Oamett 
Cox,  Thomas  Joseph 
Crabtree,  Carlton  Pierce 
Cragg,  Eugene  Earl,  Jr. 
CraighlU,  John  St.  Clair 
Cramer,  Charles  Robert 
Creutz,  Alan 
Creed,  Barton  Sheldon 
Crenshaw,  William  Robins,  Jr. 
Cress,  Jamee  Thomas,  Jr. 
Crisp,  Howard  Leon 
Crockett,  Alan  Keith 
Crockett.  Robert  Joseph 
Cron3m,  Brian  Sullivan 
Crosby,  Dennis  Allen 
Cross,  Lawrence  Allan,  Jr. 
Crouch,  William  Hugh.  Jr. 
Crow,  Joseph  Melvin 
Cruse,  Charles  Howard 
Coneway,  Clinton  James 
Conn,  James  Loren 


Connolly,  John  Michael 
Conroy,  Prederlck  William 
Conway,  James  Patrick 
Oook,  James  Ballou,  n 
Cook,  Robert  Allyn 
Coonan,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Cooper,  Clark  Russell. 
Cooper,  Marshall  Geoffrey 
Copeland,  Larry  Mack 
Corcoran,  Gerald  John 
Corder,  Henry  Robert,  Jr. 
Costello,  Dennis  Brian 
Oostello,  Terrence  William,  in 
CotUngham,  James  Lynn 
Couch,  Hugh  Richard 
Courts,  David  Paul 
Covey,  Charles  Clayton 
Oowgill,  Curtis  James,  in 
Cox,  Mllford  Chantwln,  Jr. 
Crable,  Paul  Alan 
Crabtree,  David  Montgomery,  m 
Crahan,  Oary  Michael 
Grain,  Richard  Noel 
Cray,  William  Cornelitis 
Creasser,  William  Nlal,  Jr. 
Creighton,  John  Oliver 
Cress,  Donald  Myron 
Crli>e,  Paul  Lynn 
Groclata.  Joseph  Philip 
Crockett,  James  Oren 
Cronan,  Charles  Edward,  Jr. 
Crooks,  Russell  Wallace,  Jr. 
Crosby,  Oeorge  Robert 
Cross,  William  V.,  II 
Grouse,  John  G. 
Crowe,  Bruce  Robert 
Cruser,  Peter  Jesse 
Cuddington,  Michael  Eugene 
Gulp,  William  George 
Curran,  John  Patrick 
Currle,  Michael  Patteson 
Curtis,  Stephen  Edward 
Cutter,  Robert  Michael 
Cucltl,  Richard  Bruce 
CuUen,  Timothy  Edward 
Cummings,  David  Lee 
Current,  Max  Christian 
Curtin,  James  Edward 
Cutler,  Sidney  Scott 
Dabbierl,  Peter  Vincent,  Jr. 
Dahllnger,  Frank  William  m 
Dall,  James  Allen 
Daley,  Michael  Jon 
Dalporto,  William  Fred 
Daly,  John  Gharles 
Daniels,  Harold  Edward,  Jr. 
Darden,  Arthur  Cohen,  Jr. 
Darnell,  Donald  Lee. 
Dautel.  William  Alan 
David,  Marshall  John,  Jr. 
Davis,  Clay  Savelle,  Jr. 
Davis,  Edwin  Sawyer,  Jr. 
Davis,  John  Stark 
Davis,  Robert  WlUard 
Davison,  John  Waxner 
Dawe,  George  Forrest,  Jr. 
Day,  Gerald  Walter 
Dearth,  Lawrence  Charles 
Dech,  C.  Michael 
Deda,  Donald  James 
Degeorge,  Bernard  Joseph,  Jr. 
Degruy,  Gharles  Monroee 
Delehaunty,  James  Francis 
Deleele.  Stephen  Douglas 
Demarest  Lee  Williams 
Denegre,  Thomas  Bayne  m 
Denney,  David  Conklln 
Denton,  Richard  Jackson 
Depoy,  Jimmy  George 
Deryke,  Edwin 
Detter,  Gary  Lee 
Devlne,  James  Deim.ls 
Devrles,  Leonard  Lyle 
Dadd,  Alan  Melvin 
Dahlstrom,  John  Reeves 
Dalnes,  Oary  Lee 
Dallmeyer,  Richard  Louis 
Daly,  Beverly  Anthony 
Daniels,  Oerald  Everett 
Darby,  Roy  Otto  in 
Darden,  Welborn  Orr,  Jr. 
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Daughtry.  Joseph  Sutton.  Jr. 
Davel.  3amuel  Allan 
Davidson.  Thomas  Richard 
Davlfl,  David  William  III 
Davlfl.  Herman  E^van 
Davis.  Richard  Rice 
Davison    Craig  Scott 
Davison.  J<»eph  Walter 
Day.  PrankUn  Jerome 
Deal,  Leonard  Joeeph.  Jr. 
Deatley.  Rudolph  James 
Decker.  Thomas  Richard 
Deegan,  Michael  Edward 
Degraffenreld,  Kenneth  Ernie 
Delbaizo.  Francis  Anthony.  Jr. 
Delello.  Nicholas  Joseph 
Demarest.  Harold  Raymond,  Jr. 
Dempsey,  John  Richard 
Denmark.  Allen  Dennett 
Dennis.  Patrick  Joseph 
Depompel.  Daniel  Albert 
Derocher.  Paul  Joseph.  Jr. 
Desantls.  Victor  .Anthony 
Deuter,  Richard  Caxl 
Devoes.  Gary  Gordon 
Devylder,  Edgar  Paul.  Jr. 
Dewar.  Dorel  James  Jr 
Dial.  Hajjy.  Allen 
DlQJlppo,  _^llllam  James 
Dillon.  Geoffrey  .Arnold 
DUorenzo.  Leonard  .Anthony 
Dinger.  Keith  Herbert 
Dlrlenzo.  LoiUs  Ralph 
Dlttmann.  Harrv  Gardiner 
Doane.   Flobert  K 
Dobson.  Carl  Leroy 
Dods<jn.  Warren  Bradford 
Dollar.  Stephen  Edward 
Donaldson.  David  Brian 
Donlev.  Michael  John 
Donnelly.  R<jbert  Jennings 
Donnellv.  William  Michael 
Doran.  Walter  I^ancls 
Dornstef.er    John  Michael 
Dorviand,  .Adrian  Tracy 
Doub.  Mark  Eugene  Jr 
Dove.  C'lr'ls  Rav  Jr 
DowgwlUa.  Frank  Michael  Jr. 
Downton    Charles  Edward  HI 
Doyle.  Edward  Thomas 
Dt>yle.  Hugh  Joseph 
Dozier.  Prank  siade 
Draper,  John  J(>.seph  m 
Dnnan.  .Alan  Howard 
Driver.  Rov  Kenneth 
Drummond.  DennLs  Gene 
Dubbs.  William  Martin  ,Ir. 
DuBois,   Wavne  Daniel 
Du.'fy,  ,John  FYancis 
Duke.  WUUam  Cecil  Jr, 
DuUn    James  Evans 
Dlckerson    Barrv  Sinclair 
Dleslng,  John  Dillon  Jr 
Dill,  Richard  Evan 
DlUow,  Gary  Eugene 
DlmnUg,  CJary  I^e 
Dinwiddle,  David  C>deU 
Dlihman,  David  Reese 
DUzler,  Kirk  Janie.s 
Dobscha.  Frank  John  Jr 
Dodge,  Marvin  .Michael 
Dolan,  Paul  Thomas 
Dolstin,  Paul  Thomas 
Dolson,  Richard  Charles 
Donaldson,  Paul  Howard 
Donnley.  Michael  Patrick 
Donnelly,  Walter  Patrick  Jr, 
Dooley.  John  Joseph  Jr 
Domslfe.  William  Paul 
Dorsett.  Hubert  O. 
Dose.  Curtis  Richard 
Douglass,  Oene  Arlen 
Dowdy,  WUUam  Leroy  IH 
Downing.  tXjnald  .Allen 
Doyle.  Dennis  Michael 
Doyle.  Gerard  Francis 
Doyle.  Thomas  Vincent 
Drake.  John  Bryan 
Dreyer.  Gregory  Frank 
DrlscoU.  Robert  George 
OniiAt.  George  PraoJL 
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Drummond   Jack  Donald  III 
DuBoLs.  Kenneth  John 
Dudley,  Scott  Bruce 
Dufresne    William  Francis 
D'lklet,  Walter  William  Jr, 
Dunn    Pe'er  Haines 
Durst.  Robert  Stevenson  II 
Duwe,  Henry  Charle« 
Durtck,  Robert  Edward  Jr 
Duserlck,  Frank  Galvln 
Dybdal,  Ja^nee  Richard 
Dye.  Gary  Thomas 
Dyer.  Bmice  Peter 
Eargle.  Terry  Paul 
Barle,  John  Pennock 
Eckel,  Peter  Bartlett 
Edelman,  Richard  .AUan 
E)dmondflon.  Gary  Du&ne 
EJdwards.  Jamea  EJdwvrd 
Edwards    Robert  ChrlsCopb^r 
Bgan.  James  Edward 
Etrnotcjvlch.  Michael  M 
Elland.  Leonard  Marshall  Jr 
Elaenhauer.  Peter  Roderick 
Ell;  >tt.  Larry  Roscne 
Bills.  John  Raymond 
EUl.s.  Robert  Lee  Jr 
ElIU.  Thomas  Christopher 
Ellison.  T)i«)mas  Henry 
Elwell,  Itobert  Owynne 
Emerson.  George  .Allen  Jr. 
Emmons.  Donald  Grant 
Engelken.  James  Karl 
Ensfleld.  .Arnold  Bdwln 
Bp«teln    Steven  William 
Erckmann.  William  James  Jr. 
Ertckson,  Dmvld  Milton 
Encson.  Keith  Oeorgw 
Bshleman.  Donald  Eugene 
Btherton,  David  Oam>ll 
Evans.  How;ird  Charlee 
Evans.  loBlle  Floyd 
Evans,  Samuel  Hall 
Bveriy,  James  Richard 
Eagan.  WUUam  Rlchiuxl  Jr. 
Harhart   John  Dudli'V  Jr 
E<ksv»rm    David  l->l*-ard 
Eddm^er,  Tiionia*  James  Jr. 
Eden,  Charlee  GreKory  Hubert 
Edwards.  David  Eugene 
Edwards,  James  .Michael 
Edwards.  liobert  Bruce 
tUjer    I^iszlo  Juhn  Jr 
Elcens.  Infianta  DzlntarB 
Elsenlmrdt.  WUUam  Baldwin 
E:;i;nwotxl.  Stanley  OarroU  Lev 
ElU'rtt.  W.Uter  .Michael 
ETUla.  .Michael  .Alden 
ElUs.  ThonuLS  Henry 
EUlson.  JameB  Ellsworth 
Elsesser    Jamee  Richard  Jr. 
Elwlng.  Daniel  Thomas 
Emery.  Robert  Hugh 
E^nffftrom.  John  Timothy 
English,  Robert  Hugh 
Ensign,  Donald  Eug«ne 
Erb.  Bernard  Eugene  Jr. 
Erdelen.  .Al.in  Francis 
Ertckson.  P-aul  Robert 
EIrnst,  Larry  Lee 
Esty.  Harvey  Logan 
Eub«inks.  Thomas  Irvln 
Ev-ans.  Ktrk  Eden 
Evans,  Robert  .Michael 
Evuns,  William  Aahley  IV 
Ewan.  Jofl  Eugene 
Ewbank.  Frank  .Arthur 
Ewing,  Glenn  Everette 
Ever.  J  in  Truyer 
Eysenbach   Karl 
Paber.  Douglas  Everett 
P'agan    Patrick  Michael 
Fairchlld,  lawrence  Vernon 
PBllon,  WUUam  Joseph 
Farlow,  Michael  James 
Farmer,  Michael  James 
Farrell,  Richard  Kenneth 
Faulds,  Dennis  John 
Pauth,  Herbert  Carl 
Pears,  John  .Aaron 
Feeherry,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 


Feher.  David  Terry 
Felty,  Jo,'>eph  WUUam  Rowland 
Felling.  Charles  IX)naId 
Pelt<^in   l,ev^is  Allen 
Penstermaker,  Roy  Edward,  Jr 
P>renchlck   Paul  Thomas 
Fergu-son,  Timothy  Jay 
Fcrreira   David  Melvln 
Field,  .Michael  Edward 
Plene,  Robert  Walter 
FUo-se,  John 

Pindley.  Kenneth  Walter 
Finn,  Daniel  Francis 
Flnla,  Thomas  WUUam 
Fish,  Lawrence  Edwin 
Fisher,  Robert  Bums.  Jr. 
Flske.  Gary  WUUam 
Fitzgerald.  Donald  James 
Fltzglbbon.s,  Thomas  Arthur 
Flanagan.  Robert  Lawrence 
Fianders  Graeme  Llnwood 
Platley.  Brian  Anthony  Joseph 
Platley.  Brain  Anthony  Joseph 
Flora.  Brian  Gregory 
Flowers.  Orvllle  Allen 
F^ynn,  Thomas  James 
FV>ntalne.  Jav  EKjnald 
Poote.  Morris  Cooper 
Fadden.  WlUlam  Nelson 
F^gan.  Steven  Joseph 
Falernl.  Richard  Charles 
Fantauz.zo.  Richard  Alan 
Farmer.  Clinton  Jefferson 
F'arr,  Leroy  .Allen 
Farver,  Richard  Kevin 
Faulk,  Bruce  Gregory 
Fawkes,  Delanv 
Feehan   John  Jo.seph,  Jr. 
Feeney,  James  WUUam 
Fehrenbacher.  .Michael  Robert 
Felger.  Thomas  Robert 
Fellows,  Richard  Hudson 
Fenstermacher  WUUam  Pendlet 
Ferdon,  FYank  Charles 
Ferccu.son   Robert  Patrick 
Ferree,  WUUam  Maurice 
Fieblg,  F:dward  RoUand.  Jr, 
Field,  Richard  Johns 
Flfer,  Richard  Michael 
Pinch.  David  Charles 
Fink.  Dale  Alien 
Finney,  David  Haley 
Flschl,  Robert  Dlx.son. 
Pi.sher.  Dwight  Douglas 
Flsk,  Alan  Elbert 
Fitch,  David  Atwood 
Fitzgerald.  Justin  Walter 
Fnahertv.  Tlmothv  Joseph 
FTandermeyer.  Merle  Edward 
Fiannery.  Michael 
F^ptcher.  Bennle  Lyle,  in 
Flowers.  Gerald  EctUs 
Flude.  John  WUUam.  Jr 
Font,  WlUlam  Francis.  Jr 
F\K)te,  Jerrv  Lynn 
Forrester,  Joseph  George  II 
Foster,  Je.sse  Flalph 
Fox,  David  Degruchy 
Fi-anre,  Flobert  Timothy 
FYancls,  David  Leo 
Franklin.  Ronald  Edward 
FYantz.  James  Joseph 
FYanzltta,  Anthony  Michael 
FYawley.  Larry  WlUlam  Jr. 
Preaner.  Claud  Whitman 
FYedrlckson.  John  Allen 
Frelband.  James  Michael 
French. John  Roy 
Frerklng.  Iloland  Franklin  Jr. 
Fritz.  Michael  Alan 
FYlck.  Kenneth  Edwin 
FYledel,  Leonard  Oeorge 
FVledman.  Richard  Wallace 
Frtkker,  Peter  Michael 
Fi-ltschner.  Walter  Joseph 
FYy,  Donald  Edward 
Fnichs,  Ronald  William 
F\ierst.  Richard  Oeorge  Jr. 
FiUlerton,  WlUlam  Rosa 
Qabber,  Wllhelm  Martin 
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Gaffney,  Nell  John 
Gaffney,  WUUam  Alan 
Oalnes,  Alan  Lee 
Gale,  Phllroy  CUfton  in 
Gallnsky,  James  Michael 
Gallagher,  WUUam  James  Jr. 
Galvln,  James  Joseph 
Garcia,  Larkln  Enos 
Garrlck.  Barney  Foreman  Jr. 
Garrison.  Wayne  Terry 
Gary,  Michael  Anthony 
Gaston,  Tommy  Eugene 
GatUn,  Carl  Earl  Jr. 
Gautler.  William  Klrten 
Gay,  WlUlam  Wilson  in 
Forsythe,  John  Rlston     l 
Fortney,  Ray  Arnold 
Fowler,  Edward  Marlon 
Fox,  James  Frederick 
Francis,  Burt  Raymond  Jr. 
F  randsen,  Curtis  William 
Franson,  WUUam  Eric  Jr. 
Franz,  John  Peter 
F  raser,  Donald  Ross 
Krazler,  James  Maxwell 
F  rederlksen,  John  Thomas 
F  reese,  Robert  Stanley 
Freise,  Roger  WUUam 
French,  Timothy  Allen 
Frey,  Michael  Leslie 
Frltsch,  Curtis  Paul  III 
Frolstad,  Larry  Allan 
Frvar,  Bruce  Carlton 
F  uentez,  Raymond  Marques 
F  uUer.  PhlUp  Burleigh 
Futch,  Edward  Ivey 
Gadberry,  Raymond  Everett  Jr. 
Gagnon.  Thomas  Arthur 
Oalbrailh.  Donald  Edward  II 
Gallndo,  Carlos  E. 
Gallagher,  Michael  Joseph 
Gallo.  Robert  Michael 
Gammlll.  Jerry  Vandyke 
Garner,  David  Alan 
Garrison,  Mark  Chapln 
Gartley,  Markham  Llgon 
Gaskln,  Peter  Joseph  II 
Ciates.  Christopher  Qleason 
Cut  to,  Carl  Eugene 
Gaw,  Donald  Stephen 
r-eib.  WUUajn  Robert 
Gelman.  Jack  Kenneth 
Germond.  Stanley  Phillip 
Gibbons.  Francis  WUUam 
Giblin.  James  Francis  Jr. 
Gibson,  Terrell  Allen 
Gibson,  William  Scott 
Cilffln,  Delbert  Warren 
Gilford,  James  Roy 
Gilbert,  Richard  Joseph 
Giles.  Donald  Allen 
GiUard,  James  Henry 
Gillespie.  Thomas  Francis 
GUluly,  Christopher  WlUlam 
Ginsburg.  Peter  .Arthur 
Givens,  Gomer  Todd  Jr. 
Glenn.  Robert  Charles 
G'.or.  Peter  John 
Glover,  WUUam  Stewart,  Jr. 
Gnerlich.  Charles  Henry 
Godwin,  Ronald  Howard 
Goehrlng,  Robert  WUUam.  Jr. 
Goldberg,  Ronald  Michael 
Gokifrled,  Robert  Michael 
Gompert,  David  Charles 
Gonzalez,  Pedro 
Gooding,  Leroy  Alvert 
Goodwin,  Kenneth  Alan 
Gordon,  Richard  Joseph 
Gorman,  Joseph  Daniel 
CKisUne,  Robert  Bradley,  Jr. 
Gouk,  Ritchie  WUUam 
©overs,  Richard  Adle 
Grable,  Gary  Richard 
Graff,  Robert  John 
Gebeaux,  Robert  Joseph 
Gelsmar,  Donald  David  Jr. 
Gentile,  David  Louis 
Gpx.  John  Michael 
Glbbs,  Raymond  WUUam 
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Glbaon,  Ethan  John 
Gibson,  Thomas  Leslie 
Glddlngs,  Lawrence  Etouglas 
GlfBn,  Henry  Collins,  in 
Gilbert,  Arthur  James 
Gilder.  Jerry  Qulnton 
Gill,  Robert  Pearson 
Glllease,  Dennis  Bernard 
GlUogly,  Harold  Jamee,  Jr. 
Gingrich,  Thomas  J. 
Giordano,  Gerald  Kenneth 
Glasow,  Richard  Dwight 
Glerum,  Michel  Dennis 
Glover,  James  Redd,  Jr. 
Gluck,  Frederick  George 
Godfrey,  William  Bret 
Goedjen,  RusseU  Clarence,  Jr. 
Gold,  Rex  Craig 
Golden,  Robert  Thomas 
Goldschmldt,  John  Walter 
Gondlng,  Robert  Lee 
Goodglon,  Gilbert 
Goodrich,  William  Angler 
Gordon,  Ian  Scott 
Gorman,  James  RadcUfT 
Goryanec,  George  Thomas,  m 
Gottschalk,  William  Douglas 
GousUn,  William  Adelbert 
Goy,  Richard  James 
Grace,  Donald  NeLion 
Graham,  John  Mark 
Grant,  Harold  Eric 
Gravelle,  Paul  John 
Graves,  James  Clements 
Gray,  Gary  Robert 
Gray,  Stephen  Vern 
Green,  Maurice  Dale,  Jr. 
Greenamyer,  Richard  Doyle 
Greengard,  Howard  Hart 
Greenoe,  Bartls  Edwin 
Gregg,  Frederick  Marlon  XL 
Gregory,  William  Thomas  in 
Grieve,  David  James 
Grlfiln,  John  Mark 
Grim,  Thomas  Harold 
Grofcslk,  Garry  Victor 
Grossbeck,  Martin  Lester 
Growney,  Richard  James 
Gruber,  Larry  Everett 
Guch,  Steve  Jr. 
Guls,  William  Blair 
Gtirgel,  David  Lee 
Gustafson,  WlUlam  John 
Gutellus,  Edward  Warner  Jr. 
Gramer,  Robert  Lawrence 
Gravatt,  Brent  Leigh 
Graves,  David  Michael 
Graves,  Larry  Allen 
Gray,  Michael  Edward 
Gray,  Will  Phelps 
Green,  William  George 
Greene,  Jonathan  Michael 
Greenleaf ,  Joseph  Gales 
Greer,  Charles  Frederick 
Gregg,  John  Shelton 
Grlswold,  Robert  Edward 
Griffin,  Gerald  Latirens  Jr. 
Grlffln,  WllUam  David 
Grostlck,  John  Larsen 
Groncznack,  Robert  Patrick 
Grothe,  George  Warren 
Grutzius.  Charles  Robert 
Grunge,  Lance  Carter 
Gvdbert.  John  Clarenorris  m 
Gunkel.  William  Alois 
Gurley,  Ronald  Kenneth 
Gustalson,  William  RusseU 
Haberzetle,  James  Duane 
Hack,  WUUam  Fendrlch 
Hagen,  James  Burgess 
Haggerty,  Daniel  Benedict,  Jr. 
Haimes,  WUUam  Stephen 
Haley,  Dennis  Francis 
Haley.  Mark  Christopher 
Hall,  David  Parkin 
HaU,  Kenneth  Arnold 
HaU,  Stephen  Michael 
HaU,  WUUam  LaUmer 
HaUlnan,  Thomas  Joseph 
Hamann,  Errol  Dean 
HamUton,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 


Hamm,  Edward  Roger 
Hammert,  Carl  Henry 
Hamrick,  Henry  Vandyke 
Hancock,  WUUam  Charles 
Hanley,  Wayne  Richard 
Hansborough,  Lash  Devous 
Hansen,  Donnel  Eldon 
Hansen,  George  Robert,  Jr. 
Hansen,  Leo  Emll,  Jr. 
Hanson,  Peter  Hale 
Harbeson,  Richard  Plnucan 
Harding,  Stanley  Louis 
Hardy,  Donald  Fowler,  11 
Hardy.  Thomas  George 
Harmon,  Danny  Raymond 
Harris,  Wilding  Green,  Jr. 
Harsanyl,  WlUlam  Stewart 
Hart,  Joseph  Edward,  Jr. 
Hartnett,  James  Thomas 
Hartsfleld,  David  Lee 
Harvey,  Daniel  George,  Jr. 
Harvey,  John  Christopher 
Haskins,  Michael  Donald 
Hasson,  Joseph  John,  Jr. 
Hattan,  Robert  Leland 
Hawthorne,  Robert  Earle,  Jr. 
Hayes,  Francis  Martin,  Jr. 
Hayzlett,  Dennis  Clark 
Healy,  Martin  Joseph 
Hebdon,  Frederick  James 
Heffernan,  Michael  Morley 
Helman,  Jerome  Raymond 
Helnemann,  Alfred  George,  III 
Helm,  Richard  Eugene 
Hempey,  Richard  John 
Henderson,  Harry  Gene 
Hendrlckson,  James 
Henry,  Gary  Roy 
Hack,  Theodore  Walter 
Hacka thorn,  Dennis  George 
Haggerson,  George  WUUam 
Hahn,  Robert  Christopher 
Halberstadt,  Paul  Edward,  Jr. 
Haley,  James  Richard 
Haley,  WUlard  James 
Hall,  David  Thomson 
HaU,  Richard  Benfleld,  II 
HaU.  Steven  Chandler 

Halley,  Elmer  John,  Jr. 

Halupa,  Stephen  Michael 

Hamilton,  John  Wesley,  m 

Hamilton,  WUUam  Howard,  Jr. 

Hammer,  Douglas  Lloyd 

Hammond,  Reginald  George 

Hanchuck,  Michael  Robert 

Hanley,  Gerald  Stephen 

Hannon.  John  Neal 

Hansen,  Charles  Arthur 

Hansen,  Frederick  Douglas 

Hansen,  Kenneth  Paul 

Hanson,  J.  Patrick 

Hartzell,  Cleon  Leonldas,  Jr. 

Hardin,  Michael  Gheens 

Hardy,  Charles  Thomas 

Hardy,  Randall  Webster 

Harmon.  Daniel  James,  Jr. 

Harrington.  Daniel  Joseph,  IV 

Harrison.  Thomas  Glenn 

Hart,  Jeff  Roderick 

Hart,  WUUam  Gerald 

Hartnett,  Timothy  Joseph 

Hartzell,  Ray  Kaufman  Murphy 

Harvey,  Douglas  Neal 

Harvey,  Phillip  Ivan 

Haslett,  Donald  Bruce 

Hastrelter.  John  RoUand 

Haughney,  Charles  Joseph 

Hayden.  Dale  Robert 

Hayes,  Jesse  Michael 

Head,  Charles  Richard 

Heaton,  Joel  Brlon 

Hedderson,  Thomas  Michael 

Hefkin,  Donald  Clark 

Helmer,  James  Alan 

Helslg,  Alan  Louis 

Helmsln.  Francis  Kenneth,  Jr. 

Hendershot.  Alan  Rhys 

Henderson.  Samuel  Judson,  HI 

Henny,  David  Coleman 

Henry,  Wayne  OdeU 

Henson,  LoveU  Kent 
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Hem,  Lawrence  RJctuurd 
Herr.  William  Millard  Jr. 
Herring,  Edward  Leslie 
Hertel.  Michael  Monroe 
Hees.  Oeorg©  Duke 
Hester.  Lorls  Edward  Jr 
Hewitt,  Prank  Floyd 
Hlcknian,  Harold  William  Jr. 
Hicks,  James  GrayT>on 
HlckB,  Wa7ne  Earl 
Hlerl,  E>»vld  John 
Hlgglna.  Walter  Mvincaater  III 
Hlght,  Jimmy  Prank 
Hill,  Raymond  Kent 
Hill.  William  McDowell  Jr 
HUtabldJe,  John  Harries 
Hlntz,  Donald  Carl 
Hltt.  Roy  Elton  Jr 
Hobb*.  Richard  Rawllnsts 
HoohhaJter,  Melvin  Edward 
Hoddy,  John  Robert 
Hodge*.  William  Clark 
HolT,  Kenneth  Lincoln  Jr 
Hoffman.  Joel  Jeffrey 
Hoffmeyer.  Jamea  Arland 
Holty.  Robert  Michael 
Holbrook.  Robert  Soott 
Holland.  Michael  Ray 
Holler,  Eugene  Joseph  Jr. 
HoITOmail.  John  Thomaa 
Hottna,  RlPBard  Kenneth 
Holmes,  Michael  Harrv 
Hoist.  Robert  Welgel 
Hontz.  Edward  Brlgham 
Honae.  Robert  Wayne 
Horn.  Noel  Paul 
Home.  Robert  Jackson 
Horrell.  Jamea  Barl 
Hosp,  Steven  Paul 
Hough,  James  .\rthur 
House,  Thomaa  Everett 
Howard.  Stephen  Thomaa 
Howe.  Richard  Parim  Jr. 
Howick,  James  PrancU 
Hoxle,  Stephen  Sanders 
Henry.  Oeorge  Michael 
Hensley,  James  Maurice 
Henzl,  Robert  Michael 
Hernlund.  Richard  Thomaa  Jr. 
Herrera.  Henry  Prancls 
Herscher,  Caxl  David 
Heschl,  William  Charles 
Heaa.  Paul  David 
Heustls,  Robert  Leroy 
Hlatt,  Douglaa  Grant 
Hlckok.  John  Howard 
Hicks,  Ricky  Lynn 
Hlduk,  George  Allen 
Hlgdon,  Jame«  Xoel 
Hlggs.  Thomas  Larry 
Hill.  BUly  John 
Hill,  Roger  Benton 
Hills,  Norman  Anthony 
Hlmchak.  David  Peter 
Hlntz.  Kenneth  James 
Hobbs,  John  Kendall 
Hoch,  Christopher  Michael 
Hodak.  Gary  W.iv-ne 
Hodge,  Jerome  Brownlee 
Hoepfner,  Karl  Thomaa 
Hoffer.  Charles  Albert 
Hoffmann  Timothy  Joseph 
Hogg,  Andrew  Logan  Jr 
Holbert,  William  Harold 
HoU   Stephen  Trygve 
HoUlngs   Peter  Pemhout 
Holm.  Stanley  Robert  Jr 
Holmes.  Oorrlon  Llovd 
Holmes.  Ronald  Edward 
Holzapfel.  Jon  David 
Honour.  Walter  Whltaker  Jr. 
Hood,  Robert  Scott 
Horn.  William  .Allen 
Homer.  Timothy  Prancla 
Hosklna,  Robert  Anthony 
Hosteny,  Joseph  Nevl  m 
Hougland.  &lk  Somers 
Howard,  .Arthur  Prancls 
Howe.  Kenneth  Gene 
Howell,  Buford  Fredrick 
Howton.  Harry  MarahaJI 
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Huber    Paul  Mlkel 
Hudrtk    .\ndrew  John 
Hudson.  Warren  Putmnn 
Hufty.  Jack  Gnrdnn    Jr 
Hughes.  Dwlght  Sturtev.int 
Hughes.   Herschel.  Jr 
Hughes,  Klrby  EdmoiuLson   11 
Hughes    Robert  Garfield 
Hulae,  Hlrhard  I-ouls 
Hulslng.  Russei:  Donald.  II 
Humphrey    Alan  Whitney 
Hunt.  Charles  Allan 
Hunter.  William  Carol,  Jr. 
Hurlock,   Ronald  Joseph 
Hutchln.son.  Jimmy  Rlchiird 
Hubert.  Richard  Gengembre 
Hudson.  John  Barrows.  Jr. 
Huey.  Calvin  Wlndell 
Huffman   Thomas  Bartlett 
Hughes    Frank  Cutler 
Hughes.  John  .Samuel 
Hughes.   Hlcharrl   Kfirh 
Hull    Robert  Cudv 
Hulsey,  William  Jamie 
Hume.  Richard  Lan^don 
Hunt    Andrew  Wl'.li.im   Jr. 
Hunter    Kern  Gregory 
Hura    Myron 
Huston.  John  Oliver   III 
Huyler.  John  Seys  Jr 
Ickes.  Robert  wilUam 
Ing.  James  Diiuglaa  Keauhou 
Ingraham,  Dur.ran  Nathaniel 
Inlow   Rush  Osborne 
Inman,  John  Philip 
laelln,  Robert  .Arthur 
Israel,  Stephen  .Seabrook 
Iwasko.  Cieorge  Walter    Jr 
lafrate,  Prancl.s 
Idslnga    William 
IngerstJll.  Vernon  I^aforge.  Jr. 
Ingraham,  William  Hall 
Inlow    WlMlam  Ravmond 
Irish.  Philip  Jerm.TJn 
Ishlev    David  Joseph 
Iverson.  Curtis  I«e 
J^u-kson,  John  Dwlght 
Jacobl,  Benjamin  Rlppe 
Jacobson,  Stephen  Eric 
James,  Dennis  Patrick 
James.  Wiley  Prance   III 
Jack.  Robert  E 
J.ackson.  Thomas  Ronald 
Jacobs.  Gerald  Keith 
Jakucvk.  John 
James,  Harrison  Wvnne.  Ill 
Jaros.  Joseph  Mlchnel 
Jenkins.  Charles  Prlc 
Jensen.  Paul  Edward 
Jeremiah.  William  I.ewU 
Jezlemy,  Thom.i.s  Joseph 
Johnson.  Charles  Edmund 
Johnson.  I>iniel  Eugene 
Johnson,  Eric  Harold 
Johnson.  Hiram  J.vkson.  Jr. 
Johnson.  Jeffrey  Bruce 
Johnson.  Paul  .Anthony 
Johnson,  Pierce  J.irvis 
Johnson.  Wll'.lani  Dale 
Johnston,  Thorn.ia  Dsivld 
Jones.  Arthur  Dewayne  III 
Jones.  Charles  Ray 
Jones.  James  Rhelnhardt.  Jr. 
Jones.  Kenneth  Lee 
Jone.s.  Thomas  Richard 
Jordan,  OenUd  Henry 
Jordan,  Michael  Francis 
Jordan   Ronald  Robert 
Jofilyn,  Robert  Andrew 
Judelsun   .Alan  W 
JuUhn,  Lawrence  Sumner 
Junker.  AlLan  Erneat 
Janee,  .Marc,  Jr 
Jefferlea.  Charles  Herndon  IT 
Jenks.  Prank  Wright  III 
Jensen.  William  Lee 
Jesslco,  Charles  .Michael,  Jr. 
Johnson.  Bruce  Harold 
Johnson.  Curtl.*s  Dean 
Johnson.  Donald  Monroe 
Johnson.  Oeorge  King  HI 
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Johnson.  James  Herbert.  Jr. 
Johnson,  Laurence  Everett 
Johnson,  Paul  Niels  Thornton 
Johnson,  Robert  Frederick 
Johnston.  Richard  Howard  III 
Jones,  Allan  Charles 
Jones.  Charles  Ernest  III 
Jones.  Francis  Terrell 
Jones,  James  Arthur  III 
Jones,  Ronald  Warren 
Jones,  TUnothy  Goodrich 
Jordan,  Jerry  Cecil 
Jordan.  Robert  Lucius 
Josl,  Roy  Walter 
Joy,  Ernest  Harriman  II 
Julian,  Benjamin  Eugene 
Junek,  John  FlUp 
Kaefer,  Christian  Emll 
Kakol,  Dennl.s  Joseph 
Kalosis.  Stephen  Frederick 
Kamp,  Gary  Richard 
Kane.  Jtihn  Edward 
Kane.  Raymond  William 
Kanlve   Paul  Edward 
Kappa.  John  Robert 
Kappes.  James  Robert 
Kauffman,  Horace  Clayton,  Jr. 
Kaufhold.  Francis  Frederick 
Kaye.  George  Thomas 
Kealy.  Arthur  Philip 
Keating,  Raymond  Marcus 
Keegan.  Lawrence  Thomas 
Kelller,  Alan  Charles 
Keiper,  James  Turney 
Keith,  Larry  Brian 
Kelley,  James  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kelly.  Dennis  Paul 
Kelly,  Howard  Kolger 
Kelly.  Michael  Clyde 
Kelly,  Robert  Boiling,  Jr 
Kemlein,  Donald  Fleetwood,  Jr. 
Kennerly.  John  Charles 
Kent,  Thomas  Richard 
Kerlns,  Edward  Anthony.  II 
Kerr,  Gerald  Lee,  III 
Kersteln,  David  Louis 
Keyes.  Jesse  Hamilton.  Ill 
Kleley  John  Joseph,  III 
Kllgo,  .Martin  Douglas 
KlUen,  David  Andrew 
Klnard,  David  Michael 
King,  Rodger  Bryan 
King,  WtlUs  Thomas,  Jr. 
Klnslow,  James  Lee 
Klrcher.  David  Robert 
Klrtley.  Richard  Wayne 
Kitchen.  Gary  David 
Klein,  George  Adam,  III 
Kline,  Edward  Marvin,  Jr. 
Klostermann.  Kenneth  Ederhard 
Kluckhohn.  Harold  Burdette,  Jr. 
Knlgge.  Charles  Frederick 
Knott.  Gerald  Wayne 
Knudson,  Thomas  Clifford 
Kobylk,  Nlckolal  Slate 
Kohut.  Gary  William 
Kaczorskl.  James  Peter 
Kaln.  Joseph  Edward.  Jr. 
Kalman.  Jack  Keva 
Kammer.  Robert  Arthur,  Jr. 
Kamrath.  Robert  Allan 
Kane.  I^onard  K  .  II 
Kane.  Thomas  John 
Kanlve,  Robert  Frank  RoUand 
Kappel,  Leslie  George 
Kardell,  David  Duane 
Kauffman,  Carl  Prancls 
Kavanagh, John  Denis 
Kazlauskas.  Walter  Vytautaa 
Kearney.  Michael  Erwln 
Keefe.  George  Edwin.  Jr. 
Keeley  Robert  Martin 
Kelller,  Stuart  John 
Kelser,  Ronald  Lee 
Kelleher,  Richard  Charles 
Kelley  Michael  Bernard 
Kelly,  Down  Kevin 
Kelly  James  Peter 
Kelly.  Monroe,  III 
Kelaey,  Robert  Joe 
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Kenty,  Jay  William 

Kenny,  John  Francis,  Jr. 

Ken  yon,  Richard  Molr 

Kern,  Donald  Sargent 

Kerr,  John  Edwin 

Kerwlck,  Raymond  James 

Kldd,  Robert  Bourland 

Klldebeck,  Thomas  Craig 

KUgore,  Sidney  Johnson,  III 

Klmmel,  Thomas  Klnkald,  Jr. 

Kincald,  James  Edward 

King,  Roland  Edward,  Jr. 

Klngsley,  Oliver  Dowllng,  Jr. 

Kirch  berg,  Jerome  Michael,  Jr. 

Klrkland,  Kris  Arnold 

Klsh,  John  David 

Klahr,  Owen  Allen 

Kllmchak.  Andrew  John,  Jr. 

KUnkhamer,  David  Joseph 

Kluck.  David  Allen 

Kluessendorf .  Fred  Kenneth 

Knobloch,  Earle  William 

Knox.  James  Dennis 

Koberleln.  PYederlck  Laurence 

Kochanskl.  Joseph  John 

Komorowskl.  Richard  Joseph 

Kopp,  John  Ward.  Jr. 

Korab,  Darlan  Patrick 

Kosnlck,  Edward  Francis 

Kowalchlk.  Sergei  Michael 

Kowalsky,  Donald  Morris 

Kraker,  Donald  Lawrence 

Kramer,  Steven  Barker 

Krause.  John  David 

Krekel.  Thomas  William 

Kress,  Michael  Martin 

Krol,  Joseph  John,  Jr. 

Krum,  Stephen  Gurnee 

Kuechle,  John  Daniel,  Jr. 

Kuhn.  Richard  Charles 

Kunkel,  James  Edward 

Kurth,  Robert  Paul 

Kokoruda,  David  Joseph 

Konetznl.  Albert  Henry,  Jr. 

Kopplln,  John  Fredrick 

Korbet,  Michael  Thomaa 

Kostar.  William  Lee 

Kowallck.  Stephen  Joseph,  Jr. 

Kozuch,  Bernard  Stanley 

Kramer.  John  Alan 

Krapohl,  Richard  Francis 

Krejcl.  Emll  James 

Kreps,  Dennis  Alan 

Krlenke,  Loren,  Tavernler 

Krol,  Robert  Alphonse 

Kruse,  Donald  Marcus,  Jr. 

Kuehn,  Rodney,  Edwin 

Kumer.  Richard  Lawrence,  Jr. 

Kupka,  Stephen  Gregory 

Kyper,  James  Robert 

Labow,  Joel  Clayton 

Lachance,  Robert  Augusttis  Arm  Jr. 

Lah,  Raymond  Glenn  Michael 

I^ikefleld.  Bruce  Richard 

Lamason,  Robert  Barry 

Lambert.  Richard  John 

L.\nd,  Stephen  Ross 

Lange,  Jerome  Barry 

Lareau,  Jerome  Philip 

Larson.  David  Leroy 

Lasswell,  John  Deane 

Lasslter.  Ronald  Lawrence 

Latta.  Donald  George  Jr. 

Lautenschlager,  Karl  Blery 

Law.  Douglas  Edward 

Lawlor,  John  Conrad  Jr. 

Lawson.  Peter  Gray  11 

Lay.  John  Paul 

Leach,  Jerry  Wamble 

Leber,  George  Martin  Jr. 

Lee,  Donald  Arthur 

Lehman,  Henry  Clay 

Lelser,  Thomas  Charles 

Lemon,  Harvey  Brace 

Leo.  John  Alexander  HI 

Leonard,  Fred  Parker  III 

Leonard,  Raymond  Douglas  Jr. 

Leonard,  WlUlam  Joseph  Jr. 

Lepley,  James  Harris  Jr. 

Leroy,  Dennis  Keith 

Letter,  Thomas  Mertlns 
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Lewis,  Donald  Frank 
Lewis,  Robert  Harold 
Llbbey,  Miles  Augustus  in 
Llchtermann,  Richard  David  II 
Llghtstone,  Robert  Martin 
Llncb,  WilUam  Divine  Jr. 
Lindqulst,  Douglas  Wayne 
Llndstrom,  Jon  Edward 
Lilng,  John  Harvey 
Linnander,  Robert  James 
Llpa,  Helm 

Upscomb,  Warren  Nellson  Jr. 
Llewellyn,  Adam  Karl 
Loch,  Alan  Arthur 
Lockwood,  Ernest  Reese 
Lohse,  James  Richard 
Lonesk,  Marc  Antolne 
Long,  James  Alexander  III 
Long,  Steven  Kenneth 
Loome,  James  Michael 
Lopez,  Manuel  Baynor 
Lorren,  Lonnle  Dwlght 
Lothrop,  Peter  Scott 
Lovelady,  David  Eugene 
Lowell,  Robert  Leroy  Jr. 
Lucas,  Dennis  Charles 
Lueneburg,  Raymond  Lee 
Labrecque,  Robert  Joseph 
Lacrolx,  Francis  William 
Lalno,  WUUam  Peter 
Lakln,  Charles  Richard 
Lambert,  Richard  Harry 
Lange,  Thomas  Paul 
Lang,  Robert  Earle 
LangUI,  Frank  Stewart 
Larklns,  James  Marlon  Jr. 
Larson,  Robin  Cameron 
Laskowskl,  Edward  John 
Lathen,  Donald  Frank 
Lattln,  Terrance  Lee 
Lauzon,  Gilbert  Paul 
Lawless,  John  Martin 
Laws,  James  Morgan 
Lawver,  Allen  Eugene 
Lazorlk,  Michael  Raymond 
Lear,  George  Barrett  Jr. 
Lechner,  Bruce  Edward 
Lee,  Earl  Cunningham  II 
Leldecker,  Gary  Frank 
Lemaster,  Donald  Burton 
Lemons,  James  Robert 
Leon,  Peter  Flske 
Leonard,  John  Wallls 
Leonard,  Robert  Emory 
Leonard,  William  Nicholas  Jr. 
Leroy,  David  Charles 
Lester,  William  James 
Levlnson,  James  Richard 
Lewis,  James  Crawford 
Lewis,  Thomas  MacArthur 
Llberto,  Robert  Vincent 
Lienhard,  John  Bernard 
Llghtstone,  William  Henry 
Lindfors,  Bo  Gottfrld 
Lindsay,  William  Terry 
Lines,  Richard  Alden 
Lingo,  Michael  Wood 
Linton,  Parker  Seeley  m 
Lipfert,  Ralph  Hall 
Lisle,  John  Thomas 
Lloyd,  Robert  Lee  Jr. 
Lockwood,  Bruce  William 
Logan,  Peter  Thomas 
Lomacchlo,  Thomas  Domlnlck  Jr. 
Long,  Edward  Charles  III 
Long.  Peter  Avard  Chipman 
Lonsdale,  Frederick 
Lopaclnski,  James  Michael 
Lorden,  John  Joseph  Jr. 
Losquadro,  John  Louis 
Love,  James  Edwards 
Low,  James  Reiher 
Lubsnow,  Richard  John 
Ludwig,  Bruce  Blmey 
Lvmdberg,  William  Dennis 
Lutz,  Frederick  Ray 
Lyon,  Douglas  Vernon 
Luther,  Walter  Willis  Jr. 
Lynch,  John  Douglas 
Lyons,  Joseph  Eugene  Jr. 
MacDonald,  Richard  Ross 


Mack,  Jonathan  Tobias 
Maconkey,  Thomas,  James  Jr. 
Madden,  Jerome  Patrick 
Mag^er,  Rodney  Ekiward 
Magruder,  Samuel  Hay  Savage 
Mahlstedt,  Paul  WUUams 
Maixner,  Harold  Vincent  Jr. 
Malavar,  Frank  Matthew 
Malum,  Joseph  Jerome  Jr. 
Mandel,  Eric 
Mandlch,  Joseph 
Manes,  Michael  Randolph 
Manlscalco,  James  Andrew 
Maras,  John  WalUn 
Mergeson,  Walter  Leverene  Jr. 
Markley,  WilUam  Clyde  III. 
Marks,  Norman  Alfred 
Maroon,  Jerry  Wayne 
Marsh,  WilUam  Roy 
Marshall,  Gregory  Sarver 
MarshaU,  Lee  Blair 
Martin,  Charles  FrankUn  II. 
Martin,  John  Richard 
Martin,  Peter  Michael 
Martin,  Rlcard  Ward 
Martin,  Tim  Donald 
Martlnek,  Charles  Allen 
Marzano,  Richard  Michael 
MacConnell,  John  Logan 
MacIduU,  John  Charles 
MacKenzle,  Donald  Kenneth 
MacPherson,  George  WilUam 
Madden,  Lewis  Dot 
Mag^tison,  Ronald  Roy 
Maher,  Jerome  Thomas  Jr. 
Maltland,  James  Ellis 
Makela,  Bruce  George 
Mallett.  Carl  Victor 
Maloney,  Elbert  Sevier  Jr. 
MandevlUe,  Donald  Ernest 
MandoUa,  Charles  Edward 
Manglmell,  James  WUlard 
Manskar,  Dennis  Ray 
Marflak,  Thomas  Fletcher 
Markley,  Thomas  Craig 
Markowskl,  Frank  Joseph  Jr. 
Marks,  William   Leon 
Marsh,  Walter  Crask 
Marsh,  WUUam  Thomas  Jr. 
Marshall.  John  Kandrlck  II. 
Martin,  Allen  Walker  Jr. 
Martin,  CharUe  Ray 
Martin,  Michael  Dean 
Martin,  Port  Robert 
Martin,  Thomas  Gordon 
Martlneau,  Paul  WilUam  Jr. 
Marx,  WUUam  Conroy 
Marzetta,  Dante  Rudolph  XL 
Mason,  Charles  Perry,  III 
Mason,  John  Herbert 
Massicot,  WUUam  Harvey 
Masterson,  Frederick  James 
Mathers,  David  Ronald 
Mathls,  Troy  Eddie,  Jr. 
Matthews,  Jan  David 
Matthews,  Thomas  Francis 
Mattis,  David  WUUam 
Matz,  Wllbert  John,  Jr. 
Mauney,  Fleming 
Maxwell,  John  Scott 
Maxwell,  WilUam  Haskew 
May,  Walter  Richard,  Jr. 
Mayes,  Gary  Leo 
Mayhue,  Richard  Lee 
Maynard,  Terrence  Quill 
Mazurczak,  Michael,  II 
McAdams,  Glenn  Edward 
McAuley,  James  WUUam,  Jr. 
McCaffrey,  John  Paul 
McCalUe.  Spencer  Wyatt 
McCarthy,  WlUlam  Joseph,  IV 
McCarty,  John  Bruce 
McClelland,  Thomas  Lee 
McComas,  Jon  Philip 
McCoy,  Robert  B3Ton 
McCrary,  Michael  Shannon 
McCroskey,  Dennis  Lee 
McCuUough,  Carl  Preston 
McCumber,  Ralph  Ray,  Jr. 
McDermott,  Michael  Francis 
McDonald,  Richard  Dale 
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McDowell,  Elmer  Jay 
McPadden.  Owen  Chester  Jr 
McOann,  WUUam  Henry   III 
McO«e.  James  Charles   III 
McOee,  Webster  Hussell 
McOehee.  Robert  Burton 
McOlnlty,  Richard  Charles 
McQUnn,  James  Edward 
McOoldrlck.  John  Daniel.  Jr 
Masklell.  Prank  Harold.  Jr 
Mason.  James  WalKice 
Massey,  James  Bucltner   III 
Masters.  QuenUn  Steward 
Materna,  David  Alan 
Mathers.  William  Mar-.ln 
Matthews,  Douglas  Gray 
Matthews.  John  Lee 
Mattloda,  Ronald  Lee 
Matt.sf.n,  Kenneth  Stuart 
Maule   Francis  Eugene,  III 
Maupln.  David  Owen 
Maxwell,  Ronald  Lennig 
May,  D<:)uglas  Edward 
Maver  Conrad  Joseph 
Mavhi'xKl,  David  Ross 
Maynard   James  Devere 
Mazach,  Jjhn  James 
McAdams.  Gayle  Rusaell 
McArthu*.  Lawrence  Boyce.  Jr. 
McBrlde   Walter  Oarv 
McCaJTue,  James  Daniel 
McCarthv   Dana  Oarrett 
Mc<"artney.  Jeffery  Jtihri 
McCleery,  Robert  Alan 
McCluskey.  William  Taylor 
McConne:!   William  Spear 
McCracken    WUUam  Lowell 
McCray,  Stephen  Scott 
McCullen.  Clarence  Herman 
McCullough,  Van  l>ee 
McDermond.  William  Joseph.  Jr. 
McDi^nald.  Ravmoncl  Arthur 
McDonnell.  Qordun  Rut.nerford 
McElevein   D.ivid  Hurr 
McFarl-incI    Robert  Parker 
McGarrv.  Charles  Nlch  .las 
McGee.  Terry  Randall 
McGee,  Wlll.'am  Earl 
McO:bb^i:i,  Ch.irles  Andrew 
McGinn.  Denm.s  V:nren; 
McGlothlm.  .Mfred  Lvnu 

McGonigle.  P:i  il  Wi.od 
Mcintosh,  Clarence  Vernon  Jr 
McKee,  Jerome  Storm 
McKenna.  Patr :ck  Joseph 
McKenzle.  Brian  Douglas 
McKlnney.  James  .-Vloyslus  II 
McKlveen,  John  W:i;iam 

McL«an.  Roland  MacKe*  n 

McMenamin.  William  Joseph 

McMlnn,  John  Flnlev 

McNamara.  Robert  Hugh 

McRae,  Chajles  Robert 

McTyre.  Harry  Edward  Jr 

Mears,  Michael  Lawson 

Melnhold.  Arthur  John 

Melntzer.  Robert  Ells 

Meloney.  Michael  Bruce 

Mercer.  William  Edward 

Mere.  Keaneth 

Messina.  Edward  Frederick 

Metro,  Joseph  Paul  Jr 

Meyer.  Lawrence  Walter 

Michel.  Albert  John  Jr. 

Mies.  Richard  WiUard 

Mlhok.  .\ndrew  Thonias 

Miller.  Bruce  Martin 

Miller.  Gary  Wayne 

Miller.  Nicholas  Patrick 

Miller.  Stephen  .\llen 

Mills.  Robert  Chrlcton 

Mlntun.  Tom  Lee 

Mlnton.  Joseph  Kelly 

Mlslaazek.  Peter  Edward 

Mitchell.  Charles  Scott  IV 

Mitchell.  Ralph  Melvln  Jr 

MUon.  James  Paul 

McGraw.  Bennette  Dean 

McKAlg.  Albert  Stuart  III 

McKendrlck,  John  DeMIlle  Jr 

McKenney,  Edward  Anthony 


McKle.  David  Earl 
McKlnney.  Ronald  I,*wls 
McLean.  Martin  John 
McLeod,  Robert  StlrllnR 
McMenlmen,  Lawrence  LeRoy 
McNally.  WUUam  John  III 
McNeal.  Richard  Mabbott 
McSherry.  William  John  Jr. 
Meade.  Richard  James 
Meek   Calvin  Leland 
Melntzer,  Edward  DeLore 
Melnyk     Gefir^e    R.iymond 
Mendenhall.  Corwln  Guy  III 
Merlckel,  Michael  HelUv 
Merry.  WUUam  James  Jr 
Me'-calf ,  Douf{la.s  CraKu 
Meyer,  Kenneth  Joseph 
Mlchaux.  Richard  Lofton 
Mlelnlk.  Michael  Jo.seph 
Mies.s,  Samuel  .Mien 
MUlard    Warren  James 
Miller   Charles  yuentln 
MUIer,  James  Edwin 
MUler,   Roben  Julin 
MlUer.  Wavne  Marshall 
Mil:..>n,  Saiifrld  James 
.\I.narick,  Joseph  WUUam  II 
Mlsla.szek.  Joseph  John  Jr 
Mitchell.  .Anthony  Edward 
Mitchell.  John  Malcolm 
MlttendorrT,  Gerald  Ernest 

Mock,  Floyd  I.esu-r  Jr 

MotTett   HlUy  Ray 

Mohsberg,  Sidney  Augustus.  III. 

MoUer,  ArnuUl  U.ivinuiid 

Mollet,  Robert  Edward 

.Monaco,  Anthi.ny  Victor 

MoneU.  Gilbert  FliUey.  Jr 

Montano.  WUUam  Butterworth 

Montgomery   Michael  Fou 

Moore   BlUy  Gene 

.\Io<jre   George  IXtiUel 

.\I  Mire   Richard  Warren 

.M.jore   Tlmo'hy  BUlr 

Morehead   Robert  George 

.M  /rgan    Edward  Kiirle 

M    rgaii,  K.iv  .'^piMr 

-M'-rgan,  Wa.-ren  h.ugene.  Jr. 

.M>roney,  Thoiiuu.  .John 

Morris,  Ijirry  L«'iiioyne 

.Morrow.  0.u-y  Robert 

Morton.  John  III 

Moser,  Thoma.s  Scott 

Moses.  Donald  Albert 

Moss,  Dennis  Ray 

MuUer.  F'rank  Albert  Jr. 

MiUligan.  Daniel  Brian 

Miinn  Joe  .Mbert 

Murphy.  .Andrew  Marshall 

Murphy.  Dennis  Edward 

Murphy.  James  Leroy.  Ill 

Murphy,  Thomas  Ernest 

Murray.  James  Ray 

Murrell,  Douglas  Monroe 

Mushen.  Robert  Linton,  II 

Mutty  John  Edwin 

Mynett.  Harold  Jerome 

Naber.  Michael  Edmund 

Nanos.  Getirge  Peter  Jr. 

Nave.  John  Rowland 

Nead,  R<Jbert  Norman 

.Mobley,  Joseph  Scott 

Mi^eUer,  Robert  Lewis 

Mohan.  James  FYanrls 

Mnldenhauer,  Fruest  WlUlam.  Jr. 

MoUer   Mlkkel 

MoUoy.  CUtTord  FrancN.  Jr 

Mondul.  Donald  David 

Monson.  Randal;  Charles 
Montgomery,  Ge<jrge  Wyuii 
Moomy   David  Howard 
.M<x)re.  George  Malcolm 
Moore.  Paul  Donald 
Mo»>re.  Thomas  Weller 
MooeaUy.  Fred  Peter,  Jr. 
Morey.  David  Nelson.  Ill 
Morgan.  James  Frederick.  Jr. 
Morgan,  Vernon  Mohney 
Morgen,  Marty  Paul 
Morrill.  Philip  John 


Morris.  Ralph  Richard 
Morse.  David  William 
Mosby.  WUUam  Richard.  IV 
Moses,  Dale  Hopkins 
Mo.sler,  David  Willis.  Jr. 
Muldoon.  Patrick  Michael 
Mulhall.  Robert  Burke 
Munger  Edmund  Colby 
Munson.  Michael  Julius 
Murphy.  Daniel  John   Jr. 
Murphy.  James  Keane,  Jr. 
Murjjhy   Robert  Joseph 
Murphy  Timothy  Aloyslus 
Murray.  Robert  Edward 
Murrlan.  Robert  Phillip 
Mu.sslg,  Ronald  Charles 
Myers  Henry  Benjamin.  Jr. 
MysUvy,  Guy  Edward 
Nalle.  Thomas  CUnttm 
Natter    Robert  Jo.seph 
Nay'.or   Harold  Douglas 
Neal   Basil  Edward.  Jr. 
Nekomoto  David  SelJI 
Nelson,  Harold  Everett,  Jr 
Nelson,  Robert  Mitchell.  Jr 
Neuman.  Kermlt  WUUam,  Jr. 
Neumelster.  John  Edward  III 
Newcomb   Richard  Dashlell 
Newell.  Thomas  Robert 
Newman,  Vernon  Lane 
Nichols.  John  William  III 
NIchol.son.  Samuel  Thorne 
NIehaus  Chrl.stopher  Alan 
NUsen.  Alan  Lawrence 
Nolta.  Franklin  Lyman 
Nof>nan.  Patrick.  Joseph 
Nordllng.  Glenn  Edward 
Norman.  Phillip  James 
Norton,  David  Howel 
Nosro.  Robert  Gene 
Nuessle,  Francis  Edward.  Jr. 
Nuz2o.  John  Octavlus 
Nyuard.  Howard  Thomas 
Nearlm:.  Robert  WlUard 
Nelson.  Dennis  Gordon 
Nelson.  Kenneth  Stanley 
Nesblt.  Thomas  Burns 
Neumann  Kenneth  Edward 
NevlUe  WUUam  Joseph.  Jr. 
Newell.  James  Kirk  III 
Newman.  Donald  Eugene 
Newt*)n.  Walter  Hughes.  Jr. 
Nichols.  Lorlng  Buttrick 
Nicks.  Harold  Troy 
Nielsen   David  Joseph 
Nlsbet,  John  Malcolm,  Jr. 
Nolte,  Michael  Anthony 
Nordland,  Gerald  Lawrence 
Norman,  Donald  Stuart 
Norrls.  WUUam  I.eland 
Norton.  John  Edward 
Novak,  William  Stanley 
Nutwell,  Robert  Michael 
Nydeitger.  David  Lee 
Obenchaln.  Richard  Forrest  ,Jr 
O'Brien.  Thomas  Edward 
O'Connor.  Thomas  Joseph 
ODwyer.  WUUam 
Ogar.  Walter  Thomas  III 
Ogden.  Richard  WlUlam 
O  Hare   Roljert  Edward 
Ohelm.  Henry  Vernon.  Jr. 
Ohman.  Earl  Rudolph,  Jr. 
OKeefe.  Thomas  Stephen,  Jr. 
Olden.  Irvln  Leon 
Oliver,  Daniel  Trantham 
Olsen,  Richard  Allen 
Olsen.  WUUam  Edward 
Olson.  Carl  John 
Olson,  Stephen  Robert 
Oman,  Robert  Gordon 
O'Nell   Haines  Andrews 
Opiaden.  Thomas 
O  ReUley.  Dennis  Patrick 
Orlandl,  Victor  Pratt 
Orvls.  James  Worthlngton 
OShea,  Michael  Glen 
Osleckl,  Arthur  Eugene 
Othlc.  Francis  Eugene 
Ott.  Marvin  Mack 
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Owens,  Gregg  Ouray 
Oxford.  Thomas  Paul 
O'Brien.  Gerard  Michael 
O'Connell,  Blaine  John 
ODonovan,  Alfred  John  III 
Offutt.  James  Hucorn  III 
Ogden.  Douglass  CUfTord 
i>Hara.  Justin  Joseph 
OHearn.  Michael  Steven 
(ihlert.  Edward  James 
OKeefe,  Richard  Bernard 
Olbert.  Donald  Ernest 
Oldfleld.  Douglas  Alan 
Olsen,  Curtis  Wayne 
Olsen.  Wayne  Lewis 
Olshlnskl.  James  Albert 
Olson.  Richard  Carl  Leroy 
oMalley.  John  Francis 
O'Mohundro.  Michael  Joseph 
O'Neill,  John  Ellis 
Orcutt.  John  Arthur 
(_)rklns,  James  Ewers 
Orser.  'William  Stanley 
Osanl.  Joseph  Richard 
Oshlro,  Neal  Hazen 
Osterhoudt,  Robert  Russell 
Ott.  Christopher  Stephen 
Overton.  Wesley  George 
Owens.  James  Thomas  III 
I'.une.  Robert  Gordon  m 
r.ilmer.  David  Frederick 
Pankratz.  Dennis  Earl 
Paradis.  Roger  i 

Parish.  PhUlp  Walter    ' 
P.irker.  Leonard  Alden  Jr. 
Parker.  Robert  Butcher  IH 
Parsoneault.  Jerald  Leslie 
Pasqulnl.  Leonard  Anthony 
Patch,  David  Alan 
Patton,  Bob  Riley  Jr. 
Paulk.  Michael  Ethrldge 
Payne.  John  Scott 
Peabody,  Edward  Lewis 
Pederson.  Gordon  Dean 
Pedersen.  Gordon  Dean 
Peel.  Doyle  Douglas 
Pelensky.  Mark 
Pelletier.  Dennis  Richard 
Pence.  Daniel  Mcfedrles 
Pennington.  Charles  WlUlam 
Pepper.  John  Edward 
Percival.  Robert  Clayton 
Pergler.  Robert  Armstead 
Perkins.  Robert  Evans 
Perley.  James  Michael 
Page.  Loren  Howard 
Palazzo.  Anthony  John  Jr. 
Palmer.  Donald  Arthur 
Paryz.  Lawrence  Edward 
Pan,-.en.  Richard  Lawrence 
Parker.  Henry  Seabury  III 
Parker  Richard  Ernest 
P  irry.  Howell  John  Jr. 
Pars  ins.  Frederick  Curry  II 
Passmore,  Leonard  Harrison 
Patterson.  Christopher  WlUard 
Paul.  Thomas  Walder 
Paulsen,  WlUlam  Gary 
I'avne.  Tommy  Everett 
Peck   Jeffrey  Austin      I 
Pedersen.  Jack  Lee 
Pedrirk.  John  Leonard  Jr. 
Pelszynski.  Richard  Henry 
Pellegrin.  Myrden  Joseph  Jr. 
Pelot.  Russell  Edward  Jr. 
Pender,  Orland  James  Jr. 
Penque.  Charles  Westervelt  .',*. 
Perakis,  James  Allen 
Peresich,  Dan  Lee 
Perkins.  David  Richard  III 
Perkins.  Thomas  WlUlam 
Perry.  Prank  Richard 
Pettus,  Gordon  Leonard 
Peters,  Dennis  Lee 
Peters,  WUUam  Frank,  Jr. 
Peterson,  John  Ross 
Peterson.  William  Clinton 
Petrucka.  Paul  Martin 
PfafT.  John  Francis 
I'feUIer.  John  Francis 
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Phelps,  Jean  Price,  Jr. 
Phillips,  George  Stanley,  Jr. 
Phillips,  Stephen  Anthony 
Phillips,  WlUlam  Thomas,  III 
Piazza,  Frank  Peter,  Jr. 
Pickett.  Robert  David,  Jr. 
Pierce,  Peter  'Wood 
Pigeon,  Lawrence  Richard 
Plnegar,  Franklin  Anderson,  Jr. 
Piper,  Harry  Lee 
Pitman,  Edgar  Leroy,  II 
Plante,  Robert  John 
Ploeger,  Robert  Bowers 
Pltuniner,  Ronald  Earl 
Polencot,  Glenn  Paul 
Polk,  Philip  John 
Polsenskl,  Martin  Joseph,  Jr. 
Poole,  Richard  Douglas 
Porter,  John  Collier 
Porter,  Thomas  John 
PosoU,  John  Bernard 
Postle,  Douglas  Campbell 
Potter,  John  Everett,  II 
Potter,  Stephen  Conrad 
Powell,  Harry  Charles,  Jr. 
Powell,  Jerome  Lee 
Power,  Oliver  Kenneth,  III 
Pratt,  Richard  Allen 
Prels,  Michael  Joseph 
Prlbula,  Stephen  Matthew 
Prlckett,  David  Clinton,  Jr. 
Priest,  Charles  Randall 
Prlnclpl,  Antonio  Joseph 
Prouty,  Charles  Sanford 
Pnisaltls,  Gerald  Joseph 
Puflfer,  James  Whitney 
Puppe,  Russell  Arthur 
Pursley,  Robert  Earl,  in 
Pyetzkl,  Charles  Melvln 
Perry,  Albert  Kevin 
Perry,  WUUam  Stanwood 
Petering,  George  WUfred 
Peters,  James  Stephen 
Peterson,  Alan  Thomas 
Peterson,  Michael  Douglass 
PetlUo,  James  Thomas 
Pezold,  Robert  Kenneth 
Pfelfer,  Charles  Gregory 
Phelan,  Joseph  Francis 
PhlUlps,  Dale  Richard 
PhllUpe,  Larry  Wilson 
PhllUps,  WllUam  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Phlpps,  John  WlUlam 
Plcken,  Joseph  Clarke,  III 
Pierce,  Paul  Gregory 
Pierce,  Richard  Bryce,  Jr. 
PUecek,  Kenneth  Clyde 
Plnz,  Bradley  Adklns 
Plsz,  Robert  John 
Planltzer,  Russell  Edward 
PUs.  Kenneth  Jerome 
Plotkin,  Richard  Alan 
Poggl,  Steven  Nell 
Polanskl,  Charles  Michael 
PoUara,  Barry 
Pomeroy,  John  Stuart 
Pope,  David  Lawless 
Porter,  Lincoln  Yates 
Posenecker,  WllUam  Warren 
PosplsU,  John  Michael 
Pothler,  Robert  Bernard 
Potter,  Judson  Wendell 
Potts,  James  Stanley 
Powell,  James  Milton,  Jr. 
Powell.  WlUlam  Peter 
Prahl,  Charles  Scott 
Predtechenskls.  Leonids 
Prep.  'Victor  Michael 
Price,  Leiand  Herbert 
Pride,  Robert  Henry 
Priest,  Don  Gaylen 
Prltchett.  Thomas  Noel 
Prout,  James  Gregory,  in 
Puckett,  Don  Shannon 
Pulslfler,  Edward  Kelly 
Purnell.  Richard  Hawes 
Putlrl,  'Vincent  Salvatore,  Jr. 
Qulgley,  Michael  Dennis 
Qulnlan,  Eugene  Michael 


Qulnn.  Neal  Albert  Jr. 
Quirk.  David  John 
Qulgley,  Stephen  Timothy,  Jr. 
Qulnlan,  John  Hugh 
Qulntcn,  Mark  Shannon 
Raaz,  Richard  Dean 
Racely,  Bernard  Bruce 
Ragland.  Thomas  Cleveland 
Raleigh,  Richard  Eugene 
Randall,  Jeffrey  W'ayne 
Rankin,  Robert  Eugene 
Rasmussen,  John  Ole 
Rawson,  Warren  Addison,  Jr. 
Reass,  Richard  Martin 
Reddlngton,  Christopher  Michael 
Reeb,  John  Earl 
Reader,  Terry  Lynn 
Regnler,  James  Michael 
Reldelberger,  William  Henry 
Reinauer,  James  Richard 
Reinhart,  Frederick  Markley  ' 

Rempt,  Rodney  Peter 
Renwlck,  John  Carl 
Revenaugh,  John  Timothy 
Reynolds   Richard  Byron 
Rhamy,  Thomas  Lee 
Rlbble,  WUUam  Martin 
Rice,  Paul  Donavon 
Richard,  Jeffrey  Luke 
Rabel,  Charles  Russell 
RadcUffe,  WUUam  Michael,  Jr. 
Rainey,  Daniel  Lawrence.  Jr. 
Ramsay,  Robert  Lee  in. 
Randolph,  Robert  Gene 
Rasmussen,  George  Arthur 
Rauch,  Kenneth  Norbert 
Razzettl,  Eugene  Anthony 
Redd,  John  Scott 
Redlngton,  Michael  Patrick 
Reed,  Myron  Clyde 
Regmund,  William  Charles  Jr. 
Reld,  Gary  Harp>er 
RelUy,  James  Thomas 
Relnhardt,  James  Franklin 
Remer,  Bryan  Eugene 
Rendlne,  Paul 
Renzl,  Howard  Russell 
Reynolds,  Felix  Michael 

Reynolds,  Tom  Hunter,  Jr. 
Rhoads,  Donald  James 
Rice,  John  Albert 
Rice,  Theodore  Lee 

Richards,  John  RusseU 

Richardson,  Peter  Bruce 

Richardson,  Jeffrey  Randa 

Rlchman,  John  Philip 

Rlgglo,  Michael  Vincent 

Rinehart,  Michael  Lee 

Rlst,  Austin  Michael 

Rltter,  Douglas  Benjamin 

Rivers,  Almon  Duncan 

Robblns,  Thomas  Pamsworth 

Roberts,  Charles  Raymond 

Roberts,  Kenneth  Larry 

Robertson,  Hulan  Pledger 

Robertson,  Kenneth  Charles 

Robertson,  Stephen  Ray 

Robinson,  Charles  Leon 

Roblson,  Frances  Dean 

Rodgers,  Robert  Lynn 

Roe,  Jack  WiUholt  Jr. 

Roesslg,  Allen  WUUam  Jr. 

Rogers,  Dennis  Gregory 

Rogers,  George  Charles  Jr. 

Rohrkemper,  Stephen  Frederick 

RoUen,  Claude  Terence 

Rollins,  Richard  Edward 

Romans,  Calvin  Hubert 

Roodhouse,  Alan  Michael 

Rooney,  Thomas  Edward 

Rosiak,  James  Allen 

Rosselle,  Charles  John 

Roth,  Milton  Dudley  Jr. 

Rowland,  Thomas  John 

Royal.  Gilbert  Vansant  Jr. 

Rudell,  Frederick  La'wrence 

Ruehl,  Victor  Eugene  HI 

Rump,  Richard  Bryan  Jr. 

Runqiaist,  Ulf  Wllhelm 

Ruppert,  Roger  Gene 

Russell,  David  Leroy 
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Ruaocll,  Jeorold 

RuMell.  Robert  Oavtd 

Ruaso,  John  Anthony 

Ruys.  Ronald  Ernst 

Ryan,  James  Jonathon 

Ryan.  Ji41chael  Robert 

Ryan.  Robert  Raphael  Jr. 

Ryan.  Terrence  Patrick 

Rlchanla.  Prancls  Gerald 

Richardson.  David  Wilson 

Richardson.  Robert  Lamar 

Rlchbourg.  WUUam  Sharon  Jr 

Rles.  Kenneth  Lee 

RlgBtad,  Dennis  Allan 

Rlnne,  Larry  Wciyiie 

Rltchey,  Stephen  Uuyd 

Rlvamonte.  Lorenzo  Andre 

Robb.  Warren  Alan 

Roberson.  Raymond  Miixnford  Jr 

Roberta,  Pranklln  Wallace 

Robertson,  Gary  Lynn 

Robertson.  John  Edmond 

Robertson.  Michael  Darnell 

Robertson.  Terry  Qene 

Robinson,  William  Preston 

Rockwell.  John  Hobart  in 

Rodri^ez.  .Antonio  Jose 

Roesch.  Donald  Richard 

Rogers.  David  Earl 

Rogers.  Prank  William  III 

Rogers.  Rom  Prederlck  III 

Rol*nd.  Jk>tui  Rogers  Jr 

Roller,  Charles  Lee 

Romano,  Louis  Jr 

Ronchetto,  John  Rtibert  Jr 

Rooney,  Daniel  James 

Rorlck.  Jay  Thompson  Jr, 

Roes,  Paul  Davidson  Jr 

Rosslng.  Bruce  William 

Rowe.  Donald 

Rowney,  John  Victor 

Rubrlght.  David  Gerald 

Rudolphl,  William  Adolph 

Ruff.  Richard  Kurt 

Runkle,  Thomas  Cecil 

Ruppel,  Jack  Clyde  Louis 

Russ.  Stephen  James  ^^^ 

Russell,  James  Michael 

Russell,  Paul 

Russell,  William  Thomas 

Ryan,  Carl  Joseph  Jr 

Ryan.  John  Roy 

Ryan.  Norbert  Robert  Jr. 

Ryan.  Scott  WUUam 

Sabatlnl.  Joseph  Prancls 

Sage.  David  Morlan,  Jr 

Sager.  Har'.an  Raymond. 

Salmon.  Richard  Charles 

Sams.  Bonum  Barnweil   Jr. 

Sanders.  James  Clifford 

Sanders,  Marvin  Lanier 

Sandlln,  John  J.irrette 

Sand qu  1st.  Fred  Cooper 

Santiago,  Michael  Antonio 

Saponara.  David  .\r'-hur 

Sarlch,  Ace  John 

Sarnecky    Joseph  Michael  >/ 

Savage    John  Dennis 

Sawyer,  Thomas  Daniel 

Scalzo   John  Carmine 

Schaede,  Harry  Robert 

Scheber,  Thomas  Keith 

Schemmel.  Ronald  Joseph 

SchlermcUi,  Eldon  Cirl 

Schlssler   Pnul  Frederick.  Jr 

Schlegel.  Mernll  Edward.  II 

Schlehuser,  Charles  Henry 

Schmidt.  CUtTurd  Lee 

Schmidt,  John  Eugene 

Schmltt.  Joseph  Bernard 

Schodowskl    Thomas  Michael 

Schoeppner,  Leonard  John 

Sabaltls,  Eugene  Joseph 

SadaLiskas,  Leonard 

Sage   Pred  Walter  III 

Salinas,  Daniel,  II 

Samlde,  Michael  Richard 

Samuels,  Michael  Wllllaun 

Sanders.  James  Thomas 

Sanders.  Robert  Tracy 

Sandlln,  Robert  Odle.  Jr 


Sands.  James  Kendall 
Santoro,  David  John 
Sapp,  Vincent  David 
SarUcak.  Joseph  Charles 
Saunders,  Richard  Everett 
Savage,  Wayne  Pranklln 
SoalcuocI,  Francis  Stephen 
Scarbrough,  Rt^bert  Royce 
Schear,  James  Pau; 
Scheerer    Raymond  Henry 
Scheu.  David  Robert 
Schllhabel,  Larry  Alan 
Schleeter    David  Charles 
Schlegel,  Rowland  Frederick.  Jr 
Schleln.  Paul  Barron 
Schmidt.  Crary  Elarl 
Schmidt    WlKlam  Wallace 
Schoch.  William  Leon 
Schoen.  Gary  William 
Scholz.  Ronald  Walter 
Schrank.  Lee  William 
Schrlmper  Charles  Robert 
Schukls.  Francis  Joseph 
Schultz.  Dale  Edward 
Schwanebeck,  Joseph  Thomas 
Schwartz.  Jay  Barry 
Sohwerlng.  Richard  Joseph 
Scott.  Donald  Eugene 
Scott.  Murrel  Clifton.  Jr. 
Scott,  Robert  Peter 
Scott,  Robert  Ferguson 
.Searcy,  Klnchen  James 
Sears.  S«:)tt  Lowrle 
Seery,  Stephen  Dana 
Selmer.  John  Richard 
Seward,  Lachlan  Wheeler 
Sexton.  Noah  Preston  II 
Shannon.  Jamea  Okey 
Sharp.  Harry  Grady  III 
Shaw.  Robert  Eajrl 
Shearer,  Richard  Paul 
Sheedy,  Patrick  James,  Jr, 
Sheeley,  Royal  Bdwln 

Shelar   Eugene  Jr 
Sheldrlck,  Ralph  Carroll 
Shelton,  Leonard  George.  Jr. 
Sherer.  Wesley  Michael 

Sherman.  Marshall  Robert 

Shields.  Robert  John  III 

Shlpe.  Edwin  Evan  in 

Shook.  Raymond  Randolph 

Shown.  Ted  Glllett 

Shubert,  WUUam  Moses.  Jr. 

Shy  Jka.  Prank 

Sidney.  Richard  William 

Slgler.  John  F^eet 

SUloway,  Richard  Frank 

Slmxnoits,  William  Alfred 

Slmms,  Larry  Lee 

SlmorLsen.  Bernard  Lre 

Slmonson,  Robert  I.emp 

Slnlsl,  Jon  Michael 

Slnness,  Kenneth  Robert 

Skelly,  James  Malachv 

Skjel,  Sidney  Mlnard,  Jr.. 

Sladek.  James  .Mbert 

Slear.  David  Carver  III 

Sloat.  Gordon  Richard 

Smisek.  Thoma-s  Joseph 

Smith,  Cordell  Claude 

SnrUth,  David  Peter 

SmJth,  Donald  I.Uiyd   Jr 

Smith,  Edward  Walter  III 

SnUlh.  Frank  I^e<i 

Smith.  Joseph  fYancls,  Jr. 

Smith.  Jamt'.s  Lawrence 

Smith.  Kenneth  .Me.xander 

Smith.  Nathan  Weeks 

Smith,  Raynn)nd  Ch.-irles,  Jr. 

Smith.  Richard  Charles 

Smith.  Thomas  Joseph 

Smolen,  Robert  Clifford 

Snalder.  Richard  Paul 

Snider.  Douglas  Shannon 

Snouffer.  Richard  Kent 

Snyder,  Luther  William.  Jr. 

Snyder.  WUUam  Thomas  Daniel 

Sommers.  Thomas  Andrew 

Sorensen.  WilUam  Harold 

Soule.  George  Harold.  Jr. 

Southworth,  Thomas  Wyndham 


Spayd.  St«ven  Howard 
Spears,  Oliver  Kelly,  in 
Speight.  James  Earl 
Schofleld,  Paul  Lunn 
Schoolfleld.  Ernest  Lynn 
Schranz,  Peter  Allen 
Schuder,  Danny  Earl 
Schuler.  Paul  George 
Schuster,  Michael  Anthony 
Schwarting.  Stephen  Arthur 
Schwartz,  Norbert  Valentine,  Jr. 
Scott,  David  Craig,  Jr 
Scott.  Johnstone  Moore 
Scott,  Richard  Tazewell,  Jr. 
Soott,  Robert  John 
Scrivener,  Orlln  Robert 
Sears,  Jay  Allen 
Seellnger,  James  Leonard 
Selden,  Steven  Samuel  Sutton 
Semple,  Allen  WlUlam.  Jr. 
Seward.  Theodore  Clark,  Jr. 
Seymour,  Terry  Ivan 
Shapiro,  Alan  Jay 
Shaw,  Charles  Park 
Shea.  John  Patrick,  m 
Shedloeky,  John  Thomas  Jose 
Sheehan,  Daniel  Brace,  Jr. 
Sheffield,  Robert  Carlton 
Sheldon,  John  Trevor 
Shelton,  John  Robert 
Shepard.  Peter  Atwood 
Sherm.  John  Michael.  Jr. 
Shields.  Paul  Albert 
Shields,  Scott  Jenkins 
Shoffner.  Barron  Dean 
Shower.  WUUam  Arnold,  Jr. 
Shrawder,  Steven  I>avid 
Shumaker,  Karl  Charles 
Slbold.  Brian   Branch 
Slems.   Norman    Edward   Jr. 
Slgler.  Titus   Severn 
Simmons.   Robert  Thomas 
Slmms.   Donald   Lee 
Slmonpletri.  Andre  Chrlstop  Jr. 
Slmonsen.  Charles  Michael 
Singleton.  Michael  Robert 
Slnkovec.  John  Arthur 
Sli^inskl.  Edmund  Louis 
Skinner.  Robert  Lee 
Skrotsky.  Robert  Walter 
Slaughter.  James  Taylor  H 

Sloan.   Andrew  Keith 
Smedley.  Grant  WlUlam  in 
Smith.  Billy  Joe 

Smith.  David   .Arthur  Jr. 
Smith.  David  Bertus 

Smith.  Donald  Stephen 

Smith.  Edward  Jefferson  Jr. 

Smith.  Gary  Webb 

Smith.  James  Harvey 

Smith.  Kenneth  Cooper  Jr. 

Smith.   Michael  John 

Smith,  Norman   Austin 

Smith.  Richard  William 

Smith.  Ronald  Ernest 

Smith.  Wlckham  Gregory 

SmuUen.  Peter  Frank 

Sneller.  Milton  L. 

Snook.  Sidney   Eastwood 

Snyder.  John  WUUam  Jr 

Snyder.  Warren  Ben 

SoUenberger,  Robert  Travis 

Soper.   Wesley  Richard 

Sosnlcky,   .Andrew  Peter 

Southerland.  Mark  James 

Spangler.  Dennis  Eugene 

Spayde.  Roger  Corwen 

Specht.  H    Frederick  Jr. 

Spencer.  David  James 

Splcer.  Tadd  Edward 

Splsso.  David  Joseph 

Sproul.  .\lden  Lewis 

Stabb.  John  Albln 

Staehell.  Patrick  George 

Stahl.  Robert  Alan 

Stajiek.  Francis  Jerome 

Stankowskl.  Robert  John  Jr. 

Stanley.  Jonathan  WUUam 

Starr.  Duane  Martin 

Staudte.  Paul  Vincent 

Steckley,  Paul  WUUam 
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Steel,  James  Robtrt  Jr. 
Steenburgb,  Charles  Joseph 
Stein,  David  Alan 
Stelberg,  Edward  Charles 
Stephens,  Melville  Lynn 
Stevens,  David  Ray 
Stevens,  Richard  Gregory 
Stevens,  Terrell  Everett 
Stevenson,  Ernest  Howe 
Stewart,  Alford  Marshall  Jr. 
Stewart.  Jamie  B  .  Jr 
Stewart,  John  Douglas 
Stewart,  Lawrence  L. 
StlegUtz,  Richard  Gwydlr 
Stinnett.  Jack  Prothlngham 
Stone,  John  Christopher 
Storan,  Robert  John 
Stott,  Laurence  Richard 
Stratls,  George  Konstantlne 
Strausbaugh,  Thomas  Ugore 
Strickland,  Henry  Wilson 
Sirlght.  Robert  Leonard 
Strohaker,  John  Guy 
Strouse,  James  Leslie 
Stuart,  Jay  Clyde 
Stumm,  Albert  Francis  Jr. 
Sugnet,  WllUam  Robert 
Sulfaro,  John  James 
Sullivan,  John  Gerald 
Sullivan,  Timothy  John 
Summa,  Angelo  John 
Surpless,  Donn  Curtis 
Sutton,  Mahlon  Robert  II 
Svendsen,  Michael  Roy 
Swain,  Charles  Loren 
Swank,  Jeffrey  Lee 
Swanson,  John  Frederick 
Sweeney,  James  Daniel 
Swlenffek,  Francis  Martin 
Swln^H.  Robert  Dennis 
Spelbrlng,  Daryl  Carlton 
Spencer,  Robert  WUUam 
Spikes,  Clayton  Henry 
Sprlngman,  Paul  Jacob 
Sproul,  WUUam  Dallas 
Stacker,  Patrick  Clay 
SUigUn.  Garen  Kent 
Standley.  Cecil  Eklmond 
Stanko,  Theodore  Richard  Jr. 
Stanley,  Harold  Gene 
Starosteckl,  Richard  Waclaw 
Starr.  Ronald  Wayne 
Steams,  Theodore  Henry  Jr. 
Stedfleld.  William  Coleman 
Steen.  David  Stewart 
Steffen.  Nicholas  John 
Stelnman,  Larry  Wayne 
Stephan,  George  Maurice 
Sterling,  Stoughton  III 
Stevens,  Lawrence  Wright 
Stevens,  Ronald  FYank  Jr. 
Stevens,  Thomas  Richard 
Stevenson,  Robert  WlUlam 
Stewart,  Blair  Walker  Jr. 
Stewtirt.  Joseph  Christopher 
Stewart.  Joseph  Stanley  II 
Stleber.  Michael  Alex 
Stillabower,  Michael  E 
Stlteler,  Fred  Zwald 
Stoneberg,  Lawrence  Charles 
Storck.  Donald  George  Jr. 
Strand.  Ivar  Ernest  Jr. 
Stratton,  Charles  Lynn 
Strayhom,  Robert  Everett 
Strickland.  Richard  Alan 
Strobel,  WllUam  Holcomb  Jr. 
Strother.  John  Wayne 
Struble.  Arthur  Dewey  ni 
Stuckey.  James  Godfrey 
Sturm.  WllUam  PhlUp 
Sugrue.  Paul  Kevin 
Sullivan.  James  Vincent  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Robert  Allen 
Sullivan.  William  Alfred  Jr. 
Surdyk,  Michael  Gene 
Sutlka.  Joseph  Edward 
Svalya.  Phillip  Gordon 
Svoboda,  WUUam  Arthur 
Swanberg,  Roy  John  Stewart 
Swanson,  Douglas  Webster  Jr. 
Swartwood,  James  Michael 
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Sweeney,  Michael  James 
Swinger,  Alan  William 
Tackney,  David  Talbott 
TampUn,  James  Arthur,  Jr. 
Tappan,  Benpamln,  ni 
Tarro,  Arthur  Steven 
Tate,  James  Knox,  IV 
Tattersall,  Alan  Peter 
Taylor,  BUI  Byron 
Taylor,  Hugh  Michael 
Taylor,  Richard  Howard 
Taylor,  Rufus  Lackland,  in 
Taylor,  WUUam  Launay 
Teltsworth,  Carroll  Gamble 
Tercek,  Robert  Lee 
Tersteeg,  Douglas  John 
Thlele,  John  Carl 
Thole,  Michael  John 
Thomas,  OrvUle  Gordon,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Douglas  Edwin 
Thompson,  George  Harold 
Thompson,  Jesse  Bright,  Jr. 
Thompson,  John  Ralph 
Thompsono,  Patrick  Clark 
Tabbert,  Gary  Donald 
Tadycb,  RusseU  James 
Tanber  Terry  Neal 
Tarr,  Robert  Joseph,  Jr. 
Tate,  David  John 
Tate  WUUam  Henry 
Taylor,  Allen  Eugene 
Taylor,  Guerry  Kermlt 
Taylor,  James  Maynard 
Taylor,  Boyce  Donald 
Taylor.  WlUlam  Edward,  Jr. 
Teed,  Richard  Burden 
Temme,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
TerrlU,  Thomas  Joseph 
Thaete,  Harry  August,  in 
Thlelen,  Bruce  Edward 
Thomas,  James  Ellison 
Thomas  Richard  Stanley 
Ttyampson,  Edward  Claude 
Thompson,  Jesse  Luke 
Thompson,  Joseph  Robert 
Thompson,  Norman  Ralph 
Thompson,  Robert  Daniel 
Thornton,  Alan  Robert 
Thumb,  Stephen  Lynn 
TIU,  John  Earl 
Tlsdale,  John  Hampton 
Titus,  Dale  Noel 
Toedter,  Wendel  Walter 
Tomasko,  John  Anthony  m 
Tonkin,  Russell  Joseph 
Torgerson,  Larry  Peter 
Torres,  Robert  PatU  Jr. 
Totushek,  John  Benjamin 
Townsend,  John  WaUace 
Trautman,  Kurt  MacGregor 
Trahan,  Michael  Lee 
Traub,  Warren  Edward  Jr. 
Trels,  Robert  Enlow 
Treter,  Douglas  Earl 
Trodahl,  Howard  Predrlc 
TrueadeU,  WUUam  Clare  Jr. 
Tucker,  Richard  King 
TuUoch,  AUan  Wiley 
Tummonds,  Paul  Allen 
Turner,  WlUlam  Edmund 
Ttizzolo,  Patrick  Anthony 
T^omes,  Chancellor  AlfonBO 
Thompson,  Ronald  Melvln 
Thompson,  William  Elmore  Jr. 
Thorstad,  Arthur  Allen 
Thurlow,  Robert  Sheridan 
Tincher,  Edward  Sheridan 
Titcomb,  Robert  Edward 
Todd,  David  Morris 
Tolottl,  Richard  Lindo 
TomUnson,  William  Joseph 
Toporowski,  Thomas  Anthony 
TorleUo,  Andrew  Norman  Jr. 
Toth,  Michael  Andrew 
Touve,  Bruce  Norman 
Tozer,  EUot  Pranklln  m 
Tracey,  Michael  Thomas 
Transue,  Michael  John 
Treadway,  Edward  Randall 
Trenholme,  James  Harvey 


Trimby,  Ross  Landen 
Trueman,  Larry  Dean 
TruJiUo,  Jose  Eduardo  Rodrlgu 
Tuley,  Michael  Tempi  eton 
Tully,  Webb  William 
Turner,  Bruce  Lee 
Tuttle,  Kenneth  Lewis 
Tyler,  John  Thomas  Jr. 
Uhrie,  Richard  James  Jr. 
Unks,  Robert  Stephen 
TJrblk,  Lawrence  Walter 
Ustlck,  Perry  Wheeler  Jr. 
Uhrln,  John  Joseph  III 
Upp,  Robert  Rexlord 
Urls,  Richard  Blair 
Utter,  James  Henry 
Vance,  Henry  John 
Vangllder,  George  Terrence 
Vannatta,  John  George  II 
Vanslckle,  Garth  Allan 
Vanzanten,  Barend  Lee 
Vasey,  WllUam  Charles 
Vennard,  David  Leigh 
Verdi,  James  Rudolph 
Verrattl,  Robert  Nazarene 
Vincent,  George  Adelbret  in 
Vinson,  John  Charles 
Vivian,  William  Charles 
Volkman,  George  Charles  II 
Voorheis,  Garry  Martin 
Votava,  Charles  Frank  III 
Valley,  Bruce  Leon 
Vandlvort,  Walter  Derrls 
Vanloy,  Alan  Eric 
Vansant,  James  Royal 
Vanteslaar,  Paul  Stanley 
Varasano,  Frank  Andrew 
Vellines,  Harry  Felton 
Verdery,  Edward  Hutchinson 
VernalUs,  Jeffrey  Theodore 
Vldoslc,  Richard  Paul 
Vincent,  Robert  Allen 
Vltek,  Michael  Prank 
Volght,  Thomas  Charles 
VoUand,  Kary  Ferdinand  Jr. 
Vorwald,  WUUam  John 
Waddell,  Ronald  Dallas 
Waggoner,  David  Thomas 
Waid,  Donald  Perry 
Walte,  Robert  Clark 
Waltz,  Alfred  Jacob 
Walker,  Charles  Harrison 
Walker,  David  Mathleson 
Walker,  Thomas  Henry,  Jr. 
Walker,  WUUam  Harley 
Wallace,  WUUam  T.,  Jr. 
Walls,  Thomas  Lee 
Walsh.  David  Prancls 
Walsh,  Emmet  Michael 
Walsh,  Richard  James 
Walter,  Steven  G. 
Walts,  Charles  Richard 
Ward,  Chrisrtopher  Hart 
Ward,  Lewis  Albert 
Warden,  Irving  Darrls,  Jr. 
Warrington,  Robert  Earle 
Wasowskl,  Walter  Michael 
Waterman,  Charles  Edwin 
Waters,  Robert  Starrett 
Watklns,  Paul  Vernon,  Jr. 
Watt,  Thomas  Edward 
Waylett,  WllUam  James.  Jr. 
Webb,  Pierre  Charles 
Weber,  Craig  Stanley 
Webster,  Kirwin  Shedd 
Welgand,  Karl  Russell,  Jr. 
Wadsworth,  Donald  Andrew 
Wagenseil.  Lawrence  Lee 
Wagner,  Bernard  I>aniel 
Walnwrlght,  Stanley  Dean,  Jr. 
Wakeman,  James  Gaylord 
Walberg,  Peter  Elon 
Walker,  David  Raymond 
Walker,  Harold  Anthony 
Walker,  Weymouth  Dove,  Jr. 
Wallace,  Reuben  Houston,  Jr. 
Waller,  Thomas  James. 
Walls,  WlUlam  Hammond 
Walsh,  Edward  Michael,  Jr. 
Walsh,  John  Patrick,  Jr. 
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Walsh,  Thomas  Joseph 

WaJton.  Pet«r  Rust 

Ward.  Chester  Douglas 

Ward.  Douglas  Earl 

Ward.  Paul  Charles 

Waring.  Thomas 

Waschbusch.  John  Prank 

Wasson.  Oary  Cllntxsn 

Waters.  Dastln  Davon 

Waters.  William  Allen 

Watson.  David 

Watu.  Bruce  Randall 

Wayne  Anthony 

Webber,  Abbott  Ndllton.  Jr. 

Weber.  Steven  David 

Weeka^Robert  Allen 

Well.  Donald 

Welnzappel,  Kenneth  Henry 

Welselberg,  Stuart 

Welch,  Daniel  Prancla 

Welch.  Keefer  Dee 

Wells,  Cyril  Pranklln 

Wells,  Linton  n 

Wendel,  William  Hall,  Jr. 

Weet.  David  Joe 

West.  William  David 

Weston.  Prank  Howard.  Jr 

Wetzel.  Kenneth  Robert 

Wharton.  Roger  Lee 

Wheeler.  David  Larry 

WhPeler.  William  Richard 

Whrtctnntrr Giles  Macnalr 

White,  Charles  Theodore 

White.  Joseph  Rt>ger 

White,  Peter  Leroy 

White.  Robert  Paul 

Whlttemore.  Prank  Case 

Wlckes,  James  Richard 

Wldener,  Doviglas  Gene 
Wler,  Joel  Alexander,  in 
Wlggers.  Francis  Earl.  Jr 

Wlglngton.  Don  Billy.  Jr 
Wiles.  Marvin  Benjamin  Chrlsto 
Wilkinson,  .Alfred  Justus,  Jr. 
wr.lever  Kent  Arlington 
Williams.  David  Michael 
Williams.  Gregory  Bruce 
Williams,  Kenneth  Roger 
Williams.  Ronald  David 
WUUams.  Thomas  Patrick 
Williamson.  John  Charlea 
Williamson.  Robert  Charles.  Jr. 
Willis.  Gerald  David 
Wilson.  Donald  Lewis 
Wilson,  John  Franklin 
Wilson,  Peter  Ray 
Wlnczewskl.  Laramie  Martin 
Wlngfleld.  Thomas  Julian,  m 
Winters.  Hmothy  Paul 
Wise,  Bobby  Gene 
Wlsniewskl,  John  Leslie 
Witt,  Ronald  Charles 
Wittenberg,  Robert  Ralph 
Wojtkowiak.  Daniel  Leonard 
Wolf.  Robert  William 
Wolsoncroft.  Thomas  Ray 


Wong.  Danny 
Wonlcker.  William  Curtis 
Wood.   James   Alan.   II 
Wood.  Kenneth  Arthur.  Jr. 
Woodall,  Stephen  Russell 
Woodfln.  Richard  Henry  Jr. 
Woodward,  Harlan  Wllferd 
Woolsey.  Wiley  George.  Jr. 
Wortham.  Thomas  Robert.  Jr. 
Worthy.  Charles  Donald,  Jr. 
Woznlak.  John  Frederick 
Wright.  David  Earl 
Wright.  James  Earl 
Wright,  Peter  Warren 
Wvman,  Bruce  Dana 
Welkel.  William  Shaw 
Weller,  Herold  James  III 
Weir,  Marshall  Ray 
Welssner,  William  Wells 
Welch.  James  Taylor 
Welch,  Raymond  V'lncent.  Jr 
Wells.  Jack  Lawrence 
Welsch,  James  Edward 
Wendt,  Terrll!  Jay 
West.  William  Robert 
Westfall.  John  Charles 
Weston.  Stephen  FYederlc 
Whalen.  Jnhn  Fraiicl.s  III 
Wheary.  Eugene  P.ilrLk 
Wheeler.  Mary  Wayne 
Whittle,  Thomas  Joseph 
White  Allen  Hardin,  Jr        , 
White,  Craig  Cameron  I.yr.n 
White,  James  Wilbur 
White.  Robert  Dale 
Whitley.  Robert  Benjamin 
Whlttemore.  Michael  .Man  Nye 
Wicks,  Samuel  Clayton 
Wlec2X)rek,  Stephen  George 
Wlese,  CUtTord  Allen 
Wiggins,  Jos>eph  Lambert,  Jr 
WUcock.  John  Lester,  Jr. 
Wllkenlng.  Walter  I^awrence 
Wlllard,  Robert  Bruce 
WlUhlte.  .\llen  I.<Toy 
WllUanis,  Frank  l«iverne 
WUllama.  Jack  Bercaw.  Jr 
Williams,  Robert  Hdon,  Jr 
Williams.  Thomas  J'>hns,  Jr. 
Williams,  Thoma.s  Ryland 
Williamson,  Francis  Thomas,  Jr. 
WllUs.  Barry  Smartt 
Wilmarth.  Ijuice  Alan 
Wilson.  Eldon  Stephen 
Wilson.  Martin  Bernard 
Wilson.  Wayne  Bruce 
Wlndle.  Ralph  Edward 
Winners.  Donald  IJncoln 
Wise.  Billy  Butch 
Wise.  William  Allen  III 
Wltherspoon,  James  Bradley,  Jr. 
Witt.  Theodore  Carl  William 
Woerner.  James  Paul,  Jr. 
Wolcott,  Hugh  Dixon 
Wolford,  Nurman  Henry 
Womack,  Jack  Edward,  Jr. 


Wong,  Peter  Welkong 
Wood.  Gordon  L<eo,  Jr 
Wood.  John  Robert.  Jr. 
Wood.  William  Allls<in 
Wooden.  Harry  Holmes.  Jr. 
Woodson,  Walter  Browne  III 
Woolrlch.  Raymond  Dudley 
Wooten.  Jonathan  Wayne 
Worthlngton.  Jack  C. 
Woxland.  Daniel  Allan 
Wright,  Clinton  Ernest 
Wright,  Gary  Edward 
Wright,  John  Thomas 
Wright,  Vernon  Eugene 
Yankoupe,    George    William 
York,  Richard  John 
Young,  Donald  Michael 
Young.  Jeffrey  .Man 
Young.  Terry  Alan 
Young.  Walter  Ctregorv 
Yates.  Cornelius  Harrlngto  III 
Young,  Brian  Waller 
Young.  John  Jeffrey 
Young.  Peter  Adams 
Young,  Thomas  Robert 
Zalser,  Gene  Henry 
Zando.  Paul  Joseph 
Zemansky.  Gilbert  Marek 
Zlegler.  Philip  Eugene 
Zlmny.  Eric  Brian 
Zallnick.  .Anthony  Francis.  Jr 
Zebal.  Bradley  Howard 
Zemetra.  Michael  Brundage 
Zlentek,  Steve  Michael 
Zlnkand.  Thomas  Martin 
Zondorak.  William  Martin 
Zuga.  Leonard  Francis 
Zumsteg.  Howard  Oliver,  Jr. 
Zveare,  Dennis  Leeth 
Zlno.  Richard  Charles 
Zucker,  Clayton  George 
Zuhr,  Kenneth  Christian 
Zvacek.  Robert  Dale 
Bankert,  Harlan  R.,  Jr. 
Oyler.  Joe  R  ,  II 
Valenty,  John  T. 
Hughes,  Gary  M. 
Rusllng,  Ward  P. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  V  S 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  crade 
of  captain  In  the  Medical  Corps  subject  to 
quallflcatlon   therefor  as   provide   by   la-A  ■ 

Phillips,  WlllUm. 

Wagner.  William  J. 

Lt.  Comdr.  John  F.  Clymer,  Medical  C  rps. 
US.  Navy,  for  tempxsrary  promotion  r  i  -rie 
grade  of  cotnmander  in  the  Medical  c.rtjs. 
subject  to  quallflcatlon  therefor  as  pru;  ided 
by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S 
Navy  for  temF>oraxy  promotion  to  the  n"ade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line  fubject 
to  quallflcatlon  therefor  ;vs  provided  bv  :.tw 

Daniels.  Richard  F 

Proellch,  Jacob  C. 

Kicker,  Charles  K. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Nelson  C,  Pierce,  asso- 
ciate director  of  development.  Alice  Lloyd 
College.  Pippa  Passes.  Ky  .  and  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Community 
Churches,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father.  Thou  hast  been  our  dwell- 
ing place  in  all  tjenerations.  Prom  the 
beginning  of  time  to  its  end,  Thou  art 
God.  In  these  days  of  strife  and  turmoil 
and  change  we  find  stability  In  Thee  and 
we  are  eratt-ful 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  which  Thou 
hast  ijiven  us  and  for  the  purpose  to 
which  daily  Thou  dost  call  us.  Grant  that 


each  of  us  may  fulflill  our  appointed  pur- 
pose this  day.  Speed  us  to  our  work  with 
a  sense  of  the  urgency  of  each  moment. 

May  Thy  rich  blessing  be  with  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  the  courts,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  upon  all  who  are  ab- 
sent from  home  in  the  service  of  our  Na- 
tion And  o  spt'f'd  the  day  of  i)eace  on 
earth  and  tjood  will  among  all  men.  for 
Thy  name's  sake.  Amen. 


the:  journal 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATF 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR.  11711.  An  act  to  amend  section  510 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Ac: 
of  1949  to  extend  the  time  within  which  ::ne 
Foreign  Claim,3  Settlement  Commission  1.=  re- 
quired to  complete  Its  affairs  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  claims  against  t';ie 
Government  of  Cuba. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
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which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR. 8448.  An  act  to  amend  the  aot  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees  there- 
on." approved  March  4.  1907;  and 

H.R.  16000.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
ye.ir  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15090)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  and 
Mr,  Allott  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3016)  entitled 
•An  act  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  to  au- 
thorize advance  funding  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,"  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  appoints  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Y.'.RBOROUCH,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
MoNDALE.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
MiRPHY,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  bill  I  H.R,  4293)  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  continuation  of  authority 
for  regulation  of  exports,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
aereeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
BiooKE.  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2244.  An  act  to  amend  section  212(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS— WATER- 
SHED PROTECTION  AND  FLOOD 
PREVENTION    ACT    WORK    PLANS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
rhairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

December  12.  1969. 
Hup,   John  W,  McCormack, 
T'lr  Speaker, 
'/"•-•'  of  Representatives. 

I'MR  Mr.  -Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 


tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  I>ubllc  Works 
has  i^iproved  the  work  plans  transmitted 
to  you  which  were  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee. The  work  plans  Involve  the  follow- 
ing States  and  Watersheds: 

Arkansas,  Oalla  Creek,  Executive  Com- 
munication No.  1056,  committee  approval, 
December  11,  1966. 

Georgia,  Soque,  Executive  Communication 
No.  1055,  committee  approval,  December  11, 
1969. 

Mississippi,  Copiah  Creek,  Executive  Com- 
munication No.  1055,  committee  approval, 
December  11,  1969. 

Mississippi,  Line  Creek,  Executive  Com- 
munication No.  1055,  committee  approval, 
December  11,  1969. 

New  Mexico,  Corrales,  Executive  Communi- 
cation No.  1056,  committee  approval,  De- 
cember 11,  1969. 

North  Carolina  (Supplement),  Town  Fork 
Creek,  Executive  Communication  No.  1055, 
committee  approval,  December  11.  1969. 

North  Dakota,  Square  Butte  Creek,  Ex- 
ecutive Communication  No.  1055,  committee 
approval,  December  11,  1969. 

Ohio  (Supplement) ,  Rush  Creek,  Executive 
Communication  No.  1055.  committee  ap- 
proval, December  11.  1969. 

South  Carolina,  North  Tyger  River,  Execu- 
tive Communication  No.  1055,  committee  ap- 
proval, December  11,  1969. 

Texas,  McClellan  Creek.  Executive  Com- 
munication No.  1055,  committee  approval, 
December  11,  1969. 

Arkansas,  Little  Mulberry  Creek,  Executive 
Communication  No.  1230,  committee  ap- 
proval, December  11,  1969. 

Georgia,  Big  Creek,  Executive  Communica- 
tion No.  1230,  committee  approval,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1969. 

Montana,  Big  Spring  Creek,  Elxecutlve 
Communication  No.  1230,  committee  ap- 
proval, December  11,  1969. 

New  Mexico,  Tucumcarl  Draw,  Executive 
Communication  No.  1230,  committee  ap- 
proval,  December    11,    1969. 

Oklahoma,  Brushy-Peaceable  Creek,  Ex- 
ecutive Communication  No.  1230,  commit- 
tee approval,  December  11,  1969, 

Texas,  Comal  River,  Executive  Communi- 
cation No.  1230,  committee  approval,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1969. 

Texas,  Lower  Running  Water  Draw,  Ex- 
ecutive Communication  No,  1230,  commit- 
tee approval,  December  11,  1969. 

Texas    and    New   Mexico.    Running   Water 
Draw,   Executive    Communication    No.    1230, 
committee  approval,  December  11,  1969. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  H.  Fallon. 

Chairman. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
McSWEENEY 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
many  Members  of  the  House  who 
served  with  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, the  Honorable  John  McSweeney,  will 
be  saddened  to  learn  of  his  passing  on 
Saturday.  December  13.  John  McSweeney 
was  a  fine  patriotic  citizen  who  served 
his  country  well. 

John  McSweeney  represented  the  16th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  in  the 
68th,  69th,  70th,  75th,  and  81st  Con- 
gresses. 

Bom  in  Wooster.  Ohio.  December  19, 
1890,  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wooster  and  the  College  of 
Wooster,  and  taught  in  the  public  schools 


there  before  enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Army  in 
1917. 

John  McSweeney  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  military  service.  He  served 
overseas  during  the  First  World  War 
from  May  10, 1917  to  August  11,  1919,  and 
was  promoted  to  captain  and  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Farnsworth  on  August 
16,  1918.  He  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  Medal  and  received  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  from  the  Government  of  France. 

During  World  War  II  he  returned  to 
the  service  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  w-ith 
the  military  government  in  Italy,  1943- 
46.  For  this  service  he  received  the  Legion 
of  Merit,  the  Italian  Red  Cioss  Medal, 
the  Order  of  Malta,  the  Order  of  St. 
(jeorge,  and  a  medal  from  the  Pope. 

Immediately  after  World  War  I  serv- 
ice, John  McSweeney  engaged  in  the 
study  of  law  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
London  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Ohio  in  1925.  He  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  in  Wooster  con- 
tinuously thereafter  except  for  those 
periods  when  he  served  in  the  Congress 
and  as  Ohio's  State  director  of  public 
welfare.  He  was  honored  by  his  party's 
nomination  for  U.S.  Senator  in  1940 
and  for  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1942.  He 
will  be  long  remembered  as  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Wooster  and  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  a  strong  advocate  of 
programs  to  benefit  the  veterans  of  all  of 
our  wars,  his  comrades  in  arms  dur- 
ing World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Bow  and  I  extend 
to  Mrs.  McSweeney  our  deep  sympathy 
and  condolences. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  hear  of  the  death  of  John  Mc- 
Sweeney, who  served  a  1-year  term  after 
I  came  to  Congress.  I  knew  him  as  a  very 
fine  man,  and  a  distinguished  and  able 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  has  left  many  friends  among  those 
who  were  serving  here  20  or  more  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Bow  i .  in  extend- 
ing to  John  McSweeney 's  loved  ones  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  share  the  views  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow  I ,  and  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert).  I.  too, 
wish  to  extend  to  the  family  of  John 
McSweeney  my  deepest  condolences  at 
this  time  of  sadness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
know  John  McSweeney  while  we  were 
both  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  a  fine  gentleman,  and 
an  able  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  sure  that  the  contribu- 
tions he  made  in  the  House  will  be  well 
recognized  in  the  years  ahead.  John  Mc- 
Sweeney was  dedicated  to  the  public  good 
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as  he  saw  it.  I  admired  and  respected 
him  as  a  friend  and  legislator 

Mr.  BOW  I  thank  the  dlstlngiilshed 
minority  leader 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  BOW  I  yield  to  the  disUngulshed 
gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr  Ashbrook» 
who  now  represents  the  Wooster  district 
in  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
I.  too.  would  like  to  rise  and  express  my 
appreciation  for  having  known  this 
wonderful  man  for  the  feu-  years  r  have 
been  privileged  to  represent  this  district. 
His  death  was  a  loss  to  our  area  as  well 
as  the  whole  Nation. 

I  would  say.  Mr  Speaker,  that  John 
McSweeney  had  a  dimension  and  a  qual- 
ity that  IS  not  achieved  by  many  of  us 
In  politics 

Many  people  who  are  active  in  Gov- 
ernment service  become  known— they 
may  become  respected,  and  in  .some  cases 
they  even  become  feared  But  very  few 
ever  achieve  the  additional  fiuality  of 
being  genuinely  loved  by  our  f)eople  I 
would  say  in  the  case  of  John  McSweeney 
that  he  was  a  person  who  was  warmly 
loved,  admired,  and  appreciated  by  his 
constituents,  and  by  all  of  his  friends  in 
the  State  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  great  privilege 
just  a  few  short  years  ago  to  attend  an 
appreciation  dinner  for  John  McSweeney 
in  Wooster.  Ohio  I  think  if  anybody 
could  have  .seen  the  outpouring  of  .senti- 
ment for  this  hne  man  on  that  particular 
night  they  would  know  exactly  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  certainly  wish 
to  add  my  condolences  to  his  loved  ones 
and  to  express  my  thought  that  here 
was  a  very  fine  citizen,  a  ven-  fine  Amer- 
ican, a  person  who  added  a  lot  of  luster 
to  the  field  of  public  service  at  the  verv 
time  when  so  many  people  in  public  serv- 
ice seem  to  be  condemned  by  the  public. 
and  to  be  held  m  .^uch  low  opinion  Here 
was  a  man  who  was  held  in  such  high 
respect  and  esteem— and  rightly  so.  His 
public  service  stood  as  an  example  to  all 
He   will   be  missed. 

Mr    BOW    Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank   the 
gentleman 

Mr   MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  BOW   I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
^'entleman  from  Ohio.  Mr    Minsh^ll 

Mr  MINSHALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  also 
was  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  passini,'  of  John  McSweeney  I  knew 
John  McSweeney  and  his  family  well, 
our  families  were  well  acquainted  I  can 
always  think  back  at  what  a  friend^', 
kuidly.  and  gracious  man  he  was.  and 
although  our  political  philosophies  were 
somewhat  at  opt)OKite  ends  of  fhe  .■^pec- 
trimi.  nonetheless  he  was  respited  and 
admired  by  all  who  knew  him 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  If  there  was  one 
quality  that  could  be  said  uf  John  Mc- 
Sweeney—he  was  familiarly  known  as 
••June"- it  would  be  his  rreat  quality  of 
friendliness  and  fairness 

He  was  rich  in  years  at  his  passing,  but 
that  does  not  mitigate  the  loss  of  one 
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so  many  of  us  were  proud  to  call  our 
friend  He  knew  that  the  sift  of  friend- 
ship is  one  of  the  most  e.sseniial  qualities 
of  happiness,  and  he  had  that  gift  in 
abundance  It  is  always  hard  to  say  fare- 
well. We  will  miss  John  McSweeney,  an 
outstanding  American,  a  noble  friend. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  BQW  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  express  their  views 
on  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  John 
McSweeney. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R.  15090.  DEPARTMENT  OP  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRLATIONS,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  ttike  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  blU  >  H  R.  15090  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  Li  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  foilowins  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahon.  Sikes.  Whitten.  Andrews  of 
Alabama.  Flood,  Slack.  Addabbo.  Lips- 
comb, MINSHALL.  Rhodes.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Bow. 


Armed    Services    CJommlttee   sources   or* 
dieted  that  the  Hubert  unit — 

And  I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
one  of  four  who  have  been  selected  as 
members  of  a  special  subcommittee  to 
look  into  the  Mylal  incident— 

will  keep  quiet  unUl  after  the  Army  flnUhes 
its  own  investigation  and  then  endorse  the 
service's  actions 

He  does  not  name  his  so-called 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  only  say  that 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
While  It  is  true  that  we  will  not  be  con- 
ducting our  hearing  in  a  circus  atmos- 
phere, as  has  gone  on  in  some  places 
about  Capitol  Hill,  and  we  will  be  dis- 
crete in  all  that  comes  out  of  our  com- 
mittee in  the  very  near  future,  the  aims, 
and  purposes  of  our  special  committee 
will  be  made  public.  They  will  not  be 
startling  disclosures  that  might  preju- 
dice anyone  who  might  possibly  have  to 
stand  trial  on  criminal  charges  under 
this  action,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  no 
one  IS  more  dedicated  to  the  task  o(  a=;- 
certainlng.  the  truth  than  the  members 
of  this  subcommittee. 

We  are  not  prejudiced  pro  or  con 
Whatever  will  be  the  actions  of  this 
committee,  it  will  be  what  we  determine 
as  individuals  and  will  not  be  an  attempt 
to  rubbcrstamp  the  action  of  any  serv- 
ice or  reflect  on  anyone  else's  opinion. 

It  would  seem.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Is  another  action  to  attack  our  commit- 
tee by  condemning  in  advance  whatever 
action  we  take.  I.  for  one,  resent  it. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR  15090,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1970.  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  \lAUOS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  tiave  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  HR.  15090'  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1970. 

The  SPF-AKER    Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MYLAI  HEARINGS 

•Mr  DICKINSON  iisked  and  was 
given  twrmission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revLse  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr  Speaker,  once 
again  we  .see  an  example  of  an  implied 
attack  on  the  integrity  and  objective- 
ness  of  our  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  on  its  special  investigation  sub- 
committee In  thLs  mornings  Washing- 
ton Post,  where  thtre  apix-arrd  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  a  fellow  named  George 
C.  Wilson,  captioned  Hearing  Set  on 
Pretrial  Mylai  Talk.'  He  concludes,  after 
writing  at  some  length  on  the  subject, 
by  sajdng: 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
-ANNOUNCEMENT 

'Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  uiven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  nipht 
the  President  announced  he  will  brmg 
50.000  more  troops  home  from  Vietnam 
by  April  15. 

This  will  be  Kood  news  to  many  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  and  their  families 

The  President's  announcement  dem- 
onstrates his  great  willingness  and  desire 
to  unwind  this  war. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  President  dis- 
closed, the  North  Vietnamese  iiave 
shown  no  desire  to  cooperate. 

In  fact,  quite  to  the  contrarj-.  They 
refuse  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  In 
Pans. 

And  even  as  we  bring  our  troops  home, 
they  increase  their  rate  of  infiltration  in 
the  South 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  to  those  who  wave 
the  bloody  flag  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  the 
name  of  peace,  it  should  now  be  clear 
who  the  aggressor  is.  It  is  the  Vletcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  who  are  not 
willing  to  end  the  killing  and  the  blood- 
shed. 

It  is  their  belief  that  eventually  An:er- 
Ica  will  surrender.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  mistaken  the  strident  shouts  of  a 
few  for  the  voice  of  the  American 
people. 
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I  repeat,  they  are  mistaken.  Americans 
have  made  it  clear  they  stand  behind 
President  Nixon.  They  have  made  it  clear 
they  will  not  settle  for  less  than  an  hon- 
orable peace. 

It  is  time  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
do  as  the  President  urges.  Abandon  its 
dream  of  military  victory  and  begin  to 
negotiate  seriously.  They  have  nothing 
to  gain  by  delay. 

ATTACKS  ON  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  of  diverse  and  distinct 
heritage,  I  must  admit  to  pride  in  its 
composition,  a  respect  for  its  proceedings, 
and  an  abiding  faith  in  its  judgments.  Al- 
though we  may  not  agree,  we  every  one 
trj'  not  to  be  disagreeable. 

For  the  past  5  years,  I  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  enduring  charm, 
kindliness,  graciousness  and  fairness  of 
our  Speaker.  As  one  Member  of  many  In 
this  body.  I  resent  the  insidious  attacks 
made  upon  him.  To  me,  he  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  kindliness. 

Asain,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  aroused  and 
disturbed  when  a  columnist,  though  of 
ill  repute,  impugns  the  judgment,  even 
the  honor,  of  a  man  of  the  cloth,  the  re- 
s'pected  and  distinguished  Member  from 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Wliat  Member  within  this  body  can 
know  the  pedigree  and  intimate  personal 
history  of  each  and  every  employee? 

But  such  is  the  sadistic  nature  of  some 
members  of  the  press,  that  they  would 
attempt  to  destroy  the  reputations  of  re- 
spected Members  of  this  body  with  sordid 
and  salacious  stories. 

These  distinguished  gentlemen  have 
earned  good  names,  and  a  good  name  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches, 
and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver  and 
gold. 

.\s  the  Bard  has  said: 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash. 
•Tts  something,  nothing. 
Twas  mine,   'tis  his  and  has  been  slave  to 

ihou  sands. 
But  .he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
■yet  makes  me  p>oor  Indeed. 


Oallflanakls 

McFaU 

Reld.  N.Y. 

OallAgber 

McMillan 

Rhodes 

Green,  Oreg. 

Martin 

Rivers 

Oubser 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Hall 

Morton 

Steed 

Hanna 

Moss 

Teague,  Tex 

Hubert 

NU 

Tunney 

Klrwan 

Ottlnger 

V7an  Deerlln 

Kluczynskl 

Pelly 

Vander  Jagt 

Kuykend&U 

Pollock 

WhaUey 

Lipscomb 

Powell 

McE^wen 

Pryor.  Ark. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  December  1 1 ,  1969 : 

H.R.  9906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J. 
Burdette  Shaft  and  John  S.  and  Betty 
Glngas;  and 

H.R.  14159.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water,  pollution  control, 
and  power  development,  Including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  12,  1969 : 

H.R.  13763.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

|RollNo.326] 

Abbltt  BulUriB  Conyers 

Anderson,  Brooks  Cunningham 

Tenn.  Cahlll  Dawson 

Blatnlk  Clay  Fallon 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  roilcall  No.  325, 1  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained. Had  I  been  present,  I  would  ha— 
voted  "yea."     

ELIMINATING  THE  REQUIREMENT 
THAT  A  UNIFORMED  SERVICE 
MEMBER  MUST  MAINTAIN  A  RESI- 
DENCE TO  QUALIFY  FOR  FAMILY 
SEPARATION  ALLOWANCE  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  110)  to 
amend  section  427(b)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  a 
member  of  a  imiformed  service  even 
though  the  member  does  not  maintain  a 
residence  or  household  for  his  depend- 
ents, subject  to  his  management  and  con- 
trol. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
give  us  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill? 
I  had  assiuned  that  these  three  or  four 


bills  would  be  called  up  after  disposition 
of  the  Private  Calendar.  Will  the  gentle- 
man briefly  explain  the  bill? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  purpose  and 
the  cost  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  H.R.  110  is  designed  to 
restore  the  family  separation  allowance 
to  approximately  47,000  service  families 
whose  entitlement  to  this  $30  monthly 
allowance  was  terminated  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1968,  as  a  consequence  of  a  ruling 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  in  his  decision  of  February  9, 
1968 — B-157486 — ruled  that  unless  a 
member  maintains  a  residence  or  house- 
hold for  his  dependents,  subject  to  his 
management  and  control,  which  he  will 
likely  share  with  them  as  a  common 
household  when  his  duty  assignment  per- 
mits, he  is  not  entitled  to  payment  of  the 
family  separation  allowance.  The  Comp- 
troller General  further  stated  that  the 
entitlement  does  not  exist  if  the  depend- 
ents reside  as  guests  or  visitors  in  the 
home  of  relatives  or  friends,  and  the 
member  maintains  no  other  residence  for 
them  subject  to  his  management  and 
control. 

H.R.  110  speaks  directly  to  the  Comp- 
troller General's  decision  and  provides 
additional  language  to  the  statute  which 
would  waive  the  requirement  that  the 
member  maintain  a  residence  or  house- 
hold for  his  family— under  his  manage- 
ment and  control.  The  effect  of  such  a 
change  in  the  statute  would  resolve  the 
issues  raised  by  the  Comptroller  General 
by  making  it  clear  that  such  entitlement 
Is  not  contingent  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  separate  household  under  the  serv- 
ice member's  management  and  control. 

DEPARTMENTAL.     POSmON 

The  Department  of  Defense,  by  letter 
dated  April  24,  1969.  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  it  strongly  supports  enact- 

tnt  of  H.R.  110. 

fiscal   data 

The  Department  advises  that  if  H.R. 
110  is  enacted  into  law.  it  would  result 
In  an  annual  increase  of  approximately 
$17,000,000  in  the  budgetary  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
However,  funds  to  cover  this  additional 
cost  have  been  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  did  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  cost  would  be  $17  million? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  annual  cost? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  comparable  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  civilian  employees? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  comparable 
legislation  of  a  similar  nature  coming 
from  another  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  anything  pres- 
ently in  the  law  comparable  to  this?  Let 
me  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  understand  that 
there  is.  Ordinarily  civilian  employees  do 
not  have  this  kind  of  allowance,  but  I 
understand  some  do,  and  those  who  do 
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receive  thla  kind  of  treatment  rather 
than  the  kind  of  treatment  which  the 
Comptroller  General  said  had  to  be  ren- 
dered to  the  military 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HR    no 

Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreiientaHve.n  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  ixisemhled.  That  s^nion 
427.  bl  of  title  .37.  United  States  Code,  l.<» 
amended  bv  .iddlng  the  following  sentence  at 
Ihe  end  thereof  An  allowance  Ls  payable 
under  ".his  subsection  even  thoiiRh  the  mem- 
ber does  not  maintain  for  his  primary  de- 
pendents who  would  otherwise  normallv  re- 
side wirh  him  a  residence  or  household, 
subject  to  his  management  and  control, 
which  he  is  ukelv  to  share  with  them  ii-s 
a  common  household  when  his  dutv  aaslgn- 
metu  permits   ' 

-Sec  2  Section  1  of  this  .\ct  is  effective 
October   I,   1963 

Th«  biU  -was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  vas  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


December  16,  njfjg 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PAYMENT  OF  A 
FAMILY  SEPARATION  ALLOWANCE 
TO  ELIGIBLE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  WITHOUT 
REGARD  TO  THEIR  ASSIGNMENT 
TO  GOVERNMENT  QUARTERS 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  HR  386)  to 
amend  title  37  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  that  a  family  separation  al- 
lowance .shall  be  paid  to  any  member  of  a 
uniformed  .service  asMimed  to  Govern- 
ment quarters  providm*:  he  is  otheruise 
entitled  to  such  separation  allowance 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  s:entleman  from 
Florida' 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
neiht  to  object,  what  is  the  cost  of  this 
bill^ 

Mr.  BENNETT  First,  to  explain  the 
bUl  briefly,  H  R.  386  addresses  itself  to 
the  problem  of  entitlement  to  the 
monthly  family  separation  allowance. 

The  provisions  of  H  R  386  are  designed 
to  make  eligible  for  this  family  separation 
allowance  of  $30  per  month,  that  group 
of  service  pei;sonnel  whose  dependents 
are  now  occupying  Government  quarters 

Under  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  whose 
dependents  occupy  Government  quarters 
are  not  entitled  to  a  family  separation 
allowance  despite  the  fact  that  he  may 
otherwise  meet  the  criteria  of  the  statute. 
The  existing  exclusion  results  from  the 
language  of  the  statute  which  establishes 
as  one  of  the  critenon  for  entitlement  to 
this  special  separation  allowance,  a  stipu- 
lation that  It  be  payable  only  to  those 
members  who  are  "entitled  to  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters."  Thus,  since  the 


entitlement  to  the  -basic  allowance  for 
quarters"  does  not  arise  in  the  instance 
of  those  memt>ers  who  are  occupying 
Government  quarters,  they  are  precluded 
from  the  receipt  of  the  monthly  sep>ara- 
tion  allowance,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  might  otherwise  meet  all  of  the 
other  criteria  of  the  statute. 

D«PA«TMBNTAL     AND     FMCAL     DATA 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
letter  dated  August  19,  1969,  had  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  it  .stror^ly  sup- 
ports the  objectives  of  H  R  386.  The 
Department  further  advi.ses  that  if  this 
modification  is  made  in  the  .statute  it 
will  increase  the  annual  budgetary  re- 
quirement by  $2,653,000  This  amount, 
however,  has  been  included  in  the  fiscal 
vear  1970  budget  of  the  Department 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  does  this 
provide  for  babysitting  fees,  extra  trans- 
portation, and  .so  on? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  only  provides  for  the 
extra  cosUs  that  a  family  exijerlences  by 
virtue  of  the  absence  of  the  member 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HK    386 

Be  It  t-nacted  bv  ttie  Senate  and  House  of 
Hrpraentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  section 
427ib)  of  title  J7,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "who  U  entitled  to 
a  basic  allowance  for  quarters". 

.Sec  2  The  amendment  made  by  thla  Act 
shall  -Ake  effect  on  the  tlrst  day  of  the  tlrst 
calendar  month  which  occurs  After  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZLVG  CfZRTAIN  REIM- 
BURSEMENTS. TRANSPORTATION 
AND  VARIOUS  ALLOWANCES  FOR 
MBMBP31S  OP  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES  AND  THEIR  DEPEND- 
ENTS 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  8021)  to 
amend  title  37.  Umted  States  Code,  to 
authorize  a  dislocation  allowance  under 
certain  circumstances,  certain  reim- 
bursements, transportation  for  depend- 
ents, and  travel  and  traiLsportation  al- 
lowances under  certain  circumstances, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKf3^.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R,  aoji 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  und  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertcan  in  Congress  ^usembU-d  -niat  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  37.  United  Stales  Code  is 
amended  as  follows: 

I  I)    Section  404(d)    Is  amended  by  adding 


th*    following   new   sentence:    "In   addiuon 
to  the  allowances  authorized  by  this  section 
reimbursement  may  be  allowed  for  the  uc 
tuai    cost    of   parking   fees,    ferry    fares    aiui 
bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  tolls," 

13)  Section  404  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following    new   subsection: 

"(g)  Under  regulations  prescribed  bv  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a'  !;iii- 
formed  service  who  receives  change  of  ner" 
manent  station  orders  while  he  Is  away  from 
his  permanent  station  under  orders  may 
without  regard  to  the  comparative  cost  of  •he 
various  modes  of  transporution,  be  author- 
ized travel  and  transportation  allowances 
for  travel  performed  or  to  be  performed  i-v 
hlra  to  the  permanent  staUon  from  wMch 
ordered  for  the  purpose  of  settling  hK  i.-" 
sonai  affairs  and,  from  that  station,  to  the 
permanent  station  to  which  ordered  Truel 
performed  under  this  subsection  i.s  conMd 
ered   to  be   travel  on  ofHclal   buslne.ss  " 

(3)   Section  406  Is  amended  bv  addinif  "he 
following  new  subsection- 

"(1)  Where  a  member  is  ordered  ;o  -ea 
duty  on  a  vessel  or  with  a  mobile  unit  .,iid 
although  otherwise  entitled  move.s  hi.s  .1p 
pendents  and  household  effects  to  other  'ban 
the  home  port  or  home  vard  of  the  vessel 
or  mobile  unit  because  of  anticipated  e\. 
tended  deployment  of  such  vessel  or  mobile 
unit,  and  he  Is  .subsequently  ordered  -i.  a 
different  vessel  or  mobile  unit  which  has  the 
Identical  home  port  or  home  vard.  the  Sec. 
retarles  concerned  may  authorize  the  nvv  p. 
ment  of  the  dependents,  baggage,  and  'on.  p. 
hold  effects  to  the  home  port  or  home  vn^d 
and  prescribe  transportation  in  kind  re'ni- 
bursement  therefor,  or  a  monetary  allow- 
ance in  place  thereof,  aa  the  case  may  be 
as  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  or  (h\ 
of  thla  section  ■• 

(4)  The  catchllne  of  section  406a  and  "^e 
corresponding  item  In  the  analv.sis  are  f.ich 
amended  by  .nrlklng  out  "and  transpor-a- 
Mon"  and  ln.sertlng  in  place  thereof  t'ln- 
portatlon,  and  dislocation"  r.nd  hv  amending 
the  -ext  of  section  406a  bv  Inserting  "dis- 
location allowance  under  section  407  of  this 
title  notwlthsundlng  the  requirement  pre- 
scribed In  sub.sectlon  (b)  d)  of  that  section  " 
alter  "section  404  of  this  title," 

<5)  Section  407  Is  amended  as  follows 
I  A)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  u) 
strtkln«  out  "make-  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "In  reliance  on  orders.  m.ike  -r 
begin";  (in  inserting  "or  prolonged  treat- 
ment in  a  hospital."  after  "change  of  perma- 
nent station":  and  dUi  inserting  ■or406(:)  " 
after  "405a(H)  " 

iB)  Subsection  i  bi  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2)".  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  i3)  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  •';  or",  and  adding 
the  following  new  clause: 

i4)  the  member  is  certified,  in  accordanct- 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  as  requiring  prolonged  treatment 
In  a  hospital  '■ 

I  6)  Section  408  Is  amended  bv  adding  the 
following  new  .sentence:  "In  addition  to  the 
fixed  rate  a  mile  authorized  bv  this  seriion 
for  the  use  of  privately  owned  vehicles,  re- 
imbursement may  be  allowed  for  the  actual 
co6t  of  pariclng  fees,  ferry  fares,  and  bridge. 
road,  and  tunnel  tolls  " 

I  7)  Section  411  la)  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "idl-ifi"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereol 

'lCll-(g)", 

<8)  The  last  two  sentences  of  section 
411(d)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows  "The 
definition  shall  include  a  shore  .'(t.Ttlon  or 
the  home  yard  or  home  port  of  a  ves.sel  or 
other  afloat  mobile  unit  to  which  a  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  who  Is  entitled  to 
basic    pay    may    be    ordered.    An    authorized 
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chanete  In  the  home  yard  or  home  port  of 
such  B  vessel  or  other  afloat  mobile  unit  is  a 
change  of  p>ermanent  station." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8021 
is  a  Department  of  Defense  legislative 
proposal  designed  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  dis- 
location allowance  under  certain  circum- 
stances, certain  reimbursements,  trans- 
portation for  dependents,  and  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE    BILL 

The  bill  is  essentially  an  omnibus  bill 
covering  five  general  purposes: 

First.  It  would  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ice.-^ lor  the  actual  cost  of  parking  fees, 
feriy  fares,  bridge,  road  and  tunnel  tolls 
incurred  during  official  travel,  and  so 
forth. 

Tlic  annual  cost  of  this  element  of  the 
proposal  is  estimated  at  $5,291,000.  Funds 
to  cover  this  cost  are  Included  In  the  fis- 
cal .".car  1970  budget. 

Second.  This  legislation  would  also  en- 
title a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
to  travel  allowances  from  a  temporary 
duty  .station  to  a  former  permanent  duty 
station,  and  then  to  his  newly  assigned 
permanent  duty  station. 

Under  existing  law,  a  member  receiving 
permanent  change  of  station  orders  is 
only  entitled  to  travel  performed  from 
his  temporary  duty  station  to  his  new 
permanent  duty  station. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  such 
travel  would  be  authorized.  The  Depart- 
ment considers  the  cost  of  such  liberali- 
zation as  being  very  modest  Involving  an 
annual  cost  of  approximately  $61,980. 

n.ird.  This  legislation  would  also  au- 
thorise the  payment  of  a  dislocation  al- 
lowance to  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  whose  dependents  travel  prior  to 
the  1  tfective  date  of  orders  directing  a 
permanent  change  of  station  when  such 
orders  are  later  cancelled,  revoked,  or 
modified. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  therefore 
attt^mpting  to  correct  hardships  which 
result  in  the  case  of  individual  service 
families  who.  in  proper  anticipation  of 
the  t'lTcctiveness  of  a  permanent  change 
of  station  order,  go  forward  to  relocate 
in  other  geographical  areas  and  later 
find  that  the  orders  have  been  cancelled. 

The  Department  advises: 

.Aiiv  additional  cost  resulting  from  the 
en;ic:ment  of  this  part  of  the  propoeal  would 
be  negligible  and  would  be  absorbed  In  ap- 
pllcii))le  appropriations. 

Ftiurth.  This  proposed  legislation 
uou.d  also  provide  for  the  payment  of  a 
dislocation  allowance  for  a  member  of  a 
uniiormed  .service  when  his  dependents 
make  an  authorized  move  In  connection 
with  his  prolonged  treatment  in  a  hos- 
pital. 

Prolonged  treatment  is  that  treatment 
which  is  expected  to  require  a  minimum 
of  P.  months  of  time. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  ruled  that  a  member 
is  entitled  to  a  dislocation  allowance 
only  when  dependents  move  in  cormec- 
tlon  with  a  permanent  change  of  station, 


and  that  an  order  to  proceed  to  a  hospi- 
tal is  not  a  permanent  change  of  the 
member's  duty  station. 

The  dislocation  allowance  is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  member's  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  for  1  month — sec- 
tion 407,  title  37,  United  States  Code. 

The  Department  advises  that  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  this  element  of  the 
proposal  is  $178,300. 

Fifth.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
authorize  the  transportation  of  depend- 
ents and  shipment  of  household  goods 
to  the  home  port  or  home  yard  at  Qov- 
emment  expense  incident  to  a  member's 
transfer  from  sea  duty  to  sea  duty,  when 
the  vessel  or  other  afloat  mobile  units  in- 
volved have  identical  home  yards  or 
home  ports.  This  element  of  the  proposal 
Is  designed  to  eliminate  a  hardship  now 
confronting  naval  personnel  who  com- 
plete tours  of  sea  duty  on  one  ship  or 
unit,  and  are  subsequently  immediately 
rcEissigned  to  another  ship  er  unit  home 
ported  at  the  same  geographical  loca- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  the 
member  is  not  entitled  to  a  transporta- 
tion allowance  for  his  dependents  de- 
spite the  fact  that  during  his  previous 
tour  of  sea  duty  he  had  elected  to  permit 
his  family  to  reside  at  a  location  other 
than  the  home  port  of  the  ship.  Thus,  he 
must  now  either  endure  the  continued 
separation  of  his  family  during  his  sec- 
ond tour  of  sea  duty,  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive move  them  to  his  home  port  at  his 
own  expense. 

The  Department  is  of  the  view  that 
this  change  in  the  statute  would  not  re- 
sult in  any  substantial  Increase  In  the 
cost  to  the  Government. 

SUMMARY 

This  departmental  proposal,  HM. 
8021,  is  identical  to  H.R.  8375  of  the  90th 
Congress  which  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
passed  the  House  on  August  7,  1967.  Un- 
fortimately,  it  was  not  acted  on  by  the 
other  body  and  died  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  ]ald  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  37.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  AUTHORIZE 
TRAVEL,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND 
EDUCATION  ALLOWANCES  TO 
CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES  FOR  DEPEND- 
ENTS' SCHOOLING 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  8022)  to 
amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  travel  transportation,  and  ed- 
ucation allowances  to  certain  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  for  depend- 
ents' schooling,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H.R.  8022 
Be  it  eTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
7  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  following  new  section  is  Inserted 
after  secUon  427: 

"§  428.  Education,  travel  and  transportation 
allowances:  dependents  at  perma- 
nent station  outelde  United  States 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retaries concerned,  which  shall  be,  as  far  a« 
practicable,  uniform  for  all  of  the  uniformed 
services,  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  is  on  duty  outside  the  United  States  at  a 
permanent  station,  and  when  such  benefit* 
are  not  made  available  In  kind  by  the  United 
States,  is  entitled  to  an  education  allowance 
and  a  travel  and  tran^wrtatlon  allowance,  to 
assist  In  providing  adequate  education  for  hla 
dependents  who  are  authorized  to  accompany 
him,  as  follows: 

"(1)  An  allowance  Is  authorized  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  of  not 
more  than  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  educational  services  that 
are  ordinarily  provided  without  charge  by  the 
pubUc  schools  In  the  United  States,  plus,  in 
those  cases  where  the  Secretary  concerned 
has  designated  the  duty  station  of  the  mem- 
ber as  having  inadequate  educational  facili- 
ties, board  and  room,  and  periodic  transpor- 
tation between  that  station  and  the  nearest 
locality  (Including  where  applicable  the 
United  States) ,  designated  by  the  Secretaries 
concerned  as  having  adequate  educational 
facilities;  but  the  amount  of  the  allowance 
granted  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  educational  facility  used. 

"(2)  A  travel  and  transportation  allowance 
Is  authorized  to  meet  the  travel  expenses  of 
the  dependents  of  a  memljer  to  and  from  a 
school  In  the  United  States  to  obtain  an 
undergraduate  college  education,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  round  trip  each  school  year  for  each 
dependent  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such 
type  of  education.  All  or  any  portion  of  the 
travel  for  which  a  transportation  allowance 
Is  authorized  by  thl£  section  will  be  per- 
formed wherever  possible  by  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command  or  the  Military  Sea  Transpor- 
tation Service  on  a  space-required  basis. 
Notwithstanding  the  area  limitations  In  this 
section,  a  travel  and  transportation  allowance 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  undergraduate 
college  education  may  be  authorized  under 
this  clause  for  dependents  of  members  sta- 
tioned in  the  Canal  Zone. 

"(3)  The  term  'United  States'  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  mean  the  several 
States,  the  IXstrlct  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Canal  Zone. 

■'(4)  The  words  'permanent  station'  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  include  the 
home  yard  or  home  port  of  a  vessel  to  which 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  may  be 
assigned. 

"(5)  Nothwlthstanding  section  401(2)  (A) 
of  this  title,  'dependent'  in  this  section  may 
Include  an  unmarried  child  over  21  years  of 
age  who  is  In  fact  dependent  and  Is  obtaining 
undergraduate  college  education." 

(2)  The  analysis  Is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  item: 

"428.  Education,  travel,  and  transportation 
allowances:  dependents  at  perma- 
nent station  outside  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  2.  Section  912  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  US.C.  912)  (relating  to 
exemption  from  taxation  for  certain  allow- 
ances) is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph  at  the  end: 

"(4)  Education  Allowance. — In  the  case 
of  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service,  amounts 
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received  ander  section  438  of  title  37.  United 
attittm  Code  " 

Mr  BENNETTT  Mr  Speaker,  H.R  8022 
Is  a  bill  which  will  amend  title  37  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel,  trans- 
portation, and  education  allowances  to 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  sta- 
tioned abroad,  for  their  dependents" 
schooling. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  ex- 
tend to  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices stationed  abroad  authority  to  receive 
allowances  for  certain  expenses  incurred 
in  educating  their  dejjendents  and  in 
transporting  them  between  the  member's 
station  and  the  dependents'  school. 

With  regard  to  the  education  allow- 
ances. It  IS  a  recognized  fact  that  de- 
pendents' education  can  create  a  major 
financial  and  morale  problem  for  uni- 
formed personnel  stationed  in  foreign 
areas,  where  there  are  no  local  depend- 
ents' schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Some  of  our  posts  are 
located  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Near 
East,  where  the  linsual,  cultural,  and 
eduoatlonftl  standards  are  very  different 
from- our  own.  and  thus  where  the  local 
schools  are  not  suitable  for  our  children. 
At  most  of  these  stations  there  are  so 
few  American  children  that  the  estab- 
ment  of  a  DOD-sponsored  dependents' 
school  IS  not  feasible,  and  parents  must 
send  their  children  to  suitable  dormitory 
or  tuition-fee  .schools. 

At  the  present  time,  approximately 
1,527  dependents  must  attend  elementary 
and  secondary  dormitory  and  tuition 
schools.  Tuition  assistance  In  .such  cases 
is  available  under  the  authonty  of  the 
annual  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act.  Further,  m  fiscal  year  1969 
$524,000  was  appropriated  to  cover  room 
and  board  fees  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary students  living  in  tuition-fee  or  serv- 
ice operated  dormitory  .'schools,  and  the 
fiscal  year  1970  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  request  :n  this  area  is 
$526,000 

In  addition  to  contmuing  this  room 
and  board  allowance,  the  present  bill 
would  recoenize  and  provide  allowances 
to  cover  other  costs  that  are  Incurred 
when  a  child  must  attend  a  dormitory  or 
tuition  fee  school.  Tliat  is.  the  bill  would 
provide  allowances  for  periodic  trans- 
portation home  when  the  elementary  or 
secondary  .school  is  closed  for  holidays, 
and  It  would  provide  allowance  to  cover 
the  additional  fees  charged  by  the  school, 
such  as  library  and  health  fees  Allow- 
ances for  sucii  periodic  transportation 
and  fees  arc  not  presently  provided  to 
service  families  On  the  other  hand,  all 
of  these  allowances,  room  and  board, 
penodlc  transportation  and  school  fees. 
are  presently  authonzed  by  5  U  S  C. 
5924i4i  for  civilian  Government  employ- 
ees stationed  in  foreign  areas. 

This  bill  will  ailso  provide  a  transpor- 
tation allowance  of  one  roundtrip  an- 
nually for  dependents  of  service  members 
stationed  abroad  who  are  obtaining  an 
undergraduate  college  education  at  a 
school  in  the  United  States.  Travel  by 
Military  .Airlift  Command  will  be  uti- 
lized when  available.  This  allowance 
would  be  available  to  the  approximately 


1.764  dependents  who  are  enrolled  full 
time  m  a  college  course  of  instruction 
which  leads  to  an  associated  or  bacca- 
laureate degree.  Tills  allowance  is  pres- 
ently authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  5924(4)  for 
civlUan  Government  employees  stationed 
in  foreign  areas. 

The  Department  of  Defense  favors  this 
legislation  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et  has   no  objection   to   its   pas.sage. 

Tlie  enactment  of  this  measure  will 
result  in  an  increa.sed  annual  cost  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  of  approxi- 
mately SI. 886. 000.  and  as  previously  men- 
tioned $526,000  of  this  amount  Is  for 
room  and  board  allowances  and  is  pres- 
ently contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1970 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation  re- 
quest. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  reported  out  a  similar 
bill  in  1967.  H  R  2082.  and  it  was  passed 
by  the  Hou.se  However,  the  other  body 
failed  to  act  on  it.  Further,  you  will 
recall  that  the  collese  student  transpor- 
tation provision  was  included  in  this 
year's  procurement  authorization  bill, 
but  it  was  deleted  during  conference. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s,-ed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa^  laid  on  the  table. 


world  trade,  defend  our  own  trade  Inter- 
ests, and  provide  constructive  adjust 
ment  to  changes  in  world  trade  patterns 
The  Commission  on  World  Trade,  which 
I  am  appointing,  will  examine  the  com- 
plex trade  Issues  that  will  confront  us  in 
the  1970s,  and  will  make  recommenda 
tlons  for  the  U.S.  policies  needed  to  deal 
with  them. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to  a 
freer  exchange  of  goods  among  nations 
We  must  continue  to  strive  for  further 
growth  m  mutually  advantageous  world 
trade  and,  in  part  through  such  trade 
for  the  eventual  dismantling  of  the  bar- 
riers that  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
freer  interchange  of  people  and  ideas. 

Richard  Ni.\on 

The  White  House.  December  16.  !9fis, 

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tins  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  Tlie  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sa^-e  of  each  one  of  the  four  bills. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
THE  TOADE  AGREEMENTS  PRO- 
GRAM .MESSAGE  hTiOM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES     H    DOC    NO.  91-204) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  kouse 
the  followint;  me.ssage  from  the  Resi- 
dent of  the  U.'uted  States;  which  Was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing,' papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Con^rre.^s  of  the  United  States: 

With  tills  message  I  am  transmlttmg 
the  Thirteenth  .Annual  Report  on  the 
Trade  As;reemenus  Program,  as  required 
by  the  Trade  Exfransion  .Act  of  1962.  The 
report  covers  the  year  1968. 

In  1968.  free  world  trade  increased  by 
11.6  i>ercent;  U.S.  exports  increased  by 
96  percent;  and  US  Imports  rose  by 
23  7  percent.  lari,'ely  due  to  the  Inflation- 
ary forces  In  our  t-conomy  which  stimu- 
lated imports  and  also  hampered  the 
competitiveness  of  our  exports. 

The  Trade  Bill  oi  1969.  which  I  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  Congress,  will 
equip  us  to  build  on  the  past  gains  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Program  and  to  move 
forw  ard  toward  a  new  trade  program  for 
the  1970s.  It  will  give  us  the  capability  to 
continue  to  move  forward  toward  freer 


JOHN  VINCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R  2551 1 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  Amirault 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  CLAIM  OF  JESUS  J 
RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  86 
referrmg  the  bill  (H.R.  1691)  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  claims.  I 
object. 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HUNT  objected. 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  resolution  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


AMALIA  P.  MONTERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  6375 > 
for  the  relief  of  Amalia  P.  Montcro. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6389t 
for  the  relief  of  Visltacion  Enrlquez 
May  pa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unar.:- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  witnout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 
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YAU  MING  CHINN  (GON  MING  LOO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1438)  for 
the  relief  of  Yau  Ming  Chlnn  (Oon  Ming 

liOO). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


tbat  Act :  Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  luiowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  9488) 
for  the  rehef  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAVORING  THE  SUSPENSION  OP  DE- 
PORTATION OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
luuon  iS.  Con.  Res.  33)  favoring  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  of  certain  aliens. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  concurrent  res- 
olution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  901)  for 
the  relief  of  William  D.  Pender. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HUNT  objected, 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MRS.    SABINA    RIGGI    FARINA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3629) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sablna  Rlggl 
Fanna. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLACIDO  VTTERBO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3955) 
for  the  relief  of  Placido  Viterbo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 


section  1491  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  "preexlslng"  and 
Insert  "preexisting". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2302) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HUNT  objected, 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


WILLIAM  PATRICK  MAGEE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  9001) 
for  the  relief  of  William  Patrick  Magee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  9001 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcnca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
'aM'.M  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  WUllam  Patrlclt  Magee  may  be  Issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  O.  HANLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  882)  for 
the  relief  of  Capt.  William  O.  Hanle. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  HUNT  and  Mr.  GROSS  objected, 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


CONFERRING      JURISDICTION      ON 
CLAIM    OP   PHILIP    J.    FICHMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  10658) 
conferring  Jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
Philip  J.  Plchman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10658 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  statute  of  limitations  pertain- 
ing to  suits  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches  or  any  prior 
Judgment  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  any  claim  of  Philip  J. 
Plchman,  of  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  for  dis- 
ability retirement  pay  allegedly  due  him  as 
the  result  of  certain  preexlslng,  nondlsabllng 
physical  conditions  which  the  said  Philip  J. 
Plchman  maintains  were  aggravated  while  he 
was  serving  In  the  Armed  Porces  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
Inference  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  proceedings  for  the  determination  of 
such  claim,  and  review  and  payment  of  any 
Judgment  or  Judgments  thereon  shall  be  had 
In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  claims 
over  which  such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under 


REFERENCE  OF  CLAIMS  OF  BRANKA 
MARDESSICH  AND  SONIA  S.  SILVANI 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  498, 
to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  4498)  enUtled  "A 
bill  for  the  rehef  of  Branka  Mardessich 
and  Sonia  S.  Sllvani"  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pur- 
suant to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  HUNT  and  Mr.  GROSS  objected, 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  resolution  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11500) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  iP. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  HUNT  objected, 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ROSE  MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  12089) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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mVINO  M.  SOBIN  CO,  INC..  AND  OR 
mVINO  M.   SOBIN  CHEaCCAL  CO., 

INC. 

The  Cleric  called  the  bUI  (H.R.  1782) 
for  the  relief  of  Irving  M.  Sobln  Co.,  Inc., 
arid  or  Irving  M.  Sobln  Chemical  Co  , 
Inc. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  ROLAND.  Mr    Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr  HUNT  objected, 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

TIMOTHY  L.  ANCRUM  ■  ALSO  KNOWN 
AS  HMMIE  ROGERS  i 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  3590  • 
for  the  relief  of  Timothy  L.  Ancrum  'al- 
so known  as  Tlmmle  Rogers  > . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  wlthmit  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentelman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  HUNT  and  Mr.  GROSS  objected, 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


REFERENCE  OF  CLAIM  OF  JOHN  S. 
ATTINELLO 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  533. 
to  refer  the  bill  H.R.  3722 >  entitled  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  John  S.  Attmello"  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  .sections  1492  and 
2059  of  Utle  28.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  HUNT  Mr.  Speaicer.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  HUNT  and  Mr  GROSS  objected, 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  resolution  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciar>'. 


JANI8  ZALCMANIS.  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS.  LORENA  JANSONS  MURPHY. 
AND  ASJA  PANSONS  LIDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  3530) 
for  the  relief  of  Janls  Zalcmanls.  Ger- 
trude Jansons,  Lorena  Jansons  Murphy, 
and  Asja  Jansons  Llders. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


of  thU  Act,  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  or 
section  20«(b)(l)  or  the  Excise  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1966  (relating  to  floor  stociu-  .'e- 
runda  with  respect  to  certain  nianufacm.'i-ra 
excise  taxes)  shall  be  applied  by  substnui- 
Ing  the  date  of  the  30th  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (1)  for  'Febru- 
ary 10,  1966"  In  such  subparagraph  (Al.  ,,nd 
(2)  for  -such  February  10"  In  such  subpara- 
graph  iBl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR    EMIL  BRUNO 


MRS     MARJORIE   ZUCK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  476)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marjorle  Zuck. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JACK  BROWN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1697) 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  Brown. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  'H.R  4105 1 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emil  Bruno. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  obiection 


MRS.   PEARL  C.   DAVIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7264 » 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pearl  C.  Davis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H  R    7264 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
nf  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ;n  Congress  assembled.  Tlial.  for  the 
purposes  L>f  determining  the  entitlement  of 
Mrs  Pearl  C  Davis  of  New  Haven.  Connecti- 
cut, to  widow's  insurance  benetlts  under  sec- 
tion 202(e)  (jf  the  Social  -Security  Act  on  the 
basts  of  the  wa^ee  and  »eU-employment  In- 
come of  her  '.ate  husband  .\lver  C  DavLs  i  So- 
cial Security  Account  Numbered  044-12- 
3912),  the  said  Mrs  Pearl  C  Davis  .shall  be 
deemed  to  have  sAtlsfactorlly  established  her 
marital  relationship  with  the  said  Alver  C. 
Davis  at  the  time  ihe  first  filed  application 
for  such  benefits  in  1954  There  shall  be  i>aid 
to  the  aid  Mrs  I'earl  C  Davis,  m  a  lump  sum 
from  the  Federal  Old-Age  .md  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  P^lnd.  .^n  amount  equal  to  the 
total  of  the  additional  widow's  Insurance 
benefits  i  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
month  of  .\prll  1956.  and  ending  with  the 
mouth  preceding  the  first  month  lor  which 
she  was  entitled  to  such  benefits  without  re- 
gard to  this  .\ct)  which  are  payable  to  her 
by  reason  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BURROWES    MANUFACTURING 
CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -H.R.  8100 > 
for  the  relief  of  the  Burrowes  Manufac- 
tunng  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H  R.  8100 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat.  In  the 
case  of  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4161  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  filed  by 
the  Burrowes  Manufacturing  Corporation  of 
Portland,  Maine,  within  the  30-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 


QUITCLAIMS  TO  QUIET  TITLE 
ARIZONA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7161 1 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  N.  Rogers.  John 
P.  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  i Ethel  J.^ 
Pensinger.  Marlon  M.  Lee.  and  Arthur  N. 
Lee. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ,tslc 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


QUITCLAIM  OF  SAND  AND  GRAVEI^- 
EMOGENE  TILMON,  LOG.\N 

COUNTY,  ARK. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  65'  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  .sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay.  ;md 
similar  materials  in  certain  lands  tq 
Emogene  Tllmon  of  Logan  County.  Ark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  its  follows: 

S  65 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //o:.,,  ,,t 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Con{;rTess  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  convey  by 
quitclaim  deed,  without  consideration,  to 
Emogene  Tllmon  the  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  reserved  to  the  United 
-States  m  a  certain  tract  of  80.07  acres  of  lund. 
conveyed  to  her  by  deed  dated  September  ::2, 
1960.  recorded  In  Logan  County,  Arkans-is, 
on  October  10.  1960.  In  Book  52  of  Deeds,  page 
G91:  Provided,  That  the  conveyance  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  change  none  nf  -he 
other  provisions  or  conditions  of  the  above 
cited  September  22.  1960.  deed  from  the 
United  States:  And  provided  further.  Th.it 
such  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  similar 
materials  shall  only  be  used  on  said  tract 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  2,  strike  out  the  followins: 
"  And  provided  further,  That  such  sand. 
gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  slnUlar  materials 
shall  only  be  used  on  said  tract."  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period  after  the  words 
"United  States". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


QUITCLAIM  OF  SAND  AND  GRAVEL- 
ENOCH  A.  LOWDER.  LOGAN  COUN- 
TY. ARK. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (S.  80)  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
vey sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  sim- 
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liar  materials  in  certain  lands  to  Enoch 
A.  Lowder  of  Logan  County,  Ark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  blU  as  follows : 
s.  80 

PC  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica !i  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  convey  by  quit- 
claim deed,  without  consideration,  to  Enoch 
A  l.owder,  the  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and 
sinular  materials  reserved  to  the  United 
States  In  a  certain  tract  of  forty  acres  of 
land,  more  or  leas,  conveyed  to  her  by  deed 
dated  February  5.  1963.  recorded  in  Logan 
County,  Arkansas,  on  February  23.  1963,  In 
Book  55  of  Deeds,  page  141:  ProiHded,  That 
the  conveyance  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
change  none  of  the  other  provisions  or  con- 
ditions of  the  above  cited  February  5.  1963, 
de^d  from  the  United  States:  And  provided 
further,  That  such  s&nd.  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  shall  only  be  used  on 
said  tract. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Pace  2.  line  2,  strike  out  the  following:  ": 
And  provided  further.  That  such  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials  shall  only 
be  used  on  said  tract."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period  after  the  words  "United 
States". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

T!ie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
■.■jnc  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  ■was  laid  on 
;he  table. 


QUITCLAIM  OF  SAND  AND  GRAV- 
Ei^-^.  B.  AND  SULA  SMITH, 
M.\GAZINE,    ARK. 

Tr.e  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  81)  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
con'.ey  .sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  sim- 
ilar :naterials  in  certain  lands  to  J.  B. 
Snn-h  and  Sula  E.  Smith,  of  Magazine, 
.\rk 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
s.  81  I 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secret.iry  of  .Agriculture  shall  convey  by  qult- 
c.aini  deed,  without  consideration,  to  J.  B. 
Smith  and  Sula  E.  Smith,  his  wife,  the 
sand,  sjravel,  stone,  clay,  and  similar  mate- 
nals  reserved  to  the  United  States  in  a  cer- 
lam  tract  of  52  13  acres  of  land,  more  or 
less,  conveyed  to  them  by  deed  dated  No- 
vember 26.  1962,  recorded  January  12.  1963, 
'.a  deed  book  55,  page  110,  Southern  Dis- 
trict Court  House  of  Logan  County,  at  Boone- 
vllle.  .-Vrkansas:  Provided,  That  the  convey- 
ance authorized  by  this  Act  shall  change 
none  •>!  the  other  provisions  or  conditions  of 
the  .ibove  cited  November  26,  1962.  deed 
from  :lie  United  States:  .And  provided  fur- 
ther, riiat  such  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  smiUar  materials  shall  only  be  used 
on  3ald  tract. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Pa-'e  2,  line  3,  strike  out  the  following: 
"  And  provided  further,  That  such  sand, 
gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials 
shall  Mnly  be  used  on  said  tract."  and  in- 
sert .:;  lieu  thereof  a  period  after  the  words 
'Catted  States". 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


QUITCLAIM  OF  SAND  AND  GRAVEL- 
WAYNE  AND  EMOGENE  TILMON, 
LOGAN  COUNTY,  ARK. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  82)  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and 
similar  materials  in  certain  lands  to 
Wayne  Tilmon  and  Emogene  Tilmon,  of 
Logan  Coimty,  Ark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  82 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  convey  by  quit 
claim  deed,  without  consideration,  to  Wayne 
Tllmon  and  Emogene  Tilmon.  his  wife,  the 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay  and  similar  materials 
reserved  to  the  United  States  In  a  certain 
tract  of  70.36  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  con- 
veyed to  them  by  deed  dated  November  27, 
1969,  recorded  In  Logan  County,  Arkansas, 
on  March  8,  1960,  in  Book  52  of  Deeds,  page 
556:  Provided,  That  the  conveyance  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  change  none  of  the 
other  provisions  or  conditions  of  the  above 
cited  November  27,  1959,  deed  from  the 
United  States:  And  provided  further,  That 
such  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  similar 
materials  shall  only  be  used  on  said  tract. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  the  following: 
":  And  provided  further.  That  such  sand, 
gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials  shall 
only  be  used  on  said  tract."  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period  after  the  words  "United 
States". 

The  comimlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


TO  PERMIT  THE  VESSEL  "MARPOLE" 
TO  BE  DOCUMENTED  FOR  USE  IN 
THE  COASTWISE  TRADE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  CR.R.  1497) 
to  permit  the  vessel  Marpole  to  be  docu- 
mented for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  1497 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  883) , 
the  vessel  known  as  the  Marpole,  official 
number  CF4754CN,  owned  by  (Mrs.)  Jean 
C.  Rowe,  334  25th  Street.  Santa  Monica.  Cali- 
fornia, 90402,  area  code  213,  telephone  EX 
5-3034,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  documented 
to  engage  in  the  fisheries  and  the  coastwise 
trade  upon  compliance  with  the  usual  re- 
quirements, so  long  as  such  vessel  is,  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  continu- 
ously owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "citi- 
zen of  the  United  States"  includes  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  and  associations,  but 
only  those  which  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916  (46  U.S.C.  802). 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  not  the 
last  six  bills  on  the  Private  Calendar 
not  eligible  for  consideration? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  informed 
that  they  were. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  were  eUgible? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes.  That  is  the  in- 
formation that  the  Chair  has  received. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14916, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14916)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 15, 1969.) 

(Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  a  tabulation.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference agreement  provides  a  Federal 
payment  of  $104,169,000  to  the  general 
fund  composed  of  $99,169,000  plus  a 
special  one-time  payment  of  $5,000,000 
for  law  enforcement  activities.  The 
House  bill  provided  $107,000,000,  includ- 
ing the  special  one-time  payment.  The 
Senate  bill  provided  $109,206,000.  The 
conference  agreement  is  $5,831,000  below 
the  budget  estimates;  $2,831,000  below 
the  House  bill;  and  $5,037,000  below  the 
Senate  bill;  but  it  is  $14,804,000  above 
the  1969  Federal  pajinent,  which  was 
$89,365,000. 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA    FtrNDS 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$650,249,600  in  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriated funds.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided $683,106,300.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided $657,064,600.  The  conference  agree- 
ment is  $102,694,700  below  the  budget 
estimates,  $32,856,700  below  the  House 
bill,  and  $6,815,000  below  the  Senate  bill. 
It  is  $66,654,212  above  the  1969  appro- 
priations and  represents  an  alltime  high 
for  the  District  government. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  will  in- 
sert a  tabulation  showing  the  various 
stages  of  the  biU  by  appropriations: 
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DISTRICT  OF  COIUMBIA  APPOOPttlATION  BILL,  1>70  (H  R.  1491«)  CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 


December  16,  1969 


Confarinc*  Ktion  comptrad  with— 


Agancy  and  itam 
(1) 


New  budjat 

(oMigationai) 

duthortty 

•Mil  »«Jf 
1969 

(2) 


Bu'liat 

titimatai 

:f  law 

(obligational) 

•uiho'ity 

'<Kai  f«ar 

19,'0 

(3) 


Naw  budjat 

(obligational) 

lulhof'tir 

racommandad 

in  Housa  bill 

(4) 


Saw  budgat 

(obligational) 

author  ity 

racommandad 

in  Janata  bill 

(5) 


New  budgat 

(obligational) 

author  ity 

lacommandad 

by  conlaianca 

action 

(6) 


Naw  budgat 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiKal  yaar 

1969 

m 


Budgat 

estimata] 

of  naw 

Naw  budgat 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

authority. 

authority 

fista  yaar 
1970 

racommandad 

In  Houiebill 

(«) 


(9) 


New  budget 

(obligationii) 

authority 

recomfri.nij^ 

in  Senate  b. II 

(IJ) 


Fadaral  paymant  to  th«  Ootrict  ol 
(Mumbia 

(^anwal  fund  '  $89  36b  *0    ■  $1 1 0.  OOO,  OOO      J107  0OO,0O0      $109.206  000 

Watatlund  2.098.QO0  2.  b«.  000  2  b04,  OOO  2.  i04  000 

Sanitary  sawaga  works  lund 1.  IM.  000  1.424.000  1.424  000  1.424.000 


$104  169.000       -r $14  804  000        -$5.831000        -$2,831,000 

2.S04.000  1-406.000 

1,424.000  +240.000  


-$5,037,000 


Total.  Federal  payment  to  Iha 
Oijirict  ol  Columbia . 


92,647,000        113.928,000       110.928,000       113.134.000        108,097.000       -fl5. 450,000         -5.831,000         -2.831,000 


-5. 037, 000 


Laons  to  the  District  ol  Columbia  or 
capital  outlay  (Irom  tha  U  S 
Traaiury) 

Ganaral  lund 

Highway  ijnd 

*ater  fund  

Sanitary  sawaga  work]  tuod 


Total,  loan  appropriation  to 
Ontrict  ol  Columba 


•  55  125  000      Mil. 736.000  74,735.000  57.235.000  57.235  000  -7  890  000        -54,501000        -17  500  000 

8  000,000               700,000  700.000  700.000  700.000  -7  300  000 

1,250.000               170.000  170.000  170.000  170  000  -1080  000 

2.158.000  2.158.000  2.158,000  2.158  000  -2.158  000          '... 


74.375.000        114.764,000 


7  7. 763,  000         60.  263.  000         60,  263. 000 


-14.112,000 


-54,501,000        -17,500,000 


Tha  Commlsuon  on  Revision  o« 
Crinuoal  Lawpol  lh«  Oalrict  ol 
Columbia , 


150.000 


150,000 


150  000 


+150.000 


^ 150  000 


Grand  total,  FadenI  funds. 


167,022.000       228,842,000 


188,691.000       173,547.000       168.510.000 


+1.488.000       -60.332,000      -20,181,000 


-5. 037, 000 


District  of  Columbia  appropriated 
lunds 

General  jparatmg  eipensas »  (35,405,500)    '(44. 

Public  utetr      '  (113,  022,  OOO)  « (133, 

Education                 •  (122,607,  OOOii' (149, 

Parks  and -ecreation...  11(17.  305.  988)  '>(20. 

Health  and  «eifar»   "(123.904,  OOO) '<  (1<5. 

Highways  and  tralhc "(17.784.000)   '"(IS, 

Sanitary  »ngine«ring I' (31,  214,  000)  i' ((3*. 

Metropolitan  Police  (additional 

niunicipalsarmcas,  nauguial 

ceremonies)  (440,000) 

Personal  services,  wage-board 

employees  '(3. 966. 900)        (5, 

Settlement  ol  Claims  and  iuits « (77.  900)           « 


091.000) 
899,000) 
956,000) 
421,000) 
383.  000) 
486,000) 
929, 000) 


(39,  209.  000) 
(130,324.000) 
(140,077,000) 

(18,337,000) 
(137,  382  000) 

(18,450,000) 

(33,340.000) 


(40.471.000) 
(130.801.000) 
(141.250.000) 

(17,419,000) 
(137.297,000) 

(18,206.000) 

(33.101.000) 


(38.769,000) 
(129.556,000) 
(140,386,000) 

(17,406.000) 
(136,234.000) 

(18.450,000) 

(32.  707,  000) 


(+3.363.500) 

(-1-16.534.000) 

(+17,779,000) 

(  +  100.012) 

(^12,330.000) 

(-666.000) 

(rl.493,00C) 


(-5.322.000) 
(-4,343.000) 
(-9.  b70.  000) 
(-3,015.000) 
(-9.149,000) 
(-36.000). 
(-J.222.000) 


( -  440.  000) 
(-768,000) 
(  .  309.  000) 
(-931.000) 
-1,148.000) 

(-633,000) 


l-l.'  2.000 

(-l.ili.OOO) 

(-864.  COO) 

(-13.000) 

(-1.063. 000) 

(  +  244.000) 

(-394,000) 


201.  300) 
(51.000) 


(5.201.300) 
(51.000) 


(5.201.300) 
(51.000) 


(5,201,300) 
(51,000) 


(-440.000). 

(-1-1,235.300). 
(-26,900) 


Total   operatng  eipenses 
Repayment  jl  'ijans  and  interest. 
Capital  outlay       ,    , 


(465,736.188)     (552.417  300) 

(8.  769.  jOO)  0(10.918,000) 
"(IM.  ;'0O.  OOO)  "(189, 609,  000) 


(522,371.300)    (523,797,300) 

(10.807.0flO)      (10.807.000) 
(149,928.000)     (122.460.300) 


(518.760.300)     (-53.U33.912)     (-33.657.  juO)       (-3.611.000)      (-5.037.0O0) 
(10,807,000)      (-12.  C38.  LKX-.)  (-111.  lOO) 

(120,682.300)     (-11.  582.  300)     ( -58,926, 7  J<3)     (-29,245,700)      (-1,778.000) 


Grand  total.  District  ol  Colum- 
bia appropriated  funds (583.595  388) 


(752,944.300)     (683,136.300)     (657.064,600)    (650,249,600)     (-66.654. 212)  (-102.694. 700)     (-32.856.700)      (-5, 815,  COO) 


I  Includes  Il'?.355.rX)0  in  2d  supplemental.  1969  (PuO'x  Law  jl  47) 

>  liKludes  $2':i,X10.'. 00  requested   n  H   Ooc   ?1   ;96 

•  Includes  $7  9<J2,X0   n  ■^opplemental,  1969(PubiiC  Law  90-608) 

•  Includes  $18.736.'.00  requested  <n  H  Dx  91  5u  <cr  fiscal  rear  1969.  and  r«1l«cb  dacraas* 
o(  $515  XX)  proposed  in  H   Doc  91-99  and  mdudes  $6  W.^jiJ  requested  m  H.  OoC.  91-140 

>  Includes  $1.>»9,500  in  supplement,  1969  (PubiiC  Law  90-508).  and  $975,000  m  2d  supple- 
mental. 1969  (Public  Law  91-47)  Also  includes  $1.611. XJO  tor  Corporation  Counsel  appropriated 
under     Pubic  ';atetY   ' 

'  Includes  $847.  jijij  requested 'N  H  Ooc  91  99 

'  includes  $6Ji.  M  1  '.'jBpiementai,  1959  (Public  Law  90-608)  and  $10,034,000  m  2d  supple- 
mental .969  (Public  Law  91  47)  Liciudes  $1,611,000  lor  Corporation  Counsel,  now  under  "General 
operating  etpenses  ' 

•  Includes  $10,060,000  requested  in  H  Doc  91  99 

<  Includes  $13,931,000  mJd  supplemental.  ;%9  (Public  Law  91-47). 
i«  Includes  $l,:i}4,:.HXJ  requested  1  H   Doc  91-99 

II  Includes  $322  000  m  ^d  supplemental,  i969(Pubiic  Law  91  -47) 
11  lncludes$563.0OO  requested  in  H  Doc  91  99 


u  Includes  $2,548  000  m  2d  Supilemental,  1969  (Public  law  91  4^) 

I'  Includes  $2.(j54.u0C  requested  n  H  Do'  91  99  and  $2  230  ''00  requested  m  H  Doc  91-140 
and  $1  369,000  requested  ■■'  h   Uoc  91   136 

-  lnciudes$163f«X;  in  .d  supplemental,  1969  (Public  La*  91  47) 

"  Includes  $35  uOi.' requested  m  H  Ooc  91  99 

!■  Includes  $479()00.n  2d  supplemental   1 969  (Public  Law  9M7) 

I' Includes  $403  OiX)r>?quest«d  in  H  Do'  91  99 

■'  lxiudes$3,179  'jiJC  n  2d  supp'emental.  1969(PubliC  La*  91-47). 

•"  Includes  $27  900  .n  supplemental  l%9(Puuiic  La*  9)608),  and  $50,000  in  2d  supplemeiilal, 
1969  (Public  Law  91^7) 

•n  Hequested  n  H   Doc  91    196 

^J  Includes  $49, i/JO  requested  in  H  Doc  9!    141 

«>  Includes  $1 '  590  ./M  m  supplemental,  1959(Public  law  90-608), 

»  Includes  $18,736,000  requested  i-n  H  Doc  91  50  lor  fiscal  year  !%9.  $8  928  'jdO  lequesled  in 
H.  Doc  91  99.  and  $18  275.000  requested  in  H  Doc  14)  and  excludes  $2  286.000  requested  m  H. 
Ooc  91  1% 


PCaSONNCI. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a 
net  total  of  40,664  positions.  The  Hoiise 
bill  provided  a  total  uf  41,500.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  40,865,  Including  a  person- 
nel freeze  on  existing  positions  In  t^ie 
1970  base  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
thLs  personnel  freeze  so  as  to  comply  with 
section  802  of  the  Enstrlct  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1969 

The  Senate  allowed  887  new  positions 
over  the  House  allowance  The  confer- 
ence action  allows  686  new  positions  over 
the  House  bill.  A  total  of  3.858  new  full- 
time  positions  !s  authorized  under  the 
terms  of  the  conference  agreement  The 
funding  for  almost  all  of  the  new  posi- 
tions is  on  a  4-month  basis,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  due  to  the  late  passage  of 
the  bUl. 


GENERAL   OPERATING    EXPENSSS 

The  conference  action  eliminates  or  re- 
duces many  of  the  increases  provided  by 
the  Senate  for  the  Executive  OfBce  in- 
cluding $500,000  proposed  for  the  neigh- 
borhtxxi  .service  centers  The  increases 
provided  by  the  Senate  for  the  commu- 
nity development  imit.  the  olHce  of  con- 
.sumer  alTair.s.  the  Economic  Development 
Committt^.  coordination  of  the  arts,  the 
planning  office,  the  office  of  legislative 
affairs,  and  the  personnel  office  were 
dropped  by  the  conferees  The  additional 
positions  provided  for  the  budget  office 
were  approved.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
allow  the  Fuson  .stamp  program  on  a  1- 
year  trial  basis  with  the  stipulation  that 
future  expenditures  should  not  exceed 
$50,000  armuaily.  The  additional  poei- 
tions  for  the  City  CoimcU  were  elimi- 


nated. The  Senate  allowance  for  the  Hu- 
man Relation.s  Commission  has  been  re- 
duced in  half,  which  allows  20  new  posi- 
tions for  the  Commission. 
PUBLIC  SArrrT 
The  conference  agreement  allows  100 
additional  police  cadets  which  will  pro- 
vide a  total  of  250  in  1970  as  orlRinally 
requested.  Numerous  other  adjustments 
have  been  made  in  the  other  activities 
imder  this  appropriation.  Including  fund- 
ing of  the  Offender  Rehabilitation  proj- 
ect under  the  Legal  Aid  Agency. 

EDUCATION 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  number  of 
increases  over  the  House  bill  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  including  additional  posi- 
tions for  general  administration,  early 
childhood  education,  summer  school  and 
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continuing  education,  and  Instructional 
services.  Additional  fimds  granted  to  the 
Federal  City  College  and  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute  will  not  enable 
any  increase  in  the  current  enrollments 
at  those  institutions. 

PARKS    AND    RECRZATION 

The  conferees  agreed  substantially 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate. 

HEALTH    AND    WELFARE 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  additional 
funds  allowed  by  the  Senate  for  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital.  The  re- 
quest for  these  funds  arrived  too  late 
for  consideration  by  the  House.  Other 
increases  added  by  the  Senate  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  were  re- 
duced generally,  as  was  also  true  of  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  increases. 
Additional  fimcls  and  personnel  were  al- 
lowed to  enable  District  of  Columbia 
Village  to  convert  more  beds  from  im- 
mediate to  intensive  care. 

HIGHWAYS   AND  TRAlFTIC 

The  conference  agreement  restores  the 
310  positions  eliminated  from  the  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Traffic  budget 
base  by  the  Senate.  Fifty-three  of  these 
positions  relate  to  operating  expense  ac- 
tivities and  are  vital  to  the  day-to-day 
mamtenance  of  OLir  streets,  highways, 
bridges,  and  for  traffic  operations.  There 
are  252  of  the  positions  which  are  capital 
outlay  positions  directly  connected  with 
the  Department's  major  construction 
programs.  The  freeway  impasse  is  finally 
broken  and  these  positions  will  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  freeway  system  pro- 
gram to  get  underway.  The  Department 
has  over  $200  million  in  previously  ap- 
propriated funds  and  they  are  available 
to  fund  these  positions  as  well  as  the 
contracts  for  actual  construction.  I  £im 
glad  to  report  that  the  House  position 
prevailed. 

SANITARY    ENCINZEEINC 

Numerous  downward  adjustments  were 
agreed  to  in  these  activities.  The  House 
did  agree  to  the  Senate  proposal  to  ac- 
celerate the  purchsise  of  compactor  truck 
bodies  for  trash  collection  from  3  years 
to  1  year. 

CAPITAL   OUTLAY 

The  House  conferees  agreed  substan- 
tially with  the  reductions  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  Additional  reductions  were 
agreed  to  in  conference  including  the  In- 
creases allowed  by  the  Senate  for  edu- 
cational parks,  air-conditioning  build- 
incs  at  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital  that  are  not  already  air  condi- 
tioned, and  the  community  street  pro- 
gram. The  conferees  agreed  to  a  repro- 
graming  action  to  fund  a  preliminary 
sur\ey  for  a  new  District  court  building. 

THE     COMMISSION     ON     THE     REVISION     OF     THE 
(.RI.MINAL   LAWS   OF   THE    DISTRICT   OF   COLUM- 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  appro- 
priation of  $150,000  for  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  As  I 
noted  earlier  it  is  below  both  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill,  but  It 
provides  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
1969  appropriations  for  the  operation  of 
the  government  of  our  Capital  City.  I 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  While  I  think 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  appro- 
priating far  too  much  money  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  am  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  this  conference  report  which 
indicates  that  for  the  first  time  in  many, 
many  years  the  other  body  failed  to  ob- 
tain an  Increase  above  the  extraordinary 
amount  that  the  House  approved.  I  sup- 
pose we  can  take  some  solace  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  apparently  one  of  the 
best  conference  reports  that  we  have  had 
in  many,  many  years.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee. Although,  I  say,  again,  and 
emphasize  that  I  think  we  have  appro- 
priated far  too  much  money  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
his  statement, 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr,  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  noteworthy, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, to  read  in  the  morning  newspaper 
an  article  which  stated  that  the  police 
officers  are  evidently  going  to  be  on  the 
spot  imless  there  Is  a  direct  reduction 
in  crime  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  know  some  of  this  would  obviously 
relate  to  the  committee  which  authorizes 
the  appropriations,  not  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  which  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  so  ably 
heads. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
the  Members,  particularly  in  light  of 
today's  development,  the  so-called  order 
of  the  Police  Chief,  to  reduce  crime  and 
whether  or  not  in  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
there  is  an  adequate  amount  in  the  ap- 
propriation bin  for  police  protection  In 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Ohio.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  other  Members  at  this 
time,  that  we  have  an  authorized  police 
force  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  5,100 
men.  In  this  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970  we 
have  $68,355,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Police  Department.  This  is  $71.93  per 
capita. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  the  exception  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  a  larger  per 
capita  amount  expended  on  its  police 
department  than  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  article  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  read  in  this  morning's  paper  quot- 
ing the  concern  of  the  Chief  of  Police  as 
to  the  inspectors  here  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington is  long  overdue.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  to  know  that  I  for  one 
believe  that  the  Chief  of  Police  is  cor- 
rect. This  action  is  long  overdue.  We 
have  an  adequate  nimiber  of  police  ofi9- 


cers  in  our  Capltsd  City.  We  have  not 
reduced  the  Metropolitan  Police  budget 
one  dime  in  10  years.  Each  year  they 
come  in  with  their  requests  and  we  do 
not  reduce  them.  We  have  given  them 
everything  they  have  asked  for.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  people  from  the  great 
State  of  Ohio  and  from  the  great  State 
of  Kentucky  and  throughout  the  United 
States  should  have  a  right  to  come  to  our 
Capital  City  and  walk  the  streets  In 
peace,  and  not  fear  that  they  will  be 
raped,  mugged,  and  robbed.  So  I  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  action  of  the  Chief 
of  Police  Is  long  overdue.  If  these  inspec- 
tors do  not  clear  this  situation  up  in 
their  districts,  I  think  the  Chief  of  Police 
is  right — I  think  they  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oh^o  for  calling  this  matter  to  our 
attention. 

With  the  total  amount  contained  in 
this  bill  and  with  the  total  amount  per 
capita  for  the  operation  of  our  Capital 
City  Police  Department,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  have  better  law 
enforcement. 

There  are  problems  such  as  those  we 
have  been  discussing  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  operated  imder  some  adverse 
conditions  but  I  am  definitely  of  the 
opinion  that  we  have  a  good  Police  De- 
partment in  our  Capital  City. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  statement,  and 
I  would  like  to  make  another  point  which 
might  be  a  matter  which  should  come  up 
before  the  authorizing  committee,  and 
not  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  A 
cursory  examination  indicates  that  a 
great  amount  of  the  time  of  the  police 
force  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  spent 
on  special  events,  and  on  what  might  be 
called  non-crime-related  duties  of  an 
officer. 

For  example,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  approximately  400  policemen  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  be  assigned 
every  time  the  Redskins  play  a  football 
game,  whereas  in  other  cities,  take,  for 
example,  Chicago,  the  taxpayers  there 
are  not  called  upon  to  such  a  large  extent, 
and  that  there  are  certain  duties  around 
their  football  stadium  which  are  per- 
formed by  private  Individuals,  paid  for 
by  the  Chicago  Bears. 

So  maybe  we  are  calling  upon  the 
police  force  to  handle  a  great  amount  of 
duties  which  In  other  cities  in  the  coun- 
try are  performed  by  the  btisiness  enter- 
prises or  private  groups  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  local  government,  and  are  not 
reflected  in  the  police  costs. 

So  possibly  at  the  same  time  the  Chief 
is  calling  upon  this  investigation,  or 
putting  this  order  down,  I  wish  he  would 
take  a  look  Into  how  much  of  the  police 
force  money  goes  for  special  events  that 
might  well  be  handled  by  others  who  do 
not  wear  the  blue  uniform. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
his  statement.  In  addition  to  the  duties 
that    the    gentleman    from    Ohio    has 
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pointed  out.  just  as  a  matter  of  empha- 
sis, the  ISiSt  moratorium  demonstration, 
it  cost  the  city  of  Washington  $689,000. 

Now  think  about  it — $689,000  Ls  the 
cost  as  a  result  of  the  moratorium  march 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  does 
not  mclude  the  expenses  of  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Defease  and  other  departments 
such  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  Park  Police  and  all  of  the  other 
services  that  were  furnished  during  that 
weekend. 

Mr.  WALDIE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished tientleman  from  California 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  too 
wanted  to  ask  the  dLstin«uished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  a  question  rel- 
ative u.)  Chief  Wilson's  urging  his  top 
police  officers  starting  to  do  .something 
tliat  they  have  not  been  doing  appar- 
ently, that  is.  cause  crime  to  decrease, 
or  they  would  have  action  taken  agaln.st 
them. 

Is  it  the.  gentleman's  understanding 
that  thera  iias  been  laxity  on  the  part 
of  the  local  District  police  lorce  in  en- 
forcing the  law  a.ud  in  combnting  the 
problem  of  crime  in  the  District? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman,  as  I  have  said  earlier. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  a  good 
police  department  ::i  our  Capital  City  I 
thuik  what  the  Chief  of  Police  had  in 
mind  'was  this — with  the  total  number 
of  officers  patrolling  the  .streets,  .vlth  the 
amoiuit  of  money  contained  m  thus  bill 
and  in  ever.-  budget  down  through  tlie 
years  for  our  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, and  with  the  assistance  they 
are  now  receiving  from  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  other  Government  de- 
partments from  the  standpoint  of  .'nar- 
cotics and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
crime  situation  -lenerally — that  certainly 
in  those  dlstricL.^;  where  we  have  most  of 
our  crime,  the  inspectors  ought  to  come 
up  to  order — they  ought  to  take  a  better 
look. 

I  think  the  Chief  of  Police  is  right — 
with  all  of  the  services  now  l)eini,'  fur- 
nished in  our  Capital  City  and  the 
aino'or.t  of  money  and  the  number  of  per- 
.sonnel.  the  inspectors  should  take  ;i  bet- 
ter look  ;nto  the  problem.  If  these  par- 
ticular men  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  I  think  the  Chief  of  Police 
IS  right,  he  should  transfer  them. 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  frank  response. 

I  wai  concerned  when  I  read  the  artl- 
ile  this  morning  because  I  had  been  led 
to  believe,  after  listening  to  the  com- 
ments from  the  Attorney  General,  for 
one.  that  the  increase  of  crime  in  the 
District  '.vas  largely  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress,  for  their  neglect  in  acting 
upon  his  crune  package. 

It  would  .seem  to  me  at  least  that  this 
strong  criticism  by  Chief  Wilson  ascnbes 
the  responsibility  for  tne  mcrease  In 
crime  to  another  cause  than  the  Con- 
gress. That  is  a  comforting  thought,  I 
suppose,  that  there  may  be  others  to 
share  this  onerous  responsibility. 

Although  it  does  strike  me  as  more 
than  passing  strange  that  the  District 
police  force,  in  whom  I  have  had  consid- 
erable confidence  In  the  past,  and  I  think 


deservedly  so.  should  be.  in  my  view,  cas- 
tigated by  their  chief  by  this  reflection 
upon  their  ability  to  have  done  the  Job 
with  which  they  are  confronted.  I  think 
there  has  been  an  aspersion  on  their 
abilities  cast  by  their  Chief.  I  think  if  It 
IS  a  Justified  aspersion,  it  Ls  .something  I 
was  not  aware  of — if  it  is  not  Justified,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  would  tend  greatly 
to  diminish  what  must  be  already  a  low 
morale  in  the  police  department. 

Mr  NATCHER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Chief  of 
Police  had  in  mind  not  that  the  Metro- 
;K)litan  Police  Department  generally  is 
not  carrving  uut  lUs  duties  He  had  in 
mind  that  the.se  particular  iruspectors  m 
these  particular  districts  should  take  a 
better  look. 

I  .say  this  to  the  u'cntleman  from  Cali- 
fornia as  I  have  stated  earlier— I  be- 
lieve— and  I  have  believed  thus  all  dowii 
througli  the  yeais  since  I  tiave  been  a 
Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives—that we  liave  a  good  ixilice  depart- 
ment in  uur  Capital  City  and  it  is  one 
that  has  operated  at  times  under  adverse 
conditions 

Tliose  m  command— the  inspectors — 
and  otner  in  command — are  liie  ones  tlie 
Chief  of  Police  was  directing  his  remarks 
to 

Mr  WALDIE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  certainly  would  concur,  at  least 
Irom  my  t^iwn  observations  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Dtstnct  police  force. 

I  would  hope  that  tho.se  who  do  have 
the  authority  over  the  District,  however, 
would  ask  the  Chief  to  explain  further. 
if  he  would,  what  deticiencies  did  exist 
lit  that  tremendously  important  level  of 
command  within  the  Police  Department 
that  justified  this  public  chastisement  of 
them. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsm  iMr.  Davis  >.  but 
before  yielding  I  would  like  to  .say  this 
to  the  Members  of  the  House — that  one 
of  the  nicest  things  that  has  happened  to 
me  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  is  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
corLsin  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  certamly  wish  to  strongly  support  the 
conference  repgrt.  for  the  terms  of  which 
we  are  all  iireafii', indebted  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  and  the  man 
who  <erved  as  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I 
am  not  sure  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  going  to  ac- 
cept his  comments  about  the  line  rela- 
tionships that  we  have  had  too  favor- 
ably because  they  might  think  that  I 
am  getting  a  little  soft  with  respect  to 
.some  of  these  appropriations.  However. 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  a  most 
able  negotiator,  did  accomplish  some- 
thing that  has  never  been  accomplished 
before  in  my  experience  with  respect  to 
similar  conference  reports,  and  that  Is 
to  bring  the  report  back  with  a  figure  be- 
low the  House  and  the  Senate  bills. 

In  the  field  of  general  operations  the 


Senate  had  exceeded  the  House  bill.  So 
the  Senate  reductions  for  the  most  part 
came  in  a  reduction  of  capital  outlay. 

In  pointing  out  a  number  of  places 
where  increases  in  general  operating  ex- 
penses were  not  Justified,  we  were  able. 
as  you  will  note  from  the  conference  le- 
port.  to  bring  in  figures  below  either  ijie 
House  or  the  Senate  version  with  respect 
to  general  operating  expenses  and  also 
below  either  figure  basically  with  resptct 
to  capital  outlay. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  major  additions. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  wlio 
expressed  his  displeasure  with  the  growth 
and  the  size  of  the  budget  here  m  rhe 
District  of  Columbia,  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  major  additions  to  be 
found  in  this  bill  over  the  budget  for  the 
previous  year,  can  be  accounted  lor  by 
the  $40  million  included  for  the  practical 
initiation  of  the  construction  of  the  sub- 
way, for  the  crime  package,  so-called  .md 
increases  in  facilities  for  public  .•~a:e;y 
which  are  included  in  the  conference  im- 
port, increases  for  education  and  welLue 
and.  of  course,  these  latter  two  n.Mn.s 
are  not  unique.  The  increases  are  not 
unique  in  the  District  of  Columbia  They 
are  the  pattern  that  all  of  us  have  to  live 
with  in  all  the  communities  from  v  huii 
we  come. 

We  had  not  made  reductions  in  capi- 
tal outlay  for  education  nearly  to  tlic  t\- 
tent  that  were  made  by  the  other  body, 
and  the  explanation  for  that  is  th:..:  .-X. 
year  ago.  when  we  brought  this  bill  to 
you.  we  had  made  substantial  reductions 
m  capital  outlay  m  the  area  uf  education. 
because  the  District  government  .-imply 
did  not  demonstrate  a  capability  to  ei- 
fectuate  that  kind  of  capital  outlay  •no- 
gram.  So  this  year  In  our  bill  we  at- 
tempted to  catch  up  for  the  deletions 
that  had  been  made  a  year  ago. 

Over  in  the  other  body  the  concept 
was  accepted  there  that  in  this  tunc  of 
retrenchment  m  the  area  of  public  con- 
.struction  of  all  kinds,  a  major  effort 
should  al.so  be  made  here  in  the  Dist-irt 
of  Columbia  to  bring  about  a  cutb;'ck 
in  public  works,  generally.  So  we  did  ac- 
cept in  this  conference  report  that  r.n- 
cept.  and  .so  that  accoutits  for  a  figure 
in  the  area  of  capital  outlay  sub.st;int:;i:.v 
below  that  which  had  been  approved  in 
either  HoiLse. 

Tins  IS  one  of  the  first  times  it  lias 
been  a  pleasure  to  brlntz  back  a  ccn- 
ference  report,  because  all  too  olten  '.e 
have  borne  the  brunt  on  this  side  tor 
making  some  of  the  reductions  that  were 
not  always  easy  to  make,  and  then  ;.a\- 
mg  those  reductions  restored  almu>t 
fully  in  the  other  body.  That  did  i  <>t 
happen  this  year.  This  is  a  coniereiu'e 
report  that  represents  good  judgment  ;n 
the  light  of  the  overall  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  pro- 
vides adequate  funding  for  education, 
for  welfare,  and  related  subjects.  It  gct^ 
the  subway  system  off  the  ground  It 
prevents  the  efforts  of  some  to  .scuttle 
an  effective  highway  and  street  program 
here  within  the  District. 

So  I  heartily  support  the  conference 
report,  and  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  Indebtedness  each  of  us  does  have 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  this  conference. 
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Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  w«is  agreed  to. 

AlCENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMKNT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Senate  Amendment  No.  1 :  On  page  2.  strike 
out    ■$107,000,000"  and  insert  "$109,206,000". 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MB.     NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Mr.  Natcher  moves  tliat  the  House  recede 
from  it-s  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
witli  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
tiie  sum  proposed  insert  "$104,169,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
CUrk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  4:  On  page  2,  line 
19.  nisert  the  following: 

"Thf  Commission  on  Revision  of  Criminai, 
I  Aws  OF  THE  District  of  Columbia 
Tor  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  title 
X  of  the  Act  of  December  27,  i967  (81  Stat. 
742.  743 ) .  establishing  The  Commission  on 
Re\:s:on  of  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  $150,000  to  remain  available 
unt  1  expended." 

.motion    OFFERED    BT    MR.    NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Mr  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  and  concur  therein. 

Th.c  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  leport  the  next  amendment  in 
disas'.rcement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  5:  On  page  3.  line 
7.  strike  out  "$39,209,000"  and  insert 
•'$40  417.000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    NATCHER 

Mr  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

Tile  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein 
with  ,m  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  Mim  proposed  insert  "$38,769,000". 

Tlic  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlic  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  :eport  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Seriate  Amendment  No.  7:  On  page  4,  line 
19,  str:ke  out  "$130,324,000"  and  insert  "$X30,- 
801.0UU" 

■tOnON  OFFERED  BY    MR.  NATCHER 

Mr  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  N'ATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  ita  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein 
with  .la  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  i.!!!!  proposed  insert  "$129,556,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  10:  On  page  6,  Une 
14,  strike  out  "$18,337,000"  and  Insert  "$17,- 
419,000". 

MOTION  OFVXRZD   BT    MR.    NATCHKR 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed  Insert  "$17,406,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEABIEK  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  11:  On  page  6,  line 
23,  strllse  out  "$137,382,000"  and  insert 
"$137,297,000". 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR.    NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  num.t>ered  11  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  Insert  "$136,234,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
wUl  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  13:  On  page  8,  Une 
25,  strike  out  "$33,340,000"  and  insert 
"$33,101,000". 

MOTION-    OFFERED     BY      MR.     NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numl>ered  13  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  Insert  "$32,707,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
wiU  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  14 :  On  page  10,  line 
22,  strike  out  "$149,928,000"  and  Insert 
"$122,460,300". 

MOTION      OFFERED       BY       MR.       NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natcheb  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  Insert  "$120,682,300". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.   NATCHER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that   all  Members 


CABINET  COMMITTEE  ON  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  SPANISH-SPEAK- 
ING PEOPLE 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iS. 
740)  to  establish  a  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speaking 
People,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.   740 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assure  that  Federal 
programs  are  reaching  all  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, Puerto  Rlcan  Americans,  Cuban  Ameri- 
cans, and  all  other  Spanish -speaking  and 
Spanisb-surnamed  Americans  and  providing 
the  assistance  they  need,  and  to  seek  out 
new  programs  that  may  be  necessary  to  han- 
dle problems  that  are  unique  to  such  per- 
sons. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish -Speaking  People  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Committee") . 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  'Welfare; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(7)  the  Attorney  General; 

(8)  the  Director  of  the  OflSce  of  Economic 
Opportunity; 

(9)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Administration; 

(10)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  most 
concerned  with  the  Spanish -spealtlng  and 
Spanlsh-surnamed  Americans; 

(11)  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission;  and 

(12)  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  among  Individuals  who  are  recognized 
for  their  Icnowledge  of  and  familiarity  with 
the  special  problems  and  needs  of  the 
Spanish  speaking. 

(cl  The  Chairman  may  invite  the  partici- 
pation in  the  activities  of  the  Committee  of 
any  executive  department  or  agency  not  rep- 
resented on  the  Committee,  when  matters  of 
interest  to  such  executive  department  or 
agency  are  under  consideration. 

(d)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
shall  not  concurrently  hold  any  other  office 
or  position  of  employment  with  the  United 
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StatM,  but  shAll  serve  In  a  full-Ume  oapckctty 
aa  the  chief  officer  of  the  CoomUttee 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  Khali 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  by 
section  3316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shaJl 
designate  one  of  the  other  Cornxnlttee  mem- 
bers to  serve  as  acting  Chairman  during  the 
absence   or   disability    of    the    Chairman 

(C)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  leaat 
quarterly  during  each  year 

S«c  3  (at  The  Committee  shall  have  the 
following  functions 

( 1 )  to  advue  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  regarding  appropriate  action  to  be 
taken  to  help  jeeure  tlxat  Federal  programs 
fire  providing  the  assistance  needed  bv 
SpanLsb-speakIng  and  Spanlsh-surnamed 
Americans;  and 

(3)  to  Advise  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  on  the  development  and  Implemen- 
tation of  comprehensive  and  ooordlaated 
policies,  plana,  and  programs  focusing  on 
the  special  pn>blems  and  needs  of  Spanish- 
speaking  iind  Spanlah-surnamed  Americans, 
and  on  priorities  thereunder 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the 
Committee  may  foster  such  surveys,  studies, 
research,  and  demonstration  and  technical 
assistance  ptfrjects.  establish  such  rehitlon- 
3hlpe  with  State  and  local  i^overoments  and 
the  private  sector,  and  promote  such  p.irtlcl- 
patlon  of  State  and  local  goverrunents  and 
the  private  sector  aa  may  be  appropriate  to 
Identify  and  assist  In  'y>Iving  the  special 
problems  of  Spanlsh-speaklng  and  .Spanlah- 
surnamed  .\merlcan8 

Sec.  4  ia>  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  rales  and  reflations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carrj-  out  the  provisions  uf  this 
Act 

(bi  The  Committee  shall  consult  with  and 
coordinate  its  .ictlvitles  with  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  igencles  and  shall 
utilize  the  facilities  and  resources  if  such 
departments  xad  agencies  to  the  maximum 
estent  possible  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 

(c)  The  Committee  is  authorized  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  Federal  departments  and  figencles 
as  appropriate 

Sec  5  The  Cmimittee  is  authorued  to 
request  directly  from  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  any  information  it  deems 
necessary  to  carrv  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act  and  to  utilize  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  such  department  or  agency,  and 
each  Federal  department  ir  agency  Is  .lu- 
thorlzed  to  furnish  such  information,  serv- 
ices, and  facilities  to  the  Committee  upon 
request  )f  the  Chairman  to  the  extent  per- 
muted by  law  and  within  the  limits  of  avall- 
.ible  funds 

Sec  6  ai  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  and 
flx  the  compensation  of  such  ;)«rs<>nnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  </ut  the  functions 
of  the  Committee  and  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  in  .iccordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  ;n  excess 
of  Che  daily  equivalent  paid  for  positions 
under  GS-18  of  the  Geneml  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  5uch  title 

lb)  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  in 
their  discretion,  may  detail  to  temporary  duty 
with  the  Committee  such  personnel  as  the 
Chairman  may  request  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Committee,  each  such  detail 
to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay.  or  other 
employee  status 

Sec  7.  I  a)  There  is  established  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Spajilsh-Speaklng  Americana 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Advisory 
Council  1  composed  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  in- 
dividuals who  are  representative  of  the  Mexi- 
can .American.  Puerto  Rlcan  American.  Cuban 
American,  and  other  elements  of  the  Span- 
lsh-speaklng and  Spanlsh-sumamed  commu- 


nity In  the  United  State*  In  making  such 
appointments  the  President  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  any  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  ths  Committee 

ibi  The  .^dvlso^y  Council  shall  advise  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  such  niatters  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  ComnUttee  may  request. 
The  President  shall  designate  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council. 
The  .Advl9<:>ry   Council  is  authorized  to — 

il)  appoint  and  flx  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel,  and 

I  2 1  obtain  the  services  of  such  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  .section  3109 
of  title  5  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  in 
excess  of  the  dally  equivalent  paid  for  posl- 
tlcins  under  OS  18  of  the  Cleneral  Schedule 
under  section  5302  of  such  title, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
ici  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
who  Is  appointed  from  private  life  .shall  re- 
ceive 1100  a  day  for  each  day  during  which 
he  Is  engaged  In  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Council.  A  member  of  the  Council  who 
13  an  oflBcer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  shali  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation .Ml  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  neceesary  expensen  Incurred  by  them  In 
the  perfrirmanoe  of  such  duties 

Sec  8  Nothing  In  this  legislation  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  or  Infringe  upon  the 
authority  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency 

sec  9  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  73  of 
title  5.  United  states  Code  shall  apply  to  the 
employees  of  -he  C'ommlttee  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  .Advisory  Council 

Sec  10  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971 
^uch  sunxs  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  funds 
heretofore  and  hereafter  made  avallHble  for 
expenses  ',f  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Mexlcan-.\merican  Affairs  established  by  the 
Presidents  memorandum  of  June  9,  1967 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sec  11  The  Committee  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fl.scal  year, 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  '>t  Its  nctlvltle.s  for  the  preceding 
year  including  in  such  report  any  recom- 
mendations the  Commlt'ee  deems  appropri- 
ate rx)  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sec  12  This  Act  shall  expire  five  vears 
after  It  becomes  effective 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded'' 

Mr  FJiLENBORN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  .second. 

I'ARIIAMFNT^RY     INQriRY 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempttre  The  gen- 
tleman will  .state  his  parliamentary 
mquirv 

Mr  OROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  opposed 

to  the  blip 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
not 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
.second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  qualifies  Without  ob- 
jection, a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  HOLIEIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes 

Mr  Speaker.  S  740  will  establish  a 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 


Spanish-Speaking  People.  Similar  bills 
were  originally  Introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  and  proposed  to  give 
statutory  basis  to  the  existing  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  American 
Affairs  set  up  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion and  continued  in  existence  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  The  House  bills  were  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Ed  Roybal,  of 
California,  and  a  number  of  other 
Memt>ers. 

The  urgency  surroundmg  this  legisia- 
tion  IS  that,  unless  this  bill  is  passed,  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee  will  no  lonis'er 
be  able  to  receive  appropriated  funds 
The  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  passed  in  the  90th  Congress  pro- 
hibited further  funding  of  interagency 
committees.  The  Mexican  American 
Committee  was  given  until  the  end  of 
fiscal  1969;  but.  Inasmuch  as  the  fi.scal 
1970  appropriation  bill  has  not  yet  been 
passed,  it  is  still  benefiting  from  con- 
tinuing resolutions.  However,  we  are  told, 
it  cannot  extend  beyond  December  31 
on  Its  present  basis. 

The  committee  was  established  by 
President  Johnson  in  a  memorandum 
dated  June  9.  1967.  and  was  then  com- 
ix)sed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Agriculture,  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Director  of  OEO,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  who  was  desig- 
nated as  Chairman.  The  President  de- 
fined the  committee's  purpose  as  to; 
Assure  that  Federal  programs  are  reach- 
ing the  Mexican  Americans  and  provid- 
ing the  assistance  they  need;  and  seek 
out  new  programs  that  may  be  necessary 
to  handle  problems  that  are  unique  to  the 
Mexican  American  community. 

The  Senate,  in  passing  S,  740.  broad- 
ened the  coverage  to  Include  Puerto 
Rican- Americans.  Cuban-Americans  and 
"all  other  Spanish -speaking  and  Span- 
ish-surnamed  Americans "  and  added  to 
the  meml>ership  of  the  committee  addi- 
tional Cabinet  and  agency  ofBcials.  The 
chairman  Is  to  .«;prve  in  a  full-time  capac- 
ity and  not  hold  any  other  Federal  posi- 
tion. The  chairman  is  given  the  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  per- 
sonnel under  the  normal  civil  service 
wage  levels. 

The  bill  Kives  the  committee  the  fol- 
lowing functions: 

F^rst.  to  advise  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  regarding  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  to  help  a.ssure  that  t>a- 
eral  programs  are  providing  the  assist- 
ance needed  by  Spanlsh-speakinR  and 
Spanlsh-sumamed  Americans;  and 

Second,  to  advise  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  on  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  policies,  plans,  and  proprams 
focusing  on  the  special  problems  and 
needs  of  Spanlsh-speaklng  and  Spanlsh- 
sumamed  Americans,  and  on  priorities 
thereunder. 

An  Advisory  Council  on  Spanish- 
Speaking  Americans,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  is  also  createid  to  advise 
the  Committee 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  trans- 
fers to  the  Cabinet  Committee  any  funds 
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available  to  the  existing  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican -American  Affsiirs. 

Our  committee  propofied  amendments 
which  would  have  these  elTects  on  the 
blU; 

First,  to  eliminate  the  power  given  In 
section  2(b)  13,  on  page  2,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  appoint  other  Federal  oflQcers 
to  the  Committee  to  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  person  making  the  appoint- 
ment. This  was  an  open-ended  grant  of 
authority  which  did  not  seem  wise.  We 
substituted  for  it  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  Chairman  to  invite  the  participa- 
tion of  other  departments  and  agencies 
when  matters  of  interest  to  them  are 
under  consideration. 

Second,  to  eliminate  "travel  time"  as 
a  measure  of  compensation  for  $100  per 
day  members  of  the  Advisory  Council. 
To  be  paid  for  travel  time  is  unusual  and 
could  lead  to  abuses. 

Third,  to  make  certain  that  employees 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee  and  the  Advi- 
sory Council  would  be  covered  by  the 
Hatch  Act  and  thereby  prevented  from 
engaging  in  any  partisan  political  activi- 
ties. If  any  oflBclal  of  the  Commission  or 
Advisory  Council  participates  in  partisan 
politics,  using  their  ofiBclal  or  appointive 
position  as  an  adjunct  to  their  activity, 
I  will  personally  oppose  any  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriation. 

Fourth,  to  extend  the  authorization  to 
both  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971 — sec- 
tion 9 — to  make  certain  that  the  authori- 
zation would  meet  the  appropriation  re- 
quirements of  both  the  new  and  old  Com- 
mittees. We  also  Inserted  the  word  "here- 
after" with  reference  to  funds  made 
available  to  make  certain  that  the  new 
Committee  could  receive  by  transfer  all 
of  the  funds  of  the  old  Committee  and 
therefore  avoid  the  necessity  to  go  back 
over  the  entire  appropriation  process. 

Fifth,  to  limit  the  legislation  to  5  years. 
In  setting  the  time  limit  for  this  Com- 
mittee at  5  years,  I  want  to  express  my 
frank  opinion  that  the  problem  we  face 
may  not  be  solved  in  that  time  period. 
However,  it  Is  a  reasonable  time  during 
which  the  people  who  administer  this 
proeram  can  establish  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment for  any  extension  which  a 
future  Congress  may  decide  to  make. 

Also.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  section 
11.  on  page  7,  requires  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  Its  activities  for  each  preceding  year. 
Of  course,  the  annual  justification  of 
funds  must  be  made  to  the  Ck)vem- 
ment  Operations  Committee  and  the 
House  .■Appropriations  Committee  in  fu- 
ture years  beyond  this  present  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  concern  has  been 
expressed  that  possible  actions  of  this 
Cabinet  Committee  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  some  segments  of  Ameri- 
can labor.  The  congressional  Intent  and 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  build  up  the 
vocational  skills  and  the  educational 
levels  of  that  segment  of  American  citi- 
zens and  legal  residents  who  are  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  group.  Such  improve- 
ment In  capability  shall  not  be  used  to 
depress  the  wage  level  of  other  segments 
of  our  society,  but  shall  be  used  to  In- 


crease their  opportunities  so  that  they 
can  share  more  abundantly  In  our  nor- 
mal American  standard  of  living. 

I  might  say  that  during  our  hearings 
we  were  presented  some  startling  sta- 
tlsticsj?n  the  unusual  service  and  cas- 
ualties In  Vietnam  of  our  Spanish-sur- 
named  members  of  the  Etrmed  services. 
These  figures  will  be  given  to  you  by 
Congressman  Roybal  In  his  remarks  to 
follow. 

This  legislation  serves  a  worthy  pur- 
pose and  will  help  focus  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Establishment  on  a  prob- 
lem too  long  neglected.  Our  large  mi- 
nority of  Spanlsh-speaklng  and  Spanish- 
sumamed  Americans  deserves  no  less 
from  their  Grovernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  reported 
from  our  committee  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  It  is  a  bipartisan  effort  and 
the  product  of  bipartisan  cooperation.  I 
hope  It  will  be  acted  upon  in  the  same 
way  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 6  minutes. 

(Mr.  OROSS  Eisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  has  been  some  kind  of  a 
committee,  dealing  with  this  subject,  in 
operation  since  about  1967.  What  has 
been  accomplished  and  how  much  money 
has  been  spent  since  that  committee  has 
been  in  existence? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  progress  made  by  this  commit- 
tee. In  the  field  of  employment,  particu- 
larly under  civil  service,  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  of 
Spanish -speaking  personnel  hired  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  the  Post  Office  Department  alone  60 
times  more  Spanlsh-speaklng  personnel 
have  been  appointed  In  the  last  2  years 
than  in  the  previous  120  years. 

So  if  one  looks  at  the  figure  of  em- 
ployment alone,  one  finds  that  a  great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  suppose  that  could 
be  said  for  other  racial  groups — that 
their  numbers  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  other  employment  in  Govern- 
ment has  also  Increased  but  without 
spending  a  half  million  dollars  to  do  it. 
I  do  not  know.  I  am  asking  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
mistaken  In  his  assumption.  While  it  Is 
true  that  the  persormel  has  increased  in 
all  of  civil  service  employment  insofar  as 
ratios  and  percentages  are  concerned, 
the  Spanlsh-speaklng  people  only  in  the 
last  few  years  have  been  the  recipients  of 
these  benefits. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  what  are  we  start- 
ing here  with  a  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speaking  Peo- 
ple? Why  not  a  Cabinet  Committee  for 
Polish-Speaking  People?  What  about  a 


Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Scandinavians — for  Danes  and  Swedes, 
and  for  Germans? 

Are  we  about  to  spread  this  thing  out 
all  over  the  map?  I  understand  we  are 
embarking  upon  the  teaching  of  Swahlll 
in  this  coimtry.  Will  we  have  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportimities  for  Swahlll- 
Speaking  People  before  we  get  through? 
Why  this  Cabinet  Committee — and  how 
many  members  will  be  on  this  Cabinet 
Committee? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  There  will  be  seven. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Seven  on  the  Cabinet 
Committee  and  nine  on  the  Advisory 
Council,  both  of  them  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  That  is  real  empire 
building. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  wish  to  reply  only  to 
those  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  with  respect  to  why  a  Cabinet 
Committee  for  the  Spanish-Speaking 
Americans  and  not  for  the  Polish-Speak- 
ing Americans,  Scandinavians,  and  the 
like. 

I  have  some  personal  familiarity  with 
the  problems  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans,  and  there  are  very  many  in 
my  district. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
problem  is  unique  because  these  people 
are  not  bilingual.  Spanish  is  their  only 
language  and  as  such  they  do  not  have 
the  advantages  of  other  hyphenated 
Americans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  they  not  leam  Eng- 
lish? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  certainly  think  they 
have  the  capability. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  going  to  teach 
languages  under  this  program  or  is  it  to 
promote  basket  weaving  or  what? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  can  imderstand  that  it 
is  much  more  difficult  for  a  person  who 
does  not  speak  English  and  who  does  not 
understand  English  to  take  advantage  of 
the  programs  that  are  organized  and  ar- 
ranged for  those  who  do  speak  English. 
This  Is  designed  to  help  get  these  people 
introduced  into  these  programs  Just  as 
American-speaking  individuals  are  par- 
ticipating in  these  programs.  This  Is  what 
this  is  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  getting  a  new 
Cabinet  committee  established  in  this 
country,  it  seems  to  me,  every  day.  Must 
we  have  a  Cabinet  committee  to  provide 
opportunities  for  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  question  which  the  gentle- 
man has  asked  is  a  valid  one.  But  I 
would  simply  point  out  that  in  terms  of 
population  and  need  the  people  isolated 
by  a  language  barrier,  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  in  this  country,  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  the  most  needy. 
We  have  gone  on  record  for  at  least  a 
decade  here  to  aid  minorities  at  the  Fed- 
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end  level  but  here  la  a  minority  that  has 
been  virtually  ignored,  a  minority  whose 
needs  In  many  instances  exceed  the 
minorities  that  have  been  helped  by  law. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  bring  In  line  the 
Federal  efforts  to  focus  particular  atten- 
tion upon  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munities where  the  need  is  very,  very 
great. 

Mr  GROSS  What  about  the  need  of 
all  the  others? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona  I  would 
point  out  that  the  needs  of  others  is 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
diversified  than  anybody  that  is  cared  for 
m  either  their  own  communities  or  the 
English-speaking  communities  that  sur- 
round them:  the.se  are  isolated 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  is  beginninsr  to  sound  like  one  uf 
these  bureaucrats  runmng  the  poverty 
program. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona  I  was  afraid 
the  gentlemaii  would  notice  that 

Mr  GROSS  What  about  the  poverty 
program''  They  are  in  every  welfare  field 
known  to -mankind  What  about  the 
opportunities-  provided  by  the  poverty 
program'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr 
Albert  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona  Mr  Speaker, 
if  the  iicntleman  will  yield  further.  I 
share  the  skepticism  of  the  .,'fntleman 
about  the  merits  of  some  of  the  Federal 
efforts  to  date  However.  I  would  pomt 
out  that  in  terms  of  simple  equity,  if  we 
are  going  to  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems ot  a  minonty.  then  we  must  attempt 
to  solve  the  problems  of  all  minorities. 
and  we  must  not  have  a  situation  where 
we  have  a  favonte  minority,  if  vou  will 
This  IS  an  attempt  to  recognize  that 
problem  and  nothing  more  It  is  not 
soing  to  be  a  funnel  through  which  vast 
new  amounts  of  money  are  to  be  funded 
Mr  GROSS.  It  is  unbelievable  with  the 
billions  we  are  spewing  out  m  .social  and 
wflfare  pro^'rams  in  this  country  that 
any  real  segment  of  the  population  is 
neglected.  I  am  surprised  that  there  is  a 
rock  down  :n  the  southwest  part  of  the 
counlrv'  that  has  not  been  turned  aver 
so  that  they  could  find  another  place  to 
plant  some  money  This,  in  my  opinion. 
IS  just  another  attempt  to  establish  an 
expensive  adminLstrative  .setup  and  in- 
crease the  Federal  payroll 

How  much  do  you  suppose  this  will 
cost'  What  kind  of  empire  building  is 
this.'  Already  we  are  .speydin>;  money  to 
.send  do-gooders  down  to  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina to  teach  them  basket  wcavm.^. 
Maybe  some  of  your  Navajo  Indians  have 
been  on  that  kick.  I  do  not  know.  We  sent 
an  .American  dancer  down  to  Mexico  tq 
teach  those  people  how  to  do  the  Me.xi- 
can  hat  dance  They  have  forgotten 
more  about  the  Mexican  hat  dance  in 
Mexico  than  any  dancer  ;n  the  United 
States  will  ever  kn^jw 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona  I  would  re- 
mind the  gentleman  m  the  well 

Mr  GROSS.  What  are  we  up  to  in  this 
business  ■  Who  dreamed  up  this  Cabinet 
committee  and  hi^  advisory  council.' 
This  IS  just  an  effort  to  spend  some  more 


of  the  poor  old  taxpayers'  money  to  take 
care  of  some  people  who  are  allegedly 
downtrodden,  at  the  same  time  spewing 
out  billions  of  dollars  through  assorted 
welfare  programs  I  am  surprised  that 
there  is  a  rock  that  has  not  been  turned 
over  to  find  a  place  to  plant  some  more 
of  welfare  money. 

Mr  WHITE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
^'entleman  yieW 

Mr  GROSS  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  know  how 
the  gentleman  is  bound  to  feel,  coming 
from  that  part  of  the  poverty  stricken 
Southwest,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
a  possible  opponent  of  thus  program 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr  PUCmSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  wonder 
if  my  very  distinguished  lolleague  from 
Iowa  would  reconsider  the  aso  of  the 
words  like  supp(»sedly  downtrodden." 
becau.se  this  is  really  the  forgotten  mi- 
nority m  America. 

IvCt  me  ju-st  tell  the  gentleman  one 
thing,  and  I  think  he  will  support  this 
legislation  if  he  knew  one  thing 

Ti\e  SPFJVKER  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman h.as  again  expired 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  m%- 
self  2  additional  minutes 

Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IS  way  out  in  left  field  if  the  gentle- 
man thinks  I  am  i;oing  t.j  :.upport  this 
bureaucrat- v- building  legislation 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas.  I  thought  [xrhaps  I  could  find  a 
supporter  somewhere.  I  yield  to  the  i,'en- 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
mention  some  things  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  trying  to  save 
the  taxpayers  money  through  eventually 
having  this  group  become  an  active  part 
of  the  business  area 

Mr  GROSS  I  have  heard  that  record 
played  around  here  from  the  beginning 
of  lime,  that  we  are  going  to  lift  some- 
body up  by  their  bootstraps.  When  do 
we  let  .somebody  lift  themselves  up  by 
their  own  bootstraps? 

Mr  WHITE  This  is  not  only  the  sec- 
ond largest  minority  group  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  would  judge  it  is  one  of 
the  most  patriotic  minority  croups 

Mr  GROSS  I  do  not  want  to  pick  and 
choo.se  t)etween  them  on  that  basis.  They 
are  all  patriolic  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Mr  WHITE  Hut  there  are  more  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  winners  in 
this  t,'roup  than  in  any  other  group  in 
this  country- 
Mr  GROSS  \'au  know,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  read  in  the  report,  and  I  believe 
It  is  on  page  4,  that  there  are  pockets 
of  tioverty  and  deprivation  in  the  South- 
we.st  far  worse  than  any  suffered  by  other 
citizens  of  the  I'nited  States 

You  are  from  Texas,  from  the  wonder- 
ful oil  rich  State  of  Texas.  How  can 
there  be  all  these  pockets  of  poverty 
there  that  demand  we  create  a  brand 
new  bureaucracy,  and  direct  that  bu- 
reaucracy in  Washington  to  come  down 
and  bail  you  out'  What  has  happened  in 
this  great  oil  rich  SUte  of  Texas  that 
you  have  the  worst  pcx-kets  of  jjoverty ' 
Mr.  WHITE.  No — we  admit  our  prob- 


lems and  we  are  trying  to  address  our. 
selves  directly  to  them  at  every  opportu- 
nity—and that  is,  on  the  cultural  and 
language  barriers.  We  are  advised  from 
Mexican  Americans  in  my  district  and 
in  many  other  areas  that  the  reaction 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  people  in  eveiy 
single  one  of  these  pockets  of  poverty  is 
that  this  will  help  to  give  these  people 
direction  and  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlemEin   from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON  Mr.  Speaki  •  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yleldlnc 

I  want  to  toin  m  opixjsition  to  this 
legislation  and  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  the  House  section  6  of  the 
bill: 

The  Chairman  shall  app>oint  and  fix  the 
comf)ensatlon  of  such  pwrsonnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Committee  and  may  obtain  the  services  of 
exfXTts  and  consultants — 

And  as  tn  the  compensation 
r.ot   in    excess   of    -he   dally   equlv.-i'.ent   paid 
for    t>osltlons    under    GS-18    of   tlie   General 
-Schedule 

That  IS  the  highest  position. 

Further,  section  6  says: 

Federal  departinent.s  and  agencies,  in  tlielr 
dlscrenon,  may  detail  to  temporary  duty 
with  the  Cummlitee  such  personnel  .,s  the 
Chairman  may  request  for  carrying  o'lt  the 
functions  of  the  Committee. 

In  this  time  when  we  have  cutbacks 
and  RIF's  throughout  the  Federal  agen- 
cies— if  there  are  departments  and 
agencies  with  surplus  personnel  they  are 
able  to  detajl  to  this  Cabinet  commi.ssio:i, 
without  the  Congress  knowing  specifical- 
ly the  limits  of  the  required  personnel— 
as  we  are  authorizing  here,  then  I  ti.i:.r: 
our  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee ought  to  take  a  look  to  see  who 
IS  detailed  and  what  their  primary  func- 
tlon.s  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  I  know  how  he  has 
been  trying  to  iiold  down  the  hluh  cost 
of  employment  m  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  commend  him. 

Did  the  uentieman  from  North  Caro- 
lina mention  the  $36,000  a  year  that 
the  clumtnan  of  this  Cabinet  committee 
Ls  to  get ' 

Mr  HENDERSON  The  gentleman  did 
not  mention  that. 

But  more  importantly,  I  would  say  tliat 
ever>'  department  and  agency  has  people 
on  their  payrolls  attempting  to  assist 
Spanish-speaking  people  with  regard  xo 
emplovment  The  statement  was  made 
about  the  increase  in  the  Post  OlTice  De- 
partment. We  know  that  the  Post  OfSce 
Department  has  personnel  that  are  doing 
notiung  but  helping  minority  croup.s. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Yet.  here  '^ve  are 
asked  ii  rubbersiamp  a  Cabmei-Ievel 
committee  which  has  already  been  ;  ut 
into  effect  by  an  Executive  order. 

Mr  GROSS.  What  about  the  Equal  Op- 
ixirtunilies  Commi.ssion  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  commissions  and  board.<  up-;i 
which  millions  are  being  spent  each  it  a; 
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to  do  what  it  is  claimed  this  outfit  will 

do? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

.\Ir.  HOLIFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
previous  colloquy  that  has  just  been 
heard  by  the  House,  section  6  departs 
from  the  ordinary  fee  for  consultants, 
whicn  is.  tiiroughout  the  Government, 
at  least  $100  a  day,  and  puts  it  under 
GS-18  level  ol  wages. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman  admit  your  program  is  loaded 
ui)  with  supergrades  in  this  activity.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  committee  is  going 
to  do. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  has  to  comply 
witii  the  requirements  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice, and  the  provision  in  the  bill  has  to 
comply  with  the  manpower  require- 
ments and  they  cannot  load  it  up.  It 
had  to  do  with  the  rate  that  is  paid  to 
the  consultants.  The  appropriation 
would  not  be  large  enough  to  allow  the 
use  of  many  consultants. 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  ilie  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1!  additional  miautes  so  that  I  can 
get  from  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  an 
indication  that  he  is  going  to  propose 
lor  the  Polish-speaking  people  all  over 
the  country  a  Cabinet  committee.  Is  the 
gentleman  prepared  to  set  up  another 
Cabinet  committee  for  Polish -speaking 
people? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  someone  who  does  not  always 
agree  with  him — but  very  often  does 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  be  the  day  when 
you  verv  often  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  very  badly  misinformed  on  this 
p.iriicular  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
wo;i!d  think  that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
listen  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  second? 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  there  for  this 
particular  group  of  people  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  Latin  American 
people  and  the  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple are  the  only  group  that  almost  never 
ask  for  a  handout.  They  suffer  their  in- 
dignities and  they  are  exploited.  They 
work  hard  and  they  do  not  ask  for  hand- 
outs. I  think  we  ought  to  help  them  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would  like 
to  assure  the  gentleman  that  my  con- 
frontations with  him  in  the  future  will 
be  held  to  the  absolute  minimum.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roybal)  . 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  740,  to 
cxv 2*81— Part  29 


establish  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppor- 
tunities for  Spanish-Speaking  People,  as 
a  permanent  statutory  agency.  It  woiUd 
be  a  major  contribution  toward  achieving 
the  goals  of  Increased  jobs,  better  hous- 
ing, improved  health  care,  and  wider 
educational  opportimities  for  members 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  community. 

In  1960.  Mexican  Americans  comprised 
12  percent  cf  the  total  population  in  the 
five  Southwestern  States.  Although  this 
group  is  the  second  largest  minority 
group  in  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
largest  minority  in  each  of  these  States. 
Of  Spanish-surname  California  families 
living  in  California  in  urban  areas,  17.5 
percent  made  less  than  $3,000  a  year  in 
1959. 

Mexican  Americans  comprise  13.8  per- 
cent of  the  19  to  26  age  male  population 
in  the  Southwest,  yet  the  University  of 
California  numbers  just  over  1  \2  percent 
Mexican  Americans  in  the  total  student 
population.  This  can  be  traced  to  the 
school  dropout  rate,  which,  for  Mexican- 
American  children  is  over  twice  the 
national  average. 

I  believe  that  it  is  obvious  that  most 
Mexican  Americans  are  not  sharing  in 
the  fruits  of  our  society.  They  must  be 
brought  into  the  mainstream  of  our 
society,  sharing  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  educational  benefits. 

This  bUl,  establishing  a  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Opporttinities  for  Spanish - 
Speaking  People,  will  do  much  to  meet 
the  growing  requirements  of  this  im- 
portant segment  of  our  population. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins*. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  also  wish  to  indicate 
my  support  for  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  bill  740,  not  only  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  necessary  but  also 
because  I  firmly  believe  that  this  House 
should  recognize  the  problems  and  needs 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the 
United  States.  President  Johnson  estab- 
lished the  Committee  after  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  Federal  programs  were 
not  reaching  the  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple. The  President  of  the  United  Spates 
determined  that  the  vast  employment 
resources  of  this  Nation  were  actually 
not  being  made  available  to  the  Spanish - 
speaking  people  of  our  Nation. 

Yet,  as  we  look  at  statistics,  we  find 
that  the  problem  that  weighs  most  heav- 
ily on  the  Spanish-speaking  people  in 
the  United  States  is  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  and  underemploy- 
ment. These  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans that  live  in  poverty  are  not  the 
recipients  of  the  benefits  intended  for 
them  imder  the  Poverty  Act.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  has  been  the  case  for  gen- 
erations, they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
totem  pole.  In  the  field  of  education  they 
have  the  highest  dropout  rate  of  any 
group.  They  are  ill-housed  and  ill-fed, 
and  have  a  lot  to  be  desired  insofar  as 
health  facilities  are  concerned.  Their 
morality  rate  is  high  and  suffer  from 
every  social  ill  attributed  to  the  condi- 
tion of  poverty  under  which  they  are 
forced  to  live. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  condi- 


tions in  the  field  of  employment  in  pri- 
vate industry  as  well  as  civil  service  In 
which  Mexican  Americans  are  always 
the  last  to  be  hired.  For  example,  in 
utilities,  only  1.1  percent  of  those  em- 
ployed are  Spanish  speaking.  The  same 
thing  could  also  be  said  with  regard  to 
our  great  defense  industry,  in  which  our 
Government  spends  millions  and  milUons 
of  dollars  every  year. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  in  the  field  of 
civil  service  fewer  than  3  percent  of  all 
civil  service  employees  have  Spanish 
surnames.  May  I  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  people  who  will  be  benefiting  by 
this  legislation  are  not  foreigners  to  this 
land,  content  to  learn  to  dance  the  dance 
of  a  foreign  country  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. They  are  Americans  who  can 
trace  their  ancestry  here  in  the  United 
States  to  a  time  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  And  they  are 
Americans  who  have  come  from  every 
Latin  American  country  to  enrich  the 
culture  of  our  Nation.  As  we  look  at  the 
culture  of  this  country,  we  can  safely 
say  that  they  have  made  a  tremendous 
contribution.  Wherever  we  go  through 
the  Southwest  and  through  this  land  we 
find  their  influence.  Cities,  States,  moim- 
tains,  and  valleys  have  Spanish  names, 
as  well  as  the  giants  of  industry  that 
helped  make  their  country  the  greatest 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  soldier  of  Spanish 
descent  has  established  a  tremendous 
record  in  the  military  service.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  the  following 
statistics  that  have  been  made  available 
by  reliable  sources: 

For  example,  from  the  State  of  Arizona 
the  casualties  of  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple in  Vietnam  alone  were  23.3  percent: 
their  percentage  in  Government  employ- 
ment is  8.9  percent. 

From  the  State  of  California,  the  per- 
centage of  casualties  among  Spanish- 
speaking  people  is  14.8  percent:  the  cor- 
responding percentage  on  Government 
jobs  is  9.9  percent. 

From  Colorado,  the  percentage  of  cas- 
ualties in  Vietnam  is  19.1  percent;  Gov- 
ernment jobs,  9.9  percent. 

From  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  39.4 
percent  of  the  casualties  from  that  State 
have  Spanish  surnames,  and  still  their 
civil  service  employment  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  2 1  percent. 

In  the  State  of  Texas,  25.2  percent  of 
all  American  soldiers  killed  in  Vietnam 
have  Spanish  surnames  with  Govern- 
ment jobs  at  only  15.1  percent. 

Statistics  point  to  the  fact  that  Span- 
ish-surnamed  Americans  do  respond 
when  their  Government  needs  them. 

That  they  are  law-abiding  Americans 
who  have  not  resorted  to  riot  and  civil 
disobedience  and  need  just  a  little  help 
to  enable  them  to  lift  themselves  from 
their  present  status  of  poverty  and  ne- 
glect. As  the  original  sponsor  of  this 
legislation  in  the  House,  I  urge  an  over- 
whelming vote  on  the  legislation  before 
us. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn)  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  which  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
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Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People  came  before 
our  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and  Leg- 
islative Reorganization.  Fnrst  I  wunt  to 
congratulate  and  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  •  Mr.  Holifikld  »  for  the 
work  he  did  to  handle  this  expeditiously 
after  It  had  been  referred  to  the  wrong 
committee.  We  had  to  act  hastily  to  bring 
this  to  the  floor  in  a  timely  fashion,  so 
that  the  committee  could  get  the  statu- 
tory authority  It  needed. 

In  the  testimony  we  had  before  our 
subcommittee.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
Job  this  committee  or  its  predecessor  has 
already  done.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs,  which  ls  the 
existing  agency  and  will  be  the  predeces- 
sor to  this  proposed  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speaking 
People,  was  created  by  Executive  memo- 
randum by  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
It  was  continued  in  this  administration. 
The  first  request  for  statutory  authority 
for  this  committee  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  .the  last  administration,  and 
the  reouest  that  is  now  before  us  Is  a  re- 
quest by  this,  the  Nixon  admmlstratlon. 
for  the  sututory  authority  that  Is  needed. 
Unless  we  do  act  Ln  a  timely  fashion 
and  enact  this  law  prior  to  December  31. 
any  authority  for  the  existing  commit- 
tee or  the  proposed  new  committee  will 
expire  and  no  funds  will  be  available. 

We  had  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee as  to  the  work  that  the  Inter-Agency 
Cabinet  Committee  can  do  to  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  not  a  new  program.  It  Ls 
not  a  program  for  any  special  privileges 
for  the  Spanish-speakinK'  peoples,  but 
merely  an  opportunity  at  the  Federal 
level  to  coordinate  the  existing  resources 
and  programs  that  are  available 

It  was  pointed  out.  and  I  think  we 
should  take  cognizance  of  Jjja^act.  that 
the  Spanish  speaking  were  thd  first  to 
come  to  this  country,  and  they^ave  re- 
sisted assunilation  into  the  culture  of 
this  country— that  is.  a  complete  assimi- 
lation— and  they  malntam  their  own  life 
style  and  culture  I  think  this  is  healthy 
As  a  result  of  this,  however,  many  of 
them  are  Spanish  speaking  and  are  not 
bilingual.  Many  are  living  in  poverty  and 
have  not  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
utilize  the  programs  that  have  been  made 
available  to  other  minorities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  bill  and 
hope  that  It  will  enjoy  overwhelming 
support  on  the  floor  of  this  House  today. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Ryan). 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m 
support  of  this  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  creating  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Span- 
ish-Speaking People  is  to  increase  eco- 
nomic opportunlUes  for  almost  10  mil- 
lion Spanish-speakmg  and  Spanlsh-sur- 
named  Americans  who  live  in  both  our 
urban  centers  and  rural  areas. 

Many  Spanish-speaking  people  live 
along  the  eastern  seaboard.  For  exam- 
ple, m  New  York  City  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  than  1  million  Puer- 
to Rican  inhabitants. 


In  1960  the  number  of  Puerto  Rlcans 
in  New  York  City  comprised  8  percent 
of  the  population;  at  the  same  time, 
this  8  percent  of  the  population  com- 
prised 18  percent  of  the  New  Yorkers 
living  In  poverty  The  I960  census  re- 
vealed that  at  that  time  Puerto  Rlcan 
unemployment  in  New  York  was  9.7  per- 
cent: general  unemployment  was  at  a 
rate  of  4  4  percent 

According  to  the  New  York  State  Di- 
vision of  Human  Rights,  in  1969  the  me- 
dian family  income  in  New  York  City 
was  $6,684.  but  the  median  famUy  in- 
come for  Puerto  Rican  families  in  New 
York  was  only  $3,839 

The  desparity  is  clear,  and  the  need 
for  action  to  close  the  gap  is  compel- 
ling 

A  similarly  grim  picture  can  be  seen 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  where  6'2  million  of  our  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans  live  in  the  States 
of  Arizona.  California.  Colorado.  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas;  and  80  percent  work 
in  unskilled  or  .semiskilled  employment. 
Almost  50  percent  of  their  families  earn 
Incomes  below  the  $3,200  poverty  line. 
And  few  finish  an  eighth  grade  education. 
In  1967  President  Johnson  established 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Spanish -speaking  Americans  of 
Mexican  descent. 

S.  740  would  expand  this  concept  by 
changing  the  committee's  name  and  pur- 
pose so  that  it  could  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  all  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 
Tlie  Cabinet  committee  would  ad\'ise 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  re- 
gardmg  appropriate  action  to  be  taken 
to  assure  that  Spanish -speaking  and 
Spanlsh-sumamed  Americans  are  able 
to  take  advanuge  of  programs  open  to 
them  In  addition,  this  committee  would 
advise  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
about  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
policies  and  programs  focusing  on  the 
special  needAand  problems  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking American. 

Immediate  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  under  representation  of  Spanlsh- 
sumamed  citizens  in  the  Federal  civil 
service.  According  to  a  study  of  minority 
group  employment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, as  of  June  1966.  only  2.6  percent 
of  the  Federal  employees  had  Span- 
ish surnames:  and  that  2  6  percent  was 
concentrated  In  the  lower  grade  levels. 
As  an  example  of  the  dismal  perform- 
ance by  Federal  agencies  In  employing 
Spanlsh-sumamed  Americans.  let  me 
cite  -some  statistics  pertaining  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
headquarters  employs  17.289  persons,  of 
whom  43  have  Spanish  surnames:  and 
they  are  In  the  lower  grade  levels 

In  New  York  City,  where  12' a  percent 
of  the  population  is  Spanish  speaking, 
there  is  only  one  Spanish-speaking  field 
representative 

In  California,  out  of  92  employees  in 
five  district  offices,  not  one  has  a 
Spanish  surname  The  ofHces  are  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  Spanish-speaking 
population  Is  10  5  percent;  Salinas, 
where  the  Spanish-speaking  population 


is  12.1  percent:  in  San  Bemadlno.  where 
the  Spanish-speaking  population  is  179 
percent;  San  Jose,  where  the  SpanLsh- 
speaking  population  Is  14  percent;  and 
Santa  Barbara,  where  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  is  14.7  percent 

To  compound  the  failure,  the  verj-  of- 
fice in  the  Social  Security  Administration 
which  is  charged  under  the  Executive 
order  with  the  responsibility  for  affirma- 
tive action  to  Increase  and  Improve  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  minority 
groups — the  Equal  Elmployment  Oppor- 
tunity ofBce — has  exactly  one  Spani-^h- 
sumamed  employee. 

I  favor  the  creation  of  the  proposed 
Cabinet  committee,  and  I  urge  that  it 
give  prompt  attention  to  discrimination 
within  the  Federal  Govemment.  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, should  be  required  to  lake 
immediate  action  to  staff  field  offices 
serving  Spanish-speaking  communities 
with  Spanish-speaking  employees:  have 
Spanlsh-sumamed  representation  on  all 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  stafls; 
to  carry  out  aggressively  the  Executive 
order  so  that  promotion  opportunities 
are  opened  up  for  Spanlsh-sumamed 
employees. 

I  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  which  is  aimed  at  overcoming 
the  language  barrier  which  is  a  major 
obstacle  to  employment.  The  Cabinet 
committee  should  seek  to  make  that  act 
more  effective  as  an  Instrument  In  open- 
ing up  job  opportunities  for  Spanish- 
speaking  people. 

I  lu-ge  the  House  to  pass  this  bill.  This 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  nation  of  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  If  we  allow  the  minorities 
of  this  Nation— the  black  Americans,  the 
Spanish -speaking  Americans,  and  the 
American  Indians — to  continue  to  live  in 
poverty  and  inequality,  then  we  are  not 
fulfilling  the  credo  set  down  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

This  bill  should  be  a  step  toward  the 
equality  and  Justice  that  our  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  deserve,  but  do  not 
have. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as '  Mr  White  > 

Mr.  WHITE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  S.  740.  which  Is  In  Its  general 
effect  the  same  as  H.R.  8416,  of  which 
I  am  one  of  the  coauthors.  Our  bill  would 
have  given  the  .sanction  of  legislation  to 
the  exlsUng  Interagency  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs.  The  bill  we 
are  considering,  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate,  would  accompltsli  the 
same  end,  but  would  change  the  name  of 
the  agency  to  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  the  Spanish-Speaking 
people. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  as- 
sure this  Nation  that  the  special  needs 
of  Its  second  largest  minority  group  are 
given  the  attention  they  deserve.  My  dis- 
trict is  one  of  those  with  a  large  concen- 
tration of  these  Americans  of  Latin 
American  heritage.  Official  census  re- 
ports show  40.6  percent  of  the  residents 
of  my  district  have  Spanish  surnames. 
El  Paso.  In  my  district.  Is  the  largest  city 
on  the  Mexican  border;  and  It  adjoins 
Ciudad  Juarez.  Mexico,  that  country's 
largest  border  city. 


I 

December  16,  1969 

The  contribution  made  by  American 
citizens  of  Spanish-speaking  heritage  Is 
ft  great  and  historic  one.  These  people 
first  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  Into  what  Is 
now  my  district  In  1598.  9  years  before 
the  landing  at  Jamestown,  and  22  years 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Province- 
town  and  Plymouth. 

Through  the  centuries,  these  people 
have  been  a  part  of  our  communities,  and 
since  my  State  became  a  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  they  have  been 
fine  and  useful  citizens  of  our  country. 

With  gratitude  and  admiration  we  look 
upon  the  great  number  of  their  yoimg 
men  who  served  the  cause  of  freedom  In 
the  two  world  wars,  in  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam. Their  names  on  the  cEisualty  lists, 
and  among  the  Medal  of  Honor  winners. 
have  proved  their  loyalty  to  their  adopted 
country  beyond  question. 

Their  contributions  to  our  life  and 
language  have  enriched  us  greatly,  and 
those  who  have  been  successfully  as- 
similated Into  the  mainstreams  of  our 
society  have  succeeded  brillantly.  pro- 
viding leadership  in  almost  every  field  of 
endeavor. 

But.  the  barriers  of  language  and  cus- 
toms are  great.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
list  our  failures,  as  well  as  our  success, 
in  the  assimilation  of  our  citizens,  from 
Mexico  and  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions, who  have  chosen  the  United  States 
as  a  land  of  opportunity,  the  best  place 
on  earth  to  make  their  homes. 

In  the  five  Southwestern  States.  Mexi- 
can Americans,  age  14  and  older,  have 
an  average  of  only  8.1  years  of  schooling, 
compared  with  12  years  for  the  average 
Anplo-American.  In  1966.  Mexican 
Americans  in  southwestern  cities  had  an 
unemployment  rate  of  8  to  13  percent, 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  4  per- 
cent for  that  year.  The  number  of  high 
school  dropouts  among  young  Americsms 
of  Mexican  descent  is  more  than  twice 
the  national  average. 

These  statistics  are  reflected  In  low 
Incomes,  inadequate  housing,  broken 
homes,  and  all  the  social  ills  that  accom- 
pany such  conditions. 

We  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
this  situation.  In  my  first  term  in  Con- 
gress, I  Introduced  legislation  to  provide 
that  one  member  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  should 
represent  the  special  needs  of  our  citizens 
of  Latin  American  descent.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  was  largely  achieved 
by  Executive  action  in  1967.  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  created  the  Cabinet-level 
Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican 
American  Affairs,  and  made  the  Chair- 
man of  that  committee  a  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

President  Johnson  called  for  the  com- 
mittee to  meet  with  Mexican  Americans, 
survey  their  needs,  review  their  problems, 
and  see  how  the  Federal  Govemment 
can  best  work  with  State  and  local  gov- 
emment and  with  private  industry,  and 
With  the  people  themselves,  in  solving  the 
problem. 

The  conference  requested  was  held  In 
my  home  city,  El  Paso.  In  October  1967. 
It  was  highly  successful.  It  enabled  the 
various  departments  of  govemment  to 
gear  their  services  toward  the  special 
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needs  of  our  Sj>anlsh- American  heritage 
citizens.  Manpower  development  and 
training,  bilingual  education,  low-rent 
housing.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Project  Upward  Bound,  and  a  great 
many  other  ongoing  programs  have  been 
geared  to  the  special  opportunities  of 
imderstandlng  and  utilizing  the  human 
resources  of  this  major  minority  group. 
Our  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  be  sure 
that  this  Cabinet-level  Committee,  cre- 
ated only  by  Executive  order,  continues 
by  legislative  mandate.  The  program  has 
already  proved  its  worth.  We  should  look 
upon  it,  not  as  an  obligation  toward  any 
racial  group,  but  as  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  and  for  a  large  and  vital  seg- 
ment of  our  society  in  the  developing  of 
better  and  more  useful  citizens. 

I  hope  the  House  will  give  these  Ameri- 
can citizens  new  hope,  and  new  oppor- 
tunities by  approving  S.  740  today. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  my  fellow  Congressmen. 
I  have  been  able  to  sponsor  considerable 
legislation,  and  support  much  more, 
which  will  Improve  the  opportunities  of 
our  citizens  of  Latin  American  heritage. 
Here  are  some  of  the  more  important 
of  those  measures. 

First.  I  was  author  of  the  bill  under 
which  President  Johnson  proclaimed 
"Lulac  Week"  In  February  1968.  honor- 
ing the  work  of  the  League  of  United 
Latin-American  Citizens. 

Second.  I  Intervened  with  the  Deimrt- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  prevent  a  plarmed  reduction  of  fimds 
for  the  bilingual  education  program.  As  a 
result,  the  reduction  is  being  reconsid- 
ered. 

Third.  To  perpetuate  improved  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors  in  Mexico.  I 
was  the  author  of  legislation  which  es- 
tablished the  Chamlzal  National  Me- 
morial, and  the  Chamlzal  Memorial 
Highway. 

Fourth.  Knowing  that  education  offers 
the  great  avenue  of  opportunity  for  our 
citizens  of  Latin  American  origin,  I  have 
been  among  those  who  supported  maxi- 
mum authorization  and  appropriations 
for  special  programs  for  minority  groups, 
bilingual  education,  student  loans,  and 
work-study  programs  for  our  colleges. 
and  special  vocational  training  programs. 
Fifth.  I  supported  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  under 
which  1,650  units  of  low-rent  housing 
have  been  authorized  for  low  Income 
areas  of  El  Paso.  The  commimities  of 
Alpine.  Balmorhea.  Pecos.  Grand  Palls. 
Marfa,  and  Wink,  in  my  district  are 
benefiting  from  similar  programs  I 
assisted  on.  I  am  working  with  the  city 
of  El  Psiso  and  its  housing  authority  to 
develop  still  otiier  housing  programs  for 
the  area  where  concentrations  of  our 
Mexican-American  citizens  make  their 
homes. 

Sixth.  I  Invited  other  border  congress- 
men to  join  me  in  cosponsorshlp  of  a  bill 
to  give  permanent  status  to  the  United 
States-Mexico  Commission  on  Border 
Development  and  Friendship,  created  by 
Executive  order  of  President  Johnson. 
The  present  administration  did  not  see  fit 
to  extend  this  Commission  as  an  inde- 
pendent unit. 

Seventh.  I  am  the  author  of  legisla- 
tion which  designated  the  Tlwa  Indians 


of  Ysleta,  In  my  district,  as  a  tribe,  there- 
by qualifying  them  for  benefits  from  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Eighth.  I  supported  manpower  devel- 
opment and  training  legislation,  under 
which  hundreds  of  Latin  Americans  have 
been  successfully  trained  for  better  pay- 
ing jobs.  Recent  additions  to  this  pro- 
gram are  now  training  more  than  300 
persons. 

Ninth.  I  supported  legislation  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  minimum  wage 
laws.  This  brought  pay  increases  to  thou- 
sands of  Mexican  Americans. 

Tenth.  I  supported  necessary  legisla- 
tion and  worked  to  secure  grants,  for 
neighborhood  centers  health  units,  parks 
and  playgrounds  in  low-income  areas  of 
my  district. 

This  Is  an  Incomplete  list.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  believe  it  should  establish  the  fact 
that  efforts  are  being  made,  every  day.  to 
increase  the  opportimities  for  American 
citizens  of  Latin  American  heritage  to 
share  more  of  the  benefits  of  living  in  a 
land  dedicated  to  principles  of  equal  op- 
portunities for  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  direct  a  question  or  two  either  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD)    or    to    his    colleague    (Mr. 

ROYBAL)  . 

I  would  preface  this  by  saying  I  have 
an  earnest  desire  to  help  the  people  who 
are  on  the  subject  of  this  bill.  I  want 
also  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  a  con- 
tinued frustration  of  the  needy  people 
of  this  country  through  promises  which 
cannot  be  fulfilled.  Therefore  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  either  of  these 
gentlemen. 

In  the  2  years  we  have  had  the  Mex- 
ican-American Commission  what  has 
been  accomplished,  or  in  what  direc- 
tion has  the  group  moved  to  achieve 
some  purpose? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Several  accomplish- 
ments have  been  made,  particularly  in 
the  poverty  program. 

At  the  time  this  agency  was  estab- 
lished the  poverty  program  was  not 
reaching  the  Spanish-speaking  people. 
Through  the  aid  and  the  help  of  the 
Committee,  the  poverty  program  started 
to  get  into  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munities of  the  United  States.  Where 
they  were  deficient  particularly  was  in 
the  preparation  of  proposals.  By  the 
time  the  proposals  were  prepared  it  was 
already  too  late.  This  Committee  actual- 
ly did  help  in  that  regard. 
'  Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  permit 
me  to  Interject? 

Last  week  we  had  the  poverty  pro- 
gram on  the  floor,  and  those  who  fa- 
vored that  program  indicated  that  there 
were  not  such  shortcomings  of  this  kind, 
which  the  gentleman  described,  and  that 
therefore  we  should  simply  fund  the  pro- 
gram for  2  additional  years. 

There  is  a  problem  I  have  In  a  situa- 
tion like  this,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man vmderstands  it.  Instead  of  trying 
to  correct  the  program  which  exists,  and 
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which  continues  to  cost  money,  we  simply 
let  It  go  as  It  IS  and  add  another  layer 
on  top 

Mr  ROYB.\L  One  way  of  correctinR 
such  a  problem  would  be  to  make  it 
available  to  all  Americans  This  Is  exactly 
what  this  would  do 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
ol  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ha.s  expired 
Mr   GROSS   Mr   Speaker   I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
of  such  serious  deficiencies  in  educa- 
tion It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  a 
State  a-s  prosperous  and  a.s  rich  as  Texas 
has  such  a  shabby  educaMonal  record 
It  IS  hard  for  me  to  believe  this  I  do 
not  want  to  believe  it 

Mr  WHITE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr  WHITE  This  is  precisely  what  we 
are  talking  about  With  these  Spanish- 
speaking  people  there  is  a  language  bar- 
rier One  can  have  a  fine  educational 
system,  buftf  the  people  are  frustrated 
in  the  Use  crTtanguage  or  do  not  under- 
stand the  English  language,  there  will 
be  dropouts 

Mr  GROSS  It  seems  to  me  the  gen- 
tleman stated  that  once  before,  but  I 
do  not  find  u  a  verv  iioo<i  answer  for 
creation  of  more  layers  of  fat  on  the 
bureaucracy  in  Washington  to  achieve 
this  end 

What  has  happened  in  the  Equal  Op- 
portunities Commission  and  the  poverty 
program  that  they  have  not  gotten  any 
attention? 

What  is  sought  to  be  done  here  Is  to 
add  another  layer  of  fat.  If  this  passes 
I  will  be  tempted  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
create  a  Cabinet  Committee  for  the 
American  Indians  They  have  been  more 
long-suffering  than  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing 

Mr  WHITE  WUl  the  ^ientleman 
yield? 

Mr  GROSS  Yes  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITE  The  name  of  this  is  'in- 
teragency '  The  objective  of  this  organi- 
zation, amonjs'  others,  is  to  coordinate 
various  programs. 

Mr  GROSS  In  other  words,  to  create 
another  layer  of  bureaucratic  blubber  m 
WashlnE;ton  in  order  to  get  more  people 
to  perform  duties  that  you  are  already 
pavini,'  hieh  siilanes  to  be  performt^d 

Mr  WHITE  So  What  the  interagency 
is  to'in-:  tn  do  is  to  bring  attention  to 
thLs  problem  and  allow  thes--  t>t'ople  to 
«rasp  the  optmrtunities  and  to  under- 
stand the  realities  of  them 

Mr  GROSS  What  are  all  of  these 
programs  supposed  to  do? 

Mr  WHITE  That  is  a  part  of  it   Thev 
have   had   success  in  some  areas    They 
have  had  success  in  a  number  of  areas, 
such  as  equal  employment  opportunities 
We  can  show  you  figures  on  it 

Mr  GROSS  But  you  have  to  have 
more  bureaucratic  fat  down  here  Is 
that  It' 

Mr    WHITE.  What  we  are  trving   to 
do  is  solve  a  problem  with  this  agency, 
which  IS  merely  a  coordinatini;  agency 
among  others   It  will  help  to  reduce  the 
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number    of    dropouts    and    the    under- 
educated. 

Mr  GROSS  From  reading  the  bill  and 
the  report  I  do  not  know  what  this  new 
outfit  IS  g  jin-  U)  do  or  where  It  will  be 
involved 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  bill  is 
defeated  It  simply  builds  the  bureau- 
cratic empire  in  Washington    DC 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  U)  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
'  Mr  Evans  ' , 

Mr   EVANS  of  Colorado    Mr.  Speaker, 
It  has  been  mv  privilege  for  a  number  of 
vears    to    have    known    manv    Spanish- 
sptaking  individuals    I  find  them  to  be 
proud,  religious,  ambitious,  and  also  dis- 
advantaged   They  are  disadvanUged  by 
lanKuage,  by  .schools,  and  bv  emplovment. 
and  in  business   Their  leadership  poten- 
tial is  great,  however  They  caich  up,  and 
thev  want  Uj  catch  up  now  I  believe  this 
bill   will   help  them    Neither  I  nor  they 
find  very  much  solace  in  those  who  f\nd 
humor  in  this  bill   I  support  thLs  bill  and 
hope  this  House  will  do  so  as  well.  It  is 
nut  going  to  cure  all  of  the  dropouts  or 
do  all  of  the  things  that  the  poverty  pro- 
gram was  aimed  at  doing.  It  is  not  de- 
signed   to    correct    discrimination,    but 
rather  to  get  a  device  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  to  provide  for  leadership  and  to 
provide  a  means  for  these  Amencans  to 
catch  up  and  to  find  out  what  the  Fed- 
eral programs  are,  whether  thev  are  in 
the  fields  of  education,  business  or  labor. 
This  bill  IS  designed  to  give  the.se  Ameri- 
cans special   assistance  in   catching  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  people  in  tlie  country 
I  strongly  support  the  bill. 

Mr     HOLIFIELD     Mr    Speaker,    this 
bill  has  been  endorsed  by  two  adminis- 
trations   It   comes   out   of  our  commit- 
tee unanimously    We  have   looked    into 
thLs  matter  very  carefully   Thi.s  is  not  to 
set    up    programs    to    spend    addiUonal 
money   This  is  to  help  those  people  who 
are   underprivileged    in    a   certain    lan- 
guage group  to  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams   which    we    have   alreadv   set   up 
These    people,    many    of    them,    do    not 
speak  our  language    They  do  not  know 
how  to  qualify  for  educational  opixjrtu- 
nities.  for  volitional  training    and  that 
sort  of  thing   They  need  Spaiii.^h -speak- 
ing guides  to  explain  the  availability  of 
these  programs    This  bill  will  not  .set  up 
additional    programs    TTus    is    to    make 
more    efficient    the    programs    that    we 
have   already    authorized    In    this   Con- 
gress 

Now.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  lived  among 
these  p«x)ple  mast  of  my  life  These  peo- 
ple are  gentle  and  kindlv  and  are  a  re- 
ligious-type people  These  people  err  on 
the  .side  of  gentility  and  timidness  if 
they  err  at  ail  They  are  not  the  type 
of  people  who  go  out  and  bum  down 
buildings  and  break  windows  and  do 
that  .sort  of  thing  They  suffer  in  silence 
I  .say  to  you  that  we  owe  to  tli-sc  people 
an  elTort  costing  far  more  than  this 
paltry  $500,000  in  order  t ->  bring  them 
into  the  programs  that  we  have  already 
arranged  for  their  benefit  I  sav  to  you 
that  we  owe  to  these  fjeople  .s^me  en- 
couragement for  trtMr  refusal  to  resort 
to  violence  to  obtain  what  they  need 
And.  I  can  asoure  you  that  the'se  peo- 
ple are   In   need  of   this  kind   of   help 


Therefore,  I  hope  every  Member  in  t'l  .s 
House  will  vote  for  this  bill, 

Mr.  MINISH  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  m 
support  of  S  740.  a  bill  to  establish  t  e 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunltie.^  ..r 
Spanish-Speaking  People.  The  comnir- 
tee  will  replace  the  now  existing  Inte-- 
agency  Committee  on  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  insure 
that  Federal  programs  are  reachint;  and 
providing  necessary  assistance  for  the  lo 
million  Puerto  Rican.  Mexican.  Cuboi 
and  other  Spanish-speakin«  and  Spdi- 
ish-surnamed  Americans.  In  adciiti..ii 
the  legislation  provides  for  tlie  develuij- 
ment  of  new  programs  to  meet  the  ci;i- 
ical   needs  of  Spanish   Americans. 

Tlie  Cabinet  Committt>e  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  Secretaries  of  the  follow  mi; 
seven  departments:  Agriculture,  com- 
merce. Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Lab.r 
Treasury,  and  Justice.  The  Director  .f 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  tiie 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  Chairman  of  the  Cul 
Service  Commission,  and  a  Comrn  s- 
sioner  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  will  round  out  ;;ie 
Committee's  membership.  A  full-time 
chairman  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  confii-med  by  tlie  Senate 

The  measure  before  us  also  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Advi.^ory 
Council  on  Spanish -Speaking  Americans 
to  be  composed  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  represent 
the  various  Spanish -American  tiroups 
The  Council  will  be  available  to  adv.se 
the  Cabinet  Committee  with  resf)ect  ;  i 
such  matters  as  the  committee  chair- 
man may  request. 

Mr  Speaker.  New  Jersey  has  been  .n- 
nched  by  our  residents  of  Puerto  Rirnii 
descent  These  Americans,  with  their  in- 
dustry, vitahty.  and  pride,  have  contrib- 
uted vastly  to  the  quality  of  our  nation.il 
life.  Unfortunately  this  group,  tofjether 
with  other  Spanish  Amencans,  often  has 
been  the  victim  of  inattention  and  ne- 
glect resultmg  in  their  exclusion  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cabinet  Committee  .  n 
Opportunities  for  Spanish -Speakim;  Pe  i- 
ple  provides  a  recognition  on  the  hmhe  t 
level  of  the  serious  problems  of  these 
citizens 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port Senate  bill  740.  to  establish  th" 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanush-Speaking  People 

I  will  keep  my  remarks  brief  but  I  will 
to  assure  the  Members  that  I  stronslv 
support  this  measure.  Our  efforts  in  the 
area  of  assisting  the  Spanish -speakin-: 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been 
small  in  comparison  to  the  needs  which 
these  citizens  face. 

For  far  too  many  years  many  citizens 
of  this  country  failed  to  see  the  special 
problems  faced  by  this  segment  of  our 
population.  Many  of  us  failed  to  see 
the  problems  because  we  did  not  und-M- 
stand  the  cultural  differences  that  ex- 
isted, Maai'  others  realized  that  thr-re 
were  differences  and  thought  Uiat  be- 
cause there  were  differences,  they  had 
nothing  in  common. 
In  recent  years,  due  in  a  substantial 
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degree  to  the  efforts  of  this  Con^rress,  all 
Americans  have  begun  to  realize  that 
there  are  citizens  of  this  country  that 
have  special  needs.  The  Congress  has 
established  a  number  of  very  fine  pro- 
fjrams  that  are  aimed  at  meeting  the 
needs  that  are  unique  to  Spanish-speak- 
ina  and  Spanish -sumamed  Americans. 

These  programs,  while  being  aimed  at 
individual  needs  of  this  group  of  citi- 
zens, have  not  been  coordinated  to  such 
ii  degree  that  they  provided  a  total  pro- 
t;i;im.  I  believe  that  this  bill  will  do  a 
t;reat  deal  to  develop  these  separate  ef- 
lorts  into  a  coordinated  and  total  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  believe  that 
this  bill  will  immediately  cure  all  the 
problems  facing  the  Mexican-American 
community  in  my  district  or  elsewhere. 
Tins  would  be  an  absurdity.  There  can 
be  no  real  progress  in  solving  these 
special  problems  until  those  persons  in 
the  Mexican-American  community  desire 
to  take  the  action  necessary. 

All  we  can  do  in  Congress  is  to  recog- 
nize the  needs  of  this  segment  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  offer  them  the  means 
to  help  themselves.  This  bill  will  do 
much  to  make  the  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them  more  meaningful  and  more 
easily  accessible. 

The  Mexican-American  population  of 
my  district  is  a  proud  and  determined 
group  of  individuals.  They  have  every 
rifilit  to  be  proud  of  their  heritage  and 
tluir  culture.  They  also  have  every  right 
to  -xpect  that  their  elected  representa- 
tives understand  their  needs  and  aspira- 
tions and  make  every  possible  effort  to 
help  them  fulfill  these  goals. 

In  my  district,  there  are  a  number  of 
Mexican-American  associations  that 
ha\c  done  a  lot  to  assist  their  people. 
Tliey  do  not  want  others  to  do  what  they 
can  do  well  enough  themselves.  Gentle- 
men, they  need  only  our  assistance  to 
gu  e  them  the  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves. 

This  bill  is  not  just  a  reaction  to  a 
need:  it  is  a  needed  reaction  to  a  just 
cause.  It  is  needed  and  it  Is  written  so 
as  to  allow  those  facing  the  problems  to 
also  .solve  them. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Mexican- 
American  citizens  of  California  fully  sup- 
po:f  this  bill.  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
duties  as  their  Representative  if  I  did 
not  urge  this  committee  to  immediately 
approve  this  bill. 

Ml  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  creation  of 
a  Cibinct  Committee  on  Opportunities 
for  Spanish-Speaking  People  comes  as 
lonu  overdue  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
one  of  America's  largest  minorities.  Peo- 
ple with  Spanish  backgrounds  have 
brought  a  rich  heritage  to  our  Nation, 
and  particularly  to  my  home  State  of 
Florida. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  new 
pro:4ram  to  assure  that  Federal  pro- 
grams are  reaching  all  Mexican  Amer- 
icans, Puerto  Rican  Americans,  Cuban 
Americans  and  others  of  our  Spanish- 
speaking  and  Spanish-surnamed  citizens. 

Florida  was  founded  by  the  Spanish; 
the  city  of  St.  Augustine  is  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  Nation;  Tampa  has 
lonu  been  known  for  its  large  and  vibrant 
Cuban-American  colony,  and  in  recent 


years  Greater  Miami  has  successfully 
assimilated  more  than  250.000  Cubans 
fleeing  the  Communist  tyranny  of  their 
homeland. 

Spanish-speaking  Americans  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  our 
Nation.  Yet  many  of  them,  because  of 
language  and  cultural  differences,  have 
had  difficulty  In  becoming  part  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

Americans  of  Spanish  heritage  have 
proved  a  law-abiding  minority — and  per- 
haps, for  this  reason,  we  have  been  slow 
in  recognizing  their  needs.  Since  they 
have  not  burned  and  rioted  to  draw  at- 
tention to  their  problems,  some  have 
interpreted  this  sis  contentment  for  their 
lot. 

Yet  precisely  because  they  have  been 
such  good  citizens,  willing  to  work  with- 
out complaint  for  their  share  of  the 
bounties  of  America,  we  must  do  every- 
thing to  insure  they  receive  the  benefits 
they  have  earned. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  proud  to  sup- 
port legislation  improving  the  lot  of 
Spanish-speaking  Americans.  I  have 
been  particularly  proud  to  welcome  free- 
dom-loving Cubans  to  my  State  and 
Nation.  And  I  have  strongly  supported 
Immigration  legislation  allowing  them 
to  make  a  new  life  here. 

They  have  earned  all  the  support  we 
can  give  them. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  9330,  a  bill  the  basic 
purpose  of  which  is  to  assure  that  Fed- 
eral programs  reach  all  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans and  provide  the  assistance  they 
need,  and  to  seek  out  new  programs  that 
may  be  necessary  to  handle  problems 
that  are  unique  to  the  Spanish-American 
community,  I  rise  in  support  of  a  similar 
Senate-passed  measure.  S.  740.  to  estab- 
lish a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportuni- 
ties for  Spanish-Speaking  People. 

The  Cabinet  committee  would  replace 
the  present  Inter-Agency  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs,  established 
by  former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
on  Jime  9,  1967,  and  will  be  composed  of 
seven  department  heads,  two  agency 
heads,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportimity  Commission  and  a 
Chairman — all  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  committee  would  operate 
within  the  $510,000  appropriated  to  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee. 

S.  740,  which  is  supported  by  the  pres- 
ent administration,  reaffirms  this  Na- 
tion's interest  in  and  concern  for  the 
problems  of  the  more  than  10  million 
Spanish-speaking  and  Spanish-sur- 
named Americans — the  second  largest 
minority  group  in  America. 

Although  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  members  of  all  minor- 
ity races,  little  has  actually  been  done  to 
alleviate  the  special  problems  of  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  is  indi- 
cated by  statistics.  Of  the  approximately 
10  million  Spanish-speaking  and  Span- 
ish-surnamed Americans  in  this  country, 
nearly  80  percent  of  them  work  In  un- 
skilled or  semiskilled  jobs;  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  them  fall  below  the  poverty  line 
of  $3,200  annual  income;  most  of  them 
barely  complete  the  8th  grade  and  many 


are  fimctlonally  illiterate;  and  they  own 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  businesses  in 
the  United  States. 

In  this  achievement-oriented  society 
of  ours,  there  is  nothing  of  greater  value 
to  a  man  than  an  education  and  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  good  livelihood  in 
order  to  obtain  a  bit  of  life's  luxuries  for 
himself  and  his  family.  S.  740  is  designed 
to  improve  the  social  and  economic  plight 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  Americans  by 
helping  to  extend  the  promise  of  educa- 
tional and  economic  opportunity,  which 
is  inherent  in  our  system  of  democracy 
and  which  we  cherish  so  highly,  to  this 
small  but  important  segment  of  the 
American  community  now  lacking  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
build  on  the  hopeful  begirming  that  was 
provided  by  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
ter-Agency Committee  on  Mexican 
American  Affairs.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  bring  the  promise  of  America  to 
this  group  of  Americans  who  have  had 
such  an  important  influence  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country. 

Let  us  now  expand  the  1967  promise 
into  reality  by  approving  the  creation  of 
a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities 
for  Spanish-Speaking  Americans  in 
order  that  these  millions  may  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  American 
dream. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  words  of  former 
President  Johnson  when  he  spoke  of  the 
uncomprehending  pain  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Mexican-American  schoolchildren  he 
saw  confronted  with  poverty  and  in- 
tolerance. I  recall  his  description  of  these 
little  Mexican-American  children  whom 
he  taught  as  a  young  man : 

Somehow  you  never  forget  what  j>overty 
and  hatred  can  do  when  yon  see  Its  scars  on 
the  hopeful  faces  of  a  young  child.  It  never 
even  occurred  to  me  in  my  fondest  dreams 
that  I  might  have  the  chance  to  help  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  those  students  and 
to  Jielp  people  like  them  all  over  this  country. 
But  now  I  do  have  that  chance. 

And  we  too  have  that  chance  today,  a 
chance  I  am  proud  to  share,  of  reaffirm- 
ing our  faith  in  America  and  its  people 
by  the  passage  of  the  legislation  we  are 
considering.  Ya  es  Tiempo.  It  is  time. 
I  strongly  urge  a  unanimous  vote  on  S. 
740. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  for  many  years  and.  I  hope  will 
continue  to  be,  mj'  distinct  privilege 
and  honor  to  represent  a  large  portion 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  residing  in 
New  York  City. 

Because  of  my  sincere  and  abiding  in- 
terest in  their  well-being  and  success, 
and  my  admiration  for  their  progressive 
spirit  and  hardworking  character,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  mj*  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting the  bill  to  establish  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Span- 
ish-Speaking People,  S.  740.  This  legisla- 
tion expands  the  pur\'iew  of  the  exist- 
ing interagency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs,  created  by  the  previ- 
ous administration,  to  include  among  its 
beneficiaries  all  the  Spanish-speaking 
peoples  in  the  land.  The  purpose  of  this 
Committee  is  to  msike  existing  Federal 
programs  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
Spanish-spesiking    Americans     and     to 
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bring  those  programs  that  are  relevant 
to  the  residents  of  Spanish-speaking 
communities 

In  my  district,  on  the  lower  East  Side 
of  Manhattan,  there  exists  a  large  Puerto 
Rlcan  community  afflicted  by  the  prob- 
lems not  only  of  poverty,  but  of  cultural 
and  language  differences,  which  denies 
them  a  chance  of  equal  opportunity  in 
the  economic  struggle  for  survival.  I 
luiow  of  situations  where  Spanish-speak- 
ing young  men  who  were  endeavoring 
to  better  their  economic  situation  have 
been  denied  employment  for  which  they 
were  amply  qualified  because  of  their 
lack  of  orientation  to  the  mores  of  the 
local-born  Amencan. 

There  are  many  Americans  beset  by 
poverty  today,  and  all  are  deserving  of 
the  Oovemment's  attention.  But  the 
Spanish-speaking  people  require  a  spe- 
cial agency  to  handle  their  side  of  the 
problem,  because  their  difBcultles  are 
different  and  need  to  be  treated  dif- 
ferently. 

According  to  1960  Department  of 
Commerce  "ftgures,  53  percent  of  the 
Puerto  Rlc^  adiilts  residing  in  New- 
York  City.  25  years  and  older,  have  less 
than  eighth-grade  education  The  cur- 
rent educational  program  unfortunately 
does  not  alter  the  situation  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  The  Coleman  Report  on 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity, 
published  3  years  ago  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Eklucation,  reveals  that  Puerto  Rlcan 
children  In  the  New  York  City  public- 
schools  are  lagging  considerably  behind 
all  other  children,  white  and  black,  Ln 
verbal  ability,  reading  comprehension, 
and  understanding  of  mathematics 
There  ks  a  signiflcaiU  level  of  illiteracy 
not  only  with  respect  to  English,  but 
Spanish  as  well 

The  failure  to  provide  proper  pro- 
grams for  the  Puerto  Rican  children  of 
New  York  City  Is  not  merely  a  social 
crime  but  an  economic  crime,  as  well.  If 
the  failure  continues,  New  York  City  will 
soon  be  swarming  with  additional  thou- 
sands of  uneducated,  unemployed  per- 
sons without  hope  of  success.  No  city  can 
stand  such  pressures.  No  country  can 
stand  such  pressures. 

It  IS  my  sincere  hope  that  with  the 
establishment  of  this  committee,  the 
Federal  Government  will  make  more 
available  the  type  and  kmd  of  educa- 
tional program  which  will  facilitate  the 
opportunity  ior  learning  among  younb' 
Puerto  Ricans— basic  literacy  and  high 
school  equivalency  programs,  for  exam- 
ple, and  prograoas  to  increase  their  op- 
portunities for  emplojrment 

A  recent  amendment  to  the  Econom.c 
Development  Act  that  Ls  being  called  the 
"Parbstein  amendment,"  I  expect  will 
provide  job  opportunities  for  the  Puerto 
Ricans  m  my  district.  This  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Development  Act,  when 
Implemented,  will  provide  grants  and 
loans  for  public  works  that  will  attract 
jobs  available  for  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple of  the  Lower  East  Side.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  make  Its  first  order  of 
business  the  implementation  of  this  new 
provision. 

I  applaud  S.  740— a  bill  to  establish  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People — and  urge  Its 
adoption. 


Mr.  RAILSBACK  Mr  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  S  740  to  establish  a 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People  Ls  a  worthwhile 
replacement  of  the  present  Interagency 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs The  old  committee  expires  at  the 
close  of  this  year  and  the  new  committee 
can  carry  on  the  important  functions  of 
stlmulatmg  and  coordinating  the  exist- 
ing governmental  efforts  and  programs 
designed  to  assist  the  country's  second 
largest  minority  group  The  legislation  is 
a  welcome  reaflflrmation  of  the  Federal 
Government's  Interest  in  and  concern 
about  the  approximately  10  million 
Spanish -speaking  and  Spanish-sur- 
named  Americans  in  the  country. 

This  legislation  Ls  by  no  means  in- 
tended as  fulfillment  of  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  toward 
this  proud  and  law-abiding  minority 
For  much  too  long,  this  Nation  has  failed 
to  recognize  the  very  .special  problems 
faced  by  thus  segment  of  our  population. 
These  citizens  are  gentle,  kmd,  timid, 
and  deeply  religious.  They  do  not  demon- 
strate m  the  streets,  burn  down  build- 
ings, and  break  windows  They  suffer  m 
silence,  often  frustrated  at  their  lot.  but 
always  striving  toward  self-help.  In  my 
congressional  district  there  are  several 
active  Mexican-.\merlcan  organizations 
that  have  done  much  to  help  their  own 
people  They  do  not  ask  that  others  do 
what  they  themselves  can  do  They  ask 
only  for  assistance  In  i^lving  them  oppor- 
tunities to  help  themselves 

The  proud  heritage  of  these  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  whom  can  trace  their  an- 
cestry as  resident  Americans  far  earlier 
than  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  Is  de- 
serving of  a  better  fate  There  Is  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  past,  there  may  have 
been  Inattention  and  even  neglect  of  this 
group  of  oiu-  citizens.  Of  the  members  of 
this  sizable  segment  of  our  population, 
nearly  80  percent  work  In  unskilled  or 
."semiskilled  Jobs;  nearly  50  percent  fall 
below  the  poverty  line  of  $3,200  annual 
Income;  most  of  them  barely  complete 
the  eighth  grade,  and  language  barriers 
render  many  to  be  classified  as  func- 
tionally Illiterate.  This  group  of  almost 
5  percent  of  the  population  owns  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  businesses  In  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  which  we  have  before  us  does 
not  purport  to  solve  all  the  problems  of 
these  people,  but  It  does  specifically  have 
two  purposes,  namely:  First,  to  advise 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  re- 
garding appropriate  action  to  be  taken 
to  help  assure  that  Federal  programs  are 
providing  the  asslstiince  needed  by  Span- 
ish-speaking and  Spanlsh-sumamed 
Americans  and,  second,  to  advise  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  on  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  policies, 
plains,  and  programs  focusing  on  the  spe- 
cial problems  and  needs  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Eind  Spanlsh-surnamed  Ameri- 
cans, and  on  priorities  thereunder. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  estab- 
lished a  number  of  programs  aimed  at 
meeting  needs  unique  to  Spanish -speak- 
ing and  Spanlsh-sumamed  Americans. 
These  programs  have  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  coordination  and  total  effort.  New 


programs  are  needed,  new  directions 
should  be  undertaken.  But  coordination 
of  efforts  Into  a  total  Federal  program  la 
imperative,  and  It  la  my  hope  that  thla 
legislation  can  effectively  provide  that 
coordination. 

OENEBAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLIFIET.r).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  At- 
BERT  1 .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S.  740,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question   was  taken;    and  there 
were — yeas     316.     nays     81,     answered 
"present" — 2,  not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  327] 


.\dalr 

Adams 

.Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calir 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 
.\ununzlo 
Arendb 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Bette 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blngbam 
Blanton 
Bogga 
Boland 
Brademas 
Bra  SCO 
Briiikley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  CaUf. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Bruwn,  Ohio 
Bruyhlll,  N  C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
CederberK 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
OoaH. 


YEAS— 316 

Clawson,  Dei 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Cont« 

Corbett 

Corman 

CouKhlln 

Cowser 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daddarto 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

D1K-15S 

Din,;eU 

Donohue 

Dulski 

Dwver 

Eck'hardt 

Edmondson 

EUbers 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Fallon 

Parbstein 

PelKhan 

Findley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Pord. 

WllHam  D. 
Foreman 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Prey 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 


Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Glamio 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Oude 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckier  Mais. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Horan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HunL,'ate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

ftazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Klepp)e 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 
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McCarthy 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
.UcKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Manila  rd 
Mann 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mollohan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
.Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Mvers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 


Abernethy 

Alexander 

Ash  brook 

.\yres 

Barmg 

Belcher 

BevlU 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Cabell 

CaUcrj- 

Clancy 

Clark 

Colmer 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Denney 

Dennis 

Devi  lie 

Corn 

Do-A-dy 

D<iwnlng 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 


Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N  C. 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.  Ill 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

NAYS— 81 

Edwards,  La. 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Gallflanakls 
Gettys 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Henderson 
Hull 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson. 
Jonas 
Jones.  NO. 
King 
Kyi 

Landnim 
Langen 
Lennon 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 


Pa. 


Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompwon,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waldte 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnail 

Wiggins 

wiuiama 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wj-man 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


McMUlan 

Marsh 

Mills 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Nedzl 

OHara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Poage 

Purcell 

QuUlen 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Snyder 

Springer 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Wright 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 2 


Clay 


Stokes 
NOT  VOTING— 34 


Abbltt 
Andtrson\ 

Tenn. 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bruoks 
Cahill 
CeUer 
Conyers 
Cunningham 
Dawsnn 
Edwards.  Calif. 


Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Foley 

Hall 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hubert 

Klrwan 

Kuykendall 

Lipscomb 

McFall 

Martin 


Mlzell 

Moss 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

PoweU 

Rivers 

Steed 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Whalley 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr 
Steed. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Daw- 
son. 

Mr.   Passman  with  Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Patman 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Klr- 
wan. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with   Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  'WAMPLER  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  JARMAN.  FOUNTAIN,  and 
LONG  of  Maryland  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

House  Resolution  741  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

THE  TBICK-BAG 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ap- 
proving S.  740.  to  create  a  Cabinet-level 
Conmilttee  on  Opportunities  for  the 
Spanish-speaking,  the  majority  of  the 
House  has  given  its  sanction  to  a  trick- 
bag.  Rather  than  approve  specific  pro- 
grams for  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
this  minority  group,  rather  than  enact 
legislation  to  meet  the  more  general 
needs  of  the  Southwest,  where  most  of 
these  people  live,  rather  than  study  the 
problems  for  itself,  rather  than  seek  ac- 
tion that  is  meaningful,  the  majority  has 
settled  for  a  token,  a  false  hope,  a  vague 
promise.  It  will  be  recognized  for  what  it 
is — in  Spanish  we  say.  "dar  atole  con  el 
dedo"  which  in  English  translates,  "feed- 
ing soup  with  your  finger."  You  get 
enough  to  taste,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy 
hunger.  That  is  what  this  bill  does;  it 
promises  a  taste  but  affords  no  real 
satisfaction. 

The  first  chairman  of  the  Inter- Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican  Affairs,  which  is 
the  same  group  that  is  sanctioned  by  this 
bill,  resigned,  and  he  said  that  his  res- 
ignation was  caused  as  much  by  disgust 
as  anything  else.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  convince/the  "establish- 
ment" that  Mexican  Americans  are  real. 
At  about  the  same  time,  a  liberal  joiunal 
called  the  committee  a  "stepchild" 
agency  that  had  "no  real  authority"  suid 
that  President  Nixon  had  ignored. 

The  first  chairman  of  the  committee 
noted  a  few  days  ago  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced vast  difficulty  in  getting  his 
committee  members  to  give  meaningful 
support  to  the  work  of  the  committee. 
The  fact  was  that  the  mandate  of  the 
committee  was  vague,  and  it  had  no 
power  to  compel  agencies  to  act  on  what- 
ever recommendations  it  might  offer. 

That  is  the  committee  that  has  been 
given  legal  sanction  today.  This  bill  pro- 
vides no  substantive  program;  all  it  does 
Is  create  a  committee  to  research,  to 


study,  and  to  advise.  It  has  no  powers 
to  act,  and  none  to  compel  action.  Nor 
have  we  given  any  mandate  to  the  Execu- 
tive to  act.  What  we  have  done  In  effect 
is  to  create  an  illusion  and  we  are  calling 
that  help. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  black  Ameri- 
cans have  never  asked  for  a  committee 
of  this  kind.  They  have  seen  the  true 
picture,  and  know  the  difference  between 
real  power  and  the  granting  of  sops. 
Should  the  Spanish  sumamed  be  satis- 
fled  with  a  third-rate  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs?  Should  they  expect  real  help 
from  a  small,  unknown,  powerless 
agency?  It  may  well  be  that  this  agency 
will  in  fact  imprison  hope  and  freeze 
into  permanence  the  injustices  that 
afflict  the  Spanish  sumamed.  They  will 
be  told,  "tell  your  troubles  to  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee."  But  that  committee 
cannot  legislate,  and  It  cannot  compel 
agencies  to  act  to  resolve  problems;  it 
cannot  deliver  on  promises  made  and 
forgotten;  it  can  only  listen.  A  sym- 
pathetic ear  alone  will  not  heal  the  eco- 
nomic Ills  of  the  Southwest  and  of  the 
border,  nor  will  it  ease  the  uncounted 
Ills  of  the  Spanish  sumamed. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  committee  of  this 
kind  can  probably  do  nothing  that  would 
not  have  been  done  anyway.  It  has  been 
in  the  past,  and  will  probably  be  in  the 
future  a  fine  agent  for  political  games- 
manship, and  it  can  serve  endlessly  as 
a  press  agent  for  a  politically  astute  ad- 
ministration. But  when  It  comes  down 
to  hard  reality,  the  politics  of  the  grand 
gesture  are  as  empty  today  as  they  were 
a  hundred  years  ago.  And  that  is  what 
the  majority  has  given  today — a  grand 
gesture  of  the  Spanish  sumamed,  and 
given  nothing  that  will  really  help. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  4293,  EXPORT  EXPANSION 
AND  REGULATION  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  fH.R.  4293)  to 
provide  for  continuation  of  authority  for 
regulation  of  exports,  with  a  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto.  Insist  on  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman,  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Messrs. 
Reuss,  Widnall,  Mize,  and  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  EXPENSES  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OP  INTERGO'VERNMENTAL  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mow 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Joint 
resolution  (HJ.  Res.  757)  to  authorize 
apropriatlons  for  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.J.  Res.  757 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  ond  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby 
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»uthorhs«<l  to  b«  appropriated  such  axicna  as 
may  b«  necessary  (or  expetues  of  the  OfBce  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations  i  referred  to 
hereafter  as  the  'OflBce"! ,  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Numbered  11455  of  February 
14.  19W 

S«c  2  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  of  basic  compensation 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule 

Sbc.  3  The  Director  of  the  Office  is  au- 
thorized— 

1  I  to  appoint  such  personnel  as  he  deems 
necessary,  without  reijard  t<i  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  Unl'ed  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  services,  and 

(2 1  to  obtain  the  services  nf  exp>ert3  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5  United  .States  Code  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  provided  for  OS  18 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded' 
Mrs   DWYER   Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER    Without  objection,  a 
second  will  bf  considered  as  ordered. 
There  *'£is  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOUaiTAIN    Mr    Speaker,  I  yield 
myself -«ucl^ -tone  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  House 
Jomt  Resolution  757  is  to  authorize  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  which  was  established  by  Ex- 
executive  Order  11455  of  February  14. 
1969  It  IS  intended  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  the  olderly  funding  of  this  Office 
which  has  been  operaung  temporarily 
with  personnel  charged  to  other  agencies. 
The  function  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  as  specified  in 
Executive  Order  11455,  can  be  summa- 
rized as  those  of  advising  and  assisting 
the  Vice  President  m  performing  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  President's  principal 
liaison  with  the  executive  and  legislative 
officials  of  State  and  local  ^jovemments. 
The  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Vice 
President  for  Federal-State-local  rela- 
tions, and  the  ftmctions  ijf  the  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations  which  was 
established  to  assist  him,  were  divided 
m  the  previous  administration  between 
the  Office  )f  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  The 
Vice  President  served  a^  the  President  s 
liaison  with  the  mayors  and  other  local 
officials.  Willie  the  Director  of  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  performed  the 
same  fimction  with  State  governments. 
Both  of  these  functions  are  now  com- 
bined m  one  office  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Vice  President 

This  Office  IS  intended  to  improve  com- 
munications between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  help  assure  State  and  local 
officials  access  to  the  proper  offices  and 
levels  m  the  Federal  bureaucracy  when 
questions  or  problems  arise,  and  to  serve 
as  a  catalyst  m  attemptmg  to  bring  the 
various  levels  together  in  solving  prob- 
lems after  the  usual  administrative 
remedies  have  been  exhausted.  This  is 
a  recourse  that  the  mayors,  county  offi- 
cials, and  Governors  feel  is  needed. 

An  office  of  this  kind  can  be  especially 
helpful  to^'^heofflcia^of  small  com- 
munities—cities/^crunties.  and   towns 

who  need  a  fnend  in  court,  so  to  speak, 
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when  they  run  into  unusual  or  unreason- 
able redtape  in  dealing  with  our  imper- 
sonal Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  favor  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. Former  Gov  Farrls  Bryant, 
speaking  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, reported  to  the  committee  as 
follows 

The  President,  by  i-reailng  the  Office  of 
Inrergoveruniental  Relations  under  the  Im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  Vice  President, 
has  provided  an  appropriate  focal  point  for 
•Uwe  diid  continuing  llals<^>n  between  the 
executive  branch  of  'he  Federal  tiovemment 
on  the  )iie  hand  .iiid  Siaif  and  lix;ul  govern- 
meiu.s  on  the  other 

The  .\dvlsory  Commlsalon  believes  that 
day-to-day  liaison  of  this  type  Is  highly 
essential;  It  should  result  !n  better  coordina- 
tion >f  intergovernmental  .icivltles  and  mere 
effective  administration  .>r  Federal  grant-!n- 
,ild  priigranxs  Obviously,  adequate  funding 
needs  to  be  provided  for  such  an  Office  In 
order  for  it  to  discharge  these  respotulbliltlM 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  has  informed  the 
committee  that  the  admmistration  in- 
tends tj  request  an  operating  budget  of 
Sl.'01.:j50  for  the  Office  on  an  annual  basis. 
Tlie  committee  gave  consideration  to 
amending  the  joint  resoluti.jn  to  provide 
a  limitation  on  the  authorization  for  the 
Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
but  did  not  think  this  course  practical 
The  committee  decided  instead  to  report 
the  jomt  re.solution  without  such  a  limi- 
tation on  the  Dinx-tors  assurance  that 
the  Office  will  ojjeratc  with  the  sufflng 
de.scnbed  in  iiearinss.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee's desire  that  it  be  advised  in  the  event 
any  substantial  enlargement  of  the  Office 
is  planned  so  that  the  committee  may  re- 
consider this  matter 

.•\rti.-r  carefully  L-msldcring  the  matter. 
the  committee  recommended  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  757.  without 
amendment  An  identical  mint  resolu- 
tion— Senate  Joint  Resoluf'  "i  Ii7_was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  Sepu-mber  29 
1969 

However,  immediately  after  voting  to 
report  this  joint  resolution,  tiie  commit- 
tee became  aware  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  maintain  effective  control  over 
the  number  of  supergrade  positions  in  the 
executive  branch  Sine.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 757.  as  introduced,  would  have 
permitted  the  .compensation  of  three  em- 
pliiyees  at  super>trade  levels,  the  commit- 
tee authorized  an  amendment  to  require 
tho.se  positions  to  be  taken  from  the  .so- 
called  general  pool  The  cnmmittee 
amendment  was  actually  drafted  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  SeiTlce  Committee 
witli  whom  we  co.Tperated  ven,-  closely  in 
this  matter 

Fir  technical  reasons,  it  was  necessary 
in  the  committee  amendment  to  delete 
specific  references  in  the  joint  resolution 
to  the  grade  level  limitations  for  staff 
other  than  the  Director.  It  Is  the  commit- 
tees  expectation,  however,  that  these 
limitations  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration will  be  observed. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Henderson  i 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  lor 
the  committee  amendment  the  gentle- 
man just  referred  to.  because  we  did  note 
the  supergrade  authority  which  of  course 
would  violate  the  system  that  we  have 
been  operating  under.  I  want  to  tell  tlie 
gentleman  that  the  cooperation  shovMi 
by  the  committee  is  certainly  appreci- 
ated, and  it  makes  it  much  easier  for  n.e 
to  support  the  legislation.  I  assure  tlie 
gentleman  that  my  subcommittee  in  its 
oversight  with  regard  to  supergrades  will 
fully  cooperate  with  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee as  a  legislative  committee  to 
insure  that  the  proper  personnel  arc  p.'o- 
vided  to  carr>-  out  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  if  it  is  enacted 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  want  to  thank  my 
able  and  distinguished  colleagues  iiom 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Henderson'  and 
his  Manpower  Aid  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee staff  for  their  cooperation  in  .suc- 
gestlng  the  language  for  the  amendment 
adopted. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  I  have  ade- 
quately explamed  this  legislation:  but  in 
closing.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  757  was  recom- 
mended unanimously  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  tnv- 
seif  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  movement  havin? 
broad  support  m  both  jwlitical  parties  is 
the  drive  to  make  our  unique  iederal 
system  of  Rovernment  work  more  t:!f>r- 
tively.  There  is  a  growing  leallzatinn  -hat 
successful  Government  !)rograms  carmot 
be  administered  from  Washington  ii'.  'hf 
absence  of  additional  State  and  L.cal 
participation,  assistance,  and  mitiaiive. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
developing  a  more  effective  and  coordi- 
nated federal  .system.  President  Ni.xoii. 
by  Executive  order  on  Februarv  18.  1969. 
established  an  Office  of  Interpovern- 
mental  Relations  to  be  under  the  imiiv  - 
diate  .suiJervlsion  of  the  Vice  Presidtn: 
The  functions  of  the  Office  are  to  serve  a.- 
a  cleannghou.se  of  Federal-State-local 
problems,  to  identify  interagency  .u;d 
intergovernmental  problems,  to  main- 
tain liaison  with  intergovernmenial  miits 
in  the  many  Federal  agencies,  and  to 
assure  that  State  and  local  officials  are 
aff  irded  an  <jpfK)rtunity  to  confer  and 
comment  on  intcntovemmental  problems 
and  Federal  assistance  programs  atfet:- 
ing  them 

Tlie  President  has  made  an  excellent 
selection  in  requesting  former  Gov,  Nils 
A.  Boe.  of  South  Dakota,  to  .serve  as  Di- 
rector Governor  Boe  has  had  extensive 
ex{>erience  m  State  and  local  govern- 
ment and  Is  an  ideal  men  to  provide 
leadership  in  intergovernmental  matters. 

This  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 757.  which  I  introduced  on  June  3. 
1969,  Would  authorize  the  neces.sary 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Office.  I 
urge  Its  speedy  enactment.  I  assure  you 
tliat  this  will  be  money  well  spent  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  look  forward  to 
many  times  this  amount  saved  in  more 
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efficient  and  effective  government  at  all 

levels. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 
Mrs.  DWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  address  a  question,  if  I  may.  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Fountain)  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  language  of  the  bill  says  that  this 
will  provide  ways  and  means  to  cut 
through  redtape. 

Does  the  gentleman  really  mean  that 
the  creation  of  this  intergovernmental 
relations  setup  will  do  this? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Let  me  say,  first,  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
that  the  Office  has  already  been  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent The  functions  of  this  Office  were 
previously  divided  between  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

I  do  not  think  any  agency  or  arm  of  the 
G  ivernment  can  cut  through  all  the  red- 
tape  which  has  been  developed  in  gov- 
ernment down  through  the  years.  But  I 
do  think  this  is  an  opportunity  for  our 
State  and  local  governments,  especially 
lo:  smaller  communities,  to  have  a  cen- 
tral place— an  arm  of  the  President  su- 
pervised by  the  Vice  President — to  which 
tluy  can  go  when  they  need  help  and 
whore  they  can  confer  concerning  their 
m.my  problems  of  an  intergovernmental 
nature. 

For  example,  the  President  has  taken 
the  position.  I  think  wisely,  that  he  is  go- 
in'  to  do  everything  he  can  to  bring  the 
various  levels  of  government  together  to 
s'lingthen  our  federal  system  by  recog- 
ni.'.n-'  the  views  of  people  locally  and  at 
the  State  level,  and  by  cooperating  with 
thrm. 

One  recommendation  which  will  neces- 
sitate brin-'ing  together  public  officials  at 
al"  levels  relates  to  revenue  sharing.  Con- 
sultations on  this  subject  have  already 
taken  place  between  the  Director  of  the 
or:xe  of  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Mr  Nils  Boe.  and  local  and  State  officials. 
But  the  answer  to  your  question  is 
"No."  you  can  never  cut  all  the  redtape. 
That  is  not  the  basic  purpose  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
im!:>rove  the  lines  of  commimication  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  other  levels 
of  (government,  so  that  when  problems 
arise  which  are  not  adequately  dealt 
v^ith  by  the  Federal  administrative 
agencies.  States  and  local  officials  can 
go  to  this  office  for  assistance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  will  be 
the  dawning  of  a  brand  new  day  in 
Washington,  if  the  gentleman  can  be  suc- 
cessful, for  the  sum  of  $250,000  or  any 
other  amount  in  establishing  a  clearing- 
house through  which  the  redtape  and 
b.\  which  the  redtape  can  be  cut  and 
that  we  can  get  some  results  from  some 
01  the  agencies  and  departments  of  this 
government. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  is  right.  But,  I 
fear  he  is  wrong.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are  going  to  use  for  a  cutting  in- 
strument to  cut  the  redtape  in  this  new 
setup.  I  have  not  seen  any  results  so  far 
for  what  we  have  had  by  way  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive order,  but  I  am  going  to  look  to 


the  day  when  I  can  write  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  and  say  to  him.  that  I  have 
run  into  a  few  miles  of  redtape  over  here 
and  I  hope  you  will  help  me  out  and  un- 
tangle it  or  cut  through  it. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  busiest  offices  in 
the  Federal  Government  if  it  comes  any- 
where close  to  cutting  the  redtape  that 
has  immersed  us  all. 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond further  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  by  saying  that  in  my 
opinion  it  is  very  hard  to  predict  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  any  agency  of  the 
Government.  But  in  my  opinion,  this 
Office,  operating  under  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, will  have  a  tremendous  potential 
for  service. 

We  are  doing  two  things  through  this 
legislation.  We  are  subjecting  to  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  an  arm  of  the  President  which  is 
already  in  existence,  and  you  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  will  be  looking  at  the 
operations  of  this  Office. 

It  will  also  place  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  through  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  those  who  serve  in  the  Office, 
the  responsibility  and  also  the  opportu- 
nity of  checking  on  his  own  agencies. 
There  are  surely  many  small  commu- 
nities in  America  that  are  making  appli- 
cations for  programs  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, for  funds  which  this  Congress  has 
provided  under  some  400  grant  pro- 
grams, but  which  do  not  have  the  talent 
and  the  experience  to  enable  them  to 
know  exactly  how  to  go  about  getting  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled.  That 
is  what  this  Office  is  for.  It  is  to  give  these 
communities  needed  information,  and  if 
they  come  to  roadblocks,  to  open  the  ap- 
propriate doors — not  to  be  their  advo- 
cates in  terms  of  overruling  an  agency. 
The  purpose  is  to  help  them  understand 
their  problems  and  to  assist  them  in  ob- 
taining a  full  and  proper  hearing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  I  were  half  as  op- 
timistic as  is  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  We  will  have  to  wait  and  see 
if  the  $250,000  has  bought  any  help  for 
them. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observations  and  for  spot- 
lighting the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion with  his  questions. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  feel  that 
this  Office  is  one  that  has  long  been 
needed.  It  is  actually  a  liaison  between 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  Nation  and 
the  executive  offices  of  the  50  States. 
We  are  fortunate.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
having  former  Gov.  Nils  Boe  serving  as 
Director  and  since  he  took  office  in  Jan- 
uary has  done  an  enviable  job  of  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  and  duties  of  this 
important  office. 


Director  Boe  was  formerly  Governor 
of  South  Dakota.  He  was  not  only  a  good 
executive,  but  was  recognized  through- 
out the  Nation  for  his  ability  and  was 
chosen  to  head  the  organization  of  State 
Governors.  He  will  be  equally  effective 
and  popular  in  this  position. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  757),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
a  similar  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  117)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  117 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations  i  referred  to 
hereafter  as  the  "Office"),  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Numbered  11455  of  February 
14,  1969. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule. 

( b )  The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
provided  for  GS-I8. 

Sec.  3,  The  Director  of  the  Office  is  au- 
thorized— 

(a)  to  appoint  an^l^x  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary 
without  regard  tod)  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  ( 2  i  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  to  general  schedule  pay  rates: 
Provided,  Tiiat.  except  as  provided  in  section 
2  of  this  Act  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, no  person  shall  receive  compensation 
In  excess  of  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vided for  GS-15: 

( b)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  two  employ- 
ees at  rates  of  basic  comp)ensatlon  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided 
for  GS-17:  and 

(c)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  G&-i8. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FOUNTAIN 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Fountain  :  Strike  out 
all  after  the  resolving  clause  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  117  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  House  Joint  Resolution  757  as 
passed  by  the  House. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  vas 
ordered  to  b«  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  Joint  resolution  '  H.J. 
Res.  757  <  was  laid  on  the  table 


EXTENSION  OF  INTERSTATE  OIL 
AND  GAS  COMPACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Joint 
Resolution  iHJ.  Res.  506 1  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  inter- 
state compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

The  Cleric  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H  J    Rm    506 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiies  of  the  United  States  or  America 
tn  Congress  assembled.  Thac  the  consent  of 
Couifress  is  hereby  given  to  an  extension  and 
renewal  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1969,  to  September  1.  1971.  of  the 
interstate  compact   to  conserve  oil  and   gaa. 
which  *a3  slgffed  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  Texaa. 
the  letli  day  W  February   1935.   by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Oklahoma.  Texas.  CallfomiH. 
dnd  New  Mexico,  and  at  the  same  time  and 
place  waa   signed   by   the  representatives,   as 
a  recommendation  for  approval  to  the  Gov- 
ernors   and    Legislatures    of    the    States    of 
Arkansas.     Colorado.     Illinois,     Kansas,     and 
Michigan,  and  which  prior  to  August  27.  1935. 
was  presented  to  and  approved  by  '.he  Legis- 
latures and  Governors  of  the  States  of  New 
Mexico,  Kansas.  Oklahoma.  Illinois.  Colorado, 
and  Texas,  and  which  so  approved  by  the  six 
States   last   above    named    was   deposited    in 
the    Department    of    State    of    the    United 
States,  and  thereafter  was  consented   to  by 
the  Congress  In  Public  Resolution  Numbered 
64.   Seventy-fourth   Congress,   approved    Au- 
gust 27.  1935.  for  a  perlcxl  of  two  years,  and 
thereafter  was  extended   by  the  representa- 
tives   of    the    compacting    States    and    con- 
sented   to    by    the    Congress    for    successive 
periods,    without    Interruption,    the    last   ex- 
tension consented  to  by  Congress  by  Public 
Law   Numbered   90-185.   Ninetieth   Congress, 
approved   December   11.    1967.   being  for   the 
period  from  September  !.  1967.  to  September 
1.  1969.  The  agreement  to  extend  and  renew 
said  compact  for  a  period  of  four  years  from 
September  1.  1967.  to  September  1.  1971.  duly 
executed  by  representatives  of  the  States  of 
Alabama,    .\laska.    Arizona.    .Arkansas.    Colo- 
rado. Florida.  Illinois.  Indiana   Kansas.  Ken- 
tucky.  Louisiana.   Maryland.   Michigan   Mis- 
sissippi.   Montana.    Nebraska.    Nevada.    New 
Mexico.  New  York.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa.   Penn.sylvanla.    South    Dakota.    Ten- 
nessee. Texas.  Utah.  West  Virginia,  and  Wvo- 
mlng.  has  been  deposited  In  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  reads  as 
follows- 

■.VN  AGREEMENT  TO  EXTEND  THE  IN- 
TEaiSTATE  COMPACT  TO  CONSERVE  OIL 
AND  0.\3 

■Whereas,  on  the  16th  day  of  February. 
1935.  m  the  Cltv  of  Dallas.  TexAs.  there 
waa  executed  .An  Interstate  Compact  to  Con- 
eserve  Oil  a.nd  Gas'  which  was  thereafter 
formally  ratified  ind  approved  bv  the  ,'itates 
of  Oklahoma.  Texis.  New  Mexico.  Illinois, 
Colorado,  and  Kansas,  the  original  of  which 
Is  now  on  deposit  with  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  a  true  copy  of 
which  follows 

•  ■-AN    INTERSTATE    COMPACT    TO    CON- 
SERVE OIL  AND  GAS 
"  'AarrcLB  I 
■  This    agreement    may    become    effective 
within    any    compacting    state    at    any    time 


a«  prescribed  by  that  state,  and  shall  be- 
come effecuve  within  those  states  ratify- 
ing It  whenever  any  three  of  the  States  of 
Texas.  Oklahoma,  California,  Kansas,  and 
New  Mexico  have  ratified  and  Congress  has 
given  Its  consent  Any  oil-producing  state 
may  become  a  party  hereto  .is  hereinafter 
provided 

"  'Article  II 
■  The  purpfiae  of  this  compact   is   to  con- 
serve  111  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  physi- 
cal waste  there<5f  from  any  <^use 
■   Article  III 

Each  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  it  will  enact  laws, 
or  If  the  laws  have  been  enacted,  then  It 
agrees  to  continue  the  same  m  force,  to  ac- 
complish within  reasonable  limits  the  pre- 
ventMn  of 

'  lai  The  operation  of  nny  oil  well  with 
an  inefflclent  gas-oil  ratio 

"  ■  (  b  1  The  drowning  with  water  of  .my  stra- 
tum capable  of  producing  oil  or  gas.  or  both 
oil  and  gas   in  paying  quantities 

ici  The  avoidable  e.scape  inui  the  open 
air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of  gas  from  a 
natural  gas  well 

''id)  The  creation  of  unnecessary  tire 
hazards 

"■ie)  The  drilling,  equipping,  locating, 
spacing  or  operating  of  a  well  or  wells  so  ais 
•o  bring  ibout  physical  waste  of  oil  or  gas  or 
loss  In  the  ultimate  recovery  thereof. 

"  '(f  I  The  inefflclent.  exce.sslve  or  Improper 
use  of  the  reservoir  energv  m  producing  any 
well 

"  The  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects shall  not  limit  the  scope  of  the  au- 
thority of  any  state. 

■  Article  IV 
"  Each  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that  It 
will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  enact  statutes, 
or  If  such  stautes  have  been  enacted  then 
that  It  win  continue  the  same  In  force,  pro- 
viding in  effect  that  oil  produced  In  violation 
of  Its  valid  oil  .md  or  gas  conservation 
statutes  or  any  valid  rule,  order  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be  denied 
access  to  commerce;  and  providing  for  strin- 
gent penalties  for  the  waste  of  either  oil  or 
gas 

"  'Article  V 
"  'It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact 
to  authorize  the  states  Joining  herein  to 
limit  the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  or  tlxlng  the  price 
thereof,  or  create  or  perpetuate  monopoly. 
or  to  promote  regimentation,  but  Is  limited 
to  rjie  purpose  of  conserving  oil  ,ind  gas  and 
preventing  the  avoidable  wiiite  thereof  with- 
in reasonable  limitations. 

"  'Article  VI 

"  Each  State  Joining  herein  shall  appoint 
one  representative  to  a  commission  hereby 
constituted  and  designated  as  "The  Inter- 
state OH  Compa<t  Commission",  the  duty 
of  which  said  conmiisaion  .^haai  be  to  make 
Inquiry  and  ascertain  from  time  to  time 
such  method-s.  practices,  circumstances,  and 
conditions  as  may  be  disclosed  for  bringing 
about  conservation  and  the  prevention  of 
physical  w<iste  of  oil  and  ema.  and  at  such 
Intervals  as  s&id  commission  deems  bene- 
ticlal  It  shall  report  Its  tlndlng.s  iuid  recom- 
mendations to  tlie  several  States  for  fvdoptlon 
or  rejection 

"  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
recommend  the  coordination  of  the  exercise 
of  the  police  powers  of  the  several  states 
within  their  several  Jurisdictions  to  promote 
the  maximum  ultimate  recovery  from  the 
petroleum  reserves  of  said  states,  and  to  rec- 
onunend  measures  for  the  maximum  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Said  Commis- 
sion shall  organize  and  adopt  suitable  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness. 

"  No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion except:    (1)    by  the  affirmative  votes  of 
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the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
compacting  States  represented  at  any  meet- 
ing, and  I  2  I  by  a  concurring  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority In  interest  of  the  compacting  Stiites 
at  .said  meeting,  such  Interest  to  be  deter- 
mined <ia  follows:  such  vote  of  each  State 
shall  be  In  the  decimal  proportion  Hxed  bv 
the  ratio  of  Its  dally  average  production  dur- 
ing the  preceding  cAlendar  half-year  to  the 
dally  average  production  of  the  compacting 
States  during  said  period. 

"  'Arttcle  VII 

"  No  State  by  Joining  herein  shall  become 
nnanclally  obligated  to  any  other  State,  nor 
shall  the  breach  of  the  terms  hereof  by  .mv 
State  subject  such  State  to  financial  respon- 
slbllity  to  the  other  States  Joining  herein 
■   .Article   VIII 

"  TlUs  compact  shall  expire  September  I 
1937  But  any  State  Joining  herein  may,  upon 
sixty    16O1    days   notice,  withdraw   herefrom 

"  The  representatives  of  the  signatory 
States  have  signed  this  agreement  in  a  single 
original  which  shall  be  deposited  In  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  duly  certified  copy  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the 
signatory  States 

"  This  compact  shall  become  effective 
when  ratified  and  approved  as  provided  In 
Article  I  Any  oil-producing  State  mav  be- 
come a  party  hereto  by  affixing  lis  signature 
to  a  counterpart  to  be  similarly  deposited 
certitied,  and  ratified.' 

"Whereas,  the  said  Interstate  Comp.^ct  To 
Conserve  OH  and  Gas  has  heretofore  been 
duly  renewed  and  extended  with  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  September  1.  1967;  and 
■Whereas,  it  is  desired  to  renew  and  ex- 
tend the  said  Interstate  Compact  to  Con- 
serve OH  iuid  Gas  lor  a  period  of  four  i4) 
years  from  September  1.  1967.  to  September  ! 
1971: 

"Now.  therefore,  this  WTltlng  wltnesseth: 
'It  Is  hereby  .igreed  that  the  Comp.ict  en- 
titled An  Interstate  Compact  To  Conserve 
OH  and  Gas'  executed  In  the  City  of  D.ill.is. 
Texas,  on  the  16th  day  of  February,  1935, 
and  now  on  deposit  with  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  a  correct  copy  i  i 
which  appears  above,  be,  and  the  .same  here- 
by Is,  extended  for  a  period  of  four  i4i  vp.ts 
from  September  1,  1967,  its  present  date  of 
expiration,  to  September  1.  1971  This  .iprce- 
ment  shall  become  effective  when  executed, 
ratlfled,'1tnd  approved  as  provided  m  Article 
I  of  the  original  Compact 

"The  signatory  States  have  executed  this 
agreement  in  a  single  original  which  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Depanment 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  a  duly  cer- 
tified copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Governor  of  each  of  the  signatory  States  Any 
oH-producing  state  may  become  a  party  here- 
to by  executing  a  counterpart  of  this  agree- 
ment to  be  similarly  deposited,  certified,  ..ud 
ratified. 

"Executed  by  the  several  undersigned 
states,  at  their  several  state  capltols,  through 
their  proper  officials  on  the  dates  as  shown, 
its  duly  authorized  by  statutes  and  resolu- 
tions, subject  to  the  limitations  and  quali- 
fications of  the  acts  of  the  respective  State 
Legislatures 

"The  State  or  Al.\bama 
""By  George  C.  Wallace,  Governor 
'Dated:  Aug.  11,  1966 
"Attest:    Mrs.   Acnes  Baogett,  Secretary 
of  State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Alaska 

"By   William  A    Ecan.  Governor 
"Dated:    July    13.    1966 
•'Attest:   Hugh    J.    Wade.    Secretary    of 
State   (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Arizona 

■By  Samuel  P    Goddard.  Governor 
■Dated:  March  8,  1966 
■'Attest:   Weslet     Bolin.     Secretary    of 
State  (Seal) 
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"THE  STATE  OF  Arkansas 
■  By  Orval  E.  Faubus.  Governor 
•"Dated:  May  3,  1966 

"Attest:     Kelly    Bryant,    Secretary    of 
State   (Seal) 
"THE  State  of  Coixirado 
"By  John  A.  Lovz,  Governor 
•'Dated:  January  13,  1966 
"Attest:  Byron   A.  Anderson,  Secretary 
of  State  (Seal) 

•THE  STATE  of  FLORIDA 

"By  Haydon  Burns,  Governor 
"Dated:  June  28,  1966 
"Attest:  Tom  Adams.  Secretary  of  State 
(Seal) 
"The  State  of  Illinois 
■■By  Otto  Kerner.  Governor 
■'Dated:  January  24.  1966 
"Attest :  Paul  Powell,  Secretary  of  State 
(Seal) 
"THE  State  of  Indiana 
"By  Roger  D.  Branicin,  Governor 
Dated.  May  31,  1966 

"Attest:  John  D.  Bottorit,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
'The  State  of  Kansas 
"By  Wm.  H.  Avery.  Governor 
""Dated:  December  1,  1965 
•"Attest:   Paul  R.  Shanahan,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
•'The  State  or  Kentucky 
"By  Edward  T.  BREATHrrr,  Governor 
""Dated:  6-6-66 

"Attest;  Thelma  L.  Stovall,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Louisiana 
•  By  John  J.  McKetthen.  Governor 
■Dated:  November  22,  1965 
"Attest:  Wade  O.  Martin,  Jr.,  Secretary 
of  State  (Seal) 
•'The  State  of  Maryland 
"Bv  J.  Millard  Tawes.  Governor 
••Dated:  October  10.  1966 
'Attest:  Lloyd  L.  Simpkins,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
'The  State  or  Michigan 
"By  George  Romney,  Governor 
""Dated:  5/19  66 

'Atteet:    James    M.    Hare,    Secretary    of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Mississippi 
"By  Paul  B.  Johnson,  Governor 
•Dated:  AprU  27,  196« 
'Attest:  Heber  Ladner,  Secretary  of  State 
(Seal) 
'The  State  or  Montana 
"By  Tim  Babcock,  Governor 
■  Dated:  Feb.  14,  1966 
"Attest:    Frank    Murray,    Secretary    of 
State  (Seal) 
•  The  State  of  Nebraska 
"By  Frank  B.  Morrison,  Governor 
"Dated:    Jan    31.   1966 
•"Attest:     Frank    Marsh,    Secretary    of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  or  Nevada 
"By  Grant  Sawyer,  Governor 
•'Dated:   June   17,   1966 
"Attest:     John    KooN"rz,    Secretary    of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  or  New  Mexico 
■  By  Jack  M.  Campbell,  Governor 
'""Dated:  11-8-65 

"Attest:    Alberta   Millke,   Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  or  New  York 

"By  Nelson  A.  Rocketeller,  Governor 
"Dated:    Nov.  28.   1966 
"Attest:  John  P.  Lomenzo,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  North  Dakota 
"By  William  L.  Guy.  Governor 
"Dated:    Dec.    19,    1966 
"Attest:   Ben  Meier,  Secretary  of  State 
(Seal) 
"The  State  or  Ohio 
•By  James  A.  Rhodes,  Governor 
■Dated:  July  25, 1966 
"AtteBt:  Ted    W.    Brown,   Secrwtary   of 
9tate  (S«al) 


"Thx  Statk  of  Okij^houa 
"By  HxmT  Bklluon,  Governor 
"Dated:  November  16,  1965 
"Attert:  James  M.  Bttllard,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
"By  Wn-LUM  W.  ScBANTON,  Governor 
"Dated:  Bept.  16, 1966 
"Attest:  W.  Stuart  Helm,  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  (Seal) 
"Tm  State  of  Soxtth  Dakota 
"By  Nils  A.  Boe,  Goveimoa" 
"Dated:  Sept.  26,  1966 
"Attest:  Alma     Larson,     Secretary     of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Tennessee 
"By  Frank  G.  Clement,  Governor 
"Dated:  4-18-1966 

"Attest:  Joe  C.  Carr,  Secretary  of  State 
(Seta) 
"The  State  of  Texas 

••By  John  Connally,  Governor 
"Dated:  October  11,  1965 
'•Attest:  Crawford  C.  Martin,  Secretary 
of  State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Utah 

"By  Calvin  L.  Rampton,  Governor 
"Dated:  4/11/66 

"Attest:   Clyde  L.  Miller,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  West  Virginia 
"By  HuLETT  C.  Smith,  Governor 
"Dated:  July  14,  1966 
"Attest:  Robert  D.  Bailey,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  or  Wyoming 

"By  Clifforo  P.  Hansen,  Governor 
••Dated:  Jan.  18, 1966 
"Attest:   Thyra  Thomson,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal)" 
Sec.  2.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States   shall   continue   to   make   an   annual 
report  to  Congress,  as  provided  In  section  2 
of  Public  Law  185,  Eighty-fourth  Congress, 
for  the  duration  of  the  Interstate  Compact 
to  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  activities  of  this  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  compact  have  been  consistent 
with  the  purposes  as  set  out  In  article  V 
of  such  compact. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the   provisions  of  the   flrst   section   of   this 
Joint  resolution  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee has  before  it  for  consideration 
legislation  which  would  grant  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  to  an  extension  and 
renewal  of  the  interstate  oil  and  gas  com- 
pact until  September  1,  1971.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and 
Power  unanimously  reported  House 
Joint  Resolution  506  to  the  full  com- 
mittee after  holding  hearings  on  it.  The 
other  bill  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
54  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
October  13.  I  should  note  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members  that  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  the  compact  expired 
as  of  September  1,  1969. 

The  Interstate  compact  to  conserve 
oil  and  gas  was  first  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  1935.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  renewed  and  extended  nine  times. 
The  purpose  of  the  compact  is  to  per- 
mit oil-producing  States  to  act  together 
voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
two  of  our  most  important  natural  re- 
sources— oil  and  natural  gas.  This  is  done 
by  developing   and  improving  oil   and 


gas  conservation  programs  and  eliminat- 
ing wasteful  practices  with  respect  to 
those  precious  minerals.  Twenty-nine 
States  are  members  of  the  compact. 

The  compact,  as  Eirticle  V  makes  clear, 
is  not  intended  to  be  used  to  limit  pro- 
duction or  fix  the  prices  of  oil  and  gas. 
The  Attorney  General  is  required  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
on  whether  actual  operation  of  the  com- 
pact is  consistent  with  this  Intent. 

Recent  reports  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  provision  have  stated  that  although 
there  are  anticompetitive  factors  affect- 
ing the  marketing  of  oil  and  natural  gas, 
these  factors  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
compact,  and  its  role  is  constructive  In- 
sofar as  it  can  be  separately  identified 
and  appraised. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this 
joint  resolution  deal  In  any  way  "with  the 
present  offshore  oil  proposition? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  does  not. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
terstate oil  and  gas  compact  has  been 
aroimd  now  for  34  years.  Its  very  com- 
mendable purpose  is  to  allow  cooperation 
among  oil-  and  gas-producing  States  to 
agree  on  practices  which  will  conserve  the 
supply  of  those  precious  substances  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

There  are  now  29  States  which  adhere 
to  the  pact,  with  resulting  stability  and 
relative  uniformity  in  conservation  prac- 
tices among  them.  Although  no  State  is 
required  to  do  anything  by  the  terms  of 
the  pact,  most  States  do  have  very 
specific  conservation  regulations  which 
they  enforce.  By  sticking  together  on  the 
matter  the  States  have  avoided  cutthroat 
practices  which  would  jeopardize  our  oil 
and  gas  reserves.  Each  State  has  been 
able  to  rest  easy  in  the  knowledge  that 
other  oil  and  gas  producers  have  been 
insisting  upon  the  same  conservation 
practices  and  the  temptation  to  jump  the 
traces  is  surpressed. 

At  times  there  have  been  suggestions 
that  the  oil  compact  results  in  price  fix- 
ing. Some  years  ago  the  committee  re- 
quested the  Attorney  General  to  keep  a 
particularly  watchful  eye  on  this  aspect 
of  the  compact.  Esich  official  report  since 
then  has  assured  us  that  any  shenanigans 
on  prices,  and  there  may  be  some  now  and 
then,  have  no  relationship  to  this  com- 
pact and  that  no  practice  under  the  com- 
pact is  designed  to  encourage  or  foster 
it.  The  compact  Itself  specifically  states 
that  it  may  not  be  used  in  any  way  to 
stabilize  or  fix  prices,  and  apparently  this 
agreement  has  been  honored. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  for  an  additional 
2  years.  I  recommend  that  it  again  be 
approved. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
last  2  years  we  have  a  proven  track  rec- 
ord for  the  interstate  compact  on  oil  and 
gas.  For  nearly  30  years,  we  have  this 
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same  proven  record  It  has  proven  to  be 
a  i?ood  vehicle  for  the  orderly  use  of  pe- 
troleum and  It  is  a  tool  used  in  receiving 
maximum  benefit  from  the  oil  economies 
in  several  oil-producmg  States. 

We  are  askmg  today  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  a  workable  program  The 
theory  and  practice  of  the  oil  compact 
has  been  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  At- 
torney General  His  report  indicates 
there  was  no  foundation  for  the  earlier 
fears  that  this  compact  would  make  the 
temptation  too  stront;  to  set  and  control 
petroleum  prices  Since  1967  the  Attor- 
ney Genera]  has  uncovered  not  one  single 
ca.se  of  abase  by  the  indastry. 

The  only  rea^son  the  bill  was  limited  to 
2  years  in  the  1967  act  was  to  provide 
ample  time  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
conduct  an  investigation  Hls  office  is- 
sued a  report  in  April  of  this  year  The 
comrmttee  after  analyzing  the  study,  re- 
ported the  bill  out.  It  IS  a  ••  aluable  oil 
and  gas  onservation  measure 

I  am  pleased  that  we  ar?  coniuderlng 
this  bill  today  I  ronsider  it  to  be  as  nec- 
essary as  {Jnlling  bit.s  to  the  oil  industry 
and  the  gcawth  of  th:s  vital  segment  of 
our  national  economy  I  strongly  urge  its 
extension. 

The    SPEAKER.    The    question    is   on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  f:-om  West 
Vlrgima    that    the    House   susr^end    ttie 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution    H.J 
Res.  506' 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof > 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  joint 
resolution  S.J  Res  54'  consenting  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  inter- 
state compact  to  consene  ml  and  gas. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows; 

S.J.  Res    54 
Resolvi;d    by    the.    Senate    and    House    of 
Rfpr^sentatiies    of     f/n?     United     States    of 
Amcnca  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  the  con- 
sent of  Coni^ress   Is  hereby   given  to  an  ex- 
tension and  renewal  for  a  period  of  two  years 
from  Sep:eniber  1,  1969.  ty  September  1.  1971. 
of  "he  Interstate  compact  *o  conserve  oil  and 
ijiu-i.  which  was  sUned  In  the  city  nf  Dallas 
Tfxas,    the    leth    day     if    Pebmarv,    1935.    by 
the  representatives  of  Olclahoma.  Texas.  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  Mexico,  and  at  'he  same  time 
and  place  was  signed  by  rhe  representatives, 
as    a    recommendation    for    approval    '.o    the 
Governors  and  Legislatures  of  the  States  of 
Arkansas.    Colorado,    Illinois,    Kansas,    and 
Michigan,    and    which    prior    to    .^ui:'^st    27, 
I9J5,  wa.-.  pre>ented   -n  and  approved   bv  the 
Leijlslatures  and  Governors  of  'he  State*  of 
New    Mexico,     Kan.sas,     Oklahoma,     Illinois. 
Colorado,  and  Texaa.  iind  which  .so  approved 
by  the  six  States  last  above-named  was  de- 
posited  !n   the   Department   of  State  of   the 
United  Sutes.  and  thereafter  was  consented 
to    by    the    Congress    in    Public    Resolution 
Numbered   84.  Seventv-fonrth   Congress    ap- 
proved  .August  27    1935,  for  a  period  of  two 
years,   and    thereafter   was   extended   by   the 


representAtlves  of  the  compacting  Sutes  and 
consented  to  by  the  Congrew  for  succ«Blve 
periods,  without  Interruption,  the  last  exten- 
sion being  for  the  period  from  September  1. 
1967.  to  SepK-mber  1.  19«8.  consented  to  by 
Congresa  by  Public  I^w  Numbered  90-185, 
Ninetieth  Congress  approved  December  11, 
19«7  The  agreement  to  extend  and  renew 
said  compact  for  a  perl(xl  of  four  years  from 
September  1.  1967.  to  September  1.  1971  duly 
executed  by  represenutlves  of  the  States  of 
Alabama,  AlasJca,  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  IlMn.iIs  ludlajia.  Kan.sas.  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland.  MlchlRan,  MLssls- 
slppl  Montana,  Nebraska  Nevada.  New 
Mexico  New  York  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa. Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see Texas,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyo- 
ming has  been  depo.slted  In  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  UrUted  States,  and  reads  as 
follows 


December  16,  l<jr,t) 


.AN      AliREEME.VT     r<l     EXTEND     TME     INTERSTATE 
^  COMPACT    TO    CONSERVX    OIL    AND    OAS 

■Whereas,  on  the  16th  day  of  February- 
1935.  in  the  Cltv  of  Dallas.  Texas,  there  was 
executed  An  Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve 
OH  and  Gas  which  was  thereafter  formally 
ratified  and  approved  by  the  States  of  Okla- 
homa, Texas.  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  Colo- 
rado, and  Kan.sas,  the  original  of  which  Is 
now  on  dep<xslt  with  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States;,  a  true  copy  of 
which  fallows 


"  'AN     INTERSTATE    COMPACT    ro    CONSERVE 
OIL    AND    GAS 
"  '.XRTlCtX    I 

'  This  agreement  may  be<.-ome  effective 
within  any  compacting  state  at  any  time  as 
prescribed  by  that  state,  and  shall  become 
effective  within  those  states  ratifying  It  when- 
ever  anv  three  of  the  States  of  Texas,  Okla- 
homa. California  Kansas,  and  New  .Mexico 
have  ratUled  md  Congress  has  given  its 
consent  .\iiy  oU-produclnt;  state  mav  be- 
L-ome  a  party  hereto  as  hereinafter  provided. 
•  Article  II 
•  The  purpose  of  this  compact  Is  to  con- 
serve oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  physi- 
cal waste  thereof  from  any  cause. 

■  •  Article  III 
■  Each  state  bound  herebv  agrees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  It  will  enact  laws, 
or  If  the  laws  have  been  enacted,  then  It 
agrees  to  continue  the  same  in  force,  to 
accomplish  within  reasonable  limits  the  pre- 
vention of, 

■lai    The  operutlon  of  any  oil  well  with 
inefficient   ^as-oU  rutio 

'lb  I  The  drowning  with  water  of  any 
stratum  capable  of  producing  oil  or  gas.  or 
both  oil  and  gas.  In  paying  quantities. 

"■(CI  The  avoidable  escape  into  the  open 
air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of  gas  from  a 
natiu'al  gas  well 

"•(d)  The  creation  of  unnecessary  fire 
hazards 

"(e)  The  drilling,  equipping,  locating, 
spacing  or  operating  a  well  or  wells  so  :ts  to 
taring  about  physical  waste  of  oil  or  gas  or 
Iijis  in  the  ultimate  recovery  thereof. 

"'(f)  The  Inefficient,  excessive  or  Improp- 
er use  oj  the  reservoir  energy  in  pri>duclng 
my  wo  I! 

The  envmieratlon  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects shall  not  limit  the  scope  of  the  author- 
ity of  any  state 

.Article  IV 
"  Each  stiite  b>jund  hereby  agrees  that  It 
will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  enact  stat- 
utes, or  If  such  statutes  have  been  enacted 
then  that  It  will  ™ntlnue  the  same  In  force 
providing  in  effect  that  oU  produced  In  vio- 
lation of  Us  valid  oil  and  or  gas  conservation 
sututes  or  any  valid  rule,  order  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be  denied 
access  ro  commerce,  and  providing  for 
stringent  penalties  for  the  waste  of  either 
oil  or  gas. 


"  'A«TICI-E    V 

■•  Tt  U  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to 
authorize  the  states  Joining  herein  to  limit 
the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the  purp.se 
of  stabilizing  or  fixing  the  price  thereo'  r 
create  or  perpetuate  monopoly  or  to  prcn  ■. 
regimentation,  but  Is  limited  to  the  purr",  I 
of  conserving  oil  and  gas  and  preventing    '  . 

Umluttns*""    "'""'^    '"^^'"    — "^^^ 
"  Article  VI 
Each  State  Joining  herein  shall  appoint 
one   representative   to  a  commission  hmbv 
constituted   and   designated    as    'The   Inter 
state  OU  Compact  Commission",  the  dut\   .  f 
which  said  commission  shall  be  to  make    -' 
m'^'K  jf"*  -^s^-^""'"  from  time  to  time  su^h 
methods,  practices,  circumstances    and  c  •! 
dltlons    as    may   be    dlsclased    for    brine  nu 
about    conservation    and    the   prevention     t 
physical   wiiste  of  oil  and  gas,  and   .it  m    >, 
intervals  ,is  said  commission  deems  beneti  '  •' 
It  shall  report  Us  iLndlngs  and  recommen.i,- 
tlons   t.   the  several   States  for  adopUon  '.  r 
rejection 

■  The  Commission  shall  have  power  ■  i 
recommend  the  coordination  of  the  exerr„e 
of  the  police  powers  of  the  several  states 
within  their  several  JurLsdlctions  to  pronioie 
the  maximum  ultimate  recoverv  from  ihe 
petroleum  reserves  of  said  states,  and  to  rec- 
ommend measures  for  the  maximum  ultl- 
mate  recovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Said  Commi.. 
slon  shall  organize  and  adopt  suitable  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  us  busi- 
ness. 

No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion except  (M  by  the  afflrmarive  vote.  \f 
the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  cm-- 
pactmg  States  represented  at  anv  meeting 
and  '21  by  a  concurring  vote  of  a  majoriTv 
!n  ruerest  of  the  compacting  States  at  ■  d 
meeting,  such  Interest  to  be  determincc  s 
follows  such  vote  of  each  State  .shall  ,»  "n 
the  decimal  proportion  lixed  by  the  rat;  <  ..f 
It.s  flaily  average  production  durine  "  e '■  -i- 
ceding  calendar  half-vear  -o  the  dai'v  nv,  r- 
age  production  of  the  compacMne  .5",t..s 
during  said  period 

"  •.•\RTKIE    VII 

•■  'No  State  by  joining  herein  shall  beccme 
financially  obligated  to  any  other  State  nir 
shall  the  breach  .,f  the  terms  hereof  bv  cnv 
State  =,ubject  such  State  to  financial  respon- 
sibility to  the  other  Slates  Joining  hereui 

"  •.^RTICLE    VIII 

This  compact  shall  expire  September  1 
1937  But  any  Stare  Joining  herein  mav,  up  ci 
sixty  (60)  days  notice,  withdraw  herefrom 

■  The  representatives  of  the  sienatoiv 
States  have  .^igneu  this  agreement  in  a  siniile 
ong.nal  which  shall  be  uepo.'=ited  in  the  .i-- 
chives  of  the  Department  of  State  oi  -ji^ 
United  States,  and  a  duly  certltled  copy  shall 
be  (Drwarded  to  the  Governor  of  each 'of  xY.a 
signatory  SUtes. 

This  compac-  shall  become  effective 
when  ratified  .iiid  approved  as  provided  in 
Article  I  Any  oil-producing  State  mav  be- 
come a  party  hereto  by  afllxing  its  signa- 
ture to  a  counterpart  to  be  similarly  de- 
pc«lted    certified,  and  ratified.' 

Whereas,  the  .said  Interstate  Compact  to 
Conserve  Oil  and  Gas  has  heretotore  been 
duly  renewed  and  extended  with  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  September  1,  1967;  and 
"Whereas,  it  is  desired  to  renew  and  ex- 
tend the  said  Interstate  Compact  to  Con- 
serve on  and  Gas  for  a  period  of  four  (4) 
years  from  September  1.  1967  to  September 
1.  1971; 

■  Now,  therefore,  this  writing  wltnesseth 
It  is  htreby  agreed  that  the  Compact  en- 
titled An  Interstate  Compact  To  Conserve 
oil  and  Gas'  executed  in  the  City  of  Dalla.s. 
Texas,  on  the  16th  day  of  February.  1935. 
and  now  on  deposit  with  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States.  ,i  correct  copy  cf 
winch  appears  above,  be.  and  the  same  here- 
by Is.  extended  for  a  period  of  four  (4)  years 
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Ir<m  September  1.  1967,  Its  present  date  of 
expiration,  to  September  1,  1971.  This  agree- 
ment shall  become  effective  when  executed. 
rntilied.  and  approved  as  provided  In  Article 

I  ,  f  the  original  Compact. 

The  sicnaiory  States  have  executed  this 
acreement  in  a  single  original  which  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Depaxt- 
II, cut  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  a 
duly  certified  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded 

II  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States.  Any  oil-producing  state  may  become 
a  party  hereto  by  executing  a  counterp)€irt 
of  tills  agreement  to  be  similarly  deposited, 
certified,  and  ratified. 

■  Executed  by  the  several  undersigned 
states,  lit  their  several  state  capltols,  through 
their  pr.  \ier  officials  on  the  dates  as  shown, 
as  July  .iiuhorized  by  statutes  and  resolu- 
tions, subject  to  the  limitations  and  quall- 
f.(r;^tions  of  the  acts  of  the  respective  State 
Lci  i.M.itures. 

•  The  State  of  Alabama 

By  George  C.  Wallace,  Governor 
■'Dated:   Aug.   11.   1966 
"Attest;    Mrs.  Acnes  Baggett,  Secretary 
of  Stale  (Seal) 
■The  State  of  Alaska 

■  Bv  William  A.  Egan,  Governor 

Dated;  July  13.  1966 

'.■\ttest;     Hugh    J.    Wade,    Secretary    of 
State  (Seal) 
'The  State  or  Arizona 

nv  SAMfEL  P.  OoDDARO,  Govcmor 
Dated:  March  8,  1966 
.\ttest:     Wesley    Bolin,    Secretary    of 
State  ( Seal ) 
'The  State  of  Arkansas 

■  By  Orval  E   FAuars.  Governor 

•■Dated:  May  3.  1966 

■Attest:     Kelly    Bryant,    Secretary    of 
State  (Seal) 
'The  State  of  Colorado 
'  Bv  John  A.  Love.  Governor 
Dated:  January  13,  1966 
Attest:    Byron  A.  Anderson,  Secretary 
of  State  (Seal) 
■The  State  or  Florida 

■  By  Haydon  Burns,  Governor 

'■D.ited;  June  28.  1966 
■  .\ttest :    Tom   Davis.  Secretary  of  State 
I  Seal ) 
■'The  State  or  Illinois 

■  Bv  Otto  Kerneb.  Oovernor 

Dated:  January  24.  1966 
.\ttest;  Paul  Powell,  Secretary  of  State 
I  Seal ) 
"The  State  of  Indiana 

■  Bv  Rodger  D.  Bbanigen,  Governor 

Dated;  May  31,  1966 

.\ttest:  John  D.  Bottoeff,  Secretary  of 
state  (Seal) 
'■The  State  of  Kansas 
"By  Wm.  H.  Avery.  Governor 
Dated:  December  1,  1965 
.\ttcst:  Paul  R.  Shanahan,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  .State  of  Kentucky 

■  Bv  e:dward  T.  BREATHrrr.  Governor 

Dated:  6-6-66 

•.\ttest:    Thelma  L.   Stovall,  Secretary 
of  State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Lothslana 
"Bv  .loHN  J.  McKeitken,  Governor 
Dated:  November  22.  1965 
"Attest:   Wade  O.  Martin.  Jr.,  Secretary 
of  State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Maryxand 

■  By  .T.  Millard  Tawes.  Governor 

Dated:  October  10.  1966 
"Attest :  Lloyd  L.  Simpkins,  Secretary  of 
state  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Michigan 
"By  George  Romney,  Governor 
'Dated:  5-19-66 

'.•\ttesc:    James    M.    Hare.    Secretary    of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Mississippi 

Bv  Paul  B.  Johnson.  Oovernor 
"Dated:  April  27,  1966 
'.^ttest;     Heber     Ladner.    Secretary    of 
State  (Seal) 


"The  State  or  Mi^ntana 

"By  Tim  Babcock,  Governor 

•  Dated:  Feb.  14,  1966 
"Attest:    Prank    Murray,    Secretary    of 

State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Nebraska 

"By  Prank  B.  Morrison,  Governor 

•  Dated:  Jan.  31,  1966 

"Attest:     Prank    Marsh,    Secretary    of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Nevada 

"By   Grant  Sawyer,  Governor 
"Dated:  June  17,  1966 
"Attest:     John    Koontz,     Secretary     of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  New  Mexico 

"By  Jack  M.  Campbell,  Governor 
"Dated:  Nov,  8,  1965 

"Attest:     Albert    Miller,    Secretary    of 
State  (Seal) 
"Thb  State  of  New  York 

"By  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Governor 
Dated:  Nov.  28,  1966 

"Attest:  John  P.  Lomenzo,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  North  Dakota 
"By  William  L.  Gut,  Governor 
"Dated:  Dec.  19,  1966 
"Attest:    Ben  Meier,  Secretary  of  State 
(Seal) 
"The  State  of  Ohio 

"By  James  A.  Rhodes,  Governor 
"Dated:  July  25,  1966 
"Attest:    Ted    W.    Brown,    Secretary    of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Oklahoma 

"By  Henry  Bellmon,  Governor 
"Dated:  November  15,  1965 
"Attest:  James  M.  Bullard,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
"Dated:  Sept.  16,  1966 
"Attest:    W.  Stuart  Helm,  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  South  Dakota 
"By  Nils  A.  Boe,  Governor 
"Dated:  Sept.  26,  1966 
"Attest:  Alma  Larson,  Secretary  of  State 
(Seal) 
"The  State  of  Tennessee 

"By  PiiANK  G,  Clement,  Governor 
"Dated:  4-18-66 

"Attest:  Joe  C.  Carb,  Secretary  of  State 
(Seal) 
"The  State  of  Texas 

"By  John  Connally,  Governor 
"Dated:  October  11,  1965 
"Attest:  Crawford  C.  Martin,  Secretary 
of  State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Utah 

"By  Calvin  L.  Rampton,  Governor 
"Dated:  4/11/66 

"Attest:    Clyde  L.  Miller,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  West  Vihcinia 
"By  HuLETT  C.  Smith.  Governor 
"Dated:  July  14,  1966 
"Attest:  Robert  D.  Bailey,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  Wyoming 

"By  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Governor 
"Dated:  Jan.  18,  1966 
"Attest:  Thtra  Thomson,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal)" 
Sec.  2.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  continue  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress,  as  provided  in  section  2 
of  Public  Law  185,  Elghty-fotirth  Congress, 
for  the  duration  of  the  Interstate  Compact 
to  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas  to  whether  or  not 
the  activities  of  the  State  under  the  provi- 
sions of  such  compact  have  been  consistent 
with  the  purposes  as  set  out  In  article  V  of 
such  compact. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Joint  resolution  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oCEer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  54  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  provisions  erf  House  Joint  Resolution 
506,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Fles.   506)    was  laid  on  the  table. 


FORMULA  GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS 
OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
tH.R.  14086)  to  amend  the  Commimity 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  the 
program  of  assistance  under  that  act  for 
community  mental  health  centers  and 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics 
and  narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

short  title 
Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Amend- 
ments of  1969". 

TITLE  I— GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS AND  FACILITIES  FOR  ALCOHOL- 
ICS AND  NARCOTIC  ADDICTS 

EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAM     FOR     COMMUNTTT 
MENTAL    HEALTH    CENTERS 

SEC.  101.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  for  each  of  the  next 
three  fiscal  years.". 

(b)  Section  207  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2687)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1970"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973". 

EXTENSION     OF     PROGRAMS     FOR     FACrLITIES     FOR 
ALCOHOLICS  AND  NARCOTIC  ADDICTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  261(a)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  26880)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  $25,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtuae  30,  1971,  $25.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending.  June  30, 
1972,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,". 

(b)  Section  261(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  next  three"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  next  seven",  and  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
3,  1969,  or  the  fiscal  yeEir  ending  June  30, 
1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  before  July  1,  1973". 

TRAINING     AND     EVALUATION     OF    PROGRAMS     FOR 
ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTIC  ADDICTION 

SEC.  103.  (a)  Part  C  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  245  and  246  as  sections 
246  and  247.  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  244  the  following: 

"TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION 

"Sec  245.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization  to  cover  part  or 
all  of  the  cost  of  (1)  developing  specialized 
training  programs  or  materials  relating  to 
the  provision  of  public  health  serrtces  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism, 
or  developing  inservlce  training  or  short- 
term  or  refresher  courses  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  such  services;  (2)  training  per- 
sonnel to  operate,  supervise,  and  administer 
such  services;  and  i3)  conducting  surveys 
and  field  trials  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
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the  progr&ma  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  aJoohoIlain  wltbln  the  severml  St«tM 
with  a  view  to  determining  ways  and  me«na 
of  Improving,  extending,  and  expanding  such 
programs  " 

tb)  Section  353  of  such  Act  (43  03C 
36881 1  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "igTO" 
*nd  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof     1973" 

(C)  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  361 1  a)  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
(43  use  26880)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  333"  and  inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof   "sections   346   and   362" 

TITLE  n— GRANTS  POR  3TAPTTNO  OP 
COMMIT  NTTY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS AND  PACILnTEa  FOR  ALCOHOLICS 
AND  NARCOTIC  ADDICTS 

FBDERAL    SHAAC 

Skt  201  (a)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to 
costs  of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  of  any  community  men- 
Ul  health  center  for  any  period  after  June  30. 
1970.  for  which  a  grant  has  been  or  Is  made 
under  subsection  (a)  of  .section  220  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  1 42 
tJS.C  26883.  subsection  ib)  of  such  section 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  1 1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  grants  under  this  section  for  such  costs 
for  atty  center  may  be  made  only  for  the 
perlo<J- be(?l«a»ng  with  the  flrst  day  of  the 
flrst  month  for  which  such  a  grant  Is  made 
and  ending  with  the  cloae  of  six  years  and 
three  months  after  such  dav:  and  such  grants 
with  respect  to  any  center  may  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  period  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  month 
following  such  flrst  dav.  60  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  flrst  year  thereafter.  46  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  second  year 
thereafter,  and  30  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  there- 
after 

"i3t  In  the  case  of  any  such  center  pro- 
viding services  for  persons  in  an  area  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or 
rural  poverty  area,  grants  under  this  part  for 
such  costs  for  any  such  center  mav  be  made 
only  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  flrst 
day  of  the  first  month  for  which  such  a  grant 
Is  made  and  ending  with  the  close  of  mx 
years  after  such  flrst  day:  and  .such  grants 
with  respect  to  any  such  center  may  nor  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
first  two  years  after  such  flrst  dav  80  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third  vear  afer 
such  flrst  day,  and  70  per  centum  of  such 
ccjsts  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  .sixth  years 
after   such    flrst   day   ' 

i2i    Effective  with  respect  to  costs  of  com- 
pensation of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonal of  any  alcoholism  prevention  and  treat- 
ment   facility,    specialized    faclUtv    for    al- 
coholics, or  treatment   facility   for  narcotics 
addicts   for  anjr  period  after  June  30    1970 
for  which  a  grant  has  been  or  Is  made  -inder 
section  242.   243.  or  251   of  'he  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act   (42  USC    2688e 
2688h.  2888k  I     subsection    ib)    of  section  243 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"(b)  (1 1    Grants  under  this  p.=irt    for  such 
costa  for  any  facility  mav  be  made    ,nly  for 
the   period   beginning   with   the   first  dav   of 
the  flrst   month   f(,r   which   such   a  ,?rant   is 
made  and  ending  with  -he  close  of  six  veara 
after  such  first  day:  and,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph    (2i.  such  grants  with  respect 
to  any  facility  may  not  exceed  80  percentum 
of  such    costs   for   the   first    »wo   years   after 
such  first  day.  75  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  third  vear  afer  such  first  day   60  per 
centum   of   such    costs    for    the    fourth    year 
after  .such  flrst  day.  45  per  -entum  of  .such 
costs  for  the  fifth  year  after  such  flrst  day 
and   30    per   centum    of   such    costa    for    the 
sixth  year  after  such  first  day. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  facility  pro- 
viding services  for  persons  ;n  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  an  'orban  or 
rural  poverty  area,  such  grants  with  respect 
to  any  such   facility  may  nut  exceed  90  per 


centum  of  guch  oosts  for  the  flrst  two  yean 
after  such  flrst  day.  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  flrst  day. 
and  70  per  centum  of  such  costa  for  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  after  such  first 
Aday  " 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  community  mental 
health  center,  alcoholism  prevention  and 
treatment  facility,  specialized  facility  for  al- 
coholics, or  treatment  facility  for  narcotic 
addicts,  for  which  a  staffing  grant  was  made 
under  section  220.  242.  243.  or  251  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  be- 
fore July  1.  1970.  the  applicable  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  220  or  242  of 
such  Act  I  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  I  shall,  with  respect  to  costs  In- 
curred after  Jiine  30.  1970.  apply  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  subsection  (b)  had 
been  in  effect  on  the  date  a  staffing  grant 
for  such  center  or  facility  was  initially  made. 

ACTHORIZATTON    or    APPHOPWATIONS 

Sec  202  lai  The  flrst  .sentence  of  section 
224  of  such  Act  (42  U  S  C  2688d)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $32,000  000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970'-  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970  $32  000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1971.  $40.00.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and 
$48,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1973" 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  224 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  •seven"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "twelve" 

<c)  Section  221(bi  of  .such  Act  {42  USC 
2688a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1970" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1973". 

REVIEW  OF  APPLICATIONS  BY  STATE  MENTAL 
HEALTH  AUTHORrTT  AND  HEALTH  PLANNING 
AGENCIES 

Sec  203  lai  Effective  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects approved  under  sections  220  and  242 
of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
(42  use  2688.  2688g»  after  June  30.  1970. 
section  221  (ai  of  such  Act  (42  USC  2688a) 
Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  below 
paragraph  i5i  of  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  .sentence  No  application  for  a 
grant  under  section  220  shall  be  approved 
unless  opportunity  has  been  provided,  prior 
to  such  approval,  for  consideration  of  the 
project  by  the  State  mental  health  authority, 
by  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization  which  has  developed  the  com- 
prehensive regional,  metropolitan  area,  or 
other  local  area  plan  or  plans  referred  to  in 
section  314(bi  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  covering  the  area  In  which  the  project  is 
to  be  l(jcated.  and  by  the  State  agency  admin- 
istering or  -supervising  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  314 
I  a)  of  such  .Act  " 

lb)    Effective  »Tth  respect  to  projects  ap- 
proved  under  sections  243   and   251    of  such 
Act   (42  use    2688h.  2688k)    after  June  30. 
1970.  subsection    ici    of  section  243  of  such 
Act     42  USC    2688hi   and  subsection  lO   of 
section  251  of  such  Act     42  USC   2688k)  are 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  each  sub- 
section   the    following       'No   application    for 
a  strant  under  this  section  shall  be  approved 
unless  opportunity  has  been  provided,  prior 
to   such    approval,   for   consideration   of   the 
project  by  the  State  mental  health  authority, 
by  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization   which   has  developed  the  com- 
prehensive   regional,    metropolitan    area,    or 
other  local  .area  plan  or  plans  referred  to  In 
section  3l4(bi    of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  covering  the  area  in  which  the  project  la 
to  be  !(xated,  and  by  the  State  .igency  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administration 
of    the    State    plan    approved    under   section 
314ia)  of  such  Act  " 


CaANTS   rOR   CONSILTATION    SERVICES 

Sec  204  Part  E  of  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
ac  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
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"S«c.  264.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  com- 
munity mental  health  center.  alcohoUsm  pre- 
vention and  treatment  faclUty.  specialized 
facility  for  alcohoUcs.  treatment  facility  for 
narcotic  addlcU.  or  facility  for  mental  health 
of  children,  to  which  a  grant  under  part  B  c 
D,  or  P.  as  the  case  may  be.  is  made  from 
appropriations  for  any  flscal  year  beglnnlns 
after  June  30.  1970,  to  assist  It  In  meeting 
a  portion  of  the  costs  of  compensation  trf 
professional  and  technical  personnel  provid- 
ing consulUtlon  services,  the  Secretary  may 
with  respect  to  such  center  or  facility'  make 
a  grant  under  this  section  In  addition  to  such 
other  staffing  grant  for  such  center  or  facility. 
"(b»  A  grant  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  a  center  or  facility  referred  to  In 
that  subsection — 

"(1)  may  be  made  only  for*the  period  ap- 
plicable to  the  staffing  grant  made  under 
part  B,  C.  D,  or  P.  as  the  case  may  be  with 
respect  to  such  center  or  facility,  and 

"(2)  may  not  exceed  whichever  of  the 
following  Is  the  lower:  (A)  15  per  centum  of 
the  costs  with  respect  to  which  such  other 
staffing  grant  Is  made,  or  (B)  that  percentage 
of  such  costs  when  added  to  the  percentage 
of  such  costs  covered  by  such  other  staffing 
grant  equals  100  per  centum. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  making  Initial  grants 
under  this  section,  there  are  authorized  -o 
be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the 
flscal  years  ending  June  30.  1971.  June  30 
1972,  and  June  30,  1973.  There  are  also  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  flscal  vear 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  each  of  "the 
next  seven  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  make  grants  under 
this  section  for  projects  which  received  Ini- 
tial grants  under  this  section  from  appro- 
priations authorized  for  any  flscal  year  end- 
ing before  July  1.  1973." 

.APPROVAL    BY    NATIONAL    ADVISORY    MENT.4L 
HEALTH    COUNCIL 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Part  E  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  section  added  by  section  204 
the  following  new  section: 

"APPROVAL    BY    NATIONAL    ADVISORY    MENTAL 
HEALTH    COUNCIL 

■  Sec.  265.  Grants  made  under  this  title  for 
the  cost  of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  may  be  made  only  upon 
recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council  established  bv  .■sec- 
tion 217(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  " 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  grants  Ini- 
tially made  under  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  from  appropriations 
made  for  flscal  years  beginning  after  June  30. 
1970 

INITIATION    AND    DEVELOPMENT    GRANTS 

.Sec.  206.  Elective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations made  under  section  224  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  USC. 
2688d)  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1970.  part  B  oi  such  Act  is  amended  !:y 
adding  after  such  section  224  the  following 
new  section : 

"GRANTS    FOR    INITIATION    AND   DEVELOPMENT   OF 
COMMl-NrrY     MENTAL    HEALTH    CENTERS 

"Sec.  225.  For  the  purposes  of  assessing 
loc&l  mental  health  needs,  developing  neces- 
sary resources,  and  Involving  local  citizens  In 
the  development  of  mental  health  programs, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  5  p)er  centum  of  the 
appropriation  for  each  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 224  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  grants  to  local  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  or  organizations  to  cover  up  to  ;00 
per  centum  of  the  costs,  but  In  no  case 
to  exceed  $50,000,  for  Initiation  and  develop- 
ment of  a  prcjgram  for  delivery  of  community 
mental  health  center  services,  for  one  year 
only  running  from  the  flrst  day  of  the  flrst 
month  for  which  such  a  grant  is  made  with 
respect  to  such  a  local  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization." 
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TITLE  in — AMENDMKNTS  RELATING  TO 
CJOMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS AND  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED.  ALCOHOLICS,  AND 
NARCOTIC  ADDICTS 

FEDERAL    share:     HIGHER    SHARE    FOR    DISADVAN- 
TAGED   AREAS 

SEC  301.  Elective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  after  June  30,  1970,  under  part  C 
of  title  I  or  part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963, 
section  402  of  such  Act  (43  USC.  2692)  is  re- 
pealed and  section  401(h)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)(1)  The  term  'Federal  share'  with 
respect  to  any  project  means  the  portion  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project  to 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
part  C  of  title  I  or  part  A  of  title  11. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  with  respect  to 
any  project  In  the  State  shall  be  the  amount 
determined  by  the  State  agency  designated 
In  the  State  plan  hut,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  the  Federal  share  for  any 
project  may  not  exceed  6623  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  projeot 
or  the  State's  Federal  percentage,  whichever 
l3  the  lower.  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the 
flrst  such  project  In  the  State  during  any 
flscal  year,  such  State  agency  shall  give  the 
Secretary  written  notification  of  the  maxi- 
mum Federal  share  established  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  for  such  projects  In  such 
State  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  dur- 
ing such  flscal  year  and  the  method  for 
determining  the  actual  Federal  share  to 
be  p>ald  with  respect  to  such  projects;  and 
such  maximum  P^ederal  share  and  such 
method  of  determination  for  such  projects 
In  such  State  approved  during  such  flsoal 
year  shall  not  be  changed  after  the  approval 
of  the  flrst  such  project  In  the  State  dur- 
ing such  flsoeJ  year, 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  facility  or  center 
which  p>rovldes  or  will,  upon  completion  of 
the  project  for  which  application  has  been 
made  under  part  C  of  title  I  or  under  part 
A  of  title  n,  provide  services  for  persons  in 
an  area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an 
urban  or  rural  pwverty  area,  the  maximum 
Federal  share  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)  may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  construction  of  the  project." 

PERIOD    FOB    PROMTTLGATING    FEDERAL 
PERCENTAGES 

Sec.  302.  Section  401(J)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "August  31"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30". 

MAXIMCM  FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS  FOB  FACrLITIES  rOR  ALCOHOLICS  OB 
NARCOTIC   ADDICTS  IN  DISADVANTAGED   ARZAS 

Sec.  303.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  after  June  30.  1970,  under  part  C  or 
part  D  of  the  Ckxnmunity  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act,  section  241(b)  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  2688f),  secUon  243(d)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.SC.  2688h),  and  section  251(b)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.SC.  2688k)  are  each  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  "6673  per  cen- 
tum" the  following:  "(or  90  per  centum  In 
the  case  of  a  facility  providing  services  for 
persons  In  an  area  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  an  urban  or  rural  pwverty  area) ". 

TITLE  IV— MENTAL  HEALTH  OP 
CHILDREN 

CONSTRUCTION    AND    STAFFING    OF   TREATMENT 

rAciLrrrEs 
Sec.  401.  The  Commtmlty  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  part 
E  the  following: 

Part  F — Mental  Health  of  Chiloszn 

"GRANTS    FOB    TREATMENT    FACILrrm 

"Sec.  271.  (a)  Grants  ft'om  appropriations 
under  subsection  (d)  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization  which  owns  or  op- 
erates a  community  mental  health  center 
to   assist    such    agency    or    organization   In 


meeting  the  costs  of  construction  of  a  fa- 
cility for  mental  health  of  children  within 
the  States,  and  to  assist  such  an  agency  or 
organization  In  meeting  a  portion  of  the 
costs  (determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
Of  the  Secretary)  of  compensation  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  for  the  op- 
eration of  a  facility  for  mental  health  of  chil- 
dren constructed  with  a  grant  made  under 
part  A  or  this  part  or  for  the  operation  of 
new  services  in  an  existing  facility  for  men- 
tal health  of  children. 

"(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  section  for  the  construction  of  a  facility 
for  mental  health  of  children  unless  such 
facility  will  be  part  of  or  affiliated  with  the 
community  mental  health  center  owned  or 
operated  by  the  agency  or  organization  re- 
ceiving the  grant. 

"(2)  The  grant  program  for  construction 
of  faculties  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  carried  out  consistently  with  the 
grant  program  under  part  A,  except  that  the 
amount  of  any  such  grant  with  respect  to 
any  project  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the 
cost  thereof,  but  not  In  excess  of  66%  per 
centum  (or  90  per  centum  In  the  case  of 
a  facility  providing  services  for  persons  In 
an  area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an 
urban  or  rural  poverty  area),  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

"(c)  (1)  No  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  for  the  costs  of  compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  shall 
be  approved  unless  opporttmlty  has  been 
provided,  prior  to  such  approval,  for  con- 
sideration of  the  project  by  the  State  and 
mental  health  authority,  by  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  or  organlzaUon 
which  has  developed  the  comprehensive  re- 
gional, metropolitan  area,  or  other  local  area 
plan  or  plans  referred  to  In  section  314(b) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  covering  the 
area  In  which  the  project  Is  to  be  located, 
and  by  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  314(a)  of  such 
Act. 

"(2)  Grants  made  under  this  section  for 
such  costs  may  not  exceed  the  percentages 
of  such  costs,  and  may  be  made  only  for  the 
periods,  prescribed  for  grants  for  such  costs 
under  section  242. 

"(d)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $6,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  $10,000,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  Jtme  30,  1972,  and  $15,000,000 
for  the  fliscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for 
grants  tinder  this  part  for  construction,  for 
Initial  grants  under  this  part  for  compensa- 
tion of  professional  and  technical  jjersonnel, 
and  for  training  and  evaluation  grants  under 
section  272. 

"(2)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  each  of  the  next  six  flscal  years 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  make  grants  with  respect  to  any  project 
under  this  part  for  which  an  Initial  staffing 
grant  was  made  from  appropriations  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  flscal  year  ending  be- 
fore July  1, 1973. 

"TRAINING    AND    EVALUATION 

"Sec.  272.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
dvirtng  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1971, 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1973, 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  or  organizations  to  cover  part  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  (1)  developing  specialized 
training  programs  or  materials  relating  to 
the  provision  of  services  for  the  mental 
health  of  children,  or  developing  inservlce 
training  or  short-term  or  refresher  courses 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices; (2)  training  personnel  to  operate, 
supervise,  and  administer  such  services;  and 
(3)  conducting  surveys  and  field  trials  to 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  programs  for 
the  mental  health  of  children  within  the 
several  States  with  a  view  to  determining 
ways  and  means  of  Improving,  extending,  and 
expanding  such  programs." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGK5ERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  was  considered  in  3  days  of  hearings 
and  was  ordered  reported  imanimously. 

Basically,  the  bill  Is  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  program  of  grants 
for  the  construction  and  staflQng  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  with  a 
number  of  modifications  recommended 
at  the  hearings. 

The  existing  construction  grant  au- 
thorization of  S70  million  a  year  is  ex- 
tended in  the  same  amount  for  3  fiscal 
years,  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973. 
The  program  of  grants  for  paying  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  stafQng  these  centers  is 
also  extended  for  3  years,  with  a  change 
in  that  formula. 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  centers  are 
beginning  to  run  into  financial  dlCQcul- 
ties  so  the  matching  formula  is  stretched 
out  for  2  additional  years,  with  appro- 
priation authorizations  of  $32  million, 
$40  million,  and  $48  million  for  fiscal 
years  1971  through  1973.  This  compares 
with  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1970  which  is  at  $32  million,  which  the 
bill  reduces  to  $26  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  frankly  I  do  not  think 
that  the  amounts  provided  in  this  bill 
are  adequate  to  meet  national  needs  In 
this  area.  The  committee  is  in  a  dilemma, 
however.  In  recent  years  we  have  au- 
thorized what  we  thought  were  adequate 
programs,  and  then  It  has  been  our  ex- 
perience that  the  administration  asks  for 
much  less  than  the  authorization,  and 
when  they  get  the  appropriation,  they 
fall  to  spend  the  appropriated  amounts. 
This  has  been  true  almost  across  the 
board  in  health  programs,  and  has  been 
true  in  the  case  of  the  community  men- 
tal health  centers  program. 

Our  national  goal,  as  set  in  1963,  Is 
for  2,000  of  these  centers,  yet  the  admin- 
istration's goals  now  are  for  somewhere 
around  450  by  1972.  This  is  far  too  few, 
but  the  budget  constraints  we  have  had 
in  recent  years  have  led  in  many  areas — 
this  one  included — to  our  saving  a  few 
dollars  today,  with  the  Inevitable  re- 
sult that  expenditures  have  to  be  greater 
later.  We  demonstrate  over  and  again 
the  wisdom  of  the  comment  that  a  "stitch 
in  time  saves  nine,"  and  In  the  health 
area  we  have  been  saving  individual 
stitches.  In  other  words,  I  think  the  au- 
thorizations for  staffing  contained  in  this 
bill  are  inadequate,  but  in  view  of  recent 
history  in  the  case  of  appropriations,  I 
think  the  amounts  set  in  the  bill  are 
fairly  realistic ;  not  in  terms  of  needs,  but 
rather  in  terms  of  realistic  expectations. 
To  return  to  the  bill,  in  1968  the  law 
was  amended  to  add  a  2-year  authority 
for  construction  and  stafltog  of  facilities 
for  alcoholic  and  narcotic  addicts,  at  a 
$25  million  authorization  for  fiscal  year 

1970.  This  bill  would  authorize  $15  mil- 
lion for  1970,  and  then  $20  million,  $25 
million,  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  years 

1971,  1972,  and  1973  for  this  program. 
Two  new  features  are  added.  One  is  a 

program  of  grants  for  construction  and 
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stafBng  of  facilities  which  are  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  community  mental  health 
centers  but  devoted  to  the  mental  health 
of  children  Grants  for  construction  may 
be  up  to  two-thirds  of  cost,  and  grants 
for  staffing  may  be  at  the  level  of  80  per- 
cent for  2  years.  75  percent  for  1  year.  80 
percent  for  a  year.  45  percent  for  a  year, 
and  30  percent  for  the  sixth  and  laist 
year.  The  committee  felt  this  preferen- 
tial treatment  was  necessary  because 
children's  mental  health  services  are 
usually  more  expensive  than  mental 
health  services  for  adults  and  we  wanted 
to  encourage  the  adoption  of  programs 
in  this  area. 

In  addiuon.  the  committee  provided 
for  an  additional  15  percent  of  staffing 
costs  to  be  covered  in  the  case  of  con- 
sultative .services  provided  by  mental 
health  centers.  This  type  of  service  m- 
volves  use  of  mental  health  professional 
manpower  to  consult  with  per.sons  who 
deal  with  the  public,  such  as  school- 
teachers, ministers  and  others,  to  aid 
thtm  i:i  :t'ci)t;n  ZKur  atid  coiJUig  "Aith 
mentAt  heaiUa  problems  of  people  whom 
they  *eal  wHh  This  ls  a  way  of  stretch- 
mg  scarce  manpower  in  this  area,  so  15 
percent  additional  can  be  added  to  tlie 
Federal  construction  for  costs  of  these 
services 

The  bill  contains  another  feature,  deal- 
ing with  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas 
Up  to  90  percent  of  the  construction  costs 
of  facilities  of  community  mental  health 
centers  facilities  for  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotics addicts,  and  factliues  for  children 
may  be  paid  With  respect  to  the  staffing 
of  these  facilities,  the  bill  provides  that 
90  percent  of  the  costs  may  be  covered 
for  the  first  2  years,  80  percent  for  the 
third  year,  and  70  percent  for  the  next  3 
years.  I  am  sure  the  committee  will  have 
to  taJte  another  look  at  this  formula  3 
years  from  now. 

The  bill  also  permits  use  of  5  percent 
of  appropriated  funds  for  staffing  to  be 
used  for  developing  new  programs  lead- 
mi,'  to  the  establishment  of  community 
mental  health  centers.  With  respect  to 
the  relationship  between  this  program 
and  comprehensive  planning,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  all  applications  for  staffing 
1,'ranto  mast  be  submitted  for  review  imd 
comment  to  the  State  mental  health  au- 
thority, to  the  areawide  plannmg  agencv, 
if  there  is  one.  and,  in  addition,  to  the 
Sfate  comprehensive  planning  a<!;ency 
These  three  agencies  do  not  have  a  veto 
power  but  are  permitted  to  review  -^nd 
comment  on  the  application  In  addi- 
tion, the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council  ls  2;iven  authority  to  re- 
view all  staffing  grant  application^,  and 
no  application  may  be  approved  unless 
the  Council  so  recommends 

Mr  Speaker,  this  covers  the  principal 
areas  dealt  with  by  the  bill,  and  we  rec- 
ommend Its  passage 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  vield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  did  the 
s{entleman  .^ay  this  is  a  3-year  extension, 
or  for  how  many  years  is  it^ 

Mr  STAGGERS.  This  is  a  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  basic  law  with  the  excep- 
tion that  we  have  extended  the  staffing 
for  2  vears. 


Mr  GROSS  Extended  the  staffing  for 
2  years'* 

Mr  STAGGERS  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  GROSS   Does  Uiis  provide  for  ex- 
pansion or  additions  to  the  mental  health 
centers? 

Mr  STAGGERS  Yes,  it  does. 
As  I  explamed.  tiiere  are  two  changes, 
for  the  children's  mental  health  pro- 
grams for  taking  care  of  tlie  youngsters 
who  have  problems,  and  consultation 
services  to  help  prevent  some  of  them 
from  becoming  problems. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  does  this 
provide  for  an  mcrease  in  the  next  3 
years'' 

Mr  STAGGERS   For  an  Increase? 
Mr    GROSS    Yes.   an   increase  in  ex- 
penditures.   Does   this   authorize  an   in- 
crease in  expenditures'^ 

Mr  STAGGERS  It  does  I  would  say 
this  to  the  is'entleman  it  is  not  neai'.y 
enough  of  an  incieri.se.  m  my  opinion. 

One  of  the  ureat  problems  we  have  in 
the  Nation  today,  as  the  'gentleman 
knows  and  .us  we  have  said  before,  is 
that  I  ne  out  of  everv  10  .Americans  can 
expect  to  spend  some  time  in  a  mental 
institution  before  he  dies. 

Mr  CJROSS   I  understand  that. 
M."     STAGGERS     .\s    I    said,    in    my 
opinion  wc  ate  not  providing  enough  m 
several  ways 

I  could  mention  varioius  community 
mental  health  centei-s  which  are  on  the 
verge  of  closini^  They  have  spent  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money  and  do  a  !;reat 
job  for  their  people  Tliey  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  raise  matching  funds. 

We  did  expand  this  bill  in  another 
way  tor  the  poverty  areas  by  providing  a 
little  more  matching  for  them.  This  was 
approved  by  the  administration  in  their 
proposal,  as  well  as  the  other  bills  we 
had. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  there  not  a  difficulty 
with  respect  to  finding  trained  and  ex- 
perienced personnel  to  man  an  expanded 
program  '  Somewhere  not  too  long  ago. 
I  read  qmte  an  article  which  seemed  to 
be  authentic,  .saying  that  they  were  hav- 
in*;  tremendous  difficulty  in  finding 
trained  personnel. 

Old  the  committee  t;o  into  this.  In  pro- 
viding more  money  for  an  expanded  pro- 
gram'' 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Yes 
Mr  GROSS  We  can  si>end  all  the 
money  in  the  world,  yet  without  trained 
and  experienced  personnel  in  centers  of 
this  kind,  the  money  would  be  largely 
wasted 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  would  agree  with 
the  !,'entleman  on  that 

Last  year  we  passed  the  Health  Man- 
power .Act.  which  specifically  is  tooled 
to  do  just  this  'ob.  which  we  need  to 
do  We  need  to  do  more  of  It.  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

In  reply  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa,  may  I  say  we  have  kept  this 
strictly  within  the  budget.  When  they 
came  down  for  hearings  we  went  into 
this  whole  question  of  staffing  very  com- 
pletely I  have  been  one  who  has  been 
quite  Interested  in  whether  or  not  staf- 
fing could  be  .supplied.  I  was  satisfied  as 
a  result  of  the  testimony  that  was  given 
It  could  be  done. 


Represenutlves  of  two  States— Illinois 
and  Minnesota — have  been  in  to  see  me 
this  week  on  this  question  of  staffliii;.  i 
happen  to  have  some  intimate  knowledge 
of  those  two  States  with  reference  to  nils 
particular  problem. 

They  felt  there  was  not  enough  money 
in  this  bill  to  do  what  they  had  m  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  unanimous 
in  approving  what  we  have  done  thus 
far,  and  felt  it  was  very  good. 

All  of  the  other  States.  Including  the 
gentleman's  own  State  of  Iowa,  have 
found  this  program  to  be  extremely  h. :.  . 
f ul  in  this  whole  mental  health  fieu;  i 
do  want  to  say  that  the  State  ol  lo-.va 
does  go  along  with  tills  program  und 
endorses  it 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man Iroiu  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS.  I  was  not  being  critical 
of  the  program  in  any  sense.  I  am  nunly 
asking  whether  the  committee  a.sc;  r- 
tamed  that  there  are  enough  retauied 
and  experienced  staff  people  to  provide 
for  an  expanded  program.  That  is  .il! 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  understood  •\,u 
what  the  gentleman  said  was  inttnded 
to  be  constructive,  to  find  out  the  details 
with  reference  to  this  bill.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  contributed  greatly  .th 
what  he  has  said  today  in  makinj;  -i.i.se 
inquiries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  provuLng 
grants  for  the  creation  of  community 
mental  health  centers  in  1963  started 
what  has  become  the  most  suci.o:-.-niJ 
and  meaningful  Federal  health  proKram 
since  Hill-Burton.  Upon  the  reconiiixn- 
dation  of  the  medical  profession  as  well 
as  IHiblic  Health  authorities  Coni'ress 
provided  funds  to  assist  in  the  comtruc- 
tion  of  facilities  at  the  local  level  to 
treat  mental  problems.  At  a  later  date 
when  the  program  was  renewed,  u  was 
demonstrated  that  the  bricks  and  mortar 
made  available  would  provide  little  ni.lp 
miless  professional  people  ntcessarv  to 
the  activity  could  be  attracted  to  serve 
As  a  result  funds  were  made  available  to 
assist  the  community  in  acquiring  .-.iid 
keepinK  such  staff  by  underwriting  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  those  expenses  on  a 
decreasmg  scale  over  the  years. 

Community  mental  health  centers 
have  been  built,  have  been  staffed,  .ir.d 
are  operating  in  over  400  communif'^s. 
This  is.  of  course,  a  very  small  start 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  archaic 
system  for  the  confinement  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  patients,  but  it  is  a  start. 
and  the  program  has  performed  even  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  its  sponsors 

We  discovered  as  time  went  on  tisat 
certain  other  necessary  activities  could 
be  included  within  the  framework  of  me 
program.  The  last  Congress  aulhori.i  d 
the  use  of  funds  to  expand  commun;;y 
mental  health  centers  to  include  treat- 
ment facilities  for  narcotic  addicts  and 
alcoholics.  Although  this  portion  of  the 
program  is  fairly  new  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  It  will  be  a  valuable 
adjunct  and  something  which  most  com- 
munities will  find  useful. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  extend 
for  3  years  the  program  of  grants  to  as- 
sist m  construction  of  the  basic  facilities 
included  in  the  act.  This  would  be  funded 
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in  the  sum  of  $70  million  a  year  which  Is 
the  present  rate  of  expenditure.  Systems 
tor  staffing  these  institutions  would  be 
continued  but  somewhat  expanded.  The 
percentage  of  syst«ns  would  remain  the 
same  until  it  reached  the  lowest  level  of 
30  percent  in  the  fourth  year,  and  under 
this  legislation  would  then  be  extended 
for  2  additional  years.  Facilities  for 
alcoholism  and  narcotic  addiction  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  could 
be  built  In  conjunction  with  a  new  In- 
stitution or  added  to  those  already  in 
existence  For  this  latter  reason  the 
funds  to  support  this  part  of  the  program 
are  set  forth  separately  in  the  amoimts 
of  S20  million  for  1971.  $25  million  for 

1972,  and  $30  million  for  1973. 
Although  it  would  appear  that  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  could  use 
present  authorities  to  treat  mental  con- 
ditions in  children,  it  seems  that  there 
are  particular  problems  which  will  make 
necessary  in  some  instances  different  fa- 
cilities and  either  different  or  additional 
personnel.  Certainly  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  the  mental  and  emotional 
problems  of  children  be  given  the  high- 
est priority  for  treatment  at  the  com- 
mvmity  level.  To  make  sure  that  this 
comes  about  specific  funds  are  Included 
in  the  amounts  of  $6  million  for  1971. 
Sio  million  for  1972,  and  $15  million  for 

1973.  I  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  all  of 
these  various  services  can  be  treated  as 
parts  of  a  single  institution  needing  no 
.separate  identification.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  probably  well  to  have  them  set 
apart  .so  that  attention  will  be  drawn  to 
them  and  a  history  of  their  development 
pniperly  kept. 

One  other  service  has  been  added 
which  should  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  these  institutions  immeasurably.  Aside 
from  having  the  necessary  facilities  pres- 
ent in  the  community  it  can  be  very  im- 
portant in  certain  instances  to  take  the 
services  to  the  patient.  The  very  matter 
o:  discovering  and  identifying  those  who 
need  help,  particularly  among  the  young 
can  become  the  most  important  'lart  of 
the  service  to  be  offered.  This  bill  pro- 
vides the  sum  of  $5  million  for  each  of 
the  3  years  to  assist  community  mental 
health  centers  in  creating  consultative 
services.  It  Is  anticipated  that  one  aspect 
of  such  service  will  be  working  with 
srhDol  systems.  Although  other  uses  may 
come  to  mind,  this  would  no  doubt  be  the 
lareest  user  of  such  consultation. 

Wc  have  thus  far  outlined  the  changes 
and  additions  which  this  bill  makes  in 
present  law  except  in  one  area.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  some- 
what different  formulas,  both  for  con- 
struction and  for  staffing,  will  be  neces- 
san-  to  successfully  promote  the  creation 
of  community  mental  health  centers  in 
poverty  areas.  For  that  reason  the  bill 
provides  for  90  percent  Federal  fimding 
of  construction  projects  in  poverty  areas 
as  opposed  to  the  usuad  66%  percent. 
A1.50  in  the  matter  of  staffing  a  more 
generous  formula  is  provided — 90  per- 
cent, of  the  staffing  costs  will  be  sup- 
ixirted  by  Federal  fimds  for  the  first  2 
years.  80  percent  of  such  costs  for  the 
th:rd  year,  and  70  r)ercent  for  the  next 
3  years  thereafter. 

The  total  cost  of  this  legislation  for 
the  3 -year  period  is  $451  million. 


The  Ckxnmittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  reviewed  the  accomplish- 
ments thus  far  imder  this  act  and  con- 
sidered many  possible  additions  and 
changes  as  well  as  the  appropriate  level 
of  effort.  The  bill  before  you  today  comes 
to  you  with  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  committee.  I  recommend  it  to  the 
House  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  shield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Relative  to  the  question 
of  adequate  personnel  imder  this  bill, 
there  is  a  provision  that  will  permit  the 
directors  in  the  various  community 
health  centers  to  make  contacts  through 
the  schools  and  through  the  agencies 
where  persons  with  natural  aptitude  in 
the  way  of  psychology  can  be  working 
with  the  limited  personnel  now  work- 
ing in  the  community  health  centers. 
The  feeling  of  the  experts  is  that  we  do 
not  have  adequate  personnel,  and  likely 
will  not  have  adequate  personnel  for 
some  time.  Therefore,  this  type  of  a  pro- 
gram might  spread  the  abilities  of  those 
we  have  to  a  wider  field  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  STAGCERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  'West  'Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  want  to  compli- 
ment him,  and  the  House  as  a  whole 
should,  because  this  is  his  amendment. 
It  has  brought  a  new  innovation  into 
this  field,  which  I  believe  is  good. 

I  think  it  is  wise  that  we  use  the 
knowledge  we  have  now  in  order  to 
spread  these  scarce  talents  as  far  as 
we  can. 

Mr.  NEI£EN.  I  would  like  to  comment 
further  that  in  our  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota we  have  11  centers.  With  regard  to 
our  State  hospital,  for  example,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  insane  there  is  way  down. 
The  number  that  reach  the  hospital  are 
so  much  less  today  than  has  been  true 
in  the  past.  This  is  largely  because  of 
treatment  that  has  been  given  to  patients 
in  our  community  health  centers. 

I  think  this  program  is  very  good  and 

wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman  and 

the  committee  for  bringing  out  this  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Did  the  distinguished 
chairman  say  that  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  indicated  one  out  of  10 
Americans  is  going  to  spend  some  part  of 
his  life  before  he  dies  in  a  mental 
institution? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  that  was  testi- 
fied to  before  the  committee.  I  have  also 
read  this  before,  and  it  has  been  said  by 
specialists. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  would  mean  we 
would  need  facilities  for  some  20  million 
Americans. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  But  not  aU  at  the 
same  time.  However,  we  hope  to  allevi- 
ate all  of  this  and  work  out  most  of 
these  things. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  and  commend  the 


chairman  of  this  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor. 

When  people  ask  what  Congress  has 
done  this  year,  we  should  point  to  this 
legislation  as  one  example  of  our  varied 
activity.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  to  come  before  the  Congress. 
Not  only  does  it  address  itself  to  the 
problems  of  mental  health  among  chil- 
dren and  the  grov/ing  problem  of  alco- 
holism and  the  problem  of  narcotics  ad- 
diction but  to  many  other  pressing  prob- 
lems of  our  day. 

I  certainly  want  to  associate  myself 
with  this  legislation  and  congratulate  the 
chairman  for  making  it  possible  for  us 
to  vote  on  this  very  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  which  handled  this 
matter  and  also  wish  to  congratulate 
every  member  of  this  subcommittee  for 
bringing  to  the  full  committee  a  bill 
which  is  a  good  one  and  which  meets  an 
important  need. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  is  presented  with  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

This  bill,  H.R.  14086.  amends  the 
Commimlty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
to  extend  the  program  of  assistance 
imder  the  act  for  commtmity  mental 
health  centers  and  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholics  and  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. A  new  program  of  special  assist- 
ance for  mental  health  services  for  chil- 
dren has  been  added  in  recognition  of  a 
great  need. 

The  committee  cannot  urge  too  strong- 
ly prompt  action  on  this  bill.  Our  motion 
for  immediate  passsige  is  made  on  several 
counts.  First  and  foremost,  the  mental 
health  needs  of  this  Nation  must  be  met 
and  they  must  continue  to  be  met  on  a 
communitsrwlde  and  community-tuned 
basis.  Second,  the  bill  extends  a  com- 
munity health  program  of  outstanding 
and  singular  merit.  In  the  words  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare : 

This  Is  .  .  .  one  program  that  Is  on  target 
...  a  program  that  is  strongly  conceived  and 
well  executed. 

And,  third,  the  extension  should  be 
voted  now,  because  the  authorities 
granted  by  the  original  act  in  1963  and 
its  amendments  are  due  to  expire  shortly. 

I  should  like,  very  briefly,  to  take  up 
those  points  which  so  impressed  the 
committee. 

As  to  the  need  for  this  legislation,  my 
distinguished  colleagues  are  already 
aware  of  the  health  and  social  needs  of 
the  Nation.  We  are  keenly  aware,  for  ex- 
ample, that  mental  illness  and  many 
problems  related  to  people's  mental 
health  are  among  the  chief  cripplers  of 
our  society.  The  estimate  is  that  one  out 
of  every  10  Americans,  or  about  20  mil- 
lion people,  suffer  from  mental  or  emo- 
tional problems  that  require  profes- 
sional help,  if  they  can  find  it.  Among 
these  are  some  8  million  children  and 
their  families  who  need  special  attention, 
treatment,  or  counseling.  The  estimate 
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\3  that  alcoholism,  a  major  mental  health 
problem,  afflicts  over  5  million  Ameri- 
cans. As  for  the  menace  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction, the  eatimate  of  100.000  users  of 
hard  drugs  is  compounded  these  days  by 
sm  increasing  trend  toward  drug  abuse 
and  experimentation  with  narcotics 
among  our  young  people 

So  much  for  the  obvious  need  in  this 
country  to  get  mental  health  services 
out  to  where  people  are.  to  where  they 
live,  where  they  work,  and  where  they 
grow  up.  These  are  services  for  the  care 
of  the  sick,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  hurt 
and  troubled  lives,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  illness  and  breakdown 

These  are  the  vital  tasks  of  the  new 
and  developing  community  mental 
health  centers.  In  many  respects,  they 
represent  the  most  dynamic  health  serv- 
ice program  Ln  the  Nation. 

In  1963.  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act — Public  Law  8*- 
164 — was  enacted  in  response  to  mount- 
ing evidence  that  the  menuily  ill  have 
a  greater  chance  for  early  recovery 
when  treated  promptly  in  community- 
based  JadUUes  near  their  homes.  The 
need  for  services  to  help  prevent  dis- 
abling illness  and  disruptive  problems 
was  also  underscored  in  testimony  pre- 
sented by  the  Nations  leading  mental 
health  authorities. 

Since  then,  the  national  community 
mental  health  center  program  has  shown 
extraordmary  progress.  Although  rela- 
tively young.  Its  growth  and  Impact  have 
already  been  extensive.  Since  June  1965. 
when  the  first  construction  grant  was 
awarded,  a  total  of  376  community 
mental  health  centers  have  been  funded. 
These  centers  are  being  established  In 
every  State  of  the  Union,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  F»uerto  Rico.  They  are  on 
the  way  to  providing  services  In  com- 
munities of  every  kind — ranging  from 
inner-city  i?hettos  to  farmlands  in  the 
central  plains,  from  middle-class  suburbs 
to  the  poorest  counties  of  Appalachla. 
from  bustling  Industrial  centers  to 
sparsely  populated  rural  regions. 

Since  then,  we  have  seen  a  continuing 
decrease  m  the  number  of  Americans  in 
the  Nations  mental  hospitals.  Thirteen 
years  ago.  that  number  was  well  in  ex- 
cess of  one-half  million.  Today,  there 
are  401.000 — a  reduction  of  nearly  30 
percent.  Had  the  rising  mental  hospital 
population  seen  before  1953  u'one  un- 
checked, an  estimated  731.000  patients 
would  be  confined  today  in  costly  and 
debilitating  custodial  care — or  almost 
twice  the  actual  number. 

This  decrease  Is  not  due  solely,  of 
course,  to  the  establishment  of  mental 
health  centers.  More  than  a  decade  of 
steady  advances  In  research  and  treat- 
ment made  it  possible  for  many  patients 
to  be  maintained  In  their  home  communl- 
Ues. 

FYom  the  outset,  the  community  men- 
tal health  center  program  ha.s  been  based 
firmly  upon  <;ound  goals  and  prem- 
ises. These  include  the  concept  that 
mental  health  services  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  people  who  live  within  a  cen- 
ter's defined  catchment  area,  regardless 
of  their  age,  their  ability  to  pay,  or 
their  life  circumsUnces.  Also  Included 
Is  the  concept  that  these  services  must 
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be  comprehensive  and  coordinated.  That 
Is.  each  center  must  offer  a  range  of  five 
essential  services  for  oontlnulty  of  pa- 
tient care,  for  the  prevention  of  illness, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  the  commun- 
ity's mental  health. 

Experience  with  the  program  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  a  highly  practical  ve- 
hicle for  the  Implementation  of  these 
i,'oals.  Its  flexibility  permits  applications 
in  communities  of  all  kinds.  In  fact,  the 
commumty  mental  health  center  has  in- 
troduced a  system  for  the  delivery  of 
health  services  which  uses  existing  re- 
sources, expands  them,  coordinates  them 
into  a  system  of  care,  or  brings  entirely 
new  ser\lces  to  communities  where  none 
at  all  existed  before 

The  strength  of  the  program  and  its 
great  flexibility  do  not  rest  solely  upon 
the  differing  types  of  commimlties  which 
can  be  .ser\ed  Its  flexibility  is  also  ap- 
parent in  the  great  variety  among  ap- 
plicants for  community  mental  health 
center  grants  These  have  Included  State 
and  local  governments,  charitable  insti- 
tutions, public  and  nonprofit  private  gen- 
eral hospitals,  public  mental  hospitals, 
independent  mental  health  clinics,  and 
community  mental  health  boards  com- 
posed of  interested  citizens  Approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  the  centers  repre- 
sent the  Joint  efforts  of  two  or  more  af- 
filiating agencies 

While  it  is  too  soon  to  evaluate  fully 
the  impact  of  the  centers,  we  are  im- 
pressed that  in  a  short  .span  of  4  years 
they  have  established  the  capacity  for 
bnnging  comprehensive  mental  health 
.services  within  the  reach  of  52  million 
Americans.  When  the  present  authoriza- 
tions expire  on  Jime  30.  1970.  grants  will 
have  been  awarded  to  approximately  450 
centers,  accessible  to  about  62  million 
citizens  As  for  the  potential  effective- 
ness of  these  community  services,  the 
committee  heard  dramatic  accounts  of 
indnidual  achievements.  Tliese  point  the 
way  to  entirely  new  and  exciting  accom- 
plishments 

Finally,  as  to  the  extension  bill  before 
the  House:  the  legislation  respectfully 
.submitted  for  action  today  not  only  ex- 
tends but  seeks  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
-;ram. 

Briefly,  this  Is  accomplished  by  extend- 
mg  all  existing  authorities  for  a  period 
of  3  years,  by  raising  to  6  years  the  iierlod 
during  which  menul  health  centers  may 
receive  staffing  k'rants.  by  providing  pref- 
erential fimdmg  for  poverty  areas  and 
alcoholism  and  addiction  services,  and  by 
earmarking  funds  for  tliese  urgently 
needed  special  services,  as  well  as  special 
services  for  children.  Several  other  pro- 
visions are  also  designed  to  strengthen 
the  program 

The  committee  heard,  for  example, 
that  a  significant  number  of  centers 
which  have  initiated  services  are  finding 
it  extremely  difficult  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  implementing  their  programs 
while  at  the  same  time  having  to  develop 
adequate  funding  resources  with  which 
to  continue  the  support  of  their  services 
when   their   Federal   aid   expires 

The  committee  also  heard  testimony 
that  many  communities  which  are  aware 
of  their  mental  health  needs  have  aban- 
doned plans  for  centers  because  of  their 


inability  to  marshal  the  necessary  funds 
either  for  matching  a  construction  grant 
or  for  staffing  a  center  beyond  the  ini- 
tial period  of  staffing  support,  currently 
limited  to  the  center's  first  51  months 
of  operation. 

Earlier  estimates  of  Federal  financial 
participation  were  optimistically  based 
on  an  assumption  that  third-party  pay. 
ments  for  services  might  absorb  more  of 
the  costs.  These  have  not  yet  material- 
ized to  the  extent  anticipated. 

Earlier  projections  also  underesti- 
mated the  need  for  greater  assistance 
to  disadvantaged  communities  and  the 
need  for  special  Incentives  for  services  to 
deal  with  alcoholism  and  addiction,  and 
to  meet  the  great  needs  of  children. 

Therefore,  while  the  proposed  bill  does 
not  change  the  basic  concepts  and  goals 
of  the  community  mental  health  serv- 
ice programs— nor  does  it  seek  to— im- 
portant operational  changes  are  pro- 
posed. These  liberalize  Federal  assistance 
for  all  communities  and  add  incentives 
for  programs  directed  to  the  special  men- 
tal health  problems  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged, the  alcoholic,  the  drug  addict,  and 
the  emotionally  disturbed  child. 

The  changes  also  include  a  new  provl- 
slon  for  initiation  and  development 
grants  for  centers  in  poverty  areas,  a 
further  means  to  Improve  the  capability 
of  these  areas  to  apply  for  and  to  use 
Federal  aid  for  their  community  mental 
health  services.  We  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision, plus  the  preferential  funding  for 
construction  and  staffing  grants  In  these 
areas  will  provide  the  assistance  needed 
to  equalize  the  availability  of  services  to 
all  Americans. 

With  regard  to  .special  services  for 
alcoholism  and  narcotic  addiction,  the 
committee  notes  with  disappointment 
that  the  alcoholism  portion  of  the  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  and  Alcoholism  Amend- 
ments of  1968  has  not  yet  been  imple- 
mented. However,  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence in  implementing  commimity  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  narcotic  addicts,  a 
provision  has  been  included  for  preferen- 
tial funding,  starting  at  80  percent,  to 
encourage  these  special  services  con- 
nected with  or  operated  by  community 
mental  health  centers. 

Impressed  as  it  was  with  the  preven- 
tive services  being  undertaken  by  com- 
mumty mental  health  centers  In  man,v 
parts  of  the  country*,  and  convinced  that 
such  services  must  have  high  priority,  the 
committee  has  provided  In  the  proposed 
bill  a  premium  for  the  operation  of  the 
center's  consultation  and  education  pro- 
grams. This  assistance  is  of  key  impor- 
tance particularly  for  children  who  can 
benefit  from  mental  health  consultation 
provided  to  schools,  courts,  and  other 
agencies  serving  our  youth. 

In  closmg,  I  respectfully  draw  your  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  centers  program  which  the 
committee  feels  has  been  a  vital  element 
in  its  success.  I  referred  earlier  to  this 
as  continuity  of  care  for  the  mentally  ill. 
The  concept  of  an  integrated  program 
of  essential  mental  health  services  is  a 
key  factor  in  the  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally and  emotionally  disturbed.  It  means 
that  people  can  get  the  kind  of  care  they 
need  when  they  need  it,  going  from  in- 
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patient  care  to  partial  hospitalization  or 
daycare,  to  outpatient  csa-e,  as  their  con- 
dition warrants,  until  they  are  function- 
ing well  again.  The  capacity  to  coordi- 
nate and  deliver  this  range  of  services 
within  a  program  is  no  less  important 
in  treating  the  mentally  ill  than  is  the 
availability  of  each  service  itself.  The 
means  for  achieving  this  capability  is  the 
requirement  that  all  centers  must  pro- 
vide a  range  of  a  minimum  of  five  serv- 
ices at  the  time  they  open  their  doors.  By 
extending  and  improving  this  ds^iamic 
program  for  the  mental  health  of  all 
Americans,  this  House  will  perform  a 
great  service.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  one  final  word  which  I  think  Is 
proof  of  the  pudding,  that  is.  Is  our 
mental  patient  registration  in  State  insti- 
tutions going  up  or  down?  A  few  years 
ago  there  were  about  570.000  people  in- 
carcerated in  mental  institutions,  that  is. 
Federal  or  State  mental  Institutions. 

That  figure  now  is  down  to  around 
400.000.  Not  all  of  that  has  been  attribut- 
able to  this  act,  but  in  my  opinion  a  good 
portion  of  it  can  be.  I  think  the  progress 
report  shown  by  those  figures  indicates 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  going  under 
this  legislation  that  we  have  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  >1eld? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  merely  want  to  take 
this  time  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jar- 
man  I ,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
his  fine  leadership  in  this  important  field 
of  mental  health  and  for  the  splendid 
work  that  his  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  have  done  on  this  bill.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  a  fine  bill  and  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  approval  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14086.  which 
would  amend  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  under  that  act  for 
community  mental  health  centers  and 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics 
and  narcotic  addicts  and  to  establish  a 
new  program  for  the  mental  health  of 
children. 

This  bill  would  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years — through  fiscal  year 
1972— the  existing  program  of  matching 
grants  for  the  construction  and  profes- 
sional and  technical  staffing  support  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  with 
2  additional  years  of  support  for  staff- 
ing costs.  In  addition,  the  bill  extends 
for  the  same  period  matching  construc- 
tion and  staffing  of  specialized  commu- 
nity services  for  alcoholism,  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  children's  mental  health. 

Special  incentives  for  community  pro- 
srams  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 
w  ith  mental  and  emotional  problems  are 
also  contained  in  the  bill  as  reported, 
as  well  as  preferential  treatment  for  fa- 
cilities serving  urban  or  rural  poverty 
areas,  and  is  Intended  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  new  careers  and  use  of  con- 
sultation services. 
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The  bill  as  reported  authorizes  $70 
million  for  each  of  the  3  fiscal  years  of 
construction  of  community  mental 
health  centers:  a  total  of  $120  million 
for  the  3  years  is  authorized  for  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  staffing;  a  total 
of  $75  million  for  3  years  is  authorized 
for  the  construction  and  technical  and 
professional  persormel  staffing  of  alco- 
holism and  narcotic  addict  facilities; 
another  $31  million  for  3  years  is  author- 
ized to  establish  children's  mental  health 
programs  within  community  mental 
health  centers,  and,  finally,  $15  million 
for  the  3  years  Is  authorized  to  provide 
consultation  services  through  the  com- 
mimity mental  hetdth  centers. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  give 
additional  staffing  assistance  to  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  also  apply  to 
staffing  for  narcotic  addict  facilities,  al- 
coholic treatment  centers  and  programs 
for  the  mental  health  of  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  original  law  was 
first  enacted,  we  are  making  significant 
progress  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  mental 
Illness,  to  cure  those  who  suffer,  and  to 
rehabilitate  them  to  become  useful  and 
productive  citizens  again. 

The  key  to  this  success  is  the  local 
community  mental  health  center  which 
can  provide  comprehensive  mental  health 
services  in  surroundings  that  are  famil- 
iar to  the  patient  rather  than  warehous- 
ing him  in  a  State  hospital  many  miles 
from  his  home,  his  family,  and  his 
friends. . 

Statistics  show  that  almost  three- 
fourths  of  those  patients  treated  at  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  can  be 
cured  to  permit  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  within  6  to  8  weeks.  Without  the 
use  of  community  mental  health  centers, 
the  mental  patient  who  is  placed  in  a 
state  hospital  has  only  one  choice  in  10 
of  going  home  within  the  same  period 
of  time,  and  if  that  patient  remains  in 
the  hospital  over  a  year,  the  odds  are 
against  his  ever  going  home. 

Mental  Illness  costs  the  American 
economy  an  estimated  $20  billion  a  year 
in  wasted  manpower  and  job  absentee- 
ism, and  immeasurable  amounts  In  hu- 
man suffering  and  anguish.  This  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  will  enable  us  to 
continue  and  expand  our  fight  against 
mental  Illness. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation  and 
urge  its  passage,  yet  I  would  like  to  note 
some  other  points  concerning  the  bill. 

First,  It  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  some  of  the  community  mental 
health  centers  which  were  the  first  to  be 
awarded  staffing  grants  under  Public 
Law  89-105  will  use  the  last  of  these 
funds  in  the  fall  of  1972  based  on  the 
additional  2  years  of  assistance  provided 
In  this  bill.  These  centers  are  not  capable 
of  sustaining  themselves  with  only  local 
support  and  they  would  be  faced  with 
some  6  to  9  months  without  Federal  staff- 
ing support  unless  the  period  for  support 
is  extended.  Therefore,  I  am  proposing 
that  the  bill  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee  provide  a  total  of  84  months 
of  Federal  support  for  professional  and 
technical  staffing,  with  the  last  4  years 
at  the  30-percent  level. 

In  addition,  in  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  and  in  consultation  with 
directors  of  conmaunlty  mental  health 


centers,  the  committee  has  found  a  more 
workable  definition  of  "technical"  per- 
soimel  is  necessary  to  permit  the  com- 
mimity mental  health  centers  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities.  The  committee 
intends,  as  part  of  the  legislative  history 
of  these  amendments,  that  an  expanded 
definition  of  this  term  is  essential  and 
that  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  in  its  administration  of  this  ex- 
tension of  the  law,  should  issue  guide- 
lines which  will  permit  the  centers  to  em- 
ploy accountants,  financial  counselors, 
medical  transcribers,  and  other  similarly 
designated  Individuals  whose  background 
and  education  would  indicate  that  they 
are  to  perform  technical  functions  In  the 
operation  of  the  centers. 

This  would  not  include  minor  clerical 
help,  maintenance,  or  housekeeping  per- 
sonnel. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  need  for  a  clearly 
stated  definition  of  a  "poverty  area"  as 
such  pertains  to  the  Commimity  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  Centers  should  be 
able  to  qualify  for  the  "poverty  provi- 
sions" by  virtue  of  the  total  catchment 
area  or  substantial  pockets  of  poverty 
within  the  catchment  areas.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  should 
issue  guidelines  to  clarify  this  term. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  found 
that  the  evaluation  of  operating  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  has  not 
been  as  extensive  as  the  committee  would 
like  for  future  planning.  In  that  regard, 
as  part  of  the  legislative  history,  the  com- 
mittee would  recommend  that  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  select 
several  centers  that  demonstrate  various 
approaches  to  service  and  different  types 
of  populations  to  extensively  study  the 
crucial  variables,  problems,  and  effective- 
ness of  their  programs. 

As  a  corollary,  with  respect  to  site 
visits  as  both  an  evaluation  and  problem 
solving  program,  the  committee  has 
found  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
all  future  site  visit  teams  Include  at  least 
one  representative  from  a  mental  health 
center  not  from  the  same  region,  and 
that  at  least  one  center  representative 
sit  on  the  Grant  Review  Committee  at  a 
regional  level  and  two  directors  serve  on 
the  National  Review  Committee. 

Also,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  that  some  of  the  States 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  the  admin- 
istration of  State  construction  plans.  An 
amendment  to  permit  a  1-year  carry- 
over of  moneys  for  the  admirUstration  of 
State  construction  plans  was  presented 
to  the  subcommittee  and  was  inadvert- 
ently omitted  from  the  bill  as  reported. 
Therefore,  I  am  proposing  that  the  con- 
ference committee  permit  a  1-year  carry- 
over of  such  moneys. 

Finally,  during  subconunittee  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation.  I  asked  the 
National  Association  of  State  Mental 
Health  Program  Directors  if  the  various 
State  mental  health  authorities  thought 
that  the  314(a)  and  314(b)  agencies  un- 
der Public  Law  89-749.  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Act,  were  in  a  position  to  ap- 
prove State  community  mental  health 
center  plans  and  to  review  projects  at 
the  areawlde  level. 

The  response  to  my  inquiry  has  been 
received  from  40  States  and  territories 
and  the  replies  do  not  indicate  an  ad- 
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vanced  stage  of  development  for  the  314 
'a>  and  ib)  agencies. 

With  respect  to  the  314ia)  agency— 
the  State  comprehensive  health  planning 
agency — 21  of  those  replies  said  the 
agency  in  their  Jurisdiction  is  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  approve  State  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  plans:  19 
replied  in  the  negative 

With  respect  to  the  314' b)  agency — 
the  area  wide  planning  agency — 19  juris- 
dictions said  no,  the  areawlde  agencies 
are  not  yet  ready,  only  11  States  replied 
In  the  afflrmatlve. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  State-by- 
State  replies  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

314 (at.  Stat*  health  plannln«  agency.  Is 
developed  enough  to  approve  state  plan  for 
community   mental   health   centers: 

Alabama . ... No 

Alaalci    ... Yes 

Arizona .  No 

Arlcansjis   Yes 

California No 

Colorado    Yes 

Connec'lcut    -— - No. 

Delaware No 

Florida    11'. No 

Georgia    ...17.'. Yes 

O'lam   No. 

Hawalt    No 

Idaho .„ Yes 

Indiana   Yes 

Iowa    No 

Kansas    . No 

Kentucky    Yes. 

M.iryland     Yes. 

Ma.ssachuser,t8  ____. Yea. 

Michigan Yes. 

MlnnesoLi Yes. 

Mlssl.sslppi Yes. 

MUsoun No 

Montana   Yes. 

Nevada   No 

New  Hampshire Yes. 

New  Jersey..' ._  Yes. 

New   Mexico Yea. 

New   Yoric Yes. 

Ohio    No. 

Oklahoma Yes. 

Oregon     No 

South   Carolina No 


Nevada   No. 

New    Hampahlrs Yea. 

New  Jersey      Yes. 

New    Mexico Yes 

New   York Yes 

Ohio     __   No. 

Oklahoma   _„ . jjo. 

Oregon      no 

S<:)Uth    Carolina ..._. No. 

Texas *"  No. 

Utah   Yes. 

Vermont      No. 

Virginia    j Yes. 

WashlnKton : ... No. 

Wpst  Vlri?lnla No. 

Wisconsin    No. 

State-i  not  responding  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Illinois.  Loul.slana.  Maine.  Nebraska. 
North  Carolina.  North  Dakota.  Pennsylvania. 
Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota. 
Tennessee    Virgin  Islands.  Wyoming 

Mr  TTERNAN  Mr  Sjieaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Community  Health  Cen- 
ters Amendments  of  1969  In  1963,  this 
landmark  legislation  was  enacted  in  re- 
sponse to  mounting  evidence  that  the 
mentally  ill  have  a  Kreat^r  chance  of 
early  recovery  when  treated  promptly  In 
community-based  facilities  located  near 
their  homes  Impressive  and  effective 
work  has  been  accompll.shed  by  these 
centers,  in  fact,  in  many  respects  it  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  and  dynamic 
health  .service  programs  in  the  Nation. 

Since  only  a  small  number  of  centers 
have  yet  been  In  operation  for  a  year  or 
more,  it  Ls  too  early  to  evaluato  the  true 
Impact  these  .services  are  having  How- 
ever, the  loni,nime  i,'oa]  of  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  program  is 
the  establishment  of  a  network  of  com- 
prehensive mental  healtli  .services  that 
wnll  .serve  the  total  population  of  tlie 
United  States.  This  potential  can  be 
realized  only  with  an  adequate  base  of 
resources  for  plannlntr,  initlatinEr,  and 
developing  the  quality  of  programs  es- 
sential to  assure  the  equitable  provision 
of  services  to  all  communities. 

As  we  know    narcotic  addiction,  dnig 


Texas    IIIIIIIIIIII"II     No       ^''u.se.  alcoholism,  and  emotional  illness 

are   growing   problem.s    in   our   countrv. 
Let  us  rise  to  meet  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  measure 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
iiinia  that  the  House  suspend  the  niJes 
and  pass  the  bill  H  R   14086.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof' 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  'S. 
3.523'  to  amend  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  program  of  a.ssistance  under 
that  act  for  community  mi-ntal  health 
centers  and  facilities  for  the  treatment 
of  alcoholics  and  narcuUc  addicts,  to  es- 
tablish programs  for  mental  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ijentleman  from  West 
Virginia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    Clerk    read    the   Senate   bill 
follows; 


Ctah Yes. 

Vermont No 

Virginia    Yes. 

Washlnifton    No 

West    Virginia Yes. 

Wisconsin    No 

M4ibi.  areawlde  or  regional  health  plan- 
ning agencies  are  developed  enough  to  -€•  leir 
project  applications  for  community  mental 
health   centers 

-Mabama no. 

Alaska No. 

Arizona No 

Arkansas    No. 

California   Yes 

Colorado    No 

Connecticut    no^ 

Delaware    no. 

Florida    No 

Georgia    -. .".".I.  No. 

Guam No. 

Hawaii    No. 

Idaho _ Ho 

Indiana    Yes 

Io*a     -1""""   No. 

Kansas   Ho 

Kentucky IIIII  No. 

Maryland    ....... '"  Yes 

Masiachusetts    No. 

Michigan    ___   no. 

Minnesota . Yes 

MlSalaSlppl     Yes 

Missouri No. 

Montana    no. 


as 


S.  3623 
Be   It   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   Huuit 
of  Repreaentatiiea  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT    TrrLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  -he 
"Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Amend- 
ments of  1969". 

TITLE    I    <3RANTS    FOR    CONSTRUCTION- 
OP  COMMTJNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS. EXTENSION  OP  DURATION 

AVTHORIZATION     Or     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  101  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Communitv 
Ment&l  Health  Centers  Act  i42  USC  26811 
Is  amended  ( 1  i  by  striking  the  word  ai.d' 
which  appears  Immediately  before  "JTO  oi">0  - 
000".  and  (2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  $95,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  enci- 
ing  June  30.  1971;  IU6.000.000  for  the  rUrai 
year  ending  June  30.  1972:  and  *115  00uijCK) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973 

ibl  Section  207  of  such  Act  i42  USC 
2687)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■■1970"  md 
InserUng  In  lieu  thereof   '1973". 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    .STATES       INCLUSION    OF    TK'st 
TTRRITORY 

Sec.  102  (Ri  The  first  sentence  of  f=iib- 
fectlon  la)  of  section  202  of  such  Act  42 
use  2682)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■.id 
Guam.  ■  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  Gu.iin, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  I-- 
Und.s." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (ai  Is  amended  by  Inserting  iiter 
"State"  the  first  time  It  appears  ".  other 
than  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa. 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  ihe 
Pacific  Islands." 

ici  Such  subsection  la)  is  furthpr 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tl.e 
following  new  sentence  "Sums  so  allot'ed 
to  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa. 
Guam,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
IslEuids  for  a  fiscal  year  and  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  such  vear  shall  re- 
main available  to  it  for  such  purpose  icr 
the  next  two  fiscal  years  (and  for  such  yeari 
only),  in  addition  to  the  sums  allotted  to  it 
for  such  purpose  lor  each  of  such  next  two 
fiscal  years   ' 

Id)  Section  401ift)  of  such  Act  i42  USC. 
2691(a))  Is  amended  by  insertUiij  imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ■:  and.  for  purposes  ot  this 
title  and  title  II  only.  Includes  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

le)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  :illot- 
menu  under  .section  202  from  funds  appro- 
priated fur  liscal  veurs  beginning  after  June 
30,  1970. 

PERCENTAGE      OF     ALLOTMENTS      AVAIL.ABLE     FOR 
-STATE     PLAN     ADMINISTRATION 

.Sec  103  la)  Effective  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures referred  to  In  paragraph  il)  of 
subsection  n- 1  of  section  403  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  '<■:  I'l  ' 
made  after  June  30.  1970.  such  p,i.-;ii;r.ij.:; 
(42  use  2693)  Is  amended  by  striki.-ii;  out 
"2  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  Ileu  thereui 
■  5  per  centtim  ' 

(b)(li  The  t-.rst  sentence  of  section  403 
ic)(l)   of  such  Act  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  -for  any  fiscal  year"  Im- 
mediately after   -title  II": 

(B.    by  striking  out  "during  such  year': 
iCi  by  striking  out  "for  a  year"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ileu  thereof     for  any  fiscal  year":  and 
(D)    by  striking  out   "for  such   year" 
(2)   Section  403(ci(li   of  such  Ac  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
the  iirst  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence     "Amounts  made  available  to  any 
State   under   this   paragraph   from   Us  allot- 
ment  or   allotments   under   part   A   of   title 
II  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only 
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for  such  expenditures  <  referred  to  In  the  pre- 
ceeding  sentence)  during  such  flBcal  year 
or  the  following  fiscal  year." 

COST  OF  LAND  INCLUDED  IN  COST  OF 
CONSTRUCTION 

SEC.  104.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  after  June  30.  1970,  under  title  n  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  PacUltlea  and  Com- 
ir.i.iity  Mental  Health  Centers  Construotlon 
Ac',  of  1963,  section  401(e)  of  stich  Act  U 
an-.ended  by  striking  out  "architect's  fees, 
bir.  excluding  the  coet  of  offalte  Improve- 
ments and  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of 
land"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereol  "archi- 
tect's fees  and  the  coet  of  the  acquisition  of 
l.md.  but  excluding  the  cost  of  offslte  Im- 
provements." 

IFIfRAL  SHARE  TO  BE   MAXIMUM!    HIGHEB  SHASX 
FOB   DISADVANTAGED  AREAS 

SEC.  105  Effective  with  reepect  to  projects 
approved  after  June  30,  1970,  under  part  A 
of  title  II  Of  such  Act — 

1)    section    402    of    such    Act    (42    U.S.C. 
2&J2  I  IS  lunended  by  striking  out  "or  title  U"; 

,j)  subsection  (h)  of  section  401  of  such 
\ct  IS  iunended  by  redesignating  clauses  (1) 
and  i2)  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B),  respectively, 
bv  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(h)",  by  Inserting 
.improved  under  part  C  of  title  I"  after  "with 
res!>ect  to  any  project",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

2)  (A)  The  term  'Pederal  share'  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  approved  under  part  A 
of  title  II  means  the  portion  of  the  ooet  of 
coi.itruction  of  such  project  to  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  such  part  A. 
B)  The  Federal  share  with  respect  to  any 
prolect  approved  thereunder  In  the  State 
shiU.  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
be  .in  amount  equal  to  66 « '3  per  centum,  or 
the  Federal  percentage  for  the  State,  If  lower, 
or  tuch  lesser  amount  as  may  be  determined 
by  -he  State  agency  designated  In  the  State 
pi.in.  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  arst  such 
proiect  m  the  State  during  any  fiscal  year, 
bu  il  State  agency  shall  give  the  Secretary 
ttT;ten  notification  of  the  maximum  Ped- 
era'.  share  established  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph for  such  projects  in  such  State  to  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  dtirlng  such  fiscal 
year  and  the  method  of  determining  the 
"actual  Pederal  share  to  be  paid  with  respect 
to  .such  projects:  and  such  maximum  Pederal 
5h.»re  and  such  method  of  determining  the 
actual  Pederal  share  for  such  projects  In  such 
Sta'.e  approved  during  such  fiscal  year  shall 
no-  156  changed  after  such  written  approval 
has  >)een  given. 

il  In  the  case  of  any  facility  or  center 
\vl  ch  provides  or  will,  upon  completion  of 
the  project  for  which  application  has  been 
m.icie  under  part  A  of  title  H,  provide  serv- 
ices tor  persons  In  an  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  rural  or  urban  poverty 
are.i.  the  maxlmtim  Federal  share  shall  be 
equ.il  to  such  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the 
construction  of  the  project  as  may  be  deter- 
mined   by   the   State,   except   that   such   per 

centum  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum." 

PERIOD   FOE   PROMtTLGATING   FEDERAL 
PERCENTAGES 

.Sec    106    Section  401(JI(1)   of  such  Act  Is 
amended    by  striking  out  "August  31"   and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30". 
TITI.E    II— GRANTS   FOR   OPERATION   OF 
COMMUNITT   MENTAL   HEALTH   CENTERS 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

SEC.  201.  Effective  with  respect  to  costs  of 
establishment  and  op)eratlon  of  any  center, 
for  any  period  after  June  30,  1970,  for  which 
a  crant  has  been  or  is  made  under  subsec- 
tion la)  of  section  220  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688), 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  for  any  center 
under  this  part  (other  than  grants  made 
from  funds  made  available  under  section 
224 ( b) )  may  not  exceed — 


"(1)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
75  per  centum  of  the  costs  for  each  of  the 
first  two  years  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  for  which  such  grant  is  made  with  re- 
spect to  such  center,  60  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  first  day, 
45  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fourth 
year  after  such  first  day,  30  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  each  of  the  next  six  years  after 
such  first  day:  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  grants  to  any  center 
which  provides  services  for  persons  in  an  wea 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a  rural  or 
urban  poverty  area,  90  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which 
such  grant  is  made  with  respect  to  such 
center,  and  75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
each  of  the  next  eight  years  such  first  day. 
No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  section, 
in  the  case  of  any  center  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1),  for  any  period  of  time  which  Is 
later  than  the  last  year  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1),  or,  In  the  case  of  any  center  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2).  for  any  period 
of  time  which  Is  later  than  the  last  year  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2) ," 

INTTIATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SERVICES 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  224  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  2688d)  Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec  224."  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection  (b) : 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  ol  the 
amount  appropriated  for  grants  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
local  public  or  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tions to  cover  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
costs  (but  In  no  case  to  exceed  850,000)  of 
projects,  in  areas  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  rural  or  urban  poverty  areas,  for 
assessing  local  needs  for  mental  health  serv- 
ices, designing  mental  health  service  pro- 
grams, obtaining  local  financial  and  profes- 
sional assistance  and  support  for  community 
health  services,  and  fostering  community  In- 
volvement in  Initiating  and  developing  com- 
munity mental  health  services.  In  no  case 
shall  a  grant  under  this  subsection  be  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  one  year;  nor  shall  any 
grant  be  made  under  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  if.  for  any  preceding 
year,  a  grant  under  this  subsection  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  such   project." 

(b)  Section  221(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2688a)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4),  (2)  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and 
(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  from  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  section  224(b). 
the  Secretary  Is  satisfied,  upon  the  basis  of 
evidence  supplied  by  the  applicant,  that  per- 
sons broadly  representative  of  all  elements 
of  the  population  of  the  area  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  project 
with  respect  to  which  application  for  such 
grant  Is  made." 

MAINTENANCE    OF    EFFORT 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  221  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688a) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  Is 
satisfactory  assurance  that  (A)  the  services 
to  be  provided  will  constitute  an  addition  to, 
or  a  significant  improvement  in  quaUty  (as 
determined  In  accordance  with  criteria  of  the 
Secretary)  In  services  that  would  otherwise 
be  provided,  and  (B)  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  part  for  any  period  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  level  of  State,  local, 
and  other  non-Federal  funds.  Including  third 
party  health  Insurance  payments,  that  woiUd 
la  the  absence  of  such  Pederal  funds  be  made 


available  for  the  program  described  In  para- 
graph  (2)   of  this  subsection;   and". 

(b)  Section  221(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2688a)  U  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
( 2 )  of  this  subsection,  the  requirement  there- 
in with  respect  to  essential  elements  of  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  shall  not 
apply.  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
grant  to  any  center  which  will  provide  serv- 
ices in  an  area  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area,  for  the 
eighteen-month  perl(Xl  commencing  on  the 
date  such  application  Is  filed,  If  the  Secre- 
tary Is  satisfied  that  such  center  will  meet 
such  requirement  prior  to  the  end  of  such 
period." 

CONTINUATION    GRANTS 

SEC  204.  Section  221(b)  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  2688a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'1970"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1973". 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
224(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688d),  as 
amended  by  section  202(a)  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and" 
which  appears  immediately  after  "1969"  and 
(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "1970," 
the  foilov/lng:  "$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $80,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  224(a) 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688d) ,  as  amended  by 
section  202(a)  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "seven"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fifteen". 

STAFFING,     OPERATION,     AND     MAINTENANCE 
GRANTS   FOR   CENTERS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  costs 
of  operation  of  any  center,  for  any  period 
beginning  after  June  30,  1970,  for  which  a 
grant  has  been  or  is  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  220  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688), 
such  subsection  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"a  portion  of  the  costs  (determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  under  section  223)  of  com- 
pensation of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel for  the  Initial  operation"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "a  portion  of  the  costs 
determined  pursuant  to  regulations  under 
section  223  of  operation,  staffing,  and  main- 
tenance". 

(b)  The  heading  of  part  B  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  2688  et  seq.)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  _f  oUows : 

"Grants  for  Inttial  Costs  of  Operation  of 
Centers" 

TITLE  UI— ALCOHOLISM  AND   NARCOTIC 
ADDICT  REHABILITATION 

extension     OP     PROGRAMS     FOR     FAdLITtES     FOR 
ALCOHOLICS    AND     NARCOTIC     ADDICTS 

SEC.  301.  (a)  Section  261(a)  of  such  Act 
(42  UB.C.  26880)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  $25,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $25,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  261 
Is  further  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "and  section  246". 

(c)  Section  261  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection  (c) : 

"(c)(1)  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to  local  public  or  non- 
profit private  organizations  to  cover  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  costs  (but  in  no  case 
to  exceed  $50,000)  of  projects  for  assessing 
local  needs  for  programs  of  services  for  alco- 
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boUcs  or  OATCotlc  Mldlcta.  designing  fucb 
progrkina.  obUUniag  local  flnanclaj  and  pro- 
fesalonal  Aa8lsC&nc«  and  support  for  »uch 
programs  In  the  community,  atnd  foeter- 
Ing  community  involvement  In  Initiating 
and  developing  such  programs  In  the  com- 
munity In  no  case  shall  a  grant  under 
thla  subsection  be  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
one  year;  nor  shall  any  grant  be  mAde  un- 
der this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  proj- 
ect If.  for  any  preceding  ye*r.  a  grant  under 
tbla  subsection  has  been  made  with  respect 
to  such  project. 

"i3>  A  grant  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  project  may  be  made  only  If 
the  Secretary  Is  satisfied,  upon  the  basis  of 
evidence  supplied  by  the  applicant  that 
persons  broadly  representative  of  ail  ele- 
ments of  the  population  of  the  area  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  m 
the  development  of  the  project  with  re- 
spect to  which  application  for  such  grant  Is 
made  " 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  .such  section  281  la 
amended  by  striking  out  'three"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "ten"  and  by  strtkln*?  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1969  or 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  any  flscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1.  1972" 

CON^TRfCTION    GRANTS.     VLCOHOLISM    AND 
N.*«COTIC    ADDICTION 

Sec.  303  Effective  with  reepect  to  the  iost 
of  construction  of  axiy  facility  for  any  p)erlod 
beginning  after  June  30  1970,  for  which  a 
grant  from  appropriations  under  section  261 
of  such  Act  has  been  or  is  mAde.  subsection 
(b)  of  section  241  of  such  Act.  subsection 
(di  of  section  243  of  such  Act.  and  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  251  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "66 1,"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "90" 

STA»nNO.  OPCKATION.  AND  MAINTENA.VCZ 
CKANTS.  AI.COHOl.LSM  .AND  -NARCOTIC  ADDIC- 
TION 

S«c.  303  ia)(l)  Effective  with  respect  to 
the  costs  of  operation  of  any  facility,  for  any 
period  after  June  30.  1970  for  which  a  grant 
from  appropriations  under  section  261  of 
such  .Act  has  been  or  Ls  made,  subsection  la) 
of  section  242  ot  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  portion  of  the  costs  (deter- 
mined pursujjit  to  regulations  jf  '.he  Secre- 
tary! '.'{  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  persoiinel  for  the  Initial  operation 
and  inserting  in  lieu  there<jf  "a  portion  of  the 
costs  (determined  pursuant  to  reguiatloiLs  of 
the  Secretary)  for  operating,  staffing,  and 
maintenance 

(2)  Effective  wl'.h  respect  to  the  costs  of 
operation  of  any  facility,  for  any  period  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1970.  for  which  a  grant 
from  appropriatloui  under  iection  261  of 
such  Act  has  been  or  Is  made  jubsecrlon  (ai 
of  section  243  of  such  .Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "compensation  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel"  and  Inserting  la 
lieu  thereof  operation,  staffing,  and  nialii- 
teriance '.  and  subsection  (Ci  of  such 
sectiun  Ls  amended  by  stnlUng  out  "compen- 
SttJlun  uf  pr'jfesiilonal  and  technical  person- 
nel" and  Inserting  lu  lieu  thereof  opera- 
tion, staffing,  and  maintenance" 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  oosts  of 
operaUon  of  any  facility,  for  any  period  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1970.  for  which  a 
grant  from  appropriations  under  section  261 
of  such  .Act  has  been  or  Ls  made,  subsection 
(a)  of  section  251  of  such  .\ct  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  costs,  determined  pur- 
suant to  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  of 
compensatlou  of  profeaslonal  and  technical 
personnel  for  the  initial  operation"  and  In- 
serting la  lieu  there<.>f  the  costs,  determined 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  for 
the  staffing,  operation  and  maintenance", 
and  subsection  (o  of  such  section  251  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Orantii  made  un- 
der subsection  la)  for  the  cost  of  compen- 
sation of  professlona;  and  technical  person- 


nea"  and  Inssrtlng  in  lieu  thereof  'Orant« 
made  under  subsection  la)  for  the  costs  of 
opermtlng  such   facilities" 

( b )  Effective  with  respect  to  oosta  of  ea- 
tabllshment  and  operation  of  any  facility 
for  any  period  after  June  30.  1970,  for  which 
a  gr*nt  has  been  or  is  made  under  subsection 
lai  of  section  242.  243  or  251  of  the  Oom- 
muiUty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U5C. 
2688g.  2688h.  2688k  i .  subsection  (bi  of  sec- 
tion 242  of  such  .Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b»  Grants  for  such  costs  for  any  facility 
under  this  section  may  be  nuute  only  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  for  which  such  a  grant  Is 
made  and  ending  with  the  close  of  ten  years 
after  such  first  day.  and  such  grant  withi 
respect  to  any  facility  may  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  first 
two  years  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  for  which  such  grant  Is  made  with 
respect  to  such  fdx;lllty,  and  75  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  next  eight  years 
after  such  first  day  " 

DiaiCT    GRANTS    rOR    SPECIAI.    PROJECTS. 
ALCX>aOU8K 

S«c  304  Part  C  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  .Act  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  246  as  section  247.  and  adding 
after  section  245  a  new  section  246  to  r«ad 
as  follows 

"DIRXCT   GRANTS   FOR   SPRCIAL   PROJECTS 

"Sec  246  The  Secreuiry  Is  authorize*)  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  July  1,  1970.  and 
ending  June  30.  1972.  to  make  grants  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organi- 
zation to  oover  part  or  all  of  the  cx>st  of  (A) 
developing  specialized  training  programs  or 
materials  relating  to  the  provision  of  public 
health  services  for  the  prevention  or  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism,  or  developing  Inservlce 
training  or  short-term  or  refresher  courses 
with  respect  So  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices. (Bi  training  personnel  to  operate,  su- 
pervise, and  administer  such  services,  (Ci 
conducting  surveys  and  field  trials,  to  eval- 
uate the  ade<iuacy  of  the  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoiiollsm 
within  the  seventl  States  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining ways  and  means  of  improving,  ex- 
tending, and  expandintf  such  programs,  .uid 
iDi  programs  for  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  alctJhoUcs  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  of  special  significance  because  they 
demonstrate  new  or  relatively  effective  or 
efficient  methods  of  delivery  of  services  to 
such  alcoholics  " 

DIRECT  CRA.VTS  roR   SPECIAL  PROJECTS.    .NARCOTIC 
ADDICTS 

Sec  J05  a  i  Secthjn  252  of  the  Com- 
ni'inl'v  Men'al  Health  Centers  .^ct  Is 
amended  (li  by  striking  out  "1970"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  1972",  i2(  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (Bi,  and 
(3l  by  adding  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followlntf  '.  lUid  (Di 
programs  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addicts  which  the  .Secretary  deter- 
mines are  of  special  significance  because  they 
demonstrate  new  or  relatively  effective  or 
efficient  methods  of  delivery  of  services  to 
such  narcotic  addicts" 

(bi  The  heading  to  such  section  252  Is 
.umended  to  read  as  follows  "Direct  Ora.vts 
rtiR  Spe(  ial  Projects  ' 

TITLE    rv  -MENTAL    HEALTH    OP 
CHILDREN 

construction  a.nd  .stafting  uf  treatment 
facilities 

Sec  401  The  Community  .Mental  Health 
Centers  .Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  pan  : 

"Part  P — Mental  Health  of  CKtu>R£N 

GRA.NTS    FOR    TRSATME.NT    FACILTTIla 

Sec  271  lai  Qranr*  .'r^m  appropriations 
under  section  272iai  may  be  made  to  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 


tions (A)  to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  construction  of  facilities  to  provide  men- 
tal health  services  for  children  within  the 
States,  and  (B)  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the 
costs,  determined  pursuant  to  regulatlon.s  of 
the  Secretary,  of  the  staffing,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  d)  facilities  prortdlng  such 
services  which  were  constructed  with  grants 
made  under  this  part  or  part  A.  or  ill)  ex- 
isting facilities  which  provide  new  mental 
health  .services  for  children. 

"(b)  The  grant  program  for  construction  of 
facilities  authorized  by  subsection  lai  bhall 
be  carried  out  consistently  with  the  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  the  Act  except  'o 
the  extent,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, .special  considerations  make  differenres 
appropriate:  but  ( 1 )  before  the  Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  under  such  subsection  fi'r 
the  construction  of  a  facility  for  the  provi- 
sion of  mental  health  services  to  children  he 
must  find  that  the  application  for  such  grant 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  205(ai  (5( 
(relating  to  the  payment  of  prevailing 
wages),  and  (2i  the  amount  of  any  such 
grant  with  respect  to  any  project  shall  be 
such  percentage  of  the  cost  thereof,  but  not 
in  excess  of  90  per  centum  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

•(C)  Grants  for  the  costs  of  staffing,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  facilities  providing 
mental  health  services  to  children,  auth  r- 
ized  by  sut)sectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  n.ay 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  costs  u't 
each  of  the  first  two  years  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  for  which  such  grant  is 
made  with  respect  to  such  facility,  and  75 
per  centtim  of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  next 
eight  fiscal  years  after  such  first  day.  No 
grants  may  be  made  for  any  p>erlod  of  tlrne 
which  is  later  than  the  last  year  referred  to 
In  this  subsection 

"(d)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  with  respect  to  (1)  facilities  which 
are  part  of  or  affiliated  with  a  community 
mental  health  center  providing  at  least  those 
essential  services  which  are  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  or  (2)  where  there  is  no  such 
center  serving  the  community  In  which  such 
facilities  are  to  be  situated,  facilities  with 
respect  to  which  satisfactory  provision  i  fis 
determined  by  the  Secretary  i  has  been  made 
for  appropriate  utilization  of  existing  com- 
munity resources  needed  for  an  adequate 
program  of  prevention  and  treatment  of 
mental   health   problems  of   children 

"(e)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  facility  unless 
the  applicant  for  such  grant  provides  assur- 
ance satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  such 
facility  will  make  available  a  full  ranpe  of 
treatment.  liaison,  and  follow-up.  services 
(as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for  all  chil- 
dren and  their  families  in  the  service  area  if 
such  facility  who  need  such  services,  and  will. 
when  so  requested,  provide  consultation  and 
education  for  personnel  of  all  schools  and 
other  community  agencies  serving  children 
m  such  area 

"Sec.  272.  <a!  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye;u- 
ending  June  30.  1971.  S30.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  $45,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for 
grants  authorized  imder  this  part. 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  each  of  the  next  thirteen  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  lie  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  make  grants  with  respect  to  any 
project  under  this  part  for  which  a  staffing 
oi>eratlon  and  maintenance  grants  wsis  made 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
before  July  1.  1973" 

Tl-n^  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

APPROVAL    BT     NATIONAL    ADVISORY    MENTAL 
HEALTH    COUNCIL 

Sec  501.  (a)  Section  303(b)  (42  CSC 
242a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "sub- 
section  (a)"  the  following;   "or  under  title 
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a  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
community  Mental  Health  Centers  CJonstrue- 
tlon  Act  of  1963.  as  amended". 

(b)  Part  E  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  as  amended,  Lb  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  264  at  the  end 
thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"APPROVAL  BT   NATIONAL  AOVISOBT  MXNTAL 
HEALTH    COtTNCIL 

■  Sec.  264.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
made  only  upon  recommendatlosn  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Mental  Health  Council,  es- 
tablished by  section  217(a)  (42  U.S.C.  218 
(8)  )    of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act." 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    STACGXRS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggkss:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  8.  2623 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provlslonB  of 
H  R   14086,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  14086)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


■  P^">-     sen 
reso-    /al 
,  read^ 
or  itf      ., 


EXTENSION  OF  INTEHISTATE  OIL 
AND  GAS  COMPACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings by  which  the  Senate  joint 
lution  (S.J.  Res.  54)  was  amended 
a  third  time,  and  passed,  and  for 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  64 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conprfss  assembled.  That  the  consent  of 
Congress  is  hereby  given  to  an  extension  and 
renewal  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  Sep- 
te.T.ber  1.  1969,  to  September  1,  1971,  of  the 
Interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas, 
which  was  signed  In  the  city  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
the  16th  day  of  February,  1935,  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Oklahoma.  Texas,  California, 
and  New  Mexico,  and  at  the  same  time  and 
place  was  signed  by  the  representatives,  as  a 
recommendation  for  approval  to  the  Gover- 
nors :uid  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Arkan- 
sas, Colorado.  Illinois.  Kansas,  and  Michigan, 
and  which  prior  to  August  27,  1935,  was  pre- 
sented to  and  approved  by  the  Legislatures 
and  Governors  of  the  States  of  New  Mexico, 
Kaiis;is,  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  Colorado,  and 
Texas,  and  which  so  approved  by  the  six 
States  last  above-named  was  deposited  In  the 
Dep.irtment  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
.iDd  thereafter  was  consented  to  by  the  Con- 
^•ress  in  Public  Resolution  Numbered  64, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  August 
27.  1935,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  :here- 
.ilter  was  extended  by  the  representatives  of 
the  compacting  States  and  consented  to  by 
the  Congress  for  successive  periods,  without 
interruption,  the  last  extension  being  for  the 
period  from  September  1.  1967,  to  September 
1.  1969,  consented  to  by  Congress  by  Public 
Law  Numbered  90-185.  Ninetieth  Congress, 
approved  December  11,  1967.  Ttie  agreement 
to  extend  and  renew  said  c<impeM:t  for  a 
period  of  four  years  from  September  1,  1967, 


to  September  1,  1071.  duly  executed  by  rep- 
reflentatlves  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Alaska, 
Arizona.  Arkansaa,  Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Mexico.  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklalioina,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  has  been  deposited 
in  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  reads  as  follows: 
"AN  AOREEMENT  TO  EXTEND  THE  IN- 
TERSTATE COMPACT  TO  CONSERVE 
OIL  AND  OAS 

"Whereas,  on  the  16th  day  of  February, 
1936,  m  the  City  of  Dallas.  Texas,  there  was 
executed  'An  Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve 
Oil  and  Gas'  which  was  thereafter  formally 
ratified  and  approved  by  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  Colorado, 
and  Kansas,  the  original  of  which  Is  now  on 
deposit  with  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  a  true  copy  of  which  follows: 
•'  'AN  INTERSTATE  COMPACT  TO  CON- 
SERVE OIL  AND  GAS 
"  'Article  I 
"  "This  agreement  may  become  effective 
within  any  compacting  state  at  any  time  as 
prescribed  by  that  state,  and  shall  become 
effective  within  those  states  ratifying  it 
whenever  any  three  of  the  States  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  California,  Kansas,  and  New 
Mexico  have  ratified  and  Congress  has  given 
Its  consent.  Any  oil-producing  state  may  be- 
come a  party  hereto  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"  'Aetici-e  II 
The  puipose  of  this  compact  Is  to  con- 

rve  oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  physl- 
waste  thereof  from  any  cause. 

"  'Aeticlk  ni 
'Each  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  It  will  enact  laws, 
or  If  the  laws  have  been  enacted,  then  it 
agrees  to  continue  the  same  in  force,  to  ac- 
complish within  reasonable  limits  the  pre- 
vention of: 

"■(a)  The  operation  of  any  oU  well  with 
an  InetBclent  gas-oU  ratio. 

"  '(b)  The  drowning  with  water  of  any 
stratum  capable  of  producing  oil  or  gas,  or 
both  oil  and  gas,  in  paying  quantities. 

"'(c)  The  avoidable  escape  into  the  open 
air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of  gas  from  a 
nattiral  gas  well. 

"'(d)  The  creation  of  unnecessary  fire 
hazards. 

"'(e)  The  drilling,  equipping,  locating, 
spacing  or  operating  of  a  well  or  wells  so  as 
to  bring  about  physical  waste  of  oil  or  gas 
or  loss  In  the  ultimate  recovery  thereof. 

"  '(f)  The  inefficient,  excessive  or  Improper 
use  of  the  reservoir  energy  In  producing  any 
well. 

"  'The  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects shall  not  limit  the  scope  of  the  au- 
thority of  any  state. 

"  'Akticle  rv 

"  'Each  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that  it 
will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  enact  statutes, 
or  If  such  statutes  have  been  enacted  then 
that  It  will  continue  the  same  in  force,  pro- 
viding m  effect  that  oil  produced  in  viola- 
tion of  Its  valid  oil  and/or  gas  conservation 
statutes  or  any  valid  rule,  order  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be  denied 
access  to  commerce;  and  providing  for  string- 
ent penalties  for  the  waste  of  either  oil  or 
gas. 

"  'Aeticle  V 

"  'It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to 
authorize  the  states  Joming  herein  to  limit 
the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  or  fixing  the  price  thereof,  or 
create  or  perpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  promote 
regimentation,  but  is  limited  to  the  purpose 
of  conserving  oil  and  gas  and  preventing 
the  avoidable  waste  thereof  within  reasonable 
limitations. 


"  'ASTICLE    VI 


"  'Each  State  Joining  herein  shall  appoint 
one  representative  to  a  commission  hereby 
constituted  and  designated  as  "The  Inter- 
state Oil  Compact  Commission",  the  duty  of 
which  said  commission  shall  be  to  make  in- 
quiry and  ascertain  from  time  to  time  such 
methods,  pyractlcee,  circumstances,  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  disclosed  for  bringing 
about  conservation  and  the  prevention  of 
physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas,  and  at  such 
intervals  as  said  commission  deems  benefi- 
cial it  shall  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  several  States  for  adop- 
tion or  rejection. 

"  'The  Commission  shall  have  ;>ower  to 
recommend  the  coordination  of  the  exercise 
of  the  police  powers  of  the  several  states 
within  their  several  Jurisdictions  to  promote 
the  maximum  ultimate  recovery  from  the 
petroleum  reserves  of  said  states,  and  to  rec- 
ommend measures  for  the  maximum  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Said  Commis- 
sion shall  organize  and  adopt  suitable  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Its 
business. 

"  'No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission except:  (1)  by  the  affirmative  votes 
of  the  majority  of  the  whole  nimaber  of 
comp>actlng  States  represented  at  any  meet- 
ing, and  (2)  by  a  concurring  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority in  Interest  of  the  compacting  States 
at  said  meeting,  such  Interest  to  be  de- 
termined as  follows:  such  vote  of  each  State 
shall  be  In  the  decimal  proportion  fixed  by 
the  ratio  of  Its  dally  average  production  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  half-year  to  the 
daily  average  production  of  the  compacting 
States  during  said  period. 

"  'Akticle  VH 
"  'No  State  by  Joining  herein  shall  become 
financially  obligated  to  any  other  State,  nor 
shall  the  breach  of  the  terms  hereof  by  any 
State  subject  such  State  to  financial  re- 
sponsibility to  the  other  States  Joining 
herein. 

"  'Abticle  vm 
"  'This  compact  shall  expire  September  1, 
1937.  But  any  State  Joining  herein  may,  upon 
sixty  (60)  days  notice,  withdraw  herefrom. 
•'  'The  representatives  of  the  signatory 
States  have  signed  this  agreement  in  a  single 
original  which  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  duly  certified  copy  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the 
signatory  states. 

"  'This  compact  shall  become  effective 
when  ratified  and  approved  as  provided  in 
Article  I.  Any  oil-producing  State  may  be- 
come a  party  hereto  by  affixing  its  signature 
to  a  counterpart  to  be  similarly  deposited, 
certified,  and  ratified." 

"Whereas,  the  said  Interstate  Compact  to 
Conserve  Oil  and  Gas  has  heretofore  been 
duly  renewed  and  extended  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  to  September  1,  1967; 
and 

"Whereas,  It  is  desired  to  renew  and  ex- 
tend the  said  Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve 
Oil  and  Gas  for  a  period  of  four  (4)  years 
from  September  1,  1967,  to  September  1, 
1971: 
"Now,  therefore,  this  writing  wltnesseth: 
"It  Is  hereby  agreed  that  the  Compact  en- 
titled 'An  Interstate  Compact  To  Conserve 
Oil  and  Gas'  executed  in  the  City  of  Dallas. 
Texas,  on  the  16th  day  of  February,  1935,  and 
now  on  deposit  with  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  a  correct  copy  of  which 
appears  above,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  Is, 
extended  for  a  period  of  lour  (4)  years  from 
September  1,  1967,  Its  present  date  of  expira- 
tion, to  September  1.  1971.  This  agreement 
shall  become  effective  when  executed,  rati- 
fied, and  approved  as  provided  in  Article  I 
of  the  original  Compact. 

"The  signatory  States  have  executed  this 
agreement  in  a  single  original  which  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Department 
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of  St*t«  of  the  United  States  and  a  duly 
certified  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Oovemor  of  each  of  the  signatory  States 
Any  oil-producing  state  may  become  a  party 
hereto  by  executing  a  counterpart  of  thla 
agreement  to  be  similarly  deposited,  certified, 
and  ratified. 

"Executed  by  the  several  undermlgned 
states,  at  their  several  state  capltols.  through 
their  proper  offlclals  on  the  dates  as  shown, 
as  duly  authorized  by  statutes  and  resolu- 
tions, subject  to  the  limitations  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  acts  nf  the  respective  State 
Legislatures. 

"THB  dTAT«  OF  ALARAMA 

'By   Oeohgc   C     Wax-lj^cs,   Governor 
Dated    Aug    11,  1966 
"Attest     Mrs    Acmes  Bagcett,  Secretary 
of  SUte   I  Seal  I 
"The  State  of  Ai,ahka 

"By  Wn-LiAM  A.  Eca.s,  Governor 
Dated    July  13,  1966 
"Attest      Hi'GH    J     Wade,    Secretary    of 
State   (Seal) 
"The  State  or  Ajlcsona 

"By  Samlci,  P  OoDDAao.  Governor 
"Dated    March  8    1966 
"Attest      WtsLEY     BoLiN,     Secretary    of 
State   I  Seal) 
"Thk  State  of  Arkansas 

'ByO«VAj.£.  PAUBfs,  Governor 
"Dated,  M«y  3.  1966 

"Attest.     Ktllt     Bryant.    Secretary     of 
State   I  Seal) 
"Thk  State  or  Colorado 

"By  John  .\   Love.  Governor 
"Dated    January  13.  1966 
"Attest     Byron   A    Anderson.   Secretary 
of  State   I  Seal  I 
"The  State  or  Ploroja 

"By  Hay  don  Burns,  Governor 
"Dated    June  28.  1966 

"Attest:    Tom   Datq.   Secretary   of  State 
I  Seal  I 
"The  State  of  Iijjnois 

"By  Otto  Kerner.  Governor 
Dated    January  24.  1966 
"Attest    Pacl  Powelx.  Secretary  of  State 
Seal) 
"The  State  or  India.va 

"Bv  BoDOER  D   BRANiiiiN.  Govemor 
"Dated    M.iy  31.  1966 
"Attest    John  D    Botturit.  Secretary  of 
State   I  Seal  I 
"The  State  of  K.ansas 

"By  Wvi   H  .Avert,  Govemor  * 

"D.i:ecl    December  1    1966 
"Attest    Pai-l  R  Shanahan.  Secretary  of 
State   I  Seal  i 
'  The  State  of  KENTUcitT 

By  Edward  T    BREArHtrx.  Governor 
"Dated    6-6  66 

"Attest    Tkelma  L  Stovall.  Secretary  of 
State   I  Seal) 
"The  State  of  Louisian  ^ 

By  JoH.N  J    McKenHEN.  Govemor 
"Dated    November  22.  1963 
".Attest     Wade  O.   Martin.  Jr  .  Secretary 
of  State   I  Seal) 
"The  State  of  Maryland 

By  J    Miix.\RD  Tawes.  Governor 
"Dated    October  10,  1966 
"Attest    LxoYD  L   SiMPKiNs,  Secretary  of 
State   I  Seal) 
"TtcE  State  or  .Michigan 

"By  George  Rom.vet.  Governor 
"Dated    5    19  66 

"Attest      James    M     Harx,    Secretary    of 
State   I  Seal) 
"The  State  of  Mississippi 
"By  Pacl  B  Johnso.v   Governor 
Dated    .April  27.  1966 
"Attest    Heber  L.ADNER.  Secretary  of  State 
(Seal  I 
"The  State  of  Montana 
"By  Tim  Babcock.  Governor 
"Dated    Peb.  14.  1966 
"Attest      Prank.    Mitirat.    Secretary    of 
State  (Seal) 


Secretary    of 


The  State  or  Nebraska 

By  Prank  B    .Morrison   Governor 
Dated    Jan    M.  1968 
Atteet    Prank  Marsh.  S«cret4Lry  of  State 

I  Seal  I 
The  State  of  Nevada 

By  Gra.vt  Sawyer.  Governor 
Dated    June  17.  1966 

Attest    John  Kix>ntz  Secretary  jf  State 
I  Seal ) 
The  State  of  .New  Mexuo 

By  Ja(  K  .M    Campbell    Governor 
Dited     .V.iv   H.  1966 
Attest      Alberta    Miller 
State   (Seal) 
"The  State  or  New  York 

By  NELaoN  A    RfM.KErEn.ER.  Govemor 
Dated    Nov    26.  1966 

Attest     John  P     Lombnzo   Secretary  of 
State  I  Seal  i 
"The  State  of  North  Dakota 
By  Wn.LXAM  L   CitJY.  Govemor 
Dated    Dec    19.  1966 
"Attest      Ben    Meier.   Secretary  of  State 
I  Seal) 
"The  State  of  Ohio 

"By  James  .A   Rhodes   Governor 
"Dated    July  25    1966 

■  .Attest      Ted    W     Brown.    Secretary    of 
State  1  Sea; i 
"The  -State  <>r  Oklahoma 

By  Henry  Bellmon.  Govemor 

Dat«l    November  15,  1965 
"Attest    James  M    Bcllard.  .Secretary  of 
State   1  Seal  i 
"Tkb  Commokwealth  or  Pennstlvanu 
By  William  W    .Scranton,  Governor 
Dated     Sept    16.  1966 
"Atteet     W    .S-rt-ART  Helm.   Secretary  of 
the  Corrmion wealth  (Seal) 
"The  State  or  South  Dakota 
By  Nils  .A    B(JE.  Governor 
Dated     .Sept.  20.   1966 
Attest    .Alma  Lars<jn.  Secretary  of  State 
I  Seal  I 
"The  State  of  Tennessee 

Bv  Prank  G    Clement.  Govemor 
Dated    4-l»  66 

Attest:   Joe  C    Carr,  .Secretary  of  State 
)  .Seal ) 
The  State  of  Texas 

By  John  Connally,  Governor 
Dated    October  1 1,  1965 
Attest     Crawford  C    Martin.  Secretary 
>r  state  ,  Seal  i 
"The  SrATE  of  Utah 

By  Calvin  L.  Rampton,  Governor 
Dated    4   II   66 

Attest     Clyde   L    Miller,   SecreUr>-  of 
State  (Seal) 
"The  State  of  West  Virginia 
"By  Htn-ETT  C   Smh-h.  Governor 
Dated    July  14,  1966 

Attest     Robert  D    Bailey,  Secretary  of 
State  I  Seal  i 
"The  State  or  Wyomi.ng 

"By  CLirroRo  P  Hansen,  Oovwncw 
"Dated     Jan    la.  1966 
"Attest     Thyra  Thompson,  Secretary  of 
State  (Seal) 
Sec  2   The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress,  as  provided  in  section  2  of 
Public  Law   185,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  for 
the   duration  .,f   the   Interstate  Compact  to 
Cutiserve  Oil  and  Gas  to  whether  or  not  the 
activities  of  the  Slate  under  the  provisions 
of  such  compact  have  been  consistent   with 
the  purposes  as  set  out  in  article  V  of  such 
compact 

Sec  3  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal the  provisions  of  the  Hrst  section  of  this 
Joint  resolution  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 


The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


December  16,  1960 

TO  EXTEND  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE 
FORMULA  GRANTS  TO  SCHOOI  s 
OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  .suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'  H.R  14790 1  to  amend  the  Public  Healrh 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional period  the  authonty  to  make  f  r- 
mula  grants  to  schools  of  public  health. 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R     14790 
Bf  It  enacted   by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientattves     of     the     United     States    of 
America    m    Congress    assembled.    That   spc- 
tlon  309ICI   of  the  Public  Health  .Service \ct 
Is   amended    by   strlltlng   out    "»5 .000  00(1   ;or 
the  flsciil  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  JO  no j . 
000  for  the  rts*-al  vear  ending  June  30    isn'i 
and  «7  000  000  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970"  and  m.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof ^  ■■i~. 
OOO.OOO   for   the   flscal    year   endlnij  June  30 
1970,    »7, 000, 000    for    the    fiscal    vear   ending 
June  30,    1971.  $9,000,000   for  the  flscal   xeir 
ending  J\ine  30.  1972.  and  $12,000,000  for    he 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanciid^ 
Mr.  SPRINGER.   Mr,  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  orderrd 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihi.^  bill 
was  reported  from  the  committee  unani- 
mously, and  provides  a  3-year  extcmlon 
of  the  program  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  1958  under  which  grants  are  made 
to  .schools  of  public  health.  Tliis  pro- 
gram of  grants  was  established  in  or- 
der to  reimburse  these  schools  for  a  ixir- 
tion  of  their  costs  incurred  in  training 
federally  sponsored  students. 

Under  other  authorities  contained  :n 
the  Public  Health  Ser\-ice  Act,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  makes  srants  :o 
schools  of  public  health  to  pay  a  pc:- 
tion  of  the  costs  of  establishing:  and 
maintairunK  at  those  schools  course^  of 
in.stniction  which  are  of  particular  ;:i- 
terest  to  the  Federal  Government,  .•^uc.n 
as  the  field  of  public  sanitation,  immuni- 
zations, air  pollution,  and  other  environ- 
mentai  problems,  and  the  like.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  pay  the  tuuijii 
and  other  costs  incurred  by  students  .tt 
these  schools  on  fellowships  provided  by 
the  United  States.  Since  tuition  pay- 
ments to  .schools  virtually  never  cover 
full  costs  to  the  schools  of  the  educa- 
tion furnished  of  the  courses  of  -tudy 
pursued,  these  Federal  fellowships,  in  a 
sense,  require  that  the  .schools  use  their 
own  funds  to  subsidize  Federal  programs. 
This  legislation  is  designed,  therefore,  lo 
reimburse  these  schools  for  a  portion  of 
these  excess  costs  which  they  incur  as 
the  result  of  Federal  programs. 

As  our  report  points  out,  the  number 
of  students  at  these  schools  has  increa.-^ed 
substantially  in  recent  years,  partially 
as  the  result  of  this  program,  although 
we  are  still  a  long  way  from  having  ade- 
quite  supplies  of  manpower. 

At  the  hearings  all  witnesses  were  m 
favor  of  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  the 
committee  was  unanimous  in  reportine 
It  to  the  House,  and  we  urge  its  passage. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  if  the 
administration  did  not  suggest  an  ex- 
tenjion  of  1  year  for  this  program? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
.swer  to  the  question  asked  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  that,  yes,  they  did. 

.Mr  GROSS.  But  it  is  being  extended 
for  3  years  at  a  substantially  increased 
cost :  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  not  at  a  sub- 
stantially increased  cost.  But  this  oc- 
cui:ed  after  the  witnesses  and  others 
wh  >  appeared  before  the  committee,  this 
wa.s  the  reason  this  was  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  $7  million  for  fiscal 
1970" 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS  Have  not  6  months  of 
flsc.Tl  year  1970  already  gone  into  his- 
tor-  ' 

Mr  STAGGERS.  That  appropriation 
bil!  iias  already  passed  the  House,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  program  will  be  cov- 
ereti  by  that  appropriation  bill  as  finally 
pas-sed.  But  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  most  of  these  appropriations  have 
not  come  up  to  this  year's  authorization 
level. 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  when  one  thought  about  public 
heaith.  if  he  did  at  all,  he  thought  of  the 
local  doctor  who  carried  the  title  of  pub- 
lic lualth  officer  and  whose  job  was  to 
tack  up  quartantine  notices.  Here  and 
the:  ■  -vas  a  county  nurse  who  roamed  the 
cou:  iiyside  and  helped  where  she  could 
wuii  indigents  anc^  shutins.  That  was 
publ.c  health  acthity — all  of  it.  Certainly 
the  ealth  legislation  and  the  new  and 
exp..:.ding  programs  which  have  been 
brou  ht  into  being  over  the  last  8  to  10 
.vea:  have  changed  that  picture  entirely. 
One  example  is  the  partnership  for 
healih  program,  originally  called  the 
com;  lehensive  health  program,  which 
con-uidated  16  separate  and  different 
pub;:c  health  activities  into  one  inte- 
;;ratio  program  which  must  be  adminis- 
tered .'it  local  levels. 

N.  '.  we  are  at  long  last  concerned  with 
the  rnprovement  of  our  environment. 
T.V.'  ill  require  local  machinery  and  by 
'.he  :.me  token  more  and  better  tech- 
mciahi  who  are  dedicated  to  and  imder- 
stand  the  broad  problems  of  environ- 
mental improvement. 

Where  do  we  get  such  professionals 
and  (chniciaiis?  They  do  not  grow  on 
tret.^.  They  must  be  trained  in  our  col- 
leger tor  this  work.  Those  training  cen- 
ters ire  known  as  schools  of  public 
healtii  Ten  years  ago  there  were  11  such 
.school  s  located  within  some  of  the  large 
univi  '.Mties.  There  were  then  about  1.200 
itude:;ts  enrolled.  With  the  modest  help 
pro\;ded  by  this  act  enrollments  have 
reached  3.500  and  the  number  of  schools 
16. 

Th  vchools  themselves  have  found  it 
neces,  ary  to  constantly  change  and  up- 
grade curriculum  as  the  field  of  public 
health  has  expanded.  With  urbaniza- 
tion .md  increasing  population  there  is 
no  doubt  that  demand  and  real  need  for 
all  public  health  services  will  grow. 

H.R.  14790  extends  for  3  years  the 
program  to  assist  schools  of  public 
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health  with  formula  grants.  As  reported 
the  bill  provides  funds  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  in  the  sums  of  $7  million,  $9 
million,  and  $12  million. 

I  recommend  the  legislation  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  we  have 
a  ix)licy  of  no  program  being  over  3 
years,  and  that  it  is  our  feeling  that  for 
a  program  to  be  successful  it  must  be 
extended  for  at  least  3  years  so  that 
planning  can  be  accomplished,  and  that 
is  the  reason  for  the  3-year  program. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today,  H.R.  14790.  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  an 
additional  period  the  authority  to  make 
formula  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health. 

At  hearings,  on  November  13,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  there 
was  unanimous  agreement  among  the 
witnesses  that  this  program  should  be 
continued.  We  heard  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  since  the  inception  of 
this  grant  support,  in  strengthening  the 
Nation's  public  health  training  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  10  years  that 
this  program  has  been  in  effect  it  has 
stimulated  the  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  schools  of  public  health — in 
number,  in  enrollments,  and  in  the  de- 
gree of  technical  assistance  they  have 
rendered  to  their  communities. 

When  this  program  was  first  author- 
ized in  1958,  there  were  only  11  schools 
of  public  health.  This  year  there  are  16. 
In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma  a  new 
school  was  accredited  in  1967  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  The  most  re- 
cently established  school  is  in  a  neigh- 
boring State — at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Hooiston;  it  was  accredited  this  year. 

Enrollments  in  schools  of  public 
health  have  nearly  tripled  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  program. 

These  support  grants  to  schools  of 
public  health  have  provided  an  extremely 
important  resource  in  assisting  the 
schools  to  meet  the  challenge  of  train- 
ing the  professional  personnel  required 
for  today's  changing  and  expanding 
community  and  environmental  health 
programs. 

In  the  decade  since  these  grants  have 
been  available,  the  schools  have  under- 
gone extensive  changes,  reorienting  their 
teaching  programs  to  be  more  acutely  at- 
tuned to  current  problems.  They  are  re- 
vising their  academic  programs  in  keep- 
ing with  new  technologies  and  new  pat- 
terns for  the  delivery  of  health  services. 

The  schools  have  responded  with  a 
readiness  to  meet  new  and  emerging 
health  needs — of  their  communities  and 
of  the  Nation. 

Schools  of  public  health  prepare  the 
majority  of  the  graduate  public  health 
specialists  for  services  throughout  the 
coimtry.  More  than  90  percent  of  grad- 
uates enter  public  service.  They  hold  key 
posts  in  local,  city,  State,  national,  and 
international  health  agencies. 

We  can  take  pride  in  the  many  accom- 
plishments under  this  program.  Never- 
theless, still  greater  efforts  are  required. 

There  are  still  critical  shortages  of 


professional  public  health  msmpower.  If 
these  shortages  are  to  be  alleviated, 
schools  must  be  strengthened,  expanded, 
Eind  new  schools  must  be  encouraged. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day extends  for  3  years — fiscal  year 
1971  through  fiscal  year  1973 — the  au- 
thority of  section  309(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  these  formula 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health  to  assist 
the  schools  in  providing  comprehensive 
professional  public  health  training,  spe- 
cialized consultative  services,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  in  the  administration  of  State 
or  local  public  health  programs.  The  bill 
would  provide  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions of  $7  million  in  fiscal  year  1971,  $9 
million  in  flscal  year  1972,  and  S12  mil- 
lion in  flscal  year  1973. 

Schools  of  public  health  must  continue 
to  improve  and  expand  their  programs  to 
meet  the  tremendous  demands  of  today's 
health  programs. 

Costs  of  education  have  been  rising 
sharply,  and  the  schools  have  been  strug- 
gling under  increasing  responsibilities.  It 
is  likely  that  before  the  expiration  of  this 
legislation,  at  least  two  new  schools  of 
public  health  will  be  established.  The  in- 
creases in  fiAding  which  this  bill  au- 
thorizes are  .necessary  to  sustain  and  ex- 
pand the  efforts  of  the  present  schools 
and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the  new 
schools  in  undertaking  their  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  formula  grant  has  proved  an  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  providing  the 
schools  of  public  health — and  hence  the 
Nation — with  the  means  to  improve  and 
expand  public  health  training  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  changing  and 
emerging  health  problems. 

The  continuation  of  this  program  of 
assistance  to  schools  of  public  health  is 
important  to  the  national  effort  to  in- 
crease and  improve  the  health  resources 
of  this  Nation.  I  lu-ge  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  14790. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  14790,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  2809)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tiorxal  period  the  authority  to  make  for- 
mula grants  to  schools  of  public  health, 
project  grants  for  graduate  training  in 
public  health,  and  tralneeships  for  pro- 
fessional public  health  persormel. 

The  Clerk  rea^  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  2809 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
308(Cl  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000  for  the 
flacal  rear  ending  June  30.  1968.  M.OOO.OOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
•7.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ■■»7,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
$9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  •12.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  •IS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  •18.000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30  1974.  and  •20.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975" 

Sec  2  SecUon  309(ai  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 

•  12.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971"  and  inserting  in  !leu  thereof  •IS  - 
000.000   for   the   fiscal   year  ending  June  30. 

1971.  •18000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  J21.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  •24.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  1974.  and  •27.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975" 

S«c  3  Section  306(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ana 

•  14.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1971"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "JU.OOO.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971 

•  18.0U0.00O  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1972.  122.0(^000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  «26, 000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  •30.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR     STAGCERa 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows 

Mr  STAcccas  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S  2809  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H  R  14790.  as 
passed  by  the  House 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  sinuJar  House  bill  >  H  R.  14790  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  DOMESTIC 
AGRICULTURAL  MIGRANTS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R.  14733'  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  health  services 
for  domestic  migrant  agricultural  work- 
ers and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MR     14733 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative)  o;  the  United  Staten  of 
Amerxca  ii  Congrtss  assembled.  That  lai 
section  310  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use  242h)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  and"  after  "next  flscal  year," 
Mid  (2t  by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1970," 
the  following  "•20.000  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  1971  »25, 000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  •SO.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973." 

(bi  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence  "The  Secretary  may  also  use  funds 
apprtipriated  under  th!.s  section  ',.>  provide 
health  services  to  persons  land  their  fam- 
ilies i  who  perform  seasonal  agricultural 
services  similar  to  the  services  performed  by 
domestic  agricultural  migra'.orv  workers  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  provision  of 
health  services  under  this  sentence  will  con- 
tribute to   the   Improvement  of   the   health 


conditions  of  such   migratory   workers   and 
their  families  " 

ici  Such  section  Is  further  unended  by 
striking  out  "to  improve  health  services  for 
and  the  health  conditions  of"  in  clause  (1» 
Hi  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "to  Improve 
and  provide  a  continuity  in  health  servlcee 
for  and  to  improve  the  health  conditions  of" 
di  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  "(including  allied  health  profea- 
slons  personnel)"  after  "training  persons" 
each  place  It  appears  in  clause   (1). 

lei  Such  section  Is  further  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "Surs;eon  General"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary",  and  (2) 
by  inserting  at  the  beginning  of  such  section 
'-he    following    heading: 

"HEALTH      SERVICES      FOR     [X^IMESTIC 
ACRICt;LDTKAL    MIGRANTS" 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded'' 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second    will    be    considered   as   ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker.  This 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
committee,  and  would  extend  for  3  years 
the  current  program  under  which  health 
ser\'ices  are  provided  to  domestic  agri- 
cultural migratory  workers.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  m  effect  since  1962.  and 
today  covers  approximately  one-third  of 
the  approximately  1  million  domestic 
agricultural  mlgratorv-  workers  and  their 
families. 

The  health  needs  of  agricultural  mi- 
grants are  among  the  greatest  of  any 
group  m  the  United  States.  In  general. 
these  Americans,  as  a  group,  have  ab- 
normally high  infant  mortality  rates, 
high  rates  of  communicable  disease,  high 
accident  rates,  and.  in  general,  more 
health  problems  than  almost  any  other 
group  As  they  follow  the  crops  through 
the  United  States,  they  go  from  one  com- 
munity to  another,  and  since  they  are 
nonresidents,  do  not  qualify  for  many 
healtii  programs  provided  by  local  com- 
munities but  limited  to  residents.  In  ad- 
dition the  health  facilities  available  in 
many  of  these  areas  which  depend  on 
the  labor  of  these  migrants  are  relatively 
meager  Thl.s  legislation  Is  designed  Ui 
fill  the  gap  m  health  services  for  these 
people,  by  providing  grants  which,  in 
general,  cover  about  40  percent  of  the 
costs  of  providing  health  services  for 
these  migrants  and  their  families. 

Current  law  limits  the  services  fur- 
nished to  persons  who  are  imgrants; 
however  thLs  distinction  turns  out  to  be 
quite  arbitrary  in  many  cases  since  the 
status  of  a  person  as  a  migrant  fre- 
quently shifts  back  and  forth. 

The  bill,  therefore,  expands  coverage 
of  the  program  somewhat  to  permit  the 
furnlshlni,'  of  health  services  to  persons 
who  are  seasonal  agricultural  workers  if 
the  furni.shlng  of  these  .services  will  con- 
tribute to  the  Improvement  of  health 
conditions  of  migrants  and  their  fam- 
ilies 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $55  mil- 
lion in  appropriations  over  the  next  3 
fiscal  years,  and  was  supported  by  all 
witnesses  at  the  hearings.  The  commit- 
tee was  unanimous  in  ordering  the  bill 
reported  to  the  House,  and  we  recom- 
mend Its  passage. 


Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  about  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  signiflcant 
shift  taking  place,  or  at  least  proposed, 
in  this  measure,  which  if  implemented 
could  be  damaging  to  some  of  the  other 
programs  now  underway. 

We  have  several  different  programs 
dealing  with  the  same  problems — some 
through  the  Department  of  Labor,  some 
through  the  OEO.  and  some  throuch 
HEW.  Now  this  bill  coming  out  of  yciir 
committee  dealing  with  Public  Health 
Service. 

Has  there  been  an  effort  made  or  was 
there  any  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee concerning  the  coordination  of  these 
various  programs. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  has  been— 
yes — but  this  bill  deals  only  with  one 
phase  of  this,  and  this  is  the  health 
problems  involved  with  migratory  work- 
ers. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  note  that  there  has 
been  what  I  think  is  a  signiflcant  change 
in  the  language.  But  you  are  not  deallnc 
any  longer  simply  with  mlKrator>-  work- 
ers, but  also  with  these  seasonal  agricul- 
tural workers  who  are  not  migratory 
workers  Is  this  not  a  signiflcant  chanee? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  a  bit.  In  this 
way,  because  we  have  found  that  they 
are  all  tied  in  together — they  are  mima- 
tor\'  for  a  time  and  afterward  they  are 
not  migratory,  then  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  those. 

We  have  also  said  that  if  they  are 
migratorj'  at  this  time  and  working  in 
the  fleld  along  side  of  those  workers  of 
our  own  or  some  other  coimtry,  then 
they  suffer  from  the  same  accidents  and 
the  same  kinds  of  diseases.  We  put  them 
under  the  same  kind  of  help  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  not  the  concern  for 
people  who  are  not  migratory  properly 
the  concern  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
catidh  and  Labor  rather  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  Is  a  health 
measure  entirely. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  recognize  that. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  When  we  are  provid- 
ing this  aid.  we  say  that  they  are  migra- 
tory because  they  are  working  and  they 
are  mo\'lng  in  commerce,  and  at  otiier 
times  they  are  not  In  commerce,  and 
they  are  classified  In  this  way. 

Mr.  MrCLURE.  The  bUl  doe?  :v..t 
say  that.  It  says  those  who  are  seasonal 
migratory  workers — and  there  are  a 
good  many  seasonal  migratory  worker* 
who  are  not  migratory  workers  and 
never  have  been. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  langua::e.  I 
think,  is  very  specific  in  saying  that  the 
program  is  designed  to  help  those  who 
are  miKrator>-  workers,  In  this  case 

Mr  McCLURE.  It  is  the  intention  then 
of  the  gentleman  and  his  committee 
that  the  program  be  confined  to  those 
people  who  are  actually  migratory  work- 
ers and  those  who  are  closely  associated 
with  them? 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes;  that  is  the  UOe 
of  the  bill  and  the  purpose. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  that  is  not  the 
language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  think  it  Is.  I  think 
if  the  gentleman  will  read  the  bill,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  see  that  it  Is  and  if  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  report  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  Is  not  your  inten- 
tion to  embark  upon  the  entire  fleld  of 
seasonal  agricultural  workers;  is  It? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  two  other  things,  if  I  may.  That  is 
that  In  a  period  of  less  than  10  years, 
this  program  has  gone  from  $3  million 
annually  to  $30  million  and  we  have 
little  note  taken  of  that  fact  on  the 
floor.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  involves  only  one-third 
of  the  migratory  workers  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  more.  As  my  distin- 
guished colleague  knows,  of  course, 
when  they  are  working  in  an  area  and 
contract  a  disease.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
danger  to  any  community. 

What  we  are  trjnng  to  do  Is  to  avoid 
many  of  these  situations  that  take  place, 
and  also  to  provide  for  these  workers 
sanitary  conditions,  and  we  are  going  to 
see  that  lots  of  these  things  do  not  hap- 
pen like  accidents  and  disease. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  assume  from 
your  statement  then  that  In  order  to 
reach  all  of  these,  you  can  expect  a  $100 
million  program  In  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  not  say  that. 
If  we  can  get  things  imder  control  we 
will  not. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
havi^  a  proliferation  of  agencies  involved 
in  'he  problem  of  dealing  with  migrants 
and  they  have  very  real  social,  economic, 
and  health  problems.  One  hand  does  not 
know  what  the  other  hand  is  doing  in 
this  Government  in  this  field. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  my  area  of 
the  country,  we  have  a  number  of  mi- 
grant labor  camps  that  are  rim  by,  fi- 
nanced by.  organized  by,  and  supported 
wholly  by  the  farmers  who  use  those 
workers  on  their  farms. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  tm- 
dertaken  to  drive  them  out  of  business 
by  making  them  taxable  units  rather 
than  tax-exempt  organizations.  Just  re- 
cently the  Government  has  also  cracked 
down  on  the  availability  of  funds  for 
the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  facili- 
tlej.  -vithin  these  migratory  labor  camps 
that  are  not  Government  operated.  It 
seei:;s  to  me  that  while  we  are  building  up 
pro. rams  designed  to  better  the  lot  of 
tht.H  people  on  the  one  hand,  other  agen- 
cies A  Government  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  harass  and  make  It  impos- 
.ybli,  lor  the  private  camps  to  continue 
to  operate.  I  would  hope  that  somewhere 
In  'his  Congress,  some  committee, 
whether  It  be  your  committee  or  others, 
that  are  charged  with  responsibilities  in 
this  area  would  seek  to  coordinate  the 
acth.tles  of  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment .so  that  this  harassment  would  stop 
and  so  that  these  camps,  which  are  very 
well  run  and  some  of  the  best  that  we 
have,  can  continue  to  exist  rather  than 
be  driven  out  through  such  actions. 


Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1962  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
assisting  local  governments  maintain 
health  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
problems  caused  by  the  yearly  influx  of 
migratory  workers.  Hetilth  facilities  and 
personnel  are  usually  swamped  by  this 
sudden  flood  of  people  creating  extraor- 
dinary demands  for  health  services.  Since 
starting  this  program  with  a  handfiU  of 
oommimitles  participating  there  are  now 
117  such  projects  in  35  States. 

In  addition  to  ordinary,  in  the  fleld, 
health  assistance  the  act  was  expanded 
to  include  emergency  hospital  services 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  mi- 
grant workers  will  have  dire  need  for 
hospital  treatment  and  no  way  to  get  it 
unless  it  is  available  free  or  at  a  minimal 
cost.  Community  hospitals  cannot  bear 
the  brimt  of  this  demand  alone. 

In  the  bill  now  before  us  recognition 
Is  made  of  another  factor  which  affects 
the  whole  problem  and  which  we  have 
not  dealt  with  tmtll  now.  Migrant  work- 
ers not  only  have  a  great  need  for  health 
care  and  tax  the  local  facilities  beyond 
endurance  but  they  also  bring  with  them 
in  many  instances  diseases  and  other 
health  conditions  which  then  affect  all 
of  the  seasonal  workers  in  the  area, 
whether  migrant  or  local.  Also  a  mi- 
grant worker  may  not  always  be  migrant. 
Seasonal  employment  can  be  a  way  of 
life  for  many  people  who  do  not  move 
about  or  at  least  do  not  move  very  far. 
When  acute  health  problems  attack  sea- 
sonal workers  It  is  not  easy  and  prob- 
ably not  desirable  to  sort  out  those  who 
will  be  treated  imder  one  set  of  rules  and 
those  who  happen  to  arrive  on  a  truck 
to  be  treated  under  a  different  set.  H.R. 
14733  allows  use  of  funds  to  provide 
health  services  to  seasonal — as  opposed 
to  mi^ant — workers  when  doing  so  will 
contribute  to  improvement  of  conditions 
for  migrants. 

More  and  more  communities  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  providing  health  care 
for  migrant  workers  is  a  direct  contri- 
bution to  the  public  health  of  an  entire 
community.  It  is  not  easy  to  overcome 
generations  of  neglect  combined  with 
cultural  barriers.  The  health  standards 
of  a  large  shifting  group  of  our  popula- 
tion must  be  raised  gradually.  It  takes 
time  but  this  program,  which  by  com- 
parison with  most  health  programs 
brought  here  for  consideration.  Is  ex- 
tremely modest  and  is  making  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  problem.  It  Is  also 
one  which  requires  community  desire  and 
community  Involvement  If  It  Is  to  suc- 
ceed. 

The  bin  before  us  would  extend  the 
program  for  3  years  and  provide  funds 
as  follows:  for  1971,  $20  million;  for  1972, 
$25  million  and  for  1973,  $30  million. 

I  recommend  the  bill  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14733,  which 
would  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  the  program  of  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  health  services 
for  migrant  agricultural  workers  and  to 
provide  assistance  for  health  services  for 
other  seasonal  agricultural  workers. 

This  legislation  would  extend  the  ex- 
isting programs  for  3  fiscal  years 
at  the  following  levels  of  authorization: 


$20  million  for  1971;  $25  million  for  1972, 
and  $30  million  for  1973. 

In  addition,  the  scope  of  the  present 
law  is  expanded  to  include  persons — £uid 
their  families — who  perform  seasonal 
agricultural  services  similar  to  the  serv- 
ices performed  by  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  workers  if  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  finds 
that  such  health  services  will  improve 
the  health  conditions  of  migrant  work- 
ers and  their  families. 

In  many  instances,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nonmigrant  agricultural  worker  works 
side  by  side  with  the  migrant  worker. 
Yet,  the  nonmigrant  often  does  not  re- 
ceive health  care  through  the  mimicipal, 
county,  or  State  government;  and  like- 
wise, he  is  ineligible  for  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government.  The  migrant 
worker  and  his  family  may  receive  good 
health  care  through  the  migrant  *iealth 
services  program  only  to  become  ex- 
posed again  to  disease  from  the  imcared 
for  nonmigrant  agricultural  worker. 
Too,  the  nonmigrant  may  decide  at  the 
end  of  the  season  to  move  with  the  work 
force,  as  sometimes  happens,  thus  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  migrant 
from  the  nonmigrant. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  both  the  migrant  worker  and  his 
family  as  well  as  the  nonmigrant  worker 
and  his  family  could  be  served  by 
expanding  the  scope  of  the  bill  and  per- 
mitting the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  determine  when 
such  additional  health  services  should 
be  provided. 

We  are  making  good  progress  imder 
this  program  which  was  first  enacted  in 
1962  as  Public  Law  87-692.  At  that  time, 
there  were  only  about  one-half  dozen 
isolated  community  programs  in  opera- 
tion. There  are  now  117  single  or  multi- 
coimty,  grant-assisted  projects  serving 
migrants  in  35  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

An  estimated  325,000  migrants  live  in 
the  counties  served  by  such  projects.  As 
of  Jime  30  of  this  year,  1,000  physicians 
were  serving  in  the  program;  there  were, 
in  fiscal  year  1969,  210.000  medi- 
cal visits,  28,000  dental  visits,  and  3,600 
migrants  were  hospitalized. 

Yet,  there  is  much  more  that  needs  to 
be  done.  We  are  reaching  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  migrant  population, 
estimated  to  be  about  1  million.  Over  600 
counties  where  migrants  live  tempo- 
rarily still  have  no  grant-sissLsted 
services. 

When  I  introduced  the  bill  In  August 
of  this  year  to  extend  the  program  for 
3  years,  I  recommended  a  funding  au- 
thorization of  $30  million  for  1971;  $45 
million  for  1972,  and  $60  million  for  1973. 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee, 
the  administration  indicated  that  it 
wanted  only  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
program  with  an  authorization  of  $20 
million  for  1972  and  $25  million  for  1972. 

I  believe  we  must  do  more,  and  can  do 
more.  The  funding  of  this  program  has 
not  been  encouraging.  As  a  nation  we 
spend  $250  per  person  per  year  on  health 
care;  last  year,  we  spent  $12  per  migrant 
worker,  including  local  support. 

Although  the  authorization  for  1970 
is  $15  million,  the  House- passed  appro- 
priation bin  contains  only  $8  mUllon  for 
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this    program,    or    about    $8    for   every 
migrant  and  dependent  In  the  Nation 

The  Senate  Appropriation  Committee 
has  increased  this  amount  to  $15  million 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
keep  the  higher  figure. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  legislation  before 
the  House  at  the  present  time.  H.R.  14733, 
and  I  am  likewise  hopeful  that  an  in- 
creased authorization  for  this  measure 
can  be  obtamed 

Mr  JARMAN  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill 
■HR  14733'  provides  for  a  3-year  exten- 
•sion  of  the  migrant  health  program  with 
an  authorization  level  of  $20  million  for 
1971.  $25  million  for  1972.  and  $30  mil- 
lion for  1973  This  bill  also  broadens  the 
definition  of  the  program  beneficiaries 
to  include  other  seasonal  agricultural 
workers 

In  passing  the  Migrant  Hesdlh  Act. 
Congr*«  recognized  the  obstacles  faced 
by  domestic  migratory  farmworkers  and 
their  families  in  obtaining  health  care 
The  migrant  families  .share  the  health 
problems  typical  of  other  low-income 
minouty  gruups  who  live  in  poor  housing, 
lack  education,  and  lack  knowledge  of 
good  health  concepts  and  practices 
Added  to  these  problems  are  the  ones 
created  by  their  mobility— lack  of  at- 
tachment to  any  one  community,  fre- 
quent rejection  by  the  same  communi- 
ties that  depend  on  their  labor,  and 
transiency  which  restricts  their  access  to 
the  health  services  made  available  to 
needy  community  residents  In  addition, 
community  health  .services  are  olten  pro- 
vided at  times  which  conflict  with  tiie 
migranus'  work  schedule  and  at  urban 
centers  usually  far  removed  from  the 
places  where  they  work  or  live 
temporarily 

The  migrant  families  are  poor  and  can- 
not afford  to  purchase  the  medical  care 
they  need.  In  addition,  many  cnrnmuni- 
ties  which  need  their  latwr  for  brief  pe- 
riods have  meager  health  resources  which 
are  severely  overtaxed  by  a  periodic  influx 
of  migrants  As  a  result  of  long-term 
neglect,  the  health  needs  of  migrant.s  far 
exceed  those  of  the  general  population 

The  total  migrant  population  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  1  million  per- 
sons including  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. Dunne  each  12-month  period,  they 
work  and  live  for  .several  monttis  in  more 
than  900  of  the  Nations  3.000  counties. 

The  migrant  health  projects  have  dem- 
onstrated that  interest  m  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  migrant  families  exists 
:n  many  communities  across  the  Nation; 
and  that  States  and  communities  are 
ready  and  willing  to  put  forth  effort  and 
funds  to  make  health  services  accessible 
to  a  temporary  influx  of  migrants  if  they 
are  encouraged  to  do  .so  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  outside  financial  and  teclinical 
assistance  m  meeting  a  problem  that  no 
.single  State  or  community  can  meet 
alone 

These  si  rant -assisted  projects  are  com- 
munity-based m  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.  The  philosophy  of  the  program  is 
to  encourage  and  to  help  the  community 
recognize  and  assume  its  responsibility 
to  include  migrants  in  Its  planning  and 
provision  of  health  services,  making 
whatever  adaptations  are  necessary  to 
serve  them  effectively  These  projects  are 


not  demonstration  or  pilot  projects.  They 
provide  urgently  needed  direct  medical 
care  to  migrsmt  farmworkers  and  their 
families. 

P'amily  health  service  clinics,  serviced 
by  nearly  1.000  physicians,  are  operating 
seasonally  or  year  round  in  more  than 
225  locations  \n  or  near  large  concentra- 
tions of  migrant  workers  and  families. 
Last  year,  migrants  made  210.000  visits 
to  project  physicians,  and  28.000  visits 
to  project  dentists.  In  addition,  nurses 
made  160.000  c£Lse-flnding  and  health 
counseling  visits  to  labor  camps,  other 
migrant  home  sites,  schools,  and  migrant 
day -care  centers.  Projects  have  working 
agreements  wnth  170  commimity  hospi- 
tals in  which  over  3.600  migrants  were 
hospitalized  Inter-project  communica- 
tion systems  are  being  established  to  pro- 
vide a  capacity  for  continuity  of  care 
for  migrant  people  as  they  move  from 
place  to  place 

The  program  stresses  flexibility  in  the 
scheduling  of  services  to  make  them 
available  at  times  and  places  where  they 
can  be  effectively  u.sed  Physicians  and 
nurses  drive  many  miles,  often  over 
rough  roads,  to  hold  night  clinics  at 
points  where  migrants  are  concentrated. 
Health  aides,  recruited  from  the  migrant 
community,  work  in  the  camps  to  in- 
ten^ret  the  .ser\'ice  to  these  unaccus- 
tomed to  seeking  and  using  medical  care. 

In  some  localities,  tiie  number  of  mi- 
u'rants  is  small  and  they  are  widely  scat- 
tered In  lieu  of  formal  clinics,  the  proj- 
ect may  set  up  a  nursing  program  for 
regular  camp  visits  for  casetlnding.  re- 
ferral of  migrants  to  local  physicians' 
otilces.  and  arrangements  for  patient 
tran.sportation.  if  necessary  This  type 
of  referral  arrangement  is  often  used 
to  supplement  family  health  clinics  by 
providing  services  between  clinic  sessions. 

Although  progress  is  continually  being 
made  :n  the  provision  of  health  services 
to  migrants,  it  is  e>stimated  that  in  the 
past  year,  health  services  reached  only 
about  one  out  of  every  three  migrant 
workers  And  they  were  reached  typically 
for  only  about  3  to  6  months  of  the  year. 
Even  for  the  people  with  whom  the  pro- 
gram makes  contact,  the  services  are 
typically  less  than  adetjuate.  Dental  serv- 
ices, especially  for  adults,  remain  a  large 
area  of  almost  untouched  need.  Pre- 
ventive services,  including  .systematic 
health  evaluation  of  all  patients  seen  by 
a  project  to  determine  evidence  of  hidden 
disease,  must  be  given  lower  priority 
than  care  for  immediate  acute  needs,  and 
funds  for  support  of  hospitalized  patients 
are  often  exhausted  before  the  season 
IS  over 

Moreover,  the  overcrowded  family 
health  .service  clinics  in  .some  project 
areas  testify  to  the  need  for  better- 
staffed  and  mure  frequent  clinic  sessions 
The  family  health  .service  clinics,  helpful 
iis  they  have  been,  often  operate  in  prim- 
itive facilities  with  jArimitlve  txjuip- 
ment.  They  are  often  understaffed  and 
thf  physicians  and  nurses  find  them- 
selves on  a  treadmill,  treating  symp- 
toms without  time  or  opportunity  for 
doing  much  more 

From  reports  received  from  the  proj- 
ects. It  is  evident  that  growth  in  .scope 
of  service  and  geographic  coverage  are 
greatly  needed.  Local  communities  and 


States  are  willing  and  ready  to  assume 
part  of  the  cost  and  the  responsibility. 
They  are  beginning  to  find  effective  ways 
to  relate  the  services  of  one  project  area 
to  those  in  other  areas  where  the  same 
migrants  are  served,  m  order  to  pro\;cte 
increasing  continuity  of  services  for  This 
population. 

To  meet  the  continuing  needs  of  ihe 
Nation's  migrants  at  a  level  more  com- 
mensurate with  their  health  problems 
requires  continuation  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  and  substantially  Increa.Ned 
funds.  The  number  of  counties  in  wh.ch 
migrants  have  access  to  project  senices 
should  be  increased,  with  the  expan.-ii.n 
or  geographic  coverage  concentrated  on 
home-base  and  Important  "upstream" 
areas.  More  physicians  and  dentists 
should  be  employed  for  longer  periods  m 
existing  and  in  new  project  areas. 

Caseflndlng  and  followup  care  as  mi- 
grants move  from  one  county  to  anotl^er 
should  be  strengthened  by  addint;  ir.ore 
nurses  and  aides  for  field  visiting'  to 
identify  and  bring  migrants  under  care. 
The  utilization  of  aides  as  intermediaries 
between  the  migrants  and  the  iiro.rs- 
sional  health  worker  should  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded,  in  order  to  iro- 
vide  the  migrant  with  greater  op.ior- 
tunity  to  learn  to  accept  responsit.l.ty 
for  appropriate  health  action  on  hi.s  . -.vn 
behalf. 

There  is  also  need  to  extend  servico  to 
other  needy  seasonal  farmworkers  .aid 
their  families,  who  often  live  side  by  -Kie 
with  migrants,  who  share  most  of  their 
handicaps  except  for  mobility,  and  niiny 
of  whom  have  migrated  in  the  past  ..nd 
may  again  in  the  future.  These  .sea.s'  r.al 
farmworkers  and  their  famihes  f oin:  he 
core  group  in  home-base  areas  :uim 
which  the  migrant  population  is  rii-a.vn. 
There  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine who  IS  and  who  is  not  a  migrant. 
The  people  themselves  may  decide  to  mi- 
1,'rate  one  year  and  not  the  next. 

The  projects  now  m  operation  ii.ive 
largely  been  developed  by  careful  p-.^n- 
iiing  and  utilization  of  all  available  re- 
sources, Federal.  State,  and  local,  puoiic 
and  private.  They  are  wonderful  ix- 
amples  of  community  participation  in 
planning  and  development  of  programs 
for  health.  However,  the  neglect  of  gen- 
erations, cultural  barriers,  and  the  un- 
usual problems  found  among  the  i:i:- 
grants  cannot  be  overcome  m  a  few  short 
years.  These  projects  are  just  now  be- 
ginning to  pay  off  on  the  investment.  The 
bill  recognizes  the  fact  that  .special  pro- 
grams for  agricultural  migrants  mu.^t  oe 
continued  through  the  project  meci.a- 
lusm  if  these  people  are  not  to  be  lost  in 
the  shuffle  as  they  have  been  in  the  pvast. 
I.  therefore,  urge  immediate  passaj;c  of 
this  bill  as  recommended  by  the  Comniu- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
HonriELD*.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pacs  the  bUl  H.R.  14733. 

The  question  was  taken;  find  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof'  'he 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING  EL  PASO  AND  HUD- 
SPETH COUNTIES,  TEX..  TO  BE 
PLACED  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN 
STANDARD  TIME  ZONE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  .suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
-H  R.  14289)  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
4.  1921,  to  place  the  counties  of  El  Peiso 
and  Hudspeth,  Tex.,  in  the  mountain 
standard  time  zone,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  1428D 

i:c  !f  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcvresentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
Arunca  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
wrdstandlng  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
M.ir-h  4.  1921  (15  U.S.C.  265),  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  may,  upon  the  written  re- 
qu<".t  of  the  County  Conunissloners  Court  of 
El  r  '.so  County,  Texas,  change  the  boundary 
liuo  between  the  central  standard  time  zone 
and  'tie  mountain  standard  time  zone,  so  as 
to  ;''.ace  El  Paso  County  in  the  mountain 
staii'tard  time  zone,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  .— ctlon  1  of  the  Act  of  March  19.  1918.  as 
.imtnded  1 15  U.S.C.  261 ) ,  and  section  5  of  the 
Aci  'f  .Iprll  13.  1966  {\5  tJ.S.C.  266).  In  the 
san;  •  manner,  the  Sec»etary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  also  place  Hudspeth  County,  Texas, 
in  •  e  mountain  standard  time  zone,  If  the 
Hue  peth  County  Commissioners  Court  so 
re<ji''st,s  in  writing  and  If  El  Paso  County  Is 
to  1  >'  placed  in  that  time  zone. 

T'le  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

M:  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
ma:. d  a  second. 

Ti.e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
obi'  tion,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordeiTd. 

Ti'.ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
HH.  14289)  as  amended  would  au- 
tho.  ize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  lace  El  Paso  County,  Tex.  in  the 
mo;,:uain  time  zone  if  he  is  requested  to 
do  >  I  by  the  County  Commissioners  Court 
of  v.  Paso  County. 

I:  El  Paso  County  is  placed  in  the 
raoii:Uain  time  zone,  the  Secretary  may 
ako  ;ilace  Hudspeth  County.  Tex.  in  that 
timi  /one  If  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Coui.-.y  Commissioners  Court  of  Huds- 
peth County. 

These  two  counties  are  the  western- 
most counties  of  Texas.  They  have  been 
ob.st .  vmg  mountain  standard  time  since 
1883  rven  though,  by  the  act  of  March 
4.  K'Jl.  the  entire  State  of  Texas  was 
placed  in  the  central  time  zone.  The 
prob'.im  arose  in  the  two  coimties  under 
the  rniform  Time  Act  of  1966  which  re- 
qun-t  -  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  oleain  observance  of  time  zones. 

Tie  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
taken  the  position  that  he  cannot  make 
this  ,  hange  administratively  because  of 
the  !921  act.  Apparently  most  of  the 
peop  .  in  the  two  counties  support  this 
legi.'-iation. 

It  as  reported  out  of  the  committee 
unan ..nously.  I  urge  its  passage  by  the 
Houm- 

M:     GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

genti'  :nan  yield? 

Mr  .-^TAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
fnar. : :  oni  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  peo- 
ple 1  ;  these  counties  in  Texas  do  not 
caie  :or  the  golfer's  delight",  or  "fast 
lime. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  could  not  answer 
that  question. 

(Mr.  SPRmOER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
I  am  sure  we  all  hoped  that  we  would 
see  the  end  of  legislation  on  this  subject. 
By  giving  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  adjust  the  boundaries 
between  time  zones  and  giving  to  the 
State  legislatures  the  option  of  abiding 
by  daylight  time  or  remaining  on  stand- 
ard time,  it  seemed  that  we  had  tre- 
ated the  necessary  machinery  to  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  further  action.  It  now 
appears  that  by  reason  of  a  technicality 
and  some  legislative  overkill  which  oc- 
curred many  years  ago  we  must  spe- 
cifically confer  some  further  authority 
upon  the  Secretary  to  avoid  what  appears 
to  be  an  injustice. 

After  the  Time  Zone  Act  of  1918  which 
established  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  the  body  authorized  to 
regulate  time  zones,  the  Commission 
placed  the  western  portion  of  Texas  In 
the  mountain  time  zone.  An  effort  was 
made  to  change  the  Panhandles  of  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  Into  the  Central  Time 
Zone.  The  ICC  refused.  As  a  result  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  in  1921  placing  all 
of  Texas  and  all  of  Oklahoma  in  the 
central  standard  time  zone.  This  posed 
definite  pi-oblems  for  El  Paso  and  Huds- 
peth^ Counties  because  they  not  only  lie 
at  tlie  extreme  western  end  of  the  cen- 
tral time  zone  but  are  actually  5°  within 
the  mountain  time  zone.  Without  any 
further  action  by  the  CJovernment  El 
Paso  and  Hudspeth  Counties  proceeded 
to  abide  by  mountain  time  from  1921 
until  the  present. 

Had  It  not  been  for  this  legislative 
action  In  1921  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation could  have  adjusted  the  situa- 
tion under  the  Uniform  Time  Act.  Since 
we  did  not  appeal  or  alter  the  previous 
action,  he  lacks  authority  to  do  so.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  allow 
the  Secretary  If  requested  to  place  El 
Paso  or  El  Paso  and  Hudspeth  Counties, 
Tex.,  In  the  mountain  standard  time 
zone. 

The  informal  arrangement  which  has 
persisted  so  long  cannot  be  allowed  to  go 
on  indefinitely.  The  Uniform  Time  Act 
contains  penalties  for  nonconformance, 
and  eventually  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation would  feel  forced  to  require 
compliance. 

The  committee  has  been  well  aware 
that  other  situations  exist  which  have 
caused  local  problems.  The  committee 
has  resisted  efforts  to  resolve  them  by 
further  legislative  action.  None  of  these 
situations  If  they  still  exist  would  be 
germane  to  the  particular  bill  we  are 
considering  today,  and  I  trust  that  we 
can  correct  this  one  legislative  irregu- 
larity without  conjuring  up  all  the  other 
ghosts  which  have  haunted  this  subject 
for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  two  coimties  of  my  district. 
It  would  apply  only  to  the  two  western- 
most counties  of  Texas,  Ei  Paso  and 
Hudspeth  Counties.  It  gives  the  Depart- 


ment of  Transportation  the  same  discre- 
tion in  setting  the  tune  zones  for  these 
two  counties  which  it  now  has  with  vir- 
tually every  other  area  In  the  country.  It 
adds  to  the  uniform  treatment  of  time 
zones  In  the  United  States. 

This  bill  would  simply  permit  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  act,  in 
Its  discretion,  upon  the  petition  of  these 
two  coimties  to  be  formally  plswied  In 
the  time  zone  they  are  now  using — the 
only  time  zone  they  have  ever  used  since 
the  standard  time  zones  were  created  in 
1883. 

This  bill  corrects  a  problem  existing  in 
the  law.  In  1921,  Congress  passed  a  law 
(15  U.S.C.  265)  intended  to  place  the 
panhandle  and  plains  sections  of 
Texas — far  to  the  east  of  El  Paso  and 
Hudspeth  Coimties — In  central  standard 
time.  However,  by  placing  all  of  Texas  in 
central  standard  time.  Congress  forgot 
these  two  westernmost  counties,  which 
are  not  in  the  panhandle  or  plains  sec- 
tions. 

The  reason  El  Paso  and  Hudspeth 
Counties  have  persisted  in  using  moun- 
tain standard  time  Is  that,  on  mountain 
standard  time.  El  Paso  County  Is  within 
5  minutes  of  true  time.  The  105th  merid- 
ian, the  standard  for  the  center  of  the 
mountain  time  zone,  runs  through  the 
eastern  edge  of  Hudspeth  County.  The 
90th  meridian,  sun  time  for  the  central 
zone,  is  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  east.  The  entire  economy  of  these 
two  counties  is  geared  to  mountain 
standard  time.  The  trade  territory  with 
New  Mexico,  which  overlaps  these  two 
counties,  is  on  mountain  standard  time. 
That  is  why  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  now  the  Department 
of  Transportation  have  never  insisted 
that  El  Paso  and  Hudspeth  Counties  ob- 
serve central  standard  time,  and  all  maps 
show  them  to  be  on  mountain  standard 
time.  I  took  a  poll  recently  in  these  two 
counties  on  the  preference  of  the  people. 
I  received  4,720  ballots  favoring  moun- 
tain standard  time  or  98.3  percent,  and 
82  ballots  for  central  standard  time  or 
1.7  percent. 

Then,  why  is  this  bill  necessary  now? 
In  1966.  the  Uniform  Time  Act  gave  the 
Department  of  Transportation  enforce- 
ment powers  concerning  time  zones.  Un- 
der the  strict  wording  of  the  1966  act. 
El  Paso  and  Hudspeth  Counties  could  be 
forced  to  use  a  time  zone  they  have  never 
used,  a  time  zone  In  which  they  do  not 
belong.  My  bill  would  not  affect  any  other 
part  of  the  Nation.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  endorsed  this  legis- 
lation, because  it  does  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue, indefinitely,  an  anomaly,  at  vari- 
ance with  law  and  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  an  hour's 
variation  from  true  sun  time,  particularly 
when  coupled  with  daylight  saving  time 
for  half  of  €he  year,  would  cause  great 
inconvenience  and  considerable  hardship 
to  residents  of  my  district:  and  because 
passage  of  this  bill  would  contribute  to 
a  more  reasonable  delineation  of  our  Na- 
tion's time  zones.  I  move  that  this  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  House  Resolu- 
tion 14289. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  that  the  House  sus- 
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p«nd  the  rule  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  14289. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  permit  El  Paso  and  Hudspeth 
Counties.  Tex  ,  to  be  placed  in  the  moun- 
tain standard  time  zone  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPITAL 
AT  NE\^'  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Mr  STACK3ERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'  H  R  13448  • .  to  authorize  the  exchanKC, 
upon  terms  fully  protecting  the  public 
mterest.  of  the  lands  and  bulldm^s  now 
constituting  the  U  S  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospital  at  New  Orleans.  La ,  for 
lands  upon  which  a  new  U  8  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  may  t^e located. 

Th«  Clerk xead  as  follows: 

H  R      13444 

Be  If  enacted  hv  ""'  Senate  and  Uriuie  of 
Revretentatxves  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
tca  in  Congr-es^  assembled. 

SECTXo.vr  1  That,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  this  .\ct.  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized, on  beh.alf  of  'he  United  Statee.  to 
exchange  with  the  administrators  of  the 
Ttilane  educ.ttlonal  fund  upon  >uch  terms 
iind  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  in  the  publlr  interest  '.he  '.ands 
.uid  buildings  .comprising  the  United  .Statea 
Public  Health  .Service  Hospital  at  New  Or- 
leans. Louisiana,  for  lands  upon  which  a  new 
United  States  Public  Health  .Ser.-lce  Hospital 
at  New  Orleans  Louisiana  may  be  located, 
to  be  provided  by  the  ^idmlnistrators  'if  the 
Tulane  educational  fund  at  a  ?ultable  site 

Sec  2  The  exchange  authorized  by  'he  first 
section  of  this  -\ct  shall  not  be  made  unless 
the  Secretary  if  Health  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare determines  .  1  i  that  the  value  to  the 
United  States  of  the  pr'ipertv  to  be  conveyed 
to  It  is  equal  'o  or  in  excess  of  the  marKet 
value  of  the  property  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
United  .States,  or  (  2 )  that  the  United  States  Is 
to  receive  from  the  administrators  of  the 
Tulane  educational  fund  up<in  conveyance  of 
the  proper'les  to  be  exchanged,  a  suna  of 
money  equal  to  the  .wnount  by  which  the 
market  value  of  the  property  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  United  5tate«  exceeds  the  value  to 
the  United  States  "f  the  property  'o  be  con- 
veyed 'o  'he  United  States  .■Kny  money  re- 
ceived shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
a  miscellaneous  receipt 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded ' 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  reported  unanimou.^ly  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  urge  its  pas-sage  It  was 
cosponsored  by  the  gentlemen  from 
Lomsiana  Mr  Boggs  and  Mr.  Hebert', 
wa.s  supported  by  all  witnesse.s  at  the 
hearings,  and  will  benefit  both  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  the  people  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  surrounding  areas,  and 
through  improving  the  training  programs 
in  the  health  manpower  areas,  will  pro- 


vide   more    health    manpower    for    the 
United  States. 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  has  created 
the  Health  Education  Authority  of 
Louisiana  This  authority  proposes  to 
create  a  medical  complex  at  Tulane 
School  of  Medicine 

Current  plans  provide  for  moving  the 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  from  its 
present  location  in  New  Orleans  to  the 
site  of  this  new  center  The  existing  hos- 
pital is  old  and  oumoded,  and  requires 
very  substantial  modernuation.  Con- 
structing a  new  hospital  at  the  site  of  this 
complex  would  provide  better  facilities 
for  the  care  of  patients  of  the  service  and 
would  be  of  aid  in  the  training  programs 
of  the  hosplul  and  of  Tulane  and  other 
institutions  in  the  area. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  exchange  with  Tulane 
the  present  site  on  which  the  existing 
hospital  IS  located  in  return  for  land  ad- 
jacent to  Tulane  University  on  which  a 
new  hospital  could  be  constructed  If  the 
value  of  the  Federal  property  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  land  exchanged  for  It,  the 
bill  provides  that  Tulane  will  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  that  amount. 

As  is  explained  in  our  committee  re- 
port, this  authority  is  essential  if  we  de- 
sire to  Insure  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  be  able  to  construct  a  new  hospi- 
tal at  this  complex 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  committee 
was  unanimous  in  ordering  the  bill  re- 
ported and  we  recommend  Its  passage. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  Is  there  a 
reverter  clause  in  the  bill? 

Mr  STAGGERS  No  This  is  a  com- 
plete exchange  of  properties  The  old 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  was  con- 
structed in  1932  There  will  have  to  be 
construction  of  a  new  hospital,  and  they 
want  to  put  It  In  the  new  complex  at 
Tulane  University  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  The  only  way  they  can  do  that 
is  to  exchange  this  land  for  that  purpose 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  the  serv- 
ices which  they  render  to  merchant  .sea- 
men and  others  have  been  an  Institu- 
tion m  our  country  since  before  1800  In 
recent  years  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  be^n  cuttinn  back  the  number  of 
these  hospitals  due  to  chanijed  needs  in 
the  fields  In  ■.vhich  they  .serve. 

The  New  f  Jrleaiv^  area  appears  to  have 
ample  justification  for  continuation  of  a 
Public  Health  Service  hxspital  The  one 
located  there,  however,  is  very  old  and 
if  retained  .should  probably  be  completely 
rehabilitated  and  rebuilt 

Tulane  Uni;ersity  is  in  tlie  process  of 
creating  a  new  medical  complex,  and  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  in- 
stitutions concerned  if  the  Public  Health 
Service  ho,spltal  could  be  located  within 
that  complex  By  doing  .so  the  capability 
of  Tulane  to  (>ducate  i.:reater  numbers  of 
medical  students  and  to  broaden  other 
health  programs  would  be  t,'reatly  en- 
hanced 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  allow  the 
Public  Health  5>er\lce  to  exchange  Its 
present  property  for  lands  of  equal  value 


located  near  the  new  medical  complex. 
It  will  make  it  possible  to  plan  for  the 
expanded  center  on  a  realistic  basis  It 
does  not,  however,  bind  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
continuation  of  a  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  in  New  Orleans  If  and  whe:i  it 
nught  appear  desirable  to  discontinue  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  Ti  r 
13448. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof"  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  whirii  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  six  bill.,  just 
passed,  which  were  brought  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forpign 
Commerce 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  CERTAIN  EXPIRING 
PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  REL.\nNG 
TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R  136301  to  extend  certain  expiring 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  vocational 
education. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR     13630 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep'-esentatiies  of  the  L'nxted  States  of  Amer- 
ica '.n  Congress  assembled  That  section 
102ib(  of  the  Vocational  Education  .\ct  of 
1963  is  amended  by  striking  out  and  .Kine 
30.  1970."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '  :ne 
30.  1970.  .June  30,  1971,  and  June  30,  U^TJ  ' 

Sec  2  (at  Section  152ia)(l)  of  such  Act 
U  amended  by  striking  out  $15,000,000  for  the 
rtscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970."  and  in- 
serting In  Meu  thereof  "each  of  the  three  :c- 
ceeding  fiscal  years," 

(bl  Section  153(d)  of  such  .Act  Is  amerded 
by  .striking  out  1969"  and  inserting  in  ;:eu 
thereof     1970,  and  on  July  1,  1971." 

Sec  3  lai  .Section  181(ai  of  such  .Vet  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  June  30  IJTO" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "  June  30.  IJVO, 
June  30.  1971.  and  June  30.  1972" 

ib(  Section  183(a)  of  such  -Act  Is  amrfied 
by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  vear  endinc  '  '^p 
30.  1970."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rnch 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

Sec  4  Section  191(b)  of  such  .Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "1970."  the  fol- 
lowing and  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
rt.scal  years." 

Sec  5  .Section  555  of  the  Education  Pm- 
fe.sslons  Development  Act  Is  amended  hv  in- 
serting after  "1970"  the  following-  ".  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
.second  demanded? 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  KH. 
13630  would  extend  until  June  30,  1972, 
the  following  vocational  education  pro- 
grams which  were  first  authorized  by  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968.  These  programs  are  special  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  imder  sec- 
tion 102-B  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

Grants  to  States  for  residential  voca- 
tional schools  under  section  152  of  that 
act. 

Interest  subsidies  for  residential 
schools  under  section  153. 

Vocational  education  work-study  pro- 
gram under  section  181. 

Grants  for  the  improvement  and  de- 
velopment of  vocational  education  cur- 
riculum under  section  191. 

And  teacher  training  provisions  for 
vocational  educators  pursuant  to  the 
1968  Amendments  to  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act. 

The  first  program  recited  above  deal- 
\nc  with  the  disadvantaged  carries  an 
authorization  of  $40  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years;  the  second  program 
der.ling  with  residential  vocational 
schools.  $15  million;  the  third  program 
relating  to  Interest  subsidies,  $5  million; 
the  fourth  program — work-study,  $35 
million ;  the  fifth  program  curriculum  de- 
velopment. $10  million;  the  sixth  pro- 
gram involving  teacher  training  carries 
an  authorization  for  $35  million  a  year. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  these  programs 
wf  e  authorized  when  the  House  passed 
last  year  HR.  18366  without  a  single  dls- 
.senting  vote  being  cast  against  it.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  continue  to  give  strong 
support  for  continuing  and  strengthen- 
inc  our  vocational  education  programs. 

Mr  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  13630.  the  bill  under 
du^cussion,  would  extend  six  existing 
procrams  of  the  Vocational  Educational 
Amendments  of  1968. 

Although  these  programs  do  not  ex- 
pire until  June  30,  1970,  an  extension  by 
Congress  at  this  time  would  permit  the 
States  much  needed  latitude  In  planning 
to  meet  their  Individual  needs  in  these 
areas. 

There  are  no  increased  authorizations 
Ini  his  bill. 

The  six  programs  would  be  extended 
at  f'xisting  funding  levels  which  were 
unanimously  approved  by  Congress  last 
year. 

The  Vice  President  recently  spoke 
about  the  need  for  training  American 
youngsters  so  that  society  can  utilize 
their  skills  and  talents. 

Vocational  education  can  teach  ev- 
en' youngster — but  particularly  the  dis- 
tressed and  disadvantaged  youngster — a 
sense  of  his  own  worth. 

It  can  show  him  how  he  can  carve  an 
Important  place  for  himself  in  rural  and 
ur.-7an  life. 

It  can  help  to  make  him  feel  essential 
to  the  society  as  a  whole. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Violence  states  that  virtually  all 
major  crimes  in  this  country  are  com- 
muted by  youth  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  24  who  reside  In  cities. 


Whether  or  not  they  are  bom  in  cities 
or  move  there  because  they  can  find  no 
work  in  rural  areas,  far  too  many  young- 
sters drop  out  of  school  and  become  out- 
casts from  their  own  society. 

Vocational  education  has  helped  im- 
measurably to  reach  many  of  these 
youngsters. 

By  stressing  the  creation  of  special 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  uniquely 
disadvantaged  young  people,  encourag- 
ing progress  is  being  made  in  schools  in 
every  one  of  our  50  States. 

Curriculum  development  and  teacher 
training  are  among  the  programs  to  be 
extended  under  H.R.  13630. 

There  Is  no  question  that  they  are  in- 
tegral systems  that  are  mutually  de- 
pendent on  one  another  for  success. 

These  and  the  other  programs  are 
necessary  If  the  States  are  to  develop  the 
vocational  education  systems  they  need 
that  relate  to  the  problems  and  school 
age  population  of  their  States. 

By  extending  existing  authorization 
levels,  they  permit  the  States  to  modify 
their  present  plans  in  ample  time  to  util- 
ize these  fimds  to  their  full  effectiveness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  those 
of  us  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee who  voted  unanimously  to  pro- 
vide these  extensions  under  H.R.  13630. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PucmsKi) . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
13630  sponsored  by  myself,  extends 
through  fiscal  year  1972  six  of  the  new 
programs  authorized  by  the  Vocational 
Amendments  of  1968.  These  programs 
are:  Special  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged; State  grants  for  residential 
schools;  interest  subsides  for  residential 
schools;  work-study;  curriculimi  devel- 
opment; and  teacher  training. 

By  extending  these  programs  for  an 
adfiitional  2  years  beyond  their  present 
expiration  date  of  fiscal  1970,  the  Con- 
gress encourages  the  States  to  plan  now 
for  their  individual  needs  in  these  pro- 
gram areas. 

Under  special  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, $40  million  per  year  is  au- 
thorized for  individuals  who  have  aca- 
demic, economic,  social,  or  other  handi- 
caps that  prevent  or  inhibit  them  from 
achieving  normal  goals  in  vocational 
education  programs.  Our  purpose  in  au- 
thorizing these  funds  is  to  stress  the 
flexibility  of  vocational  education  in 
rcEiching  every  American  yoimgster  who 
is  interested  in  learning  a  marketable 
skill. 

Special  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  unemployment  reverse  the  tread- 
mill of  failure  and  rejection.  By  design- 
ing programs  with  specific  individuals 
and  specific  job  needs  in  mind,  the  States 
and  businesses  located  in  the  States  can 
benefit  from  full  employment.  I  wish  to 
stress  that  because  Congress  has  such 
great  expectations  from  these  special 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  has, 
therefore,  designed  the  program  as  the 
only  one  permitting  the  Commissioner  to 
allow  100  percent  Federal  funding,  we 
urge  very  careful  administration  of  this 
section  by  the  Ofiace  of  Education. 


The  second  program  to  be  extended  is 
that  authorizing  $15  million  per  year  for 
grants  to  States  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  residential  vocational 
schools.  This  modest  sum  would  be  for 
students  from  rural  and  urban  areas  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  or  who  are 
unemployed  and  who  require  housing 
while  enrolled  in  special  vocational  edu- 
cation training. 

Third,  H.R.  13630  authorizes  $5  million 
for  the  first  year  for  making  annusd 
grants  to  public  agencies  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  borrowing  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  residential  schools  and  dormito- 
ries. Interest  rates  on  loans  are  at  an 
all-time  high  in  the  Nation  today.  These 
additional  funds  would  allow  greater 
flexibility  In  meeting  these  additional 
interest  requirements. 

Fourth,  the  highly  successful  work- 
study  program  would  be  extended  for  2 
years  under  this  bill.  Students  who  can 
support  their  schooling  through  part- 
time  employment  gain  Immeasurably  in 
maturity  and  independence.  By  partici- 
pating actively  in  obtaining  their  educa- 
tion, they  learn  to  excel  at  an  early  age. 

The  fifth  program — curriculum  devel- 
opment— authorizes  $10  million  a  year 
for  the  development  and  distribution  of 
materials  and  information  about  voca- 
tional education  for  school  systems  In 
all  50  States  There  are  excellent  people 
in  vocational  education  today  with  Ideas 
and  methods  of  Instruction  that  should 
be  accessible  to  teachers  In  other  com- 
mimities.  The  Federal  Government  en- 
courages improvements  In  vocational 
education  curricula  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  in  rural  as  well  as  urban 
communities  by  extending  this  impor- 
tant program  for  2  years. 

Last,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
H.R.  13630  authorizes  $35  million  a  year 
for  graduate  fellowships  and  teacher 
training  and  retraining.  Our  committee 
studied  projections  estimating  the  need 
for  new  vocational  teachers  to  be  170,000 
by  1975.  With  school  enrollments  ex- 
panding faster  than  existing  facilities 
and  teaching  personnel,  we  must  place 
not  only  emphasis,  but  funds,  on  train- 
ing new  teachers  and  offering  retraining 
in  current  vocational  education  technol- 
ogy to  teachers  who  need  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  expanded 
vocational  education  training  can  help 
to  solve  the  problems  of  unemployment 
that  exist  in  America  today.  Vocational 
education  is  no  longer  the  stepchild  of 
American  education.  It  is  the  foundation 
on  which  we  can  build  an  equitable,  pro- 
ductive future  for  all  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
unanimous  action  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  and  the  Education 
and  Labor  (Dommlttee  in  voting  to  ex- 
tend these  six  essential  components  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13630 
provides  for  a  2 -year  extension  of  six 
existing  programs  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1968. 

These  programs  are  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire June  30,  1970.  This  action  is  being 
taken  at  this  time — in  advance  of  that 
expiration  date — to  allow  the  States  some 
vitally  needed  time  to  pin  their  voca- 
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tlonal   education    requirements    for   the 
next  2  years 

H.R.  13630  authorizes  no  new  funds  for 
these  programs  It  merely  conunues  them 
at  existing  funding  levels.  In  this  way 
the  States  have  some  target  figures  to 
work  with  In  determining  their  achiev- 
able goals  for  the  future  m  vocational 
education 

Last  year  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  unanimously  for  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  This 
comprehensive,  wide-ranging  legislation 
took  great  care  to  give  to  the  States  the 
major  responsibility  of  adapting  exist- 
ing programs  to  the  actual  needs  of  their 
cities  and  towns 

A  major  shift  is  taking  place  In  Ameri- 
can education  today  Incresusingly.  edu- 
cators, businessmen,  parents,  teachers, 
and  pupils  are  becoming  interested  in 
making  the  classroom  respond  to  the 
tempo  of  our  times  This  response  us 
demonstrated  in  our  new  awareness  of 
making  education  mean  more  to  chil- 
dren of  all  ages. 

Too  maui'  children  fail  to  achieve  be- 
cause their  time  in  school  is  largely 
wasted  time  Denied  access  to  subjects 
that  can  teach  them  .some  of  the  practical 
skills  that  will  enable  them  to  become 
employed,  they  drop  out  by  the  ihou- 
.sands  each  year  and  their  latent  .skill.s 
and  talents  are  lost  to  society 

The  programs  to  be  extended  under 
H  R.  13630  provide  special  help  to  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  poor  They  pro- 
vide Lor  construction  of  residential  voca- 
tional .schools  and  they  extend  the  life 
of  the  work-study  program  which  stresses 
Individual  student  effort  to  achieve  a 
marketable  skill.  The  bill  also  extends 
programs  of  curriculum  development  and 
teacher  training,  both  of  which  are 
necessary  components  to  any  effective 
communication  of  vocational  education 
skills. 

I  am  happy  to  support  these  practical, 
eminently  worthwhile  program:;  and  uree 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  passing  H  R. 
13630  today 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  H  R 
13630  extends,  at  present  levels  of  au- 
thorization sLX  worthwhile  and  necessary 
vocational  education  programs. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  extending  these 
programs  through  fiscal  1972  at  this 
time,  the  States  will  be  given  tlie  time 
they  need  to  plan  effectively  for  the  fu- 
ture Too  often  programs  are  extended 
or  cut  off  within  days  of  their  legislative 
expiration  date,  causing  confusion  on  the 
part  of  those  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministenng  them. 

By  permitting  the  States  to  know  now 
that  the  programs  will  be  extended  be- 
yond June  30.  1970.  steps  can  be  taken 
to  insure  the  continuation  of  programs 
without  loss  of  eCBciency  or  personnel 
because  of  uncertainty. 

The  iix  programs  in  this  bill  are  nec- 
essary Special  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged are  essential  in  any  realistic 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  voca- 
tional education  training  in  the  Nation. 
Similarly,  residential  vocational  educa- 
tion schools  are  important  to  those 
youngsters  who  must  travel  great  dis- 
tances to  school  or  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  can  only  succeed  when  they 


are  removed  from  their  present  environ- 
ments. Oklahoma  State  Tech.  at  Okmul- 
gee, Okla  ,  is  a  splendid  example  of  such 
school  and  its  success. 

The  work-study  program,  which  would 
also  be  extended  under  this  bill,  provides 
for  and  encourages  young  people  to  earn 
their  way  through  school  by  means  of 
part-time  employment.  This  program 
acquamts  the  youngster  with  the  world 
of  work  at  an  early  age  and  shows  him 
how  he  can  achieve  m  that  world  and 
compete  on  equal  footing  with  others  of 
his  own  age. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  taxpayers, 
parents,  and  employers  who  will  benefit 
from  a  comprehensive  vocational  educa- 
tion training  program  in  the  schools, 
curriculum  development,  and  teacher 
training  are  undeniably  vital  We  need 
more  vocational  educators  and  greater 
access  to  techniques  and  methods  of 
teaching  vocational  education. 

H.R  13630  extends  these  six  programs 
for  2  years  It  provides  no  new  funding 
levels  It  permits  the  States  to  plan  to 
meet  their  actual  and  differing  needs 
under  these  programs 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  ex- 
tending these  programs  now. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R  13630.  a  bill  to  extend, 
through  fiscal  year  1972.  six  of  the  pro- 
grams which  were  authon/ed  by  the 
Vorat.onal  Educati m  Amendments  of 
1968 

The  Vocational  Education  .Amend- 
ments of  1968  recognized  the  importance 
and  need  for  a  strengthened  program  of 
vocational  education  in  this  country. 
The  jiroposed  extension  of  the.se  six  pro- 
u'rams.  authorized  by  the  1968  act.  would 
further  reflect  this  twdys  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  educatiriK.  through 
vocat  onal  trainini:.  that  .sCr^ment  ol  our 
population  which  does  not  chouse  to  pur- 
sue a  college  career 

The  proposed  legislation  would  tilow 
the  Statt\s  and  local  schonl  districts  to 
plan  for  these  programs  for  the  next  2 
school  years  If  enacted,  the  legislation 
we  are  now  considering  would  pronde 
for  the  funding  oi  .special  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged;  for  the  construction 
and  oj-cration  of  residential  vocational 
.schools,  for  teacher  training  and  re- 
trainmc  projects,  and  for  work-study 
programs,  where  a  student  might  sup- 
!)leinent  his  scluKihiig  with  a  part-time 
job  111  a  public  agency 

One  of  the  programs  w.iuld  authorize 
$5  million  in  interest  subsidies  for  the 
first  year  for  rnakini:  annual  tirants  to 
public  attencies  tj  reduce  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing funds  for  the  construction  of 
residential  .schools  and  dormitories 

Another  procram  would  authorize  $10 
million  a  year  for  the  development  and 
dissetninatiun  of  vocational  curricular 
matenals.  standards  and  surveys  This 
program  would  insure  improvement  of 
existing  courses  and  development  of  new 
courses  in  emerging  occupational  fields 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  this 
body  take  positive  action  to  extend  these 
programs  authorized  by  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968.  Exten- 
sion of  these  proven  programs  would 
help  prevent  wasted  manpower  among 
our  young  people  and  adults.  It  is  clear 


that  training  and  retraining  constitutes 
the  key  to  maintaining  an  adequate 
labor  force  for  the  future,  we  can  help 
to  reduce  unemployment  and  provide  for 
the  Nation's  future  labor  needs  by  -lie 
extension  of  these  provisions  in  the  :"68 
act 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons,  I  ur-e 
a  favorable  vote  on  this  legislation 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  7  :.e 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gen'le- 
man  from  Kentucky  that  the  Hoi;-e 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  J!  R 
13630. 

The  question  w-as  taken;  and  t\  o- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  theitvfi 
the  niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ,>k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memriers 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  have  ,i 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise- ..iid 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  bill 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  M.-ie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Bei,:le- 
man  torn  Kentucky'' 

The  c  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  M  ^X- 
AGERS  TO  PTLE  CONFERENCF:  i  F- 
PORT  ON  S  2917,  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ..sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  manager.-  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  ii.til 
midnight  tonit;ht  to  file  a  conference  e- 
port  on  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  S.  2917. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ti.ere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VESSEL    BRIDGE-TO-BRIDGE 
COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  GARMATZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  6971'  to  require  a  radiotelephone 
on  certain  vessels  while  navigating  upon 
specified  waters  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R     6971 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hc.se 
of  Rep-i'sentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congresn  assembled.  That  'his 
Act  may  be  cited  fis  the  "Vessel  Brldge-:o- 
Brldge  R.idlotelephone  Act". 

Sei  2  II  U  the  purpose  of  tiUs  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  positive  means  whereby  the  oper  •  .rs 
of  approaciilng  vessels  can  commute  .'te 
rhelr  intenlioiis  to  one  another  through  voice 
radio,  located  convenient  to  the  operator's 
navigation  station  To  effectively  accon)p;;^h 
this,  there  is  need  for  a  specific  freqtir'iicy 
dedlcatetl  to  the  exchange  of  navlgati' :ml 
Information,  on  navigable  waters  oi  :;:e 
United  .Stales 

-Sec    v'    For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  "Secretary'  means  the  Secret.iry  "f 
the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Ci',..ird 
Is  operating 

i2i  'power-driven  vessel"  means  any  vessel 
propelled  by  machinery;  .ind 

(3)  "towing  vessel "  means  any  commercial 
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vessel  engaged  in  towing  another  vessel 
...stern,  alongside,  or  by  pushing  ahead. 

Sec.  4.  lai  Except  as  provided  In  section 
6  of  this  Act — 

1 1  (  every  power-driven  vessel  of  three  hun- 
dred gross  tans  and  upward  while  navigat- 
ing; 

(2 1  every  vessel  of  one  hundred  gross  tons 
and  upward  carrying  one  or  more  passengers 
:>,r  hire  while  navigating; 

1 3)  every  towing  vessel  of  twenty-six  feet 
or  over  in  length  at  the  water  line  while 
..avlgating;  and 

(4)  every  dredge  and  floating  plant  engaged 
111  or  near  a  channel  or  fairway  in  operations 
li'Kely  to  restrict  or  affect  the  navigation  of 
other  vessels — 

s.ti,ili  have  a  radiotelephone  capable  of  op- 
eration from  its  navigational  bridge  or,  In 
the  case  of  a  dredge,  from  its  main  control 
b'.atlon  and  capable  of  transmitting  and  re- 
ceiving on  the  frequency  or  frequencies  wlth- 
lu  the  156-162  Mega-Hertz  band  using  the 
cl.isses  of  emissions  designated  by  the  Ped- 
(•r;il  Communications  Commission,  after 
consultation  with  other  cognizant  agencies, 
tor  the  exchange  of  navigational  Information. 

lb)  The  radiotelephone  required  by  sub- 
section I  a)  shall  be  carried  on  board  the 
described  ve.ssels,  dredges,  and  floating  plants 
vipon  the  n.ivlgable  waters  of  the  United 
States  inside  the  lines  established  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  Act  of  February  19.  1895 
1 2%  Stat  672 ) .  :ts  amended. 

Sec  5  The  radiotelephone  required  by  this 
.\cl  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  master  or 
person  !n  charge  of  the  vessel,  or  the  person 
designated  by  the  master  or  person  In  charge 
to  pilot  or  direct  the  movement  of  the  vessel, 
who  shall  maintain  or  cause  to  be  maln- 
t:iuied  a  listening  watch  on  the  designated 
irequency  The  master  or  person  In  charge 
m.iy  permit  the  use  of  the  radiotelephone  on 
other  authorized  frequencies  within  the 
m  iritlme  mobile  band  whenever  there  is  no 
n^k  of  collision. 

-EC  6.  Whenever  radiotelephone  capabll- 
r  '.s  required  by  this  Act.  a  vessel's  radio- 
telephone equipment  shall  be  maintained  In 
effect ive  operating  condition.  If  the  radiotele- 
ph  ine  equipment  carried  aboard  a  vessel 
ceases  to  operate,  the  master  shall  exercise 
due  dlllRence  to  restore  it  to  effective  operat- 
ing condition  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 
Tlio  failure  of  a  vessel's  radiotelephone 
pqiiipment  .«hall  not.  in  itself,  constitute  a 
violation  of  this  Act.  nor  shall  It  obligate 
:ne  master  of  any  vessel  to  moor  or  anchor 
his  vessel;  however,  the  loss  of  radiotelephone 
cip.iblllty  shall  be  given  consideration  in 
the  navigation  of  the  vessel. 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  may.  If  he  considers 
that  marine  navlsatlonal  safety  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  or  where  a  local  communi- 
cation system  fully  complies  with  the  Intent 
of  this  concept  but  does  not  conform  In  de- 
tai;.  i.ssue  exemptions  from  any  provisions  of 
this  Act.  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  considers  appropriate. 

Sec  8.  la)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall,  after  consultation  with 
other  cognizant  agencies,  prescribe  regula- 
tions necessary  to  specify  operating  and 
terniilcal  conditions  and  characteristics  in- 
cluding frequencies,  emission,  and  power  of 
radiotelephone  equipment  required  under 
thu  .\ct. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Caninilssion.  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
en.'  jrcement  of  this  Act. 

Sec  9.  la)  'Whoever,  being  the  master  or 
person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  subject  to  this 
Act.  ;,uls  to  enforce  or  comply  with  this  Act 
or  the  regulation,  hereunder:  or 

Whoever,  being  designated  by  the  master 
or  person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  subject  to 
thl.s  .\ct  to  pilot  or  direct  the  movement  of 
the  vessel,  falls  to  enforce  or  comply  with 
this  .'Vet  or  the  regulations  hereunder — 
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Is  liable  to  &  clvU  penalty  of  $500  to  be 
assessed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Every  vessel  navigating  In  violation 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  hereunder  is 
liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $500  to  be  assessed 
by  the  Secretary  for  which  the  vessel  may 
be  proceeded  against  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  Any  penalty  assessed  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the 
Secretary  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
proper. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
January  1,  1970,  or  six  months  after  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  which  would 
implement  Its  provisions,  whichever  is  later. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  MATT.TiTARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
presently  being  considered  is  intended  to 
facilitate  communication  between  mas- 
ters or  pilots  of  approaching  vessels.  At 
the  present  time,  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication is  by  prescribed  whistle  sig- 
nals. Frequently,  however,  this  signal 
system  has  proved  insuflQcient  to  avoid 
collisions.  Whistle  signals  are  sometimes 
misimderstood.  Also,  under  certain 
weather  conditions,  or  because  the  pilot- 
house is  relatively  soundproof,  the  sig- 
nals in  fact  have  not  been  heard  at  all. 
As  a  result,  during  recent  years  there 
have  been  a  number  of  very  serious  ac- 
cidents resulting  in  the  death  of  well 
over  a  hundred  men. 

H.R.  6971  is  one  of  a  number  of  bills 
that  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  intends  to  present  for  con- 
sideration of  the  House  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  to  reduce  accidents  in  our 
navigable  waters.  They  include  licensing 
of  personnel  aboard  diesel  towboats, 
chiefly  on  our  inland  waterways,  and  a 
consolidation  of  the  rules  of  the  road  to 
reduce  the  present  four  systems  to  a  sin- 
gle system.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  enact- 
ment of  these  three  bills  will  serve  to  ar- 
rest the  trend  toward  increasing  casual- 
ties on  our  waterways. 

The  present  bill  would  provide  for  a 
radiotelephone  on  the  bridge  of  vessels 
on  our  waters,  with  a  requirement  that 
the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  the 
vessel  keep  communications  open  so  as 
to  talk  to  and  listen  to  his  counterpart 
on  an  approaching  vessel  where  there  is 
any  risk  of  collision. 

This  legislation  is  intended  only  to  pro- 
vide for  communication  between  the 
bridges  of  ships  for  the  exchange  of  navi- 
gational information.  It  is  not  intended 
to  replace  existing  radio  facilities  for 
safety  or  such  radio  oflBcers  carried 
aboard  vessels  as  are  required  under  ex- 
isting law  or  agreements. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
seen  in  New  York  harbor,  a  collision  and 
fire  involving  two  tankers  which  were  ap- 
proaching each  other  without  means  of 
adequate  commimication.  We  have  seen 
two  collisions  in  the  Mississippi  River 
near  New  Orleans  involving  ocean 
freighters  and  oil-carrying  barges  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  over  fifty  lives.  I 
submit  to  the  House  that  all  of  these 


tragedies  could  have  been  prevented  by 
adequate  communication  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  system  contained  in  the 
bill  will  achieve  its  purpose  of  increasing 
safety. 

The  interest  of  the  committee  was 
aroused  as  early  as  1955  at  the  time  of 
the  collision  of  the  passenger  liners 
Andrea  Doria  and  Stockholm  and  as  a 
result  of  an  investigation  by  a  group  of 
experts  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  a 
recommendation  was  made  that  ships 
be  equipped  with  bridge-to-bridge  radio- 
telephones. This  proposal  is  currently 
under  consideration  by  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion in  London,  and  this  bill  is  the  coun- 
t«ri>art  nationally  of  its  efforts  inter- 
nationally. 

The  present  bill  came  to  the  commit- 
tee by  way  of  an  Executive  communica- 
tion and  during  the  hearings  received 
almost  universally  favorable  comments. 
In  presenting  this  bill  to  the  House,  I  am 
hopeful  of  favorable  consideration  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
deaths  and  injuries  on  our  waterways. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  involved? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  There  is  no  cost  what- 
soever, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  an  important 
step  forward  in  the  field  of  maritime 
safety  and  I  wish  to  join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee  in 
urging  that  the  House  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  6971  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  will  close  a  serious 
gap  in  the  ability  of  vessels  to  anticipate 
the  intentions  of  other  vessels  which  are 
encountered  under  potentially  hazardous 
circumstances.  As  indicated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  serious  collisions  in  congested 
harbor  areas  and  on  our  inland  water- 
ways in  recent  years,  which  might  not 
have  occurred  had  the  masters  of  the 
vessels  involved  been  able  to  communi- 
cate by  radio  from  their  respective 
bridges. 

The  rules  of  the  nautical  road  require 
the  exchange  of  whistle  signals  between 
vessels  which  are  passing  or  crossing. 
All  too  frequently,  however,  these  sig- 
nals are  not  heard  because  of  wind  con- 
ditions or  because  the  bridge  is  com- 
pletely closed  on  account  of  the  weather. 
Additionally,  in  crowded  harbor  areas 
and  on  the  inland  waterways  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  major  port  areas,  the  volume  of 
traflBc  encountered  renders  the  exchange 
of  whistle  signals  meaningless. 

At  the  present  time,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  oceangoing,  harbor  and  river  ves- 
sels are  equipped  with  some  form  of 
radio  communication  equipment.  This 
equipment  is  used,  however,  primarily 
for  the  exchange  of  commercial  mes- 
sages between  the  vessel  and  its  company 
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headquarters  and  the  marine  exchange 
Generally  speaking,  there  Is  no  estab- 
lished channel  for  the  exchange  of  navi- 
gational Information  between  vessels. 
Certain  port  areas,  however,  such  as  my 
own  city  of  San  Pranclsco  and  the  city  of 
New  York  have  established  voluntary 
systems  of  bridge-to-brldge  communica- 
tion covering  at  least  those  sections  of 
the  port  where  experience  has  shown 
that  voice  communication  is  essential. 

A  voluntary  system  of  bridge-to- 
brldge  communication  also  exists  on  the 
Mississippi  River  system  above  New  Or- 
leans, and  by  agreement  with  Canada  a 
uniform  system  of  radio  communication 
has  been  In  use  on  the  Great  Lakes  since 
1954.  With  thee  exception  of  the  Great 
Lakes  system,  however,  all  of  the  cur- 
rent arrangements  depend  upon  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  the  waterway 
users. 

H.R.  6971,  as  introduced,  would  have 
applied  only  to  power-dnven  vessels  of 
300  gross  tons  or  over,  vessels  of  100  gross 
tons  or  over  carrying  passengers  for  hire, 
and  dredges  or  other  floating  equipment 
operating  in  a  navigational  channel.  The 
300-gross-tomimltation  would  have  ef- 
fectively eliminated  all  harbor  towing 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of 
vessels  operating  on  the  inland  water- 
ways. The  committee  therefore  amended 
the  bill  to  require  a  radio-telephone  on 
all  commercial  towing  vessels  of  26  feet 
or  over  In  length  at  the  waterline. 

The  second  significant  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee  eliminated  the 
statutory  exemption  for  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  system 
While  the  testimony  received  by  the  com- 
mittee indicated  that  the  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Canada  Is  being  Implemented 
satisfactorily.  It  does  not  conform  to  the 
radio  frequency  transmission  capability 
specified  in  the  bill.  The  Coast  Guard 
has  advised  the  committee  that  negotia- 
tions are  currently  underway  with  Can- 
ada to  revise  the  agreement  to  adopt  tl.e 
frequency  specified  in  HR  6971.  When 
this  haj  been  accomplished,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  oceangoing  vessels  enter- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  to  maintain  a  dual 
bndge-to-brldge  radio  capability. 

Similarly,  the  voluntary  system  cur- 
rently in  effect  on  the  Mississippi  River 
system  employs  a  longwave  AM  radio 
transmission  system,  which  Is  not  com- 
pauble  with  the  standards  called  for  In 
the  legislation.  Testimony  before  the 
committee  indicated  that  a  substantial 
majonty  of  towing  vessels  on  the  Missis- 
sippi do.  however,  have  the  high  fre- 
quency shortwave  equipment 

In  view  of  the  rapid  progress  being 
made  m  the  field  of  shortwave  very- 
high-frequency  telecommunications,  the 
committer  felt  that  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  grant  a  statutorv'  exemption 
from  the  requirements  of  the  act  to  any 
geographic  area.  The  techrucal  advan- 
tages of  the  very-high-frequency  com- 
munication equipment  will.  In  time,  prob- 
ably lead  to  its  universal  adoption 

In  conjunction  with  the  elimination  of 
statutory  exemptions  for  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Mississippi  River  system,  and  in 
order  to  recognize  the  voluntarj-  systems 
now  m  use  m  certain  major  port  areas, 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  fur- 


ther amended  H  R  6971  to  Increase  the 
dlscretlonar>-  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bill  areas  where  marine 
navigational  safety  will  not  be  adversely 
affected,  or  areas  where  a  local  communi- 
cation system  fully  complies  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill  but  does  not  conform  in 
detail.  Under  this  authority,  the  Secre- 
tary may  attach  to  this  exemption  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  considers  ap- 
propriate to  Insure  that  all  vessels  op- 
erating within  the  area  covered  by  the 
local  communication  system  have  on 
board  radio  equipment  which  is  com- 
patible with  the  l<}cal  system. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
the  bill,  as  amended,   the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  exempt   the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Mississippi  River  system,  and 
other  areas  which  now  have  radiotele- 
phone systems  under  regulations  which 
insure  that  tlie  system  will  function  efifec- 
tively   These  exemptions  wUl  enable  the 
maritime  industry  to  move  toward  a  uni- 
form national  .sy.stem  without  disruption 
during  the  period  of  transition  Tlie  merit 
of  this  flexible  approach  is  obvious  when 
one  considers  the  great  number  of  ports 
and  waterways  which  will  be  affected  by 
the  legislation.  Local  customs  and  proce- 
dures   cannot    be    replaced    overnight. 
Statutory-  exemptions  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  to  inhibit  progress  toward  a 
nationwnde   uniform  system   and   would 
not  cover  all  areas  where  exemption,  at 
least  on  a  temporar>-  basis,  is  warranted. 
The  significance  of  this  legislation  lies 
In  the  fact  that  It  will  give  the  master 
or  pilot  of  the  vessel  a  means  of  instant 
communication  with  virtually  every  ship 
he  may  encounter  in  American  waters. 
The  equipment  wiU  be  located  on  the 
bndge  readily  at  hand    Smce  it  is  in- 
tended for  communication  between  ves- 
sels at  close  quarters,  it  need  not  have 
a  significant  range  and  could  consist  of 
a  compact  handset.  Foreign  vessels  en- 
tenng   American   waters   normally   take 
on  board  a  qualified  American  pilot,  who 
may  bring  the  radiotelephone  on  board 
with   him   if   the   vessel   is   not   already 
equipped. 

Undoubtedly,  the  pilot  associations  of 
the  various  port  and  nver  areas  which 
are  frequented  by  foreign  vessels  will 
work  out  suitable  arrangements  to  ac- 
commodate foreign -flag  vessels  as  part 
of  their  overall  .service  Hopefully,  how- 
ever, the  work  of  the  International  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  will  soon 
lead  to  an  International  radiotelephone 
convention  wliich  will  require  the  pres- 
ence of  this  equipment  on  all  vessels  in 
International  waters 

Mr.  Speaker,  thts  bill  is  an  important 
step  forward  In  maritime  safety  and  has 
been  carefully  reviewed  and  amended 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Plshenes  I  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  In  urging  its 
passage 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  Speaker,  my  experi- 
ence as  chairman  of  the  Cotist  Guard 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Plshenes  Committee  makes 
It  quite  obvious  that  we  desperately  need 
a  bill  such  as  this  present  one. 

During  the  past  2  years,  we  have  seen 
over  100  lives  lost  by  reason  of  lack  of 


communication  between  approaching 
vessels  on  our  domestic  waters.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  most,  if  not  all.  of  these  live.<; 
could  have  been  saved  had  this  bill  been 
effective. 

It  Is  designed  to  make  certain  that  the 
master  of  an  approaching  vessel  have 
clearly  In  mind  the  IntenUons  of  the 
other  vessel  so  sis  to  take  necessary'  steps 
to  avoid  collision.  This  type  of  system  is 
already  In  operation  In  a  number  of  for- 
eign ports  and  is  presently  being  activelv 
considered  by  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  for 
adoption  Internationally. 

We  must  Increase  safety  on  our  water*: 
and  this  Is  a  most  effective  way  of 
doing  so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hol- 
iriELD )  The  question  Is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  that  t;ie 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R   6971,  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CHANGING  THE  LXMITATTON  ON 
APPRENTICES  AUTHORIZED  TO  BE 
EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iHR. 
93661  to  change  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  apprentices  authorized  to  be 
employees  of  the  Government  Prlntlne 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  K.  9366 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie  Act 
of  October  22.  1968  ich.  3.  Sec.  306,  82  Stat 
12401  (44  use.  305 >,  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing in  the  second  sentence  the  words  "nor 
more  than  two  hundred  apprentices  at  cne 
time  ■  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
•nor  more  than  four  hundred  apprentices  »'. 
one  time". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  operates  an  ap- 
prenticeship program  which  Is  limited 
by  law  to  a  maximum  of  200  apprentices. 
This  law  was  enacted  In  1924,  at  which 
time  the  business  of  the  office  was  but  a 
fraction  of  Its  present  production,  and 
when  Its  employment  was  only  slightly 
more  than  half  the  present  force. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  finds 
it  necessary  to  fill  approximately  250 
Journeymen  vacancies  per  year.  In  1968, 
there  were  304  vacancies  that  had  to  be 
filled.  This  was  necessary  because  of  at- 
trition due  to  retirements,  deaths,  trans- 
fers, and  other  causes.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law  on  apprentices,  the  office  Is  able 
to  graduate  50  or  less  of  the  250  Joumey- 
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men  it  needs  each  year.  The  remaining 
200  or  more  Journeymen  need  to  be  re- 
cruited from  commercial  printing  plants. 

The  present  limitations  of  200  appren- 
tices on  a  4-year  apprenticeship  permits 
an  average  of  only  50  appointments  each 
year.  Considering  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office's  need  for  replacing  about  200 
journeymen  per  year  over  and  above 
those  completing  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
eram,  the  program  does  not  provide  the 
necessary  manpower. 

Initially,  the  bill  stipulated  that  500 
additional  apprentices  would  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice Disagreement  with  this  proposal  was 
expressed  by  the  trade  unions  employed 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Sub- 
sequently, hearings  were  held  September 
23  and  October  16,  1969.  The  result  was 
a  directive  by  myself,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Printing,  that  the 
Public  Printer  and  the  trade  imlons  hold 
private  negotiations  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences. The  agreement  they  reached  is 
printed  in  the  report  on  this  bill. 

This  was  done  and  this  bill  now  has 
support  of  all  interested  parties.  The  biy 
was  unanimously  approved  by  both  the 
full  committee  and  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
mv  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
936*),  as  amended. 

Hie  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
ihirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

\  motion  to  reconsldeji  was  laid  on  the 
Ub!e. 

TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  14213)  to  amend 
sections  5580  and  5581  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  to  provide  for  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  14213 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  5580  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (20 
use.  42)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  5580.  The  business  of  the  Instltu- 
llon  shall  be  conducted  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
Ingion  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  named  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
be  romposed  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  three  Memljers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  together  with 
r.lno  other  fjersons,  other  than  Memliers  of 
Congress,  two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in 
the  .  ity  of  Washington;  and  the  other  seven 
sha;:  be  inhabitants  of  some  State,  but  no 
two  of  them  of  the  same  State.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5581  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (20  U.S.C.  43)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  regents 
to  be  selected  shall  be  appointed  as  foUows: 
The  Members  of  the  Senate  by  the  Presl- 
rtent  thereof;  the  Members  of  the  House  by 


the  Speaker  thereof;  and  the  nine  other  per- 
sona by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.". 

(c)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  5581  at 
the  Revised  Statutes  (  20  U.S.C.  43)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  regtilar 
term  of  service  for  the  other  nine  mem- 
bers shall  be  six  years;  and  new  elections 
thereof  shall  be  made  by  Joint  resolutions 
of  Congress.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  would  say  will  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  anything. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  governing  body  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  Is  a  Board 
of  Regents  consisting  of  14  members: 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
three  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 
three  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker; 
and  six  private  citizen  members  ap- 
pointed on  recommendation  of  the  Re- 
gents by  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

This  bill.  H.R.  14213,  would  Increase 
from  six  to  eight  the  number  of  private 
citizens  serving  on  the  Board  of  Regents. 
This  proposed  Increase  is  commensurate 
tth  the  recent  growth  in  the  Smithso- 
Instltution's  responsibilities,  the  na- 
lal  character  of  the  Institution,  and 
Institution's  interest  In  gaining 
iter  support,  both  from  public  and 

ivate  sources,  throughout  the  Nation. 

Since  1955.  the  Smithsonian's  staff  has 
Increased  from  500  to  more  than  2,000, 
and  the  operating  appropriations  from 
$3  million  to  $26  million — almost  nine- 
fold. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Smith- 
sonian has  increased  from  8  million  In 
1957  to  an  estimated  19  million  In  1970. 

The  buildings  for  the  preservation  of 
the  national  collections  and  for  their  ex- 
hibition have  grown  from  1.4  million 
square  feet  to  3.3  million  square  feet. 

Congress  in  the  past  few  years  has 
substantially  broadened  the  diversified 
programs  of  the  Institution,  among 
them: 

The  National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology— Public  Law  106,  1955; 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery— Public 
Law  47-443,  1962; 

The  National  Air  and  Space  Museum— 
Public  Law  89-509.  1966; 

The  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum — 
PubUc  Law  89-788,  1966;  and 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars— Public  Law  90-637. 
1968. 

In  the  face  of  such  growth,  the  im- 
portance of  adding  new  members  and 
their  additional  knowledge  and  leader- 
ship to  the  Board  of  Regents  is  highly 
desirable. 

A  larger  membership  would  free  the 
Regents — now  rather  hard  pressed  to 
keep  up  with  events  in  this  growing  or- 
ganization— to  concentrate  more  deeply 


and  to  focus  more  effectively  upon  prob- 
lems facing  the  Institution.  With  a  larger 
membership  sharing  responsibility  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Institution,  for 
example,  one  member  might  feel  free — 
as  he  now  really  carmot — to  examine  the 
Institution's  management  procedures 
and  offer  valuable  advice ;  another  might 
devote  himself  to  building  national  In- 
terest and  support  for  the  Institution 
and  its  programs. 

There  are  other  reasons,  beyond  mere 
institutional  growth  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  The  Smithsonian, 
which  exists  for  "the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  among  men,"  has  a 
national  and  even  International  man- 
date. This  is  a  national  establishment 
chartered  by  the  Congress;  the  museums 
are  national  institutions  which  open 
their  doors  to  all  who  would  enter;  and, 
the  research  programs,  traveling  exhibi- 
tions publications,  and  exchanges  with 
other  museums  and  scholarly  institu- 
tions literally  embrace  the  globe. 

In  an  age  of  change,  when  new  de- 
mands are  being  made  upon  educational 
institutions  to  be  more  responsive,  to  be 
more  open,  to  be  more  democratic.  It  Is 
well  for  us  to  demonstrate  our  willing- 
ness to  broaden  the  leadership  of  the 
Smithsonian. 

The  Smithsonian  is  a  special  sort  of 
establishment,  at  once  public  and  pri- 
vate, authorized  by  the  Congress  to  seek 
and  accept  support  from  private  sources. 
It  is  believed  that  a  more  broadly  based 
Board  of  Regents,  representing  more  ef- 
fectively the  entire  country,  will  mate- 
rially help  in  efforts  to  gain  support  for 
the  Smithsonian  from  individuals,  fami- 
lies, foimdations,  and  business  concerns. 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  are 
paid  only  necessary  traveling  and  other 
ELCtual  expenses  in  attending  meetings  of 
the  Board.  His  service  as  a  Regent  Is 
gratuitous. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
warm  bodies  did  the  gentleman  say  this 
would  add  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
would  add  two  more  bodies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  for  what  reason? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Sim- 
ply to  give  broader  representation 
throughout  the  land  and  make  It  easier 
for  them  to  get  a  quorum.  The  present 
constituency  of  the  Board  is.  first,  the 
Vice  President,  then  the  (Thief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  and  six  private  citizen  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  under  the  existing 
statute  come  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  is  to  broaden  the  national  rep- 
resentation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  add  two  members 
against  a  population  of  200  million  would 
give  the  public  what  kind  of  added  rep- 
resentation, percentagewise?  I  know  the 
gentleman  does  not  have  the  exact  fig- 
ure  

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  My 
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arithmetic  is  not  very  good,  but  I  mlKht 
say  It  would  be  small  I  also  mii^hc  add 
that  m  1846  there  were  fewer  than  20 
million  people  m  the  United  States,  and 
they  had  14  Regents  back  then,  and  the 
country  us  now  in  excess  of  200  million 
people,  and  this  would  increase  it  by  only 
two.  so   It   is  a   very  small   increase 

Mr  GROSS  Is  it  possible  that  this 
could  be  for  the  purpose  of  mure  lev- 
erage on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  more  money  for  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  ■■ 

Mr  THOVrPSON  of  New  Jersey  No.  I 
do  not  think  so,  I  will  say  to  my  fnend. 
the  btentleman  from  Iowa,  because  in 
my  years  here  and  my  experience  here 
I  know  of  no  leverage  bemt?  applied  by 
any  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
tor  more  money  on  appropriations  Also 
our  colleagues,  the  a^ntleman  from  Ohio, 
Mr  KiRvvAN  a:id  Mr  Bow  are  both  on 
the  comnuttee.  and  are  Regents  The 
Chief  Justice  apparently,  as  near  as  I 
can  tell,  does  not  go  out  and  lobby  for 
money,  nor  does  the  Vice  President  come 
over  to  thjs.side.  and  lobby  for  more 
monex,  altljaUKh  he  is  more  active  else- 
.vhere 

Mr  3CHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  further  answer 
that  question'' 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  has  the  time. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  Mr  Gross'  has 
further  questions.  I  would  like  to  ariswer 
those  questions  first  before  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  what 
problem--^  are  there  that  present  14  Re- 
genLs  carmot  solve  that  two  more  Re- 
gents can  solve' 

What  are  the  problems  that  necessitate 
this'' 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
would  say  in  all  candor  that  14  can  solve 
the  problems  wnich  exist  as  well  as  16. 
except  that  the  availability  of  two  more 
warm  bodies  would  make  it  easier. 

Mr  GROSS  Would  make  it  easier'' 
Then  the  present  14  want  a  little  more 
comfortable  way  of  life,  perhaps''  Could 
It  be  put  that  way 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  There 
IS  not  really  much  comfort  involved,  as 
the  gentleman  might  imagine,  because 
these  are  mostly  positions  of  honor,  and 
are  occupied  by  extremely  distinguished 
citizens  who  at  considerable  sacrifice 
serve 

Mr  GROSS  Who  in  the  executive 
branch  a^sked  for  these  additions '  Or 
was  there  anyone  in  the  executive  branch 
that  asked  for  them' 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  The 
Regents  from  the  executive  branch  are 
the  ones  who  asked  for  the  increase. 
There  has  been  no  objection  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  anywhere  else. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  characterize 
these  as  administration  requests,  or 
executive  branch  requests 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  let  me  ask  who 
wants  these  additional  Regents  ' 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  The 
inoiunbent  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
want  them  A  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Regents,   this  being   a  very   broad- 


based  educational  institution,  find  them- 
selves when  they  come  to  their  Regents' 
meetings  unable  to  concentrate  on  areas 
that  are  specialties  or  are  of  special 
mterest.  and  with  the  addition  of  two 
more  members  it  would  broaden  the 
scope  of  their  capability. 

Mr  GROSS  Perliaps  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  Mr  Schwengel'  can  .shed 
more  light  than  I  have  gotten  so  far  on 
this  I  will  await  his  remarks,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  is  going  to  yield 
to  him  I  will  await  with  interest  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  I  would  have  brought  a  lew  more  ex- 
pert.s  with  me  had  I  known  that  more 
illumination  was  necessarvv 

I  will  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr  Schwengel  < . 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  who  has  the  floor,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <  Mr  Thomp- 
son '  The  gentleman  has  explained  the 
bill,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  com- 
pletely in  his  observations  and  in  his 
answers 

The  one  additional  comment  I  want  to 
make  is  this — and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  touched  on  it — that  it 
would  give  the  Regents  a  broader  base, 
and  the  Regents  are  asking  for  this  m- 
crease 

You  notice  on  page  2  of  the  report 
that  the  Board  of  Regents  has  imder  its 
jurisdiction  the  National  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology,  a  magnificent  new- 
construction  that  reveals  ver>-  much  of 
our  history-  and  the  machinery  and  tech- 
nology available  to  the  public  free  of 
charge,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery: 
the  Natiorml  Air  and  Space  Museum;  the 
Joseph  H  Hirshhorn  Museum,  and  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars 

We  have  these  because  they  were  given 
to  us.  and  we  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  tremendous  gifts  through  the  years 
beginning,  of  course,  with  the  one  from 
England  itself.  I  think  .somewhere  m 
the  neighborhood  of  $400,000 

What  the  R«'gents  would  like  to  do  is 
to  have  this  broader  base  and  bring  these 
people  in  who  could  have  a  greater  ap- 
peal to  the  foundations  and  the  money 
to  underwrite,  at  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  widening  and  broadening  their 
programs  I  think  it  is  ver>-  desirable  and 
a  modest  request 

It  was  unanimously  passed  and  actu- 
ally there  were  extensive  hearings  and 
there  was  testimony  from  the  Secretarj- 
and  from  Members. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  GROSS  .Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
.■^elf  such  time  as  I  may  require,  and  I 
ao>k  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  previously  made  and 
the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    GROSS    Mr    Speaker,  I  sUll  am 
at  a  lo,ss  to  understand  who  wants  the 
two  additional  Flegents. 

There  are  two  Members  of  the  House — 
no  there  are  three  on  Uie  Board  of  Re- 


Mr. 


ci 


gents,  and  I  do  not  see  them  here  sup- 
porting this  proposal.  They  include  rlie 
gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Mahoni  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Bow 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Where,  I  ask  again,  is  the  great  de- 
mand for  the  two  more  Regents — two 
more  warm  bodies,  on  this  Board  ol  Re- 
gents? 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  says  that 
they  need  a  broader  base.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  means  by  a  broader  bas.  - 
whether  it  is  a  broader  base  from  win.  h 
to  exert  power  on  the  Congress  to  b- 
tain  better  and  bigger  appropriations 
What  Is  this  all  about? 

I  know  of  no  problems  that  the  pres- 
ent Regents  cannot  solve. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev 
Speaker,  will  the  rtentleman  vield'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  As  I 
said  earlier  in  our  colloquy.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  problem  that  the  present 
Regents  cannot  solve  and  they  tliem- 
-selves  are  the  initiators  of  the  request 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Board  of  He- 
gents.  They  feel  the  additional  Recants 
would  make  them  a  more  rcpresemaiue 
body  and  would  put  them  in  a  position  ;o 
do  their  work  better 

One  must  remember  that  the  ir.cn- 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  do  not  get  ihe 
traditional  per  diem  that  many  other 
bodies  get.  They  get  just  the  actual 
traveling  expenses.  They  are  assigned 
from  the  Government  ofBcials,  whicli  I 
enumerated  earlier — persons  in  private 
life 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  institution  as  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  there  were  approximauly 
20  million  people  in  the  United  States. 
Now  there  are  200  million  people  m  The 
United  States 

The  testimony  indicates  that  Geoice 
Washington  Unuer.sity  here  m  the  D..?- 
trict  of  Columbia,  for  instance,  has  a 
board  of  trustees.  43  in  number.  There 
are  many,  many  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  the  Smithsonian  is  one  of 
these  that  have  many  more  than  14  or  16 
members  It  simply  could  not,  I  a.-^siire 
the  gentleman,  increase  lobbying  capa- 
bility because  that  just  will  not  happrn. 

Mr  GROSS.  Why  does  the  gentle- 
man say  that?  Why  will  it  not  happen'^ 
Why  cannot  it  happen? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Well 
It  never  has. 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  not  too  sure  about 
that. 

But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  thi< 
question.  Do  the  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
.sonian  Institution  have  anythmg  to  di 
with  that  cultural  palace  over  in  Fog"v 
Bottom,  at  the  other  end  of  Constitu- 
tion Avenue? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  that  unfinished  edi- 
fice about  which  he  and  I  have  had  .~o 
many  discussions? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  cultural  white  ele- 
phant. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Jefferson  Memorial  has  been  there  for 
a  great  many  years.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
cultural  castle. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Oh, 
you  mean  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  No,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  either. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Smithsonian  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Housekeeping  purposes,  perhaps,  but  not 
m  the  running  of  it, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  we  are  getting  down 
to  bedrock. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  One 
has  to  put  such  an  edifice  on  bedrock 
in  that  area  because,  as  you  know,  the 
Tidal  Basin  is  nearby. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  housekeeping  over  in  Foggy  Bottom 
when  they  get  that  cultural  palace  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  This 
ha.--  nothing  to  do  with  the  State  De- 
pa:  tment,  I  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  State  Department;  I  am  talking 
about  your  cultural  castle. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is  the 
gentleman  referring  to  the  proposed 
aquarium? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  the  gentleman  knows 
to  shat  I  am  referring,  and  apparently 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  housekeeping  prob- 
lemi  over  there.  Perhaps  the  need  for 
two  more  Regents  is  to  do  something 
about  the  housekeeping  at  the  cultural 
castle 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  to  what  the  gentle- 
ma::  refers.  I  have  driven  by  all  those 
edifices  recently. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  well 
kr.o-.vs  they  are  not  going  to  have 
enough  money  to  operate  that  so-called 
cultural  center  when  they  get  it  con- 
structed. They  arc  going  to  come  back 
to  !hc  taxpayers,  and  if  the  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  have  any- 
th:: :-:  to  do  with  it.  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  ::;  here  banging  on  the  doors  for  more 
mo:  cv. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
misiit  say  to  the  gentleman  that  at  none 
of  the  buildings  operated  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  is  there  a  charge  for 
the  'Uiblic  to  .see  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  there  be  a 
cha:i:e 

M;  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  On 
the  Terrace  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
noloiy.  down  on  the  Mall — there  is  no 
chai  -:e  for  any  of  them. 

^!:■.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying, 
then,  that  when  that  cultural  castle  is 
com;ileted,  I  can  walk  in  as  free  as  the 
wind  at  any  time  and  see  any  of  the 
alle -ed  shows  that  will  be  put  on.  You 
kno-A-  they  are  going  to  charge  admission. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  kno-.v  what  the  gentleman  is  referring 
to.  but  since  I  enjoy  his  company  so 
much.  I  .shall  be  glad  to  buy  a  ticket  for 
him  and  accompany  him  there. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
they  will  charge  for  the  parking  of  cars 
and  admission  when  they  get  that  edifice 
com;)leted.  Otherwise  how  could  he  stand 
on  the  floor  and  say  they  will  pay  off 
the  bonds? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about,  but,  for  example,  in  the  immediate 


vicinity  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  there 
is  a  little  tidal  bausin.  There  are  boats 
there.  I  understand  that  for  a  moderate 
charge  one  may  rent  one  of  those  Ixjats 
by  the  hour,  and  one  can  buy  soft  drinks 
and  popcorn  nearby,  flags,  and  other 
memorabilia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  I  saw  one  of 
those  boats  stalled  out  on  the  water  not 
so  long  ago,  and  I  thought  I  saw  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Some 
people  undertake  nautical  excursions 
with  or  without  the  proper  equipment, 
such  as  oars,  £ind  so  on;  but  in  this  case 
we  are  merely  trying  to  add  two  warm 
bodies  to  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  but  I  urge  him  to  be  careful. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman,  who  is  very 
interested  in  serving  the  public  interest, 
that  one  of  the  points  made  to  us  by  the 
Secretary,  a  member  of  the  Regents  who 
appeared  before  the  committee,  indicated 
that  by  broadening  the  base  and  bring- 
ing some  other  influential  people  to  the 
Board  of  Regents,  they  could  make  a 
stronger  appeal  to  foimdations  and  to 
business  concerns. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  can  make  a  stronger 
appeal  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  more  money  on  behalf  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  the  cultural  pal- 
ace. Is  that  what  is  being  geared  up  for 
us  here  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  gentleman  and 
I  were  together  on  the  cultural  palace; 
but  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  no 
jurisdiction  there.  They  have  no  influ- 
ence. I  imagine  certain  members  of  the 
Regents  would  be  interested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  who  has  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest in  culture,  as  he  has  demonstrated 
here  over  the  years  by  continuing  to 
promote  that  white  elephant,  tells  us 
otherwise.  He  says  the  Smithsonian  is 
interested  in  the  housekeeping  at  the  so- 
called  cultural  center. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether  a  recent 
arrival  on  the  floor  wishes  to  become  a 
part  of  this  very  constructive  discussion, 
but  I  know  our  distinguished  and  great 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bow) ,  who  is  a  Regent,  is  here.  He  might 
help  me  out  of  my  present  predicament. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wishes 
to  yield  the  time,  he  may  do  so.  I  do  not 
know  which  side  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  on.  The  time  on  this  side  is  re- 
served for  opposition  to  this  strange 
proposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  14213. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  15,  noes  10. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 


groimd  that  a  quoriun  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  273,  nays  119,  not  voting  41, 
as  follows: 

IBolI   No.  328] 
YEAS — 273 


Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
BeaU.  Md. 
Bennett 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingtiam 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Couuhlm 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwjer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  La 
EUberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

WiUlam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallfianakls 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Giblxjns 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffltlia 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W,  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hollfield 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kluczvnskl 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leegett 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lowensteln 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McCloskev 
McClure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Matsunapa 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mikva 
Miller.  Calif 
MUler,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


,111. 
NY. 


Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy. 

Murphy, 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Obey 

OHara 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O-NeUl.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puctnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Randall 

Rees 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rleele 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rocers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rovbal 

Ryar. 

St  Germain 

St.  On-.e 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Statlord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

."^tuckey 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

iniman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 
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Watts  Wilson.  Bob  Wydler 

Whalen  Wllaon.  Yat^s 

White  Charles  H  Yatron 

WhUt«n  Wolff  Y..uni? 

WUKlns  Wrlnht  Zablockl 

NATS— 119 

Adair  Flowers  OKonskl 

AndTOWB.  Ford.  Oerald  R  Pirnle 

N    DaK  Foreman  yulllen 

Arend.s  Frey  ^•""'^f* 

AahDrook  Ooldwater  R^ld,  111 

Ayr«a  Ooodllng  R«..blson 

Belcher  Grtflln  Roth 

Bell  Calif  Gross  Riiudebvish 

Berry  Grover  Riippe 

Betts  Oubser  Ruth 

BevlU  Ha^aa  Hchadeberi; 

Blackburn  Haley  Scherle 

Bny  Harsha  Scott 

Brown.  Mich  Heckler.  Mass  Sebeluis 

Bruwn.  Ohio  Henderson  3hrlver 

Broyhill.  N  C  Hcsmer  Slkes 

Buchanan  Hunt  Skubltz 

Burton.  Utah  Hutchlns.5n  .Smith.  Calif 

Byrnes.  Wis  Johnson,  Pa  Smith.  N  Y 

Carter  Jonas  Snvder 

Cederbern  Jones,  N  C,  SprlDK-er 

Clancy  Kleppe  SteU'er.  ArU 

Clausen.  Land«rebe  Taft 

Don  H  l..anL:en  Teanue.  Calif 

Claws<jn,  Del  Lennon  Thomson.  WU, 

Collier  Lon^.'Md.  L'tt 

Collins  Lujan  \  ander  Jagt 

Corb«tt         -  McCIory  Watklns 

Cowner  McDade  Wataon 

Crane  McEwen  Welcker 

Davs  Oa  MalUiard  Wfil'.ehurst 

Davis  Wis  VUthlas  W'.lilams 

Denney  May  *•:,'" 

Dennis  MesklU  \^    Id 

Derwlnskl  Michel  Wvatt 

Devlne  Mlnshail  Wvlle 

Dom  Ml.;e  Wyman 

Dowdy  Mlzei:  Zlon 

Duncan  M.>nt*;omery  Zwach 

Erlenborn  Myers 

Eshleman  Nuhuls 

NOT  VOTING — 41 

Abbltt  Conyers  McCuUoch 

Anderson.  Cunningham  McFall 

Tenn.  Daw-son  Martin 

Baring  Dent  NU 

Barrett  Edwards.  Calif  Felly 

Boland  Evlns.  Tenn  Powell 

Boiling  Klsh  R^rlcfc 

Brock  Hall  R<"'d.  NY. 

Brooks  Hanna  Steed 

Byrne  Pa  Hebert  Sullivan 

CahlU  KlnK  T-mney 

Celler  Kirwan  VanDeerlln 

Chlshulm  KuykendaU  Whalley 

Clay  Lipscomb  W'.dnall 

So  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof'  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr  Hebert  with  Mr  Martin. 

Mr  McFm.l  with  Mr  Lipscomb 

Mr  Evins  sf  Teuneeaee  with  Mr  Kuyken- 
daU 

Mr  Boland  with  Mr  King. 

Mr  Brooks  with  Mr  Cunnln.?ham. 

Mr  Steed  with  Mr  Hall 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr  Pish 

Mr  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  CahlU 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr  Reld  of  New  York 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr  Wldnal! 

Mr   Barlnj?  with  Mr  Pelly 

Mr  Barrett  with  Mr  Wtoalley. 

Mrs  SuUlvan  wUh  Mr  McCuUoch 

Mr  .\bbl?t  with  Mr  .\nder»on  <->f  Tennessee 

Mrs  Chlsho'.m  wl'h  Mr  Clay 

Mr  Conyers  with  Mr  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr  Kirwan  with  Mr  Dawson. 

Mr  Hanna  with  Mr  Nix 

Mr.   Rarlck   with   Mr.   Van  Deerlln. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as*bove  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened 

A  motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con-sent  that 
all  Member.s  may  have  3  leKislatlve  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  jast  pa.s-sfd 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  U)  Uie  request  of  the  gentleman 
tvom  New  Jersey' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ILLINOIS   JURIST   RECAI.LS  WORLD 
WAR   n    ATROCITY' 

'  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
with  the  recent  interest  in  Okinawa  my 
colleagues  might  like  to  .share  with  me 
the  personal  recollections  of  the  Jap- 
anese surrender  of  the  Island  of  a  close 
friend  of  mine,  the  Honorable  James 
Monroe,  circuit  Judge  of  Madison  County. 
m.  Judge  Monroe  then  an  Air  Force 
captain  was  responsible  for  investigating 
atrocity  cases  and  for  serving  as  a  legal 
adviser  to  a  joint  British-American  war 
crimes  unit 

I  am  certain  the  Members  will  find  the 
following  article  from  the  December  8 
edition  of  the  CoUinsville.  Ill  Herald,  for 
which  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
mclude  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  com- 
pelling reading: 

Recalls  Wurld  War  II  .\TRiH'iTy:  Local  Man 
Arristzd  Okinawa  Commandsb 

With  Okinawa  .soon  to  be  returned  to 
Japan  and  Pearl  Harbor  Day  freshly  In  mind, 
a  .Madl.son  County  Judge  recalls  hla  biggest 
case  iind  the  arrest  of  the  Okinawa  com- 
mander for  war  crimes. 

Checking  his  souvenirs  of  the  wind-up  to 
World  War  II  Is  Circuit  Judge  James  Mon- 
n*,  then  .■Mr  Force  Ciipialn  investigating 
atrocity  cases  and  legal  adviser  to  a  Joint 
British-American  war  crimes  unit. 

General  Rlcklchl  .\ndo  was  the  Japanese 
Okinawa  commander,  and  Governor  General 
over  •  hat  i.slantl  .iiul  Formosa,  where  he  and 
his  starT  were  taken  into  custody. 

The  arrest  was  at  the  General's  villa  out- 
side I'aipei.  then  called  Taihuku  under  Jap- 
.mese  inrluence.  as  Pormoha  was  called  Tai- 
wan The  Japanese  were  still  there  "living 
like  kings."  .Monroe  said.  In  the  spring  of 
U»46  when  the  Investigations  were  completed 
and  the  arrests  were  made 

IT  WASN'T  SIMPLE 

Monroe  recalls  how.  with  a  team  of  only 
three  .\merlcans  and  live  British,  he  had  to 
go  all  the  way  through  US  Army  channels 
in  Shanghai  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek  at  Canton  to  get  Chinese  support  for 
the  arrests  and  for  the  protection  and  move- 
ment of  the  prisoners  to  Shanghai. 

.■\ndo  and  two  other  Japanese  officers  com- 
mitted suicide  after  being  flown  to  US.  War 
Crimes  headquarters  In  Shanghai,  by  taking 
cyanide  from  under  their  fingernails. 

Monroe  H  team  loruslstlng  of  five  British 
officers,  two  Americans  and  an  Interpreter, 
turned  up  the  evidence  on  three  main  war 
crimes; 

ATaOCITT  CASKS 

1  The  "Jungle  camp-  atnxrlty  cases  against 
Japanese  In  charge  nf  Brftlsh  and  American 
prisoners  '->t  war  In  the  island  Interior — 
where  many  prlsonen»  died  of  starvation,  dis- 
ease, overwork,  brutality  or  torture 


2  The  Klnkasekl  copper  mine  case  against 
Japanese  in  charge  of  British  and  other  ;irls- 
oners  of  war  forced  to  do  war  materiel  -.vrk 
under  dangerous  conditions  and  in  violation 
of  international  law. 

3  The  'fourteen  American  flyers"  case, 
against  Ando  and  his  staff,  charged  with  ex- 
ecuting 14  US  Navy  pilots  shot  down  over 
Formosa  and  later  ekecuted.  on  the  basl.s  of 
false  Japanese  military  court  charges  that 
the  flyers  had  indiscriminately  bombed 
civilians. 

The  Japanese  interpreter  at  the  "kangaroo 
court"  trial,  a  former  University  of  Chicago 
economics  graduate  then  a  Tokyo  professor. 
gave  Monroe  a  20-page  affidavit  showing  how 
the  court  martial  records  were  forged  to  .'•how 
"confessions"  never  actually  made  by  the 
American  flyers 

The  American  flyers  case  was  tried  in  a 
U  S.  War  Crimes  court  in  Shanghai,  where 
the  remaining  Ando  staff  officers  found  re- 
sponsible received  death  sentences  or  '.ung 
prison  terms. 

The  Jungle  camp  cases  Involving  mainly 
British  victims,  were  tried  in  Hong  Kcng, 
where  Monroe  served  several  weeks  in  pre- 
trial work 


LT  PETER  M.  HANSEN  SCHOOL. 
CANTON,  MASS. 

I  Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  a.sked 
and  was  given  permission  to  addres.s  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  ana  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. » 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portimlty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Represena- 
tlves  the  great  honor  I  shared  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  dedication  of  the  Lt. 
Peter  M.  Hansen  School  to  the  town  of 
Canton.  Mass.  on  Sunday.  November  30, 
1969. 

The  Canton  School  Committee,  work- 
ing with  the  wholehearted  support  and 
faith  of  the  Canton  community  has  con- 
structed a  school  that  combines  the  best 
of  architectural  design  and  efQclency 
and  overwhelmingly  displays  the  fore- 
sight of  those  responsible  for  the  needs 
of  the  Canton  community  in  the  future. 

I  am  proud  that  I  was  allowed  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies,  and  prouder  stlU  of  the 
Canton  residents  who  have  given  un- 
stlntlngly  of  themselves  to  make  the  Lt. 
Peter  Hansen  School  a  reality. 

I  am  plesised  to  submit  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  Mr.  CM.Tord 
Seresky.  chairman  of  the  dedication 
committee  and  the  dedication  program 
for  November  30.  1969: 

Canton  Pcbhc  Schools, 
Canton,  Mass..  December  2,  I9S9. 
Hon.  James  A   Bl-rke. 
Congrensto^uil  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

D»A8  Mr  BrRKE:  On  behalf  of  the  Dedica- 
tion Committee  and  the  Town  of  Canton.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  sincere  appreciation  for  your  par- 
ticipation In  the  Dedication  of  the  It  Peter 
M.  Hansen  School  The  message  you  brought 
to  the  people  of  Canton  Is  appreciated  and 
will  long  be  remembered 

Thank  you  most  sincerely. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Clittohd  Sesesict, 
Chairman,  Dedication  Committee. 


I 
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The  Lt.  Peter  M.  Hansen  School  Dedication 
Exercises,  Sunday,  November  30,  1969, 
Canton,  Mass. 

"For  God  And  For  Country":  The  commit- 
tee members  who  have  contributed  effort, 
talent  and  unlimited  time  in  making  this 
school  a  reality: 

Robert  P.  Holland,  Chairman;  Margaret  R. 
Bravton.  Ed  D  .  Charles  T.  Brooks,  Theodore 
J  Goodman.  M.D  ,  Henry  S,  Hampson,  Fred- 
erick J.  McCabe,  Vice  Chairman,  M.  Ruth 
Ruane.  Clifford  Seresky,  Leo  Thornton,  and 
William  H.  Galvln,  Secretary. 

Daniel  T.  Galvln.  Duncan  J.  GIlUs.  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam A.  Flanagan.  Edward  J.  Lynch,  and 
Leonard  F.  O'Brien 

The  Dedication  Committee:  Clifford  Ser- 
esky. Chairman:  Charles  T.  Brooks.  William 
H  Galvln.  Duncan  J.  GlUls.  Jr..  Theodore  J. 
Goodman.  MD..  Virginia  A.  Hobbs,  and 
Itederlck  J.  McCabe, 

The  Board  of  Selectmen:  Henry  S,  Hamp- 
son. Cijalrman;  Richard  W.  Murphy,  Clerk, 
and  Harold  J    Fitzgerald.  Member. 

The  School  Committee:  Theodore  J.  Good- 
man. M.D. ,  Chairman;  Margaret  R.  Brayton, 
Ed  D  .  Guy  V.  Diglrolamo.  William  Kelleher. 
Thomas  Lane.  Michael  C.  Loughran.  Leonard 
F  O'Brien.  M  Ruth  Ruane.  Ronald  E.  Pozzo. 
Secretary,  William  H.  Galvln,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  and  John  A,  O'Connell,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Program  presentation  by  the  Permanent 
School  Building  Committee  of  the  Lt.  Peter 
M.  Hansen  School  to  the  Town  of  Canton, 
November  30,  1969,  at  two  thirty  o'clock. 

Unfurling  the  Stars  and  Stripes:  Color 
Guards  American  Legion  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Comdr.  James  R.  Dowllng  and 
Comdr.  William  O,  Vlerla;  David  Pike  CJI.S. 
'70;  Richard  Beaubeln  C.H.S.  '70;  Canton 
High  School  Band  and  Edward  J.  Beatty  Post 
No  24  American  Legion  Band. 

Opening  remarks:  Clifford  Seresky,  Chalr- 
m.^n  Dedication  Committee. 

Invocation :  Rabbi  Murry  Gershon.  Temple 
Beth  Abraham. 

Greetings:  Robert  P.  Holland,  Chairman 
Permanent  School  Building  Committee. 

I'resentation  and  acceptance:  Dr.  Theo- 
dore J,  Goodman.  Chairman  of  School  Com- 
mittee; William  H.  Galvln.  Superintendent 
of  .Schools;  Lawrence  M.  Walsh,  Principal. 

Wonderful  Day  Like  Today  (Newley):  The 
Cinton  Bands,  John  J.  Judge.  Leader. 

Introduction  of  invited  and  distinguished 
guests. 

Prayer  for  the  Nation:  Rev.  Leo  J.  McCann, 
P.istor  St,  Gerard  Majella, 

Introduction  of  members  of  the  school 
building  and  school  committees. 

.\dUress:  Hon.  Henry  S.  Hampson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Canton  Selectmen. 

Gallant  Men  (Cacavas)  :  The  Canton 
Bands,  John  J.  Judge.  Leader. 

Oration:  Hon.  James  A.  Burke.  Member  of 
Congress. 

Unveiling:  Portrait  of  Lt.  Peter  M.  Hansen 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs   Edward  C.  Callery. 

Prayer  for  children:  Rev.  John  Hay  Nich- 
ols. Unltarian-Unlversallst  Church. 

Presentation  of  flag:  Edward  J.  Beatty  Post 
No.  24.  American  Legion. 

March  of  .\merica  (Moffitt) :  Canton  Bands, 
John  J.  Judge.  Leader. 

.\nnouncements. 

Benediction:  Rev.  James  L.  Babcock,  Rec- 
tor of  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 

Ref.-eshments:  Mrs.  Marie  Holland,  Dieti- 
cian and  the  Cafeteria  Ladies. 

Tour  of  the  building. 

The  faculty:  Lawrence  M.  Walsh,  prin- 
cipal; Virginia  McGagh.  Anne  McDonough, 
G.iU  McNamara.  Patricia  A.  Flynn,  Joan  D. 
White,  Carole  Raby,  Mary  J.  VaUn,  Marlon 
Feeney,  Ann  O'Malley,  Ann  Galvln,  Elaine 
Patsos.  Joseph  Trovato,  Jean  C.  Stxirdy,  Mar- 
Jorle  Bennet,  Prances  Steinberg,  Susan  M. 
Cleveland,  and  Paul  Merchant. 


Health  office:  Nelson  D.  Batchelder,  M.D., 
Harold  W.  Tate,  D.MD.,  and  Mildred  M. 
Olllls,  R.N. 

EHementary  supervisor:  Margaret  Sullivan. 

Description:  The  two-story  academic  -wing 
containing  24  classrooms  is  Joined  at  mid- 
level  to  all  shared  facilities  such  as  Cafeto- 
rlum,  Qymnaslum,  Library,  Reading  and  Ad- 
ministration area.  There  are  four  special 
classrooms  at  ground  level.  Two  of  the  spe- 
cial classrooms  with  self-contained  toilet 
rooms  and  storage  area  are  planned  for  ex- 
ceptional children.  The  remaining  two  spe- 
cial classrooms  are  planned  for  future  Kin- 
dergarten use.  Storage  and  book  rooms  are 
distributed  on  both  floors. 

The  Cafetorium  is  equipped  with  dining 
tables  which  fold  into  the  wall  to  allow  for 
easy  conversion  to  assembly  use.  The  gym- 
nasium can  be  divided  by  a  motorized  fold- 
ing j>artltlon  to  provide  two  teaching  spaces. 
Shower  and  locker  rooms  are  adjacent  and 
provide  access  to  outdoor  play  areas  as  well 
as  to  the  gymnasium. 

Finish  materials  have  been  selected  to 
minimize  maintenance.  Corridors  are  car- 
peted with  walls  of  ceramic  tile  and  painted 
light  weight  block.  Ceilings,  in  general,  are 
acoustic  tile.  Classroom  floors  are  vinyl  tile 
and  walls  are  glazed  block  up  to  chalkboard 
height.  Coat  hanging  space  is  provided  be- 
hind vertically  sliding  chalkboards.  All  con- 
trols such  as  clocks,  sf>eakers,  switches  are 
grouped  In  a  panel  near  the  entry  door. 
Typical  classroom  measures  twenty  seven 
feet  by  thirty  two  feet  providing  an  area  of 
864  square  feet  and  Is  furnished  with  sink, 
storage  units,  teacher's  storage  unit,  chalk- 
boards and  tack  boards. 

In  addition  to  the  Cafetorium  and  Gym- 
nasium, the  mid  level,  shared  facilities  in- 
clude a  Library  flanked  on  one  side  with 
Librarian's  Office,  work  room  and  Audio 
Visual  area.  A  Remedial  Developmental 
Reading  room  is  located  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  Library.  In  addition  to  the  usual  ad- 
ministrative facilities  such  as  Principal's  Of- 
flce.  Health  and  Teacher's  work  room  an  of- 
fice for  the  Elementary  Supervisor  Is  also 
provided. 

The  building  Is  steel  framed  with  concrete 
slabs  on  grade,  and  concrete  on  metal  deck- 
ing at  the  upper  level.  A  forced  hot  water 
heating  system  supplies  heat  to  unit  ven- 
tUators,  unit  heaters  and  convectors. 

Site  development  Includes  a  fenced  In 
lighted  basketball  area  which  can  be  flooded 
for  skating,  a  baseball  field  and  teacher  and 
visitor  parking.  A  single  service  area  has 
been  provided  for  all  service  to  the  building. 

Acknowledgement:  In  the  name  of  Canton, 
the  Persianent  School  Building  Committee 
expresses  Its  sincere  appreciation  to  all  who 
have  so  generously  aided  it  In  accomplishing 
Its  work. — Robert  P.  Holland,  Chairman. 

Photographs  by  Gerzon's  Photo  Studio. 

Architects — Rich,  Phinney,  Lang  &  Cote. 

General  Contractor — J.  M.  Construction 
Company. 

Clerk  of  the  Works — Walter  R.  Hearn  re- 
signed In  November,  1968,  Paul  L.  Mullen. 

Programs  distributed  by  the  Canton  High 
School  High  School  Cheerleaders. 

Color  Guards — ^Edward  J.  Beatty  Post  24, 
American  Legion.  Canton  Post  3163  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

Clifford  Seresky — Presiding. 

A  statement  of  thanks  from  the  chair- 
man: Over  the  past  decade,  the  people  of 
Canton  have  placed  upon  the  membership, 
past  and  present,  of  the  Permanent  School 
Building  Committee  serious  and  compelling 
responsibilities.  To  this  Committee  has  been 
entrusted  the  formidable  task  of  planning 
and  building  and  providing  the  brick,  the 
stone  and  all  the  other  appurtenances  which 
go  into  making  the  physical  facilities  of  our 
excellent  educational  system.  Paced  with  the 
staggering  demands  on  our  tax  dollars,  to- 


gether with  the  sacrifices  entailed  therein, 
this  Committee  has  come  before  you  at  many 
Town  Meetings  and  requested  the  necessary 
financing  with  which  to  provide  our  children 
with  these  maximum  modem  faclUtles.  Un- 
stintingly,  you  have  approved  and  given  ap- 
probation to  your  Committee. 

Today  is  presented  to  you  the  result  of 
your  financial  support  and  the  work  of  your 
Permanent  School  Building  people.  This  new 
addition  to  the  Canton  Schools  complex  wlU 
stand  for  generations  to  come  as  a  testi- 
mony of  your  benevolence  and  your  contri- 
bution and  your  belief  in  the  Youth  of 
Canton. 

The  Permanent  School  Building  Committee 
is  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  given  to 
its  membership — it  is  thankful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  your  spokesman  In  the  field  of 
municipal  educational  facilities — and  It 
pledges  by  Its  future  work  to  merit  your  con- 
tinued approval. 

Clutord  Sereskt, 
Chairman,  Dedication  Committee. 


MYLAI 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  ques- 
tion there  Is  a  diabolical,  sinister  scheme 
imderway  to  destroy  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  The  latest  Is  the 
charge  against  our  soldiers  at  Mylal. 

There  are  those  who  would  try  and 
convict  American  soldiers  for  trying  to 
defend  themselves  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
The  most  effective  way  to  destroy  any 
army  would  be  to  have  Its  soldiers  sub- 
ject to  court-martial  and  retroactive 
charges  for  their  every  action  In  com- 
bat. This  would  paralyze  and  render  im- 
potent in  the  field  the  combat  effec- 
tiveness of  an  army.  There  is  no  way  to 
guarantee  civilians  will  not  be  injured  In 
the  blinding  smoke,  dust,  excitement,  and 
confusion  of  battle.  It  has  happened  in 
every  war,  and  it  will  happen  again. 
Fewer  civilians  will  be  injured  when 
maximtim  firepower  Is  employed  to  end 
the  struggle  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
shudder  to  think  how  many  million 
American  civilians  will  be  slaughtered  If 
we  in'vlte  world  war  in  by  hamstringing 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  observed  the 
American  soldier  in  the  combat  zones  of 
Europe,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  He  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  humane  soldier  In  the 
world.  His  tactics  are  not  terror  tactics 
such  as  those  employed  by  Nazis,  Fas- 
cists, and  Commimlsts.  In  Vietnam  the 
American  soldier  has  a  better  record  In 
protecting  and  preserving  the  lives  of 
civilians  than  any  U.S.  Army  or  any 
other  army  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  combat  effectiveness  of  the  GI  In 
Vietnam  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
his  love  for  children  who  are  constantly 
in  camp,  and  by  his  knowledge  that  he 
is  fighting  on  two  fronts — one  to  destroy 
the  enemy  soldier,  and  the  other  to  win 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  when  It  Is 
virtually  Impossible  to  tell  friend  from 
foe.  Our  men  virtually  have  to  withhold 
their  fire  until  first  being  booby-trapped 
or  fired  upon. 

I  commend  Congressman  Rivers  for 
his  role  in  halting  the  ridiculous  Green 
Beret  trial.  I  commend  our  beloved,  dls- 
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tinguished,  and  able  Chairman  Rivers 
for  appointing  a  special  committee  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  Mylai  charges 
The  Nation  is  heartened  and  encouraged 
by  the  courage  of  Mr  Rivers  and  the 
dedicated  members  of  the  Houi«  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  will  see  that 
justice  prevails  for  our  fighting  men 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  confident  that  this 
special  committee  will  take  into  account 
the  scurrilous  Communist  propaganda. 
And,  also.  I  know  this  committee  will  take 
into  consideration  the  South  Vietnam 
Governments  investigation  of  these 
charges  which  they  repudiated  as  Com- 
munist propaganda 


NO  CURFEWS  IN   CHICAGO 

Mr  MIKVA  a.sked  and  was  kiiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  fur  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ■ 

Mr.  MIKVA  Mr  Speaker  it  is  with 
?reat  sadnt'SS  that  I  note  that  certain 
elements  of  ZT\e  black  community  m  Chi- 
cago have  proclaimed  a  daw-n  to  dusk 
curfew"  for  whites  in  black  areas  of  the 
city  Although  a  certain  malaise  among 
the  blacks  is  imderstandable  :n  light  of 
the  unanswered  questions  about  the 
shootinss  of  Fred  Hampton  and  Mark 
Clark,  declaration  of  a  curfew  for  whites 
m  black  areas  is  a  most  unfortunate  and 
unjustified  reaction  which  ultimately  can 
only  work  to  the  detriment  of  both  blacks 
and  whites  I  hope  that  those  black 
leaders  involved  w  ill  recouniie  the  .short- 
sightedness of  their  present  course  and 
will  wTthdraw  their  declarations  immedi- 
ately 

When  any  uroup  of  .\niencans  is  de- 
nied access,  either  ufHcially  or  unofB- 
cially.  to  anv  part  of  our  Nat  ion  s  cities 
because  of  the  color  of  their  .skins  then 
all  .\mericans  are  the  losers.  The  irony 
of  such  discrimination  by  those  ven.'  citi- 
zens who  for  centuries  .-^urTered  in  Amer- 
ica under  the  oppression  slaverv*  and 
later  of  scuretjation  and  racial  discrimi- 
nation should  be  apparent  A  small  mi- 
nority of  Americans  has  nothin?  to  gain 
by  attempting  to  isolate  itself  from  the 
rest  of  our  society.  The  members  of  tliat 
minority  will  be  the  worst  losers  of  such 
an  attempt. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  events  of  the  last  2 
weeks  in  Chicago  have  led  to  increased 
racial  tension  and  distrust  in  that  city. 
But  the  leadership  of  our  city  must  ex- 
plore ways  to  ease  that  tension  and  dis- 
trust, not  exacerbate  it.  An  impartial  in- 
vestigation by  persons  who  can  be  both 
dispassionate  and  disinterested  will  il- 
luminate the  fact^  and  circum.-^tances  of 
the  shootout  at  the  Black  Panther  apart- 
ment. That  IS  why  I  have  called  for  such 
an  investigation.  I  was  pleased  to  .see 
that  Mayor  Daley  also  urges  an  impartial 
Investmation.  As  an  advocate  for  strong 
gun  control  laws.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
stated  philosophy  of  pohtical  violence 
espoused  by  the  Panthers;  but  as  an  even 
greater  advocate  of  the  Constitution.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  those  who  .seek  to  sweep 
under  the  rug  the  imanswered  questions 
which  go  to  the  heart  of  due  process  of 
law. 


Likewise  I  deplore  the  violence  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  Panther 
shootout  "  I  am  saddened  at  the  loss  of 
two  white  Chicago  policemen  who  were 
reportedly  ambushed  and  killed  in  a 
black  neighborhood  I  am  dismayed  at 
the  assaults  on  students  and  others  by 
those  who  exalt  violence  as  a  philos- 
ophy or  the  gun  as  a  persuader 

I  believe  that  the  fullest  investigative 
resources  of  State  and  local  police  agen- 
cies must  be  utilized  to  .solve  such  crimes: 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  such  resources 
would  not  be  deemed  credible  for  these 
tasks.  It  us  the  fact  that  law  enforcement 
itself  has  been  challenged  which  requires 
an  outside  investigative  force  In  the 
deaths  of  the  Black  Panthers 

All  men  of  good  will  must  agree  that 
there  can  be  no  winners  in  a  came  based 
on  the  color  of  a  mans  skin  All  must 
agree  that  there  .should  be  no  curfews  for 
Chicago,  for  blacks  or  whites — and  that 
those  who  suggest  or  countenance  such 
tactics  create  the  very  repression  which 
unfurtunatelv  has  been  a  part  of  our  his- 
tory but  miLst  not  be  a  i>art  of  our  future 


BIIX  TO  ESTABLISH  A  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALIT\' 

Mr  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  niven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ■ 

Mr  KLEPPE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  measure  that  would  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality 

It  IS  vitally  im{x)rtant  that  the  Con- 
.4ress  recognize  the  urgency  of  the  quality 
of  our  environment,  and  that  we  estab- 
lish a  joint  committee  to  work  with  the 
President  in  makmt;  the  1970's  the  ■En- 
vironmental Decade  ■■ 

I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  we  must 
cease  our  efforts  after  one  decade,  but  I 
do  feel  that  we  will  have  ninde  a  i:ood 
begmnint;  toward  improviiu;  this  coun- 
try s  natural  re.suurces  for  our  children 
and  their  children 

For  far  too  many  yeai-s.  we  have  largely 
Ignored  the  damaKe  Ijem;,'  done  to  our 
land,  our  waters,  and  our  atmosphere. 
Now  that  the  situation  has  reached  crisis 
proportions,  it  is  imperative  that  we  at- 
tack the  factors  with  all  the  human  and 
material  resources  at  ■  ur  command 

It  IS  time  for  the  US  Conure.ss  to  ac- 
cept Its  responsibility  and  establish  the 
necessan,'  )oint  cnmmittee  to  provide  the 
lecLslation  and  congre.ssional  support  as 
our  environmental  efforts  proceed 

It  IS  not  enou>!h  for  us  to  clean  up  our 
land,  our  water,  and  our  atmosphere.  We 
must  provide  alternatives  that  will  pre- 
vent the  future  depletion  of  our 
re.sources 

In  this  connection,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation earlier  this  year  that  would  pro- 
vide farmers  and  ranchers  with  an  eco- 
nomic alternative  to  drainage  The  wa- 
ter bank  bill.  H.R  11717,  was  designed  to 
stop  the  destruction  of  our  wetlands.  To- 
day, at  least  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
inland  wet  lands  have  disappeared  be- 
cause of  drainage,  highway  construction, 
flood  control,  reclamation  projects,  and 
urban  and  industrial  sprawl. 


No  piece  of  legislation  with  which  I 
have  ever  been  assolcated  has  received 
such  broad  and  enthusiastic  support 
from  the  people  of  North  Dakota  as  ha.s 
the  water  bank  bill  But  it  is  important 
to  note  that  wetlands  loss  is  a  national 
rather  than  a  State  or  regional  problem. 
When  we  destroy  our  wet  lands,  we  de- 
stroy the  areas  where  our  fish  and  wild- 
life breed  Yet  we  are  destroying  them, 
and  It  IS  lime  that  we  stop. 


CHRISTENING  OF  THE  U.S.S. 
•  SUMTEK" 

I  Mr,  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  December  13.  I  was  proud  to 
be  present  at  the  christening  of  the 
U.S.S.  Sumter  at  the  Philadelphia  Na\al 
Shipyard.  The  Sumter  is  one  of  the  new 
class  of  tank-landmt;  ships  known  as  the 
Sewport  class  which  is  a  greatly  im- 
proved vehicle  over  the  World  War  II 
type  LST 

The  sponsor  of  the  ship  who  chris- 
tened It  on  this  occasion  was  the  lovely 
and  charming  Mrs.  Strom  Thurmond, 
who  performed  her  duties  with  grace  and 
acclaim.  It  was  a  great  occasion  .ind 
those  of  us  who  were  present  were  stirred 
by  the  ceremonies. 

Tlie  principal  speaker  on  this  occasion 
was  the  sponsor's  husband,  the  .senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Tht-r- 
MOND.  Mr.  Thurmond's  address  on  this 
occasion  was  devoted  not  only  to  the 
historical  aspects  of  the  name  Sujntcr 
and  the  ships  which  preceded,  but  also 
to  an  assessment  of  the  role  of  naval 
power  in  the  missile  age. 

Senator  Thurmond,  who  is  the  secoi.ci 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  ixiinted  ( ut 
the  vast  growth  of  the  Soviet  Na\Y  and 
its  tremendous  attention  to  independent 
mobility  on  the  seas  and  to  submarine 
warfare.  Senator  Thttrmond  made  a 
striking  point  when  he  said  that  the 
growth  of  these  two  aspects  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  is  tied  to  the  Soviet  first-strike 
missile  strategy.  The  key  role  of  the 
naval  power,  according  to  the  So\iet 
theor>-,  is  for  the  battle  of  world  domi- 
nation to  take  to  the  seas  after  the  first 
strike  has  been  launched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  .vith 
my  colleagues  the  address  by  Senator 
Thurmond  at  the  christening  of  the 
U.S.S.  Sumter  at  the  Philadelphia  Na\al 
Shipyard  on  December  13.  1969.  It  fol- 
lows: 

Adorers  hv  Senator  Strom  Thckmond 

We  are  eathered  here  today  to  honor  a 
ship  named  Sumter,  a  town  named  Sumter. 
a  cuunty  named  Sumler,  and  a  patriot  named 
Sumter  The  common  thread  which  runs 
through  all  of  these  Is  dedication  to  our 
country  and  to  the  uleals  for  which  It  stands. 
This  .ship  IS  named  after  the  town  and  county 
ijf  Sumter,  South  Carolina.  There  are  sev- 
eral counties  in  the  South  named  after  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Sumter,  the  revolutionary  war 
hero,  but  Sumter,  South  Carolina  and  Its 
county  seat  of  the  same  name  have  the  lienor 
of  being  the  only  locale  so-named  In  whicn 
the  revered  General  actually  dwelt.  He  lived 
In  that  vicinity  for  67  years,  until  he  died 


December  16,  1969 

ftt  the  age  of  98.  If  nothing  else,  the  local* 
niust  have  been  good  for  his  health. 

This  ship,  before  which  we  stand,  stands 
1,,  .  great  tradlUon.  She  is  one  of  a  new 
class  of  tanlt  landing  ship  luiown  as  the 
Newport  clafis.  She  will  have  a  greatly 
increased  combat  vehicular  lift  and  landing 
capability  over  World  War  II  tank  landing 
ships  Slie  and  her  sister  ships  aJTord  the 
fasipsi  and  most  efficient  means  of  landing 
tank.'^.  artillery  and  assault  vehicles  under 
combat  conditions.  Her  normal  method  of 
unliiadlng  will  be  over  the  ramp,  to  pontoon 
causeway,  then  to  the  beach.  A  stern  ramp 
IS  .ilso  provided  for  loading  and  unloading 
amphibian  vehicles  in  deep  water. 

Her  overall  length  1^  522  feet,  3  inches. 
Her  extreme  beam  Is  69  feet.  6  Inches;  her 
lull  load  displacement  is  8.000  tons:  her  mean 
drait  IS  14  feet.  8  Inches.  Her  speed  is  in 
excess  of  20  knots.  She  will  have  accom- 
mo<lation8  for  32  officers  and  588  men.  Her 
arn-.iment  will  include  two  twin  three  Inch 
50  aliber  guns.  She  is  a  handsome  ship,  as 
up  to  date  as  possible,  and  she  will  do  the 
Naw  proud. 

Tins  Is  not  the  first  American  ship  named 
Sumter  She  has  been  preceded  by  four  other 
Sunuers— two  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  three 
in  the  Confederate  9tate6  Navy.  My  arith- 
metic is  correct,  since  one  of  them  served 
in  both  navies.  She  was  the  cotton-clad 
Coniederate  Ram  originally  known  a*  tbe 
General  Sumter.  Built  in  1853  as  a  river  tow 
boat  she  was  converted  to  a  ram  In  June, 
1861.  with  bales  of  cotton  sandwiched  be- 
tween double  pine  plsmking  bulkheads.  She 
helped  the  Confederates  defend  Fort  Pillow 
on  Mav  10,  1862,  and  did  yeoman  service  on 
June  li  .it  the  Battle  of  Memphis,  where  she 
rammed  the  famous  USS  Queen  of  the  West. 
.-U;  (ild  not  go  well,  however,  since  she  was 
i-ap'.ured  by  Union  forces  a  few  hours  later. 
Rei.;imed  the  USS  Sumler  and  put  in  Union 
s.er-.  ice.  she  was  damaged  t)y  Confederate 
guns  off  Vlcfcsburg  on  July  15.  and  finally 
ran  .iground  off  Baydu  Sara.  Louisiana  In 
AuL-iist.  Abandoned  "and  stripped  of  parts, 
she  was  finally  burned  by  the  Confederates. 

T;:e  second  .-umiet  was  the  famous  Con- 
fede.-ate  Raider  that  patrolled  the  Atlantic 
5hl;):)in?  lanes,  gunning  down  Union  ships 
on  ne  high  seas.  Converted  from  the  pacltet 
ste.iner  Havana  In  June,  1861.  she  brought 
guerrilla  warfare  to  the  mid-Atlantic,  taking 
18  ;  rizes  In  six  montJis.  Finally,  she  was 
bl:»  kaded  bv  three  Union  ships  at  Glbralter. 
Re.i  ;/.ing  that  the  furious  game  was  over. 
•he  Captain  dismissed  the  crew,  sent  the  of- 
ficers back  to  the  Confederacy,  and  sold  the 
ship  into  British  registry. 

n-.e  third  ship  named  Sumter  was  the 
Coiiiederate  transport  built  near  Charleston 
m  March.  1863  Her  brief  history  was  not 
quite  so  glorious.  She  was  essentially  a  troop 
and  muni' ions  carrier  plying  the  tidal  rivers 
of  South  Carolina  for  five  months.  On  the 
30th  of  .August  she  was  mistaken  for  a  Union 
monitor  and  sunk  by  the  Confederate  bat- 
teries Irom  Port  Moultrie  a«  she  came  up 
the  ehannel. 

The  fourth  ship  named  Sumter  was  the 
KP.\  52  Attack  Transport  of  World  War  II. 
Tlie  keel  was  laid  In  April,  1942  as  the  SS 
IvcrvlUe.  Delivered  to  the  Navy  a  year  later, 
she  was  renamed  the  USS  Sumter  after  Sum- 
ter counties  in  South  Carolina.  Alabama. 
Florida  and  Georgia.  Commissioned  as  an 
at'.^ck  transport  on  September  1.  1943.  she 
■vas  the  flagship  of  Transport  Division  26. 
She  served  everywhere  in  the  Pacific  theater 
;n  .^uch  legendary  areas  as  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands. Salpan.  Guadalcanal,  the  Philippines. 
Guam  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  She  was 
decommissioned  on  March  19.  1946.  but  she 
hari  earned  five  battle  stars  to  permanently 
assure  her  a  place  In  military  history. 

Tlie  keel  of  the  fifth  ship  named  Sumter 
was  laid  on  November  14.  1967,  and  we  are 
about  to  launch  her  on  a  career  which  ought 
to  be  equally  illustrious. 
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The  man  whose  fame  furnished  the  occa- 
sion of  all  these  namesakes  was  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1734  and  was  Initiated  into  the 
Soldier's  art  with  Braddock  and  Forbes  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  Among  the  Virginia 
troops  sent  to  South  Carolina  during  the 
Cherokee  campaign,  Sergeant  Sumter  was  a 
tough,  wiry  little  man  who  was  later  to 
become  known  as  "The  Gamecock  of  the 
Revolution."  In  1765  he  acquired  lands  in 
South  Carolina,  and  two  years  later  married 
Mrs.  Mary  Cantey  Jameson,  a  well-to-do 
widow,  several  years  his  senior,  and  went  to 
live  in  what  la  now  Clarendon  County. 

Having  served  in  the  continental  service 
as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel.  Sumter  had  retired 
In  1778  and  was  In  retirement  when  the 
British  conquered  South  Carolina  In  1780. 
When  Tarleton  raided  and  destroyed  his 
home,  Sumter  fied  to  Charlotte,  established 
headquarters  nearby,  and  effectively  stirred 
up  resistance.  In  October,  he  was  commis- 
sioned Brigadier  In  command  of  the  South 
Carolina  militia,  tuid  was  commended  by 
Congress  for  his  numerous  exploits.  Despite 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  state  government 
in  existence,  Sumter  undertook  to  raise  and 
support  a  dependable  force  of  mounted 
troops,  enlisted  for  a  regular  period  and  paid 
In  plunder  from  the  Loyalists.  He  kept  the 
largest  Ijody  of  militia  on  the  field  and  was 
the  first  to  make  them  stand  against 
British  regulars. 

After  the  war.  he  founded  the  village  of 
Statesburg.  South  Carolina,  bred  race  liorses. 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Santee  Canal 
Company  and  of  the  Catawba  Company,  and 
took  out  grants  for  more  than  150,000  acres 
of  land.  In  the  S.C.  convention  to  consider 
the  Federal  Constitution,  he  opposed  ratifica- 
tion until  Virginia  could  be  heard  from. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Congress,  and 
frequently  voiced  his  anti-Federalist  feel- 
ings. In  1801,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, where  he  remained  until  1810.  Although 
a  small  man.  his  strength  and  agility  were  as 
remarkable  as  his  longevity,  and  he  rode 
horseback  until  the  day  of  his  death  on  his 
estate  near  Statesburg  at  the  age  of  98. 

The  Generals  leadersMp.  both  in  war  and 
peace,  won  him  the  undying  gratitude  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  S.C.  Legislature  united  three 
counties  of  Camden  District;  namely,  Clare- 
raont.  Clarendon  and  Salem.  On  the  first  day 
of  January,  1800,  the  new  unit  began  to  func- 
tion as  Sumter  District,  named  In  honor  of 
the  General,  who  was  then  serving  in  Con- 
gress. Sumter  District  was  not  a  corporate 
body  and  could  not  own  property  or  make 
contracts.  It  had  no  governing  body  for  local 
administration.  It  was  merely  a  unit  for  the 
administration  of  Justice,  The  latter  required 
a  court  house  which  was  speedily  built  at  a 
crossroads  on  a  centrally  located  farm.  The 
tiny  village  which  grew  up  around  the  court 
house  was  named  SumterviUe.  Sumter  was 
chartered  a  town  in  1845,  and  in  1887  became 
the  City  of  Sumter, 

Sumter  District  did  not  become  Sumter 
County  until  1868,  after  the  fall  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  original  area  of  the  county. 
1,672  square  miles,  has  been  reduced  to  681 
square  miles,  largely  by  the  cutting  off  of 
Clarendon  County  In  1855  and  of  Lee  County 
in  1902.  Both  county  and  city  therefore  grew 
tip  together. 

The  first  shot  in  the  War  Between  the 
States  was  fired  by  a  Sumter  youth.  Citadel 
Cadet  George  E.  Haynsworth,  in  Charleston 
Harlxjr  in  January,  1861,  when  the  Star  of  the 
West  attempted  to  bring  in  supplies  for  the 
Federal  troops  In  Port  Sumter.  Of  course  Fort 
Sumter  was  also  named  for  our  hero. 

If  I  were  to  single  out  any  particular  qual- 
ity of  the  citizens  of  Sumter,  I  would  cite 
their  historic  resourcefulness  in  providing 
for  the  common  need.  As  early  as  1809,  for 
example,  the  citizens  had  organized  the 
SumterviUe  Circulating  Library  Society.  In 
1911,  the  City  of  Sumter  became  the  first 


city  in  the  world  to  adopt  the  city  manager 
form  of  government.  Or  to  take  another  ex- 
ample, in   1940  a  group  of  citizens  decided 
that  Sumter  County  would  be  a  good  place 
to  have  an   air  force  training   base.   Acting 
upon  their  own  intlative.  they  examined  sites, 
took  options  and  convinced  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  necessity  of  the  base.  The 
city  and  county  then  purchased  the  site  for 
$180,000  in   1941   and  leased  it  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  a  dollar  a  year  for  ninety-nine 
years.  By  the  end  of  the  year  came  Pearl  Har- 
ix)r,  and  the  rest  Is  history.  Shaw  AFB,  aa  It 
Is  known  today,  was  named  after  Lieutenant 
Ervln  D.  Shaw,  the  first  Sumter  County  pilot 
to  die  in  combat  in  World  War  I. 
II 
But  let  us  turn  away  from  history  for  a 
moment.  We  are  launching  this  ship  at  the 
same  time  when  we  are  entering  Into  a  new 
period    of    confrontation    with    the    Soviet 
Union — confrontation     on     the     high     seas. 
There   have   been   dramatic   changes   in  the 
Soviet   naval   posture,   and   I   think  that   we 
had  better  pay  attention  to  these  changes, 
and  their  implications  for  the  over-all  Soviet 
strategy. 

The  two  significant  developments  in  Soviet 
naval  power  are  the  increased  mobility  of  the 
Soviet  surface  fleet,  and  the  intensive  devel- 
opment of  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet,  both  in 
numl>ers  and  quality.  Many  commentators 
have  asked  what  the  Soviets  are  seeking. 
Some  have  even  questioned  the  role  of  naval 
power  in  the  era  of  massive  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  systems  and  suggested  that 
the  growth  of  Soviet  naval  power  was  the 
result  of  superior  political  maneuvering 
within  the  Kremlin. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  two-fold  growth  of 
Soviet  naval  power  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of 
Soviet  ambitions.  The  Soviets  realized  that 
their  political  goal  of  the  domination  of  the 
world  called  for  a  powerful  navy  to  support 
the  control  of  the  seas.  Thus  the  Soviet  Navy 
had  to  become  a  mighty  arm  of  the  Ideologl- 
:al-politlcal  control  exercised  by  the  Krem- 
lin. 

At  one  time  the  Soviet  navy  was  pretty 
much  land-locked,  ice-bound  fleet  that  kept 
close  to  home  ports.  Since  1956.  the  Soviets 
have  deliberately  set  out  to  acquire  domina- 
tion over  the  seas.  They  launched  a  pro- 
gram of  building  the  most  modern  fleet  in 
the  world.  It  has  taken  them  a  long  time  tc 
begin  to  come  up  to  our  standards  of  soplils- 
tlcation  and  engineering,  but  the  Inevitable 
result  of  their  large  conBtruction  program  is 
newer  ships  in  commission.  The  Russlar 
naval  fleet  totals  1,575  vessels,  as  opposed 
to  894  for  the  United  States.  Moreover,  58 
percent  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  combat  ships  are 
20  years  old  or  more;  but  only  1  percent  of 
the  Soviet  navy  Is  that  old.  Another  result 
is  that  the  Soviets  liave  flve  of  the  most 
modern  shipyards  in  the  world,  three  of 
them  capable  of  building  nuclear  powered 
ships. 

The  real  question,  however,  is  not  Just 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  fleet,  but  the  strategy 
behind  the  increase  in  size.  Historically,  the 
Soviet  navy  has  been  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  warm  water  training  cruises.  The  Black 
Sea  was  just  too  small  for  effective  training. 
It  was  not  until  1964  that  the  Soviets  began 
to  appear  frequently  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  that  same  year.  Soviet  naval  vessels  be- 
gan to  take  routine  long  cruises,  visiting 
European  ports  throughout  the  Atlantic  and 
the  North  Sea.  Today  Soviet  activity  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  a  constant  presence  which 
has  had  an  observable  effect  upon  j>olltical 
developments  in  the  Mid-East. 

The  most  remarkable  aspect  of  the  Medi- 
terranean cruises,  as  many  observers  have 
fx)inted  out,  is  the  constant  practice  In  re- 
fueling and  provisioning  at  sea.  Despite  base 
privileges  in  Egypt  and  Algeria,  the  Soviets 
have  concentrated  on  training  that  keep*  the 
fleet  Independent  of  land  operations.  Simi- 
larly, the  Soviets  have  established  an  "un- 
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derway  support  ^roup"   In   the   mld-AtlaJitlc 
to  t^nd  ihelr  shlpa  <it  sea 

A  flnal  point  id  the  discussion  of  Soviet 
surface  fleet  operations  Is  the  jfrowlng  Ac- 
tivity In  the  Pacific,  where  as  many  as  125 
veasels  often  operate,  including  30  armed 
with  missiles  The  massive  (lotllla  that  the 
Soviets  sent  to  the  coast  of  Korea  after  the 


to  build  at  a  constant  rate  And  even  If  it 
were  true  that  the  ICBM  systems  had  reached 
1  '.echnolo^lcal  stalemate  the  Soviets  are 
concentrating  on  the  development  of  new 
kinds  of  weapons  systems  that  will  get 
around    the    ICBM   sland-utT 

For  one  thing,  the  tCBM  stand-off  depends 
upon  the  theory  that  no  one  would  attempt 


Pueblo  seizure,  and  the  similar  fleet  sent  to      a  flrst-strlke.  since  both   sides  have  enough 


participate  In  the  hunt  for  the  VS  EC- 121 
reconnaissance  plane  shot  down  by  North 
Korea  are  typical  of  the  training  exercises 
devised  by  Soviet  tacticians 

Although  all  of  these  training  exercises 
which  I  have  mentioned  may  be  required  by 
th»  lack  of  secure  Soviet  naval  bases  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  the  thing  to  remem- 
ber Is  that  the  Soviets  are  training  their 
fleet  to  be  independent  of  land  operations 
The  role  of  the  navy  appears  to  be  distinct 
from  that  of  support  of  guerrilla  operations 
m  the  so-called  national  liberation  strug- 
gles ■■  In  my  Judgment,  this  indef>endent.  sea- 
going operation  Is  of  critical  importance  In 
understanding  the  over-all  Soviet  strategy, 
and  I  will  come  back  to  it  in  a  moment  after 
discussing  .some  "ther  considerations 

The  other  noteworthy  aspect  of  Soviet 
naval  development  ;s  the  Intensive  program 
of  submarine  construction  We  have  14.3  sub- 
majines.  •  the  Soviets  have  more  than  375 
We  ftave  *<- nuclear  pc'Were<l  units,  the  So- 
viets have  65  but  they  .ire  building  '>ne  nu- 
flear  sub  a  month  and  mav  surpass  as  by 
the  end  of  1970  By  1978  They  may  well  have 
constructed  between  100  and  150 

In  connection  with  this  massive  submarine 
program,  we  have  to  take  note  of  the  Soviet 
interest  in  .sea-borne  ml.ssUea  It  is  estimated 
that  over  40  of  the  Soviet  subs  ire  equipped 
with  ballistic  mlsslle.s  capable  of  strategic 
attack  agaiast  the  U  S  The  new  Y-claas  sub- 
marine, comparable  to  lur  Polaris,  has  been 
observed  on  the  high  seas  In  addition  over 
60  Soviet  submarines  are  equipped  with  400- 
nautlcal-mlle  mti-ship  missiles  which  have 
some  capability  .igalnst  land  targets  It  ought 
to  be  noted  that  geography  favors  the  Soviet 
position,  since  many  of  uir  major  cities  ire 
exp)08ed  on  the  East  uid  West  Coasts  while 
the  major  Soviet  cities  ire  :ocated  deep  with- 
in 'he  continental  land  mass 

In  addition,  'he  Soviets  have  also  mounted 
missiles  on  surface  ships  Although  the  So- 
viets have  cho<!en  not  to  build  any  carriers, 
they  have  29  missile  cruisers.  Including  7  of 
the  brand-new  Kresrta  class,  designed  from 
keel  up  to  accommodate  missiles  They  have 
about  30  missile  destroyers  Including  H 
Kynda  class  destroyers  of  similar  original 
design. 

All  of  this  Soviet  submarine  ;ictlvlty  must 
be  connected  dirertly  with  'he  Intensive 
traiTilng  of  :*s  surface  fleet  m  sea-support 
operations  We  must  conclude  that  the  So- 
viets ire  seeking  a  world-wide  mobility  and 
lndeF>endence  i>f  operations  for  its  naval 
p^iwer 

What  remains  to  be  considered,  then,  is 
the  role  of  'his  world-wide  naval  power  In 
the  over-all  Soviet  strategy  I?  the  role  of  this 
fleet  intended  to  be  merelv  an  I'ljunct  of  the 
power  polltlcji  of  the  Soviet  Union,  '.r  does  it 
have  a  unique  part  to  play  !n  the  over-all 
strategic  thrust  of  the  .Soviets  against  the 
United  States? 

Some  pe<jple  have  argued  that  the  ICBM 
systems  of  the  two  p'eat  powers  provide  the 
major  deterrence  against  war.  and  that  older 
weapons  systems  would  be  useful  in  local 
conflicts,  but  would  not  be  decisive  Such 
thinking  relegates  conventional  sea  and  land 
forces  to  a  secondary  role 

The  Soviets  Jo  not  agree  They  envision  the 
conflict   with   '.he   West  aa  a  conflict  of  sys 
tems.  carried   jQ  at  all  '.evels    They  are  strlv 
Ing  for  superiority    .f  power,  not  merely  ade- 


reserve  power  t*)  destroy  the  other  In  return 
Soviet  military  strategy  does  not  accept  such 
a  concept  The  official  S<jv-let  strnteglsta  such 
as  the  late  Sdarshal  V  P  Sokolovsky.  and 
others,  maintain  that  It  Is  po.sslble  u>  destroy 
the  United  States  MInuteman  system  in  ilA 
silos,  before  the  missiles  are  launched  They 
speak  of  a  so-called  ■'retaliatory  first  strike", 
explaining  that  Soviet  Intelligence  can  de- 
tect when  the  so-called  Imperialist  ag- 
gressors" are  preparing  to  launch  a  first 
strike  The  Soviets  would  then  launch  a  re- 
taliatory strike"  to  destroy  the  atUcker's 
missiles  on  the  pad  Such  a  strike  would 
eliminate  the  ICBM  threat  or  at  least  re- 
duce It  to  proportions  manageable  by  ABM 
defenses 

The  credibility  of  ;hl.s  strategy  was  given 
a  strong  b<H>st  by  Secretary  cf  Defen.se  Melvin 
I.aird  when  he  revealed  that  the  Soviets 
were  continuing  production  of  the  super- 
Mze  SS  9  missile  beyond  any  needs  recog- 
nizable under  current  U  S  strategies  I  am 
now  ible  to  tell  you  something  that  could 
not  be  told  at  the  time  The  Senate  Debate 
■n  the  .Safeguard  ABM  system  was  held  In 
secret  sesislon  last  spring,  but  was  nnly  de- 
classified and  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  i  few  d.ivs  ago  The  decisive  argu- 
ment which  put  the  ABM  across  w.is  the  in- 
formation that  'he  Soviet  ICBM's  were  tar- 
geted, not  upon  the  cities  hut  upon  our 
Mlntiteman  sUos.  They  are  zeroed  in  with 
pinpoint  accuracy  It  appears  that  the  super- 
size  SS-9s  are  Intended  to  penetrate  our 
hardened  silos 

To  sum  up,  then.  -Soviet  strategic  thinking 
contemplates  ^  first  strike,  the  Soviets  have 
•he  c.ipaclty  tc  build  towards  a  first  strike, 
and  'hev  expect  to  be  able  to  destroy  our 
ICBMs  without  receiving  a  crippling' blow 
!n  return 

This  strategic  thinking  about  the  ICBM 
'herefore  centers  attention  upon  the  next 
'.me  '.f  military  'peratlons:  namely  the  un- 
'lersea-Iaunched  missile  system  such  as  our 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  We  have  41  Polaris 
submarlnefl  carrying  IS  missiles  each  The 
exact  figures  for  the  comparable  Soviet  Y- 
C!a.ss  submarines  are  not  available  but  It  Is 
ussumed  that  the  Sfivlets  are  working  to  sur- 
pass us  m  this  field  If  possible 

In  the  light  of  my  earlier  remarks  I  think 
that  the  place  of  Soviet  naval  p.>wer  In  the 
iver-all  S<^vlet  strategy  is  -lear  In  the  case 
of  a  nuclear  exchange,  and  nuclear  devasta- 
tion upon  the  land  ma.saes.  the  battle  will 
'urn  to  the  seas  The  Soviet  emphasis  up<5n 
seir-sutnclency  and  sustained  operations  In 
the  open  seiw  would  lie  mo«!t  advantageous  In 
such  circumstances  TTie  tremendous  empha- 
is  upi.n  modern  --ubmarines  and  antl-sub- 
inirlne  warfare  would  ;)ay  great  dividends 
I  say  therefore,  that  the  .Soviets  regard 
naval  power  .is  the  keystone  of  their  missile 
strategy  Par  from  playing  ,\  secondary  role 
in  a  future  confrontation,  soviet  sea  p<3wer 
could  be  tile  decisive  element  The  navy  is  at 
the  heart  of  their  planning 

I  am  proud  of  'Jie  United  States  Navy  Its 
officers  are  men  of  spirit,  and  Its  men  are 
brave  m  the  line  of  duty  I  think  that  this 
brand-new  I^ST.  with  all  lu  innovation*  for 
lU  class.  U  evidence  that  the  Navy  is  forward- 
looking  and  a  cTedlt  to  the  Nation 

However,  we  must  study  the  rtde  which  the 
Soviet  navy  plays  in  over-all  Soviet  strategy 
We  must  recogiUze  that  naval  pcrvi-er  has 
m.^ved  into  the  missile  age    Technology  haa 


'or'he'"lr^t'-''^l '-^h'' if'fr^  "^^  ''"'■  ^^^^'^'^  '-^'"  -«'"^  ^'"-  '-he  count^thlt 
.'n  -h-  „  L  "'/too!.^'"'^  surpassed  ms  .lomlnatea  'Me  seas  will  sUil  dominate  the 
'-n  the  number  of  ICBM's.  and  they  continue      world  uuuiiu«Mj   mo 


THE     ARMED    SERVICES    COMMIT 
TEES     INVESTIGATION     OP    TITP 
MYLAI  INCIDENT  WILL  NOT  BE  a 
WHITEWASH  ^ 

'  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  second  the  remarks  of  the  gentle 
man  from  Alabama  made  before  the 
House  earlier  today.  As  another  mem- 
ber of  the  investigating  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  one  of  the  four  members  recently 
named  to  the  special  panel  to  look  into 
the  Mylai  incident  in  some  depth.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  what  has  obvi- 
ously been  a  deliberate  and  calculated 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  press 
to  undermme  in  advance  the  inve.niga- 
tlon  of  our  committee,  and  not  only  to 
misrepresent  what  our  investigatinu  sub- 
committee Jvas  already  done,  but  to  dis- 
credit in  advance  what  this  special  panel 
IS  coing  to  try  to  do  in  connection  with 
this;t)articular  incident. 

Reference  was  made  to  "bizarre  "  hear- 
ings by  our  committee  in  some  coUimni.st 
comments  in  the  press  just  this  morr.ing 
Let  me  just  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  only  thing  that  was  bizarre  about 
them  was  that  almost  uniquely  in  the 
history  of  our  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, one  or  more  of  our  members  liave 
been  discussing  with  the  press  confi- 
dential Information  that  should  never 
have  been  discussed  outside  the  commit- 
tee room. 

At  least  part  of  the  reason  for  these 
leaks,  of  course,  is  that  the  Mylal  Inci- 
dent has  .stirred  up  the  most  per.si.-tent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  press  to  find  out 
what  went  on  behind  the  closed  doors  of 
our  committee  that  I  have  ever  i^crn  ;n 
my  11  years  as  a  member  of  the  >om- 
inittee. 

There  has  been  nothing  bizarre  about 
our  committee  hearings.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  what  has  been  truly  bizarre  has  been 
the  effort  of  the  press  to  provoke  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  eentle- 
inan  from  South  Carohna  'Mr.  Rivers'. 
who  had  been  officially  authonzed  by 
our  committee  to  be  the  .sole  spokesman 
of  that  investiRaiing  subcommittee,  into 
.sayinp  .somethinu  that  might  look  sensa- 
tional in  the  headlines. 

Actually,  the  only  thing  that  Chairman 
Rivers  told  the  press  was  that,  based  on 
the  information  thiis  far  presented  to 
our  .subcommittee,  there  was  not  enough 
information  to  allow  us  to  conclude,  be- 
yond a  .shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  a  mas- 
.sacre  of  the  kind  that  has  been  described 
in  detail  in  the  Nation's  press  for  the 
last  3  or  4  weeks  had  unmistakably  oc- 
curred. That  was  an  absolute  fact,  Mr 
Speaker.  We  had  some  evidence  that  .such 
a  thing  mit!ht  have  occurred,  but  at  that 
stage  of  our  inquiry  the  evidence  was 
not  nearly  as  convincing  as  the  earlier 
press  accounts  had  been  that  this  trag- 
edy actually  occurred.  This  was  all  the 
chairman  said,  and  he  was  speaking  the 
truth,  and  every  subcommittee  member 
who  heard  the  testimony  knows  it. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Rivers  said  that,  he 
was  not  saying  that  the  subcommittee 
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Had  made  any  speciflic  conclusion,  nor 
was  he  saying  that  we  as  a  subcommittee 
were  not  going  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
get  at  all  the  facts.  Most  of  the  very 
vocal  accusers  in  the  Mylai  case,  whose 
statements  have  appeared  at  such  length 
in  the  Nation's  press,  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee.  Of 
course,  we  shall  hear  them;  of  course,  we 


thing,  another  story  reports;  it  is  just 
a  clever  way  to  bury  the  whole  inves- 
tigation. All  of  the  members  of  the  panel 
are  automatically  discredited  in  advance, 
one  editorial  charges,  because  we  are 
not  publicly  at  war  with  Chairman 
Rivers.  We  are  just  four  patsies  who  will 
whitewash  the  Army  and  rubberstamp 
any  conclusions  the  Army  itself  comes 


intend  to  hear  anybody  who  can  throw    up  with— so  they  say. 


any  light  on  this  complex  Issue;  most 
certainly  we  intend  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  whole  matter,  in  keeping  with 
our  constitutional  obligations;  and  we  do 
not  intend  to  be  deterred  by  the  attacks 
or  even  the  ridicule  of  that  segment  of 
the  Nation's  press  that  seems  to  be  so 
determined  to  try  this  Issue  in  the  head- 
lines rather  than  through  the  traditional, 
constitutional  methods  which  protect 
the  rights  of  all. 

Because  Chairman  Rfvers  said  what 
was  factually  accurate  at  that  particu- 
lar time  was  no  excuse  for  some  other 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  rush  to  the  newspapers  with  his 
o.vn  personal  interpretation  of  the  testi- 
monv  presented.  Members  were  under 
a  solemn  obligation  not  to  talk,  and  if  the 
press  attributions  are  true,  one  or  more 
members  betrayed  that  responsibUity  as 
It  lias  never  been  betrayed  before  in  the 
long  history  of  our  committee. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
did  someone  leak  information  when  he 
wiii  not  supposed  to;  he  did  not  even  leak 
accurately.  Whoever  it  was  on  our  com- 
mittee who  leaked  information  did  so  in 
an  effort  to  challenge  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  But  he  must  have  been 
asleep  during  much  of  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  committee,  because  the 
account  he  gave  the  press  was  very  seri- 
ously garbled.  He  missed  most  of  the  key 
points  presented  with  considerable  care 
by  the  witness  before  us. 

Yet  this  is  what  got  into  the  headlines, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  these  garbled,  con- 
tradictory, inaccurate  accounts  that  have 
created  the  impression — outside  the  com- 
mittee room — of  some  bizarre,  spectacu- 
lar proceeding  inside. 

It  was  made  clear  at  the  outset  by 
Chairman  Rivers  that  our  investigating 
subcommittee  would  sit  as  a  kind  of 
grand  jury  on  the  Mylai  case  only  long 
enough  to  determine  whether  there  was 
enough  involved  in  the  case  and  its  im- 
plications to  merit  a  full,  indepth  study. 
That  determination,  I  might  point  out  to 
the  House,  was  made  by  Chairman 
Rivers  before  all  of  these  spectacular 
headlines  and  counterheadllnes  appeared 
m  the  press.  I  was  there,  and  I  know. 
A.  special  panel,  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert)  ,  and 
including  Mr.  Gubser.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
and  myself,  has  now  been  appointed  to 
undertake  this  job. 

Now  over  the  weekend  we  have  sud- 
denly seen  an  unprecedented,  vicious, 
and  totally  inaccurate  attack  laimched 
on  this  nev:  four-man  panel  to  discredit 
It  in  advance  and  to  undermine,  even 
before  we  start  our  work,  our  findings 
and  conclusions.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing quite  so  vicious  in  all  my  years  in 
the  House. 

The  four-man  panel  Is  only  a  cover- 
up,  we  are  told.  It  will  not  even  do  any- 


What  fantastic  and  immitigated  rub- 
bish. The  truth  is  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
of  the  members  of  the  panel  appointed 
by  Chairman  Rivers  have  already  dem- 
onstrated, on  the  public  record,  their 
ability  and  determination  to  call  the 
facts  as  they  see  them  and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may. 

The  gentlemsui  from  Louisiana   (Mr. 
Hebert)   for  example,  was  a  crusading, 
investigating  journalist  long  before  many 
of    the   present    crop    of    investigating 
journalists  were  even  out  of  knee  pants. 
He  has  continued  and  enhanced  that 
courageous  record  here   in   this   body. 
The    gentleman    from    Alabama    (Mr. 
Dickinson)    and    the    gentleman   from 
California  (Mr.  Gubser)    have  already 
amply  demonstrated  their  record  of  in- 
dependence as  members  of  our  investi- 
gating panel  which  made  a  searching 
inquiry  into   the  Army   tank  program 
earlier  this  year  and  came  up  with  a  39- 
page  report  that  still  has  top  generals 
and  civilians  smarting  and  resentful  over 
in  the  Pentagon.  I,  too,  served  as  chair- 
man of  another  investigation  into  the 
sinking  of  the  submarine  Guitarro  that 
made  a  lot  of   admirals  imhappy.   So 
none  of  the  four  of  us  is  any  patsy  for 
the  Defense  Department  and  they  know 
it.  This  investigation  is  going  to  be  an 
investigation  in  depth.  It  is  not  going 
to  be  a  whitewash.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  a  rubberstamp  for  what  the  Army 
comes  up  with.  And,  most  of  all,  it  has 
not  stopped.  It  is  moving  steadily  ahead. 
The  Army  officers  are  well  aware  that 
we  are  not  going  to  rubberstamp  them, 
and  they  have  not  been  any  too  coopera- 
tive either,  I  might  say.  I  think  you  will 
see  an  investigation  report  of  which  this 
House  can  be  proud,  when  our  panel 
reports. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Monday,  De- 
cember 15,  together  with  a  letter  I  have 
written  in  reply  to  their  totally  false 
and  imworthy  insinuations: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  15,  1969] 
A  Peksidentiai,  Commission  on  Mtlai? 
Mr.  Nixon  has  not  entirely  foreclosed  the 
possibility   that   he   will    appoint   a   special 
commission    to    Investigate    the    killings    at 
Mylal  in  March  of  1968.  At  his  press  confer- 
ence a  week  ago,  the  President  said  that  the 
existence  of  a  commission  at  this  time  might 
prejudice  the  rights  of  those  men  Involved 
In  current  military  court  proceedings.  But 
he  added  that  he  would  consider  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a   group  should   the   judicial 
process  "not  prove  to  be  adequate  In  bringing 
this  incident  completely  before  the  public." 
Meanwhile,  various  persons  In  and  out  of 
government  have  been  urging  that  a  com- 
mission be  created.  In  a  television  interview 
last    Sunday,    for    Instance,    Senator    John 
Stennls   suggested    that   the   President   au- 
thorize ft  "competent  group"  of  Individuals 
from  "outside  government,  outside  the  mili- 
tary" to  "determine  what  the  facts  actually 


are."  Senator  Stennls  thought  such  a  com- 
mission could  provide  "a  more  solemn  and 
serious,  deliberate  development  of  the  actual 
facts"  than  could  a  committee  of  Congress.  A 
much  broader  Inquiry  seems  to  be  envisaged 
by  a  group  of  lawyers  and  law  professors  in 
whose  name  Arthur  Goldberg  has  called  for 
the  creation  of  a  presidential  commission  on 
Mylal.  It  would  Investigate: 

"The  extent  to  which  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  being  conducted  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  minimum  humanitarian 
standards  established  by  the  international 
law  of  war  and  incorporated  in  the  general 
and  military  laws  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
questions  of  policy  guidelines  for  the  con- 
duct of  military  operations  and  the  extent 
of  our  efforts  to  educate  our  troops  with  re- 
spect to  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  war 
.  .  .  aspects  of  military -civilian  governmental 
operations  to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  a  lapse  in  the  chain  of  communication 
and  command." 

Just  as  Senator  Stennls  emphasized  the 
need  for  Impartial  commissioners,  so  Mr. 
Goldberg's  group  declared  that  any  Investi- 
gation would  "only  be  credible  If  the  body 
Investigating  Is.  and  Is  seen  to  be,  of  unques- 
tionable Impartiality."  Here  one  encounters 
the  Inescapable  paradox  of  commissions  and 
commission-making.  Ostensibly  apolitical 
bodies  must  be  formed  for  the  sake  of  achiev- 
ing what  Is  essentially  a  political  end — 
namely,  the  neutralization  of  political  con- 
flict surrounding  some  Issue  or  event,  and  the 
laying  to  rest  of  public  suspicions  that  gov- 
ernment Is  thinking  or  acting  or  speaking  out 
on  the  basis  of  tainted,  unreliable  informa- 
tion. So  commissioners  tend  to  be  chosen  for 
their  patent  lack  of  special  interest  in  the 
matter  at  hand,  or  they  are  chosen  on  the 
one-of-everythlng  principle  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  balance  of  special  Interests. 

We  have  had  better  and  worse  luck  with 
these  commissions,  and  it  Is  not  unknown  for 
a  committee  of  Congress — amply  stocked  with 
men  whose  views  would  have  been  thought  to 
disqualify  them  as  reliable  Judges — to  have 
produced  the  Ideal  commission-type  result. 
Senator  Richard  Russell's  Investigation  of  the 
Douglas  MacArthur  affair  some  years  back  is 
an  example,  and  when  things  work  out  this 
way,  the  findings  of  the  committee  have  all 
the  more  autirosity  precisely  because  of  their 
source.  In  other  words,  the  case  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  presidential  commission  on 
Mylai  (or  anything  else)  Is  not  self-evident; 
it  has  to  be  made. 

"Events  of  the  past  few  days  have  tended  to 
overcome  our  own  initial  reservations  con- 
cerning both  the  usefulness  and  the  necee- 
sity  of  such  a  commission  investigation  at 
this  time.  Those  reservations  had  to  do  with 
its  possible  interference  with  military  court 
proceedings;  the  evident  requirement  that 
the  court  determine  the  facts  of  the  matter — 
what  happened — before  others  set  about  ana- 
l>-zlng  the  implication  of  those  facts:  the 
preferabillty  (if  it  were  possible)  of  an  in- 
govemment  group  conducting  a  thorough, 
fair-minded  study  of  the  events  and  meaning 
of  Mylai  which  could  be  at  once  more  power- 
ful and  more  Instructive  (inside  government 
and  out)  than  the  work  of  an  independent 
commission. 

However,  Rep.  Mendel  Rivers,  who  Is  no 
Richard  Russell,  hae  In  recent  days  utterly 
changed  the  picture  and  created  conditions 
which  seem  to  cry  out  for  the  designation 
of  some  presidential  group  that  can  pre- 
empt the  Rivers  eideshow  and  undertake  a 
study  In  which  Americans  can  have  confi- 
dence. After  several  days  of  "closed"  hear- 
ings of  a  13-member  Armed  Services  subcom- 
mittee marked  mainly  by  Inflammatory  and 
conflicting  reports  by  Rivers  (and  others) 
of  what  was  cw  wasn't  said,  R1v«:b  has  now 
named  a  four-man  subcommittee  of  mem- 
beiB  whJOBe  &|>piT»ch  p&rallelB  hie  own  to  do 
the  Investigating  He  has  thus  cloeed  out 
the  members  with  whom  he  is  politically  at 
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odds  Even  If  ±i\  this  i*  as  nimored  an  at- 
tempt til  bury  the  heajlnijB  they  aUU  repre- 
sent a  potenuai  threat  There  la  nothing  In 
the  record  jf  event*  30  f^r  •.)  sugKeet  '.hat 
what  foUourt  arlU  have  Any  mope  dignity  or 
sertousnesB  than  the  a«c&p«d«a  we  have  al- 
ready vttnessed 

We  thlnJs  Mr   Nixon  would  be  well  adviaed. 
tJJerefore.    to   move    an    this   matter    Of    the 
suggeotlons  put  forth  90  far  In  temia  of  the 
compoeitton   and   mandate   yl  a  preertdentUI 
oomnilaBlon.   we   tend   tu   favor    flrst.   a  rela- 
tively narrow  ->r  limited  focus  f..r  the  studv 
A  commisBlon  which  can   tell   \is  what  hap- 
pened- ac  VfyUl  and  in  relation  to  standing 
)rders  and  t<i   ^he  chain  nf  cIviUan-mlUtarv 
command    and   i:x>mmunlcallon      will    necee- 
sarlly    priivlde    larger    :aa*ght«    and    Implica- 
tions about    the   war  without   bi)i{Klng  down 
in  an  unmaaag««.b!e.  overly  vague  mandate 
Second,  we  think  there  !s  much  merit  ui  the 
aruggestlon    of    Joseph    Kr.ift     in    ,»    column 
last    week     that   any   such    study    t>e    under- 
taken bv     ves-  -  a  commlairton  •>(  senior  and 
retired  Army  men   '  Among  them     ls  he  ob- 
served    are    to    be    found    the    people      most 
determined    to    undo    the    wrongB    that    are 
ihndowlng  the  honor  and   reputation  of  'he 
United   3t:iteB   Army   '  \nd    igiln        ft   takee 
such  men  to  examine  cirefully  the  intricate 
problems  of  jommand   and   cintrol    Equally 
It   takQB   su<^>i.  men   to   persuade   the  Army 
and    Its    mir.lona    of   supporters    around    the 
country— that    some    soldiers    have    indeed 
committed  wnongs  and  told  lies  ' 

The  Umetable.  powers,  and  acresn  'o  in- 
formation >f  >uch  a  grrnrp.  .aJontr  with  the 
decree  if  >penne«B  of  its  proceedings,  are 
among  the  many  matters  'hat  jvould  have 
to  be  crarefully  worked  out  -especially  in 
relation  to  the  .vctu-ltles  of  'he  miiitarv 
crijnn  But  none  of  these  problems  is  hevond 
resolutUvn  and  we  staiid  -o  gain  much  m 
the  w:iy  of  knowledge  and  public  confidence 
In  the  govern  men's  knowledge  from  the 
work  of  such  a  commission 


December  lo,  i:n;u 


In  short,  a  close  examination  of  the  record 
you  so  gllhlv  dismiss  .«hould  suggest  to  any 
reasonable  [lersin.  with  a  shred  of  itbjec- 
tlvlty  that  rhere  is  no  ground  fcjr  conclud- 
ing in  advance  that  In  the  My  Lai  case  we 
on  this  panel  will  discharge  our  constitu- 
tional duties  with  any  less  ^eal  or  Impar- 
tiality than  we  have  already  done  In  other 
less  sensational  cases 

Samvci,  S    Stratton. 
V-onber    of    Congrns.    35th     District 
Seie  York 
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December  15.  1969 
EtiiT'iR    WvsKi.voTON  Post 

.\s  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Servu-es  Commit 'ee  recently  deslg- 
nited  bv  Chairman  Rivers  to  conduct  an  In- 
dep'h  investigation  into  the  My  Lai  inci- 
dent I  resent  your  editorial  implication  (Dec 
15  that  because  we  four  ire  not  ■political- 
ly at  (xids-  with  the  -halrmnn  there  is 
"nothing  in  the  record  of  event.s  ~>.i  fur  \u 
suggest  that  what  fullows  will  have  any  m.jre 
dignlfv  or  .seriousnes.s  than  -he  escapades  we 
have  aire.Mlv  witnessed  " 

Surely  vou  .ire  not  suggesting  that  unless 
the  investigators  are  deeply  opposed  to  our 
nations  policy  in  Viet  Nam  only  a  white- 
wash can  emerge'  Or  are  you^  if  not.  then 
the  record,  which  your  edltorlnl  indicates 
you  have  never  really  taken  the  trouble  to 
examine,  should  be  instructive 

Congressman  Hobert.  chairman  of  the 
panel  is.  is  Mr  Rivers  has  pointed  out,  the 
"most  experienced  investigator  on  the  entire 
Armed  Services  Committee  '  His  record  of 
e.xpo!5ing  waste,  corruption,  and  malfeasance 
has  been  established  over  a  lifetime,  both 
a^s  a  top-aight  investigating  ]ournall-st  m 
New  Orleans  30  years  a«;o.  and  a  long-time 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee 

The  remaining  three  members.  .Mr  Gubser. 
Mr  Dickinson,  and  mysei;,  were  all  members 
of  a  panel  which  earlier  this  vear  conducted 
a  searching  Infjuiry  into  the  .Army's  Sherl- 
daji  t.ink  program  and  issued  a  .19-page  re- 
port which  could  never  give  Armv  research 
and  prixurement  officials  any  cause  to  cheer 
Earlier  I  chaired  another  investigating 
panel  which  took  the  Navy's  materiel  com- 
mand u>  '<i6k  In  considerable  detail  for  lU 
culpabilltv  in  the  .sinking  of  the  nuclear 
submarine  Ouitarro  while  she  wae  being 
completed  at  dockslde  at  the  Mare  Island 
Shipyard  In  California. 


Tlie  SPF:aKKR  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  H(iu.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Massarhusett.s  Mr.  Contei  is 
reroj^ni/ed  for  SO  minutes 

Mr  CONTP:  Mr  Speaker,  to  label  our 
involvement  ;ii  Vietnam  a  mlsuke  a 
tragic  error,  a  misguided  adventure,  niay 
well  be  an  accurate  ;uvse.-vsnu'nt  of  the  .sit- 
uation But.  at  this  late  date,  it  is  a 
meaninglefss  exerci.se  m  polemics  We  can 
argue  at  length  over  wliy  we  are  there. 
That,  however,  will  not  stop  the  klllmg. 
and  It  will  not  heal  the  wounds  in  Viet- 
nam or  bmd  up  the  division  here  at 
home 

My  position  is.  and  has  been  for  the 
past  few  years,  that  we  must  get  out  All 
thinking  people.  I  would  hope,  are  of  the 
same  persuasion  today 

The  emphaius  now  should,  indeed  must, 
be  on  the  question  of  how  we  get  out. 
Thus  should  be  the  prune  concern  of  the 
President,  his  administration,  the  Con- 
gres.s.  and  all  the  people  Thus  Nation,  as 
you  'A'ell  luiow,  is  aroused  over  Vietnam 
as  it  has  not  been  aroused  over  a  single 
issue  in  decades  It  'Aould  be  nearly  im- 
possible to  leverse  the  deescalation. 

President  Nixon,  when  he  announced 
his  flrst  troop  withdrawal  la.st  June, 
made  a  commitment  lor  thus  countn,-  to 
eet  out  oi  Vietnam  Sub.swniont  with- 
drawals have  reinlorced  that  commit- 
ment. I  certainly  support  the  President's 
latest  announced  troop  withdrawal  as 
well  as  his  two  earlier  ones  I  believe  that 
this  newest  reduction  «ives  evidence  nf 
Mr  Nixon's  intentions  and  i  eafflrms  his 
commitment  to  peace 

I  h.ive  .>poken  out  on  the  war  many 
times  n  the  past  I  was  an  early  advo- 
c,;te  of  p.  negotiated  iettlement  in  Viet- 
nam, as  early  as  2'j  years  a^o.  when  I 
called  for  an  end  to  the  bombtnss.  Since 
then  I  ha\e  supported  many  other 
measures  to  halt  the  killing'  in  that  war- 
v^eary  nation. 

The  policv  of  the  Nation  on  Vietn'im 
has  rhanued  con.siderably  in  the  Ia.st  .sev- 
eral years  Today  thf  nfficial  American 
policy  :s  to  reduce  the  540.000  American 
troops  that  wt-re  in  Vietnam,  in  an  or- 
derly and  planned  way.  by  turning  over 
the  flghtmg  to  the  South  Vietname.se 
themselves.  Tliis  policy  of  troop  replace- 
ment, or  Vietnamization.  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  United  .States  to  achieve 
an  end  to  the  American  involvement  in 
the  war.  and  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
hopefully  permit  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  decide  their  own  future 

We  have  proposed  intemationally  su- 
pervLsed  elertions  onjanized  by  joint  elec- 
toral commissions  The  commussions 
would  include  representative.s  from  North 
Vietnam  and  the  N.L.PV  we  have  also 
announced  lliat  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 


cept any  government  in  South  Vietn.ini 
that  results  from  the  free  choice  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves.  Therefore 
we  -Should  be  doing  all  in  our  jxawer  to 
convince  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  serious  effort  to 
strengthen  its  position  among  its  owm 
people  This  must  be  done  by  includine 
in  the  Government  representati\t\s  ,,} 
the  various  non-Communist  nationaliMic 
political   groups. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Forei  n 
Operations  Subcommittee  this  year  i 
noteJ  that  religious  and  political  rieht> 
in  Vietnam  have  often  in  the  past  been 
placed  in  jeopardy. 

I  cited  articles  in  the  Washington  Po'^t 
written  by  Father  Jiobert  F.  Drinan 
dean  of  the  Boston  College  Law  School 
We  have  all  heard,  for  example,  of  the 
jaihng  of  the  runner-up  in  the  1967  pres- 
idential elections  If  the  Vietnamization 
strategy  is  to  be  succes.sful.  the  Saiaou 
go\ernment  should  have  as  broad  a  ba.se 
as  possible,  and  I  question  whether  thu 
IS  the  way  to  get  it. 

Likewuse.  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
past  that  I  believed  that  greater  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  establishing  a 
mutual  cease-fire.  I  am  aware  thatae 
have  offered  to  negotiate  a  supervised 
cea.se-tlre  under  international  supti- 
vision  In  fact,  most  of  the  major  peace 
initiatives  have  .so  far  been  made  bv  our 
side  Tins  should  not,  however,  deter  us 
from  trying  again.  If  we  do  not.  wc  will 
never  know  just  how  much  meaningless 
death  and  sufTermg  could  have  been 
averted. 

Vietnam  has  clearly  dominated  tl.e  at- 
tention of  America  in  the  sixties.  It 
has  been  a  controversial  political  issue 
that  has  made  .some  men  and  broken 
others  We  have  been  forced  to  question 
our  policy  assumptions  and  even  our 
values  as  a  Nation. 

Recently,  we  have  all  read  about  the 
alleged  killing  of  South  Vietnamese  citi- 
zens by  US  troops  I  refer,  of  course 
to  the  Mylai  or  ■■PinkviUe"  incident,  i 
was  1,-reaily  disturbed  by  these  reports. 
Dusclosure  by  the  press  is  .sometimes 
necessary-  to  get  certain  facts  before  the 
public  It  does  not  necessarily  insure 
however,  that  the  whole  truth  will  be 
presented.  It  also,  as  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  pointed  out  last  v  eek, 
mav  impair  the  rights  of  the  accused 

Therefo-e,  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Army,  and  our 
-society  as  a  whole,  if  a  special  investi- 
gation were  conducted  into  this  mat- 
ter. This  is  the  purpo.se  of  a  bill  that  I 
will  introduce  this  week  along  with  mv 
colleague  from  California  'Mr.  Coke- 
LAN  > .  The  bill  would  set  up  a  blue  rib- 
bon commussion  to  study  the  .M.vlai 
allegatioiLs  It  would  be  modeled  .ifter 
the  Warren  Commission.  This  measure 
will  have  my  support  because  I  believe 
that  such  a  commission  is  necessarj-  to 
.satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Nation  for 
a  credible  explanation  of  the  Mylai 
incident. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  mention 
Secretary  Lairds  December  14  remarks 
on  ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers."  I  was 
most  impressed  by  the  confidence  with 
which  he  defended  the  program  of  Viet- 
namization. He  indicated  that  he  had 
the  highest  expectations  of  its  eventual 
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success.  I  certainly  hope  that  he  is  right. 
Secretary  Laird  has  my  support,  and  I 
can  only  say  that  I  hope  Vietnamiza- 
tion will  lead  to  an  early  disengagement 
of  all  American  combat  and  noncombat 
troops. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
I  intend  to  hold  the  administration  to 
Its  announced  intention  of  getting  us 
out  of  Vietnam.  This  is  what  we  must 
00.  and  I  propose  to  see  that  it  is  done. 


OIL  IMPORT  CONTROL  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
picvious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
iv..in  from  New  York  i  Mr.  McCarthy)  is 
rc(  ognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
C.  bmet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Imports  should 
be  completing  its  study  of  the  industry- 
wide mandatory  oil  import  control  pro- 
gr.^m  shortly.  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
luuity,  before  the  task  force  report  is 
approved,  to  make  at)solutely  clear  the 
reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the  present 
oil  import  control  program.  After  10 
years  of  struggling  to  overcome  its  inher- 
ent contradictions,  the  program  has 
proven  how  poorly  conceived  ideas  result 
in  high  oil  and  gas  prices  for  the  con- 
suir.er  and  other  inequities,  cost  in- 
efficiencies and  unattainable  goals.  I  am 
sure  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Cabinet 
task  force  will  bear  this  out.  For  the 
task  force  to  recommend  continuation 
of  :he  oil  import  quota  would  be  a  serious 
disservice  to  the  American  people. 

HISTORY    OF    GOVERNMENT    REGULATION    OP    THB 
OIL    INDUSTRY 

I.;  order  to  understand  why  the  oil 
iini'ort  program  was  established,  one 
imi  t  review  the  history  of  goverrmiental 
ret'ulalion  of  the  oil  industry  generally. 
Rei  Illation  began  immediately  after  the 
Fir-t  World  War  and  its  impact  has  be- 
come more  pervasive  with  every  succeed- 
iiiu  Government  action.  Characteristic 
of  ail  this  activity  has  been  the  piece- 
meal approach  taken  by  successive  Con- 
grc'^ses  and  Presidents  alike.  As  a  result 
the  oil  industry  is  now  burdened  with 
an  .idministrative  web  that  immobilizes 
Its  competitive  spirit  and  completely  dis- 
torts the  industry  role  within  the  U.S. 
ecoiiomic  structure. 

With  the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
at  .1  time  when  the  oil  industry  was  be- 
coming a  major  American  industry,  per- 
centage depletion  allowances  were  intro- 
duced as  a  tax  subsidy.  To  encourage  in- 
tenive  exploration  and  development  of 
oil  fields,  the  depletion  allowance  origi- 
nally granted  a  tax  reduction  for  the  total 
value  of  the  oil  property  discovered.  In 
I92'j  the  depletion  allowance  was  reduced 
to  ;ne  present  27 '2  percent  level  of  the 
company's  total  income.  Paradoxically 
what  we  now  see  as  a  failure  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  policy  was  its  over- 
whfiming  initial  success.  Exploration 
went  forward  at  breakneck  speed.  Man^ 
speculators  moved  to  the  West  and  South 
to  capitalize  on  the  high  oil  profits.  Pro- 
duction rocketed  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
mand for  oil  and  petroleum  products 
«as  decreasing.  To  bolster  the  falling 
pr;  e  of  oil,  the  Government  once  again 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  oil  industry.  In- 


stead of  removing  the  incentives  that  the 
depletion  allowance  offered  industrial  in- 
vestors, the  governments  of  the  leading 
oil-producing  States  introduced  prorat- 
ing— an  artificial  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  oil  that  could  be  marketed. 
Like  many  governmental  policies,  the 
depletion  allowance  was  retained  after 
outliving  its  usefulness  because  it  was 
easier  to  keep  an  existing  Federal  pro- 
gram than  to  dismantle  it  and  start  over 
again. 

Prorating  operates  by  limiting  the 
total  production  of  oil  within  each  state 
and  dividing  that  total  production  be- 
tween the  various  producers.  The  result 
of  this  form  of  rationing  is  to  limit  the 
overall  production  of  the  individual 
States.  According  to  most  oil  experts  pro- 
rationing  has  two  distinct  purposes.  The 
flrst  is  to  limit  production  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  waste  that  results  when  oil  is 
pumped  from  wells  too  quickly.  The  sec- 
ond attempts  to  limit  production  to  in- 
sure that  the  supply  of  oil  remains  equal 
with  demand,  thus  guaranteeing  that  the 
price  of  oil  remains  unrealistically  high. 
Although  the  flrst  reason  for  prorating 
has  merit,  the  second  goes  directly 
against  our  basic  principles  of  a  free- 
market  economy.  According  to  most 
economists,  prorating  to  keep  prices 
artificially  high  protects  the  small  and 
marginal  oil  producers  at  the  expense  of 
the  highly  eflScient  ones. 

By  insuring  a  market  for  the  small 
producers,  markets  that  would  otherwise 
be  supplied  by  the  larger  more  efBcient 
operations,  the  more  efficient  producers 
are  forced  to  cut  back  production.  Pro- 
rating results  in  inefficiency  and  pushes 
prices  up.  With  prices  in  the  United 
States  zooming  upward,  competition 
from  foreign-based  producers  began  to 
threaten  domestic  producers.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  1930's  foreign  producers 
found  that  through  more  efficient  oper- 
atioris  they  could  produce  and  ship  for- 
eign oils  to  this  country  for  sale  at  a 
lower  price  than  domestic  producers. 
Recognizing  the  threat  of  foreign  im- 
ports to  domestic  oil  producers,  the 
Government  once  again  took  action. 
However,  instead  of  the  more  logical 
removal  of  both  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance and  prorating  regulations,  the 
industry  sought  additional  legislation  to 
coimter  foreign  oil  imports.  In  1943  the 
Government  imposed  a  19i/2-cent  barrel 
tariff  that  has  remained  for  26  years. 

Following  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Government  sat  down  to  review  its  so- 
called  oil  policy.  Although  aware  that  all 
was  not  well  in  the  oil  industry,  the  spe- 
cial committees  set  up  to  renew  oU  policy 
were  blinded  by  the  web  of  regulations 
that  had  sustained  the  various  oil  pro- 
grams for  close  to  40  years.  Instead  of 
calling  for  the  dismantling  of  the  im- 
wieldly  Goverrmient  controls  that  were 
slowly  making  the  domestic  oil  industry 
noncompetitive,  these  special  committees 
recommended  more  restrictions.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1955,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Energy  Supplies  and  Resources  Policy 
expressed  the  belief  that: 

If  the  Imports  of  crude  and  residual  oils 
should  exceed  significantly  the  respective 
proportions  that  these  imports  of  oils  bore 
to  the  production  of  domestic  crude  oil  in 


1954,  the  domestic  fuels  situation  could  be 
so  impaired  as  to  endanger  the  orderly  in- 
dustrial growth  which  assures  the  military 
and  civilian  supplies  and  an  Inadequate  in- 
centive for  exploration  and  the  discovery  of 
new  sources  of  supply. 

In  the  interest  of  national  defense  the 
committee  recommended  that  imports  be 
kept  in  the  balance  which  it  had  recom- 
mended and  that  if  this  could  not  be 
done  voluntarily,  then  "appropriate  ac- 
tion should  be  taken"  if  imports  signifi- 
cantly exceeded  the  recommended  bal- 
ance. In  1957  a  voluntary  import  control 
program  was  established.  These  volun- 
tary controls  were  an  utter  failure  and 
after  2  years  another  special  committee, 
the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crude  Oil  Imports,  recommended  that 
voluntary  import  restrictions  would  have 
to  be  replaced. 

The  mandatory  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram was  bom  in  early  1959  as  a  result 
of  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3279. 
As  administered  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  the  mandatory  program  re- 
stricts oil  imports  to  12.2  percent  of  do- 
mestic production.  The  main  reason  for 
this  program,  according  to  the  experts, 
was  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a 
strong  domestic  oil  producing  industry 
in  the  interest  of  national  security. 

The  establishment  of  the  mandatory 
oil  import  control  program  marked  the 
fourth  time  the  Government  had  stepped 
into  the  oil  industry  to  salvage  and  re- 
form it:  the  three  previous  attempts 
proved  imsuccessful,  the  fourth  attempt 
was  a  debacle.  Subject  to  unremitting 
criticism  from  all  segments  of  the  coun- 
try, including  the  oil  industry  itself,  the 
mandatory  oil  import  quota  program  has 
proved  to  be,  as  Allen  T.  DeMaree  stated : 

One  of  the  most  lU-concelved  and  ill- 
executed  federal  regulatory  schemes  since 
the  abortive  flight  of  the  NRA's  Blue  Eagle. 

The  depletion  allowance  already  had 
made  it  possible  for  the  Nation's  biggest 
oil  companies  to  pay  taxes  of  only  2  to  8 
percent  of  their  net  income  and  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  despite  total  earn- 
ings of  $410  million,  to  pay  no  taxes  from 
1962  to  1967.  The  market  demand  pro- 
rating regulations  had  kept  oil  produc- 
ers with  1.000  barrels  a  day  potential 
from  producing  more  than  100  barrels  so 
as  to  insure  a  place  in  the  market  for  the 
five-barrel-a-day  producers — this  com- 
pares with  5,000  barrels  a  day  in  the  most 
profitable  oilfields  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  new  import  controls  added  the  final 
blow.  An  Interior  Department  study 
shows  that  the  oil  quota  restrictions  cost 
American  consumers,  in  added  gas  and  oil 
costs,  between  $7  and  $8  bUhon  per  year. 

In  terms  of  gasoline  prices  alone,  the 
cost  to  the  domestic  consumer  is  stag- 
gering. With  the  import  quota  removed, 
the  price  of  gasoline  would  be  decreased 
by  8.04  cents  per  gallon.  Logging  25,000 
miles  a  year,  the  average  driver  would 
realize  a  savings  of  more  than  $100  an- 
nually. This  would  be  a  2»ercent  sav- 
ing reduction  for  the  cost  of  gasoline. 

Most  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  quota 
system  in  terms  of  the  inflated  cost  of 
gas  and  oil  are  incomplete.  To  truly  ap- 
preciate the  financial  burden  imposed 
by  the  quota  system,  one  must  look  to 
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the  impact  of  these  high  oil  prices  on 
associated  industries  such  as  petrochem- 
icals 

I  mention  petrochemicals  because  the 
39th  Congressional  District  which  I  rep- 
resent Is  recognized  for  and  economi- 
cally dependent  upon  some  of  the  most 
progressive  petrochemical  firms  m  the 
country  I  tcnow  their  plight  from  both 
objective  personal  observation  and  from 
extensive  conversations  and  discussions 
with  many  spokesmen  from  the  Indus- 
try Itself  The  petrochemical  industry 
manufactures  synthetic  organic  chemi- 
cals, fibers,  rubbers  and  plastics  that 
end  up  m  thousands  of  everyday  prod- 
ucts. The  petrochemical  industry,  un- 
like the  US.  oil  refining  Industry,  com- 
petes in  a  worldwide  market  All  costs  of 
production  for  the  Industry  are  reflected 
In  the  ultimate  selling  price  of  the  fin- 
ished product  Those  companies  that 
can  purchase  the  raw  oil  at  the  lowe.st 
cost  can  therefore  sell  their  finished 
product  at  a  cost  proportionately  less 
than  their  competitors 

WWiin  the  existing  world  oil  market. 
petroeherrWeal  companies  that  purcha.se 
American  oil  are  at  a  marked  disad- 
vantage 

Today,  the  Americaji  petrochemical 
companies  that  purchase  high  pnced 
domestic  oil  are  faced  with  increasing 
pressure  from  imported  petrochemical 
products  made  by  foreign  producers 
from  lower-cast  oil  The  raw  materials. 
Including  oil.  that  go  into  the  finl.shed 
petrochemical  produces  amount  to  from 
5  to  14  percent  of  the  product's  selling 
price  The  cost  of  raw  matenals  directly 
affects  profits  and  is  enough  to  make 
or  break  a  decision  to  produce  new 
products  Faced  with  the  problem  of 
purchasing  raw  matenaJs  for  their  fin- 
ished products  at  a  price  60  percent 
higher  than  their  foreign  competition, 
our  petrochemical  industry  is  being 
threatened  with  destruction  by  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  protect  the  oil  indus- 
try 

The  $7  or  $8  billion  financial  burden 
resulting  from  Increased  oil  and  gasolme 
prices  is  therefore  only  part  of  the  .story 
By  Increasing  the  price  of  crude  oil.  the 
Import  quota  program  increases  by  a 
similar  amount  the  cost  of  tho.se  prod- 
ucts that  are  made  from  crude  oil  These 
products  include  ever>'thing  from  tooth- 
brushes to  automobile  tires  and  .sofas 
In  fact,  when  these  associated  price  dis- 
advantages are  considered,  the  quota 
system  is  probably  costing  the  American 
consumer  $15  to  $20  billion  a  vear  In 
turn,  our  purchasing  power  is  eflectlvely 
reduced,  forcing  the  more  disadvan- 
taged to  Ko  without  consumer  items  that 
many  of  us  take  for  granted 

OIL    IMPORT    sJloTA    PtUjCaA-M 

The  oil  quota  system  has  been  the 
most  recent  attempt  to  protect  and  re- 
juvenate the  domestic  oU  Industry  It  Is 
also  the  most  elaborate,  arbitrary'  and  In- 
equitable It  originally  called  for  limits 
on  imports  if  they  rose  to  12  2  percent  of 
domestic  production  This  original  for- 
mula, however.  Is  presently  limited  by  a 
number  of  inconslstant  and  Irrational 
exceptions.  Beyond  citizen  dl.ssatlsfac- 
tlon,  the  quota  system  has  led  to  Inter- 


Industry  and  Interregional  fighting  for 
favors  from  Washington  As  a  lifetime 
resident  of  Buffalo.  NY,  I  have  experi- 
ence firsthand  the  burden  that  the 
quota  system  has  placed  on  my  section 
of  the  country  Presently,  the  right  to 
import  oil  Is  distributed  among  partici- 
pating companies  However,  oil  com- 
panies west  of  the  Rockies  are  not  con- 
trolled by  this  formula  because  the  Gov- 
ernment has  proclaimed  this  area  an  oil 
deficit  area  East  of  the  Rockies,  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  privileges  is  made  by 
the  Federal  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  is  both  arbitrary  and  Inequitable 

According  to  the  original  import  regu- 
lations, overland  Imports  of  Canadian 
crude  oil  are  exempted  from  the  manda- 
tory Import  restrictions  The  regulation, 
however,  has  been  extended  to  this 
source  of  oil  by  an  informal  agreement 
bet^veen  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  sets  up  an 
overall  level  of  Imports  for  Canadian 
crude  oil  into  the  United  States  Tlie  re- 
sult of  this  agreement  has  been  to  limit 
imports  to  the  Buffalo  refineries. 
Strangely,  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  an  Increase  In  the  Imports  for  re- 
fineries In  the  Duluth  and  Toledo  areas. 
Although  the  justification  for  this  dif- 
ference In  treatment  has  been  the  Inac- 
cessabillty  of  domestic  oil  for  these  mld- 
westem  refineries,  the  argument  Is  faulty 
because  the  .same  argument  can  be  made 
for  the  Buffalo  area  refineries  Although 
Buffalo  does  have  access  to  limited  do- 
mestic supplies  by  way  of  the  Buckeye 
pipeline,  the  usefulness  of  the  supply  Is 
restricted  by  the  antiquated  nature  of 
the  pipeline 

The  Canadian  interprovincial  pipeline 
serving  refineries  to  the  West,  and  to  a 
limited  degree  the  Buffalo  area,  can  be 
used  to  pipe  any  variety  of  crude  oil — the 
Buckeye  system  brings  in  only  one  type 
of  crude — all  oils  being  fed  into  the  pipe- 
line being  mixed  together  before  reach- 
ing their  final  destination. 

Without  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram the  justification  for  the  informal 
import  restriction  of  overland  imports 
would  no  longer  exist  Without  the  man- 
datory oil  imfwrt  program  simple  eco- 
nomics would  force  the  domestic  indus- 
try to  become  efficient  and  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  foreign  competition.  Without 
the  mandatory  oil  import  program  areas 
of  the  country-  which  experience  ex- 
tended subzero  winters  would  not  be 
made  to  pay  higher  prices  for  fuel  oil 
and  actually  suffer 

NATIONAL    StCl'IUTT 

Why  then  do  we  retain  the  oil  quota 
system  when  it  is  clear  that  the  .system 
IS  expensive,  inequitable  and  dangerous' 
The  reason  given  by  the  Government  and 
oil  industry  ahke  is  that  national  .se- 
curity requires  it  In  fact  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  stated  last  year  that 

Three  pre.sldenus  of  this  Nation,  beginning 
■A'.'.h  President  Etsenhi'Wer  ajid  continuing 
•*,'.'.h  Presidents  Kennedy  .ind  Johnson,  to- 
geth'>r  with  innumerable  special  task  forces, 
commlsslon.s.  and  study  groups,  as  well  as 
several  congressional  conumlttees,  have  all 
been  of  one  mind  on  the  objective  of  the 
mandatory  oil  Import  program  Its  one  and 
only  reason  for  beln^  Is  to  insure  the  national 
security  of  this  nation  by  reducing  the  coun- 


try's dependence  on  foreign  imports  by  as- 
surlng  a  strong  and  vigorous  domestic  petro- 
leum industry 

To  this  day.  oil  remairis  the  only  com- 
modity that  the  United  States  does  not 
import  freely  for  reasons  of  national  •se- 
curity Although  I  admit  that  our  na- 
tionaJ  security  does  require  an  adequate 
.source  of  oU.  the  present  oil  import  quota 
in  no  way  commends  itself  to  this  task. 
It  us  simply  a  question  of  cost  and  there 
are  many  alternatives  that  exist  tliat 
would  provide  sufficient  oil  for  times  of 
national  crisis  that  would  not  be  nearly 
as  expensive  as  the  present  import  i  ro- 
gram.  We  do  have  sufficient  oil  resources. 
Look  first  at  our  present  and  potential 
reserves  in  this  country.  AccordinK  to 
most  experts  we  have  around  300  biL.on 
barrels  of  oil  undergroimd  waiting  to  be 
tapped  At  the  current  rate  of  consump- 
tion of  30  billion  barrels  a  decade  we 
have  enough  oil  available  to  carrv  us 
through  the  next  100  years.  This  forecast 
does  not  take  into  account  the  undLs- 
covered  oil  in  this  country  or  the  l.uge 
supply  recently  discovered  on  the  Ala-kan 
Slope  Furthermore,  it  has  been  estimnted 
that  there  is  an  additional  1,000  vrars' 
supply  of  .shale  oil  not  even  touched  in 
this  coimtry  It  would  appear  much  more 
economical  to  develop  means  to  extract 
this  oil  cheaply  in  the  name  of  natrmal 
-security  rather  than  burden  the  tax- 
payer with  a  $7  billion  financial  cost  In 
the  name  of  that  same  cause. 

In  any  event,  it  is  obnous  that  our  oil 
supplies  are  not  threatened.  With  'he 
increased  dependence  on  nuclear  powered 
industrial  plants  and  electricity  in  auto- 
mobiles the  demand  for  oil  vnll  not  n.se 
as  rapidly  as  m  the  past.  And.  the  iree 
flow  of  foreign  oil  into  this  country  cculd 
only  insure  that  our  domestic  supplv  is 
preserved  while  we  take  from  those  with 
greater  supplies  than  ours. 

Our  national  security  is  not  being 
threatened  by  cheaper  foreign  markets. 
Our  domestic  producers  could  supply  the 
increased  demand  in  time  of  crisis  if  for- 
eign imports  were  cut  off.  Recent  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee have  established  conclusively  'hat 
our  oil  producers  could  respond  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee hearings  concluded  that  if  the 
quota  system  was  abolished,  two  things 
would  happen. 

First,  oil  prices  In  this  countrj-  would 
drop  by  $1,25  per  barrel.  Second,  only 
5  percent  of  the  domestic  production 
would  be  lost  leaving  95  percent  of  our 
present  supply  of  oil  being  sold  at  a  'e- 
spectable  profit.  In  effect,  then,  the  oil 
quota  system  amounts  to  $7  billion  an- 
nual subsidy  to  95  percent  of  the  industr>' 
in  order  to  protect  the  remaining  5  per- 
cent. Thus,  as  opposed  to  wrecking  the 
domestic  oil  Industry,  the  removal  of  the 
oil  quota  system  would  be  the  greatest 
boon  to  the  Industry  In  years.  It  would 
raise  the  level  of  efficiency  by  replacing 
the  marginal  production  wells  with  the 
oil  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  larg- 
er more  economical  operations.  Accord- 
ing to  Henr>'  Steele,  an  economist  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  If  the  Inefficient 
wells  were  forced  out  of  production,  pro- 
duction costs  would  fall  46  percent  in 
Texas  and  38  percent  in  Louisiana. 
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There  are  other  reasons  showing  the 
weakness  of  the  national  security  argu- 
ment for  retaining  the  oil  Import  quota 
system. 

First,  we  are  no  longer  threatened  by 
World  War  II  situations.  Nuclear  war 
would  almost  certainly  knock  out  our  re- 
fining facilities  before  destroying  our 
supplies.  In  fact  we  would  probably  have 
a  huge  oil  surplus  as  opposed  to  a  deficit. 
Second,  in  time  of  crisis  short  of  war. 
It  is  most  probable  that  all  our  supplies 
would  not  be  cut  off  simultaneously.  Dur- 
ing the  last  Middle  East  crisis,  our  huge 
imports  from  South  America  were  not 
Influenced  at  all.  Certainly,  oiu-  imports 
from  Canada  were  not  threatened. 

Last,  and  probably  most  important,  is 
the  .security  of  our  CanadlEin  supplies.  If 
we  can  imdertake  extensive  military  op- 
erations with  our  Canadian  neighbors,  as 
IS  the  case  with  the  ABM,  we  certainly 
can  depend  upon  them  while  fighting  a 
war  lor  our  mutual  protection. 

In  conclusion,  reason  dictates  that  we 
begm  to  dismantle  the  elaborate  system 
of  governmental  regulations  that  pres- 
ently place  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
Amer.can  consumer.  To  continue  to  hand 
out  such  large  sums  of  money  to  one  of 
the  Nation's  biggest  and  most  powerful 
Industries  is  unjust.  In  1967  the  industry 
had  close  to  $60  billion  in  gross  sales  and 
close  to  $6  billion  in  net  profits.  Stu-ely  an 
Industry  of  this  size  can  take  care  of  It- 
self in  the  marketplace.  We  should  begin 
by  removing  the  present  quota  system 
which  would  allow  free  competition  in 
the  domestic  oil  Industry  possible.  By 
doiuii  this  the  State  prorating  programs 
would  no  longer  be  necessary  because  the 
small  inefficient  producers  who  are  act- 
ing as  a  drag  on  the  Industry  would  slow- 
ly disappear,  leaving  a  strong,  efficient 
and  resilient  Industry.  And  our  total 
economy  would  benefit  from  this  move. 


SCHWENGEL  CALLS  FOR  ACTION  ON 
CRIME  LEGISLATION 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previo'os  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  lat<s 
September .  the  FBI  released  its  latest 
statistics  on  crime,  for  the  fjerlod  Jan- 
uar>--.iune  1969.  Would  it  not  be  gratify- 
ing 1 3  be  able  to  say — at  last — that  we 
are  bee  inning  to  make  some  inroads  on 
slowinR  the  relentless  pace  that  crime 
has  been  setting  in  its  march  toward  na- 
tional disaster? 

In.stead,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  to  re- 
port tnat  the  pace  continues  to  accelerate. 
Violent  crimes  are  up  13  percent  over 
the  st.itistlcs  for  the  same  peried  in  1968. 
Other  crimes  have  increased  in  similar 
fashmn, 

Un;;ke  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  In  ad- 
dition to  the  horror  and  shame  that  we 
all  tct'l.  must  have  a  sense  of  hopeless- 
ness, ve  in  Congress  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so.mething  about  the  crime  situation. 

Suice  his  inauguration,  President 
Nixor.  has  sent  us  several  proposals  de- 
signed to  give  him  new  weapons  for  the 
control  of  crime.  Despite  their  Impor- 
tancp,  not  a  single  one  has  been  enacted. 


Despite  the  President's  message  of  Octo- 
ber 13  on  the  urgency  of  the  proposals 
here  it  is  December  and  little  progress 
has  been  made  on  them. 

With  the  end  of  the  current  session  in 
sight.  It  is  apparent  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  sense  of  lu-gency  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  intended  to  Impart  to  us.  I 
think  It  is  time  to  refresh  our  recollection 
on  the  crime  proposals  and  determine 
that  we  will  take  action  on  them. 

ORGANIZED    CRIME 

To  help  him  combat  organized  crime, 
the  President  on  April  23  sent  us  a 
message  in  which  he  said : 

Today,  organized  crime  has  deeply  pene- 
trated broad  segments  of  American  life.  In 
our  great  cities,  it  is  operating  prosperous 
criminal  cartels.  In  our  suburban  areas  and 
smaller  cities,  it  Is  expanding  Its  corrosive 
influence.  Its  economic  base  is  principally  de- 
rived from  its  virtual  monopoly  of  illegal 
gambling,  the  numbers  racket,  and  the  Im- 
portation of  narcotics.  To  a  large  degree,  it 
underwrites  the  loan-sharking  business  in 
the  United  States  and  actively  participates 
in  fraudulent  bankruptcies.  It  encourages 
street  crime  by  Inducing  narcotic  addicts  to 
mug  and  rob.  It  encourages  housebreaking 
and  burglary  by  providing  efficient  disposal 
methods  for  stolen  goods.  It  quietly  con- 
tinues to  Infiltrate  and  corrupt  organized  la- 
bor. It  Is  Increasing  its  enormous  holdings 
and  Influence  In  the  world  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness. To  achieve  his  end,  the  organized  crimi- 
nal relies  on  physical  terror  and  psychologi- 
cal intimidation,  on  economic  retaliation  and 
political  bribery,  on  citizen  indifTerence  and 
governmental  acquiescence.  He  corrupts  our 
governing  institutions  and  subverts  our 
democratic  processes.  For  him,  the  moral  and 
legal  subversion  of  our  society  is  a  life-long 
and  lucrative  profession. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  agree  with 
the  President  that  this  disgraceful  situ- 
ation must  be  ended.  For  our  part,  the 
President  did  not  ask  for  much.  He  asked 
merely  for  the  enactment  of  four  meas- 
ures: A  new  broad  general  witness  im- 
munity law  to  enable  the  Government  to 
gather  evidence  to  strike  at  the  leader- 
ship of  organized  crime  and  not  just  the 
rank  and  file;  amendment  to  the  wager- 
ing tax  laws  to  enable  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  play  a  more  active  and 
effective  role  in  collecting  the  revenues 
owed  on  ws«ers,  and  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral operator's  tax  on  gamblers  from  $50 
annually  to  $1,000;  a  measure  to  make 
the  corruption  of  police  and  local  officials 
a  Federal  crime;  and  legislation  making 
It  a  Federal  crime  to  engage  in  large- 
scale  illicit  gambling  operations. 

The  immunity  proposal  was  introduced 
as  H.R.  11157  on  May  12.  What  have 
we  done  about  these  proposals?  Hearings 
were  held  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  August  7. 
Although  almost  4  months  have  passed 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  the 
committee  has  yet  to  act. 

The  wagering  tax  proposal  was  intro- 
duced as  HH.  322  on  January  3,  1969, 
and  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  No  action  has  been  taken  on 
it. 

The  corruption  of  officials  and  the  il- 
legal gambling  business  proposals  were 
combined  Into  a  single  bill,  which  was 
introduced  as  H.R.  10683  on  April  29,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. No  action  has  been  taken. 


DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA   CRIME 


One  of  the  first  commimicatlons  sent 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  was  his 
message  of  January  31  on  the  crucial 
subject  of  conditions  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  especially  the  matter  of 
crime  and  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  District.  He  said: 

Responsibility  begins  at  home. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  Federal 
City,  and  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
evade  Its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  District. 

For  many  who  Uve  here,  those  conditions 
have  become  Intolerable.  Violent  crimes  in 
the  District  have  increased  by  almost  three 
times  in  the  last  8  years;  only  a  short  time 
ago,  the  local  newspajiers  carried  a  report 
that  armed  robberies  had  more  than  doubled 
In  the  past  year  alone. 

This  evidence — raw,  vicious  violence,  hurt- 
ing most  of  all  those  who  are  poor  and  work 
hard — is  the  surface  manifestation  of  far 
deeper  trouble. 

These  troubles  have  been  long  building. 
In  part,  Washington  today  Is  reaping  a  wlilrl- 
wlnd  sown  long  since  by  rural  poverty  in 
the  South,  by  failures  in  education,  by  racial 
prejudice,  and  by  the  sometimes  explosive 
strains  of  rapid  social  readjustments. 

Because  Its  roots  are  deep  and  closely 
woven,  crime  in  the  District  cannot  be 
brought  under  control  overnight.  Neither 
can  poverty  be  ended  or  hatred  eliminated  or 
despair  overcome  in  a  year.  But  we  can  begin. 

He  asked  the  Congress  to  amend  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  to  enable  the  authorities 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  persons  already  Indicted  for 
earlier  crimes  but  free  on  pretrial  re- 
lease, H.R.  12806;  to  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ball 
Agency  to  enable  it  to  adequately  inves- 
tigate and  supervise  persons  released 
pending  trial,  H.R.  12855;  to  reorganize 
and  restructure  the  existing  District  of 
Columbia  court  system  to  make  it  more 
responsive  to  today's  needs,  especially  in 
dealing  with  the  criminal  offender,  H.R. 
12854;  and  to  make  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Legal  Aid  Agency  a  full-fledged 
public  defender  system  H.R.  12856. 

We  are  doing  somewhat  better  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  measures.  AH  were 
submitted  to  us  on  July  11,  and  hearings 
on  them  were  held  in  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coliunbia,  H.R.  12854, 
12855.  12856,  and  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  H.R.  12806  this  fall.  How- 
ever, none  of  the  bills  has  yet  to  be  re- 
ported out. 

NARCOTICS 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  of 
July  14  urged  the  enactment  of  two 
measures  designed  to  control  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs.  In  sending  them 
to  us  he  said: 

Within  the  last  decade  the  abuse  of  drugs 
has  grown  from  essentially  a  local  police 
problem  Into  a  serious  national  threat  to 
the  personal  health  and  safety  of  mlUlons 
of  Americans. 

A  national  awareness  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  Is  needed;  a  new  urgency  and  con- 
certed national  policy  are  needed  at  the 
Federal  level  to  t>egln  to  cope  with  tliis  grow- 
ing menace  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Between  the  years  1960  and  1967,  juvenile 
arrests  Involving  the  use  of  drugs  rose  by 
almost  800  percent;  half  of  those  now  being 
arrested  for  the  Illicit  use  of  narcotics  are 
under  21  years  of  age.  New  York  City  alono 
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baa  records  of  some  40.000  heroin  addict*,  and 
the  number  rise*  between  7.000  and  9.000  a 
year  These  ofBcUJ  statistics  are  only  the  tip 
of  an  iceberg  whose  dimensions  we  can  only 
surmise 

In  the  Federal  effort  against  the  il- 
licit narcotics  trade,  the  administra- 
tion has  submitted  a  major  revuslon  of 
all  Federal  narcotics  laws.  This  is  the 
proposed  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1969.  which  was  submitted 
to  us  on  July  15.  The  draft  bill  was  split 
in  two  The  narcotics  provisions  of  it 
were  introduced  as  H  R.  13742  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  dangerous  drugs  pro- 
vLsiorus  were  introduced  as  H.R.  13743 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  No  action 
has  been  taken  on  either  bill. 

To  be  e.specially  noted  is  the  fact  that 
tiie  administration  has  taken  an  en- 
lightened approach  on  the  need  for  dif- 
ferentiating between  penalties  for  of- 
fenses involving  hard  narcotics  and 
those  involving  marihuana  The  admin- 
istration, recognizes  that  marihuana  is 
not-a  narcotic  drug  but  is  rather  an  hal- 
lucinogenic and  should  be  treated,  in 
terms  of  regulation  and  .-sentencing,  as 
an  hallucinogenic  drug  It  also  recog- 
nizes a  need  for  more  knowledge  about 
the  effects  of  marihuana,  and  supports  a 
provision  which  will  allow  for  a  study 
into  the  caases  and  effects  of  marihuana 
use. 

A  related  proposal,  also  submitted  on 
July  15,  was  an  interim  measure  to  cor- 
rect the  constitutional  deficiencies  found 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  exist  in  the 
Marihuana  Tax  Act.  in  the  notorious 
Learv  ca.se  This  was  introduced  as  H  R 
14790  and  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  has 
yet  to  be  reported  out. 

W3RNOCRAPHY 

On  May  2  President  Nixon  asked  Con- 
gress: First,  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  Use  the  mails  or  other  facilities  of  com- 
merce to  deliver  to  anyone  under  18  years 
of  age  material  dealing  with  a  sexual 
subject  in  a  manner  unsuitable  for 
young  people,  and  second,  to  make  it 
a  Federal  crime  to  use  the  mails,  or 
other  facilities  of  commerce,  for  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  a  prurient 
interest  in  sex  through  advertising,  and 
third,  to  extend  the  existing  law  to  enable 
a  citizen  to  protect  his  home  from  any 
intrusion  of  .sex-oriented  advertusine — 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  citizen 
has  ever  received  such  mailmgs. 

Surely.  Mr  Speaker,  if  there  were  ever 
legislative  proposals  deserving  of  prompt 
enactment  by  the  Congress,  these  meas- 
ures which  are  des  gned  to  protect  Amer- 
ica citizens  from  the  barrages  of  the  filth 
peddlers  are  .so  deserving  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  message 

.\merlcan  homes  use  being  ixinbarded  wuh 
'he  largest  vulume  of  sex-orlenled  mall  in 
history  Most  of  It  Is  unsolicitetl,  unwanted, 
.ind  deeply  offensive  to  those  who  receive 
:t  Sln<-e  !964.  the  number  of  complaints  to 
•he  Post  Otf.ce  about  salacious  mail  has  al- 
tT»06t  doubled  One  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
.sand  letters  of  protest  came  in  during  the  last 
nine  months  lUone  and  the  volume  Is  in- 
creasing Mothers  and  fathers  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  ha\e  written  to  the  White  House 


and  the  Congress  They  resent  these  intru- 
sions into  their  homes,  and  they  are  asking 
for  Federal  assistance  to  protect  their  chll- 
dre.n  against  exposure  to  erotic  publications 

What  have  we  done  about  the  pro- 
posals? 

The  protection  of  minors  proposal  was 
introduced  on  May  8  as  H  R.  11031.  and 
the  prurient  advertising  measure,  on  the 
same  date  as  H  R.  11032  The  extension 
of  the  right  to  refuse  mail  is  included  as 
Utle  II  of  the  postal  rate  bill  'H.R. 
10877  • ,  which  was  introduced  on  May  4. 
Hearings  have  been  conducted  this  fall 
on  each  of  the.se  measures,  but  none  has 
yet  been  reported  out  of  committee. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  I  will 
get  little  argument  with  the  assertion 
that  the  legislative  record  we  have  made 
on  the  President  s  crime  proposals  is  far 
from  imprfsfilvp  Imamne.  not  a  sinale 
prop<wal  rf[Kirted  out  of  committee  Sev- 
eral proposals  not  acted  upon  at  all  We 
must  do  better  than  th  s.  Time  is  running 
out. 


VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie  Under  a 
previous  order  .3f  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  Mr  Pollock'  Ls  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes 

Mr  POLLtX'K  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
discuss  with  vou  ttxiay  n  matter  I  feel  is 
of  vital  importance  to  us  all. 

I  am  tienerally  ;n  supj)oit  of  President 
Nixon's  position  favonns  deescaJation  of 
American  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

During  this  past  year,  previous  escala- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  re- 
versed and  this  Nation  lias  made  sub- 
stantial moves  toward  t>eace  and  disen- 
gagement. 

But — and  I  feel  this  is  very  impor- 
tant— if  we  continue  our  deescalation,  we 
must  be  absolutely  certain  tliat  South 
Vietnam  is  not  left  defenseless  and  is 
capable  of  responding  to  any  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  Vietcong.  Otherwise, 
thjse  of  us  who  have  suffered  loss,  in- 
jur>'.  or  death  in  Vietnam  will  have  made 
a  bitterly  empty  .sacrifice. 

Although  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  constantly  fling  the  charge  of 
warmonger'  at  the  United  States,  this 
enemy  has  not  made  one  single  small 
step  toward  responding  to  our  attempts 
to  obtain  a  just  peace  in  Pans.  While  we 
negotiate  in  nood  faith  in  Pans,  the  in- 
filtration rate  from  the  north  into  the 
.south  increases.  The  United  States.  I  fear, 
IS  engaged  m  an  absolutely  unilateral 
attempt  toward  peace 

Because  of  this  bald  evidence  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam.  I  feel 
that  the  United  States  miLst  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  are  capable  of  re- 
sponding in  strength  to  any  evidence  of 
escalation  on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam 
and  that  we  are  emotionally  prepared  to 
respond  with  vigor  and  determinatlc«i 
should  the  enemy  continue  to  escalate 
their  aggression. 

Some  of  us  are  expressing  our  discon- 
tent with  the  present  war  through  mas- 
.sive  demonstrations.  Now  I  regard  free- 
dom of  speech  and  dissent  as  a  privilege 
of  all  Amencans  But  with  right  comes 
responsibility.  I  must  oppose  peace-at- 


any-price  protestations  and  irrespoasible 
attacks  on  an  administration  hard  at 
work  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  enforceable 
peace  in  Vietnam.  I  cannot  regard  .^uch 
activity  as  anything  other  than  pnn'.d- 
ing  comfort  and  aid  to  our  enemy.  To  the 
extent  we  bolster  the  will  of  the  tni:ny, 
to  tliat  extent  we  prolong  the  contlict 
and  cause  the  loss  of  additional  Anun- 
can  lives.  This  is  Intolerable,  and  we  can- 
not in  good  conscience  sanction  .-^  ich 
activity. 

•WITH  THE  BARK  ON  VICF  AD- 
MIRAL KIDDS  REFUTATION  op 
OUR   FTGHTING   MENS  CRITICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Umkr  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  izeiitle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flou,.  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  :::;my 
recent  public  discussions  of  the  (t.isdi- 
tion  of  affairs  in  the  United  Statr-  uiie 
frequently  reads  alarming  statements, 
including  harping  criticisms  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

It  was.  therefore,  quite  refresiun.:  to 
read  a  paper  by  Vice  Adm.  Isaac  C  Kidd. 
Jr..  USN,  now  commander  of  the  i.st 
Fleet,  recently  publLshed  in  the  0:^,cer, 
the  magazine  of  the  Reserve  Officers  .\s. 
sociation.  in  which  he  relates  mucli  tliat 
is  great  about  our  country  and  refutes 
those  who  belittle  the  quality  oi  our 
.Armed  Forces 

Admiral  Kidd  was  rommissioneti  on 
December  19,  1942,  shortly  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  Becau.se  he  is  the  son  of  a  d:  tin- 
guished  naval  oflQcer  and  now  has  ;wo 
sons  serving  in  the  Navy,  his  remarks 
have  the  power  of  the  dedicated  pioiei- 
sional  officer  of  high  quality. 

To  enable  a  broader  distribution  of 
Admiral  Kidd's  appreciation  of  the  ti  at- 
ness  of  our  countrj'  and  his  devast.iiing 
repudiation  of  some  of  the  derision  t  ur- 
rently  being  aimed  at  our  fightint^  men. 
I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
[From  The  Officer.  November  19691 

"Wrra  the  Bark  On" 
(By  VAdm   Isaac  C.  Kidd,  Jr.,  USNi 

Several  years  ago,  during  the  Su|  reme 
Court  tight.  Vice  President  John  Oarner  was 
called  to  the  White  House  for  his  \U'\\  He 
said.  "Chief,  do  you  want  It  with  the  ti.uk 
oa    or   off?"    Gentlemen,   I    am    going  ry 

to  give  you  a  little  look  Into  my  bu-  'less 
today  with  the  bark  on  I  think  vm  \r\ 
take  It  and  from  what  I  read— man;  ced 
it 

Pew  organizations  can  so  Justifi  io;v  be 
proud  of  great  contributions  to  the  ;  i!i.'^;c  of 
.\merlcan  life  ;i8  can  you.  And  few  cm  be 
.so  proud  of  the  kind  of  vigilance  :!i.i'  as 
characterized  the  patriotic  devotion  t  .'le 
quality  of  Americanism  today.  In  slgnin  int 
measure,  you  In  this  distinguished  ^r  ip 
and  organizations  such  as  yours  can  '  lite 
credit  for  the  spirit  and  success  of  a  .-'fit 
nation  determined  to  maintain  its  greamess 
and  contribute  to  the  cause  of  [i^ace 
throughout  the  world. 

So  at  the  very  beginning.  I  want  *  '  ex- 
tend my  personal  thanks  for  your  many  r  n- 
trlbutlons  to  our  Navy,  to  a  truly  wonder- 
ful nation,  and  I  want  to  commend  you  rtr 
so  seltiessly  responding  to  the  needs  o:  oar 
country. 

We  have  much  going  for  ue  in  this  ccm- 
try.  and  It  Is  perhaps  well  to  remind  >  .ir- 
selves  of  this  from  time  to  time.  For  exam- 
ple. In  the  next  year  alone: 
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More  than  195  million  Americans  will  not 

be  arrested; 

More  than  115  million  Individuals  will 
maintain  a  formal  afflUatlon  with  some  re- 
lielous  group; 

More  than  2  million  teachers  and  profes- 
sors will  not  strike; 

More  than  8  million  of  our  young  men  will 
jerve  honorably  in  the  armed  forces  of  our 
country— active  and  reserve. 

A    LOT    GOING    rOB    US 

Of  these,  three  million  young  Americans 
are  in  uniform  right  now— a  uniform  which 
is  a  new-found  target  for  neo-subverslves 
who  deal  In  discredits— our  Navymen  and 
Marines  number  In  the  neighborhood  of  a 
million.  I  know  you  will  share  my  feelings 
If  1  say  that  they  represent  one  million  rea- 
sons for  saying  that  we  have  a  lot  going  for 

us. 

Whether  It  Is  in  Viet  Nam,  or  In  our  out- 
standing Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean,  I 
am  able  to  state  unequivocally  that  we  have 
the  auest  group  of  young  people  In  the  serv- 
ices today  that  we  have  ever  had  In  our  hls- 
lorv  We  ask  more  of  them  than  ever  before: 
int«>illgence — technical  knowledge — and  edu- 
cation. Their  duties  require  not  only  sltlU — 
but  great  courage  and  stamina  to  do  the  dif- 
ficult Job  which  they  perform  as  a  matter 
of  r.iutlne. 

1  )  me.  these  young  men  represent  the  most 
imp-irtant  of  our  national  resources  and  this 
cau.-es  me  to  make  a  sobering  observation.  To 
my  .ivnowledge,  for  the  first  time  In  our  hls- 
lorv  American  fighting  men  are  facing  chal- 
len>;e  without  the  usual  cheers;  making  the 
facrifice  without  the  usual  home-front  sup- 
port performing  service  which  Is  being 
de-  dcd  rather  than  dignified. 

^~  active,  dedicated  Americans,  which  you 
are.  I  know  these  matters  are  of  the  gravest 
con-ern  to  all  of  you — as  they  are  to  me  and 
mv  Associates  in  the  Navy.  I  recognize  that 
g  1  news  Is  no  news"  on  many  of  the  mass 
rat  ;.as  yardstick  for  events  and  circum- 
stances which  capture  the  public's  attention. 
Ba.:  news,  too  often,  attracts  the  headlines, 
AS  ■  o  difficulties  rather  than  achievements, 
aiKi  controversy  rather  than  resolution. 


GOOD    FACTS    IGNORED 

I  ;  me  cite  one  of  the  many  such  exam- 
ple Some  weeks  ago.  we  saw  much  about  the 
number  of  servicemen  who  chose  to  absent 
th«;n.selves  In  the  course  of  a  year  without 
aatnontv  to  do  so.  What  emerged  was  a  sen- 
sational disclosure  that,  in  effect.  American 
miUiary  morale  was  suspect — that  the  dls- 
encr.iintment  resulting  from  Viet  Nam  was 
miecting  the  armed  forces. 

No  sensational  disclosure  was  made,  how- 
ever, of  the  unclassified  and  readily  available 
fac  -  that: 

I  ^s  than  five  percent  of  U.S.  servicemen 
ev.     L'J  AWOL; 

N.nety-nlne  point  nine  percent  of  our  men 
in     nlform  do  not  seek  asylum  in  Sweden; 

~ ::ire  September  1965  to  the  present,  some 
47/  nj  Navymen  have  volunteered  for  duty 
111  '  letnam; 

.:ire  September  1966,  100,000  Navymen 
sui  .r.ned  in  Vietnam  have  voluntarily  ex- 
ten  Uci  their  tours  for  six  months  or  longer; 
i  :  irty-three  thousand  of  our  Incompa- 
r.ii  t  Marines  in  Vietnam  have  done  the  same. 
'..I  my  opinion,  we  sell  ourselves  short  by 
thf  :ny.sterlous  affinity  we  have  for  focusing 
on  the  bad.  the  bizarre  and  the  big.  The  big- 
ness of  defense,  as  you  know  only  too  well, 
Is  Key  topic  at  the  present  time.  Tet,  In 
niii^t  of  what  I  see  or  hear,  very  little  Is  based 
on  Ahat  I  would  call  a  reasonable  perspec- 
tlv-  In  too  many  Instances,  we  hear  that  de- 
le-.L^  has  "gotten  out  of  hand" — that  It  Is 
too  '..irge  and  far  too  costly.  Maybe  this  Is 
so- -if  you  like  to  lose.  In  my  business 
though,  there  are  no  prizes  for  second  place. 


SAMX  BHAKS  FOR  DETKNBE 

What  iB  overlooked  or  Ignored  Is  that  we 
are  very  mucii  Involved  In  a  war — one  we  did 
not  start — and  that  Its  cost  Is  somewhere  in 
the  area  of  30  bllUon  annually.  In  the  face 
of  thU,  another  fact  Is  to  be  counted:  De- 
fense gets  apiwoxlmately  the  same  share  of 
the  Federal  budget  today  that  It  got  10  years 
ago.  The  78-bimon-dollar  arms  budget  for 
this  fiscal  year  represents  43  percent  of  gov- 
ernment spending.  Ten  years  ago  (FY  1960), 
the  arms  budget  was  43  billion  dollars,  rep- 
resenting 47  percent  of  government  spend- 
ing. Popular  belief  and  Up  service  notwith- 
standing, the  plain  fact  Is  that  our  national 
Investment  In  security  Is  4  percent  smaller 
than  It  was  during  a  time  of  relative  peace. 
Another  fact   to  be   counted   lies   in   the 
defense  cut  of  the  budget  related  to  the  gross 
national  product.  It  represents  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  spent  on  all  U.S.  goods  and 
services;  which,  colncldentally.  Is  about  the 
same  percentage  Americans  spend  annually 
on    all    forms    of    Insuranee    protection.    It 
might  be  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  spends 
16  percent  of  Its  gross  national  product  on  Its 
armed  forces. 

What  follows  here  Is  a  passing  reference  to 
the  so-called  existence  of  an  evil  military- 
Industrial  complex.  Based  on  the  figures  just 
cited — and  the  floating  Navy's  declining  ma- 
terial condition  which  Is  well-known  to 
you — If  the  cabal  does  exist,  we  should 
undertake  to  fire  a  few  people  at  the  top. 
Whoever  they  are,  they  have  failed  to  earn 
their  keep  1 

CLOSE    COOPERATION    NEEDED 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  If 
we  didn't  have  this  close  cooperation  In  our 
country  where  we  have  free  enterprise,  then 
we  would  not  have  the  capability  that  we 
have  today  to  utilize  the  advancements  of 
science  for  the  overall  benefit  of  our  coun- 
try. .  .  . 

Curiously,  In  his  farewell  address  on  17 
January  1961 — the  one  in  which  he  warned 
of  the  mlUtory-lndustrlal  complex — Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  balanced  his  assessments  of 
threats  and  opportunities.  For  example,  he 
warned  Americans  of  a  threat  to  their  coun- 
try as  follows : 

"...  We  face  a  hostile  Ideology — global  In 
scope,  atheistic  In  character,  ruthless  In  pur- 
pose, and  Insidious  In  method.  Unhappily, 
the  danger  It  poses  promises  to  be  of  In- 
definite duration.  To  meet  it  successfully, 
there  Is  called  for,  not  so  much  the  emotional 
and  translstory  sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather 
those  which  enable  us  to  carry  forward  stead- 
ily, surely,  and  without  complaint" — These 
are  your  professional  fighting  men  to  whom 
he  refers.  These  thoughts.  In  or  out  of  con- 
text, bear  repeating  and  reprinting  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Another  point,  which  to  me  has  equal 
validity  although  It  seems  to  remain  undis- 
covered, was  voiced  by  the  late  President  in 
these  terms: 

"A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  mtist 
be  right,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that  no 
potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction." 

I  don't  propose  to  subject  you  to  a  reading 
of  his  address  in  Its  entirety,  but  I  would 
add for  balance — one  final  dramatic  pas- 
sage concerning  the  same  defense  complex 
which  today  smarts  from  the  wide-spreading 
effects  of  denouncements. 

"Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts," 
Mr.  EUenhower  stated,  "the  United  States 
had  no  armaments  industry.  American  mak- 
ers of  plowshares  could,  with  time  and  as 
required,  make  swords  as  well.  But  now  we 
can  no  longer  risk  emergency  Improvisation 
of  national  defense;  we  have  been  compelled 
to  create  a  permanent  armaments  industry 
of  vast  propwrtlons," 


ElSENHOWEIl    WOEDS    GOOD   TODAY 

Viewed  In  the  climate  of  the  time  In  which 
he  made  the  address — and  even  today— the 
military  man,  the  Industrialist,  the  thinking 
American,  should  find  no  quarrel  with  any 
part  of  It.  Where  quarrel  has  been  found,  one 
might  suspect  the  Intention,  integrity,  or 
Intelligence  Involved. 

In  cloelng,  I  would  Uke  to  leave  this 
thought.  I  have  been  in  the  Navy  only  31 
years,  my  father  for  41,  my  sons  for  only 
five.  In  our  years  of  service  we  have  heard 
the  owl  and  seen  the  elephant,  as  the  saying 
goes.  We  have  sailed  the  seven  seM.  We  have 
visited  many  of  the  exotic  ports  of  the  world 
with  shipmates,  and  have  seen  our  sallormen 
enjoy  themselves  ashore.  Only  some  of  us 
have  survived  war.  All  have  endured  turbu- 
lent times  short  of  war. 

"For  God  and  Country"  Is  not  a  meaning- 
less phrase  to  me,  as  I  know  it  isn't  to  you. 
It  is  a  simple  statement  of  truth.  We,  the 
pros,  have  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
likes  of  you  that  goes  far  beyond  the  simple 
day-to-day  existence  of  life.  Today,  as  almost 
never  before,  our  country  needs  the  support, 
assistance  and  the  unity  of  all  of  our  people. 
We,  your  professionals,  seek  not  accolades, 
but  rather  to  be  sure  that  you  understand — 
and  In  understanding  expect  and  demand 
no  more  than  your  Investment  in  your 
country  can  guarantee.  You.  who  have  freely 
given  much  in  the  past,  must  be  ready  to 
hold  the  helm  and  steer  the  course  that  this 
magnificent  country  of  ours  will  follow  in 
the  future. 

Perhaps  It  would  not  be  Inappropriate  to 
recall  the  words  of  Stephen  Decatur,  who 
proposed  the  toast,  "Our  country — may  she 
always  be  right — but,  right  or  wrong — our 
country.'" 


NEW  YORK  CITY  CONGRESSIONAL 
HEARING  ON  AUTOMOTIVE  AIR 
POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  8,  20  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Congressmen  joined  me  in  holding  an  ad 
hoc  hearing  on  automotive  air  pollution 
in  New  York  City.  The  hearing  was  held 
at  the  U.S.  Customs  Court  House  in 
Manhattan. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  automobile 
safety  to  suggest  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  auto  industry  to  avoid  its  respon- 
sibility to  take  the  public  welfare  into 
account.  The  purpose  of  our  December  8 
hearing  was  to  explore  whether  the  in- 
dustry is  following  this  same  course  of 
avoiding  responsibility  with  respect  to 
cleaning  up  the  dirty  air  we  breathe,  air 
polluted  by  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine. 

A  suit  filed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment— United  States  of  America  against 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  and  others— the  auto  industry  al- 
leged that  the  industry  had  been  failing 
to  meet  its  responsibility  to  develop  de- 
vices to  cut  down  on  air  pollution,  not 
only  by  moving  slowly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  devices,  but  also  by  resist- 
ing their  required  use.  We  wanted  to 
ascertain  whether  this  is  still  the  case. 

Detroit  has  been  telling  the  American 
people  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  develop 
cleaner  alternatives  to  the  internal  com- 
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bustion  engine  If  this  be  the  case,  we 
wanted  to  learn  why  four  entirely  Inde- 
pendent Federal  panels,  a  Senate  com- 
mittee and  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature, have  all  come  to  the  opposite 
conclusion. 

We  also  wanted  to  learn  why  It  Ls  that 
when  the  California  Legislature  was 
considering  legislation  to  ban  all  auto- 
mobiles not  meeting  hJgh-pollutlon 
standards,  a  spokesman  for  one  of  the 
major  auto  companies  said  that  such  an 
engine  could  not  be  built,  but  5  days 
after  the  bill  had  been  safely  defeated, 
the  same  person  told  a  press  conference 
that  this  company  could  have  met  the 
requirements  of  the  bill 

In  other  words,  we  wanted  to  determine 
If  a  credibility  gap  exLsts  between  the 
auto  industry  and  the  American  public. 
Testif>-ing  before  our  committee  were 
auto  industry'  critic  and  consumer 
spokesman,  Ralph  Nader,  and  the  vice 
presidents  of  General  Motors  and  Pord 
Motor  Co  In  addition  to  them,  we  also 
heard  testimony  from  three  experts  on 
the  effect  of  auto  pollution  on  our  health 
and  from,  a  panel  of  experts  on  auto 
pollution  technology 

I  Insert  at  the  end  of  these  remarks 
my  statement  at  the  hearing,  and  the 
prepared  statements  of  Ralph  Nader;  Dr 
Paul  Chenea.  vice  president.  Research 
Laboratories,  General  Motors  Corp  ;  and 
H  L  Misch.  vice  president  of  Engineer- 
ing. Ford  Motor  Co.  I  also  include  brief 
biographies  of  the  seven  health  and  tech- 
nology experts  who  also  testified 

The  full  transcripts  of  the  hc-anne  will 
be  available  shortly  The  ad  hoc  commlt- 
.  tee  expects  to  follow  up  this  hearing  with 
a  report  making  specific  legislative  rec- 
ommendations and  the  Introduction  of 
appropriate  leu'islatlon 

The  above  referred  to  material  follows 
Statement  ;.ir  the  Ho.voRABLt  I.toN*RD  Farb- 
STCIN  D-VYi  He.*rin&s  on  AtrrovionvE 
Ara  foixuTToN  Monday  December  8  ijUd. 
V  3.  Customs  Copkt  House.  Nrw  York. 
NY 

Ladies  and  Clentlemen.  »e  are  a:i  a^eed. 
I  am  -ertaliv  'he  .-Xmerica  of  tJecemher,  1969 
Is  automubile-oriented  Because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  public  traniportat.lon  and  the  in- 
crease m  the  number  if  hl(?hwavs  aiid  the 
abilliy  of  the  automnblle  'u  get  ia  where  j/e 
want  to  «o,  the  people  of  this  .-(.untry  have 
come  to  depend  upon  it  as  the  primary  viurce 
of  transportation  For  those  associated  with 
the  automobile  Industry,  the  manufacturer 
primarily  'his  has  meant  high  profits  It  has 
also  meant  -he  expenditure  of  public  funds  to 
accommodate  the  Increased  demands — thus 
fven  ihaurini?  greater  profits 

But  ai'.ng  *ith  these  benenta  there  Is  also 
a  -^t  .f  re.-.ponsihiiities  to  the  public  which 
must  be  recognized  by  the  industry — re- 
sponslbllUles  to  provide  a  iafe  vehicle  and 
responsibilities  to  provide  a  vehicle  which 
does  not  mnke  [)ur  environment  uninhab- 
itable 

Wltn  respect  to  the  safety  issue,  there  haa 
been  a  (jreai  deal  of  evidence  to  suggest  an 
attempt  on  the  part  •>{  the  industrv  to  avoid 
Its  responsibility 

The  purpose  <<{  our  hearing  tixlay  Is  to  ex- 
plore whether  the  industry  is  following  this 
same  course  r.f  avoiding  responsibility"  with 
respect  to  cleaning  up  the  dirty  air  we 
breathe,  air  pollution  by  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine 

A  suit  filed  by  the  Justice  Department  (US 
of  America  vs  Automobile  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. Inc  et  ai  I  against  the  auto  In- 
dustry  alleged    that    the   industry   had   been 


falling  to  meet  its  reaponalblllty  to  develop 
devices  to  cut  dcurn  on  atr  p>ollutton,  not  only 
by  moving  b1owI)i^^  the  development  of  such 
devices  but  also  m  resisting  their  required 
use  We  want  to  \flcertaln  whether  this  Is 
still  the  case 

Detroit  has  been  telling  the  American  peo- 
ple that  It  Is  not  feaaible  to  develop  cleaner 
alternatives  to  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine If  this  be  the  case  why  have  four  en- 
tirely independent  Federal  panels  a  Senate 
committer  and  the  California  State  Leg- 
islature, all  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion? 
Why  Is  It  that  when  the  California  Leglsia- 
ture  was  considering  legislation  to  ban  all 
automobilee  not  meeting  high  anti-pollu- 
tion standards  a  spolcesman  for  one  of  the 
companies  testifying  here  today  said  that 
such  an  engine  could  not  be  built,  but  five 
day*  after  the  bill  had  been  safely  defeated 
the  same  f>erson  told  a  press  conference  that 
his  company  ctuild  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  bll! 

In  other  words  we  want  to  determine  if  a 
credibility  cap  exists  between  the  auto  in- 
dustrv and   the   American  public 

T>iese  hearings  will  attempt  to  explore  this 
question  through  testimony  from  erperta 
both  In  and  nut  of  the  auto  industry. 

Mr  Ralph  Nader  is  scheduled  to  be  our 
first  witness  He  will  be  followed  by  the  auto 
industry,  whi^e  representatives  will  have 
time  in  which  to  present  statementa  and  then 
answer  questions  from  the  Congressmen 
present  TTilrd  on  the  schedule  Is  a  panel  of 
four  experts  on  the  effect  of  auto  pollution 
on  our  health  Following  them  is  a  panel  of 
experts  on  auto  air  pollution  technology 
They  wi'I  discuss  what  ran  be  done  to  clean 
up  the  current  engine  as  well  as  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibliitv  >f  alternative  systems 
such  as  steam  and  electric  These  hearings 
will  r-ulmlnate  with  statements  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  General  Motors  .ind  the  F<  rd 
Motor  Company  followed  by  questions 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  by  their  pres- 
ence here  today  Oeneral  Motors  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  have  demonstrated  an  Inter- 
est in  the  public  health  I  regret  that  Chrys- 
ler bv  their  absence  and  refusal  to  allow  high 
ranking  offlcials  »n  testify  did  not  demon- 
strate a  similar  coticern 

.Some  might  ronclude  from  this  that  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  is  more  Interested  in 
profits  than  In  helping  clean  up  our  air  I 
certainly  hope  this  Is  not  the  case  and  that 
Chrysler  will  Join  with  us  In  future  efforts 
to  end  air  pollution 

ST^TFMCNT      by      R«LPK      S^[,ER      \r      <      Pt-blic 

Hearing  on  .Xitomitive  Air  I'iillition 
Co.vTROt  Sponsored  bt  21  New  York  a.nd 
New  Jersey  C.i.Nr.RE.s.sMEN  Federal  Crs- 
TOMs  CoiRT  HorsE  New  York  City.  De- 
I  ember   8    1969 

Mr  Chairman,  concerned  members  of  the 
New  York  .md  New  Jersey  Congressional  dele- 
gation you  have  convened  this  hearing  to 
bring  .'irth  .i  greater  understanding  of  'he 
seriousness  y(  lutomotlve  air  pollutants  to 
human  health  .md  the  teclmlcal  and  insti- 
tutional remedies  ind  ■h.inges  that  .ire  re- 
quired now  ,ind  siX)n  The  p.=inels  of  specialists 
will  provide  the  b;usls  for  much  concern  .ind 
presumably  some  hope  In  .iddltlon.  the  auto 
industry  s  second  e<helon  ■spokesmen  will 
provide  you  with  their  unfaiUug  presenta- 
tion of  invulnerable  intransigence  clothed 
with  suitably  decorous  displays  presently  in 
their  I9th  year  of  redundant  refinement 

In  the  brief  time  .ivalUble.  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  .several  ccmslstent  behavioral 
patterns  of  the  automobile  industry  which 
hive.  are.  and.  unless  stopped,  will  continue 
to  deceive,  delay,  obfu.scate  and  conspire 
against  men  of  good  will,  men  of  poUtlcal 
power  .uid  men  of  technical  solutions. 

Pattern  So  I  The  top  executives  of  the 
auto  companies — the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  the  President — have  never  consented  to 
testify  before  any  governmental  forum— fed- 


eral, state  or  local— on  their  air  polluting 
companies  and  products.  When  asked  to  tes- 
tify, as  they  were  for  thU  hearing,  they  in^ 
variably  delegate  to  corporrfle  officials  who 
speak  with  less  authority  and  less  visibility 
Some  Chairmen.  like  Chrysler's  Lynn  Town- 
send,  decline  even  to  reply  and  routinely  dig. 
patch  Congressional  inquiries  to  lower  strata 
who  in  turn  decline  to  have  their  company 
represented  The  refusal  of  top  executives 
to  testify  permits  them  to  wallow  in  itrno. 
ranc«  and  indifference  toward  air  pollirion 
while  they  spend  their  days  in  high  finmce 
sales,  distribution  and  personnel  policies  L'n. 
like  Senators.  Representatives.  Governors  .md 
Presidents  who  want  to  and  are  expected  to 
meet  their  constltxients.  top  chiefs  of  m  issue 
corporate  states  (QM  grosses  $2  4  million  an 
hour  on  the  average  24  hours  a  day  with  Tio  - 
000  employees  I  remain  In  their  exec':tive 
suites  making  decisions  that  reverberate  life 
and  death  Impact  on  their  customers'  he^ilth 
and  safety  These  corporate  autocrats  vnu 
not  begin  to  feel  the  urgency  of  the  r'.v.u- 
tton  crisis  until  they  are  touched  by  -\ib. 
poenas.  spurred  by  indictments  and  .■^^ horn 
of    their   calculated    anonymity. 

Poft^rn  So   2   By  their  IndlfTerence.  venal- 
Ity.  and  conspiracy,  the  auto  companies  are 
proliferating   scales   of   violence   throutrhout 
the  land   that   have  no  parallel.   Apart   'rom 
their  unsafely  designed  vehicles,  these  r  ,m- 
panlea  spew  forth  tons  of  carbon  mom  Aide. 
hydrocarbons  oxides  of  nitrogen  whose  "Client 
violence  attacks  the  health  of  man   Adherl.ng 
t«>  the   principle   that   the  Infernal   internal 
combusuon  engine  is  to  remain  etern;.;    ;.he 
companies   still    maintain    that   there   .     no 
need  to  control  these  violent  emission     ex- 
cept    ptisslbly    In   southern    California    That 
remain.s  to  this  day  their  basic  phila- .phy 
and    explains    their   determination    to   ak.iv 
and    deceive    with    Impunity     Alihoueh    -he 
case  has  been  settled   via  a  consent  •■icree, 
the   Justice    Departments   charges   tha:    the 
auto  companies  and  their  Automobile  .Manu- 
facturers   Association    cx)nsplred    since    1953 
to  restriUn  the  development  and  nwrk-.-tlng 
of    aut<D    exhaust    control    systems   stand   ai 
a  reminder  of  the  vast  potential  for  tr.em- 
bers  of  this  industry  fo  agree  to  do  norrig. 
This  is  the  easiest  of  conspiracies,  ana  ^  ne 
that  was  so  blat.int  that  these  so-calle<i  t  om- 
petlt«)rs  were  caught  last  year  giving  Identi- 
cal sf>eeches  on  air  pollution  through  '.  .'lelr 
coordinating  co-conspirator,  the  Autom  hile 
M.inufacturers   Association.  The   recent   iai- 
•latlon  of  antitrust  suits  by  CaUfornl.i.  New 
York  and  Illinois  should  bring  to  public  lleht 
the  mass  of  documents  produced  by  the  r.ve 
vear  long  Justice  Department  inquiry  belcre 
that  agency  surrendered  claim  t<D  tiie  anti- 
trust case  of  the  century    In  the  meantime. 
Oeneral   Motors  continues   to  be  respc.-.sible 
for    at    least   one-third    of    the    nations  air 
pollution   by   tonnage   by   virtue  of  the  f-n- 
glnes  it  designs  and  the  plants  it  operates. 
This  Is  a  CiM  produced  violence  that  rtrely 
Invokes    the   demand    for   law   and   order   to 
replace  the  anarchy  that  Its  predatory  pcwer 
has    constructed    and    maintained     Because 
the     emphysema,     the     cancer     and       "i.er 
dl.seases    that    build    up    over    time    la    'he 
human  beings  <ire  deferred  consequenc>'s  of 
such    violence,    which    the    law    has   not    in- 
tegrated therein  into  a  structure  of  acc^  ..n'- 
ablllty     This    is    the    style    of    technoloclcal 
violence    produced    by    executives   whci   ;  "ep 
their  cuff  links  on 

Pattern  No  3.  The  auto  companies  refuse 
to  identify  the  problems  and  the  ha?  -ids 
from  their  products  It  was  not  the  indu--  ry. 
but  a  Professor  at  the  California  Instrite 
of  Technology  who  made  the  connection  be- 
tween auto  exhausts  and  photochem  il 
smog  in  the  early  Fifties.  All  efforts  at  -i-ito 
pollution  control  by  California  began  in  e.ir- 
nest  from  this  discovery.  Thus  the  first  step 
in  curbing  any  health  hazard — the  discovery 
of  its  existence — has  not  been  assumed  by 
the   industry    to   be  Its  responsibility.  This 
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is  true  to  the  present  time.  For  although  the 
law    IS    only    considering    the    three    pollu- 
tants—carbon monoxide,  hydrocarbons  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen— three  other  serious  pol- 
lutants—lead,  asbestos  and  rubber  tires— re- 
main   unrecognized    and    unstudied    by    the 
industrv    Why   should   the  companies  make 
the  connections  with  human  disease  when 
,hev  can  gam  more  time  by  waltiug  for  out- 
siders to  do  so.  The  buildup  of  lead  concen- 
o-a'ions  in  the  atmosphere,  especially  lu  the 
r\fles    is  alarming  scientists.    (See  Scientist 
and  Cittzen.  April.  1968) .  Asbestos  Is  receiv- 
ing much  more  attention  recently  but  not 
hv   the   auto   companies   whose   clutch   and 
brake  linings  release  It  into  the  air.  A  Utton 
reoort  prepared  for  the  NaUonal  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  (HKW)  this  year 
no-ed  that  the  latent  period  required  to  de- 
velop asbestosis.   lung   cancer,  or   mesothe- 
lioma IS  20  to  40  years.  The  report  state  that 
■asbestos  IS  an  air  pollutant  which  carries 
with  It  the  potential  for  a  national  or  world- 
;..icle  epidemic  of  lung  cancer.  .  .  ."  The  auto 
r.,d  istrv   has   produced   nothing  by   way  of 
'r'e'.earch  on  the  risks  from  this  pollutant  and 
hov  It  can  be  reduced.  Particulate  and  other 
DoKuting  matter  from  the  wear  or  combtw- 
tior  of  rubber  tires  were  called  possibly  the 
Biost  serious  form  of  vehicular  pollutant  by 
pro  essor  Rene  Dubos  of  the  RockefeUer  On  - 
ver-itv  who  urged  immediate  study  of  this 
im„.'ed  area.  Neither  the  tire  nor  the  aut« 
ind^Lstrles  have  spent  a  dollar  trying  to  And 

""^.icncf  So.  4.  The  auto  industry  has 
nr.  iced  a  policy  of  prevarication  and  de- 
cecoon  that  has  lulled  and  blunted  the  ardor 
of  •  .any  legislators.  Examples  could  be  ad- 
du  -d  ad  infinitum,   let  a  few  suffice. 

vn  March  3.  1953.  Ford  Motor  Company 
wrote  Mr.  Kenneth  Hahn.  Los  Angeles  Su- 
oerlsor,  as  follows:  'The  Ford  engineering 
sta--  although  mindful  that  automobile  en- 
gines produce  exhaust  gases,  feels  these  waste 
v.apors  are  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere 
QU'cklv  and  do  not  present  an  alr-pollutlon 
problem  .  .  .  The  fine  automotive  power- 
plants  which  modern-day  engineers  design 
do  not  •smoke."  Only  aging  engines  sub- 
jecied  to  Improper  care  and  maintenance 
burn  oil." 

On  March  26.  1953.  General  Motors  wrote 
^!r  Hahn  that  "The  information  that  Is 
a-  liable  to  us  does  not  indicate  that  carbon 
mc.noxide  is  present  In  harmful  amounts  In 
the  Los  Angeles  atmosphere  and  so  we  have 
nv  been  concerned  about  the  Imminence  of 
a  -nous  health  problem  from  this  source." 

Moving  to  the  present,  the  deception  con- 
tinues but  becomes  even  bolder.  With  a  pre- 
sumption that  borders  on  pornography, 
Ch  rles  M.  Helnen.  of  Chrysler  Corporation, 
delivered  a  paj>er  before  the  industry-Inden- 
tured Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  In 
Ap:!  1969.  entitled  "We've  Done  the  Job— 
\V;  .lis  Next?  He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  stated  that  we've  done  the  Job.  [The 
m  an  battle  against  automotive  pollution  has 
bc^n  won.i  Now.  let  me  summarize  what  we 
have  done.  Starting  with  the  1961  model 
and  including  the  1970  vehicles,  the  ac- 
cumulate up-to-date  record  will  show: 
;    Hydrocarbon     emissions     down     about 

80 


?.  Carbon  monoxide  down  about  70 '"r ." 
This  has  become  the  official  Industry  line. 
Observe  the  ease  with  which  It  can  be  over- 
V  helmed  with  refutation.  First,  the  indus- 
t'v  Ignores  the  importance  or  necessity  of 
fi.ur  other  vehicular  pollutants — oxides  of 
nitrogen,  lead,  asbestos  and  rubber  tire  pol- 
l.itonfs  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  harm 
d^ne  by  the  first  three  and  abundant  need 
f)  find  out  about  the  latter  pollutant.  Sec- 
r  tid.  the  Helnen  approach  falls  to  account  for 
the  projected  increase  In  vehicles  and  mlle- 
aje  travelled.  As  a  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee report  declared:    (19691 

The  present  emission  standards  will  not 


sUtolUze,    much .  less    reduce    vehicular    air 
pollution.  Studies  Indicate  that,  under  ex- 
isting controls,  automobile  air  pollution  In 
the  United  States  will  more  than  double  In 
the  next  30  years  because  of  the  projected  In- 
crease m  both  the  number  of  vehicles  and 
miles  driven  by  each  vehicle.  Ironically,  un- 
der present  emission  standards,  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen emissions,  the  main  villains  In  photo- 
chemical  smog   production,    will    be   higher 
than  they  would  be  If  no  standards  existed.' 
Third,     the     Industry     neglects     specially 
vulnerable  individuals  such  as  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  with  respiratory  diseases  and 
traffic   police   who   must   work   In   environ- 
ments having  high  vehicular  emissions— to 
name  two  groups.  These  people  have  necessi- 
ties that  connot  be  ignored  by  national  pollu- 
tion control  policy.  Fourth,  vehicular  pollut- 
ants destroy  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of    property— as    In    agriculture— and   cause 
vast  dollar  damage  to  other  property.  Since 
others,  not  the  auto  Industry,  bear  this  cost, 
the  billions  In  property  losses  caused  by  an 
industry  that  refuses  to  be  toilet  trained  are 
Ignored  In  the  deceptively  optimistic  orgies 
that  go  by  the  description  of  technical  re- 
ports from  the  auto  companies.  Fifth,  auto 
polluUon  is  receiving  Increasing  attention  as 
a  traffic  safety  hazard— ranging  from  the  ef- 
fect of  carbon  monoxide  on  drivers  (GM  re- 
cently recalled   over  2   million   vehicles  be- 
cause of  this  hazard)   to  reduction  of  driver 
visibility  from  smog  on  highways.  Sixth,  auto 
pollutants  and  the  dirty,  ugliness  that  they 
produce  constitute  a  nuisance  and  aesthetic 
deprivation  that   alone  should   be  sufficient 
for  their  prevention.  Seventh.  Helnen's  and 
others'    figures    about   reduction    of    carbon 
monoxide   and   hydrocarbons   knowingly   Ig- 
nore the  degradation  of  performance  as  the 
mileage  Increases.  Federal  regulations  require 
that  automobile  emissions  not  exceed  speci- 
fied levels  for  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons. Certification  procedures  by  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
are  supposed  to  guarantee  that  emissions  will 
not  exceed  the  maximum  allowable  for  50.- 
000  miles  with  one  major  tune  up  at  25.000 
miles.   However,  an   undisclosed.  NAPCA  fi- 
nanced study  of  the  emission  characteristics 
of  Hertz  vehicles  indicated  that  53  ^f   of  the 
autos  tested  failed  either  the  carbon  monox- 
ide and /or  hydrocarbon  tests  after  only  11.- 
000   miles   on   the   average.   General   Motors- 
failure  performance  was  distinctive:  68 '>  of 
the  GM  cars  surveyed  failed  for  either  carbon 
monoxide  or  hydrocarbon  at  an  average  of 
12  600  miles.  The  Federal  £esllng  of  motor  ve- 
hicles for  compliance  with  the  law  Is  a  shock- 
ing story  which  will  soon  be  told  In  a  coming 
report. 

Practice  No.  5.  The   auto  companies  have 
applied  their  considerable  politico-economic 
power  to  avoid  having  to  shoul(jpr  the  burden 
of  proof  for  their  air  violence.  In  a  society 
with  democratic  control  over  Its  technology. 
It  would  not  be  up  to  the  victims  to  have  to 
show  that  a  pollutant  was  harmful,  particu- 
larly the  kind  that  takes  years  to  manifest 
its  deadly  Impact  on  human  beings;  it  would 
be  up  to  the  polluting  company  to  show  that 
its  emissions   were   not   harmful.   The   new 
cry  of  the  students  and  the  environmental- 
ists to  General  Motors  et  al  will  be— "You 
prove  its  harmless  or  get  It  out  of  our  air." 
Practice  No.  6.  Having  had   great  success 
m    surrounding    themselves    with    privileges 
and  immunities,  the  auto  companies   have 
been  able  to  keep  their  research  and  devel- 
opment budgets  tiny.  During  the  past  two 
vears  to  Illustrate  the  sense  of  priority.  Gen- 
eral Motors  has  spent  $250  million  to  change 
over  its  signs  to  read  "GM— Mark  of  Excel- 
lence "  Judging  by  Its  technical  output,  its 
lack  of  change,  its  facilities  and  manpower 
devoted  to  R  and  D,  GM  could  not  possibly 
spend  more  than  $8  million  a  year  for  sys- 
tem solutions  to  Ite  vehicle's  pollution.  That 
amounts  to  about  aVj  hours  gross  revenue. 
Such  contempt  for  the  inalienable  rights  of 


people  to  breathe  pure  air,  coupled  with  In- 
d\istry-wide  conspiracy,  is  a  crime  of  stag- 
gering proportions  for  which  there  is  no 
prosecution. 

Practice  No.   7.   The   auto   companies'   re- 
sponse to  growing  state  and  federal  demands 
for  pollution  control  has  been  to  sustain  the 
perpetuation  of  a  grossly  inefficient  internal 
combustion    engine    by     applying    tack-on 
"solutions."  During  the  past  four  years,  these 
tack-on,    rather    than    systemic,    approaches 
have  been  produced  with  decreasing  costs  to 
the  companies  and  increasing  added  price  In- 
creases to  the  motorist.  In  addition,  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  these  clumsy  devices  In- 
creasingly   accelerates   with   every   expanded 
objective.    While    promoting    the    myths    of 
how  much  alternatives  to  the  internal  com- 
bustion engines  would  costr  the  auto  com- 
panies  are   bilking  millions   from   motorists 
in  order  that  their  capital  commitment  to 
the   conventional    engine   not   be   disturbed. 
It  is  critical  for  Congress  to  analyze  at  what 
point  on  the  continuation  is  the  most  efficient 
absorption  of  the  cost.  Engineering  history 
has    shown   that   that    point    Is   the    design 
boards.    For   example,    company    representa- 
tives are  now  providing  an  idea  of  how  much 
it   is   going  to  cost  California   motorists  to 
meet     that     state's     forthcoming  standard. 
In  terms  of  Increased  fuel  consumption  and 
added  price  increases  allegedly  due  to  added 
devices,  it  will  cost  California  new  car  buyers 
about  $600  million  in  the  first  year.  These 
kinds  of  figures  are  rarely  stacked  up  against 
the   cost  of   basic   propulsion   changes   back 
in   the   motorcar  plants.  The  external  costs 
of  the  present  Internal  combustion  engine — 
health,    property,    fuel,    consumption,    price 
increases,   maintenance,   traffic   crashes   etc., 
vastly   exceed   initial,   fundamental   changes 
m    the    propulsion    changes.    But    the    auto 
companies,  not  the  people  or  the  government, 
makes   these  cost   decisions.  The   auto  sub- 
economv   is   a  classically   authoritarian  sys- 
tem in  this  regard.  In  a  period  of  our  history 
when  spectacular  advances  have  been  made 
m  space,  automated  production  machinery, 
computers    and    other    areas,    the    auto    In- 
dustry  continues   to   inflict  the   violent   in- 
ternal    combustion     engine-fuel     combina- 
tion on  the  public.  With  greater  technologi- 
cal   capability    and    affluence,    the    auto   in- 
dustry  has   had   a   commensurately   greater 
ethical    Imperative    to    know    the    knowable 
and   apply    the   solutions.   The    enormity   of 
its  criminal  behavior  grows  larger  every  year. 
No  longer  should  the  people  In  this  country 
delay  In  doing  what  should  have  been  done 
in  the  l920's  and  1930s.  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  following  action  should  be  taken: 

1.  Vigorous  antitrust  enforcement  to  dis- 
solve General  Motors  and  restructure  the 
auto  Industry  under  conditions  that  will 
generate  oomi>etitlon  for  quality  and  safety. 

2.  The  government  should  use  its  pro- 
curement powert  and  research-development 
funding  to  create  maximum  Incentives  for 
lees  polluting  vehicles.  This  would  include 
setting  up  a  production  capacity  for  non- 
polluting  or  less  polluting  vehicles.  There  is 

ample  precedent  for  this  move  in less 

urgent   areas — e.g.   maritime  B   and   D  sub- 


sidy and  the  outright  creation  of  a  tax-sup- 
ported private  atomic  energy  Industry. 
Without  a  government  supported  capability, 
the  standards  process  will  be  controlled  by 
the  product-fixing  policiee  of  a  collusive 
Industry. 

3.  Existing  air  pollution  control  laws  must 
be  amended  to  provide  for  effective  penal- 
ties and  other  sanctions  to  deter  violators, 
for  an  expeditious  recall  power  for  correc- 
tion at  manufacturer  expense,  for  strong 
in-plant  investigation  and  inspection  powers 
and  for  ample  manpower  to  perform  these 
missions.  At  present,  millions  of  vehicles 
are  produced  that  violate  the  pollution  con- 
trol standards.  There  Is  no  way  for  the  gov- 
emment  to  ascertain  that  the  carefully 
tuned,    prototype    vehicles    submitted    for 
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tMtlng  by  Um  auto  comptLntM  ar«  in  any 
w»y  sUdiMt  to  production  vahiclea  SanetloiM 
must  apply  to  corpormte  ofBcl«J«.  not  Ju«t 
tb«  oomp«nl«a 

4  Th«  principle  cif  maximum  teohru>lo((l- 
ami  reaalbiaty  must  bccotne  a  pronunent 
iruld«Une  for  federal  poller  This  u  in  ac- 
nopd  with  a  new  technolo^lcnl  ethic  that 
the  machine  Mlapts  to  the  man  Quickly 
Jetttaoned  musFt  be  the  Idea  that  inir  people 
must  await  two  '.o  three  decades  rf  medical 
•tudlee  before  the  human  truine*  pm  evi- 
dence be^ns  to  bewtir  the  auto  manufac- 
ture fb 

5  Stronjt  ionu-range  cut-off  dates  should 
be  eatabllahed  beyond  which  vehicle*  with 
certain  levels  of  pioilutlon  can  no  longer  be 
sold  Lon(?-r«ni?e  decisive  deterrents  and 
heljfhtened  public  expectations  are  built  up 
In  this  manner 

6  A  criterion  of  i-orporate  insanity  should 
be  developed  to  apply  to  certain  levels  of 
indifference.  insensitlvUy  or  venality  Once 
these  levels  are  attained  for  .tny  tflven  Area 
of  corporate  decision  maJHiis; — in  this  case 
pollution  the  corporate  Institution  will  Icise 
Its  p<iwer  over  that  area  to  the  people  In 
the  alternative,  there  could  be  ,i  federal  dec- 
laration of  policy  that  the  quality  of  air 
•an  no  longer  be  intruded  upon  by  corporate 
or  wther  polluters  as  their  private  sewers 
This  would -permit  interesting  policies  ,ind 
rights  to  emerge-  such  as  constitutional 
change  pressures  'oward  .1  fundamental  hu- 
man right  to  .1  pure  environment  or  tajta- 
tlon  of  pt)lluters  -o  such  a  degree  that  the 
companies  decide  :t  13  cheaper  to  adopt  the 
control  machinery 

7  Above  all.  a  new  governmental  policy  of 
meticulous  investigation  ,.f  the  .luto  com- 
panies to  disclose  Illegal  practices,  technology 
suppression  .tnd  other  patterns  of  activity 
that  slow  )r  blocH  pollution  control  progress 
Is  needed  Disclosure  Is  reform  s  first  step  To 
continue  the  present  permissiveness  of  trying 
to  understand  these  generators  of  air  vio- 
lence through  the  contrived  statements  of  a 
number  of  companv  officials  is  similar  to  try- 
ing to  understand  China  and  the  Soviet 
Uruon  through  the  utterances  -f  Kosygln 
and  Mao  This  nation  .applies  more  Investi- 
gative manpower  to  one  bank  robbery  than 
it  devotes  to  the  auto  industry  «  violent  ac- 
tivities Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
tortuous  path  of  the  industry  over  the  years 
can  be  forgiven  the  lack  ,f  patience  dls- 
pl.ived  bv  public  representatives  newly  ex- 
posed to  the  'smooth  .semantics  of  corporate 
publicists  For  us.  the  auto  companies'  as- 
sault on  the  biosphere  must  be  stopped  if  only 
for  the  henetlt  of  -he  young  and  still  un- 
botn  generations  who  will  never  know  what 
a   breath  of  fresh  air  can  be  like 

I  should  like  to  request  that  the  attached 
questlon.5  be  ;isked  of  the  auto  companies  as 
a  start  toward  the  necessary  disclosures 

Thank  you 

QfESTIONS 

1  Under  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers  are  ,isked  to  submit 
prototype  models  for  testing  to  issure  that 
evaporative  and  exhaust  emissions  are  con- 
trolled in  .iccordance  with  the  standards  es- 
tabllshe<l  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
cation xnd  Welfare  What  steps  has  your 
company  taken  to  assure  that  production 
line  m.xlels  conform  to  these  prototypes 
with  regard  to  the  emission  of  pollutants^ 
Please  describe  the  quality  control  progr,\m 
as  It  relates  to  this  problem 

2  Why  have  the  Presidents  and  Chairmen 
of  the  Boards  nf  the  automobile  comparlea 
consistently  refused  to  appear  before  public 
forums  to  discuss  their  companies-  efforts  — 
or  lack  thereof— in  the  field  of  air  pollution 
control  ' 

3  Are  »he  automobile  manufacturers  at 
all  concerned  with  the  fact  that  inner  city 
re.'ldents-  black  slum  dwellers  and  others 
sometimes  i-alled  'he  •silent  majcrlty  '-  are 
subjected  t...  m.Lsiively  greater  quantities  of 


pollutants  from  automobile*  than  are  the 
realdenu  of  Oro«ie  Pointe  Michigan  and 
other  suburban  communities  where  the  au- 
tomobile executives  lav  their  heads?  If  so 
pleaae  produce  the  corpiirate  studies  which 
reflect  this  concern 

4  Why  have  the  automobile  companies 
raised  prices  for  each  of  the  last  three  model 
vears  each  time  citing  the  cost  of  air  pol- 
lution control  as  one  reason  when  there 
has  been  no  significant  change  In  that  equip- 
ment cjver  this  period' 

5  What  research  have  tUe  companies  en- 
gaged In  relating  to  the  efforts  of  aJr  pollu- 
tion from  automobiles  on  the  following  au- 
tomotive safety  health;  property  damage 
vegetation,   wildlife,   climate? 

>i  Please  indicate,  for  each  englne-carbu- 
retor-transmlasion  combination.  exactly 
what  quantities  of  the  following  pollutants 
are  emitted  over  the  life  of  each  vehicle; 
Carbon  monoxide  hydrocarbons,  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  lead  asbestos,  rubber  particles  and 
gaseou.s  m  itter  from  tires 

7  What  research  have  the  companies  un- 
ilertaken  to  study  the  health  effects  of  these 
pollutant*''  If  they  have  not  engaged  in  such 
re«e«,rch  why  not?  If  they  have,  what  have 
they  done  to  alert  the  public  to  the  health 
dangers  of  these  pollutants? 

H  Aside  from  claiming  to  meet  Inadequate 
federal  standards,  what  have  the  companies 
themselves  done  to  reduce  these  dangerous 
emissions^ 

9  Do  the  executives  assembled  here  today 
agree  that  automobile  industry  executives 
should  be  subjected  to  personal  criminal 
penaltlee  for  failure  to  adhere  to  federal 
standards  for  automobile  exhaust  emissions? 

10  How  much  money  have  the  companies 
spent,  for  each  ^if  the  last  five  years,  on  re- 
search relating  to  steam,  electric  and  other 
pollution  free  uaL-onventlonal  p>ower  sources 
for  mass  produced  automobllee? 

11  With  regard  to  quesUons  5.  7.  8,  10  and 
12.  please  compare  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  thfjse  activities  with  the  following; 
a  I  the  annual, advertLsing  budget  of  the  com- 
panies b)  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
bonuses  and  stock  options  for  corporate  ex- 
ecutives. 

12  .Are  the  companies  engaged  In  research 
to  develop  a  cleaner  burning  fuel? 

13.  What  13  the  position  of  the  companies 
Individually)  .m  federal  standards  limiting 
the  emission  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  lead,  as- 
bestos and  tire-related  matter  from  motor 
vehicles? 

14  The  newspapars  recently  reported  that 
the  automobile  manufacturers  were  engaged 
in  research  relating  to  electrically  powered 
lunar  vehicles  -^^'lU  the  fruits  of  this  re- 
search result  in  similarly  powered  vehicles 
for    mass    producuon   on   earth?   If   so.    how 

A  STATEMrNT  or  Oeneral  M<itor.s  Corp  Be- 
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cember 8  ly69.  Presented  hy  Dr  Paul  F 
Chenea.    Vice    President.    Research    Lab- 

'iRAtoRIES      ClESERAl.    MoTiiRS    CORP. 

Repre.sentative  Farbsteln  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.-s.  I  am  Dr  Paul  F  Chenea.  a 
vice  president  of  General  Mouirs  Corporation 
and  in  charge  of  the  Corporation  s  Research 
Laboratories 

I  am  here  today  in  resptjiise  to  your  in- 
vitation to  Oeneral  Motors  to  appear  before 
this  panel  of  Congressmen  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  to  di.scu.ss  .  n  behalf  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  the  effects  of  the  iuitomoblle  on 
the  air  of  the  metropolitan  urea  I  am  ac- 
cumpanled  by  Dr  Fred  W  Bowdltch,  director, 
emission  control,  of  the  GM  Engineering 
Staff.  ^ 

I  have  been  associated  with  Oeneral  Mo- 
tors Research  laboratories  since  June,  1967 
Prior  to  that  I  was  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  of  Purdue  University  and  acting 
deaxi  of  the  School  of  Science,  Education  and 


Humanities  from  1961  to  1867  and  was  a 
professor  and  administrator  in  englneerine 
and  mathematical  sciences  at  Purdue  dunne 
1953-1961  I  was  on  the  University  of  Mich- 
Igan  engineering  faculty  during  194«-1952 

During  those  years  I  also  was  a  consultant 
to  government  and  industry. 

In  response  to  your  Invitation — and  In  an 
effort  also  to  give  perspective  to  the  disc  is- 
slon  t>efore  this  panel — our  report  coders 
three  broad  areas 

1  A  review  of  progress  In  reducing  emis- 
sions from  our  current  production  cars 

2  What  we  are  going  to  develop  tu'ire 
power  plants 

J  Some  comments  on  the  automotive  i  ■;. 
trlbutlon  to  the  metropolitan  area's  air  •.  .;. 
lution  problem 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  discussed  wnth  you  in 
reaching  general  guidelines  prior  to  arc-p-. 
ing  the  invitation  to  appear  here  todav  v.e 
are  under  certain  legal  Inhibitions  In  tii-.  ;  _ 
ing  any  subject  matter  related  to  pendii;  .r 
pollution  litigation.  Including  a  suit  m  .•  .  .v 
1["ork  State 

However,  we  do  not  believe  that  tlui  ;ii 
any  way  will  limit  our  ability  to  preset. ;  a 
meaningful  report  that  will  be  useful  t  .  '  ,ls 
panel.  As  you  know,  we  want  to  c:'npe  ,re 
with  you.  and  we  recognize  the  Impof  *. 
of  presenting  our  views  on  metropoUt.tn  ,v 
York  air  quality  problems. 

.At  the  outset,  I  want  to  emphasize  '.it 
air  pollution  problems  are  taken  very  ri- 
.lusly  by  Oeneral  Motors  We  have  Hlie.cly 
made  substantial  progress  in  reducinp  (...;:- 
slons  from  our  engines — including  a  iiu:\-,pr 
of  Improvements  adopted  by  others  1::  le 
Industry — and  we  are  continuing  to  rc'.jce 
emissions  each  year  But  most  important  - 
and  I  cannot  emphasize  this  too  strongh  — 
General  Motors  is  and  will  be  irrevocably 
committed  to  finding  a  solution  to  automo- 
tive emission  problems  at  the  earliest  p.>^-i- 
ble  time.  And  in  seeking  solutions  we  v.iii 
have  no  hesitation  In  using  a  power  source 
other  thaji  the  internal  combustion  enftine 
If  It  will  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers  at 
a  price  they  can  pay.  and  will  solve  the 
emission  problem. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  health  .md 
safety  of  the  public  The  cars  we  are  i^ro- 
duclng  right  iiow  -  not  some  time  in  -lie 
future — are  In  themselves  evidence  01  i  ur 
concern  Our  cars  emit  approximately  70  [,er 
cent  fewer  hydrocart)ons  than  the  un- 
equipped cars  of  19'50;  next  year  It  will  1-.'  hu 
per  cent  Carbon  monoxide  emissions  la.e 
been  reduced  nearly  65  per  cent  In  the  same 
perKxl 

Most  Importantly,  while  emission  levels  rf 
our  current  cars  are  substantially  lower  ''•  'n 
emissions  of  pre-control  vehicles,  achif  f- 
ment  of  the  levels  now  being  considered  1  ir 
1975-  -and  we  certainly  are  hopeful  "l 
achieving  them-  would  result  in  redutlrni; 
auto  emissions  even  further  — with  hvclr.- 
carbons  95  per  cent  and  carbon  monoxide  tJ 
f>er  cent  below  uncontrolled  cars  of  1960. 

The  facts  clearly  demonstrate  that  ciir 
current  mrjdel  General  Motors'  cars  gre«r'v 
reduce  the  automotive  contribution  to  't- 
mospheric  f>ollution  In  the  metropoil'  ii 
New  York  area  and  other  major  urban  ari  '-^ 
of  the  nation 

This  effectiveness  of  emission  control  sys- 
tems on  1970  cars  was  rec  >gnlzed  recently  by 
a  most  eminent  public  authority  on  air  pi>l- 
lution.  Dr  .\  J  Haagen-Smit  He  Is  chairmen 
of  both  California  s  Air  Resources  Board  at.  J 
of  President  Ni.xon  s  Task  Force  on  Air  PoIHi- 
tlon. 

Dr  H-iagen-Smit  discovered  how  phoi  )- 
chemical  smog  lound  principally  in  the  L:i 
Angeles  Basin  is  formed  He  said  in  an  aa- 
dress  '    last    month    that    the    sum    total    ol 
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hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoxide  emisalona 
from  motor  vehicles  on  the  road  today  are 
lower  than  they  were  laat  year. 

He  continued:  "They  will  be  even  lower 
next  year  and  the  year  after  that.  This  la  true 
even  though  we  will  have  more  oars  each 
veir  The  decrease  In  total  emissions  will 
s,>,n  be  true  for  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  above 
^re  significant  aocompUshments  and  are  ones 
th.it  should  not  be  casually  accepted  as  hav- 
luit  been  easily  accompUshod." 

Ihls  has  been  accomplished  despite  the 
nuiuber  of  older  used  cars  that  lack  emission 
control  equipment. 

AU  of  our  air  pollution  work  at  the  Re- 
search Laboratoriee  has  had  three  basic  ob- 
jectives; the  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
atiu  >sphei"ic  effects,  the  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  vehicle  emissions,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  control  concepts. 

v,e  .•started  intensive  research  Into  auto- 
ai  .;.ve  emissions  and  their  relationship  to 
"pnccochemlcal  smog  in  1952  The  main  effort 
in  Me  beginning  ■was  to  determine  the  nature 
oi  'lie  problem  and  develop  instrumente 
neetted  In  such  research.  As  knowledge  ■was 
gaiii'd.  hardware  vpas  developed. 

0..e  of  our  first  tasks  waa  to  develop  tecli- 
niq  :ri  for  analyzing  trace  comf>onents  in 
exh  >ist  gas.  Automobile  exhaust  contains 
mo;'.^  than  a  hundred  different  hydrocar- 
b^i-— some  of  which  form  photochemical 
smoit  ;i  thousand  times  more  readily  than 
others   Some  lead  to  eye  irritation  ^#nd  some 

do  not. 

H-c,vever,  even  today  many  mysteries  re- 
mii'i  concerning  exhaust  gas  and  the  at- 
mo>).'iere  For  example,  carbon  monoxide  dis- 
appears from  the  atmosphere  rather  than 
accirnulating.  and  the  scientific  community 
has  Ticver  been  able  to  determine  where  it 
gvx'  This  Illustrates  the  difficulties  of  the 
arei  .n  which  we  have  been  working. 

\\r  ,ire  participating  In  an  $11  million, 
thn "  year  cooperative  research  program 
whi.:-.  was  started  in  January.  1968,  to  find 
rin5v,ers  to  such  questions  as  to  what  hap- 
pen -  to  carbon  monoxide.  It  is  funded  by  the 
teik.  il  government,  the  petroleum  industry 
am!  "le  auto  industry 

\S  ■  lire  also  seeking  answers  to  questions 
coiK-iTiilng  the  effect  of  pollution  on  plants, 
the  c.iusei  of  haze  formations,  the  effect  of 
low  .evel  carbon  monoxide  on  human  and 
aninn:  behavior  and  the  concentration  of 
cirijjxy  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  of  varloua 
pop".Ia:ion  groups  in  New  York  City. 

Si'ice  l952--when  uur  intensive  air  pollu- 
tion research  program  was  launched — a  great 
de.i.  lias  been  accomplished  by  General  Mo- 
tors Systems  h.^ve  been  developed  to  provide 
ccn  ;  >is  for  all  sources  of  emissions  from  the 
aut  nnDblle — bljwby  gases  from  the  crank- 
cast-,  exhaust  gases  from  the  tailpipe  and 
evapor.itive  losses  from  the  fuel  tank  and 
carburetor.  These  accomplishments  have  in- 
cluded the  fJ'.lowlng; 

1  r.ie  Positive  Crankcase  Ventilation  con- 
trol -ystem  (PCV)  developed  by  General 
Mot.irs, 

2  The  GM  Air  Injection  Reactor  system 
(AIR,). 

3.  The  GM  Controlled  Combustion  System 
fCCSi 

4  Evaporative  controls,  which  will  become 
stAnciard  on  our  1971  model  cars. 

These  developments  were  aided  immeasur- 
ably by  the  GM  smog  chamber — the  first  and 
largest  privaiely-owned  facility  for  laboratory 
simulation  of  actual  smog  formation — and 
the  GM  Laboratory  at  El  Segundo,  California, 
to  monitor  exhaust  emissions  of  the  GM  ve- 
hicles in  the  hands  of  the  public.  This  was 
th?  tirst  lacillty  of  this  type  In  the  industry. 

We  have  taken  the  most  productive  steps 
first,  m  achieving  the  70  and  80  per  cent  re- 
ductions referred  to  earlier.  The  remaining. 
sm.ilier  se,gments  will  be  much  harder  to 
achieve. 

Regardless  of  what  we  have  done  so  far — 
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and  whatever  C3M  and  other  manufacturers 
may  be  able  to  do  in  the  immediate  future — 
we  should  all  clearly  understand  a  few  facts 
as  to  existing  problems  that  limit  the  impact 
of  reductions  achieved  with  new  auto  emis- 
sions on  the  total  automotive  pollution  prob- 
lem. For  example: 

The  lower  emissions  of  present  model 
automobiles  will  not  have  full  effect  on  air 
quality  until  older  cars  that  lack  effective 
emission  control  systems  are  eliminated  from 
the  vehicle  population. 

While  we  are  working  on  the  problem  no 
practical  system  has  been  developed  to  retro- 
fit older  model  csu-s  with  current.  Improved 
control  systems,  'with  the  exception  of  PCV 
valves,  which  can  be  installed  in  pre-1963 
model  cars.  PCV  valves  are  available  at  OM 
dealerships,  but  owners  of  pre-1963  cars  have 
shown  little  Interest  In  having  them  in- 
stalled. 

Moreover,  If  there  is  a  desire  to  speed  jp 
the  impact  of  improvements  on  ne'w  cars, 
then : 

Owners  of  cars  must  recognize  the  extreme 
importance  of  improved  maintenance  of 
emission  control  systems. 

Changes  In  fuel  will  be  needed,  such  as 
lower  volatility. 

Looking  forward,  we  feel  that  it  is  oxir 
responsibility  to  develop  the  technology 
which,  with  time,  can  eliminate  the  auto- 
mobile from  the  list  of  significant  air  pollu- 
tion source^. 

Reaching  lower  pollutant  levels  may  re- 
quire substantial  technological  break- 
throughs In  hardware  and  materials,  or 
major  modification  of  fuels— whether  by 
alternate  power  plants  or  Improved  piston 
engines. 

The  required  advances  will  be  the  products 
of  research.  Research  is  the  product  of  ideas. 
Even  unlimited  sums  of  money  do  not  assure 
the  needed  ideas. 

Research  is  to  manufacturing  as  prospect- 
ing is  to  mining.  In  research  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  explore,  to  learn,  to  know  and  to 
understand.  Design  for  production  comes 
later  and  is  a  different  matter  entirely. 

In  research  we  seek  to  prove  that  there 
are  no  laws  of  nature  that  prohibit  what  v.e 
wish  to  do.  Making  a  production  prototype 
is  quite  another  matter. 

The  researcher  makes  apparatus  which 
can  t>e  made  to  work  in  a  laboratory.  The 
production  engineer  strives  to  make  devices 
which  will  not  fail.  An  automobile,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  produced  In  volume,  not  only 
must  operate  properly,  but  it  must  continue 
to  function  over  a  long  period  of  time  even 
when  used  under  adverse  conditions  or  not 
properly  maintained. 

To  attain  even  lower  levels  of  emissions  of 
new  vehicles  we  have  Intensive,  parallel  pro- 
grams Involving  development  of  alternate 
forms  of  automotive  power  and  improve- 
mentfi  of  the  Internal  combustion  engine. 
There  Is  no  one,  quick  answer  to  the  total 
problem.  It  will  take  contributions  from 
many  design  parameters  to  minimize  emis- 
sion from  any  power  source. 

ALTERNATE    POWER    PLAIfT   DEVELOPMENT    AT    ck 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  work  we  are  doing 
on  alternate  power  plants.  Specifically,  these 
Include  continuous  combustion  engines — that 
Is  gas  turbines,  steam  and  Stirling  engines — 
as  well  as  electric  power  systems  and  hybrids, 
which  are  combinations  of  two  or  more  power 
plants. 

Continuous  combustion  engines  offer  the 
opportunity  for  more  complete,  steady  and, 
therefore,  more  precisely  controlled  com- 
bustion. They  can  be  designed  to  have  reduc- 
tions perhaps  80  to  95  per  cent  below  the 
emission  level  of  the  1960-level  uncontrolled 
Internal  combustion  engine.  This  Is  an 
emission  level  to  which  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine  can  be  reduced  by  further 
Improvement. 


One  of  the  most  promising  continuous 
combustion  engines  Is  the  gas  turbine.  Our 
gas  turbine  research  dates  back  20  years  and 
has  Included  experimental  trucks,  buses,  and 
the  first  gas  turbine  automobile  In  the  United 
States,  built  and  tested  In  1953. 

For  the  Immediate  future,  a  gas  turbine 
engine  Is  scheduled  for  production  by  our 
Detroit  Diesel  Engine  Division  for  trucks, 
buses  and  stationary  applications.  This  power 
plant,  aimed  at  the  heavy  vehicle  market,  'will 
be  a  relative  of  the  experimental  gas  turbine 
developed  by  the  Research  Laboratories  a 
number  of  years  ago.  The  GM  turbine- 
powered  bus  will  have  an  automatic  trans- 
mission comparable  to  those  In  present  buses 
rather  than  a  manual  shift. 

While  research  Indicates  that  the  turbine 
Is  much  better  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
trucks  and  buses,  we  are  working  on  designs 
for  passenger  cars,  too.  Disadvantages  of  the 
turbine  for  passenger  cars  in  the  present  state 
of  development  Include  poor  fuel  economy 
and  Inadequate  response  In  traffic. 

One  possible  limitation  on  mass  produc- 
tion feasibility  of  the  gas  turbine  for  pas- 
senger cars  is  the  fact  that  a  major  required 
material  is  not  available  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance. Present  turbine  engine  components 
require  large  amounts  of  nickel,  perhaps 
more  nickel  than  present  free  world  avail- 
ability. However,  we  are  continuing  to  search 
for  new  designs  and  more  available  ma- 
terials that  could  make  this  low  emission 
engine  practical  for  production  automobiles. 
As  to  steam  engines.  Interest  in  research 
and  development  has  been  running  high. 
Government-sponsored  programs  for  the 
testing  of  steam-engine  buses  are  underway 
In  Dallas  and  San  Francisco.  At  Oeneral 
Motors,  we  also  have  had  a  number  of  steam 
engine  research  and  development  programs 
in  progress. 

We  exhibited  two  working  steam  engine 
test  vehicles  last  summer  at  a  "Progress  of 
Power"  exhibit.  We  are  continuing  to  do 
experimental  work  with  them. 

One  is  a  Chevrolet  Chevelle,  powered  by  a 
steam  engine  designed  and  Installed  by  Bes- 
ler  Developments  Inc.  The  second  car,  a 
Pontiac  Grand  Prix,  contains  an  engine  de- 
signed and  constructed  at  the  GM  Research 
Laboratories. 

We  have  found  that  size,  cost,  fuel  con- 
sumption, serious  lubrication  problems  and 
weight  are  formidable  obstacles — not  to  men- 
tion the  cold  weather  freezing  problem. 

An  external  combustion  engine,  the  Stir- 
ling, Is  quiet,  vibration  free,  and  about  twice 
as  efficient  as  the  steam  engine. 

The  GM  Research  Laboratories  have  done 
development  work  on  Stirling  engines  over 
the  last  12  years.  Our  experimental  hybrid 
Stirling-electric  car,  the  Sttr-Lec  II,  features 
a  battery-powered  electric  drive  system  with 
the  8-horsepower  Stirling  engine  driving  an 
alternator  for  battery  charging. 

At  its  present  state  of  development,  the 
Stirling  is  bulky,  heavy,  complex  and  expen- 
sive. It  requires  materials  not  readily  avail- 
able in  quantity,  and  both  durability  and 
maintainability  are  unknown.  Our  current 
research  is  directed  toward  designing  lighter, 
smaller,  less  costly  engines. 

In  addition  to  our  work  on  petroleum- 
burning  engines,  General  Motors  .has  several 
active  programs  on  electro-chemical  energy 
converters  and  electric  drives.  We  demon- 
strated our  Electrovalr  II  and  other  battery- 
powered  cars  at  our  "Progress  of  Power"  ex- 
hibit. These  vehicles,  built  as  prototypes  to 
gain  more  definitive  answers  in  our  research, 
were  the  products  of  several  years  of  In- 
vestigation into  various  electric  drive  ve- 
hicles. The  Electrovalr  II,  successor  to  Elec- 
trovalr I  built  In  1963,  was  demonstrated  In 
Washington  In  1967  in  tonnectlon  with  a 
Congressional  hearing. 

Our  Intensive  Investigations  of  the  elec- 
tric car  have  shown  that  the  major  advan- 
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lAge  of  this  vehicle  is  reduction  of  air  pollut- 
ing emlsalons 

We  h*ve  reflearched  and  built  a  limited 
application  or  short  range  "shopper"  ve- 
hicle— something  between  our  compact-sized 
Electrovalr  II  and  a  golf  cart  Although 
slightly  smaller  than  moat  electric  cars  built 
today.  Its  performance  characteristics  are 
similar  to  those  of  other  electric  vehicles 

A  vehicle  of  this  type  would  be  used  almost 
exclusively  for  local  shopping,  driving  to  a 
commuter  .station,  various  short -distance 
community  errand-type  driving  and  other 
limited  range  '.ranspiirtatlon  taslts 

A  number  of  limitations  compared  to  cur- 
rent all-purpose  cars— at  '.he  present  state 
of  battery  development— are  Imposed  by  this 
type  of  electric  vehicle    For  example 

Top  speeds  range  up  to  approximately  45 
miles  per  hour 

This  poses  a  safety  hazard  !f  such  vehicles 
are  intermixed  with  larger  cars  on  urban 
expressways  and  comparable  roads  where 
constant  speeds  of  40  miles  and  m(5re  per 
hour  are  maintained 

Besides  initial  cost  replacement  of  bat- 
teries approximately  every  two  yesws  could 
be  expected  to  cost  In  the  area  of  »200  in 
today  s  market 

Cold  weather  and  passenger  compartment 
heating  would  place  heavy  burdens  on  per- 
formance 'Battery  performance  deteriorates 
In  coTd  cllrtiates  At  zero  degrees  Fahrenheit 
a  lead-acid  batterv  will  deliver  f)nlv  about 
60  percent  of  the  driving  range  and  peak 
power  that  It  will  at  80  degrees 

A  "shopper"  that  ha.s  a  range  of  40  miles 
on  an  80  degree  day  would  be  cut  back  to  a 
range  of  24  miles  on  a  zero  degree  day  If  the 
heater  were  not  used,  and  only  12  miles  if  the 
heater  were  used 

In  our  batterv  work,  we  are  faced  with  m 
age-old  problem  For  vehicular  propulsion,  a 
battery  miust  deliver  high  power  for  accelera- 
tion ajad  hin  climbing,  and  it  must  offer  high 
energy  storage  for  traveling  long  distances 
The  lead-acid  battery  provides  enoujth  power 
but  Inadequate  range  Fuel  cell  eharacteris- 
'Ics  are  just  the  opp^ielte  and  the  ..ther  con- 
cepts fall  m  between  Cost.  size,  weight  and 
availability  of  materials  represent  a  con- 
tinuing challenge 

No  one  has  yet  produced  .i  battery  which 
meets  all  the  requirements  We  are  conunu- 
ing  development  work  on  some  of  the  most 
promising  contenders  One  of  these  is  the 
zlnc-dlr  battery,  which  has  about  three  to 
ftve  times  the  range  performance  of  the  lead- 
,icid  battery 

In  addition,  we  are  studying  the  llthlum- 
chlonne  cell.  It  has  more  than  idequate 
power  and  the  energy  storage  capacity  is  10 
to  15  nnies  greater  than  a  ;ead-.icld  system 
However.  It  operates  at  extremely  high  tem- 
peratures m  the  neighborhood  of  1200  de- 
crees Fahrenheit.  Vehicular  application  is 
still   many   miles  down   the  road 

One  major  electric  vehicle  problem  in  the 
New  York  j.re!i.  ts  the  availability  of  adequate 
power.  .\s  you  know,  problems  related  ro  both 
air  and  thermal  pollution  have  limited  the 
utilities  :n  expaiidlng  economical  power 
availability  Power  supplies  are  expected  to 
be  so  tight  :n  the  summer  of  1971  :n  New 
York,  according  to  a  recent  rep<->rt  In  Business 
Week,  that  the  utility  company  is  .said  to  be 
planning  -o  mount  emergency  power  genera- 
tors on  barges  around  Manhattan  Isl.ind  Na- 
tionally, utlUty  companies  are  expected  to 
Increase  generating  capacity  fourfold  by  1990 
Just  to  meet  norniai  demand  This  expansion 
does  not  provide  for  capacity  that  would  be 
needed  to  recharge  batteries  of  electric 
vehicles 

In  .iddltlon  to  problems  related  to  poten- 
Ual  Inadequacy  of  power  supply  in  some  lo- 
cations, shifting  motorists  from  present  pas- 
senger cars  to  electric  vehicles  could  produce 
side-effect  problems  True,  use  '.if  battery- 
powered  vehicles  would  eliminate  auto  emis- 
sions  However,  generating  additional  electric 
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power  to  charge  the  batteries  could  result  In 
increased  pollutants  emitted  by  stationary 
sources 

In  summary,  some  of  the  various  alter- 
nate power  planu  that  we  are  Investigating 
have  more  promise  than  others  In  certain 
respects  and  our  development  programs  on 
thes«  concepts  will  conUnue  However.  In 
view  of  the  apparent  shortcoming  ..f  these 
alternate  fiower  plants  in  various  respects, 
we  have  continued  to  work  Intensively  on 
further  development  of  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine    We  will  now  review  this  work 

CM  DEVSLOPUENT  or  IMPROVED  INTEaNAL 
CoMBl-STIoN  ENI.INE 

Our  programs  In  General  Motors  Ui  provide 
additional  reductions  ut  emissions  from  the 
internal  combustion  engine  have  produced 
most  encouraging  results  We  have  been  able 
to  obtain  very  low  emission  levels  with  ex- 
perimental engines  In  the  laboratory 

Exhaust  manifold  reactors  are  one  of  the 
routes  to  still  lower  emissions  from  the  in- 
'ernal  combustion  engine  Basically,  these 
are  large  volume  exhaust  manifolds  from 
two  to  four  times  the  size  of  conventional 
manifolds  These  are  devices  to  consume 
Kases  in  the  exhaust  Their  effectlvene.ss 
depends  upon  the  temi)erature  that  can  be 
maintained  and  how  long  the  exhaust  gases 
mixed  with  addlthjnal  air  .an  be  kept  at  the 
elevated  temperature 

Extremely  low  levels  of  emission  compared 
to  even  the  currently  controlled  emissions 
have  been  obtained  This  effectiveness  Is 
offset  by  a  number  of  problems  which  we  are 
trying  to  solve  The  principal  problem  Is  that 
of  a  material  We  need  heat-resistant  mate- 
rial that  U  longer  iasUng  than  anv  avail- 
able today 

Another  system  also  involves  enlarged 
manifolds  but  does  not  require  added  air 
and  does  not  have  the  fuel  economy  penal- 
ties and  high  temperature  material  problems 
"f  the  previously  de.scrlbed  reactors  However 
these  lean-fuel  manifolds  do  not  produce  as 
low  emission  levels,  and  there  are  difficul- 
ties m  providing  satisfactory  engine  onera- 
tion 

We  have  actively  conducted  efforts  to  ap- 
ply catalytic  control  to  exhaust  emissions— 
an  effort  started  in  the  middle  1950s  To  date 
we  have  been  unsuccessful  with  any  catalyst 
If  the  gasoline  fuel  contains  lead  The  cata- 
lysts are  rendered  Inert  in  a  relatively  short 
mileage  when   leaded   gasoline  is  used 

Our  work  now  is  r.-ncen'rated  on  catalysts 
for  use  with  unleaded  fuels  We  have  found 
that  thl.s  approach  i.s  very  effective  In  further 
reducing  emissions  from  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engines 

However,  'his  success  has  been  attained 
with  precious  metal  catalysts  which  require 
material  limited  in  availability  Problems  of 
catalyst  durability  and  temperature  control 
must  also  be  solved 

A  number  of  other  techniques  for  emission 
improvement  have  been  developed  which 
show  promise  as  an  aid  m  attaining  lower 
emissions  These  Involve  combustion  cham- 
ber design,  fuel  injection,  valve  timing  opti- 
mization  and  exhaust   gas  recirculation 

Our  studies  and  experience  with  these  ex- 
perimental systems  have  Indicated  that  an 
Improved  piston  engine  has  -he  potential  to 
provide  -he  same  very  low  level  of  emissions 
of  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons  and  ni- 
trous oxides  achievable  with  the  gas  turbine 
steam  or  .Stirling  engine 

A.S  a  result,  selection  among  these  power 
plants  for  future  pnxluctlon  will  be  based 
upon  characteristics  other  'han  emission 
level  Further,  we  believe  on  the  basis  of  the 
problems  yet  to  be  s.jlved  that  we  will  be 
able  to  achieve  a  production  version  of  the 
improved  pLston  engine  earlier  in  time  than 
any  of  the  alternate  power  plant.s 

This  makes  it  clear  that  we  must  continue 
to  develop  the  Improved  piston  engine  If  w« 


are  not  to  delay  that  advent  of  stlU  lower 
emission  level  automoblleB. 

Considering  all  the  relative  advantagea 
and  dlsadvantagee  of  the  various  pow-, 
plants  which  might  be  used  in  automobiles 
the  Internal  combustion  engine  offers  at  pres- 
em  the  best  pollution  control  value.  All  of 
the  fxrtentlal  power  plants  must  be  measured 
against  each  other  on  the  basis  of  emis.sion 
level  potential  and  value— in  all  its  aspects— 
to  the  owner  of  the  car 

We  would  like  to  make  It  absolutely  <  car 
that  General  Motors  has  an  open  mind  i«i  to 
power  plants  for  automobiles  and  will  ton- 
tinue   to  explore  all  possible  aliernatlvt-s 

"PROGRESS    OF    POWER" 

Recently,  we  demonstrated  to  many  scien- 
tists and  others  interested  In  power  t'lant 
development  some  of  the  latest  results  o'  our 
continuing  investigation  of  various  pos  ible 
lorms  of  automotive  power 

We  showed  examples  of  working,  experl. 
mental  propulsion  systems  at  a  "Progre^^  of 
Power"  exhibit  at  our  Technical  Center  near 
Detroit  These  experimental  designs  Vm 
under  investlgauon  included  both  alternate 
power  plants  and  improved  Internal  .-,,ni. 
bustion  engines  We  are  continuing  our  •■  ork 
to  develop  these  laboratory  prototypes  to- 
ward manufacturing  feasibility 

A  bcM.klet  containing  copie-s'of  report  .  on 
these  various  power  plants  Is  submitted  with 
'.his  statement. 

We  invite  you   to  visit   the  OM  Tecrmical 
(enter  to  see  these   vehicles  and.  more  -m 
portantly.  the  work  we  are  doing  in  emlv^icn 
control  research  and  engineering 

PROBLEMS    RELATED    TO    LEAD    IN    OASOLINr 

All  the-  gas«illne-burnlng  engine  appro  .t  nes 
reviewed  previously  have  Important  '  ;el 
composition  requirements  if  we  are  to  aor  p •  e 
maximum  control  of  emissions. 

The  most  Important  of  these  is  the  r:im- 
inat! m  of  lead  from  gasoline  Lead  ere  ites 
several  problems,  such  as  making  exhaust 
manifold  reactors  less  effective  and  destroy- 
:ng  effectiveness  of  catalysts. 

Use  ol  leaded  gasoline  rather  than  g.i.si  ;:ne 
without  lead  may  also  cause  greater  e.T.ls- 
sion  control  deterioration  with  accumulation 
ol  mileage  due  to  combustion  chamber  fie- 
poslts  Also.  lead  depoeits  form  rapidly  in 
-ome  of  the  narrow  passages  which  I.rm  a 
major  part  of  some  contemplated  c<  n.rol 
system. 

Recently,  various  government  ager.cies 
have  indicated  interest  in  eventual  control 
of  particulates  from  automobiles.  By  far.  :he 
major  share  of  such  particulates  are  lead  or 
lead  products  If  significant  reduction  m 
these  particulate  levels  is  to  be  achieved,  had 
must   be   removed   from   gasoline. 

THE   IMPACT   or  At'TO   EMISSIONS   ON   POLLrxIrN 

We  have  talked  so  far  about  the  automobile 
and  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  are  try- 
ing  ro   do   with    respect    to   auto   emission's. 

.^s  we  go  further  down  the  road,  reduction 
of  car  emissions  to  an  acceptable  level  would 
.solve  only  the  automotive  emission  segment 
of  the  total  air  pollution  problem. 

We  are  confronted  with  f;u--reachlng  air 
quality  problems  that  will  not  be  solved  even 
with  reduction  of  auto  emissions  to  ;•  .-o. 
This  Is  a  fact  beyond  question.  Air  pollu::  n 
will  not  go  away  Just  by  restricting  au'^ 
emissions 


AL-TO    EMISSIONS    AND     .METROPOLITAN    AIR 

poLLtrrioN 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  data  on  metropolitan 
New  York's  atmospheric  pollution  probleT-s. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  opinions  f  x- 
pressed  as  to  the  sources  of  the  metropolitan 
area's  ptil.uted  air  Admittedly,  the  automo- 
bile is  a  contributor  to  the  problem. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  measure  gross  ton- 
nage and  place  equal  value  on  all  the  various 
types  of  pollution  tonnage  In  the  atmos- 
phere  This  type  of  assessment  Is  misleading. 
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The  tonnage  figures  should  be  weighted  by 
.he  potential  harm  to  health  that  any  given 
type  of  pollutant  will  produce.  Even  thU  does 
not  give  adequate  recognition  to  time  con- 
centration or  dosage. 

Nevertheless.  Lf  we  use  assessment*  of  the 
toxicity  of  the  various  types  of  pollutants  to 
modify  the  tonnage,  we  obtain  a  more  factual 
picture  of  the  Importance  of  the  individual 
pollutants  In  a  city's  atmospheric  problems. 
Pollutants  present  in  metropolitan  atmos- 
pheres include  hydrocarbons,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, nitrous  oxides,  sulfur  oxides  and  par- 
ticulates. 

On  a  tonnage  basis,  slightly  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  metropolitan  air  pollutant  vol- 
ume Is  attributable  to  automobiles. 

Be-^ause  carbon  monoxide  is  the  largest 
tonn.ige  pollutant  emitted  to  the  metropoU- 
un  atmosphere.  It  Is  often  asstimed  that  this 
Is  the  principal  metropolitan  area  pollution 
problem.  Since  most  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
comes  from  automobiles.  It  Is  further  as- 
sumed that  the  automobile  Is  the  major 
cause  of  this  area's  pollution  problem. 

.According  to  government  figures,  carbon 
monoxide  Is  far  less  significant  In  terms  of 
potential  harmful  health  effect  than  are 
manv  other  pollutants. 

n  potenUal  health  harm  of  these  Individual 
pollutants  Is  considered  as  well  as  tonnage, 
the  relative  Importance  of  present  levels  of 
carbua  monoxide  In  the  atmosphere  becomes 
much  less.  Rather  than  being  responsible 
{or  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  problem, 
automobile  emissions  become  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  metropolitan  air  pollution 
problem. 

We  think  this  type  of  assessment  Is  Im- 
ponr.nt  In  keeping  In  proper  perspective  the 
relative  role  of  the  automobile  In  contribut- 
ing to  harmful  pollution.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  we  believe  there  should 
be  any  relaxation  In  efforts  to  control  emis- 
sions from  the  automobile,  but  It  does  mean 
that  the  government  at  all  levels  should  at 
all  times  keep  the  total  problem  In  mind. 

T.ius.  It  follows  that  regardless  of  the  Im- 
provements In  automobile  power  plants,  air 
poUuiion  will  continue  to  be  a  problem  and 
will  continue  to  concern  all  citizens  and  gov- 
ernn.entfi  for  many  years. 

This  Is  a  by-product  of  our  continuing 
urban  growth,  population  growth  and  the 
proliferation  of  additional  products  that  have 
their  own  role  In  atmospheric  pollution.  Just 
as  we  are  dedicated  to  reducing  auto  emls-'^ 
slons.  General  Motors  supports  all  useful 
efforts  to  find  solutions  to  other  sources  of 
atmospheric  pollution.  This  is  a  big  Job,  and 
all  ol  us  as  good  citizens  mtist  work  toward 
the  L'oal  of  cleaner  air. 

For  our  part,  we  have  undertaken  exten- 
sive projects  to  control  emissions  from  our 
manufacturing  facilities,  as  well  as  emissions 
from  the  cars  we  produce. 

The  criteria  established  In  studies  of  what 
represents  suitable  air  quality  should  be- 
come the  basis  for  control  standards  with 
which  automobile  manufacturers  and  all 
other  contributors  would  comply,  taking  into 
account  both  technological  and  economic 
feasibility. 

The  automobile  Industry  can  perform  most 
effectively  In  reducing  emission  levels  if  sta- 
ble standards  are  set  sufQclently  far  in  ad- 
vance to  allow  time  for  development  of  an 
optimum  approach  to  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  closing,  let  me  assure  you  that  General 
Motors  will  do  Its  part  In  the  effort  to  find 
means  to  reduce  automotive  pollutants.  'We 
are  working  hard  to  develop  alternate  power 
pl.-mts.  We  believe,  on  the  basis  of  our  work, 
however,  that  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine currently  is  the  best  overall  power  plant 
m  terms  of  all  value  considerations. 

It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  auto  emis- 
sions will  diminish  satisfactorily,  and  we  are 


determined  to  eliminate  the  contribution  of 
the  automobile  from  the  list  of  significant 
pollutant  sources. 
Thank  you. 


Statement  by  H.  L.  Misch  to  Congressman 
Leonard  Fabbstein  and  Othee  Membebs  or 
THE  U.S.  HotrsE  or  Representatives  Prom 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticttt, 
New  York  City,  December  8,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  Herbert  L.  Misch,  Vice 
President — Engineering,    Ford    Motor    Com- 
pany,  tind   with   me   today   are   Donald   A. 
Jensen,  Director  of  our  Automotive  Emissions 
Ofllce  and  Ross  Taylor,  Assistant  Chief  En- 
gineer, Ford  Motor  Company's  engine  engi- 
neering. At  your  request,  I  am  here  today  to 
describe   briefly  the  efforts   of  Ford   Motor 
Company  to  control  emissions  from  our  vehi- 
cles,  the   impact   of   our   programs   on    air 
quality,  particularly  in  the  greater  New  York 
City  Metropolitan  area,  and  to  discuss  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  area  of  alternate  power 
sources  and  their  prospects  for  application 
to  motor  vehicles. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  the  air  pollution  problem 
In  the  metropolitan  New  York  area.  That 
problem  has  been  delineated  in  the  1967-68 
Progress  Report  of  the  Department  of  Air 
Resources  of  New  York  City.'  According  to 
this  report,  the  principal  pollutants  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area  are  sulfur  diox- 
ide, carbon  monoxide  and  particulate  matter. 
The  automobile  emits  two  of  these  pollut- 
ants— CO  and  partlctUates.  It  also  emits 
hydrocarbons  and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Be- 
cause we  are  aware  of  no  evidence  that  HC 
and  NOk  pose  a  significant  problem  in  this 
area,  I  vrtll  direct  my  remarks  to  the  two 
problem  pKJllutants — carbon  monoxide  and 
particulate  matter. 

To  set  the  carbon  monoxide  problem  Into 
perspective,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
City's  Department  of  Air  Resources  report. 
It  states, 

"Carbon  monoxide  has  long  been  identified 
as  one  of  New  York  City's  major  pollutants. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  1 .5  million  tons  of 
carbon  monoxide  are  emitted,  on  an  annvial 
basis.  Into  its  atmosphere  with  most  of  it 
coming  from  automobiles.  And  yet  measure- 
ments over  the  last  10  years  at  the  City's 
principal  monitoring  site  in  upper  Manhat- 
tan, rarely  Indicated  levels  of  carbon  monox- 
ide that  could  be  construed  to  be  of  concern. 
However,  data  collected  from  1966  to  1967  in 
a  more  detailed  study  showed  that  a  niunber 
of  areas  in  the  City  experienced  greater  than 
desirable  levels  of  carbon  monoxide." 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  have  already 
accomplished  a  major  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  carbon  monoxide  emitted  by  re- 
cent model  automobiles.  Our  1970  model  cars 
emit  about  70  per  cent  less  CO  than  did  their 
1967  counterparts.  It  should  be  clear  that 
these  Improvements  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward elimination  of  the  automobile's  contri- 
bution to  carbon  monoxide  levels  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  New  York  City. 

With  respect  to  particulate  matter,  this 
same  report  states  that  88.6  per  cent  of  the 
particulates  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area  arise  from  sources  other  than  motor 
vehicles  and  it  establishes  that  the  majority 
of  that  88.6  per  cent  is  attributable  to  such 
sources  as  space  heating,  incineration  and 
power  generation. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  11.4  per 
cent  attributed  to  mobile  sources,  we  know 
that  lead  additives  In  gasoline  are  respon- 
sible for  a  part  of  it.  But.  we  also  know  that 
even  if  there  were  no  lead  additives  in  gas- 
oline, the  automobile  would  still  emit  some 
particulate  matter.  My  point  is  that  we  do 


not  yet  know  as  much  about  the  medical, 
engineering  and  scientific  aspects  of  this 
problem  as  we  must  in  order  to  address 
it  intelligently  and,  in  this  connection,  are 
working  to  advance  the  state  of  the  art. 
I  do  not  mean  to  underplay  the  role 
of  the  automobile  as  a  contributor  to  the 
emission  problem  in  New  York  City,  but 
rather  to  give  a  balance  perspective  to  the 
overall  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the  certitude 
reflected  by  some  of  the  statements  made 
this  morning,  there  remain  even  at  this  late 
stage  of  the  evolutionary  process — an  amaz- 
ing number  of  unknowns  relative  to  the  at- 
mosphere in  general,  the  thresholds  of  tox- 
icity and  the  synergistic  effects  of  various 
contaminants  of  the  atmosphere.  In  other 
words,  we — government  and  industry — still 
do  not  know  enough  about  the  vagaries  of 
the  atmosphere  to  be  certain  how  much  of 
any  given  pollutant  is  "safe"  or  "harmful." 
Although  the  responsibility  for  this  defi- 
nition resides  primarily  in  the  government, 
we  are  attempting  to  aid  in  this  effort 
through,  among  other  things,  the  support 
of  a  research  program  managed  by  the  Co- 
ordinating Research  Council.  This  13  million 
dollar  program  is  funded  by  the  auto  and 
petroleum  industries  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Experts  from  each  of  these  entitles,  to- 
taling over  200  scientists,  engineers  and  med- 
ical doctors  organized  in  32  committees,  aid 
in  the  management  of  this  program  through 
the  Air  Pollution  Research  Advisory  Coun- 
cil known  as  APR  AC. 

The  research  efforts  include  atmospheric 
studies  such  as  plant  damage  by  air  pollu- 
tion, fate  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  at- 
mosphere, origin  and  imjjortance  of  haze 
formation,  the  source  and  fate  of  light  hy- 
drocarbons In  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
study  programs  to  measure  and  identify  par- 
ticulate matter.  Medical  projects  Include 
studies  of  the  effects  of  low  concentrations 
of  carbon  monoxide  on  behavior,  cardio- 
vascular activity,  blood  effects,  and  so  on. 
I  am  not  here  to  suggest  that  further  ac- 
tion on  the  air  pollution  problem  should 
await  further  definition  of  the  specific  needs. 
However,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the 
more  certain  all  of  us  are  of  the  relevant 
facts,  the  better  able  Industry  will  be  to 
solve  the  problem  and  the  more  Informed 
government's  appraisal  will  be  of  the  cost 
and  performance  relationships  implicit  in 
compliance  with  the  new  and  more  stringent 
emission  standards. 

Now  I  would  like  to  address  the  remainder 
of  my  comments  to  the  subjects  about  which 
you  and  the  other  members  of  Congress  here 
today  have  deep  concern,  what  Ford  is  do- 
ing to  reduce  vehicle  emissions. 

First,  let  me  discuss  alternate  power 
sources. 

Although  we  have  prepared  rather  elab- 
orate paper  studies  and  carefully  analyzed  all 
publicly  available  literature  on  the  subject, 
we  have  found  no  cause  to  become  optimis- 
tic about  the  Rankine  cycle  engine.  In  a 
Senate  Committee  hearing  In  Washington 
In  May.  1968.'  I  indicated  that,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  Rankine  cycle  was  too  complex  and 
fraught  with  too  many  seemingly  Insoluble 
problems  to  be  considered  a  likely  successor 
to  the  Internal  combustion  engine.  We  have 
found  nothing  since  that  time  to  alter  our 
evaluation  of  the  Rankine  cycle. 

Our  activities  in  electric  vehicle  research 
were  described  to  Senate  committees  in 
March,  1967,  by  Dr.  Michael  Ference,  Vice 
President  of  Ford's  Scientific  Research  Staff.' 


'  "Approaching  the  Clean  Air"  1967-68 
Progress  Report,  Department  of  Air  Re- 
sources, New  York  City,  January  1,  1969. 


>  Testimony  of  Mr.  L.  Misch.  Senate 
Committees  on  Commerce  and  Public 
Works.  May  27.  1968. 

■''  Statement  by  Mr.  M.  Ference,  Jr.,  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Conunerce  and  Public 
Works,  March  16.  1967. 
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He  clMd  the  development  work  on  a  concept 
battery — sodium-sulfur  -a  ?lrir  .ilr  battery 
concept,  improved  motors  and  control  sys- 
tems. It  *a«  [Minted  out  that  Pord  Motor 
Conipany  had  hopes  that  these  major  ad- 
vances in  battery  development  and  in  control 
and  motor  technology  might  give  the  electric 
vehicle  a  good  chance  to  succeed  as  a  small 
urban -suburban  passenger  car  .and  delivery 
or  service  vehicle  wtthin  a  decade 

Then,  as  now  the  principal  problem  was  to 
And  ways  to  minimize  the  electric  vehicle's 
disadvantages  of  short  range  poor  speed  and 
acceleration  and  hill  climbing  <ind  long  re- 
charge time  compared  with  the  quick  refuel- 
ing of  gasoline  powered  cars 

Our  position  is  essentially  unchanged  to- 
day. Problems  associated  with  the  fabrication 
of  aodlum-sulfur  batteries  have  proved  to  be 
more  dlfflcult  to  solve  than  had  been  iintlcl- 
pated  As  a  result,  we  nre  nowhere  near  as  far 
along  at  this  time  as  we  hoped  we  would  be 
Also,  the  hoped  for  short  range  potential  of 
air-zlnc  and  nlckel-zlnc  batteries  did  not 
materialize 

Some  research  with  lead  acid  batteries  ap- 
pears promising  This  development,  if  suc- 
cessful. A-ouId  permit  the  production  if  a 
city  car  with  about  40  miles  range  in  city 
driving  This  represents  a  two-to-foiir-fold 
Imprrrvement"  over  previous  technology  It 
also  Jms  'amen-  the  motivation  to  re-eKiunlne 
the  hybrid  engine   electric  vehicle  concept 

The  most  promising  of  all  alternate  power 
sources,  in  lur  opinion,  is  '-he  <as  turbine 
engine  Em^sionlevels  of  hydrocarbons  and 
'arbon  morKHioFTt'om  ga.s  turbines  appear  to 
be  extremelv  low;  however  there  is  some 
question  .IS  'o  the  level  to  which  oxides  of 
nitrogen  can  be  controlled 

We  have  been  devoting  an  important  share 
of  our  research,  engineering  and  'estlng  'o 
this  engine  during  the  past  15  years  Three 
years  ago  we  introduced  our  experimental 
707  turbine,  a  seventh  generation  turbine 
engine  designed  by  Pord  engineers.  The  707 
was  designed  speclflcally  for  heavy  duty 
trucks  We  have  tested  these  engines  for 
thousands  of  hours  on  dynamometers  and  at 
our  proving  grounds  In  Michigan  and  Ari- 
zona. Some  18  months  ago  we  installed  the 
engine  n  i  few  if  our  own  fleet  trucks  which 
haul  Ford  p>arts  r'rom  Michigan  to  our  plants 
m  Ohio  Results  have  been  very  encouraging, 
but  work  must  continue  to  develop  adequate 
durability  and  performance 

We  have  extended  lur  turbine  activities 
beyond  truck  application  and.  earlier  this 
year,  launched  -i  program  for  application  for 
off-road  uses,  .such  as  stand-by  generator 
sets.  oU  well  cementing,  construction  ma- 
chlner-.'  and  m.irine  pleasure  craft  We  .ilso 
have  Installed  a  gas  turbine  engine  in  *  Con- 
tinental Trailways  biLs  which  soon  will  be 
making  a  test  run  ucr<»vs  the  country. 

.Application  to  automobiles  is  sUll  a  bit 
down  the  road  However,  preliminary  analysis 
Indicates  that  the  use  of  gas  turbine  engines 
in  passenger  cars  would  entail  a  significant 
cost  penalty  and.  m  the  case  of  city  driving, 
high  fuel  costs  These  cost  and  'echnlcal 
factors  will  have  to  be  overcome  before  the 
gas  turbine  can  be  considered  as  an  attrac- 
tive substitute  for  the  Internal  x>mbustlon 
engine  in  passenger  cars 

Whether  or  not  any  of  these  alternate 
power  sources  ever  proves  to  be  worthy  of 
becoming  a  volume-produced  power  plant 
remains  highly  speculative  at  this  point  The 
near  term  !mprovement.js  for  vehicle  emis- 
sions must  be  realized  from  the  internal 
combustion  engine  system  Kurther,  we  think 
any  objective  analysis  of  the  evidence  sup- 
port* our  conclusion  that  the  goal  of  a  vir- 
tually emission  free  power  source  can  be 
reached  sooner  with  the  internal  combustion 
engine  than  with  an  entirely  different  and 
unproven  power  plant. 

Por   theae  reasons  a  greater  share  of  our 
efforts    Is    directed    txjward    the    control    of 


emissions     from     the     Internal    combuBtlon 
engine 

One  very  subotantlal  program  dedicated 
to  these  future  improvements  is  what  we 
term  the  Inter-Industry  Emission  Ckjntrol 
Program.  It  is  comprised  of  Pord  and  ten 
other  oompantes.  six  of  which  are  f>etroleum 
companies  and  the  other  four  foreign  auto 
manufacturers  The  IIEC  was  established  In 
April.  lt>67,  with  Pord  Motor  Company  serv- 
ing as  project  manager 

The  IIEC  utilizes  the  respective  talents  of 
petroleum  and  automotive  specialists  In  the 
quest  to  develop  a  virtually  eml.sslon  free  car 
Some  very  ambitious  goals  were  set.  Pro- 
gram targets  are  65  ppm  hydriKtarbons,  03 
mole  per  cent  carbon  monoxide  and  175  ppm 
oxides  of  nitrogen  These  emission  targets 
represents  a  90  97  per  cent  reduction  from 
pre-emlsslon  controlled  vehicles 

We  have  attained  these  very  low  levels  In 
the  laboratory  and  now  have  a  program  In- 
volving concept  cars  utilizing  advanced  hard- 
ware and  undergoing  tests  at  our  proving 
grounds  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
approaches  are  feasible  In  terms  of  durabil- 
ity, operating  economy  and  performance  We 
are  pr^vceedlng  at  full  speed  uj  reach  the 
necessary  conclusions  and  should  these  tests 
show  promise,  we  will  explore  the  .idaptabll- 
Ity  of  these  concepts  to  mass  production 
techniques 

Gentlemen.  I  submit  that  our  progress  lo 
dale  and  our  future  objectives  which  we 
o-mfldently  expect  to  attain  In  the  control  of 
omissions  fmm  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine will  serve  our  mutual  objective  of  pro- 
viding clean  automobiles  and  a  better  en- 
vironment for  everyone  .\s  Mr  Henry  Pord 
II  said  last  Tue.sday  December  2i  In  an  ad- 
dress at  the  Harvard  Bu.>.iness  School.  It 
dL>esnt  uike  much  imagination  to  see  that 
Ijefure  ti.«  many  years  have  vcoiie  by.  the  only 
market  left  for  motor  vehicles  will  be  the 
market  for  vehicles  that  are  virtually  emis- 
sion free  ■ 

In  clt)Slng.  let  me  assure  you  that  Pord 
Motor  Company  intends  to  be  an  ;iggres61ve 
participant  in  that  market. 

BiocR.\pniEs  or  Expert   Witnesses 

HEALTH    PANEL 

.Stephen  M  Avers.  MD  .Aistxiate  attend- 
ing m  Department  of  .Medicine.  New  York 
UnUersty  Medical  Center;  former  Chairman 
.Manhattan  Action  for  Clean  Air  Committee; 
Member  US  Surgeon  General's  Subcom- 
rnit'ee  on  Cardiovascular  Aspects  of  Smoking 
and  Health  and  the  Medical  .Advisory  Com- 
mittee .New  York  Cltv  Department  of  Air 
Pollution  Control 

William  Cruce  Rockefeller  University, 
neurophysiology  studies  lectured  widely  in 
.New  York  and  testitled  before  legislative 
bodies.  Member  Air  PoUuiion  Committee. 
Scientist  Comnutte*  on  Public  Information 
■  will  be  testifying  as  a  representative  of  the 
Committee  i 

.Austin  Heller  Commissioner  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control.  New  York  City. 

LOW    POLLUTION    TECHNOLOGY 

Robert  U  Ayres  Vice  President.  Interna- 
tional Research  and  Technology  Corporation; 
former  technological-environmental  sp>eclal- 
'.st.  Resources  for  the  Future;  member  Hud- 
son  Irijititute.   former  theoretical   physicist 

S  Smith  Orlswold  President  Seversky  En- 
vironmental Dvuamlca  Research  .A.ssoclates. 
former  chief,  abatement  branch.  Division  of 
Air  Pollution.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  former  air  pollution  con- 
trol officer,  lios  Angeles  County  Air  Pollution 
District,  former  president  .Air  Poiiuuon  Con- 
trol Association,  member  Surgeon  General's 
Environmental  Health  Committee;  credited 
with  initiating  .Justice  Department  air  pol- 
lution suit  against  auto  industry 

Wolfgang  E.  .Meyer  Professor  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineering  and  Chairman  Traffic  Safety 
Division.  Tranaporiatlon  and  Safety  Center. 


Pennsylvania  Stat*  University;  panelist  mo- 
tor vehicle  pollution.  1962  National  HEW  .\ir 
Pollution  Conference;  researcher  on  thf  ;n. 
ternal  combustion  engine  and  lu  em;  ion 
levels 

Richard  S  Morse  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Schoe4. 
of  Management,  Massachusetts  Instltutp  of 
Technology;  former  chairman  Federal  lanel 
on  Electrically  Powered  Vehicles;  former  as- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  .Army;  former  prt>.si. 
dent.  National  Research  Corporation 


EIGHTY-TWO  CONGRESSMEN  JinN 
IN  CALL  POR  •■ENVIRONMENTAL 
DECADE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  U;  ier 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  -►■n- 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Piiriay 
December  5,  1969.  I  was  joined  bv  Mr' 
DiNCELL,  Mr.  GCDE,  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr  Mc- 
Closkey.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Saylor.  Mr. 
Vander  Jact,  and  Mr.  Wright  in  a  ali 
for  designation  of  the  1970's  as  the  En- 
vironmental Decade"  and  in  foruan  .ng 
an  action  program  for  cleaning  up  our 
environment  in  the  coming  decade. 

Since  then,  a  bipartisan  group  •  73 
Congressmen  of  all  ideological  pe;  u- 
sions  have  endorsed  that  call. 

This  response  is  testimony  to  the  grow- 
ing awareness  in  Congress  of  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  that  confronts  iis  to- 
day, and  to  the  need  to  assign  the  hiL'h- 
est  priority— backed  up  with  substari'ial 
funding— to  the  job  of  cleaning  up  ,iur 
air,  land,  and  water  in  the  commg  dec- 
ade 

The  list  of  additional  Congres.'=men 
now  endorsing  the  call  for  the  '•Environ- 
mental Decade"  and  the  action  program 
for  cleanmg  up  our  environment  follows; 
List  or  ADomoNAj.  Congressmen  Sponsor- 
ing   ■ENViaONMENTAL    DECADE' 

Lee  Hamilton  (  D-Ind.  i . 
Ken  Hechler  i  D-W.  Va.  i . 
Robert  Tlernan  ( D-R  I  \ . 
Lester  Wolff  i  D-N  Y  ) . 
Donald  Lukens  i  R-Ohlo) . 
Jorge  Cordova  i  D-P  R  ) . 
Robert  Mollohan  i  D-W.  Va. ) . 
Silvio  Conte  iR-Mass.». 
John  Wydler  iR-N  Y.i. 
Joseph  Addabbo  (  D-N  Y.) . 
William  Harsha  i  R-Ohio ) . 
Robert  Leggett  iD-Callf.i. 
Otis  Pike  iD-N  Y  i. 
John  Mclcher  i  D-Mont  ) , 
Leonard  Farbstein  i  D-N  Y. ) . 
G  William  Whitehurst  (R-Va.l. 
Fred  Rooney  (  D-Pa.  i . 
James  Scheuer  i  D-N  Y.  i . 
Joseph  Karth  iD-Mlnn.). 
Jamea  Orover  iR-N  Y.) 
R   Lawrence  C-oughl In  i  R-Pa  ). 
Edward  Koch  iD-N.Y.  1. 
Edward  Patten  iD-N.J.). 
Peter  Kyros  (  D- Maine) . 
Michael  J  Harrington  f  D-Mass.  > . 
Henry  Helstoski  iD-N.J.). 
Thomas  Ashley  iD-Ohlo). 
William  Moorhead  iD-Pa.). 
F  Bradford  Morse  (  R-Mass.  i . 
Glenn  Cunningham  (R-Nebr.). 
James  Corman  .  D-Callf  i . 
Nick  Oaunanakls  (  D-N  C  I . 
Mario  Blaggi  iD-N.Y.i 
Mel  Price  (D-IU  i. 
James  Hastings  iR-N.Y.). 
Arnold  Olsen  iD-Mont.). 
Robert  McClory  iR-ni  i. 
James  Symington  (  D-Mo. ) . 
Joseph  Vigorlto  (D-Pa.  i . 
William  Steiger  ( R-Wls. ) . 
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Herman  Schneebell  (R-Pa.). 
Hlchard  T.  Hanna  (D-Callf.) . 
Robert  Kastenmeler  (D-Wls.) . 
Peter  H.  B  Prellnghuysen  (R-N.Y.). 
.Mlard  Lowensteln  (D-N.Y.). 
Richard  Ottlnger  iD-N.T.) . 
Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D-N.Y.). 
Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Arlz.) . 
.-Sidney  Yates  (D-IU.) . 
George  Brown  (D-Callf.). 
Patsy  Mink  ( D-Hawall  i . 
AbnerMlkva  iD-IU.). 
Charles  Teague  (R-Callf.) . 
Daniel  Button  (R-N.Y.). 
Clement  Zablockl  (D-Wls.). 
.\r.dy  Jacobs  (D-Ind.) . 
listings  Keith  (R-Mass.) . 
l\n  Riegle  (R-Mich.). 
juhnBlatnlk  (D-Mlnn.). 
Ciarry  Brown  (R-Mlch.) . 
Marvin  L.  Esch  ( R-Mlch.) . 
David  Obey  (D-Wls.). 
Thomas  M.  Rees  (D-Callf.). 
Jumes  C.  Cleveland  (R-N.H.) . 
Aui;ustus  P.  Hawkins  (D-Callf.). 
Tl.omas  S.  Kleppe  (R-N.  Dak.) . 
Dante  Fascell  (D-Fla.). 
William  F.  Ryan  (D-N.Y.). 
Donald  Fraser  (D-Mlnn.). 
jciin  Brademas  (D-Ind.). 
Glenn  M.  Anderson  (D-Callf.). 
John  V.  Tunney  (D-Callf.) . 
M.irgaret  Heckler  (R-Mass.). 


A  Gall  for  the  ENvnioNMENTAi.  Decade 

We  today  call  for  the  designation  of  the 
deciiae  of  the  1970's  as  the  Environmental 
Decide.  Next  New  Year's  Day,  January  1, 
197  '  -A-ould  be  a  good  time  for  all  Americana 
to  ::i.ike  a  New  Year's  resolution  for  the 
decade; 

■  I  t)ledge  that  I  shall  work  to  Identify  and 
overcome  all  that  degrades  our  earth,  our 
skie-,  our  water,  and  the  living  things  there- 
in, E3  that  the  end  of  the  Environmental 
Decade  of  the  1970'8  may  see  our  environ- 
ment Immeasurably  better  than  at  the  be- 
ginning." 

A-s  Members  of  Congress  specially  con- 
cerned with  the  conservation  of  our  environ- 
ment, we  make  a  special  pledge  to  work 
dlllgenly  on  a  broad  series  of  fronts: 

1.      WATER 

a  All  over  the  country,  man  Is  running 
out  :  sources  of  usable  water.  The  decade 
rau>'  see  the  development  of  workable  de- 
saim.ition  and  recycling  processes,  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  preventing  waste  by  evapora- 
tion .,nd  other  causes. 

b  .\lmost  every  lake  and  stream  In  the  Na- 
tion li  becoming  more  and  more  polluted. 
Half-hearted  standards  for  averting  water 
poliiition  should  be  raised,  so  as  to  require 
everywhere  water  good  enough  for  people 
to  en.ioy  Our  present  programs  to  eliminate 
poll'r.ion  from  municipal.  Industrial  and 
agricultural  sources  are  tragically  Inade- 
quate At  least  $30-*50  billion  needs  to  be 
spent  in  the  next  five  years  for  new  munici- 
pal -.-eatment  works,  separation  of  combined 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers.  Industrial  waste 
treatment  facilities  and  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  new  antl-poUutlon  methods. 
The  resf>onse  to  the  manifest  need  has  l>een 
wholiv  Inadequate.  Por  example,  Congreea 
auth  rlzed  $1  billion  for  water  pollution 
treat.^ient  this  year,  but  the  appropriations 
request  from  both  the  Johnson  and  the 
Nixon  .Administrations  has  been  for  a  rldlcu- 
lou.s  -J14  million. 

c  It  Is  not  enough  to  clean  up  our  waters 
after  hey  have  been  polluted.  Effort  must  be 
maae  :o  find  and  eliminate  sources  of  pollu- 
tion before  they  begin.  F\3r  example,  the  Qov- 
emment  Operations  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  will  hold 
hearings  shortly  to  determine  why  the  soap 
and  detergent  Industry  continues  to  use 
phosphate  as  a  leading  Ingredient  of  house- 
hold detergents,  when  It  is  well  known  that 
these  fame  phosphates  are  a  leading  cause  of 
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the    eutroflcatldn — death    by    overfertUlza- 
tlon — of  so  many  of  our  waters. 

d.  A  new  and  alarming  form  of  water  pol- 
lution Is  overheating  of  water — thermal  pol- 
lution— caused  by  fossil-fuel  and  atomic 
power-generating  plants.  Destructive  over- 
heating must  be  stopped. 

e.  Wetlands  and  estuaries  are  where  land 
and  water  meet.  Destroy  them,  and  we  de- 
stroy the  areas  where  our  fish  and  wildlife 
breed,  and  where  the  air  we  breathe  gets  its 
start.  Yet  destroy  them  we  do,  whether  with 
the  help  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  draining  the  prairie  potholes  or  making 
drainage  ditches  out  of  streams,  or  with  the 
help  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
filling  countless  estuaries  and  marshes.  Fill- 
ing or  draining  for  unneeded  farmland,  or 
lor  apartments  or  expressways  or  airports 
which  could  be  built  elsewhere,  goes  on 
apace.  The  Government  Operations  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee has  recently  heard  the  sad  tale  of  specu- 
lators despoiling  the  estuaries  of  the  Potomac 
and  of  San  Francisco  Bay;  these  hearings  will 
continue.  The  looters  of  our  wetlands  should 
be  told :  stop  It. 

2.    AIB 

a.  Air  pollution  brings  emphysema,  bron- 
chitis, lung  cancer  and  death.  It  blackens 
our  skies,  smarts  our  eyes,  wrecks  our  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  It  Is  getting  worse. 

The  Internal  combustion  engine,  with  Its 
carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxides,  Is  the 
worst  single  polluter.  A  pollution-free  en- 
gine must  be  developed  and  used  In  vehicu- 
lar movement.  'We  must  evolve  forms  of  mass 
transportation  which  do  not  pollute  our 
atmosphere. 

b.  Industrial  and  power  plants,  with  their 
sulfur  oxides  and  hydrocarbons  and  par- 
ticulate matter,  are  the  second  worst  source 
of  pollution.  They  must  be  guided  quickly 
into  using  clean-burning  fuels  and  methods 
of  production  which  do  not  ruin  our  en- 
vironment. 

c.  One  of  the  newest  forms  of  air  pollu- 
tion Is  noise — by  Jet  planes,  by  motor  vehi- 
cles on  the  freeways,  by  building  construc- 
tion crews.  In  many  cities  and  suburbs,  we 
have  already  ezceded  the  noise  levels  where 
mental  and  physical  health  Is  endangered. 

3.    LAND 

a.  The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  get 
less  full  every  year.  Agricultural  soil  ero- 
sion by  wind  and  water  costs  us  $1  billion 
annually.  In  the  next  ten  years.  If  we  go 
on  as  we  have,  we  shall  lose  another  15  per- 
cent of  our  agricultural  land  values  to 
erosion. 

b.  To  farm  erosion  has  now  been  added 
the  bulldozer  of  the  suburban  developer 
and  the  highway  engineer,  silting  up  our 
streams  and  ponds  and  lakes. 

c.  Chemical  pollution  of  our  soil  (as  of 
our  air  and  waters  and  wildlife)  Is  growing 
worse.  Fertilizers,  herbicides,  pesticides, 
chemicals  of  war  threaten  not  Just  the  good 
life,  but  life  on  this  earth  altogether.  DDT 
and  other  persistent  pesticides  have  con- 
taminated meat,  Osh,  milk,  vegetables,  fruit. 
They  threaten  the  destruction  of  whole  fam- 
ilies of  birds.  As  the  Conservation  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Subcommittee  found,  negli- 
gence by  the  U.S.  Army  In  Its  handling  of 
lethal  chemical  weapons  at  Dugway,  Utah, 
caused  the  death  and  Injury  of  over  6,000 
sheep,  and  with  a  shift  of  wind  could  have 
caused  the  death  of  even  more  human  be- 
ings. Those  companies  and  individuals  which 
profit  by  chemical  pollution  do  not  give  up 
easily.  We  Intend  to  keep  after  them. 

d.  If  people  are  going  to  find  land  on 
which  to  live  and  breathe  and  enjoy  life,  we 
must  stop  the  senseless  carving  up  of  our 
landscape  by  the  highway  engineers,  the 
suburban  developer,  the  Jetport  authority. 
This  requires  regional  and  national  plan- 
ning. It  requires  the  building  of  hundreds 
of  new  towns  and  consideration  of  the  gar- 


den city  concept  with  adequate  open  space 
adjacent  to  densely-populated  areas. 

e.  We  must  expand  our  programs  for  set- 
ting aside  parlu.  playgrounds,  wilderness 
areas,  wild  rivers  and  seashores,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  areas.  Yet  this  year's  appropriation 
for  the  National  Park  Service  Is  $123  million. 
We  must  alter  our  priorities. 

f.  Our  land  (as  well  as  our  water  and  air) 
are  about  to  be  engulfed  by  solid  wastes 
and  their  by-products — Junked  automobiles, 
glass  bottles,  steel  and  aluminum  cans,  used 
packaging,  and  other  detritus.  We  must  re- 
consider our  tax  systems  so  as  to  put  some 
of  the  cost  of  evolving  new  methods  of  solid 
waste  disposal  on  the  manufacturer  and  user 
of  these  wasteful  products,  so  as  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  disposable  and  de- 
gradable  containers  and  wastes. 

g.  Litter — trash  and  garbage  and  cigarette 
butts — are  contributions  to  ugliness  that  al- 
most all  of  us  make  almost  every  day.  Here 
Is  something  on  which  every  Individual 
should  be  taking  the  pledge. 

4.  Wildlife.  Due  to  the  skill  of  our  game 
and  fish  scientists  and  managers,  many  of 
our  fish  and  wildlife  populations  are  in  bet- 
ter shape  today  than  they  were  30  years  ago. 
The  American  bison  herd,  for  example.  Is  up 
from  4,000  to  25,000.  But  the  pollution  of  our 
land,  our  waters,  our  air,  the  destruction  of 
wetlands,  the  Increased  use  of  chemicals,  and 
above  all,  the  Inexorable  grab  at  wildlife 
habitat  by  our  Increasing  population,  pose  a 
clear  and  present  danger.  Already  89  birds 
and  mammals  are  on  the  list  of  endangered 
species,  and  man  himself  may  not  be  ex- 
empt. We  must  preserve  more  wildlife 
habitat,  and  particularly  we  must  massively 
assist  our  marine  resources. 

5.  Mineral  and  forest  resources  are  being 
rapidly  depleted  by  our  industrial  technology. 
We  must  conserve  our  non-renewable  min- 
erals; particularly,  we  must  recycle  the 
wasted  Iron,  aluminum,  copper,  zinc  and 
other  metals  with  which  we  now  fill  our 
dumps.  Our  mineral  leasing  policy  for  pub- 
lic lands  must  be  updated.  Our  forests  are 
endangered  as  we  Increasingly  exceed  the  al- 
lowable cut.  It  will  cost  more  money  to  at- 
tain better  management  of  our  timber  re- 
sources. We  must  provide  It. 

6.  People.  All  of  these  environmental  re- 
sources must  be  preserved  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  life,  liberty  and  happiness 
of  our  people.  Environment  is  for  people. 

a.  Population — how  many  people,  and 
where  they  reside — can  affect  our  environ- 
ment equally  vrtth  what  we  do,  or  fall  to  do, 
with  It.  Our  studies  of  Florida's  Everglades, 
for  example,  show  that  too  many  people  liv- 
ing at  the  headwaters  which  moisten  the 
Everglades,  could  dry  up  and  ruin  this  price- 
less national  ecological  marvel.  In  our  metro- 
areas,  where  most  of  us  live,  our  slums,  our 
trafiBc  Jams,  our  noise,  our  foul  air  and  water, 
our  sprawling  suburbs,  point  an  ominous 
warning.  We  urge  that  the  President's  new 
commission  on  population  problems  takes 
into  account  the  effects  of  population  on  the 
environment  as  well  as  on  other  aspects  of 
life. 

b.  If  the  environment  Is  for  people.  It  Is 
also  people — mostly  private  citizens,  not  Just 
the  government — who  must  lead  the  fight  to 
preserve  our  environment.  Surely,  the  gov- 
ernment must  reorder  its  structure  for  an 
all-out  fight  during  the  Environmental  Dec- 
ade; the  federal  executive  branch  must  have 
a  top-level  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, and  the  Committees  of  Congress  with 
which  we  are  associated  must  redouble  their 
efforts.  Federal,  state  and  local  legislatures 
and  coiu^s  must  erect  the  framework  for  the 
battle.  But  citizen  activity  must  lead  the 
fight. 

c.  Among  citizens,  we  turn  to  youth  as  the 
great  hop>e  for  the  Environmental  Decade. 
Young  people  are  understandably  outraged 
by  the  C3m.lclsm  and  materialism  of  their 
older  generation.  We  tirge  them  to  substitute 
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constructive  impulse  for  negativism,  and  to 
buUd  for  future  generations  an  environment 
worthy  of  fre«  men  and  women  We  hope 
they  wiU  conduct  studies,  sponsor  educa- 
tional forums,  initiate  petitions.  9upp)ort 
court  suits,  pressure  administrative  agencies, 
draft  legislation,  and  do  the  many  things 
needed  c<<  help  protect  against  environmental 
destrMction 

d  We  turn,  too,  to  the  people  not  Just 
of  the  United  States  but  of  the  world  Pol- 
lution of  our  environment  threatens  to  en- 
gulf not  only  America,  but  all  the  land  and 
seas  and  air  We  welcome  the  Environmental 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  scheduled 
for  li)72.  and  urge  the  United  .States  govern- 
ment to  take  the  lead  in  making  ours  a  Model 
Planet 

Let  the  1970's.  then,  be  preoccupied  with 
life  and  the  quality  of  life  Before  we  .starve 
or  choke  on  polluted  air  or  poison  ourselves 
with  our  pjlned  waters  !et  us  fight  all  who 
get  in  the  way  of  a  decent  environment  Let 
man  in  the  Environmental  Decade  assume 
his  pniper  stewewdship  over  pure  water,  blue 
skies    and  a  habitable  earth 


HR  15091  GIVES  HOUSE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY .TD  VOTE  AGAINST  INFLA- 
TION   AND    FOR    MORE    HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  t^e  House.  Ihe  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr  P.atman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  wUI  have  a  kireat  opportunity 
to  610  on  record  a«amst  inflation,  against 
high  interest  rates,  and  for  more  hous- 
ing, and  lower  interest,  and  for  small 
busme.ss 

Mr  Speaker,  your  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  last  Friday  morning  re- 
ported out  H  R.  15091.  a  bill  to  lower 
uiterest  rates  and  tight  inflation,  to  help 
hoiisin*;.  small  business,  and  employ- 
ment This  bill  was  reported  on  a  21 -to- 
ll vote  with  two  abstentions. 

This  bill  should  be  passed  by  the  House 
by  an  ovei-whelnunK  vot^?.  It  has  the  solid 
.support  of  the  Democrats  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  the 
Rules  Committee  I  hope  we  will  have 
support  from  buth  sides  of  the  aisle  so 
that  the  American  people  Mill  know  that 
this  Congress  wants  more  housing,  so 
that  the  people  will  know  that  this  Con- 
gress IS  dead  serious  in  its  tight  against 
inflation 

Mr  Speaker,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  the 
Mt-mbers  of  the  House  can  go  back  to 
their  home  districts  over  the  holidays 
and  say,  We  did  .something  about  in- 
flation We  did  sometiiing  for  home- 
building.  for  the  prospective  homebuyer 
We  did  something  to  combat  high  in- 
terest rates," 

In  addition  to  the  bill  as  reported.  I 
plan  to  seek  restoration  of  sections  which 
would  reqiure  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
purchase  at  least  $6  billion  m  housing 
mortgages  either  in  the  open  market  or 
directly  from  the  Federal  housing  agen- 
cies. This  would  provide  an  immediate 
and  meaningfuJ  mjection  of  credit  where 
It  US  needed  most — in  the  homebuUdlng 
industry  I  hope  that  I  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  House  in  t"he 
effort  to  restore  these  sections  to  the  bill. 

This  provision  was  originally  in  HR. 
15091  as  introduced  by  20  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee's  21  Dem- 
ocrats. Ail  we  are  asking  is  that  a  small 


part  of  the  Nation's  credit  be  allocated 
to  build  homes.  All  we  are  asking  is  that 
some  of  the  credit  be  allocated  to  the  Na- 
tion's most  depressed  segments  of  the 
economy 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purchase  of  $6  billion 
in  housmg  paper  Ls  not  inflationary  m 
any  sense.  The  Federal  Reserve  can 
tighten  up  on  unnecessarj-  business  lend- 
ing in  order  to  compensate  for  the  credit 
allocated  to  homebullding.  The  Federal 
Reserve  can  stop  the  big  banks  from  fi- 
nancing gambling  casinos  in  the  Bahamas 
and  the  financing  of  conglomerate  ac- 
quisitions so  that  tlie  American  people 
may  be  housed  m  decent  and  healthful 
homes 

Mr  Speaker,  the  vote  to  provide  $6  bil- 
lion in  housing  credit  will  be  a  clear  and 
absolute  test  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' will  to  help  the  homebullding  m- 
dustr>' 

Mr  Speaker.  H  R  15091  also  provides 
other  tools  to  help  tlie  housing  industrj" 
and  to  prevent  run-away  inflation. 

The  bill  would  provide  discretlonar%' 
authority  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  Ftxleral  Reserve 
to  control  e.xtensions  of  credit,  both  bus- 
iness and  consumer  credit  This  will  en- 
able, if  the  President  desires,  specific 
attacks  on  mflationary  areas  and  thus 
make  unneceshan.'  the  present  across- 
the-board  supfr-tlght  money  wluch  has 
created  such  havoc  m  the  housing  mar- 
ket 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  empower 
the  Federal  R^'serve.  on  request  of  the 
President,  to  prescribe  the  maximum 
rates  of  interest,  the  maximum  maturity. 
the  minimum  jienodic  payments,  the 
iluwnpayments.  and  other  terms  of 
credit  transactions.  The  President  would 
be  empowered  to  call  for  these  controls 
"for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  con- 
trollmg  inflation  generated  by  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  in  an  excessive  volume." 

Mr  Speaker.  Llie  President  of  the 
United  States — as  well  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent— has  said  much  about  inflation  and 
the  netKl  to  control  it.  Through  this  bill, 
the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States  is 
giving  hmi  an  important  tool  by  which 
he  may  place  his  words  into  action. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  as  reiwrted  also 
provides : 

First.  For  Federal  home  loan  banks 
to  establish  a  secondary  market  opera- 
tion for  conventional  mortgages. 

Second.  The  imjx>sition  of  reserve  re- 
quirements and  other  controls  over  com- 
mercial paper  and  Eurodollar  borrowing 
by  commercial  banks,  thus  calming  down 
the  inflationary  boom  m  unnecessary 
bank  lending. 

Third.  Liberalizing  mortgage  lending 
restrictions  for  national  banks  by  in- 
creasing national  loan  limits  from  the 
now  maxmium  25-year  maturity  to  30 
years  £ind  allow  loans  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  appraised  property  value.  Present 
law  limits  bank  loans  to  80  percent  of 
value. 

Fourth.  For  an  increase  in  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  bank  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation insurance  from  the  existing 
$15,000  to  $25,000.  thus  encouraging  de- 
posits which  can  be  used  to  make  loans 
for  housing  and  other  necessary  pur- 
;x)ses. 


Fifth.  That  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  directed  to  make 
available  $70  million  to  small  business 
investment  companies  tSBIC's*.  De- 
spite a  congressional  mandate  to  SBA  to 
lend  money  to  small  business  investment 
companies  so  that  they  may  in  turn  in- 
vest in  small  businesses,  the  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  lend  one  penny,  de- 
spite a  $140  million  revolving  fund  which 
they  admit  they  could  use  by  a  stroke  of 
Uie  pen.  The  bill  would  cure  this  by  le- 
qulring  the  SBA  to  release  at  least  $70 
million  to  the  SBIC's. 

Sixth.  For  the  revision  of  insurance  re- 
quirements for  savings  and  loan  in.sti- 
tutioiis.  freeing  an  additional  $250  mil- 
lion from  homebullding. 

Seventh.  For  the  extension  of  the  ex- 
isting authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  establish  flexible  interest  rates 
by  banks  and  savmgs  and  loan  associa- 
tiorxs  on  savings  and  time  deposits.  Tins 
authonty  expires  on  December  22. 

Eighth.  The  bill  also  provides  tem- 
porary Federal  regulation  of  interest 
rates  paid  on  savings  in  State-chartered 
thnft  institutions  in  Massachusetts.  Tlie 
authonty  would  be  in  existence  until  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  adoi)ts  regula- 
tions of  interest  rates  paid  by  these  in- 
stitutions. 


DOCTOR  SHORTAGE 

'Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  program  after  program  de- 
signed to  provide  funds  to  encourage 
more  medical  students,  build  more  medi- 
cal schools,  and  ultimately  attract  more 
qualified  people  into  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  the  public  money, 
and  good  intentions  are  not  solving  the 
problem  or  the  shortage. 

A  highly  respected  and  able  physician 
in  my  district.  Robeit  C.  Kirk,  M.D.,  re- 
cently put  his  finger  right  on  the  heart 
of  the  problem — he  is  an  emment  cardi- 
ologist. His  letter  should  give  some  real 
second  thoughts  to  those  of  us  respon- 
sible for  providing  solutions  to  these 
serious  problems,  as  well  as  those  re- 
search-oriented people  that  deplete  the 
ranks  of  the  prospective  general  prac- 
titioners. 

Dr.  Kirk's  letter  follows : 

CoLt'MBfs.  Ohio. 

December  1,  1969. 
Represemallve  Sam  Devine. 
House  of  Representatives. 
WojUington.  D  C. 

Honorable  Sir  You  are  going  to  be  l>o:!i- 
barded  by  the  most  persuasive  men  in  .\meri- 
can  Cardiology  to  keep  up  and  increase  the 
money  spent  on  Cardiovascular  Research, 
probably  with  the  threat  if  you  don't  sve  .vii: 
all  die  of  heart  disease.  Personally,  I  prefer 
that  to  cancer  or  degenerative  old  age.  but 
no  matter  I  am  writing  as  a  cardiologist 
associated  part  time  with  a  University  for  35 
years  I  ai.i  Chairman  of  the  Heart  Task  Force 
Committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Regional  Medi- 
cal Program  I  am  in  active  private  practice, 
and  I  am  a  concerned  and  aware  member  of 
our  citizenry. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  more  money  avail- 
able to  medical  research,  the  more  Jobs  will 
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be  opened  and  taken  by  promising  young 
physician*  who  see  In  this  a  chance  to  be 
another  Harvey  or  Pasteur.  I  doubt  If  one  out 
of  one  hundred  will  make  an  actual  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  new  knowledge.  I 
seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of  hiring  any- 
body who  will  take  a  Job  in  hopes  that  some- 
how he  will  be  a  Nobel  Laureate.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  the  medical  schools  have  In- 
creased their  enrollment  by  16,000  doctors 
over  and  beyond  their  previous  graduates.  It 
Is  no  coincidence  that  In  the  s&me  time  there 
have  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  these  medi- 
cal schools,  11.000  new  full  time  men — so  the 
net  gain  to  the  private  practice  has  been 
peanuts. 

The  vast  majority  of  that  money  for  In- 
creased enrollment  came  from  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. So  they  didn't  get  whait  they  paid 
for  The  only  way  I  see  to  increase  the  men 
and  women  going  Into  private  practice  is  to 
slop  subsidizing  every  Health  Program  any- 
body can  think  up,  and  I  include  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  and  the  Regional 
Medical  Programs,  thus  decreasing  the 
choices  available  to  our  medical  graduates. 
Nearly  every  one  of  them  Intends  to  prac- 
tice, but  by  the  time  they  get  attached  to 
the  coat  tails  of  full  time  research-oriented 
teachers,  private  practice  gets  downgraded 
or  basic  knowledge  is  questioned  to  the 
place  where  they  don't  dare  go  "out  In 
practice" 

.\sk  your  own  doctor  if  this  sounds  phony 
to  lilm.  and  then  vote  as  your  Judgment 
dictates. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Kirk,  M.D. 


NEEDED:  PRESIDENTIAL  COMMIS- 
.SION  TO  INVESTIGATE  M-^LAI 
MASSACRE 

Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
Americans.  I  have  witnessed  the  unfold- 
ing .story  of  the  apparent  massacre  of 
women  and  children  at  Mylai,  South 
Vietnam,  with  a  growing  sense  of  dis- 
may and  horror.  The  press  reports  on 
the  incident  have  been  voluminous,  but 
there  are  many  questions  about  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  its  implications  which 
have  not  been  answered  satisfactorily, 
and  probably  will  not  be  unless  a  high- 
level  investigation  by  a  panel  of  distin- 
guished and  respected  Americans  is  un- 
dertaken. It  is  my  feeling  that  such  a 
high-level  investigation  is  particularly 
required  in  this  most  sensitive  and  sig- 
nificant matter  because  none  of  the  sev- 
eral bodies  currently  looking  into  it  could 
be  said  to  have  the  necessary  perspective. 
Whatever  group  makes  the  Inquiry 
should,  for  example,  include  persons  not 
m  sympathy  with  our  military  under- 
taking in  Vietnam. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
investigation  should  be  conducted  un- 
der presidential  authority,  and  I  urge  the 
President  to  appoint  and  convene  a 
Pre.sidential  Commission  to  investigate 
fully  the  circumstances  and  implications 
of  the  alleged  Mylai  massacre  and  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  Congress  and 
the  -American  people  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Monday's  December  15  editorial  in  the 
Washmgton  Post  comes  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. It  reads  as  follows: 


A  PSXSIOENTIAL  COMMISSION  ON  MTLAI? 

Mr.  Nixon  has  not  entirely  foreclosed  the 
possibility  that  he  will  appoint  a  special 
commission  to  Investigate  the  killings  at 
Mylai  m  March  of  1968.  At  his  press  confer- 
ence a  week  ago,  the  President  said  that  the 
existence  of  a  cocnmisslon  at  this  time  might 
prejudice  the  rights  of  those  men  involved 
in  current  military  court  proceedings.  But 
he  added  that  he  would  consider  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  group  should  the  Judi- 
cial process  "not  prove  to  be  adequate  in 
bringing  this  Incident  completely  before  the 
public."  ""■ 

Meanwhile,  various  persons  in  and  out  of 
government  have  been  urging  that  a  com- 
mission be  created.  In  a  television  interview 
last  Sunday,  lor  instance.  Senator  John  Sten- 
nis  suggested  thait  the  President  authorize 
a  "competent  group"  of  individuals  from 
"outside  government,  outside  the  military" 
to  "determine  what  the  facts  actually  are." 
Senator  Stennls  thought  such  a  commission 
could  provide  "a  more  solemn  and  serious, 
deliberate  development  of  the  actual  facts" 
than  could  a  committee  of  Congress.  A  much 
broader  inquiry  seems  to  be  envisaged  by  a 
group  of  lawyers  and  law  professors  in  whose 
name  Arthur  Goldberg  has  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  presidential  commission  on  My- 
lai.  It  would  Investigate: 

".  .  .  the  extent  to  which  the  wur  in  Viet- 
nam is  being  conducted  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  mliUmtun  humanltarlaji  stand- 
ards estabUshed  by  the  international  law  of 
war  and  incorporated  in  the  general  and 
military  laws  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  ques- 
tions of  policy  gtildelines  for  the  conduct  of 
military  operations  and  the  extent  of  our 
efforts  to  educate  our  troops  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  war  ...  as- 
pects of  military-civilian  governmental  op- 
erations to  determine  whether  there  has  been 
a  lapse  In  the  chain  of  communication  and 
command." 

Just  as  Senator  Stennls  emphasized  the 
need  for  impartial  commissioners,  so  Mr. 
Goldberg's  group  declared  that  any  investi- 
gation would  "only  be  credible  if  the  body 
investigating  is,  and  is  seen  to  be,  of  unques- 
tionable impartiality."  Here  one  encounters 
the  inescapable  paradox  of  commissions  and 
commission-making.  Ostensibly  apolitical 
bodies  must  be  formed  for  the  sake  of  achiev- 
ing what  is  essentially  a  political  end — 
namely,  the  neutralization  of  political  con- 
flict surrounding  some  issue  or  event,  and  the 
laying  to  rest  of  public  suspicions  that  gov- 
ernment is  thlnl£lng  or  acting  or  speaking 
out  on  the  basis  of  tainted,  unreliable  in- 
formation. So  commissioners  tend  to  be 
chosen  for  their  patent  lack  of  special  in- 
terest in  the  matter  at  hand,  or  they  are 
chosen  on  the  one-of-everythlng  principle 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  balance  of  spe- 
cial interests. 

We  have  had  Ijetter  and  worse  luck  with 
these  commissions,  and  it  is  not  unknown  for 
a  committee  ol  Congress — amply  stocked  with 
men  whose  views  would  have  been  thought 
to  disqualify  them  as  reliable  Judges — to  have 
produced  the  ideal  commission-type  result. 
Senator  Richard  Russell's  Investigation  of  the 
Douglas  MacArthur  affair  some  years  back  is 
an  example,  and  when  things  work  out  this 
way,  the  findings  of  the  committee  have  all 
the  more  authority  precisely  because  of  their 
source.  In  other  words,  the  case  for  the 
appointment  of  a  presidential  commission  on 
Mylai  (or  anything  else)  is  not  self-evident: 
it  has  to  be  made. 

Events  of  the  past  few  days  have  tended  to 
overcome  our  own  Initial  reservations  con- 
cerning both  the  usefulness  and  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  commission  investigation  at 
this  time.  Those  reservations  had  to  do  with 
its  possible  interference  with  military  court 
proceedings;  the  evident  requirement  that 
the  court  determine  the  facts  of  the  matter — 
what  happened — before  others  set  about  ana- 


lyzing the  implication  of  those  facts;  the 
preferablllty  (if  it  were  possible)  of  an  In- 
government  group  conducting  a  thorough, 
fair-minded  study  of  the  events  and  meaning 
of  Mylai  which  could  be  at  once  more  power- 
ful and  more  instructive  (inside  government 
and  out)  than  the  work  of  an  independent 
commission. 

However.  Rep.  Mendel  Rivers,  who  is  no 
Richard  Russell,  has  in  recent  days  utterly 
changed  the  picture  and  created  conditions 
which  seem  to  cry  out  for  the  designation 
of  some  presidential  group  that  can  pre- 
empt the  Rivers  sideshow  and  undertake  a 
study  in  which  Americans  can  have  con- 
fidence. After  several  days  of  "closed"  hear- 
ings of  a  13-member  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee marked  mainly  by  infiammatory 
and  conflicting  reports  by  Rivers  i  and  others) 
of  what  was  or  wasnt  said,  Rivers  has  now 
named  a  four-man  subcommittee  of  members 
whose  approach  parallels  his  own  to  do  the 
investigating.  He  has  thus  closed  out  the 
members  with  whom  he  is  politically  at  odds. 
Even  If  all  this  is — as  rumored — an  attempt 
to  bury  the  hearings,  they  still  represent  a  po- 
tential threat.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  record 
of  events  so  far  to  suggest  that  what  follows 
will  have  any  more  dignity  or  seriousness 
than  the  escapades  we  have  already  wit- 
nessed. 

We  think  Mr.  Nixon  would  be  well  advised, 
therefore,  to  move  on  this  matter.  Of  the 
suggestions  put  forth  so  far  in  terms  of  the 
composition  and  mandate  of  a  presidential 
commission,  we  tend  to  favor,  first,  a  rela- 
tively narrow  or  limited  focus  for  the  study. 
A  commission  which  can  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened— at  Mylai  and  in  relation  to  standing 
orders  and  to  the  chain  of  civilian-military 
command  and  communication — will  neces- 
sarily provide  larger  insights  and  implica- 
tions about  the  war  without  bogging  down 
in  an  unmanageable,  overly  vague  mandate. 
Second,  we  think  there  is  much  merit  to  the 
suggestion  of  Joseph  Kraft,  in  a  column  last 
week,  that  any  such  study  be  undertaken 
by — yes — "a  commission  of  senior  and  retired 
Army  men."  Among  them,  as  he  observed, 
are  to  be  found  the  people  "most  determined 
to  undo  the  wTongs  that  are  shadowing  the 
honor  and  reputation  of  the  United  States 
Army."  And  again:  "It  takes  such  men  to 
examine  carefully  the  intricate  problems  of 
command  and  control.  Equallv  it  takes  such 
men  to  persuade  the  Army— and  its  milllona 
of  supporters  around  the  country— that  some 
soldiers  have  indeed  committed  wrongs  and 
told  lies." 

The  timetable,  powers,  and  access  to  in- 
formation of  such  a  group,  along  with  the 
degree  of  openness  of  its  proceedings,  are 
among  the  many  matters  that  would  have  to 
be  carefully  worked  out — especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  activities  of  the  military  court. 
But  none  of  these  problems  is  beyond  resolu- 
tion, and  we  stand  to  gain  much  In  the  way 
of  knowledge  and  public  confidence  in  the 
government's  knowledge  from  the  work  of 
such  a  commission. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

fMr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
profoundly  disturbed  by  what  the  Israel 
Government  has  described  as  "the  ero- 
sion" of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

On  November  11,  1969,  I  protested  by 
telegram  the  Secretary  of  State's  report 
that  the  United  States  was  taking  the 
position  that  Israel  should  eventually  re- 
turn to  the  1967  borders  in  the  Sinai. 
The  speech  last  week  by  Secretary  of 
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state  Rogers  has  now  sadly  confirmed 
these  press  reports. 

What  troubles  me  most  about  the  pres- 
ent administration's  policy  as  outlined 
in  the  Secretary's  speech  is  that,  while 
still  arguing  for  negotiations  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  we  have  undercut 
the  Israel  bargaming  position  by  pub- 
licly expressing  our  views  as  to  some  of 
the  issues  to  be  discussed,  especially  the 
Sinai  border  While  it  is  true  that  Israel's 
bargaming  power  rests  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  fact  that  Israel  in  fact  now  holds 
the  land,  it  would  be  extremely  difBcult 
for  the  Israelis  to  argue  for  more  than 
the  United  States,  their  only  big-power 
friend,  says  they  are  entitled  to  have. 

And  what  was  the  purpose  of  stating 
the  US  view  on  these  frontier  questions 
publicly  if  It  was  not  to  say  to  the  Arabs, 
■'this  IS  what  you  will  get  if  you  go  along 
with  our  plan  "?  Sure  the  purpose  was 
not  merely  to  try  to  persuade  the  Arabs 
of  the  good  will  of  the  United  States  We 
cannot  effectively  do  that,  because  we  are 
unalterably-  opposed  to  the  Arabs'  basic 
objecllve,  vvjiich  is  the  destruction  of  Is- 
rael. 

A  second  grave  flaw  in  the  Secretary's 
speech  is  that  it  does  not  spell  out  the 
kinds  of  guarantees  the  Israelis  would 
be  «iven  if  they  were  to  withdraw  to  less 
defensible  frontiers  than  they  now  oc- 
cupy A  four-power  "endorsement"  of  the 
settlement  would  not  provide  long-term 
security  against  new  Arab  aggressions 
Nor  would  UH.  security  forces.  Nor  would 
Arab  assurances  My  own  view  is.  and  has 
been  for  20  years,  that  the  Umted  States 
should  provide  Israel  with  a  formal  com- 
mitment of  support  against  aggression. 
so  as  once  and  for  all  to  persuade  the 
Arabs  that  their  dream  of  destroying  Is- 
rael can  never  be  fiilfUled.  Without  ade- 
quate guarantees  of  the  security  of  new- 
borders,  one  can  scarcely  expect  the  Is- 
raelis to  be  willing  to  lease  their  present 
defensible  frontiers. 

More  fundamentally.  I  think  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  policy,  as  disclosed  in  Secretary- 
Rogers'  speech,  is  built  on  false  premises 
and  IS  therefore  basically  misconceived 

Premise  No.  1,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  the 
Soviets  want  to  achieve  a  permanent 
peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  and 
will  i^enumely  work  to  that  end.  My  own 
conviciion  is  that,  while  the  Soviets  do 
not  want  to  t>ecome  embroiled  in  a  war 
themselves  and  do  not  especially  want  to 
see  a  new  Arab-Israel  war  break  out. 
they  also  do  not  want  real  peace.  The 
present  .situation  would  .seem  to  suit 
them  perfectly:  it  gives  them  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  extend  their  In- 
fluence in  the  area,  because  the  Arabs 
have  to  turn  to  them  for  help. 

PreniLse  No.  2  is  that  it  is  possible — 
and  desirable — for  the  United  States  to 
be  "Mr  Flx-it"  in  the  Middle  East:  that 
Is.  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between 
the  two  sides  by  playing  a  role  as  honest 
broker  or  mediator,  by  following  what 
Mr.  Rogers  calls  a  "balanced  "  policy 
This  might  be  a  possible  role  If  there 
were  some  other  ^reat  power  prepared  to 
support  Israel  as  tJie  Soviet  does  the 
Arabs  But,  clearly,  there  is  not.  So  we 
are  trying  both  to  be  Israel's  friend  and 
supporter  and  an  ostensibly  Impartial 
mediator    The  two  roles.  I  submit,  are 


incompatible  By  trying  to  play  Ixjth,  we 
do  neither  well 

Clearly  we  cannot  abandon  the  role 
of  -supporting  Israel  It  is  the  effort  to  be 
a  medJator  that  we  should  abandon.  If 
we  were  to  do  that,  then  we  would  see 
clearly  that  we  must  do  at  least  as  good 
a  job  of  .supporting  Israel.  tx)th  economi- 
cally and  with  military  equipment,  as 
the  Arabs'  friends,  notably  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  doing  for  the  Arabs. 

Now  that  the  Arat)s  have  so  strenu- 
ously rejected  our  proffered  peace  plan, 
the  present  would  be  an  opportune  time 
for  the  United  Sutes  to  make  this  shift 
in  the  direction  of  realism.  We  can  quite 
properly  say  to  the  Arabs.  "We  have  done 
our  t>est  to  work  uut  a  plan  that  we  be- 
lieve could  lead  to  a  reasonable  peaceful 
.settlement:  the  Israelis  do  not  like  parts 
of  It.  but  they  at  least  are  willing  to  1:0 
along  with  the  basic  procedures  we  have 
outhiu'd:  you.  the  Arab  States,  have  re- 
jected the  whole  concept:  therefore,  we 
are  withdrawini;  this  proposal  and  wiU 
henceforth  stand  on  the  position  that 
the  only  way  for  the  Arab-Israel  dispute 
to  be  settled  is  throiwh  direct  negotia- 
tions t)etween  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 
We  have  no  intention  of  allowing  Israel 
to  be  driven  into  the  sea.  and  we  intend 
to  give  Israel  the  aid  necessary-  for  her  to 
defend  herself.  This  assistance  to  Israel 
IS  made  necessary  because  of  the  assist- 
ance you  have  obtained  and  continue  to 
obtain  from  the  Soviet  Union  " 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  this  would  rep- 
resent a  clear  and  wholly  defensible  pol- 
icy. In  the  .short  run.  Arab  propagandists 
would  rant  against  it  But.  m  the  longer 
run.  It  would.  I  believe,  lead  to  peace  in 
the  area  and  therefore  to  a  resumption 
of  i,'ood  relations  with  the  Arab  world — 
good  rclatioixs  which  the  present  half- 
way policy  has  failed  to  preserve  or  re- 
store. Such  a  clear  ix)licy  would  t>e  bound 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  in  the 
Arab  world,  espetially  among  the  student 
generation,  who  want  to  turn  away  from 
the  disastrous  policy  of  military  misad- 
ventures, and  turn  instead  to  the  solution 
of  ever  more  pressing  problems  on  the 
homefront 

In  his  speech  of  December  9,  Secretary 

Rogers  referred  to  the  problem  of  the 

Palestine  refugees  as  one  that  had  been 

"of  special  concern"  to  the  United  States 

for  over  20  years,  and  said " 

We  are  prepared  to  contribute  generously 
along   with  others   to  solve   this   problem 

I  hope  that  this  statement  means  that 
we  will  begin  to  approach  this  matter 
with  a  more  imaginative — and,  if  neces- 
sary, tougher— policy  than  the  one  we 
have  followed  for  two  decades,  that  of 
contributing  the  lion's  share  of  the  funds 
required  to  carry  out  the  altogether  im- 
satlsfactory  UNRWA  program.  The  Arab 
states  have  wanted  the  UNRWA  refugee 
camps  kept  in  beini,'  as  centers  of  bitter 
resentment  against  Israel,  and  more  re- 
cently Palestinian  terrorists  have  actu- 
ally taken  control  of  some  of  these  camps. 
The  continuation  of  the  UNRWA  pro- 
gram, as  we  have  known  it.  is  no  kind- 
ness to  the  refugees  who  have  to  live  in 
the  camps  year  after  year,  and  now  gen- 
eration after  generation  But  the  situa- 
tion will  not  be  rectified,  and  no  solution 
will  be  found,  until  the  United  States 
makes  clear  that  its  contributions  to  the 


present  program  are  going  to  be  phased 
out. 

Specifically.  I  propose  that  the  United 
States  should  indicate  that,  as  ^t  pha.^^es 
out  its  support  of  the  camp  operation,  u 
will  be  prepared  to  "contribute  gener- 
ously" to  the  resettlement  of  the  refu- 
gees, either  in  Israel — to  the  extent  that 
is  possible  and  desirable — or  in  Arab 
countries,  or  possibly  even  eLsewhere  its 
such  a  program  might  be  worked  out. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  Secretarys  .-re- 
marks about  Jerusalem  are  unrealistic. 
The  Government  of  Israel  has  made  its 
position  on  Jerusalem  unmistakably 
clear.  In  my  \1ew,  that  position  is  fully 
justified  and  should  be  supported  by  the 
United  States.  The  Government  of  Jor- 
dan made  a  terrible  error  in  joining  in 
the  1967  war  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  reject- 
ing Israel's  plea  that  Jordan  stay  out  In 
regard  at  least  to  Jerusalem,  Jordan  must 
accept  the  consequences  of  that  error  So 
far  as  the  holy  places  are  concerned,  the 
Government  of  Israel  has  already  cifm- 
onstrated  that  there  will  be  freer  access 
for  all  faiths  to  the  holy  places  than 
there  has  ever  been  before. 


THE  SPECTER  OF  CONCENTRATION 
CAMPS 

I  Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  .-re 
abhorred  by  the  atrocities  commit  ed 
during  World  War  II  when  millions  of 
Jews  were  roimded  up,  put  In  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  systematically  murdered. 
The  Inhumanity  of  what  happened  in 
those  camps  is  a  lesson  that  we  must 
never  forget. 

We  are  also  appalled  by  the  systematic 
detention  in  camps  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  at  the 
outset  of  the  war.  The  fact  that  this  .vas 
allowed  to  happen  In  America  stands  as  a 
stark  reminder  of  the  danger  posed  by  a 
philosophy  which  brands  all  members  of 
a  minority  group  as  dangerous  and  not 
entitled  to  the  liberty  others  enjoy. 

There  is  no  place  in  America  for  con- 
centration camps,  detention  camps,  or 
camps  by  any  other  designation  where 
large  numbers  of  our  citizens  can  be 
taken  at  the  whim  of  those  in  power. 
Our  heritage  of  freedom  is  too  precious 
to  allow  suppression  by  edict. 

Yet  there  remains  on  our  law  books  a 
statute  which  would  allow  the  same  type 
of  detention  as  was  carried  out  during 
those  dark  days  of  World  War  II.  Under 
title  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act,  the 
Attorney  General  can  detain  any  of  "Ur 
citizens  merely  on  the  suspicion — based 
on  membership  of  a  particular  race  or 
nationality,  or  on  other  equally  specious 
grounds — that  such  persons  may  con- 
spire to  commit  espionage  or  sabotage. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
I  am  sponsoring  legislation  to  repeal  this 
law  and  remove  this  threat  to  our  liberty. 
The  President  has  also  indicated  he  will 
now  support  repeal  of  the  law. 

Because  of  the  growing  interest  in  this 
cause.  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Decem- 
ber 5.  1969.  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  which 
delves    into    this    subject.    The    article, 
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■Specter  of  the  Concentration  Camp," 
is  by  Mr.  Isao  Pujimoto.  It  tells  of  his 
own  experience  in  a  U.S.  concentration 

camp,  and  follows: 

SPECTEK    of    the    CONCINTnATION    CAMP 

(By  Isao  Fujlmoto) 

(Note — Isao  Fujlmoto,  a  professor  of  ao- 
c.al  science  at  the  University  of  California 
III  Davl.s.  Calif  .  Is  a  sometimes  bitter  critic 
Lii  US.  society.  One  reason  for  his  bitterness 
Is  u  World  War  II  experience  with  Japanese 
concentration  camps  In  the  U.S.  which  he  re- 
uses In  this  article  from  the  BlaclE  Politician. 

I  While  most  West  Coast  residents  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  suffered  similar  treatment 
only  a  Tew  of  Hawaii's  AJAs  were  arrested. 

'Hawaii  members  of  Congress  have  been 
concerned  that  modem-day  roundups  could 
be  lustlHed  legally  under  "Title  IX  of  the  Mc- 
Curran  Act.  The  Justice  Department  said 
tills  week  it  will  support  repeal  of  this 
la-,v,i 

In  Germany  they  came  for  the  Commu- 
n!.-".s  and  I  didn't  speaii  up  because  I  wasn't 
a  Communist.  Then  they  came  for  the  Jews, 
and  I  didn"i  speak  up  because  I  wasn't  a  Jew. 
T!.fn  ihev  came  for  the  trade  unionists  and 
I  didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't  a  trade 
unionist.  They  then  came  for  the  Catholics 
■.\nd  I  didn't  speak  up  t)€cause  I  was  a 
Protestant.  Then  they  came  for  me — and  by 
tnat  time  no  one  was  left  to  speak  up." — 
Pa-: or  Martin  Nlemoller. 

Every  generation  is  held  accountable  for 
what  It  says  or  doesn't  say,  what  it  does  and 
dofsn't  do  on  moral  issues.  The  spectre  of 
Elchmann  prompts  mankind  to  ask  the  Ger- 
mans: You  were  alive  and  free  when  Hitler 
began  his  genocide  campaigns,  so  what  did 
you  do?""  Subsequent  generations  can  ask  this 
generation.  ""What  were  you  doing  when  the 
police  dogs  lunged  at  Negro  school  children 
In  Birmingham?  What  were  you  doing  when 
people  were  napalmed  in  "Vietnam?  "What 
wen?  you  doing  when  you  could  have  shared 
your  dally  bread  with  starving  Blafrans  In 
Africa  and  Navajos.  blacks,  Mexican-Amer- 
icans, and  poor  w-hltes  In  Axnerlca  In  1968?" 

Many  of  us  were  alive  and  aware  at  a  time 
in  American  history  when  democracy  faced 
another  moral  test- — the  wartime  concen- 
tra-.ion  of  more  than  110.000  Americans  whose 
sole  crime  was  their  Japanese  parentage.  But 
at  that  time  few  people  bothered  to  even  ask 
the  brslc  questions  or  even  notice  that 
democracy  was  on  trial  and  found  lacking.  It 
m.iy  be  argued  that  viewed  against  a  back- 
ground of  total  war  the  numbers  affected  by 
•.he  wartime  relocation  of  the  Japanese-Amer- 
loiius  do  not  \ooni  large.  But  what  does  loom 
larce  is  the  legacy  that  accompanies  this 
generation  and  all  generations  which  much 
evaluate  the  merits  of  democracy  and  con- 
Sit!>'r  the  consequences  when  democracy  falls 
to  live  up  to  its  meaning  during  the  time  of 
cri'-ip. 

I  was  a  .statistic  bearing  witness  to  this 
mi  .-ulded  experience  In  American  democracy. 
1  •■v.\s  then  eight  years  old— too  young  to 
k:i  w  my  rights  but  old  enough  to  realize 
th:o  -omelhlng  was  wrong  As  a  product  of 
an  r^hnlc  ghetto.  I've  internalized  the  subtle 
wi.,  !n  which  the  larger  society  reminds 
one  to  stay  In  his  place.  Like  many  other 
Japanese-Ajnerlcans,  Tve  been  Infused  with 
the  philosophy.  "Let's  make  the  most  of  a 
bad  situation  and  push  ahead."  This  diverted 
me  from  critically  appraising  the  past,  which 
is  directly  relevant  to  many  of  the  Issues  that 
all  of  us — not  Just  minority  Americans — 
fi-e  today. 

The  years  I  spent  Is  a  concentration  camp 
1;. '.e  become  a  part  of  my  Identity.  When  I 
meet  another  Japanese-American  I  invariably 
ask.  "What  camp  were  you  In?" 

I  am  reminded  of  this  bond  when  I  try  to 
rt'.ate  the  situation  In  the  camps  to  those 
who  did  not  share  the  experience.  Many 
.^merlcms  on  the  West  Coast  knew  of  the 
e.tcuatlons.  but  I  found  Americans  elsewhere 


in  the  country'  with  little  knowledge  of  what 
went  on — and  few  who  tried  to  help. 

I  know  of  one  exception.  A  few  years  ago 
I  met  Dcwothy  Day,  anarchist,  Communist, 
hum&nltarlan,  and  founder  of  the  Catholic 
Worker.  She  told  me  she  had  protested  the 
Japanese  evacuations  and  picketed  one  of  the 
centers — ^the  Portland  Livestock  PavUUon. 
I  had  never  before  met  anyone  who  had  done 
this.  I  looked  at  her  and  felt  a  strange  bond 
of  comradeship.  My  family  and  I  had  been 
inside  the  Portland  center.  I  cared  little  that 
our  political  views  differed.  What  struck  me 
was  that  here  was  a  person  who  knew  and 
cared  about  the  Issues  Involved;  who  backed 
me  up  with  action,  not  rhetoric,  when  the 
chips  were  down;  who  was  on  my  side  when 
It  counted  most. 

PEOPLE  LOOKED  PALE 

My  early  years  were  spent  on  the  Yakima 
Indian  reservations  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. I  lived  among  Indians  and  Immigrant 
farmers  from  Japan.  I  didn't  realize  this  was 
a  rural  ghetto  until  I  started  going  to  school. 
Then  I  saw  so  many  people  who  looked  dif- 
ferent, with  round  eyes  and  big  noses — peo- 
ple who  looked  so  pale.  And  I  thought  It  was 
because  they  dldnt  eat  enough  rice. 

But  even  cur  small,  closed  society  was  af- 
fected when  World  War  II  began.  About  a 
week  after  Pearl  Harbor,  two  FBI  agents  ar- 
rived one  night  and  took  my  father  away. 
Our  family  did  not  see  him  for  another  year 
and  a  half.  He  was  put  In  a  detention  camp 
In  Missoula,  Mont.,  which  he  described  In 
letters  to  my  mother.  I  remember  those  let- 
ters more  for  their  form  than  their  content. 
They  had  holes  in  them  scissored  out  by 
censors. 

Because  everything  seemed  so  uncertain, 
my  mother  went  ahead,  had  the  fields  pre- 
pared and  planted  crops  for  the  coming  year. 
By  spring.  1942,  the  rumor  was  that  all  peo- 
ple of  Japanese  descent  would  be  taken  away. 
The  U.S.  Army  ordered  the  removal  of  all 
Japanese-American  aliens  lirtng  within  200 
miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Orders  replaced 
the  rumors  and  notices  appeared  for  our 
evacuation.  Our  family  was  sent  to  the  Port- 
land. Ore.,  Assembly  Center,  one  of  15  make- 
shift centers  converted  from  West  Coast  race- 
tracks. 

LrVESTOCK    STALLS 

The  Portland  Assembly  Center  was  like  a 
giant  honeycomb.  Livestock  stalls  were  con- 
verted Into  family  quarters.  I  recall  visiting 
friends  who  were  sitting  on  suitcases  outside 
of  stalls  still  containing  fresh  hay  and  ma- 
nure. Guard  towers  with  armed  soldiers  and 
barbed  wire  surrounded  us.  Right  after  In- 
ternment started,  our  Buddhist  minister  took 
pains  to  impress  upon  us  the  need  to  respect 
the  laws  inside  the  camps.  We  were  warned 
that  children  had  been  shot  for  wandering 
too  close  to  the  barbed  wire. 

All  told  some  110.000  men.  women,  and 
children,  70.000  of  them  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  were  uprooted  from  their 
homes  into  Inland  relocation  centers.  There 
was  no  recourse  to  courts;  guilt  was  as- 
sumed. The  charge  was,  "They  look  like  the 
enemy." 

Voluntary  migration  Inland  was  permitted, 
but  Lt.  Gen.  DeWltt,  commander  of  the 
Western  Defense  Command,  made  no  at- 
tempts to  prepare  the  way  for  Its  imple- 
mentation. Although  some  9,000  sought  to 
migrate,  most  were  turned  back  by  armed 
posses  at  state  lines,  refused  gas  and  food, 
and  In  general.  Intimidated.  Public  Law  503 
closed  all  movements  and  Executive  Order 
9066  authorized  the  evacuation. 

Ten  of  200  possible  internment  sites  were 
finally  picked.  They  met  the  criteria — safe 
distance  from  military  zones,  location  in 
areas  which  could  support  a  large  scale  work 
program,  location  on  federal  land  which 
would  not  affect  private  land  values.  These 
camps  were  located  in  such  far  flung  and 
remote  places  as  Poston  and  Gila,  Ariz.; 
Rohwer  and  Jerome,  Ark.;   Heart  Mountain, 


Wyo.;  Minidoka.  Idaho;  Amache,  Colo.;  Man- 
zanar  and  Tule  Lake,  Calif.;  and  Topaz, 
Utah.  The  evacuation  orders  divided  the 
West  Coast  Into  a  military  jigsaw  puzzle. 

They  scattered  the  Japanese  American 
population — first  into  different  assembly  cen- 
ters then  again  Into  the  10  camps.  Some,  like 
our  family,  were  moved  three  times. 

Now  Identified  by  a  number — 37205 — our 
family  was  relocated  first  to  Heart  Mountain, 
Wyo.  A  three-day  trip  over  the  Rockies  In 
a  special  train  heavily  guarded  by  armed 
soldiers  brought  us  to  a  dusty  treeless  pla- 
teau In  northwestern  Wyoming. 

Heart  Mountain  held  about  10,000  people 
distributed  Into  30  blocks  each  with  40  to  50 
families.  Each  block  had  its  community  mesa 
halls,  t)Otler  rooms,  laundry,  and  toilets  be- 
tween the  two  rows  of  barracks,  each  holding 
from  three  to  four  families.  Both  space  and 
possessions  were  very  limited.  For  the  first 
half-year  In  Heart  Mountain,  the  school  1 
attended  consisted  only  of  benches.  The  play- 
ing field  was  marked  off  by  two  coal  pUes 
which  serviced  boiler  rooms  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  block. 

In  the  process  of  being  uprooted,  many 
Japanese-Americans  had  to  leave  belongings 
behind  or  get  for  them  what  little  money 
they  could.  Speculators  offered  a  few  dollars 
for  household  belongings  which  took  many  a 
lifetime  to  accumulate.  Unscrupulous  opera- 
tors took  over  land  without  paying  rent  and 
confiscated  equipment  or  waited  until  har- 
vest to  collect  the  spoils.  Encouraging  rumors 
that  the  government  would  seize  all  property, 
speculators  would  then  make  ridiculously 
low  bids.  When  the  Japanese  refused  such 
offers,  the  speculators  threatened  to  report 
them  to  the  FBI.  The  public  remained  Indif- 
ferent or  gave  In  to  this  hysteria  of  the  time 
They  used  the  very  act  of  evacuation  to 
justify  It. 

FIFTH    AMENDMENT    FLOUTED 

They  reasoned:  "ITiere's  something  wrong 
with  these  people  or  the  Army  wouldn't  have 
taken  them  under  wraps.  That's  all  I  need 
to  know."  As  for  the  government.  It  offered 
none  of  the  constitutional  liberties  which  are 
the  basis  of  its  very  existence  and  to  which 
all  of  Its  citizens  are  entitled.  The  stipula- 
tions of  the  Fifth  Amendment — that  no  per- 
son can  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  lAff — were 
flouted. 

(About  the  time  my  father  was  reuf 
with  the  family,  the  War  Relocation  Author- 
ity Inaugurated  a  program  of  mass  registra- 
tion. It  was  for  the  purposes  of  processing 
the  adults  for  resettlement  and  leave  clear- 
ance. In  essence,  this  was  also  a  loyalty  test. 
It  is  Ironic  In  that  they  were  asking  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  very  persons  to  whom  they 
originally  granted  no  constitutional  guaran- 
tees.) 

Question  27  of  the  War  Relocation  Author- 
ity Leave  Clearance  Form  concerned  willing- 
ness to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Question  28  asked:  "Will  you 
support  unqualified  allegiance  or  obedience 
to  the  Japanese  Emperor  or  any  other  for- 
eign government,  power,  or  organization':'"' 
To  those  already  confused,  troubled  and  re- 
sentful, the  ambiguity  of  this  question  added 
further  dllBculty.  To  the  Issels,  first  genera- 
tion Japanese  born  in  Japan,  the  question 
was  unfair  and  Impossible  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  Even  had  he  been  a  veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  an  Issel  could  not 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  until  the  McCarran  Act  of 
1950,  that  the  right  of  naturalization  was 
granted  to  Immigrants  from  the  Orient.  The 
question  thus  called  the  Issel  to  remove  the 
only  nationality  he  had.  If  he  answered  yes, 
he  became  a  man  without  a  country.  My 
father  chose  to  answer  no  and  the  fsimlly 
was  evswiuated  to  Tule  Lake.  Calif. 

Like  the  others,  Tule  Lake  was  a  maximum 
security  camp — but  even  more  so,  with   Its 
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double  roll  ')f  barbed  wire  and  cyclone  .'enc- 
ing  and  armed  guards  In  towers  spaced  every 
100  yards  It  was  the  largest  of  the  i-ampa 
holding  22.000  people 

Life  at  Tule  Lake  was  tense,  factlon-rldden 
and  chaotic — to  say  nothing  of  the  complica- 
tions wrought  by  people — many  of  them 
driven  to  extreme  positions  and  resentful  of 
unjost  acts  by  a  government  clalmlni?  to  be 
Just  The  camp  was  once  invaded  by  troops 
reinforced  by  tanks,  machine  tcuns.  ttnd  Tear 
i<as  bombs  Such  was  the  situation  between 
November  194.3  and  January  1944.  a  few 
months  before  my  transfer  there  Just  four 
days  after  mir  family  arrived  an  Army  sentry 
killed  a  truck  driver  after  orderlns;  him  from 
the  truck  following  an  .-irifument  uver  a  pass 

Tule  Lake  became  the  official  setfreijatlon 
center  "  Of  the  5.700  Internees  who  protested 
the  evacuation  by  fllin<  applications  to  re- 
nounce their  US  citizenship,  the  majority 
of  them  came  from  the  Tvile  Lake  center 

What  characterized  Tule  I.ake  from  all 
the  other  camps  was  that  life  was  verv  much 
oriented  mwards  Japan  Youths  were  or- 
ganized Into  squads  which  got  up  at  5  o'clock, 
and  took  cold  showers  ran  and  sang  for  two 
miles  Some  blocks  outlawed  'he  use  nt  Eng- 
lish Also  there  were  many  homemade  short- 
wave radl'iSi  which  were  tuned  Into  propa- 
ganda, programs  from  Japan  In  the  morn- 
ing in  Japanese  school,  the  day  started  with 
all  of  the  children  assembled  In  (he  school 
yard  and  bowing  towards  the  East  In  the 
afternoon  I  went  to  American  school  which 
began  with  all  r.f  the  children  standing  up  to 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  f.ag  of  :he  United 
States. 

NO    CRIME.     NO    RIGHTS 

One  day  on  the  way  home  from  Amerlcjin 
school — which  was  v^iUintary.  in  contrast  to 
Japanese  school  which  was  compulsorv — I 
spotted  some  non-Orientals,  with  the  letters 
POW  '  on  their  shirts,  cleaning  out  an  Irrlga- 
Mon  d:tch  that  ran  through  the  camp  On  the 
bank  of  the  ditch  was  an  armed  .American 
soldier  who  I  presumed   was   the  supervisor 

I  later  learned  that  they  were  Italian 
prisoners  nf   war  captured   in   North   Africa. 

But  these  prisoners  lived  outside  the  con- 
fines of  the  barbed  wires  that  enclosed  us 
Not  only  were  we  no  different  from  the 
POWs  but  we  were  even  mere  confined  We 
were  no  longer  "emporary  refugees — we  were 
enemies — enemies  of  our  own  country  against 
whom  we  had  committed  no  crime  nor  even 
had  the  opportunity  to  exerci.se  the  rights 
which  we  undoubtedly  no  longer  had 

In  December  1945.  four  vears  after  the 
FBI  first  to<ik  my  father  away,  our  family 
was  released  from  camp  Just  as  a  prisoner 
leaves  Jail  with  a  suit  and  pocket  money, 
our  family  was  given  «50  and  a  lob  assign- 
ment But  lust  as  a  prisoner  carries  with  him 
a  certain  stigma,  resettlement  reintroduced 
to  the  public  the  very  emotional  outbursts 
that  brought  on  the  evacuation 

In  fact  the  War  Relocation  Authority  sent 
out  teams  of  anthropologists  to  evaluate 
various  towns  as  to  their  deeree  of  hostility 
or  tolerance  towards  the  resettlement  of 
Japanese  Americans  Some  of  the  super- 
patriots  had  publicly  hoped  the  Nl.sel  land- 
owners would  be  killed  In  combat  Then  they 
could  easily  lay  claim  to  land  thev  had  been 
farming  free  all  during  the  war  In  the  guise 
of  Americanism  many  organizations  still 
existing  today  Ux>k  hypocritical  stands. 

When  today  we  compare  the  overground 
with  the  underground  sources  regarding  con- 
centration camps,  we  find  a  relative  vacuum 
In  the  world  most  of  us  are  nined  into,  the 
world  pictured  for  us  by  the  national  and 
establishment  press,  television  md  radio 

But  if  we  tune  in  to  the  world  repwrted  by 
the  underground,  ethnic  ghetto,  and  hip 
media  circulating  among  the  minorities  and 
invisibles — be  they  nonwhlte,  the  youth,  the 
disaffected — we  get  a  different  picture  It 
consistently  object*  to  such  things  as  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 


the  1967  up-dating  of  the  McCarran  Act,  the 
efforts  of  Sen  James  Eastland  and  19  other 
senators  to  introduce  the  1968  Internal  Se- 
curity Act,  and  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional powers  for  the  Subversive  Control 
Board, 

ACT  STIIX   IN  rORCE 

Title  II  of  the  1950  McCarran  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  authorizes  the  attorney  general  to 
Issue  a  warrant  "For  the  .ipprehenslon  of 
each  person  as  to  whom  there  Is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  such  persons  probably 
will  engage  in  or  probably  will  conspire  with 
others  to  engage  in  acts  of  espionage  and 
sabotage  '■  This  kind  of  evidence  can  be 
turned  in  by  a  neighbor  who  dislikes  you 
Since  the  government  is  under  no  final  ob- 
ligation to  produce  a  source  of  evidence  the 
burden  of  evidence  rests  on  the  susi>ected 
person. 

To  check  the  validity  of  stories  about 
camps  established   under  the  McCarran  Act. 

I  wn>te  several  congressmen,  senators,  and 
representatives  of  the  Justice  Department 
The  replies  all  dismissed  rumors  atx)ut  the 
camps  iussure<l  me  that  no  appropriations 
were  allo<ated  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
facilities,  and  that  adequate  precautions 
would  be  exercised  before  such  provisions 
were  Implemented  Six  detention  facilities 
including  Tule  Uike  were  reconstituted  un- 
der the  Act  However,  all  letters  I  received 
say  they  were  malnt,.\lned  unly  through  1957 
and  none  exist  ti)dav  even  en  a  standbv  basis 

However,  the  precedent  of  the  Japanese 
experience  makes  all  these  arguments  Ir- 
relevant The  wartime  experience  showed 
that  the  lack  of  camps  Is  no  deterrent  to 
ma.ss  detention  That  experience  has  taught 
us  that  any  place  that  holds  horses  and  cows 
can  hold  people 

Furthermore,  all  it  took  to  bring  about 
evacuation  was  an  executive  order  The  fact 
that  a  law  exists  today  legitimizes  what  many 
insist  couldn't  happen  again  And  the  fact 
that  the  act  is  on  the  books  Is  signlflcant  in 
terms  of  the  stress  Americans  place  on  law 
and  f.rder 

Americans  pride  themselves  on  being  law 
abiding  citizens,  but  when  laws  such  as  Title 

II  of  the  McCarran  Act.  remain  on  the  books 
they  cannot  be  dismissed  as  some  anachro- 
nism out  of  the  McCarthy  period 

Added  to  this  dilemma  is  that  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  wartime  evacuation  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court:  Title  II  of  the 
McCarran  Act  has  \et  to  be  tested  We  .-ire 
living  in  a  predicament  If  the  law  were  en- 
acted. It  would  be  our  awkward  duty  as 
citizens  to  abide  by  the  law.  The  choice  Is 
to  obey  a  bad  law  for  the  sake  of  law  and 
order  or  to  disobey  a  bad  l.iw  out  of  concern 
for  law  and  justice 

The  Japanese  were  Interned  because  they 
looked  like  the  enemy  The  threat  of  China 
entering  the  Vietnam  War  has  sent  rumors 
through  Chinatowns  about  detention.  "It 
happened  before — will  we  be  next  "  is  a  ques- 
tion not  easily  shrugged  off  as  rumor  In  the 
nonwhlte  ethnic  ghettos,  which  have  wit- 
nessed repression  more  than  rhetorical  as- 
surance will  be  needed  to  offset  anxiety. 

The  Japanese-American  experience  has 
revelance  today  The  focus  still  Is  on  the  vic- 
tim, which  takes  away  from  the  major  Is- 
sue: Why  does  a  free  society  have  to  have 
camps  at  all'  Why  do  people  In  a  free  society 
not  only  obey  but  support  repressive  laws? 

TTie  victim  approach  misleads  us  from  see- 
ing the  Issues  It  would  have  us  attempt  to 
underst;»nd  untl-semltism  bv  studying  Jews. 
t  >  seek  solutions  to  the  ghetto  problems  by 
studying  the  blacks  to  resolve  the  farm  labor 
dilemma  by  understanding  the  migrant 
worker 

Ttils  approach  also  assumes  that  It  Is  the 
victim  that  needs  correction  and  that  pro- 
grams be  constructed  that  will  help  him  ad- 
Just  to  society  It  does  not  que.>^tlon  that  so- 
ciety Itself  Is  at  fault  This  Insistence  thav 
society    Is    right    widens    the    gap    between 


rhetoric   and   reality— 
of  paradoxes 

TOO    SELXIOM 


resulting  in   a  society 


BY     DECENCY 


We  have  a  society  wherein  the  rich  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  socialism  and  the  poor  get 
tossed  the  rhetoric  of  free  enterprise  We 
have  a  scx-lety  wherein  law  and  order  get 
more  attention  than  law  and  justice  We 
have  a  society  where,  in  order  to  '"make  It," 
you  already  have  to  "have  It  made" — it  isn't 
what  you  know  but  who  you  know,"  We  h,ive 
a  situation  where  education,  rather  than  be- 
ing considered  a  process  of  opening  up  a 
person  to  new  [x>sstbllltles.  Is  seen  as  a 
system  to  beat,  while  one  collects  credits  and 
units  as  he  collects  Blue  Chip  Stamps  We 
have  a  system  whereby  our  commitments 
are  limited,  where  we  approach  our  chal- 
lenges with  uur  eyes  downward  and  our 
palms  upward. 

The  current  mood  of  our  society  sees 
government  as  good  when  It  protects  prop- 
erty but  bad  when  It  tries  to  help  people— 
a  far  cry  from  what  Lincoln  said  about  gi\. 
ernment  doing  for  people  what  the  people 
couldn't  do  for  themselves.  We  have  a  de- 
mocracy by  deal,  sometimes  by  dole,  but  too 
seldom  by  decencv 

Gestures  of  coffee  and  doughnuts  f.ir  re- 
pressed Japanese-.Amerlcans  during  the  war 
were  t<->o  little  and  too  late — the  feeble  ves- 
tures of  a  people  rendered  helpless  bv  the 
very  system  which  was  supposed  to  respond 
to  their  demands  TTiere  were  too  few  de- 
mands for  justice,  too  few  voices  of  pro'.est. 

BODIES    ON    THE    LINE 

What  was  needed  were  people  to  put  their 
bodies  on  the  line — on  the  railroad  lines — 
to  keep  the  trains  from  moving  to  the  camps. 
What  was  needed  were  leaders  such  as  the 
King  of  Denmark  who  had  all  Danes  wear 
the  Star  of  David  when  Nazis  came  to  round 
up  the  Jews 

The  Japanese-American  experience  warns 
us  of  the  price  we  pay  when  we  abstain  from 
our  moral  dutv  to  work  against  forces  of 
repression  In  our  daily  lives.  Tills  means  tak- 
ing action  against  acts  of  Injustice — be  it  dis- 
crimination in  our  Ux-al  country  club:  en- 
trepreneurs who  violate  health  laws:  arbi- 
trary stands  by  local  school  boards  on  Issues 
of  public  appearance,  nr  subtle  racism. 

Subtle  racism  is  telling  blacks  and  Mex- 
lcan-.\merlcans  to  emulate  the  Oriental- 
Americans  as  minorities  "who  have  made 
it  "  The  subtlety  of  this  logic  says.  Be  like 
them — they  know  their  place,  they  don't 
complain"  This  pits  minorities  against  each 
other,  while  absolving  the  larger  siiciety  from 
looking  at  Itself  In  reaction  to  this  there  li.is 
emerged  Yellow  Power  groups,  which  are  not 
a  front  pushing  bananas  for  the  United 
Fruit  Co 

The  Japanese  American  experience  warns 
us  to  discard  the  idea  that  "it  won't  happen 
again  and  even  if  it  does,  it  wont  happen 
to  me"  It  Is  not  Just  nonwhlte  Americans 
or  citizens  of  the  underground  that  are  cv  n- 
cerned  about  concentration  camps.  The  very 
fact  that  the  government — by  pressure  from 
a  few — Is  free  to  make  its  own  arbitrary  deii- 
nitlon  of  subversives,  makes  this  a  matter  of 
concern  for  all  Americans 

We  shouldn't  fool  ourselves  into  attacking 
the  narrator  because  we  didn't  like  the  nar- 
ration If  a  fellow  American — be  he  black, 
brown,  yellow,  or  red — has  endured  unjust 
experiences  by  basic  denials  of  due  process. 
we  should  listen  to  that  experience  and  put 
it  In  Its  proper  context.  We  should  not  dis- 
miss him  as  being  bitter,  biased,  or  disen- 
chanted It  Is  not  enough  to  expiate  your 
guilt  bv  using  him  as  a  token  guest,  or  Insist- 
ing that  all  has  been  done  to  demonstrate 
fairness 

The  sobering  lessons  of  the  Japanei^e- 
.Amerlcan  rek>cation  also  force  us  to  ask.  Can 
evil  liberties  rights  of  individuals,  and  of 
the  minority,  be  tolerated,  let  alone  pro- 
tected. In  a  time  of  crisis?" 
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We  still  too  often  ojjerate  on  the  assump- 
iion  that  we  can  tell  who  the  enemy  Is  by 
looking  at  him.  If  anything,  the  wartime 
evacuation  has  set  the  dangerous  precedent 
of  overemphasizing  racial  and  national 
strains  In  our  population  and  using  this  as 
a  criteria  for  discrimination. 

Democracy  Is  In  theory  nothing  more  than 
the  determination  to  live  peacefully  and,  In 
practice,  nothing  more  than  a  continued  ex- 
periment for  doing  so.  The  spirit  of  democ- 
racy involves  Integration  of  private  convic- 
tions and  public  tolerance  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  will  to  live  one's  own  life  consis- 
tent with  good  will  to  others. 

This  was  totally  disregarded  In  the  Intern- 
ment of  the  Japanese-Americans.  It  would 
be  well  to  ask  how  much  dlsregtird  for  the 
rights  of  others  applies  today — whether  the 
minority  Is  the  Black  Panthers,  the  Latins 
for  Justice,  boys  with  long  hair,  girls  with 
short  skirts,  or  soldiers  who  do  not  want  to 
kill. 

What  is  at  issue  Is  the  vast  gap  between 
rhetoric  and  action,  between  what  Is  promised 
and  what  is  realized,  what  we  say  can't  hap- 
pen and  what  did  happen  We  are  In  a  time 
of  crisis  where  neither  democracy,  nor  we.  can 
atTord  to  fall. 


PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAYS 

'Mrs,  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  I 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst 
of  nur  deliberations  it  is  always  encour- 
asiiiR  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  great 
values  of  the  American  system  which  we 
are  constantly  trying  to  perfect. 

Such  an  occasion  took  place  during 
Citizenship  Week  in  Hawaii  when  stu- 
dents participated  in  an  essay  contest 
on  the  subject  of  "Citizenship  and  the 
Constitution."  The  results  were  indeed 
heartening.  They  showed  among  our 
young  people  a  very  praiseworthy  ap- 
preciation of  their  national  heritage. 

Most  eloquent  were  the  essays  by 
Aaron  Ebata,  Jean  Ocheltree,  and  Ann 
Hamamoto.  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  commend  to  the  attention 
of  nij'  colleagues  their  prize-winning 
essays: 

Citizenship  and  the  Constitution 

'  Editor's  Note. — Three  winners  of  the  essay 
contest  entitled.  Citizenship  and  The  Consti- 
tution, were  honored  today  by  Mayor  Shunl- 
chi  Klmura  at  an  awards  ceremony  In  his 
office  The  contest  was  conducted  during  Cit- 
izenship Week  In  October,  Texts  of  the  win- 
ning essays  are  published  below.) 

FIRST-PLACE    WINNER 

'  By  Aaron  Ebata,  Ninth  Grade,  PaauUo 
School) 

We.  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
•America,  are  fortunate  that  the  Constitution 
provides  certain  privileges  and  duties  un- 
known in  some  other  countries. 

There  are  many  things  that  come  with  citi- 
zenship. People  becoming  citizens  must  take 
an  oath  that  they  will  be  loyal  to  the  United 
States.  Good  citizens  obey  the  laws  that  are 
given  to  them,  they  are  loyal  and  responsible, 
and  they  do  their  duties  and  use  their  priv- 
ileges wisely. 

Our  duties  as  citizens  are  many  and  dlflfl- 
cult.  It  is  our  duty  to  love,  honor,  obey,  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  country  we 
live  in  and  our  Constitution.  One  of  our  most 
important  duties  Is  to  report  crimes  and  to 
serve  as  jurors.  Another  Is  voting — choosing 
the  leaders  of  our  country,  state,  and  county. 

In   return,   our   Constitution   provides   us 


'With  such  rights  as  the  freedom  of  speech 
which  allows  people  to  speak  up  on  what 
they  think.  Freedom  of  religion  allows  us  to 
attend  the  church  of  our  choice.  Citizens 
have  a  right  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  The 
right  to  bear  arms  is  also  Important.  Citizens 
have  the  right  to  privacy,  to  be  secure  In 
their  homes,  selves,  papers,  and  other  be- 
longings against  unreasonable  and  unlawful 
search  or  seizure,  except  if  served  by  a  war- 
rant. Citizens  accused  of  crimes  have  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  fair  trial  by  Jury,  and 
the  right  to  remain  silent  until  confronted 
by  a  lawyer,  and  to  be  free  from  excessive 
bails,  fines  or  cruel  and  unjust  punishment. 
Citizens  are  also  able  to  hold  public  and 
government  offices  if  they  are  qualified. 

All  in  all,  the  Constitution  protects  a  cit- 
izen's rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  f 

Citizenship  in  the  United  States 'demands 
a  lot  from  a  person.  We  must  take  care  of 
the  country,  to  make  right  laws  and  rules  of 
conduct.  In  turn  our  country  takes  care  of  us 
by  giving  us  the  best  place  In  the  world  to 
live,  under  democracy  and  free  of  fear  of  the 
government. 

Citizenship  should  be  held  proudly,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

SECOND-PLACE    WINNER 

(By  Jean  Ocheltree,  Ninth  Grade,  Kona- 
waena  School) 

A  long  time  ago  James  Bryce  said,  "No 
government  demands  so  much  from  the  citi- 
zens as  democracy,  and  none  gives  so  much 
back."  'We  are  taxed  very  heavily;  our  men 
go  to  war  to  fight  and  die  by  the  thousands; 
we  are  required  to  participate  in  civil  affaire; 
we  must  obey  the  la'ws  or  face  the  conse- 
quences. These  and  many  others  are  our 
duties  and  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  democratic  country. 

Although  we  are  taxed  heavily,  many  bene- 
fits  are  realized  from  this  tax  money.  Our 
public  roads  and  buildings  are  built  with 
funds  from  this  source.  Health,  education, 
and  welfare  programs  are  provided.  It  pro- 
vides support  for  the  defense  of  freedom 
arcmnd  the  world.  With  these  funds  it  was 
{XKSlble  for  the  United  States  to  win  the 
race  to  the  moon.  All  government  services 
provided  are  paid  for  with  our  tax  money. 

We  are  allowed  participation  and  repre- 
sentation in  congressional  matters  through 
the  power  of  the  vote.  We  must  vote  for 
what  we  believe  in  and  make  known  to  our 
legrlslative  representatives  what  we  feel  best 
for  our  country.  In  this  way  our  country's 
leaders  will  know  what  'we  as  a  nation  of  in- 
dividuals 'want. 

Jury  duty  is  a  privilege  and  responsibility. 
It  is  maintained  to  protect  the  innocent  as 
well  as  to  convict  the  guilty. 

These  things  play  only  a  minor  part  in 
the  role  of  a  citizen  of  a  democratic  nation 
such  as  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
are  pri'vileges  that  have  been  pro'rtded  by 
our  forefathers  who  showed  much  wisdom 
In  setting  up  the  Constitution.  If  we  do 
not  take  advantage  of  the  op>portunity  to 
participate  in  cl'vll  afl'alrs,  those  rights  and 
privileges  'WlU  be  lost.  Just  as  an  unused 
mulscle  atrophies.  Only  as  we  maintain  these 
rights  and  privileges  with  honesty  and  integ- 
rity 'Win  we  be  able  to  retain  them. 

thihd-place   winner 

(By  Ann  Hamamoto,  lOth  Grade,  Hilo 
High  School) 
I  am  an  American  citizen,  and  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  one.  For  being  an  American 
citizen  means  many  things;  among  the  most 
Important  of  which  is  having  a  democratic 
government.  A  democratic  government  can 
be  defined  as  a  government  that  is  ruled  by 
the  people  and  not  only  by  one  man,  or  a 
set  of  men.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  for 
each  and   every  citizen   to  gain  control   of 


part  of  the  government  and  expect  to  come 
out  with  a  satisfactory  one.  to  say  the  least, 
because  there  wouldn't  be  any  limitations  to 
what  each  has  in  his  power.  And  that  it  the 
reason  why  the  voters  of  our  country  elect 
a  group  of  people  'who  they  think  will  repre- 
sent them  well  In  the  various  stages  of  the 
government.  And  for  these  elected  "repre- 
sentatives", there  must  be  some  rules  by 
which  they  must  abide.  That  Is  the  reason 
why  the  Constitution  was  written. 

The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  It  defends  each  American  citizen's 
individual  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges.  It 
also  establishes  the  terms  in  office,  the  quali- 
fications needed,  the  powers  of  the  different 
branches,  and  various  other  Important 
"rules"  for  the  elected  and  the  citizens  which 
must  be  respected  and  abided.  As  the  1969 
edition  of  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia 
states,  "It  (the  constitution)  is  the  shield 
of  democracy  under  which  Americans  govern 
themselves  as  a  free  people." 

I  am  a  free  person,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
It,  So  to  you,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
say  thank  you;  thank  you  very  much  for 
everything  you  have  done  for  the  benefit  of 
our  great  country! 

(  Note. — Aaron,  14,  is  the  son  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs,  Kenneth  Ebata  of  Paauilo;  Jean,  14,  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ochel- 
tree of  Kealakekua,  and  Ann,  also  14.  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Takumi  Ha- 
mamoto of  Hilo. ) 


STATUS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
REORGANIZATION 

<Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
many  of  the  Members  are  anxious  to 
know  the  status  of  the  congressional  re- 
organization, and  I  woi^d  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  let  tliem  know. 

We  had  hoped  that  our  subcommittee 
would  be  prepared  to  report  a  bill  almost 
immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the 
second  session  in  January,  and  with  that 
in  mind,  we  scheduled  hearings  so  Mem- 
bers could  have  an  opportimity  to  make 
their  views  known. 

We  concluded  those  hearings  on  De- 
cember 5  and  began  our  deliberations  in 
executive  session  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 10.  Unfortunately,  there  are  two  fac- 
tors that  make  it  impossible  for  the  sub- 
committee to  finish  its  assignment  prior 
to  adjournment  of  the  first  session.  These 
two  factors  are  the  extremely  hea\'y  leg- 
islative load  of  the  House  during  the 
month  of  December,  plus  the  desire  of 
the  subcommittee  to  give  full  attention 
to  recommendations  made  by  Members 
in  testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 
Many  Members  have  offered  excellent 
suggestions  which  we  want  to  give  our 
fullest  consideration. 

Accordingly,  our  subcommittee  is  in 
recess  imtil  the  convening  of  the  second 
session.  This  means  that  the  time  we  had 
hoped  the  staff  would  be  able  to  utilize 
during  the  recess  in  drafting  a  bill  and  a 
report  ■will  go  by  the  boards  and  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  our  goal  of  re- 
porting a  bill  in  January. 

Although  we  have  no  additional  hear- 
ings scheduled,  the  record  will  remain 
open  at  least  until  the  subcommittee  re- 
convenes, and  we  will,  of  course,  welcome 
any  fiu-ther  statements. 
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LEST  WE  PORGFT 


I  Mr  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlts  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  < 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  the  fall  1969  issue 
of  the  Jackson  County  Historical  Society 
Journal  through  the  courtesy  of  one  of 
its  members,  George  M.  Hare. 

In  that  edition  there  Is  an  article 
which  reports  the  annual  reunion  on 
Saturday  evening,  September  20,  1969, 
of  Battery  C  and  Battery  E  of  the  129th 
Field  ArtUlery,  35th  Division  of  World 
War  I. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Preservation  of 
World  War  I  Memorabilia  "  and  is  writ- 
ten by  Mary  Salisbury  Hare,  wife  of  the 
Independence  lawj-er,  George  M.  Hare, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  late  Capt  Spen- 
cor  Sali.sbury.  a  member  of  Battery  E 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
preserve  this  aiticle  by  a^skin^  consent  to 
enter  it  into  the  CoNCRissioNAL  Record 
because  It  contains  some  names  that 
sound  like-the  "Who's  Who"  of  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  Including  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Accompanying 
the  article  is  a  picture  showing  the  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  129th  Field  Ar- 
tillery of  the  35th  Division  taken  at  regi- 
mental headquarters  at  Courcemont  in 
March  1919. 

The  picture  contains  such  distin- 
guished men  as  Maj.  John  L  Miles,  who 
for  many  years  was  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  Metropolitan  Jack- 
son County,  Mo.:  Capt.  Spencer  Salis- 
bur>".  .mccessful  businessman:  Capt. 
Roger  T  Sermon,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Independence  for  over  20  years:  1st  Lt. 
Edgar  Hinde.  postmaster  of  Independ- 
ence. Mo  for  many  years,  and  last.  Car>t. 
Harrv-  S  Truman  who  became  the  33d 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Today  when  there  is  so  much  disciis- 
sion  on  the  subject  of  j-atnotism  with  the 
sutieest'on  there  may  be  an  erosion  oc 
deterioration  of  that  fine  quality  among 
some  of  our  younger  citizens  in  the  wake 
of  the  November  moratorium.  I  think  it 
would  be  reassunnt;  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  content  of  a  letter  authored  by  a 
comrade  in  arms  of  our  distinguished 
first  citizen,  former  President  Truman. 
The  letter  is  from  Sgt  Vincent  Bowles, 
uncle  of  Dr  Victor  Driunm  Bowles,  a  dis- 
tinguished orthodontist,  written  on  Oc- 
tober 21.  1018.  from  a  dugout  In  France 
where  he  was  fatally  struck  by  shrapnel 
on  Novt-mbtr  2,  1918.  9  days  before  Ar- 
mistice Day 

Sergeant  Bowles  wrote  to  the  late  Dr. 
H.  M.  McConnell  in  the  heroic  spirit  of 
a  young  man  in  the  midst  of  a  battle 
with  the  Germans.  Just  prior  to  his 
death,  he  wrote  he  was  proud  to  be  an 
American  and  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
the  great  35th  Division  He  recognized 
that  war  was  what  Sherman  called  it  but 
he  knew  that  those  who  died  were  giving 
their  lives  that  their  country  might  live 
In  his  closmg  paragraph,  he  pointed  out 
that  should  he  be  called  upon  to  make 
the  sacrifice  he  wanted  his  friends  to 
know  he  had  made  that  supreme  sacri- 
fice with  a  smile. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  high  commendation 
to  the  author,  Mrs.  Hare,  for  the  excel- 


lent article  which  was  written  for  the 
Jackson  County  Historical  Journal.  Ref- 
erence to  the  sruidon  of  Battery  E  and 
how  it  has  t)een  preserved  by  her  father. 
Captain  Salisbury,  was  most  interesting. 
The  portion  which  traces  the  background 
of  a  guidon  l)ack  through  French  his- 
tory IS  most  informative. 

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  the  dlstln- 
k'uished  men  mentioned  in  this  article 
and  because  of  the  spirit  of  the  letter 
written  by  an  unsung  hero  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  World  War  I.  I  re- 
gard It  a  privilege  to  perpetuate  this  his- 
torical article  by  making  it  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  article  fol- 
lows : 

Preservation  cr  World  War  I  Memorabilia 
I  By  Mary  .Salisbury  Hare  t 

.\3  fresh  American  blrxjcl  again  hallows 
alien  noil.  Ic  is  relevant,  to  consider  an 
ea.-ller   doughboy   and   another   war 

-Saturday  night.  September  27,  1969.  the 
49th  annual  reunion  wf  37  vo'-erans  froni  Bat- 
tery E  and  Battery  C  of  the  129th  Field  Ar- 
tillery. .35th  Division,  recalls  that  men  of 
hprolo  stature  have  not  been  found  lacking 
In  historic  Independence  Archives  of  the 
Jackson  County  Historical  Society  bear  tes- 
timony to  this 

Two  unsu;ig  heroes,  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrltire.  reappear  in  a  yellowed  clip- 
ping retrieved  from  the  worn  leaves  of  a 
World  War  I  diary  This  Journal  was  kept 
<ind  treasured  by  the  late  Captain  Spencer 
.Salisbury,  commanding  officer  <if  Battery 
E.  129th  Field  Artillery,  whose  membership 
sounds  like  "Who's  Who"  of  Independence. 
Cut  from  an  Independence  Examiner,  dated 
July   16,  1921,  the  clipping  reads  as  follows: 

"LAST     HONORS    roR    BOWLES 

■The  largest  crowd  ut  a  funeral  In  Inde- 
pendence in  years  turned  out  yesterday  after- 
noon t.3  the  .services  for  Sergeant  Vincent  M 
Bowle«  F>eop:e  hKed  the  yard  at  the  Bower 
Undertaking  Home  and  the  sidewalk  for  a 
block  tjetween  2  30  and  3  o'clock  waning  for 
the  tHxly  lo  be  carried  from  the  house  and 
placed  on  the  gun  carriage  that  was  to  bear 
U  to  the  cemetery 

"A  long  parade  i^f  motor  cars  turned  in 
behind  the  Masons  and  ex-service  men  who 
had  the  funeral  services  and  the  ceremony 
la    charge    and    went    to    the    cemetery 

"The  body  was  borne  to  the  cemetery 
on  an  Improvised  resting  place  above  the 
gun  carriage  of  a  cannon  obtained  from  the 
Horn  Zoological  comp«my  The  usual  three 
teams  of  horses  drew  the  ftcld  piece.  They 
were  driven  by  George  Smith,  Sunny'  Sul- 
Mvan  and  Mr  Duncan 

Following  the  cannon  a  horse  covered 
with  a  black  shroud  was  led  saddled  and 
bridled  and  ready  to  mount  Indicating  the 
place  In  which  Sergeant  Bowles  rode  during 
h'.A  time  In  service 

"Kltt  Sapp  was  grand  marshal  Wallace 
Cameron,  section  chief.  William  Cleveland 
carried  the  guidon.  Maynard  Sands  and  Ora 
Meyers  were  color  gu.irds.  Herbert  McCIure 
and  W.nrd  Johnson  were  color  bearer.3  while 
Max  Prussing  was  In  charge  of  an  escort 
>f  14  men  wearing  helmets. 

The  pallbearers  were  Herbert  Van  Smith. 
Harry  Sturges.  Max  Kaplan.  Roily  Johnson. 
William  E  Ragan  and  Powell  C<-K)k  A  firing 
squ.id  was  furnished  by  the  National  Guard 
of  Kansas  City  , 

Bert  Hafer  said  the  Masonic  ceremony  at 
the  grave. 

Most  If  '.he  men  who  took  part  In  the 
ceremony  were  comrades  of  Bowles  and  some 
of  them  were  within  a  few  yards  of  him 
and  saw  hjm  fall  when  he  was  fatally  struck 
by  s.hrapnel  Novembex  2,  1918 

■  The  American  legion  spared  no  effort  or 
expense  In  securing  the   necessary  men  and 


equipment  for  the  funeral  The  harness  for 
the  horses  was  shipped  here  from  St  Lovil,'; 
One  bit  of  equipment  that  might  be  in  In- 
dependence for  such  an  cKrcaslon  is  the  piece 
of  artillery  The  cannon,  secured  from  tiie 
zoo.  Is  said  to  be  part  of  the  equipment  i;{ 
the  once  famous  Buffalo  Bill  Wild  West 
Show 

"Sergeant  Bowles  died  November  2  .i.]st 
nine  days  before  the  signing  of  the  ;irnii.s. 
tlce  Three  days  later  his  friend.  Dr  H  M. 
McConnell.  received  a  letter  which  Sergeant 
Bowles  had  written  on  October  21. 

"It  was  written  during  some  of  the  he.ivl- 
est  fighting  of  the  war.  and  was  dated  in 
a  dugout  In  Prance,  with  the  rats  and  coo- 
ties '  •■ 

But  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  youne  .>r- 
geant  rose  above  Its  tordld  surrounaiu^s 
ao  he  WTote  the  letter  In  a  recent  !  it::e 
the  Germans  had  begun  shelling  the  An.>  .-:- 
can  positions  at  5  30  am  before  daylicl.t 
The  exploding  shell  shot  Sergeant  Bowles' 
blankets  and  tore  In  two  the  blouse  he  I  ad 
been  using  as  a  pillow  It  turned  ou»  to 
be  one  of  the  hardest  battles  of  the  w;-: 

"  'Quite  a  number  of  the  boys  from  ■  d 
old  Missouri  and  Kansas  never  will  e-e.^  tiie 
statue  of  Liberty  again.'  Sergeant  B-  ..!es 
wrote  A  couple  of  the  boys  from  ;  :  ip. 
pendence  fell  that  day  Their  names  i.ever 
win  be  forgotten  and  It  will  go  down  '.n 
history  how  one  lone  American  division  met 
and  defeated  four  of  Germany's  best  I  i..  ver 
will  forget  the  sights  I  saw  on  the  field  tliat 
dav  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  ot  'hat 
division.  Just  as  one  the  cogs  of  a  ttrcat 
jiiachlne 

■'  'I  am  glad  that  I  am  an  American  u.-id 
glad  I  live  In  a  day  when  the  countrv  nfpcis 
her  best  men.  War  and  Its  hardship-  are 
what  Sherman  called  it  and  then  Bome  :  ut 
we  are  all  doing  It  with  a  smile.  W.  .,re 
doing  It  for  our  mothers,  sisters,  friend-  nd 
the  coming  generations,  and  it  is  worth  .  ny 
hardships  we  may  go  through  for  then' 

"  'I  can  sit  here  In  my  dugout  and  i  car 
the  fighting  all  around  me  and  know  •  :,tt 
some  one  Is  dying  every  minute,  glvinc  t.is 
lif':-  that  his  country  mav  live  And  she  ill 
live,  because  we  are  driving  the  enemv  .it 
from   the  North  Sea  to  the  Swiss  bordt- 

"  'Well,  old  friend.  If  anything  should  1  .ip- 
yten.  and  I  am  called  on  to  make  the  s  .  rl- 
ftce.  you  can  tell  them  that  I  made  1*  with 
a  smile  ■  " 

One  of  Ba'terv-  E's  proudest  possessio:.-  is 
Its  original  guidon  mentioned  in  the  ab  ve 
article,  which  lias  been  jiresented  t  -he 
Truman  Library  for  display  with  Its  ;5:h 
Division  exhibit  It  was  taken  to  Ei.:r  pe. 
saw  service  and  was  returned  unblenv.-hed. 
Its  staff  Is  still  retained  by  Sergeant  William 
Cleveland 

Such  stalwarts  as  Herbert  C  McClure  who 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
bv  the  War  Department,  Ed  S  Carroll,  .-ir- 
rent  president  of  Battery  E  Association  or 
the  late  Dexter  Perry,  the  "Veteran's  friend." 
would  escort  their  guidon  from  the  Hare 
home  stairwell  to  Battery  E  commem'.initive 
occasions  and  afterwards  return  it  •  ^  its 
place  of  honor  Not  without  foresight  >;id 
Captain   Spencer  Salisbury   preserve   1' 

On  his  death  in  1968  the  guidon  s  safe- 
keeping was  assumed  by  Kenneth  V  Bos'lan. 
who  commanded  Battery  E  at  one  time  Ii.e 
Battery  E  Association  Is  in  search  of  a  pernn- 
nent  home  for  the  diminishing  arrav  f 
companv  memorabilia,  data  and  trophies. 
Some  of  these  relics  have  been  lodged  tem- 
porarily in  the  present  Independence  Me- 
morial building  Others  are  still  In  the  pos- 
session of  surviving  individual  members  or 
their  families. 

The  etymological  background  of  guidon  Is 
French  Its  lineal  descent  can  be  traced  back 
to  Middle  French  ancestry  derived  from  Old 
Provencal,  the  language  spoken  In  southtrn 
Prance.  Provencal  was  the  Romance  tongue 
of  the  troubadours,  who  were  the  poets  '"^f 
the  llOOs 
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Funk  and  Wagnall's  New  Bt&ndard  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language  cites  a  paasage 
from  the  Preface  of  EUzabeth  B.  Custer's 
•Following  the  Ouldon"  as  an  appropriate 
poetic  conception  1 

The  guidon  told  the  soldiers  In  color  what 
the  .  .  .  bugle  said  in  sound.  .  .  ." 


PREDICTION  COMES  TRUE 

Mr.  RANDALX,  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  House  for  5  full  days  worked  to  pass 
a  bill  to  control  ownership  of  shotgims 
and  rifles  which,  when  finished,  served 
to  hamper  law-abiding  citizens  In  their 
purchases  of  ammunition  for  these  guns 
and  other  weapons  they  own  for  their 
self-protection  or  for  sporting  purposes. 
This  wsis  accomplished  In  an  emotional 
atmosphere  bordering  on  hysteria. 

As  I  annoimced  last  year,  this  law  was 
a  mistake.  Those  who  supported  It 
claimed  they  were  striking  a  blow  at 
crime.  However,  having  done  so,  no  fur- 
ther action  was  taken  on  crime  control. 
New  FBI  statistics  reveal  that  the  In- 
cidence of  nearly  all  crime  continues  to 
increase  alarmingly.  The  tragedy  of  it 
nil  was  and  Is  that  while  the  Congress 
t  nought  it  was  doing  something,  actual- 
1'.-  it  did  absolutely  nothing  at  all,  except 
to  Inhibit  law-abiding  citizens  In  their 
efforts  to  protect  themselves  and  ham- 
per sportsmen  In  their  hobbles. 

In  July  1968,  the  Record  will  show  that 
I  said  passage  of  the  gun  bill  would  be 
a  big  lift  for  the  do-it-yourself  hobby- 
L^ts.  The  1968  gun  law  applied  to  guns 
but  not  to  components  of  guns.  Those 
with  the  Inclination  to  do  so  and  the 
dexterity  for  a  few  simple  hand  tools  can 
.still  procure  the  parts  and  build  their 
own  guns. 

Now  the  weaknesses  of  the  gim  laws 
of  1968  are  becoming  additionally  ap- 
parent. It  seems  that  importers,  who 
.vere  seriously  limited  in  securing  guns 
from  foreign  sources,  have  foimd  out 
that  the  laws  do  not  apply  to  gun  com- 
ponents. So,  now  they  import  the  parts, 
itssemble  them  and  put  them  on  the  mar- 
ket to  the  extent  that  their  movement 
In  interstate  commerce  has  taken  from 
their  business  much  of  the  slack  Imposed 
by  the  1968  laws. 

The  Washington  Star  of  December  16 
has  a  story  entitled  "Cheap  Handguns 
Slipping  Through  Loophole  in  U.S.  Law," 
which  points  up  the  Importing  aspect  of 
I  he  do-it-yourself  activity  in  assembling 

un     components.     Under     permission 

ranted  for  extension  of  my  remarks, 
:  hat  article  is  included  In  the  Record. 

The  law  which  should  have  been  en- 
licted  and  which  would  have  gone  to  the 
iieart  of  the  problem,  was  the  provision 
to  impose  mandatory  prison  sentences 
with  no  suspension  and  no  probation  for 
•  riminal  offenses  Involving  firearms. 
ITiat  was  never  passed  into  law.  Mean- 
while, criminals  will  continue  to  steal 
their  guns  and  wreak  their  violence  on  a 
citizenry  whose  capacity  for  arming  for 
their  own  protection  has  been  crippled 
by  unwise  enactment  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

The  item  referred  to  follows: 


Cheap  Handgons  Suppino  Through  Loop- 
hole IN  U.S.  Law 
(By  Prank  Murray) 

The  federal  g\in  control  law  has  missed 
one  of  its  main  targets — curbing  the  traffic 
In  cheap  handguns — because  of  a  loophole 
unrecognized  by  Congress  but  exploited  by 
Importers- turned-manufacturers. 

When  the  law  went  Into  effect  one  year 
ago  today.  Importers  quit  bringing  In  the 
small  c&llber,  $10  to  $20  pistols  and  revolvers 
which  police  call  "Saturday  night  specials." 

Instead  some  firms  began  Importing  most 
of  the  parts  needed  to  manufacture  the 
guns.  Then  they  assembled  the  guns  In  do- 
mestic plants.  Other  firms  stepped  up  pro- 
duction of  cheap  handguns  from  parts  made 
exclusively  In  the  United  States. 

The  net  result :  About  the  same  number  of 
cheap  handgtins  are  going  onto  the  market 
today  as  before  the  law's  enactment. 

"It  didn't  occur  to  me"  until  recently  that 
the  law  contained  the  loophole,  said  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  the  legislation's  chief  spon- 
sor, in  an  Interview. 

"I  didn't  know  the  Importers  were  that 
greedy,"  the  Connecticut  Democrat  said.  "'We 
shut  off  the  importation  of  tills  dreadful  typ>e 
of  gun  only  to  wake  up  and  find  out  Amer- 
icans are  doing  this.  It's  outrageous." 

As  the  law's  first  anniversary  neared,  Dodd 
Introduced  a  one-sentence  bill  that  would 
tvTTinnrt  the  act  and  ban  the  sale  or  delivery 
In  the  United  States  of  any  snub-nosed  gun 
or  small  automatic  pistol,  as  well  as  the  "Junk 
guns"  which  the  National  Conunlsslon  on 
'Violence  says  are  used  In  50  percent  of  all 
crimes  InvolTing  guns. 

panel's  recommendations 

"The  United  States  stlU  does  not  have  an 
effective  national  firearms  poUcy,"  the  com- 
mission said  lafit  week.  Among  its  recom- 
mendations: Elztenslon  of  the  1968  act  to 
ban  domestic  production  and  sale  of  "Junk 
guns." 

Except  for  the  continued  problem  with 
cheap  handguns,  officials  say  other  sections 
of  the  law — such  as  the  ban  on  maU  orders 
and  Interstate  stilpments — api>ear  to  be 
working. 

In  California,  for  example,  the  sale  of  guns 
in  the  year  ending  June  30  dropped  off  to 
146,468  from  the  202.920  reported  sold  the 
previous  12  months. 

TTie  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which 
polices  the  federal  act,  recommended  896 
prosecutions  from  July  through  October. 
compMired  with  197  cases  for  the  same  period 
in  1968.  Most  of  the  violations  are  for  falling 
to  disclose  criminal  records  or  for  using 
fictitious  namee  when  purchasing  a  gun. 

DimCtTLT    TO     evaluate 

But  IRS  Commissioner  Randolph  W. 
Tlirower  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  it  is 
difficult  to  evaluate  statistically  wheUier  the 
law  is  preventing  felons.  Juveniles,  the  men- 
tally ill  or  drug  users  from  buying  firearms. 
'"We  cannot  tell  you  how  many  .  .  .,"  he 
said. 

Latest  FBI  statistics  say  that  guns  were 
used  to  conunlt  65  percent  of  all  murders 
and  23  percent  of  all  aggravated  assaults  from 
January  through  September — precisely  the 
same  percentages  as  In  the  similar  period 
last  year. 

Before  the  law  was  passed,  almost  all  cheap 
handguns  came  from  abroad.  In  1967,  ac- 
cording to  government  figures,  747.013  hand- 
guns of  all  types — cheap  and  expensive — 
were  Imported.  In  1968,  the  total  for  all  hand- 
gtm  imports  Jumped  to  1.155,368.  This  In- 
cluded 317,703  handguns  with  an  average 
value  of  $13  ordered  In  a  two-week  period  of 
Senate  hearings  follo'wlng  the  assassination 
of  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

380,000     MADE    IN    UNITED    STATES 

This  year,  imports  of  handguns — all  of 
them  the  more  expensive  type — are  down  to 
325,373. 


But  the  Treasury  Department  said  com- 
panies tooled  up  and  made  380,000  of  the 
cheap  pistols  and  revolvers  entirely  with  U.S.- 
produced  parts.  In  addition,  parts  for  408,000 
weapons  were  tmpwrted  for  assembly  here. 

Therein  lies  the  main  loophole:  A  gun  Is 
not  a  gun  untU  the  parts  are  assembled.  Ex- 
cept for  the  frame,  all  the  pvarts  can  be 
Imported.  Even  two-Inch  txirreis  can  be  im- 
ported by  the  thousands,  although  a  single 
assembled  gun  with  a  two-Inch  barrel  can 
not. 

Dodd's  bill  would  change  that,  applying 
the  government's  Import  standards  to  all 
guns  sold  or  delivered  in  the  United  States 
regardless  of  where  they  are  made.  Small 
automatics  and  snub-nosed  pistols  would  be 
banned,  as  would  larger  weapons  that  are 
unsafe,  too  light  or  so  shabby  they  lack  the 
accuracy  for  sport  purposes. 

The  Senator  said  he  hoped  to  get  the  bill 
through  by  early  1970.  predicting,  "the  gun 
lobby  ■win  buck  it." 

An  example  of  the  opposition  was  voiced 
by  William  Ethler,  general  manager  of  Fire- 
arms Import  &  Export  Corp.,  Miami,  one  of 
the  major  gtin  Importers.  Ethler  said  his 
firm's  Imports  are  down  by  half  since  last 
year,  and  claimed  the  legislative  moves  are 
discriminatory. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  Sen.  Dodd's  support 
oomes  from  the  g^un  manufacturers  of  Con- 
necticut," Ethler  said,  "If  American  manu- 
facturers can  restrict  the  import  of  equal 
quality  weapons  because  they  are  made  In 
a  country  with  cheaper  labor,  they've  done 
themselves  a  service  by  taking  a  large  seg- 
ment of  their  competition  out  of  buslneee. 
"It's  Just  as  dangerous  to  be  sliot  by  a 
gun  with  a  two-Inch  tMirrel  made  In  Ger- 
many as  It  Is  to  get  shot  with  a  gun  with  a 
two-inch  barrel  made  in  Hartford,"  he 
added. 

Dodd  responded,  "Discrimination  is  an 
empty  word  when  you're  talking  about  stop- 
ping miirder  and  assaults.  It  took  several 
tragedies  to  get  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
We  may  have  to  have  more  crimes  to  get 
rid  of  this  dreadful  weapon.  I  hope  not." 

Pour  of  America's  major  gun  manufac- 
turers— Colt,  Winchester,  Remington  and 
High-Standard  are  based  in  Dodd's  home 
state  of  Connecticut. 

A  Treasury  Department  spokesman  said 
Dodd's  amendment  would  apply  to  some 
weapons  now  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  by  such  comjjanies  as  Colt,  which  al- 
ready has  halted  imports  of  a  tiny  semi- 
automatic pistol. 

•When  the  1968  act  went  into  effect,  the 
large  domestic  companies  merely  dropped 
prohibited  items  from  their  line  instead  of 
importing  parts  and  shifting  assembly  to 
their  home  plants. 


C-5A  AIRCRAFT 


(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  wsis 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  answer- 
ing some  charges  that  a  Member  of  this 
body  leveled  at  the  C-5A  aircraft — the 
first  of  which  will  be  delivered  to  the  Air 
Force  tomorrow  at  Altus  Air  Force  Base, 
Okla. 

I  wUl  not  attempt  to  answer  all  of  the 
gentleman's  charges  point  by  point.  First 
because  most  of  them  can  be  lumped  to- 
gether under  the  heading  of  misunder- 
standing; second,  a  few  of  them  are  too 
trivial  for  serious  consideration,  and, 
third,  some  are  plain  inaccuracies  that 
require  no  defense. 

To  approach  these  categories  in  re- 
verse order,  I  cite  the  complaint  about  a 
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defect  m  the  pitch  trim  flap  system.  I 
want  this  body  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  be  assured  that  there 
IS  no  defect  in  the  pitch  trim  flap  .-.y^- 
tem — there  is  not  even  a  pitch  trim  ilap 
system 

But.  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
trivial,  I  see  notations  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  mutakes  in  the  operatint;  man- 
ual of  the  C-5.  If  an  operatini;  manual 
that  has  been  superseded  by  later  knowl- 
edge Ls  a  defect,  then  I  fear  for  the  oper- 
atuii?  procedures  of  the  .Air  Force  I  .vay 
this  IS  becaase  the  operating  manual  for 
every  aircraft  is  updated  constantly  by 
safety-of-flight  supplements  This  ap- 
plies to  aircraft  with  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  of  operation,  and  to  those 
in  the  production  and  testing  stage  I 
doubt  for  example  that  anv  Air  Force 
cargo  !)lane  has  a  more  illustrious  record 
of  reliable  performance  than  the  C-47 — 
known  to  servicemen  as  the  Gooney 
Bird  and  to  civilians  as  the  DC-3  TTie 
flrst  C-47  was  accepted  by  the  .Air  Force 
m  1938.  and  yet  a  mistake  m  its  operat- 
ing manual  was  corrected  by  a  safety-of- 
flight  supplement  as  late  as  December  4. 
1969 

The  C-141.  which  I  think  anyone  would 
agree  :s  a  troop-carrving  aircraft,  has 
had  117  safety-of-flight  supplements  is- 
sued for  It.  and  this  aircraft  was  also 
produced  by  Lockheed  through  the  same 
concurrent  testing  and  production  meth- 
ods being  used  now  to  produce  the  C-.5. 
I  suspect  that  the  same  criticisms  now 
being  leveled  at  the  C-.5  would  have  been 
leveled  at  the  C-141  during  :ts  early 
stages  of  production  riad  it  bet-n  as  fash- 
ionable to  criticize  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  as  it  is  today  And  yet  the 
record  of  the  C-141.  as  well  as  that  of 
manv  other  aircraft,  bears  testimony  to 
the  effectiveness  of  testing  an  aircraft 
while  it  IS  being  manufactured. 

This  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
charges  against  the  aircraft:  the  method 
of  Its  production,  which  is  to  manufac- 
ture It  as  It  IS  being  tested  I  can  .say  that 
this  method  has  the  approval  of  the  Air 
Force  and  of  the  committe»'s  in  both 
Hoiises  of  Congress  most  directly  in- 
volved in  this  project. 

Let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
C-47  Despite  30  years  of  reliable,  distin- 
guished .services,  the  C-47  has  had— and 
still  has — a  restriction  which  .says  that 
the  aircraft  is  not  to  be  ooerated  at  an 
engine  speed  of  1.300  to  1.700  revolutions 
per  minute 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  similar 
restriction  on  the  C-5  In  fact,  it  is  the 
kind  of  operational  restriction  placed  on 
many  aircraft  in  addition  to  the  C-5  and 
is  one  which  sometimes  stays  with  them 
until  they  are  retired  from  useful  service. 
Actually,  this  is  the  point  to  all  restric- 
tions. Every  airplane  has  its  limits  of  .safe 
operation  clearly  defineti  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  fly  it  On  every  air- 
plane, whether  it  is  civilian  or  military, 
there  are  certain  boundaries  of  perform- 
ance that  must  not  be  crossed  So  long  as 
the  aircraft  is  operated  within  these 
boundaries,  those  aboard  are  exposed 
only  to  the  normal  hazards  involved  in 
taking  a  giant  piece  of  machinery  and 
flying  It.  Restrictions  are  primarily  safety 
instructions. 

For  every  aircraft,  of  course,  there  are 


certain  performance  standards  that  are 
set  up  in  the  contract  and  these  must  be 
met  before  the  manufacturer  is  paid.  It 
IS  possibly  true  that  .some  of  these  con- 
tract standards  iiave  not  yet  been  met  by 
the  C-5  But  It  is  iil.so  true  that  over  half 
of  the  comi)laints  refer  to  problems 
which  neither  I^)ckhfed  nor  the  .Mr  P'orce 
expectt'd  to  be  .solved  at  this  stage  of 
production.  It  is  a  normal  and  Inevitable 
part  of  the  process  of  iinention.  discov- 
ery, engineering,  and  manufacture. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  first 
delivery  date  of  the  C-5  will  set  the 
course  of  future  events  and  will  prove 
this  to  be  a  milestone  in  the  development 
of  the  conquering  of  ttie  ocean  of  air, 
which  we  are  accomplistilng  at  a  greater 
technological  pace  than  our  forebears  did 
with  the  ocean  of  water 


OILY  AID 


Mr  GROSS  ;x.sked  and  was  given 
ix-rmission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  ix»int  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
exti-aneous  matter  i 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  foreign  giveaway  program 
on  December  9.  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  has, 
incredibly.  loaned  oil-exporting  Tunisia 
S3  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
import  oil 

I  did  not  go  into  the  details  of  this 
ridiculous  tran.sactlon  last  week  due  to 
the  length  of  the  debate  on  the  give- 
away appropriation,  but  I  am  plea.sed  to 
note  that  columnist  Jack  .Aiider.son  and 
his  associate.  Leslie  Whitten.  have  pub- 
lished some  of  them 

I  include  the  column  for  insertion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point- 

AID  Ptmps  Oil  Into  Oil-Rh  h  Ti-nisia 

(  By  Jack  Anderson  i 
While  the  .\merlcan  motorist  digs  deep 
Into  his  pockets  every  time  he  stops  .it  a  gas 
pump  the  foreign  :ild  program  Is  piimplni; 
12000.000  barrels  of  ol!  Into  oil-rlch  Timlsla 
This  Is  Just  one  example  .if  why  Pre.sldent 
Nl.xon's  $2  2  billion  foreign  aid  request  Is  be- 
ing chopped  bv  Confess  The  Tunisian  oil 
contract  illustrates  whv  even  friends  of  for- 
eign aid  wince  before  they  support  »2  2  bil- 
lion for  the  taumblInK  .\Kencv  for  Inter- 
national Development 

And  when  AID  combines  with  'he  hack- 
ridden  Agriculture  Department,  as  In  the 
Ttinlsian  rase  the  results  ,ire  often  dismay- 
ing for  both  the  common  treasury  and  com- 
mon sense 

AID  agreed  to  ^Ive  Tunl.Ma  $10  million  to 
develop  Its  industry  The  40-year  loan,  at  2'2 
per  cent.  Is  virtually  interest-free  compared 
tLi  what  the  U  S   housebuver  pays 

Tunisia  decided  to  use  much  of  the  loan 
for  crude  oil.  even  though  In  1968  It  produced 
23.503.000  barrels  and  only  consumed  8  212  - 
500 

AID  savs  It  was  told  Tunisia  had  plenty  of 
high-grade  oil.  taut  needed  low-nrade  fuel  oil 
Oil  industry  sources  say  T^inlsla  could  easily 
make  do  with  Its  own  oil 

Nevertheless.  .MD  let  the  .Agriculture  De- 
partment find  the  oil  for  Tuiu.sla  under  a 
barter  deal  .Agriculture  put  out  bids  Out  of 
four  bids,  the  lowest  was  SI  97  a  barrel.  The 
next  was  $2  65  a  barrel 

A.N     $884,000    OOOF 

Then  oanie  .Agricultures  first  nitwit  de- 
cision. Instead  of  taking  the  low  bid.  the 
Agriculture  Department  chose  to  pay  S2  66  a 


barrel,  well  over  both  the  world  price  and  the 
low  bid 

This  initial  goof  cost  the  Uixpayer  $884,000 
The  .\grlouUure  Department  explains  that 
the  extra  money  had  to  be  paid  to  haul  the 
oil  In  US.  ships  This  Is  absolutely  contra- 
dicted by  a  requirement  that  the  U  .S  ships 
rn.iKe  ,i  '  fair  and  reasonable  offer'  compared 
with  foreign  vessels 

Despite  the  enormous  differences  m  -.►je 
bids,  the  Agriculture  Department  did  not 
even  ustt  for  new  bids,  as  it  can  do  under  law 
Instead,  with  .AID  nodding  approval,  the  eon- 
tract  was  higned  with  the  higher  bidder 

As  It  turned  out  the  higher  bidder  had 
promised  higher  grade  oil  Hut  when  the  V  S 
examined  the  oil,  they  found  It  was  nut  the 
high  grade  promised,  but  exactly  the  same 
grade  i>ll  as  offered  by  the  low  bidder, 

StartUngly,  it  tvirned  out  to  be  not  only 
the  .same  grade  uU.  but  the  same  oil  The 
higher  bidder,  .ifler  winning  the  bid.  t.ilked 
the  supplier  of  the  low  bidder  into  turning 
over  his  oil  The  Agriculture  Department 
when  reminded  by  this  column  of  this  drop 
in  quality,  promised  to  assess  the  higher 
bidder  a  penalty 

But  penalty  or  not,  the  taxpayer  still  will 
have  to  pump  out  hundreds  of  thousands  ut 
dollars  for  overpriced  oil  going  to  a  country 
that  cannot  even  use  .ill  the  oil  it's  produc- 
ing now 


RESOLUTION  BY  NORTH  MIAMI 
BEACH  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware  that  all  over  the  country 
there  is  a  strong  demand  for  increased 
benefits,  particularly  to  .senior  citizens, 
as  well  as  other  beneficianes  under  social 
.security  legislation.  We  all  take  just  pride 
in  the  House  for  passing  H.R.  15095  pro- 
viding an  across  the-board  increase  of 
15  percent  m  benefits  to  the  beneficiaries 
of  our  social  .security  program.  We  would 
all  hope  I  am  sure  that  we  can  at  an 
early  date  extend  much  more  .>ubstan- 
tiallv  such  benefits  One  of  the  very  pro- 
gressive and  forward-looking  bills  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Hou.se  is  H  R 
14430.  introduced  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Jacob  Gilfert.  and 
known  <vs  the  Gilbert  bill.  I  am  very  mi.ich 
pleased  that  the  mayor  and  the  city 
council  of  one  of  the  vei-y  outstandir.c 
cities  of  my  conttre-ssional  district  have 
endorsed  the  Gilbert  bill  becau.se  the 
mayor  and  the  city  council  recogni^td 
the  need  for  the  enactment  of  such  leg- 
islation. I  mscrt  the  resolution  of  the 
mayor  and  the  city  council  of  North 
Miami  Beach  in  the  Recokd  immediately 
following'  my  remarks: 
Resoli'Tion  riv  Mayor  .and  rrrv  Council  or 

North  .Miami  Beach    Fi  a 

I  A  resolution  urging  the  US  Congress  to  pass 

the  Gilbert  Bill— H  R    14430) 

Whereas,  the  attention  of  the  Mayor  and 
the  City  Council  has  been  directed  to  na- 
tional legislation,  to-wit  the  •Ollbert  Bill' 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  H  R.  14430:  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Miami  Beach  enjoys 
the  residence  of  many  Individuals  presently 
depending  upon  Social  Security.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  to  sustain  themselves;  and 

Whereas,  this  City,  as  most  of  the  nation. 
has  suffered  the  effects  of  the  Inflationary 
trend  now  nationally  existent;  and 
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Whereas,  our  citizens  are  burdened  con- 
stantly with  rising  costs  for  food  and  all 
fervlces;  and 

Whereas,  reluctantly,  and  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  level  of  service  necessary  to  care  for 
lis  citizens,  the  City  has  been  unable  to  pre- 
vent a  necessitous  raise  in  taxes;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  recognized  that  such  rising 
costs  and  expenses  of  living  are  particularly 
burdensome  upon  Individuals  whose  income 
is  lixed  on  straight  dollar  figures  with  no  op- 
portunity for  a  commensurate  increase  In  ac- 
cordance with  rising  cost  of  living;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
City  Council  that  it  is  important  to  the 
health,  safety  and  welfare  of  a  substantial 
and  cognizable  number  of  its  citizens  that 
additional  Income  be  made  available  to  those 
of  Its  citizens  presently  living,  or  to  be  living, 
under  Social  Security. 

Now.  therefore. 

Be  If  resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
C:ty  of  North  Miami  Beach,  Florida: 

Section  1 :  That  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  North  Miami  Beach,  on  be- 
half of  themselves  and  the  City  of  North 
Miami  Beach,  do  hereby  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  pass  the 
•'Gilbert  Bill",  more  particularly  known  as 
HR  14430,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  and 
commend  to  their  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators m  Congress,  to-wit:  Honorable  Claude 
pepper.  Honorable  J  Herbert  Burke.  Honor- 
able Dante  B.  Fascell.  Honorable  Spessard  L. 
H<  Hand.  Honorable  Edward  J.  Gurney,  that 
they  move  forward  expeditiously  and  assldu- 
ou.slv  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  this  worthy  and 
needed  legislation. 

.■-ection  2:  That  the  City  Clerk  be  and  she 
Is  hereby  directed  to  forward  suitably  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Con- 
gressional Reprf  sejtatlves  and  Senators  here- 
inabove set  forth. 

.\pproved  and  adapted  in  regular  meeting 
assembled    this   2d    day   of   December,    1969. 
David  M.  Paplen, 

Mayor. 
Attest : 

Virginia  H.  Moore, 

City  Clerk. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DICK  PAGAN 

'Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneoui  matter.* 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  vogue  recently  has  been  either  to 
criticize  or  to  defend  members  of  the 
pie.ss  according  to  how  fair  or  unfair 
we  .iudge  their  treatment  to  be.  However, 
in  doing  this  we  sometimes  forget  how 
imixirtant  to  our  lives  are  the  words  of 
tt.e  great  humanists  and  great  wits  who 
are  at  the  same  time  great  journalists. 

Recently  in  my  hometown  of  Portland, 
Greg.,  a  journalist  of  much  wit  and 
warmth  died  after  a  2-year  illness  with 
lung  cancer.  Dick  Fagan,  a  writer  for 
the  Portland,  Oreg.,  Journal  and  a  Port- 
l;ind  .ioumalist  for  more  than  30  years, 
V  as  a  kind  of  an  H.  L.  Mencken  of  our 
Pacific  Northwest  community.  He  was 
not  nationally  known  because  it  was  not 
his  style  to  attempt  to  make  big  pro- 
nouncements to  influence  a  nation  of 
leaders,  but  he  was  more  than  known  and 
admired  among  his  readers  in  Oregon. 
He  was  truly  the  object  of  great  affection. 

As  son  of  an  Irishman  he  chose  to  live 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  his  three 
decades  of  writing  covered  the  comiCEd, 
the  serious,  and  the  ridiculous. 

He  had  sort  of  a  writer's  Fibber  Ma- 
Gee's  closet  in  his  "Fagan  Institute  for 


Things  Not  Normally  if  Ever  Re- 
searched." Sometimes  he  was  off  on  a 
Quixotic  battle  against  intemperate 
Scottish  bagpipers  who  constantly 
plagued  him.  He  complained  that  he 
could  not  tell  which  was  worse,  the  bag- 
pipers or  his  faulty  plumbing.  Some- 
times he  was  busy  establishing  and 
adorning  the  "Mill  Ends  Park,  the  Small- 
est Park  in  the  World,"  a  tiny  postage 
stamp  size  piece  of  earth  he  luckily  found 
one  day  not  to  have  been  asphalted  when 
a  traffic  divider  was  constructed  in  the 
street  below  his  office. 

But  as  often  as  his  words  were  enter- 
taining they  were  at  the  same  time  elo- 
quent and  wise.  He  had  a  warm  and 
enjoyable  message  for  us  all  in  a  relaxed 
and  familiar  style  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Dick  Fagan  trans- 
cended popularity;  he  was  loved  by  his 
legion  of  friends  and  readers.  In  his 
passing,  Portland  has  lost  an  important 
figure  in  the  life  of  its  community. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
the  first  column  that  he  wrote  for  the 
Oregon  Journal  and  one  of  his  very  last 
in  which  he  talked  about  his  illness  and 
his  coming  fate. 

He  will  be  remembered  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  as  one  of  the  best  loved  and 
one  of  the  truly  great. 

The  columns  follow: 

(From  the  Portland    (Oreg.i    Journal. 

Nov.  21,  1969] 

Mill  Ends 

(By  Dick  Fagan  I 

(Note. — Dick  Fagan.  writer  of  Mill  Ends 
column  since  January  28.  1947,  died  at  4  a.m. 
Thursday.  Here  is  his  first  column.) 

This  reporter  has  been  a^ked  to  take  a 
splurge  in  "columnizing,"  and  so  today  sees 
the  birth  of  Mill  Ends.  As  you  know,  mill 
ends  are  those  irregular,  rough  pieces  of 
lumber  that  are  left  over  at  a  lumber  mill. 
and  usually  used  for  firewood.  The  'Mill 
Ends"  will  deal  with  rough,  irregular  pieces 
of  news  opinion  and  talk  that  usually  can't 
be  sized  up  Into  a  news  story. 

George  Moorad,  KGW's  ace  foreign  affairs 
commentator  who  has  done  his  newspaper- 
Ing  all  over  the  world,  and  I  were  discussing 
the  possibility  of  a  column.  He  comes  up 
with,  "■Well,  I  don't  know;  for  a  column  to  be 
well  read  you've  got  to  be  mean.  I  don't 
think  you've  got  a  nasty  enough  disposition." 

He  doesn't  know  me  very  well. 

Shortest  recent  editorial  was  by  a  newsle 
on  the  corner  of  SW  4th  and  Yamhill  who 
wuxtraed.  "Only  one  murder  in  Portland 
today.  Things  are  quiet." 

Although  always  an  admirer  of  Milton 
Canlff's  cartooning  I've  never  quite  forgiven 
him  for  all  the  trouble  his  gal  ■  Lace  "  caused 
me  while  I  was  sitting  out  the  war  up  in 
Alaska.  GIs  will  remember  Lace  as  quite  a 
gal,  but  our  top  brass  hat  up  there  took  ex- 
ception to  the  derogatory  way  she  talked 
about  "genrals"  and  didn't  think  she  sported 
enough  duds  for  the  Alaskan  climate.  Every 
week  after  our  "Sourdough  Sentinel"  came 
out.  I.  as  the  guy  In  charge,  could  expect  a 
summons  from  the  "genral,"  and  get  plowed 
up  one  side  and  down  the  other  for  the  way 
Lace  dressed  and  things  she  beat  her  gums 
about.  I  explained  again  and  again  that  the 
guys  liked  her.  and  she  wasn't  my  protege, 
but  I'd  jerk  the  cartoon  out  if  he  ordered 
It.  He'd  never  order  It.  but  once  wound  up 
with  the  command,  "Get  more  lace  on  that 
woman  Lace." 

It  looks  like  legislators,  lobbyists,  et  al.  are 
standing  by  for  a  lynching  bee  at  tJie  Marlon 
Hotel  In  Salem  with  almost  every  one  having 
a  coil  of  rope  in  his  room.  Those  recent  tragic 
hotel  fires  gave  everyone  a  scare,  and  the 


capital  boys  are  taking  no  chances  of  getting 
caught  without  some  way  of  getting  out  un- 
scorched.  That  is  not  necessarily  intended  to 
have  a  double  meaning. 

An  amateur  bookkeeper  in  Los  Angeles  has 
found  that  the  ball  point  pen  that  writes 
under  water  also  is  best  for  marking  queen 
bees,  but  Larry  Howes,  former  Vancouver 
scribe  and  now  a  Journal  police  reporter,  stUl 
claims  his  share  of  honors.  Howes  got  one  of 
the  pens.  He  filled  his  bathtub  with  water, 
stripped  down,  got  in  and  wrote  on  the  bot- 
tom of  his  bathtub.  It  wrote  okeh  there,  but 
now  won't  write  on  paper. 

(Then  on  April  23.  1968.  came  this  word:) 

A  number  of  my  friends  know  about  It.  so 
I  guess  about  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  tell 
you  why  my  voice  sounds  the  way  it  does. 

I  have  cancer  in  the  upper  left  lung,  which 
apparently  affects  a  nerve  which,  in  turn, 
affects  the  left  vocal  cord,  not  letting  It 
vibrate.  The  chest  surgeon  says  he  can't 
operate  on  it  right  now  because  of  nerve 
and  other  complications  In  the  area,  but 
I'm  taking  cobalt  treatments  In  hopes  of 
shrinking  the  cancerous  tissue.  Later  there 
may  be  an  operation. 

Now.  I  know  you're  naturally  sympathetic 
about  this,  Just  as  all  of  us  are  sympathetic 
about  all  persons  having  ailments.  And.  be- 
lieve me.  there  are  hundreds  all  around  us 
with  a  lot  worse  than  this.  But  I  am  finding 
that  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  fight 
is  to  keep  from  feeling  sorry  for  myself — 
■why  did  this  happen  to  little  old  me"  sort 
of  thing.  So,  not  too  much  sympathy  please. 
It  isn't  good  for  me. 

I've  had  57  years  of  very  good  health,  and 
this  is  something  that  Just  has  to  be  faced 
logically  and  scientifically,  hoping  for  the 
best.  If  the  best  doesn't  happen,  then  I  Just 
have  to  face  whatever  does  happ>en. 

This  is  the  way  things  developed: 

About  five  weeks  ago  my  voice  went  hoarse. 
I  didn't  think  much  about  it.  because  that 
has  happened  before  as  it  has  with  most 
everyone.  After  a  week  or  so  It  didn't  clear  up 
any.  so  I  went  to  see  our  family  doctor.  He 
took  a  look  at  my  throat,  which  he  said  was 
a  little  red.  had  his  nurse  give  me  a  penicil- 
lin shot  on  the  backside  (she  uses  the  dart 
method)  and  wrote  out  a  prescription  for 
sulfa  tablets.  He  said  If  things  didn't  clear 
up  in  five  or  six  days  to  call  him.  Well,  It 
didn't  clear  up  so  he  referred  me  to  an  eye, 
ear.  nose  and  throat  man. 

He  fKjked  his  illuminated  mirror  down  my 
throat,  but  we  had  quite  a  time  of  it  for  a 
while.  I  have  a  horrible  gag  reaction,  and  It 
must  have  sounded  to  his  patients  in  the 
waiting  room  as  if  he  were  trying  to  choke 
me  to  death  and  I  was  putting  up  a  darned 
good  battle.  Finally  he  froze  the  throat,  and 
found  that  the  left  vocal  cord  was  not  vi- 
brating, but  the  throat  "clean." 

He  had  three  theories — 1.  I  might  have  had 
a  slight  stroke  that  paralyzed  this  little  mus- 
cle. 2.  I  might  have  a  tumor  In  the  left  chest 
affecting  a  nerve  or  nerves.  3.  He  was  not 
sure  what  caused  it,  and  it  might  clear  Itself 
up. 

However,  to  take  things  in  logical  order  he 
suggested  I  have  a  chest  X-ray.  Our  family 
doctor  took  this  and  confided.  "It  doesn't 
look  very  good.  I'm  going  to  send  you  to  a 
chest  man." 

So  I  reported  to  the  chest  doctor,  who  took 
a  few  notes,  looked  at  the  X-rays,  confirmed 
there  was  a  tumor  there,  and  advised  that  I 
should  go  to  the  hospital  so  he  could  take  a 
look  through  a  bronchoscope,  and  take  out  a 
piece  of  tissue  (or  washings)  to  determine  if 
the  tumor  was  malignant. 

The  bronchoscope  doesn't  hurt  because 
your  throat  is  frozen,  but  it  is  a  little  un- 
comfortable. The  next  day  he  reportJKl  that 
the  tumor  was  malignant,  and  he  couldn't 
operate  now  under  the  circumstances.  He 
suggested  several  places  that  give  cobalt 
treatment,  and  I  selected  the  one  most 
coavenleut. 
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la  the  cobalt  treatment  they  pinpoint  the 
area  to  be  h^t  by  the  radioactive  cobalt  rays, 
and  put  yoil  under  a  machine  that  lookji 
quite  a  bit  like  an  X-ray  Just  as  in  the 
X-ray  you  i^et  no  feeling  at  all,  not  even  a 
bit  of  warmth  I  have  to  do  this  Ave  tlmee 
a  week  for  at  least  a  month,  pooslbly  more, 
depending  on  what  the  rays  do  to  the  can- 
cerous tissue, 

I  expect  to  b«  at  work  more  or  leas  as 
usual,  although  the  doctor  warned  that  the 
cobalt  treatnaent  might  take  a  Little  of  the 
pep  out  of  me  and  affect  my  appetite  It 
affects  different  people  in  different  degreee. 
but  In  mo«t  cas«8  only  in  a  minor  way 

So  that's  the  way  things  are  I  won't  say 
anything  more  about  it  unlees  something 
major  happens  If  you  want  to  nay  a  little 
prayer,  that's  fine — but  not  Just  for  me 
but  for  the  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
really  suffering  and  have  Uttle  chance  of 
recovery  or  relief  I'm  lucky  I  have  a  chal- 
lenge but  not  an  impoaolble  one. 


TAKE    PRIDE    IN    AMERICA 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker. 
the  United  States  has  the  oldest  wntten 
constitution  in  the  world  The  form  and 
structure 'of  our  federal  system  of  gov- 
emmeflt  rerrfains  essentially  the  same 
today  as  it  was  180  years  a<?o  when  the 
Constitution  was  ratified 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  I S.  2917' .  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in 
the  coal-mining  industry  of  the  United 
States: 

CONITMNCE    RJCPOBT     (H,     REPT      No     91-761) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote*  of  the  two  Housea  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS. 
2917)  to  Improve  'he  health  and  safety  con- 
ditions of  persona  working  in  the  ix)al  mining 
industry  of  the  United  States,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Hou.'ies  as  follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  dl.sagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  'ext  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  cis  the  "Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  .\ct  of  1969". 

tINDINCS    AND    PI  RPOSE 

Sec   2,  Congress  cleciares  thar 

lai  the  flrst  priority  and  concern  of  all 
In  the  coal  mining  industry  must  be  the 
health  and  safety  of  ite  most  precious  re- 
source—  the  miner; 

lb)  deaths  .ind  serious  Injuries  from  un- 
safe and  unhealthful  conditions  and  prac- 
tices m  the  coal  mines  cause  trrlef  and  suf- 
fering" to  the  miners  and  ui  their  fumlUes, 

c  I  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  provide 
more  effecUve  me.ins  and  measures  for  Im- 
proving the  working  cundltlons  and  practices 
In  the  Nation's  coal  mines  in  order  to  prevent 
death  and  serious  physical  harm,  and  In 
order  to  prevent  'ccupational  diseases  origi- 
nating in  such  mines. 

(d)  the  existence  of  un.safe  and  unhealth- 
ful conditions  and  practices  in  the  Nation's 
coal  mines  is  i  serious  impediment  to  the 
future  growth  of  the  coal  .niinlng  industry 
and  cannot  be  tolerated; 

(6)    the  operators  of  such  mines  with  the 


assistance  of  the  miners  have  the  primary 
reeponslbiilty  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
such  conditions  and  practices  In  such  mines: 

if)  the  disruption  of  pnxluctton  and  the 
loan  of  Income  to  operators  and  miners  as  a 
result  of  coal  mine  accldenta  or  occupation- 
ally  caused  diseases  unduly  impedes  and  bur- 
dens commerce;  and 

(g)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (1)  to 
establish  interim  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  and  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop  and 
promulgate  improved  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standards  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  Nations  coal  miners:  (2)  to 
require  that  each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  and 
ever>-  miner  In  such  mine  comply  with  such 
standards:  (3)  to  cooperate  with,  and  pro- 
vide assistance  to,  the  States  In  the  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  of  effective  State  co^l 
mine  health  and  safety  programs;  and  (4) 
to  Improve  and  expand.  In  cooperation  with 
the  States  and  the  coal  mining  industry, 
research  and  development  and  training  pro- 
grama  aimed  at  preventing  coal  mine  acci- 
dents and  occupatlonaily  caused  diseases  in 
the  Industry 

DZriNTTUlSa 

Sec  3  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the 
term — 

(a)  Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  his  delegate. 

lb)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce. transp»)rtatlon.  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  a 
place  In  a  State  and  any  place  outside  there- 
of, or  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
a  possession  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  between 
points  in  the  same  State  but  through  a  point 
outside  thereof; 

(ci  "State"  Includes  a  SUte  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. American  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

(d)  "operator"  means  any  owner.  leaa«e. 
or  other  person  who  operates,  controls,  or 
supervises  a  coal  mine; 

(ei  "agent"  means  any  person  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  all 
or  a  part  of  a  coal  mine  or  the  supervision 
of  the  miners  in  a  coal  mine; 

if  I  "person"  means  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  firm,  sub- 
sidiary of  a  corporation,  or  other  organiza- 
tion. 

ig)  "miner  '  means  any  individual  working 
in  a  coal  mine. 

<ht  "coal  mine"  means  an  iwea  of  land 
and  all  structures,  facilities,  machinery,  tools, 
equipment,  shafts,  slopes,  tunnels,  excava- 
tions, and  .>ther  property,  real  or  personal, 
placed  upon,  under,  or  above  the  surface  of 
such  land  by  any  person,  used  in.  or  to  be 
used  in.  or  resulting  irom.  the  work  of  ex- 
tracting in  such  area  bituminous  coaI.  lig- 
nite, or  anthracite  from  its  natural  depoeita 
m  the  earth  by  any  means  or  method,  and 
the  work  of  preparing  the  coal  so  extracted, 
and  includes  custom  coal  preparation  faclU- 
ties, 

1 1 1  "work  of  preparing  the  coal"  means  the 
breaking,  crushing,  sizing,  cleaning,  washing, 
drying,  nuxiag.  storing,  and  li:>adlng  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  lignite,  or  luithracite.  and  such 
other  work  of  preparing  such  coal  as  Is  usu- 
ally done  by  tlie  iiperator  of  the  coal  mine: 

iji  "  imminent  danger"  means  the  exist- 
ence of  any  condition  or  practice  In  a  coal 
mine  wluch  could  reasonably  l>e  expected 
to  cause  death  or  serlou.-.  physical  harm  be- 
fore such  condition  or  pr.ict:ce  ciin  be  abated. 

ik)  "accident"  includes  a  mine  explosion, 
ndne  ignition,  mine  lire,  or  mine  inundation, 
or  Injury  to.  or  death  of.  any  person; 

111  "mandatory  he.Uth  or  .safety  standard" 
means  the  Interim  mandatory  health  or 
-safely  standards  i^stiibllshed  by  titles  II  and 
III  '>'.  this  .\ct,  and  the  .<:tandards  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  .\ct.  and 


(mi     "Panel'"    m©ans    the    Interim    Com- 
pliance Panel  established  by  this  Act. 


MINSa    SUBJICT    TO    ACT 

Sec  4  Each  coal  mine,  the  products  of 
which  enter  commerce,  or  the  operations  ■  r 
products  of  which  affect  commerce,  and  each 
operator  of  such  mine,  and  every  miner  in 
such  mine  shall  be  subjected  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act 

INTEIUM  COMPLIANCE  PAKXL 

Sec  5,  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Interim  Compliance  Panel,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  as  follows: 

1 1 »  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor 
Standards.  Department  of  Labor,  or  hU  dele- 
gate; 

i2)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce,  or  hU  delegate: 

1 3 )  Administrator  of  Consumer  Protpc- 
tlon  and  Environmental  Health  Service.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
or  his  delegate: 

i4)  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  or  his  delegate:  and 

i5)  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, or  his  delegate. 

( b)  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  In  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived In  their  regular  employment,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  :a- 
curred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Panel. 

|c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlBlon 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  shall. 
upon  request  of  the  Panel,  provide  the  Panel 
such  personnel  and  other  assistance  as  the 
Panel  determines  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act, 

(d)  Three  members  of  the  Panel  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  doing  bualness.  All  de- 
cisions of  the  Panel  shall  be  by  majority  vote 
The  chairman  of  the  Panel  shall  be  selected 
by  the  members  from  among  the  member- 
ship thereof. 

(e)  The  Panel  is  authorized  to  appoint  as 
many  hearing  examiners  as  are  necessary  for 
proceedings  required  to  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
provisions  applicable  to  hearing  examiners 
appointed  under  section  3105  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  be  applicable  to 
hearing  examiners  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection 

(fi  (1)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Panel 
to  carry  out  the  duties  Imposed  on  it  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing,  after  notice,  at 
the  request  of  an  operator  of  the  affected  coal 
mine  or  the  representative  of  the  miners  of 
such  mine.  Any  operator  or  representative  of 
miners  aggrieved  by  a  final  decision  of  the 
Panel  may  file  a  petition  for  review  of  such 
decision  under  section  106  of  this  Act  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  terminate 
upon  completion  of  the  Panel's  functions  ai 
set  forth  under  this  Act  Any  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  of  record 
and  the  Panel  shall  make  flndlncs  of  fact  and 
shall  Issue  a  written  decision  Incorporating 
Its  findings  therein  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUies  Code 

(2»  The  Panel  sh.ill  make  an  annu.\l  re- 
port. In  writing,  to  the  Secretary  for  tran$- 
.mlttal  by  him  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  achievement  of  its  porpjses.  and  .uiy 
other  relevant  Information  (Including  any 
recommendations)  which  it  deems  apprn- 
prlite, 

TITLE   I-CiENER.AL 

HEALTH    AND   SAPETT    STANDARDS;    REVIEW 

Sec  101  (a)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  this 
section,  develop.  pr:imulgate.  and  revise,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  Improved  mandatory 
safety  standards  for  t:ie  protection  of  life 
and  the  prevention  of  injuries  in  a  coal  mine. 
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and  shall,  In  accordance  "with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  this  section,  promulgate  the 
mandatory  health  standards  transmitted  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

(b)  No  Improved  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard  promulgated  under  this  title 
shall  reduce  the  protection  afforded  miners 
below  that  provided  by  any  mandatory  health 
or  safety  standard. 

(c)  In  the  development  and  revision  of 
mandatory  safety  standards,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  vrtth  other  Interested  Federal 
agencies,  appropriate  representatives  of  State 
agencies,  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
coal  mine  operators  and  miners,  other  in- 
terested persons  and  organizations,  and  such 
advisory  committees  as  he  may  app>olnt.  Such 
development  and  revision  of  mandatory 
safety  standards  shall  be  based  upon  re- 
search, demonstrations.  exp>erlnient8,  and 
such  other  information  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. In  addition  to  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  degree  of  safety  protection  for 
miners,  other  considerations  shall  be  the 
latest  available  eclentlflc  data  In  the  field, 
the  technical  feasibility  of  the  standards,  and 
experience  gained  under  this  and  other  safety 
suitutes. 

id)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  EXlucatlon, 
and  Welfare  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  In  this  section,  develop 
and  revise,  as  may  be  appropriate.  Improved 
mandatory  health  standards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  the  prevention  of  occupwi- 
tlonal  diseases  of  miners.  In  the  development 
and  revision  of  mandatory  health  standards, 
the  Secertary  of  Health,  Education,  smd  Wel- 
fa.'e  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  with  other  interested 
Federal  agencies,  appropriate  representatives 
of  .State  agencies,  appropriate  representativee 
of  the  coal  mine  operators  and  miners,  other 
Interested  persons  and  organizations,  such 
advisory  committees  as  he  may  appoint,  and, 
where  appropriate,  foreign  countries.  Such 
development  and  revision  of  mandatory 
standards  shall  be  based  upon  research,  dem- 
onstrations. exp>erlmentB,  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  appropriate.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree 
of  health  protection  for  the  miner,  other 
considerations  shall  be  the  latest  available 
scientific  data  In  the  field,  the  technical 
feasibility  of  the  standards,  and  experience 
gained  under  this  and  other  health  statutes. 
Mandatory  health  standards  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
develops  or  revises  shall  be  transmitted  "to 
the  .secretar>".  and  shall  thereupon  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Secre- 
t.iry  as  proposed  mandatory  health  standards. 

I  e )  The  Secretary  shall  publish  proposed 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  afford  Inter- 
ested persons  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty 
days  after  publication  to  submit  written  data 
or  comments.  In  the  case  of  mandatory  safety 
standards,  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
ii\  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may,  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  period  and  after  con- 
fldera'ion  of  all  relevant  matter  presented, 
promulR.ite  such  standards  with  such  modi- 
fications as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  In  the 
c."ise  of  mandatory  health  standEirds,  except 
.IS  provided  In  subsection  (f)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may.  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period 
and  after  consideration  of  all  relevant  matter 
pri.'sented  to  the  Secretary  and  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  direct  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
such  ft.indards  with  such  modifications  as 
'he  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
f.ire  may  deem  appropriate  and  the  Secre- 
t.\ry  shall  thereupon  promulgate  such 
■^t.indards. 

I  f )  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  any  period 
fixed  for  the  submission  of  written  data  or 


comments  un'der  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  interested  person  may  flle  with  the 
Secretary  written  objections  to  a  proposed 
mandatory  health  or  safety  standard,  stating 
the  grounds  therefor  and  requesting  a  public 
hearing  on  such  objections.  As  sooin  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  period  for  filing  such  ob- 
jections has  expired,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish m  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  specify- 
ing the  proposed  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standards  to  which  objections  have  been  filed 
and  a  hearing  requested. 

(g)  Promptly  after  any  such  notice  is  pub- 
lished m  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary,  In  the  case  of  mandatory  safety 
standards,  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  the  case  of  manda- 
tory health  standards,  shall  issue  notice  of, 
and  hold,  a  public  hearing  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  relevant  evidence.  Within  sixty  days 
after  completion  of  the  hearings,  the  Secre- 
tary who  held  the  hearing  shall  make  find- 
ings of  fact  which  shall  be  public.  In  the 
case  of  mandatory  safety  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary may  promulgate  such  standards  with 
such  modifications  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
In  the  case  of  mandatory  health  standards, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  direct  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
the  mandatory  health  standards  "with  such 
modifications  as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  deems  appropriate  and 
the  Secretary  shall  thereup>on  promulgate 
the  mandatory  health  standards.  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  the  case 
may  be,  determines  that  a  proposed  manda- 
tory health  or  safety  standard  should  not  be 
promulgated  or  should  be  modified,  he  shall 
within  a  reasonable  time  publish  his  reasons 
for  his  determination. 

(h)  Any  mandatory  health  or  safety  stand- 
ard promulgated  under  this  section  shall  be 
effective  upon  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  unless  the  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
appropriate,  specifies  a  later  date. 

(1)  Proposed  mandatory  health  and  safety 
standards  for  surface  coal  mines  shall  be 
published  by  the  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Proposed  mandatory  health 
and  safety  standards  for  surface  work  areas 
of  underground  coal  mines,  in  addition  to 
those  established  for  such  areas  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  published  by  the  Secretary,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, not  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(j)  All  Interpretations,  regulations,  and 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  not  inconsistent 
with  any  provision  of  this  Act,  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  con- 
tinue In  effect  until  modified  or  superseded 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(k)  The  Secretary  shall  send  a  copy  of 
every  proposed  standard  or  regulation  at  the 
time  of  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
to  the  operator  of  each  coal  mine  and  the 
representative  of  the  miners  at  such  mine  and 
such  copy  shall  be  Immediately  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  the  mine  by  the  operator 
or  his  agent,  but  failure  to  receive  such 
notice  shall  not  relieve  anyone  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  comply  with  such  standard  or  regula- 
tion. 

ADVISOET    COMMrmEES 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  on  coal  mine 
safety  research  composed  of — 

(A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  or  his  delegate,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Director; 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Department  of  Commerce,  or  his 
delegate,  with  the  consent  of  the  Director; 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 


Foundation,  or  his  delegate,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Director;  and 

(D)   such  other  persons  as  the  Secretary 
may  appoint  who  are  knowledgeable  In  the 
field  of  coal  mine  safety  research. 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

(2)  The  advisory  committee  shall  consult 
with,  and  malce  recommendations  to,  the 
Secretary  on  matters  Involving  or  relating 
to  coal  mine  safety  research.  The  Secretary 
shall  consult  with,  and  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of,  such  committee  in  the  con- 
duct of  such  research,  the  making  of  any 
grant,  and  the  entering  Into  of  contracts  for 
such  research. 

(3)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  and  a 
majority  of  the  persons  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(D)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  individuals  who  have 
no  economic  interests  In  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry, and  who  are  not  operators,  miners,  or 
ocacers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  State  or  local  government. 

{b){l)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  appoint  an  advisory 
committee  on  coal  mine  health  research 
composed  of — 

(A)  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  his 
delegate,  with  the  consent  of  the  Director; 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  his  delegate,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Director; 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  or  his  delegate,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Director;  and 

(D)  such  other  persons  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  appoint 
who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  coal 
mine  health  research. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  designate  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

(2)  The  advisory  committee  shall  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
matters  Involving  or  relating  to  coal  mine 
health  research.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  consult  with, 
and  consider  the  recommendations  of.  such 
committee  in  the  conduct  of  such  research, 
the  making  of  any  grant,  and  the  entering 
into  of  contracts  for  such  research. 

(3)  The  chairman  of  the  conunlttee  and  a 
majority  of  the  persons  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(D)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  individuals  who  have  no  eco- 
nomic interests  in  the  coal  mining  industry, 
and  who  are  not  operators,  miners,  or  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  any  State  or  local  government. 

(c)  The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  appoint 
other  advisory  committees  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  advise  lilm  in  carrying  out  the 
prortslons  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  appoint  the  chair- 
man of  each  such  committee,  who  shall  be  an 
Individual  who  has  no  economic  interest  In 
the  coal  mining  Industry,  and  who  is  not  an 
operator,  miner,  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  any  State  or 
local  government.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  such  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
composed  of  individuals  who  have  no  eco- 
nomic interests  In  the  coal  mining  Industry, 
and  who  are  not  operators,  miners,  or  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  State  or  local  government. 

(d)  Advisory  committee  members,  other 
than  officers  or  employees  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governments,  shall  be,  for  each  day 
(Including  traveltlme)  during  which  they 
are  performing  committee  business,  entitled 
to  receive  comi>ensatlon  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary  but  not  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18 
as  provided  In  the  General  Schedule  under 
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section  5332  of  tlUe  5  if  ihe  United  States 
Code,  and  shall,  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions of  sections  5703  and  5704  of  title  5  ot 
the  United  States  Code.  t>e  fully  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  related  ejcperisec 

INSPECTIONS     AND     INVESTlOATTONa 

Sec  103  <ai  Authorized  representatives 
of  the  Secretar.'  shall  make  frequent  inspec- 
tions and  Investigations  In  coal  rnlnes  each 
year  for  the  purjKse  of  .  1 1  jbtalnlng.  utiliz- 
ing, and  disseminating  Information  relating 
to  health  and  safety  conditions,  the  causes 
of  accidents,  and  the  causes  :>f  diseases  and 
physical  Impairments  originating  m  such 
mines  i  i!  i  gathering  information  with  re- 
spect to  mandatory  health  or  safety  stand- 
ards. ■  3  determining  whether  an  imminent 
danger  exists,  and  (  4  i  determining  whether 
or  not  there  is  compliance  with  the  manda- 
tory health  or  safety  standards  >r  with  any 
notice  order,  or  decision  Issued  under  this 
title  In  carrying  out  the  requirements  ot 
clauses  ,3i  and  41  of  this  subsection,  no 
advance  notice  of  an  ln8p)ectlon  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  any  person  In  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  clauses  i3)  and  i4)  of  this 
subsection  m  each  underground  coal  mine, 
such  represen'atlves  shall  make  inspections 
of  'hs  entire  mine  at  least  four  times  a  year, 

I  b  I  I  1  j  For  the  purpose  of  making  any 
inspection  or  Investigation  under  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  nr  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  shall  have  a  right  of 
entry   to.   upon,   or   through   any   coal   mine. 

(2 1  For  the  purpose  of  developing  Im- 
proved mandatory  health  standards,  the 
Secretary-  of  Health,  Edvicatlon.  and  Welfare 
or  his  authorized  representative  shall  have 
a  right  of  entry  to,  upxm,  i>r  through,  any 
coal  mine 

I  3  I  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to 
investigations  and  records  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Eklucatlon.  and 
Welfare  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
functions  and  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 
0  1  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  .\ci.  including  the 
enforcement  thereof,  the  Secretary  may  by 
agreement  Mtlllze  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment the  services,  personnel,  and  facilities 
of  .uiy  Federal  .igency 

(d)  For  the  purp<.>se  of  making  any  in- 
vestigation of  ,iny  accident  or'  other  occur- 
rence relating  to  health  ur  safety  In  a  coal 
mine,  the  Secretary  rnay.  after  notice,  hold 
public  hearings  and  may  sign  and  Issue 
subpenai  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  papers.  bix>ks.  and  documents,  and 
administer  oaths  Witnesses  svmimoned  shall 
be  paid  the  same  lees  and  nrUleage  that  ,ire 
paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  5er\-ed  upon  any  person  un- 
der this  section,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  .States  for  any  district  in  which  such 
p>erson  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  the  Umted  .States 
and  after  notice  to  such  person,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  issue  an  >rder  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  and  gr.e  testimony  before 
the  Secretary  or  to  appear  and  produce 
documents  tjefore  the  Secretary,  or  both,  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof 

le)  In  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring 
in  a  coal  mine,  the  operator  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  thereof  and  shall  take  appropriate 
measures  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  any 
evidence  which  would  assist  in  Investigating 
the  cause  or  causes  thereof  In  the  event  of 
any  accident  occurring  in  a  coal  mine  where 
rescue  and  recovery  work  Is  necessary,  the 
Secretary  or  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  shall  take  whatever  action  he 
deems  appropriate  to  protect  the  life  of  any 
p)erson,  and  he  may.  If  he  deems  It  appro- 
priate, surpervlse  and  direct  the  rescue  and 
recovery  activity   in  such  mine 


if)  In  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring 
in  a  coal  mine,  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary,  when  present,  may  i.s»ue 
such  orders  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  any  person  In  the  coal  mine, 
and  the  operator  of  such  mine  .shall  obtain 
the  approval  of  such  representative.  In  con- 
sultation *1th  appropriate  State  representa- 
•ives,  when  feasible  of  any  plan  to  recover 
any  person  In  the  mine  or  to  recover  the  mine 
■  r  to  return  affected  areas  of  the  mine  to 
:r  'rmal 

>gi  Whenever  a  representative  of  the 
miners  has  rea.sonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or 
safe;y  standard  exists.  <ir  an  Inmilnent  dan- 
ger exists,  such  representative  shall  have  a 
right  to  obtain  an  immediate  Inspection  by 
giving  notice  to  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized repre.sentatlve  of  such  violation  or  dan- 
ger Any  such  notice  shall  be  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, signed  by  the  representative  of  the 
miners,  and  a  copy  shall  be  provided  the 
operator  or  his  agent  no  later  than  at  the 
time  of  inspection,  except  that,  upon  the 
request  of  the  person  giving  such  notice,  his 
name  and  the  names  of  Individual  miners 
referred  to  therein  shall  not  appear  In  such 
copy  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification,  a 
special  inspection  shall  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  to  determine  if  such  violation  or 
danger  exists  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

(hi  .At  the  commencement  of  any  inspec- 
tion of  a  coal  mine  by  .m  authorised  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary,  the  authorized 
.'epresentatlve  of  the  miners  at  the  mine 
at  the  time  of  such  inspection  .shall  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  accompany  the  authorized 
.-epresentatlve  of  the  Secretary  on  such  In- 
spection. 

ill  Whenever  'he  Secretary  finds  that 
a  mine  liberates  excessive  quantities  of  meth- 
ane or  other  explosive  ^ases  during  its  op- 
erations, or  that  a  methane  or  other  gas 
Ignition  or  explosion  has  occurred  In  such 
mine  which  resulted  In  death  or  serious  in- 
Jury  at  any  time  during  the  previous  five 
years,  or  that  there  exists  in  such  mine  other 
especially  hazardous  conditions,  he  shall 
provide  a  minimum  ijf  one  spot  inspection 
bv  his  authorized  representative  of  all  or 
part  of  such  mine  during  every  five  worklnj; 
days  at   Irregular   Intervals 

FINDINGS,    .NOTlCtS.  AND  ORDERS 

Sec.  104  lai  If  upon  any  Inspection  (.if  a 
coal  mine,  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  finds  that  an  Imminent  danger 
exists,  such  representative  shall  determine 
the  area  throughout  which  such  danger  ex- 
ists, and  thereupon  shall  issue  forthwith 
an  order  requiring  the  operator  of  the  mine 
or  his  agent  to  cause  immediately  all  per- 
sons, except  those  referred  to  m  subsection 
(di  of  this  section,  to  be  withdrawn  from, 
and  to  be  prohibited  from  entering,  such 
area  until  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  immi- 
nent danger  no  longer  exists 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subse<-tlon  il) 
of  this  section.  If.  upon  any  inspection  of  a 
coal  mine,  an  authorized  repre.sent.itlve  of 
the  Secretary  rinds  that  there  has  lieen  a 
violation  of  any  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  but  the  violation  has  not  created 
an  imminent  danger,  he  shall  issue  a  notice 
to  the  operator  or  his  agent  fixing  a  reason- 
able time  for  the  abatement  of  the  violation. 
If.  upon  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  time 
as  originally  hxed  or  subsequently  extended, 
an  authorized  representaUve  of  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  violation  has  not  been 
totally  abated,  and  If  he  also  finds  that  the 
period  of  time  should  not  be  further  ex- 
tended, he  shall  find  the  extent  of  the  area 
affected  by  the  violation  and  shall  promptly 
issue  an  order  requiring  the  operator  of  such 
mine  or  his  agent  ra  cause  Immediately  all 
persona,  except  those  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion   (d)    of   this   section,    to   be   withdrawn 


from,  and  to  be  prohibited  from  entering, 
such  area  until  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  viola- 
tion has  been  abated 

iCMli.  If,  upon  any  inspection  of  a  co,il 
mine,  an  authorized  representative  of  Uie 
Secretary  finds  that  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  any  mandatory  health  or  safety  stand- 
ard, and  If  he  also  finds  that,  while  iiie 
conditions  created  by  such  violation  do  not 
cause  Imminent  danger,  such  violation  is  of 
such  nature  as  could  significantly  and  sub- 
stantially contribute  to  the  cause  and  effect 
of  a  mine  safety  or  health  hazard,  and  if 
he  finds  such  violation  to  be  caused  by  un 
unwarrantable  failure  of  such  operator  to 
comply  with  such  mandatory  health  or  safetv 
standards,  he  shall  include  such  finding  m 
any  notice  given  to  the  operator  under  this 
Act  If.  during  the  same  inspection  or  any 
subsequent  inspection  of  such  mine  within 
ninety  days  after  the  Issuance  of  such  no- 
tice, an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  another  violation  of  any  man- 
datory health  or  safety  standard  and  finds 
such  violation  to  be  also  caused  by  an  un- 
warrantable failure  of  such  operator  to  so 
comply,  he  shall  forthwith  Issue  an  order 
requiring  the  operator  to  cause  all  persons 
In  the  area  affected  by  such  violation,  except 
those  persons  referred  to  In  subsection  id) 
of  this  section,  to  be  withdrawn  from,  .md 
to  be  prohibited  from  entering,  such  are.i 
until  an  authorized  representative  of  tne 
Secretary  determines  that  such  violation  has 
been  abated, 

i2i  If  a  withdrawal  order  with  respect 
to  any  area  in  a  mine  has  been  Issued  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  ill  of  this  subsection, 
a  withdrawal  order  shall  promptly  be  is- 
sued by  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  who  finds  upon  any  subsequent 
inspection  the  existence  in  such  mine  of 
violations  similar  to  those  that  resulted  In 
the  issuance  of  the  withdrawal  order  un- 
der paragraph  ili  of  this  subsection  until 
such  time  as  an  inspection  of  such  mine  dis- 
closes no  similar  violations  FoHowiiie;  an 
Inspection  of  such  mine  which  discloses  no 
similar  violations,  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1 1)  of  this  subsection  shall  again  be 
applicable  to  that  mine 

idi  The  following  persons  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  withdrawn  from,  or  prohibited 
from  entering,  any  area  of  the  conl  mine 
subject  to  an  order  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion: 

il)  any  person  whose  presence  In  such 
.irea  is  necessary,  m  the  Jiidttment  of  the 
>f>erator  or  an  .lulhorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary,  to  ehmlnate  the  condition 
described  In  the  order; 

i2i  any  public  official  whose  official  du- 
nes require  him  to  enter  such  area; 

1 3)  anv  representative  of  the  miners  In 
such  mine  who  Is  m  the  Judgment  of  the 
operator  or  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary,  qualified  to  make  coal  mine 
examinations  or  who  Is  accompanied  by  such 
a  person  and  whose  presence  in  such  area  1; 
necessary  for  the  investigation  of  the  con- 
ditions described  In  the  order;  and 

i4)  any  consultant  to  any  of  the  fore- 
going 

lei  Notices  and  orders  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  conditions  or  practices  which 
cause  and  constitute  an  Imminent  danger 
or  a  violation  of  any  mandatory  health  lt 
safety  standard  and,  where  appropriate,  a 
description  of  the  area  of  the  coal  mine  from 
which  persons  must  be  withdrawn  and  pro- 
hibited from  entering, 

ift  Each  notice  or  order  issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  given  promptly  to  the  opera- 
tor of  the  coal  mine  or  his  agent  by  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  is- 
suing such  iKJtlce  or  order,  and  all  such  no- 
tices and  orders  shall  be  In  writing  and  shall 
be  signed  by  such  representative. 

ig)    A  notice  or  order  l.ssued  pursuant  to 
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this  section,  except  an  order  Issued  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  may  be  modi- 
fied or  terminated  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary. 

ih)(l>  It,  upon  any  Inspection  of  a  coal 
mine,  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  finds  (A)  that  conditions  exist 
therein  which  have  not  yet  resulted  in  an  Im- 
nilnent  danger,  (B)  that  such  conditions 
cannot  be  effectively  abated  through  the  use 
of  existing  technology,  and  (C)  that  reason- 
able assurance  cannot  be  provided  that  the 
continuance  of  mining  operations  under  such 
conditions  will  not  result  In  an  Imminent 
danger,  he  shall  determine  the  area  through- 
out which  such  conditions  exist,  and  there- 
upon issue  a  notice  to  the  operator  of  the 
mine  or  his  agent  of  such  conditions,  and 
shall  file  a  copy  thereof,  Incorporating  his 
findings  therein,  with  the  Secretary  and  with 
the  representative  of  the  miners  of  such 
mine.  Upon  receipt  of  such  copy,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cause  such  further  Investigation  to 
be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate,  including 
an  opportunity  for  the  operator  or  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  miners  to  present  Informa- 
tion relating  to  such  notice. 

I  2  I  Upon  the  conclusion  of  such  Investi- 
gation and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hear- 
ii;:;  upon  request  by  any  Interested  party,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact,  and 
shall  by  decision  incorporating  such  flnd- 
iiies  therein,  either  cancel  the  notice  Issued 
under  this  subsection  or  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring the  operator  of  such  mine  to  cause 
a'.!  persons  In  the  area  affected,  except  thobe 
persons  referred  to  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and  be  pro- 
hibited from  entering,  such  area  until  the 
Secretary,  after  a  public  hearing  affording 
\\',\  Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views,  determines  that  such 
conditions  have  been  abated.  Any  hearing 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  of  record  and 
Shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

'  •.!  If.  based  upon  samples  taken  and 
analyzed  and  recorded  pursuant  to  section 
202(ai  of  this  Act.  or  samples  taken  during 
an  inspection  by  an  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary,  the  applicable  limit 
on  the  concentration  of  respirable  dust  re- 
qviired  to  be  maintained  under  this  Act  Is 
exceeded  and  thereby  violated,  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative  shall  Issue 
a  notice  fixing  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
a!:atement  of  the  violation.  During  such 
time,  the  operator  of  the  mine  shall  cause 
samples  described  In  section  202(a)  of  this 
Act  to  be  taken  of  the  affected  area  during 
each  production  shift.  If,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  time  as  originally  fixed 
or  sub.^equently  extended,  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  finds  that  the 
period  of  time  should  not  be  further  extend- 
ed, he  shall  find  the  extent  of  the  area  af- 
fected by  the  violation  and  shall  promptly 
issue  an  order  requiring  the  operator  of 
such  mine  or  his  agent  to  cause  Immediately 
all  persons,  except  those  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (di  of  this  section,  to  be  withdrawn 
from,  and  to  be  prohibited  from  entering, 
such  area  until  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative  has  reason  to  believe, 
ba.sed  on  actions  taken  by  the  operator,  that 
such  limit  will  be  complied  with  upon  the 
resumption  of  production  in  such  mine.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  an  order  Is  Issued,  the 
Secretary,  upon  request  of  the  operator, 
shall  dispatch  to  the  mine  Involved  a  per- 
son or  team  of  persons,  to  the  extent  such 
persons  are  available,  who  are  knowledgeable 
in  the  methods  and  means  of  controlling 
and  reducing  respirable  dust.  Such  person 
or  team  of  persons  shall  remain  at  the  mine 
Involved  for  such  time  as  they  shall  deem 
appropriate  to  assist  the  operator  In  reduc- 
Ihe;  respirable  dust  concentrations.  While  at 
the  mine,  such  persons  may  require  the  op- 
erator to  take  such  actions  as  they  deem 


appropriate  to  Insure  the  health  of  any  per- 
son In  the  coal  mine. 

REVIEW  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  An  operator  Issued  an 
order  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
104  of  this  title,  or  any  representative  of 
miners  In  any  mine  affected  by  such  order  or 
by  any  modification  or  termination  of  such 
order,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  review 
of  the  order  within  thirty  days  of  receipt 
thereof  or  within  thirty  days  of  Its  modifica- 
tion or  termination.  An  operator  Issued  a 
notice  pursuant  to  section  104(b)  or  (1)  of 
this  title,  or  any  representative  of  miners 
In  any  mine  affected  by  such  notice,  may,  If 
he  believes  that  the  period  of  time  fixed  In 
such  notice  for  the  abatement  of  the  viola- 
tion Is  unreasonable,  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  review  of  the  notice  within  thirty  days  of 
the  receipt  thereof.  The  applicant  shall  send 
a  copy  of  such  application  to  the  representa- 
tive of  miners  In  the  affected  mine,  or  the  op- 
erator, as  appropriate.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
application,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  such 
Investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Such  Investigation  shall  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  operator  or  the  representative 
of  miners  In  such  mine,  to  enable  the  opera- 
tor and  the  representative  of  miners  In  such 
mine  to  present  Information  relating  to  the 
issuance  and  continuance  of  such  order  or 
the  modification  or  termination  thereof  or  to 
the  time  fixed  In  such  notice.  The  filing  of  an 
application  for  review  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  any  order  or 
notice. 

(2)  The  operator  and  the  representative  of 
the  miners  shall  be  given  written  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing 
shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact,  and  he  shall  Issue  a  wTltten  decision, 
incorporating  therein  an  order  vacating,  af- 
firming, modifying,  or  terminating  the  order, 
or  the  modification  or  termination  of  such 
order,  or  the  notice,  complained  of  and  In- 
corporate his  findings  therein. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  prompt 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section,  all  actions  which  the 
Secretary  takes  under  this  section  shall  be 
taken  as  promptly  as  practicable,  consistent 
with  adequate  consideration  of  the  issues 
Involved. 

(d)  Pending  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tion required  by  this  section,  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  of  a  wTltten  re- 
quest that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary 
relief  (1)  from  any  modification  or  termina- 
tion of  any  order,  or  (2)  from  any  order 
issued  under  section  104  of  this  title,  except 
an  order  Issued  under  section  104(a)  of  this 
title,  together  with  a  detailed  statement 
giving  reasons  for  granting  such  relief.  The 
Secretary  may  grant  such  relief,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  if — 

(1)  a  bearing  has  been  held  In  which  all 
parties  were  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard; 

(2)  the  applicant  shows  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  favorable  to  the  applicant; 
and 

(3)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  health  and  safety  of  miners  In  the  coal 
mine. 

No  temporary  relief  shall  be  granted  In  the 
case  of  a  notice  Issued  under  section  104 
(b)  or  (I)  of  this  title. 

JtTDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Any  order  or  decision  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Panel  under  this  Act, 
except  an  order  or  decision  under  section 
109(a)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  subject  to  ju- 
dicial review  by  the  United  States  court  of 


appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  affected 
mine  is  located,  or  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, upon  the  filing  in  such  court  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  order  or 
decision  of  a  petition  by  any  person  ag- 
grieved by  the  order  or  decision  praying  that 
the  order  or  decision  be  modified  or  set  aside 
in  whole  or  in  pajn.,  except  that  the  court 
shall  not  consider  such  petition  unless  such 
person  has  exhausted  the  administrative 
remedies  available  under  this  Act.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  forthwith  be  sent  by  re^s- 
tered  or  certified  mail  to  the  other  party  and 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  Panel,  and  thereupon 
the  Secretary  or  the  Panel  shall  certify  and 
file  In  such  court  the  record  upon  which  the 
order  or  decision  complained  of  was  issued, 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  court  shall  hear  such  petition  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Secretary  or  the 
Panel.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Panel,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive.  The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  order  or  decision  or  may  remand 
the  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Panel 
for  such  further  action  as  it  may  direct. 

(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  re- 
view any  order  or  decision  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act,  except  an  order  or  de- 
cision pertaining  to  an  order  Issued  under 
section  104(a)  of  this  title  or  an  order  or 
decision  pertaining  to  a  notice  Issued  under 
section  104(b)  or  (1)  of  this  title,  the  court 
may,  under  such  conditions  as  it  may  pre- 
scribe, grant  such  temporary  relief  as  it 
deems  appropriate  pending  final  determina- 
tion of  the  proceeding  if — 

(A)  all  parties  to  the  proceeding  have  been 
notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  a  request  for  temporary  relief; 

( B )  the  person  requesting  such  relief  shows 
that  there  Is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  he 
win  prevail  on  the  merits  of  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  proceeding;  and 

( C)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
health  and  safety  of  miners  In  the  coal  mine, 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review 
any  order  or  decision  issued  by  the  Panel 
under  this  Act,  the  court  may,  under  such 
conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  grant  such 
temporary  relief  as  it  deems  appropriate 
pending  final  determination  of  the  proceed- 
ing If— 

(A)  all  parties  to  the  proceeding  have  been 
notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  a  request  for  temporary  relief;  and 

iB)  the  person  requesting  such  relief 
shows  that  there  Is  a  substantial  likelihood 
that  he  will  prevail  on  the  merits  of  the  final 
determination  of  the  proceeding. 

(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  only  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  a  ViTit  of 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall  not.  unless  specif- 
ically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  order  or  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Panel. 

(f)  Subject  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Attorney  General,  as  provided  in 
section  507(b)  "of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  attorneys  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  may  appear  for  and  represent  him 
in  any  preceeding  instituted  under  this 
section. 

POSTING    OF    NOTICES.    AND    DECISIONS 

Sec  107.  (a)  At  each  coal  mine  there  shall 
be  maintained  an  office  with  a  conspicuous 
sign  designating  It  as  the  office  of  the  mine, 
and  a  bulletin  board  at  such  office  or  at  some 
conspicuous  place  near  an  entrance  of  the 
mine,  in  such  manner  that  notices,  orders, 
and  decisions  required  by  law  or  regulation 
to  be  posted  on  the  mine  bulletin  board 
may  be  posted  thereon,  be  easily  visible  to 
all  persons  desiring  to  read   them,  and  be 
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protected  against  damage  by  weather  and 
against  unauthorized  removal  A  copy  of  any 
notice,  order  or  decision  required  by  this 
title  to  t>e  given  to  an  operator  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  office  of  the  affected  mine,  and 
a  copy  shall  be  Immediately  posted  on  the 
bulletin  txiard  if  such  mine  by  the  operator 
or  his  agent 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
any  notice,  order,  or  decision  required  by 
this  Act  to  be  given  to  an  operator  to  t>e 
mailed  immedlatedy  to  a  representative  of 
the  miners  in  the  affected  mine,  and  to  the 
public  official  or  agency  of  the  State  charged 
with  administering  State  laws.  If  any.  relat- 
ing to  health,  or  safety  In  such  mine  Such 
notice,  order  or  decision  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection 

I  CI  In  order  to  Insure  prompt  compliance 
with  any  notice,  order,  or  decision  Issued 
under  this  Act,  the  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  may  deliver  such  notice, 
order,  ir  decision  to  an  agent  of  the  operator 
and  such  agent  shall  Immediately  take  ap- 
propriate measures  to  insure  compliance 
with  such  notice,  jrder  or  decision 

idi  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall  flle 
with  'he  .Secretary  the  name  and  address  uf 
such  mine  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  who  controls  or  operates  the  mine 
Any  revisions  !n  such  tiames  >r  addresses 
shall  be  promptly  flled  with  the  Secretary 
Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall  designate 
a  responsible  official  at  such  mine  as  the 
principal  officer  m  charge  i>f  health  and 
salety  at  such  mine  and  such  official  shall 
receive  a  copy  ot  any  notice,  order,  or  de- 
cision issued  under  this  Act  affecting  such 
mine  In  any  case,  where  the  coal  mine  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  anv  person  not 
directly  involved  m  the  dally  operations  of 
the  coal  mine,  there  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  the  name  and  address  of  such  per- 
son and  the  name  and  address  of  a  principal 
official  of  such  ;)eTson  who  shall  have  overall 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  an  effective 
health  and  safety  program  at  any  coal  mine 
suh]ec:  *o  the  control  of  such  person  and 
such  official  shall  receive  a  copy  of  any  notice, 
jrder.  or  decision  Isstied  affecting  any  such 
mine  The  mere  designation  of  a  health  and 
safety  official  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  construed  as  makini?  such  official  subject 
to  any  penality  under  this  Act 

INJI-NCTIONS 

Sec.  108  The  Secretary  may  Institute  a  civil 
action  for  relief.  Including  a  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
any  other  appropriate  order  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
in  which  a  coal  mine  Is  located  or  in  which 
the  operator  of  such  mine  has  his  principal 
office,  whenever  such  operator  or  his  agent 
(a)  violates  or  falls  or  refvises  to  comply  with 
any  order  or  decision  issued  under  this  Act. 
or  (b)  Interferes  with,  hinders,  or  dela>-3 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive, or  the  Secretarv  of  Health  EduciUon 
and  Welfare  or  his  authorucd  representative 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  if  this 
Act.  or  (ci  refuses  to  admit  such  represent- 
atives to  the  mine,  or  idi  refuses  to  per- 
mit the  Inspection  of  the  mine,  or  the  In- 
vestigation ot  an  accident  or  occupational 
disease  occurring  In.  or  connected  with,  such 
mine,  or  ie»  refuses  to  furnish  any  informa- 
tion or  report  requested  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  Health  Education  and  Wel- 
fare in  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  (fi  refuses  to  permit  access  to.  and 
copying  of,  such  records  as  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  .f  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare determines  necessary  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  .Act.  Each  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  t*)  provide  such  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate  Temp<jrary  restralnlnt; 
orders  shall  be  Issued  In  accordance  with 
Rule  6o  of  the  Fedpral  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure as  amended,  except  that  the  time 
limit   In  such   orders,   when   issued   without 


notice,  shall  be  seven  daya  from  the  date  of 
entry  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein, 
any  relief  granted  by  the  court  to  enforce 
an  order  under  clause  la)  of  this  section 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  the  completion 
or  final  termination  of  all  proceedings  for 
review  of  such  order  under  this  title,  unleas. 
prior  thereto,  the  district  court  granting 
such  relief  sets  It  aalde  or  modifies  it.  In  ac- 
Mons  under  this  section,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Attorney  General,  aa 
provided  in  section  507(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  attorneys  appolnt«d  by 
the  Secretary  may  appear  for  and  represent 
him  In  any  action  Instituted  under  this 
section  to  enforce  an  order  or  decision  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  after  a  public  hearing 
in  accordance  with  section  564  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  finding*  of 
the  Secretary,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  aa  a  whole. 
shall  be  conclusive 

PENALTIES 

Sec  109  (at  (1)  The  operaUir  of  a  coal 
mine  in  which  a  violation  o<'curs  of  a  man- 
datory health  or  .safety  standard  or  who  vio- 
lates any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  except 
the  provisions  of  title  4.  shall  be  assessed  a 
■Ivi:  penalty  by  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph i3i  of  this  subsection  which  penalty 
shall  not  be  more  than  llO.fXX)  for  each  such 
violation  Each  r)ccurrence  of  a  violation  of 
a  mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  may 
constitute  a  separate  offense  In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  penalty,  the  Secretary 
shall  corislder  the  operator's  history  of  previ- 
ous violations,  the  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  to  the  size  of  "he  business  of  the  op- 
erator charged  whether  the  operator  was 
negligent,  the  effect  on  the  operator's  ability 
to  continue  in  business,  the  gravity  of  the 
violation,  and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  of 
the  opKsrator  charged  In  attempting  to  achieve 
rapid  compliance  .vfter  notification  of  a  vio- 
lation 

i2i  Any  miner  who  willfully  violates  the 
mandatory  safety  stand;ij-ds  relating  to  smok- 
ing or  the  carrying  of  smoking  materials, 
matches,  or  lighters  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  ^issessed  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der paragraph  i3)  of  this  subsection,  which 
penalty  shall  not  be  more  than  S250  for  each 
occurrence  of  such  violation 

(3)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Secretary  only  after  the  person  charged 
with  a  violation  under  this  Act  lias  been 
suen  an  ipportunlty  for  .i  public  hearing 
and  the  Secretary  has  determined,  by  deci- 
sion incorporating  his  rmdinijs  of  tact  there- 
in, that  a  violation  did  occur,  and  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  which  Is  warranted,  and  In- 
corporating, when  .ipproprlate  .m  order 
therein  requiring  that  the  penalty  be  paid. 
Where  appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
solidate such  hearings  with  other  proceed- 
ings under  section  lij5  of  this  title  .^y  hear- 
ing under  this  section  shall  be  of  record  and 
shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code 

(4)  If  the  person  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  Is  assessed  falls  to  pay  the  penalty 
within  the  time  prescribed  m  such  order,  the 
Secretary  shall  tile  a  petlti^^n  for  enforcement 
of  such  order  in  anv  appr(>prlate  district 
court  oJ  the  United  States  The  petition  shall 
designate  the  person  against  whom  the  order 
is  sought  to  be  enforced  as  the  re.spondent 
.\  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be 
sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the 
resp«indent  and  to  the  representative  of  the 
miners  in  the  affected  mine  or  'he  operator, 
as  the  caw  may  be.  ;uid  therfup<ju  the 
Secretary  shall  certify  and  hie  In  such 
court  the  record  upon  which  such 
order  sought  to  be  enforced  was  Issued 
The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  a 
Judgment  enforcing  modifying,  and  enforc- 
ing rvs  to  modified  or  setting  a.'lde  In  whole 
or  !n  part  the  rirder  and  decision  of  the 
Secretary  or  it  nny  remand  the  proceedings 


to  the  Secretary  for  such  further  action  as 
It  may  direct.  The  court  shall  consider  and 
determine  de  novo  all  relevant  Issues,  except 
issues  of  fact  which  were  or  could  have  been 
litigated  m  review  proceedings  before  a  court 
of  appeals  under  section  106  of  this  Act.  and 
upon  the  request  of  the  respondent,  such 
Issues  of  fact  which  are  In  dispute  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Jury  On  the  be«is  of  the 
Jury's  findings,  the  court  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  to  be  imposed 
Subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General,  as  provided  In  section 
507(b)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
atttorneys  appointed  by  the  Secretary  may 
appear  for  and  represent  him  In  any  action 
to  enforce  an  order  fissesslng  civil  penalties 
under  this  paragraph. 

(bi  Any  operator  who  willfully  violates  a 
mandatory  health  or  safety  standard.  •  r 
knowingly  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  any  order  Issued  under  section  10} 
of  this  title,  or  any  order  Incorporated  In  n 
final  decision  issued  under  this  title,  exa-  ■, 
an  order  incorporated  In  a  decision  unc*  r 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  section  ;;o 
lb)  I '2)  of  this  title,  shall,  upon  conviction, 
bo  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  ta.ia 
$25,000.  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  both,  except  that  if  t  .e 
conviction  Is  for  a  violation  committed  af^.r 
the  first  conviction  of  such  operator  under 
this  Act.  punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $50,000.  or  by  imprisonment  cf 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both. 

I  c  )  Whenever  a  corporate  operator  v!oI.ite.s 
a  mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  .r 
knowingly  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  ,uiy  order  Issued  under  this  Ac  or 
any  order  incorporated  in  a  final  decisK.n 
issued  tinder  this  .Act.  except  an  order  ;ji- 
corporated  In  a  decision  Issued  under  suijsec- 
tlon  (a)  of  this  section  or  section  110ibii2i 
of  this  title,  any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of 
.such  corporation  who  knowingly  authorl,-ed, 
ordered,  or  carried  out  such  violation,  i.i.l- 
ure.  or  refusal  shall  be  subject  to  the  s  ime 
clvU  penalties,  fines,  and  Imprisonment  th,it 
may  be  Imposed  upon  a  person  under  .s.ib- 
.sectlotLs  lai   and   ib)   of  this  section 

(di  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification  i:i 
any  application,  record,  report,  plan,  or  ot'ier 
document  filed  or  required  to  be  maint  incd 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  order  or  deci^-lon 
lisued  under  this  Act  shaJl,  upon  convictun. 
be  punished  by  a  fine  for  not  more  than  $10- 
000.  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  th.in 
six  months,  or  by  both. 

le)  WTioever  knowingly  distributes,  sells, 
offers  for  sale,  introduces,  or  delivers  in  com- 
merce any  equipment  for  use  In  a  coal  mine, 
including,  but  not  limned  to.  components 
and  accessories  of  5uch  equipment,  which  H 
represented  as  complying  with  the  provision; 
of  this  Act,  or  with  any  specification  or  roa- 
ulation  of  the  Secretary  applicable  to  sucli 
equipment,  and  which  does  not  so  compiy 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  the  same 
fine  ajid  imprisonment  t.'iat  mny  be  imposed 
upon  a  person  under  subsection  (d)  oi  :hjs 
section. 

ENmXEMENT    OF    MINERS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  If  a  coal  mine  or  area  of  a 
cool  mine  Is  closed  by  an  order  issued  unric- 
sectlon  104  of  this  title,  all  rruners  wcrkltig 
during  the  shift  when  such  c>rder  was  I'siied 
who  are  Idled  by  such  order  shall  be  enntlrd 
to  full  compensation  by  the  operator  at  their 
regular  rates  of  pay  for  the  period  they  .'.re 
Idled,  but  for  not  more  than  the  balance  ri 
such  shift  If  such  order  l.s  not  termin.ned 
prior  t<;i  the  next  working  shift,  all  miners  on 
That  shif  who  are  idled  by  such  order  sha'i 
be  entltlen  to  full  comperisatlon  by  the  oper- 
ator at  their  regular  rates  of  pay  for  the  pe- 
rifxl  they  are  Idled,  but  for  not  mor':"  thnn 
four  hours  of  such  shift  If  a  coal  mine  or 
area  of  a  coal  mine  Is  closed  by  an  ord*>r  Is- 
sued !:nder  section  104  of  this  title  for  r.n  un- 
warrant-ible  failure  of  the  operator  to  comply 
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with  any  health  or  safety  standard,  all  min- 
ers who  are  Idled  due  to  such  order  shall  be 
fully  compensated,  after  all  Interested  parties 
axe  given  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
on  such  compensation  and  after  such  order 
Is  final,  by  Wis  operator  for  lost  time  at  their 
regular  rates  of  pay  for  such  time  as  the 
miners  are  Idled  by  such  closing,  or  for  one 
week,  whichever  Is  the  lesser.  Whenever  an 
operator  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  under  section  104  of 
this  Act,  all  miners  employed  at  the  affected 
mine  who  would  be  withdrawn  ftxjm,  or  pre- 
vented from  entering,  such  mine  or  area 
tliereof  as  a  result  of  such  order  phall  be  en- 
titled to  full  compensation  by  the  operator 
at  their  regular  rates  of  pay.  In  addition  to 
pav  received  for  work  performed  after  such 
order  was  Issued,  for  the  period  beginning 
when  such  order  was  Issued  and  ending  when 
such  order  Is  complied  with;  vacated,  or 
terminated. 

I  b )  ( 1 )  No  person  shall  discharge  or  In  any 
other  way  discriminate  against  or  cause  to  be 
discharged  or  discriminated  against  any 
miner  or  any  authorized  representative  of 
miners  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  miner 
or  .'I'presentatlve  (A)  has  notified  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  authorized  representative  of  any 
alletred  violation  or  danger.  (B)  has  filed.  In- 
stituted, or  caused  to  be  flled  or  instituted 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act,  or  (C)  has 
test; lied  or  Is  about  to  testify  in  any  proceed- 
inc  resulting  from  the  administration  or 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(-1  Any  miner  or  a  representative  of 
minirs  who  believes  that  he  has  been  dls- 
chanred  or  otherwise  discriminated  against 
by  Bay  person  in  violation  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  mis  subsection  may,  within  thirty  days 
after  such  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retarv for  a  review  of  such  alleged  discharge 
or  cii.-crlminatlon.  A  copy  of  the  application 
shall  be  sent  to  such  person  who  shall  be 
the  iospondent.  Upon  receipt  of  such  appli- 
caticn,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  Inves- 
tiga'ion  to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Sue:,  investigation  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tune v  for  a  public  hearing  at  the  request  of 
any  party  to  enable  the  parties  to  present 
information  relating  to  such  violation.  The 
panics  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  piace  of  the  hearing  of  at  least 
five  <lays  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such 
hearing  shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of 
such  investigation,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
findings  of  fact.  If  he  finds  that  such  viola- 
tion did  occur,  he  shall  Issue  a  decision, 
Iticurporating  an  order  therein,  requiring 
the  person  committing  such  violation  to 
t.ike  such  affirmative  action  to  abate  the 
violation  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  rehiring 
or  reinstatement  cf  the  miner  or  representa- 
tive 'if  miners  to  his  former  position  with 
back  pay.  If  he  find.s  that  there  was  no  such 
violation,  he  shall  issue  an  order  denying 
the  .'ppllcation.  Such  order  shall  incorporate 
the  !secretary's  findings  therein.  Any  order 
Issued  bv  the  Secretary  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  accord- 
ance with  section  106  of  this  Act.  Violations 
by  niiV  person  of  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  sub- 
secf.'-n  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sectl-ns  108  and  109(a)    of  this  title. 

I  '  i  Whenever  an  order  is  Issued  under 
thii  ubsection,  at  the  request  of  the  appli- 
cant a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  B.l  costs  and  expenses  (Including  the  at- 
tomrys  fees  i  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
tn  have  been  reasonably  Incurred  by  the  ap- 
plicant lor,  or  In  connection  with,  the  insti- 
tution and  prosecution  of  such  proceedings, 
shall  be  assessed  against  the  person  comnixt- 
tmc  such  Violation. 

REPORTS 

Sfc.  Ill,  (a)  All  accidents.  Including  un- 
intentional roof  falls  (except  In  any  aban- 
doned panels  or  In  areas  which  are  Inaccess- 


ible or  unsafe  for  inspections),  shall  be  In- 
vestigated by  the  operator  or  his  agent  to 
determine  the  cause  and  the  means  of  pre- 
venting a  recurrence.  Records  of  such  acci- 
dents, roof  falls,  and  Investigations  shall  be 
kept  and  the  Information  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative and  the  appropriate  State  agency. 
Such  records  shall  be  open  for  inspection  by 
Interested  persons.  Such  records  shall  Include 
man-hours  worked  and  shall  be  reported  for 
periods  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  at 
least  annually. 

(b)  In  addition  to  such  records  as  are 
specifically  required  by  this  Act.  every  opera- 
tor of  a  coal  mine  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records,  make  such  reports,  and 
provide  such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require  from  time  to  time 
to  enable  him  to  perform  his  functions  under 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  com- 
pile, analyze,  and  publish,  either  in  summary 
or  detailed  form,  such  reports  or  Information 
so  obtained.  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
specifically  provided  by  this  Act,  all  records, 
information,  reports,  findings,  notices,  orders, 
or  decisions  required  or  Issued  pursuant  to  or 
under  this  Act  may  be  published  from  time  to 
time,  may  be  released  to  any  Interested  per- 
son, and  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
Inspection. 

TITLE  II— INTERIM  MANDATORY  HEALTH 
STANDARDS 

COVERAGE 

Sec.  201,  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  202 
through  206  of  this  title  and  the  applicable 
provisions  of  section  318  of  title  III  shall  be 
Interim  mandatory  health  standards  ap- 
plicable to  all  underground  coal  mines  until 
superseded  In  whole  or  In  part  by  Improved 
mandatory  health  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  section 
101  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  enforced  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any 
mandatory  health  standard  promulgated 
under  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this 
Act.  Any  orders  issued  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  interim  standards  set  forth  In  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  In 
title  I  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Among  other  things.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  provide,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  that  the  working  conditions  In  each 
underground  coal  mine  are  sufficiently  free 
of  respirable  dust  concentrations  In  the  mine 
atmosphere  to  permit  each  miner  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  underground  during  the 
period  of  his  entire  adult  working  life  with- 
out Incurring  any  disability  from  pneumo- 
coniosis or  any  other  occupation-related 
disease  during  or  at  the  end  of  such  period. 

DUST     STANDARD     AND     RESPIRATORY     EaUIPMENT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
shall  take  accurate  samples  of  the  amount 
of  respirable  dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere 
to  which  each  miner  In  the  active  workings 
of  such  mine  Is  exposed.  Such  samples  shall 
be  taken  by  any  device  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  in  accordance  with 
such  methods,  at  such  locations,  at  such  In- 
tervals, and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
taries shall  prescribe  in  the  Federal  Register 
■within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after. Such  samples  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  In  a  manner  established  by 
him,  and  analyzed  and  recorded  by  him  in 
a  manner  that  will  assure  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  104(1)  of  this  act  when 
the  applicable  limit  on  the  concentration  of 
respirable  dust  required  to  be  maintained 
under  this  section  Is  exceeded.  The  results 
of  such  samples  shall  also  be  made  available 
to  the  operator.  Each  operator  shall  report 
and  certify  to  the  Secretary  at  such  Intervals 
£13  the  Secretary  may  require  as  to  the  condi- 
tions in  the  active  workings  of  the  coal  mine, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  average 
number    of   working   hours   worked   during 


each  shift,  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  air 
regularly  reaching  the  working  faces,  the 
method  of  mining,  the  amount  and  pres- 
sure of  the  water,  if  any.  reaching  the  work- 
ing faces,  and  the  number,  location,  and  type 
of  sprays,  if  any.  used. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection — 

(1)  Effective  on  the  operative  date  of  this 
title,  each  operator  shall  continuously  main- 
tain the  average  concentration  of  respirable 
dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere  during  each 
shift  to  which  each  miner  In  the  active 
workings  of  such  mine  is  exposed  at  or 
below  3.0  milligrams  of  respirable  dust  per 
cubic  meter  of  air. 

(2)  Effective  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  each  operator  shall 
continuously  maintain  the  average  concen- 
tration of  respirable  dust  In  the  mine  at- 
mosphere during  each  shift  to  which  each 
miner  in  the  active  workings  of  such  mine 
is  exposed  at  or  below  2.0  milligrams  of  res- 
pirable dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air. 

(3)  Any  operator  who  determines  that  he 
will  be  unable,  using  available  technology, 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  or  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  as  appro- 
priate, may  file  with  the  Panel,  no  later  than 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
applicable  respirable  dust  standard  estab- 
lished by  such  paragraphs,  an  application 
for  a  permit  for  noncompliance.  If.  In  the 
case  of  an  application  for  a  permit  for  non- 
compliance with  the  3  0  milligram  standard 
established  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, the  application  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
Panel  shall  Issue  a  permit  for  noncompli- 
ance to  the  operator.  If,  in  the  case  of  an 
application  for  a  permit  for  noncompliance 
with  the  2.0  milligram  standard  established 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  ap- 
plication satisfies  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  and  the  Panel  de- 
termines that  the  applicant  will  be  unable 
to  comply  with  such  standard,  the  Panel 
shall  issue  to  the  operator  a  permit  for 
noncompliance. 

(4)  In  any  case  In  which  an  operator,  who 
has  been  issued  a  permit  (including  a  re- 
newal permit)  for  noncompliance  under 
this  section,  determines,  not  more  than 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  expiration  date  of 
such  permit,  that  he  still  Is  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  standard  established  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  or  the  stand- 
ard established  by  paragraph  ( 2 )  of  this 
subsection,  as  appropriate,  he  may  file  with 
the  Panel  an  application  for  renewal  of  the 
permit.  Upon  receipt  of  such  application, 
the  Panel,  if  it  determines,  after  all  inter- 
ested persons  have  been  notified  and  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  under 
section  5  of  t'hl^  Act.  that  the  application 
is  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  cf  sub- 
section ic)  of  this  section,  and  that  the 
applicant  will  be  unable  to  comply  with 
such  standard,  may  renew  the  permit. 

(5)  Any  such  permit  or  renewal  thereof 
so  Issued  shall  be  In  effect  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  one  year  and  shall  entitle  the  per- 
mittee during  such  period  to  maintain  con- 
tinuously the  average  concentration  of 
respirable  dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere  dur- 
ing each  shift  in  the  working  places  of  such 
mine  to  which  the  permit  applies  at  a  level 
specified  by  the  Panel,  which  shall  be  at 
the  lowest  level  which  the  application  shows 
the  conditions,  technology  applicable  to 
such  mine,  and  other  available  and  effective 
control  techniques  and  methods  will  permit, 
but  in  no  event  shall  such  level  exceed  4  5 
milligrams  of  dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air 
during  the  period  when  the  3.0  milligram 
standard  is  in  effect,  or  3.0  milligrams  of 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air  during  the  period 
when  the  2.0  milligram  standard  is  In  effect. 

(6)  No  permit  or  renewal  thereof  for  non- 
compliance shall  entitle  any  operator  to  an 
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exiensUm  ■>{  Mme  beyond  eighteen  months 
iTom  Uie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
comply  with  the  iO  mlUlp-am  standard  es- 
tablished by  para«?raph  M>  of  this  subsec- 
tion, or  tjeyond  seventy-two  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  comply 
with  the  J  0  mllUifram  standard  established 
by  paratfraph   I'Ji    i>f  'his  subsiectlon 

ici  Any  application  for  an  Initial  or  re- 
newal permit  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  contain 

^1p  a  representation  by  the  applicant  and 
the  en^neer  conducting  the  survey  referred 
to  in  paragraph  i2i  of  this  subsection  that 
the  applicant  is  unable  to  comply  with  the 
standard  applicable  under  subsection  i  bi  i  1  i 
or  (bii2i  >!  this  section  at  specltled  work- 
ing places  t>ecause  the  technology  for  reduc- 
ing the  concentration  of  resplrable  dust  at 
such  places  is  not  available,  or  because  of 
the  laclc  of  other  effective  control  techniques 
or  methods,  or  because  of  any  combination 
of  such  reasons. 

i2)  an  Identification  of  the  working  places 
in  such  mine  for  which  the  permit  Is  re- 
quested; The  results  of  an  engineering  sur- 
vey by  A  certified  enjflneer  of  the  respirable 
dust  conditions  of  each  working  pUice  >)f 
the  mine  with  respect  to  which  iuch  appli- 
cation is  tted  ,ind  the  ability  to  reduce  ,uch 
dusr  to  tlie  level  required  to  be  maintained 
in  such  place  under  this  section,  a  de- 
scription of  the  ventilation  system  of  the 
mine  and  ;ts  capiiclty;  the  quantity  ind 
velocity  of  air  regularly  reaching  the  work- 
ing faces,  the  method  of  mining,  the  amount 
and  pressure  of  the  water,  If  any.  reaching 
the  working  faces;  the  number.  location,  and 
type  of  sprays.  If  any:  action  taken  to  reduce 
such  dust,  and  such  other  information  as 
Panel  may  require;   and 

<  3 1  statements  by  the  applicant  and  the 
engineer  conducting  such  survey  of  the 
means  and  methods  to  be  employed  to  achieve 
compliance  with  the  applicable  standard,  the 
progress  made  toward  achieving  compliance, 
and  an  estimate  of  when  compliance  can  be 
achieved. 

idi  Beginning  six  months  after  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  title  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  if  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  establish  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  101  of 
this  Act.  a  schedule  reducing  the  average 
concentration  if  respirable  dust  in  the  mine 
atmosphere  during  each  shift  to  which  each 
miner  in  the  active  workings  is  exposed  be- 
low the  levels  established  in  this  section  to 
a  level  of  personal  exposure  which  will  pre- 
vent new  incidences  of  respiratory  disease 
and  the  further  development  of  such  disease 
in  any  person  Such  schedule  shall  specify 
the  minimum  time  necessary  to  achieve  such 
levels  taking  into  consideration  present  and 
future  Klvancements  in  technology  to  reach 
these  levels 

le)  References  to  concentrations  of  respl- 
rable dust  in  this  title  means  the  average 
concentration  of  resplrable  dust  if  measured 
with  an  MRE  instrument  ir  such  Mjulvalent 
concentrations  if  measured  with  another  de- 
vice approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  aiid  Welfare  As 
used  m  this  title  the  term  MRE  Instru- 
ment '  means  the  gravimetric  dust  sampler 
with  four  channel  horizontal  elutrlator  de- 
veloped by  the  Mining  Research  Establish- 
ment if  the  National  Coal  Board.  London. 
England. 

if)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the  term 
average  concentration"  means  a  determi- 
nation which  accurately  represents  the  at- 
mospheric conditions  with  regard  to  respl- 
rable dust  to  which  each  miner  m  the  active 
workings  of  a  mine  is  exposed  i  1 1  as  meas- 
ured, during  the  18  month  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  over  a 
nomber  of  continuous  production  shifts  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  .-uid  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
and  i2i   ae  measured  thereafter,  over  a  sin- 


gle shift  only,  unless  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare find.  In  accordance  with  ^he  provisions 
of  section  lUl  of  this  Act.  that  such  single 
^hlft  measurement  will  not,  after  applying 
valid  statistical  techniques  l»j  such  meas- 
urement, atcurately  represent  such  atmos- 
pheric condltl<.in8  during  such  shift 

igi  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  made 
such  frequent  spol  inspections  .is  he  deems 
appropriate  of  the  active  workings  of  coal 
mines  tor  the  purpose  <>{  obtaining  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  ot  this  title 

( h )  Heeplratory  equipment  approved  by 
the  Se<.'retar\  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be  mafle  avail- 
able to  .ill  person.-,  whenever  exposed  to  con- 
centrations of  resplrable  dust  in  excess  of 
the  levels  required  to  be  maintained  under 
this  Act  Use  of  respirators  shall  ncjt  be  ■sub- 
stituted for  environmental  control  measures 
in  the  active  workings  Each  operator  shall 
maintain  a  supply  <>f  respiratory  equipment 
adequate  to  deal  with  occurrences  i.if  con- 
centrations of  resplrable  dust  m  the  mine 
atmosphere  in  excess  of  the  levels  required 
to  t)e  maintained  under  this  Act 

Mrj)ICAL    EXAMINATIONS 

Sec  JO.}  lai  The  i>peratiir  of  a  coal  mine 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  ,ind  Welfare  In  making  available 
to  each  miner  working  In  a  coal  mine  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  chest  roentgenogram 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  a  second  chest  roent- 
genogram wlthm  three  years  thereafter,  and 
subsequent  chest  roentgenograms  .it  such 
Intervals  thereafter  of  not  to  exceed  live  years 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  prescribes  Each  worker  who  begins 
work  m  a  coal  mine  for  the  first  time  sh.iil 
be  given,  .is  -.(K^n  as  pfieslble  after  commence- 
ment of  his  employment,  and  again  three 
years  later  If  he  :s  still  engaged  In  coal  min- 
ing, a  chest  roentgenogram;  and  in  the  event 
the  second  such  chest  roenu^enogram  shows 
evidence  of  the  development  of  pneumo- 
coniosis the  worker  shall  be  given,  two  years 
later  if  he  is  still  engaged  In  co4il  mining,  an 
additional  chest  roentgenogram  All  chest 
roentgenograms  shall  be  ^'iven  in  .iccordance 
with  specifications  prescrll)ed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
shall  be  supplemented  by  such  other  testa 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education.  ,\nd 
Welfare  deems  necessary  The  films  '^hall  be 
read  and  classified  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  fkluca- 
tlon.  and  Welfare,  and  the  results  of  each 
reading  on  each  such  person  and  of  such 
tests  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  iind.  at  the  request  of  the  miner,  to 
his  physician.  The  Secretary  shall  also  sub- 
mit such  results  to  such  miner  and  advise 
him  of  his  rlght.s  under  this  Act  related 
thereto  Such  specifications,  readings,  classi- 
fications, and  tests  shall,  to  the  greatest  de- 
cree possible,  be  uniform  for  all  coal  mines 
and  miners  in  such  mines 

ibtili  On  and  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  Mtle.  any  miner  who.  in  the  Judgment 
of  'he  Secretary  of  Health.  EJducatlon,  and 
Welfare  based  upon  such  reading  or  other 
medical  examinations,  shows  evidence  of 
the  development  of  pnevimoconlosls  shall  be 
Afforded  the  option  of  transferring  from  his 
position  to  another  position  in  any  area  of 
the  mine  for  such  period  or  periods  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  further  development 
of  such  disease,  where  the  concei'.tratlon  of 
resplrable  dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere  la 
not  more  than  2  0  mlUlgrama  of  dust  p«r 
cubic  meter  of  air 

(2i  Elective  three  years  ifter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  any  miner  who.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion. ,ind  Welfare  based  upon  such  reading 
or  other  medical  examinations,  shows  evi- 
dence of  the  development  of  pneumoconloals 
shall  be  afforded  the  option  of  transferring 


from  his  position  to  another  position  in 
any  area  of  the  mine,  for  such  period  or  perl- 
(•ds  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  further 
development  of  such  disease,  where  the  con- 
centration of  resplrable  dust  In  the  mine  at- 
mosphere Is  not  more  than  10  milligram  (jf 
dust  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  or  if  such  '.vve\ 
Is  not  attainable  In  such  mine,  to  a  poMriiin 
In  such  mine  where  the  concentration  of 
resplrable  dust  Is  the  lowest  attainable  be- 
low 2  0  milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air 

i3t  Any  miner  so  transferred  shall  receive 
compensation  for  such  work  at  not  less  than 
the  regular  rate  of  pay  received  by  him  im- 
mediately prior  to  his  transfer. 

icl  No  payment  may  be  required  of  any 
miner  In  connection  with  any  examina- 
tion or  test  given  him  ptirsuant  to  this  ',t;e 
Where  such  examinations  or  tests  cann..t  be 
given,  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  merilcal 
or  other  necessary  facilities  or  j>ersonnel  i-i 
the  locality  where  the  miner  resides,  arrange- 
ments shall  be  made  to  have  them  conduc-ed, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  In  such  locality  by  the  Secretarv  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  liv  an 
appropriate  person,  agency,  or  Institution, 
public  or  private,  under  an  agreement  or 
.irrangement  between  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welf.ire  .ind  such  per-on. 
agency,  or  Institution  The  operat<ir  i  f  the 
mine  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  He  .ith. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  such  pcrMin. 
.\gency.  or  Institution,  as  the  case  may  he  for 
the  cost  of  conducting  each  examlnati  .u  or 
test  made  In  accordance  with  this  title,  .md 
shall  pay  whatever  other  costs  are  neci^s.^ry 
to  enable  the  miner  to  take  such  examina- 
tions or  tests. 

id)  If  the  death  of  any  active  miner  oc- 
curs in  any  ccjal  mine,  or  if  the  death  of 
any  active  or  inactive  miner  occurs  in  any 
other  place,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Kdii- 
catlon.  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  an  autopsy  to  be  performed  on  such 
miner,  with  the  consent  of  his  surviving 
widow  or.  If  he  has  no  such  widow,  then  ',vith 
the  consent  of  his  surviving  next  of  kin  The 
results  of  such  .autopsy  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  .md 
Welfare  and.  with  the  consent  of  .such  sur- 
vivor, to  the  miner's  physician  or  other  in- 
terested person  Such  autopsy  shall  be  paid 
lor  by  'he  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 

DVST    FROM    DRILLING    ROCK 

Sec  204  The  dust  resulting  from  dn'.line 
In  rock  shall  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
permissible  dust  collectors,  or  by  water  or 
w^ter  wTth  a  wetting  .i^jent,  or  by  vent;:a- 
tion.  or  by  .my  other  method  or  device  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  which  is  at  least  as 
effective  m  controlling  such  dust  Respira- 
tory equipment  .ipproved  by  the  Secret  srv 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  ..nd 
Welfare  shall  be  provided  persons  exposed 
for  short  peri'xls  to  inhalation  hazards  ir^m 
gas,  dusts,  fumes,  or  mist  When  the  expo- 
sure is  for  prolonged  periods,  other  meas'.:re,s 
to  protect  such  persons  or  to  reduce  "iie 
hazard  shall  l>e  taken. 

DUST    STANDARD    WHEN    QUARTZ    IS    PRESENT 

Sec  205  In  coa\  mining  oi)eratlons  where 
the  concentration  of  resplrable  dust  In  *he 
mine  atmosphere  of  any  wwrklng  place  con- 
tains more  than  5  per  centum  quartz,  "iie 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  WelTare 
shall  prescribe  an  appropriate  formula  :or 
determining  the  applicable  resplrable  dust 
standard  under  this  title  for  such  working 
place  and  the  Secretary  .shall  apply  such  lor- 
mula  in  carr\-lng  out  his  duties  under  t:i;s 
title. 

NOISE  STANDARD 

Sec  206.  On  and  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  the  standards  on  noise  pre- 
scribed under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act,  as  amended,  in  effect  October  1, 
1969,  shall  be  applicable  to  each  coal  mine 
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•nd  each  operator  of  such  mine  shall  com- 
ply with  them.  Within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
establish,  and  the  Secretary  shall  publish, 
^  provided  In  section  101  of  this  Act,  pro- 
posed mandatory  health  standards  estab- 
lishing maximum  noise  exposure  levels  for 
all  underground  coal  mines.  Beginning  six 
months  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
and  at  intervals  of  at  least  every  six  months 
thereafter,  the  operator  of  each  coal  mine 
shall  conduct.  In  a  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
<are  tests  by  a  qualified  person  of  the  noise 
eve!  at  the  mine  and  report  and  certify  the 
result-s  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  meeting 
<ucli  standard  under  this  section,  the  opera- 
tor ;haU  not  require  the  use  of  any  pro- 
tective device  or  system.  Including  personal 
devices,  which  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ued  representative  finds  to  be  hazardous  or 
cause  a  hazard  to  the  miners  In  such  mine. 
TITLE  III^INTERIM  MANDATORY  SAFETY 

STANDARDS  FOR  UNDERGROUND  CX>AL 

MINES 

COVERAGE 

SEi-  301  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  302 
•hrough  318  of  this  title  shall  be  Interim 
manda'^ory  safety  standards  applicable  to  all 
underground  coal  mines  until  superseded  In 
»ho>  or  in  part  by  improved  mandatory 
safety  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  provisions  of  section  101  of 
this  Act.  and  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  man- 
datory safety  standard  promulgated  under 
secti.  n  101  of  this  Act.  Any  orders  issued  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  Interim  standards  set 
•orth  in  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  review 
.is  provided  In  title  I  of  this  Act. 

,  b  I  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  application  of  mandatory 
safetv  standards  developed  on  the  basis  of 
experience  and  advances  In  technology  and  to 
prevent  newly  created  hazards  resulting  from 
new  •echnology  In  coal  mining.  The  SecreUry 
shall  immediately  Initiate  studies.  Investiga- 
tions, and  research  to  further  upgrade  such 
standards  and  to  develop  and  promulgate  new 
•ind  improved  standards  promptly  that  will 
provide  increased  protection  to  the  miners, 
particularly  In  connection  with  hazards  from 
trolley  wires,  trolley  feeder  wires,  and  signal 
»^res  the  splicing  and  use  of  trailing  cables, 
and  .n  connection  with  Improvements  In 
\-ulc,^nlzing  of  electric  conductors.  Improve- 
ment m  roof  control  measures,  methane 
drain.ige  in  advance  of  mining.  Improved 
methods  of  measur.ng  methane  and  other  ex- 
plosive gases  -md  oxygen  concentrations,  and 
the  use  of  Improved  underground  equipment 
and  'iher  sources  of  power  for  such  equlp- 
nien  t 

(ci  Upon  petition  by  the  operator  or  the 
representative  of  miners,  the  Secretary  may 
modify  the  application  of  any  mandatory 
safety  standard  to  a  mine  If  the  Secretary 
det'^rnilnes  that  an  alternative  method  of 
achieving  the  result  of  such  standard  exists 
which  will  at  all  times  guarantee  no  less 
than  the  same  measure  of  protection  afforded 
the  miners  of  such  mine  by  such  standard, 
or  -hat  the  application  of  such  standard  to 
suca  mine  will  result  In  a  diminution  of 
safety  to  the  miners  in  such  mine.  Upon 
rec'ipt  of  such  petition  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  notice  thereof  and  give  notice  to  the 
operator  or  the  representative  of  miners  in 
the  affected  mine,  as  appropriate,  and  shall 
cau;.e  such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  Such  Investigation  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing, 
at  the  request  of  such  operator  or  represent- 
ative or  other  interested  party,  to  enable 
the  operator  and  the  representative  of  miners 
in  such  mine  or  other  Interested  party  to 
present  information  relating  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  such  standard.  The  Secretary  shall 


Issue  a  decision  Incorporating  his  findings 
of  fact  therein,  and  send  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  operator  or  the  representative  of  the 
miners,  as  appropriate.  Any  such  hearing 
shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
(d)  In  any  case  where  the  provisions  of 
sections  302  to  318,  inclusive,  of  this  title 
provide  that  certain  actions,  conditions,  or 
requirements  shall  be  carried  out  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare,  as  appro- 
priate, the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  imless 
either  Secretary  otherwise  provides.  Before 
granting  any  exception  to  a  mandatory 
safety  standard  as  authorized  by  this  title, 
the  findings  of  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  shall  be  made  public  and  shall 
be  avaUable  to  the  representative  of  the 
miners  at  the  affected  coal  mine. 


ROOF    SUPPORT 

Sec.  302.   (a)    E^ach  operator  shall  under- 
take to  carry  out  on  a  continuing  basis  a 
program  to  improve  the  roof  control  system 
of  each  coal  mine  and  the  means  and  meas- 
ures  to   accomplish    such   system.   The   roof 
and  ribs  of  all  active  underground  roadways, 
travelways,  and  working  places  shall  be  sup- 
ported or  otherwise  controlled  adequately  to 
protect  persons  from  falls  of  the  roof  or  ribs. 
A   roof   control   plan   and   revisions    thereof 
suitable  to  the  roof  conditions  Eind  mining 
system  of  each  coal  mine  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  adopted  and  set  out  in 
printed  form  within  sixty  days  after  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  title.  The  plan  shall  show 
the  type  of  support  and  spacing  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  plan  shall  be  reviewed 
periodically,  at  least  every  six  months  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  any  falls 
of  roof  or  ribs  or  inadequacy  of  support  of 
roof  or  ribs.  No  person  shall  proceed  beyond 
the  last  permanent  support  luiless  adequate 
temporary  support  Is  provided  or  unless  such 
temporary  support  is  not  required  under  the 
approved  roof  control  plsin  and  the  absence 
of  such  support  will  not  pose  a  hazard  to 
the  miners.  A  copy  of  the  plan  shall  be  fur- 
nished the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative   and    shall    be    available    to   the 
miners  and  their  representatives. 

(b)  The  method  of  mining  followed  in 
any  coal  mine  shall  not  expose  the  miner  to 
unusual  dangers  from  roof  falls  caused  by 
excessive  widths  of  rooms  and  entries  or 
faulty   pillar  recovery  methods. 

(c)  The  operator,  in  accordance  with  the 
approved  plan,  shall  provide  at  or  near  each 
working  face  and  at  such  other  locations  in 
the  coal  mine  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe an  ample  supply  of  suitable  materials 
of  proper  size  with  which  to  secure  the  roof 
of  all  working  places  in  a  safe  manner.  Safety 
posts,  jacks,  or  other  approved  devices  shall 
be  used  to  protect  the  workmen  when  roof 
material  is  being  taken  down,  crossbars  are 
being  installed,  roof  boltholes  are  being 
drilled,  roof  bolts  are  being  Installed,  and 
in  such  other  circumstances  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Loose  roof  and  overhanging  or 
loose  faces  and  ribs  shall  be  taken  down  or 
supported.  Except  In  the  case  of  recovery 
work,  supports  knocked  out  shall  be  replaced 
promptly. 

( d )  When  installation  of  roof  bolts  Is  per- 
mitted, such  roof  bolts  shall  be  tested  in 
accordance  wtih  the  approved  roof  control 
plan, 

(e)  Roof  bolts  shall  not  be  recovered 
where  complete  extractions  of  pillars  are  at- 
tempted, where  adjacent  to  clay  veins,  or  at 
the  locations  of  other  irregularities,  whether 
natural  or  otherwise,  that  induce  abnormal 
hazards.  Where  roof  bolt  recovery  is  per- 
mitted, it  shall  be  conducted  only  in  accord- 
ance vrtth  methods  prescribed  in  the  ap- 
proved roof  control  plan,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  experienced  miners  and  only 
where  adequate  temporary  support  is  pro- 
vided. 


(f)  Where  miners  are  exposed  to  danger 
from  falls  of  roof,  face,  and  ribs  the  opera- 
tor shall  examine  and  test  the  roof,  face,  and 
ribs  before  any  work  or  machine  is  started, 
and  as  frequently  thereafter  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  safty.  When  dangerous  con- 
ditions are  found,  they  shall  be  corrected 
immediately. 

VENTILATION 

Sec  303.  la)  All  coal  mines  shall  be  venti- 
lated by  mechanical  ventilation  equipment 
installed  and  operated  in  a  manner  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  such  equipment  shall  be  exam- 
ined dally  and  a  record  shall  be  kept  of 
such  examination. 

(b)  All  active  workings  shall  be  ventilated 
by  a  current  of  air  containing  not  less  than 
19.5  volume  per  centum  of  oxygen,  not  more 
than  0.5  volume  per  centum  of  carbon  diox- 
ide,   and    no    harmful    quantities    of    other 
noxlovis  or  poisonous  gases;  and  the  volume 
and  velocity  of  the  cturent  of  air  shall  be 
sufficient  to  dilute,  render  harmless,  and  to 
carry    away,    flammable,   explosive,    noxious, 
and  harmful  gases,  and  dust,  and  smoke  and 
explosive  fumes.  The  minimum  quantity  of 
air  reaching  the  last  open  crosscut  in  any 
pair  or  set  of  developing  entries  and  the  last 
open  crosscut  m  any  pair  or  set  of  rooms 
shall  be  nine  thousand  cubic  feet  a  minute, 
and  the  minimum  quantity  of  air  reaching 
the  intake  end  of  a  pillar  line  shall  be  nine 
thousand  cubic  feet  a  minute.  The  minimum 
quantity  of  air  In  any  coal  nUne  reaching 
each  working  face  shall  be  three  thousand 
cubic  feet  a  minute.  Within  three  months 
after   the   operative   date   of   this   title,   the 
Secretory  shall  prescribe  the  minimum  ve- 
locity   and    quantity    of    air    reaching    each 
working  face  of  each  coal  mine  in  order  to 
render    harmless    and    carry    away    methane 
and  other  explosive  gases  and  to  reduce  the 
level  of  resplrable  dust  to  the  lowest  attain- 
able level.  The  authorized  representative  of 
the  Secretary  may  require  in  any  coal  mine 
a  greater  quantity  and  velocity  of  air  when 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  protect  the  health  or 
safety  of  miners.  Within  one  year  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  shall  prescribe 
the  maximum   respirable  dust  level   in   the 
intoke  aircourses  in  each  coal  mine  in  order 
to  reduce  such  level  to  the  lowest  attainable 
level.  In  robbing  areas  of  anthracite  mines, 
where  the  air  currents  cannot  be  controlled 
and  measurements  of  the  air  cannot  be  ob- 
tained,    the     air     shall     have     perceptible 
movement. 

( c )  1 1 )  Properly  Installed  and  adequately 
maintamed  line  'brattice  or  other  approved 
devices  shall  be  continuously  used  from  the 
last  open  crosscut  of  an  entry  or  room  of 
each  worltlng  section  to  provide  adequate 
ventilation  to  the  working  faces  for  the 
miners  and  to  remove  flammable,  explosive, 
and  noxious  gases,  dust,  and  explosion  ftmies, 
unless  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative permits  an  exception  to  this  re- 
quirement, where  such  exception  will  not 
pose  a  hazard  to  the  miners.  When  damaged 
by  falls  or  otherwise,  such  line  brattice  or 
other  devices  shall  be  repaired  immediately. 
(2)  The  space  between  the  line  brattice  or 
other  approved  device  and  the  rib  shall  be 
large  enough  to  permit  the  flow  of  a  sufficient 
volume  and  velocity  of  air  to  keep  the  work- 
ing face  clear  of  flammable,  explosive,  and 
noxious  gases,  dust,  and  explosive  fumes. 

I  3 )  Brattice  cloth  used  underground  shall 
be  of  flame-resistant  material. 

fd)(l)  Within  three  hours  Immediately 
preceding  the  beginning  of  any  shift,  and  be- 
fore any  miner  in  such  shift  enters  the  ac- 
tive workings  of  a  coal  mine,  certified  per- 
sons designated  by  the  operator  of  the  mine 
shall  examine  such  workings  and  any  other 
underground  area  of  the  mine  designated  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive. Each  such  examiner  shall  examine  every 
working  section  In  such  workings  and  shall 
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make  c«ec8  in  each  such  woriuag  section  for 
accumulations  of  methane  with  means  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  detecting  meth- 
ane   and   shall   make   testa   for  oxygen   defi- 
ciency with  d  permissible  flame  safety  lamp 
or  other   means  approved   by   the  Secretary; 
examine     seals     and     doors     to     determine 
whether  they  are  functioning  properly,   ex- 
amine and  teat  the  roof,  face,  and  rib  con- 
ditions in  such  working  section:  examine  ac- 
tive roadways,  travelways.  and  belt  conveyors 
on    which    men    are    carried,    approaches    to 
abandoned  areas,  and  accessible  fall*  In  such 
section  for  hazards,  test  by  means  of  an  ane- 
mometer  or   other   device   approved    by   the 
Secretary   to  determine   whether  the   air  in 
each  split  Is  traveling  In  Its  proper  course  and 
In  normal  volume  and  velocity,  and  examine 
for  such  other  hazards  and  violations  of  the 
mandatory  health  or  safety  standards,  as  an 
authorized    representative   of    the   Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require    Belt  convey- 
ors on  which  coal  is  carried  shall  be  examined 
after   each   coal-producing  shift   has    begun 
Such   mine  examiner  shall   place  his  Initials 
and  the  date  and  time  .^t  all  places  he  exam- 
ines   If  such  mine  examiner  finds  a  condi- 
tion which  constitutes  a  violation  of  a  man- 
datory health  or  safety  standard  or  any  con- 
dition   which    Is    hazardovis    to    person.«i    who 
may  4snter.or  be  In  svich  .uea,  he  shall  Indi- 
cate   such,  Jaazardous    place    by    posting    a 
"DANGER"  sign  conspicuously  at   all  points 
which  persons  entering  such  hazardous  place 
would   be  required   to  pass,  and  shall   notify 
the  operator  uf   the   mine    No  person,   other 
than    an    authorized    representative    of    the 
Secretary  or  a  State  mine  inspector  or  persons 
authorized    by    the    operator    to    enter    such 
place  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  haz- 
ardous  condition   therein,   shall   enter   such 
place  while  such  sign  is  so  posted  Upon  com- 
pleting his  examination,  such  mine  examiner 
shall  report  'he  results  of  his  examination  to 
a  person,  designated  by  the  operator  to  re- 
ceive such  reports  at  a  designated  station  on 
the  surf.ice  uf  the  mine,  before  other  persons 
enter   the  undergroimd  iireas  of  such  mine 
to  work  In  such  shift  Each  such  mine  exam- 
iner shall  also  record  the  results  of  his  ex- 
amination  with   ink  or  indelible  pencil  In  a 
book  approved  ">y  the  Secretary  kept  for  such 
purpose  In  an  area  on  the  surface  of  the  mine 
chosen  by  the  operator  to  minimize  the  dan- 
ger of  destruction  by  lire  or  other  hazard,  and 
the  record  shall  be  open  lor  Inspection  by  In- 
terested persons 

i2i  No  person  i  other  than  certlflecl  per- 
sons designated  under  this  subsection  i  shall 
enter  any  under^ound  area,  except  dur- 
ing any  shift,  unless  an  examination  of  such 
area  .ta  prescribed  m  this  subsection  lias  been 
made  within  eight  hours  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  entrance  Into  such  area 

(ei  At  least  once  during  each  coal-produc- 
ing shift,  or  more  often  If  necessary  for  safety. 
each  working  section  shall  be  examined 
for  haz.irdo'is  conditions  by  certified  persons 
design.ited  by  the  operator  to  do  so  Any 
such  condltlun  shall  be  corrected  Immediate- 
ly If  such  condition  creates  an  imminent 
danger,  the  operator  shall  withdraw  all  per- 
sons frv..m  the  area  affected  by  such  con- 
dltl.on  to  a  s.ife  area,  except  those  persons 
referred  to  in  section  104(d»  of  this  Act, 
until  the  clanger  is  abated  Such  examina- 
tion shall  include  tests  for  methane  with  a 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing methine  and  for  oxygen  deiiclency  with 
a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp  or  other 
mems  approved  by  the  Secretary 

if)  In  addition  to  the  pre-shlft  and  dally 
examinations  required  by  this  section,  ex- 
aminations for  hazardous  conditions,  includ- 
ing tests  for  methan?,  and  for  compliance 
with  the  mandatory  health  or  safety  stand- 
ards, shall  be  made  x,  least  L>nce  e.ich  week 
by  a  certified  person  designated  by  the  oper- 
ator m  the  return  of  each  split  of  air  where 
In  enters  the  main  return,  on  pillar  falls,  at 
seals,  in  fie  main  return,  at  least  one  entry 


of  each  Intake  and  return  alrcourse  In  its 
entirety.  Idle  workings,  and.  Insofar  aa  safety 
considerations  permit,  abandoned  areas.  Such 
weekly  examination  need  not  be  made  dur- 
ing any  week  In  which  the  mine  Is  idle 
for  the  entire  week,  except  that  such  ex- 
amination shall  be  made  before  any  other 
miner  returns  to  the  mine  The  person  mak- 
ing such  examinations  and  testa  shall  place 
hU  inltlais  and  the  date  and  time  at  th« 
places  examined,  and  if  any  hazardous  con- 
dition is  found,  such  condition  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  of>erator  promptly.  Any  haz- 
ardous condition  shall  be  Corrected  immedi- 
ately If  such  condition  creates  an  Imminent 
danger,  the  ojierator  shall  withdraw  all  per- 
sons from  the  area  .ifTected  by  such  condi- 
tion to  a  safe  area,  except  those  persons 
referred  to  in  section  liHidi  of  this  Act.  un- 
til such  danger  Is  abated  \  record  of  these 
examinations,  tests,  and  actlorLs  taken  shall 
be  recorded  in  ink  c>i  Indelible  pencil  In  a 
book  approved  by  the  Secretary  kept  for 
such  purpose  In  an  area  on  the  surface  of 
the  mine  choeen  by  the  mine  operator  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire 
or  other  hazard,  and  the  record  shall  be  op>en 
for    Inspection    by    interested    persons 

igi  At  least  once  each  week,  a  qualified 
perstm  shall  measure  the  volume  of  air 
entering  the  main  intakes  and  leaving  the 
main  retvirns  the  volume  pas-slng  through 
the  last  open  cru.sscut  in  anv  pair  or  set  of 
developing  entries  and  the  Inst  open  crosscut 
m  any  pair  or  >et  of  rooms,  the  volume  and. 
when  the  Secretary  so  prescribes,  the  velocity 
reaching  each  working  face  the  vtdume  being 
delivered  to  the  Intake  end  of  each  pillar  line. 
and  the  volume  at  the  intake  and  return  of 
each  split  of  air  A  record  of  Mich  measure- 
ments shall  be  recorded  in  Ink  or  Indelible 
pencil  In  a  txx>k  approved  by  the  Secretary 
kept  for  such  purpcvse  In  an  area  iin  the 
surface  of  the  coal  mine  chrisen  bv  the 
operator  to  minimize  the  danger  of  destruc- 
tion bv  fire  or  other  hazard,  and  the  record 
shall  be  open  for  inspection  hy  interested 
persons 

ihlil)  At  the  start  of  each  shift,  tests 
for  methane  shall  be  made  at  each  working 
place  immediately  before  electrically  operated 
equipment  is  energized  Such  tests  shall  be 
made  by  qualified  persons  If  1  0  volume  per 
centuni  or  more  of  methane  is  detected,  elec- 
trical equipment  shall  not  be  energized,  taken 
Into,  or  operated  In  such  working  place  until 
the  air  therein  contains  less  than  I  0  volume 
per  centum  of  methane  Examinations  for 
methane  shall  be  made  during  the  operation 
of  such  eqvilpment  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  t'.veiitv  minutes  during  each  .shift,  un- 
less more  frequent  examinations  are  required 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary In  conducting  such  tests,  such  person 
shall  use  means  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  delecting  methane 

I  2)  If  at  any  lime  the  air  at  any  working 
place,  when  tested  at  a  point  not  less  than 
twelve  Inches  from  the  roof.  face,  or  rib. 
contalias  1  0  volume  per  centum  or  more  of 
methane,  changes  or  adjustments  shall  be 
made  at  once  In  the  ventilation  in  such 
mine  so  that  such  air  shall  contain  less  than 
1  0  volume  per  centum  of  methane  While 
such  changes  or  adjustments  are  underway 
and  until  they  have  been  achieved,  power 
to  electric  face  equipment  located  In  such 
place  shall  he  cut  off.  no  other  work  shall 
be  permitted  In  such  place,  and  due  pre- 
cautions .'hall  be  carried  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  operator  or  hla  agent  so  as 
not  to  endanger  other  areas  of  the  mine. 
If  at  any  time  fuch  air  contains  1  5  volume 
per  centum  or  more  of  methane  al!  i>ersons, 
except  those  referred  to  In  section  104(d)  of 
this  Act.  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  area 
of  the  mine  endangered  thereby  to  a  safe 
area,  and  all  electric  power  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  endangered  .irea  of  the  mine,  until 
the  .^Ir  m  juch  wtrklng  place  shall  contain 
less  than  1  0  volume  per  centum  of  methane 


(1)(1)  If.  when  tested,  a  split  of  air  xt- 
turning  from  any  working  section  coh-.vq, 
10  volume  per  centum  or  more  of  met!  >,nc 
changes  or  adjustments  shall  be  made  at 
once  In  the  ventilation  in  the  mine  so  -nat 
such  returning  air  shall  contain  lees  -^an 
10  volume  per  centum  of  methane,  r^sta 
under  this  paragraph  and  paragraph  (2j  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  at  four-hour 
Intervals  during  each  shift  by  a  qualified 
person  designated  by  the  operator  iif  he 
mine.  In  making  such  tests,  such  fe--.  n 
shall  use  means  approved  by  the  Secr^-  .,-v 
for  detecting  methane. 

( 2 1  If ,  when  tested,  a  split  of  air  retut ;  ing 
from  any  working  section  contains  15  •,  oi. 
ume  per  centum  or  more  of  methane  all 
persons,  except  those  persons  referred  tr,  ;a 
section  104(d)  of  this  Act.  shall  be  •■>.  ■[\. 
drawn  from  the  area  of  the  mine  endanc  -p<i 
thereby  to  a  safe  area  and  all  electric  \  i»r 
shall  be  cut  off  from  the  endangered  .'e& 
of  the  mine,  until  the  air  In  such  split  .'^:iii 
contain  less  than  10  volume  per  cen-um 
of  methane 

1 3)  In  virgin  territory.  If  the  quantlt?  of 
air  In  a  split  ventilating  the  active  worKiugs 
In  such  territory  equals  or  exceeds  twi  .  'he 
minimum  volume  of  air  prescribed  in  ib- 
sectlon  (bi  of  this  section  for  the  last  :ien 
crosscut.  If  the  air  In  the  split  ren;::  :i? 
from  such  workings  does  not  pass  over  t  liey 
wires  or  trolley  feeder  wires,  and  If  a  ctr  .:;e<I 
person  designated  by  the  operator  1,  n- 
tlnually  testing  the  methane  content  .  -.ne 
air  In  such  split  during  mining  operat:.  '.-.  la 
such  workings.  It  shall  be  necessary  to  .»!'h- 
draw  all  persons,  except  those  referred  •  m 
section  104(di  of  this  Act.  from  the  ur.  i  of 
the  mine  endangered  thereby  to  a  sa.'.-  .rea 
and  all  electric  power  shall  be  cut  oK  .-  m 
the  endangered  area  only  when  the  n;;  re- 
turning from  such  workings  cental:.  2  0 
volume  per  centum  or  more  of  meth.iur 

iji  Air  which  has  passed  by  an  opmiag 
of  any  abandoned  area  shall  not  be  liseJ  to 
ventilate  any  working  place  In  the  coal  t  iine 
If  such  air  contains  0  25  volume  per  centum 
or  more  of  methane  Examinations  1  .  ;ch 
air  shall  be  made  during  the  pre-shiit  ex- 
amination required  by  subsection  (d)  o;  'his 
section.  In  making  such  tests,  a  certitled 
person  designated  by  the  operator  sha'.:  ise 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  dcte't- 
ing  methane  For  the  purp>oses  of  thl.';  ;b- 
sectlon.  an  area  within  a  panel  shall  i.  se 
deemed  to  be  abandoned  until  such  p.iiii  is 
abandoned 

ik)  Air  that  has  passed  through  an  noan- 
doned  area  or  an  area  which  Is  inaccessltJle 
or  unsafe  for  Inspection  shall  not  be  i;sed  to 
ventilate  any  working  place  In  any  mine.  N'o 
air  which  has  been  used  to  ventilate  nn  .:q\ 
from  which  the  pillars  have  been  rem  'ed 
-hall  be  used  to  ventilate  any  working  ;  .;.oe 
m  a  mine,  except  that  such  air.  if  It  dots  not 
contain  (J  25  volume  per  centum  or  more  of 
methane,  may  be  used  to  ventilate  en.  :ch 
advancing  working  places  Immediately  J- 
Jacenl  to  the  line  of  retreat  to  malnt.un  .la 
orderly  sequence  of  pillar  recovery  on  ..  .et 
of  entries 

lit  The  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative shall  require,  as  an  additional 
device  for  detecung  concentrations  cf  meth- 
ane, that  a  methane  monitor,  approverl  ^s 
reliable  by  the  Secretary  after  the  oper,i;:ve 
date  of  this  title,  be  Installed,  when  av  li- 
able, on  :ixiy  electric  face  cutting  cqii:p- 
ment.  continuous  miner,  longwall  1  ve 
equipment,  and  loading  machine,  except  t::  ;t 
no  monitor  shall  be  required  to  be  Inst-o.id 
on  any  such  equipment  prior  to  the  tl  :e 
on  which  such  equipment  Is  required  to  be 
permissible  under  section  305(a)  of  thlstl'^e 
When  Installed  on  any  such  equipment  =  ic;i 
monitor  shall  be  kept  operative  and  pr  r- 
erly  maintained  ^.nd  frequently  tested  is 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  The  .'^en.slng  ce- 
vice  of  such  monitor  shall  be  Installed  ts 
close  to  the  working  face  as  practicable  Su;h 
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monitor  shall  be  set  to  deenerglze  automat- 
Icallv  such  equipment  when  such  monitor  la 
not  operating  properly  and  to  give  a  warn- 
ing automatically  when  the  concentration 
of  methane  reaches  a  maximum  percentage 
determined  by  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  which  shall  not  be  more 
than  10  volume  per  centum  of  methane.  An 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
shall  require  such  monitor  to  deenerglze  au- 
tomatically equipment  on  which  It  is  In- 
stalled when  the  concentration  of  methane 
reaches  a  maximum  percentage  determined 
by  such  representative  which  shall  not  be 
niore  than  2.0  volume  per  centtun  of  meth- 
ane. 

I  m )  Idle  and  abandoned  areas  shall  be  In- 
spected for  methane  and  for  oxygen  defi- 
ciency and  other  dangerous  conditions  by  a 
certified  person  with  means  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  soon  as  possible  but  not  more 
than  three  hours  before  other  persons  are 
permitted  to  enter  or  work  In  such  areas. 
Persons,  such  as  pumpmen,  who  are  required 
regularly  to  enter  such  areas  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  who  are  trained 
and  qualified  In  the  use  of  means  approved 
by  t!ic  Secretary  for  detecting  methane  and 
In  the  use  of  a  permissible  Same  safety 
lamp  or  other  means  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  detecting  oxygen  deficiency  are  au- 
thorired  to  make  such  examinations  for 
themselves,  and  each  such  person  shall  be 
properly  equipped  and  shall  make  such  ex- 
amin.'.tlons  ujKjn  entering  any  such  area. 

(ni  Immediately  before  an  Intentional 
roof  fall  is  made,  plUar  workings  shall  be 
examined  by  a  qualified  person  designated 
by  the  operator  to  ascertain  whether 
nieth.Tne  is  present.  Such  person  shall  tise 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing I  lethane.  If  In  such  examination  meth- 
ane 1-  found  In  amounts  of  1.0  volume  jjer 
centum  or  more,  such  roof  fall  shall  not  be 
made  until  changes  or  adjustments  are  made 
in  the  ventilation  so  that  the  air  shall  con- 
tain :os8  than  l.O  volume  per  centum  of 
methane. 

(01  A  ventilation  system  and  methane  and 
dust  control  plan  and  revisions  thereof  suit- 
able 'o  the  conditions  and  the  mining  sys- 
tem .  f  the  coal  mine  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  adopted  by  the  operator 
and  .'ot  out  in  printed  form  within  ninety 
days  ifter  the  operative  date  of  this  title. 
The  .'.an  shall  show  the  type  and  location 
of  mechanical  ventilation  equipment  In- 
stalle  :  and  operated  in  the  mine,  such  addi- 
tional or  improved  equipment  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require,  the  quantity  and  velocity 
of  a:r  reaching  each  working  face,  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire Such  plan  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
operator  and  the  Secretary  r.t  least  every 
six  months. 

ip)  Each  operator  shall  provide  for  the 
proper  maintenance  and  care  of  the  permis- 
sible flame  safety  lamp  or  any  other  approved 
device  for  detecting  methane  and  oxygen 
defic;.  ncy  by  a  person  trained  In  such  maln- 
tena:::e.  and.  before  each  shift,  care  shall 
be  t?..-:en  to  Insure  that  such  lamp  or  other 
dev:c»    is   In   a  permissible  condition. 

iq'  A'here  areas  are  being  pillared  on  the 
opera-. ve  date  of  this  title  without  bleeder 
entrif-  or  without  bleeder  systems  or  an 
equl'.  .lent  means,  pillar  recovery  may  be 
completed  In  the  area,  to  the  extent  approved 
by  n:\  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retarv  if  the  edges  of  pillar  lines  adjacent 
to  active  workings  are  ventilated  with  su£B- 
clent  .:ir  to  keep  the  air  In  open  areas  aJong 
the  !  ;::ar  lines  below  1.0  volume  per  centum 
of  n-.;  •h.ine. 

iri  Each  mechanized  mining  section  shall 
be  ve-.tllated  with  a  separate  split  of  Intake 
air  directed  by  overcasts,  undercasts,  or  the 
equivalent,  except  an  extension  of  lime,  not 
In  e;'i--,,  ff  .-.ine  months,  may  be  permitted 
by  t'le  Secretary,  under  such  conditions  as 
he  m.: ,    prescribe,  whenever  he  determines 


that  this  subsection  cannot  be  compiled  with 
on  the  operative  date  of  this  title. 

(s)  In  all  underground  areas  of  a  coal 
mine,  ImmedUitely  before  firing  each  shot 
or  group  of  multiple  shots  and  after  blast- 
ing Is  completed,  examinations  for  methane 
shall  be  made  by  a  qualified  person  with 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  de- 
tecting methane.  If  methane  is  found  in 
amounts  of  1.0  volume  per  centum  or  more, 
changes  or  adjustments  shall  be  made  at 
once  in  the  ventilation  so  that  the  air  shall 
contain  less  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
methane.  No  shots  shall  be  fired  until  the  air 
contains  less  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  of 
methane. 

(t)  Each  operator  shall  adopt  a  plan  with- 
in sixty  days  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title  which  shall  provide  that  when  any 
mine  fan  stops,  immediate  action  shall  be 
taken  by  the  operator  or  his  agent  (1)  to 
withdraw  all  persons  from  the  working  sec- 
tions, (2)  to  cut  off  the  power  in  the  mine 
in  a  timely  manner,  (3)  to  provide  for  res- 
toration of  power  and  resumption  of  work 
If  ventilation  is  restored  within  a  reasonable 
period  aa  set  forth  In  the  plan  after  the 
working  places  and  other  active  workings 
where  methane  is  likely  to  accumulate  are 
reexamined  by  a  certified  person  to  deter- 
mine If  methane  in  amounts  of  1.0  volume 
per  centum  or  more  exists  therein,  and  (4) 
to  provide  for  withdrawal  of  all  persons 
from  the  mine  If  ventilation  cannot  be  re- 
stored within  such  reasonable  time.  The 
plan  and  revisions  thereof  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  set  out  in  printed  form 
and  a  copy  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  authorized  representative. 

(u)  Changes  in  ventilation  which  mate- 
rially affect  the  main  air  current  or  any 
split  thereof  and  which  may  affect  the  safety 
of  persons  In  the  coal  mine  shall  be  made 
only  when  the  mine  is  idle.  Only  those  per- 
sons engaged  In  making  such  changes  shall 
be  permitted  in  the  mine  during  the  change. 
Power  shall  be  removed  from  the  areas  af- 
fected by  the  change  before  work  starts  to 
make  the  change  and  shall  not  be  restored 
tintll  the  effect  of  the  change  has  been  as- 
certained and  the  affected  areas  determined 
to  be  safe  by  a  certified  person. 

(v)  The  mine  foreman  shall  read  and 
countersign  promptly  the  dally  repxDrts  of  the 
pre-shlft  examiner  and  assistant  mine  fore- 
man, and  he  shall  read  and  countersign 
promptly  the  weekly  report  covering  the  ex- 
aminations for  hazardous  conditions.  Where 
such  reports  disclose  hazardous  conditions, 
they  shall  be  corrected  promptly.  If  such 
conditions  create  an  imminent  danger,  the 
OF>erator  shall  withdraw  all  i)ersons  from,  or 
prevent  any  person  from  entering,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  area  affected  by  such  con- 
ditions, except  those  persons  referred  to  in 
section  104(d)  of  this  Act.  until  such  danger 
is  abated.  The  mine  superintendent  or  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  mine  shall  also 
read  and  countersign  the  dally  and  weekly 
reports  of  such  persons. 

(w)  Each  day,  the  mine  foreman  and  each 
of  his  assistants  shall  enter  plainly  and  sign 
with  Ink  or  indelible  pencil  In  a  book  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  provided  for  that 
purpose  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  mine 
or  portion  thereof  under  his  supervision, 
which  report  shall  state  clearly  the  location 
and  nature  of  any  hazardous  condition  ob- 
served by  him  or  repjorted  to  him  during  the 
day  and  what  action  was  taken  to  remedy 
such  condition.  Such  book  shall  be  kept  in 
an  area  on  the  surface  of  the  mine  chosen 
by  the  operator  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
destruction  by  fire  or  other  hazard,  and  shall 
be  open  for  Inspection  by  Interested  persons. 

(X)  Before  a  coal  mine  Is  reopened  after 
having  been  abandoned  or  declared  inactive 
by  the  op)crator,  the  Secretary  shall  be  noti- 
fied, and  an  Inspection  shall  be  made  of  the 
entire  mine  by  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  before  mining  operations 
commence. 


(y)(l)  In  any  coal  mine  op>ened  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  the  entries  used 
as  Intake  and  return  alrcourses  shall  be  sep- 
arated from  belt  haulage  entries,  and  each 
operator  of  such  mine  shall  limit  the  velocity 
of  the  air  coursed  through  belt  haulage  en- 
tries to  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  oxygen  In  such  entries, 
and  to  insure  that  the  air  therein  shall  con- 
tain less  than  1.0  volume  per  centum  cf 
methane,  and  such  air  shall  not  be  used  to 
ventilate  active  working  places.  Whenever  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
finds,  in  the  case  of  any  coal  mine  opened  on 
or  prior  to  the  operative  date  of  this  title 
which  has  been  developed  with  more  than 
two  entries,  that  the  conditions  in  the  en- 
tries, other  than  belt  haulage  entries,  are 
such  as  to  permit  adequately  the  coursing 
of  intake  or  return  air  through  such  entries, 

( 1 )  the  belt  haulage  entries  shall  not  be  used 
to  ventilate,  unless  such  entries  are  neces- 
sary to  ventilate,  active  working  pl£u:es,  and 

(2)  when  the  belt  haulage  entries  are  not 
necessary  to  ventilate  the  active  working 
places,  the  operator  of  such  mine  shall  limit 
the  velocity  of  the  air  coursed  through  the 
belt  haulage  entries  to  the  amount  necessary 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen  In 
such  entries,  and  to  Insure  that  the  air  there- 
in shall  contain  less  than  1.0  volume  per  cen- 
tum of  methane. 

(2)  In  any  coal  mine  opened  on  or  after 
the  operative  date  of  this  title,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  coal  mine  opened  prior  to  such  date, 
in  any  new  working  section  of  such  mine, 
where  trolley  haulage  systems  are  main- 
tained and  where  trolley  wires  or  trolley 
feeder  wires  are  installed,  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  shall  require  a 
sufficient  number  of  entries  or  rooms  aa  In- 
take alrcourses  in  order  to  limit,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  velocity  of  air 
currents  on  such  haulageways  for  the  pur- 
pose of  minimizing  the  hazards  associated 
with  fires  and  dust  explosions  in  such  haul- 
ageways. 

(z)(l)  While  pillars  are  being  extracted  In 
any  area  of  a  coal  mine,  such  area  shall  be 
ventilated  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  this 
section. 

(2)  Within  nine  months  after  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  title,  all  areas  from  which 
pillars  have  been  wholly  or  partially  ex- 
tracted and  abandoned  areas,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative, shall  be  ventilated  by  bleeder  en- 
tries or  by  bleeder  systems  or  equivalent 
means,  or  be  sealed,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative. 
When  ventilation  of  such  areas  is  required, 
such  ventilation  shall  be  mainUlned  so  as 
continuously  to  dilute,  render  harmless,  and 
carry  away  methane  and  other  explosive  gases 
wltliln  such  areas  and  to  protect  the  active 
workings  of  the  mine  from  the  hazards  of 
such  methane  and  other  explosive  gaae^  Air 
coursed  through  underground  areaar  from 
which  pillars  have  been  wholly  or  partially 
extracted  which  enters  another  split  of  air 
shall  not  contain  more  than  2.0  volume  per 
centum  of  methane,  when  tested  at  the  point 
It  enters  such  other  split.  When  sealing  is 
required,  such  seals  shall  be  made  In  an 
approved  manner  so  as  to  Isolate  with  ex- 
plosion-proof bulkheads  such  areas  from  the 
active  workings  of  the  mine. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  mines  opened  on  or 
after  the  operative  date  of  this  title,  or  in 
the  case  of  working  sections  opened  on  or 
after  such  date  In  mines  opened  prior  to  such 
date,  the  mining  system  shall  be  designed  In 
accordance  with  a  plan  and  revisions  thereof 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  adopted  by 
such  operator  so  that,  as  each  working  sec- 
tion of  the  mine  Is  abandoned,  It  can  be  Iso- 
lated from  the  active  workings  of  the  mine 
with  explosion-proof  seals  or  bulkheads. 

COMBUSTIBLE     MATERIALS    AND    ROCK    DUSTING 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Coal  dust.  Including  float 
coal  dust  deposited  on  rock-dusted  surfaces. 
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loose  coal,  and  other  combustible  materials, 
shall  be  cleajied  up  and  not  be  permitted  to 
accumulate  In  active  worlclni<s.  or  on  electric 
equipment  therein 

(bi  Where  understround  mining  opera- 
tions In  active  workings  create  or  raise  ex- 
cessive imounta  of  dust,  water  or  water  with 
a  wetting  agent  added  to  It.  or  other  no  less 
effective  methods  approved  by  the  Secretary 
or  hij  Authorized  representative,  shall  be 
used  to  Abate  such  dust  In  working  places, 
particularly  In  distances  less  than  forty  feet 
from  the  face,  water,  with  or  without  a  wet- 
ting agent,  or  other  no  ;ess  effective  methods 
approved  by  the  Secret<u'y  or  his  authorized 
representative  shall  be  applied  to  coal  dust 
on  the  rlba,  roof,  and  floor  txi  reduce  dls- 
persibtlity  and  to  minimize  the  explosion 
hazard 

ic)  All  underground  areas  '.f  a  coal  mine, 
except  those  areas  m  which  the  dust  Is  too 
we^  or  too  high  in  incombustible  content  to 
propagate  an  explosion  shall  be  roclc  dusted 
to  within  f>)rty  feet  of  all  working  faces,  un- 
less such  areas  are  Inaccessible  or  unsafe  to 
enter  or  unless  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  permits  an  exception 
upon  his  finding  that  such  exception  will  not 
p<j8e  a  hazard  to  the  miners  All  crosscuts 
that  axe  less  than  forty  feet  from  a  working 
faceshall.jiso  be  rock  dusted 

id.)  Where  rock  dust  is  required  to  be  ap- 
plied. It  shall  be  distributed  upon  the  top. 
floor  and  sides  of  an  underground  areas  of  a 
coal  mine  and  maintained  in  such  quantities 
that  the  incombustible  content  of  the  com- 
bined coal  dust,  rock  dust  and  other  dust 
shall  be  not  less  than  65  per  centum,  but  the 
Incombustible  content  in  the  return  air- 
courses  shall  be  no  less  than  80  per  centum 
Where  methane  is  present  m  anv  ventilating 
current,  the  per  centum  of  Incombustible 
content  of  such  I'ombined  dusts  shall  be  in- 
creased 1  0  and  0  4  per  centum  for  each  0  I 
per  centum  of  methane  where  65  and  80  per 
centum,  respectively,  of  incombustlbies  are 
required 

(ei  Subsections  ibi  through  (d>  of  this 
section  shall  not  applv  to  underground 
anthracite  mines 

EI.EC-n«IC,\L    EqiTPMENT — GENERAL 

Sisc  305  laiili  Effective  one  year  after 
the  operative  date  of  this  tirle — 

lAi  all  Junction  or  distribution  boxes  used 
for  making  multiple  power  connecUons  inby 
the  last  open  crosscut  shall  be  permissible. 

iBi  all  handheld  electric  drills  blower  and 
exhaust  fans,  electric  pumps,  and  such  other 
low  horsefxjwer  electric  fa<re  equipment  as 
the  Secretary  may  designate  within  two 
months  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title 
which  are  taken  inf/o  or  used  inby  the  last 
open  crosscut  of  any  coal  mine  shall  be 
permissible: 

iCi  all  electric  face  equipment  which  Is 
taken  into  or  used  Inby  the  last  open  cross- 
cut of  any  c<>al  mine  classified  under  any 
provision  of  law  as  gassy  prior  to  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  title  shall  be  permissible; 
and 

(D)  all  other  electric  face  equipment  which 
Is  taken  into  or  used  inby  the  last  crosscut 
of  anv  coal  mine  except  a  coal  mine  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  i2i  of  this  subsection, 
which  has  not  been  classified  under  any  pro- 
vlsli^n  of  law  aa  a  gassy  mine  prior  to  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  shall  be  per- 
missible. 

(2i  Effective  four  years  after  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  title,  all  electric  face  equip- 
ment, other  than  equipment  referred  to  in 
paragraph  .  1  i  Bi  of  this  subsection,  which  Is 
taken  into  or  used  inby  the  last  open  cross- 
cut of  any  coal  mine  which  Is  iperated  en- 
tirely m  coal  seams  located  above  the  water- 
table  and  which  has  not  been  classified  un- 
der any  provision  of  law  as  a  gassy  mine 
prior  to  the  operative  date  of  this  title  and 
In  which  one  or  more  openings  were  made 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  permissible    except  that  any  opera- 


tor of  such  mine  who  is  unable  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  on  such 
effective  date  mav  flle  with  the  Panel  an 
application  for  a  peniut  for  noncompliance 
ninety  days  prior  to  such  date  If  the  Panel 
determines  .ifter  notice  to  .ill  Interested  per- 
snn.s  and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
under  section  5  of  this  Act.  that  such  appli- 
cation satisfies  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
I  10 1  of  this  subsection  and  thai  such  opera- 
tor, despite  his  diligent  efforts,  will  be  un- 
able to  comply  with  svich  provisions,  the 
Panel  may  Issue  to  s\ich  operator  such  a  per- 
mit Such  permit  shall  etwltle  the  pernilttee 
To  .m  addlUoniil  extension  of  time  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  of  not 
•o  exceed  twenty-four  months,  as  determined 
bv  'he  P.inel.  from  such  effective  date 

3 1  The  operator  of  each  coal  mine  shall 
maintain  In  permissible  condition  all  elec- 
tric face  equipment  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion '.o  be  permissible  which  Is  taken  into  or 
vised  inby  the  Uvst  open  crosscut  of  any  such 
mine 

i4>  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall, 
within  two  months  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  tile  with  the  SecretAr\-  a  state- 
ment listing  all  electric  face  equipment  by 
*ype  and  manufacturer  being  used  by  such 
operator  m  connection  with  mining  opera- 
tions m  such  mine  as  of  the  date  of  stich 
filing,  and  stating  whether  such  equipment 
Is  permissible  and  maintained  in  permissible 
condition  or  Is  nonpermlsslble  on  such  date 
of  filing,  and.  If  nonpermlsslble,  whether 
^uch  nonpermlsslble  equipment  has  ever 
been  rated  ;is  permissible,  and  such  other  In- 
formation .as  the  Secretary   may   require. 

•51  The  Secretary  -ihall  promptly  conduct 
.1  ^ur'ey  as  to  the  total  .ivallablUty  of  new  or 
rebuilt  permissible  electric  face  efiulpment 
and  replacement  parts  for  such  equipment 
and.  within  six  months  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  publish  the  results  of  such 
survey. 

'6i  Any  operator  of  a  coal  mine  who  Is 
unable  to  comnly  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (liiDl  of  this  subsection  within 
one  vear  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title 
m.'V  file  with  the  Panel  an  application  for  a 
permit  for  noncompliance  If  the  Panel  deter- 
mines that  such  application  satisfies  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (10»  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Panel  shall  issue  to  such  operator 
a  permit  for  noncompliance  Such  permit 
shall  entitle  the  permittee  to  an  extension 
of  time  to  comply  with  such  provisions  of 
paragraph  iliiDt  of  not  to  exceed  twelve 
months,  as  determined  bv  the  Panel,  from 
the  date  that  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  iliiD)  of  this  subsection  is 
required. 

1 71  Any  operator  of  a  coal  mine  Issued  a 
permit  under  paragraph  i6i  of  this  subsec- 
tion who.  ninety  davs  prior  to  the  termln.i- 
tlon  'if  such  permit,  or  renewal  thereof, 
determines  that  he  will  he  unable  to  compiv 
with  the  provisions  of  paragriiph  (liiDi  of 
this  subsection  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
permit  may  file  with  the  F'anel  an  applica- 
tion for  renewal  there<;if  Upon  receipt  of  such 
application,  the  Panel,  if  It  determines  after 
notice  to  all  Interested  persons  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  public  hearing  under  section 
5  of  this  Act.  that  such  application  satisfies 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  i  lOi  of  this  sub- 
section and  'hat  such  operator,  despite  his 
diligent  efforts,  will  be  unable  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  i  1  i  iDi .  may  re- 
new the  permit  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  months 

i8i  Anv  permit  or  renewal  thereof  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  entitle  the 
permittee  »i>  use  ^nrh  notiperinissihle  electric 
face  equipment  specified  In  the  permit  dur- 
ing the  term   >f  such  permit 

(9)  Permits  for  noncompliance  Issued  un- 
der paragraphs  (6)  or  iTi  of  this  subsection 
shall.  In  the  aggregate,  not  extend  the  p)erlod 
of  noncompliance  more  than  foirty-elght 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 


1 10)  Any  application  for  a  permit  of  non- 
compliance filed  under  this  subsection  shall 
contain  a  statement  by  the  operator — 

1  Ai  that  he  Is  unable  to  comply  with  para- 
graph ili(D)  or  paragraph  i2>  of  tin?  sub- 
section, as  appropriate,  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed. 

I  Bi  listing  the  nonpermlsslble  electric  lace 
equipment  being  used  by  such  operator  in 
connection  with  mining  operations  In  such 
mine  on  the  operative  date  of  this  title  .mcl 
the  date  of  the  application  by  type  and  man- 
ufacturer for  which  a  noncompliance  permit 
is  requested  and  whether  such  equijinient 
had  ever  been  rated  as  permissible: 

iCi  setting  forth  the  actions  taken  from 
and  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title  to 
comply  w^lth  paragraph  i  1  i  iDi  or  paraeraph 
i2i  of  this  subsection,  as  appropriate  to. 
gether  with  a  plan  setting  forth  a  scl-.edule 
of  compliance  with  said  paragraphs  idr  each 
such  equipment  referred  to  In  such  para- 
graphs and  being  used  by  the  operator  m  con- 
nection with  mining  operations  in  such  mine 
with  respect  to  which  such  permit  is  re- 
quested and  the  means  and  measures  to  be 
employed    'o   achieve   compliance;    and 

(D)  Including  such  other  Information  as 
the  Panel  may  require 

1 11 1  No  permit  for  noncompliance  sluil  be 
issued  under  this  subsection  lor  any  non- 
permlsslble electric  face  equipment  unless 
such  equipment  was  being  used  by  an  oper- 
ator In  connection  with  the  mining  upera- 
Uons  in  a  coal  mine  on  the  operative  date 
of  this  title 

I  12 1  Effective  one  year  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title  all  replacement  equipment 
ivcqulred  for  use  In  .any  mine  referred  to  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  permissible  .md  shall 
be  maintained  in  a  permissible  condition  and 
in  the  event  of  any  major  overhaul  ol  any 
Item  of  equipment  in  use  one  year  from  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  such  equipment 
shall  be  put  In.  and  thereafter  m.ilntained 
In.  a  [permissible  condition  unless,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  such  eqiupment  or 
necessiiry  replacement  parts  are  not  ivall- 
able 

ibi  A  copy  of  any  permit  granted  ir.der 
this  section  shall  be  mailed  Immedi.itelv  to 
a  representative  of  the  miners  of  ti.e  rr.ir.e 
to  which  it  pertains,  and  to  the  ptiblic  official 
or  agency  of  the  State  charged  with  :ulmln- 
isterlng  State  laws  relating  to  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  in  such  mine 

ici  Any  coal  mine  which,  prior  to  the 
operative  date  of  this  title,  was  cla.ssed  gassy 
under  any  provision  of  law  and  \v:;.~  re- 
quired to  use  permissible  electric  face  equip- 
ment and  to  m;untain  such  equipment  m 
a  permissible  condition  shall  continue  to  use 
such  equipment  and  to  maintain  such  equip- 
ment in  such  condition 

'd(  All  power-connecMon  points,  except 
where  permissible  power  connection  units  are 
used,  outby  the  last  open  crosscut  shall  be  in 
Intake  air 

(el  The  location  and  the  electrical  rating 
of  all  stationary  electric  apparatus  in  con- 
nection with  the  mine  electric  system,  in- 
cluding permanent  cables,  swltchgear.  recti- 
fying substations,  transformers,  permanent 
pumps  and  trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder 
wires,  and  settings  of  all  direct-current  cir- 
cuit breakers  protecting  underground  trolley 
circuits  shall  be  shown  on  a  mine  map  Any 
changes  made  in  a  location,  electric  ratine, 
or  setting  shall  be  promptly  shown  in  the 
map  when  the  change  Is  made.  Such  .map 
shall  be  available  to  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  and  to  the  miners 
In  such  mine 

(f)  All  power  circuits  and  electric  equip- 
ment shall  be  deenerglzed  before  work  Is  done 
on  such  circuits  and  equipment,  except  when 
necessary  for  trouble  shooting  or  testing 
In  addition,  energized  trolley  wires  mav  be 
repaired  only  by  a  person  trained  to  perform 
electrical  work  and  to  maintain  electrical 
equipment   and   the  operator  of  such  mine 
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shall  require  that  such  person  wear  approved 
and  tested  insulated  shoes  and  wlreman's 
gloves.  No  electrical  work  shall  be  performed 
on  low-,  medium-,  or  high-voltage  distribu- 
tion circuits  or  equipment,  except  by  a  quall- 
tled  person  or  by  a  person  trained  to  perform 
electrical  work  and  to  maintain  electrical 
equipment  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
qualified  person.  Disconnecting  devices  shall 
be  locked  out  and  suitably  tagged  by  the  per- 
.sons  who  performed  such  work,  except  that, 
in  cases  where  locking  out  is  not  possible, 
such  devices  shall  be  opened  and  suitably 
tagged  by  such  persons.  Locks  or  tags  shall 
be  removed  only  by  the  persons  who  installed 
them  or.  If  such  persons  are  unavailable,  by 
persons  authorized  by  the  operator  or  his 
agent. 

iL'i  All  electric  equipment  shall  be  fre- 
quently examined,  tested,  and  properly 
maintained  by  a  qualified  person  to  assure 
safe  operating  conditions.  When  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  condition  Is  found  on  elec- 
tric equipment,  such  equipment  shall  be  re- 
mo\ed  from  service  until  such  condition  Is 
corrected  A  record  of  such  examinations 
shall  be  kept  and  made  available  to  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  ^he  Secretary  and 
to  the  miners  in  such  mine. 

I  hi  All  electric  conductors  shall  be  sufH- 
cient  in  size  and  have  adequate  current- 
carrying  capaoltv  and  be  of  such  construc- 
tion that  a  rise  in  temperature  resulting 
Irom  normal  operation  will  not  damage  the 
msul.itlng  materials. 

(11  Al!  electrical  connections  or  splices 
in  conductors  shall  be  mechanically  and 
electrically  efficient,  and  suitable  connectors 
shall  be  used.  AH  electrical  connections  or 
splices  in  Insulated  wire  shall  be  relnsulated 
at  least  to  the  same  degree  of  protection  as 
the  remainder  of  the  wire. 

(ji  Cables  shall  enter  metal  frames  of 
motors,  splice  boxes,  and  electric  compart- 
ments only  through  proper  fittings.  When 
insulated  wires  other  than  cables  pass 
throush  metal  frames  the  holes  shall  be  sub- 
stantially bushed  with  Insulated  bushings. 
(ki  .All  power  wires  (except  trailing  cables 
on  mobile  equljiment.  specially  designed 
cables  conducting  high-voltage  power  to 
undereround  rectifying  equipment  or  trans- 
formers, or  bar;  or  Insulated  ground  and 
return  wires*  shall  be  supported  on  well-ln- 
sula'.ed  insulators  and  shall  not  contact 
combus'ible  material,  roof,  or  ribs. 

ill  Power  wires  and  cables,  except  trolley 
wires,  trolley  feeder  wires,  and  bare  signal 
wires,  shall  be  Insulated  adequately  and  fully 
protected. 

mi  .Automatic  circuit-breaking  devices  or 
'uses  lif  the  correct  type  and  capacity  shall  be 
installed  so  as  to  protect  all  electric  equip- 
ment and  circuits  against  short  circuit  and 
overloads  Three-phase  motors  on  all  electric 
equipment  shall  be  provided  with  overload 
protection  that  will  deenerglze  all  three 
phases  in  the  event  that  any  phase  Is  over- 
loaded 

nil  In  all  main  i>ower  circuits,  dlsconnect- 
Ine  switches  shall  be  installed  underground 
unthin  five  hundred  feet  of  the  bottoms  of 
shaft-  and  boreholes  through  which  main 
power  iircults  enter  the  underground  area  of 
the  m;i.e  and  within  five  hundred  feet  of  all 
other  places  where  main  power  circuits  enter 
the  underground  area  of  the  mine. 

'0  1  All  electric  equipment  shall  be  provided 
with  sv«,itches  or  other  controls  that  are 
safely  tiesigned,  constructed,  and  Installed. 
pi  ?:ach  ungrounded,  exposed  power  con- 
ducto'-  that  leads  underground  shall  be 
equipped  with  suitable  lightning  arresters  of 
appro',  ed  type  within  one  hundred  feet  of 
the  po:nt  where  the  circuit  enters  the  mine. 
Lightning  arresters  shall  be  connected  to  a 
low  resistance  grounding  medium  on  the  sur- 
face -.vhlch  shall  be  separated  from  neutral 
grounds  by  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  feet, 
(qi  No  device  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 


any  coal  mine  which  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  'or  his  authorized  represent- 
ative shall  be  permitted  In  such  mine. 

(r)  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  in  any  mine  that  elec- 
tric face  equipment  be  provided  with  devices 
that  will  permit  the  equipment  to  be  de- 
energlzed quickly  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

TRAILING    CABLES 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Trailing  cables  used  In  coal 
mines  shall  meet  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  flame-resistant 
cables. 

(b)  Short-circuit  protection  for  trailing 
cables  shall  be  provided  by  an  automatic  cir- 
cuit breaker  or  other  no  less  effective  device 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  adequate  cur- 
rent-Interrupting capacity  in  each  un- 
grounded conductor.  Disconnecting  devices 
used  to  disconnect  power  from  trailing  cables 
shall  be  plainly  marked  and  identified  and 
such  devices  shall  be  equipped  or  designed 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  determined 
by  visual  observation  that  the  power  is  dis- 
connected. 

(c)  When  two  or  more  trailing  cables  Junc- 
tion to  the  same  distribution  center,  means 
shall  be  provided  to  assure  against  connect- 
ing a  trailing  cable  to  the  wrong  size  circuit 
breaker. 

(d)  One  temporary  splice  may  be  made  In 
any  trailing  cable.  Such  trailing  cable  may 
only  be  used  for  the  next  twenty-four  hour 
period.  No  temporary  splice  shall  be  made 
In  a  training  cable  within  twenty-five  feet 
of  the  machine,  except  cable  reel  equipment. 
Temporary  splices  in  trailing  cables  shall  be 
made  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and  shall  be 
mechanically  strong  and  well  insulated. 
Trailing  cables  or  hand  cables  which  have 
exposed  wires  or  which  have  splices  that  heat 
or  spark  under  load  shall  not  be  used.  As 
used   In   this  subsection,   the   term   •splice" 

"  means  the  mechanical  Joining  of  one  or  more 
conductors  that  have  been  severed. 

(e)  When  permanent  splices  in  trailing 
cables  are  made,  they  shall  be — 

(11  mechanically  strong  with  adequate 
electrical  conductivity  and  flexibility; 

(2)  effectively  insulated  and  sealed  so  as 
to  exclude  moisture:  and 

(3)  vulcanized  or  otherwise  treated  with 
suitable  materials  to  provide  flame-resistant 
qualities  and  good  bonding  to  the  outer 
Jacket. 

(f)  Trailing  cables  shall  be  clamped  to 
machines  in  a  manner  to  protect  the  cables 
from  damage  and  to  prevent  strain  on  the 
electrical  connections.  Trailing  cables  shall 
be  adequately  protected  to  prevent  d.^mage 
by  mobile  equipment. 

(g)  Trailing  cable  and  power  cable  con- 
nections to  junction  boxes  shall  not  be  made 
or  broken  under  load. 

GROUNDINO 

Sec.  307.  (a)  All  metallic  sheaths,  armors, 
and  conduits  enclosing  power  conductors 
shall  be  electrically  continuous  throughout 
and  shall  be  grounded  by  methods  approved 
by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Metallic  frames,  casings,  and  other  en- 
closures of  electric  equipment  that  can  be- 
come "alive"  through  failure  of  Insulation  or 
by  contact  with  energized  parts  shall  be 
grounded  by  methods  approved  by  an  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary. 
Methods  other  than  grounding  which  provide 
no  less  effective  protection  may  be  permitted 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative. 

(b)  The  frames  of  all  oflftrack  direct  cur- 
rent machines  and  the  enclosures  of  related 
detached  components  shall  be  effectively 
grounded,  or  otherwise  maintained  at  no  less 
safe  voltages,  by  methods  approved  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  frames  of  all  stationary  high- 
voltage  equipment  receiving  power  from  un- 
grounded  delta  systems   shall  be  grounded 


by  methods  approved  by  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary. 

(d)  High-voItage  lines,  both  on  the  surface 
and  underground,  shall  be  deenerglzed  and 
grounded  before  work  is  performed  on  them, 
except  that  repairs  may  be  permitted,  in  the 
case  of  energized  surface  high-voltage  lines, 
If  such  repairs  are  made  by  a  qualified  per- 
son in  accordance  with  procedures  and  safe- 
guards, Including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  re- 
quirement that  the  operator  of  such  mine 
provide,  test,  and  maintain  protective  devices 
in  making  such  repairs,  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  operative  date  of 
this  title. 

(e)  When  not  in  use,  power  circuits  under- 
ground shall  be  deenerglzed  on  idle  days  and 
idle  shifts,  except  that  rectifiers  and  trans- 
formers may  remain  energized 

UNDERGROUND  HIGH-VOLTAGE  DlSTRIBtTTION 

Sec.  308.  (a)  High- voltage  circuits  entering 
the  underground  area  of  any  coal  mine  shall 
be  protected  by  suitable  circuit  breakers  of 
adequate  interrupting  capacity  which  are 
properly  tested  and  maintained  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  breakers  shall  be 
equipped  with  devices  to  provide  protection 
against  under-voltage,  grounded  phase,  short 
circuit,  and  overcurrent. 

(bi  High-voltage  circuits  extending  un- 
derground and  supplying  portable,  mobile, 
or  stationary  high-voltage  equipment  shall 
contain  either  a  direct  or  derived  neutral 
which  shall  be  grounded  through  a  suitable 
resistor  at  the  source  transformers,  and  a 
grounding  circuit,  originating  at  the  ground- 
ed side  of  the  grounding  resistor,  shall  extend 
along  with  the  power  conductors  and  serve 
as  a  grounding  conductor  for  the  frames  of 
all  high-voltage  equipment  supplied  power 
from  that  circuit,  except  that  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative  may  permit 
ungrounded  high-voltage  circuits  to  be  ex- 
tended underground  to  feed  stationary  elec- 
trical equipment  if  such  circuits  are  either 
steel  armored  or  installed  in  grounded,  rigid 
steel  conduit  throughout  their  entire  length 
and  upon  his  finding  that  such  exception 
does  not  pose  a  hazard  to  the  miners.  Within 
one  hundred  feet  of  the  point  on  the  surface 
where  high-voltage  circuits  enter  the  under- 
ground portion  of  the  mine,  disconnecting 
devices  shall  be  installed  and  so  equipped 
or  designed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
determined  by  visual  observation  that 
the  power  is  disconnected,  except  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative may  permit  such  devices  to  be 
installed  at  a  greater  distance  from  such  area 
oi  the  mine  if  he  determines,  based  on  exist- 
ing physical  conditions,  that  such  installa- 
tion will  be  more  accessible  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance and  will  not  pose  any  hazard  to  the 
miners. 

I  c )  The  grounding  resistor,  where  required, 
shall  be  of  the  proper  ohmic  value  to  limit 
the  voltage  drop  in  the  grounding  circuit 
external  to  the  resistor  to  not  more  than  100 
volts  under  fault  conditions.  The  grounding 
resistor  shall  be  rated  for  maximum  fault 
current  continuously  and  insulated  from 
ground  for  a  voltage  equal  to  the  phase-to- 
phase  voltage  of  the  system. 

(dl  Six  months  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  title,  high-voltage,  resistance  grounded 
systems  shall  Include  a  fall  safe  ground 
check  circuit  to  monitor  continuously  the 
grounding  circuit  to  assure  continuity  and 
the  fall  safe  ground  check  circuit  shall  cause 
the  circuit  breaker  to  open  when  either  the 
ground  or  pilot  check  wire  is  broken,  or  other 
no  less  effective  device  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  authorized  representative  to 
assure  such  continuity,  except  that  an  ex- 
tension of  time,  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
months,  may  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary 
on  a  mlne-by-mlne  basis  If  he  determines 
that  such  equipment  Is  not  available. 

(e)(1)  Underground  high-voltage  cables 
used  in  resistance  grounded  systems  shall  be 
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equipped  MTlth  metallic  shields  around  e«ob 
power  conductor,  with  one  or  more  ground 
conductors  bavtng  a  total  crooa-aectlonal 
area  of  not  less  than  one-half  the  power  con- 
ductor, and  with  an  Insulated  internal  or  ex- 
ternal conductor  not  smaller  than  No.  8 
(AWOi  for  the  jjround  continuity  check 
drcult 

(3)  All  such  cablM  shall  be  adequat«  for 
the  Intended  current  and  voltage  3pllc«s 
made  '.a  such  cables  shall  provide  continu- 
ity of  all  components 

if)  Couplers  that  are  used  with  medium- 
voltage  or  high-voltage  power  circuits  shall 
be  of  the  three-phase  type  with  a  full  me- 
tallic shell,  except  that  the  S«cretary  may 
fjermlt.  under  such  >ruldellnea  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, no  less  effective  couplers  constructed 
of  materials  other  than  metal.  Couplers  shall 
be  adequate  for  the  voltage  and  current  ex- 
pected All  exposed  metal  on  the  metallic 
couplers  shall  be  grounded  to  the  gcround 
conductor  in  the  cable  The  coupler  shall  be 
constructed  so  that  the  ground  check  con- 
tinuity conductor  shall  be  broken  first  and 
the  ground  conductors  shall  be  broken  last 
when  the  coupler  Is  being  uncoupled. 

ig)  Slngle-piiase  lo*ds.  such  as  trans- 
former prlmarlee.  shall  be  connected  phase 
to  pha«e 

f-hi  Ail  underground  high- voltage  tran*- 
mlaalon  cables  shall  be  Installed  only  in 
regularly  inspected  Alroourses  and  haulage- 
way*,  and  shall  be  covered,  bvirled.  >r  placed 
so  as  to  i^fford  protection  against  damage, 
guarded  where  men  regularly  work  or  pass 
under  t;hein  unless  they  are  six  and  one-hsJf 
feet  or  mo<re  above  the  floor  or  rail,  securely 
anchored,  properly  Inarulated.  and  guarded 
at  ends,  .uid  oovered,  insulated,  or  placed  Oo 
prevent  contact  with  trolley  wires  and  other 
low-voltage  circuits 

(1)  Disconnecting  devices  .'iKall  be  installed 
at  the  beginning  of  branch  lines  in  high- 
voltage  circuits  and  equlpip>ed  ->r  designed  In 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  determined  by 
visual  :>bservatlon  that  the  circuit  is  deener- 
glzed  when  the  switches  are  open 

iji  Circuit  breakers  and  disconnecting 
switches  underground  shall  be  marked  for 
tdenttflcatlon. 

I  k)  In  ".he  case  of  high -voltage  cables  used 
as  trailing  cables,  tempiorary  >pllc«s  shaJl 
not  be  used  ind  al!  permanent  splices  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  section  306' e) 
of  this  title  Permlnatlona  and  splices  In  all 
other  high-voltage  ':;»bles  shall  be  made  in 
aocordanoe  with  the  manufacturer's  specifi- 
cations 

ill  Frames,  supporting  structures,  and  en- 
closures lit  stationary  portable  or  mobile  un- 
derground hleh-voltage  equipment  and  ill 
high-voltage  equipment  supplying  power  to 
such  equipment  receiving  power  from  reslst- 
.^nc9  crounded  systems  shall  be  effectively 
grounded  'o   the  hlgh-vultHge  ground 

i  m  I  Power  centers  and  portable  transform- 
ers shall  be  deenerglzed  before  they  are  moved 
from  one  location  to  another,  except  that, 
when  equipment  powered  by  sources  other 
than  such  centers  or  transformers  is  not 
available  the  Secretary  may  permit  .^uch  ren- 
ters ,ind  transformers  to  be  moved  while 
energized,  If  he  determines  that  .mother 
equivalent  or  i?reater  hazard  may  otherwise 
be  created,  and  If  they  ,ire  moved  under  the 
supervision  <>{  a  qualified  person,  and  !f  such 
centers  and  transformer?!  are  exan^lned  prior 
to  such  movement  by  such  person  and  found 
to  be  grounded  by  methods  approved  by  m 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
and  otherwl-e  protectetl  from  htuiards  to  the 
miner  -\  record  ^hall  be  kept  of  such  exami- 
nations. High-voltage  cables,  other  than  trail- 
ing cables,  shall  not  be  moved  or  handled  at 
anv  time  while  energized  except  that,  when 
such  .-enters  and  transformers  ,ire  moved 
while  energized  as  permitted  under  this  sub- 
section, energized  high -voltage  cables  at- 
tached to  such  centers  .ind  transformers  may 
be  moved  only  by  a  quailSed  person  and  the 
operator  of  such  mine  shall  require  that  such 


person   wear   Approved   and   tested  Insulated 
wlreman's  gloves 

f.VDKBGROrND  LOW-  .\ND  MSDmi-VOLTAGS 
ALTTaNATTNC    CtmXXffT    CIBCUFTS 

Sec  309  iai  Low-  and  medium- voltage 
power  circuits  serving  three-phase  alternat- 
ing current  equlpnvent  shall  be  protected  by 
suitable  circuit  breakers  of  adequate  Inter- 
rupting capacity  which  are  properly  tested 
and  maintained  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary Such  breakers  shall  be  equipped  with 
devices  to  provide  protection  against  under- 
voltage.  grounded  phase,  short  circuit,  and 
over-current 

I  bi  Low-  aJid  medium-voltage  three-Ftbase 
alternating-current  circuits  used  imder- 
ground  shall  contain  either  a  direct  or  de- 
rived neutral  which  shall  be  grounded 
through  a  suitable  resistor  at  the  power 
center,  and  a  grounding  circuit,  originating 
at  the  grounded  aide  of  the  grounding  re- 
sistor, shall  extend  along  with  the  power 
conductors  and  serve  as  a  grounding  con- 
ductor for  the  frame*  of  all  the  electrical 
equipment  supplied  power  from  that  circuit, 
except  that  the  Secretary  or  hla  authorized 
representative  may  permit  ungrounded  low- 
and  medium -voltage  circuits  to  be  used  un- 
derground to  feed  such  stationary  electrical 
equipment  If  such  circuits  are  either  steel 
armored  or  installed  in  grounded  rigid  steel 
conduit  throughout  their  entire  length  The 
grounding  resistor,  where  required,  shall  be 
of  the  proper  ohmic  \alue  to  limit  the 
ground  fault  current  to  25  amperes.  The 
grounding  resistor  shall  be  rated  for  maxi- 
mum fault  current  continuously  and  Insu- 
lated from  ground  for  a  voltage  equal  to  the 
phase-to-phase  voltage  of  the  system 

(c)  Six  months  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title,  low-  and  medium -voltage  re- 
sistance grounded  systems  shall  Include  a 
fall  safe  ground  check  circuit  to  monitor  con- 
tinuously the  grounding  circuit  to  assure 
continuity  which  ground  check  circuit  shall 
cause  the  circuit  breaker  to  open  when  either 
the  ground  or  pilot  check  wire  Is  broken,  or 
other  no  less  effective  device  approved  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive to  assure  such  continuity,  except  that 
an  extension  of  time,  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
months,  may  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary 
in  a  mine-by-mlne  basis  If  he  determines 
that  such  equipment  Is  not  available.  Cable 
couplers  shall  be  constructed  .so  that  the 
ground  check  continuity  conductor  shall  be 
broken  first  and  the  ground  conductors  shall 
be  broken  last  when  the  coupler  la  being  un- 
coupled 

idi  Disconnecting  devices  shall  be  In- 
stalled in  conjunction  with  the  circuit 
breaker  to  provide  visual  evidence  that  the 
power  l3  disconnected  Trailing  cables  for 
mobile  equipment  shall  contain  one  or  more 
ground  conductors  having  a  cross  sectional 
area  of  not  less  than  i^ne-half  the  power 
conductor,  and,  -six  months  after  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  title,  an  Insulated  con- 
ductor for  the  ground  continuity  check  cir- 
cuit rir  other  no  less  effective  device  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  to  assure  such  continuity,  ex- 
cept that  an  extension  of  time,  not  In  excess 
of  twelve  months  may  be  permitted  by  the 
Secretary  m  a  mlne-by-mine  basis  If  he 
determines  that  such  equipment  Is  not 
available  Spllce.s  made  In  the  cables  shall 
provide  c^jntlnulty  of  all  components 

lei  Single  phase  loads  shall  be  connected 
phase  to  phase 

If  I  Circuit  breakers  shall  be  marked  for 
Identification. 

(g)  Trailing  cables  for  medium  voltage 
circuits  shall  include  grounding  conductors. 
a  ground  check  conductor,  and  ground  metal- 
lic shields  around  each  jiower  conductor  or 
a  .grounded  metallic  shield  over  the  assem- 
bly, fxcept  that  <>n  ecjulpment  employing 
cable  reels,  cables  without  shields  may  be 
used  If  the  Insulation  is  rated  2.000  volts  or 
more 


THOLLKT    Wiacs    AND    TSOIXXT    FKSDKR    ^^'IRxs 

S«c.  310.  (a)  Trolley  wires  and  trolley 
feeder  wires  shall  be  provided  with  cutout 
switches  at  Intervals  of  not  more  than  2,000 
feet  and  near  the  beginning  of  all  brunch 
lines. 

(b)  Trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires 
shall  be  provided  with  over-current  pro. 
tectlon 

(C)  Trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder  •j.trea. 
high-voltage  cables  and  transformers  !^hall 
not  be  located  Inby  the  last  open  crosscut 
and  shall  be  kept  at  least  150  feet  from  puiu 
workings. 

id)  Trolley  wires,  trolley  feeder  wires,  and 
bare  signal  wires  shall  be  Insulated  ade- 
quately where  they  pass  through  doors  and 
stoppings,  and  where  they  cross  other  power 
wires  and  cables.  Trolley  wires  and  trolley 
feeder  wires  shall  be  g^uarded  adequately  H) 
at  all  points  where  men  are  required  to  work 
or  i>ass  regularly  under  the  wires;  (2i  on 
both  sides  of  all  doors  and  stoppings;  and 
( 3 )  at  man-trip  stations.  The  Secretary  .  r  his 
authorized  representatives  shall  specify  ..ther 
conditions  where  trolley  wires  and  t.'olley 
feeder  wires  shall  be  adequately  prcvcted 
to  prevent  contact  by  any  person,  r.r  -hall 
require  the  use  of  Improved  methods  t-.  pre. 
vent  such  contact.  Temporary  guard?  shall 
be  provided  where  trackmen  and  othrr  per- 
sons work  In  proximity  to  trolley  wire;  and 
trolley  feeder  wires, 

rOM  PROTTCnON 

Sec  311  (a)  Each  coal  mine  shall  tie  pro- 
vided with  suitable  flreflghtlng  equipment 
adapted  for  the  size  and  conditions  if  the 
mine  TTie  Secretary  shall  establish  minimum 
requirements  for  the  type,  quality,  and  qu.in- 
tlty  of  such  equipment,  and  the  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Secretary  or  the  Director  f  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  relating  to  such  equl  iment 
In  effect  on  the  operative  date  of  th!^  title 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  modified  or 
superseded  by  the  Secretary.  After  every 
blasting  op>eratlon.  an  examination  .~h.iU  be 
made  to  determine  whether  flres  hav.-  been 
started. 

lb)  Underground  storage  places  for  lubri- 
cating oil  and  grease  shall  be  of  t:  reproof 
construction  Except  for  specially  prepared 
materials  approved  by  the  Secretary  :  ibrl- 
catlng  oil  and  grease  kept  In  all  undercr ound 
areas  In  a  coal  mine  shall  be  in  fireproof, 
closed  metal  containers  or  other  no  it-^s  ef- 
fective containers  approved  by  the  Secretary 

I  CI  Underground  transformer  st.itions. 
battery-charging  stations,  substatlon.s  com- 
pressor stations,  shops,  and  perm.ment 
pumpe  shall  be  housed  In  fireproof  truc- 
tures  or  areas.  Air  currents  used  to  ventilate 
structures  or  areas  enclosing  electrical  in- 
stallations shall  be  coursed  directly  ir.to  the 
return.  Other  underground  structures  in- 
stalled in  a  coal  mine  aa  the  Secretarv  raay 
prescribe  shall  be  of  fireproof  construct.. jp. 

id)  .Ml  welding,  cutting,  or  solderini:  '.vuh 
arc  or  flame  In  all  underground  areas  of  a 
coal  mine  shall,  whenever  practicable,  be  con- 
ducted  in  fireproof  enclosures  Weldlnc,  cut- 
ting or  soldering  with  arc  or  flame  :n  ther 
than  a  fireproof  enclosure  shall  be  done  •:nder 
the  supervision  of  a  qualified  person  who 
shall  make  a  diligent  search  for  fire  curing 
and  after  such  operations  and  shall,  irr.- 
medlately  before  and  during  such  opera- 
tions, continuously  test  for  methane  -Alth 
means  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detect- 
ing methane  Welding,  cutting,  or  soldering 
shall  not  be  conducted  In  air  that  ci.i>!:»!ns 
1  0  volume  per  centum  or  more  of  ineMiane 
Rock  dust  or  suitable  fire  extinguishers  ^nall 
be  Immediately  available  during  such  cid- 
Ing.  cutting,  or  soldering 

le)  Within  one  year  after  the  operative 
date  of  thl.s  title,  fire  suppression  devices 
meeting  specifications  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  Installed  on  unattended  un- 
derground equipment  and  suitable  ftre- 
reslstant    hydraulic    fluids   approved   by   the 
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Secretary  shall  be  used  In  the  hydraulic  sys- 
t.-nis  of  such  equipment.  Such  fluids  shall  be 
i!<ed  in  the  hydraulic  systems  of  other  under- 
pnnind  equipment  unless  fire  suppression 
devices  meeting  specifications  prescribed  by 
•  he  Secretary  are  installed  on  such  equip- 
ment. 

if)  Deluge-type  water  sprays  of  foam  gen- 
erators automatically  actuated  by  rise  in  tem- 
perature, or  other  no  less  effective  means  ap- 
pr.ved  by  the  Secretary  of  controlling  fire, 
shall  be  Installed  at  main  and  secondary  belt- 
convevor  drives.  Where  sprays  or  foam  gen- 
erators are  used  they  shall  supply  a  sufficient 
qu;>ntlty  of  water  or  foam  to  control  flres. 

ij)  Underground  belt  conveyors  shall  be 
equipped  with  slippage  and  sequence 
switches  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty 
davs  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
require  that  devices  be  installed  on  all  such 
be!-s  which  will  give  a  warning  automatically 
when  a  flre  occurs  on  or  near  such  belt.  The 
secretary  shall  prescribe  a  schedule  for  In- 
fi.iiUng  fire  suppression  devices  on  belt  haul- 
agcways. 

h  I  On  and  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
titjp.  all  conveyor  belts  acquired  for  use 
underground  sh.-\ll  meet  the  requirements  to 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  for  flame- 
re  :>t,int  conveyor  belts 


MAPS 

i::c    312.   (a)    The  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
shall  have  In  a  fireproof  repository  located  In 
ah  ..rea  on  the  surface  of  the  mine  chosen  by 
the  mine  op>erator  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
de-' ruction  by   flre  or  other  hazard,  an  ac- 
curate   and   up-to-date    map   of    such    mine 
dr.iwp.   on   scAlD    Such   map   shall   show  the 
.ict:ve  worklngr.  all  pillared,  worked  out,  and 
abandoned  areas,  except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  entries  and  aircourses  with  the  dl- 
rec.'.on  of  airflow  Indicated  by  arrows,  con- 
tour lines  of  all  elevations,  elevations  cf  all 
mam   :nid   cross   or  side  entries,  dip  of  the 
C3a:t>cd.  escapeways,  adjacent  mine  workings 
wnrin   one   thousand    feet,   mines   above   or 
be;  '.V.  water  pools  above,  and  either  produc- 
ing .  r  .ibandoned  oil  and  gas  wells  located 
wu..;n  five  hundred  feet  of  such  mine  and 
anv    underground    area    of    such    mine,    and 
suc;i  other  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require   Such  map  shall  Identify  those  areas 
uf  the  mine  which  have  been  pillared,  worked 
out,  ..r  abandoned  which  ure  Inaccessible  or 
cannot   be  entered   safely  and   on  which   no 
lnf.\'^:iiation  Is  available    Such  map  shall  be 
ni.'i;l:'    ir  certified  by  a  registered  engineer  or 
a  rivistered  surveyor  of  the  State  In  which 
the  m;nc  Is  located.  Such  map  shall  be  kept 
up  1  .  date  by  temporary  notations  and  such 
m.'.p   shall   be  revised   and   supplemented   at 
mte.-vals  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on  tlie 
bii^.;  1  t  a  sur\-ey  made  or  certified  by  such 
entMieer  or  surveyor 

I  '>  I  The  coal  mine  map  and  any  revision 
and  -upplement  thereof  shall  be  available 
for  inspection  by  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative,  by  coal  mine  Inspectors 
of  the  State  in  which  the  mine  Is  located, 
by  miners  in  the  mine  and  their  representa- 
tives nnd  bv  operators  of  adjacent  coal  mines 
and  hy  persons  owning,  leasing,  or  residing 
on  surface  areas  of  such  mines  or  areas  ad- 
jacent to  such  mines.  The  operator  shall 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  upon  request, 
one  "r  more  copies  of  such  map  and  any  re- 
vl.qon  and  supplement  thereof.  Such  map 
or  reMslon  and  supplement  thereof  shall  be 
kep'  confidential  and  its  contents  shall  not 
be  divulged  to  any  other  person,  except  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  In  connection  with  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
(CI  Whenever  an  operator  permanently 
closes  or  abandons  a  coal  mine,  or  temporarily 
closes  a  coal  mine  for  a  period  of  more  than 
ninety  days,  he  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Secretary  of  such  closure.  Within  sixty  days 


of  the  permanent  closure  or  abandonment  of 
the  mine,  or.  when  the  mine  Is  temporarily 
closed,  upon  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  closure,  the 
operator  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  a  copy 
of  the  mine  map  revised  and  supplemented 
to  the  date  of  the  closure.  Such  copy  of  the 
mine  map  shall  be  certlfled  by  a  registered 
surveyor  or  registered  engineer  of  the  State 
In  which  the  mine  is  located  and  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection. 

BIJISTTNG    AND    EXFLOSIVES 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Black  blasting  powder  shall 
not  be  stored  or  used  underground.  Mudcaps 
(adobes)  or  other  unconfined  shots  shall  not 
be  fired  underground. 

(b)  Explosives  and  detonators  shall  be  kept 
in  separate  containers  until  Immediately  be- 
fore blasting.  In  underground  anthracite 
mines.  (1)  mudcaps  or  other  open,  uncon- 
fined shake  shots  may  be  fired,  if  restricted 
to  battery  starting  when  methane  or  a  flre 
hazard  is  not  present,  and  If  It  is  otherwise 
Impracticable  to  start  the  battery;  (2)  open, 
unconfined  shake  shots  in  pitching  veins 
may  be  fired,  when  no  methane  or  flre  haz- 
ard Is  present.  If  the  taking  down  of  loose 
hanging  ccal  by  other  means  is  too  hazard- 
ous; and  (3)  tests  for  methane  shall  be 
made  immediately  before  such  shots  are  fired 
and  if  1.0  volume  per  centum  cr  more  of 
methane  is  present,  when  tested,  such  shot 
shall  be  made  until  the  methane  content  Is 
reduced  below  1.0  volume  per  centum. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  this  subsection. 
In  all  underground  areas  of  a  coal  mine  only 
permissible  explosives,  electric  detonators  of 
proper  strength,  and  permissible  blasting  de- 
vices shalL  be  used  and  all  explosives  and 
blasting  deflces  shall  be  used  In  a  permissible 
manner.  Pertnlsslble  explosives  shall  be  fired 
only  with  permissible  shot  firing  units.  Only 
incombustible  materials  shall  be  used  for 
stemming  boreholes.  The  Secretary  may. 
under  such  safeguards  as  he  may  prescribe, 
permit  the  firing  of  more  than  twenty  shots 
and  allow  the  use  of  nonpermlssible  explo- 
sives In  sinking  shafts  and  slopes  from  the 
surface  In  rock.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
prohibit  the  use  of  compressed  air  blasting. 

(d)  Explosives  or  detonators  carried  any- 
where underground  in  a  coal  mine  by  any 
person  shall  be  In  containers  constructed  of 
nonconductive  material,  maintained  in  good 
condition,  and  kept  closed. 

(e)  Explosives  or  detonators  shall  be  trans- 
ported In  special  closed  containers  (1)  in 
cars  moved  by  means  of  a  locomotive  or 
rope.  (2)  on  belts.  (3)  in  shuttle  cars,  or  (4) 
in  equipment  designed  especially  to  trans- 
port such  explosives  or  detonators. 

(f)  When  supplies  of  explosives  and  deto- 
nators for  use  in  one  or  more  working  sec- 
tions are  stored  underground,  they  shall  be 
kept  in  section  boxes  or  magazines  of  sub- 
stantial construction  with  no  metal  exposed 
on  the  Inside,  located  at  least  twenty-five  feet 
from  roadways  and  power  wires,  and  In  a  dry. 
well  rock-dusted  location  protected  from  falls 
of  raof,  except  In  pitching  beds,  where  It  is 
not  pDssible  to  comply  with  the  location  re- 
quirement, such  boxes  shall  be  placed  in 
niches  cut  Into  the  solid  coal  or  rock. 

(g)  Explosives  and  detonators  stored  in  the 
working  places  shall  be  kept  In  separate 
closed  containers  which  shall  be  located  out 
of  the  line  of  blast  and  not  less  than  flfty 
feet  from  the  working  face  and  fifteen  feet 
from  and  pipeline,  powerllne.  rail,  or  con- 
veyor, except  that,  if  kept  in  nlchea  in  the 
rib,  the  distance  from  any  pljjellne.  power- 
line,  rail,  or  conveyor  shall  be  at  least  five 
feet.  Such  explosives  and  detonators,  when 
stored,  shall  be  separated  by  a  distance  of 
at  least  five  feet. 


HOISTING    AND    MANTRIPS 

Sec.  314.  (a)  Every  hoist  used  to  transport 
persons  at  a  coal  mine  shall  be  equipped  with 
overspeed,  overwind,  and  automatic  stop  con- 
trols. Every  hoist  handling  platforms,  cages. 


or  other  devices  used  to  transport  persons 
shall  be  equipped  with  brakes  capable  of 
stopping  the  fully  loaded  platform,  cage,  or 
other  device;  with  holsttng  cable  adequately 
strong  to  sustain  the  fully  loaded  platform, 
cage,  or  other  device;  and  have  a  proper  mar- 
gin of  safety.  Cages,  platforms,  or  other  de- 
vices which  are  used  to  transport  persons  in 
shafts  and  slopes  shall  be  equipped  with 
safety  catches  or  other  no  less  effective  de- 
vices approved  by  the  Secretary  that  act 
quickly  and  effectively  in  an  emergency,  and 
such  catches  shall  be  tested  at  least  once 
every  two  months.  Hoisting  equipment,  in- 
cluding automatic  elevators,  that  Is  used  to 
transport  persons  shall  be  examined  dally. 
Where  persons  are  transported  into,  or  out  of. 
a  coal  mine  by  hoists,  a  qualified  hoisting 
engineer  shall  be  on  duty  while  any  person 
Is  underground,  except  that  no  such  engineer 
shall  be  required  for  automatically  operated 
cages,  platforms,  or  elevators. 

(b)  Other  safeguards  adequate.  In  the 
judgment  cf  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary,  to  minimize  hazards  with 
respect  to  transportation  of  men  and  mate- 
rials shall  be  provided. 

(c»  Hoists  shall  have  rated  capacities  con- 
sistent with  the  loads  handled  and  the  rec- 
ommended safety  factors  of  the  ropes  used. 
An  accurate  and  reliable  Indicator  of  the 
position  of  the  cage,  platform,  skip,  bucket, 
or  cars  shall  be  provided. 

Id)  There  shall  be  at  least  two  effective 
methods  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  sig- 
naling between  each  of  the  shaft  stations 
and  the  hoist  room,  one  of  which  shall  be 
a  telephone  or  speaking  tube. 

I  el  Each  locomotive  .ind  haulage  car  used 
in  an  underground  coal  mine  shall  be 
equipped  with  automatic  brakes,  where  space 
pernilis.  Where  space  does  not  permit  auto- 
matic brakes,  locomotives  and  haulage  cars 
shall  be  subject  to  speed  reduction  gear,  or 
other  similar  devices  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tarv which  are  designed  to  stop  the  locomo- 
tives and  haulage  cars  with  the  proper  mar- 
gin of  safety. 

(f)  All  haulage  equipment  acquired  by 
an  operator  of  a  coal  mine  on  or  after  one 
year  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title 
shall  be  equipped  with  automatic  couplers 
which  couple  by  impact  and  uncouple  with- 
out the  necess:ty  of  persons  going  between 
the  ends  of  such  equipment.  All  haulage 
equipment  without  automatic  couplers  in  use 
in  a  mine  on  the  operative  date  of  this  title 
shall  also  be  so  equipped  within  four  years 
after  the  operative  date  of  this  title. 

EMERGENCT     SHELTERS 

Sec.  315.  The  Secretary  or  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
m  any  coal  mine  that  rescue  chambers,  prop- 
erly sealed  and  ventilated,  be  erected  at  suit- 
able locations  in  the  mine  to  which  persons 
may  go  in  case  of  an  emergency  for  protection 
against  hazards.  Such  chambers  shall  be 
properly  equipped  with  first  aid  materials,  an 
adequate  supply  of  air  and  self-contained 
breathing  equipment,  an  independent  com- 
munication system  to  the  surface,  and  proper 
accommodations  for  the  persons  while  await- 
ing rescue,  and  such  other  equipment  as  the 
Secretary  may  require.  A  plan  for  the  erec- 
tion, maintenance,  and  revisions  of  such 
chambers  and  the  training  of  the  miners  in 
their  proper  use  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
operator  to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  316.  Telephone  service  or  equivalent 
two-way  communication  facilities,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive, shall  be  provided  between  the  surface 
and  each  landing  of  main  shafts  and  slopes 
and  between  the  surface  and  each  working 
section  of  any  coal  mine  that  is  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  from  a  portal. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  317.  (a)  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
shall  take  reasonable  measures  to  locate  oil 
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and  >;&s  wpIU  penetrating  coalbeds  or  any 
underijniund  area  of  \  coal  mine  When  lo- 
cated, such  >perat(ir  shall  establish  and 
maintain  bHrrlers  around  such  '11  and  <aa 
wells  m  accordance  with  State  laws  and 
regulations,  except  that  such  barriers  shall 
not  be  ;esfl  'han  three  hundred  feet  m  rllam- 
eter.  unle!«  the  -Secre'tary  or  his  authorized 
repre«en:atlve  permits  a  leaser  barrier  con- 
sistent with  'he  applicable  -State  laws  and 
re«?'.ilatlons  where  such  leaser  barrier  will  be 
adequate  to  protect  :i«?alnst  hazards  from 
such  wells  to  the  miners  In  such  mine  or 
unless  the  Secretary  .ir  hLs  authorized  rep- 
resentative requires  a  (ifreater  barrier  where 
the  depth  of  "he  mine,  other  Reritnijic  con- 
ditions, or  ither  factors  warrant  such  a 
greater  terrier 

ibi  Whenever  any  worklniit  place  ap- 
proaches within  fifty  feet  of  abandoned  areas 
m  the  mine  as  shown  by  surveys  made  ,ind 
certified  by  a  retjlstered  engineer  or  surveyor, 
or  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  other 
abandoned  areas  of  the  mine  which  cannot 
be  inspected  and  which  may  contain  dan- 
gerous iccumulatlorus  of  water  or  gas.  or 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  .inv  workings  of 
an  atljiicent  mine,  a  borehole  or  b<->rehole« 
shall  be  drilled  to  a  distance  of  at  least 
twenty  feet  in  .idvance  of  the  working  face 
of  such  working  place  and  shall  be  continual- 
ly mnintamed  to  a  distance  of  at  least   ten 


more  than  twenty  miners  shall  be  allowed 
at  any  one  time  In  any  mine  until  a  connec- 
tion has  been  made  between  the  two  mine 
openings,  and  .such  connections  shall  t)e  made 
as  soon  as  possible. 

i3)  When  only  one  mine  opening  is  avall- 
ible.  owing  to  final  mining  of  pillars,  not 
more  than  twenty  miners  shall  be  allowed  In 
such  a  mine  at  any  one  time,  and  the  dl.s- 
tance  between  the  mine  opening  and  work- 
ing face  shall  not  excede  five  hundred  feet 
i4i  In  the  case  of  all  coal  mines  opened 
on  or  after  the  operative  date  of  this  title. 
and  in  the  case  of  all  new  working  sections 
>pened  on  or  after  such  date  In  mines 
opened  prior  to  such  date,  the  escapeway 
required  by  this  section  to  be  ventilated  with 
intake  air  shall  be  separated  from  the  belt 
and  trollev  haulage  entries  of  the  mine  for 
the  entire  length  of  such  entries  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  working  section,  except  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive may  permit  such  separation  to  be  ex- 
tended for  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  so  long 
as  such  extension  does  not  pose  a  hazard 
to  the  miners 

ig)  After  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
ill  structures  erected  '<r\  the  surface  within 
one  hundred  feet  of  any  mine  opening  shall 
be  of  fireproof  construction  Unless  struc- 
tures existing  on  or  prior  to  such  date  which 


feet    Tn   acn-Rnce    of    the   advancing    working  """^  located  within  one  hundred   feet  of  any 

face    When  there  is  more  than  one  borehole,  f"'"*  opening  are  of  such  construction,  fire 

they  shall  be  drilled  suffic.entlv  close  to  each  ^"^^^    '^hall    be    erected    at    efTectlve    f>olnts 

other   to  insure  that  the  advancing  working  '"   "^'n*   openings   to   prevent   smoke   or   fire 

face  win  not  accidentally  hole  through  into  ''"""'    ""t^'^o    «^.,>„»„    »„,. 


abandoned  areas  or  adjacent  mines  Bore- 
holes shall  also  be  drilled  not  more  than  eight 
feet  apart  in  the  rib  of  such  working  place 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  twenty  feet  and  at 
an  angle  >f  forty-five  degrees  Such  rib  holes 
shall  be  drilled  In  one  or  both  ribs  of  such 
working  place  .vs  may  be  necessarv  for  ade- 
quate protection  of  miners  in  such  place 

I  CI  No  person  shall  smoke,  carrv  smoking 
materials,  matches,  or  lighters  tinderground. 
or  smoke  in  i>r  around  oil  houses,  pxploslves. 
magazines,  or  :>ther  surface  areas  where  such 
practice  may  cause  a  fire  or  explosion.  The 
operator  shall  institute  a  program,  approved 
by  the  Secretary-,  to  insure  that  any  person 
entering  the  underground  area  of  the  mine 
does  not  carry  smoking  materials,  matches, 
or  lighters 

idi  Persons  inderground  shall  use  only 
permissible  elecrlc  lamps  approved  by  the 
Secretary-  for  portable  illumination  No  open 
flame  shall  be  permuted  In  the  under- 
ground area  of  any  coal  mine,  except  as  per- 
mitted under  section  311  id)   of  this  title. 

lei  Within  nine  months  after  the  opera- 
tive date  if  this  title  the  Secretary  shall 
propose  'he  standards  under  which  all  work- 
ing places  in  a  mine  shall  be  illuminated  by 
permissible  lighting,  within  eighteen  months 
after  the  promulgation  of  such  standards, 
while  persons  are  working  In  such  places 

ifHl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(21  and  i3i  of  this  subsection,  at  least  two 
separate  and  distinct  travelable  passageways 
which  are  maintained  to  insure  passage  at 
all  times  of  any  person,  including  disabled 
persons,  and  which  are  to  be  designated 
as  escapewavs.  at  least  one  of  which  Is  venti- 
lated with  intake  air.  shall  be  provided  from 
each  working  section  continuous  to  the  sur- 
face escape  drift  opening,  or  continuous  to 
the  escape  shaft  or  slope  facilities  to  the  sur- 
face, as  apprf)pnate.  and  shall  be  maintained 
m  safe  condition  and  propertly  marked  Mine 
openings  shall  be  adequately  protected  to 
prevent  the  entrance  into  the  underground 
area  of  the  mine  of  surface  fires,  fumes 
smoke,  and  flood  water  Escape  facilities  ap- 
proved by  'he  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  properly  maintained  and  fre- 
quently 'ested.  shall  be  present  at  or  In  each 
escape  shaft  or  slope  to  allow  all  persons.  In- 
cluding disabled  persons,  to  escape  quickly 
to  the  surface  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
(2)    When  new  coal  mines  are  opened,  not 


rom  outside  sources  endangering  miners 
underground  Tliese  doors  shall  be  tested  at 
least  monthly  to  insure  efTectlve  operation. 
A  record  of  such  tests  shall  be  kept  In  an 
area  on  the  surface  of  the  mine  chosen  by 
the  operator  to  minimize  the  danger  of  de- 
struction by  nre  or  other  hazard  and  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  interested 
persons 

(hi  .\dequate  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
prevent  methane  and  coal  dust  from  ac- 
cumulating In  excessive  concentrations  in  or 
on  surface  coal-handling  facilities,  but  In 
no  event  shall  methane  be  permitted  to  ac- 
cumulate In  concentrations  In  or  on  surfsu;e 
coal-handling  facilities  in  excess  of  limits 
established  for  methane  by  the  Secretary 
within  one  venr  after  the  operative  date  of 
thl3  title  Where  coal  Is  dumped  at  nr  near 
alr-lntike  openings,  provisions  shall  be  made 
to  avoid  cust  from  entering  the  mine 

(I)  Every  operator  of  a  coal  mine  shall 
provide  a  program,  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
of  training  and  retraining  of  txnh  qualified 
and  certified  persons  needed  to  carry  out 
functions  prescribed  In  this  .Act 

i)t  An  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  may  require  In  any  coal  mine  where 
the  height  of  the  coalbed  jiermlts  that  elec- 
tric face  equipment.  Including  shuttle  cars, 
be  provided  with  substantl.illv  constructed 
canopies  or  cabs  to  protect  the  miners  operat- 
ing such  equipment  from  roof  falls  and  from 
rib  and  face  rolls 

I  k  I  On  and  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
title,  the  opening  of  any  coal  mine  that  Is 
declared  Inactive  by  Its  operator  or  is  per- 
manently closed  or  abandoned  for  more  than 
ninety  days,  shall  be  sealed  by  the  operator 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Openings  of  all  other  mines  shall  be  ade- 
quately protected  In  :«.  manner  prescribed  by 
the  .Secretary  to  prevent  entrance  bv  un- 
authorized persons 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  require  any  opera- 
tor to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the 
miners  to  change  from  the  clothes  worn  un- 
derground, to  provide  for  the  storing  of  .such 
clothes  from  shift  to  shift,  and  to  provide 
sanitary  and  bathing  facilities  Sanitary  toi- 
let facilities  shall  be  provided  In  the  active 
workings  of  the  mine  when  such  surface  fa- 
clUUes  are  not  readily  accessible  to  the 
acMve  workings 

(m»  Each  operator  shall  make  arrange- 
ments  In   advance   for   obtaining   emergency 


medical  assistance  and  transportation  for  in- 
jured persons  Emergency  communlcaiiuns 
shall  be  provided  to  the  nearest  point  of  ,,.,. 
sistance  Selected  agents  of  Uie  operaUir  shall 
be  trained  In  first  .ild  and  first  aid  training 
shall  be  made  .ivallable  to  all  miners  Each 
coal  mine  shall  liave  .in  adequate  supply  f 
first  aid  equipment  l.xrated  on  the  surface 
at  the  bottom  of  shafts  and  slopes,  .md  .a 
other  strategic  locations  near  the  working 
faces  In  fulfilling  each  of  the  requirements 
of  this  subsectl.sn  the  operator  .shall  meet  at 
least  minimum  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  .Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Within  two  months  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title  each  operator  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  a  plan  setting  forth  m 
such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may  require  t.he 
manner  in  which  such  operator  has  fiili;::f.d 
the  requirements  in  this  subsection 

(h)  A  self-rescue  device  approved  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  m.ide  available  to  e.ich 
miner  by  the  operator  which  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  such  miner  for  one  hour 
or  longer  Each  operator  shall  train  each 
miner  in  the  use  of  such  device. 

(O)  The  .Secretary  shall  prescribe  improved 
methods  of  assuring  that  miners  are  not  ex- 
posed to  atmospheres  that  are  deficient  in 
oxygen 

I  pi  Each  operator  of  a  coal  mine  .-hall 
establish  a  check-In  and  check-out  system 
which  will  provide  positive  identification  of 
every  person  underground,  and  will  provide 
an  iiccurate  record  of  the  persons  m  the 
mine  kept  on  the  surface  in  a  place  chosen 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  destruction  by  lire 
or  other  hazard  Such  record  ^hall  bear  a 
number  identical  to  .in  identification  check 
that  is  securely  fastened  to  the  l.imp  beii 
Worn  by  the  person  underground.  TTie  Iden- 
tification check  shall  be  made  of  a  rust  re- 
sistant metal  of  not  less  than  sixteen  i-Mrnje 
(qi  The  Secretary  shall  require,  u.-.en 
technologically  feasible,  that  devices  to  j  re- 
vent  and  .suppress  ignitions  be  InstiKeu  >  ii 
electric  face  cutting  equipment. 

(ri  Whenever  an  operator  mines  coal  :r.;m 
a  coal  mine  opened  after  the  of>erat:ve  d.ite 
of  this  title,  or  from  any  new  workinc  ec- 
tion  of  a  mine  opened  prior  to  such  date  in 
.1  manner  that  requires  the  construct. ;in. 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  tunnels  in- 
der  any  river,  stream,  lake,  or  other  Voay 
of  water,  that  Is,  In  the  Judgment  f  he 
Secretary,  sufficiently  large  to  constitito  a 
hazard  to  miners,  such  operator  shall  -b- 
taln  a  permit  from  the  Secret.iry  which  .-hall 
Include  .such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  protect  the  safety  if 
miners  working  or  pa.ssing  through  such 
tunnels  from  cave-ins  ,ind  other  liazards. 
Such  permits  shall  require.  In  nccordmce 
with  a  plan  to  be  approved  by  the  Secre'  i.-y, 
that  a  safety  zone  be  established  beneath 
and  adjacent  to  uch  loody  of  water  No  plan 
shall  be  approved  unless  there  is  a  mini- 
mum of  cover  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, based  on  test  holes  drilled  by  'Me 
iperator  1."  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  tne 
Secretary.  No  such  permit  shall  be  required 
in  the  case  of  any  new  working  section  of  a 
mine  which  Is  located  under  any  water  re- 
source reservoir  being  constructed  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.Act,  the  operator  of  which  is  required  by 
uch  agency  to  operate  in  a  manner  that 
adequately  protects  the  safety  of  miners 
working  In  such  section  from  cave-Ins  .ind 
other  hazards. 

I  SI  An  iidequate  supply  of  potable  water 
shall  be  provided  for  drinking  purposes  In 
the  active  workings  of  the  mine,  and  such 
water  shall  be  carried,  stored,  and  otherwise 
protectee?  In  sanlt.iry  containers. 

iti  Within  one  year  after  the  <iperative 
date  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
pose standards  for  preventing  explosions 
from  explosive  gases  other  than  methane 
and  for  testing  for  accumulations  of  such 
gases. 
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meaiis.  as  the  con- 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec  318  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  and 
title  II  of  this  Act.  the  term — 

(a)  •certified"  or  'registered"  as  applied  to 
any  person  means  a  person  certified  or 
registered  by  the  State  in  which  the  coal  mine 
is  located  to  perform  duties  prescribed  by 
such  titles,  except  that,  In  a  State  where  no 
proeram  of  certification  or  registration  Is 
provided  or  where  the  program  does  not  meet 
at  least  minimum  Federal  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  such  certification  or 
registration  shall  be  by  the  Secretary 

ibl   "qualified  person" 
text  requires. 

( 1 1  an  individual  deemed  qualified  by  the 
Secretary  and  designated  by  the  operator  to 
make  tests  and  examinations  required  by  this 
Act;  and 

{2)  an  individual  deemed,  in  accordance 
with  minimum  requirements  to  be  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  qualified  by  training, 
education,  and  experience,  to  perform  elec- 
trical Work  to  maintain  electrical  equipment, 
and  to  conduct  examinations  and  tests  of  all 
electrical  equipment; 
ici  permissible"  as  applied  to — 
(1)  equipment  used  in  the  operation  of  a 
coal  mine,  means  equipment,  other  than  per- 
mls.sible  electric  face  equipment,  to  which  an 
approval  plate,  label,  or  other  device  is  at- 
tached as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  and 
which  meets  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  such  equipment  and  are 
designed  to  assure  that  such  equipment  will 
not  cause  a  mine  explosion  or  a  mine  fire, 

(2 1  explosives,  .^hot  firing  units,  or  blast- 
ing devices  used  lu  such  mine,  means  explo- 
sives, shot  firing  units,  or  blasting  devices 
which  meet  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and 

(3)  the  manner  of  use  of  equipment  or 
explosives,  shot  firing  units,  and  blasting 
devices,  meaiis  the  manner  of  use  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

(d)  "rock  dust"  means  pulverized  lime- 
stone dolomite,  gypsum,  anhydrite,  shale, 
adobe,  or  other  inert  material,  preferably 
light  colored.  100  per  centum  of  which  will 
pass  through  a  sieve  having  twenty  meshes 
per  linear  inch  and  70  per  centum  or  more  of 
which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  having  two 
hundred  meshes  per  linear  inch:  *.he  particles 
of  which  when  wetted  and  dried  will  not 
cohere  to  form  a  cake  which  will  not  tie 
dispersed  into  separate  particles  by  a  light 
blast  of  air:  and  which  does  not  contain 
more  than  5  per  centum  of  combustible  mat- 
ter or  more  than  a  total  of  4  per  centum  of 
free  and  combined  silica  iSiO  ) .  or.  where  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  silica  concentra- 
tions are  not  available,  which  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  5  per  centum  of  free  and 
combined  silica; 

lei  "anthracite"  means  coals  with  a  vola- 
tile ratio  equal  to  0  12  or  less; 

If  I  volatile  ratio"  means  volatile  matter 
content  divided  by  the  volatile  matter  plus 
the  f.xed  carbon: 

If  I  1 1 )  "working  face"  means  any  place  In 
a  coal  mine  in  which  work  of  extracting  coal 
from  Its  natural  deposit  in  the  earth  Is  per- 
formed during  the  mining  cycle. 

(2i  "working  place"  means  the  area  of  a 
coal  mine  Inby  the  last  open  crosscut. 

i3i  "working  section"  means  all  areas  of 
the  coal  mine  from  the  loading  point  of  the 
section  to  and  including  the  working  faces, 

I  4)  "active  workings"  means  any  place  In 
a  ( oa!  mine  where  miners  are  normally  re- 
quired to  \>-ork  or  travel: 

I  hi  "abandoned  areas"  means  sections, 
panels,  and  other  areas  that  are  not  venti- 
lated and  examined  In  the  manner  required 
for  working  places  under  section  303  of  this 
title; 

ii  permissible"  as  applied  to  electric 
face  equipment  means  all  electrically  oper- 
ated equipment  taken  into  or  used  Inby  the 


last  open  crosscut  of  an  entry  or  a  room  of 
any  coal  mine  the  electrical  parts  of  which, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  associated 
electrical  equipment,  components,  and  ac- 
cessories, are  designed,  constructed,  and  in- 
stalled. In  accordance  with  the  specifications 
of  the  Secretary,  to  assure  that  such  equip- 
ment will  not  cause  a  mine  explosion  or  mine 
fire,  and  the  other  features  of  which  are  de- 
signed and  constructed,  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications  of  the  Secretary,  to  pre- 
vent, to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  other 
accidents  In  the  use  of  such  equipment;  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  effect  on  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  relating  to  the 
requirements  for  investigation,  testing,  ap- 
proval, certification,  and  acceptance  of  such 
equipment  as  permissible  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  modified  or  superseded  by  the 
Secretary,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  procedures,  including,  where  feasible, 
testing,  approval,  certification,  and  accept- 
ance in  the  field  by  an  authorized  represent- 
ative of  the  Secretary,  to  facilitate  compli- 
ance by  an  operator  with  the  requirements 
of  section  305(a|  of  this  title  within  the 
periods  prescribed  therein; 

ij)  "low  voltage"  means  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 660  volts;  "medium  voltage"  means  volt- 
ages from  661  to  1,000  volts;  and  "high  volt- 
age" means  more  than  1,000  volls; 

(k)  "respirable  dust"  means  only  dust 
particulates  5  microns  or  less  in  size:  and 

(1)  "coal  mine"  includes  areas  of  adjoin- 
ing mines  connected  underground. 

TITLE   IV— BLACK   LUNG   BENEFITS 
Part  A — General 

Sec.  401.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
there  are  a  significant  number  of  coal  min- 
ers living  today  who  are  totally  disabled 
due  to  pneumoconiosis  arising  out  of  em- 
ployment in  one  or  more  of  the  Nation's  un- 
derground coal  mines;  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  survivors  of  coal  miners  whose  deaths 
were  due  to  this  disease;  and  that  few  States 
provide  benefits  for  death  or  disability  due 
to  this  disease  to  coal  miners  or  their  sur- 
viving dependents.  It  is,  therefore,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  provide  benefits,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  to  coal  miners  who 
are  totally  disabled  due  to  pneumoconiosis 
and  to  the  surviving  dependents  of  miners 
whose  death  was  due  to  such  disease:  and 
to  ensure  that  in  the  future  adequate  bene- 
fits are  provided  to  coal  miners  and  their 
dependents  in  the  event  of  their  deith  or  to- 
tal  disability   due   to   pneumoconiosis. 

Sec.  402.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  "dependent"  means  a  wife 
or  child  who  is  a  dependent  as  that  term 
is  defined  for  purp>oses  of  section  8110  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  term  "pneumoconiosis"  means  a 
chronic  dust  disease  of  the  lung  arising  out 
of  employment  in  an  underground  coal  mine. 

(CI  The  term  "Secretary"  where  used  in 
part  B  means  the  Secretary  of  Heatlh.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  where  used  in  part 
C  means  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(d)  The  term  "miner"  means  any  individ- 
ual who  is  or  was  employed  in  an  under- 
ground coal  mine. 

(e)  The  term  "widow"  means  the  wife  liv- 
ing with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the 
decedent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  living 
apart  for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of  his 
desertion,  who  has  not  remarried. 

(f)  The  term  "total  disability"  has  the 
meaning  given  It  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  such  regulations  shall  not  provide  more 
restrictive  criteria  than  those  applicable 
under  section  223(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Part  B — Claims  for  BENErrrs  F^led  on  or 
Before  December  31.   1972 
Sec.  411.    (a)    The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance  with   the   provisions  of   this   part, 
and    the    regulations    promulgated    by    him 


under  this  part,  make  payments  of  benefits 
in  respect  to  total  disability  of  any  miner 
due  to  pneumoconiosis,  and  in  respect  of 
the  death  of  any  miner  whose  death  was  due 
to  pneumoconiosis. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  lor  determining  for  purposes 
of  section  411(ai  whether  a  miner  is  totally 
disabled  due  to  pneumoconiosis  and  for  de- 
termining whether  the  death  of  a  miner  was 
due  to  pneumoconiosis.  Regulations  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  promulgated  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  and  in  no  event  later 
than  the  end  of  the  third  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  title  is  enacted. 
Such  regulations  may  be  modified  or  addi- 
tional regulations  promulated  from  time  to 
time  thereafter. 

(ci  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
ill  if  a  miner  who  is  suffering  or  suffered 
from  pneumoconiosis  was  employed  for  ten 
years  or  more  in  one  or  more  underground 
coal  mines  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  his  pneumoconiosis  arose  out 
of  such  employment; 

(2)  if  a  deceased  miner  was  employed  for 
ten  years  or  more  in  underground  coal  mines 
and  died  from  a  respirable  disease,  there 
shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  his 
death  was  due  to  pneumoconiosis;  and 

I  3  I  if  a  miner  is  suffering  or  suffered  from 
a  chronic  dust  disease  of  the  lung  which 
I A I  when  diagnosed  by  chest  roentgeno- 
gram, yields  one  or  more  large  opacities 
I  greater  than  one  centimeter  in  diameter) 
and  would  be  classified  in  category  A,  B.  or 
C  in  the  International  Classification  of 
Radiographs  of  the  Pneumoconioses  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  iBl  when 
diagnosed  by  biopsy  or  autopsy,  yields  mas- 
sive lesions  in  the  lung,  or  iCi  when  diag- 
nosis is  made  by  other  means,  would  be  a 
condition  which  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  results  descrlt>ed  in  clause 
I A 1  or  I  B I  if  diagnosis  had  been  made  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  clause  (Al  or  iBi. 
then  there  shall  be  an  irrebuttable  presump- 
tion that  he  is  totally  disabled  due  to  pneu- 
moconiosis or  that  his  death  was  due  to 
pneumoconiosis,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(dt  Nothing  in  subsection  (Cl  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  applicability  of  sub- 
section lai  in  the  case  of  a  claim  where  the 
presumptions  provided  for  therein  are  in- 
applicable. 

Sec.  412.  lai  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  ibi  of  this  section,  benefit  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  part  as  follows: 

( 1 1  In  the  case  of  toUl  disability  of  a 
miner  due  to  pneumoconiosis,  the  disabled 
miner  shall  be  paid  benefits  during  the  dis- 
ability at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  minimum  monthly  payment  to  which  a 
Federal  employee  in  grade  GS-2.  who  Is  to- 
tally disabled,  is  entitled  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment under  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  death  of  a  miner  due  to 
pneumoconiosis  or  of  a  miner  receiving  bene- 
fits unde;  this  part,  benefits  shall  be  paid  to 
his  'Widow  (if  any)  at  the  rate  the  deceased 
miner  would  receive  such  benefits  if  he  were 
totally  disabled. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled 
to  benefit  payments  under  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  subsection  who  has  one  or  more  de- 
pendents, the  benefit  payments  shall  be  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  50  per  centum  of  such 
benefit  pajTnents,  If  such  individual  has  one 
dependent.  75  per  centum  if  such  individual 
has  two  dependents,  and  100  per  centum  if 
such  individual  has  three  or  more  depend- 
ents. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  bene- 
fit payments  under  this  section  *<}  a  miner 
or  his  widow  shall  be  reduced,  on  a  monthly 
or  other  appropriate  basis,  by  an  amount 
equal  to  any  payment  received  by  such  miner 
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or  his  widow  under  the  workmen's  compensn- 
tlon.  iinemployment  compensation,  or  dis- 
ability Insurance  laws  of  his  .^^tate  on  account 
of  the  disability  of  such  miner,  and  the 
amount  by  which  such  payment  would  be  re- 
duced on  .iccount  of  excess  earnings  of  such 
miner  under  section  203  ibi  through  ill  of 
the  Soc:,il  .^e~urtly  Act  ;f  the  amount  paid 
were  \  benent  payable  under  section  202  of 
such  Art 

I  CI  Benefits  payable  under  this  part  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  income  for  purprises  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

Sec  413  lai  Except  a^  otherwise  provided 
In  section  414  nf  this  part,  no  payment  of 
benefits  shall  be  made  under  this  part  except 
pursuant  to  a  claim  ftletl  therefor  on  r  be- 
fore December  31,  1972.  in  such  manner.  In 
such  form.  =ind  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
ibi  In  carrrlng  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Secret-iry  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  i  and  consl.stent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  'hl.s  part)  utilize  the  personnel 
.md  prrjcedures  he  uses  in  determining  en- 
titlement to  disabllrv  insurance  benefit  pay- 
ments under  :^ectlon  223  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  c:  umant.s  under  this  part  sh.ill  be 
reimbursed  for  reason.^ble  medical  expenses 
Incurred  bv  them  in  establishing  their  claims. 
For  purposes  of  determining  total  disability 
undAT  thiifvart.  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a),  (b).  (c).  Id),  and  ig)  of  section  221 
of  such  Act  shall  be  applicable. 

I  ci  No  claim  for  benefits  under  this  section 
Shan  be  con3lder»Kl  unless  the  claimant  has 
also  filed  a  claim  under  the  applicable  state 
workmen's  compensation  law  prior  to  or  at 
the  same  time  his  claim  was  filed  for  benefits 
under  this  section:  except  that  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
in  any  ca^e  in  which  the  niing  of  a  claim 
under  .such  '.aw  would  clearly  be  futile  be- 
cause the  period  within  which  such  a  claim 
may  be  filed  'hereunder  has  expired  .>r  he- 
cause  pneumoconiosis  u  not  ctimpensable 
imder  such  law.  or  In  anv  other  situation  In 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  the 
filing  of  a  claim  would  clearly  be  futile 

Sec  414.  lai  N.->  claim  for  benefits  under 
this  part  on  account  of  total  rllsabllltv  of  a 
miner  ahall  be  considered  unless  It  is  filed 
on  or  before  December  31,  1972,  or.  In  'he 
case  of  a  claimant  who  is  a  widow,  within 
six  months  -after  the  death  of  her  husband 
or  by  December  31.  1972.  whichever  Is  the 
later 

lb)  No  beneflts  shall  be  paid  under  this 
part  after  December  31  1972,  If  the  claim 
therefor  w.us  filed  after  December  31,  1971 

(c)  No  benefits  under  this  part  shall  be 
pavable  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  a 
ciaim  "-herelor  Is  filed 

(d»  No  benefits  shall  be  paid  under  this 
part  to  the  residents  of  any  State  which. 
after  the  date  ot  enactment  of  this  Act.  re- 
duces the  beneflts  payable  to  persons  eligible 
to  receive  benefits  under  this  part,  under  Its 
State  laws  which  are  applicable  to  Its  general 
work  force  with  regard  to  workmen's  com- 
pensation, unemplov-ment  compensation,  or 
disability  Insurance 

ie»   No  beneflts  shall  be  payable  to  a  wid- 
ow under  'his  part  on  account  of  the  death 
of   a   miner   unless    Ml    benefits   under   this 
part  were  being  paid  to  such  miner  with  re- 
spect   to   disability    due    to    pneumoconiosis 
prior  to  his  death,  or  i2)   the  death  of  such 
miner  occurred  prior  to  January  1,  1973 
Part  C     Cuaims   pt.r  Benefits  AETm 
December  31,    1972 
Sec   421    (ai  On  and  after  January  1,  1973. 
any  claim  for  benefits  for  death  or  total  dis- 
ability due  to  pneumoconiosis  .^hall  be  filed 
pursuant  'o  the  applicable  State  workmen's 
compensation    law.    except    that    during   any 
period  when   miners  or  their  surviving  wid- 
ows  are   not   covered   by   a   State   workmen  s 
compensation   law   which   provides   adequate 


coverage   for   pneumoconlo«Ls   they  shall   be 
entitled  to  claim  l>eneflt8  under  this  jjart 

(bill)  For  purposes  (»f  this  section,  a  State 
workmen's  compensation  law  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  provide  adequate  coverage  for 
pneumoconh*i3  during  any  period  unless  It 
Is  included  in  the  list  of  state  laws  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  provide  such  adequate 
coverage  during  such  period  The  Secretary 
shall  no  later  th.»n  October  1.  1972.  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  State  work- 
men'o  compensation  laws  which  provide  ade- 
quate coverage  tor  pneumoconiosis  and  shall 
revl.<;e  and  republish  In  the  Federal  Reurlster 
such  list  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  changes  In  such  State 
laws  due  to  legislation  or  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative interpretation 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  a  State 
W'^rkmen's  comjjensatlon  law  on  such  list 
during  any  period  only  If  he  finds  that  dur- 
ing .such  period  under  such  law — 

'Ai  benef.ts  must  be  paid  for  total  dis- 
ability or  death  of  a  miner  due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis; 

iBi  the  amount  of  such  cash  benefits  Is 
substantially  equivalent  to  or  greater  than 
'he  amount  of  beneflts  prescribed  by  sec- 
Tion  4l2(ai  of  this  title: 

(Ci  the  standards  for  determining  death 
or  totaJ  disability  due  to  pneumoconiosis 
are  substantially  equUalent  to  those  estab- 
lished bv  section  41!.  and  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  promulgated  thereunder; 

iDi  any  claim  for  i^eneflts  on  account  of 
total  disability  or  death  of  a  miner  due  to 
nneumoconlosis  Is  deemed  to  be  timely  filed 
If  such  claim  is  filed  wuhln  three  years 
of  the  discovery  of  total  disability  due  to 
pneumoconiosis,  or  the  date  of  such  death, 
as  the  ca^e  may  be; 

(El  there  ;are  in  effect  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  prior  and  successor  operators  which 
are  substantially  equivalent  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  v.ectton  422(1)  of  this  part:  and 
I  Pi  there  are  applicable  such  other  pro- 
visions, regulations  or  interpretations,  which 
are  consistent  with  the  provisions  contained 
In  Public  I^w  803,  C9th  Congress  (44  Stat, 
1424.  approved  March  4.  1927i.  as  amended, 
which  are  applicable  under  section  422ia), 
but  are  not  inconsistent  with  any  of  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  lA) 
through  (E)  of  this  paragraph,  .as  the  Sec- 
re'ary.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  him.  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  assure  .idequate  com- 
pensation for  total  disability  or  death  due 
to  pneumoconiosis 

TTae  action  of  the  Secretary  In  Including  or 
falling  to  include  any  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  on  such  list  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  exclusively  In  the  United 
Stages  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  is  located  or  the  United 
St  ites  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec  422  lai  During  any  period  alter  De- 
cember 31.  1972,  in  which  a  State  workmen's 
compensation  law  Is  not  Included  on  the  list 
published  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
421  lb)  of  this  part,  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  803.  69th  Congress  i44  Stat  1424,  ap- 
proved March  4,  1927),  as  amended  (other 
than  the  provisions  contained  in  sections  I, 
2.  3,  4,  7.  8,  9.  10.  12,  13  29.  30,  31.  32,  33.  37, 
38.  41,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49.  50.  and  51 
thereof!  shall  (except  as  otherwise  [provided 
in  this  sub.sectlon  and  except  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  otherwise  provide), 
be  applicable  to  each  operator  of  an  under- 
ground coal  mine  in  such  State  with  respect 
to  death  or  total  disability  due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis arising  out  of  employment  In  such 
mine  In  administering  this  part,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  prescribe  In  the  Federal 
Register  such  additional  provisions,  not  in- 
c<mslstent  with  those  specifically  excluded  by 
this   subsection,   as    he   deems   nece«sary    to 


provide  for  the  payment  of  benefits  by  sucti 
operator  to  persons  entitled  thereto  as  pro- 
vided In  this  part  and  thereafter  those  pro- 
visions shall  be  applicable  to  such  oper.i'or 
lb)  During  any  such  p)erlod  each  such  rp^ 
erator  shall  be  liable  for  and  shall  securt>  the 
[)ayment  of  beneflts.  as  provided  in  thl-  sec- 
tion and  section  423  of  this  part 

(c)  Beneflts  shall  be  paid  durlnc  such 
period  by  each  such  operator  under  this  sec- 
tion to  the  categories  of  persons  entltlefi  to 
b>»nefits  under  section  412ia)  of  this  ;:■  e  la 
accord.mce  with  the  regulations  of  the  t:eore- 
'ary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
.md  Welfare  applicable  under  this  -etiion-' 
Pronded.  That,  except  as  provided  In  subl 
section  (I  I  of  this  section,  no  benefiLs  shall 
be  payable  by  any  operator  on  accouur  of 
death  or  total  disability  due  to  pneumoco- 
nlosls  which  did  net  arlre.  at  least  In  :  art 
out  of  employment  In  a  mine  duriut!  the 
period  when  It  was  operated  bv  such  ■  inTa- 
tor. 

Id)  Benefits  payable  under  this  s?  Hon 
shall  be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  and,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section  ich 
pavments  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount,  're- 
ined In  section  412ia)   of  this  title 

le)  No  payment  of  benefit.s  shall  ir  re- 
quired  under  this  section: 

(1)  except  pursuant  to  :.  claim  filed  tlice- 
for  m  .Hich  manner,  in  such  form,  am!  in- 
tainlng  such  Inform. itlon.  as  the  Sect  'arv 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe; 

i2)  for  any  period  prior  to  Januarv  :  ;j73; 
or 

(3)  for  any  period  after  seven  year-  .jTor 
the  date  of  enactment  if  this  Act 

If)  Any  claim  for  beneflts  under  thl  fac- 
tion .'hall  be  filed  within  three  >e  .rs  .  .  the 
discovery  of  total  disability  due  to  pneumoco- 
niosis or.  In  the  case  of  death  due  !■:  \n^\x- 
moconlosls,  the  dale  of  such  death. 

1 1?  I  Tlie  amount  of  beneflts  p.iyabl.'  i  -tier 
this  section  shall  be  reduced,  on  a  m.  .-.^ily 
or  other  appropriate  basis,  by  tlie  air,  ::n't 
of  any  compensation  received  un'Jer  or  •  \ir- 
suant  to  any  Federal  or  State  v.-crkn..  ii's 
compensation  law  because  of  death  r  Us- 
ability due  to  pneumoconiosis 

'hi  The  regulations  of  the  Secret;.'  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  promu.^-  ed 
under  section  411  of  this  title  jhall  a  e 
applicable  to  claims  under  this  sectior  :  .o 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  by  regulation  <  ab- 
lish  standards  which  may  Include  .ipp.'o- 
pri.ate  presumptions.  for  deterni::..iig 
whether  pneumixionlosls  arose  out  c>:  •  m- 
plovTnent  in  a  particular  underffrounii  .  al 
mine  or  mines  The  Secretary  in  iv  a'.-  ^  by 
regulation,  establish  standa.'ds  for  i>.ppor- 
tlonlng  liability  for  benefits  under  this  .  ab- 
sectlon  among  more  than  (^ne  operrir. 
where  such  apportionment  is  .Tppropii  it-^ 

(II  111  During  any  period  in  which  -nis 
section  is  applicable  with  respect  to  a  -^al 
mine  an  operator  of  such  mine  who  ■.  "r 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  acq  ::.-o(l 
such  mine  or  substantlallv  nil  the  .i  r.'t.s 
thereof  from  a  person  (hereinafter  re:cr-(^d 
to  In  this  paragraph  as  a  'prior  oprrr  .-  ' 
who  was  an  (jperator  of  such  mine  on  or  .iter 
the  fjpera'lve  date  of  this  title  .=hall  be  ;•  ihle 
for  and  shall,  in  accordance  wUh  recti;::!  ^J3 
of  this  p:irt.  secure  the  pavment  of  al!  nc:'.e- 
fits  which  would  have  been  pavable  b-.  ::-.e 
prior  operator  under  this  section  ^«";  -■^- 
spect  to  miners  previously  employed  :i\  .  :  ii 
mine  If  the  acquisition  had  not  occ;-ed 
and  the  prior  operator  had  continued  to 
operate  such  mine 

(2i  Nothing  in  this  suijsectlon  shall  rel.-'.e 
any  prior  operator  of  any  liability  under 
this  fectlon 

Sec.  423.  (a)  During  any  period  in  uh:oh 
a  State  workmen?  compensation  law  1-  :  '^t 
included  on  the  list  published  by  the  ;<•.- 
retary  under  section  421(b)  each  oper.i'or 
oi  an  underground  coal  mine  In  such  St.iie 
shall  secure  the  payment  of  benefits  'T 
which  he  is  liable  under  section  422  by  <\) 
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Qualifying  as  a  self-insurer  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  or  (2)  Insuring  and  keeping  Insured  the 
payment  of  such  beneflts  with  any  stock 
company  or  mutual  company  or  association, 
or  '.vlth  any  other  person  or  fund,  including 
any  State  fund,  while  such  company,  assocl- 
ati^n,  person  or  fund  is  authorized  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  to  insure  workmen's  com- 
pen.-^atlon. 

,b)  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
everv  policy  or  contract  of  insurance  must 
contain — 

,11  a  provision  to  pay  benefits  required 
unacr  section  422,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  workmen's  compensation 
law  which  may  provide  for  lesser  payments; 
ii;i  a  provision  that  insolvency  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  operator  or  discharge  therein 
I  or  ooth)  shall  not  relieve  the  carrier  from 
liability  for  such  payments;  and 

,.ji  such  other  provisions  as  the  Secretary, 
by  regulation,  may  require. 

i,M  No  policy  or  contract  of  insurance  Is- 
sued by  a  carrier  to  comply  with  the  require- 
men's  of  clause  i2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
subjection  shall  be  canceled  prior  to  the  date 
speL-ified  in  such  policy  or  contract  for  Its  ex- 
plraiion  until  at  least  thirty  days  have 
elapsed  after  notice  of  cancellation  has  been 
sen:  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  operator  at  his  last 
known  place  of  business. 

St  I  424.  If  a  totally  disabled  miner  or  a 
widow  is  entitled  to  beneflts  under  section 
422  and  1 1 )  an  operator  liable  for  such  bene- 
fits, has  not  obtained  a  policy  or  contract  of 
ins':r.ince.  or  qualified  as  a  self-insurer,  as 
req  .:red  by  section  423.  or  such  operator  has 
noi  ;>aid  such  beneflts  within  a  reasonable 
tlnic  or  (2i  there  is  no  operator  who  was 
req  ired  to  secure  the  payment  of  such  bene- 
fits 'he  Secreury  shall  pay  such  miner  or 
sut  a  widow  the  beneflts  to  which  he  or  she  Is 
so  .muled.  In  a  case  referred  to  In  clause 
1 1 . .  the  operator  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  a  civil  action  In  an  amount  equal 
to  :he  amount  paid  to  such  miner  or  his 
wUiow  under  this  title. 

Sic.  425.  With  the  consent  and  cooperation 
of  state  agencies  charged  with  administra- 
tion of  State  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
the  .Secretiiry  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing '>ut  his  functions  and  duties  under  sec- 
tloi;  422,  utilize  the  services  of  State  and  lo- 
cal gencles  and  their  employees  and,  not- 
wlii.standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  may 
ad-,  ince  funds  to  or  reimburse  such  State 
ana  local  agencies  and  their  employees  for 
services   rendered   for  such   purposes. 

Shc.  426.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare .ire  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations 
as  t  ach  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
pn '.  isions  of  this  title.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  Issued  in  conformity  with  section  553  of 
tlt>  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  notwith- 
standing subsection    (a)    thereof. 

I  ?  I  Within  120  days  following  the  conven- 
ing ri  each  session  of  Congress  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  part  B  of  this  title. 
and.  after  January  1,  1973,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  also  submit  such  a  report  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  part  C  of  this  title. 

.)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  relieve  any 
operator  of  the  duty  to  comply  with  any 
State  workmen's  compensation  law,  except 
iiu  jfar  as  such  State  law  is  In  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulation,  so  prescribes.  The  pro- 
visions of  any  State  workmen's  compensation 
law  which  provide  greater  beneflts  than  the 
benefits  payable  under  this  title  shall  not 
'hereby  be  construed  or  held  to  be  in  con- 
flic:  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


TITLE  V — ADMINISTRATION 

RZSEARCH 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
appropriate,  shall  conduct  such  studies,  re- 
search, experiments,  and  demo)ttstratlons  as 
may  be  appropriate — 

(1)  to  Improve  working  conditions  and 
practices  in  coal  mines,  and  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents and  occupational  diseases  originating 
in  the  coal-mlnlng  industry; 

(2)  to  develop  new  or  improved  methods 
of  recovering  persons  In  coal  mines  after  an 
accident; 

(3)  to  develop  new  or  Improved  means 
and  methods  of  communication  from  the 
surface  to  the  underground  area  of  a  coal 
mine; 

(4)  to  develop  new  or  improved  means 
and  methods  of  reducing  concentrations  of 
resplrable  dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere  of 
active  workings  of  the  coal  mine; 

(5)  to  develop  epidemiological  informa- 
tion to  (A)  Identify  and  define  positive  fac- 
tors Involved  in  occupational  diseases  of 
miners,  (B)  provide  information  on  the  In- 
cidence and  prevalence  of  pneumoconiosis 
and  other  respiratory  ailments  of  miners. 
and  (C)  Improve  mandatory  health  stand- 
ards; 

(6)  to  develop  techniques  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  occupational  diseases  of 
miners,  including  tests  for  hypersusceptibil- 
Ity  and  early  detection; 

(7)  to  evaluate  the  effect  on  bodily  im- 
pairment and  occupational  disability  of 
miners  afflicted  with  an  occupational  dis- 
ease; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time,  reports  on  all  significant  aspects  of 
occupational  diseases  of  miners  as  well  as 
on  the  medical  aspects  of  injuries,  other 
than  diseases,  which  are  revealed  by  the  re- 
search carried  on  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion; 

(9)  to  study  the  relationship  between  coal 
mine  environments  and  occupational  diseases 
of  miners; 

(10)  to  develop  new  and  Improved  under- 
ground equipment  and  other  sources  of 
power  for  such  equipment  which  will  pro- 
vide greater  safety;   and 

(11)  for  such  other  purposes  as  they  deem 
nec^sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. ' 

(b)  Activities  under  this  section  In  the 
field  of  coal  mine  health  shall  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  activities  under  this  section  in 
the  field  of  coal  mine  safety  shall  he  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  for  re- 
search, demonstrations,  experiments,  studies, 
training,  and  education  under  this  section 
and  sections  301(b)   and  502(a)  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  and  make  grants  to,  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. No  research,  demonstrations,  or  ex- 
periments shall   be   carried   out.   contracted 
for,    sponsored,    cosponsored.    or    authorized 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  unless  all  infor- 
mation,   uses,    products,    processes,    patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  such 
research,  demonstrations,  or  experiments  will 
(with  such  exception  and  limitation,  if  any. 
as  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  find  to  be  nec- 
essary in  the  public  Interest)  be  available  to 
the  general  public. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  shall  also  conduct  studies  and 
research  into  matters  involvmg  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  the  prevention  of  diseases  in 
connection  with  persons,  who  although  not 
miners,  work  with,  or  around  the  products 
of,  coal  mines  in  areas  outside  of  such  mines 


and  under  conditions  which  may  adversely 
affect  the  health  and  well-being  of  such 
persons. 

(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  section  and  section  301(b)  of  this  Act 
at  an  annual  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $20,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  thereafter.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  Such  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  grant 
on  a  mine-by-mlne  basis  an  exception  to  any 
mandatory  health  or  safety  standard  under 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  jicrmittjng, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  accredited  educational  Institutions 
the  opportunity  for  experiniienting  with  new 
and  improved  t-echniques  and  equipment 
to  improve  the  health  and  safety  of  miners 
No  such  exception  shall  be  granted  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  granting  of  the 
exception  will  not  adversely  affect  the  healt'a 
and  safety  of  miners  and  publishes  his  find- 
ings. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
any  public  or  private  agency,  institution,  or 
organization,  and  operators  or  individuals  for 
research  and  experiments  to  develop  effective 
respiratory  equipment. 

TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  expand 
programs  for  the  education  and  training  of 
operators  and  agents  thereof,  and  miners 
in— 

( 1 )  the  recognition,  avoidance,  and  pre- 
vention of  accidents  or  unsafe  or  unhealth- 
ful  working  conditions  In  coal  mines;  and 

(2)  in  the  use  of  flame  safety  lamps,  per- 
missible methane  detectors,  and  other  means 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  detecting 
methane  &nd  other  explosive  gases  accurately. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  provide  technical  assistance 
to  operators  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  in  further  improving  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  and  practices  in  coal 
mines. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  In  accordance  with 
an  application  approved  under  this  section 
to   any   State   in   which    coal   mining   takes 

place — 

(1)  to  assist  such  State  in  developing  and 
enforcing  effective  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  laws  and  regulations  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  506  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  improve  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  occupational  disease  laws  and 
programs  related  to  coal  mine  employment; 
and 

(3)  to  promote  Federal-State  coordination 
and  cooperation  In  Improving  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  in  the  coal  mines. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  ap- 
plication or  any  modlflcaUon  thereof,  sub- 
mitted under  this  section  by  a  State, 
through  Its  official  coal  mine  Inspection  or 
safety  agency,  which — 

(1)  sets  forth  the  programs,  poUcies,  and 
methods  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  the 
application  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

(2)  provides  research  and  planning  studies 
to  carry  out  plans  designed  to  improve  State 
workmen's   compensation    and   occupational 
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disease  laws  and  programA.  as  they  relate  to 
compensation  to  miners  for  occupational! y 
caused  diseases  and  Injuries  arising  JUt  of 
employment  in  any  coal  mine. 

(3 1  designates  such  State  coal  mine  In- 
spection or  safety  agency  as  the  sole  agency 
responsible  for  administering  gr.ints  under 
this  section  throughout  the  State,  and  con- 
tains satisfactory  evidence  that  such  agency 
will  have  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses jf  this  section. 

4  I  gives  assurances  that  such  agency  has 
or  win  employ  an  adequate  And  competent 
staff  uf  trained  inspectors  quallfled  under  the 
laws  of  such  State  to  make  coal  mine  inspec- 
tions within  such  State. 

3 1  provides  for  the  extension  jnd  im- 
provement of  the  State  program  for  the  Im- 
provement of  coaJ  mine  health  and  safety 
In  the  State,  and  provides  that  no  advance 
notice  of  an  inspection  will  be  provided  any- 
one. 

i6i  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  a-s  m^iy  be  ^ipproprlate 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  .md  account- 
ing of  grants  made  -u  the  States  under  this 
section, 

i7i  provides  that  the  designated  agency 
will  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  in 
such  form  and  cuntaining  such  information 
u  Um  3ecr»t*ry  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
quir», 

i8i  contains  assurances  that  grants  pro- 
vided under  this  section  will  supplement,  not 
supplant,  exi.sting  State  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  programs,  and 

(9  I  meets  additional  conditions  which  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  In  furtherance  of, 
and  consistent  with,  the  purposes  of  this 
section 

C)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve .iny  State  application  or  modifica- 
tion thereof  without  first  affording  the  3ta*e 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  public  hearing. 

idi  Any  State  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  ibi  or  (C) 
of  this  section  may  file  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  decision  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  petition  praying  that 
such  action  be  modified  or  set  aside  m  whole 
or  in  part  The  court  shall  hear  such  appeal 
on  the  record  made  before  the  Secretary  The 
decision  of  the  Secretary  Incorporating  his 
findings  of  fact  therein,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive  The  court 
may  alfirm,  vacate,  or  remand  the  proceed- 
ings to  the  Secretary  for  such  further  action 
as  It  directs  The  filing  of  a  petition  tmder 
this  subsection  shall  not  stay  the  application 
of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary,  unless  the 
court  so  orders  The  provisions  of  section  106 
lai.  ibi.  and  lo  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  this  section. 

ei  Any  State  application  or  modlflcatlob 
thereof  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  may  Include  a  program  to  train 
State  Inspectors 

'  f  I  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  such 
State  la  carrying  out  the  application  or  mod- 
ification there<jf  and  shall,  as  appropriate, 
develi'p  ,ind  where  ipprjprlate,  construct 
f.icllltles  for.  and  finance  a  program  of.  train- 
ing of  Federal  and  State  inspectors  Jointly 
The  Secretary  shall  also  cooperate  w^lth  such 
St<tte  in  establishing  a  ^ysfem  by  which  State 
and  Federal  ln.specUon  reports  of  coal  mines 
located  In  the  State  are  exchanged  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  health  and  safety  con- 
ditions in  iuch  mines 

igi  The  djuount  granted  to  any  coal  min- 
ing State  for  a  tlsc.U  year  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
amount  expended  by  such  State  in  such  year 
for  carrying  out  such  application. 

(hi  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•3.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970.  .and  »5.0OO.0OO 
annually  in  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to 
Cdjry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  which 


shall  remain  available  until  expended  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  .m  eciultable  dis- 
tribution of  sums  appropriated  for  grants 
under  this  section  to  the  States  where  there 
Is  an  approved  application 

ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCC 

Sec     504     lai    -Section    7ibi    of   the   Small 
Business  Act.  .is  amended    is  amended — 

(  1  I    by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph    (4i    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
,   and",   and 
i2i    by  adding  after  paragraph     4  1    a  new 
paragraph  as  follows 

'(5i  to  make  such  loans  i either  directly  or 
in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis  i  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  assist  .my  small  busi- 
ness concern  operating  a  coal  mine  In  affect- 
ing additions  to  or  alterations  in  the  equip- 
ment, facilities,  or  methods  of  operation  of 
such  mine  to  requirements  Imposed  by  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  if  the  .Administration  determines  that 
such  concern  Is  likely  to  suffer  substantial 
economic  Injury  without  assl.sUuice  under 
this  paragraph." 

ibi  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Insening  "or  iSi" 
after  "paragraph  i3)" 

ici  Section  4iCMl)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"7ib)  i5i  .■•  after    '7i  bi  i  4) ." 

I  d  )  Loans  may  also  be  made  or  guaranteed 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  7(b)  i5) 
ol  the  Small  Business  .\ct.  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  l'(i2  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  as  .irnended 

inspectors:     gU.\LinCATI(>NS.     TRAINING 

Sec.  505   The  Secretary  may.  subject  to  the 
clvU  service  laws,  appoint  such  employees  as 
he  deems  requisite  tor  the  .idmlnlstratlon  of 
this  Act  and  prescribe  their  duties    Persons 
appointed    as    authorized    representatives    of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  quHllIled  by  practical 
experience  In  the  mining  of  coal  or  by  experi- 
ence  as   a   practlc^l-^iinlng   engineer   or    by 
education    Persons  appointed   Ut  .tsslst  such 
representatives  In   the   taking  of  samples  of 
resplrable  dust  for  tlie  purp<»se  of  enforcing 
title  II  of  this  Act  shall  be  (jualUled  by  train- 
ing   experience,  or  education    The  priivlslons 
of  section  201  of  the  Revenut-  and  E.xpendl- 
f.ire  Control  Act  of   1968   .82  Stat    J51,  J70) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment  of   such   authorized   repre.sentatlves  of 
the  Secretary  or  U.>  persons  appointed  to  as- 
sist such  representatives  and  to  carry  nut  the 
provisions  of  thl.s  .Act.  and.  in  applying  the 
provisions  of  such  section   t/j  other  agencies 
under  the  Secretary  and  to  other  agencies  of 
the    Government,    such    appointed    persons 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account   Such  persons 
^hall  be  adequately  trained  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary    shall   develop   programs   with 
educaUonal    Institutions    and    operators    de- 
signed to  enable  persons  to  qualify  for  posi- 
tions  In   the  adminl.stratlon   of   this  .Act     In 
selecting  persons  and  training  and  retraining 
persons   to   carry  out   the   provisions  of   this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  work  with  appropri- 
ate  educational   institutions,   operat<jr8,   and 
representatives  of  miners  in  developing  and 
maintaining     adequate     programs     for     the 
training   and   continuing   education    of   per- 
sons, particularly  inspectors,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, the  Secretary  shall  cimperate  with 
such    Institutions   In   carrying   out    the   pro- 
visions of  this  section  by  providing  financial 
and  'echnlcal  assistance  to  such  institutions. 

E»'f  tCT  O.N   STATK  LAWS 

Sfx-  506  la)  No  State  law  In  effect  on  the 
diite  jf  enactment  of  this  .Act  or  which  may 
become  etTectlve  thereafter  shall  be  sup>er- 
seded  by  .my  provision  of  this  .Act  or  order 
Issued  or  any  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard,  except  Insofar  as  such   State  law 


IS  in  conflict  with  this  Act  or  with  any  order 
issued  or  any  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard 

ibi  The  provisions  of  any  State  liw  or 
regulation  in  effect  upon  the  operative  Uate 
of  this  .Act.  or  which  may  become  effpctive 
thereafter,  which  provide  for  more  stringent 
health  and  safety  standards  applicable  to 
coal  mines  than  do  the  provisions  if  this 
Act  or  any  order  issued  or  .my  niaiici.itorv 
health  or  safety  standard  shall  not  thereby 
be  construed  or  held  to  be  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  Tlie  provisions  of  any  State  law  or 
regulation  m  effect  on  the  date  of  en.tct- 
mem  of  this  Act.  or  which  may  iJecome  effec- 
tive thereafter,  which  provide  for  health  and 
safety  .st  mdards  applicable  to  co.il  mines  !or 
which  no  provision  Is  contained  m  this  .Act 
or  In  any  order  Issued  or  any  maiid.iiorv 
health  or  safety  standard,  shall  not  be  held 
to  be  In  conflict  with  this  Act, 

ADMINISTRATIVE   I'ROCEDIRES 

Sec  507.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  .Act,  the  proMslons  of  sections  551-559 
and  sections  701  706  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  the  making  of 
any  order,  notice,  or  decision  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  .Act.  or  to  any  proceeding  for  the 
review  thereof. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec  508  The  .Secretary,  the  Secretarv  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Panel  are  authorized  to  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  each  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
any  provision  of  this  Act. 

OPERATIVE     DATE     AND     REPEAL 

Sec  509.  Except  to  the  extent  an  earlier 
date  15  .specifically  provided  In  this  Act  the 
provisions  of  titles  I  and  III  of  this  .Act  hall 
become  operative  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  the  pro; liioiis 
of  title  n  of  this  .Act  -shall  become  opera-ive 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  ("oal 
Mine  Safetv  .Act.  as  amended,  are  repealed  on 
the  operative  date  of  titles  I  and  III  ..f  ;his 
.Act.  except  that  such  provisions  shall  con- 
tinue tr)  applv  to  any  order,  notice,  decision, 
or  finding  Issued  under  that  Act  prior  to  such 
operative  date  and  to  anv  proceedings  re- 
lated to  such  order,  notice,  decision  or  :ind- 
ings  All  other  provLsions  of  this  .Act  shall  be 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .Act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec  .^10  If  anv  provision  of  this  .Act.  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid  'he 
remainder  of  this  .Act.  or  the  application  .1 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  .^s  to  which  It  Is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

REPORTS 

Sec  511  (ai  Within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  following  the  convening  of  each 
session  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  nib- 
mlt  through  the  President  to  the  Coneress 
and  to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol'^gy 
an  annual  report  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Act.  the  progress  concerning  the  achieve- 
ment of  Its  purposes,  the  needs  and  require- 
ments In  the  Held  of  ooal  mine  health  and 
safety,  the  amount  and  status  of  each  lain 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  a  description 
and  the  anticipated  cost  of  each  project  .ind 
program  he  has  undertaken  under  sections 
301 1  bi  and  501,  and  any  other  relevant  In- 
formation, including  any  recommendations 
he  deems  appropriate 

(bi  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
following  the  cx^nvenlng  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  submit  through  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Offlce  of 
Science  and  Technology  an  annual  report 
upon  the  health  matters  covered  by  this  Act, 
Including  the  progress  toward  the  achleve- 
.nient  of  the  health  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
needs  and  requirements  in  the  field  of  coal 
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jnlne  health,  a  descrlpUon  and  the  antici- 
pated cost  of  each  project  and  program  he 
has  undertaken  tinder  sections  301(b)  and 
501,  and  any  other  relevant  inlormatlon, 
including  any  recommendations  he  deems 
appropriate.  The  first  such  report  shall  In- 
clude the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  to 
necessary  mandatory  health  standards,  In- 
cluding his  recommendations  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  Individual  exposure  to 
miners  from  resplrable  dust  during  a  siiilt. 

SPECIAI,     REPORT 

Sec.  512  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
study  to  determine  the  best  manner  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  and  State  activities  In  the 
aeld  of  coal  mine  health  and  safety  so  as  to 
achieve  ( 1 )  maximum  health  and  safety  pro- 
tection for  miners,  (2)  an  avoidance  of 
duplication  of  effort,  (3)  maximum  effective- 
ness, I  4)  a  reduction  of  delay  to  a  minimum, 
axid  i5)  most  effective  use  of  F'ederal  In- 
spectors, 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  of 
the  results  of  his  study  to  the  Congress  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act- 

jltiisdiction;    limitation 
Sec  513.  In  any  proceeding  In  which  the 
validity  of  any  Interim  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard  set  forth  In  titles  II  and  III 
of  this  Act  Is  In  Issue,  no  Justice,  Judge,  or 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  issue  any 
temporary  restraining  order  or  preliminary 
injunction   restraining   the   enforcement   of 
such  standard   pending  a  determination  of 
such  issue  on  Its  merits. 
.And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

John  H.  Dent, 

Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

Augustus  P.  Hawkins, 

Patst  T.  Mink. 

Phillip  Burton, 

William  H.  Ayres, 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 

Alphonzo  Bell. 

DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels, 

John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harrison  A.  Wellums,  Jr., 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Gaylord  Nelson, 
Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Thomas  P.  Eagleton, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Jacob  Javits, 
Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
William  B.  Saxbe, 
Ralph  T.  Smith. 
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Statement 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  -wo  Houses  on  the  bill  (S.  2917)  to  Im- 
prove the  health  and  safety  conditions  of 
persons  working  In  the  coal  mining  Industry 
of  the  United  States,  submit  the  following 
statement  and  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
were  very  similar  In  substance.  However,  the 
rirr.mgement  of  their  provisions  differed  sub- 
.si.intially.  The  substitute  agreed  upon  In 
conlerence  adopts,  in  all  major  respects,  the 
organization  of  the  House  amendment. 
Throughout  this  statement,  references  are 
to  the  sections  and  subsections  of  the  con- 
ference substitute.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts,  except  as  explained  herein,  all  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. This  statement  will  explain  the  differ- 


ences between  the  conference  report  and  the 
House  amendment,  except  for  differences 
which  are  purely  technical  or  conforming. 

Section  2 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
each  contained  statements  of  findings  and 
purposes  which  were  substantially  the  same. 
The  committee  of  conference  adopts  these 
provisions  with  appropriate  modifications  to 
recognize  the  transfer  of  functions  from  the 
Surgeon  General  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  incorporate 
the  more  detailed  Senate  provisions  relating 
to  the  particular  purposes  of  the  act  which 
emphasize  the  need  to  eliminate  unsafe  and 
unhealthful  conditions  and  practices  in 
this  industry.  In  adopting  these  provisions, 
the  managers  Intend  that  the  act  be  con- 
strued liberally  when  improved  health  or 
safety  to  miners  will  result. 
Section  3 

The  definitions  of  terms  used  in  the  bill 
are  substantially  the  same  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  House  amendment.  A  new 
definition  of  the  term  "mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard"  has  been  added.  It  does  not 
change  the  substance  of  either  the  Senate 
bill  or  the  House  amendment,  but  Is  merely 
a  technical  change  to  avoid  repeating  the 
statement  that  the  standards  are  those  es- 
tablished by  titles  II  and  III  of  the  act  and 
those  later  promulgated  under  section  101 
of  the  act  as  the  Senate  bill  did.  The  defini- 
tion of  "inspection"  as  contained  in  the 
House  amendment  is  no  longer  necessary, 
since  the  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill  in  section  104(c) 
of  the  act  which  provides  for  findings  of  an 
unwarrantable  failure  at  any  time  during 
the  same  Inspection  or  during  any  subse- 
quent Inspection  without  regard  to  when  the 
particular  inspection  begins  or  ends.  The  con- 
ference agreement  adopts  the  Senate  version 
of  the  defl.nltlon  of  "Secretary"  which  spe- 
cifically includes  his  delegate.  The  delegate 
would,  of  course,  be  a  person  designated  by 
him  to  administer  and  enforce  this  act  and 
would  Include  the  Federal  inspectors  who  are 
referred  to  throughout  the  act  as  the  Secre- 
tary's authorized  representatives. 
Section  4 

The  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  and  House 
amendment  describing  the  mines  which  are 
subject  to  the  act,  though  different  In 
phraseology,  were  the  same  In  substance.  The 
agreement  reached  In  conference  adopts  the 
provisions  of  both  the  Senate  bill  and  House 
amendment,  but  with  a  change  In  phrase- 
ology which  excludes  excess  verbiage.  Under 
this  provision,  as  In  the  case  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  House  amendment,  the  coal 
mine,  the  operator  of  the  mine,  and  every 
miner  therein  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Section  5 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend- 
ment provided  for  an  interim  compliance 
panel  composed  of  five  government  officials 
or  their  delegates.  The  Panel  can  draw  staff 
and  other  assistance  from  the  Departments 
of  Interior,  Labor,  Commerce,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  will  also  have 
its  own  budget  for  other  staff  and  travel  and 
other  expenses.  The  provisions  are  substanti- 
ally the  same,  except  that  the  House  amend- 
ment required  that  hearings  held  under  titles 
II  and  III  of  the  act  be  of  record  and  re- 
quired that  the  provisions  of  section  554 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  formerly  known 
as  the  adjudicatory  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act.  be  complied 
with.  It  also  provided  for  Judicial  review 
of  the  Panel's  decisions  under  section  106 
of  the  act.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
this  provision,  in  the  House  amendment. 

title  i — general 
The  Senate  bill  contained  provisions  for 
promulgation  of  mandatory  standards  which 


separated  into  two  titles  the  promulgation 
of  health  standards  from  the  promulgation 
of  safety  standards.  The  House  amendment 
provided  a  common  procedure  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  both  types  of  standards  in  one 
section.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  approach  on  this  point  to  avoid  repe- 
tition of  many  provisions. 

Section  101 

1.  This  section  deals  with  the  promulga- 
tion of  mandatory  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. The  conference  substitute  retained  the 
provisions  of  the  House  amendment  which 
had  no  counterpart  In  the  Senate  bill  and 
which  provided  that  njandatory  health  or 
safety  standards  promulgated  under  this 
title  may  not  reduce  the  protection  afforded 
miners  below  that  afforded  by  the  interim 
mandatory  health  or  safety  standards  set 
forth  in  titles  II  and  III  or  below  the  stand- 
ards subsequently  promulgated  under  this 
section.  Also,  it  provides  that  when  objections 
are  raised  to  standards,  hearings  will  be  held 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary,  and  the  Secre- 
tary who  held  the  hearing  must  publish  his 
findings.  These  findings  are  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  All  standards  shall  be 
promulgated  finally  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  health  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  will  be  those  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

2.  The  Senate  bill  required  that  proposed 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards  for 
surface  coal  mines,  including  open-pit  and 
auger  coal  mines  and  surface  work  areas  of 
underground  coal  mines  must  be  developed 
and  published  by  the  Secretary  within  a  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act.  The 
comparable  House  provision  required  that 
mandatory  safety  standards  for  surface  coal 
mines  must  be  developed  and  published 
within  one  year  after  such  date.  The  con- 
ference agreement  adopts  the  Senate  pro- 
vision with  modifications.  It  provides  that 
proposed  mandatory  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  such  surface  coal  mines  must  be 
published  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment.  F*roposed  mandatory  standards 
for  surface  work  areas  of  underground  coal 
mines.  In  addition  to  those  interim  stand- 
ards established  by  this  Act,  must  also  be 
published  within  that  twelve-month  period. 
In  both  cases,  such  publication  and  final 
promulgation  will  follow  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  this  section  for  all  health  and  safety 
standards. 

3.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  all  Inter- 
pretations, regulations,  and  instructions  of 
the  Secretary  which  are  In  effect  on  the  op- 
erative date  of  the  title  and  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  any  provision  of  this  act 
will  remain  in  effect  until  modified  or  super- 
seded as  provided  In  this  act.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  the  requirement  that 
the  interpretations,  regulations,  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
who  by  statute  administers  the  1952  Act.  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Secretary,  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment,  and  not  inconsistent  with 
this  act,  must  be  pubhshed  in  the  Federal 
Register  as  soon  as  possible  after  enactment 
for  information  purposes  and  to  consolidate 
them  in  one  place.  The  managers  view  this 
requirement  as  a  very  minimal  task  for  the 
Department  to  undertake  and  one  that  is 
quite  important  to  both  the  operators  and 
the  miners,  as  they  must  know  well  In  ad- 
vance of  the  operative  date  of  titles  II  and 
III  what  Interpretations,  regulations,  and  In- 
structions will  continue  to  apply. 

4.  The  House  amendment  required  that  a 
copy  of  every  proposed  standard  or  regula- 
tion must  be  sent,  when  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  to  each  operator  and  the 
representative  of  miners  at  the  mine  and  a 
copy  posted  on  the  bulletin  board.  The  House 
amendment  also  stipulated  that  failure  to 
receive    the    notice,    including    lateness    of 
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receipt  thereof,  does  not  relieve  anyone  of 
the  obligation  under  the  act  to  comply  with 
them  once  finally  promulgated  The  confer- 
ence agreement  adopt*  this  provision  with 
the  note  that  It  Is  Intended  that  failure  to 
so  receive  them  or  to  receive  them  timely  also 
does  not  relieve  any  interested  person  who 
Wants  to  flie  written  objecti'-^ns  to  do  so 
under  this  section  within  the  time  afforded 
therefor  in  the  notice  of  proposed  standards 
or  regulations. 

Section  102 

1  The  Senate  bu:  required  '-he  Secretiiry 
of  the  Interior  to  appoint  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Coal  Mi:ie  Safety  Research  It 
would  be  composer  ^t  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  or  his  dele- 
gate the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  or  his  delegate  the  Director  of  U\e 
National  S<nence  Foundation,  or  his  dele- 
gate, and  such  other  persons  as  the  Secretary 
may  appoint  who  are  knowledgeable  In  the 
tiold  of  coal  mine  safety  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  this  committee  to  consult  with,  and 
mjJce  recommendations  to,  rJie  Secretary  on 
matters  Involving  coal  mine  safety  researi:!! 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  con.^ult 
with,  and  to  consider  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  In  the  making  of 
grants  and  entering  into  of  contracts  fnr 
safety  research  The  Chairman  and  a  majority 
of  the  mertiters  of  the  Committee  must  be 
Individuals  who  have  no  econumlc  interest 
la  the  coal  mining  industry  and  are  not 
operators,  mlner;^,  cr  governmental  em- 
ployees The  Senate  bill  also  required  the 
Secretary  'f  Health  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  on  C  juI 
Mine  Health  Research  which  would  be  com- 
posed of  'he  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
cr  his  delegate,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  or  his  delegate,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Instltutee  of  Health, 
or  his  delegate,  and  such  other  pers<jn3  as 
the  Secretary  may  appoint  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable m  the  Seld  >f  -"oal  mine  health 
research  The  duties  of  this  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  restrictions  on  the  composi- 
tion of  Its  membership  parallel  those  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  fir  safety  The  House 
amendment  ooitalned  no  .-omparable  pro- 
vision The  oinference  subetitute  adopts  thla 
pp)visl.,ri    Tf  the  Senate  bill 

2  The  Senate  bill  authorized  'he  Secre- 
tary or  the  Surgeon  General  to  appoint  uther 
advisory  committees  to  advise  him  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  uf  this  act  The  c<.imparable 
provision  of  the  Hous«  amendment  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  appoint 
advisory  comnuttees  for  that  purpose  The 
Senate  bill  restricted  the  choice  "f  chairman 
to  persons  who  have  no  economic  Interest  in 
the  coal  mining  industry  and  are  not  opera- 
tors, miners,  or  governmental  employees  It 
required  that  a  majon'y  of  the  members  be 
individuals  xho  have  no  such  liiterpst  In  the 
coal  mining  industry  The  conference  sub- 
s'Itute  adijpts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  with  technical  changes 

3  The  House  amendment  provided  that 
nongovernmental  advistiry  ci.immlttees  mem- 
bers be  paid  not  m  excess  of  the  OS-  18  rate. 
•AhUe  the  Senate  bill  let  the  administrators 
set  the  rate  up  to  810O  per  day  The  confer- 
ence adop's  the  House  amendment  which  Is 
consistent  with  other  recent  statutes  on  this 
subject 

Section  103 

1  Section  103  relates  to  inspections  and 
investigations  in  coal  mines  The  provisions 
ul  the  Senate  bill  and  the  H>iuse  amendment 
were  largely  Identical  Wl'h  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  m  this  area,  the  two  ver- 
sions differed  in  laiuuage  but  not  materially 
In  substance  The  conference  substltii'e  In 
this  regard  adop's  a  combination  of  both 
provisii  ns 

2    The   Senate   bill   provided    that   when   a 
representative   of   the   miners   has   reason   to 


believe  that  a  violation  of  a  mandatory 
standard  exists,  or  that  an  imminent  danger 
exists  he  has  a  right  to  obtain  an  immedi- 
ate inspection  of  the  mine  The  notice  must 
be  reduced  to  writing  signed  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  miners  giving  the  notice,  and 
a  copy  provided  'lO  the  operator  A  special 
inspection  wa-s  required  whenever  such  noti- 
fication was  received  The  comparable  provi- 
sion of  the  House  amendment  permitted  any 
miner  or  any  authorized  representative  of 
the  miners,  when  he  believed  that  a  violation 
of  a  mandatory  .standard  existed  or  that  an 
Imminent  danger  existed,  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  authorized  representative  Upon 
receipt  of  the  notification,  the  Secretary  or 
the  authorized  representative  could  make  a 
special  investigation  The  caiference  sub- 
stitute provides  that  whenever  a  representa- 
tive of  the  miners  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  such  a  violation  nr  imminent 
danger  exists,  he  may  obtain  an  immediate 
Inspection  by  giving  notice  It  requires  that 
the  notice  must  be  reduced  to  writing,  signed 
by  the  representative  who  is  making  the  com- 
plaint, and  a  copy  provided  'he  .iperator  or 
his  agent  by  the  time  rhe  Inspection  Is  made. 
However,  an  exception  is  included  under 
which,  upon  the  request  of  the  person  giving 
such  notice,  his  name  and  the  names  of  the 
individual  miners  referred  to  therein  will  not 
appear  on  the  copy  >if  'he  ni^tlce  provided  the 
ciperaTor  or  his  agent  It  should  be  noted  that, 
as  used  here  and  '.hroughout  the  act.  the 
term  representative  of  the  miners"  Includes 
any  Individual  or  organization  'hat  repre- 
sents anv  group  of  miners  at  a  given  mine 
and  does  n,it  require  that  the  representative 
be  a  recognized  representative  under  other 
labor  laws 

■i  The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  States  to  utilize  their 
servlcee  persionnel,  and  facilities  In  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  the  act  The  House 
amendment  did  not  extend  this  authority 
to  State  agencies  .uid  personnel.  The  con- 
ference .idapts  the  House  provision  The  man- 
agers note  that  section  503  of  this  act  au- 
thorizes cooperation  with  the  States  in  car- 
rying out  Federal  responslbllltleB  The  Secre- 
tary should  utilize  that  authority  where 
appn^jprlate.  except  that  the  managers  in- 
tend, in  adopting  the  House  provision  here, 
'-hat  the  Secretary  not  deleigate  his  enforce- 
ment authority  to  State  agenclea  or  person- 
nel 

4  The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  dally 
stationing}  of  Federal  inspectors  at  under- 
ground coal  mines  which  liberate  excessive 
quantities  of  explosive  gases  and  which  are 
likely  to  present  explosion  dangers  The 
House  amendment  prtivlded  for  a  minimum 
of  26  spot  Inspections  on  an  Irregular  basis 
at  such  mines  and  at  a  mine  that  had  a 
gas  Ignition  or  explosion  durln^j  any  5-year 
perlijd  beginning  prior  to  tiie  uperatlve  date 
of  this  title,  and  at  a  mine  that  has  other 
especially  hazardous  conditions  TTie  Secre- 
tary would  make  these  findings  The  con- 
ference agreement  adopts  the  House  amend- 
ment with  the  requirement  that  there  be, 
In  such  cases,  a  minimum  uf  one  spot  In- 
spection during  every  5  working  days  at 
a  mine  that  meets  one  ur  all  of  these  criteria. 
These  Inspections  .ire  to  be  conducted  at  Ir- 
regular Intervals 

^fction.  104 

Both  the  Senate  bill  ,uid  the  House  amend- 
ment contained  similar  i>ro\tslons  relating  to 
findings,  notices,  and  ortlere  The  conference 
adopts  the  language  of  the  House  amend- 
ment m  sections  IlH  lai  and  ib)  with  some 
technical  changea  One  >f  th««e  relates  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  as  mentioned  below, 
special  enforcement  provisions  relative  to 
the  dust  sta:idard  only 

1  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  If  an  In- 
spection of  a  coal  mine  shows  that  a  manda- 
tory health  or  safety  standard  Is  being  vio- 
lated but  that  no  Imminent  danger  Is  created 


thereby,  though  the  violation  could  slgnlti. 
cantly   and   substantially   contribute   to   the 
cau.se  or  effect  of  a  mine  hazard,  and  it  ;•  j- 
found    that    the    failure   of    the   oper.itor   to 
comply  Is  unwarrantable,  that  flndine  -hall 
be  Included  In  the  notice  given  the  opprn'.r 
under  section  104ibi    or   d)     If.  during    hat 
inspection  or  any  sxibsequent  Inspection     iri 
rled  out  within  S)0  days  after  the  Issuan  o  „f 
the    notice,    another    violation    of    any       ;ch 
mandatory  standard  is  discovered  by  ill.    in- 
spector and  he  nnds  that  the  violation  i,;  also 
cau.sed    by   an    unwarrantable   failure   .  f   'he 
operauir  to  comply,  the  inspector  Is  Tcq'r.red 
to  issue  a  withdrawal  order  and  to  con: nine 
under  section  104(cm2)   of  both  the  s.-nate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment,  tc  issue    uch 
orders    when    he    finds   other    unwarrantable 
violations   until   such   time   as   a  subsequent 
Inspection  discloses  the  iKx-urrence  of  no  smh 
similar  violation  The  comparable  provl.sian  of 
the  House  amendment  required  the  inspector 
in  such  a  case,  lo  cause  the  mine  to  be  leiri-' 
spected  to  determine  If  any  similar  vi..liiMoa 
exists.   If  such  a  similar  violation  did  exist, 
.iiid  was  caused  by  the  unwarrantable  i.iiiure 
of    the    operator    to    comply,    the    Inspector 
would    then   issue   a   withdrawal   order    The 
substitute  agreed  upon  In  conference  adopts 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  version  of  .section 
lOtici  ( 1 1   with  technical  changes  to  make  it 
clear  that,  if  another  violation  of  any  m.inda- 
tory  health  or  safety  standard  occurs  which  Is 
also  caused  by  an   unwarrantable  failure  of 
such  operator  to  comply,  then  a  withd-jwai 
■  rder  must  be  Issued.  Fhe  managers  note  'liat 
,in     unwarrantable  failure  of  the  operator  to 
comply  ■   means   the    failure   of   an   oper.itor 
to  abate  a  violation  he  knew  or  shoul.1  uave 
known  existed,  or  the  failure  to  abate  a  viola- 
tion because  of  a  lack  of  due  diligence,  nr  \,e. 
L-ause   of    Indifference   or   lack   of   reas(  i.mie 
care,  on  the  operator's  part. 

2.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  that  any  notice  or 
order  issued  hereunder  by  an  inspector  rotild 
be  modUled  or  terminated  by  an  authorized 
representaUve  of  the  Secretary.  The  Senate 
bill  also  provided  that  such  modlflcatlon  or 
'erminatlon  would  be  subject  to  review  m 
the  same  manner  as  the  order  being  modified 
or  terminated.  The  House  amendment  did 
not  contain  this  specific  provision.  The  on- 
ference  substitute  adopts  the  languatie  of 
the  House  amendment  It  should  be  ricied. 
however,  that  the  conference  substitute  m 
sections  I05(aiili  and  106  states,  as  in  the 
House  amendment,  explicitly  that  modirica- 
tlon  and  termination  of  any  order  is  subiect 
to  a  review  by  the  Secretary  and  the  ^ourt 
at  the  request  of  the  representative  or 
mlne.'s  under  the  act. 

i  The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
provision  in  section  104(h)  of  the  House 
.anendment  relating  to  withdrawal  t  .-ders 
In  the  cases  covered  by  that  section,  but  it 
adds  an  additional  provision  that  the  hear- 
ing In  these  cases  will  be  of  record  .mci  be 
subject  to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United 
Slates  Code,  which  requires  a  formal  ad- 
judicatory type  hearing  since  the  Judicial 
review  provisions  of  section  106  of  this  title 
provide  for  an  appeal  on  the  record 

4  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  had  special  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  enforcement  of  the  resplrable  dust 
standard  Under  the  Senate  bill,  if  ;t  ;s 
found  from  dust  samples  that  the  conceu- 
' rations  of  resplrable  dust  exceed  the  pi^r- 
misslble  limits,  the  Secretary  Is  required  to 
Issue  a  notice  fixing  a  reasonable  time  to 
take  corrective  action,  which  could  not  ex- 
ceed 72  hours.  TTie  operator  was  then  re- 
quired to  take  corrective  action  Immediately 
to  bring  such  concentrations  below  the  re- 
quired level.  At  the  end  of  this  period  no 
work  could  be  performed  except  that  needed 
to  sample  The  comparable  provision  of  the 
House  amendment  provided  that  when  dust 
sample.-i  showed  a  violation  of  the  applicable 
standard,  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
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resentatlve  must  find  a  reasonable  time 
wiiliin  which  to  take  corrective  action  and 
i36ue  a  notice  fixing  the  reasonable  time  for 
the  .>batement  of  the  violation.  During  that 
period  the  operator  would  cause  samples  to 
be  i.iken  of  the  affected  area  during  each 
production  shift.  The  House  amendment  re- 
quired that  If,  at  the  expiration  of  the  period 
presi  ribed  in  the  notice  or  In  any  extension 
thereof,  the  violation  had  not  been  abated, 
,1   withdrawal    order    shall    be    Issued. 

Tt.e  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  some  modifications. 
Under  this  provision,  If.  based  on  samples 
taken,  analyzed,  and  recorded  as  provided  In 
section  202(a)  or.  based  upon  an  Inspection, 
the  resplrable  dust  standard  Is  exceeded,  the 
inspc'or,  during  an  inspection,  or  some 
other  delegate  of  the  Secretary,  without  an 
inspection,  must  Issue  a  notice  of  violation 
and  hx  a  reasons  ble  time  to  abate  the  viola- 
tion The  conference  agreement  does  not 
place  a  time  limit  here  but  parallels  the 
procedures  followed  In  the  case  of  notices 
for  '  ither  health  or  safety  violations  under 
section  I04ib).  Also,  it  does  provide.  In  sec- 
tion 105tai.  for  review  solely  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  lime  fixed  In  this  notice  and 
other  notices  Issued  under  section  104  of 
viol., 'ions  of  the  health  and  safety  standards 
on  application  by  the  operator  or  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  miners.  The  Secretary  or  the 
court  cannot  stay  the  application  of  such 
notice  while  the  time  fixed  Is  being  reviewed. 

If  the  operator  falls  to  abate  the  condition 
and  reduce  the  dust  concentration  to  the 
allowable  limit  within  the  time  fixed  or  sub- 
sequently extended,  a  withdrawal  order  must 
be  i-^siied  which  shall  remain  In  effect  until 
the  .-Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive iias  reason  to  believe,  bstsed  on  actions 
taken  bv  the  operator,  that  the  applicable 
dust  standard  will  be  complied  with  when 
production  Is  resumed.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained a  provision,  which  was  retained  In  the 
conference  substitute,  that  when  an  order  Is 
issued  under  this  section,  the  Secretary,  If 
reque;-ted,  must  send  to  the  mine  a  person  or 
tean-.  >f  [jersons  df  available)  who  will  re- 
main it  the  mine  for  such  time  as  they  deem 
appropriate  to  assist  In  reducing  resplrable 
dust  I  oncentratlons.  While  there,  they  may 
requre  the  operator  to  take  such  action  as 
they  deem  appropriate  to  insure  the  health 
of  anv  person  In  the  coal  mine. 

Section    105 

1  The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment each  contained  provisions  under  which 
all  withdrawal  orders  Issued  under  the  act 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary,  except 
orders  issued  under  section  104(h)  which 
provides  separate  procedures  for  review.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  these  provisions 
with  technical  changes  and  with  the  modi- 
fication referred  to  above  under  which  an 
operator  who  Is  Issued  a  notice  pursuant  to 
section  104  (b)  or  (1)  or  the  representative 
of  the  miners  at  the  mine  may  obtain  a 
review  of  the  notice  If  he  believes  that  the 
period  of  time  fixed  for  the  abatement  of  the 
violation  Is  unreasonable.  Under  the  substi- 
tute, the  applicant  Is  required  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  application  to  the  representative  of 
the  miners  In  the  affected  mine,  or  the  opera- 
tor, lis  appropriate,  but  the  filing  of  an  ap- 
plication for  review  under  this  section  will 
not  operate  as  a  stay  of  any  order  or  notice. 

2.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  that,  pending  the  com- 
pletirri  of  an  investigation  required  by  sec- 
tion 105.  an  applicant  may  get  temporary  re- 
lief 'rom  the  Secretary.  The  Senate  bill 
limited  this  authority  to  non-lmmlnent  dan- 
ger rders  only.  The  House  amendment  did 
hot  o  limit  It.  Under  the  Senate  bill  the 
Secretarv  could  grant  such  relief  only  if  a 
heariiie;  has  been  held  in  which  all  parties 
were  ^uven  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  the 
applicant  shows  there  is  a  substantial  likeli- 


hood that  the  findings  of  the  Secretary  will 
be  favorable  to  the  applicant,  and  that  the 
relief  will  not  adversely  affect  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners  In  the  coal  mine.  The  con- 
ference agreement  adopts  the  language  of 
the  Senate  bill,  but  requires  that  no  such  re- 
lief may  be  given  in  the  case  of  notices  issued 
under  section  104  (b)  or  (1),  as  well  as  In  the 
case  of  app>eal8  from  Imminent  danger 
orders. 

Section  106 

1.  Both  the  Senate  WU  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  for  Judicial  review  of 
decisions  Issued  by  the  Panel  or  the  Secre- 
tary, except  decisions  relative  to  civil  penal- 
ties which  are  subject  to  review  under  sec- 
tion 109.  The  substantive  difference  between 
these  provisions  lies  In  the  fact  that  under 
the  Senate  bill  the  review  could  be  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  well  as  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  mine  Is  located.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate 
provision  with  technical  changes  and  makes 
it  clear  that  tihe  court  cannot  entertain  an 
appeal  until  the  person  seeking  review  has 
exhausted  his  administrative  remedies, 

2.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  authority  for  the  court 
to  grant  necessary  relief  pending  final  de- 
termination of  the  appeal,  except  in  the 
case  of  imminent  danger  appeals,  from  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary.  Under  the  Senate 
bill,  however,  such  relief  could  be  given  only 
if  (1)  all  parties  have  been  notified  an'l 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  (2)  the 
person  requesting  the  relief  shows  there  Is 
a  substantial  likelihood  that  he  will  pre- 
vail on  the  merits  in  the  final  determination 
of  the  proceeding,  and  (3)  that  the  relief 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners  In  the  coal  mines.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  these  require- 
ments. 

3.  The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment also  limited  the  right  of  courts  to  grant 
tempwrary  relief  In  proceedings  to  review  de- 
cisions Issued  by  the  Panel.  The  conference 
substitute  adopits  the  Senate  provision  which 
Includes  the  first  two  restrictions  Just  men- 
tioned. 

4.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  attorneys 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  may  appear  for, 
and  represent  him  In,  prtjceedlngs  for  Judi- 
cial review.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  this  provision  with  techni- 
cal changes. 

Section  108 

1.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  contained  provisions  under 
which  injunctions  could  be  obtained  for  vio- 
lations of  this  act  and  matters  related 
thereto.  Under  the  Senate  bill  these  civil 
actions  would  be  instituted  by  the  Secretary, 
Under  the  House  amendment,  the  Secretary 
must  request  the  Attorney  General  to  insti- 
tute them.  Under  the  conference  agreement 
the  Secretairy  may  institute  the  civil  action, 
and,  in  such  action,  attorneys  apptointed  by 
the  Secretary  may  appear  for  and  represent 
him. 

2.  The  Hoiise  amendment,  unlike  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  provided  that  temporary  restraining 
orders  may  not  be  Issued  without  notice  un- 
less the  petition  therefor  alleges  that  sub- 
stantial and  irreparable  Injtiry  to  miners  will 
be  unavoidable,  Euid  pvrovldes  that  the  tem- 
porary restraining  order  may  be  effective  for 
no  more  than  7  days,  TTie  conference  substi- 
tute modifies  the  provision  of  the  House 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  court  may 
issue  temporary  restraining  orders  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  but  provides  that  the  time 
limit  in  the  case  of  a  temporary  restraining 
order  Issued  without  notice  shall  be  no  more 
than  7  days,  and  that,  in  any  action  to  en- 
force an  order  or  decision,  the  substantial 
evidence  rule  will  apply. 


Section  109 

1.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  Hotise 
amendment  provide  for  the  assessment  of 
civil  penalties  against  the  operator  for  vio- 
lations. Under  the  Senate  bill  such  a  penalty 
shall  not  be  less  than  $1.  or  more  than 
$25,000.  for  each  occurrence.  Under  the  House 
amendment  the  penalty  shall  not  be  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  violation  with  no  mini- 
mum established.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House  amend- 
ment In  this  regard  with  technical  changes. 

2.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that,  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  clvU  penalty  only, 
the  Secretary  should  consider,  among  other 
things,  whether  the  operator  was  at  fault. 
The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  this 
provision.  Since  the  conference  agreement 
provides  liability  for  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards against  the  operator  without  regard  to 
fault,  the  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  apply  the  more  ap- 
propriate negligence  test,  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  recognizing  that  the 
operator  has  a  high  degree  of  care  to  Insiu-e 
the  health  and  safety  of  persons  in  the  mine. 

3.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  any  miner 
who  willfully  violates  the  safety  standards  re- 
lating to  smoking  or  to  carrying  of  smoking 
materials,  matches,  or  lighters  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  which  shall  not  be 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  occurrence.  The 
House  amendment  did  not  contain  this  pro- 
vision. The  conference  substitute  retains  this 
provision,  but  modifies  It  to  provide  that  any 
clvU  penalty  assessed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
not  be  more  than  $250  for  each  occurrence 
of  the  violation. 

4.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  in  assessing  such  penalties,  but  the 
Senate  bill  required  a  record  hearing  under 
5  use.  554,  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision  with  the  added 
provision  that,  where  appropriate,  such  as  In 
the  case  of  an  appeal  from  a  withdrawal 
order,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  consoli- 
date the  hearings.  The  commencement  of 
such  proceedings,  however,  shall  not  stay 
any  notice  or  order  involving  a  violation  of 
a  standard. 

5.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  If  a  per- 
son against  whom  a  civil  penalty  is  assessed 
fails  to  pay  It,  the  Secretary  must  file  a  pe- 
tition for  enforcement  of  the  order  In  the 
appropriate  district  court  in  the  United 
States.  The  petition  must  designate  the  per- 
son against  whom  the  order  Is  sought  to  be 
enforced.  The  court  is  given  Jurisdiction  to 
enter  a  Judgment  enforcing  the  order  as  ap- 
propriate. The  court  would  hear  the  case  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Secretary  and  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary,  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  would  be  conclusive.  The  cor- 
responding provision  of  the  House  amend- 
ment required  the  Secretary  to  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  Institute  a  civil  action 
in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  to 
collect  the  F>enalty.  Such  proceeding  would 
be  de  novo. 

The  conference  agreement  is  similar  to 
the  Senate  bill.  The  court  would  hear  the 
case  de  novo  and  determine  all  relevant  is- 
sues, except  Issues  of  fact  which  were  or 
could  have  been  litigated  before  a  court  of 
appeals  under  section  106.  This  provision 
recognizes  that  the  facts  Involved  in  the 
civil  penalty  may  already  have  been  fully 
litigated  by  the  court  of  app>eals  under 
section  106  and  should  not  be  re- 
Utlgated  here.  Also,  in  some  cases,  they 
could  have  been  so  litigated  and  were  not. 
UpKJn  the  request  of  the  resjxindent  in  the 
de  novo  proceeding,  Issues  of  fact  not  liti- 
gated under  section  106  which  are  In  dispute 
must  be  submitted  to  a  Jury  and,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Jury's  finding,  the  court  would 
determine  the  amount  of  the  penalty  to  be 
Imposed.  The  court  has  jurisdiction  to  enter 
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a  Judgment  enforcing  the  order,  or  modify- 
ing u.  or  setting  it  aside,  or  remanding  it  to 
the  Secretary 

The  Senata  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, provided  that  attorneys  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  may  appear  and  represent  him 
in  proceedings  to  enforce  ci\il  penalties  TTie 
conference  agreement  adopts,  with  a  technl- 
cai  change,  the  Senate  provision  because  the 
maxiagers  believe  that  here  and  elsewhere  lu 
the  ict  where  this  provisluii  is  found  it  is 
meet  important  that  the  Secretary  establish 
a  competent  legal  staff  with  experience  and 
understanding  of  this  legislation  to  handle 
expeditiously  litigation  not  only  at  the  ad- 
ministrative hearing  stage,  but  also  at  the 
appellate  and  district  court  stage  The 
highly  technlc<tl  nature  and  unique  condi- 
tions and  practices  that  occur  In  tids  Indus- 
try warrant  the  conclusion  '.hat  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  miners  requires  not  only 
well-tr:iJned  and  experienced  inspecu^rs  and 
administrators,  but  also  a  legal  staff  with 
experience  gained  in  the  handling  of  such 
proceedings. 

d  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  any  oper- 
ator who  willfully  violates  the  health  or 
safety  standards  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
an  order  incorporated  In  a  decision  issued 
under  the'  title  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  (25.000,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both,  except  that 
for  a  second  conviction  the  maximum 
punishment  is  $50,000.  or  imprisonment  for 
5  years,  or.  both  The  House  amendment 
provided  for  punishment  in  similar  cases  by 
a  ane  of  not  more  than  $10000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  8  months,  or  by 
both,  and  for  a  second  conviction  by  a  flue 
of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  I  year  or  by  ^X)th  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  with  technical  modifica- 
tions. 

7  The  House  amendment  provided  crimi- 
nal penalties  against  persons  who  manufac- 
ture new  electrical  equipment  for  use  in 
coal  mines  'hat  Is  placed  In  commerce  and 
that  Is  falsely  represented  as  complying  with 
the  Secretary's  speclflcatlons  or  regulations, 
and  against  any  other  person  who  removed, 
altered,  modified,  or  rendered  inoperative 
such  equipment  prior  to  its  sale  or  delivery 
to  Its  ultimate  purchaser  .u:J  who  falsely 
represents  such  equipment  as  meeting  such 
specifications  or  regulations  The  Senate  bill 
does  not  contain  such  a  provision  The  con- 
ference agreement  provides  that  anyone, 
whether  a  manufacturer  jr  not,  who  Icnow- 
Inuly  distributes,  sells,  offers  for  sale.  Intro- 
duces 3r  delivers  in  commerce  such  equip- 
ment which  Is  falsely  represented  as  so  com- 
plvini?  with  this  Act  or  with  any  specification 
or  regulation  of  the  Secretary  applicable  to 
such  equipment  shall  be  subject  to  appro- 
priate -.anctlons  The  objective  of  this  pro- 
vision Is  to  Insure  that  manufacturers  and 
dealers  of  such  equipment  will  meet  their 
safety  responsUblltles  !n  regard  to  this 
equipment 

Section  110 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  where  a 
withdrawal  order  Is  Issued  for  repeated 
failures  to  comply  with  a  health  or  safety 
standard,  the  Secretary,  after  giving  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  interested  persons, 
shall  order  all  miners  who  are  Idled  due  '.o 
the  order  to  be  fully  compensated  by  the  op- 
erator at  their  regular  rates  of  pay  for  the 
time  they  were  idled,  or  for  !  week,  whichever 
Is  the  le&ser.  These  orders  would  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  The  corresponding  provi- 
sion of  the  Hovise  amendment  provided  that 
where  a  withdrawal  order  hAs  been  Issued  all 
miners  working  dtirlng  the  shift  when  the 
order  was  issued  who  are  Idled  by  the  order 
win  be  entitled  to  full  comp>ensatlon  at  their 
regular  rates  of  pay  for  the  period  they  are 
Idled,  but  not  for  more  than  'he  balance  fif 
the   shift    If   the   order   is    not    terminated 


prior  to  the  next  working  shift  all  miners 
on  that  shift  who  are  idled  will  be  entitled 
to  full  compensation  for  the  period  they  are 
idled,  but  for  not  more  than  4  hours  of  the 
shift  The  substitute  agreed  upon  In  confer- 
ence adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment,  except  that  where  the  mine  Is 
closed  by  an  order  issued  on  account  of  an 
unwarrantable  failure  of  the  operator  to  com- 
ply with  a  health  or  safety  standard,  the 
miners  who  are  Idled  will  obtain  the  benefits 
described  in  the  Senate  bill 

This  section  <jf  the  House  amendment  also 
contained  a  provision  which  Is  retained  In 
the  conference  substitute,  under  which  an 
operator  who  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  a  section  104  order  must  pay 
full  compensation  at  regular  rates  of  pay  to 
nruners  who  should  have  bt-en  withdrawn  or 
prevented  from  entering  the  mine  or  portion 
'hereof  as  the  re.sult  of  that  order  In  addition 
to  pay  received  for  work  performed  after  such 
Tder  Is  :ssue(1 

Nothing  in  this  section  Is  Intended  to  In- 
•erfere  with  'T  preempt  any  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement 

TITLE   II      INTERIM   MANDATORY 

HEIALTH    ST.\NDARDS 

Section   201 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  standards  In  this  title 
are  Interim  until  superseded  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  mandatory  health  standards  promul- 
.?ated  under  section  101  of  the  act  The  Senate 
bill  had  also  required  that  the  promulgated 
'itandards  be  .an  Improvement  over  the  In- 
terim standards  In  this  title  The  provisions 
)f  "his  section  are  permanent  under  both. 
The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  House 
language  with  this  requirement  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  Senate  bill  established  that  It  Is  the 
parpo.se  of  this  title  to  Improve  underground 
oal  mine  working  conditions  to  enable 
miners  'o  work  their  entire  adult  life  without 
fear  nf  incurring  respiratory  or  other  occu- 
patlonally  caused  diseases  The  House 
.imendment  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  conference  adopted  the  Senate  provision. 
.sVcfion  202 

!  The  -Sen.tte  bill  directed  each  .>perator 
'o  take  dust  samples  with  a  device  approved 
bv  *he  Secretary  and  In  a  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
■ause  an  inspection  of  the  mine  depending 
•ipon  the  results  iif  the  samples  The  sam- 
ples were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
,tt  the  operators  expense  The  House  amend- 
ment also  required  such  sampling  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  enforce  the  dust  standard 
with  or  without  an  inspection  TTie  samples 
*ere  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  at 
his  expense  and  were  to  be  provided  the  op- 
erator The  House  timendment  required  that 
the  sampling  device  be  approved  by  both  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
•atlon  and  Welfare  The  conference  adopted 
the  House  language  with  technical  changes 
and  with  the  Senate  requirement  that  the 
operator  traiLsmlt  .samples  ut  his  expense  TTie 
samples  will  be  transmuted  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcement  under  sec- 
tion 104i  1 1  The  devices  for  sampling,  includ- 
ing the  MRE  Instrument,  must  be  approved 
by  both  Secretaries 

2  The  Senate  bill  established  a  3  0  mllll- 
i,'ram  standard  effective  6  months  after 
enactment  and  a  2  0  milligram  standard  ef- 
fective 3  years  after  enactment,  but  provided 
a  procedure,  similar  to  that  followed  under 
the  Reorganization  Act.  for  extending  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  20  milligram  standard. 
The  Senate  bill  permitted  time  extensions  of 
6  months  each  on  a  mlne-by-mine  basis  to 
meet  both  standards  under  permits  for  non- 
compliance to  be  issued  by  the  Panel  based 
on  an  application  and  certain  findings.  The 
permits  could  not  extend  the  effective  date 
<if  the  3  0  milligram  standard  more  than  38 


months  after  enactment,  or  the  effective  date 
of  tb  2  0  milligram  standard  more  than  72 
months  after  enactment.  Each  permit  would 
prescribe  a  maximum  limit  of  4.5  milligrams 
for  extensions  of  the  3.0  milligram  standard 
during  the  p>erlod  of  noncompliance,  and 
a  maximum  limit  of  3.0  milligrams  lor  ex- 
tensions of  the  2  0  milligram  standard  dur- 
ing the  period  of  noncompliance,  or  such 
lower  limit  as  the  Panel  determines  can  be 
.ichleved 

The  House  amendment  established  a  4  s 
milligram  standard  effective  6  months  after 
enactment,  and  a  3  0  milligram  standard  ef- 
fective 1  year  after  enactment  In  the  case  cf 
the  4  5  milligram  standard,  the  Panel  could 
grsuit  one  90-day  extension  to  comply  with 
the  standard  on  a  mlne-by-mlne  basis,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  3.0  milligram  standard! 
the  Panel  could  grant  one  6-month  extension 
to  so  comply. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  In  conference 
establishes  a  maximum  3.0  milligram  .stand- 
ard effective  6  months  after  enactment,  and 
a  maximum  2.0  milligram  standard  effective 
J  years  after  enactment.  Where  an  operator, 
using  available  technology,  fiiids  he  cannot 
comply  with  either  standard  on  Its  effective 
date  he  may  file  an  application  for  a  permit 
of  noncompliance.  The  subetltute  adopts  the 
Senate  language  relative  to  the  information 
which  must  be  Included  In  each  application 
for  a  permit.  Including  renewals  thereof  If 
the  Panel  is  satished  based  on  the  applica- 
tion, that  the  operator  cannot  so  comply  with 
the  3  0  milligram  standard  or  the  20  milli- 
gram standard  on  their  appropriate  efiectlve 
dates,  the  Panel  must  Issue  the  permit  and 
the  operator  will  be  required  to  maintain 
the  resplrable  dust  level  at  the  lowest  level 
possible  but.  In  the  case  of  the  3  0  milllCTam 
standard,  at  no  more  than  4  5  milligrams  per 
oublc  meter  of  air.  and.  In  the  case  of  the 
3  0  milligram  standard,  at  no  more  than  3  0 
milligrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  Permits 
and  renewals  thereof  are  Issued  for  periods 
ol  not  more  than  1  year. 

Renewals,  where  needed,  may  be  issued  on 
the  basis  of  a  new  application  satlsfacti^ry  to 
the  Panel  and  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Panel,  after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  the  application  Is  satisfactory 
and  that  the  applicant  will  still  be  unable  to 
comply  No  jjermlt  or  renewal  thereof  t-an 
extend  the  effective  date  of  the  3.0  miUlcrara 
standard  beyond  18  months  after  enactment, 
or  the  2,0  milligram  standard  beyond  72 
months  after  enactment. 

3  The  Senate  bill  required  that  the  oper- 
ator continuously  maintain  the  concentra- 
tions of  resplrable  dust  In  the  atmosphere  of 
the  active  mine  workings  at  the  established 
stand.ird  .ind  thereby  prohibited  the  ^iver- 
aging  of  dust  measurements  over  several 
shifts.  The  House  amendment  required  that 
the  operator  maintain  the  average  concen- 
tration of  resplrable  dust  In  the  mine  at- 
mosphere to  which  each  miner  in  the  active 
workings  is  exposed  at  the  established  stand- 
ard and  defined  the  term  "average  concen- 
tration". 

The  substitute  adopted  by  the  conference 
requires  the  operator  to  maintain  continu- 
ously the  average  concentration  of  respirable 
dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere  during  each 
shift  to  which  each  miner  Is  exposed  at  or 
below  the  established  maximum  standard  or 
the  permitted  maximum  standard  It  also 
provides  that  the  term  "average  concentra- 
tion" means  that,  for  a  maximum  period  of 
18  months  after  enactment,  measurements 
of  a  minimum  number  of  the  same  produc- 
tion shifts  In  consecutive  order  are  author- 
ized to  obtain  a  statistically  valid  sample.  At 
the  end  of  this  18  month  period,  it  requires 
that  the  measurements  be  over  one  produc- 
tion shift  only,  unless  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
find.  In  accordance  with  the  standard-set- 
ting procedures  of  section  101,  that  single- 
shift  measurements  will  not  accurately  rep- 
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resent  the  atmospheric  conditions  during 
the  measured  shift  to  which  the  miner  is 
continuously  exposed. 

4  The  Senate  bill  required  that  the  Secre- 
tary make  frequent  spot  Inspections  of  areM 
of  a  mine  for  which  permits  are  Issued,  as 
well  as  all  other  areas  of  the  mine.  The 
House  amendment  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  on  this  matter  with  tech- 
nical changes. 

5  The  Senate  bill  provided,  In  this  title, 
for  Judicial  review  of  the  Panel's  decision. 
The  Hou-se  amendment  provided  In  section 
5  for  such  review  of  all  of  the  Panel's  deci- 
sions The  conference  agreement  adopted  the 
House  provision. 

6  The  Senate  bill  directed  the  Surgeon 
General  to  submit  to  Congress  within  1  year 
after  enactment  recommendations  as  to  the 
maximum  permissible  total  exposure  of  in- 
dividuals to  coal  mine  dust  during  a  shift 
and.  within  3  years  after  enactment,  the 
Secretary  must  publish  a  schedule  speci- 
fying times  when  mines  shall  reduce  total 
personal  exposure  to  dust,  based  on  his 
determination  of  the  time  needed  for  such 
levels  to  be  technologically  feasible.  The 
House  amendment  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  beginning 
1  year  after  enactment,  to  reduce  the  dust 
level  below  3  0  milligrams  as  he  determines 
such  reductions  become  technologically  at- 
tainable The  conference  agreement  adopts 
the  House  provision  with  the  requirement 
that  the  schedule  be  published  under  section 
lOI  and  that  the  new  levels  prevent  new 
incidences  of  occupatlonally  caused  resplr- 
able rii.sease.s  In  the  mines  and  prevent  fur- 
ther development  thereof.  The  schedule 
which  mav  accelerate  the  times  prescribed 
in  this  title  for  the  effective  dates  of  the  dust 
standards  must  prescribe  the  maximum  time 
necessarv  Xa  achieve  the  new  levels  taking 
into  consideration  present  and  future  ad- 
vancements In  technology. 

7  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  resplra- 
t.ars  must  be  worn  by  persons  to  protect  them 
from  exposures  to  dust  levels  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  dust  levels  established  under  this 
title.  The  House  amendment  provided  that 
respirators  and  other  approved  devices  must 
be  made  available  to  all  persons  exposed  to 
such  levels  The  conference  agreement  adopts 
the  House  provision  on  this  matter  as  ap- 
plied f)  all  respiratory  equipment. 

Sccfion  203 
1  The  Senate  bill  directed  the  operator  of 
an  underground  coal  mine  to  establish  a 
program  requiring  that  each  miner  be  given 
an  annual  X-ray  test  beginning  9  months 
after  enactment  In  a  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Surgeon  General.  The  House  amendment 
directs  that  the  operator  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
m  nuking  available  to  each  miner  working 
undereround  an  X-ray  at  least  once  every  5 
ve.irs  ioeglnnlng  1  year  after  enactment,  and 
that  each  worker  who  begins  work  In  a  coal 
mine  for  the  first  time  shall  be  given  an  X- 
ray  and  .igaln  3  years  later  If  he  Is  still  en- 
gaged In  coal  mining,  and  If  the  second  X-ray 
shows  evidence  of  pneumoconiosis  such 
miner  shall  be  given  another  X-ray  within  2 
additional  years.  The  conference  agreement 
adopts  the  House  amendment  on  this  matter 
modified  by  a  requirement  that  each  miner 
'>e  eiven  an  opportunity  to  have  an  X-ray 
»^thln  18  months  after  enactment  and  a  sec- 
ond X-ray  within  3  years  thereafter  and  sub- 
sequent X-rays  at  such  Intervals  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare 
niay  prescribe  which  doee  not  exceed  5  years. 
All  chest  X-rays  must  be  given  In  accordance 
1th  speclflcatlons  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
prior  to  the  operative  date  of  this  title  and 
'rom  time  to  time  thereafter. 

2.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  X-rays  and 
other  medical  examinations  of  miners  shall 


bo  paid  for  by  the  operator  with  authority 
In  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  provide  such  X-rays  and  exami- 
nations on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The  House 
amendment  also  specifically  provided  that 
the  miner  not  pay  for  these  and  provided 
that  the  operator  pay  other  costs  necessary 
to  enable  the  miners  to  take  such  X-rays  or 
examinations.  The  conference  agreement 
adopts  the  House  provision. 

3.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  3.0  milligram  standard 
any  miner  who,  based  on  X-ray  or  other 
medical  readings,  shows  evidence  of  pneu- 
moconiosis shall  be  assigned  by  the  operator 
to  work,  at  the  option  of  the  miner,  In  any 
working  section  of  the  mine  where  the  mine 
atmosphere  contains  resplrable  dust  concen- 
trations of  not  more  than  2.0  milligrams,  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  2.0  milligram 
standard  such  miner  shall  be  assigned  to  an 
area  below  2.0  milligrams  in  order  to  prevent 
further  development  of  the  disease.  The 
House  amendment  provided  that  if  any  min- 
er, based  on  X-ray  readings,  shows  substan- 
tial evidence  of  the  development  of  pneu- 
moconiosis, he  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
miner,  be  assigned  to  work  within  an  active 
working  place  where  the  mine  atmosphere 
does  not  exceed  2.0  milligrams  or  In  an  area 
where  the  resplrable  dust  concentrations  ex- 
ceeds 2.0  milligrams  If  he  wears  respiratory 
equipment  and.  within  1  year  after  enact- 
ment. If  a  miner  shows  any  evidence  of  pneu- 
moconiosis, he  shall  be  assigned,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  miner,  to  an  area  of  the  mine 
where  the  dust  concentration  is  below  1.0 
or  to  whatever  lower  level  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  determines 
Is  appropriate  to  prevent  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  disease. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that  6 
months  after  enactment  which  Is  the  effective 
date  of  the  3.0  milligram  standard  any  minor 
based  oh  X-ray  readings  or  other  medical 
examinations  such  as  pulmonary  function 
tests,  who  shows  evidence  of  the  development 
of  pneumoconiosis  must  be  afforded  the  op- 
tion of  transferring  from  his  position  in  the 
mine  to  another  position  in  any  area  of  the 
mine  where  the  resplrable  dust  concentration 
during  each  shift  Is  not  more  than  2.0  milli- 
grams. In  addition,  the  substitute  provides 
that  3  years  after  enactment  any  miner,  based 
on  such  readings  or  other  such  medical  ex- 
aminations, who  shows  evidence  of  the  de- 
velopment of  pneumoconiosis  must  be  af- 
forded the  option  of  transferring  from  his 
position  In  the  mine  to  another  position  in 
any  area  of  the  mine  where  the  resplrable 
dust  concentration  during  each  shift  Is  not 
more  than  1.0  milligrams,  or.  If  such  level 
Is  not  attainable,  to  a  position  in  the  mine 
where  the  resplrable  dust  concentration  Is 
the  lowest  attainable  below  2.0  milligrams. 

4.  The  House  amendment  provided  for 
autopsies  of  active  and  inactive  miners  to  be 
performed,  with  the  consent  of  the  surviving 
widow  or.  If  there  Is  none,  then  the  surviving 
next  of  kin.  Such  autopsies  shall  be  paid  for 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  There  was  no  comparable  Senate 
provision.  The  conference  agreement  adopts 
the  House  provision  on  this  matter. 

Section  206 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  within  6 
months  after  enactment  the  Surgeon  General 
must  establish  proposed  mandatory  stand- 
ards establishing  maximum  noise  exposure 
levels  for  all  coal  mines.  The  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  on  enactment  the  noise 
standards  prescribed  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act,  as  amended.  In  effect 
on  October  1,  1969,  or  such  improved  stand- 
ards as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
prescribe,  would  be  applicable  to  all  coal 
mines  and  each  operator  must  comply  with 
them.  It  also  required  that  tests  be  made 
every  6  months  by  a  qualified  person  of  the 
noise  level  at  the  mine  and  that,  based  on 


such  tests.  If  the  standards  are  exceeded 
at  that  mine,  the  operator  must  take  Imme- 
diate action  to  Install  protective  devices  re- 
ducing the  noise  level,  except  that  he  shall 
not  require  any  device  that  would  p>ose  a  heiz- 
ard  to  the  miners.  The  conference  agreement 
adopts  the  House  provision  with  modifica- 
tions requiring  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  establish  proposed 
mandatory  health  standards  establishing 
maximum  noise  exposure  levels  for  under- 
ground coal  mines  within  6  months  after 
enactment  which  levels  shall  be  an  Improve- 
ment over  the  noise  standards  prescribed 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act.  Also,  beginning  6  months  after  enact- 
ment and  every  6  months  thereafter, 
tests  must  be  made  by  the  operator  of 
the  noise  level  of  the  mine  by  a  qualified 
person  and  the  results  must  be  certified 'to 
both  Secretaries.  In  meeting  the  noise  stand- 
ard, the  operator  must  not  require  the  use 
of  any  protective  device  or  system.  Including 
personal  devices,  which  the  Secretary  finds 
are  hazardous  or  which  will  cause  a  hazard 
to  the  miners. 

TITLE  ni— INTERIM  MANDATORY 

SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Section  301 

1.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  that  the  standards  In 
this  title  are  Interim  until  superseded  in 
whole  or  In  part  by  mandatory  safety  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  section  101  of  the 
act.  The  Senate  bill  also  required  that  the 
promulgated  standards  be  an  Improvement 
on  the  safety  standards  In  this  title.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  are  permanent  un- 
der both.  The  conference  agreement  adopts 
the  House  language,  but  with  this  require- 
ment of  the  Senate  bill.  It  Is  intended  that 
these  standards  not  be  static,  but  that  they 
be  upgraded  and  Improved  to  provide  in- 
creased safety  and,  when  necessary,  to  meet 
changes  in  technology  and  mining  conditions 
and  systems, 

2.  The  Senate  bill  set  forth  the  purpose  of 
this  title  and  directed  that  the  Secretary  im- 
mediately accelerate  and  Initiate  research, 
studies,  and  Investigations,  Including  demon- 
strations and  experiments,  to  further  up- 
grade the  mandatory  safety  standards  and  to 
develop  new  and  Improved  ones,  particularly 
In  certain  specified  areas  where  technology 
seemed  to  be  lagging.  The  House  amendment 
had  no  similar  provision.  The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  version  with 
some  technical  changes. 

3.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that,  where 
an  exception  to  a  standard  Is  authorized,  It 
can  only  be  made  when  the  criteria  for  the 
exception  as  set  forth  in  the  standard  Is  met 
and  upon  a  finding  that  granting  the  excep- 
tion would  not  pKjse  a  danger  to  the  safety 
of  miners.  There  was  no  comparable  House 
provision.  The  conference  agreement  adopted 
the  approach  of  Including  this  requirement 
In  the  appropriate  provision  of  the  title 
which  permits  exceptions  rather  than  mak- 
ing it  a  general  requirement,  but.  at  the 
same  time,  requiring  that,  In  granting  any 
exception  to  a  standard,  the  Secretary  or  ills 
Insjiector  must  publish  the  reasons  therefor 
and  make  them  avaUable  to  the  miners  at 
the  mine  before  the  exception  is  effective  If 
the  miners  believe  that  the  granting  of  any 
exception  will  diminish  safety,  their  redress 
is  to  utilize  the  provisions  of  section  30Hc). 

4.  The  House  amendment  provided  a  pro- 
cedure for  modifying  or  waiving  a  standard 
where  its  application  may.  in  fact,  diminish 
safety,  or  where  it  Is  shown  that  an  alterna- 
tive method  of  achieving  the  result  of  the 
standard  exists  which  will  provide  at  least 
equal  protection  to  the  miners.  The  Senate 
bin  had  no  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  both  of 
these  House  provisions  In  combined  form  by 
providing  a  procedure  under  which  an  opera- 
tor or  the  representative  of  the  miners  may 
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petition  the  Secretary  to  modify  or  waive, 
after  a  hearing,  a  mandatory  safety  stand- 
ard, including  iny  exception  thereto,  If  he 
determines  i  1  i  that  in  alternate  method 
exist*  that  provides  at  lea«t  equal  protection 
to  the  miners  or  i2)  that  the  application 
of  the  particular  standard  aiU  result  in 
diminished  safety  to  the  miners  The  hearing 
must  be  puhllc  and  uf  record  and  the  Secre- 
tary's decision  !s  subject  to  Judicial  review 
under  section  10«  'if  the  act 

5  The  Senate  bill  provided  that,  where  the 
safety  standards  in  this  title  provide  that 
the  Secretary  prescribe  how  certain  actions, 
conditions,  or  .'equirements  be  carried  out. 
the  rulemaking  provision*  ri'.  5  D  .S  C  553 
will  Apply,  unless  '.he  .Secretary  otherwise  pro- 
vides The  Houae  amendment  had  no  com- 
parable provi.-;lon  The  conference  agreement 
adQpts  the  .Senate  provision  with  a  modirica- 
tlon  to  recognize  that  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  und  Welfare  also  needs  this  au- 
thority This  provision  Is  ncrt  Intended  to 
.^,pply  when  a  safety  mandatory  st.mdard  is 
being  proposed  In  :ieu  .>f  the  rulemaking 
provisions,  the  Secretary  could  utilize  the 
procedures  of  section  101 

Section  ',0i\ 

1.  The  House  amendment  provided  *hat 
there  be"  rfiaintalned  a  minimum  quantity 
of  air  at  etoh  worltlng  face  if  not  less  than 
3,000  cubic  feet  a  minute,  that  there  also  t>e 
maintained,  in  a  mechanized  mine  a  mini- 
mum velocity  of  100  feet  per  minute  paaslng 
to  withm  5  feet  of  'suclj  face  iind  over  any 
miner  >perating  electrical  equipment  therein; 
and  that  within  39  months  after  enactment, 
the  dust  level  in  intake  alrcours««  must  not 
exceed  0  25  milligram  per  cubic  meter  of  air 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion 

The  conlerence  agreement  adopts  the 
minimum  air  quantity  requirement  of  the 
House  amendment  for  the  working  face  and 
directs  that  within  6  months  after  enact- 
ment, the  .Secretary  mtist  prescribe  for  all 
mines,  not  just  mechanized  mines,  the  mini- 
mum quantity  and  velocity  of  .air  reaching 
each  working  face  which  is  ^•cessary  to  ren- 
der harmless  and  carry  away  methane  and 
other  expUisive  gases  .uid  to  reduce  the  level 
of  respinibie  dust  to  the  lowest  attainable 
level  The  conierence  agreement  continues 
the  .tuthorlty  found  m  the  House  amendment 
that  The  inspectors  may  require  greater  quan- 
tities and  velocities  >n  a  mirie-by-mlne  basis 
for  both  health  and  safety  reasons  The  Sen- 
.lie  bill  provided  such  authority  in  separate 
provisions  for  health  and  safety  The  confer- 
ence agreement  aiso  requires  'hat.  within 
15  months  after  enactment,  'he  Secretary 
mus'  :irescrlbe  the  maximum  [lermlsslble  res- 
plrable  dust  level  in  intake  alrcourses  ■! 
each  -oal  mine  with  the  ibjectlve  of  reducing 
this  dust  to  the  loweet  attainable  level  as 
quick!  v  as  possible  after  such  levels  are 
prescribed 

2  The  Senate  bill  referred  throughout  this 
title  to  methane  in  regard  'o  certain  safe- 
guards to  prevent  accumulations  of  this 
dangerous  gas  The  House  amendment  used 
the  -erm  explosive  gases  '  to  Include  meth- 
ane and  other  gases  The  conference  agree- 
ment adopts  the  term  methane  ".  but  alao 
requires  various  safety  measures  to  control 
these  other  explosive  gases  and  directs  the 
Secretary  to  propooe  within  15  months  after 
enactment  mandatory  safety  standards.  In 
accordance  with  section  101.  for  preventing 
explosions  from  these  other  gases  and  for 
testing  for  accumulations  of  such  gases> 

3.  The  Senate  bill.  In  the  dust  title,  pro- 
vided that  the  space  between  the  line  brat- 
tice or  other  approved  devices  be  sufficient 
to  permit  an  adequate  flow  of  air  to  reduce 
the  concentrations  of  resplrable  dust  at  each 
working  face  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained .1  similar  provision  In  this  title  The 
conference  agreement  combines  these  provi- 
sions in  this  section  303ici 

4    The   House   amendment   required,   as   a 


minimum,  one  examination  during  a  coal- 
producing  shift  of  each  working  section  for 
hazardous  conditions  The  Senate  bill  also 
prescribed  what  actions  are  tfi  be  taken  if 
such  condltlon.s  are  f.  und  Tlie  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bill  with  some  technical  changes 

5  The  .Senate  bill  authorized  the  Inspec- 
•.  irs  to  require  the  u.w  of  an  approved  meth- 
ane monitor  on  electric  face  equipment  The 
House  nmentlmeiii  directed  that  such  11  mon- 
itor be  installed  and  Kept  operative  on  all 
electric  face  cutting  equipment  and  loading 
machines  and  when  required  by  an  inspec- 
tor   on  .such  other  'rice  equipment 

The  conference  substitute  Is  patterned 
after  the  House  amendment  It  directs  the 
Secretary  or  his  inspector  to  require  that  a 
methane  monlttir,  when  approved  as  reliable 
by  the  Secretary  at  anytime  .ifter  '^0  days 
after  enactment  .shall  t)e  installed,  when 
available,  on  electric  f.ice  cutting  equipment 
and  loading  machines  at  .Ul  mines,  except 
that  sucii  monitor  shall  not  be  required  on 
,iny  such  equipment  prior  to  the  date  .--uch 
equipment  must  be  perml.sBlble  at  various 
types  of  coal  mines  under  section  ,305(a) 
if  this  title  The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides that  the  meth.iiie  iiioutor  Is  .in  ^addi- 
tional backup  device  r^r  detecting  methane 
and  should  not  be  construed  as  a  substitute 
fur  the  other  tests  and  estlng  devices  re- 
quired m  this  title  lor  detecting  ,ind  con- 
•roiling  meth.me 

There  is  cle«ir  evidence  that  reliable,  sub- 
.itaJilliUly  constructed,  .and  effective  low-cost 
metftane  monitors  wil.  s(»>n  be  generally 
kvallable  Pre.sent  .ipproved  monitors,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  .Mines,  .ire  not  very 
reliable  and  are  quite  costly.  Thus,  the 
managers  did  not  want  to  require  those  mon- 
itors to  be  installed  on  the  operative  date 
of  this  title  Instead  the  managers  expect 
that  the  Secretary,  in  .ipproving  reliable  and 
low-ci3St  device?  will  tje  guided  by  the  state 
of  present  technology  .tnd  its  progress,  or 
lack  thereof,  in  producing  effective,  practi- 
cable, and  economic  devices 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
ply standards  of  reasonableness  with  respect 
to  the  monitor,  its  weight  .md  ?lze  relative 
to  the  face  equipment  and  or  to  the  height 
of  the  cottl  seaxn  .tnd  .t-s  coBt  He  shall  aiso 
take  into  consideration  the  extent  ur  degree 
to  which  an  increase  in  .-atety  will  result  by 
requiring  the  use  of  Mich  additional  methane 
detection  devices,  particularly  in  the  case 
if  certain  clasaes  or  groups  of  mines  opjerated 
cntire.y  above  the  watertable  It  Is  also  ex- 
pected that  these  devices  will  he  employed 
initially  and  primarily  m  those  mines  where. 
in  the  Secretary  s  Judgment,  the  need  for 
such  iiddltlonai  safeguards  l.s  most  urgent 
from  the  standard  of  safety 

6  The  House  amendment  retiulred  that  the 
operator  of  e*ich  mine  submit  a  ventilation 
system  pian  and  a  methane  and  dust  con- 
trol plan  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  within 
6  months  after  enactment  The  plan  must 
r^e  reviewed  by  the  operator  and  the  Secretary 
i.t  intervals  of  not  more  than  6  months.  The 

Senate  bill  iuia  no  comparable  provision  The 
conference  .agreement  adopts  the  House 
amendment  with  technical  changes 

7  The  House  amendment  directed  that 
f>ach  operator  provide  for  the  maintenance 
.md  care  uf  the  permissible  flam«  safety 
lamps  and.  before  each  shift.  It  must  b« 
checked  to  insure  that  such  lamps  are  In  per- 
missible condition  The  Senate  bill  had  no 
comparable  provision  The  conference  agree- 
ment adopts  the  House  language  with  a 
modification  to  cover  .ill  devices  for  testing 
methane.  :a8  well  as  these  lamps 

8.  The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  intake  and  return  alrcourses  from 
belt  and  trolley  haulages  entries  in  the  case 
of  all  mines,  except  where  the  entry  system 
does  not  permit  such  separation,  for  the 
purpose  of  limiting  the  velocity  of  air 
coursed    through    these    haulage    entries    to 


minimize  hazards  associated  with  f}re~  and 
dust  explosions  originating  In  these  h.ii;);ijfe. 
ways.  The  House  amendment  required  such 
separation  from  belt  haulage  entries  .i.-id  in 
the  case  oi  new  mines  and  In  new  working 
sections  of  existing  mines,  the  Secretary, 
where  there  are  trolley  haulage  systems,  ^hall 
require  a  sufficient  number  of  entries  or 
rooms  as  Intake  alrcourses  in  order  t  ■  limit 
the  velocity  for  the  purposes  men-ioned 
above  The  conference  agreement  adopt.s  the 
Houso  provision,  but  It  Is  the  intention  of 
the  managers  that  the  Secretary  carefully  re- 
view this  problem  with  a  view  to  devising 
Improved  requirements  for  minimizing  these 
hazards  to  the  miners  at  the  worklnp  i.nces 
from  high  velocities  along  belt  and  'ro'.ley 
haulageways  .  n  UiMke  air 

9  The  Hou.se  amendment  provided  f  ir  the 
ventilation  of  areas  of  the  mine  while  ac- 
tively being  pillared  in  a  manner  .ipproved 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  inspector.  It  also  pro- 
vided that,  within  9  months  after  en.u'ment. 
all  mines  which  are  or  which  havn  ee:i 
abandoned  must  t)e  sealed  or  be  vent. !,i ted, 
lus  determined  by  the  Secretray  or  his  ir.spec- 
tor  I  he  Secretary  could  permit  a  :  .iriher 
time  extension  of  6  months.  It  describfti  how 
adequate  the  ventilation  should  be  and  the 
method  of  sealing.  In  new  mines  and  new 
working  sections,  a  plan  requiring  baling 
would  be  required  It  also  defined  the  'erm 
abanaoned"  very  broadly. 

Th;  Senate  bill  contained  similar  require- 
ments for  abandoned  areas,  but  did  not  cover 
partially  pillared  .treas  as  the  House  amend- 
ment did  Also,  the  Senate  bill  required  that 
when  a  split  of  air  returns  from  an  area  ven- 
tilated by  bleeders  or  their  equivalent  .such 
split  must  not  contain  more  than  2  0  volume 
per  centum  of  methane  at  the  point  It  enters 
the  other  split  of  air 

The  conference  substitute  Is  adopted  ,-.:tcr 
the  House  amendment 

Under  this  substitute,  paragraph  ill  of 
section  303izi  requires  that  areas  which  are 
actively  being  pillared  must  be  ventilated  In 
the  manner  otherwise  pre9crlbed  under  sec- 
tion 303  The  determination  of  whether  .1.1 
area  falls  under  this  paragraph  is  ore  tor 
the  Secretary  tir  the  Inspector  to  make  The 
conference  objective  Is  to  provide  the  creat- 
est  safety  po,s.slble  to  persons  in  the  nrea 
that  Is  actively  being  pillared  throueh  the 
dilution  and  removal  of  the  methane  and 
other  explosive  gases  that  build  up  in  dan- 
gerous quantities  ncrt  only  where  mines  are 
working  to  extract  the  pillars  In  that  area. 
but  alao  In  the  area  where  the  pillars  1:1  that 
area,  have  been  extracted  by  such  miners 
and  where  bleeders  are  used  In  that  Lire.T  It 
Is  up  to  the  operator  and  the  Secretary  or  his 
Inspectors  to  insure  that  this  objective  is 
achieved. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  para- 
graph (21  of  section  303 (z)  provides  that, 
within  12  months  after  enactment,  .ill  ,  teas 
from  which  pillars  have  been  wholly  or  [vu-- 
tlally  extracted,  and  abandoned  areas,  .-hall 
be  ventilated  by  bleeder  entries  or  by  bleeder 
■systems  or  by  equivalent  means  or  be  sealed 
The  conference  agreement  did  not  adopt  the 
dertnltlon  in  the  House  amendment  of 
abandoned"  because  It  was  too  broad  and 
unworkable,  but  rather  leaves  It  up  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  inspector  to  determine  cu  a 
case-by-case  basis  whether  an  area  is.  In  f.ict, 
actively  being  mined  or  not  In  applying  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph.  The  determina- 
tton  of  which  method  Is  appropriate  and  the 
safest  at  any  mine  Is  up  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  inspector  to  make,  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  conditions  of  the  mine  par- 
ticularly Its  history  of  methane  and  -ther 
explosive  gases  The  objective  Is  thai  !.e  re- 
quire the  means  that  will  provide  the  creat- 
est  degree  of  safety  in  each  case.  When  ven- 
tilation Is  required,  the  Secretary  or  his  in- 
spector must  be  satisfied  that  the  ventila- 
tion in  such  areas  will  be  malnUlned  fo  as 
continuously  to  dilute,  render  harmless  and 
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(jarry  away  methane  and  other  explosive 
eases  within  such  areas  and  to  protect  the 
active  workings  of  the  mine  from  hazards 
of  such  methane  and  other  explosive  gases. 
In  other  words,  he  must  be  assured  that 
such  ventilation  will  be  adequate  to  insure 
that  no  explosive  concentrations  of  methane 
or  other  gases  will  be  In  this  area.  As  an 
additional  safeguard  when  ventilation  is  re- 
quired, the  conference  agreement  provides 
that  iilr  coursed  through  underground  areM 
from  which  pillars  are  wholly  or  partially  ex- 
tracted which  enters  another  split  of  air 
shall  not  contain  more  than  2,0  volume  per 
centum  of  methane,  when  tested  at  the  point 
it  ent<»rs  such  other  split.  The  managers 
intend  that  this  letter  provision  not  be  con- 
strtied  as  permitting  accumulations  of  meth- 
ane near  or  In  the  explosive  range  In  the 
pillared  or  abandoned  areas  on  the  basis  that 
the  methane  In  the  return  doee  not  exceed 
such  jiercentage.  and  also  expect  that  the 
Secretary  will  establish  a  lower  p>ercentage 
as  s<>  n  as  technology  permits.  When  sealing 
is  required,  such  sealing  shall  be  made  in 
an  ajii'f'ved  manner  so  as  to  Isolate  with  ex- 
plosloii-proof  bulkheads  such  areas  from  the 
active  Workings  of  the  mine. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  para- 
graph i3i  of  section  303 (Z)  provides  that,  in 
the  c.o'e  of  mlne.s  opened  on  or  after  the 
oper.itive  date  of  this  title,  or  In  the  case 
of  arras  developed  on  or  after  such  date 
in  mines  opened  prior  to  such  date,  the 
mlniiuT  system  .shall  be  designed.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  and  revisions  thereof  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  adopted  by  the 
operator  so  that,  as  each  set  of  cross  entries, 
room  ptitrles,  or  panel  entries  of  the  mine  are 
abandoned,  they  can  be  isolated  from  the  ac- 
tive workings  of  the  mine  with  explosion- 
proof  bulkheads  approved  by  the  Secretary  or 
hisin-pector. 

The  managers  expect  the  Secretary  to  take 
the  lead  in  Improving  technology  In  this 
area  .  f  controlllnft  methane  occumulations  In 
gob  .iriMs  and  to  improve  upon  this  Impor- 
tant s-'Ction  303(zl . 

Section  305 

1  Tlie  Senate  bill  required.  16  months  after 

enact.-ient.  that  ~- 

.^11  (  ectrlc  face  equipment  at  gassy  mines 
be  per^nisslble: 

a::  tn.iU  electric  face  equipment  at  all  coal 
mines  whether  classified  as  gassy  or  not, 
be  peririi.5slble:  rnd 

All  1  .rpe  electric  face  equipment  at  mines 
not  ji-eviouslv  cUisslfied  as  gassy  be  permis- 
sible. 

The  Seni'e  bill  also  provided  that.  In  the 
cafe  '  mines  not  previously  classified  as 
gassv  V,  hich  nro  below  the  watertable  or  those 
which  .re  above  the  watertable  and  which 
pr;du  >•  more  than  75.000  tons  of  coal  an- 
nu:,l!v,  ;-uch  compliance  date  may  be  ex- 
tondcci  en  a  nilne-by-tnlne  basis  for  3  years, 
If  sur.T  l.irge  equipment  l.s  not  available.  In 
the  c  i.;e  of  mines  not  previously  classified 
as  gi.'^iv  which  are  above  the  watertable  and 
which  ^reduce  less  than  V.S.OOO  tons  of  coal 
annually,  such  liirge  equipment  must  be  per- 
missible 39  months  after  enactment,  and 
then  the  Panel  can  grant  n  further  2-year 
f:'eiv-i   n  t.)  comply. 

The  House  amendment  provided.  In  the 
care  ;'  rass-  mines,  that  all  electric  face 
equipp.'.ent  must  be  permissible  within  15 
months  after  enacment  with  authority  in 
the  Secretary  to  extend  this  period  for  1  more 
yep.T  !)i.sed  upcn  the  availability  of  such 
equipment .  and  that.  In  all  mines,  small  elec- 
tric 1  !ce  equitiment  must  be  permissible  In  15 
month:  In  the  case  cf  mines  not  previously 
classiii-i  ;is  gassy,  large  electric  face  equip- 
ment .  :i.,!i  be  permissible  4  years  after  enact- 
ment i.i'.u  the  Secretary  may  waive  this  re- 
quirement for  a  period  of  2  years,  and  there- 
after, on  a  mine-by-mlne  basis,  if  such 
equlp.-nent  is  not  available. 


The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  language  with  technical  changes  and 
with  changes  in  the  time  requirements.  It 
also  deletes  the  tonnage  limitation  in  the 
Senate  bill.  It  requires  that  all  electric  face 
equipment  at  gassy  mines  and  all  such  small 
equipment  at  all  mines  be  permissible  within 
15  months  after  enactment.  It  also  requires 
that,  in  the  case  of  mines  not  previously 
classified  as  gassy  #hich  are  below  the  water- 
table,  such  large  equipment  must  be  per- 
missible in  15  months,  but  the  Panel  may 
grant  extensions  of  time  of  not  to  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  an  additional  33  months  if  the 
Panel  determines,  based  on  a  new  applica- 
tion and  after  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing,  that  the  operator,  despite  his  dili- 
gent efforts,  is  unable  to  comply  with  the 
permissibility  requirement  because  of  un- 
availability of  permissible  equipment.  In  the 
case  of  mines  not  previously  classified  as 
gassy  which  are  located  entirely  above  the 
watertable,  one  or  more  mine  openings  of 
which  were  made  and  connected  with  other 
openings  prior  to  enactment,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  that  such  large  equip- 
ment must  be  permissible  within  51  months 
after  enactment  but  the  Panel  can  grant 
extensions,  after  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing,  of  not  to  exceed  2  years  on  a  mine- 
by-mine  basis  becau.se  of  unavailability  of 
such  equipment. 

In  any  case  where  a  mine,  not  classified 
as  gassy  as  provided  In  this  section,  is  later 
found  to  be  gassy  under  State  law  and  such 
State  law  requires  that  all  electric  face 
equipment  be  permissible,  such  State  law 
would  control  and  all  such  equipment  must 
then  be  jjermisslble  and  be  maintained  In 
permissible  condition  and,  of  course,  no  per- 
mit could  be  issued  by  the  Panel  for  that 
mine  under  this  section. 

2.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  all  power 
circuits,  excepyt  energized  trolley  wires,  and 
electrical  equipment  be  deenergized  before 
work  Is  done  on  them.  The  House  amend- 
ment also  expected  trouble  shooting  and 
testing  and  required  that  work  on  trolley 
wires  must  be  performed  by  a  person  quali- 
fied to  make  repairs.  When  working  on  de- 
energized  equipment  and  circuits,  the  Senate 
bill  required  that  stich  work  be  done  by  or 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  competent 
electrician,  while  the  House  amendment  re- 
quired that  it  be  performed  by  or  under  a 
qualified  person. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  the  requirement  that 
work  on  energized  trolley  wires  must  be 
done  by  a  person  trained  to  perform  elec- 
trical work  on  such  wires  and  to  maintain 
them,  and  with  the  requirement  that  work 
on  deenergized  low-,  medium-,  or  high-volt- 
age circuits,  except  trolley  wires,  must  be 
done  by  a  qualified  person  or  bv  a  person 
who  is  trained  to  perform  electrical  work 
and  to  maintain  electrical  equipment  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  qualified  person. 
The  term  "qualified  person"  is  defined  In 
section  318  of  the  conference  substitute. 
Such  person  must  be  qualified.  In  accordance 
with  minimum  requirements  which  the  Sec- 
retary must  prescribe,  by  training,  educa- 
tion, and  experience  to  be,  in  effect,  an  elec- 
trician. This  definition  avoids  the  vagueness 
and  possible  misconception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "competent  electrician,"  while 
at  the  same  time,  it  continues  the  intent 
of  the  managers  that  the  Individual  be  qual- 
ified to  perform  this  hazardous  work.  The 
conference  language  also  recognizes  that 
soms  persons,  while  not  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  qualified  person,  may  have 
sufficient  training  and  exj)erlence  to  perform 
repair  work  on  deenergized  circuits  and 
equipment  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
a  qualified  jjerson  and  on  low-voltage  trol- 
ley wires.  The  operator  shall  designate  these 
persons  and  the  Secretary  or  his  Inspectors 
must  qualify  them  to  Insure  that  they  meet 
this  standard. 


Section  308 
The  Senate  bill  permitted  only  one  tempo- 
rary splice  in  trailing  cables  and,  when  so 
spliced,  they  can  only  be  used  for  a  24-hour 
period.  The  House  amendment  permitted 
two  such  splices  and  a  third  during  a  shift. 
The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

Sections  307,  308,  and  309 

1  The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  system 
of  grounding  of  high-,  low-,  and  medium- 
voltage  circuits  extending  underground  for 
resistance  grounded  systems.  The  House 
amendment  contained  similar  requirements 
but  also  provided  for  the  use  of  underground 
circuits  where  they  are  steel  armoured  or 
Installed  in  grounded,  rigid  steel  conduits. 
The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  House 
version  with  some  technical  changes. 

2.  The  Senate  bill  prohibited  any  work 
being  performed  on  ungrounded,  energized 
high-voltage  lines  whether  on  the  surface  or 
underground.  Tlie  House  amendment  per- 
mitted repairs  on  energized  surface  high- 
voltage  lines  if  certain  specified  procedures 
and  safeguards  are  taken  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  operative  date  of  this 
title.  The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  version. 

3.  The  Senate  bill  prohibited  the  movement 
of  energized  power  centers  and  portable 
transformers.  The  House  amendment  also 
prohibited  such  movement,  except  when  al- 
ternate sources  of  power  to  move  such  cen- 
ters and  transformers  are  not  available  the 
Secretary  may  permit  them  to  be  moved 
while  energized  If  an  equivalent  or  greater 
hazard  may  result  fron^  failure  to  so  permit 
their  removal.  The  conference  agreement 
adopts  the  House  version  wi'h  technical 
changes. 

4.  The  Senate  bill  required  that  Iciw-.  me- 
dium-, and  high-voltage  circuits  include  fall 
safe  ground  check  circuit  4  months  after  en- 
actment. The  House  amendment  made  the 
same  requirement  for  low-  and  medium- 
voltage  circuits  9  months  after  enactment. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  House 
approach  applicable  to  such  circuits,  includ- 
ing high-voltage  circuits,  with  authority  In 
the  Secretary  to  extend  this  time  up  to  12 
additional  months  on  a  mlne-by-mlne  b.asis 
where  .such   devices  are  unavailable. 

Section  311 

1.  The  Senate  bill  required  that  fire  sup- 
pression devices  be  installed  on  underground 
equipment  within  16  months  after  enact- 
ment, and  permitted  the  u.se  of  fire  resistant 
hydraulic  fluids  in  the  hvdrauHc  systems  of 
unattended  equipment  The  House  amend- 
ment required  both  In  the  case  of  hydraulic 
systems  of  unattended  equipment  ,.&nd  di- 
rected that  such  fluids  be  Uised  in  the  hy- 
draulic systems  of  other  equipment  unless 
fire  suppression  devices  are  installed.  The 
conference  agreement  adopts  the  House  ver- 
sion. 

2  The  House  amendment  required  that 
within  5  months  after  enactment  devices  for 
giving  a  warning  of  a  fire  must  be  Installed 
at  suitable  locations  along  underground  belt 
conveyors.  The  amendment  also  directed  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  a  schedule  for  install- 
ing fire  suppression  devices  on  belt  haulage- 
ways.  The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  version. 

Section   312 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment required  the  maintenance  of  a  mine 
map.  The  Senate  bill  required  that  the  map 
be  confidential  except  for  disclosure  for  cer- 
tain specified  persons.  The  House  amend- 
ment directed  that  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  receive  a  copy.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  that  the  map 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
and  his  Inspectors,  the  Secretary  of  Hotaslng 
and  Urban  Development,  the  miners  and 
their  representatives,  operators  of  adjacent 
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mlaes  ind  to  persons  owning,  leasing,  or 
residing  on  surface  areas  of  such  mines  or 
on  4r©As  Adjacent  to  such  mines,  but  that 
otherwise  It  shall  be  kept  confidential 

Section    314 

The  House  ^imendment  provided  that  haul- 
age cars  acquired  for  a  mine  16  month.s  after 
enactment  must  have  automatic  couplers 
Haulage  cars  without  such  couplers  In  use  In 
a  coa!  mine  J  months  after  onactment  shall 
be  equipped  with  such  automatic  couplers 
within  51  months  after  enactment  The  Sen- 
ate bill  has  no  comparable  prnvlsl>in  The 
conference  agreement  adopts  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

Section   }17 

1  The  .Senate  bill  required  fhat.  when  oil 
and  gas  wells  are  located  the  operator  must 
establish  md  maintain  barriers  around  such 
wells  m  iccirtlaiice  with  State  laws,  but  the 
barrier  must  not  be  less  than  .300  feet  in 
diameter  unless  the  Secretary  or  his  inspec- 
tor permits  a  lesser  btirrler  The  Hr>u*e 
amendment  permitted  a  lesser  barrier  where 
such  !s  found  to  be  adequate  to  protect  '.he 
miners  and  authorized  the  Secretary  or  his 
Inspector  to  require  a  kcreater  t>arrler  where 
the  depth  i>f  'he  mine,  other  geolcxfic  condi- 
tions or  other  factors  warrant  such  greater 
barrier  The  conference  agreement  tidopts  the 
HoOse  '.  ersTon 

2'The«wiate  bill  directed  that  the  Secre- 
tary prescribe  illumination  standards  -Althln 
21  months  after  enacrment  The  House 
amendment  provided  that  the  .Secretary 
prescribe  .such  standards  .ifter  the  operative 
date  of  the  title  The  conference  agreement 
provides  that  the  standards  be  prescribed 
within  12  months  after  enactment  and  all 
working  places  be  illuminated  by  permissible 
lighting  not  later  than  18  months  after 
final  promulgation  of  such  standards  under 
section  101 

3.  Both  the  Senate  hill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  at  least  two  escape- 
ways  with  at  least  one  in  intake  air  The 
Senate  bill  required  that  thev  be  continuous 
to  the  -.urface  The  House  amendment  re- 
quired that  they  be  adequate  to  insure 
passage  at  all  times  of  anyone  in  low  or 
high  coal,  including  a  disabled  person,  and 
they  must  be  continuous  from  the  working 
section  to  'he  surface  escape  drift  open- 
ing and.  ;n  the  case  i>f  a  slope  or  shaft  mine 
to  the  escape  facilities  to  the  surface  The 
House  amendment  required  that  escape  fa- 
cilities be  immediately  present  at  or  in  each 
escape  shaft  or  slope  The  conference  agree- 
ment adop-s  the  Hou.5e  provision  but  re- 
quires that  escape  facilities  be  ever  present 
and  operable  at  or  m  each  escape  shaft  or 
slope  so  'hat  rhey  mav  be  put  into  use  with 
the  minimum  of  delay  and  allow  everyone 
to  escape  quickly. 

In  the  case  of  new  coal  mines,  the  Senate 
hill  required  'hat  escapeways  on  Intake  air 
be  separated  from  belt  and  trolley  haulage 
entries  The  House  amendment  required 
such  separation  for  their  en'lre  length  to 
the  working  section,  but  the  Secretary  or  his 
Inspec'or  may  lessen  or  extend  'he  "separated 
entries  so  Ion<  as  such  extension  does  not 
pose  a  hazard  to  miners  in  the  mine  The 
conference  agreement  adopts  the  House  pro- 
vision on  the  understanding  'hat  In  limited 
Situations  such  as  'he  case  of  longwall  min- 
ing in  some  coal  seams,  a  greater  hazard  to 
the  miners  may  exist  from  roof  falls  or  other 
hazards  if  such  separation  Is  required  to 
the  working  section  Under  such  limited  or 
Similar  circumstances,  It  may  'herefore  be 
necessarv  to  permit  a  lesser  extension  if  the 
entries  .■\ccordingly.  the  provision  permits 
this  exception  to  the  general  requirement,  as 
well  as  authorizing  the  further  extension  of 
this  separation  to  the  working  place  or  to 
the  working  face,  where  the  Secretary  rir  his 
Inspector  require  It  As  In  the  rase  of  all 
other  exceptions  under  this  'itle.  'he  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  or  his  inspec'or  regard- 
ing  the   exception   must   be   made   available 


to  the  miners  at  the  affected  mine  under 
section  301 1  d  I 

4  The  House  amendment  required  that 
devices  to  suppress  gas  Ignitions  from  cut- 
ting bits  on  electric  face  equipment  be  In- 
stalled when  technologically  feasible  The 
Senate    bill    had    no    comparable    provision 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  House 
provision  with  a  provision  that  such  device 
prevent  ignitions  .\s  is  the  case  under  other 
standards  where  improved  technology  Is 
needed  to  be  developed,  it  la  expected  that 
the  Secretary  *ill  take  the  lead  In  develop- 
ing  the   lechnilogv 

5  The  Hoii.se  amendment  required  when 
mining  is  undertaken  under  any  body  of 
water  that  the  operator  obtain  a  permit  from 
the  Secretary  and  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards against  cavelns  and  other  hazards 
The  Senate  bill  had  no  comparable  provision 
The  conference  substitute  Is  patterned  after 
the  House  provision  but  is  limited  to  new 
mines  and  new  working  sections  of  existing 
mines  located  under  Ixidles  (jf  water  con- 
sidered sufficiently  large  by  the  Secretary  to 
constitute  an  actual  or  potential  hazard  to 
miners  in  the  mine  which  was  the  intent  of 
the  House  amendment  It  also  requires 
'hat  no  permit  will  t)e  needed  where  the  new 
working  sectloti  is  located  under  a  reservoir 
being  constructed  by  a  Federal  agency  on 
The  date  i>f  enactment  of  this  Act  and  where 
the  operat^'r  is  required  by  such  agencv  to  <  p- 
erate  m  a  manner  that  will  adequately  pro- 
tect the  safety  "f  the  miners  In  all  cases 
where  such  a  permit  Is  Issued,  or  where  no 
such  permit  is  req'iired  the  operator  must, 
of  course,  continue  to  comply  with  the  other 
applicable  .safety  .standard.s  prescribed  by  this 
title 

6  The  House  amendment  directed  that  the 
Secretarv  require  that  developed  and  im- 
proved devices  for  monitoring  and  detecting 
unsafe  conditions  I*  utilized  as  they  become 
available  The  Senate  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision The  conference  agreement  deleted  this 
provision  because  the  Secretarv  can  should, 
and  has  the  authority  to  require  such  im- 
proved devices  and  systems  under  section 
101  of  the  ac  OS  is  the  case  In  connection 
with   other  standards   under   this  act 

7  TTie  House  amendment  required  that 
an  adequate  .supplv  of  potable  water  shall  be 
provided  fi>r  drinking  purposes  in  the  active 
workings  of  the  mine  The  Senate  bill  had  no 
comparable  provision  TTie  conference  agree- 
ment adopts  the  House  provision  with  tech- 
nical changes  The  managers  intend  that  the 
Secretarv  nf  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
prescribe  guidelines  in  'his  area 

H  The  House  amendment  provided  for 
early  retirement  of  Federal  Inspectors  The 
Senate  bill  did  not  have  any  comparable  pro- 
vision  The  conference  agreement  deleted  this 
provision  as  it  ral.ses  general  questions  in- 
volved in  pending  legislation  in  lx)th  Houses 
.Secfton  Jig 

1  The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  defined  'he  terms  working  face, 
working  place  working  section  active  vi-ork- 
Ings  and  abandoned  areas  The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  House  provision  with 
technical   changes 

2  The  Senate  bill  defined  the  term  permls- 
.=;lble  electric  face  equipment  and  required 
that  the  Secretary  provide  procedures  for 
approving  etjuipment  as  permlaslble  includ- 
ing, where  feasible,  for  field  testing  of  such 
equipment  'o  facilitate  compliance  with  the 
provisions  .  f  section  305iai  of  'his  title  and 
approval  and  certification  by  an  Inspector 
The  Hou.se  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision  The  conference  agreement  adopts 
the  Senate  provision 

tttij:  IV  black  htno  benefits 

Part   a 

The  Senate  hill  set  forth  certain  findings 
relative  to  the  need  for.  and  deolrablllty  of. 
a  benefit  program  for  inactive  miners,  their 
dependents    ahd  their  surviving  widows  and 


children  where  such  miners  are  disabled  or 
died  due  to  complicated  pneumoorjnlosis  it 
also  provided  that  it  Is  the  purptose  of  \,\\it 
V  of  the  Senate  bill  to  provide  interim  emer- 
gency health  benefits  to  coal  miners  who 
are  totally  disabled  and  unable  to  be  t-.un- 
fuUy  employed  due  to  complicated  pnenino- 
conioRis,  to  widows  and  children  of  such  min- 
ers, and  to  develop  further  information  on 
the  subject  The  House  amendment  did  not 
have  such  a  statement  of  purpose  The  con- 
ference substitute  finds  that  there  are  a  sig. 
niflcant  number  of  living  coal  miners  who 
are  totally  disabled  from  pneumoconiosis 
arising  out  of  employment  in  one  or  more  un- 
derground  coal  mines;  that  there  are  surviv- 
ors of  such  miners  whose  death  was  due  to 
this  disease,  and  that  few  States  pro\  ide  such 
benefits  It  also  states  that  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  provide  such  benefits  and  to 
insure  that  future  adequate  benefits  ;i-p  pro- 
vided to  coal  miners  and  their  depeiiient* 
where  disability  or  death  occurs  fr.-itn  such 
disease 

The  House  amendment  defined  the  terms 
coal  mine,  complicated  pneumoconiosis  de- 
pendent, and  Widow  The  Senate  bill  h.id  no 
similar  provision  The  conference  agreement 
.idopts  the  House  language  for  widows  and 
dependents  It  also  defines  the  term.s  pneu- 
moconiosis. Secretary,  miner,  and  total 
disability. 

Part  B 

The  Senate  bill  directed  the  Secret.u-y  of 
Health,  Education,  .ind  Welfare  to  de.elop 
aiid  promulgate  disability  benefits  standards 
which  would  govern  the  determinati.i.i  of 
persons  eligible  to  receive  benefits  and  t.'ie 
procedure  u.sed  in  disbursing  such  benefits. 
The  standards,  among  other  things,  ,ire  to 
take  into  consideration  the  len^tn  of  em- 
ployment in  coal  mines  deemed  sufficient  to 
establish  a  claim  The  st.mdards  are  effe.-tlve 
upon  promulgation  unless  a  later  -iaie  of 
iio  more  than  7  months  after  enactment  is 
prescribed.  The  House  amendment  h.id  no 
similar  provision  but  defined  the  term  com- 
plicated pneumoconiosis  T.he  con.';Tt.;ice 
agreement  directs  -.he  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation, standards  to  determine  whetiier  a 
miner  is  totally  disabled  due  to,  or  died  i.'-om. 
pneumoconiosis  It  provides  that  the  rei;u;a- 
tions  shall  not  be  more  restrictive  ihan  the 
regulations  applicable  to  section  223idl  of 
the  .Social  Security  Act  It  is  expected  ihat 
initially  the  criteria  applied  by  the  Secretiuv 
Will  be  that  now  applied  under  sertion  223 
idi  of  that  Act.  Such  standards  would, 
among  other  things,  require  that  the  ad- 
nunistrat.5rs  of  this  program  apply  the  best 
medical  means  aviilable  for  osceriaininj;  the 
disease  In  the  miner 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  benefit  pay- 
ments to  persons  determined  to  be  eligible 
by  a  State  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  ,;:id 
Welfare  based  upon  the  minimum  monthly 
payment  to  which  a  Federal  employee  in 
grade  GS-2,  who  is  totally  disabled  is  en- 
titled. Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  .-ecrewry 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
make  grants  to  cover  the  entire  codt  ol  sach 
payments  through  June  30,  1971,  .ind  to  pay 
one-half  of  such  costs  during  the  fi;-cal 
years  ending  June  30,  1972  and  1973  It  au- 
thorized annual  appropriations  for  those  3 
fiscal  years  with  a  requirement  lor  -i  propor- 
tionate reduction  In  grants  and  payments  I.' 
appropriations  are  not  sufficient 

The  House  amendment  provided  payments 
to  miners  totally  disabled  from  compl. cited 
pneumoconiosis  and  to  the  widows  of  niiners 
who  suffered  from  complicated  pneumoco- 
niosis at  the  time  of  death.  The  disease  must 
have  arisen  out  of,  or  in  the  course  o(.  the 
Individual's  employment  In  a  coal  mine  I.' 
he  was  so  employed  for  10  years  or  iiore. 
there  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  liie 
disease  so  arose:  if  he  was  not,  the  indl "idiiai 
must  demonstrate  that  hla  dlseaM  so  arose. 
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Anyone  who  suffered  from  this  disease  Is 
deemed  to  be  totally  disabled  and  therefore 
eUglble. 

Under  the  House  amendment,  payments, 
»re  based  upon  the  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ment U)  which  a  Federal  employee  In  grade 
GS-2,  who  is  totally  disabled.  Is  entitled  at 
the  time  of  payment  under  provision*  of 
Federal  law  relating  to  Federal  employees 
(sec  8112,  title  5.  United  States  Code).  In 
the  case  of  total  disability,  the  disabled  In- 
dividual Is  entitled  to  payment  at  a  rate 
equal  to  50  percent  of  such  minimum 
monthly  amount.  The  widow  of  a  miner  en- 
titled to  payment  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
the  same  amount.  The  p>ayment  would  be 
increased  to  allow  for  up  to  three  dependents. 
The  first  dependent  would  Increase  the  basic 
payment  by  50  percent;  the  second  de- 
pendent by  75  percent;  and  the  third  de- 
pendent by  100  percent.  The  maximum 
montlilv  payment,  therefore,  to  which  an 
eligible  individual  Is  entitled  under  this  sub- 
section IS  equal  to  the  minimum  monthly 
payment  such  Federal  employee  Is  entitled 
to. 

Under  the  House  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary "f  Labor  shall  enter  Into  agreements 
with  the  Governors  of  the  States  under  which 
the  State  will  receive  and  adjudicate  claims 
under  this  subsection  from  Its  residents  and 
under  which  the  payments  will  be  made. 
Each  Governor  will  Implement  the  agree- 
ment m  any  manner  he  determines  will  best 
eiTectuate  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  unable  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  Governor  or  If  a 
Crovernor  requests  him  to  do  so  the  Secretary 
mav  make  payments  directly.  When  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  an  agreement  with  a 
State  he  will  make  a  grant  to  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  Individual  pay- 
ments 

No  claim  would  be  considered  unless  it 
Is  filed  1 1 1  within  1  year  after  the  date  an 
empliive<i  miner  received  the  results  of  his 
first  che.st  roentgenogram  as  provided  under 
section  203,  or,  if  he  did  not  receive  such  a 
rhest  roentgenogram,  the  date  he  was  first 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  so  under  that 
section,  or  (2i  in  the  case  of  any  other 
claimant,  within  3  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
claimant  who  is  a  widow,  within  1  year  after 
the  tieath  of  her  husband  or  within  3  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  which- 
ever is  the  later. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  proeram  under  part  B  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  who,  based  on  the  heretofore 
mentioned  standards,  shall  provide  benefit 
payments  to  miners  for  total  disability  from 
pneumoconiosis  and  to  widows  of  miners 
whose  death  Is  due  to  this  disease.  If  a 
miner  who  suffered  or  Is  suffering  from  the 
disease  was  or  Is  employed  In  one  or  more 
undereround  coal  mine  for  10  or  more  years, 
there  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  his 
disease  arose  out  of  such  employment  and  If 
a  deceased  miner  was  so  employed  and  died 
from  a  resplrable  disease,  there  Is  also  a  re- 
buttable presumption  that  death  was  due  to 
this  disease.  If  a  miner  is  suffering  or  suf- 
fered from  a  chronic  dust  disease  of  the  lung 
based  on  certain  sfjedfied  medical  evidence 
as  defined  in  section  411(c)(3),  there  Is  an 
irrebutuable  presumption  that  he  is  totally 
disabled  due  to  pneumoconiosis  or  that  his 
death  was  due  to  this  disease.  The  benefit 
payments  are  to  be  made  as  provided  In  the 
House  amendment;  that  is.  In  accordance 
with  'he  minimum  monthly  payment  to 
which  a  Federal  employee  In  grade  GS-2  Is 
entitled  for  total  disability.  Benefits  for 
miners  are  to  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  any  payment  which  the  miner  or  hla 
widow  receives  under  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation, unemployment  compensation,  or 
disability  Insurance  laws  due  to  disability  of 
such  miner,  and  the  amount  by  which  such 
payment  to  the  miner  would  be  reduced  on 


account  of  excev  earnings  under  the  Social 
Security  laws. 

In  the  case  of  total  disability  of  a  miner, 
the  claims  must  be  filed  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972.  In  the  case  of  a  widow,  the  claim 
must  be  filed  within  6  months  after  death 
of  her  husband  or  by  December  31,  1972, 
whichever  Is  later.  Benefits  are  payable  to  a 
widow  due  to  death  of  a  miner  under  part 
B  if  the  miner  was  receiving  total  disability 
benefits  prior  to  his  death  or  If  the  death  of 
the  miner  occurred  prior  to  January  1,  1973. 
Also,  the  benefit  program  provides  that  no 
benefits  shall  be  paid  after  December  31, 
1972,  for  a  miner  who  fUed  his  claim  after 
December  31.  1971.  The  House  amendment 
provided  that  no  benefit  payments  shall  be 
made  to  residents  of  any  State  which,  after 
enactment,  reduces  to  persons  eligible  under 
this  program  the  benefits  it  pays  under  its 
State  laws  which  are  applicable  to  its  gen- 
eral work  force  with  regard  to  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment  compensation, 
and  disability  Insurance,  and  which  are 
funded  by  employer  contributions.  Benefit 
payments  made  under  State  programs 
funded  by  general  revenues  are  not  Included 
In  the  maintenance  of  effort  provision  In  the 
House  amendment  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  not  considered  to  be  workmen's  compen- 
sation, unemployment  compensation,  dis- 
ability Insurance  programs  as  such  programs 
are  generally  imderstood,  and  as  they  are  in- 
tended to  l>e  understood  \i'lthin  the  context 
of  this  benefit  program.  Any  changes  in  such 
payments  or  programs  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment,  therefore,  would  not  af- 
fect payments  to  the  residents  of  such  State 
under  the  House  amendment.  The  Senate 
bill  prohibited  the  making  of  benefit  pay- 
ments where  a  State  reduced  its  benefits  to 
an  eligible  person.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  House  amendment  without 
change  and  together  with  the  above  intent. 

Part  C 
The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  on  or  after  January  1.  1973,  benefit 
claims  must  be  filed  pursuant  to  applicable 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws,  except. 
In  any  period  when  miners  or  widows  are 
not  covered  by  any  such  law  which  pro- 
vides adequate  coverage  for  pneumoconiosis, 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  benefits  un- 
der this  provision  of  the  act.  A  State  work- 
men's compensation  law  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  provide  adequate  coverage  for  pneumoco- 
niosis during  any  period  unless  it  is  In- 
cluded in  a  list  of  State  laws  found  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  published  by  him,  in 
accordance  with  guidelines  set  forth  in  this 
provision,  to  be  adequate.  During  any  period 
after  December  31,  1972.  in  which  a  State 
workmen's  compensation  luw  Is  not  so  in- 
cluded, the  applicable  provisions  of  the  act 
of  March  4,  1927,  as  amended,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  an  operator  of  an  underground 
coal  mine  In  such  State  with  respect  to  death 
or  disability  due  to  this  disease  arising  out 
of  employment  in  such  mine.  During  such 
period,  the  operator  shall  be  liable  for,  and 
secure  the  payment  of,  benefits  to  tlie  per- 
sons listed  in  section  412(a|  as  provided  in 
part  C  of  this  title,  except  that  no  benefit 
payments  shall  be  required  for  any  such 
period  seven  years  after  enactment. 

TITLE    V ADMINISTRATION 

Section  501 

1.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  contained  provisions  under 
which  studies,  research,  experiments,  and 
demonstrations  will  be  carried  on  in  the  fields 
related  to  working  conditions,  prevention  of 
accidents,  and  control  of  causes  of  occu- 
pational diseases  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  number 
of  specific  descriptions  of  particular  mat- 
ters to  be  investigated.  A  numl>er  of  these 
have  been  adopted  in  the  conference  sub- 
sltute,  aa  well  as  one  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  required  research  to  develop  new 


and  Improved  sources  of  power  for  use  under- 
ground which  was  not  Included  In  the  House 
amendment.  The  House  amendment  required 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  distribute  or 
divide  the  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
the  section  as  equally  as  possible  between 
himself  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  This  provision  Is  not  In- 
cluded in  the  conference  BUl>stitute  because 
provision  Is  made  for  appropriations  directly 
to  both.  The  House  amendment  also  re- 
quired that  activities  In  the  field  of  health  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  activities  in  the 
field  of  safety  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary. 
This  House  provision  was  Included  In  the 
conference  substitute. 

2.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  authorized  contracts  and  grants 
to  public  and  private  agencies  and  organi- 
zations and  Individuals  to  carry  out  re- 
search, experiments,  demonstrations,  studies, 
training,  and  education  under  this  section 
and  sections  301(b)  and  502 (a)  without  re- 
gard to  limitations  in  other  statutes  on  con- 
tracts and  grants  applicable  to  other  pro- 
grams of  the  Secretary.  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  authorized  such  grants  and  contracts 
to  carry  out  other  education  and  study  ac- 
tivities. The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  in  this  regard. 

3.  The  House  amendment  provided  that 
no  research  can  be  carried  out  under  the  act 
unless  all  developments  resulting  from  such 
research  would  be  available  to  the  general 
public,  subject  to  such  exceptions  and  limi- 
tations as  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  might  find 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  national  se- 
curity. The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  this 
provision.  The  conference  adopts  the  House 
provision  but  substitutes  public  interest  for 
national  security. 

4.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  had  no  counterpart  in  the  House 
amendment  which  provided  for  studies  and 
research  of  matters  involving  the  protection 
of  life  and  the  prevention  of  diseases  in  con- 
nection with  persons,  who,  although  not 
miners,  work  with  or  around  the  products  of 
coal  mines  in  aresis  outside  of  such  mines  and 
under  conditions  which  might  adversely 
affect  their  health  and  well-being.  This  pro- 
vision is  retained  in  the  conference  s-ubstl- 
tute. 

5  The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
funds  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
section  and  section  301  (bi  at  an  annual  rate 
not  exceeding  $20'mllllon  lor  fiscal  year  1970. 
$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  and  $30  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  thereafter  It  also  authorized  a 
separate  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities imposed  upon  him  by  the  Act  with 
respect  to  research  in  the  field  of  health.  The 
comparable  provision  of  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
section.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  with  technical 
changes. 

6.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  grant  an  operator,  on  a  mlne-by-mlne 
basis,  exceptions  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  granting  engineer- 
ing institutions  an  opportunity  to  experiment 
with  new  techniques  and  equipment  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  safety  of  miners  where 
it  will  not  adversely  affect  their  health  and 
safety.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  this 
provision  with  a  modification  to  insure  that 
Its  benefits  will  not  be  limited  to  engineering 
institutions  but  will  be  available  to  other  ac- 
credited educational  institutions.  The  Sec- 
retary, of  course,  may  also  conduct  such  ex- 
periments directly  under  his  research  au- 
thority. 

7.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  grants  to 
public  and  private  agencies  institutions,  and 
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organisations,  and  operators  or  individuals 
for  research  and  experlmenta  to  develop  effec- 
tive respiratory  devices  and  other  device?*  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  this  prnvlulon  of 
the  Senate  hill  but  limits  it  to  the  develop- 
ment of  respiratory  equipment 

5f'rficm  i'l- 
Both  The  SetiHte  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contHin  provisions  relntlnR  '.o  prriftrams 
for  the  education  and  training  of  coal-nrUne 
operators  agents  'hereof  .ind  miners  The 
Senate  bill  alsKi  directs  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide technical  ivsslstance  to  mine  operators, 
but  no  romparrtble  provision  w.ui  In  the 
HoiLse  .onendnient  The  conference  agree- 
nnent  adopts  thl<  provision  of  'he  Senate 
bin 

Section     503 

1    The  Senate  bill  provided  I»eden\I  asstst- 
ance   to  co«!   produdnif  Stii'p«   in   de\'el'>p4n(? 
and    enforclnt?    etTeotlvp    health     ind    safety 
laws  and  re«ri'..»tlon.s    ippUcable  'o  mines  In 
the  States,  and  'x>  promn'e  Pederal-State  co- 
(»rdlnatlon     .ind     ooc>peratlan     m     '.mprovln*? 
health  .ind  .•safety   xsndiaons  in  'he  Va'Jon  s 
coal    mines     It    prov1de>d     'hat.    m     irder    to 
receive    Federal    asBlstance     'he    State    must 
submit    a    plan    desli^natlni?    "he    S'ate    coal 
mine    inspection     »r    safety     tgency     is    the 
agency  Tor  adminlKterlnn  the  plan  and  con- 
taining aflsurance  that    it   'atI!   have  author- 
ity   no  carry    ">ut    the   plan    lT.vos   assunmces 
that  an   ideqtiAte  staff  will  be  employed    sets 
forth  the  plans    policies    and  metiiods  to  be 
followed   Ln   carrying  out    t,he  plan,  provides 
for     extension     and     improvement     rif     the 
States    prr>ifT-:im    for    coal    mine    health    and 
safety    and  prohibits  advance  notices    >f  in- 
spections,   ."ontalns   the   iisiiil   common   pro- 
vtalons    relating    to    n.^cal    control    .md    fund 
accountability  and  for  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary   and    meets    additional    c  indl'lnns    pre- 
scribed   bv    the    Secretar-y     The    Secretary    Is 
authorized  'o  discontinue  the  assistance  un- 
der   the    plan    If    'he    State    falls    'o   comply 
with   It   or   .'alls   *o  .f.vo   re.ijvinable  ciK^pera- 
tlon  m  administering  this  .\c'.    If  the  State 
is    aggrieved    by    the   Secretary's   decision   to 
discontinue    issLstance    under    'he    plan,    an 
appeal   lies   to  the  Court   of   Appeals  for  the 
District    of    Columbia     The   Senate    bill    fur- 
ther   provided     that     sran-s     may    be    matle 
where    there    is    an    approved   State    plan    to 
:-arrv   It   out.   Including   the  cost  of   'raining 
inspector!    and  to  assist  States  m  planning 
and    implementing   other    programs    for    the 
advancement    of    health    and    safety    m   coal 
mines     T'^ie    Senate    bill    provide<l    'hat    the 
Federal  grant  may  not  exceed  HO  percent  of 
the    vist    ji   the  program     It    authorized   'he 
appropriation    f>f    J3    million    for    the    ft.'«cal 
vear  1970  and  *5  ouUlon  for  each  succeeding 
O^actii  year  to  carry  out  the  pr<igram    It  al.so 
required    an  equitable  distribution   of   these 
funds  aanong  the  States  and  for  coordination 
between  -he  Secretaries  -jvith  the  Secretary  of 
Labor   and    Health.   Education,   and    Welfare 
in  malting  grants  under  the  section 

The  comparable  provision  of  the  House 
amendment  provided  for  grants  to  coal  min- 
ing States  to  assist  them  to  conduct  research 
and  planning  studies  to  carry  out  plans  de- 
signed to  l.-nprove  their  workmen's  compen- 
.satlon  and  occupational  disease  laws  and 
programs  as  they  relate  Ui  compensation 
for  pneumoconiosis  and  injtirles  in  coal  mine 
employment  and  t^  assist  the  States  In  plan- 
ning and  Implementing  other  programs  for 
the  advancement  of  health  and  safety  In 
coal  mines  The  gran'^  under  the  House  pro- 
vision would  not  extend  beyond  a  period  of 
5  years  following  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
and  would  be  made  only  to  States  which  have 
an  approved  State  plan  The  Secretary  would 
approve  State  plans  which  provide  for  mak- 
ing reports  to  him  and  for  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures,  and  assure  that 
the  State  will  not  reduce  Its  existing  State 
programs  or  benefits,  and  meeu  oiber  con- 


ditions which  he  may  prescribe  The  provi- 
sion prevented  the  Secretary  from  disapprov- 
ing a  Stats  plan  without  giving  the  State  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  The  amount 
granted  under  the  House  amendment  could 
not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  It  In  carrying  .jui  the  plan  The 
House  amendment  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  •!  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and 
''Hch  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  section 

The  conference  substitute  combines  the 
provisions  of  both  bills  but  the  requirement 
of  a  State  plan  Is  not  inchided  Instead  the 
conference  substitute  requires  the  annual 
filing  nt  an  application  for  a  grant  The  con- 
ference substitute  does  give  an  opportunity 
for  Judicial  review  bv  the  Court  of  .Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Ci>lumbla  of  decisions  of 
the  Secretary  when  he  dl.sapproves  a  State 
appllcatlf)n  .As  agreed  to  In  ixinference  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  Is  $3 
million  for  the  H.scal  year  1970  and  »5  million 
annually  thereafter  for  grants  to  be  distrib- 
uted pqultablv  u<  coal  pro<luclng  States  with 
approved  applications  Tlie  amount  of  the 
irrant  to  any  coal  mining  State  for  a  fl.scal 
year  Is  limited  to  80  per  centum  r>f  the  sum 
expended  bv  the  State  annually  to  carry  out 
the  grant  application  The  managers  Intend 
•hat  -he  Secretary  provide  grants  to  States 
where  there  Is  actual  coa!  prixluctlon  during 
•he  previous  fiscal   year   for  commerce 

2    The  provision  In  the  Senate  hill  provid- 
ing for  'he  development  of  facilities    as  ap- 
propriate,   to    train    Federal    and    .State   coal 
mine  inspectors  jointly  Is  retained  under  the 
conference  agreement  with  a  modification  to 
make   it   clear   *hat   it   also  provides   for   the 
construction  of  such  facilities  where  needed 
S^cfion   504 
The  .Senate  bill  amended  the  Small  Busi- 
ness .Ac  TO  authorize  loans  i either  directly  or 
In  cooperation   with   banks  or  cither  lending 
Institutions!     to    assist    small    hxislness    coal 
mine  operators   in  effecting  additions   or  al- 
terations   in    the    equipment,    facilities,    or 
methods  of  operation  on  such  mines  'o  meet 
requiremen's    imposed    by    this    act    if    the 
Small    Business    Administration    determines 
that  such  concern  Is  likely  to  suffer  substan- 
'lal  economic  Injury  without  such  ;us.sistance 
The   Senate    hill   also   permitted   loans   to   be 
made  or  guaranteed  under  section  202  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Econrimlc  Development  Act 
of  196.S  for  this  new  purpose   TTie  correspond- 
ing provision  of  'he  House  bill  authorized  the 
Secretary  for  ."i  years  after  enactment  to  make 
loans  to    coal  mine  operators  to  enable  'hem 
to  priTcure  or  convert   equipment   needed   by 
them  to  comply  with   'he  provisions  of  this 
Act    These  loans  would  have  had  maturities 
se'   bv  the  .Secretary  but  not   in  excess  of  20 
years  and  would  bear  interest  at  a  rate  which 
would  be  adequate  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
funds  to  the  Treasury,  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing 'he  section,  and  probable  los.s   TTie  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  use  the  services  of 
the  Small  Bvisiness  .Administration   TTie  con- 
ference  substitute   adopts   'he  provisions   of 
the  Senate  bill  on  this  matter 
S^cfion    505 
Both  the  Senate  hill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  relating  to  quali- 
fications   and     training    of    inspectors    and 
other  personnel    The  -Senate  bill,   unlike  the 
House   amendment     al.so    w<Uved    the    provi- 
sion  of   the  Revenue   and^Expendlture  Con- 
trol  Act   of    1968   relating   to   the   number  of 
employees  for   this   program    Because  of  the 
clear  need  for  more  qualified  Inspectors  and 
other   personnel    to   enforce   and    administer 
this   Act.   the   House   amendment,   with   this 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill,  is  retained  In  the 
conference  substitute 

Secfion    506 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  nothing  in 
t-he  .Act  would  be  construed  to  supersede  or 
effect   Workmen  s   compensation   laws  of   the 


States  or  to  affect  common  law  rights,  duties 
or  liabilities  of  employers  and  employee.s  un- 
der specified  State  laws  No  comparable  pro- 
vision wa«  contained  In  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  no  such  pro'vlalon  appears  iii  ihs 
conference  substitute 

Secfion  509 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  oper.it ive 
date  of  the  interim  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards would  be  four  months  after  enacinient 
The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
safety  standards  be  effective  three  months 
after  enactment  and  that  the  health  .si.ind- 
ards  be  effective  six  months  after  enactment 
The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  H use 
provision  with  a  m<xllflcatlon  noting  ihat. 
where  an  earlier  effective  date  is  speclliedi 
such  date  shall  control 

Section  511 
The  Senate  bill  required  an  annual  report 
to  the  CongresF  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Stir- 
gerin  General  The  House  amendment  iilso 
provided  for  separate  annu.il  reports  by  ihe 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  but  specified  in  preattr  de- 
tail the  matters  to  be  Included  in  the  reports 
The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  House 
language  with  technical  chances  The  man- 
agers intend  that  these  reports  be  as  Inl,  rma- 
tive  as  pxTsslble  about  the  actions  taken  and 
not  taken  by  the  two  Secretaries  under  this 
Act  to  achieve  its  purp<5ses  and.  most  par- 
ticularly, to  achieve  compliance  with  Its 
provisions. 

Secfion  512 
The  House  amendment  provided  l  :  a 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ways  to  r  ordi- 
nate Federal  and  St^ite  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  activities  The  Senate  bill  had  no 
comparable  provisions  The  conference  .ipree- 
ment   adopts   the   House   provision 

.fecfion  5/.'? 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  in  anv  ;iro- 
ceedlng  Involving  the  validity  of  the  in- 
terim mandatory  health  and  -safety  -' lud- 
ards.  no  temporary  restraining  orders  i  r  :  re- 
llmlnary  injunctions  restraining  or  enioitr.ng 
such  standard  shall  be  Issued  pendn.c  '  t.iial 
determination  of  the  Issue  on  the  niorits 
There  was  no  compiu-able  House  prn-:ion. 
Ttie  conference  adopts  the  Senate  provi-ion. 

Carl  D   Ptrkins. 

John  H   De.vt 

Roman  C  Ptcinski 

.AfGisrrs  F  Hawkins. 

Patst  T  Mink. 

Philip  Birton. 

William  H   Avkis 

John  N  Erlinborn 

ALfHONZo  Bell. 

DoMiNTCK  V   Daniels. 

John  M  Ashbrook. 
Managers  cm  the  Pa^t  ot  the  House. 


SCHOOL  INTEGR.MION  PROBLrM 

■Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  ar.d  -.sas 
triven  pcrmi-ssion  to  extend  hi.s  remarks 
at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and  ii  elide 
extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  6  weeks  since  the  Supreme 
Court  -said  that  time  had  run  out  for 
raciall.v  segregated  schools,  and  that 
school  districts  must  implement  iiiti'- 
cration  plans  "at  once."  That  order  was 
the  exclamation  point  to  the  Kerr.er 
Commission  warning,  and  to  the  liope 
of  tho-se  Americans  who  do  not  want  to 
preserve  or  create  a  dual  society 

We  hre  now  at  another  critical  junc- 
ture in  the  handling  of  the  school  inte- 
trration  problem,  and  since  -school  in- 
tegration is  so  clear  a  test  of  direction 
for  the  whole  country,  the  implications 
of  the  choice  we  must  soon  make  extend 
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across  the  land.  It  is  not  the  fatilt  of  the 
present  administration  that  it  has  in- 
herited so  great  a  problem,  but  its  re- 
sponse has  encouraged  extremists  of 
both  races  and  has  multiplied  doubts 
about  its  intent.  This  in  turn  has  com- 
pounded the  problem  and  makes  it  es- 
sential that  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
situation  right  away. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  now  armed  'with  the 
most  straightforward  and  explicit  man- 
date that  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court 
could  possibly  issue,  still  has  not  filed 
one  motion  to  implement  the  Holmes  de- 
cision in  any  of  the  Mississippi  counties 
where  there  are  existing  HEW  plans? 
And  this  from  the  Department  most 
celebrated  for  its  devotion  to  law  and 
order. 

What  is  almost  as  remarkable  is  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
fu.ses  to  take  legal  action  requesting  the 
courts  to  require  a  faster  rate  of  deseg- 
recation  in  districts  where  it  had  pre- 
viously supported  1970  or  post- 1970  ter- 
minal plans.  Nor  should  anyone  forget 
that  the  Department  had  previously  in- 
terpreted "at  once"  to  be  consonant  with 
the  fifth  circuit  order  requiring  desegre- 
gation by  the  fall  of  1970,  an  interpre- 
tation that  resulted  in  private  litigants 
having  to  assume  the  burden  of  enforc- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  ruling — and  in 
the  Supreme  Court  overruling  the  fifth 
circuit  immediately  by  Issuing  orders  in 
SIX  southern  school  districts  to  desegre- 
gate fully  by  February  1970. 

How  much  longer  can  we  allow  this 
coa<^titutional  mandate  to  be  Ignored 
when  we  know  by  long  experience  that 
earii  further  delay  brings  greater  dis- 
array? Yet  on  and  on  we  go.  into  wors- 
ening mistrust  and  deeper  di'visions  and 
frustrations. 

The  administration's  backpedaling  on 
school  desegregation  has  already  taken 
other  tolls  too:  the  lawyer's  revolt  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  climaxed  so  foolishly  by  the 
forced  resignation  of  Gary  Greenberg. 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  coura- 
geous attorneys  there;  the  cnishing  once 
again  of  the  hopes  of  all  Americans, 
black  and  white  alike,  who  want  to  see 
thi.s  country  do  at  last  what  we  ought 
to  have  done  so  long  ago;  and,  perhaps 
sadriest  of  all,  another  semester's  delay 
before  thousands  of  black  children  in  the 
South  can  begin  to  get  equal  opportu- 
mtus  for  their  education. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  into  the 
Ext-nsions  of  Remarks  today  a  compila- 
tion of  actions  taken  and  not  taken  by 
the  Justice  Department  during  the  past 
year  This  dociunent  was  put  together  by 
my  taff  under  the  direction  of  a  re- 
markable young  attorney,  Miss  Mama 
Tucker.  Anyone  who  takes  time  to  study 
it  will  understand  why  so  many  of  us 
are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
administration's  behavior  has  been  in- 
excusable. I  shall  soon  recommend  spe- 
cific steps  for  the  Congress  to  take,  but 
in  the  meanwhile  I  hope  there  will  be 
a  p  rowing  realization  that  all  Americans 
committed  to  the  rule  of  law  and  to  the 
democratic  process  must  demand  a 
change  in  the  administration's  attitude 
and  policy. 
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If  we  choose  the  'wrong  road  again  at 
yet  another  critical  jimcture,  we  may 
seem  pass  the  point  of  no  return  so  far 
as  avoiding  the  dire  prophecies  of  the 
Kemer  Commission  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  material  referred  to 
in  my  remarks  on  the  floor  Is  as  follows : 

RXPOBT     ON'     THK     ENFORCEMENT     Or     CONSTI- 
rUTIONALLT     RZQinRED     SCHOOL     DESEGREGA- 
TION  BY  THE  U.S.   Government:    January 
20. 1960 — December  1,  1969 
( Prepared  by  the  Ofllce  of  Congressman 

ALLARO    K.    LOWENSTEIN) 

On  October  29,  1969,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  that  the  constltutlon- 
al  "obligation  of  every  school  district  Is  to 
terminate  dual  school  systems  at  once  and 
to  operate  now  and  hereafter  only  unitary 
schools."  >  The  circumstances  leading  up  to 
that  hUtoric  ruling  and  the  subsequent  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  constitutional  rule  con- 
stitute the  subject  matter  of  this  document. 

7.  Introduction. — In  August  and  again  In 
September  of  this  year,  the  attorneys  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment charged  that  the  actions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration were  inconsistent  with  "clearly 
defined  legal  mandates."  An  examination  of 
the  facts  as  set  forth  in  this  report  lends 
substance  to  this  serious  allegation  and  fur- 
ther demonstrates  that  what  began  as  a  pol- 
icy of  confusion.  Involving  an  ad  hoc  ap- 
proach to  Individual  school  desegregation 
cases,  has  recently  manifested  itself  as  a 
"major  retreat"  •  In  federal  enforcement  of 
constitutionally  required  school  desegrega- 
tion. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
school  districts  must  develop  desegregation 
plans  that  "promise  realistically  to  work 
now,"  •  and  has  ordered  Implementation  of 
such  plans  "at  once,"  *  the  President  Indi- 
cates that  the  civil  rights  enforcement  pol- 
icies of  his  Administration  look  toward 
achieving  a  middle  ground  between  com- 
pliance with  the  law  and  disobedience  of  the 
law: 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  extreme 
groups.  There  are  those  who  want  Instant  In- 
tegration and  those  who  want  segregation 
forever.  I  believe  that  we  need  to  have  a 
middle  course  between  those  two  extremes.'' 

The  effects  of  such  a  policy  are  certain  to 
be  disastrous.  Imperilling  our  constitutional 
system  and  the  procedures  therein  provided 
for  the  vindication  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  undermining  the  position  and  Influence 
of  courageous  white  Southerners  and  civil 
rights  workers  who  endangered  life  and  limb 
by  arguing  the  necessity  of  compliance  with 
the  law  m  hostile  communities,  destroying 
the  effectiveness  of  the  civil  rights  lawyers 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  who  have  for 
years  continued  to  make  the  case  for  the 
achievement  of  Integration  through  the 
orderly  processes  of  law.  and  crushing  the 
hopes  of  those  Americans,  black  and  white, 
alike  who  do  not  want  to  live  In  a  segregated, 
dual  society. 

This  Administration's  p>oUcy  of  non-en- 
forcement of  politically  unpopular  laws  has 
put  the  constitutional  rights  of  people  on 
the  market  place  of  political  barter.  The 
concept  of  equal  protection  of  the  law  must 
never  be  allowed  to  be  bought  and  traded 
like  so  many  highways  or  dams. 

A  retreat  In  civil  rights  enforcement  ac- 
tivity by  the  federal  government  must  ulti- 
mately Impair  the  ability  of  the  Judiciary  to 
vindicate  constitutional  and  statutory 
rights.  If  the  Judiciary  as  a  constitutional 
Institution  cannot  accommodate  change 
because  Its  decrees  will  not  be  enforced,  then 
one  must  fear  that  other  methods  will  be 
resorted  to  In  order  to  achieve  constitution- 
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ally-designated  rights.  That  posslbUlty  la 
made  all  the  more  certain  because  the  Ad- 
ministration's attitude  has  had  the  effect 
of  generating  the  hope  among  those  who 
would  disobey  the  law  that  their  resistance 
win  prove  profitable.  One  must  Inevitably  ask 
how  the  Administration  can  demand  of  the 
young  citizens  of  this  nation  respect  and 
obedience  for  all  laws,  no  matter  how  un- 
popular, when  the  Administration  Itself 
chooses  not  to  enforce  politically  vmpopular 
laws. 

//.  The  January  20-July  3.  1969  Period. — 
Prom  almost  Its  first  day  In  office  this  Ad- 
ministration demonstrated  a  softness  on 
school  desegregation.  During  this  Initial  five 
month  period  Its  actions  were  highly  confus- 
ing and  contradictory.  It  was  apparent  that 
there  was  no  overall,  clearly  defined  poUcy. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  decisions  were  made 
which  Indicated  a  generaU  lattltude  on  the 
part  of  Administration  officials  that  the 
United  States  should  ease  the  pressure  It  had 
been  previously  exerting  on  school  districts 
to  eliminate  racially  designated  dual  school 
systems  by  September,  1969. 

Mr.  Jack  Greenberg,  Director-Counsel  of 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
F^ind,  Inc.,  Issued  a  statement  on  September 
9,  1969,  which  Included  the  following  chronol- 
ogy of  AdnrUnlstratlon  actions  (pages  5-6): 
January  29 — Five  Southern  Districts  about 
to  be  terminated  are  given  a  60-day  period 
of  delay  by  Secretary  Finch.  If  the  districts 
come  up  with  acceptable  plans,  they  will  re- 
ceive lost  funds  retroactively. 

March  10 — Secretary  Finch's  interview  In 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  alluded  to  some 
Impending  change  in  the  guidelines.  In  addi- 
tion the  Secretary  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
HE'W  must  retain  Its  enforcement  powers: 
•"We  cannot  turn  (the  whole  enforcement- 
compliance  field)  over  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment now  because  we  have  built  up  a 
certain  momentum  in  education.  In  terms 
of  getting  school  districts  to  recognize  that 
a  .  .  .  national  goal  has  been  set.  If  you 
were  to  chop  off  everything  now  In  my  de- 
partment, Just  let  Justice  handle  compU- 
ance  ...  I  think  a  lot  of  this  momentum 
that  has  been  built  up  would  be  lost." 

March  14 — General  Counsel  designate  Rob- 
ert Mardlan  sends  Secretary  Finch  a  memo- 
randum advocating  among  other  things  that 
HEW  might  permit  an  extension  beyond  the 
previously  established  1969  target  date  and 
that  this  pwllcy  could  be  Implemented  with- 
out any  particular  public  announcement. 

March  18 — Civil  Rights  Leadership  Confer- 
ence received  assurance  from  Finch  that 
there  will  be  no  change  In  the  guidelines. 

March  24 — Secretary  Finch  disavows  Mar- 
dlan memorandum. 

April  15 — The  Washington  Post  reports 
that  Administration  sources  claim  that  the 
guidelines  are  being  "revamped"  because  they 
are  "vague  and  ambiguous."  Secretary  Finch 
and  Attorney  General  Mitchell  reportedly 
attending  meetings  at  the  White  House  on 
the  guidelines. 

April  22 — Leon  Panetta's  letter  In  response 
to  Jack  Greenberg's  letter  to  Secretary  Finch: 
"The  Department  Is  not  contemplating  any 
changes  in  the  guidelines  at  this  time." 

May  16 — Leon  Panetta.  in  a  speech  In  At- 
lanta, said:  "Why  can't  we  continue  to  use 
free  choice?  .  .  .  The  answer  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  against  It  .  .  .  HEW 
policies  are  eontrolled  by  that  decision." 

May  31 — HEW  submits  two  year  plans  to 
South  Carolina  Federal  Court  giving  21  dis- 
tricts another  year  of  freedom  of  choice. 

June  20 — Jerrls  Leonard  commented  that 
the  Administration's  position  is  going  to  he 
that  districts  would  be  required  to  desegre- 
gate by  the  target  deadline  "where  that  was 
possible."  He  was  also  quoted  as  saying  "It's 
wrong  to  set  arbitrary  deadlines."  (Washing- 
ton  Post,  June  20.) 
June  28 — Secretary  Finch  quoted  as  say- 
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ing  there  would  be  no  relaxation  of  the  ^ilde- 
llnes    (New  Tork  Times.  July   1  i 

July  1 — Secretary  Pinch  proposed  to  the 
White  House  that  a  new  pollcv  statement  on 
the  school  desegregation  guidelines  contain 
no  provisions  for  more  time  to  comply  with 
the  law    (New  York  Times,  July  1  I 

The  most  5l?nlftcant  indicator  of  Admin- 
istration intentions  was  the  South  Carolina 
school  desegregation  cases  '  In  the  South 
Carolina  cases  HEW  Title  IV  officials  Initially 
prepared  plans  calling  for  -he  complete  elim- 
ination by  Septemt)er.  1969.  of  the  dual  sys- 
tem in  18  of  the  21  counties  involved  HEW 
prepared  these  plans  under  an  order  of  the 
district  court  which  designated  the  agency 
as  a  master  to  perform  "his  function  After 
(.•onversations  with  members  .)f  'he  South 
Carolina  congres-sional  delegation,  senior 
HEW  itflcials  >rdered  that  the  plants  for  14 
Negro  majority  districts  be  redrawn  so  as  to 
allow  vet  another  year  for  the  transltlun 
from  dual  to  unitarv  systems 

Although  the  implemen'atlon  of  integra- 
tion plans  involves  much  sensitivity  and 
emotion  the  preparation  of  such  plans  to 
eliminate  dual  systems  is  a  mechanical  and 
technical  task  Because  HEW  was  appointed 
bv  the  court  to  prepare  such  piauia  as  an  Im- 
partial mas'er  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for 
any  type  of  pressure  to  be  exerted  to  influ- 
ence the  mast^er  In  his  duty. 

When  these  plans  were  Introduced  In 
court,  attorneys  from  the  Civil  Rights  Dl- 
yision  of  the  Justice  Department  were  or- 
dered to  defend  them  in  court  without  re- 
gard to  their  professional  Judgment  that  the 
plans  were  inadequate  under  the  Consti- 
tution Indeed.  United  States  District  Judge 
Robert  W  Hemphill  told  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment lawyers  that  In  his  view  the  plans 
would  not  stand  up  in  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals 

The  government  has  not  appealed  any  of 
the  cases  in  which  'wo-step  plans  were' ap- 
proved Some  of  the  South  Carolina  district 
Judges  have  not  yet  entered  orders  In  these 
cases  so  that  some  of  the  school  districts 
are  not  even  obliged  by  court  order  to  Inte- 
grate in  September  1970  Here  the  govern- 
ment has  -akeri  no  action  in  court  The 
question  which  inevitably  comes  to  mind  In 
view  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
!n  'he  Holmes  County  -ase  :s  whether  'he 
United  Sta-es  will  seek  to  have  these  21 
South  Carolina  school  districts  eliminate 
their  dual  systems    'at  on:-e / 

A  further  indication  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  Administration  would  be  prepared  to 
accede  'X3  outside  pressures  m  making  civil 
rights  law  enforcement  decisions  Is  the  case 
of  United  states  v  Saluda  County  Hoard  of 
Edticaticm  In  that  case,  the  Eastern  Sec- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  recom- 
mende<l  in  'he  early  spring  that  ^ult  be 
brought  against  Saluda  County  South  Caro- 
lina. In  order  to  bring  about  meaningful 
school  desegregation  .Assistant  Attorney 
General  Jerris  Leonard  returned  the  justifi- 
cation memorandum  and  the  proposed  com- 
plaint, noting  on  'he  former  that  he  had 
been  In  contact  with  Senator  Thurmond  s 
office  and  that  tjiey  had  asked  that  the  gov- 
ernment hold  off  the  litigation  in  order  to 
allow  'hem  the  opportunity  'o  work  out  a 
compromise  Finally,  about  a  month  later 
suit  was  brought  It  appears  that  Mr  Leon- 
ard now  regualry  follows  a  pollcv  of  Inform- 
ing the  offices  of  the  pertinent  Senators  of 
potential    schcxM    district    defendants 

In  Title  IV  prt:>ceedlngs  it  Is  certainly  ap- 
propriate that  affected  legislators  b«  con- 
tacted to  participate  In  the  negotiations 
which  could  lead  to  the  correction  of  condi- 
tions which  may  violate  'he  law  A  law  suit  is 
only  contemplated  when  negotiations  have 
completely  broken  down  But  in  the  Saltida 
County  CM«.  the  practice  adopted,  and  car- 
ried out  In  all  subsequent  cases  of  inform- 
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ing  legislators  after  negotiations  have  broken 
down  and  suit  la  contemplated  extends  the 
negotiation  time  beyond  a  polr;t  where  It 
niay  serve  a  u.seful  piirpt)8e  This  policy  can 
only  lead  t<j  more  delav,  and  it  opens  the 
door  to  pressures  which  may  not  be  appro- 
priate 

///  The  July  3  Statement  of  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  and  Secretary  Ftncfi  -- 

TTie  July  3  MlU'hell-Flnch  statement  on 
school  aesegregatlon  de<-lared  that  desegre- 
gation plans  must  provide  for  fiill  compli- 
ance now-  that  is  the  terminal  date'  must 
be  the  1969  70  schrjol  year  i  Statement.  p8  ( 
Stating  that  some  districts  might  require  n 
limited  delay  m  achieving  full  desegrega- 
tion    the    statement    continued     nbidi 

In  considering  whether  and  how  mi.ch  ad- 
ditional time  IS  Justine<l.  we  will  take  into 
account  onlv  bona  Ode  educational  and  ad- 
ministrative problems 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  then  as- 
serted that  (Ibid) 

Additional  time  will  be  allowed  only  where 
those  requesting  it  su.stain  the  heavy  factual 
burden  proving  that  compliance  with  the 
1969-70  time  schedule  cannot  be  achieved 
where  additional  time  is  allowed,  it  will  be 
•-he   minimum   shown   to   be   necessary 

In  addition  to  articulating  a  policy  of  Ilm- 
fted  delav,  the  Julv  ;j  statement  al.so  indi- 
cated that  the  Administration  was  going  to 
de-emphasIze  Title  IV  procedures,  the  most 
effective  weapon  In  the  fght  to  Integrate 
schools— viz  administrative  proceedings 
leading  to  the  termination  of  federal  finan- 
cial assistance— in  favor  <if  the  less  success- 
ful and  slower  litigation  approach  Of  this 
policy  to  rely  less  on  the  threat  of  HEW  fund 
cut-offs  and  more  im  litigation,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  fald  'hat  such  an  em- 
phasis "can  be  expected  to  slow  the  pace 
of  "school  desegregation  "  •> 

The  "limited  delay"  ipproach  was  hardlv 
on  the  paper  hef.  re  the  Administration  asked 
for  a  wholesale  delay"  In  the  pending  rases 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  On  one  hand 
Leon  Panetta.  'he  Civil  Rights  Administra- 
tor for  HEW  stated  at  a  Julv  3  news  con- 
ference that  no  more  than  20  school  districts 
would  be  allowed  additional  time  to  deseg- 
regate under  the  limited  delay"  concept 
On  the  other  hand  shortly  thereafter,  the 
Justice  Department  sought  a  delav  of  33 
districts  in  Mississippi  alone  on  implemen- 
tations of  integration  plaiis,  without  so  much 
as  distinguishing  between  schix)l  districts 
some  of  which  had  finally  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  implement  the  plans 

On  Julv  3,  1969,  In  New  Orleans,  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  Its 
opinion  In  the  case  of  United  State.i  v  titndi 
Countu  Board  of  Education.  Involving  33  Mls- 
>lssippl  school  districts  The  Court,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  had 
entered  an  order  requiring  the  sch(X)l  dis- 
tricts to  cease  operating  freedom-of-cholce 
plans  and  to  convert  to  a  unitary  system  by 
Sep'ember  1969  It  was  the  governments 
change  of  position  In  that  case^from  sup- 
porting integration  by  -September  1969  to 
adyfjcatlng  delav  for  still  another  year— 
which  led  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to 
characterize  .Administration  policy  ;ia  a  '  ma- 
jor retreat"  In  the  enforcement  of  school 
desegregation  and  which  provided  the  "re- 
volt" of  the  attorneys  In  the  Civil  Rights 
Division 

IV  The  MUii.nnppi  Case  —The  history  of 
school  litigation  in  Mississippi  goes  back 
many  year^  Suffice  it  to  .say  that  when  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Green  v  County 
School  Board.  391  US  430  1  196B).  that  school 
districts  were  under  a  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  develop  desegregation  plans  which 
would  eliminate  the  dual  system  "nou-  "  there 
was  but  token  Integration  of  the  schoola 
In  any  of  the  33  districts  In  the  summer  <.f 
1968  the  United  States  petitioned  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  enter  orders  re- 


quiring the  elimination  of  the  dual  system 
for  the  1968  69  school  year  The  request  wrus 
denied,  but  the  court  sent  the  cases  back 
to  the  district  court  with  specific  guidelines 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  freedom-of -choice 
plans  and  with  Instructions  that  the  rases  he 
treat-ed  expeditiously  and  given  the  highest 
priority'  Notwithstanding  these  admoni- 
tions, the  district  court  did  not  rule  until 
May  1969.  and  then  It  upheld  the  freedom-  f. 
choice  plans  Tlie  United  States  moved  j1- 
miist  at  once  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  for  sum- 
mary reversal  and  expedited  consideration 
It  was  pursuant  to  the  government's  in- 
sistence upon  implementation  of  new  plans 
for  the  1969  70  schCKil  year  and  Its  jussurance 
given  in  open  court  on  July  2  that  the  job 
lould  be  done'  that  the  Fifth  Circuit  en- 
tered Its  desegregation  order  of  July  3  ' 

The  July  3  order  required  HEW  to  develcp 
desegregation  plans  m  to-operatlon  with 
school  officials  The  plans  were  f.rdered  to  be 
f.led  in  the  district  lourt  by  Aufiust  11.  1969 
and  that  court  was  required  10  rule  on  the 
plans  and  order  Implementation  ol  new  plans 
by  September  1.  effecuve  for  the  1969  70 
schcxjl  year  Yet.  on  .August  19.  1969.  HEW 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  abandoned 
the  plans  that  had  been  developed  and  filed 
in  the  district  court  <ind  requested  Irom  the 
Fifth  Circuit  a  three-month  delay  for  the 
filing  of  new  plans  without  calling  for  .my 
new  date  for  actual  implementation  of  the 
plans 

The  .'equence  of  events  leading  to  the  wrh- 
drawal  of   the  plan   was  as  follows 

A  team  of  27  educators  from  HEW  under 
the  uirectlon  of  Dr  Gregory  Anng.  -  spent 
the  month  of  July  preparing  the  plans  The 
plans  were  .submitted  to  Dr  Anrig  for  revKw 
by  the  first  of  August  Dr  Anrig  concUuKil 
his  review  by  August  3,  and  decided  to  pre- 
sent the  plans  to  the  school  boards  fcr  their 
consideration  on  August  5  and  then  submit 
them  to  the  district  court  on  August  8  How- 
ever on  August  5.  Dr  Anrig  received  a  mW 
Irom  a  member  of  the  White  House  star!  1:1- 
struciing  him  not  to  submit  the  plans  to  the 
school  boards  until  further  notice  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  ABM 
system  was  held  on  Aucust  5. 

The  plans  were  actually  submitted  to  the 
•school  boards  on  August  8  and  were  filed  m 
district  court  on  August  11.  HEWs  plans 
called  !  r  complete  desegregation,  includine 
an  end  to  the  freedom-of-cholce  method  ft 
student  assignment,  m  all  but  three  of  the 
13  schiK-"!  districts  lor  the  1969-70  schotd  year 

Some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  Julv 
and  early  August.  Senator  John  Stennls  of 
Mississippi  and  other  members  of  the  Mls.'sis- 
•sippi  congressional  delegation  dlscused  "he 
'  ase  directly  with  President  Nixon  '  .Sen.itor 
Siennis  reportedly  expressed  his  concern  t.'^.at 
desegregation  this  fall  would  provoke  chaos 
in  Mississippi  and  that  he  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  return  to  his  constituents  duriiii; 
their  time  of  travail  imperiling  all  matters 
pending  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee The  President  referred  the  Sena'i  r 
to  Messrs  Finch  and  Mitchell  Between  Au- 
gust 15-17  Secretary  Finch  reconsidered  the 
HEW  plans  and  after  consulting  with  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell  a  decision  was  made  •  1 
withdraw  'he  plans  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jerris  Leonard  was  contacted  and  asked 
to  formulate  the  method  for  withdrawing  the 
plans 

On  August  19.  Secretary  Pinch,  not  a  par'.v 
In  the  litigation,  sent  a  letter  to  the  three 
Mississippi  district  Judges  and  to  Chief  Judce 
Brown  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  requesting  the 
delay 

The  appropriateness  of  Secretary  Pinch 
sending  such  a  letter  should  be  questioned 
First  Secretary  Pinch,  representing  the  De- 
partment of  HEW.  the  court-appointed  mas- 
ter to  develop  the  plans,  had  no  legal  stand- 
ing to  ask  for  a  delay  by  the  court  Secondly 
the  letter  was  an  extra-judldal  act  and 
copies  of  the  letter  were  not  sent  to  any  of 
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the  parties  to  the  proceedings  (I.e.,  school 
officials,  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  or  any 
lawyers  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division — except- 
ing Jerris  Leonard).  Thirdly,  the  district 
court  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  grant  the  delay 
because  the  Fifth  Circuit  In  Its  order  to  the 
district  court  outlined  and  limited  what  the 
district  court  could  and  could  not  do. 

The  Secretary  asserted  without  the  recita- 
tion of  a  single  fact,  that  Implementation 
of  the  plans  would  result  in  a  "catastrophic 
educational  setback"  for  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  state  and  that  chaos  and  confu- 
sion would  result  if  the  plans  were  put  into 
effect  In  the  few  days  remaining  before  the 
new  school  term  opened. 

The  government  was  scheduled  to  appear 
in  court  on  August  21  to  defend  the  HEW 
plans.  Dr  Anrig  had  written  to  the  district 
Judges  on  August  11.  stating  that  each  of 
the  "plans  is  educationally  and  administra- 
tively sound,  both  In  terms  of  substance  and 
m  terms  of  timing."  Civil  Rights  Division  at- 
torneys. In  preparing  to  defend  the  plans, 
were  taking  affidavits  from  Office  of  Educa- 
tum  personnel  supporting  Dr.  Anrig  and  at- 
testing to  the  soundness  of  the  plans.  On  the 
morning  of  August  20.  Robert  T.  Moore, 
deputy  chief  of  the  Southern  Section  of  the 
CiUl  Rights  Division,  visited  with  district 
judpes  Walter  Nixon  and  Dan  M.  Russell.  Jr., 
and  told  them  that  despite  Hurricane  Ca- 
mllle  the  government  was  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed Mr.  Moore  did  not  at  that  time  know 
that  the  plans  were  to  be  withdrawn;  how- 
ever, the  judges  had  already  received  Secre- 
tary Finch's  letter  and  had  been  visited  by 
Vice  President  Agnew  and  Senator  Eastland 
wh  I  were  in  Mississippi  observing  hurricane 
damage  Later  that  afternoon,  only  hours 
before  he  was  to  go  to  court  to  defend  the 
plans.  Mr.  Moore  was  telephoned  by  Jerris 
Le  luird  and  told  of  the  action  that  had 
betn  taken  Mr.  Leonard  asked  Mr.  Moore  to 
prepare  the  necessary  papers  and  to  ask  the 
court  for  delay.  When  it  became  apparent 
th.it  Mr.  Moore  was  reluctant  to  become  the 
first  government  attorney  to  ask  for  a  delay 
la  school  desegregation,  Mr.  Leonard  decided 
to  present  the  case  for  the  g^overnment. 
Moore,  therefore,  requested  a  continuance 
from  the  court,  and  a  hearing  was  scheduled 
for  August  25  in  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

The  government  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  witnesses  for  the  August  25  hear- 
Inc  who  would  testify  in  support  of  Secre- 
tary Finch's  request  for  delay.  Dr.  Anrig, 
for  example,  would  not  testify  In  support 
of  the  Secretary's  request.  The  two  gov- 
ernment witnesses  who  testified  did  not 
disavow  the  soundness  of  the  plans.  In- 
deed one.  Henry  SuUens,  had  previously 
signed  affidavits  attesting  to  the  soundness 
of  the  plans  he  had  worked  on.  Rather, 
they  testified  that  the  government  sought 
the  delay  because  If  they  had  more  time  to 
study  and  validate  the  plans  they  might 
be  more  sound  and  that  immediate  imple- 
mentation would  result  in  chaos  and  confu- 
sion because  of  community  opposition  to 
desegregation. 

The  district  court  recommended  that 
HEW  be  given  leave  to  withdraw  Its  August 
11  I'lans.  and  the  Fifth  Circuit  granted  the 
delay  on  August  28,  1968.  On  August  30, 
1969  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Edu- 
cation Fund.  Inc..  petitioned  Mr.  Justice 
Black  for  a  stay  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  or- 
der The  application  was  denied  but  Jus- 
tice Black  strongly  urged  the  Legal  De- 
fer»se  Fund  to  seek  review  by  the  full  Court. 
The  Court  granted  certiorari  and  set  the 
case  for  an  exp)edited  hearing  on  October 
23.  1969.  On  October  29.  the  Court  imanl- 
mously  reversed  the  order  granting  the 
delay 

V.  The  Revolt  in  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion.—As  a  result  of  the  government's  ac- 
tions in  the  Mississippi  case,  a  group  of 
65  lawyers  In  the  Civil  Rights  Division  under 
the    leadershp    of    senior    api>eals    attorney 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Gary  J.  Greenberg,  organized  a  protest 
movement  which,  on  August  29,  1969,  pre- 
sented a  statement  of  views  to  President 
Nixon,  Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Leonard.  The 
document  reads: 

We,  the  undersigned  attorneys  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Division,  are  gravely  concerned  by 
events  of  recent  months  which  indicate  to 
us  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  responsible 
officials  of  the  federal  government  to  sub- 
ordinate clearly  defined  legal  requirements 
to  non-legal  considerations  when  formulat- 
ing the  enforcement  policies  of  this  Division. 

We  are  of  the  view  that  the  decision  to 
withdraw  desegregalon  plans  submitted  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  in  a 
group  of  Mississippi  school  cases  Is  a  clear 
example  of  the  subordination  of  the  require- 
ments of  federal  law  to  other  considerations. 

Based  on  our  experience,  we  are  convinced 
the  decision  reflects  a  disregard  for  the  mer- 
its of  each  case.  Careful  study  by  attorneys 
directly  Involved,  including  consultation  with 
Office  of  Education  personnel,  led  them  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  plans  filed  were 
sound  and  capable  of  implementation. 

It  Is  our  fear  that  a  policy  which  dictates 
that  clear  legal  mandates  are  to  be  sacrificed 
to  other  considerations  will  seriously  Impair 
the  ability  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  and 
ultimately  the  Judiciary,  to  attend  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  federal  civil  rights 
statutes.  Such  an  impairment,  by  eroding 
public  faith  In  our  constitutional  institu- 
tions, is  likely  to  damage  the  capacity  of 
those  institutions  to  accommodate  conflict- 
ing interests  and  Insjtre  the  full  enjoyment 
of  fundamental  rlglfK  for  all. 

We  recognize  that  as  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
follow  the  directives  of  our  departmental 
superiors.  However,  we  are  compelled,  in  con- 
science, to  urge  that  henceforth  the  enforce- 
ment policies  of  this  Division  be  predicated 
solely  upon  relevant  legal  principles.  We 
further  request  that  this  Department  vigor- 
ously enforce  those  laws  protecting  human 
dignity  and  equal  rights  for  all  persons  and 
by  Its  actions  promptly  assure  concerned 
citizens  that  the  objectives  of  those  laws  will 
be  pursued. 

On  September  18,  some  three  weeks  later, 
Mr.  Leonard  replied  to  the  lawyers  on  be- 
half of  the  Administration,  saying,  in  part : 

"This  Administration  Is  determined  to 
achieve  the  Constitutional  goal  through  a 
sympathetic  approach  to  the  problems  of  all 
persons  affected,  through  hard  work,  through 
persuasion  and  leadership,  backed  by  the  use 
of  federal  coercion  when  It  Is  needed.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  will  as  a  general  rule  use 
the  technique  of  negotiation  and  concilia- 
tion before  invoking  coercive  remedies.  The 
simple  philosophy  of  it  was  well  expressed 
quite  a  long  time  ago  in  a  different  context: 
'speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick."  .  .  . 

Consistent  with  our  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  all  people  In  our  readiness  to  help 
school  boards  and  communities,  in  whatever 
way  we  can,  with  the  problems  they  see 
connected  with  the  desegregation  of  their 
schools.  It  Is  true  that  courts  have  said  that 
In  the  desegregation  process  community  atti- 
tudes are  legally  irrelevant.  It  Is  perfectly 
right  for  courts  to  say  that,  since  they  can- 
not go  out  and  deal  with  those  problems. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  excuses  us  as  lawyers, 
or  the  federal  government,  from  finding 
ways  to  deal  with  and  to  help  solve  those 
problems.  They  are  real  problems;  they  are 
practical  problems;  and  I  think  we  would 
be  derelict  by  closing  our  eyes  to  them  with 
the  citation  of  cases. 

•     •      • 

Finally,  the  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  impact  of  political  pressures  on  law 
enforcement.  I  think  all  of  us  realistically 
must  recognize  that  all  government  agencies 
are  constantly  subjected  to  political  pressures 
from  all  sides  of  the  political  spectrum.  This 
has  been  true  throughout  history,  and  will 


continue  to  be  true.  The  real  question  then 
Is  whether  decisions  are  sound;  and  in  the 
decision-making  process  in  the  enforcement 
program  of  this  Division,  I  intend  to  exer- 
cise my  best  judgment  .  .  ."" 

The  attorneys  responded  to  this  reply  on 
September  29,  by  adhering  to  their  point  of 
view : 

As  line  attorneys  in  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion, we  believe  the  reply  indicates  an  inten- 
tion to  continue  with  the  policy  of  civil  rights 
law  enforcement  toward  which  our  August  29 
statement  was  directed,  a  policy  which,  in  our 
view,  IS  Inconsistent  with  clearly  defined 
legal  mandates. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Leonard  held  a  news 
conference  to  denounce  the  position  taken 
by  the  attorneys.'-  It  was  during  that  news 
conference  that  Mr.  Leonard  also  stated  that 
even  if  the  attorneys  were  correct  in  their 
assessment  of  the  law's  requirements  and 
the  Supreme  Court  should  so  rule,  "nothing 
would  change."  Two  days  later  on  October 
1,  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  Gary  Greenberg, 
was  forced  to  resign. 

Such  policies  have  put  the  civil  rights 
lawyers  in  a  precarious  position.  One  exam- 
ple Is  the  situation  faced  by  Mr.  Greenberg 
on  September  10,  1969,  in  the  Eighth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  when  he  argued  for  the 
Government  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Lovell. 

In  August  1968.  the  Warren  School  Dis- 
trict in  Arkansas  agreed  with  HEW  to  im- 
plement a  desegregation  plan  other  than  free 
choice  beginning  in  September  1968.  How- 
ever, a  group  of  white  residents  procured  a 
restraining  order  from  a  state  court  enjoin- 
ing implementation  of  the  new  plan.  The 
United  States  sued  to  set  aside  the  state 
court  injunction  and  to  insure  that  the  new 
plan  would  be  put  Into  effect.  The  federal 
district  court  set  aside  the  state  order,  but 
Instead  of  requiring  implementation  of  the 
HEW-approved  plan,  the  court  permitted  the 
schools  to  continue  operating  under  the  free- 
dom-of-cholce plan.  HEW  was  also  required 
to  continue  its  federal  funding  of  the  school 
district.  The  Justice  Department  appealed 
the  section  of  the  order  sanctioning  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  freedom-of-choice  plan. 

The  court  was.  of  course,  aware  of  the  de- 
lay that  the  government  had  sought  in  the 
Mississippi  case  The  judges  questioned  Mr. 
Greenberg  trying  to  see  if  there  was  any 
distinction  between  the  cases  The  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, prior  to  the  government's  request  for 
delay,  had  ordered  HEW  desegregation  plans 
to  go  into  effect  in  the  fall.  The  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit, not  wanting  to  be  put  In  the  same  posi- 
tion of  ordering  implementation  of  desegre- 
gation plans,  and  then  having  the  govern- 
ment change  its  mind,  asked  Mr  Greenberg  if 
he  could  guarantee  that  if  the  court  or- 
dered immediate  integration  the  Attorney 
General  "would  not  pull  the  rug  from  under 
us?  "  While  Mr.  Greenberg  assured  the  court 
that  the  government  would  not  reverse  itself 
in  the  Arkansas  case  and  argued  that  the 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  cases  were  unre- 
lated, he  was  pressed  for  his  views  on  the 
Mississippi  delay.  Mr.  Greenberg  responded 
by  referring  the  court  to  the  press  coverage  of 
the  attorney's  protest  in  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision and  indicated  that  because  of  his  in- 
volvement in  that  movement  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  defend  the  government's  ac- 
tions in  the  Mississippi  case. 

Mr.  Greenberg's  forced  resignation  was 
based  In  part  on  his  failure  to  defend  the 
government  s  action  In  seeking  delay  In  Mis- 
sissippi before  the  court  in  St.  Louis.  Yet, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
lay could  not  be  justified  under  the  law.  the 
question  must  be  asked  if  taking  a  position 
in  defending  the  request  for  delay  would  have 
constituted  a  violation  of  Mr.  Greenberg's 
oath  of  office  and  of  his  professional  respon- 
sibilities as  a  member  of  the  bar." 

The  dismissal  of  Greenberg  coupled  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion win  have  the  effect  cf  suppressing  fu- 
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ture  criticism  of  the  Justice  Defjartment 
policy  and  pmvlclea  iin  opportunity  for  pun- 
ishing dissident  lawyers  by  placing  '.hem  In 
non-controTerslal  sections  tf  the  Tnlt  The 
Civil  Rights  Division  had  b«*n  broken  down 
Into  Keotfraphlcal  units  slnre  pcLSsage  of  the 
19«4  Clvl!  RlKhta  Act  The  new  reorganization 
will  divide  the  Unit  by  subject-  fair  em- 
ployment, school  desefrref^atlon.  voting  axid 
public  ftcc»>mmodaUons,  fair  housing  and 
criminal  interference 

VI  Enforcement  of  the  Holmes  County  De- 
'tnon  To  date  the  United  St*tea  govern- 
ment made  no  effort  to  enforce  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  'hat  dual  school  systems  must 
fully  deeegr^R&^-«  at  once"  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  not  yet  filed  a  single  motion 
for  Holmes  Courif  v—  relief  In  any  of  Its  school 
desegregation  cases  In  the  Mississippi  case 
the  government's  proposed  order  submitted 
to  the  Plfth  Circuit,  envisioned  a  four-stage 
procass  for  the  development  of  new  plans  by 
the  schix>l  districts,  thus  Ignoring  the  exist- 
ing HETW  plans  Piirthermore.  the  proposed 
order  specified  no  dates  for  the  submission 
of  new  plans  ,ind  objections  thereto  rtnd  pro- 
vided for  no  implementation  d*t«  " 

The  United  States  refvised  to  make  any 
commitment  on  em^orcing  the  Supreme 
Court  order  md  left  that  determination  up 
to  fheClrcyit  Court      ' 

VII,  W\uten  Amendment — In  .\ugust 
1969  'he  House  •>(  Representatives  passed 
the  WhUten  Amendment 

It  provides 

Sec  408  Vo  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  stu- 
dents, the  abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to 
force  any  student  attending  any  elementarv 
or  secondary  school  to  attend  a  fiartlcular 
school  ag&lnst  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parent 

3.  409  Ko  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
•he  attendance  of  students  at  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtain- 
ing Federal  ftmds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  .school  district,  or  school 

If  passed  by  the  .Senate  and  signed  bv  the 
President,  this  amendment  would  restrict  'he 
manner  In  which  HEW  cotild  enforce  Title  VT 
of  the  CTvll  Rights  .Act  of  1964  In  effect  It 
wotild  forbid  HKW  from  forcing  thone  school 
districts  which  have  not  vet  been  placed 
under  .school  ortlers  U)  abandon  freedom-of- 
cholce  desegregation  plans  a-s  a  I'ondltlon  for 
receiving  Poderal   ftnanclal  amlstance 

The  .Administration  t.ook  no  position  In  re- 
gard to  'he  Whltten  .Amendment  t>ven  'Arith 
full  knowledge  that  freedom-of-oholce  plans 
ire  ineffective  In  integr  ittng  schools  and  the 
knowledge  th.at  the  pice  of  desegregation  Is 
far  faster  In  .school  dlstrlcs  operating  under 
HEW  guidelines  than  in  dl-strlcta  operating 
•inder  court  orders,  while  th*"  HEW  appropria- 
tion bill  was  pending  in  the  House  Belatedly. 
3ecre',\ry  Pinch  innounced  opposition  but. 
to  date  *Jie  .Administration  has  failed  to 
undertake  pxten.slvp  efforts  to  insure  the  de- 
feat '>f  'he  legislation 

VIII  Conclusion  —In  a  recent  address  de- 
livered In  Clevel.and.  Gary  Greenberg  ana- 
'jrzed  the  various  ix-psltlon  papers  and  actions 
of  the  Administration  and  outlined  the  dvll 
rights  enforcement  policies  of  the  .\dminls- 
tratlon   He  said.  In  part   '" 

•Ptrst.  .Administration  actions  have  been 
premised  on  the  conviction  that  clvU  rights 
law  f-nforcement  should  be  designed  for  the 
achievement  of  a  middle  ground  between  In- 
stant integration  and  segregation  forever.  t)e- 
tween  the  immediate  abajidonment  of  dis- 
criminatory prai-tlces  and  perpetual  discrimi- 
nation TTius.  In  ci^es  where  Investigation  re- 
vealed fact*  tvhich  demonstrate<l  that  the  law 
was  not  oeirig  obeyed  the  emphasl.s  his  not 
been  n  bringing  about  immediate  '-ompii. 
ince  through  the  .ippllcatlon  of  pre«.si;re  Tlie 
.Administration'-  approach  has  been  "o  stress 
persuasion  negotiation  and  conciliation  with 
litigation  ajiU  or  adnilnistrauve  termination 


procedures  as  a  last  painful  resort,  and  too 
often  negotiation  and  loncUatlon  have  meant 
'■umproml.se  The  tiling  of  school  desegre- 

gation suits  have  been  delayed  for  weeks  In 
order  to  [«»rmlt  legl.slatori  sympathetic  to 
the  doctrine  of  segregation  forever  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attempt  Ut  work  out  a  compromise 

•Second.  In  making  decisions  as  to  the  cases 
which  should  be  brought,  how  cas«R  should 
be  pursued  and  the  relief  to  be  requested 
of  the  courts,  the  .Admlnlstartlon  considered 
the  decre«  fif  hostility  "r  opposition  involved 
and  has  tailored  lus  actions  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  recognize  and  lend  legal  relevance 
to  that  opFHJSltlon  Thus,  the  pace  of  .school 
desegregation  was  tied  to  the  length  of  time 
required  to  institute  and  complete  prepara- 
tory pro«rrams  designed  Uj  persuade  hostile 
parenu  students,  teachers  and  school  ofll- 
clals  that  they  should  comply  with  the  Con- 
stltuuon  .As  such,  time  limitations  and 
deadlines  were  ruled  out  and  requests  for 
delay  were  considered  legitimate  and  were 
regxilar ly  granted 

rhlrd.  the  administrative  and  logistical 
problems  involved  In  achieving  compliance 
with  the  law,  that  is  to  say.  the  problems 
of  those  in  violation  of  the  law,  have  been 
given  priority  i>ver  the  demands  .jf  the  vic- 
tims of  unlawful  conduct  that  their  rights 
be  fully  vindicated  at  ^nce 

Fourth,  within  the  statutory  framework 
of  p<->sslble  methods  bv  which  to  achieve  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  the  Administration  has 
expressed  a  marked  preference  for  the  litiga- 
tion approach  -after  extensive  conciliation 
and  negotiation  efforts  have  failed  — rather 
than  administrative  procedures  leading  to 
the  termination  of  federal  funds  or  contracts 
Thus,  the  Administration  has  relegated  the 
most  effective  pressure  tactic  to  a  secondary 
role  and  opted  for  a  method  wherein  delay 
has  been  an  Inherent  problem 

Finally,  the  .Administration  has  promul- 
gated a  new  standard  by  which  to  evaluate 
law  enforcement  decisions,  namely,  not 
whether  they  bring  about  compliance  with 
the  law.  hut.  rather,  whether  they  are 
sound-  The  Administration  has  frankly 
acknowledged  that  political  considerations 
and  pressures  are  a  factor  to  be  considered 
when  deciding  whether  a  particular  law  en- 
forcement decision  is  'sound  "  Thus,  within 
this  decision-making  .-ontext  I  suppose  one 
'-an  noncUide  its  -he  Administration  did.  that 
It  was  a  "sound"  ileclsion  to  delay  school 
desegrpL-atlon  in  Ml.s.s!sslppl  In  order  to  re- 
tain the  -support  ,.f  'he  .\!l.s.slsa!ppi  congres- 
sional delegation  especially  Senator  Stennls. 
for  ABM  and  -he  defense  appropriations  bill 
But.  of  rourse.  the  Judiciary  applies  a  very 
different  test 

The  Administrations  p<-)llclea  must  en- 
'ourasre  res.ist.ince  tnd  make  rr^npUance 
"A'lth  The  law  more  difficult  to  achieve  At 
a  'Ime  when  the  Judicious  appIlcaUon  of 
pressure  and  i  total  (x>mmltment  of  the 
re.-vurces  of  the  federnl  government  are 
e.s.seinflal  the  rhetoric  and  actions  of  Messrs 
Nixon,  Mitchell  Pinch  aid  I,eonard  have 
spawned  the  hope  that  resistance  will  con- 
tlnvie  to  prove  profitabl<>  This  hope  which 
can  only  in  the  end  delude  Its  adherents. 
will  make  U  Infinitely  more  dlfflcult  to 
bring  about  nbedlence  to  the  law  Specifi- 
cally. Mr  Leonard  tells  us  that  a  Supreme 
Court  dei'islon  would  change  nothing,  he 
IS  Inviting  resistance  When  Mr  I^eonard 
tells  us  th.at  the  Administration  Is  svmpn- 
thetlc  to  the  demands  of  a  shouting  white 
mob  who  seek  to  clase  schools  rather  than 
integrnte  he  makes  it  cieHr  that  open  hos- 
tlUty  will  reap  a  rewurd  uf  delay  The  In- 
vitation to  reofien  the  era  of  ""massive  re- 
•as'^nce"*  Is  inherent  In  such  an  attitude 
and  the  task  of  achieving  o«:>mpllance  with 
the    law    becomes    all    the    more    dlfflcult 

The  Administrations  p<3llcles  have  under- 
mined 'h?  p"«lt|ou  :uid  Influence  of  tho«e 
who  have  coun.seled  compliance  with  the 
law  and   who  have  argued   that  Integratloo 


now  I  be  It  of  schools,  unions,  or  public  ac. 
commodallons I  is  the  only  course  which 
can  be  profitably  followed.  "These  men  i:,,ve 
been  sacrificed  and  the  Wallaces.  T^mr- 
mornds,  and  Stennlses  have  been  raised  to 
new  plateaus  of  Influence 

.-surely  [wHUcal  considerations  have  no 
place  In  the  decision  making  process  when 
constitutional  rights  are  at  stake  The  en- 
forcement of  constitutional  rights  are  .it 
stake  The  enforcement  of  constitutional 
rights  should  not  be  traded  off  for  the  i^  ;i:. 
leal  iidvantage  of  the  party  In  the  White 
House  In  matters  of  law  enforcement  It 

Is  the  law  which  should  dictate  the  results, 
not  powerful  Senators  or  public  opinion  |,  ,i:s 

Finally,  Mr.  OreenJt>erg  outlined  his  view 
of  the  obligations  of  ths  federal  govern- 
ment In  light  of  the  Holmes  County  <;e- 
clalart. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  Cn>nerai 
have  pledged  that  the  Administration  will 
play  a  leadership  role  In  overcoming  the 
problems  which  arise  from  the  decision  But 
while  the  Administration  has  thankfullv  e*. 
chewed  a  Jacksonlan  approach.  It  has  ..niy 
taken  a  small  step  forward  Leadershm  m 
this  matter  requires  a  clear  and  unequiv  ical 
commitment  of  federal  reeotirces  to  s.^emg 
that  the  lob  of  Implementation  Is  nrcnm- 
pushed  with  a  minimum  of  problem.s  t^.^ 
focus  must  he  on  Implementation — no'  i,n 
the  problems  we  face  The  position  c  -he 
United  States  must  be  that  Implement  lO.on 
will  he  achieved  regardless  of  the  problems 
and  that  all  the  problems  which  may  :rlse 
are  soluble  The  Administration  .  .  should 
canvass  all  Its  school  cases  and  move  exnedl- 
tlously  In  every  case  in  which  the  dual  rs- 
tem  continues  to  exist  The  necessary  initial 
actions  suoh  as  filing  motions  for  flo'mes 
County  relief  should  be  taken  .  .  'vith 
the  goal  being  that  by  January  1,  1970,  the 
dual  system  has  been  eliminated  In  .very 
case  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 
If  the  Administration  Is  firmly  commlfed  to 
this  course  of  action.  If  it  Is  made  clear  'hat 
In  no  case  will  resistance  be  countenanced  if 
(he  President  and  other  responsible  fxjlltlcaJ 
leaders  urge  compliance  and  cooperation. 
then  the  Job  will  be  aocompUshed  with  a 
minimum  of  disruption  TTie  classroom  les- 
.sons  that  may  be  lost  In  the  changeover  Mill 
be  more  'han  compensated  for  by  the  •du- 
catlon  all  the  children  will  receive  In  'he 
meaning   of   American   constitutionalism 

Only  If  there  l.s  equivocation  and  h.esr.i- 
tlon.  only  if  the  government  reads  the  de- 
cision narrowly  and  falls  to  seek  an  even- 
handed  application  of  the  new  constltut.on- 
al  rule  can  the  dire  predictions  of  the  ex- 
treme segregationists  come  to  pass  I  '  :\1I 
upon  the  Preslden'  and  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  tell  the  American  people  that  Imple- 
mentation of  the  new  constitutional  rule 
will  be  sought  at  once,  and  without  excep- 
tion.  In  every  school  district   In  the  land 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  indication  th.nt 
any  effort  will  be  made  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  constitutional  file 
that  school  districts  must  desegregate  it 
once  Should  the  Administration  persist  m 
this  attitude,  the  fear  of  the  attorneys  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  that  .such  a  policy 
will  erode  "public  faith  in  our  constitutional 
institutions"  and  "damage  the  capacltv  of 
those  Institutions  to  accommodate  confllc- 
Ing  Interests,'"  thus  destroying  their  ellee- 
tlveness  fis  a  vehicle  for  the  vindication  of 
equal  rights  for  all.  Is  Ukelv  to  become  .t 
bitter  reality  Should  that  occur,  there  wii: 
be  no  way.  short  of  armed  repression,  for 
the  .Administration  to  preserve  law  and  order 
Before  Another  step  down  the  road  toward 
such  a  catastrophe  Is  taken,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Congress  initiate  appropriate  action 
which  will  prevent  such  a  disaster. 

FOOTNOTES 

'•  Alexander  v  Holmes  Co.  Board  of  Ekluca- 
tlon.   US..   24   L.   Ed    2d    19.  21    (1969). 
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•  United  States  CX>mmlsslon  on  Civil 
Rights,  Report  of  September  11,  1969,  State- 
ment of  the  CommlsslonerB. 

J  Green  v.  County  School  Board,  391  U£. 
430  (1968). 

'  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Education,  supra  Note  1. 

■  September  26  press  conXerenoe  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  Washington  Post,  September  27, 
1969.  p.  A12. 

See  Whlttenberg  v.  OreenvUle  County 
ScliiHjl  District — F.  Supp.   (D.S.C.  1969). 

F'resident  Nixon  reaffirmed  the  Adminis- 
tration "s  commitment  to  this  approach  dur- 
mp  his  September  26,  1969,  news  conferenoe. 
See  Washington  Post,  September  27,  1969, 
pate  A12. 

•  Iteport  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  supra  note  2. 

Adams  J  Mathews.  403  P2d  181  (5tli  Clr. 
196H)  . 

The  Plfth  Circuit  noted  In  Its  order  ol 
Aui-'usi  28.  1969.  that  the  government  had 
priposed  the  timetable  HEW  had  been  asked 
to  meet: 

Questions  were  .specifically  directed  to  the 
.Vs-sLstant  Attorney  General  appearing  on  be- 
half of  the  Government.  Without  qualifica- 
tion in  response  to  precise  inquiries  he  af- 
firmed that  Government's  view  tJaat  the  tlme- 
wble  proposed  by  the  Government  was  rea- 
son.ible.  And  ...  he  affirmed  that  suffldent 
res<>urces  of  the  Executive  Department  would 
be  ni.ide  available  to  enable  the  Office  of  Edu- 
r.iiii'U  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  fulfill  its 
role  .is  specified  In  the  order  proposed  by 
It .    ,  . 

The  court  further  noted  that: 

Likewise,  until  the  motion  of  August  21, 
1969  (tiled  by  the  government  In  the  Fifth 
Circuit  requesting  a  delay  until  December  1 
for  ihe  submission  of  desegregation  plans), 
there  had  been  no  suggestion  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  that  the  time  fixed 
by  the  C-ourt  should  be  relaxed  or  extended 
or  mat  such  timetable  was  unattainable. 

•  Vntted  States  v.  Hinds  County  Board  of 
Edtu  ation. 

Dr  Anrlg  was  director  of  the  Office  of 
Edu  •atlon"s  Equal  Opportunities  Division. 

Vae  President  acknowledged  during  his 
Sep- ember  26  press  conference  that  he  dls- 
cu.s.-ed  the  case  with  Senator  Stennls  and 
others  Washington  Post.  Sept  27,  1969  page 
AIJ 

'  nie  full  text  of  the  reply  is  included  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Phe  full  transcript  of  that  news  confer- 
ence 13  included  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

'  >r  a  full  account  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Dh  ;on  protest  see  the  article  written  by 
Mr  ■ -re-nbcrp  which  will  appear  in  the  De- 
cemlser  issue  of  the  Washington  Monthly  in- 
cluded In  the  Congressional  Record. 

ITie  full  text  of  the  proposed  order  Is 
Included  In  the  Congressional  Record. 


Document  2 — Department  op  Justice 
statlv.ent    by    the    honobable    robert    h. 
flt.-ch,  secretary   of  the  depaktment  of 
itfmth,  edcca"non,  and  welfare,  and  the 

>      -."r.ABLE     JOHN      J.      MrrCHELL,     ATTOENET 
CENLSAL 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

This  administration  la  unequivocally 
committed  to  the  goal  of  finally  ending 
racial  discrimination  in  schools,  steadily 
and  speedUy.  in  accordance  with  the  law 
pf  the  land.  The  new  procedures  set  forth 
In  this  statement  are  designed  to  achieve 
that  goal  in  a  way  that  will  Improve,  rather 
than  disrupt,  the  education  of  the  children 
concerned 

The  tune  has  come  to  face  the  facts  in- 
volved In  solving  this  difficult  problem  and 
to  Mrip  away  the  confusion  which  has  too 
often  characterized  discussion  of  this  Is- 
sup  Setting,  breaking  and  resetting  un- 
realistic "deadlines"   may  give  the  appear- 


ance of  gnat  federal  activity,  but  in  too 
many  cases  it  has  actually  impeded  progress. 

This  Administration  does  not  intend  to 
continue  those  cAd  procedures  that  make 
satisfying  hcMUlne  in  some  areas  but  often 
hamper  progress  toward  equal,  desegregated 
education. 

Our  aim  is  to  educate,  not  to  punish; 
to  stimulate  real  progress,  not  to  strike  a 
pose;  to  induce  compliance  rather  than 
oocnfwl  submission.  In  the  final  analysis 
Congress  has  enacted  the  law  and  but- 
tressed the  Constitution,  the  courts  have 
interpreted  the  law  and  the  Constitution. 
This  Administration  will  enforce  the  law 
and  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  surrounds  the 
"guidelines."  The  essential  problem  centers 
not  on  the  guidelines  themselves  but  on  how 
and  when  Individuals  school  districts  are 
to  be  brought  into  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  "Guidelines"  are  administrative  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  an  ad- 
ministrative Interpretation,  not  a  court  in- 
terpretation, of  the  law.  Frequently,  the 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 
is  involved  in  law  suits,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  which  is 
Involved  in  voluntary  compliance,  have  been 
at  variance. 

Thus,  we  are  Jointly  announcing  new,  co- 
ordinated procedures,  not  new  "Guidelines." 

In  arriving  at  our  decision,  we  have  for 
five  months  analyzed  the  complex  legacy 
that  this  Administration  Inherited  from  Its 
predecessor  and  have  concluded  that  such  a 
coordinate^  approach  Is  necessary. 

11.     THE     LAW 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  Su- 
preme CX)urt,  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, declared  that  racially  segregated  public 
schools  are  inherently  unequal,  and  that 
offlcially-lmposed  segregation  Is  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  Fourteen  years  have 
passed  since  the  Court,  in  its  second  Brovm 
decision,  recc^nlzed  the  tenacious  and  deep- 
rooted  nature  of  the  problems  that  would 
have  to  be  overcome,  but  nevertheless  or- 
dered that  school  authorities  should  proceed 
toward  full  compliance  "with  all  deliberate 
speed." 

Progress  toward  compliance  has  been  or- 
derly and  uneventful  in  some  areas,  and 
marked  by  bitterness  and  turmoil  In  others. 
Efforts  to  achieve  compliance  have  been  a 
process  of  trial  and  error,  occasionally  ac- 
companied by  unnecessary  friction,  and 
sometimes  resulting  in  a  temporary — but  for 
those  affected,  irremediable — sacrifice  In  the 
quality  of  education. 

Some  friction  is  inevitable.  Some  disrup- 
tion of  education  Is  Inescapable.  Our  aim  is 
to  achieve  full  compliance  with  the  law  in 
a  manner  that  provides  the  most  progress 
with  the  least  disruption  and  friction. 

The  implications  of  the  Brown  decisions 
are  national  in  scope.  The  problem  of  racially 
separate  schools  is  a  national  problem,  and 
we  intend  to  approach  enforcement  by  co- 
ordinated administrative  action  and  court 
litigation. 

III.    SEGREGA"nON    BY    OFFICIAL    POLICY 

The  most  Immediate  compliance  problems 
are  concentrated  In  those  states  which,  in 
the  past,  have  maintained  racial  segregation 
as  official  policy.  These  districts  comprise 
4477  school  districts  located  primarily  in  the 
17  southern  and  border  states;  2994  have 
desegregated  voluntarily  and  completely; 
333  are  in  the  process  of  completing  desegre- 
gation plans;  234  have  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  desegregate  at  the  opening  of 
the  1969-70  school  year;  under  exemption 
policies  established  by  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration, 96  have  made  such  an  agreement  for 
the  opening  of  the  1970-71  school  year. 

As  a  result  of  action  by  the  Department  of 


Justice  or  private  litigants,  369  districts  are 
under  court  orders  to  desegregate.  In  many 
of  these  cases  the  courts  have  ordered  the 
districts  to  seek  the  assistance  of  profession- 
al educators  in  HEW's  Office  of  Education 
pursuant  to  Title  IV. 

A  total  of  121  school  districts  have  been 
completely  cut  off  from  all  federal  funds  be- 
cause they  have  refused  to  desegregate  or 
even  negoOate.  There  are  263  school  districts 
which  face  the  prospect,  during  the  coming 
year,  of  a  fund  cutoff  by  HEW  or  a  layysult 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

These  remaining  di.stricts  represent  a 
steadily  shrinking  core  of  resistance.  In  most 
Southern  and  border  school  districts,  our 
citizens  have  conscientiously  confronted  the 
problems  of  desegregation,  and  have  come 
into  voluntary  compliance  through  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  recognize  their  responsi- 
bilities under  the  law. 

IV.    SEGREGATION    IN    FACT 

Almost  50  percent  of  all  of  our  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  students  attend 
schools  which  are  concentrated  In  the  in- 
dustrial metropoUtan  areas  of  the  3  Middle- 
Atlantic  states,  the  5  northern  mldwestern 
states  and  the  3  Pacific  coast  states. 

Racial  discrimination  is  prevalent  in  our 
industrial  metropolitan  areas.  In  terms  of 
national  Impact,  the  educational  situation  In 
the  north,  the  midwest  and  the  west  require 
immediate  and  massive  attention. 

Segregation  and  discrimination  in  areas 
outside  the  south  are  generally  de  facto  prob- 
lems stemming  from  housing  patterns  and 
denial  of  adequate  funds  and  attention  to 
ghetto  schools.  But  the  result  is  just  as  un- 
satisfactory as  the  results  of  the  de  Jure 
segregation. 

We  will  start  a  substantial  program  in  those 
districts  where  school  discrimination  exists 
because  of  racial  patterns  in  housing.  This 
Administration  will  insist  on  non-discrlmina- 
tlon,  the  desegregation  of  faculties  and  school 
activities,  and  the  equalization  of  expendi- 
tures to  Insure  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

V.    NEW    PROCEDURES 

In  last  year's  landmark  Green  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  noted:  "There  Is  no  uni- 
versal answer  to  the  complex  problems  of  de- 
segregation; there  is  obviously  no  one  plan 
that  will  do  the  Job  in  every  case.  The  mat- 
ter must  be  assessed  in  light  of  the  circum- 
stances present  and  the  options  available 
m  each  instance."  As  recently  as  this  past 
May,  in  Montgomery  v.  Carr.  the  Court  also 
noted  that  "In  this  field  the  way  musrt  always 
be  left  open  for  experimentation." 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
lay  down  a  single  arbitrary  date  bv  which 
the  desegregation  process  should  be  com- 
pleted in  all  districts,  or  to  lay  down  a  single, 
arbitrary  system  by  which  it  should  be 
achieved. 

A  policy  requiring  aU  school  districts,  re- 
gardless of  the  difficulties  they  face,  to  com- 
plete desegregation  by  the  same  terminal  date 
is  too  rigid  to  be  either  workable  or  equitable. 
This  Is  reflected  In  the  history  of  the  "guide- 
lines." 

After  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
an  HEW  policy  statement  first  interpreted 
the  Act  to  require  affirmative  steps  to  end 
racial  discrimination  in  all  districts  within 
one  year  of  the  Act's  effective  date.  When  this 
deadline  was  not  achieved,  a  new  deadline 
was  set  for  1967.  When  this  in  turn  was  not 
met,  the  deadline  was  moved  to  the  1968 
school  year,  or  at  the  latest  1969.  This,  too, 
was  later  modified,  administratively,  to  pro- 
vide a  1970  deadline  for  districts  with  a  ma- 
jority Negro  population,  or  for  those  in  which 
new  construction  necessary  for  desegregation 
was  scheduled  for  early  completion. 

Our  policy  in  this  area  will  be  as  defined 
in  the  latest  Supreme  Court  and  Circuit 
Court  decisions:  that  sciiool  districts  not  now 
in  compliance  are  required  to  complete  the'^ 
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proceoa  of  desegregation  at  the  earliest  prac- 
'.icable  date  ',  that  the  time  for  mere  delib- 
erate speed'  ha«  run  out",  and.  m  the  worda 
of  Green,  that  the  burden  on  a  school  board 
today  Is  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  that 
promisee  realistically  to  work,  and  promise* 
realistically  to  work  riotc  " 

In  order  to  be  acceptable,  such  a  plan  must 
ensure  complete  compUance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  111*64  .ind  the  Constitutional 
mandate. 

In  general,  such  a  plan  must  provide  lor 
full  compliance  now— that  is.  '.he  terminal 
date"  must  be  the  1969-70  acho*.)!  year  In 
^iume  districts  there  aiay  be  sound  reasons 
:or  some  limitetl  Jelay  In  corisiderlng 
whether  and  how  much  additional  time  Is 
justified,  we  will  take  into  iiccount  unly 
bona  ride  educational  and  administrative 
problems  Examples  of  :!.uch  problems  would 
be  serious  shortages  of  necessary  physical 
facilities,  financial  resources  or  faculty  Ad- 
ditional time  will  be  allowed  only  where 
those  requesting  it  sustain  the  heavy  factual 
burden  of  proving  that  compliance  with  the 
iS*69-70  time  schedule  cannot  be  .ichleved. 
where  additional  time  Is  allowed,  it  will  be 
the  minunum  shown  to  be  neceasary 

In  accordance  with  recent  decisions  which 
place  strict  limitations  on  freedom  of 
choice.  "  if  'freedom  of  choice  '  u  used  in  the 
plan!  the  school  district  must  demonstrate, 
on  the  basl.i  if  its  record,  that  this  is  not  a 
subterfuge  for  maintaining  a  dual  system, 
but  rather  that  the  plan  as  a  whole  genuinely 
promises  to  nchle-.  e  ,i  complete  end  to  racial 
discrimination  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  Otherwise,  the  iLse  of  freedom  of 
choice  ■  m  such  a  plan  is  not  acceptable 

For  local  jJid  lederal  authorities  alike. 
school  desegregation  poses  both  educational 
,ind  law  enforcement  problems.  To  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  nn  the  federal  level  the  law 
enforcement  .aspects  will  be  handled  by  the 
Departmnet  of  Justice  in  Judicial  proceed- 
.ngs  affording  due  process  of  law.  and  the 
educational  .Lspects  will  be  administered  by 
HEW  Because  they  .ire  .so  closely  Inter- 
woven, these  iispects  cannot  be  entirely  sep- 
arated We  intend  to  vLse  the  .lUministrative 
machinery  of  HEW  In  tandem  with  the 
stepped-up  enforcement  activities  of  Justice, 
.md  to  druw  on  HEW  for  more  assistance  by 
professional  educators  as  provided  for  under 
Title  rv  uf  the  1964  Act  This  pr.x:edure  has 
these  pnnclpal  alms; 

— To  minimize  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  It  becomes  necessary  to  employ  the 
particular  reme<lv  of  a  cutofT  of  federal  funds, 
recognizing  that  the  burden  of  this  cutoff 
falls  nearly  always  on  those  the  Act  was  In- 
'ended  to  help;  the  children  of  the  poor  <ind 
the  bl.ic.< 

— To  ensure  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
that  educational  quality  is  maintained  while 
desergregatlon  is  achieved  and  bureaucratic 
disruption  of  the  educational  process  Is 
.ivoided 

The  Division  of  Equal  Education  Oppor- 
tunities in  the  Office  of  Education  has  already 
>ihown  th.1t  its  program  of  advice  and  assist- 
ance 'o  '.;<:al  school  districts  can  be  moet 
helpful  in  solving  the  educational  problems 
of  the  de«5egregatlon  process  We  intend  to 
expand  our  co<jperatlon  with  local  districts 
to  make  certain  that  the  desegregation  plans 
devised  ire  educationally  s<_Tund.  is  well  .is 
legally  adequate 

We  are  convinced  that  desegregation  icill 
ben  be  achieved  in  ome  rajje.i  thrcmgh  a  se- 
lective •.nfunon  of  federal  fundi  for  •.-ur't 
needs  as  school  ronstructiori,  teacher  lub- 
ndlf*  ind  'eMedial  eductation  HEW  is 
launching  n  study  )f  the  needs  *he  costs, 
.md  the  way*  'he  federal  govenmei.t  can  m"st 
appropriately  share  the  burden  of  a  -iystem 
of  financial  .Tlds  ind  Incentives  designed  tx> 
help  secnre  full  iind  prompt  compliance 
When  this  study  Is  completed,  we  intend  to 
recommend  the  nece«sary  legislation 

We  are  committed  to  ending  racial  discrim- 


ination In  the  luktlon  s  schools,  carrying  out 
the  mandate  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Congress 

We  are  committed  t<>  providing  Increased 
assistance  by  professional  educators,  and  to 
encouraging  greater  involvement  by  local 
leaders   In  each  community. 

We  are  commuted  to  maintaining  quality 
public  education  recognizing  that  If  deseg- 
regated .st-hrxiis  fall  to  educate,  they  fall  in 
their  primary  purpose 

We  are  determined  tJiat  the  law  of  the 
land  will  be  upheld;  and  that  the  federal  role 
in  upholding  th.it  law.  .md  in  providing 
equal  and  constantly  improving  educational 
opp>ortualtles  for  all.  wlU  be  tlrmly  exercised 
with  an  even  liand. 

DoCXtMENT    3 

Appendix  C  Lettxk  uf  .^^:G^•ST  11.  1969. 
ruANSMmi.M;  Desegregation  Plans  Fho.m 
L'nited  STAtis  urricE  of  Education  to  the 

DiSTRItT    Ci>fRT 

department     or      health      edl'cation.     and 

WELtARE.     LiH-tCi:     of     KOl-CAriON.     WASHING- 
TON. DC. 

August  11.  1969. 
He  United  States  of  America  v   Hinds  County 
School  Hoard  ft  al  .  and  related  cases  sub- 
ject to  the  Court's  Order  of  July  5,  1969 
Judge  WiLLtA.M  H  Cox. 
U  S   District  Court. 
Soutfiern  District  of  Mississippi, 
Jackson,  .Wl^.i 

Dear  Juugc  Cox:  The  enclosed  desegrega- 
tion plans  were  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
Courts  Order  ..f  July  5.  1969.  in  the  above- 
referenced  ca.ses 

The  technical  assistance  teams  who  car- 
ried out  this  work  were  made  up  tif  27  edu- 
cators and  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Jesse  J  Jordan.  Senior  I'rogram  Officer  of 
the  Division  of  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities. V  a  Office  of  Education.  Depart- 
ment ol  Health  Education,  and  Welfare, 
headquartered  m  Atlanta.  Georgia.  (At- 
tachment A  contains  Identifying  informa- 
tion for  each  of  the  27  educators  involved  i 

IjrTTER  or  Al'l.UST  11.  ll»89  TRANSMnTINC 
[)E:SEGREGArl(.iN     PLANS     fTlOM     I   NITED    STATES 

orric  E  or  eduiation  to  the  district  court 

On  July  II.  1969,  I  wrote  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  each  school  district  named  m  the 
Order,  advising  him  of  the  availability  <  f 
services  in  the  development  of  a  desegrew.it- 
ing  plan  The  letter  provided  the  name, 
address,  and  telephone  number  of  Mr.  Jordan, 
and  described  the  various  tyj^ee  of  Informa- 
tion which  would  be  needed  from  the  school 
district  for  us  to  u.se  in  preparing  a  deseg- 
regation pl.iu  .\ttachment  B  Is  .in  example 
of  this  letter  i 

Shortly  .ifter  I  sent  my  letter  of  July  11 
to  the  superintendents,  we  contacted  each  hy 
telephone  .lUd  an  appointment  was  made  for 
a  technical  assist;ince  team  to  visit  the  schotil 
district  to  gather  all  the  materials  necessary 
for  developing  a  desegregation  plan  As  a 
result  uf  cooperation  between  the  local  school 
officials  and  the  technical  assistance  person- 
nel, the  following  data  were  acquired: 

( 1 1  Building  information  -  by  school,  the 
number  of  permanent  teaching  stations, 
capacity  of  each  building,  current  student 
enrollment  by  race  and  K'rade.  number  uf 
full-time  and  part-time  teachers  by  race, 
number  of  students  traiisported.  age  of 
building,  type  of  construction,  size  of  school 
site,  and  list  of  facilities  such  as  cafeteria, 
gymnasium,  library,  etc. 

(2)  Propofied  building  Information — future 
construction  plans 

I  3  )  Pupil  Locator  Maps  i  where  available)  — 
tf>  show  residence  of  Negro  and  white  stu- 
dents. 

(4)  School  and  .School  Site  Map — to  show 
location  I'f  each  school  In  the  district  coded 
as  to  trade  levels  uf  students 

(5)  Demographic      Information      (where 


available) — giving  population  distribution  of 
the  community  by  race 

.\  technical  .isslstance  team,  composed  of 
at  least  two  r2i  trained  educators,  visited 
or  offered  to  visit  each  of  the  -school  districts 
at  least  three  i3)  times  during  this  pen  <i 
On  the  first  visit,  they  viewed  existing 
school  facilities,  gathered  data,  and  dis- 
cussed with  hx»l  school  officials  their  ide<is 
for  school  deseijregatlon  and  the  .idminLs- 
tratlve  problems  involved  On  the  sec.iid 
visit,  they  discussed  with  local  school  oR). 
clals  the  team  s  tentative  thoughts  concern- 
ing a  desegregation  plan  for  the  district,  .ind 
attempted  to  elicit  the  Ideas  of  the  sc'iocil 
officials  as  to  alternative  sound  and  fe.i.sihle 
desegregation  plans  Where  the  offer  if  a 
third  visit  was  .iccepted.  the  team  presented 
to  the  school  officials  the  plan  which  i.>ie 
Office  of  Education  Intended  to  recommend 
to  the  Court,  subject  to  amendments  result- 
ing from  this  meeting  .\t  all  times  i;ie 
Office  of  Education  staff  attempted  t<i  to;- 
l.iborate  with  the  schcxil  officials  In  develop, 
ing  .m  etTectlve  and  mutually  accepuible 
plan 

The  Information  we  have  used  In  formu- 
lating our  plans  was  obtained,  unless  other- 
wise st.ited.  from  school  district  officials  For 
example  we  have  described  In  each  plan  t.*ie 
information  on  which  it  is  based  At  the  end 
of  the  proposed  pl.ins.  we  have  In.serted 
photocopies  of  reports  and  building  infor- 
mation forms  While  these  are  not  .signed. 
the  information  In  them  was  furnished  by 
officials  of  the  school  district  We  were  :ui- 
.ible  to  Indicate  those  instances  where  in- 
formation Is  the  result  of  observation  of  our 
sUitr 

In  some  cases  school  officials  were  not  able 
to  furnish  precise  information  about  .stu- 
dent residences  by  race  i  pupil  locatori,  or 
i>ther  demographic  information.  Also,  in 
most  instances,  school  officials  did  not  fur- 
nish us  with  an  estimate  of  enrollment  for 
the  1969-70  school  year,  other  than  projec- 
tions of  the  1968-69  enrollment.  The  enroll- 
ment of  each  school  district  Is  stable  enoueh 
'.:>  make  use  of  such  projections,  a  generally 
.icceptible  practice.  In  planning  for  the  use 
of  schools  for  the  1969-70  school  year  In 
some  cases,  however.  It  Is  possible  that  these 
projections  do  not  accurately  reflect  the 
numbers  of  children  who  reside  In  the  urea 
'if  a  given  school  This  possibility  stems  f.-om 
the  fact  that  traditionally  In  these  school 
districts  there  has  been  extensive  busing  of 
children  to  schools  outside  the  ureas  of  their 
residence 

Where  our  information  was  not  precise 
f>ni>ugh.  we  iivoided  drawing  exact  geographic 
boundaries  for  school  attendance  ;ireas 
Rather,  we  provided  guides  from  which  these 
lines  can  be  drawn  to  achieve  at  least  the 
measure  of  desegregation  Indicated  In  the 
projection  tables  of  our  proposals  Because 
each  proposal  was  not  prepared  by  the  same 
individual,  this  concept  is  worded  in  .several 
different  ways  In  each  case,  however,  we  in- 
tend the  same  meaning  For  example,  '.vhen 
we  recommend  that  children  attendiiis;  a 
certain  school  .shall  be  assigned  as  specified 
or  that  children  from  a  particular  school  be 
a&slgned  to  a  specified  place,  we  mean  that 
all  children  living  in  the  area  of  the  school 
that  is  named  should  be  so  assigned  through 
.idoption  of  attendance  lines  so  drawn  as  to 
utilize  properly  the  school  facilities  and 
achieve  at  least  the  measure  of  desegregation 
indicated  in  the  proposal  It  should  be  clear 
that  in  such  a  case,  we  do  not  Intend  to  rec- 
ommend that  a  child  who  has  been  bu.s.-eJ 
Into  the  area  from  another  area  under  free- 
dom of  choice  Is  to  continue  to  attend  'hat 
school,  except  possibly  pursuant  to  a  proper 
transfer  policy.  Including  one  for  majority- 
to-minority  transfer  as  described  in  Section 
VI  <'f  our  proposals 

I  believe  that  each  of  the  enclosed  pl!»r.s 
is  educationally  and  administratively  sound, 
both  In  terms  of  substance  and  In  terms  of 
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timing.  In  the  cases  of  Hinds  County,  Holmes 
County,  and  Meridian,  the  plans  that  we 
recommend  provide  for  full  Implementation 
with  the  beginning  of  the  1970-71  school 
vear.  The  principal  reasons  for  this  delay  are 
construction,  and  the  numbers  of  pupils  and 
.schools  Involved  In  all  other  cases,  the  plans 
that  we  have  prepared  and  that  we  recom- 
mend to  the  Court  provide  for  complete  dls- 
estiiblishment  of  the  dual  school  system  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1969-70  school  year. 
Should  the  Court  decide,  however,  to  defer 
complete  desegregation  in  any  of  these  school 
districts  beyond  the  opening  of  the  coming 
school  term,  we  have  prepared  and  set  out 
in  the  plans,  steps  which  could,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, be  taken  this  fall  to  accomplish  partial 
desegregation  of  the  school  system  at  the 
opening  of  the  1969-70  school  term. 

The  entire  staff  who  participated  wish  to 
express  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  we 
received  from  the  school  districts  and  for  the 
opportunity  the  Court  has  given  us  to  assist 
m  the  development  of  these  desegregation 
plans 

Sincerely  yours. 

Grecort  R.  Anric, 

Director.  Equal  Educational  Opportunities, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


must  look  to  the  222  schools  of  thebe  33  Mis- 
sissippi districts  for  their  only  available  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

I  request  the  CX)urt  to  consider  with  me 
the  shortness  of  time  Involved  and  the  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  which  lie  ahead  and 
permit  additional  time  during  which  experts 
of  the  Office  of  Education  may  go  Into  each 
district  and  develop  meaningful  studies  In 
depth  and  recommend  terminal  plans  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Court  not  later  than  De- 
cember 1,  1966. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Finch, 

Secretary. 


Letter  op  Aitcust  19.  1969  Prom  the  Secre- 
t\rv  of  the  department  of  health,  edu- 
CATION AND  Welfare  to  the  Chief  Judge 
OF  THE  Court  of  Appeals 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare. 

Washington.  DC.  August  19.  1969. 
Dear  Judge  Brown:  In  accordance  with 
an  Order  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  experts  from  the 
Office  of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  devel- 
oped and  filed  terminal  plans  to  disestablish 
the  dual  school  systems  In  33  Mississippi 
school  district  cases. 

These  terminal  plans  were  developed,  re- 
viewed with  the  school  districts,  and  filed 
alth  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi  on  August  11, 
1969.  as  required  by  the  Order  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 
These  terminal  plans  were  developed  under 
great  stress  In  approximately  three  weeks; 
they  lire  to  be  ordered  for  Implementation 
on  AuEust  25.  1969.  and  ordered  to  be  Imple- 
mented commencing  with  the  beginning  of 
the  1969-1970  school  year.  The  schools  In- 
volved lire  to  open  for  school  during  a  period 
which  begins  two  days  before  August  25.  1969, 
and  nil  nre  to  be  opyen  for  school  not  later 
than  September  11.  1969. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week,  I  received  the 
terminal  plans  as  developed  and  filed  by  the 
experts  from  the  Office  of  Education.  I  have 
personally  reviewed  each  of  these  plans.  This 
review  was  conducted  In  my  capacity  as  Sec- 
retarv  i;>f  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  as  the  Cabinet  officer 
of  our  Government  charged  with  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  people 
of  our  Nation. 


Lftteh  "F  .\rcrsT  19.  1969.  Prom  the  Sec- 
retary OF  THE  DEPARMEXT  OF  HEALTH,  EDU- 
CATION. AND  Welfare  to  the  Chief  Judge 
op  THE  Court  op  Appeals 

In  this  same  capacity,  and  bearing  In  mind 
the  great  trust  reposed  In  me,  together  with 
the  ultimate  respwnslblllty  for  the  education 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation,  I  am  gravely 
concerned  that  the  time  allowed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  thebe  terminal  plans  has  been 
.•nuch  too  short  for  the  educators  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  to  develop  terminal  plans 
which  can  be  Implemented  this  year.  The  ad- 
ministrative and  logistical  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  and  met  In  the  terribly 
short  space  of  time  remaining  must  surely 
in  my  Judgment,  produce  chaos,  confusion, 
and  a  catastrophic  educational  setback  to  the 
135.700  children,  black  and  white  alike,  who 


U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
statement  of  the  commissioners  on  federal 
enforcement  of  school  desegregation 
Two  months  ago,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare announced  a  number  of  changes  In  the 
manner  In  which  their  Departments  would 
In  the  future  enforce  the  laws  requiring  de- 
segregation of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  statement  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  affirmed  a 
commitment  "to  the  goal  of  finally  ending 
racial  discrimination  In  schools,  steadily  and 
speedily.  .  .  ."  Prior  to  this  announcement, 
the  Commission,  In  telegrams  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  urged 
that  no  action  be  taken  to  slow  the  pace  of 
school  desegregation. 

The  Commission  withheld  any  public  com- 
ment on  the  July  3  announcement  until  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  had  had  a  chance  to 
complete  a  thorough  analysis  and  until  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  action  consistent 
with  their  statement. 

Since  July  3,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  the  Whltten  Amendment,  a  meas- 
ure that  would  restrict  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  ability  to 
enforce  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  by  requiring  It  to  accept  freedom-of- 
cholce  plans  for  school  desegregation  and 
may  well  affect  the  acceptability  of  freedom- 
of -choice  plans  In  the  courts  as  well.  The 
amendment  was  not  opposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration In  the  House. 

Also  since  that  time,  court  orders  have 
been  entered  and  desegregation  plans  ac- 
cepted which  in  our  opinion  fxjstpone  mean- 
ingful desegregation  from  1969  to  1970.  and 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  have  taken  the  unprecedented 
step  of  requesting  the  courts  to  postpone 
effective  school  desegregation  In  Mississippi 
from  this  school  year  to  1970  and  have  also 
accepted  delays  in  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama. To  be  sure,  administrative  actions  were 
taken  by  HEW  during  the  past  several  years 
and  again  this  year  to  postpone  school  de- 
segregation in  various  districts.  These  were 
made  under  the  standards  of  the  Guidelines 
and  only  under  most  exceptional  circum- 
stances. But  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
what  we  are  concerned  with  here  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment's going  into  court  at  Its  own  Ini- 
tiative and  asking  affirmatively  for  a  post- 
ponement. 

At  the  time  the  procedures  were  an- 
nounced, the  Attorney  General  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  he  preferred  that  the  Na- 
tion watch  what  he  did  rather  than  focus  on 
what  he  said.  It  Is  with  this  in  mind  that 
we  find  ourselves  especially  dlshesirtened  by 
the  recent  actions  of  HEW  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  the  cases  in  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  and  Alabama.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Supreme  Court  ordered 
schools  desegregated,  the  Federal  Government 
has  requested  in  court  a  slow-dovim  in  the 
pace  of  desegregation.  This  request  Is  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  understand  since  as  re- 
cently as  July  3  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and 


the  Attorney  General  announced  that  delays 
In  desegregation  beyond  September  1969 
would  be  granted  only  where  a  school  district 
sustained  "the  heavy  factual  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  compliance  with  the  1969-70  time 
schedule  cannot  be  achieved.  .  .  ."  In  Missis- 
sippi, however,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
the  Attorney  General  urged  delay  on  their 
own  Initiative.  In  South  Carolina  and  in 
Alabama,  the  Government  took  other  action 
to  delay  desegregation.  Certainly  those  who 
have  placed  their  faith  In  the  processes  of  law 
cannot  be  encouraged. 

We  acknowledged  that  the  Department  of 
Justice,  In  some  areas,  has  sought  court 
orders  compelling  desegregation  this  Pall. 
Eight  such  suits  have  been  filed  In  Georgia. 
But  each  of  these  suits  was  necessitated 
when  the  school  district  reneged  on  a  prom- 
ise already  made  to  HEW.  One  can  only  spec- 
ulate on  whether  the  July  3  statement  and 
the  Government's  action  In  Mississippi  en- 
couraged this  reneging. 

But  the  problems  caused  by  these  new  pro- 
cedures and  recent  actions,  however,  are 
likely  to  be  dwarfed  by  the  probable  effects 
of  the  Whltten  Amendment,  if  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  approved  by  the  President. 

Our  analysis  of  the  new  procedures  and 
recent  actions  have  now  been  completed, 
and  a  copy  Is  attached  to  this  Statement. 
Based  upon  It,  we  make  the  following 
findings : 

1.  The  new  procedures  and  recent  actions 
Involving  Federal  efforts  to  bring  about 
school  desegregation  appear  to  be  a  major 
retreat  In  the  struggle  to  achieve  meanlng- 
fvil  school  desegregation.  See  pp.  31  to  56  of 
the  Report. 

2.  The  statistics  purporting  to  show  the 
present  extent  of  school  desegregation  which 
were  contained  In  the  July  3  Joint  statement 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  give  an  overly  optimistic,  mislead- 
ing and  Inaccurate  picture  of  the  scope  of 
desegregation  actually  achieved.  In  fact.  In 
a  number  of  Southern  States,  relatively  little 
desegregation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schcxils  has  been  accomplished  In  the  last 
15  years.  See  pp.  8  to  12,  35  and  36  of  the 
Report. 

3.  One  of  the  major  fallacies  In  the  claim 
of  substantial  desegregation  Is  that  many 
districts  have  violated  the  terms  of  the  as- 
surances they  have  signed,  or  of  the  court 
orders  that  have  been  entered  against  them. 
Adequate  personnel  is  necessary  to  police 
compliance.  Congress  has  ordered  HEW  to 
treat  the  North  and  the  South  equally  In 
Its  enforcement  efforts.  As  a  result  of  this 
Congressional  directive,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  recently 
reduced  the  number  of  Its  personnel  work- 
ing for  desegregation  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  Southern  and  Border 
States,  and  has  Increased  the  number  of  Its 
personnel  working  on  such  problems  In  the 
North  and  West.  In  the  past,  we  have  found 
that  Its  staff  was  inadequate  to  police  the 
compliance  of  school  districts  In  the  South, 
and  the  reduction  in  personnel  can  be  ex- 
pected to  further  restrict  Its  compliance  ef- 
forts in  that  region.  Although  HEW  has  re- 
quested 75  additional  employees  from  Con- 
gress, It  Is  unlikely  that  these  additional  per- 
sonnel ■will  be  sufficient  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem. See  pp.  9  to  13.  30,  and  47  to  51  of  the 
Rejxirt. 

4.  Court  orders  to  desegregate  have  not 
generally  been  as  effective  a  means  of  de- 
segregating elementary  and  secondary  schools 
as  administrative  proceedings  backed  by  the 
threat  of  a  fund  cutoff.  One  reason  Is  that 
a  number  of  Federal  Judges  In  the  South 
have  been  unsympathetic  to  the  necessity 
'Of  eUminatlng  racial  segregation  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  As  a  result, 
they  have  been  Insensitive  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  appellate  courts  which  Con- 
gress has  set  over  them,  and  have  by  their 
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direct  actions  and  tolerance  of  th«  actions 
of  others  significantly  retardad  the  pace  of 
school  deBegregatlon  In  the  caaee  before  their 
courts  In  addition.  It  Ls  more  difficult,  un- 
der current  law,  to  enforce  a  school  board's 
compliance  with  a  court  order  than  It  is  to 
enforce,  by  the  threat  of  withholding  Fed- 
eral funds,  ii  school  board's  compliance  wltli 
an  HEW-approved  voluntary  plan  See  pp 
31  to  46  of  the  Report 

Accordingly,  emphasis  upon  court  orders 
rather  than  administrative  proceedlnsrs  hs 
the  vehicle  of  Federal  efforts  Ui  ae8eifre(?ate 
schools  can  be  expected  to  slow  the  pace  of 
school  deeegregadon  The  situation  is  further 
aggrava'ert  by  ihe  limited  Department  of 
Justice  personnel  available  Uj  brlnK  lawsuits 
as  well  .IS  the  laudable  newly  innminced  pol- 
icy of  extending  desegregation  efforts  from 
the  South  :n'.o  :he  North  and  West  See  pp 
47  to  51   of  the  Report. 

5  Although  use  of  the  threat  of  with- 
holding Federal  funds  has  proved  'o  be  'he 
most  effective  means  of  enforcing  .school 
desegregation,  the  actual  termination  of 
funds,  when  not  followrcl  hv  iiepartment 
of  Justice  litigation  to  enforce  Immediate  de- 
segregation, reportedly  results  in  dispropor- 
tionate harm  'o  black  students  and  their 
teachers  We  recommend  "hat  the  Depart- 
ment of  JuStfce  promptly  bring  lawsuits  to 
require  iinnlecnate  desegregation  as  .soon  as  a 
districts  Federal  funds  have  been  Anally 
terminated  We  also  recommend  'hat  Title 
rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  .\cr.  of  1964  be  amend- 
ed to  permit  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
Initiate  school  desegregation  suits  without 
the  necessity  of  receiving  a  specific  com- 
plaint—  as  13  no*'  the  requirement  .See  pp 
31   to  33   of  the  Report. 

a  since  passage  of  "he  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  Congress  iias  given  inadequate  sup- 
port to  HEWs  attempts  to  enforce  school 
desegregation — appropriations  have  been 
limited  and  some  unnecessary  restrlctlorvs 
placed  on  HEWs  operating  procedures  In 
part,  the  inadequacy  of  HEW  s  enforcement 
etforts  in  the  past  tlve  years  stems  Trom  the 
Inadequacy  of  this  support  HEW's  request 
for  additional  personnel  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  we  urge  its  approval 

7  Passage  of  the  Whltten  Amendment, 
which  wouil  require  the  acceptance  of  free- 
dom-of-choice  plans,  would  slow  or  halt  the 
progress  ■>:  schooi  desegreatlon  We  believe 
that  there  Is  a  serious  chance  that  its  pas- 
sage would  reverse  some  of  the  limited  gains 
already  made  See  pp.  25  and  26  of  the 
Repon. 

8  .\»  we  had  prevlotisly  found  in  our  1967 
report.  Southern  School  Desegregation: 
1966-67.  freedom-of-cholce.  flnce  '.t  places 
the  full  burden  uf  desegregation  upon  the 
shoulders  of  black  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren—tho^e  who  are  politically  ecouoml- 
cally,  and  socially  least  able  to  bear  it — Is 
not  an  effective  means  of  desegregating  ele- 
mentary schools  m  the  Southern  and  Bor- 
der States    See  pp    14  to  26  of  the  Report 

Because  freedom-of-cholce  requires  aftlrma- 
tlve  action  by  black  parents  before  their 
children  can  attend  an  integr.ited  .=chool.  Its 
use.  as  a  practical  matter,  has  encouraged 
local  white  citizens  to  engage  in  campaigns 
Of  Intimidation  .ind  economic  retaliation 
against  black  parents  willing  to  take  such 
action  Similarly,  white  students  and  teach- 
ers frequently  hari4-s  md  punish  the  black 
children  whcvse  parents  have  chosen  to  send 
them  to  the  formerly  white-attended  school 
Consequently,  mjny  black  parents  are  liter- 
ally afraid  to  send  their  children  to  for- 
merly white-attended  schools,  as  to  them, 
the  'freedom'  to  choose  the  school  their  chil- 
dren will  Attend  Is  illusory  See  pp  20  to  '23 
of  the  RepH>rt 

Fifteen  ye<trs  have  p.issed  .since  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that  the  right  of  black 
children  to  attend  the  ame  schools  attended 
by  other  children  w.is  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 


stitution Five  years  have  p&ssed  since  Con- 
gre«s.  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  also 
declared  that  segregation  violated  the  law  of 
the  land  But  segregation  Is  more  than  Just 
simply  a  violation  of  the  law  In  1967,  we 
Laaued  a  Report,  Racial  laolatton  in  the 
Public  Schriols.  which  concluded  that  racial 
isolation,  whether  caused  by  de  jure  segre- 
gation, discriminatory  housing  patterns,  or 
other  factors,  resulted  m  serious  educational 
harm  to  the  c.hUdren  of  minority  groups 
Conversely,  integration  sl«nincantly  boosted 
the  educational  achievement  i>f  theoe  chil- 
dren If  this  Nation  truly  respected  the  rule 
of  law.  If  It  truly  cherished  each  of  Its  chil- 
dren, the  last  veetlgos  of  segregated  educa- 
tion would  have  dlsappeured  years  ago  In- 
stead, -segregation  contlnuea  as  the  pattern, 
ajid  not  the  exception,  of  education  In  many 
Statee 

At  this  pt)lnt,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
echo  the  words  written  recently  by  Justice 
Black 

ITlhere  are  many  place*  .stlU  In  this  coun- 
try where  the  .schools  are  either  white"  or 
"Negro"  and  not  Just  schix>ls  ror  all  children 
its  the  Constitution  requires  In  mv  i>plnl.jn 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  wholesale  dep- 
rivation of  constitutional  rights  should  be 
tolerated  another  minute 

Similarly,  we  .igree  with  Federal  Judge 
Hoffman  that 

For  ttn  .\merlcan  who  is  (lev(jted  to  his 
country  and  wanu  to  believe  in  the  Intelli- 
gence ajid  go<Kl-wllI  of  Its  citizens  it  is  very 
painful  to  contemplate  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand continued  resistance  to  school  desegre- 
gation 

While  progress  has  been  slow,  the  motion 
has  been  forward  and  this  is  certainly  no  time 
to  create  the  lmpre«sl(jn  that  we  are  turning 
back  but  a  time  tor  pressing  forward  with 
vigor  This  Is  certainly  no  time  tor  giving  .i!d 
lUid  comfort  even  unintentionally,  to  the 
laggards  while  penalizing  those  who  have 
made  commendable  efforts  to  follow  the  law. 
even  while  disagreeing  with  It  If  anything, 
this  13  the  time  "o  say  th.it  time  Is  running 
'>ut  on  us  as  a  Nation  In  a  word,  what  we 
need  most  at  thLs  Juncture  of  ,.ur  hlsttjry  Is 
I  1,'reat  positive  statement  regarding  this 
centra;  and  crucial  national  problem  where 
"nee  and  for  iill  our  actions  clearly  would 
match  the  promises  of  our  OonsUtutlon  and 
BUI  of  Rights 

Thus,  we  are  deeply  concerned  over  'he 
duectlons  recently  being  taken  in  Federal  ef- 
forts to  desegregate  element.kry  and  .second- 
ciry  schools.  We  are  committed  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  Commission  was  created : 
to  act  OS  an  objective,  bipartisan  factfind- 
ing agency  iind  to  conunually  apprise  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  facts  as 
we  see  them  We  speak  out  now  since  we 
believe  our  Government  must  follow  the 
moral  and  legal  principles  and  promises  on 
which  our  Constitution  and  laws  are  based 
and  meet  the  high  expectations  to  which  the 
people  of  this  country  have  addre.ssed  them- 
selves. 

Rev    TmotioRE  M    Hesburgk.  CSC. 

Ch-atrman 
SrrpHEN  HoHN. 

I' ICC  Chai-'uan-Dr signal e 
Fk\nkie  M   Freeman 
Hector  P   Garcu,  MD. 
Mairice  B    MrrcHCLL. 
Robert  S   Rankin. 
Howard  A   Olickstein, 

Staff  Director- Designate. 

AOOmONAL     STATrMFNT     BY     V'ICE     CHAISMAN- 

Designate  H')RN 

Civil  rights  is  a  national  problem  Progress 
and  blame  can  be  .shared  by  those  in  aJl  three 
branches  of  our  Government  under  several 
idmlnlstratlon.'!  and  by  people  in  all  parts  of 
our  cf)untrv. 

Under  the  previous  administration,  the 
Depirtm^r.t  .  f  Health  Fducation  and  Wel- 
fare permitted  67  school  desegregation  plans 


submitted  by  districts  In  Southern  States  to 
be  delayed  for  final  Implementation  until 
September  1970  Under  the  current  admin- 
l.stratlon.  51  school  desegregation  plans  have 
been  delayed  for  final  Implementation  until 
September,   1970 

The  easier  taslts  have  been  done  The  most 
difficult  problems  still  remain  All  who  serve 
in  each  of  the  three  branches  of  our  Federal 
Government  and  Indeed,  all  Americans 
bhould  face  up  to  them 

De^'ARTMENT  or  JfSTICE. 

Washington   Septernber  is,  1969. 
To     All  Attorneys,  Civil  Rights  Division 
From      Jerrls    Leonard.    Assistant    Attorney 

General. 
Subject    Some  Considerations  of  Policy  in  the 
Enforcement  of  ClvU  Rights  Laws 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  given 
considerable  attention  and  thought  to  the 
concern  many  of  you  expressed  regardini;  the 
policy  In  dvtl  rights  law  enforcement.  It 
i.s  clear  that  the  problem  arises  in  large  part 
from  my  failure  to  articulate  with  sfjecirtcity 
FKJlicles  which  may  differ  in  some  wavs  rr..m 
previous  policies  I  regret  that:  and  I  wain 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  set  forth  what  I 
deem  to  be  important  aspects  of  our  p  illcies. 
Over  the  past  eight  months  I  have  carried  t  n 
continuing  discussions  with  the  Attorney 
General  regarding  policies  In  civil  rights  We 
are  m  full  agreement  on  all  poUcy  issues, 
including  those  t(juched  on  In  this  memo- 
randum. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  agree  upon  the  goal 
to  be  achieved,  and  are  committed  to  the 
achievement  of  it — equal  opportunity  for 
everyone  in  the  areas  of  our  responsibility- 
employment,  education,  housing,  voting,  pub- 
lic accommodations  and  facilities  As  I  ee 
It,  the  basic  change  from  the  old  to  the  i^ew 
is  In  the  method  by  which  the  goal  should 
best  be  achieved— the  proper  use  of  the  Utl- 
t;atlon  tool  as  a  method  for  achieving  the 
goal. 

This  Administration  Is  determined  to 
.ichieve  the  goal  through  a  sympathetic  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  all  persons  affected, 
through  hard  work,  through  persuasion  and 
leadership,  backed  by  the  tise  of  federal  co- 
ercion when  It  Is  needed  Thus,  for  example, 
we  will  its  a  general  rule  use  the  technique 
of  negotiation  and  conciliation  before  in- 
voking coercive  remedies  The  simple  philos- 
ophy of  It  was  well  expressed  rjuite  a  1  ing 
time  ago  In  a  different  context  ""speak  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick  " 

Consistent  with  our  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  all  people  Is  our  readine.ss  to  help 
school  boards  and  communities.  In  what- 
ever way  we  can.  with  the  problems  ti'.ev 
see  connected  with  the  desegreeaticn  of 
their  schools.  It  Is  true  that  courts  have  said 
that  in  •ho  desegregation  jtoccss  commumi  y 
attitudes  are  legally  Irrelevant  It  Is  per- 
tectly  right  for  courts  to  say  that,  since  they 
cannot  go  out  and  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. But  I  do  not  think  that  excuses  '^s  iis 
lawyers,  or  the  federal  government,  from 
finding  ways  to  deal  with  and  to  help  solve 
those  problems  They  are  real  problems: 
they  are  practical  problems;  and  I  think  "sre 
would  be  derelict  by  closing  our  eyes  to 
them  with  the  citation  of  cases. 

A  related  problem  of  method  arises  from 
the  legal  truth  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the 
burden  of  desegregation  is  on  the  school 
board.  Again,  It  Is  perfectly  right  that  the 
courts  have  thufi  held,  because  courts  din- 
nf>t  go  out  and  do  the  work  Involved  in  de- 
segreKatlng  schools  Neither  can  private 
plaintiffs  But  I  think  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible for  the  eovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  say  simply  to  .school  boards  Th.")t 
the  burden  is  on  vou  and  we  are  not  going 
to  help  you  beyond  the  citation  of  cases 
As  we  have  seen,  school  boards  very  often 
do  not  meet  thnt  burden;  not  because  thev 
are  evil  criminals,  not  because  they  do  not 
understand  what  the  courts  have  told  them. 
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but  because  they  are  simply  unable,  In  their 
view,  to  do  the  Job.  1  think  we  all  know  and 
should  constantly  remind  ourselves  that 
school  boards  for  the  most  part  are  not  pro- 
fessional educators  or  experts,  but  Instead 
thev  are  usually  members  of  the  community, 
elected  by  that  community.  Because  this  Is 
true.  I  think  it  is  simply  not  realistic  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  say  to 
them  We  recognize  that  you  are  sensitive  to 
conununliy  attitudes,  but  we  close  our  eyes  to 
th.1t;  we  Icnow  the  burden  Is  yours,  but  we 
will  not  share  11;  and  If  you  do  not  meet  that 
burden  you  will  go  to  Jail.  " 

It  IS  because  this  Administration  feels  a 
special  responsibility  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  provide  constructive  help  In  the  de- 
segregation process  that  we  urged  Judicial  re- 
liance on  HEW  experts.  It  Is  for  this  same 
reason  that  I  think  we  as  lawyers  must  find 
wavs  to  provide  constructive  help.  Reason- 
able men  may  differ  as  to  what  kind  and 
how  much  help  Is  needed,  and  what  help  Is 
constructive;  but  I  think  the  basic  principle 
Is  right,  and  I  want  us  to  follow  it  and  to 
apply  it. 

During  the  past  four  weeks  I  have  been 
woiklng  closely  on  a  day-to-day  basis  In 
Louisiana  wltli  school  boards,  school  offi- 
cials, teachers,  parents,  students,  law  en- 
forcement officials.  That  experience  confirms 
my  belief  that  there  le  no  substitute  for  hard 
work  by  lawyers  with  local  groups  and  In- 
dividuals on  problems  that  are  very  real  to 
them;  while  at  the  same  time  being  very 
touch  in  our  determination  that  the  goal 
will  be  achieved. 

r.  IS  Important  to  set  deadlines;  but  to  set 
deadlines  and  then  to  abdicate  our  respon- 
sibilities In  helping  to  meet  them  by  work- 
ing with  the  hard  problems  Is  a  disservice. 
In  ^hort.  we  plan  for  this  Department  and 
for  HEW  to  help  school  boards  in  every 
wav  we  can  to  come  up  with  plans  which 
promise  realistically  to  work  now,  and  to 
prepare  for  implementation  of  those  plans. 
If  i;i  some  cases  we  do  not  have  enough  time, 
I  am  not  going  to  be  embarrassed  If  I  need 
to  sk  for  additional  time.  My  object  Is  to 
get  the  Job  done  In  the  best  way  that  I  can 
as  I  see  It, 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  importance 
of  ."-cheduling  and  doing  our  school  desegre- 
gation work  now — when  there  is  plenty  of 
lead  time  before  the  next  school  ye&r  to  per- 
mit us  to  see  that  school  boards  are  taking 
all  necessary  steps  in  preparation  for  the  im- 
plcinent.ition  of  desegregation  plans.  We 
must  avoid  the  eleventh-hour  push  whereby 
decision  day.  Implementation  day,  and  school 
opening  occur  simultaneously,  as  was  true 
In  the  Mississippi  cases.  In  niy  view,  the  re- 
quest in  those  cases  for  a  delay  was  a  sound 
decision — which  should  be  the  real  test 
of  any  decision;  but  the  occasion  for  such 
delay  need  never  arl.se  If  we  insure  plenty  of 
le.idiime 

What  this  comes  down  to  In  a  practical 
sense  is  that  we  must  devote  more  energy 
and  creative  work  In  otir  school  desegregation 
cases.  I  am  convinced,  for  example,  that  the 
attitude  of  teachers  toward  their  new  de- 
segregated assignments  is  a  critical  factor  in 
the  success  of  desegregation.  My  recent  ex- 
perience In  Louisiana  fully  confirms  this  view. 
Teachers  are  usually  highly  regarded  In  their 
resjieclive  communities;  often,  they  are  com- 
munity leaders,  A  teacher  -with  a  bad  attitude 
toward  desegregation  can  contribute  signlfl- 
tantly  to  a  negative  respwjnse  by  the  com- 
munity; and,  what  is  worse,  that  teacher  Is 
Rn  educational  detriment  to  the  student.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  in  laying  the  ground- 
work for  effective  desegregation,  we  should 
seek  to  require  such  techniques  as  Integrated 
'eachers'  workshops,  team  teaching,  tempo- 
rarv  teaching  across  racial  lines.  I  feel  sure 
that  creative  thinking  could  lead  us  to  a 
variety  of  other  techniques  which  could  be 


put  In  progress-now  in  order  to  make  deseg- 
regation next  year  more  effective. 

Similarly,  I  think  we  need  to  put  more 
effort  In  the  preparation  of  our  cases.  During 
the  past  year  there  have  been  many  hearings 
in  which  the  United  States  was  the  plaintiff 
involving  the  details  of  desegregation  plans 
and  their  implementation,  where  there  was 
not  one  Negro  witness  speaking  to  the  In- 
justices of  the  system,  not  one  expert  speak- 
ing to  the  inadequacies  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities, not  one  expert  speaking  to  the  ad- 
ministrative details  for  implementing  the 
plans,  and  not  even  a  Negro  In  the  court- 
room as  an  interested  spectator.  Instead,  the 
only  witness  was  the  school  superintendent 
cross-examined  by  government  attorneys 
about  plans  drawn  by  government  attorneys. 
It  was  as  if  the  whole  problem  and  the  con- 
test were  between  a  government  attorney  and 
the  school  superintendent.  Some  of  the  highly 
experienced  and  well-respected  attorneys  In 
this  Division  have  expressed  shock  at  this 
kind  of  •preparation  and  presentation.  I  share 
that  shock,  because  I  think  in  our  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  cases  we  need  to 
deal  with  all  of  the  details  and  problems 
connected  with  desegregation. 

What  I  have  said  here  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion is  the  expression  of  a  philosophy.  I  do 
not  expect  everyone  to  share  that  philoso- 
phy; but  I  do  ask  the  attorneys  In  this  Divi- 
sion to  help  carry  out  the  methods  which  I 
think  are  best  suited  to  bring  about  ef- 
fective desegregation.  And  If  I  am  wrong, 
or  if  I  make  mistakes,  even  then  I  would 
ask  the  attorneys  to  bear  with  me. 

Finally,  the  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  impact  of  political  pressures  on  law  en- 
forcement. I  think  all  of  us  realistically  must 
recognize  that  all  government  agencies  are 
constantly  subjected  to  political  pressures 
from  all  sides  of  the  political  spectrum.  This 
has  been  true  throughout  history,  and  will 
continue  to  be  true.  The  real  question  then 
Is  whether  decisions  are  sound;  and  In  the 
decision-making  process  in  the  enforcement 
program  of  this  Division,  I  intend  to  exercise 
my  best  Judgment  and  to  rely  heavily  on  the 
advice  of  experienced  lawyers  in  the  Divi- 
sion. 

I  began  with  my  concern  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  communication  gap.  Certainly,  if 
one  exists  it  could  not  be  fully  bridged  by 
general  statements  about  policy  In  a  few 
pages.  I  plan  to  Increase  the  number  of 
meetings  we  have  regarding  problems  in 
specific  cases.  I  think  such  meetings  will  be 
very  helpful  to  all  of  us,  and  I  look  forward 
to  your  full  cooperation  and  support. 


Document  7 

September  29.  1969. 
The  attached  statement  was  presented  to 
President  Nixon.  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
and  Assistant  Attorney  General  Leonard  on 
August  29,  1969.  On  September  18,  1969.  Mr. 
Leonard  replied  to  this  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  Administration;  and  on  September  22, 
that  reply  "was  made  public. 

As  line  attorneys  In  the  Civil  Rights  Dl- 
vlBlon,  WB  believe  the  reply  indicates  an  in- 
tention to  continue  "with  the  poUcy  of  civil 
rights  enftorcement  toward  which  our  Au- 
gtist  29  statement  was  directed,  a  policy 
Which,  in  our  view,  is  inconsistent  with  clear- 
ly defined  legal  mandates.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  only  one  side  of  the  controversy 
has  been  made  public,  we  now  wish  to  ex- 
pose the  discussion  of  these  essential  ques- 
tions to  full  public  view. 

August  29.  1969. 
To:    Honorable  John   N.   Mitchell,   Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States:  Honorable 
Jerrls  Leonard,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 
We  the  undersigned  attorneys  in  the  Civil 
Rights   Division,    are    gravely    concerned    by 
events  of  recent  months  which  indicate  to 


us  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  responsible 
officials  of  the  federal  government  to  sub- 
ordinate clearly  defined  legal  requirements  to 
non-legal  considerations  when  formulating 
the  enforcement  policies  of  this  Division.  In 
particular,  we  are  concerned  with  recent 
policy  decisions  relating  to  the  enforcement 
of  constitutionally  required  school  desegre- 
gation. 

We  are  of  the  view  that  the  decision  to 
withdraw  desegregation  plans  submitted  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  in  a 
group  of  Mississippi  school  cases  is  a  clear 
example  of  this  subordination  of  the  re- 
quirements of  federal  law  to  other  considera- 
tions. Based  on  our  experience,  we  are  con- 
vinced the  decision  reflects  a  disregard  for 
the  merits  of  each  case.  Careful  study  by  at- 
torneys directly  Involved,  including  consul- 
tation with  Office  of  Education  personnel,  led 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plans  filed 
were  sound  and  capable  of  Implementation. 

It  is  our  fear  that  a  policy  which  dictates 
that  clear  legal  mandates  are  to  be  sacrifled  to 
other  considerations  will  seriously  impair  the 
ability  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  and  ul- 
timately the  Judiciary,  to  attend  to  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  federal  civil  rights  stat- 
utes. Such  an  impairment,  by  eroding  pub- 
lic faith  In  our  constitutional  Institutions, 
IS  likely  to  damage  the  capacity  of  those  in- 
stitutions to  accommodate  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  insure  the  full  enjoyment  of  funda- 
mental rights  for  all. 

We  recognize  that  as  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
follow  the  directives  of  our  departmental 
superiors.  However,  we  are  compelled,  in 
conscience,  to  urge  that  henceforth  the  en- 
forcement policies  of  this  Division  be  predi- 
cated solely  upon  relevant  legal  principles. 
We  further  request  that  this  Department 
vigorously  enforce  those  laws  protecting  hu- 
man dignity  and  equal  rights  for  all  per- 
sons and  by  Its  actions  promptly  assure  con- 
cerned citizens  that  the  objectives  of  those 
laws  will  be  pursued. 

Department  of  Justice  Press  Conference 
BY  Jerris  Leonard,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Great  Hall,  Department  of 
Justice  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C,  Mon- 
day, September  29,  1969 

proceedings 

Mr.  Leonard.  Thank  you  all  for  turning 
out  for  this  little  gathering  today.  We  take 
this  opportunity.  I  guess  for  two  reasons, 
to   ask   you   to  come   visit  us. 

One  is  because  the  Civil  Rights  Division  is 
in  a  rather  Important  reorganization  which 
was  announced  last  week;  and  in  that  re- 
spect I  would  like  to  introduce  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press  who  are  here  all  three 
gentlemen  who  I  am  sure  you  will  be  having 
dealings  with  from  time  to  time.  Two  of 
them  are  new  in  their  new  positions. 

Mr.  David  Norman,  who  is  the  first  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Attorney  General;  Prank  Dun- 
baugh,  newly  appointed  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General;  and  Jim  Turner,  newly 
appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

I  think  as  you  look  at  the  reorganization 
and  the  structure  of  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion, you  will  see  where  these  men  will  be 
functioning  and  what  their  primary  re- 
sponsibilities  will   be. 

Secondly,  many  of  you  have  requested 
interviews.  In  fact,  so  many  that  we  felt 
it  might  be  best  to  tr^  to  get  you  all  to- 
gether and  let  you  ask  your  questions  col- 
lectively. 

So  with  that,  who  would  like  to  start? 

End  of  the  press  conference? 

Question.  Jerry,  if  I  could  eisk  you  about 
the  Mississippi  cases,  the  attorneys,  some  of 
the  attorneys  who  signed  the  protest  peti- 
tion, som.e  of  the  65  attorneys  have  told  some 
of  us  that  they  were  ready  to  file  the  HEW 
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plans  before  the  school  deadline,  before  the 
court  deadline  of  August.  U  Some  of  them 
say  they  were  told  to  hold  oH  by  you  until 
after  the  ABM  vote.  Could  you  explain  or 
comment  on  thaf  Were  they  delayed?  And 
what  was  the  reason'' 

Mr  Leonard  I  don't  recall  having  discussed 
nung  time  with  any  attorney  who  l.s  handllnij 
or  working  on  the  Mississippi  ^ases  And  to 
my  knowledge,  if  there  is  euxy  connection  be- 
tween the  ABM  and  the  Mississippi  cases.  It's 
too  remote  for  me  to  see  I  certainly  had  no 
knowledge  of  it.  and  I  doubt  that  anybody 
else  in  this  Administration  had  any  such 
knowledge. 

tJuESTioN.  'Vou  are  saying  so  tar  as  you 
know,  they  were  not  ready  to  flUe  earlier? 

Mr.  Leonard  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  spe- 
cific timing  because  the  plana  were  in  the 
hands  of  HEW  I  do  know  that  the  Circuit 
CJourt  of  Appeals  itself  extended  the  time  for 
ailng  to  September  1.  which  I  believe  was 
Labor  Day — that  waa  a  Monday.  Some  of  the 
school  districts  had  already  opened  scliools 
prior  to  that  date;  and  there  were  others 
that  were  readv  to  open  the  week  ut  Labor 
Day 

Other  than  that.  I  can't  really  tell  you 
what   the   time   sequence   was. 

dJfESTioN  In  your  letter  or  memorandum 
of  the  I8tU,.you  defend  as  proper  the  delay 
in  the  Mla^X^lppl  cases  You  also  note  that 
every  Government  agency  is  subject  to  po- 
litical pressures  from  various  ends  of  the 
spectrum  Are  yovi  dware.  in  the  Mississippi 
cases,  yourself,  of  any  political  pressure  In 
this  deiav  ' 

Mr  Leonard  None  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  cases  en  masse  We  have  had  In  the 
Division  requests  from  Members  uf  Congress 
to  review  specific  cases  in  Mississippi  We  have 
had  Members  of  Congress  call  and  set  up 
appointments  with  school  tx>ard  members, 
school  superintendents  That  is  in  ray  opin- 
ion the  normal  functioning  of  an  Executive 
agency 

I  have  never  been  asked  by  any  Member 
of  Congress  to  make  a  specific  decision  with 
respect  to  any  school  case  or.  for  that  matter, 
any  case  that  is  pending  or  pends  now  before 
the  Civil  Rights  Division 

In  my  humble  opinion,  having  spent 
twelve  years  in  a  Legislative  body,  it  13  com- 
pletely appropriate  for  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  to  ask  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  government  to  see  his  constitu- 
ents, to  give  thought  and  weight  to  what 
they  may  have  to  say  about  their  problems 
with  that  agency  That  I  believe  is  part  of 
the  duty  of  'he  Legislature 

QrxsnoN  In  this  statement  today  the 
September  29th  statement,  they  again  say 
that  your  law  enforcement  policies  with  re- 
gard to  civil  rights  are  Inconsistent  with 
clearly  defined  legal  mandates  As  I  binder- 
stand  It  we  are  talking  about  66  attorneys 
who  are  engaged  in  civil  rights  day  to  day 
Now.  If  It  is  their  'udgment  ♦hat  it  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  clearly  defined  legal  mandates, 
what   does   this  mean' 

Mr  Leonard  Slxty-flve  lawyers  .ire  wrong. 
I  guess  because  I  think  I  have  set  out  In  my 
statement  what  'he  civil  rights  enforcement 
policy  of  this  Division  is  going  to  be. 

QtTESTTON  A  month  ago  when  the  first 
words  of  dissent  Dr  disenchantment  were 
heard  from  the  tJS  lawyers,  you  Indicated 
they  Just  dldn  t  know  "he  score,  that  you 
would  have  to  perhaps  tell  them  .i  little  bit 
about  what  the  facts  were  You  have  had 
that  opportunity,  ind  now  having  heard 
from  you.  they  appirently  ha\e  rejected 
what  you  said  Why  do  you  think  'hey  have 
done  so' 

Mr  Leonard  First,  of  all.  let  me  refresh 
your  recollection  a  little  bit  You  are  talking 
about  the  interview  you  did  -Alth  me  In 
Lafayette,  Louisiana,  In  front  of  the  Federal 
Building.  In  'he  flrst  place  I  didn't  say  they 
dldn  t  know  what  the  ^core  was  I  said  It 
was  entirely  possible  that  many  of  them  did 


not   know  all   of  the   facts   with   respect  to 
the  Mississippi  cases 

I  also  indicated  at  that  time,  however, 
that  I  had  the  greatest  of  confidence  in 
them,  .ind  I  still  do  today.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  we  can't  disagree  with  respect  to 
the  handling  of  a  specific  case  or  a  specific 
group  of  cases 

The  Mississippi  declslc^n,  after  all,  was  a 
tough  one  Its  the  tough  ones  where  the 
controversy  will  always  lie  You  can  usually 
get    agreement   and    unanimity   on    the  easy 

nes  This  was  a  lough  decision  that  was 
made  by  the  .Secretary  uf  HEW  We  happen 
to  be  HEW's  lawyers  We  are  Crovemment 
lawyers  And  we  have  an  obligation  to  have 
a  consistent  policy  within  the  Executive 
Branch  of  Government  with  respect  to  law 
enforcement. 

HEW  IS  deeply  Involved  in  the  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  school  desegregation, 
at  our  request  We  want  them  deeply  in- 
volved We  want  the  educational  input  and 
expertise  that  comes  from  the  HEW  educa- 
tional experts 

Obviously,  therefore,  on  these  tough  deci- 
sions there  is  going  to  be  some  controversy 
There  will  be  ^ome  difference  of  opinion 

I  believe  the  decision  that  the  Secretary 
made  with  respect  ui  the  Mississippi  cases 
was  a  proper  one.  based  solely  on  the  time 
for  implementing  the  plans  Involved  in 
•hose  thirty-three 

Question  You  Indicated  one  of  the  rea- 
sons you  thought  It  was  proper  was  that  a 
better  pian  was  going  to  be  brought  forward 
by  the  Administration,  probably  during  the 
month  of  October  next  month  Now  some 
of  your  st-ilT  lawyers  who  have  seen  those 
plans  in  preparation  Indicate  they  are  pretty 
much  the  ^ame  as  the  old  plans    Is  that  so'' 

Mr  Leonard.  No.  I  didn't  Indicate  that  a 
better  plan  would  be  brought  forth  As  a 
matter  of  tact,  the  testimony  -hat  I  elicited 
from  the  experts  who  testified  in  Jackson 
was  to  the  effect  that  basically  the  plans 
were  sound:  that  the  dlfflculty  with  ti\e  plan 
was  the  time  of  implementation  uf  them 
They  testified  that  It  would  be  dlfflcuit;  It 
would  be  chaotic  to  attempt  to  Implement 
those  pl.ins  at  •^uch  a  short  notice 

The  testimony  rrotn  both  of  the  experts 
that  I  put  on.  and  the  )ther  two  who  were 
prepared  to  testify,  was  simply  that  there 
could  have  been  more  validity  given  to  the 
plans.  There  could  h&ve  been  some  study, 
some  .uldltlonal  study  given  that  wt>uld  have 
validated  that  the  plans  were  basically  sound. 

Now.  that's  the  total  of  the  teetlmony  that 
was  adduced 

QtTEsnoN  Will  It  be  easier  or  tougher  now 
'o  implement  the  plan  when  It  Is  presented? 

Mr  Leonard  It*  go<ng  to  be  tough  iia  It 
Is.  and  I  wish  you  would  have  stayed  v^Tth  me 
In  Louisiana  for  the  four  weeks  I  was  doviTi 
there.  You  will  find  that  it  Is  tough,  but  It 
can  be  done  If  you  use  your  hetvd  and  work 
hard  and  make  a  commitment  to  get  the  Job 
done  and  understand  the  problems  that 
these  local  school  superintendents  .tnd  the 
school  b«jards  luive.  you  aIII  get  the  Job 
done. 

Question  I  have  three  related  que«ilons 
about  the  shortness  of  time  In  implementing 
the  plan 

I  notice  that  \n  Mr  Finch's  letter  to  the 
ludges,  he  said  that  he  mentioned  the  .■\u- 
gust  25th  deadline.  He  ippuren'iy  wius  not 
■.ware  It  had  been  extended  to  September  1 
I  Would  be  interested  to  know  hf)w  he  hap- 
pened to  reach  such  an  Important  decision 
'Without  knowing  when  the  deadline  was 
Would  that  have  made  any  dlllereuce  if  he 
had  known? 

.And  .■second,  is  it  true  that  the  lawyers 
who  Aere  handling  this  case  were  not  in- 
formed before  the  decision  was  made? 

.And  third,  why  were  all  thirty  delayed'' 
Why  were  not  'he  ones  that  could  have  been 
implemented  in  time  permitted  to  go 
through' 


Mr.  LEONiUU),  Well.  Secretary  Pinch  prob- 
ably  didn't  know  of  the  extension  of  the 
Circuit  Court  because  the  Justice  Depan- 
nient  didn't  inform  him  of  that  fact  Other 
than  that.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
why  that  date  was  mentioned  In  the  letter 
as  opposed  to  the  September  Ist  date. 

Secondly,  the  chief  lawyer  who  was  lian- 
dling  the  case  was  Informed  prior  to  the  cmrt 
appearance,  he  was  Informed  the  same  after- 
noon that  we  received  a  copy  of  Secret-irv 
Pinch's  letter  His  opinion  was  not  requost<'d 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not  that  dec:;^;  ,n 
was  to  be  made;  nor  was  mine.  I  wa,s  tjid 
that  that  was  the  Secretary's  decision 

Your  last  question,  with  respect  to  the 
reason  for  handling  all  thirty  cases,  I  think 
IS  really  two- fold 

One  IS  the  testimony,  again  adduced  at 
the  hearing  from  both  witnesses,  was  that 
you  will  achieve  a  smoother,  more  orderlv 
integration  if  you  can  handle  those  cases 
which  have  been  treated  together  on  the 
s.ime  time  schedule  I  am  not  talking  .ib<jut 
the  same  total  desegregation  schedule,  but  I 
am  talking  about  the  beginning  of  the  proc- 
esses.  Get  them  moving  along  in  the  begin- 
ning at  the  same  time 

Reference  was  made  In  the  testlmonv.  as 
an  example,  that  HEW  Itself  uses  the  cltister 
method;  that  is,  trying  to  get  a  group  uf 
school  districts  In  a  particular  geographic 
area   and    handling   them   together. 

I  think  the  second  and  more  Important 
reason  prjsslbly  was  the  fact  that,  of  the 
time  limitation  itself,  there  vi-as  not  time 
to  Sit  down  and  review  the  plans  in  any  aetail 
to  determine  which  could  be  moved  ahead 
and  which  couldn't  be  moved  ahead.  At  least 
•hat  was  the  position  of  HEW. 

Question.  You  have  now  given  an  answer 
txD  these  lawyers.  What  will  your  attitude  be 
If  they  continue  their  protest?  What  do  you 
expect  of  them  In  that  regard? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  don't  think  they  will  I 
think  they  are  professionals.  I  think  they  un- 
derstand that  an  Executive  agency  has  got 
to  have  policy;  that  the  Administration  has 
the  right  to  .set  that  policy,  and  that  once 
there  s  been  an  airing  of  It  and  a  discussion 
of  it — and  by  the  way,  we  do  have  some  dis- 
cussions Within  the  Civil  Rights  Dlvl.sion  of 
policy  Unfortunately  I  don't  think  we  have 
had  enough  policy  discussions  with  the  line 
lawyers  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  have  more 
'•f  that. 

But  I  think  any  lawyer  worth  his  salt 
knows  that  (nee  a  decision  has  been  made, 
that  he  has  an  obligation  to  carry  out  that 
policy 

Question  .Are  you  saying  that  If  they 
then  do  not  want  to  abide  by  this  policy,  cr 
believe  It  l.s  wrong,  they  should  leave?  I 
mean,  are  you  at   that  point? 

Mr  IJONARO  Did  I  say  that? 

Question.  I'm  asking  If  that  Is  your  atti- 
tude 

Mr  I,eonard  I  thought  what  I  said  Is  that 
I  think  they  will  abide  by  the  r>oIicy, 

Question  Today  they  did  not  agree  with 
•hat.  and  In  a  note  dated  today,  they  have 
expressed  their  continuing  dlsagreemer.rs, 
after  having  discussed  It  with  you  In  one  (nrm 
or  another 

Mr  Leonard.  I  don't  say  there  wont  be 
continuing  disagreement.  TTie  question  went 
more  to  activity  I  don't  expect  everyb^<lv  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  to  iigree  with  e.ery 
decision  I  make  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would 
'hlnk  there  was  st)methlng  wrong  If  every- 
tacKly  did 

QfESTio.N  Doesn't  that  pose  a  special  prob- 
lem '  If  90  percent  of  the  lawyers  disagree,  not 
with  the  specific  case  bvit  on  general  policy. 
and  where  there  continues  to  be  disagree- 
ment doesn't  that  make  It  kind  of  difficult 
'o  rvin  a  Division  that  way?  How  do  you 
deal  with  It^ 

Mr  Leonard.  Well.  I  disagree  with  many 
of  the  things  that  Newsweek  magazine  says, 
but    I   haven't   stopped   reading  It. 
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QUESTION.  No,  but  you  don't  work  for  It 
either. 

Mr.  Leonard.  You  work  for  me.  I  am  one 
ci  your  subscribers. 

Question.  No  longer  are  the  attorneys  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  underground  In 
terms  of  their  disagreement  with  the  pol- 
icies I  mean,  they  have  surfaced  now  and 
released  a  statement  today.  How  long  are 
voii  prepared  to  tolerate  that  kind  of 
dissension? 

Mr  Leonard.  I  think  I  answered  that  ques- 
tion I  don't  believe  that  a  professional,  once 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  have  his  piece 
said,  IS  going  to  take  action  and  do  things 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  overall  cause  of 
the  law  shop  that  he  works  for.  I  Just  don't 
think  the  legal  profession  operates  that  way. 
.-Vt  le.ist.  I  have  never  seen  It,  and  I  don't 
think  It  will  operate  that  way. 

QUESTION.  Do  you  fecl  that  continued  dis- 
atjreemeni  of  this  nature  now  on  this  specific 
policy  m  these  cases  would  be  detrimental 
t  J  the  shop  they  work  for? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  don't  think  disagreement 
IS  ever  detrimenUU. 

QutsnoN.  I  mean  In  the  form  they  have 
expressed  it  here,  the  unified  action  In  re- 
le.ising  it  publicly  today. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  don't  read  anything  In  to- 
day s  statement  which  I  would  deem  to  be 
detrimental. 

ijuESTioN.  Under  your  reorganization  plan, 
could  you  possibly  speculate  on  how  many 
ol  these  65  attorneys  who  signed  this  policy 
statement  will  be  assigned  to  southern  school 
desegregation  cases? 

Mr.  Leonard.  That  would  be  very  dlfflcuit 
ijr  ine  to  answer  because  I  dont  know  any 
one  of  the  65.  I  have  never  seen  the  65 
names.  And  I  don't  Intend  to  see  them.  I 
am  not  Interested  in  seeing  who  specifically 
they  are. 

Question.  Your  memo  of  September  18 
h.ivs  that  the  real  question  then  Is  whether 
the  decisions  are  sound.  Is  it  your  theory 
cr  your  feeling  that  the  decisions  to  go  ahead 
111  Mississippi  were  unsound? 

Mr.  Leonard.  Well,  I  believe  that  -the  de- 
cLsion  to  delay  the  Mississippi  cases  was  a 
sound  one,  not  only  In  and  of  Itself,  but 
when  you  take  It  as  a  part  of  the  total  law 
enforcement  efforts  of  this  Division,  and  the 
resourcll  available  to  HEW,  I  think  that  In 
i-.indsight  there  Isn't  any  question  that  that 
decision  to  delay  was  borne  out  as  s  sound 
one. 

If  we  would  have  had  the  kind  of  resist- 
ance In  Mississippi  that  we  saw  In  certain 
parts  of  Louisiana,  in  the  suits  we  had  to 
bring  In  Georgia.  In  Arkansas  and  Texas,  I 
(1  ubt  sincerely  that  the  resources  of  this 
Division  would  have  been  adequate  without 
a  substantial  shift  away  from  some  other 
law  enforcement  activity  to  handle  that 
situation. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  we  must 
do.  and  are  doing  for  our  1970  enforcement 
program  is  determining  what  part  of  our 
resources  Is  going  to  be  needed  to  in  fact 
enforce  the  court  orders  that  the  courts 
come  down  with:  and  if  this  same  kind  of 
lc.;al  maneuvering  goes  on  In  all  of  those 
situations  In  1970  as  went  on  In  Just  a  few 
districts  In  Louisiana  this  fall,  we  are  going 
to  need  to  put  a  substantial  amount  of  re- 
'•ourse  to  the  court  order  enforcement  area. 
Question.  I  want  to  make  sure  I  don't  mls- 
inderstand  you.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  say- 
ing that  If  "enforcement  Is  going  to  take  a 
sreat  deal  of  work  and  a  great  deal  of  effort, 
•hen  you  should  pxjstpone  It? 

Mr  Leonard.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that 
vou  can't  enforce  the  law  If  you  dont  have 
the  troops  to  enforce  the  law  with.  I  think 
that's  jus^  obvious.  And  we  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  resources  neceesary  to  take  on  a 
massive  effort. 
If  there  were  a  lot  of  desegregation  plans 


that  were  coming  to  fruition  In  any  particu- 
lar one  year,  and  there  was  the  kind  of 
resistance  that  we  have  seen  In  some  of  the 
areas  In  Louisiana,  we  would  not  have  the 
resources  to  enforce  the  court  orders. 

Question.  There  have  been  many  state- 
ments from  blacks,  and  now  a  survey  of 
Negroes  In  Indianapolis  shows  a  majority  of 
blacks  there  do  not  favor  Integration  but, 
rather,  want  their  own  schools,  but  good 
schools,  brought  up  to  the  quality  of  those 
In  white  suburban  neighborhoods.  Would 
you  discuss  your  feeling  about  this  black 
separatism  versus  integration? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  am  firmly  committed  to  the 
principle  that  a  desegregated  school  Is  a 
school  that  can  offer  better  education  than 
can  segregated  schools  within  the  same  school 
system.  So  I  have  no  more  sympathy  for 
Negroes  who  preach  and  want  black  separa- 
tism In  the  school  system  than  I  would  sup- 
port whites  who  want  segregated  schools.  I 
think  both  are  wrong.  I  think  both  do  not 
have  the  facts.  They  don't  really  recognize 
that  a  segregated  school  system  Is  living  It, 
telling  It,  learning  It  like  it  Is  in  today's  real 
world.  That's  my  answer. 

Question.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  who  are  the  chief  legal  officer  in  charge 
of  this  case  was  not  consulted  before  HEW. 
who  was  not  a  party  to  the  case,  took  this 
action  and  asked  for  the  delay? 

And  In  connection  with  that,  is  it  your 
understanding  that  the  head  of  the  technical 
assistance  program  within  HEW  was  not  con- 
sulted either,  and  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  was  not  consulted? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  can't  attest  to  what  did  or 
did  not  happen  within  HEW.  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  that.  You  lay  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that  HEW  was  not  a  party. 

You  must  understand  that,  technically 
speaking,  under  the  rules,  so  to  speak,  Jus- 
tice and  HEW  were  not  to  be  collaborating. 
Now  we  are  going  to  move  away  from  that  a 
little  bit,  I  hope,  and  we  are  going  to  make 
that  clear. 

But  HEW  had  every  right  as  an  expert,  a 
court-appointed  expert,  to  make  Its  own  de- 
cision Independent  of  the  feelings  of  the  Jus- 
tice DeF>artment.  So  there  was  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  to  consult  us  as 
such  about  whether  or  not  this  decision  was 
right  or  wrong.  He  obviously  had  the  obliga- 
tion to  inform  us  because  we  would  have  to 
be  the  moving  party. 

Question.  Are  you  telling  us  that  you  were 
not  consulted  on  this  delay? 

Mr.  Leonabd.  That's  correct.  I  was  not  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  the  question  of 
whether  It  would  or  would  not  be  done. 

Question.  The  Attorney  General  says  he 
did  not  discuss  it  with  Secretary  Pinch, 
on  several  occasions.  Was  this  carried  out  on 
a  Cabinet  level,  discussion  of  whether  Mis- 
sissippi was  to  be  given  a  delay? 

Mr.  Leonard.  You  are  asking  me  a  ques- 
tion and  I  don't  know  the  answer. 

Question.  If  there  is  to  be  a  policy  now  of 
only  seeking  court  orders  as  far  as  they  can 
be  enforced  with  practicality,  Isn't  this  go- 
ing to  lend  some  weight  and  vigor  to  those 
who  would  resist  integration  in  the  South? 
Mr.  Leonard.  Well,  you  make  that  sound 
as  if  there  Is  some  change  in  policy.  There 
Is  no  change  in  policy.  You  can't  take  one 
lawyer  and  make  two  lawyers  out  of  him. 
Your  enforcement  program  Is  based  on  the 
resources  that  you  have  available  to  you.  So 
that  Isn't  any  change  In  policy. 

The  only  thing  that  changes  Is  the  resist- 
ance that  you  run  Into,  and  you  can't  pre- 
dict that.  There  Is  no  way  of  predicting  that. 
There  was  no  way,  for  Instance,  of  our 
predicting  that  2500  whites  were  going  to 
storm  a  school  board  meeting — and  you 
should  have  stayed  down  there  with  me, 
Carl,  you  would  have  really  learned  some- 
thing about  this  whole  process.  I  mean  It. 
Twenty-five  hundred  yelling,  raging  white 
people  standing  there  In  a  high  school  audi- 


torium, one  woman  with  a  noose  demanding 
that  that  school  board  close  the  schools. 

Now  I'll  tell  you  something,  Mr.  Stern, 
even  you  would  have  voted  to  close  the 
schools  under  those  circumstances. 

QxTEsnoN.  Mr.  Leonard,  you  dldnt  want 
Federal  marshals  there.  I  didn't  hear  you 
screaming  to  get  Federal  marshals  to  enforce 
the  law. 

Mr.  Leonard.  You're  wrong.  We  have  over 
70  Federal  marshals  Just  in  those  two  par- 
ishes. 

QtnisTioN.  Is  what  you  are  saying  "only  so 
fast  as  we  can  get  policemen?" 

Mr.  Leonard,  Do  you  have  any  other  alter- 
native to  that?  If  there  is  another  alterna- 
tive, I  wish  somebody  would  come  up  witii 
It. 

Question.  When  do  you  think  a  situation 
is  going  to  exist  that  the  white  community 
In  the  South  will  accept  these  things?  When 
do  you  think  they  are  going  to  stop  storm- 
ing the  school  board? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  think  we  are  dwelling  on 
the  exceptions.  I  think  we  have  to  realize  that 
there  were  a  tremendous  number  of  parishes 
In  Loulslnana  and  other  areas  of  the  South — 
let's  not  forget,  350  Title  VI  volimtary  plans 
went  Into  existence  this  fall,  and  we  had  to 
sue  about  25  or  less  of  those  360  to  make 
them  live  up  to  that  voluntary  agreement. 
The  point  I'm  trying  to  make  is  that  you 
cannot  predict  the  number  of  reneges  ttiat 
you  are  going  to  get,  or  the  number  where 
there  Is  going  to  be  the  kind  of  massive  re- 
sistance there  was  in  a  few  areas  In  Louisi- 
ana where  you  are  going  to  have  to  bring  In 
more  lawyers  because  you  have  got  to  fend 
off  the  legal  maneuvering  and  you  are  going 
to  have  to  bring  in  marsiials.  You  can't  pre- 
dict that.  And  I  think  it  would  be  foolish 
for  anyone  to  stand  and  say  that  he  can 
absolutely  predict  It. 

Question.  How  long  will  It  take  in  your 
estimation  to  eliminate  the  dual  school 
system  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Leonakd.  I  wouldn't  hazard  a  guess  at 
that. 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  this  method 
of  seeking  court  ihi4,{nctions  is  consistent 
with  the  President's  ^^^^^  policy  of  a 
middle  ground  In  this  area? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  wouldn't  want  to  Interpret 
what  the  President  said;  but  I  think  he  was 
talking  more  about  the  technique  or  more 
of  the  way  In  which  you  must  work  with  the 
school  boards  as  opposed  to  the  particular 
technique.  I  think  whether  It  be  HEW  Title 
VI,  HEW  Title  IV,  the  Justice  Department — 
those  of  us  who  work  In  the  school  desegre- 
gation area  must  have  a  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  fact  that  these  school  boards  In 
many  situations  are  politically  Incapable  of 
doing  the  job.  So  we,  through  persuasion  and 
the  sanctions  that  we  have,  and  political 
pressure,  from  the  standpoint  of  being  there, 
keeping  the  pressure  on  these  people,  contin- 
uing to  Inform  them  of  what  the  law  requires, 
It  is  Just  going  to  take  a  lot  of  bodies  and  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  going  to  work  hard 
at  getting  the  Job  done. 

I  don't  think  the  President  was  distin- 
guishing as  between  fund  cut-offs  or  court 
suits.  They  are  both  valid,  depending  upon 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

And  proof  of  that  again  Is  the  350  Title  VI 
desegregation  plans  that  went  Into  effect  this 
fall. 

Question.  Could  It  conceivably  take  an- 
other fifteen  years? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  don't  see  that  In  my  wild- 
est Imagination. 

Question.  What  are  you  guessing  at? 
Mr.  Leonard.  Will  you  take  five.  Bob? 
QtTKSTioN.  It  certainly  Isn't  that  kind   of 
time. 

QuKSTiON.  The  Solicitor  General,  In  his 
submission  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Mississippi  case,  and  now  you  in  your 
answer  here,  have  said  that  this  was  a 
HEW  decision.  Apparently  In  the  early  weeks 
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ot  the  lerca  the  Supreme  Court  U  going  to 
deal  with  the  law  side  of  this  cnatter  and. 
aa  Justice  Black  says,  whether  the  all  de- 
liberate speed"  phraa«  continues  to  have 
legal   validity 

What  does  your  Department  Intend  to 
argue  m  the  Supreme  Court'  One.  is  all 
deliberate  speed  conttnumgly  necessary'*  If 
It  L3  not.  what  should  C>e  substituted  for 
It?  And  third,  how  would  you  react  ;f  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  instant  integra- 
tion, to  use  '-he  present  phrase,  had  to  CLinie 
now? 

Mr  LcoN.ARO  First  ot  <U1.  let  me  say  the 
Department,  to  my  knowledge,  has  not  yet 
established  Its  poultlon  with  respect  spe- 
clflcally  '.o  that  question  And  it  would  he 
presumptuous  for  me  to  indicate  that  ihe 
decision  for  establishing  It  would  be  mine 
because   it    would   not    be   solely    mine 

t  can  tell  you  that  I  believe  that  if  the 
Court  were  to  order  instant  mtei?ratlon. 
that  nothing  would  change 

yfcsTioN  Could  you  explain  that  a  little 
bit? 

Mr  Leonako  The  Court  cannot  enforce  its 
own  court  order  Somebody  has  to  enforce 
that  order  <uid  that  means  bodies  and  people 
that  have  to  do  it  And  there  Just  are  not  the 
b<xlles  and  'he  people  presently  available  to 
enforce-  thau  hind  of  a  legal  decision  right 
nuw  . - . 

I  assure  when  vou  say  "instant."  you  mean 
right  now-  forget  about  the  September  open- 
ing of  schools — right  now.  on  the  day  or  the 
week  the  decision  is  rendered  It  Just  could 
not  be  done 

CifESTioN  What  less  than  instant  Integra- 
tion could  you  handle?  Let's  say  the  fall  jf 
70. 

Mr  Leonard  I  do  not  believe  you  could  do 
:t  then,   not  with  the  present  resources. 

".Ji'ESTioN  Several  times  you  have  talked 
about  a  shortage  of  bodies  and  people  My 
understanding  uf  the  statement  last  Julv. 
the  combined  statement  tif  Justice  and  HEW. 
was  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  change  to- 
ward more  litl«;atlon  and  court  action  as  op- 
posed to  administrative  procedures  My  un- 
derstandma;  is  '^at  this  would  iieccs-sarily 
place  a  greater  drain  on  bodies  In  the  Justice 
Department  and  increase  the  shortage  Was 
not  this  anticipated  at  the  time?  In  other 
words,  aren't  you  contnbutmg  to  that  short- 
age' 

Mr  iJii'NARD  I  don't  think  you  are  contrib- 
uting to  :t,  Bob.  because  I  think  we  saw  in 
the  '20  or  25  renei^es  that  were  negotiated  by 
HEW  that  "ven  though  a  school  district  and 
a  school  board  might  agree  to  do  the  Job.  that 
•hat  doesn't  guarantee  they  are  ;;oing  to  do 
It.  There  certainly  Is  greater  suasion  and 
neater  pressure  upon  the  board  to  do  the 
job  under  a  court  order  because  they  suffer 
the  possibility  of  contempt. 

I  'hlnk  the  thing  that  you  want  to  re- 
member Is  that  you  can't  play  the  nunjbers 
game  here  because  you  can  t  predict  what 
In  fact  13  going  to  happen  in  a  particular 
school  district  come  the  opening  day  of  that 
school  You  have  to  wait  until  It  happens 
and  then  try  to  marshal  enough  re«<jurce6  to 
address  yourself  to  the  problems 

Now.  'he  !act  >f  the  matter  is  we  need 
more  bodies  ind  more  people  .^nd  more  dol- 
lars, both  HEW  md  Justice,  if  there  is  go- 
ir.g  to  be  a;:  acce.eratlon  of  the  eflorta  in 
sch'j<jls  desegregation. 

Question.  But  Un't  the  drain  on  lawyers 
greater  than  If  you  were  using  Title  VI  more 
and  usln^  the  administrative  remedy' 

.Mr  Ueon.»rd  That  Is  true,  but  it  Is  a 
non  sequl'ur  Because  that  doesn't  mean  vou 
are  ijotng  to  get  the  Job  done  by  using  Title 
VT  You  may  .^et  the  Job  done — and  Title 
VI  Is  a  valid  method,  a  valid  tool  in  the  total 
Federal  box  of  school  desegregation  But  It 
mav  not  be  and  Is  not  totai:y  effective 

QtTESTioN.  I  understand  you  are  going  to 
get  ab.-ut  a  50  percent  Increase  in  lawyers. 
hopefully   for   your   Division    If   you   are   In 


such  terrtblo  trouble.  If  you  cant  continue  to 
enforce  the  law  because  you  don't  have 
enough  people,  don't  you  think  you  should 
have  asked  for  maybe  ten  times  as  many 
lawyers' 

Mr  LsoNAao.  Carl,  we  always  have  a  prob- 
lem of  orderly  absorption  of  Increased  per- 
sonnel into  our  stall  So  it  is  not  Just  a  mat- 
'.or  of  numbers,  but  there  are  some  other 
techniques  like  getting  some  HEW  help  and 
the  like 

Question.  You  have  said  that  you  think 
the  dissension  within  your  Division  will  not 
continue,  and  yet  the  statement  distributed 
by  the  rank  and  file  lawyers  which  bears 
uxlay'8  date  says  that  the  policies  that  are 
tjelng  followed  are  Uioonsl.sienl  with  clearly 
defined  legal  mandates  ITiat  seems  lu  be 
lawyerese  for  saying  you  are  nut  carrying  out 
the  law  How  can  you  t^iy  this  prt>blem  Is 
cooling  off?  It  appears  to  me  It  Is  heating?  up 
Mr  Leonard  I  am  not  so  sure  I  under- 
stand the  quetitlun 

Question  niey  .say  that  the  policies  of 
your  Division  are  Inconsistent  with  clearly 
defined  legal  mandates  which  Ls  another  way 
of  saylnx  you  .ire  not  carrying  •<u\.  the  law 
This  Is  a  stiitemeiit  they  have  l.ssiied  today 
And  yet  you  have  told  us  you  think  the  prob- 
lem has  pretty  well  solved  Itself  and  they 
will  now  follow  your  lead  What  makes  you 
think  thaf 

Mr  Leonard  I  think  I  have  addressed  my- 
self to  that  ((uestlon  at  U-ast  lour  or  hve 
tunes 

QfESTiON     I    lun    trying    to   put   it   in    the 

context  of  the  fact  that  today 

Mr  Leonard  Who  flse  hue  a  question'' 
Question.  Is  the  Ciovernment  going  to  ap- 
f)eal  the  Taylor  County  vs  Finch  case  which 
U  holding  up  the  HEW  fund  cut-offs  now? 
Mr  Leonard  The  question  Is  whether  the 
Taylor  CXiunty  decision  will  be  appealed.  I 
don't  think  that  that  decision  has  finally 
been  made  But  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that 
It  probably  will  be 

Question  I  am  interested  In  the  even- 
handed  application  of  this  principle  that 
where  there  is  resistance  there  perhaps 
should  be  postponement  If.  for  example, 
instead  of  this  crowd  of  southern  middle- 
aged  people  you  had  a  crowd  of  northern 
liberal  youngsters  waving  banners  about 
marijuana,  would  you  also  there  seek  to 
postpone  legal  action  because  you  would  be 
afraid  of  their  reaction? 

Mr  Leonard  You  see.  you  miss  the  point, 
I  don't  really  see  how  you  can  miss  the  point. 
The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  in  that 
Instance  was  that  you  needed  to  have  'he 
attorney  personnel  available  to  move  into 
the  courtroom  to  enforce  that  court  c)rder. 
Irrespective.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  'here 
were  2.500  of  these  people  demanding  of  the 
school  board  that  the  schools  be  closed  The 
fact  that  there  were  2.500  pe<3ple  demanding 
It  doesn  t  In  any  way  Influence  me  with 
respect  to  the  fact  that  'he  law  must  be 
enforced. 

What  It  does  Indicate  to  me  Is  that  you 
are  going  to  need  personnel  We  had  to  have 
inarshals  down  there  We  had  at  one  point 
three  lawyers  Including  myself  down  there. 
We  still  continue  to  have  a  lawyer  right  down 
there,  right  In  Lafayette,  'Louisiana,  right 
on  top  of  that  situation  We  still  have  Fed- 
eral marshals  In  those  two  parishes. 

So  the  point  Is  that  you  are  going  to  have 
to  devote  more  resources  to  enforcement 
That  was  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make 
That  Is  not  an  excuse 

Question.  It's  been  about  two  months 
since  you  told  the  Chicago  school  board  that 
If  they  didn't  do  something  rather  dramatic 
.*bout  faculty  segregation,  you  might  pos- 
sibly come  In  and  file  a  suit  Does  this  man- 
power shortage  we  have  been  hearing  about 
t 'day  mean  you  d<in't  have  the  trcnips  to 
send  In"" 

Mr    Ieonard    No.  ma'am    Wo!l,  we  do  have 


the  problem  of  resources  if  a  lawsuit  be- 
comes  necessary  against  the  Chicago  sch(3ol 
board  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  And  our- 
selves  wanting  for  those  resources.  There  is 
in  preparation  right  now  a  response  to  t.'ie 
letter  of  the  Chicago  school  board  of  Juiv 
I  believe;  and  that  letter  should  be  finished 
this  week 

Question  And  this  will  end  this  particu- 
lar  

Mr  Leonard  No  It  Is  a  response  to  the 
school  boards  letter  and  an  analysis  of  the 
school  board's  offer,  so  to  speak.  And  it  sets 
the  stage  for  controversy. 

Question.  Jerry.  I  would  like  to  pursue 
this  gentleman's  queetlon.  He  feels  that  you 
have  not  answered  It.  and  I  feel  the  saine 
You  claim  that  everything  Is  settled  now 
and  you  expect  these  profe.sslonal  attJirucvs 
to  carry  out  their  duties  And  earlier  you 
said  that  they  had  done  nothing  detri- 
mental What  would  you  consider 
detrimental? 

Mr  Leonard  I  am  going  to  answer  'iie 
question  Just  once  more,  and  I  dont  think 
vou  can  take  offense  at  the  fact  that  i 
think  you  are  really  dragging  It  out 

I  do  not  expect  ihe  professional  people  who 
have  a  license  to  practice  law  will  do  tliose 
things  which  are  detrimental  to  the  e  'ort 
of  the  interests  they  serve:  In  this  case  the 
Oovernment  lawvers  serving  the  Interests  of 
the  public  and  the  Federal  Government 

Now.  I  Just  don't  think  that  Is  going  to 
happen  So  you  are  asking  me  to  speculate, 
and  the  one  thing  we  try  not  to  do  :  to 
speculate 

Question  Might  they  serve  the  public  in 
the  future  In  antitrust  cases  and  things  of 
this  n.iture' 

Mr    Leonard   That  would  be  up  to  them. 
Question   Did  your  answer  to  the  que.siion 
about  Chicago  mean  the  Department  has  re- 
jected Chicago's  response  to  the  c:tse? 
Mr    Leonard    Not  totally,  but  In  part 
Question    In  part' 
Mr    Leonard    Yes 

Question  Going  back  to  the  Taylor  County 
case,  two  weeks  ago  Secretary  Finch  told  us 
he  wanted  to  appeal  It  The  words  are  Just 
that  clear  He  also  .said,  of  course.  If  it  coes 
to  the  court  he  will  not  use  fund  cut-o.-:s  .is 
long  as  the  litigation  continues;  and  we  are 
talking  about  months  maybe  vears  What  h 
holding  up  the  decision  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment s  angle? 

Mr  Leonard  I  got  the  help  of  the  experts. 
The  appeal  is  being  looked  at  right  now.  and 
It  Is  m  the  pipeline  over  here,  and  we  siojld 
have  a  decision  very  quickly 

QtTESTioN.  Win  you  ask  the  Supreme  Court 
to  move  It  ahead  of  other  cases?  Will  you  ask 
for  It  to  be  expedited?  Can  it  be' 

Mr  Leonard  I  really  don't  know  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  at  this  point.  Mr.  Nor- 
man isa.s  been  'forking  en  the  case  with  the 
Secretary's  office,  and  I  am  Just  not  complete- 
ly familiar  with  the  stiitus  of  It  at  the  mo- 
ment You  will  recall  I  was  four  weeks  In 
Louisiana  and  last  week  In  Chicago  and  I 
have  got  a  liuie  homework  in  catching  up 

Question  Not  to  irritate  you,  Jerry,  but 
to  define  profeealon&Usm  of  people  with  a 
license  to  practice  law,  do  you  dellne  pro- 
fessionalism m  the  general  context  we  have 
been  talking  about  it  here  as  taking  a  case 
to  the  press  and  more  or  lesa  trying  it  t:iere'^ 
Mr  Lro.NARD  I  think  there  are  some. 
Louise,  who  would  take  the  position  that  in 
I  proU'saional  organiiiatlon  you  handle  your 
in-house  problems  In-house.  And  there  Is 
some  strong  feeling  around  this  Department 
about  that 

I  feel  the  opposite  I  think  that  public 
controversy  over  legitimate  public  matters 
Is  healthy,  provided  that  it  Isnt  carried  to 
the  point  where  it  begins  to  interfere  «1th 
and  become  detrimental  to  the  objectives  of 
that  fMirtlcuIar  agency 

QcE.snoN  I  never  was  clear  on  whether  you 
think   what   they   did   In   any   way   h.-j6   been 
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detrimental.  I  think  you  feel  It  has  not  been, 
but  I'm  not  sure. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  certRlnly  flont  think  that — 
you  mean  whaX  has  happened  thus  far? 

Question.   Yes,   all   that's  gone  on  so  far. 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  wouldn't  say  It  Is  detrt- 
niental.  There  are  some  who  would  like  to 
think  I  am  embarrassed  by  It.  but  I'm  not, 
Carl.  I'm  still  not  embarrassed. 

Question.  What  color  Is  your  face,  sir? 
You're  blushing. 

QUESTION.  If  the  court  can  enforce  its  de- 
cision If  there  Is  Instant  Integregatlon, 
couldn't  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
have  said  that  In  '57?  Couldn't  the  Kermedy 
Administration  have  said  that  in  "62?  In 
effect,  aren't  you  asking  for  a  slowdown 
when  you  say  something  like  that,  that  the 
court  couldn't  enforce  its  decision? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  think  that's  just  a  govern- 
meiital  fact  of  life.  The  Executive  Branch 
h  IS  to  enforce  It. 

QUESTION.  They  could  have  argued  back  In 
.i7  and  "62 

Mr   Leonard.  You  don't  get  the  pwlnt. 

QUESTION.  If  they  come  down  with  a  rul- 
ing like  that,  what  is  the  Administration 
go!  ng  to  do? 

Mr.  Leonard.  It  seems  to  me  the  Executive 
Br.inch  of  Government  has  to  do  everything 
It  can  within  the  fiscal  limitations  imposed 
upon  It  by  the  Legislative  Branch  of  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  court  order.  Do  you 
ge'  the  fxilnt? 

lxK)k.  the  court,  you  know — in  the  words 
of  a  former  Chief  Justice:  "I  have  neither 
p:;r?e  nor  sword." 

Vow.  the  Executive  has  got  the  sword,  the 
pi".  ;slcal  resources.  But  the  Legislative 
Br.iiich  has  got  the  purse,  you  see.  And  you 
have  got  to  have  people  and  bodies  and, 
ordinarily  as  altruistic  as  many  of  us  are. 
most  of  us  work  for  a  living  because  we  have 
i<i  .So  you  have  to  have  the  bodies  to  get  the 
Job  done. 

t^uESTioN.  In  view  of  the  realities  you  Just 
DiiMined.  would  you  say  that  desegregation 
Is  a  priority  Item  for  this  Administration? 

■!r  Leonard.  I  wish  I  were  more  certain 
with  respect  to  all  the  facts,  but  I  believe 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  was  one  of  the  few  supple- 
n-.ental  appropriations  supported  by  the 
President.  The  full  request  for  1970  was  sup- 
P'lr-ed  by  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General.  And  I  believe  that  thus  far  the 
At:.rney  General  has  approved  the  full  re- 
q  -.-^ted  appropriation  for  1971.  That  Is  still 
In  'he  administrative  pipeline,  but  at  least 
up  to  this  point  he  has  approved  it. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  I  certainly  would  think 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  resources,  the 
President  has  been  most  generous  In  sup- 
pir-mg   the   ClvU   Rights   Division. 

tJuESTioN.  You  say  It's  been  generous. 
Bu-  my  question  is:  Do  you  think  that  it 
is  a  priority  Item? 

■:r  Leonard.  The  civil  rights  law  enforce- 
n-..^].'i  Yes. 

.'fstion.  You  have  said  a  number  of 
t;nies  that  the  decision  to  delay  was  a 
sound  decision.  Would  you  say  that  a  de- 
ci.si on  not  to  delay  would  also  have  been  a 
sound  decision? 

Mr  Leonard.  I  think  that  you  have  a  really 
to-.i^h  question.  And  let  me  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  this  way  because  I  did  not  make  the 
decision. 

Had  the  Secretary  opted  to  go  ahead  with 
th  .,e  cases,  this  Department  and  this  Dlvi- 
su  n  would  have  done  everything  that  It 
co-,'ci  to  have  tried  to  implement  that  de- 

C.sioll. 

t  f-ankly  think  you  would  have  been  faced 

■»'i"h  massive  litigation  efforts,  school  clos- 
liiL'-  massive  boycotting;  and  I  believe  that 
ill  ■  le  end  it  would  have  taken  years  and 
ye.r--  and  ^ears  to  bring  those  districts  back 

agar.i. 

I  l'<?liev?  that  the  plan  that  is  now  being 
laid  cMi  \y  HEW.  when  they  had  meetings 


down  Bt  Mississippi  State  last  week  and  the 
week  before  with  the  school  board  supwrln- 
tendents,  with  some  of  the  principals  and 
some  of  the  school  board  chairmen.  I  think 
that  they  have  got  every  prospect  of  making 
the  desegregation  process  in  those  thirty- 
three  districts  successful  next  year. 

I  don't  know  if  I  answered  your  question. 
I  think  you  could  have  opted  the  other  way. 
But  frankly,  I  do  not  think  to  opt  the  other 
way  would  have  been  sound  In  the  long  run. 

QnxsTioif.  By  "next  year,"  are  you  sp>eaking 
of  January  or  September? 

Mr.  Leonard.  I  am  talking  about  September. 

Now,  certainly  there  are  some  things  that 
can  be  done  before  that.  But  I  am  talking 
about  the  total  desegregation  process. 

Are  there  any  more  questions? 

QtiKSTiON.  Thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  2:50  o'clock  p.m..  the 
press  conference  was  concluded.) 


[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
No.  632 — October  Teem.  1969) 

Beatrice  Aixxanser  et  al.,  PErmoNERS  v. 
Holmes  CotrNrr  Boabd  of  Education 
ET  al. 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circiiit, 
October  29, 1969.) 

Per  Curiam. 

These  cases  come  to  the  Court  on  a  peti- 
tion for  certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Clrctilt.  The  petition  was 
granted  on  October  9.  1969.  and  the  case  set 
down  for  early  argument.  The  question  pre- 
sented Is  one  of  paramount  importance.  In- 
volving as  It  does  the  denial  of  fundamental 
rights  to  many  thousands  of  school  children, 
who  are  presently  attending  Mississippi 
schools  under  segregated  conditions  contrary 
to  the  applicable  decisions  of  this  Court. 
Against  this  background  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals should  have  denied  all  motions  for  ad- 
ditional time  because  continued  operation 
of  segregated  schools  under  a  standard  of 
allo'wlng  "all  deliberate  speed"  for  desegrega- 
tion is  no  longer  constitutionally  p>ermisslble. 
Under  explicit  holdings  of  this  Court  the 
obligation  of  every  school  district  is  to  ter- 
minate dual  school  systems  at  once  and  to 
op>erate  now  and  hereafter  only  unitary 
schools.  Griffin  v.  School  Board.  377  U.S.  218. 
234  (1964);  Green  v.  County  School  Board  of 
New  Kent  County,  391  U.S.  430.  438-439,  442 
( 1968) .  Accordingly. 
It  is  hereby  adjudged,  ordered,  and  decreed: 

1.  The  Court  of  Appeals'  order  of  August 
28,  1969.  is  vacated,  and  the  cases  are  re- 
manded to  that  court  to  issue  its  decree  and 
order,  effective  Immediately,  declaring  that 
each  of  the  school  districts  here  involved 
may  no  longer  operate  a  dual  school  system 
based  on  race  or  color,  and  directing  that 
they  begin  immediatelv  to  operate  as  uni- 
tary school  svstems  within  which  no  i>€rson 
is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school 
because  of  race  or  color. 

2.  The  Court  of  Appeals  may  In  Its  dis- 
cretion direct  the  schools  here  Involved  to 
accept  al,l  or  any  part  of  the  August  11, 
1969.  recommendations  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  any 
modiflp^itins  which  that  court  deems  proper 
Insofar'as  those  recommendations  insure  a 
totally  unitary  school  system  for  all  eligible 
pupils  wlthotfrr^gard  to  race  or  color. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  may  make  its  deter- 
mination and  ent^r  Its  order  without  further 
arguments  or  submissions. 

3.  While  each  of  these  school  systems  Is 
being  operated  as  a  unitary  system  under 
the  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  may  hear  and  consider  objections 
thereto  or  proposed  amendments  thereof, 
provided,  however,  that  the  Court  of  Appeals' 
order  shall  be  complied  with  in  all  respects 
while  the  District  Court  considers  such  ob- 
jections  or  amendments,  if  any  are  made. 


No  amendment  shall  become  effective  before 
being  passed  upon  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

4.  The  Court  of  Appeals  shall  retain  juris- 
diction to  Insure  prompt  and  faithful  com- 
pliance frith  Its  order,  and  may  modify  or 
amend  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  operation  of  a  unitary 
school  system. 

5.  The  order  of  the  Court  of  App>eals  dated 
August  28.  1969.  having  been  vacated  and 
the  case  remanded  for  proceedings  In  con- 
formity with  this  order,  the  Judgment  shall 
issue  forthwith  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  is 
requested  to  give  priority  to  the  execution 
of  this  Judgment  as  far  as  possible  and 
necessary. 

Department  or  Justice. 
Washington,  November  4, 1969. 
Re    United   States   v.   Hinds   County   School 
Board,    et    al.,    and    other    consolidated 
cases 
Hon.  Griffin  Bell, 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge, 
U.S.  Courthouse, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hon.  Homer  Thornbeery, 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge, 
U.S.  Courthouse, 
Austin,  Tex. 
Hon.  Lewis  R.  Morgan, 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge, 
U.S.  Courthouse, 
Newnan,  Ga. 

Dear  Judges  Bell,  Thornberrt,  and  Mor- 
gan: In  accordance  with  this  Court's  order 
of  October  31,  1969, 1  am  forwarding  herewith 
a  Proposed  Order  in  the  above  cases. 

Please  permit  me  to  make  a  few  comments 
by  way  of  explanation  and  observation: 

1.  Our  Proposed  Order  reflects  our  belief 
that  the  burden  of  desegregation  remains  on 
the  school  board.  "Under  explicit  holdings 
of  this  Court  the  obligation  of  every  school 
district  is  to  terminate  dual  school  systems 
at  once  and  to  operate  now  and  hereafter 
only  unitary  schools."  Alexander  v.  Holmes 
County  Board  of  Education,  et  al. 

2.  There  are  obviously  alternative  methods 
which  may  accbmplish  a  constitutionally 
adequate  result.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the 
school  boards  should  be  permitted  to  choose 
among  such  alternatives  provided  that  they 
are  able  to  make  such  decisions  vrtthin  the 
time  established  by  the  Court.  Prom  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  this  must,  obviously, 
be  a  short  period  of  time. 

3.  The  decision  also  allowed  for  alternate 
plans  either  by  the  parties' or  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Proposed  Order  enclosed  provides  the 
Court  with  those  options. 

4.  In  our  Proposed  Order,  we  have  not  pre- 
sumed to  set  specific  dates  within  which 
orders  of  the  Court  should  be  Issued  and 
carried  out.  We  anticipate  that  this  issue, 
among  others,  ■will  be  the  subject  of  the 
Informal  conference  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber 6.  1969. 

5.  We  have  not  here  offered  specific  orders 
for  specific  school  districts;  since,  if  the 
Court  permits  a  very  short  time  for  the 
school  boards  to  submit  alternative  plans, 
that  will  be  the  time  for  the  fashioning  and 
Issuance  of  specific  orders  running  to  in- 
dividual school  districts. 

Sincerely, 

Jerris  Leonard, 
Assistant      Attorney      General.      Civil 
Rights  Division. 


[In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 

the  Fifth  Circuit,  Nos.  28030  &  28042] 
UNrrED    States    of    America,    Plaintiff-Ap- 
pellant. V.  Hinds  County.  School  Board. 
FT  AL..  Defendants-Appellees,  and  Other 
Consolidated  Cases 

proposed  order 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  Judgment  and  Order 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  cases 
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styled  Alexander  v  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Education. US lOT  No  633.  de- 
cided October  29.  1969  ■.  and  pursuant  to 
the  directives  of  this  Court  ct  October  31. 
1969.  and  November  3   1969 

It  u  ordered 

(It  That  defendant  school  boards  shall, 
not  later  ih.in  5  00  p  m  on  — — .  >a  date 
to  be  determined  by  the  Court  i  flle  with  this 
Court  proposed  plans  for  the  desergregatlon 
of  their  respective  school  districts  which 
saJd  plans  shall  meet  the  requirements  set 
out  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases  styled 
Aleiander  v  H'^Lmes  County  Board  of  Edu- 
ctaion.  iupra  to  terminate  dual  school  sys- 
tems lit  once"  And  which  will  provide  that 
defendant  school  districts  will  "operate  now 
iind  hereafter  only  unitary  schools":  and 
which  will  insure  a  totally  unitary  school 
system  for  all  eligible  pupils  without  regard 
to  race  i>r  color" 

(2>  That  the  other  parties  hereto  may.  not 

lat«r   thrtn  5  00  p  m    on la  date  to  be 

determined  by  the  Courti  submit  amend- 
ments to  the  plans  offered  bv  defendants 
herewith  or  .alternate  plan.s  which  said  plans 
shall  meet  the  requirements  set  out  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  i-a.ses  styled  Alexander 
V  Holmes  County  Board  of  Fduratton.  <iupra. 
as  more  fully  set  out  In  paragraph  1  above 

I  3)  That  The  United  Stites  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Department  of  Health.  Education  & 
Welfare  ts  requested  to  consult  with  the  de- 
fendant school  boards  and  the  defendant 
boiirds  ire  'ordered  to  seek  consultation  of 
the  Office  of  Education  In  order  to  carry  out 
their  obligations  pursuant  to  paragraph  1 
hereof  -he  Office  of  Education  is  requested  to 
file  with  this  Court  a  report  of  the  results 
of    Its    dealings    with    the   defendant    school 

boards  not   later  than  5  00  p  m    on  la 

date  to  be  determined  bv  the  Courti  which 
report  may  suggest  .unendments  to  the  school 
boards'  plans  or  alternate  plans  which  plans 
shall  meet  the  requirements  set  out  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  c-aaes  styled  Alexander 
V.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Education,  ^upra. 
as  more  fully  set  forth  In  parai^raphs  1  above 

I  4 )  Tliat  the  defendant  school  boards  shall 
take  aJl  steps  necesjiary  and  proper  to  Imple- 
ment the  plaii-s  ordered  hy  thl.s  Court  not 
later  than  the  beirinning  of  the  school  day  of 

I  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the  Court! 

and  any  p>arty  may  sut>sequent  to  said  date, 
tile  with  the  district  court,  and  the  district 
court  may  hear  and  consider,  objections  or 
proposed  amendments  thereto,  provided, 
however,  'hat  the  plans  adopted  by  this 
Court  shall  be  compiled  with  m  all  respects 
while  the  district  court  considerf  such  ob- 
jections and  .imendmenta.  if  any.  and  no 
ajnendment  shall  become  effective  prior  to 
approval  by  this  Court 

(5>  That  all  plajis  ,ind  reports  submitted 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  1.  2  and  3  above 
shall,  simultaneously  with  tJie  filing  with 
the  Cleric  of  this  Court,  be  served  personally 
upon  the  opposing  counsel  as  follows  upon 
counsel  for  defendants  at  their  respective 
offices  within  the  Southern  District  of  Missis- 
sippi: upon  the  United  States  by  service  upon 
the  United  States  Attorney.  Jackson.  Missis- 
sippi; upon  counsel  for  private  plaintiffs  at 
their  offices  538' j  North  Farlsh  Street  Jack- 
son, Mississippi 

(6i  That  'he  Order  applied  for  herein  shall 
be  made  applicable  to  all  of  the  defendant 
school  districts  heretofore  consolidated  with 
the  above-captioned  case  )n  this  Court  and 
all  orders  made  applicable  hereto  shall  be 
likewise  applicable   to  all   parties  thereto. 

7i  That  pti.-suant  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  this 
Court  expressly  retains  Jurisdiction  of  these 
matters  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  prompt, 
faithful  and  unimpeded  ri>mpliance  with  Its 
orders. 

i8i  That  personal  service  of  this  Order 
shall  be  made  up<;in  all  defendants  by  the 
United  States  Marshal  as.slgned  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 


trict of  Mississippi  forthwith,  by  service  on 
the  United  States  Attorney,  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, upon  counsel  tor  private  plaintiffs  at 
their  law  offices.  638 1.,  North  Karlsh  Street, 
Jackson.  Mississippi,  upon  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.  Dtpartmenl  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  tiy  service  on  the 
United  States  Attorney,  Jackson.  Mississippi 

Revolt  at  Jcstice 
(  By  Gary  J   Oreenbergl 

iNoTS— Ciary  J  Oreenberg  Is  the  former 
leader  of  the  attorneys'  revolt"  In  the  ClvH 
Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jii..- 
tice  Until  forced  to  resign  on  October  1st. 
he  had  been  a  senior  trial  attorney  In  the 
Division  s  Appeals  Unit  i 

When  a  lawyer  1'.  admitted  to  the  bar  he 
takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  When  a  l.iviyer  joins 
the  Department  of  Justice,  he  takes  another 
oath — the  same  one  that  is  taken  bv  the 
,\ttomey  General  and.  In  fact,  by  all  fed- 
eral employees. 

Th.1t  oath  reads  'I  solemnly  swear  lor 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Ctinstitutlun  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies  foreign  and  domestic  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same: 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely  and  with- 
out any  mental  reservation  of  purpose  of 
evasion:  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which 
I   am    about    to   enter     So   help    me   God  " 

It  was  largely  because  of  this  oath  and  the 
pressures  we  were  under  to  violate  It — that 
a  majority  of  the  attorneys  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Department  cif  Jus- 
tice gathered  in  a  Washington  apartment 
last  .August  We  wanted  to  ascertain  whether, 
under  the  Constitution,  there  was  any  legal 
argument  which  might  conceivably  support 
the  NlJton  Administration's  request  In  a 
Mississippi  courtroom,  for  a  delay  In  Imple- 
menting desegregation  in  :!:?  of  that  state's 
school  districts  The  assembled  lawyers  con- 
cluded that  there  was  not  Thus  was  born 
the  reluctant  movement  which  the  press 
was  to  call  "the  revolt"  In  the  Civil  Rights 
Division. 

August  19.  1969.  was  an  historic  date  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights  It  was  on  that  day 
that  Robert  H  Finch,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  F^ducatlon  and  Welfare  in  letters  to 
the  United  States  District  Judges  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi  and  to  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  sought  to  withdraw 
school  desegregation  plans  that  his  depart- 
ment had  filed  in  the  district  court  a  week 
earlier  It  marked  the  first  time — since  'he 
Supreme  Cotirt's  1054  decision  In  Provn  7 
Board  nt  Education — that  the  United  States 
had  broken  faith  wUh  the  black  children  of 
Mississippi  and  aligned  Itself  with  the  forces 
of  delav  on  the  l«sue  nf  school  desegregation. 

I,ess  than  a  week  later-  on  August  25th — 
Attornev  General  John  N  Mitchell  placed 
'he  Department  nf  Jjistlce  Imprimatur  on 
Finch's  actions  when  Jerrls  I^onard.  the  As- 
sistant At'ornev  General  !n  charge  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division.  Joined  local  offlclals 
!n  a  Ml.ssisslppi  district  court  to  argue  for 
a  delay 

The  <^ame  day.  In  Washlneton.  some  of 
mv  colleagues  In  the  CUIl  Rights  Division 
and  I  prepared  and  distributed  a  memoran- 
dum Inviting  the  Division's  :it»nrnevs  to  a 
meetlnp  the  next  evening  to  discuss  these 
ind  other  recent  events  which  had.  in  the 
word^  of  the  memo,  cast  ominous  shadows 
over  "the  future  cours*  of  law  enforcement 
In  civil  rtehts  "  The  meeting's  purpose  was 
"to  determine  whether  we  have  a  common 
position  and  what  action  If  any  would 
be  apnronrlate  to  take  " 

The  40  who  attended  the  meeting  that 
nex»  ni^bt  flp<t  heard  detailed  factual  ac- 
''ount'»  'mm  fiose  !awv,.rs  tv'th  flrwt-hand 
knowle<l<fo   of   the   government's    actlona   In 


school  diesegregatlon  cases  In  Mississippi 
Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina.  We  discussed 
the  legal  principles  at  length.  We  could  find 
as  lawyers,  no  grounds  for  these  acti(  ns 
that  did  not  run  cross-grain  to  the  Con- 
stitution We  concluded  that  the  request 
for  delay  In  Mississippi  was  not  only  polit- 
ically motivated  but  unsupportable  under 
the  law  we  were  sworn  to  uphold  I  then 
.isked  whether  the  attorneys  In  tlie  Civil 
Right*  Dr. iKlon  should  protest  the  actions  of 
Messrs  Mitchell.  Pinch,  and  Leonard  .Muc.>i 
to  my  i>.stonlshment.  the  answer  was  a.",  un- 
hesitating, unequivocal,  and  unanimous  call 
for  action 

But  how?  The  group's  Immediate,  tliouph 
probably  unattainable,  goal  was  a  revfrsal 
of  the  Justice  Department's  action  In  Ml&sis- 
>ippl  Beyond  that,  however,  we  wanted  to  in- 
sure that  future  Mlssl.sslppl-type  declsloiis 
would  not  be  made;  we  wanted  guarantees 
that  the  .Administration  would,  in  the  fu- 
ture.  take  the  actions  that  were  compelled 
by  law.  without  reference  to  the  political 
exigencies  We  hoped  that  the  protest  couid 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  future  political  ac- 
commodation We  agreed  to  write  a  dignified 
and  rea.sonable  suitement  of  protest  bv  which 
we  could  make  our  views  known  and  (Itii- 
onslrate  our  unity  and  resolve  We  .  :i,  sc 
a  committee  of  six  to  draft   the  d'"-i::::en* 

Two  evenings  later  on  Augtisl  28t!!  ■*« 
held  another  meeting  to  review  the  ciralt 
submitted  by  the  conimlitee  The  .50  at- 
torneys m  ;inendanc«  discussed  the  draft. 
nnxlitied  It  .somewhat  and  then  adopted  It 
unanimously  dt  was  later  signed  by  65  nf 
the  74  n(m-supervlsory  .ittoriieys  11,  •\\t 
Civil  Rights  Division,  some  of  whom  h.id 
missed  one  or  both  of  the  meetings  because 
they  were  out  of  town  1 

The  four-paragraph.  400-word  document 
•xpressed.  In  painstaking  language,  the  con- 
tinuing concerns,  motivations,  and  gails  of 
the  signatories.  The  last  two  paragrapns 
said: 

It  Is  our  fear  that  a  policy  which  dictiites 
that  clear  legal  mandates  are  to  be  s.icrl- 
ficed  to  other  considerations  will  seriously 
impair  the  ability  of  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion, and  ultimately  the  Judiciary,  U^  attend 
to  the  faithful  execution  01  the  federal  Civil- 
rlghts  statutes  Such  an  impairment,  by 
eroding  public  faith  In  our  constitutional  In- 
stitutions Is  likely  to  damage  the  capacity 
of  those  Institutions  to  accommodate  con- 
flicting interests  and  insure  the  full  en- 
joyment of  fundamental  rights  for  all 

We  recoRnlze  that,  as  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  follow  the  directives  of  our  depflrimental 
superiors.  However,  we  are  compelled,  lii  con- 
science, to  urge  that  henceforth  the  enforce- 
ment fX)llcles  of  this  EWvislon  be  predicated 
solely  upon  relevant  legul  principles  We  Jir- 
ther  request  that  this  Department  vig<;>rouBly 
enforce  those  l.iws  protecting  himian  dignity 
and  equal  rights  for  all  persons  and  by  Its 
actions  promptly  assure  concerned  ci'Jzens 
that  the  objectives  of  thoee  laws  wtH  be 
pursued. 

Why  did  the  consciences  of  60  federal  em- 
ployee* compel  them  to  protest  a  gijvern- 
ment  law-enforcement  decision?  Why  did 
65  members  of  a  profession  which  generally 
attracts  the  conservative  and  circumspect  to 
Its  ranks — «.nd  reinforces  these  characteris- 
tics in  three  years  of  acsademlc  traiiun?— 
launch  the  first  "revolt  "  within  the  federal 
bureaucracy? 

Part  of  the  answer  ll€«  In  the  fact  that  the 
new  .Administration  w«s  elected  largely  by 
voters  who  expected — and.  from  the  rhe'^orlc 
of  the  campaign,  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect— a  slowdown  In  federal  clvll-rlghts  en- 
forcement efforts  Those  poUtloal  debts  ran 
counter  to  the  devotion  and  commitment  of 
the  attorneys  In  the  Cini  Rights  EWvislon 
They  had  labored  long  and  hard  In  clvll- 
rlghts  law  enforcement,  and  had  come  to 
realize  by  experience  that  only  unremitting 
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pressure  could  bring  about  compliance  wltb 

the  clvll-rlghts  statutes  and  the  Pourteen'th 
Amendment.  Yet  this  conflict  of  commit- 
ments did  not  of  Itself  lead  to  the  revolt. 
There  was  no  Inevitability  In   the  situation. 

Certain  other  Irritants  played  a  part  in 
creating  an  attitude  among  the  attorneys 
which  made  "revolt"  possible.  There  was 
Mr  Leonard  hlmfielf,  a  politician  from  Wis- 
consin with  no  background  In  civil  rights, 
and.  Indeed,  very  little  as  a  la'wyer.  He  was 
insensitive  to  the  problems  of  black  citizens 
and  other  minority-group  victims  of  dis- 
crimination. Almost  from  the  beginning,  he 
distrusted  the  attorneys  he  found  In  the  EW- 
vislon He  demonstrated  that  distrust  by  Iso- 
lating himself  from  the  line  attorneys.  Still 
another  element  w^s  the  shock  of  his  Inepti- 
tude as  a  lawyer.  In  marked  contrast  to  the 
distinguished  lawyers  who  preceded  him  In 
his  job,  Mr.  Leonard  lacks  the  Intellectual 
equipment  to  deal  with  the  legal  problems 
tliai   come   across   his   desk. 

His  handling  of  the  Mississippi  case  en- 
I.irped  this  mood  of  irrltaton  and  frustra- 
tion Secretary  Finch's  letter — dratted  in  part. 
and  approved  In  full,  by  Mr.  L/Conard — said 
that  the  HEW  plans  were  certain  to  pro- 
duce "a  catastrophic  educational  setback" 
for  the  school  children  Involved.  Yet  the 
Ofiice  of  Education  personnel  who  prepared 
the  plans,  and  Dr.  Gregory  Anrlg,  who  super- 
vised their  work,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision attorneys  who  are  preparing  to  de- 
fend them  in  court,  had  found  no  major 
flaws  Indeed.  Dr.  Anrlg,  in  transmitting  the 
plans  to  the  district  court  on  August  11th, 
wrote  that  In  his  Judgment  "each  of  the  en- 
closed plans  is  educationally  and  administra- 
tively sound,  both  In  terms  of  substance  and 
in  terms  of  timing."  It  was  not  until  the  af- 
ternoon of  .August  20th.  only  hours  before 
the  attorneys  were  to  defend  the  plans  in 
court,  that  Mr  Leonard  called  them  in 
Mississippi  to  Inform  them  of  the  Admin- 
istration's decision  Finally,  in  justifying  the 
eovernment's  actions  to  his  own  supervisory 
attorneys— and  In  arranging  that  they,  and 
not  he.  would  Inform  the  line  attorneys  of 
the  reasons  for  the  reqtiested  delay — Mr. 
Leonard  could  be  no  more  candid  than  to 
sav  that  the  chief  educator  in  the  country 
had  made  an  educational  decision  and  that 
the  Dep.trtment  of  Justice  had  to  back  him 
up 

But.  again,  these  superficial  signs  of 
nialalse  were  not  what  led  to  the  lawyers' 
widespread  revolt.  Discontent  only  created 
the  atmosphere  for  it. 

The  revolt  occurred  for  one  paramount 
reason:  the  65  attorneys  had  obligations  to 
their  profession  and  to  the  public  interest. 
.\5  1  iwycrs,  we  are  bovind  bv  the  Canons  of 
Profpfslonal  Ethics  and  by  our  oaths  upon 
admission  to  the  bar;  as  officers  of  the  United 
Stales,  we  were  bound  by  our  oaths  of  office. 

Membership  in  the  bar  entails  much  more 
than  a  license  to  practice  law.  One  be- 
comes an  officer  of  the  courts,  duty-bound  to 
support  the  Judiciary  and  to  aid  In  every 
way  in  the  administration  of  Justice.  The 
scope  of  ths  duty  was  nicely  summarized  by 
United  States  District  Judge  George  M. 
Bourquin  in  the  case  of  In  re  Kelly  In  1917, 
when  he  wrote: 

■  Counsel  must  remember  that  they,  too, 
are  officers  of  the  courts,  administrators  of 
Justice  oath  bound  servants  of  society,  that 
their  first  duty  Is  not  to  their  clients,  as 
many  suppose,  but  Is  to  the  administration 
of  Justice:  that  to  this  their  clients'  success 
Is  wholly  subordinate;  that  their  conduct 
oueht  to  and  must  be  scrupulously  observ- 
ant of  law  and  ethics,  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  fall  therein,  they  injure  themselves, 
wTong  their  brothers  at  the  bar.  bring  re- 
proach upon  an  honorable  profession,  be- 
tray the  courts,  and  defeat  justice." 

The  Canons  of  Ethics  command  that  an 
attorney  "obey  his  own  conscience"  (Canon 
15)   and  strive  to  Improve  the  administra- 


tion of  Justice  (Canon  29).  The  Canons  go 
on  to  echo  Judge  Bourquln's  words: 

"No  .  .  .  cause,  civil  or  political,  however 
Important,  Is  entitled  to  receive,  nor  should 
any  lawyer  render,  any  service  or  advice  In- 
volving disloyalty  to  the  law  whose  ministers 
we  are,  or  disrespect  of  the  Judicial  office, 
which  we  are  bound  to  uphold.  .  .  .  When 
rendering  any  such  improper  service  .  .  . 
the  lawyer  Invites  and  merits  stern  and  Just 
condemnation.  .  .  .  Above  all  a  lawyer  will 
find  his  highest  honor  In  a  deserved  repu- 
tation for  fidelity  to  .  .  .  public  duty,  as  an 
honest  man  and  as  a  patriotic  and  loyal  citi- 
zen."  (Canon  32) 

Bearing  these  obligations  in  mind,  examine 
for  a  moment  the  situation  which  confronted 
the  attorneys  as  a  result  of  the  decision  to 
seek  delay  In  Mississippi. 

In  May,  1964,  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
that  "In  the  field  of  public  education  the 
doctrine  of  'separate  but  equal'  has  no  place. 
Separate  educational  facilities  are  Inherently 
unequal."  One  year  later,  the  Court  decreed 
that  school  officials  would  be  required  to 
make  a  "prompt  and  reasonable  start"  to- 
ward achieving  the  constitutional  goal  with 
"all  deliberate  speed."  Tragically,  a  decade 
went  by  and  little  was  accomplished;  that 
was  the  era  of  "massive  resistance."  In  1964, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  "the  time  for 
more  'deliberate  speed'  has  run  out."  In 
1968,  the  Court  held  that  school  officials 
were  under  a  constitutional  obligation  to 
come  forward  with  desegregation  plans  that 
worked,  and  to  do  so  "now."  The  Fifth 
Circuit  Cotirt  of  Appeals  Interpreted  that 
edict,  in  the  summer  of  1968,  to  mean  that 
the  dual  school  system,  with  its  racially 
identifiable  schools,  had  to  be  eliminated 
In  all  the  states  within  its  Jurisdiction  by 
September,  1969.  (Mississippi  Is  one  of  those 
states.) 

Secretary  Finch's  letter,  besides  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  a  catastrophic  educational 
setback  If  desegregation  were  effected  at 
once,  spoke  of  the  certainty  of  chaos  and 
confusion  in  the  school  districts  If  delay 
were  not  allowed.  That  allegation  was  based 
upon  the  uncontestable  existence  of  hos- 
tility to  desegregation  within  the  local  com- 
munities. While  there  was,  and  continues 
to  be,  a  danger  that  chaos  and  confusion  will 
accompany  the  desegregation  of  public 
schools  In  Mississippi,  the  Supreme  Court 
had  ruled  again  and  again  that  neither  op- 
position to  constitutional  rights  nor  the 
likelihood  of  a  confrontation  with  those  op- 
posed to  the  constitutional  Imperative  may 
legally  stand  as  a  bar  to  the  Imedlate  vindi- 
cation of  those  rights.' 

Thus,  while  pledged  by  our  o.iths  to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  and  bound 
by  duty  to  follow  our  conscience  and  adhere 
to  the  law.  we  faced  a  situation  in  which  the 
Administration  had  proposed  to  act  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  We  knew  that  we  could  not 
remain  Fllent,  for  silence,  particularly  in 
this  Administration,  is  Interpreted  as  sup- 
port or  acquiescence.  Only  through  some 
form  of  protest  could  we  live  up  to  our  obli- 
gations as  lawyers  and  as  officers  of  the 
United  States.  The  form  that  this  protest 
should  take  emerged  so  clearly  that  It  then 
became  a  matter  of  Inevitability,  rather 
than  -K  "choice"  made  from  among  several 
alternatives. 

For  the  duty  to  serve  the  law.  to  promote 
the  administration  of  Justice,  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  Is  more  than  a 
negative  command.  It  Is  more  than  a  "thou 
Shalt  mt"  It  Is  an  affirmative  duty  to  act 
in  a  mi"'ner  which  would  best  serve  and 
promote  those  Interests.  Thus,  at  the  first 
group  m»etlT)»,  we  Immediately  and  unani- 
mous!" rejected  the  notion  of  ma=f  resigna- 
tion b^ciuoe  It  would  have  served  no  posi- 
tive p'lrpo'e.  It  would  only  have  removed  us 
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from  association  with  the  supporters  of  de- 
lay; it  would  not  have  fulfilled  our  obliga- 
tion to  act  affirmatively  to  Insiu-e  that  con- 
stitutional rights  would  be  protected  and 
ttaat  the  civll-rlghts  laws  would  be  vigor- 
ously enforced. 

Many  of  the  attorneys  thought  that  otir 
obligation  could  not  be  met  by  merely  draft- 
ing, signing,  and  delivering  a  protest  state- 
ment. If  delay  for  the  purpose  of  mollifying 
a  hostile  community  did  not  comport  with 
the  Constitution — thus  Impelling  us  to  raise 
our  voices  in  protest — then  we  were  likewise 
duty-bound  not  to  support  the  Mltchell- 
Flnch-Leonard  position  through  any  of  our 
official  actions.  The  bureaucratic  concept  of 
"loyalty"  notwithstandlrtg,  some  of  us  con- 
cluded that  we  could  not,  for  example,  de- 
fend the  government's  position  in  court. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  group  met  the  burden  Im- 
posed upon  us  by  our  obligations  to  the  law 
and  the  public  Interest.  Did  our  fidelity  to 
these  obligations  demand  more  than  the  soft 
and  lofty  importunlngs  of  tlae  protest  sia.te- 
ment?  Should  all  the  attorneys  have  ex- 
plicitly refused  to  defend  in  court  the  action 
taken  in  the  Mississippi  case?  Should  the 
attorneys  have  embarked  on  a  more  direct 
course  of  action  to  block  the  government's 
efforts  to  win  a  year's  delay  for  school  deseg- 
regation in  Mississippi? 

To  begin  with  we  were  hard  pressed  to 
come  up  with  some  appropriate  alternative 
to  the  protest  statement  as  a  vehicle  to 
make  the  views  of  65  people  known.  But  be- 
yond that,  it  was  vitally  important  to  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  dignity  and  pro- 
fessionalism if  our  protest  were  not  to  be 
dismissed  as  the  puerile  rantings  of  a  group 
of  unresurrected  idealists  who,  except  for 
their  attire,  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
Weathermen  and  the  Crazies.  To  generate 
tlie  public  support  we  thought  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  protest,  we  had  to  act  In  a 
responsible  and  statesmanlike  manner.  Fur- 
thermore, It  seemed  to  us  that  the  presenta- 
tion of  any  statement  signed  by  nearly  all 
of  the  attorneys  in  the  Division  would  be  a 
remarkable  feat  and  that  that  demonstra- 
tion of  commitment  was  more  important 
tlian  the  words  actually  used.  In  our  view, 
the  soft  language  implied  everything  that  a 
blunter  statement  might  have  said.  It  also 
liad  the  virtue  of  not  putting  the  Adminis- 
tration up  against  a  wall,  thus  forcing  them 
to  respond  with  a  hardline  position  of  their 
own. 

Though  duty  and  conscience  compelled  a 
protest,  reason  dictated  the  nature  of  the 
protest.  We  did  not  merely  seek  an  op- 
portunity for  catharsis:  we  sought  to  de- 
vise a  course  of  action  which  had  a  chance 
to  reap  a  harvest  of  practical  results.  That 
being  the  overriding  consideration,  the  at- 
torneys chose  the  course  of  a  mildly-worded 
group  statement.  Other  overt  manifestations 
of  disagreement  were  left  open  for  individ- 
uals to  pursue  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  group  action  we  took— that  is.  the 
drafting  and  signing  of  the  statement — was  a 
"protest,  "  if  by  that  we  mean  a  dissent  from 
the  actions  of  one's  administrative  superiors. 
The  language  of  the  statement  did  not  move 
into  the  area  of  "revolt."  if  by  that  we  mean 
an  explicit  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  of 
one's  sufjeriors — although  the  statement 
was  Intended  to  Imply  that  "revolt"  was  in 
the  air. 

Compelled  by  what  they  felt  to  be  their 
obligations  to  the  law,  Individual  attorneys 
took  a  number  of  actions  on  their  own,  most 
of  them  in  that  murky  area  where  there  is 
a  confluence  between  "protest"  and  "revolt." 

Even  before  the  first  group  meeting,  the 
Division  lawyers  in  Mississippi  expressed 
their  disinclination  to  present  the  govern- 
ment's case  for  delay  In  the  district  court. 
As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Leonard  made  his  first 
appearance  in  a  federal  district  court  as  As- 
sistant  Attorney    General    and    argued    the 
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motion  for  delay  hlmaelf  In  mid-a«pt«mb«r. 
two  Division  attorneys  ithe  author  being 
one  I  appeared  in  federal  courts  In  other 
school  desetfregation  cases  When  pressed 
by  those  courts  to  reconcile  the  govern- 
ment s  desei^regate-now"  position  In  those 
cases  with  Mr  Leonard's  position  In  Missis- 
sippi, both  attorneys  said  thev  could  not  de- 
fend the  governments  action  In  Mississippi  • 
Some  of  the  Division's  attorneys  went  a 
step  further  they  passed  Information  along 
to  lawyers  for  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund 
in  order  to  aid  their  Mississippi  court  battle 
against  the  delay  requested  by  'he  Admin- 
istration Others  spoke  with  the  press  to  In- 
sure that  the  public  was  fully  aware  of  the 
role  that  political  pressures  had  plaved  In  the 
decision  to  seek  delay 

These  actions,  while  neither  authorized 
nor  approved  by  the  group  as  a  whole  were 
Individual  responses  to  the  same  crisis  of 
conscience  that  led  to  the  protest  statement 
itself  One  may  have  reservations  as  to  the 
propriety  of  some  or  all  of  these  acts  of  de- 
fln&nce  i  Indeed.  I  have  doubts  as  to  wheth- 
er It  was  prop>er  for  a  Division  attorney  to 
furnish  information  to  the  NAACP  after 
the  government's  action  transformed  It  Into 
an  opposing  party  )  But  It  Is  Important  to 
recognize  -VlMit  the  deniands  of  conscience 
com|»elled.  more  than  Just  the  signing  of  a 
piece  of  paper,  and.  m  this  sense,  the  pro- 
test was.  realistically,  a  "revolt  " 

When  the  storm  clouds  first  began  to  gather 
within  the  Civil  Rights  Division  the  helr- 
archy  of  the  Department  of  Justice  Includ- 
ing the  Attorney  General  and  Mr  Leonard, 
reacted  with  a  professed  .sense  of  surprise, 
and  even  shock  Despite  this,  however,  the 
•Administration's  actions  were  at  the  outset, 
nothing  short  of  accommodating. 

The  supervisory  attorneys  In  the  Division 
took  the  position  that  we  had  a  perfect  right. 
under  the  First  Amendment,  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss matters  of  mutual  concern  Prior  to  our 
second  meeting.  Leonard  Garment.  President 
Vlxon's  special  consultant  for  youth  and  mi- 
nority problems,  let  It  be  known  through  an 
Intermediary  'hat  the  Administration  was 
likely  to  respond  favorably  to  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  protest  Indeed  Mr  Garment 
and  the  Deputv  .Attorney  General.  Richard  O 
Klelndlenit.  f.inlllt.ited  the  protest  by  allow- 
ing us  to  hold  our  second  meeting  behind 
closed   doors   In    the   Depart.'jient   i>{  Justice 

But  l.^ter  when  the  Administration  came 
to  a  fuller  .ippreclatlon  of  the  depth  and 
unanimity  of  the  protest,  this  attitude  began 
to  change 

On  September  18th,  Mr  Leonard  responded 
to  the  attorneys'  statement  for  the  Admin- 
istration We  were  Informed  that  the  reply 
was  .t  anal  articulation  of  policy  and  that  If 
we  did  not  like  what  we  read  we  should 
resign  The  replv  was  curiously  unresponsive 
Whereas  the  attorneys'  statement  was  care- 
fully Umlted  to  questions  concerning  the  In- 
trusion rt  political  Influences  into  areas  of 
law  enforcement  where  only  considerations 
of  l\w  belong.  Mr  Leonard's  reply  outlined 
how  the  .Administration  would  go  about  de- 
segregating public  schools.  To  this  extent  the 
reply  completely  missed,  or  avoided,  » fie  point 
of  the  protest  We  had  never  challenged  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  'he  President  to  determine  by  what 
method  'he  constitutional  .bjectlve  would 
be  achieved  In  matters  where  discretion  was 
vested  In  the  Attorney  General  to  choose  be- 
tween policy  alternatives,  the  attorneys  did 
not  challenge  his  right  to  make  the  choice 
But  in  the  ni  itter  of  enforcing  constitu- 
tionally require*!  ,=chool  desegregation  In  Mis- 
sissippi, the  .Attorney  General  had  no  discre- 
tion He  was  bound  to  uphold  the  dictates  of 
the  law.  an  obligation  that  could  not  be 
squared  wlih  the  decision  to  seek  delay 

.Aside  from  its  non-responsiveness  to  the 
questions  we  had  raised.  Mr  Leonard's  reply 
was  disturbing  on  two  other  counts  First.  It 
conceded  with  delayed  candor,  that  political 
pressures  had  played  a  role  in  the  Mississippi 


decision  Second.  It  anounced  a  new  touch- 
stone for  clvll-rtghts  law-enforcement  poll- 
cle«i  future  actions  would  be  taken  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  law  but  rather,  on  the  basis 
of  soundness  "  Thus,  when  ABM  and  other 
defense  appropriations  are  thrown  Into  the 
balance,  a  decision  to  seek  delay  of  school 
desegregation  In  Ml.ssl.sslppl  In  return  for  the 
c<-)ntinued  support  of  Senatfir  John  Stennls 
I  D-Mlss  1  In  defense  matters  can  presumably 
be  certified  as  a  sound"  decision,  notwith- 
standing Its  Inconsistency  with  clear  legal 
mandates 

The  attorneys  decided  that  we  woxild 
neither  accept  the  response  nor  resign  But 
the  situation  demanded  further  action,  and 
we  chose  to  reiterate  our  commitment  to  the 
law  On  September  25th,  we  delivered  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  Mr  Leonard  a  new 
statement  It  expressed  our  view  that  Mr 
Leonard's  reply  "Indicates  an  Intention  to 
continue  with  the  policy  of  clvU-rlghts  law 
enforcement  toward  which  our  August  29th 
statement  was  directed,  a  policy  which.  In 
our  view.  Is  Inconsistent  with  clearly  defined 
legal  mandates  '" 

The  Attorney  General's  patience  was  wear- 
ing thin  The  next  day  he  told  the  press  that 
■  policy  Is  going  to  be  made  by  the  Justice 
Department,  not  by  a  group  of  lawyers  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  "  At  a  news  conference 
three  days  later,  Mr  Leonard  said  that  he 
thought  the  position  taken  by  the  attorneys 
was  wrong  He  warned  that  the  revolt  would 
have  to  end  as  of  that  date 

On  October  1st,  Mr  I,,eonard  called  me  to 
his  office  He  told  me  that  he  considered  It  to 
be  the  obligation  of  all  his  attorneys  to  de- 
fend the  government's  Mississippi  action  In 
court  He  asked  whether  I  would  be  able  to 
do  so  In  the  future  I  said  that  I  could  not 
and  would  not  Our  obligation  was  to  repre- 
sent the  Attorney  General,  he  said,  and  John 
Mitchell  had  decided  that  delay  was  rhe 
appropriate  course  to  follow  In  Mississippi 
I  countered  by  explaining  that  my  position 
dictated  that  I  represent  the  public  Interest 
In  court,  and  my  responsibility  was  ^^  en- 
force the  law  Mr  Leonard  then  made  his 
attitude  on  the  meaning  of  law  enforcement 
very  clear  "Around  here  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  the  l.HW."  he  said  The  difference  of 
opinion  was  Irreconcilable,  and  I  was  told  to 
resign  or  be  fired  I  said  I  would  forthwith 
submit  a  letter  of  resignation,  and  did — 
'■fTectlve  Immediately  Mr  Leonard  concluded 
the  meeting  by  heaping  effusive  praise  upon 
mv  abilities  as  a  l.iwver  and  offering  to  write 
a  irlowlng  letter  of  reconunendatlon  If  I  re- 
quested one    T  did  nnt 

Later  that  day,  Mr  Leonard  l.ssued  a  memo- 
randum which  banned  any  "further  unau- 
thorized state.'nent  regarding  our  work 
and  our  policies"  He  directed  the  attorneys 
to  keep  all  discussions  of  our  work  and  poli- 
cies within  this  Department  " 

Thus,  the  Administration's  official  attitude 
bolls  down  to  an  absolute  ban  on  any  further 
protest  actlvl'v  The  public  Is  to  be  kept  In 
the  dark  Law-enforcement  decisions  are  to 
be  made  bv  John  Mitchell,  and  the  test  for 
those  decisions  !<;  .soundless,  including  the 
relevant  political  considerations  The  attor- 
ney's Job  Is  to  articulate  and  defend  the 
Attornev  Generals  decisions  In  court,  and 
that  obligation  applies  without  reference  to 
one's  individual  oath  of  office  and  the  dic- 
tates of  con-sclence 

.As  attiirneys  I  and  my  former  colleagues 
who  remain  In  the  Civil  Rights  Division  can- 
not accept  this  point  of  view  The  Justice 
Department  lawyer's  prmary  obligation  must 
be  to  the  Constitution  That  should  hold  true 
whether  the  attorney  Is  John  Mitchell,  Jerrls 
Leonard,  or  Gary  Greenberg  In  hl.s  role  as  an 
officer  of  'he  L'nlted  States,  the  Justice  De- 
par'ment  lawver  repre.seuts  the  public  In- 
terest While  Jerrls  Leonard  equates  that  ob- 
ligation with  obedience  to  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General.  I  and  my  former  col- 
leagues could   not    The  Justice   Department 


lawyer  Is  not  hired  to  represent  John  Mitchell 
in  court.  He  Is  hired  to  represent  the  United 
States. 

The  ban  on  future  protest  by  attorneys  is 
unreel  Indeed,  It  would  be  self-deception  f^r 
John  Mitchell  or  Jerrls  Leonard  to  a.s.sMme 
that  the  "massive  resistance"  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  Is  over  The  revolt  may  have 
been  driven  underground,  but  the  attori-.pvs 
remain  within  the  system.  They  retain  their 
voice  and  their  ability  to  Influence  p  ii,-y 
from  within  They  continue  to  adhere  to  their 
view  of  the  law,  and  they  see  their  oblign-Mn 
to  the  public,  and  under  their  oath  o;  o-rire 
as  paramount  The  attorneys  remain  a  p. 'ent 
and  organized  deterrent  ready  to  act  should 
there  be  another  Mississippi. 

Whether  or  not  the  revolt  achieved  Its  long 
range  objectives  one  cannot  yet  Judge  There 
are  indications  that  In  the  area  of  civil  rights 
as  In  other  matters,  the  Attorney  Geiif-ral 
Is  either  unaware  or  contemptuous  of  ihe 
forces  which  conflict  wdth  the  policies  of  the 
Southern  Strategy.  The  attorneys  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  continue  to  take  a  hard  line 
In  Individual  cases  They  assume  this  posture 
every  day  In  the  pleadings  and  briefs  They 
present  to  the  Attorney  General  and  Mr 
Leonard  for  approval.  So  long  as  the  .Ad- 
ministration Is  kept  In  the  position  of  h  iv- 
ing  to  say  no.  an  attitude  adopted  so  f.r  in 
only  those  few  cases  In  which  the  p  il  -.ral 
pressures  were  Intense — it  Is  not  llkelv  'hat 
they  can  effect  the  wholesale  retreat  o:i  en- 
forcement of  the  dvll  rights  laws  whii  h  'he 
Administration  seems  ready  to  permit  li-.  re- 
turn for  political  support.  But  while  it  is  v.ral 
that  the  revolutionaries  remain  "within  the 
Division,  and  while  their  presence  withir.  ::,e 
system  may  deter  future  Mlsslsslppi-tvpe 
decisions,  there  is  some  question  whcher 
their  determination  will  sustain  them  f  r 
the  next  three  and  a  half  years.  If  not  t.he 
prospects  for  even  the  grudging  enforcen.ent 
of  clvll-nghts  laws  are  bleak  Indeed 

FOOTNO"rES 

'  On  October  29.  of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  rejected  the  Admini  ,;ra- 
tion'8  efforts  at  delay  by  enunciating  the 
rule  that  the  Constitution  requires  deserre- 
gatlon  "at  once"  That  ruling  is  not  a  part 
of  this  narrative  except  as  It  demonstr.ited 
anew  that  the  position  we  had  taken  en  the 
law  was  unassailable. 

» In  my  situation.  I  was  In  St.  Louis  be- 
fore the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
sitting  en  banc  ile.  the  full  seven  nidces 
of  the  court  were  present),  arguing  th- '  a 
delay  granted  by  the  district  court  to  an 
.Arkansas  school  district  for  the  deseitri'.-a- 
tlon  of  Its  high  schools  should  be  revcrMxi 
One  of  the  Judges  asked  whether  I  i  "ild 
assure  the  court  that  the  Attorney  Gei.oral 
would  not  "come  along  and  pull  the  rue  out 
from  under"  them  If  they  ordered  In.stant 
integration.  I  was  pressed  to  reconcile  niv  re- 
quest for  Immediate  Integration  In  .A.-k.insiis 
with  the  position  taken  in  the  Mlssis.s,ppi 
case.  After  the  court  listened  to  my  aitenii>ts 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  cases,  ne 
Judge  said  It  appeared  to  the  court  that  th.e 
practical  effect  of  the  governments  posti.re 
was  that  Mississippi  was  being  given  spec;iil 
treatment.  At  this  point,  a  number  of  Judees 
called  upon  me  to  state  my  personal  "■  >  ".vs 
on  the  c:)ntradlctory  positions  taken  bv  tlie 
government,  I  responded  by  saying,  I  is- 
sumed  that  the  court  knew  from  the  pr>"-s 
accounts  of  the  "revolt"  what  the  feelings 
were  In  the  Division,  I  Indicated  that,  .  s  a 
signatory  of  the  protest  statement.  I  c  uld 
not  be  expvected  to  defend  the  goveriuncnt  s 
action  in  Mississippi. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )   Post.  Oct    18. 

19691 

MrrcHnx  Suppresses  Dissujent  La"^\ver"S 

{By  Jack  Anderson) 
.Attorney    General    John    N.     Mitchell    is 
clamping  down  on  the  embattled  civil  rights 
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lawyers  who  have  worked  in  shirtsleeves  late 
into  the  night  and  have  stood  up  to  angry 
racists  In  Southern  courtrooms. 

Suddenly,  the  Justice  Department  has 
>t:irted  to  treat  these  action-toughened  at- 
;;rneys  like  pre-schoolers  or  Peking  func- 
ti.inarles  In  regard  to  what  they  can  and 
c.innot  say. 

In  a  directive  with  explicit  warning  that  It 
tt:is  U)  be  kept  confidential.  Assistant  At- 
ti  rncy  General  Jerrls  Leonard  of  the  Civil 
Hit'hts   Division   told   his   lawyers: 

"I  must  object  ,  ,  ,  to  any  further  unau- 
tiiorized  statement  to  the  press  by  attorneys 
m  this  division  regarding  our  work  and  our 
p  licies  ,  ,  ,  I  therefore  must  direct  all  of 
y,.u  that  we  now  keep  our  discussions  of  our 
u   rk  and  policies  within  this  department." 

Behind  Leonard's  lockjaw  order  Is  the 
;!  re.u  of  the  same  kind  of  ugly  firing  that 
fit  ited  the  Mitchell  regime's  first  civil  rights 
niartjT  He  Is  Mr.  Greenberg,  a  27-year-old 
H  irvard  lawyer  "who  was  the  division's  senior 
.ippeals  attorney. 

,  -nard  gave  him  exactly  two  hours  and 
•mutes  to  clear  out  after  Greenberg  re- 
lu-fd  t  )  back  the  Nixon  administration  on 
Mii'tissippl  school  desegregation — where 
L»>onard  has  conceded  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment  Is    ...   at   \'lolatlons. 

KREMLIN-STYLE    DISMISSAL 

.\  man  less  r.^sh  than  Leonard  might  have 
foiuid  another  assignment  for  the  brilliant 
\.'".uig  lawyer  But  the  Kremllnesque  nature 
of  the  tir.ns.  reported  in  detail  here  for  the 
first  lime,  explains  nuich  of  the  discontent 
111  I  his  cnce-crack  division. 

Leonard  sat  In  his  spacious  office  flanked 
bv  an  American  flag  and  a  blow-up  of  a  car- 
toon from  his  days  as  a  Wisconsin  politi- 
cian.  He   had    called    in   three   aides — David 

.    Gerald    Choppin    and   Harold   Flan- 

nerv— to  make  a  public  execution  of  It. 

Greenberg.  a  leader  of  the  group  of  attor- 
nevs  seeking  to  get  Mitchell  to  enforce  the 
civil  rights  laws,  was  asked  to  sit  facing 
Leonard.  This  was  the  same  young  attorney 
who  for  two  years,  had  fought  underdog 
b.r.tles  for  the  Justice  Department  in  Rich- 
mr-id.  Jacksonville,  Houston  and  San 
Fr.nclsco. 

Only  three  weeks  earlier,  he  had  argued 
an  , ippeals  case  on  Arkansas  schools  and  had 
carefully  turned  away  a  judge's  query  on 
Mississippi — where  federal  prosecution  has 
suddenly  gone  slack.  Now  he  was  facing  his 
bcis=. 

L'^onard  questioned  Greenberg  amicably 
ei:  '".igh  on  the  Arkansas  case,  then  the  con- 
ver-atlon  turned  ominous. 

"Can  you  defend  the  administration's  Mls- 
5l.*sjppi  position  In  future  cases?"  Leonard 
demanded. 

I  c:innot  In  conscience  defend  the  govern- 
ment's announced  position  In  the  Mississippi 
case.  "  Greenberg  replied  honestly. 

Leonard  accused  him  of  not  knowing  the 
facts  of  the  case.  As  Greenberg  sought  to 
argue  back.  Leonard  cut  him  off  abruptly: 
"I  !i,ive  lost  confidence  In  your  ability  to  rep- 
resent the  Attorney  General," 

tTHOLDINO    CONSTITTTTION 

Greenberg  retorted  that  he  had  always 
represented  both  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  public  Interest,  then  declared  bluntly: 
"Mv  onth  of  office  requires  that  I  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
ahd  vigurously  enforce  the  civil  rights  la"ws," 

I.ecjnard  snapjjed  back  that  In  the  Justice 
Depirtment,  the  Attorney  General  Is  the  la"W". 
Hf>  'Id  Greenberg  to  clear  out  by  6:30  p.m. 
I'  w  i.s  then  3  o'clock. 

Greenberg.  father  of  three,  who  was  also 
concerned  about  the  effects  of  a  sudden  de- 
parture on  his  civil  rights  colleagues,  asked 
if  he  might  be  allowed  to  resign  In  a  month, 

But  Leonard  was  adamant. 
There  Is  an  old  Irish  saying,"  said  Leo- 
hard.  "  'When  you  start  throwing  shillelaghs 


around,  you  h^ve  to  expect  to  get  hit  by  one 
on  the  back  of  your  head,"  And  If  some  of 
your  colleagues  feel  as  you  do,  they  should 
quit   right  now." 

Thus  Greenberg,  who  had  put  In  so  many 
weeks  of  overtime  for  the  division,  was  given 
two  and  a  half  hours  to  compose  a  forced 
letter  of  resignation,  clear  out  his  desk  and 
leaye  the  building. 

|Prom  the  Washington  (DC)  Post, 
Oct,  5,  1969) 
"Rtjnnino  Orr  at  the  Moxjth" 
As  defensive  case-making  goes,  we  believe 
the  nation  may  have  witnessed  a  legal  break- 
through the  other  day  In  the  remarks  of  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Civil  Rights, 
Jerrls  Leonard,  on  the  subject  of  school  de- 
segregation. It  Is  not  for  us  to  say  In  what 
direction  the  breakthrough  was  made  or  even 
which  way  It  wais  going  when  last  seen.  We 
heard  only  the  crash  and  tinkle  of  forensic 
glass  and  knew  we  were  In  the  presence  of 
Innovation,  "Take  the  Mississippi  situation 
out,"  lawyer  Leonard  said,  "and  give  me  one 
example  where  we  have  not  vigorously  en- 
forced the  civil  rights  law,"  Take  the  Missis- 
sippi situation  out^the  mind  leaps  to  Sher- 
man Adams  (take  the  Goldfine  situation 
out  ,  ,  .),  to  Abe  Fortas  (take  the  Wolf  son 
situation  out  .  .  .1 ,  to  Lyndon  Johnson  (take 
the  Vietnam  situation  out  .  .  .),  and  to  all 
the  others  who  lost  a  case  because  they 
didn't  have  the  wit  to  retain  Mr.  Leonard. 

Dei)endlng  on  whether  you  view  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General's  riposte  as  a  new 
high  or  a  new  low  In  the  technique  of  self- 
defense,  you  will  be  able  to  Judge  whether 
or  not  you  would  want  him  representing  you. 
But  the  fact  is  that  he  Is  meant  to  represent 
the  Interest  of  citizens — mostly  black — 
whose  civil  rights  have  been  (and  are  being) 
tromped  upon.  How  does  he  view  this  mis- 
sion? It  Is  Interesting  that  In  the  same  week 
In  which  Attorney  General  Mitchell  was 
banging  the  pots  and  pans  for  law  and  order 
("I  believe  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  a 
law-enforcement  agency.  I  think  that  persons 
who  break  the  law  ought  to  be  promptly  ar- 
rested and  tried  .  .  ."),  his  lieutenant  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  was  setting  up  a  wholly 
different  kind  of  ruckus.  When  he  was  asked 
about  the  views  of  those  who  make  and  In- 
terpret the  laws  and  who  have  found  them- 
selves at  odds  with  administration  policy,  he 
replied:  "I  don't  care  If  It's  Judges,  lawyers, 
legislators  or  whoever  disagrees,"  He  also 
made  plain  that  these  laws  were  not  going 
to  be  enforced  so  long  as  numerous  people 
found  them  Inconvenient  and  resisted  them. 
His  reply  to  one  reporter  at  a  press  conference 
gave  a  vivid  outline  of  the  limits  of  law  en- 
forcement as  understood  by  Mr,  Leonard : 

The  only  thing  that  changes  is  the  resist- 
ance that  you  run  Into,  and  you  can't  pre- 
dict that.  There  is  no  way  of  predicting  that. 
There  was  no  way.  for  instance,  of  our  pre- 
dicting that  2500  whites  were  going  to  storm 
a  school  board  meeting — and  you  should  have 
stayed  down  there  with  me,  Carl,  you  would 
have  really  learned  something  about  this 
whole  process.  I  mean  it.  Twenty-five  hun- 
dred yelling,  raging  white  people  standing 
there  In  a  high  school  auditorium,  one  wom- 
an vrith  a  noose  demanding  that  the  school 
board  close  the  schools.  Now  I'll  tell  you 
something,  Mr.  Stern,  even  you  would  have 
voted  to  close  the  schools  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

So  much  for  law  enforcement — one  won- 
ders: does  the  principle  apply  to  campus  dis- 
orders and  uprisings  in  the  ghetto  as  well? 
The  Assistant  Attorney  General  maintained 
that  this  special  permissiveness  was  owing  to 
lack  of  enforcement  funds  and  personnel,  not 
to  a  lack  of  devotion.  Well,  we  shall  see.  Mr. 
Leonard's  remarks  were  made  by  way  of  re- 
sponding to  the  publication  of  a  protest  by 
the  lawyers  in  his  division  against  the  De- 
partment's preventing   them   from   carrying 


out  "clearly  defined  legal  requirements."  It 
had  been  a  very  decorous  and  restrained  re- 
bellion, Just  as  the  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  score,  made  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commissioners  among  others,  had 
been  notable  for  Its  responsible,  more-ln -sor- 
row tone.  To  this — mention  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission's  complaints — Mr.  Leon- 
ard had  a  reply  too:  "I  think  you've  got  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  frankly  nmnlng  off  at  the 
mouth  who  don't  know  what  the  facts  are." 
We  think  someone  Is  running  off  at  the 
mouth  too — but  we  don't  think  it's  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LujAN)  ;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:  i 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Pollock,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RuppE.  for  15  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 17. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes  )  ;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:  > 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 17. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  December  17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
re\ise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsm  to  revise  and 
extend  remarks  made  in  connection  with 
conference  report  on  H.R.  14916. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  following  the  vote  on 
S.  740. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  to  revise 
and  extend  remarks  made  on  H.R.  14213. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  four  in- 
stances. 

iThe  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuJAN*  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: » 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cordova. 

Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Purcell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Tkompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 

Instances 
Mr  Meeds 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  GAi.LACHER 

Mr.  Ottingkr  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney 

Mr  RoDiNo 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Olsen. 

Mr  Griefin 

Mr.  Patten 

Mr  Ryan  in  five  instances 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Clay  in  eight  instances. 

Mr  Wolff  :n  two  instances. 

Mr  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  2244  An  act  to  amend  section  212iai 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  a-s  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate  and    ForeUn    Commerce 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  .signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  11711  An  act  "o  amend  section  510  of 
the  In-ernational  Calms  Settlement  Act  of 
1949  to  extend  the  time  within  which  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  is 
required  to  complete  Its  affairs  In  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  claims  against  the 
Government  ot  Cuba. 


BILLS    AST)    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  pre.sent  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bill.s  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R.  210  An  act  to  eliminate  requirements 
for  disclosure  of  construction  details  on  pas- 
senger '.  essels  meeting  prescribed  safety 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  4244  An  act  to  raise  the  celling  on 
appropriations  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States; 

H  R.  11711  \n  act  to  amend  section  510 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949  to  extend  the  time  within  which  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  Is 
required  to  complete  its  affairs  :n  connection 
wl'h  the  settlement  o{  claims  against  "he 
Government  of  Cuba,  and 

HJ  Res  10  Joint  resolution  authorlzini? 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week 
of  March.  1970.  as  Volunteers  of  America 
Week 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STOKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 

at  5  o'clock  and  6  minutes  pm  >.  the 

House      adjourned       until       tomorrow. 

Wednesday.   December    17.    1969,   at    12 

o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1415  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation ti  amend  the  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing appropriations  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  Lf  its  share  of  the  expen.ses 
of  the  Pan  American  Railways  Congress  As- 
sociation; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1416  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  proposals  for  improving  Internal 
audit  In  the  Department  of  state;  lo  the 
Committee  on  Government  OperaUone. 

1417  A  letter  from  the  .Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  tran.smlttlng  a  report  of  rec- 
ords proposed  for  di.sposal  under  the  law;  to 
t,^ie  Committee  on   House   -Administration 

1418  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  concerning  the  claim  of 
Anthony  P  Miller,  Inc  ,  against  the  United 
-tates.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31 
u' S  C  236:  to  the  <'>nimlt'ee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
lornnuttee.s  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
Imp  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  a.s  follows 

Mr  PERKINS  C(jmmlttee  lin  Education 
and  Labor  H  R  860  A  bill  Ui  amend  section 
302  ic)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
.'Vet.  1947.  to  permit  employer  contributions 
for  Joint  industry  promotion  of  products 
in  certain  Instances;  with  amendments 
iRept  No  91-756)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr  ICHORD  Committee  on  Internal 
Securitv  H  R.  14864  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  to  authorize 
'he  Federal  Government  to  insutute  meas- 
ures f  -r  the  protection  nf  defense  produc- 
tion and  of  classified  information  released 
to  industry  against  acts  r.f  subversion,  and 
for  other  purposes,  without  amendment 
iRept  No  91  7571  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

.Mr  DEI^NEY  Comnuttee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  754  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H  R  14944  a  bill  to  authorize 
an  adequate  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  fireign  embassies, 
and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept  No  91  758). 
Referred  to  the  Hou.se  Calendar 

Mr  SISK  Committee  on  Rules  House  Res- 
olution 755  Resolution  for  consideration  of 
H  R.  15091  .^  bill  to  Idwer  interest  rates  and 
fight  inflation,  to  help  housing  small  biLsi- 
ness.  and  emplo\-ment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses Rept  No  91  759)  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 

Mr  YOUNG  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  572  Resolution  amending  Hou.se 
Resolution  200.  9lst  Congress;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept  No  91  7601  Fieferred  to  the 
House  Calendar 

Mr  PERKINS  Committee  of  Conference 
Conference  report  on  S  2917  iRept.  No.  91- 
781)     Ordered   to   be  printed 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bilLs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ADAIR 
H  R.  15373    A  bill  to  encoura^  the  growth 


of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland : 

HR.  15274  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr    CARTER; 

HR  15275  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  State  lush  and  wildlife  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Ope.-a- 
tions 

H  R  15276  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  on  Memorial  Day  and 
end  on  Lab<jr  Day  of  each  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    DON  H    CLAUSEN: 

H  R.  15277  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  u.^es 
of  the  names  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  have  died  a.s  a  result  of  combat  actions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H  R  15278  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Quality;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr   FRIEDEL 

HR  1,5279  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  l!i37  to  provide  a  15- 
percent  across-the-board  increase  in  annui- 
ties and  pensions  thereunder  iwlth  a  mini- 
mum retirement  annuity  of  $80  a  month); 
•o  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H  R   15280    .\   bill   to  enable  consumers  to 
protect     themselves     against     arbitrary,    er- 
roneous, and   malicious  credit   Information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
By  Mr    KLEPPE: 

H  R   15281    A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality:    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  KYL 

H  R.  15282  A  bill  to  reform  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Income  tax  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    McDONALD  of  Michigan: 

HR  15283  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  furnish- 
ing of  mailing  lists  and  other  lists  of  names 
or  addresses  by  Government  agencies  to  the 
public  in  connection  with  the  u.se  of  the  US 
malls,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfSce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   NIX 

H.R.  15284  A  bill  to  amend  the  Annual 
and  Sick  I,eave  Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  to 
provide  home  leave  for  Federal  seafarinir  ()er- 
sonnel  and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr   O'NEILL  of  Massachu.setts  ( for 
himself,  Mr   F\'qua,  Mr.  Fai.lon.  Mr. 

WHn-EHl-RST,       Mr        DONOHtTE.       Mr. 

Sandman.  Mr  Cramer,  Mr.  Frey,  and 
Mr.  CONTEi  : 

HR  15285  .\  bill  to  create  a  marine  re- 
Siiurces  conservation  and  devek.pment 
fiind:  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
revenues  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands: 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   O'NEILL  of  Massachu.setts  (for 
himself.  Mr   Pt'qua.  Mr.  Fai.lon.  Mr. 

WniTEHfR.ST.        Mr.        DONOHUE,       Mr 

Sandman,    Mr     Cramer.    Mr     Frey, 
and  Mr    Conte)  : 
H  R    15286    A  bill  U:>  grant  U>  each  coasttl 
State  mineral  rights  In  the  subeoll  and  sea- 
bed of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  extend- 
ing   to   a    line   which    is    12   miles    from    the 
ojast  of  such  State    and  for  other  purpi^ee. 
to  the  Oonirruttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ROTH 
HR   15387   A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  ui  provide  that  sexuaJly  provoca- 
tive mall  matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable 
In  the  malls  shall  be  sent  by  registered  mail; 
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10  the  Committee  on   Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS    (for  himself,  ^4r. 

Perkins.   Mr.   Scheuer,  Mr.   Reio  of 

New    York,    Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho, 

Mrs.    Mink.    Mr.    Dellenback,    Mr. 

WiixiAM    D.    Ford.    Mr.    Mexdb.    Mr. 

Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dknt, 

Mr.     Hathaway,     Mr.     O'Hara.     Mr. 

Gaydos,  Mr.  Hklstoski,  Mr.  Morsx, 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr,  Stokes,  Mr.  Hos- 

MER.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  MacGregor,  Mr. 

Hamilton.     Mr.     Whitehurst,     and 

Mr    Yates)  : 

H  R   15288    A    bill    to    authorize    the    U.S. 

C.miml.'^sioner  of  Education  to  establish  edu- 

f.itional  proerams  to  encourage  understand- 

iiia  of  policies  and  support  of  activities  de- 

.-mned    to    enhance    environmental    quality 

;Kid    maintain    ecological    balanc*:     to     the 

Committee   on   Education   and   Labor. 

By  Mr.   BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Hansen    of    Idaho.   Mr.   Pomxl,   Mr. 
McClory.    Mr     Rees.    Mr.    BtrrrON, 
Mr      Symington.     Mr.    Riecle,    Mr. 
Udall    Mrs.   Heckler  of   Massachu- 
setts.  Mr    Koch.   Mr.   Dingell,   Mr. 
MiKVA.  Mr   Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham.  Mr.   Ottinger.    Mr.   St.   Onge, 
Mr      Pepper.     Mr.     Mollohan,     Mr. 
Pike,    and    Mr.    ParbsteinI  : 
H  R   15289    A    bill    to    authorize    the    U.S. 
Commissioner     of     Education     to     establish 
educational    programs   to   encourage   under- 
st.inding  of  policies  and  support  of  activities 
di\signed  to  enhance  environmental  quality 
and    maintain    ecological    balance:     to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Liibor. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr  Bl\gci.  Mr  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Obey,   Mr    Anderson   of   California, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.   T.UNNBY,  Mr.   Priedkl,   and   Mr. 
Gilbert)  : 
H.R.  15290.  A    bin    to    authorize    the    U.S. 
Commissioner     of     Education     to     establish 
educational   programs   to   encourage    under- 
standing  of   policies  and   support   of   activ- 
ities   designed     to    enhance    environmental 
quality  and  maintain  ecological  balance:   to 
the  Coininlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO : 
H.R.  15291.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors"  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H  Jl.  15292.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality:    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  15293.   A   bill   to    amend   title   XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
ment  for   chiropractors'   services   under   the 
program    of    supplementary    medical    insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  15294.   A   bill   to   prohibit   the   use   of 
the  name  of  any  of  certain   deceased   serv- 
icemen unless  consent  to  so   use  the  name 
Is  given  by  the  next  of  kin  of  the  service- 
man: to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH    (for  himself.  Mr.   Co- 
HELAN,    Mr.   Culver.    Mr.   Hawkins. 
Mr.      Hdngate,      Mr.      Jacobs.      Mr. 
O'Hara,  and  Mr.  Roybali  ; 
H.R.  15295.   A   bill   to   provide   for   the   es- 
tablishment   of    a    Commission     on     Mari- 
huana: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS; 
H.R.  15296.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on    Environmental    Quality;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  'WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res.  1034.   Joint  resolution   to   extend 
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for  2  months  the  authority  to  limit  the 
rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  payable  on 
time  and  savings  deposits  and  accounts:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.J.  Res.  1035.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing- 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  Ju- 
dlclarv. 

"By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.  Res.  752.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  conducting  studies  and  inves- 
tigations authorized  by  rule  XI (8)  incurred 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By    Mr.    WIGGINS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
"zwach,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
WHrTEHURST,      Mr.      Weicker.      Mr. 
Waldie,    Mr.    Shipley,    Mr.    Schnee- 
BELi,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Patten,    Mr.    Matsunaca,    and    Mr. 
Lukens)  : 
H.  Res.  753.  Resolution  for  amendment  to 
rule  XV.  Rules  oi   the  House  of   Represent- 
atives relating  to  calls  of  the  roll  and  House; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rale  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  15297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  In  Kyong 
Yi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRASER : 
H.R.  15298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
Blanchard;    to    the    Committee   on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

"Bv  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  15299.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarencla 
Sherburn;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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PROF.  HARDY  CROSS  DHXARD 
ELECTED  MEMBER  OF  INTERNA- 
nONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
:ocently  elected  member  of  the  Inter- 
!..Uional  Court  of  Justice  at  the  Hague 
1^  Prof.  Hardy  Cross  Dillard,  former  Dean 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School. 
Hardy  Dillard  is  well  known  to  many 
Members  of  the  Senate.  He  was  a  law 
classmate  at  Virginia  of  our  colleague, 
Senato:-  John  Stennis.  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Pearson.  Scott,  and  I,  as  alumni 
of  the  law  school  at  Charlottesville,  have 
liad  occasion  to  observe  the  humor, 
charm,  and  ''keen  perspective  of  the 
.science  of  the  law"  mentioned  in  an  edi- 
torial about  Judge  Dillard,  published  in 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
for  December  1969. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dillard  op  the  World  Court 

(The  writer  of  the  following  guest  editorial, 
Eberhard  P.  Deutsch  of  New  Orleans,  is  a 
former  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Committee  on  Peace  and  Law 
Through  United  Nations  and  is  now  editor 
of  The  International  Lawyer,  the  publication 
of  the  Section  of  International  and  Com- 
parative Law.) 

The  election  of  Hardy  Cross  Dillard  as  a 
member  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
must  Inevitably  give  a  measure  of  confidence 
In  that  tribunal  to  even  its  most  cynical 
critics. 

Judge  Dillard  was  born  in  New  Orleans  in 
1902,  son  of  a  distinguished  educator,  Dr 
James  Hardy  Dillard,  Dean  of  arts  and 
sciences  at  Tulane  University  and  founder 
of  Dillard  University.  He  received  his  bache- 
lor's degree  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1925.  In  1927  he 
was  graduated  In  law  from  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  from  1930  to  1931  he  was  a 
Carnegie  fellow  in  International  law  at  the 
University  of  Paris. 

With  the  exception  of  a  year  In  private 
practice  In  New  York,  his  legal  career  has 
been  exclusively  In  teaching— primarily  at. 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School,  of 
which  he  was  dean  from  1963  until  his  recent 
retirement.  He  also  has  been  visiting  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Columbia  University,  Fulbrlght 
lecturer  at  Oxford,  Carnegie  lecturer  at  the 
Hague  Academy  of  International  Law,  and 
director  of  studies  at  the  School  of  Military 
Government  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
at  the  National  War  College. 


During  World  'War  II  he  had  a  distin- 
guished military  career  in  various  command 
and  staff  assignments,  and  he  is  the  liolder 
of  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oaic  Leaf  Cluster 
and  of  the  Bronze  Star. 

Judge  Dillard  is  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Societv  of  International  Law,  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  American  Law 
Institute,  a  fellow  of  the  American  Bar 
Foundation,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Phi  Delta  Phi  and  the  Order  of  the 
Coif.  Reference  has  aptly  been  made  to  Judge 
Dillard  as  "one  of  America's  leading  legal 
scholars  and  a  worthy  successor  In  that  role 
to  the  late  Dean  Roscoe  Pound"  (51  A.B.A.J 
237   (1965)  ). 

Aside  from  his  impressive  educational  and 
professional  baclcground,  which  fits  him  so 
eminently  for  the  high  Judicial  post  for 
which  he  has  been  chosen.  Judge  Dillard  Is 
endowed  with  a  charming  personality  and  a 
delightful  sense  of  humor,  both  of  which 
qualities  he  applies  somewhat  whimsically  to 
his  keen  perspective  of  the  science  of  the  law. 
This  characteristic  has  won  him  a  host  of 
admirers  among  international  lawyers  and 
lay  diplomats  alilse. 

Judge  Dillard  will  bring  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  a  humanistic  insight 
Into  Its  Juridical  affairs  which,  coupled  with 
his  basic  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  law  and  the  absolute  Integrity  of  his 
devotion  to  its  principles,  should  do  much 
to  shore  up  the  world's  ebbing  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  that  tribunal. 
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OPERATION  NOEX 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

dF  tinnessh 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16.   1969 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Speaker,  last  week  I 
attended  a  Chnsrmas  party  In  the  Long- 
worth  Buildint;  cafeteria  which  to  me, 
exemphfied  the  real  meanng  of  Christ- 
mas— the  time  of  .sharing 

The  occasion  was  a  Christmas  party 
for  servicemen  ;n  Washington  area  hos- 
pitals, and  called  Operation  NOEL. 
wliich  means  no  one  ever  lonely  The 
idea  was  conceived  2  days  before  Thanks- 
Kivini;  bv  Joe  Westner.  the  husband  of 
Fran  Westner.  who  is  legislative  assist- 
ant to  our  i.'ood  colleauue  from  North 
Dakota.  Tom  Kleppe 

PYan  mentioned  i'  to  Mrs  Olivf  Hunt 
a  member  of  my  ,^uff,  who  [)rompt!y  in- 
troduced Fran  to  Mrs  Kathy  Pierpan, 
secretary  to  our  good  colleague  from 
New  York  Otis  Pike  After  having  in- 
troduced the  two  Olive  then  had  to  re- 
turn toTiur  ncmgres-s tonal  district  in  Ten- 
nessee, but  she  had  performed  a  most 
valuable  .-service  to  the  success  of  Opera- 
tion NOFX,  by  introducing  two  congres- 
sional .secntanes  who  know  how  to  get 
the  job  done 

By  the  time  Operation  NOEL  was  or- 
gan;;'ed,  2  weeks  remained  before  the 
event  which  was  planned  tor  December 
10,  and  the  details  '.vere  becoming  more 
and  more  involved  After  an  invitation 
went  out  to  .\Tembers  of  Cont;ress,  with  a 
plea  for  contributions,  donations  poured 
into  the  two  ofBces  VTSIAL  radio  earned 
messages  throughout  each  dav,  and  offers 
of  assistance  came  from  all  over  the 
Washington  area 

Those  of  you  who  had  an  opportunity 
to  attend  the  Christmas  party  last  week 
know  what  a  tremendous  success  it  was 
At  one  time,  nearly  1.500  honored  guests. 
Members  of  Congre.ss,  servicemen  and 
hoste-sses  crowded  the  cafeteria,  enjoyed 
entertainment  provided  by  the  Manne 
Corps  Band,  a  buffet  dinner.  Christmas 
gifts  for  the  .servicemen.  Christmas 
carols  by  the  Pnnce  Georiies  Chorus, 
with  the  overall  assistance  of  Jim  Evans 
of  WMAL  as  the  master  nt  ceremonies. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  for  many 
wa-s  the  appearance  of  Mrs  Mamie 
Eisenhower,  who  traveled  from  Gettys- 
burg in  driving  rain. 

.\s  Mrs.  Fi.senhower.  Gen  William 
Westnuoreland.  Gen  Lewis  Wait,  and 
Fran  and  Kathy  cut  a  five-tiered  cake 
with  a   Marine  sword,  -he  .said 

I  ju.st  wanted  the  boys  to  know  we  cared 
I  wuuldn  t  have  missed  this  for  anything 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  ar- 
rived earlv  in  the  evening  intending  to 
.stay  for  1.5  or  20  minutes,  and  staved 
more  than  an  hour,  going  from  table  to 
table  chatting  with  the  servicemen 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
atmosphere  at  the  party,  a.z  I  looked 
around  and  saw  [jretty  congressional  sec- 
retaries steering  servicemen  to  Ubles. 
making  certain  they  had  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink  and  carr>'ing  out  the  theme 
of  the  party— no  one  ever  lonely    I  was 
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tremendouslv  impressed  as  I  looked 
around  the  room  and  saw  Members  of 
Congre.ss  from  all  over  the  country  sit 
down  with  sorv:.emen  and  literally  spend 
the  evening  with  them 

Mr  SpeakT  in  my  years  on  Capitol 
Hill.  I  have  never  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  tunction  which  drew  .so 
many  of  my  » oUeagues  for  one  reason 
only — to  5ay  Merry  Christmas  and  many 
thanks — without  any  motivation  other 
than  to  spend  an  evening  with  our 
servicemen  who  have  done  .so  much  for 
us. 

A  t;reat  deal  of  credit  goes  to  tiiose 
who  worked  .so  hard  and  it  i.s  impossible 
to  list  the  names.  b\:'  my  colleagues  know- 
how  hard  their  >taiTs  worked  to  make 
Operation  NOEL  a  success  To  Fran  and 
Joe  Westner.  to  Kathy  Pierpan.  and  to 
Olive  Hunt  who  introdured  them,  and 
to  our  colleagues  Tom  Kieppe  and  Otis 
Pike    I  extend  my  sincerest   thanks 

At  this  time.  I  include  two  articles 
which  app>eared  in  the  Washington  Fve- 
nin:;  Star 

:From   the   Evening   Star.   Dec.   5.    1969 1 
Christmas    for   2.000  GIs 
I  By  M    M    Flatleyi 
With  lots  of  ambition,  hard  work  and  co- 
operation   from    husbands,    bosses,   co-work- 
ers and  outside  organizations,  two  congres- 
sional   secretaries    hive.    In    less    than    three 
weeks,   organized     u    day    of     pre-Chrlstnias 
partying   that   will    include   ail   of    the   more 
than    2.000   wounded    servlcenien   canvalesc- 
tng  in  six  local  hospitals 

Mrs  Fran  Westner.  secretary  to  Rep 
Thomas  Kleppe  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mrs 
Kathy  Pierpan.  secretary  of  Rep  Otis  Pike 
of  New  York,  liope  Operation  NOEL  i  No 
One  Ever  Lonely)  will  serve  as  the  kick-off 
for  ali-inclusive  servicemen's  parlies  in 
other  states 

"There  are  alwuys  some  left  out."  Fran 
said  recently,  but  OperHtlon  NOEL  won't 
forget  anybody  this  year  " 

Planned  as  a  Joint  venture  with  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area,  USO,  the  operation  will 
include  .i  buffet  dinner  party  Wednesday 
from  6  to  9  p  m  In  the  Longworth  Offlce 
Building 

The  women  expect  upwards  of  300 
wounded  veterans  to  attend,  many  In  wheel- 
chairs or  stretchers  and  more  on  crutches 
and  canes  Congressional  guests  and  their 
BtatTs,  as  well  as  prominent  governmen'  of- 
ficials, .ire  expected  to  carry  attendance  past 
500 

riTTS     TO     HOSPrTALS 

For  the  majority  of  soldiers,  sailors.  Ma- 
rines and  airmen  who  cannot  go  to  the 
Longworth  party,  House  and  Senate  volun- 
'eers  will  distribute  gifts  In  the  wards  of  the 
Bethesdi  Naval,  Walter  Reed  Army,  Quan- 
nco  Marine,  Ft  Belvoir  and  Ft  Meade  hos- 
pitals. 

Two  patients  from  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
will  attend  the  evening  buffet 

V'">Iunteers  also  will  meet  Mecilvar  planes 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  Andrews  Wedne.sday 
afternoon  TTiey  will  present  each  Vietnam 
veteran  with  a  Christmas  present  a.'?  he 
(iepUmes 

Credir  for  conceiving  the  servlcewlde,  area- 
aide  party  goes  to  Fran  and  her  husband 
J-ie    formerly  of  the  Marine  Corps 

For  the  last  few  years  the  Westners  have 
invited  two  Marines  from  Quantlco  to  share 
Thanksgiving  dinner  with  themselves  and 
their  two  small  chlldrer. 

This  year  they  were  discussing  the  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  would  nf)t  have  holiday 
plans  and  two  days  before  TTiank-sglvlng, 
FYan  made  a  few  calls"  to  see  what  could 
be  done  on  short  notice  for  Christmas 
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JOIN  roncEs 

A  mutual  friend  Introduced  her  to  Kathy 
who  organlaed  Christmas  parties  for  hospi- 
talized Marines  In  1S>67  and  1968  The  parties 
had  been  sponsored  by  her  boss  and  Rep 
Bab  Mathlas  of  California,  both  former  Ma- 
rines 

The  USO  was  anxious  to  help,  and  Cflmnier- 
ilal  firms,  when  c  mtacted,  volunteered  re- 
freshments, decoratl.in.s  and  wrapping  p.iper 

TTie  girls  still  need  donations  of  gift  Uems 
^uch  as  cigarettes,  slippers,  razor  blades  and 
shav:ng  cream 

Party  invitations  printed  in  a  routine 
newsletter  made  nn  mention  of  money  or 
other  donations  needed,  but  both  office 
phones  "rang  off  the  hook"  as  staffers  and 
their  b.jsses  called  to  volunteer  time  and 
<]onaie  money 

•'\  lot  of  people  said  they  had  wanted  to 
do  .something,  but  didn't  know  how  to  go 
al>.")ut  l>,"  Fran  said 

Jim  Evans  of  WMAL  will  emcee  Wednes- 
day evening  The  Marine  Band,  Nick  Jaggl 
Quartet  and  Prince  Georges  Chorus  will  en- 
tertain 

One  of  our  greatest  call.s  "  Kathv  said. 
wa.s  from  Rep  Bob  Michel  who  Is  a  won- 
derful singer— he's  going  to  do  that." 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Dec    11,    1969| 
Yt-i.E  Party  for  GI  s  Unranked  Succe.ss 

I  By  M.  M    PlaUeyi 
There    were    no   Spec     4'8   or   Pfcs   nt    last 
nights    J'.int    Congresslonnl-USO    p.\rty    for 
Wounded  Vietnam  veterans 

For  a  few  short  hours  there  were  Just  some 
3iM)  men  l:i  unlfor:n  and  civvies  who  h.id 
oome  to  enjoy  a  buffet  dinner,  beer,  cham- 
p  igne  and  the  company  of  an  almost  equal 
liimiber  of  young  pirls  acting  a.s  hostetses. 
Would  you  believe  this  is  tlie  first  lime 
I've  danced  In  over  eight  months^"'  asked 
une  young  soldier  now  recuperating  n'  t..c 
Ft    Belvoir  hospital 

Like    the    other    men,    he    had    listed    only 
his  name  and  home  town   on   ills  name  t.ig 
nu    rank,   serial    number   cr   branch   nf 
service. 

Last  night's  party,  dubbed  Operation 
NOEL  iNo  One  Ever  Lonely l.  was  the  uirk 
mainly  of  two  congre^-sIonai  secret  fines.  Mrs. 
Kathy  Pierpan.  secretary  to  Rep  OtU  G. 
Pike  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Fr.m  Westner. 
secretary  to  Rep  Thomas  S  Kleppe  of  Xcrth 
Dakota. 

In  less  than  three  weeks'  time,  with  the 
lielp  of  their  bosses,  liusbands  ai;d  coworkers 
they  pulled  together  a  party  that  drew  vet- 
er.ins  from  all  six  military  hospitals  In  the 
Wasiilnglon  urea,  ;.  lew  tieadllner  guests  and 
more  senators  and  representatives  than  any- 
one could  count. 

Three  bands  played  throughout  the  eve- 
tung,  Jim  Evans  of  W.M.AL  str^ed  as  emcee 
and  Rep  Robert  H  Michel  of  IlUnoi.s  led  a 
few  Christmas  carols  that  were  practically 
drowned  .lut  by  the  people  tulklng  and 
laughing  at  table.s  h.  Idmg  an  even  number 
of  young  men  and  wumen  except  when 

the  women  were  in  the  major. ty. 

Farl.er  in  the  dav  volunte?rs  distributed 
Chri.'itmas  gift  packages  to  veterans  a'  all 
hospitals  who  were  unable  to  attend  the 
Longworth    Office    Building   party 

Among  those  table  hopping  t  >  shake  hands 
and  pal  .shoulders  were  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird.  Mrs  Mamie  Eisenhower.  .'Kriny 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen  William  C  Westmoreland, 
.Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Gen  Louis  Walt  and  Brig  Gen  Fred  Havnes. 
USMC 

Two  Mprlnes  offered  Impromptu  toasts 
to  those  giving  the  party 

Sgt  Ken  Altazan  who  spent  a  vear  In 
overseas  hofcpitals  and  expects  to  leave  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Ho.spilal  seven  m.ontlis  and 
two  leg  operations  from  now,  said  to  loud 
applause 
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We're  not  looking  for  sympathy;  just  some 
hacking  for  the  guys  still  over  there." 

Sgt.  E  J.  Wentworth  said  he  had  enjoyed 
the  party  especially  because  he  was  re- 
united with  some  of  the  men  he  met  briefly 
in  Vietnam 

Sgt  Wentworth  lost  his  left  hand  and  leg 
alter  seven  and  a  half  months  as  a  squad 
leader  In  Vietnam.  He  expects  to  spend 
aoout  another  year  and  a  half  at  Bethesda 

•  trying  to  put  myself  together." 

'Fhe  party  liad  been  scheduled  to  end  at 
9  p  m  but  continued  unabated  almost  two 
liours  longer. 

•  This  is  the  first  party  for  Vietnam  service- 
iiieni   I've   been   to.  "  said  one  congressman, 

•  where  the  GIs  really  participated  and  every- 
one really  mingled   " 


COLOR-TV  SALES  IN  TROUBLE 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  Arizona 
is  bound  up  in  the  manufacture  of  con- 
siuner  electronics  as  a  major  portion  of 
our  manufacturing.  Therefore,  anything 
which  adversely  aCfects  the  electronics 
industry  will  inevitably  and  adversely 
iitfect  Arizonans. 

Yesterday  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
l/ablished  a  story  citing  the  fourth  quar- 
ter slump  in  sales  of  color-TV  sets.  In 
part.  I  believe,  this  decline  is  due  to 
inflation  that  leaves  people  with  less  dis- 
cretionary income;  and  also  I  am  sure 
the  import  rate  of  new  color-TV  sets, 
which  has  been  doubling  every  year,  has 
affected  the  ability  of  domestic  manu- 
facturers to  compete. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  to  which  I  refer, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PicTVRE  Goes  Blooey — Color-TV  Makers  Htt 
By  Slump  in  Sales  In  4th  QnARiXR;  '69 
Total  Seen  Traiuno  '68 

( By  Dan  Rottenberg) 

Chicago. — Color-television  makers  no 
longer  beat  around  the  bush  when  asked  how 
sales  are  doing.  "We've  been  hit  like  a  ton  of 
bricks."  says  Syl  Argentln,  director  of  market 
research  for  Admiral  Corp. 

That's  hardly  an  exaggeration.  Distribu- 
tors' unit  sales  of  American-label  color-TV 
seu.  up  a  healthy  5.4  ^t  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1969,  have  been  so  disastrous  in 
the  lourth  quarter— running  about  20To  be- 
low comparable  1968  figures — that  totals  for 
the  year  already  have  fallen  behind  those  of 
last  year  and  show  no  hope  of  catching  up. 

Its  expected  December  sales  will  be  15'T: 
ijelow  last  December's;  In  fact,  industry 
sources  say  the  number  of  color  sets  sold  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  normally  the  distributors' 
strongest  p)eriod,  won't  even  equal  third 
quarter  sales. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  sets  sold  is 
only  pan  of  the  story,  because  color-TV  buy- 
ers increasingly  are  choosing  lower-priced 
models.  The  average  price  of  a  color  receiver 
Sold  today  is  under  $350,  according  to  the  Na- 
Uonal  Association  of  Radio-TV  Dealers.  Less 
than    two  years   ago    the   average  was   $650. 

The  sudden  softening  of  the  color-set 
market  is  a  bitter  pill  for  American  compa- 
nies, which  have  concentrated  increasingly 
on  color  television  as  Imports  have  gained  In 
the  lower-priced  radio,  tai>e,  phonogrt^h  and 
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black-and-white  TV  markets.  Foreign-label 
items  already  account  for  about  80%  of  all 
tape  players,  60%  of  aU  radios,  25 'p  of  black- 
and-white  TV  sets  and  20  7o  of  phonographs 
sold  in  the  U.S.  And  the  imports  are  showing 
healthy  gains  in  all  home-entertainment  cat- 
egories while  American-label  items,  with  the 
exception  of  tape  players,  will  be  uniformly 
down  in  1969. 

big-dollar  strategy 
"U.S.  companies  have  all  but  abdicated  the 
low  end  of  the  price  scale  to  the  Importers," 
says  a  spokesman  for  the  dealers'  association. 
"Domestic  producers  have  been  banking  on 
their  big-dollar  Items,  most  notably  color 
TV."  American-label  color-TV  volume  ex- 
ceeded $2  billion  In  1968  wlule  sales  of  Im- 
ports were  Just  $39  million. 

Unfortunately  for  this  strategy,  blg-tlcket 
Items  are  the  first  to  suffer  in  periods  of  tight 
credit  and  economic  uncertainty.  Just  as 
auto  sales  were  affected  early  by  Government 
anti-inflatlon  measures,  color-TV  sales  have 
sagged  for  the  same  reason. 

More  than  65  Tb  of  color-TV  buyers  use 
financing,  a  route  that  Is  closed  to  them  if 
funds  are  too  expensive  or  una\~allable.  Also. 
"A  man's  not  likely  to  commit  himself  to  a 
loan  If  he's  afraid  he'll  be  laid  oft,"  says 
Admiral's  Mr.  Argentin.  He  adds  that  con- 
sumers are  "more  conservative,  more  nega- 
tive" than  they  were  tliree  or  four  months 
ago. 

Earlier  this  year,  spokesmen  confidently 
predicted  color  sales  by  distributors  of  any- 
where from  six  million  to  6  3  million  sets,  up 
from  last  year's  5.8  million.  Now  the  figure 
appears  likely  to  fall  between  5.7  million  and 
5.8  million. 

Despite  the  suddenness  of  the  dip,  storm 
warnings  have  been  out  for  some  time.  In 
June  the  association  said  Its  dealer  members 
reported  sharp  decreases  In  color  sales  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year  and  noted  a  rise 
In  dealer  Inventories.  At  the  time,  factory 
sales  were  up  and  factory  inventories  were 
low.  But  the  lessening  of  demand  for  sets  by 
dealers  has  Inflated  current  color-TV  inven- 
tories at  both  factory  and  distributor  levels 
to  25%  higher  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

That  may  be  good  news  for  consumers. 
Most  dealers  won't  be  cutting  prices  before 
Christmas,  reasoning  that  December  Is  their 
best  opportunity  to  make  up  for  earlier  losses. 
But  factories  and  distributors,  anxious  to 
unload  inventories,  may  already  be  cutting 
prices  to  dealers.  "Pricing  to  the  retaUer  is 
less  than  firm  right  now,"  says  Jules  Stein- 
berg, executive  vice  present  of  the  dealers 
group.  Some  of  the  factory  price  cuts  may  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  during  post-Christ- 
mas sales.  The  annual  Magnavox  Co.  post- 
Christmas  sales  will  feature  cuts  of  $20  to 
$50  on  retail  set  prices.  RCA  Corp.,  the  Syl- 
vanla  unit  of  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp.  and  several  other  companies  earlier  this 
month  cut  prices  as  much  as  10 '~c  on  the 
color-picture  tubes  they  sell  to  set  makers, 
citing  "overcapacity." 

But  while  consumers  smile,  color-set  mak- 
ers and  dealers  are  feeling  a  variety  of  effects, 
all  of  them  negative. 

Several  compHinles  have  said  earnings  fore- 
casts for  1969  would  have  to  be  reduced.  RCA 
President  David  SarnofT  last  week  expressed 
doubts  that  his  company — the  leader  in 
color-TV  sales — could  equal  last  year's  $2.37 
per  share  net,  as  it  had  earlier  expected  to 
do.  He  cited  a  shift  in  color-TV  purchases  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  price  spectrum  as  one 
of  the  recent  negative  factors. 

Warwick  Electronics  Inc.,  a  majority  owned 
subsidiary  of  Whirlpool  Corp..  recently  said  It 
won't  break  even  In  1969  as  it  had  earlier  ex- 
pected because  of  "the  general  softening"  of 
the  consumer  electronics  market  in  October 
and  November.  Warwick,  a  major  supplier  of 
television  sets  and  other  electronics  products 
to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  had  a  net  loss  of 
$4.7  million  in  1968  and  another  $4  million 
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in  the  first  half  of  1969,  but  earned  $676,000 
in  the  third  quarter  and  expected  higher 
earnings  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
layoffs  in  plants 
The  slowdown  also  lias  meant  layoffs  at 
companies  anxious  to  dispose  of  inventory. 
RCA  in  October  said  it  laid  off  1,325  workers 
at  three  color-TV  plants,  citing  a  drop  in 
sales  of  portable  and  small  table-model  color- 
TV  sets.  Warwick  last  week  said  a  drop  in 
orders  from  Sears  caused  it  to  lay  off  indefi- 
nitely 600  of  2,200  employees  at  its  Forrest 
City,  Ark.,  plant,  which  makes  color  sets. 
Color-TV  dealers,  who  felt  the  slowdown 
months  before  the  Industry  did  now  find 
themselves  "in  a  precarious  financial  po- 
sition," says  Mr.  Steinberg.  He  says  the  asso- 
ciation has  a  record  number  of  requests  from 
dealers  anxious  to  sell  their  stores. 

"Most  retailers  are  accustomed  to  working 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis."  Mr.  Steinberg 
says.  "When  sales  fall  and  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing inventory  rises,  some  dealers  are  in  hot 
water."  Mr.  Steinberg  says  the  number  of 
color  sales  by  dealers  will  be  off  at  least  5^"- 
for  tlie  year  and  dollar  volume  will  fall  at 
least  15%. 

Most  industry  spokesmen  say  they  expect 
antl-lnflation  measures — and  the  sluggish- 
ness on  coIcr-TV  snles — 13  linger  at  least 
through  the  first  half  of  1970;  that  view  has 
been  expressed  recently  by  officials  cf  RCA 
Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  .^dmiral  and  Magnavox, 
among  others. 

But  the  industry  expects  to  reap  a  h.a 
harvest  when  anii-lnfiation  measures  are 
lifted. 

"The  latent  demand  for  our  product  is 
there.  "  says  Walter  Fisher,  president  cf 
Zenith  Sales  Corp.,  marketing  arm  of  Zenith 
"The  purchase  of  a  color  TV  1;  something 
that  can  be  delayed,  but  It  cant  be  denied 
ultimately.  By  June  of  next  year,  consumers' 
caution  could  be  replaced  by  confidence,  and 
three  out  of  five  consumers  liave  yet  to  buy 
their  first  color  set." 

Mr.  Steinberg  sees  another  reason  for  hope : 
The  need  of  consumers  to  replace  the  more 
than  four  million  old  sets  they  throw  out 
each  year. 

"No  matter  what  the  economic  climate." 
Mr.  Steinberg  says.  "I  can't  conceive  of  a 
consumer  falling  to  replace  a  set  which  is 
beyond  repair.  And  when  an  old  black-and- 
white  set  no  longer  works,  its  likely  to  be 
replaced  by  a  color  set." 


YEAREND  REPORT  REACHES 
TENTH   DISTRICT   CITIZENS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  completed  the  yearend  re- 
port which  I  make  annually  to  the  F>eople 
of  the  10th  Congressional  District,  an 
area  composed  of  Broward  and  north 
Dade  Counties  in  South  Florida,  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  submit- 
ting it  for  the  Record  as  part  of  the  offi- 
cial proceedings  of  the  House. 

The  following  is  my  report: 

BtTRKE    Year-End    Report 

HIGHLIGHTS     OF     THE     91ST     CONGRESS 

Dear  Friend:  I  am  delighted  to  send  you 
this  special  year-end  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  first  session  of  the  9ist  Congress. 

This  Congress  has  been  In  ssssion  since 
January  10,  1969,  but  President  Nixon  did  not 
take  office  until  January  20.  The  Executive 
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Branch  therefore  1^  under  the  control  of  a 
Republican  Prealdent.  while  the  Congreaa  Is 
controlled  by  the  DemfxrrBta  who.  as  of  this 
writing,  hold  the  U  S  House  by  a  margin  of 
244  to   189  and  the  US.  Senate  by  57  t<j  43 

This  partisan  division  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Branch  has  therefore 
made  the  pace  of  the  9l3t  Congress  thus  far 
appear  rather  slow,  and  although  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Congress  has  been  more  delibera- 
tive with  respect  to  the  legislation  it  has 
passed  in  comparison  to  others  of  recent 
years.  I  feel  there  will  be  much  good  legis- 
lation enaicted  before  the  91st  Congress  Anally 
adjourns  on  December  31.  1970 

In  fact.  I  feel  that  perhaps  the  initial 
slowness  may  result  in  a  review  of  some  of 
the  piist  rubber  stamp  and  exp>ertniental  leg- 
islation enacted  by  some  past  Cungresses 
Certainly,  most  can  agree  that  quality  legis- 
lation is  preferable  to  quantity  legislation 

This  has  been  a  busy  year  for  me  as  your 
Congressman  and  I  have  received  more  mall 
than  ever  before  from  my  constituents  My 
staff  and  I  are  delighted  when  we  can  be  of 
asslsUince  '.o  you 

t  .im  .Uso  grateful  for  your  letters  express- 
ing your  opinions  and  i  want  to  take  this 
opfwrturiltv  to  thank  you  lor  allowing  me 
w.ie  p.iri.t^o  vroeirig  uf  t.ervice  to  you.  to  the 
extent  that  I  frm  able.  a&  your  Representative 
In  Coni;ress 

With  kindest  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

J    Rersert  Burke. 

TENTH    DISTRICT    13   BOOMINCi 

The  US  Census  Bureau  has  eiiimated  the 
area  of  Broward  and  North  Dade  Counties, 
which  comprises  the  loth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, as  the  fastest  growing  area  In  the  Na- 
tion. 

CONGRESSMAN    BfRKE    REPORTS 

I  am  glad  :o  be  able  to  work  with  our  local 
ofBclals  m  itssistlng  whenever  I  am  able  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  federal  assistance 
grants  which  we  have  obtained  for  the  benefit 
of  our  area 

New  Social  Security  Oftlce  for  S.  Brow- 
ard .  Computer  Record  System  for  Broward 
County    Drivers    .  Job    training,    housing 

for    Semlnoles  Law    Elniorcement    -■Vs- 

sistance  .Additions    to   Sunland   Train- 

ing  Center    in    N     Dade  Job   Training 

for  Underprivileged  In  District  .  .  New 
Post  OlBce  ficlUties  a'.  VX  Lauderdale.  Plan- 
tation. Hollywood  Hills,  Margate.  Carol  City, 
and  others  being  planned  Housing  Aid 

for    North    Dade    and    Broward  Expan- 

sion of  airport  facilities  at  ¥1  Lauderdale- 
Hollywood  International.  Pt  Lauderdale  Ex- 
ecutive, and  Opa-Locka  General  Hoe- 
pi'al  Expansion  for  Holy  Croes  Area 
Planning  for  Broward.  Dade.  Hollywood. 
Pembroke  Plnea  Additions  for  Pe<li- 
atric  Center.  Pt  Lauderdale  Headstart 
and  other  educational  funds  for  District 
Park  Assistance  for  Broward  County 
Computer  Information  Network  on  crime 
statistics  between  Florida  .and  other  large 
states  Housing.  Job  Training  fjr  South 
Plorida  .Migrants  .  .  Water,  sewer  funds 
for  Pt  Lauderdale.  HoUywoud,  Wilton  .Man- 
ors. Miami  and  North  Miami 

9 1ST    CONGRESS    ACTS    ON     MAJOR    ISSUES 

My  report  card  to  you  on  key  votes  fol- 
lows 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act — For. 

Limit  farm  subsidies — For 

Retain  10  percent  surtax—  Against. 

Schijfjl  lunch  program— For 

Elementary  Education  Act — For 

.\ddltlonal  tax  funds  for  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter— Against 

Postal  employee  pay  raise — For. 

Draft  Reform — For. 

Allow  banks  to  engage  in  nonbanklng  ac- 
tivities— Against 

Drug  .\buse  Education  Act  'Burke  co- 
spoasur«<l  bill) — For. 
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Electoral  College  Reform      For 

Foreign  Aid  .Appropriation— Againat. 

Tax  Reform     For 

Support  President's  efforts  for  fwace  in 
Vietnam  (Burke  co-sponsored  bill» — For 

Create  House  Committee  on  Crime— For 

Appropriate  •480  Million  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Fund     .\galnst 

Assure  confidentiality  of  census  (Burke  co- 
sponsored  bill) — For 

Create  environmental   control   board — Vot 

Airport  Expansion  Act — For 

Clean  Air  .Act— For. 

REPRESENTATIVE    BITRKE    I-NTRODUCES    LEGISLA- 
rlON    FOR-  Ol'H    FIGHTING     MEN 

H  Res  619:  Support  President  s  efforts  in 
ending  the  Vlernam  M.Br  H  R  10859  Provide 
Vietnam  tax  benetlts  for  tho.se  servicemen 
serving  m  Korea  H  Cun  .155  A.s.sure  relief 
of  Prisoners  of  War  H  R  1JU*5  .Allow  Amer- 
ican flags  to  be  presented  to  parents  of  de- 
ceased servicemen 

olH     VETERA.NS 

H  R  220  Equalize  pav  for  retired  military 
H  R  8271  EstablLsh  a  National  Cemetery  In 
Tenth  District  HR  8273  Provide  vets  with 
travel  allowance  equal  to  that  of  federal  em- 
ployees, when  "raveling  on  official  buslne.ss 
HR  884!  Permit  release  of  vets  from  lia- 
bility relating  to  U  S    guaranteed  mortgages 

SENIOR    CITIZENS 

nu  12342  Provide  for  regular  cost  of  Uv- 
ing  Increases  for  social  security  recipients 
H  R.  8272  Extend  perhxl  of  post-hospital 
e.\tended  care  under  .%fedlcare  HR  8270. 
Increase  civil  service  retirement  annuity 
HR  8269  Allow  designation  of  civil  service 
.':id  spouse  annuity  H.R  6281  Provide  100'~ 
?.uclal  security  beiif^ttts  to  women  with  120 
quarters  of  participation  HR  2068  Remove 
all  out.side  earnings  limitation  placed  on 
s(jcial  security  recipients 

1 1  am  hopeful  that  Increased  social  secu- 
rity will  become  a  reality,  effective  January 
I.  1970  It  is  mv  further  hope  that  there  villi 
be  at  least  a  15"'  or  perhaps  a  20';  boost 
111  benent.s.  which  would  be  In  conformity 
with  a  request  I  made  on  the  Hou.se  floor 
on  October  6th.  JHB  ) 

THE    AMERKA.N     lAXPAYER 

H  R  .1855  Create  modern-day  Hoover 
Commission  to  continually  Investigate  dupli- 
cation and  waste  In  federal  government  H  R 
8840  Repeal  the  1969  pay  raise  f.jr  top  fed- 
eral officials  and  .Members  of  Congress  H  R 
8842  Raise  personal  Income  tax  exemption 
frim  *600  to  $1200  per  Individual  HR  14273 
Permit  tndviduals  to  deduct  all  medical  ex- 
penses for  Income  tax  purposes 

ALL    CITIZENS 

H  R    2065     Provide  assistance  to  mdus'ry 
to    tram   unskilled     HR     2066:    .Asks   that    a 
federal    Judge   ^It    :n    Fort    Lauderdale     HR 
5778     Limit   categories   of   census  questions 
H  R.  4794:    Allow  citizens  who  change   resi- 
dency to  vote  lor  President    H  R    7870     Pro- 
vide  Increased   aid   to   tram,    hire   air   trafHc 
controllers   H  R  9331     Update  mechanisms  of 
Congress   H  R    10136    Suspend  aid  to  colleges 
and  teachers  engaged  in  rioting    H  R    10554 
Establish  an  urban  mass  transit   fund    HR 
12886:    Call    for    humane    treatment    of    lab 
animals    In    testing     HR     12745      Create    an 
Elsenhower   sliver  dollar    HR     13603'    Allow 
grants  to  local  otliciaU  and  schooLs  to  educate 
students  on  drug  dangers   -  Pas.sed  the  House 
on  October  31  St  I    HR    13686     Make  unlawful 
'he    transportathju    of    drugs    in    Interstate 
H  R      14061       Regulate    sexually    provocatiVf 
mall    HR    14295     Eliminate  practice  of  sor- 
ing Tennessee  walking  horses   H   J    Res   880 
Rename    Cape    Kennedy    back    to    historical 
name  of  Canaveral    H    J     Res    535     Amend 
Constitution    to    permit    prayer    In    schools 
H  J.    Res.    895      Create    a    National    Student 
Congress  allowing  students  to  debate  'ssiies 
of  the  day  in  the  Congress. 


Decern  be r  16,  1969 


URBAN  INSTITUTE 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TO»K 

LN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  in  1968 
the  Urban  Institute  was  established  as  a 
pnvate,  nonprofit  research  organization 
devoted  to  the  study  of  urban  problem.s 
with  Arjay  Miller  as  chairman  of  us 
board  of  trustees  In  its  first  full  year  of 
operation  it  has  made  a  promising  slaii 
and  has  assisted  polic.\Tnakers  at  all 
levels  of  government  in  dealing  with  the 
full  range  of  urban  issues.  The  institute 
has  undertaken  programs  and  studies  m 
the  major  urban  i.ssues  which  this  Nation 
will  face  in  the  1970's  and  the  decade.s 
beyond.  These  include  income  mainte- 
nance, housing,  health,  public  finance 
transportation,  and  law  enforcement. 

In  the  past  year  the  Urban  Institute 
has  organized  highly  qualified  profes- 
-sional  stafif  whicli  has  undertaken  re- 
.search  and  evaluation  projects  and  pro- 
grams of  support  and  assistance  to  city 
officials  charged  with  administering  cx- 
Lstmg  Federal  programs. 

The  institute  has  recently  published  a 
detailed  outline  ol  its  work  program  lor 
1969-70.  and  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  outline  be  printed  in  the  Recorh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The    Crban    iNSTirtTE    Work    Program    tor 
lL>69-70 

INTRODltTION      THE    IRBAN    INSTirVTE  AND  THE 
CITIES   OF   THE    1970'S 

The  Urban  Institute  is  a  private,  non- 
profit research  corporation  devoted  ui  the 
study  of  urban  problems  Us  program  Is  gen- 
erally shaped  by  the  need  for  specific  infor- 
mation to  deal  effectively  with  the  manv 
problems  confronting  the  nations  urban 
'  jmrnunitles.  Where  ba^lc  Information  about 
urban  problems  exists,  the  Instltuie  attempts 
to  facilitate  application  of  this  knowledge  to 
policy  and  program  formulation.  Where  ef- 
fective public  policy  is  severely  hampered  bv 
Ignorance  of  The  underlying  causes  of  prob- 
lems, the  Institute  conducts  or  sponsors  basic 
research  Where  t-xpenmentation  appears  the 
most  promising— or  the  oul\— approach,  the 
Institute  will  evaluate  programs  already  un- 
der way,  and  offer  suppKjrt  and  guidance  to 
others  not  yet  established. 

The  Institute  serves  and  cooperates  with 
the  Federal  agencies  which  deal  with  city 
problems,  particular  cities  or  groups  L,i  cities, 
associations  (jf  local  government  ctficla!;, 
and  the  academic  communitv  that  focuses 
on  city  matters 

Key  Issues  The  major  urban  Issues  of  the 
I970's  practically  coincide  with  the  naUon.s 
domestic  agenda:  urbanization  itself,  the 
continuing  concentration  of  people  m  met- 
ropolitan areas  .  the  volatile  Issue  of 
equal  status  In  society  for  minorities  .  .  eco- 
nomic segregation  .  .  rising  wealth  and  In- 
comes on  the  one  hand,  and  continued  pov- 
erty and  disparities  of  distribution  on  the 
other  fx'llutlon  of  the  environment  .  . 

the  related  matters  of  filth  and  ugliness  .  .  . 
'he  narrowing  opportunities  for  low-skilled 
workers  to  earn  living  wages  .  .  .  the  con- 
gestion and  inconvenience  of  urban  trans- 
portation .  .  ,  the  persistence  of  miserable 
housing  conditions  .  .  .  the  growth  of  crime 
the  disunity  between  cities  and  their 
suburbs  .  .  .  weaknesses  of  small  towns  and 
rural  America  which   Increase  migration  to 
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and  add  to  the  strains  on  larger  cities  .  .  . 
political  breakdowns  which  leave  some  cities 
hardly  able  to  govern  themselves  and  many 
subcommunltles  without  effective  voices  .  .  . 
(iissatlsfactlon  with  institutional  arrange- 
ments, especially  In  education  .  .  .  and  the 
Bevere  budget  strains  at  the  local,  state  and 
Federal  levels  for  dealing  with  all  of  these. 

The  Institute  does  not  encourage  any  false 
hopes  that  some  quick,  easy,  never-before- 
ima^jined  panacea  will  emerge  from  Its  re- 
search program  to  dispel  these  problems. 
Rather,  the  Institute  assiunes  that  an  or- 
derly, systematic  study  of  these  matters  can 
make  a  steady,  constructive  contribution  to- 
ward rational  solutions. 

The  Institute  will  seek  to  bring  not  only 
the  expertise  of  Its  own  staff,  but  that  of  the 
academic  world  In  general,  to  the  better 
service  of  those  on  the  action  fronts  in 
America's  cities. 

The  research  program  of  the  Institute  Is 
not  so  firmly  Jelled  as  the  descriptions  that 
follow  might  Indicate.  Gaps,  suoh  as  urban 
education,  need  to  be  fiUed.  The  flnlings 
from  early  projects  and  changing  circum- 
stances are  likely  to  alter  research  priorities 
and  directions.  What  follows,  then,  is  a  snap- 
shot of  a  program  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

INCOME   AND   OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Institute  is  doing  work  In  four  areas 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  anti-poverty  ef- 
forts- Income  maintenance,  housing,  health, 
.ind  employment.  Much  of  the  research  in 
these  areas  has  been  underway  for  about  a 
yei'.r.  but  new  areas  of  study  also  are  being 
developed. 

Income  maintenance 

Our  present  "welfare"  system,  especially 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren program  (AFDC).  is  widely  recognized 
as  a  failure.  Payments  vary  widely  from  state 
to  state,  incentives  for  self  supfxart  are  un- 
even or  non-e.xlstent.  and  many  poor  per- 
sons are  not  aided. 

Moreover,  welfare  payments  constitute  a 
tremendous  burden  on  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  problem  Is  particularly  acute 
Ir.  major  cities  where  the  cost  of  all  public 
services — health,  education,  police  protec- 
tion. transp>ortation — is  rising  precipitously. 

Recent  Developments:  Recently  President 
N:xon  proposed  major  changes  in  t>oth  the 
coverage  and  content  of  the  nation's  wel- 
f.ire  program.  The  most  important  is  the 
proposal  to  replace  AFDC.  In  place  of  AFDC, 
Nixon  proposed: 

.\  family  assistance  program  for  all  needy 
f.imlUes  with  children,  including  families  of 
the  working  poor,  to  be  financed  and  run  by 
the  Federal  government. 

Supplementary  aid  alxive  the  Federal  min- 
imum to  be  financed  mostly  by  the  states. 

If  p.vssed.  it  may  provide  for  the  first 
time  a  vehicle  for  making  budgetary  choices 
between  helping  the  needy  through  income 
or  through  services  Experience  will  begin 
to  Indicate  whether,  for  example,  the  goal 
of  belter  lioiisin^  tor  low  income  /.imllies 
will  be  best  served  by  elvln9;  them  money 
or  by  subsidizing  the  construction,  opera- 
tion. Interest  payments  or  rents  of  lious- 
Ing. 

Whether  or  not  general  Income  main- 
tenance is  enacted,  research  will  be  needed 
to  a.sslst  In  m.iklng  the  choices  between  cash 
and  services 

Institute  Program  :  The  Institute's  research 
efTort  In  this  field  is  designed  to  facilitate 
such  comparisons. 

First,  we  Intend  to  pull  together  in  one 
framework  the  presently  known  relations 
between  Income  and  a  number  of  key  areas 
of  public  policy.  The  levers  or  potential  levers 
of  government  action  will  then  be  tested 
nut  in  this  "fKillcy  response"  model.  A  series 
nf  .studies  is  being  prepared  on  the  impact 
of  Income  maintenance  on  employment, 
housing,  education  flnrt  health  services. 
.Analyses  will  also  be  made  of  the  effects  of 
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income  maintenance  on  programs  already 
linked  to  low-income  groups  such  as  Medic- 
aid and  public  housing.  How  will  the  ntmi- 
bers  of  eligible  persons  change?  To  what  de- 
gree will  the  required  subsidy  change?  The 
policy  response  model  wrlll  be  linked  to  a 
model  of  the  entire  economy  so  that  overall 
changes  in  the  nation's  economic  health  or 
rate  of  growth  can  be  taken  into  account  in 
evaluating  alternative  Income  maintenance 
and  other  public  programs. 

Second,  better  data  will  be  sought  for  esti- 
mating relationships  between  Income  and 
other  social  and  economic  factors  through 
participation  in  the  design  and  evaluation 
of  several  new  Income  maintenance  experi- 
ments being  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  This  will 
be  a  long-term  effort.  It  will  add  to  the 
experimental  data  due  from  the  0£Bce  of 
Equal  Opportunity's  negative  Income  tax 
experiment,  already  under  way  In  New 
Jersey. 

Finally,  because  of  the  active  fKilltlcal  con- 
sideration now  being  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent's welfare  reform  legislation  and  the 
major  departure  which  it  proposes,  we  think 
It  is  desirable  to  provide  a  group  of  key 
legislators  and  their  advisors  and  adminis- 
tration officials  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  common  base  of  factual  and 
analytical  Information  which  bears  on  this 
reform.  To  this  end  a  seminar  series  on  in- 
come maintenance,  organized  around  back- 
ground papers  by  Institute  members  and 
outside  experts,  was  planned. 

Housing 

Many  households  do  not  have  enough  in- 
come to  buy  adequate  housing.  This  Is  true 
of  many  current  recipients  of  public  asstet- 
ance  and  is  likely  still  to  be  true  of  mosffof 
those  who  would  benefit  from  the  President's 
welfare  reform  measure.  The  actual  and  pro- 
posed aid  levels  are  far  below  what  Is  neces- 
sary to  support  an  adequate  level  of  housing 
services.  The  term  "housing  services"  in- 
cludes not  only  the  physical  dwelling  unit, 
but  also  the  utilities,  security,  upkeep, 
cleanliness  and  so  forth. 

Low  Income  also  contributes  to  the  deterio- 
ration and  loss  of  the  housing  stock.  Many 
buildings  that  were  built  originally  to  high 
standards  are  experiencing  accelerated  decay 
because  of  poor  maintenance.  Existing  statis- 
tics do  not  portray  adequately  the  rapid 
deterioration  and  abandonment  of  these 
units.  In  many  older  cities,  destroyed  build- 
ings and  even  vacant  blocks  attest  to  the 
force  of  this  process.  If  these  buildings  were 
of  fundamentally  substandard  quality,  this 
process  might  tie  considered  socially  desir- 
able— a  kind  of  slum  clearance.  But.  in  many 
Instances,  these  buildings  are  of  intrinsically 
sound  construction  and,  along  ■with  new  con- 
struction, should  contribute  toward  meeting 
the  needs  stated  in  national  housing  goals. 

In  the  face  of  rising  costs,  owners  of  rental 
housing  tend  to  let  maintenance  and  other 
services  decline,  needed  capital  improvements 
are  omitted,  and  the  process  of  deterioration 
is  intensified.  Inflationary  trends  in  prices 
and  wages,  heavier  real  estate  taxes  and  more 
expensive  financing  have  caught  the  provider 
of  housing  services  in  a  squeeze  Some  ex- 
penditures such  as  real  estate  taxes  and 
utility  costs  cannot  be  reduced,  and  therefore 
the  pressure  is  shifted  to  remaining  cost 
components.  Further  reductions  in  expendi- 
tures for  housing  maintenance  is  one  likely 
result;  another  is  the  reduction  in  labor  in- 
tensive services,  such  as  tra.sh  removal. 

This  process  contributes  to  the  increasing 
confilct  in  our  cities  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  'Where  housing  choice  is  limited  by 
racial  discrimination  and  when  the  landlord 
is  white  and  the  tenant  is  black  or  brown, 
such  conflicts  nurture  racial  disharmony.  The 
tenant  perceives  the  lack  of  housing  services 
as  a  result  of  the  owner's  unconscionable 
proflt-taklng.  The  owner  feels  that  his  re- 
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turns  are  more  than  Justified  by  his  risks.  A 
reinforcing  cycle  of  negative  behavior  ac- 
celerates the  destruction  of  buildings  and 
takes  a  toll  in  human  frustration. 

Current  Federal  Posture:  The  Federal  re- 
sponse to  these  problems  has  been  to  stress 
new  housing  construction.  It  Is  reasoned  that 
by  encouraging  capital  Investment,  the  hous- 
ing stock  will  t>e  expanded  at  gradually  high- 
er quality  levels  so  that  the  public  in  all 
Income  bra<;kel£  will  find  better  housing  serv- 
ices available. 

This  strategy  has  been  at  least  partially 
successful  over  the  past  score  of  years.  The 
nation  has  been  producing  new  dwellings  at 
the  rate  of  1 .5  million  units  a  year  while 
population  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  1.0  mil- 
lion households  annually.  The  half-mllUon 
unit  difference  Is  a  replacement  for  units 
that  are  lost  from  the  stock,  many  of  which 
are  "substandard"  (i.e..  structurally  dilapi- 
dated or  lacking  plumbing) .  Thus,  along  with 
providing  for  new  households,  the  overall 
quality  of  the  stock  has  been  improved,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  out  of  a  total  of  about  68 
million  units,  there  are  now  about  7  million 
"substandard"  units  in  the  nation  compared 
to  11.4  million  in  1960  and  17  million  In  1950. 
Yet.  two  presidential  commissions  expressed 
concern  recently  that  we  are  not  pursuing 
adequately  our  public  interest  in  housing. 
Their  reports  concluded  that  \\hile  the  na- 
tion's housing  markets  have  been  working 
reasonably  well  for  higher  income  groups, 
lower  income  and  minority  group  households 
continue  to  live  in  inadequate  housing.  New 
national  housing  production  goals  have  been 
prepared  in  response;  they  call  for  an  ac- 
celerated production  rate  with  an  average  of 
2  6  million  dwellings  a  year  over  a  decade.  Of 
these,  an  average  of  600.000  a  year  would  re- 
ceive some  form  of  subsidy  and  be  earmarked 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  households. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  has  announced  a  program. 
Operation  Breakthrough,  which  seeks  to  ex- 
pand the  nation's  capability  to  produce  hous- 
ing and  to  lower  production  costs  through 
greater  industrialization  and  housing  market 
aggregation. 

Institute  PrograTn:  We  are  providing  ana- 
lytical assistance  to  HUD  in  the  course  of  the 
Department's  efforts  to  secure  greater  in- 
dustrialization and  market  aggregation  in  the 
production  of  housing.  We  are  currently  ana- 
lyzing possible  measures  for  easing  the  prob- 
lem of  acquiring  sites  in  metropolitan  areas 
for  subsidized  housing. 

However,  even  with  a  boost  in  production, 
most  lower  income  households  will  not  be 
benefitted  by  new  construction  for  some  time. 
The  vital  process  of  building  and  upgrading 
the  housing  stock  Is  relatively  slow  and  offers 
few  immediate  alternatives  for  the  family  liv- 
ing In  the  slum.  To  this  family,  housing  is 
today's  problem. 

Since  the  lack  of  adequate  income  is  clearly 
a  central  element  in  the  Inability  of  many  to 
purchase  adequate  shelter  and  related  serv- 
ices, the  Institute  is  examining  how  various 
income  assistance  proposals  such  as  housing 
allow^ances  or  the  Family  Assistance  Program 
would  assist  lower  income  families  in  escap- 
ing from  substandard  housing  services.  The 
Institute  will  also  attempt  to  measure  the 
impact  of  Income  assistance  and  other  pro- 
grams on  rents,  interest  rates  and  other  hous- 
ing costs. 

Various  constraints  in  the  housing  market 
prevent  supply  from  keeping  pace  with  de- 
mand. One  of  the  initial  studies  about  these 
constraints  focuses  on  housing  codes — how 
they  are  administered  and  enforced,  and  how 
they  affect  total  supply,  housing  quality  and 
rent  levels. 

The  Institute  also  will  Investigate  various 
ownership  mechanisms  for  lower  income 
households,  such  as  "payments"  of  lalxir 
Instead  of  money  to  achieve  equity,  or  co- 
operatives, and  innovative  schemes  Involving 
greater  tenant  participation  as  means  of  gen- 
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eratlng  better  houalng  management,  naainle- 
nar.ce   ajid   other  services 

It  IS  also  important  to  understand  tiioee 
aspects  <>f  the  Federal  Income  tax  and  Ux-al 
property  nx  which  tend  to  discourage  txith 
the  repair  of  existing  housing  and  the  con- 
struction of  riew  hou&lng.  especially  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families  The  Insti- 
tute's work  jn  housing  site  iicqulsltlon  and 
the  analysis  laelng  made  of  peratlng  costa 
of  the  existing  housing  stock  i  plu.-t  the  .maly- 
sl3  of  local  tax  reforms  described  Uteri  will, 
taken  together,  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  issue  and  provide  improved 
biuses  for  assessing  proposed  public  action 
It  IS  p.Tsslble  that  substantial  gains  In  hous- 
ing services  for  the  fxxir  may  t>e  achieved  by 
public  measures  that  channel  more  private 
jnd  public  funds  and  administrative  re- 
sources into  the  existing  housing  stock 
Health 

In  addition  to  direct  cash  assistance  and 
housing  subsidies,  health  care  la  a  third 
major  government-provided  supplement  to 
current    Income 

rederal  involvement  in  ihe  heaJth  sector 
has  increased  rapidly  since  the  enactment 
..f  Medicare  and  Medicaid  m  1965.  and  rapid 
grow^Mi   is   capected    :o   continue 

In  t»6«,  »>«-the  »42  blUlon  total  national 
expenditures  for  health.  Federal  funds  ac- 
counted for  13  percent,  state  and  local 
sources.  \i  percent:  and  private  sources,  74 
percent  In  1968.  national  expenditures  for 
health  rose  to  J5J  blUlon  of  which  Federal 
funds  anauced  24  percent,  state  and  local, 
13  percent,  and  private  sources  dropped  to 
fi3  percent  By  1975.  it  is  estimated  that  total 
iiatlonal  expenditures  (in  health  services  and 
-applies  will  approach  »I00  billion  Health 
services  In  that  year  will  account  for  approxi- 
mately 7  percent  of  ONP  compared  to  5 '3 
percent  of  a  much  ■smaller  O.VP  in  1965  This 
means  that  the  cost  of  health  services  per 
person  will  nearly  double  to  a  sum  in  excess 
of  i400  a  year  A  simple  linear  e.xtrapolatlon 
>f  the  present  Federal  share  suggests  that 
Federal  health  expenditures  la  1975  may  be 
.ibout  «30  billion — a  six-fold  increase  in  a 
ten-year  period 

The  increase  in  public  sector  expendlturea 
during  the  last  few  years  has  saturated  the 
existing  system  with  Increases  in  the  de- 
mand for  health  services  and  has  beea  ac- 
companied by  only  small  changes  In  supply 
The  result  has  be«n  to  intensify  the  upward 
pressure  on  prices  and  costs  la  the  health 
sector  Further  aggravation  of  this  problem 
IS  likely 

Recent  Developrnents  This  prospect  has 
led  HEW  to  introduce  tighter  administrative 
controls  over  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Programs  by 

Placing  an  upper  Umi;  m  physicians' 
•barges,  in  effect  making  a  partial  move  to- 
ward a  fee  schedule  and  away  from  the 
usual  and  fustomary  "  formula 
Requiring,  in  the  Medicaid  Program,  formal 
review  procedures  to  investigate  hospital  and 
physical  utilization 

Concern  over  the  rapid  rl.se  In  medical 
oare  costs  and  prices  led  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  s  hearings  on  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  -his  year  In  July.  Congress  also 
p;i.saed  amendments  to  the  Vledlcald  Program 
extending  'he  deadlines  for  the  states  to  meet 
the  objectue.s  set  in  'he  1965  legislation  The 
riginal  law  required  "he  states  to  enact  their 
<wn  Medicaid  legislation  to  cover  persons  on 
welfare  by  January  1.  1970.  and  to  extend 
c  vera^e  to  ail  medically  needy"  by  1975  or 
Inse  'heir  Federal  money  The  new  amend- 
ments .lUow  the  states  until  1975  to  cover 
welfare  -e  iplents.  and  until  1977  to  cover 
the     medically  needy   " 

Iriitttute  Program  The  problems  ■::f 
achieving  some  reasonable  balance  between 
supplv  a':d  demand  and  controlling  the  In- 
creases In  medical  ser.lce  .'ost?  are  reflected 
in     the     Institute  s     propi.;»ed    r?  earch    and 
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analysis  Both  the  supply  and  demand  sides 
cf  the  market  for  health  services  villi  be  ex- 
amined In  evaluating  alternative  Federal 
health  pro-ams 

The  Institute  has  begun  development  of 
a  policy  response  model  focusing  on  the  fol- 
lowing lssue< 

What  impact  would  further  extensions  or 
limitations  of  Medicaid  luid  Medicare  have 
on  medical  care  coeta  and  prices  and  on  the 
distribution  of  health  services  by  age.  race, 
and  Income  class  ' 

What  would  be  the  Impact  of  a  more  gen- 
eral system  of   ruitlonal  health  insurance'' 

What  ore  the  mofit  effective  means  for 
overcoming  >evere  shortages  of  physicians 
and  their  asslsfant-s  and  nurses'  .And  how 
would  these  measures  affect  the  i  urrent  rise 
in  health  prices  and  t04,t.s  und  the  maldis- 
tribution of  health  .services ' 

What  direction  should  the  Federal  govern- 
ment take  in  supporting  modernization  and 
con.itructlon  of  facilities  lo  encourage  a 
more  efficient  health  system'  What  other 
governmental  actions  are  available  for  pro- 
moting greater  efficiency  In  the  health  sec- 
tion '' 

Krnploymrnt 
The  three  .ireaa  described  above- — Income 
maintenance.  housing,  and  heaJth  —  are 
among  the  most  important  means  which  the 
government  currently  users  [or  raising  the 
living  standards  of  pot>r  families  by  Income 
supplement itlon  For  the  vast  majority  of 
current  benetlclarles,  there  programs  con- 
stitute Important  sources  of  help  for  acquir- 
ing the  necessities  of  life  However,  these 
beneficiaries  .iccount  for  only  a  traction  of 
persons  presently  classified  ;«  poor  The 
group  r^at  Is  largely  excluded  is  the  work- 
..'ig  f)oor 

Historically,  .\merlcans  have  supported 
three  lines  of  .ittack  on  the  problem  of  the 
working  potjr  I-lrst.  we  have  used  the  pow- 
ers of  the  government  to  try  to  ensure  high 
levels  of  employment  Second,  we  have  used 
minimum  wage  legislation  which  was  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  number  of  people  work- 
ing for  very  low  wages  and  to  put  a  floor 
under  the  earnings  of  the  employed  Third, 
more  recently,  we  have  u.sed  education  and 
traimng  pro«crams  designed  to  raise  the  em- 
ployabUlty  and  productivity  of  those  who 
work  Public  employment  programs  explic- 
itly designed  to  provide  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed so  important  In  the  1930's — have 
virtually  disappeared  in   recent  years 

As  noted  earlier,  the  welfare  ref.jrms  pro- 
po6e<l  by  President  Nixon  mark  a  new  direc- 
tion m  Federal  policy  for  dealing  with  the 
working  poor  since  they  would  provide,  for 
the  first  time,  direct  mconie  supplementa- 
tion to  this  group 

Nevertheless,  wages  will  continue  to  be 
the  main  source  L>f  Income  for  most  families 
Although  the  unemployment  rate  has  been 
lower  than  we  usually  have  achieved.  It  Is 
high  comp)ared  with  that  of  many  other 
countries.  ,ind  we  still  have  very  high  unem- 
ployment rates  In  .some  geographic  areas  and 
tunong  some  tJopulatlon  groups  Persistently 
low  incomes  among  the  partially  employed 
and  many  of  the  fully  employed  are  another 
indication  of  the  roadblocks  to  participating 
effectively  In  the  inonme  earning  opportuni- 
'les  of  society  It  la  unclear  at  present  how 
much  this  problem  arises  fn>m  the  charac- 
teristics and  behavior  of  the  unemployed  and 
low-wage  workers,  and  how  much  from  dis- 
crimination against  them  by  the  opportu- 
ruty-creatlng    institutions 

What  is  clear  Is  that  the  urban  employment 
problem  Is  far  more  complex  than  it  was 
thought  to  be  In  the  1960s  The  determinants 
of  labor  demand  and  supply  and  the  processes 
by  which  they  are  matched  are  not  suffi- 
ciently well  undersunid  to  design  an  effec- 
tive, efficient  program  either  to  "mop  up" 
the  hard  core  unemployed  or  to  give  chroni- 
cally low-paid  workers  a  chance  at  adequate 
earned  incomes  ♦ 
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Current  State  of  Knowledge  This  lack  <.: 
understanding  Is  one  source  of  uncertalntv 
about  the  effectiveness  of  governmental  »■;. 
forts  to  reduce  poverty  by  raising  the  earuiKg 
power  of  the  poor  through  manpower  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  These  programs 
ciistlng  about  $2  5  billion  m  Federal  lunds  in 
1968.  have  been  based  on  the  following  i.ne 
of  reasoning:  the  poor  lacked  access  to  e  kkj 
Jobs  because  they  lacked  skills:  munp,.wer 
training  programs  could  overcome  this  pnbl 
lem.  as  a  result,  poverty  among  the  tmpl  .vtd 
or  unemployed  able-bodied  poor  would  de- 
crease The  vitality  of  this  idea  Is  deir.nn. 
strated  In  the  numerous  manpower  progniiiis 
which  have  been  created  in  the  lost  tevfral 
years 

However,  we  still  lack  iidequate  evidence 
that  manpower  programs  have  had  Imnird.- 
ate  or  lasting  effects  on  the  earning  p.-Acr 
of  the  poor.  Moreover,  the  vast  majoritv  ; 
low-Income  persons  have  not  been  enri  lled 
in  the  programs  It  has  been  estlmau-d  Umt 
only  about  400,000  poor  persons  have  cum- 
pleted  the  manpower  training  programs  ;{ 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  although  the  rcmjin- 
ing  "universe  of  need"  for  these  program.s  m 
1969  was  about  12  million  poor  persons  i  i- 
i:ally.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  training  [:■  i. 
i^rams  resulted  in  a  net  Increase  in  eari-'d 
income  for  the  working  poor.  Tlie  succes::ul 
trainee  may  simply  have  replaced  anoilicr 
poor  worker  who  would  have  gotten  the  job. 
Many  difficult  problems  in  obtaining  .uid 
evaluating  data  account  for  this  lack  of 
knowledge 

institute  Program  The  nation  will  have  t  j 
know  more  about  the  c>peratlon  of  l.ib.jr 
markets  per  je  before  the  Impact  of  present 
and  alternative  public  policies  can  :ie 
evaluated 

The  primary  locus  of  the  Institutes  aa-il- 
vsis  will  be  on  understanding  the  operation 
ol  labor  markets  and  sub-markets  within  the 
metropolitan  areas  The  operation  of  these 
markets,  however,  both  conditions  and  are 
conditioned  by  forces  that  go  beyond  the 
local  markets.  In  general  terms,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  those  forces  which  determine, 
il)  the  size.  tyi>e  (by  occupation  and  \vai;e 
level  I.  and  location  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities I  demand  for  labor):  (2)  the  -ize, 
type,  and  location  of  population  and  labor 
force  I  supply  of  labor) :  and  (3)  the  means 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  satisfactory 
employment  and  Income  levels  arising  from 
the  Interaction  of   i  1 )   and   (2) 

Work  Is  proceeding  on  construction  of  la- 
bor market  models  at  both  national  and 
metropolitan  levels.  T'hese  will  be  used  to 
explain  the  complex  factors  at  work  In  these 
labor  markets  and  to  analyze  the  costs  and 
effects  of  public  policies  aimed  at  reducing 
unemployment    or    Increasing    earnings 

These  models  and  the  research  required  to 
develop  them  will  help  answer  the  foUcwmg 
kinds  of  questions 

Inflation  and  L'nemployment  How  do  the 
composition  and  duration  of  unemployment 
and  vacancies  change  with  changes  In  ag- 
gregate demand?  What  are  the  relationships 
between  inflation  and  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  since  1946?  How  can  man- 
power programs  be  structured  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  chance  of  achieving  lower  levels 
of  unemployment  without  Inflation? 

The  Operation  of  the  National  Labor  .Ua^- 
Ket  What  are  the  probabilities  in  a  given 
time  that  various  age.  race,  sex,  and  oc- 
cupational groupings  will  find  work,  quit 
and  be  laid  off''  How  do  these  occurrences 
change  .lourly  earnings  and  respond  to 
changes  In  hourly  earnings''  What  are  the 
major  Influences  on  the  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment, hiring,  quits,  layoffs,  and  earned  In- 
come changes  In  the  national  economy'  What 
manpower  policies  can  be  developed  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  these  Influences? 
Poverty.   Unemployment  and  Employment 
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at  Low  Income  Levels:  Are  Institutional  bar- 
riers, low  productivity.  Inadequate  motiva- 
tion, job  shortages  or  other  factors  the  major 
obstacles  to  Income  Improvement  for  the 
working  poor? 

Employment  and  Occupational  Growth  in 
Metropolitan  Areas:  What  are  the  Implica- 
tions of  current  trends  in  employment,  by 
industry  and  occupation,  in  metropolitan 
areas?  Should  there  be  more  emphasis  on 
persuading  industry  to  locate  In  metropolitan 
are..s  or  on  public  employment  support  in 
the>e  areas  than  Is  true  of  present  policies? 
How  effective  would  a  wage  subsidy  be  In 
inducing  employers  to  hire,  train  and  up- 
grade low-skilled  workers? 

C  anges  in  the  Supply  of  Labor  iii  Metro- 
politan Area  :  What  effect  does  migration 
have  on  the  labor  force  In  metropolitan 
areas?  How  do  local  labor  market  conditions 
atfec.  the  projxirtlon  of  the  population  which 
enters  and  leaves  the  labor  force?  How  do 
t.lcr-e  conditions  affect  the  distribution  of  the 
work  force  by  v:irlous  age.  sex,  and  racial 
groups?  What  effects  do  education  and  train- 
ing programs  have  on  the  productivity  and 
incume  of  low  Income  urban  workers? 

Changes  in  Labor  Market  Processes:  How 
doe=.  the  search  process  of  workers  and  em- 
plt'vers  affect  the  wage  and  other  aspirations 
of  v.orkers  and  employers?  What  would  be 
the  potential  of  improved  Information  and 
transportation  flows  in  matching  employers 
and  job  seekers?  How  can  government  instl- 
tuii-ns.  such  as  the  employment  service, 
more  effectively  .serve  both  potential  employ- 
ers and  employees  in  getting  satlsfac"tory 
training  (when  required)  and  Jobs? 

l':-(iuttirs  m  ihr  Labor  Market:  A  com- 
mon thread  through  much  of  the  work  is  an 
attempt  to  understand  how  to  reduce  dis- 
crimination and  inequities  In  Jobs  and  earn- 
ing ;  pportunitles. 

l"ERFORM.*NCE    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

The  Urban  Institute's  work  in  Income 
maintenance,  housing,  health,  and  employ- 
ment, already  described,  focuses  in  large 
measure  on  poverty  as  a  core  ingredient  of 
social  ills,  and  addresses  Itself  to  Federal 
policies  and  policy  makers.  This,  however,  la 
onlv  a  part  of  the  Institute's  program. 

Work  also  is  underway  to  improve  the  fis- 
cal and  management  capabilities  of  state  and 
local  governments.  The  availability  of  fi- 
nances and  the  programs  they  support  un- 
der these  governments  have,  of  course,  great 
Implications  for  the  quality  and  distribu- 
tion tl  public  services  for  all  citizens.  In  FT 
1967-1968.  local  governments  Ep>ent  over  $70 
billlcn:  states  spent  $44  billion  directly,  and 
distributed  $68  billion. 

The  recent  trend  towards  decentralization 
of  decision  making  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  state  and  local  governments  Is  in- 
tended to  make  government  more  effective 
and  responsive  to  public  needs.  The  pro- 
posals for  revenue  sharing,  manpower  pro- 
gran;  block  grants,  and  transit  aid.  along 
with  the  existing  Mixlel  Cities  program  and 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  program 
me:in  more  money  and  more  control  In  the 
hands  of  state  and  local  governments. 

Another  strong  trend  is  toward  greater 
participation  and  involvement  in  govern- 
ment decisions.  Desirable  as  decentraliza- 
tion and  citizen  participation  are,  these  com- 
plex and  often  explosive  Issues  confront  local 
governments  with  new  challenges, 

1^  cal  governments  also  frequently  lack 
motiern  management  tools.  Relevant,  timely 
information  to  aid  in  decisions  Is  rare.  Many 
state  and  local  government  agency  heads 
are  not  accountable  to  elected  officials.  Since 
no  I  rganization  can  be  better  than  the  peo- 
ple who  run  it.  the  difficulties  faced  by 
local  governments  in  attracting  and  holding 
qualified  personnel  also  must  be  counted  as 
severe  handicaps. 

A  multitude  of  local  governments  often 
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work  Independently  to  provide  selected  serv- 
ices to  overlapping  constituencies.  For  ex- 
ample, a  city  dweller  may  receive  health  and 
welfare  services  from  the  oounty;  police,  fire, 
and  waste  collection  services  frcon  the  city; 
recreation  and  transportation  may  be 
"shared"  service  among  city,  county  and  state 
governments;  education  from  an  independ- 
ent school  board;  housing  and  transit  from 
qualsl-governmental  authorities;  and  re- 
gional planning  from  a  council  of  govern- 
ment that  relies  on  voluntray  compliance 
rather  than  on  executive  powers. 

Public  finance 

Restricted  revenue  bases  in  relation  to  the 
demand  for  public  services  is  a  continuing 
and  serious  problem  of  the  cities.  The  In- 
stitute has  several  projects  under  way  in  this 
area :  * 

Evaluation  of  Reforms  in  City  Finances: 
Limited  growth  of  the  property  tax  base,  to- 
gether with  taxpayer  resistance  to  rate  in- 
creases for  financing  urgent  city  needs,  are 
forcing  public  officials  to  concern  themselves 
with  a  wide  range  of  reforms  for  easing  the 
fiscal  problems  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. A  number  of  reform  measures  are 
being  recommended  end  some  have  been 
implemented.  The  reforms  deal  with  govern- 
ent  structure,  taxation,  methods  of  resource 
allocation  and  management,  and  capital 
funding. 

The  objective  of  one  Institute  project  is  to 
examine  and  evaluate  a  limited  number  of 
reforms  that  have  been  implemented.  What 
were  the  problems  of  implementation?  Were 
the  purposes  sought  actually  achieved?  The 
findings  will  be  disseminated  "with  the  co- 
operation of  national  organizations  of  state 
and  local  government  officials. 

Advance  Fiscal  Planning:  Fiscal  stringency 
is  forcing  public  officials  to  look  to  improved 
tools  of  budget  managenient.  Longer-run 
fiscal  planning  is  needed  to  project  program 
requirements  and  revenue  sources  five  or 
more  years  In  the  future. 

The  Institute's  objective  is  to: 

Determine  the  feasibility  of  advance  fiscal 
projections  in  local  areas  -where  many  eco- 
nomic factors,  such  as  new  plant  location,  are 
isolated,  disconnected  events. 

Provide  experience  "with  procedures  for  co- 
operative research  wtlh  local  governments 
that  could  "cement  in  place"  local  work  on 
advance  fiscal  planning.       >y 

Develop  fiscal  planning  materials  that 
could  be  used  by  local  governments  and 
states  generally. 

To  carry  out  these  purposes,  a  test  effort 
"Win  be  developed  In  cooperation  with  indi- 
vidual localities  and  the  state  government  in 
a  single  state. 

External  Aids:  A  number  of  proposals  are 
currently  being  advanced  to  "free  up"  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  by  states  and  local  govern- 
ments— that  Is,  to  untie  many  of  the  grant- 
in-aid  strings — and  to  build  in  to  Federal  and 
state  aids  appropriate  incentives  for  effective 
and  efficient  program  design. 

The  Administration  recently  advanced  two 
proposals: 

Legislative  authority  for  grant-in-aid  con- 
solidation by  the  Executive. 

A  revenue  sharing  plan  that  would  pro- 
vide unconditional  aid. 

E:ach  of  these  proposals  raises  a  fundamen- 
tal Issue:  Can  public  services  be  provided 
effectively  In  the  face  of  increasing  separa- 
tion between  the  level  of  government  that 
spends  and  the  level  that  taxes? 

The  research  work  that  ha«  so  far  been 
done  on  grants-in-aid  consolidation  ai)d 
revenue  sharing  has  not,  either  In  concept 
or  In  program  design,  given  sufficient  empha- 
sis to  the  purposes  Intended  or  the  Incen- 
tives for  achieving  them.  Without  strings 
attached,  how  can  localities  be  Induced — in 
education  or  housing,  for  Instance — to  carry 
out  Important  national  goals? 

The  staff  developed  proposals  for  the  Na- 
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tional  League  of  Cities  and  others  that  would 
assure  funds  to  cities  and  give  incentives 
to  states  for  augmenting  their  revenue  shar- 
ing with  cities.  The  purpose  of  our  project 
is  to  further  develop  concepts  of  fiscal  fed- 
eralism and  to  carry  out  empirical  work  that 
can  show  how  best  to  achieve  the  basic  pro- 
gram purposes. 

Capital  Outlays  and  Debt  Financing:  State 
and  local  governments  are  heavy  investors. 
They  regularly  devote  one-fourth  of  their  di- 
rect spending  to  public  facilities  or  "capital 
improvements."  Including  the  Investment  in 
human  capital  through  expenditures  on  edu- 
cation, the  ratio  rises  to  over  one-half.  Many 
primarily  urban  expenditures  are  very  capi- 
tal intensive  (30  to  40  percent  for  general 
government,  urban  development,  parks,  and 
recreation);  others  are  predominantly  capi- 
tal in  nature  (60  to  70  percent  for  water  and 
sewer  and  for  transportation). 

A  very  high  proportion  of  these  capital 
expenditures  are  financed  by  long-term  bor- 
rowing, about  50  percent  for  the  state  and 
local  sector  as  a  whole.  But  for  local  gov- 
ernments, typically  70  percent  of  capital  ex- 
penditure is  funded  by  long-term  debt.  In 
the  decade  of  the  1960's.  state  and  local  debt 
outstanding    and    capital    outlays    doubled. 

The  tax  exemption  (from  Federal  Income 
taxes)  makes  the  municipal  bond  market 
uniquely  dependent  upon  the  resources  of 
high  Income  taxpayers,  primarily  commer- 
cial banks  and  wealthy  individuals.  Since 
1966,  with  only  a  couple  of  respites,  this  sup- 
ply of  funds  has  come  under  increasing  pres- 
sure as  commercial  banks — reacting  to  a 
tight  monetary  policy — have  withdrawn  from 
the  market. 

These  difficulties  have  brought  forth  a  host 
of  proposals  for  reform.  There  are,  however, 
conflicting  priorities  in  what  the  reform 
should  accomplish.  The  U.S.  Treasury  has 
long  complained  that  tax  exemption  distorts 
the  Income  tax  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  an 
inefficient  subsidy  in  that  only  $2  of  every 
$3  in  avoided  taxes  are  passed  along  to  state 
and  local  governments  In  the  form  of  re- 
duced borrowing  costs.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, while  concerned  about  broadening  and 
stabilizing  the  supply  of  funds  for  their  se- 
curities in  order  to  lower  their  borrowing 
costs,  are  wary  of  Federal  control  over  their 
borrowing  prerogatives  and  political  auton- 
omy. 

The  public  finance  project  Is  addressing 
these  issues.  We  are,  first  of  all,  providing 
technical  assistance  to  city,  county,  and  state 
governmental  groups.  Also,  we  have  been  re- 
viewing suggestions  for  supporting  state  and 
local  securities,  such  as  the  Patman/Prox- 
mlre  subsidy  plan  and  the  Sparkman 
URBANK  proposal,  to  clarify  the  points  of 
contention. 

As  a  result  of  this  review,  we  have  devel- 
oped two  proposals  as  alternative  or  comple- 
mentary means  of  supp>orting  the  municipal 
market.  These  proposals  could  bring  to  the 
municipal  market  the  considerable  resources 
of  the  state  reserves  in  the  unemployment 
trust  fund  (over  $12  billion)  and  in  the  state 
and  local  retirement  funds  (over  $44.5  bil- 
Uon)  at  little  or  no  net  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Further  work  contemplated  in  this  area 
win  investigate  state  and  local  planning  for 
financing  public  facilities. 

User  Charges:  Expanded  and  increased  use 
of  charges  for  public  services  has  been  tirged 
as  one  way  of  Increasing  the  cities'  own  ca- 
pacity to  raise  revenues.  At  present,  city  gov- 
ernments raise  about  60  cents  through 
charges  for  every  dollar  of  taxes.  As  part  of 
general  revenues,  the  Impwrtance  of  charges 
varies  Inversely  with  the  size  of  government, 
smaller  governments  collecting  a  larger  part 
of  their  revenues  out  of  current  charges. 

Better  pricing  of  public  services  by  city 
and  other  local  governments  might  contri- 
bute to  other  purposes: 

Utilizing  public  facilities  more  efficiently. 
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SlarnalUnj?    the    need    for   more — or   le«» — 

public   invesrment 

Changing  private  decisions  by  requiring 
Individuals  to  pay  more  of  the  social  costs 
stemnning  from  their  actions 

Learning  m  what  cases  or  lo  what  degree 
It  would  be  equitable  to  finance  public  serv- 
ices from  payments  by  .'peciftc  beneficiaries 
rather  than  from  general  re%emies 

City  services  being  analyzed  include  har- 
tKirs,  airports,  city  parking  facilities,  water 
supply,  waste  disposal,  tire  protection,  edu- 
cation, and  health  Field  studies  In  Indi- 
vidual cities  will  determine  how  the  demand 
for  services  varies  with  price  and  Income, 
and  how  cost  of  services  varies  with  the  level 
of  use  A  counterpart  effort  will  be  made  to 
define  the  constraints  on  the  cities  m  im- 
posing public  prices — constraints  that  in- 
clude economic  competition  and  statutory 
or  constitutional  restrictions,  as  well  as  con- 
tractual obligations  to  b<:)nd  holders  Experi- 
mental designs  will  be  formulated  for  cities 
desiring  to  experiment  with  pricing  patterns 
for  particular  services. 

Public  order  and  safety 

The  principal  t)bjectlve  of  the  Institute's 
work  in  public  order  is  to  assist  city  govern- 
ments .r»  Mnprovmg  their  ability  to  deal  more 
eflertlveky-wUh  crime  and  civil  disorders 

Aspects  of  the  Problem  The  most  likely 
victims  of  major  crimes  are  poor  blacts  liv- 
ing in  the  central  city  Victimization  rates 
for  violent  crimes  such  as  homicides  and 
forcible  rape  are  about  five  times  greater  in 
the  central  city  than  in  small  cities  and  rtiral 
areas  The  rates  for  property  crimes  are  twice 
as  preat 

Control  of  crime  and  disorder  has  until  re- 
cently been  almost  exclu:.lvely  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  governments  The  multitude 
of  independent  police  departments  m  the 
United  States— tnore  than  40.000  of  them  — 
have  not  adequately  fxehanged  information 
The  departments,  their  personnel  and  even 
students  of  p  iliee  administration  have  in- 
adequate knowledge  of  policies,  practices  and 
innovations  around  the  country  Besides  be- 
ing unfamiliar  with  the  experiences  from 
other  cities  that  could  be  helpful,  many  city 
officials  are  Insufficiently  informed  regarding 
the  problems,  strengths  or  weaknesses  of 
their  own  police  departments  Coordinating 
mech.inlsms  nre  few  and  relatively  ineffec- 
tive The  closed  personnel  systems  i  often 
civil  service  I  of  most  large  police  depart- 
ments restrict  the  experience  of  almost  all 
policemen  from  patrolman  to  chief,  to  only 
their  one  department 

The  Institute  Prngram  The  Institutes 
first  efforts  focus  primarily  on  improving  the 
management  and  oper.itlon  of  police  forces. 
Instead  of  spreading  these  effort.?  too  thin, 
the  Institute  considers  it  prudent  to  concen- 
trate on  a  small  group  of  cities  The  staff  has 
begun  to  develop  a  close  and  continuing 
working  relationship  with  the  mayors  of  the 
12  largest  cities  in  the  country  It  happena 
that  these  cities  account  for  25  percent  ut 
reported  serious  crimes,  including  50  percent 
of  reported  robberies,  In  the  nation. 

The  mayors  are  a  pivotal  group  in  crime 
control  t)ecause  they  have  formal  responsi- 
bility for  police  operations  and.  more  than 
any  other  officials,  they  have  the  prestige  as 
elected  executives  to  beissln  the  crucial  Job 
of  coordinating  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
This  system — police,  prosecutors,  courts. 
Jails,  prisons,  parole  and  probation  officers, 
reform  schools  and  so  forth  — is  unbelievably 
fragmented  Federal  officials,  while  they  now 
have  enlarged  power,  have  a  limited  poten- 
tial to  influence  the  traditionally  local  field 
of  criminal  Justice  Even  state  legislators  and 
officials  typically  have  played  a  minor  part 
in  planning  or  influencing  criminal  Justice 
system.-;  Corrections  officials  and  Judges  play 
important  roles,  but  rarely  occupy  a  central 
position  from  which  they  can  coordinate  the 
diverse  parts  of  the  system  Police  chiefs,  for 
a  variety   of  reasons,  seldom  have  been  in- 
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clined  to  as.  crt   leadership  in  improving  op- 
erations of  the  whole  system 

To  Identify  better  policies  and  practices — 
Just  to  know  what  produces  good  results  and 
what  does  not — will  require  basic  data  that 
is  nut  currently  available.  A  prerequisite  to 
the  collection  of  such  data  Is  a  greater  will- 
ingness than  yet  exists  within  most  police 
departments  fo  pem\lt  ucxtess  to  records  and 
to  participate  In  standardized  records  keep- 
ing. 

The  Institute  seeks  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion by : 

Providing  leadership  in  data  collecting  and 
in  the  designing  and  conducting  of  research 
with  this  data  An  important  aspect  of  this 
l.s  encouraging  the  participation  of  profes- 
sion groups 

Guiding  mayors,  city  managers  police  and 
other  criminal  Justice  administrators  m  mak- 
ia^  b«tter  use  >>f  newly  available  Federal 
funds  provided  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  iLEAAi  to  ac- 
complish urgently  needed  changes  The  ef- 
forts to  develop  sophisticated,  professional 
police-Justice  systems  Involve  work  with  the 
International  City  Management  Association, 
National  Lea^^ue  of  Cities.  U  S.  Conference  of 
\Liyors.  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  university  admlnlstravrs  in  this  field, 
and  other  groups 

Without  some  minimum  l'\el  of  under- 
standing and  respect  between  the  com- 
munity and  Its  police  department,  effective 
crime  control  is  not  posslOle  If  police-com- 
munity relations  deteriorat*  to  a  certain 
level,  this  even  becomes  an  invitation  to 
public  disorder  The  Institute  is  concerned 
about  an  aspect  of  this  involving  the  police- 
man on  the  heat  For  many  years  the  gen- 
eral practice  has  tieen  to  rotate  police  officers 
frequently  from  heat  t<i  beat  preventing  close 
relations  between  officers  and  other  citizens 
The  policeman  indeed  has  become  a  stranger, 
often  with  quite  negative  effect.s  on  his  ability 
to  deal  constructively  with  the  community 
in  maintaining  order  The  Institute  is  de- 
sigmng  a  pilot  program  that  alms  to  give  the 
policeman  greater  opportunities  to  function 
in  an  atmosphere  of  trust,  and  not  merely 
as  a  distant  and  feared  authority 
rransporfation 

The  Institutes  transportation  work  is 
focused  on  improving  the  ability  of  Federal 
and  local  officials  to  make  good  transport 
policy  Among  other  Important  issues,  re- 
search win  be  addressed  to  these  questions 
Should  added  resources  for  urban  transport 
be  allocated  to  private  or  public  transporta- 
tion systems?  If  the  latter,  which  mode  is 
preferable:  rapid  transit,  commuter  railroad, 
bus  or  some  other' 

Being  able  to  forecast  lies  .it  the  very  heart 
of  answering  such  questions  If  we  cannot  ap- 
proximate how  much  travel  will  take  place 
on  a  given  urban  travel  network  at  a  given 
point  in  time,  then  clearly  we  cannot  char- 
acterize much  less  evaluate  the  rjuallty  of 
the  system  performance,  the  benefits  stem- 
ming from  travel,  the  resources  expended  for 
such  movement,  the  external  effects  result- 
ing from  such  travel,  or  the  Incidence  of 
the   benefits  and   costs. 

However,  valid  estimates  cannot  be  made 
with  existing  analytical  techmques  We  ex- 
pect to  improve  travel  forecasting  signifi- 
cantly by  adopting  a  radically  different  ana- 
lytical approach  We  intend  to  formulate 
static  models  to  describe  the  amount  of  trip 
making  on  some  specific  system  at  some 
particular  point  in  time  At  a  later  stage 
we  will  develop  dynamic  long-run  models 
which  would  Incorporate  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  tran.Hport  system  land  Us  perform- 
ance characteristics  I  and  the  location  and 
character  of   l.ind   use 

Such  an  approach  would  have  these  major 
features 

Taking  account  of  changes  In  choice  of 
Transportation  mode,  route,  and  destination. 


Decern  her  If,,  jih;;] 

Distinguishing  between  travel  deniuid  a.nt! 
system  supplv 

Studying  trip  making  not  only  by  mode 
but  also  by  time  of  dav  This  will  get  to  the 
most  crucial  Issue-  peak  travel:  how  long 
the  peaks  last,  how  many  trips  are  Involved, 
what  costs  are  Involved  and  what  limitations 
are  recognized 

Once  static  forecasting  models  are  devel- 
oped so  that  the  amount  of  trip  makinc:.  link 
speed.":,  and  traffic  mixes  can  be  estimated. 
It  will  then  be  possible,  and  nece,ssary  to 
estimate  the  external  effects  stemming  irom 
urban  trip  making.  That  Is,  given  t!ic  amount 
of  travel  on  a  particular  system  and  In  .i  spe- 
cific region,  the  extent  of  air  and  noise 
pollution  and  other  effects  which  are  ex- 
ternal to  and  which  do  not  infiuenre  the 
trip  making  can  be  determined  Wlille  tor 
many  of  these  external  etrects  we  may  not 
presently  be  able  u^  determine  the  costs  or 
the  value  associated  with  their  reduction,  we 
can  contrlbtue  U)  the  state  of  the  art  by  esti- 
mating the  costs  and  effectiveness  of  alter- 
nate ways  of  controlling  these  effects 

I;  is  intended  that  these  models  will  be 
•  ipplled  Uj  a  well  defined,  small-scale  hypo- 
liietlcal  transport  network  and  land-use  pat- 
tern. As  experieiice  .ind  confidence  builds 
with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the  models— 
at  least  conceptually  and  operationally— 
they  win  be  applied  to  real  condltlon.s,  using 
one  or  more  small,  l.solated  transport  sys- 
tems. 

While  It  will  be  impossible  to  Isolate  a 
:^mall-scale  transport  system  that  incorpo- 
rates all  the  features  of  the  full-scale  urban 
transport  system  and  environment.  i»  seems 
wLse  to  follow  this  limited  .ipproach  Pri- 
marily, this  conclusion  is  ba.sed  upon  experi- 
ence gained  from  hundreds  of  previoiLs  at- 
tempts to  model  the  overall  urban  trati.'ipori 
system:  they  failed  to  develop  relation.sl-.ips 
essential  for  prediction.  Only  after  the  con- 
ceptual framework  is  more  fully  developed 
ind  tested  will  it  become  clear  what  data  and 
other  essential  elements  must  be  obtained 
for  modeling  entire  urban  and  regional  trans- 
port systems  The  ultimate  objective  Is  to 
create  models  which  can  evaluate  trans- 
port systems  in  terms  of  other  aspects  of 
the  urban  scene 

Cooperative  research 

Analytical  Help  to  Cities  While  many  of 
the  functional  area  studies  de.^cnbed  earlier 
will  be  conducted  in  cities,  they  are  prin- 
cipally addressed  to  Federal  pollcv  L-sues 
In  addition,  .several  Institute  efforts  are 
ainied  at  providing  analvtlcal  lielp  directly 
to  city  governments 

One  effort  Just  being  initiated  Is  directed 
at  developing  analvtlcal  techniques  that  can 
be  used  by  local  and  state  governments  in 
their  decision  making  Systems  analysis, 
planning-programming-budpeting  systems, 
and  other  tools  of  the  management  sciences 
will  be  adapted  to  the  special  political,  finan- 
cial and  legal  environment  of  .';tate  and  li  cal 
governments  This  work  will  he  undertaken 
Jointly  with  governmental  personnel  for 
whom  the  analytical  tools  are  intended  Dis- 
semination of  the  research  results  will  be 
undertaken  through  the  major  governmen- 
tal associations 

The  Institute  supports,  as  an  Innovative 
model  for  marrying  research  with  action, 
a  project  to  as.sist  the  City  of  Oakland  in 
budget  allocations  and  programming  The 
work  Is  conducted  by  the  director  and  grad- 
uate students  (,f  the  New  School  of  L'rban 
Affairs  lUnlversitv  of  California.  Berkeley) 
and  deals  with  such  diverse  matters  as  the 
civil  service  system,  the  black  community, 
the  antlpovertv  and  Model  Cities  programs, 
the  schools,  and  the  police  The  officef^  of  the 
mayor  and  city  manager  provide  close 
cooperation 

necentrali::atton  Studies:  The  problems. 
processes  and  opportunities  associated  with 
the  redistribution  of  authority  are  the  cbject 
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of  a  set  of  Institute  studies.  The  work  on 
decentralization  includes  one  conceptual  and 
one  empirical  study  on  citizen  participation, 
both  by  university  fcholars  The  latter  study 
focuses  on  the  law?,  administrative  guide- 
lines and  actual  practices  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment In  respect  to  citizen  participation  In 
a  variety  of  progranis 

Field  analysis  by  the  Institute  Includes 
evaluation  of  the  chool  decentralization 
demonstration  districts  of  New  York  City. 
The  study  examines  a  highly  controversial 
series  of  events  from  the  perspective  of  stu- 
dents, parents,  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
nimmuiiities.  teachers  and  .school  adminis- 
trators, the  mayor's  office  and  an  actively  In- 
volved private  foundation 

URBAN    POLICY    EVALL'.^TION 

.\  prime  mission  of  the  Institute  Is  to  put 
It-s  research  and  analysis  to  the  service  of 
governments  at  all  levels  so  they  may  deal 
nii  re  effectively  with  urban  problems.  The 
premise  of  the  research  described  thus  far  Is 
tha-L  "the  urban  problem  "  can  usefully  be 
separated  for  purpcses  of  analysis  and  action 
Into  many  smaller,  more  tractable  parts.  In 
such  an  all-encompassing  field.  It  Is  a  prac- 
tical necessity  to  allow  for  a  division  of  labor. 

A  good  ciise  can  be  made,  however,  that 
a'  it'.ist  part  of  "the  urban  problem"  stems 
from  a  failure  to  think  about  the  separate 
pieces  of  the  problem  systematically  in  terms 
o:  their  connections  with  each  other.  The 
la-titute,  therefore,  will  devote  considerable 
re:^i'.irch  effort  to  enlarging  the  perspective 
III  uhlch  problems  are  viewed  This  is  being 
done  through  several  Instlute  projects — eval- 
u.ition  of  federal  social  programs.  Model 
Cities  studies,  and  the  Urban  Fellowship 
program. 

The  study  of  urb.in  Indicators — measures 
of  the  quality  of  urban  life — is  another  In- 
stitute effort  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
view  of  urban  problems.  Urban  policy  makers 
and  .administrators  do  not  have  objective 
and  reliable  indicators  of  a  city's  present 
health  or  changing  condition.  TTie  Institute 
1-s  .'eeking  to  Identify  and  define  crucial  In- 
dicators, to  obtain  efficient  means  of  measur- 
ing them,  and  to  devise  methods  of  using 
them  to  pinpoint  problem  areas. 

Federal  evaluation  practice 
The  Institute  has  been  studying  the  Fed- 
eral fovernment's  practices  In  evaluating  its 
own  programs.  Few  would  argue  with  the 
assumption  that  virban  planners  and  policy 
mikers  need  to  know  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  programs.  Yet  the  Institute  finds 
that  .tlmost  no  Federal  program  is  being 
evaluated  satisfactorily  at  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  a  ye.ax-long  study  of  evaluation  prac- 
tices In  15  programs  administered  by  the 
Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: Health.  Education  and  Welfare;  and 
Labor,  .is  well  as  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  Institute  study  describes  current  Fed- 
e.'al  evaluation  practices  and  provides  a  large 
number  of  recommendations  for  improving 
the  situation.  The  Institute  is  assisting  sev- 
eral .igencies  with  implementation  of  the 
study  recommendations. 

Model   cities 

By  the  winter  of  1969-1970,  the  Model 
Cities  .Administration  was  expected  to  have 
approved  plans  and  made  supplemental 
grants  to  approximately  75  cities  for  the 
Impkmentatlon  of  programs  directed  at  Im- 
provnit:  the  lives  of  model  neighborhood  res- 
idents Within  one  year,  as  many  as  75  ad- 
dition.il  cities  could  get  a  similar  green  light 
for  their  first-year  action  programs. 

Tlie  Urban  Institute  has  been  asked  to 
develop  the  Instruments  for  evaluating  the 
impact  of  Model  City  programs  on  neigh- 
borhood residents.  The  evaluation  will  rely 
primarily  on  a  sample  survey  of  population 
proup.s  botli  within  and  outside  the  model 
neighborhoods.  The  survey  is  being  designed 
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Jointly  by  the  Institute's  evaluation  team 
and  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  with  active  participa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

The  design  phase  of  the  project  is  .sched- 
uled to  be  completed  In  early  1970.  At  tliat 
time,  we  will  have  completed  the  pretesting 
of  the  survey  questionnaires  for  the  first 
group  of  interviews,  the  detailed  sampling 
design,  schedules  and  data  gathering  pro- 
cedures, a  detailed  plan  lor  the  field  opera- 
tions necessary  to  conduct  the  s'urveys,  a 
general  analysis  plan  with  recommended 
content  and  formats  for  special  topical  and 
analytic  reports,  a  description  of  the  infor- 
mation system  characteristics,  and  a  plan 
for  data  and  analyses  dissemination. 

The  successful  completion  of  these  tasks 
will  enable  the  project  to  advance  to  the 
second  phase  In  which  the  survey  instru- 
ments will  be  applied. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  project  will  assemble 
data  suitable  for  far  more  analyses  than 
will  be  undertaken  under  this  project.  Tliese 
files  will  be  unique  In  their  richness  of 
data  on  the  urban  poor.  The  availability  of 
such  data  will  make  an  Important  contnbu- 
tion  to  other  Urban  Institute  projects,  and 
urban  related  projects  elsewhere. 

Urban   fellowship   program 

The  Urban  Institute  charier  calls  for  pro- 
moting and  supporting  "improvement  in  the 
quality  of  urban  life."  which  requires  par- 
ticular attention  to  those  who  are  confined 
in  the  blighted  zones  commonly  referred  to 
as  inner  city  ghettoes.  Within  this  broad  ob- 
jective, the  Institute  will  seek  to  analyze 
and  propose  solutions  for  the  pathologies 
which  characterize  much  of  the  urban  en- 
vironment, central  to  the  achievement  of 
this  objective  are  studies  and  research  di- 
rectly related  to  strengthening  the  black 
communities.  The  Urban  Fellowship  pro- 
gram was  conceived  to  help  carry  out  such 
studies  and  research. 

The  Fellowship  program  focuses  on  a 
dynamic  element  of  social  change  i  the  black 
activists  at  leadership  and  planning  levels 
who  are  Influential  In  the  black  community. 
The  program  recognizes  an  urgent  need  for 
these  activists  paitlally  to  withdraw  from 
the  scene  of  action  so  they  may  think  more 
deeply,  debate  more  carefully  and  plan  on  a 
more  informed  basis.  The  Fellowship  pro- 
gram provides  the  vehicle  for  doing  this,  pro- 
viding them  with  the  time  and  facilities 
to  develop  improved  strategies  and  programs 
for  the  black  community  In  the  years  ahead. 
The  Fellowship  program  has  the  following 
specific  objectives; 

Providing  black  activists  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  analyze  and  review  critically  exist- 
ing and  proposed  public  policies  and  pro- 
grams affecting  ghetto  residents. 

Enhancing  and  Increasing  the  depth  of 
research  and  analytical  skills  of  black  acti- 
vists to  Improve  their  effectiveness  in  design- 
ing and  implementing  programs  to  benefit 
their   communities. 

Affording  activists  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop theories,  models  and  strategies  based 
on  their  independent  research. 

Maximizing  interaction  between  activists 
and  the  research  staff  of  the  Institute  to  en- 
courage research  that  will  have  an  impact 
on  the  pressing  community  problems  as  con- 
ceived by  those  who  know  the  ghettoes 
intimately. 

Developing  a  skilled  cadre  with  specific 
capabilities  for  training  staff  and  leaders  of 
community  organizations  and  for  providing 
effective  guidance  for  social  action  and  com- 
munity development  projects. 

Urban  Fellows  spend  a  year  at  the  In- 
stitute. Currently  they  are  engaged  in  re- 
search projects  dealing  with  development 
activities  and  self-help  projects  in  black  com- 
munities. The  long-range  aims  of  the  re- 
search effcrt  are  to  measure  the  scope  and 
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Impact  of  current  efforts  and  to  determine 
the  prerequisites  for  achieving  maximum 
progress.  The  present  research  covers  four 
specific  aspects  of  community  development: 

The  impact  of  black  elected  officials  on 
social  change. 

Economic  development  programs. 

Political  organization. 

Identification  and  quantification  of  the 
resources  of  black  communities. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
LUIS  A.  FERRE 


HON.  JORGE  L.  CORDOVA 

RESIDENT    COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 20,  1969,  Gov.  Luis  A.  Ferre,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  addressed  our  friends  of 
the  fourth  estate  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
National  Press  Club  and  told  them  some- 
thing of  his  goals  for  Puerto  Rico  during 
the  months  and  the  years  ahead. 

In  his  address,  the  Governor  takes  a 
hard,  realistic  look  at  the  problems  on 
hand  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  I  think  that 
they  belong  not  exclusively  to  our  island 
but  instead  are  characteristic  of  those 
facing  many  of  the  world's  people. 

The  Governor,  for  example,  points  out 
the  need  for  a  revolution  in  understand- 
ing over  the  next  20  years  to  supplement 
the  revolution  in  communications  that 
has  been  taking  place  for  the  past  two 
decades.  This  observation  regarding 
Puerto  Rico  could  well  apply  to  most  of 
the  U.S.  community  and  indeed,  to  the 
community  of  natioios. 

I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  Governor 
Ferre's  address  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
colleagues  and  I  offer  it  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record: 
Address  of  the   Honorable  Luis   A.   Ferre, 

Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  National  Press 

Club,    Washington,    DC  .    November    20, 

1969 

As  writers  and  editors  you  are  to  be  excused 
a  mild  feeling  of  "deja-vu"  as  each  year 
Puerto  Rico  reports  growth  of  nearly  10  per- 
cent in  factories,  jobs  and  income,  despite 
the  fact  that  growth  at  such  a  rate  has 
rarely  been  equalled  anywhere, 

I  am  not  here  today  to  re-instill  your 
excitement  In  what  has  now  become  a  routine 
occurrence,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  press  of  the  United  States 
for  a  superb  job  in  documenting  what  has 
been  happening  in  Puerto  Rico,  Our  growth 
would  certainly  not  have  been  possible  if  the 
press  of  America  had  not  revealed  to  manu- 
facturers and  Investors  the  opp>ortunltles  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Our  booming  tourist  business  is 
largely  dependent  on  how  newsmen  recount 
the  good  times  they  have  on  our  island.  And 
the  excellent  relationship  we  have  enjoyed 
with  the  lawmakers  and  executives  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  helped  by 
thorough,  intelligent  coverage  of  events  In 
Puerto  Rico. 

Words  like  "tax  exemption."  "Operation 
Bootstrap."  "self-government,"  and  "Com- 
monwealth" are  familiar  to  reporters  who 
have  covered  Puerto  Rico  in  the  past  and  to 
the  readers  who  have  followed  such  coverage. 

Now  that  surprise  over  the  achievements 
of  contemporary  Puerto  Rico  has  subsided, 
I  feel  I  can  discuss  with  you  some  of  the 
complexities  of  a  society  that  has  enjoyed 
unprecedented  economic  growth  and  is  now 
facing  all  the  problems  of  a  modem  society. 
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This  historical  experience  gives  Puerto  Rico 
A  special  slsrnlflcance  as  a  pace-setter  In  the 
social  changes  that  are  to  come  for  all 
America 

Let  us  quickly  glance  back  at  our  paat 
economic  hlstorv 

In  1950  I  It's  hard  to  be'.leve  that  was  only 
19  years  agoi.  Puerto  Rico's  gross  national 
pnjduct  wtis  only  754  million  dollars  Today. 
It  is  almost  lour  billion  dollars 

In  1950  per  capita  earnings  were  279  dol- 
lars a  year  Today,  the  figure  Is  I  230  dol'.ars — 
the  highest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  out- 
side of  the  United  States  mainland  and 
Canada.  Without  major  natural  resources.  It 
Is  50  percent  higher  than  Venezuela's  761 
dollars 

nus  13  an  Impressive  record  for  b<3th  the 
United  -States  and  F'T.ierto  FtK'.<  slnc^  thla  was 
achieved  uU'ujuf  '•onfllct.  without  violence 
and  iixithin  'he  democratic  system 

We've  made  spectacular  progress,  but  in  a 
very  unspectacular  style  Thus.  I  am  told, 
everyone  has  the  Impression  that  Puerto  Rico 
has   irrlved. 

Puerto  Ricos  economic  story  has  been  Im- 
pressive   But    it  is  by  no  means  all  told 

While  we  have  climbed  to  the  highest 
standard  oj  Uvlng  in  I-atln  .Vmerica,  ours  Is 
stlU  ijiie-tt;li(J  below  the  poorest  jtate  In  the 
union  One  out  of  every  three  Puerto 
Rlcans  aves  In  what  the  Federal  Government 
classltles  as  -.ub^tandard  housing  A  tragic  22 
percent  of  our  men  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  24  are  unemployed. 

Thus,  the  issue  in  :ast  year's  Ptierto  Rlcan 
electoral  campaign,  which  culminated  in  the 
:irst  change  of  political  .ind  governmental 
leadership  in  28  years,  Wiia  that  our  Island 
which  h;>ci  come  along  ho  far.  had  much  far- 
ther :o  CO. 

In  this  regard.  Puerto  Rico  is  not  unllie 
the  mainland  Our  young  people  regard  the 
accomplishments  of  vesterday  as  merely  the 
points  of  departure  for  tom-rrow  While  an 
established  political  institution  can  be  proud 
of  past  accomplishments,  It  cannot  rest  on  Its 
laurels.  It  must  reach  ahead  or  surrender  its 
leadership  to  more  Imaginative  men  and 
women. 

Tlie  people  of  Puerto  Rico  decided  that  old 
persistent  challenges  had  to  be  met  with  new 
methods  and  t.iat  new  raeth'Xis  were  most 
likely  to  .i>me  :rom  a  new  team,  with  inno- 
vative Ideas. 

I  interpret  their  confidence  as  a  command 
to  i?ive  Pueno  Rico  "La  Sueia  Vida,'  The 
New  Life,  words  which  during  the  campaign 
summed  up  our  commitment  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  Mv  own  political  philosophy 
Is  easily  expressed:  I  believe  we  should  be 
revolutionary  In  ideas,  liberal  la  objectives 
and  conservative  in  methods  I  ijelleve  that 
it  Is  -.tie  responsibility  of  government  to  t:en- 
erate  "hrough  private  and  public  investment 
a  plateau  of  security  below  which  no  family 
need  .i.e  This  plateau  should  provide  for  the 
basic  necessities  of  llXe.  No  democratic  gov- 
ernment can  stand  silently  .islde  while  Its 
people  .ire  badly  housed,  or  its  people  cannot 
earn  fiiough  money  to  feed  their  families 

That  Is  not  to  say  a  man  should  retire  Into 
this  nunlmum  existence  Thoee  who  can 
work  should  work.  Those  who  need  ^^  t>e 
trained  to  work  should  be  trained  Taxpayers 
should  bear  in  mind  that  expenditures  in 
such  areaa  are  not  welfare,  but  a  solid  and 
sound  investment  in  human  capital. 

Those  who  cannot  work,  the  aged  the 
sick,  the  psychologically  deeiroyed— are  the 
wards  of  the  state  and  the  price  a  nation 
must  pay  for  Its  unsolved  problems  of  yes- 
terday. 

In  this  New  Life,  the  children  of  poverty 
must  not  be  permitted  to  become  the  par- 
ents of  poverty.  No  nation  will  survive,  in- 
cluding our  own,  unlesa  It  can  break  this 
cycle. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  romantics  who  be- 
llves  poverty   can  be  eliminated.  But   I   do 
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believe  that  the  •■ztrerrwa  of  poverty  can 
and  must  be  wiped  out  and  that  the  'inevi- 
tability" of  p<.)verty  for  entire  segment*  of  our 
people  can  and  must  be  negated  And.  I  be- 
lieve that  U  Ui    'g(XHl  buslnefts"  to  do  It. 

This  requires  a  massive  and  ctxardlnated 
attack,  an  operation  breakthrough,  on  such 
problems  as  unemployment,  education  and 
health  The  wealth  and  technology  to  carry 
out  this  attack  are  available  The  only  thing 
required  Is  a  decl.slon  to  etlectlvely  allocate 
resources  to  accomplish  this  goal 

It  pays,  lor  example,  to  borrow  money — If 
necessary  —  and  use  It  wisely  to  .solve  these 
problems,  since  the  Increased  human  po- 
tential will  generate  Income  In  excess  of 
amortization  and  interest  In  line  with  this 
reasoning,  we  have  proceeded  In  Puerto  Rico 
to  establish  scholarships  for  all  needy  stu- 
dents and  have  helped  those  who  want  to 
borrow  Federal  funds  by  paying  a  supple- 
mentary   intere.st   on    their   loans. 

We  are  tackling  the  problem  of  a  bankrupt 
agriculture  with  a  three-pronged  approach 
we  pav  the  lariiihand  a  supplementary  wage 
to  aiscourage  his  migration  into  the  urban 
areas  where  he  i;eUs  caught  up  In  problems 
of  slums,  unemployment  and  delinquency; 
we  pay  the  farmer  a  oO  percent  subsidy  to 
mechanize,  and  we  give  him  technical  aid  to 
improve  prtKluctlvlty. 

By  these  actions  we  hope  to  reduce  the 
migration  to  the  overcrowded  cities,  provide 
the  farm  worker  with  a  decent  wage,  and 
modernize  our  agricultural  £ect<3r 

And.  while  we  are  taking  such  extraordi- 
nary measures  on  behalf  of  the  bypassed  of 
.ioclety.  we  must  also  itsslst  the  i.;lfted  to 
climb  as  high  as  his  talent,  training  and 
iimbltlon  can  carry  him. 

Can  we  eliminate  the  extremes  of  poverty 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  and  enhance 
a  system  of  upward  mobility  for  the  more 
productive  members  of  society?  I  believe  we 
can 

We  have  had  a  revolution  In  communica- 
tion during  the  last  20  years  We  need  a  rev- 
olution In  understanding  during  the  next  20 
years  We  are  beginning  to  develop  Instant 
awareness,  not  Just  of  moon  walks,  but  of 
hunger  In  Africa,  .Vsla  and  Ijktln  America. 
The  blinders  are  being  removed  so  that,  while 
a  man  moves  ahead  iia  far  as  his  talent,  train- 
ing and  ambition  -.vUl  take  him.  he  will  be 
less  likely  to  Ignore  the  needs  of  the  less 
fortunate  along  the  wav 

The  coming  revolution  In  understanding 
will  not  only  affect  man's  relations  with  his 
fellow  man.  but  perhaps  more  dramatically 
It  will  revise  the  relationship  between  cit- 
izens and  their  government.  In  Puerto  Rico 
we  are  already  searching  for  the  modern  dem- 
ocratic equivalent  of  the  New  England  town 
meeting  We  are  applying  both  technology 
and  compassion  to  this  task. 

For  past  generatlon.s  government  In  Puerto 
Rico  was  inattentive  •  r  paternalistic  Today 
It  Is  respon-sive  and  respt)nsible  Instead  ('f 
demanding  blind  loyalty  and  submission.  thlB 
administration  seeks  to  inform  the  people, 
gam  their  confidence.  Involve  them  in  the 
governmental  process,  and  develop  a  mech- 
anism to  hear  complaints  and  take  remedial 
action 

We  feel  that  pjolltlcs  ajid  social  technology 
can  be  welded  together  to  help  Improve  the 
very  process  of  government  We  are  a  gov- 
ernment of  action,  not  reaction  We  want  a 
government  bv  antlcipaMon  and  net  by  crisis. 
In  this  day  and  age.  'here  is  a  tendency  for 
government  to  drift  further  and  further  from 
'he  people  Government  Is  so  vast  communi- 
cation so  complicated,  that  the  average  clt- 
.zen  feels  lost  or  alienated  I  am  using  sci- 
ence to  bring  government  closer  to  the 
people 

.\nd  we  are  now  working  on  a  system  by 
which  with  the  aid  ^f  computer  techniques, 
(government  may  best  make  a  set  of  facts 
.uallable  to  the  people  and,  again  with  the 
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aid  of  computer  techniques,  obtain  a  "feed- 
back" of  citizen  comment  and  reaction 
Thanks  to  modern  social  technology,  govern- 
ment Is  better  able  to  know  what  Its  citizens 
want  and  to  act  on  such  needs  before  they 
become  acute  and  erupt  into  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction 

Another  innovation  Indicative  of  our  new 
approach  to  government  Is  the  Governor's 
Advisory  Council  for  the  Development  of 
Government  Programs  This  is  a  bipartisan 
body,  made  up  of  leading  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  advised  by  the  best  talent  on  and 
off  the  Island  The  Council  explores  for  my 
government  the  crucial  problems  facing  'Ue 
island  Some  of  the  areas  It  Is  now  exploring 
are  the  population  explosion,  human  re- 
source, development  of  natural  resources, 
conservation  and  industrial  growth.  This 
group  keeps  us  advl.sed  on  a  long-range  basis 
and  gives  a  sen.se  of  direction  to  our  tlay-by- 
day  decisions. 

Looking  .It  Puerto  Rico's  recent  political 
history,  there  have  been  notable  advances 
paralleling  our  economic  progress 

American  clt1z>ens  by  an  ."^.ct  of  Congress 
since  lyn.  Puerto  Rlcans  have  secured  tlie 
right  to  elect  their  ovin  governor  (that  was 
m  1948)  ,  and  to  draft  their  own  constltutltm 
of  internal  government  (four  years  later,  ui 
1952) 

We've  made  steady,  peaceful  progress  ind 
have  never  been  'empted  or  threatened  by 
extremism.  It  has  all  conae  about  through 
evolution — not  revolution. 

"That  h.-vs  been  a  story  which  has  made 
'good  news  copy".  But  It  Is  a  story  that  is 
not  finished. 

No  doubt  you're  wondering  what  Puerto 
Rico's  relationship  to  the  United  States  will 
be 

Our  people  have  consistently,  election  alter 
election  and  by  ever-increasing  marg^ins,  .il- 
tirmed  and  reaffirmed  their  intentions  to  re- 
main vi'ithln  the  framework  of  the  United 
States  Government 

The  only  question  pending  Is  the  form  of 
government  which  this  permanent  union 
with  our  fellow  American  citizens  will  t  \ke 

Th?re  are  those  who  would  like  to  rcta.n 
forever  Puerto  Rico  s  unique  and  privileged 
position  .IS  a  conuiionwealth — not  paving 
F'edcral  taxe> 

And  there  are  those  of  us — and  our  num- 
bers are  steadily  increasing — who  visualize 
the  present  commonwealth  status  as  a  nie.ins 
to  Improve  our  economic  position  until  our 
people  can  assume  the  full  responsibilities 
and  privileges  inherent  to  citizenship  C^'ni- 
inonwealth  status,  we  are  convinced.  Is  both 
a  privileged  .ind  a  prejudicial  condition  We 
do  not  share  'he  burden  of  Federal  taxation 
That  much  is  true.  But  neither  do  we  share 
111  the  cver-lncreaslng  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  sweeping  decisions  af- 
fecting more  and  more  of  the  lives  of  :ill 
American  cltlens  Neither  do  we  share  fily 
m  the  programs  Instituted  by  the  Feder.U 
Government  with  Its  collected  revenue- 

I  am  firmly  confident  that  the  day  is  c.  lu- 
ing  when  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  peti- 
tion Congress  for  admission  as  a  State  in  the 
Union  I  am  equally  confident  that  Congress 
will  consistently  prepare  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
day  when  It  may  make  such  a  choice 

Statehood  for  Puerto  Rico  Mill  not  '•  t  .."i 
assimilation,  will  not  mean  the  disappearance 
I  f  our  cultural  tradition  or  the  abandonment 
of  our  Spanish  language  This,  as  you  •■■•il 
know.  Is  anthropologically  Impossible  and 
constitutionally  unnecessary  For  the  United 
States  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico.  Statehi>od  wi'.l 
mean  prenter  enrichment  of  our  Spanish  cul- 
ture wuh  the  addition  of  English  as  another 
language  and  the  further  absorption  ol  t'je 
democratic  tradition  and  social  awareness  of 
the  .\merlcan  nation.  The  State  of  Puerto 
Rico,  with  Its  culture  enriched  In  this  man- 
ner, under  the  principle  of  "diversity  within 
unity.  •  which   is  basic  to  a  federal  system. 
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ft  ill  be  an  asset  to  the  United  States  In  Its 
relations  with  Latin  America. 

The  United  States  Is  moving  away  from  the 
Illusion  of  the  melting  pot  and  toward  the 
realltv  of  democratic  pluralism  more  con- 
sistent with  diversity,  not  only  among  Its 
states,  but  also  among  Ita  ethnic  minorities. 
Such  tolerance  for  diversity  Is  an  important 
feature  of  the  coming  revolution  In  under- 
standing 

I  am  not  here  to  petition  for  Statehood 
now  Only  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  can  au- 
th^rize  such  a  petition  by  a  majority  vote  in 
.1  roferendtmi. 

But.  there  is  an  area  of  political  growth 
toward  which  we  are  addressing  ourselves  at 
tills  time. 

.As  vou  know.  Congress  Is  now  considering 
a  j.ropoSHl  to  alter  the  system  under  which 
our  President  Is  elected 

tienerally  speaking,  the  proposal  seeks  to 
abolish  the  Electoral  College,  and  to  replace 
It  v  iih  a  more  direct  system  of  election. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  participate  In  the  elec- 
tion of  their  President. 

The  President,  more  than  any  other  single 
elected  official  in  our  government.  Is  called 
upon  to  speak  for  and  to  represent  all  Ameri- 
can.';. He  thoxild.  therefore,  logically  be  elected 
by  all  Americans 

The  Pr<>sident  Is  the  chief  architect  of  the 
fore'gn  policy  which  affects  United  States 
cltutens  everywhere  He  should  be  elected  by 
United  States  citizens  everywhere. 

1  he  President  is  the  personal  symbol  of  our 
national  unity.  All  the  citizens  of  our  nation 
sh  nild  have  an  equal  voice  In  the  election  of 
such  a  personal  national  svmbol. 

r  uerto  Rlcos  Resident  Commissioner,  the 
Ho;  arable  Jorge  Cordova,  a  non-voting  mem- 
b»r  fif  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  cur- 
rency ^<^eking  an  addition  to  the  Presidential 
election  reform  proposal.  It  Is  simply  that 
Cfiia:re:is  be  empowered  ui  extend  the  right 
to  '.  ite  in  presidential  elections  to  other  cltl- 
zen---  of  The  United  States,  now  disenfran- 
chised, '.vhen  and  as  it  may  see  fit. 

Iti  Puerto  Rico,  the  desire  to  cast  a  vote 
in  r'fsidentlal  elections  transcends  all  party 
linfs 

r.ils  is  one  element  of  the  F>uerto  Rlcan 
storv  that  the  press  gathered  here  In  this 
room  ran  help  us  to  'ell.  We  are  part  of  this 
na*.'  n  and  at  this  crossroads  of  history  we 
are  nnxlous  to  j- artlclpate  more  fully  In  its 
decL^ions 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a 
Joint  crmmlsslon  created  in  1965  by  the  Pres- 
Idenr  the  Ci  iieress  and  Puerto  Rico.  I  have 
askod  President  Nixon  to  name  the  mainland 
counterparts  of  a  specially  compcsed  ad-hoc 
gr"  p  n  study  the  question  of  extending  the 
pre  i.:!f  iitial  vote  to  Puerto  Rico. 

It  1-  my  hope  that  such  an  ad-hoc  commlt- 
f.ee  '.Mil  consider,  among  other  things,  the 
foil  wmg  arguments  favoring  such  an  exten- 
slc;:  .f  the  presidential  franchise  to  Puerto 
Rh 

:  Piiorto  Rlcans  are  drafted  Into  the 
.'Vrir.ed  Forces  the  s.ime  as  all  other  American 
clti.  ens 

2  Puerto  Rico  Is  a  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can n.Ttion  which  clearly  perceives  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  equal  opportunity  and  knows 
the  difficulties  in  making  that  dream  come 
true 

Z  Puert.T  Rico  Is  an  Island  known  for  Its 
r.iciiil  harmony  and  as  such  It  has  a  contrl- 
bu'ion    to   make   to   the   Nation   as      whole. 

4  M  a  time  when  the  United  States  Is 
maKine  a  new  effort  at  understanding,  mu- 
tn.'  respect  and  cooperation  with  Latin 
.^Il  i-rict.  It  may  be  very  beneficial  to  the  Na- 
tion to  extend  a  meastire  of  electoral  equality 
to  United  States  citizens  In  Puerto  Rico  who 
Khare  a  common  language  and  a  similar  cul- 
ture with  the  neighbors  In  the  south  with 
whom  we  are  eagerly  trying  to  communicate. 
•  *  •  •  • 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  final  thought  I 
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would  like  to  'leave  with  you  today.  It  Is 
precisely  this  very  area  of  Inter-American 
relations.  It  Is  an  area  In  which  I  believe 
F'uerto  Rico  can  make  a  most  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  United  States. 

Nowhere  is  a  revolution  In  understanding 
of  which  I  have  spoken  previously  needed 
more  desperately  than  between  North  and 
Latin  America.  Our  lives  are  Intertwined, 
but  motives  are  misunderstood  and  prejudice 
Is  rampant. 

We  can  talk  to  a  man  on  the  moon,  with 
400  million  other  human  beings  looking  on, 
as  the  President  did  to  the  Apollo  11  crew. 
But,  technology  has  not  been  very  helpful 
In  bringing  understanding  between  peoples. 
There  seems  to  be  Just  about  as  much,  if  not 
more,  strife  and  misunderstanding  In  this 
world  as  there  was  before  the  development  of 
those  elaborate  means  of  communication 

The  United  States  has  found  it  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  common  understanding  in  Asia. 
I  submit  that  the  chances  for  arriving  at 
common  understanding  in  this  hemisphere 
are  much  greater.  Most  of  us  In  the  Amer- 
icas have  a  European  heritage.  We  stem  from 
the  same  Judaeo-Chrlstian  tradition.  We 
have  a  common  love  for  democracy  and  free- 
dom. We  are  economically  inter-dependent. 
In  keeping  with  the  President's  pronounce- 
ments on  Latin  America  and  the  Rockefeller 
report,  I  believe  that  we  should  make  a  new 
effort  to  achieve  solidarity  and  greater  un- 
derstanding among  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere. 

This  might  be  achieved  by  a  change  in  our 
foreign  Investment  policy.  We  could  accen- 
tuate more  the  export  of  technology.  The 
markets  of  the  future  will  no  longer  be  de- 
pendent on  the  outmoded  colonial  concepts 
of  absentee  ownership.  This  new  use  of  capi- 
tal to  develop  the  "new  markets"  of  tomor- 
row, will  help  to  reduce  the  tensions  which 
strain  relations  between  our  nation  and  some 
of  the  nations  of  Latin  America. 

Puerto  Rico,  I  believe.  Is  uniquely  suited 
to  assist  In  this  task.  We  are  a  half-way  point 
between  North  and  Latin  America — not  Just 
geographically  and  not  Just  linguistically, 
but  culturally  and  ideologically.  We  are 
equally  at  home  In  the  North  American  and 
Latin  American  cultures.  We  are  a  living 
example  of  what  Latins  and  North  Americans, 
in  cooperation,  can  achieve.  We  have  adopted 
the  best  of  North  American  practices  without 
losing  our  identity  or  surrendering  otir  basic 
values. 

I  believe  that  Puerto  Rico  can  act  as  a 
bridge  to  understanding  between  the  North 
Americ-in  and  Latin  American  cultures.  As 
American  citizens  who  cherish  democracy 
and  speak  the  language  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors,  we  can  serve  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  two  cultures.  As  indn-lduals. 
Puerto  Rlcans  can  be  of  service  In  helping  to 
carry  out  our  nation's  foreign  policy  through- 
out Latin  America. 

I  have  proposed  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
.\merican  Institute  of  Social  Technology  In 
San  Juan  to  serve  both  North  and  Latin 
.\merlca.  This  Institute  would  have  two  main 
branches:  a  North-South  Center  for  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange,  and  a  Center 
for  Applied  Re~>earch.  for  the  sharing  of  tech- 
nical and  scientific  knowledge.  It  would  be 
truly  international  in  concept,  operated  by  a 
consortium  of  universities,  staffed  by  a  fac- 
ulty from  many  countries,  and  engaging  in 
research  on  problems  which  the  nations  of 
the  Americas  have  in  common. 

I  hope  that  funds  will  be  forthcoming  from 
both  public  and  private  sources  throughout 
the  Hemisphere  to  make  this  Institute  a 
reality.  Over  a  period  of  years,  through  ex- 
changes, conferences,  Joint  research  and  so 
forth.  I  believe  that  an  Institute  could  make 
significant  contributions  toward  promoting 
understanding  among  the  people  of  this 
hemisphere. 
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Seven  years  from  now,  we  will  celebrate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our 
nation,  the  first  nation  created  to  protect 
individual  freedom  and  the  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  by  every  citizen.  We 
proclaimed  it  would  be  the  guiding  political 
principle  of  this  New  World.  But,  we  are  far 
from  having  achieved  our  purpose. 

World  Wars  I  and  11  and  then  Korea  and 
Viet  Nam  drew  our  attention  to  Europe  and 
Asia.  Perhaps  it  is  time  that  we  look  back 
to  our  Americas,  North  and  South,  and  apply 
knowledge  and  experience  we  have  gained 
to  its  problems. 

We  have  reached  the  moon  by  working 
together  as  a  team.  It  is  time  we  try  the 
same  approach  to  do  away  wrlth  misunder- 
standing and  prejudice  in  all  the  Americas 
and  lead  the  New  World  toward  higher  levels 
of  achievement  and  Justice. 

Separately,  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  be  forced  to  wander  in  the 
darkness  of  prejudice.  Together,  we  can  use 
already  available  knowledge  as  the  light  of 
reason  to  guide  us  in  finding  a  truly  New 
World. 

Puerto  Rico  should  be  a  part  of  this  for- 
ward thrust  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — a 
vinited  America  forward — reaching  toward 
the  aspirations  of  men  and  nations — to  a 
New  Life — Nueva  Vlda — a  better  life  in  free- 
dom and  prosperity,  where  the  dream  of 
equality  of  opportunity  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  will  become  a  reality  for  every 
man — a  dream  which  you  In  the  communica- 
tions media  can  help  achieve  during  the  com- 
ing decades  by  carrying  forward  the  revolu- 
tion in  understanding. 


NEEDS  OF  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 
RECOGNIZED 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  subinit  for  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  by  Mrs.  Lee 
Vv'liitebrook.  publisher  of  the  Hawthorne 
Press  of  Hawthorne,  Calif.  Mrs.  White- 
brook  simply  and  clearly  points  out 
some  of  the  problems  facing  the  postal 
employee  in  her  editorial  of  Decem- 
ber 4.  1969.  She  also  urges  public  support 
of  H.R.  13000,  a  bill  providing  postal 
wage  and  benefit  increases  which  I  was 
happy  to  support  and  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  Mrs.  Whitebrook  de-erves 
tribute  for  keeping  mattei's  of  local  and 
national  significance  before  the  public 
eye  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  com- 
mending her  continuing  efforts. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Observations 
(By  Lee  Whitebrook) 

Last  week  we  carried  an  advertisement 
from  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers asking  the  public  to  write  to  President 
Nixon  "to  please  sign  HR  13000  and  help  save 
the  postal  service."  Prom  time  to  time  I  have 
spoken  about  mall  carriers,  their  trudging 
hours  and  poor  pay,  yet  there  is  no  one  serv- 
ice man  that  comes  to  your  place  of  residence 
that  Is  more  appreciated  than  your  mall  man. 
The  wages  of  the  mail  carriers  average  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year  less  than  the  amount 
determined  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  as  necessary  for  a  "modest 
but  adequate"  standard  of  living.  No  one  of 
tis  has  yet  met  an  affluent  mall  carrier,  yet 
thru  every  kind  of  weather  he  delivers  the 
mall.  That  too,  has  been  curtailed  to  one  de- 
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Uvery  a  day.  and  no  one  can  depend  on  at 
least  .in  ipproxlmate  time  Postage  has  been 
Increased.  >et  not  the  scale  of  mall  carrier's 
Dtv  The  enr're  puft "Rice  'lepartment,  needs 
reform,  und  It  should  begin  with  adequate 
pay  for  the  carriers  and  then  down  to  ade- 
tjuate  deliveries  We  are  in  a.n  inflationary  pe- 


riod, for  what  we  know  not.  because  the  cost 
of  everything  is  going  up.  It  can  only  dis- 
cipline people  to  buy  less,  and  that  sounds 
like  pixir  ec  nnmy  to  me  Interest  ra»es  are 
up  and  that  means  that  the  average  veteran 
returning  from  Viet  Nam  cannot  buy  a  house, 
nor  can  the  average  wrrker.  if  he  depends  on 


only  one  member  of  the  family  working.  So 
like  many  other  Americans  postil  employee-i 
are  the  vlctmis  of  this  dread  word — Inflatiun 
You  can  help  ycur  local  carrier  by  writing 
to  President  Nixon  and  asking  hlni  to  Jign 
HR  13000  and  in  doing  so  plve  a  Christmas 
gift  to  your  letter  carrier   He  deserves  it. 


SENATE— H>f//if.sY/az/.  December  17,  1969 


'Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 > 


The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  am.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  reces.s,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Actin?  President 
pro  tempore    Mr    Mktcalf' 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R.  Elson.  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

"O  Grant  us  light,  that  we  may  know 
The  wi.sdom  Thou  alone  canst  give: 
That  truth  may  Ltuide  wher-e'er  we  go. 
And  virtue  bless  where'er  we  live." 

—  L.^WRKNCE    TtTTTIETT,     1864. 

Etiiinal  God.  who  throughout  the  ases 
hath  impa*ted  wl:^dom  to  those  who 
humbly  call  upon  Thee,  we  beseech  Thee 
to  give  understandint;  and  clarity  of 
thouKht  to  these,  who  in  Thy  name  and 
fur  the  Natlcn's  .sake  are  entrusted  in 
this  Chamber  with  power  to  act  for  the 
Republic  Give  them  O  Lord,  a  steadfast 
faith,  a  .<ure  hope,  and  the  determination 
and  patience  to  labor  for  those  things 
for  which  the  people  pray. 

In  the  name  of  Him  whose  name  is 
above  evei-y  name.  Amen 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.     1970 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  un'":nished  busme.ss.  which  will  be 
stated  by  title 

The  Assi-^TANT  Legislative  Clerk  A 
bill  HR  l."?!!!!  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for 
other  purpcses. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DLTRING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Presuient.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  rodav 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  jbiection   it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL   OF   THE   ROLL 

Mr  BYRD  of  We>t  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order.  I  au^i^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  it  Will  be  a  live  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assi.stant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  followins;  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


|No.  246Leg.| 

Allen  Oore  Moss 

Allott  0\irnt'v  Packwood 

Baker  Hansen  Pastore 

Belimon  Hatfield  Riblcort 

BoKKs  Holland  Scdtt 

Byrd.  W  Va         Hughes  Spon'< 

Cotton  .'ovlts  Stennis 

Curtis  Mathlas  Stevens 

I>xld  Mclntvre  Talmadi^e 

Djle  Metcwif  Youn^'.  Ohio 

Ea^leton  Montoya 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Mr.  Anderson  i.  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  ■  M."-  Hollings'. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Massachasetls  'Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr  Russell '.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr  Symington'  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

Mr.  GRIP'FIN  I  .innounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Keiitucky  ■  Mr.  Cooper  > 
is  absent  becau.se  of  illness  in  his  family 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDT'   13  absent  t>ecause  of  illness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDP:nT  pro  tem- 
pore .A  quorum  i.s  not  present. 

Mr  BYRD  nf  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  m  ivf  that  the  Serjeant  at  Arras 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  motion  wa.s  acreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRt:SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Tl\v  Serceant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

C'Xjk 

("ran.ston 

D  .minick 

(^stland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Font? 

Kulbrl,-ht 

Gold  water 


OoodeU 

rtravel 

Qrtfnn 

Karria 

Hart 

Kartke 

Hniska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N  C 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Saxbe 


Jordan.  Idaho     .Schwelker 

Loni<  Smith.  Maine 

Ma  :nuson  Smith.  Ill 

Mansfield  Sparkman 

McCarthy  Thurmond 

McClellan  Tower 

McOee  Tydlngs 

McOovern  Williams.  N  J 

Miller  Williams.  Del 

Minidale  YarbomuBh 

Murphy  Yount!.  N   Dak 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Can- 
non in  the  chair'    A  quorum  is  present 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
remember  wiifther  the  agreement  desig- 
nated me  in  charwe  oi  the  time. 

The  PRESIDNG  OFFICER  The  agree- 
ment did  How  much  time  d  jes  the  Sen- 
ator yield  ' 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  I  yield  15 


minutes   to   the   Senator   from   Georgia 
'  Mr   Tai  MAncE  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ironi  Georgia  is  recognized  for  15 
mmutes. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
.\PPROPRIATIONS,   1970 

The  Senate  contmued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'HR  13111  >  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departmcnus  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  in  tne 
interest  of  justice  to  .■schools  and  the 
strenstheninK  of  public  educ.ition  i-i 
America,  it  Ls  imperative  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 
as  it  was  reported  by  the  Appropriatirjiis 
Committee 

It  has  come  to  the  Senate  after  winnins 
approval  in  the  Hoase  of  Represeiui- 
tives — where  it  was  known  as  the  Whit- 
ten  amendment — and  after  rarefu!  con- 
sideration by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

This  measure  is  needed  to  restore  order 
and  .stability  to  our  .schools.  I  .submit  that 
it  IS  vital  to  the  continuation  of  public 
education.  It  i.s  designed  to  prevent 
.schools  from  bein.t;  made  instruments  of 
coercive  social  reform. 

In  recent  years,  the  schools  of  the 
South  have  be?n  assaulted  on  all  sides,  by 
the  Federal  courts,  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  by 
a  virtual  army  of  Federal  agents  oi^er- 
atinK  under  the  direct:o:i  of  HEW  and 
the  Office  of  Education 

We  have  had  forced  deseercgition  by 
the  numbers.  That  is.  officials  here  in 
Washing t'Dn  came  up  with  arbitrary 
ratios  Then  they  descended  upon  coun- 
ties, cities  ani  towns  with  this  coiiimar.d: 

"Here  is  the  way  we  think  your  schools 
ought  to  be  racially  constituted.  Here  is 
the  way  we  think  your  educational  pro- 
.crams  ought  to  be  operated.  Here  is  how 
your  faculties  .should  he  composed.  Here 
IS  how  you  ought  to  assign  children  to 
schools." 

Thi.s  is  what  they  have  done  in  school 
district  after  school  district. 

Thus  have  they  laid  down  the  law — 
their  own  contrived  law.  based  on  the  so- 
called  school  "'guidelines." 

Even  if  it  meant  busing  children  to 
.schools  away  from  their  neiLihborhoods. 
a,i!ain.st  the  wLshes  of  the  pupils  thein- 
selve.s  and  their  parents. 

Even  if  it  meant  assigning  faculty  to 
teach  in  certain  schools,  against  the  best 
interests  and  desires  of  the  teachers 
themselves. 
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Even  if  it  meant  shutting  down  some 
perfectly  pood  schools. 

This  is  what  they  have  demanded  and 
done  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance and  to  achieve  what  I  have  referred 
to  as  desegregation  by  the  numbers,  or 
integration  by  arbitrary  ratio. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  fates  of 
.school  districts  which  put  the  education 
of  their  children  above  some  Washington 
buriMUcrat's  idea  of  .social  reform.  Mil- 
lion.'^ upon  millions  of  dollars  in  Federal 
assi.stance  iiave  been  denied  them.  Be- 
c3U.se  of  these  cutoffs,  educational  pro- 
grams have  been  disrupted  or  totally 
.<:topped. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  alone,  approxi- 
mately 10.000  needy  schoolchildren  are 
bem-'  denied  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  because  of  these  cutofifs.  These 
are  c  hildren.  black  and  white,  who  come 
from  poor  families,  who  cannot  afford  to 
b'jy  their  lunch  at  school,  and  who  need 
noontime  nourishment.  Thus,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  these  cutoffs  are 
hurtinp;  the  children  the  most  that  the 
law  is  supposed  to  be  helping. 

T!  :s  then,  as  I  have  outlined,  has  been 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  States  of  my 
reaion.  School  administrators  have  ex- 
ures-pd  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  law. 
They  liave  demonstrated  cood  faith.  Yet, 
It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  the 
entire  miv;ht.  resources,  and  legal  and 
financial  power  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy have  been  brought  to  bear  against 
them. 

People  are  veiw  much  aware  of  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision  on  segre- 
eation  in  the  public  schools,  and  of  the 
monumental  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  just 
as  all  of  us  are  here  in  the  Senate.  But 
we  i.ave  seen  the  law  twisted  and  turned 
and  distorted  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
hardly  recopnizable  any  more,  even  by 
some  of  its  original  stanch  supporters. 

A.s  I  say,  we  have  no  quarrel  at  this 
t:nie  with  the  constitutional  prohibition 
agam.st  segregation.  But  the  Government 
has  i^one  far  afield  from  that.  The  time 
for  reexamination  is  long  overdue.  I.  for 
one.  do  not  believe  that  the  Constitution 
by  barring  legal  segregation,  means  that 
we  liave  to  achieve  balanced  integration 
by  bu.•^lng  students  and  closing  schools. 

Yet  this  is  what  we  have  had,  in  the 
Southern  States,  mind  you,  but  not  any- 
where else. 

T].v  Government,  and  its  agents,  have 
dealt  with  these  carefully  selected  States 
with  a  bludgeon. 

At  The  same  time,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  wiiere  segregation  is  far  more 
pronounced  than  in  the  South,  the  Gov- 
emnient  has  either  looked  the  other  way 
alto^'eiher,  or  gone  in  with  a  powder- 
pufT 

Wh.at  we  have  is  the  law  according  to 
the  :;uidelines.  Then  we  have  bludgeon 
enforcement  compared  to  the  light  touch 
or  no  touch  at  all.  This  to  me  is  a  trav- 
esty 

Lei  us  look  at  the  record.  Considerable 
de-setcregation  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  Southern  States.  According  to  HETW, 
it  has  virtually  doubled  in  the  past  year, 
rising  from  20  percent  in  the  past  school 
year  to  almost  40  percent  at  the  present 
time. 

Now.  let  us  compare  that  with  the  sit- 
uation in  the  North,  the  East,  and  the 
West  I  have  figures  frcun  HEW  that  in- 


dicate overall  there  is  far  more  school 
desegregation  in  the  Southern  States 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

For  example,  last  year's  enrollment 
figures  for  Chicago  show  8.9  percent  de- 
segregation; for  Gary,  Ind..  10.5  percent; 
for  St.  Louis,  6.3  percent;  for  New  York 
City,  20.8  percent;  and  for  Washington. 
D.C.,  0.9  percent. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, in  a  series  of  floor  speeclies.  has 
performed  a  distinct  service  by  provid- 
ing the  Senate  even  more  recent  data 
on  desegregaton — or  the  lack  of  it — in 
parts  of  the  Nation  outside  the  South. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  76.2  percent  of 
the  total  Negro  enrollment  are  in  schools 
that  are  95  to  100  percent  black. 

In  Chicago,  80.6  percent  of  the  Negro 
enrollment  attend  schools  99  to  100  per- 
cent black. 

In  Maywood.  111.,  a  relatively  small 
city,  65.8  percent  of  its  Negro  students 
are  situated  in  two  schools  that  are  99 
to  100  percent  black — and  this  is  a  town 
where  the  white  and  Negro  enrollment  is 
fairly  evenly  divided. 

In  Philadelphia,  there  are  109  schools 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than 
116,000.  that  are  90  to  100  percent  .segre- 
gated. In  Pittsburgh,  54  percent  of  total 
Negro  enrollment  are  in  schools  90  to 
100  percent  segregated. 

In  Ohio,  there  are  197  schools  that  are 
80  to  100  percent  Negro  with  105  of  these 
98  to  100  percent  segi'egated.  Sixty-five 
of  the  105  schools  are  in  Cleveland  alone. 

In  Newark,  N.J.,  there  are  38  schools 
95.9  to  100  percent  minority  segregated, 
23  of  which  are  segregated  99  to  100  per- 
cent. 

In  Gary,  Ind.,  about  80  percent  of  the 
total  Negro  enrollment  are  segregated  in 
21  schools  which  are  99  to  100  percent 
segregated. 

In  Indianapolis,  57.6  percent  of  the 
total  Negro  enrollment  of  that  city  are 
segregated  in  24  schools  that  are  97  to 
100  percent  black. 

In  Los  Angeles,  there  are  96  schools 
with  a  minority  enrollment  of  98  to 
100  percent  of  the  total  enrollment,  in- 
cluding in  these  schools  68  percent  of 
the  city's  total  Negro  enrollment. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  reciting  sim- 
ilar statistical  data  on  the  status  of 
segregation  outside  the  South. 

■What  we  have  are  situations  that  ordi- 
narily bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — if  they  occur  in  the 
South  and  not  somewhere  else. 

If  schools  in  the  South  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  arbitrary  guidelines  and 
ratios  laid  down  by  HEW.  and  if  they 
are  contrary  to  edicts  handed  down  by 
the  courts,  then  schools  throughout  all 
the  rest  of  the  country  are  in  violation 
many  times  over. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  States  of  the 
South  are  far  ahead  of  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  achieving  desegrega- 
tion. 

It  is  fantastic  that  this  could  be  going 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  country  with 
almost  total  impunity.  It  is  awfully  easy 
for  Federal  officials,  certain  civil  rights 
groups,  and  many  reform-minded  news- 
papers to  point  a  finger  of  scorn  at  the 
Southern  States  on  this  issue  and  to  do 
everything  short  of  calling  out  Federal 
troops. 


What  they  ought  to  do,  if  they  are  so 
concerned  with  desegregation,  is  to  look 
in  their  own  backyards. 

Schools  in  one  particular  region  only 
have  been  turned  into  administrative 
nightmares  and  public  education  greatly 
undermined  because  of  this  issue.  Schools 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  similar 
or  even  worse  racial  situations  are  get- 
ting off  scot  free. 

My  point  is.  if  we  are  going  ^  have  a 
law  and  have  it  inteiT>reted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  courts  as  meaning  a 
certain  thing,  then  that  law  and  that 
meaning  ought  to  be  carried  into  evei-y 
single  State  of  this  Nation  and  not  to 
just  a  selected  few. 

We  have  no  desire  to  destroy  public 
education  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
To  the  contraiT,  we  want  to  strengthen 
it.  We  want  to  continue  the  so-called 
neighborhood  school  principle  under 
which  education  in  this  countiy  has 
flourished. 

To  repeat,  we  do  not  want  to  see 
schools  anywhere  made  instruments  of 
.social  reform,  to  the  extent  that  stu- 
dents and  teachers  are  bused  all  over 
the  place,  that  valuable  school  buildings 
are  forced  to  close  down,  or  that  any  stu- 
dent, white  or  black,  is  made  to  attend 
any  school  against  his  choice  or  that 
of  his  parents. 

To  this  end  I  fully  support  the  amend- 
ment as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the 
members  of  staffs  be  required  to  keep 
their  seats  in  the  Chamber  or  leave  the 
Chamber,  and  I  ask  the  Chair  to  in- 
struct the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  enforce 
such  order  throughout  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sergeant 
at  Arms  is  directed  to  carry  out  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'H.R  13111'  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
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Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  STENNIS    Mr    President.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
disUngtilshed  Senator  from  MissLsslppl 
I  think  20  minutes  will  be  sufficient 

The  committee  amendments  to  the 
Labor-HETW  appropriation  bill  embrace 
the  principles  of  the  Whltten  amend- 
ments, and.  therefore.  I  strongly  sup- 
port them  The  pending  amendment  by 
the  Republican  leader,  ihe  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Scott » — supported.  I  believe,  by  Che  as- 
sistant Republican  leader,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr  Griffin  >  — 
seeks  to  add.  at  the  beginning  of  sec- 
tions 408  and  409.  the  followin«  lan- 
guage: 

Except    AA    required    by    the   Constitution 

With  that  Republican  sponsorship,  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  is  a  part 
of  the  Republican  Party  s  southern  .strat- 
egy. If  it  IS.  then  I  thmk  I  should  .say 
that  this  strategy  will  not  sell,  at  least 
not  in  the  ^uth.  E>ossibly.  now  that  the 
chips  are  down,  it  was  not  devised  to 
sell  m  the  South,  but  ratlier  to  make 
friends  and  influence  people  in  sections 
other  than  the  South 

If  I  had  served  in  the  U  S.  Senate  in 
1968.  when  the  language  of  the  Whitten 
amendments  was  qualified,  nullified,  and 
emasculated  by  the  addition  m  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  "/ords  "in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance."  I  could  very  easily 
now  say,  "Let  us  go;  here  Ls  where  I 
came  in." 

To  add  the  words  "except  as  required 
by  the  Constitution  '  serves  no  purpose 
at  all  except  to  give  HEW  another  peg 
on  which  to  hang  its  discriminatory  de- 
set;re«ation  policies.  Mr  Pinch  has  al- 
ready made  it  clear  that  the  lanKuagt-  of 
the  1968  appropriation  for  ha-hov  and 
HEW  prevents  HEW  from  usmg  HEW 
funds  to  force — in  the  North — busing, 
abandonment  of  schools,  and  requiring 
a  student  to  go  to  a  .school  a^jainst  the 
wishes  of  his  parent  or  parents 

A  different  rule  is  applied  by  HEW  in 
the  South,  and  there  these  evil  weapons 
can  be  used  against  southern  .schools  and 
schoolchildren  against  the  express  in- 
structions of  Congress 

As  I  see  it.  the  purpose  of  the  Scott 
amendment  is  to  allow  HETW  to  continue 
its  dual  policies  and  standards  regarding 
desegregation,  by  forcing  desegregation 
in  the  South  but  allowing  segregation  to 
continue  m  the  North. 

The  phrase  sought  to  be  added  by  the 
Scott  amendment  Is  unnecessary  if  the 
provisions  of  sections  408  and  409  are 
constitutional;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
and  is  surprising  if  the  sections  are  un- 
constitutional. 

How  could  a  statute  replace  a  consti- 
tutional mandate  anyhow'  The  necessity 
of  a  statute  bemg  constitutional  is  neces- 
sarily implied. 

The  will  of  Congress  was  thwarted  in 
1968  by  adding  a  qualifying  phrase  to 
the  language  of  the  limitations.  Let  us 
not  allow  that  to  happen  again  by  add- 
ing still  another  qualifying  phrase. 

Mr   President,  we  have  said  time  and 


again  here  that  there  is  one  standard,  or 
one  system,  that  HEW  applies  in  the 
North  with  regard  to  desegregation  of 
schools  by  allowing  continued  segrega- 
tion of  .schools,  and  another  standard  or 
rule  that  Is  apphed  in  the  South.  We  do 
not  make  that  statement  Idly.  We  do  not 
make  that  statement  without  the  docu- 
mentar>-  proof  to  back  up  the  statement 
that  that  Is  the  official  policy  of  HEW. 

It  IS  the  official  policy  of  HEW.  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Secretary  himself  in  a 
letter  to  me  which  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  on  September  29.  1969.  and  from 
which  I  .shall  quote  at  thks  time. 

I  had  .sent  Mr  Pinch  a  telegram  pro- 
testing the  HEW  plan  for  the  city  of 
Mobile,  which  required  massive  busing 
of  more  than  5.000  colored  students  from 
various  .sections,  closing  their  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  biising  them  many 
miles  to  white  .schools. 

In  reply  to  my  telegram  inquiring  as 
to  why  such  a  policy  was  instituted  and 
Implemented  in  the  South,  and  why  no 
such  policy  was  implemented  in  the 
North.  Secretary  Pinch  wrote  to  me,  in 
part,  as  follows; 

Your  relevfrtun  correctly  notes  tliat  HtTVV  is 
prohibited  .'rnm  re<)uinng  transportation  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  HETW  op- 
erations ritiAnced  under  our  regul.-ir  .^ppro- 
prlatlon  Act  are  governed  by  Sections  409 
and  410  of  Ptibllc  Lkiw  90^57— 

Tho.sp  sections  would  be  sections  408 
and  409  in  the  present  bill 

.Vs  s'at^d,  these  provisions  prohibit  the 
reqmrement  of  busing  ■in  '>rder  to  over- 
come raclaJ  imb.tlunce  ' 

Tliere  that  qualifying  phrase  ap- 
pt'ars.  and  that  i.s  the  qualifying  phrase 
on  which  the  policy  of  HEW  wa.s  insti- 
tuted. It  is  a  parallel  phra.se  to  the 
phrase  that  the  distinguKsluHl  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvanla.  the  Republican 
leader,  is  now  .seeking  to  add  to  the  lan- 
iruage  of  section.s  408  and  409  of  the 
pending  bill  It  would  ^'Ive  the  Secretary 
md  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  an  additional  peg  on 
which  to  continue  to  handle  and  to  im- 
plement their  di.scriminaton,-  policies. 

The  letter  continues; 

The  legislative  history  of  these  provisions — 

Parallel  provisions  to  sections  408  and 
409  which  we  have  before  us  now  — 
makes  It  clear  that  they  were  intended  to 
preclude  .my  re<iulremeiu  that  school  '>fflcla;s 
'.ake  steps  to  overcome  racial  lmb.^lance 
which  haa  resulted  from  fortuitous  patterns 
of  residence 

In  other  words,  the  limitation,  accord- 
ing to  the  Secretary,  of  tiie  pre.senl  .sec- 
tions 408  and  409.  which  then  were 
numbered  409  and  410.  are  effective  in 
the  North  There,  in  other  words,  he  is 
prevented  from  following  the.se  practices 
of  forcing  busing,  forcing  clo.sing  of 
schools,  and  forcing  a  student  to  go  to  a 
school  other  tlian  the  .school  chosen  by 
his  parent  or  parents. 

He  cannot  apply  those  methods  and 
those  punitive  provisions  m  the  North, 
he  .says. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Where,  however,  racial  segregation  of  stu- 
dents lu  a  schol  system  has  been  caused.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  by  the  official  .icUon  of  the 
State,  these  statutory  provisions  provide  no 


barrier  to  any  stepa  necessary  to  desegreg.ite 
the  Bchools  and  are  not  step>s  to  over.-,  nie 
racial  Imbalance  prohibited  by  those  :.iw.<, 
FV>r  this  reaion  I  believe  that  the  stati;tps 
to  which  you  refer  are  Inapplicable  to  rhe 
situation  in  Mobile. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  says 
that  the  express  provnsions  of  the  stat- 
ute do  not  apply  to  the  South  They 
apply  in  tiie  North,  but  not  in  the  South. 
What  kind  of  hocus-pocus  is  that.  Mr. 
President,  to  have  a  Federal  .statute  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  required  to  observe,  and  \w 
states  categorically  that  that  .statute  ap- 
plies and  IS  effective  in  the  North,  but 
that  the  limitations  provided  by  tlu^  .sec- 
tion are  not  applicable  In  the  South, 
Tliey  can  keep  on  going  as  they  have 
been  going  all  along,  even  though  Con- 
gress  h£is  .said  they  cannot  do  tl.ise 
things. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  to  which 
the  principle  of  the  Whitten  amendment 
is  addressed  is  this: 

Under  authoritv  delegated  by  Contiiess 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare IS  empowered  to  issue  regulations  to 
prevent  discrimination  in  Federal  ;to- 
grams  administered  by  the  Department. 
These  regulations  have  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  law.  .As  related  to  public  .schools, 
the  guidelines  are  designed  to  accomplish 
racial  balance  in  public  .schools,  and  this 
obiect  is  not  authorized  by  Congn.-.v 

Innumerable  problems  result  from  the 
fact  tliat  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  established  :  .v  ;al 
balance  as  the  .single  overriding  criteria 
in  assignment  of  children  to  public 
.schools  to  which  all  other  legal,  educa- 
tional, and  humane  considerations  .ire 
.subordinatea.  Thi-s,  in  some  instances, 
community  schools  are  closed.  They  liave 
been  closed  all  over  Alabama,  and  they 
have  closed  over  $15  million  wortii  of 
Alabama  .schools  under  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  HEW  rules  and  regulation.s. 
The  children  of  these  communities  are 
bused  to  distant  .schools  in  entirely  d:.*fer- 
ent  communities  under  plans  imposed  by 
the  Department  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment orders  the  conversion  of  some  12- 
grade  community  .schools  into  Junior 
■schools,  and  junior  schools  into  h:>;h 
.schools.  School  attendance  districts  are 
arbitrarily  szerrj-mandered  and  lv,;je 
capital  investments  in  school  plants  and 
facilities  in  some  districts  are  either 
abandoned  or  underutilized,  or  utilized 
for  purposes  other  than  those  originally 
designed.  All  of  these  disruptions  ar.d 
many  more  are  Justified  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  necessary  means  to  aciiieve 
ratMal  balance  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  addi- 
tional aspects  In  this  situaUon  which  are 
nothing  less  than  tragic.  Let  me  empha- 
size Just  two  which  are  cause  for  deep 
concern. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  when 
an  agency  of  Federal  Government  can 
subordinate  considerations  for  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  children 
to  arbitrary  requirements  such  as  those 
Imposed  by  the  racial  balance  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  when  an  agen- 
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cy  of  Federal  Government  willfully  re- 
fuses to  accept  clear-cut  limitations  im- 
posed by  Congress  in  the  delegation  of 
power  to  that  agency.  It  has  been  said 
th.U  Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins." 
When  agencies  of  Federal  Government 
willfully  refuse  to  abide  by  laws  of  Con- 
gress, they  usher  in  tyranny,  and  this 
is  a  matter  of  tremendous  concern. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  of  the 
Whitten  amendment,  which  is  embodied 
:n  the  committee  amendments,  if  en- 
acted, will  alleviate  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. It  cannot  reach  all  of  the  prob- 
lems because  many  public  schools  in  the 
South  are  administered  by  Federal  dis- 
trict judges,  and  the  racial  balance  cri- 
teria is  implemented  by  judicial  de- 
crees, enforced  by  injunction  and  the 
threat  of  conflscatorj*  fines  and  impris- 
onment of  public  school  officials  without 
benefit  of  trial  by  jury.  Nevertheless,  the 
Wl.itten  amendment  principle  can  do 
much  to  compel  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  obey 
the  laws  of  Congress  and  to  get  it  off 
the  backs  of  local  boards  of  education. 

Mr.  President,  boards  of  education  in 
the  South  are  making  a  sincere  and  con- 
scientious effort  to  establish  a  unitary 
school  system  but  in  a  manner  to  preserve 
the  institution  of  public  education  in  a 
form  which  will  permit  the  schools  to 
continue  to  educate.  That  is  their  fimc- 
tio:..  not  to  integrate,  but  to  educate. 
Lot  al  boards  are  faced  with  the  certainty 
that  neither  a  State  legislature  nor  the 
educators  in  separate  school  districts  can 
prt  •  ide  public  schools  without  public 
support.  It  is  a  matter  of  commonsense 
jud-^ment  that  the  taxpaying  public 
in  any  jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States  will  not  support  public  schools 
which  do  not  educate,  and  public 
school  policies  which  deny  parents  a  voice 
In  public  school  matters. 

Mr.  President,  in  asking  support  of  the 
committee  amendments,  we  ask  only  for 
a  f:eedom  of  choice;  relief  from  massive 
dis!  iiptlon  and  expensive  busing  of  chil- 
dren; and  freedom  from  harassment, 
domination,  and  control  of  our  public 
schools  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  doing  so.  we 
ask  only  for  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
and  Immunities  enjoyed  by  other  public 
school  systems  throughout  the  United 
Stales. 

To  better  make  the  case  for  equal  con- 
sideration. I  believe  it  is  important  to 
outline  the  specific  provisions  of  law 
wl::i  h  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  has  violated  in  its  ef- 
forts to  impose  the  racisd  balance  doc- 
trine in  the  South.  In  addition,  I  think  It 
is  Important  to  examine  the  official  ex- 
planation offered  by  the  Department  in 
jiis'ification  of  its  lawless  actions. 

U  t  me  turn  first  to  the  1968  appropria- 
tior  s  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cati -n.  and  Welfare.  The  following  limi- 
tation was  placed  upon  the  Department 
in  'iie  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress: 

N'  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  secon- 
dary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
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parent      in     order      to     overcome      racial 
imbalance. 

That  last  qualifying  clause  was  the 
means  that  allowed  the  Secretary  to 
refuse  to  give  the  schools  of  the  South 
the  protection  of  this  language.  It  is 
comparable  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  because  that  would  give  the  De- 
partment another  peg  on  which  to  hang 
their  discriminatory  practices. 

Mr.  President,  despite  this  limitation, 
the  Department  continued  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  it  was  forbidden  to  do.  The 
Department  continued  to  use  its  funds 
to  close  schools  and  to  force  busing  of 
students  against  the  choice  of  their 
parents,  all  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
overcoming  racial  imbalance  in  the 
schools.  The  Department  simply  con- 
strued the  above  limitation  on  its  power 
into  a  grant  of  power  to  do  precisely 
what  the  law  said  it  could  not  do. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the  law 
set  out  in  title  IV  of  Public  Law  88-352, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  defini- 
tion of  terms  in  that  title  defines  the 
power  delegated  to  the  Department  in 
regard  to  desegregation  of  public  schools. 
The  definition  provides  that: 

"Desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome   racial  imbalance. 

That  is  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
In  a  further  provision,  it  is  said  in 
part  as  follows: 

Nothing  herein  shall  emp)ower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
In  any  school  by  requiring  transportation  of 
pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  from  one  school  district  to  another 
In  order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance  .  .  . 

Once  again,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  construed  a 
limitation  of  its  power  into  a  grant  of 
power  to  do  precisely  what  the  statute 
said  it  could  not  do.  The  Department  has 
continued  to  issue  orders  having  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  the  schools.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  is  yet  another  law 
which  the  Department  has  violated  in 
almost  shocking  manner.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  specifi- 
cally to  the  provision  which  limits  the 
power  of  Federal  agencies  to  terminate, 
or  to  refuse  to  grant,  or  to  continue 
financial  assistanec  to  schoolchildren 
under  any  program  of  assistance  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  The  limitations 
are  stated  Just  about  as  clearly  as  is 
possible.  In  pertinent  part,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  such  termination  "shall  be 
limited"  to  "the  particular  political  en- 
tity, or  part  thereof,  as  to  whom  a  find- 
ing has  been  made,  and;  limited  in  its 
effect  to  the  particular  program,  or  part 
thereof,  in  which  noncompliance  has 
been  found." 

Here,  again,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,   and   Welfare  con- 


strued a  limitation  on  its  power  into  a 
grant  of  power  to  do  precisely  what  the 
statute  said  it  could  not  do.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  provision  of  the  law, 
the  limitation  might  just  as  well  have 
been  left  out  of  the  law.  The  Depart- 
ment terminated  and  refused  to  continue 
financial  assistance  for  all  programs  in 
all  schools  in  a  school  system  just  as 
though  the  limitations  were  not  in  the 
law. 

The  Department  simply  thumbed  its 
nose  at  the  law  and  went  about  the  busi- 
ness of  cutting  off  funds,  including  title 
I  funds  used  for  the  purchase  of  hot 
breakfasts  and  free  lunches  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor. 

If  such  callousness  shocks  Senators, 
think  of  the  aged  and  indigent  who  were 
denied  medicine  and  access  to  hospitals 
and  clinics  as  a  means  of  coercing  public 
and  private  officials  Into  compliance  with 
HEW  regulations.  If  the  weapon  of  dep- 
rivation of  necessities  of  life  can  be  em- 
ployed with  impunity  by  the  Department 
against  innocent  and  helpless  citizens 
under  existing  programs  of  financial  as- 
sistance, one  can  imagine  the  potential 
for  evil  that  will  exist  when  this  agency 
of  Federal  Government  undertakes  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  23  milUon  citi- 
zens imder  the  proposed  guaranteed  in- 
come program. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  no  one 
will  take  lightly  the  lawless  actions  of 
the  Department  in  the  termination  of 
fimds,  benefits  and  services  provided  by 
Congress  for  schoolchildren  under  vari- 
ous programs. 

On  February  24, 1969, 1  requested  from 
the  Department  information  indicating 
the  number  of  schoolchildren  whom 
it  had  deprived  of  funds,  services  and 
benefits  under  orders  of  termination  or 
refusal  to  continue  originating  from 
the  Department.  About  a  month  later, 
I  received  a  reply  from  the  Department, 
which  indicated  they  did  not  know  ei- 
ther the  number  of  children  adversely 
affected  by  orders  of  termination  or  the 
monetary  value  of  funds,  services,  and 
benefits  which  had  been  terminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  this  situation 
incredible.  Such  an  apparent  indifference 
to  the  welfare  of  children  left  me  with  a 
definite  feeling  that  these  people  are 
neither  motivated  nor  inhibited  by  a 
compassionate  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  children. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  then  to 
cause  me  to  alter  this  conclusion.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  has  happened  to  con- 
firm it.  For  example,  there  is  the  official 
justification  which  I  received  from  the 
Department  in  explanation  of  its  willful 
violation  of  the  statutes  I  have  previously 
mentioned. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  on  my  part, 
the  Department  provided  an  explanation 
which,  in  substance,  is  as  follows : 

The  Department  contends  that  the 
above  laws  imposing  clear-cut  limitations 
on  the  powers  of  the  Department  are 
qualified  by  remarks  made  in  debates 
preceding  enactment  of  the  laws  and  by 
a  construction  placed  on  such  remarks  by 
a  Federal  court  Judge  at  some  time  or 
other.  As  unbelievable  as  this  explanation 
may  be.  it  is,  in  fact,  the  excuse  tendered 
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by  the  Department  as  its  justification  for 
disreKardini?  limit-s  placed  on  its  powers. 
If  we  ask  in  what  manner  the  statutes 
mentioned  were  modified,  the  HEW  ex- 
planation i.s  that  the  remarks  made  in 
debates  and  the  judicial  construction  of 
those  remarks  .served  to  establish  two 
separate  regions  in  the  United  States. 
In  one  region  the  limitations  on  the 
powers  of  the  Department  with  respect 
to  racial  balance  and  other  matt^r.s  are 
given  full  force  and  effect  However,  in 
the  other  region,  composed  of  States  in 
which  segreRation  of  schools  was  for- 
merly imposed  by  law,  the  precise  same 
language  is  taken  to  be  a  grant  of  power 
to  the  Department  to  do  precisely  what 
the  statutes  say  the  Department  could 
not  do. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  in  this 
Chamber  recognizes  the  palpable  ab- 
surdity of  the  above  explanation.  The 
argument  is  so  ridiculous  that  I  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  it  is  either 
facetious  or  contemptuous  of  Congress. 
or  both  In  any  event,  I  am  not  going  to 
dignify  tt^^An^dity  by  taking  up  the 
time  oflii^^SenaTe  to  further  comment 
on  It. 

I  think  there  are  compelling  reasons  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  set  out  in  the 
Whitten  amendment.  The  amendment 
has  been  approved  by  tiie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  and  by 
the  full  committee.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Other  steps  are  indicated 
In  the  meantime.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsvlvania  Mr  Scott  ■ 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  _'  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  we  all  know 
that  if  this  phrase  is  added  to  sections 
408  and  409  it  will  make  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  jud^e 
and  jury  of  what  it  means,  and  we  will 
find  them  contmuina;  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  these  limitations  on  the  power 
of  the  Department  are  applicable  in  the 
North  but  are  not  applicable  in  the  South, 
The  etTect  of  this  will  be  tliat  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  these  policies  pursued  by 
HEW,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Congress 
expressed  time  and  time  again 

If  Congre.ss  is  serious  about  putting  a 
limitation  on  the  power  of  HEW  to  force 
basing,  to  force  the  closing  of  scliools.  to 
force  any  child  to  £;o  to  a  school  against 
the  wishes  of  his  parents,  we  will  reject 
the  Scott  amendment  If  the  Senate 
wants  to  free  them  completely  to  put  in 
any  type  of  policy  they  want,  then  add 
the  Scott  amendment,  because  it  will  be  a 
peg  on  which  to  hanK  their  continuation 
of  discriminatory  policies  aimed  at  the 
Soutli  and  the  continuation  of  the  dual 
.system  This  is  a  dual  system  of  a  differ- 
ent type  It  IS  a  system  m  the  North  al- 
lowing segregation  It  is  a  system  in  the 
Soutii  of  forcing  desegregation  by  mas- 
sive busing,  by  closing  schools,  and  by 
forced  assignment  of  pupil.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  time 
of  the  Senator  lias  expired 
Mr  ALLEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr  STENNIS  M;  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
'  Mr  Byrd  I 

May  I  express  the  hope.  Mr  President, 
that  the  opponents  of  this  amendment 
would  use  .some  lime  after  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  concluded 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virgima  allow  me  to  use 
a  little  time  now,  just  a  few  minutes? 

Mr  BYRI)  of  Virgmlii  Certainly 

.Mr  GRIFFIN  I  yi»Md  my.self  o  minutes. 

Mr  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  referred  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  remarks  to  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  IS  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  also  to  the  assistant  minority  leader, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan,  who 
strongly  supports  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  heaped 
criticism  upon  the  w.irds  of  the  Scott 
amendment  Those  six  words  are  "Except 
as  required  by  the  Constitution."  During 
this  debate.  I  believe  we  ought  to  keep 
repeating  those  six  word.s — "except  as 
required  by  the  Constitution  ' 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand, 
frankly,  the  argument  of  those  who  op- 
pose the  addit:on  of  those  words  as  an 
amendment  to  the  so-called  Whitten 
amendment 

The  Scott  amendment  does  not  say: 
"except  as  might  be  permitted  under  the 
Constitution"  It  .says:  "except  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution." 

The  Scott  amendment  recognizes  that 
sections  408  and  409.  which  is  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Whitten  amendment,  are 
based  upon  the  fallacious  jiremi-se  or 
proposition  that  a  tree  choice  desegrega- 
tion plan  per  .se  is  constitutional  in  all 
situations, 

I  will  not  argue  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  said  that  a  free  choice 
plan  in  all  situations  .satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution.  I  think 
reasonable  men  might  differ  as  to 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  was  correct 
in  its  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

Needless  to  say,  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  fact  is  that  in  the  Green  de- 
cision, the  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear 
that  free  choice  desegregation  plans  do 
not  always  satisfy  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement. In  some  situations,  then  a 
free  choice  plan  is  not  satisfactory  And 
the  effect  of  the  Whitten  amendment 
would  be  to  deny  funds  needed  in  those 
situations  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  Scott  amendment 
is  to  make  it  clear  that  HEW  would 
not  precluded  from  performing  Its  func- 
tion in  those  situations  where  the  Con- 
stitution requires  something  more  than 
a  freedom  of  choice  plan. 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  GRIFTIN  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
HEW  is  violating  some  other  iTovision 
of  law.  as  the  complaint  ha.^  been  made, 
then  it  would  be  appropriate  to  challenge 
those  actions  in  the  courts,  and  the 
courts  would  then  determine  whether 
HEW  IS,  or  Is  not.  complying  with  the 
law. 

But   Mr    President,   I  do  not  see  the 


logic  in  arguing  against  addition  of  >\x 
words — "except  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution "  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone 
who  votes  against  that  amendment  is 
voting   against   the  Constitution 

Mr  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama 

Mr  ALLEN  .Mr  President,  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  insist  that  the  statute 
could  override  the  Constitution  .so  that  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to  put  in  thi.s 
clause,  would  he? 

Mr.  GRIFTIN  No  I  think  that  the 
Senator  is  making  my  argument.  The 
Whitten  amendment,  for  example,  cuuld 
not  override  tlie  Constitution  or  the  .Su- 
preme Court  interpretation  of  the  C  n- 
stitution 

Mr  ALLEN  Why  put  in  the  phra.^e 
then'' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then,  I  could  come 
back  with  the  question.  Why  would  the 
Senator  object  U)  the  phrase?  If  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  It  has  no  meaning,  tnere 
should  be  no  reason  for  opposing  the 
amendment 

Mr  ALLEN  Tlie  rea.son  I  object  i.v  that 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  be  its  own  construer 
of  that  section,  just  as  it  was  of  the  last 
qualifying  phrase  that  was  put  in  m  I;168 
and  we  will  iiave  a  continuation  of  the 
same  situation 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  \;.ld 
myself  .5  additional  minut<^s,  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  further  debate. 

Mr  AIXEN  I  just  answered  the  Sen- 
ator s  mquii'y 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly  on  that  very 
ixjint  > 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr  STENNIS,  Mr  President.  I  wiA^ 
to  make  this  observation.  Our  main  coni- 
|)laint,  as  a  practical  matter,  is  that 
HEW  IS  applying  one  constitution  in  the 
South  and  another  constitution  outside 
the  South  Tlieic  is  a  dilTerent  interpre- 
tation of  it.  as  they  contend,  on  a  little 
clause  about  racial  imbalance.  It  will  not 
stand  up  to  analysis,  in  my  humble 
opinion. 

So  our  complaint  could  be  summed  up 
m  those  words:  the  different  constitu- 
tion applied  in  the  South  from  the  c' in- 
stitution applied  outside  the  South  on 
this  question 

Mr.  GRIirTN  Mr.  President,  without 
passing  Judgment  on  whether  or  not 
HEW  is  applying  a  dilTerent  standard, 
I  would  certainly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  that  there  should 
be  no  difference  in  the  application  of 
the  standard,  and  it  should  be  the  same 
standard  throughout  the  50  States  of 
thi,^  Nation. 

While  I  can  understand  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Mis.sis.sippi.  and 
I  know  he  holds  his  views  most  sincerely. 
I  still  have  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  opposition  to  the  insertion  of  -;x 
words  except  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution." It  .seems  to  me  those  words 
only  serve  to  protect  and  to  save  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  insofar  as  it 
could  be  m  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion 

Matters  ^uch  as  the.se  are  alwaj.s  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  court  tests.  And  In 
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the  last  analysis,  the  courts  are  going  to 
determine  whether  or  not  something  is 
or  is  not  required  by  the  Constitution. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr-  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  sections  408  and  409  of  the 
pending  appropriation  bill. 

These  sections  were  approved  by  a 
larce  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, 

Virtually  identical  sections  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

I  will  now  read  section  408: 

.■SKI'.  408  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
m  this  Act  may  ho  lised  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  aboUslin^.ent  of  any  school,  or 
to  lorce  any  student  attending  any  elemen- 
tarv  or  secondary  school  to  attend  a  particu- 
lar school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  parent 

I  will  now  read  section  409 : 

SEC.  409  No  pait  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
stiKients.  the  abolishment  i.'f  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  at  a  particular 
scliool  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district,  or  school. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  matter  with 
these  two  provisions? 

Are  they  not  fair? 

Arc  they  not  reasonable? 

What  conceivable  objection  could  there 
be  to  maintaining  these  two  provisions 
in  ihis  appropriation  bill,  which  provi- 
sions have  been  approved  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  approved  by  the  House  of 
Rei-iresentatives? 

Mr  President,  during  this  long  debate 
I  i  .ive  yet  to  hear  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  justify  the  bu.sing  of  schoolchil- 
dren from  one  area  of  a  city  to  another 
aroa  of  a  city  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
rac.al  balance. 

Ai;:umcnts  have  been  made  against 
this  provision  but  none  of  the  Senators 
has  directed  his  remarks  to  approving  the 
bu.-ing  of  children  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  Yet  that  is  being  done  in  many 
areas  of  the  country,  contrary,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
those  children.  The  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate stands  idly  by  and  permits  this  to 
continuo. 

Mr.  President.  New  York  State  has 
passed  legislation  which  prevents  the 
busing  of  children  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  balance.  New  York  is  a 
Northern  State  and  is  not  considered 
prejudiced  on  the  racial  issue.  Why 
should  only  the  Southern  States  be 
persecuted? 

T'nese  provisions  of  the  act,  sections 
408  and  409.  the.se  provisions  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  seek  to  take  away 
some  of  the  dictatorial  powers  which 
have  been  exercised  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  amendment  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  seeks  to  com- 
pkiely  scuttle,  to  completely  gut  these 
two  provisions. 

T::o  amendment  is  cleverly  worded;  it 
sounds  pood.  It  is  somewhat  diCQcult  to 


argue  against,  but  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows  that  if  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  then 
it  would  completely  scuttle  the  purposes 
of  sections  408  and  409. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Scott  amend- 
ment would  do  would  be  to  continue  to 
permit  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  exercise  the  dic- 
tatorial rights  which  that  department 
has  assumed  over  the  public  school  sys- 
tems of  certain  areas  of  our  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  HEW  has  gone 
to  extremes  in  trying  to  force  integra- 
tion of  the  public  schools.  In  going  to 
those  extremes  we  are  in  danger  of  de- 
stroying public  education  in  many  areas 
of  our  Nation. 

I  submit  nothing  is  more  important 
in  a  democracy  than  public  education. 

It  is  vitally  important,  and  to  indicate 
just  how  prejudiced  and  biased  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  in  the  handling  of  these  laws, 
all  of  the  attention  is  directed  entirely 
to  the  public  school  systems  in  the  south - 
em  part  of  our  Nation  and  little  or  no 
attention  is  given  to  those  in  the  other 
areas  of  our  Nation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi <Mr.  Stennis)  brought  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  there  was  de  facto  segrega- 
tion in  99  school  districts, 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  newspaper  article 
entitled  "New  Jersey,  Stung  by  Stennis 
Charges,  Vows  Segregation  End." 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  600,000  employees,  yet 
none  has  been  assigned  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis i  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  who  brought  out 
the  fact  that  99  districts  in  New  Jer.sey 
practice  de  facto  segregation. 

Let  me  read  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  article. 

Thenton,  N.J. — Reacting  sharply  to  a 
southern  Senator's  criticism  that  many  New 
Jersey  school  districts  are  more  segregated 
than  Dixie's,  the  State  has  ordered  99  dis- 
tricts to  end  de  facto  segregation  within 
two  months,  it  was  disclosed  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Jersey,  Stttnc  by  Stennis  Ch.^rges, 
Vows  Segregation  End 

Trenton,  N.J,— Reacting  sharply  to  a 
Southern  senator's  critlcisins  that  many  New 
Jersey  school  districts  are  more  segregated 
than  Dixie's,  the  state  has  ordered  99  dis- 
tricts to  end  de  facto  segregation  within  two 
months,  it  was  disclosed  here. 

Dr.  Nlda  Thomas,  director  of  a  state  edu- 
cation office  concerned  with  equal  educa- 
tional opp)ortunity,  said  that  by  Feb.  4  the 
99  districts  must  submit  plans  to  not  only 
end  racial  imbalancea  but  to  provide  educa- 
tion of  equal  quality  for  students  in  both 
affluent  suburban  and  depressed  urban 
neighborhoods. 

The  controversy  broke  out  when  Sen. 
John  Stennis,  D-Mlss.,  said  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  New  Jersey's  schools  were  in  many 


instances  behind  Southern  districts  in  speed- 
ing desegregation. 

State  Education  Commissioner  Carl  L. 
Marburger  quickly  replied  that  Stennis  was 
correct  but  that  the  state  was  working  to 
erase  the  imbalances. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  has  the  opportimity, 
by  sustaining  the  two  provisions,  sec- 
tions 408  and  409,  inserted  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  say  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  "You  must  act 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  You 
must  treat  all  sections  of  this  Nation 
fairly.  You  cannot  use  your  great  powers 
to  withhold  funds  from  those  school  dis- 
tricts merely  because  they  are  not  willing 
to  bus  their  children  all  the  way  across 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial 
balance." 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would 
completely  scuttle  the  purposes  of  the 
proposal,  and  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

In  raising  my  voice  against  forced 
busing  of  students  to  achieve  racial 
balance  and  in  speaking  out  in  behalf 
of  the  right  of  each  parent  to  send  his 
children  to  the  school  of  his  choice,  I 
realize  the  condemnation  I  will  receive 
in  certain  quarters.  But  I  shall  continue 
to  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  children  and 
parents  who  are  being  made  political 
pawns. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  this  observation.  The  opponents  of 
the  Scott  amendment  have  used  up  over 
half  their  time. 

I  submit,  as  a  matter  of  fairness  on 
the  part  of  the  other  side,  that  I  hope 
they  will  use  some  of  their  time  now. 

I  want  to  observe,  too.  that  this  debate 
is  attended  this  morning  by  only  three 
or  four  Senators  at  a  time. 

I  do  not  want  the  reporter  to  strike 
this  from  the  Record.  I  want  it  in  the 
public  record  of  our  proceedings,  to  show 
the  lack  of  attendance  by  Senators  this 
morning. 

It  is  true  that  many  Senators  are  very, 
very  busy  in  important  conferences. 

My  point  is  not  directed  to  their  per- 
sonal absence  at  all.  My  point  is  that  we 
are  having  to  conduct  this  debate  with- 
out the  opportunity  to  get  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  going  to  have  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  therefore  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wish  me  to 
speak  now?  I  concur  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said.  This  is  a  verj'  important 
matter.  It  Is  also  a  very  sensitive  matter. 
It  is  extremely  sensitive  in  certain  parts 
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of  the  country  and  for  sincere  reasoas 
Whether  I  agrt^  uith  them  or  int  is  not 
the  point  There  was  quite  a  b.t  of  con- 
troversy over  the  lantjuage  in  committee 
Earnest  ■^peeches  were  made  here  last 
nlKht  and  more  -.vere  made  i.ere  'hi.s 
morning  I  have  comments  to  malce 
which  will  take  5  minutes.  I  believe,  but 
certainly  I  dislike  the  Idea  of  doing  it 
to  an  empty  Chamber  as  well. 

Tla.s  Is  more  or  less  an  old  story,  but 
we  all  understand  the  facts  We  all  have 
strong  convictions  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  as 
to  how  I  feel  about  it 

I  do  not  mind  a  quorum  call  but  I  hope 
It  would  not  be  made  live  The  time  for 
the  quorum  call  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  time  of  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  would  seem  to  me.  That  would 
be  .satisfactorv  to  me,  provided  it  Is  not 
live. 

The  point  is  we  can  have  a  live  quo- 
rum, but  that  does  not  guarantee  an 
audience  Once  a  Senator  comes  In  and 
registers  he  walks  out  agam  It  is  an  old 
saylBg — yuHX  can  take  a  horse  to  water 
but  you  cannot  make  him  drink.  We  can 
bring  a  Senator  Into  the  Chamber,  but 
we  carmot  make  him  stay  here 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
a  quorum  call  and  not  make  it  live,  with 
the  time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr  P.\STORE  It  should  be  charged 
to  our  side  because  we  are  not  going  to 
use  all  the  time  anyway  Either  way 
would  be  all  right  with  me.  I  shall  not 
make  anv  fuss  over  that. 

Mr  GRIPTIN.  We  can  yield  back  the 
time  we  do  not  use 

Mr  CASE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  should  like  to  ask.  In  order  that  it  may 
help  us  make  our  plans,  what  does  the 
Senator  from.  Mississippi  expect  to  lise 
in  the  way  of  the  time  allotted  to  his 
side' 

Mr.  STENNIS  All  the  time  will  be 
used. 

Mr  PASTORE  We  will  nive  the  Sen- 
ator .some  (jf  ours. 

Mr.  CASE  So  there  will  not  be  a  vote 
until  about  12'' 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  would  not  predict 
when  we  would  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
time  taken  to  discuss  this  procedure 
would  not  be  taken  out  of  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  MLssissippi  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  that  purpose? 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.'-ent. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  CASE  I.  too,  would  love  to  have 
all  Senators  here  all  the  time,  but  they 
have  heard  this  10  times  before  and  I  am 
sure  "hey  will  not  be  here. 

Mr  PASTORE.  But  they  have  not 
heaid  me  10  times  before  I  would  love 
to  have  them  here. 

Mr  CASE  Senators  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  10  000  times 
before     Laughter.] 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  preceding  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  going  to 
speak  next? 


Mr    PASTORE    Yes    I  wish  to  speak 

next 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  with  the 
time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  MlssLssippi'  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
tiest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
tbjectlon.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  want '' 

Mr.  PASTORE  It  will  not  be  more 
than  10  minutes. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  such 
time  as  he  may  require 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  and  my 
colleagues,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
we  are  dealing  here  with  a  very,  very 
sensitive  issue.  This  Is  not  the  first  time 
It  has  come  to  my  attention.  In  .several 
phases,  whether  it  was  under  the  pov- 
erty program  or  under  the  integration 
or  desegregation  programs,  this  matter 
ha.s  been  discussed  by  a  number  of  com- 
mittees upon  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve 

I  want  to  .'^ay  at  the  outset  that,  in 
trying  to  understand  the  diflBculties  in- 
volved in  this  situation.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
has  been  more  tolerant  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  think  my 
colleagues  from  the  South  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  .Api)ropriaHons  Committee 
realize  that 

There  are  many  hardships  Involved, 
no  matter  how  yi)u  do  this.  If  you  do  it 
fast,  you  obligate  the  municipalities  or 
school  districts  to  involve  themselves  :n 
expenditures  of  money  .-omctimes  not 
r'a.sy  to  obtain  On  the  other  hand,  you 
have  this  very,  very  significant  con- 
.stitutional.  dignified  rigiU  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  say  to  his  peers.  '"Why  should 
I  wait'  Why  >.hculd  I  be  delayed  in  re- 
ceiving what  belongs  to  me  constitu- 
tionally'" That  IS  the  >erious  question. 

I  realize  that  for  100  years  we  had 
segret;ated  >chools  and  that  the  Brown 
against  Board  of  f'ducation  ca.se  was 
decided  in  1954  That  is  almost  16  years 
ago.  The  clear  intent  and  the  clear  objec- 
tive to  Brown  auainst  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  not  been  brought  to  fruition. 

I  was  somewhat  amazed  to  hear  my 
Southern  collea','ues.  wh  ^m  I  admire  and 
for  whom  I  have  tremendous  affection. 
use  the  Brown  ai^auist  Boa'd  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  predicate  for  their  opposition 
to  this.  Indeed  they  have  been  .so  criti- 
cal of  It  that  they  labeled  the  Court  the 
■  Warren  court  ' 

Spfakiiiii  of  th^"  Wa  len  court.  I  have 
voiced  rrit'ci'^in  i.f  that  Court  a.s  well. 
But  only  a  short  lime  ago  we  instituted 
what  is  known  n  jw  as  the  Bur'.'er  court  " 
When  Justice  Bu'-t;er  cime  before  the 
committee  and  his  nam?  came  on  this 


floor,  he  received  the  plaudits  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  I  think  Ms 
nomination  was  confirmed  unanimou-Iy. 

What  did  the  Burger  court  do.  Mr. 
President?  The  Burger  court.  I  think  ;n 
October  of  this  year — to  be  specific  ..n 
October  29,  1969 — In  the  case  of  .V.<  \. 
ander  versas  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Education,  held  that  school  districts  .,re 
obligated  to  terminate  the  dual  schno! 
system    at  once." 

Tliat  IS  what  the  Burger  court  said 

Now.  what  Is  the  purpose  of  the  l.tii- 
guase  as  reported  by  the  committee  '  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  language  as  reixu  uxl 
by  the  committee  to  siostaln  the  Buix-er 
court,  or  to  modify  the  opinion  of  the 
Burger  court?  That  is  the  question  lie:e, 
and  that  is  the  serious  Issue.  It  causes  me 
grave  concern,  Mr.  President.  If  we  are 
today  to  contemplate  passing  an  appro- 
priation bill  which  In  any  way  is  going  to 
undercut  a  decision  of  the  Burger  court 
made  on  October  29.  This  decision  even 
went  so  far  as  to  repudiate  the  phlloso;-»iy 
of  this  administration  as  enimciatect  by 
the  President — and  I  am  not  being  criti- 
cal— the  President  said  we  oui^ht  to  .-!ow 
It  down  a  little  bit  In  this  matter,  and  tr.e 
Burger  court  said.  "You  cannot  .■-low  it 
down,"  then  Mr.  Nixon  rightfully  re- 
sponded. "I  shall  abide,  as  the  Preslrii  nt 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  rulin-  of 
the  Burger  court  as  enunciated  on  0<  to- 
ber  29.  1969."  That  was  only  a  month  i.nd 
a  half  ago. 

That  Is  what  we  are  up  against  J  >  .-e 
today.  Why  do  you  think  this  langua-'e 
was  put  In  the  bill?  Let  us  be  fair  ;,::d 
practical  about  it  It  was  put  In  the  bill 
because  some  people  feel  that  the  pro-rss 
should  be  slowed  down.  That  is  a.';;u 
President  Nixon  wanted  originally  The 
Burger  court  said,  "You  cannot  do  it.  Mr 
President,  because  you  violate  the  C'^n- 
.-titutional  rights  of  the  people  con- 
cerned." 

What  we  are  tr>'ing  to  do  now  Ls  revert 
to  the  Nixon  doctrine,  although  the  Pres- 
ident him.self  In  a  sense  has  repudluud 
it  by  saying,  "If  the  court  has  said  .^o.  I 
shall  abide  by  the  court." 

That  is  the  question  here,  gentlemen, 
pure  and  simple. 

I  know  that  the  Burger  ruling  is  L^lng 
to  cause  the  South  and  the  North  a  :^t 
of  trouble — plenty  of  trouble.  It  is  poing 
to  mean  money.  It  might  mean  a  lot  of 
things  It  might  mean  a  lot  of  things  to 
the  discomfiture  of  many  sections  of  cur 
country. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  'he 
eloquent  speech  made  by  the  di.^:;n- 
!?uished  junior  Senator  from  Florida  I 
realize  their  problems.  I  cannot  clve 
by  eyes  to  them.  I  would  insult  my  o\\n 
intelligence  here  this  morning  if  I  rose 
on  this  floor  and  said,  "This  is  all  clear 
^ailing,  there  is  nothing  to  it."  There  is 
a  k'reat  deal  to  it. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  gentlemen.  If 
I  have  a  right  of  trial  by  jury,  a  con- 
stitutional right  of  trial  by  Jury,  can  any 
man  sny  to  me.  "Well,  it  is  going  to  be 
expensive  to  give  It  to  you:  it  is  comg 
to  be  ini^onvenient  to  give  it  to  you;  ^^hy 
don't  you  wait?" 

I  cannot  be  told  to  wait.  If  I  have  a 
constitutional  right.  I  have  It  at  this 
moment,  and  if  I  do  not  have  it  at  this 
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moment  I  do  not  have  it  at  all.  That  Is 
the  question  here. 

What  surprises  me  is  that  sometimes  I 
have  to  be  the  devil's  advocate  as  here  I 
am.  defending  a  Republican  administra- 
tion. But  that  Is  apart  from  the  point. 
What  is  right  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
is  wrong. 

How  about  all  this  talk  about  this  let- 
ter sent  out  by  Mr.  Finch.  This  is  the 
letter  that  he  sent  out.  I  do  not  know  If 
It  has  been  put  In  the  Record,  so  I  am 
pome  to  read  the  letter.  It  is  not  too  long. 
Ii  reads: 

DtAR  Senator:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  concern  that  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priiulons  Subcommittee  has  approved  pro- 
vblons  that  would  seriously  undermine  this 
Department's  responsibilities  to  pubUc 
education. 

Who  said  that?  Did  a  Democrat  say 
:hr.i.  or  did  a  Republican  say  that?  Mr. 
Fmch  .said  that.  I  think  he  is  a  fine 
public  servant. 

I  refer  speclflcally  to  the  Subcommittee's 
approval  of  the  antl-clvU  rights  proylslons 
viiiah  would  retain  the  essence  of  the  House- 
p.issed  Whltten  Amendments,  and  to  other 
punitive  amendments  dealing  with  student 
unrest. 

That  is  another  section  that  will  come 
up  later,  section  407.  We  are  talking  now 
ab'^ut  sections  408  and  409. 

The  amendments  dealing  with  school 
desecregation.  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
Suboommlttee.  would  cripple  the  efforts  of 
this  Department  to  enforce  the  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  Is  what  I  am  saying  to  all  of  my 
Republican  colleagues.  Why  do  you  not 
listen  to  your  own  appointed?  That  is 
what  he  said.  He  said: 

The  amendments  dealing  with  school 
dese^egatlon.  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Suijcomrmttee,  would  cripple  the  efforts  of 
this  Department  to  enforce  the  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  to  protect  the  con- 
stitr.ilonal  rights  of  all  Americans  to  an 
equiil  opportunity  In  education. 

I  am  telling  you  frankly,  the  subcom- 
mittee cannot  be  right  in  its  language 
and  Mr.  Finch  be  right  also.  One  or  the 
other  is  wrong.  I  leave  it  up  to  the  Senate 
to  decide  which  is  right  and  which  is 
wrong. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

T.'ie  only  districts  which  HEW  dealB  with 
under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  are 
thuse  operating  Illegally  segregated  school 
systems. 

That  Is  all  he  is  interested  in:  Those 
sci:ool  systems  that  are  illegally  segre- 
gated school  systems. 

liEWs  role  Is  to  assist  these  districts  In 
Working  out  practical,  effective,  and  educa- 
tionally sound  desegregation  plans  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

How  can  any  Republican  stand  up  and 
vote  against  this  man  Finch? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  rose. 

Mr  PASTORE.  You  are  a  Democrat.  I 
am  talking  to  the  Republicans  now. 

How  can  he  do  it.  unless  he  stands 
up  and  says  that  Mr.  Finch  does  not 
know  what  he  Is  talking  about? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  I  will  yield  any 
time  to  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  rec- 
ognizes that  Democrats  are  also  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  absolutely 
right;  I  am  not  casting  any  aspersions 
at  all,  but  I  am  making  a  speech  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  the  Republicans  who 
may  be  inclined  to  look  rather  loosely  on 
some  of  this  wording. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  wondering,  since 
the  Senator  has  just  read  from  the  let- 
ter and  also  a  similar  wire  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, how  he  explains  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  has  shown  no  interest  at  all  in 
the  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York 
which  reads: 

Provided,  That  nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a 
pupil  In  the  manner  requested  or  authorized 
by  his  parents  or  guardians. 

That  gives  complete  freedom  of  choice 
to  parents  and  guardians  in  New  York 
as  to  where  their  children  shall  go 
to  school,  and  has  resulted  in  there 
being  schools  in  New  York  which  are  100- 
percent  segregated.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator figure  that  this  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shows  such  deep  concern  with  our 
problems  in  the  South,  and  no  concern 
at  all  about  the  statute  in  New  York 
which  has  resulted,  and  is  resulting  to- 
day, while  we  are  talking  here,  in  com- 
plete segregation  of  certain  schools  in 
the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  in  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question?  Has  that  case  in  New 
York  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
talking  about:  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  State  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  what  happened  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  But  if  the  State  of  New  York, 
through  any  statute,  violated  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Supreme  Court  will  declare 
it  unconstitutional.  I  am  not  defending 
the  law.  I  am  not  even  criticizing  the  law 
in  New  York.  I  am  just  talking  about  the 
language  in  this  bill,  and  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  said, 
what  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  said,  and  what  our  respon- 
sibUity  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  appreciate  what  the 
State  of  New  York  did,  but  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  hope,  is  not  the  barometer 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  At  least 
the  Senator  from  Florida  never  thought 
so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  State  of  New  York  is  a  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  It  is  only 
a  small  part. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  State  of  New 
York  has,  by  this  statute — and  I  have 
read  only  a  part  of  it;  there  is  another 
part  of  It  which  prevents  busing  to  bring 
about  racial  balance — stopping  busing, 
and  the  busing  that  was  stopped  in  New 


-York  City  to  effect  racial  balance  is  the 
result  of  that  statute. 

How  does  the  Senator  evaluate  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  looks  only  southward  when 
he  looks  at  the  law  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  does  not  look  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  is  fla- 
grantly continuing  completely  segregated 
schools  by  the  dozens,  some  of  which  are 
100  percent  black  insofar  as  the  student 
body  is  concerned? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
join  the  Senator  from  Florida  in  writing 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  telling  him  that  he 
should  look  into  New  York  the  way  that 
he  looks  into  Florida,  the  way  that  he 
looks  into  Rhode  Island,  and  the  way 
that  he  looks  into  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  State 
of  New  York  in  what  they  are  doing. 
And  I  am  not  here  to  defend  Secretary 
Pinch. 

I  am  only  here  to  explain  what  is  just. 
And  as  I  said  before,  there  are  enough 
Republicans  here  to  stand  up  and  defend 
their  own  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  I  do  not  have  to  do 
it.  But  if  I  think  he  is  right,  I  will  say 
so.  I  think  he  Is  right.  And  I  think  in 
this  particular  case  he  has  a  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wlU  yield  once  more,  I  will  say 
as  one  Senator  who  has  fought  for  his 
country  and  whose  sons  have  fought  for 
their  country  and  who  hats  fought  for 
decency  in  the  Senate  for  24  years,  in- 
cluding this  troublesome  question  of 
race  relationships,  that  I  do  not  approve 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  who  looks  only 
southward  to  enforce  the  law  and  is  de- 
stroying oiu-  public  school  system  in 
many  respects  and  is  fomenting  the 
growth  of  private  schools  in  many  areas 
that  are  taking  the  cream  of  the  chil- 
dren into  the  private  schools. 

The  public  schools  ought  to  have  a 
full  mixture  of  children  from  all  homes. 

I  think  this  is  terribly  serious  and  is  a 
terribly  false  approach  to  make  to  the 
problem. 

I  could  never  approve  it.  And  the  Sen- 
ator knows  perfectly  well  that  I  have  not 
been  an  extremist  in  this  forum.  And  I 
am  not  now.  The  Senator  supported  me 
in  getting  an  antipoll  tax  constitutional 
amendment  referred  to  the  States.  That 
was  ratified  and  is  now  a  part  of  our 
Federal  Constitution. 

The  Senator  knows  that  I  think  some- 
thing of  my  record  as  a  school  official 
in  Florida,  which  has  always  been  an  im- 
partial record.  And  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  can  for  a  moment  support  or 
defend  an  administrative  policy,  not  the 
policy  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  policy  of  this  man  Finch, 
which  looks  only  southward  to  enforce 
Federal  law  and  does  so  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  now  destroying  the  public  school 
system  of  many  areas  of  the  South. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator,  too.  I  hope  he  does  not  make 
this  a  personal  conflict  between  him  and 
me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  never  have  a 
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personal  conflict  with  the  distinguished 
Senator 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  and  I 
reciprocate.  I  know  the  Senator  has  a 
distinRiushed  war  record  and  a  dtstin- 
guished  peace  record.  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  meeting  members 
of  his  family  He  comes  from  a  splendid 
family.  I  would  be  proud  to  call  his  fam- 
ily my  family 

I  am  not  getting  into  that  at  all  As  I 
said  tiefore  the  Senator  came  in.  this  is 
a  ver>'  sensitive  area  I  said  that  no  man 
in  the  Senate  has  been  more  tolerant 
in  trying  to  understand  the  problems  in- 
volved than  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island 

If  the  Senator  is  telling  me  that  Sec- 
retary Finch  IS  only  looking  southward 
and  not  eastward  or  westward  or  north- 
ward. I  .--ay  that  he  should  look  in  all  the 
directions  of  the  compass  To  that  end 
I  agree  with  the  Senator.  However.  It  is 
my  understanding,  and  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  Mr.  Finch — and  I  hope  I  can 
make  that  point — that  insofar  as  the 
language,  of  the  bill  is  concerned — and 
that- IS  the  issue — it  is  in  contravention 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
cause the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  slow 
down  the  process  of  integration. 

And  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  we 
cannot  do  that  because  it  violates  the 
constitutional  rights  of  individuals 

I  know  the  problem  in  Florida.  I  just 
got  through  saying  that  I  heard  the  very 
eloquent  address  of  the  jmuor  Senator 
from  Florida  '  Mr.  Gurney  '  yesterday 
afternoon.  It  was  very  impressive  and 
very  sincere. 

I  reall^e  the  burden  on  the  school  dis- 
tricts. I  realize  the  burden  on  the  school 
boards  and  the  cities  aiid  States  How- 
ever, as  I  said  before,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  rights  of  individuals  which  are  para- 
moimt. 

The  Senator  iniijht  .-iy  that  it  is  u'omg 
to  take  a  little  more  time  and  it  will  cost 
us  a  lot  of  money  However,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  that  Negro  mother  feels  that  her 
son  belongs  in  an  integrated  school,  she 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  feel  that 
way  And  that  little  black  boy  has  a  con- 
stitutional rmht  to  i:o  to  that  integrated 
schojl  That  is  what  integration  is  all 
about. 

I  know  there  are  difficulties  and  that 
we  have  some  mechanisms  that  make 
compliance  burdensome  However.  I  am 
not  here  to  tell  the  Senator  that  tiis 
problems  ;n  the  South  or  in  Florida  do 
not  exist.  I  would  not  say  that. 

I  .>aid  m  cjmmittee  that  I  do  not  pre- 
tend for  one  moment  to  tell  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  '.v.  hat  the  situation  is  in 
Mississippi  I  have  not  been  there.  I  do 
not  know  their  problems  at  first  hand. 
What  I  do  know  is  the  Constitution  What 
I  do  know  are  the  human  nahts  of  peo- 
ple What  I  do  know  is  that  if  I  do  not 
have  belief  ;n  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  if  I  do  not  have  confidence 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
else  will  I  no  to  find  confidence,  integrity 
equity:' 

The  [HJint  I  made  ;s  that  at  the  time  of 
the  1954  decision  in  Brown  against  the 
School  District.  The  Court  was  labeled 
and  characterized  as  a  Warren  court. 
Here    we    are.    We    appointed    Justice 


Bur^^er  We  heard  testimony  before  the 
committee  uf  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missis.^ippi  'Mr  Eastland i 
IS  the  chairman  And  in  no  time  flat  the 
committee  reported  back  the  nomination 
Ever>one  patted  the  nominee  on  the  back 
and  said  what  u  threat  fellow  ne  was, 
what  a  Kreat  jurist  and  what  a  fine  man 
he  v.as.  His  nomination  was  considered. 
We  all  applauded  him.  paid  him  praise 
and  confirmed  iuni  unanimously. 

Wlidt  did  tie  do")  On  October  29.  the 
Buri^er  court— the  Ni.xon  court,  the  most 
recent  c.)urt — said  in  the  case  of  Alex- 
ander akiainst  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Education  that  all  school  districts  are 
oblieated  to  terminate  the  dual  school 
system  at  once 

Mr  ELLENDER  How? 
Mr.  PASTORE  I>>t  me  say  what  I  have 
to  say.  and  then  I  will  b«>  ulad  to  answer 
any  questions  You  know  Pastore  does 
not  mind  arguing  or  debatin*:  with  any- 
one However,  the  Senators  are  saying 
the  same  thin;,'s  they  said  last  night  To- 
day IS  my  turn. 

I  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  anyone. 
I  want  to  make  my  case  and  then  cast 
my  Vote.  Let  the  Senate  work  its  will.  If 
one  side  wins,  it  wins  If  it  loses,  it  loses. 
All  I  have  to  do  here  is  to  defend  my 
own  conscience. 

Mi  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield.' 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  struggle  with  the  Senator  from 
Honda. 

Tlierc  arc  no  two  men  in  the  Senate 
that  1  letrard  more  highly  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  florida  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  And  they  both  know  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  me  ringed  every- 
day, and  I  enjoy  it  and  treasure  it 

Mr  HOLLu\ND.  Mr  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  tor  me  to  have  as  a  seatmate 
ever>-  day  in  the  Senate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  And  I  thmk 
he  knows  how  cordially  I  feel  toward  him. 
because  I  think  I  have  ni\en  him  abun- 
dant evidence  <>f  that  fact 

My  feeling  is  very  close  tor  lum  How- 
ever. I  wanted  to  rise  to  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  one  thing  he  said  in  his  very- 
eloquent  statement. 

The  Senator  said  that  he  thought  the 
Negro  mother  who  wanted  her  child  to 
go  to  a  certain  .school  should  have  that 
right  I  agree  100  percent  That  is  free- 
dom of  choice.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
want  to  iiave  m  my  State  and  in  my 
town,  and  what  I  want  her  to  have  and 
white  mothers  to  have  also 

However,  if  she  wants  her  child  to  go 
to  a  school  that  is  largely  black — and 
raanj'  of  them  do — I  want  her  to  have 
that  right  al.so 

Apparently  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  does  not  know  that 
in  many  cases  that  is  exactly  what  they 
want 

I  want  them  to  have  freedom  of  choice. 
.\nd  I  want  to  have  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  where  my  grandchildren  go 

I  rather  value  that  right  And  appar- 
ently it  is  valued  in  New  York. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  approve 
completely  that  part  of  the  Senator's 
statement  in  which  he  said  that  he 
thought  the  Negro  mothers  that  wanted 
their  children  to  go  to  integrated  schools 


should  have  that  right.  I  agree  cjm- 
iiletely  with  that  statement.  That  is  what 
freedom  of  choice  means 

Mr.  PASTORE  By  the  same  token  we 
can  stretch  the  words  'freedom  of 
choice"  If  we  had  a  classroom  consisting 
of  50  blacks  and  50  whites,  and  all  the 
white  mothers  decided  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  a  school  outside  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, we  would  end  up  with  a  black 
school  And  that  would  be  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  deci.sion 

We  should  not  be  talking  about  .^  jb- 
terfuges.  I  am  not  talking  about  .sub- 
terfuges or  the  inherent  right  of  a  par- 
ent over  a  child 

All  I  am  discussing  here  today  i,-  that 
the  very  tone  and  the  very  objective  .md 
the  very  purpose  of  the  language  m  tins 
committee  report,  the  Whitten  anund- 
ment.  all  was  designed  for  this  reason 
We  cannot  iiide  that  fact. 

I  know  the  problems  involved.  I  know 
how  sensitive  the  question  is.  I  know  the 
sincerity  of  the  many  fine  men  who  come 
from  any  i)art  of  our  country. 

I  would  not  stand  here  for  1  minute 
and  question  their  motive  or  sinccntv  or 
purpose 

This  IS  what  they  believe  "It  is  our 
way  of  life."  they  say.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1954  .s.ud 
it  IS  the  wrong  way  of  life,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is  su- 
preme That  IS  why  we  call  it  supreme  It 
IS  the  court  of  last  resort.  They  say  that 
after  the  Supreme  Court  speaks,  only 
God  can  change  it. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  ;!:e 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation'' 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Earlier,  the  Senator  had 
a  little  fun  needling  the  Republicans 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  did  not  needle 

Mr.  GRIFFTN  And  pointmg  his  finger 
at  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  needle. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  very  logical. 
ver>-  eloquent,  and  very  i)ersuasive.  espe- 
cially when  he  can  point  his  attacks  at 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  But  on 
an  Lssue  such  as  this.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  think  that  was 
illustrated  almost  before  the  Senator  >:al 
those  words  out  of  his  mouth,  because  he 
lias  found  that  most  of  the  argument— 
at  least  a  good  deal  of  it — has  come  from 
his  side  of  the  aisle  We  do  have  differ- 
ences on  both  sides.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  leader  of  the  Republicans  in  tiie 
Senate  is  not  onli'  supporting  Secretary 
Finch,  but  he  has  proposed  the  pending 
amendment  as  well. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will  al- 
low me  to  interrupt — in  other  words. 
Finch  IS  not  a  monster 

Mr  GRIFFIN  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  show.  The  idea  that  some  of  the 
Senator's  group  are  getting  up  and  say- 
ing lie  IS  going  to  run  away  with  himself 
and  do  this — I  am  going  to  develop  that. 
Give  me  a  chance  to  develop  it. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  If  the  Senator  can  make 
his  arguments  more  effective  by  direct- 
ing them  at  the  Republicans,  so  be  it. 
The  Senator  is  very  eloquent  and  very 
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effective,  and  I  agree  with  almost  every- 
thing he  is  saying. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
might  want  to  embarrass  some  reluctant 
Republicans  to  the  point  of  seeing  it 
Finch's  way.  if  I  can.  I  am  being  intellec- 
tually and  practically  honest,  because  he 
IS  their  man.  If  they  cannot  tnist  Finch, 
whom  will  Uiey  trust?  The  accusation 
lias  been  made  that  the  Secretary  was 
out  to  twist  arms. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Bob  Finch 
1.S  going  to  po  out  and  twist  the  arm  of 
Senator  Gurney?  Do  you  think  he  is 
tioinc:  to  go  out  and  twist  the  arm  of  Sen- 
ator Cotton?  I  do  not  think  he  is  going 
to  twist  my  arm  I  think  the  Secretary 
wrote  a  rather  decent  letter,  explaining 
his  iwsition.  The  only  mistake  he  made 
IS  one  that  was  made  once  before,  in  the 
steel  price  case.  He  began  delivering  14- 
pace  telegrams  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
insr.  Anybody  who  has  been  around,  as 
Bob  Finch  has.  should  have  known  better 
[!ian  that.  You  do  not  wake  up  a  Senator 
in  the  middle  of  his  sleep  to  give  him  a 
14-pai^e  telegram,  i Laughter.! 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  was  lucky.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  my  home  in  Rhode  Island, 
so  they  left  it  under  my  door  in  Kensing- 
ton I  ^ot  it  the  next  day.  anyway. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE,  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
terrupt the  Senator.  However,  he  men- 
tioned my  name  and  said.  "Do  you  think 
Bob  Finch  is  comg  to  twist  the  arm  of 
Senator  Gurney?  Do  you  think  he  is 
L'oine    to    twist    the    arm    of    Senator 

Ci'TTON?" 

Mr  PASTORE.  He  could  not  do  it  if 
he  tned. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
he  has — to  this  extent.  He  does  not  ap- 
prove of  the  amendment  I  have  in  this 
bai.  Did  he  call  me  up  and  say  so?  No. 
He  called  .lunior  Republicans  on  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Sub- 
committee. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  highly 
complimentary,  nonpartisan,  kind  re- 
marks that  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  making  about  Sec- 
retary Finch  are  falling  on  completely 
deaf  ears. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Meaning  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  like  and  am  very  fond 
of  many  Democrats.  Some  I  do  not  like 
Quite  so  much.  I  like  and  am  very  fond  of 
many  Republicans.  Some  I  do  not  like 
quite  so  much.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
about  Secretar>'  Finch.  I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  repeat :  You  are  mak- 
ing me  the  devil's  advocate. 

Let  me  read  this  a  little  further: 

Sections  408  and.  409  would  seriously  re- 
strict the  flexibility  of  HEW  and  local  schooj 
districts  in  working  out  appropriate  solutiop^ 
Recalcitrant  sciiool  districts  would  be/rn- 
couraged  to  liarden  tiielr  p>osltlons,  anfl  dis- 
tricts wlilcli  have  compiled  with  the  law 
would  be  tempted  to  go  baclc  on  their  com- 
ntltments.  This  could  seriously  Jeopardize 
the  substantial  progress  made  in  school  de- 
segregation. 

Accordingly,  the  Administration  urges  the 
Senate  .Appropriations  Committee  to  delete 
the  amendments. 


He  does  not  say  "I";  he  says  "the  ad- 
ministration." 

In  the  event  the  Committee  chooses  not  to 
do  so,  the  Administration  stresses  the  ur- 
gency of  revising  them  so  that  their  effect 
is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  exist- 
ing law.  In  this  context,  the  Committee  at 
the  very  least  should  consider  Including  ap- 
propriate language  in  the  Subcommittee  pro- 
visions, such  as  the  following: 

That  is  substantially  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  now. 

The  point  I  make  is  this:  We  have  a 
new  ball  game.  In  the  past  there  have 
been  mistakes.  We  have  a  new  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Yes, 
perhaps  he  has  strong  feelings  on  this 
subject,  and  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
have  them. 

If  you  cannot  trust  him,  how  can  we 
trust  him?  I  do  not  blame  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  being  suspicious.  He 
might  have  every  reason  to  be  suspicious. 
I  do  not  blame  any  other  Senator  on  the 
Democratic  side  for  being  suspicious.  By 
the  same  token,  if  you  cannot  trust  the 
Secretary  to  do  tliis  reasonably  and  to 
do  it  equitably  and  to  do  it  according 
to  the  Constitution,  whom  are  you  going 
to  trust?  He  speaks  here  not  for  himself: 
he  speaks  for  the  administration. 

What  I  am  saying — and  I  am  tiying 
to  say  it  as  calmly  as  I  can — is  that  this 
is  a  sensitive  issue.  But,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  unless  this  language  is  written 
in  there,  it  could  be  construed  as  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  decision  of  the  Burger 
court  of  October  29.  Mr.  Finch  has  con- 
strued it  in  such  a  way  that  this  will 
impede  him  in  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bility as  he  should,  and  it  will  v\-ork  as  a 
discouragement  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready complied,  and  it  will  work  as  a 
delay  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not 
complied  as  yet.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  brought  out  the  other  day, 
most  of  the  school  districts  have  com- 
plied. Only  a  handful  have  not. 

As  I  understand  Mr.  Finch,  what  he 
expects  to  do  is  to  sit  down  and  visit 
with  these  people  and  talk  with  them 
rationally  and  sensibly  I  would  hope  that 
he  would  not  do  anything  to  summarily 
close  down  a  school  to  the  disadvantage 
of  public  education.  I  hope  he  would  not 
do  things  that  would  destroy  public 
education. 

If  you  cannot  trust  your  own  man. 
whom  are  you  going  to  trust?  I  say 
frankly  that  It  is  not  the  law  that  is 
going  to  bring  this  thing  about.  It  is 
going  to  be  the  will  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  who  will  stand  together  and  com- 
municate with  one  another.  That  is  the 
answer  here.  But  this  Whitten  amend- 
ment is  a  vindictive  amendment.  Truly, 
it  is  a  vindictive  amendment.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  In  the  first  place. 
it  should  not  have  been  brought  in  here 
at  all.  They  should  have  picked  up  the 
telephone  and  called  Secretary  Finch 
and  said,  "Look,  how  are  you  going  to  do 
this  thing  to  live  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  edict?"  and  at  the  same  time  not 

to  overburden  these  communities  and 
not  to  dest.roy  public  education. 

If  you  cannot  talk  reasonably  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  with  whom  are  you  going  to 

talk  reasonably? 


The  arguments  I  heard  last  night  and 
the  arguments  I  heard  today  have  the 
same  ring  they  had  years  ago,  on  the 
civil  rights  bill,  and  that  saddens  me, 
because  I  did  not  think  that  was  the 
issue.  If  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magndson)    thought  for  1  minute 
that  that  was  the  issue,  I  do  not  think 
he  would  have  felt  the  way  he  did  in  the 
committee  about   this  bill,  because  no 
man  stood  up  and  fought  for  civil  rights 
more  than  Warren  Magnuson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  He  stood  up,  as 
did  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Cotton),  and  I  know  their  record. 
But  the  fact  still  remains  that  we  are 
changing  here  an  edict  as  recent  as  Oc- 
tober 29,  and  I  say  that  we  are  dealing 
with  something  that  is  very  sensitive  and 
we  should  beware.  When  you  tamper  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
when  you  stand  up  and  say  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  "You 
do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about; 
what    you    have    decided    is    absolutely 
wrong:  and  we  are  going  to  the  legisla- 
tive body  and  change  it  for  you,"  I  say 
that  you  are  shaking  and  whittling  and 
chiseling  at  the  keystone  of  the  founda- 
tion of  this  society.  I  say  that  is  danger- 
ous. Please  do  not  do  It.  For  that  reason, 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  this  Is 
a  convenient  point,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator   makes    the    argument    that    this 
amendment  tampers  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
is  totally  erroneous.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  this  amendment  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  July  of  this 
year.  The  decision  to  which  the  Senator 
referred  was  rendered.  I  think,  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  October  29. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  October  29.  Second.  I 
follow  these  things  rather  closely.  I  said 
in  the  opening  part  of  my  argiunent  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  Senate  that  in 
my  opinion  this  amendment  would  not 
affect  and  it  was  not  intended  to  affect 
any  decision  that  has  already  been  made 
by  the  courts.  This  is  a  limitation  of 
funds  with  reference  to  the  preparation 
of  plans  looking  to  the  future.  Those 
plans  have  already  been  made,  and,  one 
way  or  another,  approved  by  the  Court. 
December  31  is  the  deadline  date  for 
their  compliance. 

So  I  respectfully  say  before  this  bill  is 
signed  those  decisions  would  be  out  of 
the  way,  so  to  speak.  I  am  satisfied  with 
that.  I  know  you  cannot  tamper  with  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  appreciate  that,  but 
I  differ  with  the  Senator  in  his  inter- 
pretation. I  do  so  honestly,  and  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  him:  but  I  dis- 
agree with  him  sincerely. 

I  think  it  does  tamper  with  the  Court. 
I  think  the  real  purpose  of  this  language 
is  to  thwart  the  Court  in  carrying  out 
what  it  feels  should  be  carried  out  to  en- 
force the  rights  of  the  Negro  community. 
I  have  a  fixed  conviction  on  that.  That 
is  the  way  I  feel.  I  do  not  deprecate  any- 
one or  criticize  anyone  for  stating  it  dif- 
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ferently,  but  I  am  stating  my  case  for 
what  It  IS  worth.  I  reiterate  that  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  yield,  the  Senator  made  the 
statement  that,  as  he  understands,  all 
the  school  districts  are  m  compliance  ex- 
cept a  handful. 

Mr.  FASTORE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  er- 
roneous information  on  that.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  districts  are  in  what  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  calls  noncompliance  in  the 
South.  I  will  wait  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  P.\STORE.  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
figures.  I  heard  the  figures  in  commit- 
tee. The  Senator  from  Washington  '  Mr. 
Macnuson'  made  that  statement 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Our  best  informa- 
tion IS  that  there  are  about  25.000  .school 
districts  in  the  United  States.  Of  those. 
or  at  least  those  they  claim  are  not  in 
compliance,  the  figure  would  bo  between 
350  and  400 

Mr  PASTORE.  There  you  are:  300  or 
400  Gilt  oi, 25.000  A  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Mr,  STENNIS.  No,  let  us  get  down  to 
the  statement  about  a  handful.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  meant  10.  20.  30,  or  50. 
I  believe  well  over  100  are  not  In  what 
HEW  calls  compliance  In  some  instances 
the  funds  have  been  cut  off.  and  they 
have  been  left  alone  for  a  while  Some 
are  In  so-called  negotiations  now.  I  am 
talkmg  about  my  own  State.  I  know  that 
in  the  State  of  Alabama  there  has  been 
a  suit  filed  to  include  the  entire  State. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  districts  are 
mvolved.  I  know  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
there  has  been  a  suit  filed  to  take  care 
of  the  whole  State. 

On  the  question  of  compliance  It  Is 
a  fact,  according  to  their  records,  that 
over  7.000  districts  outside  the  South 
were  sent  a  questionnaire  as  to  whether 
they  were  :n  compliance  or  not  and  they 
answered  yes.  Well,  only  about  14  dis- 
tricts of  those  outside  the  South  have 
ever  been  checked  to  see  whether  or  not 
they  were  m  compliance.  So  the  Secre- 
tary cannot  say  there  is  only  a  handful 
left,  when  m  round  numbers  they  are 
about  7.000  he  did  not  look  Into. 

This  amendment   would  apply   to  all 
districts  wherever  they  are  in  the  entire 
United  States    I  think  it  is  more  than 
a  handful — I  know   It   Is   more   than   a 
handful — that  are  not  m  compliance 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr   PASTORE    I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr    STENNIS.  Mr.  E>resident.  I  j-ield 
12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Eacleton  m  the  chair  ■  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  for 
12  minutes. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
schools  in  the  South  are  under  a  severe 
strain.  The  process  of  desegregation  is 
creating  serious  problems  for  school  ad- 
mirustrators.  for  faculty  members,  for 
parents,  and,  most  importantly,  for  chil- 
dren Part  of  these  problems  result  from 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
lower  Federal  courts.  Certainly,  the  at- 
titudes of  courts  with  regard  to  the  time 
in  which  total  desegregation  must  be 
accomplished  has  created  near  crisis  con- 


ditions in  many  areas  The  unreasonable 
attitude  of  the  courts,  in  spite  of  strong 
opposition  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, that  this  process  must  be  accom- 
plished in  the  immediate  future,  creates 
sucii  problems  of  reorganization  tliat 
dLsruption  would  exist  if  race  were  not 
even  a  factor 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
all  the  school  problems  my  State  and 
many  other  States  are  encountering  can- 
not be  related  to  judicial  decrees.  A  dif- 
ferent attitude  on  the  part  of  Federal 
Judiciary  would  certainly  alleviate  most 
of  the  problems;  however,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  hardly  been  passive  in  this  matter. 
The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
decides  whether  or  not  local  school 
boards  are  operating  schools  in  a  manner 
to  qualify  to  receive  Federal  assistance. 
The  .sections  of  this  bill  known  as  the 
Whitten  amendment  would  not  be  a  solu- 
tion to  all  of  our  problems.  It  would,  how- 
ever, allow  Federal  funds  to  flow  more 
freely  into  the  Southern  .-chool  districts 
and  remove  the  question  of  P'ederal  funds 
from  the  questions  regarding  busing  of 
students,  closing  of  .schools,  and  forced 
assignment  of  students  to  particular 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  statement  issued  by  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  and  Secretary  Finch 
on  July  3  on  the  problem  of  school  de- 
segregation. Several  passages  in  this 
statement  appear  to  me  to  be  relevant 
to  this  debate,  and  I  should  like  to  read 
them: 

For  local  and  Federal  authorities  alike, 
school  aeseKregatlon  poses  both  educational 
and  law  enforcement  problems  To  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  ua  the  Federal  level  the 
:aw  eriiorcement  aspects  will  be  handled  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  In  Judicial  pro- 
■eedlngs  affording  due  process  of  law.  and 
the  educational  aspects  will  be  administered 
by  HEW  Because  they  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven, these  aspects  cannot  be  entirely 
separated  We  Intend  to  use  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  HEW  In  tandem  with  the 
stepped-up  enforcement  actlTltles  of  Jus- 
tice, .md  to  draw  r>n  HEW  for  more  assistance 
by  profcsslona!  educators  as  provided  for  un- 
der Title  IV'  of  the  1964  Act  This  procedure 
ha.s   'hese   principal   .ilms — 

To  minimize  the  number  uf  ca.ses  In  which 
It  becomes  necessary  to  employ  the  par- 
ticular remedy  of  a  cutoff  of  Federal  funds, 
recognizing  that  the  burden  of  this  cutoff 
falls  nearly  always  on  those  the  Act  was 
intended  to  help:  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  the  black. 

To  ensure,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
that  educational  quality  l.s  maintained 
while  desegregation  is  achieved  and  bureau- 
cratic disruption  of  the  educational  process 
Is  avoided 

Mr  President,  while  the  excerpts  I 
have  just  read  do  not  endorse  the  com- 
mittee proposal,  they  certainly  move  in 
this  direction  This  statement  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General 
makes  clear  that  they  believe  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  on  desegregation  should 
be  handled  primarily  through  the  Justice 
Department  and  through  the  courts.  This 
is  to  be  in  lieu  of  prime  emphasis  on  the 
cutoff  of  funds  to  achieve  desegregation. 
What  the  Whitten  amendment  would  do 
is  m  line  with  the  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tar>-    and    the    Attorney    General,    and 


would  remove  such  questionable  prac- 
tices as  busing  from  HEW  enforcement 
proceedings. 

Mr.  President.  Government  employees 
or  bureaucrats,  if  you  will,  have  never 
been  inclined  to  voluntarily  limit  the 
scoi>e  and  influence  of  their  activities; 
indeed,  the  opposite  is  true.  In  my  judg- 
ment, experience  has  shown  that  any 
government  ofiBce  is  inclined  to  maxi- 
mize Its  role  in  government  affairs. 
rather  than  minimize  it.  If  the  objective 
of  shifting  the  burden  of  enforcemciit  of 
the  law  on  desegregation  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  Department  of  Justice  is  to  be 
achieved,  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment as  reported  by  the  committee  is 
essential.  The  experience  with  last  years 
prohibition  against  busing  shows  tiiat  if 
the  Congress  intends  the  prohibition  to 
be  effective,  it  must  leave  no  loopholes 
for  HEW  to  crawl  through. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  be  just  such  a  loophole  The 
personnel  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Right  ^  are 
committed  to  a  strong  involvement  In  the 
desegregation  process,  using  every  avail- 
able weapon  including  busing.  Should 
the  Supreme  Court  rule  that  busin:-  of 
students  is  a  constitutional  method  of 
desegregation  In  a  particular  school  cils- 
trict,  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  m  HEW 
would  seize  upon  this  to  require  buslni'  at 
will.  If  local  school  boards  balked  tnen 
their  Federal  funds  would  be  cut  off 

What  we  are  discussing  today  Is  not 
what  constitutes  elimination  of  the  dual 
school  system  In  either  de  jure  or  dc  i.icto 
situations.  We  are  discussing  what  tiie 
Department  of  HEW  may  require  of 
school  boards  if  they  are  to  be  eligible  for 
Federal  aid.  I  believe  strongly  that  if 
Federal  aid  to  education  Is  to  be  used  to 
upgrade  education  rather  than  as  a  sub- 
stitution for  enforcement  of  the  law.  the 
committee  language  must  stand. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  the 
neighborhood  school  is  strong  all  over 
this  Nation.  Parents  and  children  be- 
heve  in  it  In  New  York,  in  Colorado,  and 
In  South  Carolina.  If  we  are  to  insure 
that  Federal  aid  to  education  Is  not  used 
to  undermine  the  neighborhood  school 
then  we  must  approve  the  committee 
proposal.  If  the  pending  amendment  is 
adopted  then  local  school  boards — 
eventually  all  over  the  Nation — will  be 
faced  with  the  Hobson's  choice  of  lo-smg 
substantial  sums  of  Federal  aid  or  abol- 
ishing neighborhood  schools.  The  civil 
rights  zealots  in  HEJW  place  primary  eni- 
pha.sis  on  "racial  imbalance."  To  elimi- 
nate the  dual  school  system,  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  require  busing,  artificial 
quotas,  or  other  extreme  measures.  The 
Senate  must  allow  them  no  room  for 
maneuverability  If  the  intent  of  Congress 
Is  to  stand 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment,  and  to  accept  the  language 
of  the  committee. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  this 
and  say  it  very  frankly:  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  people  in  many  sections  of  this 
country  understand  the  grave  and  severe 
problem  the  South  faces.  We  in  the  South 
do  not  think  It  is  fair  for  us  to  be  singled 
out  on  this  problem. 

Why  not  enforce  it  nationwide? 
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There  is  more  segregation  in  Chicago 
than  in  the  whole  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Why  has  not  action  been  taken  there 
years  a.co? 

Vi'hy  was  the  mayor  of  Chicago  suc- 
ce.ssf ul  in  calling-'  former  President  of  the 
United  States  Johnson  when  funds  were 
about  to  be  cut  off  and  he  was  able  to 

Slop  it? 

W'hy  has  politics  been  used  in  order 
for  the  North  to  accomplish  certain  of 
its  aims? 

We  in  the  South  have  no  prejudices 
auainst  any  part  of  the  Nation.  We  only 
want  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  Nation 
and  not  singled  out  in  any  one  area 
to  be  treated  differently  from  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

Last  year,  when  President  Nixon  ran 
for  President,  he  announced  publicly 
that  he  favored  freedom  of  choice. 

What  is  freedom  of  choice? 

I'reedom  of  choice  is  not  discrimina- 
tion. President  Nixon  said  frankly  that 
he  lavored  freedom  of  choice  so  long  as 
it  V  as  not  used  as  a  subterfuge  to  main- 
tain segregation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  12 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carohna  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolma.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  opposed  to  segregation, 
but  there  Is  no  conflict  In  the  two.  In 
oUu  r  words,  he  says  that  he  favors  free- 
dom of  choice  provided  it  Is  not  used  to 
maintain  segregation. 

All  that  the  Whitten  amendments 
would  do,  all  that  the  South  has  asked, 
and  all  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  could 
ask.  if  it  is  fair  about  this  matter,  would 
be  the  same  thing  which  exists  in  the 
schools  of  South  Carolina  today:  Any 
child  of  any  race  can  go  to  any  school. 

I  repeat,  any  child  of  any  race  in  South 
Carolina  can  go  to  any  school  today. 

What  could  be  fairer  than  tliat? 

I^  that  not  freedom? 

Mr.  President,  the  Wliitten  amend- 
mer.ts  are  not  going  to  do  what  a  lot  of 
peaple  think.  Perhaps  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  South,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
ir5',  leel  that  they  wUl  be  a  cure-all,  but 
they  are  not. 

All  that  the  Whitten  amendments 
would  do  would  merely  prevent  HEW 
from  withholding  funds  for  the  reasons 
set  out  in  the  amendments. 

They  would  not  prevent  the  Justice 
Department  from  proceeding  to  desegre- 
£,'ate  schools  where  they  have  not  been 
desegregated. 

They  would  not  prevent  the  Justice 
Department  from  proceeding  to  eliminate 
any  discrimination,  if  there  is  any  dls- 
cnmination. 

Thus,  the  amendments  will  not  do 
wlint  many  people  think. 

They  will  do  this:  They  will  prevent 
HEW  from  withholding  funds  for  the 
reasons  set  out  in  the  amendments. 

What  Is  wrong  with  that? 

That  is  right  In  line  with  the  agree- 
ment of  HEW  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment because  the  Justice  E>epartment 


will  be  able  to  bring  actions  to  desegre- 
gate. It  will  bring  actions  to  eliminate 
discrimination. 

Thus,  I  say,  I  see  no  conflict,  really, 
between  what  the  HEW  and  Justice  De- 
partment have  agreed  upon  and  the 
Whitten  amendments. 

I  want  to  say  further,  speaking  of 
President  Nixon's  election,  that  although 
this  amendment  does  not  go  as  far  as 
some  would  like  to  see  it  go,  it  is  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  expressed  by  him  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  in  Anaheim,  CaUf.,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  perhaps  in  some 
other  places,  and  that  is  free,  clear  free- 
dom of  choice.  It  is  felt  that  a  true  free- 
dom of  choice  would  be  fair  to  everybody. 

The  Whitten  amendment,  I  repeat,  is 
a  just  and  fair  amendment.  It  does  not 
go  to  extremes.  It  should  be  adopted  by 
this  body,  and  I  hope  it  will  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  wish  to  yield 
some  time  to  a  Senator? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  closely  to  this  debate  and  to 
many  previous  debates  on  the  subject. 
But  for  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  contained  some  language 
that  was  submitted  by  the  late  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Diritsen,  that  legisla- 
tion would  never  have  been  enacted  into 
law. 

I  can  well  remember  that  when  the 
first  civil  rights  bill  was  submitted,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Dirksen,  op- 
posed it  very  vehemently  until  some  lan- 
guage was  Inserted  in  the  school  desegre- 
gation section — title  IV  of  the  act — to 
protect  the  State  of  Illinois  and  other 
Northern  States  from  the  coverage  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  that  the 
Supreme  Court  dealt  with  was  in  terms 
of  "segregation"  and  "desegregation," 
and  the  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  was 
specific  in  defining  terms.  If  Senators 
will  look  at  section  401,  title  rv,  of  the 
1964  act,  it  is  plainly  written  that: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin;  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shaU  not  mean  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance. 

CLKAE-CtJT    CONCRESSIONAL    INTENT 

How  much  plainer  than  that  could  a 
definition  be? 

But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dirksen,  so  a  further  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  at  his  insist- 
ence, and  was  incorporated  in  the  bill. 
This  allowed  him  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion, and  that  is  why  the  law  is  on  the 
statute  books  today.  All  Secretary  Finch 
need  do  is  read  the  law  Itself  if  he  does 
not  know  what  It  means. 

What  does  the  1964  law  say?  In  sec- 
tion 407(a)  there  is  a  proviso,  which  I 


referred  to  earlier;  and  which  was  also 
insisted  upon  by  the  then  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Senator  Everett  Dirksen, 
in  an  effort  to  further  protect  his  north- 
ern constituents  from  the  coverage  of 
the  act: 

Provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  school  cil.strlct 
to  another  school  district  in  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

Again,  how  much  plainer  than  that 
could  the  law  be? 

Mr.  President,  I  fought  on  this  floor 
in  the  second  year  I  came  to  the  Senate, 
in  1938.  with  all  my  power  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  certain  laws  which  I  felt 
would  do  violence  to  our  way  of  life  in 
this  Nation.  I  carried  on  this  fight  for 
many  years. 

But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  after  the 
1964  act  was  passed,  after  I  and  others 
had  fought  it  for  almost  3  months,  I 
think  I  was  the  first  southerner  to  tell 
his  people,  "the  1964  act  is  now  on  the 
statute  books,  and  it  must  be  obeyed  as 
the  law  of  the  land." 

We  in  the  South  did  try  to  follow  it, 
but  the  Interpretation  placed  on  that 
law,  not  by  the  court,  but  by  officials 
administering  it,  is  contrary  to  the  very 
language  I  have  just  read.  The  language 
in  the  present  Whitten  amendment,  I 
contend,  is  consistent  with  the  law  itself, 
wherein  it  says — and  I  will  repeat  it 
because  it  is  important,  that — 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  tJnlted  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  to  another  in  order  to 
achieve  racial  balance. 

That  is  the  law,  and  all  that  we  are 
asking  here  is  that  it  be  lived  up  to,  and 
not  be  violated  by  the  administrators 
of  HEW. 

It  is  just  that  simple.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  Senator  on  this  floor  can  vote  against 
this  amendment,  because,  I  repeat,  it 
carries  out  what  the  Congress  did  in 
1964. 

I  am  certain  that  If  any  issue  were  to 
come  before  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
other  court  on  the  language  Itself,  the 
decision  would  be  different;  but  we 
have  administrators  of  HEW  and  other 
agencies  who  simply  violate  the  laws  that 
were  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

VIOLATION    OF    CONGRESSIONAL,    INTENT 

Mr.  President,  I  charge  that  both  the 
previous  administration  and  the  present 
administration  have  been  playing  games 
with  words  in  an  effort  to  thwart  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  this  most  important 
matter. 

In  last  year's  HEW  appropriations 
measure.  Public  Law  90-577,  the  Con- 
gress adopted  language  whose  intent  was 
the  same  as  the  language  presently  im- 
der  consideration  but  whose  phraseology 
has  been  interpreted  and  reintepreted 
and  bent  out  of  shape  by  the  previous 
administration  and  by  this  administra- 
tion to  the  extent  that  it  Is  accorded  no 
meaning  at  all. 

HEW,  with  the  blessings  of  the  admin- 
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istration.  of  course,  has  stripped  the  con- 
iiressional  intent  of  al!  of  its  meaning  by 
pretendinK  not  to  understand  what  the 
temi  "racial  mbalance'  means  Since 
they  pretend  to  be  incapable  of  defining 
the  term,  they  are  also  able  to  pretend  to 
be  incapable  of  enforcini?  or  following 
the  intent  of  Congress 

When  HEW  points  the  finger  at  the 
courts  and  quotes  such  cases  as  U  S 
V  JcHerson  Countu  '372  F  2d  336'  as 
also  being  unable  to  apply  the  term  "ra- 
cial balance,  ■  it  fails  to  admit  that  the 
Courts  attitude  on  the  matter  is  in  di- 
rect response  to  the  Department's  own 
subterfuge,  its  own  attempt  to  eliminate 
congressional  intent  from  the  application 
of  this  particular  provision  in  the  law 

IIFW  S    DITlIiITY 

In  other  words.  wWle  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
supposed  to  be  pleading  the  Govern- 
ments case  and  defending  the  law  as 
Cont;ress  obviously  intended  it  HEW 
lawyers  are  instead  arguing  before  the 
court.s  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the 
courts  th^f  coneressional  intent  in  tills 
case  IS  meaningless  and  therefore,  im- 
possible to  apply 

The  fact  is  that  HEW  has  charged 
ahead  with  busing  and  with  other  ac- 
tions that  are  plainly  outside  the  scope 
of  congressional  intent  simply  by  as- 
serting that  these  steps  are  being  taken 
not  to  achieve  racial  balance  but  to 
achieve  other  'constitutional"  objectives. 

So.  ;n  efTect.  HEW  continues  to  spend 
moneys  approved  by  the  Congress  to 
force  school  districts  to  take  expensive 
and  d  sruptive  measures  to  achieve  the 
'racial  balance"  which  the  Congress  it- 
self has  on  two  or  three  occa«ions  classi- 
tied  as  an  improjier  objective  for  the  ex- 
pt'nditure  of  Federal  funds 

.\DMtN ISTRATION    SWITCUCS    SIDES 

It  seems  Ui  me.  Mr  President,  that 
this  administration  has  been  speaking 
out  of  both  .Mdes  of  its  mouth  on  this 
vital  issue  President  Nixon's  campaign 
pledges,  certain  statements  he  has  made 
since  assuming  office,  strong  statements 
by  Vice  President  Agnf.vv.  and  assertions 
by  the  White  House  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident was  speaking  for  the  administra- 
tion when  he  made  these  remarks  seemed 
for  a  time  to  indicate  that  the  admin- 
istration supported  the  intended  impact 
of  the  Whitteii  amendment 

In  fact  at  the  time  when  this  mat- 
ter was  under  consideration  by  the 
Hoiuse.  the  administration  did  not  op- 
pose the  Whitten  amendment,  and  its 
.support  for  the  language  in  question  was 
assumed  by  many 

Since  that  time,  however.  President 
Nixon  has  said  little  or  nothing  on  the 
subject  and  has  apparently  given  full 
authority  to  Secretary  Finch  to  speak 
for  the  administration  with  regard  to 
the  language  being  considered  by  the 
Senate 

"PRESIDENT    PINCH" 

I  am  tempted  at  tins  point  to  begin 
referr.ng  to  Mr.  Finch  as  "President 
Finch  '  insofar  as  the  HEIW  appropria- 
tions bill  IS  concerned 

"President  Finch's"  voice  seems  to 
have  prevailed  over  that  of  strangely 
silent    Mr    Nixon    who,    for   apparently 


political  reasons,  has  turned  the  ship  of 
state  over  to  an  api>ointee  who  ha-s  made 
It  very  clear  that  he  does  not  respect  or 
intend  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  Congress 
on  this  issue 

In  my  opinion.  Mr  President,  if  the 
committee  language  m  question  falls  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate,  it  Is  because 
Mr  Nixon  m  speaking  through  '  Presi- 
dent F^nch  "  lias  made  it  very  clear  that 
the  administration  is  "unalterably  op- 
posed" to  tlie  Whitten-type  language  in 
the  bill  before  ils 

.Although  other  Senators  have  inserted 
a  copy  of  the  I>>cember  13  appeal  ad- 
dressed by  Secretary  Finch  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  tile  Senate.  I  would  like  to  in- 
corporate one  part  of  the  lengthy  tele- 
gram into  my  remarks  as  a  means  of  re- 
minding the  ix^jple  of  my  State  and  of 
the  Nation  exactly  what  position  this 
administration  is  taking  with  regard  to 
the  amendments  m  question. 

December  13.  1969 

Hull     .ArLEN   J     ELLENDER. 

Wayh\ngti<n.  D  C 

I  would  liKe  to  express  mv  deep  concern 
th.it  the  t.abor-HEW  Appropriations  .Siib- 
i  uminlttee  has  approved  provlslon.s  which 
would  seriously  undermine  this  department's 
responsibilities  to  public  education  I  refer 
speclftcally  to  the  subcommittee's  upproval 
of  the  antl-clvU  rights  provisions  which  re- 
tain the  essence  of  the  House  passed  Whitten 
amendments,  und  to  the  punitive  amend- 
ments dealing  with  student  unrest 

r'lii  admini%tration  is  unalterably  opposed 
to  both  of  these  provisions 

This  amendment  dealing  with  .'■chool  de- 
segregation iia  [vaased  by  the  House  lif  Rep- 
resentatives .iiid  »a  reported  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  would  cripple  the  efforts  of 
this  department  to  enforce  the  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  Americans  to  an 
equal  opportunity  In  education  The  only 
Jiitncts  which  HEW  deals  with  under  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  are  those  operating 
districts  in  working  out  practical,  effective 
ind  educatl.jnally  sound  desegreentlon  plans 
which  meet  the  reqiUrements  of  the  law 

Sections  408  ;ind  409  would  seriously  re- 
strict the  flexibility  of  HEA\'  und  local  school 
districts  In  working  "ut  appropriate  solu- 
tions Recalcitrant  .school  districts  would  l)e 
encouraged  to  harden  their  positions,  and 
districts  which  have  complied  with  the  law 
would  be  tempted  to  go  back  to  their  com- 
mitments This  could  .seriously  Jeopardize 
he  substantial  progress  mode  In  school  de- 
-segregatlon 

Arco'difi(j/y,  the  admini.itration  urges  the 
"ienate  Appropriatsom  Committee  to  delete 
fhe  amendment.^ 

MR.    F'RE.SIDENT       HEW    IS    YOU 

Mr  President,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  have  printed  a 
letter  written  some  weeks  ago  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  by  the  distinguLshed  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Louisiana,  the  Honorable 
Wade  O  Martin.  Jr 

One  of  the  themes  of  this  excellent  let- 
ter describing  the  pitfalls  of  forced  inte- 
gration of  the  schools  is  Mr  Martin's 
statement  that  "Mr.  President,  let  there 
be  no  mistake,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  our  State — H-E-W  is  y-o-u." 

The  only  tragic  thing  about  the  logic 
set  forth  in  Mr.  Martin's  letter  is  that  it 
was  probably  referred  by  the  White 
House  staff  to  the  HEW  stafl  for  the 
usual  appropriate  response"  by  bu- 
reaucrats who  could  not  care  less  what  a 


public  ofBclal  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
thinks  about  such  matters. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  study  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's letter  carefully,  as  it  probably  re- 
sembles very  closely  what  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  their  own  constituents  woiiid 
think  under  similar  circumstances. 
^TATE  OF  Louisiana 

Secretary  of  State. 
Baton    Rouge.    September    6,    19S9. 
Hon    Richard  M    Nixon. 
Prriident  of  the   i'lr.ted  States. 
The  Wh  ite  House. 
Wa^hingtoji.  D  C 

Dear  .Mr  Prfsident;  This  H  an  urcent 
message,  and  In  the  hope  that  It  will  re.ich 
your  personal  attention  without  delay.  I  am 
sending  it  by  Ct-rtlfled  Airmail 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  met  vou 
in  person,  and  I  am  sure  vou  know  who  I 
am  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  importance 
(if  this  communication  concerning  the  school 
situation  In  Ixjulslana.  and  other  comnuint- 
catlons  which  I  expect  to  send  to  you  m  ihe 
coming  weeks  on  other  subjects  of  s'ate  and 
national  Interest,  I  feel  it  is  in  our  best  in- 
tere.st  U:>  refer  briefly  to  a  (ew  salient  :,icti 
concerning   my   background   in   government 

While  you  know  me  as  Secretary  of  State 
of  Louisiana,  you  probably  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  held  this  dls-in- 
gulshed  elective  position  many  years  lunger 
than  any  previous  Secretary  of  State  of 
Ixjulslana.  and  that  this  year  I  became  the 
dean  of  the  elected  officials  of  Louisiana  in 
my  25th  year  of  service  In  national  govern- 
ment circles.  I  am  past  president  i>(  hoth 
the  National  As.soclation  of  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  National  .Association  ol  In.s  ir- 
ance   Commissioners 

In  all  humility.  I  believe  it  can  \->e  said 
that  the  people  of  this  state  have  conti.ltr.cp 
In  me  by  virtue  of  my  election  and  re-ccc. 
tlon  every  four  years,  several  times  without 
opposition  from  Demcjcrats,  Republicans  or 
Independents 

My  father  before  me  served  with  distinc- 
tion lis  an  elected  ofHclal  for  some  40  years 
Both  of  us  are  well  known  for  our  interest 
and  participation  in  all  matters  of  public 
concern  for  our  state.  In  major  Hood  ontro: 
disasters,  education,  aid  to  the  poor  the  .t.rK 
and  the  indigent  As  an  attorney  and  :  ir- 
mer  Assistant  .Attorney  General  of  the  slate. 
I  participated  m  the  drafting,  advocating 
and  enactment  of  many  laws  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others  Interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  Stat*,  many  <■£  which  laws  originated  in 
Louisiana  and  are  now  a  jiart  of  the  federal 
governmental  svstem 

My  wife  and  I  are  the  proud  parents  of 
six  children,  ranking  In  age  from  28  to  8 
years  So.  we  have  with  us  a  wonderful  span 
to  help  us  '  bridce  the  gaps  '  that  are  so 
frequently   referred   to  today 

Politically.  I  am  a  registered  Democrat  and 
like  most  Loulsianians  I  participat<'  .s~  a 
member  of  that  party  In  purely  Loul.'iana 
elections.  From  the  st^mdpolnt  of  natMr.ai 
politics.  I  have  consistently  voted  for  and 
sometimes  publicly  supported  and  cam- 
paigned tor  the  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  these  United  States  who 
I  felt  were  best  qualified  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  and  the  free  world  My 
interest  and  participation  were  evaluated  In 
each  election,  and  in  recent  years.  I  iiave 
voted  for  and  actively  supported  three  De:no- 
'  rats  and  three  Republicans  My  most  a'"'.v'> 
participation  in  :ny  career  f.ir  President  and 
Vice  President  was  In  1964  when  I  was  state 
campaign  manager  for  the  Republican  can- 
didates 

With  this  brief  background,  which  will 
sufBce  for  this  and  future  communications. 
I  wi'.l  prLiceed  to  do  that  which  we  in  Loui- 
siana urge  all  citizens  to  do.  namely  to  c  ni- 
municate  with  our  officials  and  give  them  i  ur 
Ideas  on  matters  which  concern  them,  t.'ielr 
su»te  and  their  nation. 
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1  leel  i)ar'lcularly  encouraged  and  confi- 
dent that  you  are  Indeed  interested  in  Lou- 
isiana and  Its  people  Among  other  manl- 
lestations.  we  were  extremely  gratified  at 
\uur  thoughtfulne.ss  In  sending  'Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  .Agiiew  and  Secretary  George 
Homney  to  inspect  and  report  first-hand  to 
vou  on  iiur  ^ad  calamltv  in  the  aftermath  of 
Hurricane  Camllle 

If  you  are  not  persuaded  by  my  state- 
nients  in  this  communication.  I  hope  that 
vou  will  come  t  j  mow  our  present  dilemma 
in  person,  or  that  you  will  send  some  one 
else  to  report  on  the  situation,  which  even- 
tually could  be  more  serious  than  the  worst 
hurricane  to  hit  the  western  liemlsphere  in 
tlie  history  of  mankind. 

We  in  Louisiana  have  difficulty.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  understanding  the  acts  of  your  ad- 
ministration in  this  present  school  crisis.  Our 
OoNernor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  have  in 
the  last  few  hours  issued  a  joint  statement 
declaring  their  helplessness  and  the  help- 
lessness of  the  state  In  this  crisis.  Their 
reierence.  of  course,  was  In  relation  to  the 
state  government  of  Louisiana.  I  feel  that 
we  are  not  helpless  because  this  matter  can 
be  resolved  by  you  and  your  administra- 
tion, if  you  understood  it  as  we  do  and 
were  disposed  to  assist  before  the  "hurri- 
cane" hits.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  patch 
tilings  up  after  the  damage  Is  done. 

<  If  prime  consideration,  Mr,  President,  is 
the  fact  that  the  people  in  Louisiana  have 
matle  more  progress  In  the  integration  of 
public  schools  than  most  other  areas  of  the 
nation  In  the  September  8.  1969.  issue  of 
tJ.S  News  &  World  Report,  at  page  36.  It  is 
reported  from  governmental  officials  that  In 
the  11  states  of  the  old  South,  which  includes 
Louisiana,  more  than  'j  i maybe  as  many  as 
40  ,  )  of  all  negro  pupils  will  be  attending 
cla-sses  with  white  pupils  this  year.  The  re- 
port states  that  Iiist  year  20''  were  in  mixed 
c!a.sses — only  half  as  many  as  are  expected 
this  year — and  only  hve  years  ago  it  was 
Ju.^t   i  2   ,  . 

This  may  not  be  a  good  record  In  the  eyes 
of  some,  but  if  these  figures  in  this  article 
are  correct,  we  in  Louisiana  and  in  other 
states  of  the  South,  the  North,  the  East  and 
the  West,  both  black  and  white,  have  in  our 
(ipinion  reasonably  agreed  and  accepted  *he 
faci  that  in  our  country  and  others  of  the 
world,  no  one  should  be  barred  from  going 
to  the  school  of  his  choice  because  of  liis 
r.ice.  We  feel  that  great  progress  has  been 
made  m  Louisiana  and  in  the  South.  This 
has  been  predicated,  at  least  in  part,  on  the 
acceptance  of  reasonable  integration  and  op- 
position to  unreasonable  discrimination. 

But  while  our  people  object  to  discrimina- 
tion as  to  race,  we  must  likewise  object  to 
discrimination  based  upon  geographical  lo- 
cation m  this  country.  We  must  ask,  Mr. 
President,  why  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  is  given  such  tre- 
jr.endous  power  and  authority,  and  I  must 
add  to  you.  Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no 
mistake,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  our  state 
H-E-W"  is    ■y-o-u  ". 

So,  the  question  we  need  to  put  to  you 
li  hrst,  do  you  understand  that  people  can 
and  do  accept  the  abolition  of  discrimina- 
tion which  creates  a  burden  on  a  race  of 
people — white,  black  or  yellow — and  are  will- 
iiik!  to  ticcept  the  right  of  any  one  to  a  rea- 
sonable ireedom  of  choice?  Do  you  under- 
stand, also,  that  whatever  expense  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  is  felt  by  many  of 
us  to  be  justified?  But  if  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  two  following  points,  it  Is  my  pur- 
pose to  make  them  very  clear. 

Louisiana,  like  many  other  states.  Is  In 
dire  need  of  money  for  education  and  all 
ether  state  services  and  programs.  We  can 
barely  pay  now  the  tremendous  cost  of 
■ransportmg  children  to  the  schools  closest 
to  their  homes.  Why  then  should  It  become 
necessary  for  the  state  and  local  governments 
la  this  financially  plagued  state  to  add  to 


their  financial  bUrden  the  tremendous  extra 
costs  involved  in  moving  pupils  away  from 
their  neighborhood  schools  into  far  distant 
communities?  Could  it  be  simply  that  HEW 
or  someone  else  may  say  that  in  this  nation 
although  you  have  complete  freedom  of 
choice  in  attending  any  school  you  desire,  we 
want  it  said  that  in  no  school  district  will  we 
permit  predominantly  "white"  or  predomi- 
nantly "black"  schools? 

Projecting  this  to  a  nationwide  operation, 
this  so-called  "goal"  could  never  be  achieved 
without  the  establishment  of  a  bussing  sys- 
tem from  one  state  to  another.  Some  states 
have  practically  no  negroes.  There  are  very 
few  states  which  have  almost  as  many 
negroes  as  whites.  Why  this  must  be  done 
and  is  being  done  in  Louisiana  is  not  at  all 
clear.  If  you  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  claim  that  you  are 
doing  this  In  Louisiana  because  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  then  why  is  it  being 
done  In  the  small  State  of  Louisiana  and  not 
in  any  of  the  larger  states  of  the  nation? 

There  is  not  too  much  difference  in  your 
age  and  mine,  nor  do  I  believe  there  was  too 
much  difference  in  our  teaching  while  v.e 
were  in  law  school.  I  am  sure  we  both  learned 
that  any  laws  of  the  United  States  should  be 
uniform  In  application  to  all  the  people  of 
the  nation  who  are  citizens  of  this  great 
country.  Could  it  be  that  HEW  and  you  be- 
lieve that  what  you  are  doing  Is  good  for  the 
nation  while  meticulously  enforcing  the 
busing  procedure  In  the  little  State  of  Lousi- 
ana  while  leaving  so-called  "racially  unbal- 
anced schools"  running  peacefully  and  tran- 
quilly in  the  great  states  of  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  Virginia.  California  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  If  we  are  v.ith  you  in 
endeavoring  to  reasonably  prohibit  racial  dis- 
crimination, why  cannot  you  be  v^'ith  us  in 
trying  to  prevent  geographical  discrimina- 
tion? I  mentioned  frustrations  brought  about 
by  this  situation.  One  of  the  objects  which 
people  strive  for  is  culture.  Negroes,  whites, 
Orientals  all  strive,  not  only  for  material  but 
cultural  benefits  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  They  move  to  neighborhoods  with 
people  of  like  cultural  background.  While 
there  Is  a  gradual  change  going  on,  even  with 
all  the  millions  being  spent  In  the  ghetto 
areas  to  improve  them  for  both  white  and 
black,  It  would  be  a  frustrating  experience 
for  you,  HEW  or  any  authority  to  require 
them  to  move  Into  the  ghetto  with  its  differ- 
ent culture,  and  different  level  of  personal 
and  property  safety. 

In  the  event  you  are  not  aware  of  it.  buses 
and  bus  drivers  have  been  threatened  and 
are  in  extreme  danger  when  these  buses 
transport  children  either  from  negro  districts 
to  white  districts  or  from  white  districts  to 
negro  districts.  Parents  are  concerned  for 
the  very  lives  of  their  children  when  they  are 
bused  from  one  area  to  the  other. 

In  the  event  you  are  not  informed  on  the 
subject  (partly  because  the  news  media  has 
not  fully  publicized  the  fact  i .  there  are  ne- 
gro boycotts  and  demonstrations  against  the 
actions  of  HEW  Just  as  there  are  white  boy- 
cotts, demonstrations,  etc 

Insofar  as  the  law  is  concerned,  we  must 
wonder  again  why  this  is  happening  in  Louisi- 
ana which  as  reported  in  the  sanie  article  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  "eight  out  of 
10  negro  public  school  children  in  Michi- 
gan attend  predominantly  black  schools. 
More  than  one-half — 56.3', — of  the  white 
pupils  attend  all  white  schools.  Detroit  has 
19  all  black  schools  and  17  all  white  *  •  ♦. 
Chic.\go  has  98  schools  with  no  white  pupils; 
41  with  no  negroes." 

If  this  is  good  for  Louisiana,  and  you  and 
HEW  cannot  immediately  remove  this  threat 
of  violence  and  property  damage  along  with 
the  destruction  of  our  school  system  and  the 
deprivation  of  an  education  for  our  chil- 
dren, then  why  is  this  not  discrimination 
geographically  against  the  State  of  Louisiana? 


One  thing  more.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  if  Congress  enacted  as  a  part  of 
the  civil  rights  act  a  requirement  for  "bus- 
ing "  of  children  of  different  races  to  obtain 
equal  numbers  of  children  of  both  races  in 
all  schools,  why  would  this  law  not  speclfl- 
cally  say  it  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
states  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  if 
It  was  intended  on  the  other  hand  for  na- 
tion-wide application,  why  is  this  iiot  being 
done? 

You  see,  we  in  Louisiana  know  and  ap- 
prove of  your  practice  and  that  of  other 
presidents  of  sending  messages  and  recom- 
mendations to  Congresd.  I  admire  greatly 
your  recommendation  to  Cong-ress  that  all 
states  be  required  to  come  under  the  regula- 
tion that  illiterates  be  allowed  to  vote,  in- 
stead of  the  requirement  that  only  Louisiana 
illiterates  and  those  in  a  handful  of  other 
slates  be  marched  to  the  jxjlls  and  voted  by 
representatives  of  the  federal  government. 
This  certainly  demonstrates  your  attitude 
that  what  Is  good  for  some  states  should  be 
gocxi  for  all,  and  what  is  bad  for  some  should 
be  bad  for  all. 

We  would  like,  therefore,  U  you  would  to 
.=end  a  message  to  Congress  pointing  out 
this  geographical  discrimination  in  the  lan- 
guage or  interpretation  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, in  order  that  they  might  on  your  rec- 
ommendartion  suspend  the  operation  of  such 
an  inequitable  law  and  avoid  los.?  of  educa- 
tion, personal  and  property  damage  and 
other  loss  in  our  state.  Or,  even  simpler,  if 
you  and  your  administration  feel  th,T  this 
is  the  WTong  application  of  a  'iw,  then  we 
would  request  that  you  communicate  with 
the  officials  of  HEW  and  call  this  matter  o3, 
as  we  understand  that  the  .-ourts  are  acting 
at  the  request  of  HEW. 

Another  inconsistency,  Mr.  President,  is 
very  evident  to  us  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
you  will  give  consideration  to  it  as  well.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  have  been  in  the  Louisi- 
ana Governor's  official  party  to  meet  our 
distinguished  Vice  President  and  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  on  f  heir 
recent  trip  to  Louisiana  following  Hurricane 
Camille 

In  a  press  conference  at  New  Orle.uis.  a 
reporter  asked  the  Vice  President  for  com- 
ment on  a  published  report  that  MEW  liad 
announced  that  no  school  in  the  hurricane 
ravaged  area  of  Mississippi  would  receive 
any  federal  aid  whatsoever  unless  HEW  was 
satisfied  in  its  discretion  that  that  school 
liad  fully  complied  with  desegregation  poli- 
cies or  instructions  proclaimed  by  HEW.  We 
were  most  gratified  when  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent replied  in  effect  that  he  certainly  hoped 
the  pain,  suffering  and  mental  anguish  of 
hurricane  victims  and  their  children  would 
not  be  utilized  by  HEW  as  an  instrument  to 
either  penalize  or  as  a  wedge  to  force  inte- 
gration. 

To  our  regret,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  V'ice 
President's  humanitarian  and  compassionate 
attitude  is  not  being  shared  by  agencies  of 
your  administration  and  we  understand  that 
the  "penalty"  or  "wedge"  is  indeed  being  ap- 
plied and  now  on  an  extended  basis  to  apply 
to  businesses  and  other  institutions.  It  would 
seem  to  us  that  the  federal  government  has 
enough  facilities  at  its  command  to  enforce 
integr.ition  without  compounding  the  misery. 
desolation  and  suffering  of  parents,  school 
cliildren.  teachers  and  business  people  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  economy  of  this 
nation  by  subjecting  them  to  cross-exami- 
nation on  their  integration  policies  before 
allowing  them  the  help  which  Congress  and 
the  people  of  this  nation  intended  them  to 
have  following  such  a  disaster. 

It  is  our  hop>e  that  Vice  President  Agnew 
reported  his  attitude  to  you  and  that  you 
.ind  HEW  may  agree  with  him  and  so  many 
of  your  fellow  citizens  in  Louisiana  who  share 
his  attitude  on  this  subject. 

Some  of  our  schools  OF>ened  a  few  days 
early,  and  if  the  trouol'^s  and  difficulties  in 
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the  great  majorities  of  our  schools  which  will 
op«n  next  week  .ire  In  any  wise  comparable, 
your  immediate  consideration  of  this  situa- 
tion 13  urgent,  and  If  you  decide  to  take  any 
action  we  hope  that  it  will  oe  taken  without 
delay  m  order  that  all  of  us  may  have  time 
to  give  more  consideration  to  the  laws  aiid 
equities  involved 

If  -h:-*  emergency  relief  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, it  IS  our  sincere  hope  that  we  can  have 
an  lmme<liaie  explan^Mon  of  why  these  dras- 
tic steps  .ire  being  taken  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  and  nut  in  Secretary  Romney's 
state  of  Michigan.  Vice  President  AgneWs 
state  of  Maryland,  or  your  own  state  of  Cali- 
fornia 

We  r>e;ieve  in  you  and  your  administra- 
tion, and  so  I  have  no  liesltatlon  in  asking 
you  to  consider  thLs  matter  as  extremely 
serious  md  that  you  take  such  action  .is  you 
may  deem  .ipproprlate 

Without  extensive  elaboration  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  I  enclose  copy 
of  the  front  page  of  the  Baton  Rouge  State 
Times  newsp>aper  of  September  5  1969,  with 
news  article  and  accompansnng  pictures 

I  am  sure  that  we  would  be  happy  to  as- 
sist you  In  any  way  possible  in  solving  this, 
as  well  as  other  problems  confronting  our 
state  and  our  great  nation 

'  "  Wade  O    Martin.   Jr  . 

■■"■  Secretary   of  State. 

Finally.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  over  the  past  several  months. 
I  have  received  niany  tliousands  of  let- 
ters and  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  reso- 
lutions from  public  bodies  and  civic 
groups  urging  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  go  Deyond  the  concept  of  free- 
dom of  choice." 

Although  It  IS  impossible  to  reprii.t 
all  of  these  communications,  I  do  wish 
to  present  to  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  which  is  representative  of  the 
sentmients  of  those  citizens  m  my  State 
who  support  the  legislative  language  m 
question  and  who  fear  that  unless  it  is 
adopted  the  aUbility  of  the  public  school 
system  m  Louisiana  will  be  severely  un- 
dermined. 

I  dare  say  that  similar  resolutions 
would  be  directed  to  many  nonsouthem 
Senators  by  school  officials  and  citizens 
in  their  own  States,  if  the  same  rules 
and  regulations,  the  same  pressure  and 
harassment,  as  are  being  applied  to  the 
South,  were  applied  to  other  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  Nation. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Lomsiana  School 
Boards  Association : 

RESOLtmoN 

Whereas,  .i  large  representative  number  of 
school  board  members  and  superintendents 
from  ail  over  Louisiana  who  have  worked 
with  various  HEW  teams  and  considered 
carefully  various  alternatives  to  Freedom  of 
Choice,  met  for  a  Joint  discussion  of  their 
common  problem,  and 

Whereas,  all  of  the  educators  and  school 
board  members  present  were  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  Freedom  of  Choice  Is  the 
only  feasible  educationally  sound,  and  ad- 
ministratively workable  method  of  disestab- 
lishing the  local  system  while  maintaining 
and  improving  quality  education  throughout 
our  State  for  ail  children,  both  Negro  and 
white,  and 

Whereas,  they  were  also  of  the  opinion 
that  Zoning  and  or  pairing  plans  such  as 
proposed  by  HEW  are  totally  unworkable, 
educationally  unsound  and  will  destroy  all 
progress  in  race  relations  made  under  Free- 
dom of  Choice  and  ultimately  destroy  public 
education,  and 

Whereas,  Freedom  of  Choice  most  nearly 


embraces  constitutional  and  democratic 
principles,  particularly  as  taugiit  to  our  chll> 
dren  fur  better  than  150  years,  and 

Where.is  no  pruvi.sK.n  of  any  of  the  CIvU 
Rights  .\cta  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  prohibits  Freedom  of  Choice  as 
a  plan  of  desegregation,  and 

Whereas,  certain  provisions  of  suggested 
HEW  plans  appear  to  run  directly  contrary 
tr>  certain  provlhluixs  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
prohibiting  oussing"  and  the  deliberate 
assignment  of  :>tvidents  to  overcome  racial 
InibalaiiCf",  .iiid 

Whereas,  all  present  indications  foretell  an 
immediate  traumatic  dlsrtiptlon  of  our  edu- 
cational system  which  will  adversely  afTect 
every  parent,  ivery  child  and  every  teacher, 
whether  Negro  or  white,  now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  every  [xjssi- 
ble  etTort  be  inude  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  specific  legislation 
which  win  maintain  Freedom  of  Choice  as 
.in  acceptable  plan  of  desegregation  of 
schools,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  all  Interested 
citizens  including  every  affected  parent  or 
teacher,  be  requested  to  contact  Immedi- 
ately, by  telephone  or  telegram,  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senatt^rs  and  'he  President  of 
the  United  States  to  urge  and  implore  their 
help 

Mr.  President,  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  have  submitted  to  the 
Senate  a  vast  amount  of  data  to  indicate 
that  the  way  this  law  is  being  adminis- 
tered will  destroy  the  public  school  sys- 
tems not  only  uf  the  South,  but.  in  time, 
of  the  North,  unless  a  parent  or  student 
IS  permitted  to  choose  the  school  he  de- 
sires to  go  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute 

Mr  ELIJlNDER.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
there  were  more  Senators  present.  We 
have  only  5  or  6  on  the  floor.  The  others 
will  come  here  and  simply  vot^^.  basing 
their  judgment  on  (>olitics;  instead  of 
good  reasoning  and  the  law  as  it  is  writ- 
ten. There  is  a  great  deal  of  iX)Utics  in 
this  issue,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  is  even  more  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
address  an  mqmry  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  have 
had  a  colloquy.  We  have  a  few  more 
speeches,  and  I  imderstand  the  Senator 
IS  willing  to  transfer  us  a  few  minutes 
of  his  time,  if  necessary. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Chair  how  much  time  is  still 
available' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  43  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  MissLssippi  has  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
transfer  up  to  half  an  hour  of  that  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  STENNIS  Very  well  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  10 
mmutes. 

Mr.  McCLELL.\N.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  reluctant  to  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment So  much  has  already  been  said, 
and  said  so  eloquently,  by  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from    Mississippi   and 


others  of  my  colleagues  whose  positiu:;  15 
the  .same  as  mine,  that  I  feel  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  speak;  and  T  would 
not  say  a  word.  Mr.  President,  except  :or 
the  fact  we  are  making  historj*  in  the.se 
debates,  and  I  want  my  \1ews  recordod. 

Nothing  being  said  here,  I  am  per- 
suaded, is  changing  the  views  of  anyone 
else.  We  will  all  be  of  the  same  opmiom 
still  when  this  debate  is  ended.  But.  Mr. 
President,  on  these  issues,  today,  in  this 
area  of  government  activity  and  the 
ritihts  of  people,  we  are  making  histoiy, 
and  I  have  felt  constrained  to  make  .some 
comment  with  respect  to  the  fundamen- 
tal issue  involved. 

I  wish  first  to  associate  myself  ..ith 
the  masterful  address  delivered  by  riie 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi last  evening.  It  was  not  only  elc- 
quent.  it  was  persuasive  and  convincing 
to  the  unprejudiced  mind,  and  I  think 
the  facts  he  presented  are  irrefutable  It 
v^as  a  masterful  address  and  a  dig!..:.ed 
statement  of  the  real  issues  involved 

Mr.  President.  I  heard  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  m  his  inaugural  address, 
say : 

.\sk  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you; 
ask  rather  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

That  may  not  be  an  exact  quota: ion, 
but.  in  .substance,  that  is  what  he  .-aid. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  one  0:  the 
most  profound  statements  I  have  i.card 
from  any  of  our  great  statesmen.  I  a  ant 
to  preface  my  remarks  today  by  1  ara- 
phrasmg  somewhat  that  very  pro:>.und 
declaration  by  our  former  President.  To- 
day, we  are  progressively  and  aggres- 
sively placing  more  emphasis  upon  what 
we  call  "rights."  "What  are  my  riehts? 
What  is  our  right?  It  is  my  right  to  do 
this.  You  have  no  right  to  do  that." 

Mr.  President.  Instead  of  placing  the 
emphasis  on  "What  do  I  have  a  rigb.t  to 
do?"  I  believe  it  would  be  much  better 
if  we  would  ask  ourselves,  "What  is  it 
right  forme  to  do?" 

Mr.  President,  is  it  right  to  jerk  up 
a  child  over  here  in  his  community,  where 
he  lives  with  his  playmates,  with  neigh- 
bors, and  with  his  friends,  and  transiX)rt 
lum  to  a  strange  community,  to  a  school 
15  or  20  miles  away?  Is  it  right  to  do 
that? 

I  do  not  care  what  court  decisions  say, 
I  ask.  Is  It  right?  No,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  right,  it  was  not  right  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  was  rendereo.  it  Is 
not  right  today,  and  it  will  not  be  ti'ht 
tomorrow.  We  maybe  can  be  forced  to 
do  it.  but  it  is  wrong,  and  the  conscience 
of  every  Member  of  this  body  tells  him  it 
is  wrong.  As  yet,  no  one  has,  and  I  do 
not  believe  any  Member  of  this  body  will 
contend  it  is  right. 

Senators  say,  "We  have  got  to  do  it, 
because  the  Supreme  Court  said  so. '  I 
do  not  know  that  the  Court  said  exactly 
that,  but  if  it  did,  it  is  wrong.  Can  we  not 
challenge  it?  Cannot  this  body  act  inde- 
pendently? It  is  constituted  as  a  separate, 
equal,  and  Independent  branch  of  our 
Government. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  final  outcome 
of  the  pending  issue  will  be,  but  I  know 
one  thing :  There  is  no  way  that  the  Court 
or  anyone  else  can  honestly  interpret  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  as 


to  hold  that  the  Supreme  Court  can 
compel  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
either  with  or  without  limitations. 

That  is  what  is  involved  here.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Government  of  three 
separate,  equal,  and  distinct  branches, 
Mr  President;  and  when  the  time  comes 
that  Congress,  which  has  the  sole  power 
and  responsibility  for  appropriating  pub- 
lic funds,  cannot  place  conditions  and 
liiniiations  upon  those  appropriations 
under  and  for  which  they  shall  be  spent; 
when  the  Supreme  Court  can  tell  Con- 
press  how  and  for  what  it  can  appropri- 
ate money,  then,  Mr.  President,  we  shEill 
no  longer  be  living  under  a  republican 
form  of  Grovemment;  we  shall  be  living 
under  and  ruled  by  what  will  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  presidium  dictatorship. 

We  have  three  separate  branches,  Mr. 
President.  They  have  not  yet  been  de- 
stroyed. The  Congress  and  not  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  the  right  to  say  how 
this  money  shall  be  spent. 

Ves,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment 
forced  integration  is  a  remedy  that  Is 
worse  than  the  ailment  to  which  it  has 
been  and  is  now  being  applied.  If  you 
doubt  that.  I  suggest  that  you  weigh  the 
conditions  that  prevail  today  and  com- 
paie  them  with  the  conditions  and  race 
relations  that  prevailed  back  in  1954, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  Integration  de- 
cision was  made.  We  have  more  preju- 
dice, more  controversy,  more  strife,  more 
distrust,  more  violence,  and  more  dis- 
turbances. Mr.  President,  than  we  have 
ever  had.  Why?  Because  we  are  tmder- 
takmg  to  do  by  force — by  force  of  law — 
that  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  i:ood  will,  trust,  and  confidence  of 
human  beings  between  themselves. 

We  have  destroyed  a  lot  of  that  good 
wi!.  and  confidence.  Whatever  the  cost, 
whatever  the  suffering,  and  circum- 
stances, we  are  bent  en  forcing  integra- 
tlor.  And  in  order  to  do  it.  we  insist  upon 
taking  a  Negro  child,  or  a  white  child — 
children — whose  mother  does  not  want 
her  child  or  children  transported  15  or  20 
miies.  over  to  a  community  where  there 
are  more  white  children  or  more  black 
children  in  school. 

T;.'?  parents  want  their  chUd  to  go  to 
school  at  home,  in  his  own  community. 
But  we  are  saying:  "No,  mother  and 
fat'.er.  you  cannot  have  it  that  way. 
Freedom  of  choice  is  no  longer  your 
ripi-.t — it  is  no  longer  American." 

Wiiy?  Because  integration  at  any  cost 
has  become  our  national  policy,  in  the 
Southern  States. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Government's 
"cet  tough"  integration  policy  is  applied 
pmiarily  to  only  one  section  of  this  Na- 
tion Just  to  one  area.  Why  do  we  have 
the  double  standard,  Mr.  President?  The 
an.  wer  is  because  the  South  is  regarded 
as  -he  culprit.  That  has  been  the  atti- 
tude, and  that  is  the  attitude  today.  And, 
Mr  President,  here  Is  proof  of  it. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  this  year 
passed  and  the  Governor  signed  an  act 
de  i^jnated  to  protect  New  York  parents 
ai.i  children.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
ha.e  It  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
])v  111  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Tb.ere  being  no  objection,  the  New 
Yo:k  svt  ite  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Re  -oRD.  as  follows: 


Chapter   342 

An  Act  to  amend  the  education  law,  in  re- 
lation to  prohibiting  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  color  or  natural  origin 
in  connection  with  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  state 
Approved   May   2,    1969,   efifectlve   Sept.    1, 

1969. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Asseml)ly,  do  enact 

03  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  thirty-two  hundred  one 

of  the  education  law  is  hereby  amended  to 

read  as  follows: 

§  3201  Discrimination  on  account  of  race, 

creed,  color  or  national  origin  prohibited 

1.  No  person  shall  be  refused  admission 
into  or  be  excluded  from  any  public  school 
in  the  state  of  New  York  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

2.  Except  loith  the  express  approval  of  a 
board  of  education  having  jurisdiction,  a 
majority  of  the  m.embers  of  such  board  hav- 
ing been  elected,  no  student  shall  be  as- 
signed or  compelled  to  attend  any  school  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin,  or  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  equal- 
ity in  attendance  or  increased  attendance  or 
reduced  attendance,  at  any  school,  or  persons 
of  one  or  more  particular  races,  creeds,  colors, 
or  national  origin;  and  no  school  district, 
school  zone  or  attendance  unit,  by  whatever 
name  known,  shall  be  established,  reorga- 
nised or  maintained  for  any  such  purpose, 
provided  that  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a  pupil 
in  the  manner  requested  or  authorized  by  his 
parents  or  guardian,  and  further  provided 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  affect,  in  any  way,  the  right  of  a  religious 
or  denominational  educational  institution  to 
select  its  pupils  exclusively  or  primarily  from 
members  of  such  religion  or  denomination 
or  from  giving  preference  to  such  selection  to 
such  members  or  to  make  such  selection  to 
its  pupils  as  is  calculated  to  promote  the  re- 
ligious principle  for  which  it  is  established. 

§2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  September  next  succeeding  the  date 
on  which  it  shall  liave  iiecome  a  law. 

(Changes  or  additions  in  text  are  indicated 
by  ItaUc.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  in  the  South  are 
going  to  be  forced,  by  votes  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body,  to  bus  our  chil- 
dren in  the  South  20  miles.  30  miles,  or 
whatever  it  takes.  Otherwise  they  will 
withhold  Federal  aid  to  southern  schools 
and  close  them  down. 

Look  at  New  York.  Mr.  President,  they 
did  have  a  statute  of  no  discrimination, 
but  they  had  this  problem  come  home 
to  them.  And  this  year  the  legislature 
amended  its  antidiscrimination  law  so 
as  to  permit  freedom  of  choice  by  the 
parents.  Let  me  read  what  they  did: 

This  year  they  added  this  language : 

Except  with  the  express  approval  of  a 
Board  of  Education  having  Jurisdiction,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  such  board  tiav- 
Ing  been  elected  .  .  . 

That  is  to  get  it  out  of  administrative 
hands. 

Continuing  to  read : 
no  student  shall  be  assigned  or  compelled  to 
attend  any  school  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin  .  .  . 

It  goes  on  further  and  says: 
and  no  school  district,  school  zone  or  attend- 
ance unit,  by  whatever  name  known,  shall 
be  established,  reorganized  or  maintained  for 
any  such  purpose  .  .  . 

Then  it  goes  further,  Mr.  President, 
and  says: 


provided  tliat  nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a 
pupil  In  the  manner  requested  or  authorized 
by  his  parents  or  guardian  .  . 

I  therefore  cannot  understand  wliy 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  from 
New  York  insist  on  fostering  this  imposi- 
tion on  the  people  of  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  why  then  cannot  that 
standard — that  policy — apply  throughout 
the  land?  No,  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try are  privileged.  Only  the  South  is  the 
culprit.  And  the  lack  of  enforcement  out- 
side the  South  is  the  proof  that  we  have 
a  double  standard. 

This  practice  and  governmental  dis- 
crimination may  buy  some  political  bene- 
fit temporarily.  Some  political  advantage 
may  flow  from  It  at  this  hour,  or  for  a 
little  while,  but  the  time  is  coming,  and  it 
has  already  come  throughout  the  land, 
where  it  is  causing  great  suffering.  We 
are  paying  a  terrible  price  in  the  de- 
terioration of  quality  education. 

Today  it  is  not  a  question  of  improving 
education.  The  effort  is  centered  upon 
integration  in  education.  Look  at  the 
schools  in  Washington,  D.C.,  if  we  want 
an  example. 

As  integration  of  schools  was  forced, 
many  white  people  moved  away.  Disloca- 
tions and  disruptions  occurred.  And  to- 
day we  have  an  Intolerable  condition  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  an  educational 
jungle  where  teachers'  lives  are  not  safe, 
where  pupils  are  not  safe,  and  where  law- 
lessness and  violence  reign  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  doors  of  school  buildings 
today  are  padlocked  for  protection  and 
safety  of  those  on  the  inside. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  now  a  cry  and 
a  need  for  thousands  of  pohcemen  to 
guard  the  public  schools  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  This  situation  completely  refutes 
the  contention  that  forced  integration  is 
the  answer  to  the  race  problem,  and  I 
foresee  that  conditions  will  get  much 
worse  before  getting  better. 

We  had  better  come  to  our  senses  and 
enact  laws  that  will  preserve  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  choice  to  which  every 
parent  and  child  are  entitled. 

Mr.  President,  this  forced  integration 
by  denying  freedom  of  choice  and  com- 
pelling busing  of  children  from  one 
school  to  another  is  inflicting  upon  both 
races  and  upon  the  Nation  a  malignancy 
that  is  already  causing  great  suffering — 
and.  if  persisted  in.  may  well  destroy  the 
good  qualities  and  efBcacy  of  our  public 
school  system.  It  is  already  seriously  im- 
paired. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  submit  that  freedom 
of  choice  is  the  American  way.  It  is  con- 
sonant with  a  free  society  and  the  con- 
cepts of  himian  liberty  and  dignity. 

In  the  context  of  freedom,  justice  and 
morality,  the  imposition  of  forced  inte- 
gration, by  denying  to  parents  the  right 
to  choose,  and  by  compelling  the  busing 
of  children  to  achieve  racial  balance,  is 
an  abomination  for  which  our  Nation 
cannot  and  will  not  escape  severe  in- 
jury, suffering  and  retribution. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  pending 
amendment  and  for  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Michigan  is  recoRnized  for  5 
minutes 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  earlier  in 
the  debate  some  reference  was  made  to 
the  position  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration with  respect  to  so-called  iree- 
dom  of  choice  plans 

To  lce«p  the  record  .straiijht.  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  portion  of 
a  memorandum  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  reads  as  follows 

The  Nixon  admlnlsrra'lon  has  stated  Us 
unequivocal  commitment  to  ending  mclal 
discrimination  in  schools  in  accordance  with 
•he  '.aw  :n  the  court  decisions 

In  a  Joint  statement  issued  on  Julv  3. 
1969.  Attorney  Oeneral  Mitchell  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Pinch  said 
In  accordance  with  recent  decisions  which 
place  strict  limitations  on  freedoms  of  choice, 
if  freedom  of  choice  is  used  In  'he  plan,  the 
school  district  mu.'it  demonstrate  on  the 
basis  of  Its  record  that  this  Is  not  a  sub- 
terfui?e  for  maintaining  a  dual  system,  but 
rather  that  the  plan  as  a  whole  genuinely 
promtees  t  j  achieve  a  complete  end  to  racial 
dlscrUniaalUMi  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  Otherwise,  the  use  of  freedom  of  choice 
m  such  a  plan  is  not  acceptable," 

Mr  President,  that  is  a  quotation 
from  a  joint  statement  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr  Pre.-^ident.  I  believe  this  statement 
points  up  the  crux  of  the  problem  posed 
by  section  408  and  section  409.  Those  two 
sections  include  the  words  anainst  the 
choice  of  his  or  her  parents."  In  effect, 
the  sections  declare  that  freedom-of- 
choice  desei?rei?atJon  plans  in  even,-  case 
are  satisfactory. 

There  would  be  no  objection,  to  those 
two  sections  if  the  Supreme  Court  had 
ruled  in  accordanct^  with  such  a  policy. 
As  I  said  earlier  m  the  debate.  I  am 
not  arguing  whether  the  Supreme  Court 
was  n?ht  or  wrong  in  the  Green  deci- 
sion. I  can  understand  that  there  may 
be  disagreement  with  the  Supreme 
Courts  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  that  case  and  in  other  cases.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  spoken. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  Pre.-,:dent.  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question ' 
Mr  GRIFFON-.  I  vield. 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  that  if  in  the  final  analysis  the 
Green  ca;.e  holds  anything,  it  holds  that 
it  :s  perfectly  constitutional  to  have 
freedom  of  choice  as  long  as  the  parents 
and  the  schoolchildren  exerci.se  then- 
freedom  of  choice  in  a  manner  which  is 
pleasing  tj  the  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
but  that  freedom  of  choice  becomes  un- 
constitutional if  the  parents  and  the 
schoolchildren  exercise  their  freedom  of 
choice  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  them- 
selves rather  than  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Just;ce.s^ 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  of 
course,  the  Senator  can  put  his  own  in- 
terpretation on  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  the  Green  decision  and  what  he 
thinks  it  means. 

.Mr    ERVIN   I  am  asking  the  Senator 
from  Micii!-an  what  he  thinks  it  means. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN  Let  me  say  what  I  think 
it  means 

The  Supreme  Court  m  the  Green  de- 


cision did  not  say  that  freedom  of  choice 
plans  in  all  ca.ses  are  constitutional  by 
any  means.  The  Court  did  recognize, 
however,  that  in  many  situations,  a  fiec- 
dom  of  choice  plan  can  be  satisfactory 
and  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution 

Indeed.  I  should  like  to  read  briefly 
from  the  opinion  The  Court  said  m  the 
Green  ca.se: 

We  do  not  hold  that  freedom  of  choice' 
can   iiave  no  place  in  such  a  plan 

Referring   to  a   desegregation   plan — 

We  do  not  hold  that  a  "freedom  c>f  choice ' 
plan  might  of  itself  be  unconstitutional,  al- 
though that  argument  has  been  urged  upon 
us.  Rather.  lUl  we  decide  today  is  that  in  de- 
segregating a  dual  s\stem.  a  p!an  utilizing 
freedom  of  choice  is  not  ati  end  in  itself 

Then,  the  Court  went  on  in  its  decision 
and  quoted  from  .Judge  SobelofT.  the  chief 
judge  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals The  decisiofLs  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  .Appeals,  frcim  tiiv  study  have 
been  in  accord  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of    the    United   States.    Green    decision 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear  that 
freedom  of  choice  plans  do  not  in  every 
situation  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  Thas.  the  shortcomings 
and  the  inadequacies  of  section  408  and 
section  409  are  all  to  apparent:  the.se 
.sections  limit  the  use  of  funds  onlv  to 
freedom  of  choice  situations 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

.Mr  GRIFFIN   I  vield 

Mr  CASE  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very 
aseful  for  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to 
make  the  general  statement  that  he  is 
making  now.  because  it  emphasizes  that 
none  of  these  things  is  an  ab-solutc  in  it- 
self Basing  IS  not  -ood  or  bad  m  itself. 
The  abolition  of  a  school  is  not  good  or 
bad  in  itself.  These  so-called  freedom  of 
choice  arrangements  are  neither  good 
nor  bad  in  thetru^elves  Yet.  what  tho.se 
who  support  the  Hou.se  amendment  and 
!lie  language  in  the  Senate  committee 
bill  are  attempting  to  do  and  have  at- 
tempted all  along  to  do.  is  to  erect  each 
one  of  these  things  into  some  kind  of  an 
absolute  handed  down  from  Sinai,  if  vou 
will:  and  they  have  w^isted  much  oratory 
on  trying  to  glorify  these  mcchanicail 
things  into  some  kind  of  great  principle. 

It  is  time,  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  doing,  that  we  -trip  awav  all  the 
trappings  that  have  been  attached  or 
have  been  attempted  to  be  attached  to  it. 
We  are  not  tor  or  against  busing.  We  are 
certainly  for  neighborhood  schools,  but 
not  in  all  circumstances,  if  they  can  be 
used  as  a  means  of  creating  or  perpetuat- 
ing a  segregated  system— and  this  is  the 
whole  point. 

The  question  is  not:  busing  or  not 
busing,  to  this  school  or  that  .school  in 
its  present  location.  The  question  is.  shall 
we  continue  to  have  segregation  in  our 
schools''  That  is  the  point. 

The  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
make  great  speeches  on  this  floor  in  be- 
half of  .seemingly  tremendous  principles 
:s  simply  an  effort,  when  everything  is 
stripped  away,  to  perjietuate  the  segre- 
gated system  that  nnt  only  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  Supreme  Court  but  also 
has  been  condemned  by  i  very  man  in  his 
heart  on  the  basis  of  simple  morality. 


Mr   GURNEY    Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  vield'' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  yield. 
Mr.  GURNEY  First.  I  should  like  to  re- 
ply to  .st)mething  the  Senator  from  NVw 
Jersey  just  .said  Certainly,  here  is  one 
Senator  who  was  not  making  a  ureat 
six'ech  on  the  Iloor  yesterday  to  perjnn- 
uate  secroyation  m  our  .schools,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  is  true  of  many  penMe 
here.  What  we  are  concerned  about  are 
some  of  the  practicalities  we  are  faced 
with  in  States  like  Florida. 

I  should  like  to  pose  a  question  to  'he 
Senator  from  .Michigan.  I  believe  l.e 
was  m  the  Chamber  yesterday  wht n  i 
cited  a  specific  instance  in  the  ca.se  of 
the  .school  district  of  Palm  Beach  County. 
Tliere.  a  plan  had  been  proposed  by  the 
de.segregation  center  at  the  University  of 
Miami:  the  .seal  of  approval  was  put  on  it 
by  HEW:  the  seal  of  approval  was  put 
on  It  by  the  district  court  Tins  plan  in- 
cluded busing  students  from  the  rast 
coast  of  Florida  to  the  .so-called  Glade 
section  m  the  center  of  Florida,  all  en- 
compa.s.sed  'Aithm  the  .school  district,  a 
distance  of  40  miles  each  way — 80  miles 
along  a  road  that  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous roads  in  the  State  of  Florida  .nid 
has  been  called  "Suicide  Alley"  for  years. 
Many  deaths  have  occurred  on  it.  This 
busing  involved  each  day  a  minimum  of  3 
hours:  in  the  i  ase  of  adverse  weather, 
jjrobably  4  hours 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan  this 
question:  If  the  words  of  the  amendment 
were  put  m  this  language,  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania.  and  this  plan  was  i)ro- 
pcsed  again,  is  ;t  not  true  that  the  jilan 
would  be  enforceable  and  that  the.se  stu- 
dents would  have  to  be  bused  40  miles 
one  way  and  40  miles  the  other  way? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  looses  a 
question,  m  my  opinion,  that  would  have 
to  Ije  answered  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  GURNEY  I  think  the  Senator  can 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  If  the  Constitution  re- 
quires It.  the  answer  is   "yes." 

Mr.  C.\SE.  Mr.  President.  \nll  the 
Senator  \neld? 

Mr.  GURNEY'.  Let  me  finish. 
The  Senator  lias  answered  the  question. 
Tliat  IS  precisely  what  would  happen, 
because  the  Court  has  put  its  seal  of 
approval  on  it.  under  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  this  p-articular  plan  would  be  put 
into  effect.  But.  as  I  .see  the  language  in 
the  bill,  if  we  do  not  put  the  amend- 
ment in.  then,  indeed.  Congress  lias 
the  right  to  say  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  of  this  bill  will  be  u.sed  to  force 
this  situation  on  tills  .school  district  in 
Palm  Beach  County,  and  that  is  the  nub 
of  the  situation. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator vield? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Florida  intervened,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
is  no  personal  attack  on  motives  or  onj- 
thm'-:  else  in  anything  we  say  here.  The 
Senator  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
shari>en  the  issue,  and  I  think  the  Sen.a- 
tor  from  Michigan  answered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Florida  cor- 
rectly. 
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Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do.  too.  That  is  the 
point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  remedy  for  poor  plans 
is  not  to  come  to  Congress  and  destroy 
the  means  by  which  the  principle  of 
desegregation  can  be  established.  It  is 
to  deal  with  the  courts  and  the  appeals, 
the  elected  officials,  and  all  the  rest  of 
.r.  who  aje  putting  these  plans  into 
effect.  Tliat  is  my  answer— and  I  am  sure 
tlie  correct  answer — to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Nobody  is  going  to  put  children  in 
peril  of  their  lives — without  a  remedy  in 
the  governmental  system  of  this  country. 
But  the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  destroy- 
mu  the  means  by  which  in  some  cases 
deseErrecation  can  usefully  be  effected. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  agree  with  me  that,  while  a 
particular  plan  might  meet  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  concerning  de- 
segregation m  a  given  situation,  other 
similar  plans  may  be  acceptable? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  agree  completely. 

This,  again,  puts  the  matter  back  on 
the  proper  basis.  If  this  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  people  of  Florida — and 
there  may  be  reasons  why  it  is  not — let 
them  come  up  with  another  plan  for  de- 
.secregating  those  schools  instead  of  try- 
ing: to  stop  the  process  of  desegregation 
all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  that  we  have  come 
up  with  plan  after  plan  after  plan  after 
plan  in  all  these  States — something  that 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  many  oth- 
er .States  have  not  accomplished  yet  be- 
cause the  problem  h.as  not  been  there — 
and  these  plans  have  continually  been 
stricken  down.  That  is  why  we  have  to 
come  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  we  can  put  a  provision 
in  liere  that  money  shall  not  be  used 
to  implement  this  absurd — and.  in  the 
particular  case  I  .-'ave.  insane — plan.  This 
is  the  only  course  we  have,  and  this  is 
why  we  are  here,  and  this  is  -.vhy  it 
makes  sen.se.  and  this  is  what  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  do. 
That  is  what  we  are  sent  to  Congress 
for — to  represent  our  i^eople  and  to  get 
some  sense  in  this  (lovernnient  v.-hen  it 
is  s^oing  astray.  That  is  the  point  cf  this 
matter. 

When  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  Sen- 
?tors  from  other  Northern  States  get 
thi^  problem,  as  they  s-arely  will  this  year 
a!'.d  the  year  after  and  the  year  after, 
there  is  goini  to  be  more  .squawking  and 
squealing  in  this  Chamber  than  we  have 
heard  in  years. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  assure  the  Senator 
fr"m  Florida  that  wv  do  have  such  prob- 
lems in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

And  I  would  like  to  add  that  although 
I  do  not  always  as.'ree  with  him.  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Florida 
'Mr.  GfRNEYi  does  always  represent  his 
State  and  his  constitueiits  effectively — 
and  I  have  the  iitmcst  respect  for  his 
views. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  GRIFFTN.  lyield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Despite  the  heat  of  this 
argument,  my  feeling  about  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 


Senator  from  Michigan.  I  hope  it  is  re- 
ciprocated by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  CASE.  We  have  the  same  problems 
In  New  Jersey,  in  some  places  as  in- 
tensely as  the  State  of  Florida  has  though 
there  is  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  places 
in  his  State.  It  is  not  easy;  it  is  not  sim- 
ple. I  think  we  do  try  to  deal  with  it  in 
our  State,  and  I  am  not  being  holier- 
than-thou  about  this  matter  at  all.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  I  do  not  think  that 
the  way  to  attempt  to  deal  with  difficult 
problems  is  to  disable  ourselves  from 
dealing  with  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair).  Twenty-eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  that. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
want  to  proceed  now? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  wait. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  have  only  a  small 
amount  of  time  remaining  beyond  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  can  say  everything  I  want  to  say  in  a 
shorter  time  than  that. 

Mr.  STE:NNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet  in  the  Chamber  so  that  the 
Senator  may  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  s'abrommittee. 
and  the  ranking  minority  meir.ber.  I  wish 
to  say  again,  as  I  said  before,  that  I  am 
not  satisfied  nor  particularly  happy  with 
the  language  in  this  provision  in  the  bill. 
The  reason  for  the  language  being  in  this 
bill  is  that  last  year  th?  distinguished 
.Senator  from  Washington,  who  is  now 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
others  of  us  on  the  committee,  wrote 
into  last  year's  bill  exactly  what  we  in- 
tended. It  was  plain  English. 

I  come  from  a  State  where  we  have  no 
racial  problems.  I  think  that  represent- 
ing the  State  of  New  Hampshire  I  can 
approach  this  matter  in  about  as  dis- 
interested and  objective  manner  as  any 
Senator  in  this  body.  The  one  thing  I  am 
interested  in  is  to  prevent  enforced  b-js- 
ing  students  in  the  schools.  I  am  not 
interested  in  anything  else. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  you  of  what 
was  said  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
I  wish  to  read  a  sentence  from  that  act: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assisnnient  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  President,  that  lauguage  was 
written  into  the  law  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Mr.  President,  you  cannot 
assign  somebody  to  a  school  which  is  7 
miles,  8  miles,  or  9  miles  away  and  not 
pet  him  there,  so  that  means  busing. 
Therefore,  last  year  Congress  said  in 
plain  language — they  did  not  talk  about 
abolishing  schools  and  they  did  not  talk 


about  the  assignment  of  students  against 
the  choice  of  parents.  We  said  that  none 
of  this  money  should  be  used  to  force 
busing  of  students  in  order  to  obtain 
racial  balance.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  simply 
showed  their  contempt  of  Congress. 
Their  general  counsel  or  somebody  said 
that  did  not  mean  anything ;  that  no 
one  could  look  into  someone's  mind  and 
decide  what  the  purpose  v.as.  so  they 
have  disregarded  it. 

If  I  had  my  way,  we  would  do  the  same 
thing  over  again,  but  I  think  this  is  an 
exercise  in  futility  because  I  do  not 
think  they  will  pay  much  attention  to 
anything  we  write  in  this  bUl.  And  why 
should  they?  They  get  everything  they 
want.  They  crack  the  whip  and  we 
jump.  The  amount  of  this  bill  has  been 
increased  from  S17..5  billion  to  S20.8 
billion  in  just  a  few  days.  The  only  way 
is  for  Congress  to  stand  up  on  its  hind 
legs  and  say.  "You  shall  not  show  con- 
tempt for  the  wishes  of  Congress  when 
we  say  how-  money  should  be  spent. 
Otherwise  w-e  shall  cut  your  money." 
Then,  they  will  listen. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  does  not  have 
great  significance.  If  what  is  done  is  con- 
stitutional, all  the  words  we  write  in  the 
bill  will  not  make  it  unconstitutional; 
and  if  what  is  attempted  to  be  done 
is  unconstitutional  all  the  words  we 
write  in  the  bill,  even  if  heaven  came 
down  to  help  us.  will  not  make  it  con- 
stitutional. -^ 

This  is  the  best  language  which  the 
committee  could  agree  on  after  long 
deliberation.  I  wish  it  were  more  like  last 
year,  but  it  is  the  best  language  we  could 
determine  in  order  to  try  to  do  the  one 
thing  which,  insofar  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned,  we  want  to  do.  and  that  is  to 
carry  out  the  principal  that  there  shall 
be  no  enforced  busing  of  students  any- 
where in  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
'pose  of  overcoming  racial  imbalance. 

I  shall  support  my  committee  and  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  m.uch  of 
the  debate  on  the  laending  amendment 
to  sections  408  and  409  of  the  committee 
bill  centered  on  the  subject  of  busing. 
Many  Senators  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern about  the  busing  of  students  solely 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  a  partic- 
ular school  system. 

I  was  in  this  Chamber  when  the  late 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Senator 
Dirksen.  spoke  against  busing  solely  to 
achieve  racial  balance,  and  I  said  then 
and  I  repeat  now  that  I  am  against  any 
such  procedures.  But  this  is  not  the 
gravamen  of  this  propo.sed  amendment. 

Tlie  point  which  the  Senate  wishes 
to  make  on  this  highly  emotional  and 
controversial  issue,  I  believe,  is  that  we 
do  not  wish  to  see  Federal  funds  used 
to  force  school  districts  to  bus  students 
for  no  other  pui-pose  than  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance.  I  wish  to  make  abso- 
lutely clear  that  my  amendment  would 
not  authorize  or  allow  HEW  to  require 
the  busing  of  students  to  achieve  such  a 
racial  balance. 

Unlike  the  other  major  portions  of  the 
substitute's  provisions,  the  Federal 
courts  have  not  had  occasion  to  discuss 
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in  any  detail  those  situations  in  which 
the  busing  of  students  mlRht  be  ron- 
stitutionally  required 

A  ba^sic  legal  framework  has.  however, 
emended  from  various  ^'eneral  declsums 
in  this  area  It  is  clear  from  the  legisla- 
tive history  that  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 — the  enforcement  of 
which  we  are  really  talking  about  liere 
today — was  in 'ended  to  apply  to  segre- 
gation arising  irom  discriminatory  ac- 
tion or  intent  and  not  to  the  existence 
of  racial  imbalance  per  se — tliat  is  to  the 
existence  of  racial  imbalance  which  im- 
balance does  not  result  from  discrim- 
inator,- action  or  interrt 

I  would  like  to  interpolate  that  my 
amendment— and  I  would  hope  that  the 
purpose  of  sections  408  and  409 — is  na- 
tional m  intent.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  we  have  conditions  in  Pennsylvania 
which  are  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to 
the  full  and  equal  recognition  of  the 
nghts  of  all  of  our  students  to  attend 
schools  without  any  form  of  segregation 
We  feel  ours  is  largely  de  facto,  that  it 
IS  rargeh'  due  to  economic  conditions 
rather  than  to  willful  intent,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
place  m  the  Union  where  the  problem 
anses  of  students  of  different  color  and 
origin,  where  there  has  not  been  some 
failure  to  do  Justice  in  this  regard.  So  I 
do  not  regard   this  as  sectional. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  SCOTT  Yes.  I  yield 
Mr.  ERVIN  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
knows  of  a  smglc  instance  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  where  the  HEW  has 
withheld  school  funds  because  the 
schools  were  all  white  or  black? 

Mr  SCOTT  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
has  been  necessary*  to  do  .so,  but  for  a 
different  reason  than  that  implied  in  the 
Senator's  question,  because  such  failure 
to  obtain  a  desired  blending  of  the  situ- 
ation ha.s  occurred  for  reasons  which 
arise  from  economic  distribution,  from 
de  facto  .-segregation,  which  is  not  good 
I  repeat,  which  is  not  good  But  what 
is  involved  here  is  the  freedom  of  choice 
problem 

Mr  ERVIN  Does  not  the  Senator 
realize  that  we  liave  no  de  Jure  segre- 
gation in  the  South  and  have  not  had 
since  1954.  and  exactly  the  same  con- 
dition  

Mr  SCOTT  I  w^ll  be  glad  to  answer 
that  f^rst  I  would  say  that  the  South 
has  no  de  jure  segregation  in  the  South 
so  far  as  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  con- 
cerned 

Mr  ERVIN  The  South  is  lust  exactly 
like  the  North  in  this  respect  now  Such 
segregation  as  we  havo  is  de  facto   The 

thing  I  object  to  about  this 

Mr  SCOTT  I  would  fear  that  what  we 
are  talking  about — what  the  Senator  is 
talking  about — Is  not  simply  de  facto 
segregation  but  device  segregation. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  know  that  when  resort  is 
had  :o  busing  children,  they  are  denied 
the  right  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools  and  instead  are  bused  to  some 
other  .schools  for  desegregation  purposes'* 
Thus  they  are  denied  the  right  to  attend 
their  neighborhood  schools  on  account  of 


their  race  and.  for  that  reason,  busing  is 
a  violation  of  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  er;ual  protection  clause  of  the 
Uth  amendment  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  first  Brown  case. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  can  only  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  If  violations  exist,  the  courts 
exist  to  correct  them  The  fact  that  the 
cou;  t  ha.s  not  acted  in  the  area  of  which 
the  Senator  speaks  would  not  convince 
me,  as  a  lawyer,  that  the  violation  of  the 
kind  he  mentions  dres  not  exist 

Mr  f:RVIN  Would  the  Senator  permit 
rne  to  ask  him  if  he  will  accept  my  state- 
ment, that  I  think  the  reason  we  have 
action  taken  toward  the  South  and  not 
a-'aiivst  the  North  is  tiiat  if  action  were 
taken  against  tiie  North  by  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  m  the  same  way  it 
has  been  taken  against  the  South,  the 
North  would  put  an  end  to  such  action 
immediately  because  HEW  would  lose 
supr)ort  in  the  North 

Mr  SCOTT  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
contnbution 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr  SCOTT  I  yield 
Mr  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  .say  that 
it  looks  to  me  as  though  I  shall  support 
the  Senators  amendment  and,  in  so  say- 
ing, comment  that,  like  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  am  thoroughly  and  to- 
tally against  busing  students  against 
their  will  for  racial  imbtilance  correc- 
tion purposes. 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  agree 
Mr.  DOMINICK  I  think  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional to  t)egm  with,  and  is  clearly 
a  \^olation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  There 
IS  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  re- 
fjuires  school  dustricts  to  force  a  child 
to  be  bused  on  the  basis  of  his  race. 
Therefore,  it  would  .seem  to  me  that,  fol- 
lowing this  logic,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  iunendment.  I  do  not  believe 
it  adds  very  much  The  only  possibility 
that  It  might  add  anything  is  the  im- 
plication there  is  something  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  require  busing. 

As  for  the  Constitution  and  busing,  I 
asked  Jems  Leonard,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision to  review  this  issue  last  spring. 
His  letter  to  rne  goes  into  this  in  some  de- 
tail. It  reads  as  follows: 

Department    fr    JcsTicx, 

Wojhxngton.  May  3.  1969. 
Hon    Peter  H    Domxnick 
Committee    on    Labor    and    Public    Welfare, 
I'S    Senate.    Wa.'<nington,   DC. 
I^EAR   3ENAToa    DoMiNicK :    Deputy    Attor- 
ney Oeuerftl  KleindlerLst  has  a.skecl  me  to  re- 
ply to  your  tetter  to  him  •  f  March  25  where- 
in you  asked  for  commeuta  on  the  constitu- 
tional and  other  legal  Implications  of  busing 
school    children    .ts    a    means    of    achieving 
school    desegregation 

Since  your  question  was  not  directed  at 
.my  particular  fact  .-iltuatlon  I  can  give  you 
>niy  some  fairly  general  comments.  More- 
over, this  should  not  he  regarded  as  a  formal 
opinion  of  the  Department  You  wrlU  recall 
that  under  the  governing  statutes  of  the 
.Attorney  Generni  and  his  assistants  are 
limited  to  furnishing  opinions  to  the  Presi- 
dent ind  to  the  heads  of  'he  Executive  de- 
partments on  questions  i>f  law  arising  In 
the  administration  of  their  departments.  28 
DSC    iSupp    UK    511-512 

As  you  know,  in  1954  the  .Supreme  Court 
held  in  flniu-n  v  Board  of  Fduratxon.  347  V  S 
+83,  *.hat  the  Constitution  forbid*  state  and 


local  authorttles  to  maintain  school  5.yst«>.'n4 
segregaie^i  /n  the  basis  of  race  Since  t.'iat 
decision  there  lias  bt-en  much  dispvro  up.(j 
litigation  t>ver  the  implementation  of  v.\f  re. 
qulrement  thatechixjJs  previously  segrev*:iti^ 
by  iaw  be  de6«fregat<Kl  How  that  rir].i.re. 
merit  shall  be  Implemented  dep>en<ls  to  r  c  ,n. 
.siderable  extent  on  the  facts  of  each  casf  bm 
the  .Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  a  Jiere 
.state-enforced  segregation  has  existed  -he 
local  auLh<iruies  are  charged  with  tho  atti-m- 
atlve  duty  to  take  whatever  stepe  nilL'i.t  be 
neceseai^  to  convert  to  li  urutary  syst<Tii  ;n 
which  racial  di.scrtnilnatlon  would  be  f-.imi- 
tiated  root  and  branch  "  Green  v  Ci.\nt\j 
.sv/iooZ  Hoard.  ;i91  US  430.  437  38  d.^^. 
This  la  true  whether  the  seigregated  .-•..s>m 
was  maintalneid  by  outright  asslgnnuvit  of 
pupils  on  the  basis  of  race  or  by  more  subtle 
means  See  United  Staten  v  Scfiool  U:^:r,rt 
151.  404  F  Jd  1125.  1135  iC  A  7.  1968 1  Thli 
Department  ha^.  as  you  know,  broad  litiJaMiig 
rcspon.sl  bill  ties  under  the  Civil  Rlght.s  .Act  of 
1964.  ;  407.  42  U  S  C.  200OC-6.  to  seek,  .' hpre 
appropriate,  court  action  to  compel  adher- 
ence to  'hl.s  constitutional  requirement  The 
Department  ot  Health,  tlducatlon.  and  \Vp;- 
tare  also  has  the  respoi\slblLlty.  under  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rlghus  Act,  43  U.SC  JiM.Qri 
I'l  seq  .  of  enforcing  adherence  to  this  re- 
(julremcnt  by  schoijls  which  receive  ?c  li-rnl 
financial  assistance 

Distinct  from  the  problem  of  ellmlnrition 
.'f  de  jure  segregation,  :is  required  bv  Jie 
lirnwn  decision,  is  the  problem  of  de:iling 
with  de  facto  segregation  or  racial  imbah'.nce. 
the  situation  In  which  schools  in  .i  jiven 
.schcxjl  system  have  become  nearly  entirely 
Negro  or  nearly  entirely  white,  not  thrtnieh 
.iny  deliberate  policy  of  local  authorltit-i  i  ut 
because  of  residential  patterns  and  other  i.ic- 
tors  over  which  such  authorities  have  n  ^ .  n- 
trol  Congress  has  made  It  clear  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  55  401(b),  407(a),  42  U  SO 
JOOOcibi.  2000c -6(a).  and  elsewhere,  •'-.at  it 
does  not  desire  the  Federal  Govenimpr.t  to 
.'ompel,  whether  by  litigation  or  admin:>tr.i- 
t:ve  action,  local  authorities  to  act  to  fl.tr.;- 
nate  or  to  minimize  racial  Imbalance  .u  (;is- 
tlngulshed  from  de  jure  segregation.  ::i  the 
.schools.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  Know 
(  f  any  provision  of  Federal  law  which  :  ro- 
hiblts  local  authorities  from  exerclslne  •r.eir 
discretion  to  devise  schixil  attendance  ;  .  ;ns 
which  operate  to  lessen  rather  than  t  n  in- 
crease racial  Imbalance  In  the  schools  .\s 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
recently  stated.  '  That  there  may  be  no  i  n- 
stitutlonal  duty  to  act  to  undo  de  farto  !>^- 
regatlon.  however,  does  not  mean  that  ^ich 
iic-tlon  U  unconstitutional.  •  •  •  What  is 
prohibited  Is  use  of  race  ;is  a  basis  for  un- 
equal treatment  "  Offermann  v.  Nitkoitski, 
378F.2d  22.24  (1967). 

It  IS  in  this  context  that  the  (juestion  of 
busing  must  be  considered.  Bu.sing  i~,  .n 
itself,  constitutionally  iieutral.  Most  schcxjl 
systems  use  buses  to  some  extent  to  trans- 
port children  to  and  from  school  Greater  tise 
of  buses  permits  school  authorities  more 
flexibility  in  drawing  attendance  zones,  but 
such  flexibility  might  be  used  to  achieve  a 
greater  or  a  lesser  degree  of  racial  integra- 
tion In  the  schools. 

.As  I  have  stated,  the  Supreme  Court  lias 
held  that  local  authorities  must  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  ellmlnat<>  de 
jure  .segregation  "root  and  branch  '  Tills 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  imply  any  require- 
ment that  the  concept  of  neighborhood 
schixils  be  abandoned  However,  application 
of  this  principle  may  in  some  circumstances 
require  more  busing,  while  In  others  it  may 
require  less  Similarly,  where  local  authori- 
ties seek  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance,  the 
resulting  attendance  plan  is  perhaps  likely 
to  Involve  more  busing  than  the  plan  ;ire- 
vloualy  In  effect,  but  In  some  cases  It  may  iti- 
volve  leee  Because  of  the  many  variables, 
therefore.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  express 
any  Judgment  with  respect  to  the  legal  im- 
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plications  of  busing  apart  from  a  particular 
'.ictual  context. 

Mr  Spelts  of  your  staff  has  called  our 
.uteiuion  to  sections  409  and  410  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act.  1969, 
PI.  110-677.  These  sections  provide  as  follows: 
Sec  409  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
•.n  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
:;-u(trnts.  abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to 
ioTCP  any  student  attending  any  elementary 
or  .-.ccondary  school  to  attend  a  particular 
school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her 
p,»rpuis  or  parent  In  order  to  overcome  racial 
inih  ilancc 

•  Sec  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
ih  -his  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  attendance  of  students  at  a  particular 
50ho.ll  In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance 
.IS  !  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Fed- 
enil  funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State, 
sch'xjl  district,  or  school:    •   •    •.'" 

Tl.e  general  thrust  of  these  provlfiions  is 
that  the  funds  appropriated  In  the  Act  shall 
not  be  used,  whether  through  threatE  to 
withhold  assistance  or  otherwise,  to  compel 
loc.;l  school  authorities  to  adopt  certain 
meihs  of  overcoming  racial  imbalance  in  the 
schixils.  It  is  clear  that  those  sections  Impose 
no  'Imitation  on  administrative  efforts  pur- 
suant to  Title  VT  of  the  CJivll  Rights  Act  to 
require  local  school  boards  to  adhere  to 
con.'Jtitutlonal  standards,  whatever  affirma- 
tive steps  such  adherence  might  entail.  This 
distinction  between  requiring  school  boards 
to  .  mply  with  the  constitutional  requlre- 
ine:r.s  and  requiring  them  to  overcome  racial 
;inb  ;l.tnce  was  well  understood  by  Congress 
at  "'le  time  those  sections  were  enacted.  See 
C'oMRESsioNAL  Rkcord.  volume  114,  part  22, 
pacf^   29442  29451. 

It  has  been  further  suggested  that  section 
409  tnay  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a 
locil  school  board,  acting  entirely  on  its 
oft-ii  initiative,  from  using  Federal  funds  "to 
forc.^  busing  of  sttidente  •  •  *  in  order  to 
ovp'oome  racial  lml>alanoe."  The  language 
of  •  '.e  .section  appears  to  us  somewhat  am- 
bi?,:  us  on  this  point.  We  might  note  that 
C<jn;'ressman  Whltten.  the  author  of  sections 
409  .r.d  410.  stated  that  they  were  directed 
at  .nipulflon  by  the  Federal  Govemn^ent 
and  did  not  restrict  the  actions  of  local 
scho  1  officials.  See  Congressional  Record, 
volume  114.  part  14,  page  18928;  also  part  22; 
page  29446  On  the  other  hand,  both  sections 
were  revi.sed  In  the  Senate  Apyproprlatlons 
Committee,  where  the  words  "In  order  to 
ove-oome  racial  Imbalance"  were  added,  and 
the  Committee  report  appears  to  Indicate 
th..i:  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  funds 
would  apply  to  the  local  authorities,  as  well 
as  'o  the  Federal  Crovernment.  S.  Rept.  No. 
1484  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sees.  89.  However,  the 
SeiL.te  nmendments  were  aimed  primarily  at 
easir.s  the  restrictions  voted  by  the  House 
on  he  Department  of  HEW's  "activities  in 
enforcing  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
and  it  might  be  anomalous  to  interpret  the 
Sena-es  amendment  of  section  409  as  Im- 
posing additional  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
fund-  by  Ioca.1  school  authorities.  We  find  no 
indication  in  the  subsequent  Congressional 
debates  that  this  was  the  anticipated  effect 
of  *he  Senate  amendment.  I  note  tliat  Sec. 
retarv  Pinch  has  taken  the  position  that 
sections  409  and  410  do  not  inhibit  local 
authorities  ftmn  using  Federal  grant  funds 
for  busing. 

I   hope   that   these  commente   have  been 
responsive  to  your  question.  If  I  can  be  of 
sriy  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesl- 
tat-e  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely. 

Jerkis  Leonabo. 
■Assistant  Attorney  General,  Civil  Rights 
DiiHaion. 

I  dLscussed  busing  with  Commissioner 
of  Fducation  Allen  at  some  length  dur- 
Inc  his  confirmation  hearing,  and  com- 


mented on  his  position  and  the  Leonard 
letter  during  the  Senate  debate  of  May 
5,  1969.  I  refer  to  these  matters  now 
only  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
more  complete  legislative  history. 

In  my  judgment  the  Constitution  does 
not  require  busing  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance.  Therefore,  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  similarly,  the  courts 
have  held  that  racial  imbalance  which 
does  not  result  from  any  discriminatory 
action  or  intent  is  not  within  the  purview 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  the  light  of  current  court  decisions, 
it  is  clear  that  under  this  amendment 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  not  use  funds  contained 
in  this  act  to  force  any  school  district 
to  take  actions  involving  the  busing  of 
students  to  achieve  racial  balance,  for  its 
own  sake. 

The  purpose  of  the  provisions  which 
I  have  offered  is  to  recognize  both  the 
constitutional  and  statutory  obligations 
of  and  the  limitations  placed  upon  the 
Department  of  HEW  in  carrj'ing  out  the 
pi-ovisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 1  want  to  reiterate  as  force- 
fully as  I  can  that  the  administration 
wholeheartedly  supports  these  provisions. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Department  of 
HEW  that  these  amendments  are  also 
supported  by  President  Nixon. 

What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  make  ab- 
solutely clear  that  sections  408  and  409 
are  not  contrary  to  the  Constitution  but 
in  accord  with  its  requirements. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  state  for  the  Record  that 
the  committee,  of  course,  considered  this 
matter  at  great  length.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  subject  that  received  more 
attention  than  these  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said 
that  HEW  and  the  administration  sup- 
port language  not  constitutionally  re- 
quired, which  I  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee and  which  was  defeated  by  the 
committee.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  is  some  merit  to  the  existing 
committee  language  because  we  did  add 
language  last  year  on  the  issue  of  racial 
imbalance.  We  thought  we  were  clear 
about  our  opposition  to  forced  busing. 
and  that  this  language  would  stop  the 
busing  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  I  agree  should  be  stopped  i  but 
the  Department  of  HEW  completely  ig- 
nored that  language,  at  least  according 
to  the  evidence  we  received.  I  think  they 
will  probably  Ignore  any  language  if 
HEW  determines  it  is  imconstitutional. 

I  am  a  lawyer,  but  not  a  constitutional 
lawyer.  I  know  how  to  read  a  decision 
and  how  to  interpret  it.  The  Constitu- 
tion basically  requires  that  all  schools 
must  be  open  to  anyone  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  By  inserting,  "according 
to  the  Constitution,"  we  are  stressing 
the  fact  that  one  cannot  bus  a  student 
to  correct  racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Court  has  never 
said  that  busing  is  necessary  but  it  has 
said  that  busing  is  a  proper  tool  if  it 


is  voluntarily  implemented  by  a  school 
district.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  that 
approach  because  I  think  that  the  only 
practical  solution  is  voluntary  busing. 

In  my  State,  we  do  not  have  that 
particular  problem.  We  have  schools  in 
my  neighborhood  which  are  primarily 
composed  of  Japanese  students.  And 
they  come  from  all  over  the  city  be- 
cause they  want  to  go  to  a  Japanese 
school,  and  because  their  parents  want 
their  children  to  learn  the  Japanese  cul- 
ture and  traditions  which  are  taught  in 
this  fine  school.  I  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  if  they  have  too  many  Jap- 
anese and  a  decision  is  reached  volun- 
tarily to  bus  them  to  other  schools  in 
Seattle.  My  people  are  opposed  to  forced 
busing  and  the  people  of  New  York  are 
alsd  opposed  to  forced  busing  for  their 
students. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
too. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  primarily 
what  this  issue  is  all  about.  The  bulk  of 
the  evidence  presented  to  the  committee 
dealt  with  forced  busing  and  the  com- 
mittee finally  adopted  this  language.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sub- 
stantive difference  between  the  Scott  and 
the  Whitten  amendments,  as  they  relate 
to  busing.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
pointed  out  the  differences  yesterday. 
But  what  I  am  primarily  concerned  with 
is  that  there  are  over  25.000  school  dis- 
tricts m  the  United  States,  waiting  for 
this  bill  to  be  passed.  This  entire  measure 
is  being  held  up  because  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts, somewhere  between  250  and  300 
school  districts,  are  not  in  compliance. 
Twenty-five  thousand  districts  are  wait- 
ing for  this  bill.  This  measure  is  appli- 
cable for  only  5^2  months  at  the  most. 
Surely,  we  can  reach  a  compromise.  Leg- 
islation is  a  matter  of  compromise.  As 
manager  of  this  bill.  I  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  get  it  passed  and  get  all  this  money 
to  the  people  who  have  waited  so  long. 
Without  compromise,  we  would  get  noth- 
ing done.  We  would  be  up  against  a  stone 
wall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee 
voted  to  go  ahead  with  this  language  in 
an  effort  to  clear  this  matter  up.  Perhaps 
we  can  achieve  it  in  a  voluntary  way  be- 
cause the  Secretary  says  he  is  talking 
with  appropriate  people  in  the  districts 
where  the  busing  problem  exists.  I  hope 
that  is  true. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  it  is  too  bad  this  pro- 
vision is  in  an  appropriation  bill.  I  have 
talked  with  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  I  hope  next  year  hearings  will 
be  held  on  these  provisions  by  the  appro- 
priate substantive  committee  and  that 
legislation  can  be  studied  that  will  resolve 
this  issue  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
for  one-half  a  minute,  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  the  addition  of  these  few 
words  should  avoid  further  problems  In 
that  regard.  I  very  much  regret  that  this 
Is  the  way  it  came  up. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  submitted  similar 
language  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  it  was  turned  down.  I  am  chair- 
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nian  of  the  subcommittee  Sometimes  the 
chairman   is   required   to   speak    for  tlie 

maioritv  of  the  committee,  even  when  he 
has  souu'ht  to  do  tn  the  committee  what 
finally  is  proposed  on  the  floor  I  would 
rather  have  passed  out  the  bill  with  this 
lanHuage.  but  my  committee  voted  to  the 
contrarv' 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  Prf'sident  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  7  minutes 
remainini,'. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator   from   Wvomins     Mr    Hansen'. 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  have  not  been  prtv-ient  duiini;  all 
the  time  that  the  debatwi^^teken  plaae. 
but  I  have  taken  occasio^B^ead  tiie 
Record  V^ 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Sector  from 
Mississippi  has  docunient^|^  cases 
through. nit  the  United  States  That  cry 
out  for  attention  The  evidence  he  has 
submitted  for  the  Record  seems  to  be  a 
basis  tipon'TThich  this  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  I  can  rind  no  justification  at  all 
for  tryinK  to  Impose  a  standard  on  one 
section  of  the  country  that  is  any  differ- 
ent from  that  imposed  on  another  sec- 
tion of  the  country  The  past  is  histoiT 
Now  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  there 
Is  segregation  m  some  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  not  pursuing  efforts  to 
stop  that  seerei^'ation  as  dilitrently  as  it 
has  m  some  other  parts  of  the  country 

For  that  rf^ason,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment  I  intend  to  vote   'no  "  In  doing  so 

1  Aould  hope  to  indicate  my  belief  that 
the  laws  should  be  applied  uniformly: 
and  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  chart;ed  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  enforcement  uses  the  same 
diligence  and  the  same  effort  through- 
out the  United  States 

I  intend  to  support  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  in  voting  "no.' 
against  the  amendment 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes'" 

Mr    STENNIS    Mr    President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  Uj  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr  TOWER.  Mr   President.  I  want  to 

commend  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  the  fine  work  that  it  has  done  in 
dealing  with  the  complex  problem  of  who 
shoiild  receive  funds  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  who  should  not.  In  th.e  final  analysis, 
the  committee  has  decided,  and  quite 
rightly  so.  that  the  funding  procedure 
Is  not  the  place  to  force  social  issues 
The  committee  has  decided  that  the 
courts  are  the  place  where  the  issues 
are  properly  to  be  decided  and  not  in  a 
Federal  admini.strative  agency. 

The  past  effort  to  deny  funding  to  a 
project  :n  a  particular  State  or  .school 
district  has  been  ternbly  lacking  in  the 
final  result,s  that  it  achieved.  Instead 
of  bringing  about  submission,  it  has 
caused  the  cr>'  of  'Federal  tyranny"  to 
be  legitimately  rai.sed  and  has  given  am- 
mtuiition  to  those  who  would  destroy 
our  system  The  decision  by  the  commit- 
tee to  move  the  determination  from  the 
administrative  hearing  room,  is  long 
overdue   recognition   that  while  solving 


social  problems,  we  must  also  maintain 
the  quality  of  education  throughout  the 
Nation 

I  have  been  greatly  concerned  in  the 
past  that  too  often  we  havp  advocated 
foiTn  rather  than  >ubstance  It  we  termi- 
nate funds  and  destroy  an  educational 
effort,  we  have  not  really  helped  anv.jne 
I  do  not  believe  that  funding  .should  be 
used  as  a  punitive  proce.ss  against  an 
entire  community  or  State,  there  are  too 
many  other  time-tested  methods  for 
handling  such  problems  to  use  the  very- 
education  of  our  children  as  a  pawn  in 
any  confrontation 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
ordered  closed  an  estimated  $250  million 
worth  of  cla.ssrooms  in  the  South  alone: 
many  of  these  classrooms  have  been 
brand  new  and  are  now  .sitting  idle^ 
their  iLse  havint;  been  forbidden  or  have 
had  to  be  sold,  generally  at  a  substantial 
loss  to  the  school  district  involved  As  a 
result,  new  school  bond  issues  arc  falling 
ever>'  day,  most  of  these  in  areas  where  a 
bond  Lssue  had  never  failed  before.  The 
citizens  of  these  areas  are  simply  not 
about  to  approve  fimds  for  new  buildings 
when  they  see  perfectly  adequate  facili- 
ties Iving  idle  becau.se  of  Federal  Hat  Ap- 
proval of  new  funds  would,  imder  the.se 
circumstances,  be  a  waste  of  precious 
tax  dollars  If  we  continue  to  withhold 
funds,  and  arbitrarily  clo.se  schools,  the 
quality  of  education  will  decline  and  the 
•Ahole  Nation  shall  be  the  le.s.ser  for  it. 
There  can  be  no  reason  for  destroying 
education  under  the  guise  of  improvin:^ 
It. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  President.  I  urt^'e 
my  colleagues  to  approve  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  committee  in  this 
area  The  welfare  of  this  Nation's  chil- 
dren IS  what  we  are  concerned  about  m 
this  bill  The  place  to  decide  other  ques- 
tions is  in  the  courts  and  in  other  pieces 
of  legislation.  In  this  particular  bill  we 
are  attempting  to  build  a  better  educa- 
tional .system  to  make  wider  the  gift  of 
enlightenment. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota ■  Mr   YnrNC  . 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  listened  for  years  to 
testimony  on  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion and  how  desegre.;ation  i)roblems  are 
being  administered  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  iiave  listened  to  it  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  in  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee, and  m  conferences  with  the  House.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  a  double  stand- 
ard IS  being  applied  in  the  South  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  really  more  problems  In  the 
North  than  there  are  in  the  South  There 
are  problems  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  the  rider  attached  to  the  bill  by 
the  House  is  a  good  amendment  that  may 
help  bring  about  more  uniformity  of  en- 
forcement 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  .'Mabama 

'  Mr.  SfARKMAN  I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I  am 
oppo.sed  to  the  amendment  propased  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ■  Mr. 
Scott  I.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  committee 
amendment 

Several     times     we     have     legislated 


against  the  doing  of  all  these  things  that 
the  executive  officials  have  been  doing, 
but  they  have  always  found  some  ways 
of  sidestepping  them  If  this  innocuous 
wording  is  put  in  the  bill  it  will  mve 
them  another  chance  to  sidestep  The 
committee  is  straightforward  Anybody 
knows  what  it  means.  If  we  can  have 
uniformity  of  application  throughout 
the  country,  our  problem  will  be  largely 
solved. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  are 
."?  minutes  remaining  on  the  amendment. 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  I  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  reenforce  the 
order  previously  agreed  to  today,  that 
all  staff  members  be  required  to  be  seat- 
ed or  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
expre.ss  the  utmost  interest  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georma  Mr  Rtssell  '  in  this 
entire  provision  He  is  for  it  He  has 
fought  this  battle  for  years  and  years. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to  a  v^hile  ago.  which  we  adopted 
last  year,  and  it  meant  nothing  to  the 
officials. 

I  want  to  empha.size  that  the  provision 
from  the  committee  does  not — I  repeat, 
does  not — prohibit  the  u.se  of  funds  for 
busini;  if  the  school  district  desires  to 
u.se  the  money  in  that  way.  That  is 
agreed  to  by  ffll  members  of  the  (ommit- 
tee.  as  I  understand  them  It  does  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  those  funds  if  the 
commissioners  or  trustees  desire  to  use 
them  for  that  purpo.se. 

It  was  stated  that  only  a  handful  of 
distncts  were  involved  That  was  cor- 
rected by  the  chairman,  and  he  said  that 
at  least  ,300  were  involved.  All  of  them  are 
really  involved.  Tliere  are  .some  8.000  or 
10.000  or  12.000  school  districts  outside 
the  South  that  can  be  affected  by  the 
amendment.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

After  having  been  through  this  for 
years — ^and  I  am  not  charging  this  to 
Senators — I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a 
plan,  or  desit'n  of  some  kind,  to  ram  this 
to  the  utmost  down  the  throats  of  the 
South  and  then  abandon  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  that  will  bring  it  to  other 
areas  of  the  Nation.  I  am  fully  .-atislicd 
of  that  I  cite  the  New  York  law  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  withholding  from  Chica.co. 
and  the  almost  total  lack  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  HEW  year  after  year  after  year 
outside  the  South 

Last  night  I  quoted  from  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign  remarks,  and  I  was 
unable,  at  the  time,  to  put  my  hand  on 
those  quotations.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  quota- 
tioiLs  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  The  New  Republic.  Oct.  26.  1968! 
What  I  am  against  Is  using  the  threat  of 
withdrawinK  federal  funds  to  force  a  local 
school  board  to  bul.mce  Its  schools  raci.illy. 
by  busing  children  all  over  a  city,  for  tii- 
.stance  If  the  hical  school  board  thlnk^^ 
busing  Is  best,  that  s  up  to  them.  But  federal 
money — or  the  threat  of  Its  withdrawal- 
should  not  be  used  to  force  them. 
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iFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  16.  1968] 
"I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion wa-i  a  correct  decision"  he  .said.  "But. 
on  'be  other  liand.  while  that  decision  dealt 
with  scgrecation  and  .aid  that  we  wiiiild  no'. 
have  segregation,  when  vou  go  beyond  that 
and  ^ay  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
federal  Rovernment  and  the  federal  courts 
to  111  effect,  act  as  local  school  districts  in 
determining  how  we  carry  that  out,  and  then 
to  use  the  power  of  the  federal  treasury  to 
wlthhuld  funds  or  give  funds  In  order  to 
carry  u.  out.  then  I  think  we  are  going  too 
far 

iFrcm   the  US    News   ^.   World   Report. 
Aug    19,   1966] 

Mv  feeling  is  this  I  think  that  busing  the 
^,,,11,1— a  child  that  is  two  or  three  grades 
bcliind  another  child  and  into  a  strange 
community— I  tliink  that  you  destroy  that 
child.  Tlie  purpose  of  a  school  is  to  educate. 
Thai  is  what  we  have  trot  to  do.  We  have  got 
to  educate  them,  and  I  don  t  believe  in  that 
maii;ier  of  ajiproach 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frcm  Pennsylvania  for  yielding  time  to 
nie 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
liiious  con.sent  to  proceed  for  one-half 
minute,  simply  to  repeat  that  this 
amendment  does  not  have  any  effect 
whatever  on  busing,  and  does  not  change 
the  action  of  the  la.st  Congress  on  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  delegates  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  the  authority  to  Insure  that 
Federal  funds  are  not  used  to  assist  any 
school  system  which  is  racially  segre- 
gated. 

Sectiom  408  and  409  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill.  H.R.  13111. 
which  are  considering  today,  known  as 
the  Whitten  amendments,  are  designed 
to  lequlre  HEW  to  accept  freedom-of- 
choice  desegregation  plans.  These  plans 
have,  of  course,  been  ruled  unacceptable 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  unless  they 
can  be  shown  to  be  effective. 

In  short,  the  Whitten  provisions  are  a 
stei)  backward  and  a  covert  attempt  to 
circumvent  the  law  of  the  land  in  a  sen- 
sitive area  of  human  relations  where  we 
should  be  moving  forward.  Therefore,  I 
shall  support  the  efforts  to  revise  these 
sections  as  provided  by  the  Scott  amend- 
ment- 
Mi.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinuuished  colleagues.  Messrs.  Case, 
Pastore.  and  Scott,  to  revise  the  lan- 
guage of  sections  408  and  409  of  the 
pending  bill. 

These  two  provisions,  in  their  present 
form,  would  enact  Into  law  freedom-of- 
choice  provisions,  and  would  prohibit  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  using  the  sanction  of  a 
cut:ff  of  Federal  funds  to  encourage 
compliance  with  the  law.  The  pending 
amendments  would  insert  language  stat- 
ins that  compliance  can  be  required,  and 
Federal  funds  used  to  enforce  It,  only  if 
thai  compliance  is  constitutionally  re- 
qui:cd. 

Ml .  President,  we  are  concerned  today 
with  a  fimdamental  principle  of  Ameri- 
can demociacy.  It  is  a  promise  of  a  bet- 
ter luiure  for  many  millions  of  young 
Americans — black  and  white — who  have 


so  far  been  denied  the  opportunity  for  an 
adequate  and  appropriate  education. 

Let  us  look  at  one  simple  statistic.  We 
live  in  a  multiracial  society.  Nearly  15 
percent  of  our  population  is  composed  of 
persons  of  a  different  racial  background 
than  the  majority  of  that  population.  We 
also  live  in  a  multiracial  world.  Nearly 
15  percent  of  its  population  is  composed 
of  persons  of  a  different  racial  back- 
ground than  the  majority  of  that  popu- 
lation. 

The  proportions,  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  world,  are  practically  inverse. 
The  majority  in  this  country  is  white; 
the  majority  in  the  world  is  nonwhlte. 
Practically  speaking,  modern  technology 
has  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one 
ethnic  group  to  live  apart  or  to  isolate 
itself  from  the  others.  The  emphasis, 
worldwide,  is  on  cross-cultural  contact 
and  a  broader  understanding  of  one  an- 
other. Why,  then,  do  we  consider  taking 
steps  which  may  deliberately  and  de- 
structively perpetuate  this  artificial  di- 
vision in  our  public  schools? 

Schools  are  designed  to  educate,  to 
prepare  young  people  for  the  world  which 
will  face  them  as  adiUts.  An  education 
which  is  ethnocentric,  in  this  day  and 
age,  is  an  irrelevancy  and  an  anachro- 
nism. It  matters  not  whether  the  group 
being  taught  is  black  or  white,  whether 
the  school  is  a  one-room  structure  or 
a  multimillion-dollar  edifice,  whether 
science  consists  of  cutting  up  worms  or 
using  an  80-inch  telescope,  the  heart  of 
that  educational  system,  which  is  to 
broaden  the  horizons  of  youth  and  give  to 
young  people  the  experience  of  question- 
ing and  challenging  and  finding  aswers 
for  themselves  to  the  puzzles  and  the 
people  which  surroimd  them — that  heart. 
Mr.  President,  has  been  lost. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  school 
desegregation  is  tmnecessarj'  because  no 
one  has  "proved"  that  a  black  child  sit- 
ting next  to  a  white  child  gets  a  better 
education.  Of  course,  the  scientific 
"proof"  is  not  available.  No  one  has 
studied  the  relative  learning  capacities 
of  students  in  mixed  schools,  as  opposed 
to  all-white  or  all-black  schools,  over  a 
long  enough  period  of  time.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  compare  the  development  of 
learning  skills  in  a  well-equipped  as  op- 
posed to  a  poorly  equipped  institution 
over  a  suflBcient  length  of  time,  either. 
And  for  anyone  who  has  tried  to  make 
generalizations,  there  are  always  the  ex- 
ceptions which  disprove  the  rule. 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
evidence  we  need  is  all  around  us.  It 
is  in  the  high  dropout  and  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  Negro  youths  in  the  ghet- 
tos, where  perhaps  the  worst  education 
in  the  coimtry  is  systemically  dispensed. 
It  is  in  the  low  literacy  rates — and  even 
illiteracy  rates — of  black  and  Spanish- 
American  youngsters.  It  is  in  the  lower 
earning  capacity  of  Negroes  and  Mexi- 
can Americans.  It  is  in  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding, exhibited  in  appalling 
amounts  by  persons  of  both  races,  which 
presently  divides  this  Nation.  The  root 
of  the' problem  should  be  clear — Ameri- 
cans simply  do  not  understand  each 
other.  And  they  will  not  understand  each 
other  as  long  as  92  percent  of  the  black 
children  in  Mississippi  are  assigned  to 
schools   which  are   99-   or    100-percent 


black;  or  as  long  as  35  percent  of  the 
white  children  in  New  Jersey  attend 
schools  which  have  a  similar  E>ercentage 
of  white  enrollment. 

Mr.  President,  given  conditions  in  this 
country  and  the  world,  I  regret  deeply 
any  weakening  of  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  equal  educational  opportunities. 
I  want  to  see  the  so-called  Whitten 
amendments  stricken  entirely  from  the 
bill,  and  from  the  memory  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, Even  more,  I  want  to  see  the  day 
when  legislation  to  enforce  equal  oppor- 
tunities is  no  longer  necessary,  when 
Americans  will  of  their  accord  see  the 
injustice  and  inadequacies  inherent  in 
separation,  and  will  take  steps  to  over- 
come this  unequal  practice. 

But  the  choice  before  us  today  is 
whether  to  retain  the  original  language 
narrowly  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  to  adopt  a  modification 
thereof  which  would  allow  to  the  De- 
jiartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  some  of  the  flexibility  it  pres- 
ently enjoys.  We  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  if  we  are  to  end  deliberate  segre- 
gation in  America  and  achieve  a  more 
rational  use  of  our  educational  resources. 
But  I  believe  that  the  substitute  lan- 
guage will  better  enable  this  Government 
to  fulfill  its  promise  to  the  youngest  gen- 
eration of  Americans,  and  to  the  future 
of  America  as  well.  I  strongly  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  1954  in 
a  unanimous  9  to  0  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ruled  that 
separate  school  systems  are  inherently 
unequal  and  in  violation  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Realizing  the  widespread  disruption  and 
massive  administrative  problems  that 
were  bound  to  occur,  the  High  Court 
subsequently  declared  that  in  imple- 
menting this  decision  the  courts  and 
school  districts  throughout  the  country 
were  to  proceed  with  all  deliberate 
speed.  In  November  1969.  15  years  later, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  time 
for  all  deliberate  speed  had  elapsed  and 
that  school  districts  must  desegregate 
and  desegregate  now. 

Before  discussing  briefly  my  views  on 
the  Whitten  amendments.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  general  remarks.  First. 
I  am  hopeful  that  in  light  of  the  Supreme 
Court  lolling  in  November  and  the  final 
action  of  the  Congress  in  these  amend- 
ments, school  districts  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  elsewhere  will  take  action 
to  resolve  equitably  the  problems  that 
still  exist.  For  over  a  decade  we  have 
witnessed  a  continuing  series  of  disputes 
in  the  courts,  with  the  administrative 
branch  of  our  Government,  and.  occa- 
sionally, in  the  streets.  My  most  serious 
regret  is  the  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
ruption that  has  occurred  to  the  school 
systems  that  have  been  involved.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  accrues  to  the  ed- 
ucational benefit  of  any  child,  white  or 
black.  For  this  reason  I  am  hopeful  that 
all  school  districts  in  Tennessee  and  else- 
where will  be  able  to  get  about  the  more 
important  business  of  educating  our 
children.  I  know  that  the  problems  are 
still  diflScult,  but  it  can  be  done. 
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My  second  point  of  a  general  nature 
concerns  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  this  area.  We  believe  in  a  sys- 
tem of  law  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  our  land  Rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  adopted  pursuant  to  the  Court's 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  are 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  they  must  be  en- 
forced accordingly  A  decision  based  on 
the  Constitution  must  be  administered 
even  though  many  may  differ  with  the 
decision  the  Court  has  reached  To  fail 
to  pursue  this  course  of  action  would  re- 
sult in  the  breakdown  of  our  entire  sys- 
tem and  would  violate  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  our  Consti- 
tution is  based. 

Third,  regardless  of  what  the  law  ts  In 
this  area.  I  believe  that  it  should  be  en- 
forced in  an  even-handed  manner  in  the 
North  and  South  alike  I  object  to  nsfid 
enforcement  m  the  Southern  State  while 
at  the  same  time  de  facto  .segre«ation  is 
permitted  to  (fo  unchallenged  through- 
out the  northern  areas  of  our  country. 

The  VVhitten  amendments  directly  re- 
late to  the  desegregation  problem  and 
involve  t+>e  use  of  freedom-of-choice 
plan.s  and  the  busing  of  school  children 
The  Congre.ss  has  considered  these  mat- 
ters on  earlier  occa.sions  and  has  in  at 
lea.-it  two  previous  statutes  distinguished 
between  ending  .segregation  through  as- 
.signment  of  students  without  regard  to 
race  and  any  attempt  tj  bring  about  ar- 
tificial integration.  These  .statuton,-  pro- 
v^.s:ons  state  that  desecregation  dees  not 
mean  the  assiijnment  of  .students  to  pub- 
lic schools  m  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance 

Tlie  existence  statutes  do  not  empower 
any   E>epartmtnt  of  Health.   Education, 
and  Welfare  official  or  any  court  to  issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  bal- 
ance in  any  .school  by  requiring  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  from  one  .school   to 
another  m  order  to  achieve  such  balance 
or  by  forcing  a  student  to  !<o  to  a  .school 
against  the  wishes  of  his  or  her  parents 
in  order  to  achieve  such  balance   Stated 
more  simply,  the  statutes  have  provided 
that  Federal  school  funds  must  be  with- 
held If  a  sch(X)l  system   refuses  to  de- 
-segregate  Its  school  system  but  must  not 
be  withheld  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
I  have  previou-sly  voiced  my  views  on 
the  matter  of  busing  schoolchildren  and 
on    this    point    I   .support    the   Whitten 
amendments   without   reservation    I   do 
not  believe  that  children  should  be  bused 
past  schools  in   the  pro.ximity  of   their 
homes  for  any  reason    I  do  not  believe 
that  Federal  funds  .should  be  withheld 
to   force   the   busing   of   schoolchildren 
conversely    neither  do   I   believe   m   the 
busing  o^  children  to  avoid  the  desegre- 
gation of  a  .school  system    Rather    I  be- 
heve  that  on  this  matter  of  desetfregation 
the  Federal  Government  .should  require 
only  that  school  district  lines  be  drawn 
fairly,  reasonably,  compactly   and  with- 
out regard  to  race  and  that  all  .school- 
children should,  insofar  as  oracticable, 
attend  the  school  closest  to  their  homes. 
Those  sections  of  the  Whitten  amend- 
ments    concerning     freedom-of-choice 
plans  present  a  more  difficult  problem 
These  plans  permit  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  whatever  school  the  parents 
select.  In  its  interpretation  of  existing 


statutory  provisions  and  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  struck  down  free- 
dom-of-choice plans  when  they  are  used 
as  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  desegregation. 
Presumably  any  freedom-of-choice  plan 
that  legitimately  achieves  the  objective 
of  desegregation  and  terminates  the  ex- 
istence of  a  dual  school  system  would, 
under  Supreme  Court  rulings,  be  valid. 

The  effect  of  the.se  sections  of  the 
Whitten  amendments,  as  I  understand 
them,  would  result  in  the  Imposition  of  a 
double  standard  in  some  instances.  On 
the  one  hand  would  be  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  holding  that  those  free- 
dom-of -choice  plans  that  do  not  result 
in  desegregation  are  constitutionally 
invalid  On  the  other  hand  would  be  the 
congre.ssional  act  providing  that  all  free- 
dom-of-choice  plans,  presumably  includ- 
ing tho.se  that  do  not  result  in  de.segre- 
gation.  are  valid.  This  would  result  in  a 
dilemma  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  would  re- 
quire. I  beheve.  that  the  Supreme  Court 
rulmg  prevail  because  the  Court's  con- 
stitutionally based  mandate  is  the  higher 
authority  To  avoid  this  problem  I  be- 
lieve that  those  sections  of  the  Whitten 
amendments  pertaining  to  freedom  of 
chuice  should  be  modified  to  prevent  the 
po.ssible  conflict,  and  I  would  .support  a 
reasonable  modification. 

I  am  not  altogether  sure,  however,  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  SroTT '  is  the  proper  ap- 
proach .\.s  se\eral  Senators  have  stated, 
if  the  phrase  "except  a.s  required  by  the 
Constitution  ■  is  added  to  this  statute, 
tlien  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it 
-hould  not  be  added  in  every  case  Clearly 
the  Constitution  is  the  higher  authonty 
and  we  cannot  amend  or  infringe  upon 
the  Constitution  in  any  congre.ssional  act 
In  addition,  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Scott  tji^es  further  thnn  is  re- 
qiured  in  applying  not  only  to  freedom- 
of-choice  plans  but  also  to  the  remain- 
ing language  in  the  Whitten  amendments 
concerning  busing  and  the  abolishing  of 
schools. 

For  thc^e  reasons  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Scott 
Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished mnior  Senator  from  S(  uth 
Carolina  Mr  Hollings'.  is  absent  from 
the  Senate  t  day  because  "f  lUnes' 

He  has  prepared  a  statement  with 
resjx-ct  to  sections  408  and  409  of  H  R. 
13111  that  he  would  have  made  today 
before  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  Scott 
amendment  tj  those  sections. 

I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Ho'LLiNGS  statement  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  HoLMNGs.  Mr  Presuleiit,  I  would  op- 
pose ,iny  cliaiige  In  the  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  appropriailun  bill  as  it  relates 
to  Section  408  ,iiid  40y  on  the  issue  ui  forc- 
ing any  school  dl.strlct  to  take  any  actions 
Involving  the  busing  of  .students,  the  abolish- 
ment of  any  schixil  or  the  aivslgnment  of 
students  to  a  particular  school  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  obtaining  Federal  funds  As 
the  bill  now  reads,  the  individual  school 
districts  of  our  nation  are  free  to  develop 
their  education  programs  in  the  interest  of 


quality  education  and  the  best  econ  rnics 
within  a  framework  of  constitutional  sife- 
guards  That  policy  should  be  malntali-,.^  i  ,ind 
I  would,  therefore,  oppose  any  chan^;.  -.lat 
would  work  economic  hardships  for  n  n- 
structlve  educational  purpose.  No  or..-  ,^. 
fXJses  the  premise  that  our  gover:.r:,i.lit 
should  .seek  to  insure  quality  education,.:  ,p, 
portunltles  for  our  youth  taut  I  won:  ,  :,,pe 
that  no  one  would  use  education  as  ,  'ooi 
to  force  Issues  that  are  not  needed  ro.  •  ,re 
in   no  way  constitutionally   required 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  .i.  :oe- 
Ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Si'i.itor 
from  Pennsylvania.  On  this  questini  -he 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  md 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  ca!'  he 
roU. 

Mr,  JACKSON  iwhen  his  naiir  vas 
called'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pa::  ,:th 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Russfll  > 
If  he  were  present  and  votinu',  he  " mid 
vote  ■nay":  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  :ote. 
I  would  vote  "yea,"  Therefore.  I  with- 
hold my  vote 

The  roUcall  '.vas  concluded. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  'after  having  ...ted 
in  the  affirmative'  On  this  vote,  !  ;',.ve 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  South  <  '.ir- 
olina  '  Mr.  Hollings  > .  If  he  were  .ires- 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "n.^y"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  ,  ote 
■yea,"  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my     ..te 

Mr  MAGNUSON  'after  havng  •  ".d 
in  the  negative  On  this  vote,  I  li.<-.  e  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  Mr. 
Inouyfi  If  he  were  present  and  vor.ng, 
he  would  vote  "yea ':  if  I  were  at  lii  •  rty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  'nay."  Theref".^  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  in- 
nounce  that  the  Senator  iioni  New 
Mexico  'Mr  .A.nderson  > ,  the  .Se::.:ior 
from  South  Carolina  Mr.  Holi.:::  si, 
the  ;-enator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  lNor-r:i, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Ke:;.\edyi,  the  Senator  from  Geisia 
'Mr  Ru.ssELL  ,  and  the  Senator  :  >m 
Mi.ssouri  Mr  Svmi:;cton  '  are  nee  ir- 
ily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  prr  out 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ma  sa- 
chusctts  '  Mr  Kennedy  ' .  and  the  iia- 
tor  from  Missouri  iMr  Syming.on) 
would  each  vote  'yea  " 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  thnt  'he 
."^"enator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooier) 
IS  absent  because  of  illne:ss  in  his  fam- 
ily. 

The  Senator  from  South  D.nkota  Mr. 
MuNDT'   is  absent  because  of  illne 

The  result  was  announced — yea-  S2, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 
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Allen  Fannin  Murphy 

Allot  t  Fulbrlght  Smith,  Maine 

Baker  CSoldwaler  Smith,  111, 

Bennett  Gore  Sparkman 

Bible  Gurney  Spong 

Byrd,  Va,  Hansen  Stennls 

Byrd.  \V  "Va.        Holland  Talmadge 

Cannon  Hrtiska  Thurmond 

Cotton  Jordan.  N.C.  Tower 

Cvirti?  Jordan,  Idaho  Williams.  Del, 

Eastland  Long  Young.  N,  Dak, 

Ellerider  McClellan 

Ervm  Miller 

PRFSENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 3 

I  i  kbon,  for, 
l-.uutolph.fur. 
Miiunuson,  against. 


Anderson 

Cooper 

HoIUnis'S 


NOT  VOTING— 8 
Inoiive  Russell 


Kennedy 
Mundt 


Sjinlngton 


So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lec  nsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  l.'.y  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  "was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  now  the 
Senate  has  made  its  position  clear  re- 
gaining tlie  constitutional  limitations  of 
thi  Whitten  amendment.  And  we  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  specify  the  language 
which  fits  those  constitutional  limita- 
tion.';. The  next  step  will  be  taken  in  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr  President,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  Senate  conferees  will  stand  firm 
m  upholding  the  language  of  these  pro- 
\  isicms  in  the  conference. 

\Vl  ha\  e  labored  hard  here  to  achieve 
proMsions  which  state  the  clear  intent 
of  the  Congress  without  turning  our 
bac.-is  on  the  requirements  of  the  consti- 
tution. I  trust  that  these  hours  of  labor 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

Indeed,  if  the  conference  committee 
faiL-  to  sustain  the  Senate  position  on 
the>e  amendments,  and  accedes  to  the 
earlier  language  or  an  approximation  of 
It.  I  may  be  compelled  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  ".  ote  its  refusal  to  concur  In  the  con- 
ference agreements.  Such  a  request 
would  be  painful,  the  more  so  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  legislative  year,  but 
it  would  be  painful,  too.  to  have  such  an 
important  Senate  vote  as  the  one  just 
concluded,  be  nullified  in  conference. 


LAOS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  there  was  an  exchange  between 
th-  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sa,s  Mr,  Pulbrighti  and  me  relative  to 
wluther  the  kingdom  of  Laos  had  re- 
nounced its  adherence  to  the  Southeast- 
ern Asia  Treaty  Organization,  otherwise 
known  as  SEATO. 

I  indicated  that  I  thought  only  Cam- 
bodia had  stated  it  would  not  be  under 
the  SEATO  umbrella  and  that  Laos  was 
still  in  that  category. 

Under  the  corollary  to  the  SEATO 
agreement  at  Manila  in  1953.  I  find  that 
I  was  wrong  and  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  right  and  that  In  the  Neutral- 


ity Agreement  Laos  did  declare  its  in- 
tention to  not  recognize  the  protection 
of  any  alliance  or  militai-y  coalition  in- 
cluding SEATO. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Declaration  on  the  Neu- 
trality of  Laos  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Decl.vration  on  the  Neutrality  of  Laos 

The  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Burma, 
the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  Canada,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam,  the  Republic  of 
Prance,  the  Republic  of  India,  the  Polish 
People's  Republic,  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam, 
the  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  whose  repre- 
sentatives took  part  in  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Settlement  u£  the  Laotian 
Question,  1961-62; 

Welcoming  the  presentation  of  the  state- 
ment of  neutrality  by  the  Royal  Government 
of  Laos  of  July  9,  1962,  and  taking  note  of 
this  statement,  which  is,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos,  in- 
corporated in  the  present  Declaration  as  an 
integral  part  thereof,  and  the  text  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

"The  Royal  Government  of  Laos, 

"Being  resolved  to  follow  the  path  of  peace 
and  neutrality  in  conformity  with  xhe  in- 
terests and  aspirations  of  the  Laotian  people, 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  '.he  Joint  Commu- 
nique of  Zurich  dated  June  22,  1961,  and 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  in  order 
to  build  a  peaceful,  neutral,  independent, 
democratic,  unified  and  prosperous  Laos, 

"Solemnly  declares  that: 

"(1)  It  will  resolutely  apply  the  five  prin- 
ciples of  peaceful  co-existence  in  foreign  re- 
lations, and  will  develop  friendly  relations 
and  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  all 
countries,  the  neighboring  countries  flrst 
and  foremost,  on  the  basis  of  equality  and 
of  respect  for  the  independence  and  sover- 
eignty of  Laos; 

"(2)  It  is  the  will  of  the  Laotian  people 
to  protect  and  ensure  respect  for  the  sover- 
eignty, independence,  neutrality,  unity,  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  Laos; 

"(3)  It  will  not  resort  to  the  use  or  threat 
of  force  m  any  way  which  might  impair  the 
peace  of  other  countries,  and  will  not  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries: 

"(4)  It  win  not  enter  into  any  military 
alliance  or  into  any  agreement,  whether  mili- 
tary or  otherwise,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos;  it 
will  not  allow  the  establishment  of  any 
foreign  military  base  on  Laotian  territory, 
nor  allow  any  country  to  use  Laotian 
territory  for  military  purposes  or  for  the 
purposes  of  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries,  nor  recognise  'he 
protection  of  any  alliance  or  military  coali- 
tion, including  SEATO, 

"(5)  It  will  not  allow  any  foreign  in.er- 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  in  any  form  whatsoever: 

"(6)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Artic'e 
5  of  the  Protocol,  it  will  require  the  with- 
drawal from  Laos  of  all  foreign  troops  and 
military  personnel,  and  will  not  allow  aay 
foreign  troops  or  military  personnel  to  b? 
Introduced  Into  Laos; 

"(7)  It  will  accept  direct  and  unconditional 
aid  from  all  countries  that  wish  to  help  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos  build  up  an  independent 
and  autonomous  national  economy  on  the 
basis  of  reepect  for  the  sovereignty  of  Laos; 

"(8)  It  will  respect  the  treaties  and  agree- 
ments signed  In  conformity  with  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Laotian  people  and  of  the  policy 
of  peace  and  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom,  in 
particular  the  Geneva  Agreements  of   1962, 


and  will  abrogate  all  treaties  and  agreements 
which  are  contrary  to  those  principles, 

""This  statement  of  neutrality  by  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos  shall  be  promulgated 
constitutionally  and  shall  have  the  force  of 
law. 

■  The  Kingdom  of  Laos  appeals  to  all  the 
States  participating  in  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian 
Question,  and  to  all  other  States,  to  recognise 
the  sovereignty,  independence,  neutrality, 
unity  and  territorial  integrity  of  Laos,  to 
conform  to  these  principles  in  all  respects, 
and  TO  refrain  from  any  action  mconsletent 
therewith.  ' 

Confirming  the  principles  of  respect  for 
the  sovereignty.  Independence,  unity  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
and  noninterference  in  Its  internal  affairs 
which  are  embodied  In  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1954: 

Emphasizing  :hi'  principle  of  re.^pect  for 
the  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  las; 

Agreeing  that  the  above-mem ioned  prin- 
ciples coiiEtitvite  a  bpsis  for  'he  p-^acc'ful 
set'.'emen*.    vf   the   Laotian    questicii: 

Profoundly  coiivniced  that  tlie  independ- 
ence r»nd  neutrality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
will  a,s£i.=;t  the  peaceful  democratic  devel'.'p- 
mont  of  the  K!u?dom  i.f  Laos  will  as.'iist  the 
peaceful  democratic  development  t>f  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos  and  ".he  iichievomeiit  of  n'l- 
tional  accord  and  r.iiity  ;n  tl.at  coujitv  :..s 
well  as  ihe  strens^'thniing  of  per.cc  and  -ecu- 
rny  in  .South-Ea^t  A:;.. a; 

1.  S^'lerruily  declare,  in  accordaiice  wiUi 
the  v.-iU  (T  "he  Governmenv  and  pe.ple  of 
the  Kingdrm  of  Las.  a^  cspte^ii-d  .n  he 
•taten-ient  of  netitrallty  by  the  Royal  C-..v- 
ernment  cf  Laos  of  July  9,  1962.  thut  -hey 
recognise  iind  will  resp»ct  iuid  ob~er". c  :n 
every  way  the  .severe. gnty.  :nd'p.'-nd.;:ice. 
neutrality,  unity  a:id  territorial  Uiteeiiiy  uf 
the  Kingdom  of  Lao-^. 

2.  UnUertnke.   in   purticitlar.   that 

(oi  they  will  not  .^  .'inmit  or  participate  :n 
any  way  in  any  act  which  might  directly  >  r 
indirectly  impair  the  sovereignty,  independ- 
ence, neutrality,  unity  or  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos; 

lb)  they  will  not  resort  to  the  use  or  threat 
of  force  or  any  other  measure  which  might 
impair  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos; 

(c)  they  Will  refrain  from  all  direct  or 
indirect  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos; 

id)  they  will  not  attach  conditions  of  a 
political  nature  to  any  assistance  which  they 
may  offer  or  which  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
may  seek; 

(e)  they  will  not  bring  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos  in  any  way  into  any  military  alliance 
or  any  other  agreement,  whether  military 
or  otherwise,  which  is  inconsistent  with  her 
neutrality,  nor  invite  or  encourage  her  to 
enter  Into  any  such  alliance  or  to  conclude 
any  such  agreement: 

(f)  they  will  respect  the  wish  of  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  not  to  recognise  the  protection 
of  any  alliance  or  military  coalition,  includ- 
ing SEATO: 

(g)  they  will  not  introduce  into  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  foreign  troops  or  military  per- 
sonnel in  any  form  whatsoever,  nor  will  they 
In  any  way  facilitate  or  connive  at  the  In- 
troduction of  any  foreign  troops  or  military 
personnel: 

(h)  they  will  not  establish  nor  will  they 
In  any  way  facilitate  or  connive  at  the  es- 
tablishment In  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  of  any 
foreign  military  base,  foreign  strong  point  or 
other  foreign  military  installation  of  any 
kind; 

(1)  they  will  not  use  the  territory  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos  for  Interference  In  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries; 

(])  they  win  not  use  the  territory  of  any 
country,  including  their  own  for  interference 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos. 

3.  Appeal  to  all  other  States  to  recognise. 
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respect  and  observe  In  every  way  the  sover- 
elsjnty  independence  iind  neutrality,  and  also 
the  unity  and  territorial  integrity,  of  the 
Kingdcim  'if  L,ios  .ind  to  refrain  from  any 
action  :iuc)n.si.>tent  with  these  principles  '■•t 
with  other  provisions  of  the  present  Declara- 
tion 

4  Undertake.  In  the  event  of  <»  violation  or 
threat  of  violation  of  the  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence. neutriUty,  unity  or  terrltcrUl  in- 
tei?rlty  of  the  Kingdom  of  U^os,  to  consult 
Jointly  with  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos 
and  among  themselves  In  order  to  consider 
measures  which  might  prove  to  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  observance  of  the.se  principles 
and  the  other  provisions  of  the  present  Dec- 
laration 

5  I'he  present  Decliratlnn  shall  enter  Into 
force  >n  signature  and  together  with  the 
statement  of  neutrality  by  the  Royal  Gov- 
erninenr  of  Laos  uf  July  9.  1962,  shall  be  re- 
garded .is  constituting  an  international 
agreement  The  present  Declaration  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  which  shall  fur- 
nish certlHed  copies  thereof  to  the  other  sig- 
natory State.s  and  to  all  the  other  States  of 
the  world 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned 
Plenipoteritjarles  have  signed  the  present 
Declaration 

Done  In  two  copies  In  Geneva  this  twenty- 
third  day  of  .July  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-two  in  the  English  Chinese. 
French.  Laotian  and  Russian  languages,  each 
text  being  equally  authoritative 

PROTOCOL    TO    THE    DECLARATION    ON     THE 
NEUTRALITY    OF    LAOS 

The  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Burma, 
the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia.  Canada,  the  Peo- 
ple s  Republic  of  China,  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam.  the  Republic  of  Prance, 
the  Republic  of  India,  the  Kingdom  of  Laos, 
the  Polish  People  s  Republic,  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam.  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland  and  'he  United  States  of  America: 
Having  regard  to  the  Declaration  on  the 
Neutrality  of  Laos  of  July  23.  1962; 
Have  agreed  aa  follows: 

Article  I 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Protocol 
(a)  the  term  foreign  military  personnel" 
shall  include  members  of  foreign  military 
missions,  foreign  mlUtarv-  advisers,  expens. 
instructors,  consultants,  technicians,  ob- 
servers and  any  other  foreign  military  per- 
sons, including  those  serving  in  any  armed 
forces  in  Laos,  and  foreign  civilians  con- 
nected with  the  supply  maintenance,  stor- 
ing and  utilization  of  war  materials: 

b\  the  t,erm  "the  Commission"  shall  mean 
the  International  Commission  for  Supervi- 
sion and  Control  .n  Laos  set  up  by  virtue  of 
the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  and  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  Canada,  India 
and  Poland,  with  the  representative  of  India 
as  Chairman; 

If*  the  term  'he  Co-Chalrmen"  shall 
mean  the  Co-Chalrmen  of  the  International 
Conference  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian 
Question.  1961-1962.  and  their  successors  In 
the  offices  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  respectively: 

id)  the  term  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference" shall  mean  the  Governments  of 
countries  which  took  part  in  the  Inter- 
national Conference  for  the  Settlement  of 
the  Laotian  Question.  1961-1962 

.4rtjcie  2 
All  foreign  regular  and  irregular  troops, 
foreign  para-military  formations  and  foreign 
military  personnel  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
Laos  m  the  shortest  time  possible  and  m  any 
case  the  withdrawal  shall  be  completed  not 


later  than  thirty  davs  after  the  Commission 
has  tiotined  the  Royal  Gt)vernment  of  Laos 
that  in  accordance  with  Articles  :j  and  10  of 
this  Protocol  Its  inspection  teams  are  present 
at  all  points  of  withdrawal  from  Laos  These 
points  shall  be  determined  by  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos  m  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle 3  within  thirty  days  after  the  entry  into 
force  of  this  Protocol  The  inspection  teams 
shall  be  present  at  these  points  and  the 
Commission  shall  notify  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Laos  thereof  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  points  have  been  determined 

.4rrtc;f  .J 
The  withdrawal  of  foreign  regular  and 
Irregular  troop.s,  fore.gn  para-mllitary  forma- 
tions and  foreign  military  personnel  shall 
take  place  only  along  iich  routes  and 
through  such  points  as  ^hall  be  determined 
by  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Commlsslr.n  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  notified  in  advance  of  the 
point  and  time  of  all  ^uch  withdrawals 

Article   t 
The    Introduction   of    foreign    regular   and 
irregular  troops,  foreign  para-milUary  forma- 
tions   and    foreign    nuiltfiry    [personnel    Into 
Laos  Is  prohibited 

Article   .1 

Note  IS  taken  that  the  French  and  Laotian 
Governments  will  conclude  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble an  arrangement  to  transfer  the  French 
military  Installations  in  Laos  to  the  Royal 
Cjovernment  of  Laos 

If  the  Laotian  Government  considers  it 
necessary,  the  French  Government  mav  as 
an  exception  leave  m  Laos  tor  a  limited 
period  of  time  a  preclselv  limited  number  of 
French  military  instructors  for  the  purpose 
of  'rainirig  the  armed  forces  of  Laos 

The  French  and  Laotian  Governments  shall 
inform  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
through  the  Co-Chalrmen.  of  their  agree- 
ment on  the  question  of  the  transfer  <if  the 
French  military  installations  In  Laos  and 
of  the  employment  of  French  military  in- 
structors by  the  I.3otlan  Cjovernment. 

.4rnr/e  6 
The  introduction  into  Laos  of  armaments, 
munitions  and  war  material  generally,  ex- 
cept such  quantities  of  conventional  arma- 
ments as  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  national  defence 
of  Laos.  Is  prohibited 

Article  7 
All  foreign  miUtarv  persons  and  civilians 
captured   or   interned   during   the  course   of 
hostilities  in  Laos  shall   be  released   within 
thirty  days  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Protocol  and  handed  over  by  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernment  of  Laos   to   the   representatives   of 
the  Governments  of  the  countries  of  which 
•hey  are  nationals  in  order  that   they  may 
prixieed  to  the  destination  of  their  choice. 
.4rfic;e  8 
The  Co-Chalrmen  shall  periodically  receive 
reports   from   the   Commission     In    addition 
the  Commission  shall  immediately  report  to 
the  Co-Chalrmen  any   violations  or  threats 
of  violations  of  this  Protocol,  all  significant 
=  teps   which    It   takes   in   pursuance   of   this 
Protocol,  and  also  any  other  important   in- 
formation which  may  assist  the  Co-Chalrmen 
in  carrying  out   'heir   functions.  The   Com- 
mission may  at  any  time  seek  help  from  the 
Co-Chalrmen  in  the  performance  of  Its  du- 
ties, and  the  Co-Chairmen  may  at  any  time 
make  recommendations   to   the  Commission 
exercising  general   guidance. 

The  Co-Chalrmen  shall  circulate  the  re- 
ports and  any  other  important  information 
trom  'he  Commission  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference 

The   Co-Chalrmen    shall    exercise   supervi- 
sion over  the  observance  of  this  Protoccjl  and 
the   Declaration   on   the   Neutrality  of  Laos 
The  Co-Chalrmen   will   keep   the   members 


of  the  Conference  constantly  Informed  and 
when  appropriate  will  consult  with  them 
-4rficte  9 
The  Commission  shall,  with   the  concur- 
rence of  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos,  .su- 
pervise and  control  the  cea;e-ilre  in  Lao.-, 

The  Commission  shall  exercise  these  imic- 
tlons  in  full  co-operation  with  the  Roval 
Government  of  Laos  and  within  the  frame- 
work  of  the  Cease-Flre  .Vgreement  or  cease- 
fire arrangements  made  by  the  three  politi- 
cal  forces  in  Laos,  or  the  Royal  Government 
of  Laos.  It  Is  ur.derstood  tl  at  reiponMbUiiy 
tor  the  execution  of  the  cease-ftre  shall  rest 
with  the  three  parties  concerned  and  with 
the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  after  its  lor- 
matlon. 

Article  10 
The  Commission  shall  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  withdrawal  of  foreign  regular  and 
irregular  troops,  foreign  para-mllltary  i.-ir- 
matlons  and  foreign  mil.tary  personnel  in- 
spectlon  teams  sent  by  the  Commission  for 
these  purposes  .shall  be  present  for  the  period 
of  the  withdrawal  at  all  points  of  wlthtira;vsl 
from  Laos  determined  by  the  Royal  Go', ern- 
ment  of  Laos  in  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  Article  3  of  this 
Protocol. 

.4rfic/f  // 
Tlio    Commission    shall    Investigate    rases 
where  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  con- 
sidering that  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
Article  4  of  this  Protocol  has  occurred. 

It  Is  understood  that  in  the  exercise  i  :  t.his 
function  the  Commission  Is  .ictlng  with  the 
concurrence    of    the    R.oy;il    Ciovermnent    of 
Laos.   It  shall  carry  out  its  Investigations  in 
full  co-operation  with  the  Roval  Government 
of    Laos    and    shall    Imhiedlately    inform   the 
Co-Chalrmen  or  any  violations  or  threat.^  of 
vlolaUona  of  Article  4.  and  also  of  nil  signifl. 
cant  steps  which  it  takes  in  pursuance  oi  this 
Article  In  accordance  with  Article  8 
-4rfic/c  12 
The    Commission    shall    assist    the    r;o\al 
Goveriunent  of  Uvos  In  cases  w.-here  the  Royal 
Government  of  Uvos  considers  that  a  viola- 
tion of  Article  6  of  this  Protocol  m.'v  liave 
taken  place.  This  assist.ince  will  be  rendered 
at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Government  uf 
Laos  and  In  full  co-operation  with  It, 
i4rfic/e  13 
The  Commission  shall  exercise  its  functions 
under  this  Protocol  in  close  co-operation  v»  ith 
the  Royal  Government  of  L.ios    It  Is  under- 
stood that  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos  at 
all  levels  will  render  the  Commission  all  pos- 
sible  assistance    In    the   performance   by   the 
Comniission  of  these  functlotio  and  also  '.v;!! 
take    all    necessary    mejisures    to    ensure   "he 
security  of  the  Commission  and  Its  ir^spectiL-n 
teams  during  their  activities  In  Laos. 

Article  14 

The  Commission  functioiis  as  a  single 
organ  of  the  International  Conference  for 
the  Settlement  of  the  Laotian  Question.  19t;i- 
1962  The  members  of  the  Commission  uiil 
work  harmoniously  and  in  co-operation  with 
eacli  other  with  the  aim  of  solving  all  ques- 
tions within  the  terms  of  reference  of  "he 
Conunisslon 

Decisions  of  the  Commission  on  questions 
relating  to  violations  of  Articles  2,  3,  4  ai.d  6 
of  this  Pritocol  or  of  the  cease-lire  referred 
to  in  Article  9,  conclusions  on  major  (cie.-;- 
tlons  sent  to  the  Co-Chairinen  and  all  rtv- 
onimendatlons  by  the  Conitnlsslon  shall  be 
adopted  uanlmously.  On  other  questions, 
including  procedural  questions,  and  al.so 
questlors  relating  to  the  Initiation  and  carry- 
ing out  of  investigations  (Article  15 1,  deci- 
sions of  the  Commission  shall  be  adopted  by 
majority  vote. 

Article  15 

In  the  exercise  of  Its  specific  functions 
which  are  laid  down  In  the  relevant  articles 
of   this  Protocol   the  Comnusslon  shall  con- 
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duct  investigations  (directly  or  by  sending 
in.-pectlon  teams),  when  there  are  reasona- 
ble ({rounds  for  considering  that  a  violation 
\\.ls  occurred.  These  investigations  shall  be 
Carried  otit  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Gov- 
eriunent of  Laos  or  on  the  Initiative  of  the 
Commission,  which  Is  acting  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  RovmI  Government  of  Laos. 

Ill  the  latter  cvse  decisions  on  Initiating 
and  carrying  out  such  investigations  shall  be 
taken  in  the  Comniiasion  by  majority  vote. 

The  Commission  shall  submit  agreed  re- 
ports on  investigations  In  which  differences 
wnich  may  emerge  between  members  of  the 
Commission  on  particular  questions  may  be 
expressed. 

nie  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  Conunlssion  resulting  from  investigations 
shall  be  adopted  unanimously. 
Article  16 
For  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  the  Com- 
nusslon shall,  as  necessary,  set  up  inspection 
teams,  on  which  the  three  member-States  of 
tiie  Commission  shall  be  equally  represented. 
Each  member-State  of  the  Comniission  shall 
ensure  the  presence  of  its  own  representatives 
both  on  the  Commission  and  on  the  Inspec- 
tion teams,  and  shall  promptly  replace  them 
in  the  event  of  their  being  unable  to  perform 
their  duties. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  dispatch  of  In- 
specuon  teams  to  carry  out  various  specific 
tasks  takes  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Royal  Government  of  Laos.  The  points  to 
which  the  Commission  and  its  Inspection 
teams  po  for  the  purposes  of  investigation 
and  their  length  of  stay  at  those  points  shall 
be  determined  In  relation  to  the  requirements 
of  the  particular  Investigation. 
Article  17 
The  Commission  shall  have  at  Its  disposal 
the  means  of  communication  and  transport 
required  for  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 
These  as  a  rule  wlU  be  provided  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos 
for  payment  on  mutually  acceptable  terms, 
and  those  which  the  Royal  Government  of 
Laos  cannot  provide  will  be  acquired  by 
the  Commission  from  other  sources.  It  Is 
understood  that  the  means  of  communica- 
tion and  transport  will  be  under  the  admin- 
istrative control  of  the  Commission. 
Article  18 
The  costs  of  the  operations  of  the  Commis- 
!!.on  shall  be  borne  by  the  members  of  the 
Conference  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Art.cle. 

la)  The  Governments  of  Canada,  India 
and  Poland  rhal!  pay  the  personal  salaries 
and  allowances  of  their  nationals  who  are 
members  of  their  delegations  to  the  Com- 
nusslon and  its  subsidiary  organs. 

(b)  The  primary  responsibility  for  the 
provislcu  of  accommodation  for  the  Com- 
nusslon and  Us  subsidiary  organs  shall  rest 
with  the  Royal  Goverrmient  of  Laos,  which 
shall  also  provide  such  other  local  services 
as  may  be  appropriate.  The  Commission 
shall  charge  to  the  Fund  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph I  CI  below  any  local  expenses  not 
borne  by  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos. 

(C|  All  other  capital  or  running  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  Commission  in  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  shall  be  met  from  a  Fund 
to  which  all  the  members  of  the  Conference 
shall  contribute  In  the  following  propor- 
tions: 

The  Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic 
cf  China.  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  contrib- 
ute 17  6  per  cent  each. 

The  Governments  of  Burma,  Cambodia, 
and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam, 
Laos,  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  Thai- 
land shall  contribute  1.5  per  cent  each. 

The  Governments  of  Canada,  India  and 
Poland  as  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
contribute  1  per  cent  each. 


to  J.  B.  Smith  and  Sula  E.  Smith,  of  Maga- 
zine, Ark.; 

S.  82.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands 
to  Wayne  Tllmon  and  Emogene  Tllmon  of 
L:  gan  County,  Aik.; 

S.  2523.  An  act  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  and 
improve  the  program  of  assistance  under 
that  act  for  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters and  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  al- 
coholics and  narcotic  addicts,  to  establish 
programs  for  mental  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2809.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  an  additional 
period  the  authority  to  make  formula  grants 
to  schools  of  public  health,  project  grants 
fcr  graduate  training  in  public  health  and 
traineeships  for  professional  public  health 
personnel. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
.ioint  resolution  of  the  Senate,  each 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  740.  An  act  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  154.  A  joint  resoltulon  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  month  of  January  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Blood  Donor  Month." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 


Article  19 
The  Co-Chalrmen  shall  at  any  time,  If  the 
Royal  Government  of  Laos  so  requests,  and 
in  "any  case  not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  entry   Into  force  of   this  Protocol,   pre- 
sent a  report  with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions on  the  question  of  the  termination  of 
the  Commission  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference for  their  consideration.  Before  mak- 
ing   such    a    report    the    Co-Chairmen    shall 
hold  consultations  with  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Laos  and  the  Commission. 
Article  20 
Tills    Protocol    shall    enter    into   force    on 
signature. 

It  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
which  shall  furnish  certified  copies  thereof 
to  the  other  signatory  States  and  to  all  other 
States  and  to  ail  other  States  of  the  woeld. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  Protocol. 
Done  in  two  copies  in  Geneva  this  twenty- 
third  day  of  July  one  thousand  and  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-two  in  the  English,  Chi- 
nese, French,  Laotian  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, each  text  being  equally  authorita- 
tive. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  colloquy  belongs  in  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  had  in  the  executive 
session  on  Monday.  That  portion  of  the 
record  is  in  the  process  of  being  cleared 
and  this  colloquy  will  be  a  part  of  that     of  the  Senate : 

record,  will  it  not?  H.R.  no.  An  act  to  amend  section  427(bi 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  could  be  a  part  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
of  that  record.  And  it  could  also  be  made  that  a  family  separation  allowance  shall  be 
oart  of  the  public  record.  P^^^  ^°  '^  member   of   a   uniformed   service 

Mr    FULBRIGHT    I  assume  that  will      even   though    the   member   does   not  maln- 
J'     '^Kr       icn"  ''^'^   ^    residence   or   household    for   his   de- 

be  made  public  aiSO.  _  _      .,..,.      pendents,   subject   to    his   management    and 

control; 

HR.  386.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  assigned  to 
Government  quarters  providing  he  Is  other- 
wise entitled  to  such  separation  allowance; 
HR,  1497.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel  Mar- 
pole  to  be  documented  for  use  in  the  coast- 
wise trade; 

H.R.   6971.   An  act   to   require   a  radiotele- 
phone  on   certain    vessels   while    navigating 
upon  specified  waters  of  the  United  States; 
H.R.  7264,  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  colloquy  just 
had  between  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  me  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
compUed  during  the  executive  meeting 
of  the  Senate  last  Monday  at  the  appro- 
priate place  so  as  to  show  the  question 
asked  and  the  denial  made  and  the  af- 
firmation now  made. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  relates  to 
whether  there  is  any  legal  or  constitu-     Pearl  c.  Davis; 

whetner  inere  is  ci   J       a  h.R.  8O21.  An     act     to    amend     title     37 

tional  justification  for  the  v^armwmcii  ^^^^^  ^^^     ^^  authorize  a  disioca- 

we  are  engaged  m  Laos  at  tne  present 
time.  And  this  point  is  a  ver>'  significant 
one.  ^^^^^^^^_^ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hoi^e 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the 
Senate,  severally  with  an  amendment,  m 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 

S  65  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    to    convey    sand,    gravel,    stone,  ,     ^      ^ 

clay    and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands      ized    to    be    employees    of    the    Government 
to  Emogene  Tllmon  of  Logan  County,  Ark.;       printing  Office  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

S.  80.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands 
to  Enoch  A.  Lowder  of  Logan  County.  Ark.; 

S.  81.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands 


tion  allowance  under  certain  circumstances, 
certain  reimbursements,  transportation  for 
dependents,  and  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HR.  8022.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel,  transporta- 
tion, and  education  allowances  to  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  for  de- 
pendents' schooling,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  8100.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Burrowes  Manufacturing  Corp.; 

H.R  9001.  .^n  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Patrick  Magee; 

H  R,  9366.  An  act  to  change  the  limita- 
tion en  the  number  of  apprentices  author- 


H,R.  10658.  An  act  conferring  jurisdiction 
upon  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon 
the  claim  of  PhlUp  J.  Flchman; 

H.R.  13448.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change, upon  terms  fully  protecting  the 
public  Interest,  of  tli«i  lands  and  buildings 
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now  constituting  the  US  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  at  New  Orleans.  La  .  for 
Unda  ipon  which  a  new  US  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  at  New  Orleans,  La  ,  may  be 
locHted. 

H.  R.  13630  An  act  to  extend  certain  ex- 
piring provisions  of  law  relating  to  voca- 
tional education: 

H  R  14213  An  net  to  imend  sections  5580 
and  5581  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide 
for  .iddltliinal  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

H  R  14289  An  act  to  permit  El  Paso  and 
Hudspeth  Counties.  Tex  ,  to  be  placed  In 
the  mountain  standard  time  zone;  and 

H  R  14733  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  program 
of  assistance  for  health  .services  for  domes- 
tic migrant  agricultural  workers  and  for 
other  purposes 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  messaije  also  ar.nounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
followintc  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
IiUion.  and  ihey  were  signed  by  the  Act- 
uiK  Presiflent  pro  tempore: 

S.  1108  An  art  to  waive  the  acreage  Um- 
ratlons  of  section  lib)  of  the  act  of  June 
14.  1926.  IIS  ;imended.  with  respect  to  con- 
veyatice  of  lands  to  the  Stale  of  Nevada  for 
inclusion   in    the   Valley   of   Fire  State  Park; 

S.  2734  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York  Rail- 
road  Passenger  Transportation  Compact: 

S  3169  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1354.  <is  imended.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and 

S  J  Res  90.  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  Stales  'o  organize  and  hold  a  dipl  i- 
inailc  conference  in  the  trnlted  States  in  fis- 
cal year  1970  to  negotiate  a  Patent  Coopera- 
tion Treaty  and  authorize  an  appropriation 
thereof 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  folIowir.K  bills  were  -everally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

HR  no  An  act  to  .icaend  section  427(b) 
jf  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  a  family  separation  allowance  shall 
be  paid  to  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
even  though  the  member  does  not  maintain 
1  residence  or  household  for  his  dependents, 
subject  to  hi3  management  and  control. 

H  R  386  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
-separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  assigned  to 
G^veri.rrient  quarters  providing  he  Is  other- 
wise entitled  to  such  separation  allowance: 

H  R  8021  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  dislocation  al- 
lowance under  certain  circumstances,  certain 
reimbursements,  transportation  for  depend- 
ents, and  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances under  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
■ther  purp<-8es. 

H  R.  8022.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel,  transporta- 
tion and  education  allowances  to  certain 
members  n!  the  uniformed  services  for  de- 
pendents' schooling,  and  for  other  purposes. 
to   the   Cimmittee  on   Armed  Services 

HR  1497  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Marpole  to  be  documented  for  use  In  the 
c  -as' Wise  trade; 

H  R  6971  An  Act  to  require  a  radio- 
telephi  ne  on  certain  vessels  while  navigat- 
ing upon  speclMed  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and 

HR  14289  An  act  to  permit  El  Paso  and 
Hudspeth    Counties.    TexAto    be    placed    In 


the    mountain    standard    time   zone;    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce 

HR  7264  An  act  for  -he  relief  of  Mrs 
Pearl  C  Davis 

HR  8100  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Burrowes  Manuf.icturliig  Crrp 

H  R  9001  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Patrick  Magee.  and 

H  H  10658  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon 
the  claim  of  Philip  J  Flchman.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

HR  14213  An  act  to  amend  .sections  6580 
and  5581  ni  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide 
for  addltliinal  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regent.s  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution:  to 
'he  Committ>>e  on  Rules  and  Adiiilnistrallon. 

HR  1)448  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change upon  terms  fuliv  protecting  the  pub- 
lic interest,  i.f  the  lands  and  hulldings  now 
constituting  the  US  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  at  New  Orleans.  La  .  fur  lands  upon 
which  a  new  It  s  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital at  New  Orleans.  1^  .  may  be  l«)cated: 

H  R  13630  An  act  to  extend  certain  ex- 
ilring  provlsu  ns  of  law  relating  to  vocational 
edvicutlon.    and 

HR  14733  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  program  of 
assi.'jtance  for  health  services  for  domestic 
migrant  agricultural  workers  and  for  other 
purooses:  to  -he  Cnmniittre  mi  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mt^ssagcs  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  tne  of  ius  .secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REJ^ERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submittms;  .sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees 

'  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
.see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.* 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  L.\BOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDL'CATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.    1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <UR  131111  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMCNDMKNT    ■.m      mj 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No  142  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LzcisL.^rivE  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen >  offers  the 
following  amendment: 

On  page  56.  after  line  24.  Insert  the 
following 

•  Sec.  410  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  parents  to  choose  the  public  primary  and 
secondary  schools  to  which  they  shall  send 
their  children  i  subject  to  age.  academic,  and 
residence  requirements*  Is  an  Inviolate  right, 
the  protection  and  maintenance  of  which 
is  part  of  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  " 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chain.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  mav  we 
have  order? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  A  continuint;  order 
is  in  effect  throughout  the  afternoon 
that  all  attaches  must  be  seated  m  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber  or  leave  the  Cham- 
ber  They  may  not  come  on  the  :: oor 
otherwi.sc. 

The  Sereeant  at  Arms  v.  ill  enforce  that 
order  throughout  the  afternoon. 

Mr  MAGNl'SON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliameiuary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  .Sen- 
ator will  .state  It. 

.Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  so-called  Allen  amend- 
ment IS  .subject  to  a  time  limitation 

The  PRESIDING  OPT-ICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  There  is  a  time  limit.u;on 
of  30  minutes  to  the  pcndini;  amendment. 
15  minutes  to  each  .■-ide. 

Mr.    ^LAGNUSON.    And    the    tune   is 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  .\!a. 
bania  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  respectfully  in- 
quire of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
if  he  is  opposed  to  the  pendini:  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  lor 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  my  able 
and  distmguished  colleague,  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Sp.arkm^.n'. 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  3  mmutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from   Mississippi   (Mr. 

STENNIS'. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  merely 
announces  that,  as  a  policy  of  Congress, 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  parents  to 
choose  the  public  primary  and  secondar>' 
schools  to  which  they  shall  send  their 
children,  subject  to  age.  academic  and 
residence  requirements,  is  an  Inviolate 
right,  the  protection  and  maintenance  cf 
which  IS  a  part  of  the  public  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  again  there  comes  to 
my  mind  the  vivid  picture  of  this  very 
privilege,  with  the  slightest  exception 
only,  the  very  privilege  that  is  enjoyed 
all  over  the  United  States  by  all  the 
parents,  except  in  the  South.  They  have 
absolute  freedom  of  choice  in  all  those 
areas  and  In  the  States  about  which  I 
spoke  and  gave  figures,  with  no  restric- 
tions and  no  limitations.  New  York  has 
frozen  this  in  granite — the  right  of  their 
parents  to  make  this  choice. 

Say  what  we  will,  it  is  a  fact  of  life,  and 
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I  believe  there  never  will  be  a  rigid  ap- 
plication of  taking  away  these  rights 
from  the  people  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  bow  for  the  time  being  to  the 
will  of  the  Senate.  I  have  no  reaction  at 
all  to  my  colleagues.  That  is  their  busi- 
nes.s.  But  to  try  to  laugh  this  off  or  to 
make  jokes  about  it  or  to  say  that  just 
a  handful  of  districts  are  affected  by  the 
last  amendment,  is  an  error  of  fact. 

So  I  plead  for  all  the  parents  outside 
the  South  to  continue  to  have  this  choice. 
It  1  freedom  from  force  more  than  it 
is  freedom  of  choice,  and  we  in  our  area 
have  recognition  of  this  great  principle, 
too 

S.T  I  am  delighted  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  commend  him  for  the  long  hours 
and  the  diligent  work  he  has  put  in  on 
this  matter  during  the  relatively  few 
mor.ths  he  has  been  in  the  Senate.  The 
Scn.'tor  from  Alabama  has  made  a  con- 
tribution m  many  other  ways,  also. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  specific  limitations  on 
the  powers  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Edu'  ation.  and  Welfare  with  respect  to 
i.ssuing  orders  and  drawing  up  plans  de- 
signed To  achieve  balance  in  public 
schools  have  no  effect  whatsoever  when 
public  schools  are  administered  by  Fed- 
eral district  courts. 

I'l  deral  courts  assert  a  power  to  order 
whatever  may  be  required  in  the  way  of 
clo:-inB  schools  and  busing  pupils  to 
aclneve  racial  balance  in  public  schools. 
Federal  courts  simply  exercise  total  and 
complete  discretionary  powers  over  every 
pha-e  and  aspect  of  public  school  admin- 
istration. School  plans  adopted  by  Fed- 
eral courts  to  achieve  racial  balance  are 
enforced  by  injunctions  directed  to  local 
public  officials  and  the  threat  of  confisca- 
torv  lines  and  imprisonment  without 
benefit  of  trial  by  jury.  In  short,  the  Su- 
preiiie  Court  of  the  United  States  learned 
how  to  run  schools  Just  as  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  recent  history  of  totali- 
tarian tyranny  learned  to  run  trains  on 
lime. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  all  Federal  courts  a 
valid  reason  for  adopting  a  commonsense 
approach  to  cleaning  up  the  intolerable 
mess  It  has  created  in  public  school  sys- 
tems fliroughout  the  United  States. 

Willie  the  amendment  is  to  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Hea.th.  Education,  and  Welfare,  it  is  as 
murii  for  the  benefit  of  Federal  courts. 
It  1-  quite  simple  and  to  the  point.  It  adds 
a  section  to  HR.  13111  which  provides  as 
follows: 

l!  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  ol 
Coneress  that  the  freedom  of  choice  of  par- 
ents to  choose  the  public  primary  and  sec- 
ondar>'  schools  to  which  they  shall  send  their 
children  t  subject  to  age,  academic  and  resi- 
dence requirements)  Is  an  Inviolate  right, 
the  pnitectlou  and  maintenance  of  which  Is 
part  of  the  public  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  in- 
forms the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Supreme 
Court  that  freedom  of  choice  in  matters 
affecting  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  their  children  is  an  inviolate  right  of 
parents,  the  maintenance  of  which  is 
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public  policy  of  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, if  enacted,  any  future  action,  order, 
or  decree  in  contravention  of  this  right, 
as  it  relates  to  a  parent's  choice  of 
schools  their  children  shall  attend,  will 
be  contrary  to  national  public  policy  as 
determined  and  established  by  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  why  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  national  policy  on  this 
subject?  The  reason  is  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  traversed  a  circuitous 
path  from  an  original  decision  which 
held  that  State  legislatm-es  did  not  have 
the  power  to  compel  segregation  in  pub- 
lic schools,  to  a  decision  on  June  2,  1969, 
which  held,  in  its  necessary  effect,  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
imposes  an  affirmative  duty  on  State  leg- 
islatures and  subordinate  units  of  State 
governments  to  compel  integration  of 
races  in  public  schools  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  achieve  racial  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  this  decision  and  to  my  anal- 
ysis of  it  which  is  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  17, 1969,  on  pages  16072- 
16074. 

Mr.  President,  tor  15  years,  no  one 
could  know  with  certainty  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  meant  by  the  term  desegre- 
gation. We  know  now  what  the  Court 
means.  Although  the  Court  did  not  di- 
rectly declare  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  requires  racial  balance 
in  public  schools,  it  did  say  so  indirectly.. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  devia- 
tions from  racial  balance  are  unconstitu- 
tional and  it  has  approved  orders  of  a 
Federal  district  court  to  compel  assign- 
ment of  teachers  to  public  schools  by  a 
racial  ratio  standard,  with  racial  balance 
as  the  ultimate  goal. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  people  of 
our  Nation,  and  perhaps  many  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  have  not 
faced  up  to  the  impUcations  of  the  racial 
ratio  decision.  Surely  if  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  imposes  an  affirma- 
tive duty  on  local  school  boards  to  assign 
schoolteachers  to  separate  schools  to 
conform  to  an  arbitrary  racial  ratio,  then 
one  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
Constitution  imposes  a  similar  affirma- 
tive duty  to  assign  children  to  the  sepa- 
rate schools  by  the  same  racial  ratio 
standard. 

The  hard  facts  are  that  racial  balance 
is  the  absolute  and  controlling  criteria 
imderlying  every  so-called  plan  for  de- 
segregation put  forward  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  addition,  racial  balance  is  the  con- 
stitutional criteria  underlying  every  Fed- 
eral district  court  decree  designed  to 
desegregate  schools.  What  may  appear  to 
be  exceptions  are  merely  deviations  in 
time  schedules  allowed  separate  school 
systems  or  variations  in  imposed  ratios 
with  racial  balance  as  the  ultimate  goal 
in  all  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  an  appro- 
priate Senate  committee  will  conduct 
o£Qcials  hearings  to  determine  if  it  is  not 
true  that  racial  balance  is  the  single 
controlling  criteria  in  the  formation  of 
desegregation  plans  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  imposed  by  Federal  dis- 
trict courts. 
A  great  many  Senators  may  believe 


that  this  problem  is  sectional  or  region- 
al and  that  it  has  no   application  to 
schools  in  their  own  States.  I  suggest 
that  such  ideas  are  not  well  founded.  In 
this  connection,  some  Federal  courts  out- 
side of  the  southern  region  of  the  United 
States  have  taken  great  pains  to  point 
out  the  de  facto  segregation  is  as  much 
unconstitutional  as  segregation  de  jure. 
The   reasoning   advanced   is   that   seg- 
regated education  has  been  held  to  be 
inferior  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
that  it  is   immaterial   that   the   condi- 
tion  responsible  for  inferior   education 
may  have  been  produced  by  the  State  or 
a  result  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  such 
as  residential  patterns.  Decisions  along 
this  line  have  held  that  a  State  can- 
not constitutionally  support  unequal  or 
inferior   education   and   that   the   Con- 
stitution imposes  on  the  State  an  af- 
fiiTnative  duty  to  end  segregated  educa- 
tion from  whatever  cause.  In  these  cases 
the  Supreme  Court  has  denied  certiorari. 
Mr.  President,  I  mention  this  not  only 
to  point  out  the  discriminatory  admin- 
istration of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  polit- 
ically motivated,  but  to  point  out  also 
that  every  school  system  in  the  United 
States  will  sooner  or  later  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  or  by  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  or  both  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  achieving  a  racial  balance  imless  some- 
thing is  done  to  stop  i^Such  eventuality 
is  inevitable,  in  my  juofement,  unless  the 
Congress  or  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  influence  the  Supreme  Court 
to    abandon    this    racial   balance    non- 
sense. 

Mr.  President,  the  viability  of  any  gov- 
ernment is  reflected  in  its  ability  to  cor- 
rect its  mistakes.  The  Supreme  Court 
racial  balance  doctrine  is  a  mistake. 
There  is  no  responsible  authority,  no 
authoritative  opinion,  no  credible  evi- 
dence and  no  reasonable  or  rational  argu- 
ment which  will  sustain  the  idea  that 
racial  balance  in  public  schools  contrib- 
utes anything  of  educational  value  to 
anybody. 

The  racial  balance  doctrine  is  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  a  theoretical 
concept  of  socialist  equality.  But,  Mr. 
President,  even  Socialists  have  aban- 
doned the  doctrine  of  racial  balance  as 
illogical  and  impractical.  Why  then  in 
the  name  of  commonsense  should  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  per- 
sist in  twisting  and  distorting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  uphold 
a  completely  discredited  doctrine? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to 
make  progress  in  improving  educational 
opportunities  by  maintaining  rigid  in- 
flexibility in  the  face  of  error.  Federal 
courts  have  no  rightful  business  in  and 
no  constitutional  authority  to  interfere 
in  local  administration  and  control  of 
public  schools. 

It  is  time  that  we  help  the  Court  cor- 
rect its  error.  A  declaration  of  public 
policy  with  respect  to  freedom  of  choice 
is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  backed  itself  into  a  logically 
untenable  position.  Let  me  cite  just  one 
example  to  illustrate  this  point.  Title  VI 
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of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states  in 
part  as  follows 

Set-  601  No  person  In  the  U  S  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race  be  subjected  to  dis- 

crimination   under   any    prosfram   or   activity 
receiving    Federal    tlnanclal    assistance 

Mr  President,  today,  as  the  result  of 
Supreme  Court  nonsense,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  white  schoolchildren  are 
unconscionably  discriminated  against  in 
assignment  to  public  schools.  Today, 
hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  .schoolchildren 
and  hundreds  of  teachers  are  denied  the 
opportunity  to  enroll  in  or  to  teach  in 
neighborhood  and  community  schools  for 
no  other  rea.son  than  their  race  The 
Federal  Gnvernment  insi.sts  that  persons 
of  one  color  cannot  attend  a  particular 
school  if  they  are  of  a  color  which  will 
create  racial  imbalance  in  tlie  school. 
Here  in  Washnmton.  DC.  :iO  or  more 
classrooms  are  without  teachers  be- 
cause and  only  because  to  employ  black 
teachers  would  disturb  the  required  racial 
ratio  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  i,'rave  and  mon- 
strous irtfustice  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate.  If  Con- 
gress will  not  act  to  help  correct  the 
situation,  then  the  people  are  left  with 
no  recourse  but  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment 

Mr  President.  I  have  introduced  a 
proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stales  to  restore  to  the  States 
and  to  the  people  their  risht  to  control 
their  own  local  schools.  Is  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  necessary 

The  Supreme  Court  could  acknowledge 
a  national  public  policy  as  declared  by 
Congress  and  thereby  lotjically  get  it.self 
out  of  the  mess  it  has  created  In  public 
education  If  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
acknowledge  public  policy  of  the  Nation 
as  declared  by  Compress,  then  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  correct  it.  In 
my  judgment,  the  situation  will  be  cor- 
rected one  way  or  the  other 

Let  us  adopt  a  freedom-of-choice 
amendment — let  us  give  the  Supreme 
Court  a  way  to  get  out  and  a  chance  to 
do  It. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  senior  senator 
from  South  Carolina  Mr  Thurmond  >  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr  President.  I  yield  the 
floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  as  he  may  require 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  first  of  all 
I  would  like  to  propound  a  question  to 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would  be 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court '' 

Mr  ALLEN  In  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  would 
say  certainly  not  The  purpose  of  the  of- 
fering of  the  amendment  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  are  going  to  have  to  come 


to  a  freedom-of-choice  method  of  han- 
dling our  .'ichool  situation  .sooner  or  later 
That  IS  the  only  practical  way  to  handle 
It.  This  would  be  an  expreslon  of  Con- 
gress that  over  a  [period  of  lime  might 
make  an  impression  on  the  Supreme 
Court  It  might  make  an  impression  on 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  it  mu'ht  have  long- 
range  effect  It  does  not  seek  in  any  way 
to  overrule  the  Suprerfte  Court,  as  the 
Senarf)r  ask€^ 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  in  light 
of  that  answer,  frankly,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  is  toying  with  the 
possibility  of  offeiing  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  amendment  which  would 
read  .somettiin:.;  like  this:  "Except  as 
might  otherwise  be  required  bv  the  Con- 
stitution. It  IS  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
sen>e  of  Congress  " 

Wliat  would  be  the  reaction  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  if  such  an  amend- 
ment were  offered?  Would  the  Senator 
accept  If 

Mr  .ALLEN  Would  that  remove  the 
Senators  objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Not  completely,  but  it 
would  make  it  a  lot  more  acceptable 

Mr  .ALLEN  If  the  Senator  would  make 
that  assurance  it  might  have  an  influence 
un  the  decision  of  the  junior  .Senator 
from  Alabama 

I  might  say  that  I  notice  a  great  .simi- 
larity between  the  proposed  or  suggested 
GrifSn  amendment  and  the  so-called 
Scott  amendment  nt  earlier  in  the  day. 

Mr  GRIFFTN  I  would  say  In  both 
cases  I  believe  the  amendment  would 
reach  beyond  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  interpreting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  Tliat  would 
l)e  the  rea.snning  for  the  amendment  that 
I  am  suggesting 

Mr  ALLEJN  And  again  I  would  state 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan that  the  Constitution,  of  course, 
would  be  read  into  anv  provision  of  law; 
no  statute  could  rontravene  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  nor  could  ex- 
pressions of  public  !X)!icy  rontravene  the 
Constitution 

So.  in  the  judgment  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  the  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  sur- 
plusage and  would  add  nothing  to  the 
prooosed  amendment. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  response 

Mr  President.  thLs  amendment  is  de- 
fective, in  my  opinion  and  .should  be 
defeated  for  several  reasons. 

Congress  would  declare  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congre.ss  that  freedom  of 
choice  of  parents  to  choose  the  public 
pnmar>-  and  secondary  schools  to  which 
they  shall  send  their  children  Is  an  in- 
%-lolate  right,  the  protection  and  main- 
tenance of  which  is  part  of  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States." 

First  of  all.  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  particu- 
larly the  Green  against  County  School 
Board  decision  which  has  Indicated 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  vleld? 

Mr    GRIFFIN    I  yield. 

Mr  ALLEN  I  understood,  earlier  In 
the   day.   that   the   Senator   interpreted 


and  read  from  the  decision  to  the  effect 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  not  holding 
that  freedom  of  choice  plans  were,  per 
se.  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct  The 
Supreme  Court  did  not  say  that,  but 
neither 

Mr  ALLEIN.  How.  then,  could  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  .--tatement  of  public  policy 
contravene  the  Constitution  or  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Well.  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  trom  .Alabama  by  sayinu-  that 
while  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  .say 
that  freedom-of-choice  plans  are  un- 
co:L-,titulional  !>er  .se.  neither  did  it  say 
that  all  freedom-of-choice  plans  are 
constitutional.  The  decision  makes  It 
quite  clear  that  whether  a  freedom-of- 
ciioice  plan  is  constitulional  depends  on 
the  circumstances  in  tlie  particular  situ- 
ation. 0;i  the  other  hand,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  .Ala- 
bama would  declare  flatly  that  freedom 
of  choice  is  an  inviolate  right  ;n  all 
circumstances,  which  would  be  ijolntr 
considerably  beyond  the  Supreme  Court 
dei-  sions. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  furtlier  point  and  that  Is  that  althou-h 
the  primary  intention  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  imagine,  has  to  do  with  questions 
of  race  and  desegregation,  the  lancuace 
of  the  amendment  goes  far  beyond  those 
considerations. 

In  a  situation  where.  In  a  particular 
school  di^ilrict,  all  of  the  residents  would 
be  black  or  all  of  the  residents  would  be 
white,  so  that  the  question  of  deseurciia- 
tion  or  Integration  were  not  Involvf^d  at 
all,  there  is  no  inviolate  right  on  the  pan 
of  parents  to  .send  their  children  to  tne 
public  school  that  they  want  to. 

There  arc  many  considerations  that 
ent?r  into  the  question  of  public  schools 
that  children  may  have  to  attend,  such  as 
the  physically  handicapped  who  may 
have  to  attend  a  special  school  provided 
for  the  physically   handicapped. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why 
children  can  be  assigned  to  a  particular 
,school  under  Kiven,  local  policy. 

Indeed,  the  assignment  of  .studeius  to 
schools  traditionally  is  not  an  inviolate 
rmh.t  of  individual  parents,  but  it  is  a 
matter,  i^encrally,  of  local  policy,  or  It 
could  be  State  policy,  unless  In  a  particu- 
lar .school  district  that  right  is  ^iven. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  intro- 
duces only  mischief  into  the  bill,  that  it 
is  not  a  good  amendment,  and  does  not 
state  Lin  inviolate  right  that  exists.  It 
also  reaches  beyond  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

For  these  reasons,  when  the  time  has 
expired,  and  when  those  who  wish  to 
.si^eak  on  it  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  I  shall  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  want  to  state  that  the  committee 
did  not  discuss  this  amendment  as  such 
although  the  words  "freedom  of  choice" 
were  pretty  well  discu.ssed  during  debate 
on  the  Whitten  amendments.  But  this 
amendment  is  limited  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  so  well  pointed  out, 
strictly  to  freedom  of  choice. 

As  for  myself — not  speaking  for  the 
committee — I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
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have  printed  in  the  Record  what  I  believe 
are  the  basic  legal  arguments  against 
freedom  of  choice  and  which  outlines  the 
reasons  why  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Frfedom  of  Choice:  Outline  of  Basic  Issdes 

i  ineffective  freedom  of  choice  violates 

the  co.nstitution 

The  Supreme  Court  said .  '  Tlie  burden  of  a 
school  board  today  Is  to  come  forward  with  a 
pl.iii  that  promises  realistically  to  work,  and 
promises  realistically  to  work  now." 

If  there  are  reasonably  available  other 
w.ivs,  such  as  for  Illustration  zoning,  promis- 
ing .speedier  and  more  effective  conversion  to 
a  unitary,  iionraclal  school  system,  freedom 
ol  I'holce  must  be  held  unacceptable." 

U      tREEDOM    OF    CHOICE    PLACES    BURDEN    UPON 
MINORITY    CHILDREN   AND   PARENTS 

To  suggest  that  minority  group  parents 
and  children  must  accept  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  Implementing  Title  VI  is  to  place 
an  inreasonable  burden  on  those  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  segregation. 

m  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  ALLEVIATES  SCHOOL  OF- 
HCIALS  FROM  TAKING  POSITIVE  ACTION  TO- 
WARD MEETING  CONSTITUTIONAL  STANDARDS 

Rffer  to  clause  in  Supreme  Court  decision, 

r\-    tREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  HAS  PROVED  INEFFECTIVE 

In  most  cases,  the  use  of  this  procedure  has 
lei;  schools  substantially  segregated. 

V.  TO  REVERT  TO  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  IS  TO  NUL- 
LIFY EFFORTS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  TO  DESEG- 
REGATE THEIR  SCHOOLS 

Many  school  districts  have  taken  positive 
steps  to  accomplish  school  desegregation.  To 
enact  freedom  of  choice  as  the  only  strategy 
toward  school  desegregation  may  undo  efforts 
undertaken  by  local  districts  to  bring  about 
mciningful  desegregation. 

vr     FREEDOM    OF    CHOICE    SHOULD    BE    SEEN    AS    A 
MEANS  AND  NOT  AS  AN  END 

I:'  Title  VI  was  passed  to  accomplish 
ch.mge.  then  any  means  should  be  evaluated 
la  terms  of  accomplishment  and  have  little 
validity  If  they  do  not  produce  results.  More- 
over, when  a  technique  such  as  freedom  of 
choice  stymies  rather  than  Implements  the 
law.  It  should  not  be  used. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  on  the  amendment.  Now  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  states  that  he  will 
make  a  motion  to  table  and  when  we 
have  enough  Senators  in  the  Chamber, 
I  si^.all  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Do  the  yeas  and 
nays  apply  to  a  motion  to  table? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  .-'hall  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  It  seems 
to  me  It  is  a  fair  approach  to  declare  it 
to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  par- 
ents of  a  child  shall  have  the  freedom  to 
choose  the  school  to  which  they  wish  to 
send  their  children.  This  right,  of  course, 
'>^ouid  apply  to  both  the  Negro  parent 
and  the  white  parent. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  oflfered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  vield  for  a  ques- 
tion'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 


of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  now 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes  time  granted  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  may  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  a 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  in 
opposing  the  amendment,  discussed  the 
amendment  as  apparently  having  to  do 
with  a  freedom-of-choice  plan.  I  believe, 
if  he  will  study  the  amendment  more 
closely,  that  he  will  see  it  has  to  do  with 
an  individual  freedom,  an  individual 
right,  rather  than  a  freedom-of-choice 
plan  submitted  by  a  school  board. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator,  if  he  examines 
the  amendment,  will  see  that  this  makes 
a  considerable  difference.  It  is  not  the 
submission  of  a  freedom-of-choice  plan, 
but  merely  the  statement  of  an  indi- 
vidual freedom  or  right,  like  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  from  fear,  or  freedom 
from  hunger  or  want.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  is  intended  to  cover. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  allowed  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  other  speakers,  I  move  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama be  laid  on  the  table,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama be  laid  on  the  table. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  (after  having  voted  in 
the  aflarmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  .  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  I  have  voted  "yea."  I  there- 
fore withdraw  my  vote, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Ervin  i  .  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr,  Russellj  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  >  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr, 
Inouye)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 


voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  would  each  vote 
■nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr,  Tower) 
is  detained  on  oCQcial  business  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


[No.  248  Leg.] 

YEAS— 60 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Muskle 

Allott 

Harris 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pa  store 

Beilmon 

Hatfield 

Pearscn 

BOgt'S 

Hruska 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Percy 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Pruuty 

Case 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoa 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Saxbe 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Schwelker 

Curtis 

McGee 

Scott 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Smith,  Maine 

Dominlck 

Mclntvre 

Smith,  111. 

Eagleton 

Miller 

Stevens 

Foni; 

Mondale 

Tvdlnss 

Goodell 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Griffin 

Moss 

NAYS— 28 

Young,  Ohio 

Allen 

Fulbrlght 

Sparkman 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Spong 

Bible 

Gore 

Stennls 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Gumey 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Williams,  Del. 

Dole 

Long 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

EUender 

Metcalf 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Present  and  giving  a  live  pair,  as  previ- 
ously recorded — 1 
Gravel,  for. 


Anderson 
Cooper 

Ervin 
Holllngs 


NOT  VOTING — 11 
Inouye  Russell 


Kennedy 
McCarthy 

Mundt 


Symington 

Tower 


So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Allen's 
amendment  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  now  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  going  to 
submit  his  amendment? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No;  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  Mine  is  in  the  bill.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  is  going 
to  submit  an  amendment  to  knock  mine 
out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  it  will  be  on  the 
same  subject? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  will  submit  the  amendment  on 
the  same  subject,  and  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  there  is  a  time 
limitation  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  is  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  JAVrrS  Three-quarters  of  an 
hour  on  each  side 

Mr  MAGNUSON  And  that  time  will 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York'' 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFTC^ER  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Very  well. 

AMENDMENT     NO      432 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart  > .  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
432  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRFSIDING  OPTICER.  The 
amendment  w:ll  be  .'-tated 

The  as.si.>tant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows; 

strike  page  63.  ;ine  9,  through  page  64. 
line    12 

I  The  language  sought  to  be  stricken  is 
as  follows;  ■ 

Set  407  The  Coni-cress  reconunends  The 
foUu'A'LLu  ; irritation. 

That,  in  uuc  case  where  the  Secretary  ut 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  determines 
that — 

I  a  I   on  more  than  two  .separate  occasions — 

I  1 1  disorderly  conduct  or  persons  on  the 
property  "t  an  institution  of  hltrher  educa- 
tion iias  interfered  In  .iny  way  with  the  rli^ht 
of  .students  .a  such  institution  to  carry  out 
their  regular  educational  activities;   or 

I  2)  persons  have  taken  unauthorized  pos- 
session 'if  any  buUdlnt;,  or  part  thereof,  of 
such  institution; 

ibi  such  institution  has  not  punished  any 
such  perstins  who  are  students,  has  not 
prosecuted  fir  "rled  to  prosecute  any  of  such 
persons  who  are  not  students,  and  did  not 
reque.st  ussKtance  from  an  State  or  local 
government  law  enforcement  officials  In  ter- 
minating such  disorderly  conduct  or  unau- 
thorized possession; 

That  before  ijrants,  contracts,  or  renewal 
'hereof  with  such  institutions  .-hall  he  en- 
•ored  into,  -he  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire such  institutions  to  submit  a  plan  or 
program  which,  m  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  provides  reasonable  assurance 
that  .^ny  disorderly  conduct  or  unauthorized 
',)C)sses6lon  above  described  will  not  recure. 
■r  !f  recurring,  will  be  dealt  with  effectively 

This  provision  shall  not  Include  fellow- 
ships, .scholarships,  loans,  or  any  other  form 
of    lid  'o  the  individual  student 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.self  10  minutes 

Mr  COTTON.  Before  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeds, will  he  let  me  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr  JAVITS  Oh,  yes,  I  riad  promised 
to  do  chat  Will  the  Senator  let  me  do  it, 
because  I  had  promised?  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  niinoi.«  I  am 
sorry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized 


S  3253— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  NAME  THE  FEDERAL  OFFICE 
BUILDING  AND  US  COURTHOUSE 
IN  CHICAGO.  ILL.  .  THE  "EVERETT 
McKINLEY  DIRKSEN  BUIIJ3ING 
EAST"  AND  A  NEW  FEDERAL 
OFFICE  BUILDING  TO  BE  CON- 
STRUCTED IN  CHICAGO,  ILL  .  THE 
"EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 
BUILDING  WEST" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr   President,  there  are 
many  ways  In  which  we  might  pay  trib- 


ute to  the  memory  of  the  late  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen.  Recently,  I  recom- 
mended that  the  sector  of  Interstate  74 
which  runs  through  downstate  Illinois 
should  be  named  after  him.  A  fitting 
memorial  in  Chicago  would  be  the  nam- 
ing of  the  newly  propo.sed  Federal  build- 
ing in  behalf  of  Senator  Dirksen  as  well 
as  Its  Companion,  the  existing  Federal 
building  and  courthouse. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  78  other  Senators 
legislation  to  name  the  present  Federal 
office  building  at  219  South  Dearborn 
Street  in  Chu-ago  its  the  "Everett  McKin- 
ley Dirkson  Building  East"  and  the 
.soon-to-be-constructed  Federal  building 
at  218  South  Clark  as  the  "Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen  Building  West." 

Senator  Dlrksen's  office  in  the  Federal 
building  served  for  many  years  as  a  main 
base  of  operations  for  his  constituent  re- 
lations. I  am  sure  that  many  Illinois  resi- 
dents came  to  look  upon  that  office  as 
the  primary  way  in  which  they  could  di- 
rectly voice  their  comments,  complaints, 
L '.itici.'vms.  iis  'veil  as  words  of  support 
and  pral.se 

It  seems  entirely  appropriate  that  we 
take  this  action  in  further  recognition 
of  the  degree  of  statesman.ship  which 
the  late  Senator  exiubited  in  dedicating 
the  greater  portion  of  his  lite  to  the 
>ervice  of  his  people.  His  aihievemenus 
were  many,  ami  we  deserve  to  honor  him 
in  many  '.vavs.  I  believe  that  our  naming 
these  buildinss  in  his  memory  will  con- 
tribute to  the  {x'rpetuation  of  his  life- 
time of  public  .'iervicc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  'S.  32,53'  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  Office  building  and  U  S  court - 
hou-e  m  Clucago,  111  ,  .shall  be  named 
the  Everett  McKinley  Dirk-sen  Building 
East  and  that  the  Federal  office  build- 
ing to  be  coM.slrueted  in  Chicago.  111., 
shall  be  named  the  "Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  Building  West"  in  memory  of  the 
late  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Illinois  from  1933  to 
1969.  introduced  by  Mr.  Percy  'for  him- 
.self  and  other  Senators  > .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RFXATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.R  13111 1  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  and  for  ether  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President  I  yield 
my. -.elf  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
GoLDWATFR  ui  the  chair >.  The  Senator 
fr'im  New  York  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  think 
I  can  make  crystal  clear  the  purpose  of 
nfferins^  the  amendment 

The  amendment  would  strike  from 
line  9  on  page  63  through  line  12  on 


page  64  that  provision  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  the  reaction  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  campus  disruption. 
That  IS  in  a  capsule  what  it  would  do. 

The  two  reasons  for  striking  the  lan- 
guage have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  creativity  or  the  craftsmanship  or 
good  will  that  went  into  the  provisions 
in  the  bill,  all  of  which  I  immediately  say 
I  approve 

The  first  reason  for  striking  it  is  that 
the  very  .same  picblem  is  dealt  with  as 
permanent  legislation  m  the  higher  edu- 
cation laws  now  on  the  books,  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act. 

Second,  this  is  the  first  time  that  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  deal  with  the 
problem  on  an  Institutional  level  rather 
than  on  the  level  of  the  individual  .stu- 
dent. It  seems  to  me  that  both  of  those 
questions  should  be  tested  before  the 
Senate  rather  than  just  to  accept  it  and 
let  it  go.  I  think,  granted  that  we  tvant 
to  have  an  institutional  approach  and 
.^ranted  that  we  want  to  include  it  in  an 
appropriation  bill,  that  the  Senator  trim 
New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton >  has  done 
as  well  as  anyone  could  expect.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  evaluate  that  m  the 
sincerity  with  which  I  mean  it. 

There  Is  no  derogation  whatever  in- 
tended with  respect  to  anything  he  has 
done. 

If  we  do  not  agree  with  those  •.;vo 
propositions,  then  we  ought  to  have  a 
right  to  revert  to  section  504  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968— 
and  that  provision  may  be  found  on  pa-'es 
2083  and  2084  of  the  hearings — and  also 
we  ought  to  decide  that  we  are  now  will- 
ing to  undertake  to  impose  sanctions  on 
the  institutions  as  contrasted  with  the 
individual  students 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  last  point  that 
has  a  veritable  ualaxy  of  recommenda- 
tions against  it.  As  I  will  demonstrate  to 
the  Senate,  the  united  opinion  of  the 
higher  educational  community  and  of  our 
governmental  authorities  is  that  .ve 
should  not  legislate  a  provision  which 
deals  with  the  institution  as  contrasted 
wit.h  the  student 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  in  the  last  HEW  appropriation 
bill  we  dealt  with  the  individual  student. 
This  provision  is  section  411  of  the  fiscal 
year  1969  bill.  Public  Law  90-557.  Now  we 
have  before  us  for  the  first  time  an  ap- 
propriation bUl  in  the  higher  educational 
field  that  deals  with  the  institutions. 

Section  411  of  Public  Law  90-557  to 
which  I  have  referred,  says: 

Sec  411  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  .\ct  shall  be  used  to  provide  a 
lnui.  guarantee  of  a  loan  or  a  grant  to  uny 
applicant  who  has  been  convicted  by  .iny 
court  of  general  jurisdiction  of  any  crime 
which  Involves  the  use  of  or  the  assistance 
to  others  In  the  use  of  force,  trespass  or  tlie 
seizure  of  property  under  control  of  in  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  to  prevent  of- 
ficials or  students  at  such  an  Institution  from 
engaging  In  their  duties  or  pursuing  '.lielr 
.studies 

The  .'^cheme  of  the  legislation  up  to 
now  has  been  exactly  as  I  have  described 
It  Either  we  have  to  deal  with  basic 
law— that  IS.  law  related  to  higher  edu- 
cation— or  we  have  to  deal  with  the  in- 
dividual student. 

Now  for  the  first  time  this  amendment 
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deals  with  the  Institution.  I  would  like 
to  again  prove  that  to  the  Senate,  because 
It  ends  on  page  64,  lines  6  to  10  by  say- 
ing: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require 
such  Institutions  to  submit  a  plan  or  pro- 
gram which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, provides  reasonable  assurance  that  any 
disorderly  conduct  or  unauthorized  posses- 
sion above  described  will  not  recur,  or  If  re- 
curring,   will    be   dealt    with    effectively. 

The  provisions  preceding  what  I  have 
Just  read  relate  to  institutions  rather 
than  to  an  individual  student.  And  the 
kind  of  thing  whicln^e  institution  must 
do.  as  I  have  describes — submit  the  plan, 
and  so  forth — is  based  upon  a  trigger. 
And  the  trigger  is  so  detailed  in  its  ref- 
erences really  amount  to  regulation  of 
the  way  in  which  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  shall  deal  with  a  college  dis- 
rutHion. 

For  example,  the  trigger  is  based  upon 
two  separate  disruptions,  rather  than  on 
only  one.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  individuals  concerned  have  been 
guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  or  interfer- 
inu  m  any  way  with  the  right  of  stu- 
dents to  carry  on  their  regular  educa- 
tional activities. 

The  important  part  of  it  in  terms  of 
the  trigger  is  that  all  an  institution  must 
do  in  the  face  of  a  disruption,  and  the 
one  thing  that  is  most  troublesome  in 
that,  is  that  it  must  "request  assistance 
ficn  any  State  or  local  government  law 
eniorcement  officials." 

To  put  It  in  the  colloquial,  it  must  call 
in  the  pohce  on  the  college  campus. 

Many  educational  administrators  and 
miiny  college  presidents  will  tell  us  they 
think  It  very  unwise  that  they  should  be 
co:nt>elled  to  do  that.  Otherwise,  they 
sutler  the  i>enalties.  such  as  they  are,  of 
this  particular  section. 

In  that  way.  therefore,  it  becomes  in- 
stitutional control,  which  is  something 
we  have  not  done  before. 

;  o.  if  the  anunamcnt  of  the  Senator 
h<".:\  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  had 
been  tj  repeat  in  the  new  appropriation 
bill  the  same  provision  as  in  the  higher 
edu  ation  statutes  to  which  I  earlier  re- 
ferred. I  w  )uld  have  been  perfectly  con- 
tent, and  the  Senate  would  not  have 
heard  a  jeep  out  of  ine. 

Jiit.l  IS  the  pattern  adopted,  and  that 
is  '  hat  we  would  be  doing  again.  That 
wo  :ki  have  been  perfectly  OK  with  me. 
However,  u  is  a  fact  that  we  have  now 
g:.ie  into  a  regulation  of  institutions  In 
ratiier  .'.pecific  detail.  That  is  disturbing 
to  lie.  And  I  think  it  is  disturbing  to  the 
wl.  ie  higher  education  community,  as 
I  V  .11  demonstrate. 

I  would  say  now — that  is  why  I  have 
net  yet  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays — 
tiia'  .should  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  feel  that  there  is  anything 
to  my  argument — he  is  a  man  of  open 
mind  as  well  as  luminous  mind — and 
shculd  he  feel  moved  to  take  the  statu- 
tory provision,  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  I  would  not  be  entirely  content  with 
that ;  and  I  hope  that  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  feel  the  same 
way 

.^s  to  the  fundamental  points  involved, 
I  should  like  pretty  much  to  make  my 
argument  the  citation  of  authorities  on 


the  subject  rather  than  my  own  point  of 
view. 

We  have,  first,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Attor- 
ney General — I  do  not  think  that  any- 
body would  accuse  John  Mitchell  of  be- 
ing soft  on  college  disruptions — who 
wrote  a  letter  on  July  17  to  Senator  Dirk- 
sen. our  late,  lamented  minority  leader, 
in  which  they  expressly  advised  against 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  if  we  sustain 
this  particular  provision  in  the  bill.  Both 
Mr.  Finch  and  Mr.  Mitchell  said  to  Sen- 
ator Dirksen : 

We  understand  that  efforts  may  be  made 
during  Senate  debate  on  future  appropria- 
tions bills  to  add  a  rider  which  would  cut 
off  Federal  funds  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  experience  campus  dis- 
orders, or  would  require  them  to  develop  cer- 
tain rules  of  behavior  and  plans  to  control 
conduct  as  a  condition  of  receiving  assistance. 

That  is  precisely  what  this  particular 
provision  seeks  to  do.  Tl^iey  went  on  then 
to  say : 

We  strongly  feel  that  the  threatened  cut- 
off of  Institutional  founds  Is  an  entirely  In- 
appropriate way  of  dealing  with  a  serious 
problem.  More  si>eciflcally,  we  feel: 

First,  forcing  Institutions  to  submit  or  cer- 
tify that  they  have  developed  such  policies 
and  plans  dealing  with  campus  disorders 
would  Imply  a  Federal  standard  by  which 
their  policies  and  plans  wonld  be  judged. 

Then  they  have  another  sentence 
which  I  will  not  read,  because  it  really 
involves  the  first. 

Second,  the  administrative  Independence 
of  colleges  and  universities  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  academic  freedom  which  this 
Nation  has  always  cherished  for  its  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Responsibility  for 
the  orderly  maintenance  of  these  institu- 
tions should  not  be  preempted  by  any  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Third.  Federal  legislation  already  exists 
which  withdraws  aid  from  students  who  en- 
gage in  disruptive  violent  act=  at  college. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

July  17.  1969. 
Hon.  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dirksen:  We  understand 
that  efforts  may  be  made  during  Senate  de- 
bate on  future  appropriations  bills  to  add  a 
rider  which  would  cut  off  Federal  funds  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  which  ex- 
perience campus  disorders,  or  would  re- 
quire them  to  develop  certain  rules  of  be- 
havior and  plans  to  control  conduct  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  assistance.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  that  we  give  you  the 
views  of  the  Administration  with  regard  to 
such  legislation. 

We  realize  that  Congress  is  rightly  con- 
cerned with  the  situation  on  college  and 
university  campuses.  Violence  and  intimida- 
tion must  not  be  permitted  to  undermine 
the  university  institution.  In  our  studied 
Judgment,  however,  such  legislation  would 
be  counterproductive,  and  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  relationship  between  the  aca- 
demic community  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment which  has  been  of  such  inestimable 
benefit  to  our  society.  We  strongly  feel  that 
the  threatened  cutoff  of  institutional  funds 
Is  an  entirely  inappropriate  way  of  dealing 
with  a  serious  problem.  More  specifically, 
we  feel: 


F^rst,  forcing  Institutions  to  submit  or 
certify  that  they  have  developed  such  poli- 
cies and  plans  dealing  with  campus  disor- 
ders would  imply  a  Federal  standard  by 
which  their  policies  and  plans  would  be 
judged.  The  Federal  government  must  not 
be  placed  in  the  role  of  enforcer  or  overseer 
of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
students,  faculty,  and  other  university  em- 
ployees. 

Second,  the  administrative  Independence  of 
colleges  and  universities  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  academic  freedom  which  this 
Nation  has  always  cherished  for  Its  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Responsibility  for 
the  orderly  maintenance  of  these  institu- 
tions should  not  be  preempted  by  any  Federal 
agency. 

Third,  Federal  legislation  already  exists 
which  withdraws  aid  from  students  who 
engage  In  disruptive  violent  acts  at  college. 
To  extend  this  cutoff  to  institutions  would 
go  beyond  existing  laws  and  punish  the  en- 
tire academic  community — which  is,  after 
all.  the  victim,  not  the  Instigator,  of  violence. 
We  are  actively  studying  ways  in  which  the 
Federal  government  might  constructively  as- 
sist institutions  and  protect  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  pursue  their  education  with- 
out disruption. 

The  President  has  asked  us  to  send  you 
these  views  with  the  hope  that  you  will  call 
them  to  the  attention  of  your  colleagues,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  cf 
the  Administrative  position  in  case  such  leg- 
islation is  offered  in  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Finch. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

John  N.  Mitchell. 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  letter  Is  expressly 
architected  to  have  produced  the  provi- 
sion which  went  into  the  appropriation 
bill  last  year,  and  that  is  why  I  say  I 
have  no  complaints  about  that  type  of 
approach  here. 

I  said  that  before,  and  I  repeat  it.  Then 
it  will  give  our  people  an  opportunity  to 
negotiate  a  provision  of  the  type  of  that 
of  last  year,  or  I  would  lend  myself  glad- 
ly to  writing  it  into  this  bill. 

Second.  I  have  a  number  of  telegrams 
which  have  been  produced  by  the 
amendment  proposed.  One  is  from  Fred- 
eric W.  Ness,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges: 
Hon.  J.  K.  Javits: 

On  behalf  of  an  organization  of  nine 
hundred  colleges  and  universities  located  In 
every  State  I  urge  you  to  communicate  to 
everv-  Senator  during  debate  today  our  op- 
position to  section  407  of  H.R.  13111.  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  ure  proving 
that  they  can  handle  their  internal  affairs 
successfully.  Section  407  could  well  prove  to 
be  counterproductive  to  their  efforts  and 
play  Into  the  hands  of  the  more  radical  stu- 
dent disrupters. 

Frederic  W.  Ness. 
President,    Association     of    American 
Colleges. 

I  have  another  wire  from  the  presi- 
dent and  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  a  very  distin- 
guished body. — Logan  Wilson,  presi- 
dent: Arthur  S.  Flemming,  chairman. 
The  latter  was  formerly  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  in 
behalf  of  over  1500  member  Institutions, 
urges  the  deletion  of  Section  407  of  H.R. 
13111.  A  provision  to  cut  off  funds  from 
institutions  would  give  the  small  minority 
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who    .ire    bent    on    destroylns;    our    Institu- 
tions  '.he   very   weapon   that   they  seek   at   a 
time  when  they  are  clearly  In  retreat 
Logan    Wilson. 

President 

ArTHT^R     S      PLEMMtV. 

C'lai'-iiin    Amenran  Council  on  Education 

It  IS  signed  by  these  dlstlnfrulshed 
ijentlemen 

Finall.v,  I  have  a  wire  from  Ru.'^.sell  R 
Thackrey,  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
the  essence  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

.Any  fundi  cut  off  amendment,  however 
innocuous  it  may  seem,  would  constitute 
alarming  precendent  and  be  counter-pro- 
diictlve  IS  givln?  aid  .ind  encouragement  to 
those  most  eager  to  disrupt 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
three  teleerams  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

Tiiere   beini,'    no   ob)ection.    the   tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows. 
Hon    J    K.   Javits 

On  oehaU  uX  ^in  organization  of  nine  hun- 
dred xoilegca.  :ind  universities  located  In 
every  State  I  urge  you  to  commun.c.ite  to 
every  Sen.it.ir  during  debate  tod.ay  our  op- 
position to  section  407  of  HR  13111  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  are  proving  that 
they  c;in  handle  their  internal  afTalrs  iuccess- 
fuUy  Section  407  could  well  prove  to  be 
counterproductive  to  their  efTorts  and  pLiy 
into  the  hands  of  the  more  radical  student 
disrupters 

FsEDEriJc    VV    Ness. 
Pr-c.tident.     Association     o/     American 
Colleges 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  on 
behalf  of  over  1500  member  institutions, 
urges  the  deletion  of  Section  407  of  H  R. 
13111  ,\  provision  to  i-iit  off  funds  from 
institutions  would  gl'.e  tlie  small  minority 
who  .ire  b?nt  on  destroyln»5  our  institutions 
the  verv  weapcn  that  they  seek  at  a  time 
when  they  are  dearly  in  retreat. 
Loc*.v    Wilson. 

Prc'tdent 
Arthur   S    Flemminc. 
Chatrfjan.  AmvTican  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. 

Tt'tCBAM  To  Hon  Jacob  K  Javtts 
Situation  in  which  L'nited  Stales  is  now 
considering  legislatlc^n  ot  vital  importance 
to  colleges  .ind  universities  unprecedented 
m  my  long  experience  :ii  Washington  Text  of 
proposed  antl-dls"urbance  amendments  Is 
not  available,  but  information  is  that  it  in- 
volves elements  of  cutting  off  all  institu- 
tional runU.>  We  h.ave  'mple  eudence  that 
our  colleges  .ind  unuersites  have  gone  to 
t;reai  lengths  to  Improve  pr<.:cedures  for 
handling  student  disturbances  and  increased 
■student  involvement  in  decision-making  Any 
funds  ci.it  oif  .intendment,  however  innocuous 
It  may  seem,  would  constitute  alarming  prec- 
edent and  be  cjunter-productlve  Is  giving  aid 
and  encouragement  to  th-.ise  most  eager  to 
disrupt  Preseir.  perm.inent  legislation  fully 
ad.;quate  and  wh  trust  any  such  amendment 
will  ije  el'miiuted.  .Appreciate  your  leader- 
slup  m  this  effort 

RfSSEt-L   K     TllACKRElf. 

National   Aiiocacton  of  State   Uniter- 
ti    ri  and  Land  Grant  Colleger 

Mr  JAVTTS  In  AprM  of  this  year,  the 
.\meiican  Ccincil  on  Education,  with  a 
cnmmi'tee  v.l  the  ma-a  distinguished 
presideius  of  universities  In  the  United 
States,  w'thout  e.xceptir.ti.  is.sufd  a  dcla- 
ration  0:1  this  very  .subject  A  key  state- 
ment m  that  declaration  is  jis  follows: 


Oovernment.il  atietnpta  to  deal  with  these 
problems — 

To  wit.  college  campus  disruption — 

through  special  punitive  legUsiation  will  al- 
moet   certainly   be  counterproductive 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement,  "A  Dec- 
laration on  CampiKs  Uniest,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  REroRn 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

\     Sr^TtMKNT    CoNltHMNI.     rilf     DK/LARATIO.N 

O.N  C'AMPfs  UNRr-iT  Prom  the  American 
Cot'Ni  IL  ON  Eni'i.  \rii>N  WAsmNr.TuN,  DC 
This  statement  was  f'.rmulated  by  a  group 
of  educational  administrators,  trustees,  and 
foundation  officers  who  met  April  4 -.5.  1969 
In  Chicago  under  Council  aiusplces  Those 
present  were  three  Council  officers  President 
Logan  Wilson.  Vice-President  Kenneth  D 
Roose.  and  David  C  Nichols  II.  assistant  to 
President  Wilson — and   the  following; 

Louis  T  Benezet.  president.  Claremont 
Graduate  Center.  I^ndrum  H  Boiling,  presi- 
dent. Earlham  College.  Herman  R  Branson, 
president.  Central  State  University;  Robert 
D  Clark,  president,  San  Jose  State  College; 
Fairfax  M  Cone,  trustee.  LTnlversity  of  Chi- 
cago; Thomas  H  Eliot,  chancellor.  Wash- 
ington University.  Robben  W  Fleming,  pres- 
ident. University  uf  Michigan  David  D. 
Henry,  president.  University  uf  Illinois; 
Theodore  M  Hesburgh.  CSC.  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  James  M  Hester, 
president.  New  York  University;  Ralph  Het- 
;rel.  tru.vtce.  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
Roger  VV  Heyns.  chancellor.  University  of 
California.  Berkeley;  Joseph  F  KautTman. 
president.  Rhode  Island  College;  William  R. 
Keast.  president.  Wayne  State  University; 
Malcolm  Moos,  president.  University  of 
Minnesota.  Mrs  Henry  Owen,  trustee.  Wash- 
ington State  University;  Harvey  Picker,  trus- 
tee. Colgate  Unlversitv,  Alan  Plfer,  presi- 
dent, Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York; 
Wesley  P.>svar.  chancellor.  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Nathan  M  Pusey.  president.  Har- 
vard University,  John  Ritchie,  dean.  Law 
School.  Northwestern  Unlversitv;  John  S. 
Toll  president.  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Stony  Brook;  Edmund  A  Stephan.  trustee. 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  F  Chaniplon 
Ward,  vice-president.  The  Ford  Foundation; 
Herman  B  Wells,  chancellor.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. Charles  E  Young,  chancellor.  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Loe  Angeles;  and  Edwin 
Young,  chancellor.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madl?on  Canipus 

The  statement  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Councils  Board  of  Directors,  com- 
prised of  the  following  Individuals: 

Mason  W  Gross,  president  of  Rutgers, 
The  State  University,  chairman;  Anne  G 
Pannell.  president  of  Sweet  Briar  College, 
vice-char-nan;  Oustave  O  Arlt.  president  of 
the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  In  the  US. 
secretary;  Fred  Harvey  Harrington,  president. 
University  "f  Wisconsin;  Grayson  Kirk,  pres- 
ident emeritus.  Columbia  University;  Fred- 
eric W  Neis.  president.  Fresno  State  College. 
Alan  Simpson,  president.  Vassar  College; 
Thomas  .\  Spragens.  pre.sident.  Centre  Col- 
lege of  Kentucky;  Sharvy  O  Umbeck.  pres- 
ident. Knox  College;  Kingman  Brewster,  .'r  . 
president  Yale  University;  O  Homer  Dur- 
ham, president.  .Arizona  State  Ur.lverslty; 
Samuel  B  G  '\i!d.  chancellor.  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Albany.  Darrell  Holmes. 
president.  Colorado  State  College.  Kenneth 
S  Pltzer.  president.  Stanford  University. 
EdgHr  F.  Shannon.  Jr  .  president.  University 
of  Virginia;  Joseph  P  Co.«and.  president. 
Junicr  College  District  of  St  Louis;  Theo- 
dore M  Hesburgh.  CSC.  president,  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame;  Roger  W  Heyns.  chan- 
cellor.   University    of    Calliornla.    Berkeley; 


.\Irtrtha  E  Peterson,  preslden",  Barnard  Col- 
lege;  Calvin  H  PIlmpt.:>n.  president.  Amherst 
College  unil  VVlilis  M  Tate,  president.  South- 
ern  Methodist   I'nlver^lty 

A  Declaration  on  Campi-s  Unrest 

The  unprecedented,  comprehensive,  und 
ofti  n  unpredictable  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  this  age  both  disturb  and  ulnrm 
large  .-egments  of  our  society.  Most  of  the 
changes  and  attendant  alarms  affect  the 
ofterations  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
lenr/ilng  They  are  also  related  to  the  values, 
concerns,  and  behavior  of  our  young  people 
In  coming  to  gr.ps  with  the  compelling  Issues. 
all  who  w<aukl  think  seriously  about  them 
must  recognize  that  present-day  society  m 
America  and  In  many  foreign  lands — is  m 
fcrlous  trouble  on  many  fronts  \Vc  ^ee 
around  us  racial  conflict,  continued  poverty, 
and  malnutrition  midst  unparalleled  pros- 
perity and  seemingly  unlimited  proml.se  We 
are  confronted  by  pollution  of  our  en\  'r  m- 
inent,  decay  of  our  cities,  the  contlnu.-.ti.jn 
of  wars  and  the  threat  of  war,  and  evervwhrre 
a  vague  but  widespread  discontent  with  -he 
general   quality   of   life. 

These  problems  affect  all  of  society,  not  the 
university  alone  or  the  young  iilone  We  tioi^t 
all  be  concerned  to  deal  Intelligently  .oid 
responsibly  with  these  problems  that  are 
neither  the  exclusive  discovery,  nor  the  s.Ie 
responsibility  of  the  young.  Yet  the  (l.pth 
of  feeling  among  young  people  In  many  c  .  .ri- 
tries  today  about  the  Issues,  their  general  ';:-- 
satisfaction  w'lth  the  slow-moving  \va\s  ( 
society,  and  the  extreme  behavior  of  a  s-:ii.i!l 
minority  of  students  are  evidence  of  the  pro- 
found crisis  that  involves  our  entire  society 
and,  speclflcally,  the  university  community. 

The  university  Itself  has  often  become  tlie 
immediate  target  of  student  discontent, 
.sometimes  couched  as  legitimate  ccmplamts 
about  the  deficiencies  of  the  universities, 
sometimes  devised  as  a  softenlng-iip  exercise 
for  assault  on  the  wider  society 

How  to  deal  Airh  campus  crises  ari.tmg 
from  the  widespread  protests  has  beoo.T.t  a 
major  public  issue  ,ind  the  cause  of  .  n- 
fused  and  angry  debate.  That  there  shoitM 
be  deep  anxiety  about  the  course  o:  ::ie 
conflict  .ind  us  possible  outcome  Is  utuler- 
.standable  No  social,  racial,  or  age  i:ro;ip 
that  perceives  itself  and  Its  values  m  be 
seriously  threatened  will  fail  to  srnke  back. 
Increasingly  there  .ire  backlash  temptations 
to  en;ict  strong,  often  Ill-considered  :;d 
largely  futile  measures  to  cope  with  a  \  v;t:i 
rebellion  that  none  of  us  fully  comprehends, 
not  even  the  vouth  themselves 

Certain  balanced  Judgments  are  proper  to 
make  however,  as  we  search  for  understand- 
ing and  s<;ilutlon.s 

1.  It  is  inijiortant  for  the  public  to  under- 
stand that,  despite  the  natlonwnde  publicity 
given  to  student  disorders,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  campuses  have  remained 
peaceful  On  c.impuses  where  conspic;:-  is 
disorders  have  occurred,  educational  :ro- 
grams  generally  have  gone  along  their  i.  r- 
!!•.•:  ways  Most  students  and  faculty  h.i.e 
continued  to  carry  on  their  regular  work  In 
the  main.  goc>d  teaching  and  cood  research. 
as  traditionally  defined,  have  been  uninter- 
rupted. 

2.  On  the  undisturbed  campuses  and 
among  the  m.ijorlty  of  orderly  student.^, 
however,  there  are  widely  shared  discon- 
tente  which  extremists  are  at  times  able  to 
manipulate  to  destructive  ends  Moreover, 
even  ;n  the  .ibsence  of  violence,  there  have 
developed  among  some  of  the  young  a  cult 
of  irrationality  and  Incivility  which  sevetrly 
strains  attempts  to  maintain  sensible  and 
decent  human  communication.  Within  tills 
cult  'here  Is  a  minute  group  of  destroye.-s 
who  have  abandoned  h  >pe  m  today's  socle'v. 
in  tixlay's  university,  .ind  in  the  processes  0; 
orderly  discussion  and  negotiation  to  secure 
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significant  change.  Students  and  faculty  are 
increasingly  aware  c>f  the  true  nature  of  this 
^■rmp  and  are  moving  to  deal  with  its  de- 
structive tactics.  The  necessity  to  deal  with 
extremists,  however,  is  placing  an  extraordi- 
nary burden  upwn  the  whole  educational 
enterprise  and  upon  those  who  man  it.  Con- 
sequently, universities  are  having  to  divert 
their  energies  and  resources  from  central 
educational  tasks  In  order  to  deal  with  Btu- 
dent  unrest  In  Its  v.\rious  forms. 

3  The  .si>ect<icu!ar  events  precipitated  by 
the  extremists  should  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  recent  accomplishments  of  those 
students,  f.iculty.  and  administrators  who 
have  serious  Interest  In  constructive  changes 
in  society  and  In  the  university.  They  have 
broadened  the  curriculum  and  Improved 
teaching  They  have  moved  toward  a  more 
open  and  participating  pattern  for  univer- 
sity governance.  And  they  have  begun  to 
make  the  work  of  universities  more  mean- 
ingful In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  so- 
cle'ty.  Those  efforts  must  continue.  Reform 
and  self-renewal  in  higher  education  are 
ont-oing  imperatives. 

4  Meanwhile,  the  .speed  and  scale  of  so- 
ci.il  change  have  imposed  many  kinds  of  de- 
ni.inds  upon  educational  Institutions  for 
which  their  programs,  their  capabilities,  and 
their  funding  are  not  always  adequate.  More- 
over, universities  are  increasingly  asked  to 
perionn  functions  for  society,  particularly  In 
reshaping  the  behavior,  values,  and  life-styles 
of  the  young,  on  which  the  family  and  other 
social  institutions  have  already  had  major 
Influence — or  lack  of  Influence.  Some  of  so- 
ciety's expectations  for  universities  are  quite 
unre.illsllc  Insofar  as  these  expectations  can 
be  dealt  with,  they  Involve  a  sharing  of  re- 
spi  n.sibilllies  among  diverse  social  institu- 
tions Many  of  .society's  demands  require 
new  resources  and  fresh  approaches  to  old 
and  new  problems. 

,■■)  Recognizing  the  right  of  and  even  the 
necessity  for  constructive  dissent — and  al- 
lowing for  inevitable  arguments  over  what 
is  m  fact  constructive — certain  axioms  must 
be  accepted  as  basic  to  the  op>eratlon  of  any 
university 

a  Disruption  and  violence  have  no  place 
on  any  cimpus.  Tlie  academic  community 
has  the  responsibility  to  deal  promptly  and 
directly  with  disruptions.  If  universities  'will 
not  govern  themselves,  they  will  be  governed 
by  others.  This  elementary  reality  Is  In- 
creasingly becoming  understood  by  all  com- 
ponents of  the  university  community.  Stu- 
dent and  faculty  groups.  Including  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Professors  and 
the  National  Student  Association,  have  re- 
cently joined  in  efforts  to  Improve  discipli- 
nary procedures  and  to  formulate  clear  and 
realistic  codes  for  dealing  with  misconduct, 
and  more  particularly  with  violence  and  dis- 
ruption. Also,  by  Involving  students  and  fac- 
ulty e^ectively  in  the  governance  of  the  uni- 
versity, it  can  be  demonstrated  that  tliere  are 
better  ways  of  getting  views  considered  and 
cl'H'isions  made  than  by  disruption. 

b  The  historic  concern  of  the  university 
community  with  academic  freedom  needs  to 
be  restated,  reaffirmed,  and  vigorously  de- 
fended against  all.  within  or  without  the 
university,  who  would  obstruct  the  right  of 
scholars  to  Investigate,  teachers  to  teach,  or 
students  to  learn.  This  reiteration  Is  not  to 
claim  for  the  university  special  privileges 
th.it  put  It  above  the  law  or  that  free  It 
from  critical  public  appraisal — rather  It  af- 
firms that  the  university  must  maintain  a 
basic  Institutional  Integrity  to  function  as  a 
university. 

c  Violations  of  criminal  law  niuft  be  dealt 
with  through  the  ordinary  processes  of  the 
liiw  and  universities  must  attempt  to  deal 
with  disruptive  situations  firmly  before  they 
re.ich  tlie  .s'..i;re  of  police  action.  Govern- 
niental  attempts  to  deal  with  these  problems 
through  special,  punitive  legislation  will  al- 


most certainly  be  counterproductive.  Mean- 
while, students  and  1  icvilty  whose  con- 
sciences demand  that  they  exprcs.s  dissent 
through  law  violation  must  be  prepared  to 
iiccept  the  due  proce.-ses  ;.nd  the  penalties 
of  the  law.  They  should  ;)ot  be  e.ncouraged 
to  expect  iimneity  from  lii'^  effects  of  the  law. 
Such  an  expect.Ttion  would  be  the  ultimate 
use  of  the  in  loco  parerJis  concept  against 
which  many  young  activists  p.if.sionately  pro- 
test. Nor  should  they  expect  amne.^ty  from 
academic  discipline,  which  is  the  n)0"-t  ef- 
fective sanction  in  disruptive  incidents 

6.  The  education  community  needs  to  un- 
dert.ike  a  far  mare  comprehensive  effort  than 
ever  before  attempted  to  stuiy  the  under- 
lying bases  of  youthful  discontent  and  alien- 
ation and  the  Ijroad  social  problems  to  which 
they  .".re  related.  As  social  critic,  the  univer- 
sity must  help  society  understand  and  solve 
such  problems 

7.  All  universities  should  give  particular 
attention  to  a  continuing  search  for  ways, 
including  new  social  inventions,  by  which 
the  life  of  rationality  and  civility,  shared  con- 
cern, and  mutual  repp:ct  may  be  supported 
and  strengthened  wit.hin  the  university  com- 
munity. The  survival  of  the  university  and  its 
long-term  contribution  to  society  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  the  Itistltutlons  to  make 
their  everyday  life  reflect  that  spirit  and 
p.ittern. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally.  Mr.  President, 
just  to  seal  the  proposition,  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  In  the  other  body,  a  22- 
man  group  of  young  Members  of  tne 
House  of  Representatives,  very  lively 
fellows,  indeed,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Representative  Bill  Brock  of  Ten- 
nessee, made  a  tour  of  college  campuses 
early  this  summer  in  a  most  imagina- 
tive and  original  way.  I  think  the  coun- 
try should  be  constantly  reminded  of 
that  group  and  the  enterprise  and  intel- 
ligence they  used  in  their  work.  They 
returned  and  made  a  report,  and  this  is 
what  that  report  says  on  this  subject: 

Perhaps  our  most  Important  and  pressing 
conclusion  Is  that  rash  legislative  action 
cutting  off  funds  to  entire  institutions  be- 
cause of  the  actions  of  a  minority  of  stu- 
dents would  play  directly  into  the  hands  of 
these  hard-core  revolutionaries. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say  on  pa?e  28  of 
their  report: 

In  our  opinion,  the  fundamental  respon- 
sibility for  order  and  conduct  on  the  campus 
lies  with  the  university  community. 

On  page  33  of  their  report,  under  the 
question  of  balance,  they  urge  us  again 
not  to  engage  in  a  legislative  action  to 
cut  off  funds   to  an  entire  institution. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  quite  an  extended 
report.  I  do  not  want  to  burden  the 
Record  with  it.  It  has  been  put  in  the 
Record  already.  But  any  Member  is  wel- 
come to  examine  it  and  check  my  refer- 
ences, and  I  include  these  references  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  here 
is  as  Impressive  a  body  of  opinion  as 
could  be  mustered  on  the  subject.  I  re- 
peat: I  am  not  challenging  this  provi- 
sion on  any  ground  which  is  discredit- 
able to  its  author.  I  think  he  has  done, 
consistent  with  his  position,  as  fine  a 
job  as  can  be  done.  But  I  believe  thgt  the 
soundness  of  the  approach  we  tOok  be- 
fore— to  wit.  a  reference  to  the  law  which 
is  in  the  higher  education  amendment 
and  a  provision  respecting  disqualifica- 
tion of  individual  students — is  the  right 
way  to  proceed.  That  is  borne  out  by  this 


most  impressive  body  of  evidence  which 
I  have  just  laid  before  the  Senate,  rather 
than  giving  my  own  opinion,  including 
the  considered  opinions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
administers  this  law,  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one 
question  which  goes  directly  to  the  pro- 
vision, and  which  I  think  Is  a  tremendous 
inconsistency.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
section  says  that  this  provision  shall  not 
include  fellowships,  scholarships,  loans, 
or  any  other  form  of  aid  to  the  indi- 
vidual student. 

Suppose  we  have  individual  students 
who  are  under  scholarships  or  who  are 
under  a  fellowship  or  who  have  a  loan, 
who  are  part  of  this.  Are  we  not  in  fact 
saying  that  an  institution  is  coing  to  be 
penalized,  that  a  student  Is  not  going  to 
be  penalized  who  may  be  causing  the 
trouble  that  may  in  fact  trigger  the  ef- 
fects of  the  section  Itself? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator.  With  his  customary  keen- 
ness he  has  pointed  out  a  very  significant 
point  which  confii-ms  what  I  tried  t^  say, 
and  which  he  has  said  better  than  I 
have — to  wit.  that  this  is  a  radical  de- 
parture from  what  is  in  the  higher  ed- 
ucation law  from  what  we  have  done 
before.  We  have  gone  after  the  individual 
student,  and  all  of  us  are  pretty  well 
agreed  on  that.  This  goes  exactly  the 
other  way.  excludes  the  individual  stu- 
dent, but  goes  aft€r  the  institution.  I 
think  that  is  wrong.  With  all  respect,  we 
can  differ  on  the  principle.  Again,  I  pay 
my  tribute  to  the  draftsmanship  and  the 
creativity,  but  the  principle  is  completely 
wTong,  and  everyone  of  these  authori- 
ties says  so.  including  the  leading  officials 
of  our  own  country. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  fly  in  the 
face  of  that.  The  Senator  has  helped 
me  immeasurably  to  pinpoint  the  basic 
thrust  of  my  argument,  and  that  is  all 
it  is.  The  basic  thrust  is:  We  have  gone 
after  the  Individual  students:  let  us  con- 
tinue in  that  way.  This  language  would 
go  in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  'ftill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  agree 
with  most  of  what  has  been  said  by  my 
senior  colleague,  but  I  v.'culd  go  some- 
what further. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Ffderal  Govern- 
ment has  no  business  at  all  in  interven- 
ing and  trying  to  force  an  institution  of 
higher  learing  to  take  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  it  faces  in  student 
dissent  and  student  disorder.  This  Is  a 
matter  which  must  be  handled  with  g.eat 
sensitivity.  The  situation  is  different  In 
different  institutions,  and  different  types 
of  disruptions  occur.  This  is  a  matter  that 
must  be  left  to  the  administrator  of  the 
institution,  whether  we  are  talking  about 
punishment  of  the  individual  student  or 
of  the  institution. 
However,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Sen- 
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ate  not  take  the  step  that  Is  Involved 
here,  which  Is  embraced  m  the  Cotton 
amendment  now  In  the  bill,  and  try  to 
penalize  the  institutions  and.  If  Senators 
will,  to  Intervene  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  a  situation  and  Impose  Federal 
policy  on  an  uisUtutlon  of  higher  learn- 
ing 

The  lanuuajfe  in  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment is  quite  clear: 

Brtore  .crtinta,  contracta  or  renewal  thereof 
with  such  institutions  shall  be  entered  Intfv- 

Assuming  the  trtggerlnf?  devices  that 
are  Included  previously  In  the  amend- 
ment— 

the  S«>rret&ry  Uf  iHithi>rized  u~i  require  such 
InatUutlons  to  submit  a  plan  or  program 
which.  In  the  Judgment  nf  the  Secretary  pro- 
vides reasonable  tissurance  that  Any  disor- 
der;-/ conduct  or  unauthorized  p<>sBe«slr>n 
fttyv.e  described  will  not  recur  or  If  recurrlniij 
wi;;  be  de<a;t  wl'h  e!Tectlvp!v 

Mr  President,  that  Is  Federal  control 
of  education  That  Ls  Federal  control  of 
the  admmlstratlon  of  an  institution  of 
higher  leamlni?  .And  It  runs  completely 
cotmter-  to  the  philo,sophy  of  a  tireat 
many  p^rrple  who  are  uralnn  now  that 
the  Federal  Government  !nter\ene 

We  have  heard  In  tne  past  with  respect 
to  Federal  aid  to  education  such  argu- 
ments as  'Do  not  get  started  on  it.  be- 
cause once  you  do  you  will  have  no  con- 
trol. You  are  going  to  have  the  Federal 
Govenunent — some  bureaucrat  or  Con- 
gressman— imposing  control  over  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  '  Then,  the 
argument  waii  made.  'No.  we  put  the 
clause  m  here  that  guarantees  against 
Federal  control  But.  then,  the  argu- 
ment came  back.  'You  put  it  in  now.  but 
ail  you  have  to  do  is  add  an  amendment 
later  to  impose  that  control  or  give  the 
Secretar>'  the  power  to  impose  that  con- 
trol ' 

We  must  be  consistent  in  this  matter 
I  have  opposed  the  Federal  Government 
impo-sin^-  its  will  on  the  academic  com- 
muiuty  m  all  forms  I  think  there  are 
certain  mmimal  administrative  guaran- 
tees that  must  be  met  to  .see  to  it  that  the 
purposes  for  which  funds  are  granted 
are  accomplished  I  thuik  there  are  cer- 
tain minimal  guarantees  to  see  to  it  that 
that  money  is  not  wasted  These  are  fis- 
cal guarantt'es  But  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  set  the  precedent  here  for  con- 
trols of  higher  education  or  secondary 
education 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  move  in 
the  dlrect.on  of  saying  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — or 
anybody  .sitting  In  Washington — that  he 
hao  more  wisdom  than  the  president  of 
an  institution,  and  that  he  can  sit  there 
and  receive  plans  from  the  institution 
and  pass  on  them,  as  to  whether  they  are 
wi.se  or  unwise,  effective  or  IneffectUe 

I  think  this  IS  the  critical  issue  and.  :f 
Senators  will,  a  watershed  for  Congress 
Whatever  the  philosophical  approach  of 
Imposin.;  limitations,  once  we  begin  to 
work  with  this  precedent,  we  are  going  to 
open  the  floodgates  to  other  amendments 
that  will  attempt  to  Impose  the  emo- 
tional. impasAionate,  and  thoughtless 
viewpoints  of  a  group  of  citizens,  a  group 
of  Congressmen,  or  a  group  of  Senators 
In  the  long  run.  this  will  undermine  the 
freedom  of  our  academic  institutions 


Having  .said  all  that.  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  .senior  colleague  from  New  York 
what,  in  his  opinion,  is  meant  by  the 
first  sentence  of  section  407  in  which  it 
IS  stated  The  Congress  recommends 
the  following  limitation?"  It  .sounds  as 
If  It  IS  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  impose  this  limitation  Is 
that  what  it  is' 

Mr  JAVITS  I  believe  it  is  more  than 
that  I  believe  what  is  meant  is  that  Con- 
gress recommends  this  to  the  Secretary- 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
I  can  hardly  conceive  his  not  putting  this 
inU)  effix't  and  carrying  it  out  I  think  it 
is  more  than  a  sense  of  Congress  reso- 
lution. 

Mr  GOODEIi.  In  other  words,  it  has 
mfire  teeth  than  a  sense  of  Congress 
re.solution  We  feel  strongly  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  to  take  this  action. 

Mr  JAVITS  Yes 

Mr  OOODEIJ.  And  we  tell  him  where 
and  \^hen  to  take  It 

Mr  JAVTTS  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  GODDEI  I,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
bad  precedent  I  think  that  if  Congress 
derided  it  wanted  to  impose  this  kind  of 
limitation,  we  should  do  It  directly  and 
forthnghlly  and  we  should  not  pass  the 
onus  on  to  the  Secretarj-  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  We  could  always  get 
out  of  It  by  saving  the  Secretary  should 
not  have  done  it  in  that  particular  in- 
stance But  I  believe  this  is  a  critical 
issue  I  believe  this  ls  a  cro.ssroads  in 
terms  of  the  relation.ship  of  the  manner 
of  Government  to  institutions  of  edu- 
cation 

Mr  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  re- 
jects the  Cotton  amendment  I  think  we 
should  agree  to  the  Javits  amendment  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  want  to 
impose  our  .judgment  on  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning 

In  i-onclusion.  Mr  President.  I  would 
say  that  if  we  implement  this  provision 
that  is  in  the  bill  now  we  will  do  more 
to  encourage  disruptions  on  the  campuses 
than  anything  el.se  I  can  conceive  of. 
because  we  will  then  be  saying  there  is 
one  uniform  policy — a  tx)licy  generally 
of  firmness  and  repression,  of  bringing 
in  law  enforcement  olticials  from  the 
outside — which  applies  in  all  ra.ses  of 
disruption  We  will  be  putting  them  in 
the  same  grab  bag 

There  are  legitimate  Issues  on  univer- 
sity campuses  Students  are  telling  us 
something  important  It  is  important 
that  '.ve  respond  with  sensitivity  and  im- 
derstandine  and  not  with  oppressive 
mea.>ures  frfim  Washington 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  huw  much 
time  1o  I  have  rt^mainmg' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator Mfus  used  27  minutes  The  Senator 
has  18  rninutes  remaining. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Mr.  H.ART'  I  must  leave  the  Chamber 
briefly.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  In  charge  of  the  remain- 
der of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  think  that 
the  case  In  support  of  the  Javlt5-Hart 
amendment    has    been    ver>-    effectively 


made  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  concurring  comment.^  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  have 
underscored  these  points. 

Much  professional  and  expert  .uidi- 
ment  has  been  cited  by  the  Senator  irom 
New  York,  judgment  from  educators  who 
are  separated  from  the  hauling  and  tue- 
glng  of  political  pressure.  In  the  difficult 
problem  of  trying  to  administer  some- 
times turbulent  campu.ses.  without  e.x- 
ception  each  of  these  experts  urges  us 
to  avoid  putting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  business  which  we  are  .-ome- 
thing  less  than  ideally  equipped  to  han- 
dle, especially  at  a  time  when  rampus 
sensitivity  is  enormously  great. 

I  rise  to  cite  still  another  authority. 
one  that  I  think  should  be  very  pe:.-ua- 
sive  About  18  months  ago  there  v.a.~  cre- 
ated a  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  The 
able  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  Mr 
Hrtskai  and  I  were  assigned  as  :neni- 
bers  of  that  commission. 

While  It  might  be  that  his  prf  .nre 
on  It  makes  the  Commission's  judgment 
expert  in  tins  field,  certainly  I  c! -  not 
suggest  that  my  presence  on  the  Com- 
mi.^sion  makes  its  judgment  expert  But 
the  chairman  of  that  Comml.ssion  is  Dr. 
Milton  S.  Eisenhower. 

When  w-e  began  our  conslderatl  n  I 
had  the  Instinctive  feeling  that  pu:i;t!ve 
action  In  response  to  disorders  on  i  a.irpus 
was  probably  counterproductive.  But 
that  instinct  hardened  Into  deep  convic- 
tion following  the  many  days  when  we 
had  hearings  and  discussions,  including 
one  weekend,  when,  in  executive  session, 
we  met  with  a  dozen  university  and  col- 
lege presidents. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  have  placed 
in  the  Record  that  section  of  the  Com- 
mission's final  report  under  the  i;!:/;on. 
"Campus  Disorder."  and  ask  una:. -nous 
consent  that  at  the  conclu.slon  of  nr.  re- 
marks that  chapter  9  of  the  Commi -  ions 
report  be  printed  In  full  In  the  Recokd 

The  PRESIDING  OFT=7CER  W..f;out 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1. ' 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  the  .Irst 
.several  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  ere 
written  t)ersonally  by  Dr.  Eisen:.  -wer 
Tlie  Commission  later  reviewed.  \v:.e  by 
line,  each  of  the  paragraphs  and  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter.  But  thr  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Eisenhower  on  the  ■  iitire 
chapter  is  ver>-  great. 

We  recognize  his  reputation  as  ,i:.  -x- 
pert.  based  on  his  outstanding  -ervice 
as  one  of  the  ver>'  able  college  adir.in- 
istrators  over  a  {period  of  many  rears. 
We  came  to  respect  htm  as  a  man  >  :  bal- 
anced judgment  In  his  comment.'^,  reac- 
tions and  suggestions,  not  just  to  campus 
di.sorders  but  to  the  whole  sweep  c;  'he 
field  of  violence  in  our  year  and  a  l.alf's 
study 

Let  me  make  special  reference  to  sen- 
tences in  the  "Campus  Disorder"  section. 

I  think  we  do  sense  that  the  ;  ublic 
genemlly  is  offended,  indeed,  is  outraged 
at  the  .scene  and  sight  of  a  group  that 
most  of  the  public  regard  as  very  privi- 
leged: namely,  college  students  in  dis- 
order and  in  destructive  action. 

But  the  Commission  makes  this  .'sug- 
gestion ; 
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Tu  the  larger  society,  we  make  these  sug- 
ees'i.iis:  Tlie  majority  of  the  American 
p^,:i:c  are  Justifiable  angry  at  students  who 
etii-'iute  in  violent  and  obstructive  tactics. 
\Vh;'.''  the  public  varies  widely  In  its  desire 
for  social  change,  it  shares  a  common  belief 
in  the  value  of  scn-ial  order  It  also  regards 
university  students  as  among  the  meet 
privl'.eged  In  soclety-among  those  who 
shoiiid  understand  best  the  Importance  of 
freedom  and  the  dangers  of  anarchy.  One 
ouilft  for  this  public  resentment  has  been 
the  support  of  legislation  withholding 
fln.iiuial  aid  both  from  students  who  engage 
in  lii-ruptlon  and  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  fall  to  control  them. 

Tliat  is  what  the  language  of  this  bill. 
even  as  modified,  seeks  to  do;  namely,  to 
react  against  a  university  which  on  more 
than  two  occasions  appears  to  have 
fai'.ed  to  control  disorder. 

Continuing  reading: 

Tliere  has  also  been  a  steady  weakening 
of  ;  ubllc  sentiment  In  favor  of  the  addi- 
tional public  funding  that  higher  education 
50  badly  needs  Current  appropriations  for 
new  MclUtles  and  for  annual  operating  coets 
have  'icen  Insufficient.  Some  private  univer- 
sities h.ive  faced  a  reduction  In  individual 
and  .  r.rporate  gifts. 

F\;  ting  laws  already  withdraw  financial 
Bid  :r  ni  students  who  engage  In  disruptive 
acts  .\ddltlonal  lawn's  along  the  same  llnee 
woulil  not  accomplish  any  useful  purpKJee. 

Mr  President.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  for  changing 
the  thrust  of  the  proposal  before  us, 
awav  from  punishment  of  the  student. 
But  reluctantly  I  cannot  join  him  as  he 
aims  It  In  the  direction  of  the  university. 
The  Commission  continues: 
We  believe  that  the  urge  to  enact  addl- 
tlonu.  legislation  should  be  turned  Into  a 
chanr.el  that  could  sustain  the  universities 
the.';;  .elves  to  deal  more  effective  with 
tactics  of  obstruction. 

Tl.c  whole  caution  of  the  Commis- 
sion -  report  and,  I  repeat,  this  reflects 
the  -en"'  deep  conviction  of  Dr.  Milton 
ELsenhower — was  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
emn.cnt  should  not  play  a  role  in  the  de- 
velo;  ment  or  the  review  of  regulations 
intended  to  maintain  order  on  a  campus. 

VVl-.ile  the  language  of  the  bill,  which 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Javits)  and  myself  intends  to 
strike,  has  the  role  of  the  Government  in 
a  .se<ondary  place,  nonetheless,  a  univer- 
sity that  had  two  experiences  of  disorder 
could  be  required  to  come  to  Washington 
to  asK  the  Secretary,  "What  is  your  Idea 
about  this  program?  How  do  you  feel 
about  It?"  Unless  the  Secretary  concurs, 
unless  the  Secretary  believes  that  this  Is 
the  -.pproach.  then  the  university  has  to 
CO  !  ack  and  redo  Its  plan  or  be  cut  olT 
from  funding. 

T!.!s  Introduces  the  Federal  voice  and 
the  Federal  leverage  into  a  situation, 
difficult  at  best,  and  contributes  more  to 
uncertainty  and  doubt  than  It  contrib- 
utes to  resolving  and  clarifying  the  right 
course. 

Tie  Commission,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Con  ress,  recommends  that  universities 
do  establish  and  publish  thoughtful  regu- 
latlcns  Students  and  faculty  alike  shall 
be  (  n  notice  that  these  are  the  avenues, 
these  are  procedures,  and  these  are  the 
penalties  for  failure  to  comply. 

Tl-.e  Commission  encouraged  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities  to  join 
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in  an  effort  to  -make  uniform  such  a  set 
of  standards.  But  the  Commission  urges 
legislatures  not  to  intrude. 

Unless  the  language  of  section  407  is 
stricken,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  counsel 
of  the  Commission  will  have  been  Ig- 
nored, and  certainly  the  coimsel  of  the 
several  professional  education  groups  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  have  been  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  wants  to  con- 
tribute to  the  high  tensions  on  college 
campuses.  I  fear  that  in  a  desire  to  make 
easier  the  problem  of  the  administrator, 
we,  by  requiring  that  administrator  to 
come  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  before  he  can  issue 
his  regulations,  and  then  explicitly  re- 
quire inflexible  adherence  to  those  regu- 
lations once  the  Secretary  has  approved 
them,  whatever  the  intervening  circum- 
stances or  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
case,  would  contribute  more  to  disorder 
than  to  order.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

EIxHiBrr  1 
Chapter  9.  Campus  Disorder 

The  members  of  this  Commission,  along 
with  most  Americans,  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  violence  and  disorder  that  have  swept 
the  nation's  campuses.  Our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities cannot  F>erform  their  vital  functions 
In  an  atmosphere  that  exalts  the  struggle  for 
power  over  the  search  for  truth,  the  rule  of 
passion  over  the  rule  of  reason,  physical 
confrontation  over  rational  discourse. 

We  are  eqiially  disturbed,  however,  by  the 
direction  of  much  public  reaction  to  campus 
unrest.  Those  who  would  punish  colleges  and 
universities  by  reducing  financial  support, 
by  passing  restrictive  legislation,  or  by  po- 
litical Intervention  In  the  affairs  of  educa- 
tional Institutions,  may  unwittingly  be  help- 
ing the  very  radical  minority  of  students 
whose  objective  Is  to  destroy  our  present  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

So  threatening  is  the  situation,  so  essential 
Is  the  need  for  understanding  and  calm  ap- 
praisal, that  this  Commission  felt  compelled 
to  speak  during  the  past  summer  when  stu- 
dents were  home  and  campuses  were  closed 
rather  than  to  remain  silent  until  publica- 
tion of  Its  final  report.  'We  offered  our  com- 
ments then  In  the  hope  that  they  would 
contribute  to  constructive  thought  and  ac- 
tion before  the  beginning  of  the  new  aca- 
demic year  last  September. 

The  problem  of  campus  unrest  Is  more 
than  a  campus  problem.  Its  roots  lie  deep  In 
the  larger  society.  There  Is  no  single  cause, 
no  single  solution.  We  urge  all  Americans  to 
reject  hasty  and  simplistic  answers.  We  urge 
them  to  distinguish  between  peaceful  protest 
and  violent  disruption,  between  the  non- 
conformity of  youth  and  the  terror  tactics 
of  the  extremists.  We  counsel  patience,  un- 
derstanding and  support  for  those  In  the 
university  community  who  are  trying  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  order  on  the  campus.  We 
do  so  In  the  conviction  that  our  universities 
and  colleges  are  beginning  to  learn  how  to 
achieve  change  without  disorder  or  coercion. 

1.    STUDENT    DISSATISrACnON 

During  the  past  year,  many  of  America's 
universities  and  colleges  have  been  seriously 
wounded.  These  wounds  arise  from  multiple 
causes.  One  Is  the  Increasingly  violent  ex- 
pression of  widespread  student  discontent. 
Although  much  of  this  discontent  often  fo- 
cuses on  grievances  within  the  campus  en- 
vironment. It  Is  rooted  In  dissatisfactions 
with  the  larger  society  that  the  campus  can 
do  little  about. 

Students  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  gaps 
between  professed  Ideals  and  actual  perform- 
ance. They  see  afresli  the  Injustices  that 
remain  unremedied.  They  are  not  impressed 


by  the  dangers  that  previous  generations 
have  overcome  and  the  problems  they  have 
solved.  It  means  little  to  them  that  the 
present  adult  generation  found  the  way  out 
of  a  major  depression  to  unparalleled  heights 
of  economic  abundance,  or  that  It  defeated 
a  massive  wave  of  vicious  totalitarianism  and 
preserved  the  essential  elements  of  freedom 
for  the  yottth  of  today.  To  students,  these 
triumphs  over  serious  dangers  sers-e  primar- 
ily to  emphasize  other  problems  we  are  Just 
beginning  to  solve. 

Today's  Intelligent,  Idealistic  students  see 
a  nation  which  has  achieved  the  physical 
ability  to  provide  food,  shelter  and  educa- 
tion for  all,  but  has  not  yet  devised  social 
institutions  that  do  so.  They  see  a  society, 
built  on  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  has  not  yet  assured  equal 
opportunltv  In  life.  They  see  a  world  of 
nation-states  with  the  technical  brilliance  to 
harness  the  ultimate  energy  but  without  the 
common  sense  to  agree  on  methods  of  pre- 
venting mutual  destruction.  With  the  fresh 
energy  and  idealism  of  the  young,  they  are 
impatient  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  but  seems  to  them  to  be  indefensibly 

slow 

At  a  time  when  students  are  eager  to 
attack  these  and  other  key  problems  they 
face  the  prospect  of  being  compelled  to 
fight  in  a  war  most  of  them  believe  is  un- 
lustlfled.  This  traumatic  experience  has 
precipitated  an  unprecedented  mass  tension 
and  frustration. 

In  assessing  the  causes  of  student  unrest 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all 
causes  are  external.  There  are  ^n^doubtedly 
internal  emotional  pressures  and  Internal 
value  conflicts  m  many  students  which  con- 
tribute to  their  own  dissatisfaction  and  thm 
to  the  tension  and  turmoil  of  campus  Ufe^ 

Students  attribute  the  shortcomings  they 
see  to  the  smugness  of  their  elders  and  the 
^aknesses  of  social  Institutions.  They  see  the 
university,  guardian  of  man's  knowledge  and 
source  of  ml  new  Ideas,  as  an  engine  for  pow- 
ering the  reform  of  the  larger  society  and  a^ 
the  first  institution  they  are  In  a  position  to 

"^^We^emphaslze  that  most  students,  despite 
their  view  of  society's  failures,  accept  as 
valid  the  basic  structure  of  our  democratic 
svstem;  their  main  desire  Is  to  If^P^^e  Its 
ability  to  live  up  to  Its  stated  values^  TTielr 
efforts  to  do  so  are  welcome  when  they  take 
the  form  of  petitions,  demonstrations  a^d 
protests  that  are  peaceful  and  non-violent^ 
Although  many  persons  are  unsettled  by 
these  activities  (which  are  often  of  a 
b^^e  nature),  we  must  all  remember 
that  peaceful  expression  of  disturbing  Ideas 
and  petitions  for  the  redress  of  grievances  are 
fundamental  rights  safeguarded  ^V  the  Fl"* 
Amendment  of  our  Constitution  Methods  of 
dealing  with  "campus  unrest"  niust  not  con- 
fuse peaceful  protest  and  petition  with  jlo- 
lent  disruption.  To  do  so  will  aggravate  rather 
than  solve  the  problem. 

A  small  but  determined  minority,  however, 
alms  not  at  reform  but  at  the  destruction  of 
existing  institutions.  These  are  the  nihilists^ 
They  resort  to  violent  disruption  m  the 
means  best  suited  to  achieve  their  ends.  By 
dramatic  tactics  of  terror,  they  hav-e  focu^ 
widespread  public  attention  upon  themselves 
and  have  often  Induced  university  authori- 
ties either  to  surrender  or  to  meet  force  with 
force  When  thev  have  managed  on  occa- 
sion to  provoke  counterforce  to  an  excessive 
degree,  they  have  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 
sympathies  of  the  more  moderate  campus 
majority. 

They  are  the  agent  that  converts  construc- 
tive student  concern  Into  mindless  mob  hys- 
teria. They  are  the  chief  danger  to  the  uni- 
versity and  Its  basic  values. 

There  Is  also  a  minority  of  students  who 
are  not  nihilists,  but  who  feel  that  violence 
and  disruption  may  be  the  only  effective  way 
of  achieving  societal  and  university  reform. 
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II      THE     CYCLE     Or    CAMPUS     VIOLENCE 

Forcible  obstruction  and  violence  are  in- 
compatible with  the  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal freedom  that  lies  at  the  core  of  campus 
values  In  us  recent  Declaration  on  CampuH 
Unre^it  "he  American  Council  on  Education 
noted  that  there  has  developed  among  some 
of  the  young  a  cult  of  Irrationality  and  in- 
civility which  severely  strains  attempts  to 
maintain  sensible  and  decent  human  com- 
munications Within  this  cult  Is  a  minute 
group  of  destroyers  who  hjve  abandoned 
hope  m  t<xlay  s  society.  In  tixlay's  univer- 
sity and  In  the  processes  of  orderly  dis- 
cussion to  secure  significant  change  These 
"destroyers"  seek  to  persuade  more  m<xlerate 
students  that  verbal  expressions  of  grievance 
go  vinheeded.  while  forcible  tactics  bring  ai- 
flrmatlve  results 

Despite  some  eloquent  and  subtle  ra- 
tionalizations for  violent  methods  of  protest. 
ii\e  record  of  experience  Is  incontrovertible 
While  violent  protest  Is  sometimes  followed 
by  the  concessions  sought.  It  more  often  pro- 
duces a  degree  of  counter-violence  and  public 
dismay  that  may  gravely  damage  the  cause 
for  which  violence  is  invoked 

Even  when  violence  succeeds  ;n  achieving 
Immediate  social  gains,  it  tends  frequently 
to  feed  riri  Uself.  with  one  p<jwer  group  im- 
posing Its  Wr.  on  another  until  repressive 
elements  succeed  m  reestablishing  order  The 
violent  cycles  of  the  French  and  Russian 
revolutions  and  of  the  decade  resulting  In 
the  Third  Reich  are  stark  summits  of  history 
to  ponder  All  history  teaches  that  as  a  con- 
scious method  of  seeking  social  reform,  vio- 
lence Is  .1  very  dangerous  weapon  to  employ 
That  Is  why  our  nation  has  sought  to  avoid 
violent  meth<xls  of  effecting  social  change, 
and  to  foster  instead  the  principles  of  peace- 
ful .advocacy  proclaimed  In  the  BUI  of  Rights 
and  :he  rule  of  law  As  the  President  has  re- 
minded us, 

'The  purpose  of  these  restraints  Is  not  to 
protect  an  establishment,'  but  to  establish 
the  protection  of  liberty,  not  to  prevent 
change,  but  to  insure  that  change  reflects 
the  public  will  and  respects  the  rights  of 
all.' 

The  university  Is  the  citadel  of  man's 
learning  and  of  his  hope  for  further  self- 
improvement,  and  IS  the  special  guardian  of 
this  heritage  Those  who  work  and  studv  on 
the  campus  should  think  long  before  they 
risk  Its  destruction  by  resorting  to  force  as 
the  quick  way  of  reaching  some  Immediate 
goal 

Father  Theodore  Hesbiirgh  of  Notre  Dame 
has  observed  that  the  university,  precisely 
because  It  Is  an  open  community  that  lives 
by  the  power  of  reason,  .-.tands  naked  before 
•hobe  who  would  emplov  the  power  of  force 
It  can  survive  nnlv  when  the  great  ma)ority 
of  Its  members  share  its  commitment  to  ra- 
tional discourse  listen  closelv  to  those  with 
confllcng  views,  and  stand  together  aeainst 
the  f»w  who  would  impose  "heir  \*ill  on 
everyone   el»e 

Kingman  Brewster  of  Yale  has  persuasively 
articulated  this  policy; 

■proposition  one  Is  the  encouragement  of 
controversy,  no  matter  how  fundamental; 
and  the  protection  of  dissent,  no  ma.ter  how- 
extreme  This  IS  not  Jtist  to  permit  the  let- 
ting off  of  steam  '  but  because  it  will  improve 
I  the  unlversitv  I  as  a  place  to  be  educated 
Proposition  number  two  is  a  convincing  in- 
tention to  deal  speedily  and  firmly  with  any 
forcible  interference  with  student  and  faculty 
activities  or  the  normal  use  of  any  lunlver- 
sirs  j    facilities.  I  .see  no  basis   for  com- 

promise on  the  basic  proposition  that  forci- 
ble coercion  and  violent  intimidation  are 
unacceptable  means  of  persuasion  and  un- 
acceptable techniques  of  change  m  a  unuer- 
sity  comnuinity.  as  long  as  channels  of  com- 
munication and  the  chance  for  reasoned 
argument  are  available   " 

Several  attitudes  held  by  members  of  the 
university  community  have  often  interfered 


with  the  application  of  these  sensible  stand- 
ards One  is  the  belief  of  many  that  the 
cUll  law  should  not  apply  to  internal  campus 
affairs  They  feel  that  the  academy  Is  an 
enclave,  sheltered  from  the  law.  that  the 
■  forces  of  civil  authi^rltv  may  not  enter  the 
campus,  save  by  invltaMon  This  Is  a  serious 
misconception  a  residue  <f  the  time  when 
the  etcademy  served  m  loco  parentis,  making 
and  enforcing  its  own  rules  for  students'  be- 
havior and  protecting  them  from  the  law 
outside,  save  for  such  extreme  crimes  as 
murder  and  arson  Now  that  student.s  them- 
selves have  nrmly  discarded  school  authority 
over  'heir  personal  lives  thev  must  logically 
accept  the  Jurisdiction  of  civil  authority 
Thev  cannot  argue  that  of  all  .Americans 
they  are  uniquely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
law 

At  the  same  time,  the  university  is  ill- 
equlpped  to  control  violent  and  obstructive 
conduct  on  its  own  Most  Institutions  have 
few  campus  police:  most  of  these  are  not 
deputized  and  thus  do  not  possess  true  police 
power  Few  scho<ils  have  explicit  rules  either 
defining  the  boundaries  of  permissible  pro- 
test or  stating  the  consequences  If  the  bound- 
aries are  crossed  Some  have  very  loose  rules 
for  disciplinary  proceedings:  others  have  dif- 
fused disciplinary  power  so  widely  among 
students,  faculty  and  administration  that 
effective  discipline  Is  difficult  to  Impose  and 
Is  seldom  imposed  quickly  enough  to  meet 
an  emergency  And  in  most  Institutions  the 
ultimate  internal  disciplinary  sanction  of 
suspension  or  expulsion  lies  unused  because 
the  campus  community  shrinks  from  Its 
probable  consequence— exposure  of  dismissed 
students  to  the  draft  and  what  students  call 
the   "death  sentence  '  of  Vietnam. 

Ill     TO    THE    CAMPI7S    COMMUNITY 

Out  Of  many  discussions  with  faculty  mem- 
bers, students  and  administrators  and  with 
full  appreciation  that  no  two  Institutions 
are  the  same,  we  offer  the  campus  community 
the  following  speclQc  suggestions 

1 1  I  A  broad  consensus  should  be  achieved 
among  students,  faculty  and  administration 
concerning  the  permissible  methods  of  pre- 
senting Ideas  proposals  and  grievances  and 
the  consequences  of  going  bevond  them  Ex- 
cellent guidelines  have  been  provided  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education's  recent 
Declaration  on  Campun  Prote.it  These  could 
usefully  be  supplemented  bv  more  detailed 
statements  developed  by  representatives  of 
the  .■\merlcan  Association  r.f  University  Pro- 
fessors, the  American  Association  of  ttnl- 
versltles  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  Association  of  Land  nrant  Colleges  ;ind 
State  Universities,  the  Natlon.oJ  Student  As- 
sociation and  possibly  others  Where  agreed- 
upon  and  explicit  codes  of  student  conduct 
and  procedures  for  student  discipline  are 
lacking,  thev  should  be  adopted;  where  thev 
already  exist  they  sliould  be  reviewed  and 
If  r.ecesiarv   improved 

Students  have  the  right  to  due  process  and 
to  participate  In  the  making  of  decisions  that 
directly  affect  them,  but  their  right  of  par- 
ticipation should  not  be  .so  extensive  as  to 
paralyze  the  disciplinary  process  itself  Codes 
for  campus  conduct  should  place  primary  re- 
liance on  the  power  of  the  institution  to 
maintain  order  In  Its  own  house,  and  on  Its 
courage  to  apply  its  own  punishment  when 
deserved  These  codes  should  also  recognize 
the  universal  duty  to  obey  the  clvi:  and 
criminal  laws  of  the  larger  society,  and  the 
right  of  the  civil  authorities  to  act  when  laws 
are  violated. 

i2(  Universities  should  prepare  and  cur- 
rently review  contingency  plans  for  dealing 
with  campus  disorders  Advance  plans  should 
be  made  to  determine,  insofar  as  possible, 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  univer- 
sity will  use  il)  campus  disciplinary  proce- 
dures, (II)  campus  police,  dll)  court  injunc- 
tions, ilvi  other  court  sanctions  and  (v) 
the  civil  police  A  deflnlte  plan,  flexibly  em- 
ployed at  the  moment  of  crisis.  Is  essential 


Tl'.ere  have  been  enough  violent  and  obstruc- 
tive Incidents  on  enough  campuses  to  permit 
institutions  to  .is-sess  alternative  courses  of 
action  and  to  anticipate  both  the  varieties  of 
disorder  which  might  occur  and  the  most 
appropriate  response 

Most  Import.mtly,  university  authon-jes 
should  make  known  In  advance  that  thev 
will  not  hesitate  to  call  on  civil  police  when 
circumstances  dictate,  and  should  revii-w  m 
advance  with  police  officials  the  degrees  of 
force  suitable  for  particular  situations  ft  is 
a  melancholy  fact  that  even  In  cases  wnere 
the  need  for  calling  the  civil  police  has  been 
generally  recognized,  the  degree  of  forc^  ac- 
tually employed  has  frequently  been  per- 
ceived as  excessive  by  the  majority  of  -h^^ 
campus  community,  who.se  sympathies  Mien 
turned  against  the  university  authorities  in- 
deed, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  .i  pri- 
mary objective  of  campus  revolutionaries  is 
to  provoke  the  calling  of  police  and  the  kinds 
of  police  conduct  that  will  bring  the  majcr- 
Ity  over  to  their  side 

(3)  Procedures  for  campus  governance 
and  constructive  reform  should  be  devt:-  tied 
to  permi:  more  rapid  .tnd  effective  de.-:  .iui- 
maklng  There  Is  great  mlsunderstaiidinB; 
and  confusion  ..s  to  where  ultimate  a\r;.or- 
itv  for  campus  decision-making  lies  ihe 
fact  Is  that  the  authority  is  shared  .miong 
several  elements 

By  law,  trustees  are  granted  full  authority 
over  colleges  and  universities  But  trustees 
cannot  supervise  the  day-to-day  affairs  rf  a 
unUerslty;  h!n:e  they  delegate  power  tr.  the 
president  The  president,  however,  m  .iddi- 
tlon  to  being  the  agent  of  the  trustees  i;  the 
leader  of  the  faculty  His  effectiveness  dc.-ives 
as  much  from  campus  consensus  of  Liculty 
and  students  as  It  does  from  the  power  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  trustees. 

In  the  American  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  faculty  plays  the  prlmarv  m'e 
m  determining  the  educational  program  and 
all  Issues  directly  relevant  to  education  .md 
faculty  research  Unlike  the  systems  of  .ome 
other  countries,  educational  control  in  the 
American  system  is  faculty-oriented;  any- 
thing else  Is  a  deviation  from  the  norm. 

Faculty  control  of  education  and  resc;irch 
Is  the  best  guarantee  we  have  of  academic 
freedom.  It  Is  a  precious  asset  that  must  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  sacrificed  Most 
student  demands  for  change  pertain  to  i.iu- 
cational  and  research  matters,  and  too  i  yen 
their  efforts  h;i\e  been  directed  toward  ad- 
ministrative officers  who  usually  do  not  h  ive 
the  power  which  students  assume  they  pos- 
sess .\nd  often,  too,  some  faculty  memoers 
have  mlst.ikenly  Joined  with  students  in  ;;s- 
Ing  coercive  force  against  .idmlnlstratlve  i. 
fl-ers  when  it  Is  the  faculty  itself  that  should 
deal  appropriately  and  effectively  with  the 
Issues  in  question 

Most  other  powers  In  the  university  .:re 
diffused  For  must  purposes,  shared  power  Is 
an  asset  But  to  prevent  disorders,  universi- 
ties must  be  able  to  respond  qulcklv  Campus 
protests  are  sometimes  escalated  to  the  level 
of  force  because  legitimate  grievances,  peace- 
fully urged,  have  been  referred  to  university 
committees  which  were  slow  to  respond. 
Schol.xrs  have  the  habit  of  examining  .uiy 
hypothesis,  debuting  It  exhaustively,  deier- 
ring  decision  to  await  more  evidence  .intl 
when  something  must  be  decided,  shunning 
a  consensus  In  favor  of  subtle  shades  of  dls- 
argeement  and  dissent.  For  the  process  of  ed- 
ucation, these  :ire  admirable  qualities.  But 
for  dealing  with  naked  force,  they  can  be  a 
prescription  for  disa.ster  Faculties  theref'^re 
iiH". e  a  special  obligation  to  organize  them- 
selves ti>ore  effectively,  to  create  representa- 
tive groups  with  power  to  act  and  to  main- 
tain constant  and  systematic  lines  cf  coni- 
munlcuion  with  students.  They  should  he 
ready  to  meet  every  challenge  to  the  educa- 
tional Integrity  of  the  Institution.  If  'his 
InteiTrity  Is  compromised.  It  will  be  the  facul- 
ty that  suffers  the  most. 
Students  should,  cf  course,  have  a  mean- 
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ingful  role  In  the  governance  of  all  non-edu- 
cailonal.  non-research  functions.  They  should 
serve  too.  on  committees  dealing  with  edu- 
calUinal  and  related  questions,  exercising 
their  right  to  be  heard  on  these  subjects,  so 
long  »s  the  faculty  remains  paramount. 

i4i  Faculty  leaders  and  administrative  offi- 
cers need  to  make  greater  efforts  to  Improve 
cominunlcatlons  both  on  the  campus  and 
with  alumni  and  the  general  public.  Campus 
tlitticultles  are  constantly  aggravated  by  mls- 
iiih>rmatlori  and  nilsuntierstandlng.  On  cam- 
pu.s  large  numbers  of  faculty  and  students 
often  act  on  the  basis  of  rumor  or  Incom- 
plete inform. ition  Alumni  and  the  general 
public  receive  Incomplete,  often  distorted,  ac- 
counts of  campus  developments.  The  com- 
munications media,  on  and  off  the  campus. 
concentrate  on  controversy  Much  of  the 
peaceful  progress  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities Is  never  communlc.ited  to  the  out- 
side -world  Campus  authorities  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that  a  balanced  pic- 
ture IS  portrayed 

IV.    TO    THE    LARGER    SOCIETY 

To  the  larger  society,  we  make  these  sug- 
gestions 

1 1 1  The  majority  oi  the  American  people 
are  justUiably  angry  at.  .'students  who  engage 
111  '.  lolent  and  obstructive  tactics.  While  the 
puljiic  varies  wldelv  in  its  desire  for  social 
ch.uige.  it  shares  a  common  belief  In  the 
v.^lue  of  social  order.  It  also  regards  uni- 
versity students  as  among  the  most  privileged 
in  society — among  those  who  should  under- 
stand best  the  importance  of  freedom  and 
the  dangers  of  anarchy.  One  outlet  for  this 
public  resentment  has  been  the  support  of 
legiMation  withholding  financial  aid  both 
from  students  who  engage  in  disruption  and 
from  colleges  and  universities  that  fall  to 
control  them. 

There  has  also  been  a  steady  weakening 
of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  addi- 
tional public  funding  that  higher  education 
so  badly  needs  Current  appropriations  for 
new  facilities  and  for  annual  operating  costs 
have  been  insufficient  Some  private  uni- 
versities have  laced  a  reduction  in  individ- 
ual and   corporate   gUis 

Existing  laws  already  withdraw  financial 
aid  from  students  v^h')  enEage  In  disruptive 
acts  Additional  laws  along  the  same  lines 
would  not  accomplish  any  useful  purpose. 
Such  efforts  are  l.kely  to  spread,  not  reduce 
the  difficulty  More  than  .seven  million  young 
Americans  are  enrolled  in  the  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities;  the  vast  majority 
neither  participate  in  nor  sympathize  with 
campus  violence.  If  aid  Is  withdrawn  from 
even  a  few  .'■rtudents  In  a  manner  that  the 
campus  views  as  unjust,  the  result  may  be 
to  radicalize  a  much  l.irger  number  by  con- 
vinr:ng  them  that  existing  povernmental  In- 
sllttuions  are  as  Inhumane  as  the  revolti- 
llonanes  claim.  If  the  law  tinjustly  forces 
the  university  to  cut  ifT  financial  aid  or  to 
expel  a  student,  the  university  as  well  may 
come  under  -widespread  campus  condemna- 
tion. 

{2}  We  believe  that  the  urge  to  enact  ad- 
ditional legislation  should  be  turned  into  a 
channel  that  could  assist  the  universities 
themselves  to  deal  more  effectively  -with  the 
tactics  of  obstruction.  Sta'e  and  municipal 
Iiws  against  trespass  and  disorderly  conduct 
may  not  be  wholly  eflective  means  of  deal- 
ing with  some  acts  of  physical  obstruction. 
They  were  not  written  to  deal  with  such 
conduct,  and  they  do  not  cope  with  the  cen- 
tral issuf— forcible  interference  with  the 
Fim  Amendment  rights  of  others.  There  is 
a  need  for  statutes  authorizing  universities, 
along  with  other  affected  persons,  to  obtain 
court  injunctions  ngalnst  willful  private 
acts  of  physical  obstruction  that  prevent 
other  persons  from  exercising  their  First 
Amendment  ri::thts  of  fpeech.  peaceable  as- 
sembly, and  petition  for  'he  redress  of  griev- 
ances.  Such    laws    would    not    be   aimed    at 
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students  exclusively,  but  at  any  willful  In- 
terference with  First  Amendments  rights 
on  or  off  the  campus,  by  students  or  by  non- 
students.  They  would  also  be  available  to 
uphold  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  stu- 
dents as  well  as  other  citizens. 

(3)  Finally,  we  urge  the  American  people 
to  recognize  that  the  campus  mirrors  both 
the  yearnings  and  weaknesses  of  the  wider 
society.  Erik  Erlkson,  a  renowned  student 
of  youth,  has  noted  that  young  and  old 
achieve  mutual  respect  when  "society  rec- 
ognizes the  young  Individual  as  a  bearer  of 
fresh  energy,  and  he  recognizes  society  as 
a  living  process  which  inspires  loyally  as  it 
receives  it,  maintains  allegiance  as  it  ex- 
tracts it,  honors  confidence  as  it  demands 
It." 

One  effective  way  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
help  reduce  campus  disorders  Is  to  focus 
on  the  unfinished  task  of  striving  toward  the 
goals  of  human  life  that  all  of  us  share  and 
that  young  people  admire  and  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allocated  to  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the 

balance  of  my  time.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  discussion? 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 

to  direct  a  question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Is  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yielding  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
yielding  time  yet. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question.  It  will  take  only  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes ;  I  will  yield  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
a  question. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  a  question  I  ask  for 
my  own  information. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
language  in  section  407  amounts  to  this: 
If  there  has  been  more  than  two  dis- 
turbances on  a  college  or  university  cam- 
pus, in  the  nature  of  disorders,  which 
prevent  students  from  pursuing  their 
courses  of  studies,  or  if  on  two  or  more 
occasions  persons  have,  without  author- 
ization, occupied  a  building  or  a  part  of 
a  building,  then  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  before  he  re- 
news a  grant  or  contract  with  that  in- 
stitution, may — it  does  not  say  he  must — 
say  to  those  institutions,  "Now,  look  here, 
you  have  had  more  than  two  bad  dis- 
orders and  you  have  not  done  anything 
about  it.  You  have  not  imposed  any  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  in  your  institu- 
tion. You  have  not  called  in  outside  civil 
authorities.  We  do  not  think  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  should  be  poured 
in  for  such  purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DODD.  "Since  we  do  not  think  the 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  should  be 
paid  out  where  these  conditions  prevail, 
unless  you  give  us  assurance  that  you  are 
going  to  do  something  about  it  and  have 
some  plan  for  coping  with  the  problem. 
I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  to  with- 
hold your  grants  and  contracts." 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  a  continuing 
course  that  interferes  with  students  pur- 
suing their  studies  by  taking  over  facili- 
ties. It  is  continuous  in  that  it  has  to  be 


on  more  than  two  occasions.  Then  the 
Secretary  has  the  right,  if  he  deems  it 
necessary  and  proper,  to  say,  "You  have 
got  to  give  more  evidence  of  showing  that 
you  are  going  to  set  your  house  in  order." 

Mr.  DODD.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not.  either,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  American  people  do. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  change  one 

word  in  the  language.  At  the  bottom  of 

page  63,  last  line,  line  22,  after  the  word 

"students,"  change  the  word  "and"  to 

"or". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
change? 

Mr.  COTTON.  At  the  bottom  of  page 
63.  last  line,  after  the  word  "students," 
the  "and"  should  be  "or". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  the  right  to  alter  the 
language  because  this  is  not  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  beg  the 
Chair's  pardon.  Of  course.  I  will  not 
change  it  if  I  cannot  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will  be 
in  order  to  propose  such  a  change  when 
the  time  expires. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


QUORUM  CALL  TAKEN  DURING 
CLOSED  SESSION  ON  DECEM- 
BER   15.    1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  allow  me  a  minute  or  ^o.  I  aslr 
unanimous  consent  that  quorum  call  No. 
231.  which  was  taken  on  December  15. 
1969.  during  the  closed  session  of  the 
Senate,  be  printed  in  the  Record  of  today 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  keep 
records  of  attendance  and  voting  records 
of  Senators.  No  question  of  security  ap- 
pears to  be  Involved  in  revealing  the 
names  of  Senators  who  were  present. 

There  being  no  objection,  quorum  tally 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[No.  231  Leg.) 

Aiken 

Goodell 

Moss 

Allen 

Gore 

Murphv 

Allott 

Gravel 

MLiskle 

Baker 

GrlfBn 

Nelson 

Payh 

G'jrney 

Pack  wood 

Beilmon 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hart 

Pell 

Bu-'-is 

Hartke 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Bvrd.  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Rlbicoff 

Bvrd.  W.  Va. 

Hniska 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Hui^hes 

Schweiker 

Case 

Inouye 

.Scott 

Church 

Javits 

Smith.  Maine 

Cook 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smith,  111. 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cranstcn 

Kennedy 

SponK 

Curtis 

Lent? 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Masnuson 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Talmadize 

Doniinick 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams,  N,J. 

F.llender 

McGee 

WllUams.  Del. 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Yarbcroucrh 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Font; 

Metcalf 

Younf!.  Ohio 

Fulbright 

Mondple 

Goldwater 

Montoya 
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Mr  MA^•S^^ELD  Mr  President  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  it  is  the  ho;>^  of  the 
leadership  that  special  orders  and 
speeches  of  various  kinds,  if  pcssible.  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  we  are  throu-;h 
with  the  appropriation  bills,  such  as  the 
one  now  under  con.suleratlon,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, hopefully,  later  this  afternoon  by 
the  Department  of  Tnin.'iportatlon  ap- 
propriation bill,  to  be  followed,  hopefully, 
either  this  evening  or  tomorrow,  by  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill 

That  wili  clear  the  calendar  as  far  as 
appropriation.s  bilLs  are  concerned 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  would  allow 
us  to  expedite  them  and  £;et  them  to 
conference,  and  hopefully  ^et  us  out  at  a 
reasonable  time 

Mr  COOK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield 

Mr  COOK  Is  It  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  that  we  work  late  aeain 
tonifirhf 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Yes  Of  course,  that 
decision  will  be  up  to  the  Senate. 


NOMINATION  OP  HENRY  J  TASCA 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR TO  GREECE 

Mr     MANSFIELD     Mr     President.    I 
have  been  approached  by  a  number  of 
Senators    on    the    nomination    of    Mr. 
Tasca  to  be  U  S   Ambassador  to  Greece. 
They   have   indicated   that   they    would 
like    a    further    postponement.    I    had 
•Stated  that  I  thought  we  had  postponed 
the  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr  Tasca,  regardless  of  one's  feelings  on 
Greece.  lona  t^nough.  and  it  was  my  in- 
tention,   even    though    I    promised    the 
Senator  from  New  York  ■  Mr   Goodell  ■ 
twice,   once   that   the   matter   would   be 
brought  up  this  morning,  and.  second, 
that  It  would  be  brought  up  tomorrow- 
morning,  to  wait  until  tomorrow  after- 
noon or  until  the  disposal  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  before  turning  to  the  con- 
sideration   of    the    nomination    of    Mr 
Tasca. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will 
accommodate  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  if  it  is  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 


content  of  this  amendment  were  very 
well  taken  and  very  clearly  express  the 
issue  at  -stake. 

I  noted  with  .some  slit;ht  amusement 
that  the  distinguished  Senatftr  from 
Michigan  wndely  disagreed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  about  the  approach. 
Tlie  Hr.st  question  that  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  Senate  is  what  is  the 
best  approach  in  dealing  reasonably  and 
effectively.  inst)far  as  Government  has  a 
right  to  deal,  with  the  problem  of  riots 
on  college  campuses.  Despite  the  fact 
that  It  is  already  in  the  law.  although 
the  House  languaee  in  thi.s  bill  goes  fur- 
ther and  strengthens  what  is  in  the  law, 
I  happen  to  believe  that  it  l.s  absolutely 
the  wrong  approach  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  get  involved  in  the  punLsh- 
ment  of  individual  students  or  partici- 
pants 

I  remember  when  that  question  was 
initially  brought  up  and  the  first  bill  was 
introduced  to  that  effect.  I  and  other 
Senators  had  as  great,  if  not  greater,  an 
outpouring  of  protests  from  the  colleges 
and  universities  than  has  occurred  over 
the  language  I  submitted  to  the  amend- 
ment in  this  bill. 

In  the  case  of  rioLs,  disorders  or  other 
trouble,  no  one  except  the  college  au- 
thonties  :.s  in  any  position  to  determine, 
who  are  the  instigators,  who  are  merely 
participants,  and  who  are  innocent  by- 
standers When  we  tr>-  to  place  that  task 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  anv 
other  Federal  official,  and  cive  him  the 
responsibility  and  the  power  to  go  into  a 
college  and  .say  that  student  A  is  guilty, 
therefore  we  take  his  .scholarship  away 
from  him  or  we  stop  his  loan,  or  some- 
thmg  else.  that,  on  the  face  of  it.  is  not 
practical. 

That  IS  the  House  approach;  and  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Hou.se  approach  is  a  very  harsh  one.  be- 
cause, after  it  cites  the  public  law.  it  goes 
on  to  say: 

N  •  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
•.nis  \  t  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan. 
.:.;  i.-.mree  of  .i  loan  a  grant,  the  .salarv  of  or 
iny  remuneration  whatever  to  any  Individual 
applying  for  idmlssion.  attending,  employed 
by.  teaching  jil.  or  doing  researrh  ut  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  who  !ias  en- 
gaged in  conduct  on  or  after  .'\u«Ubt  I.  1969. 
which  involves  the  use  of  lor  the  .i&slstance 
of  others  in  "he  use  ofl  force  or  the  threat 
of  force  or  the  .seizure  of  property  under  the 
control  of  an  institution  of  higher  education, 
to  require  or  prevent  the  av.illablllty  <■(  ;  er- 
tain  curriculum,  or  to  prevent  the  faculty, 
.'idmlnlstratlve  officials,  or  .studenrs  in  such 
institution  from  t-n^aglng  in  their  duties  or 
pursulnii?  their  studies  at  such  ln.stllutlon 


against  that  harsh  and  sweeping  lan- 
guage, should  the  Senate  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  nothing,  or  should  we  go  in  with 
our  own  language? 

If  we  go  with  no  Senate  lantruaee 
out  of  the  conference,  presumably  wiij 
come  either  nothing,  or  some  modin.'d 
version  of  the  House  approach.  I  honestly 
feel  it  is  the  wrong  approach  and  ':>. 
dangerous  one.  and  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  who 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  In  the  Gnv- 
ernment  attempting  to  punish  individual 
students  or  others  on  college  campu.ses 

Because  of  that,  because  I  felt  ve 
should  not  go  to  conference  with  a 
vacuum,  and  because  I  have  some  '.rry 
strong  feelings  that  there  Is  a  better  wav 
I  offered  and  the  committee  finally  saw 
fit  to  accept  the  language  that  Is  in  this 
bill. 

That  simply  says: 

The   Congress   recommends   the   followine 
limitation. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  L.\BOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'HR  13111  •.  :nak- 
uu'  appropriation-s  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  and  tor  other  purposes 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  think  I 
can  be  very  brief  First,  may  I  say  the 
comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New   York  on  the 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  iwpired 

Mr  COTTON  I  yield  mv.elf  5  more 
minutes 

Mr  President,  that  is  a  sweeping  ap- 
proach It  interftres  with  academic  free- 
dom, and  It  should  not.  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Senator,  under  any  remotest  con- 
tin)-;ency  be  placed  as  a  restriction  on 
this  or  any  other  bill  It  c.innjt  puss  bly 
be  jastly  enforced  It  is  all-enc  in-.passing. 
and  applies  directly  to  people  whase  con- 
duct can  only  be  adequately  evaluated 
by  the  college  auihontie.s 

On  the  other  hand,  the  next  question 
we   have   to   resolve   is   this:    If  we  are 


Something  was  .said  about  that.  Tl;e 
Senator  from  New  York  said  that  con- 
stituted something  more  than  the  sen.se 
of  Congress.  Actually,  that  line  was  put 
in  because,  as  Senators  know.  I  want.^d 
to  make  clear  that  this  was  a  limitation, 
and  could  not  be  subjected  to  a  point  of 
order  that  the  language  constituted  legis- 
lation In  an  appropriation  bill  That  :s 
why  that  sentence  was  put  in. 

What  does  it  do?  It  says  that  when 
any  institution  of  higher  learning  has 
had  a  continuous  history— and  then  :t 
defines  that  term — more  than  two  occa- 
sions; it  has  got  to  be  at  least  three. 
When  there  is  a  continuous  histon,-  of 
disorder  on  the  campus,  consisting  of 
either  of  two  things:  Taking  iwssesslon 
of  college  buildings,  or  interference  with 
other  students  going  to  classes  and  i.iur- 
suing  their  education. 

There  is  not  one  syllable  or  Insinua- 
tion, that  there  is  any  objection  to  peace- 
ful demonstrations,  or  to  picketing  or 
protesting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
aUir's  time  lias  expired. 

Mr  COTTON  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

There  is  not  even  anything  in  there 
that  hints  at  public  meetings  and  inter- 
rupting U  S  Senators  when  they  are 
making  speeches  on  colleges  campuses. 
It  IS  directed  at  mst  two  contingencies: 
Taking  unauthorized  possession  of  col- 
lege property,  or  interference  with  other 
students  in  the  pursuit  of  their  educa- 
tion 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  wiil 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point?  I  should 
like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  on  this 
section. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me.  in  another  2  minutes  I  .shall  have 
completed  my  analysis,  and  then  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield 
Mr  HATFIELD  Fine. 
Mr  COTTON  The  language  goes  on 
to  state  the  further  limitation  that— 

Such  Institution  has  not  punished  any 
such  persons  who  are  students,  has  not 
prosecuted  or  tried  to  prosecute  any  of  such 
persons  who  are  not  students,  and  did  not  re- 
quest assistance  from  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment law  enforcement  officials  in  termi- 
nating such  disorderly  conduct. 
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That  means  just  two  things,  taking 
po.'ssession  of  buildings  or  interfering 
with  classes. 

It  provides: 

That  before  grants,  contracts,  or  renewals 
thereof  with  such  institutions  shall  be  en- 
tered into,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
require   •    •    • 

It  does  not  say  he  must.  It  does  not 
sav  he  shall.  It  says  that  he  may,  if  in  his 
judgment  he  thinks  that  an  institution 
ha.>  not  kept  ius  house  in  order  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  is  a  long  history  of  dis- 
order in  which  one  of  these  two  elements 
exists.  He  may,  he  is  authorized: 

I'o  require  such  institutions  to  submit  a 
pl.m  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
jT'ivides  reasonable  assurance  that  any  dlB- 
ordtrly  conduct  or  unauthorized  possession 
abuve  described  will  not  recur,  or  If  re- 
curring, will  be  dealt  with  effectively. 

It  says  that  in  a  case  where  there  is  a 
history  of  the  college  authorities  per- 
muting students  to  run  rampant,  take 
over  buildings,  and  interfere  with  the 
pi  oces.ses  of  education,  he  may  ask  them, 
the  college  authorities,  to  convince  him 
or  sive  him  some  assurance  that  they 
have  a  definite  plan  to  set  their  house  in 
order  before  grants  are  given  to  them. 

That  does  not  interfere  with  academic 
freedom.  Any  college  that  wants  to  can 
ha'.e  all  the  riots  it  chooses,  have  its 
buudings  taken  over,  and  have  its  stu- 
dents interfered  with.  It  just  means  such 
c:;r;et;es  have  to  pay  their  own  bills,  if 
the  Secretary  sees  fit. 

■\Vhy  should  we  dig  down  into  the 
taspayers"  pockets  and  continue  to  subsi- 
dize campus  riots?  Twenty-five  percent 
of  the  cost  of  higher  education  is  now 
bei'Ac  borne  by  the  Federal  Government 
th!  ugh  grants,  contracts,  research 
scholarships,  fellowships,  and  training 
courses — 25  percent  of  it.  Is  it  unreason- 
able to  suggest  that  in  making  those 
crants  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  look  into  the 
conduct  and  try  to  secure  some  coopera- 
ti  !i  !rom  such  institutions. 

Tins  provision  does  not  include  fellow- 
ships, scholarships,  loans,  or  any  other 
form  of  aid  to  the  individual  student. 

It  IS  clear  and  plain. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  .in  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  I  r.e  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  ask  for  some  further 
clarification  of  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire interpret  the  language  "disorderly 
conduct"  on  line  14  to  Include  the  pos- 
sibiiity  of  drunkeness? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No.  It  goes  on  to  define 
what  disorderly  conduct  does  mean. 
Drunk,  sober,  or  otherwise,  the  only  dis- 
orderly conduct  it  contemplates  is  the 
conduct  involved  in  going  in  and  taking 
over  an  administration  building. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  it  says  here,  "has 
interfered  in  any  way  with  the  right  of 
students  at  such  institution  to  carry  out 
their  regular  educational  activities." 


I  believe  the  Senator  indicated  that 
was  one  possibility  upon  which  this  kind 
of  action  could  be  taken. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  legal  definition  in 
civil  court  could  include  drunkenness, 
I  believe.  It  says : 

Has  Interfered  In  any  way  with  the  right 
of  students  at  such  Institution  to  carry  out 
their  regular  educational  activities;   .  .  . 

Having  been  on  a  university  campus 
professionally  for  about  7  years  of  my 
life,  I  can  tell  the  Senator  of  an  occasion 
when  students  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  had  actually  interfered  with  a 
library.  A  library  is  defined  as  an  educa- 
tional activity. 

I  can  also  indicate  to  the  Senator  occa- 
sions on  which  students  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  had  interfered  with  the 
study  of  other  students  in  dormitories 
during  stated  study  hours. 

I  could  indicate  further  that  there 
have  been  seminars  held  at  night  where 
students  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
had  interfered  with  the  right  of  other 
students  to  carry  out  their  educational 
activities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  phraseology 
"disorderly  conduct"  could  Include 
drunkenness  or  perhaps  being  under  the 
influence  of  drugs  or  some  of  the  other 
activities  that  seem  to  go  on  in  certain 
places  and  could  include  classrooms, 
libraries,  and  dormitories.  At  least,  this 
was  some  of  my  experience  that  as  former 
dean  of  students,  I  found  in  my  academic 
and  administrative  responsibility  in  a 
university. 

I  did  not  know  whether  this  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  such  occasions  or  how 
the  Senator  interpreted  the  language. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Most  of  us  have  been  to 
college.  And  college  students  are  not  and 
never  have  been  models  of  perfection. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Except  the  present 
speakers. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. We  could  except  the  present 
speakers. 

Down  through  the  years  we  have  had 
rough  housing  in  dormitories  and  all 
kinds  of  more  or  less  comparatively 
minor  disorders.  It  is  clear  to  me  from 
the  language  of  the  provision  that  It 
means  taking  over  a  building  or  other 
organized  Interference,  and  not  just  a 
roughhouse,  but  a  real  Interference  that 
disrupts  the  classroom  activities  of  those 
who  are  there  seeking  an  education. 

There  is  no  need  to  put  a  strained  in- 
terpretation on  this.  I  think  the  matter 
has  been  as  carefully  defined  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  college  presidents 
In  my  own  locality  with  whom  I  have 
a  close  personal  relationship  have  not 
raised  one  single  objection  to  this  mat- 
ter. On  one  or  two  occasions  they  have 
suggested  this  as  a  better  approach. 

Lest  I  do  not  get  a  chance  to  make 
my  final  point — and  I  wUl  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  be  patient  with  me  for  a  mo- 
ment— I  revert  to  the  question  with 
which  we  started. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  say  that  this  is  an 
entering  wedge  for  Government  control 
of  education.  That  Is  pure  unadulterated 


poppycock.  We  are  dealing  with  handing 
out  money.  Nobody  is  interfering  with 
the  right  of  freedom  of  colleges  and 
higher  Institutions. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  could  ever  work 
more  injustice  than  to  reach  out  the 
long  hand  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  punish  a  student  because  someone  has 
decided  that  he  should  lose  his  scholar- 
ship loan,  or  some  other  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Is  recognized 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  we  go 
to  conference  with  no  Senate  language 
at  all,  then  I  do  not  see  how  anything 
would  happen  except  that  we  meet  with 
the  House  and  deal  with  their  approach, 
which  I  believe  is  wrong. 

I  do  not  insist  that  everyone  agree  that 
mine  Is  the  right  approach.  But  at  best 
without  Senate  language,  In  conference, 
we  are  likely  to  come  out  with  a  some- 
what watered-down  version  of  the  House 
bill  and  extend  the  provision  to  continue 
pimishing  individuals  and  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
Senator  has  used  the  rest  of  his  allotted 
time,  he  will  have  14  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  now 
1  minute. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
had  been  here  yesterday  when  we  made 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  I  would 
have  provided  for  much  more  time,  I 
hope,  on  this  very  important  matter.  And 
I  am  sure  that  the  leadership  will  not 
mind  my  request  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  additional  10  minutes  provided  for 
each  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  on  line  20,  the  language 
beginning  with  "such  institution"  indi- 
cates that  after  it  has  been  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  that  such  inci- 
dents took  place  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions  

Mr.  COTTON.  It  has  to  be  more  than 
two  occasions. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  such  institution 
has  not  punished  any  such  persons  who 
are  students. 

"When  the  word  "Institution"  is  used 
there,  here,  again,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  for  clarification.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  the  administration  of  that  in- 
stitution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's allotted  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Obviously,  I  mean  suspending,  expel- 
ling, or  in  some  way  administering  pim- 
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ishmem  by  the  institution  itself,  not  by 
anybody  else 

Mr  HATFIELD  What  I  mean  by  that 
IS  that  an  incident  ould  take  place  in  a 
particularly  laree  university,  in  one  class 
or  one  department  of  the  university,  of 
which  the  actual  dean  of  students,  ir 
whoever  the  administrative  officer  was  In 
charge  of  discipline,  might  be  totally  un- 
aware I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  in 
some  universities  there  is  not  this  kind 
of  intimate  communication  between 
everything  that  happens  on  the  campus 
:n  every  classroom  and  the  so-called  ad- 
ministration part  of  the  university 

Mr  CX3TTON  I  know  the  Senator  has 
specialized  knowledge  in  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  minor  incidents.  Tins  language  means 
a  real  not,  taking  over  buildings  or  hold- 
ing up  the  educational  activities  of  a  uni- 
versity The  Senator  Is  straining  the  in- 
terpretation beyond  all  rea.sion.  when  he 
talks  about  incidents.  A  .student  who  is 
drunk  and  prevents  another  student  from 
going  int.0  the  library  would  not  \ye 
)udsed  bjc  Anyone  to  be  in  violation  be- 
cause of  this  language 

I  must  yield  more  time  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  go  Into  that  further,  perhaps 
he   can   ijet   time   from    the   other   .side 

Mr  HATFIELD  I  am  not  on  cither 
side 

Mr  COTTON  I  may  have  some  time 
left, 

I  yield  T  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  distin- 
tjuished  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  first  want  to  address  myself  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  The  real  answer 
to  his  question  is  this  There  Is  no  man- 
date made  to  the  president  of  any  uni- 
versity He  !s  simply  authorized  to  ^'o 
Into  this  subject  pnor  to  entenn.;  into 
the  contracts  or  grants  The  committee 
well  knew  that  there  would  be  de^'rees 
of  seriousness  in  this  matter  and  left 
great  discretion  with  the  president  The 
Senator  will  find  no  mandate  at  all  in 
this  matter  My  own  feeling  is  that  the 
Cotton  amendment  is  vastly  preferable 
to  the  House  amendment 

I  was  a  little  amazed  by  the  difference 
m  approach  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Mlchu'an 
The  Senator  from  New  York  says.  AVe 
want  the  approach  In  the  House  bill." 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  says.  We  do 
not  want  the  approach  in  the  House  bill. 
because  we  do  not  want  any  direct  re- 
lation between  the  Government  and  the 
private  pupil  or  the  one  having  the  fel- 
lowship, and  so  forth  ■■ 

I  think  this  illustrates  how  little 
thought  through  has  b^-en  the  objection 
to  tins  amendment,  which  was  ven-  much 
thought  through  In  the  committee  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  we 
should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  our  pub- 
lic, who  is  putting  up  the  ta.x  money,  the 
Federal  ta.x  money,  has  great  concern 
about  what  is  going  on  on  the  campuses. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Senators 
read  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  entitled,  "The  New  Fas- 
cists." I  will  read  it  hurriedly: 

One  can  agree  or  disagree  with  Dr  S  I 
Hayakawa's  views  on  politics,  higher  edu- 
cation and  campus  .idmlnistratlon  But  there 
can  be  no  dlsagreemeiil  about  the  reception 
he  was  given  by  radical  students  and  some 


nonacademlc  hangers-on  during  his  guest 
lecture  at  Columbia  University  It  was  an 
.irrogant  display  of  t.ital  c-omempi  lor  Iree 
speech  and  academic  freedom  The  rights  of 
those  among  the  1300  student-s  who  had 
come  to  hear  the  president  of  San  Francisco 
State  College,  or  to  question  his  opinions  In 
legitimate  debate,  were  outrageously  violated 
bv  disruptive  mob  action 

Anyone  with  ;i  trace  of  concern  about  the 
free  exchange  tf  Ideas  must  be  appalled  by 
the  need  lor  300  pilice  nn^cerA  protectini^  a 
mans  rli;ht  i)  be  heard  and  an  audience's 
right  to  hear— not  in  an  political  brawl  but 
on  a  university  campus  Thnee  radicals  who 
'■onsldered  the  necessity  for  such  security 
measure*  a  '  victory"  of  their  revi>lutlon  an 
one  of  them  declaimed  demonstrated  only 
their  own  subservience  to  ;he  principlee  of 
totalitarian  Ism  Tliese  are  the  new  fascists  of 
■Tur  generation 

Mr  President,  these  are  pretty  strong 
words  from  the  New  York  Times,  but  it 
IS  about  uhat  the  public  is  thnking  about 
these  demonstrators  on  the  campus  They 
seized  the  occasion  to  put  on  this  great 
demonstration  against  the  one  head  of 
the  one  great  institution  of  learning  who 
has  asserted  most  fully  the  right  of  a  col- 
lege administration  to  require  that  law 
and  order  be  observed  on  the  campus. 
That  is  exactly  what  Dr  Hayakawa  has 
done 

I  do  not  think  that  in  the  spending  of 
f>deral  money,  as  we  do  under  this  ap- 
propriation bill,  we  would  be  on  firm 
grotmd  at  all  if  we  ignored  the  fact  that 
these  things  are  going  on  on  university 
campuses  and  college  campuses 

It  was  the  opinion  of  our  committee 
that  It  was  much  better  to  deal  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  insti- 
tution of  leariilng  on  a  discretionary 
basis  of  the  president  of  that  institution, 
rather  than  to  try  to  carry  the  matter  on 
down  to  the  Individual  student,  the  bor- 
rower, or  the  contractor  I  maintain  that 
It  Is  better  judgment  to  do  !t  that  way  I 
strongly  support  the  Cotton  approach, 
and  I  strongly  di.ssent  from  the  idea  that 
we  should  approve  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  simply  strike 
out  this  matter  as  if  we  were  blind  to  the 
fact  that  this  trouble  does  exist  on  the 
college  campiLses  and  blind  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  appropriating  public  money 
and  that  the  public  has  a  great  inter- 
est In  this  matter  and  will  ex[>ect  us  to  do 
something  to  see  that  anything  that  is 
done  through  the  use  of  Federal  money 
be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  try  to  gain 
better  respect  for  law  and  order  and  bet- 
ter opportimity  for  students  to  u-et  the 
education  they  i;o  there  to  uet. 

Mr  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
Cotton  amendment  which  Is  in  the  bill 

Mr  COTTON   I  thank  the  Senator 

Does  the  Senator  from  Washington  re- 
quire .some  time'' 

Mr   MAGNUSON   No 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  have  been  eloquent  and  well 
reasoned 

However.  I  find  myself  in  support  of 
the  pending  amendment  for  four  basic 
reasons 

First.  I  think  that  when  we  carried  on 
the  long  debate  ovei   many  years  as  to 


whether  there  should  be  Federal  aid  to 
education,  the  main  argument  used  by 
opponents  was  that  it  would  really  mean 
control  by  Qie  P'ederal  Government  of 
our  educational  mstltutions.  Certainly, 
we  see  in  the  bill,  an  indication  of  such 
an  attempt  by  controlling  the  disci- 
plinary actions  on  the  campuses  of  our 
universities  across  the  country — several 
thousand  of  them^by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, because  we  provide  funds  The 
threat  of  cutting  off  those  funds  if  'i.oy 
do  not  adhere  to  an  agreed  upon  policy 
by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment IS  a  very  real  threat  Certainly,  the 
worst  fears  of  those  who  oppose  Federal 
intervention  and  aid  to  education  would 
now  be  realized 

Second,  from  what  I  understand  ol  tne 
intentions  and  desires  of  the  radicals  ulio 
really  wish  to  destroy  the  free  Institu- 
tions of  this  country,  we  possibly,  by  this 
amendment,  would  be  playing  Into  tiicir 
hands  I  have  heard  radicals  say.  I;  ;s 
our  ob.iectlve  to  close  every  college  and 
university  campus  m  America,  if  we  can. 
By  so  doing,  we  would  strike  the  mo.st 
disastrous  blow  we  could  at  the  United 
States  of  America  and  everythin;^  it 
stands  for."  That  is  true. 

I  should  think  that  if  this  authority 
in  the  bill  were  placed  In  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government,  it  would  Imd 
Impetus  to  the  attempts  of  the  radicals 
to  create  disturbances  that  would  then 
call  for  intervention  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Certainly,  it  might  serve  'he 
objectives  of  the  radicals  rather  than 
frustrate  them.  If  they  could  get  the 
Federal  Government  to  cut  off  funds, 
that  would  help  meet  their  obiectlvo  'o 
close  universities  and  colleges  throughout 
the  country. 

Tliird,  I  think  that  for  us  to  take  de- 
feat this  amendment  would  be  in  dlsre- 
^:ard  of  the  advice  we  have  received  from 
the  university  and  coUcec  heads  who  ap- 
peared before  the  permanent  Subc^-'m- 
mittee  on  Investigations  when  wr  wtre 
investigating  campus  disorders.  From 
ono  college  or  university  to  another. 
from  the  east  coast  to  tJie  west,  the  ad- 
ministrators came  to  us  and  said  that. 
in  their  judgment,  it  would  be  wront:  to 
place  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  They  said.  "Let  us 
handle  our  disciplinary  problems  In 
fact,  v.e  think  we  are  uolng  to  do  it  better 
by  shann;,'  responsibility  with  our  stu- 
denus  so  that  we  can  have  this  matter 
handled  at  the  student  level."  Thev  ^a:d 
that  to  leave  discipline  up  to  the  Federal 
Government  would.  In  their  Judgment, 
be  wrcnc 

I  feel  that  we  should  not  impose  upon 
a  Federal  agency  an  authority  nnd  a 
power  which  it  says  it  does  not  want 

Secretary  Finch  could  not  have  been 
clearer  than  when  he  stated  in  his  forth- 
right letter  that  permitting  the  Go\ern- 
ment  to  withdraw  fimds  -'would  InT'O.se 
on  the  campu.ses  a  Federal  presence 
frou.ght  with  dangerous  implications  for 
a  .society  which  cherishes  academic 
freedom  " 

In  concluding,  he  said: 

The  Federal  Government  must  not  be 
placed  in  the  role  of  enforcer  or  overseer  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  other  university  em- 
ployees 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York. 

M:-.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
many  u.seful  things  came  out  of  the  col- 
loquy between  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
The  amendment  that  is  in  the  bill  now, 
.section  407.  provides  that  if  certain 
events  take  place  more  than  twice  on  a 
college  campus,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
cinincnt  is  authorized  to  move  in  and  re- 
cjuire  that  the  university  file  an  accept- 
able plan — acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — that 
will  control  .■^uch  incidents  m  the  future. 
What  are  those  occurrences  that  take 
place'.' 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  one-half  minute  on 
mv  time? 

.Mr  GOODELL  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
aiM  from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
com'^el'ed  to  correct  my  f  lend.  The  pro- 
usion  does  not  provide  if  two  cmtingen- 
cies  take  place  rn  the  campus  the  Federal 
Cro\ernment  .v^uld  move  in  because  they 
can  only  move  in  If  the  institution  made 
no  attempt  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Yes:  I  am  coming 
to  that  I  have  no  desire  to  misrepre- 
.sent  the  Senator's  amendment  because 
I  am  against  it  as  it  is  w-ithout  mls- 
representins  it. 

First  of  all.  if  one  of  two  things  takes 
place,  then  this  section  will  be  operable: 
One.  for  di.sorderly  conduct  that  has 
interfered  in  any  way  with  the  right  of 
students  at  such  institution  to  carry  out 
their  retiular  educational  activities.  It 
docs  not  say  organized  disorderly  con- 
duct It  does  not  .say  as  a  part  of  a 
movement  It  says  'disorderly  conduct 
that  has  interfered  in  any  way  with  the 
riiiht  of  students. ■'  If  that  happens  more 
than  twice  that  is  the  triggering  device 
for  the  operation  of  the  section.  Then, 
there  is  the  second  proviso  of  taking  over 
a  building  in  an  unauthorized  way. 

I';  addition,  there  is  another  require- 
ment that  if  either  of  those  events  takes 
place  this  section  roes  into  effect,  provid- 
ing the  institution  has  not  punished  the 
-Students  or  prosecuted  or  tried  to  prose- 
cute any  of  such  persons  who  were  not 
students. 

But  ns  I  read  the  language,  if  the 
university  has  called  in  the  State  or 
local  police,  even  though  you  qualify  in 
every  other  way.  the  section  would  not 
be  operable.  So  there  is  a  special  pressure 
on  the  institution,  whatever  happens,  to 
bniiL'  in  the  local  or  State  police. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 
Mr.  COTTON.  In  order  to  do  so,  it 
provides  that — 

Such  institution  as  not  punished  any  such 
persons  who  are  students,  has  not  pros- 
e:-ated  or  tried  to  prosecute  any  of  such 
persons  who  were  not  students,  or  did  not 
request  assistance  from  any  State  or  local 
government  law  enforcement  offlclals. 


If  they  did  any  of  those  three  things 
the  section  would  not  be  triggered  off; 
any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me  for  1 
additional  minute? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  the  whole 
point  I  am  making.  If  they  have  done 
any  of  those  things,  the  section  is  not 
operable.  So  the  university  is  put  in  a 
position,  if  they  want  to  protect  them- 
selves, where  all  they  have  to  do  is  call 
in  the  State  or  local  police  on  anything 
that  happens.  It  has  been  proved  that 
this  is  the  worst  possible  thing  that  can 
happen.  If  it  is  the  desire  to  escalate 
one  of  these  incidents,  just  immediately 
call  in  the  State  or  local  police. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  are  all  in  agreement  that  this  is  a 
distressing  and  objectionable  situation. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  do  not 
think  any  Senator  or  anyone  in  the 
country  thinks  we  should  tolerate  this 
sort  of  situation.  The  bastion,  the  one 
remaining  bulwark  of  academic  freedom 
of  expression  is  the  university.  If  we 
destroy  the  universities,  then  we  have 
destroyed  the  very  essence  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

I  have  read  this  provision  carefully  and 
there  is  a  part  that  disturbs  me.  I  do  not 
find  any  fault  with  this  amendment  until 
I  get  down  to  the  last  line  on  page  63. 
I  do  not  find  too  much  fault  with  the 
university  punishing  a  student  -who  has 
conducted  himself  in  a  disorderly  manner 
so  as  to  disrupt  the  regular  daily  studies 
of  his  fellow  students;  and  the  univer- 
sity certainly  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
there. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  come  to  the 
next  part  which  reads: 

Such  institution  has  not  punished  any 
such  persons  who  are  students,  has  not  prose- 
cuted or  tried  to  prosecute  any  of  such  per- 
sons who  are  not  students — 

That  is  a  legitimate  request.  They 
should  try  it.  If  nonstudents  break  into 
a  building  and  try  to  take  it  over,  they 
are  trespassing  and  they  should  try  to 
have  them  prosecuted. 

But  this  is  where  I  find  fault.  The 
section  then  provides : 

and  did  not  request  assistance  from  any  State 
or  local  government  law  enforcement  officials 
in  terminating  such  disorderly  conduct  or 
unauthorized  possession. 

I  am  afraid  we  may  be  encouraging 
exactly  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said  would  be  encouraged  because  that 
is  what  all  these  rowdies  are  looking 
for — for  the  college  authorities  to  call  in 
the  police — and  then  the  rowdies  induce 
the  entire  faculty  and  student  body  to 
demonstrate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute  so  that  I  may  answer  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  was  not 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate.  This 
was  an  area,  and  I  asked  before  debate 


started  consent  to  amend  the  language 
by  changing  that  "and"  to  "or." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  delete  it  completely. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  no  particular  in- 
tention to  do  that,  but  I  was  told  I  could 
not  do  it  until  the  time  had  expired  and 
that  is  why  it  was  not  done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  it  should  be 
deleted. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor for  putting  his  finger  on  the  one 
thing  that  bothers  me,  too. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  reading  from  the 
printed  bill.  The  next  paragraph  is 
worse.  It  reads: 

That  before  grants,  contracts,  or  renewal 
thereof  -with  such  Institutions  shall  be  en- 
tered into,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire such  Institutions  to  submit  a  plan  or 
program  which,  In  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, provides  reasonable  assurance  that 
any  disorderly  conduct  or  unauthorized  pos- 
session above  described  will  not  recur,  or  if 
recurring,  will  be  dealt  with  effectively. 

I  do  not  know  what  that  language 
means.  I  tell  Senators  frankly  that  is  a 
guarantee  I  do  not  think  anybody  could 
give.  Many  of  our  administrators  in  our 
universities  have  not  moved  fast  enough 
to  prosecute,  but  this  idea  that  they  have 
to  give  assurance  it  will  not  happen 
again,  to  my  mind,  is  impossible  to  guar- 
antee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire   has   15   minutes   remaining. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Would  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  mind  using  some  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
so  right  now.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Some  Senators  have  raised  objections 
and  I  think  they  are  very  logical. 

They  have  said,  if  this  language  were 
adopted,  that  some  Communists  and 
some  people  who  want  to  close  the  uni- 
versities would  instigate  a  disorder  jtist 
for  the  sake  of  causing  the  university  to 
lose  its  research  grants  and  other  help 
from  the  Government.  To  them  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  any  university  to 
safeguard  itself  against  that  contin- 
gency because  all  they  have  to  do  is 
take  a  firm  stand. 

A  higher  institution  of  learning  which 
has  had  a  series  of  disorders  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  peaceful  picket- 
ing or  protesting,  disorders  that  take 
over  property  or  Interfere  with  students 
in  their  education  or  going  to  classes, 
more  than  two  and,  they  have  not  done 
anything  about  it,  they  have  suspended 
no  one,  they  have  not  tried  to  prosecute 
anyone,  they  have  called  In  no  outside 
aid,  all  those  things  have  to  be  there  so 
that  the  Communists  will  not  be  able 
to  put  the  universities  out  of  business.  I 
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would  guarantee  that  out  of  all  those 
colleges  and  universities  In  this  coun- 
try.  we  could  count  on  the  Angers  of  our 
two  hands  the  number  that  would  Act  to 
that  situation,  because  it  would  liave  to 
be  extreme  Then,  :n  addition,  tliey  com- 
plain that  we  should  not  ask  the  Secre- 
tan.-  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  exercise  any  such  authority.  He  does 
not  have  to.  It  Is  purely  permis-sive.  Who 
Is  »;oin«  to  protect  the  taxpayers'  Who 
Is  It  that  makes  the  grants  and  awards 
the  contracts'  It  Is  the  Department  of 
Health.  fJducation.  and  Welfare  When 
the  Secretary  himself  says — he  told  a 
different  story  to  me.  he  said  he  did  not 
like  my  language  because  :t  threw  the 
budget  off.  but  he  testified  In  committee 
that  It  was  far  better  than  the  House 
language — but  when  he  sends  up  a  tele- 
gram and  letters,  and  says.  "I  do  not 
want  this  authority."  I  do  not  blame  him 
Who  will  .say  that  if  he  does  not  even 
want  the  authority,  he  will  abuse  it? 

My  personal  opinion  is  'hat  he  prob- 
ably would  not  use  it.  Certainly  there  is 
no  danger  that  he  would  start  in  and 
malte  himself  a  tyrant  and  place  the 
hea\T  hand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  administration  of  a  college 
He  would  be  the  last  one  to  do  that  So 
would  any  other  Secretary  That  is  why 
they  do  not  want  it.  but  the  taxpayers 
want  something  done 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
hope  the  Secretar>-  will  use  it  in  an  ap- 
propriate case,  that  we  will  not  be  pro- 
tectmg  the  taxpayers'  money  unless  he 
is  authorized  to  use  it.  It  :s  only  on  a 
third  strike  basis.  We  allow  three  strikes 
for  many  things  in  this  counlr>-.  and 
this  would  give  institutions  of  learning 
the  opportunity  to  see  that  we  do  have 
law  and  order.  This  would  be  the  Secre- 
tary speaking  for  the  coimtry  and  he 
would  be  protecting  the  taxpayers' 
money  This  would  be  completely  at  his 
discretion  and  could  be  done  by  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  big- 
gest problem  with  this  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  not 
even  been  mentioned,  that  is,  it  is  m 
an  appropriation  bill,  good  for  only  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  Here,  every 
year,  we  redebate  things  which  are  com- 
pletely non>;erniane  to  the  issue  in  an 
appropriation  measure  which  is,  how- 
much  money  are  we  going  to  give  higher 
education  And  then  what  do  we  ask  of 
the  college  president?  We  have  to  in- 
terpret that  to  mean  the  worst  kind  of 
Federal  control  of  education.  That  is 
why  they  are  protesting.  We  put  a  tele- 
gram on  every  Member's  desk  from  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  That 
is  what  this  IS  all  about.  Read  last  years 
appropriation  bill  It  is  a  180  difference 
from  what  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire '  Mr  ConoN  i  wants  to  do  this 
year 

Last  year  we  did  substantially  wh.it  is 
done  In  the  higher  education  law  We 
dealt  with  the  individual  student  This 
year  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp-hlre 
comes  in  with  a  totally  new  proposition 
I  admire  his  frankne.ss  and  his  candor. 


which  Is  tjrpical  of  ium.  He  says  m  ef- 
fect. "Of  course.  I  want  to  reverse  this 
thing  I  am  t;oing  to  let  out  the  individ- 
ual student  and  go  after  the  institution." 
Mr  President,  it  does  not  make  that 
much  difference  that  he  will  go  after  It 
mildly  or  quietly,  or  give  the  Secretary 
the  authority.  What  the  .\merlcan  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  are  alrald 
of  IS  precisely  that  authority.  TTiey 
would  like  to  know  what  the  deal  is 
rather  tlian  leave  it  to  the  Secret-arj-. 
Tliat  Is  the  worst  kind  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  higher  education  Tliat  is 
exactly  what  my  amendment  is  all 
about. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Michigan  Mr. 
Hart  I  and  I  are  not  in  disagreement.  I 
may  have  mi.ssiioken  myself  as  to  the 
exact  terms  of  what  was  In  last  year, 
and  I  may  have  referred  to  the  House 
bill.  Tlie  fact  Is  that  we  have  dealt  with 
this  matter  of  lower  and  higher  educa- 
tion. Tliese  are  things  which  .should  be 
dealt  with,  leaving  decisions  to  the  Indi- 
vidual institution  We  get  .set  with  guide- 
lines on  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  arguing  about,  leaving 
It  to  the  individual  institution  to  deter- 
mine the  instigators,  the  disrupters,  and 
so  forth  Now  we  want  to  take  it  away 
and  m  .some  form  give  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary. That  is  a  180  turn  and  is 
not  In  the  interest  of  higher  education 
or  of  Federal  aid.  That  Is  why  we  are 
against  it 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  high  time  the  Sen- 
ate struck  It  out  100  percent  and  decided 
that  it  Is  not  going  to  deal  with  this 
type  of  response.  That  is  here  In  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  Why  do  we  have  the 
Committee  on  Labor  .md  Public  Welfare 
for?  If  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
going  to  run  education,  and  defense,  and 
IS  going  to  run  transportation,  and  Is  go- 
ing to  run  evervthlng  else  and  decide 
the  basic  [xjlicles.  we  might  as  well  go 
out  of  business  and  forget  it  That  Is  the 
Issue  before  the  Senate. 

Here  we  aie  agam  with  this  question 
in  some  different  form.  It  is  a  180' 
change.  I  deeply  believe  that  the  Senate 
should,  in  its  wisdom,  decide  who  will 
handle  this  thing,  an  educational  com- 
mittee with  an  education  bill,  thought 
through  from  the  educational  point  of 
\iew.  or  handle  it  on  the  budgetary  level. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  that  .should 
be  clear  notice  to  everyone,  that  if  we 
are  going  to  handle  this  on  the  money 
level.  It  will  be  notice  to  the  institutions 
of  hiKher  learning  that  we  will  be  using 
money  power  to  tell  them  how  they  are 
going  to  run  their  institutions.  There 
Is  no  other  way  out 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  am  very 
m.uch  interested,  indeed,  to  hear  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  reproaching  me 
for  trying  to  put  this  language  into  an 
appropriation  bill 

Let  me  inform  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  I  first  intro- 
duced this  in  the  form  of  a  bill  because 
I  felt  that  Its  place  was  in  a  legislative 
act.  Then  I  picked  up  the  Congressional 
Directory  and  I  di.scovered  that  the 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  to 
whom  the  bill  wculd  be  referred  is  my 
dear  friend  and  highly  respected  Senator 
from  Texas    Mr   Yarbokoughi. 


And  who  was  the  ranking  Republuan 
on  that  committee? 

My  dear  friend  and  highly  respected 
Senator   from  New   York    iMr.  Javits) 
Liiughter  1 
I  knew  instantly  what  my  chance-  were 
of  getting  that  bill  reported  out  of  '.'leir 
committee.   :  More  laughter  1 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  Senator  from 
New  York  read  the  first  sentence  he 
knew  that  he  would  be  against  it. 

He  was  against  it  when  he  heard  who 
introduced  it 

That  IS  win  it  is  in  an  appropnition 
bill,  becau.se  we  did  not  have  a  Ci.:na- 
mans  chance  of  getting  it  in  anv  ^  ther 
bill. 
That  IS  my  answer. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  H.iinp- 
shlre  '  Mr.  Cotton  )  is  asking  us  to  do  is  to 
legislate  his  bill  because  he  could  in  t  ^et 
It  m  any  other  bill. 

He  could  amend  the  higher  edui ,  -.on 
bill  on  the  floor  as  easily,  but  he  ci.oo.ses 
a  money  bill  because  he  is  on  the  Aipro- 
priations  Committee. 
It  IS  as  .simple  as  that. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  anvthing 
against  the  Senator  from  Texas  Mr. 
Yarboroughi  or  myself.  It  is  our  !uty 
to  seek  to  act  upon  what  we  bcl;eve 
in  or  do  not  believe  in.  There  arc  n.any 
members  on  that  committee.  Some  .-.lay 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  H  iriip- 
shlre  and  would  fight  tooth  and  i.a::  for 
the  proposition.  I  have  lost  many  ;  :  .vi- 
sions in  committee,  on  the  floor,  a:;d  In 
conference.  I  probably  will  again. 

But  I  must  say  this  is  a  very  rari  :ca- 
son  why  the  Senate — I  understand  vhy 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Mr. 
Cotton  i  wants  to  put  it  here — should  ^:o 
along  with  such  an  unwise  course  ri'.at 
is  a  great  reason — because  he  knou.^-  he 
could  not  get  it  in  a  higher  educatio:.  bill. 
Why  not  do  it  on  the  floor  or  some  o:her 
place?  Why  not  use  that  as  a  reason  •  hy 
we  should  do  an  unwise  thing  1:.  'his 
bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  we  not  chane  it 
to  political  maneuvering? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  do  not  like  to  u.se  -hat 
term. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President   -.vill 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  aspect  of  this 
that  has  intrigued  me  Is  that  there  is 
great  opposition,  which  I  share,  t  ^  the 
unfair  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Go. ern- 
ment  into  elementary  school  problems. 
Yet  those  same  people  who  object  to  the 
Federal    Government's    intruding    into 
education  at  that  level  here  want  :•  to 
intrude  at  the  higher  level. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  bothers  me.  It 
IS  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  gomg  too  far — ar.d  I 
have  often  said  this  in  the  past— into 
activities  at  the  elementary  level. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  can  be  consistent 
with  my  past  position  if  I  approve  this 
provision  saying  that  the  Secretary 
should  call  the  tune  for  all  the  colleges. 
Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.    JAVITS    That   is   exactly   ni:in 

That  IS  the  reason  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me  we 
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should  not  vote  to  federalize  higher  edu- 
cation any  more  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary. ,    ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

liic  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
liad  a  little  fun  with  my  friend  from 
Nc'.v  York  about  his  committee.  I  want 
to  say  I  am  sure  tliat  if  I  had  gone  to 
h:>  committee  and  sought  a  hearing,  he 
would  liave  been  most  courteous.  He  al- 
ways is.  I  am  equally  sure  he  would  not 
agree.  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  peo- 
ple wiio  are  digging  into  their  pockets 
and  who  are  i>aying  the  bill  are  not 
anxious  to  have  their  money  spent  in  this 
\',av. 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  this  provi- 
.Mon  couid  apply  only  to  a  few  colleges, 
and  then  after  a  long  and  flagrant  his- 
tory of  disorder.  It  does  not  put  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  field  of 
running  the  colleges. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  that 
the  provision  requires  the  disorder  to 
be  long  and  flagrant.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Secretary,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  could 
fii.d  it  rather  easily.  I  do  not  see  that 
kind  of  language. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  me  call  the  Sena- 
tors  attention  to  the  language.  First, 
there  must  be  a  series,  and  that  is  more 
tlian  two  occasions.  Second,  on  those 
occasions  the  college  must  not  have  done 
ai.ything.  If  it  suspended  one  student, 
if  It  expelled  one  student,  if  it  prose- 
cuted one  student  who  had  Interfered 
on  the  campus,  or  If  it  called  in  one 
police  officer,  this  provision  would  not 
take  effect. 

Furthermore,  It  is  purely  optional  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary.  It  simply  says 
he  is  authorized  if  he  thinks  It  is  neces- 
sary. 

We  know  colleges  that  have  had  real 
distress  and  trouble.  We  know  in  many 
cases  they  have  done  their  best  and  are 
not  blameworthy.  I  doubt  if  there  are 
many  colleges  that  have  had  a  series  of 
at  least  three  occasions  when  either  the 
buildings  were  taken  over  or  classes  and 
activities  had  been  disrupted,  that  have 
not  disciplined  the  offender.  I  doubt  at 
the  moment  that  a  single  college  would 
b(  affected  by  this  provision.  But  we  do 
not  want  any  college  to  get  into  that 
situation  and  I  do  not  want  the  tax- 
1  ayer's  money  used  in  places  like  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  happened  in 
;)laces  like  Columbia,  which  is  an  out- 
tanding  example,  and  at  institutions  in 
California.  If  they  are  not  affected  by  this 
provision,  then  no  other  school  would  be 
adected. 

Mr,  COTTON.  If  It  has  happened  three 
times,  it  would  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  giving  a  bureaucrat  or  sm 
appointed  official  In  the  executive  this 
arbitrary  power  in  the  field  of  education. 

I  have  just  finished  a  conference  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  find  a  strange  situa- 


tion in  which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee apparently  was  trying  to  specify 
a  program  of  which  the  legislative  com- 
mittee disapproved.  So  what  the  Senator 
has  said  and  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said  about  legislating  au- 
thorization strikes  a  responsive  chord, 
because  in  that  field  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  undertook  to 
provide  unbudgeted  estimates  for  planes 
to  Taiwan  and  an  extra  $50  million  for 
Korea  without  express  approval. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  on 
limited  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  what  the  Sena- 
tor said  about  the  legislative  committee 
short  circuiting  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee strike  a  responsive  chord. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  Senator's  responsive  chord,  but  he 
has  had  experience  in  this  field,  and  I 
doubt  if  he  approves  of  the  House  ap- 
proach of  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment start  imdertaking  to  find  the  guilty 
and  punishing  them.  The  Senator  Is 
against  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am.  If  this  is  a 
minimum,  if  I  have  to  choose  between 
this  amendment  and  the  House  provision, 
I  will  take  the  Senator's  amendment,  but 
I  did  not  imderstand  that  that  was  the 
choice. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  the  choice.  The 
House  wants  the  other  system.  The  choice 
here  is:  Do  we  want  to  put  this  provision 
in  or  approve  the  other  system?  Nobody 
but  the  college  can  decide  who  is  the 
instigator  and  who  is  an  innocent 
bystander. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  think  that 
was  the  only  choice. 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  If  this  provision  is 
stricken  out  and  the  Senate  insists  on  its 
stand,  we  do  not  have  any. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  go  to  conference 
with  the  House  proposal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  for  that 
proposal.  

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  to  strike  the  provision  requires  a 
"yea"  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
a  motion  to  strike  or  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  strike  a  provision  which  is  now  in  the 
bUl. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holldjgs*  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  would  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper)  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTJ  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  49, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bayh 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Dule 

Eaeieton 

Fr.lbrltiht 

Goodell 

Gore 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Harris 


.\llen 

Allott 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Bird.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 


.\nderson 

Cooper 

Hollings 
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YEAS— 49 

Hart 

Ilartke 

Hatfield 

Hushes 

Jackson 

Javits 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

NAYS — 43 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Holland 

Kruska 

Jordan.  NO. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

MiUer 

NOT  VOTING— 8 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Rlbico.T 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Stevens 

Tydinys 

Williams.  N.J. 

■yarborough 

Yount;,  Ohio 


Murphy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  in, 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Inouye 

Kennedy 

Mundt 


Russell 
Symington 


So  Mr.  JAVITS'  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  bill  is  now  open  to 
further  amendment.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  was  the  last  of  the  amendments  on 
which  we  have  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  amendment  Nos.  407,  408,  409, 
and  the  bill  is  now  open  to  further 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    429 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  amendment  on  the  desk  that  was 
intended  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  He  was  taken  ill  and  is  not 
present  today.  He  intended  to  call  up 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  the  amend- 
ment for  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  lines  18-19.  insert  the  lollow- 
ing:  strike  "$250,0(X).OO0"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$250,500,000,  of  which  $5,054,000 
shall  be  available  for  grants  pursuant  to 
section  309(c)". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  was 
concerned  about  has  been  taken  care  of 
by  the  Yarborough  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFP^ICER  Mr  Cook 
In  the  chair  >  The  amendment  is  not  in 
order  The  flsures  included  in  the 
amendment  are  already  included  in  a 
previous  amendment  to  the  bill 

Mr  MAGNUSOV  Mr  President.  I  was 
i,'oin«  to  a.sl<  with  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  would  know  that 
we  had  looked  at  :t  I  was  iioint;  to  ex- 
plain that  It  has  been  taken  care  of  in 
a  previou-^  amendment  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  will  not  think  we  were 
unaware  of  his  amendment 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  withdrawn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  unendm^'nt  is  withdrawn 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  there 
is  !)e!idinK  before  tfie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  S  .?ll.'8.  a  bil'  krrantiru'  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  ConLTe.ss  to  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the 
Distrtet  if  Columbia  to  negotiate  and 
cntennto  a-TX)mpact  to  establish  a  multi- 
>tate  authority  to  operate  the  Wash- 
inaton-Baltlmore  metropolitan  area's 
airp<irts.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  holdinn  hearings 
on  this  bill  since  it  deals  with  interstate 
commerce 

Under  the  Legislative  Reorcanizatlon 
Act.  the  Judiciary  Committee  has.  juris- 
diction to  consider  compacts  ^'enerally. 
and  particularly  in  pursuance  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ixs  contained  ;n  article  I. 
section  10 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  authorized  that  request  be 
made  that  It  be  discharged  from  consid- 
eration of  S  3128  at  this  time,  with  the 
understanding  that  when  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  completed  h.earings  on 
the  bill  that  S  3128  be  again  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  its  jurisdiction 
m  compliance  with  the  provision  of  ar- 
ticle I,  section  10.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  3128  at  this  time:  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  that  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  has  completed  hearings 
thereon  the  bill  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Senate  and  again  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  the  purposes 
previously  mentioned 

The  PRF:SIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  '  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR.  13111'  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  De.narynents 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ervding 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr  Mathias'  and  me? 
Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  trom   Maryland 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President.  I  am 
encouraged  that  the  bill  contains  in  it  a 
bloc  grant  which  will  permit  continua- 
tion of  the  program  which  was  initiated 
a  year  or  so  ago  to  combat  the  plague 
of  rats  in  central  cities  Important  rat 
control  project-s  are  now  underway  in 
Baltimore  Washington,  and  nther  cities 
where  rats  present  a  major  menace  to 
public  health  and  especially  to  the  health 
(jf  children 

Ttiese  program.s  are  supported  by  Fed- 
eral funds  under  section  314' c  of  the 
Partnership  for  Health  Act.  in  accord 
with  an  amendment  to  that  act  which  I 
sponsored  in  the  other  body  in  196"  and 
which  was  primarily  sponsored  in  this 
body  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr  Javits'  In  fiscal 
1969.  l.S  projects  received  .i  total  of  S15.- 
019.427  in  PVderal  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Experience  has  shown  that  developmg 
an  effective  rat  control  program  requires 
patience  and  perseverance  The  heart  of 
such  a  program  is  really  neighborhood 
action,  using  area  residents  to  identify 
health  and  sanitation  problems,  kill  rats, 
and  educate  the  community  in  the  types 
of  practices  which  will  prevent  rodents 
from  returning  to  the  area.  It  is  not  a 
!0b  which  can  be  done  successfully  over- 
night. 

I  was  therefore  very  pleased  to  receive 
assurances  from  the  I>partment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that,  de- 
spite overall  budgetary  strains,  rat  con- 
trol projects  would  be  funded  in  fiscal 
1970  at  the  same  level  of  S15  million  as 
in  fiscal  1969  Dr.  John  W.  Cashman, 
Director  of  the  Community  Health  Serv- 
ice, wrote  me  on  September  9: 

Although  no  funds  were  .->peclflcally  ear- 
marked in  our  authorization  request  for 
Fiscal  1970  for  this  problem,  .in  :idminls'r,-i- 
flve  decision  has  been  made  to  earmark  $15 
million  of  the  appropriation  request,  now 
tjendlng  consideration,  to  continue  to  sup- 
port rodent  control  project  grrants  during 
Fiscal  1970  at  the  same  level  ;is  In  Fiscal 
1969 

The  appropnations  bill  now  pending 
does  contain  sBO  milhon.  the  full  amount 
authorized,  for  project  grants  for  all  pur- 
IX)ses  imder  section  314tti.  This  Is  the 
amount  requested  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  these  rat  control  proj- 
ects are  extremely  imp<irtant  and  promis- 
ing. The  Federal  funding  of  S15  million 
IS  quite  modest  in  compan.son  to  other 
public  health  programs  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  need.  Any  reductions  in  this 
funding  would  have  serious  consetjuences 
and  would  badly  undermine  the  construc- 
tive efToits  now  underway  in  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  other  cities. 

It  IS  very  heartening  to  know  that  the 
administration  docs  intend  to  maintain 
its  commitment  to  these  projects.  I  in- 
tend to  follow  the  course  of  this  program 
carefully  and  to  insure  that  it  will  be 
sustained 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Pr-sident,  in  Septem- 


ber of  1967.  the  House  of  Representatives, 
m  considering  the  partnership  for  health 
amendments  of  1967.  added  $20  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal  year 
1969  to  the  authorization  for  State  pro;. 
ect  grants  for  the  purpose  of  rat  com:  1 
However,  this  additional  sum  was  not 
added  for  fiscal  year  1970.  the  final  year 
of  authorization  in  this  law.  I  therefore 
introduced  on  January  23.  for  myself  .i^d 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  Senator 
GooDELL.  S  ,576.  a  measure  to  correct  tt.;s 
situation,  increasing  from  $80,000,000  to 
$100,000,000  the  authorization  for  proji-i  t 
grants  for  health  services  development 
under  the  Partnership  for  Health  Act, 
with  the  understanding,  lus  in  1967.  that 
this  increased  sum  will  be  used  for  rat 
control. 

Since  the  present  authorization  ran  cut 
on  January  30.  I  promptly  wrote  the  ci;s- 
tmguished  chairman  of  the  Labor  lu.d 
Public  Welfare  Committee  requestms 
early  consideration  for  this  measure  :n 
order  that  it  might  be  enacted  into  :,i\v 
in  sufficient  time  to  have  full  effect  Si:;- 
ator  Yarborot-gh  kindly  quickly  :.- 
quested  a  report  on  my  bill  and  the  ;  - 
\xin  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Fd  ;- 
cation,  and  Welfare — signed  by  the  Act- 
ing Secretary.  John  Veneman — informed 
us: 

For  1970,  President  Nixon  Is  proposlne  :.n 
.ipproprlatlon  equal  to  the  full  amount  now 
authorized  for  section  .■U4i<'t  project  u-r^rits 
While  no  funds  are  specifically  earm.irked  tor 
rat  control,  such  proer.-.ms  will  receive  l.i;;h 
priority  In  competition  for  a  share  of  T.e 
«80  million  request  With  the  assurance  that 
rat  control  projects  will  be  proposed  '.d 
funded  next  year  at  least  at  the  same  (lo;;,.r 
level  -iS  in  1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lull 
text  of  the  report  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

'See  exhibit  1. ' 

Mr  JAVITS  I  then  wrote  Under  Sec- 
retary Veneman  expressing,'  my  concern 
about  the  problem  of  rat  control  a:;d 
made  quite  clear  that  I  was  relying  upon 
his  assurance  that  rat  control  projects 
will  be  L'lven  a  high  priority  for  a  share 
of  this  S80  million  request  and  that  they 
will  be  propo.sed  and  fimded  next  year 
at  least  at  the  same  dollar  level  as  ;n 
1969. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  letter  of  July  7  to  Under  Secre- 
tan,-  Veneman  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibit  2  ■ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I,  too.  share  the  concern 
expressed  by  my  colleague  that  not  only 
should  President  Nixon  continue  to  sup- 
port an  appropriation  equal  to  the  full 
amount  now  authorized  for  section  314 
'e>  project  '-'rants,  but  also,  that  the 
Secretary  will  fund  rat  control  proj- 
ects— as  we  have  both  been  assured — 
at  the  same  dollar  level  as  in  1969  when 
SI. 5. 000. 1.00  was  made  available  to  sup- 
port basic  education  and  health  educa- 
tion programs  directed  at  rat  control 

In  the  light  of  the  estimated  $1  billion 
damage  annually  incurred  by  rats  in  the 
United  States,  this  $15  million  appropria- 
tion  is   a   prudent  investment.   It   is   a 
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modest  proportion  of  the  more  than  $3 
billion  siM?nt  amiually  to  dispose  of  the 
millK^ns  of  tons  of  garbage  and  trash 
wluch  harbor  rats. 

In  human  rather  than  economic  terms, 
u  becomes  even  more  critical — approxi- 
mately 14,000  cases  of  rat  bites  are  re- 
ported annually  in  our  country. 

In  my  State  of  New  York,  the  State  has 
appropriated  approximately  $2.3  mil- 
lion—and local  communities  $350.000 — 
lor  pro-: rams  which  seek  to  exterminate 
rats  and  eliminate  their  harborages  and 
food  and  water  supplies.  In  addition,  the 
State  health  department  is  carrying  out 
research  in  rodent  control, 

I   might   add   that   rats   are  both   an 
urban  and  rural  problem.  While  thought 
ol  widely  as  a  problem  principally  affect- 
ing the  slum  dweller,  this  year  the  press 
reported  a  large  colony  of  rats  infesting 
an  exclusive  block  of  Park  Avenue  in  New 
York  City  brin'^ing  home  the  realization 
that  the  rat  problem  belongs  to  us  all.  As 
one  citizen  was  quoted  as  saying:  "The 
idea  of  rats  crawling  around  on  children 
m  the  ghetto  really  hits  home  when  you 
>ee  them  on  Park  Avenue." 
Exhibit  1 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare, 

Washington.  June  8,  1969. 
Hon   Ralph  Yarborotjgh, 
Cf: airman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  VS.  Senate. 
Pear  Mr    Chairman:  This  letter  Is  in  re- 
.spoiise  to  your  request  of  February  3,  1969, 
for  a  report  on  S.  576,  a  bill  "To  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  one 
additional   year   the   authorization  of  proj- 
ect prants  for  rat  control." 

The  tain  would  amend  section  314(e)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  $100 
million  Instead  of  $80  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  recognizes  that  rodent  control  is 
an  essential  element  in  improving  the  en- 
vironmental health  conditions  of  the  Na- 
tion's urban  communities.  Accordingly,  in 
fiscal  1969,  the  first  year  In  which  project 
grant  funds  were  available  for  this  purpose, 
1,5  awards  totaling  $15  million  have  been 
made  to  support  basic  sanitation  and  health 
oducailon  programs  directed  at  rat  control  in 
flum  areas. 

For  1970.  President  Nixon  Is  proposing  an 
appropriation  equal  to  the  full  amount  now 
authorized  for  section  314(e)  project  grants. 
While  no  funds  are  specifically  earmarked  for 
rat  control,  such  programs  will  receive  high 
priority  in  competition  for  a  share  of  the  $80 
r.ullloii  request,  with  the  assurance  that 
rat  control  projects  will  be  proposed  and 
funded  next  year  at  least  at  the  same  dollar 
level  as  In  1969 

One  result  cf  the  recently  completed  re- 
view of  the  1970  budget  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  previous  Administration  has 
been  the  President's  decision  to  further 
stimulate  implementation  of  the  "bloc 
urant"  approach  embodied  in  section  314(d) 
of  the  Public  Health  Serv'lce  Act.  States  will 
be  actively  encouraged  to  use  additional  "bloc 
grant"  funds  to  be  made  available  In  1970 
♦o  undertake  tradltlcnal  disease  control  ac- 
'Ivities  like  tubercvilosls  control,  preferably 
in  conjtuicthm  with  famlly-orlented  compre- 
hensive liealth  care  programs.  As  a  result, 
protect  grant  monies  now  allocated  for  these 
purposes  can  be  redirected  to  concentrate  on 
problems  of  .special  significance  such  as  rat 
control  and  expanded  Implementation  of  a 
nationwide  rubella  vaccination  program 
without  the  need  for  raising  the  present  1970 
authorization  celling  for  section  314(e). 


From  the  enactment  of  sections  314(d)  and 
314(e) .  It  was  envisioned  that  traditional  ac- 
tivities like  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  venereal 
disease  control  would,  over  time,  be  "spun- 
off"  from  project  to  "bloc  grant"  support  as 
they  matured  and  became  widely  accepted  in 
practice.  This  does  not  Imply  an  abrupt 
termination  of  grant  support  for  the  older 
disease  control  programs.  On  the  contrary, 
the  transition  from  project  to  "bloc  grant" 
support  will  be  achieved  in  the  least  dis- 
ruptive manner  possible.  Section  314(e) 
funds  will  also  continue  to  be  available  for 
support  of  tuberculosis  and  other  control  ac- 
tivities which,  by  measurement  against  ob- 
jective criteria,  are  shown  to  represent  an 
innovative  approach  to  disease  control,  or 
are  to  combat  a  situation  of  special  regional 
or  national  significance. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  Veneman, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Exhibit  2 

July  7,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Veneman, 

Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washirigton.  DC 
Dear  John:  I  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
Departmental  Report  to  the  Comminee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  my  bill  (S. 
576)  to  extend  for  one  additional  year  the 
authorization  of  project  grants  lor  rat  con- 
trol. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  problem  of  rat 
control  was  first  brought  to  national  at- 
tention when  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  considering  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  of  1967.  added  $20  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  to  the 
authorization  for  state  project  grants  for 
the  purpose  of  rat  control.  However,  this  ad- 
ditional sum  was  not  added  for  FY  1970, 
the  final  year  of  authorization  for  this  law. 
In  order  to  meet  this  critical  need,  I  in- 
troduced S.  576,  which  provides  for  mcre.is- 
ing  from  $80  million  to  $100  million  the 
authorization  for  project  grants  for  health 
services  development  under  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Act.  with  the  understanding  as 
in  1967  that  this  increased  sum  would  be 
used  for  rat  control. 

Your  report  states,  "for  1970.  President 
Nixon  Is  proposing  an  appropriation  equal 
to  the  full  amount  now  authorized  for  sec- 
tion 314(e)  project  grants.  While  no  funds 
are  specifically  earmarked  for  rat  control, 
such  programs  will  receive  high  priority  In 
competition  for  a  share  of  the  $80  million 
request,  with  the  assurance  that  rat  con- 
trol projects  will  be  proposed  and  funded 
next  year  at  least  at  the  same  dollar  level 
as  in  1969." 

In  the  light  of  the  estimated  $1  billion 
damage  annually  Incurred  by  rats  in  the 
United  States  and  the  tragic  toll  taken  by 
rat  bites  In  the  nation's  slum  areas,  the  prob- 
lem of  rat  control  remains  an  important  con- 
cern to  all,  and  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
no  funds  are  specifically  earmarked  for  this 
problem.  However.  I  am  relying  upon  your  as- 
surance that  rat  control  projects  will  be  given 
a  high  priority  for  a  share  of  this  $80  mil- 
lion request  and  that  they  will  be  proposed 
and  funded  next  year  at  least  at  the  same 
dollar  level  as  in  1969. 

In  view  of  my  continuing  Interest  in  this 
critical  problem.  I  would  appreciate  your 
keeping  me  Informed  of  the  exact  alloca- 
tions and  projects  to  be  made  in  this  area. 
so  that  we  may  work  together  in  guaran- 
teeing sanlcatlon  and  proper  health  condi- 
tions In  the  country's  communities. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  taking  an  in- 
terest in  this  matter. 

One  thing  that  concerns  me  about  the 
possibility  of  cutting  back  the  rodent 
control  program — and  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
speak  to  this  point — is  the  enormous 
contribution  of  this  program  to  the  wel- 
fare and  to  the  general  health  of  the 
residents  of  many  of  our  cities.  This  is 
definitely  the  case  in  Baltimore,  which  is 
the  largest  city  in  Maryland.  The  rodent 
control  program  in  Baltimore  has  been 
very  effective.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has 
been  pointed  to  as  a  national  model. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  the  funding  of  that 
program  under  'this  appropriation  bill 
will  be  the  same  as  the  funding  last  year? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  It  Is  in- 
cluded under  the  general  heading  of 
project  grants  for  health  services  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  some  bureaucrat 
in  NIH  or  somewhere  else  in  HEW  arbi- 
trarily be  able  to  cut  back  on  the  ground 
that  Congress  did  not  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  keep  the  ongoing  pro- 
grams going? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  general  idea  is  to  maintain 
the  program  as  it  is,  at  the  level  of  fund- 
ing the  preceding  year,  1969.  when  $15 
million  was  made  available. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  testimony  was 
that  they  would  continue  the  program 
substantially  as  they  had  been  working 
on  in  1969. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  legislative  history  of  this  bill  that, 
since  the  funding  is  being  maintained  at 
last  year's  level,  there  will  be  no  cut 
back  arbitrarily? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  they  do,  I  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  both  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  two  Senators  from 
Maryland,  because  I  would  be  the  first 
one  to  go  down  there  and  say  that  we 
intended  to  go  on  with  this  program. 

Mr.   TYDINGS.   I   thank   the   distin- 
guished chaiTvc^fT 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  that  on  page 
37  of  the  bill,  under  the  title  "Educa- 
tion— Foreign  Languages  and  World  Af- 
fairs." the  House  appropriation  has  been 
cut  from  $18  million  to  $12  million.  I 
have  been  reading  the  report,  and  I  no- 
tice that  the  budget  asks  for  $20  million 
this  year.  As  I  have  said,  the  House  al- 
lowed $18  million  and  the  committee  has 
cut  that  to  $12  million,  apparently  under 
the  impression  that  the  purpose  for 
which  this  was  originally  appropriated 
has  been  achieved. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  was  a  small 
amount. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  I  go  home,  I  find 
people  from  all  over  the  country  study- 
ing languages,  and  Americans  studying 
foreign    languages.    I    think    they    are 
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studying  50  or  60  languages  and  dialects, 
and  apparently  the  demand  Ls  greater 
than  It  ever  was  before. 

I  an:  not  going  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment at  this  laU'  date,  because  '.ve  want 
to  get  this  bill  tlirough  But  I  hope  that 
our  conferees  will  take  into  con.sidera- 
tlon  that  tills  work  is  nowhere  near  done 
I  do  not  know  if  u  ever  will  be,  because 
they  al'.vavs  want  to  learn  other  lan- 
guages and  dialects  from  all  the  --onti- 
nents.  I  hope  the  chairman  will  take  that 
into  consideration  when  the  bill  goes  to 
conference 

Mr  MAGNUSON  A.s  to  the  Fiilbrtstht- 
Hayes  grant.s.  the  committee  cave  %2  mil- 
lion, the  full  amoimt  requested  in  the 
budget.  But  on  fellowships  and  research 
on  foreign  languages  and  world  affairs 
the  committee  did  make  a  cut  One  rea- 
son wa->  that  there  was  very  little  favor- 
able testimony  P'rankly.  .>ome  would  like 
to  find  out  more  about  these  programs 
When  we  tret  to  conference  with  the 
HoiLse.  I  am  sure  there  will  f)e  little 
resistance  to  accepting  their  allocation  If 
the  Hou«e-  makes  the  case  for  us.  Tliey 
went  mtrrjt  more  tho.'oughly.  and  I  am 
sympathetic  to  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Apparently,  the  institu- 
tions which  are  bein;,'  cut  were  not 
aware  of  it  imtil  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr    MAGNUSON   These  are  teachers 
who  have  different  programs. 
Mr  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr   MAGNUSON.  I  must  .say,  frankly, 
there  was  >ome  suggestion,  "Don't  they 
teach  this  in  schools,  anyway?" 

Mr  AIKEN.  They  leach  some  of  them. 
Not  many  teach  Swahili  or  other  lan- 
guages not  frequently  used  in  our  coun- 
try 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  world  is  a 
little  different  from  the  time  when  we 
had  two  or  three  foreit;n  lan:^'uat:es  of- 
fered m  schools  It  is  a  little  different 
today,  and  this  is  an  important  program 
Mr.  AIKEN  This  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  continents  of  .Afnca  and 
.Asia 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Fulbri-ht- 
Hayes  tralnins:  program  is  the  same 
amount  as  requested 

Mr    M.AIx'SFIELD    Mr    President.  wiU 
the  Senat  -r  vield? 
Mr.  AIKEN  I  yield. 
Mr.    MANSPTELU     Mr     President.    I 
join  the  Senator  from  Vermont  In  what 
he  has  said. 

Could  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
tell  me  how  .much  is  allocated  for  the 
teaching  of  foreii,'n  languages? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  amount  allo- 
cated by  the  House  was  $15  million,  and 
the  committee  cut  it  to  $7  miliion  In 
conference  we  will  have  the  $15  million 
and  the  $7  million.  The  Budget  recom- 
mended $15  million 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD  Could  we  be  rea- 
sonably sure  that,  at  the  very  least,  there 
would  be  a  meetin>;  pomt  on  $14  milhon'' 
Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  am  sure  we  will 
compromise  these  figures,  because  we 
want  to  hear  from  the  House  about  this 
program  It  :s  a  program  about  which 
we  had  very  little  evidence  from  the 
Department. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  on 
that  assurance.  I  will  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  not  make  any 
further  move  on  this  matter  at  this  time 


Mr    AIKEN    I  understand  that  about 

$15  million  was  available  last  year,  but 

they  have  a.sked  for  a  little  less  this  year 

.Mr    MURPHY   Mr   President,  wUl  the 

Senator  yield'' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  vieLd 
Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President,  fir.st.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  iMr. 
Magnuso.n'  and  the  rankin.;  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  Mr.  Cotton  i.  as 
well  us  the  other  member.s  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  excellent  work  thai  they 
did  in  connection  w.ith  the  Labor-HEW 
approprlatiorvs  bill  before  the  Seriate 
today.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express 
my  particular  cratincatlon  for  the  com- 
mittee's action  in  providlnii  $20  million 
for  the  dropout  prevention  program  and 
S25  million  for  the  bilingual  program.  As 
the  author  of  the  droi^out  prevention 
program  and  a  coauthor  of  the  bilingual 
program.  I  am  conrtnccd  that  thiese  two 
programs  will  prove  themselves  to  be 
amont-'  the  most  significant,  far-reaching 
and  wi.se  investments  tlii."?  Nation  has 
ever  made 

In  my  testimony  before  the  committee. 
I  recommended  full  funding  of  the 
bilingual  protiram  and  $24  million  for  the 
dropout  prevention  program.  Although 
I  still  believe  that  the  figures  I  recom- 
mended are  more  than  justified,  I  do 
believe  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
.Appropriations  Committee  represent  a 
very  significant  improvement  and  are 
indicative  of  the  j-'rowint;  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  these  prouranLs 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c-on- 
sent  that  my  tesilmony  before  the  com- 
mittee and  a  summary  of  .some  of  the 
activities  under  the  dropout  program  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
lemarks. 

Tlie  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objtMTtlon,  It  Is  .so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1  ■ 
Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President  I  am 
aLso  delighted  that  the  Appropnations 
Committee  has  funded  the  higher  edu- 
cation cooperative  work-study  program. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  1  percent  of 
the  work -study  money,  or  SI. 5  million. 
will  be  provided  for  this  exciting  concept 
in  higher  education. 

I  have  been  extremely  Interested  in 
this  concept,  and  cohosu-d  a  2-day  .sym- 
posium that  was  held  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  with  Dr.  Norman 
Topping,  distinguished  pre.sident  of  that 
i-'reat  university  The  interest  in  Cali- 
fornia is  great  and  growing,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  edu- 
cational waves  of  the  future. 

I  authored  an  article  for  the  San  PYan- 
cLsco  Chamber  of  Commerce  magazine 
on  this  subject,  and  I  a.sk  unanimous 
coiisent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  i-emarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
■See  exhibit  2.' 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President.  I  am 
reluctant  to  take  further  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  this  bill.  Sen- 
ator MAGNUSON.  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  committee.  Senator 
Cotton,  for  as  I  have  .said  they  have 
been  .so  good  to  me  and  to  my  progrsuns. 
There  is.  however,  one  matter  on  which 


I  would  like  to  develop  some  legislative 
hLstory.  As  you  will  recall,  on  October 
13.  I  introduced  amendment  No.  2:;i  to 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  pro- 
viding an  additional  $20  million  for  the 
training  of  personnel  in  vocational- 
technical  education  under  part  F  uf  the 
Education  Professions  Development  .Act 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  ::.;,ny 
Senators  expressed  interest  and  support 
of  this  amendment  to  the  committee 
Some  of  us  have  been  extremelv  ton- 
cerned  that  vocational  education  ouen 
does  not  enjoy  the  position  in  Ame-lcan 
education  that  it  should.  I  see  that  the 
committee  has  recommended  an  mcease 
of  $18  million  for  parts  C,  D.  and  K  of 
the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act.  While  I  am  grateful  for  the.se  r.i  e.jed 
new  funds.  I  note  that  the  commitie-  did 
not  recommend  earmarking  the  sum  lor 
vocational  education  as  i  had  recom- 
mended. 

There  has  been  a  reluctance  (  p  the 
part  of  the  Of!ice  of  Education  i:.  tl)e 
past  to  mve  the  proper  emphasis  to  this 
area,  and  I  v.as  wondering  if  the  i.'ian- 
agers  of  the  bill  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  committee  s  intention  with  u?  ^.cct 
to  this  additional  money  under  the  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act  .ind 
their  judgment  as  to  the  priority  -.-It 
vocational-technical  training  would  re- 
ceive 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  '  ave 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conciu  ion 
of  my  remarks  the  statement  I  maac  on 
October  13  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
■See  exhibit  3.  < 

ExHiBrr  1 

Testimony  bt  Senator  MtRpnv 

Mr    Chairman.  First.  I  want  to  thatiK  the 

.Subcommittee  for  giving  me  this  opport;:i;ty 

to  testify  again  this  year.  I  want  to  diccuss 

and  strongly  urge  increased  funding  f  r  -he 


Dropout  Prevention  and  the  Billnpu.i;  ;  ro- 
gram-s  I  believe  that  these  two  progran.,  m:;i 
prove  themselves  to  be  among  the  mo  ■.  .»:- 
mttcant.  fur-rcachlng.  and  wise  inve-s'n.c.ts 
that  this  nation  has  ever  made. 

Last  year,  when  the  House  failed  t  •  ,  .-i - 
vide  ;i  single  cent  for  either  program  I  •«- 
tlfled  before  this  .Subcommittee  makliic  a 
personal  plea  that  the  ■shortsighted"  ,.  -ion 
of  the  other  body  be  reversed.  The  c'cm- 
nuttee.  realizing  both  the  magrUtude  i  I  "f-.e 
problems  and  t.ne  merits  of  these  two  :  ru- 
grams,  responded,  and  in  the  HEW  .Appro- 
priations measure  passed  by  the  Senate  List 
year  Included  $20  million  for  the  Dropmt 
Prevention  program  and  910  million  for  i.'ie 
Bilingual  program  We  were  able  to  retain 
only  87  5  million  for  the  Bilingual  prokrrim 
and  J5  million  for  the  Dropout  Preveiitun 
[irouram  in  conference  with  the  House 

This  year,  the  House  has  come  .iruund 
somewhat  and  in  the  Labor.  HEW  -Appropri- 
ations bill  passed  by  the  House.  $10  nu.l;  :j 
was  provided  for  the  Bilingual  progr:ini  .r:d 
$5  nvlliion  for  the  Dropout  Prevention  pro- 
gram Olven  rhe  size  and  seriousness  of  'he 
problems  to  which  these  two  program.s  are 
addressed,  the  sums  provided  by  the  House 
lue  clearly  Inadequate. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  flscal  problems  that 
we  are  f.icing.  but  nevertheless  I  believe  that 
we  must  increase  the  funding  of  these  two 
prtigrams  I  strongly  urge  $24  million  for  the 
Dropout  Prevention  program,  which  Is  the 
same  figure  recommended  by  both  President 
Johnson  and  President  Nixon  In  this  years 
budget  For  the  Bilingual  program,  I  strongly 
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recommend  full  funding — $40  million — 
winch  13  in  excess  of  the  budget  of  $10  mil- 
lion. I'ut  which  Is  fully  Justllled. 

DROPOUT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Ch.Tirman.  I  authored  the  Dropout 
Prevfiition  program,  which  was  added  to  the 
tlemea(ary  and  Secondary  Education 
Anienimcnts  of  1967  The  program  is  aimed 
at  preventing  and  reducing  dropouts.  It  was 
dratU'd  in  consultation  with  some  of  the 
iiatums  leading  educators,  including  Dr. 
J.tmes  Conant.  Members  will  recall  that  Dr. 
Con.Tnt  warned  the  nation  In  1961  that  "so- 
cial dynamite"  was  accumulating  in  our 
citie.-  The  accuracy  of  his  warning  is  now 
history.  Much  of  this  ■'social  dynsLinlte"  re- 
sult.' Srom  those  who  drop  out  of  school  and 
who  are  out  of  work.  At  one  time  the  dropout 
pcsed  110  problem  since  those  leaving  school 
were  able  to  find  Jobs  in  agriculture  and  Va- 
du^irv  demandmg  frequently  little  or  mlnl- 
mu.i;  ^■icUl  or  education  requirements.  The 
knc->vledge  explosion  and  the  technological 
adv.iiices  In  the  country  have  dramatically 
altered  our  national  picture.  That  Is  why  It 
l^  .io  alarming  that  approximately  one  mll- 
lior.  ^nidents  are  dropping  out  of  school  each 
year  In  our  nation's  fifteen  largest  cities,  the 
dropout  rate  varies  from  a  high  of  46.6  per 
cent  o  a  low  of  21.4  p>er  cent.  As  high  aa 
these  percentages  are.  they  are  for  the  entire 
city  liistrlct.  To  really  comprehend  the  serl- 
ousne.'^s  of  the  problem,  It  Is  necessary  to 
focu-  on  the  poverty-area  schools  within 
these  cities.  In  these  poverty-area  schools, 
seventy  per  cent  drop  out. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  the.se  statistics  and 
the.'.e  .schools  which  prompted  me  to  author 
the  DrofXJut  Prevention  program.  It  Is  these 
stalls:  ics  and  these  schools  which  prompted 
me  •')  label  the  dropout  problem  as  the 
.Achilles'  heel  of  our  educational  system.  It 
is  these  statistics  and  these  schools  which 
compel  me  to  urge  the  Congress  to  substan- 
tiallv  increase  the  funding  of  the  Dropout 
Pre-.entlon  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Dropout  Prevention 
progr.im  Is  based  on  the  premise  that  an- 
swers have  not  as  yet  been  found  which  will 
make  dramatic  changes  in  the  poverty-area 
scho'  is  The  program  provides  maximum 
freedom  and  flexibility  at  the  local  level  for 
experimentation  Under  the  program  local 
.iiid  f.ite  educational  agencies  submit  Inno- 
vau\f  proposals  which  zero  resources  on  a 
partk  liar  school  or  on  a  particular  class- 
room in  an  effort  to  have  a  major  Impact  on 
the  (.ropout  problem.  Eligible  schools  must 
be  1  ...ited  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  a 
high  percentage  of  children  from  low-Income 
famiiits  and  a  high  percentage  of  children 
who  (  rop  out  of  school.  The  local  educitional 
agency.  In  addition  to  securing  the  approval 
of  file  state  educational  agency,  Is  required 
to  iilintfy  the  dropout  problem,  analyze  the 
reasons  the  students  are  leaving  school,  and 
tailor  programs  designed  to  prevent  or  re- 
duc-  .ropouts  Furthermore,  the  most  sig- 
niSciin  the  program  requires  objective 
evalu  uon. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Dropout  Prevention  pro- 
pram  :■;  a  no-nonsense  approach  to  educa- 
tion Dropout  Prevention  projects  must  spell 
out  c:early  their  objectives.  Having  stated 
their  objectives,  they  will  bt  held  account- 
able ;  ,r  achieving  them.  Most  Importantly, 
and  I  believe  this  is  a  first  for  the  Office  of 
Edir  ition.  an  educational  audit  will  be  done 
on  c,ic;i  dropout  prevention  proje.:t.  This  edu- 
cational audit  will  seek  to  determine,  in 
term^  uf  student  learning,  what  the  taxpayer 
isffeiing  for  his  tax  dollar  This  educational 
audi'  -.nil  be  done  by  an  Independent  or- 
gani.atlon  outside  of  the  project  and  will 
attempt  to  verify  the  project's  performance. 
Thl>  .-.  in  addition  to  intensive  ln-hous« 
evalu  tions  that  will  be  done  on  the  Dropout 
Prev.ition  irjgram. 

In  the  National  Education  Journal  of 
December  1966,  the  following  sUtement  ap- 


peared with  respect  to  educational  change 
and  reform:  "One  often  gets  the  eerie  im- 
pression of  huge  clouds  of  educational  re- 
form drifting  back  and  forth  from  coast  to 
coast  and  only  occasionally  touching  down  to 
blanl^et  an  actual  educational  institution." 

The  Dropout  Prevention  program  Is  causing 
educational  waves.  The  Dropout  program  Is 
"touching"  actual  educational  institutions. 
The  Dropout  Prevention  program  will  pro- 
duce change,  will  bring  about  reform  that 
win  not  only  touch  the  particular  educational 
system  involved  but  also  educational  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country.  Although 
dropout  projects  are  now  underway,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  two  of  them  so  that  the  Com- 
mittee might  Judge  their  significance  and 
the  momentum  of  their  educational  waves  for 
Improvement  In  our  educational  programs. 

The  project  perhaps  that  has  generated  the 
rac6t  national  interest  is  the  Texarkana  one. 
In  this  program,  the  school  districts  of  Tex- 
arkana, a  Texas  and  Arkansas  border  com- 
munity, have  called  on  private  Industry  in 
an  effort  to  raise  basic  levels  of  potential 
dropouts.  The  school  system  has  entered  Into 
what  Is  called  a  performance  contract  with 
a  private  corporation  to  bring  potential  drop- 
outs up  to  grade  level  In  academic  per- 
formance. As  the  name  of  the  contract  im- 
plies, the  companies  must  perform  or  they 
do  not  get  paid.  In  addition  to  this  phase. 
of  the  project,  the  Texarkana  project  Is  ex- 
perimenting with  a  system  of  rewards  and 
Incentives  for  students.  For  example,  suc- 
cessful students  will  receive  coupons  re- 
deemable for  merchandise  and  students  who 
successfully  complete  two  grade  levels  of 
achievement  will  receive  transistor  radios. 

Another  exciting  project.  Project  STAY.  In 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  places  great  emphasis  on 
the  work-study  approach.  St.  Louis  found 
that  a  desire  to  work  and  earn  money  and 
a  lack  of  interest  in  or  dissatisfaction  with 
the  school  and  the  curriculum  were  among 
the  major  reasons  for  dropouts.  In  Its  attack, 
the  community  and  the  real  world  have  been 
made  part  of  the  curriculum.  Industry  has 
warmly  responded  by  providing  positions 
wherein  skills  may  be  acquired,  where  the 
relevance  of  the  classroom  can  be  both  seen 
and  tested  by  the  student  and  the  system. 

Some  of  the  approaches  are  very  uncon- 
ventional, Mr.  Chairman.  For  example,  twen- 
ty students  have  been  assigned  to  the  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing  Company  where  they 
will  receive  training  in  various  Job  areas 
within  the  plant,  including  the  operation 
and  production  of  machinery  used  In  the 
printing  business.  A  teacher  will  accompany 
the  students.  This  is  rather  unique  because 
they  will  receive  both  academic  Instruction 
and  Job  training  here.  For  these  students 
McGraw-Hill  will  be  their  school,  home  and 
their  work  assignment.  This  meant  that  the 
State  Department  of  Education  of  Missouri 
had  to  relax  somewhat  their  course  require- 
ments to  permit  this  experiment.  This  thev 
did. 

The  school  system  also  has  leased  a  Sin- 
clair Oil  service  station.  At  this  station,  stu- 
dents will  receive  on-the-job  traimng  lead- 
ing to  such  Jobs  as  mechanics,  service  sta- 
tion management,  and  even  to  service  sta- 
tion ownership.  The  Sinclair  Company  has 
provided  a  trailer  which  will  be  located  at  the 
gas  station  for  conducting  demonstrations 
of  functions  of  the  service  station  business. 

In  addition,  the  City  of  St.  Louis  has  pur-- 
chased  an  apartment  building  with  local 
funds  and  64  students — 32  In  the  morning 
and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon — will 
learn  skills  useful  In  construction  work  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Industrial  arts  teach- 
ers. After  the  apartment  is  rehabilitated.  It 
will  be  returned  to  the  City  of  St.  Louis, 
which  will  then  use  the  building  to  help 
solve  some  of  the  housing  needs  of  the  city. 
This  may  have  potential  both  for  skill  ac- 
quisition and  city  rebaiJiUtatlon,  The  union 


and  real  estate  interest  has  responded  well  to 
this  educational  pioneering 

The  Interest  and  potential  of  the  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
over  a  thousand  requests  from  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  submit  preliminary  Drop- 
out Prevention  programs  has  been  received 
by  the  Office  of  Education.  To  fund  all  of 
these  programs  would  take  over  $700  million. 
Of  course.  I  am  not  recommending  the  fund- 
ing of  all  of  them.  The  Dropout  Prevention 
program  was  not  Intended  to  take  care  of  all 
the  dropouts.  Rather,  its  Intent  was  to  iden- 
tify and  attack  some  cf  the  worst  situations 
in  the  country  by  establishing  highly  visible 
demonstration  projects  that  are  large  enough 
to  have  a  significant  Impact,  while  at  the 
same  time  enough  in  number  to  be  carefully 
monitored  and  evaluated  so  that,  insofar  as 
possible,  success  could  be  assured.  There- 
after. It  was  hoped  that  the  success  of  the 
program  would  be  duplicated  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  This  educational  R&D 
effort,  the  Dropout  Prevention  project,  then 
are  live  local  educational  laboratories  whose 
work  has  both  great  national  Interest  and 
implications  in  solving  one  of  the  most  i>er- 
sistent  problems  In  American  education. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  testimony  before  this 
Committee  last  year,  I  cited  the  growing 
realization  of  the  relationship  of  education 
and  Income.  I  cited  a  study  by  Dr.  Harold 
Kastner.  a  consultant  for  the  Florida  State 
Office  of  Education  which  divided  Individuals 
based  on  the  1960  census  into  levels  of  edu- 
cational achievement  as  follows:  Less  than 
8  years.  8  years.  1  to  3  years  of  high  school, 
and  4  years  of  college.  Dr.  Kastner  then  pro- 
jected the  aggregate  Income  gain  If  the  In- 
dividual had  been  able  to  complete  the  next 
Income  level.  If  those  who  had  not  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade  and  had  been  able 
to  do  so.  and  If  those  who  had  completed 
the  eighth  grade  had  been  able  to  complete 
1  to  3  years  of  high  school,  the  national 
Income  would  have  increased  annually  by 
6.5  per  cent.  A  6.5  per  cent  increase  would 
have  added  $50  billion  to  our  national  wealth. 
These  calculations  help  convey  the  monetary 
costs  to  society. 

In  addition  to  the  earning  loss  to  Individ- 
uals and  tax  loses  to  the  country,  the  drop- 
out reappears  in  our  crime  statistics,  on  our 
Juvenile  delinquency  rolls.  In  our  corrective 
and  penal  institutions,  and  on  our  welfare 
rolls. 

The  Investment  of  $24  million  In  this 
program  with  its  great  promise  and  potential 
Is  thus  a  small  amount  of  money  compared 
to  the  total  money  costs  and  waste  of  human 
potential.  I  am  convinced  that  an  invest- 
ment of  $24  million  might  save  society  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  keeping  dropouts  from 
being  a  burden — or  as  the  crime  statstlcs 
indicate,  even  a  menace — to  our  society. 

THE    BILINGUAL    PROGRAM 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  a  second  program  that  Is  so  Important  to 
California  and  the  Southwestern  states,  the 
Bilingual  Program. 

I  cosponsored  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
which  was  added  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1967.  Congress 
should  be  particularly  proud  of  this  program. 
for  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  Congres- 
sional Initiative.  The  bilingual  program,  the 
Committee  will  recall,  was  enacted  over  the 
opposition  of  the  executive  branch  in  1967. 

There  are  over  five  million  Mexican-Amer- 
icans in  the  United  States  located  primarily 
in  the  southwestern  states.  My  state  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  more  Mexican- Americans, 
1.5  million  as  a  matter  of  fact,  live  in  Cali- 
fornia than  In  any  other  state.  The  Mexican- 
American,  the  nation's  second  largest  mi- 
nority group,  faced  the  same  problems  of 
poverty  and  discrimination  as  other  minority 
groups;  but  in  addition  they  have  a  language 
handicap.  For  the  typical  Mexican-American 
child  grows  up  in  a  home  where  the  parents 
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speak  little  or  no  English  N'anirally.  the 
language  spoken  in  '.he  home  Spanish  he- 
lomes  the  chllU's  lan^uaste  This  Mexican- 
American  child  often  from  a  low  income 
family,  then  enters  .school  and  runs  into  the 
iani;ua«e  barrier 

Senav>r.s  for  a  minute.  Imagine  what  it 
would  be  :ilce  if  you  or  your  youngster  were 
to  enter  the  first  year  of  school  where  the 
language  of  Instruction  wa.>  different  from 
the  one  you  used  and  spoke  at  home  You 
would  not  only  have  to  master  a  new  lan- 
guage but  also  master  a  subject  matter  In 
the  new  language  Would  it  come  as  a  sur- 
prise If  you  became  frustrated  and  fell  be- 
hind, discouraged  and  dropped  out''  The 
answer  to  this  question  helps  to  explain  the 
education  deficiencies  of  Spanish-speaking 
children  and  others  whose  dominant  lan- 
guage 1.^  other  than  English 

The  education  statistics  for  the  Mexican- 
American  are  to  put  It  mildly,  shocking  They 
show 

1  That  one  million  of  the  1  6  million 
Mexican-American  children  entering  the  first 
grade  :n  the  five  Southwestern  slates  will 
drop  out  before  thev  reach  ihe  eighth  grade 

2  In  my  state  50  percent  of  the  Mexican- 
American  youngsters  drop  out  by  the  eighth 
grade 

3  That  _by  the  time  Spanish-speaking 
youngsters  have  reached  the  third  grade  over 
89  percent  of  them  have  repeated  one  or  more 
grades. 

4  That  the  average  number  of  years  of 
school  completed  for  Individuals  with 
Spanish  surnames  is  7  14,  for  non-whites.  9 
and  12  14  whites  Significantly,  over  the  past 
30  years,  while  the  education  gap  between 
whites  and  blacks  has  been  closing,  the  ed- 
ucation gap  between  the  Mexlcan-.Amencan 
with  respect  to  both  blacks  and  whites  has 
Increased 

5  That  In  my  state.  Spanish  surname  stu- 
dents comprise  14  percent  of  California's 
school  age  population  but  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  students  at  the 
University  of  California's  seven  campuses  are 
Mexican- Americans 

6  That  Mexican-Americans  account  for 
more  than  40  oercent  of  the  students  classi- 
fied by  school  districts  as  "edurable  re- 
tarded ' 

These  facts,  as  the  statistics  so  dramatic- 
ally illustrate,  ^how  that  the  schools  have  not 
been  communicating  with  Spanish-speak- 
ing youngsters.  No  communication — no 
learning'  It  is  as  simple  as  that 

Let  me  g<3  back  for  a  moment  to  the  last 
statistic  I  cited  A  study  done  this  vear  for 
the  California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion showed  "hat  .\Iexlcan-.-\mencan  vo'ing- 
sters.  Ltbeled  bv  "he  school  i%^tem  as  '  edu- 
cab'.e  retariled  made  .'emarkable  increases 
In  I  Q  tes"  scores  'vhen  .';v:ch  'ests  were  ad- 
ministered m  Spanish  This  --tudy.  which  I 
understajid  was  nrst  of  rs  kind  in  the 
nation.  .s;iw  some  chlldrens  I  Q  Increased  bv 
28  points  with  the  average  climbing  13 
points  These  13  point  average  increaae  In- 
cidentally, would  have  placed  theee  young- 
sters above  the  mentally  retarded  level  Chil- 
dren below  this  level  m  my  state  a.re  placed 
In  special  ciasses  whereas  above  the  level. 
they  are  piirt  of  the  regular  classes 

One  wrinders  how  many  of  the  Mexican- 
Americans  '.vho  make  up  the  40  percent  of  the 
educationally  handicapped  In  Callfornli 
would  be  :n  regular  rl.asses  had  the  test  been 
administered  in  Spanish?  .And.  how  many  of 
the  large  number  of  Mexican- American 
dropouts  could  be  pre\ented  :f  we  sub- 
stantially Increased  the  funding  of  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Pribram  I  believe  many, 
and  that's  why  I  hg\e  ;>een  such  a  strong 
advocate  of  this  prot^am 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  is  a  com- 
mitment to  reverse  these  sr^t.siics.  to  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  the  edui.tti.>n  problems  of 
Spanish-speaking  children  who  in  fact  do 
not    have    an    equal    opportunity,    an    equal 


chance    because   of    their    In.iblUtv    tij   speak 
English 

Since  the  first  project  under  the  bilingual 
educatl  n  pr<>gr»ni  waa  not  funded  until 
May  of  this  year  we  naturally,  do  not  have 
objective  evaluations  from  these  projects 
There  has,  however  been  studies  of  what 
happen.s  when  we  force  lenrnlng  In  a  lan- 
guage that  Ifl  unfamllar  to  the  youngster 
as  well  as  evidence  from  bilingual  ppoirrams 
started  prior  to  the  federal  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act 

First.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Russia 
seems  to  have  a  more  enlightened  p<jllcy  in 
ita  approach  to  this  pn^blem  than  we  do 
Plfty  percent  of  the  Russian  pojiulaUon  have 
a  mother  tongue  other  than  Russian  Russia 
In  1938  reversed  V^  former  policy  of  Insist- 
ing that  instruction  be  In  Russia  and  per- 
mitted instruction  in  language  other  than 
Russian  A*  a  result,  a  great  Increase  In  both 
literacy  and  the  use  t'f  the  Russian  language 
occurred  Experimental  programs  In  such 
countries  as  Sweden.  Mexico  and  the  Philip- 
pines indicate  similar  results  In  the  Philip- 
pine ILOII.O  experiment  begun  In  1948  ex- 
perimental groups  were  taught  reading, 
math  and  sodal  studies  In  'heir  local  lan- 
gu.ige  m  the  first  ,ind  .seocmd  grades  .At  the 
third  year,  thev  were  .switched  to  instruction 
In  English  Within  six  weeks,  the  perform- 
ance iif  'he  experimental  group  in  all  sub- 
jects tested,  including  ESigUsh  exceeded  a 
control  group  who  were  Instructed  only  In 
English  beginning  In  the  first  grade. 

Last  year.  I  made  refereixce  to  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  experience  where,  in  effect,  the  United 
States  attempted  to  impose  the  English  lan- 
guage. s<imetlme  to  the  exclusion,  sometime 
along  with  the  mother  tongue  of  Spanish 
Columbia  University  researchers  gave  tests 
to  some  tiO.OOO  youngsters  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  those  who  had  been  In- 
structed in  English,  which  was  foreign  to 
them,  and  those  who  learned  through  Span- 
ish They  then  compared  l>3th  group  scores 
Mi-lth  >T>ungstors  from  the  United  States 
They  found  that  Puerto  Rlcans  taught  In 
ElngUsh  were  markedlv  retarded  Thisse, 
however,  taught  m  Spanish,  not  only 
equalled  but  exceeded  U  S.  studenta  on  the 
Mainland  Columbia  University  rese;irchers 
attributed  this  astonishing  result  to  the 
fact  that  the  facility  with  which  Span- 
ish IS  learned  m»\kes  possible  the  early  In- 
troduction of  content  into  the  primary 
curriculum". 

Mr  Bruce  Oaardner.  fornittr  chief  of  the 
Modern  Language  Section.  Office  of  Educa- 
'lon  told  the  Bilingual  Education  Committee 
in  1967  '  now.  this  has  extraordlnarv  implica- 
tions. What  they  are  saying  Is  that  because 
■he  authoritarian  academicians  over  the 
years,  over  the  centuries,  always  adjusted 
the  writing  system  of  Spanish  to  make  It 
correspond  to  the  spoken  language,  there  is  a 
very  close  mntch  between  the  Spanish  writ- 
ing and  Spanish  sound  We  did  not  do  it  in 
English  We  could  have,  but  we  did  not  They 
did  It  In  Spani.-,h  Thev  did  It  in  Spain  There- 
fore, there  are  no  reading  problem.s,  as  we 
know  them  In  Spanish-speaking  countries. 
The  extraordlnarv  implication  is  that  if  the 
Spanl-h-speakmg  children  of  our  nation  were 
allowed  'o  u.'c  Spanish  as  one  of  the  mediums 
of  instruction  along  with  English,  not  only 
would  their  handicapped  billnguallsm  dlsap- 
P'-ar.  but  there  is  a  strong  likellh(M)d  that 
they  wi>uld  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
their  English-speaking  schoolmates  simply 
bt>rause  Spanish  Is  an  easier  language  to 
work  with  In  'he  elementary  ."^chools" 

The  Indian  Education  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve  came  across  some  Interesting 
facts  that  are  instructive  along  these  lines 
In  the  1800  s.  prior  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment taking  control  of  the  Chert'kee  affairs, 
the  Cherokee  Indlan.s.  u^lng  their  native  lan- 
guage, and  bilingual  materials,  were  able  to 
achieve  a  literacy  rate  of   DO  percent   which, 


Iticldentallv.  was  n  higher  literacy  rate  tlian 
the  white  population  of  Texas  and  Arkansas 
Today,  following  the  Federal  0<Aernnie:it  s 
taking  over,  the  picture  1-.  bleak  as  40  per- 
cent of  the  Cherokees  are  lunctionally  illit- 
erate and  their  .'■chool  dropout  rates  In  pub- 
lic school  are  as  tilgh  as  75  percent 

In  my  State  .f  California,  I  cxanilned  a 
report  of  the  Marysvllle,  California  Schi.iol 
District  after  the  second  year  of  ;in  experl- 
mental  bilingual  prugram  The  report  said 
'  analvsls  of  the  data  tend  lo  support  the 
hypothesis  that  Spanish-speaking  pupils  are 
better  able  to  learn  where  they  use  their  na- 
tive language  and  have  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  English  as  a  second  language  " 

Mr  Chairman  these,  then,  arc  the  linitted 
objective  data  that  are  available  I  am  prmid 
to  say  that  the  Bilingual  Program,  like  Mie 
Dropout  Program,  holds  schools  accountable 
for  results  Spnnlsh-.^peaklng  youngsters  in 
the  Bilingual  Program  must  do  as  well  as 
Anglos  In  the  fundamentals  while  thev  ure 
learning  English  a.s  u  second  laneuage  It  is 
my  understanding  ba-sed  on  d.scu.ssions  wnh 
Dr  Leon  Lessinger  that  we  will  have  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  some  of  the  hard  (  b- 
Jectlve  data  that  the  Appropriation.-.  (  i  ;;,. 
mlttee  naturally  is  \erv  interested  in  How- 
ever there  is  substantial  'Subjective  evidence 
that  the  bilingual  approach  Is  working  I  have 
talked  to  many  teachers,  to  students.  ,ind  to 
parents  and  the  reports  that  I  have  received 
indicate  that  the  pupU.s  are  doing  better  are 
l.appler.  have  more  confidence  and  are  more 
willing  to  participate  In  their  class  ..here 
their  language  and  heritage  Is  an  integral 
part  (if  the  school 

Mr  Chairman  I  asked  mv  staff.  In  conper- 
allon  with  Dr  Eugene  Gonz.ales.  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Slate  Department  of  Education,  to 
contact  some  of  the  bilingual  project  direc- 
tors in  California  and  share  their  up-t^-Mie- 
mlnute  thoughts  wl'h  respect  to  the  Ulliu- 
gual  Program  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  be  made  part  of  the  record  a'  the  n in- 
clusion of  my  testlmonv    iSee  exhibit  I  i 

So.  Mr  Chairman.  Insofar  os  the  sec'  nd 
largest  minority  group  in  this  countrv  -he 
Mexican-.Amerlcp.ns.  we  seem  to  hav '  the 
educational  breakthrough  that  we  nil  ure 
U>oklng  for  The  Bilingual  Education  Pro- 
gram offers  the  hope,  based  both  on  limited 
objective  evidence  available,  r.nd  consider- 
ablv  more  subjective  evidence  of  remedvme 
the  sad  educational  stati.stlcs  that  I  :'fd 
earlier  With  the  means  at  hand,  we  ,ire 
doing  so  little 

Fur'hermore.  we  should  be  supportinc  the 
Bilingual  Program  not  onlv  because  (  f  I's 
great  potential  of  eliminating  a  national 
liabilitv.  but  also  because  bilingual  .■-hoiild 
be  regarded  as  a  national  treasure,  one  thai 
should  be  developed  for  both  a  better  Amer- 
ica and  a  better  world  Modern  me;;n-  if 
transDortation  are.  In  effect  shrinking  'he 
distance  between  nations  and  the  worlds 
peoples  We  can  expect  In  the  1970's  travel 
between  peoples  of  'he  world  unparallt'ed 
In  the  historv  of  mankind  Bilingual  Ani>r- 
Ican.s  are  and  will  become  even  more  a  (.Teat 
national  asset  Rather  than  allow  such  an 
asset  to  waste  it  should  be  developed  to  its 
fullest  potential 

My  city  of  Lr«  Angeles,  where  the  !  iritfst 
concentration  of  Mexican  Americans  in  'he 
nation  is  found,  was  not  funded  under  -he 
Bilingual  Education  Act  despite  the  obv'i  iis 
crl'tcal  need  Applications  from  California 
alone  exceeded  the  national  approprlai' n 
for  the  Bilingual  Program  last  year  In  to-al, 
315  applications  from  40  states  added  up  to 
J41  million  was  received  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  Fiscal  Year  1969  It  Is  estimated 
that  for  this  fiscal  year  that  between  500- 'J '0 
applications  will  be  received. 

The  Senate  should  once  again  seize  'he 
Initiative  and  substantially  Increase  the 
funds  available  to  the  Bilingual  Educaii'ii 
l^T'-grani     Al-;;"ugh    I    believe   that    the   ;  r.'- 
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gram  should  be  fully  funded  at  the  $40  mil- 
lion hgure  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems,  and  of  the  program's  potential; 
If  the  Committee  Is  unable  to  do  that,  I  be- 
lieve the  bare  minimum,  even  given  the  real 
fiscal  problems  that  we  face,  we  should  pro- 
vide this  year  Is  $30  million. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  floor  statement  I  made  on 
October  13th  on  my  amendment  No.  231  to 
H.R.  13111.  providing  an  additional  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  development  of  personnel  in 
vocational-technical  education  be  printed  In 
the  record.  (See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 
Response  of  Project  Directors  in  Answer 
TO      Telephone      Qtjestion      Concerning 
Items    That   Come   to   Mind   as   a   Rzsclt 

uf  THE   BlLINGDAL   PROGRAM 
BARSTOW 

Mr.  Chavez.  There  Is  a  need  for  more  In- 
service  training  for  both  teachers  and  aides; 
the  co-mlngUng  of  attitudes  so  we  could 
have  a  cohesive  program:  an  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  to  problems  which 
were  otherwise  hidden  from  them.  Learning 
as  a  cognitive  process  Is  the  same  In  Spanish 
as  m  Enpllsh.  This  Is  what  we  would  pri- 
marily be  Interested  In. 

BRENTWOOD 

Mr.  'i'ANEZ.  Actually  the  parents  have  been 
coming  to  the  school.  We  had  an  open  house 
with  almost  90'  turn-out.  Mexican- Ameri- 
can people  who  had  decided  to  come  to 
school  have  been  coming  to  our  dinners.  A 
Mexican  lady  said,  "We  are  glad  you  are  here 
because  we  have  somebody  with  whom  to 
communicate"  Before  she  had  never  at- 
tended any  meeting.  The  parents  are  more 
rela-ced  about  the  fear  their  children  will 
come  to  school  and  not  be  understood.  More 
of  the  children  are  coming  to  school  with 
smiles  r.tther  than  grim  looks.  Our  project 
had  a  page  spread  In  the  Brentwood  news- 
paper. I  feel  It  Is  a  tremendous  program; 
I  had  been  In  the  classroom  for  fourteen 
years  and  feel  this  is  the  right  direction  to 
go  t  .-pecially  when  you  have  a  40'";  Mexi- 
can-American enrollment  in  your  schools. 
We  are  setting  up  a  barbecue;  we  had  a 
breakfast  and  open  house;  I  spoke  to  the 
Lions  Club.  I  Not  Title  \'II  but  the  Brent- 
woi  d  proitram  Is  to  be  part  of  a  movie.  Of- 
ficials In  Washington  phoned  and  asked  if 
they  would  be  In  the  movie.  They  are  not 
telling  the  story  of  Title  VII  but  they  want 
ti)  .-^how  how  we  teach  the  Spanish-speaking 
m  America  and  how  we  treat  the  Spanish  in 
Brentwood. ) 

The  ciuidren  were  timid  at  first.  It  Is  a 
good  feeling  trying  to  get  the  people  Involved 
and  It  has  affected  the  attitude  of  the  par- 
ents and  ciiildren.  The  parents  feel  now  that 
the  children  might  flnl^h  school  and  simount 
to  something.  The  pros-ram  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous impact  in  Brentwood  and  I  am 
trvurt  to  let  the  people  know  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

CALEXICO 

Mr.  Lopez.  1.  We  are  trying  to  set  up  a  truly 
bilingual  situation.  This  is  very  difficult  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  any  ESL  two-language 
level  proticiency.  In  our  program  we  have 
one-third  flni^lish  .'-peaking,  one-third  bilin- 
gual with  ttreater  proficiency  in  English,  and 
one-third  Sp.inish  speaking.  That  is  the 
makeup  of  the  class  and  we  have  one  teacher 
and  one  aide  The  teacher  has  given  instruc- 
tion to  each  level  but  as  far  as  language  is 
concerned  there  ,ire  no  materials  available 
so  v^e  are  m  the  process  of  developing  a  cur- 
riculum We  want  to  make  certain  the  chil- 
dren are  keeping  abreast. 

-  We  need  help  In  the  writing  of  currlc- 
iilum  because  teachers  do  not  have  the  ex- 
pertise to  write  curriculum.  .  .  .  We  pursue 
the  challenge;  there  is  a  Spanish  speaking 
need.  Before  the  Spanlsh-speaJclng  students 


were  put  aside  where  we  would  teach  them 
English.  Now  we  put  them  all  together  In 
the  classroom  with  English  speaking  stu- 
dents and  It  creates  a  challenge  to  the  class- 
room teachers  simply  becatise  of  the  different 
levels  of  language  proficiencies  In  English 
and  Spanish.  Another  problem  Is  to  find  peo- 
ple who  can  find  the  time  to  evaluate.  There 
are  a  lot  of  proposals  so  It  is  difficult  to  spend 
the  time  that  Is  required.  We  do  nave  the 
evaluators  at  least  two  days  of  the  v.eek  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  because  the  evaluator 
has  to  be  Involved  In  classroom  development 
Through  this  particular  type  of  program 
we  have  actually  developed  a  greater  cooper- 
ation or  socialization  with  all  three  different 
levels  of  the  speaking  groups.  Previously  the 
three  distinct  groups  would  segregate  them- 
selves, now  they  all  socialize  together.  We  do 
need  some  more  time  for  the  development  of 
curriculum.  All  of  the  ctirrlculum  develop- 
ment should  be  put  together  in  one  little 
soup  kettle  and  should  be  used  by  all.  Teach- 
ers developing  materials  are  basically  pack 
rats,  they  don't  like  to  share  discoveries. 

CHTJI.A  VISTA 

Mr.  Juarez.  I  notice  a  growing  awareness 
on  the  part  of  school  personnel  and  com- 
munity people  about  the  needs  of  the  young- 
sters this  program  is  intended  to  reach.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  thing. 

Secondly,  since  we  have  been  reviewed  in 
the  South  Bay  area  we  have  found  that  the 
existing  resources  are  very  numerous  and 
It  is  tapping  the  youthful  environment. 
There  is  an  awareness  and  uniqueness  to  the 
bilingual  and  bicultural  environment  that 
exists  here.  The  inter-distrlct  plan  has  per- 
mitted the  people  involved  to  begin  to  com- 
municate about  areas  of  community  concern 
and  teachers  have  met  in  teacher  sessions. 
We  have  been  able  to  have  dialogue  between 
elementary,  Junior  high  school  and  high 
school  teachers  for  the  kind  of  instructional 
program  that  is  needed  in  a  bilingual  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  things  that  holds  mucn  prom- 
ise is  a  growing  cooperation  on  the  pan  of 
the  school  and  home  as  it  relates  to  the 
learner  that  we  are  going  to  reach.  This  will 
develop  into  a  positive  thing  that  has  come 
out  of  the  program  so  that  the  school  and 
the  home  will  both  be  communicating  and 
both  be  promoting  the  Instructional  i^rowth 
of  the  student. 

COMPTON 

Mr.  Goodman.  1.  We  have  had  a  tremendous 
community  response;  children  who  have 
never  responded  before  in  the  classroom  are 
now  bubbling.  Parents  and  aides  have  noticed 
children  beginning  to  talk,  in  fact  you  can't 
shut  them  up.  By  using  the  language  of  com- 
munication we  have  actually  opened  up  the 
youngsters.  The  children  now  respond  in  a 
normal  classroom  as  regular  normal  chil- 
dren when  Spanish  is  used  as  a  'anguage. 
This  has  been  noticed  by  teachers,  aides,  and 
parents.  We  thought  of  taking  one  child  to 
the  principal,  but  realized  that  he  was  sim- 
ply overly  enthusiastic;  the  children  are 
communicating. 

2.  Teachers  who  formerly  had  these  young- 
sters have  remarked  they  didn't  know  the 
children  could  respond.  The  children  are 
happy;  attending  school  regularly;  learning 
their  ABC's  in  Spanish,  and  learning  them 
quickly.  We  have  had  a  tremendous  success 
with  the  program.  These  observations  come 
from  teachers  other  than  bilingual  teachers; 
they  come  from  bilingual  aides  who  worked 
with  the  youngsters  in  a  regular  classroom 
state;  this  became  notable  the  third  day  of 
the  program.  We  notice  these  factors  becom- 
ing very  distinct. 

The  children  in  the  bilingual  program  re- 
spond; they  respond  in  Spanish.  They  have 
been  characterized  as  being  silent  in  the 
English  classroom  but  they  are  not  that  way 
in  the  Spanish  classroom;  they  communicate 
and   Interact;    they  do  not  feel  stereotyped. 


This    is    established    by    bilingual    teachers, 
aides  and  other  teachers.  The  children  appear 
to  be  learning  at  a  faster  rate   In  Spanish 
since  we  are  teaching  the  basic  subject  mat- 
ter in  their  language.  They  surprise  us;  they 
pick    up    their    numbers    faster   in   Spanish. 
Some  of  the  materials  have  stimulated  them. 
English  is  taught  as  a  second  language.  It 
apptears  that  as  we  give  the  instruction  in 
Spanish,  the  transference  into  English  Is  ex- 
tremely easy.  They  pick  it  up  easily.  I  have 
worked  before  under  ESL  and  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult  because   you   were   not   working   with 
the  Spanish  language.  .   .   .  The  tlruggle  we 
had  when   we  worked  only  with  English   is 
gone.    We    use    ESL    techniques    but    both 
teachers  have  remarked  that  the  youngsters 
pick  up  English  so  quickly.  We  did  not  expect 
this  influence  upon  the  other  language  to  be 
so  quick.  The  children  are  aware  that  they 
live  in   an   English   speaking   country.   They 
continue  to  ask  in  Spanish  how  to  say  the 
same  thing  in  English  and  we  discover  that 
once  they  have  a  little  word  in  Spanish,  the 
English   word   slips   right   in.   We  think   the 
program  has  been  very  successful  so  far.  The 
teachers  are  thrilled  with  it.  There  is  so  much 
to   be   done   that   the   program   development 
has  slightly  overwhelmed  us;  we  unlocked  a 
reservoir;    we  have  touched  a  linguistic  re- 
source   We   have   Spanish   speaking   parents 
born  in  Compton  who  say  they  wish  they  had 
this  opportunity.  It  is  too  early  to  measure 
but  we  are  developing  measurement  devices; 
we  can  only  tell  of  what  we  have  seen.  This 
information   comes    from   other   than   class- 
room   teachers.    The   bilingual    teachers    are 
amazed;   they  had  no  idea  how  vibrant  and 
alive,  very  active  these  children  could  be — 
Just  normal  American  youngsters.  The  over- 
whelming factor  is  that  they  are  so  happy; 
very   happy.   It   appears   the   home   is   quite 
happy.    The    parents   decided.   The    program 
has  its  problems.  Our  concept  in  Compton  is 
to  develop  original  curriculum  material  as  it 
pertains  to  the  child.  It  is  original;   because 
of  my  background  we  actually  develop  our 
lesson  from  originality.  The  material  that  I 
was  able  to  get  are  Spanish  language  books 
developed   for   children    who   speak   Spanish 
and  live  in  a  Spanish  speaking  environment. 
We  do  not  use  dual  English-Spanish  books. 
The   youngster  will   be   taught   to   read  and 
wTite"   In   the    English   classes   they   will   be 
taught  from  English  language  materials  that 
we  use  in  our  own  schools.  'We  will  not  use 
translated  materials.  We  will  use  only  foreign 
language  materials  that  have  been  success- 
fully used  In  Mexico  and  Latin  America.  The 
curriculum    material    will    be    original    and 
designed  for  Spanish  speaking  children  who 
live  in  the  United  States.  It  is  really  bilingual. 
Both   of   our   project   teachers   are   teaching 
Spanish  daily  In  our  high  school.  Teachers  In 
the  school  have  asked  to  borrow  our  materials 
already  to  help  the  youngster  who  is  not  in 
our  program, 

EL    MONTE 

Mr.  RoDRiQUEZ.  My  Immediate  reaction  Is 
something  that  one  of  the  parents  said  ihe 
other  day.  This  parent  Is  of  Mexican  ances- 
try but  speaks  nothing  but  English  at  home. 
without  realizing  the  child  was  growing  up 
without  hearing  Spanish.  After  being  In  his 
class  for  a  few  weeks  the  child  coes  home 
speaking  Spanish  and  wants  to  speak  nothlnr 
but  Spanish.  The  first  thins  she  learned  was 
how  to  greet  her  grandfather  in  Spanish. 
They  were  thrilled.  (I  actually  talked  to  the 
mother  in  the  sentences  preceding  this — 
she  was  In  Mr.  Rodriquez's  office  and  was  so 
pleased  with  her  little  girl's  progress. 
Bernice.) 

When  we  spoke  to  parents  while  we  were 
organizing  the  class  we  Interviewed  maybe 
all  thirty  of  the  parents  of  the  children  In 
our  class  and  half  of  the  other  class.  Not  one 
parent  objected  to  the  program;  they  all 
wanted  their  child  in  it.  We  haven't  run 
across  one  who  has  held  back;   there  is  no 
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neitatlvism  The  children  go  around  sinking 
Spanish  sontts  they  learn  in  -las*  We  have 
a    parents'    meetlnst    every    WedneRday    from 

1  .)0  to  2  30  The  teachers  fallow  through  nn 
some  of  the  lessons  for  the  week  and  carry  It 
on  to  'he  parents  A  child  brought  home  a 
painting  £ind  the  parent  scolded  her  so  the 
teachers  carried  on  a  painting  class  They  In- 
dicated that  you  should  praUe  everything  a 
child  brings  home  We  discussed  the  pro- 
gram, Ae  had  a  ftnier  painting  exercise  so 
the  '.efBon  was  reinforced  We  have  to  en- 
courage not  discourage  We  ask  them  to  dis- 
cuss— tell  me  about  it  We  will  bring  the 
child    'Ut  and  have  him  become  expressive 

We  decided  to  put  out  a  little  newspaper 
every  two  weeks  i  The  lady  In  the  office  ti 
whom  I  spoke — Bernlc«l  has  a  daughter  who 
la  a  high  school  senior  who  Is  ciulte  artlstlr 
who  Is  ^olng  to  draw  a  cartoon  for  the  news- 
paper We  plan  to  send  the  people  at  home 
stories  of  what  is  going  on  in  class  in  both 
languages 

Have  you  heard  if  TV  Education  Channel 
28  Ahora  Today  What  Is  being  done  w^lth 
the  Mexican  American  today  will  have  a  little 
program  on  the  bllini?ual  pnsgram 

FRBSNO    (  Of>fTT 

Mrs  JowETT  1  At  the  present  time  It  would 
appear  to  us  that  the  instructional  materials 
that  we  are  using  indicate  that  prot?ress  !s 
being  made  with  the  children  that  is  either 
equtU  to  or  above  what  would  ordinarily  have 
been  expected  and  was  evidenced  In  previous 
years  We  have  only  been  in  the  program  a 
month. 

2  We  aj-e  finding  that  the  majority  of  the 
children  involved  in  the  program  .-^eem  to 
be  able  to  work  with  a  greater  degree  nf  inde- 
pendence than  we  noted  before 

3  The  interest  in  the  second  language  or 
learning  Spanish  is  high  and  'he  respunse 
on  the  f^rt  of  the  Mexican  American  chil- 
dren, .although  they  are  not  necessarily  pro- 
ficient m  Spanish,  U  very  good  The  .\nglo 
children  have  also  evidenced  Interest  In 
learning  another  language  although  we  have 
not  been  in  this  phase  of  the  program  long 
enough  to  form  any  kind  of  definite  opinion 
It  appears  that  the  .Anglo  children  are  re- 
sponding in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
Mexican  .\merlcan  children  who  are  no' 
proficient  m  Spanish.  We  are  beginning  to 
see  more  interest  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity as  we  have  had  an  >pportunlty  to 
meet  with  community  representatives. 

COKZAIJE3 

Mr  Lic.^NO  The  most  Important  item — 
the  kids  are  really  responding  to  the  program 
We  had  a  similar  program  without  Title  vri 
but  It  wasn  t  as  organized  as  this  one  and  »h-> 
kids  are  really  responding  and  dolns  very 
well  up  to  this  point  It  wouldn't  be  posslb!-» 
without  funds  to  provide  the  materials  and 
personnel  for  the  program 

HEAlJ)SBrRG 

Mr  Katti.et  1  This  la  meeting  one  of  the 
needs  that  we  have  had  In  Callf'^mla  in 
districts  that  have  had  a  high  percentage  of 
Mexican-American  children 

2  Being  new  we  don't  know  how  well  It 
will  work  TTie  funding  level  doesn't  seem 
nearly  enough  to  do  the  lob  envisioned  but 
It  Is  a  Job  that  is  reaJlv  a  priority  item  to 
attaclc. 

LA  PUliNTt 

Mr  Keohane  The  Information  was  given 
by  Mr  Clonts.  A.ssi.stant  Superintendent  be- 
cause of  Mr  Keohane  s  Illness 

1  We  have  emploved  'hlrty  bilingual  par- 
•nu  who  are  providing  instruction  to  some 
900  students  since  September  1 

2  More  Spanish  culture  Is  being  taught  in 
the  primary  grades  as  a  result  of  this  project 

3  More  of  the  Mexlcaui-Amerlcan  parents 
are  inter-actlng  with  the  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  schools  through  parent  con- 


ferences and   coming  to  hear  about   the  bi- 
lingual program 

0\ir  project  has  several  objectives  to  speak 
Spanish  and  K.ngll.sh  and  to  get  the  school 
and  the  Mexlcan-.fmerlcan  communltv  to  act 
together  We  have  been  able  to  do  this  by 
taking  these  thlrrv  parents,  have  pe<iple  come 
to  them  and  have  them  go  Into  homes 
Shortly  we  are  starting  the  third  phase  In 
which  Mexican  high  school  students  will  be 
tutoring  In  homes  in  the  evenlnirs  and  after 
school  With  this  Increased  emphasis  on  the 
bilingual  project  and  pe<Tple  piishlng  'he 
Mexican  culttire  as  part  of  the  sttjdv  we  have 
been  buvlng  more  materials  related  to  the 
Mexlcan-.Amerlcan  culture  We  dl.scuss  the 
textbooks  with  parents  and  students  One  Is 
Mfnr an- American — Paxt  Prr^ent  and  Fu- 
ture bv  Julian  Nava  The^e  kinds  of  materials 
are  used  more  In  the  classroom  as  a  result  of 
this  program  AI.so  ESL  material  Is  being  used. 
One  of  rhe  good  things  about  the  proyram 
Is  the  fact  that  good  evaluation  techniques 
are  built  Into  it  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
rear,  or  five  vears  we  will  know  whether  we 
accomplished  what  we  set  out  to  do 

l,OS    NTET08 

Mr  ORi,T*t.v*  An  l»em  that  Immedlatelv 
comes  to  mind  Is  the  n'.imber  of  mothers  and 
aides  that  we  have  involved  In  our  program: 
also  the  number  of  volunteers  has  been  ex- 
ceptional We  have  people  from  Whlttler, 
from  the  U  C  I.  A  Nursing  corps,  people  from 
the  Child  Guidance  Center  and  a  child  guid- 
ance off -campus  group  from  one  of  the  high 
schools  has  afflllated  ir.self  with  us  We  have 
seven  volunteer  parents  Involved  In  the  pro- 
gram Our  profes.slonal  evaluator  hai  tested 
the  pmifram  The  reaction  has  been  tremen- 
dous A  lot  of  hrlght-eved  bushv-talled  chil- 
dren are  being  encouraged  at  Just  the  right 
age 

This  will  show  up  In  evaluation  In  the 
futtire  I  have  been  tremendously  Impressed 
with  the  volunteer  nroeram  'We  have  the 
list  documented  with  signatures  and  the 
hours  and  the  reports  are  filed  with  Head 
Start 

miAH 

Mr  DB  LA  PevA  There  has  been  a  lot  more 
concern  expressed  for  the  Mexlcan-.Amerlcan 
child  and  the  Indian  child  We  have  had 
teachers  call  us  about  a  certain  child  and 
our  office  has  been  sort  of  a  place  where 
teachers  having  problems  with  the  Mex'can 
children  have  been  calling  to  see  what  Is 
going  on  We  are  now  In  the  nlannlne  stage: 
we  can't  actuallv  do  anything  vet  Mv  re- 
action  Is  that  'here  is  conslderahlv  more 
Interest  In  'he  Mexican  American  child  and 
"he  problems  of  the  Indian  child  It  seems 
that  all  of  a  sudden  the  Mexican-American 
child  and  the  Indian  child  exist:  before  they 
were  a  non-entltv 

SAN  FTHNrisrn 
Mr  Cht.v.'  The  protect  Is  coine  verv  well  In 
terms  of  the  r.b'ectlves  of  the  original  pro- 
cram  to  heln  35  Chinese  children  The  kids 
are  learning  Fntriich  nnd  thev  have  "-.owhere 
to  CO  >>ut  i^p  hecnuse  »hev  tU  st^r+pd  with 
zero  We  have  25  f^rst  graders  who  havB  all 
been  here  !~*!  'h-in  'wo  veflrs  In  a  self- 
contained  class  We  u.se  BMgllsh  and  Chinese 
to  teach  We  bejrin  with  conversattonn)  Ent»- 
!lsh  to  help  studentfl  with  their  understand- 
Intr  like  st.Ttlne  m  Rnellsh  'o  pet  In  I'ne 
clo«!e  the  d(vir  et-c  hv  con.itant  repetition 
using  sentences  -ind  commands  with  'he 
action  Thf  p'oductfl  are  the  children  them- 
selves: thev  are  even  ,ible  on  their  own  to 
sav  nlease  give  me  a  pencil,  etc  We  work 
on  th»lr  vocabulary  ind  sentence  stricture 
We  don't  'each  grammar  as  a  subiect.  we 
hope  they  will  learn  grammar  by  constant 
tisage  of  English  We  have  arranged  some 
trips  to  schools  and  other  places  so  they 
will  learn  about  the  needy  communltlea.  etc. 
Most  are  students  from  the  Chinese  Ghetto 
la  Ohln&town.  We  try  to  open  their  tUUbm. 


In  addition  to  the  audio- language  English 
the  children  do  have  a  regular  scheO'iie 
which  will  cover  other  subject  matters  s:ii'h 
as  music,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  ma'h 
and  8<-icla!  studies 

FRF.SNO    I  ITT 

Mr  Allison  My  understanding  was  that 
Senator  Murphy  wanted  a  "grass  roots"  rc.ic- 
tion  on  the  Impact  so  far  of  Title  VII  So 
f.ir  its  hapF)ens  In  any  new  program,  we  ,-ire 
working  out  the  bugs  and  annoyances  timt 
rome  with  implementing  a  new  proer.vm 
such  as  we  are  putting  Into  Winchell  School, 
To  d,ite  the  best  and  most  encouraging  roi,'. 
tion  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  parent.v  • 
the  children  in  the  program  In  last  we»-k  s 
"Back  to  School"  night  There  was  a  c  od 
deal  of  favorable  comment  among  the  p,u- 
entfi  of  the  children  in  the  four  classes  In 
fact  the  effect  upon  the  four  Title  VII  teach- 
ers was.  according  to  Principal  Bill  Hansrn. 
to  reassure  them  that  what  they  were  ri  .;.^ 
was  producing  poKltlve  results  and  nttitiMes 
in  the  community  The  teachers  had  :.!t 
somewhat  Insecure  because  of  the  profo'::ici 
change  in  the  curriculum  of  the  blllne'iai 
program  Special  pleasure  was  expressed  by 
some  Mexican-American  parents  that  !!:.:r 
language  and  cultural  background  was  b. :.';« 
emphasized.  One  parent,  obliged  to  move  to 
another  area  of  Fresno,  was  asking  how  !,e 
could  get  an  Inter-dlstrlct  transfer  so  tji.u 
his  child  could  continue  In  the  bUlnEtual 
program  This  Is  a  tentative  and  subleclve 
impression  but  we  were  very  pleased  v.  :-h 
this  reaction  among  the  parents. 

Instances  of  E^jucational  Chance  Thro;  u 
TrrLE  vnil  OP  ESEA 
1  Involvement  of  Priixite  Business  and  /-i- 
dustry  m  the  Educational  Process:  The  D^^de 
County  Talent  Development  Program,  Mlaii. 
Florida.  Involves  a  work-experience  progr..ni 
using  business  and  Industrial  resources  such 
.Ls  local  meat-packing  firms,  landscap.ng 
firms,  office  machine  firms,  etc.  IBM  Is  work- 
ing with  the  project  in  providing  communi- 
cation skills  to  students.  Hlaleah  Genoral 
Hospital  Is  training  attendants  and  hospraJ 
workers  Project  STAY  In  St.  Louis  has  work 
study  programs  with  McOraw-HlU.  Sinclair 
Oil,  Famous  Barr  Department  Store,  and  sev- 
eral local  hospitals  Bell  Telephone  provides 
work-study  skills  with  promotion  and  watte 
Increase  as  school  progress  and  skills  develoi.<- 
ment  are  shown  In  Project  KAPS  In  Balti- 
more, the  C  and  P  Telephone  Company  imd 
local  hospitals  are  developing  commumc.i- 
tlon  skills  and  hospital  training  for  students 
The  Dropout  Prevention  Project  In  Chautau- 
qua, New  York  Includes  paid  work-*xperlence 
programs  with  local  supermarkeSB.  summer 
camps,  landscaping  firms,  etc. 

2.  Reform  and  Renewal  of  School  Structwe 
and  Organization  Each  of  the  10  funded 
projects  Is  working  toward  elimination  of  un- 
productive instructional  programs,  of  out- 
moded curricula,  and  of  faclUUes  which  do 
not  yield  sought-after  objectives.  Project 
EMERGE  In  Dayton  has  one  component  m 
which  students  receive  sF>eclal  study  skills 
away  from  the  regular  school  In  Seattle,  a 
newly-organized  Personal  Development  Acad- 
emy win  provide  Individualized  Instruction 
for  students  with  sp>eclal  problenas.  In  Fa!! 
River,  "mlcroprojects"  or  small  grants  will 
be  given  to  teachers  with  successful  Ideas 
for  school  Improvement.  Fall  River  will  also 
institute  an  experimental  science  program  an 
IPI  math  program,  and  a  specially-adapted 
English  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren In  that  city.  St.  Louis  will  provide  co- 
ordinated after-school  activities.  Miami  will 
attempt  an  Engineered  Classroom  to  assist 
potential  dropouts  to  adjust  to  regular 
classes.  Baltimore  will  use  home  Instruction 
and  counseling  for  sick,  retarded  or  pregnant 
students  Some  teachers  In  the  St.  Louis  proj- 
ect win  provide  academic  Instruction  on 
location  of  the  Industrial  establishments 
which  Involve  students  in  work-Btudy  pro- 
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crams.  The  Texarkana  project  has  brought      both  of  which  may  force  a  student  to  con-      $20  billion  °"^^=°^\«„tyjj"/P^"^J''_}^^^.  °° 
K^**    .     .      _j    •-..- ^ ,^».-_  *->     . 4.^~.«^«^.s.^<.  ^kiyv.  ho  ic  iinav.io  to  B/v<<^nt.      research   and   development.   Other   students 


fhixkls  In  Texas  and  Arkansas  together  to 
•orni  integrated  Instructional  centers  to  up- 
grade the  reading  and  math  of  students. 

1  Motivating  Students  Through  Rewards 
and  Incentives:  In  Baltimore,  an  Earn-Lcarn 
component  In  elementary  schools  will  allow 
stiulents  to  perform  tasks  for  which  they 
will  earn  pwlnts.  Pupils  will  be  able  to  trade 
points  for  school  supplies,  games  and  toys, 
snd  trips.  Students  who  are  successful  In 
the  Texarkana  project  will  receive  coupons 
t  1  redeem  for  merchandise.  Students  who 
c  iinplete  two  grade  levels  of  achievement  will 
receive  transistor  radios.  In  Baltimore,  older 
students  will  contract  with  teachers  for 
V.tnethlng  they  would  like  to  do  In  exchange 
;or  achieving  their  study  objectives. 

4  Relaxing  Anctent  Traditions  which  In- 
hibit State  and  Local  Educational  Progress: 
III  Florida,  the  conventional  50  minute  class- 
room hour"  will  be  made  flexible  to  per- 
wM  varying  amounts  of  time  to  be  spent  on 
different  subjects  according  to  Individual 
tiudent  need  The  9  to  3  dally  schedule  will 
disappear  for  students  with  special  prob- 
lems In  St,  Louis  which  will  permit  night 
cla..ses,  special  care  centers,  schools  for  preg- 
nant girls,  etc.  Similarly,  in  New  York,  clubs 
m:11  be  developed  around  motivational  In- 
tirests  of  students  Identified  as  high  poten- 
tial dropouts.  Batesland.  South  Dakota  will 
establish  teacher  aides  to  assist  Indian  stu- 
dents In  appreciation  of  their  culture.  New 
pVi  terns  of  teacher  preparation  will  emerge 
nicesEita'ing  changes  on  the  part  of  col- 
leges and  universities  In  preparing  school 
staff.  For  example  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  college 
students  with  Inner-clty  backgrounds  ■will  be 
hired  to  assist  younger  students  to  stay  in 
school.  Technical  assistance  will  be  provided 
through  a  Dayton-Mlaml  Valley  consortium 
of  colleges  and  universities. 

5.  Preparing  Students  for  Realistic  Job 
Education:  In  St  Louis,  one  unit  of  the  work- 
si.nriv  component  will  involve  sividents  in 
house  p.nd  apartment  renovation  to  provide 
them  with  skills  useful  In  construction  work. 
Many  of  the  businesses  and  Industries  co- 
operating ■with  the  dropout  prevention  proj- 
ects are  providing  skills  which  will  permit 
students  to  later  enter  these  organizations 
a^  fully-qualified  workers.  Florida  provides 
concentrated  training  on  Job  decorum,  posl- 
tr,  c  work  attitudes,  proper  dress,  and  the  Im- 
p,:itance  of  being  competent  In  a  vocation. 
Seattle.  St.  Louis,  Dayton,  Fall  River,  Balti- 
more. New  York,  and  Paducah  have  Intensive 
pupil  personnel  services  and  counseling  to 
better  prepare  the  students  for  entry  Into 
careers   end   vocatlcns. 

r>.  In-uring  Student  Mastery  of  Curriculum 
SknU:  New  York  will  develop  life-oriented 
curricviUim  learning  centers  to  assess  student 
dimcultles.  motivate  the  child,  and  provide 
rpmedi.Tl  training  ns  needed.  Special  group 
sessions  for  alienated  students  will  be  tried. 
Tlie  Texarkana  project  will  guarantee  raising 
the  reading  and  math  levels  of  students  by 
t'vo  pr:>de  levels  in  specified  time.  In  Balti- 
more, seojndary  tutors  will  be  paid  to  help 
in  raising  the  achievement  levels  of  younger 
s-udents  Paducah  will  establish  an  intensive 
I'lilt  Program  to  provide  specialized  learn- 
ing techniques  for  high  pKitentlal  dropouts. 
Miami  will  provide  a  self-instructional  cen- 
t  r  coupled  with  part-time  work.  Seattle  ■will 
re-structure  several  schools  to  provide  Im- 
proved curriculum  approaches.  In  Seattle, 
smuli  groups  will  be  organized  to  better  work 
with  teachers  in  designing  new  aprpoaches 
to  learning.  SkUls  and  knowledge  to  be  taught 
will  be  organized  around  things  which  inter- 
e.Kt  students  as  in  the  case  of  Dayton,  which 
will  tpach  academic  skills  by  analyzing  wel- 
f.Tre  problems 

7,  Insuring  Quality  and  Responsible  Teach- 
ing: At  least  two  prime  causes  of  student 
dropout  relate  to  the  teaching  ability  of  steS 
and  to  outmoded  Instructional  procedures, 


form  to  patterns  which  he  Is  unable  to  accept. 
In  Paducah.  an  Extensive  Training  Program 
will  help  teachers  to  Improve  their  attitudes 
toward  disadvantaged  youth  and  to  assist 
them  in  developing  Improved  pupil  self- 
concepts.  In  Texarkana.  a  contracting  agency 
will  teach  teachers  to  utilize  special  equip- 
ment designed  to  raise  reading  and  math 
levels.  In  Baltimore,  a  private  Institute  of 
Behavioral  Research  will  conduct  Intensive 
staff  training  for  elementary  teachers.  In 
South  Dakota,  teachers  will  be  trained  to 
serve  as  resource  agents  to  provide  bet- 
ter instruction.  In  New  York,  staff  •will  be 
trained  to  develop  team  concepts  In  Improv- 
ing curriculum. 

8.  Accountability  for  Results:  Strict  con- 
cepts  of   accountability   for    attainment   of 
stated     educational     objectives    have    been 
accepted  by  each  of  the  projects  for  which 
a  grant  award  has  been  made.  Toward  this 
end.  each  projects  has  used  a  portion  of  Its 
award  to  secure  needed  technical  assistance 
not    available    In    the    school    system.    Such 
assistance  has  been  provided  by  outside  con- 
sultants, such  as  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton 
and  Associates;  Educational  Testing  Service: 
regional  laboratories,   universities,   etc.,   and 
has  provided  aid  in  assessing  school  needs, 
developing   specific   performance    objectives, 
improving    school    management,    producing 
evaluation  designs,  etc.  In  Dayton,  an  Emerge 
Council  and   a  Dropout  Prevention   Review 
Board    will    bring   parents    and    community 
groups  into  closer  partnership  with  the  school 
In  planning  programs  and  Insuring  that  re- 
sults will  be  achieved.  In  Baltimore,  special 
community    aides    will    establish    links    be- 
tween the  school  and  community  to  improve 
accountability    of    both    groups.    In    South 
Dakota,  parent-student  seminars  will  assist 
the  schools  in  reaching  objectives.  In  Texar- 
kana. an  outside  contractor  will  guarantee 
attainment  of  stated  objectives   In  reading 
and  math  with  both  Incentive  and  penalty 
clauses  built  Into  the  performance  contract. 
9.  Independent.  Tough-Minded  Rev'.ew  cf 
Student    Educational    Payoff     (Educational 
Audit)  :    For   the   first    time    In    connection 
with  grant  awards  for  educational  projects, 
the  Office  of  Education  Is  requiring  an  edu- 
cational audit  for  each  project  funded  under 
the  Dropout  Prevention  Program.  The  edu- 
cational audit  is  roughly  analagous  to  the 
financial  audit  and  seeks  to  determine  what 
the  federal  government  Is  getting,  in  terms 
of  student  learning,  for  the  tax  dollar.  In 
addition    to    Intensive   program   evaluations 
required  on  each  project,  each  project  will 
be   required   to   have   an   educational   audit 
made   to    verify   the    results    of    evaluation. 
Such  educational  audit  will  be  done  by  con- 
tract   with    independent,    outside    qualified 
consulting  organizations  which  will  examine 
all  aspects  of  the  program  in  order  to  Identify 
potential  obstacles  to  attainment  of  objec- 
tives and  to  offer  corrective  suggestions.  The 
Office  of  Education  has  arranged  e  series  of 
Institutes  to  provide  training  for  organiza- 
tions  which   hope   to   serve    as   educational 
auditors. 


Exhibit  2 
Cooperative  Education 

About  70.000  specialized  students  In  the 
United  States  will  earn  $125  million  from 
American  Industry  this  year. 

Too  little  of  the  background  of  these  stu- 
dents, and  the  role  played  by  our  business 
community  In  this  joint  venture,  has  been 
told.  The  concept  Is  called  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation and  the  70,000  students  engaged  In 
such  curricula  attend  136  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  community  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States. 

More  than  one-third  of  these  students 
work  as  assistants  and  aides  to  scientists  and 
engineers  in  laboratories  supported   by   the 


research  and  development, 
work  as  assistants  to  teachers  In  public 
schools,  libraries,  in  the  field  of  health,  and 
countless  other  areas. 

Students  today  Insist  that  curriculum  be 
relevant  and  meaningful.  And  It  Is  a  time 
when  we  should  realize  that  artificial  bar- 
riers separating  students  from  society  must 
be  reduced.  It  is  also  a  time  when  education 
costs  skyrocket  as  educational  institutions 
strive  to  build  facilities  and  acquire  the  nec- 
essary faculties  to  meet  rising  enrollments. 
During  the  past  few  years,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  study 
the  projects  and  processes  by  which  we  hope 
to  better  prepare  our  young  people  for  a 
fuller,  more  meaningful  life.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  certain  qualities  are  most  es- 
sential: pride  In  oneself,  respect  for  others, 
and  self-reliance. 

Here  Is  where  cooperative  work-study  pro- 
grams— which  permit  students  to  alternate 
periods  of  fuU-'ime  study  with  periods  of 
full-time  employment — can  fin  an  impor- 
tant rolo  in  society.  By  defmitlcn.  coopera- 
tive education  is  that  form  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  alternates  classroom  theory, 
discipline  and  study,  with  related  work  ex- 
peiience. 

It  is  not  a  new  concept.  It  was  first  in- 
augurated in  1906  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. However,  cooperative  educational 
programs  are  still  not  widely  known.  Not 
enough  colleges  are  convinced  that  industry 
can  provide  an  important  supplement  to  a 
college  education  and.  in  turn,  not  enough 
businessmen  are  aware  of  the  material  and 
intangible  benefits  available  to  them.  In  Cal- 
ifornia, for  example,  only  r.even  colleges  or 
tmiversities  otfer  c  joperative  education  pro- 
grams. Nevertheless,  ju.st  ten  years  ago.  there 
v.ere  none. 

Recently.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  co-host, 
with  President  Norman  Topping  of  the  Uni- 
verfiity  of  Southern  California,  the  f.rst  Cali- 
fornia Conference  on  Coopera- ive  Education. 
organized   bv   the    National    Comni-ssiou    for 
Cooperative 'Education.   The  conference   was 
attended  by  many  interested  members  of  the 
business,  financial    and  academic  conimun.- 
i.es  of  Southern  California.  I  feel  this  meet- 
ing did  much  to  encourage  the  serious  ex- 
ploration of  the  potential  cf  cooperc;-ive  edu- 
cation bv  those  who  attended  the  symposium. 
My   interest    in   this   subject   results   from 
personal    experience    worthing    and   going   to 
school.  As  a  bov  whose  parents  died  when  I 
was  quite  young.  I  was  faced  with  the  usual 
problems  of  growing  up — getting  an   educa- 
tion,   and    going    out    into    the    "cold,    cruel 
world  '  to   find  a  job  and  make  a  living.   I 
attended  good  schools  and  a  fine  university, 
and  I  took  odd  jobs  during  the  school  year 
and  m  the  summers  to  help  pay  my  way.  By 
the  time  I  left  college.  I  had  plenty  of  work 
experience — in    auto    shops    in    Detroit,   ccal 
mines  in  Pennsylvina,  selling  real  estate  on 
Long  Island.  Jerking  sodas,  waiting  on  tables, 
.shining  for  a  tailor  shop  and  even  -vorklng 
as  a  bouncer  in  a  dance  han. 

I  v,-as  not  an  exceptional  student.  But  I 
was  able  to  acquire  quite  a  variety  of  Job 
experiences  and  practical  knowledge  which  I 
v.ould  not  have  traded  for  anything.  An-l  by 
the  time  I  left  the  campus  for  good,  that 
"cold,  cruel  world"  looked  a  little  warmer, 
a  little  more  Inviting. 

So.  too.  will  students  in  coonerative  edu- 
cation programs  see  our  S3-ca!led  establish- 
ment a  little  differently  when  they  return 
to  the  campus  after  working  at  a  Job. 

Their  jobs  can  move  them  up  the  career 
ladder.  Ford  Motor  Company,  for  example, 
employs  800  co-ops  from  30  colleges.  Drexel 
Institute's  3.500  co-ops  earned  97.5  mUUon 
last  year.  Of  the  $125  million  In  total  earn- 
ings, the  co-ops  pay  at  least  ten  per  cent  in 
taxes  to  the  federal  and  state  governments — 
a  fact  which  I  am  certain  Is  of  special  Inter- 
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est  not  only  to  members  of  Congress,  but  to 
all  of  us  as  individual  taxpayers 

I  do  not  w;»nt  to  neglect  the  reasons  why 
cooperative  education  is  so  imfx>rtant  to  in- 
dustry. 

James  Godfrey,  as  Coordinator  of  the  Co- 
op)eratlve  Education  program  of  Lockheed,  at 
Sunnyvale,  m.ide  this  very  clear  during  an 
Oregon  Conference  on  Cooperative  Education 
when  he  st.Ued  the  reason  why  Lockheed 
p-irtlclpates  In  this  program 

We  do  It  iomewhat  perhaps,  out  of  a 
feeling  of  benevolence,  md  perhaps  this  Is 
the  way  we  started  It  Is  an  idealistic  view, 
and  we  still   maintain  that  However.   I 

think  thl.s  is  the  main  re.tson  -we  want  these 
students  back  .ts  fuUtime  professional  em- 
ployees when  thev  trnuluate  And  we  get  them 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  proportlorw  to 
make  it  worthwhile  for  us  Its  good  busi- 
ness— especially  in  today's  highly  competitive 
professional  manpower  market  Also  we 
found  the  graduates  of  a  co-op  prr.ijram  .ire 
superior  to  the  graduates  of  the  normal  four- 
year  curriculum  and  .ire  more  productive; 
they  are  immedlarelv  productive:  they  are 
technically  better  qualified  thev  appear 

to  have  found  their  niche  in  life  much  so<iner 
than  the  graduates  of  a  traditional  curricu- 
lum ■■ 

Wa  in    'U«.  Congress  think  that  expansion 


ExKiarr  3 
STATEMrvT  '"F  Sfnator  Oeorci;  MfRPItr 
Mr     President.    I    rise    today    to    offer    an 
amendment    to    HR      1.1111,    a    bill    making 


Aware  of  the  fact  that  neither  Innovation 
nor  expansion  can  occur  unless  there  is  ■^uf- 
n.ient  pr.-fessional  teaching  ,.nd  adminls^ra- 

„„...,5       ^'"^   I>ersonnpl.   Congress   made   provision   1q 

appropriations   for   the   Departments  T.fTa-      ^^^    ^^^^    ..mendments    r.jr    the    training   of 
bor-Health    Education  and  Welf.-ire  f..r  fiscal       ^;f5a'^"^nal   education    personnel     The   train- 


year  1970  My  amendment  is  very  .tmiple 
It  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  by  $20 
million  the  total  amount  of  funds  made 
available  for  Parts  C,  D.  and  F  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Profes.^lons  Development  Act,  with 
the  additional  »20  million  earmarked  fur 
the  development  of  persotwiel  in  voca'lona!- 
technical  education  Currently  the  US  Of- 
fice of  Education  has  Indicated  an  Inten- 
tion to  spend  only  $5,750,000  for  training 
vocational  education  personnel  There  Is  am- 
ple evidence  that  this  sum  Is  totally  In- 
adequate, and  my  amendment  proposes  to 
earmark  the  additional  funds  so  that  our 
educational  system  can  begin  to  attract  new 
personnel  to  the  field  of  vocational-techni- 
cal education  and  in  order  that  existing  vo- 
cational personnel  might  be  upgraded  and 
retrained 

Mr  President  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  are  concerned  about  the  problems  posed 
by  Increased  inflation  may  question  my  In- 
troduction of  this  amendment  I  share  their 
concern  and  I  must  admit  that  I  have  been 
of   tlie   Cooperative   Education    Program'can      l^^sltant  about  supporting   increased  spenJ- 


tae  extremely  important    I  am  plerused  to  be 
the  author  of  an  amendment,  now  Incorpo- 
rated  In   the   Vocitional    Education   Amend- 
ments   of    1968.    which    provides    for    federal 
nnanclal  .usslstance  to  the  states,  to  encour- 
:ige  and  expand  cooperative  vocational  edu- 
cation   programs     An    amendment    to    the 
Higher    Education    Act    of     1968    authorizes 
the  US   Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
grants    to    lastitutloas   of    higher    education 
for    planning     establLshment.    expansion    or 
carrvlng  out  by  such  Institutions    a  program 
of   co-operative   education   which   alternates 
periods    of    full-ume    iicademic    study    with 
periods   of    full-time   public   or   private   em- 
ployment   This  amendment,  which  I  strongly 
supported.  Is  intended  to  enable  those  instl- 
tuuons   which    rtnd    it   desirable   to   consider 
restructuring    their    academic    programs    to 
establish    cooperative    education     Such    In- 
stitutions can  apply  for  federal  grant  funds 
of  up  to  875,000  a  vear  for  three  vears  to  meet 
the    cost    of   starting   and    operating   a   pro- 
gram. Suppurt  can  also  be  provided  to  enable 
institutions   with   existing   programs    'o  ex- 
pand them  or  to  expand  Into  new  curricular 
■ireos.  In  enacting  the  amendment   Confess 
authorized  58.750  0<X)  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing  June    ^0.    U17n     If   it   is   now   adequately 
funded    for  a  period  of  five  to  seven   vears 
this  amendment  could  enable  more  than  400 
-Kldltional    insututlons    to    move    vigorously 


ing  at  this  time  I  am  however,  persuaded 
that  there  is  an  overwhelming  and  critical 
need  for  additional  training  funds  to  meet 
the  personnel  needs  in  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  TTiese  needs  are  especially 
severe   in   my  own   state  of  California 

I  introduce  mv  amendment  at  this  time 
m  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  Sen- 
ate Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
'ee  <o  ably  chaired  by  the  dlstlnetitshed 
Senator  from  Wa.shlngtcn  Mr  Magnu.son, 
win  begin  hearin,":s  on  H  R  13111  this  month. 
In  the  interim,  however  I  hope  that  the 
other  members  of  'he  Senate  will  Investigate 
the  training  needs  for  vocational-technical 
personnel  in  their  own  states  and  wll!  come 
to  the  support  of  my  amendment 

There  is  no  lack  of  facts  to  substantiate 
the  need  for  Increased  and  improved  vo- 
cational technical  education  programs 
throughout  the  country  Tliese  facts  have 
been  presented  to  Congress  before,  and  they 
clearly  and  persuasively  indicate  that  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  does  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  majority  of  American  vouth. 
For  example 

80r    of  .\nierlcan   youth   m    1966   dropped' 
out   of   school    before   graduation   from   col- 
lege,  but   less  than   JO  ;    had  acquired  .skills 
with   v.-hlch   to  enter   the  Job  market 

60'-,  of  the  .students  attending  high  school 


Ing  component  of  the  1968  Vocational  tdu- 
cation  Amendments  (an  amendment  adcllne 
Part  F  to  the  Education  Professions  Develop! 
ment  Act)  authorized  a  1970  expenditure  of 
435  million  for  training  purposes  I  .,sk  unani. 
inous  con.sent,  Mr  President,  that  a  :,ict 
sheet  de.scrlblng  the  components  of  part  P 
be  Included  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Tliose  of  us  In  the  Senate  who  worked  to 
perfect  the  Vocational  Education  Aniend- 
iMents  o,f  1968  were  hopeful  that  the  newly 
authorized  programs  would  be  ,idequ.»teiv 
funded  :n  1970.  We  were  heartened  when  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  lncrea.se(l 
President  Johnsons  and  President  Nixon's 
budget  allowance  for  vocational  eduraMnn. 
and  we  were  even  more  encouraged  when  the 
full  House  of  Represenuatlves  voted  to  add 
more  than  $131  million  to  the  Commit-ce 
bill,  making  a  total  of  $488  million. 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  House  Cuin- 
mutee  nor  the  full  House,  however,  .ncrp  ised 
the  funds  for  the  training  of  \ocatl.3na;  edu- 
cation personnel— and  these  are  key  people 
who  must  administer  the  $488  miillon  of 
programs  and  staff  the  schools  The  thrust  of 
the  Vocational  Education  .\mendment.-;  of 
1968  13  to  modernize  vocatlonal-iechnicU 
training,  to  make  i:  available  to  individuals, 
and  are.is.  no:  now  being  served  Theie 
changes  cannot  take  place  unless  there  i.;  :ia 
adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  coordi- 
nators.  and  administrators.  The  new  VDca- 
tlonal  education  programs  may  be  doomed  to 
failure  if  Congress  does  not  act  now  t-)  pro- 
vide additional  training  funds  for  vocat. nnl 
personnel  New  institutions  can  be  bull:  .md 
new  teaching  methods  devised  but  tne 
EChooIs  cannot  operate  and  the  new  cum  ula 
cannot  be  Implemented  without  an  increi.-ed 
supply  of  adequately  trained  vocational  liu- 
cation  personnel 

The  needs  for  training  and  retraining  v:>ca- 
tlonal  and  technical  education  personnel  .ire 
Just  as  startlmgly  clear  as  the  needs  iJr  fs- 
tabllshlng  new  and  better  schools.  The  li::s 
are  these: 

Enrollments  m  the  public  vocatlon.il-tech- 
nlcal  education  program  are  rising  and  nill 
continue  la  rise  at  an  accelerated  rate  re- 
quiring many  new  teachers  Inrorma':'n 
available  to  the  Office  of  Education  mdicires 
that  enrollments  in  public  vocational-tech- 
nical education  programs  wll!  probably  re.i:h 
8,555.000  in  1969  and  Increase  to  17,250,000  by 
1975.  Past  experience  h.is  shown  a  tea.  iier- 
studerii    ratio    of    about    1:50    which    would 


.nto   cooperative   education    programs     This      '*"=  ^'^  ^"t^r  'he  world  of  work  rather  than      mean  that  the  1969  teachlne  force  would  be 

would  provide  opportunities  for  an  additional      -"'""•-■""-'•-" —   .—  .—  ---       -     .     .- 

250.000  ,tudents  to  take  part   While  I  am  not 

a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 

I  intend  to  work  for  adequate  funds  for  this 

program 

I  recently  .isked  Robert  H    Finch,  the  Sec- 
ret,irv  of  He.iith.  Edut-atlon.  and  Welfare    to 

approve    in  application   under   the   program      '"^'^equent    years  i    for  every   one 
authorized  by  my  .amendment.   lor  coopera-       '•*"'ted  in  vocational  education  pr 


tlve  educaUon  programs  made  by  two  Orange 
County  and  three  San  Mateo  County  Junior 
colleges  The  prf>gnim  would  provide  work- 
experience  for  1  000  students  in  Its  first  vear 
and  would  mcrea^  at  a  rat*  of  .idditionaJ 
1  000  students  yearly  Both  business  and  the 
California  Junior  College  Association  warmly 
endorsed  the  plan  which  I  hope  might  help 
this  !mp<jrt.int  concept  catch  fire  at  the 
growing  ci)mmumty  college  level 

So,  the  message  is  getting  .icross  TTiere's 
an  old  saying  that  nothing  is  so  powerful 
as  an  idea  whose  time  has  come."  I  believe 
honestly,  that  cooperaUve  education  Is  such 
an  Idea. 


going  on  to  college,  yet  less  than  one  in  four 
was  enrolled  in  a  vocational  education  pro- 
gr.\m  while  in  high  scho<il. 

In  light  of  these  facts  our  national  edu- 
cational priorities  have  been  incorrectly  set: 

14  federal  dollars  were  m, ested  in  uni- 
versities   in    1966    (proportionately    more    in 

dollar  in- 
programs 

4  federal  dollars  were  invested  in  remedial 
training  programs  during  that  same  year  for 
every  one  dollar  invested  In  preventive  voca- 
;i(inal  I'Uucatlon  prrjgrams 

To  i-orrect  this  imbalance.  Congress  voted 


approximately  171.400  If  the  ratio  rem:i!ns 
the  same,  the  teaching  manpower  requ.re- 
ment  In  1975  based  upon  the  above  enr  ''.".- 
ment  projections  would  be  345.000  Q-her 
professional  and  piraprofesslonal  support 
personnel  needed  to  staff  vocational  educi- 
tion  programs  throughout  the  country  woukl 
be  In  addition  to  the  above  estimates 

Producing  additional  te.achers  Is  a  problem 
since  mi^st  universities  do  not  offer  the  proper 
teacher  training  programs  in  vocat.lonal-te,-;i- 
nlcal  education  Although  universities  and 
colleges  in  most  states  offer  teacher  training 
la  vocational  education  areas  such  as  home- 


last  year  to  authorize  an  expenditure  rif  over  making,  industrial  arts,  agriculture,  and  trade 

$750  million   beginning  in   Fiscal  Year   1970  and  Industrial  education,  few  offer  training 

for   a   new   and    improved   vocational   educa-  m  teaching  the  more  technical  occupati':'n.i: 

tion  program    I  am  pleased  to  have  been  the  skills  and  in  new  and  emerging  occupation.il 

author  on  the  .Senate  .-ide  of  Part  G  of  the  areas   Very  few  universities  and  colleges  olTer 

1968  .Amendments  which  provides    funds  for  compreh.-^nsive  advanced  degrees  designed  t  :> 

cooperative   vocational   education   programs,  develop  leadership  personnel  for  vocatlonal- 


Thls  technique  for  preparlrrg  persons  for 
work  has  much  potential,  and  Is  a  great  un- 
tapped resources  for  vix-atlonal  education, 
as  well  as  for  other  education. 


technical  education 

Further,  the  problem  of  shortage  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  many  states  have 
not  had  the  staff  or  financial  assistance  nec- 
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essa'V  '-°  pr'jP"lv  assess  their  needs.  The 
s-a-e  boards  of  vocational  education,  in 
neariv  one-half  of  the  states  have  not  been 
ible  in  the  bhort  time  since  the  enactment 
of  the  vocational  education  amendments  to 
submit  a  prospectus  or  plan  to  make  them 
e'leible  for  funding  under  Section  533  of 
pa'-  F  This  includes  some  states  which  most 
de-^perateiy  need  to  update  and  expand  voca- 
tioniU  education  programs. 

In  the  states  which  have  accomplished 
this  assessment,  however,  the  response  has 
been  overwhelming  Tentatively  eligible 
requests  1  r  imancial  assistance  from  educa- 
•lonal  agencies  and  institutions  for  1970  Fis- 
cal Year  funds  from  states  which  have  sub- 
niutt'd  a  plan  as  of  August  1  deadline 
totalled  $34,722,633.  or  slightly  under  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  These  facts 
underscore  the  need  for  massive  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  institutions  ol 
education  and  state  boards  of  vocational  edu- 
cation If  these  training  needs  are  to  be  met. 
So  that  vou  may  luUy  appreciate  the  need 
for  training  additional  vocational  technical 
education  personnel  and  for  retraining  pres- 
eut;y  employed  staff.  I  would  like  to  present 
a  cise  study  by  bringing  to  your  attention 
the  problenis  laced  by  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia m  the  area  of  recruiting,  training  and 
retraining  vocational-' echnical  education 
personnel. 

The  information  and  statistics  I  am  about 
to  present  were  supplied  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  in  California. 

The  State  of  California  currently  has  some 
9  500  vocational  and  technical  education 
teachers  who  •w.-ill  be  attempting  to  meet  the 
skill  development  needs  of  approximately 
1000  000  secondary,  post-secondary,  and 
adult  students  m  Caiifornia.  Earlier  in  my 
remiirks.  Mr.  President.  I  quoted  Office  of 
Education  figures  which  indicated  that  the 
usual  ratio  of  students  to  teachers,  nation- 
wide, was  50  to  1.  In  California  that  ratio  is 
close  to  100  to  1.  an  appalling  state  of  af- 
lairs  We  cannot  deny  that  the  shortage  of 
personnel   is  a  very  severe  problem. 

It  is  not  'he  only  problem,  however  Two 
additional  fa^'tors  <  ompound  the  issue.  One 
problem  revolves  isround  the  fact  that  our 
rapidlv  advancing  t.-chnology  has  left  cur- 
rentlv  cmploved  teachers  far  behind  in  up- 
to-.i.i'te  knowledge  of  their  subject  matter. 
Reo-nt  studies,  entitled.  Profiles  of  Trade 
and  Tcchniral  Tcacneif:.  by  Melvin  L.  Barlow 
:!.i  Bruce  Re  nhart.  subs  antiae  this  claim. 
Tie  inr^aan  .igc  ef  trade  tuid  industrial  ed- 
iK-  ton  teachers  employed  in  1966-67  was 
45!'  vears.  and  the  median  ..ge  when  they 
beij.in  teaching  was  3G  8  years  The  majority 
ot  'hese  te.ichers  at  that  time,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  .situation  has  not  changed,  had 
been  ,iway  from  active  participation  in  the 
occupation  for  which  they  were  giving  in- 
struction for  approximately  8  years.  The 
stiidv  concludes  it  was  safe  to  assume  that 
m.Miv  of  th'-in  had  "not  kept  current  with 
chcngrs  cccurri-ig  in  the  technology  of  teach- 
ing "  A  second  study  completed  in  1969.  In 
wliih  -86  leaders  responsible  for  vocational 
eduo.ition  progr.ims  at  the  local  level  In  Cal- 
ifornia were  contacted,  found  that  the  high- 
e,^i  priority  f.ir  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion was  'the  maintenance  <  1  teacher  expo- 
sure to  the  late.^i  developments  in  their  sub- 
ject irea.  both  technical  and  pedagogical." 

The  second  problem  concerns  the  fact  that 
existing  vocational  education  personnel  are 
simply  not  adequately  trained  'o  cope  effec- 
tively with  the  special  needs  of  the  major 
minority  proup;  within  the  State— the  Mexl- 
caii-Amencans,  Negroes,  and  others — who 
c.'n.NtiUitx?  enrollments  in  vocational  educa- 
tio.i  m  increasing  numbers  A  study  currently 
being  completed  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia underscores  this  fact 

The  St  itc  of  Califvirnia  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation i:^  -.cry  concerned  about  these  prob- 
lems and  desires  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
meet  the  needs  of  retraining  existing  person- 


nel and  recrulUrig  and  training  new  teach- 
ers. Tliey  desperately  need  additional  assist- 
ance, liowever,  in  order  to  accomplish  this. 
The  State  Department  of  Education  has 
outlined  the  vocational-technical  education 
needs  of  the  State  of  California  and  carefully 
constructed  a  plan  of  operation  to  meet  those 
needs.  Thlc  plan,  I  have  been  informed  b>  of- 
ficials in  California,  was  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  Develop- 
ment for  funding.  In  order  to  be  imple- 
mented the  California  plan  requires  an  ex- 
penditure of  over  $4  million  during  the  next 
three  years,  with  $892,000  needed  for  1970-71. 
Over  this  three-year  period,  nearly  2,000  per- 
sons would  be  trained  or  retrained.  Overall 
the  emphasis  would  be  on  improving  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  vocational  education 
areas,  alleviating  the  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers,  and  developing  a  cadre  of  "master 
teachers"  to  teach  in  places  where  there  are 
high  concentrations  of  disadvantaged,  handi- 
capped, and  minority  students. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  current  level  of  re- 
source allocation,  there  would  be  no  hope  of 
funding  the  California  State  Comprehensive 
Plan.  The  three-year  request  submitted  by 
the   State  of   California  by   itself   is   nearly 
4/5   of  the  total  request  for  Part  F  in   1970. 
At  the  present  level   of  funding — i5.750.- 
000 — I  have  been   informed    i.ind  scmewhtit 
reluctantly)    that   the  Vocational  Education 
Training   Branch   of   the   Bureau   of   Educa- 
tional   Personnel    Development    could    fund 
projects   under   Sec.    552    involving    160   per- 
sons, projects  under  Sec    553  involving  3825 
participants,  and  continue  projects  from  1969 
involving  70  teachers.  If  my  amendment  were 
adopted  and  $20  million  was  made  available 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Training  Branch, 
however,   the    situation    would    change.    In- 
stead of  4,055  participants  nationwide,  proj- 
ects could  be  funded  in  which  13,495  persons 
were    trained    or    retained    to    be    vocational 
technical  education  teachers.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial number  and  would  constitute  a  good 
effort  to  meet  current  needs 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  of  American  ed- 
ucation to  meet  the  Job  entry  needs  cf  to- 
day's youth  continues  to  constitute  a  serious 
wasteof  human  resources  Vocational  edu- 
cation must  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  experience  of  those  students  who 
are  planning  to  enter  the  job  market  without 
continuing  their  education  at  the  college 
level.  It  cannot  and  should  not  be  assigned 
a  second-class  status.  The  need  for  vocational 
education  experience  is  particularly  acute 
for  the  members  cf  minority  groups,  for  the 
handicapped,  and  for  those  seeking  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty.  For  these  people  the  lack 
of  Job  entry  skills  may  prove  the  crucial  ob- 
stacle in  a  society  with  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  a  skilled  labor  force  and  an  ever- 
decreasing  need  for  unskilled  workers  The 
proposed  level  of  funding  for  vocational  per- 
sonnel funding  is  too  low  to  make  an  im- 
pact, too  Inadequate  to  begin  to  meet  the 
vocational  education  training  neecls. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  rapidly 
growing  educational  institutions  in  our  so- 
ciety is  the  junior  college.  These  institu- 
tions, many  ol  which  call  themselves  com- 
prehensive community  colleges,  have  devel- 
oped at  the  rate  of  one  per  v.-eek,  and  tney 
offer  unusual  opportunities  to  prepare  per- 
sons for  the  world  of  work  by  offering  the 
13th  and  14th  year  of  education.  California. 
as  my  colleagues  know,  has  been  the  pioneer 
and  leader  In  the  community  college  move- 
ment. The  last  time  I  cnecked.  there  were 
approximately  90  community  colleges  in  the 
state,  and  It  was  expected  that  there  would 
be  100  by  the  early  1970's  Of  the  total  stu- 
dent freshman  and  sophomore  population 
In  California  approximately  85  per  cent  are 
enrolled  In  community  colleges.  Secretary 
Pinch  and  the  Administration  are  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  community  colleges. 

Professor  John  Nealon  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, m  a  recent  study,  entitled,  "The  Outlook 


for  Adequate  Faculty  In  Public  Postsecondary 
Vocational  Education."  reported:  "The  essen- 
tial facts  are  that  of  the  entire  working  force, 
less  than  IS'v  have  baccalaureate  or  ad- 
vanced degrees.  The  balance  are  employed  in 
the  occupational  areas  where  the  formal  edu- 
cation required  of  the  average  worker  is 
shifting  upward  at  an  increasing  rate  A  12th 
grade  education  soon  will  no  longer  suffice 
and  the  great  body  of  our  working  force  will 
require  one  to  two  years  of  postsecondary 
training  to  be  considered  for  the  more  de- 
sirable and  higher  paying  paraprofessional 
positions." 

Professor  Nealon  developed  statistics  show- 
ing the  types  and  number  of  teachers  that 
must  be  "prepared  for  vocational  education 
programs  at  the  postsecondary  level  alone.  He 
finds  that  by  1974  we  must  almost  double  our 
present  efforts  in  preparing  personnel  for 
postsecondary  programs  of  vocational-tech- 
nical education. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  was  a  landmark  bill  charting  a  new  di- 
rection for  vocational  education.  Educators 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  are  challenged  by 
both  the  Acts  great  potential  and  the 
societal  problems  to  which  the  bill  is  ad- 
dressed. But  as  magnificent  a  blueprint  as  it 
is  the  kev  to  the  Act's  success  will  not  be 
its  form,  but  its  implementation.  And  this 
means  that  meeting  the  personnel  needs  is 
crucial  to  the  success  of  the  entire  vocational 
education  program.  We  simply  cannot  vote 
funds  for  bricks  and  mortar,  experimental 
programs,  books  and  equipment  without  pro- 
viding adequate  money  to  train  teachers  to 
serve  in  those  schools  to  run  those  programs 
to  use  that  equipment. 

An  appropriation  of  S20  million  for  the 
training  of  vocational  education  personnel 
will  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  of  my  colleagues  that 
between  now  and  the  time  HR.  13111  Is  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  floor,  they  investigate 
the  situations  in  their  own  states.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  each  of  vou  will  find  the  shortages 
lust  as  acute,  the  inadequacies  of  present 
vocational  and  technical  education  personnel 
lust  as  severe  as  those  I  found  in  California. 
I  believe  there  will  be  unanimous  agreement 
as  to  the  critical  nature  of  this  problem.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  support  an  appropria- 
tions of  $20  million  for  vocational  education 
personnel  training  for  Fiscal  Year  1970 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  we  did  not  earmark  funds  for  this 
program  but  the  additional  amount  we 
have  provided  will  be  sufficient  to  carry 
out  what  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

.MllENDMENT    NO.    433 


Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  433  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  line  11.  strike  "$78.000,OO0." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$80,800,000:  Pro- 
vided That  no  less  than  $6,500,000  of  this 
total 'to  be  expended  upon  the  population 
research  contracts  program". 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  is  it  in  order  for  me  to  modify  my 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  it  is 
in  order. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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s«nt  that  my  amendment  be  modified, 
first,  by  adding  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Oretton  'Mr  Packwood'  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  aiid,  second,  on  line  2,  strike 
out  everj'thint?  after  the  word  provided" 
throuKh  "the  end  of  line  4,  and  on  line 
2,  strike  out  the  flKure  $79,800,000  and 
insert  in  heu  thereof  the  tltcure  $80  - 
800.000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modified  amendment  to 
the  desk.^ 

Mr.  -ni-DINGS  Mr  Pre.sident,  the  piir- 
p.)se  of  my  amendment  is  to  Increase 
the  ai)p  oprlAtioM  for  the  National  In- 
stitut"  of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment—NICHD— from  the  commit- 
tee rernmmendation  of  ?78  milMiin  to 
$80  3  million.  This  additirmal  SJ  3  mil- 
lion :s  reque'^ted  to  enable  NICHD  to 
fund  Its  contract  prog{ram  lor  popula- 
tion ie.<:earch  at  the  level  originally 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

AccordiiiK  to  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  Committee  on  Population  and 
Familv  Planning  issued  last  vear  the 
Umtod  ftfates  "^hould  be  devoting  a  inini- 
mtmi  nf  SIOO  million  a  '.ear  for  popula- 
tion-related research  if  we  are  serious 
about  -^olviiiK  our  ^rave  familv-planning 
problems  The  most  critical  needs  are  ;n 
the  area  of  biomedical  and  contraception 
research. 

Last  year,  NICHD — the  atrencv  cur- 
rently responsible  for  population-related 
research — .'pent  a  paltrv  SIO  7  million 
on  such  research  a  mere  10  percent  of 
the  minimum  annjunt  we  should  be 
spending.  Of  that  $10  7  million,  S3. 7  mil- 
lion was  .spent  through  the  research  con- 
tract program.  The  research  contract 
program  i.s  the  onlv  portion  ol  the 
MCHD  budt^er  which  provides  lor  prob- 
lem one'ifeti  re-■^carch  m  the  area  of  con- 
traceptive development,  the  assessment 
of  the  med.cal  cfTects  of  oral  contra- 
ceptive*; and  related  research  in  the  be- 
havioral sciences. 

Consistent  with  the  new  priority  Sec- 
retary Finch  has  granted  to  family 
pLannini,'  programs,  HEW  requested  an 
increase  in  this  population  research 
contract  program  for  tiscal  1970  from 
S3  7  to  S6.5  million — an  incresise  of  S2  8 
million 

As  you  kno-.v.  the  House  provided  no 
increase  in  NICHD  appropriations  over 
fiscal  vear  '969.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions C-mmittee  has  susige  ted  an  in- 
crease m  the  total  NICHD  appropriation 
from  the  $73  1  million  level  of  last  year 
to  $78  million  for  fi-cal  year  1970— an 
increa.se  of  $4  9  million. 

Now  of  that  $4  9  million  increase,  the 
committee  earmarked  at  least  $2  6  mil- 
lion for  training  grant  and  fellowship 
programs  Of  the  $2  3  million  remaining. 
NIH  officials  estimate  that  roughly  SI  3 
million  will  go  for  funding  mental  re- 
tardation research  centers  The  Senate 
committee  report  did  not  indicate  how- 
much.  If  any,  of  the  remaining  SI  mil- 
lion will  go  to  the  population  research 
contract  program. 

This  would  mean  that  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  the  research  contract  program 
might  still  be  funded  at  last  vear's  $3  7 
million  level,  still  $2.8  mlUlon  short  of 
the  total  requested. 
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In  order  that  thLs  vitally  important 
jwpulation  research  program  be  fully 
funded  at  $6  ,5  million — without  drawing 
any  fund>;  intended  to  combat  mental 
retardation  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  inciea.se  NICHDs  appropriation 
by  $2  8  million,  from  $78  million  to  $80  8 
million. 

If  we  are  serious  about  transforming 
our  concern  over  the  population  prob- 
lem Into  action,  an  additional  $2  8  mil- 
lion IS  a  small  price  to  pay,  a  small  in- 
vestment in  America's  future. 

Mr  President,  just  la.st  week  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  the 
dminguished  Senator  irntn  Tcxa.s  Mr 
Varbgroit.h  '  is  ihairman.  held  hearings 
on  the  grave  ixipulation  problem  con- 
fronting this  Nation  and  the  terribly  in- 
adequate research  being  earned  on  to 
solve  this  problem  It  wa.s  pointed  out 
during  those  hearings  that  a  large  in- 
crea.se  in  ixjpulation-reiatcd  re.search  is 
necessary  if  we  arc  to  provide  voluntarv 
planning  services  to  mothers  across 
.America  This  point  wa.s  made  repeatedly 
bv  the  American  Medical  .\.s.sociation, 
deans  of  our  t;reat  .medical  .schools,  nu- 
merous scientist's  and  Nob«'l  laureates,  as 
•.^ell  as  by  Dr  E^eberi:.  A.s.slstant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare 

It  was  pointed  out  that  for  each  dcUar 
.spent  in  the  field  of  ;)opulation  there  is  a 
return  of  s:'0  to  $70  at  the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  levels  It  was  also  ixjlnted  out 
we  really  have  no  research  [urogram 
worthv  ot  the  name  which  is  operating  m 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  this 
problem  The  ma.tor  breakthrough.s— and 
there  have  been  few  in  the  la.st  decade — 
have  been  in  research  programs  which 
have  been  funded  through  private  foun- 
dations, not  through  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  not  be  realized 
by  the  world  .vet,  or  bv  our  Government, 
but  the  global  papulation  e.xpl-isijn  is 
perhaps  the  single  most  serioas  problem 
facing  mankind  today  If  the  problem  is 
not  faced  up  to  in  the  country  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  property  taxes  double  in  the 
next  decade;  we  are  going  to  see  local 
sales  taxes.  States  taxes,  and  P'ederal 
taxes  skyrocket  because  there  is  no  way 
we  can  pay  for  the  tremendous  increase 
ri  ropuJation  In  this  country  without  a 
tremendous  increase  in  taxes  We  have 
not  be^iiii  to  look  at  the  full  consequences 
of  the  problem  seriously  and  .systemati- 
cally 

I  would  be  grateful  if  the  distinguished 
chainnati  and  the  distinguished  Senat-Dr 
from  New  Hampshire  would  accept  the 
amendment  which  would  basically  pro- 
vide an  additional  $2  8  million  for  re- 
search in  this  vital  field  of  ixipulation  so 
that  the  NICHD  population  re.search 
coruract  prot.ram  can  be  fully  funded  at 
the  $6  5  million  level  requested  by  the 
administration. 

President  Nixon  Is  the  first  President 
in  our  history  to  .send  a  me.ssage  to  Con- 
gre-ss  on  the  ini{x>rtance  of  population 
I    think    It    took    great   courage   and   it 
showed  izreat  wisdom  on  his  part 

The  Secretary  of   Health,   Education 
and  Welfare,  Mr   Finch,  last  week  came 


up  and  testified  on  the  great  urgency  the 
administration  places  on  this  problem 
At  those  same  hearings.  Dr.  Egebert'  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and  Welfare,  rea.sserted  the  i.-n! 
lK)rtance  of  providing  adequate  lu.-id." 
ing  for  population  research.  I  am  of^ 
ferine  this  amendment  with  hi^  ;jn' 
port  and  at  his  behest  so  that  we  can 
have  a  full  utilization  of  an  ongolu  ■  re- 
-search  jirogram  In  this  vitally  Impu'  tant 
area. 

I  would  be  grateful  to  the  ciistln- 
gui.shed  manager  of  the  bill  if  he  would 
accept  the  amendment. 

.Mr.  .MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  I 
have  dLscu.ssod  this  matter  with  tho  cils- 
tuiuuished  Senator  from  .New  II  vni). 
shire.  We  will  be  glad  to  take  It  to  con- 
ference and  I  am  glad  the  Senator  took 
off  the  proviso.  This  Is  an  Imp.ttant 
matter.  We  do,  however,  have  a  reat 
deal  of  money  in  the  bill  for  i  ..-"ilv 
planning,  which  Is  also  a  part  of  t!iK  en- 
tire picture. 

Mr  TYDINGS  I  think  It  is  imperative 
that  we  expand  the  S3  7  million  s^ent 
on  the  population  contracts  program  in 
fi.scal  year  1969  to  $6  5  million  In  tiscal 
year  1970 

.Mr.  .MAGNUSON.  I  think  research  for 
better  familv  planning  is  neces.sary  too 
Mr.  T\-DL\GS  I  wish  lo  sny  that'  It  is 
important  that  we  develop  in  this  c-'Un- 
try  the  best  scientific  devices  and  con- 
traceptive devices  .so  that  if  a  mother  de- 
cides to  voluntarily  plan  her  famil'.  she 
can  do  it  The  least  we  can  provide  .s  re- 
search and  development  so  that  a  ii.other 
who  wishes  to  voluntarily  plan  he-  :  .ir.ily 
can  do  so  Right  new  the  st?te  of  c  i  vel- 
opment  in  this  area  is  .sadly  retarded 
when  compared  tc  research  and  c^cvelop- 
ment  m  relation  to  death  control.  We 
srend  something  in  the  neiehboriiood 
of  $100  on  death  control  to  eveiy  .-.l  we 
spend  on  the  problem  of  birth  C'lit.  j.  I 
would  iiope  that  the  chairman  v  ould 
take  the  amendment  to  conference-:  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  secure  full  .'und- 
ing  for  the  iiupulation  research  contracts 
p roc  ram 

.Mr.  .MAGNUSON.  We  would  i.  :ad 
to  accept  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I)  ;he 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  i  t.he 
time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  .MAGNUSON  I  yield  back  ti.  re- 
icainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion -s  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 

The  amendment  'No.  1331  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlis  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  o[en  to  further  amendment 

Mr  COTTON  .Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legLslative  clerk  read  as  follows 
On    page   7,   line    12,   s'rike   nut    'he  ticure 
■  JIO.426.000-  and  Insert     » 12,426.000  ' 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  .Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  requested  $2  riiiiiion 
to  put  into  effect  their  crime  proi^ram. 
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The  committee  felt  it  did  not  want  this 
riuining  through  the  various  depart- 
ments and  we  did  not  allow  It.  We 
thoui;ht  the  request  should  come  from 
the  Attorney  General,  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  just  communicated  with  me 
and  !ic  and  the  Attorney  General  to- 
jiethcr  would  like  to  have  this  taken  to 
conliTcnce  to  be  considered. 

Mr  President,  I  asked  the  chairman 
11  he  w  ould  take  It  to  conference.  He  said 
he  uiiiild. 

I  v:  Id  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maiiHier  of  my  time. 

Ti..'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUI 
isopni  to  further  amendment, 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment .md  a.sk  that  it  be  read. 

Tl.c  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ameniiment  will  be  stated. 

T!.c  Icuislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.3.  I'nes  7  and  8,  strike  out 
■  SS.*!  t  iO.OOO"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$36  :''.0,000". 

M:-  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pre-Kient,  It  is  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
that  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill.  The  amend- 
ment would  increase  the  appropriations 
In  the  committee-reported  bill  for  the 
Older  .Americans  Act  from  $35,650,000  to 
S36':'iO.OOO.  This  modest  $600,000  in- 
c:ea-c  would  be  used  to  provide  funding 
for  training  personnel  In  the  field  of 
aglnr 

Under  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
.^ct.  •raining  grants  and  contracts  are 
made  to:  First,  support  recruitment  and 
trainin.g  of  personnel  now  employed,  or 
prepp.nng  for  emplojTnent.  in  the  field  of 
aginL :  second,  develop  university  cur- 
ricula and  training  material  to  transmit 
the  specialized  knowledge  and  skills  es- 
sential for  social  planning  and  responsive 
services;  third,  undertake  manpower 
studies  and  job  analyses  to  assess  the 
supplv  of  and  demand  for  personnel  in 
the  'eld  of  aging;  and  fourth,  assess 
the  i'rcills  required  for  leadership  and 
responsible  performance  in  emergent 
occupations  serving  elderly  persons. 

The  original  budget  request  made  by  the 
outL-.jing  administration  earlier  this  year 
for  the  title  V  training  program  was 
SS.DitOOOO,  approximately  $600,000  more 
than  In  fiscal  1969,  This  was  in  recogni- 
tion (^f  the  foreseeable,  growing  demand 
for  more  adequately  trained  personnel  to 
serve  the  aged.  The  revised  budget  re- 
que.n  by  the  present  administration  re- 
duced this  figure  to  $2,610,000,  nearly  a 
$900,000  reduction.  It  was  estimated  that 
this  lequest  would  support  continuation 
pro  icts  which  would  fund  about  285 
loni-term  career  students  and  a  few 
short-term  trainees.  An  additional 
$290  000  was  recommended  this  week  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
order  to  restore  the  training  program  at 
approximately  the  fiscal  1969  funding. 
Applying  the  same  average  cost  compu- 
tation under  the  revised  budget  estimate 
for  training  long-term  trainees,  the  addi- 


tional $290,000  provided  In  the  commit- 
tee bill  win  allow  about  32  more  long- 
term  career  students  to  be  trained,  in- 
creasing the  total  of  those  receiving 
long-term  training  to  317. 

While  this  increase  is  certainly  a  step 
in  the  proper  direction,  more  needs  to  be 
done  because  of  the  crucial  shortage  of 
adequately  trained  personnel  for  the 
elderly.  The  effect  of  my  amendment, 
which  would  raise  the  title  V  funds  to  the 
level  sought  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion, would  be  to  provide  nearly  100  addi- 
tional training  positions  and  would  raise 
the  total  for  long-term  trainees  to  ap- 
proximately 383 — a  34-percent  increase 
when  compared  with  the  revised  budget 
request.  This  increase,  in  my  judgment, 
is  essential.  Unless  action  is  taken  imme- 
diately to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
training,  older  Americans  will  face  in- 
creasing shortages  of  personnel  trained 
to  provide  the  care  and  services  which 
they  desperately  need. 

We  know  that  a  need  exists,  because 
that  need  has  been  documented.  .'\t  the 
urging  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr,  Kennedy)  ,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  in  1967  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  It  directed  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
study  and  evaluate:  first,  the  immediate 
and  foreseeable  need  for  specialized 
training  personnel  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  act  and,  second,  the  avail- 
ability and  adequacy  of  educational  re- 
sources for  persons  preparing  for  work 
in  the  field  of  aging.  The  main  study,  en- 
titled "The  Demand  for  Personnel  and 
Training  in  the  Field  of  Aging,"  declared 
that  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  trained 
and  specialized  personnel  in  programs 
serving  the  aged. 
For  example,  the  report  stated : 
Although  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  appropriate  training  programs  it 
is  far  behind  the  expanding  need.  As  a  result 
most  If  not  all  service  programs  are  faced 
with  critical  shortages  of  trained  personnel. 
The  outlook  Is  for  little  improvement  in  this 
regard  unless  drastic  changes  are  made  in  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  training  effort. 

While  this  increase  in  funding  for 
training  will  increase  opportunities  for 
long-term  trainees,  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  short-term  training  by 
the  Administration  on  Aging  because 
short-term  courses  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  introducing  hundreds  of  new 
practitioners  and  volunteers  to  the  field 
of  aging  and  in  upgrading  and  updating 
the  skills  of  experienced  practitioners. 
At  the  end  of  this  year,  it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  4.750  persons  will 
have  received  training  through  the  24 
short-term  projects  supported  since  the 
inception  of  this  program.  These  projects 
have  made  significant  contributions  by 
increasing  the  required  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  personnel  serving  or  preparing  to 
serve  the  elderly.  However,  the  revised 
budget  request  of  $2,610,000  would  have 
the  effect  of  virtually  eliminating  these 
short-term  training  projects.  The  enact- 
ment of  my  amendment  could  contribute 
significantly  toward  expanding  the  short- 
term  training  programs  as  well  as  the 
long-term  projects. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  programs  un- 
der the  Older  Americans  Act  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.  However,  the  lack 


of  inadequately  trained  personnel  can 
nullify  what  progress  has  been  made  to 
make  the  lives  of  our  senior  citizens  more 
meaningful  and  pleasant, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  support  for  the  funding  pro\'lded 
by  this  amendment  by  a  renowned  ex- 
pert in  the  field  of  gerontology,  Wilma 
Etonahue  of  the  Institute  of  Gerontology 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  This  re- 
sponse is  typical  and  dramatizes  the  need 
for  increased  appropriations  for  the  title 
V  training  program.  Therefore,  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

December   11,   1969. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washivgton.  DC: 

This  telegram  expresses  my  deep  concern 
about  the  low  level  of  the  appropriations  re- 
quested for  the  AOA  title  five  rr.iining  gr.int 
program.  I  understand  that  the  requested 
amount  will  not  permit  the  fundlns  of  any 
new  trainlne  programs  in  FY  1370  and  will 
provide  only  bare  maintenance  if  that  for 
existing  programs. 

In  view  of  the  documented  need  for  large 
numbers  of  persons  tra;ned  to  .":erve  older 
people,  I  regard  the  failure  to  prov.de  ade- 
quate funds  for  both  short  term  and  career 
training  programs  as  a  tragedy.  There  Is  no 
dearth  of  students  wanting  to  be  trained  or 
edvicational  institutions  anxious  to  provide 
the  needed  training.  I  therefore  urge  that 
the  appropriations  request  be  put  back  to 
its  original  level  of  3,5  million  dollars  for  the 
title  five  training  grant  program.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  support  such  a  request. 
Respectfully, 

Wilma  Donahtje, 
Institute  of  Gerontology, 

University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  take  the  amendment  to  conference. 
The  amendment  did  not  provide  very 
much  for  training.  Of  course,  the  law  it- 
self is  comparatively  new.  So  we  would 
be  glad  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference and  discusss  the  matter  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  look  around  the  Chamber 
and  ask  whether  there  are  any  more 
money  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  be  di- 
rected to  have  the  bill  correctly  show 
what  transpired  on  the  item  "Loans  and 
Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance," 
which  appears  on  page  37.  line  19. 

After  the  comma,  insert  the  follow- 
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tng:  and  sections  102  and  103  of  the  In- 
ternational Education  Act  of  1966"  and 
on  page  37,  hne  18.  strike  out    and" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,   the  corrections  will  be  made 

Mr     MAGNUSON    subsequently    .said 
Mr  President,  yesterday  Senator  Allott 
offered  an  amendment  to  school  assist- 
ance in  federally  affected  areas. 

The  amendment  read: 

Oil  pa^e  31  line  19  strike  $600  167,000  and 
Insert.  $660  167  000  and  on  pisre  31  line  19 
strike  S585  OOO  000  and  insert  8650.0O0.00O 

I  am  informed  the  amendment  should 
ha\e  read: 

On  pii?e  31.  line  H  strike  $600  187.000  .ind 
insert  i66iJIfi7  000  and  on  page  il.  line  19. 
strike  $585  000.000  and  Insert  $643  000.000 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  the 
necessary  corrections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI'TCER  Without 
objection,  the  corrections  in  the  bill  will 
be  made 

Mr  JAVTTS  Will  the  Senator  from 
Washington  vicld'' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS  I  just  want  to  say  what 
a  great  job  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  Senator  from  Ne'v  Hamp- 
shire have  done.  It  is  certainly  a  fine 
fine  piece  of  work.  Every  mc^ioer  on 
the  committee  should  be  sratefiU  to  them 
both 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  very  much 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  has  explored 
the  many  items  m  this  bill.  We  have  de- 
bated the  merits  of  funding  levels.  We 
have  explored  the  workings  of  many  pro- 
grams. We  have  encouraged  consolida- 
tion and  reorKanization.  to  avoid  the 
waste  of  undue  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping of  efforts.  We  have  adjusted  priori- 
ties m  many  areas,  and  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  own  feelings  and  sense  of 
priorities 

Except  for  a  very  few  areas.  I  think 
we  have  been  fair  and  sensible  In  the 
allocation  of  resources. 

As  a  member  of  this  body,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  bill.  I  feel  much 
better  today  about  the  priorities  that  are 
now  refl'^cted  in  this  bill,  much  better 
than  I  felt  when  I  read  the  Presidents 
buduet  in  April  and  May.  and  when  I 
read  the  various  amendments  sent  up  to 
us. 

As  we  approach  the  final  vote.  I  want 
to  say  a  ver.-  few  words  about  the  "peo- 
ple '  involved  in  these  programs,  the  peo- 
ple they  reach,  and  the  people  who  make 
these  prosirams  live. 

These  programs  reach  every  Ameri- 
can citizen — rural,  urban  and  suburban 
Young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  everyone  has 
a  Mtal  stake  in  the  programs,  m  the 
bill,  and  in  the  funds  allocated.  The  Sen- 
ate has  not  forgotten  that  many  of  these 
programs  will  have  a  major  impact  upon 
the  quality  of  life  In  our  society  and. 
therefore,  are  of  vital  im;x)rt  to  every 
future  cltl^t■n  of  our  land 

I  should  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
everyone  involved  in  the  delivery  of  these 
programs  to  people — to  all  the  teachers 
in  classrooms  everywhere — to  librari- 
ans— to  those  m  the  laboratories  who  are 
making  headway  against  the  evils  that 
plague  us  physically,  or  Impair  our  en- 


vironment— to  those  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions who  are  dehvenng  the  best 
health  care  to  the  people  that  our  Nation 
ha^  ever  known  They  and  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  continued  improvement.';  m  the 
quality  of  that  care  There  are  too  many 
programs,  too  many  people,  to  mention 
them  all 

I  want  to  say  how  impressed  I  was 
with  the  dedication  to  purpose  and  the 
evident  ability  to  do  the  jobs,  the  high 
professional  caliber  that  I  found  so  many 
of  these  people  to  possess  Tins  applies 
to  those  in  the  home  offices,  to  tho.se 
m  the  field,  and  to  the  many  volunteers 
a.ssociated  with  the  iJrograms. 

It  was  reassuring,  and  it  should  be 
reassuring  to  everyone  interested  in  the 
success  of  these  programs  it  is  true,  we 
should  expect  such  ability  and  dedica- 
tion, but  we  do  not  always  find  it. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  who  worked  in- 
timately on  the  bill  found  many  fine 
examples  of  that  dedication  to  purpose 
and  evident  ability  throui-hout  the  areas 
■>f  re.sponsibllity  involved  I  salute  them 
all,  and  I  hope  they  find  we  have  been 
helpful  to  them  and  to  all  our  fellow 
Americans 

Mr  President,  let  me  say  a  word  on 
priorities,  which  are  very  hard  to  estab- 
lish I  do  not  blame  people  for  being 
dedicated  to  their  particular  interest. 
That  means  there  is  good  competition 
for  priorities,  with  everyone  wanting  a 
fair  advantage  We  tried  to  allocate  these 
funds  the  best  we  knew  how.  in  order  to 
serve  the  basic  nationwide  purpo.se. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  in  particular; 
I  think  we  are  making  great  progress  in 
medical  research,  not  as  much  as  we 
would  like  to.  but  there  is  a  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  If  there  should  be  any 
cri.sis  in  the  medical  area  facing  this 
country,  it  is  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to  our  people  In  getting  the  very 
best  care  right  down  to  the  people,  and 
we  should  be  .ible  to  help  resolve  these 
difficult  problems  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care. 

Ti'.e  Senate  was  consented  to  "upping" 
the  bill  .so  that  we  would  be  able  to  train 
more  people  in  every  possible  sector  of 
health  care. 

I  want  to  thank  our  dedicated  staff 
once  more,  and  thank  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  for  beim;  so  patient  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshi!''  and  my.elf. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  the  bill 
contains  some  of  the  mo.-t  vital  and  most 
needed  i)rograms  in  the  entire  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  must  become  law.  of 
course.  Appropriations  should  be  just  as 
liberal  as  we  can  afford.  Bearing  in  mind 
.-ome  of  the  monev  we  arc  spending  and 
throwing  around  the  world  and  up  into 
space  and  evervwhere  else,  we  must  be 
liberal 

I  feel,  however,  that  we  should  men- 
tion hew  the  bill  started. 

It  was  started  from  the  House  com- 
mittee at  S16.5  billion. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  was  added 
31  1  billion. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  added  $3  246 

billion. 

The  full  committee  added  $31  million. 

Now,   on   the  Senate   floor,   has   been 

added  a  total  uf   S543.7   million,   which 

IS  well  over  $.5  billion. 


Thus,  we  now  have  a  $21,363  319.700 
appropriation  bill 

I  am  for  the  bill  I  want,  when  we  get 
to  conference,  to  see  that  we  get  the  best 
bill  po.vuble,  \uth  the  money  to  lut  the 
mark 

But  I  do  nut  feel  that  we  should  pas.s 
a  S21  billion  plus  appropriation  bill 
w  ithout  a  rolU  all  vote 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President  I  ask 
for  the  vea.s  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered 
Mr  COTTON  Becau.se  of  .some  rf  the 
money  which  has  been  added  to  the  bill— 
.)ust  .>imiJly  as  a  matter  of  protest,  I  niav 
vote  "no"  on  final  i  a.ssage.  That  does 
not  mean  that  I  will  not  do  my  best  in 
conlerence  to  see  that  the  really  valuable 
Items  are  saved. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
dent.  will  the  .-^enator  fiom  New  Hamp- 
shire yield'' 

Mr  COTTON"  I  v:r!d 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  join 
the  Senator  in  expressing  concern  over 
the  size  of  this  increa.se.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hump.shire  permit  ir.e  to 
liave  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  which 
the  President  sent  to  Congress  on  July 
16.  1969.  wherein  he  restated  tlu^t  he 
would  comply  with  $192  9  billion  expend- 
iture ceiling  which  had  been  pas.sert  by 
Congress.  In  the  same  letter  he  pointed 
out  that  Congre.vs  itself  had  .some  re- 
sponsibility to  held  down  appropriations 
and  that  otherwn.se  he  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  either  impound  the  funds 
where  he  could  or  veto  the  bill.  For  C  jn- 
gress  to  appropriate  billions  above  budget 
requests  and  then  tell  the  President  that 
they  expect  him  to  hold  total  expendi- 
tures down  to  the  prescribed  S192  9  bil- 
lion level  IS  sheer  [x)litical  hypocnsv 

It  IS  time  that  the  Members  of  tiie  Sen- 
ate demon.strate  some  responsibility 

Mr  COTTON  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  ask  unanimous  con.^cnt 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President's  letter  of  July  16.  11*69.  bc 
printed  in  the  Record,  followed  by  an 
Item  appearing  on  todays  U  P.I  wup 
service  commenting  on  this  same  point  i 
join  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in 
expressing  concern  over  these  ever-ex- 
panding appropriations  which  are  being 
approved  by  this  Congress.  Certainly  this 
i.->  no  way  to  control  inflation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  Item  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Reci  )rd,  as  follows ; 

The  WMfTE  House. 

Washington.  DC.  July  16.  1369 
Hon  JoH.v  J  Williams. 

V  S    Spnaif. 
WcL^>i  tngton.  DC 

De.ak  Senator  Williams-  I  am  aware  or  the 
concern  over  extension  cf  the  surtax  and  re- 
peal of  the  investment  credit  unle.'s.s  ex- 
penditure controls  are  matte  clearly  e;Tect!ve 
Possibly  some  of  this  concern  arises  from  ihe 
flexibility  of  the  expenditure  control  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  11400  Jvist  p;l.ssed  hy  r!ie 
Congress 

In  this  legislation  the  limit  on  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1970  would  appear  to 
be  $1919  billion— one  billion  below  -he 
$192  9  billion  projected  In  my  revised  budg- 
et However,  the  actual  language  (Ii  :i'J- 
t.horlzes  me  to  exce<?d  this  celling  by  two 
billion  dollars  for  iticreasee  in  specliied 
Items   of   uncontrollable   spending    (thereby 
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raising  the  celling  potentially  to  $193.9  bil- 
lion, and  i2»  enables  Congress  to  raise 
expeiiditureK  by  any  amount  for  any  pro- 
gram thereby  permitting  automatic  Con- 
gressional lncrea.-^s  In  the  celling. 

Tliere  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  having 
a  precise  celling-  one  which  clearly  specifies 
xixe  maximum  allowable  expenditures.  I 
t'lorefore  assure  you  and  your  colleagues 
tiiiit  I  accept  In  good  faith  the  $191.9  billion 
celi.ng  as  pa.sseU  by  C.>ngress.  More  than 
tins,  barring  a  plainly  critical  and  presently 
unforeseeable  emergency,  I  will  hold  total 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1970  within  the  $192.9 
biui.>n  Indicated  In  my  April  budget  pro- 
poeals. 

I  will  regard  this  $192.9  billion  maximum 
as  a  ceiling  en  tijjca!  1970  expenditures,  on 
tills  premise — that  when  an  increase  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress  or  develops  in  one  pro- 
gram it  will  be  otTset  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  another  program,  thereby  keep- 
ing I'le  tC't^l  budget  within  Uie  $192.9  blUlon 
maximum. 

For  the  Executive  Branch  this  means 
that  If  uncontrollable  spending,  such  as  In- 
terest on  the  public  debt  and  social  security 
benefit.s.  should  exceed  the  April  estimates, 
or  i:  other  spending  essential  to  the  national 
weliare  is  approved,  the  additional  spend- 
ing will  have  to  be  offset  by  reductions  else- 
where. Further  it  means  that,  if  the  Con- 
gress should  vote  expenditures  above  those 
provided  for  in  the  brealtdown  of  the  $192.9 
tjlllion  total,  it  will  also  need  to  Impose 
compensating  reductions  m  other  pro- 
grams Failure  to  establish  such  priorities 
m  iillocatlng  funds  within  the  $1925  bil- 
lion total  will  compel  the  Executive  Branch 
either  to  Impose  offsetting  reductions  It- 
self In  programs  approved  by  Congress  or  to 
retrain  from  spending  the  Increase. 

I  believe  this  firm  expenditure  control, 
prompt  extension  of  the  surtax  and  the  ex- 
cises, and  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  will  give  us  the  tools  our  country 
needs  to  brake  and  stop  Inflation.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee  will 
follow  this  action  with  prompt  consideration 
of  a  major  tax  revision  package  which  will 
include  many  of  the  reform  proposals  I 
recommended  tT  Congress  last  April. 

Working  together.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  can 
establish  sound  priorities  and  keep  within 
a  $192  9  billion  expenditure  total  fcr  1970. 
1  assure  you  that  I  intend  to  see  that  this 
is  djiie. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Inflation 

Washington — President  Nixon  today 
asked  Congress  to  Join  him  in  holding  down 
Go\ernment  sj^endlng  to  maintain  confi- 
dence m  the  Nation's  economy  "no  matter 
what  the  cost  In  political  popularity." 

■  At.  stake  is  nothing  less  than  the  future 
of  the  American  economy,  "  Nixon  said  in  a 
letter  to  leaders  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Nixon  pointed  out  he  had  had  established 
a  J192  9  billion  spending  celling  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  last  April.  $4  billion  less  than 
proposed  by  the  Johnson  administration. 
Congressional  actions  and  Increases  In  un- 
c  in '.'Oil  able  items  such  as  Interest  on  the 
public  debt  forced  him  to  lop  another  $3.5 
bill;  11  from  the  budget  he  said.  But  he  said 
C oniire.ss  had  Jeopardized  the  ceiling. 

In  all.  about  $6  billion  in  fixed  built-in 
Increases  has  swelled  Government  spending 
since  Nixon  took  office  last  January,  he  said. 

Congressional  actions  already  passed  by  at 
leaft  one  House  of  the  Congress  could  add 
about  $4  billion  to  Federal  spending  this 
year,  he  said    These  actions  include — 

Increased  educational  aid  in  the  approprla- 
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tlons  bill  for  the  Labor  Department  and 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Department. 
A  civilian  and  military  pay  raise,  'pre- 
mature" and  "following  on  the  heels  of  sub- 
stantial raises"  this  past  summer. 

A  15  per  cent  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits  in  place  of  the  10  per  cent  recom- 
mended by  Nixon. 

New  legislation  giving  additional  benefits 
to  veterans,  children  and  others. 

Nixon  said  an  additional  $1  billion  has 
been  lost  through  congressional  inaction  on 
his  requests  to  make  the  postal  system  self- 
supporting,  and  to  permit  sales  of  certain 
financial  assets  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Nixon  said  "this  combination  of  action 
and  inaction  would  load  an  additional  $5 
billion  onto  an  already  overheated  economy." 
Despite  these  Increases  in  expenditures. 
Nixon  said  recent  Senate  tax  proposals  to 
increase  personal  income  tax  exemption  and 
to  retain  part  of  the  Investment  credit  would 
take  away  $1.6  billion  from  revenues. 

"The  Congress  appears  to  be  well  on  Its 
way  to  substituting  tax  reduction  for  tax 
reform,"  Nixon  said.  "This  will  harm  rather 
than  help  the  average  Uxpayer." 

The  President  pointed  out  that  with  the 
expiration  of  the  surtax  next  July  1,  reve- 
nues for  the  1971  fiscal  year  must  be  calcu- 
lated from  a  base  $8.5  billlc"  lower  than 
formerly  expected.  In  addition,  he  said,  other 
increases  in  uncontrollable  Federal  payments 
will  raise  next  year's  budget  expenditures 
"probably  above  $200  billion." 

Nixon  said  that  every  dollar  released 
through  reduced  taxes  or  increased  Govern- 
ment expenditures  produces  several  dollars 
of  additional  "price  presstires"  in  the  econ- 
omy leading  to  higher  prices  and  inflation. 
"Inflation — the  hole  in  everybody's  pocket, 
is  the  most  unfair  tax  of  all,"  the  President 
said. 

Restoring  order  In  an  economy  wracked  by 
inflation  for  more  than  five  years  "requires 
the  patience  of  Job,"  but  some  progress  has 
been  made,  Nixon  said.  He  listed — 

ReUU  sales  have  remained  at  near  the 
same  level  since  midsummer. 

Business  inventories  are  high,  possibly  re- 
quiring some  easing  of  production  schedules. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index,  rising  at  the 
rate  of  6.4  per  cent  per  year  in  the  first  half 
of  1969,  has  dropped  to  5.3  per  cent  per  year 
since  June. 

But  Nixon  said  the  Government  must  "per- 
severe in  strong,  responsible  fiscal  policies" 
if  it  expected  to  build  confidence  in  the  year 
ahead. 

"The  way  we  handle  the  Federal  budget 
will  determine  whether  millions  of  consum- 
ers can  balance  their  family  budget."  Nixon 
said. 

"We  stand  at  the  crossroads  of  credibility. 
If  we  can  regain  a  fiscal  grip  on  ourselves 
and  carry  through  with  a  strong  budget  and 
fiscal  policy,  we  can  build  on  the  growing 
evidence  that  policies  of  1969  are  beginning 
to  exert  stabilizing  effect. 

"But  If  we  miss  this  opportunity.  It  will 
be  a  long  time  before  the  public  will  ever 
believe  that  Government  can  manage  its 
finances  in  any  way  other  than  to  produce 
sustained  and  serious  Inflation." 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
that  the  conferees  can  work  out  a  better 
solution  than  that  which  has  been  done 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  ■R'hen  the 
hearings  started,  the  administration  re- 
quested that  we  find  some  way  to  reduce 
the  $1.1  billion  that  was  added  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  understand  from 
what  happened  yesterday,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department,  and  I  assume 
of  the  administration,  we  not  only  kept 


all  that,  but  loaded  on  much  m.ore.  'We 
appropriated  a  cool  $2  billion  without  a 
word  of  evidence,  without  any  hearing, 
doing  it  before  the  actual  authorization 
was  passed. 

Til's  is  an  important  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
that  strikes  at  tne  sensitive  nerve  of 
.America.  It  is  a  bill  that  links  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  American  people  and 
determines  whether  we  are  a  compas- 
sionate Government  cr  not.  Let  us  not 
ruin  it  by  making  it  a  political  football 
and  filling  it  up  thoughtlessly  with  every 
kind  of  pet  program  until  the  whole 
thing  loses  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  am  for  the  bill.  I  will  do  my  level 
best  in  conference  to  preser\-e  eveiything 
in  it — that  is  vital.  I  believe  I  shall  vote 
■  No''  on  final  passage  as  a  protest  and 
with  the  hope  that  another  year  we  will 
start  earlier,  and  take  more  time  and 
be  more  precise  in  the  way  we  handle 
what  is  indeed  a  very  complicated  bill. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have  never 
seen  a  man  work  harder.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  work  with  him.  Such  action 
as  I  am  about  to  take  now  does  not  re- 
flect on  him  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press genuine  gratification  over  the 
health  research,  training  and  program 
fimding  levels  recommended  by  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  in- 
creased funding,  amounting  to  over  $246 
million,  for  these  programs  is  justified. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Washington  iMr.  Magnu- 
soN )  and  his  subcommittee  members  who 
worked  diligently  in  preparing  the  case 
for  the  higher  levels  of  funding. 

It  may  be  true  that  no  person  Ls 
against  adequate  funding  for  health  care 
programs,  but  cost  reductions  and  cut- 
backs to  deflate  our  economy  generally 
hit  health  areas  the  hardest.  Senators 
generally  desire  to  control  Federal  spend- 
ing. But  it  must  not  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  critical  health  programs.  As 
stressed  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, it  is  essential  that  we  continue  to 
protect  and  expand  the  endeavors  di- 
rected toward  improving  the  health  and 
well  being  of  our  citizens.  As  I  have  often 
stated,  cutbacks  in  research  and  operat- 
ing programs  in  health  care  are  short- 
sighted. 

We  have  heard  detailed  discussion  of 
the  committee  recommendations  for  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  However,  I  desire  to  comment 
on  several  programs  for  which  the  com- 
mittee recommended  increases. 

The  recommendation  of  S200  million 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute — ap- 
approximately  $19  million  over  the  level 
approved  by  the  House — is  particularly 
encouraging.  These  funds  are  vitally 
needed  for  the  continuing  work  on  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  this  deadly  disease. 
There  has  been  significant  progress  in 
this  area  as  a  result  of  the  NCI  programs. 
The  proposed  funding  level  is  a  major 
move  to  insure  future  progress  and  the 
maintenance  of  past  investm.entf  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer. 
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The  proposed  increase  of  S24  million 
for  retdonal  medical  program-s.  bririRlng 
the  level  of  overall  funding  to  $100  mil- 
lion, Ai'il  provide  urgently  needed  money 
to  continue  development  of  rei?ional 
cooperative  arranttements  between  med- 
i.'al  ichcols.  research  centers,  commu- 
nity hospitals,  and  other  health  orga- 
nizations Many  regional  prosframs  are 
through  the  planning  stage  and  are  pre- 
pared to  move  forward  with  substantive 
operat'ons  Thive  involved  ;n  this  pr.i- 
i^ram  have  labored  long  and  earnestly  In 
the  planning  process  in  anticipation  of 
briniTin.:  improved  health  care  to  our 
citizens  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branrh  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  operating  these  impor- 
tant programs. 

Additionally,  I  note  the  emphasis  of 
the  committee  on  chronic  disease  con- 
trol programs  for  heart  disease,  respira- 
tory disease,  cancer,  diabetes,  and  ar- 
thritis, and  neurological  and  sensory  dis- 
eases. The  committee  >tron^ly  opposed 
tiie  elimiuAiion  of  these  onsoin,'  activi- 
ties and  (JiMHnarlced  funds  for  their  con- 
tinuation I  am  In  agreement  with  this 
action 

Mr.  President,  in  approving  this  ap- 
propriations measure,  we  will  make  a 
constructive  contribution  to  the  health 
ind  well-boln^  nf  our  rieople. 

Mr.  SPONG  Mr  President,  since  last 
>pring  when  budget  amendm.ents  were 
f'rst  prr»p(.)sed,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  this  administration's  education 
program  I  cxpre.s,sed  my  concern  in 
testimony  before  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committe-e  and  m  several  let- 
'ers  to  the  able  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Macni'son  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  rejected  the  inade- 
quate figures  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  education  prot;rams  in  fiscal 
1970  and  adopted  r^-ures  which  are  more 
realistic  in  terms  of  our  needs  and  our 
''ommitments 

Education  must  be  among  our  highest 
priorities.  It  is  one  of  our  best  Invest- 
ments in  tomorrow.  Access  to  excellence 
;n  education  is  undoubtedly  ^ne  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  we  can  provide 
f.'>r  our  children 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  several 
of  tne  committees  actions  First,  the 
c  immittee  refused  to  accept  the  admin- 
istration proposal  to  limit  impacted 
areas  aid  to  those  students  whase  par- 
ents live  and  work  on  F'ederal  property. 
Instead,  the  program  will  continue  in 
fiscal  1970  in  the  form  .n  which  it  has 
existed  since  1951  Under  this  bill,  school 
districts  which  serve  students  whose 
parents  live  or  work  on  Federal  property, 
but  not  both,  will  continue  to  be  com- 
pensated The  impacted  areas  program 
IS  an  important  one  for  my  State  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  on  the 
Senate  floor  December  16,  Virginia  will 
receive  some  $43  million  In  fiscal  1970 
for  impacted  areas. 
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I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  fund  title  II  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  which  pro- 
vides funds  for  library  resources.  Utle 
IIIA  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  which  assists  school  districts  in  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  title  VA  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
which  provides  iirants  for  guidance  and 
counseling  services.  The  administration 
requested  no  funds  for  ihe.se  programs 
Under  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  Vlr- 
>;inia  would  receive  $1  million,  $19  mil- 
lion and  $381,000  respectively  In  fiscal 
1970 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  Its  proposal  for  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
which  assists  .school  distrlcUs  with  large 
concentrations  of  .^tudenus  from  low-in- 
come families  .\fter  the  iinpucted  areas 
program.  Virtrinia  receives  more  money 
under  title  I  than  under  anv  uther  gen- 
eral .school  aid  program.  Title  I  has 
meant  new  opportunity  and  new  hope 
for  hundreds  of  youngsters,  and  under 
the  pending  bill,  hundreds  more  Virginia 
schoolchildren  can  benefit  trom  the  S34 
niUlion  which  will  be  made  available  in 
fiscal  1970 

I  know  the  Appropriations  Committee 
worked  long  and  hard  on  the  recom- 
mendations concerning  education  pro- 
grams and  I  am  ['leased  that,  in  their 
proposals,  they  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  these  educational  t  ndeavors. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  oi.vcu.ss  ray  vote 
:n  opposition  to  the  amendment  oCfercd 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Scott  I  to  amend  sections  408  and  409  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  In  my  judgment,  the 
language  added  by  the  amendment  is  un- 
necessary. However,  it  could  be  inter- 
preted as  support  for  forced  busmg  of 
pupils.  I  respect  the  law  of  the  land  with 
regard  to  desegretiatlon.  but  I  do  not  be- 
heve  that  forced  busing  of  children  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  education  or  the  children. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  even  a  quick 
study  of  the  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare appropriations  bill  shows  that 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Magnu- 
soN.  the  Senate  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Subcommittee  and  then  the  full 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  have 
been  responsive  to  efforus  to  direct  more 
of  our  federal  effort  into  badly  needed 
domestic  programs 

Let  me  cite  just  a  few  examples  from 
among  the  programs  on  behalf  of  which 
I  testified  where  appropriations  have 
been  Increased. 

First,  truth-in-packaging  The  Food 
and  Drug  Admmistration  is  charged  with 
carrying  out  a  major  portion  of  that  pro- 
gram, but  the  administration,  admitting 
It  needed  more  than  S700.000  to  operate 
an  optimum  program,  asked  exactly 
zero  to  implement  this  portion  of  the 
program. 

I  urged  a  minimum  appropriation  of 
$500,000;  the  committee  responded  by 
recommending  $691,000  Needless  to  .say. 
I  support  the  subcommittees  figure  and 
congratulate  them  on  their  decLslon. 

Second,  clinical  research  centers.  In 
response  to  a  budget  cut.  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  decided  to  close  19 


of  93  general  clinical  research  centers 
These  centers  perform  research  to  find 
ways  of  getting  medical  discoveries  from 
the  laboratory  to  the  hospital.  Without 
such  research,  many  discoveries  would 
remain  in  the  lab.  and  patients  in  ho.s. 
pitals  would  be  denied  their  asslstanre 
It  was  my  recommendation  that  the 
Senate  add  $1.?  million  to  the  bud.ciet  re- 
quest to  permit  all  93  centers  to  operate 
at  full  capacity 

The  committee  recommends  an  n- 
crease  of  S9  million,  which,  while  not 
the  full  amount  which  could  be  u>.d 
will  be  enough  to  keep  all  the  cente-s 
operatine  at  an  effective  level  of  activity 
Third,  the  health  budget.  The  c  iniJ 
mittee  recommends  an  increase  in  tiie 
budcet  lor  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  of  from  $1.4  billion  to  SI  6  bil- 
lion; for  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  of  from  $1  i  i :;. 
lion  to  $116  billion. 

In'.luded  m  these  increases  are  an 
fxtra  $31.9  million  for  programs  to  t  .,;n 
health  manpower  and  S33  9  millior.  m 
Federal  aid  for  construction  of  liealth 
:aci!itie.<;. 

And  fourth,  the  Oflfice  of  Educat:  ,n 
Keeping  in  mind  that  the  House  ;  e- 
viously  added  about  $1  billion  to  tie 
Federal  budget  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  committee  still  was  ;.ble 
to  Increase  the  House  li-ure  for  thi<  :  <- 
cal  year  by  more  than  $200  million 

Here  are  .some  of  the  program.;  :jr 
which  the  committee  recommended  in- 
creases Dropout  prevention;  education 
professions  development;  bilingual  .,i;- 
cation;  program  assistance  for  hi-:..r 
education;  higher  education  consii  ic- 
tion;  higher  education  student  assist- 
ance and  librar.es  and  community  -  rv- 
Ices:  preschool  and  school  program-  tor 
the  handicapped,  research  and  trail.;;.--, 
Intemational  education;  juvenile  d^hn- 
quency  prevention  and  control;  pro- 
grams for  the  aging;  and  consumer  credit 
training. 

If  I  have  any  disagreement  with  :he 
action  of  the  committee  it  is  that  no  in- 
crease in  House-approved  appropria- 
tions for  title  I  of  the  Elementary  und 
Secondary  Education  Act— programs  :v>r 
educationally  deprived  children— i. as 
not  been  recommended. 

Even  recognizing  that  the  House  did 
increase  the  budget  request  for  title  I 
almost  $200  million,  that  figure,  matci.ed 
by  the  Senate  committee,  is  still  far  bhi<n 
of  the  authorization  and  even  furti.er 
short  of  what  Is  required. 

If  indeed  we  are  to  .solve  the  problems 
of  life  m  our  city  ghettos  and  rural 
poverty  areas,  if  indeed  we  are  ever  to 
build  a  -society  in  which  each  child  has 
an  opportunity  to  become  all  of  which 
he  is  capable,  we  must  get  about  the 
business  of  recognizing  not  only  the  im- 
portance education  has  for  all  our  youth, 
but  the  special  importance  it  has  for 
the  student  trymg  to  climb  out  of  a 
poverty  background.  The  culturally  de- 
prived .-tudent  must  compete  not  only 
in  school,  but  in  the  marketplace  for  Jobs 
with  others  who.  because  of  their  home 
environment,  are  better  equipped  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  society  requiruig  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  highly  skilled 
workers. 
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So  while  we  can  take  satisfaction  in 
the  bill  we  pass  today,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  long  road  still  ahead.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  education  and  health 
as  well  as  in  otlier  domestic  programs. 

The  debate  to  reorder  national  spend- 
ing priorities  is  underway,  as  the  com- 
mittee recommendations  on  this  bill  well 
demoastrates.  Our  attention  now  must  be 
directed  toward  continuing  that  debate 
and  bringing  about  new  gains  for  those 
domestic  programs  designed  to  attack 
our  most  serious  domestic  ills. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  approval  of  this 

bill 

In  addition,  it  is  my  hope  that  It  will 
be  approved  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
and  that  the  administration  will  recog- 
nize that  vote  as  a  mandate  to  spend  all 
the  monev  appropriated,  including  those 
funds  in  excess  of  budget  requests. 

Tiie  many  public  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied on  this  bill  supported  the  priorities 
establislied  in  this  bill.  A  vote  for  this 
bill  is  a  vote  for  those  same  priorities. 
Once  the  bill  is  passed,  the  administra- 
tion should  recognize  and  respond  to 
the  •-  .^anie  priorities. 
<    :    ;nTR    vnoM    KorroR    of    family    health 

M.A(,«,  INE  ON  FI'NDS  FOR  THE  NATIONS  HEALTH 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  our  com- 
mit; ee  has.  as  I  have  indicated,  received 
a  L'leat  many  messages  from  physicians, 
other  mrmbers  of  the  healing  arts  and 
lavir.cn  all  ever  the  Nation  on  the  pend- 
inp  bill. 

One  of  the  most  significant  in  terms 
of  ixprrience  of  the  observer  is  from 
tlic  president  and  editor  of  Family 
Health.  Mr.  William  H.  White.  Family 
Heiiith  is  the  Nation's  newest  and  larg- 
est magazine  for  health,  and  Mr.  White 
spcnks  too  from  prior  experience  as  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  Medical  World  News 
and   medical   editor   of   Look. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  White's  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fallows: 

Family    Health, 
New  York.  NY.,  December  13.  1969. 
Hon   Warren  Magnuson, 
V  S     Senate,    Chatrman.    Subcommittee    for 
Departments  of  Labor.  Health.  Education 
r.nd  Welfare,  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Washington,  D.C. 

De\r  s'enator  Macnltson:  The  Senate  bill 
for  'he  1970  fiscal  year  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  'Welfare 
constitutes  an  Impwrtant  landmark  toward 
Improving  the  nation's  health, 

T!i.:>  recommendations  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee a  Appropriations  under  your  Chairman- 
ship. LIS  approved  by  the  full  Committee,  pro- 
vide for  significant  strengthening  of  medical 
reseurch,  as  well  as  of  training  of  health  man- 
power and  delivery  of  health  care. 

Y  I'j  are  to  be  commended  for  this  latest 
achievement  in  your  long  and  outstanding 
career  of  service  to  the  public  health.  You 
have  .shown  vision  and  dedication  down 
thri'ish  the  years — from  your  earliest  l)attlc 
to  establish  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
through  the  long  efTort  to  expand  the  Na- 
tlonui  Institutes  of  Health  and  your  moet 
recent  appeal  for  long-range  scientific  train- 
ing, as  delivered  at  the  1969  Laslser  Awards 
luncheon. 

A~^  Editor  of  Family  Health,  the  nation's 
larKPst  magazine  for  health,  I  know  that  our 
mi:iion  readers  appreciate  the  opportunities 
and  challenges  of  this  era  of  medical  prog- 
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ress.  Our  readers  recognize,  I  believe,  the 
need  for  continued  Initiative  by  Individual 
communities  and  by  our  private  enterprise 
and  voluntary  system;  they  understand,  too, 
the  many  other  heavy  fiscal  burdens  con- 
fronting the  Federal  Government.  At  the 
same  time.  Family  Health  readers  indicate 
that  they  want  the  U.S.  Government  to  main- 
tain, not  to  slacken,  the  momentum  oi  health 
advances  and  to  rate  health  as  one  of  cur 
highest  national  priorities. 

■you  and  your  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  responded  to  this  en- 
lightened type  of  thinking.  Your  support  for 
the  conquest  of  disease  will  generate  Im- 
mense hiunan  dividends  in  the  years  and 
decades  to  come.  For  this,  oiu-  country  has 
good  reason  to  be  deeply  grateful. 

Thank  you  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.LiAM  H.  White, 

Editor. 

the  juvENn.E  delinquency  prevention  and 
control   act 

Mr.  E>ODD.  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  reinstating  $10 
million  for  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 

I  asked  the  committee  earlier  to  allow 
the  additional  $10  million  and  thus  at- 
tempt to  reverse  previous  House  action 
which  had  cut  the  funds  for  the  Delin- 
quency Act  from  an  administration  re- 
quest of  $15  million  to  only  $5  million. 
The  $10  million  reinstated  today  will 
certainly  not  solve  all  delinquency.  But  it 
will  keep  this  law  alive  and  it  will  sup- 
port some  of  the  programs  which  are 
currently  in  operation. 

I  understand  the  economic  situation 
and  the  current  effort  to  minimize 
spending. 

But  it  would  be  a  false  economy  to  try 
to  reduce  spending  and  save  money  on 
the  vital  efforts  to  educate,  to  develop, 
and  to  rehabilitate  the  Nation's  youth. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  committee  rein- 
stated the  $10  million.  I  hope  the  other 
body  will  agree  not  to  economize  on  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of  our  yotmg 
people. 

proposed  land-grant  endowments  for  fed- 
eral crrr  college  and  Washington  tech- 
nical INSTITDTE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  have  received  a  letter  from  our 
colleague  in  the  other  body,  Hon.  Ancher 
Nelsen,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coliunbia.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  and  the  proposed 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

December  8,  1969. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  am  writing  you 
to  seek  your  aid  and  assistance  In  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  me.  The  problem  was 
rather  recently  brought  to  my  attention, 
otherwise  I  could  have  resolved  the  matter 
In  the  House.  However,  It  involvee  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  which  passed  the 
House  In  July.  Since  hearings  on  this  bill 
were  Just  concluded  on  Friday,  December  6, 
m  the  Senate,  the  solution  to  my  problem, 
which  will  require  an  amendment  In  Com- 
mittee or  on  the  Floor  to  that  bill,  rests 
principally  with  the  Senate. 


As  you  may  know,  I  Introduced  H.R.  16958, 
a  bill  that  subsequently  was  enacted  Into  law 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Higher 
Education  Act,  Public  Law  89-791.  This  estab- 
lished the  Federal  City  College,  which  offers 
a  4-year  program  with  attendant  graduate 
programs,  and  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute,  which  offers  less  than  a  4-year  pro- 
gram in  vocational  and  technical  training 
designed  to  fit  Individuals  for  useful  em- 
plovTnent  In  recognized  ocupatlons.  I  was 
particularly  concerned  that  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  and  develop  because  I  con- 
sidered that  there  was  a  great  need  for  train- 
ing individuals  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  the  various  trades  and  crafts. 

In  the  90th  Congress.  I  Introduced  H.R. 
15280,  which  was  designed  to  qualify  the 
Federal  City  College  and  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  as  land-grant  colleges  or 
at  least  to  Insure  the  sharing  of  the  Income 
from  the  land-grant  endowment  so  as  to 
provide  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  services  and  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  legislation;  I.e.,  coopera- 
tive extension  services  (4-H  youth  develop- 
ment and  extension  home  economic  pro- 
grams) .  evening  extension  courses,  etc. 

H.R.  15280,  ae  enacted,  Public  Law  90- 
354.  names  Federal  City  College  as  the  land- 
grant  college  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  the  legislative  history  of  PL.  90-354 
clearly  establishes  that  the  Federal  City 
College  was  Intended  to  share  the  appro- 
priated land-grant  college  funds  with  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  (See  H.R. 
Report  No.  1465,  90th  Congress,  2nd  Session 
(1968),  pp.  12-14,  Exhibit  A,  attached).  As 
noted  therein,  the  Federal  City  College  and 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute  entered 
an  agreement  which  reads  In  pertinent  part 
as  follows : 

"The  Federal  City  College  shall  annually, 
after  receiving  appropriated  land-grant  col- 
lege funds,  and  Income  from  the  Morrill  Act, 
based  on  a  plan  agreed  to  by  the  two  Boards, 
share  with  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute in  providing  for  young  people  and 
adults  of  the  District  of  Columbia  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  certain  disciplines 
associated  with  extension  service  careers, 
community  service  careers,  mechanical  arte, 
community  development  servloes,  and  en- 
vironmental sciences." 

The  House  District  Committee  found  that 
such  sharing  of  funds  with  a  designee  col- 
lege was  the  usual  practice  in  most  States 
(H.R.  Report  No.  1465.  supra,  p.  12)  : 

"It  was  developed  In  your  Committee's 
hearings  that  in  most  States  where  only  one 
institution  Is  designated  as  the  land-grant 
college  of  the  State,  customarily  such  des- 
ignee, by  agreement  or  practice,  shares  the 
programs  of  the  land-grant  activities  with 
other  institutions  in  the  State." 

Recently  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
■Welfare,  was  forwarded  to  my  offl«5e  which 
referred  to  an  opinion  from  the  Office  of  Ekl- 
ucatlon's  legal  counsel  raising  statutory  ques- 
tions about  the  legality  of  Federal  City  Col- 
lege sharing  the  land-grant  funds  with  the 
Institute  since  only  Federal  City  College  is 
cited  In  the  public  law.  This  appeared  some- 
what unusual  since  the  legislation  which 
names  Federal  City  College  and  Washington 
Technical  Institute  as  the  recipients  was 
amended  at  the  suggestion  of  HEW  officials  to 
name  only  Federal  City  College  because  it 
was  presumably  consistent  with  the  treat- 
ment given  other  states.  There  was  no  sug- 
gestion by  HEW  at  that  time  that  such  lan- 
guage would  preclude  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  from  ."^harlng  the  Income 
from  the  land-grant  endowment  with  the 
Federal  City  College. 

Dr.  Cleveland  L.  Dennard,  President  of  the 
Washington    Technical    Institute,    has    for- 
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warded  a  letter  to  me  with  encliasures  In- 
cluding .1  letter  tl.tted  September  15  1969. 
Exhibit  B  .ittached.  wherein  the  Acting  As- 
sixrliite  C'lmmlssloner  for  Higher  Education. 
HEW  -vuKgested  to  officials  at  FedenU  City 
College  wiysi  if  effecting  the  sharing  of  the 
lantl-^rant   !unds 

Another  way  of  accomplishing  the  same 
purpose  would  be  for  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege to  provide  funds  to  the  WaatUngton 
Technical  Iixstltute  from  a  sotirre  other  than 
land-grant  funds  If  this  would  not  be 
possible,  the  only  other  alternative  would 
be  for  the  OCBce  of  Education  to  seek 
a  statutory  amendment  to  the  1970  appro- 
priations bill,  permitting  the  transfer  of 
Und-E;rant  funds  to  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical  In.stltute  " 

I  have  attached  hereto  .ts  Exhibit  C.  an 
amendment  'o  H  R  13111  which  would  effect 
the  sharing.  <>n  a  50-50  basis,  of  the  land- 
grant  funds  by  the  Federal  City  College  and 
'he  Washington  Technical  Institute  The 
main  part  "f  Exhibit  C.  proposed  .imendment 
to  H  R  13111  was  proposed  by  HEW  What 
I  have  done  is  amend  the  HEW  amendment 
by  adding  the  words  (the  income  of  which 
from  this  endowment  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  the  Federal  City  College  and  the 
W.tshkngtoa  Technlciil  Institute i  "  My 
amen«Uiieni  -u  the  scored  portion  appearing 
in  the  proviso  of  the  HEW  .tmendment 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  If  you 
would  introduce  this  amendment  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Sessions  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee or  Pull  Committee  or  arrange  to 
have   It    Introduced  on   the  Floor 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  staff 
personnel  indicated  that  the  amendment  as 
proposed  could  be  readily  accepted  by  the 
Subcommittee  since  it  is  generally  consistent 
with  the  President  s  budget  proposals 

I  lUn  informed  by  Congressman  Catcher 
that  the  suggested  .imendment  providing  for 
the  sharfng  of  funds  would  be  acc«ptable  to 
his  Subcommittee 

The  recent  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  i*Tth  respect  to 
funds  for  the  local  colleges  makes  the  iiddl- 
tlon  of  this  land-sjrajit  item  to  HR  13111 
of  even  greated  importance  than  before  I 
WHS  not  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
attempt  to  fund  this  Item  was  unsuccessful 
in  the  90th  Congress  because  the  history 
of  the  land-grant  funding  for  the  State  ol 
Hawaii  reflected  failure  to  fund  the  land- 
grant  program  L>n  the  flrst  attempt  However. 
I  am  concerned  that  this  funding  be  pro- 
vided in  the  91st  Congress  at  this  Important 
point  in  the  development  of  the  local 
Colleges 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  your^. 

Amchex  Nel^en. 
Member  of  Congress 

Amendment 

(Requested   by  Senator   NoRsis  Cotton  and 
Senator  Hir.am  I.    Pong  'a  HR    Mill    yist 
Congress,    first    session    In    the    Senate   of 
the  United  States  i 
TITI.F  11      DEPART?.!EN'T  OF  flEALTH    ED- 
UCATION   AND  WEXFARE 
C>mcE  'ir  EnrcATioN 

tllCKEit    EDCCATION 

Page   29.   after   line   13,   Inaert   the   follow- 
ing 

For  carrying  out  titles  III  and  IV  (except 
parts  D  and  Fi .  part  E  of  title  V,  and  section 
1207  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
as  amended,  titles  I  and  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  as  amended. 
titles  II  and  IV  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (20  USC 
4^1-429  1.  and  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June 
29.  1935.  as  amended  '7  USC  329 1.  S775.- 
533.000.  of  which  »173.6O0,0OO  shall  be  for 
educational  ipportunlty  grants  under  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  and  shall  remain  available  through 


June  30  1971.  .J6.ll  900  OOO  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  shall  be  for  loan  in- 
surance programs  under  part  b  of  title  IV 
of  that  Act.  including  not  to  exceed  » 1.500. - 
000  for  computer  services  In  connection  with 
the  insured  loan  program  ?  154  000.000  shall 
be  for  grants  for  college  work-study  pro- 
grams under  part  C  of  title  IV  of  that  Act 
of  which  amounts  reallotted  shall  remain 
available  through  June  30.  1971  (Includ- 
ing one  per  centum  of  such  amount  to  be 
available,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
in  section  442  of  that  Act.  for  cijoperatlve 
education  programs  that  alternate  periods  of 
full-time  acadfffnlc  study  with  periods  of 
full-time  public  or  private  employment). 
»43. 000.000  shall  be  for  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  public  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical Institutes  under  title  I  <'f  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  which 
amount  shall  remain  available  through  June 
30.  1971  $11,750,000  to  renuUn  available  un- 
til expended,  shall  be  for  annual  interest 
grantji  undtT  M-ition  306  of  that  Act  (With- 
out limitation  with  resjject  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  contracts  for  such  grants.  Includ- 
ing $1,080,000  of  such  amount  for  public 
community  colleges  and  technical  In- 
stitutes!, »155.000.000  shall  be  for  Federal 
capital  contributions  to  student  loan  funds 
established  In  .iccordance  with  agreements 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  and  $12- 
120.(X)0  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  section 
22  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1935:  Provided, 
That  $7  241000  ithe  income  of  u:Hich  Jrom 
t'n-i  endowment  s^iatl  be  divided  equally 
becueen  the  Federal  City  College  and  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute)  shall  be 
for  payments  auth<irl7ed  by  section  108(b) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Educa- 
tion Act.  as  amended  (DC  Code.  sec.  31- 
1608). 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  have 
not  nffered  this  arr.fndint'nt.  allhouKh  I 
am  sympathetic  to  it.s  purpose,  because  I 
am  advised  that  an  equitable  division  of 
fund.s  between  the  Federal  City  College 
and  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
Is  now  being  worked  out  administratively. 
Let  me  add  that  I  believe  that  Consress 
expects  such  an  agreement  to  be  reached. 
I  am  assured  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  <  Mr  Cotton  < .  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Appropriation,  that  he  concurs  in  this 
expectation 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-'ICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass'  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico Mr  ANDERSON',  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  Mr  Hollingsi  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  Mr  iNorvE  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  '  Mr  Kennedy  > . 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  '  Mr  Russell  ' , 
and  the  Senator  from  MLssourl  >  Mr. 
Symington)  are  necessarily  ab.sent 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  vutmt?.  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico Mr.  Anderson  I  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  ■  Mr  Hollings  ' ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouyei,  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  'Mr  Ken- 
nedy >,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
RcssELL ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'  Mr  Symington  '  would  each  vote  "yea  " 

Mr  GRIEFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr  Cooper*  Is 
absent  because  of  Illness  in  his  family. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Mr.  Cooper  '  would  vote 
•yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88. 
nays  4.  as  follows: 

I  No  250  Leg  ] 
YEAS— 88 

Moss 
Murphy 
Muskle 
Nelsi.in 
Packwood 
Pasiore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va         Hui;hes  RlblcoH 

Cannon  Jackson  Saxbe 

Case  Javlts  Schwelker 

Church  Jordan.  N  C         Soott 

Cook  Jordan,  Idaho     Smith,  Maine 

Cranston  Lone;  Smith.  Ill 

Curtis  Mas'nuson  Sparkman 

Dodd  Mansfield  Spjn^ 

IJile  Ma'hlas  Stennls 

D  ,rjilnlrk  McCarthy  Stevens 

Eaksleton  Mcclellan  Talmadge 

tastland  McGee  Tydln-;s 

rUender  McGovern  Williams.  N  J 

Enlii  Mclntyre  Yarbcirou.;h 

Fannin  Metcalf  Young.  N.  Dak 

Fon«  Miller  Young.  Ohio 

Fulbrlcht  Mondale 

Goldwater  Montoya 


Aiken 

Ooudell 

Allen 

Gore 

Allott 

Gravel 

Baker 

Griffin 

13ayh 

Gurney 

Dellmon 

Hansen 

Bennett 

Harris 

Bible 

Hart 

BoKgs 

Hartke 

Bnxjke 

Hatfield 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Byrd.  Va 

Hruska 

NAYS — 4 

Tower 
Williams.  Del 


Cotton 
Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Anderson  Inouye  Russell 

Kennedy  Symington 


Cooper 

HolUnK's 


Mundt 


So  the  bill   (HR.  13111)   was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  Its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disaRreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ised to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Macst- 
soN.  Mr  Stennis.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  HoLL.^ND.  Mr  Cot- 
ton. Mr.  FoNG.  Mr.  Bogcs.  and  Mr 
Young  of  North  Dakota  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  it 
hardly  needs  saying  that  the  distm- 
uuished  .senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton '  Mr  Macnuson  '  is  unexcelled  in  this 
body  both  for  his  effectiveness  and  for 
the  outstanding  ability  he  brings  to  his 
tasks  That  certainly  has  been  evident 
over  the  past  2  days. 

The  splendid  job  done  by  Senator 
Macnuson  as  chairman  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  .Appropriations  Subcommittee  un- 
der.score.-;  his  magnifictiu  competence 
This  fimding  measure  is  one  of  the  mo.vt 
important  items  to  come  before  the  Coii- 
icre.ss.  May  I  say  that  the  long  hours  spent 
developing  its  many  features,  the  carefu' 
diligence  applied  by  the  distinguished 
chairman   and   his  subcommittee  made 
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possible  the  swift  and  efficient  disposition 
of  this  measure.  The  Senate  is  deeply 
grateful. 

.■\ssisting  Senator  Macnuson  in  the 
capable  handling  of  this  appropriations 
bill  was  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  ."-ubcommittee,  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  ■  Mr.  Cotton  ' .  His  famil- 
laiuy  with  all  of  the  many  features  of 
the  measure  was  immensely  lielpful  to 
the  Senate.  Senator  Cotton's  thought- 
ful views  are  always  welcome  and  added 
much  to  the  high  caliber  of  the  debate. 

At  this  time.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  the  yeoman's 
task  performed  on  this  measure.  As  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  pointed  out  on  the  floor, 
it  was  a  tremendous  task.  But  the  great- 
e.^l  .'^hare  of  credit  belongs  to  the  chair- 
man himself.  His  untiring  efforts  culmi- 
nated in  the  Senate's  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  has  shown  its  support  for  edu- 
cation by  increasing  appropriations  for 
educational  programs.  The  feeling  of  the 
ma.tonty  of  American  people  that  edu- 
cation deserves  a  position  of  national 
priority  has  been  underscored  by  the 
Senate. 

The  thanks  of  everyone  concerned 
with  quality  education  for  our  Nation's 
young  people  should  go  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  whose  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  has  met  many 
vital  educational  needs.  Through  his 
i^upport,  education  has  made  significant 
gams,  and  his  leadership  is  much  appre- 
ciated. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  problem  of  the  President's  release  of 
education  funds.  Although  he  has  said 
he  will  not  spend  the  funds  voted  for 
education  above  his  budget  recom- 
mendations, it  Is  clear  that  the  will  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
require  him  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  statutory  authority 
for  withholding  of  these  funds. 

While  the  people  realize  the  im- 
portance of  other  Issues  requiring  Fed- 
eral financing  and  support  the  President 
in  his  desire  to  curb  inflation,  the  feel- 
ing of  most  of  the  American  people,  re- 
flected in  a  recent  Harris  poll.  Is  that 
education  is  the  last  place  to  cut  Federal 
spending;  I  agree.  Education  is  an  in- 
vestment in  our  future,  and  we  must  sup- 
port every  effort  to  increase  quality  in 
educational  programs.  The  future  of  our 
country  will  not  be  served  by  short- 
changing the  education  of  our  children. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  dls- 
tinguishecl  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  Labor-HEW, 
Senator  Magnuson,  a  man  who  deserves 
our  recognition  for  his  leadership  on  be- 
half of  education  and  of  health  appro- 
priations. His  efforts.  I  am  certain,  will 
not  be  overlooked  by  educators  and 
health  professionals  across  the  coimtry. 

Senate  passage  of  appropriations  for 
education  and  health  improvements  has 
brought  educators  and  health  adminis- 
trators across  the  country  one  step 
closer  to  receiving  much-needed  funds. 


Even  more  important,  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  greater  educational 
opportunity  to  the  children  of  the 
United  States  and  better  health  to  all  of 
our  people. 

In  a  recent  television  documentary,  it 
was  revealed  that  61  percent  of  the 
American  people  would  like  to  see  more 
Federal  funds  flowing  into  education. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  ex- 
pressed the  will  of  the  majority  of 
Americans  by  its  passage  of  H.R.  13111, 
a  bill  which  added  more  than  SI  billion 
above  the  President's  budget  request  for 
education,  and  in  October  by  passage  of 
a  continuing  resolution  at  the  same  level. 
The  Senate  then  reaffirmed  this  action 
in  November.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  gone  one  step  fur- 
ther and  filled  in  financial  gaps,  increas- 
ing funding  by  $257  million  above  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  Nation's  prior- 
ities, therefore,  are  quite  clear,  as  made 
explicit  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee: 

During  its  review  of  the  programs  covered 
by  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  Bill,  the 
Committee  became  quite  disturbed  over 
several  trends  in  the  budget.  While  the  Com- 
mittee supports  the  goal  of  holding  down 
Federal  outlays  in  an  inflationary  period,  we 
do  not  believe  that  this  should  be  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams. Cuts  in  education,  health  research, 
and  economic  opp>ortunity  programs  cannot 
be  Justified  by  general  and  often  superficial 
references  to  the  dangers  of  inflation.  Infla- 
tion may  indeed  dictate  firm  control  of  the 
total  Federal  budget,  but  the  Committee  has 
serious  doubts  about  priority  choices  reflected 
in  the  1970  Federal  budget.  In  fact,  the 
Committee  holds  strongly  to  the  premise 
that,  even  in  times  of  economic  uncertainty, 
care  must  be  taken  to  protect,  or  for  that 
matter  even  expand,  programs  that  represent 
long-term  Investments  in  the  basic  health 
and  wellbelng  of  our  society.  This  bill  rep- 
resents an  important  step  in  that  direction. 

I  urge  the  President  simply  to  follow 
suit — to  release  all  funds  for  education, 
and  health  which  the  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  appropriate;  funds  which  educa- 
tors and  health  persormel  very  much  an- 
ticipate and  which  they  very  badly  need. 
The  President  should  realize  that  he  has 
no  statutory  authority  to  withhold  funds. 
As  long  as  he  does,  he  is  repudiating  not 
only  the  acts  of  the  Congress,  but  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people. 

SENATOR   RANDOLPH    COMMENDS    SENATE    ACTION 
ON    EDUCATION    FUNDS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  today  responded  to  the 
needs,  desires,  and  well-being  of  all 
Americans  in  providing  a  reasonable  ap- 
propriation level  for  the  continuation  of 
federally  aided  education  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  With  this  contribution 
to  the  Inadequate  financial  resources  in 
the  field  of  education,  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  assure  that  more  Americans  will 
have  access  to  quality  education. 

The  1960's,  as  in  previous  decades, 
have  been  years  of  rapid  development  on 
all  fronts  which  have  required  higher 
educational  standards  and  specialized 
training  programs  for  success  in  the 
marketplace.  As  we  face  the  1970's  these 
demands  will  continue  to  accumulate. 
Our  educational  community  must  not 
only  keep  pa.ce  but  must  also  anticipate 
new  developments. 


As  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  I  have  actively  supported  and 
participated  in  the  development  of  leg- 
islation which  provides  basic  support  of 
education  as  well  as  the  implementation 
of  innovative  approaches. 

However,  these  authorizations  mean 
little  without  the  necessary  financial 
commitment  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Senate  has  approved  funding  for 
the  continuation  of  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing  in  elementar>-  and  sec- 
ondary schools;  instruction  equipment 
for  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level  and  higher  education;  a  $20  million 
increase  over  the  House  passed  appro- 
priation for  public  and  community  li- 
braries, librarian  training,  and  college 
libraries;  college  construction;  develop- 
ment of  educational  personnel,  student 
aid;  and  advanced  funding  for  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which  provides  financial  assistance 
to  local  educational  agenies  for  the  edu- 
ation  of  children  of  low-income  families. 
We  have  also  committed  our  support  to 
the  continuing  development  of  an  effec- 
tive v(x;ational  education  program,  in- 
cluding consumer  and  homemaking  edu- 
cation at  a  level  which  would  be  approx- 
imately $200  million  over  the  recommen- 
dation of  President  Nixon. 

Our  action  increases  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation for  the  Office  of  Education 
approximately  $300  million  over  that 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
making  a  total  package  of  $4.5  billion. 
The  President's  recommendation  was 
$3.4  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  spoken. 
It  has  placed  a  high  priority  on  the  main- 
tenance of  an  effective  education  pro- 
gram for  all  Americans.  It  is  difficult  in 
these  days  of  inflation  and  budgetary 
restrictions  to  adequately  meet  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  the  many  and  var- 
ied programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  It  is  impossible  to  justify  cut- 
backs in  areas  which  so  vitally  affect  the 
the  future  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  both  individually  and  collectively. 
Educational  opportimity  and  responsibil- 
ity cannot  be  deferred.  This  particularly 
applies  to  our  yoimg  citizens,  for  inade- 
quate educational  development  today 
can  never  be  recovered. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (Mr. 
Magnuson  ) .  He  has  been  an  effective 
leader  in  our  effort  to  provide  realistic 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

EDUCATION    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
will  of  the  American  people  is  being 
reflected  this  year  in  the  educational  ap- 
propriations the  Congress  is  providing. 
First,  the  House  of  Representatives  add- 
ed $1,045  billion  to  the  administration's 
indaequate  budget  request  for  education. 
Now  today,  the  Senate  is  increasing  edu- 
cational appropriations  by  an  additional 
$320  million.  The  Congress  is  finally  re- 
sponding to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  feel  that  education  deserves  a  posi- 
tion of  high  national  priority. 

I  wish  particularly  to  express  my  ap- 
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preciation  to  Senator  W^rrin  Macnuson. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propnation-s  Subcommittee  for  hus  lead- 
ership of  this  flijht  on  behalf  of  educa- 
tion Under  his  leadership,  the  Senate 
has  added  desperately  needed  funding 
for  :>uch  vital  programs  as  bilingual  edu- 
cation, dropout  prevention,  educational 
opportunity  kjrants.  the  Teacher  Corps, 
librane.s  and  community  >ervi<e.s.  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  and  higher 
education  con.struction 

The  question  now,  as  we  are  all  a-.vare, 
IS  whether  or  not  the  funds  voted  for 
education  s  vital  needs  will  be  released 
by  the  adminLUration  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  of  thus  Nation  In  ap- 
propriating thp.se  neres.sary  funding  in- 
creases for  education  the  Congre.ss  acted 
respon.siblv  The  admini.stration  ma~;t 
now  act  in  an  iKjually  re.sponsibU-  man- 
ner and  insure  that  the.se  education 
funds  are  spent  To  do  otherwise  would 
betray  the  commitment  which  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  made  to 
education  To  do  otherwise  would  cripple 
our  Ulort.iip  provide  quality  educational 
opportunities  to  the  children  of  this 
Nation. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed ^o  executive  .sesjsion  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar, 
beginning  \Mth  new  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  Ot'FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  :>  .-o  ordered 


US.  CIRCUIT  JUDGES 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  .-.un- 
drv  nominations  of  US.  circuit  judges. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con:>id- 
ered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JLTXiES 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  of  US.  district  judges. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  In  the  Department  of 
Justice 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISl^ATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
considerathui  ■>f  iegi.slative  business 

Tlie  PRt:siUING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS.   1970 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
tJ08   H  R    14794 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  iHR. 
14794'  makm:;  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  'AO.  1970.  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebilP 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
liroceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill  iH.R 
14794'  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  for  otlier  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OI-TICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.si,ssippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I  address 
an  inquiry  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

The  transportation  appropriations  bill 
lias  just  been  laid  before  the  Senate. 
What  IS  the  remaining  order  of  bu-slness 
for  this  session  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  mmority  leader  knows, 
as  well  as  I,  after  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriations  bill  is  dis- 
posed of.  It  is  our  expectation  that  we 
will  then  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
either  the  supplemental  or  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bills 

Following  the  disposition  of  those 
measures  the  Senate  will  have  concluded 
the  call  of  the  calendar  as  far  as  appro- 
priations bills  are  concerned. 

I  understand  that  the  principal 
amendment  to  the  transportation  appro- 
priations bill  will  have  to  do  with  the 
SST  I  have  tried  to  get  a  limitation  of 
time  for  debate  on  this  amendment:  .^^o 
far  unsucce.ssfully  However,  hoj^efully  it 
.vill  be  possible  to  ^'ct  an  agreement  later 
in  the  day. 

It  IS  the  hope  of  the  joint  leadership 
that  we  will  be  able  to  finish  the  irans- 
'(Xjrtation  appropriations  bill  later  this 
evening;  and  at  least  uet  started  on  either 
the  foreign  aid  ur  supplemental  appro- 
priations bills  In  the  hope  that  we  can 
fulfill  our  duty  and  get  these  measures  to 
conference  and  pave  the  way  to  an  early 
and  meaningful  adjournment. 

Mr,   SCOTT    Mr    President.   I   would 


like  to  say  Merry  Christmas  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  majority  lead- 
er how  many  conference  report;^  remain 
undisposed  of  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  are  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Board,  water  poliu- 
tlon.  and  coal  mine  safety. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  special  plea,  if 
it  is  [X)ssible,  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  coal  mine  safety  bill — which  I  un- 
derstand has  been  concluded— be 
brought  up  before  we  adjourn  this  y.ar. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  '  Mr.  Randolph  > .  who  is 
in  the  Chamber,  and  his  colleague,  nlso 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  \Vi'.st 
Virginia  '  Mr.  Byrd  i  ,  know  this  h  of  vital 
importance  to  the  coal  mining  industry. 
And  I  hope  that  .something  can  be  dtj;;c 

I  know  that  the  rankinu'  member  ot  the 
full  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph i 
has  be<>n  working  with  might  and  main 
to  achieve  that  end. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  n  it 
is  appropriate  to  respond  to  the  .state- 
ment of  the  majority  leader,  I  point  out 
that  It  is  our  understanding  that  iie 
House  proposes  to  bring  up  the  confer- 
ence report  at  approximately  .5  o  clock 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliat  is  good  news, 

Mr.  RANDOIPH.  And  if  the  coal  mine 
safety  measure  is  disposed  of  in  M^.e 
House — and  we  trust  it  will  be — we  liope 
to  be  able  to  come  to  the  Senate  with 
the  measure  tomorrow.  That  is  our  de- 
sire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MAGNU50N.  Mr,  President.  :f  'tie 
Senator  will  yield.  I  announce  that  ue 
will  begin  the  conference  on  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill  at  2  o'clock  tomor- 
row afternoon,  and  the  conferees  i  ave 
notice  thereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  then 
there  is  the  medical  libraries  bill  in  con- 
ference and  the  military  construction 
appropriations  bill,  which  I  hope  wil!  be 
.settled  around  10  or  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

There  is  then  the  tax  reform  tax  ;e- 
lief  bill,  which  I  hope  will  be  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  before  the  end  of  the 
week  and  hopefully  by  the  House  beloie 
we  can  reach  it 

There  is  also  the  foreign  assistance 
authorization  bill  wtilch  I  imderstaiid 
has  been  agreed  to  in  conference. 

There  is  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
ix>rtunity  measure  which  I  understand 
is  still  In  conference  as  well  as  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill. 

And  I  assume  that  the  export  regula- 
tions measure  is  still  in  conference. 

After  today  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill  will  be  in  conference 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  is  the  dis- 
tineulshed  majority  leader  prepared  to 
announce  as  yet  the  date  on  which  H  is 
expected  that  Congress  will  reconvene 
for  the  second  session? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Why  does  not  the 
dLstlnguished  Republican  leader  an- 
nounce it?  We  have  already  discussed  it 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  with  the 
consent  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  it  is  my  understanding  that  Con- 
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gress  will  reconvene  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ar\'.  I  hope  that  will  give  Senators  an 
opportunity  for  some  well-needed  rest. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  concur. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  asls.  the  majority  leader  a  ques- 
tion. I  have  not  been  able — and  I  assume 
it  has  not  yet  been  prepared — to  see  the 
report  on  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill. 

The  conferees  on  the  legislation  did 
acree  at  about  2:30, 

I  hope  that  the  majority  leader  will 
not  seek  to  call  up  the  appropriations  bill 
on  foreign  aid  until  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  report  and  see 
wiiat  the  committee  has  done. 

I  have  not  seen  it  yet. 

It  it  is  not  too  Inconvenient,  l  wish  the 
maiority  leader  could  take  up  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  before  the  for- 
eien  aid  appropriations  bill  so  that  we 
mmht  have  a  chance  to  look  at  it. 

Some  Senators  would  like  to  prepare 
amendments  to  that  bill,  we  think.  We 
will  not  know  until  we  have  seen  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
liope  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
kerp  an  open  mind  on  this  matter.  And  If 
he  has  an  open  mind,  and  I  think  he  has, 
Rnythinc;  in  the  appropriations  bill  which 
is  not  in  the  authorization  bill  is  subject 
to  a  ix)int  of  order  and.  I  believe,  can  be 
knocked  out. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  determination  of 
that  statement,  if  I  may,  from  the  Chair. 
And  I  make  that  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  long 
as  there  is  no  legislation  contained  in  it. 
It  cannot  be  knocked  out  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  This  concerns  a 
matter  which  I  understand  has  been 
eliminated  in  the  corLference  report  as 
f.ir  as  botli  Houses  are  concerned.  If  it  is 
not  in  th'^  conference  report,  how  can  it 
be  ^n  t'le  appropriations  bDl? 

rhc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wil     e.id  parae.-ap'i  1  of  rule  16. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
RrxE  XVI 

AMENDMENTS    TO    APPROPRIATION    BILLS 

1  All  general  appropriation  bills  shall  be 
r'  :•  -r'.d  t  ■  tl-.e  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
and  !5o  amendments  shall  be  received  to  any 
geiu'ral  appn-ipnatlon  bill  the  effect  of  which 
wi;i  be  t  1  increase  an  appropriation  al- 
rendv  conta.ned  in  the  bill,  or  to  add  a  new 
Item  .1  appropriation,  vinlcss  It  be  made  to 
r.i.^:'-  out  the  pr-Aislons  of  some  existing 
law  ur  treaty  stlpiilatlon.  cr  act,  or  resolu- 
11  ■  rirevliiusly  [,as.-ed  by  the  Senate  dur- 
Inc  !hat  session;  or  unless  the  same  be 
nv  vf.J  by  direction  of  a  standing  cr  select 
CL-niriUttee  of  the  Senate,  or  proposed  In 
pii:>.  ance  of  an  estimate  submltt-ed  In  ac- 
C'  r.';ince  with  law. 

M:-  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
w;  h  to  .serve  notice  that  if  there  are 
!•<  ms  included  in  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
ir  atlons  bill  which  have  not  been  agreed 
t  1  by  both  Houses  in  the  authorization 
irncess  there  will  be  considerable  debate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  there 
be  some  time  provided  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  since 
we  have  had  some  requests  for  a  morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  prefer  not 
to  do  so,  unless  there  is  a  lapse  in  the 
business.  I  think  the  sooner  we  disf>ose 
of  the  appropriations  bill,  the  better  off 
we  will  be.  However,  if  a  lapse  occurs  and 
we  can  do  nothing  else,  then  we  could 
transact  morning  business. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  perhaps  renew  the 
request  tomorrow  morning  then. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  leader  about  the  continuation 
of  business  for  this  evening.  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  might  not  take  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  complete  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  we  have  order? 
Will  Senators  be  requested  to  take  their 
seats  and  cease  conversations? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  The  Senators 
will  remain  quiet. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  that  we  will  finish  the  Transportation 
appropriations  bill  within  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  2  hours.  Perhaps  It  will  take  2^2 
hours. 

Several  Senators  want  to  know — and  I 
would  like  to  know  myself — if  there  are 
any  other  matters  to  be  taken  up  to- 
night if  we  get  through  at  7  or  7:30 
tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  Intention  of 
the  joint  leadership  to  continue  with  the 
bill,  the  Senate  concurring,  until  it  is 
finished  tonight.  And  then  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  we  will  take  up  either  the 
lorelgn  aid  appropriations  bill  or,  if  that 
is  not  possible  or  the  questions  are  too 
difficult  to  answer  at  the  moment,  again 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  per- 
haps turn  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

I  would  prefer  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
I  would  prefer  it  in  a  clean  form  so  that 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  already 
been  raised  will  not  necessarily  be  raised 
again. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Whatever  the  leader- 
ship desires. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
■^t.ii.d  in  recess  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow 

my.nmg. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS.   1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  147941  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  take  up  this  bill,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  everyone  to  be  able  to  hear. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  there  are  too  many 
staff  conferences  going  on  on  the  floor, 
and  this  simply  has  to  stop  if  we  are 
going  to  complete  the  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair  >.  The  point  is  well 
taken.  Attaches  will  please  take  their 


seats,  and  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose 15  Members  have  asked  me  to  yield 
to  them  for  a  special  purpose.  I  have 
asked  them  to  let  us  get  to  the  bill  and 
get  to  the  major  amendment. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1970.  A  copy  of 
the  report  and  of  the  bill  are  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator. 

Several  matters  will  come  up  for 
amendment.  One  will  be  a  major  amend- 
ment somewhat  controversial,  and  It  will 
relate  to  the  SST. 

In  substance,  it  will  be  to  strike  out 
the  $80  milUon  in  the  bill  for  the  SST. 
I  believe  orderly  procedure  will  best  be 
served,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senate, 
by  taking  up  that  amendment  first  after 
we  have  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  made  the 
following  major  additions  to  the  House 
bill :  $100  million  over  the  House  bill  total 
of  $4,419,279,000  for  the  Federal  highway 
trust  fund.  The  new  total  of  $4,519,279,- 
000  provides  the  full  amounts  of  the 
budget  request  for  the  construction  pro- 
gram. This  is  money  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions previously  incurred  under  authori- 
zations in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts 
for  the  interstate  and  ABC  program. 
The  $4,519  billion  is  the  approximate 
figure  that  is  in  the  budget.  The  States 
all  have  been  previously  notified.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  to  do  but  put 
the  $100  million  back  in.  I  understand 
that  there  can  be  some  delay  just  in 
writing  checks,  and  $100  million  would 
be  involved,  but  that  would  not  be  saving 
any  money.  It  would  just  be  delaying  an 
obligation.  The  committee  thought  we 
ought  to  put  in  the  full  amount  and  meet 
the  thing  squarely,  and  then  it  would  not 
be  a  matter  of  picking  up  $100  million 
in  the  next  supplemental  bill  next  year. 

Another  addition  not  in  the  House  bill 
is  $50  million  for  grants-in-aid  for  air- 
ports for  fiscal  year  1970 — not  requested 
in  the  budget  nor  provided  for  in  the 
House  bill.  It  consists  of  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  S59  million  unappropriated 
authorizations  for  airports  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  1969,  and  1970.  The  explanation  of 
that  is  very  simple.  This  concerns  fiscal 
year  1970.  We  made  a  small  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  1970  last  year.  There  was 
no  recommendation  for  this  item  in  this 
year's  budget  because  of  the  pending  air- 
port airways  bill.  We  are  going  to  tax  the 
users  of  airports,  the  airlines  and 
the  passengers  and  create  a  trust  fund. 
Out  of  that  new  tax  we  are  going  to  make 
these  grants  to  the  airports. 

The  bill  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  now  is 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, which  also  must  look  into  it.  and 
presumably  the  user  charge  bill  will  be 
reported  favorably  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. But  that  will  not  be  passed  until 
next  year.  In  the  meantime,  the  airport 
grant  program  would  go  without  any 
consideration.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
very  best  Federal-aid  programs.  It  will 
be  the  little  airports  that  are  going  to 
get  cut  off.  So  we  propose  to  put  in  here 
this  $50  million  of  unused  authorizations 
in  the  place  of  waiting  for  the  new  user's 
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tax.  which  has  not  been  passed  and 
which  will  takf  awhile  to  accurnulatt-  any 
money,  even  if  it  is  passed  next  year. 
This  S50  miUion  would  allow  for  the  Is- 
suance of  tiiant  oflers  for  airport  im- 
provement projects  that  can  be  approved, 
based  on  fiscal  year  1970  spon.sor  re- 
quests that  cannot  be  included  in  the 
currently  announced  program. 

We  also  have  added  m  this  bill  $18,- 
400  000  for  Coast  Guard  acquisition  con- 
struction and  improvements,  which  is 
SI  6  million  le.^s  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  for  which  the  Department  re- 
quested restoration.  The  House  took  this 
money  cut  based  on  estimated  cutbacks 
m  construction  under  the  President's 
construction  curtailment  order. 

Of*' course,  the  Coast  Guard  is  in  a 
sense,  a  .semimilitary  organization.  A 
tireat  deal  of  its  duty  is  nonmilltary  In 
the  militaiT  construction  patterns  for 
this  year  we  have  taken  the  position  that 
we  appropriate  the  sum  we  thought  nec- 
essary and  then  the  Executive  order 
would  control  the  extent  of  the  construc- 
tion The  Coa.^t  Guard  indicated  that 
thesp  Items  are  really  needed  now,  and 
we  thouijht  they  should  be  restored  I 
know  of  no  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  gets  more  for  the  dollar  in 
Its  construction  projects  than  the  Coast 
Guard. 

This  restoration  would  make  available 
a  total  fimding  for  the  Coast  Guard  con- 
struction program,  of  S75  7  million. 

The  committee  also  made  several  re- 
ductions from  the  House  bill.  Thev  in- 
clude 515,958,000  for  the  SST.  which 
leaves  a  recommended  ^8')  million  in  the- 
bill.  That  S15.958  iioo  was  taken  ofl  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  time  when  the 
estimates  were  made  when  this  bill  prob- 
ably will  be  Signed. 

We  think  :t  will  not  cripple  the  pro- 
gram m  any  way  to  sustain  this  reduc- 
tion, and  It  should  be  made.  We  do  not 


intend,    however    f 


-low    the    devc!:  D- 


ment  of  the  SST  prototypes.  The  Senate 
bill  includes  a  lesser  amount,  since  nearly 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be  over  before 
the  funds  are  provided. 

The  committee  reduced  by  $20  million 
the  House  allowance  of  $220  million  for 
the  urban  mass  transportation  fund  for 
197!.  for  a  new  total  of  $200  million 

The  budget  had  included  a  request 
for  S250  million  for  this  purpose  on  an 
advance  funding  basis. 

The  committee  went  along  with  sev- 
eral significant  changes  made  by  the 
Hou.>e  in  the  area  of  air  safety. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year 
we  had  a  g:eat  need  for  extra  controllers 
to  be  employed  and  additional  aircraft 
equipment.  The  1970  budget  originally 
reque  led  funding  for  2  800  additional 
air  tratTIc  control  operations  ;iersonnel. 
In  November,  tlie  President  recom- 
mended the  hiring  of  1,000  more  con- 
trollers These  are  in  addition  to  the 
2,800  The  House  allowed  both  the.se 
recommendations  and  the  full  Senate 
committee  concurred.  This  provides  a 
total  of  49,315  personn.-l.  .m  mcea  e  of 
5.015  over  fiscal  year  1969.  of  which 
3.800  are  controllers 

The  acute  shortage  has  been  in  con- 
nection With  controllers  and  equ  rment. 
This  new  number  is  about  as  many  as 
could  be  absorbed  this  year. 


The  committee  also  concurs  with  the 
House  recommendation  that  $224  mil- 
lion be  provided  for  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  the  federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. Tlie  $224  million  is  S90  million 
more  than  the  S134  million  requested  m 
the  budget.  The  1970  budget  request  pro- 
vides only  for  en  route  automation  equip- 
ment for  the  air  traffic  control  centers 
The  additional  $90  million  included  by 
the  Huu.se  and  recommended  by  the  full 
committee  would  be  expended  for  such 
items  as  long-range  radar,  terminal  area 
radar,  communications,  and  new  control 
towers. 

We  thought  this  extra  money  was  well 
justified.  The  Hou.se  had  .i^one  into  It 
thoroughly  We  went  int<)  this  additional 
need  last  year  and  this  year  in  our  hear- 
ings and  we  even  made  .some  inspection 
trips. 

Tlie  full  committee  recommendations 
total  $6,771,841,000  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies. 
Tlie  committt'e  recommendation  is  $157,- 
441,000  over  the  Hoase  allowance  and 
$764,000  under  the  1970  budget  estimate. 

The  accompanying  leport  details  in 
full  all  the  Items  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  special  word  by  way 
of  repetition  as  to  the  committee  recom- 
mendation of  $157,441,000  over  the  House 
allowance  Of  that  amount,  SlOO  milhon 
is  for  the  highway  trust  fund  that  has 
already  been  committed:  S50  million  is 
tor  airport  grants,  whicli  has  just  been 
covered,  and  then,  there  are  the.se  back 
and  forth  items  where  we  took  out  some 
and  made  a  few  additions.  That  makes 
up  the  difference 


ORDKR  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  mav  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  who  has  an  emer- 
gency .situation,  for  5  minutes  to  speak 
on  an  extraneous  matter,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  lloor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


SECRETARY  LAIRD  OFF  BASE 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R  Laird 
stated  earlier  this  week,  according  to 
news  reports,  that  the  Pentagon  will 
bring  to  trial  any  present  or  former  U.S. 
soldiers  if  an  investigation  reveals  they 
took  part  in  the  alles,'ed  mas.sacre  of 
civilians  of  the  Vietnam  hamlet  of  Mylal. 

Very  definitely,  Americans  reading  the 
ghoulish  accounts  of  the  massiure,  which 
was  cold-blooded  murder,  cannot  escape 
a  feeling  (if  ^rave  concern  and  to  .^ome 
degree  peisonal   guilt  for  thus  atrocity. 

We  know  that  unarmed  clvlllan.s — a 
few  old  men  and  more  than  100.  probably 
.>everal  hundred,  women.  <  hildren.  and 
babie.s — were  shot  down  or  murdered  by 
hand  grenades  thrown  Into  their  huts 
in  Mylai  early  in  the  morning  of  March 
16,  1968  There  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  First  Lieutenant  Calley  ordered  the 
shooting  and  perMniallv  kiMed  a  number 
of  civii.ans  In  the  entire  village  but  three 
weapons  were  found  F'urthermore,  there 
is  be  ievable  evidence  that  there  was  an 


investlaatlon,  so-called,  by  officers  of  our 
Armed  Forces  of  this  massacre  within  a 
month  tnllowing  ll.^  (  ceurrencc  and  that 
It  was  covered  up  or  whitewashed  and  no 
action  was  taken  by  General  Westmore- 
land or  any  officers  of  his  command. 

Very  definitely,  any  officer  allegedly 
guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  de- 
struction of  this  hamlet  "and  everything 
in  It"  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  court-martialed 

However.  Secretary  of  Defen.se  L.urd 
now  makes  a  claim  that  Pentagon  .viU 
brint:  to  trial  former  U.S.  .soldiers  who 
participated.  Secretary  Laird  would  do 
well  to  read  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our 
Constitution  before  making  any  claim 
that  Pentagon  will  bring  to  trial  former 
soldiers  who  are  now  m  civilian  life 

Very  definitely,  Paul  Meadlo  of  In- 
diana and  others  who  admitt'^dly  ^ilot 
and  killed  some  of  these  civilians  on  or- 
der of  their  otTicers  and  who  arc  no 
longer  m  the  Army  but  are  now  in  civil- 
ian life  cannot  be  court-martialed  Fiir- 
thei-more,  youiiii  nien  such  as  Paul  M.  iii- 
lo  now  in  civilian  life  cannot  be  iilacrd 
on  trial  before  any  tribunal  created  by 
ofHcials  of  the  Defense  Department  .-eek- 
Ing  to  assume  ex  post  facto  authonrv  to 
bring  civilians  to  trial.  Secretary  Laird 
should  really  read  the  Bill  of  Right-s.  .ind 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the  juris- 
diction of  military  courts,  and  then  cool 
it. 

Paul  Meadlo  is  one  of  the  young  -ol- 
diers  who  participated  in  this  c 'Id- 
blooded  murder  on  orders  of  Lieutenant 
Calley.  He  said  m  the  presence  of  ins 
father  and  his  mother  that  he  'shot  and 
killed  some  clvillan.s — women,  cnlldr^?n, 
and  babies  "  Then,  on  the  following;  day 
iie  .stepped  on  a  land  ir.me  and  lo.si  iiis 
foot  Young  Meadlo  said  he  believed  that 
to  be  the  jjun'.shment  of  God.  He  as 
honorably  discharged  from  the  A: my 
due  to  combat  disability.  Returning  to 
Indiana,  following  talking  to  his  wife 
and  with  his  father  and  mother,  young 
Meadlo  said  lie  felt  he  had  to  puree  liis 
mind  of  the  horror  in  which  he  had  par- 
ticipated. He  said  "little  children  vere 
begging  and  saying.  'No.  No.'  Motiiers 
were  hugcing  their  little  children  They 
were  waving  their  arms  and  begging" 
.Another  yoimg  former  soldier.  Mike 
Terry,  private  from  Utah.  L:ave  this  ac- 
coimt: 

We  sfiw  .1  .voman  In  Pinkville  snon  .ii'.er 
we  fiurrounded  the  hamlet  We  ran  '.nd 
1-ha.sed  lier  She  fell  down  Then  we  ki  -Ked 
her    Then  another  soldier  shot   her 

.Army  Sfrceant  Bernhardt  reported 
that  the  killing  of  more  than  100  civil- 
ians, perhaps  as  many  as  300,  took  about 
20  minutes    He  said: 

My  company  commander  rirdered  tha*  "he 
'.Ulage  and  Its  occupants  be  destroyed 

The  Supreme  Court  has  definitely  set- 
tled any  clami  that  the  Pentagon  can 
bring  charges  against  former  soldiers 
The  United  States  has  no  extradition 
treaty  whatever  with  Saigon  militarist 
regime  or  with  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  Therefore,  Paul  Meadlo 
and  all  others  who  participated  cannot 
be  extradited  from  the  United  States 
and  placed  on  trial  In  South  Vietnam. 
Therefore,  F*aul  Meadlo  and  all  the.-e 
former  soldiers  now  in  civilian  life  are 
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definitely  immune  from  prosecution  for 
their  part  in  the  Mylai  massacre. 

I  lake  a  dim  view  of  Pentagon  permit- 
iing  statements  to  be  made  that  charges 
will  be  instituted  against  these  men. 
Furthermore,  those  In  the  Pentagon 
who  a.sserl  that  the  Army  should  drop 
charges  against  Lieutenant  Calley  be- 
rause  of  the  adverse  publicity  of  these 
cold-blooded  murders  which  he  per- 
petrated and  participated  in  should  be 
-ilenced.  If  there  was  any  validity  to 
that  claim,  then  the  more  atrocious  the 
crime  committed  and  the  more  publicity 
given  in  newspapers,  over  the  radio,  and 
on  television,  the  more  likely  that 
charges  would  be  dropped  on  the  spuri- 
ous claim  that  a  fair  trial  cannot  be 
granted  such  a  man  when  the  truth  is 
evident  and  presumption  great  that  he 
committed  numerous  murders. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  recent  state- 
ments made  by  Lt.  Col.  Reid  Kennedy, 
the  Army  officer  designated  to  preside 
over  the  trial  of  Lt.  William  L.  Calley, 
Jr..  indicate  that  he  has  been  called 
judge  so  frequently  that  his  judicial  ar- 
rogance exceeds  that  of  the  Federal 
judge  in  Chicago  who  is  making  a  hip- 
podrome of  the  trial  over  which  he  has 
been  presiding  for  a  number  of  months. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Kennedy  claiming 
a  high  judicial  authority  has  given  an 
order  that  the  Department  of  Justice  in- 
vestigate four  news  organizations — 
Life.  Time,  the  Associated  Press,  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  for  publish- 
ing statements  made  by  participants  in 
the  Mylai  massacre.  He  also  makes 
complaint  against  Ronald  Haeberle  and 
Herbert  L.  Carter,  both  former  soldiers 
and  now  civilians.  This  so-called  judge 
even  told  newsmen  that  President  Nixon 
"might  have  prejudiced  the  people  who 
will  try  the  case."  This,  for  the  reason 
that  President  Nixon  in  his  television 
address  to  the  American  people  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  over  the  Mylai  mas- 
sacre. Evidently,  he  did  not  refer  to  it 
as  an  alleged  massacre.  Officials  of  the 
news  media  and  all  lawyers  of  course 
know  the  absurdity  of  the  arrogant 
claims  made  by  this  puffed-up  lieuten- 
ant colonel  with  an  obviously  inflated 
ego.  However,  young  Americans  who 
were  at  Mylai  as  soldiers  but  who  are 
now  civilians  might  be  Intimidated  by 
thi.':;  fellow.  In  fact,  no  doubt  that  is  his 
purpose. 

Young  men  such  as  Paul  Meadlo  and 
other  soldiers  who  were  in  Mylai  on  or- 
ders of  their  commanding  officers  and 
presumedly  obeyed  the  orders  given 
them  should  know  that  Pentagon  offi- 
cials and  this  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ken- 
nedy have  no  authority  whatever  over 
them. 

Secretary  Laird  knows,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Kennedy  should  know,  that  the 
United  States  has  no  extradition  treaty 
whatever  with  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  Therefore,  civilians  who  were 
in  the  Anny  on  March  16,  1968.  caimot 
be  extradited.  They  cannot  be  placed 
on  trial  for  murder. 

The  Pentagon  which  has  not  given 
evidence  of  much  brainpower  in  recent 
years  cannot  devise  in  1969  any  new  laws 
that  would  permit  the  trial,  conviction, 
and  imprisonment  of  any  person  now  a 


civilian  who  participated  in  a  crime 
while  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  March  of 
1968.  The  absurdity  and  outrageousness 
of  Lieuteant  Colonel  Kennedy's  allega- 
tions that  publicity  from  the  President 
down  given  to  this  atrocity  and  those 
who  participated  in  it  is  likely  to  prevent 
a  fair  trial  of  Lieutenant  Calley  and 
therefore  he  could  not  be  brought  to 
trial  exceeds  all  bounds.  If  this  were  the 
law  of  our  land  then  a  criminal  such  as 
Sirhan  Sirhan.  whose  crime  of  assassina- 
tion was  witnessed  by  millions  and  then 
discussed  for  months  over  the  radio,  in 
the  press,  in  magazines,  and  on  TV, 
should  have  gone  scot  free,  under  that 
theory  of  this  so-called  judge. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Kennedy's  pub- 
licity and  being  called  judge  has  gone 
to  his  head.  Any  lawyer  representing  a 
former  soldier  who  is  now  a  civilian  or 
any  news  media  would  bring  this  fellow 
down  to  earth,  but  quick. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS,   1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  14794  >  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
told  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  I 
would  yield  to  him  at  this  time.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
item  which  interests  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
suspend  imtil  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  One  of  the  items  which 
interested  me  is  the  increase  of  $90  mil- 
lion which  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
both  recommending  for  facilities  and 
equipment.  There  is  an  increase  there. 
As  I  read  the  testimony  of  the  FAA  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee,  I  note  they 
use  the  Burlington,  Vt.,  airport  as  an 
example  of  an  airport  where  the  radar  is 
now  considered  obsolete  by  FAA  stand- 
ards and  also,  I  believe,  the  distance 
measuring   equipment  is   also   obsolete. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  if  this  $90 
million  remains  in  the  bill  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Burlington  Air- 
port radar  system,  the  internal  radar 
equipment  and  distance  measuring 
equipment  will  be  replaced  to  meet  the 
modem  requirements  of  the  FAA. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
to  doubt  it.  We  have  $90  million  allowed 
to  be  spent.  The  Burlington  Airport  was 
the  first  illustration  of  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  us.  They  said  the  equipment 
was  obsolete. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  said  it  did  not 
meet  requirements  for  terminal  radar 
and  that  the  airport  had  to  have  this 
equipment.  I  certainly  hope  and  expect  it 
to  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  airport  is  becoming 
more  important  each  year  as  its  air  pas- 
sengers increase.  There  are  many  com- 
mercial corporation  planes  which  have 


connections  with  cities  in  the  West  which 
fiy  out  of  that  airport.  It  already  has 
over  100,000  passengers  a  year  leaving  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  MLssissippi. 
I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  inasmuch 
as  the  FAA  used  this  airport  as  an  ex- 
ample, they  intend  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies there. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hope  that  the  airport 
will  get  the  equipment  it  needs  and  that 
it  will  continue  to  grow. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da <Mr.  Holland)  has  mentioned  a  mat- 
ter to  me  which  he  says  can  be  handled 
fairly  briefly,  and  I  yield  to  him  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Hart)  also  to  this  matter,  con- 
cerning section  309  in  the  bill,  which  was 
added  in  the  House. 

It  states : 

Sec.  309.  None  of  the  funtis  provided  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  plan- 
ning or  execution  of  programs  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  airport  in  the  State  of  Flori- 
da until  it  has  "been  shown  by  an  appropriate 
study  made  jointly  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion that  such  an  airport  will  not  have  an 
adverse  environmental  effect  on  the  ecology 
of  the  Everglades. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  Florida 
is  a  pretty  big  State.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
largest  State  in  area  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— 58,000  square  miles. 

On  page  508  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings, it  shows  that  there  are  35  applica- 
tions for  aid  for  various  airports  in 
Florida.  I  cannot  say  that  that  means  35 
separate  ones  because  I  do  not  know  what 
the  applications  are  for  aid  in  1970,  total- 
ing $27  million. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
prevent  further  construction  on  the  new 
Miami  jetport  out  of  the  Everglades  in  an 
area  north  of  the  Everglades  National 
Park,  so  I  am  advised  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  my  State  in  the  other  body. 

The  difficult  situation  is  that  the 
amendment  as  drawn  applies  to  the  en- 
tire State  of  Florida. 

As  the  Senator  so  well  knows,  we  have 
airports  at  Pensacola,  Panama  City,  Tal- 
lahassee, Gainesville,  Ocala.  Tampa,  St. 
Petersburg,  Daytona  Beach,  Orlando — 
and  many  others  that  I  cannot  think  of 
right  now — which  have  no  relation  at  all 
to  the  basin  that  the  problem  affects. 
That  is  the  basin  out  of  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee, the  basin  that  lies  just  north  of  the 
Everglades. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  strike  this  particular  amendment  with 
the  request  that  the  conferees  work  out 
appropriate  language  completely  to  safe- 
guard against  the  problem  of  any  in- 
creased construction  of  the  new  Miami 
jetport.  because  I  think  it  is  the  appro- 
priate thing  to  do. 

It  is  fairer  to  work  it  out  carefully. 
There  may  be  some  other  airport  re- 
quest in  here  that  bears  on  this  subject, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  such.  I  would 
not  want  to  overlook  any  such,  if  it  did 
contribute  to  the  harming  of  the  ecology 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park.  I  would 
rather  have  that  amendment  considered 
to  strike  section  309  and  have  the  able 
conference  committee  work  out  this  mat- 
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ter  with  the  aid  of  FAA  and  with  the 
aid  of  Its  0*11  staff  m  such  a  way  as 
completely  to  safeKuard  the  ecolo^  of 
the  EverKlades  National  Park,  which  Is 
my  own  project  I  happen  to  be  the  one 
who  had  more  to  do  with  setting  up 
the  E^■erl{lades  National  Park  than  any- 
one else  and  I  have  tieen  trylni?  to  safe- 
guard It  over  since  that  time 

The  amendment  ^'oes  much  too  far  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  Mr  Harti  who 
was  kind  enough  to  write  me  advising  me 
that  he  had  an  interest  in  the  amend- 
ment 

My  own  preference  would  be  to  pro- 
ceed as  I  had  expected,  to  strike  sec- 
tion 309.  and  have  It  reworked  In  con- 
ference as  I  have  suscested 

If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  prefers 
any  other  course.  I  should  like  to  work 
with  him  because  I  think  we  arc  inter- 
ested m  exactly  the  same  objective, 
which  Is  the  protection  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  am  very  idad  to  get 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  r  "clld  not  know  there  was  any 
opposition. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
isan  '  Mr  Hart  ' .  if  he  wishes  to  make 
a  response 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  was  it  the 
Senator  s  asvsurance  that  there  was  no 
opposition  to  retention  of  section  309' 
Mr  STENNIS  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida had  at'reed  to  the  substance  of  sec- 
tion 309  insofar  as  it  applied  to  the 
Ever?;lades  We  decided,  as  a  procedural 
matter,  that  perhaps  we  could  strike  the 
'an-'uai;e  and  if  we  could  not  yet  an 
amendment  worked  out.  we  would  add 
more  lanjoiane  to  cover  the  Everclades. 
So  we  propo.sed  to  strike  out  that  sec- 
tion and  take  it  to  conference  and  work 
out  one  that  would  cover  the  Everclades 
I  did  not  Anow  of  any  interest  in  any 
other  The  current  ian?ua?e  covers  al- 
most the  '.ihole  State 

Mr  HOLLAND  It  covers  it  entirely 
Mr  HART  Let  me  explain  how  I  be- 
came involved  This  is  a  reminder  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  we  have  to  op- 
erate as  we  attempt  to  close  thus  session 
of  Congress. 

Today.  I  was  advised  that  the  commit- 
tee had  stricken  section  309  I  then  con- 
tacted the  Senator  trom  Florida  that  a 
number  of  u.^.  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 'Mr  Nelson"  among  them,  would 
otTer  an  amendment  to  reinstate  section 
309 

Subsequently,  when  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Mr  HoLLANni  reacted  to  that, 
he  told  me- — '.vhich  was  correct— chat  the 
committee  had  retained  .section  J09. 
That,  of  course,  would  satisfy  the  inter- 
est of  those  of  us  concerned  about  the 
Miami  jetport. 

Now  that  I  see  the  language.  I  do  in- 
tend to  agree  with  the  concern  voiced 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr  Hol- 
land', that  before  any  airport  can  be 
constructed  In  Florida,  a  study  would 
have  to  determine  that  it  would  not  af- 
fect adversely  the  ecology  of  the  Ever- 
glades. 

I  would  hope  that,  rather  than  strike 
the  section,  in  anticipation  that  the  con- 
ferees would  be  able  to  develop  lamguage 
to  protect  against  specific  damage  that 


we  are  apprehensive  may  occur,  that  to- 
gether we  nught  be  able  ourselves  to  de- 
velop the  language    Thus  might  take  10 

minutes,  5  minutes,  or 

Mr  CASE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr  STKNNIS  I  yield  Just  let  me  say 
first,  ihat  I  just  learned  that  the  new 
language  ls  being  typed  up  now  in  the 
lorm  of  an  amendment  to  this  .section 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 

Mr  CASFJ  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  t:»  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Mr  President 

Mr  CASE  It  might  be  well  for  me  at 
least  to  put  on  record  my  complete  agree- 
mpnt  with  ihi"  Senat<ir  from  Michigan, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  in  this  matter,  ex- 
rppt  as  t  )  procedure,  it  would  be  unwl.se 
t  J  strike  the  section  and  give  the  appear- 
ance of  disagreement  by  the  Senate  with 
the  objective  with  which  we  are  not  In 
di.sagreement.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  we  pass  this  over 
temporarily  and  come  back  and  look  at 
the  language  and  be  prepared  to  see  if  we 
cannot  agree 

Mr  HOLLANT).  Mr  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that,  except  this:  I  do 
not  know  where  these  35  airport  appli- 
cations in  Florida  are  from.  It  may  be 
quite  passible  that  one  of  them  may  af- 
fect one  of  tne  peripheral  alnwrts  that 
touch  on  the  Evertrlades  other  than 
this.  I  do  not  know  If  Senators  will  be 
satisfied  with  just  mentioning  the  Miami 
jetport.  which  :s  their  principal  con- 
cern— it  certainly  is  mine — we  would 
have  no  difficulty  t;ettin£t  the  language. 
My  difficulty  is  that  I  do  not  know  where 
these  35  applications  stated  In  the  hear- 
tn-;s  are  from 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President.  I  think  our 
concern  is  with  the  Everglades,  not  with 
a  particular  airport 

Mr  CASE  That  is  right.  Tliat  is  why 
I  do  not  think  we  will  have  difficulty 
arnvin^H-  at  language  to  take  care  of  the 
situation 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  am 
willmg   to  pass  It  over. 

Mr.  STENNLS  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  should  try  to  set  language  rather 
than  strike  it  out.  because  that  may  be 
misunderstood  in  some  quarters  Get 
what  language  we  can,  and  we  will  In- 
.serl  It  and  vo  to  conference  with  It 

Mr  HOLL..AND  I  am  quite  willing  to 
do  that,  but  I  have  already  .said — I  think 
the  Record  will  show  clearly^ — that  the 
Sfviator  from  Florida,  speaking  for  all 
the  Florida  dele<ration.  is  quite  willing 
to  have  the  language  worked  out.  but 
thinks  It  can  be  done  better  in  study  in 
conference  I  am  willing  to  do  it  this  way. 
I  say  again,  I  do  not  know  where  the  35 
applications  are  from. 

Mr  CASE  But  we  know  where  the 
EV'erglades  are.  and  that  is  what  we  are 
Interested  in  protecting  from  whatever 
incursions,  not  just  Miami. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  Pre.sident.  if  I 
may  comment  on  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  said,  what  bothered  me  in 
committee  was  that  everything  was 
focused  on  the  EVrerglades.  I  am  In  sym- 
pathy with  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
there,  as  you  all  know.  There  are  .some 
other  areas  in   this  country  where  we 


.should  be  concerned.  I  want  to  suggest 
that.  If  we  are  going  to  do  this  in  Flor- 
ida, we  ought  to  extend  the  language  to 
cover  other  places. 

We  have  a  serious  conflict  between 
the  State  of  Washington  and  the  State 
of  Oregon  because  of  an  effort  to  dredi:e 
and  fill  in  the  Columbia  River  for  -he 
purpose  of  building  an  airport  The  Co- 
lumbia River  is  the  greatest  free  flow- 
ing river  in  my  part  of  the  world  The 
E^verw-lades  needs  to  t>e  protected.  I  want 
to  preserve  it  But  in  my  State  they  .ne 
tampering  with  one  of  the  greatest  rive.-^i 
in  the  world.  Tliey  want  to  build  an  air- 
port in  the  middle  of  the  Columbia 
River.  If  we  are  going  to  adopt  a  rule, 
we  should  apply  it  across  the  Natioi; 

Mr.  CASE  I  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Senator  on  that. 

Mr  SPONG  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr  SPONG  In  line  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished centleman  from  Washinet'in 
has  just  said,  I  would  agree  that  .some 
legislation  must  be  written  that  would  be 
applicable  to  the  entire  countrv.  I  miJit 
suggest  that  the  airport  and  airways  de- 
velopment bill  in  the  Commerce  Cum- 
mittec.  momentarily  refciTed  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  might  be  the  proper 
vehicle. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Tliat  Is  what  the 
Senator  called  my  attention  to  the  otinr 
day 

Mr  SPONG  Yes. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield. 
Mr  CASE.  When  that  matter  comes 
before  the  committee  for  consideration. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  suggest  a  IV- 
partment  of  the  Environment,  wiilch 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  .solution  ot  the  pn  b- 
lem  we  are  discu-ssing  in  the  Senate  at 
this  time 

Mr.  SPONG  I  thought  I  would  ad- 
vise the  vSenate  that  the  Senator  fr  m 
Washington  Mr.  Macntsoni.  the  Sei-.,i- 
tor  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Harti.  ai'.d  I 
have  the  problem  under  consideration. 
Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  It  seems 
there  is  a  nationwide  Interest  here.  That 
IS  the  main  reason  why  we  ought  to  work 
out  .some  kind  of  substitute  language  I 
do  not  .see  how  we  can  work  out  the  whole 
language  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

If  we  can  pass  that  over  to  .see  if  there 
is  .some  language  to  cover  the  Florida 
situation,  and  ask  the  other  Senators  to 
agree     to     have     legislation      on     the 

others 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  agree  that  '.ve 
should  do  .something  about  the.se  con- 
troversies in  this  bill,  but  when  we  do 
reach  a  decision,  we  ought  to  start  think- 
ing about  the  other  maters  mentioned  hy 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  and  other  Senators 
We  have  a  grave  threat  to  the  majestic 
Columbia  River  The  trouble  is  any  ac- 
tion taken  here  would  have  to  be  retro- 
active, ijecause  they  have  already  made 
some  official  decisions. 

Mr.  STENNIS  This  colloquy  has  been 
helpful  It  would  be  helpful  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  problem  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  referred  to.  and  also 
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It  would  be  helpful  to  the  legislative 
committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  short  state- 
ment on  the  major  item  in  the  bill,  the 
SST,  to  which  there  is  going  to  be  an 
amendment.  I  thought  it  would  expedite 
matters  if  I  made  that  brief  statement, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  if  he 
IS  ready,  could  offer  the  amendment,  and 
we  would  be  at  issue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

.Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 


HR  15095.  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS— BILL  HELD  AT 
DESK    UNTIL    FURTHER    NOTICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
u:;animous  consent  that  the  bill  (H.R. 
I  i095 1  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  jirovide  a  15-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
cr.im.  t>e  held  at  the  desk  until  further 
notice.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Scheuer 
oi  New  York,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  be  additional  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference 
a.sked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  (S. 
3fil6i  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
rrograms  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  to  authorize 
advance  funding  of  such  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Ashley,  of  Ohio,  as  a  manager,  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on 
the  bill  (HR.  4293)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  regulation  of 
exports,  vice  Mr.  Barrett,  excused. 

The  message  announced  that  the  House 
Lad  passed  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
117'  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
l:ilations.  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
;:n  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
t   ncurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
H  )use  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  blU  iH.R.  8449)  to 
r.mend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  employees  and  travel- 
ers upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon," 
approved  March  4.  1907. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
t  he  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
"f  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  9233)  to 
mend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
promote  the  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
r'ne  revolving  fund  of  the  Civil  Service 
•"ommission  in  connection  with  certain 
functions  of  the  Commission,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
'.vhich  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
'he  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
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of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10105)  to 
amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1970, 
1971,  and  1972,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Blanton,  Mr.  Springer,  Mr.  Keith,  and 
Mr.  Harvey  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13000)  to  implement  the  Federal  em- 
ployee pay  comparability  system,  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Employee  Salary  Com- 
mission and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  DuLSKi,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Olsen, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Gross,  and 
Mr.  Button  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 


ENROLLED   BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  14916)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  In  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRLATIONS,    1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  14794)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  SST 
program  has  had  many  reviews  since 
1961  and  has  probably  been  the  subject 
of  more  detailed  analyses  by  top-level 
administrators  and  legislators  than  any 
other  aircraft  program  in  history.  The 
hearings  conducted  recently  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Transportation 
Subcommittee  dealt  extensively  with  the 
SST,  with  348  pages  of  the  hearing  rec- 
ord devoted  to  SST  Issues.  Spirited  de- 
bate on  the  SST  was  held  by  the  House 
on  November  18  and  the  Record  shows 
that  an  amendment  introduced  to  strike 
the  funds  from  this  bill  was  defeated  by 
a  126  to  64  vote. 

Our  subcommittee  has  studied  the  re- 
port of  the  House  committee  including 
the  minority  report  submitted  by  one 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  has  conducted  its  own 
review  in  sufficient  depth  to  assure  that 
all  major  issues  surrounding  the  SST 
have  been  considered.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  testified  be- 
fore the  Transportation  Subcommittee 
and  reported  in  very  able  fashion  his 
objections  to  the  program. 

We  believe  that  the  Nation  must  move 


forward  on  this  important  program.  We 
have  seen  great  advancements  in  air 
transport  since  the  advent  of  the  jet  air- 
liner In  1959,  and  the  SST  represents  the 
next  logical  step  in  commercial  aviation. 
E>esigning  and  biulding  superior  trans- 
port aircraft  is  a  typically  American 
enterprise,  and  one  that  has  brought  us 
vast  economic  benefits. 

The  United  States  produces  over  four- 
fifths  of  all  jet  airliners  in  use  by  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  The  wide- 
bodied  air  transports  such  as  the  Boeing 
747,  the  Lockheed  L-1011,  and  the  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas DC-10,  will  go  into  op- 
eration in  the  near  future.  These  large- 
capacity  subsonic  airplanes  will  vastly 
Improve  air  transportation  during  the 
next  decade.  Looking  to  the  1980's  we 
see  that  improvements  over  these  sub- 
sonic carriers  must  come  from  another 
step  forward  in  speed  which  historically 
has  been  the  continuing  aim  of  trans- 
portation developments.  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia  have  recognized  the  Impor- 
tance of  supersonic  travel  and  presently 
are  about  5  years  ahead  of  the  United 
States  In  SST  developments. 

That  Is  a  significant  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. One  can  evaluate  It  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  It  is  a  big  event.  It  should  have 
tremendous  impact. 

We  should  not  dally  any  longer  in  our 
bid  to  enter  this  significant  market.  Even 
though  they  are  ahead  now,  we  have  bet- 
ter technical  capabilities  as  a  result  of 
our  strong  aerospace  Industry  and  expe- 
rience In  high-speed  flight.  The  U.S. 
SST's  higher  speed,  greater  capac- 
ity and  comfort,  and  greater  profitability 
favor  its  support  by  the  majority  of  the 
world's  air  carriers,  and  therefore  assures 
Its  rightful  place  In  the  worldwide  com- 
mercial aviation  of  the  future — assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  a  second-generation 
Concorde  does  not  preempt  the  U.S. 
SST's  advantages.  With  the  4,000-mile 
range  of  the  initial  production  model,  the 
SST  can  be  used  on  90  percent  of  the  in- 
ternational routes.  Subsequent  improve- 
ments could  extend  that  range,  just  as 
the  range  of  the  subsonic  jets  has  grown 
over  the  years.  Thus,  the  SST  represents 
an  Important  advancement  for  this  Na- 
tion not  only  In  the  field  of  aviation,  but 
also  in  the  International  trade  market 
and  for  our  overall  national  well-being. 

This  committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  $80  million  be  approved.  In 
arriving  at  this  recommendation  the 
committee  notes  that  $662  miUion,  in- 
cluding the  amount  recommended  here, 
of  Government  appropriations  are  esti- 
mated to  be  required  to  support  this  pro- 
gram through  the  entire  prototype  devel- 
opment phase.  The  committee  also  notes 
we  have  already  appropriated  $623  mil- 
lion. The  total  magnitude  of  the  fund  re- 
quirement, some  $1.6  billion,  is  too  great 
to  expect  private  Industry  to  finance  the 
development  from  Its  own  resources, 
$1,285  million  is  to  be  provided  by  the 
Government,  and  the  remainder  by  con- 
tractors and  the  airlines. 

Mr.  President,  in  committees  of  which 
I  happen  to  be  a  member,  this  matter 
has  been  back  and  forth  for  several  years. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  are 
having  to  go  Into  this  matter  of  research 
on  the  prototjrpe  now  because,  during  a 
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lone;  period,  we  were  not  producing  a  new 
lon2:-ran«e  bomber 

Commercial  aviation  ha.s  benefited  tre- 
mendously, in  the  last  25  year.s.  from  the 
very  fine  program  we  have  had  in  the 
militan-v  It  has  brought  in  the  B-47,  the 
B-52.  the  B-58.  and  a  t'reat  many  other 
related  aircraft  with  great  success,  and 
the  overflow  from  tfiat  program  was 
what  produced  the  commercial  airliner.s 
But  for  quite  a  few  years,  we  have  not 
been  engaged  In  this  mllitarv  develop- 
ment, so  there  had  to  be  some  kind  of  a 
substitute  for  it 

As  I  have  stated,  it  costs  .so  much  it 
was  just  too  big  a  bite  for  any  firm  in 
industry  to  undertake  Therefore.  I  think 
we  did  well  in  filling  the  void  by  moving 
In  and  getting  a  start. 

This  matter  was  held  up  1  year — and 
that  will  be  ^:one  into  later— because  of 
a  problem,  which  has  now  been  over- 
come, with   reference  to  production. 

If  the  plane  is  a  success  and  we  think 
It  will  be.  by  1990.  the  United  States  will 
have  gotten  its  mony  back,  if  we  sell 
300  planes'  and  if  it  should  go  to  500, 
we  might  make  a  profn.  but  I  shall  not 
emphasize  that.  The  way  the  thing  is 
set  up.  there  will  be  a  reimbursement 
if  we  sell  as  many  as  300  planes 

Mr  President,  lest  someone  shoiUd  be 
misled,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
correct  a  printing  error  at  page  16  of 
the  reported  bill  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  page  16,  lines  _'0.  21.  and  22, 
the  words  "of  which  not  to  exceed"  and 
■  .shall  be  available  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  grants."  which 
were  stricken  in  error,  be  restored  to  the 
bil! 

Mr  C.VSE.  But  the  figure  there  should 

be  $20   million   instead   of   S25   million'' 

Mr    STENNIS.  Yes.  the  figure  should 

be  S20  million,  as  it  appears  in  the  bill 

now 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
a-reed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill,  as 
thii^  amended,  be  regarded  as  original 
te.xt  for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  rea- 
son of  agreement  to  this  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  IS  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  10,  after  the  word  ■deter- 
mine'.  strike  out  ■  Sll.500.000'  and  insert 
ii:.750.iX)O'  ,  and,  after  the  amendmenl  just 
.Lbove  stated  insert  a  colon  .md  Provided. 
Thjt  whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
staff  functions  being  performed  elsewhere  m 
the  Dep.irtment  could  be  performed  more 
economically  md  effectively  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  he  may.  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  transfer  such  functions  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  '• 

On  page  2.  line  21.  after  the  word  'sta- 
tistics-, strike  out  •88.000,000"  and  insert 
*14.000,000' 

On  page  5.  '.t  the  beginning  of  line  5,  strike 
out  "$57,300,000  ■  and  insert  ■■«75.70O.(X)O 

On  page  5.  line  20.  after  the  word  "air- 
praff.  strike  out  ■$25,900,000"  and  insert 
"*26.600,000'  :  and,  on  page  6,  line  3.  after 
the    word      appropriation',    strike    out    the 


colon  and  Proinded  fwt'trr.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  iieretn  shall  be  avail- 
able fur  ,1  Selecteid  HeaeTw  pr^yramed  to  be 
in  excess  of  15.000  personnel  uu  June  30. 
197U  • 

On  page  2.  line  21.  after  the  word  ■sta- 
tistics .  strike  out  $8,000,000"  and  Insert 
■  $9,800.000' 

On  page  8.  after  line  14,  Insert 

'■Orants-in-Ahj  for  Airports 
■  FVjr  grants-in-aid  lor  airports  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed»?ral  Airport  Act. 
as  amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  197U,  $50,- 
000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended  ' 
On  page  <J.  line  I.  after  •■|31  V  i>  C  529  r. 
strike  out  "I95.958.000"  and  Insert  "ISO  - 
000.000'" 

On  page  9.  line  20,  after  the  word  ■vehl- 
cles',  strike  out  "$1,650,000"  and  Insert  "$i.- 
687, 000'.  In  line  21,  after  the  word  "with". 
Insert  not  to  exceed":  and.  In  the  same 
line,  after  the  amendment  Just  above  .stated, 
strike  out  ■  $i2,467.000-  and  Insert  ■$12- 
627.000"" 

On  page  10,  line  5.  after  the  word  "exceed"', 
srrlke  out  "$59,012,000"  and  In.sert  "  $59  - 
230  000"' 

On  page  10,  line  16.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "■$4  419.279.000""  and  In- 
sert $4  519  657.000";  and.  In  line  20  after 
the  word  'and",  strike  out  ■$3,533,765,964"" 
and  in.sert     $3,634  143  964"" 

On  page   12  line   13.  after  ""5   USC    3109", 

strike    out    "$27,550,000"    and    In.sert    "$30.- 

550  000".    and.    in    line    14.    after    the    word 

wlth^.    strike    out    •$2  000  OOO^    and    insert 

■f2, 1 00,000" 

On  page  12.  line  22.  iifter  the  word  ex- 
ceed ".  strike  out  "  $2.000, 000""  and  insert 
■S2.100.000" 

On  page  13.  at  the  beginning  of  line  11. 
strike  out  ""$18,000.000"'  and  insert  "$30,000.- 
000'";  and.  in  line  13,  after  the  word  ""and"', 
strike  out  ""$6.050, 000"  and  Insert  ■$18  050- 
000" 

On  f)age  14.  line  18,  strike  out  ""$1,000. 000"" 
and  insert  "'$1,050,000'" 

On  page  15.  at  the  beginning  of  line  5. 
strike  out  $10,000,000'  and  Insert  ""$12,000.- 
OOO':  and.  after  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated.  Insert  a  comma  and  "of  which  $150,- 
000  shall  be  available  only  for  a  feasibility 
study  of  extending  a  transit  line  to  Dulles 
International  Airport.'". 

On  page  16,  line  19,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  ""$220.000  000"  and  Insert 
"S200.000.000":  and.  in  line  20,  after  •■1971". 
strike  out  ""of  which  not  to  exceed  $25,0(X).OOO 
shall  be  available  for  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  grants"  and  Insert  "of 
which  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration grants'" 

On  page  18.  line  22.  after  "5  USC  3109". 
strike  out  "$25.000.000"'  and  Insert  ■$25  - 
254.000"'. 

On  page  20.  Une  11.  after  the  word  "of  ". 
strike  out  ""$65,000,000"  and  insert 
•  $75,000,000  " 

On  page  20.  line  16  after  the  word  "of 
strike  out  $12,000,000"  and  insert  "$29- 
000.000" 

On  page  20.  line  21.  after  the  word  "of"', 
strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Insert  "$13  - 
000  000" 
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Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  rail 
up  my  amendment  No.  430.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  -o  ordered. 

Mr  Proxmire's  amendment  'No  430) 
IS  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  19,  strike  all  language 
through  page  9.  line  2 

'The  language  sought  to  be  stricken 
IS  as  follows: ) 


Civil  Svpersonic  Aircraft  DtVEtoPME.Nr 
For  an  addltlon.il  amount  for  expenses,  not 
otherwise  provided  lor.  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  clvU  supersonic  alrcr.ift. 
Including  the  ronstructlcn  of  two  prototype 
aircraft  of  the  same  design,  and  advances 
of  funds  without  regard  to  the  pro\lslons 
of  section  3648  of  the  RevUsed  Statutes  ;is 
amended  i31  USC  529  i  ,  ?95,9,'>8  000"  SSO  . 
uoo.OOO.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  This  amendment  is 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia Mr.  Byro',  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.sas  Mr.  Pt-lbrichti,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ■  Mr.  Goodell  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wi.sconsin  ■  Mr.  Nelson  > ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Young >. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  strike.s 
$80  million  that  is  now  in  the  bill  :oi 
the  supersonic  transport  With  all  respect 
to  the  distingui.shed  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee—and I  have  great  respect  lor 
him — and  to  the  two  extremely  able  and 
distmuuished  Senators  from  Washington, 
I  think  I  can  successfully  maintain  that 
the  super.sonlc  transport  really  has  no 
justification.  The  long-term  costs  will  be 
enormous.  The  chances  of  returnin;,'  ;i 
profit  to  the  Government,  or  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Getting  Its  money  back,  I  think 
I  can  show,  are  virtually  nil. 

Here  is  a  proiect  which  pruate  indus- 
tiT  has  .-.hunned  and  refused  to  handle. 
.A.fter  going  over  this  matter  in  some  de- 
tail. I  have  concluded  there  are  just  fivo 
strong  persuasive  arguments  for  the  SST 
One  of  them  is  the  distinguished  .senior 
Senator  from  Washington  Mr  Magnu- 
soM ,  and  the  other  is  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  '  Mi- 
Jackson  > ,  As  we  know,  they  are  two 
highly  popular  Senators.  Everyone  in  this 
body  knows  how  they  feel  about  the 
SST.  They  have  been  \eiT  persuasive  in 
the  past,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
\eiT  persuasive  liere  But  I  hope  Senators 
will  consider  the  matter  on  its  merits. 
because  I  think  the  merits  of  :ny  amend- 
ment are  strong. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  like  to  down- 
t'rade  any  kind  of  program  m  any  way. 
and  I  apologize  for  using  the  \ernacular. 
but  I  think  one  can  properly  say.  in  the 
vernacular,  that  the  SST  is  really  a  tur- 
key. It  is  a  bomb  We  can  say,  with 
justification,  that  the  FAA.  on  this  pro- 
gram, laid  an  egg.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  m  its  conclusion  on  this 
project,  called  it  a  white  elephant. 

As  to  the  benefits  of  this  program, 
when  I  asked  the  representatives  of  the 
FAA.  when  they  appeared  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  very  graciously  invited 
rae  to  sit  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  fiucstion  the  FAA  on  the  proj- 
ect, and  I  asked  them  what  were  the 
benefits  of  this  program,  the  sincle  bene- 
fit to  which  rhev  could  point  was  that  it 
would  shorten  the  time  to  fly  overseas. 
In  other  words,  it  would  make  it  |xis- 
siblc  *o  fly  from  San  Francisco  to  Mel- 
bourne in  ie.ss  time  than  it  takes  now. 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  5  or 
6  percent  of  Americans  who  fly  regularly 
at  all— and  far  less  than  1  percent  fly 
regularly  oversea.s — are  far  more  inter- 
ested in  the  t:me  it  takes  to  fly  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  or  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  or  from  Denver  to  St. 
Louis,  than  they  are  in  the  time  it  takes 
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to  fly  from  San  Francisco  to  Melbourne. 
I  think  we  should  recognize  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  do 
not  fly,  and  that  only  a  tiny,  micro- 
scopic percentage  of  the  people  fly  over- 
seas with  any  degree  of  regularity — far 
less,  as  I  say.  than  1  percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  very  much 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  operating 
in  an  inflationary  period,  and  that  there 
is  great  restraint  on  the  budget.  There 
are  a  number  of  Senators  who  feel  that 
that  restraint  is  a  mistake,  that  the 
President  should  not  hold  down  the 
budget  the  way  he  is.  But  he  Is  doing  it. 
He  has  made  IL  clear  to  us  that  he  Is 
::oing  to  hold  down  expenditures  on  the 
budget  to  $192.9  billion.  That  means  that 
if  we  spend  in  one  area,  we  cannot  In 
another.  It  is  fine  to  .say,  "Im  for  the 
SST,  but  I  am  also  for  other  programs." 
If  we  go  ahead  and  spend  this  money 
on  the  SST.  it  means  we  will  not  have 
tlie  money  for  some  of  the  other  pro- 
:jrams  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  rate 
far,  far  higher. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  we  have 
many  thousands  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  do  not  get  enough  to  eat.  We 
have  a  situation  In  which  our  ghettoes, 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  were  on  the  verge 
of  explosion  because  we  have  done  too 
little  in  them. 

We  face  the  worst  housing  shortage 
in  "JO  years,  and  this  year,  because  of 
high-interest  rates  and  because  we  are 
so  limited  in  our  housing  program  because 
of  limitations  on  the  budget,  we  are  los- 
ing further  t,round  in  housing. 

We  all  know  how  ver>'  urgently  we 
require  funds  for  education.  We  just 
acted  on  a  bill  in  that  area,  and  we  are 
con.scious  of  the  fact  that  President  Nixon 
fe-'Is.  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he  must 
hold  back  .some  of  those  funds.  The  rea- 
son he  feels  he  has  to  hold  them  back 
is  because  we  are  .spending  money  in 
other  areas  like  the  SST. 

We  know  the  need  for  antipoverty  ac- 
tion and  medical  research. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  every  Sen- 
ator, having  been  elected  to  office  and 
n^co'.;nizinp  himself  as  a  politician,  must 
be  aware  of  the  taxpayer  revolt  in  the 
C'untry.  Whether  they  are  from  Alaska 
or  Washington  or  Wisconsin  or  anywhere 
el.'-e.  the  taxpayers  are  unhappy  with  the 
burden  they  have  to  pay. 

I  think  we  have  to  realize  that  to  the 
extent  we  .spend  S80  million  this  year  in 
this  program,  and  it  will  be  far  more 
than  that  before  we  are  through,  this 
will  increase  the  tax  burden.  And  It  is 
exactly  this  kind  of  Government  spend- 
ing which  IS  inflationary.  Every  econo- 
nnst  agrees  that  Federal  spending  is  in- 
ll.uionary.  especially  spending  of  this 
kind  that  does  not  reach  the  kind  of 
economic  need  that  the  spending  in  the 
manpower  training  field  meets,  for  ex- 
ample. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  argue  that 
this  is  a  senseless  allocation  of  our  re- 
sources and  that  the  SST  should  not  have 
the  top  priority,  but  should  be  at  the 
bottom  of  our  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  get  a  more 
objective  perspective  on  the  SST  than 
one  might  get  from  this  Senator,  who 
admittedly  has  been  opposed  to  the  S§T 


for  a  long  time,  or  from  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  SST,  I  suggest  that  we 
recognize  what  the  ad  hoc  committee  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon,  who  is  an 
advocate  of  the  SST,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  competent  experts,  concluded 
about  the  SST. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  get  into  that, 
let  me  point  out  that  in  the  bill  there  is  a 
provision  for  reducing  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  mass  transportation 
and  reducing  it  substantially  below  what 
the  House  measure  could  provide. 

I  recognize  that  the  committee  is  in  a 
position  in  which  they  have  to  make  that 
kind  of  an  unfortunate  decision.  How- 
ever, what  that  does  is  to  prolong  the 
time  that  it  takes  millions  of  people  who 
live  in  or  outside  of  our  cities  to  get  to 
work.  That  amount  of  money  is  reduced 
because  of  the  stringency  of  our  budget. 

How  would  those  people  feel  about  the 
fact  that  we  will  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lion of  dollars  within  the  next  few  years 
for  a  program  that  will  save  time  for  a 
tiny,  microscopic  portion  of  extremely 
wealthy  people  to  fly  overseas  when  we 
fail  to  provide  the  money  for  the  other 
people  to  get  from  their  little  homes  in 
the  suburbs  to  the  city  or  from  tiie  city 
to  the  suburbs  if  they  are  employed 
there? 

The  fact  is  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  America  live  in  the  ur- 
ban areas.  Yet,  we  cut  the  funds  for  mass 
transportation  in  the  bill  and  cut  them 
sharply. 

We  should  take  a  look  at  what  hap- 
pened over  the  last  few  days  or  the  last 
few  weeks  in  the  health  area.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  iMr.  Magnusonj 
was  very  generous  in  his  bill  with  re- 
spect to  the  health  area.  I  think  he  did 
a  fine  job.  We  enthusiastically  .^.upported 
him. 

But  it  is  the  President  -.viio  decides 
how  much  money  will  be  spent.  And  the 
President  has  felt  so  constrained  by  the 
limitation  on  his  budget  that  he  has 
agreed  to  limit  his  budget  to  SI 92.9 
billion. 

He  has  indicated  that  he  will  cut  back 
on  dental  research,  arthritis,  child  health, 
mental  health,  and  hospital  and  health 
care  centers,  a  $104  million  cutback  from 
this  latter  program  alone. 

As  we  know,  the  administration  felt 
constrained  because  of  the  limitation  in 
the  budget  to  cut  back  on  Job  Corps 
centers  which  has  had  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  thousands  of  young  Americans 
who  did  not  have  much  of  a  chance,  and 
the  Job  Corps  centers  gave  them  some 
kind  of  a  chance. 

The  model  cities  program  was  cut  back 
42  percent. 

Let  me  give  one  other  brief  example 
of  the  priorities  involved  here. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  been  authorized  to  proceed  with 
funding  of  a  prototype  automobile,  an 
automobile  that  would  incorporate  all 
of  the  best  safety  standards  that  tech- 
nological progress  has  made  available. 
The  amount  provided  was  $5  million,  not 
the  $1.3  billion  which  is  provided  for  the 
SST.  It  is  only  $5  million  for  the  devel- 
opment of  safe  automobiles.  And  300 
times  as  much  for  the  SST,  ThinJt  of 
that. 


Last  year  55,000  Americans  were  killed, 
150,000  permanently  disabled,  and  some 
4  million  were  casualties  on  the  high- 
ways. 

Yet,  we  propose  to  spend  $1.3  billion 
on  a  project  to  save  a  few  jetsetters  a 
couple  of  hours'  flying  time  when  they  go 
overseas. 

One  of  the  most  startling  and  surpris- 
ing developments  in  the  whole  situation 
was  called  to  my  attention  just  recently 
when  I  discoveredthat  the  SST  not  only 
has  a  high  priority  in  the  budget,  but 
also  has  an  extraordinarily  high  priority 
in  getting  scarce  material. 

This  is  something  that  I  do  not  believe 
has  been  revealed  to  the  country  or  to 
the  Senate  before. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  the  SST  an 
example  of  the  distorted  priorities  given 
to  nonessential  activities,  but  it  is  also 
an  example  of  how  our  military  needs 
can  be  jeopardized  by  the  foolish  alloca- 
tion of  national  resources  to  the  SST. 

Last  October  I  learned  that  the  SST 
has  obtained  the  highest  priority  rating 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act.  As  you 
know-,  the  Defense  Production  Act  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  establish  prior- 
ities for  scarce  materials  needed  by  the 
military,  atomic  energy,  military  assist- 
ance, stockpihng.  and  directly  related 
programs. 

The  highest  priority  rating  is  called 
•"DX."  The  next  highest  is  "DO."  Of  the 
16  programs  with  an  approved  "DX" 
rating,  14  are  military;  2  are  nonmilitary. 
Of  the  two.  one  is  the  Apollo  program. 
The  other  is  the  SST. 

The  significance  of  this  fact  is  that 
there  are  many  military  programs  with- 
out a  DX  rating,  and  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  possible  for  a  military  pro- 
gram to  be  deprived  of  certain  materials 
at  the  same  time  that  the  SST.  with  its 
higher  priority  rating,  is  able  to  obtain 
those  same  materials. 

On  October  31.  I  directed  a  letter  to 
Barry  J.  Shillito.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  which  I  raised  this  issue. 
My  question  to  Secretary  Shillito  was 
whether  there  is  a  possibility  for  military 
users  to  be  deprived  of  certain  materials, 
such  as  titanium  and  nickel,  because  of 
their  diversion  to  such  programs  as  the 
SST  and  other  civilian  aircraft. 

Secretary  Shillito.  in  his  response,  con- 
firmed my  understanding  of  the  facts  and 
underlined  my  worst  fears  that  the  SST 
represented  an  obstacle  to  national  de- 
fense. 

Secretary  Shillito  states  in  his  letter: 

It  is  possible  for  a  military  program  to  be 
delayed  while  a  production  conflict  with 
rated  civilian  aircraft  is  being  resolved. 

Secretary  Shillito  assures  me  that  be- 
cause of  the  limited  amoimt  of  materials 
involved  in  the  current  SST  program  and 
because  of  the  procedures  which  exist  to 
solve  production  resource  conflicts,  that 
it  is  doubtful  any  serious  delays  in  a 
military  program  will  occur. 

However,  the  point  is  whether  it  is 
possible  at  the  present  time  for  the  SST 
to  interfere  with  military  programs.  I 
have  been  informed  by  sources  within 
the  Pentagon  that  not  only  is  it  possible 
for  delays  to  occur  because  of  civilian 
priority  ratings  for  scarce  materials,  but 
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that  such  delays  have  already  occurred. 
The  fact  ;s  that  once  a  conflict  over  ma- 
terials arises,  once  a  military  program 
TurxA  .nu)  a  bottleneck  because  certam 
materials  arc  not  available  at  the  time 
they  are  needed,  that  the  damage  be- 
caj^se  of  delays  has  already  happened. 
E^peditiou-s  as  the  cxpeditmc;  procedures 
may  be.  they  take  time,  and  once  any 
amount  of  time  has  been  spent  attempt- 
ing tc  resolve  a  conflict  between  military 
and  r.onmilitary  users  of  materials,  the 
military  user  has  suffered  a  delay. 

Although  I  have  been  critical  of  mili- 
tary proHirams.  especially  weapons  sys- 
tems. I  recognize  the  Importance  of 
weapons  production  once  it  has  t)een  de- 
cided to  i,'o  ahead  with  the  program  It 
is  ridiculous  and  outrageous  for  a  weap- 
ons system  program  to  have  to  be  Inter- 
rupted and  delayed,  at  threat  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  because  materials  cannot  be 
obtained,  while  thase  same  materlaLs  are 
being  diverted  to  a  program  such  as  the 
SST 

This  is  one  further  Instance  demon- 
strating hQw  cockeyed  our  national 
priorities  are 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  am  in- 
serting,' m  my  remarks  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence t>etween  Secretary-  Shlllito 
and  myself 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
correspondence  between  Secretary  Shil- 
lito  and  myself  on  this  matter  printed  m 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Co.VORESS  '  If   THE  tjNITED  STATFS. 

Joint  Economic  CoMMrrrEE. 
Washingtari.  DC    October  31,  1969. 
Hon  B.tRRY  J  SHn.i.rTO. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Installations 
and    Lognttcs     Di^partment    of    Defense, 
Washington.  D  C 
Dear  .Mr   SECRrT.^RY    I  understand  that  un- 
der the  Defense  Produ.'tlon  Act  certain  non- 
:ii:!Udry    user?     if    materials    hive    obt^lned 
priority  ratings.  ;f  DO  or  ^:gher.  and  'hat  In 
some    instances    nniUtary    users    have    l.jwer 
prlsrlty 

Ft  exam-))e  I  im  informed  'hat  th»  SST 
pr  gram  :s  rated  DX.  whereas  the  military 
users  do  not  have  this  highest  priority. 

Would  you  verifv  'hese  tacts  md  .Uso  pro- 
vide me  with  information  'on-ernlng  the 
kinds  of  materials  used  by  the  SST  contrac- 
tors under  the  DX  ratln?,  and  whether  In 
your  view  there  is  a  possibility  far  military 
users  to  be  deprived  of  certain  materials  such 
as  titanium  and  nickel  because  ^f  t.neir  diver- 
sion to  such  programs  .is  the  SST  3nd  ot"ier 
civilian  aircraft 
Sincerely, 

WltLUM  Proxmirb. 
Chairman,  Subcomrntttee  on  Economy  m 
Government 

Assistant  Secretary  of  DErtNSE. 
Wa.-iiungtcn,  D  C    December  IS.   19<i9 
H'!i    William  Proxmire. 
V  :y    Senate. 
Wamington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Ptioxmhie  This  Is  in  reply 
to  vour  letter  of  October  31.  1969  which  re- 
quested verification  whether  certain  non- 
mllltary  users  ha\e  obtained  priority  ratinsis 
of  DO  or  higher  while  some  military  u.s^rs 
have  lower  priority,  citing  the  SST  program 
DX  rating  as  au  example  You  also  inquired 
atxjut  the  kinds  t,f  materials  used  in  the  SST 
under  the  DX  rating,  and  asked  if  it  was  pos- 
sible for  military  users  to  i-e  deprived  of  ma- 
terials, .such   is   tltamun-     ir   nickel,   due  to 


their  diversion  to  such  protframs  us  the  SST 
and  other  civilian  aircraft 

The  priorities  and  allocations  powers  of 
the  President  under  the  Defense  Production 
.•\ct  of  1950.  ,is  amended,  have  Ijeen  delegated 
by  the  Director,  uir\ce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness (OBP>  to  the  SecreUiry  of  Com- 
merce and  l.s  administered  by  the  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration 
BDS.A  I .  Department  of  Commerce  The  pro- 
grams authorized  lor  priorities  and  alloca- 
tions by  the  .\ct  are  nillitary,  atomic  energy, 
military  assistance,  stockpiling,  and  directly 
related  activity  Such  programs  ;i8  are  con- 
sidered to  be  directly  rel.ited  .ictlvitles  md 
which  are  .spon.sored  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  the  .^t.lmlc  Energy  Commi.'uilon 
and  approved  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  may  be  ,issli;ned  the  DO  prior- 
ity rating 

As  you  know.  DX  and  DO  are  the  two  in- 
dustrial priority  ratings  that  may  be  applied 
t.)  national  defense  prime  .md  subcontracts 
and  purchase  orders  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  19IJ0.  iia  amended,  and  the 
implementing  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
BDSA  Only  the  President  can  approve  a  pro- 
gram to  be  of  highest  national  priority  within 
his  priorities  and  allocations  authority  under 
that  Act,  thus  entitling  it  to  the  automatic 
use  ut  the  DX  industrial  priority  program 
rating  on  applicable  contnicts  and  orders  All 
other  rateable  orders  carry  the  DO  rating 
As  a  matter  of  information  of  the  16  ap- 
proved DX  pro^ramfi,  14  are  military  pro- 
ktrams  and  the  other  'wo  are  the  .SST  ;ind 
.APOIXO  prrxjrams  With  regard  to  the  SST 
program,  the  DX  authnrlty  is  limited  to  re- 
.search  and  development  and  construction  of 
two  proUjtype  alrcr.ift  which  was  approved 
by  the  President  as  a  program  of  highest  na- 
tional priority  on  April  1,  1966 

The  DO  priority  rating  has  been  authorized 
by  the  OEP  for  use  on  certain  civil  air  pro- 
grams These  are  il)  the  production  of 
heavy  civil  air  carrier  aircraft;  (2)  maln- 
tenajice.  repair  and  'operating  suppUea 
iMROi  for  participating  airlines  approved  by 
the  FAA;  (3l  civil  air  navigation  facllitlee: 
and  (41  construction  at  airports  where  there 
is  a  Joint  tenacy  with  military  activities,  on 
a  case-by-c.xse  basis,  provided  each  such  case 
is  sponsored  by  DoD  OEy  presently  is  con- 
sidering the  question  of  whether  or  no^  to 
renew  beyond  June  30,  1970  the  existing  DO 
pr.orit  PS  and  allocations  authorities  for  these 
civil  a,.r  programs 

With  respect  to  vour  question  concerning 
the  kinds  ■:(  materials  Ui,ed  by  the  SST  con- 
tractcrs  under  the  DX  rating.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  basic  structure  weight  of 
each  prototype  Is  estimated  to  be  about  171.- 
200  pounds  Some  137.000  pounds  of  tltAnlum 
will  bs  contained  ;n  the  airframe  and  about 
23,300  pounds  .-f  alloy  steel  in  the  landing 
gear,  with  smaller  amounts  of  various  mate- 
rials for  tires,  brakes,  etc  The  four  engine 
propulsion  system  is  expected  to  weigh  about 
51.400  pounds.  Including  a  total  of  about 
45,000  pounds  c.f  high-strength,  high-tem- 
perature steels  iiavln?  sub^^tantlal  nickel  con- 
tent with  the  b  ilance  consisting  of  the  vari- 
ous m.iterl.Tls  ni^rmally  used  fcr  such  items 
as  controls,  starters,  fuel  systems,  shock 
mounts,  etc  Trie  touil  fixed  equipment 
weight  of  .Tboul  56.300  pounds  is  to  c;>nslst 
i.f  the  var.ous  materials  used  for  ieats.  in- 
ftrumenf^.  fight  ci  ntrols.  hydraulics,  elec- 
trical jnl  elccir 'nlcs  items,  environmental 
control  system*,  insulation,  etc  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  foregoing  amounts  are  rough 
fstim.ites  of  necessity,  since  the  two  proto- 
t>-pe  aircraft  are  s.l.11  in  the  design  stage 

You  also  questioned  whc'h'r  we  believe 
there  Is  a  possibility  for  military  users  to  be 
deprived  of  certain  materials  because  ■  f  their 
diversion  to  the  8.ST  and  other  ctviiinn  air- 
craft It  Is  possible  for  a  military  program 
tio  be  delayed  while  a  produclon  conflict 
with  rated  clvill.in  aircraft  Is  being  resolved. 
Although  DX  rated  orders  aut  imatlcally  take 


precedence  over  all  DO  rated  and  nonra-.^ 
orders  when  there  Is  a  production  cinilit. 
we  do  not  at  thi.s  ume  believe  the  SST  i-,,\  D 
prigram  will  cause  any  serious  delay  m  ativ 
military  program  because  of  the  lini;-,-ci 
amount  of  materials  involved  In  two  ..-. 
craft. 

DO  rated  orders  accepted  by  a  supplier  ,ire 
scheduled  for  production  In  the  sequence  in 
which  the  orders  are  received.  Because  of  ihe 
Large  dollar  volume  of  DO  rated  civil  elrcr  ift 
orders  and  the  capability  of  the  civil  alrcr.ift 
Industry  to  place  early  orders,  favorable  pu<.i- 
tlons  are  assured  In  the  production  schedui- 
mg  sequence  Thus  there  is  a  much  gre.iter 
possibility  that  pnxluctlon  conflicts  will  ari.5e 
between  civil  aircraft  and  mJUtary  programs 
However,  if  there  are  no  production  conflicts 
among  DX  and  DO  rated  orders,  then  these 
<irders  may  be  delivered  In  accordance  with 
the  required  delivery  dates  regardless  of  t!.e 
rating. 

When  there  are  production  resource  ri n- 
fllcts  among  rated  orders,  the  national  prii  r- 
Itles  and  allocations  system  has  a  Special  As. 
slstance  Expediting  Procedure  for  solvine 
them  The  procedure  provides  for  review  ■  f 
the  conflicts,  their  impacts,  and  appropria-e 
resolutions  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by  :..e 
of  one-time  DX  ratings,  directives,  orcif-r- 
board  scheduling  techniques  or  other  esiab- 
lished  actions. 

I  trust  that  the  Information  answers  your 
questions  and  will  be  helpful 
Sincerely. 

Barry  J  SHn,Lrro. 
.■i'.'iistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
cent days  two  of  the  most  distlnguisl.;  d 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  have 
spoken  out  on  the  need  and  the  urgency 
to  reorder  our  national  priorities.  Mi]t4.n 
Eisenhower,  Chairman  of  the  Violence 
Commission,  and  John  Gardner,  former 
Secretary  of  HEW  and  now  Chairman  of 
the  Urban  Coalition,  both  emphasi/ -d 
that  far  too  much  emphasis  has  b^  i  n 
given  to  military  spending,  the  space 
program,  the  SST.  and  that  vital  do- 
mestic problems  have  been  too  oft<n 
swem  under  the  rug.  As  Mr  Gardner 
said : 

We   are   anxious    but    Immobilized  .ve 

know  what  our  problems  are.  but  seem  .:i- 

capable    of    summoning    our    will    and  ir 
resources  to  act 

I  implore  the  Senate  to  heed  thc^e 
words.  It  should  not  be  as  difiBcult  to  t'o 
so  here  as  it  might  have  been  with  oti.er 
programs.  Where  military  programs  are 
mvo'.ved — .such  as  with  the  ABM— there 
IS  always  the  gnawing  concern  about  (  ur 
national  .-.ecunty  Where  the  space  piu- 
gram  is  concerned,  questions  of  national 
prestige  arise.  But  here,  there  ts  no  such 
overriding  issue  in  the  background.  The 
issue  pure  and  simple  here  Is:  does  the 
Federal  Government  belong  in  the  bu  :- 
ness  of  developing  a  commercial  plane 
wholly  for  private  use?  I  submit  that  u 
does  not. 

(  tiSTS     PROBABLY     WILL    FXCEED    THE    ESTIMATED 
SI  28S    BILLION 

Mr.  President,  a  word  about  overall 
costs  on  this  project.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  building  the  two  pro- 
totype SST's  is  estimated  at  SI. 285  bil- 
lion Of  this  amount.  $623  million  has 
been  appropriated  to  date;  an  additional 
S6fi2  millicn  uill  be  required  to  complete 
the  Government's   participation. 

However.  the.<e  cost  estimates  only  en- 
compass phases  I.  IT,  and  HI— that  i.=. 
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planning,  research  and  development  and 
design  competition,  and  design  and  con- 
siructicn  of  two  prototype  planes.  Be- 
yond pha.se  III.  there  is  a  substantial 
iikclihcod  that  the  Government  may  be- 
ciine  exteniivcl;.  involved  in  phase  IV, 
the  certification  stage,  and  phase  V,  the 
early  part  of  the  production  stage.  It  has 
been  predicted  by  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamil- 
ton, financial  coivsultant  to  the  FAA,  that 
the  Government  will  probably  have  to 
fund  the  major  share  of  the  program 
costs  for  phases  IV  and  V.  According  to 
the  consultant  estimates,  this  could  result 
in  an  additional  cost  to  the  government 
oi  another  SI. 3  billion.  This  would  put 
t:ic  total  government  investment  in  the 
SST  at  S2.6  billion. 

It  1.-  true  that  since  1966  the  FAA  has 
changed  the  contracting  schedule  scme- 
t\  iiat,  60  that  the  later  phases  in  the  SST 
development  no  longer  overlap  with  the 
earlier  phases.  According  to  the  FAA,  this 
makes  it  less  likely  that  the  Government 
V  ill  become  involved  in  phases  IV  and  V, 
But  this  Senator,  for  one,  is  convinced 
tiiat  if  the  airlines  display  the  same 
reluctance  to  fund  this  project  at  the 
c.  nipletion  of  the  phase  HI  stage  that 
tiicy  are  displaying  now,  the  Government 
will  be  left  with  a  very  expensive  Hob- 
son's  choice:  should  we  permit  our  $1.3 
billion  investment  to  go  down  the  drain, 
cr  should  we  protect  it  by  expending  an- 
other SI. 3  billion  on  phases  IV  and  V? 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  latter  choice  would  win  out.  In  the 
House  report  accompanying  this  year's 
SST  appropriations,  the  House  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  S623  million  has  alreadj'  been 
spent  on  this  plane.  Canceling  the  pro- 
L'lam  now%  the  committee  noted,  would 
cause  the  loss  of  all  of  the  S623  million 
aheady  expended.  In  other  words,  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  mer- 
its of  this  project — just  continue  to 
throw  good  money  after  bad.  I  am  great- 
'.V  concerned  that  a  similar  argument 
c:aild  carry  the  day  several  years  from 
now,  after  the  Government  has  invested 
?1  3  billion  on  the  two  prototypes,  and 
It  becomes  clear  that  the  airlines  still 
have  no  Interest  in  becoming  heavily  in- 
volved financially — to  the  tune  of  an- 
other SI. 3  billion — in  the  certification 
and  production  stages.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  airlines  are  under  no  legal  ob- 
l:-;ation  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  if  there  are  major  cost  over- 
runs on  this  plane,  as  there  Inevitably 
will  be  if  our  experience  with  the  de- 
velopment of  military  aircraft  is  a  good 
t;uide,  the  Government  Investment  would 
so  still  higher.  For  example,  In  procur- 
l:ig  the  Lockheed  C-5A  transport  plane, 
increased  expenses  have  driven  the  cost 
u)  by  $2  billion — well  over  50  percent 
abjve  the  original  estimated  cost.  And 
compared  to  the  SST,  the  C-5A  was  a 
relatively  simple  research  and  produc- 
tion problem. 

I  wish  I  could  report  that  an  over- 
ran of  50  percent  such  as  this  were 
unique,  and  not  likely  to  recur.  But  im- 
fortunately,  extremely  high  ovemms  In 
the  development  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems— and  in  particular,  new  airplanes — 
have  become  all  too  commonplace.  If 
such   an   overrun   were   experienced  on 


the  SST,  and' if  the  Government  becomes 
involved  in  phases  IV  and  V  aa  predict- 
ed, the  cost  of  the  SST  could  well  soar 
above  $4  billion. 

This  Senator  is  not  saying  that  costs 
will  run  that  high.  But  the  Senate  should 
take  this  possibility  into  account  before 
agreeing  to  appropriate  $80  million  for 
the  SST  this  year.  In  particular,  we 
should  be  wary  of  the  argument  that 
since  the  United  States  now  stands  near 
the  halfway  point  in  its  participation  in 
the  SST  program  we  oupht  to  see  it 
through  to  its  finish.  The  short  answer 
is,  if  costs  soar  to  $4  billion,  or  anywhere 
near  it,  it  would  mean  that  we  stand  not 
at  the  halfway  point,  not  even  at  the  one- 
third  mark,  but  at  a  point  no  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  way  along.  If  the  SST 
cannot  be  justified,  and  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  it  cannot,  it  makes  eminent 
good  sense  to  stop  now,  when  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  cost  still  lies  ahead  of 
us. 

GOVERNMENT    HAS    NO    BUSINESS    SUBSmCZlNG    A 
COMMERCLAL     PLANE 

Aside  from  the  strict  issue  of  the  gi- 
gantic cost  involved,  there  is  another, 
more  fundamental  question  here:  what 
business  does  the  Government  have  sub- 
sidizing the  development  of  a  plane  de- 
signed solely  for  commercial  use?  To  my 
knowledge,  this  is  a  situation  without 
precedent.  I  know  of  no  previous  in- 
stance where  the  Government  has  be- 
come involved  to  anything  approaching 
a  90-percent  interest  in  a  similar  com- 
mercial venture. 

I  do,  however,  know  of  one  previous 
instance  where  private  developers  at- 
tempted to  interest  the  Government  in 
helping  to  develop  a  commercial  aircraft. 
In  June  1951,  the  Budget  Bureau  sub- 
mitted a  request  to  Congress  for  $600,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  transport  aircraft 
development.  The  money  was  to  be  used 
"to  encourage  the  development  of  im- 
proved transport  aircraft,  particularly  in 
the  turbine-powered  category,"  Special 
emphasis  was  to  be  placed  on  the  inte- 
gration of  jet  transports — commercial — 
into  the  traflac-control  system.  In  other 
words,  Congress  was  being  asked  to  help 
the  airlines  develop  jets  for  commercial 
travel. 

The  Senate  provided  the  Commerce 
Department  with  $597,500  of  the  re- 
quested $600,000.  But  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  displayed  much 
more  sense,  and  denied  the  request  en- 
tirely. Here  is  what  the  House  said  in 
denying  these  funds: 

The  budget  estimate  of  $600,000  contained 
In  House  Document  No.  178  for  expenses  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  Improved  trans- 
port aircraft  Is  denied.  It  was  testified  that 
this  testing  would  contribute  very  little  to 
national  defense,  but  would  be  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commercial  airlines.  This 
type  of  aircraft  development  should  be  car- 
ried out  aiid  financed  by  the  plane  manu- 
facturers and  the  com,mercial  airlines  rather 
than  the  federal  government.  (Emphasis 
supplied). 

In  conference,  the  House  prevailed, 
and  no  funds  were  provided  to  develop 
a  commercial  jet.  The  rest  of  the  stary 
is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  The  airlines  went 
on  to  develop  commercial  jets  themselves, 
from  the  707's  through  the  727's  and  now 


to  me  747's,  the  jumbo  jets.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  success 
stones  of  modem  industi-y.  Somehjow  the 
airlines  managed  to  find  the  money  to 
invest  in  these  new  projects,  and  their 
return  has  been  a  very  handsome  one  on 
this  investment,  and  a  well  deserved  one 
too. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  same  criteria 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  SST.  Perhaps  it 
is  more  expensive  than  aircraft  that  have 
been  developed  heretofore.  But  this  has 
been  true  of  every  new  airplane;  as  air- 
planes get  bigger,  and  faster,  and  more 
complex,  they  inevitably  cost  more.  But 
if  the  demand  is  there,  and  the  public  is 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  the  airlines  will  find 
a  way  to  finance  it.  And  if  the  demand 
isn't  there,  and  the  public  would  not 
pay  the  fares  necessary  to  insure  ade- 
quate returns,  then  the  Government  has 
no  business  financing  it. 

Lt,  Gen.  Elwood  R.  Quesada  empha- 
sized this  strongly  v.hen  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  President's  ad  hoc  committee 
this  spring.  Lieutenant  General  Quesada 
was  Chairman  of  the  FAA  from  1958 
through  1961.  the  period  when  the  SST 
was  first  undertaken  by  the  FAA.  Gen. 
Quesada  had  this  to  say  about  the 
Government  taking  over  the  develop- 
ment of  a  commercial  plane : 

I  have  very  serious  reservations  about  the 
Federal  Government  assuming  the  major 
burden  of  developing  a  commercial  airplane. 
Serious  reservations. 

I  gag.  if  I  may  use  my  own  t«rm.  at  the 
Federal  Government  by  its  positive  action 
replacing  economic  demand.  I  feel  that  a 
supersonic  transfyort  or  any  other  commer- 
cial device  should  be  the  product  of  eco- 
nomic demand. 

I  could  not  agree  with  General  Que- 
sada more.  I,  too,  have  serious  reserva- 
tions. The  Government  is  taking  all  the 
risk  on  this  plane,  and  the  airlines  are 
going  to  sit  back  to  see  v.hether  it  will 
work,  and  return  a  profit.  If  it  can — 
which  I  doubt — the  airlines  will  jump  in 
and  reap  a  handsome  profit.  If  it  cannot 
the  airlines  will  simply  decline  to  enter 
the  market,  and  the  Government  will  be 
left  holding  the  bag.  From  the  airlines' 
point  of  ■view,  this  amounts  to  "heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose."  and  the  Govern- 
ment gets  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned General  Quesada,  whom  I  regard 
as  a  friend  of  mine  and  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  on  various  occa- 
sions. He  is  devoted  to  what  we  generally 
call  the  private  enterprise  system. 

■What  amazes  me  about  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  program  are  certain  Members 
who  on  other  occasions  profess  a  great 
confidence  and  great  faith  in  the  private 
enterprise  system.  But  this  is  strictly  so- 
cialism, bringing  the  Government  in  to 
sponsor  a  questionable  project,  so  that  if 
it  fails,  it  Is  on  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  risk  is  all  on  the 
taxpayer.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is.  Indeed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  there  Is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  way  we  are  doing  it  from 
the  way  the  Russians  developed  their 
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SST  Is  there  any  substantial  difference' 
It   Is  all  a  Government  project 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  difference  Ls 
that  10  percent  of  the  money  is  put  up 
by  private  Industry,  but  the  opportunity 
for  private  industr\-  to  make  a  profit  Is 
very  substantial;  and  they  can  make  a 
profit  while  the  Government  Is  suffer- 
ing a  substantial  loss. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  But  90  percent  of 
the  risk  is  taken  by  the  taxpayers 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  only  taken, 
but  also,  it  Is  a  risk  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment loses  while  private  industry 
makes  a  profit,  and  a  big  one 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  spoke 
a  moment  ago  about  commercial  enter- 
prise. If  this  has  any  real  validity,  the 
commercial  enterprise  ought  to  take  the 
risk. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Of  course  they 
should. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Boeing  is  a  big  com- 
pany, and  there  arc  other  big  companies. 
I  would  only  question  the  Senators  say- 
ing there  never  was  any  Government 
assistance  to  Boeing  in  the  707.  I  recall 
.some  Government  contracts  on  tankers 
that  red  tCthe  development  of  the-  707 
Mr  PROXMIRE  Tliere  is  no  question 
that  there  has  been  an  enormous  bene- 
fit to  commercial  enterprise  from  the 
miliiarv,  but  nothmg  like  this. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  find  out 
if  the  Senator  knows  of  any  project  ap- 
proximating a  billion  dollars  that  has 
been  handled  by  private  Industry  m  the 
history  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  It  depends  on  what 
the  Senator  means  by  "project." 

Mr  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  stated  this 
IS  a  sum  of  money  which  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  could  easily  handle. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  at  any  time  in 
their  history  the  pnvate  .sector  of  the 
economy  has  taken  jn  a  biUion-dollar- 
plus  obligation  and  prosecuted  such  a 
program. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  May  I  say.  one.  when 
you  look  lor  precedents  in  our  economy  It 
is  hard  to  find  that  sort  ot  thing  be- 
cause we  have  grown  .so  much  and  be- 
cause we  are  so  much  larger  and  affluent 
than  wf  were  We  are  twice  as  large 
economically  a^  we  were  10  or  12  years 
ago.  In  addition,  we  have  a  niimber  of 
corporations  m  this  country  which  are 
far  bigger  than  billion-doUar  corpora- 
tions We  have  General  Motors  which 
makes  well  over  a  billion  dollars.  The 
sales  of  General  Motors.  I  understand, 
are  $12  to  S 13  oilllon 

I  do  not  say  it  might  not  be  necessary 
and  desirable  for  the  aviation  industry  to 
come  together  with  the  Government  and 
work  out  something  like  the  communi- 
catloijj  .-.atellite  I  have  proposed  that; 
and  it  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  get 
a  Government  guarantee.  But  this  is  a 
90-percent  obligation  for  the  Govern- 
ment at  Government  risk,  and  although 
there  is  the  big  possibility  of  a  loss  to 
the  Government,  there  could  be  a  profit 
with  Boeing 

Mr  GRAVEL  I  submit  there  is  no  his- 
tory of  such  a  program  being  undertaken 
by  the  private  sector  The  ciose.-^t  thing 
we  would  have  would  be  the  pipeline 
which  IS  being  built  in  Alaska  at  a  cost 
of  $1  billion.  And  that  has  come  under 
some  criticism 


^  Mr  PROXMIRE  As  we  all  know,  the 
747  was  a  very,  very  expensive  operation 
It  may  be  .somewhat  less  than  the  SST 
but  the  airlines  are  growing.  Boeing  and 
Lockheed  and  the  other  producers  are 
growing  in  size  and  in  capacity  to  finance 
this  project  There  arc  many  ways  this 
could  be  done  if  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
a  payoff,  but  not  when  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood It  will  fail 

Mr  GRAVEL  The  Senator,  in  .stating 
this  could  be  done  by  the  private  .sector, 
developed  .simplistic  facts  of  economics. 
Mr  PROXMIRE  That  is  correct 
Mr  GRAVEL  Tliere  arc  many  sectors 
in  our  economy  which  work  m  that  way. 
Farming  is  one  ot  them 

Mr.  MANSF7RTJD  .Mr  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  t^j  me  briefly  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor  .so  that  I  may 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
recess  for  2  minutes  so  we  can  all  go 
down  and  furnish  a  quorum  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  then  re- 
turn:  otherwise  we  will  never  get  it 

Mr  MAGNUSON  .Mr  President,  re- 
.serung  the  right  to  object.  I  first  ask 
unanimou.-.  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recdrd  General  Quesadas  statement 
ot  December  9.  1969 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.-.  ordered  t  j  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ycESADA  Not  tippusED  lo  Nixon  s  SST 
PH()<;ram 
Contrary  to  impressions  left  by  press  re- 
ports, former  FA.^  .Administrator  Lt  Gen. 
Elwood  R  Quesada  i  US.AK-Ret  )  Is  not  op- 
posed to  tiie  development  of  a  .-upersonlc 
transport,   he   has   informed   The   DAILY. 

I  have  never  opposed  nor  do  I  now  oppose 
the  President  s  program,"  he  -said 

It  i.i  known  that  Oen  Quesada  was  con- 
siderably upset  by  what  he  considered  to  be 
a  distortion  of  his  \lews  by  one  wire  .service 
which  had  used  excerpts  of  his  .March  testi- 
mony before  the  Presidents  ad  hoc  review 
conunlttee,  released  by  a  staunch  opponent  of 
the  SST  program.  Rep  Henry  .S  Reusd  (D- 
Wis  I . 

During  the  House  consideration  of  federal 
funds  for  SST,  Reuss  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Nov  17  the  •ran.'icrlpt 
of  the  testimony  which  Oen  Que.sada  gave 
before  the  Presidents  ad  hoc  review  commit- 
tee on  March  12.  even  before  the  Nixon  .Ad- 
ministration had  preferred  its  sST  program, 
Reuss  distributed  excerpts  ol  the  Que.sada 
testimony  to  the  press,  all  of  the  excerpting 
leading  to  the  impression  that  Quesada  was 
critical  of  the  program  In  fact  Reuss  referred 
to  the  document"  as  being  "highly  critical." 
Oen.  Quesada  did  not  have  a  wTitten  state- 
ment when  he  appeared  before  the  review 
committee  He  was  one  of  many  called  to 
answer  questions  His  entire  discussion  was 
off  the  cuff."  and  he  answered  questions. 
It  Is  no  secret  that  tlen  Ques.ida  h;is  his 
own  lde.is  about  how  the  SST  program 
should  pnx-eed  After  all.  It  was  under  his 
regime  at  FAA  1958-€i  that  the  project  got 
started  with  the  blessing  ot  President  Els- 
enhower B.isically  Gen  Quesada  wants  the 
program  developed  under  priv.ite  enterprise 
and  not  to  proceed  under  what  he  called 
■forced  draft."  He  expressed  himself  .is  be- 
ing opposed  to  the  government  providing 
90  of  the  funds  On  the  other  hand,  he 
made  no  mention  of  the  present  government- 
indiwtry  pact  by  which  the  government  Is 
to  recoup  its  investment  through  royalties. 
It  was  a  long  and  rambling  bit  of  in- 
formal discussion,  from  whch  excerpts  could 
be  taken  to  Indicate  that  he  w.is  an  op- 
ponent of  the  program,  but  his  intention. 
.IS  he  has  explained  to  friends,  w.is  to  give 
his  opinions  on  procedures  in  an  area  where 


many  opinions  would  be  naiur.il  .As  to  h\s 
over-all  thinking,  however,  there  Is  no  doubt 
iis  the  following  excerpts  (which  Reuss  elim- 
inated from  his  press  release)  would  indi- 
ct le 

I  certainly  hope  that  a  supersonic  trans- 
port program  will  proceed  I  hope  so  very 
fervently  But  I  would  like  for  It  to  prorped 
more  under  the  economically  free  enterprise 
system  than  apparently  It  Is  now.  .a  least 
apparently  to  me  " 

.And  again  I  would  like  to  see  a  fuper- 
5onlc  program  pr<x;eed.  obviously.  But  I  would 
like  to  see  It  proceed  under  what  I  call  mere 
orderly,  more  economic  and  more  controlled— 
and  avoid  what  I  observe  to  be  a  loroed 
draft  " 

More  to  the  point  Is  this  excerpt  Now. 
I  do  not  mean  to  Imply,  although  what  I 
have  said  could  be  construed  so,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  there  should  not  bt-  a 
supersonsic  tr.insport  program." 

What  General  Que.sada  was  trying  to  (.'et 
across  lo  the  .id  hoc  committee  was  his 
Idea  that  the  US.  should  not  rush  into 
an  SST  Just  because  the  Soviet  Union  .uut 
the  French  and  British  are  proceeding  rapid- 
ly with  theirs  He  thinks  the  foreli;n  com- 
petition is  healthy  but  he  thinks  the  US 
should  not  try  to  be  directly  competitive  but 
to  t.ike  time  to  build  a  quality  .md  eco- 
nomically viable  alrpl:ine  He  thlnk.s  NA.SA 
needs  to  be  more  deeply  involved  in  the 
U  S  project  He  .ilso  believes  a  decade  should 
elapse  between  the  Introduction  of  the  747 
and  the  American  SST.  and  In  this  he  1,= 
close  to  being  on  target,  tor  1980  is  a  more 
likely  inaugur.tl  date  for  the  American  SST 
than  anything  closer 

Oen  Quesada  reportedly  told  one  friend: 
"You  will  not  find  me  a  detractor  of  rhe 
Nixon  Administration  program,  either  pri- 
vately or  publicly  ' 

Seven  airlines  have  signed  formal  .  tjree- 
menis  to  use  and  help  finance  devel  ipnicat 
of  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Regional  Airport, 
scheduled  to  open  In  1978. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATOR  GOLDWATER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
GoLDw.ATERi  be  recogiilzed  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  and  14  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
6:16  pm 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  Officer  'Mr  Spo.nc} 
in  the  chair  I . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  WlthoiK 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  14794)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  he 
will  yield  to  mc  for  a  few  comments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  do  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  I  am  not 
relying  entirely  on  the  argument  I  made 
with  regard  lo  whether  or  not  private 
industry  could  finance  the  SST  by  it- 
self. But  I  am  arguing  about  the  tim- 
in;t  of  this  matter,  and  the  priority,  and 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  way  to  solve 
the  problem  when  we  have  a  supersonic 
transport  which  has  not  yet  solved  the 
sonic  boom  problem.  I  think  the  sonic 
boom  problem  can  be  solved  in  the  future 
with  new  design,  but  tintil  they  get  that 
new  desittn.  it  will  not  be  able  to  fly  over 
land  and  it  may  not  be  able  to  use  some 
airports  For  that  reason  it  would  be  a 
serious  blunder. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  I  think  the  Senator 
spoke  of  something  that  is  very  impor- 
tant when  he  talked  about  priorities. 
With  the  tremendous  increases  in  popu- 
lation which  we  are  undergoing,  we  are 
only  postponing  the  time  when  we  will 
starve. 

I  submit  not  to  move  ahead  with  this 
program  is  the  first  step  toward  our  be- 
coming a  second-rate  power.  Whether 
we  build  a  supersonic  transport,  there 
will  be  a  supersonic  transport  built  in 
this  world.  Maybe  Russian  supersonic 
transports  will  help  sustain  the  Russian 
economy.  They  have  a  very  difficult  load 
to  carry  in  their  search  for  hard  cur- 
rency ;  but  if  you  want  to  make  It  easier 
lor  them,  this  is  a  way  to  do  it. 

To  talk  of  postponing  this  program 
Is  more  critical.  As  the  design  now  exists 
we  could  take  the  lead.  We  were  behind 
when  the  Comet  came  out  in  Britain 
and  we  moved  ahead  with  new  aircraft. 
But  if  we  delay  now  we  can  see  the  sec- 
ond generation  of  these  aircraft  to  be 
produced  by  the  French  and  the  British. 

I  have  read  where  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  not  be  affected.  I  think  that 
is  an  important  part  of  the  argument. 
I  disagree  with  the  statement.  I  think 
the  balance  of  payments  will  be  affected 
and  that  will  affect  our  ability  to  feed 
the  hungry  people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  may 
take  any  position  he  wishes  \\ith  respect 
to  the  balance  of  payments.  However,  the 
President  has  asked  the  leading  experts 
in  this  Government,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Treasury  Department, 
and  Commerce  Department  and  what 
was  their  conclusion  on  the  effect  of  the 
SST  on  our  balance  of  payments.  They 
said  negative.  It  will  hurt  them.  That  is 
documented. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
that  to  me.  because  I  think  It  Is  wrong. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  the  adminis- 
tration is  favoring  the  project  In  spite 
of  the  committee's  advice.  But  he  asked 
the  experts  and  that  is  what  they  told 


him,  that  this  will  hurt  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  some  re- 
marks to  make  on  this  subject  when  the 
Senator  has  finished,  but  I  wanted  par- 
ticularly to  get  in  here  on  the  discus- 
sion as  to  the  costs. 

I  might  say  in  reply  to  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas  that  I  am  probably  the 
greatest  champion  of  free  enterprise  in 
this  body.  But  I  think  this  body,  along 
with  the  other  body  and  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  Government,  must  take  some 
blame  for  the  growing  improbability 
that  from  the  new  technological  ad- 
vances of  today  and  tomorrow  they  can 
be  handled  by  so-called  private  enter- 
prise. 

Insofar  as  allowing  costs  to  go  up,  as 
a  result  of  inflation,  that  is  the  fault 
of  our  Government,  too,  and  not  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The  expenditure  required  on  this 
plane  is  about  twice  the  net  worth  of 
Boeing.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be 
financed  by  them,  even  if  Boeing  were 
willing  to  go  ahead  and  try  to  finance 
it.  I  am  told  it  is  in  the  report,  that  if 
300  of  these  planes  are  sold,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  get  back  every  cent  put  into 
It;  and  if  500  are  sold,  we  will  actually  be 
making  a  profit. 

So,  I  cannot  agree  that  this  vAU  be 
economic  disaster  to  do  this.  We  have 
talked  about  the  high  cost  of  the  air- 
plane but  I  would  point  out  again  that 
this  is  the  fault  of  the  Government's  past, 
tmder  the  days  of  Secretary  McNamara 
when  we  had  no  development  or  research 
on  high  thrust  engines  to  take  65,000 
pounds  apiece  and  we  were  behind  In 
engine  production  because  he  did  not  al- 
low research  and  development.  He 
stopped  research  on  the  B-70  and  all  we 
got  for  it  wsis  that  we  lost  one  to  a 
museum  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  F-12.  a  mach-3  aircraft,  is  now 
bottled  up  and  pickled. 

The  SR^71,  which  I  have  flown  at 
mach  3.1,  is  not  a  research  type  of  air- 
plane. But  we  are  flying  it.  We  have 
gone  through  a  long  period  of  no  build- 
up in  the  supersonic  days,  and  we  are 
beginning  only  now  to  pay  off.  We  are 
going  to  pay  off  now.  I  might  suggest  to 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin,  who  is 
so  worried  about  priorities,  that  when 
someone  comes  on  this  floor  with  an  idea 
as  to  how  to  solve  our  city  problems,  I 
shall  be  the  first  one  to  stand  up  and  de- 
fend it,  and  vote  for  it. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  cost  will  be 
but,  so  far.  no  one  has  come  up  with  an 
idea. 

Here  is  an  idea  which  is  not  only  work- 
able but.  in  my  judgment,  very  neces- 
sary. 

Thus,  I  merely  want  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  report  is  correct  when  it  says 
that  we  can  get  our  money  back  if  we 
proceed  with  developing  the  plane  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  I  am  about 
to  come  to  the  part  in  my  speech  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  get  our  money 
back. 


Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Metcalf). 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  offered  a 
statement  in  which  General  Quesada 
says  he  unequivocally  endorses  the  SST 
program.  I  v.-ant  to  set  the  record 
straight.  This  is  a  long  statement.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  public,  for  lack  of  time, 
would  not  read  it  all.  I  read  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  document  to  prove  that 
General  Quesada  unequivocally  endorses 
the  SST. 

It  reads: 

It  is  no  secret  that  Oen.  Quesada  has  his 
own  ideas  about  how  the  SST  program  should 
proceed.  After  all.  it  was  under  his  regime 
at  FAA  1958-61  that  the  project  got  started 
with  the  blessing  of  President  Elsenhower. 
Basically  Gen.  Quesada  wants  the  program 
developed  under  private  enterprise  and  )\ot 
to  proceed  under  w,hat  he  called  "forced 
draft."  He  expressed  himself  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  government  providing  90^.  of 
the  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  he  made  no 
mention  of  the  present  government-industry 
pact  by  which  the  government  is  to  recoup 
its  investment  through  royalties. 

And  he  says  later  in  his  statement: 
I  certainly  hope  that  a  supersonic  trans- 
port program  will  proceed.  I  hope  so  very 
fervently.  But  I  would  like  for  It  to  proceed 
more  under  the  economically  free  enterprise 
system  than  apparently  it  Is  now,  at  least 
apparently  to  me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  mentioned  me.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  yet.  I  will  in  a 
riinute 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right.  All  of  us 
would  like  to  have  proceeded  that  way 
but  we  cannot  proceed  that  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Read  the  last  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said  it  was  under 
the  private  enterprise 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Read  the  last  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order.  Regular  order. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  offered 
this  and  says  he  imequivocally  endorses 
the  SST.  I  am  reading  from  the  docu- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
liimself  offered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Read  it  aU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  regular  order 
has  been  called  for.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  purposes  of  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  the  proper  Interpreta- 
tion of  this  endorsement  Is  that  General 
Quesada  believes  it  should  proceed,  but 
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not  under  forced  draft  with  the  Govern- 
ment providint;  90  percent  of  the  funds, 
but  bv  private  enterprise' 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    I   have   not   had   a 
chance  to  read  that  document 
Mr  FULBRIGHT    I  ^u.-t  read  it 
Mr   PROXMIRE   Prom  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  read.  I  do  not  know  how  one 
could  conclude  anything  else 

Mr  MAGNUSON  That  Is  the  trouble 
The  Senator  will  not  read  it  all 

Mr   FULBRIGHT    I  will  read  the 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Read  the  last  part 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Seven  airlines  have 
signed  formal  agreements  to  u>e  and 
help  finance  development  of  the  Dalla.s- 
Forth  Worth  Regional  Airport,  sched- 
uled to  open  in  1973."  There  is  the  last 
line 

Here  Is  another: 

General  Quesada  reportedly  told  one 
friend  You  will  not  find  me  a  detractor  of 
the  Nixon  admlnl.stratlon  program,  either 
privately  or  publicly 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  That  Ls  right.  Read 
the  .second  paragraph 

Mr.  JACKSON  Yes.  read  the  second 
para','raph.  Ju^t  that  one  sentence  nght 
at  the  beginning.  He  makes  :t  very  clear. 

Mr  FL^LBRIGHT  It  is  very  clear  that 
he  endorses  the  program  and  that  u 
should  be  financed  by  private  enterprise 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Tins  Senator  hoped 
It  would  be  but  it  Is  not  EX)s^>ible 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Tliat  Is  what  I  be- 
lieve The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  also 
believes  this  I  had  assumed  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  Mr  Goldwater  > 
would  also  do  that.  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  him  say,  ■".so-called"  private  enter- 
prise a  moment  hko  I  did  not  know  we 
got  to  the  point  that  we  have  .■<o-called 
private  enterprise. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  It  has  always  been 
that 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  thought  It  was 
private  enterprise 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  regu- 
lar order  Regular  order  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  Is  making  a  speech  In- 
stead of  asking  a  question.  Regular  order, 
Mr  President 

Mr.  FL'LBRIGHT  All  right.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
one  other  question.  How  much  difference 
in  elapsed  time  will  it  make  between 
Washington  and  Alaska,  flying  in  an  SST 
or  a  new  Boeing  747? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  the  answer 
to  that,  on  the  basis  of  FAA  testimony, 
is  that  It  would  make  absolutely  no  dif- 
ference whatsoever — not  1  minute's  dif- 
ference 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  What? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  being 
that  they  have  pronu.sed  they  will  not 
fly  at  super.sonic  speeds  over  land. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Then  why  would 
this  be  an  advantage'  If  the  plane  flies 
over  Alaska  and  lands  there,  that  means 
that  Alaskan  cituens  will  have  to  pick 
up  their  part  of  the  costs  of  this  air- 
plane will  it  not^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Exactly,  but  there 
are  some  who  say  that  when  one  flies 
over  land  that  is  not  heavily  populated. 
it  might  be  permissible  to  fly  at  super- 
sonic speeds  The  committee  report  deals 
with  that  specific  point   It  says  it  would 


be  a  serious  imstakr  to  tly  at  supersonic 
speeds  over  any  land  area  because  of 
the  danger  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age to  tlie  wildlife  below. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  I  should  like  to  en- 
lighten my  good  fiiend  from  Arkansas, 
who  comes  Irom  the  midcontinent.  a 
little  bit  about  the  geography  of  the 
globe.  He  may  find  that  the  SST  could 
fly  from  Europe  to  Alaska,  Irom  Alaska 
to  the  West  Coast  of  the  llnited  States, 
to  Australia,  which  would  be  of  great 
txronomic  benefit  to  Alaska.  So  if  that 
IS  my  motivation,  it  is  a  very  provincial 
one  But  I  have  a  broader  motivation — 
the  future  of  this  Nation  I  think  the 
motivation  is  very  apt.  I  think  gentle- 
men who  pursue  a  program  of  retrench- 
ment in  the  lace  of  advancemenUs  in 
other  parts  of  this  world  are  very  short- 
sighted 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana 

Mr  METCALF  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin asked.  Where  are  the  airplanes 
going  to  land  '  They  can  land  at  Glasgow 
Air  Base  in  Montana.  That  base  is  going 
to  be  changed  becaase  of  a  change  in 
weapons  systems  There  is  an  area  that 
IS  not  heavily  populated,  and  there  is  an 
area  that  can  already  accommodate 
every  .single  plane,  not  only  on  the  as- 
sembly line  but  on  the  drawing  board. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
ask-s.  Where  are  they  going  to  land?  They 
can  land  at  the  Glasgow  Airjwrt.  People 
can  come  there  and  take  planes  to  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  So  when  the  Senator 
says  there  is  no  place  for  the  planes  to 
land,  there  is  a  base  there  that  can  take 
care  of  any  plane  in  America,  a  base 
where  we  can  train  any  pilot,  and  it  is 
an  airport  that  is  away  from  populated 
centers 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  agree  that  the 
plane  can  land  at  Glasgow,  Mont  .  and 
that  may  be  one  of  the  few  places  where 
it  can  land  Twhnically  it  can  land  any 
place,  but  the  point  I  am  going  to  make 
later,  and  what  we  have  not  recognized, 
and  what  the  committee  mentioned,  is 
that  we  have  not  only  a  sonic  boom,  but 
a  noise  problem  on  the  ground  If  that 
plane  should  land  in  Baltimore,  or  at 
OHarc,  or  at  Kennedy  Airport,  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  problem  But  it  may 
n-jt  be  able  to  land  at  very  many  places. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  the  point  of  sound? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  yield 

Mr.  GRAVEL  I  understand  the  air- 
plane will  climb  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
and  bruis  about  less  noise  to  the  com- 
munities involved 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Let  me  come  to  that 
point  later. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  rate  of  climb 
of  this  airplane  is  so  rapid  that  mach  1 
would  not  bv  reached  until  40  miles,  at 
which  time  it  would  be  approaching  40,- 
000  feet,  and  the  sonic  boom  would  co 
out.  That  does  not  mean  it  will  not  be 
heard  on  the  ground  I  live  m  the  central 
part  of  Arizona,  where  the  SR^71  comes 
over  three  tlm^s  a  week  nt  mach  3,  a 
hieher  speed  than  this  aircraft  will  fly 
at.   We  have  learned   to  live   with   that 


boom  It  is  not  a  clap.  We  have  made 
great  advances  In  that  technology.  It  is 
not  a  clap:  it  is  a  boom.  When  we  ^et 
the  oscilloscope  to  show  a  smoother 
rather  than  a  sharp  change  in  the  noise 
level,  we  will  be  in  t;ood  sha!}e. 

Tliese  en^'ines,  with  65,000  pouiirj.s 
thrust,  are  going  to  be  quieter  than  the 
present  engines  One  of  the  benefits  of 
the  new  747  is  that  it  has  very  quiet  en- 
gines. Tlie  industry  is  working  tow.ird 
this  end.  Its  ijurpose  is  not  to  fly  o\fr 
land:  its  purpose  is  to  fly  over  ocenns 
in  intercontinental  flights. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  On  the  ground  t:..  re 
Ls  no  question  that  the  SST  Is  far  noLsier 
than  the  747  and  the  other  jet  planes,  it 
Is  so  noisy  that  the  ad  hoc  committee  was 
convinced  that  there  would  be  many 
complaints  aroimd  airports  and  It  would 
be  difficult  for  them  to  land  there.  There 
IS  no  question  that  It  could  land  at  Glas- 
gow, Mont. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  worst  one  -ve 
have  is  the  A-37  or  T-37  that  we  use 
as  a  trainer,  but  people  cannot  hear  it. 
It  drives  one  crazy  with  supenionic 
sound. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  asked  the  Senator  to  yield 
because  he  was  talking  about  the  bof  m. 
This  Is  of  particular  Interest  to  mn  i 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  and  the 
Senate  to  a  discussion  of  this  matter  in 
pau'es  9  and  10  of  the  report.  The  Senator 
Is  quite  correct  that  we  have  been  assured 
by  everybody  that  this  plane  will  not  be 
flown  over  Inhabited  territory  until  the 
sonic  boom  Is  licked.  Tliere  is  a  little 
vasueness  about  the  assurance,  because 
people  then  begin  to  talk  about  the  terri- 
ble pressures.  The  committee  was  i^.ot 
satisfied,  as  I  am  not  satisfied  completely, 
with  the  assiu-ances  that  were  given.  So 
the  committee  stated  that  fact  In  the 
report  and  pointed  out  Its  own  belief  that 
the  plane  should  not  be  flown  over  in- 
habited territory  so  long  as  the  sonic 
boom  is  a  factor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  that  that 
Is  proper,  although  I  do  not  share  the 
apprehension  about  the  sonic  boom.  I 
did  a  paper  on  this  problem  several  years 
ago,  and  there  have  been  great  advance- 
ments In  this  problem  since  that  time. 
It  takes  about  70  poimds  per  square  inch 
to  break  a  window  pane,  and  the  most 
we  could  develop  on  the  mach  1  was  7 
pounds.  If  a  house  has  loose  t'lass.  if  t.:c 
glass  is  not  put  m  properly  with  putty, 
yes.  there  can  be  some  damage,  but  the 
greatest  damage,  the  very  severe  dam- 
age. IS  to  the  human  being. 

A  very  interesting  study  has  been 
made  by  the  Air  Force  Involving  fam- 
ilies of  doctors  off  the  runway  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base.  The  final  results  have 
not  been  published,  but  we  came  up  with 
Interesting  comments  on  what  could 
happen  with  sonic  boom.  The  onlv  real 
damage  done  was  with  our  RF-lOO's  In 
Canada,  which  came  with  a  new  ulass 
administration  building  facing  the  plane. 
and  it  disappeared.  If  a  pilot  Is  aimin:^'. 
at  something,  there  Is  a  real  problem, 
but  when  he  is  flying  at  60,000  to  80.000 
feet,  people  can  hear  him  on  the  ground 
It  is  a  shaker,  but  it  does  not  tear  things 
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up.  In  a  relatively  few  years  aircraft  will 
be  tlving  without  the  boom  at  all. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  deal  with  the 
sonic  boom  problem  later  in  my  speech. 
Bet  ore  I  come  to  that,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  I  think 
It  t .  a  creciit  to  the  people  of  Arizona,  who 
are  a  stalwart  and  sturdy  people,  that 
thcv  can  pet  along  with  the  sonic  boom. 
The  fact  is  that  sonic  boom  flights  were 
fl.iv.  n  over  Milwaukee  for  several  months 
a  lew  years  ago.  I  was  almost  drowned 
in  mail  from  protesters  of  the  flights. 
Cl.nms  were  made  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  damage  to  property. 

In  Oklahoma,  when  a  test  of  the  effect 
of  t  he  sonic  boom  on  the  population  was 
macie.  it  was  found  that  27  percent  of  the 
people  said  they  could  not  possibly  learn 
to  live  with  the  sonic  boom.  It  was 
unendurable. 

Now  we  are  getting  into  a  new  area  of 
pollution— sound  pollution.  We  have 
water  pollution  and  air  pollution,  and 
now  we  are  beginning  to  have  soimd 
pollution. 

One  reason  why  this  program  has 
been  able  to  move  along  in  Congress  is 
that  solemn  assurance  was  given  that 
the  supersonic  planes  would  not  fly  over 

land. 

My  argument  against  this  program — 
and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  the  sonic-boom  problem  will 
be  solved— is  that  when  the  problem  is 
jolved,  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars we  will  have  spent  on  it  will  be 
worthless.  This  plane  we  would  fund  to- 
night will  be  ob.solete  because  of  its  sonic 
boom.  A  wholly  new  design  will  be  re- 
qir.red.  We  will  have  wasted  hundreds  of 
billions. 

rhe  planes  that  will  fly  without  caus- 
1!.:  a  sonic  boom  will  be  the  ones  that 
viil  get  the  brass  ring.  Certainly  we 
should  not  fund  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  a  plane  that  will  not  be  ac- 
cent able  for  fllchts  over  land,  where  the 
iLiil  pavoffs  will  be. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  Is  the  real 
rc:ison  v.-hy  the  aircraft  industry  is  In 
trouble,  r'or  years,  we  have  not  brought 
out  anv  new  aircraft.  If  we  now  say,  "Let 
i>  not  build  the  supersonic  plane;  let  us 
v.alt  until  we  have  fooled  around  with 
a  handful  of  SRr-7rs"— we  have  today 
:  i>t  one  large  supersonic  plane,  the  only 
one  that  goes  through  mach  3 — we  will 
never  nchicve  results. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  just  appro- 
priated S80  miilion  this  year  to  go  ahead 
with  a  .supersonic  bomber.  We  can  get  a 
It  of  pood,  solid  experience  to  determine 
the  effects  of  the  sonic  boom  from  this 
•  xperlence. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  saying  we  should  wait  until 
1178  before  we  build  a  supersonic  trans- 
port. But  keep  m  mind  that  Russia  has 
one,  I  will  not  say  that  It  Is  the  best 
:,i  the  world.  It  also  is  made  of  titanium. 
The  British  and  the  French  have  one. 
Continental  Airlines  has  ordered  six.  So 
V  e  are  not  talking  about  something  that 
•111  be  built  in  1978. 

If  we  wait  that  long.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  the  country 
which  has  this  plane  for  sale  is  the  coun- 
try that  is  going  to  begin  to  take  our 


regular  aircraft  industry  away  from  us, 
and  they  are  already  doing  it. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  French,  with 
their  greatly  improved  fighter,  are  now 
selling  their  Mirage  to  other  countries 
that  historically  have  looked  to  us  for 
aircraft,  and  we  are  beginning  to  see 
foreign  aii-planes  flying  on  our  airlines. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  serious  yet.  but 
if  we  ever  allow  any  other  country  to 
get  something  better  than  we  have,  even 
if  we  do  not  sell  that  type  of  plane,  we 
are  going  to  be  hurt  in  the  other  fields 
of  aviation.  It  is  just  like  if  we  did  not 
have  Cadillacs,  we  could  not  sell  Fords. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,   the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  been  waiting 
for  me  to  yield  to  him,  but  I  think  in  fair- 
ness  to   the   Senator  from   Mississippi, 
who  is  handling  the  bill,  and  other  Sen- 
ators, I  should  not  continue  to  yield  fur- 
ther at  this  point.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  and 
to  other  Senators  briefly,  and  then  I  wish 
to  finish  with  my  speech. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 
Mr.   President,  may   we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  simply  like  to 
respond  to  two  points  which  the  Senator 
made.  One  was  the  unacceptable  noise 
level  in  and  around  the  airports. 

In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  a  lower 
level  of  noise  in  and  around  the  airports 
with  this  plane  than  with  the  existing 
planes  today.  The  noise  level  of  engines 
has  been  reduced  markedly.  The  747 
noise  level  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  the 
707.  They  are  making  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  this  line,  and  that  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport. 

Moreover,  this  plane  is  never  going  to 
fly  at  supersonic  speeds  around  airfields. 
You  do  not  fly  planes  at  their  maximum 
speed  around  any  airfield;  you  fly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  patterned  flight,  which 
means  that  on  takeoff  and  landing,  and 
within  the  restricted  area  around  a  field, 
you  would  be  flying  at  a  speed  of  about 
250  knots,  maybe  slightly  more  than  that. 
but  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
250  to  300  knots. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct,  of 
course,  but  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  the  finding  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  was  as  follows: 

On  the  ground  the  SST  Is  significantly 
nolser  than  the  707,  the  100  perceived  noise 
decibel  contour  extending  about  5000  feet  In 
all  directions — 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  at  page 
32602  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  assuming 
that  you  run  your  engines  at  full  thrust. 
You  are  not  going  to  run  your  engines 
to  top  speed  on  the  runway.  You  do  not 
go  at  supersonic  speed  on  a  takeoff. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  they  are  substantially  noiser  than 
the  present  plane.  I  shall  discuss  that 
later. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  that  a  formal  re- 
port of  the  ad  hoc  committee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  the  formal 
report  of  the  ad  hoc  committee. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Which  division? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Technological 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  the  subcommit- 
tee. Who  IS  on  that  subcommittee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  get  to  the 
identity  of  the  members  f  f  tr.c  commit- 
tee in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Put  it  in  the  Record. 
They  did  not  make  a  formal  public  report 
at  ail. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Correction.  This  was 
the  report  of  the  environmental  and 
sociological  panel  of  the  ad  hoc  Super- 
sonic Transport  Review  Committee. 

Mr.  ?.IAGNUSON.  Oh.  This  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  They 
are  not  airplane  experts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  all  turned 
around  and  now  support  the  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  they  back 
up  the  President.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  that  is  not  what 
the  ad  hoc  committee  said. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  here  is  the 
DOT  comment  on  that  particular  thing. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

At  t;ie  two  community  me.is-.iring  points, 
established  by  the  PAA,  the  SST  Is  projected 
to  be  substantially  quieter  than  the  presently 
operating  large  intercontinental  subsonic  jet 
transports,  such  as  the  Boeing  707-320B. 

That  is  a  fact,  Mr.  President.  You  can- 
not dispute  It.  These  engines  that  are 
coming  along  have  a  lower  noLse  level. 
They  are  soundproofed,  so  to  speak,  more 
than  the  engines  in  the  past,  and  this  is 
DOT'S  comment  on  the  report  from 
which  the  Senator  read. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  may  be  their 
conclusion,  but  the  ad  hoc  committee, 

which  has  no  ax  to  grind 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  not  the  ad 
hoc  committee.  State  who  it  is.  There 
were  four  subcommittees,  and  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  only  one  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  were  four  sub- 
committees. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  are  four  all 
told. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord here.  It  is  four. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Whj'  is  the  Senator 
talking  about,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare?  I  just  got 
through  with  him  a  couple  of  hours  ago. 
And  Russell  Train;  he  knows  a  great 
deal  about  airplane  development. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
area  of  noise  on  this  airplane  in  the 
ground  environment  is  at  takeoff,  and 
there  will  be  a  raised  level  of  noise  at 
the  takeoff  from  the  time  they  start  the 
takeoff  roll  imtil  they  get  up  to  altitude; 
but  the  rate  of  climb  is  extremely  high, 
much  higher  than  that  of  any  transport 
aircraft  we  have  today,  and  as  far  as 
the  airports  are  concerned  that  are  re- 
quired to  handle  it,  this  is  one  of  the  de- 
sign criteria;  the  airplane  would  have  to 
be  able  to  use  existing  airports.  It  can 
use  them  from  the  standpoint  of  weight, 
it  can  use  them  from  the  standpoint  of 
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length  of  rxmway.  and  from  the  .stand- 
point of  total  handling  capabilities  So 
the  talk  about  airports  not  bein«  able 
to  handle  the  SST  is  just  not  a  fact. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  do  not  say  they 
cannot  handle  it  What  I  .say  is  that  their 
conclusion  is  there  will  be  many  protests 
in  these  areas,  including  legal  actions. 
Mr  MAGNUSON  Who.se  conclu.sion? 
Mr  PROXMIRE  But  let  me  go  ahead 
with  my  presentation 

Mr  CANNON  One  further  thint;.  if 
I  may  We  have  protests  now  People 
move  in  around  airports,  and  .start  pro- 
testint?  becau.se  of  the  noise.  At  Los 
Angeles,  they  have  the  biKKe.st  problem 
in  the  countn,-,  perhaps,  because  of  noi.se, 
because  people  have  moved  in  all  around 
the  airport  They  bought  out  an  exten- 
sion off  the  end  of  the  runways,  clear 
out  to  the  ocean,  to  eliminate  a  part 
of  that. 

But  that  IS  a  part  of  the  problems  we 
have  to  live  with,  whether  :t  is  an  SST. 
a  707,  or  a  747  Those  problems  are  no 
greater  around  an  airport  for  thLs  air- 
plane than  for  existing  airplanes,  and 
they  arQ  perhaps  less,  becau.se  of  the 
progress  .iiow  being  made  m  reduction  of 
the  noise  level 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre.sident,  in  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  let  me 
say  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
should  not  be  demeaned  here,  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  not  be  demeaned  Their 
representatives  are  capable  people 

Mr  CANNON  I  did  not  say  they  were 
not. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  But  a  Senator  has  in 
this  debate  ridiculed  the  capability  of 
experts  on  health  from  HEW.  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  hxs 
the  responsibility  for  the  environment, 
and  from  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy which  keeps  up  with  technological 
advances  But  this  panel  of  experts,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  those  three 
at;encies.  .said  this; 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  summa- 
rized above.  The  panel  Is  of  the  ripinion  that 
noise  levels  asaoclated  with  SST  operations 
will  exceed  100  perceived  noise  decibels  over 
large  areas  surrounding  SST  airports  It  can 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  significant  num- 
bers of  people  will  file  complaints  and  resort 
to  tegai  .ictlon,  and  that  a  very  high  percpiit- 
age  of  the  exposed  population  will  find  the 
noise  Intolerable  uid  the  .apparent  i  ause  r,{ 
a   wide    variety   I'f    .iclverse   effects 

As  I  say.  that  is  the  opinion  of  people 
who  have  studied  this  problem,  and  did 
not  have  an  ax  to  grind 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Nobody  studied  it 
at  all 

Mr  PROXMIRE  And  who  are  recog- 
nized as  competent  :n  this  particular 
area. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr,  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  leaves  that  point,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  touched  on  this, 
but  I  think  for  the  record  we  .should 
make  it  a  little  more  clear 

When  you  nm  a  jet  engine  at  100  per- 
cent of  Its  rated  thrust,  or  103  or  104 
percent,  you  can  i<et  a  ternfic  noise  level: 
and  if  you  ever  ran  a  6.5.000  fjound  en- 
gine at  full  thrust  on  the  sround.  you 
could  hear  it  for  many  miles. 

But  even  In  some  of  our  more  modern 
aircraft,  like  the  C-141.  which  has  large 


engines,  they  do  not  re.sort  to  100  per- 
cent thrust  on  takeoff;  they  u.se  as  little 
as  92  or  93  i>ercent.  and  the  great  boost 
in  sound  comes  in  the  lasc  5  percent 

As  to  the  65,000-pound  engine  which 
will  be  in  the  ship.  I  doubt  that  they  will 
u.se  over  90  percent  for  takeoff  It  is  only 
when  they  Ket  altitude  and  want  to  go 
at  mach  1,  2,  or  3.  that  it  goes  up  and 
starUs  pulling  100  percent  that  if  one 
were  there,  he  could  hear  the  engine  and 
It  would  make  a  noi.se  However,  at  that 
altitude  all  one  hears  on  the  ground  is  the 
boom  That  is  not  from  the  engine.  It  is 
from  the  airplane  going  through  the  dLf- 
ierent  .speeds  of  .sound 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  it  has 
been  argued  by  a  number  of  Senators 
that  the  program  is  likely  to  break  even 
"r  evpn  make  a  profit  for  the  Federal 
Government  How  do  we  determine 
whether  that  is  true''  We  have  been  after 
the  FAA  and  others  to  make  an  estimate 
of  whether  it  will  make  out  or  make  a 
profit  or  lose  money. 

Just  how  this  can  work  out  in  practice 
was  calculated  in  a  recent  paper  by  Prof. 
John  Walgreen,  an  economist  who  as- 
sisted former  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  in  reviewing  the  SST  for  the 
Johnson  administration  Professor  Wal- 
u'reen  s  paper  states  flatly  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  lase  $1  billion  on  it.s  SST 
investment 

Professor  Walizreeiis  analyst  assumes 
that  airline  travel  will  Increase  at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  a  year;  that  airline 
passengers  value  their  tmie  at  a  rate 
equal  to  their  hourly  earnings  before 
taxes:  that  per  capita  income  will  t:row 
at  a  rate  of  2  5  ix^rccnt  t>er  year;  that  the 
SST  will  weigh  675.000  pounds  .md  cost 
S40  million  each,  that  development  cost 
of  the  SST  throut,'h  the  certification  stage 
will  run  $2  4  billion,  that  tares  will  be 
set  to  provide  a  20  ix>rcent  pretax  yield  on 
all  airline  investment,  and  that  SST 
flights  will  be  restricted  to  over-water 
routes  because  of  the  sonic  boom  Based 
on  these  assumptions  Profe.ssor  Wal- 
green calculates  that  139  SST's  will  be 
.sold— this  IS  a  number  far  below  the  500 
planes  that  the  FAA  hopes  will  eventually 
be  sold 

But  mv  point  is  not  to  get  into  the 
argument  over  the  exact  number  of 
planes  that  will  be  .sold— although  Pro- 
fessor Walgreens  estimates  are  based  on 
-sound  analysis  and  appear  reasonable. 
My  point  is  this:  if  139  planes  are  sold, 
the  US  Government  would  lo.se  51.183 
billion  in  cash  losst-s  However,  at  the 
.same  time,  the  sale  of  139  SST's  would 
Rive  Boeing  a  net  manufacturing  profit 
of  S150  million 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr.  President,  who  is 
Mr  Walgreen^  Is  he  an  economist  that 
has  done  .some  work?  Who  does  he  rep- 
resent himself  to  l)e' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  identified  him  as  a 
Defense  Department  economist  He  was 
in  the  Defen.se  Department  as  an  econo- 
mist several  years  ago  He  Is  not  with 
them  at  the  present  time.  He  was  with 
the  Defense  Department  before,  as  I  un- 
derstand It 

Mr   GRAVEL   What  is  he  doing  noW 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  He  is  a  professor  at 
Wheaton  College. 

Mr  GRAVEL  Has  he  written  any  pa- 


pers with  respect  to  air  transportation' 
Is  he  recognized  as  an  economist  m  tliat 
field?  ^ 

Mr.  PROX\nRE,  I  do  not  have  a 
record  on  his  complete  background  He 
was  in  the  Defense  Department  under 
Senator  GoLDWATERs  good  friend.  Rdb^rt 
McNamara.  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  He 
made  the  study  in  Januarv  of  this  \ear 
Mr,  GRAVEL  Was  he  employed  under 
a  Defense  Department  contract  when  he 
made  the  study? 

Mr   PROXMIRE.  No;  he  was  not 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  did  he  get  paid  if 
he  was  making  a  study  for  the  Deten.se 
Department? 

Mr.  PROXNURE,  He  had  worked  for 
the  Defense  Department. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  But  he  was  an  economist 
and  was  working  as  an  economist  for 
the  Dpfen.se  Department ' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  are 
whether  he  was  hired  in  that  capacity 
He  is  an  economist,  and  he  was  empluved 
by  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  do  not  know  his 
credentials  He  could  have  been  working 
as  a  broom  pu.sher  for  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment and  then  have  i:one  to  coilcse 
and  acquired  his  doctorate, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  was  not  a  bioom 
pusher,  HLs  report  was  written  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  He  was  appointed  to 
assist  former  Secetary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara 
That  is  all  the  identmcation  I  l.ave 
Mr  GRAVEL.  He  might  have  had  lunch 
with  and  discussed  the  problem  with  the 
Secretary. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  was  \eiv  taivhil 
to  identify  his  qualUications 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  He  is  in  some  American 
college  and  has  made  .some  statements 
which  the  Senator  is  putting  forth  as  au- 
thoritative 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  specifying  w  hat 
hLs  assumptions  are. 

We  are  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
fjidmg  out  how  many  SST's  are  !.'oing 
to  be  sold  However,  on  the  basis  of  his 
assumptions,  which  are  as  good  as  the 
assumptions  of  anyone  else,  we  will  se'i 
139  to  225  SST's.  and  not  anything  like 
300  or  500 

Mr  CJRAVEL  I  wonder  If  he  has  an- 
alyzed the  fcirowth  of  economy  in  India 
and  in  other  countries  where  people  10 
years  from  now  might  have  a  great  de.^iie 
for  world  travel  because  their  economies 
will  be  much  improved. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  He  made  the  .is- 
sumption  that  airline  travel  would  in- 
crease 10  percent. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Is  that  a  correct  as- 
sumption'' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  It  may  not  be  right. 
I  am  not  arguing  that.  I  have  given  the 
Information  that  I  was  supplied  with. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  does  not  feel 
they  are  reasonable.  However,  I  feel  that 
they  are  fairly  reasonable. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER  Mr,  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  know  why 
the  Defcn.se  Dt^partment  made  a  study 
on  a  domestic  airline? 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  I  do  not  know  why 
that  was  done  I  think  It  Is  very  useful 
that  they  made  the  study.  I  think  one  of 
the  reasons  is  that  they  were  constantly 
questioned  as  to  whether  this  would  have 
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anv  military  advantage  or  be  of  any 
use  to  the  military.  The  answer  we  have 
consistently  t;otten  from  every  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  been  that  this  Is 
ot  no  military  value  at  all. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  tliinlc  it 
has  ever  been  held  that  it  would  be. 
However,  the  surprising  thing  to  me  Is 
that  we  should  be  asked  to  put  any  cre- 
dence in  a  report  made  by  perhaps  the 
noted  economist  in  the  country  that  is 
prepared  for  a  man  only  opposed  to  re- 
search in  the  SST  field.  He  did  not  de- 
velop a  single  plane  when  he  was  in 
office.  He  stopped  the  research  on  the 
SST  engine  and  on  the  only  plane  that 
could  have  helped. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  they  want  to  come 
up  with  any  kind  of  documented  basis 
to  justify  the  argument  that  we  would 
sell  300  or  500  SST's.  I  wish  they  would 
do  .so.  I  have  come  up  with  an  analysis 
from  one  whom  I  believe  to  be  a  com- 
petent economist. 

He  Is  a  professor  in  a  college  which 
is  accredited.  On  the  basis  of  his  assump- 
tions, we  would  not  sell  enough  of  the 
SST's  for  the  government  to  come  out 
on  the  matter.  We  would  lose  money. 

.Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  question 
his  background.  I  question  the  fellow  he 
was  working  for.  However,  that  is  beside 
the  point. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  me — and  I  believe 
he  is  on  the  committee — why  the  com- 
mittee uses  such  specific  language  when 
they  say: 

^pecmcally,  U  300  SST's  are  sold  the  U.S. 
Government  will  recoup  Its  entire  Invest- 
ment. If.  as  anticipated.  500  SST's  are  sold, 
the  government  will  earn  a  bllUon  dollar 
protit. 

I  do  not  know  who  obtained  those 
fiiures.  However,  does  the  Senator  have 
any  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  on  the  sub- 
committee. I  have  accepted  the  figures. 
They  are  stipulated  too. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
question  these  figures? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  not  questioned 
tiiem  at  all. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
two  sets  of  figures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  Those  figures  do 
not  differ  from  the  ones  I  have  given. 
Tliey  say  if  there  Is  a  sale  of  300  planes, 
if  there  Is  a  sale  of  500  planes.  That 
a.ssumptlon  can  be  made.  They  do  not 
say  300  planes  will  be  sold. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  So  the  Senator  is 
not  in  disagreement  with  the  committee 
report  in  that  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  think  it  Is  per- 
fectly possible  that  If  300  are  sold,  the 
Government  will  break  even,  and  that 
!i  500  are  sold,  there  will  be  a  substan- 
tial return. 

Mr,  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  interested  In  the 
nran  who  made  this  report.  Had  he  ever 
made  a  similar  report  having  to  do  with 
the  aircraft  Industry? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  know  this  man.  I  do  know  that  he 
'.vas  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  make  a  report.  He  did.  He  is  an  econo- 
mist.   He    is    teaching    economics    at 


Wheaton  College,  and  that  is  all  I  know 
about  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  What  is  the  year  of  the 
report? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  made  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  January  of  1969? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  And  it  was  ordered  by 
Secretary  McNamara? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  If  I  said  that,  I 
retract  it.  It  was  not  ordered  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  What  I  should  say  is 
that  he  worked  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  imder  Secretary  McNamara. 
Several  studies  were  made  at  the  time. 
He  may  have  been  studying  the  SST 
at  that  time  or  he  may  not.  But  he  did 
make  a  study  which  was  completed  in 
January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Would  the  Senator's 
staff  be  able  to  supply  the  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  B-70? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Whether  or  not  he 
had  been  involved  in  what? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  B-70  program, 
which  the  Senator  will  recall  Secretary 
McNamara  objected  to,  and  which  was 
really  an  experimental  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  All  I  know  about 
this  man  is  that  he  did  make  studies  of 
the  supersonic  transport  when  he  was 
in  the  Defense  Department  years  ago, 
and  he  completed  a  paper  in  January 
of  this  year  on  the  supersonic  transport, 
and  these  were  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

One  further  example:  If  FAA's  as- 
sumptions about  the  value  placed  on  the 
traveler's  time  are  used — that  is,  1'2 
times  hourly  earnings  rather  than  equal 
to  hourly  earnings— then  Walgreen  cal- 
culates that  225  SST's  would  be  sold. 
This  would  result  in  a  net  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  $552  million.  Boe- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  would  be  basking 
in  a  S1.689  billion  profit  from  the  sale  of 
225  SST's. 

These  figures,  I  believe,  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  just  how  much  of  a  "heads 
I  win.  tails  you  lose"  arrangement  the 
Government  has  let  itself  In  for.  The 
Government  is  taking  virtually  all  the 
risk — it  will  not  pass  the  break-even 
point  until  the  300th  SST  Is  sold;  only  the 
industry  has  the  real  chance  for  a  wind- 
fall profit.  I  know  of  no  other  Industry 
which  has  ever  had  such  a  gigantic 
favor  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

president's  ad  hoc  COMMrTTEE  REPORT  ON  THE 
SST    IS    DEVASTATING 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  turn  now 
to  the  President's  ad  hoc  committee  to 
review  the  SST — its  genesis,  and  its  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  every  argtiment  ad- 
vanced in  the  SST's  behalf. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  was  appointed 
by  President  Nixon  on  February  19.  1969, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  all  na- 
tional interest  questions  associated  with 
SST  will  weigh  675.000  pounds  and  cost 
report  back  on  the  advisability  of  con- 
tinuing development  of  the  SST  proto- 
type. 

The  review  committee  consisted  of 
four  working  panels:  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  international  relations  panel. 


consisting  of  representatives  from  Treas- 
ury, Commerce  and  State;  a  technologi- 
cal fall-out  panel,  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  OflBce  of  Science 
and  Technology,  Defense,  and  NASA; 
an  environmental  and  sociological  im- 
pact panel,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  HEW,  Interior,  and  the  OfiBce  of 
Science  and  Technology;  and  an  eco- 
nomics panel,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers,  Labor,   and   Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusions  of  these 
panels  are  virtually  unanimous:  neither 
by  virtue  of  balance  of  payments,  nor 
economics  and  design,  nor  employment 
considerations,  nor  environmental  ef- 
fects, nor  passenger  safety,  nor  techno- 
logical fallout,  nor  national  prestige,  can 
the  SST  be  justified.  These  conclusions 
have  been  buttressed — also  virtually 
unanimously — by  the  opinions  of  the 
various  executive  departments  whose 
views  were  solicited  on  the  SST. 

I  Invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  each 
of  these  considerations.  Without  a  doubt, 
the  SST  has  been  given  a  failing  grade 
on  every  single  account. 

Balance  of  payments:  The  President's 
ad  hoc  panel  on  balance  of  payments  and 
international  relations  was  directed  to 
consider  the  impact  of  the  go-ahead  for 
an  American  SST  on  this  country's  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation.  It  was  rec- 
ognized by  all  that  the  sale  of  American 
SST  to  foreign  airlines  would  bring  capi- 
tal into  the  United  States,  and  that  this 
would  help  the  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. However,  the  critical  question 
was:  Should  travel  by  Americans 
abroad — which  would  undoubtedly  in- 
crease with  an  America  SST — be  taken 
Into  account  as  a  negative  factor?  And, 
if  so,  would  this  offset  the  positive  impact 
of  selling  American  SST's  abroad? 

The  panel  imhesitatingly  said  "Yes"  to 
both  questions. 

With  respect  to  its  decision  to  include 
the  offsetting  portion  of  U.S.  travel 
abroad,  the  panel  noted: 

The  amount  of  export  contribution  (a  plus 
item)  which  a  US.  SST  makes  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  depends  in  considerable 
part  on  the  additional  U.S,  travel  abroad  (a 
?ninus  item  in  our  balance  of  payments;  in- 
duced by  ilie  time  savings  on  an  SST.  Since 
the  plies  item  depends  substantially  on  the 
minus  item,  both  (as  well  as  other  relevant 
item.?  I  must  be  considered  in  appraising  U.S. 
balance-of-p.'iyments  Impact. 

Both  Treasury,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
concurred  that  the  negative  effect  of  U.S. 
travel  abroad  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Having  determined  to  consider 
this  factor,  the  panel  then  concluded 
that  not  only  would  this  reduce  the  fa- 
vorable impact  of  foreign  sales,  but  would 
actually  wipe  it  out  and  leave  a  negative 
balance: 

If  the  U.S.  over-all  balance  of  payments  Is 
considered,  there  Is  substantial  reason  for 
delay  in  proceeding  to  the  next  stage  of  the 
SST  project — prototype  production.  The  rea- 
son lies  in  the  large  adverse  effect  on  the 
US.  travel  deficit  of  a  U.S.  SST  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  commercially  viable  Concorde  plus 
doubt  about  the  Concorde's  becoming  a  com- 
merlcally  viable  plane. 

Even  a  more  conservative  estimate  from 
revised  underlying  assumptions  Is  likely  to 
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Indicate  an  adverse  Impact  of  apeed-induced 
•upersonlc  travel  on  the  US  travel  account 
considerably  ^ea:er  than  the  estimated  ben- 
eficial impact  of  supersonic  aircraft  sales  on 
the  US  aircraft  account. 

Tnese  conclusions  should  set  to  rest  the 
doubt  over  whether  the  balancc-of-pay- 
ments  argument  can  ju^stlfy  the  SST. 
Treasuiv,  the  State  Department,  the 
CEA,  and  the  ad  hoc  panel  agree:  It 
cannot. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  v;eld  ' 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President .  I  ask 
for  attention  for  the  speaker  I  know  that 
no  one  nican.s  to  be  di.scoi;:  teous.  but  he 
is  entitled  t)  attention  Let  ui  ha\e  bet- 
ter order.  Mr  President. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  m  order. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr  Pre.sident.  may  I 
ask  the  Senat^.r  to  yield  on  that  poinf 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  yield 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Whar  the  Senator  is 
.savins  Is  that  these  pei)ple  have  made 
a  recommendation  that  there  is  no  effect 
on  tlie  balfince  of  payment.^  because  if 
we  do-  ..ut.  build  it  people  are  not  go- 
me U)  ^o  abrf'Hd  ;ind  snend  the  money. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  May  I  .say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  conclusion  was  that  it 
will  havf  a  negative  effect,  an  adverse 
effect,  and  the  adverse  effect  could  eo  as 
high  as  559  billion  by  1990  It  probably 
would  not.  That  probablv  was  too  high, 
but  It  would  be  substantial. 

Mr  GR.WEL  Would  the  Senator  not 
expect  that  if  the  American  tounst  is 
going  to  t;o  abroad,  iie  will  find  a  way 
to  no  abroad'' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  argument  was 
that  if  tiio  SST  IS  a  success,  and  It  may 
not  be  and  if  it  is  not  a  success  it  would 
not  have  an  effect 

Mr  GRAVEL.  The  Ru.ssian 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  If  the  SST  is  a  suc- 
cess and  *he  Americans  can  produce  a 
cheaper,  better  more  efficient  SST  than 
the  French.  English,  or  the  Russians  and 
can  produce  them  in  creater  numbers, 
and  if  this  i^ere  the  case,  t)ecause  of  the 
time  saved,  because  conceivably  you 
could  get  the  cost  down,  many  more 
Americans  v  ould  travel  abroad  What 
would  they  do  when  they  went  abroad'' 
There  would  not  be  ma:i:.  .Asians  cominij 
to  this  country  to  buy:  nor  would  there 
be  many  P'rench  or  Russians  These  ex- 
pert's :n  the  Commerce  Department. 
Treasury  Deriartment.  and  the  State 
Department  .studied  this  for  many  days 
and  weeks  and  concluded  that  we  would 
lose  in  our  balance  of  payments  from 
the  SST.  that  far  more  would  be  spent 
abroad  by  Americans. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  They  are  wrong,  and  I 
think  It  Is  misleading,  because  tiie  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  travel  abroad, 
whether  on  a  French,  a  Russitfti.  or  a 
British  airplane.  They  are  going  to  spend 
money  abroad,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a 
drain  on  our  balance  of  payments.  But 
the  biggest  drain  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  going  to  be  when  TWA.  Pan- 
Am.  and  the  other  American  airlines 
have  to  take  American  dollars  and  spend 
them  in  Britain.  France,  and  Russia  I 
have  flown  In  Russian  aircraft,  and  If 
that  IS  a  fast  way  to  get  to  a  place,  I  will 
take  a  Russian  aircraft,  and  so  will  many 
other  Americanfi. 


I  submit  'hat  It  is  a  detrimental  factor 
to  our  economy  When  the  theory  of  bal- 
ance uf  payments  is  advanced  that  it 
operates  the  other  way.  I  think  it  does 
not 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Tlie  Senator  from 
Alaska  may  be  right  He  feel.s  very 
strongly  about  tWs.  He  Is  committed  to 
this  But  the  experts  from  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  Trea.sury  Department, 
and  the  Council  uf  Economic  .•Xdvi.sers. 
who  were  .selected  to  give  their  best  ob- 
jective opinion  In  this  area,  concluded 
that  we  would  have  a  loss  on  our  balance 
of  ;/ayment.s:  and  they  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  what  this  would  do  In  in- 
creasing American  travel  abroad.  They 
concluded  there  would  be  more  Amer- 
icans traveling;  abroad 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  .saying 
that  the  American  will  not  travel  abroad 
if  we  do  not  have  an  .American  SST.  that 
he  will  refu.se  to  buy  a  Russian  product 
or  a  French  iiroduct  Is  that  what  the 
committee  Is  saying.' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  What  the  commit- 
tee. I  think.  1,^  saying — they  found  that 
it  would  not  be  commercially  viable,  it 
would  not  be  economically  attractive: 
that  if  we  did  not  build  the  SST  and 
they  iiad  to  resort  to  the  Concorde,  they 
would  tly  the  747.  an  American  plane  If 
we  build  our  SST  transport,  more  will 
travel   abroad   and  spend  more   money. 

Mr  GRAVEL  I  submit  that  the  com- 
mittee IS  wrong  I  submit  the  inter- 
pretation IS  wrong 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  vield ' 

Mr  PF'.OXMIRE   I  viold. 

.Mr  MAGNUSON  The  trouble  is  there 
was  no  real  committee  This  was  a  croup 
or  a  panel  of  one  (ir  two  individuals  Tl\e 
Treasury  never  issued  a  formal  state- 
ment (>n  this  matter.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment never  i.-»sued  a  formal  state- 
ment on  this  matter.  This  discassion  of 
balance  of  payment.s  is  the  funniest 
economic  discussion  I  have  ever  lieard. 
If  the  plane  is  going  to  be  so  good  to 
cause  this  problem — the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  said  it  is  not  going  to  be  this 
good:   there  is  u  contradiction. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Neither  ls  the  British 
plane  or  the  Russian  plane  any  good:  and 
nobodv  IS  going  to  v.ant  to  fly  in  them 
at  a  fast  rate  of  speed  to  F'urope  or  to  any 
other  continent 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  do  not  think  it  will 
work,  but  I  may  be  wrong.  I  have  been 
wrong  before 

Mr  GRAVEL  If  it  is.  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  our  industrial  minds  and  at 
the  expen.se  of  our  rating  in  the  world  as 
a  superpower 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  nonsen.se.  It 
will  not  affect  cur  rating  in  the  world  as 
a  superpower  This  country  has  an  econ- 
omv  twice  as  big  as  the  Russians,  which 
is  the  next  biggest  This  country  has  just 
sent  men  to  the  moon,  which  gives  lis  an 
enormous  advantage. 

There  Is  no  compari.son  as  far  as  be- 
ing alicad  In  one  kind  of  aircraft  and 
eoing  to  the  mcHjn  and  being  .superior 
in  all  other  areas;  and  saying  that  be- 
cause they  have  a  certain  plane  before 
us  we  will  be  a  .second-rate  p<iwer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  remember  that  the 
Senator  wanted  to  cut  the  NASA  appro- 
priation  every   year.   I   have   been    the 


chairman.  I  do  not  vv-ant  to  interrupt  the 
Senator  because  I  will  put  in  the  Rf,  ,,^3 
answers  to  every  point  he  has  mad-:  1 
think  they  are  yood  answers.  I  would  like 
somebody  to  say  the  committee  said  i.iis 
or  the  Treasury  said  this,  or  the  C'.m- 
merce  Department  said  this.  I  ;.„ve 
never  read  anything  from  the  Secie'  irv- 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti-  .us- 
ury, or  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  ii  ad 
one  statement  by  Mr  Houthhaker  wiio 
said  this  is  going  to  bo  a  white  eleph.i'U. 
but  not  an  airline  company  in  the  c  .:i. 
try  said  that.  The  Senator  said  Mir"e. 
thing  about  the  fact  that  people  •.  ■  lid 
not  travel  on  it.  People  are  goln^  to 
travel  abroad,  whether  it  Is  on  Ameiuan 
planes.  British  planes,  or  French  planes 
I  have  sened  for  many  years  en  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  think  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  all  the.sc  rro- 
grams  Some  programs  are  called  .-  xlal 
programs.  Sometimes  I  wonder  what 
people  arc  thinking  when  they  say.  "Vou 
cannot  do  this  because  you  have  ;  ,  do 
.something  over  here."  The  Senator 
knows  that  all  of  these  things  can  be 
cut  out  over  here  and  because  tliat  is 
done  it  does  not  mean  that  the  ni  .ney 
can  be  moved  over  here  They  all  h.ave 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

This  IS  the  unly  thing  that  bo:iiers 
me.  We  just  finished  with  a  bill  whe;.'  we 
were  pretty  generous  in  what  wo  .ere 
dolni;.  But  sonioonc  has  to  pay  the  tixes 
to  pay  for  tlio  bill.  American  air  superior- 
ity means  just  that 

The  Senator  keeps  quoting  these  iico- 
ple — somebody  from  Wheaton  Col!f\!e. 
but  he  did  not  report  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  But  he  is  again  •  tlie 
supersonic  transport  I  would  like  to  i-.ave 
him  give  the  reasons.  Tlie  same  i.-.  true 
with  respect  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  If  the  Senator  wU 
permit  me  to  answer,  the  Senator 
broucht  up  this  man  Walgreen.  I  never 
said  he  represented  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  said  who  he  was  I  said  fhe 
Treasury  Department  made  an  answer 
to  the  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers.  The 
letter  is  dated  March  18.  1969.  Under 
Secretary  Paul  Volker  said: 

We  \^■()lUd  be  opposed  to  further  heavy 
commitments  of  Federal  funds  at  this  s:.Tse 
Proceeding  to  prototype  production  '.vou.d 
not  be  prudent  at  this  time. 

He   has   a   long  letter. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  talked  with  him 
He  voted  against  the  Space  Agency's  ap- 
propriation bill 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  shift- 
ing the  scenery  He  said  they  do  not  take 
a  position. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  should 
ask  Secretary  Kennedy  what  he  thinks 
about  It. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Kennedy  was  not 
appointed  by  President  Nixon  to  be  on 
our  panel.  Mr   Houthhaker  is  a  member 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  member  is  all 
you  have  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  There  are  only  three 
members.  They  could  not  have  all  three 
of  them  working  on  this.  He  spoke  for 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  He 
said  that  in  his  reports. 

Economics  and  design:    In  consider- 
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ing  the  economics  of  an  American  SST. 
experts  have  encountered  a  tremendous 
anuut  of  difBculty  in  coming  up  with  re- 
liable estimates.  The  President's  Ad  Hoc 
Economics  Panel  took  note  of  this,  and 
que.-tioned  the  feasibility  of  building  the 
SST.  given  the  enormous  amount  of  un- 
certainty: 

T:;e  Economic  Subcommittee  is  struck  by 
the  :.irge  amount  of  uncertainty  connected 
wlih  the  SST  program.  Almost  every  eco- 
nomic a.-ipect  of  the  program  reflects  un- 
veritiable  matters  of  Judgment  with  great 
variance  in  the  opinion  of  experts.  Probably 
the  -single  most  uncertain  aspect  of  the  whole 
program  relates  to  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whelier  an  SST  can  be  built  in  the  given 
tinif  that  will  meet  the  speclflcatlons  of 
beir.i;  efficient,  safe,  and  economical. 

The  Panel  observed  that  the  large 
element  of  doubt  could  lead  to  cost  esca- 
lation: 

These  comments  do  not  mean  that  we  be- 
\\e\c  that  the  plane  cannot  be  built  to  meet 
the  specifications  at  the  forecasted  costs 
but  simply  that  there  Is  a  large  element  of 
doutJt.  If  the  forecasts  turn  out  to  be  In- 
correct, costs  could  escalate  considerably. 

I  might  reiterate  that,  given  these  un- 
certainties, the  cost  escalation  of  which 
I  .'poke  earlier — escalation  which  could 
conceivably  drive  costs  as  high  as  $4  bil- 
lion—Is  well  within  the  realm  of  possibil- 
ity I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
the  experience  of  my  own  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  encoimtering  cost  over- 
run- and  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
heed  the  warning  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Panel 
on  Economics  and  keep  this  in  mind  in 
considering  the  SST  appropriations  re- 
quests. 

riie  SST's  design  and  specifications 
also  have  an  Impwrtant  bearing  on 
whether  the  Government  can  recoup  its 
Investment  in  the  SST.  The  contract  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Industrial 
matiufacturers  calls  for  royalty  pay- 
mcius  to  the  Government.  The  Govem- 
me;:t  expects  to  recoup  Its  investment  out 
of  t'le.se  royalty  payments.  But  tiie  def- 
inition of  what  will  constitute  a  "royalty- 
bearing  airframe"  for  purposes  of  re- 
co  itnng  the  Government  investment 
when  and  if  the  SST's  go  on  the  market  is 
so  Aorded  that  the  Government  might 
have  to  write  off  most  of  its  investment 
even  if  the  SST  is  successful. 

The  SST  airframe  Is  defined  for  pur- 
poses of  recoupment  as  one  principally 
of  titanium  structure  and  that  achieves 
or  IS  designed  to  achieve  a  maximum  safe 
crtiising  speed  of  not  less  than  mach  2.2 
nnr  more  than  mach  3.1. 

This  .section  of  the  contract — entitled 
•I-it-ancial  Plan  for  Future  Phases  of  the 
SST  Development  Program" — is  directed 
10  and  15  years  into  the  future.  Suppose 
another  metal  is  developed  with  proper- 
ties making  it  superior  to  titanium.  In 
fiun.  a  better  alloy  may  nlready  have 
bii  n  found.  The  .'.Ir  Force  has  been  con- 
diKtmg  extensive  experiments  with 
boron  filament.  What  is  to  prevent  Boe- 
i:i  •  from  abandoning  titanium  in  favor 
01  boron  filament,  if  that  proves  su- 
perior, 1  or  2  years  after  the  produc- 
tinn  stage  of  the  SST  program  had  been 
launched? 

Similarly,  what  is  to  prevent  them  from 


trimming  here  or  adding  there  In  order 
to  push  the  top  safe  cruising  speed  a  hair 
above  the  mach  3.1  specified  in  the  con- 
tract? 

The  airframe  definition  represents  an 
outrageous  blunder  on  the  part  of  the 
FAA.  It  can  have  nothing  but  unfortu- 
nate consequences.  It  will  result  In  one 
of  two  things :  Preventing  the  contractor 
from  adopting  desirable  major  changes 
to  improve  the  plane's  performance,  or 
bringing  about  the  complete  nullifica- 
tion of  the  royalty  plan  for  repaying  the 
Government  investment  because  the  pro- 
duction model  airframe  is  not  covered  by 
the  narrow  definition  in  the  contract. 

Finally,  another  loophole  which  could 
hamper  the  Government  recouping  on  its 
Investment  was  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Ad  Hoc  Economics  Panel.  The 
Panel  noted  that  Boeing  is  free  to  set 
the  price  of  the  SST,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly set  the  price  to  maximize  its 
own  profits.  This  might  not.  however 
maximize  the  number  of  SST's  sold. 
Since  Government  royalties  are  based  on 
a  per  plane  basis,  Boeing's  pricing  policies 
could  well  inflict  a  loss  on  the  Federal 
Government — while  earning  a  healthy 
profit  for  Boeing : 

It  should  be  noted  that  by  the  terms  of 
the  FAA-Boelng  contract,  Boeing  establishes 
the  price  of  the  plane.  Given  the  demand 
model  specified,  Boeing  .  .  .  could  make  more 
money  at  a  price  of  $40  million  than  at  a 
price  of  $37  million.  In  fact.  Boeing  could 
maximize  Its  profits  If  it  charged  about  $48 
million.  Such  a  price  would  reduce  sales  of 
planes  to  something  under  350.  This  would 
In  turn  reduce  government  royalties  to  the 
point  that  the  government  barely  got  Its 
money  back. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Panel's  cautionary  words 
are  well  worth  heeding. 

Basically,  the  question  is.  Will  the  SST 
be  profitable?  It  seems  to  th's  Senator 
that  we  should  not  have  to  answer  this 
question.  If  the  SST  is  profitable,  let  the 
airlines  develop  it  themselves.  And  if  it 
is  not,  the  Government  has  no  business 
developing  it.  As  matters  stand  now,  if 
the  SST  earns  a  profit,  the  airlines  stand 
to  gain;  if  it  loses,  the  Government  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  loss. 

Employment.  Both  the  Presidents  Ad 
Hoc  Panel  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
acknowledge  that  construction  of  an 
American  SST  wou^d  employ  thousands 
of  persons.  But  neither  f  nds  this  a  com- 
pelling reason  to  give  the  SST  the  green 
light. 

According  to  the  panel,  the  sudden 
demand  for  as  many  as  100.000  workers, 
in  a  period  of  relatively  full  employment 
such  as  we  now  have,  could  prove  infla- 
tionary : 

Under  the  FAA  base  case  the  SST  program 
may  generate  total  employment,  both  di- 
rect and  Indirect.  In  excess  of  100.000  work- 
ers, an  unknown  proportion  of  which  will 
result  from  relative  declines  In  other  parts  of 
the  aerospace  Industry.  This  employment  will 
be  highly  concentrated  In  professional,  man- 
agerial, skilled,  and  semi-skilled  occupa- 
tions which  in  a  period  of  full  employment, 
when  these  skills  are  In  short  supply,  may 
prove  Inflationary.  Very  few  unskilled  work- 
ers will  be  required.  However,  such  em- 
plojrment  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
Justification  for  proceeding  with  the  pro- 
gram but  only  as  a  dividend  from  it. 


The  Labor  Department  concurs,  point- 
ing out  that  the  demand  for  jobs  would 
occur  in  the  professional  and  technical 
areas  where  shortages  already  exist : 

The  net  employment  increase  from  SST 
production  would  likely  be  negUaihle  rmd 
would  occur  in  the  prr)fesslor.al  ?nd  'eciml- 
cal  categories  where  shortages  already  exist. 
The  project  would  have  practically  no  em- 
polyment  benefits  for  the  disadvantaged 
hardcore  unemployed  with  low  skill  level. 

Quite  clearly,  creation  of  new  jobs  con- 
stitutes no  justification  for  the  SST. 

Environmental  effects:  The  most  obvi- 
ous impact  that  the  SST  will  have  en  the 
environment  is  the  sonic  boom.  No  so- 
lution has  been  found  to  this  problem. 
Even  the  FAA,  which  is  prepared  to 
mask  over  all  the  SST's  other  difficulties, 
is  quite  candid  on  this  point: 

There  is  no  prospect  of  construction  of  a 
commercially  useful  SST  capable  of  operat- 
ing regularly  over  populated  areas  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

However,  the  FAA  in  the  past  has 
made  statements  which  demonstrate  an 
Incredibe  indifference  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  sonic  boom.  The  following  state- 
ment from  an  FAA  brochure  suggests 
that  the  FAA's  attitude  is  that  the  public 
is  just  going  to  have  to  live  with  the 
sonic  boom,  no  matter  how  destructive 
or  disturbing  it  may  be. 

Individuals  tend  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  an  Initially  disturbing  noise  once 
it  becomes  a  pattern  of  dally  life.  There  are 
noises  today  in  cities  and  in  small  towns  that 
are  taken  for  granted  which.  If  they  were  In- 
troduced as  new  noises,  would  c.^use  dis- 
turbances for  an  initial  period  of  time. 

The   FAA   refuses   to   recognize    that 
there  Is  just  no  parallel  between  the  loud 
din  of  everyday  life  in  the  20th  century 
and  the  destructive  menace  of  the  sonic 
boom.  Unsound  buildings  in  every  city 
would  crumble  to  the  ground  like  the 
"one-hoss  shay"  after  repeated  boora- 
ings.  Ancient  monuments  and  historic 
shrines  like  this  honored  building  would 
be    particularly    susceptible.    The    west 
front  of  the  Capitol,  we  have  been  told 
by  the  Architect,  is  so  unstable  that  It 
could  be  demolished  by  the  impact  of  a 
crash  at  National  Airport.  Imagine  what 
the  effect  of  10  or  20  loud  sonic  booms 
every  day,  week  in,  and  week  out,  might 
be.   This   is   not   science   fiction.   Much 
damage  has  already  been  done  by  mili- 
tary supersonic  flights,  yet  the  planes 
involved  were  comparatively  small  and 
the  areas  subjected  to  the  booms  sparse- 
ly  populated.   The   size   and   weight   of 
the  plane  are  the  primary  variables  in 
determining  the  size  of  the  boom.  The 
prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  in  Mesa  Verde 
National   Park,    as   one   example,   have 
been  seriously  damaged  by  sonic  booms, 
the  Interior  Department  disclosed  not 
long  ago. 

During  the  extensive  sonic  boom  tests 
over  Oklahoma  City  3  years  ago,  the 
average  boom  intensity  reached  during 
any  of  the  1,253  supersonic  flight  runs 
over  the  city  never  exceeded  1.6  pounds 
per  square  foot,  and  most  of  the  time 
not  more  than  1.2  pounds  per  square 
foot.  Yet,  the  FAA,  which  conducted  the 
tests,  received  nearly  5,000  formal  dam- 
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age  claims  and  a  total  of  more  than  15,- 
000  complaints  of  all  kinds  The  FAA 
said  that  in  an  opinion  sur\ey  it  did  at 
the  time,  27  percent  of  the  residents 
polled  said  the  booms  were  intolerable 
and  that  they  could  never  learn  to  live 
with  them.  That  27  percent  should  be 
compared  with  the  fact  that  only  22  per- 
cent of  our  people  on  the  basis  of  our 
estimates  will  use  the  SST 

However,  the  SST's  proponents  say 
all  this  Is  no  obstacle.  We  will  simply  fly 
the  SST  on  transoceanic  routes 

I  am  far  from  convinced  that  this  will 
solve  the  problem.  For  one  thing,  the 
bread  and  butter  routes  for  the  ma,jor 
airlines  have  always  been  the  overland 
routes.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  the 
advent  of  the  SST  to  chanee  this  The 
President's  ad  hoc  panel  on  the  environ- 
ment expressed  con.siderable  concern 
over  the  economic  pressure  to  fly  the 
SST  on  overland  routes  if  tran.soceanic 
routes  fall  to  produce  a  profit: 

The  Panel  !3  L-ognlzant  of  statements  and 
reports  to  '.he  effect  that  supersonic  flight 
over  U  3  cbritlnental  '.and  areas  U  not  con- 
templated a^rhU  time  and  that  SST  design 
and  development  is  prrx-eedlng  on  this  as- 
sumption However,  the  Panel  is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  economic  pres.sures  that 
will  be  e.xerted  !f  It  Is  subsequently  found 
that  the  economic  success  of  the  aircraft 
depends  on  overland  flights  at  supersonic 
speeds. 

Second,  even  with  traiLsoceanic  flights, 
the  occasional  superbooms  of  two  and 
three  tunes  nonnal  intensity  that  would 
inevitably  be  produced  by  nearly  every 
SST  flight  might  be  enough  to  ban  the 
SSTs  from  flying  over  heavily  traveled 
.-.ealanes  a.s  well.  If  this  happened,  the 
SST  would  be  so  restricted  it  probably 
would  not  carr\-  enough  payload  to  buy 
the  chewing  gum  .>tewardes.ses  hand  out 
before  takeoff.  SST  advocates  who  ad- 
mit the  ionic  boom  effect  would  prevent 
flights  over  populated  land  areas  have 
been  arguing  that  SST  ocean  flights 
would  be  enough  to  make  the  plane  a 
commercial  success.  Tlie  FAA  ha.s  said 
that  even  with  boom  restrictions  on  over- 
land tlight.-«.  500  SST.s  would  be  .-old  by 
1990  They  .>eem  to  discount  any  possi- 
bility of  scalane  restrictions.  But.  if  the 
sonic  boom  can  cause  .--evere  damage  on 
land,  then  it  can  cau.^e  damage  at  sea, 
too  The  shipping  and  fishing  industry  is 
not  likely  to  accept  iiues.-.ant  disruptive 
booming  without  protest.  And  they  by  no 
means  lack  political  clout. 

L^ust.  even  If  we  assume  that  the  SST 
could  fly  the  tran.soceanic  routes,  and 
that  such  rout<\s  would  produce  a  rea- 
sonable return,  what  about  landing?  The 
SST  has  to  take  off  and  land  in  popu- 
lated areas,  even  if  It  doesn  t  have  to  fly 
over  them  at  .supersonic  speeds 

And  heri'.  the  ad  noc  panel  on  the 
environment  has  another  discouraging 
finding  to  renoi  t  on  the  L;round.  the  SST 
is  si.muficantly  noisier  than  the  Boeing 
707  A  circular  contour  of  100  PNdb— 
perceived  noise  in  decibels — e.xtends 
.some  5.000  feel  in  all  directions  from  the 
SST  as  It  rolls  down  the  runway.  The 
pane!  concludes; 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  sum- 
marized ibove.  the  panel  is  of  the  opinion 
that    noise    levels   associated    with   SST   op- 


erations Will  exceed  100  PNrtb  over  large 
areas  surrounding  SST  alrporU'i  It  can  be 
expected,  iherelore,  that  significant  num- 
bers of  people  will  tile  complaints  and  resort 
to  legal  action,  and  that  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  the  exposed  population  will  find 
the  noise  intolerable  and  the  apparent  cau.se 
of  a  wide  variety  of  .idverse  effects 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senatur  from  Wisconsin  vield' 
Mr  PROXMIRE  lyield 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Schaefer  and  his  findings, 
but  I  must  say  that  in  this  field  he  is 
di.saereed  with  more  than  tie  is  agreed 
with  This  IS  .-ometiung  tliat  has  inter- 
ested me  for  some  years  The  Air  P'orce 
IS  very  much  interested  in  it.  too.  None 
of  our  scientists  have  come  up  with  any 
such  predictions.  The  danger,  if  there  is 
any  danger,  from  jet  engines  is  not  from 
contrails,  which  are  a  result  of  the  con- 
densation of  moisture,  which  disappear, 
but  the  di.scharee  of  black  exhaast  that 
we  see  around  the  airports  The  .scientists 
I  have  visited  with  on  this  .say  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  aircraft  Ilying  in  our 
country  to  bring  about  an  environmental 
effect  such  as  the  Senator  is  describing, 
and  Dr.  Schaefer  has  forecast  It  is  an 
interesting  forecast,  but  I  do  not  believe, 
listening  to  other  scientist  friends  of 
mine,  that  we  could  ever  have  this  come 
about,  especially  from  high-altitude  fly- 
ing. The  particles  the  Senator  .speaks  of 
just  are  not  there 

Contrails  can  be  caused  at  any  altitude 
if  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  compres- 
sion. We  find  it  on  wing  tips,  on  propel- 
ler tips,  in  the  compressors  of  turbine 
engines.  When  they  reach  the  altitude 
where  the  moisture  will  form  and  be 
'■onipressed.  it  goes  out.  There  is  nothing 
dirty  about  it 

Mr  PROXMIRE  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  think  that  is  a  temperate  and 
thoughtful  statement  and  I  appreciate 
it.  I  think,  however,  that  we  should  be 
concerned  with  what  was  the  finding 
of  the  expert  panel  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  the  basis  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Profes.sor  Schaefer. 

Here  is  what   the  panel   had  to  say: 

The  widespread  use  of  supersonic  trans- 
ports will  Introduce  Urge  quantities  of  water 
vapor  into  the  stratrjsphere  The  Intro- 

duction of  this  additional  water  vapor  into 
the  stratosphere  can  produce  two  effects 
which  may  be  important 

(1)  Persistent  contrails  might  form  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant  Increase   In   cirrus  clouds: 

i2i  There  fould  be  a  significant  Increase 
in  the  relative  humidity  of  the  stratosphere 
even  if  there  were  no  significant  increase  in 
the  extent  of  cirrus  cloudiness. 

Both  effects  would  alter  the  radiation  bal- 
ance and  thereby  possibly  affect  the  general 
circulation  of  atmospheric  components. 

Once  again,  there  are  exports  from 
the  Department  of  Interior.  HEW.  and 
the  Ot^ce  of  Science  and  Technology. 
These  were  t^eople  appointed  by  the 
President,  giving  their  export  and  un- 
biased views,  as  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  who  is  sympathetic  with  the  SST 
and  who  favors  its  development. 

Hazards  to  passengers:  The  Presi- 
dent's ad  hoc  panel  on  the  environment 
cited  a  number  of  potential  hazards  fac- 
ing the  wuuld-be  SST  pa.s.M'nger.  among 


them  the  stresses  associated  with  rapid 
accelerations,  gravitational  changes,  and 
reduced  barometric  pressure: 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  carefully  eva!- 
uate  the  Inherent  operational  and  eiivirfin- 
mental  hazards  that  will  be  encounte.ed 
while  accelerating  from  zero  to  Mach  3  a-ifl 
cruising  at  supersonic  speeds  In  a  !i..«tiif 
environment  Tas-sengers  and  crew  win  oe 
vulnerable  to  a  number  of  potentially  seri- 
ous physical,  physiological,  and  psychologi- 
cal stresses  associated  with  rapid  accelera- 
tion, gravitational  changes,  reduced  baro- 
metric pressure,  increa.sed  ionizing  radiation 
temperature  changes,  and  aircraft  nol.^o  and 
vibration 

In  addition,  the  panel  voiced  concern 
over  the  very  considerable  radiation 
hazard,  and  the  effect  of  continued  ex- 
posure upon  the  SST  crew: 

Tlie  radiation  hazard  would  be  approxi- 
mately 100  times  greater  than  at  croiiiid 
level  .\  flight  crew  exposed  for  600  i.ours 
annually  will  accumulate  0  85  rem  i  roent- 
gen-equlvalent-nian)  from  this  source  ■.'••ue 
When  this  value  is  compared  with  the  ::.ax- 
imiim  permissible  dose  of  0  5  rem  f  t  the 
general  public,  the  question  arises  whfher 
SST  crews  should  be  placed  In  the  ;^-.e- 
gory  of  radiation  workers  and  kept  tinder 
close  surveillance  The  advisability  oi  al- 
lowing pregnant  women,  especially  in  the 
first  trimester,  to  travel  In  these  planes,  and 
if  limiting  diagnostic  x-rays  for  indlvldmis 
who  fly  SST'.s  .ilso  need  to  be  considered 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  if 
the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  will  y:e'.d 
briefly  again.  I  think  the  scient:.st.>  are 
doing  what  a  lot  of  us  are  prone  to  do. 
and  that  is  to  take  the  maximum.  I  do 
not  believe  we  ct)uld  put  enough  aircraft 
in  the  air  actually  to  form  cirrus  cloud.s. 

In  World  War  II.  with  the  licavy 
bombei's.  where  we  had  formations  ft  as 
many  as  a  thousand  pulling  contrails.  I 
do  not  tliink  that  anybody  made  a  rt^port 
that  there  was  any  detecting  of  a  iiver 
of  clouds  formed  from  them.  I  do  r.ot 
think  anyone  made  a  report  that  there 
was  any  detection  of  a  layer  of  clouds 
forming  and  they  were  flying  at  an  i^lti- 
tude  of  above  35.000  feet.  We  can  -ee 
these  contrails  and  one  miaht  think  tiiat 
they  would  grow  into  a  cloud,  but  if  there 
is  any  wind  at  all.  and  there  would  be 
great  winds  in  this  situation,  thev  would 
drift  off. 

I  do  not  attach  any  danger  to  that  at 
all.  The  theory  is  correct.  If  a  total  cloud 
cover  could  be  collected  over  the  United 
States.  It  would  change  the  atmosphere 
It  would  chant;e  our  climate.  It  mii-'ht 
even  bring  some  water  to  Arizona.  Wiio 
knows. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Once  again  the  re- 
mar'cs  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  are 
thoughtful  and  temperate,  and  I  do  ap- 
preciate what  lie  has  said.  We  oui:ht  to 
recognize  that  we  are  taking  a  risk.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  answer  is.  This  is 
a  lo'v-priority  i)roJect  if  there  ever  was 
a  low-priority  project.  Yet  we  are  seek- 
ing S80  million  to  go  ahead  with  a  plane 
that  will  t)c  able  to  fly  a  little  faster  over- 
seas, for  the  benefit  of  only  a  few.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  tremendous  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer, we  have  a  serious  .sonic  boom.  We 
have  a  really  serious  danger.  It  may  be 
that  the  chances  are  only  20  or  30  per- 
cent, but  there  is  a  serious  danger  in  tiie 
pollution  of  our  atmosphere. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 

moment. 

Here  is  what  the  panel  said  as  far  as 
the  crew  is  concerned : 

The  radiation  hazard  would  be  approxl- 
m.itely  100  times  greater  than  at  ground 
jevel  A  flight  crew  exposed  for  600  hours 
annu.illv  will  accumulate  0  85  REM  (roent- 
een-equlvalent-man)  from  this  source  alone. 
When  this  value  Is  compared  with  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  dose  of  0.5  REM  for  the 
general  public,  the  question  arises  whether 
SST  crews  should  be  placed  In  the  category 
of  radiation  workers  and  kept  under  close 
surveillance. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  bring  this  in  as 
any  scare  finding,  but  I  say  once  again 
here  Is  a  finding  by  a  panel  of  competent 
experts  who  are  warning  us  that  there  Is 
a  very  serious  health  hazard.  I  am  sure 
crews  would  not  be  allowed  to  fly  under 
those  circumstances,  but  here  is  another 
reason  why  It  could  fall  and  lose  us  this 
enormous  investment  if  we  Insist  on 
golnu'  ahead  with  it  without  getting  more 
breakthroughs  in  this  area. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  may  point  out 
that  flying  in  a  modem  jet  transport  has 
health  hazards  also.  Already  airlines  are 
having  trouble  as  a  result  of  the  experi- 
ence of  people  fiylng  in  humidity  zero, 
who  drink  too  much  coffee.  A  good  friend 
of  mine,  a  psychiatrist,  has  been  hired 
bv  tiie  airlines  to  make  a  study  of  the 
problem  of  flying  east  to  west  and  west 
to  ea.st.  In  fact.  It  will  be  found  that  most 
pilots  on  airlines  who  are  over  40  years 
old  are  flying  north  to  south  and  south 
to  north. 

So  there  are  hazards  today  of  an  en- 
vironmental nature  because  of  the  prob- 
lems of  aircraft,  but  they  are  not  prob- 
lems we  cannot  overcome. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  vibra- 
tion, we  cannot  have  vibration  in  an  air- 
crai;  that  flies  that  fast.  It  would  have  to 
be  t  hminated  before  it  got  off  the  ground. 
Tl'.e  noise  level  of  the  aircraft  would 
probably  be  less  than  the  noise  level 
today.  If  this  were  turned  over  to  Ralph 
Nader,  he  would  make  a  big  thing  out  of 
It. 


.Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  makes 
a  I'od  point.  There  are  dangers  in  ev- 
eiTthlng  we  do.  There  are  plenty  of  dan- 
gers 111  automobiles  and  flying  at  sub- 
sonic speed,  but  the  dangers  here  appear 
to  be  of  a  different  nature.  The  effects  of 
100  times  the  ordinary  radiation  expo- 
sure en  a  crew  seem  to  me  to  justify  giv- 
ini;  us  some  concern. 

11  would  be  different  if  it  were  said 
that  we  have  to  make  progress,  that  we 
cannot  be  afraid  of  what  might  happen. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  going  ahead 
with  the  AMSA.  the  supersonic  bomber, 
in  which  all  this  can  be  studied.  Then 
wiien  we  make  a  breakthrough  on  the 
hraith  effects  of  supersonic  speed,  we 
will  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  proceed 
\Mth  a  plane  that  can  solve  the  problems, 
and  not  be  faced  with  the  difficult  and 
serious  difficulties  I  have  outlined. 

Tcclniologual  fallout:  In  a  number  of 
quarters  I  have  seen  it  argued  that  we 
should  build  the  SST  because  its  tech- 


nology will  improve  our  national  research 
and  development  posture.  I  have  always 
fotmd  such  arguments  totally  without 
merit.  Why  build  one  airplane  or  weap- 
ons system  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing cr  doing  research  or  something  else? 

In  any  event,  the  President's  ad  hoc 
panel  on  technological  fallout  lays  this 
argument  to  rest: 

Although  past  experience  has  in  many 
cases  demonstrated  that  predictions  of  tech- 
nological fallout  can  be  extraordinarily  con- 
servative when  projected  over  a  number  of 
years  into  the  future,  we  nevertheless  find 
claims  for  technological  fallout  from  the  SST 
Program  to  be  generally  unconvincing. 

The  Department  of  Labor  concurs: 
Technological  spill  over  benefits  appear  to 
be  negligible. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  the 
Senate  decides  to  approve  funds  for  the 
SST,  it  ought  to  do  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
SST's  own  merits,  such  as  they  are.  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  some  hoped-for  but 
unexpected  side  benefits  which  develop- 
ers might  stumble  upon. 

National  prestige:  I  suspect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  national  prestige  is  the  real 
reason  for  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
request  funds  for  SST  development. 
Every  other  possible  justification  has 
been  thoroughly  considered  and  com- 
pletely dismissed  by  the  President's  ad 
hoc  committee. 

The  competition  is  there.  Both  the 
Concorde,  built  by  the  Anglo-French  al- 
liance, and  the  Russian  version  of  the 
SST,  are  already  well  underway.  The 
challenge  to  American  ingenuity  has 
been  made.  Can  we  meet  the  challenge? 
I  strongly  urge  this  subcommittee  not 
to  be  swayed  by  an  emotional  argument 
such  as  this.  A  vote  against  the  SST  isn't 
an  unpatriotic  vote,  or  a  vote  against  the 
American  industry,  or  anything  of  that 
nature.  A  vote  against  the  SST  is  a  vote 
for  commonsense. 

Mr.  President,  m  response  to  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  national  prestige.  I 
ask — how  many  times  must  we  prove 
ourselves?  Just  4  months  ago.  the  United 
States  succeeded  In  landing  two  Ameri- 
cans on  the  moon.  Yesterday  saw  the 
conclusion  of  another  successful  Ameri- 
can fiight  to  the  moon.  Our  industry  is 
second  to  none;  our  standard  of  Uving 
is  the  envy  of  the  world:  our  political 
processes  have  set  the  standard  for  many 
of  the  world's  emerging  nations.  But  this 
country  must  recognize  that  it  cannot 
be  first  in  everything;  our  resources  are 
just  not  infinitely  expandable. 

The  American  drive  to  succeed  has 
brought  this  country  to  where  it  is  today. 
1  am  all  for  it.  I  would  not  have  it  any 
other  way.  But  there  are  limits.  We  have 
to  draw  the  line  somew^here. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  State  De- 
partment concurs  in  this  view.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  March  26,  1969.  the  Department 
stated: 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  base  the  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  the  project  on  .my  gen- 
eralized concept  of  enh.incement  oi  US. 
prestige,  or  the  like. 


Of  course,  even  if  we  do  go  ahead  with 
the  SST  now,  it  is  o.uite  clear  that  this  is 
a  race  that  we  cannot  win.  The  Con- 


corde and  the  Russian  SST  are  already 
off  the  ground,  and  are  expected  to  be 
operational  by  the  early  1970's.  The  U.S. 
SST  cannot  be  operational  imtil  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  decade  at  the  earliest. 
Clearly,  this  is  a  race  that  the  United 
States  cannot  win  anyway.  Why  get  into 
it? 

Moreover,  there  are  tangible  benefits 
to  holding  back  development.  Developers 
of  the  SST  say  that  the  American  SST 
is  designed  to  be  a  second  generation 
SST.  If  that  is  the  case,  logic  dictates 
that  we  wait  until  the  Concorde — or  the 
Rtissian  version — is  developed,  and  find 
out  how  those  first  generation  SST's 
work  out. 

Mr.  President,  American  industry  can 
win  the  SST  race,  but  not  with  this  one 
kind  of  plane,  which  we  know  now  can- 
not solve  the  sonic  boom  problem.  As 
long  as  we  cannot  .solve  the  sonic  boom 
problem,  as  long  as  we  have  the  sonic 
boom,  we  cannot  make  productive  flights. 
The  plane  that  is  going  to  win.  the  plane 
that  is  going  to  take  the  brass  ring,  the 
plane  that  is  going  to  pay  off,  the  plane 
that  Is  going  to  beat  the  French,  English, 
or  Russian  plane  is  a  plane  that  Is  de- 
signed in  such  a  way  that  the  sonic  boom 
can  be  eliminated  or  greatly  reduced. 

There  are  real  prospects  for  that,  and 
many  experts  feel  that  we  can  have  that 
kind  of  breakthrough  and  have  it  in  a 
relatively  short  time. 

For  example,  a  study  was  made  by  Dr. 
Scott  Rethorst,  president  of  the  Vehicle 
Research  Corp.,  of  Pasadena.  Calif., 
which  demonstrates  that  major  reduc- 
tions in  the  sonic  boom  are  achievable. 

This  finding  was  studied  by  the  SST 
and  Sonic  Boom  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  also  by 
the  President's  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Both  believed  that  the  Vehicle 
Research  Corp..  proposal  was  promising, 
and  arranged  for  tests  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract with  the  Air  Force.  Furthermore, 
an  independent  study  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity has  also  been  conducted,  and  they 
reached  the  same  conclusion. 

But  it  is  too  late  to  incorporate  that 
breakthrough  into  this  SST.  All  this  in- 
ve.stment  will  be  lost,  so  that  to  go  ahead 
with  this  supersonic  transport  now,  un- 
der those  circumstances,  will  cost  the 
taxpayer  billions  of  dollars  and  the  tax- 
payer will  lose  that  money  unless  we 
have  a  breakthrough.  To  go  ahead  now. 
it  seems  to  me.  is  tmwise. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  there  any  indication 
at  all  when  they  think  the  time  for  a 
breakthrough  will  be? 

Mr.  PROXNURE.  There  is  no  way  to 
teD.  It  could  come  in  a  year  or  two.  but  we 
may  not  have  the  breakthrough. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  It  might  also  be  in  the 
next  8  years,  and  of  course  this  airplane 
w  ill  not  be  operable  for  8  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  and  the  finding 
of  the  panel  is  that  these  so-called  com- 
petitive foreign  planes  cannot  compete. 
They  cannot  fly  over  land;  that  Ameri- 
can tourists  and  others  who  would  use  the 
planes  will  use  the  747. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  just  briefly  men- 
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tlon  one  sentence  or  so  from  each  of  the 
agencies  whose  views  were  solicited  by 
the  President. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
said: 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  prestige  .thread 
wi;i  be  enhanced  by  concentration  on  white 
elephants  Our  recommendation,  therefore,  is 
that  no  funds  for  proto*:,-pe  construction  t>e 
Included  In  the  1970  budget 

You  can  argue  all  you  want  to  about 
how  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
are  not  experts  on  aviation  The  fact  is 
that  they  are  the  best  economists  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  find. 
and  they  are  experts  on  our  economy 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Yes.  but  the  Coun- 
cil did  not  say  that.  One  member  .said  it 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Let  me  read  what 
Mr  Houthhaker  said 

Mr  ^AGNUSON  But  he  is  only  one 
member 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  He  is  one  member, 
and  let  me  read  what  he  said: 

The  opinion  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  on  this  proposal  is  determined  pri- 
marily bv  "the  ?reat  uncertainties. 

And  so  on  He  did  not  say.  That  is  what 
I  say  "  He  said  this  :s  what  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Well,  I  do  not  want 
to  ar?ue  with  the  Senator 

Mr  PROXMIRE  He  .sees  the  other 
two  members  every  day.  and  I  do  not 
think  he  would  make  that  statement 
without  consultmu  them  He  is  not  irre- 
sponsible 

The  Department  of  Labor  said: 

No  case  can  be  made  >n  econnmlc  e;roun<l8 
for  proceedlDjf  with  .SST  development^ 

The  Labor  Department,  incidentally,  is 
quahfled  to  speak  on  the  impact  this 
would  have  on  the  economy,  and  on  em- 
ployment. 

The  Treasury  Department — and  their 
views  have  been  challenged,  but  they 
made  the  statement: 

We  would  be  opposed  to  heavy  further 
commitment  of  Federal  funds  at  this  stage. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
in  the  executive  office  of  the  President 
said:  ••" 

On  the  whole,  I  come  out  negative  on  the 
desirability  of  further  government  subsidy 
for  the  development  of  this  plane,  anvl  would 
•iug^est  that  the  possibility  be  explored  of 
turning  the  remainder  of  the  development 
and.  of  course  all  other  production  expendi- 
tures, over  to  private  enterprise 

That  is  Dr  DuBridKi',  from  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology 

So  here  is  an  extremely  risky  project, 
for  which  the  taxpayer  is  asked  to  be 
the  patsy.  The  chance  of  an  overrim  is 
immense.  It  is  more  than  possible.  It  is 
very  probable — and  a  big  overrun.  The 
chance  of  not  coming  out  at  all  is  tireat. 
If  they  sell  139  planes,  or  200  planes,  or 
250  planes,  Boeing  makes  a  profit,  but 
the  taxpayer  loses. 

The  threat  to  our  environment,  even 
if  It  succeeds  pretty  well — as  a  matt«>r  of 
fact,  the  more  It  succeeds,  the  greater 
the  threat  to  the  environment — in  terms 
of  sonic  boom  and  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion, is  very  serious.  The  sonic  boom 
problem  may  be  solved  with  another 
plane,  but  not  with  this  one.  To  the  ex- 
tent  that   this  one   succeeds,   and   pre- 


empts the  area,  we  will  have  to  live  with 
the  sonic  boom. 

But  above  all.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question  of  buyers,  even  if  every  ques- 
tion is  re.solved  for  the  SST,  what  do  we 
buy''  We  buy  a  commeicial  ■•■\a.ne  Who 
benefits^  The  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
population  who  tly  overseas  regularly. 
What  IS  the  benefit  A  few  hours  saved. 
Our  other  priorities,  in  housing,  in 
education,  in  poverty,  in  tax  relief,  and 
the  efTect  this  will  have  on  Inflation — 
all  of  these  things,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
persuade  any  reasonable  Senator  that 
this  IS  something  we  can  certainly  post- 
pone this  year. 

And,  Mr  President,  we  all  know  from 
the  editorials  we  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers, whether  con.servative.  liberal,  or 
middle  of  the  road,  that  this  has  become 
a  symbol  of  waste,  a  svmbol  of  misplaced 
priorities  The  American  people  recog- 
nize, when  you  say  "super.sonic  trans- 
port." that  the  Government  is  foolishly 
u'oing  ahead  with  a  program  to  benefit 
a  very  few  people,  at  enormous  cost,  for 
which  they  are  likely  to  have  to  pay. 
Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr  MAGNTSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to 
me' 

Mr  STEyNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washinrrton 

Mr  MAGNTSON  Mr  President,  there 
are  many  things  I  could  say  in  artswer 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  the 
committ<*es  he  refers  to.  which  he  did 
not  read  at  all  There  Ls  not  one — the 
committees  never  did  sugge.st.  anv  of 
them,  that  we  should  ^top  the  production 
of  this  airplane,  and  I  will  put  that  in 
the  Recokd 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  Mr. 
Walgreen,  or  Mr  Booz.  or  those  r^eople. 
I  suppose  they  have  their  own  opinions. 
I  did  not  hear  about  Booz  tonight,  or 
that  old  ri'port. 

But  I  have  some  thiii'ts  thnt  the  Sf>n- 
ator  brought  up  to  which  I  hive  replied 
in  writing  in  the  form  of  stating  issues 
and  answers,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  he  said  that  could  be  possi- 
ble. ,'\nd  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  to  put 
that  resp<5nse  in  the  Record  at  this  [X)int. 
There  being  no  obie^-tion.  a  document 
entitled  "SST  Issues  and  .Answers"  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

SST  I'=slt:s  \nd  .\nswers 
President  Nixon  has  aunwiinccd  his  ftr->ng 
?;upport  for  'he  supersonic  transport  develop- 
ment program  The  appropriations  bill  to  fl- 
nance  the  Joint  government-industry  de- 
velopment project  Is  now  before  the  Congress 
The  SST  program  is  controversial  It  has 
strong  support  and  considerable  opposition 
There  ,ilso  is  quite  a  bit  of  confusion  about 
the  U  S  SST  prog.'am  and  the  operailonul  as- 
pects of  the  airplane 

Listed  below  are  some  cjf  the  Issues  wiilch 
have  been  raised  against  the  SST  and  the 
answers  relevant  to  that  issue 

THE    I-S.SITT 

Pressing  social  needs  In  many  areas  should 
make  the  SST  program  a  low-prlorlty  Item 
We  should  spend  the  money  elsewhere 
The  ansuer 

SST  proponents  are  aware  of  other  na- 
tional prlurltles  However,  the  SST  program 
can  be  a  plus  fact,  r  In  providing  Jobs  and  a 
■substantial  tax  base  to  support  other  na- 
tional needs  The  prototype  development  pro- 


gram will  provide  direct  employment  for 
about  20.000  people  at  peaK  activity  lu  >  .ir;y 
1971,  and  about  lialf  of  these  people  will  W(.rk 
for  subcontractors  and  suppliers  in  states 
throughout  the  nation 

The  product l..n  program  for  commt^rriai 
SSTs  will  employ  about  50,000  people  at  jienis 
production  About  half  of  these  w;:;  ijj 
subcontractor  and  supplier  employees  v.i.th 
companies  In  most  of  the  continental  I'l.'.ed 
States  If  the  secondary — or  "multiplier  t;. 
fects  are  considered,  the  SST  production  pro- 
gram will  provide  employment  at  peak 
activity  for  more  than  150,000  people. 

THE    ISStTE 

The  government  Is  giving  a  subsidy  with 
taxpayer's  money  to  support  what  wi::  t>«  a 
commercial  venture 

The  anxtcer 

The  money  being  provided  for  the  \  r  to. 
type  production  program  Is  tiof  a  subskiv  It 
is  an  investment  In  the  future  Tlie  ^■<,v. 
ernmenf.s  share  of  the  development  ^ts 
win  t>e  repiUd  In  full  by  the  time  the  i(>th 
SST  Is  sold,  and  when  500  SSTs  are  sr.;,i  -he 
government  will  receive  an  .addltlon.il  ;tt\irn 
of  al)Out  *1  billion  on  its  Investment. 
THE  issn: 

If  the  SST  program   Is  so  prcmlsini.'    why 
not  let  private  Industry  finance  the  proitr.ira? 
Why  should  the  government  be  Involved? 
The  ansicer 

The  amount  of  money  required  fi  r  i.^e 
development  of  two  SST  prototype  .:\:  r.,ft 
will  amount  to  about  $1.5  billion,  lncli;.i:.ng 
substantial  contributions  by  private  indus- 
try. T\ie  government's  share  is  about  Jl  :;  ijil- 
lion  Including  faculties.  Boeing  will  -  ■  m- 
mlt  $211  million  for  the  prototype  proi-nm: 
General  Electric  $91  million.  The  airlines 
have  invested  about  $60  million  at  risk  ;  :us 
an  additional  $20  million  in  delivery  po.si:ion 
payments 

This  Is  a  lot  of  money  No  private  ton:;  iny 
has  the  financial  reserves  for  such  a  con..'nii- 
ment.  The  $15  billion  sum  i  wiilch  lnc:.;Ues 
$307  million  for  the  competitive  d.vicn 
phase  I  Is  an  ;unount  equal  to  twice  the  net 
wortii  of  The  Boeing  Company,  By  compari- 
son, Boeing's  Investment  In  the  707  prot  :vpe 
wsLs  $16  million,  which  seemed  like  re- 
mendous  risk  to  the  company  15  year-  ito. 
The  SST  program  is  a  Joint  venture  wit:,  -he 
government,  the  manufacturers  and  the  .;r- 
Unes  sharing  the  risks  :ind  the  rewards  ::  'r.e 
program  Is  successful 

THE     ISSCE 

Whv  ilo  we  need  an  SST''  Present  sub-onic 
Jets  are  fast  enough. 

The  ansuer 

Tills  same  sort  of  argument  was  advi:.  ed 
when  the  first  commercial  Jet  traiL-;  rts 
were  under  development  History  h.as  ;.-  ed 
that  the  traveling  public  welcomed  the  :.ew 
level  of  speed  and  comlon  provided  ('.  'ci 
transports  Tlie  200-mile-an-hour  speed  in- 
crease provided  by  the  subsonics  comp  ;res 
with  a  1 .200-mile-an-hour  incre.vse  '.vTth  'he 
US  .SST  Plight  Limes  on  long-ranKC  .er- 
water  route  i  where  the  SSTs  will  be  u.-ed) 
will  cut  travel  time  more  than  half  Time  ;s  a 
valuable  commodity  The  .-sST  will  sa\e  1  'iite 
chunks  .>f  time  for  intercontinental  tra\tiers 
If  one  pushed  this  '  wlio  needs  It"  argument 
to  the  extreme,  we  would  still  be  walklne  'Or 
f>erhaps  ndlng  horses i  .tnd  the  sail-dr:.en 
Clipper  Ships  would  remain  as  queens  oi  ne 
seas 

THE     ISSUE 

So  SSTs  are  inevitable  Why  do  we  :;"''d 
one  now'.'  Why  not  wait  for  a  few  years  '  :  '11 
our  nation's  priorities  and  Its  bank  ace.  '.  .'s 
are  In  better  shape.' 

The  answer 

The   rest  of   the  world   Isn't  waiting     The 

technology  "genie"  isn't  native  to  the  I'nr.ed 

States,  and  It  c.ui't  be  stoppered  m  .i  !)».::le 

because  we're  afraid  of  it  or  don't  understand 
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,t  The  proper  utilization  of  technology  Is 
the  key  ingredient.  The  French  British  Con- 
ci)rde  and  the  Russian  Tu-144  are  in  flight 
te^t  programs  and  have  flown  supersonlcally. 
The  Concorde  will  enter  the  market  In  1973, 
n^r-rding  to  French  officials.  Seventy-four 
Concordes  have  been  ordered  by  major  air- 
lines, more  than  half  by  U.S  carriers.  Air- 
lines have  to  compete,  and  they  will  compete 
,iUi  the  aircraft  required.  They  would  prefer 
V  >r~  equipment,  but  they  will  use  what  Is 
available, 

THE    ISSUE 

SO  forelgn-buUt  SSTs  are  flying.  What  dif- 
ference does  that  make?  If  they're  that  far 
ahe;Kl  why  not   let  them  have  the  market? 
\Vp  can't  catch  up  anyway. 
Thr  anncer 

The  most  it-cent  government  and  Industry 
studies  indicate  that  we  are  talking  about  a 
$25  billion  SST  market  between  now  and 
1991)  The  U.S.  SST  can  capture  about  $20 
biilion  of  this  market.  We  are  behind,  but 
if  we  proceed  now  we  will  be  competitive 
bpciuse  the  US  SST  will  carry  more  than 
twice  as  manv  people  400  miles  an  hour  faster 
10  their  destination  The  same  situation  pre- 
vallvd  in  1952  wi.en  British  Comets  Intro- 
Qucf  1  Jet  travel  T\\e  Boeing  707  did  not  enter 
roniniercial  service  until  1958  but  within  two 
or  three  ve.irs  it  i  and  the  DC-8)  had  taken 
over  a  ma  lor  share  of  the  market.  Between 
80  .ind  90  percent  of  the  aircraft  flying  for 
airlines  of  the  Western  nations  are  built  in 
the  United  States.  The  reasonsi  the  U.S. 
bmlds  a   better,   more  efficient  airplane. 

There's  another  side  to  the  coin.  It  shows 
tli.\t  we  should  proceed  now.  The  French, 
Briti.^h  and  Pitsslans  are  gaining  valuable 
experience  from  their  flight  test  programs. 
Our  present  U.S.  SST  de.slgn  Is  far  superior 
to  theirs,  but  knowledge  being  gained  by 
forelcn  manufacturers  could  enable  them  to 
de'eiop  a  second  generation  Concorde  or 
Tu  1 44,  offering  comparable  performance  to 
the  U.S  i^roduct  before  we  are  ■well  advanced 
In  via-  production  program.  If  that  were  to 
happen  our  share  of  the  potential  market 
would  be  seriously  threatened.  We  can  meet 
that  competitive  threat  if  we  move  forward 
on  our  present  schedule  which  would  pro- 
vide   U.S.    SSTs    for    commercial    service    in 

197f!, 

THE    ISSCTE 

Ti-.e  SST  will  have  an  imfavorable  effect 
on  the  nation's:  balance  of  payments  because 
US.  tounst-s  will  tr.ivel  overseas  and  spend 
their  money. 

The  answer 

ir  so  inclined,  U.S.  tourists  will  travel  over- 
se.is  m  Concordes  (or  even  Tu-144«)  to  spend 
their  money.  Actually,  the  foreign  tourist 
coming  to  the  United  States  also  spends 
money,  and  the  number  of  foreign  visitors 
ro.^iln^  in'o  tho  United  States  has  been  in- 
cre.islng  In  recent  years. 

But  more  important,  the  sale  of  U.S.  SSTs 
to  world  airlines  will  bring  In  about  $12 
billion  I  the  sale  of  500  SSTs  by  1990  Includes 
270  sales  to  foreign  airlines  I.  If  our  nation 
did  not  liave  an  SST,  domestic  airlines 
would  be  forced  to  purchase  foreign  equip- 
ment, resulting  in  a  net  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  amounting  to  about  $16  billion. 

THE    ISStTE 

The    SST    will    create    lilgh    sound    levels 
.-iround  airport*  and  its  sonic  l>oom  will  dis- 
turb imlllons  of  people  every  day.  The  boom 
will  also  destroy  buildings,  etc. 
The  answer 

No  one  In  the  United  States  or  other  popu- 
lated areas  around  the  world  will  hear  a 
sotiic  t>oom  created  by  the  S6T.  Secretary  of 
Traiisportatlon  John  Volpe  has  made  that 
clear  The  SST  will  be  flown  at  supersonic 
speeds  only  over  the  oceans  and  unpopulated 
are.is  such  as  the  polar  regions.  The  entire 
SST  program  is  based  on  that  premlae. 


The  SST's  design  Is  such  that  it  can  fly  ef- 
ficiently for  hundreds  of  mllee  at  subsonic 
speeds.  On  takeoff  from  gateway  airports  the 
SST  will  not  reach  supersonic  speed  until  it  is 
at>out  100  nalles  away  from  the  coast.  Actual- 
ly, at  the  cruise  altitude  at  supersonic  flight 
(60,000  to  70,000  feet)  the  boom  created  over 
the  oceans  by  the  SST  will  not  be  severe- 
only  about  l/25th  of  that  required  to  break 
windows,  for  example.  However,  the  issue  is 
academic.  No  one  In  populated  areas  will 
hear  the  sonic  boom. 

Now,  let's  talk  about  engine  noise.  The  QE 
engines  are  by  far  the  most  powerful  ever 
built.  They  will  make  more  noise  on  the  air- 
port than  present  engines,  but  this  great 
power  win  permit  them  to  rise  quickly  over 
the  community  on  takeoff  and  the  engine 
sound  win  be  less  than  today's  Jets  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  end  of  the  airport. 
Using  today's  yardsticks  for  measuring  sound, 
the  U.S.  SST  will  be  significantly  quieter 
than  today's  jets  on  both  the  cUmb-out  and 
the  approach  path.  On  the  airport  the  "side- 
line" noise  Is  stni  a  problem.  The  FAA  knows 
it,  we  laiow  it  and  General  Electric  knows  it. 
and  we  are  devoting  intensive  efforts  on 
sound  suppression  devices.  We  know  what 
has  to  be  done  and  we  believe  we  can  meet 
the  "on  airport"  noise  level  requirements  for 
the  production  airplanes. 


THE   ISSUE 

The  SST  will  cost  so  much  to  operate  that 
airlines  can't  afford  it. 

The  ansiver 

A  year  or  so  ago  our  studies  indicated  that 
direct  operating  costs  for  the  SST  would 
be  fairly  high.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
devoted  considerable  time  to  an  in-depth 
economic  study.  We  separated  out  all  the 
cosi;  factors  (fuel,  maintenance,  crew  costs, 
turn-around  time,  load  factors),  and  devel- 
oped a  mathematical  model  of  world  airline 
operations  in  the  1980  time  period.  We  fed 
this  Information  Into  a  computer  and  "flew" 
some  500  SSTs  on  long-range  routes,  using 
flight  schedules  of  today's  airlines.  The  re- 
sults surprised  us,  because  they  showed  that 
the  total  operating  costs  of  the  U.S.  SST  were 
substantially  better  than  the  707-type  air- 
craft, and  were  competitive  with  the  440-seat 
747  in  the  early  1980s.  In  fact,  the  U.S  SST 
•will  be  more  economical  to  operate  than  the 
747  in  the  late  1980s. 


THE    ISSUE 

The  SST  Is  an  advanced  aircraft  that  Is 
too  complicated  to  build  and  won't  be  suit- 
able for  today's  airports  even  if  we  build  It. 

The  ansu-er 
The  U.S.  SST  is  an  advanced  teciinology 
aircraft — the  only  advanced  technology  com- 
mercial aircraft  under  design  in  the  United 
States  today.  That's  why  the  prototype  pro- 
duction program,  is  eo  important.  The  proto- 
types are  flying  test  beds  which  will  demon- 
strate systems  design  In  actual,  flight  condi- 
tions. 

Even  so,  the  design  Itself  Is  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  will  be  a  fixed- wing  delta 
with  a  wide  wing  span  and  conventional  tall. 
This  design  makes  it  possible  to  utilize  high 
lift  devices  similar  to  these  in  use  on  other 
Boeing  jets.  The  Boeing  design  offers  excellent 
low-speed  capability,  which  is  very  impor- 
tant for  commercial  operations.  The  fixed- 
wing  U.S.  SST  has  behind  it  more  than 
2.000,000  engineering  man-hours  of  design 
analysis  In  wind  tunnels,  computers  and  con- 
figuration studies. 

The  SST  is  designed  for  operations  from 
existing  international  airports.  No  modiflca- 
tlons  to  runways  will  be  necessary.  By  the 
time  it  enters  commercial  service  in  1978, 
airports  and  loading  docks  will  have  been 
developed  to  take  care  of  the  747  and  the 
other  large  capacity  subsonic  jets.  The  SST 
will  use  these  same  facilities. 


RADIATION    HAZARDS 

Plight  crews  will  be  exposed  to  radiation 
hazards. 

Comment 

Passengers  will  be  subjected  to  less  radia- 
tion exposure  per  SST  trip  than  the  same 
trip  in  subsonic  aircraft  due  to  difference  in 
exposure  duration. 

Radiation  exposure  levels  of  0  5  rem    per 
year  are  considered  by  the  U.S.  Federal  Radi- 
ation Council  to  be  acceptable  for  the  gen- 
eral   public.    Study    by    British    Ministry    of 
Technology   IRAE  TR  68286)   concludes  that 
the   accumulated  radiation  dose  of  Mach  3 
SST  pilot  flying  600  hour: ,  year  at  high  lati- 
tudes  would    be   0,61    rem  year,   and    at   low 
latitudes    0.25    rem  year.    From    a    practical 
point   of  view,  normal  crew  scheduling  em- 
ployed bv  the  airlines  results  in  a  given  crew 
flying  several  different  routes  in  a  year,  most 
of  which  would  be  in  an  area  of  much  lower 
radiation   Intensity.   This   operational    prac- 
tice   precludes    the   possibility   that   an   SST 
flight  crew  would  exceed  the  radiation  level 
established  for  the  general  public. 
Reference 
Ad  Hoc  Report  of  the  Environmental  and 
Sociological   Panel,  Page    14.  Paragraph   G  of 
Hazards  to  Passengers  and  Crew. 
Stiteme-rit 
The   radiation   hazard   would   be   approxl- 
matelv    100    times    greater    than    at   ground 
level,  "a   flight  crew   exposed   for   600   hours 
annuallv  will   accumulate   0,85   rem    (roent- 
gen-equlvalent-man)  from  this  source  alone. 
When  this  value  is  compared  with  the  Maxi- 
mum  Permissible   Dose   of   0.5   rem   for   the 
general  public,  the  question  arises  whether 
SST  crews  should  be  placed  in  the  category 
of   radiation  workers  and   kept  under  cloe 
surveillance. 

Comment 

Passengers  will  be  subjected  to  less  radia- 
tion exposure  per  SST  trip  than  the  same 
trip  in  subsonic  aircraft  due  to  difference  in 
exposure  duration. 

Radiation  exposure  levels  of  0.5  rem  per 
vear  are  considered  by  the  U.S.  Federal  Radi- 
ation Council  to  be  acceptable  for  the  gen- 
eral public.  Study  by  British  Mini  try  of 
Technologv  iRAE  TR682861  concludes  that 
the  accumulated  radiation  dose  of  a  Mach 
3  SST  pUot  flvlng  GOO  hours  year  at  high 
latitudes  would  be  0.61  rem  year,  and  at  low 
latitudes  0.25  rem  year.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view,  normal  crew  scheduling  em- 
ploved  bv  the  airlines  results  in  a  given 
crew  flvlng  several  different  routes  in  a  year, 
most  of  which  would  be  in  an  area  of  much 
lower  radiation  intensity.  This  operational 
practice  precludes  the  possibility  that  an 
SST  flight  crew  would  exceed  the  radiation 
level  establlEhed   for  the  general  pubhc. 

Major  solar  flares  can  be  avoided  by  the 
warning  provided  by  existing  radiation  ob- 
serving systems  associated  with  the  civil  and 
mllitarv  space  programs.  As  a  further  pre- 
cautionarv  device,  or.  if  deemed  desirable,  as 
further  backup,  cockpit  instrumcnt-iticn  can 
be  installed  to  monitor  exposure  and  for  fur- 
ther protection  to  the  crews  and  passengers 
from  major  solar  flares.  On-board  radiation 
monitoring  devices  are  now  in  the  advanced 
development  stage. 

SUPERSONIC     NOISE    ISSUE 

1.  Noise  level  at  airport  and  over 
community 
Comment 
Due  to  the  good  climb  performance  of  the 
SST  and  higher   altitudes   attained   quickly 
after   takeoff,   the   noise   produced   over   the 
communities   under  the  flight   path  during 
takeoff  will  be  comparable   to  or  less  than 
that  produced  bv  large  intercontinental  sub- 
sonic jets  such  as  the  Boeing  747  or  Douglas 
DC-8  commercial  jet  transport.  To  put  this 
in  proper  context  it  should  t>e  understood 
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that  a  current  subsonic  Jet  such  as  the  707- 
320B  exceeds  the  100  PNdB  level  for  a  dis- 
tance of  18 '4  miles  as  compared  with  13 
miles  for  rhe  SST 

Similarly,  the  SST  will  no  more  or  gen- 
erally less  nolsv  than  todav-i  large  -subsnnlc 
Jet  airplanes  during  approach  to  landing 
This  IS  primarily  because  of  rhe  noise  re- 
duction provided  by  the  SST  engine  inlets 
and  the  design  of  ita  engines 

2  Route  restrtctton  due  to  notse 
Comment 
As  regards  sonic  boom  and  the  US  SST: 
On  September  23,  1969,  Secretary  Volpe 
sta'ed  at  a  White  House  news  conference, 
concerning  proceeding  with  the  SST  May  I 
Just  say  one  additional  thing  in  regard  to 
the  comments  of  the  President  He  has  told 
me,  and  he  wanta  the  American  public  to 
know,  that  this  supersonic  transport  will 
not  be  allowed  to  fly  over  populated  areas 
unless  and  until  the  noise  facvir  comes 
within  acceptable  limits  This  is  a  very  Im- 
portant point  We  recognize  that  the  state- 
of-the-art  tfxlay  Is  such  that  we  are  not 
certain  that  it  could  fly  over  populated  areas 
with  a  noise  factor  level  below  that  which 
we  feel  is  acceptable 

SST    proi?ram    determinations    have    been 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  supersonic 
flight  wi!kte«  Uml'ed  to  overwater  operations 
f  X^mpany  effort's  on  noise 
Cosiunent 
Both  Boeing  and  G  E    recognize  thAt  It  is 
Imperative   to   reduce   noise   levels   both    on 
the  airport  and  out  over  the  communltv  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  production  SST  Ac- 
cordingly  the  B.'elng  Company  Is  conducting 
a    noise    reduction    program    which    encom- 
passes the  toui  system  approach  of  both  aJr- 
frame  engine  design  operation  in  noise  re- 
ductlun     The    program    is    coordinated    with 
the  engine  contractor  to  assure  compatibil- 
ity   between    noise   programs   conducted    by 
both  contractors    The  General  Electric  Com- 
PiUiy  is  also  conducting  an  extensive  noise 
reduction  and  adviuice  technology  program 
directed  towaxds  achieving  lower  engine  noise 
levels 

4    .\oise  and  sonic  botxm  being  ignored? 
Comment 

The  SST  contracts  with  both   Boeing  and 
General   E'.ectr.c  contain,   for  the  first  time 
in   aviation   hLstinry    requirements  for  noise 
limitation   and   advanced  stnidy   or  research 
and  development  for  noise  reduction.  To  our 
knowledge,  no  like  contracts  for  either  civil 
or    military   aircraft   contain    such    recogni- 
tion     for      considering      noise      reduction 
throughout    design    and    construction     The 
US  SST  program  has  obtained  through  many 
comprehensive  study  programs  and  tests,  the 
mo6t    extensive    and    accurate,    sonic    boom 
data  in  the  world    Through  data  thus  de- 
rived,  the  policy   has  been  established   that 
the  SST  win  be  restricted  to  supersonic  op- 
eration   over    water    or    uninhabited    land 
areas,  AH  program  decisions  have  been  based 
on  this  assumption  for  the  pa^t  three  years. 
5.  Assure  public  of  sonic   boom   restrictions 
Comment 
The  United  States  SST  haj  been  designed 
to   permit  efficient   subsonic   flight  while   it 
Is  operating  over  inhabited  land  areas    The 
Secret.ary    of    Transportation.    Mr     John    A 
Volpe.  clearlv  stated  on  23   September   1969. 
that    commercial    supersonic    flight    will    not 
be   permitted   until   the  noise   factor  can   be 
made    :«-ceptabIe.    Similar    statements    have 
also   been   m.vde   by    Dther  officials   and    It   Is 
now  a  matter  of  Natlon.il  PoMcv  that  com- 
mercial   tr.msport    alrcnf.    wi:;    not    be   per- 
mitted to  i^enerate  sonic  booms  over  inhab- 
ited   land    masses 
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E.XCESsIVE    NOISE    LEVEL    IMPACT   ON    POPCri.ATION 

Reference 
Report  of  the  Environmental  and  Sociolog- 
ical Panel  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Supersonic  Trans- 
port Review  Committee.  Page  13.  Paragraph  2 


Statement 
On  the  basis  of  the  Information  summa- 
rUed  ab<:ive.  the  panel  is  of  the  opinion  that 
noise  levels  associated  with  SST  operations 
will  exceed  lOO  PNdB  (,ver  large  areas  sur- 
rounding SST  airports.  It  can  be  expected 
•herefore.  that  slgniflcanl  numbers  of  people 
will  tile  complaints  and  resort  to  legal  action, 
and  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  ex- 
posed population  will  find  the  nol.se  intoler- 
able and  the  apparent  cause  of  a  wide  varietv 
of  adverse  effects 

Commrnf 
Due  to  the  gu«xl  climb  performance  of  the 
SST  and  higher  altitudes  attained  quickly 
after  takeoff,  the  noise  produced  over  The 
communities  under  the  flight  path  during 
t.\keofT  win  be  comparable  to  or  less  than 
that  produced  by  large  Intercontinental  sub- 
sonic Jetj  such  as  the  Boeing  747  or  Douglas 
DC-8  commercial  Jet  transport  To  put  this 
in  proper  context  It  should  be  understood 
that  a  current  subsonic  Jet  such  as  the  707- 
320B  exceeds  the  lOn  PNdB  level  for  a  dis- 
tance of  18 '^  miles  as  compiired  with  13  miles 
for  the  SST 

Similarly,  the  SST  will  be  no  more  or  gen- 
erally less  noisy  than  today's  large  subsonic 
jet  airplanes  during  approach  to  landing.  This 
is  primarily  because  of  the  noi.se  reducMon 
provided  by  the  SST  engine  inlets  and  -he 
design  of  Its  engines. 

ROtm:    HESTRICTION    DUE    TO    NOISE 

Reference 
Report  Of  the  Environmental  and  Sociolog- 
ical Panel  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Supersonic  Trans- 
port   Review   Committee,   Page    1.   Paragraph 
5  Last  Sentence 

Statement 
For    this    reason    the    Panel    believes    it    Is 
essential  that  the  public  be  formally  a.t,t,ured 
by   appropriate  authorities   that  commercial 
supersonic  flight  over  land  will  not   be  per- 
mitted   and    that   SST   design,   development, 
and    economic    considerations    are    and    will 
remain  restricted  to  over  water  routes 
Comment 
As  regards  sonic  boom  and  the  U  S  SST 
On    September    23,    1969     Secretary    Volpe 
stated    at    a   White    Hou.se    news   conference- 
concerning  prtx^eedlng  with  the  SST      May  f 
Just   say   one   additional   thing   in    regard   to 
the  comments  of  the  President    He  has  told 
me.  and   he   wants   the  American   public   to 
know,    that    this    supersonic    transport    will 
not   be  allowed   to   fly   ,,ver   populated   ar»as 
unless    and    until    the    noise    factor    comps 
within  acceptable  limits    This  is  a  very  im- 
portant point    We  recognize  that  the  state- 
of-the-art  today  Is  such  that  we  are  not  cei- 
Uln   that  It  could  fly  over  populated  areas 
with   a  noise  factor  level   below   that   which 
we  feel  is  acceptable 

SST  program  determinations  have  been 
based  up.pu  the  assumption  that  supersonic 
flight  will  be  limited  to  overwater  operations. 

DELAY    PROGRAM    TO   DEVELOP   NOISE   SUPPRESSORS 

Reference 
Letter  from  Department  of  Health   Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare.   Charles  C    Johnson    Jr 
Paragraph  2.  Page  1 

Statement 
The  noise  problem  weighed  heavily  in  the 
flndmgs  of  the  Panels  on  Balance  of  Pay- 
menLs  ip  5i  and  Economics  ip  8i.  and  En- 
vironmental and  Sociological  Impact  ( p.  12) 
Dr  Seamans  and  Mr  Muse.  DOD  RaE.  believe 
noise  and  sonic  boom  potential  are  deterrents 
to  the  program  and  should  be  considered  In 
the  decision,  not  alter  the  program  goes  for- 
ward They  have  received  iipproximately  two 
hundred  letters  from  people  who  think  it  Is 
a  deterrent  Mr  Train  states  that  far  more  re- 
search Is  needed  with  respect  to  engine  noise 
and  noise  suppressants  Mr  Volcker  suggests 
that  over  the  next  year  attenUon  should  be 
directed  primarily  to  -the  extent  to  which  the 


noise  problem  may  be  resolved  satlsfactorih' 
among  other  things  Dr  DuBrldge  raises  ser 
ous  questions  about  the  solvabllitv  f  th^ 
noise  problem  and  doubts  that  anv  reduction 
In  noise  levels  which  might  be  achieved  would 
offset  more  rl^ld  standards  which  a  -mow 
sensitive"  public  will  demand 

Comment 
Sonic  boom  has  been  considered  in  iho  de 
clsion  to  go  forward  with  the  program  Secre" 
tary  of  Transportation,  John  A.  Volpe  sUt«i 
on  23  September  1969  during  a  Whi'P  h  Z 
press  conference  that  because  or  the  sinic 
boom,  the  SST  now  under  development  woyM 
be  restricted  to  subsonic  flights  over  :..ncl 

SST  noise  has  also  been  considered  "i  tv,, 
decision  to  go  forward  with  the  progrnm  in 
fact.  It  has  been  rerojtnlzed  since  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  program  that  the  SST  will  prob^ 
ably  generate  more  noise  on  the  airport  dur. 
ing  takeoff  than  today's  large  subsonic  jeu 
due  to  lu  much  more  p.>werful  engine^  Use 
Of  maximum  power  for  takeoff  may  increase 
the  airport  noise  over  that  of  today',  one 
range  international  jets,  but  coupled  wj-* 
the  aerodynamic  characteristics  of  the  B2707 
300  design  It  provides  the  c.^p.ibilltv  -o  ,  '  .t,^ 
rapldiv  .ifter  -akeoff  Therefore.  In  co.-npar'. 
son  with  today's  subsonic  Jets,  the  SST  ar- 
rives over  the  communltv  at  a  relatively  high 
er  altitude  where  a  power  reduction  can 
safely  be  made  This  procedure  ttlves  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  communltv  noise 

Both  Boeing  and  OE  recognize  that  't  's 
Imperative  to  reduce  noise  levels  both  ii  -he 
airport  .ind  out  over  the  communltv  .is  mu"-.*! 
as  possible  for  the  production  SST  Acco'd- 
ingly.  the  Boeing  Company  Is  conducting  a 
noise  reduction  program  which  encompasses 
the  total  system  approach  of  both  airframe 
engine  design  operation  in  noise  reduction 
Tlie  program  Is  coordinated  with  the  r-n^iae 
contractor  to  assure  compatlbilltv  he'-xeea 
noise  programs  conducted  bv  both  contrac- 
tors The  General  Electric  Companv  Is  also 
conducting  an  extensive  noise  reduction  and 
advance  technology  program  directed  towards 
achieving  lower  engine  noise  levels. 

NOISE  AND  .SONIC  BOOM   BEING  ICNORFD 

Reference 

Letter  from  Office  of  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Encmeerlng,  T   C   Mu'e 
20  March  1969.  Paragraph  3. 
Statement 

Also  the  last  Sentence.  Page  4.  Paragraph 
2.  implies  that  we  are  Roing  to  ignore  the 
noise  and  sonic  boom  potential  in  the  deci- 
sion, but  will  give  It  consideration  alter  the 
program  uoes  forward  It  seems  to  me  -hat 
this  is  a  deterrent  to  the  program  and  .^^hoiild 
be  considered  in  the  decision.  As  an  indica- 
tion. I  (actually  Dr  Seamans.  have  received 
a  couple  of  hundred  letters  from  people  who 
think  it  Is  a  deterrent. 

Comment 

The  SST  contracts  with  both  Boeine  and 
General  Electric  contain,  for  the  first  time  in 
aviation  history,  requirements  for  noise  iiml- 
tatlon  and  advanced  studv  or  research  and 
development  for  noise  reduction.  To  our 
knowledge,  no  like  contracts  for  either  civil 
or  military  aircraft  contain  such  recognition 
for  considering  noise  reduction  throughout 
design  and  construction. 

The  U  S  SST  program  has  obtained 
through  many  comprehensive  study  pro.gr.  ms 
and  tests,  the  most  extensive  and  accurate 
sonic  boom  data  In  the  world  Throueh  data 
thus  derived,  the  policy  has  been  esiabllsiied 
that  the  SST  will  be  restricted  to  supersonic 
operation  over  water  or  unlnhabltated  lAnd 
areas.  All  program  decisions  have  been  baied 
on  this  assumption  for  the  past  three  years. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  SOCIOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS 
MINIMIZED 

Reference 
Letter  from  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion   and   Welfare,   Charles   C,   Johnson,  Jr.. 
20  March  1969.  Paragraph  3. 


Statement 

The  draft  report,  transn-iiticd  with  your 
menicrandum  of  March  18.  has  Just  been  re- 
ceived In  my  opinion  the  summary  does  not 
convey  the  sense  of  the  Environmental  and 
Sociological  Panel  report,  and  does  not  ade- 
qiia'ely  reflect  the  concerns  of  the  members 
of  this  panel  We  will  comment  further  on 
this  matter  in  a  separate  letter. 
Comment 

The  above  reference  by  itself  requires  no 
comment  However  the  '.'-eparate  letter"  re- 
ferred to  doev  It  alleges  ih.it  environmental 
(actors  relating  to  the  SST  ..re  not  being  rec- 
o?nized  in  the  development  jjrogram.  The 
(acts  are  that  the  so-called  ■environmental 
and  sociological  problems"  a.ssociated  into 
the  SST  are  well  known  In  fact,  these  al- 
leged problems  are  the  design  criteria  that 
are  used  to  design  a  US  SST  which  is  safe 
U'T  'he  world's  airlines,  and  whose  operating 
perlormance  is  superior  to  that  of  any  com- 
parable airplane. 

The  Administrator  of  the  FAA  Is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  define  aviation 
standards  with  respect  to  aircraft  and  public 
safety  and  to  insure  that  these  standards  are 
met  The  environmental  factors  referred  to 
have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  consid- 
ered in  every  step  of  development  of  the  SST. 

ASSIRE     PfBLIC     OF     SONIC     BOOM     RESTRICTIONS 

Reference 
.Nummary  of  Report  of  the  Environmental 
iind  Sociological  Pane!.  20  March  1969.  Page 
1  Paragraph  2. 

Statement 

The  effects  of  sonic  boom  are  such  as  to 
be  con.sidered  intolerable  by  a  very  high 
percent  age  of  the  people  affected.  The  Panel 
IS  very  concerned  about  the  economic  pres- 
sures that  win  be  exerted  If  It  Is  subse- 
qupnily  found  that  the  economic  success  of 
the  aircraft  depends  on  overland  flights  at 
supersonic  speeds  The  Panel  believes  it  Is 
essential  that  the  public  be  formally  assured 
by  appropriate  authorities  that  commercial 
supersonic  flicht  over  land  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

Reference 

Letter  from  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology-. Let  A  DuBrldge.  20  March  1969.  Para- 
graph No.  4.  Page  2. 

Statement 

The  sonic  boom  problem  is.  of  course, 
quite  unsolved,  and  even  at  best  will  cause 
enormous  public  concern.  Surely  we  must 
hj\e  a  policy  statement  that  there  shall  be 
no  -'Upersonic  operations  by  the  SST  over 
anv  populated  areas. 

Comment 

The  United  Stales  SST  has  been  designed 
to  permit  efficient  subsonic  night  while  it  is 
operating  over  inhabited  land  areas.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Mr.  John  A. 
Volpe.  clearly  stated  on  23  September  1969. 
that  conimercuil  supersonic  flight  will  not 
be  permuted  until  the  noise  factor  can  be 
made  .iccepiable.  Similar  statements  have 
also  been  made  by  other  officials  and  It  Is 
now  a  matter  of  National  Policy  that  com- 
mprcial  transport  aircraft  will  not  be  per- 
mi'ted  to  cenerate  scnic  booms  over  In- 
h:ibited  land  masses. 

POLLtTANTS     IN     ATMOSPHERE 

Reference 

Letter  from  United  States  Department  of 
tlie  Interior.  Russell  E  Train,  21  March 
1969.  Page  2.  Paragraph  5. 

Statement 

It  is  my  tinderstanding  that  ofieratlon  at 
smsonic  speeds.  Including  speeds  necessary 
for  takeoff  and  landing,  results  In  ineffi- 
cient fuel  combustion  with  a  resulting  heavy 
'iischarge  of  pollutants  into  the  atmosphere. 
B^tli  atmospheric  pollution  and  ground  con- 
'.iinination   seem   likely   to  result. 


Comment 
The  combustion  efficiency  of  the  SST 
engines  at  tokeoff  and  subsonic  cruise  (as 
well  as  supersonic  cruise  and  all  other  flight 
conditions)  will  be  over  98  per  cent  so  that 
there  will  not  be  a  heavy  discharge  of  pol- 
lutants into  the  atmosphere.  Since  all  the 
products  of  combustion  will  be  gaseous. 
neither  atmospheric  or  ground  contamina- 
tion will  result.  In  fact,  due  to  progress  in 
combustion  design,  there  will  be  none  of  the 
discharges  of  black  smoke  currently  visible 
on  subsonlcs. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  comment 
on  some  of  the  things  he  mentioned  here, 
as  to  which  my  experience  and  my  in- 
formation have  been  entirely  different. 
I  shall  put  all  of  my  general  statement 
on  the  supersonic  transport  in  the  Rec- 
ord, because  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
use  of  belaboring  this.  T]-ie  panel  reports 
cover  about  500  pages  in  the  hearings, 
and  we  heard  them  all.  I  merely  want  to 
say  that  I  am  sure  the  Senate  under- 
stands what  this  is  all  about.  There  are 
many  things  that  we  could  spend  all 
evening  here  arguing  about,  in  answer- 
ing some  of  the  statements  that  were 
mads,  and  I  think  I  can  answer  them 
very  successfully,  and  some  of  the  rest  of 
them,  not  only  me,  because  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  airplanes.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  these  things. 

Mr.  President,  this  country-  must 
maintain  its  superiority  in  the  field  of 
air  transportation.  This  is  the  reason 
why  this  country  must  proceed  with  the 
supersonic  transport  program.  The  rea- 
sons for  maintaining  air  superiority  are 
obvious. 

When  President  Kennedy  first  called 
me  to  the  White  House  in  1961  to  discuss 
the  supersonic  transport,  he  said  that 
we  should  start  on  the  SST  because  the 
British  and  the  French  were  beginning 
and  he  also  had  word  that  the  Russians 
were  proceeding  on  a  similar  program. 

The  British-French  Concorde  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1969.  flew  its  first  supersonic  test 
flight.  The  Concorde  will  carry  128  pas- 
sengers, fly  at  a  speed  of  mach  2.05 — 
1,350  miles  per  hour— and  has  a  range 
of  4,000  miles.  The  Russian  TU-144  had 
its  maiden  supersonic  flight  in  June  of 
1969.  This  airplane  will  carry  120  pas- 
sengers, fly  at  a  cruise  speed  of  mach 
2.35—1.550  miles  per  hour— and  has  a 
range  of  4.000  miles. 

The  competition  is  keen  between  the 
Concorde  and  the  TU-144,  but  it  may  be 
that  the  Russians  will  be  first  to  fiy  an 
SST  into  Kennedy  field.  Both  planes  will 
be  In  service  4  or  5  years  before  an  Amer- 
ican SST. 

Commercial  SST  travel  will  soon  be  a 
reality.  The  question  is:  Will  the  U.S. 
SST.  the  Concorde,  or  the  Tu-144  dom- 
inate the  air? 

The  U.S.  supersonic  transport  will  be 
a  larger,  faster,  and  a  more  profitable 
plane.  It  will  carry  298  passengers,  fly  at 
a  speed  of  mach  2.7—1,800  miles  per 
hour — and  have  a  range  of  4,000  miles. 
Airlines  would  rather  fly  the  U.S.  SST 
since  it  will  be  a  greater  moneymaker 
than  the  Concorde.  Already,  122  delivery 
position  reservations  have  been  made  for 
U.S.  SST's.  Of  that  number,  58  have 
been  foreign-flag  carriers  and  64  from 
U.S.  carriers.  These  carriers  have  made 
a  substantial  financial  contribution  of 


risk  money  to  the  SST  development  pro- 
gram. 

On  April  29.  1967,  President  Johnson 
authorized  the  FAA  to  sign  contracts 
with  Boeing  and  General  Electric  to 
begin  prototype  construction  of  two 
supersonic  transports.  These  contracts 
were  signed  on  May  1  and  a  budget 
amendment  was  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress to  finance  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Congress  has  already  appropriated 
$623  million  for  the  SST.  Of  that  total 
amount  $200  million  was  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1967  for  prototype  con- 
struction and  in  fiscal  year  1968  $142 
million  was  appropriated  to  allow  proto- 
type work  to  proceed.  No  appropriation 
was  required  in  1969  due  to  delay  in  the 
program  due  to  design  modifications. 

This  year's  appropriation  will  allow 
for  continuation  of  prototype  develop- 
ment, construction,  and  testing.  If  we 
proceed  we  can  expect  our  SST  prototype 
tobein  theair  inl972. 

To  deny  this  current  request  would 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  SST  pro- 
gram. The  program  slippage  would  be 
12  to  15  months  and  would  add  addi- 
tional millions  of  dollars  in  expenses  due 
to  the  escalation  of  prices  and  materials. 
The  market  for  the  U.S.  SST  would  also 
be  reduced  since  the  airlines  would  be 
forced  to  buy  more  Concordes  and,  con- 
sequently, adversely  affect  our  balance- 
of-payments  position. 

As  of  this  date,  Boeing  has  signed 
agreements  with  the  airlines  to  contrib- 
ute risk  money.  Some  S60  million  of 
risk  money  has  been  contributed  by  the 
airlines.  If  this  year's  appropriation 
should  not  go  forward,  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  airlines  and  any 
future  financial  support  would  be  hard 
to  come  by. 

The  SST  is  a  partnership  program  be- 
tween the  Government,  the  airlines,  and 
the  manufacturers.  The  manufacturers, 
Boeing  on  the  airframe  and  General 
Electric  on  the  engine,  will  have  nearly 
$300  million  invested  in  the  program 
during  the  prototype  phase.  The  basic 
reason  the  Government  is  involved  in 
this  program  is  that  it  is  a  high-risk  pro- 
gram beyond  the  financial  potential  of 
the  manufacturers.  This  is  the  first  com- 
mercial SST  to  be  built  in  this  countrj- 
and  presents  certain  risks.  The  effort  is 
large,  involving  approximately  $1,515 
million  for  the  construction  and  testing 
of  two  prototypes.  This  is  approximately 
twice  the  net  worth  of  the  airframe 
manufacturer.  There  will  be  a  long  dry 
period  before  profit  is  possible. 

The  SST  contracts  call  for  the  Gov- 
ermnent  to  recoup  its  investment.  The 
Government  will  receive  a  royalty  pay- 
ment on  each  plane  sold  and  on  the  sale 
of  300  planes  the  Government  will  re- 
ceive its  investment  back;  on  the  sale 
of  500  planes  the  Government  will  re- 
ceive its  investment  plus  a  billion  dol- 
lars profit  from  royalties.  Contrary  to 
statements  of  some  of  the  critics,  there 
are  no  loopholes  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment would  never  get  a  cent  back. 

The  sonic  boom  does  present  probably 
the  biggest  problem  in  the  development 
of  a  supersonic  aircraft.  At  this  time 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
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restrict  SST"s  to  subsonic  flitihts  over 
land  The  sonic  boom  will  not  be  al- 
lowed over  ijopulated  areas  Current 
conservation  marlcet  projecuons  indi- 
cate that  a  minimum  of  500  US  SST's 
will  be  needed  for  the  over-water  mar- 
ket alone  This  is  merely  the  projected 
market  for  the  US  share  of  the  SST 
world  market  Charles  Rivers  Associates 
reevaluated  the  previous  market  fore- 
casts and  prpvious  methodolosty  and  in- 
corporated more  up-to-date  statistical 
mformaiion  Their  report  indicates  a 
very  favorable  over-water  market  of  805 
US  SST's  by  1990  Boeins?  and  FA  A  es- 
timates rlearly  indicate  that  a  fleet  of 
500  United  States  SST's  by  1990  is  en- 
tirely feasible  Boeing  indicates  that  the 
currently  defined  SST  would  not  require 
increases  m  relative  fare  structure  to 
produce  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  air- 
lines 

The  SST  program  has  many  positive 
factors  The  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tions of  this  country  will  be  enhanced 
since  half  our  sales  are  projected  to  be 
to  foreign  buj-ers.  With  a  market  of  500 
aircraft  this  could  result  in  a  favorable 
balance  of  pay  men  us  of  $17  billion. 

The  SST  will  create  jobs  There  are 
approximately  50,000  jobs  associated 
with  the  manufacturers  of  this  plane, 
and,  wims  the  ordinary  rule  of  thumb 
and  multiplier  effect.  200.000  to  250.000 
jobs  W)u!d  be  created  by  this  program 
Mr  President,  the  SST  will  be  in  com- 
mercial service  m  the  1970's.  People  will 
ride  on  the  SST  in  the  same  way  they 
flocked  to  jets  when  they  first  entered 
mto  commercal  service  The  question  is 
whether  they  will  ride  on  a  U.S.  SST.  the 
Concorde,  or  the  Tu-144  We  are  already 
behind  on  this  program.  To  denv  this 
appropriation  would  put  us  further  be- 
hind a.id  cost  us  a  great  deal  more  in 
tiie  lone:  run. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
important  developmental  program.s.  the 
civil  supersonic  transport  project  has 
been  the  ob.iect  of  much  criticism.  Much 
of  the  criticism  has  been  ba.sed  on  mis- 
information, unsubstantiated  charges. 
a  (general  misunderstanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  program. 

Many  of  the  critics  urge  the  project 
be  delayed  or  even  permanently  shelved 
Perhaps  unwittingly,  these  people  are  ac- 
tually advocating  that  the  United  States 
reimciuish  its  world  superiority  in  com- 
mercial aviation 

A  delay  in  the  US  supersonic  trans- 
port project  at  this  point  would  be  a 
great  boost  to  the  British-French  com- 
bine which  will  have  a  pl.iie  in  .^er\nce 
by  197:?,  5  years  before  the  American 
transport  will  be  in  .-.ervice  Currently.  74 
aircraft  delivery  positions  have  been  re- 
served for  the  Cjncarde;  3«  'J  these  by 
seven  major  US.  airlines.  36  by  nine 
foreign  earners  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Russian^-,  have  sold  20  Tu-144's  and  Uiat 
they  pre.sently  are  seeking'  orders  in 
Holland.  Pakistan,  India,  and  Japan.  Pan 
Am  president,  Najeeb  Halaby.  recently 
said  his  company  would  consider  pur- 
chase of  supersonic  aircraft  from  the 
Russians  if  forced  by  events. 

The  current  market  for  supersonic  air- 
craft IS  an  estimated  S25  billion  The 
US   SST  could  capture  an  estimate  $20 


billion  of  that  market  with  Its  superior 
aircraft  if  the  SST  is  completed  and  in 
.service  by  1978 

The  U  S  long-time  domination  in  this 
vitally  important  area  of  commerce  and 
t4-''chnology  must  not  be  sacnflced  simply 
because  some  prefer  to  see  the  Uruted 
States  stand  still  and  fail  to  meet  the  op- 
portunities and  challenges  of  civil  avia- 
tion m  the  n.e.xt  decade.  Their  cnes  for 
economy  are.  m  reality,  hollow 

Critics  fail  to  realize  the  undeniable 
adverse  impact  on  the  U  3.  economy 
should  the  US  airlines  turn  to  foreign 
manuf.icturei-s  fur  the  transports  they 
will  need  in  the  1970.i  They  fail  to  see 
the  consequences  of  an  ailmg  American 
air  transport  industry  on  employment. 
ta.x  revenues,  and  balance  of  payments. 
They  fail  to  admit  that  earners  and  air 
travelers  of  the  future  will  demand  su- 
personic   transportation    regardle.ss    of 


this  goal — a  goal  concurred  in  by  former 
President  Johnson  and  by  President 
Nixon.  US  superiority  in  air  traii.^por- 
tatlon  is  dependent  on  fulHllmcnt  of 
this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  probably  voted 
and  recommended  more  money  for  en- 
vironment than  any  man  in  the  US  .^en- 
ate,  and  I  am  going  to  continue  to  dn  .vo 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  ju.st  i  .m- 
not  understand;  if  we  are  going  to  ;..ive 
to  bui'  $6  billion  worth  of  airplanes  n Vr- 
seas,  as  against  the  overseas  people  .i;y. 
ing  $6  billion  worth  of  ours.  I  cann^r  un- 
derstand why  that  does  not  help  th.  ijal- 
ance-of-paymenUs  deficit,  unless  I  was 
not  Uiught  good  arithmetic. 

r:ien  there  is  the  man  down  ;it  'he 
Trea.-ury  Department  who  says  if  p'oole 
arc  going  to  travel,  they  are  soiii:  to 
travel  anyway  I  jast  cannot  under  'and 
that.  The  ranel  made  some  report     the 
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abroad.  But  perhaps  most  importantly 
tliey  tail  to  realize  the  impact  of  an  en- 
tirely new  technology— developed  by 
American  scientist.s.  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians— on  the  hvcs  of  every  American 
in  the  decades  to  come. 

No:  we  must  not  sit  back  complacently 
while  progress  in  commercial  aviation 
continues  lUs  inexorable  advance  Rather, 
the  United  States  must  continually  move 
ahead  to  maintain  its  commanding  lead 
in  this  exciting  and  challenging  project 
of  the  future. 

The  grave  issue  of  pnonties  has  been 
raised  by  critics  of  the  SST  program. 
They  claim  that  this  money  should  be 
spent  upon  our  pre.ssmg  .social  needs 
I  have  been  voting  for  the  social  needs 
of  this  country  for  33  years.  I  know  of 
the  tragic  necessity  for  solutions  to  these 
problems  But  I  also  know  that  we  have 
to  have  some  economu-  programs  to  keep 
business  alive  and  prospering;  to  pro- 
vide new  job  opportunities  and  to  pre- 
serve the  health  ot  one  of  America's  great 
industries. 

The  SST  ige  i.'  now  It  is  a  question  of 
timing  and  we  cannot  control  that  tim- 
ing. I  personally  wish  we  could  have  done 
this  earlier  when  competing  require- 
ments were  less  pressing,  but  we  did  not 
and,  therefore,  the  issue  Is  squarely  be- 
fore us:  Can  we  support  our  domestic 
needs  and  still  maintain  our  world  supe- 
riority m  air  transport.  I  .say  we  can.  I 
say  we  must 

Have  we  forgotten  that  the  kind  of 
job  created  by  this  program  is  the  type 
of  employment  .sought  after  by  America's 
workingmen  Have  we  forgotten  about 
the  great  pool  of  .scientific  talent  m  this 
country  which  cries  out  for  exciting  mis- 
sions I  say  we  have  forgotten  unless 
we  move  ahead  boldly  with  the  SST  pro- 
gram 

Almost  9  years  ago  our  late  President 
John  P  Kennedy  called  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon 
in  this  decade  Cntics  thought  it  Im- 
possible but  courageous  men  with  great 
skill  and  daring  accompli.shed  that  im- 
portant goal.  President  Kennedy  at  the 
.same  time  challenged  this  country  to 
enter  into  the  competition  to  create  a 
commercial  supersonic  transport  To- 
day we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  fulfilling 
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the  panel,  and  I  do  not  think  he  kinws 
as  much  about  it — I  know  very  '.ittle 
about  air  technology,  but  I  am  .^^uro  he 
knows  le.ss.  and  he  made  a  rtvr.mm'Jiida- 
tion.  and  the  Trea.^ury— that  •atov,)  m 
the  Treasury  were  the  ones  who  w.-uited 
as  to  pa.vs  the  bill  2  or  3  years  ago  t  i  top 
people  from  traveling,  and  that  la  ded 
m  tlie  Commerce  Committee.  It  :  -ver 
even  got  on  a  .subcommittee. 

Republic:' :-.s     and     Democrats 
Americans  are  going  to  travel.  Th.it 
:)art  of  our  halnnce-of-payments  df 
I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  t 
them  from  traveling,  and  I  ihmk  tli. 
question  here  ;s  whether  they  are 
to    travel    on    an    American    plan- 
whether  they  are  going  to  travel  . 
French  or  a  British  plane. 

In  the  great  argument  here  mad  by 
the  Senator  from  Wiscon.-in — and  I  ant 
to  correct  the  Record  on  this — he  '.'eps 
referring  all  the  time  to  Boeing.  B  ■■mg 
IS  only  half  ;if  tlr.s  contract.  He  never 
once  referred  to  General  Electric,  -a inch 
is  [iroducMu;  a  trreat  b;g  engine,  wh:  h  is 
50  percent  of  it  And  another  thing— 'ust 
listen  to  me.  he  has  talked  to  you  ong 
enough — there  are  over  5.000  sub-.n- 
tracts.  in  every  State  of  the  Union  I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  jobs  they  are 
going  to  create,  but  they  arc  go:r. .  to 
create  .^om.e  lobs.  Boeing  is  reallv  ihe 
main  manager  of  the  airplane.  They  'iick 
uj)  liiese  things  all  over:  they  do  not 
make  them  all  up  there. 

I  never  even  knew  that  Boeins  as 
going  to  get  this  contract,  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  called  me  down  there— I 
have  said  this  many  times — and  -aid, 
"We  ougiit  to  eet  going,  we  are  wav  be- 
hind." 

And  another  thing.  I  hope  there  will 
not  be  any  impression  that  we  cannot 
.sell  these  airplanes.  There  are  already 
orders  for  more  than  127,  now.  And  ail 
tlie  American  airlines — in  this  same 
thing  the  Senator  has  been  quoting. 
there  Is  letter  after  letter  from  them, 
where  they  think  it  is  not  only  feasible, 
but  they  are  willing  to  risk  their  money 
and  pay  for  it.  They  are  going  to  pav  for 
It. 

E^•ery  airline  is  interested.  And  we  even 
have  orders  from  Air  France  on  tlie 
books  to  get  a  position.  There  are  a  lot 
of  arguments  that  could  be  made 
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I  wish  this  could  be  done  privately.  No 
one  could  do  it.  It  was  so  big  that  even 
one  country  in  Europe  could  not  do  it 
alone.  They  had  to  put  two  cotmtrles 
together  to  do  it.  And  if  anyone  has  an 
aa-ttre  budget,  it  would  be  Britain.  How- 
ever that  was  their  No.  1  priority.  And  It 
wA<  the  No.  1  priority  for  Prance.  They 
want  to  get  back  into  air  priority  and 
create  funds  for  their  social  needs. 

T>  me  it  is  as  simple  as  that,  whether 
It  i~  Boeing,  Lockheed,  Douglas,  or  any 
,,tr,  .  company. 

I  _ot  sold  on  the  idea  a  long  time  ago. 
President  Kennedy  after  talking  with  the 
Stn.<tor  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott) 
and  me.  at  a  time  when  It  was  a  part  of 
HJA:-"A — and  it  still  is  in  a  sense — went  to 
Colorado  and  made  his  speech  at  the  Air 
Pen •■  Academy  and  pulled  the  figure  out 
of  I  lie  air  that  the  Government  should 
pay  75  percent.  That  is  about  what  it 
means  now. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
;;:,;  .v  as  to  w'lictner  we  couid  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  time 
now 

We  have  had  a  very  good  debate  here. 
I  want  everyone  to  have  an  abundance 
of  time  in  which  to  make  any  presenta- 
tion he  wishes.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter. 

The  pending  bill  contains  approxi- 
mately $6.7  billion.  So  it  is  not  a  minor 
bi.;  I  think  we  iiave  all  of  the  items  vir- 
tual.v  settled. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin lor  his  very  fine  presentation.  It  is 
we!!  that  all  the  major  points  be  debated 
again  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  we  are  down 
to  lie  point  where  we  might  obtain  a 
un.^nimous-consent  agreement  to  limit 
deb:.te  on  the  SST  amendment. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  he  in  order  to  indicate  who  wants 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  without 
having  a  quorum  call,  I  do  not  think  we 
ou^ilit  to  trim  this  down  to  a  matter  of 
a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Why  do  we  not  see  what 
haj-v.iens?  We  may  be  able  to  have  a  vote 
at  8  o'clock. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Fannin) 
hz>  .-^ome  remarks  to  make.  Some  other 
Senators  want  to  make  some  remarks 
also. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  SST  amendment,  the 
time  be  limited  to  20  minutes  to  the  side, 
the  time  for  the  amendment  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  time  against  the  amendment  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
:.^  -o  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes.  ' 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  Mipport  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
'  Mr.  Proxmire  > . 


The  amendment  would  reduce  the  ap- 
propriations by  $80  million. 

I  favor  the  amendment  for  three  basic 
reasons. 

First,  I  feel  that  in  this  time  of  high 
inflation  we  cannot  justify  an  expendi- 
ture of  $80  million  for  this  SST  program. 
Second,  I  feel  that  the  sonic  boom 
problem  fully  justifies  a  postponement  of 
the  project. 

Third,  and  perhaps  more  important,  I 
feel  that  this  ratio  of  85  percent  of  the 
cost  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  and  15 
percent  of  the  cost  to  be  paid  by  the  pri- 
vate companies  is  inappropriate.  Of  the 
cost  of  the  program  85  percent  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  taxpayers,  and  only  15  per- 
cent by  the  private  companies. 

I  do  not  believe  that  can  be  justified. 
And  for  these  three  reasons.  I  enthusi- 
astically support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Proxmire  ) . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  yielding. 

No  one  really  doubts  anj-more  that  the 
age  of  supersonic  air  transportation  will 
begin  in  the  early  1970's.  Fundamental 
issues  once  discussed,  which  arose  out 
of  doubts  as  to  whether  supersonic  travel 
was  wise  or  necessary,  have  all  t>een  set- 
tled, and  they  need  not  be  debated  any- 
more. The  Concorde  and  the  Russian 
supersonic  transport  are  flying.  Thus,  if 
the  United  States  and  its  industry  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  postpone  or  slow 
down  the  arrival  of  the  supersonic  age, 
that  opportunity  has  long  .since  been  lost. 
Recognition  of  these  facts  tends  to 
clarify,  and  to  provide  a  firm  base  for, 
current  public  discussion  of  the  U.S. 
supersonic  transport. 

Starting  from  this  base,  we  need  to  be 
careful  to  recognize  the  supersonic  proj- 
ect for  what  it  is,  and  for  what  it  is  not. 
It  was  not  undertaken  to  provide  a  glit- 
tering triumph  for  U.S.  industry  and 
Goverrunent.  It  was  not  undertaken 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  undertaken  to  provide  the  airlines 
of  the  United  States  with  a  fascinating 
new  vehicle.  It  was  undertaken  to  achieve 
a  very  cold  and  very  hard  economic  ob- 
jective on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  project  shou'.d  continue  has 
to  be  based  upon  these  same  cold,  hard 
realities.  The  question  that  constantly 
must  be  before  us  is  w-hcther  this  invest- 
ment in  the  economic  future  of  the 
United  States  is  a  good  one  or  is  not.  Let 
us  look  at  the  facts: 

If  the  SST  program  is  not  pursued 
and  supersonic  technology  is  exploited 
in  other  countries,  we  will  lose  both  new 
jobs  and  new  tax  revenues  from  the  U.S. 
economic  base.  U.S.  aircraft  exports  have 
been  running  at  about  $1.25  billion  per 
year — the  largest  single  factor  in  our  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade.  Delay  in  the 
U.S.  offering  of  a  supersonic  transport 
could  do  irreparable  damage  to  this  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  element.  With 


foreign-built-only  SST's,  the  total  nega- 
tive effect  on  the  aircraft  import  and  ex- 
port account  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade 
could  reach  $16  billion  by  1990. 

Former  Senator  A.  S.  "Mike"  Mon- 
roney.  who  so  ably  chaired  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee's  Aviation  Sub- 
committee, has  said  "you  can't  calculate 
how  much  of  a  boost  to  the  economy  a 
successful  SST  program  would  repre- 
sent— in  terms  of  employment — in  taxes. 
on  the  national  balance  of  trade — and  all 
the  other  economic  fringe  benefits  that 
come  from  an  infusion  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  economic  cycle." 

Because  the  Government  faces  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  setting  national  prior- 
ities, it  is  only  natural  that  .some  would 
urge  the  SST  program  be  delayed  in 
favor  of  projects  presumed  to  bring  more 
immediate  social  benefits.  However,  so- 
cial development  and  technological  de- 
velopment are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
Both  are  essential  for  the  economic  and 
social  health  of  the  nation.  Now  is  the 
time  to  invest  in  the  development  of  the 
SST  if  we  want  to  support  social  pro- 
grams in  the  1970's. 

Depending  upon  the  number  of  SST's 
built,  $20  to  $50  billion  of  economic 
growth  will  result  over  the  next  5  to  10 
years.  To  build  these  new  aircraft.  250.- 
000  new  jobs  will  be  created.  And  one  of 
the  most  important  economic  facts  about 
the  SST  investment  is  that  the  new  jobs 
will  be  created  just  as  soon  as  the  proto- 
type development  program  begins. 

The  250,000  new  jobs  break  down  as 
follows:  There  will  be  50,000  for  prime 
contractors  and  100,000  for  subcontrac- 
tors. These  150.000  jobs  would  create  an- 
other 100,000  jobs  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries  such  as  wholesale  and  retail 
trade;  professional  and  business  seruces; 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  trans- 
portation; communication  and  other 
public  utilities;  and  agriculture. 

These  250.000  new  jobs,  with  an  esti- 
mated payroll  of  two  and  a  half  billion 
dollars,  are  estimated  to  represent  one 
of  every  50  new  civilian  jobs  created  by 
1975.  Few  programs  can  claim  so  great  a 
contribution  to  employment. 

P.  L.  Siemiller,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  has 
said  "the  United  States  supersonic  trans- 
port program  is  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  America.  During  the  coming 
decades,  it  will  provide  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunities for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  citizens — not  just  in  the  aerospace 
industry  alone,  but  in  all  industries." 

The  question  lias  arisen  as  to  why  the 
Government  is  participating  m  the  SST 
program.  The  answer  is  that  a  program 
of  such  magnitude  cannot  be  financed 
by  industry  alone.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  development  of  two  pro- 
totype SST  aircraft — the  next  phase  of 
the  SST  program — will  amount  to  about 
$1.5  billion,  or  just  about  twice  the  net 
worth  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  air- 
frame. Thus,  the  SST  program  has  been 
conceived  as  a  joint  venture  with  the 
Government,  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
airlines  sharing  the  costs,  the  risks,  and 
the  benefits. 

The  money  being  provided  for  the 
prototype  production  program  is  not  a 
subsidy,  but  an  investment  in  the  future. 
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The  Governments  share  of  the  develop- 
ment cast  will  be  repaid  in  full  bv  the 
time  Che  300th  SST  is  sold  An  addi- 
tional $1  billion  :n  royalties  will  be  i^id 
with  the  sale  of  the  500th  SST. 

The  U  S  SST  is  a  gcxid  example  of  the 
type  of  R&D  which  has  dramatically 
stimulated  the  economy  of  the  Ia.st  JO 
years  It  is  a  program  which  will  help 
Insure  our  well-belnK  domestically  and 
internationally  today  and  in  the  decades 
ahead.  It  will  otier  a  clear  return  m 
terms  of  employment  and  in  recovery  of 
the  investment  with  interest  to  the  US 
Government.  It  meets  every  test  of  an 
essential  national  undertaking 

Mr  President,  I  oppase  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  ttie  provision  for  the  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  development 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  know  whether  wo  have  sufficient 
Senators  on  the  floor,  but  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  what- 
ever time  he  may  desire 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  there 
will  be  a  supersonic  transport  no  matter 
what  IS  decided  here  today  However,  the 
question  before  the  Senate  and  this  Na- 
tion IS  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
will  be  in  the  forefront  of  this  ne.xt 
round  of  aviation  technology 

The  age  of  supersonic  transport  Ls 
upon  us.  and  what  we  are  deciding  is 
whether  the  United  States  will  move 
ahead  or  s?ive  up  the  aviation  leadership 
it  has  held  since  the  Wright  brotiiers 

The  coming  together  of  market  and 
technology  have  created  the  SST  Ex- 
perts see  a  $25  billion  market  of  overseas 
and  overpolar  routes  for  a  faster  than 
.sound  aircraft  over  the  ne.xt  20  years 

The    governments    of    two    countries. 
England    and    France,    have    united    to 
produce  an  entry,  the  Concorde,  which 
will  attempt  to  obtain  a  share  of  that 
huge     market.     The     government     of 
another,  Russia,  has  developed  the  Tu- 
144    Two  prototype  Concordes  and   the 
Tu-144    are    flying    and    have    already 
achieved  supersonic  speeds  Three  Ameri- 
can Presidents  have  supported  an  .Ameri- 
can SST    The  US    version  is  ready  to 
leave  the  drawing  board  and  become  real 
So  there  is  no  question  that  there  will 
be  an  SST.   Actually,   there  is  an  SST 
There  are  three  of  them,  one  constructed 
by  Britain,   another   by   FYance,   and   a 
third  by  the  U  S  S  R  They  are  flying  and 
their  makers  are  learning  how  to  improve 
them.  They  are  refining  their  aircraft  in 
efficiency  and  economy  in  order  to  meet 
what  they  expect  wil!  be  the  most  over- 
whelming competition  either  will  face — 
the  US.  SST 

What  we  are  developing  in  this  coun- 
try is  an  aircraft  capable  of  flight  at  a 
cruise  speed  of  1.800  miles  per  hour,  cov- 
ering a  range  of  4,000  miles  and  carrying 
300  passengers 

It  IS  an  aircraft  capable  of  visiting 
San  Francisco.  Honolulu,  Tokyo,  and 
Hong  Kong,  and  then  winging  back  over 
the  same  route  all  within  one  24-hour 
period. 
The  SST  comes  on  the  scene  as  de- 
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mand  grows  to  reach  the  distant  points 
on  the  globe  The  Los  .Angeles-Sydney 
flight,  long  and  tedious  in  conventional 
jets,  will  be  trimmed  by  9  hours  Seattle- 
Tokyo  will  be  cut  by  4'^  hours  and  the 
flight  from  L<indon  to  Tokyo  will  be 
trimmed  from  16  hours  to  8  hours.  New 
York-Rome  is  cut  by  3'  .  hours 

The  SST  by  1990,  even  though  oper- 
ating under  restrictions  on  overland 
flight,  will  be  competing  for  a  market 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  total  of  free 
world  air  travel  now 

American  mdustry  is  a  leader  in  most 
forms  of  technological  activity  In  few 
areas  has  it  proved  .so  dominant  as  m 
aircraft.  The  American  conventional  jet, 
although  It  had  been  preceded  in  flight 
by  5  years  by  the  BritLsh  Comet,  today 
fills  80  to  8.5  percent  of  the  market  in 
the  free  world.  Pour  out  of  five  jet  trans- 
ports in  the  Western  World  .iie  ;iiade  in 
the  United  States 

Elmploying  nearly  I'j  million  Ameri- 
cans, and  i)aying  among  the  highest 
wages  in  industry.  US  aerospace  com- 
panies have  competed  vigorously  with 
Government-financed  foreign  companies 
and  claimed  the  market  in  subsonic  jets. 
US  aircraft  exports  of  $1  25  billion  are 
the  largest  single  factor  m  our  balance 
of  trade. 

In  moving  from  propeller-driven  air- 
craft to  jet  transports,  the  intercon- 
tinental traffic  in  the  1950s  flowed  to  the 
new.  faster  aircraft  just  as  it  will  to  the 
SST  Tlie  experience  at  that  time  was 
that  passenger  demand  produced  such 
high  load  factors  that  the  economic  suc- 
cess of  this  transportation  Innovation 
was  quickly  assurtxl 

Why  IS  the  US  Government  involved 
;n  the  production  of  the  SST':' 

As  we  stated  at>ove,  our  competitors 
:ire  totally  federally  financed,  the  Tu- 
144  by  the  USSR  and  the  Concorde  by 
two  governments 

The  cost  of  the  prototype  development 
of  two  SST's  IS  $1.2  billion. 

No  US.  firm  lias  the  financial  capabil- 
ity of  financing  through  private  borrow- 
ing such  an  investment  Yet,  the  Ameri- 
can contractors  are  contributing  more 
than  S300  million  to  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
totype construction,  and  the  airlines  are 
contributing  $80  million  as  downpay- 
mencs  toward  purchases 

American  indastry  h:i.-,  faith  in  the 
success  of  this  program  to  the  tune  of 
an  investment  of  some  S350  million  in 
risk  capital 

The  Government,  incidentally,  has 
first  call  on  return  of  its  investm.-nt  TTie 
private  companies  must  wait  to  get  their 
money  back  F'ull  Government  recovery 
will  occur  when  the  300th  aircraft  is  de- 
livered, and  the  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  pick  up  royalties  in  excess  of  its 
investment  If  the  market  is  in  the  range 
of  500  aircraft,  as  indicated  by  current 
economic  studies,  the  Government  stands 
to  receive  about  $1  billion  in  exce.ss  of 
it^s  invested  funds 

Considering  that  a  preponderance  of 
the  jet  transports  flying  in  the  free  world 
today  are  made  in  this  country,  our  ab- 
dication of  leadership  in  this  exciting 
next  round  of  jet  technology  would  be 
an  enormous  windfall  for  our  foreign 
competitors  and  would  do  enormous  eco- 


nomic harm  to  ourselves.  We  would  he 
handling  over  a  SI 7  billion  plum,  iri- 
stead  of  entering  a  market  of  salc>  of 
300  to  500  aircraft— at  a  cost  of  some 
S40  million  each— It  is  estimated  that 
US  airlines  would  be  importing  at  lea.-^t 
S12  billion  in  SSTs  from  foreign  manu' 
facturcrs  by  1990  We  would  be  under- 
writing advanced  technology  abroad  at 
our  own  expense. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senate  wants 
to  be  making  decisions  here  today  that 
will  lea\e  our  country  at  the  shoit  end  of 
these  (-conomlc  odds  in  the  years  aht  ad 
In  the  context  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation,  the  export  of  one  SST 
equals: 

The  importing  of  20,000  Volk.swaeens 
The  Importin.::  of  10  million  transistor 
radios 

And    the   expenditure   of    23.000   Us 
tourists  in  Europe  for  1  month. 

And    we    are    talking    about    .selhng 
abroad  at  least  270  of  these  aircraft 

The  sincerity  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
our  foreign  competitors  can  not  be  over- 
stated A  group  of  American  air  (xecu- 
tives  visited  Moscow  last  .summer  wl-.ere 
they  got  their  first  look  at  the  Soviet 
SST.  the  Tu-144.  They  also  received  .^n 
earful  of  the  Soviet  .sales  pitch.  Tl.cv 
came  home  frankly  impressed  by  both. 
One  US.  airline  official  announced  t.hat 
he  would  begin  negotiations  for  a  Soviet 
SST  If  our  country  does  not  enter  the 
market. 

The  visitors  to  Russia  were  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  Ru.ssians  are  itching  to 
enter  into  the  highly  competitive  multi- 
billion  dollar  international  aviation  busi- 
ness. They  believe  that  their  SST  is  the 
instrument  to  put  them  into  the  -ft 
transport  field  that  has  been  dominated 
so  long  by  the  United  States. 

It  Is  believed  bv  many  experts  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  put  out  such  bait  'or 
foreign  SST  purchases  as  favomble 
financial  terms  and  more  importantly, 
traffic  rights  over  the  Soviet  Union  Tlie 
shortest  route  between  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  is  over  the  Soviet  Union.  n:.d 
that  alone  is  quite  an  incentive  to  pur- 
chase the  Tu-144  or  its  follow-on  the 
Tu-244 

The  Soviets  are  pressing  for  foreign 
.■^ales  and  are  talking  particularly  to  such 
international  carriers  as  Japan  Air  Lir.os. 
Air  India.  Pakistan  Air  Lines  and  KLM 
the  Dutch  airlines  Some  20  Tu-144s 
have  been  ordered  already  by  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries. 

The  Anglo-French  Concorde  has  buv- 
ers  for  74  aircraft,  includmg  orders  from 
seven  US  airlmes. 

While  the  Americans  in  Moscow  de- 
■cribe  the  Soviet  jet  as  a  "good  represent- 
ative SST  prototype."  the  US.  air  lead- 
ers think  we  can  outdistance  the  fioid 
iust  as  we  did  In  the  subsonic  competi- 
tion. 

Applying  the  added  speed,  range  and 
size  of  the  American  SST  to  the  inter- 
national routes.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
Nation  can  obtain  at  least  $20  bLlllon  (  : 
the  $25  billion  world  market. 

This  program  has  come  under  close 
.scrutiny  of  Congress  on  many  occasion'^ 
over  recent  years,  and  only  this  month 
received  the  approval  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Appropriations  Subcommittee  and 
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the  full  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee 


Those  who  are  rightfully  concerned 
with  the  priorities  of  this  Nation  have 
reviewed  this  program.  They  have  seen 
that  scientific  Innovation  in  this  country 
■s  a  major  employer.  The  aerospace  in- 
dustry Is  the  largest  single  production 
plement  in  our  economy  with  a  total  na- 
tional working  force  bigger  than  the 
automobile  industry  or  steel. 

The  SST  building  program  itself  at  full 
production  lends  an  estimated  150,000 
jobs  in  this  country  directly  and  Indi- 
rectly. 

Certainly  jobs  are  an  important  part 
of  our  .social  concerns  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  employment  opportunity  must 
rank  high  in  the  priority  of  our  tasks. 
The  SST  offers  much  in  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain equal  opportunity  jobs  and  for  job 
trainins.  It  promises  to  produce  tax  reve- 
nues of  some  $7  billion  to  pour  into  other 
priority  Government  programs. 

The  SST  will  repay  its  taxpayer  in- 
vestors in  both  dollars  and  in  jobs.  The 
SST  Investment  is  "seed"  money  for  the 
future. 

In  maritime  and  rail  transportation 
the  United  States  does  not  hold  the  world 
leadership  it  enjoys  in  the  air.  Our  mer- 
chant marine  has  slipped  badly.  Foreign 
nations  have  been  the  leaders  in  railroad 
ingenuity  and  accomplishment. 

In  air  transport,  we  have  built  a  better 
product  and  sold  it  at  a  competitive  price. 
Our  national  security  as  well  as  our  com- 
merce has  been  enhanced  by  our  genius 
in  the  aerospace  field. 

Tlie  investment  proposed  today  is 
.OTal!  indeed  in  relation  to  the  return  to 
this  Nation  in  dollars,  jobs,  leadership, 
and  ;-ecurity. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  desire? 
Mr  GRAVEL.  Five  minutes. 
Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr  GRAVEL,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
all  the  issues  have  been  covered  in  the 
debate  and  in  the  exchange  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  statement,  in  addition. 

Ir.  my  mind,  the  only  possible  legiti- 
mate argument  we  can  have  in  this  area 
Is  no  of  priorities.  Those  who  say  that 
the  SST  program  should  not  be  high  on 
the  list  of  priorities  say  it  because  it  af- 
fects only  a  few  people,  supposedly — the 
few  people  who  can  afford  to  travel  to 
Europe,  to  Asia,  and  can  afford  to  cross 
the  large  bodies  of  water.  That  is  mis- 
leading, because  the  SST  does  not  affect 
only  a  few  people.  It  affects  many  people. 
Tl-iar  is  why  it  should  be  high  on  the 
priority  list  of  this  Nation. 

This  is  how  it  affects  many  people.  It 
is  part  of  the  aerospace  industry,  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  aerospace  industry. 
We  have  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  and  we 
have  gone  through  a  great  deal  of  soul- 
searching  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do 
next  with  this  aerospace  industry,  be- 
cause the  people  want  to  change  the  tilt 
and  bnng  it  down  to  a  greater  benefit  for 
the  people.  That  Is  true. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
t'igantic   industrial   infrastructure   that 


has  been  built  up?  Put  them  all  out  of 
work? 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  submit  that 
those  who  pursue  social  causes  now  for 
the  poor  and  the  hungry  will  have  many 
more  people  for  whom  to  pursue  it. 

So,  if  we  realize  that  we  are  talking 
about  sustaining  national  industrial  ca- 
pacity and  not  a  chauvinistic  feeling  that 
the  United  States  must  feel  superior  to 
other  nations  in  air  travel,  our  argument 
is  not  that  flimsy.  Our  argument  affects 
thousands  and  millions  of  people  who 
live  off  this.  Without  this  program,  these 
people  will  not  have  employment. 

The  argument  of  inflation  has  been 
made,  that  this  causes  inflation.  My 
theory  of  fighting  inflation  is  not  under 
the  misery  and  unemployment  of  people. 
I  think  we  are  sophisticated  enough  in 
our  economy  to  fight  inflation  with  other 
methods,  and  I  think  that  using  the 
argument  of  inflation  to  say  that  this  is 
going  to  cause  employment  and  some 
wealth  in  circulation  is  no  argument  at 

all. 

I  submit — and  I  stated  this  -earlier  in 
our  colloquy— that  if  this  Nation  veers 
away  from  this  program,  there  will  be 
SST's  in  the  world,  but  they  will  not  be 
American  SST's  and  Americans  will  not 
be  employed  in  building  them.  Tliey  will 
be  Russian,  French,  and  British.  If  we 
have  any  foresight  at  all,  we  must  realize 
that  this  priority,  for  those  reasons,  is  a 
proper  priority,  alongside  of  hunger, 
housing,  and  the  others. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
wish  to  say  anything? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been  most 
generous,  and  I  think  he  has  handled 
this  matter  with  skill,  diplomacy,  and 
style.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  have  him 
yield  his  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  do  so,  also. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  a  brief  summary. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
item  that  has  been  debated  more  or  more 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Scientific 
community,  by  three  presidents  who  have 
passed  on  this  matter,  and  by  many 
Senate  and  House  committees. 

I  have  already  given  one  of  the  major 
points  as  to  why  it  was  decided  that  the 
Governmeriit  had  to  go  into  this  matter. 
I  wish  it  did  not.  I  wish  it  could  be  pri- 
vate enterprise  altogether.  But  our  ab- 
sence of  research  in  this  field  by  the 
military  in  the  last  8  or  10  years  has 
created  this  void. 

This  was  recommended  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  It  went  over  into  the 
Johnson  administration,  where  it  was 
considered  two  or  three  times.  President 
Nixon  came  into  office  in  January,  and 
he  ordered  a  thorough,  complete,  and 
exhaustive  reconsideration — investiga- 
tion of  everything  that  had  happened  and 
reconsideration  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  economy,  science,  and  technology, 
aU  the  items  that  we  ordinarily  classify 
as  science.  Then  he  had  a  number  of  ex- 
perts make  judgments  and,  finally,  the 
recommendation  came  to  him,  and  he 
gave  a  very  firm  recommendation  in  Oc- 
tober of  this  year. 


So  the  Nixon  administration  had  this 
matter  under  advisement  for  almost  9 
months.  With  this  $80  million  we  will 
pass  the  half-way  mark  with  this  appro- 
priation. We  have  spent  approximately 
$623  million  already.  As  I  said  this  bill 
provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $80  mil- 
lion. The  current  estimated  total  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  is  $1,285  bil- 
lion. 

Something   has   been   said  about   the 
estimates  of  our  selling  300  SST's.  If  this 
plane  turns  out  to  be  a  success,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony,  it  would  certain- 
ly have  a  high  probability  of  the  sale  of 
as  many  as  300:  127  already  are  on  or- 
der. It  is  estimated  that  the  sale  of  300 
would   recoup   the   Government   invest- 
ment. We  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
be  a  success.  No  one  knows.  We  do  not 
know  whether  there  will  be  300  ordered, 
but  those  things  are  strong  probabilities. 
I  think  we  have  had  a  splendid  debate 
on  the  matter. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  made  the 
case.  There  is  very  little  additional  sub- 
stantive information  I  could  give.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  this  matter,  not  only  this 
year,  but  last  year.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  his  conclusions  about  the 
urgency  and  the  priority  for  this  plane. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  had  no  problems 
in  the  great  cities,  and  I  speak  not  only  of 
New  York,  but  also  Newark,  as  revealed 
today,  and  in  other  of  our  cities,  and  if 
we  were  looking  for  something  to  do  with 
excess  funds,  this  would  be  a  good  proj- 
ect. This  would  be  a  good  project  for  the 
man  who  has  everything.  This  is  the  kind 
of  gadget  for  a  nation  which  has  every- 
thing and  cannot  think  of  anything  it 
needs.  If  we  did  not  have  polluted  air, 
polluted  water  and  political  systems  in 
our  big  cities,  as  revealed  today,  I  think 
I  could  support  the  SST. 

But  I  think  we  have  many  problems,  a 
great  many  problems,  not  only  in  my 
State,  but  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  they  are  problems  which  have 
greater  priorities  than  this. 

This  is  the  gadget  which  would  enable 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  get  home  1 
hour  or  30  minutes  before  he  would  in  a 
DC-6.  It  would  be  helpful,  but  I  am  not 
about  to  authorize  $1.2  billion  for  his 
convenience.  It  takes  me  4  hours  to  get  to 
Arkansas  because  I  have  no  nonstop 
flights:  which  is  about  the  same  time  it 
takes  him  to  get  to  Anchorage  in  a  707 
today.  It  takes  him  about  the  same  time 
it  takes  me  to  get  to  Little  Rock,  and  I  do 
not  expect  to  go  to  Little  Rock  in  an  SST. 
About  the  only  time  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  a  book  is  when  I  go  by 
plane.  I  never  get  the  time  aroimd  here. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
ultimate  in  the  degeneration  of  modem 
technology.  It  will  be  a  contribution  to 
the  pollution  of  the  air.  It  is  like  other 
planes.  It  will  have  a  thrust  of  three  or 
four  times  as  much  which  will  mean  it 
will  discharge  three  or  four  times  as 
much  unconsumed  carbon  products.  This 
is  a  luxury  the  country  cannot  afford. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
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peat  all  the  arguments  about  what  some 
committee  or  .subcommUtee  did  The  ar- 
sumentci  are  there  We  know  the  difficul- 
ties which  may  be  overcome  techiiolot;i- 
cally,  but  ;ii  the  meantime  we  continue 
to  nei<lect  far  more  important  problems 
m  this  country. 

I  feel  very  sad  about  this  country  I 
have  done  all  I  know  how  to  do  m  my 
limited  intelligence  to  help  this  country. 
We  have  another  problem  followinij  this 
one  which  only  emphasizes  our  problems, 
foreiijn  and  domestic. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  highly 
developed  internal  lobby  which  can  over- 
come the  interests  of  the  i^eneral  public. 
W;th  reference  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, we  will  have  a  $10  billion  deficit 
this  year  and  nobody  can  understand 
why  A  special  interest  i?roup  or  a  lobby 
then  comes  in  and  they  write  ofT  this 
approximately  ,$1  5  billion. 

Wait  until  Senators  .see  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  that  will  come  into  this 
Chamber,  p'obably  after  the  completion 
of  this  bill 

We  have  a  far  s'reatt-r  need  in  connec- 
tioiv  witUthe  rehabilitation  uf  cities, 
with  theoontrol  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, with  the  development  of  adequate 
programs  for  education  All  of  these 
funds  ha  e  been  cut  back 

Mr  President.  I  <un  opposed  to  it  This 
IS  an  extravagance  I  cannot  afTord  It  Is 
a  traijedy  to  keep  «olnt:  dn'.<n  that  road. 
If  this  were  the  only  pipeline  to  the 
Treasun,'  without  a  constructive  punxxse. 
that  would  be  one  thing,  but  there  are 
too  many  We  only  not  19  votes  again.st 
this  la.st  time,  tonicht  I  hope  we  uet  20, 
I  hope  Senators  will  take  the.se  matters  a 
little  more  seriously  because  accumu- 
latively they  are  ruming  this  countrv 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I'wi.sh 
to  summarize  my   position   very   briefly 
but  before  I  do  I  want  to  say  that  one 
point   that   has  not   been   made  here  is 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
ican peonle  in  even,-  State,  on  the  basis 
of   even,'   poll    I   have   .seen,   oppose   this 
project   The  Educational  Television  Net- 
work made  a  .survey   They  tried  to  frame 
the   question   objectively,    and   the    vote 
was  36  percent  opposed  and  14  percent 
in  favor    Most  of  the  States  are  listed 
Thev  found  the  people  in  California,  for 
example   on   the   SST  were   784   agamst 
and  84  in  favor;  Florida  had  143  asamst 
;ind  18  :n  favor;  Illinois  had  249  against 
and  26  in  favor;  Ma.s.sachusetts  had  248 
against  and  125  in  favor;  New  York  had 
^^9  a-ainst  and  43  in  favor.  In  the  State 
of  Washington  there  were  8!  against  and 
52  for    In  other  words,   the  reaction  in 
the  State  of  Washington  In  spite  of  the 
noble  right  of  the  .Senators  from  Wash- 
ing't^n    IS    that    they    do    not    want    the 
SST    I  have  here  a  petition  signed  by 
300  people  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
survey  and  the  Washington  State  petition 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  fol'ows. 

Thk  Matiiin  Hespo.nds  ro  the  .Advocates 

O.N    THE   SST 

In  .'espons*  to  the  nationwide  public  tele- 
vision     broadcast     Oebacing     the     question. 


Should  Con^eaa  Prt.vlde  Piinds  to  tVvfl.p 
nil  .\mer!C5Ui  Supersonic  rriinsp. irt  -he  .\(1- 
■.txTHtea  neard  rn.m  4:123  Indlvlduaia  from  4« 
stAtee  CW  The  people  jprltliiK  n  14  pen  ent 
ravored  building  jlu  3«T.  86  percent  were 
opposed 

During  the  Oct.->b«r  26  broadcast  Assistant 
Secretary  i>f  Tr.trisportatlon  Paul  C'.>ierlngton, 
Pan  .\m  Pretudent  Najeeb  Ha.aby.  tind  CAB 
Chairman  .SeiOT  Browne  as  witnesses  In  favor 
>r  an  American  SST  while  Prof  WlUl.ijn  Bax- 
ter iif  .Stanford  tJeUvpr.<ilty.  formerly  of  the 
f.\A.  and  Prof  lister  l^ine  of  Carnegle- 
Bellon  University  s(>.ike  »or  the  opposition. 
Senaujr  Fr;\nlc  E  Moss,  as  yet  uncommitted, 
w.^  V.-.e  principal  guest  to  whom  the  argu- 
:nents  were  addressed 

The  .'Vdvcxxi.tee.  a  new.  live,  Sunday  evening 
public  .affairs  television  series  (10  00  pm 
ESTi  seeKs  to  bring  people  into  politics 
taca  .veek  argument-  ire  heard  on  both  sides 
^if  -in  lmp.)rt.int  decldable  fiuestlon  •  At  the 
end  of  each  brondoast,  uewers  .ire  encour- 
aged to  act  i>n  ihe  question  n\c  Advocates' 
.staff  has  uncler'alten  to  tabul.ite  Mews  re- 
ceived and  pass  them  nn  to  the  respondents' 
elected  ifflclals  TJie  Advocates,  ;ts  .i  program, 
'.iices  no  posit:. in  on  any  Issue  JebaTed 

The  following  is  a  detailed  breakdown  of 
the  mall  response  to  our  SST  browdcaat 


Seattle.  Wash  , 

Decembers.  1969 
[)r    William  A    Shi  rclift, 
Clfl^cTM■  League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom 
Camhrtdge,  Moan 

Dear    Dr     Willia.m    .\     Shirclifk 
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Citizens  I.EAGfE  .\o.vinst 

THE  Sonic  Boom, 
Camb'-tdge  .Woai  December  11,  1969 
Dear  Senator  Proxmire  Win  the  enclosed 
letter  from  Seattle  and  164  .signatures  on  a 
STOP  THE  SST  petition  lalso  from  that 
Bioeing  region)  be  helpful  to  you  In  voor  all- 
out  fight  ■' 

Note  the  edltortai  from  the  UN   of  Wash- 
ington DAILY  entitled  the  SST). 

Dr  ShurcllfT  Is  out  of  town  at  the  moment, 
and  win  find  and  read  your  Dec    8th  letter 
when  he  returns 
Sincerely. 

Sarah  S    iNCELriNCEit. 


P!('a.se 
find  the  enclosed  a  petition  to  halt  develun 
ment  of  the  SST  lor  uie  in  your  campaign 
This  petition  was  circulated  at  the  Envi^  •, 
mental  I^arn-In  Fair  held  November  2.5  on 
the  University  of  Washington  campus  be- 
cause  I  felt  that  Seattle  residents  who  oppose 
the  SST  should  have  an  opportunity  t.'ix- 
press  their  feelings,  particularly  .since  in.uiv 
local  and  state  government  officials  and  liao- 
er.s.  including  Mayor  Wes  Lthlman.  Keprpw.:,-. 
atlve  Brock  Adams,  and  Senators  Warren 
Magnuson  and  Henry  Jackson,  seem  to  as- 
sume that  their  constituents  will  automatl- 
callv  favor  construction  of  the  SST  .us  a  bnon 
to  rhe  economy  of  the  Puget  Sound  regluii 

As  you  can  see,  the  petition  has  364  signers 
296  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  -rate  if 
Washington  These  signatures  were  obtanu-cj 
in  The  course  of  a  single  day 

I  am  al.so  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  ed;-.  ■:  al 
opposing  the  SST  which  recently  appearrti  In 
the   t;nlverslty  of  Washington  DAILY 

I  hope  these  provide  sufficient  evldr>nce 
that  not  evervone  in  the  Pudget  .Sound  area, 
which  stands  to  gain  the  most  economicfiiiv 
from  the  SST.  is  in  favor  of  the  project. 

Best  of  luck  in  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  La.ndahl. 
Ecology  Action  of  Puget  Sound 

I  Prom   the  University   of  Washington  Daily. 

Nov.  20.   19691 

The  SST 

This  state's  .senators  and  representative-. 
local  business  figures  and  Seattle's  two  i:o.'  >:. 
papers  have  been  enthusiastic  the  last  .^w 
days  over  the  probable  passage  of  the  N;  v-n 
administrations  appropriation  for  the  vi- 
personlc  TransfKirt  pl.me  i  SST) . 

This  Is  not  surprising,  as  the  Boeing  C  m- 
pany  is  one  of  two  prime  contractors  on  i,e 
project  The  SST  is  expected  to  create  n.,i:iy 
new  Jobs  In  the  area  and  give  Boeing  a  much 
needed  economic  boost 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the  st 
question 

Nixon's  request  for  an  additional  :(jG2 
million  (the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adn^::- 
istrations  had  already  spent  some  $500  ,•;:;- 
lloni  foUowed  by  only  a  few  weeks  an  '  ec  n- 
omy  drive"  by  the  administration  m  ^uch 
areas  as  education,  welfare,  housing,  ar.d 
health 

Pleading  poverty,  the  administration  ,'- 
dered  cuts  in  all  domestic  programs  Sch  .H 
aid  was  cut.  as  was  assistance  to  libraries, 
hotislng,  medical  research,  college  constrv;c- 
tlon 

TTie  SST  venture  also  'epresents  a  new  re- 
lationship between  -he  government  and  In- 
dustry In  a  speech  to  the  National  Space 
Ciub.  Air  Force  MaJ  Oen.  J.  C  Maxwell.  .  ;- 
rector  of  the  SST  project  of  the  Federal  A.  Li- 
tton .\gency.  said,  "What  makes  our  SST  pro- 
gram unique  Is  that  the  government  ;=;, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  acting  in  wh.it 
the  classical  economists  call  the  role  of  •',(■ 
entrepreneur  The  government  Is  organizir.u' 
•he  undertaking  and  assuming  risks  m  -he 
I'xpectatlon  of  getting  its  money  back  and 
sharing  in  profits  should  they  be  significant  ' 

The  government  is  paying  nearly  all  f 
the  Initial  costs  >f  the  SST  Of  the  tl  51 
bllUcn  needed  for  Initial  research  and  devrl- 
iioment,  the  federal  government  will  be  pav- 
ing $1  29  billion,  yo  per  cent  of  the  total 
The  renrHlning  10  per  cent  wiU  be  paid  by  •(.(• 
aircraft  manufacturers  -principally  Boeing 
and  Oeneral  Electric — and  the  airline  com- 
panies 

Actually,  the  10  per  cent  will  be  smaller, 
since  the  aircraft  manufacturers  can  deduct 
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It  from  tbelr  Income  tax  and  the  alrllnet, 
principal  beneficiaries  of  the  project,  can  de- 
duct payment*  under  special  tax  breaks. 

The  Nixon  SST  program  can  be  best  called 
corporate  welfare,  welfare  for  the  rich.  For 
in  ttlect  the  US  government  Is  giving  Boe- 
ing an  interest  free  loan  for  tl.b  billion. 

Supposedly,  the  government  will  receive 
royalties  on  each  plane  Boeing  sells  starting 
with  plane  101.  According  to  lu  figures,  the 
government  will  get  back  Its  Initial  Invest- 
ment after  300  planes  are  sold.  But  there's 
a  iiirther  catch, 

Boeing  may  not  be  able  to  sell  300  SST 
planes.  Federal  laws  prohibiting  the  SST 
from  flying  over  the  continental  U.S.  (be- 
cause of  sonic  booms)  are  a  strong  possibility. 
This  has  already  had  an  effect  on  the  mark- 
eilurtheSST. 

!r.  the  last  years  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration a  blue  ribbon  committee,  headed  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara,  con- 
cluded that  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  bul'.d 
the  giant  plane.  A  study  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
shoiwed  little  confidence  in  the  economics  of 
the  SST  and  likened  the  project  to  "wild-cat 
i)U-<trilling  venture." 

Tl.ese  factors  make  It  unlikely  that  the 
81  5  billion  Interest  free  loan  will  ever  be 
paid  in  full  If  this  Is  the  case,  the  taxpayer 
will  have  to  pick  up  the  tab.  If  the  market 
predictions  for  the  SST  have  been  over- 
opiimlstlc.  If  an  airline  Is  unable  to  meet  Its 
pa' nients  or  If  Boeing  gets  Into  financial 
trouble,  then  the  taxpayer  will  also  pay  the 
bill  There's  one  more  catch. 

The  total  cost  of  the  SST  before  one  alr- 
pl;,ne  Is  built  will  be  some  $4-5  billion.  The 
tl  .1  billion  Is  only  for  research  and  develop- 
ment Boeing  Is  supposed  to  raise  the  addi- 
tional $2.5-$3.5  billion  for  production  facili- 
ties; equipment  and  raw  materials.  That 
figure  Is  many  times  the  Boeing  Company's 
assets  and  most  likely  the  government  will 
ha.e  to  help  raise  the  additional  money. 

.\s  the  situation  stands  now  the  Nixon 
administration  has  taken  money  from  much- 
needed  domestic  programs  in  order  to  help 
a  .^ingle  corporation  build  an  airplane  which 
Is  of  doubtful  cormnerclal  value. 

Indeed,  the  SST  program  will  create  more 
job.-,  but  Just  as  many  Jobs  would  be  cre- 
ated If  the  Nixon  administration  would  spend 
ihe  same  amount  on  much  needed  housing, 
he.ilth  care  facilities  and  public  transporta- 
tion In  the  Seattle  area. 

But.  the  government  can't  do  that.  That 
wcu'.d  be  welfare  and  that's  not  good,  unless 
li'.s  welfare  for  giant  corporations. 
stop  thx  SST 
".Ve  hereby  state  our  opposition  to  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  the  SST  on  the 
grounds  that  such  an  aircraft  will  create  in- 
tolerable noise  pollution  (thereby  endanger- 
l:ic  our  mental  and  physical  health),  pollute 
the  upper  atmosphere  with  combustion 
products  (which  threaten  to  alter  global 
weather  patterns) ,  and  hasten  the  exhaustion 
of  ur  already-depleted  supplies  of  avlation- 
erade  kerosene  (because  the  SST  will  bum 
40'  more  fuel  per  passenger-mile  than  con- 
ventional Jet  airliners) ,  while  aggravating 
rather  than  reducing  our  nation's  airport 
congestion  and  ground  transportation  prob- 
lenis- 

To  avoid  any  adverse  effects  on  the  economy 
01  Seattle,  we  suggest  that  Boeing  be  given 
the  money  saved  by  not  building  the  SST 
to  use  to  develop  means  of  controlling  tech- 
nology and  solving  urban  and  environmental 
problems  ( such  as  transportation  problems) . 
William  J.  Berngen.  Paul  Waggoner, 
Christine  M.  Grubb,  Karen  Wiprled.  J.  A. 
Wuran.  Khesroal  Sallme,  Janvaor  Neil, 
FrrUerick  L.  Campbell,  Fred  H.  Pallod. 

Pesgy  Oroth.  Victor  A.  Nelson,  Helen  E. 
Maneao,  Allison  J.  Fowler.  Julie  Perkins, 
G.irv  S.  Salagaws.  Bruce  A.  Menge,  Edward  O. 
Guenard.  Jr..  Scott  KeesUng,  Arnle  Gooder, 
Bryon  Flylta. 
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Oert  Oruenwoldt,  Deborah  Seymour, 
Oeorge  E.  R«miar,  Daniel  M.  Warner,  John 
Z.  Landahl,  Richard  J.  Thomas,  Dave  Miller, 
Ron  Tachell,  Edith  Walden,  John  Mallon. 
Fred  Dables,  Larry  Porter,  Fannie  Canall, 
Carolyn  Raleigh,  Steve  Rowland,  Paul 
Nelsen,  Tom  Larsen,  Charles  E.  Ross,  John 
B.  Caskey,  Jack  Atulxon. 

Fedel  Rorend,  Deborah  Asbby,  Tom  Hinck- 
ley, Dem  A.  DlRoaa,  Q.  Edward  Qulmby, 
Chrystal  Brand,  Wendy  Wasnor,  Barbara 
Oarner,  John  T.  Oaspurach,  Jeff  Hurlow. 

Evet  L.  Oaydln,  Mark  F.  Oallrock.  Oeorge  T. 
Ullberg,  J.  R.  Henrve,  Tana  Quigley,  Paul 
Lelrten,  John  R.  Dick,  RauU  T.  WllUams, 
Ronald  K.  Slpberd,  Francie  Symond. 

Michael  M.  Morton,  Bob  Corpuz,  Sidney 
Sherbon,  Woodruff  Benson,  Kent  Daniels, 
Patricia  Cole,  Tim  Oaby,  Jamee  L.  Skutz,  Bob 
Towner,  Malcolm  Taran. 

Margaret  Pelz,  Bob  Clifford,  Robert  Koski, 
Sue  Plckard,  Elizabeth  V.  Rletson,  Mary  S. 
Hartsbom,  Joanne  H.  WilUams,  William  E. 
Mitchell,  Georgette  M.  Michks,  Michael  N. 
Dole,  Frank  E.  Brown. 

James  Russell,  Gene  P.  Wood,  Steve  Hud- 
Jlak,  Ann  Gilbert,  Maria  Bold,  Katherlne 
Arnold,  Ralph  D.  White,  Okie  Cooley,  Earl 
Bennett,  Wayne  Weiss, 

Gary  Schwartz,  David  Loring,  Daniel  Kar- 
pen,  M.  Raberry,  Carolyn  Piatt,  Peggy  Duban, 
Philip  Johnson,  Doug  Jawbrum,  David  Mc- 
Mustrle,  Richard  Registry,  Jr. 

Jerry  Wetzel,  Sherry  Ford,  Jonathan  Gaye, 
William  C.  Taylor,  Dennis  Clark,  Mike 
Duroveckle,  Jan  MoUne,  Jane  Wlckman,  Ben 
Waxier,  J.  S.  Bradshaw,  David  Staffings. 

Rev.  R.  Kenneth  Sethway,  Dawn  Dovtrlch, 
Linda  Anderson,  Deiuiis  Shanhan,  Scott 
Breen,  Lesley  Keaton,  Virginia  Jorgensen, 
Richard  L.  Messlnger,  Gayle  Countryman, 
Mary  L.  Davis. 

Judith  CouBlneau,  Richard  Brlnkman, 
Anne  Sapersteln,  Kristle  Fielders,  Christina 
Kahn,  Rlc  Cocke,  Arthur  K.  Krautz,  Ronald 
E.  Gill,  RoJas  Kane,  Evan  C.  Brown. 

John  Kupersmlth,  Richard  Sharp,  Don 
Newman,  Vonda  Schellsberg,  Michael  Man- 
dealte,  Wanda  Bralthwalte,  Barbara  Helnrlch, 
Keith  Sauer,  James  B.  CalUs,  Charles  Phlstan, 
Garland  Bellamy. 

Debbie  Fisher,  Susan  P.  Shenn,  Louise  A. 
Dunlop,  Pat  Klelberg,  Patty  Sims,  George 
Penk,  John  S.  Schultz,  Mllane  Sutlnen, 
Cosandra  Appuarl,  Jeff  Yuser. 

Meryl  Oonnasor,  Robert  Bydyl,  John  J. 
Russell,  William  Nlm,  David  G.  Colewell  Jr., 
Richard  A.  Croley,  James  H.  Banker,  Kathy 
Husband,  Thomae  Allison,  Patty  West. 

Robert  O.  Myler,  Bruce  Palmer,  Bochelle 
Brisots,  Kenneth  A.  Kishputnlk,  Wlllard 
Sohniodas,  Marty  Hedman,  W.  J.  Van  Folken. 
Andrea  Hammond,  Jack  A.  Dalon,  Scott 
E.  Warren. 

Shirley  Entwistle,  Mike  Entwlstle,  Doug 
Dipple,  Janet  Dlpple,  Arthur  C.  Achltt.  Frank 
V.  Westerlund,  Karen  Heintz,  Barb  Clements, 
Pia  Lonbardo,  Juanita  Collins. 

Gregory  L.  Branch,  Mike  McMossengle, 
Homer  E.  Spruce,  Richard  M,  Arout,  Jim 
Williams,  Rachel  Martin,  Nell  C.  Johannsen, 
Susan  Q.  Meyers,  Barbara  Whitson,  Joan 
Reld. 

Richard  D.  Conway,  Robert  A.  Mowrey, 
Holly  Worten,  Greg  Albertson,  Peter  Tromp, 
James  P.  Wlmblsh,  Tim  Herron,  Brian 
Daverki,  Charles  L.  Smith,  Suzaime  Smith. 

Martin  Haggland,  Michael  S,  Johnson, 
Peggy  Helronimus,  Richard  N,  Carter,  Mary 
Paramore,  Susan  Swenson,  Dauna  Koval. 
Elizabeth  J.  Perry,  Mercer  J.  Llndemaier, 
Richard  A.  Hunter. 

Deborah  Gage  Halsey.  B.  Ronald  Frost, 
Kerry  J.  Acher,  Pamela  Roe,  Valerie  Brackett, 
Ralph  M.  Becker.  Susan  E.  Burnett.  Elzelvla 
J.  Callis,  Ralph  Haeerd.  Harold  Strong. 

Koon  Woon,  Mike  Peiffer,  Stisan  Baer, 
Larry  Murphy,  Blair  Knudsen,  Kristin 
NlchoUs,  Peter  NichoUs,  Larry  DeCalla, 
Jeanne  Hedland. 


Joyce  MiceU,  Richard  Smith,  Melissa  Gor- 
man, E.  R.  Thorson,  Constance  Miller,  Gene 
T.  Arnold,  J.  L.  Goltz,  B.  Phillips,  Mary  Louise 
Crosby,  Dave  Halann. 

Charlotte  Pox,  Jeffrey  Wilson,  H.  S,  Sand- 
stone, Glen  Oliver,  Jacque  Beechel,  Floyd 
Nance,  Karen  Ranhelm,  Jane  Melton,  Jeffrey 
J.  Casey,  Merryl  Casey. 

Earl  L.  Montgc«nery,  Stephen  Adams,  Rich- 
ard C.  Armstrong,  Frederick  J.  Neumeyer, 
Lawrence  H.  Mattes,  Philip  E,  Haley,  William 
E.  Hallren,  Kim  Lazare,  Peter  Barnes,  Law- 
rence Stone. 

Sue  R.  Samson,  Lorln  Macke,  Slangve 
Bayless,  Bill  Rubin,  Carolyn  A.  Marble,  James 

A,  Booze,  Mike  Russell,  Mark  Tilton,  Gail 
Irvine,  James  V.  Mohalt. 

Michael  Brunson,  Lawrence  E.  Goss,  Jr., 
Hazel  Wolf,  William  Bergson,  Greg  Cox, 
Jacque  Yetter,  Sandra  M.  Frost,  Frank  D. 
Moore,  Florence  D.  Kent.  David  L.  Kent. 

Janine  Clock,  Thomas  R.  Eaton,  Carol 
Eaton,  Rachel  Evans,  John  Stater,  Robin  T. 
Wallls,  Jerome  Parker,  Nancy  Allen,  Maurice 
E.  DeVols,  Dan  Smith. 

Dennis  E.  Pitman,  Beth  Stevenson,  Digne 

B.  de  Lorez,  Jane  Goldsworthy,  Barbara 
Shaw,  Wendy  Klee,  Leaim  Schneider,  Sandy 
Brown,   Mike   Pried,   Michael   Toner, 

Darlyn  Rvmdberg,  Mlna  Olsianalec,  Robert 
French,  Victor  A.  WllUams,  Dwlght  Lee. 
Donna  Anderson,  Donna  M.  Gordon,  Daniel 
E.  Parthlen,  Martin  Passionorc,  Jamea  Knud- 
son. 

J.  Ladington,  Kathy  Franz,  Phyllis  J.  Sen- 
ter,  Brian,  Backus,  William  Mackey,  Roger 
Almaham,  Patty  Chatbum,  Robert  J.  Mor- 
gan, Bob  Pyle,  Mona  Hldwall. 

Tom  Benson,  John  Alcock,  Elsie  Ehlers, 
Olga  Gull,  Kim  Gill,  Tom  Matterson,  William 
W,  Restow,  Susan  M.  Williams.  Jill  Ruther- 
ford, Ivan  M.  Brown,  III. 

Michael  L.  LaPlatney,  Lucretta  A.  Chad- 
wlck,  JoAnne  Plfe.  Janet  Randall.  Janet  E. 
Edbaugh,  Dennis  Des  Chene,  Dennis  R.  Paul- 
son, Patricia  Brooks,  A.  A.  Cunningham, 
Mary  Lynn  Paulson. 

Douglas  W.  Potte.  Sharon  M.  Potter,  Eliza- 
beth Morrison,  Susan  C.  Palmer,  Alan  W. 
Ginsberg,  Pauline  T.  Dyer,  William  G.  Clark, 
Casey  Cannody,  Edward  R.  Dougherty. 

Edward  T.  Mossman,  Jerry  Katz,  Charles 
B.  Jones,  Jr..  John  Troberg,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  E,  T. 
Toy,  Clare  Bucher,  David  Thomson,  Richard 
M.  Emery,  Elizabeth  Clark,  Laura  Wright, 
Laura  Stanley,  John  G.  Moore. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  conclude  by  pointing  out 
that  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  had 
a  debate  on  the  SST  after  a  panel  of 
experts  has  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  recommendations  with  re- 
gard to  the  problems  involved  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  SST. 

I  submit  those  recommendations  are 
overwhelmingly  against  our  further 
funding  this  project  and  for  this  amend- 
ment. The  experts  conclude  the  SST 
would  not  help  but  hurt  our  balance  of 
payments;  that  it  would  be  uneconom- 
ical. They  found  that  under  the  contract 
the  Government  would  probably  lose  and 
the  Boeing  Co.  and  General  Electric 
would  get  even  if  only  239  or  250  planes 
were  produced.  They  found  that  the 
atmosphere  can  be  and  will  be  polluted, 
in  addition  to  the  sonic  boom.  They  found 
it  would  not  give  us  additional  prestige. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
concluded,  that  what  this  really  comes 
down  to  is  a  matter  of  priorities.  Where 
should  we  spend  the  taxpayer's  money? 
We  know  there  has  been  a  taxpayer  re- 
volt in  this  country  and  there  is  great 
concern  about  waste  in  Government. 
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At  a  time  when  w«  are  trying  to  hold 
down  spending,  for  us  to  go  ahead  with 
a  SI  285  billion  project,  the  benefit  of 
which  would  be  only  to  the  people  who 
fly  overseas  in  order  to  save  a  few  hours, 
would  be  an  unfortunate  and  tra«ric 
waste 

If  the  Senator  from  MlssL&slppl  is  pre- 
pared  to  yield  back  his  time,  so  am   I 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  MANS^^ELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday.  December 
16.  1969.  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  later  this  eve- 
ninK  there  fnay  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of   routine  mnmlntr  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  FOR  H  R   :>366 
TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H  R  9366.  an 
act  to  change  the  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  authorized  to  be  em- 
ployees of  Che  Government  Pnntlng  Of- 
fice, and  for  other  purposes  be  permitted 
to  he  on  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT'TCER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TR.\NSPORTATION 
.\PPROPRIATIONS,   1970 

The  Senate  >^ontinued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR  14794'  mak- 
injf  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  imd  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30.  1970. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  pariia- 
mentarv  inqmrv 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  stale  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  pending  question 
i.s  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  strike  from  the  bill  $80 
million  for  the  SST.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  a  direct  vote  for 
or  asjainst  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Up  aiid 
down.  A  vote  "vea"  would  strike  it  from 
the  bill. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  urge 
Senators  to  leave  in  tact  In  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation funds  marked  for  furthfr  de- 
velopment of  the  .supe:. sonic  transport 
plane. 

Congress  first  appropriated  money  for 
developmtnt  of  the  SST  some  8  years 
ago.  To  date  $623  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  project.  We  \re  at  a 


watershed  point  now  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  $662  million  necessary'  to  see  the 
project  through  to  fruition  By  continu- 
ing now,  we  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
the  SST  in  its  first  flight  sometime  to- 
ward the  fnd  of  1972,  just  3  short  years 
from  now  Construction  of  two  proto- 
types IS  scheduled  to  becin  in  1970 

If  we  fall  to  appropriate  funds  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  project  we  ri,;k  ab- 
dicating the  market  to  our  competitors: 
the  British  and  the  FYench.  with  their 
Concorde  Tlie  mipact  on  our  balance 
of  payments  would  be  adverse  and  sub- 
stantial On  the  other  hand,  if  we  pro- 
vide the  funds  requested  by  President 
Nixon,  the  airlines  of  the  world  will  be 
able  to  place  their  orders  with  an  Amer- 
ican firm  and  expect  delivery  sometime 
in  1978  Our  competitors  already  enjoy 
a  4-year  lead  and  to  delay  further 
would  be  to  forfeit  the  market  with  an 
estimated  minimimi  potential  of  $25  bil- 
lion by  1990  I  am  Informed  that  Ameri- 
can producers  hope  to  hold  their  foreign 
competitors  to  sales  of  about  $5  billion 
of  that  market 

I  think  it  .-should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
while  the  use  of  Government  funds  is 
required  simply  because  of  the  .sheer  siise 
of  the  undertaking,  this  is  not  a  grant 
situation  whereby  the  Government  ls  not 
reimbursed.  By  delivery  of  the  300th 
SST.  the  Government  will  have  been  re- 
paid in  full  and  u  will  continue  to  receive 
royalties  on  each  SST  delivered.  Depend- 
ing on  sales  thus  -vill  amount  to  between 
$1  billion  and  $3  billion  of  added  reve- 
nues flowing  into  the  Treasury.  By  way  of 
comparison,  to  date  there  has  been  an 
initial  order  of  122  SST',s  by  the  world's 
airlines 

Initially.  I  had  some  que.stions.  which 
I  think  were  shared  by  some  Senators, 
conceming  how  perfectly  the  SST  would 
integrate  into  present  traffic  patterns, 
how  great  would  be  the  demands  made  on 
our  pre-SST  airixjrts.  how  competitive 
fares  would  be  on  the  SST  versus  the 
747's  E\idencc  that  lias  been  presented 
to  me  has  removed  any  initial  doubts  I 
may  have  iiad 

I  have  heard  evidence  presented  that 
the  SST  can  be  integrated  into  any  traf- 
fic tontrol  pattern  existant  now  or  which 
may  be  developed  in  the  future  The  total 
operating  costs  of  the  SST  will  be  com- 
pletely competitive  with  operatinj?  costs 
of  the  747 — making  it  ix)ssible  to  have 
identical  fare  .sciiedules  on  both  types  of 
flights,  if  that  is  deemed  advisable  at  the 
time  they  are  put  in  operation. 

Furthermore,  as  my  colleagues  are  well 
aware,  air  trattlc  conu'estion  for  flights 
between  domestic  jwint^s.  is  at  its  zenith 
evenings  between  the  hours  of  5  and  7 
o  clock  This  hapijens  to  coincide  with 
the  optimum  hour  of  departure  for  most 
Europe-bound  flights  for  over-night  serv- 
ice With  the  new  super.sonic  transports 
cutting  travel  time  between  east  coast 
and  European  points  to.  roughly.  2  hours 
there  will  not  need  to  be  the  customary 
evening  jam-up  and  the  conflict  between 
embarkations  for  domestic  and  foreign 
points.  Tlie  SST  will  allow  travelers  to 
depart  virtually  at  any  time  throughout 
the  day 

Mr  President,  we  have  a  sizable  com- 
mitment  in  the  SST  program.  We  are 


at  the  halfway  point  on  this  project,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  worthwhile  project  I 
shall  support  the  project  by  my  vote  here 
today. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  an  extensive  review  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  administration's  SST  Ad  Hoc 
Review  Committee,  I  have  concluded 
that  I  cannot  support  continued  appro- 
priations for  the  development  of  a  super- 
some  transport. 

Misgivings  over  continued  SST  devel- 
opment are  expressed  throughout  the 
report  of  the  President's  committee  The 
views  expressed  in  the  report  effectively 
answer  the  argument  in  support  of  the 
program 

The  report  casts  serious  doubt  on  the 
contention  that  the  SST  would  have  a 
favorable  impact  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. In  addition,  it  fisserts  that  the 
sonic  boom  from  the  aircraft  is  likely 
to  be  considered  intolerable  by  a  hich 
percentage  of  the  people  affected.  While 
supersonic  flight  over  the  continenal 
United  States  is  not  contemplated  at  the 
present  time,  the  committee  expre.s.sed 
concern  over  pressures  which  might  be 
exerted  if  it  is  found  that  the  economic 
success  of  the  aircraft  is  dependent  upon 
overland  flights  at  supersonic  speeds 

The  reports  .suggests  there  would  be 
only  minimum  beneficial  side  beneht.s. 
described  as  technological  fallout,  lu.m 
SST  development.  The  committee  panel 
which  investigated  that  aspect  of  the 
program  said: 

We  believe  technologKsil  fallout  to  be  oX 
relauvely  minor  importance  in  thl.s  priieriim 
and  therefore  should  not  be  considered  either 
wholly  or  m  part  .is  a  basis  lor  Justitvmg 
the  program. 

.\  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  who  served  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  commented  that  the  net  em- 
ployment increase  from  SST  production 
would  likely  be  negligible.  Significantly, 
he  said  any  increase  in  employment — 

Would  occur  in  the  professional  and  tech- 
nic.il  categories  where  shortages  already  exist. 
The  project  would  have  practically  no  em- 
ployment benefltK  for  the  dUadvantaecd 
hard-oore  unemployed   with  low  skill  levels. 

The  airlines  themselves,  who  have  con- 
tributed many  millions  of  dollars  to  .sup- 
port SST  research  and  development,  new 
seem  unwilling  to  venture  any  additniial 
rusk  capital  on  the  program.  Their  .skep- 
ticism IS  based  on  the  apprehension  that 
they  would  have  to  charge  premium  fa:os 
for  SST  travel,  that  the  final  cost  per 
aircraft  will  range  in  the  $40  to  $50  mil- 
lion bracket,  that  flights  vnll  be  restricted 
to  overwater  operations,  and  that  tiie 
aircraft  could  not  meet  existing  or  pro- 
posed airport  noise  criteria. 

Mr  President,  a  nation  which  has 
landed  four  men  on  the  moon  need  have 
no  fear  of  losing  its  prestigious  positi  in 
as  the  world's  leader  in  aviation.  The  sole 
advantage  of  the  SST  is  speed.  In  my 
view,  the  di.sad vantages  of  continued 
development  at  this  time  far  outwei-h 
the  justification  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

.Accordingly.  I  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Proxmire'  to  delete  the  $80  million  rec- 
ommended by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
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mittee  for  SST  development  in  fiscal 
1970.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  McLNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
tune  when  we  hear  discussion  of  na- 
tional priorities,  I  am  especially  aware 
that  too  many  worthwhile  programs 
compete  against  one  another  for  Gov- 
ernment funds.  In  all  too  many  cases, 
the  choice  of  which  one  gets  the  money 
15  based  on  traditional  vested  interests 
rather  than  true  national  need. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  area  of 
military  spending,  where  I  think  we  are 
finally  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem 
and  begimiing  to  evaluate  these  pro- 
grams reasonably.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly active  in  this  area,  making  a  spe- 
cial effort  in  my  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  the  chairman  of  its  Research 
and  I>evelopment  Subcommittee,  to  scru- 
tinize the  military  budget  to  make  sure 
that  the  money  we  spend  on  military 
programs  is  absolutely  necessary. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  the  crucial  difference  be- 
tween SST  and  military  programs.  The 
SST  is  truly  a  peaceful  enterprise  which 
can  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  Na- 
tion in  .several  ways. 

It  will  help  solve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  If  we  build  the  SST.  we 
will  be  able  to  .save  $6  billion  in  what  our 
airlines  would  be  forced  to  spend  on  buy- 
in?  supersonic  aircraft  overseas.  In  ad- 
dition, through  the  sale  of  our  SST  over- 
,seas.  we  would  earn  more  than  $11  bil- 
lion on  the  credit  side  of  our  balance  of 
payments.  The  program  will  provide 
more  than  50.000  direct  jobs  to  American 
workers  and,  indirectly,  in  excess  of 
150.000  jobs. 

While  the  British-French  combine  and 
the  Russian  airplanes  are  fully  subsidized 
by  their  governments,  U.S.  Government 
participation  in  the  American  program  is 
in  the  form  of  a  loan.  As  the  aircraft  are 
produced,  royalties  will  be  paid  to  oiu- 
Government  so  that  when  300  planes  are 
sold,  the  government  will  have  all  of  its 
money  back;  and  when  500  planes  are 
sold,  the  Government  will  earn  about  $1.1 
billion  on  its  investment.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  is  a  minimum  demand  for  at 
least  500  of  these  planes  for  use  In  super- 
sonic overseas  flights  and  subsonic  flights 
over  land.  While  this  is  going  on.  the  eco- 
nomic activity  generated  will  produce 
clo.sc  to  $7  billion  in  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  argument 
for  going  ahead  with  the  program — 
which  has  been  approved  by  three  suc- 
cessive Presidents — is  that  the  market 
for  aircraft  could  well  be  lost  to  Amer- 
ican industry  and  workers  if  we  do  not 
proceed.  The  British-French  and  the 
Rassian  planes  are  well  advanced  and 
will  be  flying  in  the  very  near  future.  If 
we  don't  meet  the  competition,  we  could 
Io.se  our  markets  in  areas,  where  we  have 
been  preeminent  for  many  years. 

While  I  am  critically  aware  of  the  need 
to  a.ssign  our  national  priorities  and  have 
taken  a  very  searching  view  of  the  mili- 
tary budget.  I  have  to  conclude  that,  in 
view  of  the  above  cited  considerations, 
we  would  be  extremely  short-sighted  if 
we  dropped  this  program  in  midstream. 


We  will  lose  the  many  benefits  it  holds 
for  our  economic  and  employment  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
considering  the  SST  appropriation  today. 
We  are  again  being  asked  to  approve  a 
very  sizable  appropriation — this  year  it  Ls 
$80  million  for  an  imdertaking  whose 
merits  have  been  severely  criticized  by 
scientists,  economists,  and  top  Govern- 
ment oflficials.  At  every  stage  of  its  de- 
velopment,   the   wisdom   of   proceeding 
with  this  gigantic  commitment  of  gov- 
ernmental  resources — amounting  to  at 
lesist  $4  billion  before  the  plane  is  com- 
mercially viable — has  been  questioned. 
Yet  we  proceed  mindlessly  on,  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  a  program  which  pre- 
sents grave  technological  problems  which 
according  to  the  Coimcil   of  Economic 
Advisers  probably  cause  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  ou5  balance  of  payments,  whose 
financial    projections    shift    constantly 
from  from  year  to  year,  and  which  will 
benefit  a  handful  of  people  compared  to 
those  who  will  share  the  burden  of  its  ex- 
pense,     discomfort,      annoyance,      and 
fiulher  invasion  of  their  peace  and  quiet. 
One  can  only  wonder  why  we  persist 
in  the  face  of  all  the  very  substantive  ob- 
jections which  have  been  raised  to  this 
project.  If  it  is  "for  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States,"  that  is  a  shibboleth  I,  for 
one,  would  like  to  dispose  of  once  and  for 
all :  in  a  report  to  the  President's  SST  Ad 
Hoc  Review  Committee  the  State  De- 
partment stated  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  "it  would  not  be  proper  to  base  the 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  project  on 
any  generalized  concept  of  enhancement 
of  U.S.  prestige,  or  the  like."  If  the  world- 
wide prestige  of  this  country  is  going  to 
turn  on  the  technical  gadgetry  of  the  SST 
then  we  and  indeed  the  world,  have  lost 
our  way  in  the  wilderness. 

In  defending  the  SST,  its  advocates 
always  invoke  "the  idea  of  progress." 
"One  cannot  turn  back  the  clock."  they 
assert  pragmatically,  while  all  doubters 
are  likened  to  foes  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution. I  think  it  is  time  that  this  argu- 
ment was  met  squarely,  and  raise  some 
fundamental  questions  as  to  the  direction 
of  our  technological  development  and  the 
attitude  and  standards  with  which  we 
evaluate  such  development. 

At  this  point,  I  would  just  like  to  say  a 
word  about  an  organization  which  sup- 
plied much  of  the  technical  material  to 
which  I  will  be  referring.  The  Environ- 
mental Defense  F\ind  is  an  organization, 
composed  of  scientists  and  lawyers,  which 
is  devoted  to  protecting  our  environment 
from  deterioration  and  degradation 
through  active  participation  in  the  legal 
process.  EDF  has  managed  to  put  to- 
gether a  working  alliance  of  scientists 
who  are  deeply  concerned  with  and  sensi- 
tive to  environmental  problems  and  en- 
vironmental lawyers  who  translate  those 
scientific  concerns  into  effective  theories. 
The  field  in  which  EDF  has  done  the 
most  effective  job,  although  one  that  is 
not  yet  completed,  is  in  achieving  ra- 
tionale control  over  pesticides. 

Basically,  what  we  are  discussing  in  the 
SST  controversy,  is  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology on  man's  environment.  And  we 
are  slowly  coming  to  realize — perhaps  too 
slowly  for  our  own  survival — that  this 
planet's  environment  is  truly  a  seamless 


web  in  which  the  effects  of  any  one  dis- 
location or  disruption  are  felt,  ultimately, 
throughout  the  whole.  This  realization  is 
perhaps  just  another  variant  of  what  has 
been  called  the  ecologic  ethic:  namely, 
that  we  can  never  do  merely  one  thing. 
Every  single  action  that  we  take  in  this 
technological  age  reverberates  through- 
out the  environment.  And  we  can  no 
longer  fool  ourselves  that  any  single  in- 
tervention In  the  fantastically  complex 
system  which  constitutes  our  world's 
ecology  can  be  focused  exclusively  on 
only  one  element  of  that  system. 

Thus,  whether  we  are  talking  about  a 
manufacturing  plant  which  will  pollute 
the  atmosphere,  or  an  airplane  which 
will  fly  through  the  air  at  1,800  m.p.h.,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  fruits  of  such 
technological  sophistication  will  have  a 
multifaceted  impact  on  a  complex  eco- 
logical system. 

This  is  not  to  say,  by  any  means,  that 
every  innovation  is  to  be  rejected,  or  that 
we  must  search  until  we  discover  the 
slightest  effect  of  every  new  project  be- 
ing contemplated.  But  what  is  necessary 
is  a  different  philosophical  framework 
for  all  the  new  machines,  processes,  and 
projects  being  offered  by  science  and 
technology.  I  think  we  must  discard  what 
have  been  our  presumptions  in  favor  of 
"newness"  and  innovation.  We  must 
adopt  a  far  more  critical  and  searching 
attitude  toward  what  is  presented  from 
what  has  been  up  to  now  our  passive  ac- 
ceptance: do  we  really  need  food  addi- 
tives that  are  nonnutritive  but  make 
food  last  longer  or  look  more  colorful;  oil 
drilling  in  hazardous  areas  really  more 
eflQcient  in  terms  of  other  damage  they 
may  do;  is  it  necessary  to  spend  $4  bil- 
lion so  that  a  small  number  of  business- 
men and  vacationers  can  fly  at  1,800 
miles  per  hour — at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer. 

Given  the  overcrowdedness  of  our 
world,  the  pollution  of  our  waters,  air, 
and  countryside,  and  the  depletion  of 
some  of  our  most  precious  natural  re- 
sources, we  must  reverse  the  presump- 
tions and  put  the  burden  of  proof  on 
those  who  seek  to  introduce  new  prod- 
ucts of  their  technology.  Every  pro- 
ponent of  new  technology  must  be  able 
to  prove,  on  the  basis  of  thorough  and 
extensive  research,  that  no  negative  or 
detrimental  effect  will  flow  from  the 
technology  he  is  proposing.  Thus,  he 
must  satisfactorily  demonstrate  at  the 
outset  that  a  given  food  additive  will 
have  no  harmful  long-term  effects  on 
humans;  that  a  new  method  of  undersea 
oil  drilling  will  not  disturb  surroimd- 
ing  marine  life,  among  other  things:  and 
that  the  1.800  m.p.h.  SST  will  not  cause 
environmental  effects  which  far  out- 
weigh any  benefits  to  be  realized. 

Let  us  examine,  in  detail,  the  very 
serious  environmental  problems  caused 
by  the  SST.  To  my  knowledge,  not  a  sin- 
gle one  of  them  has  been  solved  and  some 
have  not  even  been  sufficiently  explored 
so  that  we  know  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem. 

The  most  serious  environmental  prob- 
lem— that  we  know  about — associated 
with  the  SST  is  that  of  sonic  boom.  As 
one  of  the  working  panels  of  the  Presi- 
dent's SST  Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee 
imderstated  the  issue: 
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All  kvaiUble  LnformAtlon  ln<llc*t«s  fbM  me 
effects  of  sonic  boom  are  such  ■■  to  be  con- 
sidered intolerable  b«  a  very  high  percentage 
of  tbe  people  affected 

The  most  graphic  description  I  have 
seen  of  the  concept  of  some  boom"  is 
contained  in  the  excellent  "SST  and 
Some  Boom  Handbook"  prepared  by  Dr. 
William  A.  Shurcliff  of  Harvard  who  has 
labored  to  apprise  the  public  what  is  m- 
volved  in  the  SST  He  describes  it  this 
way 

The  sonic  boom  Is  a  sudden  presaure  dis- 
turbance, or  Shockwave,  in  air  When  an  SST 
flies  at  great  altitude  over  a  house,  the  pres- 
sure near  the  bouse  remains  normal  for 
awhile  As    the   Shockwave   strikes    the 

house,  the  pressure  increases  almost  in- 
stantaneously—  in  about  0  003  second* — buf- 
feting the  entire  house  and  knocking  it  side- 
wise  Jarring  everything  in  the  house.  The 
pressure  wave  actually  enters  the  house  and 
IS  reflected  back  and  forth  wlihin  each  room 
Within  about  0  020  second  the  pressure  de- 
creases smoothly,  and  indeed  becomes  some- 
what below  normal  pressure  Then,  again  very 
suddenly,  the  pressure  rises  It  rises  to  the 
normal  pressure,  and  remains  normal  there- 
after 

•  '    •  •  •  • 

Because  the  plane  is  traveling  at  a  speed 
faster  than  sound  can  travel  In  ,Ur  i  faster 
than  the  -.yplcal  air  molecules  travel)  the 
air  m  .'ront  of  the  plane  does  not  know  the 
plane  Is  coming  there  is  no  gentle  advance 
pressure  to  signal  its  ipproach  E^•en  when 
the  plane  has  advanced  to  within  >ne-half 
inch  of  a  given  bit  of  air,  this  .ilr  does  not 
know  the  plane  is  approaching,  and  remains 
motionless  Then,  suddenly,  tlje  plane  blt- 
rives  this  a;r  must  move  out  of  the  way  in 
a  fe%v  mllllonlhs  of  .i  second.  Its  motion  Is 
extremely  energetic,  enormous  local  com- 
pression and  heating  occur,  and  a  highly 
energetic  Shockwave  spreads  out  in  a  cone 
behind  the  advancing  plane  The  energy  in 
the  Shockwave  from  the  plane  as  a  whole  is 
enormous,  the  power  radiating  outward  in 
this  wave  amounts  to  approximately  10,000 
to  50  OOO  horsepower,  comparable  to  the 
power  reqiurement  of  an  ocean  liner  such 
as  the  Queen  Elizabeth  n 

This  Shockwave  travels  '.as.  Jolting  every- 
thing it  strikes  It  continually  spreads  out- 
ward, always  with  the  SST  at  the  apex  The 
cone  is  invisible  ;s  constantly  and  rapidly 
spreading,  and  iioa  i  diameter  of  about  40 
to  80  rr.iles  before  it  becomes  spread  so  far 
that  the  pressure  rise  is  no  longer  significant 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  American 
public"'  It  means  that  when  the  SST  and 
the  Concorde  are  fully  operauonal.  about 
65  million  people  in  the  United  States 
wooiJ  be  exposed  to  an  average  of  10 
sonic  booms  per  day — 26  million  people 
receiving  10  to  50  booms,  and  39  million 
receiving  1  to  9  booms.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  area  struck  by  sonic 
booms  IS  not  confined  to  the  retjion  di- 
rectly below  the  flight  patli  of  the  plane 
but  rather  that  it  extends  to  about  25 
miles  on  either  side,  and  this  50-:iiile 
area  is  called  the  sonic  boom  carpet. 

I  am  not  sure  that  anyone  can  describe 
a  sonic  boom,  because  the  intensity  and 
so-called  "startle  effect"  can  .simply  not 
be  simulated  However,  the  :oud.  sudden 
sound,  which  characteristically  makes 
everyone  .tump  in  reaction,  has  been 
compared  to  a  present-day.  four-engined 
turbofan  jet  at  an  alutude  of  about  200 
feet  during  approach  to  landmg  or  at 
500  feet  with  takeoff  power,  or  the  noise 
from  a  truck  at  maximum  highway  spe^d 


at  a  distance  of  about  30  feet.  If  you 
have  ever  tried  to  sleep  In  a  motel  several 
hundred  feet  from  a  busy  highway,  and 
multiply  that  annoyance  severalfold 
coupled  with  the  abrupt  suddennness, 
you  may  get  .some  idea  of  what  a  sonic 
boom  is  like.  Dr.  Kryter  of  Stanford,  in 
an  article  published  in  Science  has,  based 
upon  testing  predicted  that  25  percent  of 
the  people  subjected  to  sonic  booms 
would  resort  to  other  than  legal  means 
of  redress. 

Among  the  adverse  physiological  reac- 
tions caused  by  booms  are:  increased 
heart  rate,  secretion  of  gastric  fluids.  Ir- 
ntabllity  and  excitability,  glandular 
trouble,  and  "chronic  noise  syndrome." 
Moreover,  studies  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  have  shown  that  repeated 
random  and  unpredictable  noises  pro- 
duce irritation,  frustration,  and  dramatic 
declines  in  work  efficiency  even  after 
stopping  of  the  noise 

A  few  limited,  and  much  criticized, 
studies  have  been  conducted  among  test 
population  The  conclusions,  as  sum- 
marued  by  the  report  of  the  Special 
Study  Group  on  Noise  and  Sonic  Boom 
in  Relation  to  Man,  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  are.  and  I  quote: 

Extensive  research  at  Edwards  .■Mr  Force 
Base,  Oklahoma  City,  and  In  Prance,  ^ows 
'hat  even  after  some  years  of  continued  ex- 
posure to  sonic  booms,  30':  of  the  people 
fxpii.serl  U)  booms  at  levels  anticipated  for 
'he  siST  would  And  the  booms  to  be  intoler- 
ible  ir  unacceptable"  and  an  additional 
ill        would   find   them    objectionable' 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have 
been  other  disasters  which  could  not  be 
compen.sated  m  money  In  1966.  a  boom 
from  an  Air  Force  plane  struck  the  Can- 
yon de  Chelly  National  Monument  in 
Arizona.  loosened  an  estimated  80  tons 
of  rock  which  fell  on  ancuni  Indian  cliff- 
dwellings  and  caused  irreparable  damage. 
In  France,  there  has  been  .serious  dam- 
age to  many  historic  chateaux,  basilicas, 
and  stained  Klass  windows  which  dated 
back  hundreds  o:  years:  masonry  was 
cracking  and  collapsing;  stamed  glass 
Windows  were  breaking  and  loosening  or 
bendlnn  outward  .'rom  their  sashes:  and 
.n  several  instances  roof  covering  mate- 
rials were  blown  away 

While  It  is  verj'  difficult  to  estimate 
\*hat  amount  of  damages  would  be 
caused  by  regularly  .scheduled  commer- 
cial SST  flights,  some  ver>'  rough  esti- 
.males  have  been  made.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior's  study  concluded  that  the 
damage  might  exceed  580.000,000  per 
vear.  and  Senator  Proxmire  has  previ- 
ously given  a  figure  of  $3,000,000  per  day 

Much  of  the  defense  ttiven  by  SST 
proptinenti  to  the  sonic  boom  problem — 
for  which  admittedly  there  is  no  satis- 
factory technological  .solution  yet — is 
that  FAA  constantly  ;i.s.sures  us  there  will 
be  no  overland  Muihts  of  SST  P'rankly,  I 
L'annot  accept  this  iinsvver  At  best,  it  is 
roiiipletely  unrealistic  and  naively  un- 
deiestimatc.>  the  incredible  economic 
:)rei..sures  .vhich  vmU  be  exerted  to  ex- 
tend the  SST  s  operations  to  overland 
flights  Prom  every  recent  economic 
analysis  I  have  .seen,  and  they  are  not 
all  totally  con.sistent,  the  SST  will  have 
.serious  flnanclng  problems  even  after  the 
prototypes  are  cunstructed.  Obviously, 
restriction  of  SST  to  flights  will  greatly 


reduce  the  potential  markets  to  be  sen'ed, 
will  reduce  if  not  wipe  out  any  operating 
profits,  and  will  also  eliminate  govern- 
ment recoupment  of  its  investment 
through  royalties.  Thus,  pressure  will 
come  from  economy-minded  officials  as 
well  as  profit -oriented  businesses  to  ex- 
tend the  SSTs  routes.  And  who  at  that 
point  in  the  1970's  will  be  exerting  pres- 
sure on  behalf  of  the  beleagured  citizens 
who  will  have  to  be  suffering  through 
sonic  booms  every  day  in  a  world  j.'rown 
ever  noisier?  If  we  cannot  now,  at  this 
early  stage,  when  there  has  been  a  "inini- 
mal"  investment  In  this  plane,  suctess- 
fully  press  our  case  demonstrating  the 
horrors  of  the  boom,  do  we  really  think 
we'll  do  any  better  after  an  Investment 
of  several  billions? 

While  I  wish  to  discuss  certain  it  her 
environmental  problems.  I  have  puriose- 
ly  put  so  much  emphasis  on  the  boom  be- 
cause that,  more  than  any  of  the  other 
difficulties  posed  by  the  SST,  seems  lo 
symbolize  the  truly  terrifying  assault 
which  modern  technology  Is  makiru  on 
man  and  his  environment.  To  never 
escape  from  the  constant  cacophony  of 
everyday  life — to  be  deprived  of  the 
serene  joy  of  total  silence — that  is  a  form 
of  psychological  punishment  and  inva- 
sion of  Individual  privacy  far  more  :  ear- 
some  than  "loss  of  prestige"  or  :itusal 
to  accept  "progress  at  any  cost  " 

The  radiation  hazard  on  SST  fli-hts  is 
estimated  to  be  approximately  100  times 
greater  than  on  ground  level.  Ionization 
from  cosmic  radiation  is  at  a  maximum 
at  the  very  60.000-  to  80.000-foot  iilii- 
tudes  where  the  SST  will  cruise.  Because 
the  skin  of  an  airplane  Is  not  a  protec- 
tion against  ionization  from  cosmic  radi- 
ation, rather  it  is  just  the  reverse  since 
the  plane  causes  multiplication  oi  the 
damaging  particles  by  the  process  of 
shower  production,  the  radiation  levels 
within  the  SST  cabin  will  be  very  high. 
At  cruising  altitudes,  the  radiation  levels 
have  been  set  at  1  or  2  mlllirems  per 
hour,  whereas  the  usual  limit  on  dose 
allowed  to  the  public  is  500  milllrcms  in 
an  entire  year.  Moreover,  as  one  o;  the 
working  panels  of  the  President's  SST 
Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee  pointed  lu:  a 
flight  crew  exposed  for  600  hours  an- 
nually will  accumulate  0.85  rem  irom 
this  source  alone:  when  this  vahie  is 
compared  with  the  maximum  permissi- 
ble dose  of  n  5  rem  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, the  question  arises  whether  SST 
crews  should  be  placed  in  the  catceorj' 
of  radiation  workers  and  kept  i.iider 
sur\-eillance.  Several  years  ago,  the  Chief 
-^if  the  FAA  Aeromedical  Applications 
Division  indicated  that  SST  crews  would 
iiin  the  risk  of  .shorteiung  their  life-.^pan 
5  to  10  percent  because  of  radiation  ex- 
posure, a  particular  hazard  for  prefinant 
■vvomen,  expecially  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  their  pregnancy  when  it  is  often 
not  yet  discovered.  With  the  ever- 
increasing  levels  of  radiation  in  our  at- 
mosphere, should  we  now  be  developing 
a  plane  which  will  subject  passengers, 
and  ^vspecially  crew,  to  significantly  in- 
crea.scd  radiation  exposure? 

Another  environmental  problem  raised 
by  the  SST.  und  one  on  which  we  have 
woefully  inadequate  data  Is  the  effect  of 
water  vapor  In  the  stratosphere.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  wldescale  commercial 
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use  of  supersonic  transports  will  release 
areat  quantlUes  of  water  vapor  into  the 
atmosphere.  One  estimate  of  the  results 
of  this  situation  is  that  with  300  SST's 
operating  over  the  United  States  and 
North  AtlanUc  flying  as  low  as  60.000 
feet  which  is  possible  for  the  SST.  the 
tftlLs  of  the  continual  contrails  might 
produce  a  100-percent  cloud  cover  In 
certain  areas. 

.impart  from  the  Issue  of  cloud  cover, 
the  release  of  so  much  water  vapx)r  could 
significantly  increase  the  relative  himild- 
Ity  of  the  stratosphere.  Both  these  ef- 
fects. In  turn,  could  affect  the  general 
circulation  of  atmospheric  components. 
Including  dispersion  of  pollutants  from 
SST  engine  discharges  as  well  as  higher 
levels  of  contamination  from  the  ordl- 
nar>-  run  of  local  pollutants. 

The  final  serious  en'vlronmental  factor 
which  must  be  considered  in  weighing 
the  uUllty  of  the  SST  is  the  very  great 
problem  of  airport  noise — as  distinct 
from  sonic  boom.  There  Is  general  ac- 
kno'.vledgement  of  the  fact  that  the  en- 
gine noise  of  SST's  at  takeoff  and  land- 
ins  ••vlll  be  far  louder  than  from  any 
othi  r  commercial  planes,  except  the  Boe- 
Ins  707. 

Thus  according  to  estimates  provided 
by  the  FAA  Itself,  a  community  directly 
under  the  flight  path  of  the  SST  will  be 
assaulted  with  noise  of  HI  PNdB — per- 
ceived noise  in  decibels— on  takeoff  and 
109  PNdB  on  landing.  To  give  some 
standard  of  comparison,  aircraft  noise 
In  the  vicinity  of  100  PNdB  is  considered 
unacceptable  in  the  areas  surroundiixg 
metopoUtan  airports.  A  noise  level  of 
100  r'NdB  is  the  approximate  noise  level 
50  :eet  from  trucks  or  motorcycles  at 
maximum  highway  speed  or  in  the  course 
of  acceleration,  or  200  feet  from  a  dlesel 
train  polng  30  to  50  miles  per  hour.  More- 
over. Professor  Karl  D.  Kryter.  of  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  a  world- 
wide authority  on  noise  and  sonic  booms, 
has  iX)inted  out  that  "after  an  Initial  ad- 
justment, a  person  becomes  less,  rather 
thai:  more,  tolerant  of  continued  ex- 
posure to  aircraft  noise." 

I:. tense  noise,  over  a  prolonged  period 
of  t:me,  can  have  all  sorts  of  detrimental 
ph.vsical  and  physiological  effects.  In  ad- 
diti  n  to  jjermanent  hearing  loss,  bodily 
fati-up.  Irritability  and  nervousness,  re- 
duction In  job  efficiency  because  of  dis- 
ruption and  Interference,  there  may  be 
advtise  effects  up>on  other  organic,  sen- 
so:y  and  physiologic  functions.  And  in 
the  simplest  of  human  terms — why  are 
we  ;olng  to  subject  our  citizens  to  this 
ki:  d  of  environmental  harassment,  es- 
pecially when  just  last  year  this  Congress 
pased  legislation  requiring  FAA  to  set 
acceptable  noise  limits  for  airport  noise? 
Tl.,s  question  is  particularly  relevant  in 
liwht  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
teehnological  solution  to  the  airport  noise 
problem.  The  pallid  answer  offered  by 
one  cf  the  President's  Review  Committee 
Working  Panels  is  that  "land  use  plan- 
ning in  the  vicinity  of  airports  Is  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem." This  is  no  more  than  an  admission 
rif  defeat,  and  is  not  going  to  bring  much 
satisfaction  to  the  many,  many  thousands 
living  and  working  in  the  vicinity  of  air- 
VOTts  whose  land  use  has  not  been  pro- 
iramed  Into  the  existence  of  SST  travel. 


Again,  let  me  return  to  the  basic  Issue 
presented  to  us:  are  we  going  to  sidopt 
an  extraordinary  costly  new  program — 
one  of  extremely  doubtful  commercial 
and  international  necessity — when  the 
proponents  of  that  program  have  com- 
pletely failed  to  carry  their  burden  of 
proving  its  harmlessness,  of  proving  that 
Its  many  so-called  "side-effects"  will  not 
cause  extensive  damage  and  discomfort 
to  Americans,  and  of  proving  that  its  op- 
eration will  not  bring  about  all  sorts  of 
unknown  dislocations  In  our  cloud  cover 
and  atmosphere.  Only  after  these  ques- 
tions have  been  answered  fully  and  af- 
firmatively should  we  consider  going 
ahead  with  this  program  and  examining 
whether.  In  the  scheme  of  urgent  priori- 
ties facing  this  Nation,  a  $4  bUlion  com- 
mitment for  international  travel  can  be 
morally  justified. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
agree  with  Representative  Conte's  state- 
ment when  he  commented  on  President 
Nixon's  Ad  Hoc-  Review  Committee's  re- 
port on  the  SST.  He  said 


If  I  had  ertopped  my  research  there.  I 
wotild  have  c<»ne  out  agalnet  the  SST. 

I  must  emphasize  that  the  President 
not  only  named  this  committee,  but  also 
overruled  it,  and  for  many  very  good 
reasons. 

As  a  start,  it  was  written  before  any  of 
the  presently  flying  SST's  had  gotten  off 
the  groimd.  I  believe  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee did  not  believe  the  Concorde  would  be 
commercially  viable.  I  think  it,  as  well 
as  the  Russian  SST.  will  be  viable. 

I  understand  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
us  recently  received  a  letter  setting  out 
detracting  statements  from  members  of 
the  committee  that  at  first  blush  would 
make  it  appear  rather  foolish  to  go  ahead 
with  this  aircraft. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  state- 
ments. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers: 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  preetlge  abroad 
will  be  enhanxjed  by  a  concentration  on 
white  elephants  .  .  .  our  recommendation, 
therefore,  is  that  no  funds  for  prototype 
construction  be  included  In  the  1970  budget. 

I  would  define  a  white  elephant  as 
something  of  little  value  or  use.  Without 
belaboring  this  statement,  airlines  who 
concede  that  the  Concorde  and  the  TU- 
144  are  economically  inferior  to  the  U.S. 
SST  advise  they  must  purchase  and  op- 
erate these  aircraft  in  order  to  meet  com- 
petition. 

The  Department  of  Labor: 

No  clear  case  can  be  made  on  economic 
grounds  for  proceeding  with  the  SST  devel- 
opment. 

The  complete  sentence  this  is  taken 
from  reads: 


The  range  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  economic  benefits  from  the  SST  is  such 
that  no  clear  case  can  be  made  on  economic 
grounds  for  proceeding  with  the  SST  devel- 
opment. 

The  Department  of  Labor  ended  its 
letter  by  recommending  that  available 
funds  be  applied  to  "further  refinement 
of  the  economic  and  market  studies." 

I  think  that  translates  into  something 
like :  "We  do  not  have  enough  informa- 
tion to  make  a  judgment." 

Further,  there  can  be  anywhere  from 


50.000  to  100.000  jobs  from  this  joint 
Oovemment-business  venture.  The  La- 
bor Department  is  afraid  these  will  ail 
be  concentrated  in  professional,  man- 
agerial and  skilled  occupations. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  those  kind 
of  jobs  in  the  program,  but  lots  of  others, 
too.  When  the  so-called  "multiplier  ef- 
fects" results  In  around  100,000  jobs,  they 
will  include  substantial  numbers  of  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers. 
The  Department  of  Interior: 
The  Justification  for  proceeding  with  the 
program  Is  not  now  apparent. 

In  the  same  paragraph  that  includes 
the  above  you  will  find  the  following : 

The  Dejjartment  of  the  Interior  has  no 
special  capability  for  evaluating  such  mat- 
ters as  the  technological  fallout  resulting 
from  the  program  or  Its  implications  for  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

That  is  quite  a  statement,  but  it  did 
not  stop  them  from  trying  to  kill  the 
whole  program. 

They  finally  say  they  are  worried 
about  environmental  impact  of  the  SST 
and  urge  continuing  research. 

That  is  fine;  I  am  for  continuing  re- 
search and  continuing  efforts  in  this 
field.  In  fact,  we  must  have  such  efforts 
to  survive.  But  let  us  fit  the  SST  into 
this  problem. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  worried  about 
the  effects  of  water  vapor  on  climate. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
ported: 

Our  tentative  conclusion  based  upon  four 
flights  per  day  for  400  supersonic  transpwrt 
airplanes  Is  that  neither  additional  cloudi- 
ness (contrails)  nor  water  vapor  absorption 
of  a  long-wave  radiation  will  be  sufficient  to 
disturb  appreciably  either  stratospheric 
properties  or  the  large-scale  circulations 
that  are  Influenced  by  Its  thermodynamic 
state. 

Further,  you  will  note  discharges  of 
black  smoke  currently  visible  on  the  sub- 
sonics.  The  discharges  from  these  new 
engines  will  be  gaseous,  so  there  will 
be  neither  atmospheric  nor  ground 
contamination. 

As  to  the  sonic  boom,  Secretary  Volpe 
has  stated  all  overland  flights  would  be 
subsonic. 

The  Treasury  Department : 

We  would  be  opposed  to  heavy  further 
commitment  of  federal  funds  at  this  stage. 

I  might  only  add  here  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  usually  against  "heavy 
further  commitment"  at  any  stage. 

The  Treasury  Department  discloses 
the  basis  for  its  concern  In  the  same  re- 
port by  stating : 

While  we  are  not  competent  to  make  a 
technical  Judgment,  our  convictions  on  this 
score  are  reinforced  by  what  appear  to  be 
substantial  doubts  that  the  Concorde  will 
prove  to  be  an  economically  viable  arlcraft. 


They  thought  risks  to  U.S.  leadership 
offered  by  the  Concorde  appeared  small. 

I  will  just  say  that  two  Concordes  are 
flying,  as  is  one  Russian  SST. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Dr.  DuBrldge: 

On  the  whole.  I  come  out  negative  on  the 
desirability  for  further  government  subsidy 
for  the  development  of  this  plane  and  would 
suggest  that  the  posslbUlty  be  explored  of 
turning  the  remainder  of  the  development 
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and.    of    course,    all    of    the    pnxluctlon    ex- 
penditures over  to  private  enterprise 

This  Is  the  kind  of  a  subsidy.  If  that 
Is  what  It  .should  be  called,  that  w-e  can 
stand  more  of  If  ail  ^oes  well,  the  Oov- 
emment  will  get  lUs  money  back  plus  a 
nice  profit 

On  completion  of  the  initial  testing  of 
the  prototypes,  which  wUl  be  in  1972.  the 
two  principle  contractors.  Boeing  and 
General  Electric,  will  have  more  than 
$200  million  invested  in  the  risk  part  of 
the  program  plus  another  $170  million 
in  plant  and  equipment  The  airlines  at 
the  same  time  will  have  mvesuxl  approxi- 
mately $80  million  for  122  reserve  de- 
livery positions  of  which  almost  $59  mil- 
lion will  be  at  their  iisk  This  totals  $459 
million 

By  the  completion  of  100  hours  of  test 
by  the  prototypes  the  Government  will 
have  put  into  the  venture  $1,200,000,000, 
.so  at  this  stage  we  have  totaled  $1,659.- 
000.000  In  addition,  and  this  figure  does 
not  show  m  the  total,  since  1958  Boe- 
ini^  has  put  in  $20,000,000  of  lUs  own 
funds  in  flevelopment  cost.s 

By  contract,  the  Governments  proto- 
type investment  should  be  recovered  by 
means  if  royalty  payments  nn  the  sale 
of  production  articles  The  nivalty  rates 
are  fixed  to  accomplish  full  return  to  the 
United  States  by  the  sale  of  300  airplanes 
Delivery  of  500  airplanes  m  accordance 
with  program  estimates  will  produce  roy- 
alty returns  approximating  $1  billion  in 
excess  of  the  original  investment  Sales 
beyond  500  will,  of  coU!"se  provide  fur- 
ther returns  at  a  rate  of  6  percent  :-un- 
ning  for  15  years  after  the  start  of  de- 
liven.'  The  Government  also  acquires 
some  ritjhLs  in  that  they  may  elect  to 
license  the  design  of  the  aircraft  for  sec- 
ond s«.)urce  manufacturing 

The  puteirial  dollar  benefits  to  the 
United  States  by  1990  is  estimated  to 
reach  $7.6  billion  as  follows  S2.2  billion 
through  royalties  on  the  500  airplane 
program,  52  9  billion  through  corporate 
and  personal  mcjome  taxes  and  $2  5  bil- 
lion throufjh  income  taxes  of  secondary- 
employment  through  the  multiplier  af- 
fect. The  venture  should  also  generate 
$1  3  billion  in  State  and  local  taxes  and 
an  international  balance  of  payment 
gained  of  S16  billion  These,  of  course,  are 
estimates 

State  Department 

It  wi'uld  a.'t  be  pr^iper  to  base  the  decl- 
si'.iri  to  !{(•  ahead  with  the  project  on  any 
generalized  cuncept  of  enhancement  of  U  S 
prestige,  or  the  llJce 

They  are  entitled  to  their  opinion.  The 
British.  French  and  Russians  are  already 
buyinsj  first  generation  SST  prototypes 
Airlines  of  the  world  are  committed  to 
operate  them  in  the  mid-1970's.  If  the 
United  .States  fails  to  compete  for  this 
market  it  would  .sacrifice  50  years  of 
world  leadership  in  this  field  and  pay  a 
fearsome  economic  penalty 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President.  I  have 
listened  earnestly  to  the  arguments  con- 
cerning the  supersonic  transport. 

This  decision  is  one  which  cannot  be 
made  in  a  vacuum:  it  miLst  be  made  with 
a  full  understanding  and  consideration 
of  other  matters,  including  'he  present 
state  of  the  American  economy  and  other 
calls  upon  our  revenues  and  resources. 


During  the  first  8  montlis  of  this  year, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  on  meat.  fish, 
and  poultry  went  up  almost  as  much  as 
in  all  the  previous  8  years  combined.  In- 
flation must,  therefore,  be  a  foremost 
consideration  for  each  of  us.  and  we  must 
continue  to  do  everything  we  can  to  hold 
down  Government  expenditures  wher- 
ever possible,  .so  as  to  produce  a  surplus 
in  the  budget  which  fiscal  responsibility 
requires 

Moreover,  each  of  ils  surely  is  increas- 
ingly conscious  of  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility each  of  us  bears  for  the  crying 
needs  of  this  country,  as  for  example  m 
the  fields  of  education  and  health,  so 
basic  to  the  future  and  well-being  of  so 
many  Americans  and  of  America  itself. 

With  tho.se  considerations  in  mind,  and 
having  listened  to  this  discussion  very 
attentively,  I  am  compelled  to  decide  to 
vote  for  the  pending  amendment.  The 
total  Federal  investment  required  for  the 
supersonic  tran.s[K)rt.  according  to  page 
8  of  the  commutee  report,  would  be 
SI  285  billion  The  pending  amendment 
would  strike  this  year's  recommended 
appropriation  of  $80  million. 

I  b*-lieve  that  v^e  can  take  .uiother  look 
at  this  matter  later  and  make  another 
judgment  about  it.  considering  the  econ- 
omy and  other  revenue  needs  at  that 
time  Those  considerations  now  as  well  as 
others — require  support  for  the  pending 
amendment,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

rHE    SST.   THE    Pl'BlK     HEAITH.    ANO  SONIC   Hf.uM 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  support 
the  amendmem  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  — H  R.  14794 — 
proposed  by  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Mr  Proxmire'  My  col- 
league's amendment  would  delete  from 
the  bill  the  S80  million  appropriation  for 
the  development  of  two  supersonic  trans- 
port prototypes  I  most  lieartily  agree 
with  the  Senators  judyment  that  the 
public  interest  would  be  better  .served  by 
delaying  tor  at  least  a  year,  and  [H?rhaps 
forever,  the  building  of  an  American 
SST 

The  SST.  while  in  supersonic  flight  at 
the  altitudes  now  feasible  and  contem- 
plated will  cH'ite  .^hockwave  carpets  ' 
at  least  50  miles  wide  at  the  earths  sur- 
face along  lUs  flight  path.  T<x)  little  is 
known  about  the  effects  of  these  car- 
iwts"  of  sonic  boom  on  persons,  animals. 
and  property,  when  experienced  on  a  re- 
curring basis  over  long  periods  of  time. 
Enough  IS  known,  however,  to  have 
caused  even  the  sLanche.st  proponents 
of  the  SST  to  concede  that  the  aircraft 
cannot  initially  be  operated  over  jjopu- 
lated  areas 

My  concern.  Mr  President,  is  that  we 
also  do  not  know  enough  about  the  im- 
plications of  SST  oi)enitions  over  the 
oceans  and  polar  regions  What  will  be 
the  effect  on  [x)lar  wildlife''  Whrit  will  be 
the  effect  on  surface  navigation  and  the 
health  and  comfort  of  all  those  who  use 
ships'' 

And  what  will  be  the  eventual  impact 
on  populated  areas''  All  Senators  are 
familiar  with  the  pressures  that  build  up 
to  place  considerations  of  economics  and 
technology  ahead  fif  enviionmental  qual- 
ity I  profoundly  mistnjst  the  supposition 
that  a  nation  which  has  permitted  the 


K'rass  degradation  of  its  air  and  water 
quality  by  industrial  Interests  will  tor- 
ever — or  even  for  very  long — be  resolute 
in  protecting  itself  from  the  further  en- 
vironmental  intrusion  the  SST's  sonic 
boom  will  present,  once  the  aircraft  are 
fiymg 

Therefore,  the  time  to  protect  our- 
selves IS  now.  before  the  aircraft  are 
flying,  before  the  big  investments  are 
made,  before  the  economic  interests  are 
coale.sced.  and  the  political  lobbies  and 
mindsets  are  cast  in  concrete. 

Mr  President,  we  should  build  no  pro- 
totype SST  until  we  are  far  more  certain 
than  anyone  now  can  be  that  the  envj. 
ronmental  costs  of  regular  supersonic 
flight  will  be  bearable.  We  should  also 
be  sure  that  all  the  economic  and  social 
costs  of  the  SST  will  be  fully  internal- 
ized—that IS.  that  the  fares  will  fully 
reflect  all  casts,  including  full  and 
prompt  comr^ensation  for  everyone  o-.  the 
groimd  who  is  injured  by  .sonic  boom 
The  machinery  for  such  compensation, 
much  le.ss  the  disposition  to  pay  it,  is  not 
now  in  evul££i£e^ 

The  PRi^TDlNG  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  an.rnd- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

On  this  question  yeas  and  nays  liave 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
Mr   CRANSTON    when  his  name  was 
called!    On  tins  vote  I  have  a  pair  Aith 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inoivei 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  '.vould 
vote    "nay  '    If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  -yea"  I  withhold  my  vote 
Mr.  RIBICOFF  .when  his  name  was 
called".  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  >Mr.  Rcssell 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay":  if  I  were  at  lit)erty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  'yea   "  I  withhold  my  vote 
Mr.     YOUNG     of     Ohio     'when    his 
name  was  called  >    On  this  vote.  I  ha\e  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Anderson  <    If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay  ':  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea  "  I  v^ith- 
hold  my  vote 

Mr  SPONG  after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative  I  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'Mr  MfNDT'  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay":  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea  "  There- 
fore. I  withdraw  my  vote 

Mr.  ERVIN  'when  his  name  was 
called!  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Mr. 
HoLLiNcsi  who,  unfortunately,  is  'on- 
lined  to  a  hospital  by  illness.  If  he  'vere 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay ': 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea  "  I  withhold  my  vote 

Mr  TYDINGS  'when  his  name  was 
called  I  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  'Mr.  Syming- 
ton '  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay":  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my 
vote 

Mr.  MANSFIEI,D  'after  having  voted 
in  the  negative.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts Mr.  KENNEDY'  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea":  if  I  were 
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at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  i  after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea  ";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

rhe  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico '  Mr.  Anderson  > ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  '  Mr.  Hollings)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  i  Mr.  iNOtTYE) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  •  Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy ' .  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RrssELL  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr  Symington  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
tiom  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Williams)  is  ab- 
.sent  on  official  business 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
St-nator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MfNDT  >  IS  absent  because  of  illness  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL  >  IS  necessarily  absent  and  his 
pair  lias  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  58.  as  follows: 

I  No  251  Leg.] 
YEAS— 2"2 


AUeo 

Fulbrliiht 

McGovern 

Brooke 

Core 

Men  dale 

Burdlck 

Harris 

Muskle 

Evrd.  Va. 

Hart 

Nelson 

Case 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Church 

Hatfield 

Smith.  Maine 

Cook 

HoUai.d 

EaKleton 

Hughes 

NAYS- 

-58 

.^ikeii 

Gravel 

Pearson 

.\llott 

Orlffln 

Pell 

!<;iker 

Ournev 

Percv 

I-.avh 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Belimon 

Hruska 

Randolph 

F.ennelt 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Boags 

Jordan.  N.C         Scott 

B>rd.  W.  Va 

Jordan   Idaho     Smith.  111. 

Cannon 

Mapnuson 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Curtis 

McGee 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Mclntvre 

Talmadce 

Dile 

Metcaif 

Thurmond 

Djtninick 

Miller 

Tower 

Eastland 

Montova 

Williams.  Del. 

Ellender 

Moss 

"YarborouKh 

Fannin 

.Murphy 

Young.  N.  Dak 

tunt; 

Packwood 

Goldwaler 

Pastore 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIX^E    PAIRS, 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 8 

Cranston,  for. 
SUblcoff.  for 
■\'oung  of  Ohio,  for 
spong.  for. 
Ervln. for 
T\-ciings.  for. 
Man -afield,  against 
.Mathius.  against 


AS 


NOT  VOTING— 12 


.Anderson 
Cooper 
Ooodell 
Holllnf?s 


Inoiiye 
Kennedy 
LonK 
McCarthy 


Mundt 
Russell 
Symington 
Williams.  N.J. 


So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  McINlTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  membership,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  last  amendment  that 
will  require  a  rollcall  vote,  but  there  are 
other  amendments  that  will  require 
short  explanations,  and  perhaps  one 
voice  vote.  Several  Members  have  mat- 
ters they  want  to  mention. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  "West  "Virginia  iMr.  Randolph), 
who  has  a  matter  of  concern  to  his 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe,  if  we  may 
have  order,  we  can  move  along  better. 
I  expect  to  ask  for  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  We  would  like  to 
move  along.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 
Senators  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  Senator  from  West  "Virginia. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully  request   the   Chair   to   bring 
order  to  the  Chamber  before  I  speak 
briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats  and  refrain  from  con- 
versation. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <  Mr.  Stennis  i , 
earlier  this  evening,  in  bringing  before 
us  matters  of  importance  connected  with 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  discussed  the  emphasis 
and  a  very  proper  emphasis,  on  continu- 
ing the  highway  programs  of  the  United 
States. 

As  we  meet  here  this  evening,  there 
are  recurring  rumors,  which  are  beyond 
just  the  category  of  rumors,  that  the  ad- 
ministration, at  least  in  some  quarters, 
and  possibly  there  will  be  an  announce- 
ment from  the  White  House  itself,  in- 
dicates it  wants  a  cutback  in  the  high- 
way programs  in  the  respective  States. 
Mr.  President,  the  appropriations  ap- 
proach in  the  measure  before  us  has  been 
stated  by  its  chairman  in  a  very  factual 
and  helpful  way,  but  because  of  the 
situation  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
it  is  important,  I  think,  for  States  to 
realize  that  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  House  passed  version  of  H.R.  14794, 
to  cut  the  fiscal  1970  fiscal  year  appro- 
priations from  the  highway  trust  fund  by 
SlOO  million  below  the  estimate  would 
be  imwise. 

Not  only  would  such  action  seriously 
damage  the  highway  program,  it  is  un- 
certain that  this  reduction  in  highway 
spending  would  contribute  toward  anti- 
inflationary  efforts. 

It  could  even  contribute  to  more  in- 
flationary pressures  in  the  long  run. 

The  1970  budget  estimate  of  $4,530.- 
000,000  from  the  highway  trust  fund  is 
derived  from  the  need  for  money  to  pay 
for  road  construction  which  has  already 
taken  plaice. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 


expanded  the  scope  of  our  vital  high- 
way construction  program,  especially  in 
the  area  of  relocation  assistance  for  those 
displaced  by  new  roads.  This  enlarge- 
ment, of  course,  made  additional  ex- 
penditures from  the  highway  trust  fund 
essential.  In  addition,  any  spending  cut- 
back now  would  further  delay  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  program. 

If  we  are  to  seriously  and  effectively 
act  to  reverse  the  inflation  that  is  weak- 
ening our  economy,  the  need  is  for 
measures  that  will  have  an  immediate 
and  noticeable  result.  A  reduction  of  $100 
million  in  the  funds  available  to  pay  bills 
coming  due  would  have  little,  if  any, 
immediate  consequence.  It  would  only 
place  an  added  burden  on  the  States  to 
carry  the  cost  of  our  national  highway 
program. 

In  addition  to  the  very  serious  eco- 
nomic implications  of  this  proposal,  we 
also  should  consider  the  Impact  of  the 
resulting  unemployment  of  construction 
crews  and  the  disruption  that  would  be 
felt  in  State  highway  departments  where 
schedules  and  plans  would  have  to  be 
discarded  and  redrawTi. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  cost  cutting  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  reductions  can  con- 
tribute to  stopping  inflation,  but  they 
should  not  be  on  a  wholesale,  across-the- 
board  basis.  More  specifically,  programs 
of  broad  significance  domestically,  such 
as  those  financed  through  the  lughway 
trust  fund,  must  be  allowed  to  continue 
functioning  smoothly. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved the  $100  miUion  highway  reduc- 
tion, with  the  belief,  as  expressed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  that  no  seri- 
ous damage  would  result  to  the  con- 
struction program. 

Even  if  this  is  true,  there  are  other 
serious  aspects.  The  language  of  the 
House  committee  report  constitutes  a 
concession  by  the  Congress  that  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  with- 
hold money  from  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

As  I  explained  on  December  1  in  a 
letter  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis*.  this  is  a  sit- 
uation that  concerns  me.  for  it  is  in 
conflict  with  section  15  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1968  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  against  the  impoundment  of 
apportioned  funds. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  reinstated  the  $100  million.  Con- 
doning this  cut  in  the  highway  trust 
fund  would  have  set  an  unfortunate 
precedent  for  the  future  with  far  larger 
sums  held  back  in  later  appropriations 
bills. 

The  Congress  has  made  clear  its  op- 
position to  the  withholding  of  money 
from  the  high"way  trust  fund.  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  does  not  desire  retreat 
from  this  position — a  right  position.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
some  promises  out,  on  other  amend- 
ments. Did  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
want  to  sa>  something  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit  me   to   compliment   my   committee 
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cbAlnnan  for  1  or  2  minutes.  I  should 
like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  8TENNIS  I  hope  the  Senator  can 
be  brief 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
permitting  me  to  put  this  In  the  proper 
perspective  In  the  Ricoao. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  As  a  mere  novltate  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee.  I  have 
sat  by  his  side  as  we  have  seen  a  previous 
administration  attempt  to  manipulate 
highway  construction,  in  an  effort  to 
cause  some  unexplainable  Impact  on  the 
economy. 

I  concur  In  the  Senator's  assessment 
If  he  wUl  recall.  I  Introduced — and  we 
ultimately  obtained,  in  2  weeks'  time. 
some  52  cosponsors — a  Senate  resolution 
which  I  think  had  something  to  do  with 
turning  the  attitude  of  that  previous 
administration  around,  and  I  would  con- 
cur In  his  advice  as  to  the  proper  course 
when  this  administration  comes  to  that 
pomt.  I  think  his  argument  Is  valid.  As 
to  dipping  into  a  trust  fund  which  Is 
assigned  and  paid  for  with  every  gallon 
of  gasoline  "and  every  purchase  of  high- 
way equipment.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  tremendous  burden  this 
unposes  on  contractors,  particularly 
small  contractors  who  are  just  getting  by 
and  cannot  afford  the  ."suspension. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  ob- 
servation We  as  a  nation  have  become 
tolerant — I  think  that  Is  perhaps  the  best 
word — of  an  annual  loss  of  some  50.000 
lives  on  our  highways,  every  year  Tens 
of  thousands  of  people  are  Injured,  some 
of  them  permanently  It  costs  us  $9  or 
$10  billion  in  property  damage  and  medi- 
cal co6ts  ever>'  year,  and  we  have  ample 
proof  that  the  best  way  to  stop  this  car- 
nage on  our  highways  is  to  build  better 
highways. 

I  think  that  is  a  better  reason  than 
any  other  for  proceeding,  and  I  pledge 
my  support  m  any  small  way  or  large  way 
that  I  can  offer  It.  and  compliment  the 
Senator  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  STE3^NIS.  Mr  President,  we  have 
a  matter  of  unfinished  business,  before 
we  get  to  other  amendments,  we  have 
sm  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, that  I  believe  we  can  settle  It  has 
already  been  discussed  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  Is  interested  m  It.  and  if  we 
may  have  his  attention.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  earlier 
in  the  day  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  sent  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  section  309  I  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ported at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecisl.ativk  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  *  Mr.  Holland  '  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  21.  beginning  on  line  9.  strike 
out  all  through  line  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  think 
this  matter  has  been  worked  out.  but  I 


want  the  background  to  appear  In  the 
Record  at  this  point.  Section  309,  hastily 
written  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, does  a  very  grave  injustice 
to  the  State  I  represent  in  part.  That 
section  reads : 

Sec  300  None  of  the  funcU  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  t>e  available  for  the  planning  or 
execution  of  progranu  for  the  conatructlon 
of  any  airport  In  the  SUte  of  Florida  until  It 
has  been  shown  by  an  appropriate  study 
made  Jointly  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Transportation 
that  such  an  airport  will  not  have  an  adverse 
environmental  effect  on  the  ecology  of  the 
Everglades. 

Mr  President.  I  have  learned  from  my 
own  delegation  members  In  the  other 
body  that  what  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment Intended  to  do  was  cut  off  any  con- 
struction funds  for  airports  that  were 
sought  to  be  constructed  that  would  in 
any  way  adversely  affect  the  ecology  of 
the  ETverglades  National  Park — though 
the  wording  found  m  section  309  is  sim- 
ply "the  Everglades.  " 

I  thought  that  the  best  way  to  handle 
this  would  be  to  strike  section  309  and 
let  the  matter  be  handled  by  the  able 
conference  committee,  with  a  fuU  state- 
ment by  me  on  the  floor  that  I  expected 
them  to  work  out  the  best  wording  pos- 
sible to  completely  protect  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  from  any  adverse 
effects  from  airport  construction. 

I  still  have  that  motive,  and  I  have 
therefore  asked  that  this  amendment 
be  reported. 

I  should  say  to  the  Senate,  however, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  other  Senators  who  are 
interested,  as  I  am.  in  protecting  the 
Everglades  National  Park,  have  joined 
with  representatives  from  my  o£Bce  In 
drafting  an  amendment  or  a  substitute 
for  my  motion,  which  I  think  adequately 
cares  for  the  situation. 

I  ask  that  my  dlstmguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  at  this  time,  if 
he  cares  to  do  .so.  offer  hLs  substitute. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. ThLs  concerns  a  matter  of  a  floor 
amendment  in  the  House.  We  did  not  re- 
alize how  exclusive  It  was.  It  excluded 
everythmg  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr  HART.  Mr  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
'  Mr  Nelson  < . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  21.  strike  line  11  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  any  further  construction  of  the 
Miami  Jetportor  of  any  other  air  facility  lying 
south  of  LaJte  Okeechobee  in  the  drainage 
basins  contributing  water  to  the  Everglades 
National  Park." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  this  a 
perfecting  amendment? 

Mr  HART  It  is  a  substitute  if,  in  fact, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  called  up 
his  amendment,  and  I  understood  he  has. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  not 
a  proper  substitute.  It  may  be  offered  as  a 
perfecting  amendment  if  It  Is  acceptable 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it  as  either  a  substitute 


or    a    perfecting    amendment    for    this 
reason. 

I  do  not  have  complete  assurance  that 
this  will  take  care  of  the  situation.  I  am 
perfectly  willing,  however,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  best  that 
has  become  available  at  the  present  time 
with  the  knowledge  we  have  to  take  care 
of  an  objective  that  is  as  dear  to  me  as 
It  is  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  or 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

This  Is  to  protect  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  from  any  adverse  affects 
from  airport  construction  in  the  area 
that  contributes  water  to  the  Everglades 
National  Park. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it  ihe 
modification,  substitute,  or  perfectms 
amendment  would  make  it  clear  that 
there  was  not  to  be  any  additional  cun- 
struction  out  of  Federal  funds  for  :he 
Miami  jetport,  out  of  the  fimds  appro- 
priated by  this  bill,  and  likewise  that  ;f 
there  were  any  other  airport  construc- 
tion planned  in  the  drainage  basin  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  which  contributes  water  -o 
that  basin,  it  also  would  be  banned  frr.n 
the  application  of  any  fimds  made  avail- 
able by  the  act  for  airport  constructian 
The  purpose  of  all  of  us  is  to  protect  the 
park  from  adverse  effects  from  airpnrt 
construction. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  meets  all  -'..e 
requirements  we  are  interested  in.  !  or 
that  reason,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  agree  to  this  with  the  complete  imdc-- 
standing  that  if  there  be  discovered  be- 
tween now  and  the  conference,  rea.suns 
why  this  substitute  does  not  complett  Iv 
protect  the  Everglades  Natio:.al 
Park 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  I  rr.uy 
interrupt.  I  nave  discussed  this  mat'.cr 
with  the  Parliamentarian. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  seeks  to  strike  the  language  o:  a 
section  in  the  bill.  And  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
to  Interject  some  language  in  that 
section. 

So  the  proper  procedure  would  be  for 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  withdraw  Ids 
amendment  and  permit  the  Senator  f  n  m 
Michigan  to  offer  his  amendment.  And 
the  Senator  from  Florida  might  renew 
his  amendment  later  in  case  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does 
not  carrj-. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  .-hall 
certainly  do  that.  I  want  to  make  it  ( !t  ar 
for  the  Record  as  to  why  I  object  o 
strenuously  to  section  309  as  it  came  f  r'  m 
the  House. 

We  have  some  30  or  40  airports  m  ;*ie 
Stale  of  Florida — I  do  not  know  1.'  w 
many — which  are  entitled  to  Federal 
funds  and  have  used  Federal  funds.  Tl  •  y 
extend  all  the  way  from  Pensacola.  some 
700  miles  away  from  the  basin  wh.ich 
affects  the  Everglades  National  Park. 
through  such  areas  as  Panama  City.  Tui- 
lahassee,  Jacksonville.  Gainesville.  Ocaia, 
Daytona  Beach.  Orlando,  and  others 
which  1  cannot  now  recall. 

We  also  have  a  considerable  number 
of  airports  in  south  Florida  which  are 
not  affected  in  the  way  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  protect  against,  because  they  are 
east  of  the  dikes  that  cut  off  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  from  the  east  coast 
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of  Florida.  And  they  are  west  of  the 
divide  which  cuts  off  part  of  the  Great 
Cyprus  Swamp  from  that  part  that 
drains  into  the  gulf. 

I  just  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
there  are  35  airports  in  Florida  now  ap- 
olving  for  some  Federal  aid,  mosUy  for 
improvements,  and  they  lie  literally  all 
over  the  State. 

The  amendment  written  Into  the  Dill 
in  the  House  with  a  limited  objective 
affects  every  airport  in  our  State. 

I  think  the  Senators  agree  with  me 
that  the  amendment  was  unnecessary 
and  completely  unfair,  and  that  it  should 
be  preatly  limited  by  whatever  measure 
is  enacted  here. 

Mr  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment so  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
can  offer  his  perfecting  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  And  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michl- 
ean  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  as  to  what  the  objec- 
tion is.  And  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  language  in  the  bill  is  too  broad. 
Tlie  matter  has  been  worked  on,  and  the 
committee  wiU  be  ready  to  accept  the 
an^.endment  if  the  gentlemen  agree  on  it. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  la  recognized.  JOa 
amendment  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Our  ob- 
jective is  to  assure  that  there  is  no  en- 
vironmental damage  to  the  Everglades 
National  Park  by  the  interjection  of  air- 
port facilities  close  by  or  a  proposed  site 
anvwhere  else  in  the  drainage  basin. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  if  he 
does  not  agree  with  me  that  if  in  confer- 
ence it  is  clear  that  this  objective  requires 
language  stronger  than  the  amendment 
I  h.ave  offered,  that  language  should  be 
offered  in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly do,  because  as  the  one  who  con- 
veyed 850.000  acres  of  land  belonging  to 
the  State  of  Florida  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Federal  Government  to 
set  up  the  Everglades  National  Park  and 
as  one  who  has  steadfastly  supported 
t'lat  park  throughout  my  24  years  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  I  have  as  much  interest 
in  its  preservation  as  any  other  Senator 
cr  any  other  person. 

If  the  language  is  not  strong  enough,  I 
think  it  should  be  strengthened. 

I  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  write  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  to  cover  such  a 
complex  situation. 

I  hope  that  we  have  been  successful  in 
meeting  our  objective.  If  it  proves  that 
we  have  not  been,  I  have  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  In  conference  to 
make  sure  that  this  objective  is  observed. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senators  have  said  about  the  amendment 
l3  very  relevant  and  important.  However. 
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the  committee  cannot  guarantee  what 
will  come  back  from  conference.  We  Just 
do  the  best  we  can  to  carry  out  these 
objectives.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  ,  who  has  a  matter  of  importance. 

Mr.  PEiiL.  I  thank  my  gracious  col- 
league and  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  in  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 


On  page  15,  Une  5,  strike  out  ■$12,000,000", 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ••$20,640,000". 

On  page  16,  line  7,  Immediately  after  •'Air- 
port." insert  the  following:  "and  of  which 
$8,640,000  shall  be  available  only  for  road 
bed  improvement  for  the  Boston-New  York 
demonstration  project," 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment adds  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
the  high-speed  ground  transportation 
program.  Specifically,  it  adds  $8.64  mil- 
lion to  this  program. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  this  after- 
noon and  this  evening  about  men  going 
to  the  moon.  We  have  heard  about  the 
high  speeds  they  will  be  going— super- 
sonic speeds,  in  fact— all  at  the  expense 
of  courtesy  of  the  unfortunate  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  But  the  taxpayer  always 
gives  himself  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
Throughout  the  country  we  have  de- 
veloping megalopolises,  developing  areas 
of  population  concentration,  where  the 
average  person  who  foots  the  tax  bill  Is 
moving  back  and  forth  to  his  place  of 
work  or  for  pleasure;  and  as  he  travels 
on  our  raUroads,  he  is  buffeted  about 
often  on  tardy,  filthy  railroads,  discour- 
aged by  the  management,  who  do  all 
they  can  to  get  him  off  them.  But  he 
persistently  wants  to  travel  by  railroad. 
He  has  to  do  so  in  some  areas,  because 
the  population  concentration  is  such  that 
It  Is  not  worthwhile  to  take  a  plane  for 
100  or  so  miles. 

"What  we  seek  to  do  here  is  to  provide 
the  money  that  would  straighten  out 
some  of  the  raUs  of  one  portion  of  the 
megalopolis,  on  the  northern  portion, 
between  Boston  and  New  York.  By  doing 
this,  it  would  automatically  add  speed 
to  the  railroads.  It  would  add  a  saving  of 
some  320,000  passenger-hours  to  the  time 
of  commuters  in  a  single  year. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  I  do  so 
not  as  a  parochial  matter,  because  the 
problems  of  megalopolises  all  over  the 
coimtry  which  will  come  in  10  or  20 
years  will  be  solved  or  not  solved  as  to 
how  good  a  job  we  do  in  the  Northeast. 
So  far,  we  have  done  a  pretty  poor  job 
when  it  comes  to  really  giving  people 
the  kind  of  travel  that  our  technology  is 
able  to  provide  and  that  our  people  de- 
serve. Moving  one  step  ahead  in  this 
direction  would  be  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Studies  by  the  Office  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  Transportation  indicate  that 
an  expenditure  of  $8.64  million  for  road- 
bed improvement  will  reduce  the  actual 
running  time  of  the  Turbo  train  by  a 
total  of  13  minutes  and  Increase  esti- 
mated passenger  revenues  by  an  esti- 
mated $19.6  million  in  a  10-year  period. 
The  approximately  1.6  million  pas- 
sengers who  travel  between  Boston  and 
New  York  aimually  would  receive  the 
benefits  of  those  expenditures. 

The  appropriations  for  the  high-speed 
groimd  transportation,  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, now  stands  at  a  level  of  $12  mU- 
lion.  The  authorization  for  1969  is  $21,- 
200,000. 

An  expenditure  of  $8.64  million  would 
also  greatly  increase  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  all  trains  traveling  the  Shore 
Line  route.  It  would  not  only  aid  the 
Turbo  train  demonstration,  but  it  would 
do  much  to  reduce  the  danger  of  fur- 
ther deraUments,  such  as  have  occurred 
in  the  recent  year  along  the  Shore  Line 

route.  ,      w  1.  i.w 

Consequently,  I  would  ask  that  the 
1970  appropriations  for  the  OfiBce  of 
High-Speed  Ground  Transportation 
program  be  increased  by  $8.64  milhon 
for  road  bed  improvements.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  safety,  the  economic,  and 
engineering  benefits  of  such  a  small  ex- 
penditure would  far  outweigh  the  budg- 
etary costs  of  that  expenditure  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  is  a  very 
understanding  man  and  has  been  very 
generous  with  the  whole  program  of 
high-speed  transportation,  would  take 
this  amendment  to  conference. 

This  is  tied  in  with  the  whole  program 
of  high-speed  transportation.  You  can- 
not develop  a  fast  train  unless  you  de- 
velop the  proper  kind  of  trackage.  Cer- 
tain curves  must  be  eliminated. 

This  is  not  a  budgeted  item— we  dis- 
cussed it  in  committee — and  for  that 
reason,  of  course,  it  was  not  included  in 
the  bill.  I  realize  it  is  not  budgeted,  but 
it  has  been  studied  by  my  Junior  col- 
league, and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  amount.  I 
would  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  see  fit  to  take  this 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  very  diligent  work  and  the 
very  great  amount  of  time  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  put  into  the  whole  question  of 
rapid  transit,  particularly  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  unfortunate  rail  sys- 
tems which  exist  in  many  parts  of  the 

country.  ,  ^     _, 

I  thought  the  other  day,  when  I  heard 
how  much  materiel  of  war  comes  down 
from  China  to  North  Vietnam  over  the 
raUroads.  that  perhaps  the  way  to  stop 
that  would  be  to  send  some  of  the  for- 
mer management  of  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road up  there  and  put  them  in  charge. 
[Laughter.] 
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But,  short  of  that,  I  cannot  imagine 
what  that  particular  manatfement  could 
accomplish 

In  any  event,  what  the  Senator  has 
proposed  is  urgent;  and  while  it  Is  not 
budgeted,  it  has  been  discussed  in  com- 
mittee It  IS  desirable  that  we  move  rapid 
transit  along  the  way  as  rapidly  as  we 
can,  because  the  problem  of  moving  peo- 
ple in  and  out  and  to  and  from  the  cit- 
ies is  rapidly  becoming  nearly  insoluble 
I  am  happy  to  support  the  Senators 
amendment 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  ■• 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield 
Mr    MURPHY    Mr    President.  I  con- 
gratulate   my    distinguished    colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  I.sjand.  and  the 
minority  leader 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  without  ques- 
tion, one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems that  must  be  solved  In  California 
they  have  been  working  very  hard  on  a 
rapid  transit  to  bring  people  from  the 
outer  areas  into  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco They  have  made  great  progress 
They  have  done  great  research  I  think 
it  IS  passibte  and  plausible  and  feasible 
It  not  only  must  be  done,  but  it  can  tie 
done 

I  think  the  recommendation  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  modest  and 
practical,  and  I  associate  myself  with 
his  amendment 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  this  is 
an  important  matter  but  we  have  not 
had  I  minute  of  hearings  Also  there 
IS  no  budget  recommendation  bv  which 
to  be  guided  The  Department  has  not 
developed  the  facts  about  this  matter 
In  spite  01  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  I.^:and  has  >tudied  this 
matter  a  great  deal  and  knows  some- 
thing about  the  subject,  we  have  had 
nothing  before  the  committee  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter,  as  has 
the  entire  committee,  of  the  Metroliner 
and  the  other  hitch-speed  projects  for 
the  Northeast  corridor,  and  we  have 
learned  to  look  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  I.sland  and  the  senior  .'Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  on  these  matters. 
The  .senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land was  a  member  of  our  subcommittee 
for  a  time,  and  he  contributed  to  the 
subject  The  element  of  changing  the 
roadbed  and  paying  the  cost  of  it  is  new- 
There  IS  some  question  about  the 
authorization 

Mr  PELL  We  checked  it  out.  and  the 
authorization  is  still  a  half  million  dol- 
lars or  more 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  do  not  know  what 
we  are  getting  into;  how  much  Is  in- 
volved The  whole  subject  of  these  tram 
e.xpenments  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
I  believe  the  Budget  Bureau  ought  to 
submit  this  Item  in  next  years  budget 
There  is  not  much  time  now  The  con- 
ference has  to  be  held  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day. 

I  think  It  IS  more  prudent  to  eive  this 
matter  favorable,  warm  praise  now.  but 
not  to  have  a  vote — 'Anth  the  promise 
to  give  It  our  utmost  consideration  next 
year  to  find  out  where  we  are  tjoing  and 
how  much  will  be  involved,  and  how- 
much   this   $8   million   would    impliedly 


commit  us  to  in  additional  amounts.  I 
say  that  with  great  deference  to  the 
Senators  who  live  in  the  area  of  the 
northeast  corridor 

Mr  CASE  Mr   President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator vield'' 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield 
Mr  CASE  As  the  chairman  knows,  my 
State  and  our  part  of  the  counti-y  needs 
this  sort  of  thing  very  much  If  it  were 
possible  to  have  an  early  consideration 
of  It  by  our  subcommittee,  after  report 
from  the  administration  and  the  agency. 
I  would  certainly  be  willing  to  do  that 
Personally  I  would  like  to  vote  tonight, 
but  I  understand  the  chairman's  respon- 
sibilities Therefore.  I  think  it  might  be 
better  to  defer  the  matter 

Mr  STENNIS  I  think  it  is  important 
I  say  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  if  he  get-s  together  the  strong 
proof  I  have  mentioned,  there  will  be 
supplemental  bills  m  January  and  Feb- 
ruary: and,  for  my  part.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  vote  to  submit  it  on  a  supplemen- 
tal with  the  Senator's  proof 

Mr  PELL  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
advice,  kmdne.ss.  and  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi,  and  I  will  fol- 
low his  advice  on  the  belief  ,ind  tru.st  that 
It  will  be  considered  shortly 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  discus- 
sion, a  table  showing  the  actual  savings 
in  hours  as  related  to  the  expenditure 
m  dollars 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  o  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

POSSIBLt  ROADBED  IMPROVEMfNTS 


Track 

Minutes 

Cost 

miles 

sayed 

Wdded  rail- 

Woodl<iwn   New  York  lo 

N?w  Haven   Connecticut 

J9  :3 

141 

16  3 

(A)  Woortiawn,  New  Votk 

to  New  Rochelle 

^.  08 

32 

3  9 

(8)  New  Roctieile  function 

lo  Rye  New  Yoik 

910 

14 

1   7 

fC)  Rye,  New  York  lo  New 

H»«en.  Connecticut 

6  24 

96 

10  7 

Curve! 

Kingston.  Rhode  Island 

.6 

E^st  Greenwich.  Rhode 

Island 

2 

ToMI 

i 

7 

foibofo.  Uaisachuselt]  lo 

Sharon   Majsachusells 

16 

I  ; 

Total 

?  4 

2.4 

Suuested  [lackages 

(A)  Welded  TracK     Rye 

New  YofK  (0  New  Haven. 

Connecticut 

6  ^4 

10  7 

(B;  Curves    Rhode  island  and 

and  Massachusetts 

2.*0 

Z4 

Total... 

«.«4  . 



13.1 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  withdraw  my 
amendment 

The  PRt:SIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  a  matter  for  dis- 
cission 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  that  the  committee  recog- 
nized the  problem  we  have  had  in  the 
shortage  of  air  controllers  in  the  past 
few  yeai-s  I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  chair- 
man  this  question    As  I   understand  it 


the  original  request  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  was  for  2,800  an 
controller  positions,  and  the  committte 
increased  that  number  to  3.800  for  the 
coming  year  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  STENNIS  The  Senator  is  correct 
There  was  a  late  budget  estimate  on  the 
last  1.000 

Mr  CANNON  The  administration  rec- 
ognized that  this  was  a  critical  problem 
and  requested  an  additional  1.000  slot.^ 
so  that  we  would  have  in  training  this 
vear  3  800  air  traffic  controllers  to  allevi- 
ate this  .serious  problem 

Mr  STENNIS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  CANNON  The  training  location 
has  been  in  Oklah  mia  City  i  wonder  if 
the  committee  provided  for  adequate  fa- 
cilities .so  they  can  handle  the  load  to 
train  these  additional  controllers  that 
are  so  urgentiv  needed 

Mr  STENNIS  The  Senator  is  refen-ing 
to  the  Oklahoma  Citv  facilitV 

Mr  CANNON  There  is  a  tramine  fa- 
cUity  in  Oklahoma  that  has  been  oper- 
atiiif  at  full  capacity  I  want  to  be  suie 
the  committee  has  provided  that  thr  v 
will  be  able  to  expand  their  facility  and 
take  care  of  the  training  of  the.se  air  con- 
trollers so  that  they  can  alleviate  the 
shortage. 

Mr  STENNIS  Tlie  Senator  Ls  correct 
There  was  no  specific  budcet  request 
m  the  bill  for  the  Oklahoma  Citv  facility 
We  did  d'sruss  a  new  lease  that  will  be 
coming  up  so.n  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
IS  interested  in  this  matter.  He  is  mott 
knowledqeable  on  this  subioct  matte*-  i 
thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  CANNON  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  am  mateful  that  the  committee 
has  taken  care  of  this  .serious  problem 
Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  recognize  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
who  has  a  matter  concerning  hishwav 
safety  that  I  think  is  important 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readme 
of  the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with, 
and  that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Re(  ORD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  i-  as  follow-s: 

On  page  12  line  14  strike  the  Mgure  'JSO.- 
550  000-  and  m.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
■J'J  1.050. 000  ■ 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  w-ould  increase  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Ti-ans- 
portation  appropriation  bill  to  increase 
the  appropriation  for  the  traffic  and 
highway  .safety  program  by  $500,000 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  en- 
able the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau to  add  an  additional  25  new  em- 
ployees above  the  level  authorized  by 
the    Appropriations    Committee    in    the 
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Washington,  DC,  Office  of  the  Bureau. 
Originally,  I  had  requested  50  new  em- 
ployees but  I  had  a  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  he  per- 
suaded me  that  maybe  we  could  com- 
promise this  matter  at  25  new  employees. 

Last  month  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  «23  million  for  the  implementation  of 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  This  bill  also  con- 
tained a  provision  which  would  earmark 
S2  8  million  of  the  sums  appropriated  in 
fiscal  1970  for  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional personnel.  It  was  the  committee's 
intention  that  this  sum  would  be  ade- 
quate to  pay  for  the  hiring  of  approxi- 
mately 150  new  employees.  However,  the 
appropriations  bill  presently  before  the 
Senate  would  add  only  an  additional  61 
new  positions  in  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau.  My  amendment  would  in- 
crca.se  that  flprure  to  86. 

The  Commerce  Committee's  report  on 
the  authorization  bill  documents  the  ur- 
gent need  for  additional  funding  and  per- 
.sonnel  for  the  Highway  Safety  Bureau. 
That  report  cites  the  following  examples: 

First  Since  the  initial  new  vehicle  safety 
stanciard.s  were  Issued  in  1967  there  has  been 
only  one  major  new  car  safety  standard  is- 
sued each  year  durlne  1968  and  1969. 

.'Second  The  uniform  tire  quality  grading 
system  required  under  title  II  of  the  act  to 
be  established  by  September  9,  1968.  is  still 
at  least  1  year  away  from  completion. 

Third.  The  experimental  safety  car 
pioKram  authorized  under  section  106  of 
the  act  is  limping  along  with  only  two 
professional  employees.  The  first  vehicle 
is  still  at  least  2  years  away  from 
completion. 

Fourth.  Only  one  professional  em- 
ployee is  presently  assigned  to  develop 
used  motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  No 
used  car  standards  have  been  issued  to 
date,  even  though  the  act  specifies  that 
the  initial  standards  were  to  be  issued 
prior  to  last  June. 

Fifth.  Only  nine  engineers  are  moni- 
toring the  entire  defect  notification  pro- 
tram  in  which  14  million  vehicle  owners 
have  been  notified  of  safety  related  de- 
fects over  the  past  3  years.  There  are  ovfir 
50  pending  investigations  of  vehicles 
which  may  contain  safety  related  defects 
or  failures  to  comply  with  the  safety 
standards. 

Sixth.  Only  one  professional  employee 
is  assigned  full  time  to  schoolbus  safety 
programs. 

Seventh.  Only  one  professional  em- 
ployee is  assigned  to  the  field  testing  of 
th.e  hiehly  promising  air-bag  restraint 
system. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  these 
examples  are  "merely  indicative  of  the 
disturbing  lack  of  emphasis  that  has 
be^n  given  to  a  program  that  could  un- 
doubtedly return  a  spectacular  payoff 
in  the  saving  of  lives,  the  reduction  of 
in.'uries,  and  the  lessening  of  property 
dama>:e.  '  I  would  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment, which  in  a  modest  fashion  at- 
tempt <;  to  eive  our  highway  safety  pro- 
cram  higher  budgetary  priority,  would  be 
favorably  acted  upon.  The  annual  tcdl 
of  ,55.000  persons  killed  and  2  million 
iniured  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  must 
be  reduced. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  I  think  it  is  a  measure  that  is  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
matter  of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  $100,000 


Mr.  HARTKE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  This  is  the  $500,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau.  It  would 
increase  the  number  of  employees  by  25 
rather  than  50  as  was  stated  in  the  orig- 
inal amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  important  matter.  The  committee 
gave  it  a  full  review.  With  respect  to 
these  25  new  employees  I  beheve  it  would 
be  worthwhile  to  review  the  positions  a 
second  time,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  who  are  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, to  try  to  make  a  quick  review  in 
regard  to  the  25  new  employees,  if  this 
amendment  is  accepted. 

On  the  other  item 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  presented  one  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has 
another  item  for  $100,000.  The  commit- 
tee is  willing  to  take  that  to  conference 
but  there  is  a  complication  parliamen- 
tarywise.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  an  amendment  that  is  within  this 
same  body  of  money.  If  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  adopted 
now  that  would  preclude  him  from  hav- 
ing any  consideration.  I  thought  maybe 
they  should  be  considered  together  and 
if  we  reach  an  agreement  it  would  avoid 
a  parliamentary  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
one  amendment  before  the  Senate  now 
for  $500,000. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  substitute  my  amendment  now  on  the 
desk  and  add  it  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  which  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  line,  in  the  same 
budget  item. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  to  clear 
the  matter  up,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  the  amendment  which  is  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate  is  adopted  it  not 
preclude  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
from  proceeding  with  another  amend- 
ment in  the  same  line  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr,  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  should  have  some 
explanation  before  we  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  presented  his  expla- 
nation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  was  the  unani- 
mous-consent request:  that  one  would 
not  preclude  the  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  It  has  not  been  adopted 
yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  these  25 
additional  employees  would  be  used  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  office  of  the 
Bureau.  That  is  where  the  deficiency  is. 
I  want  to  make  that  clear  and  that  they 
will  not  go  into  the  field. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  May 
I  ask  the  Senator.  Are  they  needed?  They 
do  not  do  anything  over  there  now  but 
mess  around  with  some  figures  and  draw 
pictures.  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


At  title  II,  related  agencies,  for  the  NTSB. 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  at  page  18,  line 
3.  strike  $5,000,000  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
$5,100,000. 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  matter  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi previously  referred  to,  which  is 
within  the  budget.  Basically,  the  situ- 
ation is  bad  enough  without  cutting  back 
on  the  budget  figure.  This  would  provide 
for  an  additional  three  members  for  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
which  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  in 
safety,  and  through  this  provision  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Board  to  make 
surface  investigations,  especially  on  the 
handling  of  hazardous  materials. 

We  have  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  this 
is  certainly  meritorious,  and  accordingly, 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  on  the  last 
item.  Was  it  authorized  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Authorized.  The  diffi- 
culty we  are  faced  with  is  that  the  au- 
thorizations will  go  up  according  to  the 
action  of  the  committee  but  that  has  not 
been  taken  into  account.  All  that  is  in 
this  amendment  is  the  amoimt  which 
was  originally  in  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  and  was  cut  back  by 
the  House,  but  it  is  authorized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  question  was  raised 
concerning  the  additional  employees  the 
Senator  is  talking  about.  Were  they 
authorized? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  Not  authorized  in 
the  final  legislation.  Authorized  in  the 
measure.  The  fact  is.  there  is  authoriza- 
tion for  150  new  employees  in  the  meas- 
ure which  has  already  passed  the  Senate 
but  it  has  not  been  reported  back  from 
the  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  If  it  passed  the  Senate, 
then  we  will  take  those  to  conference 
and  give  them  a  quick,  hard  look:  but 
we  do  not  feel  bound  to  fight  for  them 
unless  there  is  strong  supporting  proof. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  sub- 
mit all  the  proof  the  Senator  needs.  I 
will  get  it  from  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which  held  the  hearings.  I  am 
certain  there  will  be  enough  proof  for 
the  Senator. 
Mr.   STENNIS.  I  thank  the   Senator 

from  Indiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nues- 

tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   HARTKE.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  rr'ntcd  in 
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the  RicoRo  an  article  published  In  the 
Wall  Street  Joxirnal  for  today  entitled. 
"Safety  Road  Block— Federal  Effort  To 
Cut  Highway  Toll  Hindered  by  Money. 
Staff  Pinch."  and  written  by  Albert  R. 
Karr. 

There  being  no  obJ«ctlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

SAfXTT  Roadblock  PsonuL  E/ru«r  TO  Ctrr 
HiOHWAT  Toll  Hindbxxd  it  Montt.  3TArr 
Pinch — Somk  Oahts  Maob.  rtrr  Planb  fob 
TOUOHKB  RCLBS  Paltkx.  Nbw  Chixt  Mat 
Orr  Action — Drrmorr  Cttbb  Own  Pboobxss 

(By  Albert  R.  K»rr) 

Washinoton  —  In  IBM.  the  year  before  n»- 
tlonal  vehicle  and  trmfflc  skfety  laws  were 
pwaoed  with  much  bBllyboo.  there  wae  a  rec- 
ord-shattering 48.000  deatba  and  18  million 
disabling   Injuries   In    traiBc   accidents 

Since  then,  a  batch  of  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards have  been  put  Into  effect,  14  million  cars 
and  trucks  have  been  recalled  by  manufac- 
turers to  repair  defect*  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  has  prodded  statee  to  buttreaa  their 
driver  and  highway  safety  prognuns  The 
upshot? 

This  year  the  National  Safety  Council  looks 
for  n»w  reoarde  Despite  a  modeec  drop  In  the 
death  rate  per  100  million  mllea  of  auto 
travel,  more  than  50.000  traiBc  fatalltlea  and 
more  than  two  million  disabling  injurlea  are 
expected 

What  happened  to  the  war  on  highway 
tragedy  promised  by  the  19«<!  laws  resxiltlng 
from  nagging  by  Ralph  Nader  and  seeming 
alarm  In  Congress  and  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration? The  Qovemment  performance 
since  those  days,  snape  one  Congressional 
motor-safety  expert,  has  been  "scandalous." 

"There's  tremendous  potential  for  saving 
Uvea  and  reducing  Lnjiules  at  a  manageable 
cost."  he  asserts,  "but  this  just  hasn't 
emerged."  He  and  others  contend  the  vehicle 
safety  standards  written  so  far  have  been 
largely  weak,  auto  recalls  haven't  touched 
major  safety  probletns  and  state  reaponae  to 
Federal   prodding  has   been  spotty 

IlfPACT    OF    rCtWBT    HOLD-DOWN 

From  the  start.  Congress  was  reluctant  to 
furnish  money  and  people  for  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  This  year  President 
Nixon's  budget  hold-down  hit  the  young 
agency  e6p>eclany  hard 

The  30  original  paasenger-car  safety  stand- 
ards, considered  modest  bv  many,  were  writ- 
ten early  in  1967  and  were  expected  to  be 
only  the  forerunners  of  a  massive  improve- 
ment program  But  thev  cnnsti'ute  the  bulk 
of  the  bureau's  standards-drafting  accom- 
plishment. 

Without  more  money  and  manp>ower  safety 
advocates  say  the  agency  had  been  ill  equip- 
ped to  cope  with  the  auto  Industry's  horde 
of  engineers  In  trying  to  hammer  out  strong- 
er vehicle  safetv  req-Mrements  .At  r'ther  time'? 
as  the  critics  see  It.  agency  offlclals  have 
been  too  deferential  to  a  balkv  industry 

Plans  for  major  advances  tike  auto  speed 
governors  and  vehicles  structures  that  won  t 
crush  In  a  collision  promised  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Safety  Bureau,  have  lain  dor- 
mant Still  far  from  attainment  are  other 
goals  like  used-car  safety  standards  due  by 
law  back  In  September  1968  i  and  a  rompre- 
henslve  crash-testing  program  to  provide  a 
comparison  of  how  each  make  of  car  will 
come  through  an  accident 
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But  now  the  highway  safety  program  may 
be  shifting  into  higher  gear  Transportation 
Secretary  John  Volpe  is  moving  the  Safety 
Bureau  out  of  his  departments  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  where  It  had  been  a  step- 
child in  an  agency  largely  concerned  with 
building  roads  And  after  drifting  for  10 
months  without  a  director,  the  bureau  wUl 
soon    be    taken    over    by    Douglas   W    Toms. 


bead  of  Washington  state's  Motor  Vehicle 
Department  and  an  enthusiastic  safety  ad- 
vocate. He  has  big  plana^whether  or  not  he 
can  execute  them  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Toms  wants  to  speed  up  the  bureau's 
standards-writing  and  compliance  program. 
He'll  seek  a  "quick  payoff"  In  such  areas  as 
better  "packaging"  of  auto  passengers. 
Among  the  poeslbllltles  are  car  structures 
that  prevent  passengers  from  being  crushed 
In  a  collision  or  roll-over;  bumpers  that  ab- 
sorb crash  lmp>act  better:  wrap-arotind  seats 
and  extensive  interior  padding  itr.  Toms 
also  alms  to  reduce  drunk  driving,  said  to 
cause  nearly  half  of  all  traffic  deaths  "There's 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  can  rapidly 
accelerate  the  safety  program."  he  says. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  some  high- 
way safety  gains  In  the  past  three  years. 
Government  safety  experts  say  a  few  features 
now  required  on  autoe  have  clearly  saved 
lives,  among  these  are  headrests,  seat  belts 
and  windshields  that  wont  shatter  so  com- 
pletely that  occupant*  can  be  thrown  out 
and  that  reduce  head  cuu  Steering  columns 
that  collapse  In  an  accident,  rather  than  re- 
maining rigid  and  possibly  crushing  the 
cheat  also  have  prevented  some  driver 
deaths 

OKATH  BATB  SLIPS 

The  downtrend  In  the  overall  highway 
death  rate  also  offers  some  encouragement. 
With  more  people  traveling  more  highway 
miles,  the  rate  this  year  has  declined  to  S  2 
deaths  per  100  million  miles  of  travel  from 
the  f>  5  rate  In  1966 

Beyond  that,  the  Government's  safety  push 
has  persuaded  auto  makers  to  work  more 
vigorously  to  build  safer  cars. 

Most  General  Motors  and  a  few  Chrysler 
Corp  cars  now  have  a  rail  Inside  the  door 
to  protect  passengers  from  side  collisions. 
Ford  has  developed  an  antiskid  braking  sys- 
tem. Chrysler  an  automatic  rear  window  de- 
froster And  auto  makers  are  working  with 
the  Safety  Bureau  to  And  ways  to  Install  "air 
bags"  that  will  automatically  fill  with  air 
and  protect  passengers  from  colliding  with 
steering  wheels  or  dashboards  In  a  collision 
Thomas  Mann,  president  of  the  Automo- 
bile Manufacturers  Association,  contends 
that  there  has  been  "a  whole  lot  more  prog- 
ress in  the  last  Ave  years  In  Improving  the 
safety  of  the  vehicle"  than  In  Increasing  the 
roadway  driver  and  pedestrian  contributions 
to  safety  He  adds  "Nearly  every  Innovation 
that  I  know  of  in  automotive  safety  came 
from  the  industry  "' 

Nonetheless  Government  testing  of  cars, 
'ires  and  replacement  equipment,  which  In 
recent  weeks  began  to  disclose  manufac- 
turers failures  to  meet  standards  and 
brought  moves  t^)war<l  legal  penalties,  has 
been  helpful,  says  Francis  Armstrong,  head 
of  the  bureau  s  compliance-testing  actlvlt> 
Now  they  know  were  l<x>klng  over  their 
shoulder  they're  making  a  determined  ef- 
ff^rt  to  make  sure  we  ilon't  find  too  much 
wron^   '  he  savs 

But  most  Government  highway  safety  ad- 
vocates agree  that  the  safety  program  has 
not  lived  up  to  its  advance  billing,  and  cru- 
sader Nader  has  called  for  "more  rigorous 
oversight  by  Congress  " 

The  critics  say  scan-lty  of  funds  looms  large 
in  the  rec(  rd  s<j  f.ir  The  Safety  Bureau's  an- 
nual budget  Is  about  $25  million,  the  Defense 
Department  spends  that  much  on  public  re- 
lations The  bureaus  anancing  does  seem 
small  against  the  scope  of  its  assignment 
More  than  50  UOO  'raffle  iJeaths  a  vear  easily 
exceeding  total  .American  war  deaths  In  Viet- 
nam   now  Just  under  40  000 


ference  may  be  that  the  pubUc  Is  leas  aroused 
about  the  piecemeal  death  that  occurs  on  the 
highways. 

"Inconveniently  ...  the  children  and 
aduiu  already  killed  died  by  ones  and  twos 
Instead  of  in  crowds."  says  Dr.  William  Had- 
don  Jr  ,  former  Safety  Bureau  director,  it 
U  not  macabre  to  prefer  that  they  had 
been  smashed  down  In  headline-grabbing 
groups  of  100  or  300.  because  when  patterns 
for  that  sort  of  mass  tragedy  emerge,  as  in 
airline  crashes,  public  reaction  can  be  fierce 
and  arustalned.  bringing  pressure  on  Govern- 
ment for  well-funded  programs  to  prevent 
future  deaths."' 

When  the  Safety  Bureau  was  set  up.  its 
plan  was  to  have  a  staff  of  3,000  by  now 
Instead,  It  has  a  fourth  of  that  figure.  "T;  e 
law  was  one  of  the  best  consumer  safetv 
laws  ever  devised,  but  lt"s  Just  never  been 
properly  funded  or  manned  to  do  the  Job 
says  a  Senate  aide 

The  bureau's  staff  has  a  four-year  back- 
log of  work  In  writing  new  and  revised  safery 
standards  It  Is  still  checking  initial  ten 
failures  of  l9«8-model  cars  and  equipment 
while  only  lately  starting  1989  and  1970- 
model  testing.  Only  26  persons  handle  '1  e 
entire  compliance-testing  program.  Says  Mr 
Armstrong,  the  program's  head:  "We're 
monitoring  the  largest  Individual  segment 
of  American  Industry  with  a  handful  of 
people."" 

IN«'PECTTON8  AT  PLANTS 

Bureau  officials  say  they  should  be  te.-t- 
Ing  far  more  cars  and  components  for  safo- 
ty.  operating  plant-site  Inspection  statlori^ 
and  doing  their  testing  early  in  the  mofi-' 
year  to  cut  off  unsafe  production  as  It  occu.'.s 
The  Government  should  have  Its  own  teetli.g 
facilities,  they  add.  rather  than  reiving  ua 
outside  contractors  to  run  the  tests 

The  safety  program"s  money  difficulties  in- 
creased when  President  Nixon  Imposed  gen- 
eral budget  curbs.  In  the  early  days  of  rhe 
new  Administration,  Secretary  Volpe  fent 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  Prank  Tam- 
er a  memo  saying  "proposed  personnel  •::- 
creases,  particularly  In  the  NHSB.  should 
be  reviewed  carefully." 

Mr  Volpe  says  now  that  he  wasn't  .s-.n- 
gllng  out  the  Safety  Bureau  for  emphasis 
In  curbing  expenses.  He  also  contends  it  has 
been  adequately  financed,  observing  that  :t 
hasn't  had  a  permanent  director  or  other- 
wise been  organized  to  make  good  use  of  a-.v 
added  money  "We're  deternUned  to  stop  tl.is 
slaughter  on  the  highways."  he  vows. 

But  Mr  Nader  and  other  critics  contend 
the  safety  program  hasnt  received  enoutrh 
backing  from  either  Mr.  Volpe  or  Mr.  Turn- 
er, and  one  Safety  Bureau  official  says  lis 
efforts  have  suffered  from  the  need  to  i^o 
through  "two  staff  levels"  higher  up. 

Critics  say  the  most  notable  example  ''. 
the  problem  created  by  layers  of  bureaucracy 
involved  reports  of  wheel  failures  on  certa.n 
1960-65  General  Motors  trucks,  resultlnc  :n 
some  injuries  .After  investigating,  the  Safe- 
ty Bureau  was  ready  to  demand  that  CM 
notify  purchasers  of  a  safety  defect.  In  a 
recall  action.  But  Mr  Volpe  held  up  :!.e 
move,  and  the  Transportation  Department 
and  GM  agreed  to  a  compromise  GM  would 
pay  only  for  replacement  of  the  wheels  ■  n 
some  50.000  trucks  whose  owners  had  c.imp- 
ers  or  other  special  bodies  attached,  on  the 
reasoning  that  such  customer  ""overloadln?  " 
was  responsible  for  the  wheel  failures  aud 
that  the  wheels  posed  no  danger  on  other 
trucks 


DKArns  BY      o.NES  AND  TWOS  " 

For  its  efforts  to  cut  the  highway  toll,  the 
Safety  Bureau  has  a  .staff  of  518;  by  con- 
trast, the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
for  which  safely  is  a  major  concern,  has  a 
staff  of  48,000  ■  Total  aircraft  deaths  last 
year  were  1.750  i  One  expianntum  of  the  dlf- 


Bt'RCAU    CNGINEEBS    DISSENT 

Safety  Bureau  engineers  Insisted  that  the 
wheels  wtre  Inherently  defective,  that  many 
failures  occurred  without  overloading  and 
that  GM  should  notify  all  217.000  owners 
that  the  wheels  had  a  safety  defect  and  should 
recall  all  of  them  The  final  agreement  per- 
mitted GM.  in  a  letter  to  owners,  to  stick  hv 
Its  contention  that  customer  overloading  was 
to  blame. 
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Mr  Volpe  and  Mr.  Turner  argue  that 
there's  doubt  as  to  whether  a  safety-related 
wheel  defect  existed  and  that  any  order  di- 
recting OM  to  notify  all  the  truck  owners 
of  a  defect  was  open  to  challenge  that  could 
have  tied  up  the  matter  In  the  courts  for 

years. 

'  Top-level  backing  aside,  auto  safety  Is 
turning  out  to  be  an  elusive  goal.  "We're 
30  years  late  In  getting  to  the  problem,  and 
I  don't  think  anyone  really  understood  the 
magnitude  of  the  Job,"  says  Robert  Brenner. 
acting  Safety  Bureau  director.  One  obstacle: 
Lack  of  bard  data  on  crash  and  death  causes. 

The  core  of  the  auto  safety  program  Is  stlU 
the  20  standards  drafted  In  early  1967. 
Though  they  were  regarded  as  only  a  first 
step,  the  further  requirements  written  since 
then  have  largely  Involved  tinkering  with 
such  things  as  door  latches  and  auto  hoods, 
or  extending  car  standards  to  trucks  and 
buses. 

Not  all  these  rules  have  been  to  the  liking 
of  auto  manufacturers,  of  course.  They  ob- 
jected to  some  of  the  standards  originally 
proposed  as  unworkable  and  won  some  com- 
promises. But  outside  Detroit  safety  advo- 
cites  deem  the  present  requirements  rather 

mild. 

"The  standards  we've  Issued  ■without  ques- 
tion have  been  easy  ones,"  says  Mr.  Bren- 
ner A  source  close  to  the  bureau  Is  less 
charitable.  "All  the  standards  the  bureau  has 
written  Eire  Junk,"  he  says.  "Its  Job  for  the 
past  six  months  has  been  cleaning  up  the 
Junk." 

FAILING    A    SECOND    TIME 

In  testing  vehicles  and  equipment,  the  bu- 
reau Is  discovering  "ambiguities"  In  the 
ftandards  that  make  some  requirements  use- 
less In  several  instances,  parking  brakes 
■a. led  to  hold  the  car  being  tested  on  a  grade 
fu;  the  brake  standard  requires.  The  parking 
brakes  were  usually  applied  with  foot-pedal 
lorce  of  160  to  180  pounds,  which  the  bureau 
and  testing  contractors  considered  reason- 
able But  the  car  makers  said  their  own  tests 
luive  not  shown  any  failures,  noting  they  had 
set  the  brakes  with  much  greater  force.  The 
stickler:  The  standard  doesn't  say  what  force 
should  be  used  to  set  the  parking  brakes, 
so  the  bureau  had  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
board. 

While  critics  consider  many  of  the  original 
standards  mild,  testing  against  even  these 
modest  requirements  Is  jrleldlng  a  failure 
rate  that  Mr.  Armstrong  calls  "sufficient  to 
cause  us  concern."  By  the  bureau's  complex 
system  of  recording  test  results,  roughly  10% 
of  all  1968  model  vehicles,  tires  and  other 
equipment  tested  failed  to  meet  the  Federal 
requirements.  Of  25  car  failures.  14  are  under 
investigation  for  possible  penalty  action  or 
recall.  And  in  retestlng  of  those  tires  that 
failed  the  first  time.  23 T;    failed  again. 

Even  where  the  standards  are  strong  and 
fully  met  by  manufacturers,  advancing  the 
cause  of  safety  can  be  slow  going.  An  Impor- 
tant feature  like  the  collapsible  steering 
wneel  takes  five  to  seven  years  to  get  In- 
.^-talled  on  half  of  all  the  vehicles  on  the 
road.  Mr.  Brenner  says.  That  particular  Item, 
required  on  new  cars  as  of  Jan.  1,  1968,  Is  on 
only  about  IC^r  of  UJ8.  cars  and  trucks 
today,  he  adds.  TTltlmately,  advocates  say, 
'his  Improvement  could  save  12,000  lives  a 
vear. 

Critics  contend  the  Safety  Bureau  has  been 
far  from  venturesome  In  pushing  tougher 
requirements  on  the  auto  manufacturers. 
Mr  Brenner  admits  the  bureau  has  been 
ready  to  accept  a  quick.  If  modest,  step  for- 
ward Instead  of  holding  out  for  broader, 
slower  advances.  "Ill  take  a  quarter  of  a  loaf 
;f  I  can  get  It  today,  even  though  I  get  a  lot 
of  brickbats  for  not  going  after  the  whole 
loaf,"  he  says. 

Offlclals  say  one  reason  their  rules  lack 
clout  is  that  manufacturers  often  put  up  a 
wall  of  objections  buttressed  by  complicated 
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technical  arguments,  and  the  thinly  staffed 
Safety  Bureau  Isnt  equipped  to  asaeea  De- 
troit's contentions. 

Moreover,  bureau  men  complain,  manu- 
facturers don't  provide  enough  data  for  use 
m  drafting  standards.  "The  Industry  doesnt 
furnish  It,  and  we  dont  have  the  authority  to 
demand  It,"  one  official  says. 

Ptor  about  two  years,  the  bureau  has  been 
trying  to  develop  a  standard  requiring  In- 
stallation of  governors  to  prevent  cars  from 
being  able  to  travel  at  the  high  speeds  that 
Increase  fatality  rates,  along  with  another 
standard  to  eUmlnate  dangerous  spear-Uke 
protrusions  on  the  outside  of  cars.  Both  of 
these  have  met  opposition  from  auto  makers 
and  their  allies  as  entalUng  a  host  of  diffi- 
culties. 

The  speed-control  proposal  brought  147 
negative  replies  out  of  150  comments.  Some 
who  objected  raised  the  question  of  whether 
a  malfunctioning  governor  might  danger- 
ously lock  a  car  at  top  speed  or  whether  a 
speed  control  might  Umlt  a  car's  ability  to 
accelerate  when  necessary  in  passing.  As  for 
exterior  protrusions,  no  meaningful  standard 
can  be  written  until  more  research  is  done, 
GM  said. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  12,  line  14,  In  Ueu  of  "$31,050,000" 
Insert  "$3,550,000". 

On  page  12,  line  16.  strike  out  the  period 
and  quotation  marks  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of quotation  marks  and  ":  Provided,  That 
$7,000,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  until  expended  only  for  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  a  prototype  safe 
highway  passenger  vehicle  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966." 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  $7  million  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  and  specify  that  it  would  be  used 
for  the  development  and  testing  of  a 
prototype  safe  car. 

The  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
develop  and  test  prototype  safe  cars.  To 
date,  one-half  million  dollars  has  been 
spent  on  the  project,  which  is  insufficient. 
The  prototype  safe  car  program  should 
be  given  top  priority.  I  understand  that 
in  the  pending  appropriation  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  intends  to  use  $1 
million  for  further  work  on  a  prototype 
safe  car,  which  could  be  very  important 
in  the  field  of  highway  safety. 

The  Department  estimates  that  the  $7 
million  is  needed  to  complete  the  entire 
project,  the  construction  and  testing  14 
family  sedans.  This  will  take  3  years. 
The  amendment  would  provide  full  fund- 
ing and  would  give  the  department  a 
green  light  to  go  ahead  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  would  signify  our  intention 
that  the  Department  give  this  project 
much  greater  emphasis  and  attention. 

I  see  on  the  wire  services  today  where 
the  President's  Air  Quality  Advisory 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  intend  to  ask  for 
$45  million  next  year  to  test  pollution 
devices  on  cars.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  effort  could  be  combined  with  the 
Safety  Bureau's  work  on  prototype  ve- 
hicles. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  jrield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  we  are  now  asking  for  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  build  and  test  an  auto- 
mobile? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  In  1966,  Congress  au- 
thorized the  building  of  prototype  safe 
cars  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and  ex- 
perimenting with  important  safety  fea- 
tures in  automobiles;  $500,000  has  al- 
ready been  expended  for  that  purpose; 
$1  million  is  now  intended  to  be  used 
out  of  the  $30  million  in  the  appropri- 
ations. 

To  complete  this  work  will  take  $7 
million.  It  will  not  be  spent  next  year. 
It  wiU  take  a  period  of  3  years  to  ex- 
pend the  entire  $7  million. 

But  by  funding  it  now.  we  give  assur- 
ance that  the  Bureau  of  Traffic  Safety 
may  proceed  "with  its  plans.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  deaths  and  serious  in- 
juries take  place  in  automobiles  going 
less  than  60  miles  an  hour.  The  purpose 
of  these  prototypes  is  to  develop  and 
engineer  safety  features  which  could  be 
used,  and  should  be  used,  to  cut  down 
such  casualties.  Once  the  safety  features 
are  developed,  they  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  the  manufacturers,  and  will 
be  used,  to  develop  safety  standards  for 
the  automobile  manufacturers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  stress  all  the 
automobile  manufacturers. 
Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Yes. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  say  that  work 
in  this  field  is  going  on  and  has  been  go- 
ing on.  Just  last  month,  in  my  office,  I 
saw  a  new  bumper  which  has  been  de- 
veloped by  an  aircraft  manufacturer. 
It  was  a  very  excellent  idea.  My  point  is, 
do  we  need  the  Government  to  give  this 
the  impetus  It  needs,  or  can  we  accom- 
plish this  needed  job  without  Govern- 
ment funds?  I  believe  we  owe  it  to  the 
taxpayers  to  make  certain  that,  in  this 
difficult  period  of  infiation,  that  these 
funds  are  essential. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Respectfully,  sir,  hav- 
ing worked  in  this  field  since  1955.  as 
Governor,  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, may  I  say  that  outside  of  the  pres- 
sure put  on  the  automobile  industry  by 
Government,  the  automobile  industry 
has  not  become  involved,  and  refuses  to 
become  involved  with  regard  to  safety 
developments?  They  became  concerned 
about  safety  only  after  pressure  by  Con- 
gress and  a  set  of  hearings  were  held, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnxison),  and 
the  laws  were  passed  in  1966. 

Now  we  are  moving  forward.  When  you 
talk  about  the  airplane  manufacturers, 
it  could  very  well  be  that  the  prototype 
safe  car  will  be  contracted  out  to  an  air- 
plane manufacturer,  because  there  are 
many  safety  features  in  an  airplsme  that 
the  automobile  could  well  adopt,  and 
should  adopt. 

So  it  will  be  private  industry  that  will 
do  the  work,  but  the  discoveries  made 
and  the  knowledge  gained  about  safety 
features  will  be  made  available  to  all  the 
automobile  msmuf  acturers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
totype car  project  Is  different  from  the 
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other  one  This  car  has  already  started 
I  feel  we  can  take  this  amendment  to 
conference  with  the  understandlni?  that. 
imJeas  the  Secretary  Klves  a  prompt,  firm 
recommendation  on  it.  under  his  respon- 
sibUity.  we  will  not  move  any  further  on 
It.  or  If  he  wanted  to  apply  $1  million  or 
S2  million,  that  would  be  the  end  of  it  so 
far  as  the  Senate  would  be  obllRated 

If  the  author  of  the  amendment  is  will- 
ing to  have  the  amendment  adopted  on 
that  basis  and  if  the  Senate  is  willlntr. 
we  can  take  it  to  conference  on  that  basis. 
particularly  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
already  started 

I  am  not  too  ItnowledKeable  on  the  sub- 
ject I  am  interested  In  hlKhway  safety, 
especially  since  I  was  once  a  district  at- 
torney and  a  judne.  and  tried  so  many 
automobile  accident  cases  Hik;hway 
safety  seems  to  be  gettini?  worse  Instead 
of  better. 

Mr  RIBICOPP  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  most  fair  It 
should  be  left  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation He  has  just  appointed  a  safety 
director  Mr  Toms,  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. IS  mdst  capable 

Mr  President.  I  would  be  willing  to 
take  my  chances  on  this  amendment 

Mr.  STENNIS  Under  the  circum- 
sunces.  Mr  President.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreemg  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  'putting 
the  question  > 

The  Chair  Is  in  doubt.  Those  in  favor 
will  please  .stand  and  be  counted 

Mr  COOK  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second^  There  Is  not  a  sufficient 
second 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  suggest  the  ab.sence  uf  a 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistaiit  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiihout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
Che  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Me.xico  Mr  Anderson',  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  Mr  Eastland  i.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  '  Mr  Hol- 
LiNCs ' .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  '  Mr. 
Inocye'.  the  Senator  from  Masc;achu- 
setts  'Mr  Kennedy',  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Mr  Long  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  '  Mr  McCarthy  > .  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  •  Mr  Nelson  i  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia   'Mr.  Russell ■.  the 


Senator  from  Ml.ssoun  Mr  Symington  i , 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr  Young i 
art^  necessarily  ab.sent 

Mr  SCOTT  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Mr  Coopkr  i  Is  ab- 
sent becau.<)e  of  illne.ss  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Goodell  '  is  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Mi'ndt'   is  absent  becau.se  of  illne.ss. 

The  Senat<3r  of  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water  '  .  the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Griffin  ■ .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
Mr  Hruska'.  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  Mr  Javits'  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  '  Mr  Percy  '  are  detained  on 
official  business 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Mr  Goodell  '  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  '  Mr  Javits  '  would 
each  vote  "yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  29.  as  follows 
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YEAS— 62 

Baker 

Hart 

Miiskle 

Bayh 

Hartke 

HackW(M)d 

Bible 

Hijlland 

f'a.store 

Burdlck 

Hutfhes 

Pell 

Byrd.  Va 

.lackstin 

Proiity 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Jordan.  N  C 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Jordan    Idaho 

Randolph 

Case 

Mai^nufU'ii 

RlblcolT 

Church 

Mansfleld 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Math  las 

Sponk' 

Dodd 

.VIrClellan 

.Ht«nnls 

Eauleton 

Mitiee 

Stevens 

EUender 

McCf  ■vern 

Talinadk,-e 

Ervln 

Mdntvre 

Tydlno 

Fon»{ 

Mftralf 

Williams.  N  J 

FulbrlKht 

.M.ndalc 

Yarb<)rou«h 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Harris 

Muss 

NAYS — 29 

Aiken 

Dole 

Saxbe 

.Mien 

Di'mmlik 

Schwelker 

.\Uutt 

Kaunin 

Siott 

Bellmun 

Cure 

.Smith.  Maine 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Smith.  Ill 

BoKSs 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Brooke 

Hatfleld 

Tower 

C<«k 

Miller 

Witllam.'i.  Del 

Cotton 

Murphy 

Youn«.  N   Dak 

CurlLs 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING— 

19 

.\.ider^on 

Hniska 

Nelson 

Cwoper 

Inuuye 

Perry 

Eastland 

Javits 

Russell 

Cr.'ldwater 

Kennedy 

.Symlnnton 

CJiKjdell 

LoUi4 

YounK.  Ohio 

(Ir'.fflii 

McCarthy 

Muillnfcis 

Mundt 

So  Mr  RiBicoFF's  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
ainendmeiu  v^as  agreed  to 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  Pre.sidetu.  as  far  as 
I  know  there  are  no  other  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  HR  14794'  was  read  the 
third  time. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

.■\nthony  E  Papa,  of  Florida,  to  be  Us. 
marshal   for  the   District   of  Columbia:   unci 

William  M  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  to  be  C  S 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia^ 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  a.^-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  .session  for  action  on  a 
nomination  which  has  jast  been  reported 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


US.   MARSHAL 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Anthony  E.  Papa,  of 
Florida,  to  be  US  Marshal  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  4  vear.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  further  nominations  at  the  desk  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
no  further  nominations  at  the  desk 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withop* 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      TRANSPORTA- 
TION   APPROPRIATIONS,    1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill-'H  R  14794'  making  ap- 
propriations idr  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  this  transportation 
appropriations  bill  earmarks  $150,000  for 
a  feasibility  study  of  rapid  rail  transit 
.service  to  Dulles  Airport. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriatioixs  Subcommit- 
tee— Senator  Stennis — and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  to  be  con- 
trratulated  on  their  farsighted  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  this  project.  As  the 
.sponsor  of  the  amendment  to  the  sub- 
way bill  which  authorized  this  study,  I 
would  al.so  note  with  satisfaction  that 
the  project  has  the  personal  endorsement 
of  Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe. 

The  study  will  consider  the  feasibility 
and  cost  as  well  as  some  preliminary 
engineering  questions  of  constructing  a 
Dulles    Airport   extension    of   the   main 
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metro  system,  utilizing  the  median  strip 
of  the  Dulles  access  highway.  This  is 
right-of-way  already  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  a  factor  which  should 
substantially  reduce  construction  costs. 
The  study  would  also  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  local  commuter  service 
along  the  line. 

I  am  confident  that  this  study  will 
.^how  that  a  rapid  rail  extension  to  Dulles 
Airport  IS  not  only  feasible,  but  would  be 
a  .substantial  spur  to  the  development  of 
that  facility  and  of  the  surrounding 
communities. 

At  the  present  time,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
is  the  only  city  in  the  United  States  with 
such  an  airport  transit  line.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  the  committees  considering  this 
legislation,  I  asked  a  member  of  my  staff 
to  meet  with  transit  officials  in  Cleve- 
land and  to  prepare  a  brief  report  on 
the  results  of  their  first  year's  operation 
of  the  airport  line.  I  ask  that  that  re- 
port be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  briefly,  the 
report  indicates  that  use  of  the  line  is 
exceeding  the  highest  expectations  of  its 
planners.  According  to  preliminary  pas- 
senger figures,  it  is  operating  today 
about  80  percent  above  the  feasibility 
level  or  the  level  necessary  to  meet  main- 
tenance and  operating  costs.  In  short.  It 
appears  the  new  service  has  been  a  very 
profitable  investment  for  the  Cleveland 
transit  system,  and  is  more  than  paying 
its  way. 

Beyond  its  feasibility  and  value  as  an 
extension  of  the  metro  system,  a  Dulles 
.Airport  rail  transit  line  could  be  expected 
to  >ield  other  benefits  not  available  to 
Cleveland.  With  only  one  airport — Cleve- 
land Hopkins  International — passengers 
have  little  choice  about  where  they  will 
catch  their  flights.  The  transit  service 
makes  it  more  convenient  for  them  to 
cet  there  but  it  is  not  likely  to  influence 
in  any  way  their  decision  to  use  the  air- 
!X>rt. 

Tlie  situation  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  of  course,  is  different. 
Here  a  passenger  can  choose  among 
three  airports — National.  Friendship,  or 
Dulles.  Given  the  transportation  prob- 
lem involved  in  traveling  to  Dulles,  about 
65  percent  of  the  passengers  each  year 
choose  to  use  National. 

Dulles  International  Airport  was  con- 
structed in  1962  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  about  $110  million.  Al- 
though it  was  intended  to  be  the  major 
jet  ixirt  for  the  National  Capital  region, 
the  failure  to  provide  adequate  access 
facilities  has  prevented  it  from  realizing 
more  than  a  fraction  of  its  potential. 

This  year,  Dulles  will  accommodate 
less  than  12  percent  of  the  total  air  car- 
rier passengers  in  this  area — 1.7  mil- 
lion— as  compared  to  about  67  percent 
for  National — 9.9  million.  By  1975, 
Dulles'  share  of  the  area's  air  trafiBc  will 
still  be  less  than  20  percent. 

These  passenger  figures  are  reflected 
in  the  sizable  deficits  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  had  to  underwrite  each  year 
at  IXUles.  Since  its  opening,  the  airport 


h£is  operated  at  an  average  annual  loss 
of  about  $7  million,  and  as  far  ahead  as 
projections  are  made  the  losses  will  re- 
main substantial. 

I  believe  that  an  extension  of  rapid 
rail  service  to  Dulles  will  substantially 
Improve  Its  utilization  and  hasten  the 
day  when  that  facility  begins  to  realize 
Its  enormous  potential. 

Again,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  for  their  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  study. 
Exhibit  1 
Report  on  Cleveland  Airport  Rapid  Transit 
Extension 

background 
In  1961,  the  Cleveland  Rapid  Transit  Sys- 
tem undertook  a  study  of  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  extending  Its  service  an  additional 
four  miles  to  Hopkins  International  Airport. 
The  study  (updated  In  1965)  showed  that 
with  8,010  one-way,  dally  passengers  the  ex- 
tension would  return  sufficient  revenue  to 
meet  maintenance  and  operating  costs.  Of 
this  number.  It  was  estimated  that  only  3,303 
woiUd  be  new  passengers;  the  rest  would  be 
old  riders  who  would  find  it  more  convenient 
to  continue  on  to  the  alrp>ort  or  to  one  of 
the  two  local  stops  on  the  line. 

Capital  costs  Including  purchase  of  right- 
of-way  and  equipment  and  construction  of 
track  and  stations  was  set  at  $18.6  million. 
Two-thirds  of  this  ($12.4  million)  was  fi- 
nanced by  an  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  remaining  cost  was 
shared  by  Cuyahoga  County  ($5.1  million) 
and  the  City  of  Cleveland  i$1.2  million). 

Groundbreaking  took  place  on  June  30, 
1966.  The  line  was  constructed  on  right-of- 
way  purchased  from  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  for  approxlmatelv  $500,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  airport  station,  two  local  stations 
(Purltas  and  Brookpark)  were  constructed 
along  the  four-mile  route,  each  with  parking 
spaces  for  1250  cars  and  loading  areas  for 
feeder  bus  service.  The  line  was  opened  for 
service  on  November  21,  1968. 
description 
with  the  completion  of  the  airport  exten- 
sion, airport  users  are  able  to  travel  from 
downtown  Union  Station  t«  the  airport — a 
distance  of  11.5  miles — in  about  20  minutes 
for  a  cost  of  40  cents.  The  same  trip  by  taxi 
would  take  45  minutes  In  rush-hour  traffic 
and  cost  about  $6.  Limousine  fare  Is  $1.60. 

Originally,  the  airport  line  was  served  by 
20  new  Pullman  stainless  steel  cars,  but 
this  number  was  Increased  to  30  to  accom- 
modate the  unexpectedly  heavy  demand  for 
the  service.  The  cars  seat  80  passengers  and 
are  equipped  with  bagge.ge  storage  racks  at 
both  ends.  Their  maximum  speed  is  60 
m.p.h. 

Trains  depart  from  the  airport  and  from 
the  downtown  terminal  every  ten  minutes 
and  operate  between  the  hours  of  5:30  a.m. 
to  12:30  a.m.  the  next  morning.  There  are  8 
local  stops  between  the  terminal  and  the  air- 
port each  averaging  less  than  30  seconds.  Air- 
port passengers  emerge  from  the  train  only  a 
few  steps  away  from  the  main  ticket  coun- 
ters. 

FIRST    TEAR'S    OPERATION 

Turnstile  counts  indicate  that  over  the 
first  year's  operation  the  number  of  passen- 
gers Is  running  about  40  percent  above  the 
breakeven  figure  of  8,010  cited  in  the 
feasibility  study,  or  approximately  11,300 
passengers  a  day.  As  the  new  service  estab- 
lished Itself,  the  average  climbed  signifi- 
cantly. Thus,  through  November  of  1969  the 
dally  cotmt  stood  at  al)out  14.400  or  80  per- 
cent above  the  feasibility  figure. 


About  one-third  of  the  traffic  on  the  ex- 
tension was  generated  by  the  airport  Itself, 
with  the  remaining  two-thirds  divided  be- 
tween the  two  local  stations.  The  estimated 
passengers  using  the  stations  were: 

Airport:  1,427,880  or  3,912  a  day. 

Locals:  2,704,650  or  7,410  a  day. 

There  is  some  imprecision  about  these  fig- 
ures since  they  are  based  on  turnstile  counts 
only  at  the  three  stations  on  the  airport  ex- 
tension. No  counts  have  been  made  of  pas- 
sengers paying  their  fare  at  the  terminal  end 
of  the  line.  To  compensate  for  this,  the  turn- 
stile counts  have  been  doubled.  This  is  not 
an  entirely  satisfactory  procedure,  but  it 
should  yield  a  reasonably  valid  approxima- 
tion of  actual  traffic. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  the  operation  has 
been  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; and,  its  report  is  expected  to  be 
released  in  the  Spring  of  1970. 

conclusion 
As  the  first  airport  rail  transit  line  in  this  « 
country,  Cleveland's  experience  will  be  close- 
ly studied  by  other  cities  interested  in  im- 
proving transportation  to  their  own  airports. 
The  consensus  of  all  those  who  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  first  year's  operation  seems  to  be 
that  the  line  has  been  highly  successful  both 
in  terms  of  serving  the  airport's  needs  and 
the  needs  of  surrounding  communities  and 
industries. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
said,  with  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  that 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  literally  and 
figuratively  rolls  on  the  wheels  of  our 
vehicles. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  100  mil- 
lion vehicles  on  our  highways,  a  figure 
which  Indicates  that  our  motor  vehicle 
industry  is  a  major  national  resource. 

Let  me  cite  some  flgures,  and  I  do  so 
with  a  good  deal  of  pride  for  they  re- 
flect the  considerable  achievements  of  an 
Industry  based  In  my  home  State. 

Seven  of  every  12  jobs  In  our  Nation 
are  directly  related  to  the  automobile 
industry. 

Last  year,  the  Industry's  retail  sales 
totaled  $90  billion.  The  annual  sales  of 
car  dealers  alone  came  to  S52.8  billion. 

There  Is  one  passenger  car  for  every 
2.34  persons  In  the  United  States.  By 
1980,  It  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
one  car  for  every  two  people  or  128  mil- 
lion passenger  cars  on  our  highways. 

In  short,  the  auto  Industry's  contribu- 
tions to  economic  growth,  transportation 
and  raising  the  standard  of  living  Is 
probably  unmatched  by  any  other  Indus- 
try in  our  Nation. 

And  as  the  motor  vehicle  industry  has 
grown,  so  too  has  the  importance  of  the 
privately  owned  vehicle.  Now  such  ve- 
hicles are  the  backbone  of  our  national 
transportation  system,  and  for  many 
people,  a  car  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury. 
When  a  product  moves  Into  the  neces- 
sity class,  its  impact  affects  individual 
pocketbooks  as  well  as  society  as  a  whole. 
This  is  true  of  the  Increased  use  of  auto 
vehicles. 

For  example.  In  1968,  the  national  cost 
of  vehicle  accidents  was  55,300  killed. 
10,000  Injured  each  day  and  an  economic 
loss  of  $11.3  billion. 

This  toll  Is  10  times  greater  than  the 
toll  from  all  crimes  of  violence,  three 
times  greater  than  the  total  of  U.S.  serv- 
icemen killed  in  Vietnam  in  1965,  1966, 
and  1967. 
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The  co6t  of  these  accldenta  was  almost 
one-h*lf  the  Pentagon  budget  for  the 
Vietnam  war. 

What  factors  affect  these  costs?  The 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee during  the  past  3  years  has 
attempted  to  evaluate  some  of  them. 

We  examined  oil  Import  quotas  and 
learned  that  5  cents  may  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  each  gallon  of  gasoline  because 
of  this  system.  We  looked  Into  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  rising  costs  for  auto- 
mobile repairs.  We  are  currently  study- 
ing the  Increasing  premium  rates  and 
availability  of  automobile  Insurance. 

I  do  not  thlnJc  It  Is  necessary  for  me  to 
remind  the  Members  of  this  body  or  the 
millions  of  vehicle-owners  about  the 
frustrations  they  face  dally  In  operating 
their  private  vehicles:  highway  conges- 
tion. Inadequate  parking,  ear  pollution 
that  has  risen  to  dangerous  levels,  faulty 
repairs  and  a  consistently  rising  cost 
which  seems  to  be  aggravated  by  the 
Inflationary  squeeze 

All  of  these  things  require  that  we  re- 
assess the.  allocation  of  our  national  re- 
sourc«s.  Wamust  put  into  perspective  our 
total  effort  to  deal  with  these  costs.  Cer- 
tainly, our  first  priority  most  be  the 
deaths  and  injuries  which  are  a  national 
disgrace.  But  as  the  consumer  feels  the 
inflationary  pLnch.  we  must  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  deal  with  the  esca- 
lating costs  associated  with  our  trans- 
portation system. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  all 
other  responsible  governmental  agencies, 
Federal  and  State,  to  undertake  vigor- 
ously appropriate  steps  to  reduce  all 
those  costs  associated  with  this  Industry. 
It  Is  important  that  we  give  the  De- 
partment of  TraiLsportation  the  funds  it 
needs  to  tackle  these  pressing  problems. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  much  pleased  that  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Transportation  appropria- 
tions bill  retains  the  sum  of  $4  million 
to  complete  the  construction  of  the 
Chamizal  Memorial  Highway  which  Is 
located  along  the  border  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  at  El  Paso,  Te.x. 
This  important  project  was  first  author- 
ized in  1966  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  border  highway  in  the  city  of  El 
Paso  along  the  international  border  to 
the  international  bndKe  which  .sepa- 
rates the  United  States  and  Mexico.  This 
highway  ls  a  very  important  part  of  the 
Chamizal  settlement.  The  $4  million 
contamed  in  the  appropriations  bill  will 
complete  this  highway. 

Mr  President,  upon  it^  completion, 
this  highway  will  serve  as  a  vital  link 
between  our  country  and  Mexico  I  com- 
mend the  Senate  Appropriation.s  Com- 
mittee and  pELTticularly  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
Senator  Stenni.s.  for  retaining  these 
funds  in  this  bill 

The  PRESEDING  OPFICE31.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass'  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  ye«Ls  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  a.s5i.stant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico    I  Mr     Anderson',    the    Senator 


from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  Eastland  ) .  the 
Serxator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNotnri).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  KxmncoY » ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Loiig>.  the  Senator  from 
MinneaoU  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ro88«ll). 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Syming- 
ton >,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YouNC)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  Andcrson).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi I  Mr.  Eastland  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollinos),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyk).  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkn- 
•vEDY ) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ( Mr. 
Long  > ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<  Mr.  McCarthy  > ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 1  Mr.  Nelson  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  ( Mr.  Rdsskll  > .  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  ) .  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  SCOTT  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is 
ab-sent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL  I  IS  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
McNDT  I  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  ( Mr. 
Griffin  > ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'  Mr  Hruska  > .  the  Senator  from  New 
York  '  Mr  Javits  > .  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  '  Mr  Percy  <  are  detamed  on  of- 
ficial busmes.s 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  ( Mr  Cooper  i  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  '  Mr  Goldwateh  i  ,  the 
Senators  from  New  York  <  Mr.  Javits  and 
Mr  GooDELL  > .  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr  Hruska  i  would  each  vote 
yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

I  No  253  Leg.  | 
TEAS — 80 


Mten 

K.'nK 

Murphy 

Allen 

Fulbrlght 

Muskle 

AU.itt 

n.,re 

Packwixjd 

Baker 

Ciravel 

F^stt.re 

Bayh 

Oumey 

Pearson 

BellmLiri 

Hansen 

Pell 

Bennett 

Harris 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hart 

Randcjlph 

BoKKS 

Hartke 

RlblcoH 

Brooke 

Hactleld 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Hulland 

Srhwelker 

Hvrd.  Va 

Hu»:he8 

S<rott 

Byrd.  W   Vft 

.larXsun 

Smith.  Maine 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N  C 

.Smith.  Ill 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparknian 

Church 

.\la^nu3<->u 

Spt.tlK 

Cwjk 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Cut  ton 

Math  las 

atevens 

Cranston 

MrClellan 

TalmadKe 

Curtis 

MKlee 

Thurmond 

D  tld 

McOovern 

T.'wer 

D.ie 

.Mclntyre 

T-  dlKK-s 

D.  •nunlck 

Mefcalf 

Williams.  N  J 

Fa^'leton 

Miller 

Williams  Del 

p:ilender 

.Mondale 

Yarbon-)u>?h 

rrvin 

Mintoya 

Youn^-.  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

NAYS— 1 
Priixmlre 

NOT  VOTING 

19 

Anderson 

Hruska 

Nels<jn 

Coofj^r 

Inouye 

Percy 

Eastland 

lavlta 

Rus.sell 

c.c  ;dwa'.er 

Kennedy 

.Symington 

Ooodell 

'..nv- 

Touag,  Ohio 

Orlffln 

McCarthy 

HoUlnss 

Mundt 

So  the  bill   (H.R.  14794)   was  pas.sed 
Mr   STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl. 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  I  mov.  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  ihe 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stenms, 
Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bime! 
Mr.  Case,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  and  Mr 
Allott  conferees  on  the  part  of  ihe 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
must  say  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis>  has 
served  this  body  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  during  these  past  few  weeks.  Steer- 
ing first  the  Immense  Defense  appropri- 
ations measure  both  through  committee 
and  on  through  the  Senate  followed  by 
the  funding  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies.  !,e 
deserves  the  highest  commendation  of  the 
Senate.  Both  of  these  measures  required 
the  highest  degree  of  care  and  dlllsence— 
the  degree  applied  so  characteristically 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  all 
proposals  to  which  he  lends  his  support 
and  leadership.  Evident  today  In  the  d;.s- 
cussion  of  the  Transportation  mcasu:c 
was  the  same  able  and  outstanding  ad- 
vocacy that  has  become  the  trademark 
of  Senator  Stennis  In  this  body,  the  Sen- 
ate again  Is  deeply  In  his  debt. 

Equally  to  be  recommended  for  his  out- 
.standing  support  and  cooperation  on  th> 
proposal  was  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Case  > .  His 
strong  and  able  efforts  assured  the  effi- 
cient disposition  of  this  bill  this  evening. 
Notable  also  was  the  contribution  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr.  Proxmirei.  His  own  strong  aid 
sincere  views  are  always  most  welcome 

I  know  the  hour  is  late  but  I  simply 
wish  to  extend  my  gratitude  to  the  entire 
Senate  for  joining  to  assure  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  bill  this  evening. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
nVE  DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follo.v- 
Ing  letters,  which  were  referred  liS 
indicated: 

Reports   <>f  rut  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  reptort  on  prop>osals  for  improvme 
Internal  audit  In  the  Department  of  State 
dated  December  16.  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  State*,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  opportunities  for  savings 
and  better  .service  to  map  users  through  Im- 
proved   coordination    of    federally    financed 
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maDPing   activities.   Geological   Survey.  De- 
ow-tment  of  the  Interior,  dated  December  17. 
1969  ( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
RjPORT  ON  Ctjuu  or  Anthony  P.  Mnxia. 
Inc. 
A   letter   from   the   Assistant   Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
Dursuant  to  law,  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tion concerning   the   claim   of   Anthony   P. 
Miller   Inc.,  against  the  United  States,  dated 
December   16.   1969    (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Third  PRErtRiNCE  and  Sixth  Preitmnct 
Classifications  roR  Cbrtain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commlasloner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of   Justice,    transmitting,   pursuast   to   law, 
reports    relating    to    third    preference    and 
sixth    preference    clasBlflcatlon    for    certain 
aliens   (with  accompanying  papers):   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 
By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
,\  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petlUon,  signed 
bv  Walter  S  Sheppard,  of  Jamaica,  N.Y., 
praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  GfBce  and  Civil  Service. 


Mr.  PuiB^OHT,  Mr.  Gkavel,  Mr.  Har- 
BI8.  Mr,  Haktki.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
HuGHXS.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jobdan  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Maonttson.  Mr. 
MANsnxLD,  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cleixan.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovisN, 
Mr.    MclNTYRK,    Mr.    Mondalk,    Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Proxicirx,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribi- 
corr,   Mr.   Sparkman.  Mr.   Stinnis, 
Mr.  Tydinos,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,    Mr.    Yarborotjgh.    and    Mr. 
YoxTNG  of  Ohio) : 
S.  3263.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Office  Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse  In  Chi- 
cago,   m.,    shall    be    named    the    "Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen  Building  East"  and  that 
the  Federal  office  building  to  be  constructed 
In  Chicago,  ni..  shaU  be  named  the  "Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen  BuUdlng  West"  in  memory 
of  the  late  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
State  of  Illinois  from   1933  to  1969;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H  R.  15200.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
91-tii6). 


At  that  time,  the  amoimt  of  earnings 
which  would  be  taxed  at  lower  rates  was 
set  at  $25,000.  Thus,  small  corporations 
earning  less  than  $25,000  were  better  able 
to  compete  with  larger  ones  because  of  a 
tax  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  now  Introduce 
would  simply  update  that  1938  provision 
by  Increasing  the  conxirate  surtax  ex- 
emption to  $100,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3252)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unsmimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S    3250.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jerzy  Kas- 
ni.ila;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  3251.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  IraJ  Ooz- 
arkhah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  TOWER: 
S.  3252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Aikrn. 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Brll- 
MON,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bogcs,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr  Case,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.  Fonc,  Mr.  Goldwatsr,  Mr.  Good- 
ELL.  Mr.  GairrrN,  Mr.  Gurnxy,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr  Hatitixd,  Mr.  Hrttska, 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Matkias,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr  Packwood,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, Mr  Prouty,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr. 
Schweikxr,  Mr.  Scott,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Mame.  Mr.  SMrrn  of  lUlnoU,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
YouNO  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Church.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eastland, 


S  3252— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  TAX  CODE  TO  IN- 
CREASE THE  CORPORATE  SURTAX 
EXEMPTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  shown  a 
great  determination  to  curb  inflation.  I 
have  been  pleased  to  join  In  the  fight  with 
him  because  I  feel  that  there  is  no  more 
serious  problem  in  our  Nation  today  than 
the  steady  erosion  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

But  one  segment  of  the  economy  is 
bearing  a  particularly  harsh  burden  In 
the  inflation  fight.  The  small  business- 
men across  the  land  have  suffered  more 
from  the  monetary  restrictions  which 
have  characterized  the  Government's  ef- 
forts to  cxu-b  inflationary  demand  than 
any  other  group.  While  a  prime  borrow- 
ing rate  of  8V2  percent  is  enough  to  dis- 
suade almost  any  business  organization 
from  borrowing,  it  is  particularly  onerous 
to  the  small  businessman.  It  is  a  particu- 
lar problem  to  him,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause a  high  prime  rate  goes  hand  In 
hand  with  scarce  money,  and  when  there 
Is  not  enough  lending  money  to  go 
aroimd.  it  is  the  small  businessman  who 
gets  cut  off  first. 

The  large  banks  give  preference  to 
their  largest  customers.  Now,  I  do  not 
suggest  that  this  is  an  imnatural  or  a 
wrong  course  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  bank.  No,  It  is  simply  economic  reali- 
ty. But  we  should  recognize  that  reality, 
Mr.  President,  and  realize  that  it  forces 
the  small  businessman  to  bear  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  costs  of  the  war 
against  inflation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
abandon  the  war  or  that  it  is  being  waged 
incorrectly.  But  it  does  mean  that  we 
should  attempt  to  give  the  small  busi- 
nessman an  opportunity  to  survive.  We 
can  best  do  this,  Mr.  President,  not  by 
Instituting  a  massive  new  Federal  pro- 
gram, but  by  simply  updating  a  provision 
of  the  present  tax  laws.  That  provision  is 
the  corporate  surtax  exemption. 

In  1938,  Congress  recognized  that  cor- 
porations should  have  the  benefit  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  earnings  before 
they  began  paying  full  corporate  taxes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

S.    31S1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin   (Mr.  Nelson),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hart,    Mr.    Hartke,    Mr     Hughes,    Mr. 
INOUYE,   Mr.   Jackson,   Mr.   Mansfield, 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Proxbdre,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Church  and  Mr.  Tydings  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3151  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  es- 
tablish educational  programs  to  encour- 
age understanding  of  policies  and  support 
of  activities  designed  to  enhance  environ- 
mental quality  and  maintain  ecological 

balance.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESERVATION  OF  HISTORICAL 
AND  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DATA- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  434 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill  S. 
2893.  to  help  preserve  historical  and 
archaeological  data. 

The  bill  amended  the  1960  act.  which 
provides  for  the  salvage  of  historical  and 
archaeological  remains  being  flooded  or 
destroyed  by  dams  constructed  by  or  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  blU  extends  coverage  to  all 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  or  licensed 
programs  which  alter  the  terrain  and 
thus  potentially  cause  loss  of  scientific, 
prehistorical,  historical,  or  archaeologi- 
cal data. 

S.  2893  is  sponsored  by  the  Society  for 
American  Archaeology  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Recovery  of  Archaeological 
Remains.  Early  in  November  my  office 
made  arrangements  for  a  series  of  meet- 
ings between  the  principal  Federal  agen- 
cies affected  by  this  proposed  legislation 
and  representatives  of  these  two  groups. 
These  meetings  revealed  some  misunder- 
standing about  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

As  a  result,  I  am  today  submitting  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  original  bill.  The  amendment 
makes  It  clear  that  agencies  may  take  the 
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necesaary  steps  to  conserve  archaeoloRt- 
cal  resources  within  the  framework  of 
their  own  administrative  procedures 
rather  than  being  required  always  to 
work  through  the  Secretar>'  of  the  In- 
terior If  an  agency  wishes  to  utilize  the 
resources  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior. It  Ls  authorized  to  transfer  funds^ 
not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  its  total  pro- 
gram— to  that  Secretary  to  cover  ar- 
chaeolORlcal  costs  The  only  substantive 
change  In  my  new  bill  raises  the  maxi- 
mum transfer  limit  to  1  percent  rather 
than  one-tenth  of  the  1  percent  in  the 
ongmal  bill  I  feel  that  1  percent  is  a 
more  realistic  figure 

It  Is  my  understand  that  these  changes 
meet  most  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
archaeological  community  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  and  will  pro- 
vide a  more  efifective  and  more  readily 
administered  law 

I  am  gratified  that  the  same  Senators 
who  cosponsored  the  original  bill  have 
agreed  to  cosponsor  the  substitute    Mr. 
Alles.    Mr     Bible.    Mr    Cranston.    Mr. 
ElAGLETON.    Mr    F\NNrN,    Mr    Pulbright, 
Mr    GoCBtWATER,  Mr    Hartke.  Mr    Hat- 
field, MV' Kennedy,  Mr   McCarthy.  Mr 
Macnuson,  Mr  Mansfield.  Mr  Metcalf. 
Mr    MoNDALE.  Mr    Muskie.  Mr    Nelson. 
Mr  Packwood.  Mr  Pell.  Mr  Scott.  Mr 
Thurmond.    Mr     YoirNc    of    Ohio.    Mr. 
Bayh.    Mr     McGee.    Mr     Church.    Mr 
Goodell.    £ind    Mr     Williams    of    New 
Jersey 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  pnnted. 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred 

The  amendment  No.  434'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ANT>  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRL\- 
TION  BILL.    1970— AMENDMENT 

\ME.ND.V1ENT     No       tjj 

Mr  FTJLBRIGHT  for  himself  Mr 
Aiken.  Mr  Case.  Mr  Church.  Mr 
Cooper.  Mr  Pell  Mr  Mansfield,  Mr 
Sparkman.  and  Mr  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware- submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  bv  rhem.  jointly 
to  the  bill  HR  15149  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed 

'The  remarks  of  Mr  Fulbright  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
earlier  m  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate headint; 


responsibility  on  behalf  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican industry  I  speak  of  Gen.  George  H 
Decker,  the  retiring  president  of  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 

During  his  6  years  with  the  associa- 
tion. General  Decker  has  given  it  in- 
spiring and  forward-looking  leadership. 
He  took  office  at  a  critical  time  for  the 
industry,  a  time  of  widespread  appre- 
hension about  the  overall  effect  of  chem- 
icals on  our  environment 

General  Decker  and  his  associates  have 
recognized  that  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems in  this  field,  which  urgently  require 
attention  They  liave  worked  with  us  in 
Congress  in  seeking  to  evolve  measures 
and  methods  which  will  meet  these  prob- 
lems, while  at  the  same  time  making  It 
possible  for  the  chemical  mdustry  to  push 
forward  with  its  dazzling  technological 
progress,  which  has  yielded  such  rich 
dividends  for  America  and  Americans. 
In  the  effort  to  .safeguard  the  quality 
of  our  water,  our  air.  and  our  soil,  the 
chemical  industry,  under  General  Deck- 
er's leadership,  has  made  a  vital  contri- 
bution— both  for  the  cooperative  spirit 
It  has  .shown  and  the  essential  technical 
expertise  it  has  contributed.  If  that  ef- 
fort succeeds— and  it  must — a  good 
share  of  the  credit  should  go  to  General 
Decker  and  the  statesmanlike  course  he 
set  for  the  industrjv 

This  IS.  of  course.  General  Decker's 
second  retirement.  Seven  years  ago.  he 
retired  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  and  on 
that  occasion  was  awarded  the  DLstln- 
guished  Service  Medal  That  is  indeed 
a  high  honor  But  equally  significant.  I 
believe,  is  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  all  those  who  served  under  him 
:n  uniform  and  all  those  who  have  come 
to  know  him  in  civilian  life.  They  would 
wajit.  I  am  sure,  to  loin  me  m  wishing  him 
many  happy  and  healthy  years  to  come. 


GEN    GEORGE  H    DECKERS 
SECOND  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
trade  associations  which  represent  the 
wide  range  of  American  business  have 
a  vital  role  to  play  in  our  economy  and  in 
the  processes  of  Government  here  in 
Washington.  Their  leaders  therefore 
bear  a  very  considerable  responsibility 
for  the  effective  functioning  of  our  dem- 
ocratic free  enterprise  system. 

I  wish  to  commend  a  public-spirited 
American  who  has  ably  discharged  that 


DANGEROUS  TIGHT  MONEY  POLICY 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  President,  as  I  have 
.said  before,  this  administration  is  steer- 
ing an  alarming  and  dangerous  course 
with  Its  continued  tight  money  policy 
which  has  driven  interest  rates  upward 
to  intolerable  levels 

An  article  written  by  Richard  F  Jans- 
sen  and  published  m  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Tuesday.  December  9.  1969. 
and  an  article  written  by  Hobart  Rowen 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  same  day  report  in  .some  detail 
about  the  fact  that  two  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  believe  that  this 
tight  money  ix)llcy  must  be  loosened  up. 

These  articles  concern  the  viewpoints 
and  votes  of  Sherman  J  Maisel  and 
George  Mitchell,  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  who.  it  is  reported,  have 
been  dissenting  for  .some  time  from  the 
current  highly  restrictive  money  policy 
of  the  Board,  backed  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

In  the  hope  that  Senators  will  find  this 
information  useful  in  continuing  to  work 
to  reverse  the  high  interest  rate  pro- 
gram now  in  effect.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 


December  17,  I'jr^g 

Maisel    Says    Reserve    Board    Mat    Provoki 

FiNANriAL  Crisis  ■  Unless  Policy  Is  RriArtD 

(  By  Richard  F.  Janssen  i 

Washington  — Tiie  Federal  Reserve  Board 
majority   la  Mslclng  a  'financial  crisis'  ♦hat 
could  upset  Us  antl-inflatlon  effort,  dissent 
ing   member   Sherman   J.   Maisel   said   in  an 
interview 

Mr  Maisel  said  the  board  would  be  .ib!e  ui 
follow  an  antl-lntiatlonary  policy  longer  ir  i- 
■A'ould  malce  .i  'mid-course  correction-  that 
ends  the  nipid  shrinkage  of  fin.inciai 
liquidity.  ' 

It  Is  in  hopes  of  winning  public  under- 
^tandlng  for  his  view  that  the  board  ouid 
ease  money  market  conditions  without 
abandoning  the  antl-lnflatlon  fight  Mr 
Maisel  explained,  that  he  decided  to  respond 
to  previous  requests  to  elaborate  on  his  op- 
position  to  prevailing  board  policy. 

Mr  Maisel  and  board  member  Geor(?e  W 
Mitchell,  a«  the  board  reported  yesterdav 
dissented  for  the  second  consecutive  time  at 
the  Sept  9  Open  Market  Committee  meet 
ing.  At  that  time,  the  policy-setting  com- 
mittee decided  'to  maintain  the  prevauini 
firm  conditions  in  money  and  short-'orm 
credit  markets,"  and  there  are  Indlcationj 
that  there  hasn't  been  any  change  mide  a» 
more  recent  meetings. 

rttiamxn  lines  fo»  dissenters 
Mr  Maisel.  stressing  that  he  Is  speakini 
iinly  for  himself  and  not  for  Mr.  Mitchell 
not«d  that  the  offlclaJ  report  of  the  .Sept  9 
meeting  devotes  about  nine  pages  to  the  ma- 
Jortty  view  and  only  13  lines  to  the  dls- 
senters 

rhrough  more  public  debate,"  Mr  Maisel 
asserted,  the  board  "can  get  rid  of  the  box' 
he  finds  It  getting  deeper  Into—prolonitlae 
•he  present  policy  for  fear  that  such  evi- 
dence  of  ease  as  lower  Interest  rates  would 
touch  off  a  new  surge  of  borrowing  and  bus!- 
ness  expansion  The  board  would  have  to 
-.upport  such  extra  lending  by  being  more 
generous  with  new  reserves,  he  reasoned 
thus  making  it  dtlBcuJt  for  the  board  to 
avoid  underwriting  a  new  round  of  Infiatlon- 
ary  overheating. 

A  key  factor  In  Ws  difference  with  thi 
majority,  Mr.  M&lsel  made  clear,  is  disagree- 
ment over  how  to  measure  the  Impact  of 
monetaj-y  policy.  The  majority,  he  observed, 
stresses  such  money-market-condition  fac- 
tors as  the  Interest  rates  on  "Federal  funds" 
or  pxcess  reserves  that  banks  borrow  !ram 
each  other,  and  "net  borrowed  reserves.""  a 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  banks  resort 
to  borrowing  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem 

SIZE    or     "MONETABT     AGCRECATES " 

Because  these  indicators  have  remair.pd 
roughly  the  same,  he  notes,  the  majorltv  rea- 
sons that  Its  policy  has  neither  tightened 
nor  IcM^enert  credit  for  several  month.s  But 
in  his  own  view.  Mr.  Maisel  says,  the  board 
has  actually  been  causing  "a  contUraed  in- 
crease In  the  restrlctlveness  of  monetary 
policy   '    This    Is    shown,    he   argues,    by   the 

■monetary  aggregates"  These  Include  the 
narrow  money  supply  of  cash  and  private 
checking  account  deposits,  the  broader 
money  supply  which  Includes  bank  time 
deposits.  t>ank  reserves  and  the  deposits  of 
.ill   financial  instltuuons. 

These  aggregates  are  either  growing  at  far 
less  than  their  normal  pace  or  decreasing, 
Mr  Maisel  ob.serves  Since  the  overall  ec^r.- 
'>my      l.s      btUl      expanding,      he      adds,     its 

liquidity.  "  or  readily  available  cash,  is  be- 
conung  precariously  low.  These  measures 
would  have  to  "come  back  up  considerably  " 
he  argues,  if  the  Government  Is  to  attain  IM 
g<j&l  of  having  the  gross  national  product,  or 
totaJ  output  of  goods  tind  services,  climb  at 
ibout  ^^r  to  e'^    annual  rate. 

If  the  majority  continues  to  prevail  .;nd 
the  aggregates  dont  move  up.  Mr  Maisel 
suggests,   four  possible  situations  could  de- 
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velop  Tlie  possibility  of  a  "severe  recession" 
isn't  very  likely,  he  says.  But  he  cautions  that 
•here  could  well  be  "a  financial  crisis"  in  at 
least  some  credit  markets,  "high  sectoral 
costs"  such  as  a  housing  slump  so  severe  that 
shortages  drive  up  prices  and  rents  more 
steeply,  and  confirmation  of  the  "standard 
forecast"  of  a  downturn  for  portions  of  the 
economy  subject   to  monetary  influence. 

.^ny  o!  tliese  situations  could  be  overcome, 
Mr  Slalsel  figures,  by  a  big  enough  change 
in  Federal  Reserve  policy.  But  If  the  board 
waits  tintll  they  occur  and  then  continues  to 
locus  on  money  market  conditions,  he  warns. 
It  is  likely  to  overshoot"  by  easing  credit 
;,x>  massively. 

The  longer  the  board  continues  its  current 
course,  Mr,  Maisel  contends,  the  harder  it  will 
be  to  make  a  "mid-course  correctlcm,"  and 
the  more  likely  It  will  be  that  the  board  ■will 
go  to  the  opposite  extreme."  The  board 
o'light  tc  be  willing  to  leave  the  money  mar- 
icets  less  certain  about  day-to-day  fluctua- 
tions, he  said,  and  "try  to  Increase  certainty 
that  you're  going  to  stick  with  a  logical  policy 
for  an  extended  time." 

If  his  own  approach  were  adopted.  Mr. 
Maisel  said,  the  economy's  liquidity  might 
sti:!  decrease  slightly,  but  not  as  rapidly  as 
It  has  been.  Interest  rates  might  even  come 
d<iwn  some,  he  suggested.  If  the  fear  of  a 
tlnanclal  crisis  were  removed. 

In  voting  eight  to  two  to  retain  a  firm 
credit  policy  at  the  Open  Market  Committee's 
Sept  9  meeting,  the  majority  noted  indica- 
tions "that  the  rate  of  real  economic  growth 
was  slowing,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  per- 
sistence of  strong  Inflationary  pressures  and 
expectations  militated  against  a  relaxation 
o!  monetary  restraint  at  present."  the  state- 
ment said  But  the  committee's  report  noted 
that  'a  number  of  members  emphasized  the 
desirability  of  avoiding  any  (further)  firm- 
ing "  in  this  policy. 

Reports  on  the  committee's  deliberations 
.>re  issued  alxjut  90  days  after  each  meeting. 
To  e«se  credit,  the  Federal  Reserve  generally 
buys  existing -Treasury  securities  on  the  mar- 
ket with  nevrtl|r  created  funds:  when  tighten- 
ing credit,  tjid-fiystem  typically  sells  such  se- 
curities nwfti  Its  portfolio,  thus  leaving  com- 
mercial banks  with  less  lendable  cash. 

Money  Managers  Split  on  Monetaby  Pol- 
icy— MiNoarrY  Feel  It's  Too  Tight 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

.\  basic  policy  split  among  the  12  men  who 
manage  the  nation's  monetary  policy  has 
emerged,  and  is  likely  to  grow  deeper  in  the 
next  several  montlis. 

Die  12  Includes  the  seven  governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  five  regional  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  presidents  who  on  a  rotat- 
ing basis  represent  all  12  presidents.  This 
group  forms  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee that  meets  In  Washington  at)OUt  every 
three  weeks. 

.\  minority  of  the  OMC  feel  that  existing 
monetary  policy  is  excessively  tight,  and 
could  even  lead  to  a  financial  crisis — al- 
though they  tliink  odds  are  against  that. 

But  even  more  significantly,  there  Is  a 
er  •■*ing  tiellef  that  In  deciding  whether 
money  policy  should  be  tightened  or  loos- 
ened, the  OMC  should  pay  more  attention  to 
•!ie  big  monetary  aggregates  (money  supply, 
demand  deposits,  total  reserves,  and  bank 
credit),  and  less  to  the  traditional  federal 
reserve  concern  with  short-term  Interest 
rites  and  money  market  condition*. 

It  is  a  ix)w  in  the  direction  of  Milton 
Friedman,  but  short  of  his  single-minded 
iocus  on  the  .sole  importance  of  the  money 
^vlpply  to  the  exclusion  of  other  considera- 
tions. 

The  argument  surfaced  anew  yesterday 
■vvith  publication  by  the  Fed  of  OMC  min- 
utes for  Sept.  9.  which  showed  Governors 
Sherman  J    Maisel  and  George  Mitchell  for 


the  second  montb  In  a  row  dissenting  from 
the  current  highly  restrictive  money  policy. 

These  minutes  are  published  with  a  90- 
day  lag.  It  was  learned,  however,  that  there 
has  been  no  change  In  Fed  policy — or  In 
the  majority  and  minor  views — in  the  most 
recent  sessions. 

Many  economists,  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, and  many  business  analysts  have 
suggested  lately  that  an  overly  tight  mone- 
tary policy  as  being  pursued  by  the  Fed 
will  lead  to  a  recession  In  1970. 


SUPPORT    FOR    EXISTING    POLICY 

Except  for  Governors  J.  Dewey  Daane  and 
J.  W.  Robertson,  who  were  absent,  all  of  the 
others  voted  In  September  to  continue- — 
but  not  make  firmer — the  then  existing  pol- 
icy, (In  August,  Daane  and  Robertson  voted 
with  the  majority  along  similar  lines  of 
division.) 

Maisel  and  Mitchell,  argued,  however,  that 
monetary  restraint  in  effect  was  actually 
tightening  up,  if  the  key  aggregates  were 
taken  into  consideration.  Maisel  yesterday 
elaborated  by  citing  figures  showing  sharp 
contradictions  In  the  growth  of  the  aggre- 
gate measures.  For  example,  the  most  Inclu- 
sive definition  of  money  supply  is  showing 
a  contraction  (minus  3,1  per  cent)  for  the 
second  half  of  1969.  (See  table.) 

Taking  the  monetary  aggregates  as  a  group, 
Maisel  pointed  out  (along  with  the  fact  that 
long-term  interest  rates  have  been  rising, 
these  figures  show  that  monetary  policy  has 
really  grown  tighter. 

■wants    RESTRAINTS    EASED 

He  advocates  easing  restraints  to  a  level  of 
about  two-thirds  the  1957-67  average,  which 
he  would  label  "normal."  Thus,  in  terms  of 
the  narrowly  defined  money  stock,  he  ■would 
I>ermlt  a  growth  of  about  3  per  cent,  then 
watch  It  closely  for  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments. 

Maisel  and  Mitchell  fear  that  If  the  Fed 
keeps  to  present  policy.  It  makes  It  more 
probable  that  when  an  attempt  Is  made  to 
reverse  direction,  the  Fed  will  once  again 
"overshoot"  the  necessary  target  and  re- 
Inflate  the  economy. 

Maisel  feels  that  the  private  markets  tend 
to  get  carried  away  after  a  turn  In  Fed 
policy;  In  1968,  for  example,  actual  reserves 
were  enlarged  by  50  per  cent  more  than 
anyone  at  the  Fed  envisaged. 

The  dissenting  governors  think  that  the 
risk  of  an  over-reaction  would  be  mitigated 
by  making  the  turn  now,  instead  of  engag- 
ing in  a  game  of  "chicken"  with  financial 
markets.  In  which  the  Fed  says  that  it  will 
not  loosen  up  until  there  Is  a  financial  crisis, 
and  the  market  says,  in  effect,  that  It  doesn't 
believe  the  government  would  permit  one. 

There  are  indications  that  some  of  the 
presidents  of  the  regional  Fed  banks,  who 
until  now  have  been  following  the  cotirse 
set  down  by  Chairman  William  McC.  Martin, 
are  shifting  their  ground  toward  considera- 
tion of  the  aggregates. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  drift  may  become 
more  pronounced  after  Martin  leaves  his  post 
in  January,  after  18  years  at  the  helm.  Ob- 
viously, much  will  dep>end  on  the  new 
stimulus  injected  by  his  successor,  Arthur 
F.  Burns. 

Maisel  said  that  it  was  possible  to  find 
four  basic  reasons  for  the  Fed  to  shift  from 
a  sole  focus  on  money  market  conditions  and 
short-term  Interest  rates  to  include  more 
attention  to  the  monetary  aggregates :  1 )  the 
general  Friedman  view  that  insufficient 
weight  has  been  given  to  money  supply;  2) 
the  Keyneslan  view  that  over-reliance  on 
money  policy  may  lead  to  a  recession;  3 )  the 
squeeze  developing  on  liquidity  means  that 
a  prospect  of  a  financial  crisis  exists;  and  4) 
even  without  a  general  recession,  monetary 
tightness  may  be  causing  crises  in  various 
sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as  housing,  and 


state  and  local  ability  to  finance  necessary 
projects. 

ALREADY    CONE    TOO    FAR 

Because  there  Is  probability  that  all  of 
these  arguments  are  true  to  a  degree,  Maisel 
has  been  insisting  In  private,  the  Board's  ex- 
isting policy  has  already  gone  too  far.  He 
would  guide  money  market  operations  so  as 
to  pump  more  reserves  Into  the  system. 

But  the  OMC  so  far  has  t>een  focusing  on 
the  inflationary  expectations  in  the  economy. 
The  OMC  minutes  for  September  noted  that 
there  were  Indications  "that  the  rate  of  real 
economic  growth  was  slowing,  but  It  was 
agreed  that  the  persistence  of  strong  Infla- 
tionary pressures  and  expectations  militated 
against  a  relaxation  of  monetary  restraint  at 
present." 

The  opponents  of  this  policy  suggest  that 
although  few  will  say  it  openly,  a  free  trans- 
lation of  the  OMC  majority's  words  is  that  a 
depression  will  be  necessary  to  reverse  Infla- 
tionary expectations  and  to  reduce  prices. 
They  (the  minority)  say  that  that  is  a  "bad 
target  for  monetary  policy." 

In  essence,  then,  the  debate  is  over  what 
should  trigger  Fed  decisions  to  pump  up  or 
restrict  the  supply  of  money  and  reserves. 
The  conventional  wisdom,  still  being  followed 
by  the  Fed,  relies  largely  on  "conditions"  in 
the  short-term  money  market,  and  on  price 
developments;  some  policymakers  also  take 
balance  of  payments  considerations  Into 
account. 


MAISEL- MITCH  ELL    ARGUMENT 

The  Malsel-Mltchell  argument  Is  that  this 
standard  has  proved  to  be  Inadequate.  More 
attention  must  be  paid  as  well,  they  say,  to 
the  actual  supply  of  money  and  credit  in 
various  forms. 

In  a  speech  yesterday  in  New  York  to  a 
Business  Week  conference,  Mitchell  said 
"there  Is  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  finan- 
cial aggregates  will  steadily  become  more 
useful  in  guiding  policymakers  and  the 
Judgments  of  those  who  are  searching  for 
clues  to  p>ollcy  changes." 

Like  Maisel,  however,  he  rejects  the  Fried- 
man notion  of  tagging  the  money  supply 
alone  as  the  single  determinant  of  policy:  "I 
believe  we  are  a  long  way  from  t)eing  able  to 
specify  a  particular  aggregate  as  a  'North 
Star'  for  monetary  navigation." 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Decemt)er  12  I  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  speech  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  on  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  That  speech  'w-as  delivered  on 
December  9  to  the  1969  Galaxy  Con- 
ference on  Adult  Education. 

I  again  put  the  speech  in  the  Record 
on  December  15,  in  order  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  insertion  also  in  the  Record 
of  a  press  report  from  Israel  indicating 
that  Israeli  Premier  Golda  Melr  had 
accused  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
of  "moralizing"  on  the  subject  of  the 
Middle  East  peace.  I  also  placed  related 
news  articles  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  that  time,  commenting  that  I 
thought  the  attack  on  our  Secretary  of 
State  -was  "i^ther  unseemly"  "when  at 
the  same  time  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
is  reported  to  be  seeking  to  i-aise  $500 
million  of  tax  deductible  funds  in  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  a  foreign 
government 

I  raise  the  subject  again  at  this  time 
in  order  to  note  that  the  silence  of  sup- 
porters of  Secretarj'  Rogers'  "balanced" 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  is  deafening. 
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Th«  vigor  with  which  the  administra- 
tion's policies  in  As\A  are  supported — 
policies  about  which  I  have  aiany 
doubtfi — Is  not  noticeable  In  support  of 
the  Secretary  of  State's  carefully  de- 
veloped remarks  In  trying  to  pronwte 
peace  in  the  Middle  East 

I  am  pleased  to  find  myself  In  aifree- 
ment  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to 
report  that  agreement  publicly  Yet, 
strange  as  It  may  seem,  I  suspect  that 
this  public  endorsement  of  Secretary 
Rogers'  remarks  will  make  me  a  target 
for  attacks  as  reprehensible  as  those  di- 
rected at  the  Secretar>'. 

It  is  shocking  to  find  that  the  subject 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  Elast  is  one  upon 
which  American  citizens  are  not  viewed 
as  either  patriotic  or  unbiased  unless 
they  endorse  and  even  embrace  the  poli- 
cies of  a  single  foreign  government. 

Secretary  Rogers  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  balanced  statement.  I  hope  he 
will  not  be  intimidated  in  pursuing  pol- 
icies in  the  Middle  East  which  seem  to 
most  objective  obser\ers  to  be  without 
prejudice  to  either  of  the  warring  parties 
there.      .  . 

It-  is  regrettable  that  the  Israeli  are 
no  more  even-handed  or  balanced  than 
the  Arabs — or  vice  versa. 

Unnecessary'  though  It  may  seem,  but 
partly  to  rebut  the  criticism  I  know  I  will 
be  subjected  to  for  making  this  state- 
ment. I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
I  support  the  existence  and  Independ- 
ence of  Israel.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  would  be 
served  by  a  settlement  In  the  area  which 
would  assure  firm  and  stable  boundaries 
between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors 
and  thus  provide  opportunity  for  the 
people  in  the  area  to  develop. 


THE  HUNGER-MALNUTRITION 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President,  from  De- 
cember 2  to  E>ecember  4.  3.000  people 
with  greatly  divergent  backgrounds — 
black  Americans.  Mexican-Americans, 
Indians,  doctors,  social  activists,  repre- 
sentatives of  Industry,  the  hungry,  and 
the  professionals  who  work  with  them — 
assembled  in  Washington.  They  were 
called  together  by  President  Nixon  to 
participate  in  the  first  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Pood,  Nutrition,  and  Health 

It  was  a  controversial  conference 
which  generated  heated  emotions  both 
from  those  who  chose  not  to  believe  that 
hunger  existed  amidst  our  affluence  and 
from  those  who  knew  from  the  emptiness 
in  their  stomachs  that  it  did.  It  was 
praised  as  a  positive  step  In  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  problems  of  the  hungry 
and  malnourished  and  In  developing 
solutions  to  them.  And  it  was  criticised  as 
more  talk  and  no  Eictlon.  Just  another 
diversion  to  forestall  feeding  the  poor. 
Finally.  It  was  a  potentially  explosive 
conference  rife  with  dissent  and  the 
threat  of  confrontation 

Yet.  to  the  credit  of  the  administra- 
tion. Dr  Jean  Mayer  and  his  staff,  and 
the  invitees,  out  of  this  White  House 
Conference  came  numerous  solid  recom- 
mendations which  could  fulfill  the  Pres- 
ident's call  "to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in 
America  for  all  tmie  '  These  were  recom- 


mendAtlons  propoeed  and  adopted  not 
Just  by  a  vocal  group  of  radicals  but  by 
the  majority  of  the  highly  knowledgeable 
Invitees  who  composed  the  Conference 
panels  and  task  forces. 

They  raiiged  from  concrete  proposais 
concerning  the  safety  of  food  additives 
and  the  relationship  between  nutritional 
deprivation  and  intelligence  to  a  dra- 
matic plan  for  combating  hunger  and 
poverty  now.  This  plan  was  adopted  as 
the  conf ererwe  action  statement  and  pro- 
vided the  following: 

First.  The  F»resident  Is  called  upon  to 
declare  a  natioiial  hunger  emergency  and 
to  use  his  executive  authority  to  distrib- 
ute food  to  the  hungry. 

Second  The  remedy  for  hunger  and 
malnutrition  is  a  minimum  guaranteed 
level  of  cash  assistance  along  with  the 
provision  of  meaningful  Jobs  with  living 
wages. 

Third  As  interim  measures  only,  pres- 
ent food  programs  must  be  reformed  and 
immediately  expanded. 

Fourth  A  national  free  lunch  and 
breakfast  program  must  be  available  to 
schoolchildren  through  secondary 
school. 

Fifth  All  responsibilities  for  hunger 
and  malnutrition  relief  must  be  shifted 
from  the  Department  of  AgncuJture  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  corresponding  shifts  in 
congressional  committee  responsibilities. 
I  endorse  the  principles  and  priorities 
outlined  by  the  White  House  Conference 
in  this  platform  The  scope  of  the  rec- 
ommendations Indicate  that  those  who 
lauded  the  calling  of  the  conference  were 
right:  something  of  value  has  emerged 
from  it.  It  IS  now  up  to  us  m  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  Insure  that  the  criti- 
cism of  the  conference  Is  rendered  in- 
valid. We  can  only  do  .so  by  acting,  by 
working  now  for  the  implementation  of 
many  of  these  proposals. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  Con- 
Kress  can  meet  Its  responsibility  to  the 
poor  and  the  hunger.  The  first  Is  by  ex- 
tending the  school  lunch  program  which 
currently  provides  less  than  half  of  the 
7  million  eligible  children  with  a  free  or 
reduced-price  meal.  For  far  too  many  of 
these  children,  it  Is  the  only  hot  meal 
they  receive  all  day 

In  conjunction  with  this  legislation. 
the  Congress  must  expand  the  food 
stamp  program  along  the  lines  of  the 
substitute  bill  passed  by  the  Senate.  It 
IS  imperative  that  the  most  needy  in 
every  county  receive  free  food  stamps. 
Finally,  the  Congress  should  give  early 
consideration  to  the  welfare  reform  pro- 
posal submitted  by  the  President  during 
the  next  session. 

The  President  too  has  a  responsibility 
for  eradicating  hunger,  malnutrition, 
and  their  debilitating  effects.  His  re- 
sponse to  the  White  House  Conference 
in  ordering  the  operation  of  a  food  pro- 
gram in  every  county  by  June  indicates 
his  cognizance  of  this  responsibility  and 
his  commitment  to  meet  it.  So  does  his 
family  assistance  plan  which  would  pro- 
vide every  family  with  a  guaranteed  level 
of  family  assistance  These  are  major 
steps,  but  many  more  must  be  taken.  I 
urge  F*resident  Nixon  to  continue  his  ef- 
forts by  careful  consideration  and  Im- 
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plemenUUon  of  prtorttles  established  by 
his  White  House  Conference  on  Food 
NutriUcm,  and  Health. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember  that 
the  hunger-malnutrition  problem  is  a 
future  national  hazard  with  profound 
effects  upon  the  development  of  our  so- 
cley  and  our  economy.  An  Infant  suffer- 
mg  from  severe  malnutrition  can  fail  to 
synthesize  protein  resulting  in  up  to  a 
20-percent  loss  in  his  brain  cell  growth 
This  may  result  in  irreversible  retarda- 
tion that  may  confine  him  to  a  lifetime  of 
welfare  dependency,  a  lifetime  of  adding 
to  the  burgeoning  welfare  roles. 

A  child  who  comes  to  school  hungry 
may  not  suffer  from  a  diminution  of  in- 
telligence; he  may  well  be  unable  to  pay 
attention  and  learn.  This  too  will  dimin- 
ish his  potential  productivity  and  con- 
tribution to  society. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  the 
government  approximately  $475  to  feed 
his  child  properly  while  it  would  cost 
nearly  $1,516  to  pay  for  his  welfare  ex- 
penses and  hospitalization  If  his  hunger 
were  not  alleviated.  I  for  one  would 
rather  make  the  $475  Investment  w!.ich 
can  only  provide  a  substantial  lonp-run 
return. 

Finally,  the  hunger-malnutrition  prob- 
lem is  a  nauonal  disgrsice.  That  a  c uun- 
try  with  nearly  a  trillion-dollar  economy 
with  a  $4  billion  expenditure  to  In.sure 
that  food  will  not  be  grown  has  hungry 
men.  women,  and  children  is  shamoful. 
It  is  our  shame  and  we  must  act  now 
to  erase  it. 


NEW  COMMITTEE  ESTABLISHED  BY 
BERNARD  FENSTERWALD.  JR. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Mr  Ber- 
nard Fensterwald,  Jr.,  a  former  long- 
time and  well-known  Senate  staff  mrm- 
ber.  has  established  a  new  organization 
which  has  the  objective  of  conducting 
an  independent  investigation  Into  polit- 
ical assassinations.  Largely  at  his  ovnt  ex- 
pense he  has  launched  a  widespread  and 
exhaustive  search  from  a  Washing-ton, 
DC,  based  office  into  the  background 
factors  and  intricacies  involved  in  the 
series  of  untimely  and  tragic  murders 
of  promment  figures  which  have  plagued 
the  Umted  States  in  recent  years. 

Recently  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
iLshed  a  most  interesting  article  de.'^cnb- 
Ing  "Bud  "  Pensterwald's  new  activities 
and  outlming  in  some  detail  his  previous 
career  as  a  Senate  employee  during  much 
of  the  past  decade.  Because  of  the  v.ide- 
.^pread  interest  in  this  unhappy  facet  of 
American  politics  and  as  a  tribute  to  the 
dedicated  service  he  has  rendered  to  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  which  was  written  by  Shciby 
Coffey  III,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  From  the  Washlngujn  Post,  Nov    23,  19691 

Bud  PENSTniWALD :  Hx  Rons  the  Town's 

Other  CIA 

(By  Shelby  Coffey  III) 

There    have    been    p>erlod8    when    BernBrd 

Fensterwald.  Jr  haa  stood  near  the  hot  center 

of  power  in  Washington,  when  he  was  qiu'ed 

and    sought    by    an    admiring    pres-s    corps 

Back  In  1965.  when  Fensterwald  was  general 
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counsel  of  a  Senat*  subcommittee  Investl- 
,,,ig  the  abuses  of  government  Invasions 
of  privacy  he  and  Bobby  Kennedy  lashed  out 
at  each  other  In  pubUc  and  In  private. 

Now  Bud  Pensterwald'a  pale  eyes  narrow 
uiBhtly  when  he  says  "I  know  what  I'm  do- 
me IS  unpoptUar."  What  he  is  domg.  aside 
from  private  law  practice.  Is  pursuing  a 
jMtsume  that  has  sometunes  come  to  be  as- 
Bociated  with  a  legion  of  fools  and  oppor- 
tunists: he  is  InvesUgatlng  the  assaslnatlons 
of  Robert  and  John  Kennedy  and  of  Martin 

Luther  King. 

But  Bud  Fensterwald  is  no  ordinary  con- 
spiracy-seeker, looking  to  turn  a  fast  review 
of  flaws  in  the  Warren  Report  into  an  in- 
stant paperback  and  cheap  publicity. 

These  days,  he  tries  to  arrive  at  his  offices 
on  15th  street  at  about  "7  o'clock  in  tbe 
morning  when  things  are  quiet"  to  pore  over 
documenta  addressed  to  hla  own  criA— the 
committee  to  Investigate  AjssasslnaUons. 
CIA  Is  a  looee  confederaUon  of  people  who 
have  wTlttem  or  worked  on  the  various  con- 
spiracy theories. 

At  his  own  expense  Fensterwald  took  an 
•■8  000  mile  Junket"  last  May,  traveUng  to 
Los  Angelee.  Dallas.  New  Orleans,  AUanta 
and  Memphis  among  other  locations.  He 
talked  with  James  Earl  Ray's  lawyers,  ex- 
amined sUdes  of  John  Kennedy's  assaalna- 
tlon.  visited  with  the  controversUl  Jim  Gar- 
rison, and  dozens  of  others,  either  fascinated 
or  peripherally  (or  not  so  perlpheraUy)  con- 
ntK-ied  with  the  three  major  poUUcal  mur- 
ders of  the  Sixties. 

Ill  a  recent  brief,  breezily-styled  "progreaa 
report "  to  Ills  fellow  CIA  members  ("There 
is  r.o  implication  at  all  In  the  title."  says 
Fensterwald  with  a  bit  of  a  wry  grin),  the 
Executive  Director  declared  tliat  funds  were 
•'Generally  non-exlstentll"  and  that  the  ven- 
tsre  needed  angels  but  none  had  material- 
ized _^  ^  , 
.V'?  the  report  mentions  the  assortment  oi 
famous  and  obscure  Fensterwald  had  talked 
with,  an  optimism  emerges — there  were  a 
number  of  "fascinating  lea<l8"  to  be  chased 
after  and  explored  and  not  enough  time  to  do 
It  aU  in.  But  there  Is  always  a  chance  "next 

trip  ■  _    . 

Tj  friends  and  acquaintances  who  nna 
Pensterwald's  recent  actlvlOes  strange,  he 
replies  with  the  certainty  of  a  man  who  Is 
utterly  convinced  of  not  only  the  correctness 
but  the  need  for  his  work. 

lie  feels  there  may  be  more  political  as- 
sasMnatlone  if  the  earlier  ones  are  not 
sol-.-^.  He  resents  the  statement  of  former 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  that  there  will  be 
thn.cs  that  we  will  not  know  about  the 
deith  of  John  Kennedy  until  2039.  "My  peo- 
ple don't  go  In  with  any  preconceived  no- 
tion.-." says  Fensterwald.  "We  Just  look  for 
the  inaccuracies."  To  document  them  he 
tni'.eled  to  London  early  in  November  to 
look  into  the  stay  of  James  Earl  Ray  in  that 
dtv 

He  does  not  feel  that  there  Is  any  Imme- 
dia  e  physical  danger  In  hie  consuming  avo- 
carion;  but  he  has  set  aside  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  Inveetlgatlon  into  his  death  should  he 
vanish  someday  He  has  also  placed  copies  of 
his  most  Important  evidence  In  "places  that 
would  be  very  difficult  to  get  to." 

This  kind  of  talk  upsets  some  people,  par- 
tlcjiarly  thoee  who  know  of  Fensterwald's 
ba<  ksTound — an  Impeccable  blend  of  a  prop- 
er .-Southern  Jewish  family,  trips  to  Europe  as 
a  liiUd.  Harvard.  Harvard  Law.  a  good  World 
War  II  record  as  a  Naval  Lieutenant  and  the 
makings  of  a  creditable  career  at  the  State 
Department. 

I  guess  part  of  It  Is  that  I'm  a  rebel," 
savs  Fensterwald.  who  has  had  several  polit- 
ic,!, horses  shot  out  from  under  during  his 
c.ireer  of  public  service. 

Beginning  in  1961  Fensterwald  was  staff 
director  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  and  as  such  assisted  the  late 
Sea    Estes  Kefauver  (D-Tenn.)  In  the  hear- 


ings which  sent  several  top  electrical  com- 
pany execuUvos  to  Jail  for  prlce-flxlng.  (To- 
day, a  Herblock  cartoon  depleting  Kefauver 
as  a  sherUI  In  a  cathouse  full  of  sinning  elec- 
trical companies  decorates  a  wall  in  Penster- 
wald's smallish  offices.) 

He  also  helped  conduct  Kefauver's  In- 
quiries Into  excessive  profits  of  drug  com- 
panies, coordinated  the  "first  last  and  only" 
liberal  flUbuster  against  the  government  let- 
ting AT&T  take  over  Comsat,  and  gained  a 
considerable  audience  among  civil  libertari- 
ans when,  as  chief  counsel  for  a  Senate  Judi- 
ciary sub-committee,  he  led  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations Into  Government  invasions  of 
privacy. 

Post  Office  mall  surveillance,  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  eavesdropping  and  illegal  wire- 
tapping were  probed,  partially  denied  by  of- 
ficials, partially  admitted  by  officials.  It  was 
during  thU  period  that  he  clashed  with  the 
late  Sen.  Kennedy  over  whether  or  not  the 
latter  had  authorized  certain  wiretaps  as  At- 
torney General.  The  hearings  aroused  furious 
controversy  at  times  and  finally  were  "the 
ones  that  did  us  all  In,"  as  Fensterwald  puts 
it  these  days,  only  a  trace  of  edge  ramrod- 
dlng  through  his  professionally  modulated, 
slightly  Southern-accented  voice. 

That  part  of  Fensterwald's  career  is  not  a 
totally  uncommon  one  In  the  lunges,  escapes 
and  clawlngs  of  Capitol  Hill.  It  Is  the  almost 
ritual  tale  of  the  relentless,  perhaps  some- 
what obsessed.  Investigator  bloodhoundlng 
after  one  of  another  of  America's  malefac- 
tors (In  this  Instance,  certain  government 
agencies  themselves).  The  tales  filled  col- 
umns of  newspapers  and  magazines,  some- 
times making  a  few  minutes  of  the  prime- 
time  evening  news,  and  all  the  while  build- 
ing the  career  of  the  sponsoring  senator.  First 
comes  that  sort  of  power  and  publicity,  then 
the  fall.  The  plummet  may  come  from  the 
quiet  guillotine  of  an  offended  Power  or  it 
may  come  In  the  180-degree  reversal  of  the 
voracious  lights  of  the  media.  The  investiga- 
tors become  the  suspects;  their  Idealism 
smacks  of  decay  before  an  intrigued  national 
audience.  On  such  events  are  Journalistic 
prizes  won  and  careers  shattered  or  dras- 
tically altered. 

These  were  two  of  the  results  when  Life 
magazine  printed  an  article  In  1967  por- 
traying then-Sen.  Edward  Long  (D.-Mo.)  as 
linked  to  the  Teamster  Union.  Long  at  the 
time  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedures (which  Fensterwald  heads)  and  the 
implication  was  that  the  hearings  had  been 
held  as  a  circuitous  method  of  building  a  case 
to  free  teamster  chief  Jimmy  Hoffa. 

The  investigation  lost  much  of  its  press 
coverage  as  well  as  Its  momentimi.  Long  was 
defeated  the  next  year  In  his  bid  for  reelec- 
tion and  the  Life  author,  William  Lambert 
won  the  Worth  Bingham  Investigative  Re- 
porting Medallion.  Bud  Fensterwald  retired 
the  next  year  to  private  law  practice — which 
both  he  and  several  friends  say  he  had  In- 
tended to  do  anyhow. 

Naturally  enough, — since  he  feels  that  cer- 
tain damaging  material  was  Ulegally  leaked 
to  Life — he  continued  work  on  a  book  on 
"the  way  the  Government  railroads  certain 
people  "  into  JaU  or  dUgrace.  The  book  was 
originally  called  "Big  Brother  Is  a  Mother" 
and  is  now  tentatively  titled  simply.  Big 
Mother.  Fensterwald  says  he  Is  having  some 
trouble  finding  a  publisher. 

In  his  office  where  pictures  of  the  famous 
line  16  walls.  (Senators  Kefauver  and  Long 
In  the  places  of  honor:  Birch  Bayh,  PhUUp 
Hart,  Ted  Kennedy,  Everett  Dlrksen  and 
Ambassador  Sargent  Shrtver  on  the  far 
wall).  Bud  Fensterwald  leans  back,  a  glass 
of  beer  In  hand  and  says  no,  he  Isn't  bitter 
about  the  Life  article,  that  you  have  to  ex- 
pect these  turnabouts  In  political  work. 

Without  a  trace  of  Inflection  his  dry  voice 
concludes  that  it  was  ironic  that  he  had 
gone   to  such   pains   to  avoid  working   on 


matters  that  would  be  a  direct  help  to  Hof- 
fa's  case  as  well  as  to  several  other  polltl- 
caUy  explosive  cases.  A  lltUe  later  he  says 
he  has  not  become  cynical  about  our  form 
of  government;  It's  Just  that  certain  parts 
and  certain  agencies  have  "corrupt,  venal 
and  vindictive"  elements.  Then  the  mid- 
dle-aged father  in  him  emerges — "some  of 
my  own  chUdren  are  talking  anarchy,"  he 
says. 

HU  reddish  face  twists  a  little  In  puzzle- 
ment and  concern  and  the  man  who  has 
given  nearly  20  years  to  public  service  de- 
clares: "Sometimes  I  think  I'm  one  of  the 
few  people  around  who  does  believe  In  our 
system  of  government." 

Bud  Fensterwald  has  always  been  well- 
endowed  to  be  one  of  the  elite  who  not  only 
beMeves  in  but  leads  certain  parts  of  the 
American  government. 

Fensterwald  grew  up  In  Nashville,  Tenn. 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  family  of  clothing  mer- 
chants and  this  factor  of  possessing  an  in- 
dependent fortune  has  played  an  Important 
part  m  his  career.  As  one  of  his  assistants  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  recalls,  "working 
for  Bud  was  not  like  working  for  an  ordi- 
nary boss.  He  was  not  involved  in  Jealously 
guarding  his  prerogatives;  he  allowed  a  lot 
of  freedom  for  his  staff  to  move  into  new 
areas  on  their  own." 

The  assistant  feels  that  his  relaxed  atti- 
tude was  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  Fen- 
sterwaid  did  not  have  to  worry  with  the 
harsh  choices  involved  In  getting  and  spend- 
ing while  trying  to  carve  out  a  career  In  gov- 
ernment. He  did  not  have  to  scramble  after 
a  well-fortified  niche  In  the  Civil  Service. 

Another  factor  was  the  honed  and  polished 
intellect  that  Fensterwald  brought  to  his 
tasks.  This  could  be  seen  In  his  Harvard 
years,  when,  as  an  Ill-prepared  freshmen,  he 
was  told  by  a  kindly  Dean  that  he  might  as 
well  take  his  clothes  home  with  him  as  the 
Christmas  break.  "I  was  faUlng  everything," 
Fensterwald  recalls. 

But  Pensterwald's  parents  had  seen  his 
departure  for  college  as  the  necessary  flight 
"from  the  nest"  and  had  in  fact  forbade  him 
to  take  the  accepted  route  of  many  sons  of 
Nashville  upper-middle  class — that  of  at- 
tending  Vanderbllt   and    living   at   home. 

Fensterwald  declined  the  Deans'  invita- 
tion to  tumble  back  Into  the  nest  and  in- 
stead drudged  and  tolled  through  the  rest 
of  the  year.  It  Is  a  measure  of  his  determi- 
nation as  well  as  his  brlUance  that  when 
he  graduated  from  Harvard  In  1942,  It  was 
magna  cum  laude  In  International  Law. 

Like  many  of  his  classmates,  Fensterwald 
chose  the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  He 
was  the  officer  who  went  In  with  the  first 
wave  of  landing  craft  In  several  amphibious 
Invasions  In  the  Southwest  Pacific.  When  he 
describes  those  days,  he  does  not  dwell  on 
the  excitement  and  fear  and  humor — the 
more  typical  sort  of  war  remembrances — but 
rathw  on  the  mechanics  Involved  setting  up 
amphibious  operations  in  the  dark,  on  the 
logistics,  methods  and  problems.  One  senses 
a  mind  concerned  with  machinations  and 
methods. 

Fensterwald  Joined  the  post-war  stampede 
back  to  the  campus  and  into  marriage:  He 
returned  to  Harvard  Law  School  and  married 
a  Wave  he  met  In  Washington. 

He  again  concentrated  in  International 
Law  whUe  In  law  school  and  In  1949  went 
on  to  receive  a  Masters  degree  In  the  same 
vast  subject  from  the  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies. 

Thus  primed  and  groomed  for  a  career  In 
mternaUonal  affairs,  secure  In  the  connec- 
tions that  Harvard,  an  excellent  academic 
record,  and  a  private  Income  bring,  and 
couched  In  the  Idealism  that  many  bright 
young  war  veterans  of  the  time  brought  to 
government  In  those  days,  Fensterwald  Joined 
the  legal  staff  of  the  State  Department  in 
1950.  It  was  an  auspicious  start. 

For  the  State  Department  as  a  whole,  how- 
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ever,  the  early  Fifties  were  a  period  of  painful 
.'erment  and  criticism,  and  Bernard  Pen- 
sterwald  becam*  involved  In  some  of  the  more 
harrowing    trials     jf    the    department 

When  the  Brtcker  .Amendment  i  which 
would  have  returned  almost  all  foreign  policy 
decisions  to  Congress i  was  introduced.  Pen- 
sterwald  was  one  uf  State  s  men  assigned  to 
Capitol  HIU  to  help  defeat  the  bill  There 
he  met  and  worked  with  Sen  Kefauver  who 
was  one  <>t  the  few  Mutspi;>lten  jppcnents  of 
the  bill  Pensterwald  counts  it  as  one  uf  his 
proudest  moments  when  the  Brlcker  Amend- 
ment failed  to  pass  "he  Senate  bv  an  ex- 
'raordlnarily  small  margin  It  would  have 
P<is8ed  the  state  '.eglslatures  like 
through  a  tin  horn  '  says  Pensterwald  to- 
day. It  would  have  returned  ua  to  an  era 
like  that  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion ■' 

He  was  also  Involved  In  work  at  the  United 
Nations  for  which  he  held  great  hope  When 
speaking  of  his  feelings  then  a  weariness 
tinges  his  voice— the  failure  of  the  UN  to 
become  the  dynamic  force  in  world  politics 
has  been  part  of  the  disillusioning  of  Ber- 
nard Pen.sterwald 

.Another  part  of  that  process  was  his  view 
of  the  bitterness  and  what  he  calls  "terror" 
summoned  forth  during  the  heyday  of  the 
J'le  McCarthy  Investigations  Pensterwald 
was  amignad-  To  help  read  classified  docu- 
ments- for  a«fne  of  the  State  Department 
career  men  whose  security  clearances  had 
been  suspended  He  passed  on  the  Informa- 
Mon  to  aid  suspended  ofnclals  In  their  de- 
fense A  lot  of  the  old  China  hands  had 
written  '.he  very  reports  thev  were  not  cleared 
to  read  It  was  a  very  ironic  situation 
I  imagine  they  thought  of  me  as  some  sort 
of   a  pimp   for   the  work   I   was  doing  " 

In  1956,  discontented  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, still  savoring  the  acid  aftertaste  of  the 
McCarthy  years  and  Interested  by  his  con- 
tact with  life  of  Capitol  Hill.  Pensterwald 
decided  to  join  the  Vice  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  Estes  Kefauver  as  a  speechwnter 
on  foreign  affairs  It  was  he  realized  from 
the  start,  an  almost  hopeless  ctimpalgn  Still. 
something  might  have  happened."  and  of 
course  then,  recalls  Pensterwald  "I  would 
have  risen    at  the  State  Department 

.•\fter  -omethmg  did  not  happen.  Peaster- 
walds  bass  .isked  him  to  return  to  the  State 
Department  but  Secretary  of  State  John 
P'>ster  Dulles  blcxrked  his  re-entry 

Pensterwald  says  he  expected  not  to  be  .»ble 
to  return  but  it  must  have  been  stimething 
of  a  blow  -o  .1  man  who  had  spent  so  much 
of  his  life  in  preparation  for  a  career  .it 
State  He  decided  to  move  to  the  Hill  as 
the  Administrative  .Aide  to  the  late  Sen 
Thomas  C  Hennlngs  >D-Mo  i  He  was  hap- 
pier In  ly59  when  he  moved  to  be  the  Chief 
Counsel  .f  the  Subcommittee  m  Constitu- 
tional .Amendment.s  That's  very  high-toned 
work  for  a  lawyer."  says  Pensterwald.  who  is 
very  proud  of  the  three  amendments  which 
he  worked  on  and  who  is  helping  Sen  Birch 
Bayh  work  on  the  amendment  to  abolish  the 
Electoral  College.  He  still  relishes  discuselng 
the  Implications  and  possibilities  involved  m 
various  proposed  amendments 

In  1961  Fensterwad  was  not  selected  for  a 
top  Job  at  State  and  the  Implication  was 
later  made  by  Ufe  that  this  had  embittered 
Pensterwald  .igainst  the  Kennedys  A  lot  of 
baloney,"  is  the  way  Pensterwald  Ulks  about 
the  allegation  today  A  lot  of  petiple  wanted 
Jobs  down   there  Each   major  Democrat 

on  the  Hll!  wa*  suppoeed  to  get  one  major 
.ippolntment.  and  it  was  obvious  that  Ke- 
f^uver's  was  going  to  be  Rand  Dixon,  a  good 
friend  >f  mine  '  Dixon  took  over  as  head 
of  the  Pederal  Trade  Conxmlsslon  and  Pen- 
sterwald tL)ok  Dlxon  s  place  as  Staff  Direc- 
tor of  the  Senate  Antitrust  .^nd  Monopoly 
Subcomjnittee 

This  was  a  crucial  turn  In  the  career. 
Now  Pensterwald  speaks  a  little  wistfully 
about  going  back  to  State,  he  says  he  keeps 


cltjse  contact  with  a  lot  of  old  friends  there 
and  that  he  has  "talked  over"  a  couple  of 
different  posts  but  none  that  quite  ht  and 
these  days  he  doubts  that  he  will  ever  get 
back  to  State  since  he  is  pursuing  the  assas- 
sination Investigation  »o  diligently  They 
don't  like  controversial  people  down  at  State; 
and   that's  .is  it  should  be  " 

After  moving  over  lo  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure. Pensterwald  burrowed  into  the  work 
on  government  inviislons  uf  privacy  He  hired 
.1  top  accounting  agency  t4.  do  all  of  his  tax 
returns  4lnce  he  expected  and  says  he  re- 
ceived a  very  thorough  check  of  his  income 
'ax  returns  after  starting  t.i  investigate  In- 
ternal Revenue  snooping"  practices  During 
'he  perlcjd.  says  one  reporter  who  follow^ed 
him  he  did  an  awful  lot  of  ifooti  work 
maybe  he  got  a  lllUe  obsessed  with  what  he 
was  doing 

After  the  Warren  Report  came  out  Pen- 
sterwald began  keeping  a  file  on  the  matter 
but  he  teels  that  It  was  the  assaaslnatlons  of 
Robert  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King 
which  mi>blllzed  mm  to  the  extent  he  is 
today  He  can't  exactly  put  his  linger  on  the 
wispy  why"  of  what  he  is  doing  except  that 
he  feels  he  is  a  serious  InvestlgaUir  and 
someone  has  to  " 

So  Bud  Pensterwald  spends  his  time  and 
personal  fortune  tracking  down  both  ^he 
gossamer  and  what  he  is  convinced  is  the 
reality  of  undl.sclosed  conspiracies  in  the 
three  assassinations. 

He  ponders,  broods,  spills  over  with  exam- 
ples of  inconsistencies,  tries  to  keep  the 
phone  bills  down  He  sends  reply  rorms  with 
carbon  papers  attached  to  various  corre- 
spondents so  that  he  will  have  file  copies 
inamedlately  upon  return  of  the  reply  He  says 
a  large  anonymous  network  of  Informants — 
many  of  them  great  admirers  of  the  Ken- 
nedys'—report  to  film  each  day  ,is  he  sits 
in  the  sixth  floor  of  the  oHlce  building  which 
has  an  all-weather  Offices  for  rent"  sign 
outside 

One  friend  and  admirer  of  Pensterwald's 
abilities  puts  It  this  way  "Yes.  he  Is  ob- 
sessed with  the  investigation,  but  In  the  best 
-ort  of  way  I  always  felt  like  he  had  scat- 
tered his  talents  perhaps  because  he  was 
wealthy  But  I  think  if  anybody  can 
crack  this  thing  it's  Bud  I've  never 
seen  a  more  brilliant  man  when  he  sets  his 
mind  to  something  " 
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strengtheninc;  laws  .against 
pornography--^statement  by 
se:nator  goldwater  before  a 
house  subcommittee  on  the 
judiciary 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  testify  this  morning 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Comnuttee  on  the  Judiciary  holding 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  pornographic 
material  going  through  the  mails.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier 

I  feel  certain  that  the  subcommittee 
will  profx)se  legislation  for  this  now  va- 
cant field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  mv  re- 
marks, prepared  by  my  able  legal  as- 
sistant, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Strengthening  the  Laws  .Ag.'Mnst 
Pornography 
(Statement    by    .Senator    Barry    Qoldwater. 
December  17   19691 
Mr    Chairman  and   Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. It   Is  a  privilege  to  have  the  op- 
portunity   to    appear    before    you    today    to 


ways  in  which  Congress  csf, 
strengthen  the  nation  s  laws  against  the  du- 
trlbutlon  of  pornographic  materials  in  •]'( 
mails  and  other  channels  of  commerce  I  am 
verv  encouraged  by  the  willingness  of  the 
subcommittee  to  come  to  grips  with  'jxis 
problem,  and  I  only  wish  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  would  become  as  active  m 
this  field  as  you  are 

Mr  Chairman  the  first  thing  I  want  to 
do  Is  to  reject  as  utter  nonsen.se  the  ridic- 
ulous Idea  promoted  by  a  few  .sel(-st\;ed 
trend  .setters  who  claim  that  all  legal  barri.Ts 
against  p<irnography  have  been  removed  in 
Denmark  and  that  this  proves  such  controls 
are  not  needed  here  These  spokesmen  for 
absolute  permissiveness  make  the  liirther  '-r. 
legation  that  Ureal  Britain  is  about  to  foi- 
low  the  Danish  example  by  repealing  its 
obscenity  laws  too  The  implication  is  hat 
we  should  get  with  It  by  doing  the  .^a.-jie 
in  this  country 

Mr  Chairman,  these  statements  are  noth- 
ing short  of  being  bald-faced  distortions  cf 
the  trutn,  not  to  say  poor  Jobs  of  journalism 

This  tripe  has  been  printed  by  the  liberal 
pre.ss  in  such  articles  as  the  one  ent.tied 
Sex  Seems  Routine  at  Pornography  Fair,' 
which  appeared  m  the  Washington  Post  /n 
(October  22nd  The  story  contained  the  tlar 
iinquaJlhed  statement  that  'the  last  antipor- 
nocraphy  laws  were  repealed  July  loth'  m 
Denmark 

Tlie  word  has  also  been  picked  up  as  pos- 
pel  truth  by  liberal  convmentators  such  as 
Lawrence  Spelser  Director  of  the  AmerU.in 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  who  told  the  H  .se 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations  tn.a 
It  might  take  comfort  In  knowing  that  Den- 
mark recently  repealed  all  of  r.s  obscenity 
laws." 

Mr  Chairman  these  people  slmplv  don't 
Jcnow  what  they  are  talking  about  In  the 
lirst  place  the  law  that  went  Into  effect  m 
Denmark  List  July  restated  and  reaffirmed 
a  broad  prohibition  against  the  sale  .  f 
pornographic  pictures  and  objects  to  miiu  rs 
who  are  under  16  years  of  age  The  provi- 
sion has  been  construed  so  tightly  that  '|-.e 
automatic  vending  of  sexual  miiteruis  is 
banned  in  Denmark  since  there  is  no  wav  to 
determine  the  age  of  the  buyer  in  such 
trans.ictlons  The  law  to  which  I  am  reter- 
ring  Is  set  forth  In  section  234  of  the  D.m- 
Ish  Penal  Code,  as  amended  June  4  19>i>) 
In  addition.  Article  232  of  the  Dan.^h 
Penal  Code,  which  establishes  the  punish- 
ment due  for  violations  of  public  decencv 
'■an  be  used  ;igainst  persons  who  force  no- 
>cene  material  on  others  and  against  persons 
who  mall  ob.scene  letters  A  major  purp  ^e 
of  this  law  is  to  prevent  publishers  frcm 
sending  illustrated  pornographic  .idvertise- 
ments  to  people  who  have  not  requested 
them 

Furthermore  the  new  Danish  law  has  ic;t 
untouched  the  network  of  stringent  If>cal 
controls  that  apply  throughout  the  cities 
and  town.s  of  Denmark 

For  example,  article  10.  .section  i  ; 
the  Police  Regulations  of  Copenhagen  con- 
t-ilns  provisions  forbidding  the  delivery  of 
offensive  publications  and  pictures  to  per- 
s(jns  other  than  those  who  have  expres."-..- 
ordered  them  Similar  prohibitions  are  =et 
forth  in  the  authoritiitlve  Model  Regul.i- 
tions  for  the  Municipalities,  which  Is  the 
Danish   guidebook   to  municipal   laws 

These  ordinances  restrict  the  distribution 
of  offensive  advertisements  The  sender  niav 
be  convicted  whether  he  has  used  a  special 
messenger  or  the  regular  postal  services  He 
Is  guilty  even  If  the  outside  cover  Is  n- 
offensive  so  long  as  the  contents  are  porno- 
^;raph!c 

Thus,  we  can  see  that  far  from  there  be- 
ing no  legal  restraints  on  pornography  ;:i 
Denmark,  the  true  state  of  the  law  there 
actually  confirms  the  need  for  passing  crim- 
inal statutes  of  the  type  which  this  subcon-.- 
ralttee  has  before  it 
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The  facts  are  equally  revealing  when  we 
examine  what  has  occurred  In  Britain. 
What  has  happened  Is  that  a  working  com- 
nuttee of  the  government  subsidised  Arts 
council  has  urged  Parliament  to  repeal  many 
of  the  British  controls  on  pornography. 

What  Ims  not  liappened  Is  this.  The  re- 
•xirt  lias  not  been  endorsed  by  the  Arts 
council  Itself.  Nor  has  It  been  approved  by 
anv  branch  of  the  government.  In  fact,  the 
Briush  Embassy  reports  that  "the  Home 
secretary  Is  very  unlikely  to  take  any  ac- 
tion" on' the  report. 

Nor  have  the  recommendations  made  In 
Ihe  report  been  accurately  portrayed.  For 
even  though  the  membership  of  the  com- 
nuttee wTis  heavily  weighed  with  publishers 
i-id  wTiters  the  committee  decided  that 
Britain  should  not  repeal  the  Children  and 
YoiiiiP  Persons  Act  of  1955.  which  protects 
nuiiors  from  exposure  to  harmful  publica- 
tions 

What's  more,  the  committee  found  that 
Brltrun  should  keep  lt«  laws  against  unso- 
licited mailings  and  blatant  street  displays. 
The  Chairman.  John  Montgomerie.  has  ex- 
plained the  committee's  position  by  saying 
that  people  should  be  protected  against  hav- 
ing '  pornography  thrust  uix;n  them  '" 

Mr  Chairman,  herein  lies  the  core  of  the 
American  publics  anger  against  obscenity. 
People  sense  that  unless  action  is  taken — 
swiftly  and  effectively— to  help  them  "turn 
off"  the  unsolicited  filth  which  Is  being 
thrust  upon  them  m  their  o'wn  homes,  the 
very  quality  of  their  lives  will  be  endangered. 
The  threat  which  provokes  citizens  across 
the  land  Is  one  that  strikes  at  the  very  lieart 
of  each  Indlvlduars  liust  fortress  of  personal 
liberty— his  right  and  his  ability  to  prevent 
the  entry  Into  his  home  of  Intrusions  that 
shock  or  Offend  himself  or  his  family 

Tl.ere  is  no  question  that  most  Americans 
are  'leeply  concerned  by  the  outpouring  of 
indecent  materluls  that  bombards  their 
honif's 

In  'he  last  three  years  alone  more  than  a 
hall-mlUion  jiersons  have  Hied  complaints 
wi'h  the  Post  Office  Department  specifically 
objecting  to  unsolicited  obscene  mailings. 

The  latest  c)uartprly  =tatistlcs  reveal  that 
these  protests  have  Jumped  to  a  projected 
total  of  a  quarter-million  annually  This 
stands  as  the  highest  fitrure  ever  received  by 
the  Postal  Service  since  it  started  keeping 
reccrds  of  such  complaints 

Tlie  actual  number  of  Americans  who  de- 
mand action  against  the  smut  peddlers  can 
onlv  he  estimated  But.  the  results  of  a  re- 
cent Gallup  poll  give  us  a  pretty  good  clue. 
According  to  this  poll.  85  out  cf  every  100 
adults  say  they  favor  stricter  laws  dealing 
with  obscenity  In  the  mails  Translated  into 
pipti'aTlon  figures,  this  means  that  one  hun- 
dred million  Americans  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  existing  obscenity  control  laws 

Mr  Chairman,  one  hundred  million  Ameri- 
cans can't  be  wrong  In  fact,  the  problem  is 
greater  than  most  people  imagine 

Stnut  has  become  a  major  Industry.  The 
traffic  In  pornographic  books,  magazines, 
films,  and  cards  exceeds  a  billion  dollars  in  a 
single  year  By  comparison,  the  total  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  Government  Print- 
ing Office  is  only  $17  million  annually. 

According  to  Assistant  General  'Wilson,  who 
is  In  charge  of  the  Criminal  Division  at  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  smut  market  is 
dominated  by  approximately  15  to  20  large 
dealers 

The  Chief  Postal  Inspector  confirms  this 
finding  He  estimates  that  QS-"',  of  the  com- 
plaints which  the  Post  Office  Department  gets 
about  obscenity  In  the  malls  Is  caused  by  the 
unsolicited  mass  mailings  of  fifteen  dis- 
tributors. 

A  really  ominous  development  that  Is  Just 
coming  to  light  is  the  entry  of  organized 
crime  Into  the  field  of  hard-core  obscenity. 
A  newly  formed  Joint  Strike  Force  that  was 
set  tip   In   July   among  Federal,   State,   and 
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local  law  enforcement  officials  In  New  York 
City  has  uncovered  convincing  evidence 
showing  the  Infiltration  of  the  big  crime  mobs 
Into  the  smut  market. 

Daniel  Hollman,  the  aggressive  young  Jus- 
tice Department  attorney  who  Is  in  charge  of 
the  Strike  Force,  tells  me  that  the  United 
States  has  won  two  indictments  in  April  and 
November  of  this  year  against  several  close 
associates  of  the  New  York  mob  family  who 
are  accused  of  shipping  pornographic  films, 
playing  cards,  pamphlets,  and  drawings  across 
State  lines.  In  the  February  case  alone  more 
than  (1  million  "worth  of  obscene  material 
was  seized  by  the  F.B.I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  clear  that  the  problem 
is  nationwide.  It  Is  also  one  which  Involves 
a  major  traffic  In  the  channels  of  interstate 
commerce.  The  problem  Is  so  massive  and 
grave  that  Individual  citizens  must  seek  as- 
sistance at  the  national  level. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  focus  my  attention 
on  one  of  the  areas  where  I  think  Federal 
help  Is  called  for — the  protection  of  children 
from  exposure  to  material  "which  is  obscene 
as  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  opinion,  the  present 
situation  represents  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  the  young  people  of  America.  The  rec- 
ord Is  clear  that  the  channels  of  commerce 
are  being  swamped  with  pomographlcally  and 
sexually-oriented  material  which  Is  know- 
ingly sent  to  minors  or  Is  sent  with  a  reckless 
disregard  as  to  whether  or  not.  it  ■».-lll  get 
Into  the  hands  of  minors. 

There  are  children  under  18  living  In  six 
out  of  every  ten  American  homes.  Nationwide 
there  are  71  million  children  in  this  age 
group.  And  yet,  there  Is  no  national  law 
which  Is  now  aimed  squarely  at  protecting 
minors  from  obscenity. 

That  society  has  a  legitimate  interest  in 
regulating  the  dissemination  to  children  of 
material  which  Is  objectionable  as  to  them, 
but  which  could  not  be  regulated  as  to  adults, 
has  been  decided  by  the  second  Ginsberg 
case  In  1968  (390  U.S.  631). 

That  a  legislature  may  properly  determine 
that  children  need  protection  from  obscene 
matter  has  also  been  settled  by  the  Ginsberg 
decision.  The  Court  looked  squaxely  at  che 
question  whether  a  State  can  reasonably  find 
that  obscene  matter  will  impair  the  mcral. 
ethical,  and  mental  health  of  children  and 
concluded  that  "The  possibility  of  harmful 
effects  to  youth  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
frivolous." 

Common  sense  will  tell  most  people  that 
the  exposure  of  young  children  to  m.aterial 
that  portrays  sexual  promiscuity  or  abnor- 
mal behavior  might  undermine  their  normal 
development 

The  record  contains  persuasive  statements 
that  confirm  this  danger.  For  example,  m 
1963  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
published  a  report  on  the  medlcaJ  aspects 
of  indecent  publications  sold  at  newsstands 
and  circulated  by  mail,  in  which  it  said  that 
the  reading  of  salacious  literature  "encour- 
ages a  morbid  preoccupation  with  sex  and 
Interferes  with  the  development  of  a  healthy 
attitude  and  respect  for  the  opposite  sex." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  does  not  adhere  to  this  view 
universally.  I  have  also  noted  the  conclusions 
set  out  in  certain  law  review  articles  and 
medical  Journals  that  not  much  research  ex- 
ists to  show  what  eflfect  pornography  has  on 
the  social  actions  of  individuals. 

However,  what  these  articles  fail  to  con- 
sider Is  the  wealth  of  expert  testimony  which 
is  available  from  psychiatrists,  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  and  other  professionals  who 
have  had  contacts  with  consumers  of 
obscenity. 

The  prevalent  view  held  by  these  persons 
has  been  succinctly  expressed  by  Doctor  Don- 
ald Hammersley,  Chief  of  the  Professional 
Services  Wing  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  who  has  kindly  prepared  a 
bibliography  at  my  request  covering  some 
studies  In  the  obscenity  field. 


Doctor  Hammersley  commented  on  this 
research  material  as  follows: 

"I  don't  believe  any  of  these  references 
offer  positive  proof  that  pornography  has  a 
bad  effect  on  children.  I  believe  psychiatrists 
would  agree  that.  In  general,  glorification  of 
perverse,  sadistic,  and  anti-social  activity  in 
material  available  to  children  could  adversely 
affect  a  child's  psychological  development." 

This  pretty  well  sums  up  the  generally 
accepted  view  that  the  potential  for  corrup- 
tion is  definitely  present  in  obscene  mate- 
rials. Clearly,  none  of  the  sceptics  can  point 
to  any  emperlcal  evidence  that  would  prove 
the  opposite. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  consent,  I  will 
offer  for  the  record  the  instructive  bibliog- 
raphy which  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation has  compiled  on  this  point 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  my  belief  that  Congress  Is  not 
limited  to  one  ground  alone  in  order  to  act 
on  legislation  to  protect  children. 

Whether  or  not  we  conclude  that  pornog- 
raphy is  harmful  to  children,  there  is  a 
second  concept  which  I  believe  offers  a  strong 
basis  for  enacting  a  special  law  with  re- 
spect to  minors.  This  is  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  Constitutional  guaranty 
of  freedom  of  privacy. 

To  my  mind,  privacy  deserves  one  of  the 
highest  spots  on  the  list  of  individual  free- 
doms. It  embodies  the  essence  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  a  man's  home  and  the  right  to  enjoy 
the  privacies  of  his  life.  In  short,  it  stands 
as  the  bulwark  of  a  man's  right  "to  be  let 
alone." 

The  right  of  privacy  has  been  distin- 
guished as  a  distinct  and  separate  right  in 
American  law  for  the  past  80  years  and  is 
regularly  gaining  expanded  interpretations. 
The  reason  .for  this  is  easy  to  see.  As  rapid 
improvements  in  the  means  of  communica- 
tions and  transportation  have  continued  to 
bring  people  closer  and  closer  together,  these 
same  developments  have  made  it  increasingly 
simple  for  each  person's  life  to  be  intruded 
upon  by  others  who  seek  to  exploit  by  un- 
fair means. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Courts  now  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  State  to  protect  a  man's 
feelings  as  well  as  his  limbs.  The  exercise 
of  this  power  is  particularly  strong  when  the 
threat  to  privacy  involves  an  invasion  of  a 
man's  home 

.  There  is  a  Supreme  Court  decision  close 
at  hand.  In  Breard  v.  Alexandria.  341  U.S. 
622  ( 1951 1  ,  the  Court  considered  the  valid- 
ity of  a  municipal  ordinance  forbidding  per- 
sons from  going  uninvited  upon  private  resi- 
dences to  solicit  orders  for  the  sale  of  maga- 
zines The  Court  upheld  the  ordinance  as  a 
proper  means  .o  protect  householders  against 
"'uninvited  intrusions  into  the  privacy  cf 
their  homes." 

A  major  doctrine  announced  by  the  Court 
is  that  when  the  right  of  free  speech  col- 
lides with  the  personal  right  of  privacy, 
there  has  to  be  an  adjustment  of  both  rights. 
In  the  words  of  the  Court,  the  privilege  to 
engage  in  interstate  commerce  or  fTee  speech 
cannot  be  permitted  to  crush  "the  living 
rights  of  others  to  privacy  and  repose." 

The  most  recent  enunciation  of  the  rule 
was  made  bv  a  three-Judge  Federal  court  con- 
vened in  California  to  consider  section  4009 
of  title  39.  the  pandering  advertisement  law 
In  upholding  the  power  of  Congress  to  restrict 
mailings  of  pandering  advertisements,  the 
Court  said: 

"To  require  a  commercial  enterprise  to 
strike  a  name  from  a  mailing  list  seems  little 
burden  to  Impose  to  guarantee  that  dimen- 
sion of  privacy  to  an  individual,  otherwise 
helpless  in  his  home,  to  "turn  off'  pandering 
advertisements  which  may  be  erotlcaliy 
arousing  or  sexually  provocative  to  him  and 
his  family." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
right  of  parents  to  raise  children  In  their  own 
way  will  be  recognized  as  being  one  of  the 
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ImportAnt  dlmenxlona  of  th«  right  of  privacy 
There  ts  no  queatlon  th«t  Che  IndlJcnmlnAte 
distribution  of  smut  to  mlnoni  Is  undermin- 
ing the  ability  of  parents  to  educate  their 
children  in  a  decent  way  as  to  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  sei  Nor  is  there  any  quea- 
tlon that  the  vast  majority  of  parents  seek 
and  need  our  help  In  shielding  their  ramlUa* 
against  the  massive  sales  efforts  of  a  billion 
dollar  smut  industry 

With  this  said  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  specific 
provisions  which  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
include  in  a  child-oriented  statute  I  have 
sponsored  a  bill,  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  i  Mr  Aixxn  i  and  nineteen 
other  Senators  which  I  believe  would  make 
a  significant  dent  in  the  illicit  traffic  gen- 
erated by  the  smut  peddlers 

But  rather  then  describing  the  featuree  of 
our  proposal.  I  believe  the  beet  way  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  would  be  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  related  bills  which  are  pending 
In  this  Committee  HR  11009.  by  Mr  Cxixxa. 
and  HR  11031.  by  Mr  McCtnjLocH.  both  are 
intended  to  control  the  distribution  of  smut 
UT  children  and  I  will  direct  my  remarks  to 
these  bills  In  the  remainder  of  my  statement 
Mr  Chairman,  the  first  suggestion  I  have 
to  make  is  that  the  definition  section  of  the 
bills  should  be  tightened  up  so  that  It  fol- 
lows, the  standards  applied  by  the  New  York 
Stat*  statuM  that  was  upheld  In  the  second 
Gi ruber;;  case 

Unfortunately,  the  provision  set  out  In 
subsection  ai  of  each  bill  omlw  certain  es- 
sential elements  that  have  been  traditionally 
required  by  the  courts  as  a  test  of  obscenity 
Por  example,  the  statute  would  allow  the 
material  under  question  to  be  considered 
standing  alone,  although  the  usual  court 
standard  Is  to  view  the  objectionable  matter 
"taken  as  a  whole  '  in  the  setting  In  which 
It  appears  Obviously,  the  omission  of  this 
element  can  cause  a  significant  difference  in 
the  decision  of  whether  or  not  an  item  is 
obscene  Looked  at  bv  Itself,  one  picture  m 
a  magazine  nr  one  line  in  a  book  may  appear 
Indecent  But  when  taken  In  the  context  of 
the  article  or  story  to  which  It  belongs,  it 
may  .seem  proper 

Por  this  reason.  I  am  afraid  that  unless  the 
proposal  IS  ■;h&nged  it  will  be  applicable  on 
Its  face  to  many  legitimate  magazines  news- 
papers, and  books  that  no  me  wanted  to 
cover 

An  even  i<reater  oversight  than  this  has 
been  made,  for  whoever  put  the  definition 
language  together  has  left  out  what  has  to  be 
the  truly  basic  standard  applied  In  every 
court  decision  on  obscenity  I  refer  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  requirement  that  objectionable 
material  must  appeal  to  the  prurient  Intereat 
of  the  consumer 

Consequently.  I  suggest  that  the  subcom- 
mittee adopt  an  amendment  'hat  will  make 
the  bill  conform  to  the  standards  set  forth 
In  the  New  York  statute 

In  my  view  this  change  is  absolutely  crucial 
to  the  lalldlty  'f  'he  entire  law  I  urge  my 
friends  to  read  the  case  of  Incerntate  Circuit 
V  Dallas.  390  U  S  768  i  1968)  if  there  are  any 
doubts  about  tampering  with  the  Consti- 
tutional  definition   of   obscene    matter 

In  this  case  the  Court  held  that  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  if  Dallas  was  Invalid  be- 
cause the  standards  used  to  define  restricted 
matter  were  not  definitely  and  narrowly 
drawn  The  Court  decided  that  this  *as  so 
even  though  the  law  had  been  adopted  for 
the   purpose    of   protecting   children 

The  Court  made  a  distinction  between  the 
New  York  Statute  and  the  Dallas  one.  noting 
that  the  New  York  statute  had  been  drawn 
"In  accordance  with  tests  'his  Court  has  set 
forth   for  Judging  obscenity  " 

That  this  approach  will  be  effective  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  conviction  upheld 
in  Ginsberg  involved  the  sale  to  a  youngster 
of  four  'glrlle"  magazines  If  the  Court  Is  un- 
willing to  find  that  pictorial   magazines  are 


harmful  to  minors.  I  am  certain  It  will  find 
that  the  utter  garbage  which  Is  Infesting  the 
malls  Is  likewise  obscene  when  sent  to 
minors 

Mr  Chairman,  the  second  amendment  I 
suggsst  for  your  consideration  is  designed 
to  keep  the  Impact  of  the  bill  on  target.  Re- 
member that  the  source  of  national  outrage 
about  smut  Is  caused  by  a  few  major  dealers 
engaged  in  conunerclal  exploitation 

But  the  way  subsection  ib)  Is  now  worded. 
It  would  bring  within  Its  reach  the  case  of 
relatives  or  friends  who  use  the  malls  and 
interstate  carriers  without  any  purpose  of 
material  gain 

To  close  this  loose  provision.  I  recommend 
that  the  propiiaed  law  be  amended  to  hit  at 
persons  who  distribute  Illicit  producu  for 
compensation  fir  other  commercial  gain  This 
would  be  similar  tti  a  requirement  In  the 
New  York  statute  and  would  meet  the  sug- 
gested form  included  in  the  Model  Penal 
Statute  drafted  by  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute 

The  third  change  which  I  hofie  the  sub- 
committee will  consider  Is  whether  the  crimi- 
nal sanctions  of  the  bill  should  be  expanded 
•-0  reach  the  manufacturer  and  producer  of 
pornographic  materials 

The  r>nly  f)er»on  who  la  covered  by  subsec- 
tion (bi  is  the  one  who  deposits  matter  In 
the  mall  or  transports  merchandise  In  com- 
merce, for  delivery  to  a  minor  This  means 
that  the  tllm  maker  or  printer  who  really 
turns  out  this  stuff  will  not  be  covered  by 
the  law  If  he  contracts  with  a  separate  pub- 
lisher or  distributor  who  handles  the  madl- 
ing  iir  shipping;  of  his  product 

There  is  a  major  smut  mill  In  Phoenix 
that  performs  Just  this  kind  of  service  on  be- 
half of  distributors  in  many  different  States, 
and  r  think  the  law  should  be  stretched  far 
enough  to  reach  its  kind  of  operations.  X  am 
referring  to  the  Valley  Paperback  Manufac- 
turers. Inc  .  which  Is  engaged  In  a  «4  mil- 
lion annual  buslneaa  printing  Indecent  books 
by  the  ton  for  14  United  States  publishers 

AccordlnK  to  the  Phoenix  police  depart- 
ment's special  investigation  bureau.  Valley 
Paperback  takes  completed  printing  plates 
from  the  publishers,  rtins  off  an  estimated 
."^S  000  sex  books  each  day.  and  ships  them 
back  to  the  publisher  by  truck,  mall,  and 
REA  The  publisher  then  panders  the  items 
to  the  public 

Saul  Slmkln.  president  of  the  company, 
br&sreed  to  an  Arizona  Republic  reporter  that 
"I  have  the  most  beautiful  operation  of  Its 
type  in  America  today  Sex  is  here  to  stav 

and  nobody  Is  ever  trolng  to  tell  me  what  *o 
print   over  " 

In  order  to  shake  up  the  brazen  activities 
of  operatorri  of  this  Kind  T  feel  the  subcom- 
mittee should  examine  whether  It  Is  feasible 
*o  pxpand  the  scope  if  subsection  ib)  by 
making  It  a  crime  to  print  or  manufacture 
lewd  material  If  'he  acru-sed  knows  or  In- 
tends that  such  material  will  be  deposited  In 
the  mall  or  transt>orted  In  commerce  In  %-lola- 
tlon  of  'he  statute 

The  next  amendment  X  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss aeain  Involves  the  Inherent  Constitu- 
tional validity  of  the  proposed  statute 

Mr  Chairman.  In  my  opinion  subsection 
'CI  of  the  proposed  Isw  Is  Incapable  <->f  pass- 
ing muster  In  the  courts 

This  provision  savs  that  Indecent  matter 
which  Is  sent  to  a  household  where  a  child 
resides  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
Intended  for  delivery  to  a  minor  An  ex- 
ception Is  granted  only  when  the  material 
Is  sent  In  an  envelope  or  wrapper  that  "com- 
pletely conceals  the  contents"  and  Is  "clearly, 
specifically,  and  personally  addressed  to  an 
adult  " 

Prankly.  Mr  Chairman.  I  cannot  ses  how 
the  courts  will  allow  the  lawmakers  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  the  bootstraps  In  this 
manner,  and  I  must  caution  the  subcom- 
mittee against  adopting  the  provision. 


It  mtiat  b«  remsmbsrsd  thAt  we  are  not 
talking  about  situations  where  the  dealer 
can  actually  see  the  customer.  Here  whers 
the  business  Is  conducted  through  the  maiu 
or  In  Interstate  commsrce.  the  distributor 
does  not  se«  who  his  customer  Is. 

Therefore,  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
knowing  the  age  of  the  person  who  opens  the 
mall  unless  there  Is  additional,  reasonable 
proof  of  this  presumed  fact. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  must  inquire,  how  is  the 
sender  supposed  to  keep  up  the  running  ac- 
count of  each  birth  and  change  in  age  of 
family  members  that  he  must  be  aware  of  in 
order  to  know  at  which  homes  children  are 
residing?  And.  if  a  minor  does  live  at  a  resi- 
dence where  a  dealer  sends  hla  product  ran 
It  fairly  be  said  that  the  item  is  designed 
for  delivery  to  him  If  he  is  only  ten  months 
old? 

There  Is  only  one  conceivable  way  in  which 
subsection  ici  might  make  sense  and  -hat 
'tepends  on  whether  It  will  meet  the  cri-.-ria 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  statutory 
presumptions.  On  the  basis  of  the  high  court 
decision  In  the  recent  case  of  Leary  v  Vnuei 
States  (89  S  Ct  1533).  I  fear  that  sui,.,ec. 
tlon  1  c  I  will  not  make  It. 

The  Court  announced  in  Leary  that  It  vi\\ 
not  uphold  a  statutory  presumption  ur.'.ess 
the  presumed  fact  Is  more  likely  than  n>  t  to 
result  from  the  proved  fact. 

Applying  this  test  to  subsection  (ci  the 
proved  fact  would  be  that  lewd  materia)  -x&s 
sent  to  a  home  where  a  child  resides  The 
presumed  fact  would  be  that  the  product 
was  meant  to  be  delivered  to  the  child 

In  order  for  this  to  be  a  rational  infer- 
ence. It  must  t>e  shown  that  most  mai:ingg 
and  Interstate  shipments  of  smut  are  In  fact 
received  by  persons  who  are  younger  than  18. 
Next  It  must  be  shown  that  most  dpilen 
In  smut  are  aware  of  this  fact  and  ha\i>  de- 
duced that  unless  their  product  Is  mailed  In 
the  exact  form  described  In  subsection  ci 
It  will  be  delivered  to  a  child 

Mr  Chairman,  after  a  long  study  of  exist- 
ing materials.  I  am  persuaded  that  "here 
simply  Is  not  ,iny  direct  or  clrcumst-i-  -lal 
data  available  from  which  either  of  l.ese 
conclusions  may  follow 

In  the  course  of  my  search  for  evlden:e  I 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  Bureau  <■'.  the 
Census,  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  learn  if  they  have  any  Infcrma- 
tlon  bearing  on  whether  most  smut  mai.  .md 
deliveries  are  intended  for  or  opened  by  chil- 
dren In  each  Instance  the  reply  was  negative 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  these  replies  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  statement 

The  result  Is  the  same  If  we  turn  to  prr.  .ite 
sources.  This  Is  the  conclusion  wh;.h  I 
reached  after  discussing  the  question  at 
length  with  officers  of  two  national  as.^  la- 
tlona  representing  firms  active  In  the  :n.ill 
advertising  Industry. 

.\galn.  I  must  report  that  the  response  was 
negative  Neither  the  Mall  Advertising  .-erv- 
Ice  Asaoclatlon  nor  the  Direct  Mall  Advertis- 
ing Association  knew  of  any  evidence  :rom 
which  It  may  be  concluded  that  most  -nail 
of  a  commercial  advertising  nature  Is  opened 
by  minors. 

In  fact,  the  only  Information  that  came  to 
light  points  the  opposite  way.  According  to  a 
National  Oonsumer  Survey  made  for  the  Di- 
rect Mall  Advertising  Association  In  1964. 
mall  advertisements  are  opened  by  the  he.id- 
of-the-famlly  In  75"^  of  Amerltan  homes. 
This  certainly  refutes  the  Idea  that  chi:<j.'en 
ojjen  most  of  such  mall. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  underline  for  the 
record  that  the  member  firms  of  these  'wo 
assoclauons  are  reputable  companies,  who 
refuse  to  hav«  anything  to  do  with  the  smut 
trade.  They  do  possess  a  world  of  expertise 
about  the  direct  advertising  field  and  have 
been  very  generous  in  helping  me  pursue  this 
Investigation. 
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Even  if  the  evidence  had  been  different, 
there  are  other  problems  which  might  crop 
Por  example.  I  suspect  that  the  United 
States  attorneys  would  be  hard  put  to  ex- 
niam  to  a  court  the  difference  between  the 
requirements  that  an  envelope  or  wrapper 
ue  clearly,  specifically,  and  personally"  ad- 
dressed. I  assume  that  for  an  envelope  to 
be  'personally"  addressed.  It  must  show  the 
mjne  of  the  person  to  whom  It  la  directed. 
But  what  reaaonable  distinctions  In  oon- 
siruotion   can   the   court   give    to   the   other 

terms' 

Webster's  defines  "specific  to  mean  pre- 
cse  or  "accurate."  Applying  this  tisage  to 
the  bill  would  mean  that  a  person  can  be 
liable  for  conviction  because  of  a  misspelled 
name  or  an  erroneous  initial. 

What  then  of  "clearly?"  I  wonder  what 
coiKd  be  more  clear  than  the  personal  name 
of  the  addressee.  In  his  search  for  a  distinct 
m'erpretatlon.  perhaps  the  Judge  looking 
over  this  word  will  decide  that  the  only 
meaning  left  open  la  for  all  envelopes  or 
wrappers  to  be  free  of  smudges  and  marks. 

In  any  event.  I  feel  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  ise  of  this  triumvirate  of  requirements 
Is  c>pen  to  challenge  on  the  ground  of  vague- 

.\Ir  Chairman,  the  final  amendment  that  I 
wish  to  propose  Is  the  Inclusion  of  a  pro- 
visi'  n  which  preserves  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion for  the  States  In  the  antl-obscenlty 
field 

Ihe  question  of  whether  Congress  Intenos 
to  •  .-cupy  the  field  to  the  exclusion  of  State 
and  local  laws  should  not  be  left  for  the 
cor.r's  to  Interpret.  Congress  has  chosen  to 
add  I  nonpreemptlon  feature  In  fifteen  of  the 
Feu'Tal  criminal  statutes  It  has  enacted  dur- 
inc  he  past  five  years,  and  I  suggest  that 
siniiiar  language  be  put  In  the  pending 
leg-.slatlon. 

Mr   Chairman.  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the 
record   a  list   Identifying  these  fifteen  stat- 
ute- 
Mr.   Chairman,   this   concludes   my   state- 
ment. 


MSH -FARMING  IN  ARKANSAS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  prob- 


ably the  fastest  growing  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  Arkansas  is  fish  farming.  Re- 
cently released  figures  show  that  gross 
sal.  ?  of  fish  produced  in  the  State  this 
year  toUled  $16.1  million. 

Government-supported  research  and 
tcciinical  aid  have  helped  to  make  this 
rai'.d  growth  possible  and  I  am  pleased 
to  Have  sponsored  and  supported  some 
of  the  legislation  which  brought  this 
about. 

I  i.sh  farming  was  still  virtually  un- 
kr.own  when  the  Fish  Farming  Experi- 
n.riital  Station  at  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  began 
np.  ration  in  1961.  Operated  by  the  De- 
pa:  iment  of  Interior,  work  at  the  station 
..^  concentrated  on  broad,  applied  re- 
.>-e;t;ch  to  obtain  practical  information 
or  the  raising  of  food  fish  and  bait  fish. 

A  .second  unit,  at  Kelso.  Ark.,  is  being 
ci'  eloped  to  test,  prove,  and  demon- 
.n::ue  research  findings  at  the  Stuttgart 
a;  d  Marion.  Ala.,  laboratories. 

Technical  assistance  provided  by  the 
.Motions'  staffs  has  been  a  major  factor 
ir.  the  development  of  fish  farming.  Ad- 
Mf'o  on  spawning,  stocking  rates,  feed- 
inn,  disease  control,  and  water  manage- 
ment are  provided  at  the  Stuttgart  lab- 
oratory. An  extension  biologist  answers 
'.(■quests  for  information  and  assistance. 
•■-  free  diagnostic  service  provides  assist- 
ance in  disease  control  problems  and  each 
year  a  training  course  is  provided  for 


State  and  Federal  biologists  whose  work 
is  related  to  fish  culture. 

Mr.  Leiand  DuVaU,  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  has  recently  written  an  article 
on  the  continuing  growth  of  commercial 
fish  farming,  particularly  catfish  farm- 
ing. It  is  an  unusual  and  rsu-e  pleasure 
these  days  to  be  able  to  report  some  ac- 
tivity that  is  going  well  and  in  which 
our  Government  Ls  playing  a  construc- 
tive and  useful  role. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  DuVall's  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Dec.  13.  1069] 
Cattish  Fakmino  Geowing  IUptdly 
(By  Leiand  DuVall) 
Even  though  "flfih  farming"  still  Is  an  un- 
identified business  species — no  one  seems  to 
know  whether  It  should  be  classified  as  ag- 
riculture or  recreation — there  Is  no  mistak- 
ing the  growth  rate.  Figures  released  this 
week  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  show 
that  fish  production  is  expanding  rapidly  and 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  fastest  growing  crop 
m  the  state. 

Dr.  Roy  Grlzzell,  SOS  biologist,  said  gross 
sales  of  fish  produced  In  Arkansas  this  year 
totaled  $16.1  million.  All  segments  of  the 
business  registered  significant  growth. 

Even  though  fish  has  not  gained  a  listing 
In  the  farm  crops  lor  which  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  keeps  figures,  the  $16.1  mil- 
lion in  sales  would  give  the  commodity  12th 
spot  In  the  standing.  Wheat,  which  Is  In  llth 
place,  had  sales  last  year  of  $16.5  million. 

Grlzzell's  figures  Indicate  that  fish  had  a 
value  almost  double  that  of  "farm"  chick- 
ens— not  to  be  confused  with  commercial 
broilers — for  which  sales  were  $8.8  million. 
Tomatoes  for  the  fresh  market  were  valued 
at  $4.3  minion  and  stood  13th:  oats  ranked 
next  m  line  with  $3.1  million  and  corn  was 
15th  at  $2.4  million.  Hogs  ranked  10th,  Just 
above  wheat,  at  $18.9  million  and  the  present 
expansion  rate  in  fish  would  indicate  that 
the  product  might  move  up  to  that  spot  in 
a  couple  of  years. 

The  report  showed  that  394  conunerclal 
producers  shared  the  sales.  Total  land  area 
devoted  to  all  types  of  flah  farming  rose  to 
29,110  acres  from  22,782  acres  In  1968. 

Commercial  catfish  production  expanded 
faster  than  any  other  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  land  area  used  for  the  "crop"  In- 
creased 80  percent  to  10.749  acres  and  gross 
sales  rose  from  $3.1  million  to  $4.5  million. 
Sales  of  catfish  alone — If  the  Statistical  Re- 
porting Service  chooses  to  break  the  figures 
down  to  species — would  have  ranked  13th, 
slightly  above  the  volume  of  tomato  sales. 

Minnow  production  still  accounts  for  a 
major  part  of  the  Income  and  sales  this  year 
totaled  $9.1  million  from  18.361  acres,  com- 
pared with  $7.3  million  from  16,844  acres  last 
year.  The  value  of  minnow  sales  exceeded 
that  of  farm  chickens. 

The  production  of  catfish  fingerllngs  for 
stocking  purposes  also  expanded  significantly 
this  year.  The  sales  volume  was  $2.4  million 
from  1,602  acres,  compared  with  $1.5  million 
from  1,025  acres  In  1968. 

Lincoln  Is  the  leading  fish  producing 
county  in  Arkansas.  This  year,  the  county 
had  1937  acres  stocked  to  catfish  and  369 
acres  in  minnow  production.  Por  minnows 
alone,  Lonoke  County  was  the  leader  with 
10,213  acres  stocked  to  the  crop.  Ashley 
County  had  889  acres  In  catfish  production 
and  Lawrence  County  grew  the  crop  on  677 
acres. 

Six  catfish  processing  facilities  are  in  oper- 
ation In  Arkansas  and  Grlzzell  said  all  except 
one  of  them  were  Installed  in  the  last  14 
months. 


The  rapid  expansion  of  catfish  production 
can  be  attributed  to  the  oldest  of  all  eco- 
nomic reasons:  The  demand  simply  exceeds 
the  supply  and  growers  are  struggling  to  re- 
store the  balance. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  business  have 
warned  repeatedly  that  fish  farming  is  not  a 
short-cut  to  riches.  The  initial  Investment 
can  be  rather  large  and  the  growing  and  mar- 
keting process  can  encounter  hazards.  At 
this  point  In  the  development  many  ques- 
tions still  are  unanswered  and  many  prob- 
lems have  not  been  solved.  Relatively  little 
work  has  been  done  on  breeding  and  science 
of  genetics  has  not  been  applied  on  a  signifi- 
cant scale  to  the  task  of  Improving  fish.  It 
seems  fair  to  say  that  fish  farmers  still  are 
producing  "wild"  catfish  that  are  not  sig- 
nificantly different  from  those  that  live  in 
streams  and  lakes  around  the  state. 

At  this  point,  however,  no  one  can  predict 
accurately  Just  how  many  clean,  high-qual- 
ity dressed  catfish  could  be  sold  in  the  re- 
gional and  national  market.  All  the  pro- 
ducers know  is  that  they  have  encountered 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  harvests 
and  many  markets  still  cannot  be  supplied. 
So  long  as  this  condition  exists,  we  can 
expect  catfish  production  to  continue  to 
expand. 


THE  AMENDED  PAY  BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  latfi  on  Fri- 
day evening  the  Senate  passed  the 
amended  pay  bill  for  the  postal  workers 
and  the  classified  civil  service  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee).  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  <Mr.  Fong>,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  committee.  I  wish  to 
commend  these  two  able  Senators  for  the 
long,  devoted,  and  intelligent  effort  that 
they  made  to  work  out  a  compromise  bill 
which  gives  prospect  of  a  salary  adjust- 
ment at  once  where  it  is  so  sorely  needed, 
and  a  promise  of  a  further  adjustment  on 
the  first  of  July  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  Civil  Service  and  postal  employees  up 
to  comparability. 

It  was  necessary  to  compromise  the  bill 
in  order  to  avoid  a  threatened  presiden- 
tial veto.  Of  course,  we  are  not  certain 
now  that  a  veto  has  been  avoided,  but  the 
bUl   has   been  brought   into   a   position 
where  it  is  believed  that  the  President 
will   now  accept  it.  The  adjustment  is 
made  largely  at  the  lower-income  levels, 
where   the  impact  of   inflation  is  most 
severe.    Most   important,   the   classified 
Civil  Service  has  been  included  to  avoid 
the  criticism   of   discrimination   of   one 
classification  of  workers  against  another 
classification.  Although  the  amount  in- 
volved for  each  of  the  workers  is  far  too 
small,  and  I  certainly  would  have  sup- 
ported a  greater  increase.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  the  best  we  can  get  without  a 
Presidential  veto.  It  is  more  important  to 
get  a  pay  raise  through  than  to  try  to 
gain  a  political  advantage  of  quarreling 
about  who  cut  off  the  increase.  So  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  chairman  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and  com- 
mend them  highly. 


OIL  ISSUES 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  long  time  the  oil 
industry  is  going  to  have  some  of  its 
many  subsidies  examined  and  changed. 
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Congress  has  modified,  albeit  in  a  minor 
way.  some  of  the  oil  mdustr>''s  tax  sub- 
sidies and  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Control  apparently  is  going 
to  modify  the  oU  import  quota  program 
subsidy. 

I  think  it  Is  important  that  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  Issues  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed changes  and.  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  series  of  articles  by 
David  FYancls  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  These 
articles  were  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  which  has  a  well-de- 
ser\'ed  reputation  for  fairness; 

When  the  pressure  comes  from  the  oil 
Industry-  to  protect  lUs  many  .subsidies  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  with  all  the  facts, 
not  just  the  facts"  from  those  who  are 
seeking  to  retain  their  subsidies  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer  and 
consumer  I  commend  the.se  articles  as 
being  fair  and  impartial  and  urge  that 
they  be  read  by  even,"  Senator  because, 
as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here,  the  pro- 
ponenus  of  oil  subsidies  will  be  inundating 
Congress  and  the  Nation  with  carefully 
prepared. presentation.^  of  th->se  •facts" 
they  care  to  recognize  I  ask  that  every- 
one compare  the  fact^s.  measured  and 
quantified  in  these  articles,  with  the  emo- 
tional arguments  of  national  .security, 
and  .so  forth,  of  the  oil  subsidy  seekers 
After  comparing  the.se  two  fact  sheets." 
I  think  only  one  conclusion  can  be 
reached 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 
Sen.\te  Liberals  Zero  In  'iv  T\x  Loopholes 

OP    On.    IS'DVSTRY 

(  By  David  R    Francis  I 

Washington — There  was  no  room  for  late- 
comers in  the  Senate  Fln.^.nce  Committee 
hearing  room  Oct  1  It  was  jammed  with  oil 
lobbyists  and  other  observers 

The  topic  of  a  long  parade  of  witnesses 
was  taxes  on  oil  nnd  £;as  production 

They  were  :i  concerned  lot  Not  since  cre- 
ation of  the  '.U-depletlon  allowance  In  1926 
has  there  been  such  .^  strong  possibility 
that  the  oil  industrv  will  lose  a  portion  of 
Its  extraordinary  tax  privileges. 

"This  is  the  first  time  we  are  really  look- 
ing down  their  throats  ."  quipped  Mar- 
tin Lobel.  legislative  assistant  to  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Pro.xmire     Di   of  Wisconsin 

Senator  Proxmire  is  one  of  a  group  of  lib- 
eral senators  attempting  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  tax  loopholes  benefiting  the  oil  Indus- 
try 

In  testimony  to  the  Finance  Committee 
Sept  30,  he  described  the  tax  privileges  of 
the  Oil  Industry  as  the  most  glaring  inequi- 
ties in  the  entire  tax  structure  " 

Even  the  oil  industry  expects  to  see  its 
taxes  go  up  One  oil  lobbyist  guessed  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  might  reduce 
the  infamous  J7\,  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance to  23' J  percent  The  House  has  alreadv 
passed  legislation  trimming  It  to  20  percent 

THREE-TIER    ALLOWANCE 

The  ringleaders"  of  the  liberals  In  the 
Senate.  Sn  addition  to  Mr  Proxmire.  are 
Sens  Edward  W  Brooke  Ri  of  Massachu- 
setts, Edward  M  Kennedy  (Di  of  Mass.i- 
chusetts.  George  McGovern  (Di  of  South 
Dakota.  Thomas  J  Mclntyre  iD)  of  New 
Hampshire.  Walter  P  Mondale  iDi  of  Min- 
nesota. Edmund  S  Muskie  .Di  of  Maine 
Gaylord  Nelson  Di  of  Wisconsin.  Claiborne 
Pell  iD)  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Stephen  M. 
Young  iD)  of  Ohio. 


They  have  propoiwd  a  three- tier  depletion 
allowance  This  would  allow  the  full  27  5 
percent  depletion  allowance  on  the  first  $5 
million  of  gross  income  from  oil  and  gas 
pro{>ertie8.  21  percent  on  the  gross  income 
:rom  tS  to  $10  nillllon.  and  15  percent  for 
everything  over  »10  million 

The  goal  of  this  proposiil  is  to  protect 
the  small,  independent  oil  prc)ducers  They 
have  been  doing  most  domestic  exploration. 
U  the  continental  .shelf  and  Alaska  are  ex- 
cluded 

.^t  the  same  time,  stated  Senator  Prox- 
mire. it  would  require  the  major  oil  com- 
panies that  have  been  enjoying  fantastic 
profits  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  bur- 
den." 

ASSOCtATXON    SPLIT    HINTED 

Cleverly,  this  proposal  also  has  split  the 
oil  industry  It  has  received  the  backing  of 
the  Kansas  Independent  Oil  iS;  Gas  Associa- 
tion, the  se<-ond  largest  state  association  of 
independents  with    1300  members 

The  even  more  Important  .association  in 
Texas,  the  I'exas  Independent  Producers  and 
Royalty  Owners  A.ssjx^'.atlon.  has  'aken  no 
position  on  the  Proxmire  pr(>p<j.s;il  It  is  re- 
portedly split  Some  of  Its  members  .ire  exec- 
utives with  major  oil  oompaiues  .ind  would 
naturally  oppose  such  a  sliding  scale 

With  this  division  in  the  oil  industry  and 
'he  enormous  pressures  on  Congress  for  tax 
reform,  .Senator  Proxmires  otflce  reckons  his 
proposal  already  has  the  solid  backing  of  34 
senators  TVenty  other  senators  are  ranked 
.IS  flc>ubtful  "  .And  the  remaining  46  are  not 
rieceasarlly  all  opposed  So  his  prop<jsal  .has  a 
chance 

.Mr  Lobel  figures  it  depends  partially  upon 
what  the  Finance  Committee  proposes  If 
the  committee  outs  back  the  depletion  allow- 
ance by  ,1  modest  amount — say  to  23  5  per- 
cent— it  may  present  a  low  enough  protUe  ' 
that  Senate  liberals  will  have  a  more  difficult 
time  cutting  it  further 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  Sen.  Ru.ssell  B  Long  iDi  of  Louisiana 
With  major  oil  interests  .ictive  in  his  state, 
the  Southern  Senator  is  an  open  defender  of 
the  status  quo  in  oil  taxation.  He  is  expected 
to  work  for  .as  small  a  reduction  m  the  fed- 
eral tax  privileges  a»  he  thinks  possible 

A  majority  of  his  ct>mmittee  m  the  p.ast 
has  v(Jted  against  reduction  of  depletion  al- 
lowances 

OPPOSITION    RECALLED 

Only  three  of  the  13  committee  members 
who  were  in  the  Senate  m  1964  when  the 
last  vote  on  the  oil-depletion  allowance  was 
taken,  voted  against  depletion  They  are 
Abraham  A  RibicofT  iD)  of  Connecticut. 
Albert  Gore  iDi  of  Tennessee,  and  John  J 
Williams  iR)  of  Delaware 

Senator  Long  personally  has  financial  in- 
terests in  various  oU  Investments  But  he 
maintains  that  tnese  personal  interests  par- 
allel the  interests  of  his  state 

Noting  that  the  gas-and-oU  industry  is  the 
largest  employer  m  Louisiana,  he  said  in  a 
Senate  speech  last  year  U  I  were  against 
the  Oil  ftnri  gas  industry.  I  suppose  I  c(juld 
expect  the  strongest  kind  of  opp.jsition.  be- 
cause after  all.  that  industrv  involved  a  lot 
of  jobs  and  a  lot  of  investments  in  the  state  ' 

Senator  Long  has  promised  to  rep-rt  the 
tax-reform  bill  out  of  committee  by  the  end 
of  this  month  But  the  seven  Republicans  on 
the  17-man  panel  are  reportedly  opposed  to 
that  schedule,  hoping  to  delay  the  bill  until 
1970 

In  any  event,  when  it  does  reach  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Mr  Proxmire  is  expected  to 
offer  his  proposal  .as  an  ixmendment 

Then  a  new  test  of  the  power  of  the  oil 
lobby,  once  regarded  .is  one  of  the  most 
powerful   In   Washington,   will   occur. 

.\ccording  to  the  Congressional  Quarterly, 
oil  companies  have  spent  more  than  $500,000 
on  a  newspaper-advertising  campaign  to  try 
to  convince  the  American  people  that  the  oil 
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industry    pays    its    fair    share    of    taxes   and 
that  oil  imports  quotas  are  Justified 

With  the  disappearance  from  the  Senat* 
t)f  some  of  the  oil  industry's  most  powerful 
protectors-  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  Sam  Rav. 
burn,  and  former  Sen  Robert  Kerr  of  oitla! 
homa-the  oil  interests  must  seek  more  pub" 
He  support  But  the  oil-depletion  allowance 
has  become  such  a  symbol  of  tax  pr.v:;ej, 
the  .idvertislng  campaign  undoubtedly  aces 
rough  going  m  changing  peoples  minds 

How   -Tex   SMrrn"  Held   His  Income  Tax 

TO   $397 

I  By  David  R    Francis) 

Washington  —This  is  an  actual  case  from 
the  files  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  \ 
taxpayer,  let's  call  him  "Tex  Smith. '•  has  an 
income  of  $924,722  one  year.  But  he  paid  onlr 
$397  in  taxes  ' 

That's  the  same  amount  of  taxes  a  single 
man  with  a  salary  of  $3,400  would  pay 

How  did  Tex  manage  to  pay  only  04  per- 
cent of  his  Income  in  taxes? 

Primarily,  he  took  advantage  of  the  t-xcess 
percentage  depletion  allowance  on  his  oil  and 
gas  operations 

Tex  declared  a  salary  of  $50,000.  dividends 
of  $1,022,312.  interest  of  $676,  capital  gains  of 
$26,519,  .i  farm  profit  of  $10,683.  and  .i  low 
of  $185,468  on  his  oil  and  pas  operatl,  -.is  be- 
fore excess  depletion. 

PERSONAL     DEDVCTIONS 

However,  excess  p>ercentage  depletion  for 
Tex  amounted  to  $862,042  And  he  h.ui  per- 
sonal deductions  such  as  contribution';  in- 
terest, state  and  local  taxes,  and  medtc.il  bills 
totaling  $41,141. 

As  a  result.  Tex  made  a  contrlbut:  n  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  of  only  $31.;  that 
year. 

Here's  another  example  of  the  impact  of 
tax  loopholes  for  the  oil  industry  Atlanuc 
Richfield  Company  earned  over  $465  million 
between  1964  ,ind  1967.  Yet  it  did  r.ot  pay 
1  cent  In  federal  income  taxes. 

■  Imagine."  exclaimed  .Sen  William  ITox- 
mlre  rDi  of  Wisconsin  at  Senate  Finance 
Connmittee  hearings  last  we«k,  "gigantic 
Atlantic  Richfield  paid  less  In  federal  in- 
come taxes  than  the  Janitor  who  cleaned 
this  room  last  night!" 

It  Is  this  type  of  extreme  case  that  arouses 
the  emotions  of  ordinary  middle-class  ,ind 
poor  taxpayers.  It  appears  enormously  un- 
fair. 

Yet.  Without  blushing,  the  oil  industrv  de- 
fends these  loopholes  as  necessary  incen- 
tives for  assuring  the  nation  adequate  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  nas  It  argues  that  .-tate  and 
local  taxes  m.ike  the  industry's  total  t.ixes 
■ibout  average  lor  all  industry. 

Critics,  In  effect,  t«rm  these  defenses  rub- 
bish" Some  say  the  incentives  .ire  s  .  cen- 
erous  they  have  attracted  an  excos.sive 
amount  of  capital  into  the  oil  industrv  They 
maintain  there  could  be  much  cheaper  -.vays 
of  providing  incentives  for  oil  exploration. 
And  they  dispute  the  tax  claims  of  the  In- 
dustry. 

These  arguments  will  be  discussed  m  more 
deuiil  in  subsequent  articles  in  this  series 

First  look  .It  the  cost  of  the  oil  and  ^as 
loopholes  to  federal  revenues  Former  C:  dcr- 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  .Stanley  S  Surrey 
called  these  "tax  expenditures" — government 
expenditures  made  through  the  mcome-ux 
system 

For  all  extractive  Industries — oil  and  jtas 
p!u5  the  mining  Industry — the  revenue  loss 
to  the  .American  taxpiiyer  as  a  result  of  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  was  $13  bil- 
lion in  1968 

Mos.  of  this  Ux  expenditure  benefited  the 
oil  and  gas  industry 

CAPITAL    COSTS    RECLASSIFIED 

Another  loophole  permits  certain  capital 
costs  ueces.sarv  to  brine;  a  mineral  deposit 
Into   production   to  be   deducted   .is  current 
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expenses  rather  than  spread  over  the  useful 
life  of  the  property.  This  cost  another  $300 
niilUon. 

State  Senator  Proxmire:  "This  money  was 
spent  by  the  American  taxpayers  Just  as 
surely  as  if  Congress  had  appropriated  the 
money— with  only  one  important  difference: 
No  one  examined  the  expenditure  to  see  who 
was  getting  it  and  whether  it  was  worth  the 

cost" 

This  year,  a  Treasury  study  indicates,  the 
bftclc-(l<x)r  .spending  of  these  two  loopholes 
tti'.l  amount  to  $1.7  billion. 

mat  is  some  three  times  what  was  budg- 
eted in  H.scal  1969  for  federal  law  enforce- 
ment It  Is  15  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
running  the  federal  Judicial  system.  3  times 
tlie  budgeted  amount  lor  school-lunch  and 
foixl-stamp  programs,  and  5  limes  as  much 
as  IS  budgeted  for  low-rent  public  housing. 

ADVANTAGES    ITEMIZED 

The  more  important  tax  advantages  pro- 
vided the  oil  industry  are  these: 

;     Intangible  drilling  costs. 

I'hese  include  such  costs  of  developing  a 
well  as  wa,jes.  fuel,  repairs,  hauling  sup- 
plies, and  other  expenses  that  do  not  have 
a  -alvage  value.  I'hese  "intangibles"  may  be 
deducted   Irom  gross  revenues  the  first  year. 

In  other  industries,  firms  must  capitalize 
.-uch  expenses  and  wTite  them  off  over  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

,    Percentage  depletion. 

Huslne'ses  in  the  extractive  industries  may 
deduct  .1  fiat  percentage  of  gross  revenues  of 
each  property  before  paying  taxes,  unless 
thl.-^  figure  totals  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  net  income  of  the  property  before  de- 
ducting the  depletion  allowance.  In  the  case 
o;  the  oil  and  gas  Industry,  this  percentage 
Is  -7  5  percent  It  ranges  down  to  5  percent 
for  other  minerals. 

Unlike  ordinary  depreciation  on  machines 
and  buildings  in  other  industries,  the  deple- 
tion allowance  goes  on  as  long  as  the  life  of 
the  mine  or  well  even  when  It  far  exceeds 
c.'.tjital  costs. 

There  are  other  tax  gimmicks  that  are 
used   by  oilmen.  Heres  an  example. 

<uppose  a  corporation  derives  all  its  In- 
(■■jmc  from  an  oil  well,  a  gusher  that  pro- 
duced revenues  of  $1  million  the  first  year. 
But  It  was  deep  and  cost  $800,000  to  drill. 

Intangible  expenses  amounted  to  $700,000. 
Pr-'duction  expenses  were  $20,000.  These  are 
nnmediately  deducted  from  the  revenues, 
K'.iving  $280,000  in  profits. 

The  oil  company  would  not  pay  Income 
taxes  on  $280,000  He  would  pay  them  on 
5140.000 

OIL  SOLID  IN   ADVANCE 

This  Is  because  of  the  50  percent  net- 
income  limit  on  the  depletion  allowance. 
Without  this  limit  his  depletion  allowance 
would  have  been  $275,000 

Tins  being  a  waste  of  a  pood  tax  break. 
the  tAx  lawyer  uses  a  technique  known  as 
■carved  out"  production  payments  to  save 
more  tax  money. 

He  knows  that  next  year,  assuming  reve- 
nues of  $1  million  again  and  production  ex- 
penses of  $20,000.  the  oil  company  could  take 
'he  full  percentage  depletion  allowance  of 
^275.0000  Its  taxable  income  would  be 
^705.000 

So  it  sells  most  of  the  second  year's  pro- 
duction In  advance,  during  the  first  year. 
Thus  It  boosts  its  first -year  revenues  to,  say, 
«1  9  million,  from  which  can  be  deducted 
>720.000  of  Intangibles  and  operating  ex- 
penses   This  leaves  a  net  income  of  $1,180,- 

000. 

On  this,  the  tax  lawyer  can  claim  the 
lull  depletion  allowance  of  $522,500,  since 
'he  50  percent  celling  amounts  to  $590,000. 

Next  vear  the  oil  company  will  have  rela- 
tivelv  little  income  and  it  can  claim  against 
this  Its  full  operating  cwts.  In  some  cases — 
not  this  example--  the  result  might  even  be 
a  loss. 


A  Treasury  study  under  the  aegis  of  Mr. 
Surrey  asserted  that  this  gimmick  "produced 
tax  benefits  that  are  far  in  excess  of  the  ad- 
vantage  Congress  intended   to  grant." 

The  comment  also  applies  to  an  even  more 
complex  form  of  production  payment  called 
the  "ABC  deal." 

Other  tax  provisions,  such  as  foreign  tax 
credits,  are  involved  in  the  current  contro- 
versy over  tax  reform.  They  apply  to  other 
companies  besides  those  in  the  oil  and  gas 
industrv. 


Does  Oil  Pay  Its  Share  in  Taxes? 
(By  David  R.  Francis) 

WASHINGTON. — Sincc  July  the  oil  industry 
has  spent  more  than  $500,000  to  persuade  the 
public  that  the  percentage-depletion  tax 
loophole  Is  Justified. 

The  money  has  been  poured  into  a  series 
of  advertisements  In  135  newspapers  across 
the  country. 

One  of  the  key  arguments  In  the  ads  is  that 
the  total  taxes  of  the  oil  industry— federal, 
state,  and  local — are  more  than  proportionate 
to  those  paid  by  other  industries. 

But  are  they? 

The  ads  are  carefully  worded.  Says  one: 
"The  oil  industry  pays  not  a  smaller  but 
about  a  20  percent  greater  share  of  its  gross 
revenues  In  direct  federal,  state,  and  local 
taxes  than  the  average  for  all  industry.  And 
that  doesn't  Include  the  heavy  gasoline  taxes 
you  pay  at  the  pump." 

This  figure  was  obtained  from  a  study  by 
the  Petroleum  Industry  Research  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  New  York.  It  is  financed  by  the 
oil  industry,  with  seven  independent  oil 
marketers  on  Its  board. 

TAXES    TALLIED 

The  study  found  that  in  1966  the  industry 
paid  a  total  of  $2.5  billion  in  domestic  taxes. 
These  Include  federal  income,  state  income, 
severance  and  production,  property  and  ad 
valorem,  payroll,  pipeline,  and  miscellane- 
ous. 

The  figures,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  are 
probably  reasonably  accurate. 

But  then  the  foundation  study  compared 
these  tax  totals  with  gross  domestic  reven- 
ues of  the  oil  industry. 

"That,"  says  Martin  Lobel,  legislative  as- 
sistant to  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D)  of  Wis- 
consin, "Is  really  fallacious.  It  is  very  mis- 
leading." 

Adds  Arthur  W.  Wright,  economics  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Amherst:  "It  is  an 
irrelevant  thing  to  compare." 

COIUPAHISON    USED 

According  to  these  two.  the  proper  com- 
parison would  be  the  proportion  total  taxes 
are  of  domestic  net  revenues  when  these  net 
revenues  are  computed  "with  ordinary  cost 
depletion. 

Gross  revenues  are  the  return  from  total 
sales,  investments,  fees.  etc.  By  using  this 
comparison,  the  level  of  taxation  for  the  oil 
industry  appears  to  match  that  of  other  in- 
dustries. 

Net  revenues  equal  gross  revenues  minus 
the  ordinary  costs  of  doing  business  (operat- 
ing income  before  taxes) . 

Although  admitting  that  the  federal  tax 
"burden  is  relatively  low,  the  foundation 
study  maintains  that  total  domestic  taxes 
averaged  5.1  cents  per  dollar  of  gross  rev- 
enue for  the  years  1964  and  1965.  The  tax 
burden  for  all  United  States  business  corpo- 
rations was  about  4.5  cents  per  dollar  of 
gross  revenue  In  both  these  years. 

Professor  Wright  likened  this  comparison 
to  ranking  an  industry  on  its  profit  margin 
on  sales.  FYom  an  Investor's  standpoint,  the 
only  useful  comparison  is  profit  as  a  per- 
centage return  on  net  worth  or  investment. 
Chain  food  stores,  for  Instance,  received 
only  a  1.1  percent  return  on  sales  last  year, 
but  a  11.5  percent  return  on  net  worth.  They 


depend  on  high  turnover  and  low  margins 
on  salee  for  their  profits. 

By  comparison,  the  oil  Industry  has  a  very 
high  percentage  return  on  sales.  According 
to  figures  of  First  NaUonal  City  Bank.  It  got 
9  percent  In  1968.  Drug  companies  got  9.5 
percent.  Mining  companies  (which  also  en- 
Joy  percentage  depletion)  got  12.6  percent 
and  public  utilities  13  percent. 

All  other  industries  had  a  lesser  return  on 
sales.   The   average  was  5.4   percent. 

The  oil  industry's  high  profit  on  sales  Is 
a  result  of  its  relatively  low  unit  labor  costs. 
Since  taxes  are  to  some  extent  based  on 
profits,  oil  Industry's  taxation  over  gross 
revenue  figure  works  ouc  relatively  high. 

This  correspondent  has  not  been  able  to 
find  any  study  which  compares  total  domes- 
tic taxes  and  net  domestic  revenues  for  the 
oil  industry. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task.  Most  interna- 
tional oil  companies  do  not  separate  their 
domestic  and  foreign  revenues  in  their  pub- 
lic financial  statements.  The  Petroleum  In- 
dustry Research  Foundation  had  to  get  these 
figures  In  confidence. 

CASH    FLOW    PROVIDED 

Oil  companies  do,  however,  keep  two  sets 
of  books.  They  use  one  for  tax  purposes  and 
a  second  set  for  public  consumption.  In  the 
public  statistics,  they  use  ordinary  deple- 
tion 

Mr.  Lobel  worked  out  the  total  tax  bur- 
den— federal,  state  and  foreign  severance, 
production,  and  property  taxes — of  Atlantic 
Richfield  It  came  to  27  1  percent  of  net  in- 
come in  1967. 

That  compares  with  Just  the  federal  tax 
borne  by  the  average  manufacturing  com- 
pany of  more  than  40  percent.  They  too  pay 
state  and  local  taxes. 

Atlantic  Richfield  paid  no  federal  taxes  in 
1967.  This  makes  it  exceptional  among  the 
major  oil  companies.  Yet  it  seems  unlikely 
that  other  oil  companies  pay  more  In  total 
taxes  as  a  proportion  of  net  revenues  than 
other  industries,  considering  the  low  level  of 
federal  taxation. 

Senator  Proxmire  asserts  that  the  oil  In- 
dustry pays  less  in  total  taxes  than  most 
industries  pay  in  federal  taxes  alone. 

Relatively  low  taxation  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  oil  Industry  makes 
extraordinary  profits,  though  it  does  provide 
huge  cash  flows.  With  this  money  the  indus- 
try has  been  able  to  expand  rapidly  into  the 
cliemical  industry,  and  the  majors  have 
bought  up  many  of  the  Independents. 

INVESTMENTS    INVOLVED 

But  pro.lts  in  1968.  as  measured  by  First 
National  City  Bank,  were  12.9  percent  of 
net  worth.  "That  is  slightly  less  than  the 
13.1  percent  for  total  manufacturing. 

This,  however,  does  not  surprise  the  econ- 
omist. Prof  Walter  J.  Mead,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  California. 
Santa  Barbara,  told  a  Senate  antitrust  sub- 
committee last  spring: 

"The  effect  of  favored  tax  treatment  is 
to  reduce  tax  costs  for  oil  companies  rela- 
tive to  firms  in  other  industries.  These  meas- 
ures taken  together  substantially  raise  the 
expected  after-tax  profit  rates  on  oil-in- 
dustry exploration  and  development  Invest- 
ments in  what  would  otherwise  be  sub- 
marginal  uses  of  scarce  capital.  Investment 
in  petroleum  exploration  and  development 
is  indeed  expanded  to  the  point  where  the 
after-tax  return  is  approximately  equal  to 
that  which  may  be  obtained  on  alternative 
uses  of  capital.  .  .  ." 

The  question  is  whether  these  tax  subsi- 
dies misallocate  investment  resources. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry pays  less  federal  taxes  than  industry 
as  a  whole.  A  Treasury  study  found  that  in 
1965  the  oil  industry  paid  21.1  percent  of  its 
total  net  income  to  the  United  States  and 
foreign  governments  In  taxes.  That  com- 
pares   with    37.5    percent    for    all    Industry. 
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And  that  total  Industry  ag\ir«  would  b« 
dragged  down  slightly  by  the  Inclualon  of 
tb«  oil  Industry  in  it. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  reports  that 
only  44  to  51  percent  of  the  oil  industry's 
actual  income  (depending  on  how  one  tre*ta 
the  tax  loophole*)  Is  considered  to  be  tax- 
able Income  That  cocnp&rea  with  an  aver- 
age of  97  percent  for  all  manufacturing 
concerns,  excluding  the  reflnlng  industry 

"on.    VTATYB"    MNKTlr 

To  the  extent  that  citizens  of  Ttsmm. 
Oklahoma.  Louisiana,  and  California,  the 
chief  oil  states,  benefit  from  the  tax  loop- 
holes, they  are  being  subsidized  indirectly  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  states  with  little  or  no 
oil  production 

Knowing  this,  oil-state  congressmen  aren't 
about  to  give  up  the  depletion  allowance 
and  other  loopholes  without  a  tight 

And  the  oil  industry  benefiting  from  tax 
loopholes  worth  about  tl  7  billion  a  year  to 
It  and  other  extractive  industries,  figures 
•500. OOO  of  defensive  advertising  a  sound 
Investment 

Like  many  advertising  claims,  however  the 
oil  Industry's  ads  may  be  factually  the  truth, 
but  not  the  whole  truth 

Crtti^cb  Stroces  Sp.^ucs — On.  Pmms  Dhtnd 
.    SccrarTY  Rolb 
I  By  David  R    Prancls  i 

Waskinctokt  —When  the  oil  industry  de- 
fends  :t8  federal  tax  privileges,  its  ke>  Argu- 
ment ts  that  they  serve  to  promote  national 
security 

Thus  It  was  a  major  shock  to  the  industry 
last  winter  when  a  Tresksurv-sponaored  study 
concluded,  m  effect,  that  the  percentage- 
depletion  allowance  :ind  the  expensing  >f  in- 
tangibles are  a  waate  ..f  federal  tAx  expendi- 
tures Any  increase  In  security,  '.he  study 
indicated,  is  marginal 

The  study  by  the  CONSAD  Research  Cor- 
poration irf  Pittsburvfh  I  .  wTifi  first  rKerred  to 
in  supplementary  nxaterial  to  ttie  tax-reform 
studlee  and  proposals  of  the  Treasury  under 
President  Johnson 

The  rreasury-  tax-reform  studies  were 
never  endorsed  by  President  Johnson  but 
they  were  r..rwarded  to  Congress  and  printed 
Feb   5 

COMMm-BK    SET    fP 

The  press  then  smoked  out  the  CONSAD 
reporr.  using  the  Freedom  .f  Information 
Act  It  was  printed  by  Congrfwa  March  11  as 
the  fourth  volume  nf  the  Treasury  tax- 
reform  stadles 

Immediately  the  oil  industry,  through  'he 
Mld-Contlnent  Oil  and  Gas  .Association,  set 
■ip  a  committee  of  economists  and  e-ono- 
metnclans  to  review  the  rep<irt  By  April  25 
t.'^e  association  submitted  Its  critique  to  Rep 
Wilbur  D  .Mills  .D>  A  .Arkan^a*  chairman  of 
the  Hou.se  Comnuttee  on  Ways  and  Means 

The  critique  concluded  tiiat  the  CONSAD 
rep.jri  could  be  given   'no  .redence 

In  turn,  the  41-page  Mid-Continent 
critique  came  under  fire.  Dr  William  A 
Steger  president  >f  CONSAD.  'M\a  this  cor- 
respondent he  regardfKl  the  critique  as 
unprofefislona;  ■  He  .idUed  that  it  la  so 
replepte  with  inconsistencies  .uid  out-of- 
context  references  'Oiat  It  appears  'x,  be  an 
outright  attempt  to  (.bfusoate  confuse,  and 
mislead   ' 

Government  officials  .say  the  Mld-Contl- 
nent critique  ;s    "nlt-plcklng  ' 

A  prominent  oll-lndustry  economist  ad- 
mitted privately  that  the  critique  was  'not 
very  impressive  " 

INDUSTRY    COrNSELED 

Dr  Arthur  W  Wright,  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
told  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Oct  1 
"It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  this  task  force 
[the  Mld-Contlnent  economists]  did  not  at- 
tempt to  .set  forth  a  reasoned  Justification  of 
the    petroleum    Industry's    traditional    argu- 


ments In  favor  of  percentage  depletion  and 
oth«r  special  t«z  benefits  enjoyed  by  the 
Industry  " 

Ppofesaor    Wright    held    th»t    rather    th*n 

merely   criticizing   the   CONSAD   report,   the 

Industry  should  accept  a  major  share  of  the 

burden  of  proof"  that  the  tax  benefits  are 

Justified 

However.  Thomas  A  Martin,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Mld-Contlnent  OH  and  Oaa 
Association,  said  that  the  Industry  h*d  no 
plans  for  doing  Its  own  economic  study  of 
the  rationale  of  the  national-security  argu- 
ment He  argued  that  the  industry,  with  Its 
thousands  of  decisionmakers,  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  this  .sort  of  evaluation 

Tlie  CONSAD  report  was  about  18  months 
In  preparation  It  cost  the  Treasury  about 
1130.000  It  Is  basically  econometric,  com- 
bining mathematics  and  economics 

It  Is  one  uf  the  first  major  intellectual 
studlee  of  the  national-security  argument  of 
the  oil  industry 

The  heart  of  this  argument  Is  that  the 
nation  needs  extra  productive  capacity  or 
reserves"  as  security  against  the  rlskis  of 
war  ITT  other  emergencies  It  Is  assumed  that 
special  tax  benefits  are  needed  to  encourage 
the  creation  of  such  reserves 

.\t  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  hearings 
On  1.  oil  man  after  oil  man  trotted  forth 
this  security  thesis 

The  CONSAD  report,  however,  held  that 
complete  elimination  of  percentage  deple- 
'lon.  which  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of 
nearly  12  percent  In  the  wellhead  price  of  oil 
fmm  the  f>olnt  of  view  of  ..11  producers,  would 
lead  to  a  :}  percent  reduction  in  the  level  of 
reserves  producers  would  wish  to  hold 

Knocking  )ut  another  tax  privilege,  the 
expending  of  intangibles  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  15  percent  lncrea.se  In  the  i-ost  of 
repla<-ement  reserves  This  would  lead  to  a 
further  reduction  of  4  percent  In  the  re- 
serves prtxlucers  would  wish  to  hold 

CRITIQIE    ANALYZED 

Thus  the  long-run  effect  of  removing  the 
tax  lotipholea  would  be  reduction  of  7  per- 
cent m  '.he  level  of  reserves  held  by  oil 
producers  If.  under  present  conditions,  oil 
producers  hold  re.serves  equal  to  12  times 
current  annual  production,  under  normal 
Income-tax  treatment,  they  would  strive  to 
hold  only  slightly  more  than  11  times  cur- 
rent  production 

Since  no  emergency  is  llkelv  to  last  11 
vears,  let  alone  12.  the  CONSAD  report  hits 
the  security  argument  hard  A  modern  nu- 
clear war  might  not  last  12  days 

Of  course,  the  oU  indu.stry  generally  re- 
fers to  some  Middle  K.L,s'^rn  rlsls  when  It 
speaks  of  the  security  prc^blem 

Curiously,  the  Mld-Contlnent  critique 
malnlAlns  'hat  the  level  of  reserves  desired 
by  the  Industry  Is  fixed  technologically  by 
the  level  of  production  If  this  Is  so.  It  be- 
comes difficult  for  the  Industry  to  argue  that 
tax  loopholes  build  reserves  relative  to  pro- 
duction 

Comments  Profeissor  Wright  The  cri- 
tique actually  has  the  effect  of  denying 
the    traditional    natlonal-defen.se    argument 

Actually.  Congress  shows  no  sign  of  wiping 
out  the  oil  Industry's  tax  advantages  If  the 
Treasury's  current  prop.j,sals  were  adopted 
In  total.  It  would  raise  Industry  taxes  by 
•SCO  million 

The  major  oil  loopholes  will  cost  the  gov- 
ernment about  $17  billion  this  year  This 
amount  is  Increasing  by  about  $200  million 
each  year  with  the  growth  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry 

Unless  signals  change.  It  ts  unlikely  that 
Congre.ss  will  knock  out  even  the  $600  mil- 
lion In  loopholes  suggested  by  the  Treasury 
It  probably  will  be  considerably  less  than 
that 

To  some  extent  the  Industry  may  be  mov- 
ing   away    slightly    from    the    defense    argu- 


ment With  the  Alaska  oil  find  and  major  oil 
strikes  being  made  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  than  the  Middle  East,  It  U  more  dif. 
flcult  to  argue  that  the  United  States  must 
pay  $1.7  billion  in  tax  incentives  each  \ear 
for  the  sake  of  security. 

In  addition,  the  tar  sands  In  Canada  k,\\ 
shale  In  this  country,  and  the  use  of  coal  uy 
make  liquid  gasoline  are  coming  closer  to 
the  realm  of  economic  feasibility  The.se  re- 
sources will  provide  reserves  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

But  even  If  the  more  narrow  Issue  of  the 
adequacy  of  liquid  petroleum  reserves  is 
considered,  the  CONSAD  report  casts  cn- 
slderable  doubt  on  the  contention  that  -ax 
Incentives  Increase  reserves. 


On.  Pniis  Link  Tax  Chances  to  Oasoitne 

Prices 

I  By  David  R    Prancls) 

Washington  -  Will  the  price  of  ga.s,.  ;:.e 
go  up  If  the  oil  Industry's  tax  advantage."^  i.re 
reduced? 

If  oil  Import  quotas  were  not  relaxed  'i 
let  in  more  cheap  foreign  oil,  the  answer  is 
probably    yes   ' 

Nothing  Is  free  in  economics.  If  the  in- 
dustry, to  take  the  extreme,  were  to  lose  all 
its  tax  privileges  of  nearly  $1  7  billion  -nls 
year,  that  amount  would  have  to  come  .  nt 
of  someone's  pocket 

It  could  come  out  of  the  profits  of  oil  c  m- 
panles  or  Individuals  Investing  In  oil  ven- 
tures It  could  reduce  the  level  of  royal- :es 
oil  companies  are  willing  to  pay  for  lea.^es. 
Including  the  leases  granted  by  state  ..[.d 
federal  governments 

Or.  the  higher  tax  costs  could  be  pa-  .'d 
along  to  the  consumer  in  higher  prices 

mixture  most  likely 

Probably,  economists  figure,  the  results 
would  be  a  mixture  of  these  effects. 

Profits  of  the  oil  companies  would  ccme 
down  somewhat  for  a  while  until  they  ^uc- 
ceeded  in  hiking  prices  sufficiently  to  re- 
store their  profit  margins 

Individual  oU  entrepreneurs  would  -e 
their  'ax  .shelters  They  would  probabiv  e 
hit  hardest 

(Jll  industry  critics,  .such  as  Dr  .Arthur  W. 
Wright  p.'-ofessor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  argue  iliat 
the  present  system  creates  a  lack  of  falrro^s 
m  'he  tax  system 

Taxpayers  with  similar  incomes  should 
bear  -miliar  tax  burdens."  he  maintains. 
The  effective  tax  rate  should  not  depend  n 
the  source  of  ones  Income:  earnings  :r  in 
minerals  and  earnings  from  other  ^o,;:  os 
should  be  taxed  alike  ' 

TAX    SYSTEM    AT    STAKE 

If  'he  unfairness  of  the  system  Is  not  <  r- 
recred.  he  continued.  'We  run  the  risk  ( 
undernuning  the  faith  of  the  American  ;  r  - 
pie  in  their  self-assessment  tax  system 

In  the  case  of  individuals,  use  of  tax  i  i  ;i- 
holes  for  the  production  of  natural  resour.os 
can  circumvent  the  progresslvlty  of  tax  rair-s. 
Some  wealthy  oil  men.  Instead  of  payini'  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  Income  in  'a\-s 
on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  do  so,  will  pay 
little  or  no  federal  taxes  In  other  words,  thcv 
may  pay  less  taxes  thsin  a  poor  man 

The  industry,  m  Its  current  advertising 
campaign,  makes  a  point  of  noting  that 
higher  'axes  "might  very  well  result  in  con- 
sumers having  to  pay  more  for  gasoline, 
heating  oil.  and  other  petroleum  products 

Presumably,  however,  those  not  beneiT.- 
llng  from  the  oU-lnduatry  tax  privileges 
would  .save  on  their  tax  burden. 

ROYALTY    REDCCTION    POSSIBLE? 

The  TYeasury  has  reckoned  that  gasolii-.e 
prices  might  go  up  by  0  5  cents  a  gallon  :f 
Congress  approves  the  House  bill  plus  the 
changes  suggested  by  the  Treasury  In  oil 
taxation     TTiat    comperes    with    a    boost    m 
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nrices  of  about  0.6  cents  per  gallon  last  spring 
when  the  oil  companies  boosted  the  domestic 


nrice  of  crude. 

This  calculation  assumes  that  some  or  tne 
industrys  increased  uxes  might  be  paid 
hrough  a  gradual  reduction  In  royalties. 
-r^^  sukte  of  Alaska,  for  Instance,  might  have 
i?t  less  than  the  approximately  $900  million 
n  cot  on  the  sale  of  North  Slope  oU  leases. 
Private  land  owners  would  also  receive  re- 
duced royalties  on  new  agreements 

A  Treasury  tax-reform  study  published  last 
wi'  ler  reckoned  that  complete  abolition  of 
ner'centage  depletion  would  result  in  extra 
costs  to  drillers  of  about  70  cents  a  barrel. 
If  tangibles  were  not  deducUble  Immedi- 
ately, another  25  cents  a  barrel  would  be 
added  to  the  oil  producers'  costs. 

$29    A    YEAR    AVSBAOk 

U  this  increase  were  spread  over  all  prod- 
ucts the  price  of  gasoline  might  rise  by  2.5 
cents  per  gallon,  the  Treasury  figured.  Since 
people  cant  easily  do  without  gasoline  or 
find  subsUtutes  (In  the  terms  of  the  econ- 
omist the  demand  Is  relatively  Inelastic). 
oi'  companies  might  boost  gasoline  prices 
more  than  2.5  cents  and  other  products 
proportionately  less. 

But  this  is  a  maximum  figure  and  assumes 
that  oil  companies  make  no  attempt  to  re- 
duce other  costs  (royalties,  etc.)  or  profits. 
rhe  Treasury  figures  are  fairly  close  to 
thi>.<e  of  an  industry  source.  The  Petroleum 
Industry  Research  Foundation  calculated 
that  the  abolition  of  percentage  depletion, 
If  [>assed  on  completely  into  gasoline  prices 
alone,  would  hike  the  price  by  2.5-3  cents 
per  gallon. 

In  1967  that  maximum  figure  worked  out 
to  .in  average  of  $29  a  year  for  each  of  the 
47  million  car-owning  families  In  the  United 
S'.ues  Since  these  famlUes  account  for  78 
px-rcent  of  all  United  States  famlUes,  the 
price  increase  would  be  widely  distributed. 

ITien  the  study  went  on  to  argue  that  any 
increase  In  gasoline  prices  would  have  a 
recresslve  effect — It  would  hit  lower-Income 
groups  more  than  those  with  higher  Incomes. 
This  Is  because  lower-Income  groups  tend  to 
M)end  a  larger  proportion  of  their  Income  on 
pasoUue  for  such  necessities  as  driving  to  and 
from  work. 

The  foundation  worked  out  a  table  finding 
i.^iat  those  with  incomes  of  $3,000  before 
t  ixes  pay  2  7  percent  of  their  Income  for 
prusoUne.  For  the  $3,000  to  $5,000  group  It  Is 
(  4  percent,  and  the  $5,000  to  $7,500  group 
it  is  3.3  percent. 

PRICE     MOVES     POSSIBLE 

For  those  In  the  $7,500  to  $10,000  group 
tne  percentage  Is  2  8  For  the  $10,000  to 
S15.000  group  It  Is  2.3  percent  and  for  those 
above  $15,000  only  14  percent. 

However,  this  mildly  regressive  feature 
should  be  more  than  offset  by  the  progres- 
sive side  of  the  tax  reform  bill.  The  legisla- 
tion would  m.ike  the  rich  (Including  the  oll- 
r;ch)  pay  more  taxes.  And  the  revenues  re- 
sulting from  loophole-closing  would  enable 
•he  bin  to  remove  the  federal  tax  burden 
from  5.8  million  poor  people. 

Of  course,  any  tendency  for  prices  to  rise 
'  ould  be  quickly  blocked  by  letting  In  more 
f  .irelgn  oil  or  dropping  federal  support  for 
market  proratlonlng  by  the  two  key  oil 
;- tales. 

Nor  does  Congress  show  any  Indication  of 
removing  all  the  oil  Industry's  tax  advan- 
•i.iges  Up  to  now,  the  tax  privileges  have  been 
sacrteanct.  If  a  change  Is  made  and  the  dls- 

ster  forecast  by  the  Industry  does  not  come 
about.  It  will  be  even  harder  to  argue  against 
further  reduction  In  the  loopholes. 

'There  Is  the  psychological  Impact,"  a  wit- 
ness for  the  Industry,  William  J.  Spencer, 
executive  vice-president  of  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  told  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  this  month. 


"Once  the  gate  to  change  has  been  c^ned. 
Investors  b«X)me  increasingly  nervous.  These 
tax  changes  are  not  only  retroactive;  they 
cast  shadows  before  them." 


INVXSTOR    EITECT    CITED 

He  concluded:  "Any  undermining  of  the 
existing  tax  structure  will  Inevitably  have  a 
more  than  proportionate  effect  on  Invests 
expectations,  and  therefore  on  capital  avaU- 

ablllty." 

Mr  Spencer  and  other  Industry  witnesses 
often  spoke  of  the  special  risks  involved  in 
the  oil  Industry. 

Professor  Wright  rebutted:  "Most  pleas 
from  oil  and  mineral  producers  for  tax  as- 
sistance show  a  disturbing  lack  of  faith  in 
the  abUlty  of  market  processes  to  adapt  to 

flsks.  . 

"What  Is  needed  Is  more  faith  In  the 
American  market  economy,  and  less  reliance 
on  public  expenditures  through  the  tax 
system." 

TaEAStJBT  Took  Wrong  CtjE— Oil -Firm 
Tax  Plea  Backfired 
(By  David  R.  Prancls) 
Washington.— In    battling    to    retain    the 
tax  privileges  of  the  oil  Industry,  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of  America 
reaUy  led  with  Its  nose  on  one  occasion  last 

spring. 

It  submitted  to  the  Treasury  Department 
an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  the  so-called 
"limit  on  tax  preferences"  on  56  Individuals, 
trusts,  and  estates  heavily  using  percentage 
depletion  and  Intangible  drilling  costs.  These 
are  two  tax  loopholes  of  particular  value  to 
the  oil  industry. 

The  intention  was  to  show  that  the  group  s 
taxes  would  Increase  so  dramatically  they 
would  do  less  drilling  for  oil. 

But  It  backfired.  What  struck  Treasury 
officials  was  the  small  amount  of  taxes  this 
relatively  wealthy  group  paid.  .„-„.„ 

The  group  had  a  total  Income  of  $35,340,- 
000  (It  may  have  been  somewhat  more  or 
less  as  the  computation  left  out  long-term 
capital  gains  and  net  operating  loss  carry- 
forwards.) But  they  paid  taxes  on  only 
$1,145,000  of  that  sum. 


TAX   BENETTTS    ADDED    UP 

Various  tax  loopholes  enabled  the  group 
to  escape  from  paying  taxes  on  the  re- 
mamder.  The  right  to  deduct  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  immediately 
eliminated  $18,433,000.  Percentage  deple- 
tion in  excess  of  cost  knocked  out 
$13,849,000. 

Three  other  tax  loopholes  saved  a  smaller 
amount  of  Income  from  federal  taxation. 

Then  the  group  noted  that  the  Treasury's 
proposal  for  a  limit  on  these  tax  preferences 
would  mean  they  would  have  to  pay  t^es 
on  $15  065,000  of  a  total  of  $34,195,000  In  tax 
nreferences.  That  would  Increase  the  tax 
burden  of  the  group  decidedly.  (But  that 
tax  load  would  still  not  approach  that  of 
individuals  with  similar  Income  from  non- 
preferential  sources.) 

From  here  the  group  went  on  to  argue 
that  the  reduced  Income  of  the  group,  par- 
ticularly as  a  result  of  being  unable  to  de- 
duct intangible  drilling  costs  at  once,  would 
have  reduced  drilling  by  the  group  dras- 
tically. 

ARCtJMENT     SUMMARIZED 

The  arguments  of  the  Independents  for 
their  tax  breaks  were  summarized  by  H.  A. 
True  Jr  head  of  True  Oil  Company,  Casper, 
Wym  before  the 'Senate  Finance  Committee 
Oct    1.  Speaking  for  the  IPPA,  he  stated: 

"The  domestic  Industry's  activities  In 
searching  for  and  developing  United  States 
petroleum  resources  have  declined  to  in- 
adequate levels,  imperiling  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic progress  and  future  security.  Assur- 
ance of  adequate  oil  and  gas  supplies  to  meet 
future  requirements  requires  much  more — 
not  less — domestic  exploration  and  drilling. 


If  proposed  tax  changes  were  approved, 
total  expenditures  for  United  States  explora- 
tion and  development  would  decline  to  only 
$2.4  billion  by  1980,  compared  with  a  re- 
quired expenditure  of  $8.3  billion — a  defi- 
ciency of  $5.9  billion  yearly  or  more  than 
70  percent. 

"These  tax  changes  would  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  independent  producers, 
many  If  not  most  of  whom  would  be  forced 
to  liquidate  their  properties  and  discontinue 
exploration  and  drilling.  Competition  and 
the  multiplicity  of  effort  that  has  been  a 
key  factor  In  discovery  of  new  resources 
would  be  seriously  lessened. 

WAUnNG    DISCOUNTED 

"The  resulting  1980  deficiency  in  United 
States  crude  oil  production  would  result  in 
the  United  States  being  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources  for  over  50  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's requirements — an  intolerable  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security." 

Commented  one  government  official:  "Ac- 
cording to  the  Independent  Petroleum  Pro- 
ducers Association,  the  sky  is  always  on  the 
verge  of  collapsing." 

There  Is  a  tendency  of  any  group  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  Its  tax  privileges  to  predict 
catastrophe. 

The  IPPA  prediction  took  the  House  pro- 
posals for  tax  reform,  figured  out  how  much 
more  taxes  the  oil  Industry  would  have  to 
pay,  added  to  this  an  extra  amount  for  the 
psychological  impact  on  investors,  and  con- 
cluded that  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
drilling  would  decline  by  that  amount.  Then 
It  applied  those  figures  to  projections  of  do- 
mestic demand  and  supply  of  crude  oil.  It 
assumed  new  oil  reserves  would  be  related 
to  the  amount  of  money  spent. 

Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Steger,  president  of  Consad 
Research  Corporation  of  Pittsburgh,  regards 
this  method  of  analysis  as  "naive."  His  firm 
did  a  study  on  the  Impact  of  a  complete  loss 
of  tax  privileges  for  the  oil  industry  on  re- 
serves of  oil  and  gas.  It  found  the  Impact 
rather  minor. 

The  IPPA  analysis,  Dr,  Steger  noted,  does 
not  look  at  prices,  royalties,  and  other  fac- 
tors. 

OTHER     CHANGES    POSSIBI.E 

But  the  research  economist  admits  that  the 
Consad  economic  model  examined  the  total 
Industry  and  not  the  impact  of  tax  changes 
on  segments  of  the  industry. 

There  may  be  a  tendency  for  the  big  oil 
companies  to  get  bigger  at  the  expense  of  the 
small  firms.  The  big  companies  have  extra 
tax  benefits  on  their  overseas  production  and 
financial  advantages  from  the  use  of  all  Im- 
port quotas. 

The  loss  of  tax  privileges  could  hurt  mar- 
ginal oil  producers. 

A  study  by  the  Bureau  for  Btislness  and 
Economic  Research  at  the  University  of  Ok- 
lahoma concluded  that  reductions  In  the  t.T.x 
privileges,  especially  the  ability  to  write  off 
Intangible  drilling  costs  immediately,  'WlU 
lead  to  a  severe  curtailment  of  exploratory 
drilling  activities  of  the  Independent  oil  op- 
erators in  Oklahoma,  and  in  turn,  will  hurt 
the  Oklahoma  economy  considerably." 

The  study  was  financed  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute. 

SHARP     QUESTION     POSED 

If  the  independents  are  right  In  claiming 
to  be  hit  especially  hard  by  loss  of  their 
tax  privileges,  the  question  remains  for  Con- 
gress; does  the  national  Interest  require  tax 
protection  of  the  independents?  If  so,  does 
that  protection  need  to  be  granted  to  the 
whole  industry?  Is  there  a  more  efficient  way 
of  encouraging  exploration? 

The  wife  of  one  Independent  oil  operator 
writes  from  Texas:  ".  .  .  the  United  States 
is  now  on  the  road  to  an  eventual  oil  fam- 
ine." She  argues,  like  Mr.  True,  that  unless 
the  independents  find  more  domestic  oil,  the 
nation  will  be  overly  dependent  on  foreign 
oil. 
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Says  economics  professor  Arthur  W  Wright 
of  the  University  of  Maaaachus«tus  There 
is  an  attempt  to  play  m  this  emotion  over 
small  buslnes* — that  the  Independent  is  some 
Ideal  American  type  I  can't  see  .iny  intrlnslc 
reason  for  keeping  a  lot  of  small  firms  in 
business 

He  added  People  who  worry  about  the 
amount  of  nil  reserves  In  this  country  are 
charlatans  It  Is  like  worrying  about  the  earth 
falling  out  ')!  orbit   ■ 

Professor  Wright  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  domestic  mdustrv  has  a  surplus  of 
capacity  at  present  and  the  potential  of  draw- 
ing upon  enormcus  reserves  of  shale  oil  and 
coal  for  petroleum  at  some  ptilnt  In  the 
future 


IveQtTTrEs    Sein     CRmcs    Question     Privi- 
leges   or    Olt.-lNDt'STRY     Laws     iNCLUniNc 

FoREICN-TAX-CREDfT     PROVISIONS 

I  By  David  R  Prancls) 
Washington  Proposition  1  Tax  advan- 
tages are  given  to  the  petroleum  industry  to 
encourage  domestic  exploration  and  develop- 
ment for  the  sake  of  national  security  of  this 
nation  s  chief  >M^)urce  of  energy 

Proposition  .>  It  seems  clear  that  the 
future  'ecurlrv  of  the  United  States  and  the 
tree  world  will  depend  on  ready  access  to 
diverse  and  t:rowing  foreign  sources  of  oil 
In  the  cas^  of  the  United  States,  the  best 
way  to  prrrnae  future  access  'o  sufficient 
foreign-source  petroleum  Is  to  encourage  U  S 
companies  to  continue  to  search  for  and 
develop  these  resources  in  diverse  foreign 
areaii 

The  iatter  proposition  is  a  quote  from  the 
testimony  nt  EmlUo  G  Collado,  executive 
vice-president  of  Standard  OU  Company  cf 
New  Jersev.  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee Oct  I  The  first  proposition  is  the 
standard  argument  of  oil  men  for  their  tax 
breaks 

Mr  CoMado  was  defending  the  extension  of 
•ax  privileges  to  the  foreign  operations  of 
U  S  oil  companies 

The  problem  Is  that  the  two  propositions 
don't  square  with  each  other 

PROXMIRE    RAISES    ISStT 

Sen  William  Proxmlre  Dt  of  Wisconsin 
says:  -If  national  "iccurlty  Is  renllv  the  basis 
for  all  the  tax  incentives  enjoyed  by  the  oil 
Industry  I  cannot  understand  why  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  cxle  gives  greater  tax  Incen- 
tives for  foreign  exploration  and  development 
than  It  does  for  domestic  exploration  and 
development." 

In  this  country  the  ownership  of  land  gen- 
erally includes  the  rights  to  any  minerals 
under  the  surface.  Thus  oil  companies  pav 
royalties  to  the  landowners  for  the  right  'x> 
extract  the  oil 

Theee  royalties  are  deductible  as  business 
expenses  So  'hey  cost  the  companies,  in 
eflect.  about  50  cents  on  the  dollar 

In  the  major  oil  lands  abroad,  the  oil  be- 
low surface  usually  belongs  to  the  state 
Thus  payments  for  the  right  to  extract  oU 
'and  other  minerals  i  can  be  made  In  the 
form  of  taxes  According  to  U  S  tax  law 
these  payments  to  foreign  governments  can 
be  offset  doUar-for-doUar  against  US  taxes 
owed 

FOREIGN    ADVANTAGES   SEEN 

Other  factors  being  equal.  It  is  far  more 
advantageous  from  a  tax  viewpoint  for  a 
major  oil  company  tc)  explore  and  produce 
oil    abroad    than    In   the   United   States. 

Dr  Walter  J  Mead,  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  California.  Santa  Bar- 
bar.i.  told  the  Senate  antltnist  subcmmlttee 
last  spring  In  effect,  the  American  Govern- 
ment pays  .ibout  100  percent  of  the  foreign 
royalty  charges  • 

Added   Dr    Mead     ■  If  the   purpose  of 

depletion  tllowance  was  to  stimulate  domes- 
tic pnxluctlon,  that  purpose  !s  partly  nulli- 
fied by  the  second  tax  gimmick,  that  of  U  S 
credit  for  foreign  taxes  paid   • 


Queried  Senator  Proxmlre  Why  should 
U  S  taxpayers  be  required  ui  pay  taxes  to 
theae  foreign  governments  just  t>ecau8e  of  a 
quirk  In   these  foreign  governments'  law""  • 

He  said  that  these  tax  laws  Imd  made  "a 
monster"  that  In  the  name  of  national  se- 
curity provided  greater  tax  incentives  to  ex- 
plore for  foreign  oil  sources 

As  with  mont  tax  problems,  the  situation  Is 
even  more  complex 

INTERNATIONAL   COMPLEXlTtES 

There  are  International  complexities  The 
United  States  claims  tax  Jurisdiction  over 
Its  citizens  .corporate  or  Individual)  on  their 
operations  abroad  Some  nations,  such  as  the 
Netherlands  and  France  do  not.  at  least  In 
the  case  of  direct  Investment 

There  are  financial  oddities  Because  US 
oil  companies  operating  abroad  can  claim 
percent.tge  depletion  and  intangibles  In  reck- 
oning their  US  tax  base,  they  attempt  to 
switch  iis  much  Income  as  possible  to  their 
producing  operations 

This  mean.s  they  declare  1  ifi.ses  or  minor 
profits  on  their  refining  .md  marketing  sub- 
sidiaries in  Europe  In  effect,  they  over- 
charge these  subsidiaries  for  their  oil  and  for 
shipping  I'he  shipping  subsidiaries  use  Uix 
havens,  such  as  Panama,  where  they  gen- 
erally escape  all  corporate-income  tax. 

From  196.'3  67  for  Instance  the  relatively 
small  German  oil  company  Wlntershall.  paid 
more  in  taxes  to  the  German  Governm.ent 
than  the  subsidiaries  of  four  majors  market- 
ing In  West  Germany  Esso.  Mobil,  British 
Petroleum,  and  Shell 

The  majors  could  shift  their  profits  back  to 
the  producing  companies  where  they  could 
use  the  depletion  allowance  and  Intangibles 
Wlntershall  did  not  have  this  possibility  It 
even  uses  more  expensive  domestic  oil  to  a 
large  extent 

Because  of  this  tax  situation,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  independent  refineries — those 
not  owned  by  the  majors  or  national  oil  com- 
panies—  to  do  business  In  Western  Europe 
Another  assertion  of  the  tax  critics  is  that 
the  tax  situation  operates  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Independents 

Tom  L  Schwlnn.  executive  i.  Ice-presldent 
of  the  Kansas  Independent  Oil  &  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, complained  to  -he  Senate  Finance 
Committee  "Because  of  the  relative  profit- 
ability of  foreign  oU.  the  major  interna- 
tional companies  are  spending  ever-Increas- 
ing percentages  of  their  exploration  dollar 
in   foreign  countries." 

His  group  has  advocated  the  elimination 
of  tax  privileges  for  overseas  production 

COMPANIES    LINKED 

But  this  Is  a  miniiritv  of  the  independents. 
One  factor  Is  that  the  independents  are 
really  not  that  Independent  Thev  mostly 
sell  their  crude  to  the  majors  The  majors 
are  participants  in  a  large  number  of  the 
wells  drilled  by  the  Independents 

Thus  It  Is  difficult  for  the  Independents 
to  take  a  strong  stand  against  the  interests 
of  the  majors,  some  oil  experts  contend 

Finding  a  solution  to  the  tax  differential 
is  not  easy,  tax  officials  tdmlt 

The  House-passed  tax-reform  bill  made 
two  changes  in  the  foreign  tax  credit 

One  change  was  designed  to  .ussure  that 
oil  companies  and  others  could  not  deduct 
losses  on  overseas  operations  against  Income 
earned  In  the  United  States  In  one  year, 
and  then  use  the  foreign  tax  credit  to  avoid 
paying  US  taxes  on  that  operation  in  suc- 
ceeding years 

For  Instance,  an  oil  company  might  spend 
a  lot  on  exploration  and  development  when 
It  first  moves  into  a  new  territory  Using  the 
Intangibles  provision  permitting  the  deduc- 
tion of  most  drilling  expenses  in  the  first 
year,  it  could  declare  a  loss  that  could  be 
applied  to  US  -earned  Income 


United     States     taxes 


be     claimed     against 
doUar-for-doUar 

The  House  and  the  Treasury  held  that 
this  confers  a  double  benefit  on  the  oil  com- 
panies In  effect,  the  foreign-tax  credit  would 
be  larger  than  the  United  States  tax  in  a 
similar  domestic  situation. 

Another  provision  of  the  House  bill  was 
designed  to  disallow  foreign  credit  tn  the 
portion  of  foreign  taxes  regarded  us  dls- 
gtilsed  royalty  "  That  portion  would  be  al- 
lowed only  as  a  deduction 

Another  provision  of  the  House  bill  elim- 
inated percentage  depletion  with  respect  to 
foreign  oil  and  gas  pnxluctlon 

All  three  of  these  measures  were  knocked 
out  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Finance  C.ii- 
mittee 

However,  a  group  of  liberal  senators  led 
by  Senator  Proxmlre  will  try  to  restore  on 
the  floor  the  House  provision  regarding  fir.,;. 
year  operating  losses  They  also  will  attemp- 
to  substitute  a  Treasury  proposal  for  the 
second  provision  dealing  with  tlie  foreign- 
tax  credit  This  prof)osal  would  try  to  pre- 
vent the  oil  companies  from  u-lng  excess 
tax  credits  In  their  oil  production  for  shel- 
tering income  from  such  other  operuions 
as  shipping,  marketing,  chemicals,  and  re- 
fining. 

The  revenue  gains  from  these  two  pro- 
visions would  be  minor — perhaps  »50  mil- 
lion 

The  Proxmlre  group  also  intends  to  .-e- 
store  the  House  provision  wiping  out  per- 
centage depletion  on  foreign  production  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Proxmlre's  office,  the 
group  includes  34  hard-core  supporters  plus 
possibly  20  others 

Because  the  oil  companies  have  such  lirge 
excess  foreign-tix  credits,  tax  officials  m.ln- 
tain  that  elimination  of  the  depletion  allow. 
ances  would  not  Increase  the  taxes  of 
United  States  oil  companies  by  much  It 
would  Just  decrease  the  excess 

The  cost  of  prcxlucmg  oil  in  the  Middle 
East  may  run  about  12  cents  a  barrel  But 
'axes  on  this  could  amount  to  85  or  no 
cents  a  barrel.  Thus  the  tax  credits  become 
enormous. 

In  individual  cases,  where  !o<s  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  did  increase  United  States 
taxes,  the  oil-producing  nations  would  iust 
step  up  their  tax  until  the  foreign-t.^x  cred- 
it again  offset  any  United  States  taxes  due. 
the  Treasury  argues 

The  Treasury  is  planning  a  major  study 
of  the  problem  of  taxation  of  foreign  in- 
come  It  1^  due  Sometime  next  year. 

Senator  Proxmlre  s  group  plans  to  again 
tackle  the  problem  at  that  time  to  see  if 
It  can  get  more  revenues  from  US  firms 
operating  abroad.  At  present,  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  direct  Investment  abroad  pro- 
duce perhaps  only  SlOO  million  or  so  of 
U.S.  tax  revenues.  It  Is  estimated  at  the 
Treasury. 


IiiifBLE    BENEflT' 

In  succeeding  years  It  would  be  producing 
and   subject   to   foreign    taxes    These   could 


Une.ast  Wait  -While  Cabinet  Task  Force 
Readies  Recommendations.  US.  Petrole- 
um Industry  Sorts  Oil-Import  Rumors 

I  By  David  R   Francis) 
Washington.  -The  oil  industry  Is  waiting 
for  the  report  of  the  Cabinet  task  force  on 
oil  lmport.s. 

Since  the  present  Import  quotas  help  keep 
the  domestic  prices  of  crude  oil  far  above 
the  world  price,  the  task  force  recommenda- 
tions will  be  of  vital  Importance  to  the  In- 
dustry 

The  staff  of  the  task  force  Is  working  on 
the  final  sections  of  its  report  Some  major 
decisions  on  reform  of  the  quota  system 
have  yet  'o  be  made  by  the  Cabinet  group 
The  goal  's  to  have  the  work  completed  by 
next  Thursday 

The  President  will  make  the  final  de- 
cisions 

The  task  force  has  been  keeping  Its  work 
under  Ught  security  controls.  Its  library,  for 
Instance,  lately   has  been  closed  while"  por- 
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uoM   Of    the    report    are   prepared    In    that 

Everyone  want*  to  know  what  the  report 
-111  contain,"  says  Minor  S  Jameson  Jr.,  ex- 
I^utlve  vice-president  of  the  Independent 
^troleum  Association  of  America  (IPAA). 
roM  get  a  new  rumor  about  It  every  hour." 
\^^th  billions  of  dollars  at  stake,  the  In- 
dustry is  understandably  nervous. 

MINOR     CHANGES     SEEN 

xne  trade  press  has  had  reports  that  the 
.J  -orce  will  suggest  only  minor  changes 
.',.  the  program,  responding  to  Intense  pres- 
sure from  the  oil  industry  for  maintaining 
•he  status  quo. 

such  reports  apparently  stirred  a  group 
i'"^l7  senators  and  76  representatives  to  put 
•heir  signatures  to  a  letter  demanding  sub- 
\«ntial  liberalization  of  the  quota  system. 
."-not  Its  abolishment.  Led  by  Sen.  William 
PTr.xir.ire  iD)  of  Wisconsin,  the  group  this 
,.'e«k  -cni  the  task  force  chairman  a  letter 
•ting  "nationwide  popular  demand  for  this 
•h-insie  and  "concentrated  efforts  on  the 
Pirt  of  major  oil  companies  and  their  repre- 
sentatives to  persuade  you  to  supjport  the 
status  quo" 

'  However,  the  staff  of  the  task  force  expects 
the  cabinet  members  to  do  more  than  that, 
and  tlie  st-\ff  is  submitting  studies  highly 
crttlciii  of  the  present  system  of  Import  con- 
trols >taff  members  have  analyzed  many  al- 
ternatives to  quotas  and  suggested  varia- 
tions on  the  quota  theme. 

It  has  not  been  decided  what  proporUon 
oi  the  staff  studies  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  t.isk-lorce  report.  Some  may  be  used  as 
apperdixes  Since  the  staff  includes  some 
.cademics.  It  seems  likely  that  any  signifi- 
cant material  left  out  of  the  report  would 
«ventu.illv  appear  elsewhere. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  attempt  by 
the  administration  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  vi\.it:ld  prompt  Intense  criticism. 

Chairman  of  the  task  force  is  Secretary  of 
Ubor  George  P.  Shuliz.  Other  members  are 
•he  Secretaries  of  State.  Defeiise.  Interior. 
•preasurv.  Commerce,  and  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

Other  rumors  say  the  group  v.iU  recom- 
I'lend  a  svstem  for  auctioning  of  "tickets"  al- 
lowing a  refiner  or  other  user  of  cheap  foreign 
oil  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidders. 

NUMEROUS     chances     SUGGESTED 

Another  savs  that  the  task  force  will  sug- 
gest a  "preferential  tariff."  Presuambly  this 
would  permit  western-hemisphere  oil  to  en- 
ter this  nation  freely  with  a  low  duty.  Oil 
from  less  "secure'  parts  of  the  world  would 
face  cither  quotas  or  much  higher  tariffs.  ^ 

niese  are  but  rumors.  The  task  force  Isn't 
about  to  scoop  itself  even  If  all  decisions 
have  beeii  made 

The  existing  quota  system  has  come  under 
intense  fire  It  is  attacked  for  sheltering  gross 
Inefficiencies  in  the  domestic  oil  Industry.  Its 
adminunrailon  has  been  arbitrary,  with  offi- 
cials having  the  power  to  dispense  huge  for- 
tunes to  iiKiivldual  companies.  The  system 
tends  to  have  oil-producuig  slates  constantly 
fighting  with  nonoil-produclng  states. 

A  ^pokesn^aIl  for  the  task  force  insisted 
the  body  was  trying  to  examine  the  issue  "on 
Its  merits." 

Petrochemical  companies  have  put  them- 
selves .igainst  quotas  because  they  mean 
higher  costs  for  their  "feed  stocks." 

Not  even  the  oil  industry  is  fully  satisfied 
with  the  quota  system.  Its  submissions  to 
the  'ask  force  suggest  numerous  changes, 
thoutth  retention  of  the  basic  system  Is 
sought. 

Last  spring  the  Senate  antitrust  and  mo- 
nopoly subcommittee  held  the  first  Indepth 
Con.-ressional  analysis  of  the  import-quota 
prokT-am  since  it  began  10  years  ago.  Chalr- 
:r.:i:i  of  the  subcommittee.  Sen.  Philip  A. 
H  irt  ,D1  of  Michigan,  concluded  that  the 
program  could  be  criticized  on  these 
grounds: 


"It  h«8  destroyed  competition.  It  has 
brought  about  much  higher  prices  than 
would  prevail  under  free  competition.  It  has 
failed  m  its  stated  purpose  of  stimulating 
discovery  ajid  enlarging  our  domestic  re- 
serves. And  It  has  worked  serious  economic 
hardships  on  important  geographic  areas  of 
our  country." 


garded  by  some  as  the  pawn  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry, proposes  that  national  security  would 
permit  free  access  for  western-hemisphere 
oil  to  United  States  markets  and  would  allow 
the  rest  of  the  world  access  to  the  extent  of 
10  percent  of  demand. 


rniM  SELLS  document  copies 

Senator  Hart  held  that  without  the  quota 
system  consumers  would  be  paying  close  to 
5  cents  a  gallon  less  for  gasoline  and  3  to  4 
centJB  a  gallon  less  for  home-heaUng  oil. 

By  contrast,  the  IPAA  In  its  submission 
to  the  tack  force  stated:  "Expansion  of  the 
domestic  industry  by  limitations  on  imports 
is  the  most  efficient,  practical,  and  reliable 
means  of  achieving  petroleum  self-sufficiency 
in  the  Interest  of  national  security." 

Some  10,000  pages  of  submissions  have 
been  filed  with  the  task  force.  Much  of  it  is 
old  hat  to  the  oil  industry.  But  there  Is  suf- 
ficient interest  that  one  firm.  Eastern  Photo- 
print Company,  has  been  busy  selling  copies 
of  the  documents  at  12  cents  a  page. 

Since  the  value  of  oil-import  allocations. 
or  "tickets,"  comes  to  about  $1  million  a  day, 
payment  of  $1,200  or  so  for  a  full  set  of  the 
task  force  submissions  may  not  be  expensive 
for  an  Interested  firm. 

PRODUCERS    FELT    BQ'UEEZE 

These  tickets  are  dispensed  by  the  Interior 
Department's  Oil  Import  Administration.  The 
value  of  tickets  has  been  running  about  $1.25 
a  barrel— the  approximate  difference  between 
domestic  and  world  prices  for  crude  oil. 

Until  the  mld-1950's.  state  limitation  of 
crude  production  had  managed  to  maintain 
the  price  of  oil  at  a  level  fairiy  satisfactory 
to  producers.  About  that  time,  however,  im- 
ports from  low-cost  sources  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Venezuela  were  beginning  to  squeeze 
domestic  producers. 

Politlcans  from  the  oil  states  exercised 
their  muscle  in  Washington.  At  first  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  tried  to  curtail  imports  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  Instituted  on  July  1,  1957, 
the  program  required  existing  importers  (un- 
der the  threat  of  a  mandatory  program)  to 
accept  quotas  established  by  an  oil-Import 
administration.  Newcomers  had  to  apply  for 
permission  to  Import. 

The  voluntary  program  broke  down  because 
of  loopholes  for  unfinished  oils  and  finished 
products  and  a  lack  of  workable  standards 
for  the  admission  of  newcomers. 

"AN    ECONOMIC    DECISION" 

Thus,  in  March,  1959,  President  Elsenhower 
imposed  mandatory  controls  under  an  ob- 
scure section  of  the  1958  Trade  Agreements 
Act  that  authorized  such  action  if  Imports 
threatened  to  Impair  national  security. 

Actually,  as  his  aide  Sherman  Adams  recalls 
in  his  memoirs.  Mr.  Elsenhower's  action  "was 
primarily  an  economic  decision  brought  on 
by  an  economic  emergency." 

Though  modified  somewhat  since,  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  quota  program  indicate 
that  its  purpose  remains  primarily  protec- 
tionist. 

Por  instance,  the  import  ceiling  of  12.2  per- 
cent of  domestic  production  of  crude  oi!  and 
natural-gas  liquids  for  the  area  east  of  the 
Rockies  embraces  overland  imports  from 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

These  overland  imports  are  free  ol  licens- 
ing and  company  allocation  requirements, 
but  thev  are  within  the  overall  ceiling.  It  is 
diflicult'to  argue  that  crude  oil  being  piped 
from  Canada  is  less  secure  than  oil  being 
shipped  from  the  Gulf  to  the  East  Coast  and 
thU3  subject,  theoretically,  to  submarine  at- 
tack. 

About  21  percent  of  this  nation's  crude-o.l 
requirements  come  from  other  countries. 
mostly  from  Canada.  Mexico,  and  Venezuela. 
Not  even  3  percent  comes  from  the  volatile 
Middle  East. 

Even  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  re- 


OiL-iMPORT  Quota  Costs  Debated — Estimates 
OF  Annual  Price  Tag  Range  From  $0  Up 
TO  AS  High  as  $7.2  Billion 

(By  David  R.  Francis) 
Washington. — How  much  does  the  oU-lm- 
port  system  cost? 

Well,  it  costs  either  nothing,  $1  billion,  $2.2 
billion.  $6.2  billion,  $7.13  billion  or  $7.2  bil- 
lion per  year. 

These  are  all  answers  to  the  question 
reached  by  various  economists.  The  conclu- 
sions reflect  the  bias  and  assumptions  of  the 
source. 

For  Instance,  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  net  econonilc  cost  to  the  United  States 
from  the  oil-import  quota  program  was 
reached  in  a  study  by  Sherman  H.  Clark, 
director  of  energy  and  resources  economics 
of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 

But  it  tvas  paid  for  by  Louisiana  Land  & 
Exploration  Company,  an  oil  firm,  and  It  has 
been  rejected  by  academics  as  of  little  value. 
some  doubt  objectivitt 
The  $1  billion  figure  was  suggested  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel  in 
a  speech  last  month  as  the  "net  cost  to  the 
nation."  The  $2.2  billion  was  proposed  by 
his  staff  In  the  submission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  the  Cabinet  task  force 
on  oil-Import  control. 

Many  consider  the  Interior  Department  to 
be  the  voice  of  the  oil  industry  In  Wash- 
ington. 

To  continue  through  the  list,  the  $6.2  bil- 
lion amotint  was  estimated  by  Charles  River 
Associates  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  an  eco- 
nomic research  firm,  in  a  study  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology. 

The  $7.13  billion  sum  was  reached  when 
economists  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  applied 
Charles  River  methodology  to  projections 
by  the  Interior  Department  of  expected  do- 
mestic production,  consumption,  and  im- 
ports of  oils  and  natural  gas  liquids  in  1975 
with  and  without  the  quota  program. 

Thus,  curiously,  one  division  of  the  In- 
terior Department  came  up  with  a  much 
higher  estimate  than  official  cost  figure. 
price  makes  a  diffeeence 
Finally,  the  87  2  billion  figure  was  calcu- 
lated by  Dr.  John  M.  Blair,  economist  for 
the  antitrust  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  That  subcommittee 
held  extensive  hearings  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer on  the  oil-import  quota  program  and 
other  government  involvement  in  oil  market- 
ing. 

These  differences  are  more  than  aca- 
demic. If  the  cost  of  the  quota  system  Is 
nothing,  there  is  not  so  much  point  in  re- 
form. If  it  Is  $7  billion,  that  is  a  lot  of  money 
to  pay  each  vear  for  "national  security"  or  to 
subsidize  oil  interests.  With  the  higher  fig- 
ure, the  interest  In  cheaper  alternative  ways 
to  provide  security  or  assist  the  oil  indusuy 
becomes  more  intense. 

Recognizing  this  point,  the  Charles  River 
Associates  report  stirred  up  a  storm  when  it 
was  submitted  to  the  task  force.  Several  of 
the  oil  companies  or  associations  offered  re- 
buttals. 

James  Burrows,  a  research  associate  at 
CRA  claimed  that  only  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  iN.J.)  rebuttal  was  "intelligent." 
though,  "in  his  view,  it  did  not  refute  the 
CRA  conclusions. 

"The  other  ones  were  so  awful  they  weren't 
even  worth  looking  at,"  he  commented. 
industry  comment  sought 
The  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  also  criticized  the  CRA  re- 
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port.  Mjrlng  It  "does  not  provide  an  adequate 
ba«e  for  the  detennln*tlon  of  Umt«d  StAtee 
oll-import  policy." 

The  t«ak  force,  however,  regarded  the  CRA 
report  aa  important  enough  to  aAk  for  cxxn- 
ment  from  the  industry.  Indeed,  soom  of  the 
task  force  staff  believe  the  CRA  figures  are 
a  good  approximation  for  the  coat  ot  the 
import  program. 

One  Important  reaeon  for  the  difference* 
In  the  cost  figures  is  that  there  are  two  ways 
of  looking  at  cost. 

The  flrst  way  Is  the  coat  to  the  consumer 
This  is  measured  by  the  Increased  price  the 
consumer  of  oil  products  must  pay  because 
of  the  import -quota  system. 

Or.  Blair,  for  example,  used  the  East  Coast 
vftlue  of  import  ticket*  ( the  paper  authoriz- 
ing a  firm  to  import  so  many  barrels  of  oil) 
as  the  basic  savings  {>er  barrel  on  imported 
oil  Then  be  multiplied  this  per  barrel  figure 
times  the  basic  quantity  consumed  In  the 
nation  (domestic  consumption  of  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  liquids  lees  consumption  of 
residual  oil,  which  is  imported  now  without 
quota  limitations) 

In  figures.  Dr.  Blair  multiplied  a  savings 
per  barrel  of  (1  75  times  consumption  of 
11.85  million  barrels  per  day,  less  109  from 
savings  per  barrel  to  ticcount  for  plpeUae 
charges  on  imported  oil  The  total  was  $7  3 
billion. 

4i.rEXNATX  MEAS17BE  POSaiBLk 

The  oOikr  way  of  looking  at  the  cost  Is  to 
calculate  the  "resource  cost  "  This  measures 
the  additional  economic  resources  of  labor, 
materials,  equipment,  and  capital  required 
to  produce  additional  oil  in  the  United  States 
because  of  the  import  program 

Noting  this  distinction.  Mr  Hlckel  main- 
tained that  only  the  resource  coet  was  rele- 
vant in  determining  the  moat  efficient  pro- 
gram to  efcchleve  national  security  This,  he 
reckoned,  was  about  tl   billion  annually 

Martin  Lobel.  a  staff  aaalstant  to  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  i  D )  of  Wiaconsin.  commented . 
'This  Is  an  absurd  way  of  looking  jt  It.  If 
you  use  that  way,  public  welfare  programs 
cost  nothing." 

Senator  Proxmire  wrote  Dr  Paul  Mc- 
cracken, chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  to  ask  If  consumer  costs 
should  be  considered  Dr  McCracken  replied 
In  the  affirmative. 

Mr  Hlckel  adnilts  that  consumer  costs 
are  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
"falrne&s,  ' 

INEmCIBNCT    A    FACTOR? 

.Another  major  weakness  !n  the  Hlckle  fig- 
ure, according  to  Mr  Lobel.  Is  that  It  does 
not  include  '.he  cost  to  the  nation  of  the  Inef- 
tlclent  use  ot  resources  resulting  from  mar- 
ket-demand proratloning — the  allotment  of 
production  among  wells  by  oil  states  in  order 
to  maintain  high  prices  for  crude. 

The  Charles  River  .■\ssoclates  report  put 
this  c(jst  !n  1968  ai  12  .3  billion  It  calculated 
the  -otal  resource  cost  at  $3  9  billion 

CRA  .vssumed  that  proratloning  by  states 
could  not  survive  if  imports  were  admitted 
freely  Standard  OU  Company  iNJ)  main- 
talned  proratloning  costs  should  not  be  in- 
cluded  Academics  generally  agree  with  CRA. 

The  most  Important  way  proratloning  foo- 
lers economic  inefflciency  is  by  allowing 
marginal,  high-cost  wells  to  produce  as 
much  as  chey  desire  while  restricting  the 
output  of  efficient  low-cost  wells  .As  a  result, 
.average  coses  per  well  are  much  greater  than 
they  otherwise  would  be 

VAST    WEALTH    I.NVOLVED 

There  are  several  other  ways  it  adds  to  the 
c  'St  ijf  producing  oil 

On  the  equity  side  of  costs,  'he  import- 
quota  system  mearis  immense  transfers  of 
wealth  within  'ihe  nation 

CRA  figures  that  the  $3  9  billion  of  the 
extra  cost  of  domestic  jU  as  compared  with 
world  petroleum  prices  went  to  domestic  oil 


producers  last  year.  Some  $600  mllUon  went 
to  refiners,  who  get  the  "UckeU"  to  buy 
cbe«p  imported  crude  and  which  they  can 
sell  or  refine  for  the  hlgber-prlc«d  domestic 
market  About  $300  million  1*  transferred  to 
Canadian  producers  because  they,  too,  benefit 
from  high  domestic  prices. 

Much  of  the  money  going  to  producers  may 
be  passed  on  to  the  owners  of  oil-producing 
property,  rather  than  labor  in  the  oil  indus- 
try. CRA  says 

LOW    TAXXS    AT    STAKCT 

Another  consumer  impact  of  the  quota  sys- 
tem is  a  geographic  redistribution  of  Income 
from  the  East  Coast  and  the  Midwest  to  the 
Gulf  Coast  states. 

In  a  sense,  the  high  costs  of  electricity  and 
fuel  oil  In  New  England  have  enabled  Texas 
and  Louisiana  to  keep  their  property  taxes 
relatively  low.  Much  of  the  cost  of  schools 
and  other  services  In  these  states  comes  from 
various  taxes  on  oil  production  If  the  price 
of  oil  In  the  United  States  was  at  the  world 
level,  the  oil-producing  states  could  not  tax 
their  oil  properties  as  much. 

This  Is  why  the  quota  issue  tends  to  put 
congressmen  from  non-oil-produclng  states 
iigalnst  congressmen  from  oil  states 

The  CRA  report  admits  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  industry  toward  free  trade  might 
cause  severe  hardships  to  some  geographical 
areas   ' 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  un- 
likely 'hat  the  task  force  will  recommend  an 
immediate  change  to  free  trade  In  oil.  It  will 
;ikely  urge  a  moderate  shift  In  that  direction. 

Probing    rue    Oil-Import    Quota    Ststim— 

WASHtNOTON     EXPnsiD    TO    ALTERNATrVlS    TO 

pRoTECTivi  Plan-  Probably  for  Fibst  Tims 

SlNC  E  It  Was  .Xdopted  a  Decade  .Ago 
iBy  David  R  Francis) 

Washington  —For  the  rtrst  time  since  the 
oil-import  quota  system  was  instituted  some 
10  years  ago.  the  government  has  taken  more 
than  a  fleeting  glance  at  alternatives. 

The  Cabinet  task  force  on  oll-lmport  con- 
trol has  available  some  moderately  compre- 
hensive studies  of  the  costs  and  other  factors 
Involved  in  alternative  means  for  providing 
■.security  ■  for  the  nations  largest  source  of 
energy 

Since  1959.  the  quota  program  has  cost 
-some  $40  to  $50  blUlon.  it  is  estimated.  They 
have  paid  this  much  more  than  world  prices 
for  the  oil  products  they  consume 

There  have  been  numerous  assertions 
about  alternatives  For  Instance.  In  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  task  force,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  iNJ  i  stated.  "Practical  lower  cost 
alternatives  to  Import  controls  do  not  exist." 
Apparently,  however,  such  claims  have  been 
largely  a  matter  of  faith  or  bias,  with  little 
engineering  or  economic  evidence  to  back 
them  up. 

Thus  the  oil  Industry  was  .shaken  this  year 
when  two  studies  calculated  the  costs  and 
other  proa  and  cons  of  various  alternatives 
One  was  done  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  by  Charles  River  Associates,  Inc  . 
a  Cambridge  economic  research  firm.  The 
other  document  was  a  .series  of  papers  done 
by  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  \Unes 

CHANCE    SEEN    POSSIBLE 

Though  many  ut  the  alternatives  appear 
undesirable,  some  are  quite  attractive  It  may 
well  be  that  the  task  force  will  suggest  an 
alternative  method  for  keeping  a  reasonably 
safe  supply  of  oil 

Some  of  the  alternatives  that  have  been 
discu.ssed  follow.  They  are  listed  according 
to  their  feasibility  and  desirability  as  Judged 
by  a  few  economists  not  In  the  pay  of  the 
Industry 

A  program  that  gives  free  access  for  West- 
ern Hemisphere  oil  to  United  SUtes  markets 

In  effect,  this  would  completely  open  the 
American  market  to  oil  from  Venezuela.  Ca- 
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nadlan  oil  already  enters  freely,  though  undw 
some  Informal  growth  restraints. 

Venezuelan  oil  would  be  no  more  subiert 
to  submarine  attack  than  oil  being  shinwli 
from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  East  Coast  aZ 
less  than  tanker  oil  from  the  North  SIom  in 
Alaska.  Chances  of  both  the  Middle  East 
and  Venezuela  shutting  down  production  «t 
the  same  time  are  considered  slim. 

Such  a  new  system  could  be  accomplished 
by  exempting  all  Western  Hemisphere  roua 
tries  from  a  quota.  Or  the  government  rould 
introduce    a   preferential   tarllT   for   inioort. 
from  the  hemisphere. 

With  a  tariff  system,  the  government  rould 
virtually  establish  the  price  of  crude  ,  u  b? 
setting  the  level  of  tariffs. 

According  to  the  Interior  Depanment 
Venezuelan  oil  has  about  a  $1  advantage  over 
the  domestic  price  of  oil;  Canadian  tii  sn 
cents  Thus  Canadian  oU  would  suffer  t  .  s<oni. 
extent  ' 

PRODUCEK   REACTION    A   QUESTION 

With  a  quota  system  that  permitted  free 
entry  of  hemispheric  oil,  the  price  pr.  bably 
would  depend  on  what  the  major  oll-[ir'<iuc 
ing  states  do  with  their  prorating  .svi-em 
They  likely  could  tighten  production  liiwts  to 
offset  the  increased  flow  of  oil  from  Vene 
zuela 

A  Western  Hemisphere  system  might  Jelav 
the  end  of  proratloning.  The  Interior  De- 
partment  has  been  expecting  demand  i  .r  do- 
mestic crude  to  catch  up  with  supply  by 
1972  If  the  present  rules  stay  In  effect  North 
Slope  oil  isn't  expected  to  be  a  major  'actor 
until  at  least  1975 

ENLARGE    THE    QUOTA    FOR    IMPORT    Ol:. 

This  might  be  combined  with  a  free  market 
or  preference  system  for  the  Western  Ihniis- 
phere  The  Interior  Department  suggests  that 
as  much  as  10  percent  of  the  nations  petro- 
leum  requirements  could  come  from  outside 
the  hemisphere  without  great  security  risks 

The  oil  companies  themselves  reckon  that 
the  quotas  will  have  to  be  enlarged  because 
of  lnsu.*!icient  domestic  supply 

The  effect  on  domestic  prices  of  enlarged 
quotas  would  depend  on  the  raplditv  and 
size  of  the  change 

Total  elimination  of  the  quota  Is  c  nsid- 
ered  unlikely.  It  would  have  too  great  an  im- 
pact on  the  industry  and  oil  states. 

Construct  an  emergency  storage  capacity 
sufficient  to  replace  imports  should  t.'-.cse  be 
cut  off. 

A  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  calcu.uted 
that  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  la 
salt-dome  storage  a  6-  or  12-month  str.it eglc 
supply  of  crude  oil  would  be  39  cents  per  bar- 
rel  per  year. 

Reckoning  on  providing  5  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil  dally  from  this  undergr.  uiid 
storage  by  1975  and  6  million  barrels  dailv  bj 
1980.  the  total  cost  for  a  six-month  supplv  un 
the  10  years  from  1971  to  1980  would  be  <l  i 
billion  and  $2  3  bllUon  for  a  12-month  supply 

COST     DEBATED 

This  Is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  the  qujta 
system.  But  it  would  mean  direct  appropria- 
tlons  by  Congress  And  Congress  Is  much 
more  willing  to  spend  the  public's  monev  m- 
directly  than  directly 

.\boveground  storage  In  steel  tanks  would 
be  considerably  more  expensive. 

The  Charles  River  Associates  report 
reckoned  that  without  North  Slope  oU  i.nd 
without  any  rationing  of  oil  products,  aid 
storing  enough  oil  to  help  out,  Western  Eu- 
rope t(X).  the  cost  would  be  54  cents  per 
barrel  per  year  of  $2.7  billion  a  year  T.^at 
Is  still  less  than  the  cost  of  the  present 
program . 

Standard  Oil  Company  <N.J  )  says  It  would 
cost  more,  though  It  doesn't  say  how  much 
more. 

A  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  puts  the 
price  at  98  cents  per  barrel  per  year. 

The    Bureau    of    Mines    thus    reckons    'he 
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Mtal  <^>st  at  $6  billion  for  a  six-month  sup- 
j;v  deliverable  at  a  rate  of  6  million  barrels 
per  dav  by  1980  or  $12  billion  for  a  12-month 
Supply  That  Is  also  far  cheaper  than  the 
import  quota  program. 

CONSTRftr      PLANTS      CAPABLE      OF      CONVERTING 
COAL    TO    FLrlD    FUELS 

_\  Bureau  of  Mines  paper  notes  that  recent 
studies  indicate  that  producing  cosU  of  syn- 
i'letic  crude  from  coal  are  now  only  slightly 
higher  than  from  crude  petroleum.  Various 
t-fhnKal  advances  could  close  the  gap 
^ome-.ime  In  the  near  future." 

The  bureau  estimated  It  would  cost  $400 
tiilUion  U  build  a  plant  with  100.000  barrels 
'^r  d.tv  capacity.  By  1980  some  10  could  be 
!jmp;fted.  The  later  ones  might  be  proflt- 

..Ole 

Since  coal  reserves  are  adequate  to  provide 
o;i  for  hundreds  of  years,  it  Is  within  reason 
.;iat  ::'.e  task  force  might  recommend  In- 
creases! government  efforts  to  make  coal  con- 
version plants  economical.  However,  such 
plants,  would  not  offer  much  relief  to  the 
.security  problem  for  several  years. 

THE    IXTRACTION    OF    OIL    FROM     OIL    SHALE 

Various  studies  indicate  this  Is  a  more 
costly  process  than  conversion  of  coal  into 
oil.  and  thus  a  less  likely  solution. 

RvpLAtt  THE  QUOTA  SYSTEM  WITH  EITHER  DI- 
RECT SUBSIDIES  FOR  EXPLORATION  OR  SPECIAL 
r*X  ;NCf:NTIVE3  to  encourage  EXPLORATION 
FOR   NEW    RESERVES   OF   CRUDE   OIL 

These  are  considered  relatively  expensive 
;;  the  jicrcentage  of  imports  Is  to  be  maln- 
•..ilned  .It  the  same  level  as  today. 

However,  total  industry  expenditures  for 
oU  e.xploratlon  plus  development  In  this 
countrv  amount  to  about  $3.3  billion  a  year. 
This  :^  ;ess  than  most  estimates  of  the  con- 
sumer est  ol  the  oil-import  quota  program. 

In  ct:ier  words  the  government  could  pay 
for  the  entire  exploration  and  development 
ot  oil  fciid  the  people  would  be  better  off  as  a 
whole  tiian  under  the  import  quota  system. 


riodlcals  keep  watch  over  everything  we 
say  or  do  and  call  attention  to  even  the 
smallest  of  our  mistakes. 

It  strikes  me  then  that  it  is  about  time 
we  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot  for  a 
while.  Time's  story  says  that,  while  most 
of  Washington  worries  about  inflation, 
seven  Senators  found  a  miraculous  way 
to  beat  It.  The  article  goes  on  to  say— 
and  I  quote  it  directly: 

Each  reported  to  Congress  last  week  that 
he  had  spent  absolutely  nothing  getting 
elected  in  1968.  Such  a  feat  of  legerdemain  Is 
not  restricted  by  Ideology  or  party;  the  Stingy 
Silent  Seven  include  Arizona's  Barry  Gold- 
water.  Cjteorgla's  Herman  Talmadge,  Califor- 
nia's Alan  Cranston,  Arkansas'  J.  W.  Pul- 
brlght  and  South  Dakota's  George  McGovern. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  legerdemain  is 
involved  in  this  situation,  it  resides  in 
the  magazine's  own  bag  of  tricks.  For 
example,  there  is  no  requirement  of  any 
kind  for  senatorial  candidates  to  file  re- 
ports with  Congress  a  year  after  they 
are  elected.  What  the  magazine  was  re- 
ferring to  is  the  fact  that  the  seven 
Senators  listed  did  not  spend  any  of  their 
personal  funds  on  their  campaign  for 
election  in  1968.  This  they  made  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  not  last 
week  but  1  year  ago.  Why  it  took  Time 
magazine  a  full  year  to  catch  up  with 
these  reports  is  not  explained.  However, 
I  believe  the  answer  may  be  that  Time 
depends  on  Congressional  Quarterly  to 
do  its  research,  and  Congressional  Quar- 
terly only  recently  got  around  to  publish- 
ing its  full  report  on  the  statistics  of  the 
1968  senatorial  elections. 

Time's  story  makes  no  mention  of  the 
amounts  of  money  that  were  expended 
in  the  election  of  the  seven  Senators  by 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Rising  Waters  :   Level  or  Great  Lakes  Moves 

Sharply  Higher,  Periling  the  Shoreline — 

Erosion  Rthns  Some  Homzs;  Beaches  Dis. 

appear  Fast;  Protection  Often  Costly — 

But  Extra  Depth  Aids  Ships 

(By  Lewis  M.  Phelps) 

South  Haven,  Mich. — The  view  of  Lake 
Michigan  from  the  living  room  of  Michael 
Blake's  two-bedroom  house  on  a  bluff  here  is 
about  the  most  panoramic  that  any  home- 
owner along  the  eastern  shore  can  boast. 

Trouble  Is,  the  view  Is  not  through  a  win- 
dow but  through  the  wall  and  part  of  the 
floor.  The  west  half  of  Mr.  Blake's  living  room 
crumbled  off  the  bluff  into  the  lake  this 
fall,  and  there's  every  likelihood  that  more 
pieces  of  the  house  will  take  the  plunge  In 
coming  months. 

Mr.  Blake  Is  Just  one  of  a  growing  number 
of  losers  In  a  battle  against  rising  water  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Homes,  highways  and 
beaches  ha.ve  been  flooded  or  nibbled  away, 
causing  property  damages  that  experts  say 
are  already  much  higher  than  the  $62  million 
loss  In  1952.  the  last  time  the  lakes  went  on 
a   high-water   rampage. 

The  Great  Lakes'  water  levels  fluctuate  un- 
predictably from  year  to  year,  depending  on 
precipitation  and  evaporation  rates.  Surveys 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  show 
variations  of  four  to  six  feet  In  l»ke  levels. 
This  year  rain-swollen  Lake  Erie  rose  a 
record  4.05  feet  above  the  level  officially  re- 
garded as  "normal."  and  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron,  now  three  feet  above  normal,  are  at 
near-record  levels. 

What's  worse.  Army  engineers  say.  the 
water  In  these  lakes  probably  will  rise  even 
higher  next  spring  and  summer.  (Lakes  Supe- 
rior and  Ontario  have  locks  that  help  control 
the  water  level,  so  they  aren't  causing  any 
problems.) 

eroding  the  shoreline 

Last  spring  Lake  Erie  flooded  several  hun- 


Reducui  oil  product  prices  would  more  than                  i^  committees  which  reported  in     dred  homes  In  EasUlke,  Ohio,  three  times. 
iSset  t:ie  extra  tax  bill.  ^..^-7,  ^.Z  i.i. «-  o*„*»  .,,flH,.iQic  t„  t.,,.,  t  -i—  »i.„v,i„»«  ^,,™»h  „r,  tv,o  r,,^„tv, 


Most  independent  economists  reckon  that 
the  !.eiiirity  risk  has  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated b.  the  oil  Industry.  Middle  East  coun- 
tries I  lid  not  survive  economically  for  long 
ttithoi;t  1  11  revenues.  More  and  more  oil  is 
being  oiscovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  Indonesia.  West  Africa,  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I'rhaps  the  Yellow  Sea  and  offshore 
.New  Ze.iland.  the  North  Sea.  Australia,  and 
so  on  Such  diversity  reduces  the  risk  of 
being  at  off  totally  from  foreign  crude 
.^upphi.- 

Yet  :t  is  generally  acknowledged  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  both  economic  and  se- 
curity reasons  (and  perhajis  to  help  the  bal- 
ance 1. :  payments )  to  limit  imports  of  crude 
I J  soir.e  extent. 

Presumably  In  the  next  few  days  or  weeks 
the  ta.=k  force  will  suggest  a  new  limit  line 
cm  imports  and  spell  out  how  this  should  be 
done 


detail  to  the  proper  State  officials. 

Mr.  President,  these  snide  little  stories 
which  carry  an  erroneous  impression  are 
all  too  numerous  in  the  newspapers  and 
so-caUed  news  magazines  of  the  day.  I, 
for  one,  plan  to  make  it  a  practice  to  call 
attention  to  these  cases  when  and  where 
they  occur. 


YEAR-OLD  NEWS  FROM  TIME 
MAGAZINE 

M;  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
Senators  who  have  not  yet  read  the  De- 
cember 19  issue  of  Time  magazine,  I  in- 
\;ip  aiteniion  to  an  article  appearing  on 
page  17  in  which  I  and  six  other  Sena- 
tor.s  .ue  referred  to  as  members  of  the 
•  Stiiiuy  Silent  Seven."  I  might  point  out 
that  this  is  not  an  extremely  serious 
matter  with  me.  but  it  comes  under  the 
headinj;  of  assisting  the  publishing  busi- 
nes.«  by  helping  a  news  magazine  correct 
its  more  glaring  errors. 

Mr  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  how 
zcalou&Iy  Time  magazine  and  other  pe- 
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GREAT  LAKES  SHORELINE  EROSION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  front- 
page article  in  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal tells  of  several  homeowners  who  are 
losing  the  battle  to  protect  their  homes 
and  land  against  rising  water  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  is  clear  that  there  are 
no  feasible  courses  of  action  open  to 
these  citizens.  Ironically,  the  only  source 
of  aid  is  Federal  assistance  after  the 
damage  has  been  done  and  the  area  has 
been  declared  a  disaster  area. 

To  alleviate  the  problem.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  authorizes  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  provide  matching  funds 
to  assist  private  property  owners  in  co- 
ordinated erosion  control  projects,  such 
as  construction  of  seawalls  and  jetties. 

Hearings  have  begun  on  a  companion 
bill  introduced  in  the  House,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  hearings  will  begin  on  my 
bill  some  time  in  the  first  few  months 
of  next  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 


time. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article    bu  A-frame  cottage 


In  July,  Lake  Michigan  surged  up  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph  River  at  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  and  destroyed  a  lOO-shlp  marina;  It 
Is  costing  the  owners  $100,000  to  rebuild. 

But  the  biggest  problem  Is  erosion,  since 
most  of  the  shoreline  around  the  Great  Lakes 
consists  of  sandy  beaches  and  soft  clay  bluffs. 
As  lake  waters  rise,  they  cover  offshore  sand 
bars  that  normally  Impede  waves  and  there- 
by offer  some  protection  to  the  shore.  When 
storms  come  up,  as  they  do  with  particular 
ferocity  In  the  fall  and  early  winter,  the  high 
water  waves  now  crash  directly  ashore,  gnaw- 
ing the  grovmd  out  from  under  whatever  Is 
built  there. 

That's  what  happened  to  Mr.  Blake's 
house.  He  bought  the  place  In  July  1968, 
assured  that  the  90-feet-hlgh  bluff  on  which 
It  stood  hadn't  eroded  at  all  in  the  last  18 
years.  No  sooner  had  he  finished  a  $6,000 
remodeling  Job  late  this  summer  than  the 
30  feet  of  land  between  his  house  and  the 
edge  of  the  bluff  peeled  away,  along  with 
his  west  wall. 

Mr.  Blake,  a  50-year-old  engineer,  didn't 
even  have  a  chance  to  move  Into  his  new 
home  from  the  modest  white-board  cottage 
he  owns  In  South  Haven.  "I'd  like  to  sell 
that  lake  property,"  he  says,  "but  that  half 
a  house  out  there  Is  a  symbol  of  doom." 

Some  beaches  are  disappearing  with  star- 
tling rapidity.  Chicago  beachee  shrink  25 
feet  for  every  foot  that  Lake  Michigan  rises, 
says  a  parks  engineer.  The  Rev.  Gordon  L. 
Ingram,  a  Presbyterian  minister  In  a  Chi- 
cago suburb,  wistfully  recalls  sunning  him- 
self Just  six  months  ago  on  a  150-foot  beach 
In  front  of  his  summer  home  In  Wlnthrop 
Harbor,  111.,  near  the  Wisconsin  border.  To- 
day the  beach  Is  gone  and  the  lake  Is  swirl- 
ing  ominously   around   the   foundation   of 
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BREAKWATERS  *RE  COSTLT 

One  cure  for  shoreline  erosion  la  a  con- 
crete and  roclc  breakwater,  If  It's  made  big 
enough  But  constrxictMn  costs  can  be  stag- 
gering The  Michigan  Highway  Department 
will  soon  :et  bids  for  a  seawall  to  protect  one 
mile  of  Interstate  94  near  St  Joseph;  the 
estimated  cost  is  more  than  S2  million 

Homeowners  are  trying  less  expensive  solu- 
tions In  the  resort  community  of  Palisades 
Park  Mich  ,  Emerson  Welles  recently  paid 
88  500  for  a  structural  steel  seawall  to  back- 
stop an  inadequate  concrete  retaining  wall 
that  he  built  several  decades  ago  to  keep 
his  summer  cottage  frtam  falling  Into  the 
lake  Solid  as  :he  steel  wall  may  seem  storm- 
powered  waves  have  ripped  .iway  Us  top  sec- 
tion  twice  since  Labor   Day 

Other  lakefront  residents  are  trying  dif- 
ferent tactics  Carl  Kuyat  of  St  Joseph. 
Mich  ,  bought  600  truckloads  of  rubble  at 
JIO  each  from  an  old  county  courthouse 
that  was  being  razed  and  spread  the  stuff 
over  the  bluff  in  front  of  his  home  In  hopes 
of  slowing  erosion  Two  of  his  .neighbors 
have  covered  their  bluffs  from  top  to  bottom 
with  Junked  cars  and  trucks,  stirring  com- 
plaints from  more  fastidious  but  equally 
vulnerable  nearby  residents 

Another  rft  Joseph  resident,  a  music 
teacher  p^pied  Mrs  Genevieve  Rae  Hahne. 
Is  spending  «10  000  to  move  .i  duplex  apart- 
ment building  she  owns  ,iway  from  the 
bluff  edge  She  now  Is  worrying  about  loelng 
her  $50  000  combination  home  and  music 
studio  on  an  adjacent  lot  She  shows  a  visi- 
tor '>ne  corner  -A  ner  home  that  now  has 
Just  one  inch  between  it  and  the  drop  of 
the  bluff  a  year  ago  there  was  75  feet  of 
ground  between  them 

Homeowners  in  Kenosha  Wis  WlUowlck, 
Ohio,  and  other  Oreac  Lakes  commualtleB 
have  built  Jetties  extending  Into  the  water 
to  deflect  the  i  urrents  and  allow  sand 
beaches  to  build  up  in  the  still  water.  But 
the  Jetties  collect  the  sand  only  on  one  side, 
leaving  the  shore  on  the  other  side  more 
barren  and  susceptible  to  erosion  than  nor- 
mal Other  defensive  measures,  such  as  off- 
shore construction  of  elaborate  louvered  steel 
walls  that  are  supposed  to  keep  beach  sand 
from  washing  away  or  the  planting  of  deep- 
rooted  trees  by  the  shore,  aUo  have  proven 
inadequate 

Homeowners  are  on  their  own  in  righting 
high  water  Insurance  companies  won't 
touch'  flooding  or  erosion  overage,  agents 
say.  and  the  Great  Lakes  area  Isn  t  under 
consideration  for  inclusion  In  the  Federal 
flood  insurance  program  now  being  developed 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  offer  only  ad- 
vice, unless  public  property  Is  threatened  by 
the  lakes  Only  Ohio  among  the  eight  Great 
Lakes  states  offers  financial  help — one- third 
of  the  cost  of  private  protective  projects  and 
two-thirds  the  cost  of  public  undertakings 
Local  governments  in  troubled  areas  plead 
lack  of  funds  {or  assistance,  though  some 
cities  occaslonariv  lend  heavy  equipment  to 
homeowners   shoring   up   their   beaches 

Nor  la  there  much  comfort  for  Imperiled 
shore  dwellers  m  a  long-range  proposal  to 
control  the  levels  of  all  the  Great  Lakes  A 
Federal  study  that  originally  was  supposed  to 
be  nmshed  m  1973  is  a  year  behind  because 
of  financing  problems,  says  Leonard  J  Good- 
sell,  executive  director  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission,  an  eight-slate  organization  that 
studies  Great  Lakes  problems  Interim  re- 
ports indicate  that  controlling  high  water  on 
Lakes  Michigan.  Huron  and  Erie  would  cost 
$20  billion  Mr  Goodsell  says  he  doesn't  ex- 
pect con.-itructlon  of  control  systems  could 
start  before  1985 

Not  everyone  is  unhappy  with  the  sudden 
rise  in  water  levels.  Steamship  operators.  In 
fact,  are  delighted  They  can  load  about  125 
extra  -ons  of  cargo  on  a  typical  ship  for  every 
inch  the  lake  rises  and  still  not  run  aground 
along  the  most  shallow  parts  of  their  routes. 

Inland  Steel  Co.  has  been  loading  ite  ore 


carriers  to  full  capacity  since  spring,  says 
Riley  P  OBrlen,  fleet  manager  Five  years 
ago  when  lake  levels  were  low.  his  ships  were 
r'.innuig  at  20  ■  below  capacity  and  he  had  to 
charter  extra  vessels  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence, he  says 


MANDATORY  OIL   IMIK)RT  QUOTA 

SYSTEM 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  the 
December  Issue  of  Legion,  the  official 
publication  of  the  American  Lesion,  con- 
taln.s  comment.s  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  Mr  Stevens',  on 
the  mandatory  imp^irt  (|uota  .sy.stem  As 
a  Senator  from  the  State  which  replaced 
my  own  State  of  Texas  as  No.  1  in  size 
and  may  one  day  replace  It  as  the  No  1 
petroleum-producins  State  m  the  United 
States,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
had  ample  opportunity  and  reason  to 
appreciate  the  :ieed  for  the  retention  of 
the  quotii  sy.stt-m  I  found  his  comments 
in  Lesion  to  be  accurate  and  persuasive 
So  that  all  Si-nators  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  them.  I  ask  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Views  by  \  Congressman  hn  thf  Mandatory 

Imports  Quiita   System 

I  By  Senator  Ted  Stevens) 

Our  national  security  requires  that  we 
have  ready  acceae  to  a  dependable,  secure 
and  long-term  supply  of  energy  at  minimum 
cost  .\t  present,  and  for  tne  fc.reeeeable 
futiu-e.  the  single  largest  and  most  important 
domestic  energy  source  is  petroleum  It  is 
essential  that  our  future  supiply  of  pjetroleum 
be  ."secure  History  proves  that  foreign  sourcee 
-jf  supply  are  not 

In  the  years  following  WW2.  many  United 
States  oil  mtereots  wvre  appropriated  In 
Lraq.  Argentina.  Cuba  and  other  countrlee 
.\nd  In  1957.  when  the  Suez  Canal  was  na- 
tionalized by  EJgypt  our  supply  routes  were 
Jeopardized  In  1967.  during  the  Arab-Israeli 
war.  there  was  a  cutoff  of  petroleum  supplies 
to  Europe,  which  resulted  m  immense 
damage  to  the  British  economy  TTils  year. 
U  S    oil  holdings  m  Peru  were  seized 

In  1959.  President  Elsenhower  Lssued  a 
proclamation  which  commenced  a  pro»q-am 
to  balance  the  importation  of  less  expensive 
foreign  crude  wil  with  the  assurance  "f  a 
dependable  domestic  reserve  This  proclama- 
tion had  one  main  purpose,  that  of  national 
security  It  Is  my  firni  opinion  that  world 
affairs  have  not  Atablltzed  sufHciently  in  the 
decade  between  1959  and  today,  particularly 
in  the  oU-rlch  Middle  Bast,  to  Justify  the 
abandonment  of  this  program  which  is  so 
e&sentlal  to  our  national  security 

The  economic  Justification  of  maintaining 
a  reliable  oil  import  quota  system  Is 
especially  Illustrated  in  my  own  state  of 
Alaska  Presently,  the  ol!  industry  is  engaged 
in  an  incredibly  expensive  program  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  The  HiX)-mlle  main 
pipeline  alone  will  coet  almost  $1  billion.  The 
petroleum  Industry's  payroll  In  my  state  In 
1969  Is  estimated  at  JW  million  When  pro- 
duction reaches  Its  rapacity  in  Alaska,  more 
than  one-quarter  rf  a  billion  dollars  will  be 
received  annually  oy  our  state  In  royalty 
income 

These  Investments  by  our  domestic  oil 
liidustry  are  not  unique  to  Alaska  This 
industry  could  not  have  undertaken  such 
huge  investments  if  the  poaslblllty  of  con- 
tinuous change  In  the  oil  Industry  were 
likely  The  oil  Imjxirt  program  and  the  deple- 
tion allowance  are  the  main  threads  of  the 
economic    fabric   of    this   industry    Without 


them,  the  industry  must  readjust,  and  la 
the  end.  the  consumer  will  pay  ir  these 
incentives  are  altered 

Without  the  oil  import  quota,  foreign  oil 
pn:>ductlon  and  manipulation  of  .supply  ^m] 
drastically  affect  our  domestic  market  prices 
and.  If  this  occurs  the  price  of  sasfiline  for 
your  car  will  go   up  and   up  and  up 

The  maintenance  of  a  stable  quota  level 
insures  a  high  level  of  domestic  exploration 
In  production  activity  on  the  part  of  the  oil 
companies  in  this  country,  and  further  in- 
sures  this  nation  the  capability  to  meet  it* 
needs  without  dependence  on  t.'reieii 
nations 


\VCBS-T\\  CHANNEL  2  LM  NEW 
YORK  CITY.  ADVOCATES  USER 
TAX  ON  POLLUTERS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President 
VVCBS-TV.  channel  2  in  New  York  City, 
recently  made  some  very  interesting 
comments  on  the  water  pollution  bill  that 
I  introduced  3  weeks  ago.  In  an  editorial 
WCBS-TV  stated : 

Every  time  you  pay  a  toll  on  a  highway  or 
pay  .1  federal  gasoline  tax.  you  are  papng  a 
user  tax  The  logic  behind  such  a  tax  l^  this 
thiwe  who  us<'  up  public  facilities  .itid  re- 
sources  should  bear  the  burden  of  financing 
and  m-iintalnlng  them 

A  similar  approach  is  now  being  proposed 
as  an  answer  to  our  growing  water-jwiKition 
problem  Senator  William  Proxmlre  Demc- 
crat  from  Wisconsin,  has  Introduced  a  bill— 
S-3181 — that  would  tax  Industries  ..ccord- 
ing  to  the  amount  of  ^^tistes  they  dump  into 
streams.  lakes  and  rivers. 

In  other  wx)rds.  industries  would  have  to 
pay  a  user  tax  on  water  The  more  they  used 
our  waters  for  dumping  waste  produces  the 
more  tax  they  would  have  to  pay 

My  bin  would  Impose  effluent  charges 
upon  industries  that  pollute  the  'vater 
Imposing  these  charges  would  sive  in- 
dustrj-  an  incentive  to  cut  down  on  the 
waste  It  discharges.  The  desire  to  keep 
the  cost  of  doing  business  to  a  minimum 
would  encourage  business  to  keep  its 
wastes  to  a  minimum. 

Tlie  effluent  charge  theory,  then.  Is 
similar  to  that  of  a  user  tax.  Those  who 
pollute  should  pay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
WCBS-TV  editorial  of  December  1,  1969, 
on  the  subject  "E^nvlronment  23"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  belnt;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohi>. 
as  follows : 

K.vvironment  23 
'  By  Peter  Kohler) 

Every  time  \ou  pay  a  toll  on  a  highway  or 
pay  a  federal  gasoline  tax.  you  are  paying  a 
user  tax  The  logic  behind  such  a  tax  is 
this:  thoee  who  use  up  public  facilities  and 
resources  should  bear  the  burden  of  financ- 
ing and  maintaining  thcni. 

A  similar  approach  Is  now  being  proposed 
as  an  answer  to  our  growing  water-pollution 
problem  Senator  William  Proxmire.  Demo- 
crat of  Wisconsin,  has  Introduced  a  bill — 
S-3181 — that  would  tax  industries  according 
to  the  amount  of  wastes  they  dump  into 
streams,  lakes  and  rivers. 

In  other  words,  industries  would  have  to 
pay  a  user  tax  "ii  water.  The  more  they  used 
our  waters  for  dumping  wa.ste  pnxiucts.  the 
more  'ax  they  would  have  to  pay  The  revenue 
thus  raised— an  estimated  15  billion— would 
be  used  to  finance  waste  treatment  plants 
and  "ther  pijllutlon  control  measures 

In  the  opinion  of  WCBS-TV.  this  Is  the 
niijst  .sensible  legislative  approach  yet  sug- 
gested for  reducing  water  pollution,  because 
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It  does  more  than  Just  raLse  revenue  for  se'W- 
jge  treatment  plants.  By  taxing  those  who 
pollute  streams,  substantially  taxing  them, 
vte  hope.  Senator  Proxmlre's  bill  could  dis- 
courage Inetnclent  waste-disposal  practices. 
Pollution  would  hurt  profits. 

Mow.  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  pollu- 
tion problem  the  Proxmlre  approach  could 
improve  Is  the  Passaic  River  Valley  In  New 
jersev.  a  river  so  polluted  that  federal  of- 
ficials have  called  It  a  disgrace  to  the  United 
State.'^  The  Passaic  River  basin  Is  little  more 
than  .1  sewer  line  for  more  than  a  million 
people  living  In  Newark  and  other  munici- 
palities and  for  some  700  separate  Industries. 

Should  the  Proxmlre  bill  become  law, 
the.^e  700  industries  would  be  faced  with 
addit;onal  pollution  tax  and  thereby  would 
be  encouraged  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
wastes  they  discharge  And  the  money  thus 
raised  would  help  the  Passaic  River  Valley 
Sewerage  Conxmlssloners  improve  Inadequate 
waste  treatment  facilities 

In  my  opinion,  the  Proxmlre  bill  should  be 
enacted  by  Congres.s  because  It  provides  an 
effective  approacli  not  only  for  handling  wa- 
ter [Rillutlon.  but  also  for  curbing  solid 
wa.stes  and  air  pollution  as  well 

Tlie  principle  here  Is  simple  and  sound. 
Those  who  pollute  our  environment  should 
pay  'or  cleaning  up  the  damage  they  do. 


FORMER  MARINE  CORPS 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
many  accounts  these  days  of  occur- 
rences and  developments  among  our 
fiphilng  men  In  Vietnam.  There  are  some 
stories  of  savagery',  reports  of  compas- 
sion and  dispatches  concerning  a  vari- 
ety of  human  experiences  and  Involve- 
ments. An  article  published  recently  In 
the  Topeka  State  Journal  relates  the 
story  of  a  former  Marine  chaplain,  Davis 
Thomas,  which  I  feel  illuminates  the 
often-clouded  realities  of  the  Vietnamese 
involvement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  written  by  Charles 
Zin.  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Life  Worth  Little — Chaplain  Tells  of 
Rm  Terror 

(By  Charles  Zin) 

A  former  US.  Marine  Corps  chaplain  said 
this  week  that  "fast  and  easy  solutions  to 
the  Vietnam  war  scare  me." 

Chaplain  Davis  Thomas,  who  served  In 
the  Marines  as  an  enlisted  man  in  World 
War  11.  then,  after  10  years  schooling  as  a 
civilian,  returned  to  the  corps  as  a  chaplain, 
said  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  troops 
would  not  bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 

Chaplain  Thomas  Is  a  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventist  minister  who  this  year  is  participating 
in  the  Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling  program 
at  the  Menninger  Foundation.  He  also  Is  serv- 
ing as  chaplain  at  Brewst«r  Place. 

The  chaplain  said  the  "meaning  of  life" 
sought  by  college  youth  In  CEimpus  dem- 
onitrations  has  been  found  by  many  young 
men  after  they  arrived   in  Vietnam. 

meaning  discovered 
As  a  chaplain.  I  saw  kids  who  were  bored 
to  death  in  the  United  States  come  alive  and 
discover  what  living  is  all  about  when  they 
began  working  with  the  Vietnamese  people," 
he  said. 

Chaplain  Thomas  said  the  young  men 
found,  while  helping  the  Vietntmiese  Im- 
prove their  living  conditions  and  health  fa- 
cilities, what  the  college  kids  have  been 
seeking.  They  found  a  meaning  in  life,"  he 
s.iid. 


"What  worries  me  about  the  campus  un- 
rest Is  this,"  he  said.  "Do  these  kids  really 
understand  the  terrorism  Inflicted  on  these 
people  by  the  Viet  Cong  Communists?" 

Thomas,  who  has  been  a  chaplain  in  the 
Marines  for  12  years,  said  he  was  confused 
about  what  the  war  was  all  about  when  he 
first  went  to  Vietnam. 

He  said  he  was  attached  to  an  aviation  unit 
and  "wherever  there  were  Marines  on  the 
ground,  we  went  to  serve  them." 

"I  learned  quickly  what  the  war  was  about 
when  I  went  out  on  a  new  operation  with  an 
outfit  of  Marines,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  unit  had  set  up  a  command 
post  In  a  village  surrounded  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

"Intelligence  had  told  them  the  village  was 
completely  controlled  by  the  Communists," 
he  said.  The  Information  also  described  sev- 
eral underground  storage  bunkers  in  the 
village." 

Chaplain  Thomas  said  the  Marines  dis- 
covered in  the  village  that  the  Communists 
had  built  the  bunkers  and  had  Imposed  a 
"tax"  of  50  per  cent  of  the  neighboring 
farmers'  rice  crop  to  fill  them. 

CHILDREN    MAIMED 

"They  used  terrorism  to  enforce  their  de- 
mands," he  said.  "If  a  farmer  did  not  deliver 
the  grain  they  demanded,  the  Communists 
would  take  his  child  out  In  front  of  the  whole 
village  and  cut  off  the  child's  arm.  If  the 
farmer  still  did  not  deliver  what  they  thought 
he  should,  the  Communists  then  would  kill 
him  In  front  of  the  whole  village,"  the  chap- 
lain said. 

"I  Immediately  saw  a  parallel  between  the 
Communist  operation  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
operation  of  the  big  crime  syndicates  here 
in  the  United  States,"  he  said. 

He  said  Communist  agents  had  begun.  20 
years  ago,  to  go  Into  the  villages  and  "buy 
off"  village  leaders. 

"They  would  tell  them,  'Now  look,  we're  the 
good  guys,  see?  You  support  us.  and  we'll 
take  care  of  you',"  he  said. 

"Then  they  made  It  a  case  of  do  as  they 
said,  or  else  I"  he  added. 

Chaplain  Thomas  said  the  biggest  Job  a 
chaplain  has  In  Vietnam  is  to  bring  about 
tolerance  by  Americans  of  Vietnamese  living 
standards  that,  to  the  Americans,  is  almost 
intolerable. 

"It  Is  very  difficult  to  understand  the 
Asian  mind,"  he  said.  "Their  respect  for 
human  life  is  much  less  than  ours.  They 
wouldn't  hesitate  to  take  a  man's  wife  out 
and  cut  off  her  arm  Just  to  emphasize  a  point 
they  wanted  to  make,"  he  said. 

"The  real  immorality  of  the  war.  and  it 
began  about  1965,  was  the  fact  we  didn't 
go  in  to  clean  up  the  area  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  then  help  the  people  rebuild  their 
country,  as  we  have  In  every  war  the  United 
States  ever  has  fought. 

"Part  of  the  immorality  is  in  the  fact  we 
stayed  In  South  Vietnam,  ■without  ever  try- 
ing to  get  South  Vietnamese  forces  Into  the 
north,"  he  said.  "They  could  have  done  a 
lot  of  good  with  frogman  raids  on  North 
Vietnamese  harbors  that  would  have  reduced 
the  Intensity  of  the  fighting,  and  conse- 
quently have  reduced  the  casualties,"  he 
said. 

MODERN    arms   SUPPLIED 

"When  I  went  over  there  the  Communists 
were  fighting  with  makeshift  weapons,  had 
no  replacement  parts,  and  little  means  of 
getting  supplies."  he  said. 

"Within  a  year,  the  picture  changed. 
Ships  from  Communist  China  and  Commu- 
nist Russia  brought  In  new  arms  and  so- 
phisticated weapons  for  the  Viet  Cong  Com- 
munists," ne  said. 

"This  Vietnam  situation  is  a  highly  com- 
plex thing.  It  Is  not  easy  to  come  up  v.-ith  an 
answer,"  he  said.  "I  do  know  one  thing. 
Pulling  the  troops  out  Immediately  is  not 
the  answer.  That  would  result  In  a  blood- 


bath in  which  millions  of  people  would  be 
killed." 

EXPERIENCE   NEW 

Chaplain  Thomas  said  his  most  vivid 
memory  of  Americans  at  war  in  Vietnam  was 
not  of  the  battles  or  the  fighting. 

"Vietnam  Is  the  first  war  the  Marines  ever 
were  in  where  Marines  went  into  a  country, 
sat  down  and  lived  among  the  people,"  he 
said.  "It  has  been  a  new  experience.  I  have 
seen  Marines  pitch  in  and  help  clean  up 
villages  and  build  sanitary  facilities,  dis- 
tribute tons  of  clothing,  soap,  and  other 
things  ■we  take  for  necessities,  but  which 
were  unknown  to  the  Vietnamese  before  the 
Americans  arrived." 


PETITION  FOR  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  AND   SPACE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  from  1,630  taxpaylng  citizens  of 
the  Brazosport  region  of  Texas  a  petition 
in  support  of  nondenomlnational  prayer 
in  public  schools  and  In  space.  I  believe 
that  this  is  an  expression  of  opinion 
which  is  shared  by  many  citizens.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  recently  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  regarding  prayer  In 
space.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
petition  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Honorable  Sirs:  As  taxpayers,  we  demand 
our  civil  rights  and  freedom  to  have  non- 
denominational  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In 
our  public  schools  and  In  space. 

Sincerely, 
1630  Taxpayers    (Individual  signatures) 

Brazosport  Area.  Fteeport,  Clute,  and 

Lake  Jackson,  Texas. 


VIETNAM:   AN  OPEN  ENDED 
COMMITMENT? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  President's  announced  with- 
drawal of  50.000  more  troops. 

The  President's  announcement  con- 
firms, however,  that  the  timing  of  Amer- 
ican withdrawals  remains  at  the  mercy 
of  Hanoi  and  Saigon. 

I  remain  steadfast  In  my  beUef  that 
all  American  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam  by  December  1,  1970. 

Today's  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Vietnam:  A  Winning  Po- 
sition?" contains  an  excellent  analysis 
of  some  disturbing  implications  of  the 
President's  statement.  The  editorial 
points  out  that  some  of  the  President's 
assertions  suggest,  in  the  Post's  words, 
that — 

We  are  engaged  in  an  open-ended  exercise 
in  confidence  building  which  will  end,  pre- 
sumably, only  when  we  are  absolutely  posi- 
tive that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  ac- 
quired the  capacity,  with  or  without  a  formal 
settlement,  to  guarantee  their  own  salvation, 
free   of  Communist  Influence,   forever. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vietnam:  A  "Winning  Position"? 

For  President  Nixon  to  summon  Britain's 
Sir  Robert  Thompson  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  his  war  policy  Is  not  quite  like  the  British 
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Oovernment.  in  the  dark  d»ys  of  World  War 
II  clung  the  coiinae!  if  'he  retired  com- 
mander <if  the  U  .S  Marine  tleiachment  in 
Nlc-araKua  But  it  is  not  ill  that  different 
either,  meanln^c  no  disrespect  to  Sir  Robert. 
a  legitimate  authority  on  counter-insur- 
gencv  the  verv  model  of  a  British  military 
officer  and  a  dr>^ed  sort  of  chap  who  made 
.'  a  brilliant  reputation  a«  a  leader  of  the 
British  effort  to  put  down  the  insurgency 
in  Malava  in  the  1950s  Sir  Robert  knows 
a  lot  about  Vietnam  aa  well  as  the  Malaya 
of  a  decade  ago-  more  than  enough  to  ap- 
preciate the  dlfference«  A  state  of  emerg- 
ency was  arst  declared  in  Malaya  in  1948 
and  ended  12  years  later  in  I960  which  is 
more  Mme  than  most  Americana  if  we  are 
any  judge  are  prepared  to  give  to  even  a 
modest  and  gradually  declining  effort  in 
Vietnam  All  told  some  40  CMX)  Brltuh  forcea 
engaged  in  the  Malayan  campaign  at  the  peak 
of  the  righting  in  the  mld-nftle«,  and  i>nly 
about  half  of  'hese  were  ground  forces  The 
enemy  numbered  8  000  Insurgents  In  Malaya 
and  -hev  were  mostly  Chinese  which  Is  to 
sav  distinguishable;  in  Vietnam's  insur- 
gency, friend  and  foe  are  counted  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  the  Indigenous  forcea 
are  all  Vietnamese  And  so  it  goes:  the  Brit- 
ish were  hardened  to  this  sort  of  thing: 
Americans  are  not-  leaving  aside  the  vast 
dlsCTepanry  in  cost  and  casualties  between 
the' Britwti- effort  In  Malaya  and  'lie  Ameri- 
can effort  in  Vietnam 

St)  It  Is  at  least  a  little  puzzling,  in  one 
sense,  that  the  President  should  be  offering 
as  his  chief  witness  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
a  British  expert  whose  last  major  published 
work  on  "he  matter  at  hand  was  a  ;leeply 
pessimistic  book  entitled  No  Exit  Prom 
Vietnam  True  he  has  since  reviewed  the 
war  on  the  itround  at  the  President  s  request 
and  returned  cautiously  optimistic'  t  Mr 
Nixon'5  words'  so  perhaps  he  sees  an  exit 
for  'IS  now  But  the  President  conspicuously 
omitted  any  Indication  -hat  Sir  Robert  has 
changed  the  view  that  has  been  regularly  at- 
tributed "o  him- that  it  is  going  "o  take 
another  10.  >r  maybe  15.  or  perhaps  even  20 
years  of  American  effort  In  one  form  or  an- 
other however  diminishing  to  put  this  thing 
right  Ail  the  President  told  us  is  that  Sir 
Ri-ber-  s  report  Is  in  line  with  my  own  at- 
titude and  In  this  sense  the  report,  and 
Mr  Nixon  s  use  of  It,  are  not  Just  puzzling, 
they  are  deeply  disquieting. 

It  Is  disturbing  not  only  because  It  sug- 
gests a  timetable  far  longer  than  most  Amer- 
icans are  likely  to  tolerate,  even  with  a 
limited  commitment  of  residual  forces  :n 
Vietnam  The  President  ;s  nonccmmltal  on 
timing  of  course  and  he  has  decided  to 
withdraw  another  50.000  tr'Xjps  by  next  April 
which  IS  all  to  the  good,  even  when  coupled 
with  ominous  reports  of  a  slgruhcant  increase 
in  the  number  of  enemy  replacements  now 
heading  down  through  North  Vietnam  to  the 
South  On  the  critical  question  of  what  he 
will  do  if  this  Infiltration  becomes  more  than 
the  forces  at  hand  can  deal  with,  we  have 
no  answer  only  a  reiteration  of  an  earlier 
warning  to  Hanoi  that  if  increased  enemy 
.tctlon  Jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  strong  and  effec- 
tive measures 

That  Is  one  cause  for  disquiet  Another  is 
the  curious  quotation  from  Sir  Robert  A 
winning  position  in  the  sense  wf  obtaining  a 
Just  peace  i  whether  negotiated  c>r  noti  and 
of  maintaining  an  Independent,  non-Com- 
munist South  Vietnam  >i(M  been  achteifd 
hut  'le  are  not  yet  through  What  Is  that  ail 
about'  If  the  Qrat  part  of  the  sentence  is  to 
be  taken  literally,  we  ought  to  be  able,  finally, 
to  adopt  Senator  Aiken's  celebrated  for- 
mula— Declare  Victory,  and  come  home  But 
obviously  It  Is  not  to  be  taken  on  Its  face, 
because  Sir  Robert,  whose  views,  remember, 
are  in  line  with  Mr  NtxoDs  attitude,  goes 
oa  to  say 


We  are  m  a  paychologtcal  fjerlixl  where 
the  greatest  need  is  confidence,  a  steady  ap- 
plication of  the  do  It  yourself  concept  with 
continuing  U  S  supf>ort  In  the  background 
win  increaae  the  confldertce  alr>^ady  shown 
by  many  South  Vietnam  leaders  " 

So  we  are  engaged  In  an  i>pen-ended  ex- 
ercise in  confidence-building  which  will  end. 
presumably,  inly  when  we  are  absolutely 
positive  that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  ac- 
quired the  capacity,  with  or  without  a  for- 
mal settlement  to  guarantee  their  own  sal- 
vation free  of  Communist  Influence,  forever 
That  l.s  a  tall  order.  In  our  view-  as  witness 
LatJB  It  Is  also  beyond  anything  we  ought 
reasonably  tfi  be  expected  to  do,  however  low 
the  cost  For  this  way  we  perpetuate  a  com- 
mitment which  win  always  be  subject  to  call 
at  increased  cfjst  If  things  go  awry  TTiere 
ire  >ome  things  these  countries  have  to  do 
:  r  themselves  President  Kennedy  used  to 
say  and  so  did  I^resldent  Johnson  In  the 
early  days  ajid  this  is  a  first  principle  which 
Mr  Nixon  ought  t-'  cling  to  if  he  is  serious 
ab<')ut  American  disengagement  from  t.he  war 
It  Is  all  very  well  to  argue  ab«:>ut  tactics 
about  a  more  lUlventuresome  negotiating  ef- 
fort on  our  part  about  putting  more  pres- 
sure on  the  Saigon  government  to  broaden 
Its  base  There  Is  also  something  to  be  said 
for  going  hard  the  other  way  and  working 
for  Vietnamlzatlon  '  under  the  existing  gov- 
frnment  But  there  is  hardly  any  point  in 
.irgulng  these  tactical  alternatives  until  we 
have  decided  what  the  ultimate  aim  Is  sup- 
FKJsed  to  be  If  we  are  not  going  to  be  pre- 
pared to  say  to  the  South  Vietnamese  at 
some  point  and  at  some  rl.sk  that  we  have 
done  all  that  an  outside  p<jwer  can  do  and 
the  rest  is  up  to  you  which  la  oddly  encjugh 
what  Sir  Robert  Is  almost  saying  then  he 
may  well  have  been  right  the  first  time  and 
there  is  no  safe  exit  from  Vietnam 


PROPOSED)  AMEND.MENT  OF  RAN- 
DOLPH-SHEPPARD  ACT  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  have  re- 
cently .loiru'd  with  the  Senator  from  West 
V'lrttinia  Mr  Randolph  i  as  a  coeponsor 
of  S  2461.  ii  bill  to  make  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act 
for  the  blind.  This  legislation  was  signed 
into  law  more  than  33  years  ago.  and 
under  lUs  provisions,  the  blind  have  been 
i^iven  the  opportunity  to  rise  above  their 
liandicap  and  to  prove  to  others  that 
they  can  be  capable,  self-supporting,  tax- 
paying  citizens 

The  opportunity  for  blind  persons  to 
operate  vending  facilities  on  P'ederal 
Government  property  tias  been  a  classic 
example  f)f  the  mutual  benefit  derived 
by  bringing  together  two  groups  in  need. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  in  1936.  the  vending  stand 
program  nas  been  amended  only  once. 
It  is  now  again  time  to  make  revisions 
in  this  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
changing  .situation  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port the  changes  recommended  in  Sena- 
tor Randolph's  biJl 


DEDICATION    OP    A    GIANT    RESER- 
VOIR ON  MOLOKAI.  HAWAU 

Mr.  FONG  Mr  President,  on  the  is- 
land of  Molokal  in  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
we  have  just  completed  and  dedicated 
the  world's  largest  nylon-reinforced 
butyl  rubber- lined  reservoir.  The  econ- 
omy of  labor,  time,  and  money  in  this 
type  of  Installation  offers  new  hope  for 
water-poor  countries  all  over  the  world 


Rain  harvesting  becomes  a  practical  re- 
ality at  manageable  cost.  Water  luself 
becomes  a  money  crop 

When  filled,  in  about  2  years  the 
Kualapuu  Reservoir  will  contain  1',.  bil- 
lion gallons  of  water.  It  will  irrigate  16.- 
000  acres  for  the  growing,  not  only  of 
our  States  famous  pineapples,  but  also 
such  crops  as  potatoes,  tomatoe.s  and 
mangoes  With  food  for  consumption  and 
export,  with  the  creation  of  many  'arm 
jobs  for  Its  citizens.  Molokai's  agr.cu!- 
tural  economy  should  flourish  It  is  addi- 
tionally visualized  that  an  expansion  of 
the  Molokal  irngauon  project  Aould 
make  possible  a  t.^urist,  residence  and 
business  development  on  the  isia.id's 
western  tip  supporting  an  eventual  [)op- 
ulation  of  30,000 

The  reservoir  represents  the  fina!  con- 
.struction  phase  of  the  Molokal  irritiation 
project  which  benan  10  years  a^o  as  an 
effort  to  harvest  the  rain  which  lalls, 
not  on  the  plain  where  it  is  needed,  but 
on  the  coastal  side  of  the  mountains 
Instead  of  draining  into  the  ocean  .;.s  be- 
fore, much  of  the  rainfall  will  mow  be 
channeled  through  a  5-mile  tunnc;  and 
4  4  miles  of  transmission  pipeline 
through  the  mountains  and  to  the 
reservoir 

The  project  has  been  a  cooperati.f  ef- 
fort from  conception  to  completion  \ 
project  of  the  Department  of  Lanri  and 
Natural  Resources,  State  of  Hawaii,  it 
has  been  financed  by  $5.4  million  in  State 
of  Hawaii  funds  and  by  $4.5  million  m  a 
loan  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation The  loan  will  be  repaid  throueh 
the  sale  of  water. 

The  project  has  received  stront;  and 
generous  support  from  Congress  '.  inch 
had  to  first  enact  legislation  authorizing 
the  project  and  then  approve  appropria- 
tions so  the  loan  could  be  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  1962.  .vhen 
the  application  for  the  Molokai  project 
was  before  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee. I  testified  for  it.  In  the  same  yrar,  I 
also  asked  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  funds  to  proceed  with  the 
project. 

There  has  also  been  close  cooperation 
between  the  individuals  involved,  par- 
ticularly in  the  marshalling  of  skill-  and 
technologies  from  the  companies  oi  dif- 
ferent industries  which  developed  the 
lining  for  the  reservoir.  It  is  the  unique 
construction  of  this  lining  that  makes 
the  reservoir  practical. 

Because  it  is  only  1  32-inch  thick,  and 
.so  IS  light  enough  for  easy  handling  the 
104-acre  lining  was  Installed  in  les?.  '.han 
2  months.  Its  toughness  and  durability, 
deriving  largely  from  a  specially  woven 
nylon-reinforcing  scrim,  ingeniou.sly 
sandwiched  in  butyl,  permitted  the  <  on- 
tractor  to  guarantee  its  life  for  20  years. 

As  one  marvels  at  the  creation  of  this 
huge  reservoir,  where  everything  i.s  man- 
made  but  the  water,  one  asks  aboui  the 
creator.  He  is  David  F.  Wisdom  of  Huui- 
liUu.  Head  of  his  own  firm,  which  con- 
tracted for  the  installation  of  the  itser- 
voir.  he  1ms  been  the  driving  force  bciund 
it.  He  personally  trained  the  work  iMce 
He  invented  much  of  the  equipment  used 
He  was  the  catalyst  who  brought  to- 
gether the  skills  of  the  companies  which 
provided  the  components  of  the  lining 
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Working  with  Mr.  Wisdom,  who  has 
installed  more  than  80  smaller  reservoirs 
in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  Islands,  and 
»ho  understands  the  chemistry  and  un- 
stable nature  of  volcanic  soil,  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co  ,  Inc..  developed  a  nylon 
weave  which  would  permit  the  finished 
lining  to  give,  but  not  tear,  under  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  50  feet  of  water. 
Tins  weave:  210  denier  warp.  22  threads 
to  the  inch:  420  denier  fill,  14  threads  to 
the  inch:  prevents  vertical  or  horizontal 
stretch  but  permits  the  lining  to  give 
diEkionally  under  pressure  without  tear- 
ing The  nylon  yarn  was  made  by  Allied 
Chemical  Co..  the  butyl  rubber  by  Enjay 
Chemical  Co..  and  the  laminating  was 
done  by  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.  of  Fra- 
mmkzham.  Mass. 

Hawaii  is  proud  of  this  example  of  how 
Federal.  SUte.  and  private  resources 
have  cooperated  in  a  wholly  new  tech- 
niqu.-  for  the  harvesting  and  husbanding 
of  irrigation  water. 


and  valuable  service  to  me.  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  to  the  Senate. 

As  he  leaves  Washington  to  assume 
his  new  duties  in  Honolulu,  which  I  know 
he  will  perform  well,  I  extend  to  him  and 
his  charming  wife,  Millie,  my  personal 
best  wishes  for  much  success,  happiness, 
and  Aloha. 


TRIBUTE    TO    DR.    DONALD    MARK 
CHANG 

Mr  PONG  Mr  President,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  who  was  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  and  who  is  now  minority 
counsel  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
m  Hefuuees  and  Escapees.  He  will  leave 
Washington  after  adjournment  to  re- 
turn 'o  his  native  Hawaii. 

When  Dr.  Donald  Mark  Chang  returns 
to  tlie  State  of  Hawaii,  he  will  become 
a  vice  president  of  the  First  Hawaiian 
Bank,  one  of  Hawaii's  two  largest  banks. 
He  ■■■■•  ill  be  responsible  for  economic 
analvsis.  legal  work,  legislation,  and 
!egi  .  ttive  liaison  with  both  Federal  and 
Stat,  -overnments.  and  In  planning  and 
devt  li  >i)ment. 

Dr  Chang  is  leaving  Washington 
only  because  of  his  Intense  devotion  to 
his  iiative  State.  I  can  understand  that 
the  time  comes  when  a  man  must  go 
home  and  Dr.  Chang  feels  he  has 
reached  that  time. 

Dr  Chang  has  performed  an  out- 
standing task  In  helping  me  on  such 
is.siif.  as  the  various  civil  rights  bills, 
the  important  gun  control  bill,  the  major 
reform.s  I  have  helped  to  effectuate  in 
tmmii^ration  policies,  and  economic 
analysis. 

Dr  Chang  s  Interests  have  been  wide 
ran-ting  Admirably  equipped  by  educa- 
tion and  training,  as  he  is  a  graduate 
of  Yif  Law  School  and  has  a  doctorate 
in  (conomics  and  Christian  ethics.  Dr. 
Chane  has  rendered  me  invaluable  assist- 
ance during  the  last  7  of  my  10  years  in 
the  US  Senate. 

I  know  I  will  miss  him  deeply,  for  he 
has  been  a  loyal  staff  member  and  a 
meiiculous  worker.  I  know  also  that 
Capiiol  Hill  will  miss  him,  for  he  has  a 
legion  of  friends  here. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  we  part  only 
temporarily.  I  know  he  will  always  be  an 
advf)caie  for  the  State  of  Hawaii  with  a 
real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  State 
and  the  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Chang  is 
Well  known  by  many  Senators  and  their 
st.iiTs.  I  am  making  this  statement  for 
the  Record  to  acknowledge  his  faithful 


OPERATION  BREAKTHROUGH  HAS 
A  LONG  WAY  TO  GO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing Senate  consideration  of  the  land- 
mark 1968  Housing  Act.  I  proposed  an 
amendment  that  HUD  construct  1.000 
units  each  of  at  least  five  different  hous- 
ing prototypes  over  a  5-year  period — or 
a  total  of  25,000  units — to  test  whether 
new  housing  construction  techniques 
could  bring  substantial  reductions  in 
housing  construction  costs.  The  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to.  and  the  funding  for 
the  units  was  provided  in  the  bill. 

My  propKisal  was  based  on  a  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  Douglas 
Commission,  officially  called  the  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems,  which 
had  both  done  detailed  work  on  housing 
needs  and  which  in  its  hearings  and 
studies  had  been  dismayed  at  the  lack  of 
housing  production  and  the  absence  gen- 
erally of  modem  techniques  and  mass 
production  methods  in  housing. 

SECTION    108    AND   OPERATION    BREAKTHROUGH 

When  Secretary  Romney  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Finger  came  into  office, 
they  prop>osed  to  carry  out  the  substance 
of  the  Proxmire  amendment  through 
what  is  now  called  'Operation  Break- 
through." They  have  combined  section 
108  with  funds  appropriated  for  housing 
research  and  development  and  have  re- 
ceived more  than  200  proposals  from 
planning  and  industrial  groups.  Yester- 
day the  Secretary  announced  that  some 
37  organizations  who  had  submitted  pro- 
posals would  enter  into  final  negotiations 
for  production  in  eight  cities  throughout 
the  country. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  if  signif- 
icant reductions  in  housing  costs  can 
be  brought  about  through  industrialized 
housing  under  mass  production  condi- 
tions in  Operation  Breakthrough,  there 
is  then  a  vast  potential  market  under 
the  goals  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968 
which  call  for  26  million  new  housing 
units  over  a  10-year  period. 

Thus,  a  significant  point  was  reached 
yesterday  in  the  Secretary's  announce- 
ment. 

NO    HOUSING    YET    BUILT 

However,  before  we  let  our  optimism 
outrun  our  judgment,  let  me  point  out 
that  no  housing  imder  the  program  has 
yet  been  built.  In  the  past,  the  programs 
for  new  technology  have  almost  tmiver- 
sally  ended  in  failure.  Real  cost  cutting 
has  not  been  accomplished.  No  mass 
production  has  taken  place.  They  usually 
end  up  with  a  few  prototypes  at  very 
high  costs. 

This  program  is  still  in  the  planning 
and  negotiation  stage.  Costs  have  not  yet 
been  reduced.  Housing  production  this 
year  is  down.  The  need  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  has,  in  fact,  got- 
ten worse. 


The  real  test  will  be  when  we  actually 
get  volume  production  of  decent  housing 
in  a  suitable  environment  at  reduced 
costs.  The  test  is  whether  our  housing 
goals  are  actually  achieved. 

This  will  take  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  building  industry,  the  Introduction 
of  mass  production  techniques,  and  the 
end  to  restrictive  building  codes  and 
practices,  restrictive  zoning  ordinances, 
and  land  limitations. 

MONETARY    AND    FISCAL    AUTHORITIES    MUST 
CHANGE,    TOO 

It  will  also  take  a  vast  change  In  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
Budget  Bureau.  I  say  that  because  hous- 
ing, and  almost  housing  alone,  has  been 
forced  once  again  to  carry  the  brunt  of 
the  anti-inflation  policy. 

The  most  restrictive  housing  practices 
in  this  country  are  not  those  of  labor  or 
industry.  The  most  restrictive  housing 
practices  in  the  country,  measured  by 
their  stifling  effect  on  housing  produc- 
tion, are  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Budget  Bureau  who  have 
constantly  failed  to  put  housing  produc- 
tion and  housing  goals  on  the  economic 
front  burner  where  they  belong.  Their 
policies  have  not  merely  been  neutral. 
Their  policies  have  had  antagonistic  and 
hostile  to  housing  production  and  hous- 
ing goals. 

NEED    TO    MEET    HOUSING    GOALS 

Before  our  housing  goals  can  be  met 
we  must  not  only  shift  to  more  efficient 
production  methods,  but  we  must  change, 
once  and  for  all,  the  policies  of  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  authorities  in  this  country 
who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  richest  country  in  the  world  still 
needs  11  million  new  housing  units  to 
meet  the  minimum  housing  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  on  yesterday  s  "Operation  Break- 
through" announcement,  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ROMNEY  Picking  20  Firms  for  Housing  Jobs 
IN  ■•Breakthrough  "  Drive;  Eight  Cities 
Named 

Washington. — Secretary  Romney  of  the 
Department  oi  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment announced  the  start  of  final  negotia- 
tions with  potential  participants  in  "Opera- 
tion Breakthrough."  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's major  program  designed  to  solve  the 
nation's  housing  needs. 

Mr.  Romney  termed  the  announcement  a 
"significant"  step  from  planning  toward 
production  of  more  housing  of  low  and 
moderate  cost.  He  said  the  first  prototype 
units  under  the  program  may  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  next  year. 

Operation  Breakthrough  seeks  to  acceler- 
ate subsidized  housing  production  by  bring- 
ing together  new  technology,  such  as  fac- 
tory-built housing,  and  large  land  areas  ag- 
gregated by  state  and  local  oflBclals. 

Out  of  218  site  proposals  received.  Mr. 
Romney  selected  for  final  negotiation  land 
areas  in  these  eight  cities:  Indianapolis: 
Jersey  City;  Kalamazoo.  Mich.;  Macon,  Ga.; 
Memphis;  "sacramento.  Calif.;  St.  Louis,  and 
Wilmington,  Del.  Sites  wUl  be  chosen  later 
in  the  state  of  Washington  and  in  Texas. 
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Of  236  houslnK-system  propoeftU  sub- 
mitted HUD  selected  37  organlzatUjns  :  r 
further  negotiations  From  these.  20  will  be 
chosen  for  contract  awards  by  the  end  of 
January    The  37  named  by  HUD  are 

Alodex  Corp  ,  Memphis:  Aluminum  Co  of 
America,  Pittsburgh.  Ball  Bros  Research 
Corp  .  Boulder.  Colo  .  Bechtel  Corp  .  San 
Pranclsco:  Henry  C  Beck  Co..  Atlanta. 
Boise-Cascade  Corp  Boise.  Idaho;  Chris- 
tiana Wes'ern  .Structures.  Los  Angeles. 
Descon-Concordla,  Montreal;  Development 
Corp  of  America.  Boston,  and  Dow  Chem- 
ical Co     Houston 

Also.  FVvrest  City  Enterprises  Inc  .  Cleve- 
land; Genernl  Electric  Co  Philadelphia;  Her- 
cules Inc  .  Wilmington,  Del  ;  Home  Bulid- 
Ing  Corp  ,  .Sedalla,  Mo  ;  Housing  Develop- 
ment Co  Cleveland  Keene  Corp  .  New  York; 
Levut  Tech  Corp  Ijike  -Success  NY  .  Mar- 
tin Marietta  Corp  .  New  York;  Material  Sys- 
tems Corp  Washington,  DC  .  and  Mld-city 
Developers   Inc.   Washington.   DC 

.Also  Module  Communities  Inc  .  Yonkers. 
NY  ;  National  Homes  Corp  Lafayette  Ind  ; 
Omnlform  Inc  Hartford  Conn  ;  Pemtom 
Inc  Bloomlnston,  Minn  :  Redman  Indus- 
tries Inc  Dallas:  Relbec  Corp  Rio  Pledraa. 
Puerto  Rlcq;  Republic  Steel  Corp  .  Youngs- 
town.  OhfOj  Ring  Bros  '  Consortium  Los  An- 
geles; Rouse-Wates  Columbia  Md  and 
Schultz  Homes  Inc     Toledo 

Also.  Sectra  America.  Cambridge.  Mass 
Shelley  System  San  .Tuan;  Sterling  Homex 
Corp.  Avon.  NY  Techcrete  Consortium. 
Cambridge  Mass  TRW  Systems  Oroup.  Re- 
dondo  Beach  Calif:  US  Steel  Cnrp  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Urban  Systems  Development 
Corp..  Arlington.  Va 

rONfME.VT  ''S  FANNIE   M,\E 

Mr  Romnev~~^aT3~'l65  proposals  In  another 
category — individual  -omponents  of  a  hous- 
ing system,  or  ideas  that  aren't  vet  ready  for 
prototype  (•on,structlon— were  still  being  eval- 
uated But  he  did  mention  these  organl?a- 
tlons  as  being  under  consideration  for  con- 
tracts; Habitat  Oroup  Rio  Pledras  Puerto 
Rico;  Altken  Collins  .t  .Associates,  Berkeley. 
Calif  :  Dano  Mcxlules  Inc  Chicago;  Oeorge 
Washington  University  Washington  DC, 
and  Ross.  Hardies.  OKeefe  Babcock.  Mc- 
Dugald  i-  Parsons.  Chlcttfto 

The  .Secretary  al.so  discussed  the  future  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  .As.soclatlon. 
currently  Involved  In  controversy  Fannie 
Mae  President  Raymond  Ijipin  recently  fired 
by  President  Nixon.  Is  fighting  In  court  his 
dismissal 

There  !s  absolutely  no  question  about  our 
proceeding  on  schedule"  with  :he  transfer  of 
Fannie  Mae  from  O  jvernment  to  private  sta- 
tus .Mr  Romney  declared  In  an  attempt  to 
reas.sure  littery  stockholders  in  the  associa- 
tion This  "ransfer  U  supposed  to  be  com- 
pleted next  spring 

He  also  expressed  the  view  -hat  It  would  be 
"entirely  wTong"  for  the  HUD  Secretary  to 
xindertake  "o  run  Fannie  .Mae  But  he  did  say 
that  even  when  the  agency  achieves  private 
status  '^here  must  continue  to  be  "an  ef- 
fective working  relationship  '  between  It  and 
HUD  .And  Mr  Romney  emphasised  that  de- 
spite :he  controversy  over  Mr  Laplns  dls- 
mls.sal.  there  w:l!  be  no  change  in  'he  basic 
program  i)f  Fannie  Mae  support  of  the  hous- 
ing market  ■ 


CLASHES  BETWEEN  POLICE  .AND 
BLACK  PANTHERS  THE  SITUA- 
TION   MUST    BE    DEFUSED 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  In  the 
day.s  which  have  followed  the  deaths  of 
two  leaders  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  In 
Chicago,  many  black  and  white  leaders 
In  America  have  called  for  Investigations 


by  respon.sible  Government  agencies  The 
Justice  Department  has  responded  with 
an  announcement  of  a  preliminary  In- 
vestlKation.'  and  a  number  of  private 
groups  have  announced  their  Intentions 
to  conduct  inquiries  of  their  own. 

The  Justice  Department  may  help  pro- 
vide .>ome  much-needed  answers  to  the 
allegatiuns  which  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  Chicago  incident,  but  the 
questions,  doubts,  and  suspicions  raised 
by  more  than  2  years  of  battles  between 
the  Panthers  and  the  police  demand 
much  more  searching  inquiries 

Each  time  shots  are  fired  between  the 
police  and  the  Panthers,  the  [wlanzatlon 
between  black  and  white  widens  Violent 
confrontations,  provoked  by  either  side, 
drive  us  further  away  from  a  .society 
where  Americans  can  trust  each  other 
and  live  together  in  peace. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  any  time  in 
defusing  this  confrontation  and  stepping 
away  from  the  brink — not  only  by  de- 
termining; what  happened  in  Chicago, 
but  also  by  finding  ways  to  prevent  what 
has  happened  In  Chicago,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  and  Los  Anseles  from  hap- 
pening again 

I  hope  that  the  gravity  of  this  .situation 
will  not  be  dlsmtssed  with  preliminary 
investigations  and  inquiries. 

All  .\merlcans  must  make  a  real  effort 
to  restore  peace  and  security  to  our  cities. 
Dr  Milton  Eisenhower.  Chairman  of  the 
National  Com.mLssion  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  has  said  that 
the  internal  threat  of  violence  to  Amer- 
ican .society  IS  as  great  as  it  is  from  "any 
passible  combination  of  external  forces." 
We  must  communicate  our  differences  to 
one  another,  explain  our  dLsagreements. 
and  find  ways  to  bring  out  the  best  in 
America  without  yielding  to  the  worst 


AN  EXAMPLE  THAT  WILL 
POINT  THE  WAY 

Mr  PROX\nRE  Mr  President,  in  his 
proclamation  that  declared  December  10 
to  17  Human  Rights  Week,  President 
Nixon  stated  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
best  reason  that  the  Nation  has  for  ratl- 
fj-lng  the  Human  Rights  Convention  on 
Political  RlghUs  for  Women,  on  Genocide, 
and  on  Forced  Labor  The  Presidents 
words  were : 

Let  us  act  so  as  to  provide  an  example  that 
will  point  the  way  In  the  .struggle  to  promote 
respect  for  human  rights  throughout  the 
■A- or  Id 

The  key  phrase  in  this  statement.  I 
feel.  Is  "an  example  that  will  point  the 
way."  The  Nation  has  for  years  served  as 
an  example  at  wliat  fret'dom  and  liberty 
stands  for  With  few  exceptions,  the  Na- 
tion has  not  only  affirmed  these  rights 
through  rhetoric,  but  through  action  In 
other  words,  the  Nation  has  .served  as  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the 
true  meaning  of  human  rights  for  all  Its 
people 

Our  example  to  the  world  on  human 
rights,  however,  is  deficient  In  one  major 
area,  that  of  atTirmation  of  the.se  rlvhts 
through  ratification  of  the  International 
treaties  Many  nations  have  placed  their 
name  on  these  conventions,  but  we  have 
not.   For   this  country   to  consider  and 


ratify  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Political  Rights  for  Women,  on  Genocide, 
and  on  Forced  Labor  will,  as  the  Presl.^ 
dent  said,  "provide  an  example  that  \M11 
iwint  the  way  in  the  struggle  to  promote 
respect  for  human  rights  throughout  the 
world." 


THE  PL^LIC  HEALTH  CIGARETTE 
SMOKING  ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  President,  I  retrret 
that,  due  to  a  prior  commitment  of  lone 
standing.  I  was  unavoidably  absent  when 
the  Senate  considered  H.R.  6543.  the 
Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
1969. 

I  supported  the  bill  In  committee  and 
am  in  full  accord  with  changing  the  date 
when  the  Commi.ssion  could  take  action 
from  July  1.  1972  to  July  1.  1971.  with  a 
provision  that  Congress  would  be  in- 
formed of  any  proposed  action  in  ad- 
vance 

In  committee  I  al.so  opposed  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  excessive"  in  the  warn- 
ing on  the  package  and  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  removed  it. 

When  we  con.sider  that  cigarette  smok- 
ers have  a  70-percent  higher  death  rate 
from  coronary  heart  disease,  a  500-per- 
cent higher  death  rate  from  bronchitis 
and  emphysema,  and  a  1.000-percent 
higher  death  rate  from  lung  cancer  than 
do  nonsmokers.  it  is  no  wonder  the  bill 
passed. 
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SENATOR  HART  INTERVIEWED 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  on  the  NBC  "Today"  show,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart  I  was  interviewed  concerning 
the  urgent  need  to  pass  an  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
Nixon  administration. 

In  this  ver>-  excellent  and  Informative 
Interview.  Senator  Hart  pointed  out  the 
great  impact  for  good  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  has  had  in  helping  to  make 
democracy  real  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  black  people  in  this  country. 
Senator  Hart  made  clear  what  a  terrible 
and  sad  step  backward  It  would  be  if 
this  act.  the  most  effective  civil  rmhts 
bill  In  history,  Is  not  extended  but  is 
allowed  to  expire  or  to  be  watered  down 
and  confu.sed.  as  would  occur  with  the 
adoption  of  the  adminLstration's  position. 

Senator  Hart  has  done  an  excellent 
service  in  setting  forth  these  matters  m 
the  "Today"  show  interview.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
The     Today  '  Show  iNTtRviEw  or  Senator 
Philip  A   Hart  December  17   196.t 

HvcH  Downs  In  1965.  Congress  passed  a 
Voting  Rights  Act  that  applied  to  states 
where  less  than  half  of  those  eligible  were 
actually  registered  to  vote  In  1964  In  prac- 
tice, this  meant  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  -Ala- 
bama. Georgia.  North  and  South  Carolina 
and   Virginia 

Today,  there  Is  a  fight  In  Congress  over 
whether  to  extend  this  act  or  to  substitute 
a  new  law  favored  by  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration which  would  apply  to  all  fifty  staiee. 


The  Administration  BUI  passed  the  Home 

bv  a  close  vole  But  Its  critics  say  that  It 
would  be  less  effective  than  the  1965  Act  In 
guaranteeing  the  voting  rights  In  the  six 
states  just  mentioned  where  the  right  to  vote 
was  restricted  for  many  years. 

But  today,  we've  asked  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart  .1  Dcriiocrat  of  Michigan,  a  member  of 
jlie  Judiciary  Committee  and  an  opponent  of 
;ne  Administrations  bill,  to  talk  about  vot- 
ing rlphts 

Hes  m  Washington  with  "Today"  editor, 
BUI  Monroe. 
GfTitlemen 

BiiL  Monroe  Good  morning,  Hugh. 
Perh.ips  It  .'■hould  be  said  that  Senator 
Hart,  as  vouve  noted,  is  on  one  side  of 
i  t*o-sided  tiuestion,  and  we  had  hoped 
to  have  somebody  opposing  Senator  Hart's 
viewpoints  here  today  And  over  the  past  two 
d.iv5,  Aeve  asked  a  number  of  senators,  who 
nileht  have  been  appropriate  opponents,  to 
be  here,  but  none  of  them  could  make  It 
itil'.  morning. 

This  mlpht  possibly  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  .senators  have  been  kept  busy  this 
week,  but  we're  glad  to  have  Senator  Hart. 
And  I'll  try  to  ask  him  one  or  two  questions 
that  his  critics  might  ask  hlm. 
Senator      .  . 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart.  Maybe  the  critics 
felt  that  you  woxild  be  an  even  mo'e  ef- 
fective debater  than  even  they 

Monroe  Senator,  what  main  provisions  are 
in  the  1965  Act  that  apply  to  these  seven 
si.ite.s'  . 

Hakt.  a  device  that  triggers  automatically 
the  suspension  of  literacy  tests  and  other 
trickv  devices  .  .  . 
MfisROE  In  those  states? 
Hart  In  those  states,  or  In  any  state. 
Thev  call  this  a  regional  bill.  It  really  Isn't 
X  reuMon.il  bill  It  would  apply  In  Michigan 
■;  Michigan  had  literacy  tests,  and  if  less 
than  tUiv  percent  of  the  age  group  eligible 
UT  vote  neither  voted  nor  were  registered  to 
vote  in  1964 

It  just  so  happens  that  the  states  that 
were  enumerated — the  seven  of  them — fall 
below  that  fifty  percent  measure. 

Monroe  Of  course,  everybody  knew  what 
states  would  be  affected  before  the  law  was 
passed. 

Hart  'Ves,  everybody  knew  where  the  prob- 
lem was.  And  that  was  the  way  that  the  law 
was  designed  to  respond  to  a  problem  .   .  . 
Monroe.    'What    else    does   the    bill    do   In 
soiving  .  .  . 

Hart.  It  triggers  It.  and  then  it  requires 
that  those  states  come  to  a  federal  court 
and  prove  that  any  new  law  that  they  want 
to  write  with  respect  to  registration  or  vot- 
ine  procedures   Is   not   discriminatory. 

It  suspends  the  right  of  a  state  to  en- 
act a  new  law  until  it's  established  that  It 
Is  not  one  more  step  in  a  hundred  year 
pattern  of  discrimination  against  the  blacks. 
These  two  things  would  go  out  the  window 
with  the  Nixon  Bill.  And  our  argument  Is 
"why  repeal  success?"  Of  all  the  civil  rights 
bills  that  Congress  ever  passed,  the  most 
eaectlve  one  Is  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 
And   that's   the   one   they'd    torpedo. 

Monroe  Wouldn't  you  feel  some  sense 
of  resentment  If  you  were  an  olBclal,  or 
perhaps  a  citizen,  of  one  of  these  southern 
states  and  knew  that  a  law  was  directed 
at  your  state,  particularly  in  view  of  what 
Congressman  Gerry  Ford  has  said,  that  five 
ff  these  states  have  since  brought  their 
eliclbllitv  quotient  up  above  the  formula 
of  1964  And  yet.  you  would  continue  to 
apply  the  law  to  them 

Hart.  They  brought  It  up  as  a  result  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  In  1968.  Now 
V  .u're  going  to  repeal  the  act  that  was  the 
pr>'d  That  doesn't  make  sense. 
Monroe  But  don't  you  .  .  . 
Hart  Now.  would  I  feel  resentful?  I  sup- 
pose It  would  depend. 


We  are  all  the  captives  of  geography  and 
history.  Maybe  it  I  was  resentful  of  the 
efforts  to  make  real  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment promise  that  no  state  will  deny  or 
abridge  one's  right  to  vote— If  I  felt  that  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  was  undesirable,  then, 
sure  I'd  be  oflfended  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment tried  to  deliver  the  promise  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment. 

If  I  thought  it  made  good  sense,  If  I 
thought  It  was  helpful  to  the  general  com- 
munity good  to  make  sure  that  black  and 
y/hlte  alike  had  every  right  to  vote,  then  I 
would  not  at  all  be  offended;  I  would  wel- 
come the  assist. 

Monroe.  Of  course,  the  '65  Act  was  passed 
on  a  formula  that  more  or  less  expressed 
reality  at  the  time,  that  some  southern 
states  had  less  than  half  of  the  eligible 
voters  registered. 

But  In  five  of  those  states  In  1969.  more 
than  half  of  the  eligible  voters  are  registered; 
and  yet  you  would  continue  to  apply  the 
•64  formula. 

Hart.    For    two    reasons.    When    the    1965 
BUI   was   first   written,   it    was   based   on    a 
recommendation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion which  urged  that  we  make  this  trig- 
gering device  applicable  for  ten  years.  You 
see.  you're  attempting  to  undo  historic  at- 
titudes    The    registration    rolls    may    have 
changed,   but  have   the   attitudes  changed? 
And  we  thought  that  ten  years  would  be 
a   useful   device   to   Insure   that   there   was 
sufficient    strength    In    the    minority    group 
on  the  voting  list  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of   discriminatory,   regressive    practice    once 
the    trigger    was    gone.    That's    one    reason 
that  I  think  the  1968  ought  not  be  adopted. 
Second,  once  the  1965  Bill  Is  washed  out. 
then  It  again  can  become  a  game  of  chasing 
the  legislatures.  The  pattern  Is  very  clear. 
The  Imagination  Is  limitless  when  It  comes 
to  figuring  out  ways  to  make  It  tough  to 
register   and   to   vote.   And   to   suspend   the 
right  of  a  state,  even  though  the  formula 
has  been  met  In  '68.  to  change  the  law,  I 
think,  still  makes  sense. 

I  again  repeat,  why  repeal  the  success.  For 
years  the  Congress  has  been  pursuing  the 
goal  of  delivering  the  promise  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  by  telling  the  govern- 
ment to  go  to  coiurt  If  there  Is  a  discrimina- 
tory device  or  a  pattern — go  to  court,  get 
It  corrected.  We  did  that  In  the  Acts  of  1957, 
1960  and  1964. 

The  end  of  all  that  effort  from  1957  to 
1965:  only  thlrty-slx  thousand  new  regis- 
trants had  ooctnred  In  the  seven  states 
among  minority  groups. 

Since  1965.  we  have  added  800.000  regis- 
trants, from  twenty-nine  percent.  I  think 
It  was,  to  fifty-two  percent  of  the  adult  pop- 
ulation: but  only  because  of  the  1965  Act. 
And  the  1968  election  was  the  first  such 
election  subsequent  to  that  act. 

The  act  has  driven  the  registration  up, 
but  I  insist  that  It  has  not  changed  the  basic 
desire  among  Influential  people  to  have  some 
regression  If  we  get  rid  of  the  '65  law. 

To  argue  that  It  is  directed  at  a  region, 
and  therefore  is  wrong.  Is  technically  not 
true.  It's  directed  at  Michigan,  too. 

Second,  it  permits  a  state  to  come  in  and 
get  out  of  the  automatic  suspension  If  It 
can  prove  that  it  is  not  a  device  that  is  be*ng 
used  to  discriminate.  Alaska  got  out.  Alaska 
was  under  the  formula  of  the  bill  when  we 
wrote  it.  Alaska  came  to  court,  got  out. 
Counties  in  Arizona  and  Idaho  got  out.  I 
think  a  North  Carolina  county  got  out. 

It  doesn't  lock  them  in  if  In  fact  they  can 
prove  that  they  weren't  shortcircuitlng  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment. 

Monroe.  Senator  Hart,  Senator  Scott  has 
suggested  that  a  possible  compromise  might 
be  to  extend  the  1965  Act  In  regard  to  cer- 
tain of  its  features  that  would  apply  to  these 
seven  states  only:  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  the  ban  on  literacy  tests  a  national  ban 


affecting  all  states,  and  to  include  from  the 
Administration  Bill  in  the  compromise  a 
provision  in  the  Administration  Bill  to  allow 
people  to  move  from  state  to  state  and  still 
vote  in  presidential  elections  If  they're  In 
their  new  location  by  September  4th. 
Would  you  approve  of  this  general  idea? 
Hart.  I  think  the  idea  of  insuring  that  a 
person,  simply  because  he's  moved  just  oe- 
fore  a  national  election,  would  nonetheless 
have  a  right  to  vote  Is  a  good  one.  Fine. 
And  it  responds  to  a  problem. 

Lifting  literacy  tests  across  the  country — 
well  the  truth  Is  there's  never  been  a  single 
complaint  that  literacy  tests,  except  In  these 
seven  affected  states,  were  used  to  discrimi- 
nate because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  If  you  want  to  lift  them, 
all  right. 

Recognize  that  the  Administration  Bill 
lifts  them  automatically  so  a  state  cannot 
reestablish  them  on  proof  that  they're  not 
used  to  discriminate,  whereas  In  the  '65.  as 
I've  mentioned,  states  can  come  In  and  prove 
that  thev  were  not  being  improperly  used. 

Monroe.  Are  you  going  to  wind  up  with  a 
filibuster  on  this  Voting  Rights  Bill? 

Hart.  Well.  If  the  track  record  continues, 
ves.  I  think  that  we've  never  had  a  civil  rights 
bill  which  wasn't  filibustered.  And  It's  a  con- 
stant worry.  It  Inhibits  a  majority  in  making 
Its  answer.  You  may  have  a  majority,  and 
that's  the  answer  that  the  majority  would 
give  you.  But  If  you  know  that  you  need  two- 
third's  m  order  to  get  It  to  a  final  vote,  then 
you  have  to  trim  back.  And  this  is  unfor- 
tunate. 

Monroe.  Thank  you  very  much  Senator 
Philip  Hart  of  Michigan,  a  member  of  the 
JudlciEiry  Committee. 


OIL  IMPORT  TASK  FORCE  STUDY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  only  last 
week  we  were  debating  an  amendment 
to  the  tax  reform  bill  which  would  give 
the  President  authority  to  Impose  quotas 
and  nontariff  barriers  to  the  Importation 
of  any  commodity  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try at  such  levels  that  were  found  to 
disrupt  the  domestic  market  or  cause 
Injury  to  industries,  firms  or  workers  in 
the  United  States.  I  noted  In  that  debate 
and  the  vote  that  followed  to  give  the 
President  that  authority  by  65  yeas  to 
30  nays,  that  several  of  the  stanchest 
advocates  of  doing  away  with  oil  Import 
quotas,   rose   in   suppwrt   of   tightening 
quotas  on  Imports  of  shoes  and  textiles 
that  affect  employment  in  their  States. 
Among  these  were  two  distinguished 
Senators,  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  have  decried  the  evils  of  the 
oil   Import  quota  program  but  praised 
the  efforts  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New     Hampshire     and    supported    his 
amendment. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  Senator 
Muskie's  comments  in  support  of  Ameri- 
can policy  which  he  said,  "also  ought  to 
be  concerned  with  import  competition  in 
our  own  markets  when  that  competition 
promotes  disruptive  conditions  which  are 
destructive  to  the  health  and  survival  of 
American  industry." 

He  had  particular  reference  to  shoe 
and  textile  imports  and  I  was  also  happy 
to  support  the  amendment  on  the  same 
policy  principles  when  he  said: 

We  are  talking  about  a  policy  which  will 
enable  American  Industry  to  adjust  to  Import 
competition  in  our  own  markets  when  that 
competition  is  disruptive,  when  that  com- 
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pwtlUon  takes  place  under  condltloiu  In 
which  foreign  import*  are  given  a  better 
bre*k.  in  our  own  market,  than  our  own 
goods. 

I  hope  that  those  who  cry  out  for 
cheaper  heating  oil  and  gasohne  from 
cheaply  produced  foreign  crude  oil  will 
heed  their  own  warnings  about  the  dubi- 
ous blessings  of  cheap  imports. 

It  seems  entirely  inconsistent  to  me 
that  we  should  have  minimum  wage  laws 
on  one  hand  and  cheaply  produced  for- 
eign Imports  displacing  our  more  highly 
paid  workers  on  the  other. 

It  does  not  make  .sense  to  spend  Fed- 
eral funds  for  unemployment  to  the 
workers  of  an  industry  that  ha.s  been  dis- 
rupted or  displaced  by  imports  when  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  problem  such  a^ 
that  proposed  in  the  Cotton  aimendment 
could  prevent  such  disruptions. 

I  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  his  continued  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  domestic  shoe  indu.stry 
and  his  .support  of  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment in  saying  that  he  thought  that  it  is 
time  we  realized  that  the  United  States 
cannot  be  the  worlds  consumer  any  more 
than  we  can  be  the  world's  policeman 

Another  important  factor  that  I  hope 
the  Cabinet  members  of  the  task  force 
will  carefully  consider  in  their  exami- 
nation of  the  task  force  report  and  reco- 
ommendations  is  the  legislative  history 
of  the  oil  import  program. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II.  when  the 
Nation  was  catching  up  from  war  short- 
ages, oil  import-s  became  a  problem  Tliev 
doubled  and  tripled  and  quadrupled  until 
finally  m  the  early  1950s  a  voluntary 
program  was  agreed  to  But  this  did  not 
work  too  well  or  too  long  when  the  agree- 
ments were  circumvented  in  various 
ways 

Mr  President,  for  those  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  background  leading 
to  the  establishment  ni  the  mandatory 
oil  Import  protjram  in  1959,  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  they  study  the  report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .Affair.,  following  extensive  hear- 
ings en  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram, as  that  proiiram  relates  to  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry-,  on  Mav  13 
14.  and  16.  1968 

I  submit  that  the  Cabinet  members  of 
the  task  force  mav  wish  to  consider  the 
report  of  that  committee  along  with  the 
task  force  report  t)efore  making  any 
final  recommendations  to  the  President. 
While  few  of  the  many  who  testified  in 
those  hearuu's  were  doctors  of  philoso- 
phy or  professors  of  economics,  they  did 
represent  all  .segments  of  the  petroleum 
industry  as  well  as  the  public  and  indus- 
tries served  by  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts 

I  ask  lananimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee findings  and  recommendatioas 
from  the  report  of  those  hearings  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr  President.  I  concur  In  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  that  committee 
and  hore  the  Cabinet  members  of  tiie 
task  force  will  <ive  adequate  weieht  to 
those  recommendations  in  whatever  rec- 
ommendations are  made  to  the  President. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


CoMMrrrr*  PiNOtNcs 
The  following  polnta  summarize  the  find- 
ings uf  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  with  regard  to  the  present  status  of 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  program,  its  effect 
upon  the  domestic  petroleum  Industry,  and 
lt.1  effectiveness  In  the  enhancement  of  our 
Nation's  security: 

1  The  need  for  control  of  foreign  cr\ide  and 
unfinnlshed  <ill.s  in  order  to  assure  a  healthy 
t' S  petroleum  Industry  l.s  as  ureat  today. 
tr(  m  '.he  standpoint  .'f  national  security,  as 
when  rhe  plan  was  conceived  originally  T^e 
.steady  decline  In  the  industry's  exploratory 
effort  over  recent  years  and  demonstrable 
inadequacy  of  known  petroleum  reserves  ac- 
•  umulated  have  rather  alarming  Implications 
rr.im  the  .standpoint  uf  i  he  Nation's  security 
In  Mmes  of  emergency 

2  While  the  voluntarv  :»nd  mandatc]ry  oil 
import  prritfram  h.^s  been  helpful,  lis  stated 

'bjectlve  of  preservlnit  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  domestic  petroleum  Industry  for  pur- 
poses   of    national    security  '    has    not    been 

ichleved  US  exploration  and  development 
h.is  been  declining  for  the  past  10  or  11  years 
and  even  more  alarmln*?  are  the  Indications 
that  unless  steps  soon  taken  to  reverse  this 
trend  It  win  con'inues  at  an  accelerating  rate 
Instead  .f  f.ndlng  more  than  4  5  billion 
barrels  per  year  which  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  indicates  are  needed  to  meet  future 
iiemands  and  maintain  a  stable  resreve-pro- 
ductlon  ratio,  only  2  6  billion  barrels  per 
year  have  been  found  and  developed  during 
'he  past  7  years 

t  There  Is  substanUal  evidence  that  the 
import  program  is  weakened  bv  the  injection 
into  the  program  of  special  treatment  pro- 
visions, particularly  since  1965  The  pro- 
fusion of  these  special  treatment  provisions 
threatens  to  undermine  the  program  by 
destroying  confidence  in  It.s  .idnUnlstratlon 
and  by  creating  special  sltuatlon.s  which 
permit  impnrts  both  within  and  without  the 
controlled  levels 

4  The  program  Is  plagued  by  Instability 
and  frequent  changes  which  create  uncer- 
tainty and  t.ick  "f  a  .sen.se  of  direction  ThI.s 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  .segments  .  f 
the  Industry  to  arrange  their  long-term  ex- 
pansion programs  or  to  develop  long-range 
plans 

.■>  The  Import  program  legally  has  only  one 
basis  for  Its  existence:  1  e  ,  to  protect  the 
Nation's  security  by  promoting  a  strong 
domestic  oil  industry  capable  of  dealing  with 
unforeseen  emergencies  We  find  that  the 
program  Is  being  u.sed  for  many  alien  pur- 
p.j-ses  Many  of  these  are  undeniably  worth- 
while, yet  all  r,f  them  should  be  accomplished 
by  means  other  than  the  oil  import  program 
These  Include  such  activities  as  lai  economic 
aid  to  insular  possesslon.s  and  ternt<-)rles  i  b) 
improvement  in  the  Nation  s  exports,  .ci  en- 
hancement of  the  competitive  capaballtles  of 
the  petrocehemlcal  Industry  and  id)  abate- 
ment n!  air  pollution 

«  The  program  l.s  beset  by  procedural  Ir- 
regularities in  Its  administration  .Some  ac- 
tions have  been  taken  by  the  Secretary  ,ind 
'he  OH  Import  Appeals  BiDard  without  bene- 
::'   .  f    adequate  notice  or  public   hearings 

7  Declining  exploration  activity  and  de- 
clining crude  reserves  are  endangering  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  domestic  pe- 
troleum industry  and  seriously  endanger  the 
national  security  of  'his  Nation 

8  The  import  program  la  becoming  in- 
creasingly complex  and  is  burdened  with 
confusing  definitions  and  regulations  so  that 
partlcipant.s  are  never  sure  as  to  how  cer- 
tain reguldtlcns  should  be  interpreted  or  how 
tnev  might  be  affected  by  future  a.-tions 
These  ambiguous  definitions  have  resulted  In 
conflicting  decisions  for  like  situations. 

9  The  relationship  that  controlled  Imports 

bear  to  domestic  production  — 12  2  percent 

haa  been  adhered  to  i^a  far  as  controlled 
!mp«5rts  .ire  concerned  but  weakened  by  the 
exceptions      permitted      outside      the      12 '2- 
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percent  limit  Thus,  the  effectiveness  ,/  jhe 
entire  program  is  weakened  The  exceptions 
tend  to  be  Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  In  nddi- 
tlon.  total  imports  of  oil  into  the  tnu^H 
.States  exceeded  26  percent  of  domestic  pro 
ductlon  for  the  year  1966  In  many  respects 
this  Is  a  more  significant  figure  than  the  122- 
percent  limitation 

coMMrrrEE  recomme.vdations 

1  The  mandatory  oil  Import  program  must 
not  be  weakened  by  use  :or  purposes  unre- 
lated to  the  pre.servation  of  national  sectirltv 
regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  alien  .>bjec- 
'ives  This  includes  projecus  such  as  Imnro'.e. 
luent  of  the  economic  conditions  In  am  par- 
ticular geographic  area  improvemeiit  i,f 
competitive  cf  ndltlons  for  any  Industrv,  al- 
leviation of  air  pollution,  economic  !mrd- 
shlps,  or  any  other  unrelated  purposes 

2  All  Inequities  In  the  program  sliouia  be 
removed  so  that  the  Ciovernment  Is  adminis- 
tering a  plan  that  is  equitable  and  fur  for 
all  who  are  governed  by  it  Features  tlut 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  Include  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sliding  scale  method  of  lUlrjca- 
tlon.  the  historic  guarantee  'eature,  :-peclal 
provisions  for  northern  tier  refiners,  alloca- 
tions to  refiners  located  in  insular  posses- 
sions, allocations  to  customers  of  t.'ie  pe- 
troleum industry  and  other  allocations  for 
purposes  not   basic  to  national  securltv 

1  The  program  should  be  simplified  11  the 
greatest  extent  possible  to  ellmlnat.-  i.rje 
present  chaotic  condition  which  causes  seri- 
ous inetticiencles  in  the  planning  and  i  pera- 
tiuns  i)f  the  entire  petroleum  mdu.strv 

4  Rules  of  pr.',cedure  should  1  e  .  tr.'ueth- 
p.".ed  and  observed  .so  as  to  elimiiiate  deii.sions 
made  wlthaut  benefit  of  adequate  notice  and 
public  hearings  .Amendments  and  changes 
to  the  regulations  should  be  made  In  a  Ijrrnal. 
uniform  manner,  the  granting  of  relief  by 
the  Oil  Import  .Appeals  Board  should  be  done 
in  accordance  with  established  procedures  of 
the   .Administrative   Procedures   Act 

5  Canadian  sources  of  crude  oil  shnuld 
continue  to  be  considered  within  the  ^ci^pe 
of  our  national  security  planning  and  i  :-.ere- 
fire  -hould  receive  special  treatment  How- 
ever participatK  n  of  Canadian  crude  1  1!  In 
our  growing  \J  S  market  must  not  be  dis- 
proportionately greater  than  the  growth  en- 
joyed by  domestic  producers  In  the  past, 
informal  methods  i  i  managing  such  ci  ntrol 
ha\  e  been  arranged  by  the  Department  ot  the 
Interior  and  the  Canadian  Government  Such 
a  niethod  of  control  mav  well  be  contiiuied 
but  must  !)e  improved  to  prevent  Canaaisn 
imports  from  consistently  exceeding  •  ,ti- 
niates 

'3  It  is  the  Mew  of  the  committee  that  any 
program  authorized  under  the  nationa.  se- 
curity provLslons  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  ^ho^l;d  lie  administrated  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  purpcses  il  that  act 
and  not  extended  to  unrelated  matters,  iiot- 
wiihstanding  the  merit  of  .-uch  other  prc- 
grams 
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THE  SENATE  FOOD  STAMP  BILI      \ 
REPLY  TO  SENATOR  AIKEN 

Mr,  McGOVERN  Mr.  President.  lor 
(ach  of  the  7  years  in  which  I  nfive 
.served  in  the  Senate  it  has  been  my  fiicat 
privilege  to  be  a  rnembe:-  vt  the  Com- 
mittee oti  Agriculture  and  Forestry  U;ji- 
iiig  that  time.  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  closely  with  the  di.-nn- 
gu  s>.ed  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr.  Aiken  '  Like  the  other  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Committte.  I  havp 
found  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  that  c:jmmittee  to  be  without  equal  m 


Representative  Kupferman.  except  for  the 
air  pollution  aspect,  took  no  part  in  the  com- 
nilttee  discussion 


his  zeal  for  those  causes  in  which  he  be- 
lieves. His  support  for  any  project  is  an 
asset  of  rare  worth— his  opposition  not 
to  be  taken  lightly. 

^s  much  as  I  value  the  recommenda- 
tions and  wise  counsel  of  Senator  Aiken. 
I  have  had  to  dififer  with  him  over  the 
question  of  reforming  our  present  family 
food  programs.  The  goal  toward  which 
we  would  direct  these  programs  is.  of 
course,  identical.  There  is  not  the  sUght- 
pst  doubt  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  seeks,  as  I  do.  to  put  an  end  to 
luiuRcr  and  malnutrition  in  every  part 
o(  this  land. 

Perhaps  it  is  even  as  a  direct  result 
of  his  deep  commitment  to  that  end  that 
he  has  been  so  unrelenting  in  his  attacks 
on  the  bipartisan  food  stamp  bUl  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

But  I  must  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  that,  in  his  zeal  to  advance  his 
own  formula,  he  has  unwittingly  mis- 
icpresented  the  Senate  food  stamp  bill. 
I  would  further  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  those  who  share  the  belief  that  hun- 
ger must  be  ended  immediately,  as  he 
and  I  most  certainly  do,  must  be  ex- 
fvmelv  careful  about  the  charges  we 
direct  at  each  other's  proposals,  lest  we 
discredit  the  entire  antihunger  effort  and 
play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  propose 
t,i  do  nothing  at  all. 

In  a  statement  delivered  in  this  Cham- 
l-r  Monday,  Senator  Aiken  properly 
i^  ted  that  the  food  stamp  bill  passed 
In  the  Senate  is  a  more  "far-reaching" 
proposal  than  is  the  bill  favored  by  the 
administration.  The  Senate  bill  woiild 
provide  more  food  stamps,  more  quickly. 
at  lower  cost  to  the  hungry,  than  would 
the  President's  plan. 

But  Senator  Aiken  also  delivered  a 
sweeping  indictment  which  does  not 
square  with  the  actual  provisions  of  the 
food  stamp  bill  considered  and  passed 
bv  the  Senate  in  September.  On  each  of 
the  following  points  the  Senator  was  in 
error: 

1  The  Substitute  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate  would  actually  make  persons  of  wealth 
eligible  to  receive  benefits. 


In  fact,  the  Senate  bill  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
.set  an  eligibility  limit  as  low  as  $4,000  per 
vear  for  a  family  of  four.  This  level  is 
iientical  to  that  recommended  by  the 
administration  in  testimony  before  the 
\ariculture  Committee  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition.  The  Senate  bill 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish 
nn  income  ceiling  above  which  no  family 
could  receive  stamps. 

•2  The  (Senate)  Food  Stamp  proposal 
would  not  be  a  food  bill  but  a  broadly  based 
welfare  program  providing  Government  scrip 
for  the  purchase  of  countless  non-food  Items. 

Under  the  actual  wording  of  the  Senate 
bill,  participants  would  be  able  to  use 
their  .stamps  only  for  the  purchase  of 
f.)od  and  for  s'uch  products  as  the  Secre- 
uir\'  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
personal  cleanliness,  hygiene,  and  home 
samUition.  It  is  easy  to  dream  up  frivo- 
lous Items  which  are  only  remotely  con- 
nected to  hygiene  and  to  claim  that  these 
Items  will  be  available  for  purchase  with 
food  stamps.  But  this  charge  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  the  person  who  establishes  what 
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items  are  available  under  the  terms  of  the 
Senate  bill.  The  history  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  history  of  basic 
sanity  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
all  strongly  suggest  that  items  such  as 
soap,  detergent,  and  toothpaste  will  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary,  whUe 
clothing,  housing,  and  pleasure  boats  will 
not.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Senator  is 
pulling  someone's  leg  when  he  suggests 
that  Secretary  Hardin  or  any  other  Sec- 
retary could  use  Food  Stamp  authoriza- 
tions to  justify  pleasure  boat  purchases: 
3.  Twenty-Plve  billion  dollars  annually 
would  be  a  more  reallBtlc  estimate  (of  the 
cost  of  the  Senate  Pood  Stamp  bill) . 

The  Senate  food  stamp  bUl  contains  an 
authorized  ceiUng  of  $1.25.  $2,  and  $2.5 
bUlion  for  fiscal  years  1970  through  1972, 
respectively. 

To  charge  that  it  would  cost  $25  bil- 
lion per  year  simply  plays  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  seek  no  bill  at  all.  The  en- 
tire poverty  gap  in  the  United  States  is 
only  $10  billion.  The  food-income  gap  is 
less  than  $4  billion.  Even  if  food  stamps 
were  given  free  to  every  poor  person  in 
the  country,  the  cost  could  not  possibly 
approach  even  half  of  the  wild  $25  bil- 
lion estimate  offered  by  Senator  Aiken. 
4.  The  Substitute  (Senate  bill)  also  con- 
tains a  loosely  drawn  requirement  of  an  affi- 
davit for  eligibility  that  could  open  the  door 
to  widespread  abuse  and  corruption. 

The  so-called  self-certification  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill  is  similar  to  the 
certification  process  recommended  by  the 
President  for  his  family  assistance  pro- 
gram. Pilot  programs  have  showm  that 
cheating  under  self -certification  plans 
is  lower  than  cheating  on  income  tax 
payments.  Self-certification  would  end 
the  costly,  humiliating  snooping  now  re- 
quired for  certification  of  food  stamp  re- 
cipients. It  would  lower  administrative 
costs.  It  would  not  preclude  careful  in- 
vestigation of  applicant  affidavits,  and  it 
certainly  would  not  "open  the  door  to 
widespread  abuse  and  corruption." 

■While  I  believe  that  Senator  Aiken  was 
excessive  in  his  criticism  of  the  Senate 
food  stamp  bill,  he  was  absolutely  correct 
in  praising  the  President  for  his  initia- 
tives in  the  battle  against  hunger.  As  the 
Senator  knows.  I  too  have  publicly 
praised  the  President  for  his  initiatives 
against  hunger. 

Our  differences— those  between  myself. 
Senator  Aiken,  and  the  President— have 
been,  and  must  remain,  nonpartisan  dis- 
agreements over  the  relative  merits  of 
alternative  programs. 

It  is  in  this  spirit — in  the  attempt  to 
confine  discussion  of  the  Senate  food 
stamp  bill  to  the  merits  of  that  bill- 
that  I  have  spoken  today.  I  hope  that 
this  sort  of  discussion  will  continue  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  was  just  this  sort 
of  reasoned  debate  which  resulted  in 
passage  of  a  strong  food  stamp  bill  in 
the  Senate  and  will  result  in  final  enact- 
ment of  an  equaUy  strong  bill  in  the  near 
future. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  RHODESIAN 
SANCTIONS 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  in  December  of  1966, 
acting  at  the  request  of  Prime  Minister 


Harold  Wilson  of  Great  Britain,  voted  to 
impose  mandatory  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  a  minority  government.  This  deci- 
sion, regrettably,  had  the  support  of  our 
own  State  Department. 

Today  we  are  paying  a  very  high  price 
for  this  folly. 

A  recent  article  in  Metals  'Week  points 
out  that,  by  closing  our  doors  to  Rho- 
desian  chrome  ore,  we  have  made  our- 
selves heavily  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  our  supplies  of  this  vital  metal. 
In  fact,  of  the  486,000  tons  of  chromite 
imported  in  1968,  Russia  supplied  335,- 
000  tons.  Moreover,  the  price  we  are  now 
paying  because  of  the  seller's  market  we 
have  created  by  our  own  action  is  80 
percent  higher  than  the  price  in  effect 
before  sanctions  were  imposed  in  Janu- 
ary 1967. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  ap- 
prove the  policy  of  the  present  Rhodesian 
Government.   As   those  who  know   my 
record  are  aware,  I  have  all  my  life  been 
a  stanch  advocate  of  civil  rights  in  our 
own  country  and  of  freedom  for  peoples 
living  under  colonial  rule  and  for  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe.  But  the  impo- 
sition of  U.N.  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
because  it  refused  to  accede  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule  was  a  very  grave 
blunder  which  may  ultimately  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  United  Nations. 
If  sanctions  were  to  be  invoked  against 
every  government  that  violates  human 
rights  and  denies  political  or  racial  or 
religious  justice  to  its  citizens,  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  a  condition  of  perma- 
nent war.  not  merely  with  the  Communist 
bloc,  but  with  the  majority  of  the  gov- 
ernments represented  in  the  U.N. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  published  in  Metals  Week  of  De- 
cember 1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editonal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TIME  To  Examine  the  Rhodesian  Boycott 
The  price  of  Russian  chrome  ore  is  up 
another  $10  for  1970.  Turkish  ore  Is  going  up 
a  like  amount.  The  reason  for  the  increase, 
and  the  Increases  of  1968  and  1969.  Is,  quite 
simply,  the  Rhodesian  boycott. 

Since  the  boycott  went  into  effect  In  Jan. 
1967  and  US  ferroalloy  producers  were  cut 
off  from  their  prime  source  of  chrome  ore, 
Russian  prices  have  Increased  by  over  $25  a 
ton  or  81  Tr.  Russia  is  now  our  major  sup- 
plier of  metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore  and 
is  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  market.  Of  the 
total  of  486,000  tons  of  metallurgical  grade 
chromite  Imported  in  1968,  Russia  supplied 

335.000.  ^    ,     . 

These  are  simple,  straightforward  facts. 
This  has  been  but  one  result  of  the  Rho- 
desian boycott.  Perhaps  It  is  time  to  examine 
what  some  other  results  of  this  boycott  have 
been.  ^  _     . 

In  the  first  place.  Union  Carbide  and  Foote 
Mineral  have  lost  their  valuable  Rhodesian 
mines.  And  second,  they  must  buy  Russian 
ore  at  much  higher  prices  to  keep  up  their 
ferrochrome  production.  This  translates  Into 
higher  costs  for  the  US  steel  Industry. 

And  while  US  ferrochrome  producers  have 
to  buy  Russian  ore.  South  African  ferro- 
chrome producers  take  In  cheaper  Rhodesian 
ore  and  then  turn  around  and  undersell  US 
producers  In  the  US  market.  In  1968,  some 
45  ^r  of  all  ferrochrome  Imported  Into  the  US 
came  from  South  Africa.  It  might  be  added 
that  over  50%  of  US  chemical  grade  chrome 
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ore  (  b«low4«'  Cr«Oi  also  comes  from  South 
Africa 

So,  who  has  benefited?  Russia  and  South 
Africa — not  exactly  two  of  >ur  closest  allies 
And  who  has  lost")  US  ferrochrome  pro- 
ducers the  US  steel  industry  and.  ulti- 
mately through  inflaU.in  '.he  US  consumer 
And  Rhodesia'  By  ill  iccnunts  her  economy 
Is  hummin,;  and  any  inconvenience  caused 
by  the  boycott  is  minimal 

It  is  not  an  economic  Issue,  but  rather 
a  moral  issue  supp«irters  rif  the  boycott 
maintain  If  so  is  what  Rhodesia  is  doing  to 
her  blacks  any  worse  that  what  Russia  did 
to  the  Czechs'  .\nd  Is  South  .Africa's  apart- 
held  policy  any  less  severe  than  Rhodesia's 
limited  representation''  If  we  do  not  Intend 
to  boycott  Russian  or  South  Afrl.-an  prod- 
ucts because  we  tll.sapprove  of  the  way  these 
natlon.s  t)ehave.  what  right  do  we  have  to 
Impose  sanctions  (in   Rhodesia' 

And  moral  considerations  aside,  the  boy- 
cott Just  plain  isn't  working 


STANLEY  GAFPIN     AN  ABLE 
ADVISER 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President.  Robert 
L  Kunzig,  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  has  recently  formed  a  National 
General  S^vlces  Public  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  the  purpose  of  creating  KTe&ter 
public  involvement  in  the  operations  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  Massa- 
chusetts IS  ably  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil by  Mr  Stanlay  Oaffln  of  Newton. 
Mass 

Mr  GafHn,  who  heads  his  own  public 
accounting  firm  in  Boston,  has  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  business  affairs 
He  received  both  his  bachelor  of  .science 
and  his  masters  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration from  Boston  University,  and 
became  a  certified  public  accounteint  in 
MtLssachusetts  in  1951 

Mr  Gaffln  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countanus.  the  New  England  Association 
of  Credit  E.xecutives,  the  Ma^ssachasetts 
Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
the  New  York  Credit  and  Financial  Man- 
agement Association,  and  i.s  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Jewish  Big  Brother  Associa- 
tion of  Boston 

Administrator  Kimzig  is  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  obtained  the  .services  of 
this  outstanding  citizen 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  FRANCES  G 
KNIGHT.  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PASS- 
PORT OFFICE 

Mr  Ml  INT\'RE  Mr  President,  .some- 
times we  i,'et  up-tight  In  the  Senate  m 
these  closing,  crowded,  and  hectic  days 

At  one  point  we  are  turned  on  and 
at  another  time  I  fear  we  tiet  turned 
oti 

Tlien  comes  something  bnght.  cheer- 
ful. Ill  .season  and  yet  thoughtful. 

Such  a  document  has  just  come  to  me 
from  Mrs  France.s  Knight,  the  Director 
of  the  Pas-sport  Office  I  imagine  that 
most  Senators  received  the  .same  letter 
from  Mrs  Krught.  but  in  the  flood  of 
mail  coming  into  the  office  these  days 
It  might  have  been  missed.  Therefore.  I 
am  taking  the  hberty  of  highlighting  it 
in  this  way. 

Mrs  Knight  wishes  us  all  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year  and 
then  goes  on  to  point  out  why  she  may 


not  be  sharing  the  same  height  of  merrl- 
nes.s 

She  point^s  out  that  her  burdens  are 
budget  cuts,  reduced  per.sonnel,  lack  of 
administrative  support.  la<.'k  of  under- 
standing of  the  changing  travel  pat- 
terns, a  group  of  ■  johnny-come-lately 
experts  on  passports'  who  sit  in  their 
bureaucratic  ivory  lowers  and  do  not 
know  what  she  is  facing  down  at  the 
workini,'  level,  and  even  mass  overseas 
tran.st)ortation  provided  by  the  SST 

I  certainly  pcvse  as  no  authority  on  the 
passport  office,  but  I  am  impressed  by 
the  ajguments  Mrs.  Knight  makes,  and 
I  for  one  am  concerned  that  I  might 
have  unknowingly  contributed  to  her  un- 
happiness  at  this  time  of  year  when  Joy 
and  happiness  are  supt>osed  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day 

Her  closing  lines  are : 

We  hope  your  Christmas  will  be  Merry 
and  Bright  iind  that  U\e  New  'i'ertr  will  bring 
you  Health  ,ind  Happiness  .ind  all  the  other 
good  happenings  which  .seem  desUned  to 
pass  los  by 

I  for  one  want  to  wish  Mrs.  Knight  a 
Merr>-  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year  And  I  mean  it 

I  miAht  say.  Yes.  Mrs  Knmht  there 
can  be  a  Santa  Claus."  You  present  your 
case  well,  and  we  are  really  not  all 
Scrooges 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mrs. 
Knight'.s  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Seasons   ORErriNCs 

Christmas,  1969. 
Dear  Sen.ator  McI.ntyhb    If  this  Christmas 
letter  Is  late  reaching  you.  chalk  It  up  to  the 
fact  that  I've  had  a  hard  time  getting  Into  a 

Merry    Christmas    and    Happy    New    Year 
mo<xl 

The  Passport  Office  ends  1969  In  a  bruised 
and  battered  conditiim.  thanks  to  arbitrary 
budget  cuts  resulting  in  reduced  personnel. 
■  m:K  .>i  admlni.stratlve  .support,  lack  of  an 
understanding  uf  the  changing  travel  pat- 
terns of  U.S  citizens,  and  a  total  indif- 
ference to  the  predictable  results  of  the 
forthcoming  mass  travel  capability  "t  the 
Jumbo   Jets    and    the   SST 

We  are  surrounded  by  a  plethora  of  John- 
ny-come-lately experts  un  pa-ssports  in  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  bureaucracy  who  In 
the  past  year  have  thwarted  Passport  Office 
attempts  to  gear  Itself  to  the  challenge  of 
tremendous  increases  :n  in'ernationaJ  'ravel 

While  the  following  facts  may  take  the 
edge  off  a  'Merry  Christmas'  greeting— you 
should  know  them.  If  lor  no  other  reason 
than  that  you,  as  a  taxpayer,  are  paying  .'or 
the  mistakes  In  judgment  by  the  experts  "  In 
administration  and  management  who  are 
not  with  It  " 

Consider  this:   In   1M9  the  Passport  Office 
issued   1,810.000  passports.  That  was  a  17  5*' 
increase  over  1968.  At  the  peak  cf  >.ur  busy 
season.   June    1969.   we   were  46-^     over  June 
1968    In  addition,  we  renewed    184.000  pass- 
ports to  full  rive  year  validity  without  charge 
Our   budget    was   $0,676,132    for    Fl.scal    Year 
1969.  and  we  brought  Into  the  US    Treasury 
J16.550.70:.l  In  fees — a  net  profit  of  $10,874,571 
Despite  our  Increased  workload  and  our  pleas 
for  assistance,  authority  to  hire  22  permanent 
employees  required  In  fiscal  1969  was  denied 
for  over  a  year    Then  under  the  pressure  of 
public    criticism,    authority    wa.s    reluctantly 
granted,  but  tot)  late  to  rescue  us  from  cost- 
ly  overtime    and    a    heavy    backlog  of   work 
Now.  a  year  and  a  half  later,  most  of  these 
p<j.sltlons  .still   remain  unfilled    Twenty-four 
niure  permanent  positions  requested  for  fis- 


cal 1970  were  denied  outright  We  have  had 
a  number  of  resignations  by  temporary  em- 
ployees who  refused  to  work  under  so  much 
pressure  Pa.ssport  Office  regulars  put  In  17  . 
I.MX)  hours  of  overtime,  resulting  in  employed 
fatigue,  sickness  and  a  high  percentage"  ■  f 
errors 

Virtually  every  recommendation  for  im- 
provement  In  our  personnel  and  fiscal  posi! 
tlons  has  been  turned  down  Our  third  'e- 
quest  for  three  additional  passport  agencies" 
sorely  needed,  hius  l>een  denied  We  have  been 
denied  funds  lor  research  into  a  new  pa.s,s. 
port  concept  for  the  future;  we  have  been  de- 
nied the  minimum  personnel  required  in 
1970  to  operate  this  office  and  Its  ten  lieid 
agencies  All  our  protests  against  these  ar- 
bitrary decisions  have  been  greeted  with  a 
deafening  silence 

Currently,  the  mitloolc  for  1970  is  dismal 
indeed  .^s  a  re.sult  of  a  totally  InequlLiible 
fiscal  policy,  the  l.ssuance  of  passports  wTll  be 
delayed  at  least  two  weeks.  It  not  more  m 
the  forthcoming  \ear  We  v^ill  have  ditfi. 
culty  recruiting  temporary  employees  and 
undoubtedly,  we  will  have  some  resignations 
from  our  professional  suifl  Perhaps  we  .ire 
not  overly  bright,  but  It  Is  Increasingly  an- 
flcult  for  UH.  In  the  Passport  Office,  to  figure 
<'Ut  why  a  Federal  Government  operation 
making  a  net  profit  of  over  ten  million  doi- 
lars  annually  cannot  get  sufficient  funds  for 
staff,  equipment  and  expansion  to  serve  U.S. 
citizens  w  ho  are  paying  for  such  services. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  mighty 
difficult  to  develop  a  "Merry  Christmas"  and 
Happy  New  Year  '  spirit  However,  we  hope 
your  Christmas  will  be  Merry  and  Bright 
and  that  the  New  Year  will  bring  you  Health 
and  Happiness  and  all  the  other  good  hap- 
peninKs  which  seem  destined  to  pass  us  by. 
Sincerely, 

Frances  O,  Knight. 
Director,  Passport  Office 


ACQUISITION  OP  MISSILE  SITES 
I'X)R  SAFEGUARD  SYSTEM 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  December  15  on  the  De- 
fence appropriations  bill,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellenderi  re- 
quested that  I  place  In  the  Record  the 
authority  enacted  in  prior  years  for  t.hc 
acquisition  of  missile  sites  for  the  Safe- 
t;uard  system. 

Tins  authority  has  been  set  forth  in 
two  past  Military  Construction  Acts  with 
subsequent  funding  in  the  Military  Con- 
.struction  Appropriations  legislation.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1969  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  '82  Stat.  367' 
there  is  contained  the  following  lan- 
.^uage  which  was  presented  and  ap- 
proved for  the  Safeguard  sites: 

CONUS  various  1  xrations  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities. 
supply  f.icllitles.  medical  facilities,  admlnls- 
•ratlve  facilities,  troop  housing,  commu- 
nitv  facilities,  utilities,  and  real  estate. 
$227,460,000 

I  miuht  note.  Mr.  President,  that  as  of 
February  28.  1969,  there  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  military  construction 
program  for  the  Army  antl-balllstic- 
missile  system  a  total  of  $344.4  million. 
Of  this  amount  about  $200  million  was 
not  obligated  as  of  February  28.  1969. 


FOREIGN      ASSISTANCE      AND     RE- 
L.^TED  PROGRAMS  APPRO- 

PRIATIONS,  1970 

Mr     B-k-RD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
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hill  become  the  pending  business.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

'^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  ASSISTANT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'HR  151491  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970  and  for  other  purposes  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  will 
be' no  votes  on  the  bill  tonight.  It  will  be 
further  considered  when  the  Senate 
meets  tomorrow. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    435 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Aiken, 
Mansfield,  Case,  Cooper,  Pell,  Spark- 
man  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Church, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
I  ask  10  have  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
way  of  explanation  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  discussed  this  question  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  as  well 
as  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  And  in  the  process.  I 
have  learned  something  that  I  did  not 
know  before.  I  thought  maybe  the  Senate 
would  be  interested  in  it. 

The  amendment  states  the  principle 
that  underlies  the  legislative  process- 
or ^0  I  thought— which  is  that  no  money 
may  be  appropriated  unless  authorized 
by  "law  The  appropriation  bill  has  been 
lud  before  the  Senate  and  does  purport 
to  appropriate  more  than  the  conference 
report  which  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Mc- 
Gke  '  and  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee have  agreed  that  this  will  be  cut 
back. 

What  I  did  not  know.  Is  that  appropri- 
ation bills  generally,  not  just  this  one, 
but  any  appropriation  bill,  may  go  be- 
yond any  authorization  bill  and  be 
honored  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

1  think  it  will  be  a  useful  exercise  to 
di.scuss  this  tomorrow  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  with  any  other 
Senator  who  cares  to  participate,  with 
the  view  of  offering  at  a  later  date,  a  per- 
manent change  in  the  basic  law  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Comptroller  General.  1 
think  that  most  Members  of  the  Senate 
believe  as  I  did  that  the  legislation  au- 
thorizing any  particular  program  is  con- 
trolling in  the  way  of  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  that  could  be  appropriated.  That 
IS  the  principal  reason  I  have  offered  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  and  I  have  agreed  to 
have  a  coUoo.uy  on  this  matter  when  the 
bill  is  up  for  consideration  tomorrow 
morning.  I  did  not  want  the  Record  to 
stand  as  suggesting  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  might  have  done  some- 
thing devious  here. 


We  marked  up  the  bill  before  the  con- 
ferees had  reported  from  the  authorizing 
committees.  Therefore,  we  are  in  agree- 
ment that  we  need  to  do  something  to 
correct  the  uncertainties  in  regard  to 
the  authorizing  process  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  appropriating  process  on  the 
other.  I  believe  we  can  do  that  in  the  col- 

loQuy 
Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  how- 
it  haw)ens  that  on  the  day  of  Decem- 
ber n  we  still  have  not  received  an  au- 
thorization for  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  corresponding  com- 
mittee in  the  House? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  did  the  Sen- 
ator say? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  relying  upon  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  How  does  it 
happen  that  on  December  17  we  are  still 
waiting,  or  have  been  up  to  the  time  this 
bill  was  marked  up,  on  an  authorization 
committee? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  For  an  authorization  for 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House, 
and  the  conference  has  been  agreed  to 
by  the  conference  committee,  but  the 
Hotise  must  act  first. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  When  was  it  agreed  to? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   It  was   agreed   to 

today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  How  can  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  be  placed  in  a  negative 
position  on  December  17,  when  we  are 
waiting  for  an  authorization? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  tmderstood  my  remarks. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  tmderstood  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  all  too  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then,  if  the  Sena- 
tor does,  he  does  not  need  to  ask  me  any 
questions. 

I  should  like  to  proceed  with  my  re- 
marks. I  do  not  yield  any  further  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  am  glad  to  be  informed 
about  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  tried  to  say 
earlier,  I  had  consulted  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  in  the  process  I  dis- 
covered that  it  is  a  fact  that  an  appro- 
priation bill  may  appropriate  more  than 
its  corresponding  authorization  bill  au- 
thorizes and  it  is  valid  and  legal.  I  did 
not  know  that  prior  to  this  time,  and  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  number  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  have  consulted  that  they 
did  not  know  about  it,  either. 

I  do  not  suggest  any  deviousness  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
It  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  In  this  case 
there  is  an  item  that  amounts  to  $50 
million  for  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
is  carried  in  the  appropriation  bills  of 
both  houses,  I  believe.  This  item  has  not 
been  authorized  and  is  not  carried  in  the 
conference  report.  In  other  words,  here 


is  an  item  of  $50  million  specifically  ear- 
marked in  the  appropriation  bill,  if  I 
understand  it  correctly,  for  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  and  it  has  not  been  authorized. 
In  fact,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions specifically  eliminated  this  amount, 
and  the  Senate  concurred  in  this  elimi-  ■ 
nation.  In  the  conference  report  there 
was  no  allowance  made  for  this  item. 
Yet,  I  am  informed  by  the  staff  members 
that  if  this  item  stays  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill  and,  of  course,  it  is  in  the  House 
bill,  as  I  understand  it,  it  will  carry  an 
appropriation  of  $50  million  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  without  its  ever  having 
been  authorized  by  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  $50  million  to  Korea 
was  in  both  the  House  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  in  the  House  appropriations 
bill.  In  conference,  however,  the  author- 
izing committees  chose  to  drop  that  item, 
apparently. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McGEE.  But  it  was  legitimately 
before  our  Appropriations  Committee  at 
that  moment,  when  we  marked  up  the 
bill,  because  it  had  come  to  us  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  I  did  not  mean  to  leave 
anv  other  impression. 

it  still  means  the  authorization  bill 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  in  confer- 
ence does  not  carry  that  item,  and  it  was 
not  in  the  committee. 

This  again  illustrates  a  slightly  differ- 
ent aspect  of  the  matter  I  have  already 
mentioned,  which  is  that  an  appropria- 
tion can  be  made  by  the  aiipropriating 
process  for  a  figure  which  has  not  been 
authorized  and  yet  be  vaUd.  Therefore, 
I  think  it  is  a  very  useful  procedure  to 
raise  this  matter  and  discuss  it  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  Furthermore, 
speaking  for  myself,  I  think  that  the 
legislating  process,  if  it  is  to  mean  any- 
thing and  have  any  significance  for  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  ought  to  have 
some  significance  and  that  we  should  not 
just   go   through   empty   exercises   and 
leave  it  all  to  the  appropriating  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  has  been  In  the 
Senate  longer  than  I  have.  I  wonder  if 
he  wotUd  enlighten  me  as  to  the  func- 
tion of  an  authorizing  committee.  If  the 
Appropriations     Committee     can     pass 
either  more  funds  or  less  funds,  as  it 
chooses,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the    only    function   of    the   authorizing 
committee  is  to  set  a  guideline  and  give 
advice.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  this  is  true,  as 
I  have  stated  it,  and  beUeve  it  to  be,  we 
have  a  very  limited  function  to  play.  We 
can  refine  a  matter  and  reduce  some  of 
the  issues,  but  the  final  decision  on  the 
magnitude  of  any  program  is  really  left 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  cannot  be  legislation  on   an  ap- 
propriation bill  and  that  that  is  a  rule  of 
the  Senate? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Th&t  is  a  rule  more 
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honored  in  the  breach  than  honored  in 
the  practice,  because  the  House  has  de- 
veloped a  highly  refined  process  by  which 
they  call  the  most  complicated  legisla- 
tion a  limitation  Once  the  House  has 
put  any  kind  of  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  It  us  not  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  in  the  Senate.  So  there  is  as 
much  legislation  in  most  appropriation 
bills  as  there  is  in  a  legislative  bill 

Mr  DOMINICK  House  language  is 
not  subject  to  a  point  of  order  Any  leg- 
islation put  in  by  the  Senate  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  IS  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  Will  the  Senator  agree  to  that? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Stated  in  that  fash- 
Ion.  It  IS  correct  But  the  Senator  will 
find  that  in  practice  it  is  very  easy  to 
overcome  it  by  a  change  of  wording  and 
call  It  a  limitation  I  will  ask  the  Parlia- 
mentarian of  the  Senate,  if  the  Senator 
wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr  DOMTNTCK.  D.3es  the  Senator 
know  of  any  instance  in  which,  with  an 
authorization  bill  approved  by  confer- 
ence and  reported  back  well  ahead  of 
when  :he  appropriation  bill  comes  out. 
:he  appropriation  bill  has  ever  exceeded 
the  atithofimation? 

Mr  PUiSRIGHT  I  do  not  I  was  quite 
surpn.sed  even  in  this  case  I  grant  the 
circumstances  of  the  lateness  of  the 
bill,  and  I  may  .say  t  >  the  Senator  that 
the  authorization  bill  did  not  come  over 
from  tne  House,  until  late  November.  We 
acted  on  :t  quite  promptly  after  It  came 
from  the  House. 

Mr  IX>MINICK  I  was  not  criticizing 
the  Senator  I  was  critlcizmg  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  get  through  the  appro- 
priation bills  early  enough  so  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  would  know  the  final 
result 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  said  earlier  that  I 
did  not  me.in  *hts  as  a  personal  reflection 


upon  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  regardless  of 
the  timing  of  the  action  by  the  commit- 
tee, the  authorization  in  effect  set  a  cell- 
ing upon  the  appropriation,  that  an  ap- 
propriation larger  than  an  authorization 
would  not  be  legally  binding  But  I  now 
find  that  it  is  binding  Of  course,  we  know 
they  can  cut  it  below,  if  they  wish. 

Many  Representatives  and  Senators 
have  complained  that  the  Executive  does 
mt  have  to  spend  the  money  we  appro- 
priate, and  this  is  true  TTiere  have  been 
many  complaints  about  that.  too.  because 
the  Executive  sometimes  does  refuse  to 
spend  It 

As  I  have  said.  I  believe  It  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  either  to  change  the  rule 
of  the  Senate  or  to  change  the  basic 
legislation  guiding  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral 

Mr.  President,  I  will  discuss  it  further 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  I  intend  to  have  a  colloquy 
regardmg  the  matter 


,\S8ISTANT     SCCRCTARY     OF     DzrENaF 

Gardiner  Luttrell  Tucker,  of  Virginia  ;  > 
be   an   .Assistant   Secretary   of   Defense 

U  S       .^TTORNET 

Whitney  North  Seymour.  Jr  .  of  New  v  r^ 
to  be  US  atrorney  for  the  southern  dls-.- 1- 
of  New  York   for  the  term  of  4  years 


RECEiSS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  BVRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  .^tand  in  recess  until  9  a.m. 
tomorrow, 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ^at  10 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p  m.  >  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
December  18.  1969,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  December  17     legislative  day  of 

December  16 '    1969 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  December  17  'legislative  dav 
of  December  16 1 ,  1969 : 

U  S      CIRCVIT     JlDCES 

John  J  Gibbons,  of  New  Jersey,  to  dr  i 
US  circuit  Judge,  third  circuit 

Joe  McDonald  Inii;raham.  of  Texas,  i.,  b? 
US  circuit  Judge,  fifth  circuit 

U  S   District   Judges 

Philip  C  WUklns.  of  California,  to  be  U  .s 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
California 

George  H  Barlow  of  New  Jersey  U:)  be  V  .S 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey 

Leonard  I  Garth,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  US 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jer-^ey' 
U  S    Attorneys 

J.ihn  L  Brlggs.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  middle  district  of  Florida  for  the 
term  of  4  year.s 

Eugene  E  Slier.  Jr .  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U  S  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky   for    the    term    of    4    years 

Hosea  M  Ray.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  US, 
.iitorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Mlssls- 
.•ilppl  for  the  term  of  4  years 

U  .S    Marshals 

Loren  VVldeman.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Flontta 
for  the  term  of  4  years 

George  A  I.ocke.  of  Washington,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  e.istern  district  of  Washln?-^ 
ton  for  the  term  nf  4  years 

Anthony  E  Papa,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
term  "f  4  years 


HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— HW/i^.srfa^,  December  17,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Rev    Edward  G    Latch. 
DD  .  offfied  the  lollowing  prayer: 

Unto  you  is  bom  this  day  m  the  i~ity 
of  David  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord —Luke  2:11 

O  God.  our  Father,  who  hast  brought 
us  again  ro  the  glad  season  when  we 
commemorate  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ; 
grant  that  Thy  spirit  in  Him  may  be 
born  anew  m  all  our  hearts  and  that  we 
may  joyfully  welcome  Thee  to  rule  over 
us.  Open  our  ears  that  we  may  hear 
again  the  angelic  chorus  of  old:  open  our 
eyes  that  we  may  see  the  .uar  that  shines 
foreve.-  n  our  sky.  open  our  lips  that 
we  may  sing  with  uplifted  voices,  'Glory 
to  God  m  the  highest  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  among  men.'" 

As  we  enter  the  portal  of  this  n^w  day 
help  us  to  be  faithful  m  the  discharge 
of  our  duties,  honorable  in  our  dealings, 
and  loving  in  mind  and  heart,  to  the 
glory  of  Thy  holy  name  Amen 


MESSAGE    raOM    THE    SENATE 

A   message   from   the   Senate   by   Mr. 

Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  rcpfirt  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  un  the 
tunendr.-.enls  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR  14916/  entitled  'An  act  making 
appropr!ations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  ac- 
tivities chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  JL-ne  30.  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes  " 

Tile  mes.'^age  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agretd  to  the  House  amend- 
ments Nos  1,  5,  7,  10,  11.  13.  and  14, 
to  the  forcRoing  bill. 


nation  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mlttee     effective    December    16.    1969 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Horto.n. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the  proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


RESIGNATION     PTiOM     fOMMITTFE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  lesignatinn  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

December  16.  1969 
Hon   John  W   McCormack 
Speaker   House  of  Repre^entat ivf.i 
Waihtngton    D  C 

Dear  Mr   Speaker    Please  accept  my  resig- 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  THF 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

M:  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  p.-ivilcged  resolution  'H  Res. 
756'  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res.  756 

Resolved.  Tliat  Earl  F.  Landgrebe,  of  In- 
diina,  be  and  he  is  hereby  elected  a  member 
i>f  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  re.solution  was  agreed  to, 
A   motion   to   reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NIXON   POLICY  BACKED 

'  Mr   WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  New  York  Times  carried  a  letter  from 
Dean  Acheson,  who  served  as  President 
Truman's  Secietary  of  State. 

Mr  Acheson  commented  on  a  typical 
Tiiiu's  editorial,  which  called  on  ■Viet- 
nam protestors  to  focus  their  protests  on 
Congressmen.  ,    ^  ^    x.. 

Mr  Acheson's  reaction  is  included.  It 
IS  v,orth  reading. 

Nixon  Policy  Backed 

Washington, 
November  17.  1969. 
X,  I  t  lie  Editor  : 

l:i  your  lead  editorial  of  Nov.  17 — "Demon- 
,tnit;iig  Against  the  War"— you  conclude: 
The  responsible  course  for  war  foes  is  to 
:oc  IS  their  energies  on  more  manageable 
lurnis  of  protest — for  example,  political  action 
directed  at  members  of  Congress  .  .   ." 

.Surely  the  most  responsible  course  for 
■war  toes' — and  surely  that  term  Includes 
all  •<(  us — Is  to  focus  on  finding  out  what 
the  >sue  Is.  If.  indeed,  there  is  one.  No  one, 
incl'uling  your  esteemed  selves,  has  yet  pro- 
posiii  a  quicker  and  more  practicable  manner 
of  ciuiing  our  participation  In  the  war  than 
that  being  followed  by  the  President — the 
steady  withdrawal  of  American  forces  and 
the  steady  strengthening  of  Vietnamese 
fori^es. 

General  MacArthur  was  ordered  on  Dec.  14, 
194.T  to  return  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
all  uur  three  million  Japanees  prisoners  of 
war  in  China.  With  an  average  haul  of  800 
miles  and  all  Japanese  ships  at  his  disposal, 
thKs  task  took  htm  fourteen  months. 

The  logistics  of  moving  a  half  million  men 
and  a  mountain  of  war  material  8,000  miles, 
to  sav  nothing  of  the  Impediment  (should 
we  uress  the  panic  button)  of  the  one 
million  refugees  who  fled  the  Communists 
froin  the  North,  would  be  formidable. 

If  there  is  a  better  plan  than  the  Presi- 
dents let's  hear  it. 

Dean  Acheson. 


tion  of  a  House  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment solely  dedicated  to  that  goal 
is  essential. 


GETTING  APPROPRIATIONS 
THROUGH  ON  TIME 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all 
Members  ■who  have  not  as  yet  had  time 
to  do  so,  will  take  a  careful  look  at  my 
House  Resolution  557  to  break  the  ap- 
propriations logjam  in  this  House.  I  have 
written  each  Member  individually  about 
this,  but  during  the  holiday  season  in 
particular  the  mail  has  a  way  of  piling 
up. 

This  proposal  is  extremely  simple,  but 
it  would  effectively  enable  us  to  get  our 
appropriations  bills  through  and  on  to 
the  other  body  before  July  1  in  succeed- 
ing years.  It  would  amend  the  House 
rules — rule  XXI — to  provide  that  points 
of  order  may  not  be  made  against  ap- 
propriations measures  for  lack  of  a  prior 
authorization  on  and  after  June  1  in 
each  year. 

This  gives  authorizing  committees  5 
months  to  complete  action  on  authoriza- 
tions. This  is  enough  time.  If  they  have 
not  done  the  job  by  June  1  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  may  bring  its  bills 
to  the  floor, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  cosponsorship  and 
early  adoption  of  this  change  in  the  rules 
in  the  interest  of  restoring  some  sem- 
blance of  order  to  the  chaos  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  at  this  time.  It  is  all  so  im- 
necessary — and  so  avoidable — by  the 
simple  adoption  of  House  Resolution  557 
which  does  not  require  action  by  the 
other  body. 


CREATE    A   STANDING    COMMl'lTKK 
ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

I  Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
pcmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
niiiiul«  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

.Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  water 
and  air  quality,  weather  modification, 
waste  disposal,  pesticides,  herbicides, 
acoustic  problems  add  up  to  a  massive 
threat  to  our  Nation,  a  domestic  physical 
dancer  unequaled  by  anything  else  ex- 
cept the  mass  slaughter  on  our  high- 
\vay.<;. 

Kcological  problems  are  so  vast  and 
complex  they  must  be  accorded  the  in- 
ten.^ne  scrutiny  only  a  professional  staff 
of  xperts  and  a  membership  of  dedi- 
cated Representatives  can  give.  Man 
threatens  to  destroy  his  own  environ- 
ment and  we  cannot  afford  fragmenta- 
tion in  our  fight  on  pollution.  Yet  Gov- 
ernment programs  dealing  with  these 
problems  currently  are  considered  by 
committees  already  burdened  •with  com- 
pltt'^ly  unrelated  legislative  tasks.  The 
problem  demands  the  concentrated  at- 
tention of  a  standing  House  committee 
and  I  today  am  joining  in  introducing 
legislation  to  create  such  a  committee. 
Congress  must  be  the  leader  in  the  battle 
to  .•^alvage  our  environment  and  crea- 


ADDITIONS  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  distinguised  minority  leader  is  here 
because  I  take  this  time  to  advise  the 
House  that  we  are  adding  to  the  program 
tomorrow  House  Resolution  572  to  au- 
thorize additional  investigative  author- 
ity for  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like 
to  say  that  we  are  hopeful  of  an  adjourn- 
ment that  will  be  as  early  as  possible,  but 
also  to  state  that  when  we  do  adjourn 
sine  die  we  expect  to  adjourn  to  come 
back  on  January  19. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  did  the  gen- 
tleman say  "January  19"? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Monday,  January  19. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  that  information,  and  I  con- 
cur with  the  selection  of  that  date. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  January  19  is  District 
Day,  and  I  hope  there  is  no  District  busi- 
ness on  that  day. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 


would  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  fur- 
ther, and  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  could  tell  us 
the  sequence  of  the  legislative  activity 
for  today  and  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  After  the  preliminaries 
we  will  have  a  conference  report  on  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  and  then  we  will 
go  on  with  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution to  take  up  H.R.  15091. 

Whether  we  will  take  up  the  third 
item  on  the  whip  notice  or  not  today  has 
not  yet  been  decided. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  H.R. 
14944? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  For  the  pro- 
tection    of     the     executive     mansion, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct — and  we 
will  take  up  conference  reports  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  say 
this  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
I  would  hope  under  the  circumstances 
that  the  mine  safety  conference  report 
would  not  come  up  today.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Erlenborn),  who 
has  been  active  and  most  constructive 
in  the  formulation  of  this  legislation  and 
who  has  been  a  conferee  is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  conference  report  being 
considered  now  and  he  knows  the  facts 
better  than  I  do.  I  object  to  the  confer- 
ence report  being  scheduled  today,  with- 
out any  prior  notice  that  the  papers  are 
coming  to  the  House  for  action  first.  I 
object  because  a  copy  of  the  conference 
report  was  not  delivered  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  until 
10  or  15  minutes  prior  to  the  convening 
of  the  House  this  morning. 

Mr,  PERKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First  let  me  state  that 
during  my  time  in  the  Congress,  never 
has  the  writing  of  a  conference  report 
dragged  out  so  long  with  the  staff  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  On  all  occasions 
during  these  proceedings  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  had  access  to  the  work- 
ing papers,  and  on  all  occasions  he  could 
by  the  exercise  of  care,  obtained  what 
was  in  this  report,  upon  request.  On  all 
occasions  minority  counsel  had  partic- 
ipating access  to  the  writing  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  never  de- 
delivered  to  me  until  last  night.  But  the 
conference  report  was  delivered  to  the 
chief  attorney  for  the  minority  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  yes- 
terday at  approximately  1  p.m.  We  all 
know  here  that  we  have  to  move  these 
conference  reports  near  the  end  of  the 
session.  I  did  not  know  myself  that  the 
House  would  go  first  until  10:30  o'clock 
last  night  when  I  talked  with  Senator 
Williams  and  he  said  that  he  had  an 
agreement  with  Senator  Javits.  Then  I 
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said.  If  you  have  an  agreement,  then 
we  will  go  first  '■ 

I  talked  to  the  Speaker  yesterday  and 
I  told  the  Speaker  that  we  had  to  move 
this  conference  report  at  the  earliest 
possible   moment 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  <  Mr. 
ERtENBORN  '  heard  me  so  state  la.st  ninht, 
even  though  I  did  not  mention  to  htm 
a  more  definite  time. 

But  it  Is  common  knowledge  that  the 
session  is  near  an  end  and  on  a  con- 
ference report.  I  think  we  all  must  take 
notice  and  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  called  up  and  dlspo.sed  of  just  as 
soon  as  it  Is  available. 

Now.  I  made  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest yesterday 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Albert*  has 
expired 

LEGISLATION  ON   MINE  SAFETY 

Mr  PERKINS  asked  and  was  ijlven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ' 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  of  aoy  member  of  the  committee 
who  has  done  more  diligent  work  than 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  Mr  EIrlen- 
BORN'.  as  has  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia Mr  Bell  ' ,  and  when  I  made  the 
unanimous-consent  request  yesterday  It 
was  with  the  belief  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  was  so,  anxious  as  I  to  see 
the  conference  report   filed 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  '  Mr  Dent  ■ 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  the 
mmorlty  leader  would  have  asked  me  a 
question  or  two  before  he  brought  up  the 
subject  matter  that  he  is  now  di.scussing. 
The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
has  told  you  a  little  about  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  this  piece  of  legislation. 
Since  November  20.  after  a  practically 
unanimous  decision  on  every  feature  of 
this  bill  in  the  conference,  it  has  been 
played  with  at  the  insistence  of  certain 
individuals  who  tned  to  rewnte  this 
whole  bill  to  suit  their  purposes  which 
were  often  contrary  to  the  decisions  of 
the  conferees 

During  every  minute  of  the  last  7 
weeks  action  has  been  delayed  on  thi.s 
bill,  and  every  day  that  this  bill  does 
not  become  the  law  uf  the  land  we  are 
standing  on  a  stack  of  dynamite  that 
could  blow  sky  high.  Any  mine  can  blow- 
without  a  moment's  warning,  except  by 
pursuing  the  provisions  of  this  act 
Warning  devices,  for  instance,  will  be 
installed  to  give  a  maximum  time  of 
warning 

The  SPEAKER   The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 


COAL  MLNE  SAFETY  ACT— THE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  ■ 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  make  several  observa- 
tions. A  few  moments  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  Uie 
committee,  nimself  said  that  this  was 
a  conference   report  of   magnitude.    In 


the  same  breath  he  conceded  that  the 
conference  report  was  not  delivered  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr  Erlen- 
BORN>  until  1.T  minutes  before  the  House 
met  That  is  the  fact  whether  the  gen- 
tleman concedes  it  or  not    It  is  the  fact 

A  cv-mference  report  of  the  magnitude 
about  which  ;he  gentleman  speaks  ought 
to  have  exposure  to  a  member  on  our 
side  on  the  conference  committee  for 
more  than  15  minutes.  That  is  point 
No  1. 

Second,  wiien  the  unanimous-consent 
request  was  agreed  to  last  night  before 
we  adjourned,  it  was  the  understanding 
of  every  Member  on  our  side  that  the 
Senate  would  act  on  the  report  first. 
They  would  lake  the  papers  We  now- 
come  here,  without  any  prior  notice, 
not  one  bit  .if  prior  notice,  and  we  find 
that  the  papers  liave  arrived  here  first 
and  the  House  is  .scheduled  to  act  first. 
Nobody  told  us  about  the  change  in  pro- 
gram. 

Third,  about  10  days  ago  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  protested  strongly 
about  being  surprised  with  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  the  OEO  or  pov- 
erty bill,  and  as  a  result  of  being  taken 
by  surprise,  as  he  alleged,  he  called  off 
consideration  of  that  legislation  for  a 
week  or  more  What  is  good  for  the 
goose  is  good  for  the  gander,  I  believe. 
On  this  occasion,  we  have  been  caught 
by  surprise,  without  previous  informa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illmois  Under  these  circumstances  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  ought  to  give 
us  at  least  24  hours  to  take  a  look  at  the 
report 


COAL  MINE  SAFETY  ACT— THE 
CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr  DENT  a.•^ked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute  ■ 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker,  while  there 
may  be  an  element  of  surprise.  I  might 
-say  to  the  House  that  the  first  element 
of  surprise  was  that  the  Senate  finally 
'.vent  along  and  we  got  it  reported  out 
before  the  se.ssion  ends 

I  started  to  tell  you  that  this  bill  has 
been  before  our  committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  been  with 
me  in  its  consideration  since  January-. 
He  knows  every  word  of  this  report,  the 
.same  now  as  he  did  yesterday.  Last  night 
he  was  told  that  there  was  a  controversy 
about  which  we  knew  nothing,  up  until 
that  moment,  that  we  liad  to  consider 
the  report  first  This  was  not  a  decision 
made  by  the  Democratic  leadership;  it 
was  made  by  the  Senate,  and  I  under- 
stand at  the  insistence  of  a  member  of 
the  minority  This  of  course  cut  down  the 
time  for  all  to  reread  the  report. 

I  worry  enough  of  the  dangers  in- 
volved In  everyday  mining,  that  I  beg  you 
to  act  upon  this  legislation  whether  we  go 
first,  .second,  third,  or  last,  in  order  to 
expedite  passage  of  this  needed  .safety 
legislation 

The  instantaneous  monitor  called  for 
in  this  act  will  warn  against  immment 
danger  that  mav  save  us  from  another 
Farmington  di.saster.  Every  day  we  sit 
tight  on  this  piece  of  legislation  we  are 
endangering  some  man's  life.  I  ask  all 


the  Members.  What  is  the  delay  for?  Will 
there  be  any  better  understanding  tomor- 
row of  what  IS  in  this  report  than  there 
IS  today?  Of  course  not. 


LEGISLATION  ON  MINE  SAFETY 

■  Mr  PUCINSKI  asked  and  wa.s  piven 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  l 
minute  ' 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  that  the  minority  leader  would 
withdraw  his  objection  luid  let  us  pro- 
ceed today  with  this  conference  report 
for  this  rea.son. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  not 
objected.  I  am  .simply  .stating  the  facts 
and  objecting  to  the  lack  of  prior  notice 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  therp  i.<; 
a  substantive  objection  that  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  has  to  this  report,  and  it 
is  entirely  possible  we  will  have  to  go 
back  to  conference.  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
going  to  be  up  to  the  will  of  the  Hou.se 
Tlie  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  has  said  the 
report  was  delivered  to  the  minority 
counsel  yesterday  at  1:30.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  was  trying  to  pull  anything  over 
his  eyes. 

I  must  .say  this  in  all  honesty,  that  I 
was  under  the  impression  until  late  last 
night  that  the  Senate  was  going  to  act 
first,  and  we  would  have  ample  time  to 
discuss  this  conference  report  and  work 
it  out.  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky acted  in  good  faith  when  he  did 
what  he  did  yesterday  and  in  doing  what 
he  is  doing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  we  want  to  do  is  pro- 
ceed  with  this  conference  report.  My  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  state  his  objec- 
tions to  the  conference  report.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  the  House  will  instruct  us 
to  go  back.  I  do  not  know. 

But  today  Is  Wednesday.  We  have 
Thursday  and  Friday,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  program  is  for  the  next  week. 
I  arn  sure  even,-  Member  of  this  House 
wants  to  have  this  conference  report  ap- 
proved before  we  adjourn  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  because  of  the  imminent 
dangers  to  coal  miners  described  so  elo- 
quently by  the  gentleman  from  Penn.^yl- 
vania.  I  think  all  of  us  on  this  floor  can 
agree  that  no  one  knows  better  tl.ese 
dangers  than  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr.  Dent*  . 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  we  can  proceed 
with  the  conference  report  and  if  the 
House  instructs  us  to  go  back  to  co.'i- 
ference.  we  can  do  so  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day and  still  have  the  bill  back  for  final 
action  before  we  leave  for  the  Christmas 
holidays. 


LEGISLATION  ON  MINE  SAFETY 

'Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  has  been  in  the  draft- 
ing stage  for  several  weeks  since  the  con- 
ferees supposedly  reached  agreement.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  new  language  has  been 
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I  .  H.ilv  new  legislative  Please,  than  that  which  the  conferees  CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
drafted  almost  daily-new  le^sl*"^®  ^^^  ^  ^r.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  now 
language,  a"^  some  which  inrmiy  oe  ^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^g  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  quorum  Is 
lieve  is  not  within  the  agreement  oi  tne  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  morning.  I  a^ert  ^ot  present.  Since  this  minute  has  ex- 
conferees,  which  was  reacnea  some  ^^  affirm,  is  virtually  a  twin  brother  pjred  and  since  it  is  a  terribly  interesting 
weeks  ago.  ^^  (j^^n  from  the  very  black  lung  pay-  discussion.  I  am  sure  the  other  Members 
The  first  time  what  is  the  ^os^-^o""  mgnt  approved  by  this  House  earlier  this  ^^^^  li^e  to  hear  all  of  this  discussion, 
iroversial  section  of  this  bill  was  maae  ^^  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  point 
available  to  me  in  the  form  that  it  is  sup-  ^^^____  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  quorum  is  not  present. 

^S^SenT^Ts  g'SveS'to' myToS         LEGISLATION  ON  MINE  SAFETY  ^  J^J JPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

late  vester day  afternoon,  about  4  o  clock.         ^^^    DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked  ^^  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 

a^nd  he  informs  me  this  morning  that  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  permission  to  address  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  House. 

upon  comparing  it  with  the  conference  ^^^^  f q^  i  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex-  ^  ^^jj  ^^  ^^^  House  was  ordered. 

report  as  printed  in  the  Record  he  finds  tend  his  remarks.)  The   Clerk   called   the   roll,    and   the 

u  IS  not  an  accurate  copy.  So  I  can  teu         j^^.  jjENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen-  foUo^^ing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

th-.s  House  I  have  not  seen  a  full  and  ac-  tleman  yield?                                .    .  ,^  .  their  names: 

curate  copy  of  the  conference  report  be-         ^^  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to  ^^^^^  ^^  339^ 

fore  seeing  it  in  the  Record  this  morn-  ^^^  gentleman  from  Pennsylvama.  ^^^^^^              oaiiapher          Nichols 

inc  Mr     DENT.     I    want    to    answer    one      Andrews,  Ala.     Gilbert  O'Hara 

Some  of  the  language  In  the  other  sec-  charge  made  by  the  ranking  minority  Baring  Gray  2lu^^" 

tions  I  never  did  see  until  this  mornmg.  member   about   the   unanimous-consent  Boiung  Hau^^  Peii>^^ 

luUil  I  saw  the  copy  which  was  printed  in  j-gquest.  That  came  about  because,  as  you  ^^^^^  Hansen,  Wasii.  Powell 

the  Record   which  was  delivered  late  to  j^        ^g  ^ave  been  anxiously  awaiting  ciay  H6beit  Quie 

'"^  \^  '  vl 1,  n,,.«,,<!rV.  fViP  hnrrier  we  have      Conyers  Hecicler.  Mass.    Rees 

mv  office.  any  break  through  tne  Darner  we  iid,vc     ^^^^^^     j^^^^^     Kirwan  Reid.N.Y. 

Yesterday  it  was  my  intention  to  ob-  ij^gn   up  against.  If  the   gentleman   is  ^^^^  ^^          Leggett             Rivers 

,prt  to  am-  request  for  leave  to  file  the  charging  shabby  treatment  in  the  man-  Dawson             Lipscomb          Rooney,  Pa. 

conference  report.  The  chairman  of  the  ner  this  bill  has  been  handled   I  wo^d  gjcMnson          i^ng,^L.^           |cbeuer 

committee,  without  consulting  any  Mem-  suggest  he  lay   the   charge   of  shaDoy  ^J-^^j^i^g           McEwen            Teague,  caiif. 

ber  of  the  minority  side,  got  that  unani-  treatment  where  It  belongs.  Foley                Martin              Teague.  Tex. 

mous  consent  and  filed  the  conference  ^r.  ERLENBORN    Mr.  Speaker,  will  ror^-                Mona^^-          ^-^-/^ 

report  at  about  11:30  last  night.  the  gentleman  yield?                                                                                          „„„,,   oa. 

This    mornin-^    I    was    informed    by  j^  DENT   The  gentleman  from  New         The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  383 

sources   other   than   the   majority   and  Jersey  has  the  floor.  Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 

other   than   my   chairman  that  he  in-  j^j..  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  a  quorum.                                ,„^,v,„,  „^^ 

tended  to  call  up  the  conference  report  j^t  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres-        By  unamrnous  consent,  ^^ther  pro- 

a?the  first  order  of  business.  I  was  not,  P°^'  °  ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 

until  I  reached  the  floor  of  this  House,  .pj^g    SPEAKER.   Before   the    gentle-  with.            ^^^^^^^^ 

Informed  by  the  chairman  that  he  in-  jean's  minute  is  up?                                                              ^^""^"""^^ 

tended  to  call  up  the  conference  report  ^^    aRENDS.   I  will   wait   until   the  ^ppQjj^.j.j^EjjT   Qp   CONFEREES   ON 

"S;;-  speaker.  I  think  this  is  a  shabby  ^^J^^^^T.  I  was  going  to  say,  I  do  not  H^^^'^^^^^^^I^r  ''''''' 

wav  to  be  treated  by  the  chairman  of  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^iis  kind  of  action,  but  if  I  PARABIUIy  AOi  ur  i»o» 

my  committee  and  a  shabby  way  to  en-  ^^  ^.^^  ^q  j  .^^j  guarantee  there  wall  be  j^r.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 

iiA^e  in  the  legislative  process.  _  unanimous-consent  request  agreed  to  imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 

^^^__^^  as  long  as  this  House  is  in  this  session.  table  the  bill  (H.R.  13000)  to  Implement 

-Thg  SPEAKER    The  Chair  and  the  the  Federal  employee  pay  comparability 

LEGISLATION  ON  MINE  SAFETY  gentleman  from  Illinois  have  reached  an  system,  to  establish  a  Federal  Employee 

»,    TJirRTY^M  nf  raiifornia  asked  and  acreement  The  gentleman  does  not  press  salary  Commission  and  a  Board  of  Ar- 

,Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  ^a  a^^mei^t          ^                moment.  bitration,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 

was    ^V'^"    P"'^f"^J\Ji°e^„ii^^^  Mr    DANIELS    of    New    Jersey.    Mr.  Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 

"°  h'?  ,?!;pmTSs  speaker  f^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 

"^  r'^BURTON     of     California.     Mr.  ??SSlvanfa.  ^°?rS?ElKL'TVereTb5^tion  to 

Sv^thL^litin-ntSTTut^S  .S^..^r..Tl=^^^^^  J^-fo^^e?enSa?JromNew 

^^^ir^agoodmanyprovisi^hi  Sle^^^^f^^S;  J^S^^^t  ^^eJ^^S?  fSi 
this  bill,  but  I  believe  It  is  adnaitted  by  mation  that  ^«,  ^°^^^„f^^^^;,\ °f  ° pSt  noT  intend  t^  object-would  the  gentle- 
all  that  there  is  no  quarrel  with  any  of  calendar  today  if  we  could  get  the  rep^t  not  "item  to  j  chairman  of 
the  sections  of  the  bill  except  the  black  printed.  The  report  ^^'^ .  ^f.^^y'„^°^^  ?ie  committee  give  vis  any  information 
lung  payment.  It  has  been  that  feature  pietely  ready,  4  ^f^^^.  ^8°' ^"\!I"/g^7t  a^  to^SiSer  it  is  the  hope  or  intention 
and  that  feature  alone  which  for  more  we  got  a  ^^^^^^/^^ ^<J?  J^^'J^'^^a  chan^^^  S  Sie  Ho^e  conferees  to  conclude  ac- 
than  3  weeks  the  conferee  staffs  have  from  the  Senate  askmg  for  a  change  01  01  legislation  prior  to  adjourn- 
been  unable  to  construct  agreeable  Ian-  -if,-  "and."  °^  '"^^^  °L  .u.r  j  r^^A  ment  or  whether  it  is  something  that 
^uage  on.                                                            When  I  walked  on  the  floor  af  terl  had  ^^nt.^r  v.nez               considered  in  the 

AS  to  the  meaningful  provisions  of  the  been  advised  by  the  fPfaker  that  we  ^^^^^^J-^^^,°^^[g,^"^g  reconvene  in  Janu- 

black  lung  payment,  the  gentleman  from  would  be  calendaring  the  bill  today  the  coniereni,e 

Illinois  and  this  Member  have  been  in  chairman  of  the  committee  had  a  matter        y^     dxjI^kI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

constant  contact.  The  gentleman  from  before  the  House,  and  I  whispered  to  „  ^  ,^, 

IllS  wL  aware  of  any  of  the  ba^ic  him  that  if   we   could   get  ^nimo^  ^^^^  ^'J^^^j,^^  ^  poRD.  I  yield  to  the 

judgments  made  with  reference  to  this  consent  to  file  the  report  we  would  come  ^-^^  York. 

one  section.  ^       1  day  closer  to  getting    h^  biU  through  g^^™^j^   j^  ^3  ^^e  opinion  of  the 

And  let  me  say  this :  One  of  the  prob-     if  there  is  anybody  at  fault,  it  is  my  fault.  ^^^. JJ^^^^^  ^,g  ^^^  ^^  for  a  con- 

lems  of  the  conferees  was  that  the  con-     not  the  chairman  s.  ference  and  will  not  do  anything  on  it 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  TTie  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
DuLsxi.  Henderson,  Olsen.  Udall.  Cor- 
BETT.  Oross,  and  Button. 


December  17,  luno 


JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  CHAIRMAN 
DULSKI  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN  UDALL  ON  PENDING 
VERSION  OP  FEDERAL  SALARY 
COMPARABILITY  ACT  OP  1969 

'Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  Klven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  mclude 
extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard 
to  the  legislation  'HR.  13000)  just  sent 
to  conference.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  following  Joint  statement  on  behalf 
of  myself  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  Mr  Udall  », 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation: 

Joint  Stateiicnt  by  Cumkuks   Duiski   and 

SfBcoMjdrmrE  Chairman   I'dah. 

The  p*ndlo«. version  of  the  Federal  .Salary 

Comparability  .\ct  of  1969— previously  passed 

by  the  House  and  now  returned  to  the  House 

after    much    surgery    In    the    Senate-  bears 

little  resemblance  to  uur  original  ;e(?islatlon- 

The  blil  was  drafted  and  sponsored  by  the 

(fentleman  from  Arizona     Mr    Udall  i    ,ind  a 

bipartisan  ijtroup  r>f  17  colleague  on  our  Post 

Offlce  and  Civil  Service  Committee   It  paas«d 

the  House  on  October  14  by  a  record  vote  of 

311  tool 

The  Senate  haa  completely  revised  the  con- 
cept of  our  bill  and  approved  only  token  pro- 
visions Pinal  tictlon  in  the  Senate  came  by 
voice  vote  after  short  discussion  last  Pnday 
evening 

There  is  pressure  from  some  sources, 
notably  m  the  Senate,  for  the  House  to 
accept  the  Senate  version  and  send  it  to  the 
White  House  for  Presidential   action 

However.  White  Hous«  disapproval  is  fore- 
doomed 

The  President  .las  made  It  clear  he  will 
veto  .my  employee  pay  bill  lacklnif  provision 
for  a  postal  corporation.  The  Vice  President 
reiterated  the  veto  promise  in  a  speech  to 
the  Oovernor's  Conference  over  the  weekend. 
Thus.  If  the  House  were  to  .it-cept  the  Sen- 
ate version  .md  send  it  to  the  White  House 
befcre  :uljournment.  it  would  be  an  act  r,i 
futility  The  President  could  pocket-veto  the 
bill,  and  the  House  and  Senate  would  have 
no  chance  to  consider  overriding  the  veto 
All  the  efforts  of  the  two  Houses  would  go 
down    the   legislative   drain. 

The  only  logical  approach  for  the  House, 
therefore,  ts  to  send  H  R.  13000  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  In  that  way.  the  conferees 
can  work  their  will  and  report  back  to  their 
respective  Houses 

When  '-lie  rlnal  version  goes  to  the  White 
House  early  next  year,  the  Congress  again 
win  be  in  session  and  will  be  prepared  to 
act  accordingly  if  the  President  should  exer- 
cise his  veto  power 

No  one  will  gain  anything  by  sending  the 
present  emasculated  Senate  version  to  the 
White  House  this  week 

We  have  no  intention  of  asking  our  Com- 
mittee to  start  out  from  scratch  In  the  new 
year  H  R.  13000  will  remain  alive  by  our 
decision 


amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
promote  the  efficient  and  effective  use 
of  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
Ice  Commission  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  4.  after  line  3.  insert 
■■S«c  i  The  provisions  nf  section  834i(e) 
of  title  5.  United  SUtea  Code,  as  amended 
by  section  JOe(bi  of  Public  Law  91-93  (83 
Stat  140i.  shall  be  effective  as  of  October 
id   1969 

'  Src.  3  Section  8340  of  title  5.  United 
.States  C-<xle,  l.s  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at   the  end   there«>f 

■g>  Each  annuity  payable  from  the  Pund 
based  on  involuntary  separation  and  having 
a  commencing  date  after  November  1,  1969, 
but  before  January  2,  1970.  shall  be  Increased! 
from  the  commencing  date  of  the  annuity,  by 
5  percent  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

MOTIO.N    ..rT«»£D    BT    MR      HENDEHSON 

Mr.  HENDERSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  HcNUERSoN  moves  to  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment  as 
follows  In  the  Senate  amendment  strike 
out  section  3 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  concurrpd  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


DemocraUc  members  unanimously  re 
ported  out  a  bill  which  had  been  unanl- 
mously  passed  by  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. This  legislation  if  passed  by  the 
House  today  and  eventually  enacted  into 
law  will  contnbute  greatly  to  a  solution 
of  most  of  our  economic  problems 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  read  to  the 
Members  a  resoluUon  unanimou.slv 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  House  steer"- 
ing  committee  at  our  special  meeting  this 
morning: 

Endorsimint  or  HR.    15091 
The    House    democratic    steering    commit- 
tee met  this  morning  and  approved  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution 

Be  xt  resolved  by  the  Democratic  steertna 
•  xnnmittee  of  the  House  of  Representatxvr, 
That  the  Congress  should  promptly  enact 
HR.  15091,  Which  will  be  debated  on  .he 
House  floor  today,  to  lower  interest  rates  ii  tj 
oght  inflation,  to  help  housing,  small  h^  '• 
ness.  and  employment,  and  for  other  nur 
poses.  '  h-ui- 

Rav  Madden. 

Chairrnan 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  HR.  15091  is 
passed  unanimously  here  so  that  we  can 
all  Ko  home  and  say  that  we  have  really 
done  something  and  enacted  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 


REVOLVING  FUND  OF  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU   'HR.  9233)    to 


WHAT  HAS  CONGRESS  DONE  TO 
HELP  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
THE  PEOPLE? 

Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  tiiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  very 
happy  to  hear  the  majority  leader  an- 
nounce that  we  will  not  come  back  until 
January  19  after  we  adjourn — I  hope 
Saturday  night  When  the  Members  tio 
home.  If  they  have  any  towns  over  20,- 
000  in  population  in  their  di.stncts,  they 
might  as  well  figure  that  they  are  going 
to  .spend  much  of  their  time  answering 
questions  on  the  housing  crisis,  high  in- 
terest—unemployment, .small  business 
problems,  water  and  air  pollution,  and 
so  forth. 

Members  are  going  to  be  asked.  What 
have  you  done  as  to  lower  interest 
rates?" 

They  are  gomg  to  be  asked.  'What 
have  you  done  to  help  small  business?' 
In  other  words  the  curbing  of  Federal 
building— post  offlce  construction— high- 
way transportation,  et  cetera,  are  other 
grips  on  the  minds  of  millions  over  the 
Nation. 

They  are  going  to  be  asked,  "What 
have  you  done  to  help  people  get  em- 
ployment? Why  do  we  have  such  big  un- 
employment?" 

Now.  I  have  some  good  news  for  the 
Members.  The  Rules  Committee  spent  4 
hours    in    session    yesterday,    and    the 


RESIGNATION     OF    AND    APPOINT 
MENT  OF  CONFEREE  ON  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Export  Control  Act.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Bar- 
HETT'  was  appointed  as  a  conferee  He 
would  like  to  be  excused  from  that 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  that  the  penUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  may  be  excused  and  the 
Speaker  may  be  allowed  to  appoint  ar- 
other  conferee  in  lieu  of  him 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas'* 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appomts  as 
the  additional  conferee  in  lieu  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr  Bar- 
rett >,  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  'Mr 
Ashley  > . 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  action  of  the  House. 


JUSTICE  AND  FAIRNESS  FOR  GI  S 

'Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  ' 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  1  minute  to  comment  on  re- 
ports that  have  been  available  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on  fi- 
nancial aid  in  upward  bound  prison 
programs — and  committee  testimony— 
this  morning  on  GI  financial  aid  under 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  tried  to 
find  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  know 
of  no  person  in  the  United  States  who 
has  done  more  for  veterans  than  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Teacue).  I  have  extremely  liigh  re- 
gard for  him. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  that 
we  are  paying  an  enrollee  in  the  OEO 
upward  bound  prison  program  $175  a 
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month,  plus,  I  repeat,  plus  tuition,  fees, 
and  books  when  he  is  paroled  and  en- 
rolled in  a  college.  But  to  a  OI,  we  pay 
only  $130  a  month  from  which  he  must 
pay-  ior  his  tuition,  fees,  and  books  when 
he  IS  discharged  and  enrolls  in  a  college 
to  further  his  education.  There  is  $175 
a  month  plus  tuition  and  fees  to  a  prison 
parolee  and  only  $130  which  must  in- 
clude all  tuition  and  fees  to  a  GI. 

This  hardly  seems  the  wise  way  to 
legislate — to  pay  to  a  person  who  has 
committed  a  crime  against  society  a 
much  larger  amoimt  than  to  a  QI  who 
was.  for  example,  drafted  and  sent  to 
Vietnam.  If  this  be  the  way  Congress 
intends  to  mete  out  justice  then  I  want 
no  part  of  it. 

I  mention  this  now,  Mr,  Speaker,  to 
urge  the  House  conferees  to  increase 
the  GI  college  benefits  to  the  largest 
amount  possible  not  only  to  say  to  the 
veterans  "a  grateful  nation  does  indeed 
appreciate  your  loyalty,  your  service, 
your  patriotism,"  but  also  to  make  it 
sonuwhere  near  as  easy  for  them  to 
continue  their  education  as  we  now  are 
doiuK  for  prison  parolees  to  continue 
theirs. 

It  IS  really  incredible  to  me  that  the 
pasi  administration  and  now  the  pres- 
ent idministration  allows  this  to  con- 
unuo. 

I  .im  one  Member  of  this  House  who 
thinks  that  the  veteran  who  has  served 
m  Vietnam  or  Korea  is  entitled  to,  at 
a  :i.;nimum,  as  good  treatment.  So  I 
am  1  leading  for  equity  and  justice  and 
understanding. 


Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HR.  10105)  to 
amend  the  Nati6nal  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971, 
and  1972,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Moss,  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Blanton,  Springer,  Keith,  and  Harvey. 


TO  PROMOTE  SAFETY  OF  EM- 
PLOYEES AND  TRAVELERS  UPON 
RAILROADS 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  tH.R.  8449)  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  employees  and  trav- 
elers upon  railroads  by  limiting  the  hours 
of  MTvice  of  employees  thereon."  ap- 
pro-, rd  March  4.  1907.  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senare  amendments. 
Ti  e  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  14.  strike  out  ■operation"  and 
Insert  •movement". 

Page  4,  line  10.  strike  out  all  after  "device" 
down  to  and  Including  "means"  In  line  12. 
P.ise  6,  line  3,  strike  out  "district"  and 
mser:  'United  States". 

Pnt-e  6,  line  4,  after  'him"  Insert  ":  but  no 
such  nilt  shall  be  brought  after  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  from  the  date  of  such  vio- 
lation". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Tb.ere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  10105.  NATIONAL  TRAFFIC 
AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY 
ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to   take  from   the 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES  ON  S.  3016 — ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
permitted  to  add  two  additional  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  House  on  S.  3016, 
the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsin  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, but  in  view  of  the  large  number 
of  members  already  on  this  conference, 
apparently  most  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  will  serve  thereon. 

Is  the  conference  to  be  held  in  the 
armory  or  the  stadium? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  might  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  we  are  trying 
to  obtain  a  large  structure.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  will  be  able  to  accom- 
modate everyone  that  wants  to  partici- 
pate but  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  not  many  issues  to  be  decided. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  additional  confer- 
ees: Messrs.  ScHEUER  and  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
appointment  of  the  additional  conferees. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  no  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  negotiations  since  he 
last  addressed  us  on  November  3. 

The  President  went  on  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  progress  on  another  front  was 
quite  encouraging.  The  Vietnamization 
process  is  going  ahead  at  a  quite  favor- 
able rate.  Consequently,  despite  some  in- 
crease in  enemy  infiltration,  the  Presi- 
dent was  able  to  annoimce  a  further 
American  troop  reduction  of  50,000  to 
be  completed  by  next  April  15.  This 
means  that  the  American  troop  ceiling 
has  been  reduced  by  115,000  since  the 
President  took  offlce  in  January  of  this 
year.  The  President  described  this  fur- 
ther reduction  as  a  risk  for  peace  which 
he  w£is  willing  to  take.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  warned  the  enemy  against  taking 
any  risks  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  the  President  has  kept  faith  with 
the  American  people  in  proceeding  on 
an  orderly  basis  with  the  peace  plan  he 
announced  on  November  3.  The  reduc- 
tion announced  last  night  is  one  more 
step  in  the  implementation  of  that  plan 
to  bring  a  just  peace  to  Vietnam.  The 
President  noted  that  the  response  of  the 
American  people  to  that  plan  has  been 
highly  favorable  and  positive  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  for  that  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  join  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  sincere  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  off  when  the  Christmas  message 
of  "peace  on  earth"  will  be  a  reality. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   VIETNAM 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  evening  President 
Nixon  once  again  went  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  give  them  a  progress  re- 
port on  our  Vietnam  peace  effort.  And 
once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
spoke  with  a  candor  and  openness  which 
the  American  people  both  expect  and 
deserve  from  their  leaders.  The  Presi- 
dent's desire  to  keep  the  people  periodi- 
cally informed  on  various  developments 
will  go  a  long  way  in  restoring  the  faith 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
Government.  I  think  the  President  is  to 
be  commended  on  helping  to  close  the 
credibility  gw)  which  in  the  past  cast  a 
shadow  of  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing over  our  Vietnam  policy. 


LOWER  INTEREST  RATES.  FIGHT 
INFLATION,  HELP  HOUSING, 
SMALL  BUSINESS,  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  755  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  755 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R. 
15091)  to  lower  interest  rates  and  fight  In- 
flation, to  help  housing,  small  business,  and 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  text  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1034)  as  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  15091  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California,  (Mr.  Sisk),  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 
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Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  755 
provides  an  open  rule  wt  th  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration 
of  H  R  15091.  to  lower  interest  rates  and 
fight  inflation,  to  help  housing,  small 
business,  .md  employment,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  resolution  also  makes  it  in  order 
to  consider  the  text  of  House  Joint  Re.so- 
lution  1034  as  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill 

I  mlrfht  >ay  that  the  joint  resolution 
which  I  believe  was  introduced  yesterday 
provides  for  a  2-month  extension  of  the 
authority  to  limit  the  rates  of  interest 
on  dividends  payable  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits  and  account.'^  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  a  simple  extension 
for  60  days  of  regulation  Q  Regulation 
Q.  as  I  recall,  expires  on  December  22, 
I  believe,  and  this  is  of  .-ome  urgency  and 
this  would  extend  it.  through  the  pro- 
posed substitute  which  we  do  make  in 
order  it  is  extended  until  February  22 

The  purpose  of  H  R  15091  Is  to  extend 
the  authority  to  impose  Interest  rate 
ceilings  In  addition,  the  bill  contains  a 
number  of  other  provisions  which  are 
lntendec{  io  lower  interest  rates,  fight  In- 
flation and  to  help  housing,  .^mall  busi- 
ness, and  employment. 

Inflation  continued  at  close  to  a  6-per- 
cent annual  rate  The  latest  projections 
are  for  further  Inflationary  rises  in  busi- 
ness Investment  in  the  months  ahead  It 
Is  Intended  that  HR  15091  will  correct 
this  situation  by  allowing  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  increase  reserve  requlrement-s. 
and  other  controls  over  commercial 
paper  and  Eurodollar  borrowing  by  com- 
mercial banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies, thus  calming  down  the  inflation- 
ary boom 

High  interest  rates  are  devastating  to 
the  homebuilding  industry  and  its  fi- 
nancial intermediaries  HR  15091  is  in- 
tended to  aid  housing  by  allowing  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  banks  to  improve  the 
conventional  mortgage  market  by  .sec- 
ondary o!.>erations.  and  by  liberalizing 
mortgage  lending  restrictioris  for  na- 
tional banks 

The  bill  would  provide  discretionary 
authority  to  the  President  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  control  ex- 
tensions of  credit,  particularly  consumer 
credit,  and  unnecessary  bank  business 
lending  This  will  enable  specific  attacks 
on  inflationary  areas,  and  thus  make 
unnecessary  the  present  across-the- 
board  supertight  money  which  threatens 
to  cause  unemployment  and  recession 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  would  Increase 
FDIC  and  FSLIC  bank  and  savings  and 
loan  association  insurance  from  the 
existing  SI 5.000  to  S25.000.  thus  en- 
couraging riepasits  which  can  be  re-lent 
for  necessary  uses,  and  would  extend 
existing  authority  for  establLshmg  max- 
imum rates  by  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  as.sociations  on  savings  and  time 
deposits 

HR  15091  wouM  direct  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  available  $70  million  In 
SBA  funds  to  .small  busmess  investment 
companies  in  order  that  they  may.  m 
turn,   invest   in  small   businesses. 

Mr  Speaker,  specifically  this  Is  what 
the  bill,  H  R.  15091.  is  intended  to  ac- 
complish 


I  would  like  for  just  a  moment  to  lay 
the  cards  on  the  table  because  I  think 
today  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  some 
partisan  bickering  which  unfortunately, 
I  am  afraid  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

Here  I  assess  no  blame  on  Republi- 
cans any  more  than  I  do  upon  Demo- 
crats I  hold  no  candle  lor  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Committee  cm  Banking  and 
Currency  In  the  handling  of  this  bill 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  criticize 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  because 
I  think  he  IS  sincerely  concerned  about 
doing  something  in  the  best  interest  of 
America  and  in  our  economy  But  I  do 
think  in  all  fairness  that  we  should 
recognize  that  probably  in  the  handling 
of  this  particular  piece  of  legislation, 
there  might  be  said  to  be  a  plague  on 
both  your  Houses 

The  Committee  on  Rules  spent  all  day 
yesterday  listening  to  a  series  of  state- 
ments and  counterstatements — some 
completely  contradictory — by  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
on  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 

I  am  going  to  say  Quite  frankly,  Mr 
Speaker.  I  think  this  squabbling  is  a  bit 
tragic,  when  our  country  is  faced  with  a 
serious  economic  crisis  that  I  believe 
we  are  faced  with,  and  I  know  many 
men — many  leaders  In  tlovernment  who 
are  far  more  experienced  and  who  are 
tar  more  expert  in  this  area  than  I  am^ 
agree  that  we  truly  have  a  crisis  so  far  as 
our  economics  are  concerned  and  so  far 
as  the  well-being  of  our  Nation  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  agree,  and  I  am  sure  we  would  all 
agree,  that  the  basic  objective  that  is 
.sought  to  be  achieved  to  lessen  strains 
(jn  our  economy  to  eliminate  and  to 
slop  inflation  and  to  improve  our  em- 
ployment picture  and  to  increase  the 
availability  of  housing  and  increase  the 
availability  of  credit  for  the  American 
farmer  and  for  all  facets  of  our  economy 
are  the  same — whether  we  be  Democrats 
or  whether  we  bo  Republicans. 

Now  It  is  reasonable  to  as.>ume  that  we 
can — and  it  certainly  was  evident  yes- 
terday that  we  do — disagree  as  to  the 
methods  to  achieve-  that  result  But  in 
spite  of  the  fact  I  said  I  already  antici- 
pate some  bloodletting  here  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon.  I  would  hope  that  some 
time— and  today  would  be  a  good  day 
to  start — that  we  might  lay  aside  some  of 
the  partisan  bickering  and  some  of  the 
almost  unbelievable  charges  that  I 
heard  m  the  Committee  on  Rules  yester- 
day— and  decide  to  get  down  to  the 
nitty-uritty  of  this  subject  to  see  if  there 
are  some  things  that  we  can  do 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues,  and  I  am 
sure  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  that 
there  are  i)eople  who  have  far  more  ex- 
pertise than  I  have — that  the  American 
people  are  alarmed  and  concerned  about 
this  situation 

This  morning  I  received  telegrams  and 
telephone  calls  trom  banks  and  lending 
institutions  acrass  this  country  takmg 
one  position — if  you  have  not  .seen  them. 
I  am  surprised  because  at  this  moment 
you  are  getting  btmibarded — at  least  I 
have  been — with  telegrams  from  the 
building  industry  and  from  people  who 
are  concerned 


Yet,  we  are  all  basically  desirous  of 
attaining  the  same  objective  and  that 
IS— to  ^■et  our  economy  on  the  straight 
and  narrow  and  to  begin  to  increase  our 
ability  to  construct  the  kind  of  economic 
order  that  this  country  desperately 
needs 

I  think  in  the  final  analysis,  we  had 
all  better  realize  that  the  American  peo- 
;ile  are  going  to  hold  us  accountable 

I  think  they  are  going  to  hold  this  ad- 
ministration accountable.  Now.  you  can 
go  back  home  and  blame  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, and  I  am  sure  they  share 
m  the  blame,  or  even  the  one  before  tliat 
or  the  one  before  that.  But  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  our  country,  from  the 
standpoint  of  economic  strains,  is  prob- 
ably faced  with  the  most  serious  situa- 
tion tliat  this  country  has  been  faced 
with  since  1929.  I  know  I  have  some 
young  colleagues — and  congratulations 
to  you — that  do  not  remember  1929  1930 
and  1931. 

We  talk  about  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion, and  I  become  sympathetic  with 
Herbert  Hoover  because  he  had  to  take 
tiie  rap  for  what  amounted  to  almost 
the  total  collapse  of  this  Nation.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr  Nixon  may  at  .Nome 
point,  if  we  fail  to  meet  our  obligations, 
have  to  bear  that  burden  or  not  Eut  I 
know  It  was  not  solely  Mr.  Hoovers  fault 
that  we  went  through  the  most  terrible 
depression  this  Nation   has  ever  faced 

At  the  same  time  we  in  the  Contiress. 
whether  we  be  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
in  my  opinion,  cannot  avoid  our  .share 
of  the  responsibility 

I  do  not  know  what  the  results  of  the 
propo.sed  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  be  I  know  that  it  Is  an  attempt,  a 
sincere  and  a  dedicated  attempt  by  a 
number  of  people  to  try  to  place  .some 
restraints  on  inflation  and  try  to  make 
:l  {)ossible  for  a  great  many  Americans 
to  buy  a  home — and  I  am  talking  about 
Americans  who  want  to  buy  homes  in  the 
area  nf  SIO.  S15.  and  $20.  even  up  to 
$30,000  I  know  that  under  the  iiresent 
situation  it  IS  utterly  impossible  for  them 
to  buy  such  a  home.  It  is  Impossible  for 
any  builder  in  this  country  to  build  such 
a  home,  because  you  cannot  do  it  on  10- 
to  12-i)crcent  money,  and  that  is  what 
you  are  faced  with. 

I  know  that  farmers  across  this  coun- 
try are  in  the  worst  shape  they  have 
been  in  many,  many  years,  purely  be- 
cause they  cannot  today  borrow  money 
at  a  rea.sonable  rate.  The  farmer  today. 
when  he  walks  in  a  bank,  is  either  turned 
down  or  must  pay  10  percent.  11  percent, 
or  12  percent  for  money.  This  is  exactly 
the  situation  our  country  is  in.  and  this 
administration  and  this  Congress — one 
Democratic  controlled,  the  other  Repub- 
lican controlled — are  going  to  be  held 
accountable  to  the  American  people  next 
vear.  and  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about 
It, 

So  all  I  would  urge  to  my  colleagues 
is  that  we  cive  .serious  thought  to  this 
.situation  I  Indict  my  Republican  friend, 
my  good  friend.  Bill  Widnall.  for  only 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  despite  all 
the  opposition  yesterday  to  the  bill 
which  the  committee  has  brought  out, 
they  offered  no  alternatives.  Most  of  you 
know  that  I  am  not  partisan,  and  I  do 
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not  propose  to  be  partisan  in  this  case. 
All  I  am  saying  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
uho  made  an  excellent  statement  before 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  '  Mr  Widnall  )  and  others  on  the 
Republican  side  is  that,  for  goodness 
sake  if  ll^is  is  not  the  answer,  and  it 
may  not  be,  then  come  up  with  some- 
thing because  believe  you  me  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  long  stand  by  and 
endure  the  situation  that  is  rapidly  wors- 
ening in  this  counti-y. 

Mr    BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
eeiuleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr    BLACKBURN.   I   appreciate   the 
gentleman's    yielding.    In    light    of    the 
gentleman's  comment  about  the  lack  of 
anv  alternative  to  be  proposed  by  the  mi- 
nority  I  wish  to  state  at  this  juncture 
that  "in  the  committee,  at  the  time  we 
were  presented  with  this  legislation,  we 
understood   that  we   were   going   to  be 
^sked  to  vote  out  a  simple  extension  of 
regulation  Q.  to  which  no  possible  alter- 
native was  necessary.  Therefore,  the  mi- 
nority side  was  not  prepared  to  discuss 
this  legislation   because   we   had   never 
seen  it  before.  In  fact,  the  legislation  did 
not  even  have  a  number  or  sponsor  when 
It  was  presented  to  the  minority. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  good  friend,  who 
himself  made  a  good  statement  to  our 
committee.  I  appreciate  what  he  has  said. 
All  I  am  saying  basicaUy  is  that  there 
were   no    alternatives    discussed   before 
the  committee.  I  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  an  extension  of  regulation  Q.  I 
understand.  As  I  said  earlier.  I  am  not 
defending  anything  that  transpired  in 
the  committee.  If  I  were  a  Republican,  I 
would  probably  be  as  mad  as  heck — I  will 
put  it  that  way— but  that  is  beside  the 
point. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
tientleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  vield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  would  like 
to  say  the  gentleman  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers who  has  been  calling  attention  for 
months  and  for  years  to  the  condition 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  commendation.  I  was 
not  seeking  that. 

I  merely  wanted  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  bill  and  the  comments  before 
the  Rules  Committee  yesterday.  The 
gentleman  referred  earlier  to  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  spent  4 
hours  yesterday,  and  there  was  great 
controversy  about  the  bill  and  the  neces- 
sity for  anything  beyond  the  extension 
of  provision  Q.  There  was  testimony  also 
that  there  were  no  hearings  held  on  the 
bill  itself,  but  there  were  hearings  on 
some  component  parts  of  it  back  some 
years  ago. 

With  this  in  mind  and  the  controversy 
between  the  parties,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee thought  it  wise  to  make  in  order  the 
simple  resolution  for  extending  provision 
Q.  w  hich  expires  and  which  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  some  urgency,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will. 


In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to 
say  to  my  friend  and  to  the  House  is  that 
the  Rules  Committee,  after  listening  to 
this  discussion  for  4  hours,  decided  in 
fairness  that  the  House  should  have  an 
opportimlty  to  vote  to  extend  the  bill  on 
provision  Q  for  60  days  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  further  study  of  the  bill. 
In  other  words,  the  Rules  Committee 
wanted  to  be  perfectly  fair  about  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  his  comment. 
This  is,  of  course,  exactly  what  we  did.  I 
might  say,  without  any  pride  of  author- 
ship, that  I  moved  the  reporting  of  this 
bill  and  making  in  order  of  the  substitute, 
because  I  do  feel  that  this  House  in  its 
own  wisdom  should  make  these  decisions 
after  having  listened  to  a  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding. 
Is  it  true,  as  someone  has  said  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon,  that  there  is  a  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  that  could  require  the 
gentleman  from  California,  if  he  has 
$5,000  to  lend  to  me,  to  take  out  a  license 
before  he  could  make  such  a  loan? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  the  situation  and  the  crisis 
should  become  so  great  as  to  require  the 
invocation  of  absolute  ceilings  and  such 
procedures,  he  could  require  that.  That  is 
correct.  The  statement  of  the  gentleman 
is  correct,  if  the  President  chooses  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the 
Rules  Committee  consider  the  enormous 
power  that  is  granted  to  the  President 
under  this  bill,  which  is  really  taking  a 
tremendous  amount  of  power  away  from 
the  Federal  Reserve,  when  we  say  that 
the  President  shall  have  the  power  to 
control  any — and  the  word  "any"  is 
used — form  of  credit  or,  in  any  nature 
or  form  whatsoever,  to  curb  inflation? 
Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any  bill 
which  has  given  the  President  such 
enormous  power,  where  we  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  which  was  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  infla- 
tion? 

Does  the  gentleman  think  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  that  power? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  briefly 
comment  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  am  not  aware  that  we 
have  ever  in  the  Congress  given  in  this 
area  this  broad  authority.  Of  course,  the 
Congress  has  given,  as  the  gentleman 
knows  better  than  I  do  because  he  was 
here  during  many  of  those  years,  broad 
authority  during  World  War  II  years 
and  so  on  in  connection  with  wage  and 
price  controls  and  regulations  of  our 
monetary  system. 

However,  I  would  have  to  say,  so  far 
as  I  personally  know,  I  know  of  no  case 
myself  when  the  Congress  has  given  as 
broad  authority  as  would  be  represented 
m  this  to  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  in 


the    handling    of    credits    within    the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  or  not  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  considered  the  ef- 
fect and  the  nuances  of  this  power 
granted  to  the  President? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  Is  my  understanding,  from 
statements  of  the  committee,  that  they 
have  held  over  a  period  of  time  extensive 
hearings  in  which  Mr.  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  the  head  of  the  FDIC 
and  of  other  financial  agencies,  such  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  so  on, 
have  been  heard,  and  tney  have  listened 
to  statements  on  a  whole  variety  of  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  these  matters. 
Since  this  particular  bill  was  introduced 
there  was  no  such  hearing,  as  we  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  May  I  have  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  May  I  assure  him  that 
his  fears,  happily,  are  entirely  un- 
founded, and  that  the  sacred  Independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  Reserve  is  in  no  way 
impaired  or  touched  by  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  apparently 
read  from  a  description  of  the  bill.  If  he 
will  refer  to  the  language  In  the  bill,  as 
I  do,  section  205.  pages  14  an  15,  the  au- 
thority is  solely  as  follows: 


Wlienever  the  President  determines  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling  in- 
flation generated  by  the  extension  of  credit 
in  an  excessive  volume,  the  President  may 
authorize  the  Board  to  regulate  and  control 
any  or  all  extensions  of  credit. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

The  Board  may — 
The  Board  may — 
The  Board  may — 

In  no  case  Is  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
quired to  do  that  which  the  President 
may  authorize  it  to  do.  Its  Independence 
Is  maintained,  and  the  gentleman's  fears 
are  certainly  without  ground. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  view  of 
the  colloquy  which  has  just  taken  place 
between  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  gen- 
tleman now  in  the  well  I  should  like  to 
report  that  in  the  hearings  which  were 
held  yesterday  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  himself  referred  to  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  as  the  "shotgun  In  the 
corner." 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  long  been  interested  In  the  subject 
of  gun  control.  I  would  hope,  as  debate 
proceeds  this  afternoon,  he  would  be 
interested  in  controlling  that  kind  of  un- 
bridled discretion  of  power  to  be  lodged 
in  any  President,  be  he  Republican  or 
Democrat. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from   New   Jersey    tMr.  Widnall*,   the 
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ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  I  just  take  this  time  to 
try  to  clarify  >:>methmK  for  the  »jentle- 
tnan  from  New  York  Mr  Celler  >  In 
answer  to  his  question  about  hearln»(s 
on  the  control  section  of  thi.s  bill,  there 
were  no  h€^riui!s  on  the  bill  at  all  Wp 
had  7  minutes  of  discu&sun  within  the 
committee  on  this  bill  that  encompasses 
so  much 

On  the  control  section.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, we  had  no  testimony  at  all  It 
has  far  broader  scope  than  anythintt  that 
has  ever  been  in  force  in  our  previous 
history- 
Mr  CEI^KR  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  SISK  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  CEI,liR  I  should  :ike  to  ask  the 
i,'entleman  from  New  Jersey  Does  he 
believe  the  use  of  the  word  "may"  will 
cure  this  situation'' 

Mr  WIDNALL.  No.  I  do  not. 
Mr    L.\TTA    Mr   Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  L.-\TTA  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say 
at  the  outv'W'l.  if  the  Members  have  not 
already  tfathered  from  the  colloquy 
which  has  just  taken  place.  thLs  is  no 
way  to  legislate  Certainly  I  believe  the 
Rules  Committee  -.hould  shoulder  .-^ome 
of  the  blame,  because  we  had  discussed 
many  t;m?s  in  the  Rules  Committee  that 
we  were  not  >foing  to  con.sider  such  con- 
troversial le^slatlon  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  session 

I  was  amazed,  as  a  member  of  that 
committee,  that  we  did.  in  fact,  consider 
legislation  of  such  magnitude  m  the 
closing  days  of  this  session. 

Now,  let  us  not  be  hoodwinked  by  the 
title  of  this  legislation  Let  us  look  at  the 
title.  No  one  can  be  against  the  title. 

It  says:  'to  lower  interest  rates  and 
fight  inflation" — who  is  against  thaf  No 
one — "to  help  housing" — who  Is  against 
thaf  No  one — "small  business,  and  un- 
employment, and  for  other  purposes." 

Well,  now.  we  have  to  cxamme  the 
"other  purposes"  m  this  bill  to  see  what 
it  really  means.  Certainly  what  it  really 
means  is  that  we  are  t;oing  to  go  further 
than  we  did  during  World  War  11  m 
controlling  credit,  if  I  may  correct  a 
statement  made  by  my  colleague  from 
California. 

If  you  vvnll  look  at  the  report  on  page 
65.  the  bottom  of  the  page,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  ;3  far  broader  credit  contrjl  authority 
than  has  e'.-er  before  been  gran'.ed.  not  ex- 
cepting World  War  II  when  the  Congress  In- 
voked only  consumer  and  real  estate  credit 
controls  ;n  the  field  of  credit  This  g.;>es  even 
further  than  a  scatter-gun  approach — this 
la  blindly  pulling  the  trigger  and  swinging 
the  barrel  and  the  victim  would  be  our  whole 
economy,  which  means  all  of  us 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield' 

Mr  LATTA  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  correct  his  statement,  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  him 

Mr  SISK  I  do  not  desire  to  correct 
the  statement,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  this  did  not  go  further.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  asked  a  ques- 
tion, and  I  said  as  far  as  I  knew  It  does 
not. 


Mr  LATTA  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  only  wanted  to  correct  the  record  so 
that  It  shows  this  legislation  goes  further 
than  the  legislation  we  had  In  World  War 
II  Now  I  ask  you.  as  responsible  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  do  we  want  to  pass 
legislation  of  this  magnitude  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  this  .se.ssion.  .send  it  over  to 
the  other  body,  go  into  conference,  and 
then  try  U)  pa.ss  it'  I  do  not  think  we  do 
Mr  CEXLER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  briefly  ' 

Mr  L.ATT.'X  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
Mr  CPIXKR  As  I  undersUnd  it.  in  the 
other  body,  when  the  bill  was  passed, 
spon.sored  oy  Senator  Proxmire.  it  con- 
tained no  such  provision  of  the  type  that 
I  adverted  to.  namely,  the  inordinate 
powers  granted  1 1  the  President  That 
was  not  in  the  Senate  bill  what.soever 

Mr    LATT.A    The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely forre^t 

Mr     STANTON     Will    the    gentleman 
yield  at  that  point' 

Mr    LATTA    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr    STANTON    If   I   might  have  the 

attention   of   the   gentleman    from   New 

York 

Mr  CELLER  Yes.  sir 
Mr  STANTON  I  was  delighted  to  see 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
familiar  with  the  bill  that  the  other 
body  pa-ssed  on  this  subject  last  month. 
He  has  mentioned  it.  and  I  believe  he 
will  find  in  the  description  of  the  com- 
mittee report— and  I  will  be  glad  to  send 
a  copy  over  to  him  if  he  does  not  have 
It — something  that  m  my  opinion  showed 
they  have  logically  handled  the  subject 
which  IS  befo.'-e  us  today  They  extended 
regulation  Q  and  m  addition  to  that  have 
taken  care  of  the  big  problems  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  wanted  in  a 
couple  of  instances  regarding'  the  Euro- 
dollar borrowing  And  in  addition  to  that 
they  go  into  the  sub)i>ct  of  additional 
money  for  the  home  market  by  direct 
purcha.se  from  the  Treasury  'Vhe  gentle- 
man will  well  spend  his  time  if  he  can 
study  the  Senate-passed  version  of  this 
particular  leguslation 

Mr  1_.\TTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  read  from  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
was  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
December  3  presumably  from  the  chair- 
man's office. 

Committee    notice   dated    Decenil>er   3,    1969 
To  all  members  cf  the   House   Banking  .ind 
Currency   Committee   from   Wright   Pat- 
man.  Chairman. 
Thursday.  December  4.  3.30  p.m    The  full 
conamittee  will  meet  in  executive  session  at 
3  30    pm     on     Thursdfiv,     December    4.     In 
Room  2128.  Rayburn  Building— 

Now  get  this — 

to    consider    Regulation    Q    legislation    and 
related  matters. 

And.  lo  and  behold,  when  the  mem- 
bers get  into  this  committee  meeting 
they  are  handed  this  legislation  to  con- 
sider Now,  It  IS  no  wonder  that  the  mem- 
bers on  the  minority  broke  a  quorum, 
as  alleged  Had  I  been  a  member  of  that 
committee.  I  would  have  done  likewise. 
This  IS  not  the  type  legLslation  to  which 
the  chairman  referred  in  his  notice,  un- 
less he  wants  to  stick  it  all  under  "re- 
lated matters  " 

Mr  REUSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr  LATTA  No,  I  re/use  to  yield 
further  until  I  complete  my  remark.* 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  --entle- 
inan.  however,  if  he  wants  to  cha;;^e 
this  notice. 

Mr  REUSS  That  is  what  I  had  :n 
mind 

Mr  LATTA  Would  you  like  to  see  if 
Mr  REUSS  To  complete  the  story  of 
the  notice,  the  tientleman  should  infurm 
the  House  that  prior  to  the  time  that 
notice  was  sent  out  all  members  of  the 
committee.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  were  .sent  a  copy  of  the  broad  meas- 
ure and  invited  to  co.spon>or  it  .So  ':,ty 
l-.ad  the  provi.-ion  before  them  and  k:..-j, 
what  It  was  While  I  commend  them  w.n.n 
their  jogging  ability  in  breaking  a  quo- 
rum, that  does  not  detract  from  the  t.u  t 
that  there  was  adequate  notice 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  L.\TTA  I  yield  to  the  gentle.T.an 
from  Tennes.see 

Mr  BROCK  I  think  the  record  she  jld 
be  made  clear  that  I  fur  one — and  I  t:  .r:k 
I  speak  for  most  of  the  minority,  if  i.oi 
all — received  no  such  notice  and  m  such 
request  to  cosponsor  such  legislation.  .\s 
a  matter  of  fact  when  the  notice  v  as 
sent  out  no  bill  had  ever  been  introdui  ed 
When  we  went  into  the  committee  rw  ni 
the  next  day.  there  was  not  even  a  copy 
of  the  bill  in  front  of  us.  There  wast^imply 
a  mimeot-'raphcd  copy  of  what  they  iJio- 
posed  to  have  m  the  bill  That  Is  what 
the  committee  considered  Al.'-o.  we  have 
not  had  any  hearings  whatsoever  on  this 
legislation 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  Me:i> 
ber  of  this  House  let  me  say  I  think  we 
have  legislation  before  us  today,  whuh 
would  impose  strict  credit  controLs  r,n 
the  entire  country  If  we  are  going  to 
seek  credit  control;;,  we  ought  to  .=ay  so 
in  the  title  of  the  bill  instead  of  tr5'in? 
to  hide  behind  a  glorified  title,  "to  low- 
er interest  rates  and  fight  inflation,  to 
help  housing,  small  business,  and  cmulcy- 
ment.  and  for  other  purposes." 

Let  me  say  that  on  yesterday  I  asked 
m  the  Rules  Committee  just  how  this 
legislation  was  going  to  pump  money  into 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions  back 
home  and  into  the  banks.  I  need  not  toll 
you  that  the  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions do  not  have  any  money  to  loan  for 
housing  nor  do  the  banks. 

If  they  do  not  have  the  money  in  the 
first  place,  what  good  is  credit  control 
going  to  do  toward  increasing  housin.i^' 
We  are  all  interested  In  housing.  But  how 
IS  this  legislation  going  to  put  money  into 
our  savings  and  loan  institutions  and  the 
banks  in  the  first  place?  No  one  seems  to 
know. 

Certainly,  we  need  housing.  We  netd 
money  to  loan.  We  need  lower  interest 
rates  and  so  forth.  But  we  also  need  some 
responsible  legislatmg  in  this  area  i:i 
order  to  achieve  our  objections. 

Today,  if  we  are  going  to  legislate, 
certainly  the  responsible  place  to  start 
would  be  to  pass  a  joint  resolution  as  we 
have  provided  for  in  the  rule  to  extend 
the  rate  control  authority  of  Public  Law 
89-597.  I  think  that  is  where  we  ought 
to  start,  without  coming  up  with  unprec- 
edented credit  controls  as  provided  in 
this  legislation. 

Now.   let   me   just   read   some  of   the 
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provisions  of  this  bill  that  comes  before 
you  under  this  glorified  title. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  14.  which  we 
have  already  discussed  in  part,  section 
205.  authority  for  institution  of  credit 
controls. 

n,  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
(or  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling 
inflation  generated  by  the  extension  of  credit 
in  .in  excessive  volume,  the  President  may 
authorize — 

And  there  has  been  quite  a  play  on 
the  question  of  "may."  The  authority  is 
there,  whether  it  is  "may"  or  "shall." 
No  one  disputes  that  fact — 
the  President  may  authorize  the  Board  to 
reg  ;lite  and  control  any  or  all  extensions 
of  I  ri'dit. 

My  dear  friends,  that  includes  an  ex- 
tension of  credit  from  your  aunt  Jane 
to  vou  or  from  you  to  your  aunt  Jane. 

I  pt  me  read  further : 

1  !j  I  The  Board  may,  in  administering  this 
Act.  utilize  the  services  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serxc  banks  and  any  other  agencies.  Federal 
or  •'-•ate.  which  are  available  and  appropri- 
ate 

Then  the^e  is  section  206,  extent  of 
control: 

The  Board,  itpon  being  authorized  by  the 
Pre.-iident  under  section  205  and  for  such 
period  of  tlm?  as  he  may  determine,  may  by 
reeulatlon  — 

(ii  require  transactions  or  persons  or 
classes  of  either  to  be  registered  or  licensed. 

Now,  that  covers  your  Aunt  Jane  if 
she  wants  to  loan  any  money.  I  do  not 
thinl:  we  want  to  do  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  committee  really  read  this 
lan-'uage  line  for  line  before  they  re- 
poried  it  out,  or  I  do  not  think  they  would 
have  left  It  in  the  bill.  In  our  haste  to 
adiourn.  we  must  not  fall  to  read  these 
bill.^  as  the  people  back  home  are  going 
to  be  covered  by  it. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  PROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  agree  that  under 
the  control  authority  which  is  included 
In  this  bill  that  controls  could  be  im- 
posed upon  the  housing  industry,  for  in- 
stance, the  home  buying  populace,  which 
would  practically  cut  off  the  activities 
of  t'.c  housing  industry^ 

A  suming  an  affirmative  answer,  I 
would  suegest  that  when  the  housing  in- 
dustry indicated  supoort  for  this  bill, 
It  hnd  •  ead  only  the  title  because  certain- 
ly no  one — no  one  in  this  House  or  any 
other  body  could  oppose  this  legislation. 
or  indeed  touch  it.  if  they  did  not  read 
be\   r..i  the  t'tle  for  it  is  all  motherhood. 

M  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  go  on 
a  :;tt!e  further.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
Members  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  i;nd  out  what  is  really  in  this  bill. 
Extent  of  control  on  page  15.  No.  (2); 

!  )'.o  Board  may  prescribe  appropriate  11m- 
itatioiLs.  terms,  and  conditions  for  any  such 
registration   or  license— 

For  making  loans. 

'II  provide  for  suspension  of  any  such 
repi.stratlon  or  license  for  violation  of  any 
provision  thereof  or  of  any  regulation,  rule, 
or  order  prescribed  under  this  Act — 


Now,  that  Is  broad  authority. 

(4)  prescribe  appropriate  requirements  as 
to  the  keeping  of  records  and  as  to  the  form, 
contents,  or  sulastantlve  provisions  of  con- 
tracts, Hens,  or  any  relevant  documents. 

(5)  prohibit  solicitations  by  creditors 
which  would  encourage  evasion  or  avoidance 
of  the  requirements  of  any  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  registration  under  this  Act. 

(6)  prescribe  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit — 

Maximum  amount  of  credit — 
which  may  be  extended  on.  or  in  connection 
with,  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other  extension 
of  credit. 

My  colleagues,  do  we  really  want  this 
type  legislation  in  America  today,  or  any 
other  day,  where  we  can  have  some 
board  telling  the  American  people,  the 
amount  of  credit  which  may  be  extended 
to  them?  I  do  not  think  we  are  ready  for 
that  in  our  free  society.  I  do  not  know 
whether  even  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee want  this,  but  it  is  in  this  bill.  I 
continue : 

(7)  prescribe  the  maximum  rale  of  inter- 
est— 

Now,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
a  national  usuary  law,  but  here  it  is.  page 
16.  item  (7): 

(7)  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  Inter- 
est, maximum  maturity,  minimum  periodic 
payment,  maximum  period  between  pay- 
ment, maximum  period  between  payments, 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  extension 
and  any  other  specification  or  limitation  of 
of  credit — 

I  do  not  think  they  have  left  out  a 
thing — 

(8)  prescribe  the  methods  of  determining 
purchase  prices  or  market  values  or  other 
bases  for  computing  permissible  extensions 
of  credit  or  required  downpayment. 

They  are  going  to  tell  you  how  much 
you  have  to  put  down.  They  are  going 
to  get  into  the  market  value  and  the 
purchase  price,  etc.,  in  this  legislation. 

Yet,  the  innocent  looking  title  says 
it  is  to:  "To  lower  interest  rates  and 
fight  inflation,  to  help  housing,  small 
business,  and  employment,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

But  I  do  not  read  anything  in  that 
title  about  these  controls — provisions. 

Then  item  (9)  says: 

(9)  prescribe  special  or  different  terms, 
conditions,  or  exemptions  with  respect  to  new 
or  used  goods,  minimum  original  cash  pay- 
ments, temporsay  credits  which  are  merely 
incidental  to  cash  purchases,  payment  or 
deposits  usable  to  liquidate  credits,  and  other 
adjustments  or  special  situations. 

That  concludes  that  all  inclusive  sec- 
tion 206  which  is  on  pages  15  and  16  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  before 
this  bill  is  passed  in  this  body — and  I 
have  all  the  faith  in  the  world  that  you 
will  do  this — that  this  legislation  will 
be  drastically  amended  so  that  the 
American  people  will  not  be  saddled  with 
these  proposed  controls. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
on  the  very  excellent  statement  that  he 
has  just  made. 


I  think  if  there  is  one  responsibility 
that  the  Cormnittee  on  Rules  of  this 
House  has.  it  is  that  in  connection  with 
the  hearings  it  holds  on  legislation,  it 
should  try  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
has  had  the  kind  of  mature  consideration 
in  the  legislative  committee  that  would 
warrant  sending  it  to  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  has  made  the  point  and 
made  it  very  well,  that  hearings  were  not 
held  on  this  legislation.  I  would  point  out 
in  that  regard  that  in  an  effort  to  substi- 
tute for  these  hearings  or  to  suggest  why 
hearings  were  not  held  this  report  is  very 
unique  in  that  it  goes  back  and  quotes 
portions  of  hearings  that  were  held  al- 
most three  years  ago  on  entirely  unre- 
lated matters.  You  have  an  excerpt  from 
hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  defense 
production  act.  You  have  an  excerpt  from 
hearings  dealing  with  H.R.  11601,  the 
consimier  credit  protection  act.  Those  are 
bills  dealing  with  entirely  different  sub- 
ject matters  and  not  relating  to  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

That  certainly  is  no  substitute  for 
hearings  on  this  bill,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  agree  for  the  kind  of 
hearings  we  have  a  right  to  expect  on 
legislation  that  is  as  important  in  its 
implications  as  this  legislation  is. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  further  point, 
if  the  gentleman  wUl  yield  further,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  agency  report,  in  this 
report  from  the  committee.  There  is 
nothing  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
there  is  nothing  from  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  there  is  nothing  from 
those  two  financial  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  would  have  to  administer  and 
to  carry  out  the  very  farreaching  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  hearings  on 
this  matter,  which  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to,  were  certainly  most  inadequate, 
indeed  nonexistent. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  gentleman.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  join  in 
commending  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  the  lucid  statement  and  alaysis  of 
this  bill  that  he  has  made. 

Were  it  not  for  the  use  of  this  vehicle 
to  extend  regulation  Q,  I  would  think 
we  would  be  doing  a  service,  not  only 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  but  to 
the  coimtry,  to  defeat  this  rule.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact,  apparently,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  extend  regulation  Q  in  some 
manner,  this  may  be  the  vehicle  neces- 
sary to  do  that. 

This  is  power  that  no  President  should 
seek.  Apparently,  the  present  President 
did  not  seek  this  power.  This  Is  power 
that  no  President  should  seek.  This  is 
power  that  any  President  should  repudi- 
ate and  refuse  to  use  if  granted  to  him. 
Permit  me  to  read  from  page  18  of  this 
bill  under  title  m.  concerning  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Activity,  these 
words: 

In  the  event  that  insufficient  appropri- 
ated funds  are  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  request  for  the 
necessary  funds  shall  be  promptly  made  by 
the     Small     Business     Administration     and 
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cleared  by  all  components  of  the  executive 
branch  having  any  functions  with  respect 
to  such  requests 

In  Other  words,  the  request  can  be 
made,  without  regard  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  for  unlimit<-d  funds.  We 
might  just  as  well  dispense  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  connection  with 
this  agency 

I  have  no  ax  to  grind  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  but  this  is  un- 
conscionable language — this  and  the  un- 
trammeled  delegations  of  power  which 
the  gentleman  has  read  and  discussed 
Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  LATTA  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  Let  me  say  that 
the  Rules  Committee  did  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  to  extend  Regu- 
lation Q.  and  that  is  provided  for  in  the 
rule  We  have  to  have  pass  this  rule  so 
that  we  can  extend  Regulation  Q 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker,  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  desire  to  yield  further 
time''  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a 
brief  statement,  and  then  I  Intend  to 
move  theTTPvlous  que.stlon 

\rr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Lattai  on  his  presentation  to  the 
House  I  al.so  wish  to  compliment  the 
tienlleman  from  California  Mr  Sisk  ' 
for  his  very  constructive  statement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  debate  on  the  rule 
We  are  in  extremely  critical  times  and 
even.-  Member  of  the  House  .should  be 
fully  aware  of  what  he  is  doing  in  voting 
on  a  bill  such  as  the  one  the  rule  would 
make  m  order  It  is  extremely  important. 
It  would  have  ver>-  far-reachint;  con- 
sequences as  far  as  the  economy  Is  con- 
cerned, and  it  demands  the  very  best  of 
our  understanding.  It  did  not  have  any 
time  for  consideration  before  the  com- 
mittee, which  Is  rather  shameful.  In  my 
opinipn 

-im  SISK  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
1  minute 

I  wish  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  Mr  Ant'erson'  in  his 
statement  with  reference  to  the  duties, 
obligations,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Rules  Committee  We  do  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  determine  the  handling  of  legis- 
lation and  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
adequate  hearings  have  been  held  and  so 
on.  I  generally  have  taken  the  position 
that  unless  these  kinds  of  procedures 
have  followed,  we  have  a  legitimate  right 
to  turn  down  a  rule  and  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee 

As  I  have  said.  I  generally  agree  with 
the  comments  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  Mr.  Anderson'.  I  do  wish 
to  say.  however,  that  this  legLslation  was 
brought  to  us  as  an  emergency  I  think 
we  all  recognize  the  essential  nature  of 
regulation  Q  Without  it.  chaos  would 
result  Thi-s  ;s  a  vehicle  The  Committee 
on  Rules  had  to  decide  what  was  the  best 
way  to  develop  this  situation,  and  it  was 
our  determination  that  we  should  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor,  permit  the  committee 
to  present  its  side  of  the  question,  and 
give  the  House  the  opportunity  then  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  wish  to 


get  into  this  subject,  whether  or  not  we 
would  proceed  with  an  emergency  exten- 
sion of  regulation  Q.  or  to  what  extent 
we  wish  to  preserve  some  of  the  new  regu- 
lations and  the  new  regulation  that  is 
included  in  this  legislation 

Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  re.solutlon  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  HR  1,^091.  to  lower 
Interest  rates  and  fight  inflation,  to  help 
housing,  small  business,  and  employ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKL-R  pro  tempore  Mr. 
V'aniki  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

!.V    THr    (OMMITTTE    '  >F    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bin  HR  15091,  with  Mr. 
BoLAND  in  the  chair 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
i^entleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Patmani 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
i,'entleman  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL  ■   win  be  recognized  for  1  hour 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ■  Mr.  Patman  > 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  con- 
sider this  one  of  the  mast  important  bills 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  91st  Con- 
gress, 1st  session.  Six  months  ago  the 
prime  rate  was  raised  automatically 
by  one  bank,  by  one  of  the  Wall  Street 
banks  It  is  L'enerally  true  that  a  big  bank 
In  New  York  will  raise  the  prime  rate,  and 
then  all  tlu'  other  banks  follow.  It  is  true 
that  we  could  not  prove  a  conspiracy, 
chat  the  bankers  k'ot  toizether  and  had 
an  unconversational  understanding  that 
they  would  follow  on  these  increases 
made  by  the  large  bank,  but  that  has 
been  done  in  the  last  50  years 

That  raise  on  Jime  9  from  7  5  percent 
to  8  5  percent  in  tlie  prime  rate  was  not 
needed.  \^a.s  not  necessary  and  was  not 
justified,  and.  whether  intended  or  not. 
It  amounted  to  picking  the  pocket.s  of 
the  American  people  for  an  additional 
515  billion  a  year — just  that  one  raise. 
It  means  that  the  55  million  families  in 
the  United  States,  the  people  we  are 
really  working  for  and  I  hope  not  against, 
will  have  each  tamily  to  pay  .several 
hundred  dollars  this  year  f»xtra,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  interest  rates  and  taxes, 
just  to  make  that  additional  515  billion 
payment  this  year 

The  way  to  arrive  at  that  is  to  con- 
.sider  that  there  is  a  public  and  private 
debt  in  this  Nation  equal  to  more  than 
$151  trillion,  and  1  [x'rcent  of  that 
amount  is  .S15  billion 

The  rate  was  raised  on  June  5  of  this 
year  Since  that  time  our  country  has 
been  in  jeopardy  Our  whole  homebuild- 
ing  industry  is  virtually  at  a  dead  stand- 


still Nothing  has  been  done  except  in 
the  opposite  direction  for  construction  of 
homes  People  have  had  a  terrible  time 
trying  to  get  credit- 
Remember,  8  5  percent  is  not  the  rate 
we  would  get  if  we  were  to  ask  for  a  loan. 
Tliat  is  the  rate  the  best  borrowers  get, 
such  as  General  Motors,  the  Rockefellers] 
the  Mellons,  and  the  Fords,  Only  people 
like  that  would  get  the  8  5  percent  Other 
people  who  go  in  and  ask  for  a  loan  from 
the  same  New  York  bankers,  would  hear 
them  say:  "We  will  let  you  have  the  8  5 
percent,  just  like  the  prime  rate,  but  you 
will  have  to  keep  on  deposit  here  a  mini- 
mum of  20  percent  of  the  money  you 
borrow,  which  we  will  get  the  free  use 
of." 

Tliat  means  the  banks  will  get  10  20 
percent  instead  of  8  5  percent. 

It  has  become  the  traditional  practice. 
if  there  is  a  project  like  an  apartment 
house  that  one  wants  to  build,  for  the 
bankers  to  say:  You  will  have  to  sweeten 
this  up  some.  In  addition  to  the  10  20 
percent  interest,  we  will  want  to  k;et  part 
of  the  action,  part  of  the  equity.  We  no- 
tice you  will  t;et  .something  every  year 
for  20  years  We  want  half  of  that  and 
some  other  things." 

That  has  ab.solutely  stopped  commerce 
In  many  areas  of  our  country  The 
burden  imposed  upon  those  who  would 
borrow  is  entirely  too  much  and  too 
onerous. 

Our  dlstiniiuished  friends  on  the  mi- 
nority side  have  not  said  anything  about 
It.  I  have  not  heard  a  single  one  of 
them  say  that  that  rate  ought  to  be 
rolled  back  or  that  the  rate  should  be 
reduced.  There  has  been  no  clamor  'or 
better.  lower  intesert  rates.  I  have  not 
heard  a  single  one.  Perhaps  I  just  was 
not  here.  At  least,  no  campaign  has  been 
carried  on 

All  during  that  lime  it  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  Impossible  for  the 
people  who  would  be  home  owners  to 
iiei  a  fair  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  for  the  purpo.se  of  constructing 
a  home  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies I  refer  to  persons  receivin.e;  $13.- 
000  a  year  or  less,  during  that  6-month 
period  from  the  time  Interest  rates  went 
up  to  that  rate  which  is  asalnst  con- 
science, really  It  has  become  worse  all 
the  time 

We  can  say  that  the  clothing  we  buy 
IS  inflationary  Suppose  it  is.  There  are 
certain  things  one  must  have  to  exist 
Whether  it  Is  Inflationan,-  or  not,  we 
can  offset  it  in  some  other  way. 

May  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  t.'iat 
hou.sint;  is  important  to  a  family,  jist 
as  food  and  clothing  are.  It  is  Just  as 
necessary  There  must  be  a  proper  en- 
vironment to  rear  the  children  Of  coarse 
that  Is  a  necessity  which  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  food  and  clothing'.  One  must 
have  adequate  housing,  adequate  shelter 

This  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
lor  housing  Today,  in  the  present  mar- 
ket, those  who  are  rich  and  affluent  are 
gettlnt;  their  hou.ses  constructed  They 
have  i.o  trouble.  They  have  plenty  of 
money.  They  can  pay  the  prices  for  the 
.550.000.  $75,000  and  $100,000  houses  be- 
mn  built  now.  There  Is  no  letup  In  that 
type  of  construction. 
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But  what  about  the  person  who  re- 
ceives Si 3. 000  or  less  today  In  salary? 
He  cannot  even  qualify  for  a  construc- 
non  loan  or  a  housing  loan.  He  Is  out 
of  the  market. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  permit  this 
to  happen?  Are  we  In  favor  of  equal- 
ity Are  we  against  discrimination 
against  classes  and  groups?  There  is  a 
definite  discrimination  against  the  poor 
and  the  low-income  groups  In  our  policies 
today  on  Interest  rates  and  the  con- 
struction of  homes. 

Whether  we  intend  it  that  way  or 
,jot— and  certainly  many  of  us  did  not 
intend  it  that  way— we  are  permitting 
[lie  affluent,  the  very  rich,  to  have  all 
the  housing  that  they  want,  with  no 
restrictions  as  to  materials,  labor,  or  pro- 
t'essional  ser\-ices  at  all.  But  there  is  a 
discrimination  against  the  little  people, 
the  worst  type  of  discrimination.  It  is 
made  Impossible  for  them  to  get  a  loan 
from  their  Government  or  from  anyone 
connected  with  the  Government  that 
would  enable  them  to  buy  a  home. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  affluent 
types,  with  homes  of  $50,000,  $75,000. 
$100,000  or  more,  but  just  about  the 
types  who  want  homes  of  $15,000  or 
$13,500.  something  to  house  the  little 
fanillv  in  this  country. 

I  believe  It  is  necessary  that  we  meet 
that  obligation  and  that  price.  We  still 
have  a  bill  here. 

We  had  several  bills  that  we  were  con- 
sidering. The  first  bill  was  H.R.  13937, 
which  was  introduced  on  this  regulation 
Q.  rliiht  after  the  President  sent  up  a 
message  in  August  that  he  would  like 
to  have  it  extended.  We  had  a  hearing 
on  that  bill. 

Of  all  the  fallacious  arguments  I  have 
ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  It  is 
about  the  committee  not  having  had  any 
hearms^s  on  this  bill  and  only  7  minutes 
of  dl.scussion.  It  is  absolutely  fallacious, 
absolutely  wrong,  absolutely  imtrue. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  W  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  point  out  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
sutement  relative  to  the  fact  that  there 
have  not  been  hearings  on  this  bill,  that 
on  October  20  and  21  of  1969  there  were 
hearings  held  on  both  days  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  authority  for  more  flex- 
ible regulation  at  minimum  rates  of  In- 
terest or  dividends,  higher  reserve  re- 
quirements, and  open  market  operations 
in  aaency  issues.  Certainly  we  have  had 
adequate  hearings  on  this.  Many  other 
times  we  have  had  hearings  on  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  cannot  yield  right  now. 
I  will  state  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  know  the  ques- 
tions you  want  to  raise,  but  I  am  not 
ready  to  answer  them  now.  I  will  yield 
to  you  when  I  am  through.  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  will  accept  that,  but  I 
refuse  to  yield  at  this  time. 


Now,  then,  we  not  only  had  hearings 
on  every  part  of  this  bill,  but  we  had 
comprehensive  hearings,  although  it  was 
on  different  bills,  but  we  did  exactly  what 
is   traditional   in    the   Congress   of   the 
United  States  for  a  committee  to  do.  They 
have  one   bill  with  a   lot  of  different 
amendments  to  It.  The  way  to  get  It  con- 
sidered intelligently  is  just  to  present 
one  clean  bill.  That  is  what  it  is  called. 
There  is  a  definite  name  for  it — a  clean 
bill.  You  take  what  the  committee  agreed 
on  and  you  put  it  into  a  bill.  They  have 
already  had  hearings  on  it  and  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  it.  And  you  put  it  into  a 
clean  bill  and  Introduce  it  not  for  the 
purpose  necessarily  of  holding  hearings, 
no,  but  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
what  the  committee  has  agreed  to  In  the 
past.  That  is  exactly  what  we  did  here. 
Then  we  sent  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  each 
Member  of  the  House,  to  Republicans 
and  Democrats  on  the  committee,  and 
asked  each  one  if  they  would  like  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  That  was  days 
before  we  met  to  consider  the  bill.  We 
met  to  consider  the  bill  on  December  4. 
Then  when  our  Republican  friends,  al- 
though they  had  not  been  cosponsors  and 
also  20  of  our  21  Democrats  were  co- 
sponsors — when  our  Republican  friends 
began  to  realize  that  we  were  seriously 
going  to  consider  that  bill,  they  deliber- 
ately broke  a  quorum.  They  absolutely 
got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  building. 
They  made  it  Impossible  to  give  further 
consideration  to  it.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
called  other  meetings.  We  have  had  an 
awfully  hard  time  getting  consideration 
of  this.  Do  you  know  why?  It  Is  be- 
cause of  the  high-interest  crowd  that 
likes  to  see  big  money  made  out  of  little 
people.  They  object  to  It.  They  do  not 
like  It  a  bit.  They  do  not  use  argimients 
based  on  logic  and  reason  to  try  to  de- 
feat it,  but  they  use  excuses — excuses— 
this  excuse  and  that  exctise.  There  Is  no 
reason   used,   but    they   use   procedure. 
They  Just  caimot  take  the  procedure. 
They  do  not  like  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  wait  until  I 
get  through.  You  gentlemen  have  had  a 
field  day  here  today,  and  I  did  not  say 
a  word.  You  went  ahead  and  had  your 
say.  Now  give  me  a  chance. 

So  on  December  4  we  had  that  hear- 
ing and  the  minority  deliberately  counted 
the  ntunber  and  counted  the  number 
necessary  to  break  up  the  committee  and 
deliberately  walked  out  of  the  com- 
mittee room.  I  saw  you  walk  out.  You  do 
not  deny  it.  You  did  it  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  a  quoriun  and  making  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  consider  a  bill  that 
would  give  adequate  housing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  to  lower  In- 
terest rates  and  deter  inflation.  That 
was  not  a  good  move  on  the  part  of  the 
minority.  Not  at  all.  I  will  state  that 
It  is  not  traditional  with  them.  They  do 
not  do  that  often.  In  fact,  that  Is  the 
most  deliberate  thing  I  have  ever  seen 
happen  in  the  committee.  But  it  was 
unnecessary  at  that  time.  They  could 
have  stayed  there  and  said.  "We  are  in 


favor  of  housing  and  here  is  our  plan. 
We  have  a  plan  for  housing;  we  have  a 
plan  for  lower  interest  rates;  we  want 
that  considered  too."  And,  it  would  have 
been  considered.  But  you  did  not  say 
a  word  about  it.  You  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  any  plan  for  more  housing, 
you  did  not  say  anything  about  any  plan 
for  lower  Interest  rates  and  you  did  not 
say  anything  about  a  plan  to  stop  or 
deter  inflation.  You  were  just  against 
what  was  proposed. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  com- 
pliment to  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
certainly  not  to  a  great  political  party 
to  never  offer  any  remedy.  You  know 
there  are  wrongs  in  this  coimtry.  The 
wrongs  are  that  the  people  are  being  ab- 
solutely held  up  on  Interest  rates.  They 
are  being  charged  Interest  rates  that  are 
against  the  conscience,  absolutely  against 
the  conscience.  They  are  even  closing  up 
schools  in  this  coimtry  because  they  can- 
not pay  the  high  interest  rates.  We  ought 
to  be  progressive.  They  are  destroying  the 
public  free  school  system.  The  public 
free  school  system  will  not  survive  if 
your  philosophy  prevails  in  this  coim- 
try. You  never  offer  anything  for  more 
housing;  you  never  offer  anything  to 
help  education;  you  never  offer  anything 
to  lower  interest  rates.  That  kind  of  phi- 
losophy is  bad. 

Now,  I  have  served  in  this  Congress  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  I  have  had  very 
fine  relationships  with  every  Member 
of  this  body.  I  suspect  that  I  have  served 
with  at  least  3,000  or  3,500  Members  of 
Congress.  Out  of  that  number,  of  course, 
about  one-half  of  them,  I  assume,  were 
members  of  the  other  party.  I  will  have 
to  confess  that  I  have  never  known  a 
member  of  either  party,  Democrat  or 
Republican,  that  I  did  not  personally 
and  individually  like.  I  never  hated  any 
one  of  them  and  certainly  I  did  not  hate 
any  member  of  the  Republican  Party, 
because  I  knew  they  came  here  with  the 
same  responsibilities  I  had  and  that  is 
to  represent  my  constituents  properly 
and  adequately  and  do  the  best  I  could 
to  make  sure  that  they  were  properly 
represented. 

However,  during  the  last  few  years  In 
this  country  a  lot  of  selfishness  and  greed 
are  coming  to  the  front.  There  is  just  a 
different — I  would  not  say  breed  of  cats, 
breed  of  dogs,  or  breed  of  human  beings 
because  I  do  not  want  to  low  rate  myself 
that  much,  but  I  would  just  say  there  are 
different  people  coming  to  the  front. 
Some  of  them  have  more  of  the  propen- 
sity of  Ebenezer  Scrooge  than  certainly 
they  do  for  the  people  generally.  They 
come  out  here  openly  and  blatantly  In 
broad  open  daylight  and  oppose  a  hous- 
ing bill  that  will  fully  meet  the  housing 
need  without  any  doubt.  This  bill  will 
give  you  housing  dollars,  a  minimum  of 
$6  billion,  and  you  can  get  the  money 
now  and  go  to  work.  You  can  get  the 
country  off  dead  center. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  talked 
and  I  sat  there  and  listened.  You  sit  and 
listen  while  I  talk. 
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Mr    WIDNALL    Will    the   Kentleman 
yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr    PATMAN    No.  I  will  not  yield 
There   Is   $6   bUUon   which   would   be 
made   available   in   this   bill   If  enacted 
as   Introduced    Why  should   you   object 
to   that    without   offering   some    reason 
or    an    alternative?    You    have    had    6 
months  since  the  interest  rate  was  raised 
against   all   conscience   to   8' 2    percent 
It  Is  just  a  robbery  rate  That  Is  all  it  Is. 
You  have  had  6  months  and  you  have  not 
presented   a   program   for   any   housing 
for  low-   and  moderate-Income  groups 
You  have  not  offered  any  plan  for  lower- 
ing interest  rates  although  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  said  they  would  come 
down  soon — It  would  not  be  long  before 
interest   rates   would  go  down   he  said 
It  has  been  6  months  and  instead  of  go- 
ing down  they  have  been  going  up  ever 
.since 

So.  in  this  body  or  in  Congress  or  any 
other  organization  there  are  two  tyF)es 
of  groups  There  is  one  group  which  you 
might  consider  a  construction  group,  a 
working  group,  tryinsi  to  take  care  of  the 
people  and  they  are  working  deliberately 
and"  harfl~trylng  to  do  .something  in  the 
way  of  formulatini;  programs  that  will 
solve  some  of  the  serious  problems  for 
the  people  of  this  countn.- 

If  that  group  is  working,  trying  to  do 
something,  why  should  they  be  deterred 
just  by  talking  about  procedure,  and 
excuses'  If  they  are  going  to  be  deterred 
they  ought  to  be  deterred  by  a  sroup  on 
the  other  side  that  has  something  to  of- 
fer, and  say  this  is  my  plan  We  will  be 
glad  to  consider  the  plan,  but  they  do  not 
have  any  plans,  and  that  is  what  you 
might  call  the  wrecking  crew 

Now,  In  Congress  you  can  be  on  the 
construction  gang,  or  you  can  be  on  the 
wrecking  crew 

I  submit  that  on  this  bill  we  are  a 
construction  gang,  we  are  trV'ing  to  help 
the  people,  we  are  trying  to  And  housing, 
lower  interest  rates,  stop  inflation,  and 
to  do  the  many  other  useful  things  that 
will  help  solve  the  problems  that  are  now 
pre.sent  that  should  be  solved  In  the 
Interest  of  those  55  million  families  that 
compose  this  countrv- 

When  we  do  things  to  help  these  55 
million  families  we  are  helping  Ameri- 
can, 've  are  doing  our  duty,  we  are  do- 
ing the  right  thing,  but  when  we  are 
doing  things  that  are  harmful  to  thase 
things,  make  them  pay  extortionate  in- 
terest rates,  usurous  interest  rates,  not 
give  them  a  home  to  live  in.  not  giving 
the  people  a  home  to  live  in.  not  making 
It  possible  lor  them  to  borrow  money  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest  to  build  for 
themselves  and  their  families  a  home, 
which  is  last  as  necessary  as  food  and 
clothing  then  we  are  not  doing  our  duty 
So  if  there  is  a  wrecking  crew  around, 
and  just  using  excuses  on  procedures  and 
things  like  that  without  i^oing  to  the  ba- 
sic issue,  why.  I  think  that  this  House 
should  overlook  all  that,  blow  it  away, 
blow  It  aside,  and  think  about  the  main 
issue  The  main  issue  here  is  to  do  what 
IS  best  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  55  million  families  that  compose 
it  And  that  is  what  we  are  doing  here 
today 


Now.  what  are  we  doing  on  this?  Mak- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  System  put  up 
$6  billion  in  the  buying  of  housing  paper 
to  let  people  get  this  money  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  at  a  rate  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  discounts,  at  a  rate  which 
would  not  be  over  6  percent — that 
would  be  rolling  interest  rates  back  2  5 
percent,  at  least,  and  then  that  money 
can  be  used  for  that  good  purpose  of 
building  homes  It  will  go  right  into  the 
housing  market,  it  will  not  go  any  other 
place,  not  a  dollar  of  it  The  people  who 
are  getting  this  money  would  be  taken 
care  of  if  they  were  to  fail  to  use  that 
money  for  the  purfxises  intended,  to 
build  homes  with  it,  so  tliat  the  money 
will  go  there 

Now.  why  should  we  not  do  that?  The 
Federal  Reserve  is  an  instrumentality  of 
the  Government  Nobody  questions  that 
If  they  do  they  are  wrong,  because  it  is. 
and  It  has  been  testified  too  many  times. 
Why  .should  not  an  m.strumentality  of 
the  Government  that  is  doing  business 
pnncipally  with  the  big  banks  of  the 
country  that  have  been  refusing  to  per- 
mit money  to  be  used  for  housin.;  loans, 
they  have  not  done  that,  they  have  not 
permitted  it  to  be  used,  but  they  have 
been  using  money,  the  same  money  that 
they  rould  use  for  housing,  they  have 
been  borrowing  it  to  be  used  to  buy  out 
interest  on  «ambllng  operations  like  Re- 
.sort  International  That  is  a  big  con- 
cern domiciled  in  the  Bahamas,  it  op- 
erates all  over  the  world.  Some  of  this 
money  has  been  used  to  buy  up  at  one 
time  750.000  shares  of  stock  which  was  in 
that  creat  International  banking  institu- 
tion that  could  have  gone  Into  housing, 
but  It  did  not. 

That  money  could  be  used  to  help 
these  families  I  have  not  heard  the  peo- 
ple who  are  fighting  this  little  man's 
housing  bill,  as  you  might  call  it.  to  help 
little  people  and  small  busmesses.  I  have 
not  heard  those  people  talk  about  that  at 
all.  It  has  been  In  the  newspapers  on  the 
front  page  all  over  the  Nation,  but  I 
have  not  heard  the  people  who  are  op- 
posmg  this  home  bill  say  a  word  against 
:t 

Furthermore,  you  take  .speculation, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  speculation  where 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  Is  used 
a  year  through  !oan.s.  most  of  them  big 
banker  loans 

Of  course,  that  can  be  used  for  housing 
nr  some  of  it  can  be  used  for  housing — 
but  not  any  of  it  has  been  permitted  to 
be  used  for  housing 

Then  there  are  the  conglomerates  and 
the  mergers  of  big  business  that  are  just 
squeezing  out  the  little  fellows  and  they 
are  using  the  money  for  that.  They  could 
use  the  money  for  housing,  but  they  do 
not  permit  it  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
Then  there  is  all  kinds  of  money  used 
for  inflationary  plant  expansion,  but 
none  of  it  Is  for  housing — they  do  not 
have  it  for  that. 

Then  as  to  the  stock  market — they 
have  plenty  of  money — but  none  of  it 
for  housing 

They  have  lots  of  money  for  the  high- 
interest  loan  companies  like  loan  sharks. 
They  have  plenty  of  money  for  them, 
but  no  money  for  housing — none — and 
none  Is  proposed. 


Then  there  are  things  like  luxury  loans 
having  to  do  with  world  travel  and  the 
expansion  of  that  all  over  the  world 
There  is  lots  of  money  for  that,  but  no 
money  for  housing,  for  the  little  family 
for  the  people  who  build  this  count r>  m 
time  of  peace  and  who  save  it  in  time  of 
war.  There  is  no  money  for  them— they 
only  do  the  work  during  peacetime  and 
they  only  go  to  the  front  and  save  our 
country  in  time  of  war,  but  they  do  not 
get  any  of  these  benefits.  They  dn  not 
even  get  a  fair  and  square  deal  They 
are  discriminated  against  all  the  way 
through 

Therefore,  my  friends.  I  woulri  re- 
mind you  that  there  are  a  lot  of  tilings 
going  on  here  that  do  not  come  to  the 
surface — and  there  is  all  this  talk  lust 
talking  about  the  procedure  and  talking 
about  the  excuses  and  excuses  and  not 
getting  down  to  the  basic  issue.  Why  do 
you  not  offer  something?  Why  do  you 
not  tr>-  to  stop  these  high  interest  lates' 
Why  do  you  not  try  to  get  adenuaie 
money  for  housing? 

I  will  tell  you  why  you  cannot  get  some 
money  for  housing. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  Not  at  this  point.  I  mst 
have  to  ask  vou  to  wait. 

Mr,  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  qu  i.iim 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IRoUNo.  330] 

.\bbltt  Foley  Ottlnger 

.\ndrews,  Ala  Oubser  Pellv 

.\.'5hley  Hall  Powell 

Baring  Hanna  Ratlsbark 

BoUUiK  Hubert  Rivers 

Clark  Hicks  Scheuer 

Conyers  Klrwan  Smith.  Call.' 

Corbett  Lennon  Steed 

Cunninisham  Lipscomb  Tunney 

Davis.  Ga  McCarthy  Welcker 

Dawson  McCloskey  Whalley 

Dwyer  Martin  Wilson' 

Kdwards.  Calif  Mikva  Charles  H 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Murphy.  NY. 

Fascell  OHara 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  .tnd 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Ciiair. 
Mr,  BoLAND.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  15091.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  391  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submi'ted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentee.-  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sittins 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose;  the  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr 
Patman  I    had  consumed  26  mlnute^ 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .Miall 
conclude  very  soon. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  thing  that  has  kept  housing  paper 
from  rolling — the  interest  not  being  suf- 
ficient— up  to  8  percent  and  9  percent 
The  truth  is  and  it  is  important  tor 
every  Member  to  know  if  he  does  not 
already   know  it.  interest  rates  do  not 
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affect  corporations  in  this  country.  They 
can  pay  15  percent  if  they  want  to — 
or  20  percent.  I  have  known  people  to 
go  Into  a  large  bank  and  want  a  con- 
siderable loan  for  a  small  business.  The 
official  would  ask  him  if  he  is  an  indi- 
vidual and  he  would  say,  "Yes,"  and 
the  official  would  say,  "Well,  we  cannot 
do  business  with  you  that  way,  but  we 
can  incorporate  you  if  you  sign  these 
papers,  then  we  can  charge  you  a  real- 
istic rate." 

That  means  any  rate,  if  a  corporation 
pays  20  percent,  then  they  get  a  tax 
deduction  on  that  and  it  means  they 
have  only  paid  an  effective  rate  of  10 
percent.  If  they  pay  15  percent,  it  means 
they  only  pay  an  effective  rate  of  7.5 
percent. 

So  that  is  the  reason  you  cannot  get 
money  for  housing,  because  these  cor- 
porations are  using  it.  They  do  not  mind 
paying  it  because  they  get  a  tax  deduc- 
tion on  it. 

Now  then.  I  have  a  letter,  and  you 
l.ave  one  on  your  desk  today  from  a  very 
knowledgeable  and  sophisticated  and 
inibllc  spirited  group,  the  National  As- 
f  >ciatlon  of  Home  Builders.  They  en- 
dDrsc  this  bill  100  percent  and  tJtiey 
ask  the  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
lor  It. 
This  is  what  they  say : 

National  Association 

OF  Home  Builders. 
Waxhington.  DC.  December  16,  1969. 
Dear  Congressman  :  You  have  Immediately 
iufiire  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  help 
remedy  the  severe  crisis  In  which  the  housing 
iiidusiry  now  finds  Itself,  H.R.  15091.  which 
wi'l  be  on  the  floor  tomorrow,  provides  this 
i.pportunlty. 

On  behalf  of  this  Industry,  which  has  suf- 
fered 90'~r  of  the  effects  of  the  present  fight 
aeainst  inflation.  I  urge  your  affirmative 
vote  for  H.R.  15091.  I  also  urge  your  afflrma- 
tf  e  vote  for  restoring  Sections  2  and  3  to 
tl.r  bin  which  were  deleted  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

This  bill,  especially  with  Sections  2  and  3 
re  tored.  will  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
v:fl'.ng  the  Administration  with  the  means 
of  relieving  the  unprecedented  shortage  of 
loug  term  mortgage  money  now  confronting 
the  Nation.  This  shortage,  and  the  extremely 
hiuh  interest  rates  that  accompany  It,  must 
ho  corrected  If  this  Nation  Is  to  supply  decent 
housing  Its  citizens  so  urgently  need  and  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  housing  goals  established 
bv  The  Congress  In  the  1968  Housing  Act. 

H  R  15091  win  help  correct  the  Imbalance 
o{  capital  available  for  housing  by  continu- 
ine  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  other  Federal  financial  regula- 
•  rv  agencies  to  set  the  maximum  interest 
rates  which  naay  be  paid  on  savings  accounts; 
fiuibling  the  Federal  Reserve  to  regulate 
t  rrowings  by  banks  In  the  commercial  paper 
;  larket  as  well  as  the  Eurodollar  market; 
.-•iid  empowering  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
banks  to  provide  a  secondary  market  for 
(    rneniional  mortgages. 

.Most  important,  however,  is  section  2  of 
H  R,  15091.  struck  by  the  Committee,  which 
uould  better  enable  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
'em  to  support  the  obligations  of  such  k«y 
housing  oriented  agencies  as  the  Federal  Na- 
'lonal  Mortgage  Association  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Section  2  would  ex- 
I  ress  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  support  the  obligations  of  these 
.-eencles  when  it  is  necessary  to  assist  the 
Nauon  in  meeting  the  housing  goals  estab- 
:ithed  by  the  Congress  in  1968. 


Again,  I  must  emphasize  strongly  how  ur- 
gent your  support  for  H.R.  15091  is  to  meet- 
ing the  housing  needs  of  our  Nation. 
Lotns  R.  Barba, 
First  Vice  President  and  Acting  President. 

I  also  have  a  telegram  here  from  the 
labor  organization — the  APL-CIO — 
which  strongly  endorses  this  bill. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

House  Banking  arid  Currency  Committee, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  endorsee  H.R.  15091 
as  introduced  and  urges  its  adoption  and 
adoption  of  amendment*  to  be  offered  that 
would  Include  directives  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  assist  the  Nation  in  meeting  the 
housing  goaU  of  the  1968  Housing  Act.  We 
support  the  bill's  provisions  as  introduced 
that  would  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  to  pur- 
chase $6  billion  in  housing  notes.  Only  by 
such  specific  action  can  Congress  reverse  the 
disastrous  downward  spiral  in  housing  con- 
struction and  aid  the  critical  shelter  needs 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
Celler)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
you  as  chairman  and  your  colleagues  on 
the  committee  to  control  Eurodollars  and 
the  issuance  of  commercial  paper  in  the 
interest  of  deflation  is  indeed  com- 
mendable. I  would  like,  however,  to  get 
a  bit  of  clarification,  if  I  may.  As  I 
understand  it,  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  issued  so-called  regulation  Q. 
there  wsis  some  doubt  about  whether  they 
could  issue  those  regulations  controlling 
the  commercial  paper  issued  by  banks, 
bank  holding  companies,  and  aflaiiates  of 
banks.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
section  6  of  title  I  would  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  such  authority? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
it,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

Mr.  CELX.ER.  Second,  as  I  understand, 
there  was  $30  billion  of  commercial  paper 
issued  during  the  year  1969  up  to  date. 
This  was  quite  inflationary.  There  was 
$3  billion  of  that  issued  by  bank  and 
bank  holding  companies,  and  $27  billion 
was  issued  by  nonbanks 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CEIXER.  And  nonbank  holding 
companies.  Where  is  the  authority  in  this 
bill  to  control  the  issuance  of  that  type 
of  commercial  paper  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve or  some  other  authority?  Where  in 
this  bill  is  that  authority  to  control? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  have  the  bill 
before  me,  but  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  has  it,  and  I  will 
yield  to  him  to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  authority,  I  will  say 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, is  contained  In  title  II. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  standby  authority? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
require,  of  course,  that  the  President 
authorize  it  and  that  the  Fed,  in  the 
exercise  of  Its  Independent  judgment, 
would  go  along. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  goes  back  to  my 


original  thought.  Since  you  gave  the  au- 
thority over  the  banks  for  the  issuance 
of  commercial  paper  and  the  afBliates 
of  bsmks  for  the  issuance  of  commercial 
paper,  why  did  you  not  give  the  same 
authority  to  the  Federal  Reserve  to  con- 
trol the  issuance  of  commercial  paper 
by  nonbanks,  such  as  the  Commercial 
Investment  Trust,  Walter  Heller  &  Co.. 
and  organizations  like  that?  You  have 
given  "standby  authority"  to  do  this?  It 
involves  in  my  himible  opinion  stupen- 
dous, inordinate  power  to  the  President 
over  our  economy.  I  question  such  vast 
grant  of  power. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  authority  given  in 
section  6  is  also  just  standby  authority. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  think  when  we  reach  that 
point  in  the  bill,  suppose  you  ask  for 
recognition  and  we  will  bring  that  out. 
We  intend  to  show  that  the  provision 
covers  that  point,  and  if  it  does  not 
cover  it,  we  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
cover  it. 

Mr.    WAGGONNER.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  The  gentleman  has 
spoken  at  length  about  provisions  in  the 
bill  which  will  make  it  mandatory  for 
the  Federal  Reserve,  through  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee,  to  pur- 
chase within  a  12-month  period  $6  bil- 
lion worth  of  mortgage  credit  paper  held 
by  the  Federal  home  loan  banks,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
The  gentleman  has  said  that  there  is  no 
opposition  to  this.  Looking  at  a  copy  of 
the  bill.  I  find  the  committee  struck  this 
language.  If  there  is  no  opposition,  how, 
except  by  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
could  this  language  have  been  removed 
from  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  right.  There  are  14 
Democrats  and  14  Republicans,  and  five 
Democrats  voted  with  the  14  Repub- 
licans.   

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  other  words.  19 
members  voted  to  exclude  and  14  to 
keep? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct,  but  on 
passage  of  the  bill  20  members  voted  for 
it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But  this  language 
was  not  in  the  bill  which  passed  the 
corrunittee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.   Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  or  two  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  would  like  to  have  concise  an- 
swers  to  these  questions   because  this 
is  important.  The  gentleman  has  talked 
about  the  problems  of  inflation  in  this 
coimtry  and  high  interest  rates.  I  am  as 
concerned   about  it   as   the   gentleman 
from  Texas  is.  I  want  to  build  homes  as 
much  as  anyone.  I  do  not  want  to  feed 
the  fires  of  inflation. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  realize  that. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  you  tell  me 
where  if  the  $6  billion  in  this  language  is 
reinserted  by  rejecting  the  committee 
amendment  this  $6  billion  to  purchase 
mortgages  for  homes  previously  built — 
where  this  money  is  going  to  come  from? 
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Mr  PATMAN  It  wnll  come  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  open  market  operations 
That  will  be  at  6  percent  TTiat  Is  the 
New  York  discount  rate  That  will  be  6 
percent  That  is  lowering  the  interest 
rates  by  2  5  percent  to  6  percent  We  can 
definitely  say  if  we  vote  for  this  bill  that 
we  voted  for  $6  billion  In  housing  money 
and  at  6  percent,  which  is  2  5-percent 
less, 

Mr  WAGOONNErR  I  understand  6 
percent  is  the  present  discount  rate  to  the 
member  banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System 

Mr  PATMAN  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  WAGOONNER  But  answer  me 
this  question  Does  the  PVderal  Reserve 
System  have  on  hand  and  available  for 
use  within  tills  12-month  specified  period 
S6  billion  tu>  purchase  this  paper'' 

Mr  PATMAN  Yes.  sir;  It  has  the 
power 

Mr  WAGOONNER  That  is  not  what 
I  asked  I  asked  Do  they  have  tins  money 
availablf  '  I  know  they  have  the  power  to 
create  money. 

Mr  PATMAN  They  do  not  have  any 
stack  of  nxanev.  a  pile  of  monev 

Mr,  W.UiGONNER  Will  it  be  neces- 
sary for  *hiem  to  create  if 

Mr  PATMAN  They  have  it  just  as 
they  do  when  they  Increase  the  money 
supply  through  open  market  operations. 
Mr  WAGOONNER  Answer  the  ques- 
tion Will  ;t  be  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  purchase  $6  biUion  for  this 
sort  of  paper,  will  it  be  necessary  for 
them  to  create  S6  billion  of  additional 
money'' 

Mr  PATM.\N  That  is  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Reserve 

Mr  WAGOONNER  Will  it  be  neces- 
sary '  I  know  they  have  the  authority 

Mr  PATMAN  They  can  buy  $650  bil- 
lion worth  )f  money,  if  they  want  to 

Mr  WAGOONNER  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  will  not  answer  me.  if  he  will 
yield  to  some  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  answer  me. 

Mr  PATMAN  No.  not  until  we  get  to 
the  other  side 

Mr  WAGOONNER  Then  the  i^entle- 
man  will  not  answer  whether  they  will 
have  to  create  it. 

Mr  PATMAN  Yes.  .sir 
Mr   WAGOONNER  They  will  have  to 
create  It '  In  other  words  start  the  print- 
ing presses  rolling 

Mr  PATMAN  They  never  have  the 
money  They  ^'et  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  bills,  like  the  gentle- 
man has  in  his  pocket,  to  pay  it  if  they 
have  to 

Mr  COLMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missi.sMppi 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  asked  about 
where  the  money  was  coming  from  for 
that  provision.  There  is  a  .-.ection  here 
that  disturbs  me  very  much,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  ijentleman  about  it 

Mr  PATMAN  I  would  be  ^lad  to  have 
the  gentleman  ask  it 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Chairman,  where 
will  this  money  come  from '  At  the  bot- 
tom of  page  18.  talking  about  the  Small 
Business  Administration  activity,  this  Is 
what  I  want  to  comment  on   It  says: 


In  the  event  that  iniiimrlent  appropriated 
funds  are  avalUble  to  carry  imt  the  provl- 
slon.s  of  this  seoil.m.  request  for  the  neces- 
sary funds  shall  be  promptly  piade  by  the 
-Small  Business  .\dminl.s'ratlon  and  cleared 
hy  dll  components  of  the  executive  branch 
havlr^  any  functions  with  respect  to  such 
requests. 

What  does  that  mean'' 
Mr  PATMAN  I  can  ixplain  that  The 
Congress  lias  been  generous  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  All 
Members  on  both  .-ides  tiave  supported 
the  Small  Bu.siness  Administration,  and 
we  made  possible  5140  million  this  year, 
and  they  have  not  Kot  the  u.se  of  It  So 
we  are  putting  S70  million,  we  have  ap- 
propriated and  made  available  S70  mil- 
lion of  the  S140  million  now.  because  they 
need  it  now 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  pardon  me.  yes,  he  pro- 
vides for  that  S70  million  here 
Mr  PAT^IAN  Yes.  sir 
Mr  COLMER  I  think  we  are  all  In  ac- 
cord that  we  are  all  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  done  a  great  job  But  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  stop  there  He  says  if 
that  IS  insufficient,  then  they  can  go 
ahead  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  additional  funding  Whore  do  they 
get  if  That  ;s  what  I  want  to  know- 
Mr  PATMAN  If  the  gentleman  will 
pardon  me,  I  will  use  more  time  than  I 
should,  but  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Te.xas  Mr  Wright  >  and  to  the 
gentleman  fmm  Wi.-consin  Mr  Reuss"  : 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr 
Reuss'  will  answer  this  question  Will 
that  be -satisfactory 

Mr  REUSS  .Mr  Chairman,  it  will  be 
.satisfactory  with  me.  and  I  hope  the 
iientleman  will  wait 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  we  will 
do  It  that  way.  becau.se  time  is  of  the 
essence 

Mr  COLMER  It  is  all  time,  whether  It 
IS  the  gentleman  s  or  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin 

Mr  REUSS  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  be 
kind  enough  to  take  out  of  my  future 
time  1  minute.  I  am  sure  we  can  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Mis.slssippi  now 

Mr  P.-VTMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  REUSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssi.ssippi  It  Is  a  good  question,  and 
there  is  a  i.:ood  answer  to  it  The  answer 
is  that  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  appro- 
priate any  additional  funds  becau.se  there 
IS  now  already  appropriated,  in  the  bus- 
ine.ss  loan  and  Investment  revolving  fund 
of  the  Small  Buslne.s.s  .'\dmlnistration, 
.$140  million 

The  best  evidence  of  that  is  jast  a  few 
weeks  rko  they  removed  some  $15  mil- 
lion from  that  fund  without  batting  an 
eyelash  We  are  saying.  ■"Take  .$70  mil- 
lion to  help  out  small  buslne.ss  in  this 
country  " 

Mr  COL.MER  And  they  are  uolng  to 
get  tins  S70  million  from  the  revolving 
fund'> 

Mr  REUSS  Exactly,  sir 
Mr    COLMER    All  right    You  provide 
for  that 

I  do  not  understand  this  language  that 
you  are  going  to  request  additional  funds 


and  the.se  administrative  ofBces  have  to 
deliver  them.  That  raises  a  second  ques- 
tion, if  I  may  ask  it.  In  the  Interest  of 
time. 

It  would  -seem  to  me  that  this  Is  getting 
into  a  question  of  the  division  of  power 
here,  when  you  order  the  executive  de- 
partment to  do  something,  when  the 
Congress  directs  him  to  do  it,  not  au- 
thorized but  directed. 

Mr  REUSS  Not  really.  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  becau.se  the  Small  Business 
.Administration  has  within  the  past  few 
weeks  shown  that  It  is  adept  and  skillful 
in  taking  from  that  fund.  We  simply  .say, 
■  .More  of  the  same  " 

Mr  PATMAN  I  cannot  take  more  time 
I  will  have  to  a.sk  that  the  Members  do 
what  I  requested  before,  becau.se  I  do 
not  wi.sh  to  u.se  an  hour  of  the  time 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas    Mr  Wright >. 

Mr  WRIGHT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  I  should  like  to  commer.d 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  this  great  committee,  and  the  mcmber.s 
of  the  committee,  for  having  brought  t.hls 
bill  to  iLs  Too  long  have  we  neglected  cur 
responsibility  to  begin  a  rollback  of  the.se 
dl.sastrously  high  Interest  rates  which  are 
terribly  hurting  the  economy  of  the 
United  States 

I  commend  the  committee  for  brtneine 
this  bill  to  us  today  If  we  should  fall  to 
pass  It  the  House  would  be  acquiescing 
in  the  ral-slng  of  interest  rates  to  the 
highest  levels  we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  In  support  of  this 
bill  The  hard  money  fx)licy  of  deliberate 
high  interest  rates  is  a  disastrous  policy, 
and  clearly  congressional  initiatives  are 
needed  to  reverse  it. 

Tlie  purpo.se  of  the  bill  Is  to  make 
housing  and  necessary  credit  available  to 
Americans    at    other    than    prohibitive 

C0.St3. 

Interest  rates  are  at  their  highest  level 
m  the  history  of  the  Nation.  They  have 
risen  at  an  astronomical  and  unprece- 
dented rate  in  the  past  12  months.  They 
have  had  ab.solutely  no  measurable  effect 
for  their  Intended  purpose  of  lowering 
prices  In  fact.  It  .seems  clear  that  higher 
prices  have  resulted  from  this  Ill-con- 
ceived and  misguided  ix)licy. 

The  depression  in  the  housing  Industry 
which  lias  come  about  as  a  result  of  high 
interest  rates  is  only  one  facet  of  the 
economically  depressive  effects  of  this 
ix)licy. 

Cities  and  municipal  governmental 
units  throughout  the  Nation  are  finding 
it  increasingly  more  difficult  to  sell  mu- 
nicipal bonds  for  necessary  improve- 
ments. Where  it  is  possible  to  .sell  bonds 
at  all.  the  interest  rates  are  so  exorbitant 
that  citizens  of  every  such  town  will 
necessarily  have  to  pay  many,  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  extra  taxes  simply  in 
order  to  pay  the  extra  Interest  on  the 
ixinds. 

Unless  the  escalation  in  interest 
charges  is  halted  and  reversed,  we  may 
have  a  crisis  in  urban  America  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry to  provide  the  necessary  hou.smg 
and  the  Inability  of  the  cities  to  provide 
nece.ssary  municipal  .services.  All  of  this 
has  come  upon  us  a  direct  result  of  this 
deliberately  restrictive  policy. 
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It  can  be  very  clearly  established  from 
the  record  of  the  past  25  years  that  high 
interest  rates  have  never  halted  inflation 
except  in  those  cases  where  they  brought 
about  severe  recession  and  painful  un- 
employment. 

If  inflationary  dangers  warrant,  it 
vould  be  far  better  for  the  President  to 
establish  .some  wage-price  guidelines,  or 
for  the  Congress  to  approve  credit  re- 
strictions which  would  require  a  mini- 
mum downpayment  on  all  major  pur- 
cliases  than  to  continue  in  the  ill-begot- 
ten policy  of  artificially  contrived  high 
interest  rates. 

It  IS  time  for  Congress  to  take  what- 
ever action  It  can  to  reverse  this  trend, 
and  this  bill  should  be  one  step  in  that 
direction. 
Mr  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  Chairman.  H.R.  15091  is  a  bill 
to  lower  interest  rates  and  fight  inflation, 
to  help  housing,  small  business,  and 
employment. 

This  bill  gives  the  91st  Congress— in 
the  eloslng  days  of  this  first  session- 
al! opportunity  to  take  the  leadership  in 
providing  the  American  public  relief 
from  the  twin  burdens  of  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates  as  well  as  substan- 
tially assist  residential  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  a  responsibility  to  act  on 
these  economic  issues.  It  cannot  shirk  its 
duty  and  pass  the  buck  to  someone  else. 
The  i-ssue  is  before  us. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  Is  not  blocked, 
weakened,  or  defeated  out  of  partisan- 
ship or  out  of  pure  timidity.  Let  me  be 
frank.  Many  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues—and I  do  not  mean  this  in  any 
personal  way— have  been  dragging  their 
feet,  using  every  tactic  in  the  book  to 
prevent  a  House  vote  on  this  issue.  They 
have  walked  out  of  committee  meetings 
to  break  quorums,  they  have  objected  to 
the  committee  sitting  while  the  House 
was  in  session,  and  they  have  failed  to 
show  up  for  key  meetings  on  the  bill. 
They  sought  to  block  the  bill  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Despite  these  tactics.  H.R.  15091  has 
reached  the  floor.  And  now  I  hope  our 
Republican  friends  will  drop  partisan- 
ship and  join  us  In  this  fight  against  in- 
flation and  for  more  housing  and  a  better 
opportunity  for  the  small  businessman. 
The  economic  problems  besetting  the 
average  American  are  not  partisan  and 
I  a.sk  for  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  on  this  vital  piece  of  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Republican 
obstruction  has  been  prompted  from  the 
White  House.  I  hope  this  is  not  the  case. 
Many  of  us  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  regret  greatly  that  the 
admmLstratlon  has  not  come  forward 
with  a  specific  program  to  combat  these 
hkh  interest  rates,  and  to  put  the  hous- 
Ins:  industrv-  back  on  its  feet.  But  it  has 
not  and  we  offer  H  R.  15091  as  an  anti- 
inflation,  anti-high-lnterest-rate  pack- 
at:c. 

This  Congress— if  it  values  its  political 
future  and  its  good  reputation — cannot 
afford  to  twiddle  its  thumbs  while  it 
waits  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  decide  if  and  why  he  should  oppose 
high  interest  rates.  We  cannot  go  back  to 


our  home  districts  and  tell  the  people  we 
did  nothing  about  interest  rates,  nothing 
about  inflation,  and  nothing  about  hous- 
ing because  the  President  did  not  ask  us 
to.  The  people  expect  us  to  stand  up  and 
act  on  our  own  as  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

During  this  debate,  the  opponents  of 
this  anti-inflation  bill  will  claim  that  this 
legislation  came  as  a  great  surprise, 
without  hearings — out  of  the  blue. 

This  will  be  the  purest  form  of  un- 
adulterated hogwash  ever  tossed  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

If  the  provisions  and  intent  of  this 
bill  are  a  surprise  to  anyone  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  then  they 
have  not  been  attending  committee 
meetings  and  they  have  not  been  listen- 
ing to  the  witnesses. 

Relief  for  the  housing  industry  is  a 
major  part  of  this  bill  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee would  claim  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees have  not  explored  the  housing  ques- 
tion from  A  to  Z.  There  are  reams  of 
testimony  from  every  expert  in  the  land 
on  the  need  for  more  mortgage  credit. 

Surely  we  do  not  need  more  hearings 
to  prove  that  the  housing  industry  is  flat 
on  its  back  and  that  we  need  an  immedi- 
ate Injection  of  mortgage  credit.  We  do 
not  need  more  hearings;  we  need  action. 
It  is  true  that  H.R.  15091  was  intro- 
duced as  a  clean  bill  after  hearings  on 
H.R.  13939.  the  original  bill.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  clean  bill  is  a  normal  pro- 
cedure pursued  by  most  committees  of 
the  House  to  simplify  and  expedite  the 
consideration  of  major  bills. 

But  the  basic  point  is  that  the  com- 
mittee has  considered  in  one  form  or  an- 
other all  of  the  subject  matter  contained 
in  H  R.  15091.  Much  controversy  is  being 
generated  about  title  II  which  would  give 
the  President  standby  authority  to  im- 
pose controls  over  excessive  use  of  credit. 
As  I  hope  the  opponents  of  this  legis- 
lation recall,  the  question  of  standby 
credit  controls  was  discussed  at  length 
during  the  investigation  of  the  banks' 
prime  rate  increase  last  June.  This  was 
discussed  with  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  at  that  time  he  stated  in  re- 
ply to  a  question  put  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri    (Mrs.   Sullivan)  : 

Mr  Martin.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  as  I  testified 
some  time  ago.  I  think  It  would  have  been 
desirable  or  would  be  desirable  for  us  to  have 
this  authority  on  a  standby  basis.  We  have 
to  weigh  all  the  other  factors  when  we  Ini- 
tiate it  As  you  know,  regulation  W  was  taken 
away  from  us.  and  we  have  advocated  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  we  have  the  stand- 
by authority,  and  It  has  been  denied  us,  so 
we  have  no  authority  to  operate  there.  I 
think  in  a  period  like  this,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  for  us  to  have  standby  authority. 


The  bill  would  provide  discretionary 
authority  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  control  extensions  of  credit,  both  busi- 
ness and  consumer  credit.  This  will  en- 
able, if  the  President  desires,  specific  at- 
tacks on  Inflationary  areas  and  thus 
make  unnecessary  the  present  across- 
the-board  supertight  money  which  has 


created    such    havoc    in    the    housing 
market. 

This  section  of  the  blU  would  empower 
the  Federal  Reserve,  on  request  of  the 
President,    to    prescribe    the    maximum 
rates  of  interest,  the  maximum  maturity, 
the    minimum    periodic    payments,    the 
down    payments,    and    other    terms    of 
credit  transactions.  The  President  would 
be  empowered  to  call  for  these  controls 
"for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  con- 
trolling  inflation  generated  by  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  in  an  excessive  volume." 
Mr.    Speaker,    the    President   of    the 
United  States— as  well  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent— has  said  much  about  Inflation  and 
the  need  to  control  it.  Through  this  bill, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  giv- 
ing him  an  important  tool  by  which  he 
mav  place  his  words  into  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  also  provides— 
First.  For  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
to  establish  a  secondary  market  opera- 
tion for  conventional  mortgages.  This 
section  was  wholeheartedly  endorsed  in 
a  press  conference  called  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Preston  Martin.  President  Nixon's 
newlv  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  This  also 
has  the  full  endorsement  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  and  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  know  where  the  op- 
position is  on  this. 

Second.  The  imposition  of  reserve  re- 
quirements and  other  controls  over  com- 
mercial paper  and  Eurodollar  borrowing 
bv  commercial  banks,  thus  calming  down 
tiie  inflationary  boom  in  unnecessary 
bank  lending. 

Third.  Liberalizing  mortgage  lending 
restrictions  for  national  banks  by  in- 
creasing conventional  loan  limits  from 
the  now  maximum  25-year  maturity  to  30 
years  and  allow  loans  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  appraised  property  value.  Present 
law  limits  bank  loans  to  80  percent  of 
value. 

Fourth.  For  an  Increase  in  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  bank  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation insurance  from  the  existing  $15.- 
000  to  $25,000.  thus  encouraging  deposits 
which  can  be  used  to  make  loans  for 
housing  and  other  necessary  purposes. 

Fifth.  That  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration shall  be  directed  to  make  avail- 
able $70  million  to  small  business  invest- 
ment companies— SBIC's.  Despite  a  con- 
gressional mandate  to  SBA  to  lend  money 
to  small  business  investment  companies 
so  that  they  may  in  turn  invest  in  small 
businesses,  the  administration  has  re- 
fused to  lend  one  penny,  despite  a  $140 
million  revolving  fund  which  they  admit 
they  could  use  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
The  bill  would  cure  this  by  requiring  the 
SBA  to  release  at  least  $70  million  to 
the  SBIC's. 

Sixth.  For  the  revision  of  insurance 
requirements  for  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions, freeing  an  additional  $250  mil- 
lion for  homebuilding. 

Seventh.  For  the  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  establish  flexible  interest  rates 
by  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions on  savings  and  time  deposits.  This 
authority  expires  on  December  22. 
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EiKhth  The  bill  also  provides  tem- 
porary Federal  regulation  of  interest 
rates  paid  on  savings  in  State -chartered 
thrift  institutions  In  Massachusetts  The 
authority  would  be  in  existence  until  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  adopts  regiiJa- 
tlons  of  interest  rates  paid  by  these  in- 
stitutions 

In  addition  to  the  bill  as  reported.  I 
plan  to  seek  restoration  of  sections  which 
would  require  the  Federal  Reserve  to  pur- 
chase at  least  $6  billion  in  housing  mort- 
gages either  in  the  open  market  or  di- 
rectly from  the  Federal  housing  agencies 
This  would  provide  an  immediate  and 
meaningful  injection  of  credit  where  it  is 
needed  most — m  the  homebulldlng  in- 
dustry I  hope  that  I  will  have  the  support 
of  the  maiorlty  of  the  House  in  the  ef- 
fort to  restore  these  sections  to  the  bill 

This  provision  was  originally  in  H  R 
15091  as  introduced  by  20  of  the  Bank- 
ma  and  Currency  Committees  21  Demo- 
crats All  we  are  asking  is  that  a  small 
part  of  the  Nations  credit  be  allocated 
to  build  homes  All  we  are  asking  is  that 
some  of  the  credit  be  allocated  to  the 
Nation's  most  depressed  segments  of  the 
economy 

Mr  Chairman,  the  purchase  of  $6  bil- 
lion in  housmg  paper  is  not  inflationary 
in  any  .sense  The  Federal  Re.serve  can 
tighten  up  on  unnece.ssary  business  lend- 
ing in  order  to  compensate  for  the  credit 
allocated  to  homebiulding  The  Federal 
Reserve  can  stop  the  big  banks  from  fi- 
nancing gambling  casinos  in  the  Ba- 
hamas and  the  financing  of  conglomerate 
acquisitions  .so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple may  be  housed  m  decent  and  health- 
ful homes 

Mr  Chairman,  the  vote  to  provide  $6 
billion  in  Housing  credit  will  be  a  clear 
and  absolute  test  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives'  will  to  help  the  homebiulding 
industry 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rule  on  this  bill 
allows  a  resolution  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Mr  Wid- 
NALL'  to  be  m  order  as  a  substitute  for 
H.R.  15091  The  Widnall  resolution  is 
simply  a  60-day  extension  of  the  aulhor- 
itv  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
set  ne.xible  limits  on  the  amount  of  in- 
terest that  banks  and  savings  and  loans 
may  pay  on  deposits 

Of  course.  Mr  Chairman,  this  author- 
ity needs  to  be  extended  and  this  is  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  15091.  But  the  exten- 
sion of  the  .so-called  regulation  Q  au- 
thority is  an  emptv  shell  without  the  rest 
of  H.R.  15091. 

The  passage  of  tius  empty  resolution 
would  be  a  mockery  It  would  be  a  vote 
against  more  housing,  a  vote  against 
.small  busine.ss.  and  a  clear  indication  of 
the  Houses  abdication  of  responsibility. 
The  Widnall  substitute  should  be  de- 
feated so  that  the  House  mav  work  its 
will  on  H.R.  15091. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  consumed  42  minutes. 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

I  had  hoped  to  have  the  chairman  of 
our  conrimittee  again  clarify  the  state- 
ment he  made  not  once  but  several  times 


when  he  was  in  the  well  of  the  House,  in 
which  he  spoke  about  $6  billion  being  in 
this  bill  for  housing  He  still  has  not  an- 
swered where  it  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr  PATMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
want  me  to  answer  it? 

Mr  WIDNALL  Point  out  to  me  where 
it  IS  in  the  bill 

Mr  PATMAN  The  amendment,  .sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill,  was  .stricken  out  by 
the  vote  which  I  indicated,  but  it  is  alive 
in  this  bill  When  they  read  that  section 
I  am  Kcing  to  rise  in  opposition  to  it 
I  hope  the  House  will  sustain  the  section 
3  which  provides  for  the  $6  billion,  which, 
incidentally,  is  at  6  jaercent  interest 

If  the  gentleman  has  been  wanting  to 
vote  to  roll  back  interest  rates,  this  is 
an  opportunity  to  do  .so 

Mr  WIDNALL  The  gentleman  is  veri- 
fying what  I  am  .saving  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  now  providing  $6  bil- 
lion lor  mortgages 

Mr  PATMAN  A  rollcall  can  be  called 
for  It   It  can  be  debated 

Mr  WIDNALL  That  is  not  what  I 
said. 

Mr  PATMAN  I  know,  but  it  is  in  .t 
to  that  extent 

Mr  WIDNALL  The  record  should 
■^how  there  is  nothing  in  thLs  bill  at  the 
present  time  stating  it 

Mr  PATMAN  Do  not  .say  that,  be- 
cause the  bill  IS  going  to  be  read  It  is  a 
committee  amendment  When  it  is  read 
I  will  stand  up  .n  up[x)sition  to  it  and  a.sk 
for  a  record  vote  on  it  A  record  vote  will 
of  course  be  forthcoming  in  the  House 
It  IS  alive  It  IS  here  The  S6  billion  you 
can  vote  for  When  you  vote  for  it  you 
vote  for  S6  billion  of  housing  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  6  percent 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman,  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  I  regret  that  I 
have  to  make  the  kind  of  a  talk  I  am 
going  to  make  now  I  have  been  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  20  years  I 
have  enjoyed  my  relationship  with  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  during 
that  time  I  simply  have  to  report  that 
I  have  ne-.er  seen  a  bill  come  before  the 
House  for  consideration  with  such  high- 
handed methods  employed  as  well  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  so-called 
consideration  of  thus  bill  before  the 
House  Committee  en  Banking  and 
Currency 

We  received  on  December  3.  1969.  a 
notice  of  an  executive  session  of  the  com- 
mittee to  consider,  sls.  I  recall  it.  the 
rate  control  of  legulation  Q  and  other 
related  matters  "  This  was  a  notice  for 
our  executive  session  When  we  appeared 
at  that  executive  session  the  following 
day  we  discovered  that  the  chairman  was 
going  to  trv-  to  force  out  of  the  commit- 
tee with  no  hearings,  no  consideration, 
no  ability  for  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, including  the  minority,  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  bill.  There  was  no 
bill  that  had  been  printed.  There  was  no 
numbered  bill  that  had  a  Members  name 
on  it  at  that  time.  We  had  some  mimeo- 
graphed sheets  which  purported  to  be 
what  wa^s  going  to  be  offered  We  dis- 
covered that  the  intent  was  immediately, 
without  real  consideration,  without  wit- 
nesses or  testimony,  to  vote  the  bill  out 
to  tile  House  floor. 


As 


a  result  of  this  knowledge  we 
walked  out  of  the  committee,  ver>-  re- 
luctantly, and  I  hesitate  to  do  this  at 
any  time  in  the  future.  However,  this  \va.<? 
forced  upwn  us  so  that  we  would  at  least 
have  .some  chance  to  see  what  was  yonni 
on  and  what  was  being  offered  of  niamr 
import  to  the  people  of  the  country  and 
with  a  very  major  impact  on  u.e 
economy. 

When  we  went  back  into  .session  at  a 
later  time  we  plead  for  witnesses  to  be 
brought  before  the  committee.  We  want- 
ed testimony  frcm  the  Government,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Trea.sury  and  from 
others,  and  from  those  who  would  be 
affected  by  the  credit  controls.  We  were 
denied  this  ability.  The  statement  was 
made  that  we  had  had  hearings  before 
the  committee  in  the  past  which  covered 
the.se  things.  And  this  just  plain  was  not 
true  We  had  had  .some  hearinns  in  1 166 
coverint:  some  portion  of  the  matter  on- 
tained  in  the  bill,  but  there  was  a  l-icu 
deal  of  new  matter  which  had  never  been 
considered  by  the  committee  and  that 
was  of  such  major  importance  that  ro 
bring  It  to  the  floor  of  the  House  \^ith<iut 
discussion  and  without  the  benefit  nf  the 
knowledge  of  key  witnesses  who  would 
know  the  impact  on  the  economy  and 
what  it  would  do  as  far  as  the  economy 
was  concerned  would  have  been  disas- 
trous, we  believed. 

Mr  PATMAN  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  poinf 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Not  at  this  point. 
We  should  understand  that  in  August 
of  this  year  the  administration  requestpd 
a  simple   extension   of  regulation  Q  -o 
September  22  of   1970 

This  was  well  known  by  our  committee 
chairman  and  others. 

We  finally  reached  almost  September 
22  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  extend  the  povvpr 
until  December  22.  1969.  a  3-month  ex- 
tension. 

Instead  of  tjoing  ahead  and  having 
committee  hearings  on  this  and  what  has 
proven  to  be  'and  related  matters,"  we 
had  no  hearings 

We  reached  the  point  on  December  J 
when  the  chairman  and  others  started  ro 
worr>'  about  the  shambles  which  would 
be  created  if  regulation  Q  was  not  ex- 
tended. If  we  do  not  extend  regulation  Q. 
after  the  1st  of  January  I  think  you 
would  see  chaotic  conditions  in  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry.  Also,  it  would  ma- 
terially affect  mutual  savings  banks  and 
we  would  have  produced  the  very  cond;- 
tions  that  we  want  to  avoid  complete, y 
in  stabilizing  the  economy  and  further- 
ing the  growth  of  housing  in  the  United 
States. 

We  are  now  ai  the  point  where  this  bill 
IS  here  before  you.  holding  regulation  Q 
as  hostage,  in  order  to  get  through  many 
unproven  sections  of  the  bill  that  have 
not  been  properly  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  where  no  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  anyone  to  testify. 

In  our  statement,  the  statement  of  the 
minoritj  which  appears  on  the  last  page 
of  the  report,  you  will  see  a  sum-up  of 
what  I  have  just  said. 

In  line  with  the  conduct  of  the  major- 
ity which  was  very  unusual  I  would  like 
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tj  point  thus  out:  Even  permission  had 
been  obUined  to  file  a  report  by  mid- 
niuht  on  the  following  Saturday.  2  days 
larer  after  our  committee  meeting.  This 
permission  had  to  be  obtained  immedi- 
ately after  the  introduction  of  the  meas- 
ure and  before  the  committee  had  con- 
sidered the  bill— before  the  committee 
bad  even  considered  the  bill. 

At  every  stage  of  the  operation  with 
respect  to  this  it  has  been  sickening  as 
far  as  our  normal  legislative  procedure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  con- 
cerned. ,    ^        . 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  pointing  this  out  to  the  country 
through  our  own  minority  views,  and 
statements  have  been  made  by  the  mi- 
nority members. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  would  simply  like  to 
emphasize  for  the  benefit  of  so  many 
members  here  of  the  committee,  and  ask 
the  ranking  minority  member  if  it  is  not 
t:  le  what  he  just  pointed  out — and  I  do 
tills  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  whom  I  refuse  to 
believe  had  knowledge  of  this,  that  a 
meeting  was  called  on  Tuesday  for  exec- 
utive session  on  regulation  Q  and  out 
ot  that  we  have  this  meeting.  The  meet- 
in-  was  called  for  3:30  p.m.  in  the  after- 
noon. ,    ,     , 

Prior  to  the  first  meeting  on  this  legis- 
lation the  chairman  of  this  committee 
appeared   before   the   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives asking  imanimous  consent  be- 
fore we  even  had  a  niunber  on  this  par- 
ticular bill  that  this  bill  be  reported  out 
2  i;ays  later.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct. 
The  provisions  in  the  bill  will  be  dis- 
cussed during  the  general  debate.  I  think 
It  is  of  high  importance  that  the  Mem- 
be  s  give  good  attention  to  it  because  it 
can  have  far  more  impact  on  our  future 
ec  -nomy  than  I  believe  any  other  meas- 
uie  that  will  be  considered  by  the  House. 
We  do  know  that  no  part  of  the  rest  of 
the   bill    under   consideration    was   re- 
quested by  the  administration.  We  do 
kr.ow  of  the  urgency  of  the  request  to 
extend  the  regulation  Q  authority.  I  am 
pomg  to  yield  later  to  other  members  of 
GUI-  committee  who  will  have  some  very 
pjinted  things  to  say  in  connection  with 
the  bill  and  the  provisions  that  it  con- 
tains. 

This  is  just  highly  unusual.  The  con- 
ti  j1  authority,  the  voluntary  control  au- 
tiiority  that  is  imposed  here,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  earlier,  is  greater  than  ever 
has  been  granted  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic,  even  during  wartime — and  I 
c/iallenge  the  Members  on  the  other 
Side  to  produce  any  facts  to  the  contrary. 
This  has  a  scope  that  could  effect  every 
single  person  in  the  United  States,  the 
.luihority  that  will  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  not  requested 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
^entleman  yield? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  will  not  yield. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  wanted  to  accept  the 
challenge. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  when 
we  get  through  the  debate  that  serious 
enough  consideration  will  have  been 
given  by  all  Members  so  that  when  we 
reach  the  point  of  final  action  they  will 
be  able  to  completely  understand  what 
is  in  the  bill,  and  what  will  be  proposed 
in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

These  will  all  be  explained  later  during 
the  course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  now  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Brock). 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  thrust  of  the  minority  position,  and 
that  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
majority  today,  will  demonstrate  that 
there  is  a  very  great  crisis  facing  this 
country,  not  only  in  homebulldlng,  but 
in  our  total  economic  structure.  This 
crisis  demands  on  the  part  of  aU  of  us 
a  sense  of  responsibility  in  terms  of 
analyzing  the  effect  of  our  actions,  not 
upon  our  own  political  future,  but  upon 
the  course  and  direction  of  this  Republic. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  each  Mem- 
ber some  questions  about  the  exercise  of 
responsibility  in  a  legislative  body. 

Is  it  an  exercise  of  responsibility  to 
imply  by  innuendo  that  there  is  a  giant 
conspiracy  among  the  banking  institu- 
tions of  this  country  to  destroy  the  Na- 
tion's economy  in  order  to  daninate  it? 
Is  it  an  exercise  of  responsibility  to, 
by  allegation  or  innuendo,  imply  that 
Members  of  this  body  are  under  undue 
or  sinister  influence  on  the  part  of  finan- 
cial institutions? 

Is  it  responsible  to  charge  the  minor- 
ity of  this  body  with  being  obstruction- 
ists, when  the  chairman  of  the  majority 
in  his  own  words  says,  "that  even  if 
something  is  unparliamentary,"  and  I 
quote  directly  from  the  hearing  of  the 
committee,  "and  it  will  furnish  housmg 
money,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  anyway 
right  now  because  it  is  a  must"? 

Is  it  an  exercise  of  responsibility  to 
claim  that  hearings  were  held  on  every 
section  of  this  bill  when,  in  fact,  they 
were  not? 

I  defy  any  Member  of  this  body  to 
cite  me  the  time  and  place. 

Is  it  an  exercise  of  responsibility  to 
charge  that  there  are  Members  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  who  rep- 
resent, and  who  are  in  fact,  and  I  quote 
"high  interest  boys"? 

Is  it  an  exercise  in  responsibility  to 
say  that  there  is  $6  billion  In  this  bUl 
for  housing  when,  in  fact,  there  is  not? 

Is  it  an  exercise  in  responsibility  to 
title  a  bill,  a  bill  to  lower  interest  rates 
when,  in  fact,  it  wUl  raise  them— and  a 
bill  which  will  provide  money  for  hous- 
ing—when in  fact  it  will  take  money 
away  from  housing? 

Is  it  an  exercise  of  responsibility  to  go 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  say, 
"You  do  not  need  to  explain  this  bill- 
just  read  the  title— that  is  aU  that 
matters"? 

If  that  were  the  case,  I  would  hope 
that  the  chairman,  the  next  time  the 
right-to-work  bill  comes  up.  I  would  hope 
he  would  vote  for  that  because  that  also 
has  a  nice  title. 


What  is  the  problem?  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  stated  it.  Regulation  Q 
is  being  held  hostage  in  this  bill  in  an 
effort  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Regulation  Q  affords  the  Federal  Re- 
serve authority  to  put  a  ceiling  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  in  order  to  prevent 
another  repetition  of  the  1966  rate  war 
which  created  disintermediation  and 
outflow  of  savings  in  deposit  moneys 
from  the  savings  and  loan  institutions. 
If  we  allowed  this  authority  to  lapse,  it 
could  create  more  than  a  crisis — a  col- 
lapse in  many  segments  of  our  financial 
institutions. 

Regulation  Q  must  be  extended.  We 
cannot  tolerate  any  tactic  which  would 
lead  to  its  noncontinuation. 

But  what  else  is  in  the  bill?  What  else 
is  being  used  by  this  hostage.  WeU,  some 
of  them  have  been  mentioned. 

There  is  a  section  here  which  I  think 
most  of  us  generally  would  agree  with 
which   allows   the   Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  create  a  secondary  mort- 
gage market  for  conventional  mortgages. 
That  is  fine.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that — except — except  that  in  this  partic- 
ular time   when   intercit   rates  are  ex- 
pected to  hit  9  percent  next  year  on  con- 
ventional  mortgages,   and   these  mort- 
gages were  issued  at  6  percent,  most  of 
them.   To  put   these  mortgages  on  the 
market  at  6  percent,  they  would  have  to 
sell  them  at  about  a  30-percent  discount. 
Is  it  responsible — fiscal  responsibility 
for  a  bank  or  savings  and  loan  or  any 
other  institution  to  loan  $1,000  and  then 
to   sell   the  note  for   S700?   How   many 
times  can  they  do  that  before  they  go 
broke?   Have  you  done  them  a  favor? 
Have  you  created  money?  No.  In  a  de- 
clining market  you  can  do  that,  but  not 
in  a  market  that  is  going  up — and  there 
is  no  indication  that  this  market  is  not 
going  up  next  year. 

There  is  a  section  in  this  bill  which 
is  innocuously  called  "credit  control." 
The  plea  is  made  again  and  again  in  the 
report — eight  times  this  report  cites 
hearings  held  on  credit  control.  But  what 
you  are  not  told  is  that  it  was  consumer 
credit  control— a  very  small  part  of  credit 
control. 

This  credit  control  controls  every  form 
of  credit.  If  you  want  to  loan  money  to 
your  brother  and  if  there  was  this  au- 
thority, you  would  have  to  be  registered 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  they  not  only 
could  tell  you  how  much  you  could  loan 
but  on  what  terms  and  at  what  prices 
and  over  what  period  of  time. 

Here  credit  is  controlled  under  the 
most  categorically  granted  authority 
that  has  ever  been  given  to  an  American 
President — ever,  in  the  history  of  this 
land. 

Let  us  think  about  what  we  are  really 
doing.  Is  it  responsible  talk  to  talk  about 
helping  the  poor  people  with  credit  con- 
trol? 

Let  me  tell  you.  Let  me  read  you  some- 
thing from  the  Washington  Post^which 
is  not  exactly  a  smalltown  conservative 
newspaper.  This  is  a  direct  quotation. 
This  committee  tried  to  impose  credit 
controls  before,  and  the  House  voted  it 
down  275  to  73,  if  I  remember  correctly. 
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Here  Is  the  quotation  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr   3.  1966] 
Lid  on  Consumer  Chedit'' 

Congress  should  take  a  long  and  hard  ;oolc 
before  going  along  with  '.he  House  Banking 
Committee  in  granting  the  President  standby 
authority  to  control  consumer  credit  The 
capacity  of  '.he  American  economy  to  pro- 
duce goods  and  services  has  grown  by  more 
than  50  percent  since  the  Korean  war  the 
last  Ume  in  which  consumer  credit  controls 
were  imposed  There  is  now  an  ample  supply 
of  consumer  goods  But  price  ;ncre<ises  will 
be  accelerated  if  the  impending  'hreat  of 
credit  controls  leads  to  an  outburst  of  antici- 
patory buying 

Another  objection  to  consumer  credit  con- 
trols IS  that  they  clearly  discriminate  against 
the  buyer  without  ready  cash  In  practice 
the  brunt  of  credit  controls  would  fall  upon 
those  in  the  lowest  income  brackets,  the 
families  least  able  to  accumulate  down  pay- 
ments One  can  sympathize  with  the  House 
Banking  Committees  desire  'o  create  a  de- 
fense against  intlatlon  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  But  there  Is  not  much  to  be 
said  for  what  would  amount  to  a  special  tax 
on  the  poor 

That  U  *hat  Is  in  your  bill  I  had 
not  heard -that  explained  by  Che  ma- 
jority 

The  last  .section  of  the  bill  Is  another 
ver>'  small  part  of  this  ■little  old  bill  ' 
All  It  does  :s  to  mandate  SBA  to  mandate 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
mandate  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
other  agencies  to  give  S70  million  to  the 
SBA  without  the  appropriation  process 
of  the  Congre.ss  being  resorted  to. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BROCK  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee 

Mr  PATMAN  Under  the  standby  pro- 
visions tne  ijentleman  has  mentioned, 
that  would  be  entirely  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent If  he  does  not  use  It.  nobody  can 
compel  him  to  use  It  It  is  entirely  up  to 
him  If  the  conditions  are  surveyed,  in- 
cluding the  considerations  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned.  I  am  sure  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  consider  all  those  (actors 
In  making  his  order 

Mr  BROCK  I  would  accept  your  logic 
except  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  ex- 
ercise of  le«islative  responsibility  tu  ab- 
dicate that  responsibility,  and  if  you  do 
not  agree  with  me,  go  out  and  talk  to 
any  one  of  the  7  million  coUetie  kids  In 
America  today  and  .see  how  they  feel 
about  being  sent  to  Vietnam  under  the 
Korean  Emergency  Act.  which  this  Con- 
gress hds  never  repealed.  What  is  good 
for  the  goose,  as  .someone  said  earlier.  Is 
good  for  the  gander  If  we  are  going  to 
exercise  responsibility,  let  us  do  it.  Let  us 
stand  up  like  men.  take  the  criticism,  and 
do  what  needs  to  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  given  situation. 

Now.  the  last  title  I  was  referring  to. 
which  would  mandate  the  expenditure  of 
570  million,  violates,  in  my  opinion,  every 
prerogative  of  the  Congress. 

I  urge  .support  of  the  recommittal 
motion 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  ;?enLlemaii  from  Georgia 

Mr    BlAC  KBURN  ' 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man irom  New  Jersey  for  yielding  me  a 
few  moments 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely  wish  to  make 


a  few  observations  about  the  general  eco- 
nomic situation  we  find  our.selves  in  and 
the  position  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Mr    McChesney  Martin. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  does  not  matter  on 
which  side  of  the  political  aisle  we  sit 
today,  and  it  does  not  matter  how  we 
may  have  voted  in  the  past  on  expensive 
spending  programs,  whether  those  pro- 
grams involve  domestic  .spending,  for- 
eign spending,  foreign  financing,  or  do- 
mestic financing.  The.se  things  are  not 
in  debate  today.  But  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  this  country  has  spent  itself 
into  economic  hard  times,  and  we  are 
having  to  surv  ive  this  period  of  economic 
hard  times. 

The  question  is.  What  do  we  do  m  this 
period  of  economic  trial  and  tribulations? 

I  presented  that  question  in  t^eneral  to 
Mr  William  McChesney  Martin  when  I 
asked  him  some  questions  about  }vist 
which  way  we  i^o  from  now 

Mr  Chairman,  with  reward  to  the  de- 
sirability of  credit  controls.  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
statements  of  the  Honorable  William 
McChesney  Martin.  Jr  ,  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem: 

Chairman  Pitman  Mr  Blackburn 
Mr  Bi..\c  KDtR.N  Thank  you  .Mr  Ch.ilrmaa 
To  me,  the  real  issue  that  we  are  facing  in 
tlie  Congress  is  this  Are  we  going  to  move 
•oward  I  controlled  economy  or  continue  a 
tree  economy  Don  t  you  think  that  Is  the 
big  lisue  we  must  face' 

.\Ir  Martin  I  think  th.it  Is  a  basic  is- 
sue. 

Mr.  Blackbcrn  .And  when  we  .say  we  are 
going  to  move  against  Interest  rates  per  se. 
what  we  are  saymg  m  eifect  Is  th.it  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  free  economy  any  more. 
that  we  are  going  to  move  towards  .i  con- 
trolled economy  Would  you  agree  with  that? 
.Mr.  Martin    I  do 

.Mr  Blackbcrn  And  those  of  us  who  do  be- 
lieve in  'he  frequency  and  do  believe  that 
uur  .Nation  has  prospered  well  under  a  free 
economy  would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  take 
moves  towards  a  controlled  economy  Don't 
you  agree.  .Mr    Ch.iirman? 

Mr  .Marti.s  I  think  it  would  be  a  mls- 
1.1  ke 

Mr   Brasco   Would  the  gentleman  yield"" 
Mr    Blackbi'rn    I   will   be   happy   to   yield 
when    I    e'.>mplete    my    line    of    questioning 
Mr    Brasco    Thank  you.  You  are  generous 
IS  alw.i\,-> 

.Mr  Blackblrn  .Mr  Chairman,  would  you 
not  say  that  there  are  several  aspects  to  In- 
flation'' The  one  which  I  call  the  mechanics 
of  Inflation  deals  with  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  If  the  Government  embarks  on  a 
cour«.e  of  great  dellcit  spending,  if  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bo-ird  Nxwens  up  credit  tesiric- 
tion.i  inU  lower?!  the  prime  rate  to  make  easy 
money  available,  those  are  the  mechanics  of 
inflation;  and,  in  my  mind  we  embarked  on 
a  mechanics  of  intlatlon  back  m  i9<35  and 
1966  and  continued  up  through  1968.  but  the 
people  of  the  country  liad  not  yet  developed 
the  psychology  of  inflation  Would  you  agree 
witli  that  ■• 

Mr  Marti.n  I  .igree  with  that  completely. 
Mr  Blackburn  In  other  words,  we  had 
the  best  of  both  worlds  We  had  the  me- 
chanics of  inflation  in  which  money  was 
available  at  lf>w  interest  rates  People  could 
build  apartments  and  borrow  money  with- 
out having  u>  cut  the  lender  in  on  part  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  rentals,  because  the 
people  of  the  country  had  n'lt  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  thought  that  Inflation  was  a 
part  of  our  national  policy  Would  you  agree 
with  that? 


Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  right.  We  had  a  pro- 
gresslve  deterioration  of  our  budget  at  a 
time  when  we  were  having  relative  prosper- 
ity of  a  type  we  had  never  had  before.  We 
were  using  deficit  financing. 

Mr     Blackbvrn     .All    right,    sir.    Now    the 
psychology,  however,  tends  to  follow  the  me- 
chanics, does  It  not ' 
Mr    Martin    It  does 

Mr  Blackbirn  And  so  what  we  have  done 
now  and  the  question  of  what  the  Congress 
could  do  by  ^^howtng  yesterday  to  the  peo- 
ple >)f  the  country  and  the  world  that  this 
Congress  is  not  going  to  continue  to  toiiow 
the  mechanics  of  Inflation.  It  is  going  to  t.ike 
a  little  time  for  those  mechanics  to  have  an 
etiect  un  the  psychology,  do  you  not  think? 
Mr    Martin    I  do 

Mr  Bi  ACKBiRN  Now.  regarding  the  dls- 
eu3,slon  we  lieard  earlier  about  the  profit 
motivated  borrowers  being  the  ones  who  .tre 
running  the  interest  rates  up.  Just  how  ivng 
can  the  businessman  borrow  money  at  ex- 
tremely high  interest  rates  lor  capital  im- 
provements. If  the  little  man  that  we  are  all 
very  much  concerned  about  Is  unable  to  buy 
his   products'* 

Mr    Martin    Tliat  Is  the  key  to  It 
Mr    Bla(  KBfR.v    Tliat   is  going  to  be  -he 
ultlm.ite  break,  will  It  not? 
Mr   Martin   Right 

Mr  BuM.KBtR.N  So  what  we  have  got  to  do 
13  tolerate  this  period  of  uncertainty  when 
the  psychology  of  inflation  Is  continuing  t  ven 
though  the  mechanics  of  inflation  are  being 
vised  a.s  they  .should  be  used  to  control  it? 
.Mr  .M.ARTIN  That  I  think  Is  what  our  basic 
policy,  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  Is  at  the 
moment 

.Mr  Blackbirn  .So  If  the  Congress  wants 
to  do  something  I  think  the  Congress  cer- 
tainly took  a  right  step  yesterday  when  it 
voted  to  continue  the  surtax  Do  you  agree 
with  that  ' 

Mr  Martin   I  agree  with  that 
Mr.  Blackbirn    .And  don  t  you  think  that 
although    we    will    have   a    period    of    many 
months,    perhaps   6   or   8   months   in   which, 
due  to  the  built-up  psychology  of  tntl.itljn, 
we  will  continue  to  see  no  dramatic  change. 
but  the  mechanics  will  begin  to  make  them- 
selves felt  perceptibly  perhaps  within  a  year 
Mr  Martin   I  .igree  with  that. 
Mr.  Blackbirn   Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
Let  me  make   this  one  last  question,  Mr 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Patma.n  .Mr  Chappell  Is  next 
Mr  Blackbvrn  Mr  -Martin,  let  me  ask  \ou 
this  one  last  question  Kenarding  the  Ui-^cis- 
.slon  about  placing  a  ceiling  on  interest  rates. 
Would  that  not  have  the  effect  of  running 
dollars  out  of  the  country? 

.Mr.  Martin  Under  these  conditions,  yes, 
because  they  would  get  more  abroad,  that  is 
correct 

Mr  Blackbcrn.  People  are  going  to  take 
their  money  where  they  can  get  the  greatest 
return,  and  li  we  put  a  limit  on  what  they 
can  be  paid  In  this  country,  they  are  C'lng 
to  see  that  their  dollars  go  out  of  the  coiii- 
try  where  they  can  be  better  Invested 

Mr  .Martin  They  are  going  to  look  lor  'he 
highest  return,  no  question. 

Gentlemen,  we  live  in  a  land  that  has 
been  remarkable  for  its  prosperity.  In- 
deed this  country  has  produced  the  great- 
est wealth  for  the  ureatcst  number  of 
pe<jple.  both  in  percentage  of  population 
and  in  ab.solute  numbers,  that  any  so- 
ciety has  ever  created  before  on  the  :ace 
of  this  earth.  I  think  !n  large  measure, 
in  fact  in  primary  measure,  the  reason 
for  this  prosperity  is  becau.se  we  have 
had  confidence  in  a  free  market  econ- 
omy, m  which  money  can  move  where 
the  demand  is  the  greatest.  The  fact  that 
we  arc  having  difficult  times  at  the  mo- 
ment IS  no  reason  to  kill  the  coose. 

When  we  find  ourselves  faced  today 
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with  legislation  which  would  permit  the 
President  of  the  United  States  such 
Dowers,  whether  he  be  Democrat  or  Re- 
DubUcan  or  Federalist  or  whatever,  the 
Question  comes  to  my  mind:  Do  we  have 
the  right  as  the  spokesmen  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  turn  around  and 
delegate  such  broad  authorities  to  any 
President,  no  matter  what  his  poUtical 
label  may  be? 

I  recall  yesterday  the  question  was 
asked-  What  is  the  matter  with  you 
Republicans?  Do  you  not  trust  your 
President?  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  a 
Question  of  trust.  It  is  a  question  of 
legislative  responsibility.  If  we  are  going 
to  assume  this  is  the  basis  for  future 
legislation,  then  we  can  just  pass  a  gen- 
eral act  saving  that  all  legislative  re- 
spoi^slbilities  are  delegated  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  we  can  go  home  and  lead  a 
happy  life  but  we  will  never  have  to  ex- 
plain'the  reasons  why  we  are  running  for 
office  a*ain.  . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  >1eld? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
sewns  to  me  the  Democratic  Congress 
seems  to  be  more  Interested  in  trusting 
the  Republican  President  than  the  Re- 
publicans were  in  trusting  the  previous 
Democratic  President.  Tliis  is  quite  a 
change  in  our  history. 

Mr  BLACKBURN.  I  do  not  notice  any 
particular  change.  I  think  what  we  are 
doing  Is  trying  to  pass  legislation  under 
a  label   Let  me  put  this  rather  facetious 
observation.  If  we  are  going  to  pass  this 
legislation  because  of  the  very  appealmg 
label  it  bears,  then  any  one  of  us  could 
iinroduce  legislation  and  put  a  title  on 
It  and  say  it  is  a  Law  To  Improve  Love 
and  Happiness  Throughout  the  Land.  In 
the   process  of   passing   such   a  biU  we 
could    authorize    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment to  manufacture  LSD  and  pot  and 
a  few  other  things  and  distribute  it  free. 
Mr  Chairman,  no  one  would  seriously 
ar^'ue  for  a  minute  that  laws  should  be 
passed,  because  they  have  an  appealmg 
litle_and  that  Is  the  only  thing  that  is 
appealing  about  this  legislation.  It  Is  the 

title.  ,,  ^, 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him  whatever  time  I  take  out 
ol  my  allotted  time. 

The  gentleman  has  said  there  have 
been  no  hearings  on  this  bill.  We  had 
hearings  on  October  6.  1969.  and  on 
October  20  and  October  21. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Before  which  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Banking  and 
Currencv  Committee.  We  have  172  pages 
.il  testimony  by  tho.se  who  testified  be- 
fore the  committee,  those  who  asked 
iiuestions  and  those  who  made  relevant 
remarks  as  to  what  is  being  said  here 
today  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
or  America. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  second  time  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  brought  up  the  fact 


that  we  have  had  hearings  in  October  on 
this  particular  bm.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  a  very  fair 
man,  and  I  know  he  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  the  bill  on  which  hearings 
were  held  was  another  bill.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman,  since  he  made  the 
point  twice  now,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  House,  we  know  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us,  and  we  know  the  departments 
it  affects,  and  I  would  simply  like  to  say 
that  the  bUl  that  was  before  us,  was  five 
lines  long.  ,„„„„ 

It  is  a  simple  five-line  bUl,  H.R.  13939. 
which  was  before  us,  and  a  simply  ex- 
tended regulation  Q.  This  was  the  pqint 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  made 
about  the  hearings. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Did  the  bill  then 
under  hearing  contain  credit  controls? 
Mr.  STANTON.  Absolutely  not. 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Did  it  contain  pro- 
visions that  would  require  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  approve 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Absolutely  not. 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Did  it  contain  any- 
thing other  than  the  extension  of  regula- 
tion Q? 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  would  say  the  gen- 
tleman hit  it  right  on  the  head. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  observation. 

I  should  like  to  end  with  these  com- 
ments from  Mr.  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 

The  way  to  get  Interest  rates  down  Is  to 
end  the  Inflation  that  has  been  raising  them. 
Then  we  can  return  to  a  sustainable  rate 
of  economic  growth,  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional goals  of  price  stability  and  full  em- 
ployment of  our  human  and  material  re- 
sources. This  is  the  path  back  to  lower  in- 
terest rates,  even  though  in  the  short  run 
actions  taken  to  curb  inflation  add  to  up- 
ward interest  rate  pressures  through  re- 
straint on  the  supply  of  credit. 


Essential  to  the  abatement  of  present 
credit  market  pressures  is  a  resurgence  In  the 
public's  willingness  to  save  In  the  form  of 
fixed  income  financial  assets— a  development 
which  depends  on  restoration  of  a  stable 
economic  environment,  so  that  the  real  value 
of  fixed  dollar  assets  will  not  continue  to  be 
seriously    eroded    through    inflation. 

The  answer  to  our  Inflation  problem 
is  not  props  and  quiltwork  patterns  of 
Rube  Goldberg  invention.  It  is  not  make- 
shift patchwork  on  an  existing  economic 
system.  It  is  to  give  revitalization  to 
the  very  basic  things  that  built  this  econ- 
omy that  is,  restoring  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  this  country  in  then- 
dollar.  ^    , 

We  are  moving  in  that  direction  today. 
Every  indication  is  that  we  will  achieve 
this  goal.  Do  not  allow  us  to  be  stam- 
peded in  this  the  11th  hour  and  the  50th 
minute  of  this  session  of  Congress  into 
taking  actions  which  could  bring  dis- 
aster to  our  cotmtry. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  carries 
around  with  him  at  all  times  a  little 
black  box  which  he  alone,  and  no  one 
else,  may  activate  to  blow  up  half  the 


world  and  bring  down  atomic  war  to 
every  city  in  this  country.  We  trust  him 
with  that  power.  We  depend  upon  him 
to  use  it  with  care  and  responsibility. 

But  several  Members  of  the  President's 
political  party  do  not  trust  him,  appar- 
ently, to  have  the  power  to  ask — and  I 
emphasize,  the  word  is  "ask" — the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  consider — and  I 
repeat  the  word  is  "consider"— regulat- 
ing the  downpayment  on  a  refrigerator, 
or  to  consider  setting  a  temporary  ceiling 
on  interest  rates. 

The  Members  have  been  treated  to  a 
great  show  of  horror  over  the  things  in 
this  bill,  particularly  the  standby,  selec- 
tive, discretionary  credit  controls.  But  I 
hope  the  Members  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  20  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee — none  of  us  a  Bol- 
shevik or  an  anarchist — have  cospon- 
sored  this  bill.  What  is  it  we  have  recom- 
mended? 

First.  It  increases  the  insurance  on 
bank  deposits  to  $25,000.  Is  that  bad? 

Second.  It  continues  Regulation  Q.  Is 
that  bad? 

Third.  It  clarifies  the  power  to  regulate 
commercial  paper  issued  by  the  banks, 
as  contemplated  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Is  that  bad? 

Fourth.  It  expands  the  lending  author- 
ity of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  is  bad. 

Fifth.  It  regulates  the  use  of  Euro- 
dollars in  this  cotmtry.  Is  that  bad? 

Sixth.  It  creates  a  secondary  mort- 
gage market  for  conventional  mortgages 
now  owned  by  savings  and  loans.  I  ask 
you,  is  that  bad? 

They  are  some  of  the  provisions  in  the 
bill,  in  addition  to  standby  credit  con- 
trols. 

Two  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
introduced  originally  by  me  as  separate 
bills,   and   were   incorporated   into   this 
coimnittee  bill  to  fight  Inflation.  One  is 
the  provision  I  mentioned  dealing  with 
the  insurance  of  bank  deposits  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  shares.  My  bill  had  pro- 
posed  raising   the   coverage   under   the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance  Corporation   from   $15,000   per 
accoimt  to  $20,000  per  accoimt.  A  com- 
mittee amendment  raised  the  ceiling  to 
825,000.  and  I  am  glad  to  support  the 
higher  figure. 

The  second  feature -of  this  bill  which 
grew  out  of  a  separate  bill  of  mine  is 
title  n  to  authorize  standby  credit  con- 
trols. This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  this  bill.  I  repeat  that  this  is  a 
bill  which  was  put  together  by  all  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whether  he 
asked  for  it  or  not,  the  tools  that  he 
should  have  in  order  to  fight  inflation 
and  to  correct  the  distortion  in  the 
credit  supply  in  this  country. 

This  is  an  antirecession  bill,  an  anti- 
inflation  bill,  a  prohousing  bill,  and  a 
prosmall  business  bill.  The  controls  on 
credit  contained  in  this  bill  would  be 
standby  controls.  Only  the  President 
could  activate  them.  He  would  have  to 
decide  that  we  were  in  the  kind  of  in- 
flationai-y  situation  which  requires  con- 
trols on  either  consumer  credit  or  real 
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estate  credit,  or  on  business  credit,  in- 
cluding commercial  paper 

Mr   PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  wUl  the 
Kenllewoman  yield? 

Mrs  SULLTVAN  Yes  I  am  «lad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
Mr  PATMAN  In  listing  the  things 
this  bill  would  do  we  should  iidd  that 
it  would  iJlve  the  President  the  authority 
to  lower  Interest  rates  on  hous.ng  from 
8' J  to  6  percent,  in  section  2.  wliich  we 
will  vote  on  later 

Mrs.  SULXJVAN  Tlianlc  you  In  con- 
nection with  the  standby  credit  controls 
the  President  does  not  have  to  u.se  thus 
power  He  .-an  use  it  as  selectively  a.s  he 
I'.kes  He  does  not  have  to  control  all 
credit  at  one  time  or  at  any  time  He 
can  decide,  for  instance,  that  we  only 
need  controls  on  commercial  paper 
These  are  the  lOU's  which  are  sold  by 
finance  companies  and  corporations,  or 
by  other  in.stitutlons  or  firms,  to  ral.se 
cash  at  very  hiKh  interest  rate-s.  )r  which 
are  purchased  by  those  .same  firms  m 
order  to  obtain  a  high  return  for  cash 
tfiat  thev  have  in  temporarv  surplu 

The  testfmony  we  have  had  on  this 
practice  is  tr.ii,  ;t  is  completely  uncon- 
trolled, and  Is  raising  interest  rates  for 
everyone  The  corporations  can  .ifTord  to 
pay  whatever  interest  is  chartjed  because 
It  is  a  business  expense.  a;id  they  can 
wrte  It  ofT  on   tlu-ir  taxes 

But  what  about  housmij.  small  busi- 
ness, and  everybody  else'  Interest  rates 
are  a  critical  factor  in  those  fields.  Be- 
sides regulating;  commercial  paper,  the 
Preside. it  could  lec  .-nimeriAnj  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  under  !^is  bill  that 
it  sh'juld  reiiulate  any  othfr  lorm  of 
credit,  any  .^t)ecif5c  form  of  credit,  or  all 
credit,  and  the  regulat:ng  would  be  done 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which 
would  set  tlie  max;mum  terms  of  the 
loans,  their  maturities,  the  downpay- 
ments.  and  itie  interest  rates,  and  so  on 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bjard  would  have 
the  full  responsibility  for  deciding  upon 
and  setting  the  actual  terms  of  the  regu- 
lations under  the  credit  control  title  of 
this  bill  the  PVderal  Reserve  Board  is  not 
noted  for  beini;  socialistic  or  anti- 
busmess 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  exercised 
.>ome  powers  of  this  nature  during  World 
War  II.  and  during  the  first  year  uf  the 
Korean  war  under  regulation  W,  which 
applied  to  consumer  credit  and  to  real 
estate  credit  It  administered  that  regu- 
lation fairly  and  with  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  prevent- 
ing credit  inflation  It  was  not  a  popular 
regulation,  but  it  helped  to  stop  infla- 
tion It  put  reasonable  ceilings  on  credit 
terms,  and  the  people  abided  by  It  and 
-sj  did  business,  although  perhaps  grudg- 
ingly   But  those  controls  worked 

This  bill  goes  further  than  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  war  powers  with  ref- 
erence to  credit  controls  This  bill  ap- 
plies to  a:i  forms  of  credit,  including 
business  credit,  which  Is  now  the  most 
ntlationary  of  ail.  and  commercial 
paper,  which  is  not  subject  to  any  regu- 
lation at  all  Mr  Chairman.  I  .say  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  if 
you  want  to  provide  the  tools  to  .save 
this  economy  from  runaway  inflation, 
leading  to  an  economic  collapse,  but  to 
provide  the  tools  without  trying  to  dic- 


tate how  or  when  they  should  be  used — 
leaving  that  judgment  to  the  President  of 
the  United  states  to  whom  all  of  us  en- 
trust our  very  lives  and  .safety^then 
title  II  is  a  responsible  and  desirable  way 
to  do  It 

We  have  studied  this  issue  m  depth  In 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency for  many  years  The  hearings  have 
bepn  extensive  The  evidence  is  con- 
vincing Part  of  this  background  is  in- 
corporated in  our  committee  report — 
ixcerpts  from  the  transcripts  of  .some  of 
our  hearings  over  the  past  3  years,  and 
also  the  relevant  portions  of  our  com- 
mittee report  in  1966  on  the  Defense 
Productuin  Act.  including  the  di.ssent- 
11  g  vu-'As  nifd  at  that  time  We  went  into 
this  issue  thoroughly  in  our  prime  rate 
heann;4s  this  year  This.  I  repeat,  is  a 
standby  power — a  powerful  weapon  to 
have  on  hand  to  fight  inflation,  to  be 
u.sed  only  when  the  President,  upon  con- 
.sidered  anal.vsls.  decides  he  must  u.se  it, 
and  then  it  is  up  to  the  F'ederal  Reserve 
Board  to  exercise  its  judgment  as  to  how 
the  controls  should  work,  or  whether 
they  should  be  iLsed  at  all 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  discuss  .some 
of  the  phases  of  the  bill  and  the  proposed 
Hm^ nclment  to  try  to  reinstate  the  $6 
:>:Uion  purchasing  power  of  the  Federal 
Fi.'serve  Board  through  the  Homeowners 
Loan  Bank 

As  you  know,  the  bill  as  it  was  reported 
from  the  committee  provided  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  shall  during  the 
next  .vear  buy  these  S6  billion  woith  of 
bonds  It  was  stricken  in  committee  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <  Mr.  Pktmks^ 
has  stated  on  the  floor  This  mandate 
was  in  the  bill,  irrespective  of  the  ability 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  buy  these 
bonds 

I  have  before  me  the  mast  recent  report 
of  the  Federal  Re.serve  Board  and  a  bal- 
ance sheet  as  of  O.nober  31.  1969  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louis. ana  Mr 
Wagconner  '  IS  here  and  I  .shall  answer 
the  question  that  lie  raised 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Federal 
Re.serve — consolidated  balanced  sheet — 
indicates  that  the  federal  Reserve  Board 
has  $149  million  in  cash  in  bank  as  of 
October  31.  1969.  Now.  the  assets  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  a  total  of  $74 
billion  Of  this  $74  billion,  $53  biUion  is 
invested  in  Government  securities.  $10 
billion  in  gold  and  the  other  $10  billion 
in  other  miscellaneoas  assets.  But  $53 
billion,  of  cour.se.  are  Government  secu- 
rities which  have  been  acquired  as  a  re- 
ult  of  open  market  operations  in  order 
to  stabilize  the  market  with  reference 
to  US  securities  Now.  can  anyone  tell 
me  how  the  bank  can  acquire  the  money 
to  buy  $6  billion  worth  of  these  bonds?  I 
once  ;i.sked  Chairman  Martin  where  he 
would  get  the  money  and  he  said,  "Why. 
we  would  just  create  credit  " 

By  the  way.  creating  that  credit  is  the 
very  thing  that  this  bill  is  seeking  to  stop 
in  this  unprecedented  power  to  be  given 
to  the  President 

If  you  do  not  have  the  money  and 
you  do  not  want  to  issue  credit,  all  you 
could  do  is  to  inflate  the  currency 

This  Federal  Reserve  report  also  shows 
that  the  currency  issue  is  $45  billion  by 


th^  Federal  Reserve  Board.  They  have 
$10  bill. on  in  gold  Had  the  old  law  ob- 
tained that  you  C3uld  not  i.ssue  currency 
without  having  25  percent  m  gold  with 
which  to  back  it  up.  you  could  not  issue 
any  new  currency  However,  since  we 
took  the  controls  off  currency  the  Ffd- 
eral  Reserve  Board  has  issued  $5  bil- 
lion worth  of  currency,  over  and  above 
the  old  gold  requirement  limitation 

If  you  give  them  this  mandate  that 
they  must  buy  $6  billion  worth  of  bonds 
this  year  they,  of  course,  will  have  to 
I.ssue  $6  billion  more  worth  of  currency 
and  our  currency  outstanding  then  will 
be  $51  billion,  and  we  will  then  be  well 
on  the  road  to  flat  currency. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that 
I  like  the  Senate  bill,  personally.  The 
Senate  b.ll  says  that  the  Treasur>  is 
authorized  to  buy  out  of  Treasury  funds 
out  of  tax  money,  $4  billion  worth  of 
i.ome  owner  loan  bonds.  I  think  the 
thing  they  are  trying  to  do.  and  we  are 
all  trying  to  do.  is  to  get  money  into  the 
housing  market  The  way  to  do  it  is  the 
Senate  version,  which  as  I  said  I  like.  It 
IS  not  inflationary,  and  it  is  not  issuing 
flat  currency 

I  do  not  know  why  the  committee  m 
their  infinite  wisdom  did  not  take  the 
Senate  bill  instead  of  trying  to  thrust 
this  bill  on  the  American  people,  becau.se 
the  Senate  bill  in  my  opinion  is  a  preltv 
sensible  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  one  more  point 
on  the  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
here  Our  chairman  has  said,  and  I  think 
he  .said  it  m  committee,  that  the  banks 
have  done  nothing  to  help  the  housing 
market  If  ynu  consider  the  report  here. 
on  the  con.solidated  balance  sheet  of  all 
the  banks  in  the  country,  it  shows  that 
while  banks  are  organized  to  issue  com- 
mercial paper  they  have  only  loaned  S9.t 
bilhon  to  industry,  and  commerce,  and 
banks  have  loaned  $65  bilhon  in  the  hous- 
ing market  on  real  estate.  And  if  you 
think  that  the  banks  have  not  done  a 

thmg  to  loan  that  money 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  No, 
Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  sufficient 
time  remaining  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  say  something 
about  this  bill: 

If  they  had  held  hearings  on  it.  and 
could  point  out  how  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  raise  this  $6  billion,  if  they 
had  held  hearings  that  told  us  how  this 
secondary  market  operation  would  work. 
I  think  we  would  have  been  for  this  bill 
I  am  .sorry  that  they  did  not  take  the 
Senate  version,  which  is  sensible  and 
sound,  and  if  they  had  we  would  not 
be  in  the  trouble  we  are  in  right  at  this 
moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired 
The  Chair  will  state  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Widnall  >  has 
23  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Patman»  has  9 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania    'Mr.   Willlamsi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  here  this  afternoon  that  20 
Members  of  the  House  sponsored  the  bill 
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that  is  before  us.  However,  what  you  have 
not  been  told  is  that  a  number  of  those  20 
Members  voted  to  strike  various  parts 
of  this  bill  during  committee  consldera- 

What  is  really  good  about  this  bill 
that  is  before  us?  There  really  is  only 
one  good  thing  about  it.  and  that  is  the 
extension  of  Regulation  Q. 

Right  now  there  is  no  money  in  this 
bill  tor  housing.  We  have  heard  that  the 
section  that  was  stricken  out  by  the  com- 
mittee to  provide  $6  billion  for  housing 
Ls  t'oing  to  be  offered  as  an  amendment, 
and  iiut  back  in  the  bill. 

S;  ripping  all  of  the  foliage  off  the  ar- 
guments, it  simply  means  that  $6  billion 
in  irinting-press  money  is  going  to  be 
pumped  into  housing.  What  this  Is  going 
10  cause  is  an  increasing  upward  spiral 
of  inflation,  just  like  one  of  the  ApoUos 
taking  off  the  launching  pad. 

Then  what  is  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  going  to  have  to  do  to  try  to  re- 
tail, at  least  a  little  value  in  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar'  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  then 
gomt^  to  have  to  raise  the  discount  rate 
which  now  is  down  to  6  percent,  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  could  go  to 
6.5    a-  6  75  percent. 

So  what  is  this  sjoinp  to  do  to  Interest 
rat*?;'  Ortianizations  like  Fannie  Mae 
right  now  are  borrowing  money  on  the 
pn. .^.te  market  and  buying  mortgages  so 
that  savings  and  loans  and  other  com- 
panies can  continue  to  put  money  into 
morti;ages. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  get  this  increase  in 
inflation  and  this  increase  in  interest 
rates,  organizations  like  Fannie  Mae  are 
pome  to  be  paying  6'2  percent  or  6% 
iicn  ent  for  their  money,  buying  mort- 
gaiios  so  that  savings  and  loans  and 
evervbody  else  can  be  lending  this  money 
out  at  9  percent  and  10  percent. 

So.  do  not  kid  yourselves.  We  are  not 
gome  to  stop  inflation  and  we  are  not 
cutring  down  on  interest  rates.  We  are 
going  to  be  doing  exactly  the  opposite. 

V.'c  have  lieard  the  statement  here  to- 
dav  :rom  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Lientleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  , 
to  the  effect  that  corporations  can  bor- 
row money  today,  but  nobody  can  borrow 
money  for  housing. 

Yet.  the  homebuilders  are  cited  as 
favoring  this  bill.  I  ask  you,  what  are  the 
maior  homebuildlng  companies  in  this 
country  today,  if  they  are  not  corpora- 
tions? Yes,  they  are  corporations. 

Of  course,  title  11  gives  great  power  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with  authori- 
zation by  the  President.  How  many  times 
have  we  all  sat  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  listened  to  the  chairman  of 
tlic  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
rail  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  ir- 
responsibility and  for  malfeasance  and 
misfeasance  in  office. 

Yet.  suddenly  there  is  a  great  about- 
lace.  Now  we  are  going  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  greater  power  than 
tl.i  V  have  ever  dreamed  of — greater  pow- 
er than  they  have  ever  asked  for — greater 
power  than  they  want. 

Of  course,  when  we  get  down  to  title 
III  of  the  bill  where  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease  the  spending  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ne.ss  Administration  by  $70  billion — this 
IS  little  more  than  a  joke. 
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Just  2  weeks  ago  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the 
SBA,  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  CiuTency  and  he  asked  for 
authority  for  the  SBA  to  insxu-e  $40  mil- 
lion worth  of  loans  from  private 
sources — the  money  to  be  put  Into  small 
business  investment  corporations — the 
only  kind  of  Institution  we  have  that  can 
lend  money  to  marginal  smsdl  businesses 
In  depressed  areas  and  keep  them  In 
business. 

Some  of  the  very  same  majority  Mem- 
bers who  have  spoken  here  today  about 
how  $6  billion  Is  not  going  to  have  an 
Inflationary  effect  on  our  economy  ac- 
cused the  Administrator  of  the  SBA  of 
wanting  to  cause  Inflation  by  just  guar- 
anteeing loans  from  private  sources  to 
the  time  of  $40  million. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  tool  that  can 
control  inflation,  if  you  are  looking  for 
a  tool  that  will  lower  Interest  rates.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  tool  that  will  pre- 
serve our  economy,  you  are  not  going  to 
find  it  In  this  bUl,  H.R.  15091,  and  I  urge 
its  defeat. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annunzio)  . 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  greatest  threats  to  our  coimtry  is 
inflation.  Because  of  that  threat,  it  is 
gratifying  that  the  House  will  have  an 
opportimity  to  vote  today  on  H.R.  15091, 
legislation  which  would  go  a  long  way 
towards'  not  only  fighting  inflation  but 
to  rebuild  the  homebuildlng  industry  in 
this  country. 

The  legislation  before  this  body  today 
might  be  considered  as  a  nonconven- 
tlonal  approach  to  the  monetary  prob- 
lems of  this  cotintry.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  conventional  solutions  to 
our  monetary  problems  have  not  worked 
and  so  we  must  turn  to  other  approaches 
rather  than  standing  by  hopelessly  while 
approaches  that  have  worked  in  the  past 
no  longer  can  solve  the  problem. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  that  he  will 
do  everything  within  the  power  of  his 
administration  to  combat  inflation.  I 
support  the  President  in  his  efforts  and 
I  want  to  make  certain  that  he  has  avail- 
able every  tool  with  which  to  wage  the 
fight. 

This  Is  why  I  feel  that  we  should  pro- 
vide the  President  with  consiuner  credit 
control  authority  so  that  if  there  is  a 
need  to  use  this  authority,  it  will  be 
available.  The  consimier  credit  control 
authority  is  permissive — not  mandatory, 
and  although  the  President  has  not 
asked  for  such  authority  I  am  certain 
that  he  would  not  want  to  disregard  this 
valuable  tool  if  he  Intends  to  wage  a  full 
scale  fight  on  inflation. 

Some  have  contended  that  consumers 
do  not  want  credit  controls.  However, 
survey  after  survey  and  poll  after  poll 
has  clearly  shown  that  most  Americans 
favor  any  appwoach  that  wOl  reduce 
prices  and  stop  inflation,  including  credit 
controls.  A  recent  poll  of  small  business- 
men Indicated  that  a  majority  of  them 
would  not  be  opposed  to  credit  controls. 
In  short,  the  man  on  the  street  and  the 
man  behind  the  counter  in  the  shop  Is 
willing  to  sacrifice  to  battle  inflation  and 
If  It  is  necessary  to  invoke  consumer 


credit  controls,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  accept 
such  a  policy. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  Is  necessary  at 
this  point  to  discuss  all  of  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  has  explained  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  most  clearly.  Quite  simply  then, 
the  question  Is  whether  or  not  this  Con- 
gress will  vote  for  legislation  to  lower 
interest  rates,  fight  inflation,  help  hous- 
ing, small  business  and  employment. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  has  re- 
ceived himdreds  of  letters  complaining 
about  Inflation  and  Interest  rates.  Today, 
we  have  8ui  opportimity  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  so  that  we  can  tell  our  con- 
stituents who  have  written  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  vitally  concerned  about  our 
monetary  situation  and  will  take  any 
legitimate  step  to  solve  the  problems. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Barrett)  1  minute. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  that  in  1966  we  married 
the  VA  and  FHA  mortgages — they  go  to- 
gether. 
At  that  time  they  were  at  5^4  percent. 
Since  1966  interest  rates  have  gone  up 
steadily — and  this  is  all  we  are  asking  for 
today — to  put  these  in  with  regulation  Q. 
There  should  not  be  any  argument  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle.  Builders  cannot 
get  money  for  the  high-income  level  and 
high-priced  housing. 

What  we  are  asking  for  here  today  is  to 
get  money  for  those  6  million  people  who 
are  living  In  substandard  homes- 
Back  in  1959  we  had  an  interest  rate 
of  5*4  percent. 

On  March  3, 1966,  the  interest  rate  rose 
to  5' 2  percent. 

One  month  after  that  on  April  11, 1966, 
the  Interest  rate  went  up  to  5%  percent. 
In  the  10th  month,  third  day,  of  1966, 
the  interest  rate  went  up  to  6  percent. 

In  the  fifth  month,  first  day,  of  1968, 
the  Interest  rate  went  up  to  6%  percent. 
In  the  first  month,  the  24th,  1969,  the 
interest  rate  went  up  to  7>2  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  that  today 
a  person  cannot  buy  a  home  for  512,500, 
that  he  must  pay  $20,000.  He  buys  it  for 
$20,000  with  a  30-year  mortgage,  and  for 
that  he  pays  close  to  $4,000  additional  on 
the  S20,000  home. 

We  are  attempting  to  get  money  into 
the  mortgage  market  today  to  aid  the 
people  in  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  H.R. 
15091,  and  its  enactment  into  law  is  par- 
ticularly vital  at  this  time.  Early  this 
year  it  became  apparent  that  inflation 
presented  a  serious  threat  to  the  econo- 
my of  our  country. 

While  the  Congress  has  continuously 
tried  to  keep  interest  rates  from  climbing 
a  series  of  actions  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment earlier  this  year  have  thwarted 
those  efforts. 

On  Januai-y  24.  1969,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  FHA  and  VA  guaranteed  loans  was 
increased  from  634  percent  to  7^2  per- 
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cent  It  was  contended  that  this  was  nec- 
essary to  provide  funds  for  the  home- 
building  industry,  but.  It  has  proven  to  be 
of  little  benefit  for  that  purpose  The 
most  recent  flgrtires.  for  November  1969. 
on  the  annual  rate  of  housing  starts  is 
1  287  milhon  This  Ls  down,  not  only  from 
the  October  1969  rate  of  1  372  million, 
but  almost  a  half  million  from  the  1  733 
million  of  a  year  ago.  in  November  1968. 
and  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  build- 
ing at  a  2  6  million  annual  rate. 

What  the  increase  in  mortgage  rates 
did  was  to  mcrease  the  actual  fost  of 
housing  under  these  programs  to  the 
home  buyer  Assummg  the  purchase  of  a 
$20  000  house  with  a  30-year  mortgage — 
this  Jicrease  in  interest  rates  raises  the 
final  cost  of  the  house  by  almost  $4,000. 
This  $4,000  could  have  purchased  nearly 
an  acre  of  ground 

At  the  .same  time  the  banking  interests 
had  been  allowed  full  latitude  of  action 
in  the  money  marketplace  It  was  only 
after  the  New  York  banks  raised  their 
prime  interest  rate  to  8'j  percei.t  that 
an  atternpt  wats  made  to  curtail  the  ac- 
tivities lOwt^e  money  market.  ThLs  was 
like  locking  the  bam  doer  after  the 
horses  were  gone 

Despite  the  imposition  of  supertight 
monetary  policies  over  the  past  6  months, 
inflation  continues  at  close  to  a  6  per- 
cent annual  rate.  And.  Preston  Martin 
has  already  predicted  upward  pressure 
for  increa^;ed  interest  rates  next  year— 
which  will  have  further  inflationan,-  ef- 
fect Our  failure  to  act  now  would  be 
most  harmful  to  the  economy  of  the 
country  and  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  public. 

In  1966.  the  Congress  ?ave  the  finan- 
cial regulatory  authorities  fle.xible  au- 
thority to  set  interest  rate  ceilings  on 
savmgs  accounts,  tune  deposits,  and  cer- 
tificates of  deposits;  authorised  higher 
reserve  requirements  for  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and  per- 
mitted open  market  operations  In  direct 
or  fully  giiaranteed  obligations  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  This  au- 
thority, originally  effective  for  a  penod 
of  1  year  has  been  periodically  extended 
and  would  expire  on  December  21.  1969 
The  bill  extends  this  authority  to  March 
22.  1971 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  the 
authonty  to  impose  interest  rate  ceilings. 
H  R.  15091.  as  reported,  contains  a  num- 
ber of  other  provisions  which  are  in- 
tended to  lower  interest  rates,  fight  in- 
flation, and  to  help  housing,  small  busi- 
ness and  employment. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
the  passage  of  this  bill  is  particularly 
vital  at  this  time  It  is  vital  because  of 
the  growing  concern  that  present  policies 
are  about  to  achieve  the  unimaginable 
and  most  undesirable  situation  of  con- 
tmued  inflation  and  a  recession 

The  supertight  money  attack  on  in- 
flation IS  not  only  failing  to  curb  infla- 
tion, it  is  working  great  hardship  on  the 
homebuilding  industry,  as  I  pointed  out, 
on  savmgs  institutions,  on  small  business, 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  are  kept  from  gainful  employment 
and  the  m.llions  who  exi.st  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale  of  economic  employ- 
ment. 


The  continued  high  rate  of  Inflation 
and  upward  pressure  on  Interest  rates  re- 
sults from  the  ability  of  the  large  banks 
to  obtain  funds  from  the  Eurodollar  and 
commercial  paper  markets,  which  they 
relend  at  high  rates  of  Interest.  This  has 
become  a  serious  deterrent  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  authority  to  carry  out  its 
monetary  pohcy  In  the  bill  before  us  the 
committee  has  taken  action  to  control 
this  practice  of  borrowing  funds  abroad 
In  the  Eurodollar  market. 

Mr  Chairman,  last  June,  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  increase  to  8 '2 
percent  in  the  prime  rate  the  commercial 
banks  charge  their  best  customers.  When 
William  McChesney  Martm.  Jr  .  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  testified,  I  asked  him 
about  this  matter  of  the  Eurodollar  bor- 
rowing by  the  large  commercial  banks 
and  he  said  that  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
very  much  concerned  over  this  develop- 
ing practice  He  stated  that  at  the  time 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  considering 
measures  to  bring  this  practice  under  the 
Boards  control  At  the  present  time,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  issued  regula- 
tions to  establish  reserve  requirements 
against  these  Eurodollar  borrowmgs 
Under  the  regulation  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  limited  to  establishing  a  10  per- 
cent reserve  requirement  against  such 
borrowings  The.se  borrowed  Eurodollars 
can  be  channeled  through  foreign-owned 
banks  as  well  as  foreign  branches  of  the 
US.  banks;  thereby  precluding  the  Fed- 
eral Reser\'e  from  establishing  reserve 
requirements  against  the.se  borrowings. 
If  the  10  percent  reserve  requirement 
does  not  prove  effective.  I  beUeve  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  have 
the  additional  authority  contained  in  this 
bill  to  establish  reserve  requirements  of 
up  to  22  percent  on  funds  borrowed. 

.■\s  I  illustrated  earlier,  the  present 
tight  money  policies  have  been  particu- 
larly harmful  to  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry and  tile  supply  of  funds  for  this 
basic  component  of  our  e<:onomy.  The 
Congress  last  year  .set  housing  goals  for 
the  next  10  years  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
Li  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  ever>-  American  family. 
To  meet  that  goal,  on  an  annual  basis. 
it  was  recognized  that  definite  govern- 
mental action  would  be  required  to  in- 
crease over  preceding  years  the  number 
of  housing  units  to  be  built  in  1969  and 
succeeding  years.  Yet.  when  early  this 
year  it  became  apparent  that  not  only 
would  there  not  be  an  increa.se  In  hous- 
ing units  built,  but  the  number  might 
well  fall  short  of  last  year — nothing  was 
done  to  rectify  the  -situation.  It  is  now- 
clear  that  the  number  of  housing  units 
constructed  this  year  will  be  substan- 
tially less  than  last  year 

The  bill  before-  us  proposes  to  aid 
homebuilding  by  allowing  Federal  home 
loan  banks  to  improve  the  conventional 
mortgage  market  by  .-iecondaiT  market 
operations,  and  by  liberalizing  mortgage 
lending  restrictions  for  national  banks.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  use  of  this  authority 
will  increase  the  availability  of  funds  for 
the  homebuilding  market,  tend  to  a  low- 
ering of  mortgage  interest  rates,  and 
ihcr-^by  enable  our  young  married 
couples  and  the  low-  and  moderate-in- 


come families  to  acquire  much  needed 
housing. 

The  bill  also  pro\1des  discretlonarj- 
authority  to  the  President  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  control  ex- 
tensions of  credit,  particularly  consumer 
credit,  and  unnecessarj'  bank  business 
lending.  This  authority  is  needed  to  en- 
able specific  attacks  on  inflationary- 
areas,  and  thus  make  unnecessary  the 
present  across-the-board  supertleht 
money  which  threatens  unemployment 
and  recession. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  lower  Interest 
rates  by  Increasing  savings  deposits, 
which  can  be  re-lent,  insurance  of  ac- 
counts In  banks  and  savings  and  loans 
would  be  Increased  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000. 

Another  area  of  our  economy  which  is 
suffering  because  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates  is  the  small  business 
community.  This  suffering  is  due  to  the 
failure  to  use  the  tools  and  means  which 
are  readily  available.  There  is  available  a 
$140  million  revolving  fund  In  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  loans  to 
small  business  Investment  companies, 
w-hlch  In  turn  Invest  In  small  businesses. 
The  administration  has  failed  to  make 
use  of  this  fund.  The  bill  would  direct 
the  administration  to  make  available  S70 
million  of  the  funds  to  small  business  m- 
vestment  companies. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us,  H  R. 
15091.  to  lower  interest  rates  and  fiEht 
inflation,  to  help  housing,  small  business 
and  employment — is  \1tal  to  our  econ- 
omy as  an  antl-inflatlonary  measure  It 
wili  provide  the  necessary  authority  and 
tools  to  our  Government  to  attack  this 
critical  problem  which  is  of  great  concern 
to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

As  responsible  legislators  we  must  act 
now-.  We  must  pass  this  bill.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  the  same  as  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  reality  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic situation. 
I  strongly  urge  passage  of  the  bill 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .vield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Gonzalez  1 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  is  the  first  bill  of  this  year 
that  responsibly  seeks  to  curtail  infla- 
tion, provide  funds  for  the  housing  and 
small   businesses  of  this  Nation. 

This  bill  will  curtail  inflation.  It  will 
provide  the  Federal  Reserve  with  the 
powers  to  curtail  the  use  of  commercial 
paper  which  has  grown  1.000  times  in  the 
last  3  years  to  a  level  of  $30  billion,  out- 
side the  pale  of  governmental  control. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  heading  for  a 
recession.  Indeed,  a  depression  as  well. 
We  are  being  led  down  the  proverbial 
road  in  a  handbasket. 

Currently,  under  the  tight  money, 
hmh-interest  rate  policy,  small  business, 
housing,  and  the  working  people  gener- 
ally, are  suffering.  Big  business  never 
has  trouble  getting  loans.  They  can  pay 
the  rate  and  write  It  off  on  their  taxes. 

This  Is  good  legislation.  It  will.  I  re- 
peat, curtail  Inflation,  provide  funds  for 
housing  and  small  business. 

It  has  been  said  today  that  no  hear- 
ings have  been  heard  on  this  legislation 
before  us  We  have  heard  testimony  ad 
nauseum  over  the  years  on  all  sections 
of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  dispense  with  all 
diversionary  tactics  and  get  down  to  the 
Ijaslc.  fundamental  issues  here. 

The  Issues  are  simple  and  direct.  Shall 
this  House  enact  legislation  to  provide 
funds  for  housing,  curtail  inflation,  low- 
er interest  rates,  and  provide  funds  for 
small  business?  Or  shall  we  not? 

Tlie  American  people  will  know  when 
the  roll  is  called  for.  and  I  trust  all  Mem- 
bers will  be  favorably  recorded  on  HJl. 
15091  along  with  sections  2  to  3. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  mmute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

iMr.  ECKHARDT). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  and  compliment  the 
chairman  and  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing the  bill  forth. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  seemed  to  me 
to  need  clarification  in  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  As  I 
understand,  the  money  that  would  be 
made  available  under  the  proposed 
amendment  would  not  be  to  homebuild- 
ers  but  rather  to  those  purchasing  homes. 
These  are  not  corporations.  These  are 
the  people  In  my  district  who  are  suf- 
fering most  from  tight  money. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  minority  has  indicated  that  they 
have  no  additional  speakers,  to  close  the 
debate  I  yield  the  remaining  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Rettss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
has  been  subjected  to  a  most  exhaustive 
debate.  The  Clerk  stands  ready  to  read. 
and  I  think  I  can  most  usefully  employ 
my  time  by  inviting  any  questions  that 
there  may  yet  remain  in  the  minds  of 
Members  on  either  side. 

Are  there  any  quesitons  from  the  mi- 
nority? 

Arc  there  any  questions  from  the 
mau'ritv? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  vield  back  the  re- 
mamder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  early  last 
month  I  inserted  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  London  Econ- 
omist. The  point  made  by  the  Economist 
was  frightening,  yet  it  seems  the  noted 
maeazlne  was  accurate. 

The  Economist  predicted  that  the  pres- 
ent high  interest,  tight  money  policies  of 
the  administration  would  cause  a  reces- 
sion while  the  rate  of  inflation  continued 
unabated.  According  to  the  Economist: 

Under  Mr.  Nixon,  the  growth  rate  is  down 
to  2  per  c«nt.  and  inflation  is  up  to  5^% 
.  .  Under  the  rules  of  the  fundamentalist 
economics  that  some  Republicans  still  believe 
In,  it  sliould  have  been  impossible  for  tills 
plmultaneous  slowing  of  growtli  and  qulclc- 
emng  of  inflation  to  happen,  or  at  any  rate 
to  go  on  for  so  long.  It  Is  going  on  because, 
although  America  Is  no  longer  suffering  from 
a  demand -pull  Inflation  (a  fact  that  the 
American  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
seem  to  have  failed  to  note),  it  is  suffering 
from  a  cost  push  Inflation. 

This  is  precisely  our  problem.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  administration  has  failed  to 
note  this  reality.  As  a  result,  our  na- 
tional economy  is  being  subjected  to  a 
severe  policy  that  has  been  unable  to 
control  Inflation,  but  has  effectively  dam- 
aged important  components  of  the  econ- 
omy. At  this  moment,  high  interest  rates 
are  crippling  America's  housing  Indus- 
try, damaging  school  programs,  hurting 


the  poor,  plajdng  havoc  with  consumer 
budgets,  and  causing  the  deterioration  of 
the  savings  industry.  In  addition,  vitally 
needed  public  services  are  being  post- 
poned becaiise  no  one  will  finance  them 
at  voter-approved  interest  ceilings. 

During  this  past  year  I  have  repeat- 
edly called  upon  this  administration  to 
\o6k  at  the  real  facts  in  the  economy. 
Many  in  the  Congress  have  made  similar 
attempts  to  awaken  the  President  and 
his  economic  policy  planners.  We  have 
urged  they  roll  back  high  interest  rates, 
control  Eurodollar  borrowing,  reduce 
consumer  credit,  and  raise  regulation  W 
standards.  We  have,  time  after  time, 
asked  the  Federal  Reserve  to  look  to 
managing  the  supply  of  money  rather 
than  tightening  it  every  time  the  rate  of 
inflation  increases.  All  this  has  been  to 
no  avail,  and  as  a  result  today  many  vital 
segments  of  our  economy  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  growing  crisis. 

Unless  Congress  acts  immediately  to 
reduce  the  disastrous  impact  these  pol- 
icies are  having  in  selected  areas,  and 
unless  we  change  the  direction  of  pres- 
ent policies,  we  will  enter  the  1970's  in  a 
critical  condition.  The  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  is  an  important  step 
toward  restoring  balance.  H.R.  15091  ad- 
dresses itself  to  almost  every  facet  of  the 
present  mess.  This  legislation  is  urgently 
required.  More  important,  it  must  be 
implemented  immediately.  Every  pres- 
sure must  be  exerted  upon  the  President 
in  order  to  convince  him  to  reconsider  his 
announced  intention  not  to  use  the  pow- 
ers conferred  upon  him  by  the  bill. 

Before  I  review  the  key  provisions  of 
this  landmark  measiu-e,  I  wish  to  report 
upon  the  growing  concern  over  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem. 

During  this  last  year,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
been  examining,  in  depth,  solutions  to 
problems  of  restoring  balance  while  cool- 
ing inflation.  We  have  held  extended 
hearings  in  Washington  on  these  issues. 
And  we  have  taken  the  time  and  energy 
to  hold  hearings  aroimd  the  Nation.  We 
have  heard  from  the  experts  and  the 
people.  They  have  all  told  us  the  same 
story  and  have  litersdly  begged  us  to  do 
something  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  committee  has  now  held  hearings 
on  these  economic  issues  in  Newark,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Atlanta.  Since  California  is 
my  home  State,  I  am  most  f  amUlar  with 
the  hearings  held  in  Los  Angeles  and 
wish  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  report 
on  what  is  happening  there. 

When  the  people  of  southern  Califor- 
nia were  advised  through  the  media  that 
the  committee  would  take  local  testi- 
mony on  the  problems  of  high  interest 
rates  and  inflation  the  response  was  over- 
whelming. In  2  days  of  testimony,  the 
committee  heard  111  witnesses.  Every 
segment  of  the  commimity  came  to 
testify. 

The  report  we  heard  was  amazing. 
High  interest  rates  were  hurting  the 
areas  of  the  economy  least  able  to  afford 
setbacks. 

The  mayor  of  Los  Angeles  told  us  im- 
portant airport  and  sewer  bonds  were 
going  unsold.  Absolutely  necessary  facil- 
ities were  being  postponed  because  it 
cost  too  much  to  finance  them.  The 
mayor  directed  our  attention  to  a  12- 


story  steel  skeleton  across  the  street  from 
the  hearing  site.  This  skeleton  would 
eventually  be  a  much  needed  addition  to 
city  hall,  if  financing  could  be  arranged. 
At  that  moment,  it  could  not  becatise  in- 
terest rates  were  too  high.  The  mayor 
feared  that  the  delay  would  allow  infla- 
tion to  work  Its  will,  causing  the  con- 
struction costs  to  skyrocket. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  caught  in 
the  imenviable  grip  of  both  inflation  and 
high  Interest.  Postponing  needed  public 
services  because  high  interest  rates  pre- 
vent reasonable  financing  allows  infla- 
tion to  raise  the  cost  of  the  service.  In 
the  end,  the  taxpayer  not  only  does  not 
get  the  service  when  he  needs  it  he  pays  a 
higher  price  for  the  same  service  when 
he  eventually  does  get  it. 

This  is  the  story  of  almost  every  mu- 
nicipal government  in  California.  The 
present  policies  prevent  them  from  pro- 
\'iding  vital  services  and  facilities  and 
insure  they  will  pay  increasingly  higher 
prices  if  the  voters  agree  to  finance  the 
project  at  usurious  rates. 

This  not  only  hurts  the  middle-income 
taxpayer  who  must  pay  an  increasingly 
higher  tax  bill  caused  by  high  interest 
rates  and  inflation,  but  also  has  severely 
crippling  social  consequences. 

Literally  dozens  of  southern  California 
citizens  told  us  the  depressing  story  of 
the  negative  impact  postponing  these 
needed  ser\nces  was  having  in  the  poorer 
communities. 

School  oflicials  at  every  level,  includ- 
ing the  University  of  California  and  the 
California  State  colleges,  recited  a  dis- 
couraging litany.  The  high  cost  of  bond- 
ing is  severely  damaging  California's 
ability  to  support  quality  public  educa- 
tion. District  after  district  flled  state- 
ments, all  telling  the  same  story.  Vital 
programs  are  being  indefinitely  post- 
poned because  the  districts  cannot  mar- 
ket their  bonds.  There  are  no  bidders 
for  school  bonds  because  the  voter- 
approved  interest  rates  they  offer  are  not 
high  enough.  Educational  ser\'ices 
throughout  California  are  being  cur- 
tailed because  high  interest  rates  are 
preventing  fimds  from  going  to  the 
schools. 

This  Chamber  has  heard  me  often 
enough  this  year  on  the  crisis  in  Amer- 
ica's housing  industry.  The  crisis  is 
worsening.  Housing  starts  are  down 
miserably.  The  vacancy  factor  is  almost 
nonexistent.  Mortgage  money,  when 
available,  can  only  be  obtained  by  pas^g 
staggering  rates — in  California  some 
conventionals  are  now  going  at  more 
than  9  percent. 

I  represent  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
areas  in  California.  It  has  always  been 
diflBcult  to  keep  up  with  the  housing  de- 
mands in  my  area — now  it  is  impossible. 
Each  month  I  receive  a  statement  from 
the  local  FHA  office  reporting  on  housing 
construction  activity.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived the  latest  report.  Housing  starts 
in  my  area  are  down  51  percent  com- 
pared to  this  time  in  1968.  The  demand 
has  not  diminished,  just  the  money. 
There  is  now  a  housing  crisis  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

During  the  hearings  in  Los  Angeles 
California's  director  of  housing  told  the 
committee  that  the  State  is  meeting  only 
two-thirds  of  the  demand  for  new  hous- 
ing. And  once  again  the  people  unable 
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to  obtain  housing  are  the  ones  who  need 
it  the  most 

CalLfomla  savings  institutions,  the 
major  source  of  mortgage  money,  are 
now  m  the  throes  of  their  worst  year  In 
history  I  remember  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  mdustry  telling  me  in  1966  that 
thev  doubted  if  they  will  ever  see  a  worse 
year:  1969  is  worse.  In  1966  the  Cali- 
fornia industry  did  manage  to  pull  out 
with  a  net  gain  in  savings.  That  will  not 
be  the  case  m  1969  Outflow  from  sav- 
ings accounts  has  been  at  an  alltime 
hish  and  the  deficit  could  range  as  high 
as  *1  billion. 

Alter  hearing  111  wimesses  ask  for 
immediate  relief  from  the  lugh-interest 
policy  of  the  administration,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  about  the  necessity 
to  pass  H  R.  15091  At  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. I  Aill  attach  just  a  few  excerpts 
from  the  Los  Angeles  testimony  If  any 
of  my  colleagues  has  any  doubt  about 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  I  mvite  them 
up  to  my  office  to  read  the  full  transcript 
of  the  Los  Angeles  hearing.  The  tran- 
script, parucularly  the  portions  I  am  go- 
ing-to  a»»ch  to  my  remarks  today,  rep- 
resents a  rather  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion ol  concern  over  the  present  high-in- 
terest rate  policies  of  the  administration. 

Now  I  would  lilce  to  turn  my  attention 
to  the  legislation  and  analyze  what.  H.R. 
15091  attempts  to  accomplish. 

The  bill  deals  with  a  number  of  the 
problems  now  criUcally  affecting  the 
economy.  Briefly  the  bill:  First,  extends 
rate  control  authority  to  noninsured  in- 
stitutions: .second,  renews  rate  control 
authority  over  all  member  institutions 
until  March  22.  1971;  third,  creates  a 
secondan'  :nortgsige  market  in  conven- 
tional instruments  through  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board:  fourth,  changes  the 
FSCIC  premium  schedule  so  that  .savings 
institutions  .vill  have  more  liqiidity  re- 
sulting in  new  loans;  fifth,  closes  a  loop- 
hole thai  permits  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  pay  higher  than  permissable 
regulation  Q  rates  on  CD's:  sixth,  allow.- 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  establi.sh  resene 
requirements  on  Eurodollar  borrowings; 
seventh,  increases  savings  account  insur- 
ance troni  S15.000  to  $J5.000:  eighth, 
permits  higher  mortgage  loans  by  bank.s: 
ninth  gives  the  President  standby  au- 
thority for  .selective  credit;  and  tenth 
provides  $70  million  in  additional  funds 
for  direct  lending  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

With  the  exception  of  the  additional 
funds  for  :he  SBA.  the  measure  deals  in 
three  area.s  first,  interest  rate  control: 
second,  as.sistance  to  the  housing  and 
savings  industries:  and  third,  credit  con- 
trol. 

The  rate  control  provisions,  for  the 
most  part,  extend  already  existing  law 
In  1966.  the  first  real  tight  money  year. 
Congress  pas.sed  legislation  which  gave 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  the  authority  to  establish 
ceilings  on  the  various  interest  bearing 
savings  instruments.  The  policy  at  that 
time  proved  absolutely  necessary  1969 
finds  the  market  squeezed  tighter  than 
ever  and  the  need  to  extend  the  authority 
is  obvious. 

A  new  grant  of  authority  is  being  given 
the  Federal  Reserve  in  the  area  of  EXiro- 
dollar  borrowing    Certain  domestic  in- 


stitutions have  been  getting  around  re- 
serve requirements  by  borrowing  dollars 
from  banks  abroad  This  is  both  a  risky 
and  dangerous  process  to  sJlow  to  go 
unregulated.  The  Fed  will  be  authorized 
to  establish  reserve  requirements  on  these 
borrowings. 

The  second  major  area  covered  by  the 
bill's  provisions  concerns  much  needed 
assistance  to  the  housing  and  savings 
industries.  Pour  changes  in  existing  law 
are  made.  Each  of  these  changes  will 
either  directly  pump  or  draw  capital  Into 
the  depressed  housing  market. 

The  item  that  will  probably  receive 
the  most  notice  is  raising  the  rate  of  In- 
surance on  savings  deposits  from  $15,000 
to  $25,000  The  purpose  for  doing  this  is 
to  attract  dollars  into  savings  accounts. 
The  added  insurance  should  make  these 
accounts  much  more  attrswjtlve.  New  sav- 
ings dollars  strengthen  tlie  savings  and 
loan  industry  while  providing  additional 
liquidity  for  housl:ig 

The  one  feature  that  will  probably  put 
the  most  money  into  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket however,  will  be  the  creation  of  a 
secondary  market  for  conventional 
mortgages  through  the  home  loan  banks. 
The  secondary  market  in  conventional 
mortgages  is  long  overdue.  Most  of  the 
paper  written  by  savings  and  loans  are 
conventional,  and  opening  a  secondary- 
market  in  this  paper  should  generate 
substantial  liquidity.  While  there  are  no 
firm  estimates,  this  secondary  market  in 
conventionals  can  generate  billions  in 
new  funds. 

The  most  immediate  injection  of  fimds 
into  housing  will  come  from  an  amend- 
ment I  .iffered  during  committee  mark- 
up My  amendment  will,  in  effect,  put  as 
much  .IS  $200  million  back  into  savings 
mstitMtions  .uid  ultimately  housing.  The 
amendment  reschedules  FSCIC  pre- 
miums payments  by  considering  Decem- 
ber 31.  19C9.  the  date  at  which  time  the 
primary  reserve  will  have  been  consid- 
ered as  reaching  J  percent  ui  insured  ac- 
counts and  creditor  obligations  stand- 
ards. This  will  mean  that  savings  asso- 
ciations will  not  prepay  in  1970  the  2 
percent  premiums  for  a  secondary  re- 
serve The  as.-<ociations  will  then  be  able 
to  realize  a  net  reduction  in  operating 
costs  This  savings  can  then  be  passed 
along  in  the  form  of  new  money  for  loans 
on  mortgages. 

An  additional  feature  of  the  amend- 
ment permits  already  prepaid  premiums 
to  the  secondary  reserve  be  applied  to 
premium  payments  into  the  primary  re- 
serve. This  will  provide  an  additional 
savings  Both  the  primary  and  second- 
ary reserves  of  FSCIC  are  in  very  sol- 
vent condition,  each  containing  more 
than  $1  billion 

.^t  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
Iit'.c  to  include  an  •■xctrpt  from  the  com- 
mittee report  winch  details  the  effects  of 
my  amendments. 

Section  5  '.'1  the  bill  would.  If  enacted, 
simplify  the  premium  structure  ol  the  Fed. 
e.-nl  Sa%lng^  ;iiid  Li;*n  Insurance  Corpora- 
tiun  ;ind  more  importantly  make  more  lunils 
a\ailatole  for  housing  m  the  pre.sent  credit 
squeetze. 

Currently  the  regular  annual  premium  of 
an  Insured  FSLIC  Institution  is  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  .iccounl.s  of  Us  Insured 
members  and  Its  creditor  obligations  Credi- 
tor obligations  by  .->nd  large  Include  P8LIC 


member  loans  from  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
system.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that  there 
Is  no  comparable  payments  made  by  com- 
mercial banks  who  are  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  kdic 
member  banks  pay  a  premium  only  on  cie. 
poelts  and  not  their  other  obligations 

In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  preir.ium 
paid  by  an  insured  savings  and  loan  it.sso- 
clation.  each  such  association  must  also  pay 
certain  additional  premiums  which  are  in 
the  nature  of  prepayments  on  its  regular 
premiums.  These  payments  are  equal  -.o  2 
p>ercent  of  the  net  annual  increase  in  m 
insured  account  and  they  are  credited  to  the 
secondary  reserve  of  the  FSLIC.  Currently, 
the  primary  reserve  of  the  corporauon 
amount*  to  Jl  1  billion  and  the  secor.dary 
reserve,  which  is  in  fact  an  additional  pre- 
mium in  the  nature  of  prepayments  -.vi-.h 
respect  to  future  premiums,  amounts  to  more 
than  $1.5  billion. 

tJnder  the  time  schedules  as  set  ftru.  :n 
section  404  of  the  National  Housing  .Art  the 
additional  premiums  In  the  natiu-e  or  pre- 
payments are  to  cease  permanently  when  ihe 
primary  reserve  is.  at  the  close  of  .uiy  De- 
cember 21,  at  least  2  percent  of  the  insured 
accounts  .ind  creditor  obligations  of  il!  in- 
sured institutions.  When  this  occurs,  regu- 
lar premiums  are  to  be  omitted  for  yea.--  rie- 
^nnlng  with   May   1   following  such  ..     ;.£,<■ 

.\lso  under  the  first  sentence  of  iubsec- 
tlon  ig)  of  .section  404,  if  at  the  close  of  any 
December  21,  the  2  percent  referred  to  above 
has  not  been  reached  but  the  aggregate  of 
the  primary  reserve  and  the  secondary  re- 
serve Is  at  least  2  percent  of  the  Insured  ac- 
counti  and  creditor  obligations  of  .ill  in- 
-sured  institutions,  the  prepayments  are  dis- 
pensed with  during  the  year  beginning  v%it.*i 
the  next  May  1,  and  during  that  year  insu.'ed 
institutions  may  use  their  pro  rata  ;;.ares 
of  the  secondary  reserve  toward  payment  ol 
their  regular  premiums  for  prenUum  years 
beginning  in  that  year.  This  situation  U 
thereafter  to  continue  until  the  prep.iy- 
menta  i^ermanently  cease  or  until,  at  the 
close  o:  a  December  31,  the  aggregate  vi  the 
two  reserves  is  not  at  least  equal  to  1',  i)er- 
cent  of  the  insured  accounts  and  creditor  ob- 
ligations of  all  insured  institutions. 

The  basic  effect,  therefore,  of  .■-ectlcn  s  of 
H.R.  15091  would  be  to  bring  the  reserve 
ratio  In  the  regular  premlu-m  to  2  perce:.:  by 
December  31,  1969.  and  advance  by  ;i  full 
year  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  termi- 
nate he  required  prepayment  of  Insurance 
pre.'niums  Thus,  savings  and  loan  ass.cia- 
ilot'.s  in  lyTO  would  not  be  required  to  make 
prepaid  premiums  and  could  use  existing 
prepaid  premiums  to  pay  regular  annual  pre- 
mium requirements. 

The  economic  impact  as  far  as  the  home 
mortgage  market  is  concerned  would,  there- 
fore, be  as  follows: 

Savings  and  loan  associations  Insured  by 
the  F^LIC  make  regular  premium  payments 
of  iiver  $100  million  a  year  and  prepaid  pre- 
miums, depending  on  savings  growth,  o:  be- 
tween $100  million  and  $200  million  a  year. 
so  that  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
oe  to  achieve  a  cash  savings  of  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  which  would  be  av.Til- 
able  tor  home  mortgage  lending. 

The  fourth  vehicle  in  the  bill  increa.s- 
ing  mortgage  liquidity  thermits  banks  to 
offer  90  percent  loans  and  30-year  mort- 
gages on  the  purchase  of  new  h  jusev  It 
is  hoped  that  by  increasing  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  loan  terms,  banks  will  ap- 
ply a  greater  share  of  their  loans  ;o  home 
mortgages. 

The.se  four  provisions,  if  passed  and 
implemented  immediately,  will  have  a 
positive  impact  on  the  ailing  housu'.g 
market.  Together  they  represent  a  con- 
certed attempt  to  pimip  some  much 
needed  liquidity  into  a  component  of  our 
economy  that  has  almost  all  but  dried  up. 
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None  of  these  measures  can  be  con- 
sidered Inflationary.  All  utilize  estab- 
lished vehicles  and  present  resources  In 
an  attempt  to  redirect  capital  Into  an 
area  of  critical  need. 

The  standby  credit  control  provision 
of  the  bill  will  be  the  most  controversial. 
The  President  has  already  indicated  he 
will  not  use  them. 

Yet  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
certain  selective  controls  are  critically 
needed.  At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
I  quoted  the  Economist's  view  that  we  are 
in  a  "cost-push"  Inflationary  cycle.  High 
costs  are  splrallng  the  cycle  ever  up- 
ward. During  the  Los  Angeles  hearings, 
one  noted  economist  from  Occidental 
College  suggested  this  type  of  cycle 
breeds  what  he  called  an  "Inflationary 
psychology." 

No  matter  how  tight  money,  or  high 
the  interest,  he  said,  consumers  will  buy 
now  rather  than  postpone  their  purchase 
because  they  are  afraid  that  a  postpone- 
ment will  cause  them  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  product  later.  Inflationary 
pressures,  according  to  this  "psychology" 
cause  people  to  buy  since  they  do  not  be- 
lieve prices  will  be  coming  down.  "Hiis 
tyie  of  psychology  is  feeding  inflation. 
"  III  order  to  dampen  this  type  of  spiral- 
inc  consumer  spending,  selective  credit 
controls  could  be  utilized.  A  consumer 
rarely  considers  the  high  rate  of  interest 
he  i>ays  on  a  short  term  loan  for  the  pur- 
ch.ise  of  nondurable  goods.  His  major 
concerns  are  the  dowTi  payment,  and  the 
monthly  payments.  Both  of  these  should 
be  increased  on  a  selective,  short  term 
ba.vis  imtil  consumer  spending  subsides. 
There   is   ample   precedent   for   these 
tyi>es  of  selective  controls.  These  tools 
shoiUd  be  available  to  the  President  for 
utilization  when  he  considers  the  situa- 
tion warrants  such  controls.  The  Presi- 
dent, having  a  broader  range  of  inflation 
controlling  tools  at  his  disposal,  will  be 
able  to  balance  his  policy  rather  than 
cot.tinue   with    the    heavy    handed   ap- 
proach he  is  now  embarked  upon. 

The  bill  we  are  discussing  today  is 
timely— in  fact  it  may  be  overdue.  It 
co'.ers  a  lot  of  territory — territory  that 
!i.T~  been  carefully  examined  and  reex- 
amined by  the  Banking  Committee. 

Our  economy  is  sick  and  the  present 
prescription  is  not  working.  It  is  now 
time  for  a  new  diagnosis  and  remedy. 
HR   15091  is  part  of  the  remedy. 

Tlie  excerpts  from  the  Los  Angeles 
testimony  follow: 

ST'.ii-MiNT  OF  Gilbert  W.  Lindsay,  Councu.- 
:  :\N  Ninth  District.  City  of  Los  Angeles 
Mr.   Lindsay.   Thank   you.    Mr.    Chairman 
Fa  man.  Mr.  Qettys,  and  my  very  good  friend, 
Mr  Hanna. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Thank  you.  GU. 
Mr,  Lindsay,  It  Is  indeed  a  great  pleasure 
ttj  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
y..u  at  your  invitation  which  I  am  glad  to 
hold  in  my  hand.  I  am  very  happy  that  our 
very  tine  representative  in  Congress  from 
California  is  here,  Mr.  Hanna.  a  friend  of 
all  of  the  people  here  in  Southern  California 
ar.d  well  Icved. 

.Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of 
this  committee,  it  is  an  appreciated  honor 
to  come  before  you  to  present  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  honest  feelings  and  desires  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Ninth  Councilmanic  District 
if  the  City  of  Los  Angeles — incidentally, 
vhile  I'm  elected  and  speak  primarily  for 
•he  Ninth  Councilmanic  District,  which  In- 


cludes the  total  eastern  part  of  the  city  and 
aU  of  downtown  Los  Angeles,  I  speak  for  the 
total  City  of  Lo6  Angeles  having  been  elected 
by  the  people  of  this  city— with  regard  to  the 
items  communicated  in  your  communication 
to  me  in  November  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  persons  who 
live  in  what  has  been  revealed  as  a  depressed 
areas,  are  affected  most  severely  by  inflation. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  senior  citizens 
who  live  on  fixed  incomes.  As  a  consequence, 
inflation  reduces  their  buying  power.  The 
homes  In  which  many  of  these  senior  citizens 
Uve  are  in  need  of  repair,  paint  and  other  re- 
habilitative measures  because  of  inflation 
and  because  of  their  low,  fixed  Income,  these 
persons  are  unable  to  borrow  from  the  major 
lending  Institutions  to  bring  their  property 
up  to  standard. 

As  indicated  when  speaking  of  Inflation, 
senior  citizens  as  well  as  those  young  people 
who  are  Just  beginning  family  life  find  them- 
selves strapped  and  frustrated  because  of  the 
Inflationary  spiral  has  pushed  the  Interest 
rate  on  both  consumer  goods  and  home  fi- 
nancing out  of  reach  of  the  average  person. 
Even  if  there  were  institutions  willing  to 
lend  money,  the  Interest  rate  makes  borrow- 
ing prohibitive.  As  of  this  date,  especially  in 
my  district  where  the  1965  riots  affected 
greatly  the  business  and  efforts  of  many  en- 
trepreneurs, we  find  ourselves  sadly  lacking 
In  those  businesses  and  agencies  that  make  a 
community  vibrant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  between  First  Street  and 
Central  Avenue  completely  to  the  end  of  my 
district,  going  south  to  Florence  Aventie. 
which  Is  7200  South,  there  Is  not  one  theatre 
south  of  Seventh  Street;  there  Is  not  one 
bowling  alley  within  that  specified  area  and 
no  skating  rinks:  there  are  few.  If  any,  first- 
class  restaurants  that  the  average  person 
could  afford  to  patronize. 

So  great  has  been  the  frustration  that  it  is 
difficult  to  Interest  the  people  In  organiza- 
tions and  programs  designed  to  alleviate 
these  conditions,  I  would  also  like  to  call  to 
this  committee's  attention  the  great  num- 
ber of  home  owners  who  are  In  serious  trou- 
ble because  of  lack  of  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tive repairs  and  over-extension  in  the  area 
of  mortgage  or  credit  buying.  If  there  are 
any  supportive  measures  that  could  be 
brought  Into  play  to  assist  these  people  and 
other  people  like  them.  I  would  consider 
a  visible  demonstration  of  the  true  demo- 
cratic process  that  made  our  country  the 
greatest  in  the  world. 

Again.  I  wish  to  thank  this  committee,  and 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  having  been  allowed 
to  make  this  brief,  but  very  serious  and  hon- 
est appraisal  of  the  effects  of  inflation,  high 
Interest  rates,  tight  money,  rising  consumer 
prices  and  the  scarcity  of  mortgage  credit  In 
the  Ninth  Councilmanic  District  of  Los  An- 
geles. And  I  might  add  in  the  total  City  of 
the  Angels. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Pat  man,  Mr. 
Qettys.  our  distinguished  friend  Congress- 
man Hanna. 

Chairman  Patman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
We  have  as  our  next  vrttness  the  distin- 
guished Mayor  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Hanna.  Would  the  gentleman  yield. 
Mr.  Chairman.   I  would   like   to  extend   a 
personal  welcome  to  Mayor  Sam  Yorty. 
Chairman  Patman,  Certainly,  sir. 
Mr.  Hanna,  And,  I  am  sure  you  remember 
that  he  was  one  of  our  colleagues  back  in 
Congress,  and  we  are  delighted  to  be  back 
with  you.  And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Mayor's  presentation  appear  at  the  first 
place  in  the  record  of  this  committee. 

Chairman  Patman.  Without  objections  so 
ordered.  He  was  listed  first,  but  he  was  un- 
avoidably detained.  We  are  very  glad  to  have 
you,  and  we  greet  you  too  as  a  former  col- 
league whom  we  remember  so  well  in  Con- 
gress. We  have  been  missing  you  the  last 
few  years,  but  you  have  been  doing  a  good 
Job  as  a  Mayor  of  the  great  City  of  Los 
Angeles. 


Statement  of   Charixs  R.  LkMenager,  Di- 

RBCTOR,    CALIFORNTA    STATE    DEPARTMENT    OF 
HOUSINC    AND    COMMUNTTT    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr,  LkMenager.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr,  Gettys, 
Mr,  Hanna,  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  being 
here  today,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
allowing  me  to  summarize  my  remarks  very 
briefly,  and  I  wUl  file  the  report  with  the 
conmiittee  staff. 

You  have  heard  a  lot  of  people  in  these 
hearings  tell  you  about  the  housing  crisis 
that  we  are  involved  in.  And  California  cer- 
tainly Is  a  very  typical  state  as  far  as  the 
housing  crisis  Is  concerned. 

As  we  travel  around  California,  we  find 
vacancy  rates  In  our  metropolitan  areas  of 
one  percent;  one  and  a  half,  half  a  percent, 
and  this  is  presenting  some  very  serious  prob- 
lems for  otir  lower  income  people,  but  it  Jtist 
isn't  limited  to  low  and  moderate  Income 
people.  It  Is  affecting  some  of  the  upper  in- 
come or  average  income  people  so  far  as 
mobility  Is  concerned,  because  our  housing 
experts  all  agree  that  we  need  a  vacancy  rate 
somewhere  in  the  area  of  five  to  six  percent 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  healthy  market  and 
have  the  housing  to  take  care  of  the  mobility 
of  the  pwpulatlon. 

Here  in  California  we  project  our  housing 
needs  over  the  next  five  years  as  being  some- 
where around  a  million  point  three  new  units 
needed  by  the  middle  of  1975.  And  we  are 
actually  producing  something  like  a  million 
and  a  half,  I  mean  150,000  units  right  now, 
which  means  that  we  are  producing  only  two- 
thirds  the  amoimt  of  the  housine  that  we 
need  to  take  care  of  the  citizens.  Obviously, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  increase  our  produc- 
tion. And  we  have  seen  some  breakthroughs 
here  In  California.  We  are  on  the  verge  of 
some  breakthroughs  as  far  as  construction 
and  production  is  concerned  so  far  as  fac- 
torv-bvUlt  housing.  We  Just  passed  a  law  in 
the  legislature,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  where  state  government  will 
preempt  local  government  so  far  as  housing 
needs  are  concerned  and  is  going  to  allow 
factory  production  of  housing.  It  is  going  to 
help  expand  the  labor  market.  One  of  the 
big  things  we  can  see  in  terms  of  shortage 
Is  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  In  terms  of  the 
amount  of  production  that  we  are  going  to 

need,  .^nd  so  we 

Mr.    Gettts.  Does    that     include    mobile 
homes? 

Mr.  LeMznager.  Yes. 

Chairman  Patman,  Prefab  housing  of  .ill 
types,  I  assume. 

"  Mr.  LeMenager.  Yes.  Our  stats  has  pre- 
empted mobile  homes  up  until  now  but  now 
we  have  expanded  that  into  factory  built 
housing  so  as  to — see,  California  has  .i  mini- 
mum housing  code  but  we  also  liave  strong 
home  rule  which  means  many  of  our  com- 
munities have  a  variation  in  their  code.  Or 
even  if  they  have  a  uniform  code,  they  have 
a  vai-iation  m  their  administration  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  code.  So  it's  been  virtually 
impossible  for  fabricators  to  come  in  and 
reallv  produce  it  in  the  numbers  that  they 
can  in  the  various  jurisdictions  because  of 
this  variation. 

Chairman    Patman.  What  you  are  talking 
about  is  prefab  houses. 
Mr,  LeMenager.  Yes,  sir. 
Chairman  Patman,  Prefabricated.  That  ap- 
plies to  mobile  homes  as  well  as  the  conven- 
tional type  homes? 

Mr.  LeMenager.  Yes,  sir.  So  the  way  has 
been  cleared,  and  we  are  o*fc  the  verge  of  a 
breakthrough  there.  But  we  are  going  to  need 
some  real  breakthroughs  in  housing  econom- 
ics and  finance  as  you  well  know.  That  the 
state  can't  do  too  much  about  that,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  glad  to  see  this  committee  here 
getting  all  the  testimony  and  getting  as 
many  people  involved  as  possible. 

We  feel  that,  number  one,  we  have  got  to 
curtail  Inflation,  and  we  have  got  to  in  turn 
permit  a  reduction  In  interest  rates  from 
their  current  unprecedented  high  levels.  And 
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*o  w©  wrould  strongly  favor  that  tJie  federal 
budget  be  kept  in  surplus,  which  this  we  feel 
Is  numt>#r  one 

We  feel  thAt  investments  by  moirt(ra<<e  '«•!- 
ented-savings  institutions  must  be  made 
competitive  with  other  savings  and  invest- 
ment opportunities  And  we  feel  that  the 
pension  and  trust  funds,  which  represent 
a  tremendous  source  of  capital  for  mortgagee, 
be  brought  into  the  housing  credit  fleld  in 
meaningful  amounts  So  in  rh^Tee  lines  we 
would  suggest  that  the  arrangementa  or  the 
regulation*  governing  the  selling  rf  long 
term  mortgaged  securltlee  should  be  issued 
Ju«t  as  soon  ae  possible  !n  >rder  to  attract 
more  pension  and  trust  fund  Investment  In 
the  public  home  mortgagee 

We  also  feel  that  the  competitive  position 
of  the  savings  uid  l>ans  sh'>u;d  b»>  strength- 
ened by  allowing  theae  thrtft  tnstltutdon«  ft 
spread  ot  one  percent  in  all  their  saving  In- 
struments •ver  the  rate  now  permitted  com- 
mercial banks. 

And  fourth,  we  feel  that  to  help  prevent 
dlslntermedlatlon  for  mortgage-oriented  in- 
stitutions, federal  agency  Issues  ahould  be 
reserved  f;>r  the  major  money  markets  and 
not  -lold  in  denominations  of  less  than 
•25.000 

Congreea  must  give  housing  a  higher  prior- 
ity in  "heir  appropriations  also  We  strongly 
urge  that,  Congresii  appropriate  the  'uU 
amount  requested  at  ;ea.st  by  the  .Adminis- 
tration far  HUD  housing  assistance  pro«?rams 

And  :.i3t  but  not  least,  we  strongly  .igree 
with  a  previous  witness  that  I  Ju.st  heard  in 
terms  if  a  ^tcs  af  accelerated  depreciation  we 
feel  could  be  ilisastrous  i»3  far  iis  this  .section 
J36  housing  program,  which  Is  Just  barely 
beginning  'o  t;et  off  the  ground  .\!id  also  the 
National  Hou.slng  Partnerships  would  obvi- 
ously be  nowhere  if  we  dldnt  have  that 
•iccelerated  tax  depreciation  .Si  those  two 
protframs  hold  great  promise  for  develi.>plng 
publicly  assisted  housing,  .ind  we  would  like 
to  see  funds  appropriated  to  tjiem.  And  we 
would  .ilso  :ike  to  see  tf.e  'ax  retained  ^n 
accelerated  depreciation  Thoee  .i.ie  my  re- 
marks, in  brief,  sir. 

Statement  or  Joseph  E    H.*rinc.  Chairman. 
Departmen-    fir     Economics.     Occidentai, 

COtXXCE 

Mr  Harino  We  are  very  plesised  to  be  here. 
Congressman  Hanna.  and  happy  to  give  you 
our  testimony  about  tight   money 

My  name  is  Joseph  Haring,  and  I  am  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Economics  at 
Occidentai  College,  and  my  colleague.  Jo- 
seph Humphrey,  Is  Dean  at  Occidentai  Col- 
lege 

We  have  been  making  a  study  of  monetary 
policy  m  recent  years  and  have  >pent  'he 
last  couple  of  years  on  some  special  studies 
and  are  convinced  that  neither  fiscal  policy 
nor  monetary  policy  as  it  Is  presently  writ- 
ten in  the  laws  and  in  the  practices  of  our 
instituti'jns  will  control  inflation.  Raising 
taxes  and  raising  the  interest  rate  and  exer- 
cising tight  money  policy  succeeds  m  re- 
ducing employment,  creating  unemployment 
perhaps  but  doesn't  have  any  noticeable 
effect  un  prices  even  though  these  two  poli- 
cies have  been  devised  Ai-h  the  purpose  of 
oontrolUng  prices.  .\iid  the  reason  that  prices 
are  not  controlled,  we  believe,  is  that  the 
consumer  has.  and  the  Investor  have  an  in- 
flationary psychology  about  spending  They 
believe  "hat  it  Is  better  to  spend  n.jw  becau.se 
tomorrow  prices  will  be  higher  .\nd  'he  facts 
that  have  been  accumulated  since  1j60  bear 
this  out 

The  rate  of  inflation  makes  'he  cost,  the 
effective  cost  of  borrowing  money  nut  signi.n- 
cantly  different  from  zero  And  If  they  are 
thinking  ab<jut  housing,  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion far  surpasses  the  rate  of  interest  They 
are  better  off  to  buy  now  and  .vurry  about 
the  future  later  But  our  principal  point 
would  be  that 


.Mr  Obttys  Mr  Chairman,  could  I  Inter- 
rupt there? 

Mr    Haring    Yes,  sir 

Mr  Oettys  .As  a  professor  of  economics. 
what  do  you  think  of  the  theory  of  the  in- 
rlatlsn  psychology?  Do  you  think  that  the 
Individual  Is  right  In  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  It  Is  not  going  to  get  any  cheaper? 
Mr  Haring  Well,  unless  Congress  writes 
some  new  laws,  and  he  s  probably  very  wl.se 
•o  borrow  money  Unless  vuu  write  some  new 
laws  to  change  our  monetary  Institution. 
everybody  with  a  little  bit  of  knowledge 
about  the  subject  is  going  to  keep  on  bor- 
r  iwing  and  spending  and  creating  more  in- 
flation 

Mr  Oettts  You  think  he's  making  a  wise 
choice? 

.Mr  Hahinc  Yes.  unless  something  changes 
Up  to  now.  the  facts  have  supported  him 
"hat   he  was   very   wise 

Mr  Obttys  I  agree  with  you 
Mr  Haring  .And  the  problem  with  tight 
money  Is  that  It  has  a  very  differential  effect 
on  borrowers  The  big  corporations  can  bor- 
row at  will  at  the  prime  rate  and  the  banks 
dare  not  restrict  them  Consumers  can  bor- 
row at  win  up  to  and  often  far  beyond  their 
credit  standing,  because  the  banks  make  so 
much  monev  lending  to  them  And  the  peo- 
ple 'Aho  get  ^queezed  are  the  home  buvers 
and  the  small  business  men  vkho  do  not  have 
.\  1  credit  rating  The  banks  because  vse 
have  tight  money  feel  forced  to  restrain 
their  loans  The  only  people  that  thev  put  it 
nut  to  are  the  small  business  men  and  the 
home  buyers  and  that  means  that  the  tight 
money  presses  infalrly,  \i\  a  grossly  unfair 
manner  on  these  two  sectors  and  ^carcely 
touches  the  big  spenders,  -scarcely  touches 
the  people  with  deeply  Imbued  Inflationary 
psychology  at  all 

.And  I  have  got  a  suggestion  to  make  about 
wtiat  kind  of  law  C  Jixgress  ought  to  write  to 
alleviate  or  reduce  this  Inflationary  psy- 
chology. iUrlatloiiary  psychosis,  and  the  suc- 
gestlon  Is  that  Congress  write  laws  that  pro- 
vide guidelines  for  the  Federal  Reserve  .system 
to  exercise  monetary  policy,  that  the  pro- 
posal for  a  national  commission  on  financial 
Institutions  that  you  among  others.  Con- 
gressman Hanna.  recommended  actually  be 
put  Into  life  .And  consider  this,  that  Interest 
rates  should  be  indexed,  tied  to  the  price  In 
connection,  to  the  consumer  price  Index  in 
the  United  States  That  Is  to  sav  If  the  golnt 
rate  of  interest  were  rlve  percent  and  we  1  nd 
six  percent  inflation  like  we  did  last  year, 
then  'he  borrower  would  have  to  expect  to 
pay  11  percent  on  his  money  If  we  had  no 
inflation,  we  might  only  have  to  pay  five 
percent  If  prices  went  down,  we  mlBht  hsve 
to  pay  four  percent  or  three  percent  .A'  d 
that  would  'ake  all  the  Rp>erulat!ve  )oy  out 
of  those  people  who  borrow  at  flx»d  rates  cf 
Interest  .and  Invest  In  a  highly  Inflationary 
economy 

.And  It  would  by  law  require  the  banlM  to 
treat  everybody  equally  according  to  this  In- 
dex formula  and  stop  the  rationing  process 
that  has  a  v«tv  uneo'ial  effect  a  very  un- 
equal Impict  on  borrows. 

Mr  CiETTTs  Right  there  I  believe  rlglit 
now  we  are  considering  the  allocation  of 
credit,  and  you  are  talking  about  a  reverse 
discrimination  sort  of  situation  there,  aren't 
you'' 

Mr  Haring  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  current 
laws  written  by  Congress  give  hnnklng  a 
strong  Incentive  to  ration  monev  to  their 
best  customers,  and  their  best  customers  are 
not  home  buyers  The  best  customers  are  not 
the  small  huslnes.smen  and  so  fi^ev  'uffor 

Mr  Oettys  They  allocate  It  to  places  where 
the  In'erest  rate  is  higher  If  you  eet  the 
money,  and  then  where  It  hurts  the  little 
man 

Mr  ILarino  That  W  right,  where  It  will 
hurt   the   small   businessman   and   the   home 


buyer  but  It  doesn't  hurt  the  big  corporaMcns 
and  It  doesnt  hurt  the  free-spending  rr.n- 
sumer  who  Is  buying  beyond  his  head  some- 
times 

Mr  Hanna  But  It  does  provide  read  out 
as  these  ladles  have  testified,  of  prices  v^hlch 
then  hit  upon  the  man  who  really  doesn't 
have  much  credit  at  all.  which  is  the  poor 
man. 

Mr  Haring  That's  right  You  squeere  the 
businessman  and  the  home  buyer  You  don > 
affect  the  consumer  at  all  In  fact,  he  gets 
It  from  the  Inflation  In  spile  of  the  tight 
monev  which  Is  supposed  to  be  stoppli.g  ii,. 
flatlon.  which  It  does  not  stop  Inflation  in 
this  world  of  ours. 

Mr  Oettts  And  you  would  restrict 
rather  severely  the  so-called  Indepen- 
dence  of    the   Federal    Reserve   Board     richf 

Mr  Haring  No  I  think  that  thev  ueh: 
to  be  Independent  but  vou  ought  lo  give 
them  some  guidelines  They  need  t.i  have 
some  guidelines  about  how  much  monev  thev 
should  create  and  within  what  ranees  the 
lending  should  occur,  and  the  prlncir)>s  on 
which  members  should  lend,  partlcularlv 
that  the  bonds  and  houses  and  other  f  .rms 
of  debt  securities  be  Indexed,  so  th  it  'he 
speculator  cannot  cover  up  his  sins  ^ni 
mistakes  and  errors  and  carelessness  with 
Inflation 

Mr  Oettts  You  have  a  very  Interesting 
theory  I  am  delighted  to  hear  It 

Mr  Haring  We  have  WTltten  It  .iit  \t\i 
given  It  to  vour  staff  I  hope  you  vvi:!  in- 
clude It  In  the  testimony 

Mr.  Hanna  We  certainly  will  We  will  in- 
clude It  In  the  record  following  both  of  yotir 
statements 

Mr  Haring  Now.  Dr  Humphrey  has  a 
statement  he  would  like  to  make 
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Patterson  Unified  School  District 

Pattrr.'!on    Calif  ,  November  24.  1969. 
Mr    .Monroe  .'-^wErn.AND. 
National  Education  Association . 
Burlingame.  Calif 

Dear  .«ir:  The  Patterson  Unlfled  School 
District  voters  .ipproved  a  $1.880  000  bond 
Issue  on  May  20  1969  at  a  legal  maximum 
Interest  rate  of  5  percent  In  spite  of  every 
effort  at  our  disposal,  we  have  not  been  abie 
to  sell  the  bonds  and  there  are  no  pr  ).spects 
that  we  win 

The  situation  In  the  District  Is  serious 
Cl.isses  are  met?tlng  In  multlpurpise  rooms 
and  other  area.s  not  .idequate  for  classrooms. 

Many  of  the  bulldlnes  were  c^jnstructed 
prior  to  the  Field  Act  As  an  example,  the 
high  school  was  erected  in  1914  and  a  laree 
elementary  school  in  1921 

When  the  hieh  school  w.is  built  In  1914. 
It  contained  eight  classrooms.  Today  the 
same  taulldlne  houses  fifteen  cl.xssrooms  l.i 
the  ba.'^ment  and  other  areas  not  adequate 
for  classrooms 

Yours  vry  truly. 

EL'CENE  MAXWELt.   M    D., 

Di.ttrirt  Supe'vitendent. 


EscoNDiDO  Union  Schooi,  District, 
Escondido.  Calif..  November  25.  1969. 
Mr   Monroe  Swebtland. 
National  Education  Association, 
Burhngamr.  Calif. 

Gentlemen  Following  are  our  answers  to 
the  two  qiiestUins  .isked  In  your  letter  of 
November  20: 

1  We  have  $2,000  000  of  unissued  five  per- 
cent interest  bonds,  passed  by  the  voters 
April  1.5.  19G9  We  are  presently  attempting 
to  .sell  through  the  -San  Diego  County  B.ard 
of  Supprvlsors  $385  000  of  these  bonds 

The  Bank  of  America,  our  cinly  buver.  lia;; 
wrltt-n  II  letter  saying  they  will  not  bid.  The 
Board  of  Stipervl.sors  has  tried  to  discourage 
us.  but  our  Governing  Board  Is  going  ahead, 
mainly  to  prove  the  voters  that  five  per- 
cent bonds  win  not  sell. 

2  The  E.scondldo  Union  School  District  Is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  school  every 


l-hieen  months.  We  are  already  six  or  eight 
months  behind  In  our  schedule,  due  both  to 
our  and  the  State's  bond  selling  ability. 

Our  need  for  new  bonds  (seven  percent  In- 
•erest  bearing)  Is  urgent  We  Intend  to  have 
.QOther  bond  election  on  March  17,  1970. 
nrobablv  for  $2  000.0000  again.  We  must  have 
i^ilable  iaonds  In  order  to  stay  bonded  to  ca- 
nacliy  iflve  percent  of  our  assessed  valua- 
non)  in  order  to  qualify  for  State  Aid  funds. 
Bv  the  time  our  bond  Issue  Is  passed  and 
ijie  bonds  have  been  sold  we  will  be  over  a 
v'ear  behind  our  building  needs,  and  we  will 
iiave  additional  double  sessions  above  the  35 
or  40  we  now  have 

Very  truly  yours. 

T.  P.  Miller. 
Finance  Director. 

.San  Jose  Unified  School  District. 
.sjn  Jose.  California.  November  21.  1969. 
Mr  Monroe  Sweetland. 

LegiSiative  Consultant,  National  Educatton 
.4.s.s(xnofi07i.  Burlingame.  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Sweetland;  In  reply  to  your  com- 
munication of  November  20  relative  to  the 
ibiUtv  of  this  district  to  sell  bonds,  we  can 
indicate  that  of  a  $9,500,000  bond  Issue  voted 
in  February  1969.  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
use of  only  $2,500,000.  This  bond  Issue  was 
vo-ed  to  repjlace  schools  that  do  not  comply 
with  the  California  Fleld  Act  Consequently, 
failure  to  dispose  of  the  bonds  at  the  cur- 
rent hve  per  cent  limitation  makes  It  Im- 
possible for  us  to  proceed  with  the  Imple- 
menution  of  replacing  these  pre  Fleld  Act 
schools. 

Obviously,  the  district  would  welcome  any 
eSTort   on    the    part    of    the    federal    or   state 
government    that    would    make    It    possible 
to  dispose  of  these  bonds. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CJeorce  M.  Downing, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Newport- Mesa 
Unififd  School  District. 

Newport  Beach   Calif.,  November  26.  1969. 
Mr.  Monroe  Sweetland. 
\afJona/  Fdia-afion  /*ssociotion. 
Bu-lingame  Calif. 

Dear  Mr  sweetland:  The  following  In- 
formation Is  submitted  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  November  20.  1969 

In  February.  1969,  voters  of  the  Newport- 
Mesa  Unined  School  District  approved  a  fif- 
teen million  nine  hundred  thousand  dollar 
bond  issue  Since  that  time,  the  district  has 
been  able  to  sell  only  six  million  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  this  on  a  single 
:iid  we  believe,  somewhat  gratuitous  bid 
Irom  the  Bank  of  America  of  exactly  5%, 
the  maximum  authorized  Interest  rate.  We 
now  see  no  possibility  whatever  of  selling  the 
remaining  nine  million  dollars  at  Sr;  Interest 
la  the  foreseeable  future 

This  IS  a  growing  school  district  and  sale 
of  the  remaining  bonds  in  the  Immediate 
future  is  essential  if  the  district  Is  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  for  a  steadily  grow- 
ing enrollment. 

On  February  10.  1970,  the  district  Is  go- 
ing to  seek  voter  approval  for  the  sale  of 
the  remaining  nine  million  dollars  In  bonds 
previously  approved  at  an  Interest  rate  not 
to  exceed  7':  ,  the  newly  established  maxi- 
mum allowable  in  the  State  of  California. 
Should  voter  approval  not  be  forthcoming, 
the  districts  ability  to  meeet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  community  in  the  near 
future  will  be  severely  impaired. 
Sincerely, 

Roy  O.  Andersen, 
Admtnisfratiie  Assistant.  Scliool  Facilities. 


regarding  the  delay  In  needed  school  con- 
struction due  to  the  Inability  to  sell  school 
bonds  at  the  current  Interest  rate,  I  submit 
the  following: 

1.  We  have  not  been  able  to  sell  the  bonds 
which  the  voters  authorized  by  an  84%  ap- 
proval at  the  April  15,  1969  election  due  to 
the  fact  of  the  limit  of  5%  Interest.  However, 
we  are  holding  an  election  on  December  9 
asking  the  voters  to  increase  the  Interest  rate 
to  7%  on  those  bonds  authorized  at  the 
April  15  edectlon. 

2.  Our  construction  needs  are  very  urgent. 
We  are  a  fast  growing  school  district  experi- 
encing additional  enrollment  of  500-600 
children  each  year.  Therefore,  we  need  to 
build  a  minimum  of  one  school  building  or 
30,000  square  feet  of  classroom  space  per 
year.  Currently,  we  had  planned  to  call  for 
bids  on  30,000  square  feet  of  space  In  October 
or  November,  but,  unfortunately,  due  to  the 
Inability  to  sell  local  school  bonds  and  the 
State's  inability  to  do  the  same,  our  school 
building  program  is  at  a  standstill. 

Our  District  is  located  on  the  southslde  of 
San  Jose  In  an  area  which  has  been  pri- 
marily agricultiu-al  oriented,  however,  It  Is 
rapidly  becoming  a  suburban  area  of  San 
Jose.  In  the  past  7  years  we  have  constructed 
6  schools  and  during  the  period  of  1970-1975, 
we  expect  to  build  or  have  need  to  build  an 
additional  10  schools.  Our  enrollment  Is 
estimated  to  be  9,416  in  September  1976. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  our  letter  to  Parente 
and  Voters  used  In  the  April  15,  1969,  Bond 
Election  Campaign. 
Sincerely, 

George  V.  Ley  'Va. 
District  Superintendent. 


Evergreen  School  District, 
San  Jose.  Calif..  November  24, 1969. 
Mr.  Monroe  Sweetland. 

Legislative   Consultant,   National   Education 
.■isi-ociation,  Burlingame,  Calif. 
Dear   Mr.    Sweetland:    In   answer  to  the 
questions  In  your  letter  of  November  20.  1969. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  strong  medicine  in  this 
legislation  before  us  to  help  remedy  the 
serious  illness  which  afflicts  America's 
housing  industry. 

The  housing  picture  in  America  is  a 
shambles.  We  have  a  national  housing 
goal  of  2.6  million  units.  However,  it  looks 
as  though  our  actual  production  for  this 
year  is  going  to  fall  below  1.4  million. 
This  situation  is  intolerable.  It  has  de- 
pressed the  housing  industry.  It  has  seen 
interest  rates  skyrocket.  It  has  caused 
unemployment.  It  could  adversely  affect 
the  entire  economy. 

While  every  consumer  in  America  feels 
deeply  the  pressure  of  rising  inflation,  it 
is  the  housing  industry  and  the  home- 
buying  public  which  feels  most  deeply  the 
effects  of  the  tight  money  policy  which 
is  being  used  to  combat  inflation. 

This  legislation  before  us  does  more  to 
alleviate  the  latter  than  any  brought  be- 
fore this  body  to  date.  At  the  same  time, 
I  believe  it  seeks  to  hold  in  balance  cur- 
rent efforts  to  stem  inflation  through 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

The  bill,  of  course,  goes  beyond  hous- 
ing. It  is  also  designed  to  fight  inflation 
and  assist  small  business  and  employ- 
ment. 

Nonetheless,  the  provisions  relating  to 
housing  are  of  great  importance  and  wor- 
thy of  favorable  consideration. 

The  first  provision  would  create, 
through  the  regional  banks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System,  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  home  mortgages.  This 
is  very  similar  to  legislation  which  I  am 
sponsoring  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  it 
incorporated  in  this  bill.  Though  there  is 
no  way  to  determine  exactly  the  dollar 
impact  this  provision  will  have  on  the 
homebuilding  industry,  the  committee 
has  stated  the  figure,  "could  be  in  the 
billions  of  dollars." 

The  second  provision  would  change  the 


insurance  premium  accounting  for  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  which,  in  effect,  would  free 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
savings  and  loan  industry,  making  these 
funds  available  for  home  mortgage 
lending. 

A  third  provision  would  further  in- 
crease the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
home  buying  by  permitting  national 
banks  to  grant  mortgage  loans  of  up  to  90 
percent  of  appraised  value  over  30  years. 
The  current  regulation  permits  only 
80  percent  financing  over  25  years. 

The  final  provision  would  increase  the 
insurance  coverage  on  deposits  in  fed- 
erally insured  banks  and  shares  in  fed- 
erally insured  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. The  increase  would  be  from  the 
current  $15,000  to  $25,000.  This  is  de- 
signed to  attract  more  funds  into  these 
institutions,  making  them  available  for 
residential  home  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  months  now 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
and  expression  of  commitment  in  the 
Congress  over  the  need  for  independent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  ease  the  credit  squeeze  which 
has  all  but  paralyzed  the  homebuilding 
industry. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  do  just  that. 
Perhaps  more  is  or  will  be  needed.  None- 
theless, passage  of  this  legislation  would 
be  a  fine  start.  I  urge  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15091. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
take  strong  and  unequivocal  action  to 
curb  inflation  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  immediate  assistance  to  areas 
of  our  economy  which  are  in  a  depressed 
state.  These  include  particularly  the 
housing  industry  and  small  business. 

The  present  administration's  policy  of 
fighting  inflation  is  a  very  unsophisti- 
cated and  uneven  one.  It  consists  of  a 
very  tight  money  policy  and  across-the- 
board  budget  cuts.  This  has  a  very  un- 
even impact  on  our  economy.  Big  busi- 
ness and  big  banks  have  simply  raised 
money  by  selling  commercial  paper  ^ 
very  high  interest  rates.  Commercia^_ 
banks  have  also  raised  billions  of  doF^' 
lars  worth  of  funds  at  very  hiph  interest 
rates  in  the  Eurodollar  market.  Many  of 
these  same  banks  have  used  funds  raised 
in  this  way  for  unproductive  purposes 
such  as  providing  funds  for  takeover  bids 
by  conglomerates  and  lending  money  for 
stock  market  speculation. 

At  the  same  time  the  housing  market 
is  in  a  virtual  depression  because  it  has 
no  readily  available  way  to  raise  funds 
at  such  high  interest  rates. 

What  this  bill  does  is  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration the  tools  it  needs  to  curb 
the  inflationary  use  of  credit,  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  adequate 
sources  of  credit  to  depressed  areas  of 
our  economy  such  as  the  homebuilding 
industry  and  small  business. 

The  time  for  talk  is  over.  The  time  for 
forceful  congressional  action  is  upon  us. 
Therefore.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
15091. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  section  4  of 
the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  15091.  is.  in  my 
opinion,  a  most  important  section  of  this 
legislation.  This  section,  too,  has  been 
condemned    by    our   minority    brethren 
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because  they  ar^rue  that  hearings  have 
not  been  held  on  this  concept 

It  takes  no  genius  to  read  this  short 
section  of  the  bill  and  understand  what 
is  its  intent.  For  those  of  us  familiar 
with  housing  legislation,  it  will  become 
readily  apparent  that  thLs  section  is  very 
similar  and  almost  identical  to  the  law 
which  gives  FNMA  the  authority  to  deal 
in  the  secondary  market  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  FHA  and  VA  irvsured 
mortgages 

This  section  of  the  legislation  would 
provide  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
with  the  authority  to  engage  in  secon- 
dary mortgage  market  operations  in- 
volving exclusively  insured  institutions 
of  the  PSLIC  and  FDIC 

The  minority  views  on  this  legisla- 
tion uses  such  horrendous  scare  words 
as  "bail  out."  ■irresponsible."  and  other 
scarey  demagoguer>'  verbage  We  are  told 
in  the  minority  vnews  tliat  an  irresponsi- 
ble board  could  bail  out  a  •.v;de  variety 
of  home  lenders  "stuck  •..ith  billions  up- 
on billions  of  dollars  of  low  interest  rate 
mortgage  ■  I  do  not  consider  Dr  Preston 
Martin.  .Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  irresponsible,  nor  do 
I  consider  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
irresponsible.  This  legislation  provides 
another  tool  for  the  home  loan  bank  sys- 
tem to  help  assist  the  home  mortgage 
market — nothing  more,  and  nothing 
less. 

The  minority  condemns  this  language 
because  there  is  no  legislative  historj-  in 
back  of  it.  Further,  they  say  that  the 
language  contained  in  the  bill  before  us 
on  this  section  is  incomplete.  If  it  is  in- 
complete, then  the  law  regarding  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  is 
incomplete.  And.  I  do  not  think  our  mi- 
nonty  friends  would  make  this  argument 
because  they  fully  supported  the  legisla- 
tion which  changed  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  .\ssociation  into  its  cur- 
rent mode  of  operation. 

Further,  -ve  are  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  ■support  tor  this  legislation 
However,  the  .savings  and  loan  ;ndastr\' 
itself  support.^  this  lepi.^lation  and  -.x't- 
haps  if  our  minority  fnends  had  taken 
the  time  away  from  their  efforts  to  -.vnte 
demak'nuuen.-  speeches  on  th'.s  legislation 
to  read  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
they  will  rind  that  the  Chairman  <_>!  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Honorable  Preston  Martin,  m  a  news 
conference  ye.^terday  stated; 

The  Home  Lonn  Bank  Board  Is  eager 

to  establish  .1  secondary  market  lor  conven- 
tional mortgagee. 

The  news  .^ton.-  goes  on  to  s&y  that 
Preston  Martin  said: 

Tne  FedenU  Home  Ltxin  Bank  Board  would 
begin  detailed  pkuimng  for  such  a  market 
If  au'.honzini;  :eijislatlon  currently  before 
Congress  U  passed. 

The  language  and  scare  tactic  used  by 
the  minority  in  their  views  on  this  .sec- 
tion of  the  legislation  before  us  attempts 
to  tell  us  that  we  do  not  know,  and  have 
no  idea  as  to  how  this  .secondary  market 
will  operate  Certainly,  the  experience  of 
FNMA  and  its  ability  m  the  current  tight 
money  market  to,  in  fact,  keep  the 
FHA-VA  home  mortgage  market  alive 
almost  single-handedly  is  experience 
enough  to  provide  the  Home  Loan  Bank 


Board  with  a  model  for  its  operations. 

The  auction  system  which  FNMA  has 
designed  functions  well  The  same  sys- 
tem could  be  available  to  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  This  procedure  provides 
complete  equality  and  arms-length  bar- 
gainmg  No  savings  and  loan  association 
would  have  to  .sell  its  paper  to  the  Home 
Locm  Bank  Board  secondary  market 
operation  unless  it  wanted  to  The  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  in  creating  its  sec- 
ondar>'  market  operations,  need  only  ac- 
cept for  purchase  that  paper  which  it 
cared  to  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
It  would  promulgate 

Mr  Chairman.  H  R  15091  Ls  good  leg- 
islation in  its  entirety,  Section  4  of  the 
bill,  which  would  provide  the  home  loan 
bank  system  with  secondary  mortgage 
authority,  is  excellent  legislation.  In  my 
opinion  To  repeat,  it  Is  .supported  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  as  an- 
nounced by  Its  Chairman  yesterday.  It 
is  supported  by  the  savings  and  loan  In- 
dustry We  have  not  heard — and  there 
has  been  ample  time  to  hear  it — any  op- 
pasition  to  this  .section  of  the  bill,  except 
that  contained  in  the  minority  views  in 
the  rep<irt  on  lliLs  legislation  and  I.  for 
one — as  I  am  sure  most  Members  of  this 
Hou.se  will  have  to  agree — cannot  accept 
the  dcmagoguer>-  contained  in  the  minor- 
ity views  on  this  .subject,  but  must  accept 
the  mtrinsic  logic  and  reasoning  behind 
this  legislation  which  will  assure  an  in- 
crease in  the  nmount  of  funds  made 
available  for  home  mortgage  lending 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virgmia  Mr  Chair- 
man, one  of  the  most  senous  problems 
confrontmg  this  Nation  today  ls  the 
acute  shortage  of  housing.  In  our  efforts 
to  curb  the  devastatmg  inflationary 
spiral,  the  housing  and  mortgage  indus- 
tr>'  seem  to  be  the  only  segment  of  the 
economy  bearing  the  brunt.  Unless  some 
relief  is  provided  in  the  near  future.  I 
feel  that  the  damage  caused  by  efforts  to 
prevent  inflation  are  romg  to  be  greater 
than  the  results  of  inflation  itself. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine 
of  many  years  who  is  a  prominent  builder 
as  well  as  mortgage  banker  in  northern 
Virginia  who  makes  an  accurate  exami- 
nation of  this  problem.  I  Iccl  it  may  be 
helpful  to  my  colleacues  to  review  Mr. 
Arthur  Pomponio's  letter,  which  follows: 
First  Ftnding  Corp 
Arlington.  Va  ,  December  5,  1969. 
Hon  JoEi.  T  Brothill. 
yterriber  of  Congress, 
Raybwn  House  Office  Building. 
WcL-ihxngton.  D  C 

Dear  Joel:  A.s  you  know.  I  have  been  a 
builder  and  mortgage  banker  in  rhe  North- 
ern Virginia  lu-ea  for  the  past  thirty-three 
years  I  have  been  dedicated  to  the  purpos* 
of  providing  Individual  liouslng  and  multiple 
housing  for  a  muIMtude  of  people  all  through 
these  years. 

!  im  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Inflation  and  the  multitude  of  prob- 
lems confronting  the  leaders  of  our  Country 
.^11  of  you  at  the  moment  are  deeply  involved 
with  pressures  and  considerations  for  changes 
of  our  tax  laws,  but  It  appears  to  me  that  no 
one  wishes  to  recall  that  our  forefathers  left 
E^urope  and  came  to  this  great  Country  be- 
cause of  a  very  fundamental  necessity  of  life; 
hou.sing,  known  as  shelter,  and  a  stake  in  it. 

America  provided  this  opportunity  for  this 
huge  inxmlgration  and  now  our  children  and 
their  children  expect  this  In  a  normal  way  of 
life  In  this  Country  of  ours. 


Wed  to  this  concept  with  the  incentive  of 
free  enterprise  and  the  profit  system  in 
America,  the  realization  that  this  aspect  »-as 
a  necessity  to  encourage  the  businessmen 
to  Invest  heavily  in  shelter  has  made  America 
the  only  Country  In  the  world  wnth  the 
largest  degree  of  decent  housing  whether  in- 
Idlvldual  or  multiple,  owned  by  our  people 

Now  with  the  hysteria  of  less  thnn  100 
people  who  did  not  pay  taxes,  and  c.ireful 
examination  will  Indicate  that  their  Uuest- 
ments  were  not  In  the  real  estate  field  our 
leaders  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  evisring 
tools  that  encouraged  and  provided  mi;iions 
I'f  J'>bs  In  an  industry  th.U  must  be  vibrant. 
must  be  committed  by  our  leaders  surh  as 
y  jurself  as  a  number  one  must  In  this  ( ..vm- 
try. 

I  have  read  volumes  of  testimony  h'.  ^ 
multitude  of  experts,  s<?me  who  were  kuowl- 
t><lge.tble  In  this  field  and  some  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  principal  of  destro\-lng  anvthm? 
go(xl  in  America  The  experts  who  have  ;.ied 
with  this  industry  have  all  concluded  their 
testlnidny  that  our  Ie.iders  must  broaden  the 
t.ix  benefttfl  ,is  related  to  housing  or  wp  win 
find  ourselves  in  such  a  critical  housing 
cnincli  that  exists  In  a  multitude  of  our 
Titles  and  creeping  Into  our  urban  areas  even 
now 

I  ask  you  to  test  the  market  right  l.cre  in 
the  Metropolitan  WaslUngt on  area  Hear  with 
your  own  ears  as  \o  what  type  of  Individual 
housing  Is  available  for  rent  or  sale  and  or 
what  Is  available  :n  the  multiple  ho  ;sing 
market  You  will  be  astounded  to  find  ih.it 
if  all  of  you  leaders  destroy  the  tax  beiieftts 
a5  presently  exist,  our  Government,  like  thit 
of  England  and  FYance.  will  be  the  principal 
landlords  or  we  will  truly  have  a  revolution 
i-n  our  hands 

.\s  a  man  who  has  been  dedicated  t>  the 
purpose  of  assisting  a  multitude  of  others 
in  providing  ovind.  reasonable  shelter,  I 
beg  that  you  Investigate  the  crippling  e.Tects 
that  the  law.  as  suggested  by  the  Senate  .ind 
which  the  .Senate  Ls  presently  considering, 
which  will  be  disastrous 

I  do  not  write  .is  a  greedy,  dlsgrvintled 
citizens,  but  as  un  individual  who  Ls  proud 
to  be  part  of  thi.s  great  Country  of  our.s  Let 
not  the  possibility  of  a  few  extra  votes  dis- 
tort sound  thinking  on  your  part  Weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  before  a  vote  is  taken  cr.  this 
most  vital  Usue 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

Arthub  Pomponio. 

PrPfHlfr.t 

Mr.  FEIQHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  ::.cre 
than  ever  before  people  everj-where  Jave 
been  confronted  with  the  disappoint- 
ments and  frustrations  brought  on  by  cur 
continuing  inflation.  The  inflationary 
spiral  which  has  reached  alarming  rro- 
portions,  has  affected  even  those  '.vho 
conflne  their  purchases  to  the  .simer- 
market  The  skyrocketing  prices  of  food 
are  perhaps  more  noticeable  becau.-c  ^o 
many  more  people  are  affected. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day contains  several  anti-inflationary 
measures  which  will  be  of  great  as,si.st- 
ance  to  the  homebuilding  industr>-,  iv- 
in.gs  Institutions,  small  businesses  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amem  uns 
who  are  now  kept  from  gainful  empi  ly- 
ment  as  well  as  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  exist  at  the  lower  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  impose  reserve  require- 
ments and  other  controls  over  commer- 
cial paper  and  Eurodollar  borrowings  by 
commercial  banks.  H.R.  15091  liberalizes 
restnctions  on  mortgage  lending  by  na- 
tional banks  and  allows  Federal  home 
loan  banks  to  provide  additional  funds 
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to  savings  and  loan  associations  for  con- 
ventional mortgages.  In  addition,  the  bill 
nrovides  the  President  with  discretion- 
arv  authority  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  control  expansions  of 
credit,  including  bank  business  lending 
found  to  be  unnecessary.  Other  provi- 
sions will  extend  existing  authority  for 
"establishing  maximum  rates  of  interest 
that  banks  and  savings  and  time  de- 
posits: increase  the  maximum  lunlt  of 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  insurance  from  the  existing 
$15  000  to  $25,000;  direct  the  President 
to  release  $70  million  voted  by  Congress 
lor  small  business  activities  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  lending  to 
small  business  investment  companies. 

H  R.  15091  is  most  timely  and  demands 
our  unqualified  support. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  H.R.  15091.  is  a  very  timely  and 
well-directed  legislative  effort  to  fur- 
ther our  urgent  national  objectives  to 
more  rapidly  and  sensibly  curb  inflation, 
reduce  astronomical  interest  rates,  re- 
vive the  faltering  housing  industry, 
eliminate  the  growing  despair  of  small 
business  and  prevent  threatening  un- 
employment expansion. 

\  great  many  economic  authorities  are 
warning  us  that  the  present  inflaUon 
control  policies  of  tight  money  and  high 
inicrest  rates  are  too  restricted,  too  lit- 
tlf  and  too  slow  to  do  the  job  that  must 
be  done  without  inviting  the  visitation 
of  extreme  hardships  upon  millions  of 
American  families  and  numerous  busi- 
nesses and  industries,  particularly  small 
business  and  the  housing  industry. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  prevent 
anv  further  deteriorating  developments 
in  our  faltering  economic  stabQlty  by 
the  application  of  several  tempering  pro- 
vi:  ions  that  would — 

Authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  impose  reserve  requirements  and  other 
controls  over  commercial  paper  and 
Eurodollar  borrowings  by  commercial 
banks: 

Liberalize  restrictions  on  mortgage 
li  ndmg  by  national  banks: 

Allow  Federal  home  loan  banks  to  pro- 
\  :de  additional  funds  to  savings  and  loan 
associations  for  conventional  mortgages; 
Provide  the  President  with  discre- 
t'.onarv  authority  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  control  expansions 
01  credit,  including  bank  business  lend- 
ing found  to  be  unnecessary; 

Extend  existing  authority  for  estab- 
1-hing  maximum  rates  of  interest  that 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
r  '.n  pay  on  savings  and  time  deposits; 

Increase  the  maximum  limit  of  Fed- 
e-al  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
rnrooration  insurance  from  the  existing 
S  1.5.000  to  $25,000:  and 

Direct  the  President  to  release  $70  mil- 
lion voted  bv  Congress  for  small  business 
nctivities  to  the  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration for  lending  to  small  business  in- 
vestment companies. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  appears  to  be  very 
httle  doubt  that  the  present  trend  of  our 
ever  rising  inflation  and  ever  higher  in- 
terest rate  economy  is  in  further  need 
of  prompt  and  reasonable  restraint  and 
repair.    The    testimony    and    voices    of 
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many  of  our  leading  economists  have 
recommended  the  adoption  and  aw>llca- 
tion  of  the  remedial  provisions  outlined 
above  In  order  to  restore  national  con- 
fidence by  Ughtenlng  the  burden  and 
anxiety  of  our  working  people  in  trying 
to  provide  for  their  families,  strengthen- 
ing  smaU   business,    and    reviving    the 
housing  Industry  and  its  related  indus- 
tries, I  hope  that  this  promising  proposal 
wUl  be  accepted  in  substance  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  ,      ..     ., 
Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noticed 
in  the  December  15  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  a  large  advertisement  by  a 
savings  bank  offering  free  gifts  for  the 
opening  of  a  savings  account,  which  are 
of  such  retail  value  that  I  am  fearful  that 
they  violate  the  congressional  intent  of 
regulating   interest   paid    to   depositors 
under  regulation  Q. 

These  gifts  are  offered  under  New  York 
Banking  Department  regulations  and  are 
available  on  accoimts  of  $100  or  more 
and  $1,000  or  more.  The  wholesale  value 
of  the  gifts  appear  to  be  a  1 -percent  ad- 
dition to  the  interest  paid,  or  possibly 
more.  The  retail  value,  of  course,  would 
be  substantially  higher. 

For  $1,000  accounts  they  offer  n-jewei 
watches,  luggage,  toasters,  and  blenders. 
For  accounts  of  $100.  they  offer  radios, 
clocks,  and  so  forth.  These  gifts  are  in 
addition  to  the  5-percent  interest  these 

banks  pay. 

If  regulation  Q  is  to  be  effective  then 
the  Federal  Government  must  place  some 
reasonable  limit  on  the  value  of  give- 
aways The  regulations  should  not  only 
be  reasonable  but  should  also  be  uniform. 
In  other  words,  they  should  apply  to  com- 
mercial banks  and  savings  banks  alike, 
as  well  as  savings  and  loan  associations. 
For  example,  the  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  limits  the 
vaJue  of  a  giveaway  to  $2.50.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  know  of  no  such  sumlar 
regulations    by    the    Federal    bankmg 

*^I  anflnformed  tiiat  the  banking  agen- 
cies are  looking  at  this  problem  and  are 
hopeful  that  a  uniform  regulation  can 
be  promulgated.  I  fully  believe  that  such 
a  regulation  is  long  overdue  and  they 
should  be  adopted  immediately  in  order 
to  prohibit  the  circumvention  of  regu- 
lation Q.  In  a  competitive  economy  such 
additional    payments    for    savings    wUl 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Already  we 
have  heard  rumblings  from  other  States 
that  banks  expect  to  offer  giveaways  at 
retail  values  of  $30  and  S40  and  more. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  halt  such  distortions  of  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  to  place  unifonn 
ceUing  on  gifts  that  may  be  offered  by 
all  financial  Institutions. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  15091  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  imder  the  leadership  of  its 
chairman,  the  gentieman  from  Texas 
(Mr  Patman).  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  attempts  to  emasculate  its  provi- 
sions, so  essential  to  housing  and  small 
business  programs. 

This  legislation  is  an  effective  and 
meaningful  attempt  to  imdo  the  terrible 
damage  wreaked  upon  the  housing  In- 
dustry by  the  administration's  economic 


policies.  In  its  attempts  to  curb  Infla- 
tion the  administration  has  brought  the 
housing  Industry  to  the  brink  of  a  reces- 
sion that  will  be  averted  only  by  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  before  us. 

By  overrellance  on  monetary  poucy. 
the  administration  has  forced  interest 
rates  to  record  levels,  and  at  a  time  when 
4  3  miUion  substandard  housing  units 
scar  our  urban  areas,  new  housing  con- 
struction is  at  a  virtual  halt  for  lack  of 
mortgage  funds.  The  effects  are  bemg 
felt  throughout  the  economy. 

No  fancy  J.  Walter  Thompson  labels 
such  as  "Protest  Breakthrough"  can  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  this  administration 
is   undermining    our    national    housing 

^  HR  15091  would  help  counteract  the 
administration's  misguided  economic 
policies  in  the  following  ways: 

First,  by  providing  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  with  the  authority  to  impose  re- 
serve requirements  and  other  controls 
over  commercial  paper  and  Eurodollar 
borrowings  at  fantastically  high  rates  by 
commercial  banks  which  add  to  the  in- 
flationary spiral  in  interest  rates: 

Second,  by  liberalizing  mortgage  lend- 
ing restrictions  for  national  banks  so 
that  these  financial  institutions  will  have 
an  incentive  to  make  home  mortgage 
loans:  ,      ,  ,, 

Third,  by  allowing  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  to  improve  the  conventional 
mortgage  market  through  secondary 
mortgage  operations,  thereby  providing 
additional  funds  to  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  lend  for  housing;  and 

Fourth,  by  providing  discretionary  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  control  unnecessary 
extensions  of  credit,  particularly  unnec- 
essary consumer  credit  and  unnecessary 
bank  business  lending.  By  this  device  the 
President,  if  he  desires,  could  restrict 
lending  to  consumers  and  businesses  only 
for  essential  purposes.  For  example, 
banks  could  be  restricted  to  lending  to 
businesses  for  productive  economic  pur- 
poses and  not  for  such  things  as  con- 
glomerate business  takeovers  or  unnec- 
essary inventory  buildups. 

This    legislation    would    also    provide 
remedies  for  the  administration  s  poUcy 
which  has  raised  interest  rates  to  all- 
time  highs.  It  would  do  this  by,  first,  ex- 
tending existing  authority  for  establish- 
ing   maximum    rates    of    interest   that 
banks  and  savings  and  loans  could  pay 
on  savings  and  time  deposits;  second,  in- 
crease FDIC  and  FSLIC  bank  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  insurance  from 
existing  $15,000  to  $25,000.  This  woiild 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  deposits 
which  could  be  lent  for  necessary  uses, 
including  home  mortgages:   and  third, 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  funds  avaU- 
able  for  home  mortgages,  of  course  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  residential  con- 
struction, thereby  taking  this  industry 
out  of  its  recession  and.  of  course,  m  the 
process  increasing  employment  not  only 
for  home  construction,  but  also  for  aU 
industries  which  depend  on  sales  to  the 
home  construction  industry. 

Finally,  the  administration's  tight 
money,  high  interest  rate  policy  has 
severely  hurt  small  business  in  our  coun- 
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try  by  closing  off  small  business  from  a 
source  of  funds. 

This  legislation  would  direct  the  Exec- 
utive to  carry  out  the  congressional  man- 
date to  the  effect  that  $70  million  of 
funds  now  available  in  the  Treasun.- 
earmarked  for  small  business  activities 
be  made  immediately  available  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  lend  to 
small  busmess  investment  companies 

.  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Chairman,  as 
one  who  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Nation's  continued  inflationary-  course. 
I  rise  in  suppwrt  of  H  R  15091.  a  bill  de- 
signed to  lower  interest  rates  and  flght 
inflation,  and  to  help  housing,  small  busi- 
ness, and  employment. 

Basically,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  give  the  ship  of  state  a  four- 
pronged  thrust  to  free  It  from  the  eco- 
nomic shoals,  where  it  is  in  danger  of 
runiung  aground,  and  send  it  mto  safer 
waters  for  smoother  sailing 

First  of  all.  H.R.  15091  would  provide 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with  necessary' 
authority  to  Impose  reserve  requirements 
and  other  controls  over  commercial  paper 
and  Eurodroilar  borrowings  by  commer- 
cial banks,  fienk  practices  of  borrowing 
at  extremely  high  interest  rates  in  this 
area  have  added  to  the  tntlationan.-  .spiral 
in  interest  rates. 

Second.  In  order  to  encourage  the  mak- 
ing of  home  mortgage  loans,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  liberalize  mortgage 
lending  restrictions  for  national  banks. 
Third.  H  R.  15091  would  allow  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks  to  improve  the  con- 
ventional mortgage  market  by  .secondary 
operations.  This  provision  is  intended  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  .s.ivnnL's  and 
loan  associations  to  lend  for  housing 
Pinaily.  the  bill  we  are  considering 
would  give  discretionary  authority  to  the 
President  to  authonze  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  control  unnecessary  ex- 
tensions of  credit,  particularly  unneces- 
sary consumer  credit  and  unnecessary' 
bank  business  lending  We  would  hope 
that  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
sound  discretion,  would  by  this  means 
help  to  restrict  loans  to  consumers  and 
businesses  for  essential  purposes  only 

H  R.  15091  also  contains  two  ancillary 
remedies  to  curb  rising  interest  rates, 
both  of  which  are  designed  to  encourage 
residential  construction  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  money  available  for 
home  mortg£iges.  The  first  of  these 
remedies  would  increase  to  $25,000  the 
existing  statutory  limit  of  S  15.000  for 
deposits  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  anticipated  that  the  raising  of 
the  level  of  maximum  deposit  insurance 
would  encourage  savings  and  provide 
lending  institutions  v^Tth  increased  funds 
for  home  mortgage  lending. 

The  second  remedy  would  extend  ex- 
isting authority  for  establishing  maxi- 
mum rates  of  interest  that  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  mstitutions  are  allowed 
to  pay  on  savings  and  time  deposits 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  direct  our  atten- 
tion in  the  closing  days  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress  to  measures 
which  are  designed  to  halt  continuing  in- 
flation and  to  avert  a.  recession  which 
appears  to  be  just  around  the  corner,  let 
us  not  forge*  the  Nation's  small  busmess- 


men.  In  this  age  of  conglomerates  and 
corporate  giants,  small  businesses,  the 
sustenance  of  which  is  vital  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being,  ought  to  be  given 
necessary  financial  aid  Because  of  cur- 
rent tight  money  and  high  interest  rates, 
small  businesses  are  being  cut  oCf  from 
available  sources  of  funds  Tliis  bill  would 
make  $70  million  of  appropriated  funds 
immediately  available  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
making  loans  available  to  small  business 
investment  companies. 

H.R.  15091  IS  the  chart  that  will  en- 
able the  Nation  to  steer  clear  of  waters 
which  would  bring  economic  disaster.  A 
.safe  course  on  that  chart  is  clearly 
marked.  To  Ignore  that  course  would  be 
foolhardy  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to 
halt  inflation  and  avoid  economic  dis- 
aster we  are  left  with  but  one  choice — 
and  that  is  to  pass  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR     15091 
Be  If  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatiies    of     ihe     United     States    o/ 
A'nenca   m  Congress  a.iteTibled. 

TITLE    I-   AMENDMENTS    TO    EXISTING 
ACT!-, 

Seltion  1    So  much  of  section  7  of  the  Act 
iif   September   Jl,    196fl    .Public   Ijiw  89-597. 
12  US  C  461  notet  as  prei-ecle.s  paragraph  (  1  i 
'.hereof  is  amended   to  read  as  follows 
See   7  EfTecilve  March  22.  1971. ■■ 

Sec  2  i  a  i  Paragraph  i  2 1  of  section  1 4 1  b  i 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  ( 12  U.S.C  355 1  is 
amended  to  read  .u»  lollnws 

2  1  Under  'he  direction  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  to  buy 
and  sell  m  the  open  market  or  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  issuing  a«ency  in  the  pur- 
chase and  ^.ile  of.  any  obligation  which  Is  a 
direct  obligation  of,  or  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by.  any  agency  of  the 
United  States." 

I  b»  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
authority  conferred  by  section  14ibif2)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  be  used  u>  assist  the 
Nation  m  meeting  the  housing  «oals  con- 
tained in  the  Housing  lUid  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968 

Ml-  PATMAN  during  the  reading'. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  section  2  be  dis- 
pensed with  since  it  is  printed  in  the  bill 

Mr.  STEPHENS  Mr  Chairman,  is  this 
section   2? 

Mr  PATMAN  It  is  the  committee 
amendment. 

C')MMI-rrEE     \MEND.MlNr 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  line  2.  strike  all  of  section  2. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  in  oppasitlon  to  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
to  strike  section  2.  That  was  a  close  divi- 
sion in  our  committee  I  think  it  is  the 
most  important  provision  in  the  bill, 
that  and  section  3. 

The  14  members  of  the  majority  voted 
to  keep  this  amendment,  and  14  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  voted  to  strike  it 
out.  but  Ave  members  of  the  majority 
voted  to  strike  it  out.  and  that  gave  a 
majority,  and  it  was  stricken  out. 

The  reason  I  think  it  should  be  kept 
in  with  the  other  parts  of  the  bill  is 


because  it  is  all  a  package.  It  disturbs 
the  package.  The  package  here  is  to 
lower  interest  rates  on  housing  loans 
This  section  2  provides  the  Federal  Re- 
serve will  buy  on  the  open  market  this 
paper,  and  then  section  3  provides  there 
will  be  $6  billion  at  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral Reserve  rate,  which  is  6  percent 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  definite  re- 
duction in  housing  paper  right  there 
Nobody  can  dispute  that. 

There  is  an  injecting  of  $6  billion  into 
the  housing  market.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 
House  support  the  restoration  of  this 
provision,  section  2;  that  section  2  be 
retained  in  the  bill,  and  that  we  defeat 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr  BROCK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  :o 
support  the  committee  amendment,  to 
vote  aye  on  the  committee  amendment 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  :o 
explain  just  what  is  in  the  proposal  v  e 
struck  in  committee.  The  proposal  was 
to  mandate  the  Federal  Reserve  to  pur- 
chase .^e  billion  worth  of  home  loan  bai.k 
loans  from  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  say. 
this  .S6  billion  purchase  would  reduce  in- 
terest rates  I  would  reluctantly  have  to 
disagree  I  think  it  is  going  to  raise  ;::- 
terest  rates,  and  I  will  explain  why. 

The  chairman  stated  in  a  colloq.:y 
with  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  in 
this  floor  that  in  order  to  acqmre  the  -6 
billion  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
transaction,  they  would  have  to  create 
the  money  There  is  an  alternative  route 
They  could  refuse  to  buy  S6  billion  worth 
of  U.S.  Ti-easuries  and  force  the  Treas- 
ury onto  the  open  market.  If  the  Treas- 
ury has  to  go  on  the  open  market  for  S6 
billion  worth  of  securities,  that  will  force 
interest  rates  up  because  of  the  addi- 
tional demand  on  the  money  in  this 
country. 

The  alternative  route  is  worse.  The 
chairman  says  we  will  have  to  create  S6 
bilUon.  We  will  create  it  by  printing  it. 
The  minute  we  take  those  notes,  those  $6 
billion  and  add  them  to  the  reserve  port- 
folio of  the  financial  institutions  of  this 
Nation,  that  reserve  portfolio  is  avail- 
able then  for  direct  loan  to  any  area  cf 
the  economy.  The  financial  impact  of 
creating  S6  billion,  using  it  to  buy  loans, 
and  in  turn  adding  this  paper  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  reserve  accourt 
could  be  S40  to  $50  billion. 

We  are  not  talking  about  $6  billion 
We  are  talking  about  a  whole  lot  more 
money  than  that  in  terms  of  impact.  We 
are  talking  about  an  input  of  created 
money  into  this  economy  of  a  magnitude 
which  could  have  as  much  as  a  5  or  10 
percent  inflationary  impact  from  that 
one  input  alone — 5  or  10  percent  on  top 
of  our  current  inflationary  situation. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  irresponsible.  That 
IS  irresponsible. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  that 
to  take  the  course  of  action  which  Is  con- 
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templated  if  the  committee  amendment 
is  now  sustained  would  be  a  direct  re- 
versal of  the  policy  which  presently  pre- 
vails by  this  administration  in  the  area 
of  monetary  restraint? 

Mr  BROCK.  Of  course  it  would. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  

Mr  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
emphasized  too  much  creation  of  money. 
That  is  the  only  way  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has.  just  like  the  banks  also  create 

money.  .,„ 

Mr  BROCK.  There  is  a  difference. 

Mr   PATMAN.  May  I  continue? 

Mr  BROCK.  The  banks  are  strlctured 
by' a  limit  on  what  they  can  create.  The 
reserve  requirements  are  set  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  The  Federal  Reserve  does 
not  have  a  restriction  and  can  create  an 
unlimited  amount. 

Mr  PATMAN.  If  a  person  goes  down 
to'the  bank  and  asks  to  get  a  $100  loan 
tlien  that  person  gives  them  a  note  and 
they  give  him  credit,  and  he  draws  out 
SI 00  cash.  The  bank  has  the  same  in 
deposits.  The  assets  of  the  bank  havenot 
been  changed.  He  has  gotten  $100.  That 
1-  creating  money.  That  is  the  way  the 
Federal    Reserve    does    it,    exactly    the 

same  way.  , 

Mr  BROCK.  That  is  right;  that  is 
inflationary.  The  only  difference  is  that 
T  bank  can  create  money  only  up  to  a 
point  because  the  bank  is  required  to 
maintain  a  fixed  reserve  behind  deposits 
m  the  loan  accounts.  ^   ^  ^ 

Mr  PATMAN.  That  is  correct,  but  as 
to  the  expansion  the  gentleman  talks 
about,  he  brings  up  a  good  point  about 
the  reserves. 

Mr  BROCK.  When  one  adds  money  to 
the  reserves  of  the  financial  structure 
(,[  this  country  those  reserves  can  be 
multiplied  6  or  8  or  more  times. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right;  22  times, 
sometimes. 

Mr  BROCK.  If  we  want  to  say  l^ 
tunes,  then  this  could  have  $198  billion 
worth  of  financial  impact,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Does  the  chairman  seriously  indicate 
something  like  that  is  feasible? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Federal  Reserve 
has  the  right  to  change  the  reserve  re- 
quirements. If  it  begins  to  get  inflationary 
they  can  raise  the  reserve  requirements 
and  hold  it  dowTi.  They  have  all  that 
power.  It  is  perfectly  safe,  I  assure  the 
uentleman. 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  is  no  assurance 
jiven  that  this  will  go  into  housing.  But 
there  is  every  assurance  in  the  world  that 
It  is  going  to  be  inflationary.  There  is 
every  assurance,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Mr  PATMAN.  They  have  to  put  it  into 
housing.  Otherwise  they  would  lose  their 
privilege. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  agree. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that  what  we 
are  doing  today  is  no  way  to  legislate,  but 
we  are  here,  and  we  are  legislating.  The 
reason  for  how  we  got  here  seems  to  me 
to  be  rather  immaterial. 


The  committee  reported  out  a  palat 
able  bill.  It  was- a  palatable  bUl  that  had 
20  votes  for  it.  Because  we  had  an  amend- 
ment that  knocked  out  section  2,  which 
we  are  talking  about  specifically,  and  an 
amendment  that  knocked  out  section  3, 
which  comes  immediately  hereafter,  I 
and  many  others  voted  for  the  bill. 

Section  2.  which  is  at  point  right  now. 
is  only  the  authority  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  invest  in  housing  paper.  That  is 
already  in  the  authority  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has.  There  is  no  need  to  put 
it  into  this  bUl.  because  when  we  do.  we 
tie  it  in  with  the  next  amendment,  sec- 
tion 3,  which  is  the  amendment  that  re- 
quires the  Federal  Reserve  to  buy  $6 
billion  worth  of  paper. 

The  original  bill  in  1967.  which  gave 
flexible  rates  authority  to  the  agencies 
of  the  Government,  was  my  bill.  Mr. 
PATMAN  in  his  biU  that  year  added  things 
that  changed  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
The  House  did  not  accept  those.  The  next 
year  the  chairman  introduced  my  bill, 
and  we  passed  it  without  any  argument 
whatsoever  about  those  flexible  rates. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,    .  » 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  have  only  5  minutes. 
but  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  we  need  housing  and  it  has  to  be 
low-cost  housing  in  the  farm  areas,  and 
we  have  supported  the  gentleman  so 
that  we  could  have  low-cost  housing  in 
the  farm  areas.  We  are  asking  you  here 
today  to  help  us  to  get  housmg  in  the 
urban  areas,  where  we  have  a  great  need 
because  we  have  so  much  substandard 
housing. 

Mr   STEPHENS.  I  would  like  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman.  I  have  supported 
him  I  know  that  the  gentleman  has  sup- 
ported me  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, too.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  have  had  some  hand  in  those  proposals. 
I  appreciate  his  action,  letting  me  spon- 
sor rural  housing  legislation.  But  I  also 
have  supported  his  housing  proposals  100 
percent,  which  help  the  urban  communi- 
ties  My  district  is  half  and  half,  half 
urban  and  half  rural,  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  urban  and  rural  hous- 
ing We  have  50  percent  more  slums  m 
rural  housing  than  we  have  in  cities,  but 
I  am  as  much  for  one  as  I  am  for  the 
other.  If  you  look  at  my  record,  you  will 
find  that  what  you  say  now  is  a  red  her- 
ring to  divert  attention  from  my  objec- 
tive in  my  amendment  because  I  have 
supported  both. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   STEPHENS.   Let   me   finish   this 
one  point,  and  then  I  will  yield. 

The  two  amendments  that  I  have, 
knock  out  the  requirement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  mandatorily  buy  $6 
billion  worth  of  paper  in  housing.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  duty 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  to 
advise  upon  and  to  guide  our  monetary 
policy  If  we  are  going  to  tell  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  how  they  must  do  it. 
then  we  are  setting  a  precedent.  The  next 
thing  you  know  there  will  be  someone 
who  will  say  that  we  ought  to  make  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  invest  in  high- 
way paper.  When  we  do  that  and  tell  the 


Federal  Reserve  Board  what  to  do,  then 
we  are  taking  away  their  advisory  au- 
thority. So  I  ask  you  sincerely  to  vote 
to  support  the  committee  amendments  to 
delete  section  2  and  the  subsequent 
amendment,  section  3.  I  ask  that  it  be 
done  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr.   BROWN  of  Michigan,   WiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,       ,   .. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  recitation  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  committee.  Of  course,  the 
committee  adopted  the  gentleman's 
amendment  that  is  presently  before  us  I 
think  the  gentleman  said  that  by  the 
adoption  of  his  amendment  the  bUl  be- 
came palatable.  I  can  assume  that  he 
would  consider  the  biU  unpalatable  with- 
out his  amendment? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Therefore  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman,  if  the  commit- 
tee amendment  is  not  adopted,  then  I 
assume  he  intends  to  oppose  the  bill? 

Mr  STEPHENS.  I  would  have  to  find 
out  what  the  alternatives  are  as  to 
whether  I  vote  for  anything. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Let  me  conclude  by 
saying  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  When  I  say 
that  this  is  no  time  to  legislate.  I  feel 
like  I  ought  to  be  home  already.  I  have 
gotten  to  the  point  like  a  little  boy  in 
school  when  the  teacher  was  asking  him 
about  the  Shakespeare  play  "Macbeth. 
The  teacher  was  trying  to  find  out 
whether  the  little  boy  had  read  the  as- 
signment regarding  the  play.  She  asked 
him  what  it  was  that  Macbeth  said  to 
Macduff,  thinking  that  she  would  get  the 
response  in  which  Macbeth  said: 

Lay  on.  Macdufl,  and  damn'd  be  him  that 
first  cries  •Hold.  Enough '.•■ 

The  little  boy  got  up  and  replied:  "I 
think  he  said.  Hold  on.  Macduff.  Damned 
if  I  don't  believe  I  have  had  enough.'  " 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
provision,  section  B  in  title  II,  is  a  very 
important  provision.  If  the  gentleman  s 
motion  prevails,  it  will  also  strike  it  out. 
I  believe  we  will  agree,  when  I  read,  that 
it  is  vers'  important: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
authority  conferred  by  section  14(b)  (2)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  be  used  to  assist  the 
Nation  in  meeting  the  housing  goals  con- 
tained in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968. 


That  is  the  action  that  provides  for 
2  6  million  units  a  year.  We  have  only 
about  one-half  of  them  now.  If  you  strike 
this  out,  vou  are  striking  out  a  very  valu- 
able provision,  one  where  we  are  saymg  it 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  shall  support  housmg  to  the  ex- 
tent of  providing  the  housing  that  the 
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Congress  has  already  said  Is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  people  of  this  country; 
that  Is,  26  million  units  over  10  years  time 
or  2.6  million  units  a  year 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Federal  Reserve  co- 
operate and  help  us  In  doing  that.  I  Just 
wonder  if  you  want  to  strike  that  out.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  bad  mistake. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  two  words 

Mr  Chairman,  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  now  becomes  quite  interesting.  I 
notice  that  this  bill  was  mtroduced  by 
Mr  Patm»n  for  himself.  Mr  Barrett,  Mr 
Reuss.  Mr.  Stephens,  and  others.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  heard  from  three  of  them. 
Mr.  Stephens  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Bar- 
rett and  Mr  Patman  on  the  other.  How- 
ever, they  now  seem  to  differ  upon  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced. 

I  do  not  see  how.  having  introduced  a 
bill  carrying  $6  bUlion— and  that  alwavs 
Interests  me  when  I  look  at  $6  billion  in 
one  place — it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
rather  important  to  inquire  of  these  Ken- 
tlemen  as*  to  what  they  were  thinking 
about  when  they  teamed  up  to  put  this 
bill  together  Why  are  you  now  divided 
on  this  issue? 

Mr  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr  STEPHENS.  At  the  time  I  put  mv 
name  on  the  bill  it  was  with  the  di.stinct 
understanding,  and  so  stated,  that  I 
would  be  at  hberty  to  offer  anv  amend- 
ment to  any  part  of  the  bill.  That  is  whv 
I  put  my  name  on  the  bUl 

Mr  GROSS.  Apparentlv  it  was  not  the 
kind  of  bai  you  wanted  to  introduce  at 
the  time  you  introduced  it 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  neld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Te.xas,  briefly 

Mr  PATM.^  The  bill  was  introduced 
by  20  Members  Mr.  Stephens  is  one  of 
them.  He  is  correct  in  saying  that  he  re- 
served the  riKht  to  oppose  certain  provi- 
-siom;  and,  of  course,  had  the  liberty  to 
do  that 

Mr  GROSS  Of  course. 

Mr.  PATMAN  And.  when  the  bUl  came 
up  these  two  items  were  the  only  unrs 
stricken  out  that  were  meaningful.  Mr 
Stephens  and  four  other  Members  voted 
against  them.  Of  course,  we  are  tilad  to 
have  his  .support  of  the  rest  of  the  bill 
and  they  are  all  supporting  the  rest  of 
the  bill  although  the  genUeman  from 
Georgia  is  not  supportmg  these  two 
provisions. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  .jentleman  is  not  .say- 
ins  there  is  a  little  ►radlng  <oing  on 
here  now'' 

M."  PATMAN  No  Thi.s  is  a  very  Im- 
portant part  of  the  bill  because  it  rolls 
back  interest  rates  to  6  percent  on  hous- 
ing and  provides  $6  billion  immediately. 

Mr  GROSS  I  did  not  want  to  sit  here 
and  thmk  that  there  was  something 
goinn  on  that  did  not  meet  the  eve 

Now.  as  to  title  II.  which  ii  the  author- 
ity for  credit  control  and  the  unholy  del- 
egation of  po\^er  which  it  cjnuins 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  sat  in  this  Hou:,e 
and    listened    to    the    gentlemaii    from 
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Texas  a  good  many  times  during  the 
years  I  have  been  here.  I  have  heard  him 
stand  here  and  casUgate  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  up  one  side  and  down  the 
other.  He  spilled  blood  all  over  the  car- 
pet Sometimes  it  was  so  red  you  could 
not  distinguish  the  pattern  in  the  car- 
pet down  here  In  the  well  of  the  House. 
He  gave  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  un- 
shirted  hell.  Now  he  wants  to  delegate  In 
this  bill  imconsclonable  power  to  the 
same  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Will  the 
gentleman  please  explain  thaf 

Mr  PATMAN  I  would  be  very  de- 
lighted to  do  so. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  suppose  you 
would  want  me  to  take  a  special  order 
during  which  you  could  castigate  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board? 

Mr  PATMAN  No;  I  do  not  want  you 
to  yield  me  that  much  tune  I  have  not 
been  against  the  Federal  Re.serve  Board 
on  everything.  On  some  things  I  have.  I 
was  for  them  on  the  consumer  rules  and 
regulations  on  credit  and  on  the  Holding 
Company  Act.  The  administration  took 
the  position  that  it  wanted  the  Federal 
Re.sen,e  Board  to  control  the  Holding 
Company  Act 

I  took  the  ix).sitiori  that  only  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  c-ould,  because  they  have 
been  doink:  a  trood  lob  imder  the  Holding 
Company  Act,  and  I  voted  for  it.  and  my 
views  were  sustained  on  that.  So  I  am 
not  against  them  all  the  time,  but  I  am 
against  them  some  of  the  time  I  am  for 
them  when  they  are  right  and  against 
them  when  they  are  wrong.  They  are 
wrong  tills  time 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  wing  to  await  the 
next  appearance  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  of  the  Hou.se  on  the  subject  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  see  how  he 
perfoiTOs  after  truing  that  group  almost 
imtrammeled  power 

This  marriage  of  the  i;entleman  with 
the  Federal  Rfser\e  Board  on  this  bill 
today  is-^l  would  not  .say  it  Ls  a  shotgtm 
marriage— but  :t  is  unholy  to  say  the 
lea.st. 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  I  speak  nut  on  this  bill  becau.se 
no  bill  rould  have  a  more  prrsua.sive 
title— -To  lower  interest  rates  and  fight 
inflation,  to  help  housing,  small  busine.ss 
and  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

These  indeed  are  desirable  goals,  and 
goals  that  I  seek  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  However,  I  feel  compelled  to  speak 
today  in  favor  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

No  one  could  be  more  concerned  about 
the  needs  cjf  housmt:  than  I  :us  the  wife 
of  a  k'entleman  who  spent  many  vears  as 
a  .nornebuilder  and  as  one  who  spent 
many  hours  (loinK  tlie  legal  work,  .search- 
irik;  the  titles,  preparing  for  and  han- 
dling the  paper  ;)a.s.sings 

I  am  aware  of  the  needs  In  the  home- 
buildin;;  neld,  and  the  gn-at  need  for 
housing  throughout  this  country. 

However,  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
I  feel  a  resjKJiisibility  al.so  to  quesUon 
whether  or  not  the  mechanisms  proposed 
will  actually  achieve  the  goals  which  we 
so  desire.  Unfortunately.  I  feel  as  a  new 


member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  that  I  was  not  given  the 
benefit  of  expert  witnesses  on  this  sub- 
ject since  no  hearings  were  ever  held 
on  this  bUl.  No  witnesses  came  before  our 
committee  on  this  conglomerate  bill  who 
were  able  to  guide  a  new  member,  or  an 
old  member,  for  that  matter.  Testimony 
has  been  mentioned  which  relates  back 
to  1966  hearings  on  other  bills  prior  to  my 
great  privilege  of  serving  in  this  body 
and  so  that  also  was  not  of  any  help  to 
me. 

Subsequently,  even  as  late  as  this  after- 
noon. I  sought  some  Illumination  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  provisions  which  h.ive 
been  mentioned  in  the  section  before  us 
now.  and  I  called  the  Federal  Reserve— 
and  I  should  like  to  report  back  to  the 
Members  the  information  which  I  have 
received. 

It  seems  that  the  operation  of  havuicr 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  ;  et 
into  the  housing  market  for  the  direct 
purchase  of  obligations  is  not  a  new  idea 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  debated 
discussed,  and  also  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate Just  as  recently  as  last  June.  And  in 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Fowler  to  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  dated  June  18,  1968.  ri.:ht 
on  this  subject,  the  Secretary  then  sad 

This  proposal  would  be  extremely  dantjf-r- 
:<us.  unwise  and  counterproductive  It  would 
provide  a  major  break  with  regard  to  the 
tradlUonai  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  In  wu- 
fc<.>nomy,  and  that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 
informed  financial  tipinlon  recognizes  -he 
il.inKers  Involved  In  such  a  course. 


I  was  also  informed  this  afternoon  that 
this  concept  has  been  debated  and  dis- 
cu-ssed  by  as  prestigious  a  group  as  ti.e 
Bipartisan  Mortgage  and  Interest  Rate 
Commission,  quite  recently  by  t!ie 
Dusenberry  Commission  which  on  tuo 
separate  occasions  rejected  this  concent 
I  would  just  like  to  say  at  this  point 
that  I  do  not  feel  sufficiently  knowledce- 
able  to  say  that  this  concept  Is  unwise 
But  what  is  patently  obvious  to  me  is 
that  without  in  depth  testimony  and 
careful  consideration  by  the  committee, 
a  precipitous  move  of  this  nature  would 
be  calamitous. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  very  happy  to  >-ieId  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentlewoman.  I  am 
sure,  would  not  object  to  my  pointing  out 
that  when  this  lost  in  the  Senate,  it 
was  by  one  vote  only. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  argument  which  I 
prefer  to  refer  to,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Williams' 
there  were — ayes  37,  noes  31 . 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  CHAIRM.\N  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.-•&.•.  .i  During  ihe  twelve  month  pericxl 
w;.ich  begins  nn  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  authority  conferred  by  section 
U.bn2)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  shall  be 
exercised  In  the  direct  purchase  of  obliga- 
tions if  the  Federal  home  loan  banks,  the 
Farmers  Home  Adnilnlfltratlon.  and  the  Fed- 
eral   National    Mortgage    .^ssoclaUon    m    the 
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aggregate  amount  of  $6,000,000,000  bearing 
interest  at  the  lowest  discount  rate  In  effect 
lit  the  Federal  Reserve  Banli  of  New  York  at 
the  time  of  purchase.  This  subsection  does 
not  limit  the  power  or  discretion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee  as  to  other  or 
additional  purchases  from  the  s&me  or  other 
issuers,  or  In  the  open  market. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  16. 
strike  out  all  of  section  3. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  we  must 
evaluate  this  situation  very  carefully.  We 
do  not  want  the  lack  of  housing  money 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  housing  to  con- 
tinue in  our  countr>'  when  there  is  a  way 
of  providing  for  the  money.  You  have  to 
liave  money.  You  might  just  as  well  talk 
about  nothing  else  except  the  money 
when  you  talk  about  housing.  This  is 
t. liking  about  the  money. 

If  you  have  the  $6  billion,  which  this 
provides,  and  I  hope  you  will  listen  to 
this  because  this  is  veiy  important — 
this  $6  billion  will  be  provided  for  hous- 
ing instead  of  providing  It  for  speculation 
and  for  gambling  and  for  many  other  dif- 
ferent purposes — exactly  the  same  kind 
of  money.  All  we  are  doing  is  forcing  the 
allocation  of  at  least  $6  billion  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  credit  for  housing. 

Now  listen  to  this  language — bearing 
interest  at  the  lowest  dlscoimt  rate  in 
effect  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  at  the  time  of  purchase — and 
that  means  6  percent  today. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  rate  will 
remain  in  the  foreseeable  future  at  6  per- 
cent under  this  amendment.  This  is  defi- 
nitely $6  billion  for  low-income  hous- 
ing— for  the  people  who  cannot  buy  a 
house  now.  There  are  more  irate  citizens 
in  America  today  because  there  is  no  op- 
portunity for  them  to  buy  a  house  and 
that  is  the  most  Important,  other  than 
any  other  question  except  high  interest 
rates. 

Those  are  two  subjects  that  dominate 
( verj'  meeting  where  economic  questions 
are  discussed  in  America  today.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  irate  about  the  interest 
rates  of  8^2  percent  and  more.  They  have 
a  right  to  bie  disturbed  because  there  is 
plenty  of  money  for  eversrthing  else — for 
.speculation  and  for  gambling  and  for 
mergers  and  for  conglomerates  and  cre- 
ating money  for  every  purpose  except 
for  housing. 

How  ran  you  say  that  it  is  not  right  to 
use  the  same  kind  of  money  that  has  the 
same  backing  as  all  other  money  for  the 
use  of  something  that  is  very  necessary 
in  the  lives  of  55  million  families  in  this 
country?  They  cannot  properly  rear  and 
educate  their  children  unless  they  have 
.'.n  environment  that  is  satisfactory,  and 
snelter.  housing,  is  one  of  the  requisites 
.md  necessary  aspects  of  environment. 
.A.nd  so  this  Is  the  only  vote  that  you  will 
be  able  to  cast  before  you  go  home  for 
Christmas  In  favor  of  housing.  Are  you 
soing  to  tell  your  constituents  that  you 
iiad  an  opportunity  to  act  and  failed  to 
do  so,  or  voted  against  the  measure?  Or 
are  you  going  to  tell  them,  "I  had  an  op- 


portunity to  reduce  housing  Interest  rates 
over  8Mj  perfcent  to  6  percent,  but  the  bill 
was  not  brought  up  the  right  way.  There 
was  objection.  Members  talked  too  long. 
They  did  not  give  right  consideration." 

What  do  you  care  about  consideration 
if  it  gets  homes  for  your  people  at  rea- 
sonable rates  of  interest?  You  have  it 
here.  This  Is  the  question:  Are  you  going 
to  vote  for  housing  money  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  Interest,  2i'2  percent  less 
than  what  it  is  now,  to  reduce  the  rates 
on  all  housing  loans?  E>o  you  want  to  do 
that,  or  do  you  want  to  say,  "Oh,  that  Is 
imorthodox.  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  The 
bankers  tell  me  It  Is  unorthodox.  Besides, 
It  is  imf>arllamentary.  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  it"? 

I  feel  so  desperate  about  this  thing  that 
I  would  take  a  little  unorthodox  doctrine 
in  a  strained  way,  and  I  would  take  the 
parliamentary  question  and  I  would 
evaluate  it  carefully  as  against  human 
needs.  I  would  evaluate  both,  the  ques- 
tion of  being  unorthodox  and  parliamen- 
tary. I  would  evaluate  those  elements 
with  the  human  needs  of  this  Nation.  If 
you  do  that,  my  friends,  you  will  not  vote 
to  strike  out  this  provision.  You  will  vote 
to  leave  It  in  there,  because  that  Is  a 
definite  vote.  Nobody  can  say  to  you  that 
you  are  against  housing. 

You  can  say,  "Why,  here  Is  a  vote — I 
voted  for  that  $6  billion."  If  they  say  that 
you  are  for  high-interst  rates,  you  might 
say,  "No,  here  Is  a  bill  for  which  I  voted 
that  provides  for  lower  Interest  rates.  It 
will  lower  the  interest  rate."  I  do  not 
think  Members  will  take  that  responsi- 
bility. I  hope  you  do  not.  Let  us  give  it  a 
trial.  Let  us  send  the  bill  to  the  other 
body,  and  If  they  have  another  method 
that  Is  better,  they  can  put  It  on  the  bill, 
and  when  It  comes  back  here  we  will 
accept  It.  But  do  not  hit  the  poor  people 
of  this  Nation  on  the  nose,  knock  them 
out.  and  say,  "I  am  against  you.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  voting  on  a  $6  billion  pro- 
gram." 

I  know  housing  is  on  dead  center. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

To  clarify  exactly  how  Members  would 
like  to  vote  on  this  measure,  I  think  what 
the  chairman  was  saying,  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  chairman,  is  that  to 
sustain  his  position.  Members  should 
vote  "no."  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  Members  should 
vote  against  the  Senate  amendment, 
which  would  be  "no"  on  the  committee 
amendment.  It  would  be  "no." 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  Is  correct.  If  you  are 
opposed  to  the  $6  billion  mandatory  fea- 
ture, your  vote  would  be  a  "yea"  vote. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  one  section,  section 
3,  which  you  will  find  on  page  2  of  the 
bill,  d€»als  with  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee.  The  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  buys  and  sells  short-  and 
medium-term  Oovemment  securities.  I 
think  their  portfolio  Is  something  like 
$54  billion.  The  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  is  the  day-to-day  regulator 
of  monetary  affairs  in  the  United  States. 


They  can  affect  the  Interest  rate,  they 
can  affect  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
economy  by  buying  or  selling  these  short- 
term  and  medliun-term  Oovemment  se- 
curities they  have  in  their  portfolio.  The 
only  type  securities  they  do  have  are 
straight  Treasury  notes.  They  do  not 
have  any  securities  from  the  many  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  Issue  securities, 
such  as  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  that 
Issues  securities  to  put  more  money  into 
the  mortgage  market,  or  the  FNMA  that 
Issues  securities  for  secondary  mortgage 
market. 

I  feel  It  would  be  a  mistake  In  the 
monetary  policy  of  this  country  to  give 
two  or  three  different  duties  to  the  Open 
Market  Committee.  The  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  should  be  a  strict 
monetary  regulation  committee  and 
should  not  have  to  deal  with  other  types 
of  preferred  paper  which  at  any  one  time 
Is  considered  to  be  priority  paper. 

If  this  amendment  passes,  I  do  not 
believe  It  will  put  one  nickle  into  the 
housing  market.  The  reason  I  do  not  is 
that  both  FNMA  and  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  administration,  and  those  who  are 
running  these  two  agencies  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  administration. 

If  this  amendment  passes,  it  will 
merely  mean  these  agencies  will  not  sell 
$6  billion  worth  of  money  in  their  regular 
markets,  but  would  go  to  the  open  mar- 
ket as  they  would  be  mandated  to  do. 

This  would  not  create  new  money.  It 
merely  means  we  use  one  method  in- 
stead of  another  to  sell  Government  se- 
curities. 

Does  it  save  money?  I  do  not  think 
It  does.  I  checked  In  the  market  today 
in  medium-term  obligations  and  on  the 
FNMA  and  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
debentures  and  I  found  interest  rates 
about  the  same.  The  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  FNMA  can  go  to  the 
open  market  today,  and  they  will  sell 
those  securities  at  about  the  same  price, 
give  or  take  a  quarter  of  a  point,  as  the 
open  market  is  buying  and  selling  Treas- 
m-y  notes.  I  do  not  think  this  amend- 
ment really  accomplishes  anything. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment,  $6  billion 
will  go  Into  the  market,  but  if  we  do  not 
pass  It,  those  same  $6  billion  will  go  into 
the  market,  as  they  do  now  under  cur- 
rent FNMA  and  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  practices. 

I  think  this  amendment  Is  tinsel,  and 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent  to  mix 
up  a  policy  on  the  types  of  specified 
government  securities  we  should  sell 
through  the  Open  Market  Committee. 
I  think  we  should  sell  Treasury  notes 
and  not  mix  up  specific  securities  which 
represent  a  crisis  now  and  what  might 
be  a  crisis  tomorrow.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment Is  tinsel,  and  I  think  it  is  danger- 
ous. I  ask  for  an  aye  vote  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tell  the 
gentleman  he  is  In  error  about  the  open 
market  purchase.  The  gentleman  did  not 
mention  the  long-term  housing  problem. 
When  we  had  this  before  our  committee 
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a  few  years  ago,  we  advocated  the  Fed-  TTie  CHAIRMAN   The  Clerk  will  read. 

eral  Open  Market  Committee  buy  hous-  Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  in  order 

tng  paper,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed-  to  .save  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

eraJ  Reserve  Board  st&id  If  we  would  put  that  the  remainder  of  the  bUl  be  consid- 

that   sense  of  Congress  In,   they   would  ered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rccoro.  and 

buy  the  housing  f>aper  We  put  it  In.  and  open  to  amendment  at  any  pomt.  I  as- 

a  year  lat^r.  before  the  Joint  Economic  sume  that  wf  would  Uke  up  the  oommit- 


Committee,  I  wa.s  interrosratinR  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Federal  Reserve  They 
bought  some  housing  paper  on  a  repur- 
chase b€usis.  but  only  a  verv'  small 
amount  So  they  had  the  power  to  do  It. 
but  just  quit  buying  It  at  all 

For  that  reason,  after  tellmg  us  they 
would  buy  it.  we  are  now  tn,'ing  lo  make 
this  mandatory  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  is  fair,  when  they  told  us  Uiey 
would  do  It.  amd  then  when  we  put  it  In 
the  law.  they  would  not  help  us  at  all? 
That  Is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it. 

Mr  REES.  There  have  been  sales  of 
FNMA  and  sales  of  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  paper  and  debentures  in  the  mar- 
ket all  along  There  has  not  been  any 
cessation  of  sales,  and  the  interest  rate 
on  the  medium-  and  long-term  .securities. 
I  think,  represenus  just  about  the  interest 
rate  that  the  Open  Market  Committee 
buys  and  sells  securities  for 

Mr  PATMAN  This  Is  different  This  Is 
more  of  a  negotiated  deal  by  Congress 


tee  amendments  first,  or  as  we  get  to 
ihem 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
to   the   gentleman    that   the  committee 
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4(H( g I .  a  transfer  of  part  of  such  share  under 
the  third  sentence  of  section  404(ei  or 
otherwise 

i2i  to  take  hiich  action  including  without 
iimltatlon  such  adjustments  and  refunds  and 
such  deferrals  of  premium  payments  and 
"ther  payments,  as  It  may  determine  to  b« 
necessary  or  .tpproprlate  for  or  In  connection 
with  the  Implementation  of  this  section  or 
other  legislation  amending  or  supplementuiff 
said  section  404 

>ai    .'Section    19(a)    of   the   P>dcr.il 


amendments  will  be  taken  up  first  if  the      ^nL'^^r     12  us.c.  46i.   is  amended  by 
request  is  granted.  ,-"^^"'"«  .•'^^'"^  ^'"^  *"^d    interest."  the  ua- 

Is  there  objection   to   the   request   of 


the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
Sec    4    The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
Is  .'unended  by  .iddlng  .it  ;he  end  thereof  the 
following 

3«c  26  (ai  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  improve  the  depth  .md  liquidity  -it  the 
secondary    home    inortgmge    market 

(bi  To  carry  out  the  purpose  t>i  thi.s  sec- 
tion, the  -several  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  and  acting 
through  such  iigeiicles  .ind  inatrunientaJlties 
■LS  the  Board  may  .lee:n  appropriate,  .ire  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  commltmenta  or  other- 
wise. U)  purchase,  service,  sell,  or  otherwise 
deal  in  mortgages  which  are-  - 

il)     originated    by    members    ur    by    aiu 


This  is  a  limit  of  6  percent   The  L-enUe-     '"s"'""''"*  "hose  accounts  or  deposits  are 
maj\  Is  talking  about  .sales  where  it  would 
be  bid  up  to  9  percent  or  10  percent.  Tlie 
limit  here  :s  6  percent, 

Mr  REES  If  the  limit  is  6  percent. 
they  *nil  not  be  able  to  sell  them. 

Mr  STEPHENS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ii.se 
in  .support  of  the  committee  amendment. 

I  will  not  take  the  full  5  minutes  be- 
cause the  argument  I  used  on  set-tion  2. 
the  first  amendment,  applies  here  I  tried 
to  cover  both  of  them  at  the  .same  time. 

The  amendment  on  which  we  have  al- 
ready supported  the  committee  is  not  the 
Important  amendment.  This  amendment 
upon  which  we  are  now  called  to  vot*  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  two 
amendments  we  have  been  discussing.  I 
.say  that  we  do  need  to  do  more  in  the 
field  of  housing.  We  do  need  to  reduce 
interest  rates.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  that. 

However,  the  proper  way  to  do  that 
is  through  appropriations,  through  fight- 
ing for  more  approriations  for  housing 
and  for  other  agencies  that  will  help  on 
housing,  and  also  insisting  upon  budg- 
etar\-  recommendations  which  will  pro- 
vide an  orderly  and  higher  amount  of 


insured  bv  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  or 

■i2)  approved  by  the  Board  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section   • 

'd)  SecUon  11  (h(  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  1 12  U  3  C  1431  { h  l)  is  amend- 
ed A)  by  Inserting  ■  (  1)  pursuant  to  sec- 
•lon  26  of  this  .\ct.  i2i"  immediately  before 
In  obligations  of  the  Itnlted  States,".  iBi 
by  Inserting  "i3)"  Immediately  before  in 
obllgatlon-s.  participations.',  and  iCi  by  In- 
serting ■■i4)'  Immediately  before  "In  such 
.securities  ■ 

ei  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Home  Ixian 
Bank  Act  .12  use  1436i  is  amended  lA) 
by  inserting  ili  pursuant  to  section  31  of 
this  .^ct.  121'  immediately  before  'in  direct 
obligations".  iBi  by  inserting  131"  Immedi- 
ately before  In  obligations,  partlclpatl  <ns,". 
and  Ci  by  inserting  ■(4)"  Immediately  be- 
fore "In  such  f.ecuntles" 

Sec  5  lai  Effective  as  of  the  close  of  De- 
c-ember 31,  I9fi9.  section  404  of  the  NationaJ 
Housing  .^ct  is  amended 

I  1 1  by  striking  out  plus  any  creditor 
obligations  of  such  Institution"  in  subsection 
biili.  and  the  amendment  made  by  this 
subdivision  1  1  1  shall  be  applicable  alao  to 
any  then  unexpired  portion  oi  any  then  cur- 
rent premium  year  under  subsection  ibiili. 

I  2)    by  striking  out  "and  creditor  obllga- 


(3i  by  striking  out  "and  Its  creditor  obli- 
gations" In  sul)8ectlon  'O 

i4i  by  striking  out  and  creditor  obliga- 
tions" each  place  It  appears  in  subsecuon 
igi  The  condition  in  the  rtrst  sentence  of 
that  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be  met 
as  of   the   close  of  December  31.    1969    The 


funds  that  will  go  into  houstng  and  in     "ons' in  subsection  ibx 2) 
.support  of  the  housing  market. 

In  conclusion  of  my  statement  I  say 
this  if  Members  want  to  help  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
then  they  should  vote  "no  '  and  against 
the  majority  of  the  committee.  If  they 
want  to  have  an  effective  Federal  Reserve 
to  continue  to  operate,  then  they  .should 
vote  "aye"  with  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The  CH.AJRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision '  demanded  by  Mr  Patman  '  there 
were — ayes  30,  noes  29. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


owing  to  determine  what  types  of  obliga- 
tions, whether  issued  directly  by  a  member 
bank  or  indirectly  by  an  affiliate  of  a  meniher 
b,.tik  ..r  by  other  means,  shall  be  deetm-d  a 
depc«u  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 

ibidi  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  18 
Igl  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
I  12  use  I828(gii  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  The  Board  uf  Directors  Is  author- 
ized for  the  purpo.ses  of  this  subsection  10 
define  the  terms  time  deposits'  and  sav- 
ings deposits',  to  determine  what  shall  be 
deemed  a  payment  of  interest,  and  to  pre- 
.-crlbe  such  regulations  a^  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section  and  to  prevent  evasions  thereof 

(2i  Section  I8(gi  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  ;ifter  the  fifth  .sen- 
tence the  following  "The  provisions  of  'his 
subsection  and  of  regulations  issued  there- 
under shall  also  apply,  in  the  discretion  of 
•he  Board  of  Directors,  to  obligations  other 
•han  deposits  that  are  undertaken  by  in- 
sured iKinmember  banks  or  their  afllllatea 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  to  be  i.sed 
in  the  banking  business  As  used  In  this  .-ub- 
sectlon.  the  term  amiiate'  has  the  .same 
meaning  as  when  used  In  section  2(bi  uf 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  as  amended  da 
use.  221a(b)  1.  except  that  the  term  mpni- 
ber  bank',  as  used  in  such  section  2(b), 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  an  Insured  non- 
member  bank." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  ISigi  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U..SC. 
I828igi)  Is  amended  by  InaerUng  "or  dlvl- 
dends"  after  "Interest". 

Sec.  7.  Section  19(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Act  ( 12  US  C.  461 )  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  .13 
follows:  "The  Board  may.  however,  pre- 
scribe any  reserve  ratio,  not  more  than  22  per 
centum,  with  respect  to  any  Indebtedness  of 
a  member  bank  that  arises  out  of  a  trans- 
action In  the  (  rdlnary  course  of  its  bank- 
ing at  the  end  of  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
received  or  credit  extended  by  such  bank  to 
a  bank  organized  under  the  law  of  a  forelen 
country  or  a  dependency  or  Insular  posses- 
.sion  of  the  United  States.". 

Sec  8  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  March  22.  1971.  section  24  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  1  12  USC  371)  Is  amended 
(1 1  by  changing.  In  clause  (3)  of  the  third 
sentence  of  the  first  paragraph.  "80"  to  read 
"90"  and  "twenty-flve"  to  read  "thirty",  and 
(2)  by  striking  In  the  first  sentence  of  the 
third  paragraph  the  comma  before  "shall" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or.  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  regulations  issued  bv  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  the  ease  of 


words    such  vear"  In  that  sentence  shall  be     a  large  construction  project  not  to  exceed  5 
deemed    to   Include   also  the   year   beginning      years," 


.January  1.  1970 

lb)  The  Federal  -Savings  and  Ixsan  Insur- 
.ince  Corporation  is  authorized  by  regulation 
or  otherwise 

'  1 1  to  make  such  provisions  as  It  may 
deem  advisable  with  respect  to  the  order  In 
which  and  the  extent  to  which  the  compo- 
nents of  a  pro  rata  share  of  Its  secondary 
reserve  shall  be  applied  or  be  deemed  to  have 
been  applied  In  the  Ciise  of  ii  reduction  of 
such  share  through  a  use  under  the  .«econd 
sentence  of  section  404(ei  of  the  National 
Housing  .^ct  or  the  lirst  sentence  of  section 


Sec  9  (ai  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  are  amended 
by  changing  "$15.000".  each  place  it  ap- 
F>eiiir8  therein,  to  read  "•20,000"; 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(in) 
(  12  use    1813(m)  ), 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(1)  (13 
use.  1817(1)). 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  11  (a)  (12 
USC    1821(a)) 

i4)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  11(1)  (13 
use.  1831(1)). 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
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are  not  applicable  to  any  claim  arising  out  of 
the  closing  of  a  bank  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10  I  a)  The  following  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  are 
amended  by  changing  "JIS.OOO",  each  place  It 
appears  therein,  to  read  "$20,000": 

,1)   Section  401(b)    (12  U.S.C.  1724(b)). 

,2)    Section  405(a)    (12  U.S.C.  1728(8)). 

lb)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
are  not  applicable  to  any  claim  arising  out  of 
a  default,  as  defined  In  section  401(d)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  where  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conservator,  receiver,  or  other  legal 
custodian  as  set  forth  in  that  section  becomes 
effective  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act 

■nXLE  II— AUTHORITY  FOR  CREDIT 
CONTROL 

Sec.  201,  Short  title 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Credit  C3on- 
trol  Act. 

Sec  '202.  Eteflnltlons  and  rules  of  construction 
,a)  The  definitions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion set  forth  In  this  section  apply  to  the  pro- 
M.slons  of  this  title 

(bi  The  term  "Board  "  refers  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
(0)  The  term  "organization"  means  a  cor- 
Moratlon.  government  or  governmental  sub- 
division or  agency,  trust,  estate,  partnership, 
cooperative  or  association. 

id)  The  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person  or  an  organization. 

le)  The  term  "credit"  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer  pay- 
ment of  debt  or  to  incur  debt  and  defer  Its 
payment. 

ifi  The  term  "creditor"  refers  to  any  per- 
son who  extends,  or  arranges  for  the  exten- 
sion of.  credit,  whether  In  connection  with  a 
loan,  a  sale  of  property  or  services,  or  other- 
wise. 

ig)  The  term  "credit  sale"  refers  to  any 
sale  with  respect  to  which  credit  Is  extended 
or  arranged  by  the  seller.  The  term  includes 
anv  contract  In  the  form  of  a  bailment  or 
lease  If  the  bailee  or  lessee  contracts  to  pay  as 
compensation  for  use  a  sum  substantially 
equivalent  to  or  In  excess  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  property  and  services  Involved 
;,nd  it  Is  agreed  that  the  bailee  or  lessee  will 
become,  or  for  no  other  or  a  nominal  consid- 
eration has  the  option  to  become,  the  owner 
of  the  property  upon  full  compliance  with 
his  obligations  under  the  contract. 

(h)    The  terms  "extension  of  credit"  and 
credit  transaction"  Include  both  loans  and 
credit  sales. 

ill  The  term  "State"  refers  to  any  State, 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States. 

(J)  Any  reference  to  any  requirement  Im- 
posed under  this  title  of  any  provision  there- 
■f  includes  reference  to  the  regtilatlons  of 
The  Board  under  this  title  or  the  provision 
tiiereof  In  question. 
Sec  '203    Regulations 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
.-arry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  These 
regulations  may  contain  such  classifications, 
lifferentiations.  or  other  provisions,  and 
may  provide  for  such  adjustments  and  ex- 
repilons  for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  In 
•he  Jiidgment  of  the  Board  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
•Itle.  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion 
•hereof,  or  to  facilitate  compliance  there- 
with. 
.Sec  201    Determination  of  Interest  charge 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Hoard,  the  amount  of  the  interest  charge 
m  connection  with  any  credit  transaction 
shall  be  determined  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  as  the  sum  of  all  charges 
payable  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  person 
tiy  whom  the  credit  is  extended  In  consider- 
ation of   the  extension  of  credit. 


Sec.  206.  Authority  for  Institution  of  credit 
controls 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling 
Inflation  generated  by  the  extension  of  credit 
in  an  excessive  volume,  the  President  may 
authorize  the  Board  to  regulate  ana  control 
any  or  all  extensions  of  credit. 

(b)  The  Board  may,  in  administering  this 
Act,  utilize  the  services  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  any  other  agencies,  Federal 
or  State,  which  are  available  and  appro- 
priate. 
Sec.  206.  Extent  of  control 

The  Board,  upon  being  authorized  by  the 
President  under  section  205  and  for  such 
period  of  time  as  he  may  determine,  may  by 
regulation 

(1)  require  transactions  or  persons  or 
classes  of  either  to  be  registered  or  licensed, 

(2)  prescribe  appropriate  limitations, 
terms,  and  conditions  for  any  such  registra- 
tion or  license. 

(3)  provide  for  suspension  of  any  such 
registration  or  license  for  violation  of  any 
provision  thereof  or  of  any  regulation,  rule, 
or  order  prescribed  under  this  Act. 

(4)  prescribe  appropriate  requirements  as 
tp  the  keeping  of  records,  and  as  to  the  form, 
contents,  or  substantive  provisions  of  con- 
tracts.  Hens,   or   any   relevant   documents. 

(5)  prohibit  solicitations  by  creditors 
which  would  encourage  evasion  or  avoidance 
of  the  requirements  of  any  regulation,  11- 
cente,   or  registration  under   this   Act, 

(6)  prescribe  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  which  may  be  extended  on,  or  In  con- 
nection with,  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
extension  of  credit. 

(7)  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  In- 
terest, maximum  maturity,  minimum  period- 
ic payment,  maximum  period  between  pay- 
ments, and  any  other  spyeclflcatlon  or  limita- 
tion of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  ex- 
tension of  credit. 

(8)  prescribe  the  methods  of  determining 
purchase  prices  or  market  values  or  other 
bases  for  computing  permissible  extensions 
of  credit  or  required  downpayment. 

(9)  prescribe  special  or  different  terms, 
conditions,  or  exemptions  with  respect  to 
new  or  used  goods,  mlnlmiun  original  cash 
payments,  temporary  credits  which  are 
merely  Incidental  to  cash  purchases,  pay- 
ment or  deposits  usable  to  liquidate  credits, 
and  other  adjustments  or  special  situations. 

Sec.   207.  Reports 

Reports  concerning  the  kinds,  amounts, 
and  characteristics  of  any  extensions  of 
credit  subject  to  this  title,  or  concerning 
circumstances  related  to  such  extensions  of 
credit,  shall  be  filed  on  such  forms,  under 
oath  or  otherwise,  at  such  times  and  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  such  persons,  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe  by  regulation  or  order 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  enabling  the 
Board  to  perform  Its  functions  under  this 
title.  The  Board  may  require  any  person  to 
furnish,  under  oath  or  otherwise,  complete 
Information  relative  to  any  transaction 
vrtthln  the  scope  of  this  title  including  the 
production  of  any  books  of  account,  con- 
tracts, letters,  or  other  papers,  in  connection 
there"Wlth  In  the  custody  or  control  of  such 
person. 
Sec.  208.  Injunctions 

Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Board  that  any 
person  has  engaged,  Is  engaged,  or  Is  about 
to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  consti- 
tuting a  violation  of  any  regulation  under 
this  title.  It  may  In  Its  discretion  bring  an 
action.  In  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  proper  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction    or    restraining    order    shall    be 


granted  without  bond.  Upon  application  of 
the  Board,  any  such  court  may  also  Issue 
mandatory  Injunctions  commanding  any 
person  to  comply  with  any  regulation  of  the 
Board  under  this  title. 


Sec.  209.  Civil  penalties 

(a)  For  each  willful  violation  of  any  regu- 
lation under  this  title,  the  Board  may  assess 
upon  any  person  to  which  the  regulation 
applies,  and  upon  any  partner,  director,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  thereof  who  willfully  par- 
ticipates In  the  violation,  a  civil  penalty  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  per- 
son to  pay  any  penalty  assessed  under  this 
section,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  there- 
of may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be 
brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  210,  Criminal  penalty 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  regulation 
under  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 
TITLE  in— SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMTNSTRA- 

TiON  ACTrvmr 

Sec.  301.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion shall  promptly  Increase  the  level  of  its 
financing    functions    utilizing    the    business 
loaji  and  investment  fund  established  under 
section   4(c)(1)(B)    of   the   Small    Business 
Act   (15  use.  633(c)(1)(B))    by  $70,000,000 
above  the  level  prevailing  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  A  substantial  proportion 
of  this  Increase  shall  be  applied  to  loans  and 
Investments   to   foster   the  growth   of   r.mall 
business  investment  companies  which  service 
businesses  owned  and  operated  by  persons  In 
economically  dlsadvanta.ged  segments  of  '.lie 
population.    In   the    event    that    insufficient 
appropriated  funds  are  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  request  for  the 
necessary  funds  shall  be  promptly  made  by 
the     Small     Business     Administration     and 
cleared  by  all  components  of  the  executive 
branch  having  any  functions  with  respect  to 
such  requests.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration shall  submit  to  Congress  a  monthly 
report  of  Its  Implementation  of  this  section. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDME^fTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  after  line 
2,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  authority  conferred  by  section 
18(g)   of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1828(g)   shall  also  apply  with  re- 
spect to  nonlnsured  banks  in  any  State  If 
(1)    the  total  amount  of  time  and  savings 
deposits  held  in  all  such  banks  in  the  State, 
plus  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  shares, 
and  vrtthdrawable  accounts  held  In  all  build- 
ing and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  and  home- 
stead   associations     (Including    cooperative 
banks)  in  the  State  which  are  not  members 
of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank,  is  more  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  de- 
posits,   shares,    and   withdrawable    accounts 
held  In   all   banks,  and  building  and   loan, 
savings  and  loan,  and  homestead  associations 
(Including  cooperative  banks)   In  the  State, 
and  (2)  there  does  not  exist  under  the  laws 
of  that  State  a  bank  supervisory  agency  with 
authority  comparable  to  that  conferred  by 
this  section,   including  specifically  the   au- 
thority to  regulate  the  rates  of  interest  and 
dividends  paid  by  nonlnsured  banks  on  time 
and  savings  deposits,  or  if  such  an  agency 
exists  It  has  not  Issued  regulations  In  the 
exercise  of  that  authority.  The  authority  con- 
ferred by  section  18(g)  may  not  be  exercised 
with  respect  to  nonlnsured  banks  after  July 
31.  1970,  and  may  only  be  exercised  to  limit 
the  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  which  those 
banks  may  pay  on  time  and  savings  deposits 
to  maximum  rates  not  lower  than  SMj   P" 
centum  per  annum.  "Whenever  it  appears  to 
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th«  Bovd  of  Dlr«ctor9  that  any  nonlnaured 
bank  or  any  affiliate  thereof  la  engaged  or 
has  engaged  or  La  about  to  engage  in  any  acta 
or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  that 
section  or  of  any  regulations  thereunder,  the 
Board  of  Directors  may.  in  its  discretion. 
bring  an  action  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  nonlnsured  bank  or 
affiliate  thereof  is  located  to  enjoin  such  acts 
or  practices,  to  enforce  compliance  with  this 
section  or  any  regulations  thereunder,  or  for 
a  combination  of  the  foregoing,  and  such 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions. 
and.  upon  a  proper  showing,  an  injunction, 
restralnmg  order,  or  other  appropriate  order 
may  be  granted  without  bond 

Mr.  PATMAN  during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment,  which 
Is  printed  in  the  bill  and  goes  to  line  15 
on  page  4.  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  the  so-called  Massachu- 
setts amendment.  This  includes  tlie  mu- 
tual savTngs  and  loan  associations  of 
Massachusetts.  They  have  a  uruque  sit- 
uaUon  there  This  wUl  take  care  of  them. 
The  State  worked  with  the  Federal  uu- 
thontles  m  gettmg  this  amendment  into 
the  proper  form.  Every  faction  was  con- 
sulted, and  they  agreed  to  it.  Mr.  Har- 
rington and  Mrs.  Hechler  sponsored  the 
amendment,  and  there  was  no  objection 
to  it.  I  hope  It  is  agreed  to,  because  it 
IS  very  much  m  tlie  public  interest. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  STANTON.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  by  Mrs.  Hechler 
in  the  committee.' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  And  by  Mr. 
Harrington. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  ne.xt  committee  amendment. 
The    Clerk    read    as   follows: 

Comniif.ee  .unendmeut  Page  4.  iifrer  )lne 
15.  insert  the  following 

"Sec.  }  .a,  The  authority  conferred  by 
section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Lijan  Bank 
Act  I  12  use  1425b  i  shall  .ilso  apply  with 
respect  to  nonmember  building  and  loan. 
suMngs  and  loan,  and  homestead  associations, 
and  cooper.itlve  banks  In  any  State  if  i  1 ,  the 
total  amount  of  deposits,  shares,  and  with- 
drawable .accounts  held  In  ail  such  nonmem- 
ber assfxiatlous  and  banta  in  the  State,  plus 
the  total  amount  of  time  and  savings  de- 
posits held  in  all  banks  ;n  the  State  which 
are  not  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  is  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  deposits, 
shares,  and  withdrawable  accounts  held  in 
all  banks 

■■'  b.  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
or  any  other  law.  any  institution  subject  to 
this  .sec'ion.  which  violates  a  rule  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  section  and  secUon 
53  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  .\ct  shall 
be  subject  to  such  civil  penalties,  which  shall 
not  exceed  8100  for  each  violation,  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loon  Bank      tO. 
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Board  by  rule  Any  such  rule  may  provide 
with  respect  to  any  or  all  such  violations  that 
each  day  on  which  the  violation  continues 
shall  constitute  a  separate  violation  The 
Board  may  recover  any  such  civil  penalty 
for  Its  own  use.  through  action  or  otherwise. 
Including  recovery  thereof  in  any  other  ac- 
Uon  or  proceeding  under  this  section  The 
Board  may.  at  any  time  before  collection  of 
any  such  penalty,  whether  before  or  after 
the  bringing  of  :an  action  or  other  legal  pro- 
ceeding, the  obtaining  of  any  Judgment  or 
other  recovery,  or  the  issuance  or  levy  of  any 
execution  or  other  legal  prixress  therefor,  and 
with  or  without  consideration,  compromise, 
remit,  or  mitigate  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
such   penalty   or  any  such   recovery. 

■  I  ci  Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Board  that 
any  nonmemtier  institution  is  engaged  or  has 
engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or 
practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  .section  and 
section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  or  of  any  regulations  thereunder,  the 
Board  may.  In  its  dlscreti.m.  bring  an  action 
In  the  United  Statee  district  <.x)urt  for  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  principal  of- 
fice of  the  iiistltutir.n  Is  located  to  enjoin 
such  acts  or  practices,  to  enforce,  com- 
pliance with  these  sections  or  any  regula- 
tions thereunder,  or  for  a  combination  of  the 
foregoing,  and  .such  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  such  actions,  and.  upon  a  proper 
showing,  an  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  apprt>prlate  order  may  be  granted 
without  bend 

"idl  Ml  expenses  of  the  Board  under  this 
section  shall  t)e  considered  as  nonadmlnls- 
tratlve  expenses  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  cormnittee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7.  line  1, 
after  'Sec    4.'  insert      (a))'. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7.  line  '>3 
strike  '26"  and  Insert  "31". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agr<  ed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendmen- 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment-  Page  8,  line  .3 
strike  "(e)"  and  Insert  "(c)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  8  line  5 
strike -^e"  and  insert  "31" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agr.  ed 


to. 


to 

T)ie  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  e- 
port  the  next  committee  amendmen' 

The  Clerk  read  lis  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  9,  line  13 
strike    -for  the  purposes  of   this  section  "  ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  e- 
port  the  next  committee  amendmen: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  II  line  ^o 
strike    "$20,000  •    and    Insert    "J25.000" 

The  committee  amendment  was  apr:  ed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  -e- 
port  the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  12  line  ^0 
strike   "$20,000"   and    insert   "$25,000".      *  ' 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed     to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7.  line  3, 
strike  •  26  ■  and  Insert     SI" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7,  line  11. 
insert  after  '  are  '  the  following,  originated 
by  members  .r  by  any  Institutions  whose  ac- 
counts or  deposits  are  insu.'ed  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  I^i  an  Insurance  Corp<jratlon  or 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation." 

The  cnmmittee  iunendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port tlie  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Couimlttee  amendment:  Page  7.  strike  lines 
15  through  20 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7.  line  21. 
strike  '(d)"  and  Insert  "(b)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  18.  line  :3 
after  the  period  strike  the  remainder  (* :  'he 
line  down  through  and  Including  "tlon  .a 
line  23. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

xMr.  WIDNALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
explain  the  motion  to  recommit  which  I 
will  offer  at  the  appropriate  time. 

What  it  substantially  will  be  is  the 
Senate  bill  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  which  was  sent  over  to 
our  committee  but  never  considered  be- 
fore our  committee,  with  two  changes. 

The  Senate  bill  extends  until  Septem- 
ber 22.  1970.  the  authority  and  my  mo- 
tion to  recommit  would  extend  it  to 
March  22.  1971,  in  accordance  with  the 
original  bill. 

It  also  would  eliminate  sections  6  and 
7  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  Let 
me  point  this  out  to  Members  of  the 
House.  Section  1  of  the  Senate  bill  ex- 
tends the  authority,  as  I  just  said,  to 
March  22.  1971.  That  is  the  flexible  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  rates  of  interest 
paid  by  financial  institutions  on  time  and 
savings  deposits.  Failure  to  extend  that 
authority  could  precipitate  another  rale 
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war  between  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
institutions  such  as  we  had  in  1966. 

Section  2  extends  hmlted  rate  control 
authority  over  non-federally-insured  fi- 
nancial institutions.  In  those  States 
where  uninsured  deposits  are  greater 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  deposits  and 
the  State  banking  commissioner  lacks 
coniparable  authority,  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant section. 

Section  3  increases  from  $1  to  $4  bil- 
lion the  authority  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  to  borrow  from  the  Treas- 
ur>-.  In  addition  the  section  indicates  it 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  author- 
ity be  used  to  help  stabilize  the  mortgage 
market  during  periods  of  tight  money. 

Section  4  permits  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  limit  the  rates  paid  on  commer- 
cial paper  obligations  issued  by  the  hold- 
ing company  afaiiates  of  commercial 
banks.  Through  this  device  large  com- 
nieictal  banks  have  been  able  to  raise 
funds  by  offering  rates  higher  than  rates 
permitted  under  the  Board's  regulation. 
Section  5  gives  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  authority  to  establish  reserve  re- 
quirements for  Eurodollars  produced 
froir.  foreign-owned  banks.  Heretofore 
conmiercial  banks  had  been  able  to  evade 
the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  by  borrowing  from  the  Euro  mar- 
ket This  would  stop  back-gap  operations. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  beheve  this  is  a  cre- 
atr.e  and  a  strong  bill.  It  was  passed 
substantially  by  the  Senate  in  order  to 
allo'.v  us  to  meet  obligations  of  continu- 
ine  the  regulation  Q  authority  which  has 
to  I'C  done  unless  we  are  going  to  have 
a  shambles  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
cen:!eman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Now,  you  stated  $4  bil- 
lion here  that  they  can  borrow  from 
the  Treasurj-.  But,  there  is  no  require- 
mein  that  the  Treasury  will  have  to  fur- 
mshit? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right.  In  other 
\vor(is.  you  are  saying  if  they  do  not  have 
It  they  cannot  borrow  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  more  than  you 
ha\  •  in  your  bill  now. 

Ml-  PATMAN.  Oh,  no.  We  have  the  $6 
bilLon  and  lower  interest  rates. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  You  do  not  have  the 
S6  biihon  in  the  bill.  The  $6  billion  has 
bcrn  lemoved  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  have  it  on  a 
recoid  vote. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  t:entleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  should  adopt  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit because  it  is  substantially  the  Sen- 
;it.^  version  and  there  would  be  very  little 
to  be  resolved  in  conference.  Therefore, 
'AC  could  better  assure  ourselves  of  ter- 
nimaling  this  session  of  Congress  at  an 
earlier  time;  whereas,  if  we  adopt  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  we  may  be  here 
for  some  time  while  the  conferees  are 
tr^mg  to  resolve  the  differences. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  if 
we  pass  the  Senate  bill,  as  amended, 
there  will  be  $3  billion  available  for  im- 
mediate assistance  to  homebuilding ; 
whereas,  in  the  current  bill  there  is  ab- 
solutely not  one  thin  dime? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  corrcet. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
the  proposed  motion  to  recommit.  I  urge 
Members  to  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recommit,  and  to  vote  for  the  bill  which, 
in  its  present  form  as  it  emerges  from 
the  committee,  carries  the  unanimous 
support  of  all  the  majority  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
talk  today  about  lack  of  hearings,  even 
thoiigh  we  have  had  about  a  year  of 
hearings;  about  the  lack  of  notice,  even 
though  we  have  had  abimdant  notice  of 
our  bill;  but  here  it  is  proposed  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  to  vote  for  a  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body  which  is  not 
before  the  House,  and  which  I  doubt  more 
than  two  or  three  people  on  this  floor 
have  seen. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
yield  now.  I  will  presently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  recapitulate  just 
what  the  democratic  bill  to  lower  inter- 
est rates,  and  fight  inflation,  to  help 
housing,  small  business,  and  employ- 
ment does: 

We  have  had  in  this  country  now  for 
more  than  a  year  a  policy  of  supertight 
money.  That  has  been  the  administra- 
tion's sole  way  of  fighting  inflation.  This 
has  not  even  laid  a  glove  on  the  big  fi- 
nancial institutions.  They  have  been  able 
to  buy  out  of  the  tight  money  by  re- 
patriating the  Eurodollars,  and  by  issu- 
ing commercial  paper.  With  this  enor- 
mous lending  power,  they  have  expanded 
their  marginal  lending  for  consumer 
durables  financing,  for  business  con- 
glomerate takeover,  for  unnecessary 
business  inventory  expansion  and  capi- 
tal expansion.  That  kind  of  lending  is 
up  10  percent,  and  at  a  time  when  we 
have  had  a  boiling  inflation  at  the  an- 
nual rate  of  6  percent. 

Housing,  wage  earners,  small  business. 
State  and  local  governments,  they  are 
the  ones  who  have  suffered. 

The  Democratic  bill  before  us  seeks  to 
give  the  President  the  power  to  do  some- 
thing about  it — to  control  inflation  with- 
out ruining  half  the  economy  in  the 
process.  It  does  this  by  permitting  him 
to  put  reserve  requirements  on  Eurodol- 
lars and  on  commercial  paper;  and  by 
giving  him  the  power  which  Mr.  Martin 
has  urged  to  have  the  Federal  Reserve, 
if  it  deems  fit,  impose  controls  on  con- 
sumer credit.  It  directly  helps  housing 
by  broadening  the  secondary  mortgage 
market,  and  by  empowering  the  banks 
to  do  what  the  Federal  Reserve  urges — 
to  increase  their  lending  for  housing.  It 
puts  definitely  needed  money  into  small 
business. 


The  issue  is  very  clear.  If  you  believe 
in  lower  interest  rates,  if  you  believe  in 
fighting  inflation,  if  you  believe  in  help- 
ing small  business,  housing.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  wage  earner, 
then  vote  against  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  vote  for  the  committee  bill,  and 
give  President  Nixon  the  finest  Christ- 
mas present  that  a  Democratic  Congress 
could  possibly  give  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemft» 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  2537,  was  referred  to  our  committee 
before  the  present  bill  was  taken  up  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. The  Senate  had  full  hearings  on 
their  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  As  we  had  on  our  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  had  no  full  hear- 
ings on  our  bill.  I  just  want  to  make 
the  point  that  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Senate  bill, 
which  has  passed. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri    (Mrs. 

StTLLrVAN)  . 

Mrs.  SULLH^AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
Member  of  the  House  knows  what  our 
builders  are  up  against.  When  the  home- 
builders  came  up  to  Washington  for  help 
just  a  few  months  ago  every  Member  was 
sympathetic  and  all  Members  said  they 
would  like  to  help,  but  their  hands  were 
tied.  Their  hands  would  be  untied  today 
with  this  piece  of  legislation  if  it  is 
passed  the  way  we  passed  it  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Their 
votes  today  will  tell  just  how  much  they 
want  to  help  the  builder  build  piuch- 
needed  housing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  just 
point  out  some  erroneous  impressions: 
The  Senate  bill  which  is  the  recommittal 
motion  does  have  the  same  authority  this 
bill  does — control  of  Eurodollars  and 
commercial  paper. 

I  want  to  point  out  there  is  just  one 
signiflcant  difference  between  the  bill  you 
have  before  you  now  and  the  bill  we  are 
going  to  offer  you  in  the  recommittal. 

You  have  heard  all  day  long  about  the 
plight  of  the  hcmebuilder  and  the  plight 
of  the  homeowner.  Let  me  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  bill  has  no  money 
in  it  whatsoever  for  any  homebuilder  or 
any  homebuyer  for  that  matter. 

In  contrast,  the  Senate  bill  provides 
for  an  increase  of  the  Treasury  authority 
from  $1  to  $4  billion  to  purchase  these 
obligations.  If  you  want  to  help  home- 
building,  vote  for  the  recommittal. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  and  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  substitute.  Mr.  Nixon  may 
very  well  need  this  legislation  next 
spring  and  he  may  be  grateful  to  Con- 
gress for  giving  him  the  tools  with  which 
to  fight  inflation. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  merely  like  to 
DOlnt  tills  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House 

Last  Friday  I  included  in  the  Record 
on  page  38947  a  copy  of  a  full  page  ad 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
by  Merrill  Lynch  suggesting  three  ways 
in  which  investors  can  save  on  their  1969 
taxes 

If  you  read  this  ad.  you  may  fully  ap- 
preciate why  the  President  may  need  the 
legislation  bemg  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  administration  may  fall  short  by  as 
much  as  $20  billion  of  anticipated  reve- 
nue from  taxes  for  1969 

The  loss  of  the  stock  market  values  in 

1969  is  now  in  excess  of  $100  billion  This 
loss  of  value  will  be  reflected  In  a  lower 
tax  yield  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
"tax  selling"  in  the  closing  days  of  1969. 
In  other  words,  at  an  esUmated  rate  of 
20  percent,  it  Is  entirely  possible  the  Gov- 
ernment could  fail  to  receive  as  much 
as  $20  billion  it  had  expected  to  collect 
when  estimates  were  made  last  year 

It  is  entirely  possible,  well  meaning  as 
a  let  of  jafiople  are.  that  this  administra- 
tion may  find  itself  with  a  deficit  of  as 
much  as  $15  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 

1970  You  and  I  know  if  the  Government 
will  have  to  go  into  the  money  market 
to  borrow  $15  billion  next  year,  there  are 
going  to  be  ^^reat  inflationarj-  pressures 
on  the  rest  of  the  economy 

So  I  would  like  the  House  to  consider 
this  If  you  do  not  believe  what  I  am 
saymg  and  if  you  do  not  agree  with  what 
I  am  saying.  I  suggest  that  you  look  at 
the  Congressional  Record  at  page 
.18947  for  la:5t  Friday  and  read  the  full 
page  ad  by  Merrill  Lynch  that  I  put  m 
the  Record.  It  describes  in  detail  how 
investors  can  save  substantial  taxes  by 
claiming  a  loss  through  "tax  selling  ' 
Read  what  they  had  to  say  about  "tax 
selling"  before  December  31  Draw  your 
own  conclusions  of  what  effect  this  will 
have  on  the  anticipated  revenues  for  1969 
and  what  impact  it  is  going  to  have  on 
the  budget  Then  realize  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  very  well,  even  though  today 
there  is  some  objection  to  this  legisla- 
tion, be  very  pleased  that  he  got  this 
standby  legislation  when  ht-  may  need  it 
next  spring  Because,  if  we  do  have  to 
go  into  the  money  markets  to  borrow  S15 
billion  or  whatever  the  deficit  may  be  to 
meet  operating  expenses,  we  all  know- 
that  we  would  have  new  flames  to  fire 
inflation. 

Even  if  the  President  tries  to  curtail 
expenditures,  as  he  may  well  have  to  do. 
It  would  not  be  enough  to  avoid  a  deficit 
if  tax  selling  does  reduce  our  anticipated 
revenue  from  taxes  in  1969 

So  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  m  all 
honesty  and  sincerity  that  this  bill  may 
very  well  be  a  bill  that  the  President  will 
need  very  desperately  next  spring  when 
we  see  the  full  impact  of  tax  .selling  and 
a  loss  m  anticipated  revenues  that  we 
had  expected  in  1969.  We  had  expected  in 
1969  revenues  of  5197'..  billion  and  we 
have  a  budget  of  $192  billion.  I  believe 
the  Pre.sident  was  sincere  when  he  said 
he  was  «oing  to  try  to  have  a  $5'..  billion 
surplus.  But  when  you  consider  this  tax 
selling  and  its  impact  on  the  anticipated 
revenue  of  $197  billion,  you  see  this  mat- 
ter couJd  be  out  of  the  President's  hands. 


So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  to  consider 
carefully  the  consequences  if  we  fall  to 
act  on  this  standby  legislation  which  I 
believe  the  President  needs  and  might 
use  next  spring 

Mr  STANTON  Mr  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  STANTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
ver>'  happy  that  tlie  gentleman  has 
yielded  to  me  because  he  makes  an  ex- 
cellent point 

When  you  vote,  if  you  vote  for  the  bill 
passed  out  of  the  committee,  you  vote  for 
.mandaton,-  credit  controls.  Do  not  let 
anybody  on  the  other  side  think  other- 
wise 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  believe  the  record  is 
clear  that  the.se  are  standby  controls 
which  the  President  may  or  may  not  use 
at  ills  discretion  I  also  believe  the  assist- 
ance provided  in  the  bill  to  the  home 
construction  mdustn,-  can  help  us  avoid 
a  full-.scale  recession  m  the  construction 
mdustn,' 

Mr  MELCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant economic  task  confronting  us 
than  getting  the  cost  of  money — interest 
rates — back  down  to  a  reasonable  level. 
Tlie  danger  signals  to  our  national  econ- 
omy are  out.  and  they  are  grave 

Treasury  notes  are  yielding  returns  in 
excess  of  8  percent  and  the  bond  market 
is  described  by  financial  houses  as  a  "once 
in  a  lifetime  opportunity"  for  investors. 
The  attractions  are  no  less  enticing 
than  the  gingerbread  that  led  Hansel  and 
Gretel  to  the  witchs  oven  m  Gnmm"s 
fable  Hansel  and  Gretel  escaped  and  the 
witch  was  burned  Tliat  is  a  fable.  This  is 
for  real  and  we  all  may  be  burned. 

Individuals  and  families  who  once  de- 
posited money  in  savings  accounts  in 
local  banks  and  savings  institutions, 
keeping  the  money  available  for  loans 
locally,  are  now  turning  to  .sound,  safe 
and  higher  return  investments  in  gov- 
ernments and  blue  ribbon  bonds 

The  ^avIngs  institutions,  banks,  and 
trust  fund  administrators,  large  and 
small,  must,  in  meeting  their  responsi- 
bility and  tru.st.  direct  an  increaMng  part 
of  their  investment.s  to  the  safety,  surety, 
and  high  income  yields  of  the.se  se- 
curities 

The  tii^ht  money,  high  interest  policy 
advocated  by  so  many  within  and  with- 
out the  administration  is.  m  my  judg- 
ment, an  ill-conceivcd  device  for  con- 
trolling inflation  The  fmits  of  this 
policy  are  reflected  m  the  current  hit^h 
Treasury  note  and  bond  markets,  and 
mounting  Government  interest  costs. 
'"■n  *he  ottuT  liand,  the  hanest  of  these 
modern  recoi-d  high  interest  rates  are 
to  be  found  m  a  dantierously  declinur.,' 
stock  market,  a  dned-up  homebuilding 
industr\'.  a  rising  utifmployment  rate, 
and  a  great  acceleration  In  the  rate  of 
ai;ncultural  and  .-.mall  business  failures, 
or  ie.sort  to  existence  out  a{  accumulated 
capital  if  tiity  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  little 

The  bountiful  harvest  from  high  in- 
terest rates  for  a  few  people  can  mean 
ruin  for  untold  millions. 

The  President  and  the  administration, 
while  concentrating  on  developing  a 
course  to  bring  peace  In  Vietnam,  have 


neither  heeded  advice  nor  reflected  a 
concern  for  the  effect  on  the  people  of 
the  Nation  of  a  money  policy  that  is 
almost  out  of  hand 

The  theory-  that  rising  interest  rate.s 
and  tight  money  will  control  inflation 
should  be  discounted,  if  not  wholly  dis- 
credited Interest  is  built  into  the  cost 
of  everything  we  buy:  concerns  capital- 
ized  long  ago  on  low-cost  money  and 
widen  their  margins,  basing  '  their 
charges  on  the  current  interest  level 
Utilities  want  their  rates  raised  to  off- 
.set  increased  bond  interest  costs  Sup- 
plies of  goods  are  shortened  by  the  in- 
ability of  small  businesses  to  maintain 
levels  of  operation  for  lack  of  capiui 
putting  further  pressure  on  prices 

Out  in  Montana,  stockmen  are  short- 
ening up  on  their  feeding  operations  for 
lack  of  capital  to  buy  feeders,  or  in- 
ability to  make  a  profit,  after  interest  on 
the  money  they  can  borrow.  Tliat  will 
mean  more  unfed,  lightweight  cattle  ulti- 
mately  going    to   market,   smaller  beef 
tonnages  and  more  pressure  on  ;)rues 
Since  Treasury-  notes  have  been  in  the 
vanguard    of    the    advance    in    interest 
yields,   the  first  thing  we  should  do  ;s 
direct    the   Federal    Reserve   bank  .^ys- 
tem  and   any   Government   trust  tunds 
with  assets  to  invest,  to  act  immediately 
to  absorb  Treasur>-  bills.  Treasun.-  iijotes, 
and   Treasur>-   bonds   at   lower   interest 
levels.    We    should    release    impounded 
funds  and  relax  restraints  on  loan  pro- 
grams  and   money   supplies    for  home 
building,  small  business  and  farm  and 
ranch  operating  capital  while  reducing 
expenditures     for     military     hardware, 
space  exploration,  supersonic  transports, 
mihtarj-     establishments     abroad,    and 
every    other    nonessential,    luxury-,    or 
postponable  items. 

I  am  not  advocating  senseless  penny- 
pmching  in  such  areas  as  medical  re- 
search, environmental  controls,  educa- 
tion, or  human  nutrition;  nor  am  I  pro- 
posing cuts,  as  in  the  case  of  education, 
which  will  force  the  burden  of  essential 
programs  on  local  taxpayers.  I  do  sup- 
port the  recent  action  of  the  House  and 
Senate  that  reduced  the  level  of  military 
expenditures  by  $9  billion. 

I  expect  to  support  everj-  measure 
which  will  hold  down  interest  levels,  and 
I  call  on  the  administration  to  imple- 
ment savings  voted  by  Congress,  reduce 
Treasury  expenditures  on  nonessentials, 
and  turn  the  tide  on  the  interest  rate 
climb,  especially  as  it  affects  Federal 
.securities,  with  even--  available  techinque 
or  tool 

This  bill  is  a  partial  answer  to  !ngh 
interest  rates  and  the  lack  of  home  build- 
ing and  to  provide  more  credit  authority 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
It  Is  a  positive  step  and  should  be  taken 
by  this  House. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requu^ite 
number  of  words.  I  desire  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  substitute  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate bi'l.  which  would  put  a  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  interest  that  could  be 
charged  to  those  borrowing  money' 

Mr,  WIDNALL.  No:  there  is  not.  There 
is  none  in  the  otlier  bill,  either. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  It  is  my 
understanding,  my  interpretation  of  the 
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other  bill  that  there  is  a  limitation  of  6 
percent,  a  maximum  of  6  percent. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  not  so.  It  Is 
not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  wish  to 
make  this  observation,  if  I  may,  for  pur- 
poses of  further  questioning.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  regulation  Q  places 
a  limitation  on  the  amount  that  deposi- 
tors can  get  on  their  deposits  in  savings 
and  loan  associations  or  in  banks.  Is  that 
true?  I  would  like  an  explanation  of  why 
we  place  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  depositors  can  get,  while  we 
place  no  limitation  on  the  interest  rate 
which  the  banks  and  the  savings  insti- 
tutions will  receive  on  the  money  that 
[hey  lend  out.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  that.  I  wonder  what  the 
explanation  for  it  is. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  endeavoring  to  limit  the  amount  for 
the  ijrotection  of  the  depositors,  but  such 
a  provision  as  the  gentleman  refers  to 
IS  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  but  I  would  submit  that 
this  is  the  type  of  protection  that  the 
depositor  can  do  without. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, regarding  the  legislation  under  dis- 
cussion, I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  relate  to  my  colleagues  the  dras- 
tic effects  that  the  present  tight  money 
situation  is  having  on  my  district. 

Quite  frankly,  my  district  and  many 
others  in  this  Nation  that  are  dependent 
on  the  homebuilding  industry,  are  to- 
day facing  economic  distress.  While 
much  of  the  economy  is  experiencing 
rampant  inflation,  there  are  far  too  many 
areas  that  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
a  very  real  recession. 

The  fiscal  mismanagement  policies  of 
the  previous  administration,  which  led 
to  the  unprecedented  $25  billion  deficit 
in  1968,  caused  the  runaway  inflationary 
trends  of  1969.  This  inflationary  spiral,  as 
ever>'one  agrees,  has  to  be  checked  in  or- 
der to  protect  fixed-income  groups,  the 
small  businessman,  the  average  working- 
man  and  those  who  are  forced  to  exist  on 
Social  Security  and  pensions. 

I  believe  the  Nixon  administration  is 
takinc  the  necessary  steps  to  break  down 
the  "inflation  psychology"  that  prevails 
across  the  Nation. 

However,  I  do  believe  we  need  an  in- 
terim program  directed  specifically  to 
helping  the  housing,  homebuilding,  and 
forest  product  oriented  industries  and 
the  communities  economically  depend- 
ent on  these  industries  through  this  In- 
flation-checking, transitional  period. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  housing  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  has  taken  the  brunt 
of  the  attack  against  inflation.  This  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  has  been  forced  to 
absorb  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
impact  of  stringent  fiscal  management 
policies.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
estimated  that  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try is  absorbing  60  to  70  percent  of  the 
Impact  of  tight  money.  And,  when  that 
mdu.stry  accounts  for  only  3  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product,  the  result  Is 
totally  unrealistic. 


Mr.  Ch«drman,  this  Nation  is  faced 
with  the  worst  housing  shortage  we  have 
experienced  since  the  years  immediately 
following  World  War  n.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  housing  starts  in  1969  will  total 
approximately  1.3  million  units.  Accord- 
ing to  the  timetable  established  by  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968,  we  should  be  constructing  at  least 
1.8  million  luilts  this  year. 

I  submit  that  efforts  to  control  infla- 
tion are  running  counter  to  our  commit- 
ment to  provide  every  American  with 
suitable  living  quarters,  especially  those 
families  in  the  low-income  category. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  downgrade 
the  priority  that  absolutely  must  be  given 
housing  In  our  total  economy.  The  result- 
ant effect  of  a  continuation  of  present 
policies  will  seriously  impair  or  financial- 
ly ruin  a  great  many  homebuUders,  lum- 
ber and  plywood  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors which  will,  in  the  final  analysis 
seriously  inhibit  the  capabilities  of  the 
entire  industry  to  respond  to  our  housing 
goals  when  the  present  tight  money  trend 
is  checked  and  hopefully  reversed. 

Everyone  must  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  current  problems.  While  I  do  not 
like  to  be  partisan  in  this  matter,  I  must 
say  that  the  same  Democratic  majority 
that  created  most  of  the  imnecessary 
Federal  spending  proposals  m  the  past 
are  screaming  the  loudest  today.  We  tried 
to  tell  you  then  that  "the  chickens  would 
come  home  to  roost."  You  cannot  spend, 
spend,  and  spend  and  expect  to  retain 
fiscal  responsibility. 

In  my  judgment,  we  must  see  that 
everyone  cuts  back  proportionately  in 
their  spending  habits  in  order  to  main- 
tain stabilized  prices.  A  new  set  of  prior- 
ities must  be  established.  But  housing 
should  not  be  required  to  assume  the 
grossly  disproportionate  share  of  the 
total  fiscal  and  inflation-checking 
burden. 

For  years  I  have  held  to  the  view  that 
we  must  cut  back  nonessential  spending 
in  order  to  permit  the  release  of  funds 
for  the  mortgage  market.  This  must  be 
synchronized  with  noninflationary  and 
orderly  economic  growth  policies  of  both 
public  and  private  sector  institutions. 

In  July  of  this  year,  I  worked  with  a 
select  housing  task  force  that  offered  cer- 
tain recommendations  to  relieve  the 
plight  of  the  housing  industry.  I  would 
like  to  present  to  my  colleagues  some  of 
our  findings  and  recommendations  be- 
cause I  believe  they  wUl  serve  as  a  guide 
to  Members  of  Congress  as  they  listen  to 
this  debate.  I  hope  it  will  influence  your 
voting  pattern  accordingly. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  working 
with  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and,  In  my  opinion,  genuine 
progress  is  being  made. 

The  recommendations  listed  are  short 
term  only.  We  must  commit  ourselves  to 
developing  methods  whereby  we  can  pro- 
vide a  steady,  continuing  flow  of  funds 
into  the  mortgage  market  so  that  the 
housing  sector  of  the  economy  Is  not 
forced  to  bear  the  burden  of  stringent 
monetary  policies. 

Following  are  some  of  the  task  force's 
recommendations : 

First,  extend  the  flexible  authority  to 
regulate  the  rates  of  Interest  paid  by  fi- 


nancial Institutions  on  time  and  savings 
deposits : 

Second,  increase  the  authority  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury;  and 

Third,  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  administer  reg- 
ulation Q. 

The  Senate  committee  has  stated : 

Our  national  housing  goals  rank  equally 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Full  Employment 
Act  and  should  not  be  abandoned  or  Ignored 
during  jjerlods  of  restrictive  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairmsin,  we  can 
provide  full  employment  and  meet  the 
goals  of  providing  adequate  housing  for 
all  Americans  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  curb  inflation. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  totally  unreal- 
istic and  unacceptable  to  expect  one  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  to  pay  the  price  of 
the  previous  administration's  flscal  mis- 
management. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  15091),  to  lower  interest  rates 
and  flght  inflation,  to  help  housing, 
small  business,  and  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 755,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  section  2  and  also 
section  3  of  the  bill,  commencing  on 
page  1,  and  down  to  the  end  of  page  2. 
That  is  two  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman,  does  the 
gentleman  mean  the  amendments  strik- 
ing out  sections  2  and  3  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  opposed  to  strik- 
ing out  the  provision  which  the  com- 
mittee had  stricken  out. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing for  a  separate  vote  on  the  striking 
out  of  section  2  and  section  3? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  flrst  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment:    Page   2.   strike   out   lines   2 
through   15. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  i  demanded  by  Mr.  Stephens) 
there  were — ayes  52,  noes  56. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 
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Mr    GERALD  R    FORD    Mr   Speaker, 

a  parllamentar>'  inquiry- 

The  SPEAKER  The  i^entleman  from 
Michigan  will  state  his  parliamentary 
Inquiry 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
is  this  rnllcall  vote  on  both  section  2 
and  section  3.  or  just  on  section  2? 

The  SPEAKER  The  roUcall  vote  is  on 
the  amendment  to  strike  out  section 
2  Section  3  '.vli;  come  later 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  thank  the 
Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Doorkerper  wUl 
close  the  doors,  the  Seri^eant  at  Arms  will 
notify  abst-nt  Members,  and  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The   question    was   taken:    and    there 
were — yea^     231      nays     172.     answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  29.  a.s  follows 
(Roll  No.  33 1 1 
YEAS— 231 

EUt.Ieman 

Plndley 

Fish 

FUber 

Flynt 


.■\bemethy 
Ada:r 

Anderv>n.  Ill 
Andrews. 
N  Dak 
.Arend.s    .     . 
Asiibrotij:^ 
AsplnaU 
Ayrpa 
Ban.-.i! 
B«;all.  Md 
B.?l(her 
Bell.  Calif 
Hf  nnett 
Berry 
Berts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Biilaad 
Bow 
Bra 

Brlnkley 
Bp.Lk 
Brx^imtleld 
Brotzman 
Bn  wn  Ohln 
Br  yhll!.  N  C 
Br-jv.^'.Ul.  Va 
Buchanan 
Burke  f-lii 
Buries,  n    Tex 
Burrmi.  V'^h 
Busn 
Button 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Caoell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederbert; 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Cunable 
Corbet t 
Cowijer 
i.'ramer 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va 
Davis.  Oa 
DavLs.  Wis 
Dellenback 
Deiiney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downlnt; 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  .Ala 
Edwards,  La 
Erlenbcrn 
Escb 


Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnshall 

Ml/e 

Mlzell 

MunaKan 

Ford.  Gerald  R   Mi>nt(tiimery 

Ftireman  Morse 

Fountain 

Frellnichuysen 

f-'rey 


Fuqua 

Galinanakls 

Gettvs 

Goldwater 

Goodllni? 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gudf 

Ha^an 

Hiilev 

Ilammer- 
schmldt 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Ha.stinifs 

He<  kler.  Mass 

Henderson 

Hutsan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa 

Jonas 

Jones.  N  C 

Keith 

Klni? 

Kleppe 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

LandKrebe 

Landrum 

Lanbfen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Llyyd 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDiinald. 

Mich 
McEweu 
McKneally 
McMillan 
MacCreKor 
.Vlahon 
Mallllard 
Maan 
Marsh 
Math:aa 
May 
Mavne 
Me.sklll 
Vllchel 


M.  Tton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nel;sen 

NIchtils 

O'Neal.  Ga 

Passman 

Pettis 

Plmle 

Poai;e 

Poll 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N  C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qute 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Rarick 

Rees 

RelU.  111. 

Rel.'el 

Rhodes 

Rle«!e 

Roberts 

Robison 

Ri>-;ers.  Fla 

Ri>th 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 
San-lman 

Satterfleld 

SaMor 

Schadeber;; 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sctiwensel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Srnlth.  N  Y 

Snyder 

Springer 

StafTord 

Stanton 

Stelh'er.  An/ 

StelKer.  Wis 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Tftlcott 

Taylor 

Teaenie.  Calif 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jant 

Watjijunner 

Wampler 

Warklns 

Watson 

Welcker 


Whalen 

Wilson.  Bf)b 

Wydler 

Whltehumt 

Wilson. 

Wylle 

Whitten 

Charles  H 

Wyman 

Wldnall 

Winn 

ZIon 

WljjKin.f 

Wnld 

Zwach 

Williams 

Wyatt 

NAYS- 172 

Adams 

Gallanher 

NU 

Afldabbo 

Garmatz 

Obey 

Albert 

Gavd.ia 

O  Hara 

Alexander 

Glalmo 

O  Konskl 

Anderson. 

Gibbons 

Olsen 

Call! 

Gilbert 

ONelU   .Mass 

.Anderson. 

Gonzalez 

Ottlnger 

Tenn 

Grav 

Patman 

Annunzlo 

Green.  Orfi? 

fatten 

A.shley 

Green.  Ph 

Pepper 

Barrett 

Grlfflths 

Perkins 

BevUl 

Halpem 

Phllbln 

Blat;i:l 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

Bln>;ham 

itanley 

Pike 

niauton 

Harrlmaon 

p. dell 

Blatnlk 

Hathaway 

Price.  Ill 

B<)i;i;s 

Hawkins 

Prvr>r.  Ark 

Hrademas 

Hays 

Pucln.skl 

Brasro 

Hechler   W   V 

a    Htiiidall 

lin:..ks 

Helstoskl 

Held.  NY. 

nriiwii   Calif 

HU-ka 

KfU.ss 

Brown.  Mich 

Hollfleld 

It«Kllno 

Burke.  Mass 

Howard 

Hc« 

Burll.s-.n.  Mo 

Hun.-ate 

Rollers.  Colo. 

Burti.ii   Calif 

Irhord 

RL>onev.  N  Y 

Byrne.  Pa 

Jacobs 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Carey 

Johnson.  Calif    Rosenthal 

Casey 

Jones.  Ala 

Rostenkowskl 

Celler 

Jones.  Tenn 

RivrMil 

Clark 

Kjirth 

Rvan 

Clay 

Kuatenmeler 

St  Germain 

Cmte 

ICa«-n 

St   Onge 

Corman 

Kee 

Scheuer 

Cnlver 

Kluczvnskl 

Shipley 

OMldurlo 

Koch 

Slack 

DunleU.  N  J. 

K  \  ros 

Smith.  Iowa 

de  la  Garza 

Long.  La. 

Staggers 

Delanev 

L"mr,  Md 

Stokes 

Dent 

L'lwensteln 

Straiten 

Dli;i,'s 

McCarthy 

Stubblefleld 

Dlnktell 

McFall 

Sullivan 

D  nohue 

Macdiiiald. 

Symington 

Driwdy 

Mas.s 

Teague.  Tex 

Dulskl 

.Madden 

Thompson.  N  .. 

Eckhardt 

.MatsunakTi 

Tiernan 

Edmondson 

Meeds 

Udall 

Ellben? 

Mehher 

Ullman 

Evans.  Colo. 

.Mlkva 

Van  Ik 

Farbsteln 

Miller.  Calif. 

Vl.;urUo 

Felghan 

MIIU 

Waldle 

Flood 

MInlsh 

Watts 

Fkiwers 

Mluk 

White 

Filey 

.\I..ll..han 

WoltT 

Ford. 

Mo<_)rhead 

WrUht 

William  D 

Mon-an 

Yates 

Fraser 

Murphy.  Ill 

Yatron 

Frtedel 

.Murphy.  NY 

Young 

Fulton.  Pa 

Niitcher 

Zablockl 

Pulton.  Tenn 

Nedzl 

ANSWERED     PRESENT'  — 1 

Hull 

NOT  VOTINO— 29 

Abbltt 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Moss 

Andrews,  Ala 

Fallon 

Pelly 

BolUnR 

Fil.srell 

Powell 

cahlU 

Hall 

Rivera 

Chlsholm 

Hanna 

SUk 

Conyers 

Hfbert 

Steed 

Cou^hllQ 

Klrwan 

Taft 

Cunningham 

Lipscomb 

Tunney 

Dawson 

.McCloskey 

Whalley 

Edwards,  Calif 

Martin 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk    annoimccd   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Martin  for.  with  Mr  Edwards  of  Cal- 
if'irnia  against 

Mr  Pelly  for,  with  Mr  Hanna  iigalnst 

Mr   Lipscomb  for.  with  Mr    Pallon  against. 

Mr.  Cunningham  for.  with  Mr  Tunney 
.\gainst. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr  Hubert  with  Mr  CahlU. 
Mr   Rivers  With  Mr   Hall 
Mr  3l8k  with  Mr  .McCloskey 
Mr.  Moss  with  .M."-    TafT 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr  Whalley 


December  17,  i!n;g 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama 
Mr  Paacell  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee 
Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr  Conyers 
Mr  Dawson  with  Mrs  Chlsholm 

Mr    BINGHAM,  Mr.  LONG  of  Man 
land.    Mr.    WALDIE,    and    Mr.    SLACK 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  -nav  " 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  on  which  a  .sepa- 
rate  vote  has    been   demanded 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  On  page  2.  beginning  on 
line    16.   strike   all   of   section   3. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision  'demanded  by  Mr.  Patman i  there 
were— ayes  162.  noes  115. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  t!,ere 
were — yeas  233.  nays  170.  answered 
•prescnf  1.  not  voting  29.  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  332 1 
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111. 


Abernethy 

Adjlr 

.\nderson 

.\ndrews. 
N  Dak 

.\rends 

.Ash  brook 

.Ashley 

.Vsplnall 

\  V  res 

Baring 

Beall.  Md. 

Heh'her 

Bell.  Calif. 

Bei.nett 

Bern' 

Betts 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Broom  tie  Id 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N  C 

Brovhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla 

Burles<,n.  Tex 

Burton,  Utah 

Bu.sh 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbcrg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
'"laticy 
Clausen. 
D  .n  H. 
Claws<jn,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
C>lmer 
enable 
C.jrbett 
Cowger 
'  'lamer 
Crane 
Danle!    Va 
Davis  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis 
Dellentjack 
Denney 
Dennis 


YEAS — 233 

Derwlnskl 

iJi*'.  me 

Dickinson 

Dom 

I>iwdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

K.sch 

Eshlcman 

Findlev 

KIsh 

Hiher 

Flvnt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

K(  .reman 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gettys 
G  'Idwater 
GcKKUlng 
Griffin 
Gross 
Gr  iver 
Gubser 
Glide 
Hassan 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hi  nan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarmau 
Kihnson.  Pa 
Jonas 
.'ones.  N.C. 
Keith 

Kln:< 

Kleppe 

Kuvkendall 

Kvl 

I..tndgrebe 

I  aiidrum 

1  ar.  -en 

lAtta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClcry 


McClure 
.McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneallv 
McMUlan 
MacGreaor 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Mathlas 
May 
Mavne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlnshall 
Mize 
Mlzell 
MonaL-an 
Montg'.merj- 
Moorhead 
Morse 
.Mortou 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Neal  Ga 
Passman 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Preyer.  N'  C 
Price.  Te.x. 
Piiroell 
Q'Pe 
Quillen 
Rallsbai:k 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Rela.  111. 
Relfel 
Rhode.-i 
HleJe 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rogers.  Fla 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
?>andnian 
Satterfleld 
Sayl.  r 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
SchneebcU 
Schwengel 


Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Sprln-'er 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelper,  Ariz. 

St<l>-'er.  WU. 

Stephens 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Barrett 
BcvUl 
Blai;^;! 
Btn.;ham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bradcruaa 
Brasco 
Brooks 

Brov.  u,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mlcb. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Bun  n.  Calif. 
Byrr.p.  Pa. 
Carev 
Clark 
Clav 

Cohelan 
Conte 
Cormun 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Dai.'.eis,  N.J. 
de  la  Garza 
Deiaiiey 
Dcut 

Diniell 

Doni/.'iue 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmv  :idson 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellbor- 

Eva:,;,.  Colo. 

Far!.\steln 

Felnhan 

Flood 

Flowers 

Folev 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledc'I 
Ful!   n  Pa. 
Fuiton,  Term. 
OaU;i  'her 
Gar.T.atz 


Abbltt 
Ar.drew-s.  Ala. 

Boiling 

Cah'.ll 

Ch:.',holm 

Convers 

Cou^hlln 

.Cunrungham 

Dawson 

Edwards,  Calif.  Martin 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  coughlln  for,  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Ten- 
;.>-■— ee  against. 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Edwarda  of 
Cai.iornla  against. 

Mr  Pelly  for.  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 

Mr  L:pscomb  for,  with  Mr.  Pallon  against. 

Mr  Cunningham  for,  with  Mr.  Tunney 
against. 


Stuckey 

Whalen 

Talcott 

Whltehurrt 

Taylor 

Whitten 

Teague,  Calif 

.     Wldnall 

Teague.  Tex 

Wiggins 

Thompson.  Oa.  WUUamfl 

Thomson,  Wis.   Wilson,  Bob 

Utt 

Winn 

Van  Deerlln 

Wold 

Vander  Jagt 

Wyatt 

Waggonner 

Wydler 

Wampler 

Wylle 

Watklns 

Wyman 

Watson 

Zlon 

Welcker 

Zwach 

NAYS— 170 

Gaydos 

Nix 

Olalmo 

Obey 

Gibbons 

O'Hara 

GUbert 

O  Konskl 

Gonzalez 

Olsen 

Gray 

O'NeUl,  Mash. 

Green,  Greg. 

Ottlnger 

Green,  Pa. 

Patman 

GrlfBths 

Patten 

Halpem 

Pepper 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Hanley 

PhUbln 

Hansen,  Wash.   Pike 

Harrington 

PodeU 

Hathaway 

Price,  m. 

Hawkins 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Hays 

Puclnskl 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Randall 

Helstoskl 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Hicks 

Reuss 

Hollfleld 

Rodlno 

Howard 

Roe 

Hun  gate 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ichord 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Jacobs 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Calif.  Rosenthal 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

Jones,  Tenn 

Roybal 

Karth 

Ryan 

Kastenmeler      St  Oennaln 

Kazen 

St.  Onge 

Kee 

Scheuer 

Kluczyn.ikl 

Shipley 

Koch 

Slack 

Kyros 

Staggers 

Leggett 

Stokes 

Long,  La. 

Stratton 

Long,  Md. 

Stubblefleld 

Lowensteln 

Sullivan 

McCarthy 

Symington 

McFaU 

Thompson,  N.J 

Macdonald, 

Tleman 

Mass. 

UdaU 

Madden 

Ullman 

Matsunaga 

Vanik 

Meeds 

Vlgorlto 

Melcher 

Waldle 

Mlkva 

Watts 

MUler.  Calif 

White 

MUls 

Wilson, 

MInlsh 

Charles  H. 

Mink 

Wolff 

MoUohan 

Wright 

Morgan 

Yates 

Murphy,  ni. 

Yatron 

Murphy,  N.Y.      Young 

Natcher 

Zablockl 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

VERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Hull 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Moss 

Fallon 

Pelly 

Fascell 

Powell 

Hall 

Rivers 

Hanna 

Slsk 

Hubert 

Steed 

Klrwan 

Taft 

Lipscomb 

Tunney 

McCloskey 

Whalley 

Until  further  notice: 


Mr.  Hubert  wltU  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    OrTERED    BY 
MR.    WIDNAIX 

Mr.  WTONALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  'WiDNALi,  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  15091  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  Instructions  to  report 
the  same  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with 
the  following  amendment:  Strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of: 

That  section  7  of  the  Act  of  September 
21,  1966  (Public  Law  89-587;  80  Stat.  823), 
Is  amended  to  read : 

"SiEC.  7.  Effective  March  22,  1971 — 
"(1)  So  much  of  section  19(J)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371(b))  as 
precedes  the  third  sentence  thereof  Is 
amended  to  read  as  it  would  without  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2(c)  of  this 
Act; 

"(2)  The  second  tind  third  sentences  of 
section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g)  )  are  amended 
to  read  as  they  would  without  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  3  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  The  last  three  sentences  of  section 
18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.   1828(g))    are  repealed;    and 

"(4)  Section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425b)   is  repealed." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  18(g)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g))  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "The  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  subsection  shall  also  apply 
to  nonlnsured  banks  in  any  State  If  (1)  the 
total  amount  of  time  and  savings  deposits 
held  In  all  such  banks  in  the  State,  plus 
the  total  amount  of  depwaslts,  shares,  and 
withdrawable  accounts  held  in  all  building 
and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  and  homestead 
associations  (Including  cooperative  banks)  In 
the  State  which  are  not  members  of  a  Fed- 
eral home  loon  bank.  Is  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  de- 
posits, shares,  and  withdrawable  accounts 
held  In  all  banks,  and  building  and  loan, 
savings  and  loan,  and  homestead  associations 
(Including  cooperative  banks)  In  the  State, 
and  (2)  there  does  not  exist  under  '^he  laws 
of  such  State  a  bank  supervisory  agency 
■with  authority  comparable  to  that  conferred 
by  this  subsection.  Including  specifically  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  rates  of  Interest  and 
dividends  paid  by  such  nonlnsured  banks 
on  time  and  savings  depKjsits,  or  If  such  agen- 
cy exists  It  has  not  Issued  regulations  in 
the  exercise  of  that  authority.  Such  author- 
ity shall  only  be  exercised  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  with  respect  to  such  nonlnsured 
banks  prior  to  July  31,  1970,  to  limit  the  rates 
of  In-teneat  or  dividends  which  such  banks 
jnay  pay  on  time  and  savings  deposits  to 


maximum  rates  not  lower  than  SVi  per  cen- 
tum per  annum.  'Whenever  It  shall  appear 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  any  nonln- 
sured bank  or  any  affiliate  thereof  is  en- 
gaged or  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
In  any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute 
or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  or  of  any  regulations  there- 
under, the  Board  of  Directors  may.  In  its  dis- 
cretion, bring  an  action  In  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  nonlnsured  bank 
or  affiliate  thereof  Is  located  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices,  to  enforce  compliance  with 
this  subsection  or  any  regulations  thereunder, 
or  for  a  combination  of  the  foregoing,  and 
such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such 
actions,  and,  upon  a  proper  showing,  an  In- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  appro- 
priate order  may  be  grateful  without  bond." 
(b)  Section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425b)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5B.  (a)  The  Boeird  may  from  time  to 
time,    after    consulting    with    the    Botird    of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Fleserve  System  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  prescribe  rules  gov- 
erning  the   payment   ajid    advertisement   of 
Interest  or  dividends  on  deposits,  shares,  or 
■withdrawable  accounts,  Including  limitations 
on  the  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  on  de- 
posits, shares,  or  ■wlthdra'wable  accounts  that 
may  be  paid  by  members,  other  than  thoee 
the  deposits  of  which  are  insured  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit  Insurance   Act,  by  institutions  which 
are  Insured  institutions  as  defined  In  section 
401(a)   of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  by 
nonmember  building  and  loan,  savings  and 
loan,   and   homestead   associations,   and   co- 
operative  banks.   The   Board   may   prescribe 
different  rate  limitations  for  different  classes 
of  dej>06its,  shares,  or  ■withdrawable  accounts, 
for  deposits,  shares,  or  withdrawable  accounts 
of  different  amounts  or  with  different  matu- 
rities or  subject   to  different  conditions  re- 
garding withdrawal  or  repayment,  according 
to  the  nature  or  location  of  such  members. 
Institutions,  or  nonmembers  or  their  deposi- 
tors,  shareholders  or   ■withdrawable  account 
holders,  or  according  to  such  other  reasonable 
bases  as   the  Board   may  deem  desirable  in 
the  public  interest.  The  authority  conferred 
by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  nonmem- 
ber building  and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  and 
homestead     associations,     and     cooperative 
banks  in  any  State  if   (1)   the  total  amount 
of    deposits,    shares,    and    withdrawable    ac- 
counts held  in  all  such  nonmember  associa- 
tions and  banks  In  the  State,  plus  the  total 
amount   of   time  and   savings  deposits  held 
In  all  banks  In  the  State  which  are  not  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, Is  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  deposits,  shares,  and 
withdrawable  accounts  held  In  all  banks,  and 
building    and    loan,   savings    and    loan,   and 
homestead  associations    (Including  coopera- 
tive banks)   in  the  State,  and  (2)  there  does 
not  exist  under  the  laws  of  such  State  a  bank 
supervisory     agency     with     authority     com- 
parable  to  that  conferred   by   the   first  two 
sentences  of  this  subsection.  Including  spe- 
cifically the  authority  to  regulate  the  rates  of 
Interest  and  dividends  paid  by  any  such  as- 
sociation or  bank  on  deposits,  shares,  or  with- 
drawable accounts,  or  If  such  agency  exists 
It  has  not  Issued  regulations  In  the  exercise 
of  that  authority.  Such  authority  shall  only 
be   exercised   by   the   Board   with   respect  to 
such  nonmember  associations  and  banks  prior 
to  July  31,  1970.  to  limit  the  rates  of  interest 
or  dl^vidends  which  such  associations  or  banks 
may  pay  on  deposits,  shares,  or  withdrawable 
accounts  to  maximum  rates  not  lower  than 
5V2  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pro- 
vided by  this  or  any  other  law,  any  institu- 
tion subject  to  this  section  which  violates  a 
rule  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  civil  penalties,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $100  fOT  each  violation,  aa 
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mAy  b«  preacribed  by  said  Board  by  rule  and 
sucb  rul«  may  provide  with  respect  to  any  or 
all  such  violations  that  each  day  on  which 
the  violation  con:inue«  shall  constitute  a 
s«p&rate  violation  The  Board  may  recover 
any  such  clvU  penalty  for  Ita  own  use. 
through  action  or  otherwise.  Including  re- 
covery thereof  In  any  other  action  or  pro- 
ceedlnf?  under  this  section  The  Board  may. 
at  any  ".ime  bef  ire  a.Kectlon  of  any  such 
penaity,  whether  before  or  after  the  brlniflng 
of  in  action  or  other  legal  proceeding,  the 
obtaining  of  any  judgment  ur  other  re- 
covery or  the  Lssuan.-e  jt  levy  of  any  execu- 
tion or  jther  legal  process  theref  »r  and  with 
or  without  consideration  compromise,  remit, 
or  m;t;g;ite  In  whole  or  in  part  any  such 
p)enalty  or  Any  such  recovery 

■  i  ci  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  "Jie  Board 
that  Any  norunember  institution  Is  engaged 
or  has  engaged  or  Is  ,ibout  to  engage  In  any 
acts  or  pra*-tice8  which  constitute  or  will 
coniiUtut«  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  of  .iny  regulations  thereunder, 
the  Board  may,  m  i:a  dlscrerlon,  bring  an 
action  In  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  JudlcUl  district  in  whu-h  the  principal 
office  of  the  Institution  Is  located  to  enjoin 
such  acts  or  practices,  to  en'orre  compliance 
with  this  section  or  any  regulations  there- 
under. '3r  for  a  combination  of  the  fore- 
going. a;jd-  such  courts  shall  have  Jurlsdlc- 
tloa  or  such  actions,  and  upon  a  pr')per 
showing,  an  Injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  appropriate  irder  may  be  granted  with- 
out bund 

■■'di  All  p.xpenses  .)f  the  Board  under  this 
section  shall  ae  ■  :i.s;dered  as  non.idministra- 
tive  experises  " 

Sec  J  Section  11 1 1 1  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loin  Bmlt  Ac:  i  12  U3C  1431(1m  is 
amended 

'  I  by  striking  out  *  1.000.000,000"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof    •M.OOO.OOO.OOO"; 

(2i  by  striking  ju:  the  last  sentence  there- 
of and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing Each  purchuse  of  obligations  by  the 
Secretarv  >f  the  Tre.i.sury  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  upon  terms  and  conditions  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trevsury  and  shall  bear  such  rate  of  Interest 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  takng  into  coaslderatlon  the  cuf- 
ren-,  iverage  market  yield  fur  the  month  pre- 
ceding t.Te  month  of  such  purchase  on  out- 
standing ma.-ketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  '.  and 

i3i  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  aj  folloiws 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  au- 
thority provided  m  this  subsection  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  alter- 
native means  cannot  effectively  be  emploved. 
to  permit  members  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  to  continue  to  supply  reasonable 
amounts  of  funds  to  the  mortgage  market 
whenever  the  ability  to  supply  such  funds  is 
substantially  Impaired  during  periods  of 
monetary  stringency  and  rapidly  rising  In- 
terest rates  and  that  any  funds  so  borrowed 
will  be  repaid  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  • 

Sec  4  111  Section  I9iai  of  the  Federtl 
Reserve  .■Vet  i  12  U3C  461 1  Is  amended  bv 
in-sertUig  after  the  word  •interest."  the  fol- 
lowing 'DO  determine  what  types  of  obliga- 
tions, whether  issued  dlrecUy  by  a  member 
bank  .>r  indirectly  by  an  affiliate  of  a  member 
bank  or  by  other  means,  shall  be  deemed 
a  deposit  for  the  purposes  .af  subsection  i  j  > ,  ' 
lb;  in  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  18 
(?)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  i  12 
use  1828igi  )  Is  ajnended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows The  Board  of  Dire<:tors  Is  authori/.ed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  to  define 
the  terms  tune  deposits'  and  savings  de- 
posits to  determine  wh.tt  shall  be  deemed  a 
payment  of  interest,  and  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  It  may  deem  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
to  prevent  evasions  thereof  '■ 


^ai  Section  I8ig)  of  .such  Act  Is  further 
amended  bv  inserting  after  the  fifth  sen- 
tence the  following  "The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  of  regulatlon.s  lahued  there- 
under shall  also  apply  in  the  dL-icretlon  >.! 
The  B'iard  of  Directors,  to  obligations  jther 
than  deposits  that  are  undertaken  by  insured 
nonmember  banks  or  their  affiliates  for  the 
purpose  of  i.btamuig  funds  to  be  u.sed  in  the 
^5anklng  b\i.sines.s  As  used  m  this  subsection. 
the  term  affiliate  has  the  san^e  meaning  as 
when  used  in  section  2i  tai  of  the  Banking  .\c' 
of  1933.  as  amended  (12  USC  221aibii 
except  that  the  term  member  bank  .  as  .-.sed 
m  such  section  2ibi.  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  an  insured  n<inmeniber  bank  " 

ici  The  hrst  sen'ence  of  sectinn  ISigi  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insuram-e  Act  i  12  USC 
18381  g)  I  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  di- 
vidends    after    interest 

SCO  5  Section  19ibl  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  I  12  U  S  C  461 1  Is  amended  by  .uld- 
mg  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  .us 
fwlluws  The  Board  may  however,  prescrioe 
any  reserve  ratio,  tiot  more  than  J2  per  -en- 
•um.  with  respect  to  any  indebtedness  of  a 
member  bank  'hat  arise.s  out  of  a  'ran.sactic  u 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  its  banking  busi- 
ne.ss  with  respect  to  either  funds  received 
or  credit  extende<l  by  such  bank  to  a  bank 
organized  under  the  law  of  a  foreign  count rv 
or  a  dependency  or  insular  possession  of  the 
United  Stales  " 

Mr  WIDNALL  during'  the  reading'. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ii.sk  uiianim()U.s  consent 
that  the  motion  to  recoiiunit  be  con- 
.sidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recc.rd 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  vea.s  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  193.  nays  206.  answered 
•piesenf— 1.  not  voting  33.  as  follows; 

(Roll  .Vo.  3331 

YE.MS — 193 

A'jernethy  chuinberlaln       Frellru-.huysen 

.\dalr  Clancv  Frey 

.Anderson.  Ill  Clausen.  Fulton.  Pa 

Andrews.  Don  H  f.uldwater 

.N   Dak  Clawson.  Del  CicHKlllni; 
Arends  Cleveland  Oro.ss 
.AshbriKik  Collier  Grover 
Ayres  Collins  Ciubser 
Barinu  Colmer  Gude 
Beall.  Md  Conable  Haley 
Belcher  Conte  Halpem 
Bell.  Calif  Corbett  Hammer- 
Berry  Cowyer  ..  hinidt 
Betts  Cramer  Hansen.  Idaho 
Bluster  Cmne  Harsha 
Blackburn  Daniel.  Va  Harvey 
B<w  Ua  vis.  Wis  MRstlnits 
Hntv  Dellenback  He.  kler.  .Mass 
Urock  Denney  H  .^an 
Bruomfleld  Deiuiis  Horlc^n 
Urutznian  Derwiuokl  Hcsmer 
Bri.wn.Mlrh  Devlne  Hunt 
Bn.wn  Ohio  ni(kin.s..n  Hutchinson 
Broyhlll.  NC  Dowdy  Jarinan 
BrovhlU.  Va  Dutuan  Johns..u   Pa 
Buchanan  D»ver  Jonas 
Burke.  Fla  Hdwurds.  Ala  Keith 
Burleson.  Tex  Erlenlxjrn  Kln^' 
Burton.  I'tah  ELsrh  Kleppe 
Bush  E.shleman  Kuykendall 
Button  Findley  Kyi 
Byrnes.  Wis  Fish  landerebe 
Camp  Klynt  I^nnen 
Carter  Ford.  Gerald  R    Lutta 
Cederberg  Foreman  Lujan 


Lukens 

McClury 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McEwen 
McKneally 
MacOregor 
Manila  rd 
Marsh 
Math  las 
May 
.Mayne 
Me.sklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnshall 
MUe 
Mlzell 

.Montgomery 
Morse 
Morton 
Mo.sher 
.Mvers 
Nel.sen 
O'KonskI 
Pas,sman 
Pettis 
PlrrUe 


.■\dains 

.Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

.\ndersiin. 

Calif 
.Anderson, 

Tenn. 
.Aiinunzlo 
AslUey 
.Aspiuall 
Barrett 
Bennett 
He  VI 11 
niat;.;l 
BlUktham 
Blanton 
Ulainik 

BoK't^S 

Hi. land 

Brademas 

Brasco 

lirlnkley 

Hrixiks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass 

Burllson.  .Mo 

Burton.  Calif 

Bvme.  Pa. 

Cabell 

•  'atTery 

Carey 

Casey 

Ceiler 

Chaiipell 

Clark 

Clav 

Cohelan 

CiTman 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels.  N  J 

Davis.  Ga. 

dc  la  Oarja 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dltiys 

Dln,;ell 

D.  inohue 

D,,rii 

Downing 

Dul.skl 

F  khardt 

Kdmondson 

Edwards.  La 

Eilber« 

Evans.  Colo 

Farnstein 

Felchan 

Fl&her 

Fl.H,d 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Pnedel 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Ftiq  ua 
Galltlanakls 


Poage 

PoH 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsbark 

Rarick 

Reld.  HI 

Held.  N  Y 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rle^le 

Rtiblson 

Holh 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

.Satterfleld 

Saylor 

.Schadeberi» 

Scherle 

-Schneebell 

lSchwen^;el 

Scott 

Se  bell  us 

•Sh  river 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

-Smith,  N  Y. 

Snyder 

-MAYS— 206 

OallaKher 

Clarmatz 

(iaydos 

Uettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Oret; 

Green.  I^ 

c.nffln 

Griffiths 

HHL,an 

Hainili<iii 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash 

Harrlmtton 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Herhler.  W  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

HUks 

Hulitleld 

Howard 

Hun^■ate 

I  chord 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones  .Ala 

Jones.  N  C 

Jones.  Teiui 

Karth 

Kastennieler 

Ka/en 

Kee 

Klurzvn.skl 

Koch 

Kyros 

I.andrum 

Le^i-ett 

Lonnon 

Lomt.  La 

Lunkt.  .Md 

I..jwensteln 

.McCarthy 

McFall 

Mardonald, 

Mass 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
.Matsunakta 
.Meeds 
.Melcher 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Calif 
Mills 
Mmish 
.Mink 
.Mollohan 
Mona>;an 
Moorhead 
Morttan 
.Murphy,  111 
.Murphy.  N  Y 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 


Sprlnvter 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Anz 

StelKer.  Wis 

Talcoit 

TeaKue.  Calif, 

Thompson,  Ga 

Thomson  wis 

Utt 

Vander  Ja-t 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Wats<in 

Welcker 

Whalen 

VVhUehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

WK'gins 

Williams 

WUstm,  Bi'b 

Winn 

Wold 

Wviltt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 
Wyman 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottln«cr 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbm 

Pukle 

Pike 

Podell 

Prever,  NO. 

Price.  Ill 

Pryor.  .Ark 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rees 

Heu.s.s 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Hoe 

Rouers.  Colo. 

Rollers.  Fla, 

Rooney,  N  Y. 

Roonev.  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rovbal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
St   On-e 
Schener 

Shiplev 

Slkes 
Slack 
Smith.  Iowa 

Slai-Lters 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubbletield 

.Stui  key 

.Sullivan 

.Symm  ;ton 

Taylor 

Thompson.  N  J, 

Tleman 

Udall 

iniinan 

V  an  Deerlin 

\'aiilk 

VU'orito 

Wanitonner 

Waldle 

Watts 

White 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
WrlKht 
Yates 
Yatron 
Youni: 
Zablockl 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 

Hull 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

Moss 
Pelly 
Pollock 
Powell 
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Fallon 
Pascell 
Hall 
Hanna 


Abbltl 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Boiling 

Cahlll 

Chlsholm 

Conyers 

Cougblln 

Cunningham 

Dawson 

Edwards.  Calif.  McMillan 

Evlns  Tenn         Martin 


Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 


Mink 

Mlzne 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosber 


Hebert 

Klrwan 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McCloskey 


Rivers 

Slsk 

Steed 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tunney 

Whalley 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Murphy.  111. 
Heckler,  Mass.    Mturphy,  N.Y. 


motion  to  recommit  was  re- 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

Hungate 

I  chord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'KonskI 

Olsen 


So  the 

jected.  o„..*»<.,x  w.„ 

The    Clerk    announced    the    following     johnson,  Calif .  O'Neal,  Ga. 

pairs' 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Coughlln  for.  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

.Mr  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr    Pelly  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  for,  with  Mr.  Fallon  against. 

Mr    Cunningham    for,    with    Mr.    Tunney 


against. 
Mr  Pollock  for,  with  Mr.  Pascell  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Hubert  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr  .Sisk  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  .Andrews  of  Alab.ima  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr  Steed  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

.Mr   Abbltt  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr;-.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr  Conyers  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr    McMillan  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr  Powell  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  MELCHER  and  Mr.  CELLER 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr  OKONSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
'nav"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  ab.ive  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert  • .  The  question  is  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

T.ic  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question   was   taken;    and  there 
were — yeas     260.    nays     136,    answered 
"pro.sent"  3,  not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  334] 
YEAS— 260 


.\ciams 

.^fld;lbbo 

Albert 

Alexuiider 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
.\spinaU 
Barrett 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Blajui 
Blester 
Bin -'ham 
Blanton 
Blamlk 
B.J  ■   s 
B..:.>nd 
Rradcinas 
Brasco 
Bnnkley 
Bro.  .ks 
Br  «iinneld 
Br  -xv.   Calif. 
Br.  -.hill.  Va 
Burke.  Ma.ss. 
Rc.rleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 


Caffery 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Ceiler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Davis.  Ga 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dl'jcs 
Dlntjell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Ec  khardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 


Fsch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Feli?han 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fvilton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oavdot 
Gettys 
Gl.ilmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pb. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 


Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ayres 
Baring 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berry 
Betts 

Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cramer 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 


O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

NAYS— 136 

Eshleman 
Findley 
Fish 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Foreman 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 

Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lloyd 
LuJan 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
McKneally 
MacGregor 
MaUUard 
Marsh 
Mathlas 
I<Iay 
Mayne 
Mesklll 


Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Y'oung 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 34 

PeUy 
Powell 


Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnshall 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Myers 

Pirnie 

Poff 

Price.  Tex. 

QuiUen 

Railsfcack 

RarlcK 

Reld.  Ill 

Rhodes 

Roblscn 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steljer,  Wis. 

Talcott 

Teague   .Calif. 

Wampler 

Watklns 

W'elcker 

Wldnall 

V.'liotlns 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wylle 

Zlon 


Collier 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 
Cowger  Hull 


Abbltt  Fallon 

Andrews,  Ala.  Pascell 

Boiling  Hall  Rivers 

Cahlll  Hanna  Rogers,  Colo. 

Chlsholm  Hubert  Slsk 

Conyers  Klrwan  Steed 

Coughlln  Lipscomb  Taft 

Cunningham  McCloskey  Tunney 

Dawson  McMillan  Utt 

Denney  Martin  Whalley 

Edwards,  Calif.  Moss  Yates 
Evlns,  Tenn. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Coughlln  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  Lipscomb  against. 

Mr,  Edwards  of  CalUornla  for,  with  Mr. 
Cunningham  against. 

Mr.  Yates  for,  with  Mr.  Denney  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr,  Hebert  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr,  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr,  Steed  with  Mr,  Utt. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  ■with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  E'vrlns  of  Tennessee  ■with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr,  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  COLLIER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  2577'  to  provide  additional  mortgage 
credit,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Patman  »  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  2577 

An  act  to  provide  additional  mortgage  credit, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerwa  ?n  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  September  21.  1966  i  Public 
Law  89-587;  80  Stat.  823).  is  amended  to 
read: 

"Sec.  7.  E.7ective  September  22,  1970 — 

"(1)  So  much  of  section  191  j)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  U  S.C.  371(b))  as  pre- 
cedes the  third  sentence  thereof  Is  amended 
to  read  as  It  would  without  the  amendment 
made  by  section  2(c)  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  use.  1828(g))  are  amended 
to  read  as  they  would  ■without  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  3  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  The  last  three  sentences  of  section 
18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S  C.  1828(g))    are  repealed;   and 

"(4)  Section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425b)  Is  repealed." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  18(g)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUo-wlng  new  sentences:  "The  author- 
ity conferred   by   this  cubsection   shall   also 
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apply  to  niinlnsured  banks  !n  8kny  State  if     n 
the   total   amount  of   time   and  savings   de- 
posits  held   in   all  sucb   bantu   In   the  State, 
plus  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  .shares,  and 
withdrawable   accounts  held   In   all   building 
and  loan,  savings  and   loan,  and   homestead 
associations    <  Including    cooperative    banlcsi 
m    the   State   which    are   not    members   of    a 
Federal    home    loan    bank.   Ls   more    than    20 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  de- 
posits,   shares,    and    withdrawable    accounts 
held    in    all    banlc^.   and    building   and    loan. 
savings  and  loan,  and  homestead  associations 
(Including  coopera: ive  banks j    in  the  State, 
and   (3i    there  does  not  exist  under  the  laws 
of    such    State    a    bank    lupervlsory    agenc? 
with  authority  comparable  to  that  conferred 
by  this  subsection,  including  specifically  the 
authority    to   regulate    the   rates   of   interest 
and  dividends  paid  by  such  nunlnsvired  banks 
on    time    and    .savings    deposits,    or    If    such 
agency  exists   it   has   not    Issued   regulations 
in  the  exercise  of   that  authority    Such  au- 
thority shall  only  be  exercised  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  with  respect  to  such  nonln.sured 
banks   prior   to   July   31.    1970.    to    limit    the 
rates    of    Interest    or    dividends    which    such 
banks  may  pay  on  time  and  savings  deposits 
to   maximum   rates   not    lower   than    5  m    per 
centum    per   ann'im     Whenever   It    shall   ap- 
pear to  trte  Board  of  Direct,  rs  that  any  non- 
InsUTed   bwnit  or  any   afflUate   thereof  Is  en- 
gaged or  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  :n 
any  acts   ir  practices  which  constitute  or  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
subsec'i'in     r  'if  any  regulations  •hereunder 
the  Board    if  Directors  may,  In  Its  discretion, 
bring  an  .ictlon  in  the  C'nlted  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district   in   which   *he 
principal    jfflce    of   the    nonlnsured    bank   or 
afflUate  thereof  is  Uicated  to  enjoin  such  acts 
or  practices,  to  enforce  compliance  with  this 
subsection    or    any    regulations    'hereunder, 
or  for  a  combination  of  the  foregoing,  and 
such   courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such 
ac'lons.  and.  upon  a  proper  showing,  an  in- 
junction,  restraining  order,   or  other  appro- 
priate order  may  be  granted  without  bond  " 
lb)    Section  5B  of  the  PeUeral   Home  Loan 
Bank    Act    (12   L'SC     1425b  i    Is   amended   to 
read  as  follows 

"Sec  5B  ai  The  Board  nxAV  from  time  to 
time,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  'he  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  'he  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  prescribe  rules  gov- 
erning the  payment  and  idver'lsement  if 
Interest  or  dlv.dends  on  deposits  shares,  or 
wlthdr;i*-in>-  iccounta.  Including  limitations 
on  the  rates  of  interest  t  dividends  on  de- 
posits, shares,  or  withdrawable  .iccounts 
that  may  be  paid  by  members,  other  than 
those  the  deposits  of  which  ire  insured  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  .\ct,  by  institutions 
which  are  insured  institutions  as  defined  in 
section  401(ai  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
and  by  nonmember  building  and  loan,  sav- 
ings and  loan,  md  homestead  associations, 
and  cooperative  banks  The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe different  rate  limitations  for  different 
clj-sses  of  deposit.s.  shares,  or  withdrawable 
accounts,  for  deposits,  shares,  or  withdraw- 
able accounts  of  different  amounts  or  with 
different  iiiaturrtes  or  subject  to  different 
conditions  regarding  withdrawal  or  repay- 
ment, according  t"  'he  nature  or  Wx-atlon  of 
such  members.  Institutions,  or  nonniembers 
or  their  depiosltors.  shareholders  or  with- 
drawable account  holders,  or  according  to 
such  iM,her  rea^mable  bases  as  the  Board 
may  deem  desirable  In  the  public  Interest. 
The  authority  conferred  by  this  subsectlun 
shall  apply  to  nonmemt>er  building  and  loan. 
3aviri,5s  and  loan,  and  homestead  ussocla- 
tlons,  .and  cooperative  banks  In  any  State  If 
( 1 1  the  total  amount  of  dep<jsits.  shares,  and 
withdrawable  accounts  held  in  all  such  non- 
member  associations  .ind  banks  In  the  .State, 
plus  the  total  amount  of  time  and  savings 
deposits  held  In  all  banks  m  the  State  which 


are  not  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  Is  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  .amount  of  such  deposits, 
shares,  and  withdrawable  accounts  held  In 
all  banks,  and  building  and  loan,  savings 
and  loan,  and  homestead  associations  (In- 
cluding cooperative  banks i  In  the  State,  and 
111  There  diie.s  not  exist  under  the  laws  of 
such  State  a  bank  supervisory  agency  with 
authority  comparable  to  that  conferred  by 
the  first  two  sentences  of  this  subsection, 
including  specifically  the  .luthorlty  to  regu- 
late the  rates  uf  interest  and  dividends  paid 
by  any  such  .t-ssoctatlon  or  bank  on  deposits, 
sharps,  or  withdrawable  accounts,  .ir  If  such 
agency  exists  It  has  not  Issued  rewjulatlons  In 
banks  prior  to  July  31.  1970.  to  limit  the  rates 
of  intere.st  or  dividends  which  such  associa- 
tions or  banks  may  pay  on  deposits,  shares,  or 
withdrawable  accounts  to  maximum  rates 
not  lower  than  5'j  per  centum  per  annum 
"(bi  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pro- 
vided by  this  or  any  other  law,  any  Institu- 
tion subject  to  this  section  wluch  violates  a 
rule  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  U)  such  civil  penalties,  which 
shall  not  exceed  .JlOO  for  each  violation,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  .said  Board  by  rule 
and  such  rule  may  provide  with  respect  to 
aiiy  or  all  such  violations  that  each  day  on 
which  the  violation  lonilnues  shall  consti- 
tute a  separate  vi.-latlon  The  Board  may 
recover  any  suih  i-lvll  penalty  for  Its  own  use. 
through  action  or  otiierwlse.  Including  re- 
covery thereof  in  any  other  a<-tlon  or  pro- 
ceeding under  this  se<tlon  The  Board  may, 
at  any  Ume  before  coUectlvin  of  any  such 
penalty,  whether  before  or  alter  the  bringing 
of  an  (ictlun  or  other  legal  pnx-eedlng,  the 
obtaining  of  any  judgment  or  other  recov- 
ery, or  the  Issuance  or  levy  of  any  execution 
or  other  legal  process  therefor,  and  with  or 
without  coiKsidenitloii.  rompronuse.  remit,  or 
mitigate  In  whole  or  Iti  part  any  such  pen- 
alty or  any  such  recovery 

"(c)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Board 
that  any  nonmember  institution  is  engaged 
or  has  engaged  "r  Is  about  to  t-ngage  In  any 
.icta  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  of  any  regulations  thereunder, 
the  Board  may,  in  its  discretion,  bring  an  ac- 
tion In  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  Institution  Is  Iocate<l  to  enj'ln 
such  acts  or  practices,  to  enforce  compliance 
with  this  section  or  any  regulations  there- 
under, or  for  a  combination  of  the  foregoing, 
and  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
such  actions,  and  upon  a  pmper  showing. 
in  Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other 
appropriate  order  may  be  granted  without 
bond 

Id)  All  expenses  of  the  Bf«rd  under  this 
section  shall  be  (xmsldered  as  nonadmlnls- 
tratlve  expenses  " 

Se>  i  Section  11(1)  of  the  Federal  Home 
L_.an  Bank  Act  (12  USC  1431(1)1  Is 
amende<l   - 

ill  by  striking  out  "II.IXXJ.IXKJ.OOO "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  there  of  "M.OOCOOO.CKK) ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  Uie  lat>t  .sentence  there- 
of and  inserting  in  lieu  'hereof  the  following 
"Each  purihase  of  obligations  by  the  Se<.'re- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  iinder  this  rubsectlon 
shall  be  upon  terms  .and  ix)ndltlons  its  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  shall  bear  such  rate  of  Interest  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  .Secretarv-  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  for  the  month 
preceding  the  month  of  such  purchase  on 
outs'-Anding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  .States  ".    uid 

(31  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows; 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  au- 
thurlty  provided  In  this  subsection  be  used 
by  'he  Secretary  n(  the  TI-eaBury,  when  al- 
ternative means  rannot  effectively  be  em- 
ployed, to  permit  members  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  to  continue  to  supply  rea«on- 


able  amounts  of  funds  to  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket whenever  the  ability  to  supply  sii,-h 
funds  Is  substantially  Impaired  during  -j^. 
rlods  of  monetary  stringency  and  rapitiiv 
rising  Interest  rates  and  that  any  funa.s  so 
borrowed  will  be  repaid  by  the  Home  L..an 
Bank  Board  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  " 

Sic  4  (a)  Section  ie(a)  of  the  Pe<l(>ral 
Resen-e  Act  (12  USC  461)  Is  amended  bv 
Inserting  after  the  word  "interest,"  the  fni'. 
lowing:  "to  determine  what  types  of  obli- 
gations, whether  issued  directly  by  a  mem- 
ber bank  or  Indirectly  by  an  affiliate  of  a 
member  bank  or  by  other  means,  .shall  he 
deemed  a  deposit  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section I J I .". 

ib)(l)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
18igi  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  use  1828(g)  I  Is  amended  to  read  a* 
follows:  "The  Board  of  Directors  Is  author- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  to 
define  the  terms  time  deposits'  and  savings 
ileposlts'.  to  determine  what  shall  be  ileemed 
a  payment  of  interest,  and  to  prescribe  >uch 
regulations  as  It  may  deem  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  to 
prevent  evasions  thereof  " 

1 2)  Section  18(g)  of  such  Act  Is  liuther 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  fifth  -en- 
tence  the  following  "TTie  provisions  v'.  this 
suhsectlon  and  of  regulations  Issued  here- 
under shall  al.so  apply,  in  the  discretion  of 
'fie  Board  of  Directors,  to  obligations  "ther 
than  deposits  that  are  undertaken  by  Insured 
nonmember  banks  or  their  affiliates  for  'he 
purpose  of  obtaining  funds  to  be  used  a  the 
banking  business  As  used  In  this  .■;;  :.isec- 
tlon,  the  term  affiliate'  has  the  same  rr.ean- 
Ing  as  when  used  In  section  2(bi  t  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933.  as  amended  (12  USC. 
221aibii.  except  that  the  term  'member 
bank',  as  used  in  such  ."^ectton  2(bi.  jhall 
he  deemed  to  refer  to  an  Insured  nonmem- 
ber bank." 

ic)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(b)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  i  12  U.S  C. 
lH28(t;)  I  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'or  div- 
idends '    .tfter   "Interest" 

.Sec  .S  Section  19ib)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  I  12  V  S  C  461 1  is  amended  by  .>dd- 
ing  at  'he  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows "The  Board  may.  however,  proscribe 
any  reserve  ratio  not  more  than  22  per  cen- 
tum, with  respect  to  any  Indebtedne.ss  of  a 
member  bank  that  arises  out  of  a  irans- 
ictlon  in  the  icdlnarv  covirse  of  tls  baiiklng 
business  with  respect  to  either  funds  re- 
ceived or  credit  extended  by  such  bank  to 
a  hank  organized  under  the  law  of  a  fnrelen 
country  or  a  dependency  or  Insular  posses- 
sion of  'he  United  Stats  " 

Sec  6  .Section  708(b)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  (50  use  2158(b))  Is  nmfnded 
by  striking  out  everything  after  "United 
states",  the  first  time  It  appears,  and  insert- 
ine  a  period  In  lieu  thereof 

Sex-  7  Section  708(f)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction  .Act    ISO  USC    2158(f))    Is  rep-'iled 

AMENDMrNT    OFTERTD    BY    MR.    P.^TMA.V 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofTrr  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  P.atman: 
Strike  out  .all  after  the  enacting  clau.se  -f 
the  hdll  S  2577.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  HR  15091.  .as  passed,  as 
follows : 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  EXISTING 
ACTS 

Section  1  So  much  of  section  7  of  the  Act 
of  September  21.  1966  (Public  Law  89  ."'97. 
12  USC.  461  note)  as  precedes  paragraph 
(1)    thereof  le  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Sec    7.  Effective  March  22,  1971." 

Sec  2  The  authority  conferred  by  section 
18(gi  of  the  Federal  I>eposlt  Insurance  Act 
I  12  use.  1828(gi  )  shall  also  apply  with  re- 
spect to  nonlnsured  banks  In  any  State  if  ( 1 1 
the  total  amount  of  time  and  savings  tle- 
pKMlts  held  In  all  such   banks  In  the  State. 
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plus  the  total   amount  of  deposits,  share*, 
and  withdrawable  accounts  held  In  all  build- 
ing and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  and  home- 
stead    associations     (Including     cooperative 
banks)   In  the  State  which  are  not  members 
of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank.  Is  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such 
deposits,  shares,  and  withdrawable  accounts 
held   in   all   banks,   and   building  and   loan, 
savings  and  loan,  and  homestead  associations 
(including      cooperative      banks)       In      the 
State,  and  (2)  there  does  not  exist  under  the 
laws  of  that  State  a  bank  supervisory  agency 
with    authority    comparable    to    that    con- 
ferred by  this  section.  Including  specifically 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  rates  of  Interest 
and  dividends  paid  by  nonlnsured  banks  on 
time    and    savings    deposits,    or    U    such    an 
agencv  exists  It  has  not  Issued  regulations  In 
ihe  exercise  of  that  authority.  The  authority 
conferred  by  section  18(g)  may  not  be  exer- 
cised with  resi)ect  to  nonlnsured  banks  after 
July  31.  1970.  and  may  only  be  exercised  to 
limit    the    rates    of    Interest    or    dividends 
which  those  banks  may  pay  on  time  and  sav- 
ing.s   deposits   to   maximum   rates   not  lower 
than  5>2   per  centum  per  annum.  Whenever 
it  .ippears  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  any 
n;>nlnsured   bank  or  any  afflUate   thereof  is 
en>;aged  or  has  engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage 
in  "liny  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or 
will  constitute  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  that  section  or  of  any  regulations  there- 
under,   the    Board    of   Directors    may,    in   Its 
discretion,    bnng   an    action    In    the   United 
Slates  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
in  which   the  principal  office  of  the  nonln- 
sured bank  or  affiliate  thereof  Is  located  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  this  .section  or  any  regulations 
thereunder,  or  for  a  combination  of  the  fore- 
going, .ind  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  such  actions,  and,  upon  a  proper  showing, 
an   injunction,    restrr.lnlng    order,    or   other 
appropriate  order   may   be  granted   without 
bc'iid. 

Sec.  3.  la)  The  authority  conferred  by  sec- 
tion 5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
1 12  U.S.e.  1425b )  shall  also  apply  with  respect 
to  nonmember  building  and  loan,  savings 
and  1  >an,  and  homestead  associations,  and 
cooperative  banlts  in  any  State  If  (1)  the  to- 
tal amount  of  deposits,  shares,  and  with- 
drawable accounts  held  In  all  such  non- 
member  a.ssoclatlons  and  banks  In  the  State, 
plu;  the  total  amount  of  time  and  savings 
deposits  held  In  all  banks  In  the  State  which 
are  not  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  is  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  deposits. 
shires,  and  withdrawable  accounts  held  In  all 
banks,  and  building  and  loan,  savings  and 
loan,  and  homestead  associations  (Including 
cooperative  banks)  in  the  State,  and  (2) 
there  does  not  exist  under  the  laws  of  that 
State  a  bank  supervisory  agency  with  au- 
thority comparable  to  that  conferred  by  the 
first  two  sentences  of  this  subsection.  Includ- 
ing specifically  the  authority  to  regulate  the 
riites  of  interest  and  dividends  paid  by  any 
such  association  or  bank  on  deposits,  shares, 
or  withdrawable  accounts,  of  If  such  an 
agency  exists  It  has  not  issued  regulations  In 
the  exercise  of  that  authority.  The  authority 
conferred  by  that  section  may  not  be  exer- 
cised with  respect  to  nonmember  associations 
•iid  banks  after  July  31,  1970,  and  may  only 
lie  exercised  to  limit  the  rates  of  Intereet  or 
uivldends  which  those  associations  or  banlcs 
may  pay  on  deposits,  shares,  or  withdrawable 
accounts  to  maximum  rates  not  lower  than 
5';a  per  centum  per  annum. 

lb)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
1  r  any  other  law,  any  Institution  subject  to 
this  section  which  violates  a  rule  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  section  and  section  5B 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  such  civil  penalties,  which  shall 
not  exceed  $100  for  each  violation,  as  way  be 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banlc 
B-Dard  by  rule.  Any  such  rule  may  provide 
with   respect   to   any   or   all   such   violations 


that  each  day  on  which  the  violation  con- 
tinues shall  constitute  a  separate  violation. 
The  Board  may  recover  any  such  civil  jienalty 
for  Its  own  use,  through  action  or  otherwise, 
Including  recovery  thereof  In  any  other  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  under  this  section.  The 
Board  may,  at  any  time  before  collection  of 
any  such  penalty,  whether  before  or  after 
the  bringing  of  an  action  or  other  legal 
proceeding,  the  obtaining  of  any  Judgment 
or  other  recovery,  or  the  issuance  or  levy  of 
any  execution  or  other  legal  process  therefor, 
and  with  or  without  consideration,  compro- 
mise, remit,  or  mitigate  In  whole  or  In  part 
any  such  penalty  or  and  such  recovery. 

(c)  Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Board  that 
any  nonmember  Institution  is  engaged  or  has 
engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts 
or  practices  which  constitute  or  wall  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  or  of  any  regulations  there- 
under, the  Board  may,  In  Its  discretion,  bring 
an  action  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  princi- 
pal office  of  the  Institution  Is  Iwjated  to  en- 
join such  acts  or  practices,  to  enlorce  com- 
pliance with  these  sections  or  any  regula- 
tions thereunder,  or  for  a  combination  of  the 
foregoing,  and  such  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  such  actions,  and,  upon  a  proper 
showing,  an  Injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  appropriate  order  may  be  granted  with- 
out bond. 

(d)  All  expenses  of  the  Board  under  this 
section  shall  be  considered  as  nonadmlnls- 
tratlve  expenses. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following : 

"Sec.  31.  (a)  The  purp>ose  of  this  section 
is  to  Improve  the  depth  and  liquidity  of  the 
secondary  home  mortgage  market. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  several  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  and  acting 
through  such  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
as  the  Board  may  deem  appropriate,  are  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise, to  purchase,  service,  sell,  or  otherwise 
deal  m  mortgages  which  are  origin.ited  by 
members  or  by  any  Institutions  whose  ac- 
counts or  deposits  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration." 

(b)  Section  11(h)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1431(h))  Is 
amended  (A)  by  Inserting  "(1)  pursuant 
to  section  31  of  this  Act,  (2)"  immediately 
before  "In  obligations  of  the  United  States,", 
(B)  by  inserting  "(3)"  immediately  before 
"In  obligations,  participations,",  and  iC)  by 
inserting  "(4)"  Immediately  before  "in  such 
securities". 

(c)  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1436)  Is  amended  (A) 
by  Inserting  "(1)  pursuant  to  section  31  of 
this  Act,  (2)"  Immediately  before  "In  di- 
rect obligations",  (B)  by  Inserting  "(3)" 
Immediately  before  "In  obligations,  partici- 
pations,", and  (C)  by  inserting  "(4)"  im- 
mediately before  "In  such  secvirltles". 

Sec,  5.  (a)  Effective  as  of  the  close  of  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  section  404  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "plus  any  creditor 
obligations  of  such  institution"  In  subsec- 
tion (b)(1),  and  the  amendment  made  by 
this  subdivision  (1)  shall  be  applicable  also 
to  any  then  unexpired  portion  of  any  then 
current  premium  year  under  subsection 
(b)(1). 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  creditor  obliga- 
tions" In  subsection    (b)(2). 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  Its  creditor  ob- 
ligations" m  subsection    (c). 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and  creditor  obliga- 
tions" each  place  it  appears  in  subsection 
(g).  The  condition  In  the  first  sentence  of 
that  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be  met 
as  of  the  close  of  December  31,  1969,  The 
words   "such   year"   In   that   sentence   shall 


be  deemed  to  Include  also  the  year  beginning 
January  1,  1970, 

(b)  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  is  authorized  by  regulation 
or  otherwise 

(1)  to  make  such  provisions  as  it  may 
deem  advisable  with  respect  to  the  order 
in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the  com- 
ponents of  a  pro  rata  share  of  Its  second- 
ary reserve  shall  be  applied  or  be  deemed 
to  have  been  applied  In  the  case  of  a  re- 
duction of  such  share  through  a  use  under 
the  second  sentence  of  section  404(e)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  or  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  404(g),  a  transfer  of  part 
of  such  share  under  the  third  sentence  of 
section  404(e) ,  or  otherwise. 

(2)  to  take  such  action,  including  with- 
out limitation  such  adjustments  and  refunds 
and  such  deferrals  of  premium  paj^ments 
and  other  payments,  as  It  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  Implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion or  other  legislation  amending  or  sup- 
plementing said  section  404. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  19(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  461)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "interest,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "to  determine  what  types  of  obliga- 
tions, whether  Issued  directly  by  a  member 
bank  or  Indirectly  by  an  affiliate  of  a  mem- 
ber bank  or  by  other  means,  shall  be  deemed 
a  def>oslt,". 

(b)(1)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g)  )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Board  of  Directors  is  au- 
thorized for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
to  define  the  term  'time  deposits'  and  'sav- 
ings deposits',  to  determine  what  shall  be 
deemed  a  payment  of  Interest,  and  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  .is  it  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  to  prevent  evasions  thereof." 

(2)  Section  18(g)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  fifth  sentence 
the  following:  "The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  of  regulations  i&sued  thereun- 
der shall  also  apply,  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  to  obligations  other 
than  deposits  that  are  undertaken  by  In- 
sured nonmember  banks  or  their  affiliates 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  to  be 
u;ed  in  the  banking  business  As  used  in  this 
Eutsection.  the  term  'affiliate'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  when  used  in  section  2(b)  of 
the  Banking  .\ct  of  1933.  as  amended  il2 
U.S.C.  221a(b)  ).  except  that  the  term  'mem- 
ber bank",  as  used  in  such  section  2(b), 
.=hai:  be  deemed  to  refer  to  an  insured  non- 
incu-i'Dcr  bank." 

ici  The  first  sentence  of  section  ia(g)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1823;g)i  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  divt- 
ticnJs"  after  "interest". 

Sec  7.  Section  19(b)  cf  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  461)  is  amended  by 
.tiding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  .sentence 
as  follows:  "The  Board  m.ay,  however,  pre- 
scribe any  reserve  ratio,  not  more  than  22 
p3r  centum,  with  respect  to  any  indebted- 
ness of  a  member  bank  that  arises»otti  of  a 
transaction  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its 
banking  business  with  respect  to  either  funds 
received  or  credit  extended  by  such  bank  to 
a  bank  organized  under  the  law  of  a  foreign 
country  or  a  dependency  or  insular  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  8.  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .Act  and 
ending  March  22.  1971.  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C  371)  is 
.'mended 

(1)  by  changing,  in  clause  (3)  of  the 
third  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph.  '"80" 
to  read  "90"  and  "twenty-five"  to  read  "thir- 
ty", and 

(2)  by  striking  In  the  first  sentence  of 
the  third  paragraph  the  comma  before  "shall" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or,  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  the  case  of 
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a  !ans[e  conatructlon  project  not  to  exceed 
5  years.". 

S«c.  9.  I  a)  The  following  provisions  of  the 
PedeTHl  Deposit  Insurance  Act  .ire  amended 
by  chanxltii?  »15.000'  each  place  it  appears 
therein,  to  read     »25.iXX)" 

(li  The  first  =ientence  of  section  3i  mi  i  12 
use    IBK^.rni  i 

(3)  The  flrst  sentence  of  secUon  7a)il2 
use    1817i  li  1 

(3(  The  !ast  sentence  of  section  11(a)  (12 
use.   1821 1  ai  I 

I  4)  The  flftli  sentence  of  section  11(1)   (12 

vac  i82iin  ) 

(b)  The  .imendmenta  made  by  this  section 
are  not  applicable  to  .-iny  claim  arising  out 
of  the  clo.sin?  of  a  bank  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10  (a»  The  following  provuions  of 
title  IV  of  the  National  Hou.slng  Act  are 
amended  by  changing  •■»15.000  •.  each  place 
It  appears  therein    to  read    ■»25.0O0": 

(1)  Section  401(bi    i  12  US  C    1724(  b)  ) 

(2)  Section  405(a)    ( 12  U  3  C    1728(a)). 
(b)  The  unendments  made  by  this  .section 

are  not  applicable  to  any  claim  .irlslng  out 
of  a  default,  .is  defined  in  section  401(d)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  where  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conservator,  receiver,  or  other 
legal  custodian  as  set  forth  in  that  section 
becomes  eff^e'Mve  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment !>t  this  Tot 

TITLE   II— AUTHORITY'   FOR   CREDIT 
CONTROL 
Sec.  201   Short  title 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Credit  Con- 
trol Act. 

Section.  202    Definitions    and    rules    of   con- 
struction 
(a)  The  definitions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion  set   forth   m    this  section  .ipplv   'o   the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

lb)  The  term  "Board"  refers  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reser^-e  System 
(CI  The  term  "organization  means  a  cor- 
poration, government  or  governmental  sub- 
division or  agency,  trust,  estate,  partnership, 
cooperative,   ir  association. 

d)    The   term     person"  means  a  natural 
person    c  an  o.-panlzatlon. 

>e)  The  'erm  "credit"  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer 
pavment  of  debt  or  to  incur  debt  and  defer 
Its  pavment. 

■  t)  The  term  "creditor"  refers  to  any  per- 
son who  e.xtenls.  or  arranges  for  the  exten- 
sion of,  credit,  whether  in  connection  with 
a  loan,  a  sale  of  property  or  services,  or 
otherwise 
The 


igi  The  te.-m  credit  sale"  refers  to  any 
sale  with  respect  to  which  credit  Is  extended 
or  arranged  tjv  the  seller  The  term  in-ludes 
any  contract  :n  the  form  of  a  bailment  or 
lease  if  the  bailee  or  lessee  contracts  to  pay 
as  compensation  for  use  a  sum  substantially 
equivalent  to  or  In  excess  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  property  and  services  Involved 
and  It  is  agreed  that  the  bailee  or  lessee  will 
become,  or  for  no  other  or  a  nominal  con- 
sideration has  the  option  to  become,  the 
owner  ofcthe  property  upon  full  compliance 
with  his  obligations  under  the  contract 

I  hi  The  terms  "extension  of  credit"  and 
"credit  "ransactlon "  Include  both  loans  and 
credit  sales. 

Ill  The  term  State  refers  to  any  State, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pvierto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States 

I J I  Any  reference  to  any  requirement  Im- 
posed under  this  title  of  any  provision 
thereof  incltides  reference  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  under  this  title  or  the  provi- 
sion thereof  :n  question. 
Sec    203    Regulations 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  regtilatlons  to 
carry  out  'he  purposes  of  this  ntle  These 
regulations  may  contain  such  classifications, 
differentiations,  or  other  provisions,  and  may 


ment  of  the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper 
to   effectuate   the   purptwes   of   this   title,   to 
prevent    circumvention    or    evasion    thereof, 
or  to  facilitate  compliance  therewith 
Sec    204    Determination  of  interest  charge 

Kxcept  a.s  otherwise  provided  bv  the  Board, 
the  amount  of  the  Interest  charge  In  con- 
nection with  any  credit  transaction  shall  be 
determined  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  as  'he  sum  of  all  charges  pavable  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  the  person  by  whom 
the  credit  is  extended  In  consideration  of 
the  extension  of  credit 

-Sec  206  Authority  for  Institution  of  credit 
controls 
■  ai  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  nf  preventing  or  controlling 
inflation  generated  by  the  extension  of  credit 
in  an  excessive  volume,  the  President  may 
authorize  the  Bt)ard  to  regulate  and  control 
any  or  all  extensions  of  credit 

(b)  The  Board  may.  in  administering  this 
.Act,  utilize  the  services  of  the  Federal  Re- 
•-erve  banks  and  any  other  agencies.  Federal 
iir  State,  which  are  available  and  appropriate. 
.Sec    206    Extent  of  control 

The  Board,  upon  being  authorized  by  the 
President  under  section  105  and  for  such 
period  of  time  as  he  may  determine,  may  by 
regulation 

'  1 1    require     transactions     or     persons     or 
classes  nf  either  to  be  registered  or  licensed. 
(2i    prescribe       appropriate       limitations, 
terms,    and    conditions    for   any    such    regis- 
tration or  license. 

(3)  provide  for  suspension  of  any  such 
reiglstratlon  or  license  for  violation  of  any 
provision  thereor  or  of  any  regulation,  rule, 
or  order  prescribed  under  this  Act 

(4)  prescribe  appropriate  requirements  as 
to  the  keeping  of  records  and  a.s  to  the  form, 
contents,  or  substantive  provisions  of  con- 
tracts. Hens,  or  any  relevant  documents 

1 5)  prohibit  solicitations  by  creditors 
which  would  encourage  envision  or  avoid- 
ance of  the  requirements  of  any  regulation, 
license,  or  registration  under  this  Act. 

i6i  prescribe  the  m.ixlmum  amount  of 
credit  which  may  tx?  extended  on.  or  in  con- 
nection with,  any  loan,  purchase,  ar  other 
extension  of  credit. 

i7i  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  Inter- 
est, maximum  maturity  minimum  periodic 
payment,  maximum  period  between  pay- 
ment*, and  any  other  specification  or  limi- 
tation of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
extension  of  credit 

1 8)  prescribe  the  methods  of  determining 
purchase  prices  or  market  values  or  other 
bases  for  compuung  permissible  extensions  of 
credit  'jr  required  downpavment 

(9)  prescribe  special  or  different  terms, 
conditions,  or  exemptions  with  resp)ect  to 
new  or  used  goods,  minimum  original  cash 
payments,  temporary  credits  which  are  mere- 
ly incidental  to  c.-ush  purchases,  payment  or 
deposits  usable  to  liquidate  credits,  .and  other 
adjustments  or  special  sltu.itlons. 
Sec     207     Reports 

Reports    concerning    the    kinds,    imounts, 
and     characteristics     of     any    extensions    of 
credit    subject    to    this    title,   or   concerning 
circumstances  related  to  such  extensions  of 
credit,  shall   be   flle<l   on  such   forms,  under 
oath   or   otherwise,   at   such    times   and   from 
time   to   time,    ind   by  such   persons,  .is   'he 
Bo.ird   may  prescribe  by   regulation  or  order 
IS  necessary  or  appropriate  for  enabling  the 
Board    to   perform   It^    functions    under   this 
title    The   Boiird  may  require  any  person   to 
furnish,   under  oath   or  otherwise,   complete 
information  relative  to  any  trans.ictlon  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  title  Including  the  pro- 
duction of  any  bo<jks  of  account,  contracts, 
letters,  or  other  papers,  in  connection  there- 
with in  the  custody  or  control  of  such  person 
Sec    208    Injunctions 

Whenever  it  .appears  tx)  the  Board  that  any 


violation  of  any  regulation  under  this  title 
It  may  in  its  discretion  bring  an  acuon  m' 
the  proper  district  court  of  the  United  Stiitei 
or  the  proper  United  States  court  of  any  ter- 
ritory or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurifsdic- 
Uon  of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin  such  ncu 
or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  shall  be  granted  without 
b<ind.  Upon  application  of  the  Board,  inv 
such  court  may  also  issue  mandatory  iniunc- 
tlons  commanding  any  person  to  comply 
with  any  regulation  of  the  Board  under  this 
title 

Sec   209    Civil  peaalUes 

.ai  For  each  willful  violation  of  any  regii- 
lation  under  this  title,  the  Board  may  assess 
up<3n  any  pers«jn  t^  whlcti  the  regulation 
applies,  and  upon  any  partner,  dlrect.or,  offl. 
cer.  or  employee  thereof  who  willfully  p.ir. 
tlcipates  in  the  violation,  a  civil  penalty  'lot 
exceeding  $1,000 

I  bi  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  per- 
son to  pay  any  penalty  .ussessed  under  this 
section,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  ti.ere  >: 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be 
brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Sec  210  Criminal  penalty 

Whoever   willfully   violates  anv  regulation 
under  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•  1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  \e,ir 
or  both, 

TTTLE    III— SMALL    BUSINESS 
.ADMINISTRATION  ACTTV'ITY 
Sec    .iOl     The  Small  Buslne.ss  Administra- 
tion shall  promptly  Increase  the  level  of  us 
nnanclng    functions    utilizing    the    business 
loan  and  Investment  fund  established  under 
.section    4ic)(l)(Bi    of    the   Small    Buslne.ss 
.Act    (15    use     633(CH1)(B)    by   $70.000  000 
above  the  level  prevailing  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act   In  the  event  that  insutfi- 
clent    appropriated    funds    are    available    to 
carry  out   the  provisions  of  this  section,  re- 
quest   for    the     necessary    funds    .shall    be 
promptly  made  by   the  Small   Buslne.ss  Ad- 
ministration and  cleared   by  .all  components 
of  the  executive  branch  having  any  functions 
with  respect  to  such  requests.  The  Small  Bu.s- 
iness   Administration   shall  submit   to  Con- 
K-ress  a  monthly  report  of  its  Implementation 
of  this  section 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  pa.ssed. 

The  title  wa.'i  amended  so  a.s  to  lead: 
"To  lower  interest  rates  and  fictht  in- 
flation, to  help  housing,  small  basiness, 
and  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  Hou.se  bill  'H.R.  15091 1  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 

S.  2377 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  cortsent  that  the  House  insist 
upon  Its  amendment  to  the  bill  ■  S  2577  ' 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate thereon. 

Tlie  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:   Messrs. 

PATMA^^.   LV^RRETT.  SfLLIVAN.   ReUSS.  WID- 

NALL,  Brock,  and  Stanton. 


FURTHER 


dnv  crL'Ttr^^"^',?"""  ^"'^  exceptions      person  has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or  Is  about  to 
•  or  any  class  of  transactions,  as  m  -he  Judg-       engage  In  any  acts  or  pracUces  constituting  a 
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A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.   Ar  ring  ton,   one   of   its   clerks,   an- 


nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  13111.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
(or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  131111  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Cotton,,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
BoGGS.  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  relevant  extraneous 
matter  on  the  bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1075, 
NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POL- 
ICY ACT  OF  1969 
Mr.  DINGELL  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  'S.  1075  >  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  environment;  to  authorize. 
studies.  sur\eys.  and  research  relating 
to  ecological  systems,  natural  resources, 
and  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment; and  to  establish  a  Board  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  Advisers: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-765)  ■ 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
.iniendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
10751.  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment:  to  authorize  studies,  surveys, 
;ind  research  relating  to  ecological  systems, 
natural  resources,  and  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment;  and  to  establish  a 
Board  of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
:ime!ulment  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969". 

PCTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To 
declare  a  national  policy  which  will  encour- 
■:se  productive  and  enjoyable  harmony  be- 
tween man  and  his  environment;  to  promote 
efforts  which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  dam- 
age to  the  environment  and  biosphere  and 
.stimulate  the  health  and  welfare  of  man;  to 
enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecological 
systems  nnd  natural  resources  Important  to 
the  Nation;  and  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 


TITLE   I 

DECLARATION      OF      NATIONAL       ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing 
the  profound  Impact  of  man's  activity  on  the 
interrelations  of  all  components  of  the  natu- 
ral environment,  particularly  the  profound 
influences  of  population  growth,  high-density 
urbanization.  Industrial  expansion,  resource 
exploitation,  and  new  and  expanding  tech- 
nological advances  and  recognizing  further 
the  critical  importance  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  environmental  quality  to  the 
overall  welfare  and  development  of  man,  de- 
clares that  It  Is  the  continuing  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  In  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other  con- 
cerned public  and  private  organizations,  to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures,  In- 
cluding financial  and  technical  assistance. 
In  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  maintain 
conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  In  pr(xluctlve  harmony,  and  fulfill  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  In  this  Act,  it  Is  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  Improve  and  coordinate  Federal 
plans,  functions,  programs,  and  resources  to 
the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

(1)  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each  gen- 
eration as  trustee  of  the  environment  for 
succeeding  generations; 

(2)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health- 
ful, productive,  and  esthetlcally  and  cultural- 
ly pleasing  surroundings; 

(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada- 
tion, risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  unde- 
sirable and  unintended  consequences; 

(4)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an  environ- 
ment which  supports  diversity  and  variety  of 
Individual  choice; 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life's  amenities;  and 

(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re- 
sources and  approach  the  maximum  attain- 
able recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

(c)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each  per- 
son should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment 
and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment. 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible:  (11 
the  policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  interpreted  and 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
set  forth  In  this  Act,  and  (2)  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall — 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary 
approach  which  will  Insure  the  integrated 
use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and 
the  environmental  design  arts  In  planning 
and  In  decisionmaking  which  may  have  an 
Impact  on  man's  environment; 

(B)  Identify  and  develop  methods  and 
procedures.  In  consultation  with  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  established  by 
title  n  of  this  Act,  which  will  Insure  that 
presently  unquantlfled  environmental  amen- 
ities and  values  may  be  given  appropriate 
consideration  in  decisionmaking  along  with 
economic  and  technical  considerations; 

(C)  include  In  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  de- 
tailed statement  by  the  responsible  official 
on — 

(1)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 


(11)  any  adverse  environmental  eflecta 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented, 

(lU)    alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 
(Iv)   the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term    uses    of    man's    environment   and    the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

( v )  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement,  the 
responsible  Federal  official  shall  consult 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law 
or  special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  en- 
vironmental impact  involved.  Copies  of  such 
statement  and  the  comments  and  views  of 
the ,  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  which  are  authorized  to  develop 
and  enforce  environmental  standards,  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  President,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  to 
the  public  as  provided  by  section  552  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  shall  accompany 
the  proposal  through  the  existing  agency  re- 
view processes; 

(D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropri- 
ate alternatives  to  recommended  courses  of 
action  m  any  proposal  which  involves  unre- 
solved conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  available  resources; 

(El  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and,  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  sup- 
port to  Initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs 
designed  to  maximize  International  coopera- 
tion in  anticipating  and  preventing  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  mankind's  world  environ- 
ment; 

(Fi  make  available  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  institutions,  and  individuals, 
advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  environment; 

(Gi  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  infor- 
mation in  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects;   and 

(Hi  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  established  by  title  IX  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  103.  .'Ml  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  review  their  present  statutory 
authority,  administrative  regulations,  and 
current  jsolicies  and  procedures  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  there  are  any 
deficiencies  or  inconsistencies  therein  which 
prohibit  full  compliance  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  propose 
to  the  President  not  later  than  July  1.  1971, 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
their  authority  and  policies  into  conformity 
with  the  intent,  purposes,  and  procedures  set 
forth  in  this  .'^ct. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  in  Section  102  or  103 
shall  in  any  way  aflect  the  specific  statutory 
obligations"  of  any  Federal  agency  ( 1 1  to 
comply  with  criteria  or  standards  of  environ- 
mental quahty,  ( 2  i  to  coordinate  or  consult 
with  anv  other  Federal  or  State  agency,  or 
(3)  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  contingent 
upon  the  recommendations  or  certification  of 
any  other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

Sec.  105.  The  policies  and  goals  set  forth 
In  this  Act  are  supplementary  to  those  set 
forth  in  existing  authorizations  of  Federal 
agencies. 

TITLE  II 

COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALnY 

Sec.  201.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  beginning  July  1.  1970, 
an  Environmental  Quality  Report  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "report")  which  shall 
set  forth  ( 1 )  the  status  and  condition  of  the 
major  natural,  manmade.  or  altered  environ- 
mental classes  of  the  NaUon.  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic,  including 
marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh  water,  and  the 
terrestrial  environment,  including,  but  not 
limited    to,    the    forest,    dryland,    wetland. 
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r»ng«.  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  envlron- 
in«nt.  (3)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in 
the  quality,  oianageatent  and  utilization  of 
such  environmenta  and  the  effects  of  thoee 
trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation:  i3i  the  adequacy 
of  available  natural  reeourcee  for  rulflllln«[ 
human  and  economic  requirements  of  the 
Nation  In  the  light  of  expected  population 
preasures:  1 4 1  a  review  of  the  programs  and 
activities  ,  Including  regulatory  activities)  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State  and  local 
govemmenw.  and  nongovernmental  enUtlee 
or  Individuals,  with  particular  reference  to 
their  effect  on  the  environment  and  on  the 
conservauon.  development,  and  utilization  of 
natural  resources;  and  (5i  a  prosrram  for 
remedying  the  deficiencies  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  activities,  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  legislation 

Sec    202     There   U   created    in    the   Execu- 
tive   Office    of    the    President    a    Council    on 
Environmental  Quality   i  hereinafter  referred 
to   as  the     Council'  )     The  Council  shall   be 
composed    nf    three    members    who    shall    be 
appointed   by    the   President   to   serve   at   his 
pleasure,  oy  and  with  'he  advice  aijd  consent 
of  the  Senate    The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  serve 
as  Chalrmaai    Each  member  shall  be  a  person 
who,  as    I  •result  of  his  training,  experience, 
and  »ttalnni«nt8    is  exceptionally  well  quali- 
fied :o  aJialyze    ind  Interpret  environmental 
trends  /md  information  of  all  kinds:   to  ,ip- 
pralse   programs   and    .tctlviues   of    the   Fed- 
enU  Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  set 
forth   in  title  I  of  this  Act     to  be  conscious 
of  and  responsive  to  the  sclentUlc    economic, 
social,   esthetic,   and  cultural   needs  and   In- 
terests of  the  Nation,  and  to  formulate  and 
rrcommrnd  national  policies  tn  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment- 
Sec,   203    The   Council   may   employ   such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act   In  ad- 
dition, the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such   experts   ind  consult- 
ants  as   may   be   necessary   tor   The  carrying 
out  of   Its   fimctlons  under   this  Act.   In   ac- 
codance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  i  but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof  i 

Sec  204  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  CouncU- 

(1)  to  assist  and  .^dvise  the  President  In 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Report  required  by  section  201; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  aiithorita' ive  in- 
formation concerning  the  conditions  and 
Tf-nai  :n  rhe  qualify  r.f  the  environment 
both  f-urrent  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and 
Interpret  such  information  for  the  purpose 
ijf  iiet«Tm:n!ng  ■  hether  meh  conditions  and 
trends  are  Interfering,  or  are  likely  to  Inter- 
ftro.  wl'h  rhe  achievement  uf  the  policy  set. 
forth  In  title  I  of  this  Act.  and  to  compile 
and  submit  to  the  President  studies  relating 
to  such  conditions  ind  '.rends; 

I  3)  to  review  and  appraise  the  various  pro- 
grams and  activities  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  In 
rule  I  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  are  contributing  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  policy,  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  with  respec  thereto; 

i4t  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  policies  to  foster  and  pro- 
mo'e  the  improvem-^nt  of  environmental 
quality  to  meet  the  conservation,  social, 
economic,  health,  and  other  requirements 
and  goals  uf  the  Nation, 

I  5)  to  conduct  Investigations,  studies,  sur- 
veys, research,  and  analyses  relating  to  eco- 
logical  systems   and   environmental   quality. 

(6)  to  document  and  define  changes  In 
the  natural  environment,  including  the 
plant  and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumu- 
late necessary  data  and  other  Information 
for  a  continuing  analysts  of   these  change.s 


or    trends    and    an    Interpretation    of    their 
underlying  causes; 

(7)  to  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
environment;  and 

I  8)  to  make  and  fumlah  such  8tudl««.  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation  at 
the  President  may  request 

.Srr  205  In  exercising  Its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Council  shall — 
1  I  1  consult  with  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  estab- 
lished by  ExecTitlve  Order  numbered  11472, 
dated  May  29.  1969.  and  with  such  represent- 
atives of  science.  Industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
conservation  i.rganlzallorLs.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  KToups.  as  It  deems 
advisable;   and 

1 2)  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  services  facilities,  and  Information  (In- 
cluding statistical  information  i  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
individuals,  in  i-rder  that  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  expense  may  be  avoided,  thus  assur- 
ing that  the  Council's  activities  will  not 
unnecessarily  'overlap  or  conflict  with  similar 
iUJtlvltles  authorized  by  law  and  performed 
bv  established  .igencles 

Sec  20fi  .Members  of  the  Council  shall 
Nerve  full  time  and  'he  Chairman  of  the 
Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
Pav  Rates  I  5  U  S  C  5313i  Tlie  other  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  compen.sated  at  'he 
rate  provided  for  Level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  Pay  Rates  i5  USC   5315) 

Src  207  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  »300.000  for  fiscal  vear  1970. 
$700,000  for  nscal  year  1971,  and  $1,000,000 
for  eacli  (Iscal  year  thereafter 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  ot  the  Hi:  u.se  to  the 
'I'.le  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  .same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  In.serted  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  title  of  the  bill.  In- 
sert the  following  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
national  policy  for  the  environment,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  ' 

And  the  House  ngree  to  the  same 
Edward  A  Garmatz. 
John  D  Din'gell. 
Waynf    N     .Aspinall. 
w  s  m.aii,liar0. 
John  P  Satlor 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  tne  House. 
Henry    M     Jackson. 

FR.vNK  CfHRCH. 

Gaylord  Nelso.v, 
Gordon  .Allutt. 
Le.v  B   Jordan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

SflTATTMENT 

Tlie  managers  c.i  the  p.irt  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  iS  107fi  to  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  for  the  environment, 
to  authorize  studies,  surveys,  and  research 
relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment: and  U)  establish  a  Board  of  En- 
vironmental Qu.Ulty  Advl.sers.  submit  the 
following  st.itemer.t  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  nctlun  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees ana  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Semite 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
a  substitute  lUnendment  The  committee  of 
conference  h<is  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  Hou.se  amend- 
ment Except  for  technical  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  statement 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  :ind  the  Mibstltute  agreed  to  In 
ccjnference 


PROVISIONS  or  THK  COWITRBNCI  StTBSTrrtlTE 

First  section  and  section  2 
Section  1  of  the  8«nate  bill  provided  -.hat 
the  bin  may  be  cited  as  the  '  Natlon.ti  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1968".  Section  2 
of  the  Senate  bill  contained  a  statement  nf 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  There  were  no  simi- 
lar  provisions  In  the  House  amendment  The 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  Sen- 
ate bin  with  respect  to  these  two  secthjt-.s 

Tiru:  I  —NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  PO]  :.  y 

Section  101 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  recognition  by 
Congress  of  i  1 )  the  critical  dependency  oi 
man  on  his  environment.  i2)  the  profound 
influences  which  the  factors  of  contemporarv 
life  have  had  and  will  have  on  the  envir  .u- 
ment.  and  i3)  certain  specified  goals  in  the 
management  of  the  environment  whlcli  the 
Federal  Oovernment  should,  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy,  attain  by  use  of  all  pos^ble 
means,  consistent  with  other  essential  con- 
siderations of  national  policy  The  Hou.se 
amendment  iln  the  first  section  thereof) 
contained  a  general  statement  of  national 
environmental  policy,  but  did  not  inciude 
specified  policy  goals.  The  first  section  of 
the  House  amendment  also  stated  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  achieve  the  pen- 
eral  [lollcy  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
1  ■)CBl  governments  and  certain  specified  i>ub- 
!ic  and  private  organizations  and  that  ft- 
tianclal  and  technical  assistance  shotilii  i.e 
amont;  the  means  and  measures  used  iiv  -j-.e 
Federal  Oovernment  to  achieve  the  p  I;,  v 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  '.an. 
i?uage  of  the  House  amendment  Is  subbt.m- 
tlally  retained  In  section  101(a)  of  the  con- 
ference Kub.stltute;  tJie  language  settlnc  :  rrh 
the  specified  organizations  with  whlcli  the 
Oovernment  should  cooperate  was  dri  pped 
In  f.ivor  of  "other  concerned  public  ana  ;  ri- 
vate  agencies  ' 

The  national  goals  of  environmental  p^i!:cy 
specified  In  the  Senate  bill  are  set  lor-  :  :a 
section  101(b)  of  the  conference  subs:.'  re. 
Section  101  (CI  of  the  conference  .si.ijti- 
tute  .states  that  "Congress  recognize.';  -iiat 
each  person  should  enjoy  a  healthfui  e:ivl. 
roument  and  that  each  person  has  a  ro-p-jn- 
sibliity  to  contribute  to  the  preservat:  .a  ,  nd 
enhancement  of  the  environment  '  The  :  :i- 
guage  ot  the  conference  substitute  reft< .  ^  a 
compromise  by  the  conferees  with  r.-  itot 
to  a  provision  m  the  Senate  bill  (but  \v;.;ch 
was  not  in  the  House  .imendmcnt  i  v  ;ch 
stated  that  the  Congress  recognizes  •, hat 
'  e.-.ch  person  has  a  fundamental  and  l:i,i:. tri- 
able right  to  a  liealthfiU  environment 
The  compromise  language  was  adopt >■(:  be- 
cause of  doubt  <;n  the  part  of  the  iiouse 
conferees  with  respect  to  the  legal  scope  of 
the  orlijlniil  Senate  provision. 

Section  102 

This  section  of  the  conference  substitite 
Is  based  on  secuon  102  of  the  Senate  ui. 
There  was  no  (X)mparable  provision  ::;  .le 
Hou.se  amendment.  Under  the  conference 
substitute,  the  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  il) 
the  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  pol:c;es 
be  -idmiaistered  la  accordance  with  the  p  .;- 
cie;.  .^ot  forth  in  the  bill;  and  (2)  all  Federal 
agencies  shall — 

(Ai  utilize  a  systematic.  Interdl.sciplm  iry 
approach  to  insure  integrated  Ui>e  ol  the  -ci- 
ences  and  arts  m  any  official  plannlni:  ,r 
decision-making  which  may  have  an  Imp  ct 
on  the  environment, 

(B)  in  consultation  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  identify  and  dev"'. "p 
melhotls  and  procedures  to  insure  that  :i- 
quantlhed  environmental  amenities  vm:.  "e 
considered  In  the  agency  decision  mas;:;,;; 
process,  along  with  economic  and  technical 
considerations; 

|C|  Include  in  every  recommendation  -r 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  or  ■:.<.-[ 
major  Federal  actions  a  detailed  siatenieat 
by    the   responsible   official   on   the   environ- 
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menial  Impact  of  the  proposed  action,  any 
adverse  environmental  effects  which  can  not 
M  avoided  should  the  proposal  be  adopted, 
aiiematlvea  to  the  proposed  action,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  short-term  uses  of 
the  environment  and  the  maintenance  and 
enUiincement  of  long-term  productivity,  and 
^nv  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commlt- 
nents  of  resources  which  would  be  Involved 
,  under  i*'e  conference  substitute,  the  re- 
nsible  Federal  official,  prior  to  making  any 
shall  consult  with 


spo 


tuch  detailed  statement 

and   obtain    the    comments    of    any   Federal 
aeencv  having  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special 
expertise  with  respect  to  any  environmental 
imp.itt     involved     and     the     comments     of 
any    such    agency,   together    with   the   com- 
ments    and     views     of     appropriate     State 
and  local  agencies  shall^thereafter  be  made 
available  to   the  President,   the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  the  public  under 
the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  pro- 
po!-al  through  the  subsequent  review  process. 
Tlic  conferees  do  not  Intend  that  the  requlre- 
nicu:^  lor  comment  by  other  agencies  should 
unreasonably   delay   the   processing   of   Fed- 
eral proposals  and  anticipate  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  promptly  prepare  and  establish  by 
executive  order  a  list  of  those  agencies  which 
have     Jurisdiction    by   law"   or   •'special   ex- 
pertise"   In    various   environmental   matters. 
With  regard  to  State  and  local  agencies.  It 
is  not   the   Intention   of  the   conferees  that 
those  local  agencies  with  only  a  remote  In- 
terest and  which  are  not  primarily  responsi- 
ble   for    development    and    enforcement    of 
environmental    standards   be   Included.   The 
cjiilerees  believe  that  In  most  cases  the  re- 
quirement for  State  and  local  review  may  be 
satisfied  by  notice  of  proposed  action  In  the 
Federal   Register    and   by   providing   supple- 
nifutary    information    upon    request   of   the 
State  and  local  agencies.  To  prevent  undue 
delay  in  the  processing  of  Federal  proposals. 
the  conferees  recommend  that  the  President 
establish   a   time   limitation   for  the  receipt 
of  comments  from  Federal.  State,  and  local 
atencies  similar  to  the  90-day  review  period 
presently  established  for  comment  upon  cer- 
'i.u  Federal  propo.'^al.s,) ; 

(Di  study,  develop,  and  describe  appro- 
priate alternatives  to  recommend  courses 
of  action  in  any  proposal  which  Involves 
luiresolved  conflict*  concerning  alternative 
uses  of  available  resources; 

(El  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long 
rmge  character  of  environmental  problems 
and,  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  lend  support  to  pro- 
grams and  other  ventures  designed  to  maxl- 
laize  international  cooperation  In  anticipat- 
ing and  preventing  a  decline  In  the  world  en- 
vironment: 

iFi  make  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  Individuals  and  organizations 
advice  and  Information  useful  in  restoring, 
maintaining  and  enchanclng  the  quality  of 
I'le  environment; 

(Gi  initiate  and  utilize  ecologlcaj  Infor- 
;;iatlon  In  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented   projects;    and 

(H)  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

.\s  noted  above,  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  phrase  "to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible"  applies  with  respect  to  those 
actions  which  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects to  be  done  under  both  clavises  (1)  and 
(21  of  section  102  (In  the  Senate  bill,  the 
phrase  applied  only  to  the  directive  In  clause 
1 1 )  I  In  accepting  this  change  to  section  102 
(and  .ilso  to  the  provisions  of  section  103). 
the  House  conferees  agreed  to  delete  section  9 
of  the  House  amendment  from  the  conference 
.substitute.  Section  9  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  "nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in- 
crease, decrease  or  change  any  responsibility 
or  authority  of  any  Federal  officials  or  agency 
created  by  other  provision  of  law."  In  reced- 
ing from  this  House  provision  In  favor  of  the 


less  restrictive  provision  "to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible",  the  House  conferees  are   of 
the  view  that  the  new  language  does  not  In 
any  way  limit  the  Oongreaslonal  authoriza- 
tion and  directive  to  all  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  set  out  In  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (H)  of  clause  (2)  of  section  102. 
The  purpose  of  the  new  language  Is  to  make 
it  clear  that  each  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  comply  with  the  directives  set 
out  In  such  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (H) 
unless  the  existing  law  applicable  to  such 
agency's    operations    expressly    prohibits    or 
makes  full  compliance  with  one  of  the  direc- 
tives Impoeslble.  If  such  Is  found  to  be  the 
case,  then  compliance  with  the   particular 
directive  Is  not  immediately  required.  How- 
ever, as  to  other  acUvltles  of  that  agency, 
compliance  Is  required.  Thus,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  that  the  provision  "to  the 
fullest  extent  possible"  shall  not  be  used  by 
any  Federal  agency  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
compliance  "with  the  directives  set  out  in 
section  102.  Rather,  the  language  in  section 
102  is  intended  to  assure  that  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  shall  comply  with 
the  directives  set  out  in  said  section  "to  the 
ftillest   extent   possible"   under   their   statu- 
tory authorizations  and  that  no  agency  shall 
utilize  an  excessively  narrow  construction  of 
its  existing  statutory  authorizations  to  avoid 
compliance. 

Section  103 

This  section  is  based  upon  a  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill   (section  102(f))    not  in  the 
House  amendment.  This  section,  as  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees,  provides  that  all  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  review  their 
"present  statutory  authority,  administrative 
regulations,   and   current   policies   and   pro- 
cedures to  determine  whether  there  are  any 
deficiencies      and      inconsistencies      therein 
which  prohibit  full  compliance  with  the  pur- 
pose and  provisions"  of  the  bill.  If  an  agency 
finds  such  deficiencies  or  inconsistencies,  it 
is  required  under  this  section  to  propose  to 
the  President  not  later   than  July    1,    1971. 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
its   authority   and   policies    into    conformity 
with   the   Intent,   purposes,    and    procedures 
of  the  bill.  Section   103  thereby  provides  a 
mechanism  which   shall   be   utilized   by  all 
Federal   agencies    ( 1 )    to    ascertain    whether 
there    is    any    provision    of    their    statutory 
authority  which  clearly  precludes  full  com- 
pliance with  the  bill  and  (2)  if  such  is  found, 
to    recommend    changes    in    their    statutory 
authority  which  will  enable  full  compliance 
with  the  bill.  In  conducting  the  review  noted 
above,  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  con- 
ferees that  an  agency  shall  not  construe  its 
existing  authority  in  an  unduly  narrow  man- 
ner. Rather,  the  intent  of  the  conferees  Is 
that  all  Federal  agencies  shall  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  102  "to  the  fullest 
extent  possible."  unless,  of  course,  there   is 
found  to  be  a  clear  conflict  between  its  exist- 
ing statutory  authority  and  the  bill. 
Section  104 


This  section,  which  was  not  in  the  House 
amendment  and  which  is  corollary  to  the 
actions  taken  by  the  conferees  with  respect 
to  sections  102  and  103  of  the  conference 
substitute,  provides  that  nothing  in  such 
sections  102  or  103  shall  affect  the  specific 
statutory  obligations  of  any  Federal  agency — 

(1)  to  comply  with  criteria  and  standards 
of  environmental  quality; 

(2)  to  coordinate  or  consult  with  any 
Federal  or  State  agency;  or 

(3)  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  con- 
tingent upon  the  recommendations  or  cer- 
tification of  any  other  Federal  or  State 
agency. 

Section  105 

This  section  declares  that  the  policies  and 
goals  set  forth  in  the  bill  are  supplementary 
to  those  set  forth  in  existing  authorities  of 
Federal  agencies.  The  effect  of  this  section, 
which  Is  a  slightly  revised  version  of  section 
103  of  the  Senate  bill,  is  to  give  recognition 


to  the  fact  that  the  bill  does  not  repeal 
existing  law.  This  section  does  not,  however, 
obviate  the  requirement  that  the  Federal 
agencies  conduct  their  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  bill  unless 
to  do  so  would  clearly  violate  their  existing 
statutory  authorizations. 

TITI.B    n COUNCIL    ON     ENVTBONMENTAL. 

QUALITT 

Section  201 
Section  201  of  the  conference  substitute, 
which  conforms,  except  for  a  date  change, 
with  the  language  of  section  2  of  the  House 
amendment,  requires  the  President  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  annually,  beginning 
July  1,  1970.  an  Environmental  Quality  Re- 
fwrt  which  will  set  forth  an  up-to-date  in- 
ventory of  the  American  environment, 
broadly  and  generally  identified,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  Impact  of  visible 
future  trends  upon  the  environment.  Such 
rep>ort  shall  also  include  a  review  of  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  those  of 
nongovernmental  groups,  with  respect  to  en- 
vironmental conditions,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  remedying  the  deficiencies 
of  existing  programs,  including  legislative 
recommendations. 

Section  202 
This  section  of  the  conference  substitute 
establishes    In    the    Executive    Office   of   the 
President  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quali- 
ty composed  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the   President   by  and  with   the  advice   and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  members 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as  the 
chali-man   of   the   Council.   The   Senate    bill 
would  have  created  a  three- member  Board  of 
Environmentai  Quality  Advisors  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.   (The  Senate 
bill   would  also  have  provided  for  an  addi- 
tional officer,  a  Deputy  Director,  in  the  Office 
of    Science    and   Technology   to   assist    with 
environmental  problems.  The  establishment 
of  this  additional  office  is  not  retained  in  the 
conference    substitute.)     Section    3    of    the 
House  amendment  would  have  established  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  with  five 
members.  The  conference  substitute  provi- 
sion  is   basically   the   House    provision   but 
with    the    membership    of    the    Cotmcil    re- 
duced to  three. 

Section  203 

The  provisions  of  section  203  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  (which  were  contained  in 
both  the  Senate  blU  and  the  House  amend- 
ment) permits  the  Council  to  hire  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  are  necessary  to  casry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  also  per- 
mits the  Council  to  hire  such  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Section  204 
The  House  amendment  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing duties  and  functions  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality — 

(1)  to  assist  the  President  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Environmental  Quality  Report; 

(2)  to  gather  information  on  the  short- 
and  long-term  problems  that  merit  Council 
attention,  together  with  a  continuing  analy- 
sis of  these  problems  as  they  may  affect  the 
policies  stated  In  section  101; 

(3)  to  maintain  a  continuing  review  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities  as  tney  may 
affect  the  policies  declared  in  section  101.  and 
to  keep  the  President  informed  on  the  degree 
to  which  those  programs  and  activities  may 
be  consistent  with  those  policies; 

(4)  to  develop  and  to  recommend  policies 
to  the  President,  on  the  basis  of  Its  activities, 
whereby  the  quality  of  our  environment  may 
be  enhanced,  consistent  with  our  social,  eco- 
nomic and  other  requirements; 

( 5 )  to  make  studies  and  recommendations 
relating  to  environmental  considerations,  as 
the  President  may  direct;  and 

(6)  to  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President. 
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The  confer«nc«  sub«tuuc«  oontalna  the 
fuacUotu  and  dutlee  listed  above  and  also 
adds  the  foUowtng  functions  and  dutlee 
■  which,  under  the  Senate  bill,  would  have 
been  the  responalbllltiea  of  other  Federal 
agencies  I  — 

ill  U3  conduct  Investigations,  studies, 
surveys,  research,  and  anAlyses  relating  to 
ecological  systemj  and  environmental  qual- 
ity: and 

1 2)  to  document  and  define  changes  in  the 
natural  environment,  including  the  plant 
and  animal  systems,  and  ;o  Accumulate  nec- 
essary data  and  other  Information  for  a  con- 
tinuing analysis  )f  these  changes  or  trends 
and  an  interpretation  of  their  underlying 
causes 

Sectton  205 
Section  305  of  the  conference  substitute 
sets  forth  those  public  md  private  organiza- 
tions with  which  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  shall  consult  In  carrying  out 
Its  functions  .ind  duties  under  the  Act  and 
states  that  the  Council  should  utilize,  to  the 
fullest  extent  poaslble.  the  services,  facil- 
ities, and  information  of  public  and  private 
organizations  and  individuals  ;n  carrying 
out  such  functions  .ind  duties  .Sertlon  205 
conforms  to  the  language  In  section  7  of  the 
H>jU.se  aineiiHinent.  with  the  exception  that 
the  collfererrct  substitute  provision  specifies 
that  the  Council  shall  consult  with  the  Citi- 
zen s  Advisory  Committee  on  Eir.  ironmental 
Quality  which  was  established  in  May  1969. 
by  Executive  Order 

.Si'cf!..n    :ijii 

This  section  provides  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
shall  be  compensated  a'  the  rate  provided 
for  at  Level  II  of  the  Execvitlve  Schedule  Pay 
Rates,  and  that  the  other  members  of  rhe 
Ci.uncil  shall  oe  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  in  Level  IV  of  such  Rates  This 
Sfction  conforms  with  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion provided  for  in  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
House  amendment 

Sfi^Uon  207 
This  section  of  the  conference  substitute 
au'horu'.es  the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
«300,OCO  in  ascal  .ear  1970.  »700  000  In  fiscal 
year  1971.  and  81000,000  In  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  rhe 
Acr  Under  the  He  use  amendment,  the  same 
amounts  were  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
except  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1971.  for 
which  »500  GOO  was  authorized  The  Senate 
bill  authorized  «1. 000. 000  to  be  appropriated 
annually 

Edward    A     Garmatz. 

John    D     Dingexi., 

W   S    Mau-liard. 

John  P  Sayior. 
Managers  nn    th.e  Part   of   the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S  J917 
FEDERAL  COAL  MLNE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  comerencf  report  on  the  bill  -  S  2917  > 
to  improve  the  health  and  safety  rondi- 
tions  of  person.s  workins,'  in  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
a:>ic  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  m  lieu  ul  the  report 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  retiuest  of  the  tjentleinan  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  is  my  intention 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the  con- 


ference report  I  understand  that  tins 
must  be  made  before  the  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  is  read.  Am  I 
correct? 

The  SPEAKER  In  response  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry,  the  gentleman's 
understanding  is  also  the  understandmg 
of  the  Chair  Tlie  gentleman  is  correct 
Mr  ERLENBORN  If  I  do  not  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  for  dis- 
pensing with  the  reading  of  the  report. 
will  I  be  protect«»d  in  my  point  of  order 
before  the  statement  ot  the  managers  is 
read'' 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  could 
reserve  a  point  of  order,  and  he  could 
exercise  it  at  the  conclusion  ol  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  ol  the  House 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  point  of  order  against  the  re- 
port and  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection 

The  SPEAKER    Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky 
There  was  no  objection 
Ttie  Clerk  read  the  statement 
'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
sec    proceedings    of    the    House   of    De- 
cember 16.   1969.  page  39462  > 

Mr    PERKINS     during   the  readmg' 
Mr    Speaker.   I  ask   unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  nf 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  dispensed  witii 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky"' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     ERLENBORN     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
renew  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
made  a  point  of  order  against  the  con- 
ference report  in  that  in  several  in- 
stances matters  not  in  disagreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  were 
amended  in  the  conference  report,  and 
the  conference  report  includes  matters 
that  were  not  included  In  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
I  would  like  to  be  heard  on  that  point  of 
order 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 

the  gentleman 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,   will   tlie  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr  ERLENBORN  I  cannot  yield  at 
this  time 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  It  would 
be  a  little  easier  if  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  could  get  a  copy  ot  the 
gentleman's  objections 

Mr.  ETRLENBOKN.  I  am  sorry,  I  do 
not  have  additional  copies 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  401.  p.irt  B.  of 
the  conference  rep<jrt  refers  to  total  dis- 
ability due  to  pneumoconiosis  from 
working  In  coal  mines  as  a  diseaiie  that 
would  come  under  the  temis  of  this 
measure.  The  tenn  'pneumoomiosis"  is 
defined  as  a  ciironic  dust  di.sease  of  the 
lung.  Both  the  House  and  S<'nate  bills 
make  only  complicated  pneumoconiosis 
as  the  basis  for  payments. 

The  SPEAKER  Will  the  gentleman 
state  again  the  .section  of  the  report  to 
which  he  makes  reference? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Section  401  of  the 


conference  report  All  of  title  IV  of  the 
conference  report,  section  401  and  the 
other  sections  in  title  IV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
as  to  complicated  pneumoconiosis  being 
the  sole  basis  that  is  compensable  under 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill.  This  matter  was  not  in  dis- 
agreement. But  in  the  repwrt  of  the  con- 
ference, simple  pneumoconiosis  was 
made  compensable.  This  not  only  vio- 
lates the  provision  that  matters  in  dis- 
agreement cannot  be  amended,  but  it 
brings  in  coverage  for  an  additional  dis- 
ease that  was  not  contemplated,  or  itaEe 
of  the  disease  that  was  not  contemplated 
m  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  ver- 
sion 

Moreover,  title  IV  itself,  of  which  sec- 
tion 401  IS  a  part,  carries  the  caption 
"Black  Lung  Benefits."  a  designation 
which  IS  applicable  only  to  coal  dust 
pneumoconiosis  and  not  to  other  foiin.s 
of  the  disease,  such  as  silicosis. 

Tlius  the  conference  report  goes  be- 
yond botii  bills  m  providing  compensa- 
tion for  every  kind  of  pneumoconiosis, 
and    thus    a    number    of    diseases   other 
than  those  attributable  to  black  lung  or 
complicated    pneumoconiosis,    vhich   is 
coal-dust -complicated     pncumocomosis 
Consequently  by  referring  to  diseases  ot 
the  lung  caused  by  dust,  other  diseases 
such  as  silicosis,  which  were  not  covered 
in  fither  the  House  or  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, are  now  being  made  compensable. 
Secondly.  Mr    Sjjeaker.  section  412'r' 
prov^des   that   benefit    payments   under 
title  IV  shall  not  be  deemed  income  under 
the      Internal      Revenue      Code.      Tins 
provision  was  in  neither  bill  nor  in  any 
pronsion  similar  in  substance    Neither 
bill  addressed  itself  to  the  taxability  oi 
the  compensation  paid  under  iho.se  bills 
Tills  section  412' c  is  entirely  new  mat- 
ter that  was  not  contained  in  either  bill 
in  any  fashion  whatsoever. 

Third.  Mr.  ."Speaker,  section  413'C'  re- 
quires the  miner  to  file  a  claim  under 
the  applicable  State  workmen  s  compen- 
sation law  subject  to  certain  conditions 
prior  to  filing  a  claim  under  this  .section 
No  .Mich  requirement  was  contained  in 
either  bill 

Fourth.  Mr.  Speaker,  .section  421  lai 
provides  that  after  January  1.  1973. 
claims  for  benefits  shall  be  filed  pursu- 
ant to  applicable  State  workmen's  coni- 
IH'iisation  laws.  Similaiiy  the  other  pro- 
visions of  sfK-tion  421' a  I  are  tied  to  thi.^ 
prior  application  by  the  applicant  un- 
der State  workmen  s  compensation  !nws 
No  such  re<iuirements  were  contained  in 
either  bill.  This  is  entirely  new  mat- 
ter. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  422' a'  of 
the  conference  report  provides  that  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Longshoremen  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  coal  mine  opera- 
tors in  a  State  whose  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  has  not  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Subsections 
422  'bi.  'c»,  id>,  'ei.  f'.  <c.).  'h'.and 
li)  are  related  to  subsection  (a).  None 
of  these  are  in  either  bill.  No  reference 
was  made  in  either  bill  to  the  Longshore- 
men and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act.  This  is  entirely  new  matter. 

Sixth,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  423  of  the 
conference  report  requires  the  coal  mine 
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operator  to  pay  disability  benefits  In  a 
SUte  which  has  no  workmen's  compen- 
sation or  whose  law  Is  not  on  the  ap- 
proved list  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
This,  by  the  way,  imposes  new  duties  on 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  provisions  of  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws.  It,  In  effect, 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  black- 
list or  make  a  list  of  States  who  do  not 
have  State  workmen's  compensation 
laws  that  he  feels  grant  sufficient  com- 
pensation. This  is  an  entirely  new  duty 
on  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  was  not 
contemplated  or  provided  for  by  either 
bill.  It  also  requires  the  operator  if  he 
is  self-insured  to  comply  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  No  such 
provision  was  contained  in  either  bill.  It 
sets  forth  certain  mandatory  provisions 
that  must  be  in  the  contract  of  the  op- 
erator if  he  has  a  policy  from  an  insur- 
ance company  providing  for  payment  of 
such  benefits.  No  such  provision  was  in 
either  bill.  This  section  imposes  an  obli- 
gation to  pay  workmen's  compensation 
and  industrial  disease  compensation,  im- 
poses these  conditions  on  a  mine  opera- 
tor, and  no  such  imposition  was  made  by 
either  bill. 

Seventh,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  424  of 
the  conference  report  requires  that  if  the 
operator  is  neither  self-insured  nor 
covered  by  a  policy  or  has  not  paid  bene- 
fits in  a  reasonable  time  or  there  is  no 
operator  who  was  required  to  pay  such 
benefits,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay 
these  t>eneflts  to  the  claimant  who  is  eU- 
pible,  and  the  operator  shall  be  liable  to 
the  United  States  in  a  civil  action  for  the 
amount  so  paid  by  the  United  States. 

None  of  these  provisions  was  in  either 
bill.  It  provides  a  new  cause  of  action  to 
the  United  States  against  the  operators 
that  was  not  contemplated  in  either  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  prece- 
dents holding  that  matters  not  in  dis- 
agreement t>etween  the  House  and  the 
Senate  cannot  be  amended  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  There  are  many  prec- 
edents for  that. 

In  addition,  the  precedents  are  clear 
that  the  conference  committee's  juris- 
diction is  limited  to  those  matters  that 
were  in  disagreement,  and  the  confer- 
ence committee  may  not  draw  provisions 
that  go  outside  those  that  were  con- 
templated by  either  bill. 

When  a  bill  Is  sent  to  conference,  mat- 
ters in  disagreement  between  the  Houses, 
and  only  matters  in  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Houses,  are  before  the  con- 
ferees. I  cite  volume  8,  section  3253  of 
Hinds'  Precedents.  This  rule  has  always 
been  very  strictly  construed. 

Conferees  are  restricted  to  the  literal 
di.*Terence  between  the  two  Houses.  The 
insertion  of  any  extraneous  matter,  even 
tnough  germane,  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  I  cite  volume  8.  sections  3254  and 
3258  of  Hinds'  Precedents. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  this  short 
statement  of  only  a  few  of  many  prec- 
edents— and  I  have  others  here  and  I 
am  prepared  to  present  them — that  if 
any  matter  is  placed  in  the  conference 
report  which  goes  beyond  the  literal  dif- 
ferences t>etween  the  two  versions  of  the 
l.iU.  wliich  imposes  new  duties  upon 
agencies  or  departments  of  Government. 
or  grants  new  causes  rf  action  or  new 


compensation  not  contemplated  by  either 
bill  as  passed  by  the  two  Houses,  even 
though  germane,  these  matters  render 
the  conference  report  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  if  the  managers  have  exceeded 
their  authority. 

I  am  prepared.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is 
desired,  to  cite  additional  precedents. 

The  3PEAKKR.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly desire  to  be  heard. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PE31KINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel 
that  we  are  clearly  within  the  rules  of 
the  House.  The  word  "pneimaoconiosis" 
is  not  limited  in  the  Senate  bill.  The 
Senate  bill  embraces  the  provisions  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ob- 
jects. 

In  this  regard,  the  Senate  bill,  in  sec- 
tion 502,  gave  broad  grant  of  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  "develop  and  promulgate 
interim  disability  standards  governing 
the  determination  of,  among  other 
things" — and  I  am  quoting — "the 
methods  and  procedures  to  be  used  in 
disbursing  such  benefits,  and  such  other 
matters  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate." 

■What  the  conference  report  does  is 
restrict  and  nail  down  what  the  Senate 
left  to  the  Secretary's  discretion. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  G'Hara. 

Mr.  G'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  G'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  point  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  that  the  language  of  the  confer- 
ence report  objected  to  represents  a  def- 
inition of  terms  that  is  consistent  •with 
the  differences  betwen  the  House  and 
Senate  versions.  In  section  502.  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  pointed  out. 
the  Senate  left  to  administrative  discre- 
tion the  definition  of  the  terms  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  raised  some  question.  The  con- 
ference report  by  defining  such  terms 
has  not  gone  beyond  the  Senate  bill 
which  on  that  point  was  entirely  open- 
ended.  I  would  like  to  point  out  as  well. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House  bill  is  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill: 
that  the  bill  went  to  conference  after  the 
House  had  stricken  all  after  the  enacting 
clause;  and  that  in  such  conferences  all 
matters  in  either  bill  are  at  issue. 

In  the  Rules  and  Practices  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  section  913,  it  is 
stated  that: 

Where  one  House  strikes  out  of  a  bill  of 
the  other  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserts  a  new  text,  conferees  may  discard 
language  occurring  both  In  the  bill  and  the 
substitute,  and  exercise  a  wide  discretion  In 
the  Incorporation  of  germane  amendments 
and  may  even  report  a  new  bill  germane  to 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of  order  to  the 
conference  report  should  be  overruled. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  initially  one  of  the  objections 
is  clearly  out  of  order  for  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  O'Hara  )  ;  I  refer  to  section 
412(c)  as  to  whether  or  not  the  benefits 
should  be  subject  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  This  is  clear  because  we  have 
long  since  agreed  that  we  were  going  to 
write  a  clear  history  that  for  the  House 
portion  of  this  bill  these  payments  were 
not  to  be  workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments. It  was  also  inferentially  clear 
that  the  benefits  received  under  this  bill 
were  to  be  recognized  as  payments  for 
disability  such  as  are  payments  given 
in  the  traditional  workmen's  compensa- 
tion area  and  therefore  not  income  as 
made  clear  by  section  412fc).  Although 
this  is  not  the  proper  point — and  I  shall 
deal  with  this  more  at  length  later  in 
the  debate — I  would  hope  everyone  on 
the  floor  would  not  gather  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois'  re- 
marks that  the  bulk  of  the  amendments 
suggested  that  render  this  bill  subject 
to  some  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
gentleman  from  IlUnois — I  would  hope 
there  would  be  no  impression  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  that  it  was  the  majority  that 
in  any  instance  except  by  receding  to  de- 
mands of  the  other  side  to  clarify  pro- 
cedures  

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  would 
hope  that  no  one  within  the  hearing 
range  of  any  one  of  us  would  think 
it  was  the  majority  that  imposed  these 
sections. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Rather  it 
was  the  majority  that  acceded  to  the 
minority's  demands. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  But  be- 
cause this  is  not  the  time  to  state  such 
matters,  I  will  simply  not  pursue  that 
vein. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
intended  to  make  a  point  of  order  that 
the  gentleman  was  out  of  order  and  was 
not  addressing  himself  to  the  point  of 
order  that  was  raised.  I  would  like  an 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side   concerning   the   point   of   order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  at  this  time  the 
Chair  declines  to  cut  off  discussion  of 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  be  heard  on  some  points  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

First  of  all,  the  gentleman  will  recall 
that  the  day  of  the  conference  was  the 
20th  day  of  November.  It  was  a  matter 
of  urgency 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order.  The  gentleman  is  not 
addressing  himself  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  suggests 
that  anyone  who  speaks  address  himself 
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to  the  point  of  order  The  .gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  confine  his  re- 
marks to  the  pomt  of  order 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  coming  to  that.  sir. 
but  It  takes  the  background  In  order  to 
bring  the  point  of  order  mto  focus. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  has  sUted 
that  the  gentleman  may  be  heard  and 
at  this  point  the  gentleman's  remarks 
should  be  addressed  to  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr  DENT.  I  thank  the  Chair  very 
kindly  for  his  Indulgence  fc.nd  I  would 
like  a  little  indulgence  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

In  the  instructions  of  the  conferees, 
well  known  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  every  other  member  of  the 
conference,  there  was  instruction  by  the 
spokesmen  for  the  minority  on  the  other 
.side  of  the  Hill  in  which  the  staffs  were 
given  explicit  orders  to  delve  within  the 
confines  of  the  understanding  we  had 
come  to.  and  write  the  total  disability 
clauses  that  were  discussed 

If  you  wiU  note  in  the  manager's  re- 
port, the  l»«?uage  contained  in  the  de- 
scription of  complicated  pneumoconiosis 
of  total  disability  both  descriptions  and 
words  and  language  appear  ;n  the  House 
version  on  page  'M  which  is  as  follows- 

Compensation  ahall  be  paid  under  this 
.subsection  In  respect  of  t<jtal  disability  of 
and  Individual  from  complicated  pneumoco- 
niosis w.Mch  awose  out  o!  or  m  the  course 
of  his  employment  In  a  coal  mine-- 

And  then  we  go  over  to  the  next  page 
in  the  House  bill  and  restate  it  in  re- 
verse so  chat  there  would  be  no  misun- 
derstanding of  what  was  intended  in  the 
House  bill,  and  we  say: 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  .^ny  in- 
dividual who  suffers  from  complicated  pneu- 
moconiosis shall  be  deemed  to  be  totally  dis- 
abled. 

The  gentleman  from  the  Senate  de- 
cided that  in  their  version  there  was  an 
opporturuty  to  pay  compensation  where 
there  was  total  disability  caused  by  com- 
plicated pneumoconiosis 

We  do  not  necessarily  pay  for  phase  1 
of  pneumoconiosis  to  which  the  gentle- 
man alluded  We  may  not  pay  for  pnases 
2  or  3  Neither  one  of  these  phases  of 
pneumoconiosis  or  black  lung  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it.  necessarily  crip- 
pled a  man  to  the  extent  of  destroying  a 
mans  ability  to  earn  a  livmt;  m  any 
other  occupation.  So.  the  language  in  this 
act  is  directed  toward  making  -ure  that 
a  person  entitled  to  the  compensation 
shall  be  paid  and  a  person  who  is  totally 
disabled  or  has  chronic  and  advanced 
pneumoconiosis  deprives  him  of  the  abil- 
ity to  work  in  some  job  where  his 
breathing  is  so  badly  discuibed  by  this 
respiratorv  disease  that  he  cannot  per- 
form hLs  duties  to  the  best  oi  nis  ability 
and  to  earn  a  full  living 

I  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  House 
•Ae  gave  wide  latitude  to  the  staffs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  members 

We  gave  a  great  deal  of  latitude  par- 
ticularly to  the  minority  views,  and  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  minority 
has  every  right  that  a  majority  has,  and 
m  some  cases  more  And  most  every  word 
that  IS  written  into  this  title  IV  came 
from  the  minority 

Now.  Lf  it  was  the  intent.  Mr  Speaker. 
of  the  minority  stall  representatives  to 


write  language  that  later  could  be  chal- 
lenged on  a  point  of  order,  if  that  was 
the  purpose  then  the  purpose  haa  been 
served  well  by  those  who  served  that 
purpose,  but  it  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  majority 

The  majority  came  before  the  House 
and  offered  a  piece  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  do  exactly  what  391  Members 
of  the  Congress  approved.  This  bill  does 
represent  then  what  the  conferees  want- 
ed to  do.  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
point  of  order  is  well  taken 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  rule 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
I  be  heard  further'' 

The  SPEAKER  Does  the  gentleman 
from  nimois  desire  to  be  heard  further'' 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  I  do  very  briefly. 
Mr    Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  wUl  hear 
the  uentleman  from  Illmois. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Speaker,  my 
good  colleagues  addressed  themselves 
only  to  the  first  of  my  several  points  of 
order  against  the  conteience  report,  and 
have  alluded  to  language  in  the  Senate 
bill  I  would  like  to  read  .some  of  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill,  section  501: 

It  IS.  tht-refore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  prmide  on  a  temporary-  ,inrt  limited  basis, 
interim  emergency  health  (ll.sHblllty  bene- 
at5,  m  cooperation  with  the  Stiit««,  to  iiny 
coal  miner  who  is  totally  disabled  and  un- 
able to  be  gainfully  employed  .m  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  due  to  complicated 
pne\imoconlii8is. 

Now.  that  is  the  clear  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Senate  bill,  to  give 
compensation  only  for  complicated 
pneumoconiosis. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  alluded 
to  section  502  of  the  Senate  bill  where 
the  Secretary  was  ^-iven  authority  to  de- 
velop and  promulgate  interim  disability 
benefit  standards. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  submit  this  does  not 
widen  the  coverage  of  the  bill  to  any 
disease  other  than  complicated  pneu- 
mocomosis.  and  the  conference  report 
in  extending  benefits  to  simple  pneu- 
moconiosis, silicosus.  and  other  diseases 
goes  beyond  the  scope  of  either  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  rule 

The  Chair  will  state  that  the  Chair  had 
advance  notice  that  the  points  of  order 
would  be  raised,  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  points 
of  order  involved  tiicrein. 

The  Chair  has  iiad  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Erlenbor.n  ■  has  raised  a  point  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  on  S.  2917 
and  has  cited  .several  instances  wherein 
he  contends  the  conferees  have  exceeded 
their  authority  by  either  including  mat- 
ter that  was  not  in  controversy  or  going 
beyond  the  differences  between  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  or  the  House 
amendment 

The  Chair  notes  that  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  pneumoconiosis  and  the  benefits 
payable  to  persons  totally  disabled  there- 
by IS  certainly  within  the  matters  is  dis- 
agreement which  the  conferees  could  act 
upon. 

The    provision    appearing    in    section 


412ICI  of  the  conference  report  is  m 
neither  the  Senate  bill  nor  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  but  the  Chair  mies 
that  the  subject  of  benefits  is  certainly 
included  in  both  bills.  As  well  as  iiow 
those  benefits  are  to  be  treated.  While 
the  provision  cited  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  new  language,  it  is  never- 
theless germane  to  the  subject  of  dis- 
ability compensation  which  is  before  the 
conferees  and  does  not  enlarge  the  .sub- 
ject matter  committed  to  them. 

Another  argument  raised  by  the  i'en- 
tleman  iias  received  the  close  attention 
of  the  Chair.  .'Vs  pointed  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman,  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  conier- 
ence  report  sets  up  a  new  Federal  work- 
men's compensation  program  for  disabil- 
ity payments  after  December  31.  ii)72. 
where  State  programs  are  not  adequate 
under  State  workmen's  compensation 
laws,  under  a  mechanism  by  which  ilie 
mine  operator  would  become  liable  lor 
the  payment  of  disability  benefits 

The  Chair  finds  that  the  subject  of  fi- 
nancing of  disability  benefits  was  a  mat- 
er before  the  conferees. 

The  Chair  has  studied  the  precedents 
and  finds  them  to  be  consistent  that 
where  one  House  has  stricken  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  a  bill  and  inserted 
.in  entire  substitute  therefor,  the  entire 
ub.iect  matter  is  committed  to  the  con- 
ferees who  may  report  any  provision  ger- 
mane thereto  providing  that  it  remains 
within  the  broad  outlines  of  the  matter 
committed  to  conference. 

The  Chair  believes  that  the  controlling 
precendents  are  found  in  Hinds  Prece- 
dents. V.  section  6421  and  Canons  Pree- 
edents.  volume  \TII.  section  3248. 

The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  ;lie 
conference  report  is  germane  and  that 
the  conferees  have  not  exceeded  their 
authority.  Therefore,  the  Chair  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  Mr. 
Perkins i  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  rep.rt 
that  we  submit  to  the  House  today  on  .'5 
2917,  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  ;iiid 
Safety  .^ct,  is  the  greatest  step  forward 
taken  in  any  industry  to  assure  .-ate 
working  conditions.  I  think  that  it  is 
fitting  that  m  this  most  hazardous  oc- 
cupation that  we  have  taken  such  great 
care  throughout  the  congressional  delib- 
erations through  the  committee  acti'in 
and  the  action  of  the  House  and  the 
action  of  the  conference  committee  to 
make  certain  that  the  requirements  for 
industry  practice  will  most  effectively 
assure  healthy  and  .safe  working  con- 
ditions in  mines  consistent  with  cur- 
rent technology.  I  believe  the  confer- 
ees have  been  successful  in  retaining 
those  provisions  of  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  on  October  29  by  389  yeas  to 
only  four  negative  votes — which  assure 
those  objectives. 

The  conference  establishes  a  3-Omg 
dust  standard  effective  6  months  after 
Its  enactment;  retains  provisions  permit- 
ting miners  to  transfer  from  a  position 
in  the  mine  to  another  position  where 
physical  examination  discloses  evidence 
of  pneumoconiosis  so  as  to  eliminate  his 
exposure;  retains  those  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  X-ray  program;  retains 
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those  provisions  with  respect  to  the  pro-  ers'  Compensation  Act  and  provided  un-  Let  us  pass  this  bUl   today  for  the 

mulgatlon    of    mandatory    health    and  der  part  C  of  titie  IV  of  the  bUl.  miners  of  the  past,  present,  and  those 

cftfetv  standards:  and  in  general  retains  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  letter  of  today,  the  of  tomorrow, 

the  "comprehensive    health    and   safety  Secretary  of  Labor  quoted  a  portion  of  Mr,  Speaker,  I  want,  at  this  time,  to 

fMitures  approved  by  this  body  on  Octo-  his  remarks  before  the  Select  Subcom-  comment  on  remarks  made  about  my 

w  '^9  mlttee  on  Labor  on  June  3,  1969. 1  would  handling  of  this  conference  report  wlth- 

w,th  rest^ect  to  the  compensation  of  »ke  at  this  time  to  quote  an  additional  in  the  last  24  hours.  I  had  considerable 

,npis  S  ha^^e  be^oSTdLabled  be-  paragraph  of  those  remarks  of  the  Sec-  discussions    with    both    majority    and 

""/nf  black  lunedS^ie    he  c?nfS-  retary:  minority  members  of  my  committee  yes- 

^nc.  substitute  prSvideff^r  the  payment  As  to  the  subject  of  black  lung  disease,  terday.   including   the   gentleman  from 

'?  LnPflts  for  ?he  death  of  a  minS  or  that  Is  a  matter  of  tremendous  concern  to  us  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  .  and  Members 

of  benefits  \°^J}]^..°l^l.^^^^^^  all.  We  have  done  some  things  about  that,  of  the  Senate.  It  was  my  intention  to  file 

for  his  total  disability  due  to  this  c^eaa  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ing-  this  report  and  to  have  the  other  body 

disease  and  intends  that  its  provisions  ,^g  ^^^^  j^rward  shortly,  consider  it  just  as  would  be  the  normal 

Ss'tTthSe  pS  It  is  now  December  17.  1969.  or  nearly  case.  I  found  out  later  that  the  gentle- 

fits  to  tnese  people.                                                             .^_,.i. i  iv,„  o *-,^,  v,„^  »,/^^•  man  frnm  Tllinni.s   fMr    Erlekborn)    was 


coal  miners  and  former  coal  miners     6  months  later,  and  the  Secretary  has  not     man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenbori.)  was 
who  are  totally  disabled  due  to  pneu- 
moconiosis will  receive  benefits  at  a  rate     coming  up 


coal  miners  ana  lormer  coai  miners    hrouBht   any    ideas    to   us     Instead   of     well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
l^±t'L?^\±'^^:^r.t'^V°.  r^^:    S!^' urwlJhTdeas  oThoT^hei;     would  not  act  first  at_least  L'.  hours 


equal   to   50   percent   of  the  minimum     those  poor  miners,  widows,  and  children.     e^rUer  _than_mys_eli^jnirtoer.   wh^^^^ 

who  are  trying  to  eck  out  a  living  with 


01   tne   minimum  abandon  title  IV  of  the     asked  unanimous  consent  to  file  the  re 

monthly  payment  to  which  a  disabled     ?hey  teu  us  ro  aoanaon  uue  iv  oi  ujc     ^^^^  ^^  „,HT,i,rHt  ^f  ia=t  «i<.>,f    or>e  n 


monthly  payment  lo  wnicn  a  aisauiea  "'-■'"    ^T  abandon  these  poor  people  Port  by  midnight  of  last  night,  one  of 

Federal  employee  m  grade  G&-2  would  be  ^J^^^l  t?vtaVto  JJk  ouf  a^^L^^th  the  members  of  the  minority  on  my  com- 

er.titled  at  the  time  of  payment.  The  rSSge^^o^^of  moLy™y^e  mittee,  the  gentleman  from  California 

Widows  of  coal  miners  and  former  coal  ^ble^cmoTt^ther  ^n  the  Siterto  (Mr.  Bell)  who  has  shown  a  keen  in- 

miners  whose  deaths  are  due  to  pneu-  ^^i^„^ '^"^.J^fJ^^geg  F^er^l  C^^  terest  in  this  legislation  and  contributed 

moconiosis  or  whose  death  occurred  while  {Jf^i^STuntd  Saf etv  Act  Sth  a  very  to  making  it  the  landmark  legislation  it 

""ne^lenefltfat^Jhr  ra'te   S?escrtS  S'lS^e?art^n%'£''pr1>?is^n^^fon  is.  was  on  the. floor  when  I  made  my 

receue  ,^eneflts  at  the   rate   prescribed                                                                   ^^^  motion  and  raised  no  objection. 

lor  totally  disabled  miners.  woe  rm  rvt^r  29    1969    Earlier  that  Thus,  I  feel  that  those  who  contend 

The    rates   prescribed   above  are   in-  ^^^t?,'' .S^^r^t^^isf  pa^s^  a  brj^^^^  that  the  minority  was  not  consulted  in 

crea.^ed  for  dependents  at  the  rate  of  50  S^L^^ 'l  S^nefit^o^?ston?  this  matter,  particularly  the  gentleman 

percent   for   one   dependent-widow   or  ^^^.^^f ^^^^^^gJ^since  then  we  from   Illinois    <Mr,   Erlenborn).   either 

child-75   percent  for  two  dependents.  ^,  J?^,Y^^/f!^°^hP  ^^^ta^  did  not  state  the  facts  accurately  or  were 

and  100  percent  for  three  or  more  de-  ,^,'1,^°^  ^«"1^°?^  i^,^„^*^^^5^^°"  ^^  not  fully  appraised  of  the  participation 


pendents. 


til  late  last  week  when  Secretary  Hickel 


"'"""ts.  .  roncTo  rvf  thic  nrrwrnm  nf     of  Other  members  of  the  minority.  I  also 

The   following    presumptions   will   be     Ke^n'.fsTrSn.^^  is^tSS  of     want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 


used  m  establishing  entltlementi  ^^l^Z^JTn^^Tof^i    wSen  we  I  did  not  take  advantage  of  any  member 

First.  If  a  miner  who  is  suffering  from  SL-  .L.^^JS^th  th^frSt  Tfr^lZ-  of  the  minority  in  this  matter,  but.  on 

pneumoconiosis    was    employed    for    10  ZT.^^^^^^^^r^^nt^^S^e  the  contrary.  I  believe  if  the  gentleman 

.vears  or  more  in  an  underground  coal  ^,,^i^^^il**i„^XS  ^tiSate^?  $1^0  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)   had  ap- 

inine.  there  will  be  a  rebuttable  presump-  ^olsor^SSnSSt^gt    however  Prised  me  of  the  decision  of  the  Mem- 

tion  that  the  pneumoconiosis  arose  out  ^°fti^°°  ff^^°°i,.^ieS^sharSg  ^^^^  °^  ^he  other  body  when  he  knew  of 

ol  ^uch  employment.  w^  r?dSd  to  lls^  tSS  $50  miSSn^  f  it,  much  unnecessary  work  could  have 

Second.  If  a  miner  worked  10  years  in  ^^^  „^^w  ^fLi^^^at  Tnt'S^^  ^^^  avoided. 

suci.  a  mine  and  died  of  a  respirable  dis-  '^l^fi^^^^^^'^^^'^^XTontheS:        At  this  point.  I  believe  we  should  em- 

ea.^e.  there  will  be  a  rebuttable  presump-  ^^  ftpVt  ^^ti  Phasize  how  much  this  landmark  Health 

tion  that  his  death  was  due  to  pneumo-  ""^^^^not  give  us  his  ideas  and   Safety   Act   for   workers   was   the 

(^oniosis.  „    .       .  for  heioina  the  miner  afSicted  with  this  Product  of  long  and  hard  work  of  the 

Third.  U  a  miner  is  suffering  from  or  tf^ble    dLea^^d   S  W>r    vSd^.  Congress.    In   September   of    1968    and 

dies  from  an  advanced  irreversible  stage  ^fTr";  y^TWnw  t.elLs  u^  2  months  after  again  in  January  and  March  of  this  year. 

of  pneumoconiosis  it  wiU  be  irrebuttably  ^ther  he  now  tells^  Lid  on  the  dS  the  Interior  Department  recommended 

presumed  his  death  or  total  disabUlty  was  PJf^^Jiy^j^  reSSJTis  med    the  Sh  Proposals  to  protect  coal  miners,  but  we 

due  to  pneumoconiosis.  T«»^i=I^oHr>n  tSu  iiVthat  a  Federal  ben-  quickly  found  that  these  were  not  ade- 

Claims  filed  before  December  31,  1972  ^^J^^  ^^^^  US^'^i^aS-  Q^ate  given  the  health  and  safety  record 

will  be  processed  by  the  Secretary  of  „"^^„JT^  fnt   the   Federal   Coal   Mine  of  this  industry  over  the  past  17  years. 

Health.    Education,    and   Welfare   in   a  ^^^f.*^^?  safetv   Act   of    iSS ''^^^^  The  hearings  held  in  both  Houses  clearly 

manner  simUar  to  that  he  uses  for  proc-  SJfi"i/?'L™^^^  demonstrated  to  aU  of   us   that  a   far 

essinK'  claims  for  disabUity  under  the  5*f^^  dSblS  mSSr^fegardless  of  more  comprehensive  measure  was  needed 

Social  Security  Act.  If  the  claim  is  filed  Jj^thae  disabled  miners  regaroiess  oi  ^^^  ^^^  n^jn^r.^  and  their  families  than 

alter  December  31,  1971,  benefits  under  ^ne  cosi.  anything  the  agencies  downtown  were 

that  claim  may  be  paid  only  untU  Jan-         I  c^t  f  f^^^J^^^f  ^f  ^  3^^  Proposing  or  even  dreamed  of.  To  illus- 

uai\  1.  1973.  breath  be-  trato  how  much  this  legislation  is  the 

mined  it  has  adequate  coverage  for  pneu-  to  act.  In  many  States  this  wait  would  fouows.  ^^^^  stakdards 
mocomosis.  He  wiU,  generally  speaking,  ^^^f"^^'  :„^^„„.U'  this  le-i-la-  The  Congress  determined  very  early 
determine  a  State  law  to  have  adequate  ,.  ^f  ™°//„  if  ^^^^''^^L^^Jf  "^J^  in  its  consideration  of  this  measure  that 
coveraee  for  pneumoconiosis  if  the  bene-  tion  transcends  petty  arguments  over  o.^imeram  respirable  dust  standard 
fits  under  such  law  and  the  criteria  for  costs.  Wlmt  is  at  stake  here  is  the  hea^  Lr  t^SunS  mLs  wL  not  orQy 
determining  eligibility  are  not  less  favor-  and  safety  of  the  coal  mmers  of  this  necessary  for  the  miners  but  also  attain- 
able to  the  claimant  than  those  appli-  country  who  have  been  waitmg  for  pas-  "^JwitSSn  ashorrttoriTie  5^erior^^^ 
cable  to  claims  filed  before  January  1.  ^^'^''lf^^Z'^wX.'ZS\Telr  SSmeTlLf  J^nS^; ^stTo^Ld'a 

"(Lre  the  applicable  State  workmen's  H.V^iTZ^iol  Itf^^  If^^^^-g^ZTo^^^^^V^ 

compensation  law  does  not  provide  ade-  properly  administered,  we  should  greaUy  5°  ^Jf  ^"^^^^L""^  the  Deo^ 

quale  coverage  for  pneumoconiosis,  the  reduce  and.  hopefully   elimmate    uture  Later  ^°  ^arch^  Sdard  effV5:ive 

persons  entitled  to  benefits  will  be  paid-  black  lung  claims  with  the  control  pro-  Posed  f  J. 5 -milligi^  standard  effective 

so  far  as  appllcable-under  the  terms  of  vided  here  of  the  cause  of  this  disease-  ^jnonths^after  en^actoent.^buit^pro^^^^^ 

the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work-  coal  dust.  -    —     ^-~.-. 

CXV 2500— Part  29 
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an  enforcement  procedure  that  would 
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probably  result  in  most  mines  maintain- 
ing the  dust  level  at  5  5  milligrams. 

Confctress.  on  the  other  hand,  prescribes 
In  this  le?i.%lation  a  3  standard  effective 
6  months  after  enactment  with  meaning- 
ful enforcement  procedures  that  parallel 
those  applicable  to  safety  .standards  At 
the  same  time,  we  were  not  satisfied  that 
this  dust  level  would  protect  the  health 
of  miners  and  esUibhshed  a  2-miIliKram 
standard  effective  3  years  after  enact- 
ment We  also  directed  the  Secretarv-  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be^n 
almost  immediately  to  establish  lower 
dust  levels  which  could  accelerate  even 
the  3-  and  2-millii,'ram  standard  time- 
table. 

Also,  the  Department  provided  that  if 
a  miner  shows  subsUintlal  evidence  of 
black  lunu.  he  .shall  be  transferred  to  an- 
other area  of  the  mine  where  the  dust 
level  is  2  miUiRrams  or  less  The  confer- 
ence report  before  u.s  today  provides  for 
such  a  transfer  where  there  is  any  evi- 
dence of  this  disease,  after  the  operative 
date  of  tttie  II.  to  an  area  where  the  level 
is  2-miUtprams  or  less,  and,  effective  3 
years  after  enactment,  to  an  area  where 
the  level  is  1  or  lower 

The  Department's  propo.sal  would  have 
permitted  multiple  shift  measurements 
of  respirable  dust  indefinitely  The  con- 
ference reported  bill  requires  single  shift 
measurements  18  months  after  enact- 
ment. 

The  conference  report,  unlike  the  De- 
partment's proposal,  would  establish  the 
noise  standard  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act  and  direct  that  it 
be  improved  further. 

SAFtrrr  st.*ndards 

The  conference  reported  bill,  unlike 
the  Departments  proposals,  would; 

Require  a  minimum  quantity  of  air  to 
the  workinc  face. 

Require  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the 
minimum  velocity  and  quantity  of  air 
reaching  the  working  face  to  control 
methane . 

Require  that  the  Secretary  prescribe 
the  maximum  respirable  dust  level  for 
intake  aircourses. 

Require  presluft  examinations  for  all 
shifts,  not  just  production  shifts, 

Provide  for  the  proper  installation  of 
roof  bolts; 

Provide  for  the  control  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  .sources  of  methane, 
namely  methane  comint,'  from  the  «;ob 
a read : 

Require  ventilation  system  and  meth- 
ane and  dust  control  plans: 

Provide  for  the  separation  of  intake 
and  return  aircourses  from  belt  haulage- 
ways  . 

Provide  for  expanded  protection  in 
the  use  and  maintenance  of  electrical 
equipment  and  high,  medium,  and  low 
voltage  circuits. 

Limit  the  number  of  temporary  splices 
to  one; 

Provide  that  mine  maps  be  available  to 
the  Department  of  Housing;  and  Urban 
Development  and  to  surface  owners  and 
lessees ; 

Provide  for  the  use  of  automatic  couj)- 
lers  or  haulase  equipment . 

Provide  against  inundations  in  mines 
located  under  bodies  ol  water. 

Provide   for    self-rescue   devices   ade- 


quate to  protect  mines  for  1  hour  or 
more, 

Pre.scnbe  improved  methods  of  assur- 
ing adequate  oxygen  underground: 

Provide  for  a  check-in  and  check-out 
system ; 

Provide  for  the  prevention  and  sup- 
pre.ssion  of  ignitions  on  electric  face 
equipment. 

Provide  for  standards  to  control  ex- 
plosive givses.  other  than  methane:  and 
Provide  an  adequate  supply  of  potable 
water  for  the  miners. 

BLACK     Ll'NC     BENEFITS 

Here,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  provisions  of  the  bill  that  was 
initiated  in  the  Congress  to  help  poor 
miners  sufffrini;  from  this  dread  disea.se 
and  the  widows  and  children  of  these 
miners  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  administration,  for  the  first 
time,  today  sent  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Shult/.  optxjsine  these  black  lung  bene- 
fit payment-s  for  miners  affected  with 
this  di-sease.  their  widows  and  their  chil- 
dren Imagine,  2  months  after  this  bene- 
fits provision  pa.ssed  overwhelmingly  m 
both  H()U.s<-s.  the  admini.stration  on  the 
day  of  final  passage  opposes  one  of  its 
most  important  provisions  and  even 
threatens  veto  Where  have  they  been  for 
the  last  4  months? 

In  summarv-.  these  are  just  a  few  of  the 
examples  of  what  the  Congress  has  done 
to  protect  and  help  miners  and  their 
families.  We  can  all  be  proud  of  our  ef- 
forts to  save  lives  and  to  bring  some  ben- 
efits to  tho.se  i)eople  who  have  been  for- 
gotten in  the  past 

Finally  I  want  to  admonish  both  the 
SecretaiT  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  they  must  begin  now  to  carry  out 
the  mandates  of  this  legislation  in  a 
manner  that  will  provide  the  greatest 
health  and  .safety  possible  to  miners  and 
the  greatest  benefits  passible  to  miners 
with  pneumoconiosis  who  are  totally 
I'ii.sabletl  and  the  widows  of  miners  with 
•liLs  disease  I  can  assure  both  Secretanes 
that  heanngs  will  be  held  on  the  progress 
of  this  legislation  and  it«  achievements 
before  the  end  of  July  1970  by  my  com- 
mittee. 

A  summary  follows: 

:SVMMARY     OF     MAJOR     PROVISIONS 
TITLE    I (.ENERAL 

1 1 1  Grants  authontv  for  the  promulgation 
of  mandatory  health  and  .safety  standards  to 
the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  i  hereiniitter 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary")  The  Secretary 
promulgates  all  m^indatory  standards,  but  is 
responsible  for  developing  and  revising  only 
mandatory  safety  standards  The  Secretary 
.f  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  iHEWi  Is 
rp'fx.nslble  for  developlnt?  and  revising  m.m- 
(latory  health  stfindiirds  No  standard  pro- 
mulgated by  the  serreUary  shall  reduce  the 
protection  afforded  miners  below  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Interim  mandatory  health  .-uid 
snfety  standards  contained  In  titles  11  and 
III,  respectively 

i2i  Provides  opportunity  for  a  representa- 
tive ot  miners,  wiienever  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  violation  ui  a  man- 
datory health  or  safety  standard  exists  or  an 
imminent  danger  exists  in  a  mine,  to  obtain 
an  immediate  Inspection  of  such  time 

i3i  Provides  a  minimum  of  at  least  four 
annual  Inspections  cjf  each  mine  Also  pro- 
vides a  minimum  of  une  spxn  inspection  dur- 
ing every  five  wurklng  days  of  a  mine  (A) 
that  liberates  excessive  Tuantltles  of  methane 


or  other  explosive  gases  during  Its  opera'ions 
'  Bi  In  which  a  methane  or  other  gas  ignition 
of  explosion  has  occurred  which  resulted  m 
death  or  serious  injury  at  any  time  dunng 
the  previous  five  years,  or  iCi  the  Secretin 
believes  has  especially  hazardous  conditions' 

(4)  Establishes  the  procedural  mechanism 
for  tlntiirig  dangerous  conditions  or  vlol.itions 
of  standards  In  mines,  and  for  the  K<;uaiirecf 
notices  and  orders — Including  withdrawal  or- 
ders—  relative  to  such 

i5i  Provides  administrative  and  judicial 
review  prtx-edures 

(6i  Establishes  civil  penalties  of  up  to 
»10.000  for  operator  violations  of  a  standard 
or  any  other  provision  of  the  Act  Estab- 
lishes .1  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $250  to  a  miner 
who  violates  .specified  provisions  of  the  Act 
•  smolting.  carrying  of  matches,  etc.  Es- 
tAbllshes  criminal  penalties  to  any  operator 
who  willfully  violates  a  sUindard  or  know. 
ingly  Molates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  orders  Upon  conviction,  such  operator 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  .md  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  f<ir  the  rirst  conviction  .md 
for  subsequent  convictions,  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $50.o00  and  or  imprisonment  lor 
not  more  thiin  live  years  Also  establishes 
similar  civil  and  criminal  penalties  to  any 
dlrect<5r,  olflcer  or  agent  of  a  corporate  t  per- 
ator  for  like  violations,  failures,  or  refusals. 
Criminal  penalties  .ire  also  est;»bli.sheri  :or 
fal.se  statement*,  representations,  or  certifl- 
catlons  relative  to  the  Act.  and  for  the  intro- 
duction .ind  delivery  In  commerce  of  .iny 
equipment  for  use  In  a  conl  mine  which  Is 
falsely  represented  to  be  in  compliance  wiUi 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

(7i  Provides  for  limited  pay  guarantees 
to  miners  idled   by  a  withdrawal  order. 

i8i  ProhlblUi  the  discharge  or  other  dis- 
crimination against  a  miner  for  exerci.Mng 
rights  under  the  Act 

riTLE     II— INTERIM     MANDATORY     HEALTH 
STANDARDS 

I  1 )  Establishes  interim  mandat<5rv  healtli 
:aandards  ef!ectlve  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

i2i  Requires  each  operator  to  take  ,-ic- 
curate  samples  of  the  .unount  of  respirable 
dust  in  the  mine  atmosphere  Tlie  samples 
are  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  and  analvzed 
and  recorded  by  him. 

i3)  Establishes  a  3.0  milhtrrajn  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  imj:  m'l  dust  standard  effective 
SIX  months  after  enactment  Extensions  of 
time  to  comply  with  the  .standard  i  per.Ti'.ts 
lor  uoncompiiancei  may  be  granted  by  'he 
Panel  I  established  by  section  5i  lor  a  jieriod 
not  to  c.vceed  twelve  months  from  the  eSe  - 
tlve  date  of  the  standard 

i4l  E.,tabli.shes  a  2  0  mg  m^  dust  st.ind.ird 
elective  three  years  after  enactment,  but  the 
Panel  .may  prant  permits  for  noncompliance 
to  an  operator  for  a  period  not  ro  exceed 
three  additional  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  standard 

i5i  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  the  continuing  autnority. 
beginning  one  year  after  ena'::ment,  to  :ar- 
ther  reduce  the  dust  standard  bolo*  'he  ifv- 
c;s  established  by  the  Act  to  leve's  which  will 
prevent  new  incidences  of  respiratorv  disease 
and  the  further  development  cf  such  d.sejse 
in  any  person. 

I  6)  Each  operator  sha.ll  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  making  a  chest  x-ray  available  to  each 
miner  within  eighteen  months  after  enact- 
ment, again  three  years  later,  md  at  such 
subsequent  intervals  determined  bv  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  .md  Welf.are  but 
not  to  exceed  '  very  Ave  year,--  Each  Aorke.'-s 
who  begins  work  in  a  coal  mine  for  the  first 
time  shall  be  given  a  chest  x-ray  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  employment  ind  agUn 
three  years  later  If  the  second  x-ray  shows 
evidence  of  the  development  of  pneumoco- 
niosis, the  worker  shall  be  given  ar.  addi- 
tional x-ray  two  years  Liter    The  x-rays  may 
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be  supplemented  by  other  tests  deemed  nec- 
essary by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
4nd  Welfare  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  <i!so  responsible  for 
readuig,  classifying,  and  recording  all  results 
of  x-rays  and  other  medical  tests. 

,7  I  Any  miner  who  shows  evidence  of  the 
development  of  pneumoconiosis  shall  be  af- 
forded the  option  of  transferring  from  his 
position  to  another  position  in  any  area  of 
the  mine  where  the  respirable  dust  concen- 
tration is  not  more  than  2  0  mg  m».  Effec- 
tive three  years  after  enactment,  the  option 
of  transfer  shall  be  to  an  area  of  the  mine 
where  such  concentration  is  not  more  than 
10  mg  m  ,  or  if  such  level  of  concentration 
Is  not  attainable  In  the  mine,  to  an  area 
where  the  concentration  is  the  lowest  at- 
tainable below  2.0  mg  m».  Any  miner  so 
tran.sferred  shall  not  receive  less  than  the 
regular  rate  of  pay  received  by  him  immedl- 
atelv  prior  to  transfer. 

1 81  Incorporates  the  noise  standard  pre- 
scribed under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act.  and  provides  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  improve  upon  such  standard. 
irrtE  in — interim  mandatory  safety  stand- 
ards   FOR    fNDERGROUND    COAL    MINES 

ill  Establishes  interim  mandatory  safety 
standards  effective  three  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

1 2 1  Establishes  detailed  requirements  to 
provide  lor  safer  working  conditions  In 
underground  coal  mines.  These  Include  re- 
quirements with  regard  to  roof  support, 
•.eniilation.  combustible  materials  and  rock 
dusting,  electrical  equipment,  trailing  cables, 
grounding,  underground  high-voltage  distri- 
bution, underground  low-  and  medium-volt- 
age .ilternatlng  current  circuits,  trolley  and 
trolley  feeder  wires,  fire  protection,  maps, 
blasting  and  explosives,  hoisting  and  man- 
tr.ps;.  emergency  shelters,  communications, 
escapeways.  and  other  miscellaneous 
matters. 

lii  Establishes  requirements  for  the  use 
of  permissible  equipment  in  all  underground 
c'jal  mines  Requires  that  all  electric  face 
equipment  at  gas&v  mines  and  all  such  small 
equipment  at  all  mines  be  permissible 
vnthin  15  months  after  enactment.  It  Is  also 
required  thnt.  in  the  case  of  mines  not  pre- 
viously classified  as  gas.sy  which  are  below 
ihe  Aatertable.  such  large  equipment  must 
be  permissible  In  15  months,  but  the  Panel 
may  grant  extensions  of  time  (permits  for 
noncompliance!  of  not  to  exceed  in  the  ag- 
gregate an  additional  33  months  if  the  Panel 
determines,  based  on  specified  criteria,  that 
the  '  perator  is  unable  to  comply  with  the 
permissibility  requirements  because  of  un- 
availability of  permissible  equipment.  In  the 
case  of  such  mines  which  are  located  en- 
tirely above  the  watertable.  it  is  required  that 
such  large  equipment  be  permissible  within 
51  months  after  enactment  but  the  Panel 
mav  grant  extensions  of  not  to  exceed  2  addi- 
tional years  on  a  mine-by-mine  basis  because 
of  unavailability  of  such  equipment. 

TITLE    IV — BLACK    LUNG    BENEFITS 

111  Provides  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
for  death  or  total  dlBablllty  due  to 
pneumoconiosis. 

i2i  Coal  miners  and  former  coal  miners 
who  are  totally  disabled  due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis will  receive  benefits  at  a  rate  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ment TO  which  a  disabled  Federal  employee 
in  frade  GS  2  would  be  entitled  at  the  time 
of  piivment  This  represents  approximately 
S136  per  month.  Widows  of  coal  miners  and 
former  coal  miners  whose  deaths  are  due  to 
pneumoconiosis  or  whose  deaths  occurred 
while  receiving  total  disability  benefits,  re- 
ceive benefits  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  totally 
disabled  miners  The  rates  prescribed  above 
are  increased  for  dependents  at  the  rate  of 
50  percent  for  one  dependent  (widow  or 
child  1 .  75  percent  for  two  dependents,  and 


100  percent  for  three  or  more  dependents. 
The  benefits  for  miners  and  widows  will  be 
reduced  on  account  of  payn\ents  under  the 
workmen's  compensation,  unemployment 
compensation,  or  disability  insurance  laws 
of  the  State  and.  in  the  case  of  miners  only. 
on  account  of  excess  earnings,  as  provided 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  benefits 
payable  under  that  Act. 

(3)  The  following  presumptions  are  used 
In  determining  entitlement: 

A.  If  u  miner  who  Is  suffering  from  pneu- 
moconiosis was  employed  for  10  years  or 
more  in  an  underground  coal  mine,  there 
will  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  the 
pneumoconiosis  arose  out  of  such  employ- 
ment. 

B.  If  a  miner  worked  ten  years  in  such  a 
mine  and  died  of  a  respirable  disease,  there 
will  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  his 
death  was  due  to  pneumoconiosis. 

C.  If  a  miner  Is  suffering  from  or  dies  from 
an  advanced  Irreversible  stage  of  pneumoco- 
niosis, it  will  be  irrebutably  prestimed  his 
death  or  total  disability  was  due  to  pneu- 
moconiosis. 

(4)  Claims  filed  before  December  31.  1972, 
win  be  processed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  he  uses  for  processing  claims  for 
disability  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  If 
the  claim  is  filed  after  December  31.  1971. 
benefits  under  that  claim  may  be  paid  only 
until  January  1,  1973.  Claims  filed  on  or  .ifter 
January  1,  1973.  will  be  processed  under  the 
appropriate  State  workmen's  compensation 
law  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined 
It  has  adequate  coverage  for  pneumoconio- 
sis. He  will,  generally  speaking,  determine  a 
State  law  to  have  adequate  coverage  for 
pneumoconiosis  If  the  benefits  under  such 
law  and  the  criteria  for  determining  eligi- 
bility are  not  less  favorable  to  the  claimant 
than  those  applicable  to  claims  filed  before 
January  1,  1973.  Where  the  applicable  State 
workmen's  compensation  law  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  coverage  for  pneumoconiosis, 
the  persons  entitled  to  benefits  will  be  paid 
(so  far  as  applicable)  under  the  terms  of 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  claims  filed  on  or  after 
January  1,  1973,  no  payments  of  benefits 
may  be  made  after  seven  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

TITLE    V ADMINISTRATION 

( 1 )  Provides  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  health  and  safety  research  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary, 
respectively. 

(2)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  expand  pro- 
grams for  the  education  and  training  of  op- 
erators, agents,  thereof,  and  miners  in  acci- 
dent-control, healthful  working  conditions, 
and  in  the  use  of  coal  mining  equipment 
and  techniques. 

(3)  Provides  for  economic  assistance  to 
any  small  business  concern  operating  a  coal 
mine  to  meet  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  Act.  Such  assistance  shall  be  given  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

(4)  Speclflies  qualifications  and  training 
requirements  for  employees  of  the  Secretary; 
particularly  Inspectors. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  be  fair  to  state,  on  be- 
half of  the  House  conferees  on  both  sides, 
we  had  had,  up  to  and  through  the 
conference  committee,  a  very  construc- 
tive relationship,  and  it  is  further  the 
case  that  it  is  the  fault  of  no  Member  of 
this  House  on  either  side  that  we  were 
informed  last  night  about  9:30  that  the 
other  body,  in  their   infinite   wisdom. 


handed  us  an  "either  or  else"  set  of  pro- 
cedures to  follow;  and  is  it  not  further 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Erlenborn  » ,  our  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Denti  ,  and  my- 
self, learned  of  this  about  9:30  or  so  last 
night,  even  before  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  learned 
of  it,  and  that  the  only  way  to  cut  our 
way  through  this  situation,  because  we 
were  not  able  to  come  to  grips  with  any 
kind  of  dialog  or  communication  with  the 
other  body,  was  to  accede  to  the  gentle 
nudge — although  some  stronger  language 
was  communicated  to  us  from  the  gentle- 
men working  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol— and  so,  lamentably  for  all  of 
us  who  have  worked  so  long  and  con- 
structively together,  we  find  ourselves  at 
this  rather  late  hour  of  the  evening,  due 
to  other  procedural  difficulties,  in  a  good 
deal  more  disagreement  than  any  of  us 
had  as  we  walked  out  of  the  conference 
committee  room  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  conference. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  me  time  to  address 
myself  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  the  gen- 
tleman now  7  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Is  that  all  the  time 
the  gentleman  intends  to  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No.  I  may  yield  more. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Bur- 
ton* that  we  have  had  a  constructive 
relationship  among  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  regret  that  the  events 
subsequent  to  the  conference  have  dis- 
turbed that  relationship  and  forced  me 
to  take  the  action  I  have  today.  No  good 
purpose  will  be  served  in  assessing  blame 
on  any  individual,  but  I  will  assert  that 
this  whole  matter  has  been  badly  han- 
dled in  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  this  con- 
ference ref)ort  for  one  simple  reason. 
The  conferees  met  and  reached  agree- 
ment, and  the  broad  outlines  of  that 
agreement  as  to  what  should  be  in  this 
conference  report,  title  IV.  has  been  vio- 
lated. There  are  matters  in  this  which 
were  never  discussed  by  the  conferees. 
There  are  new  matters  brought  in,  new 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  new  causes  of  action  against 
the  mine  operator,  new  duties  on  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  never  contained  in 
either  bill,  never  discussed  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  never  agreed  to  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  reinforce  the  fact  that 
I  did  not  know  what  was  in  this  report, 
the  only  time  I  was  delivered  a  copy — 
actually  delivered  to  my  counsel — of  title 
IV  of  this  report  was  last  night,  at  about 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  That  was  not 
an  accurate  copy  of  what  was  in  title  IV 
of  the  report  as  filed  about  11:30  last 
night.  That  report  would  not  have  been 
filed  at  11:30  last  right  had  not  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  gotten  unani- 
mous consent  to  file  the  report  without 
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first  aslclrut  any  Member  of  the  minority 
if  he  had  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Again  to  reinforce  what  apparently  is 
the  attempt  to  push  through  something 
that  was  never  contemplated  by  the  con- 
ferees and  to  foreclose  an  opportunity 
for  this  House  to  work  its  will,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  came  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  this  afternoon  intending 
to  call  up  this  conference  report  earlier 
In  the  afternoon,  and  had  never  niformed 
me  nor  any  other  Member  of  the  minority 
that  It  was  his  intention  to  call  up  the 
report  for  consideration.  Every  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  to  preclude  an  opportunity  for 
:he  minority  to  know  what  was  in  the 
report  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  in- 
form this  House  of  the  provisions  that 
have  been  put  in  this  report 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed,  as  is  this 
administration  opposed,  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  rv  of  this  report.  A  copy 
of  the  letter  from  the  Secretarj-  of  Labor 
ShuJtz  W8U5  delivered  to  :ne  and  l>  the 
gen tlemaa. from  Ohio  >  Mr  Ayres  >  and 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  '  Mr. 
Perkins  1  outlining  the  position  uf  the 
administration 

I  am  also  authorized  to  say  that  if 
this  conference  report  is  approved  and 
this  bill  becomes  law  with  the  provisions 
that  are  now  m  title  IV.  with  the  cost 
Implications  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  President  may 
be  required  to  veto  the  bill 

I  warned  the  gentleman  from  Penrisyl- 
vania  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
when  we  had  this  matter  in  subcommit- 
tee that  to  include  pneumoconiosis  com- 
pensation in  the  mine  health  and  safety 
bill  was  endangenng  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  amd  I  think  what  I  have  last  in- 
formed the  Members  concerning  a  pos- 
.sible  veto  of  the  bill  is  confirmation  of 
what  I  .said  many  months  ago 

Mr  Soeaker,  I  tlunk  the  largest  figure 
as  to  the  possible  cast  that  wtis  ever 
given  as  an  estimate,  prior  to  the  draft- 
ing of  this  new  title  rV'  in  the  conference 
report,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30 
.million  or  $40  million  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues estimated  it  might  be  as  high 
iis  $50  million  to  S60  million  Now  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  it  to  be  as  hieh 
as  $385  million  annual  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  minimum  flgure  they  now 
estimate  the  cost  of  this  to  be  is  $150 
million  to  the  US.  Trea.sur>' 

Beyond  this,  additional  impositions 
are  put  on  tiie  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation .systems  It  was  made  very 
clear  in  this  House  when  this  bill  was 
passed  that  this  was  not  mtended  to 
be  a  workmen's  compensation  provision. 
Thus  was  special  temporarv-  relief  for 
pneumoconiosis  compensation,  but  now 
we  are  going  to  have  this  new  provision 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be  re- 
quired to  pa.<s  upon  the  adequacy  of  State 
workmen  s  compensation  provisions,  and 
issue,  m  effect,  a  blacklist  of  those  which 
in  his  judgment  do  not  have  sufQcient 
compensation  for  the  workers,  and  re- 
quire that  even  after  this  program  ex- 
pires—as was  contemplated  in  both  bills 
that  It  would  expire  because  it  was  to  be 
temporary  only— that  the  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws  cover  pneumo- 
coniosis, or  in  the  event  they  do  not,  that 
the  rmne  operator  has  a  new  obligation. 


never  contemplated,   to  pay   workmen's 
compensation  benefits  to  the  miners 

It  creates  a  new  cause  of  action  by  the 
United  States  against  coal  mine  opera- 
tors if  they  do  not  pay  thLs  compensa- 
tion, something  never  contemplated  by 
the  draftsman  of  thLs  bill  in  the  first 
place,  if  he  w-as  being  honest  with  the 
Members  of  thus  House  and  with  the 
members  of  our  committee^ — if  he  was 
honest  with  ih-  Members  of  this  House 
when  they  explained  the  terms  of  this 
bill  and  carefully  t.)ld  us  this  was  not  to 
be  a  compensation  provision 

This  will  be  the  first  intrusion  into 
the  State  operated  workmen's  compen- 
.sation  laws,  not  by  implication,  as  I 
claimed  when  the  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration on  the  fiiwr  of  the  House,  but 
now  as  drafted  by  the  staff  and  by  a  few 
of  the  Members  outside  of  the  .scope  of 
the  agreement  uf  the  conferees,  expressly 
an  intrusion  into  all  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws 

I  am  distressed  my  point  of  order  was 
overruled  I  .im  k;oing  to  make  a  motion 
to  recommit  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
rec-onsidenng  title  IV  I  make  it  clear 
that  neither  this  administration  nor  I 
nor  .my  Memt)er  of  the  minority  is  op- 
posed to  coal  mine  health  and  safety; 
but  we  are  opposed  not  only  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  IV  but  we  aLso  are  op- 
posed to  the  kind  of  underhanded,  be- 
hind the  scenes.  ci(^in«s  that  have 
brou,,ht  us  to  the  ix)int  where  this  Ls 
being  toiLsidered  today,  where  It  almost 
t>a.ssed  earlier  today  without  the  mmorlty 
havm«  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  House 

I  hope  you  will  support  my  motion  to 
recommit  not  because  of  your  political 
( onsiderations,     not     because    of     your 

ixilitical  philofiophj' 

Mr  BURTON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,   will   the  'gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ERLENBORN  I  will  not  yield  to 
the  centleman. 

Not  t)ecause  of  your  lack  of  concern 
or  ureat  interest  in  the  coal  miners  and 
in  this  problem  of  pneumocomosis,  but 
so  that  you  can  sustain  the  dignity  of 
this  House  and  the  legislative  process, 
rhis  IS  a  travesty  upon  the  legislative 
process  Unless  my  motion  to  recommit  is 
agreed  to  and  we  send  this  bill  back  to 
the  conference  where  the  conferees  can 
work  their  will,  this  will  have  been  a 
very  black  day  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  leuislative  process. 

Mr  PF:HKINS  Mr  S()eaker.  I  yield  10 
mmutes  to  the  distinguished  rhairiium 
of  the  sub<-ommittee.  who  is  an  authority 
in  this  area,  the  tientleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ■  Mr  Dent  > . 

Mr.  DENT  Mr  Speaker.  I  should  first 
like  to  .say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  there  were  no  cloak  and  dagger  epl- 
.-odes  in  this  wliole  deal  There  was  noth- 
ing; underhanded  If  there  was,  the  im- 
derhajidedness  came  from  your  side  of 
the  table,  becau.se  I  did  not  attend  any 
of  the  markup  sessions,  because  the 
instructions  of  the  conferees  were  to  the 
staff  of  both  sides  to  write  within  the 
confines  of  the  understandings  of  the 
conferees.  So  I  did  not  commingle  with 
the  conferees'  staff  at  any  time.  They 
wrote  the  language  that  they  felt  was 
jusitified  and  cleared  it  with  their  own 
Senators  and  Congressmen. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DENT.  Walt  untU  I  am  throuLh 
I  want  to  get  this  off  my  mind. 

I  am  sure  this  opposition,  the  reason 
for  it.  to  this  legislation  Is  probably  beist 
explained  by  the  very  letter  the  Rentle- 
man  failed  to  read,  the  letter  I  have  just 
been  handed,  written  by  Mr.  Shultz.  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  language  it 
is  not  a  question  of  misunderstanding' 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  -.ot 
there  were  any  transgressions  on  the  part 
of  the  conferees  or  their  staffs.  It  is 
.simply  a  question  of  a  firm,  philosophical 
belief — I  hate  to  put  this  down  so  plainly 
and  bluntly — of  those  who  are  now  di- 
recting the  administration. 

We  l3«lleve — 

Says  Secretary  Shultz — 
that  ttie  solution  to  this  problem  is  thro'igh 
any  necestsary  improvement  in  the  sysfem 
of  State  worlcmen's  compensation  laws  •  •  • 
IThel  'Itnow-how  [is  in  the  hands  of  -.he 
States  1  in  the  worltmen's  campensatlon  iirlti 
It  Is  our  present  Judgment  that  reliance 
should  continue  to  be  placed  on  that  system 
of  State  laws  "  We  continue  to  support  that 
position. 

Early  in  the  days  when  this  legisla- 
tion was  before  the  subcommittee  we 
heard  witnesses  from  all  over  tlu.se 
United  States  and  the  one  deplorable  fact 
that  was  brought  out  time  after  time  '.v.is 
that  the  States  had  not  done  anything 
to  relieve  the  situation  that  former  min- 
ers find  themselves  in  in  Iowa.  MichiLan. 
California.  New  York,  and  in  every  State 
of  the  Umon.  There  was  a  drop  of  from 
600.000  to  135.000  miners  in  this  coun- 
try- These  miners  from  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  regions  of  our  great  tcal- 
minlng  States  are  scattered  all  over 
these  50  States  There  is  no  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi 
to  pass  a  compensation  law  to  pay  for  a 
miner's  lung  disease  contracted  in  me 
of  the  mining  States.  There  is  no  a  ay 
that  we  can  deprive  a  man  of  liis  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  by  easily 
trying  to  assess  the  cost  of  pneumoconio- 
sis payTnents  to  an  operator  who  has  a 
miner  who  has  worked  for  10  or  12  or 
15  or  20  years  for  different  operators  in 
different  States  or  in  different  .sections 
of  States.  You  carmot  do  that.  We  found 
that  out  in  our  State,  and  we  pas.sed 
the  last  workable  law  and  the  only  law 
that  has  taken  care  of  its  miners  and 
those  of  neighboring  States.  We  paid  for 
It  out  of  the  general  fund  because  've 
knew  that  these  men  were  crippled  and 
totally  disabled.  In  many  States  they 
have  no  relief  whatsoever. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deny  that  this  is 
an  open  compensation  law  and  defy  any- 
body to  point  out  where  it  is  After  T 
years  no  person  who  contracts  pneumo- 
coniosis and  then  files  a  claim  can  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  We  tuve 
7  years  because  of  the  time  lag  in  order 
that  the  [jeople  who  might  have  the  dis- 
ease would  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
in  and  be  examined.  We  tightened  It  ':p 
so  that  there  could  be  only  one  agency 
of  the  Government  to  read  the  finding's 
of  the  X-rays  in  order  that  all  would 
be  treated  alike 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  told  this  House— 
and  I  want  you  to  know  this — that  I 
never   deliberately   mislead   anybody    I 
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would  not  do  that  and  I  have  not  done 
It  in  39  years  of  being  a  legislator,  and 
I  will  not  start  now. 

I  told  this  House  time  after  time  that 
this  is  a  one-shot  compensation  deal, 
dealing  with  a  subject  matter  that  is  the 
whole  lifeblood  of  the  coal  industry. 
There  are  15.000  coal  miners  needed  in 
this  country  in  the  next  18  months.  Are 
you  poing  to  work  in  the  coal  mines? 
Are  you  going  to  recruit  these  miners 
in  these  great  United  States  to  meet 
the  need  for  fuel  in  this  coimtry  In  the 
future?  No.  you  are  not.  And  you  will 
not  get  any  new  miners — or  old  miners, 
^.ulier— to  go  into  the  mines  unless  you 
^;iv,>  them  some  security  against  death 
by  explosion,  death  by  roof  falls,  and 
death  from  the  complications  of  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  diseases.  Have  you  ever 
lieard  a  coughing  coal  miner  in  the  still- 
nes.v  of  the  night  hacking  away  with 
blood  coming  out  of  his  mouth  and  nos- 
trils and  with  no  care?  Some  have  spent 
SI 80  a  month  for  oxygen,  and  with  no- 
where to  get  it  and  depending  on  the 
cliantv  of  a  charitable  organization  such 
as  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation 
Annv.  and  a  man  goes  begging  who  was 
giv'.ng  his  substance  to  this  country  to 
make  it  what  it  is  today,  to  build  lor 
those  of  us  who  have  luxuries  which  we 
en'oy. 

Yes.  I  know  your  philosophy.  It  is 
spelled  out  in  the  letter  of  your  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Labor,  who  does  not  say  the 
things  said  by  the  ranking  minority 
members  that  sections  were  nongermane 
to  the  intent.  Oh,  no.  No  such  language 
is  .n  this  letter.  The  plain  coldblooded 
statement  of  fact  is  there  that  we  op- 
pose payment,  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation to  the  distressed  miners  of  this 
country  unless  their  State  passes  a  law 
on  It.  How  do  you  force  the  States  to 
pass  a  law?  By  a  statement?  You  can- 
not force  them  and  no  one  else  can. 

rhesc  men  are  suffering  and  they  are 
dy;ng,  and  I  v.  ant  to  give  you  another 
little  bit  of  information  that  might  ease 
vour  cold  hearts.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
all  the  deactivated  miners  in  the  Ap- 
palachia  region  are  over  65  years  of  age, 
and  vou  are  worrying  about  what  mil- 
lions it  is  going  to  cost  you.  Their  funeral 
services  will  cost  more  than  you  pay  for 
c  inpensation. 

L>et  me  give  you  some  figures.  These 
fttrures  come  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  after 
the  only  study  ever  made — and  I  have 
pi\  en  you  these  figures  and  you  know  you 
have  heard  them;  I  gave  them  to  the  con- 
ference and  they  have  heard  them;  there 
1-  nothing  secret  about  them  and  you  can 
pet  them.  At  one  point  a  Senator  came 
before  us  and  told  us  that  the  cost  would 
1  c  as  much  as  $180  million  a  year. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  took  every  miner  in 
tliese  United  States  and  if  you  paid  him 
S.i.OOO  a  year  and  bought  his  wife  a  chin- 
rUilla  coat,  you  would  not  spend  that 
niuch  money. 

Finally,  after  a  little  bit  of  fact  finding, 
!.e  came  down  to  $154  million  and  yes- 
terday he  came  down  to  $124  million. 
.'\nd.  let  me  tell  you  the  truth  and  when 
lie  truth  is  known  to  you,  our  Secretary 
01  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  a 
Public  Health  Service  survey  made  in 


1963  and  carried  through  to  1965,  the 
only  authentic  survey  made  in  the  field 
of  pneimioconiosis  in  this  great  country 
of  ours,  and  It  was  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  it  was  found  that  3  percent  of  all 
the  active  coal  miners  throughout  the 
Appalachian  region  where  the  heart  of 
black  Iimg  exists,  only  3  percent  of  the 
active  coal  miners  have  the  chronic  and 
advanced  stage  of  pneumoconiosis.  That 
is  one  category  paid  under  our  provision. 

If  you  take  the  110,000  miners  work- 
ing underground  in  this  covmtry,  and  the 
only  ones  susceptible  to  the  disesise,  the 
figure  would  go  to  3,300  miners.  We  have 
a  total  top  figure  in  this  bill  of  $272  a 
month.  And,  if  you  count  everyone  of 
these  85  years  of  age  or  65  years  of  age 
or  75-year-old  miners  and  gave  them 
credit  for  a  wife  and  two  children  and 
if  you  paid  them  the  top  payment  of 
$272  a  month,  you  would  be  paying  out 
something  over  $32.3  million  for  that 
part  of  the  provision. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Flood  ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Perm^ylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DEa^T.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
total  cost  of  this  provision  will  be,  but  I 
do  know  the  costs  being  thrown  around 
here  are  outrageous  and  unsubstantiated. 
We  have  proven  that,  and  evidence  of 
that  proof  will  appear  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Now,  let  us  go  a  little  further.  It  has 
been  said  on  this  floor  that  this  is  an 
invasion  of  States'  rights,  that  we  are 
injuring  the  State  systems.  You  do  not 
have  any  State  systems.  You  do  not  have 
any  State  programs.  If  you  did.  we  would 
not  have  to  have  this  legislation.  But 
what  do  we  do? 

Dr.  Monroe  Berkowitz  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, a  renowned  expert  in  the  field  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  said: 

This  would  constitute  an  endorsement  by 
Congress  of  the  State  system.  Some  induce- 
ment of  this  sort  is  vital  to  the  continuing 
health  of  our  State  system  of  workmen's 
compensation.  It  would  express  a  Judgment 
by  Congress  that  the  system  Is  worth  preserv- 
ing and  that  it  is  good  enough  to  cover  all. 
Only  If  States  do  not  act  would  obviously 
second-best  solutions  be  brought  Into  play. 
If  this  legislation  were  completely  successful, 
not  one  person  would  ever  be  added  to  the 
coverage  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act. 

Certainly  it  is  a  second-best  solution, 
because  if  it  was  a  first-best  solution 
these  miners  would  have  had  their  com- 
pensation payments  during  these  last 
years  of  degradation,  disease  and  despair. 
No.  it  is  not  the  best  we  can  give,  but  I 
say  that  any  opposition  to  this  bill  to- 
day is  an  opposition  to  paying  some  lit- 
tle recompense  to  the  men  who  go  down 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  if  you  will, 
and  give  us  the  fuel  that  makes  and  has 
made  this  Nation  what  it  is— that  built 
its  farms  and  its  mills,  and  made  mil- 
lionaires out  of  many  of  the  people — 
these  same  men  who  today  are  poverty 
stricken. 

Come  with  me,  wUl  you,  hand  in  hand, 
come  and  take  a  walk  through  the  back 
valleys  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  West 
■Virginia,  and  I  will  show  you  what  a  coal 


mine  looks  like,  and  I  defy  any  of  you 
to  stand  up  in  the  face  of  a  small,  degra- 
dated  coal  town  and  a  little  coal  mining 
family  in  a  shanty  like  the  one  I  was 
born  in,  and  tell  me  you  would  vote 
against  this  because  your  philosophy  says 
it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Federal  Government  was  consti- 
tuted to  do  for  the  States  and  the  people 
of  the  States  that  which  the  States  do 
not  do  for  themselves. 

And  in  that  context  I  will  leave  you 
with  this  admonition,  and  I  leave  it  with 
you  because  I  know  it  to  be  true,  and  I 
know  it  is  true  because  I  know  our  coal 
miners  and  I  know  their  fiber  and  I  know 
their  being — you  defeat  this  bill  and 
there  will  not  be  a  coal  miner  in  the 
mines  of  this  country  within  15  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  be  brief  in  dis- 
cussing this  conference  report.  The 
House  passed  the  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  bill  October  29,  and  the  conference 
committee  met  and  agreed  on  November 
20 — the  anniversary  of  the  Farmington 
tragedy.  The  conference  committee  de- 
bated the  provisions  of  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  passed  in  the  other  body 
with  one  consistent  objective:  the  high- 
est degree  of  health  and  safety  protection 
to  the  miner.  I  am  proud  of  our  agree- 
ment and  satisfied  that  it  represents  the 
best  we  could  have  even  hoped  for.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  all  take  pride  in  this  prod- 
uct with  the  knowledge  that  its  ramifica- 
tions will  extend  to  every  coal  mining 
community  in  the  Nation,  and  will  afford 
a  greater  measure  of  security  and  relief 
to  miners  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  may  be  simimarized  rather  suc- 
cinctly. They  follow : 

TITI-E  I GENERAL 

First.  Grants  authority  for  the  promul- 
gation of  mandatory  health  and  safety 
standards  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior— hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary."  The  Secretary  promulgates 
all  mandatory  standards,  but  is  responsi- 
ble for  developing  and  revising  only  man- 
datory safety  standards.  The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  revising 
mandatory  health  standards.  No  stand- 
ard promulgated  by  the  Secretary  shall 
reduce  the  protection  afforded  miners  be- 
low that  provided  by  the  interim  manda- 
tory health  and  safety  standards  con- 
tained in  titles  n  and  III.  respectively. 

Second.  Provides  opportunity  for  a 
representative  of  miners,  whenever  he 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
a  violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard  exists  or  an  imminent 
danger  exists  in  a  mine,  to  obtain  an  im- 
mediate inspection  of  such  mine. 

Third.  Provides  a  minimum  of  at  least 
four  annual  inspections  of  each  mine. 
Also  provides  a  minimum  of  one  spot  in- 
spection during  every  5  working  days 
of  a  mine  that  liberates  excessive  quanti- 
ties of  methane  or  other  explosive  gases 
during  its  operations,  in  which  a  meth- 
ane or  other  gas  ignition  or  explosion  has 
occurred  which  resulted  in  death  or  seri- 
ous injury  at  any  time  during  the  previ- 
ous 5  years,  or  the  Secretary  beUeves  has 
especially  hazardous  conditions. 

Fourth.    Establisiies    the    procedural 
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mechanism  for  flndlnK  danKerous  condi- 
tions or  violation.^  of  .standards  in  mines, 
and  for  the  issuance  of  notices  and  or- 
ders— including  withdrawal  orders — rel- 
ative to  such 

Fifth  Provides  administrative  and  ju- 
dicial review  procedures. 

Sixth  Establishes  cml  penalties  of  up 
to  $10,000  for  operator  nolations  of  a 
standard  or  any  other  provision  of  tiie 
act  Establishes  a  nvil  penalty  of  up  to 
.S250  to  a  miner  who  violates  specified 
provisions  of  the  act — .smoking,  cany- 
mc  of  matches,  and  .so  forth  Rstablishes 
criminal  penalties  to  any  oijerator  who 
willfully  violates  a  standard  or  know- 
ingly violates  or  fails  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  orders  Upon  conviction,  such 
operator  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  525,000  and  or  impn.son- 
nient  for  not  more  than  1  vear  for  the 
first  conviction,  and  for  sub-equent  con- 
viction:, by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
S50.000  and  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  ,5  years.  Also  establishes  sim- 
ilar civil. and  criminal  penalties  to  any 
director,  officer,  or  agent  of  a  corporate 
operator  for  hke  violations,  failures,  or 
refusals.  Criminal  penalties  are  also  es- 
tablished for  faLse  .--tatfmcnts.  icpiesen- 
tations.  or  certifications  relative  to  the 
act.  and  for  the  introduction  and  deliv- 
ery in  commerce  of  any  equipment  for 
use  in  a  coal  mine  which  is  falsely  rep- 
resented to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act 

Seventh.  Provides  for  limited  pay  guar- 
antees to  miners  idled  by  a  withdrawal 
order 

Eighth.  Prohibits  the  discharge  or  other 
discrimination  agaiiLst  a  miner  for  exer- 
cising rights  under  the  act. 


TITLE    II 


IHTERIM    M»NDArORT    HE.KLTH 
sr,\ND.\RDS 


First.  Elstaolishes  interim  mandatory 
health  standards  effective  6  months  after 
the  date  of  ena<rmeni  .if  jhe  act 

Second  Requires  each  operator  to  take 
accurate  .samples  of  the  amount  of  respi- 
rable  dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere.  The 
samples  are  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
and  analyzed  and  recorded  by  him. 

Third.  Establishes  a  3  0  millmram  per 
cubic  meter  of  air — mg,  m. — dust  stand- 
ard effective  6  months  after  enactment 
Extensions  of  time  to  comply  with  the 
standard — permits  for  noncompliance — 
may  be  -;ranted  by  the  Panel — estab- 
lished by  section  5 — for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  12  months  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  standard 

Fourth.  Establishes  a  2.0  mg.  m.  dust 
standard  effective  3  years  after  enact- 
ment, but  the  Panel  may  urant  permits 
for  noncompliance  to  an  operator  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  3  additional  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  standard. 

Fifth  The  Secretary  of  Health.  f:duca- 
tion.  and  Welfare  has  the  continuing  au- 
thority, beginning  1  year  after  enact- 
ment, to  further  reduce  the  dust  stand- 
ard below  the  levels  established  by  the 
act  to  levels  which  will  prevent  new  inci- 
dences of  respiratory  disease  and  the  fur- 
ther development  of  such  disease  In  any 
person 

Sixth.  Each  operator  shall  cooperate 
With  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  m  making  a  chest  X-ray 
available  to  each  miner  within  18  months 
after  enactment,  again  3  years  later,  and 


at  such  subsequent  int<>rvals  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  but  not  to  exceed  every  5 
years  Each  worker  who  begins  work  in 
a  joal  mine  (or  the  first  time  shall  be 
given  a  chest  X-ray  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  employment  and  again  3 
years  later.  If  the  .second  X-ray  shows 
evidence  of  the  development  of  pneumo- 
coniosis, the  worker  shall  be  »^'iven  an 
additional  X-ray  2  years  later.  The  X- 
rays  may  be  supplemented  by  other  tests 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
IS  al.so  responsible  for  reading,  classi- 
fying, and  recording  all  results  of  X-rays 
and  other  medical  tests. 

Seventh  Any  miner  who  shows  evi- 
dence of  thi-  development  of  pneumoco- 
niosis shall  be  afforded  the  option  of 
transferring  from  his  |X)sition  to  another 
position  m  any  area  of  the  mine  where 
the  respirable  dust  concentration  is  not 
more  than  2.0  mg  nv  Effective  3  years 
after  enactment,  the  option  of  transfer 
shall  be  to  an  area  of  the  mine  where 
-ich  concentration  is  not  more  than  10 
mg  m'.  or  if  such  level  of  concentration 
is  not  attainable  in  the  mine,  to  an  area 
where  the  concentration  is  the  lowest  at- 
tainable below  2  0  mg  m  Any  miner  so 
transferred  shall  not  receive  less  than 
the  regular  rate  of  pay  received  by  him 
immediately  prior  to  transfer. 

Eighth.  Incorporates  the  noi.se  stand- 
ard prescribed  under  the  Walsh-Hcalcy 
Public  Contracts  Act,  and  provides  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  improve  upon 
such  standard. 

TITLE   III         INTERIM    MANDATORY    SAFETY   STA.ND- 
AJIOS  FOR  UNOERGROnND  COAL  MINES 

First.  Establishes  interim  mandatory 
safety  standards  effective  3  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act. 

Second.  Establishes  detailed  require- 
ments to  provide  for  safer  working  condi- 
tions in  underground  coal  mines.  These 
include  requirements  with  regard  to  roof 
support,  ventilation,  combustible  ma- 
terials and  rockdusting.  electrical  equip- 
ment, trailing  cables,  grounding,  under- 
ground high-voltage  distribution,  under- 
groimd  low-  and  medium-voltage  alter- 
nating current  circuits,  trolley  and  trol- 
ley feeder  wires,  fire  protection,  maps, 
blasting  and  explosives,  hoisting  and 
mantrips.  emergency  shelters,  communi- 
cations, escapeways.  and  other  mi.scel- 
laneous  matters 

Third.  Establishes  requirements  for 
the  use  of  permissible  equipment  in  all 
imderground  coal  mines.  Requires  that 
all  electric  face  equipment  at  gassy  mines 
and  all  such  small  equipment  at  all  mines 
be  ijermissible  within  15  months  after 
enactment.  It  is  also  required  that,  in 
the  case  of  mines  not  previoirsly  classi- 
fied as  ga.s.sy  which  are  below  the  water- 
table,  such  large  equipment  must  be  per- 
missible in  15  months,  but  the  Panel  may 
grant  extensions  of  time — permits  for 
noncompliance — of  not  to  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  an  additional  33  months  if  the 
Panel  determines,  based  on  specified  cri- 
teria, that  the  operator  is  unable  to 
comply  with  the  permi.ssibillty  require- 
ments becau.se  of  imavailability  of  r>er- 
mi.ssible  equipment.  In  the  case  of  such 
mines  which  are  located  entirely  above 
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the  watertable,  it  is  required  that  .such 
large  equipment  be  permissible  within 
51  months  after  enactment  but  the 
Panel  may  grant  extensions  of  not  to 
exceed  2  additional  years  on  a  mine-by- 
mine  basis  because  of  unavailability  of 
such  equipment. 

TITLE   IV-     BLACK   LUNG   BENEFITS 

First.  Provides  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  for  death  or  total  disability  due 
to  pneumoconiosis. 

Second.  Coal  miners  and  former  coal 
miners  who  are  totally  di-sabled  due  to 
imeumoconiosis  will  receive  benefits  at 
a  rate  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  minimum 
monthly  payment  to  which  a  di.sabled 
Federal  employee  in  ^;rade  GS-2  would 
be  entitled  at  the  time  of  payment.  Thi.s 
represents  approximately  $136  per 
month  Widows  of  coal  miners  and  for- 
mer coal  miners  whose  deaths  are  due 
to  pneumoconiosis  or  who.se  deaths  oc- 
curred while  receiving  total  disability 
benefits,  receive  benefits  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  totally  disabled  miners.  The 
rates  pre.scribed  above  are  increased  for 
dependents  at  the  rate  of  50  percent  tor 
one  dependent,  widow  or  child.  75  per- 
cent for  two  dependents,  and  100  per- 
cent for  three  or  more  dependents  The 
benefits  for  miners  and  widows  will  be 
reduced  on  account  of  pavments  under 
the  workmen's  compen.sation.  unemplny- 
mcnt  compensation,  or  disability  insur- 
ance laws  of  the  State  and.  in  the  case 
of  mmers  only,  on  account  of  excess 
earnings,  as  provided  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  benefits  payable  under 
that  act 

Third.  The  following  presumption.s 
are  u.sed  in  determining  entitlement: 

.\.  If  a  miner  who  is  suffering  from 
pneumoconiosis  was  employed  for  10 
years  or  more  in  an  underground  coal 
mine,  there  will  be  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  the  pneumoconiosis  arose  out 
of  such  employment. 

B.  If  a  miner  worked  10  years  in  .<-_:ch 
a  mine  and  died  of  a  re.spirable  disease, 
there  will  be  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  his  death  was  due  to  pneumoconio- 
sis. 

C.  If  a  miner  is  suffering  from  or  dies 
from  an  advanced  irreversible  stage  of 
pneumoconiohis,  it  will  be  irrebuttably 
[iresumed  his  death  or  total  disability 
was  due  to  pneumoconiosis. 

Fourth.  Claims  filed  before  December 
31,  1972.  will  be  processed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  a  manner  similar  to  that  he  u.ses  tor 
processing  claims  for  disability  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  If  the  claim  is 
filed  after  December  31.  1971.  benelits 
under  that  claim  may  be  paid  only  imtil 
January  1.  1973.  Claims  filed  on  or  after 
January  1.  1973,  will  be  proce.ssed  under 
the  appropriate  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined  it  has  adequate  coveras^'e 
for  pneumoconiosis.  He  will,  generally 
.si)eaking,  determine  a  State  law  to  h.ae 
adequate  coverage  for  pneumoconi.isi.-  if 
the  cash  benefits  under  such  law  and  the 
criteria  for  determining  eligibility  are 
not  less  favorable  to  the  claimant  than 
those  applicable  to  claims  filed  before 
January  1,  1973.  Where  the  applicable 
State  workmen's  compensation  law  does 
not  provide  adequate  coverage  for  pneu- 
moconiosis, the  persons  entitled  to  bene- 
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fits  will  have  their  claims  processed,  so 
far  as  applicable,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act. 

Fifth.  In  the  case  of  claims  filed  on  or 
after  January  1.  1973.  no  payments  of 
benefits  may  be  made  after  7  years  after 
the  (iate  of  enactment  of  the  act. 

TITLE    V — ADMINISTRATION 

First.  Provides  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  health  and  safety  re- 
search to  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Secretary,  respectively. 

Second.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
pand programs  for  the  education  and 
training  of  operators,  agents  thereof, 
and  miners  m  accident  control,  health- 
ful working  conditions,  and  in  the  use  of 
coal  mining  equipment  and  techniques. 

Tliird.  Provides  for  economic  assist- 
ance to  any  small  business  concern  oper- 
ating a  coal  mine  to  meet  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  act.  Such  assist- 
ance shall  be  given  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Fourth.  Specifies  qualifications  and 
training  requirements  for  employees  of 
the  Secretary;  particularly  inspectors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  an 
additional  minute  to  discuss  title  IV  of 
the  conference  report — the  title  provid- 
ing for  black  lung  benefits.  When  we  be- 
gan considering  a  coal  mine  health  and 
saftey  i)roposal  early  this  year,  I  think 
It  lair  to  say  that  this  provision  was  not 
generally  thought  of  as  likely  to  be  in- 
cluded in  tlie  final  bill.  A  similar  provi- 
sion was  in  fact  included  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  it  was  done  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  effort  and  te- 
nacity put  forth  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Daniels  i  and  the  gen- 
tleir.an  from  California  '  Mr.  Burton)  . 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  gave 
this  provision  life  when  he  led  it  through 
his  subcommittee  and  was  gracious 
enough  and  concerned  enough  about  the 
ultimate  claimants  to  ask  that  it  be  in- 
corporated into  the  health  and  safety 
package.  The  gentleman  from  California 
was  absolutely  imcompromising  in  his 
determination  to  fight  the  battle  for  the 
provision  beyond  that,  and  existence  of 
the  provision  in  the  conference  report  is 
a  testimony  to  his  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  State 
that  now  provides  an  assistance  program 
of  any  significant  scope,  and  that  is  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
citizens  of  that  State,  through  their  tax- 
es, provide  the  general  revenues  for  the 
program.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Pennsylvania's  program  is  the  only  one 
funded  through  general  revenues.  Other 
such  programs  are  funded  by  employer 
contributions  and  are  essentially  work- 
men's compensation  programs.  The  con- 
ference report  contains  a  maintenance 
of  etf  ort  provision  which  provides  that  no 
benefits  .shall  be  paid  under  this  provi- 
sion to  the  residents  of  any  State  which, 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  reduces  the 
benefits  payable  to  persons  eligible  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  this  provision,  under 
its  State  laws  which  are  applicable 
to  its  general  work  force  with  regard  to 
Its  State  laws  which  are  applicable 
workmen's  compensation,  unemployment 
compensation,  or  disability  insurance. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about  laws 


which  apply  to  a  State's  general  work 
force  and  not  laws  for  a  segment  of  the 
work  force.  We  are  also  talking  about 
programs  that  are,  in  fact,  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, or  disability  insurance.  This 
literal  interpretation  is  also  intended  to 
apply  to  sections  412(b)  and  422(g)  — 
the  offsetting  provisions.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  State  programs  funded 
through  general  revenues.  Any  State  that 
has  such  programs  could  reduce  benefits 
payable  to  persons  eligible  to  receive 
them  under  this  provision.  If  the  State 
did  not  so  reduce  the  benefits,  such  bene- 
fits could  not  be  offset  or  deducted  from 
payments  under  this  provision. 

This  should  be  made  unmistakably 
clear.  The  language  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  appropriate  amplification 
of  that  language  in  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  says 
as  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  act  on  this 
bill.  Its  provisions  are  long  overdue  and 
our  miners  have  waited  and  suffered  long 
enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  pay  one  final 
tribute,  the  gentleman  in  the  Chair,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Flood),  has  labored  over  this  bill  with 
a  concern  for  miners  and  their  families 
that  can  only  come  from  living  among 
them.  Before  the  thought  of  a  new  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  law  gained  pop- 
ular support,  Dan  Flood  was  the  most 
persistent  and  tenacious  advocate  of  a 
better  law.  He  recognized  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  existing  law,  and  overcame 
every  obstacle  in  fighting  for  a  proposal 
that  provided  meaningful  protection  to 
the  miner. 

His  imprint  is  indelibly  inscribed  on 
this  bill.  Even  though  he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  he  managed  to  put  provisions  in 
the  bill  that  are  solely  his.  The  gentle- 
man testified  before  our  committee  and 
before  the  Senate  committee  in  support 
of  strong  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation,  and  also  for  the  provisions 
granting  benefits  to  miners  disabled  due 
to  pneimioconiosis  and  to  the  widows  of 
those  who  died  from  the  disease.  I  can 
well  recall  his  impassioned  pleas  for  these 
miners  and  widows,  and  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  Dan  Flood  should  certainly 
enjoy  this  Christmas  with  the  knowledge 
that  his  role  in  this  effort  was  major  in 
every  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord our  response  to  Secretary  Hickel's 
estimate  of  the  costs  of  the  black  lung 
benefit  provision.  They  follow: 

Response  to  Hickel  Letter 
The  following  comments  are  directed  to  the 
letter  of  December  12,  1969.  from  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel  to  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javlts  regarding  the  estimated  cost 
of  Title  IV  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 
They  are  particularly  directed  to  the  esti- 
mates contained  in  "Plan  I"  of  the  letter — 
the  estimated  cost  of  a  program  similar  to 
that  provided  In  title  IV. 

The  assumptions  made  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  program  are  inaccurate  in  the 
light  of  available  and  relevant  information. 

(1)  The  first  and  basic  assumption  in  the 
Hickel  estimate  Is  that  the  experience  of  title 
IV  will  be  similar  to  the  Pennsylvania  law. 
Although  the  criteria  for  determining  eligi- 


bility for  receiving  total  disability  benefits 
under  title  IV  and  the  Pennsylvania  statute 
are  similar,  the  tictual  implementation  of  the 
two  provisions  may  not  be  identical.  For  in- 
stance, as  of  December  1.  some  25.579  miners 
were  on  Pennsylvania's  benefit  rolls.  Presum- 
ably, they  were  all  totally  disabled  due  to 
pneumoconiosis.  Presumably  also,  they  were 
totally  disabled  according  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  definition  (the  qualification  in  title 
IV) .  And  yet.  the  fact  Is  that  only  a  fraction 
of  tliose  miners  were  receiving  Social  Secu- 
rity disability  in.surance.  and  there  are  pres- 
ently only  about  20,000  individuals  through- 
out the  United  States  receiving  such  dis- 
ability insurance  for  all  respiratory  diseases. 

(2)  Tlie  Hickel  estimate  then  progresses 
from  that  first  assumption  to  expand  the 
Pennsylvania  experience  to  all  potential 
claimants  in  the  United  States.  It  begins 
with  the  25,579  Pennsylvania  miners.  Two 
thousand  additional  miners  are  arbitrarily 
added  to  that  figure  with  the  statement  that 
2.000  miners  will  be  transferred  within  the 
next  18  months  from  Pennsylvania's  work- 
men's compensation  program  to  its  pneu- 
moconiosis benefit  program.  The  reason  for 
the  18  months  is  never  explained.  The  more 
relevant  date  is  the  present  and  not  18 
months  from  now.  or  July  17.  1971.  In  any 
event — in  the  Interest  of  fairness — if  the 
2.000  miners  should  be  added  to  the  pres- 
ent benefit  total,  then  an  appropriate  num- 
ber should  be  subtracted  from  that  total  on 
account  of  the  death  of  miners  now  on  the 
rolls.  The  Pennsylvania  experience  is  187 
deaths  per  month  of  miners  receiving  such 
benefits.  Over  18  months  then,  some  3,366 
miners  could  be  exj>ected  to  be  dropped 
from  the  Pennsylvania  rolls  because  of  their 
death. 

The  Hickel  estimate  is  exaggerated  on 
this  point  then,  by  5.366  miners. 

(3)  The  Hickel  estimate  then  takes  the 
inflated  figure  of  27.579  miners  and  expands 
it  nationwide.  It  does  so  by  taking  that  pro- 
portion who  are  bituminous  miners  iSS^,  )  — 
thereby  arriving  at  a  figure  of  10.500  miners — 
and  multiplying  that  figure  iy;  a  multiple 
of  4.  The  multiple  was  determined  by  stating 
that  Pennsylvania  has  approximately  25'^  of 
the  Nation's  underground  bituminous  miners. 
This  is  quite  correct,  but  Irrelevant.  The 
appropriate  multiple  should  be  derived  by 
projecting  the  man-years  of  exposure  for 
disabled  Pennsylvania  miners  to  the  man- 
years  of  exposure  in  the  coal-producing 
states.  During  the  period  1930-1950.  these 
figures  were  1.940.441  and  6.828.725.  respec- 
tively. The  correct  multiple  then,  should  be 
about  3.5. 

Using  the  Hickel  multiple  of  4,  Uie  total 
number  of  bituminous  miners  in  the  inactive 
population  who  meet  the  Pennsylvania  cri- 
teria is  estimated  at  42.000.  Using  the  more 
appropriate  multiple  of  3  5.  that  figure  would 
be  36,750.  It  is  obvious  that  the  error  is  be- 
coming more  aggravated  with  each  such  in- 
accurate assumption  or  statistical  technique. 

(4)  The  Hickel  estimate  then  adds  2.400 
miners  to  the  total.  That  number  supposedly 
represents  those  active  miners  who  have 
complicated  or  advanced  pneumoconiosis. 
The  assumption  must  be  that  all  2,400  mi- 
ners will  leave  their  jabs  if  offered  benefits 
under  this  program,  because  the  miner's 
earnings  would  offset  his  benefit  allow-ances 
If  he  continued  to  work.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  all  2.400  miners  will  do  so.  A  more  real- 
istic assumption  Is  that  about  lO^", .  or  240 
of  the  2.400  active  miners,  presently  afflicted 
with  complicated  pneumoconiosis — would 
retire. 

(5)  After  anthracite  miners  are  added  to 
the  escalating  Hickel  total,  it  is  €1.400  bi- 
tuminous and  anthracite  miners  eiigibie  lor 
benefits.  Some  7.000  miners  are  then  sub- 
tracted from  that  total.  The  7.000  represent 
those  who  are  on  or  will  qualify  for  State 
workmen's  compensation,  thereby  offsetting 
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Federal  cost  The  actual  figure  is  nearer  lO- 
000 — ^accordlng  to  Stale  figures — than  7.000 
i6l  A  multiple  for  dependents  of  eligible 
miners  Ls  then  applied  to  the  54,000  total 
The  assumption  is  nude  that  each  miner 
has  1  5  dependents  According  to  informa- 
tion from  the  United  Mine  Workers  retire- 
ment fund,  the  tlgure  or  multiple  shouid 
be  1  2  dependenu  for  each  miner  T^ls  in- 
accurate multiple,  when  applied  to  the  total. 
represent*  an  error  of   16.320  individuals 


December  17,  19  no 


Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  >  Mr  Saylor  ■ 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  report,  and 
I  do  so  because  it  is  a  good  report  and 
I  too,  like  my  colleague,  the  ^'entleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  John  Dent,  come 
from  an  area  of  coal  mines,  coal  miners, 
and  coal  towns 

This  bill  is  the  pnce  being  paid  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Uruted  States  on  be- 
half of  the  Amencan  conscience.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  price  that  we,  the  present 
citizens  of  this  country,  must  pay  for 
crimes  of  the  past  It  is  a  little  effort  to 
square  accounts  for  what  the  countr>- 
did  not  do  before  Heretofore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  followed  the  practice  of  get- 
ting the  most  out  of  our  miners  and  our 

coal— get  It  out — get  paid  and  to 

with  all   thought  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  privilege  to  su 
here  m  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  tonight. 
The  lights  are  bright,  not  only  here  m 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  on  Capitol  Hill 
b  u  t  throughout  Washington  and 
throughout  our  land,  not  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  about  80  percent  of  thase 
lights  are  generated  by  coal.  Whetlier 
you  foUcs  realize  it  or  not.  this  country 
is  today  .short  15.000  coal  miners. 

Compames  will  give  you  a  college  edu- 
cation. If  you  will  just  promise  to  come 
back  and  tell  them  you  will  work  for  the 
coal  mines  afterwards,  and  you  cannot 
get  the  young  [leople  to  accept  this  offer 
or  without  a  college  education  to  go  into 
the  coal  mines. 

I  have  lived  m  communities  where  the 
IJeople  have  said.  Look.  I  work  in  the 
coal  mines,  and  I  have  ju-st  one  desire, 
and  that  is  I  do  not  want  my  children 
to  work  in  the  coal  mines." 

If  we  expect  to  have  the  kind  of  econ- 
omy that  we  have  developed,  and  if  we 
e.xpect  to  have  electricity  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land;  if  we  e.x- 
pect    to    have    the    t:ood    th;ni;s   of    this 
country  and  our  world,  then  we  had  bet- 
ter pass  this  conference  report    If  we  do 
not.  I  can  tell  you  it  will  be  less  than  15 
days  until  every   miner  m  this  country 
walks  out  of  the  mines  and  their  newly 
elected  president,  their  national  officers, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  State.s,  ve.    the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will 
not  set  -hem  to  so  back  into  the  mines. 
And  you   just   try   and  get   .somebodv 
else  to  go  down  in  a  mine  and  mine  coal 
There  is  not  one  of  you  :n  this  room 
except  maybe  a  half  dozen  who  have  ever 
been  down  m  a  mine  and  who  know  what 
It  is  to  opej-ate  the  complex  .aiachiiu-  of  a 
modern-day  mine   That  is  what  we,  the 
Congress,  are   faced   with   If   we   fail   to 
adopt  this  conference   report. 

Mr   BRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield'^ 
Mr  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 


Mr.  BRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  certainly 
intend  to  support  this  conference  report. 
I  do  not  have  any  mine  within  50  miles 
of  my  present  district,  but  15  years  ago 
I  did  represent  many  of  the  mines  In  the 
State  of  Indiana  and,  in  fact.  I  wais  very 
active  on  the  mine  safety  bill  of  1953.  I 
believe  it  was 

I  am  going  along  with  this  conference 
report,  and  I  think  it  would  be  fine  If 
we  all  did  so 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  the  gentleman  has 
made  and  to  express  my  unequivocal 
support  of  this  conference  report.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  recognize  the 
enormous  debt  that  we  owe  to  the  coal 
miners  of  this  Nation  and  to  pass  this 
most  Important  and  humane  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ruse  in 
support  of  this  conference  report. 

I  think  this  IS  very  important  legisla- 
tion It  IS  designed  Uj  meet  one  of  the 
real  needs  of  our  time  We  have  heard 
some  talk  this  evening  about  States' 
rights  I  think  there  is  also  such  a  thing 
as  States'  responsibilities,  and  when  a 
State  cannot  or  will  not  do  tho.se  things 
which  It  -should  do.  I  think  we  here  in  the 
Congre^ss  have  the  responsibility  jf  act- 
ing accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fmm  .Vew  York. 

Mr.  RESD  of  New  York.  Mr.  .Speaker. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  most  wainxly 
for  hus  excellent  .statement  and  for  his 
initiative  in  this  reward  along  with  tht3 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  'Mr 
Hechier'.  the  t;entleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Mr  Dent'  iuid  other  Members  on 
both  sides 

Mr  Speaker  thLs  bill  is  a  \ital  bill.  It 
has  been  far  too  long  delayed.  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  e.ssential  that  this  confer- 
ence report  be  .sup{.x)rted 

Mr  SA'iXOR  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  you  unles.s  you  have  been  in  a  coal  town 
and  unless  you  have  seen  a  miner  come 
out  of  a  mine— black,  yes.  black  from  the 
dirt  of  the  coal— and  .see  him  try  to  walk 
home  from  the  tipple  to  his  house  which 
may  be  only  a  couple  of  himdred  yards 
away,  and  to  see  him  stagger  along,  fight- 
ing tor  his  breath,  hang  on  to  a  telephone 
post  or  some  kind  of  post  along  the  way. 
and  cough  and  spit,  and  sit  down  all  out 
of  breath  and  fight  to  ';et  his  breath, 
wave  uti  the  efforts  of  his  fellow  min'-rs. 
telling  them  this  is  his  problem,  to  leave 
him  alont^-wondenng  if  he  will  gain 
enough  strength  to  gee  home— yes.  that 
is  what  we  have  done  to  human  beings  in 
this  country  m  coai  miners  in  the  past. 

What  this  conference  report  does  is  to 
try  to  compensate  a  little  bit  for  the  ills 
of  the  past. 


I  think  it  is  rather  fortunate  that  this 
conference  report  is  brought  up  during 
the  advent  season.  Let  me  remind  you  of 
the  words  of  our  Master  who  said; 

If  you  have  done  It  t,i  these  my  chlld.^pn 
you  have  done  It  unto  Me 

I  hope  we  have  as  big  a  vote  in  support 
of  this  conference  report  as  we  did  ..n 
the  original  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Mr.  PuciNSKii. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .^.h 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remark.^  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  my  .nib- 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr  Dent  I.  who  has  worked  so 
hard  and  tirelessly  to  bring  this  legi.sia- 
tlon  to  a  fruitful  conclusion. 

I  suggest  that  this  bill,  when  finally 
passed  by  Congress,  will  be  a  monunur.i 
to  his  compassion  for  his  fellow  men. 
TliLs  country  owes  him  a  great  debt  f 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reject  completely  t.;e 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto.  With  A\ 
due  respect  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  think  any  suggestion 
that  the  President  may  veto  this  bill  is 
an  unfortunate  intimidation  of  the  leg- 
islative  branch   of   Congress.   We   have 
our  responsibility  and  the  President  :■  a.s 
his   If  the  President  wishes  to  veto  t:u.s 
bill   when   the   tmie  comes,   he   ha.v    .:.^ 
rights  and  he  can  exercise  those  riciits 
at  the  proper  time.  But  I  believe  :•.  is 
an  intrusion  on  the  right  of  the  legis- 
lative  to   threaten   a   veto   even   beiUie 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  use 
Its  own  judgment  and  work  Its  will    I 
will  tell  you  ihi.s_you  study  this  bill  ,  :,d 
you  will  .see  what  it  does  and  you  ..re 
going  to  find  that  this  is  landmark  ;■:.:- 
i>lation    I   was  proud  to  sign  the  con- 
ference report  on  this  bill  and  I  miulu 
say   to  my  colleagues  that  at  no  point 
did  anybody  come  to  me  and  say  there 
were  provisions   in   this  conference  ;'_- 
port  that  went  outside  of  the  .scope  ■  i 
discussion  in  the  conference 

I  doubt  very  much  if  the  President 
will  veto  this  bill  after  he  famlliaii.'.es 
himself  with  all  of  lus  provisions.  And 
If  he  dot^.  he  will  have  to  make  e\erv 
effort  to  override  the  veto. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  chairman  of  the  .subcommittee 
'  Mr.  Dent  <  .Mid  I  conjiratulate  the  cha:;- 
man  of  the  lull  committee  '  Mr.  Perki-o  ■ 
for  bringing  this  bill  before  us  toa.iy 
Once  we  L;et  this  bill  through  this  Hoii.--e. 
I  think  all  of  u.s  ran  be  proud  of  the  n'li- 
tribution  \*e  made.  I  am  not  siu-prised 
that  some  of  the  conglomerates  that  .ne 
buying  up  coal  mines  might  be  opposed 
to  .some  of  this  legislation,  but  as  my 
friend  said  here  a  moment  ago,  unless 
we  bring  .some  meaningful  safety  stand- 
ards into  the  coal  mines  of  America,  >' 
will  not  have  any  coal  mines.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  insisted  on  bringuiit 
the  Public  Health  -Service  into  these  coal 
mines  for  the  first  time  to  establi.'^h 
.safety  .-.tandards  for  the  American  coal 
miner.  We  can  now  look  forward  to  sonic 
decent  standard  to  protect  the  health 
of  our  miners. 

I  will  tell  you  that  this  is  a  bill  that 
every  one  of  us  can  vote  for  and  can  sup- 
port with  pride,  because  it  is  ineaninul'iil 
legislation  for  the  healUi  of  this  coun- 
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tr>-  and  the  future  growth  of  this  coun- 
try. I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan 'Mr.  EscH). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
first  point  should  be  to  establish  my 
credibility  and  to  recognize  that  there  is 
more  emotionalism  then  factual  evidence 
being  presented  in  the  conference  re- 
port today.  I  came  from  a  coal  mining 
town.  My  father's  health  was  directly 
impaired  by  the  black  lung  disease.  So 
the  intent  of  my  remarks  should  be  taken 
witli  that  in  mind. 

I  also  favored  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  provision  concerning  black 
lunp  compensation.  But  I  stand  opposed 
to  title  IV  as  it  now  is,  and  I  think  those 
Members,  especially  those  from  coal  min- 
iim  districts,  should  be  aware  of  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  here  today,  and  that 
is  to  instruct  the  conferees  to  go  back  and 
to  provide  that  they  bring  back  in  title 
IV  t  he  same  language  that  left  the  House. 

I  make  that  statement  for  this  par- 
ticular reason:  When  this  bill  passed  the 
House,  and  as  stated  in  the  committee 
rei'ort.  there  was  no  indication  that  there 
.<^!;ould  be  a  broad  base  Involvement  of 
workmen's  compensation  acts  In  every 
State  in  the  Union  under  this  t'tle.  As 
it  now  stands,  under  title  IV,  we  are 
ooemng  the  door  to  Federal  intrusion 
into  the  total  workmen's  compensation 
program  in  the  country. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
S;)eaker.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  will  not  yield  at  this  time; 
instead  of  yielding  to  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  would  like  to  read  the 
gentleman's  remarks  on  October  29  of 
this  year  on  the  floor  of  this  House  when 
h'l'  rose  in  opposition  to  cutting  out  the 
roinpensation  feature  of  title  IV.  At  that 
time  he  quoted  from  the  committee  re- 
port^ — 

Mr  Burton.  It  is  Intended,  as  the  commit- 
tee report  -so  very  emphatically  and  unam- 
biguously states; 

This  payment  program  Is  not  a  Workmen's 
Compensation  program.  It  is  not  Intended  to 
be  so.  It  contains  none  of  the  characteristic 
features  which  mark  any  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation plan,  and  It  Is  clearly  not  intended 
to  establish  a  Federal  prerogative  or  prec- 
evient  in  the  area  of  payments  for  death,  In- 
Jury,  or  the  Illness  of  other  workers. 

I  Stand  ready  to  support  a  coal  mine 
safety  bill.  I  stand  ready  to  support  a 
strong  compensation  bill  for  people  who 
liave  been  affected  by  black  Itmg  disease. 
But  let  us  instruct  the  conferees  to  come 
back,  not  with  an  open-door  pro'vlsion  on 
workmen's  compensation,  but  with  a  very 
limited  and  well  drawn  provision  that 
will  allow  us  to  pass  this  bill  and  see  it 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  STE^GER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  his  statement  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  I  was 
one  of  those  on  this  floor  who  opposed 
the  amendment  at  the  time  it  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
CXV 2501— Part  29 


ScHERLE)  and  supported  the  pneumoco- 
niosis conference  provision.  I  am  dis- 
tressed by  the  action  of  the  conference. 

1  believe  the  position  of  the  House  on  this 
question  should  be  upheld. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Flood)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  wish  more 
time? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  the  gentleman 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wanted  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  yield  during  his  statement 
because  for  those  who  read  the  Record, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  this  gen- 
tleman's observations.  In  my  opinion  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  has  stated 
in  all  accuracy  that  he  had  previously 
established  his  credentials  and  his  con- 
cern for  the  black  lung  victims.  There 
can  be  no  challenge  on  any  account  on 
that  question.  It  was  for  that  purpose  I 
sought  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  yield  to  me,  because  I  am  very 
much  aware  not  only  of  the  most  con- 
structive contribution  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  made,  but  similarly  the 
contribution  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  .  If  they 
have  changed  their  attitude  on  this  por- 
tion, one  can  clearly  know  it  is  precisely 
for  the  grounds  they  state  and  not  be- 
cause of  their  indifference  to  the  plight 
of  these  black  lung  miners  and  their 
widows. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman not  concur  that  it  would  be  very 
possible  for  the  conferees  to  go  back, 
before  we  finish  this  session — as  we  have 
many  other  conferences  going  on  also — 
and  next  week  come  back  with  the  provi- 
sion that  title  IV,  part  C  be  stricken,  so 
that  we  can  assure  that  we  get  an  ade- 
quate black  limg  compensation  provision 
without  opening  up  the  question  of  State 
workmen's  compensation?  Would  the 
gentleman  not  concur  that  would  be 
possible? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  quoted  me  earlier 
In  his  remarks  and  quoted  me  accurately. 
Those  sentiments  were  mine  in  the  con- 
ference, as  I  hope  would  have  been  at- 
tested to  by  now.  They  are  still  my  senti- 
ments, but  in  any  conference  we  have  to 
accept  and  to  give  and  take  with  the 
other  body.  We  did  that,  upholding,  I  be- 
lieve, the  bulk  of  the  thrust  of  the  House 
bill.  We  simply  did  not  win  all.  I  wish  we 
could  have. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  hope  he  will 
support  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  explain  that  when  I  offer  my 
motion  to  recommit,  it  will  be  to  in- 
struct the  conference  to  insist  upon  sec- 


tion 110(b)  of  the  bUl  as  it  passed  the 
House  which  is  the  pneumoconiosis  com- 
pensation provision. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  (Mr.  McCormack)  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House 
today  while  this  bill  is  in  its  final  passage 
through  this  body.  I  am  confident  that 
the  clear  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  reject  the  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions. 

I  can  remember  when  I  first  came  here 
the  situation  that  confronted  millions  of 
human  beings  just  like  ourselves,  those 
who  came  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  who  worked  in  the  mines.  Be- 
hind those  human  beings  were  their  wives 
and  their  families. 

I  can  remember  as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  the  early 
1930's,  the  legislation  coming  before  that 
committee,  legislation  that  was  then  on 
its  way  through  the  long  journey  of  prog- 
ress for  those  who  worked  in  the  mines, 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor)  has  so  graphically 
referred  today.  My  heart  was  with  them 
then,  and  my  heart  is  with  them  now. 

I  saw  them  occupying  a  position  of 
what  I  called  economic  slavery.  They 
worked  in  the  mines,  they  lived  in  com- 
pany-owned houses,  they  bought  in  com- 
pany-owned stores,  and  they  were  denied, 
through  economic  pressure  and  black- 
listing and  many  other  conditions,  the 
right  to  organize. 

I  can  remember  the  legislation  that 
came  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  13  to  12  in  the  1930's, 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  I  was  one  of 
those  constituting  the  13  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  voted  for  the  early 
legislation  in  those  years. 

That  was  a  painful  journey.  Today  we 
have  before  us  the  culmination  of  the 
long,  hard  journey  in  the  effort  to  bring 
justice  to  those  who  work  in  the  mines, 
and  in  bringing  justice  to  those  who  work 
in  the  mines,  also  bringing  justice  to  the 
wives  and  to  the  families. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  a  Member  today, 
when  this  bill  is  up.  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee.  I  hope 
that  this  bill  will  pass  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  conveying  to  the 
miners  of  today  a  message  from  this 
body  that  we  realize  the  problems  which 
confront  them  and  that  we  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  try  to  bring  justice 
to  them. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  sending  a  message  to  those 
who  work  in  the  mines  that  we  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  extreme 
and  favorable  consideration  for  them. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  committee, 
and  I  congratulate  the  Members  of  the 
House,  when  this  conference  report  will 
be  adopted,  because  it  is  another  step  in 
the  cause  of  justice.  It  is  another  step  in 
the  consideration  of  human  beings. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
miautes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one 
of  the  four  who  voted  against  this  bill 
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when  It  first  came  to  the  House  floor. 
That  was  not  because  I  am  a«amst 
safety,  not  at  all  But  I  am  totally  and 
unequivocally  opposed  to  Federal  work- 
men s  compensation 

I  was  pleased  tonU'ht  to  hear  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  Mr  Erlenborn) 
confirm  those  fears  I  expressed  when  the 
bill  was  on  the  tlo<-)r  Up  until  today  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  carefully  avoided 
using  the  term  Federal  workmen's  com- 
pensation" for  fear  of  States'  rltjhts 
usurpation,  and  perhaps  even  the  possi- 
ble total  defeat  of  the  bill 

One  can  call  it  anythint;  he  wants.  It 
IS  still  F'ederal  workmen's  compensation. 
It  IS  benefits  liiat  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government 

This  foot-in-the-door  approach  will 
releuate  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States 
in  the  field  of  workmen's  compensation 
to  purely  administrative  functions.  This 
is  only  the  beginning. 

No  other  disease,  no  injury-,  nothing 
at  all  is  covered  m  this  bill  other  than 
■  black  lung"  or  pneumoconiosis  under 
the  pro^slon  of  Federal  workmen's 
compensation  That  term  alone  should 
fnuhten  the  Members  Much  less  should 
they  vote  for  it 

When  this  bill  was  on  the  House  floor 
it  was  .sold  on  the  premise  that  it  was  a 
coal  mine  .safety  bill.  No  one  :n  this  body 
:s  against  coal  mine  .safety.  We  all  voted 
for  that.  But  the  Inclusion  of  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  was  not  men- 
tioned Many  Members  voted  for  it  with- 
out ever  knowing  that  it  was  a  provision 
of  the  bill 

Once  a£;aln.  the  total  estimate  of  this 
measure  was  given  at  .$40  million  We 
have  had  var>-ing  tK'ures,  from  S40  mil- 
lion to  as  huh  as  $400  million  This.  I 
believe,  would  exceed  any  type  of  support 
we   could   t;ive   this   bill 

The  statement  was  made  a  short  time 
ago  that  we  cannot  get  men  to  work  in 
the  mines.  'We  cannot  get  men  to  work 
on  the  farms  in  Iowa.  This  bill  is  not  a 
handicap. 

There  are  three  States.  'Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  that  have 
developed  laws  as  far  as  pneumucoiKO- 
sis  is  concerned 

I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
States  to  take  care  of  their  own.  I  am 
not  .vskmg  anybody  in  thi.s  Chamber  to 
take  care  of  my  people  back  in  Iowa 
who  are  incapacitated  by  mhallng  dust 
from  working  in  grain  elevators,  or  any 
other  disease 

We  do  have  sympathy  and  compa.ssion 
for  the  coal  miners  and  are  making  pro- 
visions for  a  .safety  bill  However.  I  be- 
lieve we  defeat  our  purpose  if  we  vote  for 
this  measure  based  on  renumeration  to 
be  paid  by  Federal  workmen  .s  compen- 
sation. ;\   real  Pandoras  box 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Flood i 

Mr  FLOOD  Well,  Mr  Speaker,  I  hear 
the  wolves  howung  I  fly  m  th*-  face  of 
the  gods  even  for  2  minutes  I  take  this 
2  minutes  Mr  Speaker,  because  I  am 
from  the  hard  coal  field.s— the  anthra- 
cite fields.  Now.  you  have  heard  about 
black  limg  and  f)neumoconiosis.  Well.  I 
speak  for  the  anthracite  miner's  asthma. 
Old  you  ever  hear  of  that  '  Anthracosis 


Just  as  deadly  and  just  as  disastrous.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  gild  the  lily  and 
approach  the  .spf-ech  nl  my  friend  from 
Ftnnsylvania  'Mr  Dknt  ■  I  knew  him 
m  HarrLsburg  I  knew  him  when  The 
right  man  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  as  chairman  of  thLs  subcommittee— 
Dent  of  Pennsylvania 

I  Ju.st  want  to  tell  you  soft  coal  people 
that  there  is  still  hard  coal.  Maybe  we 
can  only  use  it  to  make- dress  shirt  studs 
any  more,  but  when  I  lir.st  came  here  25 
years  ago  I  had  ;J0.000  men  In  my  dis- 
trict in  the  hard  coal  fields  Today  I  have 
3,500  But  I  have  25.000  letired  miners 
-.pitting  out  their  guts  and  their  lungs  in 
the  coal  bucket-s  all  through  my  district 
from  miner's  asthma.  Now  put  that  m 
your  pipe  and  smoke  it  Do  you  think 
Flood,  with  my  reputation  in  this  House, 
'.vould  be  particeps  crimlnLs  to  an  in- 
dictment that  has  been  laid  again-st  this 
committee'  I  do  not  think  you  do,  or  I 
'A-ould  not  be  standing  here 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
.'lunutes  to  the  di.stinguished  gentleman 
from  California    Mr  Bi-kton' 

The  SPE.AKEH.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized tor  5  minutes. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California  The 
mine  workers  do  not  want  this  bill 
to  go  back  to  conference  I  am  led 
to  believe  on  good  information  that  the 
local  operators  do  not  want  this  bill  to 
go  back  to  conference.  I  hope  the  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  do  not  want  it  to 
go  to  conference,  and  I  hope  we  turn 
down  the  motion  to  recommit. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
black  lung  benefit  provision — a  lonely 
orphan  .several  months  ago — will  be  the 
law  of  the  land,  if  the  recommit  motion 
IS  defeated 

An  explanation  of  the  bill  summary 
will  be  in.serted  at  this  place  in  the 
Record,  along  with  cost  estimates  pre- 
sented by  Secretary  of  Interior.  Mr 
Hickel 

Time  will  tell  whether  these  last- 
minute  estimates  were  straight  for- 
ward— or  whether  they  were — as  is  my 
opinion— politically  motivated  and 
White  House  dictated  Tins  ignoble  ff- 
fort  to  deny  any  meaningful  help  to 
black  lung  widows  and  miners  deserves 
our  fiat  rejection 

The   House   payment   provisions   have 
been    around    for    .'>    months — is    not    it 
suspicious      that      the      administration 
waited  imtil  the  last  5  days— more  than  1 
month  after  the  conference  concluded,  to 
come  up  with  their  estimates'.' 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
V  S  Depaktment  or  the  Interior. 
Washington.  D  C  .  December  12.  1969. 
Hon.  Jacob  K  JAvns. 
I'  S   Senatr. 
\Vai>i  tngton.  D  C 

Dear  :Senator  Javtts  In  response  to  your 
reqvie.st  estimates  of  the  Federal  c.^tjj  of 
'he  tjenerlt  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  have 
been  de-.  eloped  These  estimates  were  devel- 
oped after  consultatloa  between  this  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  .ind  Welfare,  the  nepanment  of 
lAbor,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Hcdget 

Several   major  problems  In   preparing  cost 

estimates    developed     The    language    of    the 

draft   provision    of   the    bill    does   not    define 

the  term     total  disability  due  to  pneumronl- 

It  simply  provides  that  the  Secretary 
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of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  .shall    by 
regulation,  prescribe  standard.s  for  deterrnin. 
ing  whether  a  miner  Is  totally  disabled  d\ie 
to    pneumoconlo.sls      Tlie    su'ndards    estab- 
lushed  by  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  fur 
such  determlnaticin  are  an  e.s.sentlal  element 
in    determining    ;he    cost    of    this    program 
Prom  conversatl(.ns  with  the  Committee  staff 
It  IS  not  clear  Just  what  the  Intention  Is  with 
respect   to   the  .-stabllshment  of  criteria  lor 
determining  eligibility   due  to  total  dlsabli- 
Ity    from    pneuniownlosls     If   the   sumdards 
established   by  Health,  Education,  and  Up;. 
fare  allow  those  miners  to  qualuy  under  this 
program   who   do   not   otherwise   qualify   f  ;r 
disability   benefit.s   under   the  social  sec.rltv 
program,  the  cost  ui  the  Federal  Ooverr.tiie.it 
could  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $300  nui.ii  n 
or  more  during  -he  tirst  year    If,  on  the  (Jil'ier 
hand,   the  standards  established   by  Health 
Education,    and    Welfare   .ire   similar   to   t.ne 
standards  established  imder  the  social  secu- 
rity program.  ba.sed  on  the  Pennsylvania  ex- 
perience which  is  administered  under  cm- 
parable   sUindards.    the   cost    to    the   Federal 
Oovemment  could  be  In  the  neighborhood  cf 
$150   million   or   more  during   the   first  year 
If  the  standards  established  by  Health,  iidii- 
cation,  and  Weliare  iire  t-o  be  si-vmewhc'-e  m 
between,  the  cost  of  course  could  range  »)e- 
•  ween  these  two  hgures. 

The  hgures  .itt.iched  to  this  letter  i.ave 
been  comouted  in  the  basis  c.f  both  assuir.p- 
tlons  V  out  .ibove  Any  attempt  to  trjset 
these  cG„i,8  by  benefits  otherwise  payable  lor 
•otal  disability  vinder  the  social  security  pro- 
trram  is  extremely  difficult  No  exact  figures 
.ire  available  Indicating  the  :. umber  of  min- 
ers presently  receiving  total  disability  bene- 
fits due  to  pneumoconiosis  Also  various  af- 
sumptions  were  made  regarding  the  age  of 
the  potential  t>enetlciaries.  the  number  rf 
dependents,  mortality  rates  and  other  influ- 
encing factors  It  must  be  understood  '-.at 
the  .vssumpttons  underlying  the  att^iri.ed 
figures  may  have  Introduced  a  margin  f 
error  Into  the  estimates  the  magnitude  ■  f 
which  Is  unknown 

The  estimates  do  not  reflect  State  cost£, 
which  in  future  years  would  be  considerable, 
nor  do  they  consider  Federal  administrative 
costvs  of  determining  eligibility  and  making 
payment!)  It  may  cost  $8,000,000  or  more. 
Including  the  cost  of  medical  services,  -o 
malte  Initial  determinations  of  disabilltv  due 
to  pneumoconiosis  In  addition,  there  would 
be  a  continuing  cost  of  preparing  and  l.s.sumg 
benefit  checks. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  J.  Hickcl. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Estimated  Federal  Cost  of  Ben-efit 
Payments 

PLAN    I 

1  The  Federal  benefit  provision  will  be 
similar  in  experience  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Pneumoconiosis  Benefit  Law.  The  criteria  fir 
benehts  are; 

(1)  The  miner  must  have  X-ray  evidence 
Of  pneumoconiosis 

(2)  The  miner  must  be  completely  dis- 
abled—not  able  to  engage  in  any  gain  Ml 
employment 

A  On  10  1  (39  25.579  miners  were  n 
Pennsylvania  s  benefit  rolls  Two  thousand 
will  be  transferred  In  the  next  18  months 
from  worlcmen  s  compensation  to  benefit  pav- 
ment  by  virtue  of  having  exhausted  benents 
under  workmen  s  compensation.  Total  en 
benetlts  7   17  71 :  27.579. 

B  Based  on  workmen's  compensation  data 
62  percent  of  those  compensated  are  anthra- 
cite miners,  and  .'18  percent  are  bituminous 
minors  27.57")  .  38":  -  10.500  bituminous. 
27,579  ■  62-     -    17.079  anthracite 

G  In  1952  and  1969  Pennsylvania  had  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  the  underground 
bltuminous-coal  miners  10.500-4^42.000. 
Total   number  of  bituminous  miners  In  the 
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inactive  population  who  meet  the  Pennsyl- 
vania criteria. 

.inthracitp    miners    (see    plan    I    for   basic 

data! : 

Fmploved  In  1952  —  120.000  All  are  no  long- 
er emploved  In  anthracite  mines.  Assume  60 
percent  mortality.  Number  of  survivors  in 
1969-48.000. 

Assume  75  percent  are  over  61  and 
eligible  tor  bencHts 36.000 

.\ssume  50  percent  of  those  less  than 
61  are  eligible  for  benefits 6.000 

Assume  of  the  6,000  presently  In  the 
anthracite  workforce.  20  percent 
would   qualify 1,200 

Total    43.200 

Presently  receiving  Slate  workmen's 
compensation    2.500 

Total    - — 40.700 


Total  bituminous  miners 99,  500 

Total  anthracite  miners 40,  700 

Total    140.200 

Assume  each  case  has  1.5  dependents.  Fed- 
eral payment  Is  $2,657. 

Total    cost    of    miner     benefits:     140.200 
■  $2,657  =  $374,000,000, 
Widow  cost — $9,650,000, 

Total     $383,650,000      ($374,000,000-9.650,- 
000). 

PLAN    II 

Criteria  for  total  disability : 

1,  X-ray  evidence  of  pneumoconiosis. 

2,  Evidence  of  physical  Impairment. 

3,  Age. 

Population  at  risk  in  1952  : 

1,  Bltumlnous-coal  miners 400,000 

2,  Anthracite    miners 120,000 


Total    520.000 

Mine  population  in  1952  and  1969 ; 


1952  work  lorce 


1969  Work  force 


Age 
I  roup 


Number  ol 

men 


Surviving 
in  1969 


Age 
1969 


Number  ol 

men 


Age 
group 


20  to  24 
25  to  29. 
30  to  34. 
35  to  44. 
45  to  64 
55  to  59 
60  to  64. 


48.  000 
60.  000 
56. 000 
104.000 
76. 000 

36.  ono 

20,  000 


47.  000 
57, 000 
52,  000 
94.000 
56.000 
17.000 
6,000 


37  to  41 
42  to  46 
47  to  51 
52  to  61 
62  to  71 
72  to  75 
77 


9,600 
12,600 
11.200 
20,800 
15.200 
7.200 
4,  000 


20  to  24 
25  to  29 
30  to  34 
35  to  44 
45  to  54 
55  to  59 
60  to  64 


Total. 


400.000 


329, 000 


80, 000 


.\sriume  95'-;  of  surviving  men  in 
r.'52  work  force  now  over  61  are 
1  ligible  for  benefits 75.  000 

As.-;ume  of  the  surviving  men  In  the 
=i2  61  ;ige  group  In  the  1952  work 
:orce.  10.000  are  still  in  the  work 
lorce  and  that  25 '^:  of  the  remain- 
ing group  are  eligible  for  benefits.     21,  000 

94.000  -  10.000 

■     r-21.000 

4 

A>.-.uine  that  In  the  present  work 
■.  orce  the  number  of  eligibles  is 
;he    same    as    the    number    with 

pneumoconiosis 8,000 

80. 000  X.  10 -8. 000 


104, 000 


Total  bituminous  miners  presently 
on  StAte  workmen's  compensation 
plan   


The  criteria  for  disability  are : 

1.  The  miner  must  have  X-ray  evidence 
of  pneumoconiosis. 

2,  The  miner  must  be  completely  dis- 
abled— not  able  to  engage  in  any  gainful 
employment. 

First  year  cost  without  ofi^sets:  $154,650,- 
000. 

Twenty-year  cost  without  offsets:  $1,200,- 
000.000. 

Plan  II 

Criteria  for  disability: 

1.  X-ray  evidence  of  pneumoconiosis. 

2.  Evidence  of  physical  impairment. 

3.  Age. 

First  year  cost  without  offsets:  $383,650,- 
000. 

Twenty- year  cost  without  offsets:  $2,980,- 
000,000. 


4.  500 


Summary    or   Major    Provisions 


99,500 

D.  In  the  active  miners,  the  Public  Health 
Service  found  3  percent  with  X-ray  evidence 
of  advanced  pneumoconiosis,  80,000 X. 03  = 
2.400. 

E  Total  bituminous  miners  eligible  for 
benefits.  42,000  -  2,400-  44,400. 

F,  TJiere  are  no  anthracite  mines  In  any 
State  other  than  Pennsylvania, 

Number  of  anthracite  miners  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania benefit  roll'  17.079. 

G.  Total  number  of  blttiminous  miners 
•lud  anthracite  miners  eligible  for  benefits. 
44.400*17.000      61.400 

H.  Assume  7  000  men  (4,500  bituminous 
miners  and  2,500  anthracite,  miners)  are  on 
<  r  will  qualify  for  State  workmen's  compen- 
siiion,  61,400-7.000-54,400  Total  eligible 
miners, 

I  Assume  each  miner  has  1,5  dependents. 
Federal  payment  Is  $2,657  54.400  x  $2,657  = 
S.145.000,000 

J.  Widows  benefits  $9,650,000. 

Total  ,!.154  650,000  i  $145,000.0004^  $9,650,- 
000) 

SUMMARY 

Plan  I 
The  Federal  benefit  provision  will  be  simi- 
lar in  experience  to  the  Pennsylvania  Pneu- 
moconiosis Benefit  Law. 


TITLE    I GENERAL 

( 1 )  Grants  authority  for  the  promulgation 
of  mandatory  health  and  safety  standards  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  i  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary  "i  The  Secretary 
promulgates  all  mandatory  standards,  but  is 
responsible  for  developing  and  revising  only 
mandatory  safety  standards.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  is 
responsible  for  developing  and  revising  man- 
datory health  standards.  No  standard  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the 
protection  afforded  miners  below  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Interim  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  contained  In  titles  IT  and 
ni.  respectively. 

(2)  Provides  opportunity  for  a  representa- 
tive of  miners,  whenever  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  a  man- 
datory health  or  safety  standard  exists  or  an 
Imminent  danger  exists  in  a  mine,  to  obtain 
an  Immediate  inspection  of  such  mine. 

(3)  Provides  a  minimum  of  at  least  four 
annual  inspections  of  each  mine.  Also  pro- 
vides a  minimum  of  one  spot  inspection  dur- 
ing every  five  working  days  of  a  mine  I  A) 
that  liberates  excessive  quantities  of  methane 
or  other  explosive  gases  during  its  operations. 
(B)  in  which  a  methane  or  other  gas  ignition 
or  explosion  has  occurred  which  resulted  In 
death  or  serious  injury  at  any  time  during 


the  previous  five  years,  or  (C)  the  Secretary 
believes  has  especially  hazardous  conditions. 
(4(  Establishes  the  procedural  mechanism 
for  finding  dangerous  conditions  or  violations 
of  standards  in  mines,  and  for  the  issuance 
of  notices  and  orders — including  withdrawal 
orders — relative  to  such. 

(5)  Provides   administrative    and   Judicial 
review  procedures. 

(6)  Establishes  clv.I  penalties  of  up  to 
$10,000  for  operator  violations  of  a  standard 
or  any  other  provision  of  the  Act,  Estab- 
lishes a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $250  to  a  miner 
who  violates  specified  provisions  of  the  Act 
(smoking,  carrying  of  matches,  etc.i,  Estab- 
Uslies  criminal  penalties  to  any  operator  who 
willfully  violates  a  standard  or  knowingly 
violates  or  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
orders.  Upon  conviction,  such  operator  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,- 
000  and,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  for  the  first  conviction,  and  for  sub- 
sequent convictions,  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50,000  and  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years.  Also  establishes  similar 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  to  any  director, 
officer,  or  agent  of  a  corporate  operator  for 
like  violations,  failures,  or  refusals.  Criminal 
penalties  are  also  established  for  false  state- 
ments, representations,  or  certifications  rela- 
tive to  the  Act,  and  for  the  introduction  and 
delivery  in  commerce  of  any  equipment  for 
use  in  a  coal  mine  which  is  falsely  represented 
to  be  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

(7)  Provides  for  limited  pay  guarantees  to 
miners  idled  by  a  withdrawal  order. 

1 8)  Prohibits  the  discharge  or  other  dis- 
crimination against  a  miner  for  exercising 
rights  under  the  Act. 

TITI-E    11 interim    MANDATORY    HEALTH 

STANDARDS 

( 1 )  Establishes  interim  mandatory  health 
standards  effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

(2)  Requires  each  operator  to  take  accu- 
rate samples  of  the  amount  of  respirable  dust 
in  the  mine  atmosphere.  The  samples  are 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  and  analyzed 
and  recorded  by  him. 

(3)  Establishes  a  3.0  milligram  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  ( mg  m-)  dust  standard  effective 
six  months  after  enactment.  Extensions  of 
time  to  comply  with  the  standard  (permits 
for  noncompliance)  may  be  granted  by  the 
Panel  (established  by  section  5)  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  twelve  months  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  standard, 

14)  Establishes  a  2.0  mg  m-  dust  standard 
effective  three  years  after  enactment,  but  the 
Panel  may  grant  permits  for  noncompliance 
to  an  operator  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  additional  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  standard. 

(51  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  has  the  continuing  authority, 
beginning  one  year  after  enactment,  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  dust  standard  below  the 
levels  established  by  the  Act  to  levels  which 
will  prevent  new  incidences  of  respiratory 
disease  and  the  further  development  of  such 
disease  in  any  person. 

I  6  I  Each  operator  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  making  a  chest  x-ray  available  to  each 
miner  within  eighteen  months  after  enact- 
ment, again  three  years  1-ater.  and  at  such 
subsequent  intervals  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  but 
not  to  exceed  every  five  years  Each  worker 
who  begins  work  in  a  coal  mine  for  the  first 
time  shall  be  given  a  chest  x-ray  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  employment  and  again 
three  vears  later.  If  the  second  x-ray  shows 
evidence  of  the  development  of  pneumo- 
coniosis, the  worker  shall  be  given  an  addi- 
tional x-ray  two  years  later.  The  x-rays  may 
be  supplemented  by  other  tests  deemed  nec- 
essary by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
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cation,  and  Welfare  is  aUo  re«j>onsIb!e  for 
readlni?.  classifying  .xnd  recordlna;  all  results 
L'f  x-ravs    ind  other  medical   tj?sts 

!7i  Any  miner  who  shows  evidence  of  the 
development  cf  pneumc>conlosls  shall  be  af- 
forded the  option  of  transferring  from  his 
position  to  another  poaltion  In  any  area  if 
the  mine  where  'he  reeplrable  dust  c  ncen- 
trarion  u  not  more  ^  han  2  0  vng  m'  Effective 
three  years  (ifter  enactment  the  opMcn  of 
tranyfer  sh*\ll  be  to  an  area  of  the  mine  Ahere 
3iK-h  L'nncentratlon  Ls  not  more  than  1  0 
nui;  m'  or  If  such  levpl  .>f  .-oncentratlon  is 
not  attainable  In  the  mine,  to  an  nrea  •.vhere 
the  concentration  Is  the  l"west  attalnab;e 
t)e:ow  2  0  m^?  m'  Any  miner  so  trt.naferrfd 
shall  not  receive  less  than  the  regular  rate  if 
pay  received  by  him  immediately  prl'ir  to 
transfer 

i8t  Incorporates  the  noise  stHndard  pre- 
scribed under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act  and  provides  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare 
'<■  Improve  uptn  -uon  .Ktandard 

TITLE    lit — INTERIM    MANPATORV    SAFETY    SUND- 
\RDS    KH     INDERtiROfND    CilNL     MINTS 

111  Establishes  Interim  mandatory  safety- 
standards  effective  three  monttis  after  the 
date  or  enactment  -if  the  Act 

(2i    Establjshes    detailed    requirements   to 
provide  for  r^a.'er  wiTKin«  conditions  in  un- 
derground cal  mines  These  include  require- 
ments with  regard  to  roof  support,   ventila- 
tion, combustible   materials   and   rock   dust- 
ing,   electrical    equipment,     trailing    cables, 
grounding,    underground    h;gh-voltage    dis- 
tribution,  underground   low-   and   medium- 
voltage   alternating    CLirrent    circuits,    trolley 
and  trolley  feeder  wires,  tire  protection,  maps. 
blasting   and   explosives,   hoisting  and    man- 
frlps.    emergency    -shelters,    communlca'lons. 
escape*avs.  and  other  miscellaneous  matters 
i3i    Establishes   requirement?    for   the   use 
of    permissible    equipment     in     all     under- 
ground foal  mines    Requires  that  all  electric 
face  equipment  at  gassy  mines  and  all  such 
small  equipment  at  all  mines  be  permissible 
•Aithin  15  months  after  enactment    It  i-  also 
required  that.  :n  the  case  .if  m.nes  njt  pre- 
viously  classified    as   gassy   which   are   below 
•he   .vatertable.   iuch   large  equipment   must 
be  permissible  in  15  months,  but  the  Panel 
mav  grant  extensions  of  time    (permits    for 
noncompliance  I    of  not  to  exceed  in  the  ag- 
gregate ui  iidditlo-,al  33  months  If  the  Panel 
determines,  baoed  on  specified  criteria,  that 
the  operator  is  unable  to  comply  with   the 
permissibility   requirements    because   of    un- 
availability of  permissible  equipment    In  the 
case  of  such  mines  which  are  located  entirely 
above  the  watertable.  it  is  require'l  that  such 
large    equipment    be    permissible    wnhln    51 
months  after  enactment   but  the  Panel  may 
grant    extensions    of   not    'o   exceed    2    addi- 
tional vears  on  a  mlne-by-mine  basis  liecause 
of   unavailability   of   such   equipment 

riTLH    IV— BL-MK    LVNC    BENEriTS 

(1>  Provides  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
for  death  or  total  disability  due  to  oneu- 
moconiosis 

i2i  Coal  miners  and  former  coal  miners 
•A ho  are  totally  disabled  due  to  pneumoco- 
nioMi  w.ll  receive  benefits  at  a  rate  equal 
to  50  percent  ..f  -he  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ment to  which  a  disabled  Federal  employee 
m  Grade  03-2  would  be  entitled  at  'he  time 
of  payment  This  represents  approximately 
9136  per  month  Widows  ..f  coal  miners  and 
former  coal  miners  whoee  deaths  are  due  to 
pneumoconiosis  or  whose  deaths  occurred 
while  receiving  total  disability  benefits,  re- 
ceive benefits  at  the  rate  pre.scribed  for 
totally  disabled  miners.  The  rates  prescribed 
above  .are  increased  for  dependents  at  the 
rate  of  50  percent  for  one  dependent  i  widow 
or  child  I,  75  percent  for  tw.p  dependen's.  and 
100  percent  for  three  or  more  dependents 
The  benefits  for  miners  and  widows  will  be 
reduced  an  account  of  payments  under  the 


workmen's  compensation.  unemployment 
corapensaMon.  or  dlSAblUty  insurance  laws 
of  the  .State  and.  In  the  case  of  miners  only. 
on  account  of  excess  earnings,  as  provided 
under  the  Six'lal  Security  Act  fur  benefits 
payable   under  tha'    Act 

(3i  The  following  presumptions  are  used 
in    determining   entitlement 

A  If  a  miner  who  is  suffering  from  pneu- 
moconiosis v.tii  employed  for  10  years  or 
more  in  an  underground  coal  mine,  there 
will  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  the 
pneumoconiosis  arose  out  uf  such  employ- 
ment 

8  If  a  miner  worked  ten  vears  In  such  a 
mine  and  died  .if  a  resplrable  disease,  there 
will  be  a  rebuttable  pre'umpthm  that  his 
death  was  due  t<;>  pneumoconiosis 

C  If  a  miner  l.s  sutTerlng  from  or  dies  from 
an  advanced  irreversible  sta,<e  of  pneumoco- 
niosis. It  will  be  irrebutably  presumed  his 
death  or  total  disability  was  due  to  pneu- 
moconiosis. 

i4i  CliUms  tiled  befcire  December  31.  1972 
will  f5e  pr<xvs»«l  by  the  Se<-retary  i.f  Health. 
Education,  .md  Wel.'are  m  a  injuiner  similar 
to  that  he  uses  for  ;>r»<-essing  claims  for  dis- 
ability under  t^*  S«x-|al  Security  Act  If  the 
claim  la  filed  after  December  31.  1971.  bene- 
fits under  that  claim  tnav  be  paid  only  until 
January  1  iu73  ciaim.s  filed  on  ur  ifter 
January  1.  1973.  will  be  prix-essed  under  the 
appropriate  State  worknie-n  s  ix^mpensailon 
law  If  the  .Secretary  of  Ijibor  has  determined 
It  has  adequate  coverage  for  pneumix-onlosls 
He  will,  generally  speaking,  determine  a  State 
law  to  have  adequate  .-overage  fur  pneu- 
moconiosis If  the  cash  benefits  under  such 
law  and  the  criteria  for  determining  ellgi- 
bUlty  are  not  less  favorable  to  the  claimant 
than  thjse  applicable  to  claims  filed  bef.ire 
January  1  1973  Where  the  applicable  State 
workmen  s  lompensatlon  law  duw  not  pro- 
vide adequate  coverage  for  pneumoconiosis, 
the  persons  entitled  to  benefits  will  have 
their  claims  prtx'essed  (so  far  iks  applicable) 
under  the  terms  of  the  IjL.ngshorpmen\s  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Coni;>ensation  Act 

i5i  In  the  rose  of  .-lalms  tiled  on  or  after 
January  1  1973  no  payments  uf  benefits  may 
b«  made  after  ^even  vears  .ift«r  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

TITLE  V — ADMINISTRATION 

1 1 1  Provides  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  health  and  safety  research  to  be 
carried  out  bv  'he  Secretary  of  Health.  ?:du- 
cation.  and  vVelfare  and  the  Se«-retary  re- 
spectively 

(2|  Requires  the  Secretary  to  expand  pro- 
grams for  'he  education  and  training  of  op- 
erators, agents  thereof,  and  miners  in  acci- 
dent-control, healthful  wr>rklng  conditions, 
and  In  the  use  of  coal  mining  equipment 
and  techniques 

( 3  I  Pr'jvidps  for  economic  aaeistance  to  any 
small  business  concern  operating  a  coal  mine 
to  meet  the  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Act  Such  assistance  shall  be  given  by  the 
Small  Business  -Administration. 

(4i  Specifies  qualifications  and  training 
requirements  for  employees  of  the  Secretary; 
particularly  inspectors. 

The  SPE.AKER.  The  Reiitleman  vields 
back  4' J  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  vield  3 
minutco  to  the  cii.stinKUL>hed  t'entlemaii 
from  Ohio  (  Mr  lUvs' 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not 
•spoken  on  thus  bill  before  although  I 
represent  ma-,1  of  the  coal  mining  area 
in  Ohio  and  practically  all  of  the  deep 
coal  niinmii  area  I  was  born  in  a  little 
town  that  became  a  coal  mlnrnw  center 
about  the  time  that  I  wa.s  in  kinder- 
garten The  first  funeral  that  I  ever  at- 
tended waii  a  double  funeral,  you  might 
•'■ay — a  Catholic  mass  in  the  morning  and 
a   Protestant   funeral   in   the   afternoon 


when  the  teacher  took  the  whole  :.:st 
grade  to  the  funerals  of  the  fathers  „f 
two  of  our  classmates.  I  have  lived  witn 
that  kind  ot  a  danger  to  the  people  wiio 
are  my  neighbors  and  friends  all  of  .mv 
life  ■  -^ 

Now.  Ohio  tia.s  a  pretty  fair  mine  safety 
law  I  had  somethmp  to  do  with  the  fir.s't 
one  when  I  was  in  the  State  .senate,  but  i 
do  not  believe  the  argument  of  the  ittt;- 
tleman  from  Iowa  that  if  the  .states  do 
not  do  it,  we  should  not  do  it,  which  lie 
.seems  to  imply  I  think  we  ought  to  cio 
this  and  I  think  this  bill  ouuht  to  pass 
I  do  not  think  it  ousht  to  be  recommitted 
and  I  think  that  not  only  the  coal 
miners  and  their  families  do  not  tiiink 
.so,  but  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  Ohio 
thinks  so. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  (Mr.  Perkins)  and  t;.e 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Mr 
Denti  as  well  as  the  members  ol  'i.e 
.subcommittee  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee I  think  they  have  done  the  b,-^t 
lob  they  could  in  a  very  difficult  situation 
I  think  it  is  a  job  that  will  be  good  :or 
people  and  good  for  all  Americans.  I  hope 
we  pass  this  bill  here  tonight. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vi.  ki 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  rii.s- 
tinguished  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Staggers  I . 

Mr.  STAGGER5  I  thank  the  iren;:.- 
man  from  Kentucky  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  a  bill  which  was  considered — ana  I 
think  all  of  my  colleagues  from  the  St.ite 
of  West  Virginia  introduced  similar  b.'.ls 
because  they  knew  the  importance  of  this 
subject — I  remember  in  1952  when  .e 
had  this  bill  on  the  floor,  the  mine  safttv 
bill.  I  made  the  remark  that  the  tune  iov 
dilly-dallying  was  .strictly  past.  And.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  .say  that  tonight,  the  time  lor 
dilly-dallying  about  this  bill  is  now  over. 
This  bill  should  not  be  recommit ;.d 
becau.se  it  is  frauiiht  with  danger  if  :'  ;, 
recommitted.  It  may  not  come  back  :o 
this  V.ooi.  Further.  I  believe  exactly  wh.ii 
has  been  said  here  to  the  effect  that  il  it 
IS  no*;  passed  before  we  go  home,  you  ;ire 
not  uoing  to  find  many  coal  miners  work- 
ing in  this  Nation  by  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  distmeuishcd 
■gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  distmauished 
gentltman  from  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Dent  I.  chairman  of  the  .subcommittee 
and  .ill  members  of  the  Committee  n 
Edu?aiion  and  I>abor  and  others  who 
have  had  a  part  in  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  speaking  for  all 
Mem.bers  of  the  West  Virginia  delega- 
tion when  I  .say  thi."^ 

That  we  hope  that  this  bill  will  not  be 
recommitted  but  will  be  passed  over- 
whelminuly 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distmguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Hechleri 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  magnificent  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  strong  and  effective  in 
its  terms.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  initiative 
and  hard  work  of  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly my  good  friends  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Perkins*  who  so 
ably  chairs  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Pemisylvania  tMr.  Dknt) 
v^ho  chairs  the  subcommittee  and  so 
eloquently  addressed  the  House  earlier 
this  evening,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  tMr.  Burton >.  who  played  a 
ma.ior  role  in  fashioning  the  compensa- 
tion features  of  the  bill  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels'. 

This  bill  was  drafted  in  Congress,  It 
originated  in  Congress,  it  was  perfected 
In  Congress,  and  the  tougher  provisions 
of  the  bill  all  came  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
si.stence  of  Congress.  Had  the  Congress 
followed  the  advice  of  the  executive 
branch,  this  would  have  been  a  milk  and 
water  piece  of  legislation  instead  of  a 
brick  and  mortar  piece  of  legislation. 
Had  the  Congress  followed  the  advice  of 
the  executive  branch,  there  would  have 
been  little  protection  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  coal  mines  of  this  Nation. 
That  is  why  it  Is  passing  strange  that 
we  should  suddenly  at  the  11th  hour, 
at  1  minute  before  midnight,  have  im- 
veiled  to  us  a  letter  of  opposition  to  this 
bill  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Even 
more  startling  is  the  threat  of  a  Presi- 
dential veto  which  has  emanated  from 
the  minority  side.  The  White  House  had 
no  part  in  initiating  or  framing  this 
landmark  legislation.  Every  action  taken 
by  the  White  House  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  was  in  the 
form  of  trying  to  weaken,  delay  or  elimi- 
nate provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
coal  miners.  Now  it  ill  behooves  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  to  send  messages  here  at  the 
last  minute  In  an  effort  to  stall  or  kill 
this  legislation. 

The  major  drive  for  this  legislation  be- 
gan immediately  after  the  tragic  fire  and 
explosions  at  Consol  No.  9  Mine  in  Farm- 
Inpton,  W.  Va.,  resulting  In  the  deaths 
of  78  miners  on  November  20,  1968.  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  is  a  fitting  mon- 
ument to  the  memory  of  the  78  miners 
who  lost  their  lives  at  Farmlngton.  Their 
widows  have  waited  13  months  since 
Farmlngton  for  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. Everyone  would  acknowledge 
that  without  that  tragic  accident,  we 
would  not  even  be  considering  mine 
iiealth  and  safety  legislation  this  year. 
Tlierefore.  in  tribute  to  these  men,  I 
hope  the  President  will  invite  to  the  sign- 
ins:  of  this  landmark  legislation  the  wid- 
ows of  the  78  coal  miners  who  died  at 
Farmlngton. 

We  have  heard  many  references  to- 
il in  ht  to  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 
p.  nresentatives.  We  have  also  heard 
references  to  the  rights  of  the  States. 
But  what  about  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  the  coal  miners  working  in  the  pits, 
the  thousands  who  are  suffering  from 
black  lung,  the  thousands  who  have  been 
crippled  in  mine  accidents,  the  widows 
und  families  left  behind  when  the  bread- 
winner is  killed  in  the  most  hazardous 
occupation  in  the  world?  The  last  com- 
;  rehensive  mine  safety  law  was  passed  in 
1952.  The  miners  have  waited  for  17 
years.  Let  us  not  nitpick  any  further. 
I  say  this  because  I  agree  with  those  who 
•State  that  if  Congress  does  not  act  before 
Clinstmas.  there  will  be  a  major  strike  in 
the  coalfields. 
There  is  a  major  challenge  ahead  in 


the  manner  in  which  this  legislation  is 
administered    and    enforced.    Congress 
has  provided  a  sturdy   framework   for 
action,  but  if  the  administrative  agencies 
charged  with  administering  this  law  are 
timid  in  their  approach  toward  enforce- 
ment,  the   dangers   to   the   health   and 
safety  of  coal  miners  will  increase.  I  am 
frank  to  state  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  I  became  disenchanted  with  the 
top    leadership    of    the    United    Mine 
Workers  of  America  was  the  fact  that 
down    through    the    years    they    have 
exerted  very  little  initiative  and  pressure 
toward  improving  the  safety  laws  or  reg- 
ulations.  Furthermore,   even    after   the 
Farmlngton  disaster,  the  top  leadership 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
bluntly  stated  that  in  their  judgment  it 
would    not    be    possible    to    enact    any 
health  protection  or  coal  dust  standard 
for  the  miners  this  year.  Later,  they  took 
the  same  timid  approach  toward  the  en- 
actment of  compensation  for  victims  of 
black  lung.  For  a  long  time,  they  clung 
to   the   obviously   gaping   loophole   pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board   of    Review.    These   facts    are    a 
matter  of  record.  It  took  the  pressure  of 
the  candidacy  of  Joseph  A.  Yablonskl  to 
awaken   the   leadership  of   the   United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  to  their  legis- 
lative responsbilities  to  the  coal  miners, 
and  then  the  old  leadership  began  to 
wake  up  and  become  more  active. 

Now  that  the  election  of  December  9 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  real  question 
is  whether  President  W.  A.  Boyle  and  the 
leadership  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  intend  to  insist  on  a  strict 
enforcement  of  this  law  for  the  benefit 
of  the  coal  miners,  or  whether  they  will 
in  a  self-satisfied  fashion  lapse  back  into 
their  cozy  relationship  with  the  coal  op- 
erators and  Interpret  the  election  results 
as  a  mandate  for  inaction.  I  honestly 
feel  that  the  strength  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation will  depend  not  only  on  the  vigor 
with  which  the  administrative  agencies 
proceed  with  enforcement,  but  also  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  from  top  to  bottom 
keeps  a  vigilant  watch  on  the  manner  in 
which  this  legislation  is  administered. 
They  must  beef  up  their  safety  staff,  they 
must  beef  up  their  legal  staff,  and  in- 
sure that  the  health  and  safety  of  every 
coal  miner  receives  maximimi  protec- 
tion imder  the  law. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  health  and  safety  of  over  144,000 
Americans  is  riding  with  us  on  the  vote 
we  are  about  to  take.  These  Americans 
are  coal  miners — citizens  who  live  with 
danger  each  day  of  their  lives.  They  are 
badly  in  need  of  help — help  which  we 
can  give  them  through  the  legislation 
we  are  debating  new. 

In  addition  to  detailed  safety  stand- 
ards, this  legislation  prescribes  health 
standards  which  place  limits  on  the 
amount  of  coal  dust  permitted  in  the 
mine  atmosphere — something  that  will 
curb  what  is  known  as  black  limg  dis- 
ease. 

This  legislation  will  provide  payments 
for  retired  and  active  miners  who  now 
have  an  advanced  stage  of  this  horrible 
disease:  and  will  provide  benefits  to  sur- 
viving dependents  of  miners  whose  death 
was  due  to  such  a  disease. 


The  mines  in  my  State  of  Utah— as 
well  as  mines  anywhere  in  the  United 
States— would  be  inspected  by  a  Federal 
mine  inspector  at  least  four  times  a  year; 
and  if  any  of  these  mines  are  found  to  be 
in  a  dangerous  condition,  the  inspector 
would  have  the  authority  to  order  the 
mine  workers  withdrawn  until  the  dan- 
ger is  eliminated. 

Miners  in  my  district  have  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  lack  of  legislation  in 
previous  years,  and  while  this  bill  does 
not  contain  all  the  provisions  I  would 
hope  it  would,  still  it  is  the  best  that  our 
mining  experts  have  been  able  to  come 
up  with  to  enable  this  House  and  the 
other  body  to  form  some  sort  cf  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress 
is  about  to  send  to  the  desk  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature,  the  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  bill  which  in  a  virtual  single 
motion  lifts  the  miners  of  this  Nation 
and  their  families  into  the  20th  centiur 
in  terms  of  safety  regulations  and  health 
benefits. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Burton  I ,  though  his  district 
is  most  remote  from  any  mine,  saw  in  the 
plight  of  the  sufferers  from  the  dread 
black  limg  disease  and  in  the  plight  of 
their  widows  and  children,  a  national 
problem,  a  national  disgrace,  to  which 
there  must  be  provided  a  national  solu- 
tion. The  invaluable  and  unswerving  sup- 
port of  Congressman  John  E>ent  as  sub- 
committee chairman,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
port of  many  of  our  colleagues  from  the 
coal  mining  areas  and  others  has  brought 
this  problem  to  national  attention  and 
now  to  the  threshold  of  national  solu- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  this 
effort. 

It  would  be  difiBcuIt  to  pinpoint  in  time 
the  specific  moment  Phil  Burton  came 
to  grapple  with  this  issue.  Certainly,  his 
knowledge  and  concern  did  not  stem 
from  any  pressing  need  with  which  he 
could  be  personally  aware  in  his  metro- 
politan district  in  San  Francisco.  Yet,  I 
know  that  for  many,  many  months  now. 
Phil  Burton  has  tirelessly  and  cease- 
lessly led  a  creative  and  determined  fight 
to  bring  the  black  lung  benefit  issue 
through  committee,  to  this  floor,  through 
conference  and  back  to  this  floor  from 
whence  it  will  almost  certainly  be  passed 
on  to  the  President  for  signature. 

I  know  that  others  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  measure  have  cited  Phil's 
valuable  contribution.  I  know  also  that 
his  role  has  been  noted  in  editorials  in 
both  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Char- 
leston, W.  Va.,  Gazette.  I  would,  how- 
ever, be  remiss  if  I  did  not  cite  for  the 
Record  at  this  time,  this  example  of 
Phil  Burton's  deeply  imbedded  concern 
for  humanity  which  coupled  with  his 
skill  and  perserverance  has  not  only 
awakened  the  conscience  of  this  Nation 
to  the  problem  of  the  black  lung  disease 
but  has  successfully  moved  us  along  a 
course  which  will  compensate  to  some 
degree  those  who  suffer  and  will  also  es- 
tabhsh  health  standards  to  see  to  it  that 
the  number  of  those  who  suffer  from  this 
disease  does  not  grow. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
time,  the  text  of  the  editorial  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  31,  1969,  entitled, 
"Landmark  in  Mine  Safety,"  and  the 
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text  of  the  editorial  from  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va  .  Gazette  of  November  13.  1969, 
entitled,  '  Minmt;  on  Way  to  Civiliza- 
tion ' 

;Froni  -.he  New  Yorlc  Times,  Oct  .31.  1969 1 
Uandmark  in  Mine  Saftty 
Like  the  Trunstle  Shirtwaist  tire  of  1911  in 
this  city,  the  mine  explosion  that  Icllled  78 
men  m  Parmlng^m  VV  \'ii  a  year  ago  will 
<o  clown  its  n  '. iirnlng  point  in  the  nation's 
protfress  toward  industrial  safety  That  place 
in  iilstorv  was  .tssiired  with  the  passage  by 
the  House  'f  Repress nt<«u.e«  this  week  of  a 
mine  health  and  safety  blU  even  -stronger 
thaji  the  f,ir-reachlng  one  already  approved 
by  the  .~'en,ite 

Mlnlne:  will  ne\er  be  ,in  unhazardous  oc- 
cupation, no  law  could  iiccomplish  "hat  mir- 
acle But  the  House  bill  goes  far  toward 
reducing  "he  dangers  and  guaranteeing  r«i- 
sonable  compensation  to  those  disabled  by 
•heir  work  underground  The  conference 
canunlttee  should  h.ive  a  relatively  easy  task 
of  reconciling  the  two  versions  now  that  both 
chambers  have  made  clear  their  refusal  to 
be  sidetracked  by  the  once  omnipotent  Indus- 
try lobbyists 

Sfjeclal  credit  for  'he  excellent  outcome  In 
the  House,  lielongi  'o  tlepresentatlves  J"hn 
H  Dent  oi  ,£enn,sylvanla.  Phillip  Burton  of 
California  md  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
Thinks  to  their  frrort.s  and  to  the  tragic 
death  of  the  78  F:irm.lngton  miners,  a  century 
of  underprotectl  'n  for  the  men  of  the  coal 
fields  IS  ab.)Ut  to  be  remedied 

IProm  the  Charleston  Gazette.  Nov    13.  1969| 
Mining   on    Way   to    Civilization 

Excavating  coal  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  will  never  be  a  hazard  free  occupation 
But  the  chances  for  physical  injury  on  the 
J)b  and  "he  menace  to  health  caused  by 
■on.-^tan-  .-xposure  underground  to  dust  will 
be  -.ubstantially  reduced,  once  the  mine 
safety  legislation  fashioned  In  the  92nd  Con- 
gress has  been  ^ent  along  to  President  Nixon 
for  his  .^ignature, 

The  House  ol  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate should  have  no  difficulty  resolving  differ- 
ences on  a  mine  bill  that  arose,  contends  The 
New  York  Times  out  of  last  years  disaster 
killing  78  West  Virginia  miners  Like  the 
Triangle  Shirt  Waist  Plre  of  191 1  in  New 
Y'lrk  City,  The  Times  savs  Farmlngton's 
•ragedy  will  go  down  as  a  turning  point  in 
the  nation's  progress  toward  industrial 
safety   ' 

Special  credit  for  the  legislation  must  be 
bestowed  upon  the  following  congressmen: 
Rep  John  H  Dent  of  Pennsylvania.  Phillip 
Bvir'on  of  California,  and  West  Virginia's  Ken 
Hechler.  all  Democrats  Thanks  to  their  ef- 
forts ■•  observes  The  Times,  a  century 
of  under-protectifin  for  the  men  of  the  coal 
fields  is  about  to  be  remedied." 

Hechler  and  Dent  represent  coal  mining 
constituencies,  and  despite  the  fact  that  au- 
tomation has  radically  cut  the  size  of  the 
work  force  In  the  nation's  coal  fields,  miners 
-till  I'utnumber  coal  operators:  therefore,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  these  two 
lawmakers  would  have  fought  hard  on  behalf 
of  reform,  legislation— although  many  con- 
gressmen trom  coal  dlstrlc-s  took  no  par'  in 
formulating  an  effective  bill  for  fear  of  mak- 
ing enemies  Rep  Burton,  however,  has 
neither  coal  miners  nor  coal  diggers  in  his 
district  His  effort  to  civilize  an  Industry  that 
has  needed  'o  be  civilized  for  decades  was 
strictly  a  matter  of  conscience. 

The  main  point,  of  course.  Is  that  at  long, 
long  last  the  American  miner  is  on  the 
threshold  of  being  protected  by  law  in  a 
.manner  somewhat  commensurate  with  his 
constant  contribution  to  the  energy  T^-\u'.rf- 
ments  of  his  country 

Mr  PFTRKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  cjuestlon  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  que.stioii  was  ordered. 


The  SPE.AKKR  The  question  i.s  on  the 
conference  report, 

M<iTIi..N     Vi<    RFCOMMIT    (  .miKED    bY 
MR    tRLKNB.  IRN 

Mr  KRLFINBORN  Mr  S()eaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit 

Ttie  SPF.AKER  I.s  the  gentleman  op- 
po.sed  to   the  i  uiiterence  re[x:)rt? 

Mr   ERLENBORN    I  am.  Mr,  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Erle.nburn  moves  to  rectinxrnlt  the 
conferences  report  on  the  bill  S  2917  to  the 
committee  on  conference  with  instructions 
to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  insist  up<in  the  [xieltlon  of  the  Hou.se  with 
respect  to  section  llOiBl  of  the  bill  a.s  [>as.sed 
by   the   House  of  Representatives 

Mr    PERKINS    Mr    Speaker.    I   move 

the  previous  (lue.stion  on  the  motion  to 

recomrnit 

Tlie  previous  (jue.stion  wius  ordered 
The  SPEAKER  The  fjuestlon  is  on  the 

motion  to  recommit 

Mr    GERALD  R    FORD    .Mr   Speaker, 

on  that  I  demand  the  yeius  and  nays. 
The  yea.s  .md  nay.s  were  ordered 
The   question   was   taken;    and   there 

"■ere— yeas  83.  nays  259,  not  voting  91.  as 

follows: 

I  Roll  No,  3351 


.Adair 

.Anderson.  111. 

.Arends 

.\sh  brook 

Ay  res 

Belcher 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Bow 

BrlnlUey 

Brock 

Brown.  Mich 

Brown.  Ohio 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Dei 

CX.lller 

Collins 

Conable 

Cramer 

Crane 

DaviA,  Wis. 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Edwards.  Ala 

Erlenborn 


.•\beriiethy 

.Xddabtjo 

•Albert 

Alexander 

.Anderson, 

C.'ill! 
.Andrews. 

N   Dak 
-Aniiunzlo 
.Ashley 
•Asplnall 
Beall.  Md 
Bell.  Calif, 
flennett 
Bevill 
BlaKKi 
Blester 
Bln.<ham 
Blatnik 
Bo  land 
Brademas 
Bra  SCO 
Bmy 

Broorii  field 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif 
Broyhlll.  NC 
Burke.  Fla 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burllson.  Mo 


YEA-S — 83 

Esch 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Foreman 

Frellnghuysen 

f>ey 

Ooidwater 

Good  linn 

Gross 

Orover 

Ciubser 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hutchinson 
Klnu 
Klepjie 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 

I  and'.;rebe 
tanvseu 
I.loyd 
I  ukens 
McClorv 
McClure 
Mcculloch 
McDonald. 

Mich 
MacOreeor 
■Mailllard 
Maun 

NAYS— 259 
Burton.  Calif 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa 
Cabell 
Cnffery 
Camp 
I'urev 
Carter 
( "asoy 

Chamberl.iln 
Clark 
Clav 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conie 
Corbet t 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniel.  Va 
Daniels.  N  J 
DnMs.  Oa 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
DUV!. 
Dln«ell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
D>wdy 
Downing 


Mathias 
May 

.Ma  v  lie 

.MesklU 

^nchel 

MInshall 

-Mlzell 

Morton 

Nelsen 

PoH 

Price.  Tex. 

Quie 

Railsback 

R<ibl.son 

Roth 

Ruth 

Scherle 

Scott 

Stemer.  Wis, 

Teayue.  Calif 

Thompson,  Oa, 

Thomson.  Wis 

Vander  Jagt 

WUttins 

Wold 

Wydler 

Wylie 


Dultikt 

Dim  can 

Erkhardt 

Edmi)nd.son 

Edwards.  I.a, 

Eilber-: 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Feli;han 

Findley 

Fish 

Fl.sher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D, 
Fountain 
Fr«s»'r 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa 
FiHi'.ia 
Gallflanakls 
Gannatz 
Oajdos 
Oettys 
O'.almo 
(Hbbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 


.  Pa. 


Gray 
Green   Pa 

Gnmn 

Orifflihs 

Gude 

Haiian 

HttU-y 

Halpt-ni 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

HaiLsen.  Wa.sh 

Harrington 

Ilarsha 

Harvev 

HatliaAay 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W   Va 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hlrks 

Hi.can 

M..lillcld 

H.Tt.ni 

Howard 

H-.ll 

HunLiate 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johns<jn 

Jones.  .Ala 

Jones.  N  C, 

Jones,  Tenn 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Kooh 

Kyros 

Latta 

I^ggett 

LonR,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKneally 

.Macd(jnald, 

-Mass 
Madden 


Abbltt 
.Adams 

.Anderson. 

Tenn, 
Andrews. 
Bariut; 
Barrett 
Berry 
Blanton 
Bocgs 
Boiling 
Brooks 
Brovhlll. 
Biichanan 
Cahill 
Cederbcrh' 
Celler 
Chappcll 
Chlsholm 
Clau.sen. 

Don  H. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Dawson 

Dellenback 
Denncv 
Dwyer 
Kdward.s.  Calif 


.  Ala 


Va 


Mahon 

Marsh 

.Matsunai;a 

.Meeds 

Melcher 

Mikva 

.Miller.  Calif. 

.Miller.  Ohio 

.Miia.sh 

Mmk 

-MUe 

M.Ul.ihan 

.Ml  ■naiian 

.Monttiomerv 

.Mo.Thfiid 

.M.iriian 

.Morse 

Murphy.  Ill 

Murphy.  NY. 

.Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obcv 

OUara 

O  Kon.sk  1 

Olsen 

O  Neal.  Oa 

O'Neill.  Mass 

Ottintier 

I'as.sman 

Patten 

Fcpper 

Perkins 

I'ettis 

I'tillbln 

rirkle 

Pike 

I'lrnle 

1'.  llock 

Preyer.  N  C 

Price.  Ill 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rt'id.  111. 

Rciri.  NY 

Reifel 

He  uss 

Rhodes 

Hic^-le 

Ri'dlno 

Roe 

NOT  VOTING- 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

I-'allun 

Fa  seel  I 

Flynt 

F^ulton.  Tenn 

Galla^ller 

Green.  Oreg. 

Hall 

Ha  una 

Hastings 

Hi'bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Ho.smor 

Ichord 

.loims 

Kir  wan 

I.andram 

I.ennon 

Mpsconib 

1  oni;.  La 

McCIoskey 

McMillan 

Martin 

Mills 

Mo.sher 

Moss 

I'a  t  ma  n 

Prlly 

Poai{e 

PodeU 

Powell 

Rees 


Rowers.  Flu 
R*>oiiey.  Pa 
Rosenthal 

Ho.stenkowski 

H-iiidebush 

lioybal 

Riippe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Omie 

Sandman 

.Satternt-ld 

Savior 

Schadebe^^' 

Scheuer 

Schneebcll 

Schweutiel 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Liwa 

Snyder 

SpruiL'er 

-StatTord 

Stajji^ers 

Steuer  .An.', 

-Stephens 

Stokes 

.strattcin 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symlnh'ton 

Talc,  itr 

Tavlor 

Thumpsun.  N.J. 

Tieman 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Vliiorlto 

Wa^i^.jiiner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Wat  kins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Wolff 

V.'vatt 

Wynian 

Yatron 

Youni; 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 

-91 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Ro^;ers   Colo. 

Roiincy.  N.Y. 

.Sebelius 

.Slkes 

stsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

.•-^taiitori 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Tea^iie.  Tex 

T\mney 

I'llman 

Ctt 

Van  Deerlin 

Wi-icker 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

W  Id  nail 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wri!;ht 
Vates 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs 

Mr  Slsk  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mrs    (ireen  of  Oregon  with  Mrs    Dwyer 

.Mr   Delaney  with  Mr   Wldnall 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Y'ork  with  Mr  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr   .Mills  with  Mr   Jonas 

Mr   Ichord  with  Mr,  Cederberg, 

Mr   Rivers  with  Mr,  Hall. 
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Mr  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr   Barrett  with  Mr  Mosher. 
Mr   Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  CahlU. 
Mr,  Blanton  with  Mr,  Tafl, 
Mr  Tunney  with  Mr,  Utt, 
.Mr  Fallon  with  Mr,  Weicker, 
Mr  Heberi  with  Mr,  Williams. 
Mr  Po.ige  with  Mr  Denney. 
Mr   Moss  with  Mr   Cowger. 
Mr  Abbltt  with  Mr  Pelly. 
Mr    Ciimian  with  Mr,  Lipscomb. 
Mrs    SulUv.in  with  Mrs,  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. _ 
Mr   Slkes  with  Mr,  Smith  of  New  ^ork. 
Mr    Steed  with  Mr    Cunningham. 
Mr  Fascell  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 
Mr    Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Broyhlll 
of  Virginia. 

Mr   Adams  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr   McMillan  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr    Andrews  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 
Mr   Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr  Brooks  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr   Boring  with  Mr.  Berry 
.Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 
Mr   Flvnt  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr  Podell  with  Mr.  McCIoskey. 
Mr   Chappell  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr    Edwards  of  California  with  Mr. 
vers, 
.Mr  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rees. 
Mr,   Y'ates  with   Mrs    Chlsholm. 
Mr  Hanna  with  Mr,  Dawscn. 
Mr  Landrum  with  Mr.  Lennon, 
Mr  Long  cf  Louisiana  with  Mr,  Patman. 
Mr,  Roberus  with  Mr,  Whitten. 
Mr  Wright  with  Mr.  Ullman. 
Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Me-ssrs.  MADDEN.  CABELL,  and 
STEPHENS  changed  their  votes  from 
■  vea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^^t re— yeas  334.  nays  12,  not  voting  87, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  336] 
YEAS— 334 


Con- 


Atiprnethy 

Ailair 

.Mdabbo 

.Albert 

.Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
.Anderson,  111. 
.Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
A.shley 
.Aspinall 
.Avres 
Eeall.  Md. 
Pt-Vher 
Pell.  Calif. 
bi'imett 
Betts 
BevUl 
i!ia-::l 
I'.loster 
iilncham 
llnckburn 
!  hitnlk 
i    land 

I'.   'W 

i  .adeinas 
Pnisco 
Pray 
Brinkley 
Priw^mtield 
Brotzman 
nr:iwn.  Calif. 
P.rown.  Mich. 
Pmwn.  Ohio 
Provhlll.  N  C. 
Hurke.  Fla 
Fiurke.  Mass 
Burleson.  Tex. 


Hurli.sou.  Mo. 

lUMlon.  Calif. 

Hurtini.  Utah 

I'.i.sh 

Button 

Dyrne   Pa 

rivrnes.  Wis 

C-abell 

Calf  cry 

Camp 

I  arey 

Carter 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

.'"lancy 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

C-lller 

C'-lmer 

Ci  nable 

'"onte 

Ccrbett 

I'raraer 

Crane 

ftilver 

Daddarlo 

Dinlel    Va 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga 

'ie  b.  Garza 

Dent 

Di  rwinskl 

Dovme 

ni-ktn.son 

Dl  '-S 

Dlnitell 

Donohue 

Dou-dy 


Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Ell  be  r-: 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Findley 

Fish 

FLsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

V.'llUam  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Prey 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa, 
FiKitia 
Oalifianakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Cr  aic.io 
Gibbons 
C-Ubert 
Ooidwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 


Green,  Pa. 
Grlfnn 
Orlfnths 
G  rover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HoRan 
HoUfield 
Horton 
Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 
McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McKwen 
McFall 

McKneally 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Ashbrook 
Brock 
Collins 
Davis,  Wis. 


MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MesklU 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MInshall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y^ 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 
Qulllen 

Railsback 
Randall 

Rarlck 
Reid.  111. 
Reid,  N.Y. 
Reifel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roblson 

NAYS— 12 

Dennis 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Gross 


Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 
Springer 

Stafford 

Stagijers 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tea','ue.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tieman 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wold 
Wolff 
Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Tunney 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

WeickeJ 


Whalley 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 

WlUlams 


Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Y'ates 


Landgrebe 

Scherle 

Scott 

Wiggins 


NOT  VOTING — 87 


Abbltt 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Baring 
Barrett 
Berry 
Blanton 
BoKgs 
Boiling 
Brooks 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Cahill 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Couchlin 
Cowger 


Cunningham 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dorn 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Flynt 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hall 

Hanna 

Hebert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Kirwan 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 


Lons.  La. 

McCIoskey 

McMillan 

Martin 

Mills 

Mosher 

Moss 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pcaae 

Podell 

Powell 

Rees 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rot;ers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stanton 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Taft 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

That  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  w  1th  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Widnall. 
Mr.    Rooney    of    New   York    with    Mr.    Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  CahlU. 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Weicker. 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Denney. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mrs.      Sullivan      with      Mrs.     Heckler     of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr,  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Broyhlll 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr  Hosmer. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.   Andrews   with   Mr.   Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr,  Baring  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Plynt  wdth  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  McCIoskey. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  'Whalley. 

Mr,  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr. 
Conyers 

Mr,  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  Rees. 

Mr,  Yates  with  Mrs,  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.   Sebelius. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  in  connection  with 
the   conference  report  on  mine  safety. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  <H.R.  15090)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes: 
Conference  Report   iH.  Kept.  No.  91-7661 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
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15000)  making  appropriations  for  th»  De- 
partment '.f  Defense  fcir  the  rlscat  year  end- 
ing Jime  10  1970.  and  for  other  purposes." 
having  met  after  f^jll  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows 
That  the  Senate  rei-ede  fr'.m  its  amendmenu 
numbered  5   7   y    it  and  42 

that  the  H.ui.se  recede  from  !ta  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  2.  3.  4.  6,  13  14.  15.  16,  19.  30.  and  32. 
and  agree  to  the  same 

.\mendment  numbered  12  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  ,iii  amendment.  ,\s  foUowR 
In  '.leu  of  -he  >um  pri^ptxsed  bv  said  amend- 
ment inaert  »6.445  900.00*:)  '  and  the  Senate 
agree  "o  t.he  same 

.\mendment  numbered  18  That  the  House 
recede  from  iLs  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nu.mbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment.  a«  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propinsed  bv  said  amend- 
ment In.sert  839.000.000 '.  and  the  .Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21  That  the  Hou-se 
recede  from  its  cll.sagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  .imendment.  as  follows; 
In  ll«u  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
menrlnsert— »2  620  0OO  DOC',  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  fiame 

.\mendment  numbered  23  That  the  House 
recede  from  it«  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  agree 
•o  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  profxised  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •2.490. 30O.(X)O-,  Md  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.\mendment  numbered  25  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senate  numbered  25.  and  igree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■«1,484  600,(X)0'  :  and  the  Senate 
Agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  28  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  ILs  disagreement  'o  the  amend- 
ment of  the  -Sen.^te  numbered  28.  and  igree 
to  the  same  with  an  .amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '  $3.405.800, 000  '.  and  the  .Senate 
.*gree  to  the  same 

.\mendment  numbered  35  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  ajnend- 
ment  ot  the  Senate  numbered  35.  jjid  agree 
to  the  same  with  ,in  amendment,  as  follows. 
In  '.leu  of  the  sum  propt^ised  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  »1  596.820  OOO";  ajid  the  Senate 
.i<Tee  to  the  ^.ame 

.VmenJment  n'^mbered  37  That  the  House 
recede  irom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37.  .ind  agree 
to  the  same  with  ui  .unendment.  as  follows: 
In  :ieu  of  the  sum  pr<'poaed  bv  said  amend- 
ment insert  »2  186.400.000  ■:  .tnd  the  Senate 
iifree  'o  tfie  same 

.■Vmendment  numbered  39  That  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  I's  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  'he  Senate  .".lunbered  39,  .uid  agree 
to  the  same  with  .m  amendment.  ;i«  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  ajnend- 
ment  insert  »3.060.600.000'.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  sajne 

The  oommittee  if  conference  rep<3rt  m  dis- 
agreement .amendments  numbered  8  10  11 
20.  22.  24.  26,  27.  29.  31.  33.  34.  36.  38  40  41' 
43  and  44. 

Oeorce  Mahon 
Robert  I,    p    sikes. 
Jamie  L    WHmrN. 
George  W    Andrews. 
D.ANiEL    .J     Flood. 
John   M    Slack. 

JosePH    P      .\DDAB80 
CitENABD     P      I.IPSK>.M8. 
Wn.LIAM    E      MlNSHALL. 

John   J    Rhodes. 
Gr.tNN   R    Davis. 
Prank  T    Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 
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Richard  B    Russell. 
John   .McClelijin. 
Alien   J    EiiENrER. 
John   .Stenms 
Hfnrt    M    Jackson. 

Mil.  ton     ii      YoTNO. 

Margaret  Chase  -SMmi. 
Ol'RtXJ.N    .\llott. 
Managers  an  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STAIEMENT 

The  managers  (^n  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  HH  15(X>Uj  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  rl.scttl  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
for  ither  purpot.es.  submit  the  foUowmg 
statement  in  txpianatlon  of  the  effect  of  tne 
action  agreed  upon  and  recummenrted  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  -ach 
of  such  amendments,  namely 

TITLE    I        MILITARY    t'ERSoNNEL 

ytilitary   personnel.    Army 

Amendment    No.    I;    Appropriates   $8,107.- 
000  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
»8  312.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se 
Mxhtary   personnel    Savy 
Amendment    No     2      .Appropriates    $4,368.- 
400.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$4,370,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
.Viittary  periortne;.  xir    Force 
Amendment    .No     3      Appropriates    $5  823  - 
)00  000   as   proposed    by    the   Senate   instead 
of  $5 ,835. .100.000  as  propo.sed  by  the  House 
Heaerve  pcrsonnrl,   Army 
.Amendment  -No   4     Appropriates  $306,700.- 
000   as   proposed    by    the    Senate    instead    of 
$308,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Reserve  personnel.  .Vatv 
Amendment    No     5       Appropriates    $131.- 
400.000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
SI 27.900.000   as   proposed    by   the   .Senate 
Reserit-  personnel    .Mr  Force 
Amendment   No    ^^     Appropriate?   $81  200 - 
000    as    proposed    by    the    Senate    Instead    of 
$83,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Tm.K     III       OPERATION     AND     MAI.NTENANCE 

Opf^atton  tind  matntenanre.  Arm'j 

.Amendment  No  7  Approprl.ites  $7,214- 
447  250  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$7  183.841  (XXl   a.s   profvjsed   by    the   Senate. 

In  agreeing  to  'he  tlnancmg  ..f  Interna- 
tional .Military  Headquarters  from  Defense 
appropriations  the  conferees  require  that 
the  Direcu>r  i^f  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
conduct  a  study  to  Uetemilne  where  these 
functions  should  be  provided  for  In  future 
budgets 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  Tactical 
Automatic  Digital  Swntchlng  System  luid  the 
Random  Access  Digital  Address  System  of  the 
.Army  be  discontinued   Immediately 

.Amendment  No  8  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agers in  the  piirt  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Operation  and  mamtenaru-e.  Navy 

Amendment  No  9  .Appropriates  $5,037.- 
300.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$5.I29.200.uOO    .IS   proposed   by   the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
ftxed-wmg  training  .f  helicopter  pilots  by 
the  Navy  and  .Air  Force  Is  to  be  discontinued 
by  December  31.  1970 

The  conierees  feel  that  the  morale  and 
retention  rate  of  Naw  perscmnel  Is  of  p>ara- 
mount  importance  and  recommend  that  ship 
repair  work  be  performed  in.  or  as  near  as 
p<jssib:e  to-  up  to  300  miles  of  the  home 
port  of  the  vessel  when  it  cannot  be  accom- 
plished at  the  home  port  Itself 

Amendment  No  10  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement   It  Is  the  IntenUon  of  the  man- 


a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment 

operation  tnd  t'lainte nance,  Marine  Corps 
Amendment  No  11.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
nianagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  i  ffer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment 

Opc^ation    and    Matntetuxncr.    Air   Forre 
Amendment  No    12     .Appropriates  $6  44.5- 
900.000  Instead  of  $6  454.500,000  as  prn;,,.se<j 
by  the  House,  and  $6,445,000,000  as  proj,   .p^ 
by  the  Senate 

I'he  Hou.se  conferees  direct  that  Ji(if,-i.j. 
UOO  of  the  reduction  In  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance.  Air  Force  and  $963,000  of  the  re- 
duction m  Research.  Development.  Test  .>nd 
Evaluation.  .Air  Force,  for  Auttimatic  D.ita 
Prw-e-ssing  operations  be  applied  against  the 
F'ha.se  II  Base  Level  Data  System.  .Also,  mat 
funds  involved  In  Other  Procurement  .Air 
Force  for  the  purchase  of  Phase  II  tia,se 
Level  Data  equipment  can  be  us«h1  only  far 
the  system  leased  during  li.scal  year   1969 

Operation   and    rnatntrnaru-e.   defense 
agencir.i 

Amendment  No    13:    Appropriates  $1  0';9.. 
4(W  000  as  prt-jxised  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$1,074,600,000  iis  prop(jsed  by  the  House 
Operation  and  Jnatntenance,  Army  Natumal 
Guard 

Amendment   No     14:    Deletes    languaste  .is 
proposed  by  Senate 

.Amendment  No.  15:  ApproprLites  $297  Bi^ki  . 
000    .IS    proposed    by    the    Senate    Instead     t 
$300,000,000    as   proposed    by    the    House 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National 
Guard 

Amendment  No.  16:  Deletes  language  .-.a 
propKDsed  by  Senate. 

National   Board   for   the   Promotion   of  Hiiie 
Practice,  Army 

Amendment  No  17:  Retains  languaee  3 
prop.jsed  by  House. 

Claims.  Defense 
.Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $39.000.. 
000  instead  of  $41  000.000  as  proposed  by  •:ie 
House    and    $37,000,000   as    proposed    bv     .-.e 
Senate 

TITLE    IV  — PROCUREMENT 

Procurement   of  equipment  and   missiles. 
Army 

-Amendment  No  19:  Appropriates  $4,254,- 
400.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instcid  ut 
$4  281  400.000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

wr.h  respect  to  the  MBT  70  .Main  Bat;le 
Tank  program,  the  conferees  t:xik  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  advised  the  ChnlrTu.in.  .Senate  .Ap- 
propnations  Committee,  that  he  would  not 
approve  development  of  the  MBT  70  under 
the  current  design  By  January  15.  1970.  a 
decision  on  a  new  austere  ver.slon  of  'he 
.MBT  70  and  other  options  available  will  be 
made  The  Deputy  Secretary  noted  also  i:-..it 
the  !)uslc  agreement  between  the  Oovern- 
ment-s  .  f  the  United  Slates  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  prescribes  that  unilat- 
eral termination  by  either  nation  must  be 
preceded  by  a  60  day  notice  of  Intent  to  ter- 
minate For  these  reasons,  the  conlcrces  have 
not  acted  on  the  question  of  terminating  the 
international  :.greement  until  after  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  containing 
this  decision.  Is   transmitted   to  Congress. 

Amendment  No  20:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  n  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
:itnendment.  which  deletes  House  language 
limiting  availability  of  funds.  This  same  ac- 
tion is  proposed  in  connection  with  amend- 
ments numbered  22.  24.  26.  27.  29,  31,  33,  34. 
36,  38,40  and  41. 
Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Nai  ij 


„„-,.    „„    ,K„  .      .      ,.      „  Amendment  No    21:   Appropriates  $2,620.- 

a«er8    on    the    part    of    the    House    to    offer      000,000  instead  of  $2,696,600,000  as  proposed 
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by  the  House  and  $3,465,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  amount  of  $8,500,000  pro- 
po-sed  by  the  Senate  for  P-14A  aircraft  ad- 
vanced procurement  Is  denied.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  expects  the  Navy  and  the 
contractor  to  reach  a  suitable  contractual 
agreement  to  carry  oui  the  Intention  ot  the 
conferees. 

Ihe  amount  of  $9,500,000,  as  proposed  by 
the  iSenate,  is  provided  for  the  Shrike  ARM 
mi-s^Ue,  and  the  $14,500,000  proposed  by  the 
Senate  for  modification  of  existing  A-6  alr- 
cr.iit  to  the  tanker  configuration  Is  also  pro- 
vided. The  $5,000,000  for  spare  aircraft  en- 
gine.'* proposed  by  the  Senate  Is  denied,  but 
Uie  amount  of  $5,000,000  for  KA-6D  tanker 
modification  spares  Is  provided. 

Ihe  conferees  agreed  to  the  reduction  of 
$25,600,000  for  the  Standard  ARM  missile  and 
to  the  unspecified  reduction  of  $80,000,000 
ba-ed  on  available  balances  as  proposed  by 
ihc  Senate. 

\u  amount  of  $491,500,000  Is  approved  for 
p,  eldon  missiles  Instead  of  $323,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

\inendment  No  22;  Reported  In  technical 
di.-aitreement.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  man- 
ajjers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  deletes  House  language 
Unutlng  availability  of  funds. 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  Navy 

.Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $2,490,- 
3  1.  000  Instead  of  $2,588,200,000  as  proposed 
b.  the  House  and  $2,242,770,000  as  proposed 
bv  the  Senate. 

The  amount  of  $110,000,000  Is  provided  for 
ad  aiice  procurement  of  five  SSN-688  class 
hiktii  -speed  nuclear  submarines  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  conferees  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  funds  provided  are  based  upon 
tiie  assumption  that  there  will  be  five  such 
submarines  In  the  fiscal  year  1971  new  con- 
struction program  Instead  of  four. 

Hie  amount  of  $77,900,000  Is  provided  for 
advance  procurement  funding  of  four  DXGN 
iriclear  frigates,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  amount  of  $354,700,000  Is  provided  for 
tile  conversion  oi  four  Polaris  submarines  to 
tiip  Poseidon  configuration,  Including  $153,- 
;<7H0O0  In  advance  procurement  funds  and 
$.i  180.000  for  outfitting  and  post  delivery  of 
previously  funded  conversions.  The  fact  that 
the  conferees  agreed  to  provide  the  long  lead- 
time  funds  does  not  constlttite  a  commitment 
to  the  fviture  conversion  of  any  specific  num- 
ber of  submarines  The  Department  Is  to  re- 
port to  The  Congress  prior  to  the  obligation 
of  funds  for  long  leadtlme  Items. 

The  amount  of  $13,230,000  Is  provided  for 
elcht  harbor  tugs  and  four  repair,  berthing, 
and  messing  barges,  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

\mendment  No  24:  Reported  in  tochni- 
ci'.  disagreement  It  Is  the  intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  deletes  House  language 
limiting  nvallablllty  of  funds. 

Other  procurement .  Navy 

Amendment  No  25:  Appropriates  $1,484.- 
enoOOO  Instead  of  $1,461,800,000  as  proposed 
bv  the  House  and  $1,524,600,000  as  proposed 
bv  the  Senate 

The  amount  of  9126.300  000  Is  approved  for 
the  MK-48  torpedo  program  as  proposed  by 
!!;p  Senate 

The  amount  of  $240,800,000  Is  provided  for 

•"  mmunlcatlons   and   Electronics"   as   pro- 
ved   by    the    Senate,    and   the   amount   of 
>■::*  900.000  Is  provided  for  SSBN  support. 

-Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  In  technical 
'lisagreement  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  deletes  House  language 
::mltlng  availability  of  funds. 

Procurement,  Marine  Corps 
.Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  man- 


agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  deletes  House  language 
limiting  availability  of  funds. 

Aircraft  procurem.ent.  Air  Fence 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $3,405,- 
800,000  instead  of  $3,434,700,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,330,800,000  a3  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  In  tcvhiiic-^l 
disagreement.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  'he  Senate 
amendment,  which  deletes  House  language 
limiting  availability  of  funds 

MtsstZe  procurement.  Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $1,448,- 
100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$1,431,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  31;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  t.ie  House  to  ofiTer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  ccncur  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  deletes  House  language 
limiting  availability  of  funds. 

Other  procurement,  Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $1,576,- 
200,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$1,636,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  33;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  t-enate 
amendment,  which  deletes  House  language 
limiting  availability  of  funds. 

Procurement,  Defense  agencies 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  Is  the  Intention  ot  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  deletes  House  language 
limiting  availability  of  funds. 

TrrUC  V RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AJJD 

EVALUATION 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
Army 
Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $1,596,- 
820,000  instead  of  $1,575,300,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,600,820,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  agreed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  To  restore  $3,520,000  of  the  $5,600,000 
reduction  made  by  the  House  for  various 
caseless  ammunition  program,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

(b)  Agreed  to  the  restoration  of  $10,000,000 
of  the  House  unspecified  reduction  of  $118,- 
100,000. 

(c)  Agreed  to  a  restoration  of  $3,000,000 
of  the  House  reduction  of  $5,000,000  for  the 
Air  Defense  Control  and  Coordination  Sys- 
tem. 

(d)  Agreed  to  a.  restoration  of  the  $5,000,- 
000  reduction  for  the  LANCE  missile  system, 
as  propKased  by  the  House. 

(e)  Agreed  to  a  reduction  of  $4,000,000  in 
the  request  for  Military  Astronautics  and 
Related  Equipment,  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

With  respect  to  Project  Mallard,  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  conferees  that  the  Department 
should  not  embark  on  this  development  pro- 
gram at  this  time.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  strongly  urged  to  explore  as  soon  as 
practically  possible  the  discontinuance  of  this 
International  development  effort  through  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  participating  coun- 
tries. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  deletes  House  language 
limiting  availability  of  funds. 

Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation. 
Navy 
Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $2,186,- 
400,000  Instead  of  $2,040,400,000  as  proposed 


by  the  House  and  $2,193,251,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  amount  of  $1,977,000  is  provided  for 
the  Crane  Heavy  Lift  Helicopter,  as  provided  ■ 
by  the  House,  and  the  amount  of  $8,000,000 
is    provided    for    the    Condor    alr-to-surface 
stand-off  missile  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  amount  of  $10,000,000  is  provided  for 
the  Underwater  Long-Range  Missile  System 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  amount  of 
$19,659,000  Is"  provided  for  •Military  Astro- 
nautics and  Related  Equipment"  as  projKJsed 
by  tiie  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  restoration  of 
$12,500,000  of  the  House  general  unspecified 
reduction  of  $26,000,000.  reflecting  a  general 
reduction  of  $13,500,000  in  the  revised  budget 
estimate. 

The  amount  of  $441,500,000  is  provided  for 
the  F-14  aircraft  development  as  provided  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  deletes  House  language 
limiting  availability  of  funds. 
Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  39;  Appropriates  $3,060,- 
600,000  Instead  of  $3,056,900,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,062,026,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  sum  agreed  to  includes 
$2,000,000  for  the  A-X  close  support  aircraft 
and  $1,700,000  for  the  Special  Purpose  Com- 
munications program.  The  $1,700,000  pro- 
vided is  the  sum  obligated  under  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution.  No  additional  funds  are 
provided  and  the  Special  Purpose  Communi- 
cations program  Is  to  be  terminated. 

A  total  of  $474,000  Is  Included  for  the 
SHAPE  Technical  Center  under  the  agree- 
iii»nt  on  the  funding  of  International  Mili- 
tary Kcaflquarters. 

Amendment  No.  40;  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  deletes  House  language 
limiting  availability  of  funds. 
Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
Defense  Agencies 

Amendment  No.  41 ;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  which  deletes  House  language 
limiting  availability  of  funds. 

TITLE   VI GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  42:  Retains  language  as 
prop>osed  by  the  House  providing  authority 
for  certain  payments  In  connection  with  In- 
ternational Military  Headquarters. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur.  The  section 
will  provide  limitations  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  balances  of  old  ac- 
counts in  lieu  of  terminations  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  44 ;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  man- 
agers on   the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recotie  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  to 
finance  the  Introduction  of  American  ground 
combat   troops   into  Laos  or  Thailand. 
George  Mahon. 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
George  'W.  Andre'ws. 
Daniel  J.  Flood, 
John  M.  Slack, 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 
Glenard  p.  Lipscomb, 
■William  E.  Minshall, 
John  J.  Rhodes. 
Glenn  R.  JJavis. 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 
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HIGH        ENERGY 
THE      NATIONAL 
LABORATORY 


PHYSICS        AND 
ACCELERATOR 


I  Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  axid  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  mclude  extraneous  mat- 
ter I 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  announced  recently  that  France 
would  honor  its  commitment  to  join  with 
Austria.  Belgium.  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Switzerland  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  highest  energy  ac- 
celerator In  the  world,  a  3no-blllion-elec- 
tron-volt  machine  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  research  programs  In 
Europe  which  require  the  spending  of 
the  equivalent  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  m  serious  dlfTicul- 
ties  the  past  few  years  For  France, 
which  has  been  plagued  with  severe  eco- 
nomic problems,  to  follow  through  with 
Its  pnor  decision  to  support  the  program 
can  only  point  to  the  .strong  conviction 
all  E^uropean  nations  have  that  high  en- 
ergy physies  is  indeed  the  new  frontier 
of  physical  research  I  would  like  to  |)Oint 
out  that  at  present  the  highest  energy 
accelerator  in  the  world  is  the  Russian 
76-blllion-electron-volt  facility  at  Ser- 
pukhov The  333-billion-electron-volt  al- 
ternating tjradient  synchrotron  at  the 
.\EC  s  Brookhaven  National  I>aboratorv 
has  the  highest  energy  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Congress  recently  voted  570  mil- 
lion in  appropriations  for  the  National 
.Accelerator  Laboratory  at  Batavia.  Ill  , 
for  fiscal  year  1970  Those  responsible  for 
designing  and  constructing  the  labora- 
tory had  requested  S96  million  and  in- 
dicated that  a  minimum  nf  $89  million 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  construction 
on  projected  cost  and  time  schedules  If 
It  IS  really  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  return  to  the  fore- 
front of  high  energy  physics  re.search. 
this  reduction  of  S26  million  below  th-:- 
original  request  Is  false  economy,  since 
this  cut.  If  not  restored  in  the  fiscal  year 
1971  appropriations,  will  cause  about  a 
vear's  delay  ai^.d  an  estimated  increase 
i>f  S30  million  for  the  project. 

However,  more  than  money  is  at  stake 
in  constructing  the  National  Accelerator 
Laboratory  on  .schedule.  Dr  Robert 
Rathbun  Wilson,  the  Director  of  the 
Laboratory,  has  listed  rather  succinctly 
nine  reasons  for  carrying  out  the  proj- 
ect as  planned: 

Timeliness:  It  will  be  the  right  Instrit- 
ment.  for  the  right  problems  at,  the  right 
time,   but  only  if  It  Is  built  soon  enoiich 

Welfare  of  the  Country:  Scientific  pre- 
eminence l3  .1  '-ital  factor  In  the  cultural  md 
tt^iinological  health  of  our  country  The  200 
BeV  machine.  If  finished  soon  enough,  will 
help  to  maintain  th.it  preeminence 

Scientific  Need  There  are  definite  Impor- 
tant scientific  problems  that  we  know  can  be 
inswere<l  by  the  use  of  the  200  BeV  machine 
M.iny  of  these  c:iii  be  done  only  with  fl  200 
BeV  machine  Other  questions  are  suscepti- 
ble to  partial  and  expensive  in.^wers  by  the 
use  of  Inadequate  Instruments 

International  Standing  Soviet  physicists 
now  have  an  operating  76  BeV  m.ichlne. 
while  the  United  S'ate.s'  present  top  Is  only 
33  DeV  Our  200  BeV  accelerator  should  come 
Into  operation  before  the  European  300  BeV 
machine  and  with  enough  time  to  Insure  .ind 


maintain  a  leading  position — If  built  on 
schedule 

Scientific  exploration  In  sotentlfic  dis- 
covery there  is  no  second  prize — Just  a  bag 
to  be  left  holding 

Qu.i!lty  of  the  accelerator  Our  present 
schedule  wu  provide  the  United  States  with 
the  most  advanced  research  facility  in  the 
world 

Quality  of  the  participants  Outst.mdlug 
scientists  will  only  aseoclate  themselves  with 
a  vigorous  project  Too  little,  too  Ute  will 
,ir,i.*'  niedlocre  people  who  Will  perform  medl- 
X  ri-  experiments  and  at  a  very  much  higher 

U.rect  cost  A  delay  In  the  schedule  will 
incur  i  large  additional  cost 

Eventual  CL«;t  in  the  light  of  -he  300  BeV 
European  machine,  delay  of  even  one  year 
suggests  that  the  scope  of  the  .■Kmenc.in  ef- 
fort should  be  reviewed  This  would  almost 
certainly  lead  to  n  reorientation  of  the  proj- 
ect to  a  larger  and  hence  more  expensive 
imichlne 

I  would  like  to  add  one  more  thought 
The  State  of  Illinois  has  acted  aggres- 
sively to  keep  its  part  of  the  bargain. 
The  State  acquired  and  turned  over  to 
the  P'edcral  Govei  ronent  a  ti.SOO-acre  site 
which  cost  .some  $26  million  Both  State 
and  local  governments  have  worked  hard 
to  provide  those  adequate  services  i^o 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  project 
The  State  and  local  L-overnments  have 
sacrificed  much  to  tarry  out  their  com- 
mitments in  keeping  with  the  proposed 
schedule  It  would  certainly  seem  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  try  to 
do  the  same 


T\'  POU TICAL  ADVERTISING  R.\TF& 

CUT 

Mr  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  To  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ' 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  I 
think  mast  of  us  here  will  ;igree  that  we 
live  in  An  aue  vUien  television  exposure 
is  an  essential  ingredient  in  any  polit- 
ical campaign  Television  is  an  etlec- 
tive  medium  for  presenting  a  candidate 
and  his  views  It  is  effective  for  discus- 
sion of  issues:  for  nelping  the  voter  be 
aware  of  positions,  stands,  and  proposals: 
for  presenting  the  candidate  'live  and  in 
color"  to  great  numbers  of  the  people  he 
is  asking  to  serve — many  more  than  the 
candidate  can  meet  personally  or  ad- 
dress at  rallies 

For  these  reasons,  political  television 
advertising  has  helped  mold  in  the 
United  States  the  most  informed  elec- 
torate the  world  has  ever  known.  For 
the.se  same  reasons,  most  candidates 
must  make  use  of  television  where  it  is 
available  to  them  if  they  have  any  hopes 
of  .success 

On  the  other  side  o'  the  com.  televi- 
sion is  expensive.  Purchase  of  television 
time  has  driven  campaign  costs  at  all 
levels  to  highs  we  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  even  a  few  years  ago  The 
costs  of  televi.sion  have  come  to  domi- 
nate ix)litical  fundraising  and  spending, 
and  even  seiertion  of  candidates  This  is 
a  matter  which  has  greatly  concerned 
me  for  .<;ome  time,  and  I  know  most  of 
my  colleagues  share  that  concern 

With  this  In  mind.  I  was  deeply  pleased 
last   week   when   I   learned   that   Leake 


Television.  Inc  .  with  television  stations 
in  Tulsa.  Okla  .  and  Uttle  Rock.  Ark 
has  cut  Its  political  advertising  rate  by 
one-third. 

James  C.  Leake,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Leake  Television.  Inc  .  stated  in  an- 
nouncing the  new  political  rates: 

It  is  our  position  that  .myone  should  be 
able  to  run  for  political  office  Therefore  to 
do  our  part  to  insure  that  the  use  of  tele- 
vision Is  available  to  all  r.indldates.  it  win 
be  our  policy  henceforth  to  reduce  all  rates  to 
bona  fide  candidates  by  33  per  cent 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  Mr  Leake  cie- 
strves  a  sincere  thanks  from  all  Amer- 
icans in  setting  forth  this  new  and  en- 
lightened policy  I  salute  him.  and  I  liope 
that  he  is  only  the  first  of  many  of  the 
men  who  control  the  television  medium 
who  adopt  this  unselfi.sh  and  public 
spirited  approach. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  TIME 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE 
FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR  PUBLIC 
OFFICE 

■  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  t,'iven  permission  to  address  the 
Hou.sc  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Eumontisoni 
for  his  remarks  about  radio  and  tele- 
vLsion  stations  KTUL  and  KATV. 

Of  course,  in  the  gentleman's  broad- 
cast area  he  probably  has  many  tele- 
vision stations. 

In  my  particular  area  we  have  prob- 
ably 3.5  Members  of  Congre.ss.  20  of  them 
from  one  city  alone  The  television  rates 
in  the  area  almost  make  it  prohibitive 
for  candidates  lunning  for  public  office 
m  New  York  to  buy  substantial  amount.? 
of  television  time 

I.  therefore,  commend  these  two  tele- 
vision stations  for  cutting  their  political 
advertising  rate.s  by  one-third.  Howeve:. 
I  would  like  to  make  the  statement  that 
I  have  made  on  many  of  our  channels 
in  the  New  York  area  and  that  is  public 
television  time  should  not  be  avaihible 
for  purchase  but  that  public  ofBcials  and 
candidates  running  for  olTice  i:i  a  broad- 
cast area  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  appear  on  televi.sion  at  the  expense 
of  the  television  channel.  That  is,  time 
should  be  made  available  to  all  candi- 
dates running  for  public  otilce. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  am  t:hid 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  The  same  situation 
exist.s  m  many  laree  metropolitan  areas 
like  San  Franci.sco  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
rates  are  prohibitive.  The  gentleman  is 
striking  at  the  heart  of  this  thing.  The 
television  licensees  are  using  for  then- 
own  profit  a  public  communication  chan- 
nel Therefore,  the  public  interest  time 
should  Include  the  availability  of  time 
for  public  servants  and  for  candidates 
for  Federal  offices  to  come  before  the 
public  on  a  public  service  basis  and  not 
on  a  cost  for  time  which  Is  so  high,  that 
It  is  prohibitive. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  making  a  very 
fine  point.  I  think  television  stations 
should  be  encouraged  to  give  public  serv- 
ice time  for  all  candidates,  but  I  think 
u  IS  also  a  good  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  lower  advertising  rates  and  that 
should  be  commended. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


A   SALUTE   TO 


LEAKE 

INC. 


TELEVISION. 


Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
m  this  salute  to  James  C.  Leake  and 
Leake  Television.  Inc.  I  hope  this  is  just 
the  first  in  a  scries  of  announcements  of 
ti;is  nature. 

Political  advertising  on  television  is 
useful  and  necessary — and  costly.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Leake  has  demonstrated  an 
awareness  of  these  facts  when  he  an- 
nounced as  his  reason  for  cutting  politi- 
cal advertising  rates  by  one-third  that 
he  wants  to  insure  that  the  use  of  tele- 
vi.sion is  available  to  all  candidates. 

His  action  is  clearly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  which  relies  a  great  deal  on 
television  for  information.  It  also  will 
bcnetit  the  public  in  the  areas  his  tele- 
vision stations  serve  by  helping  to  slow 
down  the  mushrooming  costs  of  political 
candidacy  and  making  it  possible  for  able 
candidates  with  limited  resources  to  run 
for  elective  office. 


A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 

■  Mr.  UD-^LL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
rm.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revl.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  ex- 
et'Piionally  good  news  which  has  been 
vjlied  to  our  attention  today.  It  is  good 
news  to  learn  that  an  owner  in  the  televi- 
.sion industry  is  as  aware  as  those  of  us 
in  politics  and  government  of  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  political  campaigning. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
these  costs,  and  the  need  for  more  and 
l.irjer  political  contributions  which  go 
with  the  costs. 

There  have  been  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  the  role  television  is  play- 
mi;  in  political  campaigns,  both  from  the 
.-tandpoint  of  effectiveness  and  costliness. 
Most  Americans  are  aware  of  these  prob- 
I'ms.  but  until  today  I  have  not  been 
.i.vare  of  anyone  who  has  done  anything 
about  it. 

Now  we  hear  about  Mr.  Leake  who  has 
t.iken  a  very  firm  and  dramatic  step  to- 
ward doing  something  about  it.  I  hope  he 
is  a  bellwether  in  the  industry. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  midst  all  the  talk  of  national 
priorities,  some  specific  projects  fre- 
quently get  lost  in  the  shuffle.  This  all  too 
frequently  occurs  when  the  projects  are 
not  of  an  urgent  nature  or  do  not  affect 
masses  of  people.  One  such  project  is  the 
raising  of  the  Tecumseh,  the  U.S.  Navy's 
ironclad  monitor  that  went  down  in  38 
feet  of  water  while  trying  to  run  past  the 
shore  guns  of  Fort  Morgan  in  the  famous 
Battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  took  place 
back  in  1864.  Since  then  the  old  Tecum- 
seh with  all  hands  has  been  lying  off- 
shore for  these  105  years.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has  a  four-phase  plan 
for  raising  the  vessel  including  interment 
of  the  human  remains  of  the  ship's  crew. 
However,  defense  needs  in  Vietnam, 
space  shots,  the  urban  crisis,  and  many 
other  national  problems  have  scuttled 
any  hope  for  salvaging  the  historic  arti- 
fact. Although  technical  assistance  would 
be  available  from  the  Smithsonian  and 
the  Navy  Department,  private  funds 
would  be  necessary  to  cover  the  major 
cost  of  the  project. 

This  is  good.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  in  the  business  of  financing 
everything  that  comes  along.  If  it  were, 
taxes  would  be  even  higher  than  they 
are  today.  But  no;  this  country  has  sur- 
vived on  the  principle  of  private  industry, 
and  private  industry  is  what  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  Tecumseh  to  the  surface. 
The  Government,  as  it  has  oflfered  to  do, 
should  provide  its  assistance  where  nec- 
essary, to  help  the  project  along. 

This  project.  I  believe,  is  greatly  worth- 
while. Sometimes,  not  only  today's  youth, 
but  some  of  us  older  folk,  need  a  reminder 
of  the  conflicts  and  difBculties  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  past.  Battles  that  have 
been  fought,  struggles  that  have  been 
won,  all  in  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
freedoms.  Although  the  Civil  War  was  a 
devisive  point  in  our  history,  the  country 
has  survived  to  this  day,  thereby  proving 
the  strength  of  our  constitutional  system 
and  the  courage  of  the  American  people. 
The  study  of  our  historic  past  is 
probably  the  cornerstone  of  patriotic 
fervor  and  pride  in  our  country.  By  re- 
flecting on  our  past  struggles  and 
achievements,  we  draw  strength  to  go 
forward  and  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future.  Our  past  history  is  like  a  marker, 
that  when  lined  up  with  our  future  goals, 
keeps  us  on  the  right  path. 

I  hope  that  I  will  one  day  be  able  to 
see  the  Tecumseh  restored.  It  will  take 
the  efforts  of  private  citizens  interested 
in  keeping  the  memory  of  our  historic 
past  alive  for  this  and  future  generations. 
If  this  aspect  of  the  American  spirit 
shoiUd  die,  then  no  amount  of  Federal 
funds  will  be  able  to  hold  the  coimtry 
together.  Dollars  do  not  buy  a  strong 
democracy. 


PROPOSED  RAISING  OP  THE 

"TECUMSEH" 

I  Mr    EDWARDS   of   Alabama   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


FRANK    HOWARD:    DEAN    OF 
COLLEGE  FOOTBALL  COACHES 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  How- 
ard, dean  of  American  football  coaches 
is  relinquishing  active  coaching  at 
Clemson  University  to  devote  his  full ' 
time  to  his  duties  as  athletic  director. 
Coach  Howard  is  one  of  the  greatest 
coaches  in  the  history  of  American  foot- 
ball. When  he  first  came  to  Clemson,  one 
wondered  if  the  rickety  stands  seating 
only  a  handful  of  spectators  would  col- 
lapse before  the  end  of  the  game.  Mud 
or  red  dust  was  everywhere  and  the  lack 
of  equipment  and  facilities  was  appal- 
ling. Today  Clemson  has  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  stadiums  and  colosseums  in 
the  United  States.  Its  athletic  facilities 
are  second  to  none.  Howard's  is  a  suc- 
cess story  in  the  Horatio  Alger  tradition. 
When  Frank  Howard  first  came  to 
Clemson.  almost  40  years  ago,  he  brought 
the  Clemson  Tigers  and  South  Carolina 
football  national  fame.  Howard  literally 
took  the  Tigers  from  the  cow  pasture  to 
national  prominence. 

Perhaps  the  highlights  of  Howard's 
great  career  were  January  1,  1949,  when 
the  greatest  Gator  Bowl  game  of  all 
time  was  played  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  Clemson  defeated  a  powerful  Mis- 
souri team,  24  to  23;  on  January  1,  1950, 
in  the  Orange  Bowl  when  he  defeated 
the  undefeated  Hurricanes  of  Miami,  15 
to  14;  on  January  1,  1959,  when  his 
Tigers  outplayed  the  Nation's  No.  1  team, 
the  powerful  LSU  "Hgers,  in  the  Sugar 
Bowl,  finally  losing  7  to  0;  and  on  De- 
cember 19.  1959,  when  his  underdog  team 
outplayed  and  crushed  the  cochamplon 
of  the  Southwest  Conference,  TCU,  23 
to  7  in  the  Bluebonnet  Bowl. 

Frank  Howard's  teams  won  more  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference  championships 
than  any  other  team  since  the  confer- 
ence was  founded,  winning  five  titles  and 
being  cochamplon  once.  His  overall  rec- 
ord as  head  coach  is  165  victories. 

In  the  sports  world.  Frank  Howard  is 
a  national  and  even  an  international 
figure.  He  coached  for  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas,  conducted  many  football  clin- 
ics, and  coached  in  various  post-season 
bowls.  In  his  almost  40  years  of  coach- 
ing, he  has  influenced  the  lives  of  as 
many  young^mericans  on  the  gridiron 
as  perhaps  aftyone  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  above  all,  Frank  Howard 
is  a  great  patriotic  American  who  is 
dedicated  to  those  principles  and  ideals 
that  made  our  Nation  great.  He  believes 
in  couitesy,  discipline,  and  character. 
His  "boys"  carried  the  principles  of 
courage  and  fearlessness  on  to  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe,  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 
They  have  stood  out  for  America  in  war 
and  in  peace.  In  World  War  n,  more 
Clemson  graduates  and  Howard-coached 
men  were  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  country  than  any  other  college  ex- 
cept Texas  A.  &  M. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  media  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  Armed  Forces  net- 
work announced  Coach  Howard's  recent 
decision.  Splendid  tributes  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Nation's  leading  news- 
papers and  on  radio  and  television. 
Among  those  paying  high  tribute  to 
Coach  Howard  were  Bear  Bryafit.  Bobby 
Dodd.  Paul  Dietzel.  Jim  Dooley.  Earle 
Edwards,  "Peahead"  Walker,  and  Bob 
King. 
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Among  the  many  tnbutes  was  a  splen- 
did editoiial  whuh  appeared  in  the 
Greenville,  S.C  .  News.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  collea«ues  here  m 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people; 
The  Bakon's  Retirement 
The  fact  that  Prank  Howard  Is  front  patre 
news  this  morning  r,pealcs  for  Itwelf  His 
retirement  is  of  k;reat  general  Interest,  rank- 
ini?  riijht  up  there  with  the  textile  imports 
amendment,  -he  Vietnam  war  taxes  and 
other   subjects   of   Importance   to   people 

Nobody  In  South  Carolina  atsks  Prank 
Who?" 

Sobndy  needs  to  be  'old  that  Prank  How- 
ard has  t>een  rienvs«in  Unlversitv  .s  head 
football  coach  for  30  years  The  Bashful 
Baron  'f  Barlow  Bend  Is  better  known  than 
many  successful  politicians,  buslne^men. 
sclentls's  and  other  famous  South  Caro- 
linians 

Everybody  from  schoolboy  to  erand -daddy 
realizes  Prank  Howard  made  Clemson  a  na- 
ttonallv-known  (jrldlron  power,  winning 
championships  and  bowl  bids  and  develop- 
ing several  AI!-.^mer!ca  and  ,>ther  great  stars 
who  now  hold  their  own  niches  in  football 
history.  And  the  Barons  fame  as  banquet 
speaKer  antJ  conductor  of  grid  clinics  is 
widesprvad." 

The  man  has  become  a  living  legend  whose 
outspoken  comments,  countrv-stvle  wit  and 
•  feuds  ■  many  of  them  carefully  contrived) 
with  other  grid  coaches  are  a  part  of  grid- 
iron lore  TTiey'll  be  telling  stories  for  years 
about  Prank  Howard  and  Peahead  Walker, 
and  recounting  numerous  mclden's  in  Clem- 
son's  Death  Valley  when  the  'obacco-chew- 
ing  Baron  prowled  the  sidelines 

Whenever  and  wherever  football  fawis 
gather,  the  name  of  Prank  Howard  is  bound 
to  come  up  before  the  session  gets  far  Ewlong 
He  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  game  itself,  one 
of  those  strong  Individuals  who  have  ■stamped 
their  own  Image  on  an  entire  era  of  the 
sport. 

Quite  possibly  the  era  of  the  Prank  Howards 
Is  passing  The  trend  seenvs  'o  be  awav  from 
the  colorful,  rugged-lndlvidual  mentor  nnd 
toward  th;  corporation  executive  type  coach 
who  organizes  staffs  iind  platoons  and  tip- 
plles  scientific  techniques  If  so.  a  great  deal 
of  'he  warmth  .md  Inspiration  -.vhlch  made 
college  football  great  for  participants  and 
fans  will  be  lacking  ;n  'he  future 

It  goes  without  saying  'hat  Frank  Howard 
has  been  good  for  football  In  'his  area  It 
alst)  i.s  \T\if  'hat  he  has  been  gf)od  for  Clem- 
.s(jn  irnivp-sitv  aru  !or  the  entire  f'pt"  of 
South  Carolina  as  an  ambasssulor  of  ^ood 
will  all  over  the  country 

.\3  he  retires  from  active  coaching,  It  !s 
fair  'o  ask  but  impossible  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion—  how  many  Americans  were  !ntri->d\iced 
to  Clemson  University  and  'he  Sfa'e  of  South 
Carolina  bv  Frank  Howard  and  the  great  foot- 
ball teams  he  produced'  The  number  has 
to  be  legion 

Like  ail  coaches  gcx>d  enough  to  stay  with 
the  game  for  any  length  of  'ime  Prank 
Howard  has  had  his  tine  vears  and  trxd  He 
has  been  praised  tnd  aa^aited  But  the  sum 
total  of  his  '-areer  Is  all  'o  the  gfifid.  for 
football,  for  Ctem-son  and  for  South  Carolina 
For  that  reason.  Clemson  men  everv where 
and  all  South  Carolinians  are  delighted  that 
the  Bashftil  Baron  will  remain  as  the  uni- 
versity s  athletic  director  We  haven  t  heard 
the  last  of  his  cornball  '  wit,  and  we  con- 
fidently expect  him  to  be  an  even  better 
ambassador  of  good  will  for  Clemson  ajid  for 
the  state  now  that  he  no  longer  shoulders 
the  burdens  .if  coaching 

But  college  football  In  this  area  will  be 
different  nex'  vear  because  ,f  his  renrement 
as  .ictive  Coach-  and  Death  Valley  will  never 
be  the  same  again  without  him  pacing  the 
Clemson  sideline 


NEW   APPROACHES   TO   JUNK   MAIL 
OFFERED  BY  GALLAGHER 

'Mr  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs,  and  include  extraneous 
matter  > 

Mr  GALLAGHFJl  Mr  Speaker.  I  ri.se 
today  to  Introduce  legl.slatlve  concepts 
of  inviting  simplicity  which  may  be  of 
considerable  assistance  In  the  continu- 
ing debate  over  what  mast  be  done  about 
the  problem  of  Junk  mail.  Let  me  imme- 
diately state  that  I  do  not  regard  this 
leeislation  as  a  poll.shed  bill;  rather,  it 
points  the  way  toward  a  more  construc- 
tive and  meaningful  debate  and.  hope- 
fully, may  provide  key  provisions  for 
those  con*s'resslonal  committees  now 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  pornogra- 
phy .sent  through  the  mails. 

INVASION    or    JRIVACY    A3    AN     INDIvrDCAL 
DECISION 

One  of  the  central  facts  I  have  learned 
during  the  5  years  I  have  been  closely 
identified  with  the  i.ssue  is  that  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  impose  a  single  uni- 
versal standard  on  what  constitutes  an 
invasion  of  personal  privacy.  What  is 
per.sonal  to  one  citizen  is  frequently 
openly  advertLsed  by  another;  what  one 
discusses  willingly  m  one  context  may 
be  regarded  tis  deeply  intimate  in 
another. 

This  is  especially  true  in  unsolicited 
mall.  Many  people  enthusiastically  wel- 
come it,  others  find  it  yet  another  of  the 
irritations  of  modem  life,  and  some  claim 
it  to  be  a  direct  invasion  of  their  per- 
sonal privacy.  Charitable  and  nonprofit 
organizations  employ  the  direct  mail  in- 
dustry to  t^ain  fimds  to  carr>-  forward 
their  worthwhile  work,  and  it  is  an  In- 
disputable fact  that  direct  mail  is  an 
aid  to  legitimate  businesses, 

THKCE    NIW    APPROACHES 

Recognizing  these  facL.s,  my  new  ap- 
proaches to  tlie  direct  mail  industry  are 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  individual 
has  the  right  to  control,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  the  conttnit  of  his  mailbox  My 
legislation  builds  upon  the  fotuidations 
laid  by  others  by  adding  the  dimension 
of  personal  choice,  of  individual  action, 
and  of  citizen  re.'^ix)nsibility 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  keved  to 
the  new  idea  that  each  piece  of  unso- 
licited mass  mail  mast  contain  identi- 
fying information  clearlv  .specifying 
where  the  sender  got  the  name  of  the 
recipient  It  also  gives  the  individual  the 
option  of  filing  a  form  with  the  Post- 
master General  stating  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  receive  any  ma-ss  mailings,  gen- 
erated by  registered  mailing  list  brokers, 
or  that  he  only  wisiies  to  receive  those 
pieces  of  mail  relating  to  nonprofit,  char- 
itable -solicitatiorLs 

The  third  original  ideii  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual may  write  directly  to  the  ultimate 
source  and  dire<t  his  name  to  be  removed 
from  that  particular  list  This  provision 
is  enforceable,  for  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  enter  the  dispute  if  those  who 
control  the  list  do  not  abide  by  the  citi- 
zen's wishes.  Under  current  legislation, 
the  citizen  may  now  write  to  the  Post- 


master General  and  request  his  name  be 
removed  from  a  list  if  he  finds  the  offer- 
ing to  be  pornographic;  my  origbial  con- 
cept allows  him  to  write  directly  to  :i.e 
source  which  generated  the  mail  by  -y.-. 
ing  out  his  name  P'urther,  it  removes  tiie 
necessity  for  the  individual  to  find  the 
mailing  txDrnographic. 

The  two  most  frequently  heard  com- 
plainus  about  unsolicited  mass  maiinms 
are,  •  How  did  they  net  my  name?"  and 
•How  can  I  uet  ofT  that  list?"  The  new 
concepts  embodied  in  my  legislation 
provide  the  answer  to  both  those  qur.s. 
tions  and,  by  uivine  the  individual  'ie 
option  to  take  action  himself,  puts  t:oAfr 
back  in  the  hands  of  the  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  regard  th:  as 
an  extremely  important  and  vit.iUy 
necessary  alternative  for  the  Congres.^  to 
recognize.  All  around  us  we  hear  slocans 
which  are  huckstered  by  antidemocratic 
forces  and  which  can  destroy  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Repubhc.  "All  power  to  the 
people"  and  similar  catch  phrases  mean, 
in  reality,  all  power  to  the  particular 
leader  who  mouthes  them.  Their  accom- 
panying corollary  is  the  direct  dtiiial 
of  basic  civil  rights  of  anyone  who  p- 
poses  the  sloganeer.  This  Is  a  urave 
threat  to  the  basic  American  princu)les 
of  tolerance  and  compromise  of  conflict- 
ing views  on  public  policy. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  legitimate  and  very  real  .'eel- 
ins  of  powerlessness  on  the  part  of  many 
of  our  citizens.  Such  infiammator>- 
phrtises  are  fueled  by  the  widespread 
sen.se  of  dehumanization  and  deperson- 
alization in  modern  .society.  I  introduce 
these  legislative  concepts  today  for  I  (  on- 
tinue  to  believe  that  the  Congress  ir.iLst 
direct  Itself  to  devising  ways  to  put  a 
.sense  of  personal  control  over  the  way-  in 
which  strangers  manipulate  intimate 
fact;s  about  the  individual. 

It  is  this  desire  which  caused  me  to 
initiate  congressional  consideration  of 
the  credit  reporting  industrj'.  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  to  establish  the  Sflect 
C  immittee  on  Technology.  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions.  .i:;d 
why  I  have  s;x)ken  out  for  more  than  3 
years  about  the  dangers  of  misapplyme 
computer  technology.  Protecting  ^he 
space  where  the  individual's  basic  human 
nature  resides,  reenforcing  what  I  rail 
"the  intellectual  imperative,"  must  be- 
come the  focal  point  of  legislative  con- 
cern. 

«1SSIBLE     ASSISTANCE     IN     THE     BATTLE     AG\;:.ST 
PORNOGRAPHY 

This  powerlessness  I  mentioned  is  par- 
ticulaiiy  distressing  to  many  consti- 
tuents who  have  communicated  with  me 
about  their  difficulty  in  preventing  por- 
nography coming  through  the  mails. 
These  are  law-abiding  citizens  who  are 
trying  to  raise  their  children  in  a  clean 
and  wholesome  atmosphere;  yet.  they 
cannot  keep  from  their  mailboxes  what 
they  regard  as  disgusting  obscenity, 
camouflaged  as  "sophisticated  adult  ma- 
terial," Indeed,  I  am  always  amazed  that 
some  of  the  most  blatant  is  termed  '  .so- 
phisticated": that  .some  of  the  most 
puerile  is  called  "adult." 

The  Congress  has  addressed  Itself  to 
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the  pornography  question  and  a  bill 
winch  passed  the  90th  Congress  allows 
tiie  ir.dividual  to  write  the  Postmaster 
Gti'.eial  to  have  such  material  removed 
1.-,  ni  his  mails.  Unfortunately,  this  pro- 
Ms. on  is  now  widely  regarded  as  being 
nutlcctive  and  the  Supreme  Court  is  now 
considering  constitutional  questions 
about  it. 

There  are  new  bills  now  circulating 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  many  hearings  have 
been  held.  One  idea  which  is  attracting 
intlucntial  support  is  to  have  each  piece 
of  mail  which  may  be  regarded  as  ob- 
scene to  be  clearly  labeled  as  such  on 
the  envelope.  This  attractive  idea  may 
l;(n\ever,  be  self-defeating.  It  does  not 
lake  a  particularly  acute  observer  of 
!-,u;nan  nature  to  know  that  the  label 
ii.self  may  be  the  most  persuasive  form 
ot  advertising  and  it  is  not  hard  to  imag- 
ine younger  members  of  a  family  fight- 
y.Vri  to  be  the  one  to  open  such  a  provoca- 
tive piece  of  mail. 

I  would  hope  that  one  positive  effect 
of  :he  new  concepts  I  introduce  today 
will  be  to  assist  in  the  war  on  obscene 
maihngs.  Because  it  does  not  require  the 
citizen  to  make  an  evaluation  of  pornog- 
raphy and  thus  enter  the  thicket  of 
con.stitutional  questions  before  he  may 
direct  mail  to  be  stopped,  it  will  avoid 
at  least  one  opposing  argument.  By  not 
referring  to  pornography,  it  may  be  a 
valuable  tool  in  controUing  It. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  I  be- 
l:ev  the  flood  of  filth  now  flowing  into 
many  homes  must  be  stopped.  I  support 
ct!e.  ;ive  legislation  which  would  accom- 
pli.'-h  that  purpose.  But  the  fact  is  that 
ti-.e  exchanging  selling,  or  renting  of 
names  m  order  to  mail  pornography  rep- 
resents but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  mailing  list  industry  and 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  direct  mailing 
i;enerally. 

.M.-^  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  lind  a  way  to  focus  on  the  more 
trenr ral  problem:  that  we  do  not  let  the 
obvious  stench  rising  from  obscenity  to 
mas.-:  the  more  subtle  odors  of  mounting 
citi?.cn  irritation  over  junk  mail. 

i'.  HAT    IS    THE    MAILING    X.IST    INDUSTRY 

Pel  haps  the  best  way  to  describe  this 
indu-try  is  to  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The 
.'\pr::  1968  i.ssue  of  its  trade  journal.  The 
Reporter  of  Direct  Mail  Advertising,  con- 
tauLs  the  following  offerings: 

The  National  Demographic  Information 
List  .  100.000  names  now  ready  for  test- 
ing, total  compilation  expected  to  reach  3.5 
null  on  \erifled  names  .  .  in  addition  to  nor- 
mal .nformalion  the  National  Demographic 
List  'Iters  you;  verified  titles,  single  or  mar- 
ried [ersons.  either  ;:ex  or  occtipatlon  codes: 
PrLifbsional  <fc  Executive;  retail  sales  and 
clerieal;  Lkllled,  unskilled  .  .  whether  w;;e 
works  or  not  .  .  .  number  of  dependent  chil- 
dren ,  .  list  Is  completely  computerized. 
BVB'.lfible  by  any  one  or  any  combination  of 
the  l.ictors  above  .... 

The  List  .  .  .  One  million,  .seven  hundred 
thousand  of  the  hest  credit-checked  spenders 
you  11  ever  find,  the  American  Express  Credit 
Card  List. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  could  cite  many  other 
examples,  but  these  two  point  up  the 
niu.si  obvious  features  of  mailing  lists. 
UsniK  the  computer,  it  is  now  possible 
to  create  an  incredibly  sophisticated  con- 
fluence of  personal  attributes  and  habits. 


Virtually  any  hiunan  activity  can  be  the 
source  of  a  list,  and  can  have  your  name 
permanently  and  inescapably  embedded 
in  someone's  moneymaking  computer. 

Even  if  the  individual  chooses  not  to 
receive  direct  mailings,  his  name  is  now 
added  to  a  list.  If  you  have  declined  a 
piece  of  direct  mail  or  have  indicated 
displeasure  with  a  specific  mailing,  your 
name  is  added  to  a  "sorehead  '  list.  The 
people  so  labeled  are  prime  recipients  for 
solicitations  offering  animal  repellents, 
burglar  alarms,  and  bomb  shelters. 

This  brief  and  admittedly  incomplete 
description  of  what  the  industry  is  sug- 
gests a  very  real  problem  in  drafting 
legislation  to  deal  with  it.  Pornography 
aside,  there  may  be  first  amendment 
diflSculties  with  any  attempt  to  control  it. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  information  is  on 
what  can  be  termed  the  public  record — 
drivers  licenses,  memberships  in  profes- 
sional societies,  "good  payers"  in  com- 
puterized credit  bureaus,  and  so  forth. 
This  is  why  I  stated  earlier  that  my  bill 
is  offered  more  in  the  spirit  of  stimulat- 
ing useftil  debate  and  providing  some 
possible  insights  for  eventual  legislation 
than  it  is  offered  as  the  totally  perfect 
answer  to  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
mailing  list  industry. 

OTHEB    POTENTIAL    BENEFITS 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  possible  that  another 
benefit  of  these  approaches  will  be  to 
take  one  small  burden  from  our  already 
overburdened  Post  Office  Etepartment. 
The  basic  provision  of  my  legislative  con- 
cepts is  to  give  the  individual  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contact  directly  the  source 
which  originally  generated  or  compiled 
his  name.  While  this  is  an  enforceable 
provision,  merely  having  the  power  of 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  looming  in  the  back- 
groimd  may  make  it  imnecessary  for  the 
Post  Office  to  become  involved  in  any 
specific  dispute. 

When  Timothy  J.  May  testified  on  be- 
half of  the  Post  Office  Department  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Opera- 
tions, headed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Robert  Nix,  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  expressed  concern  about 
the  already  existing  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities: 

We  get  many  requests,  oftentimes  from 
Congressmen,  demanding  that  we  find  out 
how  their  names  got  on  a  particular  mailing 
list. 

Aside  from  revealing  that  Congressmen 
are  as  powerless  as  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lace in  this  matter,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  my  concepts  will  re- 
move any  responsibility  from  the  Post 
Office  to  determine  how  the  individuals 
name  appeared  on  a  particular  list. 

And  by  allowing  the  individual  to  write 
directly  to  the  source  responsible  for  a 
mailing,  this  legislation  will  let  the  in- 
dividual vent  and  rage  he  may  feel.  It  is 
important  to  provide  a  person  with  an 
occasional  safety  valve  and  I  would  sus- 
pect that  merely  the  pleasure  in  com- 
posing and  sending  an  angry  letter  to 
those  responsible  will  be  a  very  valuable 
emotional  release  for  many  citizens. 

In  addition,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
a  valuable  side  effect  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  improve  the  quaUty  of  the  of- 
ferings of  direct  mail  solicitations.  If  the 
commercial  organization  which  rents  or 


sells  its  list  is  aware  that  its  identity  as 
the  generating  source  will  be  clearly 
specified  in  each  piece  of  mail,  it  v^'ill 
probably  exercise  a  greater  degree  of  care 
in  selecting  who  may  use  its  names  and 
what  may  be  offered.  If,  for  example,  a 
card  saying,  ""The  Diners  Club  felt  you 
would  be  interested  in  this  offer,"  were  to 
be  included,  the  name  and  image  of  the 
Diners  Club,  could  be  adversely  affected 
if  the  mailing  were  repugnant  to  many  of 
its  cardholders.  This  side  effect  might  not 
diminish  the  extent  of  jimk  mail,  but  it 
could  improve  the  content. 

CONCLtrSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  new  ap- 
proaches could  have  a  nimiber  of  valu- 
able impacts  on  the  mailing  list  indus- 
try, the  operations  of  the  Post  Office,  and 
on  individual  privacy.  By  not  focus- 
ing on  the  issue  of  pornography,  it  makes 
it  clear  that  the  mailing  of  obscenity  is 
not  the  prime  purpose  of  the  direct  mail 
industry  and  would  bypass  some  consti- 
tutional tangles.  By  providing  the  in- 
dividual with  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
Post  Office  direct  register  mailing  list 
brokers  to  send  either  nothing  at  all  or 
just  nonprofit,  charitable  solicitations, 
it  might  well  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
direct  mailings  and,  at  the  same  time, 
make  those  which  do  reach  the  home 
more  effective.  By  providing  the  citizen 
direct  access  to  the  ultimate  source  of  his 
name,  I  suspect  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment might  not  be  administratively 
involved  in  the  vast  majority  of  the 
cases. 

Of  paramount  importance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  new  legislative  ideas  would 
buttress  privacy  in  the  age  of  the  com- 
puter. Since  the  vast  majority  of  these 
lists  are  computerized,  we  can  use  the 
ease  of  entering  and  altering  data  in  a 
computer  to  protect  the  privacy  of  our 
citizens  rather  than  to  invade  it.  Note 
that  we  would  not  be  legislating  what  an 
invasion  of  privacy  is — a  task  I  am  com- 
ing to  increasingly  believe  may  be  almost 
impossible — we  would  permit  the  indi- 
vidual to  make  that  determination  for 
himself. 

By  allowing  the  individual  to  recap- 
ture a  measure  of  control  over  the  ex- 
changi  of  his  name,  address,  and  per- 
sonal characteristics,  I  believe  we  may 
help  to  alleviate  the  disenchantment 
with  the  legislative  process  and 
strengthen  the  true  foundations  of  our 
Republic — citizen  control  and  citizen 
responsibility.  If  a  man's  home  can  truly 
be  called  his  castle,  he  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  raise  the  drawbridge  on 
occasion  by  protecting  his  mailbox  from 
things  he  regards  as  unsuitable  for  him- 
self and  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  follows: 
H.R.  15309 
A  bill  to  require  mailing  list  brokers  to  regis- 
ter with  the  Postmaster  General,  and  sup- 
pliers and  buyers  of  mailing  lists  to  furnish 
information  to  the  Postmaster  General 
with  respect  to  their  identity  and  transac- 
tions involving  the  saie  or  exchange  of 
mailing  lists,  to  provide  for  the  removal  of 
names  from  mailing  lists,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  53  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
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relating  to  the  several  clasaee  of  mail  !s 
amended  by  ^idtllni?  At  '-he  end  t-here-of  the 
foUowlnK  new  section: 

"5  4061  Re^atration  of  mailing  ll«t  brokers; 
furnlshln*;  c»f  Information  by  sup- 
pliers, buyers,  and  users  >t  mail- 
ing lists 
"(a)  Bach  broker  engaged  m  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  mailing  lists  for  profit  shall  reg- 
ister with  the  Pofitmaster  Crcneral,  within  — 
days  of  enactment,  ii  registmtlon  statement 
in  such  form  ind  detail  .is  the  Postmafiter 
Oener-il  shall  determine.  re«ip>ectlng  i  1  i  the 
iiAme  under  which  he  Is  or  lnt*n<ls  to  do  bus- 
iness. Ji  the  scope  .ind  general  ciiaracter  of 
the  business  iraiisacted  '>r  to  be  transacted. 
i3i  the  relationship  If  tiny,  of  the  mailing 
list  operation  with  other  business  tindertak- 
ings.  i4»  the  kx^atlon  of  his  principal  busi- 
ness office  .md  i5i  the  n.imeB  and  addresses 
of  the  illrectors  .\nd  the  chief  executive  'ffi- 
cers  where  'he  broker  la  a  corporation,  associ- 
ation   fjartnershlp.  or  other  -luch  entity 

■•(bi  Each  individual  and  enc^  ircirp<:ira- 
tlon.  parrner^ihlp.  >r  other  business  organiza- 
tion or  isaociatlon  using,  buying,  selling, 
leasing,  renting,  exchanging,  or  otherwise 
making  available  to  others  for  profit  any  list 
of  addressefi  or  other  similar  mailing  list  shall 
on  request  JlyrnLsh  the  Postmaster  General. 
In  such  form  and  detail  and  at  -such  time  as 
he  siiall  determine  Information  respecting 
(J»  the  name  >f  the  individual,  corporation 
partnership,  or  other  business  association  ur 
organization,  and  '2i  the  identity  of  Indi- 
viduals having  a  financial  interest  In  any 
auch  organization  or  association.  Including 
the  responsible  otflrers  and  employees  thereof 
Records  shall  be  kept  for  .i  period  of  not  less 
than  five  years  and  poetal  officials  upon  re- 
quest shall  be  permitted  to  examine  such 
records  and  particulars  of  transa<-t!ons  or 
mailings  pertaining  to  .%ny  such  address  or 
mailing  ;ist. 

"(ci  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Post- 
master General  an  application  for  a  form,  to 
be  furnished  to  him  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, upon  which  that  person  may  Indicate 
his  desires  with  respect  to  the  following 

"ill  that  he  does  or  does  not  wish  his 
name  to  be  on  any  mailing  list  of  any  broker 
registered  with   the  Postmaster  GeneraJ. 

■'i2i  that  he  wishes  his  name  to  be  only 
on  those  mailing  lists  of  that  broker  which 
Is  to  be  made  a"  allable  ti5  nonprofit  charit- 
able organizations 

Such  person  may  transmit  that  informa- 
tion to  the  Postmaster  General  The  Post- 
master General  shall  transmit  the  above  In- 
formation to  each  mailing  list  broker  and 
order  that  broker  to  remove  the  name  of 
that  person  from  the  mailing  Hit  If  the 
Postmaster  General  believes  that  the  broker 
is  not  complying  with  that  order,  the  Post- 
master General  shall  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  application  in  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  an  order  directing 
such  compliance  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4009  of  this  title. 

"(d)  All  circulars,  letters  printed  in  Ident- 
ical term,,  advertisements,  and  similar  ma- 
terial constituting  solicitations  for  the  or- 
ders of  goods  or  services  5.haJl  not  be  carried 
in  the  malls  and  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the 
Postmaster  General  directs  unless  uch  mat- 
ter contains  or  bears  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender  and  information  disclosing 
whether  or  not  the  name  of  the  addressee,  or 
the  ixxupant  and  the  address,  was  obtained 
from  a  mailing  list  and.  further,  information 
as  to  the  appropriate  party  or  parties  i  in- 
cluding mailing  list  brokers)  for  the  addressee 
or  occupant  to  notify  that  the  addressee 
or  occupant  wishes  his  name  removed  from 
that  list  If  the  addressee  or  account  con- 
tinues to  receive  such  mall  from  that  sender 
after  notification  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
continue  to  receive  such  mall,  he  may  tile 
with  the  Po.tmaster  GeneraJ  statement  that 


he  has  given  appropriate  notice  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  receive  such  mail  The  Post- 
master General  shall  transmit  a  copy  uf  that 
statement  u>  the  sender  Inchidlng  any  mail- 
ing list  broker,  and  notify  the  ^ender  to  dis- 
continue sending  such  mall  to  that  person, 
and  notify  the  mailing  list  broker  to  re- 
move the  name  of  that  person  from  the 
mailing  II. t  If  the  Poetmaster  General  be- 
lieves that  his  notice  is  not  being  compiled 
with,  he  shaJl  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  make  application  in  a  dl.strlct  court 
•  >f  the  L'nlt.ed  .States  for  an  order  directing 
such  compliance  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4009  of  this  title. 
I  el  As  used  In  this  section-  - 
'■  'broker'  means  any  person  who  engages 
either  for  all  or  part  of  his  time,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  as  agent,  dealer,  or  principal,  in 
the  business  of  offering,  buying,  elllng,  or 
otherwise  dealing  or  trading  in  mailing  lists 
owned,  rented,  or  used  by  .mother  person; 
"  'registration  statement'  means  the  state- 
ment provided  for  In  this  section,  and  In- 
cludes anv  amendment  thereto  and  .iny  re- 
port, document  or  memorandum  tiled  as  part 
of  such  statement  or  Incorporated  therein  by 
reference. 

supplier'     means      to      Include      broker, 
owner,  and  compiler; 

'  'buyer'  shall  mean  any  person  who  buys 
mailing  lists  or  buys  the  >i.se  of  <uch  lists 
th.'-ough  leasing  or  renting  agreements; 

■  'uaer'  shall  mean  any  person  who  uses 
mailing  lists  supplied  by  someone  else,  or 
the  person  performing  the  acts  and  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  handling,  compiling,  .send- 
ing by  mall  or  by  messenger  lists  of  names  to 
be  used  for  his  nwn  benent.  or  the  benefit  cf 
another   lor  profit. 

'(f)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  make 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  'his  section  " 

(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  such  chap- 
ter 53  is  amended  by  inserting^ 
'4061    Registration  of   mailing  list   brokers: 
turnlshlng  of   Information   by  sup- 
pliers, buyers,  and  users  of  mailing 
lists  ■' 
Immediately  below 
4060    Foreign    publications    free   from   cus- 
toms duty" 
Sec.  2    I  a)     Chapter  83  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  t.i  offenses  .igainst  the 
postal  service.  Is  .imended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section' 
"5  1735    Mailing  list  brokers,  suppliers,  buy- 
ers, and  users 
'Whoever,  being  required  by  section  4061 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to  furnish  In- 
formation   to    the    Postmaster    General,    falls 
or    refuses    to    furnish    such    information    as 
the  Postmaster  General  shall  request  under 
such  section,  shall  be  ftned  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  to  exceed  one  year, 
or  both" 

lb)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
83  is  amended  by  Inserting 

"1735.  Mailing  list  brokers,  suppliers,  buyers, 

and  users" 
immediately  below 
1734    Editorials   and   other   matter   as    ad- 
vertisements' " 
Sec     3.  The    foregoing    provisions    of    this 

Act  shall   become  effective  on  the  day 

following  the  dat«?  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


POLITICALLY  MOTIVATED  RE- 
PLACEMFNT  OF  US  DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY  MORGENTHAU 

I  Mr  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission lo  Hddrp.ss  the  Hou.se  tor  1  niin- 
ute.  to  revi.se.  and  extend  hi.s  remarks, 
and  include  extraiieou.s  matter  > 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  today  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Attorney  General  Mit- 


chell in  effect  fired  Robert  M.  Morgen- 
thau  as  US.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York  by  nominating  a  re- 
placement for  him  In  doing  so,  they 
have  .boumlU  lo  remove  from  office  an  able 
public  servant,  one  whose  exemplary 
conduct,  and  admini.siration  have  made 
the  US  attorney's  offlce  for  the  south- 
ern district  a  leader  in  achieving  jast 
and  effective  law  enforcement. 

That  the  President  and  his  Attorney 
General  have  thereby  raised  politual 
parti-sanship  over  merit  is  ironical. 

Republican  Meinber.s  of  Congress 
them.selves.  in  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  crime  report  Lssued  in  July 
1968.  highly  prai.sed  Mr.  Morgenthau  for 
the  administration  of  his  office.  Obvi- 
ously, even  the  judiznient  of  the  adniiti- 
istration'r  own  coni:ressional  member- 
ship, including  the  Republican  Senators 
from  New  York  who  have  urged  that  Mr 
Morgenthau  not  be  deposed,  is  to  be 
Ignored. 

Despite  championing  "law  and  order. " 
the  administration,  by  its  action,  .'^eeks 
the  removal  of  a  conscientious  US  at- 
torney who  has  regarded  his  office  ,i,<; 
above  ijolitlcs  as  eviden'  ed  by  his  pros- 
ecution of  prominent  Democrats 

To  deprive  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  of  Robert  Morgenthau's  serv- 
ices IS  pure  politics,  without  any  redeem- 
inK  Justification.  It  does  New  York  City 
a  di.s.service.  and  it  does  .lUSt  and  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  a  disservice. 


COMMENDATION  OF  YOUNG  AMERI- 
CANS  PX)R  ?^REEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr  Lvkens'  is  rccoR- 
niited  for  60  minut€s. 

•  Mr  LUKENS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revuse  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. » 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  LIKENS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coaser.t  that  all  Members  may 
have  i^ermlssion  to  revi.se  and  ext<'nd 
their  remarks  and  include  extrantoa.<; 
matter  for  5  legislative  days  on  the  ?ub- 
lect  of  mv  special  order 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiectlon  to  the  request  of  the  srentleman 
from  Ohio"^ 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  LUKENS  Mr  Six-aker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  .->;)ecial  order  today  that  I 
might  commend  the  activities  witno^ed 
this  past  weekend  of  the  tnembers  of 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  YAF  iias. 
in  the  past.  impre.ssed  me  with  their  con- 
cern for.  and  their  realistic  approach  to- 
ward, the  problems  that  beset  this  Na- 
tion I  am  proud  to  be  joined  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  congratulating  tiie 
membt^rs  of  this  fine  organization 
throughout  the  United  States  lor  their 
"Vietnam:  Alternative  Weekend.  Uo- 
ceinber  12-13.  19G9."  during  winch  ;;me 
they  distributed  .several  million  copie-  of 
the  'Tell  It  to  Hanoi"  tabloid,  the  tL'.xt 
of  which  follows: 

Vietnam:    A    Time    for    Choosing 

Political  pr<:x'r;».stlnat!on.  indecision,  .<t- 
trltion,  disillusionment  and  despair  are  the 
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ingredients  that  have  transformed  'Vietnam 
inui  AmerU-A's  death  wish  All  the  facts, 
figures,  and  historical  precedents  have 
blurred  and  blended  In  a  plethora  of  "In- 
volvement debates  ' 

Now  in  1969  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
that  has  degenerated  to  the  point,  that  hu- 
muiltarlans  of  1966.  then  coi.cerned  about 
n.ipalmed  children,  now  wave  Viet  Cong  flags 
in  hopes  of  a  Communist  victory.  These  1966 
I'.unianltarlans  petitioned  for  bombing  halts 
ill  order  that  North  Vietnam  might  show 
p(K>d  lalth  Today  these  '.Americans'  demand 
unilateral  withdrawal  and  the  surrender  of 
Siutheasl  Asia  to  the  Communists. 

Their  conscience  qualms  regarding  nap>alm 
vhtims  have  been  muted  In  order  to  accept 
tiie  inevitable.  Communist  perpetrated  Asia 
b:oixlbath  of  the  seventies  In  essence,  many 
.\merlc.ins  have  brought  Ch.imberlalnlan 
peace  thirty  ye.us  ;ifter  It  was  proven  coun- 
ierfelt 

The  retreat  has  begun  with  the  battle 
lost.  To  these  "patriots  "  the  choice  Is  simple; 
eas  or  electrocution  America  can  effect  a 
s'aged  withdrawal  a  la  Nixon  or  turn  tall 
and  run  a  la  McOovern. 

Others  have  perceived  a  different  choice 
however  In  December  of  1961  the  late  John 
F  Kenncdv  wrote  to  the  president  of  South 
Vutiiam,  The  situation  in  your  embattled 
c  'tintry  is  well  known  to  me  and  the  Amerl- 
ra:i  people  Our  Indignation  has  mounted 
as  the  deliberate  savagery  of  the  Communist 
program  of  A.ssa.ssinatlon,  kidnapping  and 
wanton  violence  becomes  clear  .  .  .  the  cam- 
paign of  force  and  terror  now  being  waged 
Bitalnst  your  people  and  your  government 
r  iipporied  and  directed  from  the  outside 
bv  the  authorities  at  Hanoi". 

Soon  President  Kennedy  chose.  He  raised 
t!;e  United  States'  Commitment  in  South 
Vit'nam  from  775  men  to  40,000  men.  Prom 
that  tragic  day  in  Dallas  until  very  possibly 
t-iday  political  procrastination,  indecision 
and  attrition  have  been  our  policies. 

.\  BuG-Otrr  Will   Beget  Treachery 
(By  Walter  J.  Conlon) 

Fyodor  Dost<jevsky  once  observed  that, 
whereas  thp  man  who  teaches  that  two  plus 
two  equals  four  will  put  his  students  to 
sleep,  his  erroneous  counterpart  who  In- 
cessantly proclaims  that  two  plus  two  equals 
five,  or  three,  or  the  cube  root  of  the  Euler 
c  iistant.  will  gain  the  undying  allegiance 
of  starry-eyed  millions  The  thrust  Is  ob- 
vious: fiction  Is  Infinitely  more  exciting  than 
fact. 

It  Is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  approach  my 
task  I  really  do  not  expect  to  make  many 
r inverts  to  mv  position.  Perhaps  It  Is  left  to 
'he  campus  conservative  to  play  the  part  of 
Cassandra,  condemned  by  Apollo  to  prophesy 
tinbelieved  by  all  who  heard  her  words.  Per- 
haps Indeed,  the  left  and  the  benevolent  In- 
nocents who  parrot  their  slogans  are  the 
■Rave  of  the  present.  If  this  Is  the  case,  so 
be  it. 

But.  what  of  the  future?  That  Is.  what  will 
b?  In  store  for  the  left — and  for  the  coun- 
trv — after  the  Inevitable  Vietnam  bugout 
they  so  earnestly  desire  comes  to  pass? 

So  let  us  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Left  ."icores  success.  Nixon  capitulates,  and 
b*>t;ins  an  immediate  pullout  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Southeast  Asia.  Then  what? 

If  the  sforzando  chorus  of  Innocents  Is  to 
be  believed,  then  we  will  have  peace.  Poverty 
and  "racism"  will  be  eradicated  hesto  presto; 
all  men  will  love  one  another;  and,  each  to 
our  own  thing,  we  will  all  live  happily  ever 
after.  Such  are  the  beliefs  of  the  naive. 
Innocent  love  generation  of  America  1969,  In 
case  you  may  have  forgotten,  such  also  were 
the  beliefs  of  their  Intellectual  ancestors  of 
Enj;land  and  France  1938. 


Euphoria  Is  exhilarating  and  disillusion- 
ment Is  dastardly,  but  disillusionment  Is  in- 
finitely less  dastardly  before  it  Is  too  late. 
Realistically,  what  would  be  the  long-range 
consequences  of  a  Red  takeover  in  South 
Vietnam? 

As  far  as  the  South  Vietnamese  are  con- 
cerned, the  answer  does  not  require  excessive 
conjecture.  Just  check  your  history  books 
and  see  what  happened  when  the  Commu- 
nists took  over  the  countries  they  hold  now: 
mass  deportations  and  executions,  show 
trials,  overflowing  slave-labor  camps.  "Oh, 
but  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists  are 
not  like  that!"  returns  our  chorus  of  inno- 
cents. "They  are  Nationalists!" 

■Well,  so  what?  Hitler  was  a  nationalist,  too. 
And  what  e'vddence  do  we  have  to  believe  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  Reds  will  be  any  more 
humane  than  were  their  honored  heroes,  Mao 
Tse  Tung  and  Joseph  Stalin?  You  may  or  may 
not  recall  that  the  former,  according  to 
Gulness'  Book  of  World  Records,  supervised 
the  execution  of  twenty  million  peasants 
during  the  collectivization  drives  of  the  fif- 
ties; the  later,  by  his  own  admission  to 
ChurchUl  at  Yalta,  had  ten  million  peasants 
starved  during  the  winter  of  1932-33  alone. 

But,  alas,  this  Is  all  Irrelevant  to  our  do- 
mestic Innocents.  After  all,  our  national 
priorities  demand  that  more  attention  be 
given  "racism"  In  Chicago  and  air  pollution 
in  Dubuque  (or  vice  versa)  than  to  the  lives 
and  liberty  of  16  million  South  Vietnamese. 
According  to  this  perverse  and  isolationist 
world  view,  we  should  really  be  concerned 
with  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
home  front. 

Well,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  Viet- 
nam surrender  on  the  home  front?  Of  course, 
there  would  be  an  initial  alleluia  chorus  that 
the  boys  were  coming  home;  but  when  the 
stark  reality  of  an  American  defeat  sinks  into 
the  public  consciousness,  Joy  will  turn  to 
horror.  For  the  first  time  In  our  history,  our 
armies  'will  have  been  sabotaged  and  our  al- 
lies betrayed  by  the  treachery  on  the  home 
front.  Adolf  Hitler's  rise  to  power  was  largely 
due  to  the  adroit  usage  of  a  "stab  In  the 
back"  explanation  of  Germany's  defeat  in 
World  War  I.  In  his  case,  the  thesis  was  a 
typical  National  Socialist  lie;  If  we  give  up 
the  ghost  In  Vietnam,  It  will  be  Indisputable 
fact. 

And  the  Innocents'  Joy  will  turn  to  horror. 
An  outraged  public  seeking  out  the  culprits 
guilty  of  treason  will  initiate  a  search  for 
scap>egoats  that  'wlU  make  the  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy era  after  the  betrayal  of  China  look 
like  rnild  stuff.  When  this  lne\'ltable  reac- 
tion comes,  the  George  McGoverns,  the 
Charles  Goodells,  and  the  J.  William  Pul- 
brlghts  among  us  may  find  themselves  hard 
pressed  to  Insure  their  physical  sur\ival. 

My  dissenting  brothers,  stop  and  take  a 
good  look  at  what  you  are  doing.  You  can- 
not win  more  than  a  pyrrhic  victory.  In  the 
process  of  pursuing  the  short  shortsighted 
goal  of  peace  at  any  price,  you  might  very 
well  bring  do'wn  the  ancestral  American  sys- 
tem of  freedom  and  democracy  which  we  all 
hold  most  dear. 

Reading   List    for    the    SERiors    Dissenter 

The  foUo'wlng  list  of  reading  material  is 
provided  for  those  who  ■wish  seriously  to  re- 
flect on  the  Vietnam  war.  The  time  for 
super-slmplistlc  solutions  has  passed.  Be 
careful,  however.  It  Is  possible  that  to  think 
about  Vietnam  will  encourage  conclusions 
somewhat  different  from  those  that  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  "Moratoriums"  have  in  mind. 

Our  Vietnam  Nightmare,  by  Marguerite 
Hlgglns,  Harper  and  Row. 

The  Two  Vletnams;  A  Political  and  Mili- 
tary Analysis,  by  Bernard  Fall,  Praeger. 

Vietnam  Witness,  by  Bernard  Fall,  Praeger, 


Why  Vietnam?  by  Professor  Frank  N. 
Trager,  Praeger. 

Can  We  Win  In  Vietnam?,  by  Herman 
Kahn,  Praeger. 

No  Exit  from  Vietnam,  by  Sir  Robert 
Thompson,  David  MacKay,  Co. 

John  Steenbeck  on  Charley  as  SOB 
Saigon. — Do  you  remember  my  telling  you 
that  any  mistakes  might  be  beauties  but 
they  would  be  my  own?  Well,  I've  only  been 
two  weeks  In  Vietnam  but  of  that  time  J 
have  spent  10  days  out  of  14  in  the  field  from 
base  camp  to  forward  position,  to  patrol,  to 
assault  operation.  I've  covered  a  lot  of  coun- 
trv-  and  have  seen  many  things  ugly  and  or 
beautiful  with  my  own  eyes.  I  haven't  been 
to  the  Delta  yet. 

Anyway  I'm  cocked  and  set  to  make  some 
generalities  which  the  home  guard  com- 
mandos can  shoot  down  If  they  wish.  In  New 
York,  in  other  places  and  In  those  full-page 
advertisements  in  the  New  York  Times  as 
well  as  In  political  speeches  aimed  at  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  I  have  heard  and  read  that 
we  are  interfering  with  the  Internal  affairs 
of  a  foreign  country — that  this  Is  essentially 
a  civil  war  and  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  It  for  themselves, 
that  the  V.C.  is  an  organized  army  of  Boy 
Scouts,  selling  their  lives  to  free  people  from 
the  Intolerable  pressure  of  a  ruling  class 
backed  up  by  the  brutal  and  Imperialist  sol- 
diery which  delights  to  kill  and  maim  women 
and  children. 

My  first  generality  item  is  that  this  is 
pure  horse  manure,  and  I  base  this  on  what 
I  myself,  have  seen. 

The  V.C.  has  much  the  same  selfless  im- 
pulse, the  same  gentle  democratic  direction 
and  uses  the  same  methods  for  gaining  his 
ends  as  the  Mafia  does  in  Sicily.  The  parallel 
is  very  close.  Terror  and  torture  are  his  weap- 
ons. He  bleeds  the  people  he  is  saving  of 
everything  movable,  kidnaps  whole  villages 
for  forced  labor,  recruits  the  young  men  and 
holds  the  parent  hostage.  He  murders  any 
opposition  noisily  or  secretly.  He  Impales 
living  bodies  on  sharpened  stakes,  slashes 
stomachs  so  that  a  man  drags  his  Intestines 
on  the  ground  before  he  dies.  He  tosses  gre- 
nades in  markets  where  poor  people  gather 
to  buy  food. 

.  .  •  •  • 

If  a  village  refuses  to  pay  his  tax  (the 
Mafia  or  Costa  Nostra  would  call  It  protec- 
tion) he  burns  the  houses.  And  lately  he  has  a 
refinement.  A  man  suspected  of  communi- 
cating, only  suspected,  is  taken  to  a  village 
center.  His  neighbors  are  forced  to  look  on 
while  he  is  taken  apart  little  by  little,  start- 
ing with  fingers  and  toes  but  carefully  so 
that  bleeding  will  not  give  him  quick  release, 
and  when  they  have  finished,  he  Is  a  ghastly 
mound  of  butcher's  meat.  You  don't  believe 
it?  I  could  show  you  photographs  but  no 
American  paper  would  dare  print  them  for 
fear  of  disturbing  the  comfortable  self  satis- 
faction of  its  readers. 

I  wish  I  could  take  the  people  •who  have 
written  me  hate-letters  calling  me  murderer, 
through  some  the  sweet  and  tender  activities 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  which  is 
what  Charley  calls  himself.  But  I  suspect 
their  stomachs  couldn't  stand  it. 

/  would  Uke  them  to  see  the  refugee  cainps 
ue  help  to  build  and  help  to  maintain.  These 
people  did  not  run  from  us.  They  ran  to  us. 
Doesn't  it  make  any  impression  that  there 
a'c  7iO  reverse  refugees.  Nobody  rwns  north 
to  escape  the  brutality  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  brjital  Americans.  Why  is  that? 
•  *  •  *  • 

Of  course  this  is  a  most  complicated  situ- 
ation. The  new  party  line  wcyd  Is  so  many  of 
my  hate-letters  Is  simplistic.  Well  if  this  is 
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simplistic  comrades,  makf  the  mcwt  of  it 
Charley  is  a  pure  SOB  His  purpose  n  dom- 
inatton  of  the  land  and  the  mmdt  of  poor 
pfcirtle  and  he  will  ititp  of  no  horror,  no  lie 
no  Crick  to  achi'-ve  if 

This  u  a  simplistic  generaazaUon  I  ran  go 
Into  1L«  CI  mpilcatlve  cippo«lie  If  you  wish  but 
m«inwhUe  If  you  hear  someone  celehrRting 
the  mliunderstiKid  and  ml.'treated  VC.  Just 
punch  him  in  the  nrese  fir  me    will  yotp 

But  this  is  not  a  pretty  war  and  Charley 
sets  the  pace  Our  Iclds  are  learnlni;  to  flight 
back  But  hou-  I  vould  .ike  to  run  a  protest 
parade  down  a  V  C  trail  Charley  ptitf  paddy 
pea.^ants  over  a  lusperted  path  before  he  goes 
I'l  Mct'^be  the  Peace  Marchers  might  like  to 
lerie  in  thi.i  rapacitv  Sorry  to  be  10  rehe- 
merit  t^ut  I've  ^een  a  boy  with  punji  uounds 
Tuurs. 

John 

The  MA.«sAr«*  or  Ht;r 
'At  first  the  men  did  not  dare  step  into 
the  stream,"  one  uf  the  searchers  recalled 
'But  the  lun  was  ^oln?  down  and  we  finally 
entered  the  water  praying  to  the  dead  'o  par- 
don US'  The  men  who  were  probing  rhe 
shallow  creett  In  a  i?orge  south  i>f  Hue  prayed 
for  pardon  ^because  the  dead  had  lain  'in- 
burled  for  "l&  months  according  ro  Viet- 
namese belief  their  souls  are  condemned  'i 
wander  the  earth  as  a  result.  In  the  rreek. 
the  search  team  found  what  it  had  been 
looking  for — some  250  skulls  and  plies  of 
bones  'The  eyeholes  were  deep  and  black 
aiul  'he  water  flowed  "ver  the  ribs."  said  an 
American  who  was  at  the  scene 

The  gruesome  discovery  late  last  month 
brought  to  some  2,.^00  the  number  of  bodies 
of  South  Vietnamese  men  women  and  chil- 
dren unearthed  around  Hue  All  were  exe- 
cuted bv  the  Communists  at  the  time  of  the 
savage  25-clay  battle  for  the  city,  during  the 
tet  offensive  <>{  1968  The  dead  in  the  creek 
!n  Nam  Hoa  district  belonged  to  a  group  of 
398  men  from  the  Hue  suburb  of  Phu  Cam 
On  the  Sfth  day  of  the  battle.  Communist 
Soldiers  appeared  at  Phu  Cam  cathedral 
where  the  men  had  sought  refuge  with  their 
families  and  marched  them  off  The  soldiers 
said  that  the  men  would  be  Indoctrinated 
and  'hen  allowed  to  return,  but  their  fam- 
ilies r.ever  heard  of  them  again  At  the  foot 
of  the  Nam  Hoa  mountains,  ten  miles  from 
the  cathedral,  the  captives  were  shot  or 
bludgeoned  'o  death 

Shallow  Gratet  When  the  battle  for  Hue 
ended  Feb  24.  1968  some  3  500  civilians  were 
missing  A  number  had  obvlonslv  died  In  the 
fighting  and  lay  burled  under  the  rtibble 
But  as  residents  and  government  troops  be- 
gan to  clean  up.  'hey  came  across  a  series 
of  shallow  mass  trraves  just  east  of  the 
Citadel,  the  walled  city  that  shelters  Hue's 
old  imperial  palace  About  150  corpses  were 
exhumed  from  the  first  mass  grave,  manv 
tied  together  with  wire  and  bamboo  strips 
Some  had  been  shot,  others  had  apparen'lv 
been  burled  alive  Most  had  been  either  cov- 
ernment  officials  or  employees  of  the  .\merl- 
cans  picked  up  during  a  door-to-door  hunt 
bv  Viet  Cong  '■adres  who  carried  detailed 
blacklists  Similar  ;rrave8  were  found  inside 
the  city  and  to  the  southwest,  near  the  tombs 
where  Viet  Nam's  emperors  lie  burled  .^mong 
those  dug  out  were  the  bodies  of  three  Ger- 
man doctors  who  had  worked  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hue. 

Search.  Operation  Throughout  that  first 
post  Tet  vear,  there  were  persistent  rumors 
that  srmethlng  "ernble  had  happened  on  the 
sand  flats  southe.^t  jf  the  city  Las'  March, 
a  farmer  .stumbled  on  a  piece  of  wire,  when 
he  tugged  at  it.  a  skeletal  hand  rose  from  the 
dirt.  The  goverament  immediately  launched 
a  search  operation  "There  waa  certain 
stretches  of  land  where  the  gra^o  grew  abnor- 


mally I'lng  ,ind  green."  Time  Correspondent 
William  Marmon  reported  last  week  fn>m 
Hue.  ■  Beneath  this  ominously  healthy  iiira 
were  mass  graves.  'iO  t.i  40  bodies  to  a  grave 
As  the  magnitude  of  the  tlnd.s  be<-ame  appar- 
ent, busine.s-s  came  tn  h  halt  and  scores 
flocked  out  to  Phu  Thu  t  1  Ixik  for  lung- 
mlsslng  relaUve.s,  lifting  through  the  re- 
mains of  clothe*,  shtiee  aiul  personal  etTects 
"They  seemed  to  be  hopltig  'hey  woul.l  nnd 
someone  nnd  at  'he  same  time  hoping  they 
wouldn't  said  an  American,  official  "  Eventu- 
ally, about  24  sites  *ere  unearthed  and  the 
remains  of  809  bodies  were  fuind. 

The  discovery  at  the  creek  In  Nam  Hoa  dl.s- 
trlct  did  not  come  until  L-i^l  month  after  a 
tip  'rom  three  Communist  .soldiers  who  had 
defected  to  the  government  The  creek  and 
its  grisly  secret  were  hidden  under  such 
heavy  jugle  canopy  that  landing  zones  had  to 
be  blasted  out  before  helicopters  could  fly 
in  with  the  search  team  For  three  weeks,  the 
remains  were  arranged  on  long  shelves  at  a 
nearby  school,  and  hundreds  of  Hue  citizens 
came  to  identify  their  ml.s.sing  relatives 
They  had  no  reason  to  kill  these  people," 
^a;a  Mrs  l^  Thi  Blch  Phe.  who  lost  her  hus- 
band. 

S'tgligible  Prcrpaganda  What  triggered  the 
Communist  slaughter  '  Many  Hue  citizens  be- 
lieve that  the  execution  orders  came  directly 
from  H.o  Chi  Mlnh  .More  likely,  however,  the 
Communistii  simply  lost  their  nerve  They 
had  been  led  to  eicpect  that  many  South  Vlet- 
nam-^.se  would  rally  to  their  cause  during  the 
TfC  onslaught  That  did  not  happen.  ,ind 
when  the  battle  for  Hue  began  turning  In  the 
allies  favor,  the  Communists  apparently 
panicked  and  killed  oil  their  prisoners 

The  Saigon  government,  which  claims  that 
the  Communists  have  killed  25.000  civilians 
since  1957  and  abducted  another  46.000.  haa 
made  negligible  propaganda  use  of  the  mas- 
sacre In  Hue  It  has  not  had  to  Says  Colonel 
Le  Van  Th.an.  the  lijcal  province  chief  '.^fter 
Tet.  the  people  realized  that  the  Viet  Cong 
would  kill  them,  regardless  of  political  be- 
lief "  TTiat  fearful  thought  haunts  many 
South  Vietnamese,  particularly  those  who 
work  for  their  government  or  for  the  Amer- 
icatus  With  the  US  withdrawal  under  way. 
the  massacre  of  Hue  might  prove  a  >hlll!ng 
example  of  what  could  He  ahead 

Bug  Out? 

"The  first  consequence,  as  anyone  can  fore- 
see, will  be  the  cold-blooded  massacre  of  a 
couple  of  million  South  Vietnamese  who  have 
put  their  faith  and  trust  in  the  United  States 
If  anyone  doubts  this,  he  had  better  study 
'he  hideous  masjiacre  of  about  3.500  old  men. 
women  and  children  that  was  perpetrated 
by  the  Communists  when  they  occupied  the 
city  of  Hue  for  a  couple  of  weeks" 

—  Joseph  Alsop. 

Reds  Dominate  "PEAce"  Movement 
i  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  tens  of  thosuands  of  well-meaning 
war  protesters  set  to  converge  n  Washing- 
ton -Saturday  will  he  Joining  a  demonstra- 
tion planned  .since  summer  by  advvatea  of 
violent  revolution  in  the  US  wh.  ojjenly 
support  Communiit  forces  in  Viet  Nam. 

.Accordingly,  whatever  happens  here  Satur- 
day, the  Nov  15  march  on  Washington  will 
mark  a  postwar  high  water  mark  for  the 
American  far  left  Resp)onslble  liberals  have 
been  enlisted  as  foot  soldiers  In  an  operation 
mapped  out  mainly  by  extremist* — testimony 
'o  the  present  ineffectiveness  of  nonviolent, 
liberal  elements  in  the  peace  movement 

Moreover,  heavy-handed  Nixon  adminis- 
tration reaction  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  G  KlelndleiLst  as.sures  that  any  vio- 
lence on  Saturday  will  be  blamed  by  liberals 
on  the  government  and  the  avoidance  of 
violence  will  be  credited  by  these  same  lib- 
erals to  the  self-restraint  of  the  far  left 


Although  liberals  belatedly  spent  this  week 
In  frantic  eleventh-hour  efforts  to  co-rpt 
Saturday  s  march,  they  had  plenty  of  u^i. 
vance  warning.  The  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  i  New 
Mobe  I  .  hponsors  of  the  march,  was  f  iru.fij 
last  Julv  m  Cleveland  with  an  executive  coni- 
mittee  dominated  by  supporters  of  the  Vlet- 
cong 

The  executive  committee  Is  moderate  when 
c  impared  wl'h  the  fiO-member  steering  com- 
mittee, studded  wi'h  past  and  present  Com- 
rnunlst  Party  members  1  including  veteran 
party  functionary  .Arnold  Johnson  1  Far  ni'  re 
Important  than  representation  by  the  largely 
moribund  .American  Communl.st  P,\rt'-  how- 
ever, is  Inclusion  on  the  steering  committee 
of  leaders  In  Its  newly  Invigorated  Trotskyite 
movement 

The  >^teering  committee  began  eclips:r.g 
the  executive  committee  in  recent  wefk.s 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Trotskyite  .vi. 
clallst  Workers  Party  and  Us  fast  grow.r.g 
youth  arm,  the  "Voung  Socialist  Alliance  hnd 
Halstead  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  t  .ok 
over  planning  for  a  march  calculated  to  end 
In  violent  confrontation 

Participating  In  planning  sessions  were  ule- 
ment.s  even  more  violence-prone  than  'he 
Trotskyltes  extreme  SDS  factions  calling 
themselves  the  revolutionary  brigade.  Wild 
scenarios  for  storming  the  White  House,  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  South  V:pt- 
namese  Embassy  were  prepared. 

Furthermore,  the  New  Mobe  was  In  clo  er 
contict  with  Communist  Vietnamese  official 
circles  than  Is  genera. \»  realized  Ron  Yo"ng, 
a  member  of  the  New  jviobe  steering  commit- 
tee. Journeyed  to  Stockholm  Oct,  11-12  for 
a  meeting  attended  bv  rep resent,at Ives  ot  i:.e 
North  Vietnam  government  and  the  Vletco:;e 
Reporting  on  plans  for  Nov,  15.  'V'oung  i;rj<d 
a  worldwide  propag-anda  campaign  to  tv  .  ,■.: 
the  demonstration 

The  link  between  Hanoi  and  elements  of 
the  New  Mot)e  was  again  demonstrated  C>ct 
14  when  P'remler  Pham  Van  Dong  of  North 
Vietnam  .sent  greetings  to  American  aniuvar 
demonstrators  Halsteud,  the  Trotskyite  !••  ti- 
er, dnvfted  a  friendly  reply  to  Hanoi  p- 
proved  by  a  majority  of  the  New  Mobes  s'cr- 
ing  committee  It^s  transmission  was  bIi«-K.od 
only  by  the  intervention  of  Stewara  Mea<-  •  in 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Commrue, 
one  of  the  New  Mobe's  moderates. 

Thus  far-left  orientation  of  the  New  Mi  lie 
for  weeks  has  worried  liberal  doves  Including 
the  youthful  leaders  of  the  peaceful  Oct  15 
Moratorium  Sen  Charles  Croodell  o!  New 
York,  emerging  as  a  leading  congresslon.il  ;  « 
of  the  war.  attempted — without  success — "o 
reduce  extremist  influence  Iruslde  the  New 
Mobe  and  argued  against  Including  far 
leftists  on  the  steering  committee 

But  the  liberals,  having  forgotten  the  f  ite 
of  popular  Iront  movements  a  generation  .-.co 
and  unwilling  to  repudiate  any  antiw.ir 
forces,  would  not  actually  break  with  the  N>^' 
Mobe  Any  chance  of  thai  was  eliminated  by 
President  Nixon  s  relatively  hardline  speech 
Nov  3  and  government  strategy  laid  down  at 
the  Justice  Department  by  Klelndlenst 

Goodell  and  .^en,  Oeorge  McGovern  'f 
South  Dakota,  after  much  deliberation,  ac- 
cepted Invitations  to  address  the  demonirr;;- 
aon  in  hope*  of  moderating  It.  Similarly, 
moratorium  leaders  this  week  have  tried  'o 
insinuate  themselves  Into  control  of  '  ;e 
march.  But  the  march  remains  essentially  a 
project  of  the  far  left,  constituting  a  tr.iitic 
failure  of  leadership  by  liberal  foes  of  •..e 
war, 

Top-Ranki.nc  Detectors  Anticipate 
Red  Terror 
Saicon, — The  high  est- ranking  Commun.st 
defectors  In  South  Vietnam  have  said  that  a 
coalition  government  with  the  Natlct.-il 
Liberation  Front  would  be  the  sure  downf.iU 
of  the  present  Saigon  government. 
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niese  defectors,  who  fled  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  army  ranks  laat  year, 
bei'eve  that  a  reign  of  terror  would  follow  a 
Coinmunlst  takeover,  but  not  before  the 
world  had  been  lulled  Into  thinking  that  the 
coalition  government  was  working  smoothly. 
Do  not  forget  the  first  coalition  In  1946 
and  1946  (In  North  Vietnam),"  one  defector 
said  recently  "In  the  north,  I  was  told  that 
more  than   10,000  died  at  the  hands  of  the 

nartv,"  ^.       „, 

You  will  see  the  deaths  In  the  south  will 
be  a  thousand  times  greater.  But  by  that 
time  your  Western  press  will  have  believed 
peace 'is  here  and  they  will  have  gone  home 
and  will  not  be  around  to  see  It  happen. 

■The  other  Westerners  will  also  have  to 
leave  and  get  away  from  the  dangers.  Only 
the  Vietnamese  ■will  be  left,  for  there  Is  no- 
where for  them  to  go  this  time.  There  are 
3  iiillUon  people  on  the  blood  debt  list  and 
v'U  will  have  condemned  them." 
'  The  views  of  our  defectors,  who  held  the 
TKik  of  colonel  or  lieutenant  colonel,  were 
expressed  In  a  series  of  Interviews.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  military  duties,  they  served 
as  high-ranking  political  cadres. 

As  such,  they  received  privileged  Informa- 
tion on  the  political  intentions  of  the  NLP 
and  Hanoi,  The  four  officers  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  for  an  average 
01  a  little  more  than  20  years. 

Although  the  Interviews  were  conducted 
seijarately,  the  thinking  expressed  was  re- 
r.iarkablv  similar. 

Ccl.  Tran  Van  Dae,  a  political  officer  who 
c.>n-imanded  8.000  Viet  Cong  troops  In  last 
year's  Tet  offensive,  said,  "If  South  Vietnam 
tliould  have  a  coalition  government,  there 
V,-  uld  be  no  future  for  It  as  a  country." 

!le  said  the  NLF  would  only  seek  a  few 
V  i-itions  at  the  higher  levels,  adding: 

The  basic  principle  for  them  remains 
prt'ing  and  keeping  control  of  all  lower 
instltutiona— in  the  hamlets,  villages,  dis- 
tricts and  provinces. 

Thev  will  appear  to  have  only  a  few 
ncople  to  fill  key  positions  at  central  levels, 
bu'wardly  It  •Ril'  seem  fair  and  they  wUl 
f.-m  to  cooperate,  but  they  will  rely  on  the 
; -evaillng  position  they  have  with  their 
c  ntrol  over  the  provinces,  districts  and  vil- 
lages .  .  to  overthrow  the  coalition  govern- 
ment. 

At  the  beginning,  they  will  appear  to 
!(.  cept  almost  everyone.  Then  all  they  have 
to  do  afterward  Is  to  quietly  purge  the  ranks, 
;1  ranks.  They  have  ways  to  eliminate." 

The  colonel  said  that  when  senior  mem- 
!:-:6  of  the  party  talked: 

We  did  not  even  use  the  term  coalition. 
We  use  the  term  with  the  enemy  only  for 
t:;e  purposes  of  deceiving  him. 

From  the  Communist  point  of  view,  the 
i.;.a  of  coalition  means  simply  that  It  is  an 
(.:,<portunlty  to  mix  In  for  the  sole  purpose 
o:  taking  over.'' 

1 1.  Col.  Le  Xuan  Chuyen,  former  com- 
ii.aiider  of  a  Viet  Cong  division,  said  that 
tj.e  plan  for  taking  over  South  Vietnam  was 
ir.ade  10  years  ago" 

The  north  has  three  targets,  one  after 
•  c  other."  he  raid,  "First,  the  north  wanted 
,■  complete  bombing  halt.  Second  they  want 
:  cease-tire  between  South  Vietnamese  and 
NLF  troops.  And  If  this  happens,  you  cannot 
•v.oid  the  third  one,  and  that  will  be  a 
c  .alltlcn  government,  because  one  will  lead 
•ij  another." 

Chuyen  and  the  others  believe  the  United 
States  nia<le  a  mistake  when  It  entered  into 
peace  negotiations  in  Pans  and  halted  the 
b  .mbing  of  North  Vietnam, 

The  allied  poi'tical  weapons  are  Inferior 
t  .  those  of  the  Communists,"  Chuyen  said. 
'But  the  allied  weapons  are  superior.  Why 
should  you  exchange  your  superior  weapons 
:  ir  inferior  ones? 

When  I  first  heard  of  the  complete  bomb- 
ing halt.  I  thought  it  must  be  a  Joke  and  I 


laughed,  but  when  I  realized  that  the  United 
States  was  serious,  I  was  dumbfounded  by  the 
stupidity." 

Lt.  Col.  Phan  Viet  Dung,  who  commanded 
a  North  Vietnamese  regiment,  said,  "And  of 
course  the  Americans  will  be  unable  to  begin 
the  bombing  again  for  fear  of  world  opinion." 
Lt.  Col.  Huynh  Cu,  the  commander  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  training  base,  said  the 
bombing  halt  "was  a  great  victory  over  the 
aggressors.  This  was  Just  what  the  north 
needed  to  boost  sagging  morale. 

"Many  people  were  having  doubts  about 
the  claims  made  to  them  by  the  regime.  In 
some  areas,  relations  between  the  population 
and  the  regime  were  reaching  dangerous 
proportions. 

"They  can  use  the  bombing  halt  to  gain 
back  support  from  those  who  were  beginning 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  party  leadership.  For 
you  see.  the  bombing  halt  will  prove  the 
party  was  right." 

On  the  tacit  agreement  with  Hanoi  for  the 
bombing  halt— no  massive  infiltration  across 
the  demllltarlzed  zone  and  no  shelling  of 
major  cities— Dung  said : 

"This  Is  like  any  other  kind  of  trading.  If 
you  give  something,  you  must  get  something. 
But  what  are  you  going  to  get  in  exchange? 
They  will  give  you  nothing  but  words.  To 
believe  them  would  be  a  mistake." 

The  colonel  quoted  a  noted  Japanese  Com- 
munist as  stating . 

"The  Westerners  believe  war  and  peace  are 
two  different  things.  The  Westerner  thinks 
It  Is  right  to  deceive  people  in  wartime  but 
not  in  peacetime. 

•The  Communist  believes  that  It  Is  also 
right  to  deceive  people  in  peacetlnae  when 
making  agreements  with  the  enemy  as  well 
as  in  wartime  because  the  Communist  be- 
lieves war  and  peace  are  the  same  thing." 

He  added,  "Mao  said  that  the  closer  to 
peace,  the  greater  the  danger.  Now  is  the  time 
to  be  most  alert.  At  this  time  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  see  what  Is  going  on.  The  idea 
of  peace  may  blind  you." 


NixoN  Gives  Pttbijc  a  Taste  of  Steak 
(By  Kenneth  Elvln  Grubbs,  Jr.) 

(The  following  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin  November  7  along  with  three 
other  disparate  views  of  representatives  of 
American  youth  groups.  The  features  were 
written  immediately  after  President  Nixon's 
November  3  speech.  Some  critical  references 
to  the  news  media,  noted  the  author,  were 
edited  out  of  this  article.) 

For  the  first  time  in  all  my  years  of  Presi- 
dent-watching—years  for  the  most  part  that 
have  been  adolescent  ones— I  experienced  the 
frightening  feeling  that  the  Chief  Executive 
was  not  putting  us  on,  or  was  not  trying  to 
assuage  us  with  a  rosy,  eventual  detente- 
wlth-the-Reds  sort  of  world  view  that  used 
to  be  the  pablum  LBJ  fed  us  while  our 
brothers  were  dying  for  Southeast  Asia  and 
for  America. 

No,  fellow  Americans,  we  were  being  fed 

If  i  can  stop  the  culinary  analogy  before 
it  gets  out  of  hand,  we  were  given  the 
straightest  presidential  speech.  I  suspect, 
that  we've  had  probably  for  a  decade. 

And  for  God's  sake,  an  American  President 
told  us  we  were  in  Vietnam  to  ward  off  an 
otherwise  Inexorable  march  of  Communists 
to  take  over  South  Vietnam— an  historical 
abomination  which  would,  in  the  minds  of 
most  conservatives,  lead  to  a  sealing  off  of 
the  hemisphere  by  totalltarians. 

In  somewhat  veiled  terms  President  Nixon 
faulted  Lyndon  Johnson  for  dragging  the  war 
this  long  and  for  the  naive  negotiation  syn- 
drome. About  time.  About  time  al'^o  that,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  saner  critics,  he  quoted 
President  Kennedy  in  behalf  of  our  original 
commitment. 

And  isn't  It  nice— nice  in  terms  of  fighting 
the  good  fight  w  1th  his  emotional  critics  who 


find  "atrocities"  as  the  only  argument  against 
"the  war"— that  he  cited  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans at  prime  the  atrocities,  I  mean  sicken- 
ing, sadistic  atrocities,  committed  by  the 
enemy  at  Hue. 

That  was  little  publicized,  wasn't  it?  Three 
thousand  South  Vietnamese  buried  alive,  de- 
capitated or  tortured  in  even  more  unspeak- 
able terms,  because  they  were  defined  by 
Uncle  Ho  and   company  as  "counterrevolu- 

tlonarv." 

Now  Mr.  Nixon's  speech  felt  good;  but  we 
obviously  need  to  tone  up  with  more  of  those 
hard-core  pronouncements. 

Just  as  the  President  signed  off,  after 
having  detailed  as  best  he  could  his  plan  for 
"Vletnamization,"  CBS  news  decided  to  air 
its  very  own  footage  of  an  atrocity  com- 
mitted by  a  South  Vietnamese  soldier  against 
a  captured  enemy. 

The  captive,  held  on  the  ground,  was 
stabbed  In  the  stomach:  some  blood  gushed 
from  the  wound,  enough  to  make  a  viewer 
queasy,  and  the  victim  reportedly  was 
shredded    by    a    South    Vietnamese    knife. 

We  were  spared  witnessing  that,  the  kind 
reporter  said,  himself  stabbing  the  Nixon 
plan  in  Its  soft  underbelly. 

One  wonders  where  the  hell  CBS  was  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Hue:  why  are  there  no  re- 
porters accompanying  the  NLF  or  VC? 
Endurance,  friends,  endurance. 

Vietnamization :  What  Does  It  Mean? 

(A  review  by  Ronald  B,  Dear) 
The  policies  of  the  Johnson  administration 
in  Vietnam  since  1965  were  ill-conceived  and 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the  legiti- 
mate frustration  over  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
This  i--  a  conclusion  expressed  in  a  new 
book  by  Sir  Robert  Thompson.  Thompeon. 
who  is  generally  considered  the  world's  fore- 
meet  authority  on  counter-insurgency  war- 
fare, was  the  principal  architect  of  the  Brit- 
ish victory  over  the  Malayan  Communist 
guerrillas  in  the  late  1950"s,  and  headed  the 
British  Advisory  Mission  to  South  Vietnam 
from  1961  to  1965.  ("No  Exit  from  Vietnam", 
David  McKay  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
$4  50). 

The  American  military  strategy  since  1965 
totally  failed  to  grasp  the  nature  of  a  "Peo- 
ples' Revolutionary  War."  Instead  of  con- 
centrating on  building  a  stable  South  Viet- 
namese government  capable  of  controlling 
and  eliminating  the  guerrilla  Insiu-gency 
throughout  the  countryside,  the  Johnson 
policy  was  one  of  "destruction  of  the  enemy's 
main  forces  on  the  battlefield." 

"The  net  effect  of  the  'search  and  destroy' 
strategy    combined    with    a    fixation   on    the 
infiltration  routes  was  to  disperse  American 
forces  in  a  p)ositlonal  instead  of  a  mobile  role 
all  over  the  mainly  unpopulated  areas  of  the 
Vietnamese    map."    While    American    troops 
were    winning   on   the   casualty    charts,    the 
organization    and    structure    of    the    enemy 
within  South  Vietnam  was  never  threatened. 
".  .  .  the  military  strategy.,  because  it  was 
not  related   to  a   winning   plm,   was   largely 
irrelevant  to  the  political  results.  At  the  very 
best   because  it  held  some  ground  and  helped 
maintain  the  existence  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
strategy   might   have   achieved   a    stalemate. 
But  m  a  People's  Revolutionary  War.  if  you 
are  not  winning  you  are  losing,  because  the 
enemy  can  always  elt  out  a  stalemate  with- 
out making  any  concessions.  It  was  therefore, 
a    no   win   strategy."   Thompson    suggests    a 
counter-strategy    unrelated   to   conventional 
warfare— the  strategy  that  worked  in  Malaya. 
It  will   Involve  the   svstematic   replacement 
of  American  troops  with  South  Vietnamese— 
with  the  emphasis  on  quality  rather  than 
quantity.  . 

The  American  aim  should  be  revised  to 
read-  "To  establish,  at  a  cost  acceptable  to 
the  United  States,  South  Vietnam  as  a  free. 
united  and  independent  country-  which  Is 
politically  stable  and  'economically  expand- 
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ing  "  This  does  not  require  a  defeat  of  the 
^forth  but  only  that  Its  deslijn  to  take  o%'er 
the  South  should  be  frustrated  To  achieve 
the  aim  does  however,  leave  a  long-haul,  low- 
cost  strategy  as  the  only  option  If  this  Is  the 
meaning  of  President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy. 
It  should  he  worth  a  try  But  In  the  mean- 
time. Americans  should  be  wan,-  of  any  at- 
tempt to  substitute  'peace"  for  freedom  any- 
where in  the  world  The  serious  dissenter 
would  do  well  to  read  'No  Exit  Prom 
Vietnam   " 

Mr  Speaker,  on  thi.s  same  weekend,  the 
members  of  YounE  Americans  f.ir  FYee- 
dom  and  of  the  National  St;ident  Com- 
mittee for  V'ictory  in  Vietnam  conducted 
teach-m.s  urgini;  students  to  supfxirt 
President  Nixon  s  efTorts  to  attain  a  last- 
ing and  j'u.^t  ;)eace  pointing  out  the  rea- 
sons for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  and 
showing;  the  consequences  of  an  irrespon- 
sible, immediate  withdrawal  They  cir- 
culated petitions  on  over  600  coUetje  cam- 
puses Tiiese  ijetitions  will  be  presented 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  delet;ation  to 
the  Pans  peace  talks,  to  show  that  there 
is  a  laree  body  of  students  who  do  not 
call  for  arr  immediate  sellout  to  commu- 
nism !n  Vietnam  I  submit  this  petition 
for  insertion  in  the  proceedings  at  this 
point: 

Tell   It  To  Hanoi 
We.    the   people   of^he    United   States   of 
America,  call  upon  tl*  government  of  North 
Vietnam  to 

1  Renuunce  military  victory  In  the  South. 

2  Agree  to  negotiate  cease-fire  under  in- 
ternational supervision 

3  Agree  to  free  elections  In  South  Vietnam 
under  international  super\-ision: 

4  Declare  that  they  will  abide  by  ihe  po- 
litical decision  that  results  from  free  elec- 
tions and  renounce,  as  we  have,  all  military 
bases  In  the  South: 

5.  Support  the  right  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  determine  their  own  future  without 
outside  interference 

Our  government  agrees  with  and  supports 
these  points  We  aslc  you  to  Join  us  in  our 
desire  for  the  peaceful  conclusion  of  the 
Vietnam  war 

f  Lines  for  signatures  I 

The  completed  petitions  will  be  sent  to  the 
North  Vietnam  delegation  In  Parts  Return 
to  Tell  It  To  Hanoi'  c  o  Y  A.F  .  1221  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave    NW    Washington.  DC  20005 

r  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  all  Americans  to 
Join  with  Young  Americans  for  FYeedom 
in  their  responsible  approach  to  conclude 
the  war  and  attain  lasting  peace  and 
freedom  for  the  people  of  Vietnam 

Mr.  f^OREMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  tientleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr  LuKENsi.  for  his  forthriuht; 
leadership  in  the  recognition  of  the 
Youiu  Americans  for  Freedom  on  their 
"Tell  It  to  Hanoi"  program 

I  appreciate  aiid  commend  the  clean- 
cut,  dedicated.  out.standing  youiii,'  people, 
members  of  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  on  their  work  and  efforts  to- 
ward the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
a  strong,  free  America  and  a  meaninglul. 
lasting  peace  m  Southeast  Asia.  Young 
Americans  for  freedom  typify  the  re- 
spon.->ible  voice  of  youth  today. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speaker. 
Young  .Americans  for  Freedom  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  Nation 
through  its  activities  in  acquainting 
many  Amencan.s — most  especially 
youths— of  the  moral,  political  and  mili- 


tary imperatives  In  supporting  Pre.sl- 
dent  Nixon's  program  of  continuing  to 
aid  South  Vietnam  again.st  North  Viet- 
name.se  and  Communist  aggre.ssion. 

No  organization  of  younger  adults  has 
more  stanclily  resisted  acceptance  of 
the  intellectual  fallacies  and  simplistic 
temptations  voiced  by  the  purported 
humanitarians  who  would  have  the 
United  States  renege  on  its  word,  deny 
an  ally  and  retreat  to  a  posture  of  i.sola- 
tioni.sm  Peace  would  not  be  served.  YAF 
members  realii-e.  by  acquiescence  to  such 
reasoning.  Members  of  this  organization 
are  realist  and  rational  enough  to  be 
able  to  learn  from  the  le.ssons  of  history 
and  to  Ignore  the  siren  call  of  taking  the 
ca.^y  way  out. 

In  a  concerted  efTort  this  past  weekend. 
Young  .Americans  for  Freedom  distrib- 
uted several  million  copies  of  a  carefully 
documented  and  intellectually  honest 
paper  "telling  it  as  It  is"  on  why  it  Is  vital 
to  United  States  and  Western  interests 
to  continuing  providing  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam.  The  cau.se  of  (x?ace  is 
well  .-,erved  by  such  efforts.  In  a  follow- 
up  action,  petitions  signed  by  American.s 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  in  Pans  requesting  their  Gov- 
ernment to;  P^rst,  renounce  military  vic- 
tory in  the  South;  second,  agree  to  nego- 
tiate cea.se-fire  under  international  .'su- 
pervision; third,  agree  to  free  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  under  international  su- 
pervision; fourth,  declare  that  they  will 
abldeNpy  the  political  decision  that  re- 
sults from  free  elections  and  renoimce.  as 
we  have,  all  military  bases  m  the  south; 
fifth,  support  the  right  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  determine  their  own  fu- 
ture without  outside  interference.  Polls, 
mail,  interviews  all  indicate  that  the 
"silent  majority  "  of  .\mericans  support 
the  Presidents  initiatives  to  create  a 
climate  in  which  a  just,  honorable  peace 
can  be  obtained  for  South  Vietnam.  I 
believe  that  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation can  expect  an  avalanche  of  peti- 
tions bearing  American  names 

North  Vietnam  will  disregard  the  senti- 
ments of  this  majority  at  its  own  peril  I 
would  like  to  commend  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  on  their  constructive  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  and  the  cause  of  a  jast 
peace.  It  is  time  for  more  citizens  to  dis- 
play the  .same. 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  in  supporting  the  President 
in  his  quest  for  a  just  and  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam  The  theme  of  their 
campaign  is  "Tell  It  to  Hanoi"  My  un- 
derstanding IS  that  their  endeavors  on 
some  600  campuses  m  recent  days  have 
been  very  successful.  This  Is  no  small 
thing.  A  student  these  days  supporting  an 
honorable  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  runs 
certam  risks  The  radical  elements  on 
our  campuses  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  not  averse  to  using  violence  on 
those  with  whom  they  disagree.  Further, 
students  espousing  the  position  taken  by 
Young  .•\mericans  for  Freedom  on  this 
matter  are  inevitably  subjected  to  ridi- 
cule and  scorn  by  some  members  of  the 
faculty  who  know  all  the  answers  to  the 
Vietnam  problems — safe  and  snug  be- 
iund  their  lecture  podiums.  Therefore.  I 
salute  these  young  people  who  are  work- 


ing m  a  constructive  manner  to  support 
our  President  and  who  dare  to  challenge 
the  arrogance  of  our  campus  radicals 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Lukens'  m 
commending  the  members  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  for  their  recent 
efforts  to  put  the  "silent  majority'  on 
record  m  support  of  President  Nixon's 
l)olicy  to  bring  about  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  Vietnam  Most  importantly,  ihe 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  are  taking 
the  initiative  to  see  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  m  Paris  is  aware  of 
the  extent  of  support  in  this  country  for 
the  President's  peace  efTorts  as  well  a.s 
the  strong  resolve  on  the  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's citizens  that  the  people  in  Soujh 
Vietnam  should  be  guaranteed  the  right 
to  determine  their  own  future  through 
free  elections. 

During  recent  weeks  the  members  of 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  have  d.-- 
tributed  petitions  on  over  COO  college 
campu.ses.  affording  the  many  students 
who  support  our  Nation's  t^fforts  to 
guarantee  the  freedi^m  and  self-determi- 
nation of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
an  ofjportunity  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  Tlie  petitions,  which  will  be  sent 
to  the  North  Vietnam  delegation  in  Pan.\ 
call  upon  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to:  First,  renounce  military 
victory  m  the  South;  second,  agree  to 
negotiate  cease-fire  under  international 
.supervision:  third  agree  to  free  elections 
in  South  Vietnam  under  international 
supervision;  fourth,  declare  that  they 
will  abide  by  the  political  decision  that 
results  from  tree  elections  and  renounce, 
as  we  have,  all  nnlitary  bases  in  tiie 
South,  and  fifth,  support  the  right  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  determine  tlieir 
own  future  without  outside  interference. 
Mr  Speaker,  we  have  heard  from  those 
who  do  not  support  our  President's  ci- 
forts  for  a  lasting  peace  In  Vietnam 
They  made  their  views  known  loud  and 
clear  during  the  recent  moratorium 
activities,  as  they  had  every  right  to  do 
under  our  Nation's  Constitution.  These 
who  feel  otherwise,  however,  have  an 
equal  right  .o  be  heard  on  this  important 
Lssue  and  I  sincerely  appreciate  the  e:- 
forts  being  undertaken  by  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom  toward  insuring  that 
these  people  are  given  an  effective  mear.s 
to  express  their  convictions. 

On  Monday  night  of  this  week,  the 
President  reiterated  his  disappointment 
over  the  lack  of  progress  at  the  Pans 
negotiating  table  There  is  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  this  situation  will  not  im- 
prove so  long  as  Hanoi  has  rea.son  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  support  their  President's 
efforts  toward  peace  m  Vietnam  and  that 
tiiey  are  v^illing  to  "sue  for  peace  at  any 
price"  The  North  Vietnamese  will  take 
no  steps  ti5ward  peace  so  long  as  they  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  will  be  forced 
in  time  by  its  own  citizens  to  abandon 
the  principles  of  peace  and  self-determi- 
nation for  which  we  have  fought  .so  long 
in  this  unfortunate  war.  It  is  my  pro- 
found hope  that  this  misguided  belief 
will  be  dispelled  through  such  actions  as 
those  now  being  taken  by  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom. 
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I  commend  the  thousands  of  young     is,  it  pales  by  comparison  with  the  tax 
neoDle   who    have    participated   in   this     structures  of  many  State  and  local  gov 


worthwhile  endeavor  initiated  by  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  and  am 
certain  that  millions  of  Americans  share 
my  appreciation  for  their  actions. 


LEGISLATION        TO         ENCOURAGE 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAX  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein) 
IS  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ya-  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
t.idav  introduced  H.R.  15301.  H.R.  15302, 
and  H.R.  15:?03.  bills  to  provide  financial 
incentives  to  Stales  and  locahties  to  re- 
fonn  their  tax  structures. 

rndtr  tiic.^e  bills,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  roimbur.se  State  and  local 
ui.vcrnmfnts  lor  half  of  their  revenue 
lost  under  tax  reform.  The  measures  are 
aimed  at  Inducing  governments  to  make 
sales,  property,  and  income  tax  more 
progressive.  The  revenue  received  from 
the  Federal  Govenrment  could  be  used 
fur  programs  to  benefit  low-income  per- 
sons. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  sales  and  prop- 
erty taxes  are  regressive  measures  which 
hurt  the  low-  and  middle-income  families 
at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy.  As  inequi- 
table as  the  Federal  income  tax  system 


ernments.  This  is  particularly  important 
as  the  State  and  local  tax  bite  is  increas- 
ing at  a  much  faster  rate  than  is  that 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

TABLE    l.-FEDERAL    AND    LOCAL    TAX    COLLECTIONS 
lOollars  In  biHionsI 


1960 


1968 


Percent 
change 


Actual:  ,  _  „ 

Federal $99-8 

Local  ...    - J53.  3 

Per  capita  (in  dollars): 

Federal -..  ^84 

Local 2'»2 


$165.2 
$100.4 

667 
421 


66 
88 

38 
74 


TABLE  2 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  tax 
reform  at  the  Federal  level,  and  this  is 
all  to  the  good.  But  the  biggest  tax  bite 
or  all  comes  at  the  State  and  local  level 
and  reform  is  needed  there  most  of  all. 
Federal  tax  relief  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  means  little  if  the  State 
and  the  cities  continue  to  prey  on  these 
very  people. 

The  property  tax  is  the  most  regressive 
tax  of  all.  According  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  Tax  Foundation  for  1965,  the 
average  family  with  an  income  under 
S2,000  paid  three  times  the  percentage  of 
their  incomes  in  taxes  as  the  family  earn- 
ing over  $15,000. 

-FEDERAL   STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  INCOME  FOR  ALL  FAMILIES  BY  INCOME 

CLASS-1965 


Under 

$2,000 


$?  oco 

to 
$:,999 


$3,000 

to 

$3,999 


$4,000 

to 

$4,999 


$5,000 

to 

$5,999 


$6,000 

to 

$7,499 


$7,500 

tn 

$9,999 


510  000  $15,000 

\-!  and 

$14,999         c.er 


Federal  Indrvidual  income  tax. 
Slate  and  local: 

Property       

Sales  exc'se.  etc    

Individual  income  lax 


-V- 

:(: 


1.9 

6.9 

6.1 

.2 


3.1 

5  2 

5  5 

.2 


4.5 

4.7 

5  6 

.3 


6.4 

4.2 

5.2 

.5 


6.9 

4.2 

5,1 

.6 


7.7 

3.8 

4.8 

.6 


3.5 

4.4 


P,  C 


3.3 

4.0 


16  1 

2.4 
2  6 
1,3 


8  3 

3.8 
i  6 


'source:  Tax  Foundation.  Inc.,  Tax  Burdens  and  Benefits  of  Government  Expenditures  by  Income  Cl3S3,  1951  and  1965,  table  7, 

The  most  visible  example  of  the  severe  hold    income,    this    situation    not    only 

l.aS'hrunPosed  on  low^ncome  house-  violated  the  ^^''^y-'^^Y.r^^'^lt%^e 

1  ,,lds  IS  the  burden  imposed  on  elderly  produced  a  catastrophic  famib  expense 

householders.  'W'ith  retirement,  the  flow  situation. 


of  income  drops  sharply  and  a  yearly 
property  tax  bill  of.  say.  $500  that  once 
c  )uld  be  taken  in  stride  becomes  a  dis- 
proportionate claim  on  the  income  of  an 
e:derly  couple  living  on  a  pension  of 
il.500"  a  year.  By  the  same  token,  if  the 
How  of  income  falls  sharply  as  a  result  of 
the  death  or  physical  disability  of  the 
breadwinner,  or  unemployment,  then 
ajain  payment  of  the  residential  prop- 
erty tax  can  become  an  extraordinary 
lax  burden. 

A  study  by  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Depart- 
ment m  1965.  for  example,  foimd  that 
over  5.000  elderly  households  were  forced 
to  turn  over  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
total  money  income  to  the  residential 
propertv  tax  collector.  This  Wisconsin 
^tudv  also  revealed  that  there  were  841 
households  headed  by  elderly  persons 
•i\ho  were  paying  cut  on  the  average  55 
percent  of  all  of  their  total  money  income 
1(1  the  local  property  tax  collector.  These 
householders  were  obliged  to  draw  on 
their  .-avings  to  pay  this  tax  on  shelter. 
Compared  to  the  average  family's  prop- 
erty tax  burden— 3  to  4  percent  of  house- 


From  the  standpoint  of  ability  to  pay, 
the  general  sales  tax  is  an  upside  down 
revenue  measure.  The  burden  declines  as 
income  rises.  This  is  because  a  person's 
nutritional  needs  do  not  correlate  with 
his  income.  For  1965,  the  average  family 
with  an  income  under  S2,000  paid  2I2 
times  the  percentage  of  its  income  in  sales 


tax  than  did  the  family  earning  over 
$15,000.  See  Table  2.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  a  tax  on  food  is  a  tax  on  the  poor 
people  who  spend  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  income  on  food.  The  flat-rate  State 
income  tax  can  impose  a  major  hardship 
on  the  poor.  They  may  be  paying  the  same 
percentage  of  their  income  to  the  State 
as  the  more  well-to-do,  but  the  amount 
represents  a  more  significant  bite  cut  of 
their  income.  What  makes  it  doubly 
significant  is  that  it  is  the  fastest  growing 
of  any  01  the  local  taxes. 

The  three  bills  I  have  introduced  would 
provide  financial  incentives  to  the  States 
to  reform  these  tax  structures.  One  woLild 
stimulate  property  tax  rebates  for  low- 
income  property  owners  and  apartment 
dwellers.  The  second  would  stimulate 
State  and  localities  to  exempt  food  from 
the  sales  tax  or  provide  a  rebate  to  the 
poor  for  the  payment  of  sales  taxes  on 
food.  The  third  would  encourage  States 
to  adopt  standard  deductions  at  least  as 
liberal  as  those  found  in  the  Federal 
income  tax. 

In  all  three  cases,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would   reimburse   the   State  and 
localities  for  one-half  the  revenue  lost 
on  a  formula  basis.  States  which  already 
have  taken  action  to  establish  any  of 
the  reforms  set  forth  in  these  bills  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  the  Federal  compen- 
sation as  well.  If  all  three  bills  were 
adopted,  payments  to  States  and  locali- 
ties would  run  approximately  $2  billion 
the  first  year  of  the  program.  I  have 
introduced  them  separately  to  emphasize 
that  each  reform  could  be  undertaken 
separately,  taking  into  accoimt  the  Fed- 
eral resources  available  to  finance  them. 
In  order  to  bring  the  payment  of  the 
property  tax  more  in  line  with  the  ability 
to    pay    principle.    State    governments 
should  reimburse  those  property  owners 
and  renters  forced  to  make  an  extraordi- 
nary tax  contribution  in  relation  to  their 
limited  income. 

The  point  must  be  emphasized  that  an 
affluent  society  should  be  able  to  finance 
its  public  services  without  forcing  low- 
income  households  through  the  property 
tax  vnringer.  A  model  for  State  action 
can  be  found  in  Wisconsin's  and  Min- 
nesota's plan  calling  on  the  State  to 
reimburse  those  elderly  homeowners  and 
renters  for  that  part  of  their  property 
tax  bill  excessive  in  relation  to  household 
income.  The  results  of  this  program  in 
■Wisconsin  are  suggested  in  table  3. 


TABLE  3 -WISCONSIN'S  "CIRCUIT  BREAKER"  SYSTEM  FOR  PROTECTING  LOW  INCOME  HOUSEHOLDERS  FROM 
PROPERTY  TAX  OVERLOAD  SITUATIONS    1956 


Household  income  class 


Number  ot 
bene- 
ficiaries 


Average 

household 

income 


Average 

taxes 

before 

relief 


AieraRe 
taxes 
after 
relief 


Percent  Tax  burden  Tax  burden 

ct  tax  t-etore  after 

burden  relief  relief 

relieved  (percent)  (percent) 


$0- 

$1  to  $499    

$500  to  $999 
$1,000  to  $1.499., 
$1,500  to  $1,999. 
$2  000  to  $2,499. 
$2,500  to  $2,999 
$3,000  to  $3,500. 


146 

1.373 

7.788 

13.947 

14,423 

11.274 

7.021 

3.317 


SO 
302 

790 
1.259 
1.749 

2!  728 
3.200 


$210 

174 
175 
199 
221 
219 
266 
234 


$54 

47 

50 

98 

130 

166 

216 

263 


75 

73 
71 
51 
41 
3; 
19 
5 


58 

22 
16 
13 
11 
10 
9 


'   >  Tax  burden  is  expressed  as  the  percent  ct  household  income  allocated  to  pay  t3K3sbe'ore  and  after  the  re'iel  program     Properly 
taxes  include  rent  paid  in  lieu  ol  taxes. 

(manuscript  to  be  published). 
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HR.  15301  would  reimburse  a  State 
one-half  of  the  cost  incurred  in  extend- 
ing aid  to  those  homeowners  tind  renters 
found  to  be  carrying  an  extraordinary 
tax  load  In  relation  to  their  household  In- 
come. If  Wisconsin-type  crvildellnes  were 
broadened  to  cover  all  homeowners  and 
renters,  not  just  the  elderly.  Federal  re- 
imbursement costs  would  probably  ap- 
proximate $200  mllUon  assuming  that  all 
50  States  join  this  program 

In  order  to  remove  the  regressive 
stinger  from  the  sales  ta.x,  a  State  can 
exempt  purchases  of  food  for  home  con- 
sumption or  tax  them,  ur  drugs,  at  a 
lower  rate.  This,  unfortunately.  Is  a  cost- 
ly approach.  Such  exemptions  cein  cut 


sales  tax  collections  by  as  much  as  25 
fxTcent  or  more  where  tax  enforcement 
IS  not  effective  .Another  approach  is  to 
prmlde  personal  credits  against  the  in- 
come tax  for  food  and  drugs  sales  tax 
payment  with  refunds  for  those  per- 
.M)ns  whose  income  is  either  too  low  to 
take  full  advantage  of  !.*ie  tax  credit  or 
below  the  income  tax  tiling  requirement. 
Indiana,  for  example,  has  a  system  where 
each  person  i.s  granted  an  $8  .sales  tax 
credit  This  iSKure  i.>  ba.s<'d  on  an  "as- 
sumed' fofxl  and  drug  purchase  of  $400 
for  each,  person  rnuItipluKl  by  Indiana's 
■J  perci'nt  for  the  >fnr  from  which  I  am 
takmn  my  data  .>ales  tax  rate.  Tims,  a 
family  of  four  i.s  automatically  entitled 


to  a  $32  reduction  on  its  Indiana  Individ- 
ual income  tax  or  a  cash  refund  of  $:i2 
If  It  has  no  State  Income  tax  liability 

A  second  approach  which  Is  even  more 
.sophisticated  Is  the  diminishing  sales  tax 
credit.  Hawaii  pioneered  this  approach 
m  1965  with  its  credits  for  consum'-r- 
type  taxes  ranging  from  $18  per  quali- 
fied exemption  for  taxpayers  havuu  a 
Income  of  less  than  $1,100  to  $.45  per 
exemption  for  those  with  Incomes  of  $*; . 
300  or  more.  This  vanishing  type  of  c:  t  d- 
it  scores  high  from  the  standpoint  (,f 
maximizing  tax  yield.  See  table  4  for  an 
analysis  of  these  various  reforms  and 
table  5  for  a  list  of  States  with  sales  tax 
reforms. 


rABLE  4  —ESTIMATED  EfFECIlVE  SALES  TAX  RATES  fOR  A  2  PERCENT  SAltS  TAX  L'NOER  ALTIRNATIVE  EXEMPTION  PLANS.  BY  SELECTED  INCOME  CLASSES 


Ineom*  class 


A,e'ige 

lamily 

SiM 


Avtrift 

3rinual 

'Tcome 

titef 

taats 


AltenuMv*  I. 
no  (uniption 


AtttrMttvt  ?. 
■Mmptini  food  > 


Alternativt  3, 
S6  Cfodit  p«r  person 


Alternative  4, 
diminishini  credit  - 


S*Im  tax 


Eft*>cti»i» 


Utid'srJlOOO          1.2  $704  J14.90 

J1000taJ1999       I.S  1532  23  02 

%2MC'.oU¥»      , 2.4  2.510  35.38 

J3  ;i)0  to  J3  »4  ■    ^ 2.J  3.480  45.88 

$4X0  10^.999         J.0  4  487  60  56 

$5MOIo$5^99        3.4  S.476  7152 

$8  0O0to$'»«       3.7  6  700  85.74 

J' vK:  to  $3  999         4.0  8.557  106  04 

j:^  KH:  ")  $.4  W9     4.3  11.510  !34,6« 

$li).:U(J  ando<er 3.7  21,567  199.02 


2-12 
t  50 
1  41 
1  32 
1  35 
1  3fl 
1.28 
1.24 
1.17 
0.92 


$9.76 
13  90 
23.20 
31  04 
4?  58 
50  40 
61  78 
79  06 
104.56 
158.42 


Effective 
late 

1  39 

91 
92 
89 
95 
92 
92 
92 
.91 
.73 


Sale^  tai 
(after  credit) 

J7.70 
13.42 
20.98 
3a  (8 
42  56 
51.12 
63.54 
82.04 
108.88 
176.82 


Etfective  Sales  tai 

late     (alter  credit) 


1.09 
88 

84 
89 
9b 
93 
95 
96 
95 
.82 


$2.90 
7  02 

16  16 
2S  88 
4?  56 
SI  12 
63  54 
90.04 
126.08 
199.02 


titettive 
lale 

0  41 
46 
64 
H 
95 
93 
95 

1  05 
I  09 

92 


I  Food  prepared  in  tiM  horn*. 

!  Dimini^nirii;  .:r«dit  per  Mraofl  equal  to  $10  1'  average  annual  income  after  lam  is  less  titan 
$2.01X1  $8  .1  net*e«n  S2,0d0  and  $3,999:  $6  between  Vt.lXXl  and  $7,499.  $>  between  $7,500  and 
$9  999   $2  sefween  $10,000  and  $14,999:  no  credit  if  i-come  n  $15,000  or  over 


Source'  Analysis  of  afternative  sales  tai  eiemption  plans  prepared  lor  the  Indiana  S^rate 
Finance  (^mmittM  by  Charles  F  Bonser.  resident  director.  Commission  on  State  Tax  and  Fin  arcins 
Policy.  Ian.  18.  1965 


TABLE  5 -STATE  USE  OF  PERSONAL  (INCOME  TAX  CREDITS  AND  CASH  REBATES  TO  MINIMIZE  OR  OFFSET  THE  REGRESSIVITY  OF  SALES  AND  PROPfRTY  TAXES' 


SM* 


Type  ol  cr«dit 


Year 
adopted    Amount  of  credit 


Law 


Adminc'jlralve  proceiu'f 


Colorado  .   For  sales  tax 

paid  on  load. 

"awa  I   .,^i,„„.  For  consumer- 
type  laies. 

Indiana Fcr  sales  tj« 

paid  on  food 

Iowa    .   For  sales  taxes 

paid 


!%5     $7  oer  personal  exemption  (exclu- 
sive of  aje  and  blindness) 

1965    varies,  based  on  income  « 


.963    $3  per  personal  exemption  (exclu- 
sive ol  age  and  blindness) 


1967    Vines,  based  on  income'- 


Massachusetts. . 

.     For  consumer- 
type  taxes. 

Vtinnesota 

For  senior  Citi- 
zen home- 
stead relief ' 

Tax  relief  lor 
renters. 

Nebraska 

For  sales  tax 

paid  on  lood. 

Wisconsin       .. 

For  senior 

citizen 
homestead 

lax  relief 

1966  $4  lor  taxpayer.  $4  tor  spouse,  if 

a^y.  and  $8  for  eacn  qujiiAed 
depended  < 
1967        Varies  witti  income  from  75  to  10  per- 
cent ol  propeity  tax  or  e<)ui«alant 
rent  not  to  exceed  $300  (maximum 
cred.t$225) 

1967  }  75  percent  of  the  total  amount  paid 
by  claimant  as  rent,  not  to  exceed 
$45« 

1967  {7  pel  personal  exemption  (ex- 

clusive ol  aije  and  olmdness) 

1963  Varies,  based  on  income  and 
amount  ot  properly  tax  or 
rental  payment. 


Ch   138.  ait   l.decs   138  1  18  and      Credit  to  be  claimed  on  income  tax  returns    For  resident  individuals 

138  1   19  added  by  H    B   1119  without  taxable  income  a  relund  will  be  granted  on  sucli  forms  or 

laws  1965.  effective  June  I.  1965)         returns  tor  retunl  as  pfescibed  by  the  director  ol  revenue 

Ch   121  (sees.  121  12  1  and  121  The  director  ot  laialion  snail  prepare  and  prescribe  the  apiroirata 

12  2  added  by  Act  155.  laws  1965)        I'irn,  or  lorms  to  be  used  Oy  taxpayer;  in  filing  claims  tor  lax  ere  nts 

The  form  shall  be  made  an  integral  part  ol  the  individual  net  income 

fax  return.  In  the  event  the  sales  lax  cred.ts  exceed  the  amount  of 

the  income  tax  payments  due   the  eicess  of  credits  over  payments 

due  shall  be  lefunded  to  the  taxpayer 

Cli   50(ch   30.  sec.  6d  added  by  H.       Credit  to  be  claimed  on  income  tax  return'.   It  an  individual  is  not olher- 

B    1226.  laws  1963,  1st  special  wise  r«qu<red  to  fi  a  a  rf  turn   he  may  obtain  a  relund  by  filing  a  re- 

sess.,  effective  April  20,  1963).  turn,  compietmg  such  return   rsolar  as  may  be  applicable,  and  cljm- 

ing  such  refund 
Ch  422  (sec   18  added  by  H  B.  7i}2,      Tax  credit  or  refund  to  be  claimed  on  income  lax  return  If  an  individual 
laws  1%7).  IS  not  otherwise  required  to  fi  e  a  return,  he  may  obtam  a  refund  by 

furnishing  the  department  of  revenue  a  th  proof  of  his  taxable  income 
and  the  number  of  his  persona,  eiemtjl.ons. 
Ch  62  (sec  6b  addsd  by  ch   14,  Same  as  Indiana, 

acts  1966) 

Ch.  32  (HB.  27)  art  VI Tax  credit  or  relund  to  be  claimed  on  income  tax  return  Department  of 

taxation  shall  make  available  a  separate  schedule  lor  inlormalion 
necessary  to  administration  ol  tt^s  section  and  ttie  schedule  sliali  be 
attKhed  and  fied  With  the  iM.ome  tai  relurn  Cash  relund  er'  led 
if  property  tax  credit  exceeds  Slate  personal  income  lax  liability 

Ch   32  (HB  27)  lit  XVII Same  as  above. 

H.B.  377,  laws  1967 Credit  to  be  claimed  on  income  lax  returns   Relund  *  II  be  allowed  to 

the  extent  that  credit  exceeds  income  tax  payalile  but  no  refund  *  il 
be  made  lor  less  than  $2 
Ch    71  (-.ec  7109  (7)  added  by  ch         lax  cred.t  or  refund  to  be  claimed  on  income  tax  return    I'-e  depart- 
566  (A  B  3U1)  eft   June  10,  1964.  ment  of  taxation  snail  niai>e  avanaliile  a  sepaiale  scneJule  wlncfi 

ch  580  (A  B  907)  repealed  and  shall  call  for  the  mlormat  on    lecessaiy  to  administer  ng  this  section 

recreated  see.  71   09(7)  and  such  schedule  shall  Le  aitactieo  lu  ami  hied  wtfi  the  Wisconsin 

eftactiva  Dec  19,  1964.  ncome  lax  loim   Cash  reiunj  grame'l  ii  property  tax  cieM  exceeds 

State  personal  income  lax  due. 


'  I)  a  taxpayer  rtas  no  Stale  personal  income  lax  liability  or  a  lax  liability  insufficient  lo  absorb 
the  entire  credit  (3  negative  tax  credit  situation)  he  is  entitled  lo  the  appropriate  cisb  refund 
If  the  taxpayer  s  State  personal  liability  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  lax  credit,  his  personal 
income  tax  .laoiiify  is  reduced  b^  the  amount  of  the  credit  (a  positive  lax  credit  situation) 

-  The  credits  lor  consumer-type  taxes  are  based  on  modihed  adjusted  gross  income  (regular 
taxable  income  plus  exempt  income  such  as  social  security  beiiehls.  life  insurance  proceeds,  etc  ) 
and  range  Irom  $20  per  qualihed  exemption  for  taxpayers  having  a  modified  adiusted  gross  income 
of  less  than  $1,000  to  $1  per  exemption  where  such  income  is  between  $5,000  and  $o.999 

'  Ranges  from  $12  per  qualified  exemption  lor  taxpayers  having  taxable  income  under  $1,0(X)  to 
.  where  such  income  is  over  $7,000. 


•  Credits  are  only  allowed  it  total  taxable  income  of  taxpayer  and  spouse,  if  any,  does  not  exceed 
$5,0U0  for  the  taxable  year 

'All  homeowners  residing  in  their  o«n  homes  are  allowed  a  direct  reduction  01  their  propeity 
taxes  due  by  means  ol  the  homestead  property  lax  i.reilit  This  credit  amounts  lo  3f)  percent  of 
the  lax  levy,  excluding  the  amount  levied  lor  bonded  mdeiitedness.  lo  a  mjxi  num  credit  of  $-'''.1 
Since  senior  citizen  homeowners  also  receive  this  cre.lit  Ine  aniaunt  jt  the  nimeslead  propeiln 
lax  credit  must  be  applied  against  the  amount  ot  the  se.'.ior  citizen  income  tax  credu  claimed. 
Local  governments  are  reimbursed  for  their  tax  loss  li  jn  the  itate  property  tax  relief  lund 

*  Elderly  may  choos*  this  relief  or  senwr  citizen  lenel  but  out  boln 


H  R  15302  would  reimburse  a  sales  tax 
jun.sdiction-  States  and  local  Rovern- 
meii'iji — L'tie-half  of  the  amount  ot  reve- 
nue currently  rore^one  a^  a  result  of 
eichfr  exeinptmi,'  to  id  purcha.-,es  or  mak- 
ing  appropriate    tax   crt-dit   and   refund 


adjustments.  This  "reward"  approach 
would  both  strenKthen  the  revenue  po- 
sition of  those  j'lM.sdiction.s  now  ex(>nij)t- 
ing  food  and  provide  a  ixiv^erfui  incen- 
tive to  the  other  sales  tax  States  to  pull 
t.he  regressive  stm^;er  from   their  State 


and  local  levies  If  all  44  sales  tax  Staii.^ 
h.ad  exempted  food  purchases,  Fedti.il 
rfimbur-seinent  Kranl.s  would  have  ap- 
proximated $850  million  in  19fj6. 


I 
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TABLE  6  -HYPOTHETICAL  FEDERAL  PER  CAPITA  GRANT  FOR  STATE  GENERAL  SALES  TAX  EXEMPTION  OR  CREDIT  FOR  FOOD  TAX  PAYMENTS 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Stale 

general 

sales  tax 

rale, 

Jan    1 
1967 
(percent) 


Stale 

general 

sales  tax 

collec- 
tion, 
1966 


Estimated 

population, 

Dec  31, 

1965" 


Esti- 
mated 
cost  ot 
exempt- 
ing 
foodn 


Grant  (H  of 
exemption  cost) 


Percent  ol 

State 

general 

sales  tax 

collection 


Amount 


State 


State 

general 

sales  tax 

rate, 

Jan.  1, 

1967 

(percent) 


State 
general 
sales  tax 
collec- 
tion, 
1966 


Estimated 

papulation, 

Dec.  31, 

19651 


Esti- 
mated 
cost  ot 
exempt- 
ing 
food' 


Grant  (^5  ol 
exemption  cost) 

Percent  of 

State 

genera  I 

sales  tax 

collection 


Amount 


15  ilales  exempting  oi 
allowing  a  ciedil  lor 
lood  ■ ' 

Caiitornia  (exempt) 

Caiorado  (credit) 

Connecticut  (exempt) 

District  of  Columbia 
(tood  1  percent) 

flo"da  (exempt) 

Hawaii  (credit)  <.     ... 

Indiana  (credit)  

tfs  le  (exempt) 

Ml',  and  (exempt) 

M.i<Aachuselts 
(exempt)  .    - 

Minnesota  (exempt)   . 

Nebraska  (credit)  . 

fvew  lersey  (ex- 
fiipt). 

Ufi,  York  (exempt)... 

Ohio  (exempt) -. 

Pennsylvania  (ex- 
empt). 

Rhode  Island  (ex- 
empt). 

Texas  (exempt). . 

Wisconsin  (exempt).  . 


3         J1.099  1 
3  98  7 

J  5  136  4 


283 

93 

I  163 


127  3 
!  16  5 


11  298  4 
354.2 
599  3 

45.7 

240  8 
92.1 


18.763.000 
1.973.000 
2.854.000 

804.  500 
5.873.000 

714.500 
4. 902. 000 

988, 000 
3,567.000 

5,  365, 000 
3,565,500 
1 , 466, 500 

6.  836, 500 

18,166.500 
10,276,000 
11,552,000 

894,500 

10,652,000 
4,153.000 


$168.9 
17.8 
30.0 

7.2 
52.9 

8.6 
29.4 
11.9 
32.1 

48.3 
32.1 
11.0 
61.5 

109.0 
92.5 
173.3 

10.7 


$84.5 
8.9 
15.0 

3.6 
26.5 

4.3 
14.7 

6.0 
16.1 

24.2 

16.1 

5.5 

30.8 

54.5 
46.3 
86.7 

5.4 

32.0 
18.7 


7.7 
9.0 
11.0 


8.5 
9.4 
4.6 
9.0 
1.5 
2.6 

(') 
(') 

P) 


u  16.7 

13.1 
14.5 

11.8 

13.3 
20.3 


Mean... 
Median. 


3  1; 
3.01 


3,743  7      113,367,500         998.5         499.3 


II  10.  8 


26  States  taxing  tood: 

Alabama 4 

Arizona   _ 3 

Arkansas 3 

Georgia.. 3 

Idaho.. 3 

Illinois 3  5 

Iowa .  2 

Kansas 3 

Kentucky _  3 

Louisiana... 2 

Michigan 4 

Mississippi.- -  3.5 

Missouri ....  3 

r^evada 2 

New  Mexico  3 

North  Carolina 3 

North  Dakota 2.5 

Oklahoma 2 

South  Carolina 3 

South  Dakota... 3 

Tennessee —  3 

Utah 3 

Virginia "2 

Washington 4^ 

West  Virginia 3 

Wyoming .   2'2 

Mean 2.9 

Median 3.0 

Grand  total  (44 
States  (mean)-...  3.0      7,642.8 


$156.7 

96.2 

84.4 

227.2 

28.4 

669.5 

114.0 

113.4 

126.9 

139.4 

657.7 

121.0 

243.8 

23.4 

67.0 

188.2 

23.6 

74.1 

106.1 

26.9 

177.7 

53.8 

"'"296.6' 

•  54.5 
18.6 


$3,490,000 
1,613.500 
1.957.500 
4.  408.  500 
693.000 
10,  584,  000 
2,753,500 
2.242,000 
3,181.000 
3,568.500 
8.297,000 
2.324.500 
4,503,000 
447,  000 
1,025.500 
4,957,000 
651,000 
2,470,500 
2,  564,  500 
692,  500 
3,864,500 
999,000 
4,481,500 
2, 985,  000 
1,803,000 
334,  500 


$41.9 
It.  5 
17.6 
39.7 

6.2 
112.2 
16.5 
20.2 
28.6 
21.4 
99  6 
24.4 
40.5 

2.7 

9.2 
44.5 

4.4 
14.8 
23.1 

6.2 
34.8 

9.0 
26.9 
37.6 

16.2 

2.5 


$21.0 

7.3 

8.8 
19.9 

3.1 
56.1 

8.3 
10.1 
14.3 
10.7 
49.8 
12.2 
20.3 

1.4 

4. 
22. 

2. 
7. 

11. 
3. 

17, 
4 

13 


18.8 
8.1 
1.3 


12.6 

7  6 
10.4 

8.8 

10.9 

8.4 

7.3 

8  9 
11.3 

7.7 

7.6 

10.1 

8  3 

6.0 

6.9 

11.8 

9.3 

10.0 

10,9 

11.5 

9.8 

8.4 

(") 

6.3 

14.9 

7.0 


3,899.1        76,991.500 


715.3 


357.7 


IS  8. 8 


190,359,000      1.713.8         856.9 


i'9.7 


Income 


1  -..erage  of  estimated  population  for  July  1.  1%5,  and  July  1,  1%6  (excluding  Armed  Forces 

""'Bas^  on  an  estimated  cost  of  $3  per  capiu  per  year  for  each  1  percent  ot  tax. 
!  Includes  the  District  ot  Columbia  which  taxes  food  at  1  percent  of  (H  ol  the  general  sales 

"1  ^'timing  that  Hawaii's  diminishing  type  consumer  tax  credit  meets  the  antiregressltivity 

obiKtiveof  the  proposed  Federal  sales  tax  granL  ..  ■     i  j      ,   w,.w,n.^n   .nri  w.<t 

II-  udes    business  and  occupation  gross  receipts  taxes    in  Indiana,  Washington,  and  West 

(  p..Mial  year  collections.  Tax  effective  Apr.  1.  1966. 

.^  flat  rate  State  income  tax  can  be 
made  progressive  with  a  suflQclent  per- 
sonal exemption.  The  size  and  nature  of 
that  personal  exemption  has  an  ex- 
tremely important  bearing  on  the  pro- 
ductivity and  incidence  of  an  individual 
income  tax.  Since  the  personal  exemp- 
tions in  use  today  do  not  vary  with  size 
of  income,  they  contribute  to  the  pro- 
iziessiveness  of  the  tax.  A  flat-rate  in- 
come tax  with  personal  exemptions  Is 
■  progressive"  as  that  concept  Is  usually 
defined  because  with  such  a  tax  the 
vield-income  ratio  rises  as  income  rises. 
Table  7  Illustrates  this  principle.  The  5- 
percent  flat-rate  income  tax  shown  In 
tne  example  is  "diminishing-progres- 
sive"  because  the  tax  ratio — the  "effective 
:ate" — starts  at  zero  and  approaches — 
but  never  quite  reaches — 5  percent  as 
income  rises. 


•  New  sales  tax  effective  after  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1966,  not  available. 

s  New  sales  tax  effective  Aug.  1,  1967. 

»  New  sales  tax  effective  June  1,  1967. 

"  New  sales  tax  effective  July  1,  1966. 

>i  Partial  year  collections.  Tax  effective  Aug.  1, 1955.  ^ ,.   „  , 

12  Based  on  estimated  full  year  collections.  Fiscal  year  1966  collections  increased  by  9.1  percent. 

u  Average  for  the  13  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  with  full  year  collections. 

|<  New  sales  tax  effective  SepL  1,  1%5. 

"  Average  for  the  25  States  with  full  year  collections. 

»  Average  for  the  38  Stales  and  the  District  of  Columbia  with  full  year  collections. 

TABLE  7 -EFFECT  OF  A  5  PERCENT  FLAT-RATE  INCOME  TAX  WITH  A  $1,000  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  ON  THE  TAX 
OWED  BY  A  SINGLE  TAXPAYER  AT  SELECTED  INCOME  LEVELS 


Personal 
exemption 


Taxable 
income 


Tax  rate 
(percent) 


Tax  owed 


$900 

$2,000... 
$3,000... 
$5.000... 
$10,000.. 
$20,000. . 
$100,000. 


$1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


'  -$100 
1,000 
2,000 
4,000 
9,000 
19,000 
99,000 


0 
$50 
100 
200 
450 
950 
4,950 


Tax  income 
ratio 


0.0000 
.0250 
.0333 
.0400 
.0450 
.0475 
.0495 


' Or  zero. 


H.R.  15303  would  provide  a  direct  Fed- 
eral per  capita  grant  to  the  State  or  local 
government  for  a  personal  exemption  of 
at  least  $600  applied  to  the  income  tax. 
Just  as  the  sales  tax  grant  would  reim- 


burse a  State  one-half  the  cost  of  a  food 
exemption,  a  S3  per  capita  income  tax 
grant — for  each  1  percent  tax — would 
reimburse  a  jurisdiction  one-half  the 
cost  of  a  $600  personal  exemption. 


TABLE  8.-HYP0THETICAL  FEDERAL  PER  CAPITA  GRANT  ADJUSTED  FOR  1965  STATE  PERSONAL  I  NCOME  TAX  EFFORT 


Slat* 


Estimated 

population. 

Dec.  31.  196'ii 

(thousands) 

(excluding 

Armed  Forces 

overseas) 


Basic  grant 

Total 

(thousands) 

Per    (before  ad- 

capita       justment) 


Total  grant  (adjusted) 

State  As  percent 

personal  of  1956  State 

income  personal 

tax  Amount       income  tax 

effort!  (thousands)        collection 


State 


Estimated 

population, 

Dec.  31.  1955' 

(Itiousands) 

(excluding 

Armed  Forces 

overseas) 


Basic  grant 


Total  grant  (adjusted) 


Per 
capita 


Total 
(thousands) 
(before  ad- 
justment) 


State 

personal 

income 

tax  Amount 

eflort^  (thousands) 


As  percent 

ol  1965  State 

personal 

income  tax 

collection 


'^St'ates...   -  194.837  $3  $584.513  3.0        $1,082.2 

Alabama r490  3  1M70  U  \^ 

Alaska.... 262  3  788  4.8  3.8 

Arizona 1  613  3  4,841  1.4  6.8 

Sikansas 1  9S7  3  5,873  2.2  12.9 

Caiitornia 1^763  3  56.289  1.6  90.1 

Colorado 1  973  3  5  919  «3.5  20.7 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


25.4 


37.3 
19.8 
31.3 
47.1 
19.8 
25.1 


Connecticut 2.854 

Delaware 508 

District  ol 

Columbia 804 

Florida ..-.  5,873 

Georgia 4,408 

Hawaii 7H 

Idaho - 693 

Illinois 10,684 


$3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


$8. 562 
1,526 

2.414 
17,619 
13,226 
2,144 
2,079 
32,062 


0 
5.5 


0 

$8. 4       16. 8 

7.2       18.1 

0  

25.1       31.3 

12.0       23.0 

9.1       31.2 

0 
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TABLE  8  -HYPOTHETICAL  FEDERAL  PER  CAPITA  GRANT  AOiUSTED  FOR  I96S  STATE  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  EFFORT-  Conl.nued 


Stair 


Estimatad 

population. 

Dec  31   196S' 

(thousand!) 

(sjKludfng 

Armed  Forces 

overseas) 


Bmk  grMt 

Total 

(thousands) 

Per    (before  ad- 

capifa       juslmeni) 


Total  grant  (adiustad) 


Stat* 

personal 

income 

tai 


As  perctrtt 
of  1 966  Slate 
personal 
Amount       income  la> 


eflort  '  (thousands)         collection 


State 


Estimated 

population. 

Dec  31   1965' 

(thousands) 

(eiciuding 

Armed  Forces 

overseas) 


Basic  grant 

Total 
(thousands) 

Per    (before  ad- 
capita       lustment) 


Stale 

personal 

incoma 

la  I 
effort  • 


Total  grant  (ad)usted) 


Amount 
(thousands) 


As  percent 
of  1966  State 

personal 

income  tai 

colleclion 


Indiana 

Iowa 
Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Wame 

Var»l.)nd     .... 
Massachusetts.. 

Michigan         

Minnesota 

Mississippi   . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraskj 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Me»ico 

New  York    . 


4,902 
2. 753 
2.242 
3.181 
3,568 

988 
3.567 
5.366 
8.297 
3,565 
Z.iZi 
4.503 

704 
1.466 

447 

675 

6.836 

1.025 

18.166 


(3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


tl4.  706 

8.261 

6.726 

9.543 

10.706 

2.964 

10.701 

16.098 

24.891 

10,697 

6,974 

13.509 

2.112 

4.400 

1  341 

2.025 

20.510 

3,077 

54.500 


•2.7 
2  7 
3.0 
26 
10 


0 

2. 

»3 

•2. 


5.4 
.8 
1.5 
2  9 
'  (3.  0) 
0 
0 
0 

1.4 
4.3 


{39.7 
22  3 
20  2 
24  8 
10  7 

0 

28.9 
51  5 
54  8 
57  8 

5.6 
20  3 

6.1 
13.2 

0      . 

0      . 

0      . 

43 
234.4 


22.2 
2i7 
27.7 
3S.S 
35.1 


18  1 
19.7 

26.^? 
57  7 
24  7 
28  9 
(') 


32  3 

18.4 


North  Carolina., 
North  Dahota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma     ..^ 
Oregon  ... 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  hiand... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 
Tennessee 
Teias 

Utah  .       

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 
West  Virginia.    . 
Wisconsin  . . 
Wyoming 


4.9S7 
651 

10.276 

2.470 

1.927 

11.552 

894 
2.564 

692 
3.864 
10.6S2 

999 

401 
4.481 
2,985 
1.803 
4.153 

334 


» 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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S14.871 
1.953 

30,  828 
7.412 
5.783 

34.656 
2.684 
7.694 
2,078 

11.594 

31.956 
2.997 
1.203 

13.445 
8.955 
5.409 

12,  459 
1.004 
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1.7 

0 

1.3 
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0 

0 

2.8 

0 

0 

0 
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3  3 

0 

14 
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•  Average  of  estimated  population  tor  July  1    1965  and  July  1   1966.  .  Based  on  an  estimate  ol  1290.000  000  Cgross"  income  tax  liability  before  deducting  property 

'  Effort  IS  Jehned  as  jtate  personal  income  ta«  collections  in  1966  as  a  percent  of  Federal  la«.      and  municipal  income  tat  credits)  related  to  1965  Federal  taxable  income 
able  income  m  1965  .X!0O.  Ne«  Slate  income  ta».  No  collections  fiscal  year  1966.  The  ta«  effort  figure  used  tor  Nebraska 

iS  ine  U.S.  average 


'  Effort  based  on  actual  Stale  collections  aiusted  upwatl  to  account  lor  State  sales  tai  credit. 


These  proposed  Federal  reimburse- 
ment i^ranUs  are  designed  to  help  those 
States  that  help  themselves,  or  to  be 
more  specific,  to  reward  those  States 
that  are  uillin.j  to  eo  the  extra  mile  in 
constnictin?  an  equitable  and  produc- 
tive revenue  .sy.-^tem.  For  e.xample.  in 
1966  the  State  of  Wi.sconiln  spent  ap- 
[jroximately  $5  million  granting  relief  to 
homeowners  found  to  be  carrying  ex- 
traordinaiT  property  tax  burdens  in  rela- 
tion to  their  mcome  That  State  also  ex- 
empted food  purchases  from  its  retail 
.sales  tax  and  made  relatively  intensive 
use  of  the  personal  income  tax.  Thus, 
uiider  this  .--eimbursement  plan.  Wi.scon- 
.sin  for  that  year  would  receive  52  5  mil- 
lion for  Its  property  tax  effort,  518  7  mil- 
lion as  sales  tax  reimbursement — table 
6.  and  S74  8  million — table  8 — tor  its  in- 
come tax  eiTort — or  a  reimbursement 
total  of  approximately  $95  million  to 
be  used  for  programs  to  benefit  low- 
Income  persons. 

By  contrast,  its  neighbor  Illinois  would 
receive  nothing,  because  in  1966.  Illi- 
nois made  no  effort  to  help  those  property 
owners  carrying  extraordinary-  burden 
It  did  not  exempt  food  from  its  3  5  per- 
cent State  sales  tax.  nor  did  it  impose 
a  personal  income  tax.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Illinois 
would  be  encouraged  by  these  plans  to 
exempt  food  and  impose  a  personal  in- 
come tax. 

To  put  the  matter  more  .sharply,  while 
tax  sharing  arrangements  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  pressure  on  States  to 
•  shape  up"  their  revenue  .systems,  these 
reimbursement  -:rants  would  hurry  State 
tax  reform  efforts  along 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  these 
reimbursement  grants  could  help  local 
government.-i  in  general  and  the  big 
cities  in  particular.  New  York  City,  for 
example,  exempts  food  from  its  3  percent 
sales  tax  and  imposes  an  individual  in- 
come tax  with  personal  exemptions.  New 
York  City,  therefore,  should  be  entitled 
to  a  sales  lax  reimbursement  estimated 
at  approximately  $35  million  and  a  per 
capita  income  tax  rrant  of  approxi- 
mately $40  million  Thi.s  type  of  direct 
Federal  grant  to  cities  could  be  made 
while  avoiding  the  traimia   involved   m 


demising  a  Federal  revenue  sharing  plan 

with  a  local  "pa,ss-throueh"  provi.sion. 
The  text  of  the  three  bills  follows: 
HR   15301 

.A   bill  lo  encourage  St.Htc  .md  lix-nl  gcjvern- 
nients  to  reform  their  tax  .systems  so  a.s  to 
decrease  ilie  property  tax  burden  of  low- 
income  taxpayers 
Be  i:  enacted  by  the  Sen<itf  and  House  o/ 

Representatives     of     the     Vnited     States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1    Short  Title 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'State  and 
Local  Property  Tax  Reform  .^ct  of  1970", 
Sec,  2    DEFiNrrio.ss 

For  purpoee.s  of  this  .Act 

111  State  — The  term  ■State"  means  a 
State  or   the   District   of   Columbia. 

I  21  The  term  'Jurisdiction'  means  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

i3)  Secretary -The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

(4  I  Qualifying  Personal  Income  Tax — The 
term  "qualifying  personal  income  tax"  means 
an  Income  tax  Imposed  on  individuals 
which— 

I  Anil  allows  as  a  deduction  In  determin- 
ing taxable  Income  personal  exemptions  for 
the  taxpayer,  his  spouse  uinless  she  flies  a 
separate  return  i .  and  his  dependents,  and 
provides  an  aggregate  deduction  In  the  case 
of  a  return  on  which  personal  exemptions 
ire  claimed  for  taxpayer.  sp>ouse,  and  two 
dependents  of  at  least  J2.400, 

1 11 1  provides  for  computation  of  tax  by 
means  of  tables  which  are  designed  to  im- 
pose amounts  of  tax  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  tax  which  would  be  Imposed  if 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions  were  al- 
lowed In  accordance  with  clause   il).  or 

(111)  allows  as  a  credit  against  tax,  per- 
sonal exemption  credits  for  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse  I  unless  she  files  a  separate  return), 
and  dependents,  and  provides  for  an  aggre- 
gate credit  In  the  case  of  a  return  on  which 
a  personal  exemption  Is  claimed  for  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  and  two  dependents.  In 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  tax  lmp<jsed  iln 
absence  of  the  credit)  on  the  first  *2,400  of 
taxable  Income,  and 

(Bi  does  not  limit  the  number  of  per- 
sonal exemptions  .lUowed  on  .iccount  of  de- 
pendents who  are  children  of  the  taxpayer 

Sec,    3.    REIMB'.RSEMtNT         TO         JmiSDICTIONS 
PROVIfllNG    PrOPFHTY    TaX    RELIEF    TO 

Low-Income  Taxpayers 
la)     Entitlement    to    Relmbur.sement  -    If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  Jurisdiction 
has    established    ,i    qualifying    property    tax 


relief  program  whk-h  meets  the  requirements 
i.-f  subsection  ibi  and  that  such  jun.sdiction 
will  expend  the  proceeds  of  .my  reimburst- 
rnent  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  'hLc  sec- 
tion for  the  purposes  sf>ec!fted  In  section  4. 
then  the  Secret.iry  shall  reimburse  sicli 
juri.sdlction  under  subsection  iCi  for  a  jjur- 
tlDn  of  Its  revenue  loss  in  each  fiscal  year 
arising  out  of  the  operation  of  such  progr.im. 

(b)  Qualifying  Property  Tax  Relief  Pro- 
gram.—For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  Definition — The  term  "qualifying 
property  tax  relief  program"  means — 

(A)  a  program  established  by  a  State  by 
law  which  provides  for  credit  against  in- 
come taxes  Imposed  by  a  Jurisdiction  in  such 
State,  or  a  cash  rebate,  or  both,  or 

(B)  a  program  established  by  a  Jurisdic- 
tion (Other  than  a  SUitei  which  provide.s  :  r 
credit  against  a  qualifying  personal  Inccn.e 
tax  Imposed  by  such  Jurisdiction. 

to  low-income  households  in  such  State  or 
Jurisdiction,  the  direct  or  indirect  property 
tax  burden  of  which  l.s  considered  by  .'■uch 
State  or  Jurisdiction  to  be  extraordinary 
in  relation  to  the  income  of  such  household. 
Under  such  a  program,  no  household's  direct 
and  indirect  property  tax  burdeu  may  be 
considered  extraordinary  in  relation  to  its  la- 
come  unless  Its  income  does  not  exceed  $1  - 
000,  or  unle.ss  such  tax  burden  exceeds  5  per- 
cent of  Us  income  Such  a  program  may  pro- 
vide that  only  households  a  principal  mem- 
ber of  which  has  attained  the  age  of  65  are 
eligible  tor  benefits  under  the  State's  pro- 
gram. 

i2i  Income  limitations. — The  program 
must  establish  Income  limitations  for  house- 
holds considered  to  be  low-income  house- 
holds, but  in  establishing  such  limitation  1- 
may  not  Include  any  household  which  ranks 
above  the  lowest  quartUe  In  income  In  the 
Jurisdiction. 

(3»  Direct  and  indirect  property  tax  bur- 
den — The  term  "direct  .iiid  indirect  property 
tax  burden  "  means  (A»  real  property  t.ixes 
Imposed  on  the  prlnclp.il  re.sldence  of  a 
household.  If  such  residence  Is  owned  (and 
such  taxes  are  paid)  by  a  member  of  the 
household;  or  (B)  If  such  residence  Is  not 
owned  by  a  member  of  .such  household.  25 
percent  of  any  rental  paid  with  respect  to 
such   residence. 

1 4)  Household;  household  Income — The 
membership  of  a  household,  and  the  Income 
of  a  household  shall  be  determined  under  the 
law  of  the  Jurisdiction  vhlch  receives  reim- 
bursement but  the  Inome  of  a  househoUl 
must  Include  wage  and  salary  disbursements, 
other  labor  Income,  proprietors'  and  rental 
Income,  Interest  and  dividends,  and  transfer 
payments. 
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ici  Amount  of  Reimbursement.— The  Sec- 
retarv  shall  pav  for  each  fiscal  year  to  each 
lurlsdiction  which  has  a  qualifying  property 
tax  relief  program  an   amount  equal  to  the 

lessor  of — ■ 

,1)  50  percent  of  the  revenue  foregone  by 
such  jurisdiction  during  such  fiscal  year  by 
"rciuson  of  the  operation  of  such  program,  or 

,M  2  percent  il  percent  in  the  case  of  a 
Drogram  limited  to  households  the  principal 
inei'nber  of  which  has  attained  the  age  of 
C5,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  real  prop- 
erty taxes  collected  bv  such  Jurisdiction  and 
the  political  subdivisions  (if  any)  of  such 
-;irisdicuon  during  such  fiscal  year. 
In  determining  revenue  loss  for  purposes  of 
oar  igraph  (II.  anv  revenue  loss  attrlbuteble 
ui  a  credit  or  a  rebate  (or  both)  to  any 
household  in  a  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  $500 
shall  be  disregarded. 
Sec  4  VsE  or  Proceeds, 

(a)  Programs  Benefiting  Low-Income  Resi- 
dents —  The  Secretary  may  pay  a  Jurisdiction 
the  amount  to  which  it  is  entitled  under 
section  3  for  a  fiscal  year  only  if  he  receives 
i.ssurances  from  such  jurisdiction  that  such 
V'nount  will  be  used  for  programs  which  the 
secretary  determines  (In  accordance  with 
rcu'Ulations  pre.scnbed  by  him  after  consul- 
t  Vlion  with  the  Secretaries  of  Health.  Edu- 
,i-ioii  and  Welfare  and  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  and  with  the  Director  of 
i>ie  Office  ol  Economic  Opportunity)  bene- 
fit  the   low-incoine   residents  of   such   Juris- 

,l3)  Pass-Through  Requirement.— If  a 
jurisdiction  collects  a  tax  with  respect  to 
which  reimbursement  is  made  under  this 
Act  and  if  a  portion  of  such  tax  Is  required 
to  be  transferred  by  the  Jurisdiction  to  an- 
other turlsdiction,  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  require  that  such  portion  of  such 
rembursement  as  he  determines  to  be  equi- 
table to  be  transferred  to  such  other  Juris- 
dic-tion. 

Sec  5.  Administration.  I 
(a)  Application,  Etc — 
(DA  Jurisdiction  which  desires  to  receive 
payment  under  this  Act  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
make  an  application  therefor  at  such  time, 
111  such  manner,  and  containing  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation.  Payment  may  be  made  to  a  Juris- 
diction only  If  Its  application  for  payment  is 
approved  bv  the  Secretary,  The  Secretary  may 
not  flnallv  disapprove  any  application  sub- 
mu'ed  under  this  Act.  or  any  modification 
•hereof,  without  first  affording  the  Jurisdic- 
tion submitting  the  application  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

i2i  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
alMe  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
a  Jurisdiction  which  is  receiving  reimburse- 
ment under  section  3.  finds  that — 

lAi  such  Jurisdiction  no  longer  has  a 
qualif>-ing  property  tax  relief  program,  or 

(B)"the  proceeds  of  such  reimbursement 
are  not  used  In  the  manner  provided  by  sec- 
tion 4, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  Jurisdiction 
ihat  it  will  not  be  eligible- to  participate  In 
the  program  under  this  Act  tHHIVhe  is  satis- 
fied that  the  Jurisdiction  has  ie>  qualifying 
property  tax  relief  program  or  will  use  the 
proceeds  of  the  reimbursement  under  sec- 
tion 3  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  4, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Judical  Review  — 
(1)  If  any  Jurisdiction  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  its  application  submitted  un- 
der subsection  la)  ( 1 1  or  with  his  final  action 
under  subsection  (ai(2).  such  Jurisdiction 
may.  within  sixty  days  after  noOce  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  bv  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Secretary   The  Secretary  thereupon  shall 


file  In  the  court  the  record  ol  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  acUon,  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28.  'United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  talce  further  evidence,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  II  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dsncc 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Payment. — Payment  of  an  amount  to 
which  a  Jurisdiction  is  entitled  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  made  at  such  time  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

(d)  Fiscal  Year.— For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for.  and  the  amount  of. 
assistance  provided  a  Jurisdiction  under  this 
Act.  any  reference  in  this  Act  to  "fiscal  year" 
shaJl  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
annual  accounting  period  of  such  Jurisdic- 
tion. 


Sec.  6.  Effecti've  Date. 

Payment  may  be  made  under  this  Act  ■with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  alter  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


H.R.  15302 

A  bill  to  encourage  State  and  :o:al  govern- 
ments to  reform  their  tax  systems  so  as  to 
decrease  the  sales   tax   burden  of  low-in- 
come taxpayers 
Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 

of   Representatives   of   the    United    States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  Trn-E.     '~^.,^-- 

Thls  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  and 

Local  Sales  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  Definitions 

For  purposes  of  this  Act : 

( 1 )  State. — The  term  "State"  means  a 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  term  "Jurisdiction"  means  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 

(3)  Secretary,— The  term  'Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

(4)  Qualifying  Personal  Income  Tax— The 
term  "qualifying  personal  income  tax"  means 
an  income  tax  imposed  on  individuals 
which — 

(Ai  (i)  allows  as  a  deduction  In  determin- 
ing taxable  income  personal  exemptions  for 
the  taxpaj-er.  his  spouse  (unless  she  files  a 
separate  return),  and  his  dependents,  and 
provides  an  aggregate  deduction  In  the  case 
of  a  return  on  which  personal  exemptions 
are  claimed  for  taxpayer,  spouse,  and  two 
dependents  of  at  least  $2,400, 

(il)  provides  for  computation  of  tax  by 
means  of  tables  which  are  designed  to  im- 
pose amounts  of  tax  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  tax  which  would  be  imposed  if 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions  were  al- 
lowed In  accordance  with  clause  (1),  or 

(ill)  allows  as  a  credit  against  tax,  per- 
sonal exemption  credits  for  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse  (unless  she  files  a  separate  return). 
and  dependents,  and  provides  for  an  aggre- 
gate credit  In  the  case  of  a  return  on  which 
a  personal  exemption  is  claimed  for  the  tax- 
payer his  sDOUse.  and  two  dependents,  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  tax  imposed  (in 
absence  of  the  credit)  on  the  first  $2,400  of 
taxable  Income,  and 

(B)  does  not  limit  the  number  of  personal 
exemptions  aUowed  on  account  of  depend- 
ents who  are  children  of  the  taxpayer. 


Sec,  3.  RElMBtJRSEMENT  TO  JURISDICTIONS  PRO- 
VIDING Certain  Sales  Tax  Relief. 
(a)  Entitlement  to  Reimbursement. — If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  Jurisdiction 
collects  a  retail  sales  tax,  that  such  Jurisdic- 
tion affords  sales  tax  relief  for  a  fiscal  year 
In  accordance  with  subsection  ( b  i .  and  that 
such  Jurisdiction  will  expend  the  proceeds 
of  any  reimbursement  to  which  it  is  entitled 
under  this  section  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  section  4.  then  the  Secretary  slaali  reim- 
burse such  jurisdiction  under  subsection  (c) 
for  a  portion  of  its  revenue  loss  In  such  fis- 
cal year  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  such 
program. 

(b)   Sales  Tax  Relief  Requirements. — 
( 1 )   In  general. — In  order  for  a  Jurisdiction 
to  receive  reimbursement  for  a  fiscal  year  un- 
der this  section,  such  Jurisdiction  must — 

(A)  collect  no  sales  tax  on  food  or  collect 
a  sales  tax  on  food  at  a  rate  lower  than  the 
rate  on  other  items,  or 

(B)  collect  a  qualif\-lng  personal  Income 
tax  (as  defined  in  section  2(5 1  i  under  which 
there  Is  allowable  (i)  a  credit  (in  addition 
to  any  allowable  credit  which  satisfies  the 
personal  exemption  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 2(5)  (Bl).  (11)  a  cash  rebate,  or  (ill) 
both  such  a  credit  and  rebate,  to  each  low 
Income  individual  in  such  Jurisdiction  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  product  of  $300 
times  the  Jurisdiction's  food  sales  tax  rate 
times  the  number  of  personal  exemptions 
allow^ed  the  taxpayer  for  himself,  hi.-;  spouse, 
and  his  dependents,  or 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  Jurisdiction  which 
does  not  collect  a  qualifying  personal  mcome 
tax.  allow  a  cash  rebate  to  each  low  licome 
Individual  in  such  Jurisdiction,  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  the  product  of  $300  times  the 
Jurisdiction's  f(xxl  sales  tax  rate  times  the 
number  of  persons  in  such  Individual's  fam- 
ily (including  such  individual,  his  spouse, 
and  his  dependents)  who  do  not  claim  re- 
bates on  their  account. 

(2)  Low-income  taxpayer, — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  Jurisdiction  must  establish 
income  limitations  for  individuals  consid- 
ered to  be  low-income  individuals.  In  estab- 
lishing such  limitation  the  Jurisdiction  may 
not  include  any  individual  whose  income 
ranks  above  the  lowest  quartile  in  incoir  ° 
in  the  jurisdiction, 

(3)  Amount  of  income. — The  income  of  an 
individual  shall  be  determined  under  the 
law  of  the  Jurisdiction  which  receives  reim- 
bursement. The  income  of  an  individual 
must  include  wage  and  salary  disbursements, 
other  lalKir  income,  proprietors'  and  rental 
income,  interest  and  dividends,  and  transfer 
payments. 

(c)  Amount  of  Reimbursement. — The  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  each  fiscal  year  to  each 
jurisdiction — 

( 1 1  which  is  entitled  to  reimbursement  by 
reason  of  subsection  (b)(2)(A)  for  such 
fiscal  year  an  amovmt  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  population  of  such  taxing  Jurisdic- 
tion times  $150  times  the  adjusted  sales  tax 
rate  for  such  Jurisdiction. 

(2|  which  Is  entitled  to  reimbursement  by 
reason  of  subsection  (b|  (2)  (B)  for  such  fis- 
cal year  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
revenue  foregone  by  such  Jurisdiction  by  rea- 
son of  the  operation  of  the  provision  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection. 

(31  which  is  entitled  to  reimbursement  by 
reason  of  both  such  subsections  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  paragraph  (2).  and 
(4)  which  is  entitled  to  reimbursement 
under  subsection  (b)(2)(C)  an  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  providing 
cash  rebates. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) ,  the  adjusted 
sales  tax  rate  for  a  Jurisdiction  Is  the  gen- 
eral sales  tax  rate  for  such  Jurisdiction  less 
the  food  sales  tax  rate  (If  any)  for  such 
Jurisdiction. 
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Sec  4   Use  or  Pkoceeds 

'a'  Programa  Benefiting  Low-Income  R*«- 
identa  — The  Secretary  may  pay  a  Jurisdiction 
the  amount  to  which  It  Is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 3  for  a  flsca]  year  only  If  he  receives  as- 
surances from  such  Jurisdiction  that  such 
amount  will  be  used  for  pro«rrams  which  the 
Secretary  determines  i  In  accordance  with 
rejtulatlons  prescribed  by  him  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretaries  of  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  and  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity}  benefit 
the  '.ow-income  residents  of  such  Jurisdic- 
tion 

(bl  P»«8- Through  Requirement — If  a  tax- 
ing Jurisdiction  collects  a  tax  with  respect 
to  which  reimbursement  is  made  under  this 
Act,  and  If  a  portion  of  such  tax  Is  required 
to  be  transferred  by  the  taxlni?  Jurisdiction 
to  another  taxing  Jurisdiction  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  require  that  such  portion 
of  svich  reimbursement  a«  he  determines  to 
be  equitable  to  be  transferred  'o  such  other 
Jurisdiction 
Src  5  Administration 
(a)  Application.  Etc    - 

(li  A  jurisdiction  which  desires  to  receive 
pavment  under  this  Act  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  Tnake-  sn  application  therefor  at  such 
time  In  such  manner  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  Payment  may  be  made  to  a 
Jurisdiction  onlv  If  :ts  application  for  pay- 
ment IS  approved  by  the  Secretary  The  Sec- 
re'ary  mav  not  finally  disapprove  any  ap- 
plication submitted  under  this  Act.  or  any 
modification  thereof  without  first  afTordlng 
'he  Jurisdiction  submitting  the  application 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  a  Jurisdiction  which  is  receiving  re- 
imbursement under  section  3  finds  that 

•  A)  such  Jurisdiction  no  longer  has  a  sales 
*ax  relief  program  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  3i  b  I .  or 

iBi  the  proceeds  of  such  reimbursement 
are  not  used  In  the  manner  provided  by  sec- 
tion 4. 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  Jurisdiction 
that  it  will  not  be  eligible  to  participate 
m  the  program  under  this  Act  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  the  Jurisdiction  has  a  sales 
tax  relief  program  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  3ibi  or  will  use  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Its  reimbursement  under  section  3 
in  the  manner  provided  :n  section  4  as 
the  :ase  may  be  i 

(b)  Judicial  Review    - 

(1)  If  any  jurisdiction  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  its  application  submitted 
under  subsection  ^aid)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  subsection  ia((2l.  such  Juris- 
diction may.  within  sixty  days  after  notice  o! 
such  action,  file  with  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  juris- 
diction is  hjtated  a  petition  for  review  of 
that  action  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  .f  the 
court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  'here- 
upon shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedlngji  on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code 

(2l  The  findings  of  tact  by  the  Secretary. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  'he  case  'o  the  Secre- 
tary to  'alee  further  evidence,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  thereupon  make  new  or  mixllfled 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  bv  svibatantiai  evi- 
dence. 


State  and 
1970  •• 


means    a 


i3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
afflrm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It 
aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  t>e  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion  1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Ctxle 

(C)  Payment — Payment  of  an  amouht  to 
which  a  Jurisdiction  is  entitled  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  t)e  made  at  ^uch  time  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation 

d »  Fiscal  Year  For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for.  and  the  amount  of. 
assistance  provided  a  Jurl.sdlctlon  under  this 
Act  any  reference  In  this  Act  to  "fiscal  year" 
shall  be  considered  to  t)«  a  reference  U3  the 
annual  accounting  period  of  such  Jurisdic- 
tion 

Sec    6    EmcTivE  D*t«. 

Payment  may  be  made  under  'his  Act  with 
resf)ect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  .^ct 

HR    15303 

A  bill  to  encourage  State  and  kxral  govern- 
ments to  adopt  more  equitable  personal  In- 
come taxes 
Bf  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repreaentatiies    of    the     t'rtitcd     States    of 

America  :n  Congress  assembled. 

Section    I    Short  Title 

This   .\ct   mav   be  cited   a-s  the 
Local  Income  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

Sec    2    DEriNmoss 

For  purposes  ■>f   this  Act 
il)     State    -The    term      State 
State  or  the  D. strict  of  Columbia 

(2i  The  term  Jurisdiction  '  means  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 

i3»  Secretary  -  The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of   the  Treasury 

4)  Qualifying  Personal  Income  Tax — The 
term  "qualifying  personal  Income  tax"  means 
an  Income  tax  imposed  on  individuals 
which — 

(.\i  It)  allows  as  a  deduction  in  determin- 
ing taxable  income  personal  exemptions  for 
the  taxpayer,  his  spouse  i  unless  she  Mies  a 
separate  return  i.  and  his  dependents,  and 
provides  an  aggregate  deductl.in  m  the  case 
of  a  return  on  which  personal  exemptions 
are  claimed  for  taxpayer,  spouse,  and  two 
dependents  of  at  least  t2.4U0. 

11)  provides  for  i-oniputatlon  of  tax  by 
means  of  tables  whu-h  are  designed  to  Impose 
amounts  of  tax  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
tax  which  would  be  Imposed  If  deductions 
for  personal  exemptions  were  allowed  In  ac- 
cordance with  clause  ill.  or 

^  111  I  ailows  as  a  credit  .i<?alnst  tax.  per- 
sonal exemption  credits  for  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse  unless  she  tiles  a  separate  return) 
and  dependents,  and  provides  for  an  aggre- 
tcate  credit  In  the  case  of  a  return  on  which 
a  personal  exemption  Is  claimed  for  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  and  two  dependents.  In  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  tax  lmp«:jsed  i  In 
absence  of  the  credit)  on  the  first  *2.4iX)  i  f 
taxable  income,  and 

I  B)    dofs  not  lunlt  the  number  of  personal 
exemptions   allowed   on   account   ,.f   depend- 
ents who  are  children  of  the  taxpayer 
Sec    3    PERSo.VAt.  I.ncome  Tax  Extort  Grants 
r<i  Taxing  JtatsDicTioNs 
I  a)    Entitlement      to      and      Amount      of 
Grant  -  Subject  to  section  4.  If  a  Jurisdiction 
coUect-s    a    rjuallfylng    personal    Income    tax 
as  defined  In  .section  2(4n   for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  .Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  Jurisdiction 
an  amount  for  such  year  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct  of    the   fxjpulatlon   of   such   Jurisdiction 
times   $3  00    times   the   personal    Income   tax 
effort  index. 

)bi  Personal  Income  Tax  EfTort  Index  - 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  personal  In- 
come tax  effort  Index  of  a  taxing  Jurisdiction 


Is  a  number  equal  to  100  times  the  aggreizate 
amount  collected  by  such  taxing  Jurlsdlc;,  n 
under  Its  personal  income  tax.  divided  by  hp 
aggregate  adjusted  gross  Income  (as  deiuied 
In  section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  CiHie 
of  1954)  of  the  Individuals  residing  in  euch 
taxing  Jurisdiction. 

Sec  4    Use  or  Proceeds 

I  a)  Programs  Benefiting  Low-Income  Resi- 
dents— The  Secretary  may  pay  a  Jurl^dic- 
Uon  the  amount  to  which  It  Is  entitled  ui:  :.-r 
section  3  for  a  fiscal  year  only  Lf  i.e  ],;'. 
celves  assurances  from  such  Jurisdiction  rh.^t 
such  amount  will  be  used  for  programs 
which  the  Secretary  determines  (In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  hlni  a;-,r 
consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  of  Housini;  ;,nd 
Urban  Development  and  with  the  Dire,  tor 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity) 
benefit  the  low-Income  residents  of 
Jurisdiction. 

lb)  Pass-Through  Requirement.— If  a 
Jurisdiction  collects  a  tax  with  respect  t.^ 
which  a  grant  Is  made  under  this  Act.  ami  if 
a  portion  of  such  tax  Is  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Jurisdiction  to  another  jiris- 
dlctlon.  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire that  such  portion  of  such  grant  as  lie 
determines  to  be  equitable  to  be  transferred 
to  such  other  Jurisdiction. 


such 


Sec.  5.  Administration. 
(ai  Application,  Etc. — 
(DA  Jurisdiction  which  desires  to  receive 
payment  under  this  Act  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
make  an  application  therefor  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  Payment  may  be  made  to  a  j '.r:'- 
dlctlon  only  if  it^  application  for  pavment 
Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  The  Secretary 
may  not  finally  disapprove  any  application 
submitted  under  this  Act.  or  any  modihc.i- 
tlon  thereof,  without  first  affording  the  juris- 
diction submitting  the  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearinc 

i2)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reas. n- 
able  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
a  Jurisdiction  which  Is  receiving  a  itriirit 
under  section  3.  finds  that — 

iA»  such  Jurisdiction  no  longer  has  a 
qualifying  personal  Income  tax  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  2i4i.  or 

(B)  the  proceeds  of  such  grant  are  not 
ttsed  In  the  manner  provided  by  section  4 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  Jurisdiction 
that  it  will  not  be  eligible  to  participate  .n 
the  program  \inder  this  .^ct  until  he  Is  .sat:.'=- 
fied  that  the  Jurisdiction  has  a  qualifying 
personal  Income  tax  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  2(4)  or  will  use  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Its  grant  under  section  3  In  the  man- 
ner provided  in  section  4  (as  the  case  m.iy 
be) . 

ibl  Judicial  Review  — 

I  n  If  .iny  Jurisdiction  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  Its  application  submitted  un- 
der subsection  laid)  or  with  his  final  acti'n 
under  subsection  ia)i2).  such  Jurisdiction 
may.  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  .=  uch 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  (f 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  Jurlsdlr- 
tliui  Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that 
action  .\  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Secretary  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  JI12  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 
I  2)  The  findings  of  facts  by  the  Secretary. 
If  suppoi'ed  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  'ake  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
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or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  subatanUal 
evidence. 

,3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
aftrm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It 
aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of 
.[.e  couTt  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

,0)  Payments. — Payment  of  an  amount  to 
which  a  Jurisdiction  Is  entitled  for  a  fiscal 
vear  shall  be  made  at  such  time  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

id)  Fiscal  Year. — For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for,  and  the  amount  of, 
assistance  provided  a  Jurisdiction  under  this 
Act  any  reference  in  this  Act  to  "fiscal  year" 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
.annual  accounting  period  of  such  Juris- 
diction. 
SEC  6  ErTEcrrvE  Date. 

Payment  may  be  made  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1968  per  capita  income  was  $4,278  for 
each  U.S.  citizen,  the  highest  figure  for 
any  major  countrj'  in  the  world.  The  next 
lii!:he.«t  was  Sweden's  $3,130. 


SUBVERSIVE  INFILTRATION  OF 
ARMED  FORCES 

Ti.e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  iMr.  Rarick)  is 
lecou'nized  for  10  minutes. 

Mi  rarick.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  previous 
lemaiks  I  have  alluded  to  the  obvious 
infiltration  of  our  Armed  Forces  by  sub- 
versives, and  have  suggested  that  either 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  or 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  con- 
duct appropriate  inquiries  into  this  vital 
question. 

Di  Fred  Schwarz.  of  the  Christian 
Anti-Comnimiist  Crusade,  has  performed 
another  of  his  great  services  to  freedom 
by  making  available  to  the  American 
people  the  text  of  remarks  by  Andy 
Stapp.  of  the  subversive  "American 
Servicemen's  Union"  before  a  Black 
Panther  conference  in  Oakland,  Calif. 
Dr  Schwarz  has  also  correctly  related 
thi.s  tiarticular  type  of  subversion  to  that 
V.  hicii  occurred  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
bjth  Crermany  and  Russia  in  the  last 
da.v.s  of  World  War  I.  as  an  essential 
Iiart  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  both 
nations. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  mounting  of  a  well  financed  cam- 
pai','n  to  dl.scredit  those  who  are  loyal  to 
our  country  and  faithful  to  their  oath 
m  the  military  service.  Such  is  the  ex- 
plantation  of  both  the  Mylai  propaganda 
and  the  previous  attack  on  the  Green 
Beret  officers. 

I  al.so  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
lf>ai,'ues  the  Communist  history  of  David 
Rem.  the  local  attorney  representing 
Rocer  Priest  in  the  naval  court-martial 
case,  and  to  the  obvious  security  prob- 
lem which  this  involves. 

OXV 2503— Part  29 


I  include  Dr.  Schwarz'  December  1  bul- 
letin as  part  of  my  remarks : 

COMMTTNIST     iNiaLTRATION     Or    THE     MlLrrART 

Infiltration  and  subversion  of  the  military 
forces  are  regarded  by  the  communists  as 
essential  for  a  successful  revolution.  It  was 
the  Bolshevik  infiltration  of  the  Russian  army 
which  enabled  Lenin  and  his  cohorts  to  seize 
power  In  Russia. 

Ominous  progress  has  been  made  recently 
by  the  communists  In  their  efforts  to  In- 
filtrate the  United  States  armed  forces.  They 
are  operating  through  an  organization  called 
the  "'American  Servloemens  Union"  whose 
chairman  Is  Andy  Stapp.  Stapp  made  a  speech 
at  the  Conference  for  a  United  Front  Against 
Fascism  called  and  conducted  by  the  Black 
Panthers  In  Oakland,  California,  July  18-20, 
1969. 

During  this  speech  Stapp  1 )  associated  the 
American  Servlcemens  Union  with  the  North 
Korean  Communists  and  all  communist 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  This  Is  the 
practical  appUcatlon  of  the  communist  doc- 
trine of  Proletarian  Internationalism:  2) 
claimed  that  the  present  American  Govern- 
ment Is  fascist;  3)  boasted  that  the  American 
Servlcemens  Union  has  chapters  on  60  large 
military  Installations  In  the  United  States 
and  40  overseas;  4)  exulted  over  numerous 
rebeUlons  that  have  taken  place  at  American 
bases  on  Long  Blnh,  DaNang,  Ft.  Bragg,  and 
Ft.  Dlx;  5)  stated  the  tactics  of  the  ASU 
were  modeled  on  the  tactics  of  the  Bolsheviks 
within  Russia;  6)  emphasized  the  major  ob- 
jective was  to  foment  strife  between  the  offi- 
cers and  the  GI's;  7)  bragged  that  they  were 
going  to  unite  with  the  Black  Panthers  for  a 
violent  revolution. 

The  text  of  his  speech  is  as  follows : 
"I  am  going  to  run  down  tonight  about  the 
GI  revolt  and  rebellion  that  has  been  going 
on  in  the  U.S.  army  in  the  last  year  and  the 
organizing  drives  that  we  are  undertaking. 
But  before  I  do  that,  I've  got  something  real 
Important  here. 

"The  Korean  people  have  asked  the  Ameri- 
can Servlcemens  Union  to  send  their  greet- 
ings to  the  revolutionary  young  people  in 
America,  and  they  sent  us  a  letter  which  I 
am  going  to  read.  I  can't  think  of  a  better 
place  to  read  It  than  here  where  we  are  fight- 
ing the  same  kind  of  fascism  that  the 
Koreans  have  been  faced  with  for  20  years 
In  the  U.S. -supported  puppet  government  of 
South  Korea.  Here's  the  letter: 

"  'Dear  Andy:  We  plan  to  print  an  article 
on  American  GI's  used  as  policemen  against 
hungry  South  Korean  workers.  Your  con- 
tributions win  be  of  great  service  to  deepen- 
ing the  friendly  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
Korea  and  America,  and  become  a  big  blow 
to  the  U.S.  Imperialist  agRressors.  Our  think- 
ing Is  that  the  ASU  and  Peoples  Korea  will 
combine  efiforts  In  chopping  the  head  off 
U.S.  Imperialism  and  tearing  Its  limbs  in 
concert  with  the  revolutionary  people  the 
world  over.  You  will  readily  agree  with  us 
In  this  respect,  I  believe.  Right  On!  The 
40,000,000  Korean  people  led  by  Marshall 
ELlm  11  Sung,  the  great  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tion, firmly  stand  behind  the  American  peo- 
ple in  mutilating  the  U.S.  ruling  circle, 
wholly  supporting  the  ASU.  You  will  find  en- 
closed copies  of  the  words  of  Marshall  Kim 

II  Sung. 
"  "The    Democratic    Peoples    Republic    of 

Korea  Is  the  banner  of  independence  sind 
freedom  of  our  people  and  also  a  powerful 
weapon  of  building  socialism  and  commu- 
nism, and  the  great  antl-lmperiallst  revolu- 
tionary cause  of  Asian,  African  and  Latin 
American  peoples  Is  invincible.  You  will  find 
it  Interesting,  I  am  sure,  If  you  will  kindly 
contribute  an  article  on  the  antl-lmperlalist, 
EUitl-U.S.  strategy  and  tactics  of  Marshal  Kim 
11  Sung,  dealt  with  In  the  aforementioned 
work  of  Peoples  Korea  for  worldwide  publica- 
tion. It  will  be  translated  into  Korean,  Japa- 


nese, Russian,  Chinese,  Spanish,  Arabian,  as 
well  as  English. 

"  'Your  contributions  will  greatly  encour- 
age the  Korean  people  in  their  struggle  to 
achieve  an  independent,  peaceful  unification 
of  the  Fatherland,  accomplishing  the  com- 
plete victory  of  socialism  and  communism, 
and  defending  world  peace,  and  will  contrib- 
ute toward  the  strengthening  of  the  anti- 
imperialist,  antl-U.S.  joint  action,  and  deep- 
ening the '  friendly  relations  between  the 
Korean  and  the  American  people.  You  may 
kindly  Inform  members  of  your  ASU  of  the 
Korean  people  and  their  leader,  Marshal 
Kim  11  Sung.  Thank  you  very  much  In  antici- 
pation. Our  nUlltant  greetings  to  members 
of  the  American  Servlcemens  Union  and  the 
American  people  through  the  ASU  chairman 
and  its  members. 

■■  'Sincerely     yours,     (signed)     Jen    Yong, 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Peoples  Korea." 

"Well,  the  Koreans  have  known  about 
fascism  for  a  long  time — first  the  Japanese 
Fascists,  then  the  U.S.  imperialists  who 
brought  fascism  to  their  country  in  1945 
and  murdered  millions  of  them  in  the  Korean 
war,  and  now  in  the  United  States  itself 
and  around  the  world  the  troops  of  the  U.S. 
imperialist  army  are  also  learning  how  to 
fight  against  fascism,  the  same  fascism  that 
the  Koreans  are  fighting  against.  The  ASU 
is  playing  a  leading  role  in  this  fight,  in  this 
organizing  drive.  We  have  chapters  of  the 
American  Servicemens  Union  on  60  large  mil- 
itary installations  in  the  United  States  and 
40  overseas.  And  these  guys  know  what  re- 
pression is — we  have  more  than  150  union 
brothers  in  the  stockade  now.  Just  as  the 
Bolshevik  Party  organized  through  the  So- 
viets in  1917  against  the  Czar  and  the  op- 
pression in  Russia,  the  American  Service- 
mens Union  is  organizing  Soviets  within  the 
U.S.  imperialist  army. 

"Now  by  organizing,  we  mean  organizing 
against  white  racism,  and  we  are  organizing 
against  the  imperialist  war.  Concretely,  If 
you  are  organizing  against  white  racism  and 
against  Imperialist  war,  that  means  you  are 
organizing  against  the  officer  class.  In  reality, 
that's  what  it  means,  that  you  are  organiz- 
ing against  the  officers.  Because  when  a  OI, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  American  Service- 
mens Union,  refuses  to  fight  in  Korea  or  go 
to  Vietnam,  or  go  to  Chicago  like  some  of 
the  black  guys  did  last  summer  during  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  it  means 
that  you  are  going  to  come  into  a  head-on 
conflict  with  the  brass,  and  this  is  the  pri- 
mary contradiction  within  the  army  right 
now  between  the  enlisted  personnel  and  the 
officers. 

Who  are  these  army  officers?  Well,  It's  the 
same  as  the  class  contradictions  within 
American  society  at  large.  The  officers  are 
just  the  bosses.  They  come  from  the  upper 
middle  class;  and  those  who  don't  come  from 
the  ruling  class,  cross  lines  and  join  it.  This 
clique  of  officers  Hess  than  one-sixth  of  the 
army)  dominates  it  now  and  sets  the  tone 
for  the  army.  This  was  recognized  very  well, 
I  thought,  in  the  Weatherman  proposal, 
which  pointed  out  that  army  officers  are  the 
class  enemy.  This  is  something  that  the 
American  Servicemens  Union  has  been  or- 
ganizing around  for  two  years.  The  most 
important  thing  now  in  the  U.S.  Army  is  for 
guys  to  be  able  to  get  together  and  stand 
up  against  these  officers,  and  not  stand  at 
rigid  attention  and  feel  that  they  have  to 
button  all  their  buttons  and  salute  and 
stammer  out  'Sir',  'Yes  sir',  and  'No  sir',  but 
to  get  together  and  say,  'Listen  you 


we  are  demanding  our  rights  and  that  in- 
cludes the  right  to  get  rid  of  you.'  And  what 
I  am  saying  about  officers  in  the  U.S.  im- 
perialist army  has  been  true  of  every  capi- 
talist army. 

"I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  seen  the 
film.  The  Potemkin,  about  the  revolt  in  the 
Russian  fleet  In  the  black  Sea  in  1905  when 
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the  rank  and  flie  aallors  mse  up  iigalnat  t^elr 
officers:  and  their  demand,  which  wa«  simply 
a  demand  for  food  '.hat  didn  t  have  worms 
m  It.  ultimately,  throuffh  the  le«idershlp  of 
the  Bolahevllts.  led  to  a  proletarian  revolu- 
tion in  that  country,  and  it  started  with 
the  rank  ^nd  flle  guys  itandlni;  up  against 
the  officers 

We  i^ot  a  case  right  now  of  an  AStJ  QI. 
named  Roger  Priest  who  was  distributing 
Black  Panther  Party  literature,  and  .ilso  rll.s- 
trlbuted  this  handbill  and  it  .showed  a  pic- 
ture >f  Wheeler  and  above  It  said.  Does  thla 
pig  speak  for  you  7'  itnd  because  Roger  did 
that  tie  faceji  36  years  In  prison  tor  sedition, 
treason,  trying  to  overthrow  the  ifovernmenr 

.ind  all  kinds  of disrespect  tor  OenenU 

Wheeler  etc  And  that's  where  the  contra- 
diction 13.  Just  far  simply  putting  uut  thus 
leaflet  We've  had  ASU  GI  s  put  out  a  leaflet 
Dver  a  year  ngo  saying  t.he  guys  had  a  right 
to  get  '.t)gether  and  niake  demands  on  the 
officers  These  %'uys  were  sentenced  to  three 
years  ;n  prison  each  on  a  disloyalty  charge 
meaning  they  were  disloyal  to  the  officer 
class. 

■  Im  not  going  to  take  up  a  lot  of  time 
tonight  talking  about  all  the  rebellions  that 
have  been  taking  place  In  Long  BInh  and 
DaNang  and  Port  Bragg,  rebellions  out  i.f 
Port  DU.— «ivery  one  of  them  has  had  an 
antl-offlcer  bails  At  Port  Dlx  they  kept 
the  guys  without  water  after  keeplni?  them 
standing  in  the  sun  for  hours  and  hours 
inside  'he  stockade:  then  thev  tried  to  deny 
them  water  and  the  guvs  rose  tip  in  a  mass 
rebellion  inside  the  stockade,  and  out  of 
this,  four  members  of  the  American  Servlce- 
niens  Union  are  facing  very  heavy  charges  nn 
that  There  are  other  guys  also  facing  heavy 
charges  and  it  was  an  antl-offlcer  rebellion 
There  are  elements  trying  to  wiirk  with 
OI 3  now  that  have  a  phony  line  that  you 
can  Tganlze  army  officers — that  the  oppres- 
sor and  the  >ppressed  should  both  be  or- 
ganized by  the  revolutionaries  It's  like  say- 
ing vou  should  organize  the  bosses  We  con- 
alder  this  to  be  counterrevolutl  jnary  This 
Is  a  counterrevolutionary  line  The  only  line 
that  Is  going  to  lead  to  victory  and  revolu- 
tion is  a  proletarian  line  in  the  armv  That 
means  organizing  against   the  officers 

"Now   It   was  a  long   time  ago   that   Marx 
pointed  out  something  so  true,  and   that  is 

that  the  state,  stripped  of  all  the  .  all 

the    parliaments    and    the   congress    and   all 

that   .   stripped  of  all   that,   the   State 

Is  nothing  but  organized  violence  Lenin 
called  the  congress  a  "alk  shop  Nothing 
is  really  decided  there  Its  the  pigs,  the 
cops,  wh^  decide  'hlngs:    and  It's   the  army. 

s.  and  t 
?h#e  U 
of  US    imperialism  Is— Its  In  the  US   Army 

because  even  the  civilian  pigs — there 

are  those  cops  who  run  so  last  when 

the  OIs  turn  on  them  They  are  going  to  be 
burning  'heir  uniforms 

The  real  power  Is  in  the  three  milUon- 
man  ^rmy  Now  the  Pentagon  Is  where  this 
fascism  Is  It  s  a  snike  pit  of  fascism — Just 
like  the  pig  depar'ment  Now.  Just  as  the 
Pentagon  is  the  breeding  ground  of  fascism 
the  bourgeoisie  know  that  you  can't  have  a 
fascist  dictatorship  unless  they've  got  the 
army  completelv  under  their  thumb  And 
they  know  that  whi>ever  can  command  the 
allegiance  of  the  rank  and  file  tr'xips.  that 
command  Is  going  to  be  decisive  In  revolu- 
tion or  counterrevolution,  and  right  now  the 
American  Servicemens  Union  Is  building  an 
armv  within  ,in  armv,  a  workers"  mllltla  In- 
side the  US  armv,  and  along  with  the 
Panthers  and  others  we  are  going  to  make 
that  revolution    Power  of  the  people'' 

Historically,  successful  infiltration  of  the 
military  has  signified  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  rommunlst  revolutionary  process  It  Is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  present  danger 
There  Is  cause  for  concern  and  even  alarm. 
but  panic  must  be  avoided    The  laws  must 


be  .strengthened  where  this  is  necessary  and 
applied  meticulously  to  preserve  Internal 
peace. 


that's  where  the  State  really  is.  and  the  army 
Is  a  State  on  wheels   That's  wh#e  the  power 


AIDING  CZECHOSLOVAK  REFUGEES 

Mr  MONAGAN  luiked  and  was  Kiven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  FtEcoRD  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  ■ 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
been  greatly  concerned  about  the  phght 
of  Czechoslovak  refugees  .since  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  1969  which  caused  so 
many  of  them  to  flee  from  their  home- 
land. 

I  have  proposed  through  House  Con- 
current Resolution  457  that  the  Presi- 
dent take  steps  to  ease  the  plight  of  these 
refugees  both  by  action  and  by  express- 
ing the  national  policy  m  his  position  as 
Chief  Executive 

A  more  si>ecif1c  type  of  help  has  re- 
cently been  demonstrated  In  my  own 
(•  ini^-ressional  district  at  the  Cheshire. 
Conn  .  plant  of  the  Waterbury  Farrel 
Manufacturing  Co  where  six  Czecho- 
slovak refugees  have  been  enlisted  for  a 
training  program  in  which  the  company 
has  cooperated  with  the  American  Fund 
for  Czechaslovakian  Rt>fueees  The  com- 
pany hopes  to  expand  the  program  to 
25  refugees  in  the  near  future  and  30  to 
60  eventually 

To  receive  these  men  and  to  make  a 
place  for  them  m  our  affluent  society  con- 
stitutes citizenship  at  the  highest  level 
I  am  proud  of  this  action  and  I  Include 
herewith  a  laudatory  editorial  from  the 
New  Haven  Register  which  appropriately 
compliments  all  concerned: 

A  Better  I.irr  Por  Some  Czechs 

There  is  something  that  .\mertcans  ran  do 
to  etise  'he  frustration  felt  hv  their  InablUtv 
to  free  Czechoslovakia  from  the  grip  of 
Soviet  Union  oppression  While  the  threat  if 
nuclenr  war  does  not  enable  the  U  S  to 
liberate  the  enslaved  nation,  there  is  nn  op- 
portunity to  help  those  Czecho.sloviklans 
who  have  left  their  homeland  In  quest  of 
freedom 

At  the  Cheshire  plant  of  the  Waterbury 
Parrel  Manufacturing  Company  six  Czechr- 
slovaklan  refugees  .%re  seeking  fulflllmen'  of 
the  promises  th.-»t  went  down  the  drain  with 
the  Inflexible  socialism  And  there  are  at 
least  20.000  other  refugees  waiting  In  Aus'rla 
for  a  place  where  'hey  can  build  a  r.ew  life 

The  six  refugees  came  to  Waterbury  Far- 
rel under  a  training  program  which  has  seen 
the  company  co-operating  with  the  .^mer!- 
can  Fund  for  Czechoslov  iklan  Refugees  The 
company  hopes  to  expand  the  program  to  at 
'east  25  refugees  In  the  near  fu'ure  and  30  to 
60  eventually  The  onlv  requirement  In- 
volved In  placement  is  provision  of  adequate 
housing    and    good    environment 

This  Is  a  program  that  could  work  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  refugee  and  the 
company  that  trnlns  them  Many  of  the 
trainees  are  skilled  In  trides  pursued  In  their 
homeland,  which  boasted  a  thriving  economy 
before  Communist  red  tape  destroyed  initia- 
tive 

Their  lives  were  risked  by  those  Czecho- 
slovaklans  who  chose  to  start  anew  far  from 
their  native  land  rather  than  endure  ;i  clr- 
rumscrlbed  existence  Their  faith  In  democ- 
racy deserves  the  kind  of  generous  re8[>c>nse 
'hat  has  made  America  a  symbol  of  hope 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  many  small  manufacturers  in 
my  district  I  want  to  express  my  grati- 
fication over  the  announcement  of  the 
relea,se  of  1^0  million  ixaunds  of  nickel 
from  the  Government  stockpile  A  short 
time  ago  we  were  able  to  obtain  4,500 
tons  of  nickel  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  this  of  course  had  pro- 
vided some  relief  from  the  critical  short- 
ages created  by  the  Canadian  .strikes 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
has.  I  think,  worked  out  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  make  nickel  available  now.  not 
only  to  the  defense  contractors  but  also 
to  the  small  manufacturers  and  their 
employees  who  had  suffered  serious  dam- 
age and  whose  production  programs 
were  at  times  threatened  wnth  curtail- 
ment Under  the  program  outlined,  the 
stockpile  nickel  will  be  loaned  for  release 
with  the  understanding  that  It  will  be 
returned  in  18  months  Auam.  on  behalf 
of  nickel  consumers  in  my  dustnct  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  offl. 
cials  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  Business  and  Defen.se  Services 
Administration  of  the  Department  cf 
Commerce  with  whom  I  have  worked  to 
brini;  about  this  development  which  will 
have  an  immediate  and  favorable  elTect 
on  Connecticut  production  and  employ- 
ment 
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THE  NICKL'L  PROBLEM 

'  Mr   MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
ijermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


POLLUTION    TARNISHES    THE 
GOLDEN  STATE 

Mr  BROV^'N  of  California  asked  and 
was  Kiven  permi.sslon  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  BROVrs  of  California.  Mr. 
S'peaker.  California's  image  long  has 
been  one  of  a  land  of  opportunity,  of  a 
sunshine  mecca  bounded  by  whitecap 
mountains  and  sparklin"?  beache.s.  of 
rich  farmlands,  of  bright  city  street.? 
lined  wnth  towering  pxalms. 

That  California  may  soon  exist  only 
m  myth  For  today,  environmental  pol- 
lution seriously  tarnishes  the  Golden 
State. 

California's  air,  California's  water, 
California's  soil,  California's  beaches. 
California's  ocean  waters — all  are  slowly, 
steadily,   deteriorating   in   quality. 

And  the  immediate  prospect  for  im- 
provement IS  not  encouraging— given 
current  statewide  levels  of  recognition  of 
these  dangers  as  well  as  the  ability  of 
the  State  and  its  residents  to  combat 
them 

Certainly  as  the  State's  population 
continues  to  .soar,  demands  for  scarce 
resources  will  zoom,  and  as  that  demand 
rises,  environmental  quality  implications 
become  increasingly  important 

Por  years.  Californians — like  most 
otiier  cltizen.s — took  for  granted  thai 
certain  vital  resources  would  always  be 
avail  ible  eit'^.er  free  or  at  reasonably 
low  cost.s,  Tl'.e  land  was  rich,  the  wild 
water  would  flow,  the  air  would  clean 
itself.  If  there  was  pollution,  ilie  remedy 
was  simple  the  State  was  huee,  living 
densities  sparse,  and  you  could  move 
away  or  find  some  new.  or  relatively  un- 
tapped, source.  There  was  always  more 


Take  a  prime  example:  water  supply 
for  southern  California  has  been  a  long- 
time problem.  But,  with  relatively  under- 
utilized northern  water  resources  readily 
available,  it  was  easy  to  devise  means  so 
as  to  divert  water  down  to  the  south. 

Yet.  as  the  States  population  concen- 
trated more  and  more  into  three  distinct 
regions — San  Francisco-Oakland-Sacra- 
mento: Los  Angeles-Orange  County- 
Santa  Barbara;  and.  San  Diego — re- 
source demands,  especially  for  water,  in- 
ten.sifled.  These  urban  regions  competed 
both  with  each  other  and  with  the  large- 
ly agricultural  inner  areas  of  the  State 
for  resources — and  everyone  wanted 
their  resources  cheap. 

Vision  was  purely  short  range.  Re- 
sources were  needed  now,  the  future 
could  wait.  There  is  always  more. 

Pollution  does  not  happen  overnight. 
Tlie  process  is  .slow,  tedious,  but  steady. 
And  hard  to  notice — unless  you  look  for 
It 

The  search  for  good  water  deepened. 
Secondary  effects  to  getting  the  water 
were  ignored.  The  need  was  for  water  for 
the  cities,  and  that  was  most  important. 
The  result:  salinity  hazards  now  en- 
danger thousands  of  prime  agricultural 
land  and  overall  effects  are  massive 
throughout  numerous  ecological  systems. 
Smog  did  not  just  appear  one  day. 
More  Californians  meant  more  cars, 
meant  more  coal  or  oil-burning  power 
facilities,  meant  more  industrial  waste, 
meant  more  backyard  trash  to  bum. 

Then  there  was  the  "California  style 
of  life."  Prompted  by  existing  construc- 
tion technologies  and  by  the  seemingly 
endless  expanse  of  land,  growth  was  hori- 
zontal, not  vertical.  This  led  to  increased 
traveling  time  and  more  use  of  air  pol- 
luting vehicles;  it  led  away  from  conven- 
tional mass  transit  systems  and  built 
freeways  Instead.  Add  that  to  the  State's 
quickly  gained  affluence,  the  rise  of  the 
two-  and  three-car  family,  and  all  the 
ingredients  for  air  pollution  came  to- 
gether. 

.^t  first,  smog  was  a  joke.  The  sky  was 
muddy  some  days;  eyes  watered;  clothes 
hung  outside  grayed.  Everyone  laughed. 
There  was  always  more  air.  It  will  clean 
up  when  the  wind  Is  right. 

But  it  did  not.  The  smog  got  worse. 
Tr.e  laughs  became  gagged.  And  sud- 
denly California's  air  was  not  taken  for 
canted. 

The  effect  of  air  pollution  is  not  felt 
only  In  cities.  Recent  reports  note  desert 
immunities  beset  by  smog;  other  studies 
indicate  forest  growth  severely  effected 
by  air  pollution.  And  given  nature's  deli- 
cate balance,  the  overall  implications  can 
be  immense — reach  into  every  commu- 
nity in  the  State,  touch  every  life  form. 
Over  the  past  two  decades,  billions  of 
dollars  have  been  allocated  to  try  and 
.^  >lve  California's  air  pollution.  If  there 
is  a  joke,  then  it  Is  on  us,  and  the  laugh 
i.as  been  costly  indeed. 

Yet.  air  pollution  stands  as  but  one  of 
the  dangers  facing  California,  and  it  may 
not  even  be  the  most  threatening.  All 
California's  resources  are  in  immediate 
peril,  and  the  need  for  positive  action  to 
(  ounter  these  hazards  is  Imperative. 

I  believe,  and  know,  that  the  battle  for 
caiality  environment  in  California  can  be 


won.  Man's  technology  produced  much 
of  the  problem  and  It  can  be  harnessed 
to  both  eradicate  the  pollution  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  world  we  live 
in. 

But,  we  must  resolve  to  meet  these  dan- 
gers. Not  a  single  California  resource  can 
be  taken  for  granted.  The  cost  to  halt 
pollution  and  to  improve  resources  may 
be  staggering.  Citizens  may  be  forced  to 
accept  new  living  styles,  styles  which  con- 
serve resources  and  which  charge  high 
l>rices  for  them.  This  must  be  done.  There 
is  no  other  way. 

California's  problems,  unfortunately. 
are  not  unique.  They  just  are  vivid.  "What 
happened  in  California  now-  is  apparent 
and  easily  seen,  though  less  easily  under- 
stood. However,  it  could  happen  any- 
where else.  And  it  probably  is. 

That  is  why  I  now  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  current  issue 
of  the  Washington  Monthly  by  Dr.  Barry 
Commoner,  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Biology  of  Natural  Systems  at  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis. 

I  consider  this  article  the  most  power- 
ful study  I  have  ever  read  detailing  the 
environmental  quality  crisis  in  Califor- 
nia. As  much  as  the  article  is  revealing — 
and  it  is — it  also  is  a  desperate  cry  for  ac- 
tion on  a  wide  scale — local,  statewide, 
and  national,  private  and  public. 

I  strongly  endorse  Dr.  Commoner's 
recommendations  and  his  conclusions.  If 
he  is  right — and  I  think  he  is — future  en- 
vironmental quality  policy  must  be 
strong,  and  it  may  be  extremely  expen- 
sive :  Yet,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  accept 
it. 

As  the  article  asks,  "Can  We  Survive?" 
We  can  and  we  must.  The  article  fol- 
lows : 

Can  We  Survive? 

(By  Barry  Commoner) 
No  one  can  escape  the  enormous  fact 
that  California  has  changed.  What  was  once 
desert  has  become  the  meet  productive  land 
In  the  world.  The  once-lonely  mountain  tops 
axe  crisscrossed  with  humming  power  linee. 
Powerful  industries,  from  old  ones  like  steel 
to  the  most  modern  aerospace  and  electronic 
operations,  have  been  built.  California  has 
become  one  of  the  most  fruitful,  one  of  the 
richest  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  Is  all  change,  and  It  is  good. 

But  there  are  other  changes  In  California. 
Its  vigorous  growth  has  been  achieved  by 
many  men  and  women  who  came  to  give  their 
children  a  healthy  place  to  live.  Now.  how- 
ever, when  school  children  in  Los  Ang«les 
run  out  to  the  play'ing  fields,  they  are  con- 
fronted by  the  warning:  "Do  not  exercise 
strenuously  or  breathe  too  deeply  during 
heavy  smog  conditions."  Por  the  sunshine 
that  once  bathed  the  land  In  golden  light  has 
been  blotted  out  by  deadly  smog.  In  a  ntim- 
ber  of  California  towns  the  water  supplies 
now  contain  levels  of  nitrate  above  the  limit 
recommended  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service;  given  to  Infants,  nitrate  can  cause 
a  fatal  disorder,  methemoglobenemia,  and 
pediatricians  have  recommended  the  use  of 
bottled  water  for  infant  formulas.  The  nat- 
ural resources  of  California,  once  a  magnet 
that  attracted  thousands  who  sought  a  good 
life,  now  harbor  threats  to  health.  Beaches 
that  once  sparkled  in  the  sun  are  polluted 
with  oil  and  foul-smelling  deposits.  Rivers 
that  once  teemed  with  fish  run  sluggishly 
to  the  sea.  The  once  famous  crabs  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  are  dying.  Redwoods  are  top- 
pling from  the  banks  of  eroding  streams.  All 
this,  too.  Is  change,  and  It  Is  bad. 


Thus,  much  of  the  good  that  has  been 
produced  In  California,  through  the  intelli- 
gence and  hard  work  of  its  people,  has 
been  won  at  a  terrible  cost.  That  cost  is  the 
possible  destruction  of  the  very  capital  which 
has  been  invested  to  create  the  wealth  of  the 
state — its  environment. 

The     environment     mtikes     up     a     huge, 
enormously     complex     living     machine — an 
ecosystem — and    every    human    activity    de- 
pends   on    the    Integrity    and    proper    func- 
tioning    of     that     machine.     'Without     the 
ecosystem's  green  plants,  there  would  be  no 
oxygen  for  smelters  and  furnaces,  let  alone 
to  support  human  and  animal  life.  Without 
the  action  of  plants  and  animals  in  aquatic 
systems,   there   would  be  no  pure   water  to 
supply  agriculture,  industry,  and  the  cities. 
Without  the  biological  processes  that  have 
gone  on  in  the  soil  for  thousands  of  years, 
there  ■would  be  neither  food  crops,  oil,  nor 
coal.  This  machine  is  our  biological  capital, 
the  basic  apparatus  on  which  our  total  pro- 
ductivity depends.  If  it   is  destroyed,  agri- 
culture and  Industry  will  come  to  naught: 
yet  the  greatest  threats  to  the  environmental 
system  are  due  to  agricultural  and  industrial 
activities.  If  the  ecosystem  Is  destroyed,  man 
will  go  down  with  it;  yet  it  Is  man  who  Is 
destroying  it.  For  in  the  eager  search  for  the 
benefits  of  modern  science  and  technology, 
we  have  become  enticed  Into  a  nearly  fatal 
illusion:  that  'we  have  at  last  escaped  from 
the  dependence  of  man  on  the  rest  of  nature. 
The  truth   is   tragically   different.   We   have 
become  not  less  dependent  on  the  balance 
of  nature,  but  more  dependent  on  It.  Modem 
technology  has  so  stressed  the  web  of  proc- 
esses in  the  living  environment  at  its  most 
vulnerable  points  that  there  is  little  leeway 
left  in  the  system.  We  are  approaching  the 
point  of  no  return;  our  survival  Is  at  stake. 
These  are  grim,  alarming  conclusions;  but 
they  are  forced  on  us.  I  am  convinced,  by  the 
evidence.    Let    us    look    at    some    of    that 
evidence. 

A   good   place   to   begin   Is   the   farm — on 
which  so  much  of  California's  prosperity  Is 
based.  The  wealth  created  by  agriculture  Is 
derived  from  the  soil.  In  it  we  grow  crops 
which    convert    inorganic    materials — nitro- 
gen,   phosphorus,   carbon,   oxygen,    and    the 
other    elements    required    by    life — into    or- 
ganic    materials — proteins,     carbohydrates, 
fats,  and  vitamins — which  comprise  our  food. 
The  soil,  the  plants  that  grow  In  it,  the 
livestock   raised   on   the   land,   and   we   our- 
selves  are   parts   of   a   huge   web  of   natural 
processes — endless,    self-perpetuating    cycles. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  behavior  of  nitro- 
gen, an  element  of  enormous  nutritional  im- 
portance, forming  as  il  does  the  basis  of  pro- 
teins and   other  vital   life   substances.   Most 
of  the  earth's  available  nitrogen  is  In  the 
air.  as  nitrogen  gas.  This  can  enter  the  soil 
through  nitrogen  fixation,  a  process  carried 
out  by  various   bacteria,  some  of  them  liv- 
ing   free    in    the    soil    and    others    associated 
with   the   roots   of   legumes  such   as   clover. 
In  nature,  nitrogen  also  enters  the  soil  from 
the   ■wastes   produced  ^  animals.    In   both 
cases  the  nitrogen  beccflhes  incorporated  In- 
to a  complex  organic  material  in  the  soil — 
humus.  The  humus  slowly  releases  nitrogen 
through   the  action  of  soil   microorganisms 
which  finally  convert  it  into  nitrate.  In  turn, 
the  nitrate  is  taken  by  the  roots  of  plants 
and   is   made   into   protein   and   other   vital 
parts  of  the  crop.  In  a  natural  situation  the 
plant  becomes  food  for  animals,  their  wastes 
are    returned   to   the   soil,   and   the   cycle  is 
complete. 

This  cycle  is  an  example  of  the  biologi- 
cal capital  that  sustains  us.  How  has  this 
capital  been  used  in  California? 

The  huge  success  of  agriculture  In  Cali- 
fornia is  a  matter  of  record:  it  forms  the 
largest  single  element  in  th?  state's  economy. 
To  achieve  this  wealth  a  vast  area  In  the 
center   of    the    state    has    been    transformed 
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from  a  bare  desert  into  the  richest  .'mrt- 
cultural  land  in  the  nation  How  has  this 
been  done'  How  has  this  transformation  af- 
fected the  continued  usefulness  of  the  soli 
system,   especially    the   nitrogen   cycle'' 

When  the  rtrst  farmers  came  to  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  they  found  fertile  soil  and 
sunshine;  only  water  was  needed  to  make  the 
valley  bloom  This  *aa  obtained  Srst  from 
local  streams  and  later,  increasingly,  from 
wells  which  tapjDed  ;he  huge  store  of  wa- 
ter that  lay  beneath  the  entire  Central  Val- 
ley .Vs  the  bountiful  ?rops  were  taken  the 
soil,  originally  rich  in  nitrogen,  became  Im- 
poverished To  sustain  crop  productivity,  in- 
organic nitrogen  fertilizers  were  added  to  *he 
soil  But  with  'he  lass  >f  natural  soil  nitro- 
gen, humus  w.\s  depleted,  as  a  result  the 
soil  became  less  porous  and  less  oxygen 
reached  the  roots,  which  were  then  '.ess  ef- 
ficient in  taking  up  the  needed  nutrients 
from  the  soil  The  .answer  more  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  for  even  if  a  smaller  proportion 
Is  taken  up  by  the  crop  this  can  be  over- 
come by  using  more  fertilizer  to  begin  with 
California  now  uses  more  nitrogen  fertilizer 
than  any  other  state — an  average  of  about  450 
pounds  per  ^cre  in  1959 

One  of  the  rules  of  environmental  biology 
Is;  "Everything  has  to  ,;o  somewhere  '  and 
we  m»y  ask--  Where  did  the  extra  nitrate 
added-to  the- soil,  but  not  taken  up  by  the 
crope.  go?  The  answer  Is  clear  The  unused 
nitrate  was  carried  down  Into  the  soil,  ac- 
cumulating at  greater  and  greater  depths  as 
the  water  table  fell  due  to  the  continual 
pumping  of  Irrigation  water 

With  '.he  water  table  falling  agriculture 
in  the  Central  Valley  was  headed  for  disaster; 
recognizing  this  fact,  the  state  constructed 
the  Prlant-Kern  Canal,  which  began  to  sup- 
ply the  valley  with  above-ground  irrigation 
water  beginning  in  1951  Irrigation  water 
must  always  be  supplied  to  soil  In  amounts 
greater  than  that  which  Is  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, otherwise  salts  accumulate  in  the  soil 
and  the  plants  are  killed  So.  following  the 
f>pening  uf  '.he  new  canal,  the  valley  water 
table  began  to  nse  toward  its  original  level  — 
oaxrying  with  it  the  long-accumulated  ni- 
trates m  the  soil 

Now  there  Is  another  simple  rule  of  en- 
vironmental biology  chat  Is  appropriate  here 
'Everything  Is  connected  to  everything  else  ' 
The  valley  towns  scKjn  learned  this  tr\ith.  as 
their  drinking  water  supplies  which  were 
taken  from  wells  that  tapped  the  rising  level 
of  underground  water — began  to  -how  In- 
creasing concentrations  of  nitrate  In  the 
I950's.  the  Bureau  of  S&nltary  Engineering 
of  the  California  Department  of  Piibllc 
Health  began  to  .inalyze  the  nitrate  content 
of  city  water  supplies  in  the  area.  They  had 
good  reason  for  this  .vctlon  for  in  July.  1950. 
an  article  In  the  Journal  of  the  Amifncan 
Water  W'trks  Association  had  described  139 
cases  of  iniani  methemoglooenemia  in  the 
Uinted  States  Klentified  since  1947,  14  cases 
were  fatal:  all  were  attributed  to  larrn  well 
water  ijoutainlnated  with  more  than  45  ppm 
of  nitr.ite 

At  tirst.  only  a  few  scattered  instances  of 
high  nitrate  levels  were  found  in  valley  water 
supplies  However,  a  study  of  rtOO  weiis  in 
southern  California  counties  in  1960  showed 
that  as  oi  them  e.xceeded  the  45  ppm  limit. 
188  wells  had  reached  half  that  level.  In 
that  year,  the  U3  Public  Health  Service 
recommended  that  a  nitrate  level  of  46  ppm 
should  not  be  exceeded,  warning 

"Cases  of  infantile  nitrate  poisoning  have 
been  reported  to  arise  from  concentrations 
ranging   from   66   to   1100   ppm  Nitrate 

poisoning  appears  to  be  conflned  to  infanta 
during  their  flrst  few  months  of  life;  adults 
drinking  the  same  water  are  not  affected,  but 
breast-fed  infants  of  mothers  drinking  such 
water  may  be  poisoned.  Cows  drinking  water 
containing  nitrate  may  produce  milk  suf- 
ficiently high  in  nitrate  to  result  In  Infant 
poisoning. " 


In  Delano,  a  1952  analysis  showed  only 
traces  of  nitrate  In  the  city  water  supply 
in  1966,  analyse*  of  three  town  wells  or 
talned  by  the  Delano  Junior  Chamber  t.f 
Commerce  showed  nitrate  levels  of  70-78 
ppm  In  1968.  a  study  by  the  Water  Re- 
.40urces  Board,  made  in  reply  to  a  request  by 
State  Senator  Walter  W   Stlern,  showed 

Nitrate  concentrations  in  groundwater 
•inderlylng  the  vicinity  of  Delano  are  cur- 
rently In  excess  of  the  limit  recom- 
tnended  by  the  U  S  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice similar  geologic  and  hydrologlc  con- 
ditions occur  In  other  areas  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  and   the  state  generally" 

S<i  agrlciltural  wealth  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley has  Ijeen  gained  but  at  a  cost  that  does 
not  app>ear  In  the  farmers"  balance  sheets — 
the  general  pollution  of  the  state"8  huge  un- 
derground water  reserves  with  nitrate  For- 
tunately, there  appear  to  t)e  no  report*  of 
widespread  acute  Infant  methemoglobene- 
nila  In  the  area  as  yet  However,  the  effects 
of  chronic  exposure  to  nitrates  are  poorly 
understood  We  do  know  that  in  animals 
nitrate  may  interfere  with  thyroid  metabo- 
lism, reduce  the  availability  of  vitamin  A. 
and  cause  abortions  Moreover,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  even  small  reductions  in  the 
oxygen  available  to  a  developing  human 
fetus — which  might  occur  when  the  mother 
15  exjKJsed  to  subcritlcal  levels  of  nitrate — 
result  in  f)ermanent  damage  to  the  brain 
In  sum.  the  success  of  agriculture  in  the 
Central  Valley  has  been  won  at  a  cost  which 
risks   the  health  <<t  the   people 

Nor  does  the  nitrogen  problem  end  there 
Much  of  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  applied  to 
the  soil  of  the  Central  Valley  tlnds  its  way 
into  the  San  Joaquin  River,  which  drains  the 
irrigated  fields  .\s  a  result,  the  river  carries 
a  huge  load  of  nitrate  into  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay-Delta  area  Here  the  added  nitrate 
intrudes  on  another  environmental  cycle — 
the  self-purlfylng  biological  processes  of  nat- 
ural waters — bringing  In  its  wake  a  new 
round  of  environmental  destruction  The  ex- 
cess nitrate — along  A-lth  excess  phosphate 
from  agricultural  drainage  and  municipal 
wastes — stimulates  the  growth  of  algae  in  the 
waters  of  the  Bay,  causing  the  massive  green 
scums  'hat  have  become  so  common  in  the 
area  Such  heavy  overgrowths  of  algae  soon 
die  ofT.  releasing  organic  matter  which  over- 
■A'helms  the  biological  puri.lcation  processes 
that  normally  remove  it  As  a  result,  the  nat- 
ural balaince  is  destroyed,  the  water  loses  its 
jxygen.  fish  die;  the  water  becomes  foul 
•with  putrefying  material  In  'he  cooler  words 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  report  on  the 
San  Joaquin  Master  Drain.  "Problems  re- 
sulting from  nutrient  enriciiment  and  asso- 
ciated periodic  dissolved  oxygen  depression 
are  numerous  in  'he  Bay-Delta  area  ' 

So  the  agricultural  practices  of  the  great 
Central  Valley  have  overwhelmed  the  natural 
nitrogen  cycle  of  the  soil  with  massive 
amounts  of  fertilizers,  once  this  cycle  was 
broken,  the  rivers  were  contaminated  with 
nitrate  Reaching  the  Bay-Delta  area,  the 
excess  nitrate  haa  destroyed  the  natural  bal- 
ance of  the  self-purifying  processes  ;n  these 
■A-aters,  with  the  foul  results  that  are  on!v 
too  well  known  to  tho<:e  who  live  in  that 
<3nce-sparkllng  natural  area 

This  much  Is  known  fact  But  once  the 
nattiral  cycles  of  the  Bay-Delta  waters  are 
disrupted,  other  biological  disasters  may  soon 
follow.  At  the  present  time,  In  a  number  of 
regions  of  the  Bay-Delta  waters,  the  bacterial 
count  exceeds  the  limit  recommended  by  the 
California  Department  of  Public  Health  for 
water  contact  sport*.  This  may  be  diie  to  the 
entry  of  too  much  untreated  sewage.  But  ex- 
perience with  the  waters  of  New  Tork  harbor 
suggests  another,  more  ominous,  poeslbllltj 
which  connects  this  problem,  too,  to  the 
drainage  of  nutrients  from  agricultural 
areas,  as  well  as  from  treated  sewage  In  New 
York  harbor,  in  the  period  1948  1968.  there 


has  been  a  10-20-fold  Increase  In  the  bac- 
terial count  despite  a  marked  Improvement 
In  the  sewage  treatment  faculties  that  drain 
into  the  bay.  Here  too  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  nitrate  and  phosphate  nutrients  in 
this  case  largely  from  treated  sewage  efflu- 
ent. The  possibility  exists  that  bacteria,  en- 
tering the  water  from  sewage  or  the  soil,  are 
now  able  to  grow  in  the  enriched  waters  of 
the  bay  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case, 
changes  in  water  quality  such  as  those  which 
have  occurred  in  the  Bay-Delta  area  may 
lead  to  new.  quite  unexpected,  health  haz- 
ards The  soil  contains  many  mlcroorga- 
nisms  which  cause  disease  In  human  belncs 
when  they  are  first  allowed  to  grow  In  a 
nutrient  medium  There  is  a  danger,  then 
that  aj  the  Bay-Delta  waters  become  ladca 
•with  organic  matter  released  by  dying  aluae 
I  resulting  from  overgrowths  stimulated  bv 
agricultural  and  municipal  wastes),  disease, 
producing  microorganisms  may  find  condi- 
tions suitable  for  growth,  resulting  in  out- 
breaks of  hitherto  unknown  types  of  water- 
borne  disease. 

Nor  does  the  nitrogen  story  quite  enrl 
here  We  now  know  that  a  good  deal  of  t;-.e 
excess  nitrogen  added  to  the  soil  by  inten- 
sive fertilization  p»ractlce8  may  be  released 
to  the  air  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitro- 
gen oxides  In  the  air.  these  materials  .re 
gradually  converted  to  nitrate  and  carried 
back  to  the  ground  by  rain.  In  1957.  a  na- 
tional study  of  the  nitrate  content  of  rain- 
fall showed  excessively  high  levels  In  three 
heavily  fertilized  regions:  the  Corn  Belt 
Texas,  and  the  Central  Valley  of  California. 
There  is  Increasing  evidence  that  nitrate  dis- 
solved In  rain  can  carry  enough  nutrient  into 
even  remote  motintaln  lakes  to  cause  algal 
overgrowths  and  so  pollute  waters  still  large- 
ly free  of  the  efTects  of  human  wastes.  Recent 
pollution  problems  In  Lake  Tahoe  may  origi- 
nate In  this  way. 

I  cite  these  details  In  order  to  make  clear 
a  profound  and  Inescapable  fact  of  life  thiit 
the  environment  Is  a  vast  system  of  Inter- 
:tx;klng  connections — among  the  soil,  the  ua- 
ter.  the  air.  plants,  animals,  and  ourselves— 
which  forms  an  endless,  dynamically  intor- 
acting  web  This  network  is  the  product  .f 
millions  of  years  of  evolution;  each  of  its 
connections  has  been  tested  against  the  trial 
of  time  to  achieve  a  balance  which  Is  stable 
and  long-lasting  But  the  balance,  the  tt.e 
fabric  of  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
interconnections  in  the  environment.  Is  a 
delicate  one;  It  hangs  together  only  as  i 
whole  Tear  Into  It  in  one  place — such  as  the 
soil  of  the  Central  Valley— and  the  fabric 
begins  to  unravel,  spreading  chaos  from  t.he 
soil  to  the  rivers,  to  the  Bay,  to  remote  moun- 
•aln  lakes,  to  the  mother  and  her  infant 
child  The  great  Central  Valley  hajs  become 
rich  With  the  fruit-s  of  the  land,  but  at  a  oist 
which  has  already  been  felt  across  the 
breadth  of  the  state  and  which  Is  yet  to  be 
fully  paid 

Nor  do  we  yet  know  how  the  destructive 
process  can  be  halted,  or  If  Indeed  It  can  be 
In  Lake  Erie,  where  the  natural  balance 
of  the  water  system  has  already  been  largei> 
overwhelmed  by  excessive  nutrients,  no  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  devise  a  scheme  to  re- 
store its  original  condition  The  Bay-Dci-a 
waters  may  suffer  the  same  fate.  The  recently 
released  Kaiser  Engineers'  report  on  the  San 
Francisco  Bay-Delta  Water  Quality  Contr  ■! 
program  predicts  that  the  drainage  of  agri- 
cultural nutrients  i  nitrogen  and  phosph  - 
rus)  from  the  San  Joaquin  will  continue  un- 
abated for  at  least  the  next  50  years  If  pres- 
ent agricultural  practices  persist.  The  report 
proposes  a  system  which,  to  control  only  the 
deleterious  effects  of  the  drainage  In  the 
Bay-Delta  area,  will  cost  about  tb  billion 
m  that  period.  And  even  at  that  cost  the  plan 
will  only  transfer  the  problem  to  the  ocean— 
where  the  waste  nutrients  are  to  be  dis- 
charged— which  can  only  bring  disaster  to 
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this  last  remaining  natural  resource,  on 
which  ?o  many  of  our  future  hopes  muert 
rest 

The  root  of  the  problem  remains  In  the  soil, 
r,ir  if  the  disrupted  balance  is  not  restored 
there,  its  destructive  effects  will  only  spread 
iiiu)  further  reaches  of  the  environment. 
Tragically,  each  year  of  continued  over-fer- 
tiUzailon  of  the  soil  may  make  recovery  In- 
creasingly difficult.  For  example,  we  know 
taat  inorganic  nitrogen  nutrients  stop  the 
iiiirogen-flxlng  activity  of  microorganisms 
and  may  eventually  kill  them  off  or  at  least 
encourage  them  to  mutate  Into  non-flxlng 
forms  If  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
ever  to  be  restored,  we  may  have  to  rely  heav- 
ily on  these  microbial  agents;  but  this  be- 
comes less  and  less  possible  as  we  continue  to 
use  massive  amounts  of  fertilizer.  In  effect, 
like  a  drug  addict,  we  may  become  "hooked" 
on  continued  heavy  nitrogen  fertilization 
.ii.d  so  become  Inescapably  locked  into  a  sell- 
aestructlve  course 

This  same  tragic  tale  of  environmental 
di.-aster  can  be  told  of  another  prominent 
fe.iture  of  California  sigrtculture — Insectl- 
sides.  One  Important  aspect  of  the  biologi- 
cal capital  on  which  agrlcltural  productivity 
depends  is  the  network  of  ecological  rela- 
t:.i!iships  that  relate  Insect  pests  to  the 
;i!ants  on  which  they  feed,  and  to  the  other 
iiuects  that.  In  turn,  prey  on  the  pests.  These 
natural  relations  serve  to  keep  pest  popula- 
tions in  check.  Pests  which  require  a  par- 
t;cular  plant  as  food  are  kept  In  check  by 
t.neir  inability  to  spread  onto  other  plants; 
the  Mther  insects  which  parasitize  and  prey 
upon  them  exert  Important  biological  con- 
trol over  the  pest  population. 

What  has  happened  in  attempts  to  con- 
trol cotton  pests — where  the  great  bulk  of 
synthetic  insecticide  Is  used  in  the  United 
St.ites — shows  how  we  have  destroyed  these 
n.'itural  relations  and  have  allowed  the  na- 
tural pest-regulating  machinery  to  break 
down.  The  massive  use  of  the  new  insectl- 
ciaes  has  controlled  some  of  the  pests  that 
I'nce  attacked  cotton.  But  now  the  cotton 
plants  are  being  attacked  Instead  by  new 
in.sects  that  were  never  previously  known 
as  pests  of  cotton.  Moreover,  the  new  peets 
are  becoming  Increasingly  resistant  to  in- 
secticide through  the  natural  biological  proc- 
ess of  selection.  In  the  course  of  Inheritance, 
of  resistant  tyjjes.  In  Texas  cotton  fields,  for 
example.  In  1963  it  took  50  times  as  much 
DDT  to  control  Insect  pests  as  it  did  in  1961. 
The  tobacco  budworm,  which  now  attacks 
ci.uton.  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  immune 
to  methylparathlon.  the  most  powerful  of 
the  widely  used  modem  Insecticides. 

California,  too.  has  begun  to  experience 
environmental  disaster  from  teh  Intensive 
use  of  insecticides.  Consider  only  a  single 
recent  example.  In  1965  the  rich  cotton  fields 
01  the  Imjaerial  Valley  weer  Invaded  by  the 
Pmk  BoUworm  from  Arizona.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  began  an  "eradication" 
program  based  on  a  fixed  schedule  of  re- 
peated, heavy.  Insecticide  sprays.  The  Pink 
Boll  worm  was  controlled  (but  by  no  means 
1  radicated"  1 ;  however,  the  cotton  plants 
vcre  then  attacked  by  other  Insects  which 
had  previously  caused  no  appreciable  dam- 
age— the  beet  army  worm  and  the  cotton  leaf 
perforator.  The  Insecticide  had  killed  off  In- 
sf'cts  that  were  natural  enemies  of  the  army 
worms  and  perforators,  which  had  In  the 
rneantlme  become  resistant  to  the  sprays. 
Ca-astrophlc  losses  resulted.  The  problem  is 
now  so  serious  that  Imperial  Valley  farmers 
have  proposed  the  elimination  of  cotton 
plantings  for  a  year  In  order  to  kill  off  the 
ne-*'  pests,  which  cannot  survive  a  year  with- 
out food. 

California  is  beginning  to  experience  the 
kind  of  insectlclde-lnduced  disaster  already 
Common  in  Latin  American  experience.  In 
the  Cafiete  Valley  of  Peru,  for  example.  DDT 
was  used  for  the  first  time  in  1949  to  control 
c  >tton  pests.  Yields  increased — temporarily. 


For  soon  the  number  of  insects  attacking 
the  cotton  grew  from  7  to  13  and  several  of 
them  had  become  resistant  to  the  Insecti- 
cides. By  1966,  the  cotton  yields  had  dropped 
to  half  their  previous  value,  and  despite  15- 
25  insecticide  applications,  pest  control  was 
Impossible.  Productivity  was  restored  only 
when  massive  insecticide  application  was 
halted  and  biological  control  was  reestab- 
lished by  importing  Insects  to  attack  the 
pests. 

These  instances  are,  again,  a  warning  that 
present  agricultural  practices  may  be  destroy- 
ing the  biological  capital  which  is  essential 
to  agricultural  productivity — in  this  case,  the 
natural  population  of  insects  that  attack  in- 
sect pests  and  keep  them  under  the  control 
of  a  natural  balance.  Again,  If  the  ecologically 
blind  practice  of  massive  insecticide  treat- 
ment is  allowed  to  continue,  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  permanently  losing  the  natural  protec- 
tive Insects — and  agriculture  may  become 
"hooked"  on  insecticides. 

And   here   too   we   see   disaster   spreading 
through  the  environmental  network.  In  1969, 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  seized  two 
shipments  of  channel  jack  mackerel,  an  ocean 
fish  originating  from  Terminal  Island,  Los 
Angeles,  because  of  excessive  residues  of  DDT 
and  related  insecticides.  Insecticides  drain- 
ing off  agricultural  lands  into  the  Bay-Delta 
area  have  caused  levels  of  DDT  which  exceed 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  FDA  to  appear  In 
the  bodies  of  striped  bass  and  sturgeon.   It 
is   possible  that  the  recent  decline  in   San 
Francisco  Baby  crabs  may  be  due  to  the  same 
cause.    Spreading   through    the   food   chain, 
DDT  has  begun  to  cause  disastrous  declines 
in  the  population  of  birds  of  prey,  and  there 
Is   some  evidence   that  gulls   are   being   af- 
fected as  well.  The  latter  would  extend  the 
web  of  disaster  even  further,  for  the  gulls  are 
vital  in  controlling  waste  In  shoreline  waters. 
Now  let  me  follow  the  track  of  environ- 
mental disaster  from  the  farm  to  the  cities 
of  California.  Again,  nitrogen  is  a  valuable 
guide,    this    time,    Rurprisingly    enough,    to 
the  smog  problem.  This  problem  originates 
with  the  production  of  nitrogen  oxides  by 
gasoUne  engines.  Released  to  the  air.  these 
oxides,   upon   absorption   of   sunlight,   react 
with  waste  hydrocarbon  fuel  to  produce  the 
noxious  constituents  of  smog.  This  problem 
is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  technological 
Improvement  of   gasoline   engines:    the   de- 
velopment of  the  modern  high-compression 
engine.  Such  engines  operate  at  higher  tem- 
peratures than  older  ones;  at  these  elevated 
temperatures  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the 
air  taken  Into  the  engine  tend  to  combine 
rapidly,    with    the    resultant    production    of 
nitrogen  oxides.  Once  released  into  the  air. 
nitrogen   oxides   are   activated   by   sunlight. 
They  then  react  with  waste  hydrocarbon  fuel, 
forming  eventually  the  notorious  PAN — the 
toxic  agent  of  the  smog  made  famous  by  Los 
Angeles. 

The  present  smog-control  technique — re- 
duction of  waste  fuel  emission — by  diminish- 
ing the  Interaction  of  nitrogen  oxides  with 
hydrocarbon  wastes,  enhances  the  level  of 
airborne  nitrogen  oxides,  which  are  them- 
selves toxic  substances.  In  the  air,  nitrogen 
oxides  are  readily  converted  to  nitrates, 
which  £ire  then  brought  down  by  rain  and 
snow  to  the  land  and  surface  waters.  There 
they  add  to  the  growing  burden  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  which,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
is  an  important  aspect  of  water  pollution. 
What  Is  surprising  is  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
oxides  that  are  generated  by  automotive 
traffic:  more  than  one-third  of  the  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  fertilizer  currently  em- 
ployed on  U.S.  farms.  One  calculation  shows 
that  farms  In  New  Jersey  receive  about 
25  pounds  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  per  year  (a 
significant  amount  in  agricultural  practice) 
from  the  trucks  and  cars  that  travel  the  New 
Jersey  highways.  Another  recent  study  shows 
that  in  the  heavily  populated  eastern  section 
of  the  country,  the  nitrate  content  of  local 


rainfall  is  proportional  to  the  local  rate  of 
gasoline  consumption. 

Thus,  the  emergence  of  a  new  technology — 
the  modern  gasoline  engine — Is  Itself  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  smog  problem  and  for 
an  appreciable  part  of  the  pollution  of  sur- 
face waters  with  nitrate.  And  no  one  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  smog  is  a  serious  hazard 
to  health.  Again  we  see  the  endless  web  of 
environmental  processes  at  work.  Get  the 
engines  too  hot — for  the  sake  of  generating 
the  power  needed  to  drive  a  huge  car  at 
destructive  speeds — and  you  set  off  a  chain 
of  events  that  keeps  klda  off  the  playground, 
sends  older  people  to  a  premature  death,  and, 
in  passing,  adds  to  the  already  excessive 
burden  of  water  pollutants. 

This  is  some  of  the  tragic  destiaicOon  that 
lies  hidden  In  the  great  panorama  of  the 
changing  California  environment — costs  to 
the  people  of  the  state  that  do  not  appear  as 
entries  in  the  balance  sheets  of  Industry  and 
agriculture.  These  are  some  of  the  great  debts 
which  must  be  paid  if  the  state's  environ- 
ment is  to  be  saved  from  ultimate  destruc- 
tion. The  debts  are  so  embedded  in  every  fea- 
ture of  the  state's  economy  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  calculate  them.  Their  scale,  at 
least,  can  be  secured  from  the  figure  pro- 
duced for  the  water  quality-control  system 
which  will  transfer  the  pollution  problem  of 
the  Bay-Delta  area  to  the  ocean:  $5  billion 
over  50  years,  and  continuing  at  $100  million 
a  year. 

At  what  cost  can  the  smog  that  envelops 
Los  Angeles  be  cleared  up — as  it  surely  must 
If  the  city  is  to  survive?  Start  with  the  price 
of  rolling  back  air  pollution  that  risks  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Bay  area,  the  Peninsula,  and  San  Diego.  And 
do  not  neglect  the  damage  already  done  by 
smog  to  the  pine  forests  in  the  area  of  Lake 
Arrowhead.   Nitrogen  oxides  have  Just  been 
detected  in  Yosemite  Park:  what  will  it  cost 
if  the  state's  magnificent  forests  begin  to  die. 
unleashing  enormous   flood   problems?   How 
shall  we  reckon  the  cost  of  the  huge  redwoods 
on  the  North  Coast,  which  need  lor  their  se- 
cure footing  the  soil  built  up  around  their 
roots  during  annual  floods,  when  these  floods 
are  stopped  by  the  new  dams  and  the  trees 
begin  to  topple?  How  shall  we  determine  the 
cost  of  the  urban  spread  which  has  covered 
the  richest  soil  in  the  state?  What  will  it  cost 
to  restore  this  soil  to  agriculture  when  the 
state  is  forced  to  limit  intensive,  pollution- 
generating  fertilization,  and  new  lands  have 
to  be  used  to  sustain  food  production?  What 
is  the  price  of  those  massive  walls  of  concrete, 
those  freeways,  which  slice  across  the  land, 
disrupting  drainage  patterns  and  upsetting 
the  delicate  balance  of  forces  that  keeps  the 
land  from  shding  into  ravines?  Against  the 
value  of  the  new  real-estate  developments  on 
landfills  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  calculate  the 
cost  of  the  resulting  changes  in  tidal  move- 
ments, which  have  decreased  the  dilution  of 
the  polluting  nutrients  by  fresh  water  from 
the  sea  and  have  worsened  the  algal  over- 
growths. Or  balance  against  the  value  of  the 
offshore  oil   the  cost  of  a  constant   risk  of 
t>each  and  ocean  pollution  until  the  offend- 
ing wells  are  pumped  dry.  Finally,  figure,  if 
possible,  what  it  will  cost  to  restore  the  nat- 
ural fertility  of  the  soil  In  central  California. 
to  keep   the  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  where  it 
belongs,  and  to  develop  a  new,  more  mixed 
form  of  agriculture  that  will  make  it  possible 
to  get  rid  of  most  insecticides  and  make  bet- 
ter   use   of    the    natural    biological    controls. 
If   the  magnitude  of  the  states   environ- 
mental problems  Is  staggering,  perhaps  there 
Is  some  consolation   In   the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia Is  not  alone.   Most  of  Lake  Erie  has 
been  lost  to  pollution.  In  niinois.  every  ma- 
jor river  h£is  been  overburdened  with  ferti- 
lizer  drainage   and   has   lost   its   powers   of 
self-purification.     Automobile    smog    hangs 
like  a  pall  over  even  Denver  and  Phoenix. 
Every  major  city  is  experiencing  worsening 
air   pollution.   The   entire   nation   is  in   the 
grip  of  the  environmental  crisis. 
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What  is  to  be  done'*  What  can  he  done? 
Althoutth  we  .ire  I  believe,  ni  a.  path  which 
can  only  lead  to  self-destruction.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  we  have  not  vet  paafied  the 
point  of  no  return  We  have  tlme—perhap* 
a  generation-  in  which  to  save  the  environ- 
ment from  the  final  etTecti  or  the  violence 
we  have  already  done  to  It.  and  to  save  our- 
sedves  from  our  own  suicidal  folly  But  this 
is  a  ver>'  short  time  to  achieve  the  massive 
envlronmentiU  repair  that  Is  needed  We  will 
need  to  start,  now.  on  :i  new  path  And  the 
first  action  Is  to  recottnlze  how  badly  we  have 
gone  wrong  in  the  use  of  the  environment 
and  to  mobilize  every  available  rerioiirce  for 
the  huge  task  of  saving  it 

Yet  all  the  marvelous  knowledge  In  our 
unlver  Itles  and  '..iborau^rles  seems  now  to 
stand  helpless  while  the  air  becomes  fouler 
every  day.  beaches  covered  with  oil  and 
precious  water  and  st)il  more  heavily  laden 
with  pollutants 

But  there  Is  another  crlsts — one  that  has 
struck  the  nation  s  entire  scientific  commu- 
nity This  crisis,  like  the  environmental  one. 
Is  also  man-made  and  disastrously  short- 
sighted. U  is  the  drastic  curtailment  '>f  the 
funds  for.rasearch  and  education 

Wial  ^uagetly'  .Af  the  very  moment  that 
the  nation  h.-s  begMr\  to  sen.se  the  urgency 
of  the  environmental  crisis,  when  fhe  first 
steps  in  the  large  and  urgent  task  must  be 
taken  in  the  laborat<-iries  and  clas.sro<.im,s  of 
our  universities,  the  tools  are  denied  the 
men  who  would  use  them 

The  huge  uiiderraklngs  listed  here  cannot 
even  be  begun  unless  we  drastically  reorga- 
nize our  priorities.  We  cannot  rontmue  to 
devote  the  talent  of  our  engineers  and  the 
competence  of  our  workers  to  the  production 
of  overpowered,  pollution-generating  cars 
that  do  violence  on  tne  road  and  m  the  eco- 
svbtem  We  cannot  burden  our  productive 
resources  with  a  monstrous  device  Ilk?  the 
SST— which,  :f  used  in  'he  V3  vtU  bring 
the  violence  of  airport  noise  to  60  million 
Americans  We  cannot  continue  to  wa-sre 
manpower  and  resources  on  weapons  that 
become  obsolete  before  they  are  proUuced  — 
and  which.  If  ever  used,  will  destroy  this 
planet  .IS  a  p. ace  for  human  life  In  a  crisis 
of  survival,  business  aa  usual  Is  sul-'de 

The  environmental  crisis  has  brought  us 
to  a  great  -urning  point  in  this  nations  his- 
tory We  have  become  i  nation  that  wields 
the  greatest  power  in  the  history  of  man, 
power  in  -he  form  o:  food,  industrial  plants, 
vehicles,  and  the  weapons  nf  war  We  have 
also  become  a  nation  beset  by  violence,  on 
the  battlefleld.  on  the  ouhways.  in  personal 
encounters,  and,  more  fundamentally  In  the 
destrucUon  of  the  natural,  harmonloua  fab- 
ric of  the  environmental  system  which  sup- 
ports us  It  IS  this  fundamental  violence  to 
the  world  in  which  we  live  which  divides  us, 
as  we  compete  among  ourselves  for  the 
earth's  gt.Kjds.  unaware  that  each  of  us.  in 
our  own  way  is  thereby  contributing  to  the 
destrtictlon   of   the   whole   that   supports   us 

The  time  has  '.-ome  to  forge  a  great  alli- 
ance in  this  nation:  All  of  us  now  know  that 
if  we  are  to  survive,  the  environment  must 
be  maintained  as  a  balanced,  hamrmlous 
whole  We  must  all  work  together  to  preserve 
It  If  we  fall,  we  shall  abandon  the  place 
where  we  mu.st  live-  the  thin  skin  of  air, 
water  an',  and  living  things  on  the  planet 
Earth — to  destruction  The  obligation  which 
our  technological  society  forces  upon  all  of 
us.  young  and  old,  black  and  white.  rl?ht 
and  left,  scientist  and  dtl/en  alike,  l«  to 
discover  how  humanity  can  survive  'he  new 
power  which  science  has  given  It  Every  major 
advance  In  the  technological  comf)etence  of 
man  ha.i  f>nforced  new  obligations  on  human 
society  The  present  age  <if  technology  Is  no 
exception  tn  this  rule  of  hlstorv  We  already 
know  the  enormous  benefits  It  can  bestow 
and  we  have  begun  to  perceive  lt«  frightful 


threats  The  crisis  generated  br  this  knowl- 
edge Is  upon  us 

We  are  enormously  fortunate  that  our 
young  people--  the  first  generation  to  carry 
strontium  itO  in  their  ixjnes  and  DDT  In 
their  fat— have  become  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  this  ominous  paradox  of  the  mixlern 
world  For  It  Is  they  who  face  the  frightful 
task  of  -seeking  humane  knr)Wledie  In  a 
world  which  has  with  cunning  perversity, 
transformed  the  jiower  that  knowledge  gen- 
erates into  an  instrument  of  catastrophe 

The  environmental  crisis  Is  a  grim  chal- 
lenge It  also  Is  a  great  opportunity  From 
It  we  may  yet  learn  that  the  proper  use  of 
science  Is  not  to  conquer  nature,  but  to  live 
in  It  We  may  yet  learn  that  to  save  our- 
selves we  must  save  the  world  that  Is  our 
habitat  We  may  yet  discover  how  to  devote 
the  wisdom  of  science  and  the  power  of 
technology  to  the  welfare,  the  survival  of 
man 


IRRESPONSIBLE    COLUMNIZING    ON 
ORDERLY   M.ARKETING 

Mr  WYMAN  a.skod  .»nd  wa.s  i^iven 
perml.^^.si.m  to  pxtend  hLs  remark.s  at  fhl.s 
point  in  the  RtroRn  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.s  matter  ■ 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  Marquis 
rhilds'  attempt  to  tie  needed  restrictions 
on  flnod.s  of  cheap  forelsn  imports  to  the 
pro.spect  of  further  fueling  the  fires  of 
Inflation  in  this  counlrj-  is  irre.sponslble 
columnlzina  Rea.sonable  restrictions  on 
as  yet  unrestricted  imports,  especially  in 
the  cheap  footwear  field,  are  unrelated 
to  the  price  spiral  involved  in  the  infla- 
tionary process. 

In  a  current  column.  Mr.  Childs  paints 
a  dark  picture  of  lobbyists  .seeklnii  pref- 
erential consideration  acralnst  the  public 
Interest  when  the  tnUh  of  the  matter  is 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  .American 
workers  and  whole  US  uidustnes  are 
flghtlns;  for  their  lives  because  they  .sell  a 
product  that  has  a  high  labor  cost. 
Abroad  this  cost  is  but  a  fraction  of  what 
it  IS  in  this  country  Left  to  unrestrlct^l 
competition  In  the  US  market  there  will 
be  a  i;radual  and  Inescapable  loss  of  .shoe 
proJuctlon  to  low -cost  lat)or  areas  out- 
side of  the  Untt«l  Stales  of  America  ex- 
cept for  a  few  huh-quallty  specialized 
lines 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  of  its  legislative  branch  in  par- 
ticular, to  insure  ttiat  this  does  not  hap- 
pen by  imposing  reasonable  restrictions 
on  future  Imports  of  footwear,  textiles, 
arid  certain  other  lmport,s  Tills  can  be 
accomplished  by  enactment  of  orderly 
marketlnk,'  lemslation  This  law  should  be 
passed  now — with  or  without  administra- 
tion support 

Mr  Childs'  position  would  surrender 
US  jobs  to  foreign  natlotis  by  the  thou- 
sands It  would  spell  the  end  of  the  road 
for  hundreds  of  Amencan  factories  His 
de^scnption  of  Senator  Percys  charac- 
terization of  Senator  Cotton  s  amend- 
ment to  authorize  the  President  to  block 
imports,  as  an  unconscionable  sui  ren- 
der of  legislative  power  to  the  executive" 
;s  a  ijross  example  of  grandstanding  by 
overstatement  on  the  part  of  one  who 
knows  better  Congress  cannot  keep  a 
ourrently  flexible  eye  on  import  figures 
with  attendant  import  controls  or  relax- 
ation thereof  The  committee  meclianism 
ii  not  that  flexible    This  is  clearly  for 


the  executive  branch.  What  the  Senator 
really  Is  complaining  about  is  the  prcs- 
pect  of  a  policy  of  doing  something  to 
protect  Amencan  workers  and  American 
indiLstry*.  Apparently  he.  too.  want.<;  to 
turn  it  all  over  to  foreittn  production  if 
they  can  make  it  cheaper. 

Worthy  of  consideration  here  is  not 
only  the  American  worker  but  the  Air.rr- 
Ican  con.sumer.  Clearly,  the  cheapest  of 
cheap  foreign  irapcirts  are  not  good  for 
American  feet.  Any  podiatrist  will  lo.i- 
flrm  this  fact. 

Curiously,  even  many  of  the  luxury 
shoe  imports  end  up  costing  American 
taxpayers  more  than  what  they  would 
pay  for  the  corresponding  American  lux- 
ury shoe.  Construction  of  higher  priced 
shoes  abroad  has  changed  m  many  aiea,s 
so  that  they  are  difficult  to  repair  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  A  shoe  repa.r- 
man  demonstrated  this  to  a  constituent 
of  mine  recently,  showing  liim  a  heel 
from  a  woman's  shoe  that  had  been  im- 
ported Tlie  plastic  heel  was  a  molded 
one.  It  was  installed  by  drilling  the  heel 
proper  with  approximately  a  I'c-inch 
drill  in  five  places  and  then  driving  in  the 
plastic  heel  that  had  five  plastic  pins 
molded  onto  its  thin  plastic  heel  plate 
When  this  thin  plastic  heel  plate  wears 
out  it  iias  to  be  replaced.  The  only  alter- 
native that  shoe  repainnan  has  in  this 
country  is  to  replace  it  witii  materials  on 
hand.  Being  faced  with  a  heel  that  lias 
Ave  holes  in  it  and  therefore  lacks  sufB- 
cient  .surface  to  use  nails,  to  have  mate- 
rial on  hand  that  would  meet  the  import 
design  would  necessitate  hundreds  of 
styles  of  heel  stock  that  arc  beyond  his 
capability. 

Now  it  is  both  in  the  jimk  class  and 
luxury  class  of  footwear  imports  that 
.shoe  repairmen  are  running  Into  prob- 
lems. This  is  a  justifiable  item  deserving 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  .so  interested  in  consumer  protection 
these  days  It  deserves  widespread  i  ub- 
licity 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  becoming  a  fair  ques- 
tion these  days— Does  the  administration 
really  want  to  help  the  shoe  industrj-1'  If 
it  does,  the  road  is  open.  It  Is  easy.  Just 
pass  the  word  that  the  light  is  green 
for  an  orderly  marketing  law.  I  venture 
to  .-ay  It  would  not  take  30  days  for  this 
to  become  a  reality. 

Those  idho  espouse  the  irresponsible 
cour.se  of  continued  unrestricted  foreign 
imports  such  as  Mr.  Childs  does  in  his 
column,  have,  over  the  years,  been  re- 
-sponsible  for  more  troubles  for  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  this  country  than 
Carter  has  pills.  If  they  had  their  way, 
wages  in  the  United  States  •*'ould  be 
forced  down  to  European  levels  and 
eventually  toward  Oriental  levels  as  pro- 
duction from  the  Par  East  steps  up  to 
gleefully  feast  in  the  American  market 
Union  members  can  well  ask  them- 
.selves  and  tiicir  leaders  which  side  their 
bread  is  buttered  on  in  this  raging  con- 
troversj-.  The  answer  is  not  in  continued 
unrestricted  reciprocal  trade.  This  is 
demonstrably  true  in  the  shoe  and  tex- 
tile industries 

I  am  including  the  Childs  column  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  to  show  just 
how  gro.ssly  the  situation  can  be  mis- 
stated by  those  who  seek  to  raise  spec- 
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ters  of  financial  loss  in  the  mind  of  the 
general  public  should  Congress  provide 
a  measure  of  protection  for  critically 
hurt  domestic  industries.  This  has  al- 
ways been  the  clarion  call  of  the  free 
traders.  Against  this  must  be  matched 
the  fact  that  in  simple  truth  those  seek- 
ing minimum  protections  are  merely 
calling  for  an  orderly  future  rise  in  im- 
ports checking  unrestricted  floods  against 
which  no  U.S.  industry  can  plan.  Legis- 
lation which  I  introduced  in  January, 
H  H   733.  will  accomplish  just  that. 

The  United  States  must  not  become  a 
dumping  ground  for  cheap  foreign  goods 
at  the  expense  of  the  jobs  of  millions  of 
Americans,  many  of  whom  have  no  other 
.skills.  There  is  a  crisis  in  the  U.S.  shoe 
industry  today.  Can  it  be  that  those  of 
Mr,  Childs'  persuasion  do  not  know  this? 
Or  knowing  it,  do  not  care? 
Fbesh  Import  Restrictions  Could  iNXENSirv 
Inflation 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 
With  the  surge  of  Christmas  shopping  no- 
body is  looking,  but  if  certain  powerful  lob- 
bies have  their  way  the  cost  of  basic  Items  in 
tne  householder's  budget  will  take  a  sharp 
jiiinp  In  the  New  Yenr.  The  prospect  is  for 
more  rather  than  less  Inflation  as  the  spiral 
of  rising  prices  becomes  a  political  issue 
hardly  .second  to  the  Vietnam  war, 

nie  immediate  threat  is  In  shoes.  The  pres- 
sure for  a  quota  on  foreign  Imports  has 
grown  to  such  a  volume  that  72  senators 
sier.ed  a  petition  to  President  Nixon  calling 
for  'voluntary"  quotas  Needless  to  say,  vol- 
ur.'ary  quotas  are  a  fiction,  since  once  the 
I';. .ted  States  turns  on  the  heat  the  shoe- 
exporting  countries  have  no  choice  but  to 
accept 

From  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  Britain  come 
specialized  and  expensive  footwear.  Japan 
and  Taiwan  export  low-cost  shoes  that,  ac- 
ccTLimg  to  retailers  opposing  the  quota,  are 
uiui\-.iilable  from  domestic  makers.  It  Is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  that  the  rise  In 
prices — perhaps  as  much  as  15  to  25  per 
cent — would  be  most  Immediate  if  a  quota 
(rreatly  limits  foreign  Imports, 

Last  spring  the  shoe  Industry  Is  reported 
to  have  collected  a  kitty  of  $300,000  to  lobby 
for  a  "voluntary"  quota.  The  72  senatorial 
slcners  to  the  petition  to  the  White  House  Is 
one  measure  of  the  success  of  the  drive.  Of 
that  total,  20  signers  are  from  big  exporting 
states  that  would  feel  the  backlash  of  certain 
reprisals  from  the  countries  feeling  the  pinch 
of  an  Imposed  quota 

fsing  the  battered  "tax  reform"  bill  as  a 
vehicle.  Sen  Norris  Cotton  iR-N.H.),  one  of 
the  strongest  backers  of  a  shoe  quota,  threw 
1:;  an  amendment  giving  the  President  broad 
powers  to  block  Imports  from  almost  any 
nation  It  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  65  to  30 
afer  .'^en  Charles  Percy  iR-IU.).  called  it  an 
'  uncon.sclonable"  surrender  of  congressional 
powers  to  the  executive. 

The  shoe  Industry  is  only  the  latest  to 
move  with  powerful  leverage  against  the  free 
trade  policy  of  the  '60s.  A  "voluntary"  quota 
on  cotton  textiles  already  Imposed  is  htirtlng 
developing  countries,  notably  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  where  American  aid  has  been 
ar.  important  factor.  A  "voluntary"  steel 
quota  puts  a  limit  on  imports  from  Japan. 
In  his  round-the-world  trip  early  in  the 
year  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans 
made  the  threat  clear  that  unless  nations 
greatly  curtailed  their  exports  to  this  coun- 
try in  certain  fields,  conspicuously  textiles, 
C  ngress  in  an  increasing  wave  cf  protec- 
•:oiiism  would  clamp  on  tariff  restrictions. 
Pressed  by  Japanese  newsmen  to  say  whether 
other  "voluntary"  quotJis  were  impending, 
Stans  said:     "At  the  present  time  It  Is  not 


our  Intention  to  seek  voluntary  negotiations 
for  any  other  commodities  than  textiles," 

Within  trade  circles  there  was  immediate 
speculation  that  after  textiles  Stans  would 
respond  to  the  demands  of  other  industries, 
shoes  first.  And  this  was  underscored  when 
Senate  Minority  leader  Hugh  Scott  came  out 
of  the  White  House  to  say  that  the  President 
considered  shoes  as  being  "fully  as  urgent  as 
textiles." 

Here,  as  in  almost  every  other  area,  the 
question  is  where  Mr.  Nixon  really  stands. 
How  far  is  he  willing  to  go  in  pushing  for 
solutions  that  are  In  the  national  interest 
but  that  have  active  opposition  from  power- 
ful minority  Interests?  In  his  trade  message 
to  Congress  the  President's  rhetoric  on  behalf 
of  keeping  the  channels  clear  and  free  In 
America's  own  self-interests  was  unexcep- 
tional. 

Rhetoric  is  not  enough.  In  a  speech  that 
got  too  little  attention  John  Gardner  head 
of  the  Urban  Coalition  on  Action  Council, 
said  what  Is  widely  felt  here  but  seldom  ex- 
pressed that  If  there  Is  to  be  action  in  solving 
the  nation's  problems  the  President  must 
show  far  greater  urgency.  He  must  move 
with  the  kind  of  vigor  he  employed  in  put- 
ting over  the  antlbalUstlc  missile  and  in 
trying  to  get  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

That  the  price  spiral  Is  continuing  upward 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  Cutting  back  or 
eliminating  competitive  imports  will  only 
kick  it  up  faster. 

The  rhetoric  dispensed  with  one  hand 
hardly  conceals  the  counter  maneuvers  or 
the  careful  indifference  on  the  other  hand. 
In  trade,  in  hunger,  in  a  half-dozen  areas 
that  is  the  tragic  duality  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 


ST. 


LAWRENCE  SEAWAY:    A   BOON- 
DOGGLE GOING  TO  POT 


(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  last  Friday,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  characterized 
as  "deeply  in  debt,  in  disrepair,  and  al- 
most obsolete — it  may  just  go  to  pot." 
Fifteen  years  ago  during  the  log-rolling 
authorization  debate  for  the  seaway  I 
apologized  to  my  colleagues  In  this 
Chamber  for  being  a  "purveyor  of  gloom" 
about  the  economic  prospects  for  the 
seaway.  All  has  come  to  pass;  after  10 
years  of  operation,  the  $500  million  white 
elephant  is  slowing  drowning  in  its  owti 
economic  miscalculations. 

My  gloomy  prognostications  of  1954 
were  based  on  the  expected  loss  of  jobs 
and  the  adverse  impact  the  seaway  would 
have  on  the  industries  served  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  area.  Fortunately,  the  im- 
pact on  Jobs  and  industry  has  been  less 
than  I  anticipated — not  because  the  sea- 
way did  not  try  to  capture  business,  but 
because  in  a  market  economy,  business- 
men just  do  not  buy  a  pig-in-a-poke. 
Nevertheless,  the  American  public  has 
poured  $500  million  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  any  way  you  cut  the  pie,  it 
has  been  an  expensive  experiment. 

The  Journal  article  points  out  there  is 
a  cry  being  raised  to  wipe  out  the  seaway 
debt.  What  then?  Another  investment  by 
the  American  people  to  bail  out  some- 
thing that  should  be  abandoned?  The 
seaway  is  a  monument  to  Government's 


inability  to  properly  assess  economic  risk 
before  plunging  ahead  with  the  expendi- 
tures of  public  money.  The  plight  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  serves  a  graphic 
lesson  of  what  happens  when  traditional 
American,  market-risk,  economic  phi- 
losophy is  thrown  over  for  industriar so- 
cialization. I  can  think  of  no  finer  trib- 
ute to  the  Socialists  of  this  country  who 
have  foisted  one  after  another  of  such 
projects  on  an  unsuspecting  public  than 
to  let  the  seaway  fill  up. 

I  have  appended  to  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  con- 
cerning the  economic  woes  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway: 

Dire  STRArrs:  St.  Lawrence  Seawat,  Com- 
pleting 10th  Year,  Is  Awash  in  Prob- 
lems— Its  Teaffic  Is  Off,  Debt  Is  Up  and 
It  Is  Getting  Obsolete;  Some  Ships  Cur- 
tail Runs — Steel  Silos  Travel  by  Rail 

(By  Jim  Hyatt) 
Cleveland, — The  last  ocean-going  vessel 
leaves  the  St,  Lawrence  Seaway  this  week- 
end, ending  the  2.300-mlle  water  routes'  10th 
season  of  operation.  It  has  not  been  a  very 
good  year. 

For  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  heralded  a 
decade  ago  as  a  "second  Mediterranean"  or  a 
■"fourth  seacoast"  for  the  U.S.,  Is  a  flop  at 
this  point.  Shippers  shun  it.  Shipbuilders 
curse  it.  Ship  operators  Ignore  It.  It  Is  deeply 
In  debt,  in  disrepair  and  almost  obsolete. 
Its  traffic  this  year  probably  will  be  the  lowest 
since  1964,  and  some  people  worry  about  its 
future. 

■"The  seaway  won't  be  shut  down,"  Insists 
one  backer  of  the  project.  And  then  he  adds, 
"But  It  may  just  go  to  pot." 

The  seaway,  a  joint  U.S. -Canadian  project 
that  cost  $500  million  to  build.  Is  an  engi- 
neering wonder.  A  channel-and-lock  system 
that  bypasses  rapids,  lifts  ships  600  feet  from 
the  time  they  enter  the  seaway  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  time  they  reach  Lake  Superior. 
■what  went  wrong? 
A  big  ship  can  make  the  trip  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Duluth  in  eight  days,  and  about 
the  only  problem  the  seaway  builders  en- 
visioned was  one  of  traffic  jams  as  everybody 
rushed  to  use  the  wondrous  new  route.  They 
pictured  huge  ocean-going  vessels  docking  in 
such  previously  landlocked  places  as  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Cleveland.  They  figured  sea- 
way ships,  with  their  low  rates,  would  take 
cargo  away  from  the  railroads.  They  saw 
vast  markets  opening  up  for  Midwestern- 
made  goods,  and  they  saw  the  Midwest  being 
>howered  with  foreign-made  manufactures 
transported  cheaply  to  Its  doorstep  by  ship. 

But  none  of  these  things  has  come  to  pass. 
The  main  problem,  say  people  who  are  ex- 
pert In  the  affairs  of  the  seaway,  is  that  every- 
body underestimated  the  difficulty  of  per- 
suading shippers  to  abandon  rail  transport 
for  moving  goods  to  and  from  East  Coast 
ports.  So  insignificant  is  the  seaway's  pres- 
ence here  In  Cleveland,  for  example,  that 
the  Port  of  Cleveland  handles  only  STr  of 
the  goods  manufactured  for  export  in  the 
area. 

"It's  like  water  wearing  away  rock,"  com- 
plains Richard  Shultz,  executive  director  of 
the  Port  Authority  of  Cleveland. 

All  told,  seaway  ships  carried  about  40 
million  tons  of  cargo  this  year,  it's  estimated, 
off  sharply  from  the  48  million  tons  of  1968. 
Seaway  officials  attribute  part  of  the  decline 
to  a  strike  of  Iron-ore  workers  in  Canada, 
but  some  observers  say  the  total  would  have 
been  down  even  without  the  strike.  The  1968 
total  was  up  from  1967  but  was  below  the 
peak  of  49.2  miUlon  tons  of  1966.  The  dearth 
of   business   Is  causing  some   American-flag 
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cvT^e^a  to  cur.  back  on  their  •i*»w»y  ojjer- 
•tloas  and  s<>me  have  indicated  they  might 
pull  out  )f  the  OreaC  Lakes  ••nllrelv  We 
can't  cruise  like  a  taxlcab  looklnn  {r>r  busl- 
nesa."  aaacr's  one  shipping  official  The 
cargo  Just  Isn't  th«re   ' 

arwARB  <>r  the   Mtni 

Scarcity  of  cargo  isn't  the  shipping  lines' 
only  complaint  Until  recently  thev  main- 
tain, many  seaway  ports  weren  '.  dredged  U\ 
the  maximum  'JT-foot  depth  of  the  re«t  of 
the  seaway  What  s  more  they  say  "hat 
27-fo<jt  depth  Is  no  longer  enough  Many 
old  ships  would  get  stuck  In  the  mud  If 
thev  came  Into  'he  seaway  fully  loaded  and 
some  new  ships  clon  t  have  a  fhaiu-e  New 
con'alrier-shlps  'wider  construction  have  33- 
f(x)t  draft*  and  are  10  feet  Ux>  wide  for  the 
aO-fo<)t  Icjcks  Estimates  of  the  cost  to  mod- 
ernize the  seaway  to  handle  these  big  new 
ships  range   up  to  45   billion 

The  decline  in  traffic  >n  'he  seaiAav  could 
turn  into  a  vicious  cycle  The  shipping  lines 
say  'hey  want  to  .nit  service  because  'he 
shippers  don't  have  much  to  -.hip  And  ship- 
pers sav  one  reason  'hey  don  t  use  'he  sea- 
way much  IS  that  'he  number  of  ships 
available  Is  decreasing,  making  schedules 
erratic 

III  mUl-October  for  Instance  lAibrlz^il 
Corp  of  Cleveland  needed  quick  shipment 
to  Llverp<xjl  England  of  150  drums  of  a 
petroleum  atldltlve  But  the  next  possible 
sailing  from  Cleveland  was  three  weeks  off 
and  even  then  a  ship  would  call  here  only 
If  enough  cargo  were  available  to  make  n 
stop  worthwhile  Ho  the  company  spent  an 
addtJ  Jl.JOO  -1  ship  the  drums  by  rail  to 
New  York,  where  tney  vere  loaded  on  a  ship 
scheduled  to  arrive  m  L.verpool  cwo  days 
before  the  earliest  date  any  sillp  might  *how 
up  in  Cleveland 

Anchor  Hocking  Corp  of  Lancaster.  Ohio, 
says  It  has  halved  lt.=i  seawav  tonnage  m 
recent  years  because  ^f  the  haphazard  sail- 
ing schedules 

WHAT    WIIJ,    HAPPEN    IN     20O9» 

The  less  'oniiage  !iaulp<l  'he  more  the 
seawav  falls  :n  debt  The  seawav  Is  committed 
to  repavmg  'he  V8  and  '"anada  its  capital 
costs  as  well  as  -ti  meetlin;  il.s  operatUig 
expenses  Legislation  requires  this  capital 
to  be  repaid  by  the  vear  .'009  but  based  m 
current  -j-afflc  projections  and  present  tolls 
the  seaway  w:ll  Instead  be  «821  million  In 
debt  by  then,  according  to  Sen  Walter  F 
Mondale  of  Minnesota. 

Sen  Mondale  'hlnks  'he  seaway's  only 
problem  is  its  commitment  to  repay  its  capi- 
tal costs  "The  financial  framework  of  the 
seaway  is  unfair  and  unreasonable  and  dis- 
criminates against  the  nation's  fourth  sea- 
coast,  '  he  states  At  the  moment,  the  sea- 
way Is  820  million  behind  In  debt  payment.s 
and  one  Congressman  says  ;t  is  dangerously 
close  to  going  bankrupt  " 

Sen  Mondale  and  some  other  memt)*ra  of 
Congress  think  that  the  US  should  cancel 
the  existing  debt  and  that  the  seaway  should 
simply  be  required  to  turn  over  to  the  Treas- 
ury any  money  It  takes  In  beyond  its  operat- 
ing ooats.  Such  a  vr^posal  doean  t  sit  well 
well  with  everyone  Holy  hell  will  break 
looee  ■  If  pro-.seaway  members  try  to  eliminate 
the  debt,  asserts  one  source  who  favors  the 
Eastern  ports 

Another  solution,  of  course,  would  be  to 
increase  tolls,  and  Sen  Mondale  fears  poe- 
slble  30  ;  'wO  60  rises  But  Leonard  Oood- 
8«U.  executive  director  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission,  an  association  of  ofBclals  of 
Midwestern  states,  says  an  increase  of  only 
10%  would  "knock  us  out  of  a  lot  of  world 
markets  " 

It's  questionable,  however,  how  many  mar- 
kets there  are  to  be  knocked  out  of  In  an 
appraisal  of  the  seaway,  the  Canadian  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Commerce  says  Neither  the 
fe*r    that    the    seaway    would    allow    foreign 


manufacturers  to  ncxxl  the  marketiS  of  the 
.St  I.Awrence  Ba«ln  nor  the  hope  that  It 
would  enable  producers  there  t<j  greatly  ex- 
pand their  markets  has  t>een  realized  " 

.^t  the  moment  the  seaway  tolls  do  pro- 
vide some  real  t>*rgaliui  One  example  A 
recent  shipment  of  power  'ransformers  from 
(111  city  F'a  ,  to  I^eHavre.  France  cList  the 
shipper  tl  .187  a  ton  through  Cleveland,  com- 
pared with  fi  XJ2  a  ton  liad  the  'ransformers 
been  -hlpfMHl  by  rail  Ui  New  York  and  then 
to  Fran 'e  Hall  rates  foe  some  gixxis,  how- 
ever are  (le«igned  to  encf)urage  use  of  East 
Coast  ports,  as  seawav  backers  see  It  It  costs 
nine  times  -is  much  per  mile  tor  Instance 
to  ship  steel  sUoH  by  'rain  from  Kankakee 
111  ,  to  Chicago  than  from  Kankakee  "o  New 
York 

Seaway  ofllctaLi  cite  the  high  rail  rates  to 
Oreat  Lakes  f)orts  as  Just  one  of  the  prob- 
lems thev  ire  fighting  Tliev  also  complain 
that  Congress  has  blocked  the  St  I^wrence 
Seaway  Ue^elopment  Corp  from  using  any 
funds  for  atlvertlslng  and  promotion  This 
ban  means  the  seaway  la  operating  with  Its 
liands  tied  tiehlnd  its  back.  '  asserts  H  D 
Doan  president  >f  Dow  Chemical  Co  and 
■  halrman  of  the  seawav's  inth  anniversary 
observance 


OPEKATION  BRKAKTTmOUGH 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  ANDEILSON  ..f  Illinois  asked  and 
was  t^iven  (x'rmissKjn  to  t-xtend  his  re- 
marfca  <it  this  [xiint  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  t'xtrane«>us  matter  ' 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr 
Si)ealcer.  today  Housint;  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Secretary  (leorKe  Romney 
aiinounced  the  upeniiit;  of  the  final 
round  of  negotiations  on  Operation 
Breakthroush  hoiLsin«  dt-sicn  and  site 
profxisals  The  Department  had  oriRi- 
naily  intended  to  make  the  final  selec- 
tions known  in  tiiid-November.  but  the 
national  interest  and  response  to  the 
prr)gram  ha.s  been  so  overwhelmmK  that 
It  has  taktn  HUD  longer  than  originally 
anticipated  to  sift  through  all  the  pro- 
posals I  think  this  response  augurs  well 
for  Operation  BreakthrouKh,  which  is  an 
attempt  to  introduce  new  systems  of 
hoiLsinK  construction  and  marketing  to 
meet  our  national  housmt;  Koal 

Today  Secretary  Romney  announced 
the  flames  of  37  housing  system  organl- 
zatlons  .selected  from  a  total  of  236  full 
housinif  systems  proposals  or  type  A  pro- 
[.Kisals  Following  further  negotiations, 
about  20  of  these  will  be  chosen  to  build 
prototypes  on  some  10  sites  around  the 
Nation.  Tlie  Secretary  has  also  named 
the  11  site  proposals  which  have  been 
chosen  for  further  negotiations:  these 
have  be«n  selected  from  218  site  pro- 
posals And  some  365  type  B  proposals 
are  still  under  consideration.  Tliese 
cover  research  and  development  concepts 
for  various  "hardware  "  and  "softwBre" 
components  for  the  housing  systems 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  HUD 
on  the  outstanding  progress  it  has  made 
thus  far  with  Operation  Breakthrough 
The  national  response  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  time,  effort .  and  weight  which 
HUD  has  given  this  new  program  which 
was  initiated  In  May  of  this  year.  At  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  I  include  the  HUD 
news  release,  the  list  of  37  type  A  pro- 
posals selected  for  further  considera- 
tion, and  a  press  release  my  office  issued 
last  week: 


BaKAKTHaOlTCH    ANNOCNCBa   Sms,    POTINTIAI. 

Pi-ANNcas,  Btrn^ons 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopmeni  today  announced  the  start  of  final 
evaluatlona  and  negotiations  with  prop<j«e.is 
seeking  to  participate  in  Operation  Break- 
through, HUD  s  major  program  to  help  b.>j\( 
the  Nation's  housing  problems 

-Secretary  C.eorge  Komney,  announcing  the 
detailed  dlacusslons  and  negotiations,  said 
that  National  interest  In  the  program  luid  ex- 
ceeded exF>octatlons,  and  many  more  pro- 
posals were  submitted  than  were  anticipated 
To  assure  that  the  very  best  selection  is 
made  from  ihe  very  large  number  of  ^ood 
plans,  further  discussions  lu-e  neces-s^rv  " 
Romney  said  '  We  WTint  to  be  certain  t.i»t 
every  phase  of  the  program  is  fully  clarified 
and  understoixl  We  want  no  possible  mis- 
understanding to  threaten  the  success  cf  -Yif 
program 

IJetalled  di-scusslons  and  negi'tlatlo!;.s  ..re 
being  held  with  localities  ofTenng  proti.-vpe 
sites,  as  well  a£  with  .site  planners,  and  pro- 
spective  producers  of  housing  systeni.s 

'.\t  the  conclusion  of  these  talks.  HUD 
will  make  final  arrangement-s  lor  site?  and 
enter  into  contra<-ts  with  site  planneri  and 
producers  of  the  housing  systems  finally 
selected 

However  '  he  emphasized,  "we  are  r.ow 
confident  that  improved  approaches  :n  all 
aspects  of  the  housing  business  m;inage- 
ment.  financing  methods,  land  plannlnc  and 
development,  housing  system  technoloKv.  and 
company  strength  -are  i-vallable  In  the  cum- 
blnatlons  of  companies  selected  for  further 
negotiations 

These  housing  concepts  ;ire  m  the  :  jre- 
front  of  today's  ,'vall.ible  housing  pr  cl'jc- 
tlon  technology  TTiey  vi'li;  take  the  hou&jng 
Industry  from  the  construction,  financing, 
and  management  methods  of  the  past,  to  the 
production,  finar.cing,  and  management 
methods  of  the  present  and  the  future 

Ttiey  cover  .i  wide  range  of  materials  .ind 
include  some  systems  that  are  ailreauv  in 
production.  :ome  that  are  nearlng  prrtluc- 
tlon,  and  some  that  stlU  require  design  test- 
ing, and  performance  evaluation  before  pro- 
duction  can  be  started 

"We  are  also  convinced  that  the  sites  ..nd 
the  site  planners  selected  for  further  uegc- 
tlatlon  offer  the  opf)ortunity  to  demonstrite 
to  the  Nation  how  modernization  of  iniUd- 
Ing.  housing  and  zoning  regulations,  and 
improved  land  use  can  lead  to  even  greater 
improvements  In  housing  systems.  Tills 

Is   only   the   beginning  of   the   progress  "hat 
must,   and    can    be,   made." 

Negotiations  will  be  conducted  with  the 
proposers  and  local  officials  of  the  following 
prototype  ■^ites  Indianapolis.  Indiana;  Jer- 
sey City.  New  Jersey:  Kalamazoo.  Michigan; 
M.icon.  Georgia.  Memphis.  Tennessee;  Sacra- 
mento, California;  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Wil- 
mington   Delaware   i  New  Castle  Countyi 

In  addition.  HUD  is  still  considering  pro- 
posed sites  in  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Icxas  The  sites  chosen  followed  thorough 
examination   if    the    218   sites   proposed 

In  all  cases.  FHA  site  engineers  ai.cl  ip- 
praisers  inspected  and  evaluated  the  ,-.'.es 
Regional  OfUce  officials  added  their  sugges- 
tions and  evaluations  And  for  many  ot  "he 
proposed  sites.  HUD  officials  made  follow-up 
inspection  trips 

'  In  addition  to  the  Operation  Break- 
through plan  to  develop  prototype  sues, 
HUD  plans  to  work  with  site  proposers  .ind 
community  groups  to  arrange  for  hou.sing 
to  be  developed  on  all  suitable  proposed  fites 
In  accordance  with  community  needs,'  the 
Secre.ary  added 

Eleven  site  planners,  of  82  organizations 
that  submitted  proposals,  have  been  selected 
for    further    discussions    and    negotiations. 

(Their  names  are  listed  separately).  Each 
of  the  planners  finally  selected  will  be  .'e- 
sponslble  for  preparing  an  overall  plan  'cir 
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ft  designated  site  that  effectively  comblnM 
the  housing  systems  selected  for  that  site 
into  good,  attractive,  livable,  community 
environments. 

A  list  of  the  37  housing  system  organisa- 
tions with  whom  further  discussions  and 
negotiations  are  planned  Is  attached.  The 
prime  contractor,  or  consortium  (group) 
names  are  also  shown  as  well  as  the  sub- 
contractors or  team  members. 

HUD  ofHclals  said  they  expect  to  finally 
select  about  20  ot  these  housing  system  or- 
ganizations under  consideration. 

These  organizations  were  selected  from 
:'36  proposals  submitted  to  HUD  for  Type  A 
ifull  housing  systems).  The  proposals  were 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  building  system 
designs,  production  methods,  financial  ca- 
pabllltT.  management,  land  use  design,  and 
other  factors.  These  building  concepts  in- 
dutle  some  now  in  production;  some  that  are 
i.ew  approaches  for  the  proposing  organiza- 
tion, although  not  wholly  new  concepts; 
some  that  are  new  concepts;  and  some 
foreign  systems  that  will  be  adapted  to 
V  S    methods  and   designs. 

The  365  Type  B  proposals  are  still  being 
evaluated.  These  cover  advanced  research 
and  development  of  Ideas  or  concepts  not 
yet  ready  for  prototype  construction,  or 
which  provide  Individual  elements  of  a  total 
housing  system.  These  include  "hardware" 
Items,  as  well  as  "software"  elements  con- 
cerned with  management,  financing,  site  de- 
velopment, and  user  needs. 

The  Type  B  proposers  being  named  today 
far  further  talks  are:  Ross,  Hardies.  0"Keefe, 
Baocock.  McDugald  &  Parsons,  of  Chicago, 
r,:  ,  to  prepare  a  manual  on  practical  methods 
for  overcoming  obstacles  that  bar  new 
Income  housing;  and  George  Washington 
University  of  Washington,  DC  to  develop 
feasible  recommendations  for  Improvement 
In  real  property  tenure  and  transfer  prac- 
tices to  reduce  closing  and  financing  costs. 

Three  Type  A  full  housing  systems  pro- 
posals that  are  being  considered  for  Type 
B  -ontracts  are  The  Habitat  Group  of  Rio 
Pledras,  Puerto  Rico;  Altken.  Collins  &  As- 
sociates of  Berkeley,  California:  and  Dano 
Modules,  Inc.  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

During  this  negotiation  period,  discus- 
sions will  be  held  with  consultants  in  spe- 
cific areas  to  obtain  their  comments  on  the 
\-,rious  concepts  selected  for  possible  con- 
•r.irt  awards.  HUD  offlclalB  said  their  sched- 
ule calls  for  the  final  selections  to  be  made 
in  about  a  month. 

Preliminary  letter  contracts  will  be  B'warded 
t.^  site  planners  so  they  can  assist  HUD  In 
further  evaluation  of  the  housing  systems, 
anri  to  help  In  matching  housing  systems  to 
prototype  sites. 

Mr  Harold  B.  Finger,  HUD  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Research  and  Technology,  has  the 
riverall  responsibility  for  all  negotiations 
and  discussions.  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Perry,  Pro- 
er-xm  Director  of  Operation  Breakthrough, 
Is  his  personal  representative  in  the  negotia- 
tions. 


Operation  Breakthrough — 
Type  A  Proposals 

HOtTSlNO  SYSTEMS  ORGAMTZATIONS  SELECTED 
FOR  miTHER  DISCUSSION,  EVALUATION,  AND 
.NEGOTIATIONS 

Alodei  Corp..  Memphis.  Tenn.;  Ellers, 
Reaves.  Panning  &  Oakley.  Inc.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.:  Cambridge  Seven  Assoc.,  Inc.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass  :  Low  and  Rodin,  London.  SWI. 
England:  Building  Design  Partnership,  Lon- 
don WTP  2DA,  England. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  AmetiQa.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Christian  Prey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Com- 
ponent Bldg.  Systems,  Ltd. 

Ball  Bros.  Research  Corp.,  Boulder,  Colo.; 
Borg-Warner  Corp,,  Chicago.  HI.;  Mr.  Elliott 
H  Brenner.  ALA.  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Mr.  Leo  E. 
Zickler,  Indiana. 


Bechtel  Corp.,  San  Pranclsoo,  Calif.; 
Stressed  Structures,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Building  Systems  Dev.,  Inc,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Henry  C.  Beck  Co.,  Atlanta,  G*.;  Balency- 
MBM-UB.  Corp.,  New  Tork,  N.Y.;  Raymond 
D.  Nasher.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Borg-Warner  Corp.. 
Chicago,  111. 

Boi3e-Cascade  Corp.,  Boise,  Id,:  Dalton- 
Dalton-LlUle.  Cleveland,  Oh,;  Frank  Hall 
Assoc.;  Computer  Applications.  Inc:  National 
Bldg.  Agency;  David  Crane  Assoc.;  Brevard 
Engineering. 

Christiana  Western  Structures,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  B.  A.  Berkus  Assoc.;  Mutual 
Ownership  Dev.  Pndn. 

Descon/ Concordia — A  Joint  venture  be- 
tween: Concordia  Mgmt.,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  Descon  Mgmt  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
Canaida, 

Dev.  Corp.  of  Am.,  Boston,  Mass.;  San-'Vel 
Concrete  Corp.,  Littleton,  Mass.;  StuU  Assoc., 
Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Houston.  Texas; 
Rohr  Corp.,  Chula  Vista,  Calif.;  Daniel  Const. 
Co.,  Greenville,  S.C;  Geometries,  Inc..  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

Forest  City  Enterprises,  Inc..  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Forest  City  Materials  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio; 
Thomas  J.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio; 
Top  Roc  Corp.,  Hudson,  Ohio;  Barbltta-James 
&  Assoc,  Akron,  Ohio. 

General  Electnc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa,; 
Hugh  Oibbs,  FAIA,  &  Donald  Glbbs,  AIA, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Leon  Julius,  AIA,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  Candeub,  Flelsslg  &  Assoc, 
Newark,  N.J.;  PCH  Services,  Inc.  Washing- 
ton.. D.C. 

Hercules,  Inc.,  Wilmington.  Dela.;  Modular 
Structures,  Inc.,  Bethesda,  Md.;  Armstrong 
&  Salomonsky,  Architects,  Richmond,  'Va.; 
Harlan,  Betke  &  Meyers;  Univ,  of  Utah. 

Home  Building  Corp.,  Sedalla,  Mo, 

Housing  Development  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
Architectural  Computer  Systems.  Inc.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Concrete  Bldg.  Systems  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  John  David  Mgmt.  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  Klnsdale  Construction  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Palevsky  Industries,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Thomas  G.  Snavely  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Plaskollte  Corp,,  Cleveland, 
Ohio-  Zaremba  &  Sons,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keene  Corp.,  New  York.  N.Y.:  PormlgU 
Corp.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Alvln  E.  Gershen 
Assoc.  Trenton.  N.J.;  Robert  Hughes  Assoc, 
Ltd..  Montreal.  Canada;  Lennox  Industries. 
Inc..  Marshalltovm.  Iowa:  Node-4  Assoc, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Ryan  Inc,  of  Wise.  Janes- 
vlUe,  Wise;  Warner,  Bums.  Toan  &  Lunde, 
New  York,  N,Y.;  Wickes  Corp.,  Saginaw, 
Mich;   Winston  Development  Corp,  Chicago, 

I"  „    . 

Levitt  Tech.  Corp.,  Lake  Success.  N.Y.:  B.  A. 

Berkus  Assoc,  Inc,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  The 

Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Auerbach 

Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dunham-Bush,  Inc., 

Hamilton-Howe,    Inc.,    Los    Angeles,    Calif.; 

Simpson  Timber  Co,,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Martin-Marietta  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.: 
Precast  Systems,  Inc.;  U.S.  Gypsum  Co.:  Len- 
nox Industries;  C.  F.  Murphy  Assoc;  Wlss, 
Janney,  Elstner  &  Assoc:  The  Consulting 
Engineers  Group,  Inc, 

Material  Systems  Corp.,  Washington,  D,C.; 
U.S.  Financial.  San  Diego.  Calif.;  Skldmore, 
Owings  &  Merrill. 

Mid-City  Developers,  Inc.,  Washington. 
D.C;  Nell  Mitchell  Assoc.  Inc-Internafl 
Const.  &  Marketing,  Cambridge.  Mass.:  BCauf- 
man  &  Broad.  Inc.,  Ix»  Angeles,  CaUf.;  Build- 
ing System  Development,  Inc-TRW. 

Module  Communities.  Inc..  Yonkers,  N.Y.; 
Celaneee  Corp.;  American  Standard,  Inc.; 
Industrialized  Bldg.  Systems.  Inc.;  Paul 
Weldlinger;  Consentinl  Assoc:  Skldmore. 
Owings  &  Merrill;  Hudson  Institute;  F.  D. 
Rich  Co. 

National  Homes  Corp.,  Lafayette.  Ind.;  Ed- 
ward Durell  Stone  &  Assoc.  New  York.  N.Y.; 
Edward  D.  Stone,  Jr.  &  Assoc,  Ft.  Lauder- 


dale. Fla,;  Prof.  James  W.  Whitehead.  Rutgers 
Univ.;  Semer.  White  &  Jacobsen.  Washington, 
D.C;  Praeger-Kavanagh-Waterbury,  New 
York.  N.Y.:  Consentinl  Assoc.  New  York, 
N.Y.:  Computer  Applications,  Inc.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Omniform.  Inc.,  Hartford.  Conn,;  Slporex- 
Cellular  Concrete  Assoc.  Old  Lyme,  Conn.; 
The  Tappan  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Kolller  Co., 
Kohler,  Wise:  R&G  Sloane-Susquehanna 
Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Metrostudy  Corp., 
New  York.  N.Y.;  Ador/HlUte-Div.  of  Rusco 
Industries.  Pullerton,  Calif.;  A.  O.  Smith 
Consumer  Products.  Kankakee,  111,;  Glldden- 
Durkee-Dlv.  of  SCM  Corp.,  New  York,  NY.: 
Square  D.  Company,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Sterling 
Radiator  Co.,  Inc.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Pemtom,  Inc.,  Bloomlngton,  Minn. 

Redman  Industries,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas, 

Relbec  Corp.,  Rio  Pierdas,  P.R ;  Rexach 
Const.  Co.,  San  Juan,  P.R.:  Internat'l  Basle 
Economy  Corp.,  New  York,  NY.:  Larsen  & 
Nlelson,  S.A,,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Schmitt  Homes,  Inc.  StrongsvlUe,  Ohio: 
American  Standard.  Inc..  Louisville,  Ky.;  The 
Tappan  Co..  Mansfield,  Ohio;  CUmatrol  In- 
dustries. Inc..  Milwaukee,  Wise;  Emerson 
Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Ring  Bros'  Consortium,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Ring  Bros..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Modu- 
lar Concepts,  Inc.,  Gardena,  Calif,;  FUnt- 
kote  Co.,  Riverside,  Calif.:  Formica  Corp.. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Pratt  &  Lambert.  Inc. 
Orange.  CaUf .:  R&G  Sloane  Mfg.  Div.-Susque- 
hanna  Corp..  Sun  Valley,  CaUf.;  Day  &  Night 
Mfg.  Co..  La  Puenta,  Calif.;  Simpson  Timber 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  I.T.E.  Imperial. 

Rouse-Wates:  Rouse  Development  Co.  of 
the  Rouse  Co.,  Columbia,  Md.:  Wates  Sys- 
tems, Inc.  (USA)  of  Wates  Ltd.  (London, 
England ) . 

Scholz  Homes,  Inc..  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Sectra  America:  Ecodeslgn.  Inc..  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  GUbane  Bldg.  Co.,  Providence, 
R.I,;  John  Laing  Const.,  Ltd..  London,  NW7, 
England:  The  Planning  Services  Group,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

Shelley  System,  San  Juan,  P.R.:  Shelley 
Engineering  Corp.;  Hampton  Development 
Corp.;  Shelley  Equipment  &  Finance;  Carl- 
bllt  Const.  Co.,  Inc.:  Shelga  Corp.:  U.S.  Home 
&  Development  Corp. 

Stirling  Homex  Corp.,  Avon,  NY. 

Techcrete  Consortium:  Arthur  D.  Little. 
Inc,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Carl  Koch  &  Assoc, 
Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.:  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

TRW  Systems  Group,  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif.;  Bldg,  Systems  Development,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Mld-Clty  Developers,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C:  Kaufman  &  Broad.  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  CaUf. 

United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Urban  Systems  Development  Corp..  Arling- 
ton. Va.:  Hellmuth.  Obata  &  Kassabaum,  St. 
Louis.  Mo,;  NatT  Urban  League,  New  York. 
N,Y.:  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Princeton  Univ,  Research  Center  for 
Urban  &  Environmental  Planning,  Princeton, 
N.J.:  Westlnghouse  Info.  Systems  &  West- 
Inghouse  Research  Labs,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Anderson  Praises  Conference  Report  on 
Housing  Bill 

Washington,  DC. — Congressman  John  B. 
Anderson  (R-Ill,)  today  praised  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  Report  on  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969,  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  today  consider- 
ing adoption  of  the  report  on  the  84.9  billion 
housing  authorization. 

"I  am  esjjeclally  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees have  agreed  to  the  amendment  I  In- 
troduced in  the  House  which  encourages 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  eliminate  restraints 
against  the  use  of  new  technologies  and  ma- 
terials In  producing  low-cost,  hlgh-quaUty 
hotising,"  said  Anderson.  "This  will  give 
Secretary  Romney  a  very  essential  weapon  in 
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hla  flght  CO  provide  this  oatlon  with  ade- 
quate housing  It  Is  uncoasolonable  to  this 
age  of  moon  shots  that  we  are  aotually  fail- 
ing behind  tn  meeting  the  basic  shelter  needs 
of  our  people  " 

The  Anderson  amendment  is  popularly 
referred  to  as  the  "BreaJtthrough  Amend- 
ment" because  It  Is  aimed  at  ensuring  the 
success  of  Operation  Breakthrough."  a  new 
HUD  program  launched  In  May  of  this  year 
by  Housing  Secretary  Romney  C>i)eratlon 
Breakthrough  is  an  attempt  to  enlist  pri- 
vate industry  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  quality  housing  on  a  volume  basis  to 
meet  the  nation's  critical  housing  shortage 
HUu  Is  currently  oonslderlng  some  650  such 
proposals  from  which  10  to  30  will  be  se- 
lected to  be  built  as  prototypee  on  eight  to 
ten  sites  around  the  nation 

"My  amendment  directs  the  Secretary  to 
assure  to  the  extent  feasible,  that  there  are 
no  restraints  by  labor  practices,  building 
codes  or  zoning  ordinances  a^lnst  the  u«e 
of  theee  new  techniques  which  are  crucial 
to  the  success  of  meeting  our  national  hous- 
ing goal  of  26-mllllon  units  in  the  next  dec- 
ade." explained  Anderson  "This  goal  In- 
cludes the  need  far  slx-nUUlon  publicly  as- 
sisted units  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  HUD 
must  be  given  every  tool  necessary  to  imple- 
ment It." 
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MANAGING    FOR    CHANGE    IN    THE 
SEVENTIES 

(Mr  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
the  International  City  Management  As- 
sociation, formerly  known  as  the  Inter- 
national City  Managers  Association, 
held  its  55th  annual  conference  in  New- 
York  City  The  theme  of  the  conference 
was  'Managing  for  Change  In  the  '  70's  • 
The  ICMA  has  worked  with  cities  and 
city  managers  since  1914  for  the  Im- 
provement of  all  aspects  of  local  govern- 
ment administration.  Although  It  is  pri- 
marily a  professional  association  of 
managers,  it  has  always  .seen  ius  mission 
as  encompassing  the  administrative 
practices  and  procedures  of  local  gov- 
ernments. For  years.  I  have  known  of  the 
ICMA's  good  work  since  Dade  County  is 
represented  by  a  past  official  of  the  As- 
sociation. Dade  County  Manager  Porter 
Homer. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  their 
e.xecutive  director.  Mark  Keane,  the 
IC\L\  IS  continuing  to  conduct  a  variety 
of  programs,  including  research,  train- 
ing, mformation.  publications  and  public 
affairs,  which  strive  to  meet  the  needs  of 
today's  urban  administrator  In  line  with 
this  endeavor,  the  ICMA  invited  three 
highly  recognized  management  strat-e- 
gists.  representing  the  disciplines  of  busi- 
ness, academla.  and  urban  administra- 
tion, to  present  papers  on  their  involve- 
ment with  city  problems 

One  of  these  papers  was  presented  by 
Frank  J  Carr.  the  director  of  the  West- 
Inghouse  Information  Systems  Labora- 
tory Mr  Carr.  himself  an  able  adminis- 
trator. IS  directing  the  Washington  Corp  , 
Into  applying  its  vast  resources  to  solving 
urban  problems  He  combines  the  experi- 
ence of  many  years  of  public  administra- 
tion problem  solving  with  advanced  com- 
puter-based technology  to  aid  city, 
county,  region,  and  State  administrators 
in  solving  and  defining  their  problems. 
I  was  most  impressed  with  Mr   Carr's 


speech  which  I  feel  contains  a  good  deal 
of  insight  into  a  problem  that  concerns 
us  all  Therefore.  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  you 
and  mi-  colleagues  to  read  Mr  Carrs 
paper  as  we  are  all  concerned  with  man- 
agmg  for  change  in  the  1970'5. 
The  Item  follows 

.VfANACCMENT    STRATEGIKS 

I A   background   paper  prepared   bv   Prank  J 
Carr    director.    Westlnghouse    Information 
Systems    Laboratory     Pittsburgh.    Pa      for 
discussion  at  the  55th  annual  conference  of 
the  International  City  Management  Asso- 
ciation. October  14.  laeSi 
I^indamentally.  managers  are  people  who 
control  the  u.se  of  resources   The  problems  of 
a   manager  are   to   identify   the   fask.s   before 
him  and  organize  the  available  resources  to 
accomplish    these    tasks     His    problems    are 
much   more  acute  tcKlay   than   they   were  a 
century  ago    .As  Margaret  Mead  has  pointed 
out,  'No  one  will  live  all  hU  life  In  the  world 
into  which  he  was  born,  and  no  one  will  die 
in  the  world  In  which  he  worked  In  his  ma- 
turity     The  manager  Is  faced  not  only  with 
-he   problems   and    opportunities   offered    by 
new  technologies,  but  he  must  carry  out  his 
work    in    a    rapidly    changing   environment 
This  Is  clearly  as  true  for  the  urban  manager 
aii  :t  is  for  the  business  manager 

In  a  large  measure,  a  managers  work  itself 
creates  change  In  bu.slness.  as  in  other  areas 
we  are  concerned  with  creating  change  that 
promotes  the  objectives  of  the  enterprise 
This  function  calls  for  a  basic  vision  of  the 
purposes  of  the  enterprise  and  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  us  relations  to  its  Internal 
structure    and    external    environment     Man- 

^n?*"'*,""*'*''^"'^  ^''^  '^*  pragmatic  tech- 
niques that  are  employed  to  assure  that  the 
..rganizatlr,n  maintains  a  proper  relation  to 
Its  environment 

Cltimately  these  strategies  result  In  per- 

ormance     Along     the     way     objectives    are 

.ormed   and   plans   are   created   to   direct    an 

organizations   technology    towards    br'ng-n- 

pr-xlucts  or  services  to  customers  In  the  face 

•huiT^*"'""  **""  *""  ^'^'"'^  ^°  '^^  '*»*  ■ ""»- 
Because  vuur  environments  differ,  each  of 
>ou  must  develop   your  own  strategies    To- 
day. I  would  like  to  discuss  planning  strat- 

""^JJ""''^"  ""^  '•^'^^'"«  t^hno4y  "and 
strategy   for  people-  based   on   persmml   ex 

penence  reaching  ba<-k  over  15  vears  and  on 

♦he  observations  of  others. 

Pt.ANNINC    STRATECT 

Oenerally.  the  formulation  of  manaee- 
«om:  ^""'"'"K  strategies  rest*  on  three^- 

U  1  Analysis  of  past,  present,  and  future 
^ends.  leading  to  an  understanding  of  "e 
bounds  within  which  action   may  ^  taken 

13.  Formulation  of  plans  that  define  the 
obTe^tWes"""^''"  '"''"'''''   ^  ''^^'*^*   ^^^'^ 

The  procedure  begins,  then,  with  a  careful 
analysis  of  environmental  factors,  followed 
by  an  analysis  of  capabilities 

EnvxTonmental  analysis 
The  first  =,teps  In  making  an  environmental 
analysis  are  to  interpret  the  underlvlng 
causes  of  historic  patterns,  to  describe  cur- 
rent performance,  and  to  make  future  pro- 
jections In  business,  the  Important  areas 
are  three 

(  1 1  Customers— market  volume,  customer 
mix.  pricing 

(2i  Competitors— market  share,  customer 
preference,  and  pnxluct  cost,  as  well  as  com- 
petitive marketing  and  product  development 
actions 

i3i  Technology--partlcularly  advances  ex- 
pected within  the  planning  horizon,  with  a 
quantitative  estimate  of  their  effect  on  cur- 
rent  and   projected   operations 

In   municipal    planning,   parallels    to  cus- 


tomers may  be  found  in  public  demand  and 
special-Interest  groups.  In  case  you  do  not 
feel  you  have  competitors,  let  me  suggest  that 
your  major  customers,  the  citizens  of  your 
community,  have  other  uses  for  their  tax 
dollars  These  alternative  uses  represent  com- 
petition. In  the  .sense  that  the  word  la  used 
here 

The  assumptions  you  make  regarding  the 
future  wants  and  needs  of  the  people  whom 
you  serve  are  of  particular  Importance.  These 
assumptions  will  determine  the  future  na- 
ture of  your  activities.  'Vou  should  make  ex- 
plicit the  assumptions  you  consider  most 
Important,  based  upon  the  preceding 
analysis. 

"Potentials"  are  statements  of  the  outside 
limits  of  performance  that  you  could  not  be 
expected  to  achieve  but  against  which  you 
could  be  measured  In  business,  an  example 
Is  the  dollar  value  of  the  total  market  or 
total  demand  for  which  a  company  will  be 
competing  In  municipal  governments,  an  ex- 
ample might  be  the  maximum  possible  u.saj;e 
of  a  rapid  transit  system.  The  potentials 
should  be  Identified  and  tabulated  for  each 
area  being  s«r\ed  within  the  period  of  the 
planning  horizon  The  assumptions  regard- 
ing potentials  are  important,  because  po- 
tentials furnish  the  basis  for  quantitatively 
specifying  future  results  and  esUbllshlng 
management  controls. 

Within  the  broad  range  of  potentials,  p.ir- 
tlcular  opportunities  should  be  Identified  An 
opportunity  Is  an  economic  choice  which  u 
unusually  attractive  from  a  return-cn- 
tnveetment  or  cost  effectiveness  standpoint 
At  this  point,  we  are  beginning  to  combine 
the  actual  or  potentially  available  resources 
of  money,  competence,  and  facilities  with 
the  measures  of  exp)ected  Impacts  on  per- 
formance and  environment.  It  Is  Important 
that  potentially  available  resources  be  con- 
sidered here,  so  that  they  may  be  acquired 
to  fully  develop  oppwrtunltles. 

The  demonstrated  existence  of  an  oppor- 
tunity Is  not  an  adequate  basis  for  the  de- 
cision to  seek  it  out  Opportunity  without 
competence  Is  a  garden  path.  What  is  needed 
Is  not  simply  competence  but  "distinctive 
competence."  The  distinctive  competence" 
IS  truly  distinctive  may  hold  the  real  kev 
of  an  organization  is  more  than  what  it  can 
do:  it  IS  what  it  can  do  particularly  well 
The  effort  ;o  find  or  create  a  competence  that 
to  success  and  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment In  the  municipal  environment  this  is 
Illustrated  by  decisions  on  what  services  to 
provide  directly  and  what  services  to  en- 
courage outalde  organizations  to  provide. 
Capability  analysis 
Having  pursued  the  environmental  arn!- 
ysis  to  the  point  where  It  Is  becoming  cle.ir 
where  future  efforts  and  programs  should  be 
directed,  we  must  now  turn  to  a  more  explicit 
evaluation  of  capabilities.  Here,  the  chief 
evaluation  areas  are  skills  and  resource*.  Be- 
cause a  company's  strength  exists  primarily 
In  experience  in  making  and  marketing  a 
product  line,  the  evaluation  process  begins 
by  examining  the  company's  current  product 
line  and  the  function  It  serves  In  Its  mar- 
kets This  strength  constitutes  a  resource  fcr 
c;n)wth  and  diversification.  Identifying  the 
skills  that  underlie  whatever  success  has 
been  achieved  is  .i  necessary  step  In  evalu- 
ating this  resource 

The  evaluation  must  be  conducted  using 
competitors  .as  a  frame  of  reference.  There- 
fore, we  specifically  look  at  our  relative 
strengths,  highlighting  distinctive  compe- 
tence— special  attributes  which  make  a  com- 
pany different  from  and  better  than  Its  com- 
petitors--and  aii»o  rtlalne  weaknesses.  When 
problems  are  identified,  we  give  particular 
attention  to  defining  them  carefully.  It  is 
particularly  desirable  that  the  statemenu  of 
problems  be  structured  so  that  specific  busi- 
ness plans  can  be  directed  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  specifically  identified  problems.  For 
example,  "unsatisfactory  profits"  might  be  a 
clear  characterization  of  a  company's  posl- 
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uon,  but  problems  should  be  defined  In  terms 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  condition, 
unsatisfactory  product  features,  high  prod- 
uct or  Indirect  costs,  etc.  It  Is  these  under- 
lvlng problems  which  subsequent  plans  will 
aim  to  solve.  In  addition  to  the  definition 
of  a  problem,  an  appropriate  quantitative 
description  of  Its  magnitude  should  be  given. 
For  example,  an  Identified  cost  problem 
should  indicate  how  far  out  of  line  costs  are. 
In  business,  competitive  Information  Is 
sometimes  lacking.  In  this  case,  a  basis  for 
comparison  may  be  found  In  other  divisions 
of  one's  own  company,  with  similar  activities, 
or  with  related  but  different  activities.  A 
municipality  would  have  a  similar  basis  for 
comparison— between  departments,  with 
other  cltlee.  and  with  private  suppliers  of  the 
same  services. 

Strategic  objectives 
.\  strategic  objective  \£  a  statement  of 
what  an  organization  hopes  to  accomplish 
with  respect  to  Its  environment.  Based  upon 
the  preceding  environmental  and  capability 
analyses,  and  only  after  these  analyses, 
would  we  formulate  strategic  objectives.  In 
business,  the  following  objectives  will  gen- 
erally be  Included: 

1  i  A  clear  definition  of  products  In  func- 
tional rather  than  literal  terms,  saying  what 
they  do  rather  than  what  they  are  made  of 
I  2 )  Clearly  designated  markets  and  market 
segments  for  which  products  are  now  or  will 
be  designed 

(3)  Typee  and  categories  of  customers.  In- 
cluding size,  location  and  distinctive  char- 
acteristics 

1 4)  Identification  of  the  channels  through 
which  these  customers  and  markets  will  be 
re.iched 

5 1  The  satisfaction  provided  customers  by 
the  products  and  services  they  receive  and 
the  manner  In  which  the  products  and  serv- 
ices are  marketed  and  delivered 

I  6)  The  means  by  which  the  operation  will 
be  financed  (when  the  means  will  change 
over  time,  the  appropriate  periods  should  be 
indicated) 

.  7 1  Techniques,  skills,  and  facilities  re- 
qu.red  In  this  type  of  business 

(8)  The  size  and  kind  of  organization 
which  Is  to  be  the  medium  of  achievement, 
expressed  in  terms  of  characteristics  which 
will  clearly  differ  from  the  competitors'  and 
of  characteristics  which  mark  a  significant 
departure  from  current  practices. 

Planning  objectives 

Planning  objectives  are  developed  by  first 
Identifying  those  problems  and  opportunities 
which  have  unusually  high  Impact  upon 
.achievement  of  strategic  objectives,  then 
formulating  one  or  more  actions  to  counter 
the  problem  or  capitalize  on  the  opportunity. 
It  IS  Important  that  you  restrict  yourself  to 
those  five  to  ten  problems  or  opportunities 
which  are  characterized  by  the  greatest  po- 
tential effect  upon  future  performance. 

The  actions  to  be  formulated  are  those 
which  would  yield  a  large  payoff  relative  to 
the  time  and  effort  Involved,  or  those  which 
,ire  crucial  to  the  survival  of  the  business. 
These  actions  constitute  the  planning  objec- 
tive towards  which  the  major  plans  and  pro- 
^rims  of  the  organization  are  to  be  directed. 

Planning  objectives  are  not  restricted  to 
development  and  facilities  programs;  they  In- 
clude organizational  changes,  product  trans- 
:ers.  changes  In  distribution  channels,  or  a 
'.anety  of  other  types  of  business  action.  The 
riterlon  for  listing  planning  objectives  is  not 
-he  type  or  magnitude  of  expenditures  In- 
volved, but  the  Importance  of  the  action 
upon  performance. 


DEALING   WITH   CHANGING  TECHNOLOGY 

Technology  may  be  broadly  thought  of 
as  the  ways  in  which  work  Is  done.  In  this 
sense,  new  management  techniques  of  proc- 
esses which  people  can  follow  In  doing  their 
Jobs  are  Just  as  must  a  pert  of  the  technology 


that  managers  should  be  interested  In  as  are 
products  and  services. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Pord  Foundation  and 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  sponsored  two  in- 
dependent studies  of  business  education  In 
the  United  States.  The  Gordon-Howell  re- 
port. Higher  Education  for  Business,  and 
the  Plerson  Report,  The  Education  of  Amer- 
ican Businessmen,  were  reviewed  by  Leonard 
S.  Silk  who,  at  the  time,  was  Senior  Editor 
of  Business  Week.  In  Mr.  Silk's  words,  "They 
suggest  that  most  business  schools,  because 
of  their  adherence  to  outworn  doctrines,  may 
not  be  meeting  the  requirements  of  business 
Bxtas  for  competent,  imaginative,  flexible 
and  creative  managers,  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  unsolved  problems  of  tomorrow,  rather 
than  repeat  the  routines  of  yesterday."  • 

Both  reports  recommended  that  the  focus 
of  business  studies  should  be  upon  mana- 
gerial decision-making  "with  emphasis  upon 
the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
business  problems."  This,  the  authors  of  the 
two  reports  felt,  would  provide  an  organizing 
concept  for  business  education  and  research 
that  was  sorely  needed. 

The  Influence  of  these  two  reports  has  lit- 
erally revolutionized  business  education 
arotind  the  world.  Business  school  faculties 
became  obsolete  overnight.  In  many  schools, 
plans  were  put  Into  effect  which  substan- 
tially changed  the  makeup  of  these  faculties 
within  a  few  years.  No  schools  of  any  sig- 
nificance were  unaffected  by  the  recom- 
mendations. 

The  reports  not  only  represented  an  eval- 
uation of  American  business  education,  but 
also  an  evaluation  of  a  new  technology  which 
had  been  introduced  Into  the  business  scene 
during    the    10   years   prior   to   the   reports. 
These  post  World  War  II  developments,  now 
referred    to    as    "information    technology," 
have   two   components:    the   computer;    and 
decision- making  techniques  that  had   their 
genesis    in   operations   research.    In    the    10 
years  since  the  reports,  both  of  these  com- 
ponents  have   blossomed   and    are   fulfilling 
their  early   promise   as  significant   manage- 
ment tools.  I  wotUd  like  to  use  this  experi- 
ence to  illustrate  how  a  manager  can  Intro- 
duce new  technology  Into  his  organization. 
In  the  application  of  any  technology,  It 
is  necessary  to  "smooth"  the  environment. 
For  example,  the  success  of  the  automobile 
has  depended  greatly  upon  the  effectiveness 
of  the  way  In  which  the  environment  has 
been    smoothed    through    the    building    of 
roads.  The  automobile   becomes  a   problem 
only  when  the  environment  becomes  Inade- 
quate   (as    In    the    case    of    traffic-clogged 
streets). 

A  more  meaningful  Illustration  of  the  In- 
troduction of  a  new  technology  occurs  when 
one  considers  the  problems  associated  with 
the  application  of  computers — the  most  Im- 
portant technological  Introduction  of  the 
mld-Twentleth  Century. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  computer's 
environment  is  man  himself.  The  first  prob- 
lem of  the  manager  in  applying  computer 
technology  is  to  smooth  this  part  of  the 
environment,  and  he  has  to  begin  with  him- 
self. We  should  not  be  concerned  here  with 
what  the  computer  should  be  used  to  do.  nor 
how  It  should  do  It.  Rather,  we  should  be 
concerned  with  what  the  manager  should  do 
and  with  giving  suggestions  of  how  he  should 
proceed.  Consequently,  most  of  what  follows 
can  be  viewed  as  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
smoothing  man's  portion  of  the  computer's 
environment. 

Most  unpleasant  experiences  with  the  use 
of  computers  have  resulted  from  the  failure 
of  oaanagement  to  recognize  the  strategic 
considerations  Involved  in  introducing  such 


a  major  technology  into  an  organization. 
With  respect  to  Introducing  computers  into 
an  organization.  I  have  found  that  my  own 
guidelines  fall  Into  five  categories: 

( 1 )  Management  viewpoint. 

(2)  Factors  which  lead  to  successful  com- 
puter utilization. 

(3)  Major  source  of  problems  in  applica- 
tion of  computers. 

(4)  The  role  of  education. 

( 5 )  Selected  action  recommendations  and 
thoughtful  observations. 

The  point  of  view  taken  by  the  manager 
Is  critical  in  developing  a  management  strat- 
egy. The  three  most  Important  considerations 
to  remember  are : 

( 1 )  The  computer  Is  a  data  handling  de- 
vice— not  simply  a  computation  device. 

(2)  The  computer  represents  a  big  invest- 
ment; It  should  be  used  in  solving  big  prob- 
lems, not  trivial  ones. 

(3)  Everyone  will  be  affected  by  the  com- 
puter; no  part  of  the  organization  will  be 
immune. 

An  excellent  study,  made  over  five  years 
ago,  provided  some  conclusions  about  the 
specific  factors  which  lead  to  successful  util- 
ization of  computers  that  are  Just  as  valid 
as  they  were  then.'^  These  factors  were: 

(1)  The  quality  of  executive  leadership 
provided  to  the  computer  systems  effort. 

(2)  The  soundness  of  the  planning  and 
control  tools  used  in  managing  the  effort. 

(3)  The  degree  of  operating  management 
Involvement. 

(4)  The  caliber  of  the  computer  systems 
manager. 

(5)  The  caliber  of  the  computer  systems 
technical  staff. 

It  is  also  Important  to  recognize  the  major 
sources  of  past  problems  in  \itlUzlng  com- 
puters. The  following  statement,  although 
made  in  the  context  of  process  control  com- 
puters rather  than  data  processing  comput- 
ers, is  especially  valid: 

"In  the  application  of  computers  by  hu- 
mans, there  are  at  least  three  things  which 
cloud  our  vision.  Most  commonly,  these  are 
the  desire  to  try  to  do  too  much;  the  con- 
viction to  believe  what  we  want  to  believe; 
and  the  impulse  to  react  rather  than  plan. 
These  three  factors,  or  syndromes,  are  really 
more  significant  in  the  application  of  com- 
puters .  .  .  than  all  of  the  brilliant  design 
engineering  and  scientific  breakthrough  that 
has  occurred  In  the  past  two  decades." 

Education  has  always  been  a  powerful  force 
in  change,  and  it  plays  an  equally  important 
role  In  computer  systems.  However,  the  pur- 
pose of  education  must  be  understood  If  It  Is 
to  be  effective.  One  objective  In  computer 
education  is  to  remove  the  psychological 
block  that  an  unknown  quantity  like  the 
computer  develops  in  people.  This  goal  can 
be  achieved  only  through  training-type  ses- 
sions that  explain  how  a  computer  works  and 
through  "hands-on"  exercises  that  place  the 
student  In  an  active  role  with  a  particular 
computer.  This  question,  then.  Is  not  one  of 
depth  or  length  of  time,  but  of  effectiveness 
In  the  design  of  such  a  program. 

A  manager  attempting  to  develop  a  man- 
agement strategy  for  utilizing  computers  will 
not  do  an  effective  Job  unless  he  goes  through 
this  type  of  educational  experience.  Although 
this  Is  not  enough  to  assure  that  he  will  do 
a  good  Job,  he  certainly  can  do  better  with  It 
than  without  it. 

As  a  manager,  vou  must  also  define  your 
role  in  the  utilization  of  computers.  Here 
again  educaUon  can  help  enormously,  but  It 
is  more  difficult  to  be  specific  about  what 
kind  of  program  would  be  most  helpful  An 
appropriate  course  of  study  would  seem  to 


>  Leonard  S.  SUk.  The  Education  of  Busi- 
nessmen, Supplementary  Paper  No.  11,  Com- 
mittee For  Economic  Development.  Decem- 
ber 1960. 


'John  T.  Garritv,  "Top  Management  and 
Computer  Profits,"  Harvard  Business  Revtetc, 
Julv-August  1963. 

'Bates  H.  Murphy,  "Computers  Are  For 
People,"  Automation,  December  1968. 
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be  one  that  would  st*rt  with  an  p|«borstlon 
of  the  tteou  covered  tn  this  section  and  that 
would  le«d  to  case  studies  of  computer  utili- 
zation In  munlclpelltles  This  suggestion  Is 
offered  sa  one  which  might  be  developed  Into 
a  self-study  or  training  program  which  your 
association  might  want  to  sponsor  In  any 
case.  It  should  follow  the  basic  education  In 
computer  technlquee  described  earlier 

Finally.  I  would  Ulte  to  make  the  following 
action  recommendations  and  obser\'atlons 

1 1 )  Oet  started:  startup  costs  are  high  but 
they  dont  Improve  If  you  wait. 

(3)  Expect  costs  to  increase:  look  for  the 
return  In  increased  effectiveness  of  opera- 
tions. 

(3)  Be  precise  about  the  changes  yo<i  ex- 
pect will  happen  and  the  benefits  to  be  ac- 
crued: otherwise,  they  will  not  happen 

(4)  Don't  assume  or  hope  you  will  tfct 
someone's  cooperation  when  the  time  comes; 
If  you  get  his  commitment  early,  ifs  less  ex- 
pensive to  overcome  his  opposition  during 
planning  -ind  it  may  turn  out  he  Is  right 
and  you  :^re  wrong 

(5i  Get  the  right  people  on  the  Job  and 
don't  assume  the  man  with  the  overall  re- 
sponsibility should  or  should  not  be  the 
technical  expert;  both  types  have  done  well. 
(6)  If  the  lead  man  is  not  the  technical 
expert,  he  should  have  at  least  two  sources 
of  technical, ftd vice:  otherwise,  the  lender- 
ship  wl'.l.  In  fact.  F>ass  over  to  the  lead  tech- 
nical man  under  him.  because  the  technology 
gene  Is  dominant 

i7i  Don't  berate  the  computer  tvpe;  he 
has  been  responsible  for  most  of  what  has 
happened  iboth  good  -ind  bad  i .  but  when 
It  has  been  bad.  he  generally  was  not  ^Iven 
the  proper  leadership 

8 1  The  computer  revolution  has  evolved 
more  because  opposition  was  overcome  than 
becau.se  icceptance  was  won.  without  nver- 
comlng  opposition,  acceptance  could  not  ma- 
terialize, but  real  progress  ile.  maximum 
benefits  I  were  realized  ifter  acceptance 
rather  than  before 

i9i  Self  Interest  on  all  sides.  Including 
that  of  the  computer  system  proponents  'n 
an  organization.  Is  the  single  major  prob- 
lem you  must  face 

I  10 1  Oet  Into  the  heart  of  the  operations 
of  the  city:  If  vou  w.«ider  around  '>n  the 
shoreline,  just  getting  your  reet  wet.  you  will. 
In  fact,  create  more  problems  for  yourself 
than  you  will  solve 

1  have  just  presented  one  way  a  manager 
can  Introduce  a  new  technology  i  m  this 
case,  computers  I.  but  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate that  each  organization  and  the  Injec- 
tion of  eac.^1  new  technology  Is  'i.Tlque  *n  the 
way  It  must  be  handled,  so  each  of  vou  must 
develop  your  own  strategy  In  dealing  with 
new  technology' 

3TIIATBCT    rOR    PFOPLE 

As  mentioned  earlier.  In  developing  .m 
overall  buslne.ss  strategy,  the  manager  must 
be  true  •»  himsf'lf  in  analyzing  'he  capabili- 
ties of  his  organization  He  must  Identlfv  the 
skills  and  talents  required  .\nd  the  qu.mtlty 
and  number  "f  people  needed  who  possess 
theae  skills  He  selects  the  key  people  who. 
m  turn,  assist  him  in  further  careful  selec- 
tion as  the  numbers  grow  In  "he  selection 
process,  he  will  review  the  organization's  pre- 
vious experience.  Including  sources,  costs, 
and  permanency  of  hires,  review  the  current 
recruiting  scene,  consider  his  organization's 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  develop  a 
recruiting  prf)gram 

A  key  management  strategy  Is  to  remember 
that  the  best  recruiting  Is  done  within  the 
organization  Itself — by  avoiding  losses  of 
qualified  personnel  Accordingly,  the  man- 
ager will  develop  and  maintain  a  personnel 
retention  program  by  establishing  policies 
and  practlc«s  which  will  guarantee  good  em- 
ploye relations  He  will  be  particularly  cog- 
nizant of  policies  and  practices  in  the  follow- 
ing areas. 


<1)   Salary  administration 

(3)   Placement  and  work  assignments. 

(3)  Performance  appraisal  practices. 

(4)  Communications  programs 

(5)  Recognition  of  special  efforts  by 
employee 

(61  Employe  training  and  development 
programs 

If  the  manpower  needs  are  specific,  and  the 
selection  and  retention  programs  are  soundly 
develojied  with  total  involvement  by  man- 
agement, the  manager  will  be  successful  la 
staffing  the  organization 

SrMMAST 

I  have  reviewed  a  few  of  the  lessons  that 
we  in  the  private  sector  have  learned  In  re- 
cent years  Our  school  has  been  the  competi- 
tive business  environment  In  which  we  find 
ourselves — an  environment  of  growing  de- 
mands for  new  and  better  services,  of  con- 
tinuously rising  costs,  and  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing technology  Our  teacher  has  been  the 
constant  pressure  for  improved  ooet-effec- 
tlveneas  In  all  of  our  activities 

Your  teacher  would  appear  to  be  the 
same — unless  your  current  budget  Includes 
adequate  funding  for  all  of  the  .services  you 
consider  necessary  or  desirable  'Vour  school 
would  appear  to  lie  the  same — unless  your 
municipality  has  no  demands  for  new  and 
better  services,  is  not  faced  with  continu- 
ously rising  costs,  and  cannot  benefit  from 
new  technology-  .Are  the  lessons  learned  In 
business  management  not  equally  applicable 
!n   municipal   noanagement? 


LEONARD  HICKS     EXCITING 
JOURNEY'.  BIG  REWARDS 

Mr  PEPPER  jusked  and  was  piven 
permission  to  extend  hLs  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  < 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  .success  sto- 
ries are  a  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  In  fact  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  .succps.s  .storv  m  the  history  of 
the  -.vorld  We  especially  like  to  read  a 
success  stor\-  when  the  .subject  of  it  is 
a  friend  and  the  son  of  a  friend.  We 
particulraly  like  to  read  such  a  .'success 
story  when  it  invoive.s  a  .subject  which 
not  only  relates  to  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  f>eople  hut  tends  to  encourage 
more  understandinc  and  friendship 
among  the  people  of  the  world  and.  there- 
fare,  contributes  to  [leace— such  a  .sub- 
ect  is  toun.sm  and  an  organization  which 
has  comfortable  and  agreeable  living  ac- 
commodations awaiting  the  traveler  when 
he  or  she  arrives  at  his  or  her  destina- 
tion. 

The  worldwide  nirariization  represent- 
ing hotels  and  the  man  who  has  made  it 
and  now  heads  this  trreat  orKanizatlon  are 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative article  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Bahamian  Review.  The  article  tells 
how  Leonard  Hicks,  the  son  of  the  late 
Leonard  Hicks  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
outstanding  hotelme'i  of  the  Nation,  has 
built  a  great  universal  organization  rep- 
resenting hotels  In  securing  tourist  trav- 
el It  is  the  story  n  it  only  of  a  successful 
business  but  of  a  .successful  man.  in  his 
family  life  as  well  as  his  personal  life. 
It  is  the  story  of  what  vision,  hard  work, 
and  a  warm  and  understanding  heart  lii 
respect  to  other  peop'e  can  accomplish 
The  article  reveals  the  genuineness  of 
Leonard  Hicks"  interest  in  other  people 
by  telling  the  story  of  how  he  and  his 
lovely  and  Ulented  wife  have  adopted 


15  young'sters.  each  in  need  of  help  and 
each  from  a  dllTerent  ootmtry  where  pov- 
erty is  severe  and  a  chance  to  earn  a  de- 
cent living  is  slim.  The  children  continue 
to  live  in  their  native  countries  where 
they  will  remain  until  they  complete  their 
education  but  Mr.  Hicks  hopes  to  make 
their  dreams  come  true  by  providing 
them  financial  support  and  a  wide  hori- 
zon of  opportunity.  We  learned  that 
Leonard  Hicks  is  never  too  busy  to  con- 
cern himself  with  the  individual  prob- 
lems of  these  children  In  15  different 
countries  of  the  world. 

Leonard  Hicks  lives  in  Miami  and  m 
my  district.  I  am  pleased  to  say.  and  he 
has  helped  the  Greater  Miami  area  im- 
measurably by  keeping  our  great  tourist 
center  In  close  and  throbbing  contact 
with  a  large  part  of  the  world  population 
He  has  developed  a  relationship  between 
Miami  and  the  Bahamas  which  he  and 
many  believe  makes  each  complement 
the  other  in  tourism.  This  article  quote.s 
a  maxim  which  Leonard  Hicks  lues 
passed  on  xo  him  by  his  great  father 
The  maxim  is.  "Success  Is  a  Journey.  Not 
a  Destination. ■■ 

Leonard  Hicks  has  made  the  journey 
of  life  not  only  a  happy  venture  for  him 
but  he  has  made  it  a  happier  venture  for 
vast  numbers  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  :he 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Bahamiam  Review  immedi- 
ately follows  my  remarks. 

Leon.\ro  Hicks:    ExcrriNO  JotJHNET, 
Big    Rewards 
(By  Ethel  Blum) 
The  success  of  the  Hicks  Organization  ,!;d 
not  happen  overnight   It  took  Leonard  Hioks 
more    than    two   dozen   years   of   determii.cd 
hard  work  to  achieve  what  is  known  lntern:i- 
tlonally  as  a     success  story"  The  rigid  rc;id 
he   followed  in  business  has  also  been  the 
pattern    for    his    personal    life — hard    worlt, 
study,     travel     and     no     half-way     measures 
.ibout  anything 

Three  months  after  his  discharge  from  the 
US  Army  m  1945.  Hicks  opened  hla  first 
hotel  representation  office  in  Chicago.  Wli.h 
20  hotels  on  his  books  and  some  borrowed 
capital,  he  was  able  to  .show  a  profit  within 
his  first  year  of  operation,  setting  a  prece- 
dent for  a  phenomenal  growth  pattern  which 
reached  tKX>klngs  of  $101,024,527  last  year 

Hicks'  romance  with  the  Bahamas  w-is 
largely  responsible  for  his  Miami  office  and 
his  own  move  to  South  Florida.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  a  tremendous  tourist  explosion  in  i.'ie 
Bahamas  and  Caribbean,  he  decided  to  cie- 
vote  his  personal  time  toward  building  and 
promoting  this  market  His  vision  proved 
correct  I,iist  year,  the  Hicks  offices  booked 
«19.911.9a4  Into  the  Bahamas 

"The  Bahamas  had  the  Ingredients  peo- 
ple were  looking  for  in  the  ever  expandme 
leisure  time  field— marvelous  climate  and  a 
nearby    foreign'  atmosphere. '" 

The  way  I  looked  at  It.  and  stlU  do"  adds 
Hicks.  "Is  that  Florida  and  the  Bahamas  are 
next  door  neighbors  that  complement  each 
other  What  is  good  for  one  Is  gcxxl  for  the 
other  Some  Florida  hotelmen  regard  the 
Bahamas  as  a  threat,  but  I  feel  that  Bahama 
hotels  bring  people  Into  the  Florida  area  as 
well  as  to  their  own  Islands.'* 

Although  the  New  York  Hicks  office  books 
more  business  Into  the  Bahamas.  Hicks 
points  out  that  the  Miami  office  la  the  only 
one  that  can  fill  Bahama  hotel  rooms  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

When  Hicks  took  over  representation  of  his 
rirst  resort  property  In  the  Bahamas  15  years 
ago,    less    than    90.000    tourists    visited    the 
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Islands  annually.  The  latest  figures  reported 
by  the  Bahamas  Ministry  of  Tourism  show 
that  more  than  one  million  visitors  came  to 
the  Bsihamas  by  air  and  sea  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1969. 

The  Bahamas  have  earned  their  place  In 
the  tourist  sun,  says  Hicks.  "The  Ministry 
of  Tourism  has  done  a  fantastic  job  In  en- 
couraging visitors.  They  realize  that  tourism 
Is  not  like  turning  a  faucet  on  and  off.  It  de- 
velops momentum  over  a  period  of  time  and 
the  flow  must  be  niirtured  with  Just  the 
right  pressures  exerted  to  Increase  the 
volume." 

'  L.  H."  as  he  Is  affectionately  called  by 
many  of  his  employees,  credits  much  of  his 
success  to  a  good  choice  of  parents.  The 
senior  Hicks  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
hotelmen  of  his  era  and  the  younger  Hicks 
Is  cast  from  Just  as  unique  a  mold. 

A  third  generation  hotel  man,  he  likes  pro- 
fessionals and  his  dedication  to  perfection 
lb  s-ometlmes  less  than  diplomatic.  In  his  or- 
ganization that  stretches  around  the  globe, 
he  Is  exuberant,  yet  forceful;  considerate  of 
hih  employees,  yet  demanding  of  results.  But 
what  he  demands  of  his  employees  and  exec- 
utives Is  nothing  more  or  less  than  he  de- 
mands of  himself.  He  has  a  completely 
equipped  office  in  his  home  on  an  Inlet  off 
BIscayne  Bay.  a  short  drive  from  his  Miami 
office.  There  he  finshes  Jobs  he  Is  frequently 
unable  to  get  to  In  his  busy  bank  building 
office.  The  Incompleted  tasks  are  toted  home 
In    boodle  bags"  packed  by  his  secretary. 

Hicks  firmly  believes  that  much  of  his  or- 
ganizations' growth  must  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  surrounded  himself  with 
conii>etent  people.  To  attract  and  keep  high 
level  personnel,  his  staff  members  are  among 
the  highest  paid  In  the  Industry.  The  organi- 
zation also  has  a  substantial  profit  sharing 
svstem  In  addition  to  other  employee  bene- 
fit.s 

The  physical  pattern  of  the  Hicks  offices 
around  the  globe  follow  a  similar  format. 
Hicks  Is  a  man  who  likes  comfort  and  pleas- 
ant surroundings  and  he  assumes  his  em- 
ployees feel  the  same  way  about  working  In 
beautifully  appointed  offices  with  the  latest 
mechanical  and  technical  facilities  at  their 
fingertips.  The  offices  present  the  quiet  ele- 
gance of  richly  paneled  walls  and  choice  art 
works,  but  they  also  have  meeting  rooms 
for  visiting  hotel  men  and  the  Miami  and 
New  York  offices  house  theatres  built  ex- 
pressly for  orientations  or  presentations  to 
the  •ravel  Industry  by  hotel  sales  teams  or 
Individual  managers.  Office  space  Is  also  pro- 
vided for  visiting  hotel  managers  where  they 
can  meet  with  prospective  clients  In  privacy. 

To  the  ordinary  traveler,  hotel  represent- 
atives is  still  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  but 
Hicks  explains  it  simply  as  doing  the  Job  of 
the  hotel  manager  or  sales  manager  If  he 
coiiUl  be  In  15  places  at  one  time.  "It's 
damned  hard  work,  demanding  but  fun.  We 
strive  to  Increase  the  sales  volume  of  the 
properties  we  represent,  provide  a  reserva- 
tion and  marketing  network  and  among 
other  services  present  the  Image  of  the 
property  to  the  public,  the  association  execu- 
tive, the  corporate  executive  and  the  travel 
agent," 

The  Hicks  Organization  consists  of  16  cor- 
porations stretching  from  Honolulu  to 
Frankfurter  (none  are  franchlsed),  plus  af- 
iTiliate  offices  in  six  cities  in  the  Par  East. 
Oer  100  major  cities  are  covered  by  the 
Hicks'  reservations  and  marketing  network. 
The  newest  office  In  Frankfurt.  Germany 
"^'(Jciied  October  1,  1969. 

last  year  a  Hotel  Management  EMvlslon 
wsvs  formed  under  the  direction  of  Ray  Wat- 
f-  in.  a  veteran  hoteUer.  It  does  not  affect  the 
representation  organization,  but  provides  a 
service  that  complements  those  already  of- 
lered.  Affiliate  management  groups  have  been 
announced  In  London  with  others  soon  to  be 
announced  in  Canada,  Bangkok  and  Hawaii. 


Hicks  maintains  no  "main  office"  for  fear 
of  subordinating  the  total  picture  to  the 
problems  of  Individual  offices.  These  remain 
the  com.pIete  responsibility  of  the  various 
office  managers. 

To  keep  m  close  touch  -with  his  far  flung 
organization,  Hicks  airmails  recorded  mes- 
sages. He  has  found  this  system  of  communi- 
cation overcomes  time  zone  differences  and 
enables  recipients  to  absorb  messages  at  their 
own  convenience.  Following  a  similar  pat- 
tern In  residences.  Hicks  maintains  a  home 
In  Miami  and  apartments  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Washington,  Los  Angeles,  PHorence, 
Italy  and  two  in  the  Bahamas  (one  in  Nas- 
sau and  the  other  In  Freeport) .  This  makes 
traveling  to  these  focal  f>olnts  on  the  globe 
possible  at  a  moment's  notice  for  the  execu- 
tive who  claims  the  world  as  his  hobby. 

Hicks  Is  unemotional  about  his  success, 
grateful  but  not  overawed  by  It.  He  learned 
his  trade  well  and  did  well  by  it.  At  29  he 
was  the  youngest  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Hotel  Sales  Management  Association. 
He  has  been  recognized  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  received  numerous  awards  for  his 
promotional  efforts  In  the  travel  industry 
and  for  his  civic  contributions,  but  he  has 
somehow  managed  to  remain  an  astonish- 
ingly normal  person.  At  the  41st  Annual 
Convention  last  year  of  the  4,000-member 
Hotel  Sales  Management  Association,  Leon- 
ard Hicks  was  one  of  the  four  persons  hon- 
ored by  being  named  to  the  "HSMA  Hall  of 
Fame."  He  has  authored  five  Sales  Books  and 
donated  them  to  the  Association.  He  serves 
as  Chairman  of  the  HSMA  Educational  Foun- 
dation and  is  in  the  process  of  writing  his 
sixth  book. 

In  addition  to  his  strenuous  business  pur- 
suits. Hicks  is  an  active  sportsman  and  his 
shelves  are  lined  with  trophies  attesting  to 
the  handball,  boxing  and  golf  prowess  of 
his  younger  days.  His  varied  activities  re- 
quire excellent  physical  condition  and  a  light 
dally  work  out  Is  part  of  his  Miami  area 
routine. 

A  convenience  demanded  by  his  heavy 
schedule  is  a  complete  barber  shop  in  his 
home.  The  barber  chair  in  which  his  favor- 
ite barber  attends  him  is  one  of  his  favorite 
gimmicks.  It  was  Installed  on  the  same  floor 
of  the  Hicks'  home  as  the  art  studio  built 
for  his  wife  Dorothy,  an  accomplished  p)or- 
tralt  artist  who  studies  every  year  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

The  Leonard  Hicks  Organization  Is  a  rel- 
atively youthful  team  with  the  average  ex- 
ecutive group  age  at  43  and  the  overall 
corporate  avn-age  at  32.  Many  languages 
are  spoken  In  most  offices  with  nationalities 
of  personnel  sounding  like  a  mlnl-Unlted 
Nations,  another  pattern  followed  by  the 
Hicks  "family." 

Having  no  children  of  their  own,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hicks  "adopted"  fifteen  youngsters, 
each  m  need  of  help  and  each  from  a  dif- 
ferent country  where  poverty  Is  often  se- 
vere and  a  chance  to  earn  a  decent  living 
Is  slim.  The  children  live  in  their  native 
countries  where  they  will  remain  until  they 
can  complete  their  education,  but  the  Hicks 
Organization  hopes  to  make  their  dreams 
turn  Into  reality  through  encouragement, 
financial  support  and  visions  of  wide  hori- 
zons. Chains  of  correspondence  with  the 
children  have  been  established  and  Mr. 
Hicks  Is  never  too  busy  for  a  growing  young- 
ster's individual  problems. 

While  Hicks  Is  a  successful  man  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  he  still  feels 
that  real  success  Is  measured  by  accom- 
plishment. A  soft  spoken,  emotionally  happy 
man.  he  says  that  the  "Joy  of  doing  is  what 
really  counts." 

A  recognized  travel  authority.  Hicks  looks 
at  the  future.  With  transportation  continu- 
ing to  shrink  the  world,  the  International 
totirlsm  picture  has  Just  begun  to  develop, 
aooordlng  to  Hicks.  He  Is  convinced  that  the 
Bahamas  will  continue  to  receive  more  than 


their  proportionate  share  of  the  business,  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  earn  It. 

"Several  Ingredients  are  necessary  for  the 
continued  development  of  tourism,"  says 
Hicks  who  has  seen  the  world  many  times 
and  Is  In  a  position  to  analyze  the  market. 
"A  healthy  political  attitude  and  a  welcome 
mat  for  the  visitor  Is  required  and  the  Ba- 
hamas have  both.  Tourists  travel  in  order  to 
get  away  from  the  problems  of  home.  Ttxey 
look  for  fun,  relaxation  and  escape  from  their 
daily  Involvemente.  They  will  go  where  they 
are  vwanted." 

With  a  note  of  caution,  he  adds,  "Tourism 
to  the  BaJiamas  is  everyone's  Job.  not  Just 
the  hotel  Industry,  the  Ministry  of  Tourism, 
the  travel  agent,  or  the  hotel  rep.  It  is  the  Job 
Of  the  government,  the  airline  or  steamship 
carrier,  the  customs  Inspector,  the  cab  driver, 
the  doorman,  the  room  clerk  and  yes,  the 
man  on  the  s-treet  whose  economy  depends  in 
some  measure  on  tourism.  People  don't  have 
to  go  anywhere  .  .  .  they  may  go  once,  but 
they  return  over  and  over  again,  then  you 
have  a  successful  resort  area." 

You  could  call  Leonard  Hicks  an  original 
man  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He  refuses 
to  fit  Into  a  mold  and  despite  his  many  suc- 
cesses has  remained  an  Independent  man 
who  forms  his  Judgments  without  concern 
for  the  approval  of  other  people.  He  feels  that 
all  Individuals  deserve  respect  and  he  gives  It. 
As  a  result,  he  receives  a  great  des.1  of  respect 
In  return.  A  remarkably  modest  man,  he  says 
he  has  learned  more  from  lUs  failures  than 
from  his  suoceases. 

And  always  with  him,  wherever  he  goes,  is 
the  maxim  passed  on  to  him  by  his 
father  .  .  .  "Success  Is  a  Journey,  not  a  des- 
tination." 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  recently  about  the  plight 
of  the  American  Indian.  I  regret  that 
much  of  the  interest  displayed  Is  by  per- 
sons who  have  expressed  little  or  no  In- 
terest in  Indians  in  the  past,  by  persons 
who  have  little  knowledge  about  Indian 
history,  and  by  persons  who  have  little 
knowledge  about  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  help  the  Indians.  The  comment 
tends  to  be  emotional  rather  than  ra- 
tional; and  some  of  it  appears,  unfortu- 
nately, to  be  designed  primarily  to  gain 
publicity. 

The  problem  needs  to  be  put  in  per- 
spective. As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  I  have  spent 
many  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
years  In  an  effort  to  help  the  Indians  im- 
prove their  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions. I  believe  that  I  am  as  sympathetic 
as  anyone  to  their  needs,  and  I  sincerely 
want  to  help  them.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  disservice  to  the  Indians  to  distort  the 
facts  and  to  state  half-truths. 

Some  basic  facts  need  to  be  restated. 
Although  they  are  vaguely  known,  they 
tend  to  be  Ignored  In  appeals  to  the  emo- 
tions. 

The  Indians  were  badly  treated  dur- 
ing the  earlier  periods  of  our  history. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  that  fact,  and 
most  Americans  regret  this  part  of  our 
history.  The  past  is  past,  however,  and 
at  some  point  the  effort  to  make  amends 
must  be  regarded  as  completed.  We 
cannot  beat  our  collective  breasts  and 
tear  our  thinning  hair  forever.  At  some 
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time  the  Indians  must  be  reparded  In 
the  context  of  present  day  cirruni.>tances 
It  should  be  noted  that  practically  nil 
of  the  Indians  who  were  the  subject  of 
:nistreatmeni  m  the  past  are  no  longer 
Uvlni?  It  IS  their  descendants  with  whom 
we  are  concerned,  and  the  Government 
Is  not  guilty  of  nustreatinK  them  Durinj? 
the  present  century  the  Government's 
approach  to  the  Indians  has  been  con- 
structive rather  than  oppressive 

I  should  also  point  out  that  our  coun- 
try IS  the  only  country  in  the  world  that 
has  set  up  a  system  that  allows  the  ab- 
onsiinal  inhabitants  to  sue  the  Govern- 
ment and  recover  just  compensation  for 
the  lands  that  were  taken  from  them 
by  conquest  The  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission was  established  for  that  purpcse 
in  1946,  and  it  is  m  the  prwess  of  ad- 
judicatmK  all  of  the  remaining:  tribal 
claims  Many  millions  of  dollars  have  al- 
ready been  awarded,  and  many  of  the 
cases  are  not  yet  completed 

Many  people  also  fail  to  realize  that 
the  Indianfi  are  not  a  smiile  unified 
kfrotlp  Thpy  are  divided  into  many  dif- 
ferent tribe^s.  with  ditTt-rent  hLstnnes. 
different  needs,  different  desires,  differ- 
ent organizations,  and  different  cultures 
They  cannot  be  forced  Into  a  uniform 
mold  On  the  contrary,  the  ne«'ds  of  each 
tribal  group  must  be  considered  .sepa- 
rately The  hundreds  of  statutes  on  our 
books  reflect  this  fact  While  .some  of  our 
legislation  ;s  general  in  nature,  most  of 
It  is  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular tribe  ThLs  approach  places  a 
.severe  burden  on  the  Congress,  because 
in  a  sense  it  must  function  as  a  local  leg- 
islature for  each  tribe  Although  this 
is  burdensome,  it  is  appropriate  The 
tribes  are  different  and  their  difTerent 
needs  should  be  ret-ognizcd 

There  is  also  a  frequent  failure  to 
realize  'hat  Indians  today  ,ire  full  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  the  States 
where  they  reside  This  was  not  always 
so  Today,  however,  they  are  entitled  to 
vote  and  to  participate  in  all  Federal 
and  State  programs  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

Although  Indians  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  general  programs.  Indians 
are  the  only  ethnic  group  for  whom  the 
Federal  Government  provides  special 
services  that  are  not  provided  for  others 
This  fact  IS  frequently  overlooked. 
I  sometimes  hear  this  question  asked 
How  does  It  happen  that  after  150  years 
of  Federal  control  over  Indian  affairs  the 
Indians  are  still  so  poverty-stricken'" 
Another  version  of  the  question  is  Why 
does  the  Federal  Government  not  take 
care  of  all  the  financial  needs  of  the  In- 
dians''" While  I  frequently  question  the 
efflciency  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Sefretary  of  the  Interior,  these 
questions  are  really  unfair  We  do  not  yet 
have  a  welfare  state  tliat  prov.des  all  es- 
sential services  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  and  I  hope  we  never  will  Tliere  is 
still  room  in  this  country  for  individual 
initiative  There  Is  still  a  place  for  private 
charitable  and  philanthropic  work.  This 
IS  as  true  of  Indian  communities  as  it  is 
of  non-Indian  communities 

Emphasis  Is  frequently  placed  on  the 
increasing  amounts  of  money  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  Indian  pro- 


grams A  few  years  ago  it  wa,s  less  than 
$100,000,000  per  year  Now  it  is  almost 
one-half  billion  dollars  per  year  While 
these  facts  are  correct,  constantly  in- 
creasing expenditures  are  not  the  an.swer 
to  the  problem 

I  am  not  sure  there  Is  any  single  an- 
swer, and  I  know  there  is  no  simple 
answer  Tliere  is  a  general  con.sensus  that 
our  ultimate  goal  is  to  rai.se  the  educa- 
tional and  economic  level  of  all  Indian 
communities  to  a  p<iint  wiiere  the  indi- 
vidual Indians  can  manage  their  own 
affair<  without  >i>ecial  Federal  iissistance, 
and  wiiere  the  Indians  can  participate  on 
a  plane  of  equality  at  all  levels  of  our 
.social  and  [xilitical  life  While  thus  goal 
IS  easily  stated  the  means  for  attaining 
It  are  much  more  clu.Mve 

Several  conflicting  philosophical  atti- 
tudes are  involved  P'or  example.  Indian 
reservation  resources  cannot  possibly 
.support  all  of  the  Indians  living  on  or 
near  tlie  reservations  Kither  more  jobs 
must  be  brought  to  the  reservation,  or 
some  of  the  Indians  must  leave  tlie  reser- 
vations and  seek  jobs  elsewhere  Indians 
are  tret^  to  live  and  work  where  they  de- 
sire Althouijh  there  is  a  limit  to  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs  on  the  reservations,  some 
people  want  to  encourage  the  Indians  to 
remain  on  tiie  reservations  and  rely  on 
welfare  subsistence  in  order  to  preser\'e  a 
tribal  community  Others  feel  that  In- 
dian cultural  values  can  be  preserved 
without  keeping  the  Indians  Isolated  as 
an  ethnic  group  No  other  minority  uroup 
in  this  country  is  encouraged  to  maintain 
Khnic  identity  in  this  manner. 

Another  philospiiic  conflict  is  the  de- 
sire to  get  as  many  -pecial  benefits  as 
[Kissible  for  Indians  .us  a  group  in  con- 
trast to  a  desire  to  distingui.sh  between 
those  members  ui  tlie  ;;roup  who  need 
special  help  and  those  who  do  not. 

Another  conflict  involves  the  desire  to 
educate  Indian  children  in  the  regular 
public  .--ciiotjls.  rather  than  educate  tliem 
in  segregated  Federal  .chools  on  the 
various  reservations  In  many  cases  the 
latter  is  the  only  reali-^tic  alternative  be- 
cause of  location  and  tran-spfirtation 
problems,  but  in  other  cases  there  is  a 
choice 

.\nother  conflict  involves  cost -sharing 
between  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments Indians  are  citizens  and  are  en- 
titled to  all  Slate  and  local  .services  that 
are  provided  for  citizens  generally.  In 
some  cases,  however,  efforts  are  made  to 
place  the  entire  financial  burden  on  the 
PVderal  Government 

Another  conthct  involves  the  desire  to 
foster  and  expand  tribal  governnienUs  as 
-eparate  political  entities  outside  the 
Federal-State  .■-ystem;  that  is.  to  let 
tribal  governments  operate  a.s  enclaves 
withm  the  boundaries  of,  but  not  a  part 
of,  the  Stales  Historically,  this  was  nec- 
essary in  the  earlier  days,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  in  many  instances  today. 

.\notlier  philosophic  conflict  involves 
an  emotional  use  of  the  phrase  "self- 
deternunation."  which  is  used  to  mean 
that  each  Indian  tribe  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  for  itself  the  extent  to 
winch  a  particular  Federal  law  should 
be  changed  or  applied  to  that  tribe  This 
is  a  dLstortion  of  the  phrase  and  Ignores 
the  fact  that  no  other  ethnic  or  minor- 
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Ity  group  has  that  privilege,  and  the  fact 
that  no  special  interest  group  has  a  right 
under  the  gui.se  of  self-determination,  to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
tinue or  discontinue  any  particular  pro- 
gram. 

Without  further  elaboration,  I  hr.pe 
that  I  have  .said  enough  to  show  the  need 
to  marshal  the  facts  carefully  when  con- 
sidering a  specific  legislative  propo.sal 
concerning  Indians,  and  to  refrain  from 
an  emotional  approach  based  on  wrongs 
inflicted  on  a  different  people  In  a  differ- 
ent century,  I  also  hope  that  persons 
.sincerely  interested  in  lielplng  the  In- 
dians will  offer  specific  suggestions  rather 
than  generalized  criticisms  of  the  pa.st. 


PRESIDENT  URGES  MEMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS  TO  JOIN  IN  FIGHT 
AGAINST  INFLATION 

■Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  just  been  delivered  to  me  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  appealing  to  Members  of  this 
Congress  to  join  with  him  in  bringing  in- 
flation under  control  through  firm  budg- 
et and  fiscal  policies.  I  imderstand  that 
a  similar  letter  was  .sent  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  and,  while  the  hour  15 
late  and  time  does  not  permit  me  to  read 
It  m  full,  I  commend  the  thoughtful  and 
statesmanlike  statement  of  President 
Nixon  regarding  the  current  state  of  cur 
economy  to  each  of  my  colleagues.  We 
have  equal  resporvsibillty  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  protecting  the  American 
consumer  and  the  American  saver 
against  runaway  prices  and  the  steady 
erosion  of  his  dollars  I  hope  we  will  face 
up  to  this  responsibility  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  session  and  throughout  the 
New  Year. 

The  text  of  the  President's  letter  fol- 
lows: 

The  White  House. 
Wanhtngton,  December  17.  19S9 
Hon  Oerald  R  Ford 
Waihtngton    DC 

Dear  Congressman  Ford:  When  govern- 
ment spending  gets  out  of  hand,  consumer 
prices  gci  riut  of  sight  To  combat  rising 
prices,  I  proposed  List  April  to  hold  down 
Federal  spending  to  J192  9  billion,  cutting  »4 
billion  from  the  programs  proposed  by  '.he 
prior  admlnLstratlon. 

The  Integrity  of  the  $192  9  billion  budget 
total  was  seriou.sly  threatened  In  the  summer 
bv  Congressional  actions  and  by  Increases  in 
uncontrollable  payments  such  as  Interest  en 
'he  public  debt  To  hold  the  line,  I  directed  a 
further  out  of  $3>;j  billion  In  controllable 
budget  outlays  Six  out  of  seven  dollars  of 
this  reduction  was  In  Defense,  a  cut  which 
I  i.st  week  concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatlves 

The  Congres.s.  in  midsummer,  also  ex- 
pres.sed  its  concern  for  overall  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, fixing  a  ceiling  of  $191  9  billion  on 
total  b-idget  spending.  This  is  one  billion  dol- 
lars less  than  my  <jwn  target. 

The  Congressional  limit,  however,  was  a 
rubber  celling  It  provided — quite  appropri- 
ately—an allowance  for  further  increases  la 
those  uncontrollable  payments,  but  It  also — 
quite  wrongly — removed  the  incentive  for  the 
Congress  to  exercise  continued  restraint  by 
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providing  that  Increase  spending  later  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  would  be  added  to  the 
celling  and  decreases  taken  away.  The  only 
significant  decrease  the  Congress  has  con- 
sidered thus  far  Is  the  defense  cut  we  had  al- 
ready made  last  summer.  Every  other  major 
change  has  been  up — more  spending,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  driving  prices  up- 
ward ^~^-~' 

Furthermore,  the  legal  allowance  for  un- 
contr.>llables  was  limited  to  $2  billion.  But 
committed  government  payments  In  1970  are 
Ukely  to  exhaust  that  $2  billion  allowance 
.^nd  go  an  additional  $2  billion  t>eyond.  In- 
tt-resl  cost  on  the  public  debt  has  mounted 
by  another  $'..  billion  In  addition,  quite 
.ipart  from  newly  proposed  Social  Security 
benefit  increa-ses.  existing  Social  Security, 
Medicare  :ind  similar  benefit  payments  fixed 
by  law  win  add  another  billion  dollars  to 
the  April  estimate  Still  another  $'2  billion 
overrun  Is  imminent,  reflecting  increased 
spending  because  of  the  loss  of  offsetting  off- 
sfiore  oil  receipts,  and  ii  potential  shortfall 
in  the  sale  of  government  financial  assets, 
clue  to  the  persistence  of  high  interest  rates. 
In  all,  about  six  billion  dollars  In  fixed,  bullt- 
s:i  increases  have  swelled  government  spend- 
intr  since  we  tcx)k  office  in  January. 

Therefore,  both  the  Congressional  celling 
and  my  own  fiscal  target  are  in  Jeopardy.  The 
responsible  path  toward  protecting  the  buy- 
ine  power  of  the  consumer's  dollar  is  clear. 
But  the  Congress  has  not  appeared  to  be 
willing  to  take  that  path. 

CunKrcsslonal  actions  that  have  already 
pi.ssed  at  least  one  House  could  add  about 
*l  billion  to  Federal  spending  this  fiscal  year. 
.'^urh  spending  Includes: 

— Incre  usfd  educational  aid  provided  by  the 
Labor  HEW  .ipproprlatlons  bill. 

-'.\  premature  civilian  and  military  pay 
raise,  following  on  the  heels  of  substantial 
raises  Just  this  past  summer. 

—A  15  per  cent  Increase  In  Social  Security 
l3eneftt.s  in  place  of  my  10  per  cent  recom- 
mendation, and  effective  months  earlier. 

— New  legislation,  worthy  though  it  may  be, 
to  benefit  veterans,  children  and  others. 

In  addition,  a  billion  dollars  this  year  has 
been  lost  through  Congressional  Inaction  on 
.Administration  requests  to  m&ke  the  postal 
system  seif-supporting  and  to  permit  sales 
of  certain  financial  assets  of  the  Farmers 
H.3me  Administration  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration—  actions  which  do  not  affect 
at  all   the  benefits  of  these  programs. 

Taken  together,  this  combination  of  ac- 
tion and  Inaction  would  load  an  additional 
five  billion  dollars  ont»  an  already  over- 
heated economy. 

In  spite  of  these  actions  that  Increase 
<  rpenditurcs.  recent  Senate  tax  actions  to 
increase  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  and 
rf>taln  part  of  the  Investment  credit  would, 
if  approved,  actually  take  $16  billion  away 
from  revenues. 

The  Congress  appears  to  be  well  on  Its 
wav  to  .substituting  tax  reduction  for  tax 
reform  This  will  harm  rather  than  help  the 
average  taxpayer.  Sugar-coating  a  bitter  pill 
Is  understandable,  but  all  sugar  coating  and 
no  pill  will  not  help  the  patient.  A  tax  cut 
for  some  citizens  would  mean  a  rise  In  prices 
for  every  citizen 

In  a  situation  without  parallel  In  our  his- 
tory, we  came  into  the  month  of  December, 
almost  halfway  !hr\)ugh  the  fiscal  year,  with 
most  of  the  regular  appropriation  bills  yet 
to  be  passed  If  the  Adtmnlstratlon  is  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  slowing  down  the  rise  In 
prices.  It  will  have  to  reserve  funds  on  many 
popular  spending  progr.ims.  The  other 
'■ourse — of  appealing  to  sundry  Interests — 
would  run  directly  counter  to  the  public 
interest. 

A  dollar  of  spending  does  not  add  Just  one 
dollar  to  the  spending  stream:  It  is  spent, 
and  In  turn  provides  Income  to  someone  else 
to  spend  again,  multiplying  Its  efTecta. 
Every  dollar  released  through  reduced  taxes 
or  Increased  expenditures  will  produce  sev- 


eral dollars  of  additional  price  preasuree  In 
the  economy  as  those  who  receive  the  initial 
benefit  In  turn  spend  the  money.  A  billion 
dollars  of  Federal  spending  or  tax  relief  can 
add  many  times  that  amount  to  the  escala- 
tion of  our  rising  price  levels.  And  infla- 
tion— the  hole  In  everyt)ody'fe  pocket — is  the 
moet  unfair  tax  of  all. 

If  the  American  people  do  not  believe  that 
their  government  will  maintain  its  com- 
mitment to  a  responsible  fiscal  policy,  in- 
flationary expectations  will  raise  prices  and 
Interest  rates  further. 

In  a  year  that  is  already  half  gone,  the 
Administration's  ability  to  make  expendi- 
ture cuts  In  the  few  areas  where  we  have 
discretion  Is  quite  limited.  Significant  cuts 
would  adversely  affect  the  proper  execution 
of  ongoing  government  programs. 

With  the  full  loss  of  the  surtax  by  July  1, 
revenues  for  the  year  beginning  that  day 
must  be  calculated  from  a  base  $8'/2  billion 
lower  than  the  present  base.  At  the  same 
time,  Increases  In  uncontrollable  Federal 
payments  will  raise  next  year's  budget  ex- 
penditures substantially — probably  above 
$200  billion — quite  apart  from  further  Con- 
gressional spending  actions  or  Administra- 
tion Initiatives  to  meet  critical  national 
challenges. 

The  achievement  of  a  sound  prosperity 
with  steady  economic  growth  demands  re- 
straint now.  New  Federal  programs  and  in- 
creased benefit  payments  would  be  dissi- 
pated by  ever-rising  prices. 

The  Congress,  along  with  the  Executive 
Branch,  carries  the  responsibility  for  the 
economic  health  of  the  nation. 

This  budget  whlpsaw — and  the  proposed 
Increase  in  spending  and  reduction  of  rev- 
enues does  whlpsaw  the  consumer — comes 
at  a  particularly  Ironic  time  in  the  course 
of  economic  events.  While  restoring  order 
In  an  economy  racked  by  Inflation  for  over 
five  years  requires  the  patience  of  Job,  the 
fact  Is  that  some  results  have  already  been 
showing  up: 

— Retail  sales  have  been  relatively  flat 
since  midsummer. 

^Business  Inventories  have  been  piling 
up  more  rapidly,  and  this  may  require  some 
further  easing  of  production  schedules, 

— The  consumer  price  Index  was  rising 
at  the  rate  of  6.4%  per  year  in  the  first  half 
of  1969,  but  the  rate  has  dropped  to  5.3 '"c 
per  year  since  June. 

This  Is  tangible  evidence  that  we  are  be- 
ginning to  make  some  progress  in  relieving 
those  excess  pressures  on  the  economy  that 
have  been  driving  up  the  cost  of  living. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment. If  we  persevere  in  strong,  responsible 
fiscal  policies,  we  can  expect  to  see  confidence 
building  steadily  In  the  year  ahead — con- 
fidence that  government  really  does  Intend 
to  manage  economic  policies  responsibly.  The 
way  we  handle  the  Federal  budget  will  deter- 
mine whether  millions  of  consumers  can  bal- 
ance their  family  budget. 

Unfortunately,  reluctance  by  the  Congress 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  need  to  hold  down 
prices  Is  recreating  doubts  about  the  will  of 
government  to  persevere.  An  Increase  in  per- 
sonal exemptions  or  further  large  Increases 
In  Federal  expenditures,  let  me  repeat,  do  not 
make  people  better  off  In  an  economy  al- 
ready under  pressure.  They  simply  guarantee 
that  price  tags  In  the  grocery  stores,  and  the 
cost  of  living  generally,  will  be  higher. 

These  actions  go  a  long  way  toward  ex- 
plaining why  our  financial  markets  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  Washington  is  capable 
of  responsible  budget  policy. 

Recently  high  quality  bond  Issues  could  be 
marketed  only  at  Interest  rates  in  excess  of 
9  per  cent.  It  Is  difficult  to  develop  a  flourish- 
ing mortgage  market  when  high  grade  cor- 
porate bond  yields  are  at  these  levels.  Why 
are  bond  rates  so  high?  Contrary  to  what 
some    believe,    the    primary    reason    is    not 


Federal  Reserve  policy.  Interest  rates  are 
high  because  savers  and  managers  of  money 
are  insisting  that  nominal  rates  be  high 
enough  to  give  them  a  worthwhile  rate  of 
return  after  the  inflation  which  they  are 
assuming  will  continue. 

We  stand  at  the  crpssroads  of  credibility. 
If  we  can  regain  a  fiscal  grip  on  ourselves  and 
carry  through  with  a  strong  budget  and 
fiscal  policy,  we  can  build  on  the  growing 
evidence  that  policies  of  1969  are  beginning 
to  exert  a  stabilizing  effect.  But  If  we  miss 
this  opportunity,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  public  will  ever  believe  that  government 
can  manage  its  finances  In  any  way  other 
than  to  produce  sustained  and  serious 
Inflation. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
Join  with  the  Executive  Branch  in  a  con- 
tinuing display  of  determination  to  hold 
down  spending  and  maintain  revenue  so  as 
to  contain  the  cost  of  living,  no  matter  what 
the  cost  in  political  popularity.  At  stake  Is 
nothing  less  than  the  future  of  the  American 
economy. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


TROOP  STRENGTH  CUT  IN  VIET- 
NAM PERMITS  REDUCTION  IN 
DRAFT  CALL 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon's  cutback  of  an  addi- 
tional 50.000  in  our  troop  strength  in 
Vietnam  has  produced  a  side  effect 
which  will  help  to  make  Christmas  1969 
more  merry  for  all  Americans. 

I  refer  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's 
annoimcement  that  the  troop  with- 
drawal will  permit  a  similar  reduction 
in  the  total  size  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  thus  will  mean  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  1970  draft  call. 

This  10-percent  cut  in  the  draft  call 
strengthens  the  possibility  that  roughly 
one-third  of  the  men  whose  names  were 
recently  drawn  in  the  "luck  of  the  draw" 
lottery  will  never  be  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces.  And  the  steady  reduc- 
tion we  are  seeing  In  the  total  size  of 
Armed  Forces  points  also  toward  the  day 
when  we  can  go  to  an  all-volunteer 
Army  and  do  away  with  the  draft. 

I  agree  with  the  Defense  Secretary's 
warning  that  there  will  probably  be  dif- 
ficult days  ahead  for  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  who  are  gradually  taking  over 
the  combat  burden  from  us  In  Vietnam. 
But  I  think  the  evidence  to  date  indicates 
that  the  program  of  Vletnamization  so 
vigorously  pushed  by  the  President  is 
proceeding  on  schedule. 

I  would  also  observe  that  even  those 
Americans  most  inclined  to  doubt  It  are 
now  con\1nced  the  President  has  a  care- 
fully drawn  plan  to  end  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon  has  done  a  tremendous  Job  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Vietnam  problem  and  that 
he  deserves  the  praise  and  thanks  of  all 
of  us. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  SisK,  for  December  18,  1969 
through  January  5,  1970,  on  account  of 
oflQclal  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  un&nlmouB  consent,  permlulon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  BnfGHAM.  for  60  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Stagokks.  for  60  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  December  18;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Danibl  of  Virginia)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  GoNZALxz,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  60  minutes.  Decem- 
ber 18. 

Mr.  SiK«s,  for  30  minutes,  December 
18. 

Mr.  Sixes,  for  30  minutes,  December 
19. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  i  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  PETTisi,  for  5  minutes  today;  to  re- 
vise acd  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Philbin  in  four  Instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Saylor)  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  on  mine  safety. 

I  The  following  Members  '  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Danul  of  Virginia)  and  to 
mclude  extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Mann. 

Mr  CoNYERs  m  six  instances. 

Mr  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Albert  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  KiaczYNSKi. 

Mr  Fountain. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Moss  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  ten  instances. 

Mr  Purcell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr  Feighan  in  two  instances. 

Mr  BOLA.VD. 

Mr.  Ottinger  m  two  instances. 

Mr  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoLMER  m  two  Instances. 

Mr  Koch  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  Pickle. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  In  ten  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr  I>uLSKi  m  six  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Pettis  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:  > 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr     ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 


Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  three  mstances. 
Mr.  Broomfielo  in  four  instances. 

HosMEK  in  two  Instances. 

McClure  in  two  instances. 

Foreman. 

RouDEBUsH  in  three  instances. 

Weicker 

Brotzman 
Mr.  Landgrebe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL 

Keith  in  two  instances. 

Nelsen. 

Wiggins 

Myers. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Mr  Morse  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Wold. 
Mr  LuKENS  in  two  instances. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  a 
truly  enrolled  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H  R.  14916  An  act  making  iipproprlatlona 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia .md  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
and  for  other  purpijses 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1108.  An  act  to  waive  the  acreage  lim- 
itations of  section  Kb)  of  the  Act  of  June  14, 
1926.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  conveyance 
of  lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Valley  of  Pire  State  Park: 

S  2734  An  act  granting  the  contest  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Connecticut-New  York  Railroad 
Passenger  Transportation  Compau:t, 

3  3169  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
pfoes;  and 

3  J.  Rea  90  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
Umted  States  to  organize  and  hold  a  dip- 
lomatic conierence  in  the  United  States  In 
fiscal  year  1970  to  negotiate  a  Patent  Cooper- 
ation Treaty  and  authorize  an  appropriation 
thereof. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virgmia.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•  at  10  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. December  18,  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1419  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  opportunity  for  savings  suid  bet- 
ter service  to  map  users  through  Improved 
coordination  of  federally  financed  mapping 
activities.  Geological  Survey,  Department  ot 


the  Interior:   to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

1420.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gfn- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  opportunities  for  more  efTectue 
use  of  an  automated  procurement  system 
for  small  purchases.  Department  of  the 
Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1421.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  L'  s 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  {petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  304(d)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1422  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  urging  Conf!res.s 
to  hold  down  spending  and  maintain  reve- 
nues (H  Doc  No  91-205);  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  folows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R  6244  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  extend  financial  assistance  to 
desertland  entrymen  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  assistance  is  available  to  homestead 
entrymen;  iRept  No.  91-762)  Referred  ;o 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  ihe 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10184.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  Judgment  funds  of  -.he 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Re.>:er- 
vatlon,  Mont  ;  with  amendments  (Rept  No 
91-763).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJR.  11372.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
partition  or  sale  of  Inherited  Interests  in 
allotted  lands  In  the  TulaUp  Reservation. 
Wash.,  an  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  18.  1956  (70  Stat  290) ;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  91-764).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  OARMATZ :  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  print  on  S.  1075  (Rept.  No.  <<!- 
766).  Ordered   to  be  printed. 

Mr  MAHON:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  15090  (Rept  No 
91-766).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rix'ss,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Peighan.  Mr. 
McCloskey) : 

H.R.  15300.  A   bill   to  amend  section  8ic( 

of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

relating  to  reapportionment  of  unobllRated 

funds;    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work*. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN; 

H.R.  15301.  A  bin  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  reform  their  tax  sys- 
tems so  as  to  decrease  the  property  tax  bur- 
den of  low-Income  taxpayers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  15302.  A  bin  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  reform  their  tax  sys- 
tems so  as  to  decrease  the  sales  tax  burden 
of  low-Income  taxpayers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  15303.  A  bill  to  encourage  State  and 
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l(xal  governments  to  adopt  more  equitable 
personal  Income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H  R.  15304.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Offlce  ol 
Consumer  Affairs  to  advise  the  President 
with  regard  to  all  matters  affecting  the  tQ- 
terests  of  oonsumers,  to  have  central  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  all  Federal  pro- 
prams  and  activities  affecting  constimera,  and 
to  assure  that  the  Interests  of  consumw* 
are  considered  by  Federal  agencies;  to  estab- 
lish a  Consumer  Advisory  Council  to  advise 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs on  matters  relating  to  the  consumer  In- 
terest; and  to  establish  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Division  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
in  administrative  and  judicial  proceedings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  <^>era- 
tlons. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H  R.  15305.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  social  security  benefits  on  a  semi- 
monthly basU:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

HR.    15306.  A    bUl    to    eetabilsh    a    Select 
Commission  on  Nationality  and  Naturaliza- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  15307.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement 
tif  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  15308.  A  bill  to  delay  for  1  additional 
year  any  reduction  In  certain  pension  or 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
payable  under  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  resulting  from  increases  In  insurance 
benefits  under  the  social  security  amend- 
ments of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 

H.R.  15309.  A  bill  to  require  mailing  list 
brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
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eral,  and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing 
lists  to  furnish  Information  to  the  Post- 
master General  with  respect  to  their  identity 
and  transactions  Involving  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  mailing  lists,  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  names  from  mailing  lists,  and  for 
other  purposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  ClvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    LUKENS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Castzr,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausxn,  Mr.  Cowcer,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
FiSHm,  Mr.  Friedcl,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Pollock,  and  Mr.  Sntdeb)  : 
H.R.  15310.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross  In- 
come the  first  $750  of  Interest  received  on 
deposits  In  thrift  Institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.    15311.   A   blU   to   provide   additional 
benefits  for  optometry  ofiBcers  of   the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  15313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15  per 
centum  Increase  In  annuities;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST: 
Hja.  15313.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  major 
general  for  the  Chief  of  the  Dental  Service 
of    the   Air   Force;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
AitiaiDS,   Mr.   Nelsen,   Mr.   Teernan, 
Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Pellt, 
Mr.   e;sch,   Mr.   Brademas,   Mr.    Ma- 
THIAS,  Mr.  LUKENS,  Mr.  McKneallt, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Matsttnaoa)  : 
H.  Res.  757.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bball  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mobse,  Mr. 
Shriveb,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Kcyken- 
DALL,    Mr.    Thomson   of    Wisconsin, 
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Mr.  BusR,  Mr.  Sandkan,  Mr.  HAffr- 

INGS,  Mr.  Adaul,  Mr.  Goodlino,   Mr. 

Frklinohuysen,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 

Jersey,  and  Mr.  Botton)  : 
H.  Res.  758.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.  Res.  759.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE : 
H.R.  15314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ghan- 
sham  P.  Massand;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  15315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aveleen 
Elfredla  Hughes;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  15316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  LJll- 
Jana  Nlkodlnovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

358.  The  SPEAKER  presented  petition  of 
Bedlngfleld.  Grant  &  Bedlngfleld,  attorneys  at 
at  law,  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.,  attorneys  for  Larry 
Lucas,  Agness,  Oreg.,  relative  to  the  proposed 
plan  of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  Rogue  River  In  Oregon 
under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (Public 
Law  90-542) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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RESOLUTION  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 
SERVICEMEN 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  House  resolution  which  "pays  the 
liighest  tribute  to  the  American  service- 
man who  has  has  given  his  life  or  has 
been  wounded  in  the  Vietnam  conflict" 
and  which  "commends  each  serviceman 
and  veteran  of  Vietnam  for  his  individ- 
ual sacrifice,  bravery,  dedication,  initia- 
tive, and  devotion  to  duty." 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  this  posi- 
tion be  plainly  stated  and  that  it  be 
\\  idely  known  that  this  resolution  passed 
I  he  House  unanimously  last  Monday. 

Furthermore,  we  should  note  that  un- 
der the  House  rules,  only  25  Members 
could  be  cosponsors  of  the  actual  resolu- 
tion which  passed — HJl.  661.  But  that  is 
only  part  of  the  picture.  There  were  a 
total  of  nine  bills — each  with  a  similar 
message — which  were  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  was  a  co- 
.'^ponsor  of  HJl.  662,  which  contained  the 
.<=ame  thanks  for  "the  bravery  and  dedi- 
cation" of  our  servicemen. 


In  addition  to  the  unanimous  vote,  we 
should  point  out  carefully  that  a  total 
of  152  Members  of  Congress  joined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  declaration.  Under  House 
rules,  the  public  should  know,  each  of 
those  nine  resolutions  is  considered 
passed. 

The  resolution  made  clear  in  its  word- 
ing, sponsorship,  and  vote  that  our  serv- 
icemen have  maximum  support  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1969 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March  of 
this  year,  a  noted  task  force  reported  to 
the  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
the  following  conclusion: 

The  average  social  security  benefit  payable 
to  an  elderly  couple  who  retired  In  Decem- 
ber 1950 — even  though  It  has  been  adjusted 
over  the  years — would  now  purchase  a  sig- 
nificantly smaller  fraction  of  the  Retired 
Couple's  Budget  for  a  Moderate  Standard  of 
Living  than  at  the  time  of  retirement. 


What  this  means  is  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  rising  at  such  a  pace,  even 
though  social  security  payments  have 
mcreased  more  than  100  percent  since 
1950,  a  retired  couple  actually  can  pur- 
chase less  now  than  he  did  20  years 
ago. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  deter- 
mined that  a  retired  couple  can  have  a 
moderate  standard  of  living  with  an  in- 
come of  around  $340  a  month.  A  poverty, 
or  what  has  been  termed  a  "lower 
budget"  for  an  elderly  couple  averages 
$220  a  month. 

Breaking  these  figures  down,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  allow  about  $15 
a  week  for  food  for  retired  couples  living 
at  the  lower  budget.  Housing  transpor- 
tation, clothing  are  similarly  scheduled. 

Now,  of  course,  these  figures  are  just 
for  the  lower  budget  $220  a  month.  Pres- 
ent social  security  benefits  are  almost  100 
percent  less  than  the  minimum  poverty 
budget.  Today  most  retired  couples  de- 
pend upon  social  security  for  the  major 
portion  of  their  budget.  The  maximum 
payment  of  $118  per  month  of  the  re- 
tired poor  is  supplemented  by  State  wel- 
fare— old-age  assistance — checks.  In  no 
instance  do  welfare  payments  bring  their 
recipients  up  to  the  minimum  poverty 
budget. 

In  other  words,  the  majority  of  elderly 
Americans  receive  a  monthly  income  that 
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Is  less  than  what  the  Department  of  La- 
bor considers  to  be  a  poverty  budget  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  statement.  I  wUl 
attach  a  report,  complete  with  tables, 
that  was  released  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  late  In  October  of  this  year  The 
report  Identifies  the  costs  of  living  for 
the  elderly  It  defines  the  types  of  budK- 
ets  and  Indicates  the  costs  of  each 

One  additional  item  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed The  average  budgets  included  in 
the  report  take  into  account  the  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  living  in  various  sec- 
tions of  tne  country  In  my  home  State  of 
California,  an  elderly  retirtxl  couple  will 
find  the  lower  budget  costing  from  5  to  8 
percent  more  than  the  average  As  a  re- 
sult an  older  couple  ;n  California  at  the 
poverty  level  will  find  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  make  ends  meet 

Most  of  these  people  have  really  never 
been  able  to  enjoy  the  raises  in  social 
.security  that  Congre.ss  has  provided  in 
the  past  two  decades  Most  States  reduce 
the  amount  of  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ments in  direct  ratio  to  the  rise  In  social 
security  payments  When  you  couple  that 
hard  fact-  with  a  4  5-percent  rate  of 
inflation  in  the  past  year,  the  elderly 
poor  are  beini;  cnished  with  no  real 
relief  in  sight 

The  15-percent  raise  we  are  talking 
about  really  does  not  solve  the  depressing 
financial  squeeze  now  hurting  millions  of 
older  Americans  The  average  raise 
amounts  to  around  $17  per  month  per 
couple  With  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
increasing  at  almost  one-half  percent  a 
month.  15  percent  w:ll  not  begin  to  even 
keep  the  recipients  even  with  the  pace  of 
rising  prices  Since  1955.  tiie  rise  in  bene- 
fit's htis  not  equaled  the  rise  in  prices 
and  1969  will  be  no  exception. 

The  current  conditions  in  our  econ- 
omy have  most  seriously  hurt  those  on  a 
fixed  Income  Older  Americans  depending 
on  .social  security  for  the  ma)or  part  of 
their  Income  .nave  been  hurt  more  than 
other  groups. 

A  15-percent  raise  is  the  ver>'  least  we 
can  do.  A  15-percent  raise  ;s  a  minimum 
gesture  and  no  one  is  entitled  to  slap 
themselves  on  the  back  with  .self-con- 
gratulations for  their  generosity  It  Is 
merely  a  holding  action.  Hopefully,  It  will 
prod  us  into  a  meaningful  program  in 
the  immediate  future  If  we  cannot  do 
better  s(X)n.  the  ^uiTering  aiU  be  tragic 
The  report  and  tables  follow 
Three  Bi'Dgets  for  t  Retired  CofPLE 
"In  spring  1967.  it  cost  a  retired  couple 
ilmost  S2  700  to  maintain  the  level  of  living 
specified  in  tlie  lower  budget,  roughly  83.900 
•o  live  at  the  Intermediate  level,  .ind  about 
»6.0OO  -o  meet  the  requiretneDt«  oi  the 
higher  budget  " 

These  findings  ire  from  "Measuring  Re- 
tired Couples'  Living  Cists  in  Urban  .\re.ii." 
.m  ^irticle  that  will  ippear  m  the  Nrvem- 
ber  liiue  of  the  ytiyntfily  Labor  Reiie-w  A 
research  bulletin — Three  Budgets  ;ot  a  Re- 
tired Couple  in  Urban  Areas  of  the  United 
States — will  be  published  later  in  1969  by 
the  U  3  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
L«ibor  Statistics, 

Rising  prices  between  spring  1967  and 
spring;  1969  have  iwlded  about  9  percent  to 
the  cost  >f  goods  and  services  required  to 
sustain  the  retired  couples 

Lower  and  higher  budgets  for  a  retired 
couple  are  available  for  the  first  time  The 
Intermediate  budget  <  formerly  the  moderate 
budget  I    Is   a  sequel    t-o   the  retired   couple's 
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budget    autumn    1966,   which   waa  published 
in  June  19fl« 

The  budgets  have  been  developed  Uj  meet 
the  needs  of  public  .issLstance  agencies, 
voluntary  social  and  welfare  .igeiicies  busi- 
nesses, labor  unions,  .md  individuals  con- 
eriied  with  retirement  planning. 
The  retired  cooiple  is  defined  as  a  husband, 
.ige  US  or  over,  and  lil.s  wife,  .self-supporting, 
living  independently  m  a  -.eparate  dwelling, 
and  enjoying  reasonably  go<xl   health 

The  budgets  .ire  based  m  the  manner  of 
living  and  consumer  chohres  >>(  the  lyfiOs 
They  permit  the  couple  to  maintain  ita 
health  and  well-being,  and  to  participate  la 
community  activities  The  goods  .md  jer\ - 
ices  were  selected  as  follows  nutritional  and 
health  standard.s.  as  determined  by  experts, 
were  used  for  the  food-at-home  and  hou.slng 
components  However,  the  selection  among 
the  various  kinds  of  foods  and  housing  ar- 
r.mgements  were  based  on  actual  choices 
m.ide  oy  families  as  revealed  by  surveys  of 
■.m>umer  expenditures  In  the  absence  of 
standards  the  choices  reported  In  the  BIV3 
Survey  of  dmsumer  Exf>endltures  were  used 
for  housefurnlshings.  household  "{x-ratlon, 
clothing,  personal  care,  reading,  recreation. 
meals  away  from  home,  and  alcoholic  bever- 
ages 

The  style  of  living  provided  by  the  lower 
budget  differs  from  the  intermediate  and 
higher  levels  In  this  manner  A  smaller  pro- 
portion of  couples  own  their  homes,  dwelling 
units  lack  air  conditioning,  couples  rely  more 
on  public  transportation,  they  perform  more 
services  for  themselves,  and  they  make 
greater  use  i>t  free  recreation  facilities 

By  contrast,  the  higher  budget  .isaumes 
the  largest  proportion  ,if  homeowners  pro- 
vides new  cars  for  some  couples,  allows  more 
household  appliances  and  equipment,  and 
more  paid  services  than  at  the  intermediate 
.evel 

Also  a  majority  of  the  Items  common  to 
the  three  budgets  are  in  greater  quanuty  and 
of  better  quality  at  each  higher  level  of 
living 

Total  budget  costs  In  urban  United  States 
m  spring  1967  averaged  «2  671  at  the  lower 
level.  «3.857  at  the  intermediate,  and  «6.039 
at  the  higher 

Consumption  items— food,  housing,  trans- 
portation, clothing,  personal  care,  medical 
care  and  other  family  consumption  in  the 
lower  budget  cost  «2.556  In  addition,  an  al- 
lowance for  gifts  and  contributions  amounted 
to  $115 

The  Intermediate  budget  required  $3,626 
for  consumption  Items  plus  $231  for  gifts 
and  contributions,  while  the  higher  budget 
needed  $5:335  for  goods  and  services  and 
$398  for  gifts  and  contributions  Additional 
allowances  are  made  in  the  high  budeet  of 
$71  for  life  Insurance  premiums  and  $235  for 
personal  taxes 

FOOD 

Total  food  costs  at  spring  1967  prices  aver- 
aged »789  for  the  lower  budget.  $1,048  for  the 
Intermediate,  and  $1,285  for  the  higher 

Of  total  food  costs  In  the  lower  budget.  $735 
Wis  for  food  at  home  Compared  with  the 
two  higher  budgets,  the  lower  food  allow- 
ance calls  for  larger  quantities  of  potatoes, 
dry  beans  and  peas,  flour  and  cereal,  and 
smaller  quantities  of  meat  and  poultry  and 
fish 

The  family  also  has  an  allowance  of  $54 
which  permiu  them  to  enjoy  a  restaurant 
meal  ab<:iut  once  a  month. 

In  the  Intermediate  budget,  food  for  home 
consumption  cost  $937  and  restaurant  meals 
and  snacks- — $iii  At  the  top  level  the 
couples  required  $1  115  for  food  consumed  at 
home,  and  $170  for  meals  outside  the  home 

HOUSING 

Urban  US  housing  costs  ranged  from  $939 
In  the  lower  budget  to  $2  066  m  the  higher 
level.  The  middle  group  hou.sing  costs 
amounted  to  $1,330. 
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Shelter— the  major  expense  In  the  houslns 
:  -:a;  required  an  average  anraial  outlay  .' 
$704  fjr  the  lower  budget,  $849  for  the  in- 
termediate, and  $1  188  lor  the  hig.ier  ie.e; 
Tnese  amounts  .ire  based  on  the  .iverage  cjsts 
fjr  rented  and  owned  dwellings. 

Rental  housing  which  had  2  or  3  r>Tms 
were  specified  for  40  percent  of  the  couples  .it 
the  lower  level  :13  percent  of  the  middle  level 
and  30  percent  of  the  h.ijher  level  cnuples 
The  renters'  cost  included  rent  plus  esti- 
mated costa  of  fuel  and  utilities,  where  t.^ese 
«.ere  not  part  of  the  rent,  and  insurance  on 
household  effects 

The  majority  of  the  families  at  all  budget 
levels  lived  in  5-  or  6-room  mortgage-free 
h.^mes  Typical  homeowner  costs  for  :  lese 
couples  include  taxes  nsiirance,  fuel  .ind 
utilities,  and  routine  repair  and  maintenance 
charges  The  higher  budget  provides  ur 
greater  utility  usage  and  a  larger  repair  ,ind 
maintenance  allowance  than  the  1  n  termed  lite 
.ind  lower  budgets 

TRANSPORT.*TION 

Transportation  costs  st.epped  up  from  $19i 
It  -he  lower  budget  level  t  >  $382  for  the  in- 
termediate, and  $682  for  the  higher  These 
allowances  provide  for  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  an  .lutomoblle  for  -  ■me  of  the  couple.-, 
at  each  budget  level-  except  f  -r  lower  budeet 
families  in  Boston,  Chicago.  New  York  :.nrl 
Phll.idelphla  who  rely  on  public  transit 

The  budget  level  and  city  size  determined 
whether  couples  owned  an  aut.)mobile  and 
:i  'W  much  they  patronized  public  transit  In 
•he  Ijwer  budget  it  was  a-siumed  "ha:  cir 
owners  t)ought  6-year-old  cars,  intermediate 
group  owners  bought  2-yeiir-old  cars  .ts  iid 
45  percent  of  the  higher  budget  families  Fjr 
■he  remaining  55  percent  of  the  higiier 
budget  couples,  the  purchase  of  a  new  car 
A-  IS  specified 

CLOTICINC    AND    PERSONAL    CARE 

Cl.jthlne  costs  replacement  of  the  cU^t.h- 
ing.  and  materials  and  services — averatted 
»134  for  the  lower  btidget  couple  The  inter- 
mediate budget  couple  needed  *234  and  -iie 
higher  $371.  at  spring  1967  prices 

TTie  clothing  allowances  lor  husband  .nd 
wife  were  about  the  .same  in  the  Icjwer  ;iid 
intermediate  budgets.  .\t  the  higher  level, 
however,  the  wife's  allowance  averaged  about 
^20  more  than  the  husb,ind  s 

Personal  care  ctists  ino\  ed  from  $83  for  »he 
lower  budget  to  $123  for  the  Intermedl.ite 
and  to  $178  for  the  higher  budget  Ti.ese 
costs  constituted  about  3  percent  of  the  t  tal 
family  consumption  for  the  three  budgets. 

MEDICAL    CARE 

The  lower  budget  couple  required  $294  to 
cover  Its  total  medical  costs  for  a  year  I  his 
was  only  $2  less  than  the  Intermedl.ite 
budget  couple's  *296.  and  «5  les*  than  ■r.e 
top  level  cost  of  $299  Although  there  is  ,  nlv 
a  :f5  difference  between  the  lower  .ind  the 
higher  allowances.  In  the  lower  budget  medi- 
cal costs  accounted  for  12  percent  i  f  t  .rai 
family  consumption,  compared  with  onlv  6 
percent  of  family  consumption  for  the  higher 
budget 

The  medical  care  costs  include  ho.-pit.il 
and  medical  insurance  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral .Medicare  program  .M.so  Included  in  the 
costs  are  eye  examinations  and  eye  cLi.s.ses 
drugs,  .md  a  physical  .  heckup  for  Medicare 
enroliees  not  using  Medicare  services  wlthm 
a  year 

OTHER    CONSfMFTION 

In  the  lower  budget,  "other  consimip- 
tlon"— reading,  recreation,  tobacco,  alcohol. 
and  miscellaneous  expenses — cost  $126.  Frr 
these  same  Items,  the  Intermediate  budeet 
requiret'  $213  while  the  higher  budget  totalf  d 
$454 

At  the  lower  level,  the  largest  single  c.\<t 
In  "other  consumption"  was  reading  ($46i, 
while  at  the  Intermediate  and  higher  lev- 
els, costs  for  recreation— $81  and  $256.  re- 
spectively— accounted  for  the  largest  portions 
of  the  Item. 
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Tobacco— cigars  or  pipes — and  alcohol  al- 
Ijwances  are  part  of  "olher  consumption" 
costs  No  allowance  was  made  for  cigarettes 
in  view  of  the  findings  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  concerning  the  effects  of 
cigarette  smoking  on  health. 

LIVING     COST      DIFFERENCES      AMONG     CFTIES 

The  new  budgets  provide  a  wide  variety 
of  total  budget  costs  and  comparative  liv- 
ing cost  indexes  (tables  1-61  for  major  cate- 
aories  of  consumer  goods  and  services. 
'  «ill  indexes  relate  to  costs  for  families 
established  in  the  areas.  They  do  not  meas- 
ure differences  in  costs  associated  with  mov- 
ing from  one  area  to  another,  or  costs  in- 
curred by  recent  arrivals  in  the  community. 

Within  each  budget,  the  Intercity  Indexes 
reflect  differences  among  areas  In  price  lev- 
els climatic  or  regional  differences  in  the 
Quantities  and  tvpes  of  Items  required  to 
provide  the  specified  level  of  living,  and  dif- 
ferences In  State  and  local  taxes. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  lawer  budget  In 
spring  1967  amounted  to  $3,110  In  Honolulu 
and   $2,334  In  small   .Southern  cities.  In  rel- 

TABLE  l.-AN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

atlve  terms,  with  U.S.  urban  average  costs 
equal  to  100,  this  constitutes  a  range  of 
87  to  116,  or  33  percent.  For  the  other  two 
budgets,  Honolulu  families  spend  $4,429  for 
the  intermediate  and  $7,219  for  the  higher. 
In  small  Southern  cities,  families  averaged 
$3,222  for  the  middle  budget  and  $4,827  for 
the  higher. 

Of  the  mainland  cities,  the  lower  and  inter- 
mediate budgets  total  costs  were  highest  in 
Hartford— »3, 022  and  $4,343,  respectively.  The 
highest  cost  mainland  city  for  the  higher 
budget  was  Boston — $7,198. 

For  all  three  budgets,  food,  rental  shelter. 
and  transportation  were  most  expensive  in 
Honolulu,  medical  care  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
clothing  in  Portland,  Maine.  The  cost  of 
homeownership  was  highest  in  New  York  for 
the  lower  and  middle  budgets  and  in  Boston 
for  the  higher  budget. 

PUBLICATIONS 

"Measuring  Retired  Couples'  Living  Costs 
in  Urban  Areas"  appears  in  the  November 
Issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Remew.  Single 
copy  price  75  cents,  annual  subscription  $9 
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The  Three  Budgets  for  a  Retired  Couple 
in  Urban  Areas  of  the  United  States  1967-68, 
Bulletin  No.  1570-6,  wlU  become  available 
later  in  1969. 

Other  published  bulletins  in  the  series  are : 

Bulletin  1570-1,  Ctfy  Worker's  Family 
Budget  for  a  Moderate  Living  Standard,  Au- 
tumn 1966.  Price  80  cents. 

Bulletin  1570-2,  Revised  EquiiHilence  Scale 
for  estimating  budget  costs  for  families  of 
different  size,  age,  and  type.  Price  35  cents. 

Bulletin  1570-3,  Pricing  Procedures,  Spec- 
ifications and  Average  Prices,  Autumn  1966. 
used  for  the  moderate  standard  of  the  city 
worker's  budget.  Price  '/5  cents. 

Bulletin  1570-4,  Retired  Couple's  Budget 
for    a    Moderate    Living    Standard,    Autumn 

1966.  Price  35  cents. 

Bulletin  1570-5,  T^hree  Standards  of  Living 
for  an  Urban  Family  of  Four  Persons,  Spring 

1967.  Price  $1.00. 

Publications  can  be  purchased  from  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics ajid  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


NUAL  COSTS  OF  A  LOWER  BUDGET  FOR  A  RETIRED  COUPLE,'  SPRING  1967 


Area 


Cost  of  family  consut7\ption 


Housing  (shelter,  house  furnishings, 
household  operations) 


Total  budget  costs ' 


Shelter 


Renter 
and 
owner 
com- 
bined' 


Home- 
Renter         owner 
families      families        Total" 


Food 


Total 
housing* 


Renter 
and 
owner 
com- 
bined' 


Renter 
families' 


Home- 
owner  Transpor- 
families*       tation* 


Clothing 
and 

personal 
care 


Othertam- 
Medical       ily  con- 
care      sumption 


U'ban  United  States  *?'SIn 

Metropolitan  areas'     .- ^''^^ 

ttonmetropolitan  areas  ' i.m 

Northeast 

Boston,  Mass > 

Buffalo.  N  Y '. 

Hartford,  Conn  

Lancaster.  Pa  -,  oti 

New  York-northeastern  New  Jersey ^.oOi 

Philadelphia.  Pa  -New  Jersey 2.620 


J2.723 
2.785 
2,536 


2,757 
2.944 
3.022 
2.704 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Portland,  Maine 
Nonmetropolitar  areas 
North-central 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign-Urbana.  Ill 


2.680 


Chicago  111 -northwestern  Indiana i. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio-Kentucky-Jndiana  2. 

Cleveland,  Ohio   2, 

Davton.  Ohio y 

Detroit.  Mich      i £ 

Green  Bav,  Vjis 
Indianapolis.  Ind 


778 
764 

778 
818 
664 
595 
828 
689 
656 
663 
2.850 


710 
938 
065 
702 
706 
588 
762 
766 
827 


Kansas  Citv,  Mo -Kansas  A531 

Milwaukee,  Wis    ..         ^- 'J^i 

Minneapolis-Sf   Paul.  Minn ^.in 

St  Louis, Mo-|i!inois ^'^ 


Wichita,  Kans. 


2,709 


Nonmct'ropolitan  aieas  ^. 2,560 

South 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Austin,  Tex 


Baltimore,  Md   

Baton  Rouge.  La 

Dallas,  Tex 

Durham.  N  C     

Houston,  Tex   

Nashville.  Tenn. . 

OrlanOo.  Fla  .  „  „„, 

Washington,  D  C    Maryland  Virginia 2.  80Z 

Nonmelropolitan  areas  ' 2.334 


2.462 
2.462 
2,616 
2.422 
2.511 
2.564 
2  531 
2.536 
2.572 


West 


Bakersfield.  Calif- 2,650 

Denver,  Col     . 2.71U 

Honolulu,  Hawaii..       ---„-,-: ii, 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach.  Calif ^.»1B 

San  Diego.  Calif  .  Z."6 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calit Z.S^b 

Seattle-Everett.  Wash..        ^S'l 

Nonmetropolitan  areas  • '• '"^ 


2,862 
2,916 
2.798 
2.660 
2,929 
2,845 
2.846 
2.655 
2.969 
2.810 
2.864 
2.849 
2.830 
2.818 
2,635 

2.566 
2  593 
2.736 
2,542 
2.573 
2.634 
2.610 
2.573 
2,780 
3.014 
2,359 

2.714 
2.723 
3,455 
2,993 
2,836 
3.062 
3.102 
2.734 


$2,636 
2,694 
2,462 

2,789 
2,948 
2.993 
2.705 
2.867 
2,641 
2,625 
2,786 
2,722 

2,722 
2.753 
2.574 
2.551 
2,761 
2.585 
2.529 
2.668 
2,770 
2,611 
2,749 
2,726 
2.708 
2.637 
2.510 

2.393 
2.374 
2.536 
2.342 
2,469 
2.501 
2.478 
2,512 
2,434 
2.661 
2,317 

2.607 
2.701 
2,880 
2,702 
2.669 
2,835 
2,884 
2.683 


J2. 556 
2.613 
2.385 

2.639 
2.817 
2.892 
2.588 
2.683 
2.508 
2.565 
2.659 
2.645 

2,659 


697 
2.550 
2.483 
2.707 
2.574 
2.542 
2,549 
2.728 
2.576 
2.675 
2.656 
2.639 
2.593 
2.450 

2,357 
2,356 
2.504 
2.318 
2.403 
2,444 
2.422 
2.427 
2.462 
2,682 
2.234 

2.536 
2.594 
2,976 
2,697 
2,619 
2,800 
2.843 
2,587 


J789 
796 
769 

835 
816 
851 
827 
845 
837 
802 
802 
829 

783 
794 
806 
783 
778 
777 
804 
755 
786 
799 
758 
775 
820 
799 
788 

738 
733 
729 
742 
725 
713 
745 
710 
706 
775 
732 

781 
797 
985 
781 
763 
816 
861 
819 


$939 
991 
783 

1,109 


085 

1,121 
919 

1,142 
983 
885 
967 
952 

1.006 

1.053 

1.043 

868 

1.054 

948 

849 

930 

1 ,  077 

894 

I.C36 

1.012 

963 

936 

829 

752 
787 
896 
714 
813 
893 
798 
857 
925 
1.015 
692 

854 

922 
1.066 

971 

948 
1,016 
1.051 

881 


J704 
746 
678 

852 
833 
885 
689 
898 
744 
652 
710 
764 

766 

812 

801 

626 

809 

706 

607 

682 

E26 

547 

797 

772 

711 

684 

623 

489 
646 
641 
476 
574 
661 
649 
600 
673 
772 
487 

612 
671 
762 
739 
708 
774 
787 
663 


$756 
801 
622 

806 
827 
928 

637 
801 
712 
734 
698 
817 

839 
910 
936 
590 
910 
862 
797 
574 
946 
766 
886 
846 
784 
793 
698 

693 
676 
751 
596 
636 
731 
628 
537 
881 
984 
512 

675 
684 
1.107 
914 
808 
910 
918 
694 


$569 

710 
648 

884 
837 
866 
590 
962 
765 
597 
718 
712 

699 
747 
711 
681 
742 
602 
480 
687 
746 
657 
751 
723 
652 
612 
673 

420 
467 
561 
3% 
532 
598 
4% 
575 
536 
631 
470 

669 
662 
632 
623 
641 
683 
700 
543 


$191 
172 
248 

47 

249 
260 
210 

33 

47 
228 
216 
263 

226 
219 
43 
224 
236 
219 
236 
221 
228 
239 
228 
232 
242 
230 
240 

221 
220 
238 
239 
228 
218 
246 
222 
213 
243 
246 

243 
226 
272 
243 
238 
269 
257 
264 


$217 
221 
207 

218 
237 
227 
216 
223 
214 
224 
237 
217 

228 
217 
227 

204 
227 

216 
228 
224 
224 
220 
224 
228 
215 
214 
224 

210 
194 
214 
206 
202 
206 
198 
209 
198 
221 
188 

216 

230 
215 
226 
208 
244 
239 
227 


$294 
298 
281 

290 
293 
298 
289 
301 
290 
285 
287 
286 

289 
295 
295 
278 
274 
281 
286 
292 
276 
295 
287 
276 
287 
286 
275 

292 

295 
293 
285 

302 
287 
302 
291 
290 
291 
280 

318 
296 
293 
339 
325 
324 
309 
292 


$126 
135 
97 

140 
137 
145 
127 
139 
137 
141 
150 
98 

127 
119 
131 
136 
138 
133 
139 
127 
138 
129 
132 
133 
122 
128 
94 

143 
127 
134 
132 
133 
128 
133 
138 
130 
137 
% 

124 
124 
145 
137 
137 
141 
136 
104 


>  4  husband  ase  66  or  over  and  his  wife.  .  ,„h,,t,nn. 

•  The  total  cost  of  the  budget  includes  an  allowance  for  gifts  and  contribut  ons  ,„„,„h,. 

ThI  to ta  represents  the  Ae  ghted  average  costs  of  renter  and  homeowner  families.  Ttie  *e,gh's 

,r,  the  lower  bu'deet  *e,e  40  percent  for  families  living  in  rental  dwellings;  60  percent  for  home- 

"Trv'erage  contract  rent  plus  the  cost  of  required  amounts  of  heating  fuel,  gas,  electricity,  water, 
specified  equipment,  and  insurance  on  household  contents.  i,.„;„„  f„.i  »»<  Plwtridtv 

•Taxes   insurance  on  house  and  contents;  water,  refuse  disposal,  heatmg  fuel.  gas.  electricity, 
and  specifled  equipment   and  home  repair  and  maintenance  costs. 


f  The  average  costs  of  automobile  owners  and  nonowrier; 
lortions  of  families;  Boston.  Chicago.  New  York.  Pmlad 
II  other  metropolitan  areas,  45  percent  tor  car  owners,  bb  pf 
ro«  ',S  nercent  for  car  owners.  46  percent  for  nonowners 


nonowners  were  weighted  by  the  following  pro- 

"n'o,'i  s5rdXs.r.n'„W'ar.s,sT"iii.d.,<, »....«,».  s,.«,ci  .....■■ 

prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
'  Places  with  populations  of  2,500  to  50,000. 
Note;  Because  cl  rounding  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  December  17,  Jt^n, 

TABLt  2      ANNUAL   COSTS   OF   AN   INTtRMfOlAH   BUOCIT  fOR  A  RETIBED  COUPLt.'  SPRING   ;«; 


Cojt  of  timily  consumplmn 


Houiinf  (ih«(l«r,  hous*  turnijhin|i. 
fwuMhoM  op«r>tioni) 


Toui  i>uO(«l  coits  I 


Sliattar 


RmMr 

iimS 

owner 
com-  t*en*9f 

3in»<]  •       'im.lie^ 


Urbin  Un(t»<)  SUfM             13  ib7 

Matropolitjn  ifMi ' I""!!  !  M7 

Nonm«tropolitin  «r»«t».. III""II  i  UO 

NorWMJt 

Boston.  MjM           ...  4  2M 

Buffjio.  N  r     irmill.'"!!"!  4  :i7 

Hirttord   Conn      ,__ ]   *'  4   343 

Ljnc«t»r   f»»                         ' 3  9?'j 

New  rork   nofth««t«fn  N«w  itrity  1  .'65 

Ptiil*d«lphi»,  P»  New  Jerjey  j  993 

PittiDurih,  Pi                    j  jg4 

Portland.  Maine                '..'.'/..,  1   ]3b 

Nonmetrooolitan  aieas  ■ 3  gjg 

Norfli-cenfral 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa         4  019 

Champann-uniana.  ill  4!  B3 

Cneaio.  Ill    rxjrthwesten  Indiana  i  }4b 

C.ncinnati    Ohio- Kentucky-Indiana  3   'Si 

Cleveland,  Ohio ...  4057 

DayTon    Ohio           ,  3*791 

Petrol   Mitn         .!III!;iIIi;;";"".'  3! 870 

.'■"^  ii,    Ws        J  82^ 

''if|ianaB<5fiT.  Ind 4065 

Kansas  Ct»    Mo    Kantat            111111111  3.881 

Mil«au»«e    *s                             ^,,11^111  4' 040 

Minneapolis  Sf    ''aut    M  nn, . '  i  97^ 

Si    ^ju  ■>    Mo    I  Imois 3^974 

*cn<fa    Hans                     .....I, IIIII  3863 

Nonme'iJcoMan  iieas  ' *'""  3' 55b 

South  

A'lanta    >a                         ._... 3  593 

Au-^t  n    T«i               __^ '"_  3*574 

Baitimoi*   Mil        ,  ,_^ ]^ 3*781 

Baton  ^ouje.  Li , III]I!I!!!]I  3*504 

Dallas,  Tej     "1111"^!^'  3  655 

Durham    NC I.'""!!!!!^!  3  667 

Houston    Tex          ,.,_ .1"!*"  3*679 

Nasnviiie    fenn .....     "'  3*702 

Orlando    Fa                                 -""""'""!  3*668 

*isn  njto-    DC    Maryland  VirginM..!  3.995 

Nonmetropodtan  areas  '  1  ?^? 

*«t                                           • 

BJ»«rsr!eid,  Jjiit     3  815 

Oen.er   Coio            '.'..'.  3*887 

Honolulu    -*a,^ijii                             ^  ^29 

Ljs  *  ijei«  LOnj  3eacn    Caul 4019 

San  Jiego,  Cjii'                      .....'.'I.".'.'.'  3*853 

San  Franciscj- JaK;aiid    Calif 4,  IgJ 

Seattle- t/ec»f'   Han         "'"'  4*273 

Nonmetropoi  la  '  jreas  '       3^672 


4  ;?4 
3  338 


.V6 

:59 

464 

105 

:56 

lb 

*2 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

3  957 

4.  :4« 

4.  ,'08 

4,  ;b6 

3.  S88 

4,?79 
4.000 

4  ;3! 

i  ^i; 
4    194 

4,  ttl 

4, :  12 
4  I'j; 
4  >% 

1  968 
3.682 


Home- 
owner 
lamihe^ 


«    '93 
3  9?8 

3  388 

4  :48 

4  ;94 

4  .V8 

J  «? 

4    ."J 

3  981 

J  811 

4  ;20 

3   '59 

!  95i) 
!  969 
i.iJl 
i  l)9S 
i  3W 
)  i;9 

1  ':% 
i  995 

!  "W 
i  ») 
i  -199 
I  9fl9 
1,  ■% 
1   186 


3,  Ii04 
3.801 
4.024 
3.671 
3.801 
3.789 
3.796 
3.835 
3.967 
4.??8 
3.?89 

3.948 
3.994 
4.922 
4.  263 
4.001 
4.414 
4.484 
3.790 


i,  1'9 
i  4-.1 
1,  •>■><; 
5.414 
3.577 
3.601 
3.616 
3.631 
3.507 
3.870 
3.  186 

3.  ?U 
3.829 
4.163 
3.888 
3.774 
4.058 
4,159 
3.609 


roll!' 


U  b.'5 

1    ••)/ 

3  ;34 

4  103 

3  964 

4  J«3 
i  '>90 
4  HI9 
i  'S4 
i  651 
J  -93 
3   S98 

3.  778 
i.SlO 
i,  .'09 
3  -.39 
i  fl4 
!  i64 
i  *>18 
i.  596 

1  i:: 

I  S4g 
i  '98 
I  '34 
!  '  if) 
I  ^3.' 
3.342 

3,378 
3.360 
3.054 
3.  .'94 
3.436 
3,447 
3,459 
3.480 
3.  44< 
3,756 
3.029 

3.5% 
3.654 
4,164 
3.778 
3.622 
3,931 
4.017 
3,452 


Food 


II     J4g 
164 

1    »2 

:    142 
I    »9 

:  in 

1  136 

1  173 

1  124 

1  J80 

1  :m 

1,  117 


1.OT7 
1.042 
1.034 
1.021 
1.010 
1.0O4 
1,060 
974 
1.021 
1.032 
1.015 
1.014 
1.073 
1.018 
1.003 

995 
97: 
981 
995 
978 
952 

1.003 
949 
941 

1,045 
964 


1.001 
1.035 
1.267 
1.017 
995 
1.068 
1.107 
1.039 


Tom 

nousing  1 


Jl    330 

:  4?5 
:  j46 

1  621 
1  520 
!  557 
1  302 
:  682 
1  430 
1  .'73 
I    364 

I  :55 

1.479 
I.0O6 
I.4S4 
1 .  .'69 
1.506 
1..'96 
1 .  265 
1.337 
1.  507 
1.302 
1.496 
1.425 
1.379 
1.  324 
1,142 

1.103 
1.155 
1.276 
1.030 
1.188 
1.249 
1.170 
1.254 
1.273 
1.393 
912 

1.287 
1.318 
1.530 
1.389 
1.310 
1.448 
1.522 
1.159 


Rtnttr 

;wner 

;om- 

tined  ' 


»49 

904 
683 

i  075 
980 

:  S35 
819 

:  137 

92! 
'?4 
■336 
887 

9.'4 
993 
933 

•53 
988 

iOC 
'.'6 
^40 
984 
•71 
969 
91 C 
X61 
314 
766 

597 
678 
738 
569 

71Q 
776 
674 
7  52 
786 
849 
564 

'65 
'95 
939 
870 
810 
915 
942 


Renter 

limilies' 


(968 

1   U31 
781 

1.093 
1.022 
I  156 
899 
128 
943 
910 
363 
.16 


Home- 

cwnei    Transpof- 
limiiies'        lalwn ' 


1   051 
1148 

I    144 

<m 

1  .'1 1 
I  :m 

989 

H27 

1    113 

941 

l.'-«l 

1     45 

983 

937 

893 


8138 
905 
981 
■36 
S56 
898 
■90 
385 

1  :«5 

1    j82 
631 

898 

902 
1,432 
i.  114 

958 
1.147 
1.153 

390 


J785 
336 

631 

1  065 
957 
970 
7  76 

1  142 
909 

7c;i 

821 
818 

855 
909 
319 
697 
369 
688 
584 
34  7 
914 
679 
919 
837 
'96 
747 
597 

483 

555 
607 
4  79 
632 
710 
611 
681 
625 
724 
528 

694 
737 
673 
739 
731 
791 
828 
709 


J382 
378 
394 

360 
M2 
445 

392 

247 
330 

414 
407 
410 

409 
397 
335 
402 
422 
401 
424 
411 
417 
434 
411 
419 
4  36 
4  32 
382 

403 
405 
421 
4  36 
411 
404 
440 
408 
3% 
431 
395 

431 
419 
476 
430 
419 
455 
458 
407 


Clothini 
and 

personal 
care 


J357 
362 

342 

354 
385 
366 
348 
368 
348 
362 
388 
361 

370 
356 
367 
337 
372 
357 
37.; 
362 
367 
359 
364 
366 
350 
350 
370 

348 

320 
357 
3:9 
335 
U9 
326 
347 
328 
370 
ill 

355 

372 
352 
371 
342 
.i97 
385 
376 


uther  Im- 

Medical       iiy  co'i. 

care      sumption 


J296 

300 
283 

292 
2S(, 
300 
291 
303 
2S2 
287 
289 


292 
.^97 
.■'97 
281 
277 
284 
288 
295 
.'78 
298 
289 
0  79 
289 
288 
278 

294 

297 
.'95 
287 
304 
289 
i04 
293 
292 
294 


297 
.'95 
042 
328 
■(27 


294 


1213 

028 

.67 

.34 
,  iO 
042 
221 
036 
230 
235 
241 
167 

221 

212 
222 
229 
027 
222 
231 
017 
032 
023 
223 
031 
039 
009 
167 

035 

211 

.24 
.1? 
.'20 
.14 
15 
.09 
.13 
.03 


213 
244 
229 
228 
236 
234 
177 


■  A  liusoam)  ige  55  or  xei  j-a  lis  «ite 

'  The  total  xst  of  the  Oj] ^oi    ncioJe^  jn  iiio«in.;e  'or  <itt5  ,ind  contnOutions 

■The  total  represents  'h*  .ei?nfo.)  i,e.i<e  -.osts  jt   enter  and  homeo*ner  'amilies    The  weijfitx 

•  A.erai{e  :o-itract  'ent  .lus  -he  ;o5t  y  -eq^iieO  ar-ou  .ts  oi  -eating  ■;,..  ^i.  ^,ec--:c.',  ,ale' 
s.>acih«d  equioment.  jnd  .nsurance  on  lousehoi^j  ;ontenrs 

>Tnvi  nsurjnce  on  nouse  and  xnte-'ts  «alei  eluse  lii.osa'  led'  .  -1  .-as  ei«c"iti'» 
and  spociheO  enuipment,  and  home    euair  a-n!  -nantenance  zry  ' 


n,oI?rt-,V.  .1*.'  i  sutomobie    i*ners  and   nono«ne,s  *ere  /.eiRhted  by  the  tollo*nj 

ar,«*^*n  ,lr.nt'??  '*"""  V,'"  '*"*"'  ''°  i^'""'  '="  "°™*ners,  all  other  metropol.'.i 
ar»ij  60  percent  tor  .ar  o*n«rs,  40  yercent  -or  nonowners,  ..onmetropolilan  areas  58  ^icf-.t 
or  ^ar   j«ner',    iO  ,.«rcent  'or  nonowners  t-o  >.-    1 

reo.,VJ  -,'!'iCi  T,'":,'?.'  TT'.  '^''  '^'"°"  °'  '  -'•=^'^■"1  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 
.  reoared  b*  the  oureau  ot  the  BuOijet. 

'  Places  with  jo;;u.ations  ot  0.5OO  to  50,000, 

Note    .because  'I  -ouniing.  sums  r)!  individual  items  ma,  not  equal  totals 


TAdLL  3      ANNUAL  COSTS  Of  A   MIOHLK   BUOGLT  FOR  A  RtllRU)  COUPLt.'  SPRING   1967 


-osl  J  family  consumption 

Housi  'i  ('.heiter    riouseturnishingj, 
household  operalionsj 


Total  DuJget  cojts 


Shelter 


Personal  lanes 


ArM 


Rantof 

and 
owner     '<f.i'[et 
com-       *air\i- 
btiMd  <        lias 


Home- 
owner 
'ami- 
llM 


ToUl  •       Food 


Total 

houj- 

in(* 


Urtjan  United  States       SS,039 

Metropolitan  amas  •        "'"JJJJ"^""  6,342 

Nonmetfopoi  tan  jrsas  ' .....I"III"     '  5  137 

Northeast                                         "           """       "  ' 

Boston    Mass  7  jga 

Butsio  N  i  .imnrmrmiii"!  ticzs 

Hartford,  Conn """Illil  (,M0 

Lancaster    Pa                                  """"11  6  027 

New  Vork  Northeastern  New  ier sty" '.'.'.'"  i  917 

Philadeipn.a,  Pa  lew  jersey           6*372 

P'ttsourjh    Pa            '_[[[  g'o7g 

Portland,  Mame           6*  069 

Nonmelropoilan  areas  ■               ...I"""  5*724 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


J6. 350 
6,701 
5.303 

?.  312 
6.938 
7.244 

6.  141 
'.579 
6.327 
5,  333 
0.980 
5.585 


J5.906 

5.187 
5.065 

'  149 
0,492 
5.595 
5  97' 
6.349 
6.  1  '5 
5,968 
6.  107 
5,  '41 


J5. 335 

5.571 
4,629 


.17 
'91 
102 
304 


6.012 
5.557 
5,  138 

5,  i8U 

5,  l'J2 


,285 

,305 

,.'05 

175 
31U 
432 
371 
.418 
365 
ill 
319 
366 


J2.066 

2,  232 
1,569 

0.  34U 
2.364 
2.  43  3 
1.955 
2.609 
2.  284 
1.99U 
1,995 
1,355 


Renter 

and 

owner 

corn  - 

bined  ' 


,  '87 
392 

.32  3 

.  164 

.461 

,    '48 

,613 

,  i24 

-158 

135 

165 


Kenter 

'ami- 

,ies 


.449 

,  588 
,'33 

916 
619 
'84 
144 
,  '50 
703 
272 
959 
133 


Home- 
owner 
•ami- 

hes  ■ 


Clothinj 
Trans-  and 

porta-  personal   Medical 
tion  >        cate         care 


.  .76 

.158 

331 

,  'S3 
,055 
,322 
0O6 
.562 
161 
966 
J67 
W9 


S682 

697 
639 

675 
747 
760 
670 
617 
591 
699 
693 
660 


J549 

545 
560 

526 
569 
545 
527 
1.50 
519 
537 
575 
568 


J299 

303 
086 

295 
098 
303 
294 
304 
295 
290 
292 
291 


Other 
family 
con- 
sump- 
tion 


J454 
4«9 

350 

506 
5C3 
529 
487 
514 
503 
511 
506 
352 


Renter 
and 

home- 
owner   Renter       Horri?- 
com-        tami-      owners 
bined  lies    lamiiies 


J235        J285  J214 

284  342  258 

92  117  SI 


446 
332 
339 
256 

385 
329 

271 
217 
170 


467 
389 

400 
274 
410 
405 
312 
204 
163 


437 

307 
313 
248 

273 
2% 
253 
223 
173 


December  17,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  3.— ANNUAL  COSTS  OF  A  HIGHER  BUDGET  FOR  A  RETIRED  COUPLE.'  SPRING  1967— Continued 


39759 


Cost  ot  family  consumption 


Area 


Housing  (shelter,  housefurnlshings, 
housetiold  operations) 


Personal  taxes 


Total  budget  costs 


Shelter 


Renter 
and 
owner 
com- 
bined > 


Renter 
fami- 
lies 


Home- 
owner 
fami- 
lies 


Total  >       Food 


Total 
hous- 
ing* 


Renter 
and 
owner 
com- 
bined • 


Renter 
fami- 
lies < 


Home- 
owner 
fami- 
lies 7 


Clothing 

Trans-         and 

porta-  personal 

tion »       care 


Medical 
care 


Other 
family 
con- 
sump- 
tion 


Renter 
and 

home- 
owner 
com- 
bined 


Renter      Home- 

fami-     owners 

lies    families 


$6,861 
6,494 


Uibin  United  States — Continued 

North  Central 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa              $6,412 

Champaign-Uibana,  III               . 6.288 

Chicago.  I II.- Northwestern  Indiana 6.248 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-Ind 5.724 

Cleveland.  Ohio_ L 6.234 

Dayton,  Ohio      1 6.030 

Detroit.  Mich     .     1 6.377 

Green  Bay.  Wis   j, 6.161 

Indianapolis,  Ind    „ 6,304 

ivansas  City,  Mo. -Kansas.   .; 6,088 

Milwaukee.  Wis   ..            ..; 6,305 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.^ 6,226 

SI   Louis.  Mo. -Illinois       .    .i 6,031 

Wichita.  Kans i. 6,025 

Nonmetropolitan  areas  '      .., 5,265 

South 

Atlanta.  Ga    t 5,475 

Austin,  Tex     1 5.515 

Baltimofe,  Md I 6,012 

Baton  Rouge.  La * 5,569 

Dallas,  Te» 5,949 

Durham,  H  C  j 5,560 

Houston,  Tex 1 5,995 

Nashville,  Tenn .[. 5,728 

Orlando,  Fla               .       .     .         .    .   6,590 

Washington,  D.C- Mary  land- Virginia, 6.  240 

Nonmetropolitan  areas  ' 4.827 

AesI 

Baliersfield,  Calif  5,978 

Denver,  Colo                6.154 

Honolulu   Hawaii.                          -. 7,219 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif 6,487 

San  Diego,  Calif    . 6,127 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif      6,540 

Seattle-Everett.  Wash   _ 6,497 

Nonmetropolitan  areas  ' 5,  519 


943 
5,884 
6,544 
6,582 
7,120 
6.291 
6,377 
6.423 
6,496 
6,481 
6,094 
6,322 
5,314 


5,948 
5,872 
6,206 
5,912 
6,664 
5,734 
6,741 
6,000 
5,808 
6,605 
5,089 

6,283 
6,565 
8,072 
7,377 
6.548 
6,870 
6,725 
5,794 


$6,219 
6,200 
5,950 
5,655 
6,101 
5,794 
6,058 
6,106 
6,272 
5,944 
6,224 
6.118 
6,003 
5.898 
5,244 

5,272 
5,362 
5,929 
5,422 
5,641 
5,485 
5.674 
5.611 
5.495 
6.084 
4.714 

5.847 
5,978 
6,853 
6,105 
5,947 
6,399 
6,399 
5,401 


5,590 
5,553 
5,519 
5,078 
5,489 
5,307 
5,608 
5,353 
5,553 
5.361 
5,460 
5,430 
5,317 
5,299 
4,726 

4,908 
4,940 
5,314 
4,983 
5.284 
4.932 
5,320 
5,110 
5,000 
5,493 
4,388 

5,307 
5,444 
6,204 
5,706 
5,425 
5,751 
5,717 
4,909 


$1,249 
1,291 
1,275 
1,265 
1,236 
1,225 
1.304 
1,198 
1,254 
1,264 
1,264 
1,247 
1,334 
1.244 
1,227 

1,224 
1,188 
1,231 
1,274 
1,226 
1,169 
1,243 
1,161 
1,170 
1,282 
1,177 

1,232 
1,324 
1,594 
1,269 
1,230 
1,341 
1,367 
1,285 


2.284 
2.229 
2.268 
1.847 
2.219 


099 

231 
139 
231 
023 
172 
143 
953 
017 


1,658 

1,689 
1,758 
2,057 
1,668 
2.010 
1.774 
2.019 
1.932 
1.873 
2,137 
1,410 

1,983 
2,100 
2,436 
2,301 
2,147 
2,205 
2,192 
1,714 


$1,330 
1.332 
1.337 
959 
1.288 
1.192 
1.279 
1.232 
1.309 
1.084 
1.258 
1.224 
1.042 
1.100 
974 

788 

905 
1.085 

831 
1.149 

908 
1.123 
1.027 

980 
1.178 

754 

1.049 
1,150 
1,344 
1,356 
1,216 
1,232 
1.177 
982 


$1,696 
1.507 
1.924 
1.094 
1.551 
1.656 
1.900 
1.337 
1.370 
1,363 
1.422 
1.428 
1.095 
1.346 
1.016 

1.192 
1.210 
1.245 
1.123 
1.757 
1.051 
1.756 
1.258 
1.166 
1.479 
979 


1.309 
1.494 
2.030 
2.103 
1.574 
1.511 
1.370 
1.208 


$1,173 
1.257 
1.085 

901 
1.176 

994 
1,013 
1.187 
1.283 

964 
1.202 
1.137 
1.019 

994 

956 

615 

775 

1.016 

706 


846 
851 
927 
900 
i.049 
658 

938 
1.003 
1.050 
1.036 
1.063 
1.113 
1.094 

885 


$725 
722 
639 
680 
714 
672 
719 
699 
713 
741 
698 
716 
758 
746 
617 

689 

727 
709 
764 
731 
708 
780 
720 
692 
725 
642 

774 
710 
815 
758 
732 
7% 
793 
660 


$568 
551 
557 
524 
674 
654 
570 
562 
568 
555 
561 
562 
542 
539 
695 

635 
495 
537 
505 
517 
518 
501 
531 
602 
568 
527 

526 
546 
621 
651 
607 
688 
568 
597 


$294 
300 
299 
284 
279 
287 
291 
298 
281 
300 
292 
281 
292 
291 
281 

297 
299 
298 
289 
306 
291 
306 
295 
294 
296 
284 

324 
300 
298 
344 
332 
330 
314 
296 


$470 
460 
471 
478 
467 
470 
493 
467 
496 
478 
473 
481 
438 
462 
348 

474 
473 
482 
483 
494 
472 
471 
471 
469 
485 
348 

468 
464 
540 
483 
477 
491 
483 
357 


$334 
260 
246 
196 
264 
256 
279 
338 
266 
256 
366 
320 
246 
244 
115 

130 
135 
230 
143 
200 
189 
207 
166 
146 
270 
40 

204 
233 
481 
284 
226 
289 
282 
173 


$417 
281 
354 
221 
311 
344 
401 
363 
278 
312 
403 
371 
256 
295 
122 

199 
187 
264 
194 
307 
220 
320 
207 
178 
334 
77 

249 
300 
648 
427 
289 
340 
317 
222 


$298 
237 
200 
185 
243 
218 
226 
328 
260 
232 
351 
299 
241 
223 
U2 

100 
112 
216 
121 
153 
176 
158 
146 
131 
243 
23 

184 
204 
499 
222 
199 
267 
267 
152 


'  A  husband  age  55  or  over  and  his  wile 
Trie  total  cost  ot  the  budget  includes  an  allowance  for  gifts  and  contributions. 
The  total  represents  the  weighted  average  costs  ot  renter  and  homeowner  families.  The  weights 
r  !ne  higher  budget  were  30  percent  for  families  hying  in  rental  dwellings;  70  percent  for  home- 

«  T5e  total  includes  an  allowance  of  $53  tor  lodging  away  from  home  city.  The  allowance  is  the 
same  for  all  areas  This  allowance  is  not  shown  separately  or  included  in  any  of  the  housing  sub- 
grOi:  Ds 

'  The  average  costs  of  automobile  owners  and  nonowners  were  weighted  by  the  following 
proportions  ot  lamilies:  Boston,  Chicago.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  75  percent  for  car  owners. 


25   percent  for  nonowners;  all  other  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  100  percent  for 
car  owners. 

«  Average  contract  rent  plus  the  cost  of  required  amounts  of  heating  fuel,  gas.  electricity,  water 
specified  equipment,  and  insurance  on  household  contents. 

7  Taxes;  insurance  on  house  and  contents;  water,  refuse  disposal,  heating  fuel.  gas.  electricity, 
and  specified  equipment;  and  home  repair  and  maintenance  costs. 

•  For  a  detailed  description  see  the  1967  edition  of  "Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas, 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

«  Places  with  populations  of  2.600  to  60,000. 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 


TABLE  4  -INDEXES  OF  COMPARATIVE  COSTS  BASED  ON  A  LOWER  LEVEL  BUDGET  FOR  A  RETIRED  COUPLE.  SPRING  1%7  ' 

lU.S.  urban  average  costs  =  100| 


Cost  of  family  consumption 


Total  budget  costs 


Renter 
and 
owner  Home- 

corn-        Renter        owner 
bined-      families      families 


Total: 


Food 


Housing  (shelter,  house  furnishings, 
household  operation) 

Shelter 

Renter 
and 
owner  Home- 

com-        Renter        owner  Transpor- 
TotaH        bined'    families'    families'       tation  7 


Clothing 

and 

personal 

care 


Other  fam- 
Medical        ily   con- 
care      sumption 


Urban  United  Slates .   100  IM 

Velfopolitan  areas  ' ., 102  102 

'.onmetropolitan  areas  » ^. 93  93 

'.ortheast- 

Boston.  Mass 103  100 

Buffalo.  N,Y 110  108 

Hartford.  Conn 113  113 

Lancaster.  Pa     101  99 

New  York-Northeastern  New  Jersey 105  99 

Philadelphia.  Pa -N.J 98  95 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 100  101 

Portland.  Maine. 104  102 

Nonmetropolitan   areas'.    .           104  104 

■.orth  Central: 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 104  105 

Champaign-Urbana.  III.       ..     . 106  107 

Chicago.  Ill -Northwestern  Indiana 100  103 

Cincinnati.  Ohio-Kentucky-lndiana 97  98 

Cleveland,  Ohio 106  108 

Dayton.  Ohk) 101  105 

Detroit.  Mich 99  104 

Green  Bay.  Wis 100  98 

Indianapolis.  Ind 107  109 

Kansas  City.  Mo.- K«ns 101  103 

Milwaukee.  Wis     105  105 

Minneipo(is-St.  Paul.  Minn 104  105 

St  Louis.  Mo-lll     ..    103  104 

Wichita.  Kans 101  103 

Nonmetropolitan  areas  > 96  97 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  6. 


100 
102 
93 

106 
112 
114 
103 
109 
100 
100 
106 
103 

103 

104 

98 

97 

105 

98 

96 

101 

105 

99 

104 

103 

103 

100 

95 


100 
102 
93 

103 
110 
113 
101 
105 
98 
100 
104 
104 

104 
106 
100 

97 
106 
101 

99 
100 
107 
101 
105 
104 
103 
101 

96 


100 
101 
97 

106 
103 
108 
105 
107 
106 
102 
102 
105 

99 

101 

102 

99 

99 

98 

102 

96 

100 

101 

97 

98 

104 

101 

100 


100 

106 

83 

118 
116 
119 

98 
122 
105 

94 
103 
101 

107 
112 
112 

91 
112 
101 

90 

99 
115 

95 
110 
108 
102 
100 

88 


100 

106 

82 

121 
118 
126 

98 
127 
106 

93 
101 
107 

107 
115 
114 
89 
115 
100 
86 
97 
117 
92 
113 
110 
101 
97 
88 


100 

106 

82 

106 

109 

123 

91 

106 

94 

97 

92 

108 

HI 
120 
124 

91 
120 
114 
105 

89 
125 
101 
115 
112 
104 
105 

92 


100 
106 
82 

132 
125 
128 
103 
144 
114 
89 
107 
106 

104 

112 

106 

87 

111 

90 

72 

103 

111 

85 

112 

108 

99 

92 

86 


100 
90 
130 

25 
131 
131 
110 
17 
24 
120 
113 
138 

118 
115 
22 
117 
124 
115 
124 
116 
119 
125 
119 
122 
127 
121 
126 


100 
102 
95 

100 
109 
105 

99 
103 

99 
103 
109 
100 

105 
100 
105 
94 
104 
100 
105 
103 
103 
102 
103 
105 
99 
99 
103 


100 
101 
96 

99 

100 
101 
98 
102 
98 
97 
98 
97 

98 
100 
100 
95 
93 
95 
97 
99 
94 
100 
98 
94 
98 
97 
94 


100 

108 
77 

111 
109 
115 
101 
111 
109 
112 
119 
78 

101 
95 
104 
108 
110 
105 
111 
101 
110 
102 
105 
105 
97 
102 
75 
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TASLt  «-IN0tXt3  Of   COMPAOAriVt  COSTS   BAitD  J-*   A   LOWfR  LtVU   BUDGfT   FOR  A  RtTIRtO  COUPLt.  SPRING  1967'     Continued 

lU.S   u"t!j"  iK>'»je  ctnts     :  X] 


Cost  of  'im/i»  consumption 


Hovsini  (snelter   house 'umishings, 
household  openlions) 


Total  budgat  costs  > 


Shelter 


Htm 


Renter 
end 


com- 
Din«<l  1 


Renter 
lim.iies 


Home- 

J«("er 
ramihas 


lotjl' 


Food 


TotJI' 


Renler 

in,1 


com- 
Dined  ' 


Rerter 
timiiies  ' 


Home- 
owner   Trafspor- 
timiiies  ■        tjiion  ■ 


Clothing 
»nd 

personji 
cire 


Other 'J11. 

Medicjl       iiy  co'i- 

care      sumpion 


Urban  United  Statn — Continued 

South 

Allinti   Gj                                9?  94  91  92  94  80  69  7fl  6i  116                97  99 

Austin    Tei            92  9b  *i  i?  93  84  77  89  68  116               89  100 

Biltpmore   Mil       98  101  96  *8  92  95  91  101  84  124               99  100 

Beton  Rouje   Ll.. 91  93  89  91  94  76  68  79  Sg  12b                9S  97 

Dallas    r««             M  94  94  H  92  87  SI  84  80  119                93  103 

Durham    NO          9»  97  9-5  96  90  95  9J  97  S9  lib                94  98 

Houston    re«        9?  %  94  9b  94  85  ?8  S3  '4  129                91  103 

Nashville    Teno     9S  94  9b  95  90  91  8b  84  86  116               96  99 

Orlando   Fl*                         96  102  9J  96  89  99  96  IT  80  112               91  99 

*lshiniton    DC-Ml-vi 105  111  I'H  105  98  108  110  1)0  94  W  102  99 

Nonmetropolitan  areas  ' 87  37  88  87  93  74  69  bS  70  i:9                 37  9b 

*est 

Sakersheld.  Calif 99  lOO  99  «  99  Jl  S7  »9  ib  1:8  100  l'J« 

Denver   Colo                             101  100  lo;  ,    1  ;    1  98  9b  9U  99  118  106  101 

Honolulu    Hawaii                       116  127  109  116  12b  114  108  !46  80  143  99  100 

Los  Angeles- Lonj  BeKh   Calif 106  110  103  106  99  103  lb  121  93  127  104  lib 

San  DiMB.  Calit                       lOZ  104  101  102  97  101  101  107  96  12b               96  110 

San  F-ancisco-Oaxianl   Cal  t 110  112  108  110  103  108  110  120  102  136  U:  110 

-^eartle^fVsrett   *ish                Ill  114  109  HI  108  112  112  121  10b  134  11  10b 

Nonmetropolitan  areas  '  101  100  102  101  104  94  94  92  96  138  104  99 


1C9 

;? 

-.8 
99 
16 

:'9 

.•9 

i: 

83 


TABLE  b      INDEXES  OF  CCVPARATl.t  C^STS  BASfO  JN  AV  lirtRVLDIATt  LtVfL  auOGLT  FOR  A  RtTIRtO  COUPLE,  SPRING  ;967i 

|U  S    Jit)an  A.erage  Costs     '.001 


iMal  tjudget  : 

Cost  ot  family  consumption 

3StS 

T.lai  ■ 

food 

Hous  r 

g  (shelter,  house  turmsh 
household  operations) 

ings. 

ar.spor- 
talion 

Clothing 
and 

personal 
care 

Medical 
care 

Shelter 

ArM 

Renter 

jnrj 

owner 

com- 

Oinea  '■ 

Renter 

families 

Home- 

jwner 
families 

Total' 

Renter 

and 
owner 
com- 
bined ' 

Renter 

families  - 

Home- 
owner   T 
amines  ■ 

Otherfan- 

ily   :or- 

sumpt-on 

Urban  United  states                

100 
104 
89 

110 
109 
113 
102 
111 
104 
101 
105 
99 

104 
105 
102 

98 
105 

98 
100 

99 
105 
101 
105 
103 
103 
100 

92 

99 

93 
98 
91 
96 
H 
95 
96 
95 
104 
84 

99 
101 
115 
104 
100 
108 
111 

95 

.00 
104 
89 

108 
107 
112 
101 
107 
101 
101 
102 
100 

104 
106 
105 

98 
108 
101 
104 

96 
105 
102 
104 
103 
103 
100 

93 

% 
96 
101 
92 
96 
9b 
9b 
% 
100 
106 
83 

99 
100 
124 
107 
101 
111 
113 

95 

.JO 

:04 

89 

112 
111 
'.'.3 
102 
113 
105 
100 
106 
99 

104 
105 
101 

98 
104 

97 

98 
101 
10b 
100 
105 
103 
103 
100 

92 

92 
91 
% 
90 
94 
9b 
9b 
% 
92 
102 
84 

99 
101 
110 
102 

99 
107 
110 

95 

;oo 

104 
89 

110 
109 
113 
102 
111 
104 
101 
105 
99 

104 
105 
102 

98 
lOb 

98 
100 

99 
10b 
101 
105 
103 
103 
100 

92 

93 
93 
98 
91 
95 
95 
95 
96 
9b 
104 
84 

99 

101 
115 
104 
100 
108 
111 
95 

;oo 

101 
96 

109 
104 

112 
108 
112 
107 
103 
105 
107 

96 
99 
99 
97 
% 
% 

;oi 

93 
97 
99 
97 
97 
102 
97 
96 

9b 
93 
94 

9b 
93 
91 
96 

91 
90 
100 
92 

96 
99 
121 
97 
9b 
102 
106 
99 

.00 

;07 

■9 

122 

114 
117 

98 
126 
107 

% 
103 

94 

HI 

113 
109 
95 
113 
97 
95 
100 
113 
98 
112 
107 
104 
99 
86 

83 
87 
96 
77 
89 
94 
88 
94 
% 
105 
69 

95 
99 

115 
104 

99 
109 
114 

87 

;oo 
:06 

81 

127 

lib 

\22 

% 

134 

108 

91 

98 

lOb 

109 
117 
110 
90 

i!6 
94 
8b 
99 
i'.b 
91 
114 
107 
101 
96 
90 

70 
80 
87 

67 
84 
91 
79 
89 
93 
100 
66 

90 

94 
110 
102 

95 
108 
111 

91 

iOO 

;06 

81 

'.13 
106 
119 
93 

'97 
94 
89 

;ob 
:o8 

119 
118 
91 

12b 
'.04 

;o; 

8b 

I.b 
97 
110 

;08 

102 

97 

92 

83 
93 

;oi 

'6 
88 
9i 
82 
91 
112 
112 
6b 

93 
9! 

'.48 

■99 
119 
119 
92 

:oo 

107 
80 

136 
122 
124 

99 
146 
116 

89 
!0b 

;04 

-.09 

116 

104 

89 

1 1 1 

88 

74 

108 

116 

87 

117 

107 

101 

9b 

89 

62 
71 
77 
61 
81 
90 
78 
87 
80 
92 
67 

S8 
94 
% 
94 
93 
101 
106 
90 

100 
99 

103 

94 
116 
116 
103 
6b 
86 

;o8 
:o6 

.07 

;o7 

!04 
88 
10b 

;io 

.Ob 

111 

108 
109 
113 
107 
HO 
114 
113 

;oo 

:ob 
:06 
no 

114 
108 
lOb 
lib 
107 
104 
113 
103 

113 
HO 
125 

113 
110 
119 
120 
106 

100 
101 
96 

99 

:o8 

103 
98 

103 
98 

102 

;09 
;oi 

104 

100 

103 
9b 
104 
100 
!04 
102 
103 
101 
102 
103 
98 
98 
104 

98 
90 

100 
92 
94 
9b 
92 
98 
92 

104 
87 

'.00 
104 

99 
104 

96 
111 
108 
106 

100 
101 
96 

99 
100 
101 
98 
102 
99 
97 
98 
97 

98 
100 
100 
9b 
93 
96 
97 
99 
94 
100 
98 
94 
98 
97 
94 

99 
100 
100 
97 
lo3 
98 
103 
99 
99 
99 
95 

108 
100 
;00 
lib 
111 
110 
10b 
99 

■.30 

Metropolitan  areas  ' .... 

i07 

Nonmetfopolftan  areas  •  ... 

78 

Northeast 

Boston    Vass           

.10 

Bultalo    N  Y           

;09 

Hartt0f3    Conn      .... , . 

:i3 

Lancaster    Pa         

;04 

New  York-Northeastern  New  Jersey 

Philadelphia,  Pa-New  Jeisey             

Pittsburgh   Pa                            

Portland    Mane                

:ii 

108 

;io 
:;3 

Nonmetiopolitan  areas  «... 

■9 

North  Central 

Cedar  Rapids   Iowa          

:j4 

Champaign-UiBana,  III  

Chicago   Ml  -Northwestern  Indiana 

Cincinnati    Ohio- Kentucky- Indiana    ,.... 
Cleveland    Ohio      

.30 
104 
107 
107 

Dayton   limo 

104 

Oetioit   Mien          

:;9 

Green  Bay   *is       

;q2 

lndiana„-ij,is,   'nd 

Kansas  Ci'y    Mo    Kaos 

Milwaukee    *is                ..     

.:9 

:05 

:04 

Mr-'neaji.  r.-cr   Pju  ,  Minn 

jl   Loi,  s  Vj    1  , 

:;8 

98 

Wichita,  kans 

;05 

Non metropolitan  areas  > 

73 

South 

Atlanta,  Ga , 

:;j 

Austin,  Tex               ..             

J9 

Baltimore,  Md      

:3b 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

132 

Dallas,  Tex  

133 

Durham,  N,C 

Houston,  Tei         . ,  . 

101 
■.31 

Nash, hie.  Tenn    

137 

Onanijo,  F^a 

■.33 

*a>nington,  D  C  -Md  -Va 

13b 

No imetro;x)litan  sr^as  ■           

77 

*est 

Bauer siieid.  Caiif 

99 

Den«ef    Coio           

.jo 

Monoiu.i.    Hawaii 

-.4 

Los  Angeies-Ljng  Beach    Calif 

San  Diego.  Caul                        

■.38 
107 

San  Francisco-Oa«ian),  Ca.il  

111 

Seattle- tyerett.  Wash                    

110 

Nonmelrjpoiitan  areas  ' 

83 

See  ftxitruices  at  end  of  'able  r^ 


December  17,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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TABLE  6.-INDEXES  OF  COMPARATIVE  COSTS  BASED  ON  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  BUDGET  FOR  A  RETIRED  COUPLE,  SPRING  1967" 
I  lU.S.  urban  average  costs— 100| 


Cost  ot  tamllv  consumption 


Total  budget  costs  ■ 


Housing  (shelter,  house  turnishings, 
household  operations) 

Shelter 


Renter 
and 
owner 
com- 
bined > 


Home- 
Renter        owner 
families      families        Total ' 


Food 


Renter 

and 

owner 

com-        Renter 
Total*        bined*    lamilies  ■' 


Home- 
owner Transpor- 
families'       tation  " 


Clothing 
and 

personal 
care 


Other  lam- 
Medical       ily  con- 
care      sumption 


Urtian  united  Slates 100  100  100  100 

Metropolitan  areas'   .. 105  106  105  104 

Nonmetropolitan  areas '  85  83  86  86 

■""'Bo'ston,  Mass 119  115  121  117 

Buffalo.  NY     110  109  110  109 

Hartford.  Conn  114  114  113  112 

Lancaster, Pa 100  97  101  99 

New  York-northeastern  N  J  115  HI  116  113 

Philadelphia.  Pa -N  J 105  107  105  104 

Pittsburgh,  Pa   101  100  101  100 

Portland.  Maine  100  94  103  101 

Nonmetropolitan  areas' 95  90  97  96 

■lorth  Central 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa  106  108  105  105 

ChampKign-Urbana.  Ill 104  102  105  104 

Chicago,  Ill-Northwestern  IniJ 103  109  101  103 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-K»-lnd 95  93  96  95 

Cleveland,  Ohio 103  103  103  103 

Dayton.Ohio 100  104  98  99 

Detroit,  Vich      106  112  03  05 

GreenBay.Wls 102  99  03  00 

Indianap  lis,  Ind...    104  100  106  04 

Kansas  City,  f*1o-Kans-   101  101  101  00 

Milwaukee,  Wis.    104  102  105  102 

Minneapohs-St  Paul,  Minn 103  102  104  102 

St  Louis,  Mr -III 100  96  102  100 

Wichita.  Kans 100  100  100  99 

Nonmetropolitan  areas » 87  84  89  89 

^'"'Atlanta.  Ga 91  94  89  92 

Austin,  Tex..       91  92  91  93 

Baltimore,  Md 100  98  100  100 

Baton  Rouge,  La.      92  93  92  93 

Dallas.  Tex 98  105  96  99 

Durham,  NC 92  90  93  92 

Houston,  Tex 99  106  96  100 

Nashville.  Tenn 95  94  95  96 

Orlando.  Fla 93  91  93  94 

Washington,  DC -Md-Va.. 103  104  103  103 

Nonmetropolitan  areas '  80  80  80  82 

"^"sakersfield,  Calif 99  99  99  99 

Oenver,Colo  102  103  101  02 

Honolulu,  Hawaii        120  127  116  116 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif 107  116  103  07 

San  Diego,  Calif                         101  103  01  02 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif 108  108  108  108 

Seattle-Everett.  Wash 108  106  108  107 

Nonmetropolitan  areas' 91  91  91  92 


100 
102 
95 

107 
102 
111 
107 
110 
106 
102 
103 
106 

97 
100 
99 
98 
96 
95 
101 
93 
98 
98 
98 
97 
104 
97 
96 

95 
92 
96 
99 
95 
91 
97 
90 
91 
100 
92 

96 
103 
124 
99 
96 
104 
106 
100 


100 

108 

76 

137 
114 
118 

95 
126 
111 

96 

97 

90 

111 

108 

110 

89 

107 

102 

108 

104 

108 

98 

105 

104 

95 

98 

80 

82 
85 

100 
81 
97 
86 
98 
94 
91 

103 
68 

96 
102 
118 
111 
104 
107 
106 

83 


100 

108 

75 

153 
115 
123 

88 
136 
111 

89 

87 

98 

112 

112 

113 

81 

108 

100 

108 

104 

110 

91 

107 

103 

88 

93 

82 

66 
76 
91 
70 
97 
76 
94 
86 
82 
99 
63 


97 
113 
114 
102 
104 
99 
83 


100 

110 

71 

132 
112 
123 

79 
121 
118 

88 

66 

78 

117 

104 

133 

75 

107 

114 

131 

92 

95 

94 

98 

98 

76 

93 

70 

82 
84 
86 
78 

121 
73 

121 
87 
80 

102 
68 

90 
103 
140 
145 
109 
104 
95 
83 


100 

108 

77 

166 
117 
123 

93 
145 
108 

90 

99 
110 

109 

117 

101 

84 

109 

92 

94 

110 

119 

90 

112 

106 

95 

92 

89 

57 
72 
94 
66 
83 
79 
79 
86 
84 
97 
61 

87 
93 
98 
96 
99 
103 
102 
82 


100 
102 
94 

99 

109 
111 

98 

90 

87 
102 
102 

97 

106 
106 

94 
100 
105 

98 
105 
102 
105 
109 
102 
105 
111 
109 

90 

101 
107 
104 
112 
107 
104 
114 
106 
101 
106 
94 

113 
104 
119 
111 
107 
117 
116 
97 


100 
99 
102 

96 

104 
99 
96 

100 
95 
98 

105 

103 

103 
100 
103 
95 
105 
101 
104 
102 
103 
101 
102 
102 
99 
98 
108 

97 
90 
98 
92 
94 
94 
91 
97 
92 
103 
96 

96 
99 
95 

100 
92 

107 
^  103 

109 


100 
101 
96 

99 

100 
102 

98 
102 

99 

97 

98 

97 

99 

100 

100 
95 
94 
96 
98 

100 
94 

101 
98 
94 
98 
98 
94 

99 

100 

100 

97 

102 

98 

103 

99 

99 

99 

95 

108 
100 
100 
115 
111 
110 
105 
99 


100 

108 

77 

111 
111 
116 

107 
113 
111 
112 
111 
80 

103 
101 
104 
105 
103 
104 
109 
101 
109 
105 
104 
106 

97 
102 

77 

105 
104 
106 
106 
109 
104 
104 
104 
103 
107 
76 

103 
102 
119 
106 
105 
108 
106 
79 


The  family  consists  of  a  retired  husband  and  wile,  age  65  years  or  over, 

'  The  total  represents  the  weighted  average  costs  of  renter  and  homeowner  families.  See  the 
weights  cited  in  footnote  4  .     .  j  -  .        i. 

'  The  lower  and  intermediate  budgets  do  not  include  an  allowance  lor  lodging  away  trom  home 
city,  liut  the  higher  budget  includes  $53  for  all  areas.  These  costs  are  not  shown  separately  or 
included  in  any  of  the  housing  subgroups.  ,....«  . 

'  The  average  cost  of  shelter  is  weighted  by  the  following  proportions:  Lower  budget,  40  percent 
lor  renters  60  percent  for  homeowners;  intermediate  budjet,  35  percent  for  renters,  65  percent 
lor  homeowners;  higher  budget.  30  percent  for  renters,  70  percent  for  homeowners. 

'  Average  contract  rent  plus  the  cost  of  required  amounts  of  heating  fuel,  gas,  electricity,  water, 
specilied  equipment,  and  insurance  on  household  contents.  -      .    ,  i    .     ^ 

'  Taxes,  insurance  on  house  and  contents,  water,  refuse  disposal,  heating  tuel,  gas,  electricity, 
specified  equipment,  and  home  repair  and  maintenance  costs.  ...  k.  j  i, 

'The  average  costs  to  automobile  owners  and  nonowners  in  the  lower  budget  are  weighted  by 


the  following  proportions  of  families;  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  100  percent 
lor  nonowners;  all  other  metropolitan  areas,  45  percent  for  automobile  owners,  bb  percent  tor 
nonowners;  nonmetropolitan  areas,  55  percent  for  owners,  45  percent  for  nonowners.  The  inter- 
mediate budget  proportions  are:  New  York,  25  percent  for  owners,  75  percent  for  nonowners; 
Boston  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  40  percent  for  owners,  60  percent  for  nonowners;  all  other 
metropolitan  areas  60  percent  for  owners,  40  percent  for  nonowners;  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
68  percent  for  owners,  and  32  percent  for  nonowners  The  higher  budget  proportions  are.  New 
York  Boston  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  75  percent  tor  owners,  25  percent  tor  nonovirners;  an 
other  areas  100  percent  tor  automobile  owners.  Intermediate  budget  costs  tor  automobile  owners 
in  autumn  i966  were  revised  prior  to  updating  to  spring  1967  cost  levels.  ,..  .   .     .  ^,  ,. 

I  For  a  detailed  description,  see  the  1967  edition  of  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas, 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

«  Places  with  population  of  2,500  to  50,000. 


'ANNUAL  COSTS  OF  CONSUMPTION  FOR  3  LEVELS  OF  LIVING  FOR  A  RETIRED  COUPLE,  URBAN  UNITED  STATES,  SPRING  1%7,  AUTUMN  1968,  AND  SPRING  1969  ' 

(ESTIMATED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX) 


Lower' 

food-.  

Housing  

Transportation.    ...     .    . 

Clothing  and  personal  care. 

Medical  care - . 

Other  family  consumption. , 

Total  family  consumption 
Intermediate, 
Food.. 
Housing 
Transportation. 
Clothing  and  personal  care. 
Medical  care.  . 


Percent 

change, 

spring  1%7 

Spring 
1967 

Autumn 

Spring 

to 

1%8 

1%9' 

spring  1969 

J789 

{835 

{851 

7.9 

939 

986 

1,010 

7.6 

191 

200 

205 

7.3 

217 

234 

240 

10  6 

294 

321 

334 

13.6 

126 

135 

137 

8.7 

2.556 

2.711 

2,777 

8.6 

1.048 

1,111 

1,131 

7.9 

1.330 

1,400 

1,433 

7.7 

382 

400 

412 

7.9 

357 

387 

396 

10.9 

296 

323 

337 

13.9 

Spring 
1967 


Autumn 
1968 


Spring 
1%9' 


Percent 
change, 

spring  1967 
to 

spring  1969 


Intermediate — Continued 

Other  family  consumption.. 

Total  family  consumption 

Higher; 

Food . .   

Housing 

Transportation 

Clothing  and  personal  care. 

Medical  care     

Other  family  consumption.. 

Total  family  consumption 


5213 


$229 


$231 


3,626 


3,850 


3.940 


8.5 
8.7 


1.285 

1.363 

1.387 

7.9 

2.066 

2.183 

2.239 

8.4 

582 

713 

735 

7.8 

549 

595 

608 

10.7 

299 

325 

339 

13.4 

454 

484 

495 

9.0 

5,335 

5.664 

b.803 

8.8 

•  The  budget  estimates  for  spring  1%9  reflect  a  slower  rise  than  the  9.6-percent  increase  m 
the  CPl  because  a  maiority  of  the  retired  couples  live  in  mortgage-free  homes.  Therefore,  their 


budgets  were  not  affected  by  the  sharp  rise  in  mortgage  interest  rates.  Data  tor  SP''"8  j^SM  will  be 
revised  later  to  reflect  the  spring  1969  repricing  of  goods  and  services  that  make  up  the  budgets. 
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COMPUTERIZATION  OF  COURT 
DOCKETS 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAITXAND 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President,  on  De- 
cember 9,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Pentagon  and  Capi- 
tol Hill  chapters  of  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation on  the  subject  of  bacltlogs  in 
our  courts 

In  stressmg  methods  of  coping  with 
this  problem  other  than  merely  increas- 
ing the  number  of  judgeships.  I  men- 
tioned the  value  of  computerLsation  of 
court  dockets 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  under  a  srrant  from  the  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. IS  developing  a  model  system 
of  this  type  The  project  will,  it  is  hoped, 
encompass  even  more  than  docketing  in 
an  attempt  to  simplify  and  expedite  the 
administrative  side  of  the  Judicial 
process. 

A  computerized  docket  in  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  of  Philadelphia  has  served 
as  a  guide  for  the  Baltimore  undertaking 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  have  been  deeply  troubled 
by  backlog  problems  in  Maryland  and 
across  the  Nation  I  applaud  the  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  efforts  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  about 
the  Philadelphia  plan  contained  m  the 
December  1969.  issue  of  Judicature,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh. 
as  follows; 

CoMPiTXR  Streamlines   Caseload   at  Phila- 
delphia Common  Pleas  Cocrt 
.By  Edwartl  J    Blake  and  Larry  Polanskyi 
\  complex,  innovative  transiuon  tu  com- 
puter-aaslated     court     operations     has     been 
completed    at    the   Common    Pleas    Court    of 
Philadelphia    This   has   provided    i   range    if 
Immediate  Improvements  even  .w  work  con- 
tinues toward  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive system   that   wlU  encompass  aJI  aspects 
of  the  administration  of  Justice 

Installed  in  June  and  fully  operational  bv 
September  if  1968  the  new  computer  system 
has  already  heiped  achieve  a  significant  de- 
crease in  crimina;  Cises  outstanding  -partic- 
ularly serious  Cises  and  has  helped  reduce  a 
heavy  backlog  of  clv:;  cases,  and.  for  the  arst 
time,  supplied  timely  statistics  to  court  ad- 
ministration to  facilitate  operational  de- 
cisions. 

Equally  Important,  from  the  pxMnt  of  view 
of  court  management,  has  been  the  demon- 
strated ability  to  respond  quickly  and  posi- 
tively to  a  changing  workload  that  doubled 
data  processing  activities  almost  overnight 

This  new  workload  resulted  from  a  Consii- 
tutloaal  Court  consolidation  of  Common 
Pleas  and  County  Courts  and  the  creation  ut 
a  new  Municipal  Court  of  record  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969  The  reorganization  and  the  in- 
stallation of  a  computer  system  both  rep- 
resented a  response  to  the  extremely  heavy 
burdens  placed  on  the  court  system  by  such 
developments  of  the  recent  past  as  rising 
crime  rates  and  automobile  litigation,  and 
higher  court  decisions  resulting  in  increases 
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In  pretrial  evidence  hearings  and  poet-trial 
motions. 

While  court  facilities  had  to  be  expanded. 
this  move  alone  was  not  considered  sufflcient 
to  meet  the  overall  problem,  since  the  total 
efTect  of  such  changes  would  be  impeded 
without  proper  control  and  record  keeping 
support. 

Under  the  direction  of  President  Judge 
Vincent  A  Carroll  and  Court  Administrator 
Edward  J  Blake.  Esq  .  studies  began  in  Jan- 
uary 1967  toward  the  development  of  an  ad- 
vanced computer  system  wblch  would  go  be- 
yond routine  accounting  and  clerical  tasks  to 
assist  In  court  management  In  November  of 
1967  Larry  P  Polansky  was  appointed  deputy 
court  administrator  for  data  processing,  sfje- 
clflcally  to  design  and  implement  the  new 
system. 

The  IBM  System  360  Model  30  was  se- 
lected, with  auxiliary  equipment  including 
three  3311  magnetic  disk  units,  a  magnetic 
tape  unit,  and  a  high-speed  printer  A  basic 
phlloaopby  in  designing  the  system  was  to 
anticipate  future  needs  Thu.^.  a  data  base 
was  created  to  readily  accommodate  on-line 
directly  linked  to  the  romputen  terminal 
devices  when  such  devices  are  put  into  op- 
eration at  various  loo.il  and  remote  offices 
This  sj'stem  extension  Is  scehduled  for  im- 
plementation by  December  31.  1969 

BACKLOG   ANALYZED 

By  .Septemt>er  19flfl  the  computer  was  pro- 
ducing a  range  of  information  which  per- 
mitted the  first  systematic  analysis  of  the 
courts  caseload  In  the  civil  area  It  was  pos- 
sible to  document  the  exa<-t  composition  of 
the  backlog 

Further  It  became  possible  to  document  a 
prime  cause  of  case  backlog — attorneys  in- 
dividually Involved  In  a  large  number  of 
cases,  and  therefore  frpquentlv  engaged  or 
otherwise  unavailable  This  condition  had 
been  .suspected,  bur  \intll  documented,  it 
was  all  but  impossible  u>  work  out  a  solution 
or  even  to  provide  prrxif  of  the  problem 

During  1968.  the  computer  was  used  to  es- 
tablish two  separate  systems  for  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  civil  .»nd  criminal  Pennsyl- 
vania.'! new  Judlclarv  article,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969  merged  the  Common  Pleas. 
County,  and  Orphans  C<^iiirt  Into  a  56-)udge 
Common  Pleas  Court  The  prior  magistrate 
system  was  replaced  by  the  Municipal  Court, 
which  will  eventually  be  staffed  wholly  by 
law-trained  Judges  Not  included  is  the  Traf- 
fic Court  which  Is  a  separate  nfjeratlon  In 
December  1968.  it  was  de<-lded  to  extend 
computer  operations  to  the  new  Municipal 
Court,  which  began  activities  on  January  1. 
1969  .\  unique  opportunity  was  .ifTorded  by 
the  creation  iif  a  new  court  and  the  avail- 
ability of  a  computer  Hvstem  Therefore,  the 
new  court  of  re<-(>rd  was  fully  autf»mated. 
This  meant  that  the  i^imputer  workload 
was  more  than  doubled  overnight  There 
were  no  funds  for  new  [>ersonnel  or  equlf>- 
ment  Nevertheless,  the  computer  began 
functioning  as  a  "clerk"  for  the  new  court 
on  the  effective  date 

There  are  now.  in  effect,  four  separate 
computer  systems  serving  civil  and  criminal 
cases  for  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and 
civil  and  criminal  cases  for  the  Municipal 
Court  The  systems  for  both  courts  are  basic- 
ally similar  TTius  when  a  case  is  appealed 
from  the  Municipal  Court  to  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  the  system  can  follow  the 
progress  internally 

The  data  base— or  automated  master  file-- 
for  the  civil  systems  Includes  the  following 
information 

Present  status  of  each  case,  type  of  trial 
requested,  court  term  and  number,  the  date 
a  certificate  >f  readiness  was  filed  by  either 
party  s  attorney,  type  of  case,  any  insurance 
'■ompany  lnvi)ived.  whether  a  minor  is  In- 
volved,  complete   names  of   attorneys,  com- 
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plete  disposition  data.  conUnuance  iofonna- 
tion  including  number  of  times  continued, 
complete  trial  data,  and  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation such  as  plainticr  demands  and  de- 
fendant offers 

HOW   THE    CIVIL    SYSTEM    WORKS 

As  certificates  of  readiness  are  filed  bv 
either  party,  ooples  are  sent  to  the  data 
processing  department  where  cards  ,ire 
punched  and  fed  into  the  computer  ihe 
magnetic  data  base  Is  automatically  up>dated 
and  a  daily  trial  listing  of  available  cases 
which  does  not  carry  definite  date  and  court- 
room assignments — is  produced.  The  list  13 
sent  to  the  Philadelphia  legal  newspaper  by 
3  p  m  of  the  same  day.  It  Is  published  and 
distributed  to  law  offices  early  the  followii.g 
morning 

Attorneys  for  the  top  20  cases  on  the  list 
must  appear  In  a  call  room  at  10  00  tint 
morning.  They  declare  themselves  ready  -ij 
go  to  trial,  or  ask  for  a  postponement  The 
computer  program  lists  the  top  150  cases  by 
priority,  which  means— in  effect—  the  oldest 
cases  in  which  the  attorney  is  not  otherwise 
engaged  are  always  listed  first.  Po8tp«.ne- 
ments  are  not  normally  granted,  since  -he 
case  has  had  about  five  days  to  work  Its  way 
Into  the  top  20 

Of  the  20  cases  called  each  day.  about  15 
are  found  ready  for  trial,  and  of  these,  ap- 
proximately 12  are  assigned  to  a  courtrixim 
A  trial  worksheet  produced  on  the  compirer 
follows  the  case  into  the  courtroom,  and  :s 
used  by  the  Judge  to  indicate  its  dlsposltu.:! 
The  worlcsheet  carries  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipals, attorneys,  whether  a  minor  Is  Invol-.ed. 
iuid  the  number  of  trial  days  estimated. 

Information  on  cases  which  actually  go  to 
trial  flows  back  to  the  data  processing  de- 
partment on  a  dally  basis  to  update  the  data 
base.  Similarly,  cases  which  are  held  over  are 
repealed  in  the  trial  listing  for  the  following 
day. 

If  the  attorney  Is  engaged,  his  name  Is  en- 
tered in  the  engaged  pool  listing.  This  Is  .ilso 
produced  dally  and  shows,  for  each  attorney 
on  the  list,  the  number  of  cases  he  has  in  the 
engaged  pool,  those  for  which  he  Is  solely 
responsible,  those  for  wlUch  he  has  Joint 
responsibility,  and  those  for  which  he  Is  not 
responsible  for  postponement  though  he  U 
the  attorney  of  record. 

As  .settlement  notices,  the  results  <if  trial 
calls,  and  trial  results  are  received,  they  .ire 
alsf)  punched  Into  cards  and  put  through  the 
computer,  and  a  daily  case  results  report  is 
produced.  This  Indicates  settlement,  contin- 
uances, cases  originally  scheduled  for  a  non- 
jury trial,  which  were  transferred  for  jury 
trial.  cAses  stricken  by  the  Judge,  and  ca^es 
actually  under  way.  with  the  name  of  the 
Judge  indicated. 

A  final  dally  routine  captures  and  prints 
Information  on  attorney  changes,  and  objec- 
tions to  published  listings.  The  dally  pub- 
lished list  of  cases  certified  as  ready  for  trial 
provides  attorneys  with  an  opp)ortunity  to 
correct  any  errors  well  before  the  case  reaches 
the  top  20  This  fact  alone  has  signlflcaiuly 
Increased  the  number  of  cases  ready  for  trial 
on  the  date  Indicated 

In  addition,  the  monthly  report  to  each  at- 
torney on  the  status  of  every  case  in  which 
he  is  involved  has  been  an  Invaluable  tool  f  "■r 
the  bar  and  the  court 

Settlement  conference  schedules  are  also 
produced  on  the  computer.  TTie  system's  pro- 
gram of  Instruction  does  an  excellent  Job  I'f 
producing  week-long  conflict-free  schedules 
for  ten  Judges  hearing  ten  or  more  cases  earn 
day.  Here,  too,  a  computer-produced  work- 
sheet accompanies  the  cA&e  into  the  confer- 
ence room. 

The  engaged  attorney's  report  has  been  a 
major  tool  in  attacking  the  heavy  backlog  >'. 
cas««  It  Is  used  by  court  administration  offi- 
cers, the  Board  of  Judges,  and  the  Bar  As- 
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soclatlon  as  a  basic  document  and  also  aa  a 
tool  for  exploring  operational  improvements. 

Rep>ort8  are  also  furnished,  about  six  to 
ten  times  yearly,  to  every  attorney  whose 
name  appears  in  the  system.  These  reports 
have  been  well  received,  since  they  notlXy 
the  attorney  of  the  relative  position  of  all 
his  cases  and  provide  the  opportunity  to 
make  necessary  corrections  well  in  advance 
of  the  trial. 

"Hie  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  permits 
judges  a  maximum  of  60  days  for  cases  held 
under  advisement;  a  special  monthly  report 
Usts  these  automatically  and,  in  fact,  shows 
when  and  before  which  Judge  the  case  went 
to  trial. 

Special  monthly  reports  list  all  cases  by 
court  term  and  number,  each  attorney's  cases, 
dispositions  month  and  year  to  date,  and 
cases  awaiting  adjudication  60  days  or  over. 

THE    CBIMINAL    SYSTEM 

Equivalent  Information  is  developed  for 
the  criminal  divisions  of  both  courts.  The 
data  l>ase  for  criminal  activities  includes: 
master  docket  records  reflecting  the  grand 
■ury's  bill  of  Indictment,  offense  description, 
•lames  of  attorneys  and  assistant  district  at- 
•orneys.  police  medical  data  (such  as  sobriety 
tests),  disposition,  length  of  sentence,  rec- 
rds  on  each  courtroom  for  control  purposes, 
bonding  company  information,  and  alias  rec- 
.  rds  In  each  category.  Information  is  com- 
jjlete.  Trial  listing  data  Include  the  number 
of  times  the  defendant  was  listed  for  trial, 
nrst  date  and  last  date  tried.  Trial  informa- 
tion covers  the  type  of  trial,  number  of  days, 
;he  name  of  the  Judge,  date  of  sentencing, 
institution  to  which  remanded,  amount  of 
line  or  restitution,  and  any  court  costs. 

Since  the  system  can  identify  any  other 
bills  which  might  be  related  to  a  defendant, 
multiple  cases  can  be  tried  at  the  same 
'ime.  Periodically,  police  photo  file  data  are 
reviewed  for  relevance  to  cases  pending. 

Bills  of  indictment  are  punched  into  cards 
md  passed  through  the  system  to  create  the 
.lUtomated  criminal  flies  and.  as  a  by-prod- 
uct, to  produce  grand  Jury  new  bill  lists, 
documentation  for  the  quarter  sessions  clerk, 
district  attorney  dockets  showing  the  name, 
case  number,  charges,  etc  .  to  record  all  sub- 
sequent actions  on  the  docket  book,  and 
alphabetical  index  cards  for  the  quarter  ses- 
.sions  clerk.  Also  produced  Is  information  for 
the  police  department  relating  to  previous 
.  rrests 

.Arraignment  schedules  are  produced 
weekly,  identifying  defendants  incarcerated 
i.r  awaiting  trial  and  defendants  admitted  to 
ball  In  serious  offense  cases. 

.\i  the  present  time,  no  attempt  Is  made 
to  eliminate  attorney  conflicts,  because  the 
time  of  a  criminal  case  may  range  from  one 
half  hour  to  more  than  one  month.  The  sys- 
•fxn  schedules  for  conference  every  open  case, 
providing  even  workloads,  and  automatically 
produces  defendant  subpoenas  and  attorney 
notices. 

At  conferences  held  for  scheduling  pur- 
poses, an  attempt  is  made  to  set  a  trial  date 
satisfactory-  for  all  concerned,  and  blank 
(late  subpxsenas  are  provided  on  which  dates 
imd  courtroom  numbers  are  entered.  The 
orlmlnal  case  listings  published  dally  are  not 
en  a  "top  20"  basis.  Major  cases  are  sched- 
uled into  a  "(xx)!"  room  for  courtroom  as- 
.Mgnment  and  date,  and  others  are  scheduled 
to  a  "room  certain."  The  result  of  this  fic- 
tivlty  shows  up  in  a  dally  report  of  confer- 
ence results.  Cases  continued  are  autcnnat- 
ically  rescheduled  for  trial  by  the  compttter 
or  for  further  conference  if  they  constitute  a 
major  case.  Every  signlflcant  action  In  a 
criminal  case  from  surest  to  sentencing  Is  re- 
corded In  the  computer  and  is  available  for 
quick  review  by  court  admlnlatratlon. 

ATTORNET    REPORTS 

There  are  approximately  6,000  attorneys 
practicing  In  the  Philadelphia  area,  and  each 
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of  them  has  been  assigned  a  computer  num- 
ber, defendant  name,  next  action  date  and 
type,  conflict  Indicator,  and  other  data  for 
each  case.  In  addition,  an  end  run  summary 
provides  the  numt>er  of  oases  in  the  system 
for  each  attorney  and  indicates  whether 
any  conflict  exists  In  his  case  load.  A  clear 
picture  of  current  workload  is  provided  via 
the  detail  list  to  the  attorney  and  via  the 
summary  list  to  court  administration. 

Produced  daily  are  reports  on  ball  activity. 
the  following  day's  trial  lists  (which  often 
run  to  50  copies  or  more,  and  are  printed  on 
a  high-speed  printer),  the  following  week's 
trial  lists,  and  a  report  of  trial  results  by 
courtroom.  Continuance  cases  generally  are 
automatically  reassigned  new  trial  dates  by 
the  system  according  to  Judge  and  room 
availability.  Reassignment  lists  are  produced 
weekly,  along  with  voluntary  defender  no- 
tices, attorney  letters,  and  subpoenas. 

Every  day,  a  room  availability  list  is 
printed  showing  all  available  open  dates 
m  the  future.  Weekly  reports  list  all  cases 
In  court  term  and  number  sequence,  and  by 
defendant  In  alphabetical  sequence.  In  ad- 
dition, weekly  room  control  reports  indicate 
other  volume  and  content  of  the  entire 
scheduled  future  workload.  Monthly  and  an- 
nual reports  produced  for  various  state 
agencies  list  and  summarize  by  categories 
deferred  Indictments — which  are  primarily 
fugitive  cases  with  bench  warrants  issued — 
deferred  sentence  cases,  and  dispositions  for 
the  period. 

Civil  arbitration  activities  are  another 
new  part  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and 
are  also  handled  automatically.  The  system 
provides  random,  equitable  selection  of  arbi- 
tration panels,  assignment  of  cases,  prepara- 
tion of  vouchers  for  panelist  payments,  and 
recording  of  all  activity,  dispositions  and 
mailings  for  required  notices. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  computer  sys- 
tem also  Incorporates  statistics  on  court- 
fixed  asset  inventories  and  personnel. 

With  this  wealth  of  information,  never  t>e- 
fore  available  in  current  and  comprehensive 
form.  It  has  l>een  possible  to  analyze  case 
loads  outstanding  and  take  action  to  reduce 
them.  We  can  now  measure  a  reduction  of 
one  to  two  years  in  the  civil  case  backlog, 
with  every  reason  to  hope  for  continued 
improvement. 

It  Is  also  possible  to  project  future  needs 
for  Judges  and  courtrooms  on  a  realistic 
basis.  It  had  become  evident  that  building 
more  facilities  alone  is  not  a  realistic  single 
course  of  action.  Existing  facilities  must  be 
properly  controlled,  insuring  that  they  are 
being  used  to  best  advantage,  before  funds 
are  expended  for  more  building  and  person- 
nel. 

Of  major  importance  is  the  vastly  improved 
level  of  communications  which  has  been 
established  for  all  court -related  parties. 
Communications  have  long  posed  a  prob- 
lem In  court  operations.  While  the  computer 
system  cannot  get  lawyers  into  a  courtroom. 
It  does  provide  far  better  information  to  at- 
torneys and  Indicates  to  the  president  Judge, 
court  administrator,  the  bar  association,  and 
other  bodies  those  areas  in  which  attention 
is  needed  In  order  for  the  court  calendar 
to  be  cleared. 

fUTUKB    POTENTIAL 

Equally  Important  Is  the  fact  that  the 
court  Is  In  an  excellent  position  to  absorb 
continuing  changes  Task  forces  now  at  work 
analyzing  court  operations  for  future  Im- 
provements are  planning  for  the  use  of 
simulation  programs  to  assist  in  court  man- 
agement decisions. 

These  plans  are  part  of  a  vast  potential 
for  additional  computer  applications.  The 
basic  system  Is  on  hand  for  expansion  Into 
on-line  terminal  operations,  awaiting  only 
the  availability  of  funds.  By  October  1969  the 
IBM  Model  30  was  up-graded  to  a  larger- 
capacity  Model  40.  with  TV-Uke  visual  ter- 
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mlnals.  Judgment  searching,  case  status, 
courts  and  in  the  central  operations  center. 
By  January  1970  we  will  place  similar  units 
In  the  criminal  and  civil  listings  offices;  the 
arraignment  courtroom;  and  the  offices  of 
the  president  Judge,  cotu-t  administrator,  ad- 
ministrative Judges,  and  calendar  Judges. 

This  vrtll  permit  fast  retrieval  of  informa- 
tion at  the  point  where  it  is  needed,  and 
eventually  will  lead  to  on-line  updating  of 
the  central  data  base  from  the  remote  ter- 
minals. Judgement  searching,  case  status, 
courtroom  availabllty,  and  other  manage- 
ment oriented  Information  will  be  instantly 
available. 

Additional  applications  soon  to  be  added, 
or  in  the  planning  stage,  and  which  are  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  terminal  operations 
for  Implementation,  include: 

Juvenile  Court  operations;  probation  office 
activities — officer  workloads,  follow-up  on 
parolees  and  probationers,  restitution  ac- 
counting and  inquiry  into  probationer  sta- 
tus; Jury  selection;  computer-assisted  ap- 
pointment of  masters  in  divorce  suits,  and 
of  defense  counsel  in  criminal  cases;  "auto- 
mated" dockets  and  Indexes  for  clerk  offices 
in  both  criminal  and  civil  divisions;  do- 
mestic relations  support  order  payments; 
automated  title  searching. 

With  the  continued  active  support  and  in- 
volvement of  the  president  Judge  and  admin- 
istrative Judges — who  must  provide  the  vision 
and  support  essential  to  success — the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  of  Philadelphia  will  evolve 
a  modern  Judicial  data  system  geared  to  help 
solve  the  huge  range  of  problems  currently 
faced  by   the  typical   urban  court. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7491— 
TAXATION  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  10,  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  two  Houses  adopted  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  7491,  to  clarify  the  liabil- 
ity of  national  banks  for  certain  taxes.  In 
adopting  the  report  on  the  Senate  side, 
some  statements  were  made  to  the  efTect 
that  during  the  conference,  the  language 
contained  in  the  conference  report  was 
amended  by  the  addition  of  two  words, 
and  allegedly  these  two  words  were  "ap- 
parently inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
report. "  Mr.  Speaker,  without  getting 
into  the  details,  the  words  allegedly  left 
out  of  the  report  were  "the  same."  The 
discussion  on  acceptance  of  the  confer- 
ence report  in  the  other  body  v;ent  on  to 
say  that  the  Senate  conferees  agreed— 
or  at  least  some  of  them  agreed— with 
this  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most  disturbed  over 
this  matter  for  a  number  of  reasons  be- 
catise  I,  for  one.  was  firm  in  my  recollec- 
tion that  Senator  Sparkman  had  stated 
that  Senator  Bennett  had  requested  the 
insertion  of  these  words — 'the  same" — 
in  the  permament  amendment  of  section 
5219,  but  after  some  discussion  of  this 
proposal,  the  proposal  was  not  adopted. 

Wishing  to  be  completely  sure  of  my 
recollection  of  this  matter,  I  directed 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  staff 
to  search  their  memory  to  determine 
whether  or  not  I  was  correct  in  my 
position. 
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As  a  result  of  niy  Inquiry.  I  received  the 
following  letter  signed  by  Mr  Gr.isty 
Crews,  assistant  counsel  in  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  provided  staff  as- 
sistance to  the  conference 

In  this  letter  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  staff  director  of  the  committee  was 
checked  with,  the  head  of  the  minority 
staff,  a  counsel  for  the  commitee,  and 
the  senior  assistant,  counsel  in  the  Office 
of  LeKisIatlv--"  Counsel  of  the  Senate. 

All  of  these  staff  people  agreed  that  the 
conference  committee  had  not  adopted 
the  change  as  indicated  in  the  s:atemen: 
contained  in  the  Covcressionai.  Record 
pa<e  336.33  of  I>vember  IJ  19(59,  at 
which  point  the  Senate  takes  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  H  R  7491 

In  order  to  leave  no  doubt,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  was  contacted  on  this 
matter  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Department  made  any  request  for  such  a 
change  in  the  legislation  The  Deputy 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Indi- 
cated that  If  any  such  requests  were  made 
by  the  D^gartment,  he  should  have 
known  about  it  and  no  .such  request  to 
his  knowledge,  had  been  made 

To  conclude.  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  be- 
leve  that  the  conference  report  and  leg- 
islative language  conuined  therein  Is  in 
any  way  m  error.  The  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  conference  report  and 
the  report  itself  is.  in  my  opmlon.  and  I 
believe  that  of  the  House  conferees  a 
complete  and  accurate  reflection  of  the 
legislative  policy  agreed  upon  at  the  con- 
ference 

Mr  Speaker.  Included  along  with  my 
remarks  is  a  letter  on  the  subject  signed 
by  Mr  Gra.sty  Crews  II.  assistant  coun- 
sel in  the  House  OfDce  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel 
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HOL'SE      or      REPRESENTATIVeS,      U  3 

Ornct      or      the      Legislative 
Cor.vca. 
Wa.i^mgton.    DC.  December  15    1969 
Hon    Wright  P\tvian. 

CKatrman.  Commiuee  on  Banking  md  Cur- 
rency.  House  of  Representaur,-,  Was^. 
ington.    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  You  have  asked  for 
a  review  of  -.he  preparation  .,f  and  .kction  un 
H'use  Report  .No  91-728  :  conference  report 
to  accotnpanv  HR  7491.  relating  to  Stat* 
Ta.tatlon  of  .Vatlonal  Bunlui  insofar  aa  rel- 
evant to  the  statement  of  Senate  Proxmlre 
a^  let  forth  at  page  3863.3  .,f  -he  Congres- 
sDnal    Record    for    December    12     1469     that 

omV^'^H *'"■"'  ■*"*  apparently  Inadvertently 
onv.tted  fp..m  -he  report.  •  and  that  .Senator 
Bennett  feels  that  the  addition  of  those  words 
would  have  clarified  the  ^.ngresslonal  Inten- 
I:  Is  my  recMIection  that  after  Chairman 
Sparkman  presented  to  the  conferees  a  draft 

n'inn 'ff^K  r^"""'-  ^^  "'''«<1  "'at  Senator 
Bennett  h.id  requested  the  Insertion  of  the 
words  'the  same'  In  the  permanent  amend- 
ment of  section  5219  so  that  the  section 
would  read  aa  follows. 

For  the  purposes  of  any  ta.t  law  enacted 
under  authority  of  the  United  States  or  mv 
State,  a  national  bank  shall  be  treated  the 
same  a^  a  bank  organized  and  exisung  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  r,r  other  Jurisdic- 
tion within  which  its  principal  offl-e  is  lo- 
cated '■ 

There  wa^s  M)me  discussion  of  this  proposal 
and  there  was  certainly  no  objection  to  the 
purpose  for  which  !t  was  offered,  which  was 
to  make  it  clear,  as  Senator  Proxniire  put  !t 


in  his  remarks    that     Congress  is  expressing 
no  Intent  abnut  'he  Federal   :ns'-runienta.llty 
issue  concerning   national   tMukb   "  Although 
the    dlsi'usslon    seemed    to    me    to    be    .some- 
what   Inconclusive      I     had     the    Impression 
that    the    prop^jsai    wa.-«    not    adopted     I    did 
not  interrupt  the  conference  for  a  clarifica- 
tion of  -.he  matter,  because  it  seemed  Uj  me 
that,   for  reasons  set   forth   later  in   this  let- 
ter, no  substaiirl'.e  legal  issue  was  Involved. 
I  did  feel,  however    that  there  was  enough 
doubt    in    my    own    n\lnd    ab(jut    the    actual 
formal  action  of  the  conference  that  I  should 
clarify    the   matter   while   recollections    were 
fresh     Before   leaving   the   rr»<>m     I    therefore 
expressly  ral.sed  the  question  wlUi   Mr    John 
M     Reynolds     the   .'Senior   .•Vsslatant    Cjunse! 
in    the    Ofllce    of    the    l/e^l.slatlve    Counsel    of 
the    Senate,     with    Mr     Benet    D     Oellman. 
Counsel  to  the  Hou.se  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee:    m'l   with   Dr    Paul  Nelson    Clerk 
and   StAtT  DIrect.Tr  of   -.he  House  Committee 
all  of  whom  were  present  throughout  the  de- 
liberations of   the  committee  of  conference 
Had  there  been  .tnv  disagreement  among  us. 
I  would  have  pursued  the  nuitter  further,  but 
we  all   had   the  sjime  lmpres.sion,   which  was 
that    the    committee    h^ul    n  it    .vdopted    the 
prop.),sed   change   in   language    Mr    Reynolds 
was  also  of  the  opinion  that  no  substantive 
legal   issue  was  Involved    On   this   basis,   the 
repon   was   prepared   and   nie<l  In   the  House 
that  same  afternoon.   Tuesday    December  9 
1969     It    w<i£.    of    course,    published    In    the 
Record  for  that  date 

The  House  agreed  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  Wednestlay  afternoon  The  first  Ink- 
ling I  had  of  any  disagreement  over  whether 
the  rep<irt  fairly  reflected  the  .ictlon  of  the 
committee  came  on  Thursday  morning,  when 
me  of  the  members  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  suitT  advl.seU  me  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  .Senate  Banking  Committee  staff 
had  .said  first,  that  the  commltree  had 
adopted  the  pmp<is.ii  to  insert  'the  .•«ime" 
and.  second,  that  this  change  was  being 
urged  by  the  De.oartment  of  the  Treasury 
\a  to  the  first  p>olnt  I  first  consulted  Mr 
Orman  3  Pink,  the  minority  professional 
staff  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  He  w.»s  present  at  the 
conference  and  he  .stated  that  It  was  his 
Impression  that  the  commitee  had  not 
adopted  the  change  I  aiso  telephoned  Mr 
John  M  Reynolds  and  he  confirmed  what  he 
had  told  me  at  the  conclusion  .jf  the  con- 
ference. 

In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  po- 
sition if  the  Tre.aaury,  I  telephoned  the  Dep- 
uty General  Counsel.  Mr  Roy  T  Englert. 
whom  I  have  known  since  the  days  when 
he  was  Chief  Counsel  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  for  whose 
character  and  legai  *cumen  I  have  the  high- 
est regard  As  you  know  responsibility  for 
legislative  affairs  of  this  type  rest*  with  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  Mr  Englert 
a-s-sured  me  that  the  Department  had  not.  to 
his  knowledge,  made  any  request  for  such 
a  change  In  the  legislation  He  stilted  fur- 
ther that  Mr  Eggers  i  the  General  Counsel) 
was  out  of  U)wn  and  that  he  (Mr  Englert) 
should  have  known  about  it  If  any  such 
request  were  made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury 

Mr  Englert  and  I  then  proceeded  to  dls- 
cu.ss  the  possible  legal  effect  of  the  proposed 
change  It  was  my  view  that  It  would  prob- 
ably make  no  difference  In  the  meaning,  but 
that  If  a  court  were  comf)elled  to  make  a 
distinction.  It  might  construe  the  addition 
of  the  words  'the  same"  to  raise  an  Implica- 
tion of  equality  or  Identity  for  all  purp<jses 
A  comparison  of  the  definitions  of  "as  '  and 
same"  given  In  W'-bsCers  Third  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary  seems  to  support  this 
view  In  other  words,  the  addition  of  the 
words  "the  same"  might  have  hiul  a  legal 
effect    precisely   opposed    to    that    which    was 
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Intended  by  the  conferees  It  was  my  im- 
pression that  Mr  Englert  concurred  in  this 
view:  in  any  event,  he  left  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  the 
Depwirtment  of  the  Treasury  had  not  asked 
and  was  not  asking  that  this  change  be  m:ide 
Following  my  conversation  with  Mr  Eng. 
lert  I  reviewed  the  entire  matter  with  Dr 
Nelson  To  summarize,  two  eminently  well 
qualified  and  completely  Independent  at- 
torneys had  concurred  In  my  original  view 
that  the  proposed  change  would,  at  be«t, 
have  failed  to  express  with  any  gre.iter 
clarity  the  intent  of  the  Congress  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  House  committee  staff  had  inde- 
pendently agreed  with  the  Impression  :)f 
Senate  legislative  coun.sel  and  my.self  that 
the  committee  had  taken  no  action  on  the 
proposed  change  Under  these  circumstances. 
It  was  the  Judgment  of  Dr  Nelson  and  myself 
that  we  ought  not  to  advl.se  you  to  .set  in 
motion  the  legl.sUtlve  machinery  to  attempt 
to  effect  a  change  In  the  enrolled  Act 

I  deeply  regret  the  development  of  any 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  action 
taken  by  a  comnuttee  of  conference  I  find  it 
easy  U)  understand  how  anyone  at  tills  con- 
ference might  have  reached  a  conclusion  dif. 
ferent  from  my  own  in  regard  to  the  adop. 
Uon  of  Senator  Bennett's  proposal  Had  I 
been  entirely  sure  about  the  matter  at  -lie 
time  r  would  not  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
consult  with  others  present  as  widely  and 
promptly  as  I  did  But  regardless  of  whose 
recollection  or  Judgment  may  be  most  nearly 
correct  about  the  action  of  the  committee 
on  that  proposal,  it  Is  my  considered  opmi  n 
that  the  text  of  the  conference  report,  as  a 
matter  of  law.  Is  a  faithful  reflecUon  of  the 
legislative  policy  agreed  upon  at  the  confer- 
ence 

Sincerely  yours. 

Grastt  Crews  II. 
Assistant  Counsel. 


THE    AGE    OF    REVOLUTION 

HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 


OF    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  campus  unrest,  protest,  demon- 
strations, draft-card  burning,  and  the 
rest.  It  IS  well  for  us  to  reflect  occasion- 
ally on  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  America's  young  people  are  hard- 
working, energetic,  devoted  to  high  prin- 
ciples and  lofty  goals,  and  willing  to 
make  important  personsd  sacrifices  to 
attain  these  goal.*; 

Illustrative  of  this  is  the  rapid  growth 
m  recent  years  of  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  programs.  Ambitious  students  all 
across  the  land  have  shown  themselves 
willing  to  shoulder  a  portion  of  their  own 
education  costs  as  they  move  to  equip 
themselves  for  their  role  as  tomorrow's 
leaders. 

In  this  connection,  a  particularly  Im- 
pressive ceremonj-  was  held  on  December 
4  at  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  Washington.  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Robert  H.  Finch  paid  special  tribute  in 
this  ceremony  to  United  Student  Aid 
Funds,  Inc..  the  Nation's  leading  pri- 
vate, nonprofit,  tax-exempt  student  loan 
guarantee  organization.  The  immedi- 
ate occasion  for  this  ceremony  was  the 
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borrowing  by  a  student  of  the  250  mil- 
lionth dollar  which  United  Student  Aid 
Fimds.  Inc.,  has  endorsed — or  cosigned 
for  students,  if  you  will — in  its  9  years 
of  oixration. 

Present  at  the  ceremony  with  Secre- 
Iai7  Finch  were  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Charles  E.  Walker;  Allen  D. 
Marshall,  president  of  United  Student 
Aid  Funds,  Inc.;  Miss  Jacqueline  Curran, 
(he  student  at  Husson  College.  Bangor, 
Maine,  whose  loan  this  fall  put  USA 
Funds'  loan  volume  across  the  $250  mil- 
lion mark:  Mr.  Fred  Newman,  president 
of  the  Eastern  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 
of  Bangor,  the  bank  which  made  the 
loan  to  Miss  Curran;  and  James  Hackett, 
the  loan  officer  at  the  Eastern  Trust  and 
Banking  Co.  of  Bangor,  who  personally 
handled  the  transaction. 

To  make  low-cost,  long-term  loans 
available  to  deserving  students  is  a  truly 
worthwhile  undertaking.  Lending  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  guai-antors  and  the 
students  themselves,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  growth  of  this  whole 
venture.  For  some  thoughtful  commen- 
tary on  this  growth  and  on  its  future 
direction,  I  would  cite  my  colleagues  to 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Allen  D.  Mar- 
.shall,  the  president  of  United  Student 
Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  before  the  Sixth  Na- 
tional Conference  of  the  Association  of 
Student  Governments  November  27, 
1969.  at  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  comments  of  Mr.  Marshall 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sixth  National  Conference  Association  of 
Student  Governments 
(By  A.  D.  Marshall) 
I  .suspect  that  on  many  campuses  today 
Kmerson  Is  frequently  quoted.  He  said: 

If  there  Is  any  period  one  would  desire 
to  be  bom  In— is  It  not  the  age  of  revolution; 
when  the  old  and  the  new  stand  side  by  side, 
and  admit  of  being  compared;  when  the 
energies  of  all  men  are  searched  by  fear  and 
hope;  when  the  historic  glories  of  the  old 
can  be  compensated  by  the  rich  possibilities 
of  the  new  era?  This"  time.  Uice  all  times. 
IS  a  very  good  one,  if  we  but  know  what  to 
do  with  It." 

Immediately  one  thinks  this  applies  to 
changing  forms  of  university  governance  and 
to  novel  teaching  experiments,  but  It  applies 
.qually  to  the  financing  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  some  of  the  8  million  students  now 
'n  post -secondary  educational  Institutions. 
Only  one  phase,  student  aid.  and  the  changes 
made  in  it  in  less  than  a  decade.  Illustrates 
what  I  mean  for  the  area  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar. 

Just  about  ten  years  ago  a  small  group  of 
men  in  Indianapolis  decided  some  means 
.vcre  needed  to  aid  the  needy  and  deserving 
i^tudent  in  obtaining  the  necessary  money 
•o  complete  his  college  education.  They  com- 
missioned Arthur  D.  Little  &  (Company  to 
.■-tudy  the  problem.  Arthur  D.  Little  &  Com- 
pany soon  reported  back  that  such  a  plan 
was  already  in  operation  In  Massachusetts 
and.  with  some  modifications.  It  could  be 
used  nationwide. 

Thus  was  born  United  Student  Aid  Funds. 
Inc.  which  guaranteed  Its  first  bank  loan  In 
February  1961. 

The  principles  of  this  organization  were 
simple.  A  college  would  deposit  one  thousand 
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dollars,  usually  from  funds  that  It  had  been 
lending  directly  to  students,  United  Student 
Aid  Funds  would  agree  to  guarantee  $12,500 
worth  of  bank  loans  to  students  at  that  In- 
stitution. It  would  agree  with  the  banks  to 
keep  an  8%  reserve  In  cash  and  marketable 
securities  as  a  guarantee  fund. 

A  student  needing  aid  would  consult  with 
the  financial  aid  officer  at  his  college  who 
would  review  his  budget,  all  the  forms  of  aid 
available  and.  If  necessary,  recommend  him 
to  his  home  town  bank  for  a  loan  that  would 
be  guaranteed. 

The  loan  was  not  Intended  to  cover  all  the 
student's  expenses:  it  provided  only  the  mar- 
ginal money  that  was  still  needed  alter  other 
sources — family  support,  his  own  savings  and 
earnings,  scholarships,  and  grants — had  been 
exhausted.  United  Student  Aid  Funds  did 
not  and  does  not  feel  that  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  student  to  take  on  an  unneces- 
sary burden  of  debt.  We  do  feel,  however, 
that  a  young  man  or  woman  Is  more  likely  to 
appreciate  his  or  her  education,  and  per- 
haps even  work  harder  for  it.  If  he  has  a 
stake  of  his  own  In  It. 

The  loan  wm  at  Q'^o  simple  interest  which 
accrued  but  did  not  need  to  be  paid  during 
his  college  course.  After  graduation  he  would 
pay  both  principle  and  Interest  In  monthly 
Installments.  While  a  new  Idea  for  financing 
an  education,  this  system  had  long  been  used 
In  Installment  buying.  The  student  paid  the 
loan  while  he  was  enjoying  Its  benefits.  Just 
as  the  automobile  purchaser  does  not  start 
his  monthly  payments  until  the  car  Is 
delivered. 

The  whole  procedure  Involved  some  sacri- 
fices for  everyone:  the  college  lost  the  In- 
terest on  its  deposit;  the  banks  made  a  loan 
at  much  less  than  the  prevailing  interest  on 
Installments  loans;  and  the  student  paid  in- 
terest over  a  period  of  years  on  money  spent 
for  his  education. 

Notwithstanding  these  sacrifices,  the  ad- 
vantages were  so  obvious  that  within  a  few 
years  nearly  1,000  educational  Institutions 
and  10.000  lending  Institutions  were  partici- 
pating, and  over  150.000  students  had  been 
aided.  It  might  be  said  the  experiment  was 
successful  and  the  sacrifices  required  had 
kept  the  program  to  Its  original  purpose — 
aid  for  the  needy  and  deserving. 

The  passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  and  subsequent  Federal  legislation 
Introduced  a  new  element.  These  acts  and 
the  regulations  under  them  practically  elim- 
inated the  sacrifices.  Colleges  no  longer 
needed  to  put  up  deposits  for  reserves.  The 
Interest  rate  to  banks  was  raised  to  9  '^ .  For 
the  great  majority  of  students  the  Interest 
was  paid  during  their  college  courses  and 
during  subsequent  military  or  other  forms  of 
service. 

Not  only  was  the  element  of  sacrifice  re- 
moved, but  there  was  Introduced  a  real  in- 
centive to  borrow.  Guarantee  agencies  were 
forbidden  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
needs  of  the  student  and  his  family.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  program  was  advertised 
as  a  loan  plan  for  the  middle  Income  family. 
What  has  been  the  result? 
After  I  had  finished  my  testimony  before 
a  Congressional  Committee  a  year  or  two 
ago  the  very  perceptive  Chairman  stated: 

"I  would  like  to  say  that  the  way  you  have 
outlined  the  need  versus  the  want,  and  the 
need  versus  the  manipulated  demand — I 
must  say  to  you  that  with  a  subsidy  on  the 
Interest  in  school  and  after  graduation,  that 
If  there  Is  not  a  needs  test.  I  think  any  kid 
that  does  not  apply  for  such  a  guaranteed 
loan  is  not  smart  enough  to  be  in  college. 

"They  ought  to  change  their  admission 
standards.  I  heartily  support  some  kind  of 
need  requirement.  I  think  otherwise  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  be  rightly  charged  with 
creating  a  situation  where  we  could  have  a 
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major  boondoggle,  and  the  taxpayers  would 
be  financing  home  loans  ajid  everything  else 
for  fairly  well-to-do  people." 

Of  course,  what  one  might  have  expected 
has  happened.  Today  loans  guaranteed  un- 
der the  program  by  all  agencies,  Federal, 
state  and  private,  total  about  $2,260,000,000 
( two-and-a-quarter  billions) ,  and  loans  are 
being  made  at  twice  the  rate  they  were  just 
a  short  time  ago. 

In  August  1967.  in  testifying  before  a  Con- 
gressional Committee.  I  used  the  estimated 
enrollment  figures  given  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation ajid  said  that.  If  only  one-third  of 
the  students  borrowed  $1,000  a  year  for  tour 
years,  at  the  end  of  7  or  8  years  there  would 
be  outstanding  23  billions  of  dollars  in  stu- 
dent loans,  a  quarter  of  the  total  consumer 
credit  then  outstanding.  The  annual  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  would  be  over  one  billion  dol- 
lars 

Today  we  are  already  well  on  the  way  to 
the  situation  I  described.  Thus  the  change 
from  an  opportunity  to  borrow  at  some  si-.c- 
rlfice  to  an  inducement  to  borrow  is  bringing 
about  the  increase  that  was  foreseen. 

This  raises  some  interesting  questions  for 
my  generation  and  for  your  generation  You 
may  have  others. 

To  what  extent  should  young  men  and 
women  be  encouraged  to  burden  themselves 
with  debt? 

Is  there  real  justification  for  the  payment 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  interest 
subsidies  to  families  that  could  borrow  in 
other  ways,  when  there  are  so  many  other 
urgent  needs  for  the  taxpayers'  money? 

My  generation  will  cease  to  be  taxpayers 
In  not  too  many  years.  Will  your  generation 
willingly  assume  the  tax  burden  of  financ- 
ing this  program,  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
you   are   paying   off   yoiur  own  loan? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  grants  to 
the  really  needy  to  cover  most  of  their  ex- 
penses and  provide  loans  for  only  their 
marginal  requirements? 

These  questions  do  not  even  cover  such 
basic  Issues  as  the  effect  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars m  student  loans  on  increasing  the  Infla- 
tionary forces  still  at  large. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  with 
which  we  are  faced.  The  effect  of  programs 
apparently  for  your  Immediate  l>eneflt  may 
not  be  to  your  advantage  long-range. 

However,  don't  ever  consider  money  spent 
for  your  education  wasted.  Years  ago  Benja- 
min Franklin  in  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac" 
said:  "If  a  man  pour  his  purse  Into  his  head 
no  one  can  take  It  from  him." 


DR.    CHESTER    D.    BRADLEY 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIllCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Decem- 
ber 14,  1969,  was  a  day  of  significance  in 
my  district.  It  marked  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  an  idea  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Port  Monroe 
Casemate  Museum.  One  of  the  partici- 
pants 20  years  ago.  the  late  Col.  Paul 
Goode,  then  the  post  commander  at  Fort 
Monroe,  has  gone  on  to  his  reward.  The 
other.  Dr.  Chester  D.  Bradley,  received 
the  Army's  Outstanding  Civilian  Service 
Award  in  ceremonies  on  the  anniversary 
date  last  Sunday.  The  award  was  pre- 
sented by  Col.  Henry  L.  Gordner,  the 
present  commander  at  Port  Monroe,  and 
was  signed  by  Gen.  James  K.  Woolnough, 
commanding  general,  U.S.  Continental 
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Army  Command,  whose  headquarters  is 
located  on  the  historic  post  The  citation 
reads : 

Dr  Bradley  dlstlngxiUhed  himself  by  truly 
niCTltorloua  service  in  Uie  eatabliBhment  and 
development  of  the  Port  Monroe  Caaemate 
Museum  during  the  period  13  December  1949 
to  26  November  1969  Dr  Bradley  has  made 
the  history  of  Port  Monroe  his  personal  avo- 
cation for  over  twenty-flve  years  Often 
traveling  abroad  at  his  personai  expense,  he 
devoted  much  time  to  researching,  writing 
and  preparing  historical  displays  depicting 
the  history  of  Port  Monroe  Dr  Bradleys 
continuous  effort*  and  selfless  devotion  indi- 
cate his  true  Interest  m  his  country  and  Ita 
people,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself, 
the  United  States  Army,  and  this  Nation 

As  IS  frequently  the  ca.se,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  such  citation  to  tell  the 
entire  story  A  far  trreater  representation 
of  Dr  Bradley's  role  in  the  conception 
and  development  of  the  museum  ls  pre- 
sented in  the  nomination  for  the  Out- 
standmtt  Civihan  Service  Award  as  it  was 
forwarded  to  the  commanding  s?eneral 
by  Colonel  Gordner 

Thematertal  follows 

NOMIN^TTO.V    P»)R    OlTSTANDtNO    ClVH-IAN 

SERvict  Award 

1  Dr  Chester  D  Bradlev  MD.  la  nomi- 
nated for  rhe  Outatandlng  Civilian  Sen-lce 
Award  for  hla  trulv  meritorious  service  In 
the  establishment  of  the  Port  Monroe  Case- 
mate Mu,seum 

2  Dr  Bradlev  w;is  instrumental  In  the 
foundini?  of  the  Museum  which  wius  offlclaUy 
established  In  1951,  however  hla  iintlrtng  and 
enthusiaatlc  efTorta  date  from  1949  The  Port 
Monroe  Casemate  Museum  is  recoifnlzed  as 
an  Installation  Museum  under  appropriate 
Army  regulations  It  was  founded  offlcially 
In  1951  by  the  Poet  Commander  and  Dr  Brad- 
ley, a  resident  of  the  Peninsula  who  had 
developed  an  Intense  hutorlcal  interest  in 
Port  Monroe  and  the  important  role  it  has 
played  in  the  Nation's  history 

3    Dr     Bradley    has    made    the    history    of 
Port  Monroe  his  personal  avocation  for  over 
2d-  vears    He   has  devoted   much   time   to  re- 
searching   writing    and    preparing   historical 
d!sp:,*vs  depicting   the  history  of  Port   Mon- 
r<->e    Often   traveling  abroad   at   his   personal 
expense    he  secured  new  material  bv  visiting 
many  foreign  museums   gaining  ideas  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  chanwter  of  the  Mu- 
seum exhibits  and  establishing  both  national 
and  internauonal  interest   He  h,«  Interviewed 
the  descendants  of  countless  people  who  have 
had  slgnlflcant   experiences  at  Port  Monroe 
Dr    Bradley  located   the   persona]   paper*   of 
General  Simon  Bernard    the  French  General 
on  Napoleon  s  staff  who  designed  Port  Mon- 
roe   and   brought   the   papers   to   the   United 
States  on  loan  for  mlcroftlmlng    He  has  com- 
plied and  assembled  all  of  the  historical  ma- 
terial and  coUectlona  which  are  now  on  dis- 
play at  the  Museum    Because  of  his  expert 
Icnowledge  concerning  this  material,  he  was 
able    to    analyze,    catalog,    and    assemble    it 
into  meaningful  and  educational  exhlbiu 

4  Additionally,  Dr  Bradley  has  written 
several  monographs  concerning  Port  Mon- 
roe   His  works  include 

lai     'Robert  E    Lee  At  Port  Monroe" 
lb)     'Black    Hawk    at    Port    Monroe'' 

(c)  "Edgar  Allen  Poe  at  Port  Monroe" 

(d)  "General  Simon  Bernard— Aide  to 
Napoleon.  Designer  of  Port  Monroe'  • 

lei    "Is  It  a  Port  or  a  Portress'" 
(f)   "Port  Monroe  in   the  Civil  War" 
(gi     'A  Short  History  of  the  Civil  War," 
(h)     "U    3    Grant  Comes  to  Port  Monroe" 
(I)    "Old  Point  Comfort    Americas  Great- 
est Bastion  " 

ij>  "The  Panny  First  Aircraft  Carrier 
(1861)' 

(k)    "The  Monitor  and  the  Merrlmac*" 
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( 1 1     "On    to   Richmond :    General    McClel- 
lan's  Peninsula  Campaign  " 

im)   "Abraham   Lincoln   at  the   Hampton 
Roads  Peace  Conference.   1866  " 

Dr  Bradley  has  also  contributed  numer- 
ous articles  concerning  Port  Monroe  to  vari- 
ous historical  professional  Journals,  These 
include  "Abraham  Lincoln's  Campaign 
Against  the  Merrimack"  which  appeared  in 
the  Illinois  Stat**  Journal  of  History;  "Dr 
Craven  and  the  Captivity  of  Jefferson  Davis 
at  Port  Monroe"  which  appeared  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Medical  Monthly,  and  "Jefferson  Davis 
In  Prison"  which  appeared  In  an  issue  of 
Manuscripts,  the  quarterly  publication  of 
the  Manuscript  Society  Dr  Bradlev  Is  recog- 
nized across  the  country  as  the  expert  with 
respect  to  Port  Monroe  and  the  Virginia  Pe- 
ninsula during  the  Civil  War  period  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion 

5    In   1968  Dr    Bradlev  retired  from  medi- 
cal   practice    and    became    the    full-salaried 
cura'or  at  the  rasemate  Mu.seum,  having  the 
responslbilltv   for  all   modifl'-atlnn  of   build- 
ings, researrhlng  and  plannlnu;    and  .idvl.slng 
the  Commanding  Officer    Port  Monroe,  of  his 
findings    ,\nd    recommendations     Under    Dr 
Bradlev's    perwinal    guidance    and    d1re<nion. 
the  Museum  ha.s  grown  mpldly  but  soundly 
as    hlstorlrsl    collections    of    relevance    and 
merit    have    been    located      assembled,    cata- 
loged    and   di.splaved     Last    vear   more   than 
70  iX)0  people  vl,slt*d  the  Museum    At  nresent, 
'he   Museum   i-nnslsts   of   ,slx   (•a,sematps,   In- 
rludlng    the    Monitor   and    Merrimack    Case- 
mate, where  the  epic  battle  between  the  two 
imnf-lads   Is   recounted    complete   with   scale 
models   of   the   two   rmft    Involved,    histories 
of  their  "onstruotlon  and  development,  and 
Items    of    Interest     concerning     their     com- 
manders and  crew;  the  Jeffers<jn  Davis  Case- 
mate where  the  storv  of  the  raptiire  and  con- 
flnement  of  the  President  of  the  Confederat4» 
S»a'.es   of   .^mer1ca    Is   told    In    the   verv   cell 
where    he    was    held    prisoner     and    the   Old 
Port   Monroe  Ca.sema'p  where  the  hlstorv  of 
the  Port  and  lt,s  more  historlcallv  Important 
acuvltles  and  personages  l.s  uild    In   a  series 
of  historical  collections,  photographs,  drnw- 
Inirs.    and   other   Items    The   Jefferson    Davis 
Casemate  and   Mu.seum   was  restored   to  the 
appearance  of  orlelnalirv  in  iwa  This  pro)ect 
wa.s  undertaken  and  acompllshed  prlmarllv 
because    of    Dr     Bradlev  s    enthusiasm    and 
dedication  to  'he  proier> 

»  Without  Dr  Bradlev  s  untiring,  un- 
selfish, and  mnstlv  uncompensated  personal 
efforts  In  thi.s  endeavor  u  i,s  rea-sonable  to 
st.i'e  fh,i'  'he  For'  Monroe  ftsemate  Mu- 
seum would  never  have  attained  the  signifi- 
cance and  reputation  It  enjovs  Dr  Bradlev's 
dedication  to  his  position  and  his  accom- 
plishments as  both  official  and  \inofflclal  Mvi- 
seum  Curator  are  worthv  of  the  highest 
pral.ie  Dr  Bradlev's  L-ontinuous  efforts  and 
valuable  contributions  to  the  Casemate  Mu- 
seum and  Port  Monroe  Indicate  his  true  ex- 
treme Interest  In  this  country  and  Its  people 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself,  the 
United  States  Army    and  this  Nation 

7  Investigation  dLscloses  the  absence  of 
any  Information  requiring  action  under  ap- 
propriate seciirltv   regulations 

8  Based  on  the  foregoing,  recommend  ap- 
proval of  the  Outstanding  Civilian  Service 
Award  for  Dr    Chester  D    Bradley.  M  D 

Hei««t  L    GotoiVKa. 
ColOTiel,  Infantry  Commanding 
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career  of  Dr,  Craven  and  frequentlv  told 
the  story  before  local  organizations  it 
was  suchja  talk  which  brought  him  to  the 
attention  of  Colonel  Goode. 

At  the  time  his  interest  in  tlie  history- 
of  Port  Monroe  began.  Dr.  Bradley  was 
a  practicing  obstetrician  and  gyneoolo- 
gist.  There  is  no  way  for  a  man  In  .such 
a  profession  to  predict  the  demands  on 
his  time,  and  Dr  Bradley  eventually  tiied 
of  ha'vlng  the  arrival  of  newborn  babes 
interfere  with  what  had  sUrted  a.s  a 
hobby.  He  retired  from  his  active  piac- 
tice  to  lake  a  staff  position  at  a  State 
hospital  in  order  to  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  that  hobby.  He  later  joined  tiie 
staff  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  at  Hampton,  All  of  this  kept  hmi 
physically  close  to  the  museum  and  en- 
abled him  to  spend  practically  eve;->- 
waking  moment  away  from  hospital  duty 
hard  at  'vvork  on  his  research  or  at  the 
museum. 

No  community  could  ask  for  a  mure 
dedicated  citizen  and  no  segment  of  o;ir 
Nations  histon,-  could  expect  a  mure 
hard-working  advocate. 

The  presentation  of  the  award  cau.iit 
Dr  Bradley  completely  by  sui-pnse.  His 
response,  iiowever.  was  typical.  Colonel 
Gordner  pinned  the  metal  to  his  jacket 
and  then  presented  him  with  a  framed 
copy  of  tlie  citation  suggesting  that  he 
mmht  like  to  hang  it  at  home,  Dr,  Biad- 
ley  smiled  and  said: 

I  'Aill  hang  It  here  m  the  museum. 

He  then  went  on  to  remark  that  it  was 
net  necessary  to  give  him  an  award;  after 
all.  he  had  only  been  doing  "what  I  enjov 
doing.  " 


LETTER  OPPOSING  THE  MORATO- 
RIUM FROM  A  FATHER  WHO  LOST 
A  SON  IN  VIETNAM 


Dr  Chester  D  Bradley  Is  a  truly  re- 
markable man,  HLs  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Fort  Monroe  was  sparked  by 
his  appreciation  of  the  care  provided  by 
an  Army  physician.  Dr  John  J.  Craven, 
who  was  charged  with  the  medical  care 
of  Jefferson  Davis  when  the  former 
President  of  the  Confederacy  wvls  im- 
prisoned at  Port  Monroe  in  1865.  Dr. 
Bradley  carefully  researched  the  life  and 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr,  President,  :t 
was  a  real  inspiration  to  me  to  read  a 
letter  from  a  father  who  lost  a  son  in 
Vietnam.  His  response  to  the  morato- 
rium demonstrators  and  war  protesieis 
represents  the  true  patriotism,  loyalty, 
courage,  and  determination  of  the  Amer- 
ican people, 

Pfc.  Gregory'  M.  Thompson,  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  was  killed  in  Vietnam  n 
May  17,  1967.  Hr  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  posthumorjsly  for  heroism  in  ground 
combat. 

His  father  Malcolm  Thompson,  was 
so  outraged  over  the  moratorium,  that 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Las  Vegas  Review 
Journal.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  devotion 
and  dedication  to  our  countrj'.  He  con- 
demned the  proteoters  for  reading  the 
names  of  our  servicemen  who  lost  their 
lives  for  our  Nation  in  Vietnam.  The  SUie 
newspaper  of  Columbia.  S.C,  reprinted 
this  magnificent  letter  by  a  sad  father 
who  spoke  out  against  the  agitators. 

I  am  so  strongly  impressed  with  Mr. 
Thompson's  letter  that  I  shall  quote  a 
significant  paragraph : 
When  they  read  the  name  of  Gregory  Mal- 
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colm  "Thompson,  let  them  realize  that  they  are 
proving  before  the  world  the  truth  of  the 
oft-repeated  Communist  claim  that  many 
Americans  have  become  soft,  decadent  and 
yielding  to  any  determined  force  which  op- 
poses them. 

I  commend  this  letter  to  all  those  who 
are  advocating  surrender  and  peace  at 
any  price.  As  I  have  said  many  times, 
the  American  people  will  not  accept  de- 
feat and  humiliation.  They  will  not  agree 
to  discard  the  sacrifice  of  American 
blood  for  a  hollow  diplomatic  agreement. 
However,  Mr.  Thompson  gives  deep 
meaning  and  substance  to  this  view  that 
few  statements  could  match. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  They  Read  His  Namx:  A  Sad  Fatheb 
Speaks  Out 

(No"rE. — ^The  letter,  giving  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  present  moratorium  craze, 
was  vnTitten  by  the  father  of  Pfc.  Gregory  M. 
Thompson,  an  18-year-old  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
high  school  graduate  who  was  killed  May  17, 
1967.  In  Vietnam.  It  is  reprinted  from  the 
Las  Vegas  Review  Journal.) 

When  the  peace  demonstrators  read  my 
so:,  s  name,  let  them  know  how  he  felt  about 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  how  the  parents  who 
sliaped  him  feel  about  It. 

It  is  we,  the  parents,  who  said  goodbye 
to  liim  when  he  went  away  to  flght — not  the 
peace  agitators. 

It  Is  we,  the  parents,  who  wrote  long, 
an.Mous  letters  to  him  during  his  three 
months  almost  continuous  combat — not  the 
agitators. 

It  Is  the  ones  who  saw  his  body  returned  In 
a  nag-draped  coflto  who  first  shotUd.  be 
l-.eard — not  the  protesters. 

These  transparent  propagandists  were  not 
there  to  see  my  son  burled,  nor  do  they  ac- 
company me  on  my  trips  to  lay  flowers  on 
his  grave. 

My  son  was  killed  while  fighting  for  his 
country. 

America  cannot  be  permitted  to  perpetually 
persuade  Its  citizens  to  Instill  In  their  sons 
A  .~ense  of  patriotism,  loyalty  and  a  deter- 
mln.ition  to  defend  the  oppressed,  and  then. 
after  the  sons  have  died  suddenly  change 
her  mind  and  yield  to  those  who  killed  them. 

Most  of  the  peace  demonstrations  and 
namereadlng  ceremonies  across  this  nation 
are  an  obvious  propaganda  device  designed  to 
influence  the  President  of  the  tJnlted  States 
into  surrendering  South  Vietnam  to  an 
enemy  which  admittedly  and  openly  seeks 
to  ''onquer  It  by  any  and  all  means. 

When  they  read  my  8on"s  name  to  advocate 
peace  at  any  price — the  price  being  defeat — 
let  them  remember  that  he  whose  name  they 
read  did  not  surrender, 

UTien  these  pretentious  mourners  read 
:r.v  wn's  name,  let  them  realize  that  their 
;:rief  ■would  be  better  served  if  applied  to  the 
Viet  Cong  whose  flag  they  wave  even  as  they 
ii;;rn  the  one  which  graced  my  son's  casket. 
Let  them  apply  their  bogus  sorrow  to  those 
agEtressors  felled  by  my  son  as  he  won  his 
p  'ithumous  Sliver  Star  for  heroism  In  ground 
rembat. 

And  when  they  read  the  name  of  my  son, 
let  them  know  that  he  advocated  an  In- 
crease in  the  bombing  of  the  ammunition 
depots  in  North  Vietnam — not  a  cessation 
so  That  his  enemy  would  receive  unlimited 
war  supplies  with  which  to  kill  him. 

When  they  read  the  name  of  Gregory 
Ma  loom  Thompson,  let  them  realize  that 
they  are  proving  before  the  world  the  truth 
of  the  oft-repeated  Communist  claim  that 
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many  Americans  have  become  soft,  decadent 
and  yielding  to  any  determined  force  which 
opposes  them. 

And  when  these  weak,  gullible  ones  read 
his  name  in  their  avowed  pursuit  of  peace, 
let  them  remember  that  a  peace  purchased 
at  the  price  of  surrender  Is  but  a  brief 
Munich-type  peace  lasting  only  until  the 
aggressor's  appetite  demands  more  victims. 

Finally,  when  these  hypocrites  read  the 
list  of  the  dead  who  defended  South  Vietnam, 
let  them  luiow  that  they  have  reached  the 
ultimate  low  In  the  world-record  of  human 
Infamy,  In  that  they  willfully  and  cunningly 
utter  a  dead  man's  name  to  achieve  the  defeat 
of  the  cause  for  which  he  died. 

Malcolm  Thompson. 


YOUTH  ADVISERS 
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luted  by  careless  and  apathetic  persons  of  all 
ages — and  they  don't  like  It. 

That  our  young  people  show  Impatience  In 
serving  as  advisers  or  on  "liaison"  committees 
Is  understandable.  They  are  Impatient  for  ac- 
tion. If  not  for  power.  And  they  fear  that  the 
adults  In  government  will  not  let  the  '"under 
25"  generation  advise  them. 

We  believe  their  fears  are  groundless.  We 
think  that  those  ""oldsters"  who  are  now 
legally  and  projjerly  ensconced  In  office  are 
eager  to  know  what  the  younger  generation 
thinks  and  wants.  Serving  with  their  elders, 
forgetting  the  title  or  ranks  which  may  of 
necessity  be  bestowed  upon  them  now,  will 
be  the  quickest  way  of  obtaining  the  quali- 
fications which  win  entitle  them — sooner 
than  they  think,  perhaps — to  move  up  front 
where  the  action  is. 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
one once,  said,  "Youth  will  have  its  day," 
and  I  would  like  to  report  that  this 
prophecy  presently  is  coming  true  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  the 
congressional  district  I  represent  where 
youth  participation  in  community  affairs 
is  on  a  fast-rising  curve. 

Today's  problems  are  manifold,  di- 
verse, and  complex.  The  elders  of  the 
communities  welcome  this  new  ally. 
Youth  has  boimdless  energy,  and  its  vi- 
sion is  sharp,  attributes  which  can  com- 
bine to  exert  a  new  effective  force  on 
today's  problems.  And  as  youth  becomes 
fundamentally  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  today,  it  will  become  eminently 
equipped  to  cope  with  greater  problems 
tomorrow. 

An  article  commenting  on  youth  ad- 
visers recently  appeared  in  the  December 
13.  1969,  issue  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot. 
Because  this  article  provides  a  perspec- 
tive on  the  enterprise  of  youth  in  Penn- 
sylvania's community  affairs,  I  submit  it 
to  the  Congressional  Record  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  contributions  that 
youth  is  making  to  our  society  today: 

Youth  Advisers — They  Have  a  Place  in 
Government 

Youth  participation  In  community  gov- 
ernment Is  growing  In  Pennsylvania — par- 
ticularly in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  capital  city  Gov.  Raymond 
Shafer  has  appointed  six  youth  advisers  to 
serve  with  various  state  bodies.  Mayor-elect 
Harold  Swenson  of  Harrisburg  says  he  Is  ap- 
pointing a  Youth  Advisory  Board.  And  in 
York  the  coiuity  Parks  and  Recreation  Board 
has  become  the  first  In  the  state  to  name  a 
Youth  Liaison  Board.  On  learning  of  this 
action.  Gov.  Shafer  wrote  the  York  board 
that  ""your  concept  Is  wonderful." 

The  eight  members  of  this  board  are 
Juniors  or  seniors  In  the  county  high  schools. 
They  represent  the  4-H  clubs,  the  United 
Fund,  the  White  House  Conference  on  Youth 
and  Children,  and  Junior  Achievement.  At 
their  first  meeting  they  recommended 
eliminating  the  '"liaison"  from  the  name, 
adding  '"Just  make  It  a  Youth  Board." 

The  youngsters  have  plenty  of  energy  and 
vision.  Already  they  have  joined  forces  with  a 
group  of  Spring  Grove  High  School  girls  in  a 
campaign  to  beautify  York  County.  They 
know  that  wildlife  and  trees  are  being  de- 
stroyed and  that  air  and  water  are  being  pol- 


YAHYA  KHAN  MEANS  BUSINESS 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  FLORroA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  important  interpretive 
editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  It  is  entitled  "Yahya  Khan 
Means  Business."  The  article  follows: 

Yahya  Khan  Means  Buisness 
Pakistan  is  something  of  a  miracle.  In  ix>p- 
ulatlon  It  Is  the  fifth  largest  country  In  the 
world.  Yet  before  It  was  carved  out  of  British 
India  in  1947  it  had  no  identity  as  a  unified 
political  entity  of  any  kind.  Gandhrs  and 
Nehru's  India  inherited  the  central  machin- 
ery of  government  In  the  subcontinent. 
The  Pakistanis  had  to  build  up  an  admin- 
istration from  scratch.  fJ- 

Quite  apart  from  the  difficulties  presented 
by  such  a  chtillenge  under  normal  clrctun- 
stances,  Psiklstan  had  to  deal  with  the  added 
complication  of  knitting  together  politically 
two  territories  physically  a  thousand  miles 
apart  and  differing  in  nearly  everything  but 
their  common  religion  of  Islam. 

The  country's  first  decade  of  life  saw  Its 
civilian  politicians,  with  arduous  labor  and 
no  little  intrigue,  striving  to  give  It  a  con- 
stitutional framework  of  government  and  a 
viable  economy.  They  partly  succeeded — at 
least  In  the  sense  that  after  ten  years  Paki- 
stan had  enough  Independent  vigor  and 
identity  to  t)elie  those  pessimists  who 
thought  It  was  loo  artificial  a  creation  to 
last.  But  corruption  and  personal  ambitions 
clogged  the  machinery  and  hampered 
growth.  The  result  was  the  intervention  of 
the  military  (by  coup)  In  1958  and  the  In- 
stallation of  authoritarian  government  un- 
der Field-Marshal  Ayub  Khan. 

The  following  ten  years  were  very  much 
Ayub's  decade.  While  he  succeeded  In  en- 
hancing Pakistan's  International  identity 
abroad,  he  failed — for  all  his  paternal  and 
honorable  efforts  at  home — to  meet  the  main 
grievances  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  The 
politically  articulate  felt  more  and  more 
stlffled.  And  the  Bengalis  of  East  Pakistan 
felt  more  and  more  a  colonial  outpost  of 
West  Pakistan.  The  result  was  the  upheaval 
of  last  June  which  forced  Marshal  Ayub 
Khan  from  the  scene  and  left  General  Yahya 
Khan,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army,  in 
charge. 

Many  thought  that  the  latter  would  give 
Pakistan  more  of  the  same  authoritarian 
miUtary  government  and  domination  of  the 
rest  by  Punjabis  and  Pathans  from  the  West. 
But  to  his  credit  General  Yahya  Khan  ha« 
now  announced  a  crisp  timetable  for  elec- 
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tloiu  throughout  the  country  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis  and  the  drafting  of  a  new 
Constitution  which  should  give  the  Ben- 
grills  of  East  PaJtistan  virtual  auuinomy  and 
a  voice  In  national  affairs  at  List  commensu- 
rate with  their  numbers  In  doing  this  Gen- 
era] Yahya  Khan  Is  honorably  living  up  to 
his  pr'inMses  Simultaneously  he  has  put  the 
civilian  politicians  on  notice  that  they  had 
better  Uve  up  to  their  professions.  And  In- 
deed, they  had  better 


CBW  TREATY 

HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE:SENTATIVES 
Tue-^dau.  Derr'mbt'r  16.   1969 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
President  has  resubmitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol of  1925  which  prohibits  the  first 
use  of  chemical  and  biolo>{icaI  weapons 
The  16  of  us  who.  on  November  3.  pre- 
sented t»  the  House  a  study  entitled 
CB^'  arv*  National  Security"  are  heart- 
ened by  the  President's  action. 

The  concern  about  CBW  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Congress,  but  has  also  been 
expressed  by  respected  civic  organiza- 
tions. In  October,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  Sutes  began  to 
prepare  an  article  on  CBW  for  its  news- 
letter. The  National  Voter  This  publica- 
tion, released  December  13,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  over  160,000.  advocates  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Protocol  I  would  like 
to  bring  the  perspectives  set  forth  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Chemic.*:.    *no    Biolocic.^l    Weapons-  -Pres- 

SrRE  iNTENSIETES  TO  BAN  TmEIR  L'SE  OR 
MANt-PACTT-'IU:  AND  TO  ABOUSH  AH.  STOCK- 
PILES 

There  U  a  chance  that  1970  will  be  the 
year  the  US  j.ilns  some  65  other  countries 
that  have  ratified  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol, 
which  prohibits  the  arst  use  In  war  of  chem- 
ical and  biologica;  weapons  Ironically,  al- 
though the  US  proposed  and  signed  the  Pro- 
tocol— and  In  1966  (X)-sponsored  a  UN  res- 
olution railing  for  the  strict  observance  of 
Its  principles  .uid  objectives — the  Senate  has 
never  ratlfled  it  The  US  Is  the  only  nuclear 
power — and  except  for  Japan,  the  only  ma- 
jor   Industrial    nation — -that    has    not 

Concern  aSxiut  CBW  has  grown  In  the 
US  during  the  peist  two  years  as  the  extent 
of  CBW  research  and  development  h.is  be- 
come known  Because  the  C  and  B  arsennl 
Includes  ma^is-destructlon  weapons  ot  ■:%  par- 
ticularly Insidious  nature,  other  countries 
throughout  the  world  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  present  C  and  B  practices  The  Issue  Is  ex- 
pected by  Some  to  dominate  the  disarma- 
ment talks  m  Creneva  this  year,  and  It  has 
high  priority  In  administration  and  con- 
gresslooal  circles  Hearings  In  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy 
began  on  Nov    18. 

SCIENTiriC  REPORTS  SEEM   CNREAL 

There  Is  an  air  of  unreality  about  CBW~- 
"an  eerie  creepy  feeling."  as  Sen  Gale  Mc- 
Oee  said  du.-lng  .Sen.ite  Foreign  Relations 
Commlt'.ee  he.u-lngs  m  .\prl!  To  understand 
the  distinctions  between  the  two  classes  of 
weapons  and  the  nature  of  CBW  risks.  It  Is 
necesa-iry  to  overcome  reactions  of  horpur 
evoked  by  scientific  reports. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  definition  chemical  warfare  uaes  toxic 
chemical  agent*  gas  liquid,  or  solid— to  af- 
fect humans,  animals  iir  plana  Chemical 
agents  include  nerve  g.u>e8  which  are  lethal 
quick-acting  and  hard  to  detect  and  may  be 
dispensed  In  spray  or  liquid  forms  —  a  tiny 
drop  of  one  ivpe  on  the  skin  will  cause 
death  This  w.ts  the  agent  that  killed  6000 
sheep  In  Utah  In  1968  There  are  also  blister 
gases,  such  as  the  mustard  gas  of  World  War 
I.  which  generally  incapaclt.ite  rather  than 
kill,  temporarily  incapacitating  agents,  which 
Interfere  with  normal  merjral  processes:  and 
so-called  rlnt-control  agents  These  Include 
ordinary  tear  gas.  super  tear  gas"  i  causes 
nausea  as  well  as  Irritation  Ui  eyes.  nose, 
lungs  and  throati.  and  even  stronger  riot- 
control  agents — all  of  which  may  be  lethal 
under  certain  conditions  Chemical  agentii 
are  considered  to  be  tactical  weap>ons.  espe- 
cially fur  nuclear  powers,  because  of  their 
lnsr,antaneous  effect   i.m  victims 

Biologic  il  weapons  differ  In  several  ways 
from  chemical  weapons  They  employ  living 
■irg-uilsms  and  *helr  toxic  products  to  kill. 
dam.i^e  or  Incap.ultate  thro\igh  disease  B 
weapons  weigh  les,s  than  C  weapons  .ind  may 
be  delivered  over  a  wider  .irca  While  much 
specific  Information  .ihout  B  weapons  Is 
classified,  the  general  principles  of  how  they 
operate  are  known  Effective  meani>  of  con- 
trolling and  treating  large-scale  disease 
spread  by  them  Is  not  known  B  weapons  are 
considered  to  be  strategic  weapons  because 
of  the  delay  between  appUcitlon  .ind  effect  — 
that  Is.  because  there  Is  an  Incubation  period 
before  disease  appears 

C  and  B  weapons  .ire  unpredictable,  un- 
reliable and  difficult  to  control  This  Is  par- 
ticularly Tie  >f  biological  aeras<.il-type 
weapons  be<:auie  their  effectiveness  —and  the 
ability  to  control  them— Is  affected  by  poorly 
understood  factors  nf  resistance  to  Infection 
afi  well  as  uncertainties  of  meteorological 
and  atmospheric  condltlon.s  The  fact  that 
^■>me  bficterlologlcal  .wjents  can  be  carried 
Sy  travelers,  migrarory  birds  or  animals  over 
great  distances  adds  to  the  uncertainties 
about  their  use 

CBW    CANT    DESTROT     A    FACTORT 

Unlike  other  .igents  of  mass-destruction. 
C  luid  B  weapons  attack  only  living  mat- 
ter: their  ultimate"  t^irgets  are  people  They 
cannot  be  used  to  destroy  a  fiictory  or  a 
missile,  but  they  can  conceivably  affect  the 
balance  of  nature  In  an  Irreparable  way 
Their  chief  human  victims  arc  likely  to  be 
civilians,  who  would  not  be  provided  with 
pmtectlve  devices  given  to  military  forces 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  value  of 
C  and  B  weapons  as  a  deterrent — one  of  the 
.irgumenta  advanced  In  their  favor — has  been 
questioned.  Since  they  would  leave  a  nuclear 
retaliatory  capability  intact,  they  would  be 
highly  Inapprrjprlate.  If  not  useless,  as  a 
major  strategic  threat  among  nuclear  powers, 
for  whom  they  would  be  an  added  expense 
and  hazard  For  non-nuclear  nations  how- 
ever, they  have  some  appeal  ,is  strategic 
weapons  despite  the  fact  that  C  and  B  pro- 
liferation would  Inevitably  reduce  general 
security  for  all 

One  argimient  that  has  been  advanced  by 
some  who  favor  the  use  of  C  and  B  weapons 
Is  that  they  will  make  war  more  humane 
This  Is  a  matter  that  has  been  debated  by 
technical  experts  Dr  Matthew  Meseison. 
Harvard  professor  of  biology  .ind  consultant 
to  the  US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  refuted  this  claim  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee last  April  He  contended  Instead  that 
they   risk  making  war  more  savage 

In  the  first  place,  he  said.  It  Is  naive  to 
think  that  only  non-lethal  agents  would  be 
used  Moreover,  he  asserted,  non-lethal 
chemical  weapons  would  be  used  to  enhance 
the  lethal  capabilities  of  other  weapons — a 
charge   that    has   been   made  concerning   the 
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use  of  tear  gas  In  the  Vietnam  war  as  wen 
as  m  World  War  I  Above  all.  he  Is  convinced 
that  the  use  ot  non-lethal  weapons  would 
set  the  stage  for — and  probably  trigger— th» 
use  In  war  of  more  deadly  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  and  therefore  urged  that 
all  such  agents  be  banned 

EXPERTS    REP<1RT   TO    I'N 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  by  the 
International  group  of  experts  which  —  with 
US  participation — prepared  a  report  for  UN 
Secretarv-Genenl  U  Thant  in  accordance 
with  a  Gener.il  .Assembly  resolution  of  ]y68 
The  UN  rep<3rt.  issued  in  July  1969.  called 
for  "the  earliest  effective  elimination  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  i  biologic. ill 
weapons  '  Accordingly  when  he  Issued  the 
rept/rt  the  Secretary-General  urged  li  ,i  re- 
newal of  the  appeal  to  all  slates  to  accede 
to  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol;  2i  an  afflrma- 
llon  that  all  chemical  and  biological  a^'ents 
bo  prohibited,  and  ;Ji  agreement  by  :ill 
countries  to  hall  the  development,  produc- 
tion and  stockpiling  of  ,ill  chemical  .ind 
biological  agents  for  purposes  of  v^-ar.  and 
to  ellmlnule  them  from  the  arsenal  uf 
weapons. 

US  policy  on  chemical  and  biological  we;ip- 
ons  wfis  somewliHt  ambiguous  in  the  lU.Sii's 
and  1960's.  ;tnd  the  use  of  chemical  agente 
m  Vletniim  hits  !ncre>aAed  the  InconslstendeK. 
In  June.  1969.  President  Nixon  appoin'cd 
a  special  study  group  to  undertake  the  iiKet 
comprehensive  review  that  hits  ever  been 
made  of  this  country's  CBW  policies  The 
urgency  of  the  need  for  review  was  hieh- 
llghled  by  congressional  and  other  pubUc 
inquiries  following  several  accidents  and 
alarms  related  to  C  and  B  research,  devel'p- 
ment  .md  training. 

PRESIDENT    NtXON'S   STATEMENT 

On  the  basis  of  the  study  group's  recom- 
mendations, the  President  said  on  Novem- 
ber 25. 

"As  to  our  chemical  warfare  program,  the 
United  Stales  ReaflBrms  its  oft-repeated  re- 
nunciation of  the  first  Use  of  lethal  chemical 
weapons;  extends  this  renunciation  to  the 
first  use  of  Incapacitating  chemicals 

"The  US  shall  (alsol  renounce  the  use  of 
lethal  biological  agents  and  weapons,  and 
all  other  methods  of  biological  warfare  The 
U.S  will  confine  Its  biological  research  to  de- 
fensive measures  such  as  Immunization  ..nd 
.s.ifety  me<isures  The  DOD  [Department  of 
Defense  |  has  been  asked  to  make  recom- 
mendations ;is  to  the  disposal  of  existing 
stocks  of  bacteriological  weapons  " 

A  massive  effort  to  inform  the  public  ,ind 
promote  discussion  on  CBW  matters  is  re- 
quired after  the  years  of  secrecy  that  have 
shrouded  the  subject  The  repwrted  chanse 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  from  a  P''?:- 
tlon  defending  the  value  of  both  C  and  B 
deterrents  to  one  which  favors  eliminating 
the  production  of  biological  agents  will  carry 
weight  It  may  also  open  the  way  to  orderly 
debate  of  comprehensive  CBW  controls. 

It  is  Important  that  the  US  be  able  to  pre- 
sent Its  new  CBW  f>Qsltlon  when  the  ques- 
tion comes  up  for  discussion  again  In  the 
UN  The  debate  will  be  shaped  by  earlier 
treaties,  resolutions  and  working  papers  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Hague  Gas  Declaration  nf 
1899  and  Including,  of  course,  the  1925  Prc- 
tocol  and  the  Secretary-Oeneral's  1969  re- 
port 

Several  new  proposals  have  recently  been 
offered  They  are  working  pap>ers  only,  repre- 
fentlng  negotiating  positions  which  will 
probably  be  modified  In  the  treaiy-maklr.g 
process  Among  the  more  recent  Interna- 
tional proposals  is  a  British  draft  treaty 
aimed  at  'reinforcing"  the  1925  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol by  prohibiting  biological  methods  of 
warfare  and  the  production  for  hostile  use  o'. 
biological  agents 

TTiere  ig  a  Swedish  proposal  to  declare  that 
CBW   Is  contrary   to   international   law.  and 
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Canada  has  recommended  further  study  of 
the  subject  as  well  as  commendation  for  pre- 
vious UN  stands.  The  USSR  has  proposed 
a  ban  on  development,  production,  and  stock- 
piling of  C  and  B  weapons,  but — like  the 
British — the  Soviets  leave  unsolved  the  prob- 
lem of  Inspection.  Tlie  British  draft  treaty 
has  raised  other  objections  based  on  the  fear 
that  by  separating  the  B-war  and  C-war 
issues  U  may  strengthen  the  potential  use  of 
C-weajxjns.  The  Canadian  resolution  does 
mtle  substantially  to  advance  CBW  control 
and  the  Swedish  proposal  introduces  legal 
complexities  about  the  force  of  customary 
law. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONTROL    IS   THE    OOAL 

Ratiflcatlon  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  Is  felt 
by  legal  and  scientific  experts  to  be  the  mini- 
mum and  necessary  first  steps  for  the  US  in 
moving  toward  inlernallonal  control  of  CBW. 
Then  it  can  Join  other  nations  In  considering 
the  merits  and  weaknesses  of  other  proposals, 
ai'.d  in  studying  whatever  technical  and  legal 
problems  must  be  overcome. 

WilUam  Foster,  former  director  of  the  Arms 
Cotitrol  and  Disarmament  Agency,  has  urged 
US  ratification  as  "the  next  logical  step  for 
lis  'o  tAke.  "  and  calls  as  well  for  full  US 
support  of  the  British  proposal.  This,  he  says, 
'would  enable  us  to  divest  ourselves  of  a 
useless  and  pernicious  liability."  These  are 
essential  steps,  in  his  view,  to  limiting  the 
deadllness  of  the  arsenals  of  the  world. 


AMENDMENTS  TO   THE  FOOD 
STAMP  ACT  OF  1964 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

Speaker,  for  several  months,  the  Con- 
grr.vs  has  been  working  on  a  food  stamp 
program  that  will  adequately  meet  the 
nutrition  needs  of  our  Nation's  low- 
Income  households. 

On  September  24.  the  Senate  ap- 
proved a  proposal  based  on  amendments 
offered  by,  among  others,  Senator 
George  McGovern.  This  program  offers 
Tree  stamps  for  families  with  less  than 
$60  monthly  income  and  Increased  the 
fiscal  1970  authorization  from  Its  pres- 
ent S340  million  to  $1.25  billion. 

.\nother  change  incorporated  In  Sen- 
ator McGovERN's  amendment  Is  one  that 
extends  this  food  stamp  program  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

I  am  herewith  offering  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  memorandum  sent  to  me  by  Hon, 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon,  President  of 
the  Senate.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  This  memorandum  effectively  justi- 
fies extension  of  the  food  stamp  program 
to  our  fellow  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Since  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee IS  presently  considering  various  pro- 
i)o,sals  for  continuing  the  food  stamp 
program,  I  commend  this  memorandimi 
and  urpe  that  the  House  insure  avail- 
ability of  this  needed  program  to  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  memorandimi  follows: 
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'  Memorandum 

San  Juan,  Puxeto  Rico, 

December  1, 1969. 
From:  Rafael  Harn&ndez  Col6n,  President  of 
the    Senate,    Commonwealth    of    Puerto 
Rico. 
To:  Representative  Prank  Thompson,  Jr, 
Subject:   S.  2647  (Amendments  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964) . 
I  strongly  support  the  provision  of  S  2547, 
as   approved  by   the  United   States   Senate, 
which   extends   to  Puerto  Rico  the   Federal 
Food  Stamp  Program.  This  Is  a  measure  that 
will  do  Justice  to  the  majority  of  the  United 
States  citizens  In  Puerto  Rico  who  are  now 
facing  nutritional  deprivation. 

Puerto  Rico  has  made  In  the  last  two  de- 
cades considerable  progress  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  modern,  high-productlvlty  eco- 
nomy, capable  of  providing,  by  our  people's 
own  effort,  a  satisfactory  level  of  living  to  all 
Puerto  Rlcans.  We  are,  however,  a  long  way 
from  our  goal.  Per  capita  personal  Income 
Is  still  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  state 
with  the  lowest  per  capita  personal  income. 
Poverty — and  Its  concomitant,  limited  edu- 
cational levels — is  at  the  roots  of  Puerto 
Rico's  malnutrition  problem. 

This  problem  is  made  worse.  In  comparison 
with  the  continental  United  States,  by  food 
price  differentials.  Puerto  Rico  buys  from 
the  United  States  over  75  per  cent  of  the 
foodstuff  here  consumed.  High  maritime 
freight  rates  and  other  factors  contribute 
to  make  food  prices — as  well  as  those  for 
many  other  goods  and  services — generally 
higher  than  the  prices  prevailing  In  the 
mainland,  for  the  same  Items. 

Economic  growth.  If  permitted  to  continue 
at  the  rapid  rate  of  recent  years,  will  even- 
tually enable  us  to  solve  our  economic  woes 
by  our  own  efforts.  But  the  solution  of  our 
food  problem  cannot  wait.  We  must  provide 
now  for  the  more  than  one  third  of  our 
population  which  Is  111  nourished.  The  Fed- 
eral Direct  Food  Distribution  Program,  at 
present  In  operation  here.  Is  Indeed  a  help. 
But,  It  Is  severely  limited  both  In  the  pro- 
portion of  the  needy  who  are  eligible  and  In 
the  variety  and  quality  of  the  Items  distrib- 
uted. Extension  to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  will  enable  us  to  consider- 
ably reduce  hunger  and  malnutrition  now. 

Appealing  to  its  sense  of  Justice  and  its 
concern  for  the  people's  welfare,  1  urge  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  to 
extend  to  low  Income  Puerto  Rlcans  the 
benefits  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  made 
available  by  the  existing  legislation  to  their 
fellow  citizens  throughout  the  United  States, 
by  approving  S  2547. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  IN  HARLEM 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
the  festive,  year-ending  days  when  the 
snow  swirls,  the  tinsel  glimmers,  the 
small  lights  sparkle,  and  yotmg  thoughts 
are  swept  up  in  the  raptures  of  Christ- 
mas. 

But  for  Walter  Vandermeer,  of  Har- 
lem, Christmas  would  be  like  any  other 
time.  Ugly.  Joyless.  Cold  without 
warmth. 

Walter  was  12  years  old  on  December 
1.  Two  weeks  later  he  died  from  an  over- 
dose of  heroin. 
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There  are  other  Walters  in  Harlem.  In 
New  York,  and  in  dozens  of  American 
cities.  They  are  being  torn  apart  by  a 
system  so  ravaging,  so  cruel  as  to  defy 
understanding  by  those  of  us  in  the 
white,  affluent  world  of  Christmas  cakes, 
heaped-up  presents,  and  overfed  Santa 
Clauses. 

We  in  the  House  can  massage  our 
consciences  with  memories  of  having 
passed  a  drug  abuse  education  bill,  an 
antipoverty  bill,  a  housing  bill,  an  edu- 
cation bill.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  drive 
out  the  demons  of  discomfort.  It  will 
not  bring  back  Walter  Vandermeer  or 
make  Christmas  any  brighter  for  the 
suffering  people  of  this  country. 

No;  we  are  all  rushing  headlong  to- 
ward disintegration  by  indifference. 
Christmas  is  a  time  to  look  outward,  to 
think  about  the  human  condition.  Un- 
less it  is  to  continue  just  as  a  momentary 
impulse,  we  in  the  Congress  must  pass 
the  programs  and  appropriate  the  funds 
that  are  commensurate  with  the  awe- 
some and  brutal  conditions  that  snuffed 
out  the  life  of  Walter  Vandermeer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  in  today's  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  i 

Boy  12.  Dies  of  Heroin  Dose  in  Harlem 
Bathroom — CrrT  Doctor  Calls  Him  the 
YorNCEST  Victim — One  of  Big  Family 
Was  Pusher 

(By  Barbara  Campbell) 
Walter  Vandermeer,  12  years  old.  died 
Sunday  morning  In  a  locked  bathroom  In 
Harlem  of  an  overdose  of  heroin.  He  was 
the  youngest  person  to  die  from  a  heroin 
overdose,  according  to  city  medical  officials, 
and  had  been  taking  heroin  for  perhaps  two 
years. 

Dr.  Michael  Baden,  associate  city  medical 
examiner,  said  yesterday  that  the  number  of 
children  and  teen-agers  dying  from  heroin 
overdoses  had  increased  as  much  as  300  per 
cent  In  the  last  year. 

Neighborhood  children,  according  to  Dr. 
Baden,  knew  Walter  as  a  successful  seller  of 
drugs  who  sold  heroin  to  support  his  growing 
habit. 

The  boy.  who  was  12  years  old  Dec.  1,  was 
found  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  second-floor 
common  bathroom  at  310  West  117th  Street, 
around  the  corner  from  his  home. 
equipment  at  his  side 
He  had  entered  the  bathroom  about  mid- 
night Saturday  night  and  locked  himself  in 
to  take  drugs.  Dr.  Baden  said.  Two  glassine 
envelopes  that  had  contained  heroin:  a  sy- 
ringe, a  needle  and  a  bottle  cap.  used  to  cook 
heroin,  were  found  at  his  side  by  the  police. 
Mrs.  Elinor  Williams,  a  resident  of  the 
building,  found  his  body  at  4  P.M.  Sunday 
after  she  had  forced  the  lock  on  the  bath- 
room door.  The  boy  was  wearing  a  Snoopy 
sweatshirt  with  the  Inscription  on  the  back: 
"Watch  out  for  me,  I  want  to  bite  somebody 
to  release  my  tension" 

Walter's  mother,  Mrs.  Lilly  Price,  Inter- 
viewed in  the  crowded  four-room  apartment 
of  a  friend  at  371  West  116th  Street,  said 
she  had  not  known  that  Walter  was  taking 
drugs. 

Mrs.  Price,  a  welfare  recipient  who  receives 
$412  a  month,  had  moved  to  her  temj>orary 
home  with  several  of  her  10  children.  Includ- 
ing Walter,  a  month  ago  after  she  was 
evicted  from  her  six-room  apartment  for 
nonpayment  of  rent. 

She  said  she  had  last  seen  Walter  at  10 
P.M.  Saturday  night  when  he  left  the  apart- 
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ment  and  promised  to  bring  t>ack  a  Svmdajr 
newsp«p«r 

ftCn.  Price.  46.  did  not  report  Walter 
mUMing  when  he  failed  to  return  home 
Saturday  night  She  aoaumed  he  was  staying 
unth  one  of  hla  friends. 

Mrs.  Price  said  that  she  had  seen  no  sign 
that  Walter  was  a  heroin  addict  Dr  Baden 
reported  that  the  boy's  body  bore  no  marks 
from  unclean  needles  but  that  it  was  still 
[XMMlble  that  he  had  been  addicted  to  hernin 
for  some  time 

Dr  Baden  said  th&c  Waiter  had  been  ai- 
rested  for  poaeesslon  of  drugs 

Mrs  Price,  who  said  that  Walter's  father 
was  deported  to  BrltLsb  Oulana  shortly  after 
the  boy  was  born  in  1967.  also  said  that  she 
could  not  say  for  sure  whether  Walter  had 
been  attending  school  for  the  last  two  years 

But  the  boys  godmother.  Mrs  Barbara 
Banks,  who  lives  at  306  West  117th  Street, 
said  that  Walter  had  not  attended  ^hool  in 
a  "couple  of  years"  He  had  been  expelled 
from  Public  School  76  when  he  was  nine 
years  old.  she  said. 

"His  mother  took  him  to  court  quite  some 
time  ago  "  .she  .said  'He  had  been  having 
trouble  She  was  supposed  to  take  him  to  a 
psychiatric  clinic,  but  she  never  followed 
through 

'The  bo^  was  starved  for  littencion  ^nd  af- 
fection It'  Jilst  got  to  the  place  where  he 
Just  roamed  the  streets   " 

JtTST    LIKE    A    LITTT.E    HUSTXCB 

What    Walter    found    In    the    streets.    Mrs. 
Banks  said,  were  friends  who  Introduced  him 
to  heroin     'The  crowd  he  was  with-   men  on 
the  avenue  let  him  hang  on  the  streets 
Just   like   a  little  hustler."  said   Mrs    Banks 

.■\bout  .50  children  between  the  ages  jf  14 
and  16  died  this  year  from  overdoees  of 
heroin.  Dr  Baden  said.  Last  year  there  were 
no  deaths  of  children  under  15 

The  doctor  said  that  the  number  of  young 
children  and  teenagers  becoming  addicted  to 
heroin  would  continue  to  rise 

"Its  a  reflection  of  Increased  'use  of  heroin 
m  the  adolescent  age  group."  he  said  "One 
very  important  factor  Is  the  peer-group  pres- 
sure Lots  of  kids  start  using  heroin  because 
friends  are  using  it  Using  heroin  is  begin- 
ning to  spread  among  the  young  like  smok- 
ing marijuana." 

.\bout  800  heroin  addicts  of  all  ages  died 
this  year  from  overdoses,  according  to  Dr 
Baden  More  than  200  of  them  were  19  and 
younger  The  number  of  .such  deaths  among 
teenagers  had  risen  threefold  from  last  year, 
when  72  of  700  heroin  deaths  were  among 
individuals  19  ajid  younger 


"SESAME    STREET"    AND    THE    FU- 
TURE OF  AMERICA>r  EDUCATION 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEiNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  article  by  Carl  Rowan  which 
appeared  in  the  December  15  edition  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Mr.  Rowan  discusses  the  potential  of 
"Sesame  Street.  "  the  new  television  pro- 
gram for  preschool  children  produced 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's 
Television  Workshop.  In  Mr  Rowans 
words: 

""Sesame  Street"  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant  programs   since   TV    was   Invented  .  .  . 
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because  If  theee  youngsters  can  be  taught 
effectively  through  the  tube"  we  may  be  able 
to  break  the  vicious  circle  that  lets  pwverty 
and  Ignorance  perpetuate  themselves  gen- 
eration after  generation  In  certain  families 

Mr  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  which 
I  chaired  was  recently  privileged  to  see  a 
segment  of  "Sesame  Street"  during  our 
hearings  on  the  Comprehensive  Pre- 
school Education  and  Child  Day  Care  Act 
of  1969  Like  Mr  Rowan,  we  were  im- 
pressed with  the  possibilities  for  this 
imaginative  program  to  make  real  in- 
roads into  the  problem  of  providing  m- 
tellectual  .stimulation  to  ver>"  young 
children  In  this  country-  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  program  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  parents  throughout  the  Nation. 

At  this  pomt  I  insert  Mr  Rowan's  ar- 
ticle in  theRecoRD; 

Can    TV    Bridcb    Learnino    Gap? 
(By  Oarl  T    Rowun  i 

Washington  The  >>ther  evening  I  got  to 
Chinking  at>uut  how  education  Is  the  great- 
est )f  all  liberating  forces,  and  I  suddenly 
realized  that,  beftire  me.  no  direct  member 
cif  my  family  had  had  a  day  of  college  train- 
ing 

Neither  mother  noir  father  nor  grandpar- 
ents nor  anv  .mcem-or  going  back  through 
all  their  generauons  m  theee  .shoree  had 
even  dnlahed  high  school 

Yet.  like  mllllone  of  other  .\merlcan 
youngsters,  my  two  son*  assume  they  are 
going  to  college  the  way  they  assume  thev 
will  eat  and  breathe  oveir  the  next  five  >'*arB 
.\nd  nothing  iKxniples  thetr  thoughts  or  con- 
sumee  their  energies  these  days  more  than 
the  question  of  how  to  g*t  admitted  to  which 
college. 

What  got  me  to  thinking  about  this  tmn- 
Mtlon  fn)m  a  time  when  higher  training  Is 
beyond  thought  in  a  family  to  a  time  when 
higher  eduoaUon  la  valued,  aseumetj.  and 
pursued  f 

Television,  believe  It  or  not  A  television 
program  t.h*t  Isn't  likely  to  boggle  Mr.  Niel- 
sens ratings  or  become  THE  topic  of  con- 
versation at  anybody's  cocktail  party 

I  was  thinking  about  "SeeRme  Street  '  a 
new  expertmeint  m  educational  television 
aimed  at  pre-school«r».  This  program  may 
tell  lis  whether  Bome  12  million  three-,  four-, 
and  flve-yiear-oldB  can  be  effectively  taught 
by  tele-vlalon 

That  makes  '.Sesame  Street""  one  of  the 
most  Important  pnvrams.  since  tv  wbs  in- 
vente<l.  because  If  tlieee  youngsTters  can  be 
taught  etfectlvely  through  the  tube""  we 
may  be  able  to  break  the  -.-Idous  circle  that 
lets  poverty  and  ignorance  perpetuate  t.hem- 
selves  generation  after  generation  In  certain 
famUleB 

yio  one  kno'WB  exactly  why  one  child  is 
tilghly  motu-ated  educationally  and  another 
Is  not  So  one  can  say  with  certainty  what 
factors  of  environment,  heredity,  affluence, 
oprportunlty.  or  whatever  combine  to  make 
learning  a  matter  of  highest  vetlue  In  a 
family  or  a  community 

But  the  experts  are  now  pretty  sure  'hat. 
in  the  learning  procew.  the  early  veers  are 
critical. 

According  to  University  of  Chicago  psy- 
chologist Benjamin  Blo<jm  who  assessed  a 
thousand  studies  of  child  development,  half 
of  all  grcrwth  in  human  Intelligence  takes 
place  from  birth  to  age  four  and  another  30 
per  cent  occurs  between  ages  four  and  eight. 

Nowhere  does  this  have  greater  meaning 
than  among  dlsadvanuged  children  Maya 
Pines,  author  of  "Revolution  in  Learning." 
rep<..rt8  that  by  the  age  of  five  or  six  slum 
children  trail  so  far  behind  middle-class  chil- 
dren that  from  an  educational  p>olnt  of  view 
they  aje  already  remedial  cases   " 
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Despite  this,  few  three-  ana  four-year-olds 
In  the  United  States  receive  any  schooling, 
and  only  half  the  nation's  school  district.^ 
have  kindergarten  programs 

There  have  been  only  rare  attempts  to 
reach  pre-schoolers  on  a  mass  basis,  the 
most  notable  being  the  highly-touted  pni- 
ect  Head  Start  But  It  affects  only  a  small 
fraction  f>f  the  potential  audience — and  at 
a  large  cost 

This  Is  where  "Sesame  Street"  comes  :n 
Financed  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and 
Pord  Foundation,  it  Is  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  kiddle  crowd  on  a  limited  budget  ($8 
million  to  research  and  produce  the  first 
26- week  season) 

TTie  one-hour.  (Ive-tlmes-a-week  shows  are 
a  thoroughly  planned,  researched,  and  eval- 
uated blend  of  education  and  entertainment. 
Puppeto.  story  reading,  animated  caruxins! 
fast-action  films,  repetition  and  groovy  mu.sic 
are  among  techniques  used  to  teach  younj;. 
sters  and  hold  their  interest  at  the  same  lime 

The  program  is  designed  to  app>eal  to  i,il 
youngsters,  bi.  t  its  special  aim.  according 
to  Executive  Director  Mrs.  John  Oanz  Cooney. 
13  "to  narrow  the  academic  achievement  ftap 
between  disadvantaged  and  mlddle-cla-ss 
children."" 

To  this  end.  efforts  are  being  made  to  tie 
"Sesame  Street"  Into  other  programs  :.ir 
the  poor  such  as  day-care  centers  and  Project 
Head  Start 

The  success  or  failure  of  "Sesame  Street" 
will  do  a  lot  to  determine  how  eager  Con- 
gress becomes  to  put  large  sums  Into  effort?! 
to  tlnd  new  ways  to  help  children  bridce 
the  educational  gap. 


H.R.  8170 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  has  the  largest  membership  of 
any  business  organization  In  the  United 
States,  numbering  over  272.000  .small 
businessmen 

In  a  period  where  Inflation  and  high 
interest  rates  are  combining  to  put  im- 
mense pressure  on  business  in  general 
and  the  small  businessman  in  particular, 
the  federation  monitors  pending  legisla- 
tion and  sends  questionnaires  to  Ms 
members  on  proposals  which  are  deemed 
particularly  jiertinent  to  small  busines.-;. 

One  such  bill  before  the  House  is  H.R. 
8170.  proposing  that  .social  security  re- 
cipients be  entitled  to  retain  full  benefits 
while  earning  up  to  S4,800  per  year. 

The  federation's  membership  voted. 
by  a  margin  of  nearly  4  to  1.  to  support 
H.R.  8170  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
the  following  statement  dated  Decem- 
ber 15. 1969: 

There's  not  much  .security  In  a  Social  Se- 
curity system  which  penalizes  the  elderly 
who  try  to  supfjjement  their  pensions  to 
combat  Inflation /This  opinion  emerges  from 
a  poll  of  the  natlon"s  Independent  buslnejs 
owners  on  :i  proposal  to  lift  the  celling  on 
elderly  pers<jns"  earnings. 

Under  the  .so-called  Social  Security  "re- 
tirement test"",  a  beneficiary  can  earn  only 
»140  a  month  ($1,680  a  year)  In  wages  be- 
fore seeing  hla  or  her  Social  Security  bene- 
fits reduced    Many   recipients  are   not   able 
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to  live  on  current  benefits,  averaging  $100  a 
month,  but  are  prevented  from  productive, 
even  part-time,  work  by  the  penalty  provi- 
sion 

M.iiiv  of  the  oldsters  protest  that  they  are 
entitled  to  full  benefits  because  they  paid 
;nt n  the  fund  (or  years,  and  persons  with 
rent  '1  dividend  and  other  non-wage  income 
.,re  not  penalized  by  reduced  benefits. 

I're.'^ldent  Nixon  has  proposed  to  raise  the 
earnings  test  to  $1,800  and  reduce  the 
amount  forfeited  when  earnings  exceed 
$2,800 

But  the  nation's  independent  business 
owners  want  Congress  to  go  considerably 
:anlier  Legislation  by  Rep  Paul  (Pete)  Mc- 
C'.i.skev.  Jr  .  of  California,  to  permit  earn- 
.iics  ''t  *4,800  a  year  won  endorsement  from 
S  percent  of  the  businessmen  polled  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Business. 

I  inly  20  percent  oppose  the  measure  and 
4  percent  withhold  their  opinion. 

Because  of  complaints,  the  "retirement 
;e^•.  was  raised  from  $1,500  to  $1,680  by  the 
:!.«'  Congress,  but  in  view  of  rising  cost  of 
livmi!  and  the  problems  faced  by  persons 
»rh  nxed  incomes,  most  businessmen  believe 
j  n:  O'Jr  change  is  necessary  and  overdue. 

I  he  Social  Security  Administration  has 
■.iiiiL-  opposed  such  liberalization  because  of 
the  .idded  "cost"— money  which  Is  now  wlth- 
l.eid  amoimtlng  to  several  billion  a  year. 
But  the  .^Administration  recently  predicted  a 
huite.  prowlng  surplus  In  Social  Security  old 
,,ge  .survivors  and  disability  reserves  by  1973, 
making  possible  the  President's  recommenda- 
•;  >n  lor  higher  benefits  without  an  Increase 
:n  ui.xes. 

Most  businessmen  apparently  see  little 
eq-.i'.iy  In  the  present  earnings  limitation, 
when  the  well-to-do  can  collect  full  benefits 
,'ven  if  their  investment  income  runs  well 
:nti  the  thousands 

.M  iny  small  businessmen  who  would  like  to 
liiro  senior  citizens  for  part-time  or  tempo- 
T.^T^;  work  find  .Social  Security  recipients  un- 
iibli-  13  justify  working  when  their  benefits 
wi:;  be  cut  back  Earning  Just  $60  a  week  will 
reduce  an  old  age  benefit  by  $840  a  year  un- 
der -he  tormula  i$l  forfeit  for  each  $2  earned 
<  \pr  >  1.(380  and  ;i  doUar-for-doUar  reduction 
:  >r  '  .iriungs  over  $2.880.) . 

>.nce  the  government  has  estimated  that 
an  •  iderly  couple  with  limited  needs,  living 
ui.^ide  metropolitan  areas,  needs  more  than 
«3  4')0  a  year  for  a  modest  standard  of  liv- 
i:ie.  and  since  the  average  Social  Security 
beneht  Is  considerably  less  than  this,  the 
Asc  :or  liberalizing  the  earnings  limitation 
;>  -'rong 
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Congress  prior  to  the  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress — and  that  is  in  1971.  More 
and  more  it  is  a  case  of  the  Post  Office 
doing  "too  little,  too  late." 

For  a  while,  following  the  passage  of 
my  bill  to  create  a  sixth  Assistant  Post- 
master General  in  charge  of  research  and 
engineering,  I  was  encouraged  that  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose  were  more 
than  tripled  and  that  the  engineering 
people  were  moved  from  the  lowest 
nmgs  of  the  postal  hierarchy  to  a  par 
with  the  other  Assistant  Postmaster 
Generals.  I  was  encouraged  by  the  nu- 
merous reports  on  progress  under  the 
first  Assistant  Postmsister  for  research 
and  engineering.  Dr.  Leo  Packer.  Since 
Dr.  Packer's  departure,  this  research  pro- 
gram seems  to  have  again  been  deem- 
phasized  and  relegated  to  the  dark  corn- 
ers of  the  Department,  while  the  top 
brass  of  the  Post  Office  conducts  inter- 
views and  travels  about,  at  the  expense 
of  taxpayer,  vocalizing  on  the  many- 
faceted  merits  of  the  Postal  Corporation 

Again,  I  iterate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
most  imperative  need  in  the  Post  Offiice 
today  is  that  of  standardization  of  the 
mail — and  a  penalty  in  postage  for 
pieces  that  are  mailed  that  do  not  con- 
form to  standard  sizes. 
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STANDARDIZE  THE  MAIL 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
la.*^!  week  and.  in  fact,  for  several  weeks 
pa.'^t.  whether  the  Post  Office  continues 
lo  operate  as  a  Government  bureau  or 
becomes  a  Government  corporation,  no 
orttanization  will  handle  the  varied  and 
staRgering  volume  of  mail  in  years  to 
come  without  standardization,  sophisti- 
cated mechanization,  and  extra  charges 
on  nonstandard,  nonmachinable  pieces. 

P'or  years  I  have  been  urging  the  Post 
Office  to  accelerate  its  program  for  re- 
.^earch  and  engineering  that  would  lead 
to  .standardization.  Yet  no  such  program 
.standards  have  ever  been  forthcoming. 
And  now,  to  my  dismay,  I  learn  that  a 
legislative  program  outlining  standard- 
ization  will   not  ever   be   presented  to 
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DAILY  SURVEILLANCE  SHEET,   1987, 
PROM  A  NATIONAL  DATA  BANK 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
quite  serious  critiques  of  the  suggested 
National  Data  Bank  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention since  my  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Invasion  of  Privacy  brought  the  con- 
cept to  public  attention  in  1966.  Fortu- 
nately, I  think,  it  is  also  the  subject  of 
several  humorous  treatments. 

For  example.  Bob  and  Ray,  the  widely 
renowned  and  justly  famed  satirists,  de- 
scribed how  a  National  Data  Bank  could 
be  used  to  "get"  almost  anybody.  Their 
fine  article  has  been  reprinted  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  Dr.  Jerry  Rosenberg's  recently 
published  and  extremely  complete  de- 
scription of  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  Bank,  "The  Death  of  Privacy." 

Another  example  in  this  genre  is  con- 
tained in  the  trade  publication.  Com- 
puters and  Automation,  of  October  1969. 
Mr.  Dennie  Van  Tassel  is  the  head  pro- 
gramer  at  San  Jose  State  College  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  recently  projected  what 
the  daily  surveillance  sheet  from  a  na- 
tional data  bank  might  look  like  in  1987. 
Let  me  point  out  that  this  is  satire:  Mr. 
Van  Tassel  is  viewing  the  future  with 
alarm,  not  pointing  with  pride  to  his  own 
past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  against  potenti- 
ally disastrous  uses  of  the  computer  con- 
tinues to  be  waged  on  many  fronts.  I  am 
delighted  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  Mr.  Van  Tassel's  provocative 
fantasy.  I  hope  that  when  1987  rolls 
around,  this  will  not  be  considered  as  an 
accurate  prediction;  but  one  must  be 
compelled  to  wonder.  After  all.  1987  is 
just  3  short  years  after  1984: 


[Prom  Computers  and  Automation, 

October   1969] 

Daily  Surveillance  Sheet.  1987.  From  a 

Nationwide  Data  Bank 
The  "Dally  Surveillance  Sheet"  below  Is 
offered  as  some  food  for  thought  to  anyone 
concerned  with  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed "National  Data  Bank".  Hopefully,  It 
-will  help  Illustrate  that  everyone  should  be 
concerned. 

National  data  bank  daily  surveillance  sheet, 
confidential,  July  11,  1987 

Subject.  Dennie  van  Tassel.  San  Jose  State 
College,  male,  age  38,  married,  pro- 
grammer. 

Purchases: 

Wall  Street  Journal .10 

Breakfast 1.65 

Gasoline 3.00 

Phone  (328-1826) .10 

Phone  (308-7928) .10 

Phone    (421-1931) .10 

Bank   (cash  withdrawal) 120.00 

Lunch 2.00 

Cocktail  1.00 

Lingerie   21.85 

Phone  (369-2436) .35 

Bourbon 8.27 

Newspaper .10 

COMPUTER    ANALYSIS 

Owns  stock  (90  per  cent  probability) . 

Heavy  starch  breakfast.  Probably  over- 
weight. 

Bought  3.00  dollars  gasoline.  Owns  VW.  So 
far  this  week  he  has  bought  12.00  dollars 
worth  of  gas.  Obviously  doing  something  else 
besides  just  driving  the  9  miles  to  -work. 

Bought  gasoline  at  7.57.  Safe  to  assume  he 
was  late  to  work. 

Phone  No.  328-1826  belongs  to  Shady 
Lane — Shady  was  arrested  for  bookmaklng  In 
1972. 

Phone  No.  308-7928.  Expensive  men's  bar- 
ber— Specializes  in  bald  men  or  hair  styl- 
ing. 

Phone  No.  421-1931.  Reservations  for  Las 
Vegas  (without  wife).  Third  trip  this  year 
to  Las  Vegas  (without  vrtfe).  'Will  scan  file 
to  see  if  anyone  else  has  gone  to  Las  Vegas 
at  the  same  time  and  compare  to  his  phone 
call  numbers. 

Withdrew  120.00  dollars  cash.  Very  un- 
usual since  all  legal  purchases  can  be  made 
using  the  National  Social  Security  Credit 
Card.  Cash  usually  only  used  for  illegal 
purchases.  It  was  previously  recommended 
that  all  cash  be  outlawed  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes politically  possible. 

Drinks  during  his  lunch. 

Bought  very  exjienslve  lingerie.  Not  his 
wife's  size. 

Phone  No.  369-2436.  Miss  Sweet  Locks. 

Purchased  expensive  bottle  of  bourbon. 
He  has  purchased  5  bottles  of  bourbon  In 
the  last  30  days.  Either  heavy  drinker  or 
much  entertaining. 

OVERALL    ANALYSIS 

Left  work  at  4.00,  since  he  purchased  the 
bourbon  1  mile  from  his  Job  at  4.10.  (oppo- 
site direction  from  his  house.) 

Bought  newspaper  at  6.30  near  his  house. 
Unaccountable  2V2  hours.  Made  3  purchases 
today  from  young  blondes.  (Statistical  1 
chance  in  78.)  Therefore  probably  has  weak- 
ness for  young  blondes. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  previous 
commitments  in  my  district  unavoidably 
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prevented  my  voting  on  rollcall  323  Had 
I  been  present  to  vote  on  H  R  15095.  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969,  I 
would  have  voted    yea  ' 


HOUSE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 
454 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    rH.!NiiIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.   December   15.   1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  454.  callinK  for  the 
humane  treatment  and  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  Aar  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  I  have  also  cosponsored  other  res- 
olutions for  this  purpo.se 

Together  with  other  Members  I  join 
in  calling,  upon  the  North  Vietnamese 
Commuiji^.t  dictatorship  to  .specifically 
comply  with  the  Geneva  Convention  pro- 
visions pertainins  to  POWs  They  clear- 
ly have  failed  to  comply  wuh  the  provi- 
sions providing  for  identification  of  pris- 
oners, free  exchange  of  mail  between 
prisoners  and  their  families,  proper  and 
impartial  inspection  of  prisoner  of  war 
camps,  and  release  of  .senously  ill  or  in- 
jured persons 

The  conduct  of  the  North  Vietnam 
CommunisUs  m  their  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican POWs  has  properly  been  described 
as  barbaric  and  uncmlized 

I  commend  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
for  the  efforts  he  has  iiistiaated  to  bring 
the  spotlight  of  wx)r!d  attention  to  bear 
upon  this  issue,  hopefully  to  provide 
proper  treatment  of  POWs 

I  have  kept  in  constant  contact  with 
the  Defense  Department  relative  to  .serv- 
icemen from  my  district  and  neishbonny 
Illinois  areas  who  are  listed  as  missing  in 
action  or  known  to  be  POWs 

It  IS  imperative  that  we  continue  our 
efforts  through  all  possible  channels,  in- 
cludini,'  world  public  opinion,  so  that  our 
POWs  m  North  Vietnam  receive  the 
treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled  un- 
der international  law  I  regret  that  the 
United  Nations  has  failed  to  act  on  be- 
half  of  our  POWs  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  world  body  remains  paralyzed 
as  a  result  of  opp<3sition  by  Communist 
t;overnments  to  any  undertaking  that 
does  not  fit  into  the  Communist  scheme 
of  things 

Mr  Speaker,  the  parents,  wives,  and 
children  of  uur  POWs  must  also  be  con- 
sidered The  miiumane  policies  of  the 
North  Vietnam  Communists  must  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  We  do  have  the 
leverage  in  world  diplomatic  circles  to 
bring  sufBcicnf  pressure  to  bear  upon  th'' 
dictators  of  N^rth  Vietnam  to  abide  bv 
the  Geneva  convention  in  the  treatment 
of  .\mencan  prisoners  of  war 

President  Nixon  has  dramatically  used 
his  office  in  cooperation  with  wives  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  in  the  effort  to  bring 
effective  world  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Communists  so  that  they  would  abide  by 
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the  Geneva  Convention  It  is  most  ap- 
propriate that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives add  Its  voice  to  lhi«  humanitarian 
plea. 

PRESERVATION  OF  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   wi-sio.vei.v 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16.  1969 

Mr  KASTENMEIER  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  enter  a  new  decade  one  of  the  most 
crucial  tasks  tins  Nation,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  will  have  to  take  up  is 
the  preservation  of  our  environment  The 
growing  recognition  of  the  enormity  of 
this  problem  by  .scientists  around  the 
world  has,  unfortunately,  not  been 
matched  by  equal  concern  on  the  part  of 
those  in  positions  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic leadersinp  All  the  other  problems 
besetting  us  pale  into  insignificance  when 
we  carefully  consider  the  implications  of 
the  dire  warnings  of  the  world  scientific 
community.  Fundamentally,  what  is  at 
stake  is  the  continuation  of  human  life 
on  this  earth  and  the  preservation  of 
man  as  a  species. 

Tlie  continued  plunder  of  our  natural 
resources,  the  increased  fouling  of  the 
very  air  we  breathe,  and  the  pollution  of 
our  water  supplies  is  inexorably  leading 
us  to  our  doom  unless  these  processes  of 
.self-destruction  are  reversed.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Anthony  Lewis  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  De- 
cember 15  In  his  article.  Mr.  Lewis  de- 
.scribes  just  a  few  of  the  'specialized  ex- 
amples of  how  we  are  destroying  our- 
selves." These  demonstrate  only  a  few  of 
the  dangers  to  the  continued  existence 
of  man  on  this  planet.  They  also  high- 
light the  irony  of  man  reaching  for  the 
stars  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  prepar- 
ing his  own  grave  back  on  earth  The 
article  follows 

Not  VVrrn  a  B.ang  Bl-t  a  Oasp 
I  ay  Anthuny  Lewis) 

Brvssels — A  man  who  is  characteristically 
uninformed  on  matters  sclentltlc  was  mak- 
ing conversation  at  dinner  the  other  night 
with  a  leading  European  biologist  He  asked 
hiiW  seriously  he  should  take  the  new  pub- 
lic concern  a'oout  the  environment  Smil- 
ing, the  biologist  replied:  T  suppose  w-e 
have  between  35  and  100  years  before  the 
I'liJ    it  life  on  earth  " 

The  ordinary  citizen  Is  probably  unaware 
of  the  extent  to  which  such  apocalyptic 
views  are  coming  to  be  held  In  the  scientific 
community  An  impressive  indication  of  the 
feelings  has  Just  been  given  In  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporntlon's  Relth  Lecturee 
by  Dr.  Frank  Fm-ser  IJarllng  of  the  Con- 
servation Pouiidatlon.  Washington.  DC 

He  tof.ik  part  recently.  Dr  Darling  .said.  In 
a  discussion  of  conservation  by  experts  In 
such  fields  as  medicine,  anthropology  and 
architecture  They  talked  for  a  day  and  a 
half,  but  quite  early  on  they  'came  round 
to  a  sense  of  impending  tragedy" 

Basically  it  Wivs  caused  by  the  piipulatlon 
problem."  Dr  Darling  said  None  of  us 
could  see  that  the  world  would  escape  the 
horrors  of  famine  on  a  large  scale  But  it 
seemed    that    the    very    lirge   cataatrophe    to 
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which  we  were  heading  would  not  happen 
as  a  result  of  any  one  cause,  but  as  a  culrm- 
natlon  of  several  factors — famine,  war  pes- 
tllence.  pollution  " 

PROPHECIES  OF  DOOM 

The  doomsday  prophets  give  various  .'.pe- 
clallzed  examples  of  how  we  are  destruylng 
ourselves 

Barry  Commoner,  professor  of  botany  at 
Washington  University.  St.  Louis,  ha.s  a 
grim  theory  on  the  effect  of  man's  increas- 
ing use  of  nitrate  fertilizers  to  Increase  ag- 
ricultural productivity  Adding  artificial  ni- 
trates, he  pomus  out.  tends  to  reduce  the 
natural  production  of  nitrogen  oonipoiinds 
in  soil  The  more  fertilizer  used  over  the 
years,  therefore,  the  more  Is  needed 

But  artificial  nitrates,  and  phosphates,  nin 
off  into  rivers  and  dramatically  encourage  the 
^Towth  of  algae  These  In  turn  use  up  the 
iixygen  In  the  water,  making  it  unfit  for  fish 
and  other  animals  Profe.ssor  Commoner's 
conclusion  Is  that  within  fifty  years  the 
United  suites  will  face  a  horrible  choice 
It  will  either  have  to  cut  down  on  the  use 
of  .u-tlftcial  fertilizers,  drastically  reducing 
agricultural  i>utput.  or  use  so  much  fertilizer 
as  to  cause  uncontrollable  water  pollution 

Paul  Ehrllc.  professor  of  biology  at  Stan- 
ford University,  has  made  a  number  of 
frighlenmgly  convincing  prophecies  One  is 
that  competition  for  food  and  raw  materi.iis 
is  going  to  become  savage  among  the  nations 
.IS  popul;ition.s  grow  He  says  that  Amencan 
industrial  plans  iilone  envision  use  of  i:f,irly 
all  the  non-Communist  world's  mineral  re- 
serves by  the  year  2000 

Then  there  is  the  atmosphere  People  and 
engines  are  using  tip  oxygen  at  an  iihirming 
rate:  one  trans-Atlantic  Jet  burns  35  tons. 
We  .ire  voraclouslv  cutting  down  the  forests 
that  convert  carbon  dioxide  to  oxygen,  .ind 
DDT  may  be  having  an  impact  on  the  oce.m  s 
micro-organisms  that  similarly  produce  oxy- 
gen One  day.  suddenly,  the  world's  billions 
of  creatures  may  literally  be  strugghng  for 
a  last  breath 

THE    HEATING    PROBLEM 

The  increasing  carbon  dioxide  In  the  uir 
gradually  w-arms  the  oceans  ,tnd  could,  it  is 
reared,  eventu.illy  melt  the  polar  ice  caps 
at  a  rate  f.ast  enough  to  flood  the  coasts  of 
our  continents  Daniel  Patrick  Moynih.in. 
counselor  to  President  Nixon,  warned  liere 
This  week  that  the  atmosphere's  carbon  cii- 
oxlde  content  would  grow  25  per  cent  by  '.he 
vear  l!000 

Professor  Ehrlich  believes  the  he.iiing 
problem  is  so  grave  that  by  the  21st  century 
we  shall  h.ive  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
fuel  for  transportation  If  men  are  still  here, 
that   is. 

When  one  understands  that  this  is  not 
the  talk  of  cranks,  the  reaction  is  semirell- 
gious:  wonder  at  the  tiny  concerns  of  race 
and  nation  that  still  divide  us  It  all  r.ilses 
the  ancient  question  Will  man  ever  have 
the  political  skill  to  match  his  emotional 
and  intellectual  power? 

There  are  beginning  political  efforts  to 
face  the  ecological  con-sequences  Mr  Moynl- 
han  was  here  for  one.  NATO's  new  Commit- 
tee on  Challenges  of  Modern  Society  It  is 
pathetic  ttroping  so  far.  but  there  is  some 
hope  in  the  slgivs  that  young  people  every- 
where are  deeply  concerned 

The  thought  of  doom  is  difficult  for  any- 
one to  take  m  intellectually  It  Is  fo  Irirge 
that  the  individual  tends  to  feel  helpless 
But  individual  concern  for  the  preservation 
of  life,  starting  at  the  humblest  I  x-al  level 
In  resist.ince  ti  some  new  iissault  on  our 
surniundings  may  be  the  only  meatis  to  a 
l.irger  pxjlitic.i.  response 

Like  Dr  Danlng  in  his  discussion  gnnip. 
we  have  on  our  consciences  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  "among  the  fortunate,  living  in 
a  stiU  beautiful  world." 
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AN  OPTIMISTIC  LOOK  AT  PACIFICA- 
TION IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mi-  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tliose  of  us  who  support  the  President's 
policy  in  Vietnam  realize  that  its  ulti- 
mate success  hinces  on  the  ability  of  the 
Vietnamese  to  assume  the  major  burden 
of  the  conflict.  In  this  regard,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  encouraging  signs  in 
recent  weeks.  I  was  privileged  to  receive 
an  especially  optimistic  report  from  Mr. 
Richard  Hretz.  a  resident  of  my  con- 
pre.s.sional  district  and  a  Deputy  provin- 
cial senior  adviser  with  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Vietnam.  I  call  my 
colleagues  attention  to  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Royal 
Oak.  Mich..  Daily  Tribune,  based  on  an 
interview  by  Mr.  Hretz: 
Nixon  "Pacification"  Working.  Says  Visit- 
ing    "V'lET    .■\DVISER 

(By    Evelyn    Dysarz) 

m  the  South  Vietnamese  twilight,  a  U.S. 
nfficial  watched  distant  flames  engulf  hill- 
side hamlets. 

The  fires,  set  by  Viet  Cong  to  terrorize  the 
mountain  folk  of  northern  Phouc  Long 
province,  also  illuminated  the  problems  fac- 
ing former-Detrolter  Richard  Hretz.  His  job 
was  to  develop  the  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical fabric  of  South  Vietnam  despite  the 
war 

In  my  last  five  or  six  months  we  had 
almost  got  the  problem  licked."  he  said.  "The 
people  were  coming  to  us  for  advice  rather 
i.lan  us  going  to  them. 

The  "pacification'  program  has  been  going 
verv  well  since  Nixon  took  over.  There's  been 
a  change  of  emphasis  from  the  (American) 
anib.vssador  on  down. 

The  new  name  of  the  game  is  to  advise 
the  Vietnamese,  but  let  them  decide  and  do 
I!  Before  we  would  decide  and  build  what- 
ever was  needed." 

Hretz  told  of  his  two-year  stay  In  Vlet- 
ii.i:n  when  he  brought  his  w-lfe  and  six  chil- 
dren to  visit  her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chttrles  W.  Lynch  of  Royal  Oak. 

Hretz  is  a  deputy  provincial  senior  ad- 
viser with  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  lAID)  in  Vietnam.  While  there. 
his  wife  and  children,  then  ranging  in  age 
from  three  months  to  nine  years,  live  In 
Bangkok.  Thailand. 

The  normal  things  we  would  do  in  peace- 
time such  as  building  schools  and  establish- 
ing a  sound  political  base  and  economic 
growth,  we  have  to  do  under  war  conditions," 
s.tld  the  40-year-old  Hretz 

We  were  also  responsible  for  training  of 
viliacers  for  defense  of  their  village." 

.•\merican  miliuiry.  Vietnamese  and  Amer- 
ic.m  civilians  made  up  the  AID  program  in 
Vietnam,  he  said. 

TEACH     TO     HELP    SELF 

Under  the  "paclflcatlon"'  program,  the  of- 
ficials also  advised  the  Vietnamese  how  to 
provide  public  works  services  for  themselves. 

.MD  gave  each  village  the  equivalent  of 
58.000  after  all  village  officials  were  elected 
and  the  village's  defense,  called  Regional 
Forces,  formed,  he  said.  Use  of  the  money, 
•.vhich  could  buy  fertilizer  for  a  growing  sea- 
son or  finance  water  wells,  was  left  up  to  the 
villagers 

"  It  took  up  to  three  months  to  convince 
some  elected  chiefs  they  could  use  the  money 
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freely,"  he  said.  "Some  didn't  want  to  spend 
the  money  because  of  their  tremendous  fear 
of  failure,  of  losing  face." 

Two  Vietnam  provinces  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned, both  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  provide  studies  In  contrast. 

FLAT    FARMLAND 

While  In  the  province  of  Long  Khang  dur- 
ing the  last  part  of  his  two-year  stint,  "en- 
emy activity  dropped  off  drastically."  he  said. 
"We  were  able  to  provide  100  per  cent  pro- 
tection to  the  population"  of  that  flat  farm- 
land area,  he  said. 

The  province,  populated  by  Catholics  who 
fled  from  North  Vietnam  In  1954.  was  95  per 
cent  self-sufficient,  he  said.  Giant  strides  in 
schools,  roads  and  the  planting  of  a  high- 
yield  hybrid  rice  were  made  in  the  strongly 
anti-Communist  province,  he  said. 

Viet  Cong  activity  fell  off  for  two  reasons, 
said  Hretz.  One  was  the  Introduction  of  the 
4,000  soldiers  In  the  199th  Light  Infantry 
Brigade.  The  other  comes  from  the  attitude 
of  Viet  Cong  who  believe  they  are  "winning 
the  war  on  the  streets  of  the  U.S.  although 
losing  it  in  Vietnam.  They  believe  they  will 
get  their  goal  anyway,"  he  said. 

MOUNTAIN    AREA 

Before  coming  to  Long  Khang.  Hretz  was 
stationed  in  1968  in  Phouc  Long  province,  the 
mountainous  home  of  the  Montagnard  tribes. 
There  he  watched  the  fires  burn  peasant 
villages. 

South  Vietnamese  control  of  the  northern 
province  consisted  of  four  city  enclaves  which 
were  surrounded  by  mountains,  lush  "four- 
tier"  thick  jungles  and  Viet  Cong.  Helicop- 
ters connected  the  friendly  dots  on  the  pro- 
vincial map. 

In  Phouc  Long,  said  Hretz.  the  "struggle 
was  to  stay  alive  and  protect  the  people' 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  population  huddled 
into  the  four  cities,  he  said,  and  depended  on 
welfare  for  food  and  clothing. 

BARELY    SCRATCHED 

"If  ever  there  Is  peace,  Vietnam  would  be 
a  wonderful  place  for  economic  development. 
We've  barely  scratched  the  surface  now." 

With  peace,  Hretz  sees  the  U.S.  combat 
soldier  leaving  and  the  military  adviser  stay- 
ing. "The  people  really  must  deal  with  the 
Viet  Cong  themselves.  It's  a  local  problem. 
The  Viet  Cong  would  have  to  fit  into  the 
political  fabric  or  be  controlled  legally." 

If  given  a  free  choice.  Hretz  thinks  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  form  some  type  of 
democracy.  They  believe  in  the  basic  self- 
determination,  he  said.  There  would  be  no 
self-determination  if  the  National  Liberation 
Front  ran  the  country,  he  said,  but  rather 
a  "Stalinist"  type  of  political  orthodoxy. 

BUDDHIST    ORIENTED 

"The  people  have  a  Buddhist-oriented 
mind  which  Is  very  hard  to  understand." 
said  Hretz.  "They  are  very  practical.  They 
will  accept  the  best  they  can  achieve  now. 
What  they  can  take  today,  they  will,  and 
wait  for  tomorrow  for  the  rest.  But  they 
never  give  up  their  ideals." 

Hretz  said,  therefore,  the  Viet  Cong  would 
probably  allow  themselves  to  live  under  a 
democratic  government  and  bide  their  time. 


CAN  ANYONE  RUN  A  CITY? 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  dis- 
may mounts  over  the  deterioration  of  the 
Nation's  inner  cities,  the  mayors  who 
must  handle  the  problems  generated  by 
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this  deterioration  have  had  to  bear  a 
massive  amount  of  criticism.  In  many 
cases,  the  criticism  is  leveled  at  these  ad- 
ministrators with  little  consideration 
given  to  a  rather  looming  question:  "Can 
anyone  run  a  city?" 

Mr.  Gtis  Tyler,  a  most  gifted  and  per- 
'ceptive  writer,  a  close  friend  of  mine  for 
many  years,  took  a  most  interesting  and 
informative  approach  to  this  question  not 
too  long  ago.  Mr.  Tyler,  assistant  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment 'Workers  Union  and  author  of  "The 
Political  Imperative:  The  Corporate 
Character  of  Unions.'"  presented  an  ar- 
ticle which  I  feel  is  extremely  insightful. 
Since  I  feel  that  each  one  of  us  here, 
and  virtually  every  American  citizen  has 
a  stake  in  the  future  of  our  cities.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  remarks  to  include  Gus 
Tj-ler's  article  from  the  Saturday  Review 
in  the  Record: 

Can  Anyone  Run  a  City? 
( By  Gus  Tyler  i 
Can  anyone  run  a  city?  For  scores  of 
candidates  who  have  run  for  municipal  of- 
fice across  the  nation  this  week,  the  reply 
obviously  is  a  rhetorical  yes.  But  if^we  are  to 
judge  by  the  experiences  of  many  mayors 
whose  terms  have  brought  nothing  but  fail- 
ure and  despair,  the  answer  must  be  no. 
"Our  association  has  had  a  tremendous 
casualty  list  In  the  past  year."  noted  Terry  D. 
Schrunk.  mayor  of  Portland.  Oregon,  and 
president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
"When  we  went  home  from  Chicago  in  1968. 
we  had  designated  thirty-nine  mayors  to 
sit  in  places  of  leadership.  .  .  .  Today,  near- 
ly half  Of  them  are  either  out  of  office  or 
going  out  .  .  .  most  of  them  by  their  own 
decision  not  to  run  again. "  Since  that  state- 
ment, two  of  the  best  mayors  in  the  coun- 
try— Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  of  Detroit  and 
Richard  C.  Lee  of  New  Haven — have  chosen 
not  to  run  again. 

Why  do  mayors  want  out?  Because,  says 
Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr  of  Pittsburgh,  "the 
problems  are  almost  insurmountable.  Any 
mayor  who's  not  frtistrated  is  not  thinking." 
Thomas  G.  Currigan,  former  mayor  of 
Denver,  having  chucked  it  all  in  mid-term. 
says  he  hopes  "to  heaven  the  cities  are  not 
ungovernable.  (but|  there  are  some  frighten- 
ing aspects  that  would  lead  one  to  at  least 
think  along  these  lines."  The  scholarly 
Mayor  Arthur  Naftalin  of  Minneapolis  adds 
his  testimony:  "Increasingly,  the  central  city 
is  unable  to  meet  its  problems.  The  frag- 
mentation of  authority  is  such  that  there 
isn't  much  a  city  can  decide  anymore:  it 
can't  deal  effectively  with  education  or  hous- 
ing." 

Above  all.  the  city  cannot  handle  race. 
Cavanagh.  Naftalin.  and  Lee — dedicated 
liberal  doers  all — were  riot  victims.  Mayor  A. 
W.  Sorensen  of  Omaha  had  to  confess  that 
after  he'd  "gone  through  three-and-a-half 
years  in  this  racial  business."  he'd  had  it. 

Although  frictions  over  race  relations  often 
ignite  urban  explosives,  the  cities  of  Amer- 
ica— and  the  world — are  proving  ungovern- 
able even  where  they  are  ethmcally  homo- 
geneous. Tokyo  is  in  hara-kiri,  though  racial- 
ly pure.  U  Thant.  in  a  statement  to  the 
U.N.'s  Economic  and  Social  Council,  presented 
the  urban  problem  as  world-wide:  "In  many 
countries  the  housing  situation  .  .  .  verges 
on  disaster.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  developing 
world,  the  city  is  failing  badly." 

What  is  the  universal  malady  of  cities? 
The  disease  is  density.  Where  cities  foresaw 
density  and  planned  accordingly,  the  situa- 
tion is  bad  but  tolerable.  Where  exploding 
populations  hit  unready  urban  areas,  they 
are  in  disaster.  Where  ethnic  and  political 
conflict  add  further  disorder,  the  disease  ap- 
pears terminal. 
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Some  naturalists,  in  the  age  of  urtwin  crisis 
have  begun  to  study  density  cui  a  di8ci«e 
Crowded  rats  ({row  bigger  adrenals,  pourln< 
out  their  Juices  in  fe*r  and  .'ury  Crammed 
cats  go  through  a  Fascist"  transformation 
with  a  despot"  at  the  top.  pariahs"  at  the 
bottom,  ind  a  general  malaise  in  the  om- 
munlty,  where  the  cats,  according  to  P  Ley- 
hausen.  seldom  relax  they  never  look  at 
ease,  and  there  is  continuous  hissing,  growl- 
ing, and  even  fighting  " 

How  dense  are  the  cities'  The  seven  out 
of  every  ten  Americans  who  live  in  itlea 
occupy  only  l  per  cent  of  the  total  land  arei 
of  the  country  In  the  central  city  the  sit- 
uation IS  tighter,  and  in  the  inner  core  1:  Is 
tightest  If  we  all  lived  as  crushed  as  the 
blacks  ;n  Harlem  the  total  f>opulatlon  of 
America  could  be  squeezed  Into  three  of  the 
Jive  boroughs  of  New  York  City 

This  density  is.  m  part  a  product  of  total 
population  explosion  At  some  .iOiiit  the 
whole  E*rth  will  be  as  cror/ded  as  Harlem  — 
or  worse — unless  we  control  births  But  right 
now.  our  deformity  is  due  less  to  overall 
population  than  '.n  the  lopsided  way  In  vhlch 
we  grow  In  the  19508.  half  of  all  t^he  counties 
in  the  L' S  actually  ;.j8t  population  i  i  the 
1960s,  four  stares  lost  population  Where  did 
thesa  peofti.fiLgo''  Into  cities  and  metropolitan 
states.  By.  U^e  year  2000  we  will  have  an 
additional  100  million  Americans,  almost  all 
of  whom  will  end  up  in  -.he  metropolitan 
areas 

The  flow  of  the  population  from  soil  to 
city  has  been  underway  for  more  than  a 
century  turning  what  was  once  a  rural 
nation  Into  an  urban  une  by  the  early  1900s 
Likewise,  the  flow  fr.nn  city  to  suburb  has 
been  underway  for  almoet  half  a  century 
•  We  shall  solve  the  city  problem  by  leaving 
the  city  '  advised  Henry  Pord  la  a  high- 
minded  blurb  for  his  ftlvver  But.  In  the  past 
decade  the  How  has  become  a  tlixxl  Mndern 
know-how  dispossessed  millions  of  farmers 
setting  in  motion  a  mass  migration  of  ten 
lulKlon  Americans  from  rural.  <ften  back- 
ward heavily  black  and  .southern  counties 
to  the  cities  They  -arrled  with  them  all  the 
upset  of  the  uprooted,  with  Its  Inherent  eth- 
nic and  economic  conflict  American  cities, 
like  Roman  -iviUzatlon.  were  hit  by  tidal 
waves  of  niiKle.-n  Vandais  Cnder  the  impact 
of  this  new  rural-push  urban-pull,  dis- 
tressed city  dwellers  st^rt^d  to  move — then 
to  runout  Hence  the  newest  demo- 
graphic dynamic  urban-push  and  suburban- 
pull  In  'he  1940s.  haU  the  metropolitan  In- 
crease Wis  m  'he  suburbs,  in  the  1950s.  It 
was  two-thirds,  m  the  1960s,  the  central 
cities  stopped  growing  while  the  suburbs 
txH^med 

Not  only  people  left  the  central  city,  but 
jobs,  'oo.  thereby  >  reatlng  a  whole  new  <iet 
of  economic  and  logLstic  problems  Indus- 
trial plants  I  the  traditional  economic  lad- 
der for  new  ethnic  ptapulaUons  i  began  to 
flee  the  city  In  search  of  space  for  factories 
with  modern  horlaontal  layouts  Between 
1945  and  1965  «3  per  cent  of  all  new  in- 
dustrial building  took  place  outside  the 
core  At  present.  75  to  80  per  cent  of  new 
Jobs  in  trade  and  indtistry  are  situated  on 
the  metrop«.illtdn  Irlnge  In  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  from  19.^1  to  Itrto  1127  7i3 
new  ]..>ta3  were  Kx-ateU  In  the  city  while 
more  than  three  times  that  number  i387.- 
87:^1  were  located  In  the  suburbs  In  the 
Philadelphia  metr<>p<_ill5  the  city  lost  49.441 
Jobs,  while  the  suburbs  gained  215.296  For 
the  blue-collar  worker  who  could  aSord  to 
move  to  the  suburbs  or  who  could  com- 
mute I  usually  by  c^irl  there  were  jobs  For 
those  who  were  stuck  In  the  city  the  alter- 
natives were  work  In  small  competitive 
plants  hungry  for  cheap  labor  and  no  work 
itt  all 

Ironically,  the  worthwhile  Jobs  that  did 
locate  In  the  cities  were  precisely  those 
mo6t  unsuited  fir  people  of  the  Inner  core. 
namely  white  collar  clerical,  administra- 
tive, and  executive  pusltlons    These  J>->bs  lo- 
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cate  In  high-rise  office  buildings  with  their 
vertical  complexes  nf  cubicles  drawing  to 
them  the  m^re  affluent  employeee  who  live 
in  the  c  utsklrts  and  suburb.s 

This  (llsallocatlim  of  employment,  calling 
for  dally  commuter  migrations,  has  helped 
turn  the  automobile  from  a  solution  Into 
a  problem  iis  central  cities  have  Ue''  )me 
stricken  with  auto-lmmoblllty  In  mlillown 
New  York,  the  vehicular  pace  has  be^'n  re- 
duced from  11  5  mph  In  1907  to  6  mph  In 
1963  To  break  the  trafHc  Jsim,  cities  have 
built  highways  garages  fl:id  parking  lota 
that  eat  up  valuable  lonce  taxable)  fpace 
m  their  bu.sy  dciwntowns  55  per  cent  of  the 
land  In  central  Los  Angeles  50  per  cent  in 
Atlanta  40  per  cent  In  B<»ton  30  per  (  cnt 
In  Denver  All  these  Improvements.'  how- 
ever, encrurage  more  cars  to  come  and  go. 
leaving   the  central   city    poorer     not    l;etter 

Autos  produce  auto-mtoxlcatlon  poison- 
ing of  the  air  While  the  car  Is  not  the  only 
i>lTender  i  industry  causes  about  18  per  cent 
'<<  pollution;  electric  generators  12  per  cent, 
space  heaters  6  per  cent,  refuse  rlisposal  2  5 
per  cent  I  It  is  the  main  menace  .s[)ewlng 
forth  60  per  cent  of  all  the  iiiniusphirlc 
nith  In  1966  a  temperature  Inversion  !n 
New  York  City  -fatefully  coinciding  with 
a  national  confere:ice  on  .iir  pollution  - 
brought  on  eighty  deaths  In  1952.  In  Lon- 
don. 4.000  people  died  during  a  similar  atmos- 
pheric phenomenon 

The  auto  also  helped  to  kill  mass  transit, 
the  rational  solution  to  the  commuter  prob- 
lem The  auto  drained  railroads  uf  passen- 
gers t)  make  up  the  hiss  the  railroads 
bi>i3ted  fares,  as  fares  went  up.  more  pas- 
sengers turned  to  autos,  faced  with  bank- 
ruptcy, lines  fell  behind  In  vipkeep.  driving 
passengers  to  anger  and  more  autos  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1963.  a  dozen  lines  quit 
the  passenger  business,  of  the  500  Inte.'- 
city  trains  still  In  operation,  fifty  have  ap- 
plied to  the  ICC  for  discontinuance  Mean- 
while many  treat  their  passengers  as  If 
'hey  were  freight 

Regional  planners  siiw  this  coming  two 
k-eneratlins  ago  and  prop<«ed  networks  of 
mass  transportation  But  the  auto  put  to- 
t;ether  its  ovsn  lobby  to  decide  otherwise 
auto  manufacturers,  oil  companies,  n^d 
builders  and  politicians  who  depend  heavily 
on  the  construction  Industry  lor  campaign 
ontrlbutlons 

The  auto  Is  even  falling  in  Its  traditional 
weekend  role  as  the  means  to  get  away  On 
a  hot  August  weekend  this  year.  Jones  Beach 
had  to  cloee  down  for  a  full  hour,  because 
60.000  cars  tried  t<i  get  Into  parking  lots  with 
I  capacity  of  24.000  The  cirs  moved  on  to 
•he  Robert,  Moses  State  Park  and  so  Jammed 
the  6,000-car  lot  there  as  to  force  a  two-hour 
-ihutdown 

Overcrowding  of  the  recreatinn  spots  Is  due 
not  only  to  more  people  with  more  cars  but 
t  1  the  pollution  of  ^^alers  by  the  dumping 
i>f  t;arbage- another  by-product  i.f  metro- 
iiolUan  density 

Viewed  In  the  overall,  .lur  larger  riietrop- 
lilses  *ith  their  urban  and  suburban  areas 
are  repeating  the  gU^my  evolution  of  our 
larger  cities  When  ilreater  New  York  was 
composed  of  Manhattan  i  then  New  York  i 
ind  the  four  surrounding  b<jri>ughs.  the  Idea 
was  to  establish  a  balanced  city  n  crcrwded 
center  surrounded  by  vUlageB  and  farms  In 
the  end.  all  New  York  became  citified  Like- 
wise, the  entire  metrop<jlltan  area  Is  becom- 
ing urbanized  with  the  suburbanite  Increas- 
ingly  caught   up   In    the  city   tangle 

The  flow  from  city  to  suburb  does  not.  sur- 
prisingly, relieve  crowding  within  the  cen- 
tral city  even  In  those  cases  where  the  city 
population  is  no  linger  growing  The  same 
number  of  people- -especially  in  the  p<j<jr 
areas-  have  lewer  places  to  live  In  recent 
years,  some  12  OOO  buildings  that  once  housed 
about  60.000  families  in  New  York  City  have 
been  abandoned,  with  tenants  being  dispos- 
sessed by  derelicts  and  rau.  3.otXJ  more  build- 
ings are  expected  to  be  abandoned  this  year. 
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The  story  of  these  buildings,  in  a  city  such 
as  New  York,  reads  like  a  Kafkaesque  comedy 
For  the  city  to  tear  down  even  one  of  these 
menaces  involves  two  to  four  years  of  red 
tape,  to  get  possession  of  the  land  takes 
anther  two  to  four  years  Meanwhile,  the 
wrecks  are  Inhabited  by  human  wrecks  pre- 
paring their  meals  over  Sterno  cans  that 
regularly  set  tire  to  the  buildings  Bv  law 
the  hre  department  is  then  charged  wiTh 
the  reBponslblllty  of  risking  men's  Uve.s  to 
put  out  the  fire,  which  they  usually  can  do 
However,  when  the  flames  get  out  of  hand 
other  worthy  buildings  are  gutted,  leiMng 
whole  blocks  of  charred  skeletons— victims 
of  the  quiet  riot 

Other  dwellings  are  being  torn  down  by 
private  builders  to  make  way  for  high-rise 
luxury  apartments  and  commercial  struc- 
tures Public  action  has  destroyed  more  hous- 
ing than  has  been  built  in  all  federally  aided 
programs  As  a  result,  the  crowded  are  n-.ore 
crowded  than  ever  Rehabilitation  Instead 
of  renewal  doesn't  work  New  York  City  tried 
It  only  to  discover  that  rehabilitation  costs 
»38  a  square  foot — a  Utile  more  than  new 
luxury  housing 

The  result  of  all  this  housing  decay  find 
destruction  i  plus  FHA  money  to  encourage 
more  affluent  whites  to  move  to  the  suburbs) 
has  been,  says  the  National  Commission  on 
Crban  Problems,  to  Intensify  racial  and  eco- 
nomic stratification  of  America's  ,irban 
areas  " 

While  ghetto  cores  turn  Into  ghost  t  wns. 
the  ghetto  fringes.  Hare  out  The  crime  that 
.xi/.es  through  the  sores  of  the  diseased  slum 
chases  away  old  neighbors,  a  few  of  v*hom 
can  make  it  U)  the  suburbs,  the  rest  seek 
refuge  In  the  urban  villages '  of  the  1  jw- 
incLime  whites  Cities  become  denser  and 
tenser  than  they  were  In  the  process,  these 
populous  centers  of  civilization  become— like 
Europe  during  the  Dark  Ages  -the  bloody 
soil  on  which  armed  towns  wage  their  in- 
evitable wars  over  a  street,  a  building,  a  hole 
m  the  wall  Amid  this  troubled  terrain  the 
tree-lance  criminal   adds  to  the  anarchy 

All  these  problems  i  plus  welfare  .s>'ho<iluig. 
and  militant  unions  of  munlclp.il  employees) 
hit  the  mayors  at  a  time  when,  according 
to  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems, there  Is  a  crisis  of  urban  povernment 
finance  rooted   In   conditions   that  will 

not  disappear  but  t.hreaten  to  ^row  imd 
spread  rapidly  '  The  roots"  of  the  "cnsis"? 
The  mayor  starts  with  a  historic  heavy  debt 
burden  His  power  to  t,%x  and  borrow  is  oiten 
tethered  by  a  rural-minded  state  legislature. 
He  has  loet  many  of  the  city's  wealthy  payers 
to  the  suburbs  His  levies  on  property  (small 
homes)  and  sales  are  prodding  Mr  .Middle 
to  a  tax  revolt  The  bigger  i  richer)  the  city 
Is.  the  worse  oil  It  is  As  population  Increases, 
per  capita  cost  cl  running  a  city  goes  tip- 
not  down  density  makes  for  frictiorLs  li.at 
demand  expensive  social  lubricants  Munici- 
palities if  100  OOO  to  299  000  fpeiul  $'-4''.0 
per  person  on  police,  those  of  ;joo  ooo  to 
490, 0<X)  spend  »18  33.  and  those  of  SOO.iX'O  t.. 
t  ne  million  sf>end  $21  88  New  Y'lrk  Ci:v 
spends  939  83  On  hospitalization,  the  nrst 
two  c.itegones  spend  $5  to  $8  per  perst'ii; 
thohe  over  5(X).000  spend  $12.54;  New  Y  rk 
spends  $55  19 

Kxpanding  the  economy  of  a  city  does  i;  ■! 
solve  the  problem,  it  makes  it  worse  Sev- 
eral scholarly  studies  h.ive  come  up  with  tl;is 
piece  of  empiric  pessimism  If  the  gro.ss  in- 
come of  a  city  goes  up  100  f>er  cent.  re\er.'.ie 
rises  only  90  per  cent,  and  exf>endltures  r;se 
110  per  cent  Consequently,  when  a  citys 
economy  grows,  the  city's  budget  Is  In  a 
worse  ilx  than  before  This  dlseconomv  if 
bigness  and  richness  applies  even  when  cities 
merely  limit  themselves  to  prior  levels  c' 
services  But  cities,  unable  to  cling  to  tiii? 
Inadequate  past,  have  had  to  step  up  services 
to  meet  the  rising  expectations  of  c.ty 
dwellers 

The  easy   out  for   a  mayor  Is  to  demand 
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that  the  federal  coffers  take  over  cost  or 
hand  over  money.  But  Is  that  the  real  an- 
swer? The  federal  Income  tax  as  presently 
levied  falls  most  heavily  on  an  already  em- 
bittered middle  class — our  alienated  ma- 
jority Unable  to  push  this  group  any  harder 
and  unwilling  to  "soak  the  rich,"  an  ad- 
ministration, such  as  President  Nixon's, 
c<imes  up  with  revenue-sharing  toothpicks 
with  which  to  shore  up  mountains.  Nixon 
h.us  proposed  half  a  billion  for  next  year  and 
$5-billion  by  1975.  while  urban  experts  see 
a  Keed  for  $20-  to  $50-bllllon  each  year  for 
the  next  decade  A  Senate  committee  headed 
by  Senator  Abe  RlblcofT  calls  for  a  cool  tril- 
lion 

I3ut  even  if  a  trillion  were  forthcoming, 
it  might  be  unable  to  do  the  Job,  To  build, 
a  city  must  rebuild:  bulldoze  buildings,  re- 
direct highways,  clear  for  mass  transpwrta- 
tii  n.  remake  streets— a  tough  task.  But 
e\cn  tougher,  a  city  must  bulldoze  people 
who  are  rigldlfied  In  resistant  economic  and 
political  enclaves.  The  total  undertaking 
could  be  more  difficult  than  resurrecting  a 
Phoenix  that  was  already  nothing  but  a  heap 
(if  ashes. 

What  powers  does  a  mayor  bring  to  these 
c .niplex  problems?  Very  few  Many  cities 
h  ive  a  weak  mayor  setup,  making  him  little 
mi  re  than  a  figurehead  If  he  has  power,  he 
l.icks  money.  If  he  has  power  and  money, 
he  must  find  real— not  symbolic — solutions 
tii  problems  In  the  context  of  a  density  that 
turns  "successes"  Into  failures.  If  a  mayor 
can.  miraculously,  come  up  with  comprehen- 
sive plans,  they  will  have  to  Include  a  region 
far  greater  than  the  central  city  where  he 
reiL'ns 

A  mayor  must  try  to  do  all  this  In  an  era 
of  political  retrlballsm.  when  communities 
are  demanding  more,  not  less,  say  over  the 
Rovprnance  of  their  little  neighborhoods.  In 
thi.'^  hour,  when  regional  government  Is 
needed  to  cope  with  the  many  problems  of 
thr  metropolitan  area  as  a  unity,  the  popu- 
hir  mood  Is  to  break  up  and  return  pwwer  to 
these  warrlnc  factions — racial,  economic,  re- 
liei  HIS,  geographic- — that  have  in  numerous 
ca.es  turned  a  city  into  a  no  man's  land. 

Is  there  then  no  hope?  There  Is — if  we  put- 
ter loss  within  present  cities  and  start  plan- 
nine  a  national  push-pull  to  decongest  urban 
America.  Our  answer  Is  not  In  new  mayors 
but  m  new  cities:  not  in  urban  renewal  but 
In  urban  "newal."  to  use  planner  Charles 
.^brams'  felicitous  word 

We  cannot  Juggle  the  70  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  around  on  1  per  cent  of  the 
land  area  to  solve  the  urban  mess.  We  are 
compelled  to  think  in  terms  of  new  to'wns 
an  1  new  cities  planned  for  placement  and 
structure  by  public  action  with  public  funds. 
"A'!  of  tiie  iirbanologists  agree,"  reported 
Tirne  amidst  the  1967  riot  months,  "that 
one  of  the  most  Important  ways  of  saving 
clMes  is  .simply  to  have  more  cities."  The 
National  Committee  on  Urban  Growth  Policy 
proposed  this  summer  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment embark  on  a  program  to  create  110 
III -A-  cities  1 100  having  a  population  of  100,- 
Oi'O  and  ten  even  larger)  over  the  next  three 
decades  At  an  earlier  time,  the  Advisory 
C  'mmlsslon  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
proposed  a  national  policy  on  urban  growth, 
t'  use  oar  vast  untouched  stock  of  land  to 
increase,  rather  than  diminish  Americans' 
cl'.otces  of  places  and  environments,"  to 
c  '.interact  our  present  "diseconomies  of  scale 
Involved  in  continuing  urban  concentration, 
t;;e  local lonal  mismatch  of  Jobs  and  people. 
the  connection  between  urban  and  rural 
p  "verty  problems,  and  urban  sprawl." 

New  towns  would  set  up  a  new  dynamic. 
In  the  central  cities,  decongestlon  could  lead 
'  •  real  urban  renewal,  starting  with  the 
clearing  of  the  ghost  blocks  where  nobody 
ir.es  and  ending  with  open  spaces  or  even 
SLUie  of  those  dreamy  "cities  within  a  city." 
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The  new  settlements  could  be  proving 
grounds  for  all  those  exciting  Ideas  of  city 
planners  whose  proposals  have  been  frus- 
trated by  present  structures — physical  and 
ptoUtlcal.  "Obsolete  practices  such  as  stand- 
ard zoning,  parking  on  the  street,  school 
busing,  on-street  loading,  and  highway  clut- 
ter could  all  be  planned  out  of  a  new  city," 
notes  WllUam  E.  Flnley  In  the  Urban  Gro'wth 
report.  These  new  towns  (cities)  could  brkig 
Jobs,  medicine,  education,  and  culture  to 
the  ghost  towns  In  rural  America,  located  In 
the  counties  that  have  lost  population — and 
income — in  the  past  decades.  Finally,  a  half- 
century  project  lor  new  urban  areas  would 
pick  up  the  slack  In  employment  when  Amer- 
ica, hopefully,  runs  out  of  wars  to  fight. 

The  cost  would  be  great,  but  no  greater 
than  haphazard  private  developments  that 
win  pop  up  Topsy-like  to  accommodate  the 
added  100  million  people  who  will  crowd 
America  by  the  year  2000.  Right  now  we  grow 
expensively  by  horizontal  or  vertical  ac- 
cretion. We  sprawl  onto  costly  ground,  bought 
up  by  speculators  and  builders  looking  for  a 
fast  buck.  Under  a  national  plan,  the  federal 
government  could  buy  up  a  store  of  ground 
In  removed  places  at  low  cost  or  use  pres- 
ent government  lands.  Where  private  devel- 
opers reach  out  for  vertical  space,  they  erect 
towers  whose  biUldlng  costs  go  up  geometri- 
cally with  every  additional  story.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  city  planners  have  been  point- 
ing out  for  a  couple  of  decades,  "it  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  by  such  builders 
as  Levitt,  Burns,  and  Bohannon"  that  effi- 
cient mass  production  of  low-risers  "can  and 
do  produce  better  and  cheaper  houses."  CUflf 
dwellings  cost  more  than  split-levels. 

The  Idea  of  new  towns  Is  not  untested. 
"There  is  little  precedent  in  this  country, 
but  ample  precedent  abroad,"  notes  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Growth.  "Great  Britain, 
Prance,  the  Netherlands,  the  Scandinavian 
countries— all  have  taken  a  direct  hand  in 
land  and  population  development  in  the 
face  of  urbanization,  and  all  can  point  to 
examples  of  orderly  growth  that  contrast 
sharply  with  the  American  metropolitan 
ooze."  To  the  extent  that  the  U.S.  has  created 
new  communities  It  has  done  so  as  by-prod- 
ucts: Norrls,  Tennessee,  was  built  for  TVA 
to  house  men  working  on  a  dam:  Los  Alamos, 
Oak  Ridge,  and  Hanford  were  built  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  "to  Isolate  its 
highly  secret  operations." 

What  then  is  the  obstacle  to  this  new- 
cities  idea?  It  runs  contrary  to  the  traditional 
wisdom  that  a)  where  cities  are  located,  they 
should  be  located,  and  b)  that  the  future 
ought  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  Both 
thoughts  are  a  hangover  from  a  hang-up 
with  lalssez  falre.  a  Panglosslan  notion  that 
what  Is,  Is  best. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  past  reasons  for 
locating  cities  no  longer  hold — at  least,  not 
to  the  same  extent.  Once  cities  grew  up  at 
rural  crossroads;  later  at  the  meeting  of 
waters;  still  later  at  railroad  Junctions;  then 
neao'  sources  of  raw  material.  But  today,  as 
city  planner  Edgardo  Contini  testified  before 
a  Congressional  committee,  these  reasons  are 
obsolete.  "Recent  technological  and  trans- 
portation trends — synthesis  rather  than  ex- 
traction of  materials,  atomic  rather  than 
hydroelectric  or  thermoelectric  power,  air 
rather  than  rail  transportation — all  tend  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  location  of 
urban  settlements."  Despite  this,  the  old 
cities,  by  sheer  weight  of  existence,  become  a 
magnetic  force  drawing  deadly  densities. 

Furthermore,  concluded  Mr.  Contini  and 
a  host  of  others,  "the  scale  of  the  new  cities 
program  Is  too  overwhelming  for  private  ini- 
tiative alone  to  sustain,  and  Its  purposes  and 
Implications  are  too  relevant  to  the  country's 
future  to  be  relinquished  to  the  profit  motive 
alone.  "  The  report  of  the  Urban  Growth 
Committee  stresses  the  limited  impact  of  new 
towns  put  up  by  private  developers  such  as 
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Columbia,  Maryland  and  Reston,  Virginia. 
"They  are,  and  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  few 
in  number,  serving  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
total  population  growth.  A  new  town  Is  a 
■patient'  investment,  requiring  large  outlays 
long  before  returns  begin;  it  is  thus  a  non- 
competitive Investment  in  a  tight  money 
market.  Land  in  town-size  amounts  is  hard 
to  find  and  assemble  without  public  powers 
of  eminent  domain.  Privately  developed  new 
towns,  moreover,  by  definition  must  serve 
the  market,  which  tends  to  fill  them  with 
housing  for  middle-  to  upper-income  families 
rather  than  the  poor." 

The  choice  before  America  Is  really  not 
between  new  cities  and  old.  Population  pres- 
sure will  force  outward  expansion.  But  by 
present  drift,  this  will  be  unplanned  accre- 
tion— plotted  for  quick  profit  rather  than 
public  need.  What  is  needed  is  national 
concern  for  the  commonwealth  in  the  loca- 
tion and  design  of  new  cities:  a  kind  of  Inner 
space  program. 


VETERANS    DAY    IN    WOODBRIDGE, 
N.J. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP     NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans Day  ceremony  on  November  11. 
1969,  honoring  the  300th  anniversary  of 
Woodbridge  Township  in  New  Jersey  will 
long  be  remembered.  Woodbridge  has  a 
population  of  110.000.  and  the  Veterans 
Alliance  under  Comdr.  John  Keitel  really 
outdid  themselves. 

The  festivities  were  covered  by  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  System  and  received 
much  attention  in  the  press  throughout 
the  metropolitan  area.  My  good  friend, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Nemyo,  president 
of  the  municipal  council,  was  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  of  course,  the  Honorable 
Dr.  Ralph  P.  Barone,  mayor  of  Wood- 
bridge,  was  on  hand  for  the  ceremony 
which  included  a  history  of  the  new 
memorial  park  by  Mr.  Herbert  Blitch, 
liaison  officer  with  the  Veteraiis  Alli- 
ance. The  dedication  of  the  park  was 
then  conducted  by  Mr.  Frank  Murphy, 
director  of  parks  and  recreation  for 
Woodbridge,  who  was  assisted  by  Mayor 
Barone  and  Capt.  Jack  H.  Jacobs.  This 
park  will  certainly  add  to  the  beauty  of 
this  city  with  its  recreation  area  and  the 
beautiful  water  fountain.  This  fountain, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  flags,  is  indeed 
a  fitting  tribute  to  our  veterans. 

The  program  was  further  enhanced  by 
the  music  of  the  Woodbridge  Senior 
High  School  Band  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Casimir  Urbanski.  Any  town 
would  have  been  proud  to  have  these 
young  people  represent  them. 

One  high  spot  of  the  ceremonies  was 
the  honors  paid  to  Capt.  Jack  H.  Jacobs, 
who  received  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  at  the  White  House  in  a  cere- 
mony on  October  9. 1  was  thrilled  to  take 
part  in  the  presentations  to  Captain 
Jacobs  by  reading  the  citation  issued  by 
President  Nixon  praising  Jacobs  for  his 
"conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe."  The  grate- 
ful residents  and  organizations  of  Wood- 
bridge  further  honored  this  young  man 
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by  presentinsj  him  w.th  a  new  1970  auto- 
mobile and  a  check  for  $1,200  to  close  out 
hi.s  >tudent  loan  The  captain  had  »?rad- 
uated  from  Rutgers — the  State  Univer- 
sity :n  1966 

Rabbi  Harold  Richtman  and  members 
of  his  C'on«reijatU'n  Brth  Sholom  of 
Lselin.  N  J  ,  >hare(1  m  the  honors  to  Cap- 
tain Jacobs  by  dedicating  a  religious 
school  m  his  honor 

This  wa.s  indeed  a  fitting  Veterans 
Day  celebration  lor  the  300th  birthday  of 
Woodbridi?e  Township  It  will  be  an  oc- 
casion long  remembered  by  the  proud 
citizens  of  this  rnnimumty 
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be  doing  his  n'«Mon  n  •-.ervlce  by  ■. etolng  such 
largess  for  hi«  sutre 

If  the  [xjverty  program  f«lls  becaus*  the 
money  isn  t  helping  eliminate  poverty,  the 
program  is  to  blame,  not  the  governor  who 
vetoes  it 

Murphy  s  amendment  Is  a  weldjme  'rend 
to  bring  government  closer  to  the  p>eople 
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JAMES  A    FARLEY 


WELCOME  TREND 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER.  JR. 

OP    CAI.I><ORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr  GOIDWATER  Mr  Speaker,  last 
Wdek  th»-  House  actually  approved  the 
OBO  pix>«rain  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  Senator  George  Murihy's  arendment 
to  the  war  on  poverty  bill  which  I  think 
Is  appropo  to  brjnK  governnient  closer 
to  Che  people  I  submit,  for  the  Record. 
an  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  of  Dec  mber  15.  which  I  tlunk 
very  well  describes  the  situation  sur- 
roundmK  the  Murphy  amendment.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows 

Welcome  Trend 
Sen  George  Murphy's  amendment  to  the 
War  on  Poverty  bill  is  giving  liberals  the 
Jitters  Because  legal  aid  provisions  of  the 
anti-poverty  program  have  strayed  far  from 
the  Act's  original  intent  of  giving  legal  as- 
sistance to  ihe  poor  and  indigent.  Murphy 
successfully  added  an  amendment  which 
would  give  governors  the  power  to  veto,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  legal  service  projects  within 
their  states. 

Now  the  Hcuse  of  Representatives  is  con- 
sidering e.xpandlng  the  Murphv  amendment 
to  permit  governors  to  veto  nther  iispects  of 
the  War  on  Poverty  pro>n"ams  m  their  states 
Murphy  objects  to  the  use  of  federal  tajt 
dollars  to  flie  costly  and  complex  lawsuits  to 
advance  Ideologies  which  the  taxpayers  of 
California  must  pay  to  defend 

Among  these  is  a  lawsuit  arising  from  the 
Venice  Beach  "!ive-in  last  spring  Tax  dol- 
lars are  financing  that  suit  against  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department,  and  tax  dollars, 
m  turn,  must  be  used  to  finance  the  defense 
Another  local  example  of  this  double 
squeeze  ■  on  taxpayers  is  a  lawsuit  filed  to 
bkxrlc  redevelopment  of  the  canals  in  Venice 
Taxpiyers  'aTU  foot  the  huge  legal  costs  on 
both  sides  of  the  case 

In  ca-se  after  case,  the  poor  and  Indigent 
are  used  merely  as  impersonal  Instruments  to 
try   to  effect  .so-called  law   reform 

There  are  other  instances  of  the  misuse  ut 
funds  For  example,  the  legal  aid  tiled  for 
an  injuncdon  to  force  a  school  to  close  so 
that  Its  students  could  participate  in  a 
Vietnam  War  moratorium  march  Certainly 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pxjor  and 
Indigent 

Some  feel  that  if  the  Murphy  amendment 
Is  extended,  the  War  on  Poverty  program 
will  die  It  Is  an  expected  bureaucratic  cry 
But  the  governor  of  a  state  Is  closer  to 
the  situation  than  a  bureaucrat  dispensing 
ta'<  doUiirs  from  Washington  If  a  governor 
feels  federal  funds  are  being  waated,  he  will 


DECISION  ON  THIRD  AIRPORT  FOR 
CHICAGO  SOON 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdai/.  December  16.  1969 

-Mr  DF:RWTNSKI  Mr  Speaker,  a  ma- 
jor deci.>l()n  soon  must  be  made  involv- 
ing a  third  airport  to  .serve  the  Chicago 
Metrop,:)lltan  area  and  the  .site  ha.s  been 
the  .subject  of  tremendou.s  .speculation 
Mayor  Richard  J  Daley  is  reported  to 
favor  construction  of  an  alr[X)rt  in  Lake 
Michigan. 

Personally.  I  believe  the  third  Chicago 
area  airport  should  be  located  in  pre.sent 
wide-open  space  located  southwest  of 
Cook  County  in  Will  County,  111  How- 
ever, it  IS  not  my  intention  to  empha.Mze 
my  opinion  but  rather  to  insert  into  the 
Record  an  editorial  carried  over  WIND 
Radio — Chicago — on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember ID,  which  efTectuely  points  out 
the  pitfalls  of  the  jiroposed  I,akc  Michi- 
gan site 

The  Third  .^^RPoRT 
(By  Philip  E  Nolan  I 
There  is  increased  speculation  that  the 
decision  has  .ilready  been  made  as  to  where 
Chicago  s  third  airport  will  be  located.  Word 
Is  the  powers  that  be  want  It  on  Lalce  Michi- 
gan WIND  thinks  this  Is  precisely  the  wrong 
place 

The  Idea,  apparently,  is  to  construct  the 
airport  S' ,  miles  out  In  the  Lake  oH  55th 
Street  It  requires  little  Imagination  to  see 
this  creates  more  problems  than  solutions. 
To  name  a  few  Interference  with  traffic 
patterns  at  O  Hare  and  Midway  and  the 
shutdown  <-it  ,VIeigs  Field  Fog  and  general 
weather  conditions  and  the  fact  that  such  a 
location  would  create  the  grand  champion 
traffic  problem  of  all  time  on  the  S<3Uth  Outer 
Drive 

A  major  Jumbo  Jet  airport  B'^  miles  from 
the  Lakefroni  will  bring  noise,  pollution  and 
disruption  to  this  Irreplaceable,  natural  re- 
source The  Lake  Is  already  threatened  with 
extinction  by  pollution  It  doe.sn  t  need  any 
additional  threats 

Airports  are  a  fact  of  modern  life  Chicago  s 
third  airport  belongs  on  land  located  as  far 
from  populatlun  centers  as  possible  with  swift 
public  transportation  available  Before  the 
Lake  Plan  can  be  approved.  It  rnu.st  be 
okehed  by  Chicago  City  Planners,  the  air- 
lines and  the  Federal  Aviation  .Agency  More 
imporuiu  perhaps,  it  requires  federal  money, 
because  landing  fees  wont  provide  enough 
revenue    That  .s  your  answer 

If  you  oppose  building  the  airport  on  the 
Lake,  write  to  Mayor  Daley.  Senator  Percy 
and  Governor  OglUle  They  have  the  power 
to  block  this  plan  Convenience,  necessity, 
or  economics  mean  absolutely  nothing  when 
compared  to  nur  environment  Once  that  Is 
gone,  no  amount  of  money  in  the  world  will 
bring  It  back 

WIND  .-pp.i8es  the  constrtictlon  of  an  air- 
port on  the  Lake 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF.* 

Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable  James  A  P'arley,  chairman  of  ;iie 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp  and 
former  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  ha-s  contributed  significantly  (ver 
the  years  to  the  dvnamic  developmc'it  vl 
this  Nation  Ax\  a.stute  and  iiUimatc  Pros- 
idential  advi.ser.  and  a  preeminent  politi- 
cal tactician,  his  role  in  history  is  secure 

I  think  mv  colleagues  might  find  of 
interest  some  foottiotes  to  history  con- 
tributed by  Genial  Jim  '  F'arley,  which 
v.ere  (outlined  in  three  recent  article.'=  r^iti- 
cernlng  him  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  the  articles  by  Bill  Rives,  ol  the 
Denton,  Tex  ,  Record-Chronicle:  another 
from  the  Spring  Valley.  KA'..  News-LcTd- 
er-Independent.  and  a  third  by  Celestine 
Siblev.  of  the  .Atlanta  Journal  and  Con- 
stitution, follow: 

[From  the  Dent.^n   i  Tex  i   Record-Chronicle 

Oct     1.   19691 

James  A    Farley 

I  By  BUI  Rives  1 

I:  wai  difficult  to  believe  the  man  was  81 
years  old  Jiunes  A  Farley  -standing  there 
with  an  .ilmost  mlllt.iry  bearing,  clear-eved. 
alert  responsive,  showing  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  an  irresistible  charm 

Jim  F.^rley  Is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
most  successful  political  m.inager  in  history 
He  was  the  floor  general  when  the  Democratic 
N.itlonal  Contention  nominated  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  the  first  rime. 

.\nd  he  wis  nation.il  Democratic  chairmm 
:.i  two  campaigns 

F.irley  finally  broke  with  Roosevelt  after 
FDR  decided  to  run  for  a  third  term  and  also 
decided  to  purge  party  members  who  opposed 
his  views 

.\t  a  dinner  .Monday  night  In  Hubbard  Hili. 
F.irley  told  a  number  of  anecdotes  and  re- 
vealed interesting  personal  items  He  siid  I 
could  t.ilk  all  night."  and  the  enthr.dled 
dinner  guests  would  have  been  happy  if  he 
.i.id  done  so 

Farley  was  a  business  man-poiltlcian  He 
still  Is.  but  not.  of  course,  to  the  degree  lie 
once  was  He  was  m  Denton  to  visit  his  grand- 
daughter. Cirole  .Montgomery  a  freshman 
student  at  Texas  Woman's  University 

Farley  recalled  that  in  1939.  w.hen  the  .\,iz:5 
were  on  their  rise  to  power  in  Germanv  he 
'A-as  t  liking  m  Warsaw  to  the  Polish  foreign 
minister.  Josef  Beck 

Farley  said  he  .isked  the  minister  "If  I  may 
be  so  indiscreet.  I'd  like  to  ask  vou  a  ques- 
tion   What  do  you  think  of  Hitler?" 

The  minister  said  The  question  Is  not  in- 
discreet, but  the  answer  would  be" 

Recalling  'he  d.iys  when  lie  was  postmaster 
gener.il,  Farley  said  he  once  poured  ,i  can  of 
Cirnatlon  milk  on  the  cornerstone  of  a  post 
iffice  at  Oconomowoc,  Wis  ,  where  there  is  a 
Carnation  plant 

In  his  rambling  remarks  and  answers  -o 
questions,  Farley  recounted  the  names  of  the 
universities  from  which  he  had  received 
honorary  degrees  It  sounded  like  a  traveloeur 
>f  the  United  States,  .ind  the  number  added 
up  to  an  astounding  25 

This  wasn't  bad  for  a  fellow  who  got  !iis 
high  .school  diploma  only  a  few  months  Bt;i> 

Farley  said  he  was  valedictorian  m  his 
class  of   1905  m  Stony  Point.  New  York 

There  were  only  three  in  the  class.  Miss 
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Norma  Bower.  Miss  Edna  Ooetchlus  and  my- 
self 
In  those  days  It  was  necessary  to  have  at 

least  eight  counts  in  Mathematics  and 
eight  counts  in  English,  first  and  second 
vear  rhe  person  who  checked  my  second 
vear  m  English  examination  marked  my 
paper  clown  from  seventy-eight  which  was 
o\er  the  pas.sin^  grade  to  seventy-three 
which  prevented  me  from  receiving  my 
Recenis'  diploma  that  year. 

S<'me  months  ago  Farley  saw  Education 
Commissioner  James  V  Allen.  Jr..  who  was 
then  C'liinmlssioner  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  New  '\'ork.  "I  told  him  I  had  a  bone  to 
pick  with   him,  and    related    my   story." 

Several  mont  hs  later  Farley  received  a  call 
troni  Ci-'mmi.ssioner  Allen  advising  him  that 
the  present  Board  of  Regents  had  decided 
t  V  give  him  a  diploma,  and  they  made  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  his  busiiie.SK  office  and  pre- 
sented It  to  htm.  "Today"  he  said  "the  di- 
ploma is  In  the  library  of  the  James  A.  Far- 
lev  Junior  High  School,  named  for  me  in 
inv   home   town   of  Stony   Point." 

Farley  said  he  thinks  the  New  York  Times 
IS  the  greatest  newspaper  in  the  world,  "al- 
tliough  I  do  seriously  disagree  with  much  of 
tiieir  editorial  policy" 

Ctne  time  in  Memphis,  when  he  was  urging 
the  people  of  Tennessee  to  appeal  to  the 
members  of  their  legislature  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment  his  walk 
took  him  past  tlie  downtown  post  office.  He 
stopped  and  decided  to  look  around  inside. 
I;  was  evening  but  there  were  a  couple  of 
windows  open. 

Farley  went  up  to  one  of  the  windows  and 
said  "I'm  Jim  Farley  Id  like  to  look  around 
the  post  office" 

The  postal  clerk  turned  and  muttered  to 
a  IPllov^-  worker:  "Some  damfool  named  Jim 
F.irley  wants  to  look  around  the  post  office." 

His  assfx-iates  told  lilm  he  would  lose  his 
job  because  of  his  reference  to  him,  but 
Farley  !au5;hed  out  loud  about  it  and  assured 
the   man    his   Job   was   safe 

I  From  the  Spring  Valley  (N.YM  News  Leader' 
Independent.  Oct    29.   19691 

Farley  Sees  Fight  for  Postal  Reform 

-pry  and  active  for  his  81  years,  former 
P-sttnaster  Cieneral  James  A.  Farley  returned 
to  Rockland  County  for  the  second  time  in 
two  weeks  to  present  a  self-portrait  to  the 
Ro.-kUmd  Historical  Society. 

1::e  [)ainting  was  hung  in  a  place  t;f  hon- 
or in  the  old  colonial  home  on  Kings  High- 
way which  .serves  as  the  .Society's  headquar- 
ters and  museum 

Although  Farley  came  .=olely  to  present 
the  painting,  an  alert  News  Leader  Inde- 
peniient  reporter  persuaded  FDR's  post  of- 
fice head  to  comment  on  the  proposals  now 
before  Congress  to  convert  the  postal  sys- 
tem to  corporate  ownership  Farley  didn't 
thiiik  much  of  the  idea. 

If  the  Cnncress  gives  the  Post  Office 
more  money  for  new  buildings  and  new 
equipment  that  they  need.  I  feel  the  post 
office  .system  cin  be  Improved  from  within 
the  Kovernmem  " 

Main-  post  office  buildings  in  Rockland 
County  were  constructed  with  P.W.A*  funds 
and    bear    Parleys    name    on    their    plaques. 

MONEY     A     PROBLEM 

According  to  Farley,  money  Is  a  problem 
(or  the  post  office  today,  while  during  the 
Depression  funds  were  available.  "I  was  able 
to  uei  a  svifflcieni  amount  of  money  appro- 
priat«d  to  the  post  office  system,"  Parley 
said.  "  .Since  then  the  appropriations  have 
dropped  "  He  blames  the  drying  up  of  funds 
on  defense  requirements  which  of  necessity 
soaks  up  as  much  money  as  possible  from 
Congress  " 

The  Army  Engineers  have  the  strongest 
lobby  in  Washington,"  Parley  says,  and  a 
vast     amount     of     money     is     appropriated 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

through  their  efforts."  The  Congress  Is  under 
a  lot  of  pressure  from  defense — this  tends 
to  leave  out  appropriations  for  the  Post 
Office. 

Parley  predicts  quite  a  struggle  ahead  for 
the  proponents  of  HR  11750,  the  radical 
reform  bill  which  places  the  post  office  In 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  directors,  operating 
with  the  mandate  to  make  ail  classes  of 
service  pay  their  own  way.  "I  think  its  going 
to  be  quite  a  struggle,"  he  said. 

Parley  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  por- 
trait of  a  much  younger,  dapper  fellow  in  a 
double-breasted  suit  staring  at  him  from  the 
canvas. 

"I  don't  recognize  that  man  at  all,"  he 
said. 

I  Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 

Nov.  16,  19691 

Big   Jim   Parley  ;    He   Reveals   New   Details 

OF  THE  Roosevelt  Rift 

(By  Celestlne  Sibley) 

Big  Jim  Parley  received  his  liigh  school 
diploma  a  few  months  ago. 

He  was  thrilled  because  he's  been  feeling 
wistful  about  not  having  it  since  1905  when 
he  was  valedictorian  In  a  class  of  three  at 
Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  High  School.  It  also  eased 
explanations  to  his  three  children  and  10 
grandchildren. 

So  he  framed  the  diploma  and  showed  it 
around,  having  his  picture  taken  with  it 
several  times.  But  in  the  end  Mr.  Parley 
didn't  hang  it  either  In  his  apartment  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  or  in  the  Madison 
Avenue  office  where  he  holds  forth  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  The  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corporation. 

There  wasn't  room,  what  with  an  81- 
year  accumulation  of  other  things — pictures 
of  presidents  and  governors  and  the  like — 
and  25  honorary  degrees  from  the  nation's 
leading  colleges  and  universities. 

"They  named  the  new  Stony  Point  Junior 
high  school  for  me — the  James  A.  Farley 
Junior  High  School,"  Mr.  Parley  related.  "So 
I  gave  them  my  diploma." 

The  belated  acquisition  of  that  diploma  is 
one  of  many  small,  warm  det-iils  of  living  that 
keep  the  big — 6  feet  2  Inches — Irishman,  who 
has  been  known  as  America's  "Mr.  Democrat " 
for  50  years,  happy  and  optimistic  through 
another  Republican  administration.  (He's 
also  sustained  by  the  conviction  that  the 
Republicans  are  in  for  a  short  run  to  be 
succeeded  in  due  season  by  either  Hubert 
Humphrey  or  Edmund  Muskle.  i 

He  salts  his  conversation  with  anecdotes 
and  he  chuckled  with  pleasure  as  he  related 
the  diploma  anecdote  recently. 

"I  was  sitting  next  to  James  E.  Allen  Jr. 
at  some  honorary  degree-giving  a  year  ago 
last  March."  he  recalled.  "He  was  head  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  at  that  time. 
Now  he's  President  Nixon's  U.S.  commis- 
sioner of  education.  I  told  him  I  had  a  bone 
to  pick  with  him." 

The  "bone"  was  that  back  in  1905  when 
young  Jim  Parley  was  preparing  to  deliver 
his  valedictory  address  for  the  senior  class, 
"two  girls  and  myself,"  at  Stony  Point  High, 
the  board  of  regents  reduced  his  grade  in 
English  by  several  points,  rendering  him  in- 
eligible for  a  diploma.  He  made  the  speech 
and  felt  "graduated"  but  he  has  never  been 
able  to  explain  the  lack  of  a  diploma  to  his 
education-minded  young. 

He  related  this  to  Mr.  Allen  mostly  in  fun 
but  to  his  surprise  and  delight  a  few  months 
ago  the  diploma  arrived. 

Without  a  doubt  the  new  U.S.  commission- 
er of  education  was  as  delighted  with  the 
press  which  the  deferred  diploma  got  as  was 
the  recipient,  for  "Genial  Jim"  Farley  is  a 
man  who  has  a  natural  deftness,  an  ease 
with  other  human  beings  that  win  him 
friends  wherever  he  goes.  I  know  because  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  mentioned  Mr.  Parley's  days 
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as  postmaster  general  almost  in  passing  in 
a  column  about  a  couple  of  lost  packages. 

Right  away  he  WTOte  me  a  brief  but  grace- 
ful little  thank-you  note,  to  be  followed 
with  other  notes  as  friends  sent  him  more 
clippings  and  Rep.  James  J.  Delaney  of  New 
York  had  the  column  read  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  In  substance,  Mr.  Parley 
seemed  pleased  because  the  column  "brought 
ba^k  memories  of  those  never-to-be-foreotten 
years  that  I  served  as  postmaster  general." 
He  promised  to  call  me  on  the  next  of  his 
thrice-a-year  visits  to  Atlanta — and  he  did 
the  day  he  arrived  in  town  to  attend  the 
Coca-Cola  bottlers  convention. 

"Then  it's  true,  that  legend  about  you, 
that  you  never  forget  a  name?"  I  asked  Mr. 
Parley. 

He  smiled.  "I  don't  know  about  'never,'  "  he 
said.  "I'm  interested  in  remembering  names 
of  people,  I  suppose.  And  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  blessed  with  a  pretty  good  memory." 

Did  he  remember  the  names  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  soft  drink  bottlers  he  saw  at  the 
convention? 

"I  didn't  know  them  ail,"  he  countered. 
"Many  times  the  bottler  would  be  a  new  man 
but  I  usually  knew  his  hometown  and  some- 
body there  lie  would  know." 

One  of  the  famous  stories  about  Big  Jim's 
memory  is  told  of  the  first  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt campaign  when  he  made  a  whistle  stop 
tour  of  the  West,  talking  from  the  rear  plat- 
form of  a  train.  Mr.  Farley  was  his  campaign 
manager  and  at  the  end  of  one  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's speeches  somebody  in  the  crowd,  ac- 
cording to  the  story,  yelled,  "Hello,  Jim!"  and 
Big  Jim  yelled  back,  "Hello,  Prank!"  making 
a  friend  for  life  of  a  local  citizen  who  had 
been  bragging  that  he  "knew"  Jim  Parley. 
I  asked  Mr.  Farley  about  the  story. 
"It's  true."  he  said.  "I  had  been  getting  let- 
ters from  a  fellow  who  worked  as  a  railway 
mail  clerk  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  San 
Francisco.  The  Literary  Digest  was  conduct- 
ing a  poll  on  the  presidential  election  and 
this  clerk  would  read  the  postcards  and  tell 
me  what  they  said." 

Mr.  Parley  paused  and  shook  his  head.  "He 
shouldn't  have  done  it,"  he  said.  "But  he 
did." 

On  that  Western  campaign  swang  with  the 
future  President,  Mr.  Farley  hadn't  thought 
much  about  his  railway  clerk  pen  pal  until 
he  saw  a  mall  train  pull  up  on  another  track 
and  stop.  When  he  heard  that  "Hello,  Jim!  " 
he  couldn't  see  where  the  voice  came  from,  he 
knew  he  wouldn't  know  the  face  if  he  saw  it, 
so  he  "took  a  wild  chance  and  said,  'Hello, 
Prank!'  "  hoping  it  was  the  mail  clerk. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  me  who  it  weis."  Mr. 
Parley  remembered.  "I  told  him  what  I've 
told  you.  He  said.  'If  you  guessed  right  you'll 
be  hearing  from  that  fellow.'  And  I  did." 

Prank  wrote  a  delighted  thank-you  He  had 
been  bragging  to  his  friends  that  he  knew 
Jim  Parley  and  the  "Hello.  Prank"  had 
proved  it.  But  the  next  communication 
wasn't  so  happy  The  Roosevelt  landslide, 
contrary  to  the  Literary  Digest's  poll  findings, 
resulted  in  the  folding  of  that  magazine  and 
subsequently  in  the  appointment  of  Big  Jim 
Farley  as  postmaster  general.  The  day  Mr. 
Parley  entered  his  new  office  he  found  a  letter 
on  the  desk  beginning,  "Dear  Jim,  you've  got 
to  help  me." 

His  railway  clerk  informant  had  been 
found  out — a  reader  of  and  reporter  on  post- 
cards. Disciplinary  action  was  ordered  but 
since  his  actions  involved  the  brand-new- 
postmaster  general  his  superiors  thought  Mr. 
Parley  should  be  consulted. 

"It  was  very  decent  of  them.  "  said  Mr 
Farley  WTvly.  ^ 

Being  new  in  office  he  sought  all  the  advice 
he  could  get  from  experienced  hands  and 
however  they  worked  the  problem  out, 
"Prank"  was  relieved  and  sure  his  friend 
"Jim  "  had  saved  his  hide.  He  continued  to 
stay  in  touch,  even  after  both  he  and  Big  Jim 
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had  departed  the  poatal  service  He  even 
asked  Mr  Parley  to  help  him  get  a  poet- 
retlrement  Job.  which  he  did  continuing  to 
receive  his  'Dear  Jim"  letters  until  Pranks 
death 

It  was  the  kind  of  loyalty  people  attribute 
to  Sir  Parley  and  I  asked  him  About  that 
quality 

"If  you  haven't  the  virtue  of  loyalty  you 
haven  t  anything."  he  said  emphatically 
"You  owe  loyalty  first  to  your  church,  what- 
ever It  is.  then  to  your  family,  your  busi- 
ness and  your  party  Loyalty  and  truth  are 
the  most  valuable  attributes  you  can  possess 
and  you're  not  entitled  to  any  credit  for 
them  ' 

Even  after  his  famous  third-term  split 
with  President  Roosevelt.  Mr  Parley  re- 
mained loyal  in  what  he  considered  the  im- 
portant sense  He  opposed  Rocjsevelt  to  the 
point  of  allowing  his  own  name  to  be  placed 
In  nomination  at  the  convention  and  when 
Roosevelt  was  nominated  he  resigned  his  pwst 
as  postmaster  general  and  national  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Party  But  he  supported 
the  party's  nominee 

Asked  If  the  split  ruined  their  long-stand- 
ing personal  friendship.  Mr  Parley  let  his 
eyes  rest  reflectively  on  the  wall  opposite  the 
window  in  his  suite  at  the  Regency  and 
sighed  heavily 

■"Tes."  he'said  sadly  "It  did  We  were  never 
close  again   ' 

After  a  moment's  silence  he  resumed.  "You 
know  Mr  Roosevelt  was  really  a  superstitious 
man  At  the  end  of  tx>th  hl.s  previous  cam- 
paigns Roosevelt  and  I  had  ridden  to  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  with  him  for  his  final 
speech  We  hadn't  been  in  touch  m  '.he  1940 
campaign  but  as  It  was  closing  '.he  President 
called  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  the 
Garden  with  him  nn  that  last  night  I  .said. 
"You  know  I  will  ' 

Mr  Parley  met  the  President's  train  and 
together  thev  rode  to  Madison  Square  Garden 
and  mounted  the  platform  side  by  side  The 
audience  went  wild 

Although  he  has  written  a  book  and  maga- 
zine articles  about  the  now-famous  rift  with 
President  Roosevelt.  Mr  Parley  said  he  had 
never  before  told  if  the  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent summ'jned  him  batk  from  Chicago  to 
tell  him  he  was  going  to  run  for  the  third 
term 

"When  we  vere  alone  I  called  him  'Boss' 
and  I  said  to  him  then.  Boss,  you  knew  this 
before  You  could  have  told  me  before  I  went 
to  Chicago  He  called  me  Shamus.  which  Is 
Irish  for  James  He  said,  Shamus,  I  told  you 
when  I  could 

Mr  Parley  said  people  later  said  he  wanted 
to  be  president  hlmseU  but  that  was  not 
true  He  had  believed  Mr  Roosevelt  would 
support  Tennesvsean   Cordell   Hull 

"Shamus"  Parley  was  bcjrn  a  Democrat.  " 
the  son  of  a  Grassy  Point  N  Y  Irish  Demii- 
crat  who  was  killed  by  a  horse  when  James 
was  '^  years  old  .Ml  the'poor  people  in  town 
laborers  in  the  brickyards  along  the  Hudson 
Rover,  Irish  and  Italian,  were  Democrats  Ten 
per  ent  of  the  population  the  professional 
people  and  more  affluent  farmers,  were  Re- 
publicans 

I  believed  that  what  I  have  seen  proven 
throughout  the  years — that  the  Democratic 
Party  was  'he  party  most  concerned  with 
the  great  mass  of  people  "  Mr  Pirley  said 
"There  Isn  t  much  doubt  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  responsible  for  more  beneficial  leg- 
islation for  all  the  elements  in  our  country, 
laborers  of  all  kinds  farmers,  poor  people 
who    are   seeking    .»    better    educ.itlon   ' 

Shortly  after  his  father  died  Mr  Parley's 
motner  scraped  together  SI. 500  and  bought 
.k  grocery  store  with  a  saloon  .titached  as  a 
means  of  earning  money  to  rear  her  six  chil- 
dren  James  worked  In  the  sai  >in 

"I    tapped   many   a   keg  of    beer  "   he   said, 
"cleaned  majiy  a  bottle  with  buckshot  " 
But    he    never    drank — or    smoked 
"When   I   was  conBrmed   at   the  age  of    12 
I  in   the   Roman   Catholic   Church  i    I   took   a 
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pledge  that  I  wouldn"t  drink  or  smoke  until 
I  was  21  •  he  said  By  the  time  I  was  21 
I  was  taking  an  Interest  in  politics,  working 
in  my  election  dlstrl>n  and  my  mother  per- 
suaded me  that  drinking  or  srnoklng  should 
be  passed  up  then  It  sounds  corny  but  I  did 
promise  my  mother  "' 

Mr  Parley  Is  still  strongly  bound  by  fam- 
ily ties  and  family  considerations  His  wife. 
the  former  Elizabeth  Pinnegan.  to  whom  he 
was  married  In  1920  died  m  1955  and  he 
has  not  remarried  but  continues  to  live  in 
their  Waldorf- Astr>rla  apartment  His  son 
and  two  daughters  and  their  10  children 
are  close  to  him.  calling  him  every  Sunday 
night  ("Collect'"")  to  visit  When  he  travels 
abroad,  as  he  does  nearly  every  year  he  likes 
to  have  at  least  one  of  his  college-age  grand- 
children with  him 

He  doeent  feel  particularly  slowed  down 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  81  years  old  last 
May  30 

Por  exercise  he  walks  "unless  Im  In  a 
Ijurry"'  and  works,  going  to  his  Madison 
Avenue  office  every  morning  at  9  oclock  and 
working  until  5  or  5  30  pm  every  weekday 
and  dropping  by  for  a  while  on  Saturday 
morning 

And  he  remains  generally  cheerful  and  op- 
timistic about  the  state  of  the  world  The 
country  will  probably  never  lace  another 
depression  like  that  he  and  President  Roose- 
velt fought  shoulder-to-shoulder,  he  thinks 

"We  have  ways  of  taking  charge  of  depres- 
sions and  recessions  now-  agencies  and  tools 
th.tt  we  Jldn  t  know  anything  .ibout  before  "" 

The  war  in  Vietnam  overshadows  every- 
thing." he  thinks,  and  that  and  Inflation 
may  be  the  things  that  irtve  "Mr  Nixon  his 
moment  of  truth"   in  1972 


A  VOTE  TO  P:aSE  THE  TRANSIT 
PROBLEM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OK     Nirw     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RfJPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr  BIAGGI  Mr  Speaker.  I  Kue  my 
wholehearted  support  to  H  R  14646.  a 
bill  designed  to  improve  commuter  pas- 
.scnger  .service  between  New  York  City 
and  New  Haven,  Conn 

While  much  more  remains  to  be  done 
I  believe  H  R  14646  is  a  .step  in  the  nght 
direction.  In  my  own  district,  transit  fa- 
cilities are  badly  lackinK  for  residents  of 
the  north  Bronx  and  for  those  living  in 
large  apartment  complexes  known  as 
Parkchester  and  Co-Op  City 

Enactment  of  thLs  bill  paves  the  way 
for  the  formation  of  a  Connecticut-New 
York  interstate  compact  that  would  pro- 
vide railroad  passenger  .service  on  the 
lines  of  the  former  New  Haven  Railroad, 
now  Perm  Central,  between  New  York 
City  and  New"  Haven.  Conn  It  also  would 
provide  (xissibilitie.s  for  future  tran.spor- 
tation  facilities  to  alleviate  the  pressint; 
problem  of  inadequate  rapid  transit  be- 
tween cities  as  well  as  between  boroughs 
within  New  York  City  The  compact 
would  combine  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority  of  New  York  and  the 
Connecticut  Transportation  Authority  as 
an  interKovernmental  agency 

The  compact  agencies  would  be  au- 
thorized to  acquire  ownership  of  the 
railroad's  assets  or  the  right  to  use  those 
as.seus  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
tmuation  and  improvement  of  passenger 
service  Further,  the  compact  agencies 
would  be  authorized  to  apply  for  Fed- 
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eral,  State,  or  local  financial  aid  to  .sup- 
plement fimds  available  to  them  for  the 
operation  of  passenger  service 

I  regard  H  R.  14646  as  a  worthy  piece 
of  legislation  because  it  expres.ses  an 
awareness  of  the  commuter  problem  ;ind 
proposes  remedies  for  residents  livint:  m 
some  sections  of  both  New  York  City 
and  Connecticut.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
continue  to  tackle  this  problem  in  the 
future  so  that  we  relieve  the  burden  for 
as  many  commuters  as  possible. 


BANKING  INSTITUTION  EVALUATES 
PUBLIC  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 


OF    OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16.  1969 

Mr  AYRES  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
major  problems  as  legislators  is  secur- 
ing unbiased  evaluations  of  existing  pro- 
grams. While  the  Government  spends 
vast  sums  for  this  purpose,  too  often  we 
find  that  these  departmental  apprai.sals 
do  not  give  us  the  entire  picture 

I  was.  therefore,  very  pleased  to  see 
that  one  of  America's  greatest  financial 
institutions,  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  through  its  public 
affairs  committee,  had  directed  lus  re- 
gional economics  section  to  review  jiub- 
lic  education  in  New  York  City.  The  tn- 
tire  cost  of  this  survey  and  its  publica- 
tion was  defrayed  by  the  bank. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Wilcox,  vice  chairman 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank,  i.s  \ery 
knowledgeable  about  governmental  af- 
fairs. Through  his  chairmanship  of  the 
bank's  pubhc  affairs  committee  he  has 
directed  its  noted  economists  in  evaluat- 
ing our  existmg  systems.  Last  year,  this 
uul.standing  civic  leader,  had  prepai-'ii  a 
very  valuable  review  of  the  antipoverty 
program. 

These  two  reports  were  under  the 
guidance  of  First  National  Bank's  Vice 
President  Jac  PYiedgut.  a  noted  econ- 
omist Mr.  Friedgut  is  a  master.s  grad- 
uate of  the  Woodrow  WiLson  School  of 
Public  .Affairs  at  Princeton.  The  .study 
on  public  education  was  prepared  prin- 
cipally by   Economist  Rosalind  Lancies. 

While  this  review  is  one  refernn-!  to 
New  York  City.  I  believe  that  many  of 
Its  findings  would  be  of  value  to  most 
other  metropolitan  areas. 

I  no'^,cd  the  following  i(UOtati.:>n  ircm 
the  report  that  should  be  quite  thoucht 
provoking  to  all  of  us  concerned  with 
educational  needs: 

Expenditures  for  each  school  Include  t'le 
.tmuunt  ol  City  and  State  money  allocated 
to  the  school  i  exclusive  of  funds  tor  capital 
improvements)  .ind  money  from  Feder.i:  .iid. 
primarily  funds  under  Title  I  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  K.1- 
ucatlon  Act  Per  capita  costs  In  the  laU 
schools  with  enrollments  90  per  cent  or  more 
black  and  Puerto  RIcan  averaged  $831*  :n 
1967  68.  ranging  from  a  low  oI  $529  per  ptipil 
to  a  high  of  $1.5«0 

Regardless  of  the  variations  in  socioeco- 
nomic characteristics  of  the  students  in  these 
150  schools,  there  Is  no  statistical  correlat:on 
between  the  aggregate  amounts  ol  money 
spent  per  pupil  and  the  improvement  la 
reading  scores  from  one  year  to  the  next  In 
other  words.  In  these  150  schools,  preliminary 
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evidence  does  not  appear  to  Indicate  that  an 
expenditure  of  one  amount  Is  any  more  ef- 
fective in  changing  a  pupil's  level  of  achleve- 
nifiit   than  an  expenditure  of  another. 

The  lack  of  correlation  in  black /Puerto 
Rican  schools  between  changes  In  achieve- 
ment and  the  absolute  level  of  quantitative 
factors  such  as  higher-salaried  experienced 
tp.ichers  or  school  equipment  (as  indicated 
bv  per  capita  cost  figures)  raises  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  continued  indiscriminate 
fiiiidlng  of  these  Items  will  in  and  of  itself 
necessarily  Increase  educational  output  pro- 
porUonately. 

An  Interesting  case  In  point  Is  the  More 
Effective  Schools  (MES).  These  schools  offer 
a  particularly  Intensive  combination  of  re- 
sources to  prevent  and  compensate  for  aca- 
demic failure.  Like  Special  Service  schools, 
additional  teachers  and  equipment  are  sup- 
plied, although  to  a  much  greater  extent.  The 
21  .schools  In  the  MES  program  (to  be  In- 
creased to  31  by  the  new  United  Federation 
o(  Teachers  contract)  provide  a  host  of  sup- 
portive and  Innovative  services  to  the  chil- 
dren Por  example,  class  size  is  reduced  to  a 
maximum  of  15  In  kindergarten  and  the  first 
grade.  20  in  the  second  grade,  and  22  in 
grades  three  through  six.  Extra  teachers  are 
made  available  as  well  as  guidance  and  medi- 
cal services.  The  objectives  of  MES  are  to 
enhance 

Ihe  First  National  City  Bank  report 
stressed  the  importance  of  high  quality 
school  principals  and  states  that  those 
principals  with  outstanding  records 
should  be  given  discretionary  incentive 
funds  for  their  schools. 

I  am  hopeful  that  other  financial  in- 
stitutions and  industries  might  follow 
this  very  fine  example  of  civic  respon- 
sibility. With  their  great  economists  and 
fir.ancial  experts,  they  can  be  of  valuable 
.service  to  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 

The  American  Banker  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle by  William  Zimmerman  points  this 
out. 

The  article  follows: 
I  From  the  American  Banker.  Nov.  25,  1969] 
BrsiNESs  Has  the  Biggest  Stake  in  Improv- 
ing QuALrrY   or  Pvblic  Education,  FNCB 
Says 

I  By  William  Zimmerman) 

New  York. — Business  must  undergo  a  radl- 
c.il  change  in  Its  role  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem because  It  has  the  most  to  lose  or  gain 
bv  the  quality  of  the  BChools,  First  National 
Civ  Bank  stated  Monday. 

la  a  40-page  study  on  public  education  In 
New  "V'ork  City — prepared  as  part  of  the 
bank's  continuing  exploration  of  urban  prob- 
l-ms— FNCB  calls  for  a  two-pronged  ap- 
proach by  business  in  regard  to  schools:  to 
assist  in  the  application  of  business  methods 
to  school  problems  and  to  establish  a  "link 
between  the  high  schools  and  the  world  of 
work." 

Such  an  involvement,  at  a  minimum, 
h.iK'ht  coi\£lst  of  career  guidance,  placement 
assistance,  and  some  measure  of  work-study 
prngrams."  according  to  the  study. 

The  bank  observes  that  up  to  this  point 
ttie  major  crieni  ition  of  business  in  the  high 
schools  li  *  been  t<o  a.sslst  in  vocational  edu- 
c.itlon  pr.  crams  which  emphasize  preparing 
students  lor  blue-collar  jobs. 

However,  the  problem  posed  by  the  chang- 
ing structiri'  I't  the  economy  of  New  York — 
and  incroasmt,  >.  those  ol  other  cities  in  the 
nation-  IS  that  blue-collar  Jobs  Increasingly 
are  becoming  obsolete. 

"It  would  seem  to  make  sense  to  reorient 
our  concept  of  vocational  education  more  to- 
wards white-collar  training  rather  than  some 
of  the  conventicnal  manual  skllU."  the  study 
uuied. 
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At  a  press  briefing  Monday.  Jac  Friedgut, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the  bank's  re- 
gional economics  section,  noted  that  "we'd 
like  to  see  the  emphasis,  as  far  as  vocational 
training  Is  concerned,  shift  from  shop  courses, 
such  as  woodworking  or  metal  working  "  to 
courses  in  which  students  learned  to  work  the 
"best"  and  newest  business  machine  equip- 
ment. 

The  study  calls  for  different-  industry 
groups,  such  as  banks,  estate,  insurance  and 
accountants,  to  devise  specific  educational 
programs  "where  appropriate.  Jointly  with 
the  public  school  authorities  for  high  school 
vocational  training.  This  would  Involve  Joint 
planning  on  curriculum.  training  of 
teachers  by  business  and  mutual  exposure. 
The  specific  programs  would  have  to  be  on  a 
scale  relevant  to  the  anticipated  employment 
needs  of  the  various  industries. 

As  an  example  Mr.  Friedgut  suggested  that 
a  group,  such  as  the  brokerage  industry,  that 
needs  more  people  might  formulate  a  pro- 
gram with  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation or  local  governing  school  boards  to 
satisfy  their  manpower   needs. 

Industry  people  who  can  explain  brokerage 
transactions  could  go  to  the  schools  to  tell 
the  student  what  being  a  broker  is  all  about, 
and  help  give  direction  to  those  students 
who  might  be  inclined  to  go  into  the  inaustry. 
rather  than  on  to  college. 

"The  essence  of  the  whole  Idea  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  link  between  what  the  youngster  is 
doing  with  himself  in  the  high  school  and 
what  type  of  Job  opportunity  he  has  once  he 
completes  his  education."  the  report  said. 

In  commenting  on  the  need  for  business 
methods  to  be  applied  to  school  problems,  the 
study  pointed  out  that  one  task  would  be  to 
devise  the  most  efHcient  allocation  of  class- 
room time  and  space  so  as  to  minimize 
school  overcrowding.  Another  work  area 
would  be  to  help  schools  institute  better 
budgeting  procedures. 

Mr  Friedgut  reported  that  in  the  city,  a 
group  of  24  chief  executives  of  major  busi- 
nesses are  working  with  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Council  of  New  York  City  on  a 
task  force  to  Involve  businesses  in  £ch>ol 
problems.  Pilot  projects  are  under  way  at  two 
high  schools,  he  noted,  in  which  "we  and 
others  make  people  available  to  develop  pro- 
grams" In  employment  counseling  and  cur- 
rlcultun  planning  for  vocational-type  courses. 
In  addition,  one  school  needs  additional 
space,  and  the  group  Is  providing  it  with  in- 
formation on  how  to  assemble  real  estate 
property  on  an  advantageous  basis,  Mr.  Freid- 
gut  said. 

He  observed  that  it  Is  the  bank's  experience 
from  working  with  hardcore  unemployed  In- 
dividuals that  It  must  provide  the  basic 
arithmetic  and  language  skills  that  should 
have  been  developed  In  the  class  rooms. 
Asked  If  businesses  should  consider  forming 
schools  of  their  own.  Mr.  Friedgut  noted  the 
possibility  exists  that  industry  could  be 
competitors  of  schools. 

He  pointed  to  an  idea  being  explored  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  which 
a  "model  demonstration  grant"  would  be 
given  In  the  form  of  coupons  to  the  parents 
of  children.  The  coupons  could  be  redeemed 
at  those  places  where  the  parents  believed 
they  could  get  the  best  education  for  their 
chlidren.  Under  such  a  program,  business,  in 
effect,  could  compete  with  the  schools  for 
the  Federal  funds,  the  banker  said. 

The  study,  preptired  principally  by  Mrs. 
Rosalind  Landes.  research  associate  within 
the  regional  economics  section,  is  expected 
to  be  sent  to  10,000  to  12,000  corporations, 
city  council  members,  central  and  local 
boards  of  education,  educators  and  city,  state 
and  Federal  government  people. 

Other  studies  on  urban  problems  prepared 
by  the  section  Incluae  : :  tr  ;  ,»s  New  Y'ork, 
An  Economic  Survey,,  and  Poverty  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  In  New  York  City.  Others 
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are  In  preparation  on  housing,  health  and 
hospitals  and  transportation.  Mrs.  Landea 
said. 

I  commend  the  First  National  City 
Bank  for  this  most  valuable  report.  I 
feel  certain  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 


OF  COLLEGE  FOOTBALL  AND 
SPORTSMANSHIP 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  of 
us  know,  one  of  the  greatest  college 
football  games  in  history  was  played  on 
December  6  in  Fayetteville,  Ark.  This 
tense  battle  between  Texas  and  Arkan- 
sas was  surely  one  of  the  most  exciting 
contests  on  record — a  most  fitting  con- 
clusion for  college  football's  100th  year. 
In  an  article  in  the  Dallas  Times  Her- 
ald of  December  10,  Felix  McKnight  of- 
fers some  insights  into  the  game  which 
I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  As 
he  observes,  this  hard  fought,  yet  cleanly 
played  game  speaks  well  for  the  teams, 
the  coaches,  and  the  fans. 

As  humble  winners  and  gracious  losers, 
the  Longhorns  and  Razorbacks  repre- 
sent what  all  Americans  look  for  in  great 
competitors. 

The  article  follows : 

TwAs  A  Good  Day — For  a   Chance 
It  was  a  magnificent  day;  Just  like  all  fall 
Saturdays  used  to  be.  It  was  clean,  decent  air 
America  was  breathing— for  a  change. 

Suddenly  there  was  no  turmoil,  no  crime, 
no  demonstration,  no  demands,  no  Vietnam 
protests  and  smears,  no  tawdry  outcries  to 
foul  the  good  air. 

It  staved  that  way  for  three  hours— from 
the  foothills  and  ridges  of  Fayetteville.  Ark., 
where  it  all  originated,  to  millions  of  homes. 
No  phonv  outsiders  with  their  two-bit 
protests  and  sit-ins  could  crash  this  party. 
Nor  could  they  Invade  50  million  television 
screens.  If  they  had.  they  would  have  been 
hooted  out  of  the  place. 

Not  once  did  the  television  cameras  turn 
away  from  the  Texas-Arkansas  football  epic 
to  focus  on  a  bunch  of  stringy  misfits  en- 
camped on  a  nearby  hill  to  protest  whatever 
they  were  protesting. 

College  football  washed  all  the  grime  off 
the  national  face  for  those  precious 
hours  .  .  .  and  it  just  might  have  been  one 
of  the  best  things  to  happen  to  us  in  years. 
Decent  youngsters,  about  the  most  Intelli- 
gent generation  we  have  spawned,  hollered  to 
hoarseness  over  a  game — not  just  against 
something.  Out  on  the  field  were  the  two  best 
college  football  teams  in  the  land — and  not  a 
single  unsportsmanlike  conduct  penalty  was 
called  in  one  of  the  tensest  hours  of  grid 
history. 

And  smack  in  the  midst  of  the  youngsters 
in  the  stands  sat  the  President  cf  the  United 
States.  No  special  box  seat;  just  there  with 
the  fans  and  as  cranked  up  as  they  were. 

Billy  Graham  started  the  good  day  with  a 
prayer.  Just  the  right  words  for  a  nation  to 
ponder. 

And  at  game's  end  two  superb  leaders 
of  young  men — Darrell  Royal  and  Frank 
Broyles — stood  in  solittide  in  their  dressing 
rooms  and  led  prayers  with  their  tquads. 
Totally  unaware  of  national  television  that 
recorded  the  moving  moment,  both  prayed 
for  God's  guidance 
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Couch  Broylea.  his  most  magTilflc«nt  hour 
snatched  away  in  the  closing  momenta  stcxxl 
like  a.  3t«e!  rod  in  the  silence  of  the  Arkansas 
dreealn?  room  clo«ed  his  eyes  And  thanked 
C'Kxl  for  the  likes  nf  the  yninH;  men  on  his 
team  It  was  very  normal  for  Frank  Broylee 
he  Is  a  nauonal  leader  of  The  Fellowship  of 
Christian  AtJiietes 

Next  -loor  just  as  Coach  Royals  Longhorns 
concluded  In  unison  The  Lords  Prayer. 
President  Nixon  wa«  swept  Into  the  middle 
of  the  nations  No  1  te«m  and  finally  was 
heard  over  the  cha*J8 

He  was  Just  -mother  fan.  proudly  telling 
them  like  a  good  grandstand  quarterback 
that  between  halves  ii\  network  t.elevi»ion 
he  had  predicted  that  both  teams  would  score 
in  the  second  half  and  that  Arkanaaa  had 
better  beware  of  Texas'  throttled  .jfr.»nse 

The  President   who  had  been  matching  fl»k 
from    Penn    State   supporters    frir   days    aftpr 
.announcing  ne  would  give  the  Texas- Arkan- 
saa    winner    .*    presidential    plaque    denoting 
national  coUesiiate  football  supremacy    made 
good  on  his  word   And  he  reaffirmed  his  belief 
that   Tex.«)    truly   is   the   natl<jnal   champion 
He  moved  Into  the  somber  silence   if  the  Ar- 
kansas dressing  r  lom    clasped  coach  Broyles' 
hand  ,*nd  iddressed    you  magnificent  men"- 
remlndmg  t^at  he  had  been  in  'heir  position 
Tve  lostsohne  close  ones  and  it  isn't 

easy  ^ 

The  stunned  Razorbacks  respect  fxilly 
s<jught  a  presidential  handshake  and  'hanked 
him  for  taking  the  time  U.i  come  down  and 
Witch  their  game 

He  departed  by  helicopter  In  the  cold  rain 
and  the  crowds  started  melting  Into  the 
fcXJthiUs  It  was  a  homey  decent  day  for 
Americans  And  all  over  a  game,  something 
we  had  almost   forgotten 

Off  the  held  Darrell  Boyal  and  Prank 
Broyles  are  extremely  close  personal  rriends 
Their  families  .ire  -lose  because  they  believe 
in  the  same  things   All  g<-Hjd 

Both  ire  tine  golfers  >tnd  off  season  tear 
into  each  other  on  the  goLf  course  for  a 
minimum  45  holes  per  day  when  time  per- 
mifj  Competitors  these  two  great  coaches, 
in  the  grandest  s<>nse  .\nd  leaders  of  men 
The  good  day  jame  to  a  close  In  a  perfect 
frame 

Coach  Frank  Broyles.  father  of  six.  walked 
out  of  a  bleak  stadium  holding  the  hands  of 
twin  daughters    aged   II 

And.    you    know  his    head    was    high 

So  was  most  of   America  s  on   the  clear  day 
U  had  been   seeking,   for  .i  change 


A  PRAYER       FOR  MY 
CONGRESSMAN  • 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

't    .vjw    ;i.R.>£r 
IN  THE  HCL'SE  OF  REPHKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr  HUNT  Mr  Speaker  a  clo^e  per- 
sonal friend  ot  tiiine  and  pastor  of  The 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Woodbury 
HeiKhts.  N  J  .  the  Reverend  James  E 
Powl.  ha.s  graciously  brought  to  my  at- 
tention a  personal  prayer  which  I  com- 
mend to  all  my  colleai<ue.s  .At  thi.s  late 
hour  of  the  hrst  .^.esslon  of  the  91st  Con- 
gresvs  and.  m  fact,  throughout  the  course 
of  our  coniiressional  dutie.s  the  year 
round,  it  is  a  prayer  of  inspiration  to 
which  we  should  pay  more  than  lip  serv- 
ice Likewise,  it  is  a  prayer  to  which  each 
of  our  constituents  miKht  subscribe  m 
their  daily  devotions  as  a  constajit  re- 
minder that  we  as  men  are  not  infallible 
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For   My   Congrcssman 
I  By  Walter  L  Cook  i 

I  pray  O  Ocxl  of  righteousness,  for  my 
much-abused  and  llttle-pral.sed  congressman 
There  have  been  times  when  I  joined  a  choriis 
of  critics  in  harsh  Judgment  of  him  Deliver 
me  from  hypfx-rl.sy  of  demanding  a  higher 
integrity  of  him  my  representative,  than  I 
demand  of  myself 

Now  I  ask  that  Thou  wilt  keep  him  true  to 
the  convictions  he  expressed  before  his  elec- 
tion Grant  that  the  nobility  of  his  words 
may  be  matched  bv  the  ((uallty  of  his  acts 
Bestow  upon  him  keen  insight,  sound  Judg- 
ment, and  the  willingness  to  act  according 
to  the  mandate  of  <i  healthy  and  enlightened 
conscience  Endue  him  with  such  courage 
and  firmness  of  purp<ise  that  he  will  be  able 
to  stand  for  his  principles  in  the  face  of  the 
:>trongeat  opposition    In  Christ  s  Name   Amen 


THE  STATES    RIGHT  TO  OBSTRUCT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


OK    NEW     Y..KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPHESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  under  the 
rubric  of  the  New  Pt'deralism."  the  ad- 
ministration talks  about  'returninR 
Government  to  the  people  "  The  States 
would,  ideally,  become  leaders  In  meet- 
ing and  solvinu  our  domestic  ills 

.As  r  have  made  clear  by  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  administrations  substitute 
for  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  and  by  my  opposition  to 
the  -Ayres  substitute  economic  ouportu- 
nity  act  bill,  which  would  have  turned 
control  of  the  Federal  antipoverty  pro- 
gram over  to  the  State...  I  regard  the  con- 
cept of  New  Federalism  as  an  abdication 
of  Federal  responsibility,  not  an  initia- 
tion of  remedy  Instead  of  remedying  our 
domestic  ills,  some  States  seek  to  per- 
petuate them  And  no  State  has  been 
able  to  come  clor^e  to  solnn«  them 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  per- 
ceptive article  by  John  A  Hamilton,  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
New  York  Times,  which  appeared  in  the 
December  15.  1969.  edition  ol  the  New- 
York  nmes 

Iiir.  .ST.\Tts  Right  To  Obstrtht 
I  By  John  A  Hamilton) 
Governor  Claude  Kirk  of  Florida,  a  big. 
hulking  man.  rose  slowly  from  his  seat  at 
the  Collier  County  schfx)lht>use  hearing  on 
hunger  Face  flushed,  eyes  narrowing^  he 
stabbed  the  air  with  the  p<>uiler  he  had 
used  in  presenting  charts  and  graphic  ma- 
terial to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  NpmIs  and  insisted 
that  the  States  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  .idmliilstratlon  of  any 
Federal  food  program 

The  committee's  hearing  had  followed 
Its  lour  of  nearby  mlgraiu  labor  rumps  Out 
■n  the  flat  sandy  land  where  the  sun 
burned  down  on  uny  windowless  shacks  mi- 
grant farm  workers  had  told  commitlee 
members  that  they  sometimes  did  not 
have  enough  to  e*t 

Florida  was  one  of  seven  states  refusing 
to  partlclpat*  in  the  Federal  icxjd  stamp 
program  which  enables  the  p<«jr  to  purchase 
•u  dlsiount  prices  ^Ulnlps  redeemable  for 
gr<x-erie»  at  stores  A  iUites  reru.sul  bars  all 
localities  from  participation  Collier  County 
was  one  ul  aeverai  hundred  across  the  coun- 
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try  also  refusing  to  participate  in  the  surplus 
commodity  program  under  which  surplus  ae- 
ricultural  products  are  distributed  free  to 
needy  families 

Thus,  the  poor  of  Collier  County,  migrants 
who  helped  feed  the  nation,  were  denied  the 
benefits  of  food  programs  otherwise  available 
u>  them. 

Sen.ilor  Javlts  .if  New  York,  a  member  if 
the  committee,  had  visited  the  labor  camps 
and  seen  the  privation  At  the  hearing  iie 
sharply  questioned  state  and  local  otRclali, 
We  want  to  give  the  .state  every  oppor- 
tunlly."  he  replied  to  Governor  Kirk,  but 
not  to  allow  the  thing  not  to  be  done" 

PROGRAM    OF    ABDICATION 

This  exchange  took  place  several  months 
.igo  but  It  Is  relevant  to  several  pieces  of 
legislation  being  considered  by  Congre.ss  nuw 
and  to  the  general  thrust  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's domestic  program  It  is  .\  [irc- 
gram  of  abdication  under  a  banner  of  New 
Federalism  "  To  surrender  {)ower.  funds  and 
programs  to  the  states  may  not  revitalue  tiie 
states  but  only  weaken  Federal  commitments 

Consider  hunger  The  .select  committees 
food  stamp  bill  would  have  brought  mean- 
ingful aid  to  the  needy  and  required  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  to  provide  food  pro- 
granvs  in  those  stales  and  loc<alltles  wltliout 
them  Tlie  Administration  opposed  this  lill 
It  apparently  does  not  want  a  Federal  .igenrv 
to  override  the  obstruction  of  a  state  <r 
locality  Last  week  in  resp>on.se  to  .\dnilni4. 
f ration  objections  after  the  bill  had  passed 
the   Senate,    a   House    panel    rejected    it 

rofingr  rtgfits  Riither  than  seek  a  sunMie 
extension  of  the  present  voting  rlght.s  [yx 
which  has  proved  extremely  effective  In  pre- 
venting dlscrlmln.itlon  against  Negroes  in 
the  South  the  .\dminlstratlon  succeeded  in 
getting  the  House  to  adopt  .i  substitute  last 
week  In  diluting  Federal  power  over  reci.'^- 
tratlon  and  voting.  It  permits  the  states  to 
erect  new  subterluges  and  barriers  Civil 
rights  leaders  term  the  House  vote  a  "cat.i- 
clysmic  defeat   " 

4'ifipo!crfv  efforts.  Although  the  .Ad- 
ministration sought  an  extension  of  'he 
OEO  legislation  opponents  of  antlpovcrf; 
ftTorts  introduced  a  crippling  amendmer.t 
giving  states  control  over  funds  and  pro- 
grams vital  to  urb.!n  areas  Republican  H'  ':=e 
Minority  Leader  Clerald  Ford  favored  •;■.? 
amendment  and  President  Nixon  urged 
O  E  O  Director  IXmald  Rumsfeld  to  work 
out    :\n      .accommodation"    with    him 

The  amendment  was  hnally  defeated  ..r.d 
Federal  leverage  in  an  expanded  antlp^jverty 
effort  was  preserved,  but  onlv  because  o!  the 
persistence  of  Democratic  liberals,  supported 
inltlallv  hy  a  mere  handful  of  Republican 
defectors 

It  may  be  natural  for  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent to  favor  the  states  over  the  cities  when 
most  of  the  cities  remain  dominated  by 
Democrats  and  mi.>st  of  the  states  (32  of  the 
501  are  In  the  hands  of  Republican  Gover- 
nors Too.  there  was  a  time  when  states 
served  .is  engines  of  change  and  Innovation 
and  .is  centers  i>f  life 

"OBSTACLES    TO    PROGRESS " 

But  now.  unfortunately,  states  often  .serve 
as  drag  anchors  on  activity,  as  "obstacles  '■> 
progress"  in  the  view  of  Cleveland's  Mayor 
Carl  Stokes  Sometimes  they  refiLse  to  par- 
ticipate m  Federal  programs  essential  to  the 
urban  welfare  or  then  deny  cities  needed 
powers  of  .self-government,  or  shortchange 
•hem  fiscally 

President  Nixon.  It  should  be  said,  holds 
.1  different  view 

For  ,»  long  time,"  he  recently  told  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference,  "the  phrase 
states  rights"  was  often  used  a«  an  escape 
from  responsibility — as  a  way  of  avoiding  a 
problem,  rather  than  of  meeting  a  problem 
But  that  time  has  passed  "' 

Has  It.  though  ' 
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HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 


OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 
Mr.  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  Washington  was  the  scene  of  a 
conference  dedicated  to  the  problem  of 
hunsier  in  the  United  States.  Those  who 
came  to  the  conference  represented  a 
wide  variety  of  backgrounds,  views  and 
considerations  Nevertheless,  the  issue  at 
hand— the  appalling  hunger  midst  plenty 
which  still  exists — was  considered  from 
many  angles. 

During  this  conference,  in  one  of  the 
manv  panel  discussions  which  went  on. 
two  doctors.  Dr.  Anthony  Conte  and  Dr. 
Arnold  Schaefler  presented  a  proposal 
which  I  feel  offers  a  most  iruiovative  ap- 
proach to  how  the  Nation's  affluent  per- 
sons can  truly  help  in  the  crusade  against 
hunger.  I.  therefore,  would  like  to  extend 
my  remarks  to  include  this  proposal  in 
[he  Record: 

Food  Bank  U.S.A. 
The  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition  and  Health  has  attempted  to  create 
an  ambitious  program  to  stamp  out  hunger 
in  .Xmerica.  Yet.  it  also  has  raised  a  question 
which  deserves  considerable  consideration 
.\re  we  unintentionally  creating  a  class  of 
forcotten  Americans. '  "" 

1he  paradox  of  60  million  Americans  eat- 
mc  too  much  while  20  million  Americans 
are  without  enough  to  eat  has  awakened  the 
conscience  of  all  Americans.  They  want  to 
respond  Tliey  want  to  jjartlclpate.  They  want 
to  -.nare 

We  have  seen  the  positive  accomplishments 
of  American  publics  participation  In  national 
goals  The  CARE  program.  The  March  of 
Dunes.  Aid  to  Blafra  are  only  a  few  examples 
of  how  citizen  particlpatuan  has  brought  help 
to  'hose  in  most  unfortdnate  circumstances. 
Bu'„  what  about  hunger  in  America?  How  can 
those  more  fortunate  help  in  this  problem. 
The  answer  may  well  lie  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Pood  Bank  USA.  a  program  de- 
sittned  to  help  the  millions  who  day  In  and 
day  out  know  nothing  but  hunger. 
Who  would  participate? 
The  hou.sewlfe  who  wants  to  lose  a  few 
pounds  to  get  into  a  new  dress  can  give  mean- 
inc  to  that  weight  loss  by  mailing  to  Food 
Bank  USA  :i  dollar  for  every  lb.  of  weight 
taken  off. 

The  smoker  who  quits  smoking  can  con- 
Tribute  the  cost  of  cigarettes  he  would  have 
smoked  in  a  day.  week,  month  or  year. 

rhe  laborer  as  well  as  the  businessman  can 
equally  participate  So  can  the  children  who 
see  pictures  ol  a  starving  child  and  want  to 
help  that  child  with  their  pennies.  Dickies 
•  ind  dimes 

In  effect.  Food  Bank  USA  would  be  a  vehl- 
.  ie  that  would  permit  each  American  to  par- 
ticipate, respond,  and  remedy  this  paradox 
of  acute  hunger  midst  plenty. 

Food  Bank  USA  with  national  headquar- 
:crs  would  become  the  trustee  of  funds 
solicited  through  these  appeals  and  other 
sources  such  as  annual  Thanksgiving  appeal. 
In  turn,  the  collected  funds  would  be 
used  lo  purcha.se  food  stamps  for  the  poor 
wrh  delivery  earmarked  by  the  government 
f  T  families  who  fall  outside  minimum  ellgl- 
:  ilitv  requirements.  It  would  also  give  the 
.:  •.ernment  funds  to  supplement  the  Fed- 
iral  program  of  free  and  reduced  meals  for 
needy  children  It  would.  In  short,  be  used 
tor  programs  in  food,  hunger  and  nutrition 
'.Mth   the   following   two   goals   In   mind: 

( 1 )  Increase  in  funding  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  ultimately,  supplying  sufficient  funds 
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so  that  the  Federal  role  in  this  food  for  the 
poor   would   no   longer   be   necessary. 

There  are,  admittedly,  groups  which  are 
currently  aiding  the  poor  in  their  battle 
against  hunger.  For  the  most  part  how- 
ever this  Is  being  done  on  a  sectional  basis. 

The  task  Is  too  Immense  and  the  need  too 
urgent  for  leaving  It  on  a  sectional  level. 
A  national  approach  Is  necessary.  Conse- 
quently, Food  Bank  USA  could  prove  to  be  a 
vital  Instrument  In  unifying  xhe  fight 
against  hunger. 

Composed  of  citizens,  some  of  national 
prominence.  It  would  be  run  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  Each  American  would  be  eligible  for 
participating,  and  I  would  hope  that  Mrs. 
Richard  Nixon,  who  has  expressed  consider- 
able Interest  In  volunteer  projects  would 
agree  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
this  program. 


STOP  CUTTHROAT  IMPORTS 

THREATENING    AMERICAN    SHOE 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  a  recent  report 
issued  by  the  well-known,  highly  re- 
spected, able  executive  vice  president  of 
the  New  England  Footwear  Association, 
Mr.  Maxwell  Field,  touching  on  de- 
creased employment  and  increased  un- 
employment in  the  New  England  shoe 
industry,  stemming  largely  from  sharp 
increases  in  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  Field  points  out  that  the  6  months 
total  of  these  imports  coming  into  the 
United  States  were  equal  to  37  percent 
of  the  U.S.  shoe  production,  an  almost 
unbelievable  statistic. 

In  the  first  half  of  1969,  foreign  foot- 
wear— nonrubber — increased  sharply  to 
a  total  of  108  million  pairs,  up  12  per- 
cent in  pairs,  and  29  percent  in  dollar 
value. 

During  the  same  period  U.S.  shoe  pro- 
duction declined  12  percent — an  ominous 
sign. 

While  I  have  been  greatly  concerned 
for  a  long  period  of  time  over  the  impact 
of  rising  foreign,  shoe  imports  upon  the 
American  shoe  economy,  these  latest  fig- 
ures revealed  by  Mr.  Field's  study  are 
startling,  and  constitute  both  an  augury 
and  a  warning,  not  only  to  the  industry, 
but  to  the  owners  and  workers  who  are 
engaged  in  it,  and  depend  upon  it  for 
their  livelihood. 

Unfortunately,  the  employment  of  shoe 
workers  declined  in  this  period  by  9  per- 
cent in  New  England  from  79,000  to  72,- 
100. 

It  is  a  curious,  but  not  surprising,  fact 
that  actual  declines  in  employment  were 
much  greater  in  those  States  and  cities 
where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of 
women's  shoe  manufacturers,  thus  trac- 
ing the  growth  and  effect  of  growing 
women's  shoe  imports. 

In  Massachusetts  alone,  unemployment 
compensation  claims  increased  42  per- 
cent, and  the  figures  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  show  similar  decline  in  the 
employment  of  shoe  workers. 

Moreover,  in  some  communities  largely 
dependent  on  shoe  factory  earnings,  the 
loss  has  been  reflected  in  retaU  sales, 
and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  shoes 
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made  has  caused  a  loss  to  Maine  and 
New  England  transportation  firms  for 
the  year  1968  of  over  $3.9  million. 

Some  Maine  shoebox  manufacturers 
have  dropped  their  workload  in  recent 
months  by  40  to  50  percent. 

Shoe  factories  have  shut  down,  unem- 
ployment claims  have  increased,  so  that 
in  March  of  1969,  35  percent  of  all  claims 
for  unemployment  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  were  attributed  to  the  shoe 
industry.  In  April  of  this  year  59  per- 
cent were  attributed  to  this  industi-y  and 
in  May  58  percent,  this,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  season  of  the  year  usually 
has  peak  employment  in  this  industry. 

In  a  word,  while  all  other  industries, 
wnthout  exception,  show  comparable 
figures  moving  in  the  opposite,  upward 
direction,  and  increasing  substantially, 
the  shoe  industry  shows  a  sharp  drop  in 
average  weekly  wages  from  1968  to  1969, 
and  a  sharp  drop  in  hours  worked  for 
the  same  period. 

Even  the  textile  industrj',  another 
pathetic  \ictim  of  cheap  foreign  imports, 
has  shown  a  slight  gain  in  average 
weekly  earnings  in  this  period. 

It  is  time,  I  think,  that  concern 
should  turn  to  alarm  with  respect  to  the 
dangerous,  harmful,  injurious  effects  of 
foreign  shoe  imports  upon  our  New  Eng- 
land shoe  economy  and  as  well  upon  the 
national  shoe  economy.  It  is  incredible 
that  a  nation  like  ours,  acknowledged 
leader  in  so  many  fields,  should  purposely 
pass  and  tolerate  a  law  that  wreaks  such 
terrible  damage  upon  our  economy  and 
our  workers. 

Some  have  attempted  to  rationalize 
this  situation  in  explanation,  or  in  favor, 
of  rising  shoe  imports,  but  any  such  ra- 
tionalization must  include  the  stern 
warning  that  all  is  not  well  in  the  shoe 
industry,  due  to  the  steadily  increasing, 
cutthroat  competition  from  abroad  be- 
ing allowed  to  enter  this  Nation  and 
compete  with  our  great  shoe  industry, 
upon  which  so  many  people  depend  to 
maintain  themselves  and  their  families. 
Various  cure-alls  have  been  suggested 
for  this  condition,  and  various  half-way 
solutions  and  ineffective  panaceas  have 
been  suggested  or  promised  to  check  im- 
ports and  save  the  shoe  industry. 

Some  say  that  the  industry  is  operat- 
ing at  the  highest  prosperity  level  ever 
and.  relatively,  this  may  be  part  true. 

But  the  fact  is  also  true  that  this  in- 
dustrv-  and  its  workers  are  being  ham- 
mered and  hammered  mercilessly  by  the 
flood  of  cheap  goods  coming  from  several 
large  shoe  manufacturing  countries  over- 
seas— not  only  leather,  but  rubber  and 
fabricated  shoes — coming  into  the  United 
States  in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten 
the  shoe  industry  with  chaos  and  de- 
struction imless  these  Imports  are  cut 
or  substantially  reduced  in  the  near 
future. 

The  time  for  talk,  conferences,  prom- 
ises, cha  cha,  and  inadequate  stopgap 
panaceas  is  long  past. 

The  need  now  is  for  some  vigorous, 
well-considered,  fair,  effective  action, 
not  desipned  to  damage  or  abolish  trade 
with  other  nations,  but  to  bring  realism, 
commonsense  and  real  two-way  foreign 
trade  to  reality,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
said  that  foreign  trade  is  a  one-way 
street,  wherein  this  Nation  permits  some 
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nations  to  load  up  uu;  markets  with 
cheaply  produced  shoes  that  no  factory 
in  this  country  could  possibly  compete 
with  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other. 
furni.shintj  grants,  loan.s.  niarketini<  ad- 
vice, and  low- tariff  barriers  that  permit 
these  cheap  i^nods  t  >  come  int'i  this 
country  in  laii{e  volumis.  undeinuninK 
prosperou-s.  American  Industrie.^  and  the 
hiKh  standards  of  skillful  American 
workers    the  best  in  the  world 

Nor  has  it  been  my  view  that  expedi- 
ents solely  involving  voluntary  agree- 
ments for  ru'gin«  up  quotas,  inadequate 
tariffs  and  the  like  could  be  materially 
effective  for  stopping  the  tloud  uf  cheap 
sh-ws.  or  other  cheap  import.s 

The  ba..:c.  ors?anic  law.  in  this  case, 
the  Trade  Act  of  1961.  must  be  drastically 
amended,  so  that  these  stultifyim?.  insid- 
ious, destructive  import.s  are  barred,  and 
.so  that  lair.  reasonable  measures  are 
adopted  that  will  save  the  American  shoe 
mdustrv.  and  other  industries  similarly 
beset,  and  insure  a  simple,  easy  function- 
ing rule  of  law  that  will  keep  down  in- 
jurioiis  imftdns  in  the  shoe  industry  and 
other'indusfries 

Mc  Speaker,  this  is  the  time  li  move, 
to  take  up  this  battle  for  justice  and 
equity  and  decent  treatment  for  the  shoe 
business,  the  shoe  industry  and  the  shoe 
workers  and  the  American  public  being 
trapped  divi  mulcted  by  inferior,  cheaply 
mad*'  foreiKM  sho-  s 

If  further  delays  occur  in  tackling  and 
settling  this  problem,  the  overall  shoe  in- 
dusiy  cannot  help  but  suffer  discourag- 
ing and  shocking,  df t  norative  effects 

I  hope  that  the  shoe  factory  owners, 
distributors  and  the  shoe  workers  will 
inaugurate  and  press  these  efforts  them- 
selves, and  see  to  it  that  proper  legisla- 
tion IS  prepared  and  introduced  that  will 
accomplish  the  results  required  to  serve 
the  shoe  i.MdListr\.  as  well  as  other  indus- 
tries suffering  from  unfair,  foreign  com- 
petition undermining  and  weakening  the 
American  economy 

I  am  strongly  pledged  to  assist  in  all 
efforts  that  ar"  made  along  these  lines, 
and  hope  that  the  .shoe  industry,  as  well 
as  Its  many  frunds  in  Congress,  will  get 
on  the  ball,  and  start  moving  with  real 
determination  to  amend  existing  law,  so 
that  great  industrv'  and  its  workers  will 
not  be  swamptd  by  a  iJnj.cting  dehige 
of  cheap  products  flooding  our  market.s. 
weakening  and  liquidating  our  industries 
and  putting  m  llions  of  people  out  of 
work. 
It  is  time  to  act. 


STA.NDARD  CONDUCT  RULES  FOR 
OFFICIALS 

HOW.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILL-N   lis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKaENTATIVES 
Tuesdaij    December  16.   1969 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Park  Forest,  111..  Reporter,  an  independ- 
jacent  communities  in  south  Cook  and 
ent  weekly  .retvin;^  Park  Forest  and  ad- 
Will  Counties,  Til.,  has  acquired  a  rcputa- 
t  on  for  energetic  and  independent  edi- 
torial policy 

Clea'ly  in  keeping  with  this  reputa- 
tion is  the  following  editorial  earned  in 
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the  Wednesday  I>cember  10,  edition 
dlscus-sini.:  the  standards  for  public  offi- 
cials 

Stavoabd  Co.ndl'.t  RtTLEs  fuR  OmiiAus 
It  is  interesting  to  note.  In  the  aftermath  ..f 
Clement  P  Haynswurth  »  rejected  nomina- 
tion to  the  t'lUtetl  .State's  Supreme  Cuurt.  that 
only  su  memtiers  ..f  -he  17-member  Senate 
JudlrUry  Comnilftee  which  reported  mit  the 
nomination  huve  made  tlrian.Mal  statements 
:is  extensive  ,is  -.hose  th»y  demanded  of 
Havnsworth 

TTie  ->lr nation  Is  an  example  of  the  double 
■standard  which  occurs  when  lawmakers  fall 
Un  tipply  to  them.selves  the  .same  i-rlterla  by 
whlih   they  JuUged   Haynsworth 

Pinanclal  disclosure  rules  which  were 
adopted  last  \ear  bv  both  Hou.ses  of  Om- 
gre.ss  disclosed  some  bits  of  Interesting  In- 
formatl<ni- -such  as  the  fact  that  61  House 
members  own  :,tock  In  firms  with  major  de- 
fense contracts 

But  the  new  rules  require  much  less  than 
full  financial  disclosure  In  fact  members  of 
the  Senate  tiee<)  make  public  only  political 
contributions  .tnd  fees  for  writings  or  public 
(ippearances  Tfie  full  financial  .statemenu 
are  kept  under  Ux-k  and  kev  with  more 
elaborate  .security  precautl.ms  than  the  gov- 
ernment s  top  .secret  iliH-riment.s 

Two  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  fouKht  the  Havnsworth  ap- 
p<ilntment  have  made  only  partial  dlsck«ure 
of  their  own  financial  dealings  They  are 
sen  Birch  Bayh  i  O  -Ind  ,  ;i„d  .senaU>r  Robert 
P  Urtffln  R-Mich  rwo  others  who  opposed 
the  appointment  have  made  no  disclosure  at 
all  and  Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy 
'  D-Mass  ) 

Sen  Charles  Percy,  who  waa  one  of  17 
Republican  senators  who  voted  aijalnst 
Haynsworth.  Is  pushing  legislation  which 
would  require  full  nnanclal  dl.sclosure  by 
.egtslaturs.  candidates  ,ind  their  principal 
aides  He  also  has  asked  President  Nixon  to 
name  an  ethics  commission  to  examine  the 
whole  matter  of  ethical  questions 

We  fee!  that  both  the  new  legislation  and 
the  Idea  for  the  commission  are  worthy  of 
public  support 

Those  who  seek  public  office  owe  It  to  the 
public  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  establish 
standard  rules  of  be'iavlor 


NIX  SUPPORTS  COMPARABLE  LEAVE 
POLICY  FOR  FEDERAL  SEAFARING 
PERSONNEL 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

<•*■    F-rNNSVI  VANIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16.   1969 
Mr    NIX    .Mr    Speaker,   I  have  today 


mtr.xluctd  a  bill  which  will  update  Pub- 
lic Law  89-747.  which  .sets  the  leave 
policy  for  Federal  seafaring  jiersonnel  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  L'  days  for  each  30- 
day  calendar  penod  on  extended  voyages. 
Today,  that  is  not  enough  leave  time 

Today,  .seamen  m  private  industry-  re- 
( eive  90  days'  leave  The  Federal  .service 
must  be  at  least  competitive  with  private 
industry  and  I  believe  this  is  a  neces- 
sary measure 

Very  oft^n  we  neglect  in  national 
policy  what  is  the  basis  of  all  good  gov- 
ernment—stable and  happy  families. 
When  men  arc  away  from  home  for  long 
pjenods  of  time  their  families  need  them 
for  extended  periods  of  time  at  home 

T  want  to  thank  Mr  Fish  and  Mr. 
Simkms  of  tlie  AF'L-^TIO  Maritime  Com- 
mittee for  brmglng  this  matter  to  my  at- 
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tention  I  believe  that  they  represent  a 
fine  organization  under  the  leadership  of 
Joseph  Curran,  Thomas  Gleasf)n  uid 
Hoyt  S  Haddock 


niE  DRAFT  LOTTERY  SYSTEM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF     NFW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker.  Public 
Law  91-124  authorized  a  .system  of  ran- 
dom .selection  for  the  draft.  Youny  ir.tn 
eligible  for  military-  .service  under  this 
new  .system  will  be  inducted  bemnnmg 
in  January 

To  assist  my  constituents  in  fully  un- 
derstanding this  new  system  and  in  mak- 
ing their  personal  plans,  I  am  in.sertm? 
herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the  REroKD, 
a  fact  -sheet  and  .some  pertinent  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  the  lottery  system: 

Fac-t  Sheet  on   New   Sei.ec-tive  Service 
Induction    Procedures 

BACKCROfND 

President  Nixon,  under  the  authority 
vested  in  him  by  the  Selective  Service  .\r't 
of  1967.  as  amended  by  Public  Ijiw  91  124 
of  November  26.  1969.  has  Issued  a  procl.una- 
tlon  and  an  executive  order  which  directs 
the  lmplemenlatl<jn  of  lmp>ortant  changes  in 
draft  policy  and  procedures 

The  purpose  of  this  f.»ct  sheet  Is  to  iden- 
tify the.se  major  changes  in  draft  prue- 
dures  .ind  briefly  discuss  their  implemei.-,\- 
ilon 

MAJOR   CHANCES    IN    DRAFT   POLICY    AND 
PROCEDVRES 

1    The  "First  Priority  Selection  Group  ' 

during  1970 
President  Nixon  has  directed  that  during 
Calendar  Year  lyVO  the  first  priority  .•relic- 
tion group"  from  which  Inductees  will  be  h. 
lected  will  consist  of  all  registrants  who  \v.  .-e 
born  on  or  after  January  1,  1944.  and  on  r 
liefore  December  M.  1950.  and  who  are  cl.is-.- 
(led  I   A  or  I   A  O 

Stated  another  way,  during  Calendar  Yfur 
1970.  the  first  priority  selection  group' 
■iv.iilable  for  selection  for  Induction  will 
c onsL-t  <  f  those  registrants  who  had  attained 
their  19th  birth  date  prior  to  January  1.  1970. 
and  those  registrants  over  age  19  who  will 
not  attain  their  J6th  birth  d.ite  pnor  to 
January  I,  1970,  provided  they  are  t ia.ssi:;f>il 
I  A  r>r  I  A  O 

It  IS  important  to  note,  however,  that  if  i 
registrant  m  this  .ige  group  1  19  through  .'5  1 
attains  his  .'eth  birth  date  during  C.ilenciar 
Year  1970  before  his  number  has  been 
reached  by  his  local  dr.ift  board  for  mdi:^  - 
lion,  he  win  be  transferred  out  of  this  '  nr.-^t 
priority  selection  group"  Into  a  lower  priority 
group  of  registrants  not  normally  available 
for  Induction  Liability  for  induction  of  such 
registrants  over  age  26  will  then,  for  practical 
purposes,  be  elimin.ited  except  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  registrant  has  been  de- 
ferred by  reason  of  graduate  student  traii:- 
ing  in  one  of  the  he.ilth  specialties  and  there- 
fore subject  to  possible  induction  until  age 
35  under  the  so-called  Doctor  Draft 

On  the  other  hand,  any  such  registrant 
who.se  random  sequence  number  has  been 
reached  and  who  would  have  been  ordered  to 
report  for  induction  except  for  delays  due 
to  a  personal  appearance,  appeal,  prelnduc- 
tion  examination,  reclassification,  or  other- 
wise, shall.  If  and  when  found  acceptable, 
and  when  such  delay  Is  concluded,  be  or- 
dered to  report   for  induction  next  after  de- 
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Unquents  and  volunteers,  even  if  the  year 
in  which  he  otherwise  would  have  lieen 
urdered  to  report  has  ended,  and  even  if 
(;n  oases  of  extended  liability)  he  has  at- 
tained his  26th  birth  date. 

2    The  "First  Priority  Selection  Group"  dur- 
ing calendar  year   1971   and   later  years 
The  "flrst  priority  selection  group"  during 
Ciiiendar  Year  1971  and  each  subsequent  year 
thireafter,  will  consist  of: 

1,1 1  Registrants  who  prior  to  January  1  of 
each  such  calendar  year  have  attained  the 
agp  of  19  but  not  of  20  years  and  are  in  Class 
I  .\  or  I-A  O:  and 

ibi  Those  registrants  who  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1  of  each  such  calendar  year  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  19  but  not  of  26  years,  and 
who  had  not  previously  been  fully  exposed 
to  \  ulnerablUty  for  actual  Induction  In  the 
■first  priority  selection  group"  (by  reason  of 
a  sTudent  deferment  or  otherwise). 

Full"  exposure  is  considered  to  have  oc- 
curred if  the  registrant  was  in  the  "flrst 
priority  selection  group"  on  December  31  of 
the  calendar  year  and  his  random  sequence 
number  had  not  been  reached  by  that  date. 
Tluis.  during  Calendar  Tear  1971  and  in 
subsequent  years,  the  "first  priority  selection 
group"  will  consist  of  registrants  in  their 
I9th  year  of  age  and  those  other  registrants 
age  120  through  25,  not  previously  fully  ex- 
posed to  induction  by  reason  of  deferment 
or  otherwise. 
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3.  Order  oj  call  fen-  inductees 

Under  previous  draft  selection  procedures, 
registrants  within  the  age  group  19  to  26 
who  were  classified  I-A  or  I-A-O  and  other- 
wise available  for  Induction  were  ordered  for 
induction  on  the  basis  of  the  "oldest  first 
system."  Thus,  the  birth  rate  of  registrants 
in  the  "pool"  established  their  sequential 
order  of  call. 

President  Nixon  has  now  changed  this  pro- 
cedure by  Instituting  a  random  system  of 
selection  (authorized  by  Public  Law  91-124 
of  November  26,  1969) .  The  random  selection 
procedure,  as  Implemented  by  the  Selective 
Service  System,  will  determine  the  order  in 
which  registrants  In  any  available  "pool" 
will  be  ordered  first  for  induction. 

The  system  now  adopted  by  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  results  in  a  scrambling  of 
dates  of  birth  of  each  registrant  and  the 
substitution  of  a  randomly-arrlved-at  se- 
quential number  for  each  registrant. 

A  national  lottery  was  held  at  Selective 
Service  Headquarters  In  Washington,  D.C.  on 
Monday,  December  1,  1969,  which  established 
the  sequence  of  numbers  which  will  be  ob- 
served by  each  local  board  In  ordering  regis- 
trants for  induction  from  its  available  man- 
power pool. 

The  order  of  Induction  for  registrants 
(ages  19  through  25)  in  the  "flrst  priority 
selection  group"  during  1970  has  been  estab- 
lished as  follows: 


RANDOM  SELECTION  SEQUENCE  1970 


Jan. 


Feb.   Mar. 


Apr. 


May   June 


Jul, 


Aug.   Sep 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1     305 

2      159 

3. 251 

4 215 

i , 101 

6 22i 

7 306 

8   199 

9 194 

10 325 

II 329 

12 221 

13 318 

14 238 

15 017 

16 121 

17 235 

18 140 

19 058 

20 280 

21 186 

22 337 

23 118 

24 059 

25 052 

26 092 

27.  355 

28 077 

29 349 

30 164 

31- 211 


086 
144 
297 
210 
214 
347 
091 
181 
338 
216 
150 
068 
152 
004 
089 
212 
189 
292 
025 
302 
363 
290 
057 
236 
179 
365 
205 
299 
285 


108 
029 
267 
275 
293 
139 
122 
213 
317 
323 
136 
300 
259 
354 
169 
166 
033 
332 
200 
239 
334 
265 
256 
258 
343 
170 
268 
223 
362 
217 
030 


032 
271 
083 
081 
269 
253 
147 
312 
219 
218 
014 
346 
124 
231 
273 
148 
260 
090 
338 
345 
062 
316 
252 
002 
351 
340 
074 
262 
191 
208 


330 
298 
04O 
276 
364 
155 
035 
321 
197 
065 
037 
133 
295 
178 
130 
055 
112 
278 
075 
183 
250 
326 
319 
031 
361 
357 
296 
308 
226 
103 
313 


249 
228 
301 
020 
028 
110 
085 
366 
335 
206 
134 
272 
069 
356 
180 
274 
073 
341 
104 
360 
060 
247 
109 
358 
137 
022 
064 
222 
353 
209 


093 
350 
115 
279 
188 
327 
050 
013 
227 
284 
248 
015 
042 
331 
322 
120 
098 
190 
227 
187 
027 
153 
172 
023 
067 
303 
289 
088 
270 
287 
193 


111 
045 
261 
145 
054 
114 
168 
048 
106 
021 
324 
142 
307 
198 
102 
044 
154 
141 
311 
344 
291 
339 
116 
036 
286 
245 
352 
167 
061 
333 

on 


225 
161 
049 
232 
082 
006 
008 
184 
263 
071 
158 
242 
175 
001 
113 
207 
255 
246 
177 
063 
204 
160 
119 
195 
149 
018 
233 
257 
151 
315 


359 
125 
244 
202 
024 
087 
234 
283 
342 
220 
237 
072 
138 
294 
171 
254 
288 
005 
241 
192 
243 
117 
201 
196 
176 
007 
264 
094 
229 
038 
079 


019 
034 
348 
266 
310 
076 
051 
097 
080 
282 
046 
066 
126 
127 
131 
107 
143 
146 
203 
185 
156 
009 
182 
230 
132 
309 
047 
281 
099 
174 


129 
328 
157 
165 
056 
010 
012 
105 
043 
041 
039 
314 
163 
026 
320 
096 
304 
128 
240 
135 
070 
053 
162 
095 
084 
173 
078 
123 
016 
003 
100 


?!nce  It  Is  probable  that  In  many  Instances 
I  nil  boards  will  have  more  than  one  regls- 
•.r.itu  with  the  same  "number"  for  Induction 
by  reason  of  their  having  the  same  birth 
date,  their  sequence  of  Induction  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  flrst  letter  of  their  names 
I  list  name  and,  if  necessary,  flrst  name), 
■•vhlch  have  also  been  arrived  at  in  a  ran- 
dom sequence  established  by  a  supplemental 
drawing  which  also  was  conducted  at  Se- 
lective Service  Headquarters  on  December  1, 
1969.  The  sequence  of  this  alphabetical  draw- 
ing for  Calendar  Year  1970  is  as  follows: 


8, 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13- 


J 

14 

a 

15 

D 

16 

X 

17 

N 

18 

O 

19 

z 

20 

T 

21 

W 

22 

P 

23 

Q 

24 

Y 

25 

U 

26 

,  c 

.  F 

.   I 

.  K 

.  H 

.  S 

.  L 

M 

A 

R 

.  E 

B 

V 


The  relative  sequence  established  for  all 
registrants,  ages  19  through  25.  as  reflected 
In  the  number  assigned  to  their  birth  date, 
will  remain  with  the  registrant  permanently. 
Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  a  new  "lottery" 
will  be  held  each  year  for  young  men  attain- 
ing age  19  on  or  after  January  1,  1970,  1971, 
1972,  1973.  et  cetera,  these  subsequent  an- 
nual lotteries  will  not  have  any  effect  on 
registrants  previously  lotterled. 

Stated  another  way,  once  a  registrant  re- 
ceives a  lottery  number  to  establish  his  se- 
quence for  possible  Induction,  he  retains  that 
number  permanently,  regardless  of  the  cal- 
endar year  during  which  he  is  actually  ex- 
posed to  Induction, 

4.  Transfer  of  a  registrant  from  the  "First 
Priority  Selection  Group"  to  a  lower  prior- 
ity selection  group 

A  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  period 
of  time  which  a  registrant  must  spend  in  the 
"flrst  priority  selection  group"  in  order  to 
discharge  his  prime  liability  for  induction, 
Generally  speaking,  registrants  will  remain 
in  the  "first  priority  selection  group"  during 
the   entire  calendar   year   of   exposure,   i.e.. 
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from  January  1  to  December  31.  However, 
because  of  a  possible  deferred  status,  a  reg- 
istrant may  only  spend  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  before  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  in  this  "flrst  priority  selection  group"  as 
a  registrant  classified  I-A  or  I-A-O  and  avail- 
able for  induction;  therefore,  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  President  Indicate  that  only 
those  registrants  who  are  in  the  "first  prior- 
ity selection  group"  on  December  31  of  the 
year  of  their  exposure  and  whose  random  se- 
quence number  had  not  been  reached  by 
that  date,  shall  be  assigned  to  a  priority 
group  which  is  immediately  below  the  "flrst 
priority  selection  group". 

Stated  another  way,  a  deferred  registrant 
(one  not  classified  I-A  or  I-A-O)  will  remain 
liable  lor  transfer  baclc  to  the  "first  priority 
selection  group"  during  any  given  calendar 
year  until  such  time  as  he  has  had  the  maxi- 
mum possible  exposure  to  Induction  by  vir- 
tue of  having  been  in  the  "flrst  priority  se- 
lection group"  on  the  last  day  of  the  calen- 
dar year  and  providing  that  his  particular 
sequence  number  had  not  been  reached  by 
that  date. 

SUMMARY 

The  changes  In  draft  policy  announced  by 
President,  Nixon  and  implemented  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  make  no  changes 
in  the  manner  In  which  young  men  are  re- 
quired to  register  for  the  draft  at  age  18; 
nor  do  they  change  existing  law  or  regula- 
tions concerning  the  manner  in  which  these 
registrants  are  subsequently  classified  by 
their  local  draft  boards. 

The  changes  merely  involve  the  manner  in 
which  registrants  are  selected  and  the  time 
frame  of  their  vulnerability. 

During  Calendar  Year  1970  the  ages  of  reg- 
istrants who  have  maximum  vulnerability 
for  Induction  will  range  from  19  through  25. 
Thus  during  Calendar  Year  1970,  the  only 
marked  difference  between  the  existing  sys- 
tem heretofore  observed  by  Selective  Serv- 
ice, and  the  new  system  which  will  be  placed 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1970,  relates  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  young  men  who  are 
classified  I-A  or  I-A-O  and  are  available  for 
induction  are  to  be  selected  for  Induction. 
The  existing  system  simply  required  that  the 
"oldest  first"  in  the  pool  be  ordered  for  in- 
duction, the  oldest  flrst  being  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  registrant's  birth  date. 

The  new  system  selects  registrants  for  in- 
duction on  the  basis  of  the  sequential  num- 
ber assigned  to  the  individual  registrants  In 
lieu  of  his  birth  date.  As  previously  explained, 
the  sequential  number  assigned  to  each  reg- 
istrant is  one  arrived  at  by  "random  selec- 
tion". This  number  will  establish  the  indi- 
vidual registrant's  relative  order  of  call. 

Calendar  Year  1970  Is  therefore  a  transi- 
tional period  during  which  the  Selective 
Service  System  hopes  to  move  into  the  final 
phase  of  Its  announced  policy  to  reduce  the 
period  of  uncertainty  facing  young  men  as 
regards  the  draft  from  the  present  19  to  26 
year  period  down  to  the   19-20  yecir  period. 

The  period  of  transition,  i.e,.  Calendar 
Year  1970,  is  necessary  so  as  to  ensure  that 
registrants  above  age  20  and  below  age  26 
who  have  been  given  a  deferred  status  will 
be  given  some  exposure  to  the  draft. 

Beginning  with  Calendar  Year  1971,  the 
new  system  will  iiecome  fully  effective.  At 
that  time,  the  "flrst  priority  selection  group  ' 
will  then  consist  primarily  of  registrants 
ages  19  to  20  and  those  older  registrants  un- 
der age  26  who  had  not  previously  been 
■fully"  exposed  to  the  draft. 
Random  Selection  Qitestions  and  Answers 

Question,  Explain  the  drawing  under  the 
recently   amended   Selective   Service   Act, 

Answer.  On  December  1,  there  was  a  draw- 
ing in  Washington  of  366  closed  capsules  In 
each  of  which  was  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
was  written  a  month  and  day  of  the  year, 
for  example.  May  2,  June  1,  etc.  The  order  In 
which  these  capsules  were  drawn  determines 
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the  relative  position  In  the  national  random 
sequence  if  retflstrants  Ixirn  on  all  the  dates 
of  the  year  including  February  29  As  Sep- 
tember 14  JCus  dr.iwn  flrst  all  men  born  ■  n 
September  14  are  No  1  in  the  national  r.m- 
dom  sequence  As  June  8  was  drawn  last,  ill 
men  with  '.hat  birthday  are  No  366  in  the 
national  random  sequence 

Question  How  will  the  sequence  be  used 
by  local  b<jards ' 

Answer  Each  local  board  will  assign  num- 
bers to  Its  registrants  who  are  in  I-A  or  who 
become  I-A  In  accord  with  the  natl  'nal 
sequence  Some  local  boards  may  not  ha\  e 
at  any  one  time  men  with  birthdays  on 
every  day  In  such  a  case  the  local  board 
would  go  to  the  next  number  For  instance. 
It  might  call  numbers  1  through  5  then  7 
and  8  because  u  had  no  men  whose  birthdays 
were  en  the  day  drawn  sixth  in  the  drawing. 

Question  Why  Is  there  a  drawing  of  the 
alphabet'' 

Answer  This  drawing  randomized  the  al- 
phabet so  that  in  case  a  local  board  had  two 
or  more  men  with  the  same  birthday  and 
was  required  to  order  one  but  not  all  of  them 
for  a  call.  It  has  a  way  to  determine  which 
comes  first,  second,  etc  by  applying  the 
random  alphabet  to  the  names  In  the  draw- 
ing of  December  1  1969.  the  letter  J"  was 
drawn  flr^  So  men  whose  names  begin  with 
■J"  would  "be  called  first  by  the  local  board 
among  men  with  the  same  number  from  the 
birthday  drawing 

Question  Does  everybody  get  a  number 
out  of  the  first  lottery'' 

Answer  No— the  first  drawing  will  deter- 
mine "he  random  sequence  number  only 
for  'liose  men  who  prior  to  January  1.  1970. 
had  attained  age  19,  and  not  28 

Besides  that,  the  number  in  which  his 
birthday  is  drawn  will  not  mean  anything 
until  he  is  classified  I  A  'ir  I  A-O  Some  men 
in  the  group  who  eventually  will  get  a  num- 
ber out  uf  the  first  drawing  may  not  become 
I-A  until  next  year  or  later.  In  that  case. 
his  number  will  determine  his  order  in  the 
national  sequence  m  use  that  year  For  ex- 
ample. If  his  birthday  is  drawn  No  80,  and 
he  Is  now  deferred  for  college,  but  loses  his 
college  deferment  in  June  1971,  he  will  be 
No  80  in  the  national  random  sequence  in 
use  that  year 

Question.  How  do  new  19-year-olds  get  a 
number  ' 

.'\nswer  Before  the  end  of  1970.  a  drawing 
of  the  365  days  of  the  year  will  be  held  This 
drawing  will  determine  the  national  ran- 
d'^m  sequence  to  be  used  in  1971  The  only 
registrants  who  would  look  to  that  drawing 
to  determine  where  they  stand  in  the  na- 
tional random  sequence  are  those  who 
turned  19  during  1970. 

Question  How  do  you  use  more  than  i>ne 
draAtng'' 

Answer  The  date  of  November  9.  was  drawn 
No  80  m  the  first  lottery  This  may  be  the 
number  of  a  man  who  was  m  college  during 
1970.  but  graduated  and  lost  his  deferment  In 
June  1971 

The  date  of  September  1 1  may  be  drawn 
No.  80  m  the  next  lottery  A  man  born  on 
September  U  who  was  available  In  1971  would 
be  No  80  m  the  random  order  So  would  the 
first  man  whose  birthday  of  November  9  was 
drawn  No  80  a  year  earlier  If  both  men  were 
in  the  same  local  board  they  would  be  called 
on  the  same  call  or  if  one.  but  not  both  were 
required,  the  random  alphabet  would  deter- 
mine which  line  went  first 

Question  Doesn  t  the  registrant  who  is  in 
college  most  of  the  vear  have  an  advantage 
over  the  one  who  can't  go  to  college  and  is 
In  l-.\  throughout  the  year'' 

Answer  No.  The  key  in  both  cases  is 
whether  his  random  sequence  numt>er  is 
reached  in  his  local  b^jard  If  the  random 
sequence   number   has   been   reached   m   the 
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case  of  a  registrant  who  becomes  I  .^  late  in 
the  year  he  will  be  inducted  as  s<M)n  as  ap- 
peals, examinations  and  m>  torth  are  con- 
cluded, even  though  the  year  has  ended 
There  is  no  way  he  can  >jaln  an  advantage  by 
delaying  his  actual  induction  through  time 
required  tor  personal  appearance  appeal.s.  ex- 
amination and  other  proces-slng  i/  'im  'an- 
dom  sequence  number  ha.'i  been  rrarfied 

Question  What  about  the  registrant  who 
loses  a  deferment  or  exemption  Just  before 
age  26' 

.■\nswer  This  Is  like  the  case  in  the  previous 
question  If  his  number  has  been  or  Is 
reached,  and  he  lo.ses  his  deferment  Just  l)e- 
fore  his  2rtth  birthday,  he  will  if  his  defer- 
ment extended  his  liability  to  age  3.">  as  most 
do.  be  inducted  at  the  end  of  all  the  process- 
ing steps  if  he  remains  in  Class  l-A  or 
1  A  O  and  is  qualified,  even  though  he  has 
turned  26  during  this  period  uf  delay 

Question  How  does  this  system  help  a 
registrant  know  with  more  certainty  his 
chances  of  serving'' 

.Answer  First  of  all.  his  period  of  greatest 
vulneratallitv  is  one  vear.  rather  than  seven 

Second,  the  order  in  which  his  birthday  is 
drawn  will  tell  him  where  he  stands  in  the 
national  random  selection  sequence  If  his 
birthday  is  drawn  early  he  kntiws  that  when 
he  IS  classified  I  A  and  found  acceptable,  he 
IS  almost  certain  to  V>e  called  He  can  plan 
his  career  to  accommodate  that  po.sslbllltv 

If  his  talrthdav  is  drawn  near  the  end,  he 
has  relative  certainty  he  may  not  be  called 
short  of  unusual  circumstances 

He  can  plan  accordingly 

For  the  registrant  whose  blrthdav  is  drawn 
in  the  middle  range  it  is  not  so  clear,  but 
m  any  event  the  system  will  give  much 
greater  certainty  than  is  possible  tinder  the 
former  system 

Question  Will  registrants  now  postponed 
be  in  the  random  selection' 

.•\ti>>wer  No  The  postpcined  registrant  has 
already  been  ordered  for  induction  under  the 
(jid  system  and  will  be  inducted  when  the 
postponement  ends 

Question  Can  a  man  whose  birthday  Is 
drawn  early  in  the  drawing  still  Join  the 
Reserve' 

.Answer  Yes  Just  as  uuw.  he  can  join  a 
Reserve  Unit  any  time  before  the  Induction 
order  is  issued 

Question  What  aix.ut  volunteering  for 
active  duty 

Answer  The  policy  is  to  authorize  enlist- 
ment for  active  duty  at  any  time  up  to  the 
ciav  of  induction 

Question  What  is  the  situation  of  a  regis- 
trant who  13  in  I-A  for  the  first  part  of  the 
vear,  btit  enters  college  m  September  and 
requests  and   gets   a  student   determent  ' 

Answer  If  his  random  .-equence  number 
has  not  been  reached,  he  goes  f>ut  of  the 
group  to  return  when  no  longer  deferred  to 
the  current  KToup  If  his  random  sequence 
number  'los  been  reached,  but  he  has  not 
been  issued  an  order  to  report  for  induction. 
the  local  board  may  defer  him  for  college 
and  he  would  then  reenter  the  selection 
group  m  the  year  he  again  lest  his  defer- 
ment 

Question  Does  the  lottery  affect  existing 
deferment  and  exemptli>n  policies  ' 

-Answer  Existing  deferment  and  exemption 
policies  are  not  affected  by  vlrttie  of  the  lot- 
tery system 

Question  How  does  the  lottery  affect  the 
liability  of  those  subject  to  call  as  physicians 
and  dentists  ' 

.Answer  Ph>slcians  and  dentists  are  called 
on  special  calls,  normally  after  age  26,  and 
have  extended  liability  to  age  '35  because  of 
previous  deferment  as  a  student  Their  call 
to  service  under  this  special  call  would  there- 
fore not  be  ditTerent  from  what  is  under 
present  p<:(licies 
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GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

1.1F     .VlASSACHfSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 
Tiipsdav.  December  16.  19fi9 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  current  .sta- 
tus of  .student  loans.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  .students  have  been  facing 
most  difficult  problems  this  year  trying 
to  get  loan.s  to  start,  continue,  or  finish 
their  education. 

In  all  too  many  instances,  lhe.se  ap- 
plicants have  been  disappointed,  either 
because  the  banks  .state  that  they  do  not 
have  money  to  make  these  loans,  or  u  ;s 
atrain.st  current  policy,  or  they  are  not  in 
the  busine.ss  of  handling  student  loans, 
because  under  current  interest  rates  they 
are  unprofitable. 

The  pending  bill  tends  in  a  mea.sure  to 
correct  that  .situation.  In  a  .sense,  it  con- 
stitutes a  .subsidy  to  the  banks  for  mak- 
ing such  loans,  but  the  .situation  is  enier- 
tjent,  and  must  be  taken  care  of  as  best 
Congress  can  take  care  of  it  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  at  this  lime. 

However,  it  is  very  clear  that  more  ef- 
fective, .sweeping,  permanent  legislation 
i.s  required  before  many  worthy,  a.sp;nne 
students  in  tins  country  can  be  accom- 
modated and  helped.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  banks  do  not  want  to  handle 
this  kind  of  busine.ss  without  government 
subsidy  and  that  the  Government  iLseif 
must  take  .some  atlirmative  action,  either 
by  clianging  the  criteria  of  loans  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  or 
peimitting  HEW  to  m.ake  these  loans  at 
low  interest  rates.  This  situation  is  ur- 
gent Further  delay  or  equivocation  would 
be  iiross  disregard  of  the  interests  of  our 
young  students  and  this  must  never  be 
said  of  this  House. 

The  fact  is  that  all  these  aspiring  .stu- 
dents whose  isarents  are  not  able  to  a.s.«m 
ill  financing  their  college  education.--.,  m 
full,  must  be  provided  for. 

It  is  really  totally  unwarranted,  as  -.veil 
as  uncalled  for.  and  in  many  respects  very- 
dangerous  that  in  our  great,  powerful, 
rich  country,  where  fine,  outstanding 
boys  and  girls  are  turned  away  from  the 
doors  of  our  colleges  merely  because  they 
cannot  get  ordinary  loans  to  finance  iheir 
higher  education. 

This  IS  something  that  the  Congress 
must  definitely  provide  for.  not  by 
meager,  paltry,  temporary  palliatives, 
but  It  necessary,  by  direct,  adequate,  well- 
financed  legislation  that  will  insure  that 
no  worthy  boy  or  girl  in  this  countr>-  will 
be  deprued  of  an  education,  because  they 
or  their  family  cannot  borrow  the  money 
to  put  them  through  college. 

Many  of  these  young  folks  that  I  know 
personally  art-  working  their  way  through 
collepe.  But  with  rapidly  increasing  i'o.<ts 
of  livmt'  and  cxijenses.  they  are  not  able 
to  m3ke  the  grade  without  substantial, 
outside  help  in  the  form  of  loans,  and 
this  IS  where  the  great  Congress  of  the 
United  States  comes  in— we  must  meet 
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this  critical  contingency  in  American  ed- 
ucational life,  so  that  ou:-  aspiring  young 
people  can  be  helped,  sustained,  support- 
ed and  encouraged  by  having  available 
to  them  the  means  of  inaugurating  or 
continuing  their  higher  education. 

Mtev  all,  these  young  people  will  be  tne 
leaders  of  the  future  upon  whom  this 
creat  growing  Nation  must  depend  to 
fead  and  to  steer  it  through  the  crucial 
;,es  ahead,  when  it  will  be  faced  with 
!,  e't  problems  that  will  determine 
vvrether  freedom  can  be  preserved  or 
whether  the  United  Slates.  U^^e  other 
.real  nations  of  past  history  will  fall 
n-ev  to  the  ravages  and  injustices  of  ab- 
solute systems  of  government  replacing 
our  democratic  patterns,  which  will 
convert  our  people,  students  included,  in- 
to vassals  of  the  radical,  police  state. 

Whatever  the  future  iiolds  for  this 
„eat  Nation,  and  I  coiifidently  believe 
It  holds  much,  this  Congress  must  do  its 
part  now  lo  make  .^ure  that  the  Govern- 
mcni  will  not  nonchalantly  turn  its  back 
upon  the  voung  people  of  this  country 
IP  the  hour  of  their  great  need,  when 
ti-.ev  are  seeking,  working,  and  struggling 
to  fit  themselves  educationally,  and  in 
every  other  way,  lo  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future,  and  to  furnish  the 
vigorous,  astute,  enlightened,  and  cou- 
rveous  leadership  that  will  be  required 
to  maintain  and  preserve  our  democratic 
'  ystem,  and  the  liberties  of  the  individ- 
ual, which  we  in  this  country  prize  so 
Kieatlv  and  have  always  protected  and 
retained,  if  necessar>'.  with  our  blood  and 
our  lives. 

I  i>ropose  to  take  strong,  unequivocal 
action  lo  provide  adequate  loans  at  rea- 
sonable, low-interest  rates  to  worthy  stu- 
dents that  qualify  for  them.  Congress 
must  no  longer  permit  current,  educa- 
tional loan  inadequacies  to  exist  in  this 
prosnerous,  free  Nation.  I  urge  Congress 
to  act  forthwith  to  help  our  fine,  deserv- 
ing, young  students.  No  generation  was 
ever  brighter,  more  promising,  or  more 
deserving,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  they 
receive  all  the  help  they  need  and 
deserve. 
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Nixon,  Selective  Service  head  Gen.  Louis  B, 
Hershey  and  Gov,  Hughes.  Others  who  praised 
Dr.  Wood's  contributions  Included  Samuel  J. 
Kaufman,  chairman  of  the  panel,  who  pre- 
sented him  a  plaque. 

Dr,  Wood,  who  Is  75,  was  active  as  a  sur- 
geon-specialist in  Newark  30  years  before  re- 
tiring in  1957.  A  native  of  Chester,  Pa.,  he 
was  reared  In  Newark  and  served  In  the  medi- 
cal corps  of  both  World  Wars  and  maintained 
a  private  practice  here  until  his  retirement. 
A  former  member  of  many  professional 
medical  societies.  Dr.  Wood  was  an  officer 
of  the  Essex  County  Medical  Society,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Otolaryn- 
gology, the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  Acade- 
my of  Medicine  of  Northern  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Wood  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Surgeons  of  New  Jersey,  the  Order 
of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Club  of  New  York  and  the 
Essex  County  Country  Club,  He  has  one  son. 
Dr.  Francis  A.  Wodd  of  Newark  and  lives  with 
his  wife,  the  former  Flora  H.  Assmann,  at 
225  Ballantlne  Parkway  in  Newark. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


DR 


EARL,  LEROY  WOOD  HONORED 
BY   THE   PRESIDENT 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEFiEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO,  Mr,  Speaker.  Dr.  Earl 
Wood,  one  of  Newark's  most  public- 
>pinted  citizens,  a  man  who  has  spent 
a  lifetime  serving  his  patients  and  the 
community  at  large,  has  received  a  well- 
deserved  certificate  of  appreciation  from 
PresiQcnt  Nixon  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice on  the  Newark  Selective  Service  Ap- 
peal Board  No,  1,  This  award  was  recent- 
ly presented  to  Dr.  Wood  by  Col.  Joseph 
T.  Avella.  State  selective  service  direc- 
tor. 

A  recent  Newark  Evening  News  article 
follows: 

Colonel  Avella  presented  a  certificate  of 
iippreci.ition  to  Dr.  Wood  in  commemoration 
of  his  years  of  service,  signed  by  President 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration visualizes  Federal  revenue 
sharing  as  the  catalyst  by  which  the 
States  are  to  become  the  initiators  of 
bold  new  programs  and  the  solvers  of  old 
problems.  I  have  very  serious  doubts 
about  the  ability  of  the  States  to  do  now, 
or  in  the  future,  what  they  have  been 
unable  to  do  in  the  past.  The  problems 
of  urban  decay,  limited  employment,  and 
educational  opportunity,  and  inadequate 
housing,  income,  and  nutrition  are  mul- 
tiplying. They  are  becoming  less  man- 
ageable, not  more  amenable  to  50  frag- 
mented efforts  by  50  State  administra- 
tions. 

As  an  article  in  the  New  Republic  of 
October  4  by  Prof,  Louis  Fisher,  of  Queens 
College,  notes,  intrinsic  to  the  admin- 
istration's concept  is  abnegation  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility  by  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  without  reservation  of 
Federal  controls.  Since  anticity  bias 
characterizes  many  State  legislatures, 
whether  rural  or  suburban  controlled, 
the  urban  ghettos  would  continue  to  de- 
cay; the  urban  schools  would  continue 
to  fester;  the  urban  poor  would  continue 
to  suffer. 

I  commend  Professor  Fishers  article, 
which  follows,  to  my  colleagues.  I  also 
endorse    his    conclusions:    the    Federal 
Government  should  "assume  the  entire 
cost  of  welfare,  increase  aid  to  education, 
and  bring  grant  in  aid  programs  up  to 
authorized  levels." 
The  article  follows: 
A  CAtJTioNARY  Word:   Federal  Reventte 
Sharing 
( By  Louis  Fisher ) 
When  congressmen  ask  their  constituents. 
"Do  you  think  the  federal  government  should 
return  a  portion  of  its  revenues  to  the  states 
to  enable  them  to  solve  more  of  their  own 
problems?"   70  to  80  percent  say   yes.   This 
response  rests  on  a  misconception :  that  rev- 
enue sharing  will  provide  a  painless  source 
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of  funds.  When  the  question  is  worded  more 
honestly,  the  results  are  a  little  different. 
■Should  federal  income  taxes  be  increased 
over  federal  needs  to  provide  for  tax  sharing 
with  states?"  one  legislator  asked.  93  percent 
answered  no. 

It  is  a  curious  notion  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment  should   begin   sharing  some  of  its 
revenue  with  the  states.  Where  do  we  sup- 
pose the   monev   goes  now— to   the  District 
of  Columbia?  Guam,  perhaps?  of  course  the 
government    shares    its    revenue    with    the 
states    Grants-in-aid  tripled  during  the  El- 
senhower years,  and  tripled  again  under  the 
Kennedy -Johnson     Administrations,      Every 
congressional    district    benefits    from    some 
kind  of  military  installation  or  defense  con- 
tract, or   public   works   project.   It   is  facile 
to   argue   that   "cities   need   financial   relief; 
revenue    bharlng    provides    financial    relief; 
therefore,  cities  need  revenue  sharing."  The 
merits  of  revenue  sharing  have  to  be  com- 
pared with  other  forms  of  financial  relief; 
expanded  grant-in-aid  programs,  federal  as- 
sumption of  welfare  costs,  or  direct  federal 
subsidies  for  municipal  bonds. 

What  distinguishes  revenue  sharing  is  not 
tax   relief   or   •sharing,"   which   is  so   much 
flim-flam,    but    the    distribution    of    federal 
funds  without  federal  controls.  Here  are  the 
thorns:     local     autonomy     versus     national 
goals   decentralization  versus  federal  respon- 
sibllltv    In  his  proposal  to  share  federal  dol- 
lars with  state  and  local  governments    (be- 
ginning with  a  modest  $500  million  in  fiscal 
1971  but  holding  out  the  promise  of  $5  bil- 
lion a  vear  by   fiscal   1976),   Mr.   Nixon  has 
opted  for  local  autonomy  and  decentraliza- 
tion-   no  strings  attached.  Funds  would   be 
allocated   on    the   basis   of   population   with 
an  adjustment  for  local  tax  effort. 

Previous  advocates  of  revenue  sharing  will 
not  be  entirely  happy  with  this  plan.  Walter 
Heller  has  urged  controls  to  make  sure,  for 
example,  that  states  abide  by  the  anti-dis- 
crimdnation  provisions  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act;  he  would  also  prohibit  use  of 
revenue-sharing  funds  for  highways,  already 
financed  bv  a  separate  trust  fund.  Rep.  Henry 
Reuss  (D.  Wis.)  would  make  revenue  sharing 
conditional  approval  of  modernization  plans 
for  state  governments.  Other  legislators  have 
suggested  limiting  revenue-sharing  funds  to 
health  education  and  welfare  or  giving  special 
supplements  to  poorer  states. 

On  the  third  of  last  month,  the  National 
Governors  Conference  proposed  two  more 
qualifications:  taking  account  of  the  dlffi- 
cultv  Western  .states  have  in  increasing  their 
i&s.  effort,  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
nontaxable  federal  property  in  their  states; 
and  using  some  of  the  revenue-sharing  funds 
expected  bv  local  governments  for  regional 
projects.  Thus  even  if  a  majority  of  con- 
Kressmen  favored  revenue  sharing,  they 
^ght  remain  sharply  divided  over  a  concrete 
proposal. 

It  is  argued  that  states  invigorated  by  rev- 
enue sharing  can  function  once  again  as 
•little  laboratories'  of  social  and  economic 
innovation  notwithstanding  their  irrespon- 
sibility in  matters  of  personal  liberties,  reap- 
portionment, procedural  safeguards  and 
racial  discrimination,  I  find  It  hard  to  imag- 
ing a  renaissance  of  responsibility  in  state 
legislatures,  though  I  know  the  President  be- 
lieves his  plan  will  help  •'to  restore  strength 
and  vigor  to  local  and  state  governments;  to 
shift  the  balance  of  political  power  from 
Washington  and  back  to  the  country  and  the 
peop'e  "  This  "back  to  the  people"  nostnun 
is  one  means  of  sidestepping  federal  respon- 
sibilities, asking  the  states  to  do  what  they 
can  not  or  will  not.  How  can  New  York  un- 
snarl its  transportaUon  system,  on  the 
eround  and  In  the  air,  without  federally- 
supported  mass  transit  along  the  Eastern 
seaboard?  What  can  one  state,  say  Ohio,  do 
about  the  fouling  and  slow  death  of  Lake 

Erie? 

If    revenue    sharing    survives    these    con- 
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ceptual  inflrmltlM,  it  must  then  tangle  with 
Wilbur  Mills  chairman  of  the  Hou3«  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  who  .ibjecta  to  the 
federal  governxnent  collecting  money  and  not 
supervising  h':)w  it  U,  spent  For  those  who 
want  a  share  in  federal  revenue  he  offers 
matching  responsibility  for  sharing  the  fed- 
eral debt  A  bargain  the  states  find  unap- 
pealing 

Cities  have  been  particularly  apprehensive 
about  revenue  sharing  It  Is  said  that  state 
Insensltlvlty  to  urban  problems  is  being  over- 
come a.s  a  result  of  reapportionment  deci- 
sions, but  the  antl-clty  bias  if  state  legis- 
latures isn't  dead  yet  And  If  seniority  and 
committee  chairmanships  go  on  being 
P"x:lteted  by  state  legislatures  from  rural 
areas,  it  may  never  be  Moreover,  reappor- 
tionment is  nicely  t4>  shift  power  not  to  cen- 
tral cities  but  CO  suburbs  John  Lindsays 
criticism  of  his  states  budget  as  antl- 
urbaii  '  suggests  it  Is  premature  to  say  that 
state  government,  even  In  progressive  New 
York.  IS  sympathetic  to  big-nty  pniblems 

To  allay  the  fears  of  mayors  it  is  p<ilnted 
out  that  states  now  set  aelde  the  bulk  of 
their  revenue  for  education,  health,  and  wel- 
fare, and  that  this  would  continue  under 
revenue  sharing,  to  the  cities'  benefit  Mr 
Nixon  says,  one  can  reasonably  expect  that 
education,  which  consistently  t*kes  over  two- 
fifths  ot  all  •l*te  itnd  local  general  revenues, 
will  {)♦•  the  jBaJor  beneficiary "  of  revenue- 
sharing  funds  What  t  want  to  know  is  not 
whether  states  support  education  but  how 
they  supptjrt  It  In  rejecting  this  past  Jan- 
uary a  pr')posal  to  shift  from  specific  support 
of  comf)easat<Try  education  to  general  bKn-k 
grants  for  education  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  concluded  that  'any  changes  that 
would  further  shift  the  respiinalblllty  to  the 
states  for  distributing  education  funds 
would— in  many  states  and  possibly  in  ;ill 
dimmish  the  impat-t  of  this  necessary  in- 
vestment in  'he  education  of  disadvantaged 
children  '  State  distribution  of  funds.  It  said. 
rarely.  If  ever  favors  those  section.-,  of  the 
state  with  the  greatest  concentration  <ind 
number  of  educationally  deprived  children- 
the  central  cities  " 

Since  we  can't  trust  the  states  to  dis- 
tribute funds  on  the  basis  )f  need,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  certain  portion  of 
revenue-sharing  funds  be  given  directly  to 
local  governments  Mayors  feel  mure  cum- 
fortablo  with  this  pass  through  '  approach, 
but  It  still  would  not  guarantee  that  federal 
funds  will  go  where  they  should  Take  Wis- 
consin The  pass-through  formula  Is  gen- 
erous here  i  half  )f  state  revenue  earmarked 
for  municipalities  1  Nevertheless.  Senator 
William  Proxmire  points  out  that  it  >  the 
prosperou.s  cities  that  make  out  best  They 
get  the  -share  of  the  income  tax  they  pay 
and  cities  like  Milwaukee  that  earnestly. 
desperately  need  it  do  not  get  it  '  What  we 
need  is  not  funds  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  tax  effort,  but  *  formula  that 
recognues  the  cities  special  ftnaiidal  prob- 
lem, a  problem  due  partly  to  a  concentration 
of  the  a^ed  and  poor  who  require  expensive 
services,  and  to  the  large  auntiber  of  nonresi- 
dents who  rely  on  urban  services 

The  executive  director  if  the  CS  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  John  Gunther.  has  expressed 
dismay  over  the  lack  of  cltv  repreaeat  ition 
throughout  the  Nixon  Administration  His 
suspicions  were  reinforced  by  the  handling 
of  federal  funds  for  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance Planning  grants  were  released  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  the  states,  with  tne 
understanding  that  priority  would  be  given 
to  major  urban  and  metropolitan  areas  with 
high  crime  rates  But  a  study  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  revealed  that  funds 
were  being  used  to  create  third  levels  of 
bureaucracy  as  a  matter  of  state  administra- 
tive convenience  Philadelphia,  which  ac- 
counted for  almost  26  percent  of  the  serious 
crimes  m  the  state  got  less  than  lu  F>ercent 
of    Pennsylvania  5    planning    grants     Other 
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mayors  have  complained  that  state*  are  dis- 
tributing funds  to  rural,  urban  and  suburban 
areas  on  a  per  capita  basis,  regardless  of 
crime  rates 

Naturally  then  large  cities  should  And  It 
more  to  their  advantage  to  press  Congress 
for  an  expansion  if  direct  federal  grants 
Federal  aid  to  New  York  City  climbed  from 
$578  million  In  I«fl7  to  8768  million  last  year, 
and  passed  the  11  billion  mark  In  fiscal  1969 
This  Is  the  kind  of  revenue  sharing  that 
helps  Federal  gninu  to  all  metropolitan 
areas  rose  from  »5  8  billion  In  1964  to  $16  7 
billion  scheduled  for  tlBcal  1SJ70.  an  increase 
from  55  to  57  percent  of  total  federal  grants 
In  his  April  budget  review.  Mr  Nixon  noted 
that  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments win  Increase  by  »3  5  billion  In  fiscal 
1970.  of  which  the  urban  share  Is  $2  8  bil- 
lion, a  hefty  80  percent 

One  of  the  earlier  rationales  for  revenue 
sharing  was  the  idea  of  fiscal  drag  '  It  was 
predicted  that  federal  receipts  would  even- 
tually outpace  federal  spending  and  produce 
an  annual  fiscal  dividend'  of  some  $6  to  $7 
billion  If  left  unspent  and  used  to  retire  the 
national  debt,  economic  growth  would  be  re- 
tarded The  remedy  distribute  the  dividends 
among  the  states 

The  dividend  never  appeared  because  of 
Vietnam  Then  hopes  were  revived  last  De- 
cember by  Charles  Schultze.  former  budget 
director  under  President  Johnson  Schultze 
predicted  a  federal  dividend  of  $8  billion  by 
fiscal  1971  and  almost  t40  billion  by  fiscal 
1974'  Tax  reduction  will  consume  si:)me  of 
this  dividend  and  if  inflationary  pressures 
dictate  a  budget  surplus  for  the  next  few 
years,  say  $5  billion  a  year  this  must  be 
deducted  from  any  anticipated  dividend  And 
If  inflation  subsides  'he  Administration  is 
apparently  commuted  to  a  budget  surplus  as 
a  means  of  directing  Investment  into  mort- 
gage funds,  helping  relieve  the  depressed 
housing  market 

Other  ft4..-.umptions  by  Schultze  a  cease- 
fire ;n  Viernam  early  in  1969  (Withdrawal 
completed  withm  twelve  months)  and  a 
stretch-out  and  deferral  of  new  weapons 
.-.ystems  are  shaky  Vietnam  drags  on  while 
Schultze  has  since  fniphafclzeil  that  his  pro- 
jections for  military  -.pending  were  on  the 
conservative  side  If  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion proceeds  with  the  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tem Jll  billion  and  up  i  -he  AMSA  manned 
bomber  (812  billion  up  i  a  volunteer  army 
i$4  to  817  blllloni  and  if  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  MIRVs  sparks  a  new  arms  race, 
the  prospect  for  a  tlscal  dividend  disappears 
again  The  peace  dividend  need  not  be.  in 
Patrick  Muynlhan's  language,  as  evanes- 
cent '  as  the  morning  haze  over  Southern 
California,  provided  Congress  can  keep  a  lid 
on  military  spending  In  that  case,  funds 
will  l->e  available  for  home  consumption 
Certainly  there  is  no  reason  to  worry  about 
fiscal  drag  '  Shortly  before  leaving  ofBce. 
President  Johnson  received  a  special  cabinet 
report  on  post-Vietnam  investment  possi- 
bilities Full  funding  of  existing  domestic 
programs  would  cost  86  billion  more  a  year 
•Man  were  spending  Expansion  of  existing 
programs  and  new  programs  would  run 
another  840  billion  while  mi.ire  ambltlou.s. 
new  proposals  i.such  as  negative  income  'ax 
and  guaranteed  Job«,  i  push  spending  even 
higher 

Studies  of  the  past  eight  months  suggest 
that  these  projections  may  l>e  on  the  low 
side  The  Budget  Bureau  recently  estimated 
ttiat  an  adequate  diet  for  the  ptwir  would 
require  an  additional  82  9  billion  a  year 
Senator  Charles  Otxidell  and  others  have 
profKised  that  the  fe<leral  government  as- 
sume the  entire  ci>st  of  welfare,  adding  $10 
to  815  billion  to  federal  spending  The  1970 
budget  for  ct)mpensatory  education  was  al- 
most 82  billion  below  authorize*!  levels  and 
8J  and  84  billion  less  than  recomemnded  by 
private  studies  Mr  Nixon  s  commitment  to 
the  first  five  years  of  life    requires  more  gen- 
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erous  funding  for  hunger,  welfare  and  educa- 
tion than  he  has  recommended  thus  lar 

Rep  Edward  K«^h  iD.  NY  )  has  attracted 
over  a  hundred  co-sponsors  for  his  ma.ss 
transit  bill,  calling  a  $10  billion  expendi- 
ture over  the  next  four  years  That's  miiu- 
nuim  Federal  contributions  to  the  expancieri 
rapid  transit  system  in  Washington,  DC 
alone  will  run  about  »1  3  billion:  costs  of 
the  high-speed  trains  l)etween  Boston  and 
Washington  are  far  higher  Mass  transit  m 
New  York  City  and  Chicago  over  the  next 
decade  may  cost  m  excess  of  $4  blllicin  At 
the  present  rate  of  production  Secretary 
Romney  predicts  that  over  the  next  decade 
we  will  fall  more  than  10  million  units  short 
of  our  1968  commitment  for  26  million  lionis- 
ing units  Municipal  hospitals  are  threaten- 
ing to  close  because  of  too  lean  budgets  iind 
the  backlog  of  present  needs  m  hospital 
modernization  stands  at  more  than  41u7 
billion  Mr  Nixon  acknowledged  July  10  that 
unless  federal  action  is  taken  within  t!;? 
next  two  to  three  years,  we  will  have  -^ 
breakdown  in  our  medical  care  system  whkh 
could  have  consequences  affecting  mllliou.s 
of    peupie    throughout    this    country  ' 

Estimates  of  what  it  will  take  to  cleai.^e 
the  nation's  waters  over  the  next  five  years 
go  as  high  as  $29  billion  The  cost  of  con- 
taining air  pollution  Is  put  at  another  «16 
billion  A  recent  federal  study  on  thermal 
pollution  estimates  at  $1  8  billion  the  effort 
needed  in  this  area  over  the  next  five  years 

Instead  of  dabbling  with  revenue  sharing. 
Congress  should  assist  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  a  more  forthright  manner  a.<- 
sume  the  entire  cost  of  welfare.  Increase 
aid  to  education,  and  bring  grant  in  aid  pro- 
grams up  to  authorized  levels  This  would 
take  the  strain  off  state  and  city  budgets, 
releasing  more  funds  for  problems  of  .i 
local  nature  It  Is  time  to  commit  the  funds 
needed  for  our  undernourished  public  sec- 
tor and  Ignore  the  Mren  call  of  revenue 
sharing 


WORKING  MODELS  FOR  URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    H.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  15.   1969 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  revitalizing  our  decaying  urban  cen- 
ters troubles  all  of  us.  Daily,  we  strusple 
to  find  effective  ways  to  halt  urban  blisht 
and  initiate  urban  progress.  Tlie  problem 
Is  .so  complex  that  many  people  have  de- 
spaired of  finding  any  workable  solutions 

In  light  of  these  complex  problems.  I 
believe  that  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ronald 
Gi-zywinski.  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Mr. 
Grzywm.ski  recently  addressed  the  Ur- 
ban Coalition  in  Chicago  on  how  to  rede- 
velop our  cities  His  address  reveals  a 
depth  of  understanding  about  this  most 
perplexing  problem. 

Mr.  Grzywinski  explains  how  the  bank 
which  he  represents  has  enabled  mi- 
nority businessman  to  found  and  to  de- 
velop bu^iiiiess  enterprises  Though  it  i.s 
a  relatively  small  institution,  Hyde  Park 
Bank  &  Trust  has  been  a  leader  in  back- 
ing up  Its  rhetoric  with  action.  Based 
on  his  work  with  the  bank  and  other 
urban  activities.  Mr.  Grzywinski  sets 
forth  .some  viable  models  for  combiniii- 
capital,  talent,  and  community  in  tiie 
crucial  effort  of  redeveloping  urban 
America. 
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Mr.  Grzywlnski's  timely  remarks  fol- 
low: 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Urban  Development  Division  at 
the  Hyde  Park  Bank.  I  will  do  so  briefly,  and 
then  turn  to  the  broader  and  deeper  prob- 
lems of  total  urban  economic  development 
wrh  which  I  am  concerned  at  the  Adial  Stev- 
enson Institute. 

The  Hyde  Park  Bank  Is  a  small  to  medium 
si?e  Institution  At  year-end  it  had  total  as- 
.sets  of  $60.8  million  and  employed  approxi- 
mately 125  persons.  By  comparison,  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  second  largest  In  the  na- 
tion, had  total  year-end  resources  of  $19.3 
billion:  approximately  315  times  as  large. 
T!-.e  bank  Is  located  In  the  Hyde  Park-Ken- 
wood Community,  approximately  six  miles 
south  of  downtown  Chicago  and  the  home 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  community 
of  .iO.OOO  population  Is  liberally  oriented,  ra- 
cially Integrated,  affluent,  but  economically 
secregated  Majority  ownership  of  the  bank 
is  through  a  holding  company  whose  stock 
is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  community 
residents  and  bank  management.  Illinois 
law  prohibits  branch  banking. 

The  Urban  Development  Dl'vlslon  was 
established  in  the  spring  of  1968,  with  an 
operating  budget  of  $20,000  to  carry  It 
;!  rough  year-end.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to 
extend  credit  to  black  entrepreneurs  for 
business  establishment  or  expansion.  At  the 
1  ime  no  Chicago  area  bank  was  Internally 
organized  specifically  to  finance  and  counsel 
minorltv  businessmen.  The  Urban  Develop- 
ment Division  Initially  was  staffed  by  two 
non -bankers  hired  from  outside  the  bank. 
Milton  Davis,  formerly  employed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  for  three  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  CORE,  was 
named  director.  He  is  now  a  vice  president  of 
the  bank. 

Our  oblectlves  In  establishing  the  division 
were  three: 

First,  to  make  credit  available  at  comi)etl- 
tive  interest  rates  through  conventional 
tanking  channels  to  credit-worthy  black 
businessmen 

.Second,  to  demonstrate  to  the  banking 
community  that,  with  appropriate  diligence, 
counseling,  and  selectivity,  loans  to  blsick 
iMisinessmen  are  not  categorically  an  un- 
manageable or  extraordinary  risk. 

Third,  to  finance  our  urban  development 
a-tlvltles  without  sacrificing  bank  earnings. 
To  accomplish  this  third  objective  the 
Urban  Development  Division  solicits  dejxwlts 
:rnm  major  corporations,  churches,  govern- 
ment units,  and  philanthropic  organizations 
'.vhich  would  not  normally  do  business  at  a 
.mall,  outlying  bank.  We  pay  the  same  rate 
of  Interest  on  their  Ume  dep>oslts  and  pro- 
Mde  the  same  level  of  service  for  their  de- 
:;iand  account  as  any  other  bank,  but  apply 
a  major  portion  of  our  earnings  on  their  de- 
;)fisit  against  the  extraordinary  expenses  In- 
tirred  In  counseling,  processing,  and  servic- 
ing a  portfolio  of  loans  to  inexperienced, 
mall  businessmen. 

To  date,  the  Urban  Development  Division 
has  made  loans  In  excess  of  $1.4  million  to 
.ipproxlmately  55  businesses.  At  month  end 
2  loans  were  delinquent  with  no  loss  antici- 
pated: one  loan  of  $1,500  has  been  charged 
otT.  but  recovery  has  begun  and  should  be 
completed  within  four  months.  The  division 
IS  .supported  by  deposits  totaling  $4.6  million 
'8  5':  of  the  bank  total),  from  54  different 
entitles.  Nineteen  of  the  corporation*  ar» 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The 
full  time  statT  has  grown  to  five,  including  a 
fellow  assigned  by  the  Robert  Kennedy 
Memorial  The  earnings  allocation  on  sup- 
porting deposits  not  only  recovered  the  bank's 
initial  $20,000  Investment,  but  has  completely 
offset  the  division's  Increased  operating  ex- 
penses .Activities  have  broadened  to  include 
the  financing  of  community  owned,  profit 
oriented  businesses  and  low  Income  housing 
projects.  The  community  objective  Is  to  use 
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the  profits  from  these  businesses  to  finance 
such  community  projects  as  day  care  and 
medical  care  centers,  manpower  training  fa- 
cilities, supplemental  pwllce  protection,  side- 
walk lighting,  and  other  community  needs. 
Our  experience  has  taught  us  several 
lessons : 

First:  The  availability  and  use  of  com- 
petent counseling  is  as  Important  as  credit 
in  the  success  of  an  Inexperienced  entre- 
preneur. 

Second:  The  bank  staff  must  have  deep 
rapport  with  its  clientele;  a  genuine  feeling 
and  understanding  for  the  problem  of  black 
deprivation;  a  commitment  to  work  together; 
a  willingness  to  spend  the  required  time 
looking  at  each  credit  application  as  It  is 
presented,  knowing  in  advance  that  many 
will  not  be  bankable,  but  that  many  must 
be  reviewed  to  find  the  viable  few.  Having 
found  a  promising  proposition,  it  must  be 
worked  through  to  completion  by  exploring 
all  the  alternative  financing  methods.  This 
attitude  reflects  a  philosophical  commitment 
to  the  concept  of  change,  within  and  through 
the  existing  system. 

Third:  Fundamental  credit  principles 
must  be  adhered  to,  but  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  distinction  between  prin- 
ciple and  practice.  As  an  example,  the  bor- 
rower must  not  be  allowed  to  become  sloppy 
or  careless  in  meeting  loan  repayment  due 
dates,  but  if  his  business  Is  experiencing 
sound  and  accelerated  growth,  or  if  his  credit 
needs  were  legitimately  underestimated,  we 
must  find  ways  to  increase  his  credit  supply. 
Also,  if  the  credit  report  reveals  a  past  his- 
tory of  Judgments  on  an  otherwise  qualified 
prospective  borrower,  the  application  is  not 
automatically  denied.  These  Judgments  are 
investigated  with  the  understanding  that 
unscrupulous  and  exploitive  merchants  have 
often  used  the  Judgment  device  to  force  un- 
informed people  to  continue  patronizing 
their  outlets  for  shoddy,  overpriced  mer- 
chandise. We  also  believe  that  the  equity  to 
start  a  business  sometimes  may  not  be  finan- 
cially measurable;  instead  it  might  include 
the  borrower's  work  experience  and  other 
personal  achievements. 

Fourth:  Senior  management  must  be 
totally  committed  to  success.  Because  urban 
development  programs  are  Innovative,  ex- 
perience Is  lacking  and  failures  are 
magnified. 

nfth:  When  cooperation  with  government 
agencies  is  required,  the  business  leader 
must  understand  the  constraints  and  tradi- 
tion under  which  a  public  servant  labors. 
Innovative  and  creative  Interpretations  of 
federal  regulations  have  not  been  the  his- 
torical route  to  rich  rewards.  Under  Bob 
Dwyer,  and  earlier,  Tom  Gause,  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  moved  from  timid,  sincere  reservation  to 
quick,  cooperative  responsiveness. 

Sixth;  Because  it  has  senior  management 
commitment,  Independent  funding  through 
supporting  deposits,  and  the  ability  to  clearly 
measure  successes  and  failures,  the  staff  of 
the  Urban  Development  Division  feels  in  has 
a  mandate  to  plow  ahead,  to  Innovate,  and  to 
thoughtfully  explore  the  ways  in  which  the 
bank's  resources  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem  of  Inner  city  development. 

I  will  turn  now  to  some  general  ideas  about 
urban  economic  development.  The  majority 
of  this  audience  already  knows  that  economic 
Injustice  and  suffering  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  for  millions  of  black 
Americans  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
move  out  of  the  nation's  ghettos.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  recount  here  how  much  depriva- 
tion manifests  itself  in  housing,  in  employ- 
ment. In  education.  In  personal  welfare,  and 
safety.  It  Is  well  known,  at  least  in  scope,  if 
not  in  depth  and  Intensity,  to  even  the  most 
casual  reader  of  the  popular  press. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  federal 
government  has  spent  vast  sums  attempting 
to  remedy  one  or  another  facet  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  without  the  urgent  priority  of  na- 
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tlonal  commitment.  Foundations,  commis- 
sions, some  universities  and  other  organiza- 
tions have  prepared  volumes  of  detailed  and 
heavily  foot-noted  analyses  of  the  problem; 
some  few  have  recommended  specific  action 
and  some  fewer  yet  have  themselves  acted. 
More  recently  business  has  begun  to  Involve 
Itself.  However,  it  is  my  observation  that  all 
these  activities,  all  these  programs  taken 
separately,  have  produced  little  or  no  visible 
effect.  They  have  been  a  tonic,  a  band  aid  on 
a  cancer,  an  attempt  to  treat  each  speckled, 
smallpoxed,  symptom  rather  than  the  body 
ravaged  with  disease. 

Urban  redevelopment  Is  a  complex  task  re- 
quiring sophisticated  planning,  specializa- 
tion, financing,  and  organization.  It  requires 
a  system  approach  to  problem  solving.  It  re- 
quires the  building  of  new  teams  of  plan- 
ners, financiers,  executive  implementors,  po- 
litical relations  experts,  and  entrepreneurs.  It 
requires  the  belief  that  there  Is  no  one  best 
way  to  solve  a  problem,  but  rather  many  good 
ways.  It  requires  bold  new  ideas,  bold  action, 
and  bold  men. 

Urban  redevelopment  requires  three  basic 
elements:  capital  to  seed  the  regenerative 
process:  talent  to  Intelligently  do  the  seed- 
ing; and  community  control  to  point  out  the 
fertile  ground,  protect  the  seedlings,  and 
harvest  the  fruits  to  be  shared. 

If  we  look  around  the  nation  today  we 
can  find  many  successful  urban  development 
programs.  In  Boston,  Blastern  Gas  and  Fuel 
Associates  took  the  leading  private  role  In  a 
massive  housing  rehabilitation  program. 
Using  incentives  currently  available  in  FH.A 
housing  legislation,  the  company  was  able  to 
combine  low  equity  Investment,  depreciation, 
and  the  market  potential  of  new  gas  custom- 
ers to  earn  a  profit  which  was  large  enough 
to  assign  key  executives  to  the  task.  In  Chi- 
cago, the  Kate  Maremont  Foundation  in  part- 
nership with  the  Woodlawn  Organization 
Just  held  its  grand  opening  for  a  new  low- 
rise,  500  unit  housing  project.  Their  commu- 
nity owned  shopping  center  is  under  con- 
struction and,  along  with  several  community 
owned  businesses,  will  contain  a  food  super- 
market owned  jointly  with  a  major  food  re- 
tailer. 

In  several  cities,  such  major  corporations 
as  Xerox,  IBM.  Kodak,  Aerojet  General  and 
others  have  assisted  in  establishing  new 
ghetto  based  manufacturing  facilities.  The 
Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  starting  in  Philadelphia, 
has  now  established  over  ninety  Opportu- 
nities Industrialization  Centers  which  draw 
on  existing  Dept.  of  Labor  grants,  channeled 
through  business  corporations,  to  train 
people,  helping  them  "to  grow  self  confident 
through  mastering  new  work  skills."  In  Cal- 
ifornia, Areata  Investment  Company  has 
started  a  minority  group  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Company  to  generate  equity  invest- 
ments and  credit  in  the  urban  ghettos.  On 
November  6th.  eighteen  sponsors,  including 
such  giants  as  Prudential  Insurance  and 
Phillips  Petroleum  announced  their  inten- 
tions to  operate  similar  SBICs.  Commercial 
banks  around  the  country  are  now  beginning 
to  extend  urban  development  credit. 

The  purpose  of  the  preceding  recitation 
has  been  only  to  show  that  scattered  models 
are  not  lacking  for  successful  and  often 
profitable  urban  development  in  such  key 
areas  as  housing,  education,  job  creatlcin. 
equity  investment,  and  wealth  building.  But 
as  I  stated  earlier,  all  these  activities  are 
disjointed.  They  usually  attack  only  a  single 
facet,  of  a  great  need,  within  a  single  ghetto 
community.  Truly,  band  aids  on  a  cancer! 
The  need  today  Is  to  draw  on  the  experience 
of  these  models  and  combine  these  separate 
and  diverse  efforts  into  a  concerted,  systems- 
oriented  attack  on  the  problem. 

How  do  we  proceed?  I  suggest  the  follow- 
ing: 

First:  The  neighborhood  or  community  is 
the  most  logical  unit  for  development.  It 
is  manageable;  the  people  are  usually  orga- 
nized into  a  community  association  possess- 
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ing  common  '•omplalnts  and  i?o«ls  for  health, 
education  Aelfare  and  saXetv  A  community 
base  of  development  is  consistent  with  rhe 
current  notion  that  place  should  serve  resi- 
dents' needs  and  not  those  of  nutslde  in- 
terests This  concept  is  li  response  to  the 
lack  of  participation,  the  frustrated  sense 
of  powerlessne.ss  .imong  minorities  Deterio- 
rated houslna;  exists  within  specific  com- 
munities; medical  recre^a'lonal  and  day  care 
needs  exi-it  within  specific  cnmmuniries.  the 
unempl.ived  and  underemployed  are  real 
people  not  just  statistics,  and  they  live  In 
specific  communities  Urban  communities 
have  an  identity  a  sense  of  being  They  are 
no  dltTerent  from  the  thousands  of  self-gov- 
erning often  smaller  suburban  communities 
we  all  icnow  except  that  the  citizens  are 
usually  black  and  usually  poor 

Second  The  feder.il  government  has 
neltJier  the  talent  nor  the  experience  to 
effectively  manage  and  implement  An  Inno- 
vative, major  systems  project  During  the 
p^vst  two  Jecades.  such  programs  for  research. 
Jeveiopment.  and  construction  have  been 
contracted  out  to  private  Industry  and  insti- 
tutions which  have  developed  intern.il  sys- 
tems capabilities.  The  ghetto  economy  has 
an  Inordinate  need  for  credit,  capital  infu- 
sion, and  wealth  creation  .\s  Ted  Cro.=s  has 
pointed  out  "The  great  talent  of  the  govern- 
ment to  achieve  political  .md  social  change — 
and  Indeed  fts'vast  ec  nomic  p  >wer  as  the 
Ku-gest  bank  in  the  world,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  Its  meager  ability  for  the  job  of 
building  production  and  marketing  skills — 
and  blending  these  skills  with  credit  and 
risk  capital  for  the  creation  of  wealth." 
Moreover,  when  government  is  not  leading, 
IS  not  remedying  a  clearly  understood  and 
acknowledged  social  problem  of  staggering 
proportions,  those  of  us  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned, who  are  morally  committed  to  the 
rlghteousne.sa  of  social  economic  justice,  and 
who  perceive  the  ultimate  wrath  of  failure. 
must  not  throw  up  our  hands  and  say  there 
Is  nothing  we  can  do  until  the  government 
enacts  a  viable  program.  The  stakes  are  too 
high 

Third  More  than  anv  other  in.stltutlon 
big  business,  mature  industry  .is  Galbraith 
savs,  not  only  possesses  the  resources  and 
ability  ro  do  the  Job.  but  should  also  have 
the  highest  motivation  Financial  bigness  Is 
one  measure  of  potential  capability  As  an 
example  of  how  big  business  Is  financially 
qualified  to  muster  the  necessary  talents  and 
resources.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  several  of 
the  nation's  largest  corporations  each  have 
annual  gross  revenues  which  far  exceed  those 
of  any  single  state  The  revenue  of  General 
Motors  Is  approximately  eight  times  that  of 
New  York  State  and  slightly  less  than  1  5 
of  the  federal  government  On  the  other 
hand.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that,  while  all 
business  Involvement  In  ghetto  development 
has  been  infinitesimal  In  relation  to  need. 
Cross  pointed  out  'hat  the  most  creative 
urban  projects  have  originated  with  entre- 
preneurial organizations,  often  dominated 
by  a  creative  businessman  skilled  in  taking 
risks  and  in  entering  seemingly  unpredict- 
able market  situations.  These  are  companies 
that  are  highly  innovative  and  successful. 
con.srantly   seeking   new   opportunities 

Business  should  be  fully  involved  In  de- 
veloplni?  the  ghetto,  not  only  bec-»use  It  rep- 
r»s»*nts  earnings  and  manpower  creation  op- 
portunities, but  because  the  public  expects 
business  'o  become  involved  There  Is  a 
growing  public  reaction  aijainst  big  business 
based  on  the  feeling  that  business  Is  exploi- 
tive and  not  developmental  that  It  is  emi- 
nently powerful  but  undem<5cratlc  If  big 
business  does  not  respond  to  the  desires  and 
.uspiratlons  of  the  public  which  provides  Its 
revenues,  if  it  falls  to  employ  its  vast  re- 
sources In  leading  the  way  to  social  economic 
Justice.  It  first  will  be  cut  off  from  a  supply 
of  talent,  the  non-self-generating  factor  of 
prrxluctlon.  and  ultimately  will  be  subject  'o 
growing    pressure    for    Increased    legislative 
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control  If  business  .ind  'ther  Institutions  do 
not  become  more  responsive  and  attuned  to 
the  Just  demands  of  society  we  sofin  will  see 
the  formation  of  new.  wliite-c<ii!ar  unions 
The«*e  unions  will  not  seek  increased  p"rsTnal 
remuneration;  instead  they  will  try  to  apply 
internal  corporate  and  instltutlimal  pressure 
to  achieve  broad-based  social  objectives  They 
w'U  demand  personal  sabbatlcuis  at  full  pay. 
in  irrter  to  apply  the  talents  of  industrial 
experience  to  solving  the  problems  of  poverty 
They  will  systematically  withhold  educated 
talent  from  soclnlly  unresp:in.slve  Institu- 
tions And  they  will  publlcl/t  data  ranking 
the  developmental  attitudes  •■;  InJustr  .il  .ind 
educational  Institutions  c  -mpetlng  r  ir  the 
fame  talent 

However,  If  farslghted  business  manage- 
ment does  Intend  to  Involve  itself,  if  the 
visionaries  Intend  to  commit  the.r  institu- 
tions, they  must  learn  that  business  must 
llrst  earn  the  right  to  participate  in  this  great 
challenge  .jf  the  20th  century  The  record 
for  selfless  business  development  has  been  so 
dismal  that  big  bu&iness  is  nut  trusted  by 
the  young  people  or  by  Che  urban  commu- 
nity leaders,  it  ;s  thought  to  be  iiypocrltlcal, 
insincere,  and  Inconsidernte  of  the  public 
interest. 

What  can  the  Urban  Coalition  do?  To  an- 
swer that,  let  us  look  at  the  strengths  and 
;issets  of  the  Coalition 

First  The  Urban  Coalition  is  founded 
on  the  principle  of  coalition  It  Is  held  in 
high  but  perhaps  fading  esteem  by  both  es- 
tablished institutions  and  the  leaders  of  the 
poor  As  Mr  Gardner  remarked  at  ■:  White 
House  dinner  this  past  June  The  Coalition 
Is  a  unique  organiz<4tlon,  bringing  together 
diverse  elements  of  American  life   " 

Second  Because  of  its  stature,  the  Urban 
Coalition  should  be  capable  of  raising  far 
more  money  to  rebuild  America  than  its  pres- 
ent annual  budget  df  84  4  million  However, 
to  do  so.  the  Coalition  will  need  a  concrete 
plan  with  specifically  identified  goals  and 
objectives 

Third:  Because  of  studies  such  as  that 
presented  here  today  by  Bill  Kaye.  and  be- 
cause of  Its  field  expenence  in  various  cities, 
the  Coalition  should  be  a  comprehensive  re- 
pository of  acquired  skills  and  knowledge  on 
urban  problems  around  the  county 

In  view  of  these  assets,  I  suggest  that  the 
Urban  Coalition  redirect  its  major  thrust 
along  the  following  lines 

1  That  It  select  six  to  twelve  urban  ghetto 
communities  from  .iround  the  country  which 
are  reasonably  well  organized,  possess  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  community  needs, 
and  are  willing  to  participate  in  a  massive 
community    development    project 

2  That  the  Coalition  then  invite  several 
major  business  and  educational  institutions 
to  submit  bid  proposals  for  each  of  the  target 
communities  The  proposals  would  recognize 
the  right  of  community  control,  md  would 
spell  out  in  specific  detail  the  goals,  plan  of 
acuon.  scope  of  work,  method  >>f  organiza- 
tion, financing,  talent  resources,  and  owner- 
ship sharing  concepts  which  the  institution 
Would  use  m  a  systematic  rede\elopment  of 
the  community,  recognizing  not  only  the 
corporate  need  for  profit,  but  the  communi- 
ty's need  to  possess  a  self-generating  source 
of  profits  and  talent  to  finance  .md  operate  a 
variety  of  necessary  or  supplementary  local 
social  services.  s.uch  .is  medical  and  day  care, 
recreation,  education,  etc 

3  The  Coalition  would  then  award  a  de- 
velopment contract  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
that  institution  with  the  best  proposal  In 
e*ch  community  to  assemble  staff  and  begin 
operation  In  effect,  the  Coalition  award 
would  provide  all  or  a  portion  of  the  risk 
capital  required  to  begin  the  regenerative 
process  Thereafter,  with  private  financing 
and  sjovernment  grants  fr.r  existing  pro- 
grams, this  type  of  comprehensive,  systems 
oriented  rebuilding  process  .should  be  self 
generating     Ideally,    the    Coalition's    initial 
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Investment  would  be  returned  over  the  loni 
term  from  housing  and  business  profits 

Obviously  there  is  no  guarantee  that  this 
approach  will  work,  but  there  is  evidence 
t.)  show  that  it  works  In  other  applications 
We  cannot  wait;  the  time  for  waiting  has 
passed  We  cannot  go  slow;  we  have  t>epn 
d-'Ing  that  for  too  long  Whole  generations 
of  Americans  have  been  born  p<x)r  and  have 
died  poor  as  the  United  States  moved  sUjwK 
Ihe  Urban  Coalition  still  has  the  opp,jr- 
tunity  to  mold  the  common  faith  that  our 
uroan  problems  c-an  be  solved,  but  It  must 
move  The  proposal  Just  presented  allows 
for  innovative  approaches  to  urban  problem 
solving  It  would  relea.se  the  creative  talen;s 
of  American  Industry  and  education  on  our 
most   wretched   national   problem 

This  past  spring  my  wife  and  I  visited  -he 
beautiful  and  ancient  city  of  Bath  in  south- 
western England  .\s  we  were  louring  The 
Hoyal  Cresent.  a  residential  area  of  trrcat 
beauty  and  architectural  unity,  we  came 
upon  this  grafl'.ti  which  I  think  Is  worthy 
of  our  continuing  reflection;  "The  city  is 
dying — look  to  your  heads." 


BUFFALO         LABOR         MOVEMENTS 
ROLE  IN  CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  16.  1969 

Mr  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  is  one  of  four  cit- 
ies where  the  AFL-CIO  is  spon.so.ini 
demon.st ration  arts  projects  aimed  at 
seeking  increased  participation  and  in- 
volvement in  the  arts  by  labor  union 
members  and  tiicir  famihes. 

ButTalo  was  ."^elected  a.s  a  test  city  in 
cooperation  witii  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  .^rt.s,  A  labor-arts  orca- 
nizational  structure  has  been  created  and 
s.frnificant  ex[!onmental  i)rojects  are  iir.- 
dorivay  to  pjrsuf  this  ba- ic  object;',  r 
The  salary  of  the  Buffalo  courdmaior  iias 
been  provided  by  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  the  Arts. 

One  of  riie  >'ar:y  encoiira:,n:^  sii'n.^  ;.. 
Buffalo  was  the  role  of  the  Buffalo  AFL- 
CIO  Council  in  helping  to  save  the  Buf- 
falo Philharmonic  Orche.stra.  Faced  with 
overwhelmins;  oblif:ations.  there  was  a 
nrono.sal — later  aborted — to  men-e  the 
Buffalo  orchestra  with  the  Rochester 
Philhai"monic  Orchestra. 

The  council  added  its  full  backing  to 
public  .-upport  tor  the  orchestra  and  lat- 
er .set  up  a  timd  to  help  solve  the  or- 
chestras fiscal  plight. 

Jast  a  few  days  aco.  for  the  first  time 
in  the  orchestras  history,  a  labor  official 
was  named  to  the  orchestra's  board  of 
directors  He  is  George  L  Wessel.  jmcs- 
ident  of  the  Buffalo  AFI^CIO  Council 

Commenting;  upon  ihi'  !abor-ait-^ 
project  and  its  relationship  to  the  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Wessel  said: 

The  labor  movement  today  has  more  leis- 
ure time  The  Idea  of  the  project  Is  tJ 
■icqualnt  our  membership  with  cultural  or- 
ganizations   like    the    Buffalo   Phllh.irmonic 

Although  the  pilot  project  has  vet  to  do 
anything  specific  with  the  orchestra,  there 
15  a  ■'pe<-lal  'Salute  to  Labor"  pops  concert 
planned  in  January  or  February  The  con- 
cert will  be  free  for  the  union  niem'oership. 
and  Is  Intended  to  stlmiil.ite  interest  in  live 
orchestral  music 

PtOTENTIAL    AUDIENCE 

It  Is  up  to  US— the  Buffalo  Council  of 
the  APL-CIO — to  educate  our  own  people." 


December  17,  1969 

Wessel  said  "I  tlilnk  there  Is  a  potential 
audience  In  the  labor  force,  but  we  have 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  orchestra.  We 
have  to  get  them  out  of  their  homes  and 
awKV  from  their  TV  sets 

111  further  elaboration  of  what  is  be- 
ing done  in  Buffalo  in  connection  with 
the  Labor-Arts  project.  I  include  with 
my  remarks  two  stones  from  local  news- 
papers: 

I  From    the   Buffalo    iN  Y  )    Courier-Express, 
Nov   3,  19681 

Project  To  Enrich  Unionists  Is  Tested 
I  By  Joseph  P,  RItz) 

Don't  be  too  surprised  if  your  barber 
starts  talking  about  the  Impressionist  versus 
the  realistic  school  of  painting  the  next 
time  you  get  a  haircut.  It's  all  part  of  an 
effort  by  the  .AFI^CIO  to  upgrade  (he  cul- 
tural lives  of  Its  members 

Buffalo  Is  one  of  the  four  test  cities  chosen 
a  year  ago  for  a  two-year  Demonstration 
.Arts  Project  to  determine  whether  the 
unions  can  succeed  in  enriching  the  lives 
of  its  members 

If  it  .succeeds,  presumably,  programs 
similar  to  the  ones  m  the  demonstration 
cities  will  be  tried  nationally. 

Al'hough  It  was  announced  last  year,  the 
program  was  not  kicked  off  locally  until  last 
.lune  and  a  paid  union  official  to  head  the 
program  was  not  picked  until  September. 

HEAD    START    IN    BrFFALO 

Harlowe  Dean,  national  co-ordinating  con- 
sultant for  the  program,  told  The  Courier- 
Express  last  week.  "The  program  Is  further 
.ilong  in  Buffalo  than  In  the  other  cities," 
principally,  he  explained,  because  it  Is  the 
nrst  city  to  hire  a  full-time  coordinator. 
(The  other  cities  involved  in  the  demonstra- 
tion are  New  Tfork  City,  Minneapolis  and 
Louisville.) 

The  co-irdln-Ttor.  Robert  J.  Jarnot  a  high 
school  teacher  of  business  law  until  this 
lall.  "Is  doing  a  darn  good  Job."  according  to 
Dean. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  local  program  Is  to 
interest  union  members  In  attending  the 
community's  chief  cultural  offerings:  such 
as  plays  at  the  Studio  Arena  Theater,  con- 
certs at  Kleinhans  Music  Hall,  performances 
at  The  Ballet  Center  of  Buffalo. 

Actually,  chances  are  that  your  barber 
may  not  get  down  to  talking  about  the  nltty- 
grltty  of  the  art  world,  but  Jarnot  has  sent 
flyers  to  all  union  barbers  In  the  area  ask- 
ing them  to  talk  up  a  series  of  art  lec- 
tures at  the  Albright-Knox  Gallery  being 
held  this  month  and  next,  intended  to 
introduce  the  public  to  the  fundamentals 
of  art 

PROFESSIO.NAL    (.ROUPS    LATER 

L..ter.  Jarj.ot  hopes  to  have  professional 
theatrical  groups  act  in  union  halls  and 
bring  the  Eric  County  nnd  Buffalo  Public 
Library's   bookmobiles   to   l.ibor   meetings. 

One  of  tJie  things  that  the  AFL-CIO  hopes 
to  achieve  by  its  program  Is  the  creation  of 
artistic  works  fur  the  working  man. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  whether  a 
playwright  or  composer  can  write  for  the 
blue  collar  worker  without  lowering  his  artis- 
tic standards,  TJiat  lact  :s.  .^s  anyone  familiar 
with  the  arts  Is  aware,  great  works  of  music 
and  tlram.i  winch  have  survived  the  test  of 
lime  from  Oedipus  Rex  to  Hamlet  were  writ- 
ten lor  the  common  man  of  their  era. 

One  suggestion  as  to  why  the  AFL-CIO  is 
spending  so  much  effort  and  money  to  bring 
culture  into  the  life  of  its  members  is  that 
having  gotten  so  much  leisure  time  for  its 
memix'rs  in  the  form  of  shorter  work  weeks. 
holidays  and  vacations,  it  feels  responsible 
for  how  they  use  It 

IMPROVING    OPPORTUNITIES 

In  Its  official  explanation  of  way  it  was 
creaung  the  project,  the  AFL-CIO  itself  de- 
clared it  was  "concerned  not  only  with  bet- 
tering the  working  condltlonB  of  employes. 
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but  with  Improving  their  opportunities  to 
share  in  the  lieneflts  which  their  labor  pro- 
duces." 

This  Interest  In  cultural  affairs  by  labor  is 
no  doubt  Ijeneflclal  both  to  the  community 
and  to  the  union  members.  But  it  also  re- 
flects a  loss  of  spirit  and  spontaneity  and 
unity  of  purpose  which  labor  had  In  its 
adverse  early  days. 

For  music  and  art  and  drama  and  dance 
should  make  a  statement.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  labor  had  something  to  say  and  it 
said  it  and  In  consequence  added  to  Ameri- 
can culture. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Joe  Hill.  Pete 
Seeger  and  Woody  Guthrie  were  ■wTiting  and 
singing  songs  which  echoed  in  union  halls 
across  America.  When  "This  Land  Is  Your 
Land"  and  "Solidarity  Forever"  meant  as 
much  to  the  union  movement  as  "We  Shall 
Overcome"  and  "If  I  Had  a  Hammer"  does  to 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

It's  t>een  a  long  time  since  songs  were  sung 
In  union  halls  or  in  picket  lines  But  when 
they  were,  they  contributed  something  to  the 
cultural  life  of  the  nation. 


[Prom  the  Buffalo  (NY.  i   Evening  News. 

June   14.  1969) 

Labor  Comment— Will  Philharmonic  Be 

Labor's  New  Love  Lost? 

(By  Ed  Kelly) 

For  the  area,  AFL-CIO,  which  only  recently 

began    wading    into    the    Niagara    Frontier's 

pool  of  culture.  It's  now  sink  or  swim 

To  change  the  metaphor  George  Wessel, 
president  of  the  central  labor  organization, 
put  it  this  way  the  other  day:  "Only  last 
September,  organized  labor  in  this  commu- 
nity committed  Itself  to  the  arts.  Now  the 
bomb's  dropped." 

Tlie  "bomb" — of  major  concern  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community,  not  just  to  labor — 
is  the  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  The 
orchestra  surely  is  one  of  the  frontier's  prin- 
cipal cultural  assets,  and  certainly  one  which 
must  be  protected  stoutly  by  labor  if  the 
latter's  commitment  to  the  arts  counts  for 
anything. 

The  commitment  is  real.  Ten  months  ago 
the  national  AFL-CIO  selected  Buffalo  as  one 
of  the  four  pilot  cities  (New  York,  Minne- 
apolis and  Louisville  are  the  others)  for 
establishment  of  a  Demonstration  Arts  Proj- 
ect. 

two-year  test 

The  DAP  program  is  a  two-year  test  aimed 
at  interesting  today's  worker  in  activities 
which  can  give  him  a  better  understanding 
of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  at  assist- 
ing the  cultural  efforts  of  a  community  by 
broadening  their  bases  of  support. 

The  Buffalo  project,  directed  by  the  Buffalo 
AFL-CIO  Council,  is  co-ordinated  by  Bob 
Jarnot,  a  Teachers'  Union  member  on  leave 
from  South  Park  High. 

Under  Jarnot,  Wessel  and  others,  links 
have  been  established  between  unions  and 
such  cultural  resources  as  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  the  Studio  Arena  Theater,  the 
Ballet  Center  of  Buffalo,  Melody  Fair,  the  Al- 
brlght-Knox  Art  Gallery  and  the  Buffalo  & 
Erie  County  Public  Library. 

Thosuands  of  brochures  promoting  the 
orchestra  and  the  Studio  Arena  have  been 
circulated  among  unionists.  Placards  pro- 
moting future  performances  liave  been 
posted  in  plant  locker  rooms,  union  halls, 
and  on  shop  bulletin  boards. 

first  concerts  convince 

Many  a  union  member  has  attended  a  play 
or  concert  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  And 
liked  it  so  much,  he's  returned.  Again  and 
again. 

The  orchestra  held  an  "open"  rehearsal  for 
workers  and  their  families.  And  is  planning 
another.  All  around  the  area,  union  workers' 
children  are  hearing  special  orchestra  per- 
formances. And  loving  them.  And  telling  their 
parents  about  them. 


Now.  as  Wessel  puts  It,  has  come  the 
"bomb" — the  disclosure  that,  because  of  fi- 
nancial difficulty,  merger  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestras  is  under 
study. 

For  labor,  and  the  community,  this  is  the 
crunch. 

Foremost  among  the  protesters  are  the 
Buffalo  orchestra's  own  musicians.  A  Players 
Committee  to  save  the  orchestra  has  sprang 
up.  led  by  35-year-old  Rodney  Pierce.  As  he 
carries  his  Save-the-Philharmonlc  message 
about  town,  he's  become  as  talented  a  per- 
su.ider  as  lie  is  an  oboelst. 

CONCERN    for    philharmonic 

The  Buffalo  AFL-CIO  Council  has  two  rea- 
sons— both  formidable — for  doing  all  in  its 
pjwer  to  help  save  the  orchestra. 

The  first  is  its  commitment  to  the  arts 
through  the  Demonstration  Arts  Project, 
which  has  focused  a  national  eye  on  labor 
here.  The  second  ( perhaps  even  more  com- 
pelling to  some  unionists  than  the  first),  is 
the  traditional  obligation  most  unionists  feel 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  fellow  unionists  who 
are  in  a  bind. 

The  musicians  who  make  up  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  are  100  per  cent 
union.  They  belong  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians  (AFL-CIO).  most  of  them 
through  membership  in  the  APM's  Buffalo 
Musicians  Association,  Local  92.  The  local  is 
an  affiliate  of  the  Buffalo  AFL-CIO  Council. 
With  the  future  of  the  orchestra  threat- 
ened, so  is  the  future,  and  therefore  liveli- 
hood, of  the  87  union  musicians  who  com- 
prise it.  This  is  a  predicament  which  union- 
ists everywhere  can  understand,  sympathize 
with  and  want  to  do  something  about. 
labor's  fight,  opportunitt 
Rodney  Pierce  puts  the  crisis  bluntly: 
"This  is  labor's  fight,"  he  tells  union  audi- 
ences, "and  labor's  opportunity, 

"We  aren't  asking  you  to  lielp  just  because 
we're  members  of  a  union,  but  also  because 
you're  members  of  this  community,  and  the 
Philharmonic  makes  up  a  huge  segment  of 
our  civic  pride  and  civic  identity." 

The  crisis  already  has  established  deep 
rapport — for  the  first  time  here — between  the 
union  musician  and  the  rest  of  the  labor 
movement  Each  realizes  the  other  belongs  to 
It.  Rodney  Pierce's  Invitations  to  address 
union  meetings  are  pyramiding. 

The  Buffalo  .AFL-CIO  Council,  embarking 
on  a  Save  the  Symphony  (SOSi  drive,  hopes 
to  move  individual  union  members  and  in- 
dividual unions  to  give  emergency — and  later 
regular — financial  assistance  to  the  orchestra. 
And,  above  all.  to  press  :he  managements. 
with  whom  they  bargain  collectively,  to  do 
likewise,  and  m  cenerous  measure, 

"We  bargain  with  these  companies."  says 
Wessel  "We  know  the  avenues  of  approach 
to  them.  It's  up  to  us  to  impress  on  them 
that  they  as  employers.  Just  as  we  as  em- 
ployes, have  an  obligation  to  aid  and  enrich 
the  community  in  which  all  of  us  work  and 
live." 

Ironically,  one  eventual  alBi  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's  Demonstration  Arts  Project  is  to  en- 
able a  unionist  to  enjoy  his  leisure  more  fully. 
Right  now.  girding  to  help  save  the  Phil- 
harmonic, leisure  is  something  Wessel.  Jarnot, 
P  erce  et  al.  will  find  in  short  supply. 


DESCRIPTION     OF    PROPOSED     IM- 
PORT-CEILING LEGISLATION 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
every  day  industries  are  closing  in  this 
countr>-  due  to  cutthroat  competition 
from  abroad.  This  makes  proposed  trade 
regulations  of  critical  importance. 
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The  proposed  trade  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  provide  domestic  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor  with  a  remedy 
against  tne  adverse  effects  of  an  undue 
rise  m  imports  on  industrial  growth, 
employment,  and  profits  It  is.  in  efTect. 
an  escape  clause,  revised  to  assure  the  ac- 
tual availability  of  a  remedy  to  industries 
that  have  sufTered  or  stand  to  suffer  se- 
rious injury  from  rising  imports 

The  legislation  is  therefore  not  open 
to  any  industrj-  unless  imports  have 
made  a  .serious  market  penetration 

The  bill  lays  down  two  sets  of  criteria 
for  determination  of  the  question  of  se- 
rious injury  or  a  threat  thereof  One  is 
for  use  when  sufficient  .statistical  evi- 
dence IS  available  for  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  determine  what  share  of  the 
market — that  is.  of  domestic  consump- 
tion— IS  supplied  by  imports.  The  other  :s 
to  be  followed  when  the  statistical  evi- 
dence Is  not  good  enough  to  permit  the 
calculation  of  the  share  of  the  domes- 
tic market  being  supplied  by  imports 

In  the  first  of  these  two  instances, 
which  is  to  say.  where  the  .share  of  the 
market  supplied  by  imports  can  be  de- 
termined, a'  "fO-percent  penetration  of 
the  market  will  be  interpreted  as  repre- 
senting serious  injury-  if  absolute  im- 
ports have  doubled  since  1960  A  threat 
of  serious  injury,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  assumed  if  not  less  than  a  7  j- per- 
cent penetration  has  been  made  by 
imports 

The  year  from  which  to  measure  the 
trend  of  imports  in  terms  of  the  share 
of  the  market — penetration — supplied  by 
them  IS  1960.  or  the  10  most  recent  years, 
whichever  is  less. 

In  either  approach,  any  mdustry.  labor 
union,  or  trade  association  alleging  seri- 
ous injury  would  fUe  a  petition  before 
the  Tanff  Commission,  even  as  In  the 
past  under  the  escape  clause  or  for  ad- 
justment assistance.  The  Tanff  Commis- 
sion would  make  a  preliminary  survey 
to  determine  whether  available  statistics 
make  it  possible  to  determine  the  share 
of  domestic  consumption  supplied  by 
imports — market  penetration  Should 
this  result  alfirmatively  the  Commission 
would  proceed  to  determine  the  share  of 
domestic  consumption  supplied  by  im- 
ports since  1960.  as  Just  stated. 

If  the  available  statistics  were  inade- 
quate to  make  possible  such  a  finding, 
the  Commission  would  nevertheless  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  finding  with  respect  to 
injury,  but  under  dlfTerent  giudelines. 
The  bill  under  these  circumstances  calls 
for  an  examination  of  the  probable  ad- 
verse effects  of  rising  imports  on  growth 
of  the  mdustiy,  expansion  of  the  indus- 
try, level  of  profits,  and  the  trend  of 
employment 

Upon  a  finding  of  serious  injury  or  a 
threat  thereof  the  Commission  would  in 
this  type  of  proceeding  recommend  an 
increase  in  duty  to  the  President  or  an 
import  limitation,  that  in  its  judgment 
would  prevent  or  remedy  the  injury  The 
duty  could  not  be  placed  at  a  level  higher 
than  25  percent  of  the  1930  rate,  and  no 
quantitative  limitation — import  quota — 
could  reduce  imports  below  the  average 
of  the  2  most  recent  years. 
If  the  President  were  opposed  to  put- 
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ting  the  Commission's  recommendation 
into  effect  he  would  send  his  reasons  to 
Congress,  and  if  either  House  by  a  ma- 
jorliy  vote  of  those  present  and  voting 
sustained  him  within  90  days,  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  would  be  set 
aside  Otherwise  it  would  be  put  into 
effect 

IMPORT    CEILINGS     *ND    Wt'ANTITATIVE 
LIUITATIONS 

The  most  distinctive  part  of  the  legis- 
lation lies  m  those  causes  in  wluch  the 
.share  of  Uie  market  supplied  by  imports 
can  be  determined.  In  Uiose  cases  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  determine  the 
level  of  imports  that  could  be  admitted 
into  the  country-  without  i^oing  so  far  as 
to  impose  administrative  limitations  on 
them,  and  this  level  would  be  the  ceiling. 
Only  If  imports  subsequently  should 
break  through  sucJi  cfiliiw  in  their  up- 
ward surge  would  an  administrative  limi- 
tation be  imposed  This  nt>ed  not  happen 
if  the  exporting  countries  took  care  to 
avoid  it. 

It  IS  thought  that  in  most  instances  in 
which  injury-  from  imports  (xrcurs  or 
threatens,  statistical  evidence  of  the 
.share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied 
by  the  imports  is  adequate  The  Commis- 
sion could  then  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
recommending  ceilings  to  the  President 
instead  of  recommending  a  tariff  in- 
crease, if  the  facets  developed  in  hearings 
and  investigation  demonstrated  deep 
enough  a  market  penetration  by  imports 
to  justify  an  affirmative  finding  for  a 
ceiling  under  tlie  criteria  laid  down  m 
the  law. 

The  President  would  proclaim  such 
ceilings  upon  a  finding  by  the  Tariff 
Corrmiission  of  the  .share  of  domestic 
consumption  supplied  by  imports  of  the 
product  or  article  in  question  if  this 
share  were  above  the  10-;)ercent  pene- 
tration level,  thus  meeting  the  criteria 
of  a  serious  injury- — 7'..  percent  in  the 
case  of  a  threat  of  serious  injury-. 

The  Commission  would  thereaIt«M-  keep 
the  President  informed  of  the  trend  of 
imports  in  terms  of  the  share  of  do- 
riiestlc  consumption  supplied  by  them, 
in  all  instances  in  '.vhich  a  ceding  had 
been  proclaimed  Should  imports  fail  to 
rise  above  the  celling  level  no  actual 
admuustrative  quantitative  limitation 
would  t)e  e'stablished  Only  if  imports 
should  nse  above  the  celmg  for  a  period 
of  6  consecutive  months— that  is.  above 
50  percent  of  the  ceilin^i  for  a  whole 
year — would  the  President  Impose  the 
limitation 

By  controlling  their  exports  to  this 
country,  the  foreign  countries  could 
avoid  triggering  the  imposition  of  an 
admimstrative  quantitative  limitation — 
import  quota  If  after  such  a  limitation 
■ivere  imposed  imports  for  a  whole  calen- 
dar year  should  fall  below  the  ceiling, 
the  President  would  re.scmd  the  admin- 
istrative quantitative  limitation — import 
quota. 

The  ceiling  for  each  article  for  which 
one  had  been  established  would  be  re- 
vised each  year  to  adjust  the  quantity  to 
any  increase  or  decrease  in  domestic 
consumption,  thus  permitting  imports  to 
i,'row  in  proportion  to  the  dometsic  con- 
sumption of  the  article   This  proportion 
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might  be  10  percent.  12  percent.  20  per- 
cent, or  whatever  had  been  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  the  ceiling  as 
prescribed  in  the  law  for  the  particular 
level  in  each  case  according  to  the  extent 
of  market  penetration. 

No  (luantitative  limitation  would  re- 
main in  effect  over  5  years  if  it  were  im- 
posed upon  a  finding  ol  serious  injury, 
and  not  over  3  years  if  it  were  impo.sid 
upon  a  finding  of  a  threat  of  seno-js  in- 
jury. Alter  a  year  subsequent  to  the 
ending  of  the  quantitative  limitation,  the 
industry  m  question  could  petition  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  a  new  ceiling. 

NEW    euNCtlT 

The  concept  ol  a  ceiling  on  the  share 
of  the  market  that  would  be  available 
to  imports  is  relatively  new.  The  furtli.  r 
provision  that  imports  would  be  allowed 
to  expand  as  domestic  consumption 
might  expand  introduces  a  flexibility  into 
quantitative  limitations  on  imports  that 
IS  very  rare  and  would  go  far  to  remove 
the  usual  objection  to  import  quotas  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  place  trade 
in  a  straitjacket  Indeed  a  further  ele- 
ment of  flexibility  is  introduced  by  allow- 
ing an  interval  of  a  year  or  more  iw 
reestablishment  of  a  new  ceiling,  after 
3  or  5  years. 

The  principal  virtues  of  the  proposal 
lie  in  the  limited  nature  of  the  cutback 
in  the  level  of  imports  if  any:  the  avoid- 
ance of  an  actual  administrative  limita- 
tion on  imports  if  the  exporting  countries 
do  not  trigger  one;  the  exclusion  of  in- 
dustries that  have  not  experienced  in- 
jury from  increased  imports  arising  sub- 
sequent to  a  tariff  reduction  or  reduc- 
tions under  one  or  more  trade  agree- 
ments, and  the  flexibihty  already  men- 
tioned. 

As  an  effective  remedy  for  injury  from 
trade  agreements  concessions  with  a 
minimum  of  objectionable  features  the 
proposed  approach  would  be  unique. 

One  thing  is  certain:  If  some  action  is 
not  taken  before  long,  increasing  imports 
will  work  such  serious  damage  to  the 
American  economy-,  already  plagued  by 
higli  interest  rates,  high  pressures,  hmh 
prices  sparking  high  wage  demands,  and 
serious  inflationary  pressures,  that  the 
country  could  well  face  a  real  crisis,  de- 
flated, depressed  conditions  in  industry 
and  severe  employment,  and  the  loss  oi 
prosperity  conditions  in  the  country.  Let 
us  be  mindful  of  that  danger. 

This  kind  ol  development  could  gravely 
affect  the  working  people  of  our  country, 
our  industrial  structure,  our  national 
revenues,  or  tax  and  fiscal  }X)sition.  and 
create  for  us  grave,  additional  problem.s 
which,  added  to  the  ones  we  already  ha\e. 
could  very  adversely  affect  the  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  the  future  well-being 
of  every  person  in  the  country. 

The  pending  remedial  bills  are  mod- 
erate, reasonable,  and  provide  admin- 
istrative measures  and  safeguards  that 
we  could  effectively  use  to  protect  our 
economy  against  injurious,  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Certain'y  something  must  be  done  a.s 
speedily  as  possible  to  provide  realistic, 
workable  controls  over  imports  that  are 
threatening  much  of  our  economic 
structure. 
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POWS  AT  CHRISTMASTIME— WHAT 
ARE  WE  DOING  FOR  THEM? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1969 

Mr  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago  this  morning  I  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  German  Army  in  the  initial  as- 
sault of  what  history  records  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  This  military  op- 
eration, which  cost  80.000  U.S.  casualties 
\va.s  a  complete  surprise  attack  only  be- 
cause of  Soviet  betrayal  of  Allied  forces 
ir.  the  West — see  my  remarks  of  Sep- 
tember 29.  1969.  at  page  27565  of  the 
daily  Congressional  Record. 

How  well  I  remember  those  bleak  and 
lonely  days — .some  without  food,  and 
seldom  with  adequate  shelter. 

I  remember  Christmas  of  1944  all  too 
well — locked  with  other  American 
sjldiers  in  a  cattle  car  being  transported 
farther  behind  the  German  lines.  The 
train  itself  was  constantly  subject  to 
air  attack  by  our  own  planes,  and  prop- 
erly so. 

That  Christmas  there  was  neither  food 
nor  water.  The  cold  was  so  bitter  that 
survival  itself  depended  upon  constant 
movement  and  inner  strength. 

Then.  ,iust  a  month  later,  I  recall  vlv- 
idiV  my  21st  birthday — in  a  prison  com- 
pound, with  its  armed  guards,  its  barbed 
wire,  the  dogs,  and  still  the  bitter  cold. 
But  by  that  time  we  had  been  contacted 
b-.  the  International  Red  Cross,  our 
names  had  been  recorded,  and  our  next 
o:  kin  had  been  notified  of  our  where- 
abouts and  welfare. 

There  are  other  Americans  who  will 
spend  this  Christmas  of  1969  as  prison- 
ers— prisoners  of  war  in  a  coimtry  which 
IS  so  barbaric  and  uncivilized  that  it 
lacks  the  human  decency  to  abide  by  the 
Gt-neva  protocol  to  which  it  subscribed, 
ai;d  to  allow  the  families  of  these  men  to 
know  that  they  are  ahve,  let  alone  the 
nature  of  their  health. 

\s  a  former  prisoner  of  war  in  Europe, 
I  know  all  too  well  the  desolate  feeling  of 
loneliness  in  imprisonment.  However, 
t!iose  of  us  held  prisoner  in  Europe  never 
e.xperienced  total  despair.  We  were  con- 
fident that  our  countrymen  at  home  sup- 
ported us  100  percent:  that  we  were  not 
iovBotten  and  that  the  leaders  of  our 
G  vemment  would  never  rest  until  we 
were  freed  and  restored  to  our  homeland. 
We  knew  that  never  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  had  Americans  ever  been 
deserted  by  their  coimtry. 

We  could  hear  the  sounds  of  military 
action  from  our  troops,  the  distant  rum- 
'o lings  of  artillery,  the  frequent  bombing 
ui  the  enemy  in  his  base  of  OE>erations, 
and  we  knew-  America  had  the  will  and 
the  positive  leadership  to  win.  But  most 
o:  all  our  morale  was  bolstered  with  the 
confidence  that  we  would  never  be  aban- 
doned or  deserted  by  our  coimtry.  As 
prisoners  of  war  in  Europe,  we  were  al- 
ways heartened  and  reassured  by  the 
knowledge  that  freedom  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time. 

Life  in  a  prison  camp  in  Germany  was 
not  pleasant — no  man  takes  pleasiu-e  at 
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the  loss  of  his  freedom — but  as  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  a  civilized  Christian  na- 
tion we  were  at  least  treated  within  the 
minimum  standards — with  isolated  ex- 
ceptions— prescribed  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. Further,  we  were  captives  of  a 
nation  which  had  not  made  it  their  na- 
tional pohcy  to  mistreat  prisoners  of  war. 

How  much  more  dismal  and  grim  the 
condition  of  our  men  held  captive  in 
North  'Vietnam,  Korea,  and  China.  They 
can  detect  no  evidence  of  attack  on  their 
captors.  They  hear  no  falling  bombs,  no 
advancing  artillery,  no  evidence  of  im- 
pending rescue.  Their  only  contact  with 
the  outside  world  is  through  enemy  prop- 
aganda. And  in  that  propaganda  they 
hear  and  see  films  of  leaders  of  their  own 
country,  supporting  the  position  of  the 
enemy  and  referring  to  their  activities  as 
war  crimes. 

They  are  used  as  trading  material  by 
the  enemy's  "dear  American  friends"  in 
this  coimtry.  Now  that  old-line  Commu- 
nist apologist  Cyrus  Eaton  has  returned 
from  Hanoi  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  rea- 
sonable and  peaceful  attitude  of  the  Ha- 
noi government,  and  its  real  friendship 
toward  the  American  people,  it  certainly 
can  be  expected  that  the  Reds  will  use 
their  trading  position  to  permit  their 
friends  here  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
lease another  few  names — probably  of 
air  and  naval  officers — who  are  being 
held  in  North  'Vietnam. 

Unless  we  end  the  hostilities  in  'Viet- 
nam in  such  a  manner  that  we  can  phys- 
ically recover  all  of  our  men — and  this 
means  ■victory — we  can  expect  that  little 
pieces  of  news  of  their  identity  and  wel- 
fare will  leak  out  from  time  to  time  for 
years,  when  it  serves  the  Communist  pur- 
pose. 

This  week,  I  received  a  Christmas 
greeting  from  a  former  enemy — a  Ger- 
man officer — who  writes  that  he  is  spend- 
ing his  25th  Christmas  as  a  captive  in  a 
prisoner  of  war  camp  in  Europe.  All  but 
forgotten  by  the  world,  and  sustained 
only  by  the  hope  that  his  former  ene- 
mies may  one  day  show  him  mercy  and 
restore  him  to  freedom,  he  is  totally  at 
the  mercy  of  the  victors. 

His  nation  wsis  vanquished  in  World 
War  n,  and  his  extended  imprisonment 
brings  home  all  too  well  what  fate  is  in 
store  for  a  nation's  fighting  men  held 
captive  when  it  fails  to  win  their  restora- 
tion. They  remain  forever  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy. 

It  is  because  of  this  tragic  lesson  from 
past  wars,  and  my  own  personal  travail 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  I  have  raised 
my  voice  again  and  again  on  behalf  of 
the  Americans  now  held  in  'Vietnam  by 
the  ruthless  Communists. 

If  we  withdraw  or  surrender  in  Viet- 
nam, neither  these  imprisoned  fighting 
men  nor  their  loved  ones  will  have  any 
hope.  They  are  entitled  to  the  same 
measure  of  devotion  from  their  govern- 
ment and  coimtrymen  which  they  dem- 
onstrated in  loyaly  performing  their  du- 
ties in  combat. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  Christmas 
greeting  referred  to  and  several  perti- 
nent newsclippings  relating  to  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Bulge  and  the  Soviet  betrayal, 
as  well  as  the  current  dilemma  of  our 
prisoners  in  'Vietnam,  in  my  remarks: 
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Gaeta,  Italy, 
December  9,  1969. 
Mr.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rarick:  As  the  Christmas-season 
approaches,  I  make  use  of  that  occasion  to 
wish  you  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy 
new  Year! 

In  the  last  time  happened  something  what 
is  of  some  importance  in  connection  with  my 
case.  On  November  12  my  Austrian  lawyer 
had  a  conference  w-lth  the  State  Secretary 
of  the  Austrian  Federal  Chancellor  (Prime- 
Minister)  at  Vienna.  Result:  the  official  in- 
tervention by  the  Austrian  government  to  the 
Italian  government  in  favour  of  my  release 
will  be  made  still  before  X-mas  in  relation 
to  my  25th  Christmas  as  prisoner  of  war. — 
The  moment  for  such  an  official  intervention 
is  favourable  at  present,  because  the  Austro- 
Italian  friction  over  South-Tyrol  borderland 
has  been  overcome:  firstly  through  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "packet"  (proposals  by  the 
Italian  government  to  the  South-Tyrol  peo- 
ple) by  the  South-Tyrollan-peoples-party; 
and  secondly  by  means  of  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Austrian  and  Italian  Foreign  Minis- 
ters at  Kopenhagen  (other  meetings  will  fol- 
low) ,  so  that  now-  has  taken  place  a  "detente" 
between  Rome  and  Vienna. 

I  am  further  on  hopeful  that  all  the  ef- 
forts of  my  Protection  Power  and  of  my  law- 
vers  will  be  successful  one  day.  Therefore. 
I  shall  pass  in  high  spirits  another  Christmas 
as  prisoner  of  war  In  Italy. 

With  cordial  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ma  J.  'Walter  Reder. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec. 

16.  19691 

German   Sats   Stalin   WrrHHELD   Battle  of 

BtTLGE  Secret  Data 

New  York. — A  retired  German  officer  says 
former  Soviet  Premier  Stalin  withheld  secret 
information  from  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  about  Hitler's  plan  for  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  counterattack.  Time  magazine 
reports  in  its  current  edition. 

The  result.  Time  says,  was  to  prevent  the 
Western  allies  from  reaching  Berlin  before 
the  Russians. 

Quoting  Hasso  von  Manteuflel,  leader  of 
the  5th  Panzer  Division,  one  of  the  spear- 
heads in  the  battle.  Time  said: 

Had  Hitler  been  persuaded  to  call  off  his 
attack,  Europe  might  have  followed  a  differ- 
ent course.  According  to  General  Manteuffel, 
Stalin  knew  all  about  Wacht  am  Rein  ( Watch 
on  the  Rhine),  the  German  code  name  for 
the  counterattack  through  a  security  leak  In 
German  headquarters  He  said  nothing  to 
his  allies. 

"Instead  he  waited  until  the  German  ofiTen- 
sive  was  spent,  then  sent  the  Red  Army  dash- 
ing across  Eastern  Europe  a  month  after  the 
Ardennes  battle  began.  Stalin  apparently  was 
aware  that  the  last  200.000  members  of  the 
German  army's  strategic  reserve  were  among 
the  men  committed  to  the  Ardennes.  Had 
those  reserves  been  available  for  the  Eastern 
PYont.  they  might  have  stopped  or  delayed 
the  Russians. 

"U.S.  soldiers,  as  a  result,  might  have  met 
the  Russian  troops  at  the  Oder  instead  of 
on  the  Elbe.  125  miles  farther  west.  The 
British  would  have  reached  the  German  rock- 
et base  at  Peenemunde  before  the  Russians 
captured  its  secrets.  U.S.  and  British  columns 
would  have  been  first  into  Berlin.  Moreover. 
the  Russians  would  have  lost  the  psychologi- 
cal advantage  they  have  exploited  through- 
out Eastern  Europe  by  bUllng  themselves  aa 
the  true  conquerors  of  the  Third  Reich." 

The  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  one  of  the  war's 
costUest  battles,  took  a  toll  of  8.000  American 
and  27,000  German  soldiers.  It  began  on  the 
momtag  of  Dec.  16,  1944,  25  years  ago  this 
week. 
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(Prom  Time  magazine.  Dec   19.  19691 
Hitler's  Last  Orsat  Gamble 

U  began  midsummer  1944  a.s  a  dream  In 
the  mind  of  Adolf  Hitler  By  iate  autumn 
Wehrmacht  planners  had  '.ransformed  the 
dream  Into  battle  orders  Hitler  proposed  to 
regain  the  offensive  by  deploylsiiJ;  Germany's 
last  reserves  "o  -.mash  through  a  lightly  held 
sector  of  the  Beli^lan  tront  His  paiiirers  would 
entrap  as  many  as  30  U  S  and  British  divi- 
sions, capture  the  strategic  supply  port  of 
.■\ntwerp.  and  perhaps  end  the  war  m  the 
West  with  a  negi^tlated  peace  Hitler  thought 
of  it  as  aniither  Dunkirk  and  -ode-named  It 
■Wacht  am  Rhem  'Watch  on  the  Rhine] 
Allied  archives  would  lat«r  refer  to  the 
Battle  of  the  Ardennes  To  men  who  were 
there  when  the  ofTenslve  began  25  years  ago 
this  week  it  was  the  breakthrough"  or  the 
Battle  n{  the  Bulge  —and  j.  time  of  sheer 
nightmare 

TWO- DAY    ROSH 

Today,  historians  describe  the  battle  as 
Hitler's  last  great  gamble,  and  German  gen- 
erals who  survived  the  war  as  one  '>:  his  great 
blunders  In  Interviews  with  several  of  those 
generals  Times  Bonn  Bureau  Chief  Ben- 
J.unin  Cate  learned  how  they  sought  to  alter 
der  FutrfT  i  jilan.  and  how  the  postwar  hls- 
•ory  of  Europe  might  have  changed  had  they 
succeeded 

One  of  the  generals  Is  Ha&so  von  Man- 
teuffel.  who  In  1944  led  the  Fifth  Panzer 
.\rnny.  one  of  the  two  spearheads  of  the  battle 
.Mantcutfel  72.  now  lives  in  quiet  retirement 
near  Munich  He  told  Cate  hoj*-  he  and  other 
officers  under  Field  Marshal  Gerd  von  Rund- 
stedt.  Commiiuler  in  Chief  West,  protested 
that  Hitler  had  set  an  impossible  timetable 
by  ordering  a  two-day  rvish  to  'he  .Meuse.  50 
miles  distant  Das  ist  unu-idf-ruftwk  (This 
Is  irrevocable!.'  said  General  .Mfred  Jodl. 
Chief  of  Operations  at  supreme  headquarters, 
slamming  his  fist  on  a  conference  table  Man- 
tenffel  a  dedicated  bridge  player,  suggested 
that  Hitler  was  trying  for  a  grosser  Sctilag.  a 
grand  slam  Why  not,  he  proposed  to  Jodl. 
Settle  instcid  for  .=i  more  attainable  klemer 
Scniag.  or  little  slam,  by  advancing  only  as 
far  as  Liege  ^  Jodl  was  unmoved 

Hitler  promised  VJO.oiw  -roops  for  the  at- 
'ack  and  strong  Luftwaffe  support  Man- 
•euffel  recalls  that  during  >ne  seven-hovir 
meeting.  Hitler  asked  Reichsmarschall  Her- 
mann Gc>ring  how  many  planes  he  could 
provide  Three  thousand,  '  Goring  said 
mstantlv  You  know  Goring  '  Hitler  said  to 
.Manteuffel  I  think  we  shall  have  2,000." 
The  actual  count  was  about  9oo 

Hitler  had  a  strong  reason  t\'r  not  accept- 
ing the  opinions  of  his  generals  As  .Siegfried 
Westphal  Rundstedt  s  chief  jS  --.tatT  .and  now 
a  steel  executive,  told  Cate  "The  generals 
had  been  wrani;  about  both  Czechoelovakla 
and  Poland  None  of  us  believed  that  such 
blitz  campaigns  were  possible  Even  m  France, 
the  German  military  predicted  that  the  cam- 
paign would  last  .much  more  than  six  weeks 
Hitler  w.Ls  proved  right,  and  ever  afterward 
he  :oil->we<l  ins  own  judgment  Naturally. 
France  was  -he  last   time  he  was  right   ' 

Had  Hitler  been  persuaded  to  call  off  his 
.ittack.  Europe  might  have  followed  a  dif- 
ferent course  .According  to  Manteuffel  .Stalin 
knew  all  about  Wacht  am  Rhein  through  a 
security  leak  m  German  headquarters  He 
said  nothing  to  his  allies  Instead,  he  waited 
until  the  Oernian  offensive  was  spent,  then 
sent  '-he  Red  .Army  dashing  across  Eastern 
Europe  a  month  after  the  .Ardennes  battle 
began  .Stalin  was  apparently  aware  that  the 
last  200  o<JU  members  >l  the  German  army  s 
strategic  reserve  were  among  the  men  com- 
nutted  'xj  the  .Ardennes  Had  th'jse  reserves 
C)een  available  for  the  Eastern  Front,  they 
might  have  stopped  or  delayed  the  Russians 
US  soldiers  as  a  result  might  have  met 
Russian  troops  at  the  Oder  instead  of  on  the 
Elbe.  125  miles  farther  west  The  British 
would  haie  reached  the  German  rocket  base 
at  Peenemunde  before  the  Russians  captured 
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Its  secrets  V  S  and  British  columns  would 
have  been  tirst  Into  Berlin  Moreover,  the 
Russians  would  have  lo«t  the  peychoNjglcal 
advantage  they  have  exploited  throughout 
Eastern  Europe  by  billing  them.selves  as  the 
true  conquerors  of  the  Third  Reich 

tjnCK     REACTION 

Hitler,  however  could  not  be  swayed  On 
the  morning  of  Dec  16,  1944,  Clermtin  artil- 
lery shattered  the  darkness  before  dawn  and 
slioi:>k  the  snow-covered  pines  with  a  massed 
barrage  Four  US  divisions,  stretched  thin 
along  an  88-mlle  front,  were  overwhelmed 
US  intelligence  was  unaware  that  Rund- 
stedt had  tucked  26  divisions.  1.800  armored 
vehicles  and  2.000  pieces  of  artillery  in  the 
snowy  groves  of  the  Schnee  Elfel.  waiting  for 
•Sull-Vhr  |zerohour|" 

Stunned  at  first  US  troops  quickly  re- 
ci.vered  By  doggedly  holding  st  -Vlth  and 
encircled  Bastogne.  they  prevented  the  Ger- 
mans fn>m  widening  their  front  VVl!.hln  three 
days.  .Allied  Commander  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
had  500.000  men  en  route  toward  the  break- 
through On  Jan  9.  Hitler  himself  conceded 
failure  He  had  UKt  27.OO0  killed.  ;18.000 
wounded  and  16.000  prl-soners  .At  least  600 
tanka  had  been  destroyed  The  U  S  had  loet 
8.000  dead.  48.000  wounded  and  21.lX)0  pris- 
oners Within  a  month  the  bulge  had  dis- 
appeared Within  two.  the  .Allies  were  across 
the  Rhine   .ind  racing  through  Crermany 

1  From  the  Washington   (DC  )    Sunday  Star. 
Dec     7.    19691 

Untted  States  in  DimcvLT  Spot  on  POW's 
Helh    by    Rfds 

I  By  Henry  Bradshen 

The  resolution  calls  for  humane  treatment 
of  US  prisoners  In  North  Vietnam  and  their 
release 

Hanoi  says  they  are  being  treated  hu- 
manely, but  will  not  be  released  until  all 
US   forces  i\re  out  of  Vietnam 

American  officials-  and  former  prisoners  of 
the  .Vorth  Vietnamesse  say  the  treatment  is 
the  barbaric  opposite  o!  humane  Set  they  go 
on  trying  to  do  something  to  lielp  the 
pri.soners. 

The  resolution  which  the  House  Foreign 
.Affairs  Committee  approved  Thursday  is  one 
small  part  of  that  effort  It  seeks  to  focus 
public  opinion  in  the  United  Stales  and 
abroad  on  the  plight  of  the  prisoners 

But  North  Vietnam  has  seemed  Insensitive 
to  the  opinion  of  thtce  countries  which  have 
accepted  and  supported  U  S  efforts  to  obtain 
better  treatment  for  the  prisoners  It  has 
been  supported  in  its  attitude  by  several 
Communist  countries,  although  the  ineffec- 
tive weight  of  world  opinion  Is  on  the  .Amer- 
ican side 

The  fact  facing  the  U  .S  government  is  that 
there  Is  nothing  It  can  do  about  the  prison- 
ers They  are.  officials  feel,  being  held  as  hos- 
tages for  a  price  tnat  this  country  will  not 
pay—an  abrupt  pullout  from  St)Uth  Vietnam. 

The  .North  Vietnamese  insistence  'in  the 
withdrawal  of  all  U  S  forces  before  the 
prisoners  will  be  released  is  more  categoric 
than  Hanols  position  on  other  aspects  of  a 
peace  settlement 

The  Nixon  administration  talks  of  even- 
tually being  able  to  withdraw  combat  forces, 
but  leaving  some  support  tri;xjps  in  Vietnam. 
Nothing  official  has  suggested  that  all  US. 
forces  will  leave  within  the  foreseeable 
future 

According  to  the  Ift'est  available  figures, 
there  are  up  to  1.339  US  pri.soners  in  North 
Vietnam  or  In  Communist  hands  In  South 
Vietnam  or  Laos 

The  pentagon  lists  323  servicemen  missing 
and  70  believed  captured  In  .South  Vietnam, 
md  443  missing  and  341  believed  captured  in 
North  Vietnam  Most  of  the  former  were 
ijround  triMips.  the  .atler  airmen 

In  Livos.  160  .Americans  are  missing  and 
two  are  presumed  captured  Although  not 
publicly  acknowledged  to  be  fighting  in  Laos. 
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the  United  States  has  advisory  forces  there 
and  makes  aerial  attacks 

ROGERS'    ETTORTS 

Most  public  attention  has  been  on  the  air- 
men shot  down  during  US.  raids  on  North 
Vietnam  from  1965  to  1968  But  American 
statements  on  prisoner  problems  have  usually 
applied  to  all   the  imprisoned  servicemen 

.Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  has 
several  times  sought  to  focus  attention  ku 
the  situation 

On  June  5  he  opened  a  news  conference 
with  a  .statement  asking  for  humane  treat- 
ment and  the  right  for  impartial  observers 
to  visit  North  Vietnamese  prison  camps  I 
believe  that  any  sign  of  good  faith  by  the 
other  side  in  this  matter  would  provide 
encouragement  for  our  negotiations  In  Paris  ' 
Rogers  said 

Aides  refused  to  explain  Just  what  Rogers 
meant  by  that,  but  there  was  no  response 
and  discouragement  deepened  In  Paris 

Again   in  July.   Rogers  denounced   Hanoi  5 

inhumane   and   Inexcusable"   attitude   In   a 

.  areiully  calculated  show  of  temper  that  got 

the    deeired    attention    from    the    American 

press  but  no  impri'vemenl 

The  administration  then  decided  to  have 
Li  Robert  Frlshman.  one  of  the  few  pns- 
iiners  released  by  'he  Communists,  tell  Ills 
liarrowlng  story 

American  prisoners  In  North  Vietnam,  he 
said  Sept  2.  are  subject  to  solitary  confine- 
ment, forced  statements,  living  In  a  cage  f'V 
three  years,  being  put  in  straps,  not  being 
allowed  to  sleep  or  eat  removal  of  linger- 
nails,  being  hung  from  a  celling  having  an 
infected  arm  which  was  almost  lost,  not 
receiving  medical  care,  and  being  dragged 
along  -he  ground  with  a  broken  leg  " 

By  what  officials  insist  was  coincidence 
there  appeared  to  be  a  new  wave  of  adminis- 
tration publicity  for  the  prisoners'  case  last 
month  It  began  with  a  presidential  procla- 
mation of  Nov    9  as  a  Uav  o!   C<.)ncern 

Two  deputy  assistant  secretaries,  WUliftm 
H  Sullivan  from  the  Stale  Department  and 
Dennis  DooUn  from  Defense,  testified  before 
a  Hou,se  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  which 
was  considering  t  be  prisoner  resolution 

■We  are  simply  asking  the  Communists 
to  live  up  to  their  own  statements  "  that  the 
prisoners  have  been  treated  'humanely"  and 
'leniently  ■■   SuKlvan   said 

He  noted  that  Hanoi  has  refused  to  abide 
by  the  1949  Geneva  convention  on  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war,  denying  it  applies  "We 
have  sought  to  avoid  fruitless  legal  conten- 
tion on  this  subject."  Sullivan  said,  be- 
cause what  Is  at  stake  here  Is  the  treatment 
and  welfare  and  very  survival  of  personnel 
who  are  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  " 

U.N      APPEAL 

The  same  week,  the  U  S  representative  in 
the  UN  Political  Committee  appealed  for 
proper  treatment  of  the  prisoners  It  was  the 
strongest  presentation  on  the  subject  yet 
made  to  the  United  Nations,  ;uid  some  Com- 
munist ruitions  plus  Algerui  and  Cuba  de- 
nied that  u  was  a  proper  U  N    subject 

They  also  derued  what  the  representative 
.Mrs  Rl!,a  E  Hauser,  called  a  chilling  record 
of  prisoner  treatment 

These  statements  brought  several  .ingry 
statements  from  Hanoi  It  reiterated  the 
correct  attitude  and  humanitarian  policy" 
of  North  Vietnam  and  insisted  the  prisoners 
were  war  criminals,  unentitled  to  Geneva 
Ciinventlon  protection 

In  fact,  the  official  Hanoi  newspaper  Nhan 
Dan  saii.  t.he  prisoners  come  under  "the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Nuremberg  tri- 
bunal "  It  tried  Nazi  German  war  criminai.s 
.liter  World  War  II 

HaJiol  has  not.  however,  repeated  the 
threats  it  was  making  in  the  summer  of  1966 
to  hold  war  crimes  trials  tor  the  airmen  who 
bombed  .North  Vietnam 

The  threatjj  led  to  a  storm  of  international 
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protests  from  the  Pope  and  governments. 
Hanoi  then  "set  aside"  plans  for  trials  but 
continued  to  emphasize  a  war  crimes  theme 
uUking  about  the  prisoners. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  friends 
cf  Hiuiol,  possibly  Including  U.S.  leftists  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  advised  that  trials  would 
not  be  helpful  for  the  Communist  cause. 

Throughout  U.S.  efforts  on  behalf  of  pris- 
oners, a  main  theme  has  been  simply  getting 
.lU  accurate  list  of  who  Is  being  held.  A  secre- 
tive regime  in  other  ways.  North  Vietnam 
I1.US  refused  to  give  this  Information  directly. 

Possible  as  a  result  of  some  consciousness 
of  public  pressures.  Hanoi  has  made  some 
names  available  indirectly.  David  DelUnger. 
ail  antiwar  leader,  came  up  recently  with  five 
previously  unreported  names  of  prisoners, 
and  he  has  said  he  has  an  emissary  en  route 
to  Hanoi  for  more  names,  possibly  by 
Christmas. 

The  wives  of  missing  servicemen  who  have 
.ippealed  directly  to  North  Vietnamese  rep- 
resentatives in  Parts  for  Information,  how- 
ever, have  received  nothing  so  far  but 
promises. 

Some  of  them  continue  to  sit  anxiously 
by  their  mailboxes  But  Hanoi  has  failed  to 
show  any  more  consideration  for  them  than 
for  the  prisoners  themselves. 


CONVERSE  COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT 

INSTITUTE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  a  statement  by  Dr.  Fred 
Dixon,  of  Spartanburg.  S.C.  concerning 
the  support  and  awareness  of  public  edu- 
cation. Dr,  Dixon,  a  fine  and  patriotic 
citizen  of  our  State,  has  spent  a  life- 
time working  for  ^ood  government.  He 
IS  a  retired  U.S.  Air  Force  colonel  who 
has  achieved  many  militarj-  recognitions, 
the  former  chairman  and  founder  of  the 
political  science  department  of  Con- 
ver.se  College  in  Spartanburg,  a  civic 
leader,  and  a  dedicated  American. 

Dr  Dixon  is  the  director  of  the  S  &  H 
FYiundation  Institute  on  State  and  Local 
Guvernment  and  Constitutional  Re- 
M.'-ion,  which  was  made  possible  through 
\hc  funds  of  this  foundation.  Converse 
CuUege.  one  of  the  finest  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  in  our  State,  has  bene- 
fitpd  greatly  from  these  funds  and  the 
able  direction  of  Dr.  Dixon.  Dr,  Dixon 
i.s  a  concerned  educator  and  his  words 
will  be  of  interest  to  everyone. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Dixon's  statement  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
nit-nt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reiord,  as  follows: 

.\  Foundation  Contribctes  to  the  Ft'RTHer- 
iNC  OF  Higher   Edvcation 

In  June  of  this  year  Converse  College,  a 
four-year  liberal  arts  college  for  women,  lo- 
CMted  In  Spartanburg.  South  Carolina  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  $2  000  from  the  S  &  H 
Foundation,  sponsored  by  the  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
-upporiing  an  Institute  on  State  and  Local 
Government    and  Constlttitional   Revision. 

This  grant  enabled  the  College  to  offer  free 
■  1  charge  to  teachers  of  the  Social  Sciences 
■.!i  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  students 
of  Converse  and  of  three  other  colleges  In 
the  city,  faculty  members  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  general  public  a  series  of 
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eight  sessions  presenting  the  fundamentals 
of  good  government  at  the  state  and  local 
levels.  No  program  of  this  kind  had  previ- 
ously been  presented  in  the  conamunity,  nor 
in  the  State,  as  far  as  is  known.  Without 
the  grant  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
offer  this  program. 

The  Institute  was  supported  by  leading 
government  officials  and  outstanding  politi- 
cal figures  from  around  the  State.  Several 
outstanding  academic  experts  also  partici- 
pated to  contribute  tl»e  underlying  theoret- 
ical concepts  as  to  the  nature  of  good  govern- 
ment and  the  requirements  and  problems 
Involved  in  achieving  it. 

Each  session  was  attended  by  an  average 
of  thirty  five  or  more  teachers  from  Spartan- 
burg and  Greenville  Counties  plus  an  addi- 
tional fifty  to  seventy  five  Interested  students 
and  citizens.  The  opportunity  to  attend  this 
Institute  and  to  participate  in  the  question 
and  answer  periods  which  were  a  part  of  the 
format  has  undoubtedly  provided  a  big  con- 
tribution to  the  understanding  of  good  gov- 
ernment. Through  the  participation  of  the 
teachers  this  influence  will  extend  to  an  un- 
counted number  of  students  in  the  public 
schools. 

Condensed  versions  of  each  program  have 
been  recorded  on  video  tape  as  a  public  serv- 
ice by  WSPA-TV  and  vrtll  be  broadcast  in  a 
series  of  eight  weekly  programs  a  little  later 
In  the  year.  It  Is  anticipated,  too.  that  these 
tapes  will  be  made  available  free  to  the  Edu- 
cational TV  service  in  the  State,  Through 
this  medium  the  impact  of  the  Institute 
should  be  felt  throughout  the  public  school 
system  not  only  for  the  near  future  but  also 
possibly  In  years  to  come. 

The  contribution  of  the  S  &  H  Foundation 
Is  an  example  of  the  beneficial  results  which 
a  public-spirited  foundation  can  make  to  a 
furthering  of  public  education  and  aware- 
ness. In  view  of  some  adverse  comments 
which  are  made  from  time  to  time  regarding 
foundations  it  Is  believed  that  the  commend- 
able activities  of  the  S  &  H  Foundation 
should  be  noted  and  appreciated. 

The  Lectureship  Program,  of  which  the  In- 
stitute was  a  part,  is  one  phase  of  the  S  &  H 
Foundation's  regular  Program  of  Aid  to  Edu- 
cation. Under  this  program,  329  grants  to 
277  schools  have  been  made  over  the  past 
nine  years. 

In  regard  to  the  Converse  College  Institute 
the  Spartanburg  Herald-Journal,  a  local 
paper,  commented  editorially.  "Anyone  "who 
participates  in  these  discussions  will  be  well 
prepared  to  help  determine  the  future  nature 
of  South  Carolina  government." 


BRIDGING  THE  GENERATION  GAP  IN 
HELENA,  MONT. 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  term 
"generation  gap"  is  one  that  we  hear  very 
frequently.  All  too  often  when  our  chil- 
dren disagree  with  us  as  parents  and 
adults  we  attribute  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
understanding to  this  "gap." 

The  existence  of  this  gap  has  its  vir- 
tues. It  provides  the  stimulation  for 
many  of  our  youths  to  question  construc- 
tively our  actions  and  to  seek  recognition 
as  individuals.  As  parents  and  adults, 
however,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  at- 
tempt to  bridge  this  gap  and  explain  to 
our  children  why  we  think  as  we  do. 

A  distinguished  jurist  in  Montana, 
Judge  Lester  Loble,  is  bridging  this  gap 
in  the  juvenile  court  in  Helena.  For  years, 
Judge  Loble  has  had  an  advisory  com- 
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mittee  of  adults  who  meet  privately  with 
the  juvenile  and  his  parents  and  then  in- 
formally advise  the  judge.  Judge  Loble 
has  now  added  12  "juveniles"  from  Car- 
roll College,  Helena  High,  and  Broad- 
water County  High  School  to  this  ad- 
visory committee. 

The  Helena,  Mont,,  Independent 
Record  of  December  9  contained  an  ar- 
ticle about  Judge  Loble's  advisory  com- 
mittee of  adults  and  juveniles.  This  inno- 
vation is  said  to  be  a  first  among  the  Na- 
tion's juvenile  courts,  and  I  think  it 
merits  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
af  follows: 

A  First  for  Loble:  Juvenh-es  Go  to  Coxjht — 
But  to  Advise 
(By  Dave  Earley) 
Sometimes   a   juvenile  court    has   to  make 
the  "lesser  of  two  bad  choices  .  .  ."' 

That  is  the  conclusion  expressed  by  several 
area  "juveniles"  after  recently  finding  them- 
selves on  the  other  side  of  the  bench,  right 
up  there  with  the  Judge,  pondering  the  so- 
lution of  two  current  Juvenile  cases. 

It  took  three  weeks  of  questioning,  soul- 
searching,  and  trial-and-error.  And  at  the 
end  a  decision  which  may  have  been  a  fore- 
gone, though  unhappy,  conclusion:  "But  I 
don't  know  what  else  we  could  have  done." 
The  "Juveniles"  are  12  Carroll  College,  Hel- 
ena High  and  Broadwater  County  High  School 
students  recently  added  to  Judge  Lester  H, 
Loble's  nine-adult-member  juvenile  court 
committee. 

student   LEADERS 

They  are  drawn  from  among  student  body 
leaders  and  it  is  probable  that  this  w,-as  their 
first  acquaintance  with  Juvenile  court.  In 
any  event,  it  was  a  new  experience  for  th« 
committee. 

Seating  juveniles  on  the  local  advisory 
panel  is  said  to  be  a  "first"  among  the  na- 
tions  juvenile  courts  and  it  is  no  surprise 
that    the    step    was    taken    by   Judge    Loble. 

The  vete.'an  jurist  authored  Montana's 
Lobel  Law.  which  took  certain  classes  ol" 
juvenile  proceedings  out  of  their  former 
masked,  "'Star  Chamber"  status,  making  them 
public,  with  both  press  and  parents  invited. 

justice   department   INTERESTED 

And  so  it  is  fitting  that  this  latest  in- 
novation .should  occur  in  the  Loble  court, 
.'ind  it  is  no  surprise  that  Sen.  Mike  Mans- 
field, a  Congressional  committee  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  have  expressed  interest  in 
the  new  idea,  and  have  asked  to  be  kept 
Informed  of  developments. 

Judge  Loble  has  in  the  past  drawn  con- 
siderable fire  from  certain  of  his  juvenile 
court  judicial  brethren  about  the  country. 
Openly  voiced  arguments  have  centered 
greatly  around  minute  disquisition  over  this 
or  that  statistic — whether  or  not  open  court 
for  juveniles  has  reduced  the  so-called  juve- 
nile problem. 

KEEPING    THE    PUBLIC' INFORMED 

The  real  crux  of  the  question,  however, 
lias  been  and  continues  to  be  whether  society 
is  to  be  informed  as  to  what  is  happening 
to  its  younger  members.  And  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  this  latest  "offense"  to  the 
time-honored  isolation  of  our  juvenile  courts 
— introducing  young  members  of  society 
themselves  to  the  decision  making  process — 
will  raise  further  ire. 

But  Helenas  ground-breaking  Judge  has 
acquired  considerable  protective  scar  tissue 
over  the  years,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
recent  session  he  seemed  far  more  Interested 
In  the  response  and  i2action  of  this  new 
■juveniles'  than  in  (possiblei  more  shot  and 
shell  from  liberal  critics. 
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And  a  sAmpUng  of  olSlnlon  amon^  the  new 
committee  members  reveals  enthuslaam  for 
the  Idea  nnd  something  else  n  suddenly 
deepened  .ippreclatlon  of  Just  hrrw  dlttlcult 
juvenile  priiblema  can   be — for  adult* 

TWO     Hin-O    THETT    CASES 

Briefly  the  facts  of  the  two  connected  cases 
considered  durlns:  the  recent  session  .tre  .ts 
follows  two  auto  '.hefts  one  engineered  by 
three  boys  and  the  other  by  three  girls  all 
ranging   In   age   from    13-   to    15-vears-olrl 

After  the  first  session  one  of  the  b<iy8.  a 
15-year-old  with  an  extensive  background 
of  trouble,  was  summarily  sent  to  Pine  Hills 
SchOKl  m  Miles  City 

After  testimony,  and  private  questioning  by 
the  committee  of  a  rancher-uncle  from  near 
Havre,  the  other  two  boys  were  released  to 
bis  custtxly 

Two  of  the  girls  were  released  to  super- 
vision of  the  local  probation  office  to  con- 
tinue their  schooling  in  Helena  public 
schools,  and  the  third  was  released  to  the 
custody  of  a  grandmother  in  Harlem,  to  at- 
tend school  there 

CHAIN    or     EVENTS 

During  the  next  weekend  the  following 
events- (X-curuid  one  of  the  girls  a  14-year- 
old,  gal  driittk  at  home  When  her  mother 
returned  at  about  <  am  she  found  herself 
locked  out.  and  pelted  with  bottles  thrown 
out  through  the  windows 

And  a  dav  later  the  two  boys  In  Havre 
stole  a  car.  picked  up  the  girl  In  Harlem, 
drove  to  Helena  and  then  Great  Falls,  con- 
secutively stealing  three  more  cars  with  at- 
tendant breakage,  and  subsequently  found 
themselves  back  in  county  jaJl 

In  Part  II  of  the  ourrent  .-.esslon  Judge 
Loble  and  his  committee  concurred  m  com- 
mitting two  boys  and  t-vo  girls  to  correc- 
tional institutions  Net  result  five  com- 
mitted, one  .apparently  vet  doing  well  on 
probation 

About   the   first  decision 

EVtHYONE     LOST 

They  were  right  In  recommending  leni- 
ency I  agreed  with  them  that  we  had  to  try 
We  all  lost,  including  our  young  defendants," 
said  the  Judge 

That  first  time  we  had  to  give  them  the 
chance,  says  Jeannle  Christie.  17.  Broadwater 
County  High  It's  so  sad  they  had  to  get 
back  into  trouble  if  we  could  only  have 

put  them,  somehow,  m  a  good  home 

Yes.  I  felt  we  were  choosing  the  lesser  of 
two  bad  choices,"  says  Jajiet  Harrell  17. 
Helena  High  Miles  City,  or  right  back  to  the 
environment  which  led  them  into  this 
trouble  to  begin  with 

NEED     HELP     EARLIER 

But.  then.  I  dont  know  whether  a  simple 
change  of  homes  would  help  at  this  point 
If   we   could   only    help    them    at   an   earlier 

That's  the  trouble,  sighs  Jim  Flanagan, 
adult  member  of  the  panel  representing 
Catholic  Charities,  we  have  to  deal  with 
them  now  ' 

'Really,  you  can  t  even  say  we  had  a 
choice,"  comments  Laxy  Richtmeyer.  17. 
Broadwater  County  High  '.As  Janet  said, 
somehow  it  reveals  society  s  apathetic  view- 
point solving  these  problems  by  action 
in  court  there  should  be  something  else, 
I  don  t  know 

Chnstie  I  think  the  court,  this  court 
brings  It  to  the  attention  of  the  public 

NEED     SOMEONE     TO     IDOLIZE 

Harrell  I  think,  one  thing,  these  young- 
sters need  somebody  to  Idolize,  we  all  do — 
our   parent-s.   other  adults  it's   not  Just 

telling  VIS  what  to  do,  lecturing,  but  setting 
an  example,  md  because  we  idolize  them  we 
emulate   them  these  kids  seem   to  have 

no  one  to  copy  but  the  ones  who  seem  glam- 
orous  because  they  steal  cars  and  do  other 
things  like  that" 

Kichtmeyer  Maybe  they  Just  don  t  know 
how    to   enjoy    themselves.    Our   schools   are 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sometlmea  at  fault,  maybe  Some  of  us  are  al- 
ways busy  with  school  activities  I  never  seem 
to  have  any  spare  time  before  about  10 
o'clix'k  at  night  but  tho«e  In  the  back- 

ground   get   b<-)red  maybe    they   get   into 

this  kind  of  trouble  Just  as  a  challenge,  to 
do  something 

Harrell  Oee.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  even 
say  There  s  nothing  to  do 

How  do  you  feel  ab<iut  the  Juvenile  com- 
mittee, and  being  members  of  it? 

SERVES     [>rAL     PURPOSE 

Richtmeyer        Tm    all    for    it    and    think 

It    serves   a   dual   purpose    Tlie   adults   learn 

from   hearing   our   vlewp<3lnts    And    we   gain 

learn    many    things    about    adults,    the 

reasons  for  the  things  they  do 

Christie       Oh,  definitely    But  It's  not  only 
the  exf)enence  for  ua         I  think  It  gives  those 
kid.s  a  different  altitude  about  the  court 
they  come  in  expecting  a  lecture:    How  bad 
I've  b«en 

Harrell  Remember  that  one  girl?  She 
said  she  hadn  t  realized  .shed  been  wrong 
until  she  .saw  us  mavbe  they  feel  its  only 

a  matter  of  kids  agaln.st  ^ulults,  until 

Christie  'Yes.  until  they  see  us  there  and 
realize  that  not  all  young  people  feel  angry 
and,  say    let  off  steam  by  stealing  a  car 

Harrell  we  can  tell  them,  sometimes 

we  feel  that  way  too 

Richtmeyer  we're  young  people,  too, 

and  were  interested 

.\nd  having  us  on  the  conunlttee  has  stir- 
red up  a  lot  of  interest  In  the  school  Both 
Jeannle  and  I  have  been  .tsked  several  times 
to  give  talks  " 

Christie  Its  the  same  at  Helena  High, 
other  kids  stop  us  In  the  halls  and  ask  us 
what  It's  like,  what's  going  on 

Harrell  Maybe  well  learn  something, 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  and  our  class- 
mates   about  Juvenile   problems 


THE 


NEW    MOBILIZATION 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

ir   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  membership  of  the 
House,  and  in  order  that  it  iniRht  receive 
wider  pubhcity,  I  am  herewith  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  statement  re- 
leased by  our  able  and  distinguished 
colleague.  Richard  H  Ichord,  cataloging 
some  recent  activities  of  the  New  Mobili- 
zation Committee 

In  this  day  of  the  New  Left,  it  would 
.5eem  that  .subversive  organizations  are 
more  active  than  in  any  time  .'^ince  the 
creation  of  this  young  Republic  em- 
boldened by  the  .s-ympathetic  response  in 
-some  areas  and  the  judiciary  They  are 
more  and  more  determined,  apparently, 
to  destroy   our  form  of  government. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  the  Congress  and 
the  country  are  fortunate  in  having,  as 
the  head  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  a  man  of  the  character 
and  caliber  of  our  colleague.  Congress- 
man Dick  Ichord  With  no  desire  for  the 
headlines,  this  sound  and  dedicated  man 
conducts  the  affairs  of  this  committee 
effectively  and  with  dignity.  He  devotes 
many  extra  hours,  as  of  necessity  he 
must,  to  the  task  of  trying  to  keep  the 
country  advised  of  the  activities  of  these 
subversive  organizations. 

The  following  press  release  is  indica- 
tive: 


December  17,  l!)f;n 

Statement  bt  Richard  H  Ichord 

WASHINGTON  D  C --What  was  labeled  ^is 
a  weekend  teach-In"  at  Ca.^e  Western  Re- 
serve University  In  Cleveland.  December  1.3- 
14  WHS  in  fact,  a  secret  conference  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  New  MoblUzatlrin 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  to 
plan  a  1970  winter-spring  offensive  un  ti.e 
so-called  power  structure  of  the  people  iuul 
government   of   the   United  States 

This  was  disclosed  today  by  Rep  Rlrharri 
H  Ichord  i  D-Mo  i  based  on  information  (  h- 
tallied  by  Investigators  for  the  House  Com- 
mifee  i^n  Internal  Security  of  which  Ichord 
Is  Chairman 

The  staff  report  noted  that  the  New  Mohe 
meeting  was  closed  to  the  press  and  public- 
New  Mobe  leaders,  following  Saturday 
workshops  on  a  wide-ranging  list  of  sub- 
jects they  consider  to  be  ripe  for  attack 
devoted  .Sunday  to  concentrating  on  oi 
agenda  narrowing  the  field  to  three  major 
areas  for  future  activity 

The  first  was  categorized  by  New  Mnbe 
as  the  Issue  of  repression"  and  It  was  FUi.-- 
gested  that  January  and  February  be  dedi- 
cated to  building  a  propaganda  assault  base  1 
on  the  New  Left  contention  that  all  wl:o 
oppose  the  U  S  Government's  position  i  ti 
Vietnam  are  being  "repressed  "  It  was  al>o 
recommended  that  New  Mobe  back  up  a 
Black  Panther  demand  that  the  United  N,'- 
tlons  investli^ate  the  alleged  genocide  f 
Panther  members  by  police  and  other  law 
enforcement  personnel 

Organization  of  self-styled  "people's  Jur- 
ies "  to  conduct  mock  trials  designed  to  shi  a- 
New  Left  conspirators  and  demonstrators  us 
innocent  and  the  Federal  Government  ,13 
the  guilty  party  are  also  under  consideration. 
as  well  as  New  Mobe  support  for  member.s 
of  the  U  S  armed  forces  who  are  accuseil 
tried  or  punished  for  opposing  the  war  .:i 
Vietnam  and  for  civilians  who  aid  deserters 
and  draft  dodgers 

A  second  campaign,  tentatively  contem- 
plated for  early  spring,  was  discussed  in  de- 
tail and  would  deal  with  taxes  used  to  ;> 
nance  .America's  defense  expenditures  :t:i:l 
industry's  proiits  from  making  the  niatcr:;il 
of  war 

According  to  the  agenda,  this  might  in- 
clude the  organlZiitlon  of  strikes  and  plcke'- 
ing  of  food  stores  to  protest  Inflatlonarv 
prices  iMUsed  by  expenditures  for  our  mili- 
tary operations  m  Vietnam:  group  demon- 
strations against  paying  Federal  Income  taxes 
to  finance  anything  but  lUd  to  poor  j)eop'.i  : 
urging  G  I  s  to  turn  t>ack  their  savings  boncis. 
and  a  variety  of  demonstrations  against  in- 
dustries manufacturing  military  equlpmei'.'. 
including  disruptions  of  stockholders'  meet- 
ings of  such  corporations 

\  third  area  considered  would  deal  wrii 
persuading  draftees  to  resist  on  grouncl-i 
they  could  not  participate  in  war  crinu> 
This — It  was  strongly  urged — could  feature 
protest  demonstrations  at  a  number  of  m:;.- 
tary  bases  on  Good  Friday  1  March  271  and 
Memorial  Day  in  collaboration  v^ith  anti-war 
sympathizers  among  uniformed  US.  military 
personnel 

.\s  far  .IS  Committee  liivestlBat<iirs  could 
determine,  plans  were  not  considered  for 
centrally  Uxated  actions  such  as  the  "mora- 
torium" In  Washington  November  15.  196' 
Instead,  it  appears  the  New  Mobe  leadershi;' 
is  more  Interested  in  coordinating  simulta- 
neous efforts  In  some  250  US  cities  on  » 
broad    front   of   agitation 

Prominent  among  the  more  than  100  Np'a 
Mobe-Ntw  Left  leaders  attending  the  Cleve- 
land conference  were  men  like  Sidney  Peck 
national  co-chairman  of  New  Mobe  and  the 
former  Wisconsin  State  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party.  USA;  Sidney  Lens,  for- 
mer leader  of  the  Revolutionary  Workers 
League.  Rennle  Davis,  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  violent  demonstrations  that  occurred 
during  the  1968  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago;   Arthur  Waskow  of  the 
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Leftist-oriented  Institute  for  Policy  Studies, 
and  many  others  identified  with  elements  of 
the  New  Left  movement. 

The  groundwork  for  the  December  meet- 
ing was  laid  on  Novemlser  22  at  a  meeting  in 
downtown  Washington  when  New  Mobe's 
executive  committee  gathered  to  make  an 
assessment  of  their  "moratorium"  campaign. 
Muuites  of  that  meeting  reveal  that  New 
Mobe  received  a  numt)er  of  inquiries  from 
the  news  media  for  information  about  their 
liiture  plans  However,  the  executive  com- 
mittee decided  a  "decision  on  any  such  plans 
would  be  made  at  the  Steering  Committee 
meeting  in  December." 

Committee  Investigators  reported  that  at 
the  November  meeting.  David  Delllnger — one 
of  New  Mobes  eight  national  co-chairmen 
and  a  man  who  has  described  himself  pub- 
licly as  a  "non-Soviet"  style  Communist, 
otTered  a  three-point  proposal  for  the  future 
of  the  organization. 

This  proposal  not  only  called  for  a  steer- 
iiiK  committee  meeting  December  13-14  but 
also  advocated  the  establishment  of  tasli 
forces  to  "develop  program  ideas  which  couid 
then  be  discussed  in  depth  In  workshops  at 
the  Steering  Committee  meeting." 

This  proposal  was  adopted — an  indica- 
tion of  Delllnger's  influence  on  New  Mobe — 
and  task  forces  were  set  up  to  deal  with  such 
subjects  as  "GI.'s",  "Tax  Refusal,"  "Repres- 
.tion  and  Political  Prisoners".  "Conspiracy", 
■•he  Draft',   and  "Economic   Boycott". 

Virtually  word  for  word,  the  Delllnger  list 
comprised  the  agenda  for  the  Saturday  work- 
shops at  the  Cleveland  meeting  In  December. 
Chairman  Ichord  said  the  Committee  staff 
report  Indicated  that  while  New  Mobe  will 
continue  Us  c.impalgn  to  force  an  Immediate 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Vlet- 
n  iin  under  such  slogan  banners  as  "Stop  the 
W.irl".  "Stop  the  War  Machinery!",  "Stop 
•He  Death  Machine!",  the  broadened  range 
:  attack  on  the  so-called  "power  structure" 
I  :  the  US  will,  in  Sidney  Peck's  stated  view, 
ciuse  the  major  political  emphasis  of  the 
;inti-war  movement  to  be  directed  as  expos- 
ing "the  relationship  between  the  racist, 
L-enecidal  character  of  the  war  machine  in 
Vietnam  and  the  death-dealing  aspects  of 
i!iat  same  machinery  in  the  destruction  of 
t!ie   environmental   ecology   at   home." 

.Arthur  Waskow,  who  admits  a  "gut  prefer- 
ence for  disorder,"  told  the  conferees  in 
Cleveland  that  he  believes  New  Mobe  is  the 
most  Important  force  on  the  Left  now  that 
student  for  a  Democratic  Society,  in  his 
iiinlon.  Is  collapsing.  He  said  this  would  be 
irilcuUirly  the  case  if  college  and  high 
:  .'hooi  students  can  be  enlisted  In  New 
Mobe's  activities. 

Waskow  declared  that  aside  from  anti-war 
•  nions.  the  New  Mobe  should  "give  a  Left 
direction  to  the  country"  by  devoting  more 
attention  to  numerous  domestic  problems 
r meins  from  hunger  to  medical  care.  Inade- 
quate housing,  air  and  water  pollution,  and 


any    conditions  viewed    as   irritants   to   the 
middle  class  and  working  class  in  America. 

He  concluded:  "The  anti-war  movement, 
as  such,  no  longer  needs  the  MobiUzatlon 
(except  perhaps  to  set  dates  and  name  focal 
points  of  action).  The  country,  however, 
needs  and  vrante  an  Intelligent  Left.  That 
need  is  the  one  the  Mobe  should  now  fulfill." 

Peck  told  the  conferees  that  Arthur  Was- 
kow. Stewart  Meacham  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  he  were  asked 
to  draft  plans  for  a  mass  national  action 
next  spring.  He  declared  that  New  Mobe 
wants  "a  genera*  work  stoppage  (political 
general  strike)  in  New  York,  Detroit,  and 
either  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles,  with  a 
sympathetic  strike  or  moratorium  demon- 
strations In  every  city  in  the  country.  Includ- 
ing a  special  call  to  Federal  employees  in 
major  Governmental  offices  in  Washington, 

D.C." 

The  Committee  staff  reports  the  likelihood 
that  a  further  national  organizing  confer- 
ence of  New  Mobe  to  Implement  a  detailed 
program  ot  protests  wUl  be  held  in  the  near 
future. 


SOCIAL  SECLTRrry  RISE 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACH'aSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  15 -per- 
cent across-the-board  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  as  it  has  just  passed  the 
House  is  a  much-needed  step  in  the  right 
direction.  When  one  considers  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  9.1  percent  since 
the  last  social  security  rise  in  February 
of  1968,  and  that  the  benefits  we  are 
now  voting  will  not  take  effect  until 
next  April,  then  the  Tightness  of  our 
vote  becomes  obvious. 

As  Chairman  Mills  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  pointed  out,  this 
measure  is  only  a  beginning,  not  the  end, 
of  our  consideration  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  Mr.  Mills  has  promised  to 
undertake  an  extensive  revie\\'  of  all  as- 
pects of  social  security — disability  in- 
surance, hospital  insurance,  supplemen- 
tary hospital  benefits,  and  others — and 
report  a  comprehensive  reform  bill  to 
the  House  next  March. 

Among  the  measures  to  which  I  hope 
the  committee  will  give  careful  consid- 
eration is  one  which  I,  along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues,  have  long  advocated. 
It  calls  for  a  standard  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits,  to  be 


applied  automatically — as  they  generally 
are  to  civil  service  and  military  retire- 
ment benefits.  Certainly,  our  senior  citi- 
zens should  not  be  forced  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  inflation,  by  living  on  fixed  in- 
come when  wages  and  prices  for  the  rest 
of  our  society  are  rising.  Flaislng  their 
social  security  benefits  to  meet  the  rising 
cost  of  living  is  not  generosity — it  is  only 
fairness,  and  I  hope  that  the  'Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  recognize  this  in 
their  deliberations  next  year. 

For  now,  however,  I  applaud  the  step 
we  have  taken — remembering,  as  I  say, 
that  it  is  only  the  first  of  many  that  we 
must  take  to  give  our  senior  citizens 
what  they  deserve.  Yesterday's  vote,  if 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  will  do  much  to 
improve  the  lot  of  our  retired  citizens. 
The  average  benefit  paid  to  a  retired 
worker  would  rise  from  $100  to  $116  a 
month.  For  a  married  couple,  benefits 
would  rise  from  $170  to  $196  a  month. 
Average  widows  benefits  would  rise  from 
$88  to  $100  monthly.  A  disabled  worker's 
benefits  would  rise  from  $113  to  $130  a 
month.  And  a  widow  with  two  children 
would  find  her  social  security  check  ris- 
ing from  $254  to  $292  a  month. 

Some  25  million  people  would  benefit 
from  the  increases  provided  in  this  bill. 

It  is,  let  me  reiterate,  a  beginning  to 
what  I  hope  will  be  an  extensive  revamp- 
ing our  entire  social  security  system. 
But  this  bill  is  a  good  beginning,  and  I 
am  glad  to  support  it. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleagues  for  the  support 
they  have  given  me  in  proposing  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment.  It  is  now  my 
hope  that  the  Rules  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  proposal  as  soon  as  its 
schedule  allows.  Time  is  of  the  essence  in 
this  matter  because  if  Congress  begins 
the  push  for  a  better  environment  with- 
out the  necessary  committee  framework 
and  professional  expertise,  it  may  never 
assert  its  proper  role  in  this  area  which 
becomes  more  important  to  all  Americans 
with  each  passing  day. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iursrfai/,  December  18,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
nD.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
rarth  peace  among  rnen  of  good  tcill. — 
Luke  2:  14. 

O'jr  Heavenly  Father,  who  hast  come 
into  this  world  of  darkness  to  bring  light, 
into  this  world  of  worry  to  bring  peace, 
and  into  this  world  of  fear  to  bring 
:.tith.  may  Thy  blessing  be  upon  us  and 
upon  each  one  cf  our  homes  this  Advent 
.--ason.  Do  Thou  lead  us  as  we  seek 
tarnestly  to  be  worthy  followers  of  Thy 
wholesome  way. 


Make  our  feet  to  walk  along  the  road 
to  Bethlehem  where  we  may  give  due 
honor  and  praise  to  Thee  whose  love  gave 
us  Christmas  Day.  May  we  so  make  room 
for  Thee  in  all  our  hearts  that  we  may 
live  at  peace  with  one  another  and  in 
good  will  with  all  Thy  family. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  whose  birthday 
we  celebrate  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  vriih  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.  14794,  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14794 1    entitled  "An  act 
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raakinst  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
aRcncies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes."  re- 
quesu<  a  conference  with  the  Hou.^e  on 
tlae  di.sa£rrce:ng  vutes  of  the  two  Hou^s 
rhereon.  and  appoints  Mr  Stennis  Mr 
Magvuson  Mr  P.^ST(1RE.  Mr  Bible.  Mr 
Case.  Mrs  Smith,  and  Mr  .A.liott  ro  be 
the  conferees  un  the  part  of  the  Senate 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  14794  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS    1970 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  HR  14794' 
makine  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
as^encies  for  the  fiscal  year  t^ndins,'  June 
30.  1970.  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment's  and  a«ree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPE'AKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  requesf  of  rhe  i?entleman  from  Massa- 
chusettJi^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  followinc  conferees  Messrs. 
BoLANn.  McFall,  Yates.  Mahon.  Min- 
SHALL,  CoNTE,  and  Bow 


PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MAN- 
AGERS TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H  R  14794.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,   1970 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
■-he  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  'HR.  14794'  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fLscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1970 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MAN- 
AGERS TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  HR  14751.  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS,   1970 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  b.ll.  H  R  147.51.  mak:nu  appropri- 
ations for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONFERENCE  ON 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HE.\LTH  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.    1970 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 


table  the  bill.  HR  13111,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  .someone  on  the  minority 
side  who  will  be  handling  this  bill  My 
question  is  with  respect  to  the  so-called 
Whitten  amendment  which  the  rentle- 
man  from  California  Mr  Cohelan  '  and 
I  fought,  which  was  passed  by  tins  branch 
by  a  very  close  vote,  and  which  has  been 
amended  in  the  Senate* 

Should  this  conference  committee  not 
s^o  along  with  the  so-railed  Scott  amend- 
ment amending  the  Whitten  amendment, 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  right  to 
make  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  with 
instructions  will  be  given  to  me.  or  to 
someone  of  like  thinking  or  whether  this 
motion  to  recommit  will  be  taken  away 
from  us  again  as  it  was  on  the  agricul- 
tural bill 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  CONTE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker  if  I  mav 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  think  this  is  rather  a  unique 
question,  for  .such  a  request  to  be  made 
at  tills  particular  time. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  no  real  strong  feelings 
one  way  or  another  on  the  i.ssue  but 
when  I  go  into  a  conference  I  go  there  to 
uphold  the  iwsition  of  rhe  Hou.'^e.  but 
we  all  know  that  the  reason  for  having 
a  conference  is  to  have  some  give  and 
take 

As  I  .say.  I  have  no  real  strong  feel- 
ings to  shut  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts off  from  any  legitimate  leg- 
islative prerogatives  that  he  might  have 
when  the  appropriate  time  comes 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  the  reason 
I  am  doing  this,  and  it  may  .seem  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  some  of  my  colleagues. 
IS  that  I  want  to  be  fair  about  this  thnr-' 
I  do  not  want  to  force  a  rollcall  on  a 
motion  at  this  time  if  we  can  get  .some 
a.ssurances  that  this  right  will  not  be 
taken  away  from  us  later  But  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  opportunity  will 
f'Xist  for  a  clear-cut  expression  by  the 
House  on  this  issue 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield** 

Mr  CONTE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  should 
think,  in  response  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
that  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  would  be  an  interested  first,  .sec- 
ond, or  third  party  in  this  procedure 
that  the  uentleman  is  speaking  of  I 
would  think  that  the  Speaker  would 
have  something  to  say  about  who  was 
recognized. 


Mr  CONTE  I  am  sure  that  the 
Speaker  will  use  that  prerogative  wisely, 
as  he  has  in  the  past. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ■  Mr.  Cohelan  ) 

Mr  COHELAN.  I  just  want  to  .say 
that  I  share  the  feelings  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.sachusetts  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  great  effort.  I  would 
like  to  express  the  hope,  however,  that 
the  conferees  will  adopt  the  Senate 
amendment  and  come  back  to  the  House 
.so  that  we  can  vote  on  the  I^bor  and 
HEW  appropriations  and  get  home  ti 
our  districts  for  the  holidays. 

I  think  the  expression  by  the  Senate 
;.s  very  clear.  I  think  the  House  remem- 
bers well  what  happened  last  year.  Tlie 
Senate  was  in  disagreement  and  on  a 
floor  vote  in  the  Hou.se  on  three  sep- 
arate votes,  we  adopted  the  Senate 
amendment  which,  in  effect,  negated  the 
previous  action  we  had  taken  which,  u: 
course,  is  exactly  what  .some  of  us  hoped 
for 

Mr  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  Mr 
OHara'. 

Mr.  OHARA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s.sa- 
chusetts  for  the  statement  he  has  made 
under  his  re.servation. 

I  agree  completely  with  him.  Unles,s 
tliLs  House  can  be  a.ssured  of  a  clear-cut 
op[X)rtunity  to  express  its  will  on  thi.s 
matter,  when  the  conference  report  ls 
brought  back  a  motion  to  instruct  should 
be  offered.  If  we  cannot  get  that  assur- 
ance. I  would,  and  the  gentleman  does 
not  object  to  sending  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence at  this  time,  I  would  see  that  the 
uentleman  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  that  motion  and  have  it  ready 
Mr  CONTE  I  appreciate  that  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  offer. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"^ 

Mr  CONTE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssi-ssippi 

Mr  WHITTF:n  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman  s 
earlier  statement,  but  I  did  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  at  this  time.  I  recall 
that  he  was  very  insistent  on  a  committee 
on  w  hich  I  was  a  conferee  to  stand  by  the 
House  position  which  we  worked  for  a 
full  month  I  just  wanted  to  recall  that 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  CONTE  Yes.  I  do  recall  that  and, 
as  I  remarked.  I  have  complimented  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  many,  many 
times  The  gentleman  has  Ifad  great  ex- 
perience in  the  practice  of  the- law  and 
he  IS  one  of  the  finc,-t  parliamentarian^ 
I  have  ever  met  I  used  to  have  a  pr(-- 
fe.ssor  Mr  O'Keefe  in  remedies  back  at 
Boston  College  law  school,  and  he  would 
.-ay; 

You  knriw.  the  only  way  you  are  really 
gung  to  learn  law  and  learn  all  about  evi- 
dence IS  by  otetttng  your  knuckles  rapped  In 
'he   courtroom 

In  this  se.ssion  I  have  had  my  knuckles 
rapj>ed  many  times.  That  is  why  I  am  on 
my  feet  today  so  that  it  will  not  happen 
again,  .so  I  will  not  have  the  rug  pulled 
out  from  under  me  again. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
overgenerous  as  he  usually  is,  but  I  thank 
him  for  the  kind  statement. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn-sylvania    'Mr.  Flood*? 

Mr  OHARA   Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purposes 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  FiooDi    rise? 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nL^e  the  L-entleman  after  the  1 -minute 
speeches. 

BILLION  DOLLAR  CHRISTMAS 

PRESENT 

Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  w£is  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  .sometime  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Air  Force  has  promised  to  give  to  some 
happy  corporation  a  multibillion-doUar 
Christmas  present.  It  is  called  the  F-15. 
It  is  my  opinion — and  I  might  say  I  got 
this  opinion  from  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal — that  the  competition  has  been, 
IS.  and  will  conclude  illegally.  It  is  in 
violation  of  section  2271.  chapter  135. 
title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
.-ays  in  essence  that  the  competitors  in 
any  major  procurement  should  be  told 
precisely  what  weightings  should  be 
iJiven  to  each  element  in  the  competi- 
tion, and  further  states  that  these 
weightings  shall  not  be  changed  during 
the  competition. 

The  .Air  Force  says  that  they  do  not 
liave  to  obey  this  law  because  it  derives 
irom  a  law  which  was  passed  in  1926 
and  is  obsolete.  This  is  the  Air  Force 
equivalent  of  saying  rape  is  okay  as 
long  as  you  do  not  get  prosecuted  for  it. 
Ignoring  this  law — and  it  is  being  ig- 
nored— allows  the  Air  Force  to  come  up 
•  ith  any  winner  in  any  competition 
'hat  political  expediency  demands.  If 
the  Air  Force  can  flout  mandatory  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed intention  of  Congress  that  con- 
tracts shall  be  awarded  only  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  military  considera- 
tions, then  perhaps  the  best  thing  for 
us  to  do  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  to 
kneel  toward  the  Pentagon  and  join  in 
-inging.  "How  silently,  how  silently,  the 
wondrous  gift  is  given." 


of  the  proceeds  of  the  endowment  of  the 
land-grant  funds. 

However,  HEW  has  ruled  the  act  did 
not  clearly  specify  that  this  should  be 
done.  Therefore,  there  has  been  some 
problem. 

I  am  hoping  that  when  the  conferees 
go  into  session  there  may  be  some  state- 
ment put  in  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
that  backs  up  the  original  intent  of  those 
who  have,  sponsored  this  legislation.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  the  author  of  the  bill  that  estab- 
lished the  liberal  arts  college,  the  voca- 
tional school  and  authored  the  legisla- 
tion that  qualified  the  two  schools  for 
land-grant  funds. 

I  feel  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  what 
was  legislative  intent  and  I  do  feel  that 
clarification  could  be  incorporated  in  a 
statement  by  the  managers  of  the  con- 
ference. The  vocational  school  has  done 
such  an  outstanding  job  and  deserves 
our  every  consideration. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr,  ADAMS,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks.  I  support  what  he 
said.  I  hope  the  conferees  will  do  what 
the  gentleman  suggests. 


INSTRUCT  LABOR-HEW  CONFEREES 
ON  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

-Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.' 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  conference  committee  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill  is  about  to  proceed,  I  \nsh  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  that  in  the  divi- 
sion of  funds  for  the  technical  school  and 
liberal  arts  college,  the  original  passage 
of  the  bill  and  the  report  that  was  sub- 
mitted provided  there  would  be  a  division 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  would  like  to  read 
a  very  brief  note  I  received  from  a  young 
man  from  my  district.  I  read  without 
comment  for  his  words  speak  for  them- 
selves: 

December   12.   1969. 

Dear  Congressman  Schadeberg:  I'm  in 
hopes  that  this  card  finds  your  family  and 
yourself  In  good  spirits. 

Remember  in  June  of  1968  an  individual 
from  Racine.  Wis.  called  and  asked  for  assist- 
ance getting  in  the  tjnited  States  Army. 

I  would  like  to  say  once  again,  thank  you 
for  all  you've  done  for  me. 

You've  done  more  than  you'd  suspect. 

After  a  tour  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  army, 
one  can't  help  but  be  changed 

I've  learned  more  m  the  last  9>2  months 
over  here,  than  I  could  in  a  life  time  back  in 
the  "world." 

The  simple  things  of  life  have  so  much 
more  meaning  to  me. 

Its  changed  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  all 
tor  the  better. 

I  wish  the  people  of  the  world  could  real- 
ize what  a  precious  thing  peace  is.  But.  of 
course,  the  price  of  freedom  will  never  be 
cheap. 

Im  proud  to  have  had  the  chance  to  serve 
in  Viet  Nam  under  our  beautiful  stars  and 
stripes. 

May  we  proudly  fight  for  its  honor  for- 
ever. 

Sincerely, 

Stan  Celme. 


SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO  CUT  OFF 
FEDERAL  AID  TO  COLLEGES  THAT 
FAIL  TO  CURB  DISORDERS 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was  dis- 
mayed by  the  action  taken  by  the  other 
body  yesterday  to  delete  a  provision 
added  to  the  Labor -HEW  appropriations 
that  would,  in  effect,  suspend  Federal 
funds  to  colleges  and  universities  whose 
administrations  fail  to  effectively  insure 
the  rights  of  the  majority  of  students 
and  faculty  by  not  cracking  down  on 
those  who  deliberately  instigate  disor- 
derly conduct  and  disrupt  the  orderly 
functioning  of  those  institutions. 

In  view  that  the  vote  was  only  49  to 
43  in  favor  of  this  action.  I  trust  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  both  bodies  will 
not  yield  to  minority  pressure  and  will 
restore  this  provision  to  put  much- 
needed  backbone  into  those  university 
administrations  which  are  readily  in- 
clined to  yield  to  intimidation  by  those 
few  distraught  and  radical  revolution- 
aries who  would  like  nothing  more  than 
to  close  down  these  institutions.  So  long 
as  public  funds  are  involved,  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayer  has  every  right  for 
once  to  make  a  demand  of  his  own  that 
his  financial  stake  in  this  matter  is  not 
abused.  Mollycoddling  adamant  dissi- 
dents is  a  quickly  passing  fad  that  must 
yield  to  the  restoration  of  good  old 
American  commonsense  in  the  recogni- 
tion that  reasoning  with  the  unreason- 
able is  a  one-sided  flop.  We  ought  to 
speed  the  demise  of  this  fad.  ^ - 


SEASONS  GREETINGS  FROM 

THE      101      AIRBORNE      DIVISION 
AIRMOBILE 

<Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked   and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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TROOP  WITHDRAWAL 

iMr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
oermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ' 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
applaud  the  speech  given  by  President 
Nixon  Monday  night.  The  announced 
withdrawal  of  an  additional  50,000  troops 
is  indeed  encouraging.  This  brings  the 
total  cuts  he  has  initiated  to  110,000.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues,  in  this  re- 
gard, that  the  actual  troop  strength  was 
542.000  when  President  Nixon  took  office 
last  January. 

The  President  was  quite  candid,  once 
again,  about  our  lack  of  success  at  the 
negotiating  table  in  Paris.  His  satisfac- 
tion, however,  with  the  progress  of  Viet- 
namization  was  obvious.  It  reinforced 
similar  enthusiasm  shown  by  our  former 
colleague.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel 
Laird,  on  ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers"  on 
December  14. 

Now,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  know. 
I  have  often  been  critical  of  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam.  I  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
raise  my  voice  when  I  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  am  very  pleased 
by  the  tone,  and  the  substance,  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  latest  remarks.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  our  brave  young 
troops  are  coming  home.  The  withdraw- 
als have  begun,  and  I  fervently  hope  the 
process  will  continue  until  every  last  one 
is  back  with  us, 

I  fully  endorse  this  latest  move  by  the 
President  to  extricate  us  from  this  con- 
flict.   

CEILING  ON  SPENDING 

'Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute   and    to   revise   and   extend    hla 
remarks  ) 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  yesterday  referred  to  the  celllnK 
we  voted  on  spending  last  sprlni;  as  a 
"rubber  celling  ' 

Unfortunately,  the  President  was  right 
It  is  elastic 

We  voted  a  ceiling  that  was  only  as 
s?ood  as  our  word  and  our  intentions. 
Which  apparently  are  elastic,  too 
Every  tune  we  have  voted  appropria- 
tions to  stretch  that  ceilmn  we  have  al.so 
stretched  our  credibility  with  the  Ameri- 
can people 

And  that  credibihty.  Mr  Speaker,  does 
not  have  as  much  s?ive  to  it  as  either  our 
fiscal  ceiling  or  apparently,  our  solemn 
intentions 

If  we  continue  ignoring  our  responsi- 
bilities in  an  effort  to  buy  votes  and 
popularity,  at  the  price  of  those  respon- 
sibilities we  may  find  we  have  also  lost 
our  credibility  with  the  American  people 
Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  time  we 
quit  thinking  of  how  we  can  buy  the 
affections  of  the  people  and  begin  think- 
ing a*X3ut  iww  we  can  preserve  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country 


December  is,  lofjy 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  FROM  CAPITOL 
HILL  TO  SOLDIERS  IN  VIETNAM 

'Mr  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  many  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
members  of  their  staffs  for  the  generous 
support  which  they  have  given  to  the 
project  of  sending  Chnstmas  gifts  fmm 
Capitol  Hill  to  soldiers  m  Vietnam  Tlu- 
cash  mcome  has  been  very  good — more 
than  $3.000— but  we  still  have  a  prob- 
lem 

The  work  center  for  getting  the  aack- 
ages  together  and  ready  for  .shinment 
the  .shipment  that  will  be  undertak^^n  by 
air  through  the  generosity  of  the  air- 
lines beginning  Saturday  morning— is  in 
room  1302  of  the  Longworth  House  Oi- 
flce  Building  which  is  a  .subcommitttc 
room  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture We  need  some  help  this  after- 
noon in  order  to  get  these  packages  put 
together  for  shipment  by  air  So  if  any 
of  you  have  an  extra  girl,  send  her  up 
to  that  room  so  we  can  get  the  job  com- 
pleted 


AUTHORIZING  THE  RELEASE  OF 
CERTALN  LAND-USE  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  A  TRACT  OF  L,\ND  \T 
EL   PASO.    TEX 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  HR  12535  <  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
release  certain  restrictions  on  a  tract  of 
land  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Texas  in  order  that  suih  land  may  be 
u.sed  for  the  city  of  El  Pasu  Nortii-South 
Freeway 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida'' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly this  does  not  rail  for  any  expendi- 
tures from  the  Trea.surV 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  not  a  cent 

Mr  GROSS  'Hie  u.se  of  this  land  and 
the  land  to  be  taken  for  this  highway 
purpose  will  revert  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment If  It  ceases  ta  be  used  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr    BENNETT    That  is  correct 

Mr  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  Speaker  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows 

H  R  1 25:l,'> 
Hf  It  >>nacf»'d  f>v  thf  Senatf  and  Hou.^e  of 
Rn>r,-i^-ntatUei  of  the  United  Statei  of 
Amf-rira  in  Conyrr.^i  a.tie'mbted  That  the 
.Sf'cretarv  of  the  .^rmv  !s  anfhdrl?.*^  antl  di- 
rected to  release  or  modify  on  behalf  of  the 
I'nlted  St'ites  'he  land  use  restrlctlon.s  and 
resen.-atlon.s  .ippll.'able  to  a  tract  of  !»nd. 
oon,stltiitlnK  a  r>ortlon  of  a  24  25- ar re  parcel 
of  land  In  El  Pa«o  Texas,  heretofore  con- 
veved  for  National  f.uard  .uirt  mlUtHrv  niir- 
po«ps  bv  the  lTn!t<>d  .States  to  the  State  of 
TexM.s  hv  rle«i  dated  November  4  19.'>4  pur- 
suant 'o  the  .^rt  of  .AuifUSt  ;<0  1954  US  Stat 
■■1741  so  that  such  tract  dewrlbed  In  section 
2  of  this  Act  mav  lie  ronvpvpd  I)y  the  sute 
of  Texas  ro  the  city  of  El  Pn!»o  as  a  right-of- 
way  for  the  construction  of  the  Kl  Paso 
North -South  FYeewav 

Sec  2  lai  The  land  referred  to  in  secOon 
1  of  this  Act  Is  located  in  El  Pa.so  County. 
Texas,  being  5  975  acres  . .f  hind  more  or  less 
out  and  a  part  of  .section  Jl.  bhu-k  Rl  roMm- 
shlp  2,  Texas  ind  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
Survey.  In  El  Paso  County.  Texas  and  being 
a  portion  of  the  same  I.ind  described  In  a 
Quitclaim  Deed  from  the  United  States  of 
.America  to  S'ate  of  Texns  dated  November 
4,  1954.  recorded  In  volume  1206.  page  369 
deed  records  of  El  Paso  County.  Texas,  said 
5  975  acres  of  land  heinc;  more  particularly 
described  by  metes  and  bounds  as  follows 

Beginning  ,it  ;i  point  which  Is  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  proposed  westerly  right  of  way 
Une  of  t'nlted  states  Highway  .S4  and  the 
south  line  >f  Haves  .Avenue  said  f«)lnt  bears 
south  88  degrees  05  minutes  03  seconds  past, 
a  calculated  distance  of  1 1 18  74  feet  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Intersection  of  Hayes 
.Avenue,  and  Polliird  Street; 

thence  south  88  deKrees  05  minutes  Ori  sec- 
onds east.  120  69  feet  along  the  said  south 
line  of  Hayes  Avenue  to  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  Texas  National  Ouard.  said  corner  be- 
Inu  a  point  In  the  Port  Bliss  Military  Reserva- 
tion boundary  line. 

•hence  south  01  degrees  56  minutes  18 
■seconds  west.  110  75  feet  along  the  said  Mili- 
tary Reservation  bcmndary  Une  to  a  point 
in  'he  commr.n  property  line  between  the 
S<-)iithern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Tex  IS   National  Ciuard 

'hence  south  16  degrees  54  minutes  24 
seconds  west  846  .56  feet  along  the  said  com- 
mon property  line  to  a  p<jint  which  [s  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Texas  National 
Gu  ird. 

fhenc«  north  86  degrees  :18  minutes  45 
seconds  west.  407  07  feet  along  the  south 
line  of  the  Texas  National  Guard  to  a  point 
in  the  .4.ild  prop<j8ed  westerly  right-of-way 
line: 

thence  north  26  degrees  52  minutes  55  sec- 


onds east.  217  95  feet  along  the  said  prop,jsed 
westerly   right-of-way   line    to  a   point 

thence    north    34    degrees    22    minutes     .s 
seconds  east.  260  00  feet  along  the  said  on 
poeed  westerly  right-of-way  line  to  a  pohr' 

thence  north  30  degrees  32  minutes  55  s,. 
onds  east.  571  20  feet  along  the  said  proposed 
westerly    right-of-way    line    to    the    point      ' 
beginning,  containing  an  area  of  5  975  acres 
of  land,  more  or  less. 

lb)  The  above  legal  description  mav  he 
modified,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretarv 
the  State  and  the  city,  consistent  with  n  v 
changes  in  the  right-of-way  allnement ''..r 
the  freeway,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  totul 
area  of  this  tract  exceed  six  acres. 

Sec   3    The  release  and  conveyance  author- 
ized herein  shall  be  upon  the  followlnii  term 
and  conditions 

I  a)  That  the  lands  described  in  section  ' 
above  shall  be  used  only  for  public  high" 
way  and  related  purposes,  and  if  such  pr.p 
erty  shall  ever  cease  to  be  used  for  sum 
purposes,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  to  such 
property  shall  revert  to  the  United  Stnt.-s 
which  shall  have  the  Immediate  right 
entry  thereon 

(bi  That  the  structures  and  Improvemeirs 
presienlly  located  on,  or  adversely  affected  1- 
the  property  to  b«  conveyed,  shall  be  •,■- 
placed  in  kind  and  constructed,  at  the  ix- 
pen.se  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  on  the  adjacen* 
remaining  lands  of  the  State  of  Texas:  Pro- 
tided.  That  the  plans  for  such  replacement 
facilities  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  St  i-e 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  .Army,  and  that  i;,j 
structure  shall  be  removed  until  satisfactory 
replacement  of  the  same  has  been  made 
available 

ic)  That  the  rehx'ated  replacement  stn;. . 
tures  and  facilities  shall  be  subject  to  the 
.same  restrictions,  use  limitations  and  revrr- 
slunary  rights  of  the  United  StAtes  as  --t 
forth  in  the  deed  of  November  4.  1954.  to  i:-.e 
State  of  Texas  of  the  lands  involved  herein 

Sec  4  The  .Secretary  of  the  .Armv  is  au- 
thorized to  lmpx«e  such  additional  terms  and 
conditions  on  the  relea-se  authorized  by  this 
Act  as  he  deems  .ipproprl:ite  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  Staets  All  expense 
for  surveys  and  the  preparation  and  exe.-,:- 
tion  of  legal  document-s  necessary  or  appr^  - 
priate  to  carry  .ut  the  provisions  ol  -i.:.- 
Act  shall  be  borne  by  the  city  of  El  Paso 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  release 
or  modify  the  land  use  restrictions  as  to 
approximately  6  acres  out  of  a  24  2.')- 
acre  parcel  of  land  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States  in  1954  to  the 
State  of  Texas  for  National  Guard  and 
military  purposes  The  objective  is  to 
enable  the  State  to  convey  this  6-acie 
tract  to  the  city  of  El  Paso  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  El  Paso  North-Sout.-. 
Freeway 

The  lands  involved,  together  with  im- 
provements, comprise  a  National  Guard 
facility  and  were  formerly  a  part  of  Fort 
Bliss.  Pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  30. 
1954  '68  Stat.  974 1,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Anny,  by  deed  of  November  4,  1954.  con- 
veyed thLs  24.25-acre  parcel  of  land  f> 
the  sute  of  Texas  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions that  f^rst.  the  property  be  used  pri- 
marily for  training  the  National  Guard 
and  other  military  purposes,  and  if  :t 
ceased  to  be  so  used,  title  would  revert 
to  the  Umted  States;  second,  upon  a 
declaration  of  war  or  national  emergencv 
the  United  States  may  reenter  and  u.sc 
said  property  without  charge:  third,  all 
mmerals,  oil  and  gas  are  reserved  to  the 
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United  States,  and  fourth,  rights-of-way 
for  roads  and  utilities  to  serve  other  por- 
tions of  Fort  Bliss  are  also  reserved  to 
t!ie  United  States. 

The  city  of  El  Paso  has  requested  the 
State  of  Texas  to  convey  to  it  approxi- 
mately 6  acres  of  this  facility  for  the  con- 
^^ruction  of  the  El  Paso  North-South 
Freeway.  This  is  a  federally  assisted  proj- 
ect designated  as  U.S.  No.  54  highway. 
However,  by  reason  of  the  statutory  and 
deed  restrictions,  the  State  is  unable  to 
transfer  this  property  for  highway 
purposes. 

H  R.  12535  provides  the  requisite  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
release  the  restrictions  and  reservations 
upon  certain  specified  conditions:  first, 
the  lands  conveyed  shall  be  used  only  for 
liighway  and  related  purposes,  and  if 
.such  use  ceases,  title  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States;  second,  all  improvements 
allected  shall  be  replaced  in  kind  on  the 
adjacent  State  land  at  the  expense  of  the 
city;  third,  plans  for  the  replacement 
.structures  are  to  be  approved  by  the 
State  and  the  Army;  fourth,  no  structure 
will  be  removed  until  a  replacement  is 
available:  and  fifth,  replacement  facili- 
ties shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rights 
of  the  United  States  as  in  the  deed  to 
tiie  State  of  November  4, 1954. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  considers 
that  the  release  of  the  6 -acre  tract  as 
provided  in  HR.  12535  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  National  Guard  training  or 
taiure  military  requirements,  also  that 
the  proposed  freeway  will  not  be  incom- 
jiatible  with  present  or  future  military 
requirements.  Accordingly,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  interposes  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  12535. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent 
the  16th  District  of  Texas,  which  in- 
cludes Fort  Bliss,  the  area  to  which  H.R. 
12535  pertains.  This  legislation  author- 
i/.es  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  release  or  modify  the  land- 
use  restrictions  on  a  5.975-acre  tract  of 
land. 

This  land  is  in  the  path  of  the  pro- 
posed North-South  Freeway  through 
the  Fort  Bliss  Military  Reservation.  The 
freeway  is  a  Federal  aid  project,  a  part 
oi  U.S.  Highway  54.  beginning  at  the 
Mexican  border,  and  proceeding  north- 
ward through  the  city  of  El  Paso  and 
the  Fort  Bliss  Military  Reservation  to 
the  city  limits,  where  it  connects  with 
the  present  U.S.  54. 

Because  this  highway  is  equally  to 
'he  interest  of  our  military  installation 
at  Fort  Bliss  and  the  civilian  commu- 
nity, Fort  Bliss  has  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Texas  all  of  its  own  land  in  the 
area,  as  authorized  under  the  Federal- 
aid  HiKhway  program.  However,  there 
IS  a  24.25-acre  tract,  within  the  Fort 
BlKss  boundaries,  which  was  conveyed  to 
the  state  of  Texas  by  the  United  States. 
un  November  4.  1954.  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  Congress  of  August  30.  1954.  (68  Stat. 
y74  < .  Tlie  entire  tract,  outlined  in 
brown  on  the  map,  was  conveyed  to  the 
State  with  certain  restrictions,  the  per- 
tinent one  being  that,  should  the  prop- 
erty cease  to  be  used  for  the  training  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  for  other  mili- 
tary purposes,  title  would  revert  to  the 
United  States. 
This  smaller  area,  at  the  extreme  edge 


of  the  tract,  is  the  area  needed  for  the 
freeway.  The  Texas  National  Guard  is 
ready  to  convey  this  to  the  State  of  Texas 
Highway  Department  for  building  the 
freeway,  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  restrictions  which  state  that,  when 
the  property  ceases  to  be  used  for  Na- 
tional Guard  or  military  purposes,  it  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States.  My  bill  would 
simply  remove  those  restrictions  as  they 
pertain  to  this  area  of  5.975  acres.  The 
remainde^of  this  area  would  continue  to 
be  used  for  National  Guard  training — 
and  the  buildings  and  equipment  located 
on  the  smaller  tract  would  be  removed, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
the  city  of  El  Paso,  to  the  remaining  18 
acres  of  the  tract.  The  Texas  National 
Guard  has  stated  this  will  be  sufficient 
for  its  purposes. 

Your  committee  has  a  favorable  report 
on  this  bill,  from  both  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. In  each  case,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  reviewed  the  report,  and  ad- 
vise that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration  program,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  presentation  of  the  favor- 
able report  to  the  committee. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
in  its  report,  stated  that  GSA  would 
prefer  that  the  land  be  conveyed  by  the 
Army  to  the  State  of  Texas  under  the 
Federal  aid  highway  program,  I  would 
like  to  report  that  the  legal  staff  of  the 
Army,  and  of  the  city  of  El  Paso  and  the 
State  of  Texas,  investigated  this  possi- 
bility and  reported  that  legislation  would 
be  necessary.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration therefore  says  it  has  no  ob- 
jection to  H.R.  12535,  which  accomplishes 
the  desired  results. 

The  State  Highway  Department  of 
Texas  recently  completed  construction  of 
Interstate  10,  rimning  east  and  west 
through  the  city  of  El  Paso.  Its  effec- 
tiveness will  be  increased  greatly  if  it 
can  be  matched  with  a  major  north - 
south  traffic  artery.  Among  its  many 
benefits,  it  will  make  Fort  Bliss  a  more 
effective  and  more  desirable  post.  It  will 
afford  the  military  better  access  to  the 
city  of  El  Paso,  the  International  Airport, 
other  major  highways,  and  to  the  various 
Fort  Bliss  training  facilities  to  the  north 
and  east  in  New  Mexico.  It  will  also  serve 
to  strengthen,  even  further,  the  excel- 
lent relations  between  the  military  and 
civilian  populations  of  our  city,  a  pleas- 
ant relationship  which  has  now  existed 
for  120  years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADJUSTING  THE  LEGISLATIVE  JU- 
RISDICTION OVER  LANDS,  ETHAN 
ALLEN,  AND  UNDERHILL,  VT. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  59)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  ad- 
just the  legislative  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within 
the  Army  National  Guard  facDity,  Ethan 
Allen,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand Firing  Range,  Underhill,  Vt. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  am  I  correct  in  assuming 
that  there  will  be  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  virtue  of  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  and  that  there  will  be 
no  loss  of  property;  that  is,  by  way  of 
reversion  to  any  subdivision  of  govern- 
ment in  the  State  of  Vermont? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  gentleman  is  pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

s.  59 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may,  at  such  times 
as  he  may  deem  desirable,  relinquish  to  the 
State  of  Vermont  all,  or  such  portion  as  he 
may  deem  desirable  for  relinquishment,  of 
the  Jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired  by  the 
United  States  over  any  land  within  the 
Army  National  Guard  Facility.  Ethan  Allen, 
and  the  United  States  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand Firing  Range,  Chittenden  County,  Ver- 
mont, reserving  to  the  United  States  such 
concurrent  or  partial  Jurisdiction  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  Relinquishment  of  Jurisdic- 
tion under  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  made 
by  filing  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  a  notice  of  such  relinquishment, 
which  shall  take  effect  upon  acceptance 
thereof  by  the  State  of  Vermont  In  such 
manner  as  Its  laws  may  prescribe. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  59 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  adjust  jurisdiction  now  being 
exercised  by  the  United  States  over  lands 
within  the  Army  National  Guard  facility, 
Ethan  Allen,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command  Firing  Range  at  Underhill,  Vt. 

Very  simply,  this  bill  would  allow  State 
and  local  officials  in  Vermont  to  exercise 
police  jurisdiction  over  the  two  military 
installations. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
is  vested  with  legislative  jurisdiction  but 
neither  the  military  departments  nor  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office  located  70  miles 
away  can  furnish  sufficient  staff  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  police  protection.  The 
State  and  local  officials,  while  willing  to 
do  so.  are  without  legal  authority  to  over- 
see these  areas  for  the  reason  that  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  is  held  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  well  established  that,  as  long 
as  the  United  States  retains  ownership 
of  the  subject  lands,  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion cannot  be  revested  in  the  State  un- 
less authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  ability  to  utilize 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  will  result  in  effective 
protection  and  law  enforcement  in  the 
reservation  areas. 

This  measure  is  identical  to  many  pre- 
vious enactments  on  the  same  subject 
with  respect  to  other  military  reserva- 
tions all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Decern  her  18,  lur><) 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr     BENNETT     Mr    Speaker.    I    ask 

unarumoas  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  preced- 
ing the  passage  of  the  last  two  bills 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude tabular  material  with  regard  to  the 
veterans'  legislation  being  considered 
today 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARE  .^ND  TREATMENT  OF  VETER- 
ANS IN  STATE  VETERANS  HOMES 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas   Mr  Speaker   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  rake  from  the 
Speaker  s  desk  the  bill  H  R  9334  ■  en- 
titled An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  in  State  veterans' 
homes.  "  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  m  the  Senate  amend- 
ment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows 

Page  3  strike  out  lines  15    16.  and  17 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas:" 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker. 
this  bill  which  passed  the  House  unani- 
mously on  June  '1.  provided  three  amend- 
ments to  the  laws  involving  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  in  State  veterans 
homes  They  first  authorized  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  pay  each  State  for  an  eli- 
gible veteran  cared  for  m  a  State  home 
ar  the  rate  of  S3  50  per  day  for  domicil- 
iary care.  S5  for  nursing  home  care,  and 
ST  50  for  hospital  care 

The  second  provision  authorized  the 
Administrator  on  a  matching  fund  basis 
f  )r  a  period  of  10  years  to  expend  as 
much  as  55  million  in  1  year  for  the 
puipose  of  renovating  and  modernizing 
existing  .structures  providing  hospital 
and  domiciliar>-  care  A  similar  provision 
IS  already  in  effect  for  the  construction  of 
new  nursing  care  facilities  at  State 
homes. 

The  last  provision  in  the  bill  involved 
a  change  in  the  ratio  of  nursing  care 
beds  which  is  now  1 '  ^  beds  per  1 .000  war 
veteran  population  m  a  particular  State. 
The  house  bill  had  raised  this  to  three 
The  Senate  deleted  that  provision  so 
that  the  ratio  remains  at  1 '  j  My  motion 
would  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
thus  leaving  the  ratio  as  it  is  today 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
m 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VETERANS    EDUCATIONAL 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1969 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas   Mr  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  lake  from  the 
Speaker  s  desk  the  bill  '  H  R  1 1959  > ,  en- 
titled An  act  to  amend  chapters  31.  34. 
and  35  of  title  38.  UnlttKl  States  Code,  in 
order  to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  e<lucational  assistance, 
and  sp^ecial  training  allowance  paid  to 
eligible  veteraiis  and  persons  imder  such 
chapters.  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto  and  consider  the  Senate  amend- 
ments 

The  Clerk  n-ad  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '  V'ever- 
lIIvs  Education  and  Training  .\-sslst«nce 
.\mendinents  Act  nf  1969  ' 

TITLE  I-  INCREASE  IN  ALLOWANCES  FOR 
EDUCATION  AND  I-RAININO  PRO- 
GRAMS AMENDMENTS  TO  F'LIGHT 
TRAINING  AND  FARM  COOPERATIVE 
PRCX-.RAMS 

Sec  101  Section  1504(b  I  i>f  Utle  :18,  United 
States  Code.  Ls  .imeiided  to  read  .us  follows 

"  bi  The  subsistence  .lUowance  of  a  vet- 
er  in- trainee  is  tci  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  !.ib)e  and  shall  be 
the  monthly  .tmount  ^.iwn  in  ^olunin  II.  III. 
or  IV  (Whichever  is  applicable  us  determined 
by  the  vetenui  s  dependency  status  i  opf)oslte 
the  appropriate  type  of  training  as  specified 
in  column  I 


"Column  I 


Column      Colomn 
II  III 


Column 
IV 


Type  ol  Irainini 


No  de- 
pmdonu 


Two  or 
On»  d«-  more  de- 
pondont     ptndonts 


In^litutional 
Full-time 

Thre«-(jujifer-timt 
Half  lime 
Institutional  on-larm. 
apprentice,  at  other 
on-ioB  Irainini   Full- 
time 


S160  1219 

116  160 

80  109 


138 


182 


1255 
189 
124 


219 


Where  any  full-time  trainee  has  more  than 
two  dependents  and  is  not  eligible  to  receive 
additional  compensation  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 315  or  section  335  (Whichever  Is  ap- 
plicable i  of  this  title,  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance prescrltied  In  Column  IV  of  the  foregoing 
table  shall  t)e  lixcreased  by  an  additional 
S7  30  per  month  for  each  depiendent  in  ex- 
cess of  two  " 

Sec  102  la)  Subsection  (ai  of  section 
1677  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  material  pre- 
ceding clause  111  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following 

"lai  The  AdministratLir  may  approve  the 
pursuit  by  an  eligible  veteran  of  flight  train- 
ing Where  such  training  i.s  gpiierallv  accepted 
as  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  recog- 
nized vocational  objective  In  the  field  of 
aviation  or  where  generally  recognized  as 
ancillary  to  the  pursuit  of  a  vocational  en- 
deavor other  than  aviation,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions  " 

bi  TTie  last  sentence  of  sub.section  ib)  of 
section  1677  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■»130  "  and  loserttng  in  lieu  thereof 
$190  " 
(C)  Section  1677  of  such  title  Ls  further 
amended  by  iuldlng  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows 

"(Ciili  In  any  case  in  which  a  veteran 
wishes  to  pursue  a  course  m  flight  training 
under  this  section  but  does  not  possess  a 
valid  private  pilots  Urense  and  has  not  satis- 
factorily completed  the  nitmber  of  hours  of 


flight  instruction  required  for  a  private  pilot's 
license,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  direct  lotin  to  such  veteran  to  pursue 
the  flight  training  required  for  a  private 
pilots  license 

'■i2i  Loans  made  imder  this  sub.sectlr)n 
may  he  made  in  any  .imount  not  exceeding 
♦  l.OOO  or  90  per  centum  of  the  established 
chhrges  for  tuition  and  fees  which  similar- 
ly  circumstanced  nonveterans  enrolled  in 
the  .same  fllght-traltUng  course  .ire  required 
to  pay.  whichever  amount  Is  less:  and  Mirh 
loans  sh.iU  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Administrator  but  not  to  exceed  6 
per  centum  per  .uinum 

■  i3i  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  repayable  in  equal  monthly  Installments 
over  a  period  o(  time  not  to  exceed  three 
years  commencing  lAi  upon  the  failure  of 
the  eligible  veteran  to  enter  upon  .i  course 
of  traliung  under  subsection  lai  of  this  .sec- 
tion withm  one  year  after  obtaining  a  pri- 
vate pilot's  license  or  .Bi  upon  failure  to 
?aMsf<ictorlly  complete  such  a  course  of 
training  within  .ine  year  .ifter  enrollment  ;n 
a  course  of  training  under  subsection  (ai 
of  this  section 

i4i  I*>ans  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  upon  sijch  other  term.s  ,ind  co:k1i- 
tions  us  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Adnunis- 
irator  " 

Sec.  103  lai  The  table  i  prescribing  educa- 
tional .usslstance  allowance  rates  for  eligible 
veterans  pursuing  educational  programs  in 
half-time  or  more  basis i  cont.iined  in  para- 
graph 111  of  section  1682(a)  of  title  38 
Unltetl  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  rea<l  is 
follows 


"Column  I 


Column 
II 


Column      Column 
III  IV 


Column 

V 


Type  ol 
program 


Node- 
pendents 


One  de- 
pendent 


More  thin 
T«o  de-  Iao  de- 
pendents     pendents 


Inititutional 
Full-time 
Three- 
quartei- 
lime 
Hall-t<me. 
Cooperative 


J190 


{218 


J240 


The 

amount  in 

column 

IV     (!iUS 

ttietollow- 
ing  tor 
each  de- 
pendent 
in  excess 
ol  two 

JIJ 


140 

162 

184 

10 

90 

107 

119 

7 

155 

177 

199 

10 

lb)  Section  1682(b)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$130"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof    $190" 

ic)  Section  1682ic)(2i  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'SISO'  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  '  $190  " 

id)  Section  1682idi  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  <is  f ■  illows : 
""{d)(l)  An  eligible  veteran  w,'ho  is  en- 
rolled In  a  farm  cooperative'  training  pro- 
gram which  provides  for  institutional  and 
on-farm  'raining  and  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  State  approving 
agency  In  accx)rdance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  i2)  of  this  sut>section  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  an  educational  assistance 
allowance  as  follows  *I53  per  month  If  he 
has  no  dependents.  $1H2  per  month,  if  he 
has  one  dependent.  *2ll  per  month.  If  he  has 
two  dependents,  and  $lo  per  month,  for  each 
dependent  In  excess  of  two 

"|2)  The  State  approving  agency  may  ap- 
prove a  farm  ccKjperatlve  training  course 
when  It  satisfies  the  folliwing  requirements 

I  A)  I  .le  course  combines  organized  group 
instruction  In  agricultural  and  related  sub- 
jects of  at  least  two  hundred  hours  per  ye.ir 
I  and  of  at  least  eight  !.  urs  each  month  i  at 
an  educational  institution,  with  supervised 
Work  experience  on  a  farm  or  other  agricul- 
tural   establishment;    and    the    course   pro- 
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vldes  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  hours 
of  individual  Instruction  per  year,  at  least 
fifty  hours  of  which  shall  be  on  a  farm  or 
other  agricultural  establishment  (with  at 
least  two  visits  by  the  Instructor  to  such 
(arn\  or  establishment  each  month).  Such 
individual  Instruction  shall  be  given  by  the 
instructor  responsible  for  the  veteran's  insti- 
tutional Instruction  and  shall  include  in- 
struction and  home-study  assignments  in  the 
preparation  of  budgets,  inventories,  and 
statements  showing  the  prcxiuctlon.  use  on 
the  I  arm.  and  sale  of  crops,  livestock,  and 
livestock  products 

,  B )  The  course  is  developed  with  due  con- 
sideration to  the  size  and  character  of  the 
farm  or  other  agricultural  establishment  on 
which  the  eligible  veteran  will  receive  his 
supervised  work  experience  and  to  the  need 
of  such  eligible  veteran,  in  the  type  of  farm- 
ing for  which  he  Is  training,  for  proficiency 
in  planning,  producing,  marketing,  farm 
mechanics,  conservation  of  resources,  food 
conservation,  farm  financing,  farming  man- 
.igement.  and  the  keeping  of  farm  and  home 
accounts. 

(C)  The  farm  or  other  agricultural  es- 
t.iblishment  on  which  the  veteran  is  to  re- 
ceive his  supervised  work  experience  shall  be 
ui  a  size  and  character  which  will  permit 
instruction  in  all  aspecus  of  the  management 
ut  the  farm  or  other  agricultural  establish- 
ment of  the  type  for  which  the  eligible  veter- 
an is  being  trained,  and  will  provide  the 
cli^rible  veteran  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
major  portion  of  the  farm  practices  taught 
in  the  group  Instruction  part  of  the  course. 
"iDi  Provision  shall  be  made  for  certifica- 
tion by  the  institution  and  the  veteran  that 
the  training  otTered  does  not  repeat  or  dupli- 
cate training  previously  received  by  the  vet- 
eran. 

■•(El  The  institutional  on-farm  training 
meets  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  stand- 
ards as  may  be  established  by  the  State  ap- 
proving agency" 

lei  The  table  (prescribing  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  rates  for  eligible  veterans 
pursuing  an  apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job 
training  I  contained  In  section  1683(b)  of 
such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  i 


"Periods  o!  training 

Mode- 
pendents 

One  de- 
pendent 

Two  or 
more  de- 
pendents 

F  ir  st  fi  months 

$116 
87 

29 

$131 
102 
73 

43 

$U6 

Second  6  months     ...     . . . 

Ih'id  6  montns 
Fouitn  and  anv  succeeline 
6-montn  periods  — 

116 
87 

58". 

Sec.  104  I  a)  Section  1732(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"I a)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  consisting  of 
institutional  courses  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  (I)  $190  per  month  if  pursued 
on  a  full-time  basis,  (2i  $140  per  month  if 
pursued  on  a  three-quarter-time  basis,  and 
(3)  $90  per  month  if  pursued  on  a  half- 
time  basis  " 

tb)     Section     1732(b) 
amended  by  striking  out 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "$155" 

(C)      Section     1742(a) 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  While  the  eligible  person  Is  enrolled 
in  and  pvirsuing  a  full-time  course  of  special 
restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guardian 
Fhall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf  a 
special  training  allowance  computed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $190  per  month.  If  the  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  any  such 
course  are  more  than  $59  per  calendar 
month  the  basic  monthly  allowance  may  be 
increased  by  the  amount  that  such  charges 


of    such     title    Is 
"$105"  and  Insert- 

of    such     t.tle    is 


exceed  $59  a  month,  upon  election  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  eligible  person  to 
have  such  person's  period  of  entitlement  re- 
duced by  one  day  for  each  $6.20  that  the 
special  training  allowance  paid  exceeds  the 
basic  monthly  allowance." 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calen- 
dar month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  101,  section  102(b).  section 
103,  except  subsection  (d)  thereof,  and  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title  shall  become  effective 
as  of  September  1,  1969. 

(c)  Any  veteran  enrolled  In  a  farm  coop- 
erative course  under  section  1682(d)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  prescribed  in  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  may  continue  in  such  course  to  the 
end  of  the  current  academic  year  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  that  were  in  ef- 
fect prior  to  such  effective  date. 
TITLE      II — SPECIAL      ASSISTANCE      FOR 

EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED 

VETERANS:  PREDISCHAROE  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAM;  VETERANS'  OUT- 
REACH SERVICES  PROGRAM;  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS AMENDMENTS  TO  VETERANS' 
AND  DEPENDENTS'  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  201  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1652 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  "Such  term  also  means  any  cur- 
riculum of  unit  courses  or  subjects  pursued 
at  an  educational  institution  which  fulfill 
requirements  for  the  attainment  of  more 
than  one  predetermined  and  Identified  edu- 
cational, professional,  or  vocational  objective 
if  all  the  objectives  pursued  are  generally 
recognized  as  being  reasonably  related  to  a 
single    career    field." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1652  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(c)  The  term  "educational  institution' 
means  any  public  or  private  elementary 
school,  secondary  school,  vocational  school, 
correspondence  school,  business  school.  Jun- 
ior college,  teachers'  college,  college,  normal 
school,  professional  school,  university,  or  sci- 
entific or  technical  institution,  or  other  in- 
stitution furnishing  education  for  adults." 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "section  1678  of  this  title" 
in  section  1661(c)  and  Inserting  "subchap- 
ters V  and  VI  of  this  chapter  ": 

(2)  striking  out  section  1678;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  chapter  34  the 
following  new  subchapters; 
"Sti^cHAPTER  V — Special  Assistance  for  the 

Edxjcationalxy  Disadvantaged 

"§  1690.  Purpose 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter  d) 
to  encourage  and  assist  veterans  who  have 
academic  deficiencies  to  attain  a  high  school 
education  or  its  equivalent  and  to  qualify 
for  and  pursue  courses  of  higher  education, 
(2)  to  encourage  and  assist  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  development  of  programs 
which  provide  special  instruction,  counsel- 
ing, tutorial,  and  other  educational  and 
supplementary  assistance  to  such  veterans, 
and  (3)  to  encourage  and  assist  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  other  educational 
institutions  in  the  development  of  special 
educational  programs  and  projects  for  such 
veterans. 

"?  1691.  Elementary  and  secondary  education 
and    preparatory    educational    as- 
sistance 
In  the  case  of  any  eligible   veteran 


"(a) 

who — 

"(1) 


has  not  received  a  secondary  school 


diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate)  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty,  or 

"(2)  in  order  to  pursue  a  program  of  edu- 
cation for  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
eligible,  needs  refresher  courses,  deficiency 
courses,  or  other  preparatory  or  special  edu- 
cational assistance  to  qualify  for  admission 
to  an  appropriate  educational  institution, 
the  Administrator  may,  without  regard  to  so 
much  of  the  provisions  of  section  1671  as 
prohibit  the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran in  a  program  of  education  in  which  he 
is  already  qualified,  approve  the  enrollment 
of  such  veteran  In  an  appropriate  course  or 
courses  or  other  special  educational  assist- 
ance program. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  an 
eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  course  or  courses 
or  program  pursuant  to  subsection  i  a )  of 
this  section,  an  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance as  provided  In  sections  1681  and 
1682  of  this  title;  except  that  ( 1 )  no  enroll- 
ment in  adult  evening  secondary  school 
courses  shall  be  approved  in  excess  of  half- 
time  training  as  defined  pursuant  to  section 
1684  of  this  title:  and  (2i  whenever  enroll- 
ment in  a  special  educational  assistance 
program  cannot  feasibly  be  measured  under 
section  1684,  such  a  program  shall  be  con- 
sidered full-time  training  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter  when  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
five  net  clock  hours  per  week  of  Instruction 
or  other  supervised  program  work  is  required, 
and  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  the 
Instruction  or  other  work  requirements  for 
part-time  training  for  any  special  educational 
assistance  program. 
"5  1692.  Special  supplementary  assistance 

"In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran  who  is 
enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  course  of  educa- 
tion at  an  educational  institution  and  who. 
because  of  a  deficiency  in  his  education  or 
training,  needs  one  or  more  refresher  courses, 
counseling,  tutorial,  or  remedial   assistance, 
or  some  other  form   of   special  supplemen- 
tary assistance  in  order  to  successfully  pur- 
sue such  course,  the  Administrator  shall,  on 
behalf  of  the  veteran,  reimburse  the  educa- 
tional institution  concerned  the  reasonable 
cost   of   providing  such   veteran   with   such 
special       supplementary      assistance.       The 
amounts  which  shall  be  paid  on  behalf  of 
an  eligible   veteran   to   any  educational   in- 
stitAitlon   for   special   supplementary   assist- 
ance   provided    him   under    this   subchapter 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such   assistance   shall   be   provided  shall   be 
prescribed  in  regulations  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator    after     consultation     with     the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  amounts  exceed  $100  per  month  on 
behalf  of  an  eligible  veteran. 

"§  1693.  Grants  and  contracts 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subchapter,  the  Administrator  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by 
him  after  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  to  make  grants  to  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions to  encourage  and  assist  such  in- 
stitutions to — 

"(11  plan  and  develop  programs  or  proj- 
ects in  connection  with  the  special  educa- 
tional and  supplementary  assistance  pro- 
grams authorized  to  be  provided  to  eligible 
veterans  by  sections  1691  and  1692  of  this 
title;  and 

"(2)  plan,  develop,  strengthen,  or  con- 
duct other  special  educational  programs  or 
projects  for  eligible  veterans,  including,  but 
not  limited  to — 

■■(A)  accelerated  and  concentrated  edu- 
cational programs: 

"(B)  educational  programs  extending  be- 
yond the  usual  period  for  completion  of  the 
course  of  study  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion: and 
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"iCt  encouraging  and  training  such  vet- 
erana  ti  pursue  public  service  occupations 
to  me«t  community  needs 

ibi  Tn  carry  i)Ut  the  purp<:«es  "f  this 
subchapter  and  those  of  subchapter  TV  <jf 
chapter  i  of  this  title,  the  Adminlstr  lUir  Is 
authorized  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  him  after  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate departnietr.8  and  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment  referred  to  in  section  242i6i  of 
this  title  to  malce  grants  to  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  and  private  non-profit 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  outreach  services  sfjecltled  in  that  sub- 
chapter to  educationally  disadvantaged  eli- 
gible veterans 

CI  There  Are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  »15000.UOO 
for  the  rtscal  year  ending  June  30  1970  and 
»30.000  OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
197! 

"S  1894    Effect  on  other  tjeneats  and  on  ap- 
proval requirements 

■■(ai  The  benefits  received  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  veteran  under  this  subchapter  shall 
be  paid  without  charge  to  any  period  of  en- 
titlement the  veteran  may  have  earned  pur- 
suant to  section  1661  ai  of  this  title  and 
shall  m  no  way  affect  his  eligibility  or  tjuall- 
tlcatlofl  for  "twneflts  under  other  provisions 
of  thiatltte  or -under  nther  provisions  of  law 

"(bi  The  provisions  of  sections  1673(di 
and  1875  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  programs  provided  under  sections 
169liaii2i,   1892,  and  1693  of  this  title 

"Subchapter  VI     Predischabge  Education 

PHOGRA&f 

5  1895    Purp4j8e.   der'.nltion 

lai  The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  Is  to 
encourage  and  .isslst  veterans  tii  preparing 
for  their  future  education,  training,  or  voca- 
tion by  providing  them  with  an  opportunity 
to  enroll  m  and  pursue  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  training  prior  to  their  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duly  with  the  Armed 
Forces  The  program  provided  for  under  this 
sutxjhapter  shall  be  known  is  the  Predls- 
charge  Education  Program     PREP* 

(bi  For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter 
the  term  eligible  person  means  any  person 
serving  on  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  who  (  1  i  has  served  on  active  duty  not 
less  than  twelve  C'tnsecutlve  months,  and  (2i 
h<vs  twelve  months  or  less  active  duty  service 
remaining  prior  to  the  time  he  Is  expected  to 
t>«  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty,  as 
certified  to  the  Administrator  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned 

'  ?  1896    Payment     if  training  and  education 
expenses 

■  ai  The  Administrator  shall,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  jointly  with 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  pay  the  education  and 
training  expenses  for  any  eligible  person  who 
enrolls  m  and  pursues  a  course  of  education 
or  training  offered  by  an  educational  insti- 
tution If  such  course  of  education  or  train- 
ing is  required  for  or  preparatory  to  any  pro- 
gam  of  education  or  training  or  any  vocation 
such  eligible  person  intended  to  pursue  after 
his  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  with 
the  Armed  Forces 

ibi  The  education  and  training  expenses 
which  the  Administrator  shall  pay  under  this 
subchapter  on  behalf  of  any  eligible  person 
shall  Include  the  cost  of  determining  suit- 
ability for  enrollment.  Job  placement,  and 
career  guidance,  and  books  and  supplies 
furnished  to  the  eligible  person  by  the  tiuti- 
tutlon  In  no  event  shall  the  Administrator 
pay  more  than  $150  per  month  for  any  course 
of  education  or  training  pursued  by  any 
eligible  person 

"(ci  TTie  cost  of  any  education  or  training 
course  paid  for  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  paid  directly  to  the 
educational  institution  furnishing  such 
course. 


id  I  In  no  event  shall  education  or  train- 
ing expenses  be  paid  on  behalf  of  any  eligible 
person  for  any  period  In  excess  of  twelve 
months 

}  1697  Approved  education  or  training 
courses  and  Institutions 

"The  .Administrator  shall  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  course  of  education  or  training  pursued 
by  an  eligible  person  under  this  subchapter 
only  If  such  course  and  'he  educational  In- 
stitution providing  such  course  have  been  ap- 
proved without  regard  to  flections  1673(d) 
and  1675  of  this  title,  by  the  Administrator  in 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  Jointly  by 
the  Administrator  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

5  1698  Educational  and  vocational  guidance 
The  Administrator  shall  be  reeponslble 
for  arranging  for  and  coordinating  educa- 
tional and  vocational  g\ildance  and  Job 
placement  assistance  to  [)ersons  eligible  for 
education  and  training  under  this  sub- 
chapter 

S  1699  Effect  (jn  educational  entitlement 
and  benefits 

"lai  Education  and  training  expenses  un- 
der this  subchapter  shall  be  paid  without 
charge  to  any  period  i>f  entitlement  an 
eligible  person  may  earn  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion   1661    lai    of   this   title 

"(b)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
educational  benefits  under  this  subchapter 
for  any  period  for  which  he  Is  receiving  an 
educational  assistance  .allowance  under  sub- 
chapter I\'  of  this  chapter  ' 

ibi  The  table  of  sectlorus  at  the  beginning? 
of  chapter  14  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  striking  out 

1678  Special  training  for  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  " 

and  by  adding  -it  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

"Sl'BCHAPTEB     V       SPECIAL     \SS1STANCE     FOR    THE 
Et)fC.\riONAU,Y     OISADVANTACCD 

1690  Purpose 

1691  Elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  preparatory  educational  assist- 
ance 

"1692    Special  supplementary  assistance 

1693    Orants  and  contracts 
"1694    Effect   on   other    benefits   and   on   ap- 
proval requirements 

"srBCHAPrrR    vi     prkdi.si  harce    eidication 

PRiH.RAM 

1695  Purpose,  definition 

1696  Payment  of  training  and  education 
expenses 

1697  Approved  tnlucatlon  <ir  training 
courses  ,ind  irutltutlons 

"1698.   Educational  and  vocational  guidance 
"1699    Effect  on  educational  entitlement  and 
benefits  " 

(C)  Section  16«l(ai  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed oy  Inserting  except  subchapter  VI,"  im- 
mediately after     this  chapter" 

Sec  J03  lai  Se<nion  1684ia»  of  title  38. 
United  Stales  Code,  Is  ainended  by— 

(1)  striking  "Ut  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
In  clause  >  2i ,   and 

(2)  striking  out  clause  i3l  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"1 3)  an  academic  high  school  course  re- 
quiring sixteen  units  for  a  full  course  shall 
be  considered  a  full-time  course  when  a 
minimum  of  four  units  per  year  is  required 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  .i  unit  Is 
defined  to  be  in^t  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sixty-mlnute  hours  or  their  equiva- 
lent of  study  in  any  subject  in  one  academic 
year,  and 

14)  an  institutional  undergraduate  course 
offered  by  a  college  or  university  im  a  quar- 
ter- or  semester-hour  basis  for  which  credit 
is  granted  toward  a  standard  college  degree 
3hall  t)e  corisldered  a  full-time  course  when 
a  minimum  of  fourteen  .semester  hours  or  Its 
equivalent  is  required,  except  that  where 
such  college  or  university  certifies,  upon  the 


request  of  the  Administrator,  that  lA)  fuU- 
Mme  tuition  Is  charged  to  all  undergraduate 
students  carrying  a  minimum  of  less  than 
fourteen  semester  hours  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  or  (B)  all  undergraduate  studen'.s- 
carrying  a  minimum  of  less  than  fourteen 
semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof  are 
considered  to  t»e  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
for  other  administrative  purposes,  then  such 
an  Institutional  undergraduate  course  offerenl 
by  such  college  or  university  with  such  nim- 
imum  number  of  .semester  hours,  for  which 
credit  Is  granted  toward  a  standard  collece 
degree,  shall  be  considered  a  full-time  course 
but  in  the  event  such  minimum  number  .f 
semester  hours  under  iB)  Is  less  than  twelve 
hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  then  twel-.e 
semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof 
shall  be  considered  a  full-time  course 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause  <  4  i 
a  veteran  shall  be  considered  to  be  pursu;:;i,' 
a  full-time  course  at  a  Junior  college,  collesre 
or  \inlverslty  If  (A)  he  Is  carrying  a  number 
of  semester  hours,  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
necessary  to  be  considered  a  full-time  course 
under  clause  i3).  iB)  credit  is  granted  to- 
ward a  standard  college  degree  for  not  less 
than  half  the  number  of  those  hours,  and 
iC)  he  Is  carrying  one  or  more  courses  not 
paid  for  under  section  1692  of  this  title  anfl 
for  which  no  credit  is  granted  toward  such 
a  degree  but  which  he  Is  required  to  tike 
because  of  a  deficiency  in  his  education," 

lb)  Section  1733(ai(3l  of  such  title 
Is  amended  to  resul  as  follows  "(3)  .in 
Institutional  undergraduate  course  offered 
by  a  college  or  university  on  a  quarter-  ■  r 
semester-hour  basis  for  which  credit  :s 
granted  toward  a  standard  college  degree 
shall  be  considered  a  full-time  course  when 
a  minimum  of  fourteen  semester  hours  or  ns 
equivalent  Is  required,  except  that  where 
such  college  or  university  certifies,  upon  thf^ 
request  of  the  Administrator,  that  (A)  full- 
time  tuition  Is  charged  to  all  undergradu- 
ate students  carrying  a  minimum  of  less 
than  fourteen  semester  hours  or  the  equiv,i- 
lent  thereof,  or  (B)  all  undergraduate  stu- 
dents carrying  a  minimum  of  less  than  four- 
teen semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  there- 
of are  considered  to  be  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  for  r.ther  administrative  purposes 
then  such  an  Institutional  undergraduate 
course  offered  by  such  a  college  or  unlversir . 
with  such  minimum  number  t^f  semester 
hours,  for  which  credit  is  granted  toward  . 
standard  college  degree,  shall  be  considereii 
a  full-time  course,  but  in  the  event  such 
minimum  number  of  semester  hours  under 
clause  iBi  IS  less  than  twelve  hours  or  the 
eqtuvalent  thereof,  th*n  twelve  semester 
hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof  shall  bo 
considered  a  full-time  course  " 

Sec  204  lal  Chapter  3  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  .iniended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subchapter: 

'Subchapter    IV— Veterans  Outreach 
Services    Pri>cra.m 
"f  240    Purpose,   definition 

la)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  out- 
reach services  program  authorized  by  this 
subchapter  is  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring 
that  all  veterans,  especially  those  who  ha\e 
been  recently  discharged  or  released  from 
active  inilllary,  naval,  or  air  service  and  those 
who  are  eligible  f  r  readjustment  or  other 
benehfs  and  services  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  ihe  Veterans'  Administration  and 
other  governmental  programs,  receive  per- 
sonalized educational,  vocational,  social 
services,  and  Job  placement  assistance  In 
order  to  aid  them  in  applying  for  and  obtain- 
ing such  benefits  and  services,  in  achieving 
a  rapid  social  and  economic  readjustment 
to  civilian  life,  and  In  obtaining  a  higher 
standard  of  living  :or  themselves  and  their 
dej)endents  The  Congress  further  declares 
that  the  outreach  services  program  author- 
ized by  this  subchapter  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
charging  the  Veterans'  .Administration  with 
the  athrmatlve  duty  of  seeking  out  eligible 
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veterana  and  eligible  dependent*  and  pro- 
viding them  with  such  services  through,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  one  Integrated 
Federal  program  which  utilizes  personnel 
who  are  able  to  communicate  with  and  pro- 
vide such  assistance  In  the  most  effective 
and  meaningful  manner  and  which  places 
maximum  emphasis  upon  personal  contact. 

■  b)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  subchapter 
( 1 1  the  term  'other  governmental  programs' 
shall  include  all  programs  under  State  or 
local  laws  as  well  as  all  programs  under 
Federal  law  other  than  those  authorized 
by  this  title,  and  (2)  the  term  'eligible 
dependent'  shall  mean  an  'eligible  {lerson' 
as  defined  In  section  1701(a)(1)  of  this 
title 

"§  J41  Veterans  assistance  centers  and  out- 
reach services 
I  a )  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
maintain  veterans  assistance  centers  at  such 
places  throughout  the  United  States,  Its 
territories.  Commonwealths,  and  possessions, 
as  he  determines  to  be  neceesary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  with  due 
re^xard  for  the  geographic  distribution  of 
veterans  recently  discharged  or  released  from 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service,  the  spe- 
ci.il  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
•, e'crans,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  ap- 
propriaie  outreach  services  in  less  populated 
areas 

lb)  'Veterans  assistance  centers  shall  seek 
especially  to  provide  the  outreach  services 
provided  for  In  this  subchapter  to  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans  and  such 
centers  shall,  to  the  maximum  practicable 
fx-ent.  be  located  In  communities  where 
i.r^e  numbers  of  those  veterans  reside  rather 
•h;iii  in  Federal  or  other  business-district 
oriice  buildings. 

'(c)  Special  efforts  shall  be  made  to  em- 
ploy at  veterans  assistance  centers  veterans 
who  themselves  reside  In  the  community 
served  or  in  similar  communities  and,  where 
pi.'-sible.  who  themselves  have  received  as- 
-;>tance  from  such  centers.  Personnel  as- 
.ktned  to  such  centers  shall  be  selected  with 
!:'.  ijor  regard  to  their  ability  to  communicate 
vith  and  provide  the  outreach  services  au- 
thorized In  this  subchapter  directly  to  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veterans  In  the 
n.osi  effective  and  meaningful  manner. 

'  idi  Those  outreach  services  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  to  all  eligible  vet- 
trans  and  eligible  dependents  shall  Include, 
tut  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

II)  The  distribution  of  full  information 
regarding  all  benefits  and  services  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  to 
■.\hich  they  are  entitled  under  other  govern- 
mental programs,  Including  training  and 
manpower  programs. 

'  (2)  Arranging  for  and  conducting,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  person-to-pCTSon 
Interviews  to  explain  and  answer  questions 
r??ardlng  the  programs  referred  to  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  and  planning  an  Individual  pro- 
cram  of  education,  training,  or  employment 
■s  may  be  best  suited  to  the  eligible  veteran 
r  eligible  dependent  concerned,  and.  In  the 

■  ise  of  an  eligible  veteran,  an  Individual  pro- 
gram which  will  also  aid  him  in  making  a 
npld  social  and  economic  readjustment  to 
civilian  life. 

13)  Providing  Job  and  other  appropriate 
ri^.'errals  and  Job  placement  assistance  when 
ipproprlate,  undertaking  especially  to  match 
'.lie  particular  qualifications  of  an  eligible 
'eteran  or  eligible  dependent  with  an  avail- 
able Job,  on-Job  training  oppwrtunlty,  or  ap- 
irentlceshlp  opportunity  which  Is  commen- 
.  urate  with  his  qualifications  or  vocational 

'bjectives,  and,  if  every  effort  to  locate  such 
;.:i  oppKJrtunlty  In  his  home  area  reveals  no 

uch  oppwrtunlty.  furnishing  him  'wltih  a  list- 
ing of  such  opportunities  available  In  other 
;  arts  of  the  Nation. 
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"(4)  Providing  social  and  other  special 
services  necessary  to  aid  them  in  obtaining 
maximum  assistance  from  the  benefits  and 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

"(5)  Providing  aid  and  assistance  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  claims  under 
this  title  and  In  connection  with  any  other 
governmental  program. 

"(6)  Maintaining  full  records  of  the  out- 
reach services  offered  and  conducting  peri- 
odic foUowup  checks  to  determine  the  suc- 
cess of  Individual  assistance  provided  and 
the  success  of  the  program  generally. 

"(e)  (1-)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  the 
reaeonable  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  for  food  and  necessary  lodging,  of  any 
eligible  veteran  or  eligible  dependent  In  con- 
nection with  any  Interview  of  such  veteran 
or  dependent  with  an  employer  or  training 
or  apprenticeship  director  where  such  Inter- 
view results  from  services  provided  through 
the  outreach  services  program.  The  amount 
paid  to  any  veteran  or  dependent  under  this 
ptaragraph  as  a  per  diem  allowance  and  for 
travel  expenses  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
authorized  for  such  purposes  under  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Regula- 
tions. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  a  rea- 
sonable moving  allowance  to  any  eligible  vet- 
eran or  eligible  dependent  who  obtains  em- 
ployment or  is  placed  In  a  training  or  appren- 
ticeship program  as  a  result  of  services  pro- 
vided through  the  outreach  services  program. 
If  (A)  every  effort  made  to  locate  suitable 
employment  or  placement  in  a  training  or 
apprenticeship  program  in  the  veteran's  or 
dependent's  home  area  has  revealed  no  such 
opportunity,  (B)  a  moving  allowance  or  sim- 
ilar relocation  assistance  Is  not  available  un- 
der any  other  existing  Federal  program,  and 
(C)  a  moving  allowance  Is  not  provided  as  a 
matter  of  established  policy  by  the  employer 
or  by  the  training  or  apprenticeship  program 
In  which  the  veteran  or  dependent  is  to  par- 
ticipate. Such  allowance  may  Include  rea- 
sonable travel  expenses  for  the  veteran  or 
dependent  and  dependent  members  of  his 
Immediate  family;  reasonable  expenses  for 
moving  his  personal  effects  and  household 
goods;  and  reasonable  expenses  for  lodging 
for  not  more  than  a  two-week  period  while 
seeking  housing  In  the  new  location.  In  no 
case  may  the  amount  paid  for  moving  the 
personal  effects  and  household  goods  of  a 
veteran  or  dependent  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  to  be  paid  pursuant  to 
regulations  Issued  by  the  President  under 
section  5724  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  In 
connection  with  the  transfer  of  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
Administrator  shall  begin  providing  the  out- 
reach services  authorized  In  this  subchapter 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  prior  to 
their  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty. 
Such  services  shall  be  provided  such  members 
at  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Installations, 
especially  those  in  foreign  countrlee,  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  section  231  of  this 
title. 

"§  242.  Coordination  vrith  Federal  and  other 
agencies 
"In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  Administrator  shall — 

"(1)  utilize  the  facilities  and  services  of 
any  other  Federal  department  or  agency  pur- 
suant to  proper  ag;reement  with  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  concerned: 

"(2)  cooperate  with  and  use  the  services 
of  any  State  or  local  governmental  agency 
or  recognized  national  or  other  organization; 
"(3)  where  appropriate,  make  referrals  to 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  or  State 
or  local  governmental  unit  or  recognized 
national  or  other  organization; 


"(4)  at  his  discretion,  make  payment  to 
cover  the  cost  of  services  either  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  agreement  with  any  such  Federal 
department  or  agency.  State  or  local  govern- 
mental unit  or  other  organization; 

"(5)  at  his  discretion,  furnish  available 
space  and  office  facilities  for  the  use  of  au- 
thorized representatives  of  such  govern- 
mental unit  or  other  organization  providing 
services  under  contract  or  agreement;  and 

"(6)  conduct  studies,  in  consultation  and 
coordination  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  'Welfare,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Urban  Affairs  Council,  to 
determine  the  most  effective  program  design 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter 
with  respect  to  locating  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans  and  assisting  and  motivat- 
ing them  to  pursue  education  and  training 
under  this  title. 

"§  243,  Reports  to  Congress 

■'The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  1  and 
March  1  each  year  a  report  on  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  subchapter,  each  re- 
port to  include  ( 1 )  an  appraisal  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs  authorized  herein 
and  the  degree  of  cooperation  received  from 
other  Federal  departments,  agencies,  other 
governmental  programs,  and  service  organi- 
zations, with  particular  reference  to  section 
241(d)(6)  and  242(6)  of  this  title,  and  (2) 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  or 
more  effective  administration  of  such 
programs." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after 

"236,  Administrative      settlement      of      tort 
claims  arising  in  foreign  countries," 
the  following: 

"subchapter  IV VETERANS  OCTREACH  SERVICES 

PROGRAM 

"240,  Purpose:  definition. 
"241.  Veterans   assistance  centers  and  out- 
reach services. 
"242.  Coordination    with   Federal   and  other 

agencies. 
"243.  Reports  to  Congress," 

Sec.  205.  Section  1677(a)(1)  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  deleting  "or  must  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  number  of  hours  of 
flight  training  instruction  required  for  a 
private  pilot's  license.". 

Sec.  206.  Section  1681  (d)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  below 
clause  (2)  the  following:  "Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  the  Administrator  may  pay 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  repre- 
senting the  Initial  payment  of  an  enrollment 
period,  not  exceeding  one  full  month,  upon 
receipt  of  a  certificate  of  enrollment." 

Sec.  207.  Section  1712  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  deleting  In  subsection  (a)  (31  the  words 
"first  occurs"  immediately  preceding  "(A)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "last  occurs"; 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows : 

"(e)  The  term  'first  finds'  as  used  In  this 
section  means  the  effective  date  of  the  rat- 
ing or  date  of  notification  to  the  veteran 
from  whom  eligibility  is  derived  establish- 
ing a  service -connected  total  disability  per- 
manent in  nature,  whichever  Is  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  eligible  person." 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Chapter  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at   the 
end  of  subchapter  'VI  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 
"§1763.  Notification  of  ellglbUlty 

"The  Administrator  shall  notify  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  each  eligible  person  defined  In 
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McUon  noiia)  (1)  lAi  of  thla  chapter  of  the 
educational  aaslatance  available  to  luch  p«r- 
■on  under  thla  chapter.  Such  notlflcatlon 
shall  t>e  provided  not  later  than  the  month 
In  which  such  eligible  person  attains  hla 
thirteenth  birthday  or  aa  soon  thereafter  as 
feasible 

(bi  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  35   of  such   title   Is   amended   by 
inserting  immediately  below 
'1762.  Nondupllcatlon  of  benefits." 
the  following 
■1763    Nouncatlon  of  eligibility  •• 

3«c  209  Chapter  36  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows 

1 1 1  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  1773 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  i  c  i  : 

■  1  c  1  In  the  case  of  programs  of  apprentice- 
ship where — 

■■(  1  '  the  standards  have  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  L»t>or  pursuant  to  section 
50a  of  title  20  as  a  national  apprenticeship 
program  for  operation  In  more  than  one 
State,  and 

'i2i  the  training  establishment  Is  a  car- 
rier directly  engaged  m  interstate  commerce 
which  provides  such  training  !n  more  than 
one  State. 

the  Adminisft-ator  shall  act  as  a  Slate  ap- 
proving agenCy' as  such  term  is  used  in  sec- 
tion 1683(a>il'  of  this  title  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  approval  of  all  such  pro- 
grams  '. 

i2i  by  deleting  section  1781  of  subchapter 
n  in  lU  entirety  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following 

••«  1781  Limitations  on  educational  assist- 
ance 
"No  educational  allowance  or  sperlal  train- 
ing Allowance  granted  under  chapter  34  or  35 
of  this  title  shall  be  piUd  to  any  eligible  per- 
son I  I  I  who  Is  on  active  duty  and  is  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  education  which  Is  being  paid 
for  by  the  Armed  Forces  i  or  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
the  case  >f  the  Public  Health  Service  i ,  or  i  2 ) 
who  Is  .ittendlng  a  course  of  education  or 
training  paid  for  under  the  Ouvernment  Em- 
ployees' Training  Act  and  whose  full  salary 
Is  being  paid  to  him  while  so  training.  ':  and 
i  3  I  by  deleting  m  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  the  following: 

"1781.  Nondupllcatlon   of   benefits." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"1781.   Limitations     on     educational     assist- 
ance ' 

Sec.  310  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  sJiall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .\c'..  ex- 
cept that  'he  iimendments  made  by  section 
208  shall  become  effective  July  1.  1970 

Amend  'he  title  so  is  to  read-  "An  Act 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
crease the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
and  special  training  assistance  ctllowances 
paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  persous 
under  such  title,  to  improve  the  tUght  train- 
ing and  farm  cooperative  programs,  to  pro- 
vide educational  assistance  to  veterans  at- 
tending elementary  school  to  provide  spe- 
cial assistance  "o  educHtlonally  disadvan- 
taged veterans,  to  pn->vlde  tor  a  predlscharge 
education  program  and  a  veterans'  outreach 
services  program,  to  reduce  under  certain 
circumstances  the  number  of  semester  hours 
that  a  veteran  must  carry  in  m  irxstllutlonal 
undergraduate  ;ollege  course  .a  Girder  to 
qualify  for  i  full-time  educational  assistance 
allowance,  and  for  other  purposes  " 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texa-s  dunn«  Uie 
reading  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unammotis 
con^enc  that  the  Seriate  amendment.s  be 
considered  Aa  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  retiue.^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection 

MOTION  orrxmKO  bt  ms   teaoux  or  tkxas 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ofler  a  motion 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Mr  TiAori  of  Teias  moves  that  the  Houa« 
concur  m  the  Senate  amendments  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert   in    Ueu    thereof   the   following 

That  this  Act  may  t)e  cited  as  the  "Vet- 
erans Educational  Amendments  of  1968  " 

TITLE  I— INCREASE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  AND 

VOCA-nONAL      REHABILITATION      SUB- 

SISTENCTE    ALLOWANCES 

Sec  101  Section  1504  lb)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

■ibi  The  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 
eran-trainee is  to  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table,  and  shall  b« 
the  monthly  amount  shown  In  column  II,  III. 
or  IV'  (Whichever  is  applicable  as  determined 
by  the  veteran's  dei>endency  status)  oppoalte 
the  appropriate  type  of  training  as  specified 
In  column  I: 


Column 

Column 

Column 

"Column  1 

11 

III 

IV 

Two  or 

No  de- 

Oo*  de- 

more de- 

Type ol  trjinmi 

(MMienls 

pendent 

pendents 

In^tttutJonel 

Full  time 

JUO 

tW6 

J?05 

Three-qujrter  time 

94 

130 

1S3 

Hilt  time  . 

65 

89 

100 

Institutionil  on-lirm. 

JDprenfice  or  other 

on-|00  Iriming   Full 

time     . . 

113 

lU 

176 

Where  any  fuU-tlme  trainee  has  more  than 

two  dependents  and  Is  not  eligible  to  receive 
uddltlonal  compensation  iis  provided  by  sec- 
tion 315  or  section  335  i  whichever  is  appli- 
cable i  of  this  title  the  subsistence  allowance 
prescribed  In  Column  IV  ^if  the  foregoing 
table  shall  be  increased  by  iin  additional 
•6  per  month  for  each  dependent  in  excess 
of   two   " 

Set  102  Section  leTVib)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In 
the  last  sentence  'Jiereoi  '  tlSO  "  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1170" 

.Sec  103.  (ai  The  table  'prescribing  edu- 
cational tisslstance  allowance  rates  for  ellKl- 
ble  veterans  pursuing  educational  [urograms 
on  half-time  or  more  t»sls  i  contained  In 
paragraph  1)  of  section  1682ia)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


""Column  1 

Column 
II 

Column 
III 

Column 
IV 

Column 

V 

Tfpeol 
oroiram 

No  de- 
pendents 

One  de- 
pendent 

Two  de- 
pendents 

More  thjn 
two  de- 
pendents 

The 
•mount  in 
column 
IV,  plus 
the  follow- 
ing lor 
FJCh  de- 
pendent 
in  eicess 
ol  Iwo 


Institutional 

Full-time. . . 

JIJU 

voo 

im 

sn 

Tnree- 

jujrler- 

time.  .... 

Ui 

MS 

m 

10 

Haiitime.. 

n 

9/ 

IIQ 

7 

Coopei.itive 

138 

162 

It; 

10 

lb)  Section  1682(b)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  .striking  out  'tlSO"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •  J170" 

ici  Section  IBHaiciOi  of  such  title  Is 
.•imended  by  striking  out  '  $130  "  and  insert- 
iiiK  m  Ueu  thereof  ■  «170  " 

Id)   The   table   contained   In   section    1682 


(dii3i    of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


Column 

Column 

Column 

Column 

"Column  1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

More  thjn 

•^o  do- 

One de- 

Two de- 

two de- 

Basis 

pe  rKJents 

pendent 

pendents 

pendents 

The 

amount 

in  Col- 

umn 

IV.  plus 

the  loi- 

lowtni! 

lor  ejcn 

de- 

pendj'ii 

in  ei- 

cess ol 

twe 

Full  time 

J138 

{162 

{187 

»10 

Three-querter 

time  

99 
66 

117 
78 

136 
91 

7 

H*«-Ume 

4'. 

le)  TTie  table  (prescribing  educational 
allowance  rates  for  eligible  veterans  pur- 
suing an  apprenticeship  or  other  on-jub 
training)  contained  In  section  1683(b)  <,'. 
such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


'Periods  ol  training 


Node- 
pendents 


One  de- 
pendent 


Two  or 
more  de- 
pendents 


Fi'Sl  6  months.. ••**,_ 

Second  6  months 

Third  6  months 
Fourth  and  any  succeeding 
bmonth  periods 


{105  {117  {123 

79  91  103 

b3  65  78 


27 


39 


52" 


Sec.  104.  la)  Section  1732(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  CUxle,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows. 

"(aiili  rhe  educational  assistance  allow- 
iince  on  tiehalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  conslstiug 
of  institutional  courses  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  lA)  S170  per  month  If  pursued 
i.n  .i.  full-time  basis.  iBi  $125  per  month  if 
pursued  on  a  three-quarter-time  basis,  and 
(  C  I  t79  per  month  If  pursued  on  a  half-time 
basis. 

I  2  I  rhe  educational  assistance  allowance 
on  t>ehalf  of  an  eligible  person  pursuing  .i 
program  uf  education  on  less  than  a  half- 
time  basis  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of 
lAi  the  established  charges  for  tuition  and 
fees  which  the  institution  requires  other 
individuals  enrolled  In  the  same  program  to 
pay,  or  (Bi  *170  per  month  for  a  full-time 
course,  whichever  is  the  lesser." 

ibi  Section  17321  bi  r.f  such  title  :? 
amended  by  striking  out  '"IIOS"  and  insen- 
ing  m  Ueu  thereof  "8138"" 

ici  Section  1732  of  such  title  Is  further 
amended  by  deleting  subsection  (C). 

id)  Section  1742(a)  of  such  title  is 
iunended  to  read  as  follows 

lai  While  the  eligible  person  Is  earoUed 
In  and  pursuing  a  fuU-tlme  course  of  special 
restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guardlaii 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  his  behalf  u 
special  training  allowance  computed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  fl70  per  month  If  the  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  any  such 
course  are  more  than  $54  per  calendar  month 
the  basic  monthly  allowance  may  be  In- 
creased by  the  amount  that  such  charges 
exceed  $54  a  month,  upon  election  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  eligible  person  to 
have  such  person  s  jierlod  of  entitlement  re- 
duced by  one  day  for  each  $5  60  that  the 
special  trilnlng  allowance  paid  exceeds  the 
basic  monthly  allowance  "" 

TITLE  II  NnSCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 
TO  VETERANS"  .AND  DEPENDENTS'  EDU- 
CATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec  201  (ai  Subsection  ib)  of  section 
I«52  of  title  38  United  States  Code,  tf 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Such  term  also  me&ns 
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»ny  curriculum  of  unit  courses  or  subject* 
pursued  at  an  educational  institution  which 
fulflU  requirements  for  the  attainment  of 
more  than  one  predetermined  and  Identified 
educational,  professional,  or  vocational  ob- 
jective If  all  the  objectives  pursued  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  being  reasonably  related 
lo  a  single  career  field." 

(b)  Subsection  (c|  of  section  1652  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUo'WB: 

■•(C)  The  term  educational  Institution' 
jneans  any  public  or  private  elementary 
school,  secondary  school,  vocational  school, 
correspondence  school,  btislneea  school, 
junior  college,  teachers"  college,  college,  nor- 
mal school,  professional  school,  university,  or 
scientific  or  technical  Institution,  or  other 
institution  furnishing  education  for  adults." 

Sec.  202.  la)  Section  1673(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
fallows: 

I  a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
ihe  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in — 

"(1)  any  (A)  bartending  coui^e,  or  per- 
sonality development  course,  or  IB)  any  sales 
uT  .'^ales  management  course  which  does  not 
provide  specialized  training  -within  a  specific 
voraUonal  field:  or 

i'2)  any  type  of  course  which  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  to  be  avocatlonal  or  recrea- 
tional In  character  unless  the  veteran  sub- 
mit;; Justification  showing  that  the  course 
win  t>e  of  bona  fide  use  In  the  pursuit  of  his 
present  or  contemplated  business  or  occu- 
pation." 

lb)  Section  1673  of  such  title  Is  fiuther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"(el  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran  In  an 
apprentice  or  other  on  the  Job  training  pro- 
gram where  he  finds  that  by  reason  of  prior 
training  or  experience  such  veteran  Is  per- 
formine  or  Is  capable  of  performing  the  Job 
operations  of  his  objective  at  the  same  per- 
rormance  level  as  the  Journeyman  In  the 
occupation." 

Sec.  203  la)  Subsection  (a)  of  rection 
1677  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
Amended  by  striking  out  the  material  preced- 
:ni:  clause  (1),  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

I  a)  The  Administrator  may  approve  the 
pursuit  by  an  eligible  veteran  of  flight  train- 
ins:  where  such  training  Is  generally  accepted 
a-:  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  recog- 
•AlMd  vocational  objective  In  the  field  of  avla- 
;:  in  or  where  generally  recognized  as  ancll- 
; -.rv  to  the  pursuit  of  a  vocational  endeavor 
other  than  aviation,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:"'. 

1)1  Section  1677(a)(1)  of  such  title  is 
.imended  by  deleting  ""or  must  have  satis. 
lActorlly  completed  the  number  of  hours  of 
MiCht  training  Instruction  required  for  a 
private  pilot's  license.". 

Sec.  204  Section  1681(d)  of  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  (3ode.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
low clause  (2)  the  following:  ""Notwlthstand- 
:ns  the  foregoing,  the  Administrator  may 
;  .iv  an  educational  assistance  allowance  rep- 
rp'^entlng  the  Initial  payment  of  an  enroll- 
niPiit  period,  not  exceeding  one  full  month, 

p  in  receipt  of  a  certificate  of  enrollment." 

-^Ec.  205  Section  1682  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
le)  If  a  program  of  education  Is  pursued 
'"V  m  eligible  veteran  at  an  institution  lo- 
■liTod  In  the  Republic  of  the  PhlUppinee, 
■:.e  educational  assistance  allowance  com- 
ptitod  for  such  veteran  under  this  section 
sh.iil  be  paid  at  a  rate  In  Philippine  i>esos 
equivalent  to  $0.50  for  each  dollar." 

Sec  206.  Section  1684(a)  of  title  38.  United 
S"   te.s  Code,  is  amended  by — 

I I  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
in  clause  (2): 

'^)  inserting  at  the  end  of  clause  i3) 
thereof  the  following: 


"NotwithBtandlng  the  provisions  of  clause 
(3) ,  a  veteran  shall  be  considered  to  be  pur- 
suing a  full-time  course  at  a  Junior  college, 
college,  or  university  if  (A)  he  Is  carrying 
a  number  of  semester  hours,  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof,  neceesary  to  be  considered  a 
full-time  course  under  clause  (3),  (B)  cred- 
it is  granted  toward  a  standard  college  de- 
gree for  not  less  than  half  the  number  of 
those  hours,  and  (C)  he  is  carrying  one  or 
more  courses  for  which  no  credit  is  granted 
toward  such  a  degree  but  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  take  because  of  a  deficiency  In  his 
education;  and";  and 

(c)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clavise 
(4)  as  follows: 

""(4)  an  academic  high  school  course  re- 
quiring sixteen  units  for  a  full  course  shall 
be  considered  a  full-time  course  when  a 
minimum  of  four  units  per  year  is  required. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  clause,  a  unit  is  de- 
fined to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sixty-minute  hours  or  their  equiva- 
lent of  study  in  any  subject  In  one  academic 
year." 

Sec.  207.  Section  1712  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  deleting  in  subsection  (a)(3)  the 
words  "first  occurs"  immediately  preceding 
"(A)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "last 
occurs";  and 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(c)  The  term  'first  finds'  as  used  In  this 
section  means  the  effective  date  of  the  rating 
or  date  of  notification  to  the  veteran  from 
whom  eligibility  Is  devised  establishing  a 
service-connected  total  disability  permanent 
In  nature,  whichever  Is  more  advantageous 
to  the  eligible  person." 

Sec.  208.  Section  1723(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  person  in — 

"'(1)  any  (A)  bartending  course,  or  per- 
sonality development  course,  or  (B)  any 
sales  or  sales  management  course  which  does 
not  provide  specialized  training  within  a 
specific   vocational  field;    or 

"(2)  any  type  of  course  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  to  be  avocatlonal  or  recre- 
ational In  character  unless  the  eligible  per- 
son submits  Justification  showing  that  the 
course  will  be  of  bona  fide  use  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  present  or  contemplated  business  or 
occupation." 

Sec.  209.  Section  1732  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  a  program  of  education  is  pursued 
by  an  eligible  person  at  an  institution  lo- 
cated in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  computed 
for  such  person  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rate  in  Philippine  pesos  equivalent 
to  $0.50  for  each  dollar." 

Sec.  210.  Section  1772  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  programs  of  appren- 
ticeship where — 

"(1)  the  standards  have  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  section 
50a  of  title  29  as  a  national  apprenticeship 
program  for  operation  In  more  than  one 
State,  and 

"(2)  the  training  establishment  is  a  carrier 
directly  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce 
which  provides  such  training  In  more  than 
one  State, 

the  Administrator  shall  act  as  a  'State  ap- 
proving agency'  as  such  term  Is  used  In  sec- 
tion 1683(a)(1)  of  this  title  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  approval  of  all  such  pro- 
grams." 

Sec  211.  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  deleting  section  1781  of  subchapter 
11  In  Its  entirety  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  following: 


"I  1781.  Limitations   on   educational   assist- 
ance 

"No  educational  allowance  or  special  train- 
ing allowance  granted  under  chapter  34  or 
35  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  to  any  eligible 
person  (1)  who  is  on  active  duty  and  is 
pursuing  a  course  of  education  which  Is 
being  paid  for  by  the  Armed  Forces  (or  by 
the  Eiepartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  the  case  of  the  Public  Health 
Service);  or  (2)  who  is  attending  a  course 
of  education  or  training  paid  for  under  the 
Oovernment  Employees'  Training  Act  and 
whose  full  salary  is  being  paid  to  him  while 
so  training.";   and 

(b)  by  deleting  In  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  the  following: 
"1781.  Nondupllcatlon  of  benefits." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"1781.  Limitations  on  educational  assist- 
ance." 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Section  504  of  the  Act  of 
October  15,  1968,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  F>ubllc  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  provisions  relating  to 
regional  medical  programs,  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  grants  for  health  of  migra- 
tory agricultural  workers,  to  provide  for  spe- 
cialized facilities  for  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes"  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  506  of  the  Act  of  Octoljer  16, 
1968,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958,  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
1965,  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963,  and  related  Acts"   Is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  in — EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec  301.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
"To  amend  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  increase  the 
rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  educa- 
tional assistance,  and  special  training  allow- 
ance paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  persons 
under  such  chapters;  to  amend  chapters  34. 
35.  and  36  of  such  title  to  make  certain  im- 
provements in  the  educational  programs  for 
eligible  veterans  and  dependents;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  f  during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  motion  which  I  have  made  preserves 
the  integrity  of  the  House  action  while 
at  the  same  time  offering  a  real  basis 
for  compromise  with  the  Senate  on  a 
reasonable  proposal  which  will  do  jus- 
tice and  equity  to  those  involved.  I  have 
proposed  a  slight  increase  in  the  rates 
which  now  amount  to  more  than  a  31.8- 
percent  increase  for  those  taking  train- 
ing under  the  so-called  GI  bill  of  rights 
and  approximately  17  percent  for  those 
under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram which  have  their  educational  costs 
paid.  I  hope  that  speedy  concurrence 
can  be  had  in  the  other  body  and  that 
we  can  send  this  proposal  to  the  White 
House  so  that  the  beneficiaries  may  have 
this  increase  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  include  the  following  comparative 
tabulation : 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I 
have  tried  to  cooperate  with  the  admin- 
istration on  veterans  matters.  I  fully 
understand  the  President's  desire  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  I.  too.  recognize  that 
the  taxpayers  cannot  make  an  unlimited 
commitment  to  veterans  programs.  I 
think  mj-  record  of  responsibility  in  this 
field  us  sufficient  evidence  to  establish 
my  own  concern  I  have  tried  to  under- 
stand the  administration's  position  that 
the  Senate  approved  46  percent  mcrease 
in  educational  benefits  for  returning 
Vietnam  veterans  was  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration wanted,  and  I  understand 
the  Senate  has  been  adv-lsed  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Presidential  veto  It  is  in  an 
effort  to  cooperate  and  avoid  a  veto  that 
has  led  me  to  insist  on  the  House  rates 
with  only  a  small  increase,  and  send  this 
bill  back  to  the  Senate 

I  should  add  that  the  Senate  approval 
of  46  percent  is  completely  understand- 
able if  one  IS  to  accept  the  President's 
own  words  that  the  Nation  mu.st  do  more 
to  encourage  Vietnam  veterans  in  the 
Pducfttior(^,  field  Nevertheless,  the  later 
plea  for  restraint  was  heard,  and  we  are 
attempting  to  cooperate  with  the  admm- 
istration  request  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  House  bill  and  the  President 
will  sign  It. 

This  acqulesence  to  the  President's  re- 
quest on  educational  benefits  was  done 
in  the  spint  of  cooperation  However, 
there  -.s  absolutely  no  basis  on  which  I 
can  go  along  with  the  administration  ac- 
tions, which  if  allowed  to  .stand,  will 
wreck  the  VA  hospital  program  The  ad- 
ministration ijolicies  are  undermining 
the  veterans  medical  urogram  to  the 
point  of  dangerous  dilution  in  quality 
The  administration  has  canceled  or  de- 
layed needed  construction  It  has  denied 
needed  air  conditioninic.  It  has  ret'u.sed 
funds  to  staff  and  operate  lifesaving 
modem  equipment  already  purchased 
and  installed  that  stands  idle  while  sick 
and  dying  veterans  are  denied  the  inno- 
vative care  these  facilities  can  provide. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system  has  long  been  considered  among 
the  Oest  of  Government-operated  medi- 
cal facilities,  and  this  Nation  ha;,  prided 
it.seif  in  its  service  to  those  who  have 
boiTie  the  burden  of  battle  A  bipartisan 
attitude  has  long  prevailed  in  Congress 
in  the  funding  of  an  adequate  medical 
program  for  America  s  veteran.s,  and  in 
providing  for  the  educational  and  hou.s- 
ing  needs  of  returning  .servicemen  We  in 
Congre.ss,  of  both  parties,  have  always 
acted  in  the  belief  that  the  finest  medical 
care  should  be  made  available  to  those 
who  served  their  country  in  uniform,  and 
especially  to  those  who  returned  home 
suffering  wounds  and  service-connt-ctcd 
disabilities.  The  construction  program 
which  is  being  curtailed  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministrauon  Wivs  devised  by  the  P^i.sen- 
hower  administration  in  cooperation 
with  the  Congre.ss 

The  present  administration  has  broken 
that  tradition  of  support  for  an  adequate 
medical  program  for  our  veterans  The 
actions  by  the  Nixon  administration  in- 
cluding the  failure  of  the  White  Hou.se 
to  even  respond  to  urgent  pleas  ro  inform 
the  President  of  the  seriousness  of  the 


situation,  leads  me  to  the  irrefuuble 
conclusion  that  the  administration  is 
willing  to  reduce  medical  care  m  VA  hos- 
pitals to  a  second  class  status  and  to 
ignore  the  medical  and  other  pressing 
needs  of  returning  Vietnam  veterans.  We 
are  told  this  Is  a  part  of  the  war  on  infla- 
tion I  take  the  position  that  the  Vietnam 
veteran  has  contributed  enough  when  he 
fights  the  shooting  war  and  that  he 
should  not  be  expected  to  fight  the  in- 
flation war  too,  at  the  expense  of  his 
health. 

I  have  sought,  through  the  usual 
channels  and  through  a  personal  call  to 
the  White  House,  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President  the  deteriora- 
tion and  serious  crisis  of  the  VA  medical 
care  program  An  earlier  effort — a  letter 
to  the  President  of  November  18 — re- 
ceived a  perfunctorv-  acknowledgement, 
and  my  latest  and  most  persistent  plea, 
a  flfersonal  telephone  call  to  the  White 
House  requesting  a  meeting  with  the 
President  to  discuss  the  problem,  has  not 
been  acknowledged 

I  have  waited  for  a  week  since  the  re- 
quest for  a  meeting  was  made.  That  is 
sufficient  time 

Under  present  budgetarj-  and  person- 
nel ceiling  policies  of  the  Nixon  admini- 
stration, the  entire  VA  hospital  system 
faces  a  very  grave  crisis  This  Congress, 
recognizing  the  need,  repealed  the  per- 
sonnel celling,  but  the  administration 
reimposed  it  adminustratlvely  We  are 
told  now  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  approved  some  additional  positions 
for  the  V.^.  but  many  of  these  had  to  be 
allocated  to  the  otRces  that  administer 
other  benefits  There  is  also  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  extra  funds  to  sup- 
port these  positions  are  being  allotted 
Tlie  modest  increase  in  appropriations 
for  the  'Veterans'  Administration  this 
year  was  mostly  eaten  up  by  pay  raises 
for  personnel,  and  sufficient  funds  are 
not  being  made  available  for  increased 
costs  and  increased  medical  needs  com- 
bined with  the  greater  demand  for  these 
.services  by  the  returnini;  Vietnam  serv- 
icemen 

Tlie  jjresent  staff-patient  ratio 
throughout  the  V.A  hospital  system  is 
onlv  1  ,5  staff  to  each  patient  in  general 
medical  hospitals  and  less  than  one  t>er 
patient  in  psychiatric  hospitals.  This 
compaies  unfavorably  with  the  national 
staff  latio  of  2  72  staff  for  each  patient 
in  general  medical  communities.  State 
and  local  tiovernment  hospitals,  and 
three  staff  jier  patient  in  university  and 
teachint;  hospitals 

The  fiscal  1970  budget  submitted  by 
the  outgoing  admini.stration  provided  for 
4,000  additional  medical  t^ersonnel  I^en 
this  number  would  not  have  been  sufH- 
cient  to  brins  the  staff-{)atlent  ratio  to 
a  desirable  level,  but  it  would  have  per- 
mitted staffing  of  the  modern  equipment 
m  varioas  intensive  care  units  The  Nixon 
administration  cut  this  request,  reduced 
the  bud.i^et,  and  now  many  of  these  in- 
novative treatment  facilities  remain  idle, 
even  though  Congre.ss  restored  most  of 
the  funds. 

The  restrictions  of  the  administration 
have  caased  s,:)me  hospital  wards  and 
beds  to  be  clo.s.'d  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration veteran  jjolicles  have  brought  a 


curtailment  in  some  hospitals  of  nursing 

care  programs,  a  reduction  in  outpatient 
drug  programs,  deferral  of  medical 
equipment  purchases,  deferral  of  main- 
tenance, reduction  in  food  allowances 
decreases  in  research  and — worst  of 
all — lack  of  sufficient  personnel  to 
properly  staff  hospitals  and  treat  out 
veterans. 

Certainly  these  administration  actions 
are  inconsistent  with  their  words  The 
administration  spokesmen  say  the  Nation 
faces  a  medical  crisis,  and  point  to  the 
extreme  shortage  of  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel. The  VA  hospital  system  is  the 
worlds  largest  training  system  for  last 
those  personnel,  and  the  original  budget 
included  funds  for  the  expansion  of  the 
VA  education  program  in  the  medical 
field.  Mr.  Nixon  cut  these  out,  Coneie.ss 
has  restored  them,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  administration  w;ii 
permit  their  use.  And.  if  the  adminI,^- 
tration  is  really  serious  about  training 
other  medical  personnel,  the  VA  system 
can  provide  the  most  economical  avenue 
to  do  just  that,  and  train  them  ade- 
quately. 

I  do  not  intend  to  sit  idly  by  and  al- 
low the  shortsighted  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  destroy  a  medical  pro- 
gram that  is  not  only  needed,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary,  to  give  adequate  care 
to  veterans. 

We  cannot  m  good  conscience  permit 
the  medical  care  of  our  veterans  to  de- 
teriorate into  a  second-class  operation 
and  unless  the  direction  is  reversed.  :t 
IS  about  to  do  just  that  under  the  Nixon 
administration. 

My  committee  is  in  the  process  of  ac- 
cumulating the  details  of  the  effects  of 
fund  reductions  on  the  various  hospitals 
and  I  expect  to  make  this  information 
available  to  Members  of  the  House  .^ 
Senate  committee  is  holding  hearing; 
now  and  receiving  testimony  that  under- 
scores the  concern  I  have  expressed  here 
I  dislike  resorting  to  reciting  detailed 
cases  involving  individuals  who  may  not 
have  received  the  best  treatment  as  a 
way  of  demonstrating  the  conditions  that 
exist,  but  I  certainly  wiK  do  so  if  it  be- 
comes necessary. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  :n 
my  mind  that  the  American  public  ex- 
pects Its  injured  servicemen  to  receive 
the  very  best  quality  medical  care  and 
I  think  the  American  taxpayer  will  bear 
this  burden  with  the  same  dignity  that 
our  soldiers  bear  the  battle,  and  I  .serve 
notice  here  and  now  that  I  intend  to 
exert  ever>-  effort  to  bring  these  fact.i 
before  President  Nixon  and  his  admin- 
istration, and  continue  to  insist  that 
these  oblis^ations  be  met. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  f'^I- 
lows ; 

November  18.  1969 
The   Prbsident. 
The   \Vh\te  House 
WashiHQtnn    D  C. 

Dear  \!r  President:  On  Veterans  Day  I 
visited  the  Washington  Veterans  Admlnlstr.i- 
tlon  Hospiral  and  was  pleased  to  learn  tha: 
you  anO  .Mrs  Nixon  had  toured  some  of  the 
wards  .itid  greeted  many  of  the  patients 
earlier  In  the  day  I  am  sure  this  was  a  thrlll- 
ln<i  experience  for  these  patients  to  have  an 
oppurtunltv  to  meet  their  President  and 
Americans  First  I  ady 

I  am  certain    Mr    President,  that  you  werd 
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as  Impressed  as  I  with  this  most  modem  med- 
ical facility.  The  physical  plant,  which  has 
been  Immaculately  maintained  since  It  was 
dedicated  over  four  and  a  half  yean  ago, 
ranks  with  the  best  of  our  nation's  medical 
facilities.  The  competence  and  dedication  of 
the  hospital  staff  Is  likewise  outstanding. 

However.  Mr.  President,  under  present 
budgetary  and  personnel  ceiling  policies,  the 
Washington  VA  hospital,  like  almost  every 
other  of  the  165  in  the  VA  system  Is  facing 
a  grave  crisis.  This  may  not  be  apparent  from 
a  brief  Veterans  Day  visit;  but  the  Veterans 
Administration  is  being  compelled  to  at- 
tempt to  operate  a  first-class  medical  care 
program  for  America's  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans on  a  second-class  budget  and  with 
inadequate  and  arbitrary  personnel  limita- 
tions. 

For  example,  the  Washington  VA  hospital, 
which  we  both  visited  last  Tuesday,  is  oper- 
ating with  about  half  the  hospital  staff  of 
comparable  private  sector  hospitals.  Consider 
these  comparisons — 

The  Washington  VA  hospital  has  a  staff 
of  1 .48  to  each  patient. 

The  current  ratio  throughout  the  VA  hos- 
pital system  approximates  1.5  staff  to  each 
patient  for  general  medical  hospitals  and  0.93 
for  psychiatric  hospitals. 

Several  hundred  yards  away  from  the 
Washington  VA  hospital  is  a  comparable 
District  of  Columbia  community  medical 
facility  with  a  staff  of  3.3  to  each  patient. 

The  national  staffing  ratio  average  In 
general  medical  community  and  state  and 
l^ical  government  hospitals  is  2.72. 

Recently  this  Committee  conducted  a  com- 
prehensive survey  on  all  VA  hospitals.  The 
Mirvey  on  the  Washington  VA  hospital  re- 
vealed that  at  a  minimum  it  was  over  two 
hundred  personnel  short.  Translating  this 
into  the  needs  of  one  hospital,  If  it  Is  to  be 
staffed  at  a  minimal  acceptable  ratio  of  2.0 
stalT  to  each  patient,  the  Washington  VA 
hospital  needs  14  more  physicians,  94  more 
nurses  and  nursing  attendants.  16  more  lab 
und  pharmacy  personnel,  64  more  medical 
administrative  and  supply  personnel,  3  more 
social  workers,  2  more  inhalation  therapists, 
rind  10  more  maintenance  personnel. 

This  means,  Mr,  President,  that  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  which  operates  the 
largest  single  hospital  system  in  the  world, 
lb  being  forced  to  operate  with  about  half 
the  personnel-patient  ratio  of  the  other  mod- 
ern hospital  systems  elsewhere  in  our  nation. 
To  compound  this  problem,  there  have  been 
!  .rge  Increases  in  VA  hospital  workload  fac- 
'irs  between  fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal  year 
1969  as  follows: 


Change  from 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

fiscal  year 
t%8 

Workload  items 

year  1968 

year  1969 

Admissions      

670.600 

689,459 

-18.859 

Pitients  trested 

737.871 

800,012 

*  12. 141 

Oulpatieit  usits 

6,563,787 

6,947.074 

-  383, 287 

Dental  examinations 

and  t'eatment5 

9?0,  781 

960.231 

-39.450 

Pa'ients  receiving 

new  pro<;thetic 

appliances 

353. 36i 

391.645 

-28.280 

Clinical  laboratory 

AOrk  units 

.  78,538.657 

85.017.251 

-6.478,594 

Preic-iptions  tilled  . 

.   10,530.716 

11.782.365 

-1.251.649 

Despite  these  soaring  workloads.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, when  the  revised  budget  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  m  April,  it  contained  a  rec- 
ommendation that  over  4.000  medical  per- 
sonnel be  cut  from  the  budget  recommended 
in  January  In  addition  to  modest  increases 
to  relieve  other  personnel  shortages,  the 
.January  budget  Included  staffing  for  over 
twenty  million  dollars  of  already  constructed 
'.i.'e-preserving  and  life-prolonging  heart, 
kidney,  blind,  and  other  sorely  needed  in- 
tensive care  units  which  were  not  performing 
iheir  Ufe-savlng  missions  because  of  inade- 


quate  staffing.   A   list   of   these   facilities   is 
attached. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  rejected  most  of  the  unwise  budget  cuts 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended in  the  April  revised  budget.  Funds 
have  been  voted  by  the  Congress  for  FY  1970 
to  take  a  modest  step  forward  to  increase 
medical  personnel  in  VA  hospitals;  to  main- 
tain a  modest  level  of  construction  and  mod- 
ernlzaUon  for  VA  hospital  facilities;  and  to 
increase  VA  medical  education  and  research 
which  is  so  urgently  needed  to  help  solve 
America's  health  manpower  crisis,  I  fervently 
hope  that  your  Administration  will  use  all 
the  FY  1970  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  Veterans  Administration,  Other- 
wise, the  VA  medical  program  will  fall  hope- 
lessly behind  In  its  capwibillty  to  deliver  first- 
class  medical  care  to  America's  veterans. 

A  survey  of  all  VA  hospitals  conducted  by 
this  Committee  In  June  1969  revealed  that 
in  order  to  bring  the  166  hospitals  up  to  a 
minimal  acceptable  staffing  ratio  of  2.0  to 
each  patient  for  general  medical  hospitals 
and  1.0  for  psychiatric  hospitals,  over  28.000 
additional  hospital  personnel  were  needed. 
Under  present  pay  scales,  this  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $240  million.  I  am  aware  that 
this  cannot  be  realistically  accomplished  in 
one  fiscal  year — but  we  must  move  ahead — 
and  I  therefore  urge  your  Administration,  in 
planning  its  1971  VA  budget,  to  urgently 
consider  the  very  grave  funding  and  person- 
nel deficiencies  which  now  exist  In  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

I  particularly  hope  that  special  attention 
win  be  given  to  adequately  funding  the  med- 
ical education  program  in  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. In  my  opinion  the  VA  has  a 
vast  reservoir  of  resources  to  help  solve  the 
"massive  health  crisis"  which  was  the  subject 
of  your  July  10.  1969  press  conference.  I  had 
written  Secretary  Finch  about  this  serious 
medical  manpower  problem  on  February  3. 
1969;  however,  to  my  knowledge  little  if  any- 
thing has  been  done  to  even  plan  for  the 
full  utilization  of  these  VA  resources  despite 
promises  from  Secretary  Finch  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  would  con- 
fer on  this  vital  matter.  By  June  5,  1969,  to 
my  knowledge,  no  conference  had  been  held, 
so  I  sent  a  wire  to  Secretary  Finch  reminding 
him  of  this  Committee's  Interest  in  this  prob- 
lem in  wnlch  he  had  expressed  so  much 
concern. 

When  Dr.  Egeberg  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs in  July,  by  telegram  and  letter  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  lack  of  action  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare on  my  suggestion.  In  responding  to  my 
communications  on  July  18th,  Dr.  Egeberg 
explained  that  he  would  not  return  to  Wash- 
ington until  the  end  of  August  but  he  stated- 
"When  I  return  I  shall  be  in  immediate 
touch  with  you  and  with  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  so  that  we 
can  look  Into  definitive  ways  to  pursue  the 
objectives  you  propose  and  which  the  Secre- 
tary (Finch)  and  I  share.  I  reiterate  my  com- 
plete agreement  with  your  view  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  and  done  quickly  about 
health  manpwwer,  and  I  look  forward  to  talk- 
ing with  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  of  today,  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
no  further  contact  with  me  or  any  member 
of  my  staff  by  anyone  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  or  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  concerning  this  urgent 
matter  which  I  consider  most  vital  to  our 
nation's  future  health  needs.  I  cannot  begin 
to  tell  you  Just  how  frustrating  and  disap- 
pointing, this  inaction  is  to  me  and  my  col- 
leagues on  tnls  Committee  who  have  been 
responsible  for  expanding  medical  education 
in  the  Veterans  Administration  medical  pro- 
gram. In  1968  alone,  this  VA  program  trained 
over  10.000  medical  students  and  thousands 


of  other  para-medlcal  personnel.  With  a  little 
ingenuity  and  proper  funding,  this  program 
could  do  so  much  more  to  solve  the  health 
needs  of  America's  veterans  and  all  mankind. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  written  to  you  per- 
sonally because  I  believe  you  should  be  aware 
of  these  urgent  problems.  I  respectfully  urge 
you  to  instruct  those  in  your  Administration 
who  are  responsible  for  recommending  fund- 
ing and  personnel  ceUlng  policies  for  our 
veterans  program  to  give  r.  much  higher  pri- 
ority to  the  programs  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration in  the  future.  With  the  added  de- 
mands of  the  Vietnam  war.  If  these  matters 
are  not  given  immediate  attention,  I  feel  that 
the  quality  of  our  veterans  program  will  rap- 
Idly  deteriorate  to  a  completely  unaccept- 
able level. 

Sincerely, 

Olin  E.  Teactje, 

Chairman. 

The  WHrnE  House, 
Wasliington,  November  20,  1969. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagoe, 

Chairman,   Committee   on    Veterans'   Affairs, 
House   of   Representatives.    Washington 
B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  18  to  the 
President     detailing     the     Conmilttee     sur- 
vey on  the  statiis  of  Veterans  Administration 
facilities. 

You  may  be  assured  that  your  letter  and 
its  careftu  analysis  of  this  matter  will  be 
called  to  the  President's  prompt  attention 
and  we  will  be  in  further  contact  with  you 
shortly. 

With  cordial  regard. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Timmons, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 


The  WnrrE  House, 
Washington,  November  24.  1969. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Veterans'   Affairs. 
House   of   Representatives,    Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  further  re- 
sponse  to   your   November   18   letter   to  the 
President  and  to  assure  you  that  the  infor- 
mation you  forwarded  will  be  of  assistance 
as    work   progresses    on    preparation    of   the 
Fiscal  Year  1971  budget. 

I  have  also  been  asked  to  let  you  know  that 
both  Dr.  H.  Martin  Engle  and  Dr  Roger  O. 
Egeberg  will  be  in  touch  with  you  to  dU- 
cuss  further  the  man-power  training  pro- 
gram in  which  you  and  your  Committee  are 
vitally  interested. 
With  cordial  regard. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Timmons. 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  see  progress  here 
today  moving  H.R.  11959  toward  final 
enactment.  This  bill  originated  in  the 
Education  and  Training  Subcommittee. 
I  am  honored  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  and  wish  to  express 
appreciation  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
members:  Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
Hon.  Walter  S.  Baring,  Hon.  W.  J. 
Bryan  Dorn,  Hon.  Henry  Helstoski, 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski.  Hon.  Don  Ed- 
wards. Hon.  Edward  R.  Roybal.  Hon. 
Shirley  Chisholm,  Hon.  Seymotjr  Hal- 
pern,  Hon.  John  J.  Duncan,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Ayres.  Hon.  William  Lloyd 
Scott.  Hon.  John  M.  Zwach,  and  Hon. 
Robert  V.  Denney. 

This  bill.  H.R.  11959,  combines  most 
of  the  provisions  of  another  bill  which 
our  subcommittee  reported  earlier  in  the 
year — HJl.  6808.  The  Senate  merged  the 
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two  bills,  and  there  are  no  basic  dla- 
agreements  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate on  the  major  provisions  of  H  R  6808 
This  is  the  bill  that  will  eliminate  the 
b«u-  against  duplicate  education  pay- 
ments; that  IS.  It  will  permit  a  veteran  to 
receive  his  educational  training  allow- 
ance and  at  the  same  time  receive  the 
benefits  of  other  Federal  scholarship 
pajrments  for  which  he  may  qiiallfy 

Another  provision  of  H  R  6808  com- 
bined into  this  bill  would  redefine  the 
amount  of  training  required  for  veterans 
pursuing  an  accelerated  high  school 
course  We  have  ail  been  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  large  number  of  veter- 
ans who  have  not  completed  high  school 
and  who  are  not  talcing  advantage  of 
this  bill  to  complete  their  high  school 
education 

Last  year  we  passed  a  law  which 
provides  that  high  school  training  will 
not  be  charged  against  a  veteran  >  'n- 
titlement  In  other  words,  he  may  receivi- 
benefits  but  not  use  up  his  entitlement 
ThLs  bill  extends  this  provision  to  veter- 
ans in  elehientary  level  education 

With  this  provision  already  In  law.  the 
provision  of  this  bill  which  redefines  full- 
time  and  part-time  loads  for  high  .school 
training  Is  of  great  importance.  Under 
the  present  requirement  of  law,  a  vet- 
eran must  attend  accelerated  high  school 
classes  12 '2  hours  a  week  to  qualify  for  a 
full-time  allowance.  This  Is  excessive 
since  most  of  these  individuals  mast  work 
full  time  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  high 
school  training  will  be  defined  on  a  basis 
of  credits  or  units  similar  to  the  method 
used  for  regular  high  school  students. 
Therefore,  two  units  would  be  consid- 
ered as  half-time  training  and  on  tlie 
accelerated  basis  the  veteran  would  be 
required  to  attend  only  6  to  8  hours  a 
week  and  would  receive  a  half-time  al- 
lowance which  under  this  bill  would  be 
$85  for  a  .single  man  and  SI 00  for  a  mar- 
ned  man  This  chantied  provision  will 
create  financial  support  and.  I  believe. 
will  make  possible  the  finishink:  .)i  hi«h 
school  by  a  wreat  many  veteraiLs. 

The  amendments  which  we  have  ap- 
proved here  today  will  raise  education 
and  training  allowances  about  31  per- 
cent. The  allowance  for  a  full-time  single 
veteran  will  be  $170  a  month  and  for  a 
mai-ned  veteran  S200  a  month  Compa- 
rable allowances  would  be  paid  for  part- 
time  training. 

The  Senate  passed  a  greater  percent- 
age increase,  more  in  line  with  my  own 
position  that  I  would  like  to  see  veterans 
receive  as  ^lenerous  allowances  as  we  can 
provide.  At  the  same  time.  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  rhairman  i,'rowing  out  of 
the  President  s  implied  veto  threat.  We 
are  In  a  dilemma.  We  want  the  highest 
rate  possible  for  veteraiis  but  we  do  not 
want  a  vetoed  bill 

The  Senate  added  several  other  pro- 
visions which  are  of  great  interest  to  me. 
These  are  the  outreach  programs,  the 
predischarge  program  for  .servicemen, 
and  the  program  of  assistance  to  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged.  If  these  propos- 
als are  not  included  m  the  final  version 
adopted  by  Congress.  I  am  anxious  for 
T^y  subcommittee  to  study  them  mten- 


slvely  As  a  cosponsor  of  H  R.  11959,  I 
am  happy  to  see  progress  In  the  House. 
I  hope  that  differences  with  the  Senate 
may  be  reconciled  soon  and  that  in- 
creased assistance  can  be  signed  into 
law 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  Senate  amendments,  as  amended, 
were  concurred  in 

A  motion  Ui  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


COAST    GUARD    RESERVE 

Mr  GARMATZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  13716  >  to 
improve  and  clarify  certain  laws  affect- 
ing the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land ' 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fuUow.s 
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Bf  i£  rnactrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Represent  'txies  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerua  m  fonyrcf.?  assembled.  That  title  14. 
tJnited  .Stttt«w  Code   is  iiniended  tus  follows 

ili  8ub.se<-tli>n  itai  of  (.ertlon  762  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  •.  but  not 
above  the  grade  uf  oiipUln" 

1  2  I  Section  770  Is  .uiiended  by  striking  out 
the  flgure  ^BS"  in  btith  of  the  places  ;•  .ip- 
peaTB  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  the  flgure 
■"798".  by  redesignating  clause  •■(9f'  as 
■■(  10)  ■':  and  by  adding  a  new  clause  "(9» "  aa 
follows 

i9i  the  active  duty  promotion  list"  Is  us 
defined  In  section  4ia  of  this  title" 

3  >  .S«cUon  772  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  In  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  <b)  the  phrase  'or  because  an 
e.xceaa  result*  directly  from  the  operation  of 
mandatory  provisions  of  this  or  other  laws' 

'4  I  Section  774  Ls  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

".\  Resen-e  officer  must  be  in  an  active 
statxis  to  be  eligible  for  consideraUon  for 
pnimotlon  and  to  be  promoted  under  this 
-subchapter  Officers  retained  In  an  active 
status  md  excluded  :rr>m  promotion  by  the 
provlslon-s  of  section  787  of  this  title  are  not 
eligible   for  consideration   for   pro.-notlon  " 

.'5  1  .Section  775  Is  amended  bv  adding  a 
new  subsection   if)    to  read  ;ls  follows 

•ifi  Whenever  .1  selection  board  Is  con- 
vened to  consider  officers  of  the  Women's  Re- 
serve not  .s»rvinK  0:1  .u-tlve  dutv,  member- 
snip  of  the  bixird  .-.hall  Include  when  reason- 
ably available,  not  les-s  than  two  members  of 
the  Wiimen'.?  Reserve  not  serving  on  active 
duty.  ' 

i6»  Section  780  Is  amended  — 

<A)  by  amending  subsections  (c)  and  id) 
to  read  as  follows 

ici  Each  .selectloi;  board,  from  .imong 
those  'fflcers  whase  names  are  submitted  to 
It  .IS  determined  by  section  783  of  this  title, 
shall  recommend  for  promotion  to  the  next 
high  grade. 

Ill  those  male  officers  serving  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  or  above  whom 
It  considers  to  be  best  qualified. 

"(2)  'hose  male  officers  .serving  in  the  grade 
of  ensign  a  horn  it  considers  to  be  fully  guaU- 
lied; 

'(3)  those  officers  of  the  Women's  Reserve 
serving  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  or  below 
whom  It  considers  to  be  fully  qualified;  and 

'5)  thoBe  officers  (jf  the  Women's  Reserve 
serving  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander 
or  above  whom  it  conslderB  to  b«  b«st  quali- 


fied. The  recommendation  of  a  selection  (xiard 
shall  be  t>aaed  on  comparative  fitness  for  the 
duties  to  which  ofBcers  of  the  Women's  Re- 
serve  are  normally  aoslgned 

"(d)  Before  convening  a  board  to  reconi- 
mend  officers  for  promotion  to  any  grade 
above  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  total  number  of  of. 
fleers  to  be  selected  for  promotion  to  that 
grade  Unless  the  Secretary  takes  action  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  ici  ci 
.section  772  of  this  subchapter  this  number 
shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  vacancies 
existing  In  the  grade,  plus  the  number  .  r 
vacancies  estimated  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  less  the  number  of  officers  on  the 
promotion  list  for  that  grade  " 

(Bi  by  adding  a  new  subsection  il)  to  rf-ad 
as  follows : 

"I  I)  Vacancies  in  all  grades  shall  be  filled 
by  the  combined  total  of  those  officers  niHic 
and  female,  who  have  been  selected  for  jirt  - 
motion  Selection  opportunity  for  officers  of 
the  Women's  Reserve  to  grades  above  lieu- 
tenant commander  shall  be  equivalent  t.i 
that  prescrlt)ed  for  male  officers  of  the  same 
grades  Officers  of  the  Women  s  Reserve  lir;:,e 
considered  for  promotion  to  the  gradf-  ; 
lieutenant  commander  or  below  shall  bo  n- 
sidered  and  selected  in  their  order  .if  prece- 
dence up  to  the  number  designated  to  he 
.selected  " 

(7)  .Section  781  is  amended  to  read  ,i.s 
follows 

"Officers  of  the  Reserve  shall  have  rank  and 
take  precedence  in  their  respective  grades 
among  'hemselves  and  with  officers  of  'he 
same  grade  <.n  the  active  duty  promotion  :ist 
and  the  permanent  commissioned  teachme 
staff  in  accordance  with  the  dates  of  rank 
as  stated  in  their  commissions  When  Reserve 
officers  and  o.tlcers  on  the  active  duty  pn - 
motion  list  or  the  permanent  commissioned 
teaching  staff  have  the  same  date  of  rank  n 
a  grade,  such  officer  shall  take  precede:  rp 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
18)  SecUon  782  is  :unended  — 
(A)  by  amending  -ubsectlon  (a)  to  rend 
as  follows 

"lal  Each  officer  of  the  Reserve  In  ^in 
active  status  not  on  the  iictlve  duty  pro- 
motion list  shall  be  assigned  a  running  mn'e 
who  shall  be  the  officer  iif  the  same  irrade  .  n 
the  active  duty  promotion  Ust  who  is  '.-f\r 
senior  to  him  in  precedence  as  determl.id 
In  the  manner  prescribed  in  .section  781  i 
this  title.  Officers  who  are  extra  numbtrs 
who  have  twice  failed  of  selection,  or  who 
have  not  been  recommended  for  contlnu.i- 
tlon  under  section  289  of  this  title  shall  ;  ot 
be  assigned  as  running  mates  under  T  :s 
section"; 

iBi  by  amending  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
I  b )  to  read  as  follows 

"'1)  If  a  running  mate  is  promoted  :r"m 
below  the  promotion  zone.  Is  removed  from 
the  active  duty  promotion  list,  suffers  lo^.s 
of  numbers,  or  falls  to  qualify  for  promo- 
tion, the  new  running  mate  shall  be  the  ii- 
flcer  of  the  same  grade  i>:i  the  active  d'ltv 
promotion  list  who  was  next  senior  to  the 
old  running  mate  or  if  there  be  no  such 
officer  then  the  most  senior  officer  In  that 
grade  on  the  active  duty  promotion  list  If 
the  old  running  mate  was  on  a  Ust  of  .se- 
lectees for  promotion,  the  new  running  mate 
shall  be  on  a  list  of  selectees."; 

(Ci  by  amending  clause  i2)  of  subsection 
(b)  by  striking  the  words  "of  the  regular 
Coast  Guard,  exclusive  of  extra  numbers." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  '^n 
the  active  dutv  promotion  list  '  . 

iD)  by  amending  clause  (3)  of  sulyseciiun 
(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"  1 3 )  if  an  officer  of  the  Reserve  Is  con- 
sidered for  promotion  at  approximately  the 
same  time  as  his  running  mate  and  falls  of 
selection,  falls  to  qualify  for  promotion 
after  selection,  or  declines  an  appointment 
after  having  been  selected  for  promotion  and 
his  running  mate  Is  promoted,  the  new  run- 
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nlng  mate  shall  be  the  next  senior  ofllcer 
remaining  In  the  same  grade  on  the  active 
duty  promotion  list  whose  name  Is  not  on 
a  Ust  of  selectees  and  who  Is  eligible  for 
consideration  for  promotion": 

rE)  by  amending  clause  (4)  of  subsection 
I  b  I  to  read  as  follows : 

•  (4)  If  an  officer  of  the  Reserve  was  not 
considered  for  promotion  at  approximately 
the  same  time  as  his  running  mate,  and 
the  Reserve  officer  subsequently  Is  consid- 
ered and  falls  of  selection  or  faUs  to  qualify 
for  promotion,  such  failure  shall  be  deemed 
tn  have  occurred  at  the  same  time  as  his 
ri:nnmg  mate  was  considered.  His  new  run- 
ning mate  shall  be  the  next  senior  officer 
remaining  In  the  same  grade  on  the  active 
duty  promotion  list  whose  name  was  not  on  a 
list  of  selectees  at  the  time  the  original 
running  mate  was  selected.": 

iF)  by  adding  a  clause  (5)  to  subsection 
(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

••(5)  In  any  situation  not  expressely  cov- 
rred  by  this  subsection  or  where  the  assign- 
ment of  a  running  mate  would  reetUt  In 
an  inequitable  change  in  precedence,  the 
.Secretary  may  assign  an  appropriate  running 
mate  to  effect  the  Intent  of  this  section 
that  no  unjust  benefit  or  detriment  will  re- 
sult to  any  officer  from  the  operation  of  this 
section": 

iGi  by  adding  a  clause  (6)  to  subsection 
(b>  to  read  as  follows: 

••i6i  .'V  Reserve  officer  on  the  active  duty 
promotion  list  shall  become  the  running 
mate  of  all  the  Inactive  duty  Reserve  offi- 
cers who  are  Junior  to  him  and  had  a  run- 
ning mate  In  common  with  him  at  the  time 
of  his  being  placed  on  the  active  duty  pro- 
motion list  ":  and 

(HI  by  adding  a  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows- 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ad- 
Just,  as  necessary,  tlie  dates  of  rank  of  Re- 
serve officers  not  on  active  duty  so  that 
the  dates  will  correspond  with  those  of  the 
running  mates  assigned  to  them  In  accord- 
.■,nce  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
However,  the  dates  of  rank  of  those  Reserve 
■fflcers  whose  names  are  on  a  list  of  selectees 
for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  at 
•he  time  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  be  adjusted  until  such  time  as  the 
i. fflcers  have  been  promoted.  If  overpay- 
ments of  pay  and  allowances  will  have  re- 
sulted from  the  adjustment  of  dates  of  rank, 
such  overpavments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
recoupment." 

(9)  Section  784  Is  amended  by  designating 
the  existing  .section  as  subsection  (a)  and 
by  .adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follo-ws: 
■  lb)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  ',aw.  a  Reserve  rear  admiral  .shall  become 
entltied  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
':pper  half  for  duty  performed  from  the 
date  his  running  mate  becomee  so  entttled." 
1 10)  Section  787  is  amended — 
I  A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  In 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  sentence  "Officers  of  the  Women's  Re- 
sen.-e  In  the  grades  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
i;radei  and  lieutenant  falling  of  selection 
for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade,  and 
all  other  Resen-e  officers  after  falling  of  se- 
lection for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
grade  for  a  second  time,  may  be  retained  in 
or  eliminated  from  an  active  status  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.": 

iB)  by  striking  out  the  word  "Other"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
t  hereof  the  wore  "Those"; 

( C I  by  striking  out  the  words  between 
"officers"  and  "shall"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "who 
are  not  retained  In  an  active  status";  and 
I  D)  by  striking  the  column  heading  "Total 
commissioned  service  years"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  heading  "Total  years  of 
commissioned  service". 

(11)  Section  790  Is  amended— 
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(A)  by  delaittng  the  words  "or  her"  after 
the  word  "his"; 

(B)  by  deleting  the  words  "in  the  Regular 
Ooast  Guard"  after  the  -word  "mate"; 

(C)  by  deleting  the  word  "Regular"  before 
the  WOTda  "running  mate"  In  the  two  places 
they  appear;  and 

(D)  by  deleting  the  words  "in  the  Regu- 
lar service"  after  the  word  "mate"  In  sub- 
section (a) . 

(12)  Section  791  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  ollo'WB : 

"(a)  While  serving  on  active  duty  other 
■than  active  duty  for  training,  or  other  than 
for  duty  on  a  board,  a  Reserve  officer  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  promo- 
tion or  for  promotion  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subchapter.  Such  an  officer  shall  be 
considered  for  promotion  and  promoted  pur- 
suant to  appropriate  provisions  contained 
elsewhere  In  this  title.  If  so  promoted,  such 
an  officer  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
promoted  under  this  subchapter  and  shall 
be  considered  as  an  extra  niunber  in  the 
grade  to  which  promoted  for  the  purpose  of 
grade  distribution  prescribed  in  this  sub- 
chapter and  shall  not  be  cotmted  in  such 
distribution  until  he  Is  released  from  active 
duty. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  a  Reserve  officer 
who,  at  the  time  he  reports  for  active  duty 
has  been  recommended  for  promotion  to  the 
next  higher  grade  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subchapter,  shall  be  promoted  to  such 
grade  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
though  selected  under  provisions  of  law  ap- 
plicable to  a  Reserve  officer  serving  on  active 
duty. 

"(c)  A  Reserve  officer  who,  at  the  time  he 
Is  released  from  active  duty,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
grade  under  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
a  Reserve  officer  serving  on  active  duty,  shall 
be  promoted  to  such  grade  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  though  selected  under 
provisions  of  this  subchapter. 

"(d)  A  falltire  of  selection  for  promotion 
to  the  next  higher  grade  shall  be  counted 
for  all  purposes  regardless  of  whether  It  oc- 
curred under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter or  under  other  provisions  of  law." 
(13)  The  following  new  sections  are  added: 
"§  796.  Failure  of  selection  for  promotion 

"(a)  A  Reserve  officer,  other  than  an  of- 
ficer serving  In  the  grade  of  captain,  who  is, 
or  is  senior  to,  the  junior  officer  In  the 
promotion  zone  established  for  his  grade, 
falls  of  selection  If  he  Is  not  selected  for 
promotion  by  the  selection  board  which  con- 
sidered him,  or  If  having  been  recommended 
for  promotion  by  the  board,  his  name  Is 
thereafter  removed  from  the  report  of  the 
board  by  the  President. 

"(b)  An  officer  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  failed  of  selection  If  he  was  not  con- 
sidered by  a  selection  board  because  of  ad- 
ministrative error.  If  he  Is  selected  by  the 
next  succeeding  selection  board  after  the 
error  Is  discovered  and  Is  promoted,  he  shall 
be  given  the  date  of  rank  and  precedence 
that  he  would  have  held  If  he  had  been  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  by  the  selection 
board  which  would  have  considered  him 
but  for  the  error. 

"(c)  Those  officers  of  the  Women's  Re- 
serve In  the  grades  of  lieutenant  and  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  who  are  junior  to  the 
last  officer  selected  by  a  board  pursuant  to 
subsection  (1)  of  section  780  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  considered  to  have  failed  of 
selection,  and  the  names  of  such  officers 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  next  ensuing  selec- 
tion board. 

"5  797.  Promotion;  acceptance;  oath  of  office 

"(a)   An  officer  who  has  been  appointed 

under  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter  Is 

considered  to  have  accepted  such  appoint- 


ment  unless    delivery   of   the    appointment 
cannot  be  effected. 

"(b)  An  officer  who  has  served  continu- 
ously since  he  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  of- 
fice prescribed  in  section  3331  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  Is  not  required  to  take 
a  new  oath  upon  his  appointment  in  a 
higher  grade. 

"§  798.  Rear  admiral:  maximum  service  in 
grade 
"A  Reserve  rear  admiral,  unless  retained 
in  or  removed  from  an  active  status  under 
other  pro-vlslons  of  law,  shall  be  removed 
from  an  active  status  on  the  date  he  com- 
pletes five  years  of  service  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  rear  admiral." 

Sec  2.  (a)  Reserve  officers  in  each  grade 
who  have  been  recommended  as  qualified  for 
promotion  under  laws  and  regulations  In 
effect  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  but  not  promoted  to  the  grade  for 
which  they  were  recommended  shall  be 
placed  on  a  list  In  the  order  of  their  prec- 
edence, an  they  shall  be  promoted  as  if  they 
had  been  selected  for  promotion  in  the  ap- 
proved report  of  a  selection  board  convened 
under  the  provisions  of  title  14,  'Onlted 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Reserve  officers  who  have  failed  of 
selection  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
grade  under  laws  and  regulations  In  effect 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  failed  of  selection 
for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  enactment  of  this  Act  does  not 
terminate  the  appointment  of  any  officer. 


■With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  4,  following  line  19,  Insert  the 
following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  Reserve  officers  shall  not  lose  precedence 
when  transferred  from  the  Reserve  promo- 
tion list  to  the  actlce  duty  promotion  list  or 
vice  versa  nor  shall  their  dates  of  rank  he 
changed  due  to  such  transfers. 

"Reserve  officers,  when  on  the  active  duty 
promotion  list,  shall  be  promoted  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  other  officers  on  the  ac- 
tive duty  promotion  Ust  regardless  of  the 
length  of  their  active  duty  service." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to- 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  5 

years  ago,  the  committee  reported  and 
the  House  enacted  a  bill  to  transform  the 
promotion  practices  of  Coast  Guard  Reg- 
ulars to  conform  to  that  of  the  other 
armed  services  by  substituting  a  best 
qualified  for  a  fully  qualified  system.  The 
same  problems  that  justified  such  a  move 
with  respect  to  the  Regulars  now  exists 
with  respect  to  Reserves  and  that  is  a 
bulge  arising  out  of  the  many  commis- 
sions granted  during  World  War  n  years. 

The  present  system  among  the  Re- 
serves reduces  the  opportunity  for  pro- 
motion and  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  qual- 
ity of  officer  material  available  from  that 
source. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  system  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  other  armed  services 
and  identical  to  that  utUized  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Regulars  which  has  proven 
so  effective  during  the  past  5  years. 

I  strongly  urge  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


December  is,  iQai) 


Mr.  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
followmst  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoU  No.  3371 


Members  have  aivswered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


.Abbltt 

Andrews.  Ala 

.A.shley 

Barln>{ 

Barrett 

BolUnK 

Cahill 

Celler 

Chi&holin 

Clay 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Cunningham 

Dawson 

DlijKs 

Fascell 


Fulton.  Tenn. 

F'lqua 

Glalmo 

Ooldwater 

Green.  Pa 

Gub-iier 

Hall 

Hanna 

Hfbert 

Kirwan 

Kliiczynskl 

Lipscomb 

Lonn.  La. 

Martin 

Moss 

Pellv 


Podell 
PoweU 

Purcell 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Rooney   Pa 

St  Onge 

Scheuer 

-Slsk 

.Skubitz 

Taft 

T  inney 

Van  Deerlln 

Whallev 

WlnKlns 


Fnrd.  Gerald  ^    Pepper 
The  6PEA«ER.   On 


this   rollcall   383 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  15090. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.   1970 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  HR 
15090'  making  appropnalion.s  lor  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  iusk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas'.' 
There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  .statement 
'  For  conference  report  and  .statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 17.  1969  ' 

Mr   MAHON   Mr   Speaker,  this  is  the 
conference   rt-poit   on    the   Defense  ap- 

DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1970 
SUMMARY  Of  APPROPRIATIONS 


proprlation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
ends  June  30.  1970. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1969.  and  passed  the  other  body 
on  D^ember  15.  1969.  The  conference  re- 
port provides  $69,640,568,000.  This  is  be- 
low the  House  bill  by  $319,480,000,  and 
IS  above  the  Senate  bill  by  $317,912,000. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  imanimous  con-scnt 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  so 
as  to  better  explain  in  detail  the  con- 
tent of  the  conference  agreement 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  i.s 
not  radically  different  from  the  form  in 
which  It  passed  the  House.  It  does  pro- 
vide a  cut  in  defense  .spending  this  year 
of  about  $3  billion,  and  does  provide  a 
$5,637,632,000  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions. Extensive  detail  appears  in  the 
reports  of  the  two  Houses  and  in  the 
floor  debate  here  on  December  8.  1969 
A  summary  of  the  actions  of  the  two 
Houses  compared  with  the  budget  and 
last  year's  appropriations  follow: 


!%9 

appropriation 

(NOA) 


1970  rtviMd 

budget  estimato 

(NOA) 


Conference  action  compared  witli— 


Passed 

HOUM 


Passed 
Senate 


Canleienca 
action 


1969 
appropriation 


Revise<>  budget 
estimate 


House 


Senate 


Title  ),  miittarv  .lersonnel 

Title  II.  retired  Tiiiitary  personnel 

Title  III    operation  jnd  -namte- 

nance 
Tide  IV.  procurement 
Title  V.  research  ie»»lopment 

test  nd  Evaluation. 

Total 


tZl  427  103.427 
2  450.  000.  000 

22,355.818,000 
20.  619.  500.  OOO 


21.641.900.000    21.057,200,000    20  831  300.  OOO    20  834  800  000 
2. 735.  OOO.  000      2.735,000.000      2.735  000,000      2.735  000,000 


-592  303  427 
-^285,  OOO,  000 


-807,100  000    -222.400.000 


i-3.  500,  000 


?iZH'59'**'    20.878,100.000    20  920  441  000  120  860  100  000     -1495  718  000        -932  000  000  IR  nnn  nnn 

20.886,800,000     18  092,148,000     17  454  818  000     17. 841  848,  OoS     -2;77*652,m5     -3  5i4  952;W     -Im  m  000 

7  549.828,000      8.222,400,000      7. 197  500.  OOO      7.381,097  000      7  368.820.000        -181.008.000        -853.580.000     +171,220000 


-60,341.000 
-r387,  030.  000 

-12.277.U00 


Distribution  l>y  organuationai 
corritjonent 
Army 

Na»y .im[;!i.; 

Air  Force 

Defense  agencies 
•Retired  military  personnel 


74^402,  249,  427_^,  278. 200.  000    M.  960.  04«J)00    69.322,656,000    69.640,568.000     -4.761,681,427     -5,637.632,000    -319.480,000 


1-317.912  000 


24.473.308  223 

20.  698,  463  204 

25,  058, 824,  000 

1,721,754,000 

2,  450, 000. 000 


:3. 955.  300,  OOO  22,348.000.000  72  109,  361  000  '  22  134  020  000 

^2«M«».(»0  20.809.548.000  20  535.  469  000  >  20  802' 248' 000 

23  9W«*.0OO  22.359,534.000  22  244,150,000    22,268,634  000 

iHlJSS-*"  I.  W  866.000  1598,666,000      1,700,566  000 

2.735,000,000  2,735.000,000  2  735.000.000      2.735  000  000 


-2.  339. 188  223 

-  103  784  796 

-2,790.190,000 

-21.088,000 

•285,000,000 


-1  821  280  000     -213  980.000 
-2  001  752  000         -7  300  000 
- 1 ,  690,  800  000 
-123.800,000 


-9i;ooo!ooo 

-7,200.000 


-24.659.000 
-h266. 779.000 

-24,  474. 000 

-2.000,  OM 


Tot»l 74,402.249.427 


75.278.200.000    59  960,048,000    69  322.656.000    69,640,568,000    -4,761,681.427    -5.637.632,000    -319. 4^0. 000      -317.912.000 


'nor  Qaiances  translerred  to  iiscal  year  1966. 


I  would  now  like  to  highlight  the  .sig- 
mflcant  ditTerences  between  the  report 
of  the  conferees  and  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  house. 

MrHT\RY     PERSONNEL 

With  respect  to  military  personnel,  the 
conference  report  is  $222,400,000  below 
the  House  bill.  This  reduction  is  in  con- 
sonance with  the  additional  troop  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  armounced  by  the 
President  on  Monday  evening,  December 
15. 

OPERATIO.N     AND     MAINTENANCE 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  for 
the  funding  of  International  Militar>' 
Headquarters  in  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  rather  than  in  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations appropriation.  This  supports 
the  position  taken  in  the  House  version 
of  the  Defense  bill  and  is  in  accord  with 
the  budget  proposal  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  This  arrangement  .should 
provide  the  Department  a  better  man- 
agement position. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  training  of  Naw 
and  Air  Force  helicopter  pilots  in  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  was  an  unnecessary  ex- 


pense The  Army  does  not  follow  this 
practice  and  the  conferees  agreed  that 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  should  discon- 
tinue flxed-wing  aircraft  training  for 
helicopter  pilots  by  December  31,   1970 

PRCX  I'REMF.NT 

The  cunferee.s  agreed  to  a  Senate  re- 
duction of  $10,000,000  in  the  MBT-70 
Main  Battle  Tank  prouram 

The  $8,500,000  proposed  by  the  Senate 
for  advance  procurement  of  F-14  fmhter 
aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1971  was  deleted. 
As  protwsed  ongmally  in  the  House,  no 
funds  are  provided  committing  the  Con- 
gress to  the  support  of  production  runs 
of  F-14  aircraft.  The  conferees  provided 
funds  for  three  additional  test  aircraft 
in  the  Navy's  R  DT  &  E.  appropriation, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

The  conferees  provided  $354,700,000 
for  the  conversion  of  four  Polaris  sub- 
marines to  the  Poseidon  configuration 
Instead  of  six  conversions  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  two  conversions,  and  four 
related  overhauls,  as  propcsed  by  the 
Senate 
A  total  of  $110,000,000  was  provided  In 


advance  procurement  funding  for  new 
construction  of  five  SSN-688  class  high- 
speed submarines  in  fiscal  year  1971,  in- 
stead of  $90,000,000  for  four  such  sub- 
marines as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Navy  was  provided  a  total  of  $126- 
300,000  for  the  MK  48  torpedo  program, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  This  amount 
is  $27,800,000  more  than  was  proposed  by 
the  House 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  funding  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  the 
Air  Force  s  Short  Range  Attack  Missile— 
SRAM— as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

RESEAHCH,    DEVELOPMENT,    TEST,    AND 
EVALUATION 

The  conferees  strongly  urge  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Army's  Project  Mal- 
lard, an  international  program  for  the 
development  of  a  tactical  communica- 
tions system  for  the  field  ai-mies  of  the 
four  participating  countries.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  two  other  communications 
systems  be  discontinued, 

A  total  of  $8,000,000  was  provided  for 
the  Navy's  Condor  air-to-surface  missile, 
and  $100,000,000  was  provided  for  the 
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Underwater  Long-range  Missile  System, 
both  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $2,- 
000,000  for  the  development  of  the  A-X 
close  air  support  aircraft  for  the  Air 
Force,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

GENEBAL    PBOVISIONS 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  language 
of  the  House  biU  with  respect  to  certain 
payments  in  connection  with  interna- 
tional military  headquarters.  In  addi- 
tion, the  conferees  adopted  the  Senate 
language  la)  limiting  availability  of 
multiyear  appropriations,  and  lb)  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  funds  to  finance  the 
introduction  of  U.S.  ground  combat 
troops  into  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding 
to  me.  It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
conference  report  included  a  reference  to 
the  language  that  appeared  earlier  in 
the  authorization  conference  report,  and 
which  was  also  referred  to  in  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  with  respect  to  $20  million  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  Army  to  be  expended 
exclusively  for  further  research  on  the 
use  of  the  Shillelagh  antitank  missile 
in  an  infantry  mode,  looking  toward  its 
possible  use  in  place  of  the  Tow  anti- 
lank  missile,  rather  than  developing  two 
missiles  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  see  this  refer- 
ence in  either  the  section  on  missiles  and 
aircraft  for  the  Army,  or  in  the  R,  &  D. 
for  the  Army,  and  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  could 
enlighten  me  as  to  the  actual  decision 
within  the  conference  committee  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  may 
be  able  to  help  clarify  this  situation  for 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

This  was  not  an  item  that  was  in  con- 
ference. I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  reference  to  permissive 
language  that  was  carried  in  the  Senate 
report,  which  would  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Shillelagh  testing  to  continue. 
Since  the  item  was  not  in  controversy 
and  was  not  before  the  conference,  the 
language  of  the  Senate  report  would  pre- 
vail, and  the  situation  would  be  the  same 
as  set  forth  in  the  Senate  report. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  is  my  under- 
.standing  that  the  Senate  language  in  the 
report  on  their  appropriation  bill — and 
I  am  not  sure  of  this,  but  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding— actually  deleted  any  ref- 
erence to  the  expenditure  of  any  funds 
for  this  Shillelagh  testing,  on  the  ground 
that  there  had  been  specific  authoriza- 
tion for  that  item.  But  the  decision  of 
the  authorization  conference  report  was 
that  that  item  was  to  come  out  of  the 
overall  research  and  development  fund- 
ing for  the  Army.  I  had  been  most  anx- 
ious that  any  language  should  not  prevail 
in  this  conference  report  that  would  pre- 


vent the  Army  from  carrying  out  these 
tests. 

If  such  language  were  to  prevail  in 
the  conference  report,  then  the  Army 
would  be  unable  to  continue  this  testing 
of  the  Shillelagh,  antitank  missile  in 
the  groimd  mode,  looking  toward  ulti- 
mate savings  in  the  future  as  a  result 
of  having  just  one  missile  in  the  Army 
for  antitank  purposes  instead  of  two. 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, I  would  say  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Army  would  be  permitted 
to  continue  with  the  testing  of  the  Shil- 
lelagh as  a  weapon  for  ground  forces. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  say  whether 
it  would  be  his  interpretation  that 
these  remarks  and  our  interchange  here 
today  indicate  not  only  permission  to  the 
Army  to  do  this  testing,  but  also  the  de- 
sire of  the  committee  and  of  the  House, 
if  the  conference  report  is  adopted,  that 
that  testing  should  continue. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  that  would  be  a 
fair  statement. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  that  the  Senate 
report  on  page  111,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  talking  about  the  Shillelagh  prob- 
lem says : 

The  House  bill  does  not  provide  funds  for 
this  purpose.  The  committee  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  a  reasonable  amount  to 
Investigate  the  feasibility  of  this  proposal. 
However,  no  additional  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  The  initiation  of  a 
full-scale  development  program  for  this  pro- 
posal Is  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  spe- 
cial Interest. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  for 
pointing  that  out.  My  only  query  was 
whether  this  language  permits  the  Army, 
in  fact  encourages  the  Army,  to  continue 
this  testing.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
authorization  conference  committee  that 
the  Army  should  take  these  funds  out  of 
the  overall  research  and  development 
funds  appropriated  to  them,  and  they 
would  decide  which  other  program  they 
wanted  to  take  the  money  from. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  thhik  it  is  quite 
clear  that  that  is  the  intention,  that  they 
should  go  ahead. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  it  would  be  true 
that  while  the  committee  of  conference 
does  not  encourage  the  Army  to  take 
such  steps,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Army  from  Initiating  this  kind  of 
step  in  seeking  the  concurrence  of  the 
appropriate  committees. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  appreciate  his  help- 
ing in  making  this  legislative  history. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  was  a 
very  good  conference.  I  think  the  position 
of  the  House  has  been  well  maintained, 
and  I  heartily  endorse  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Did  the  Senate  make  any 


changes  in  the  appropriation  for  Safe- 
guard ABM? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No  changes  are  in  the 
bill.  The  bill  contains  over  $700  million 
for  the  Safeguard  ABM  program. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  still  going  for- 
ward? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
DoNOHUE) .  The  Clerk  will  report  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  7,  line  2, 
Insert:  'Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $142.- 
165,000,  in  the  aggregate  of  the  unobligated 
balances  of  appropriations  made  under  this 
head  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  subsequently 
withdrawn  under  the  Act  of  July  25,  1956 
(31  tr.S.C.  701),  may  be  restored  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  appropriation  account  under 
this  head  for  fiscal  year  1966." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    MAHON 

Mr,  MAHON,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  I^o.  10:  Page  8.  line 
20,  Insert:  "Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$66,000,000,  In  the  aggregate  of  unobligated 
balances  of  appropriations  made  under  this 
head  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  subsequently 
withdrawn  under  the  Act  of  July  25,  1956 
1 31  U.S.C.  701),  may  be  restored  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  appropriation  account  under 
this  head  for  the  fiscal  year  1966." 

MOTION    offered    BY     MR.     MAHON 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  9,  line  15, 
insert:  ":  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,- 
500,000,  in  the  aggregate  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  made  imder  this  head 
for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  subsequently  with- 
drawn under  the  Act  of  July  25,  1956  (31 
U.S.C.  701),  may  be  restored  and  transferred 
to  the  appropriation  account  under  this  liead 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

MOTION    offered    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  amendments  in  dL« 
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agreement  numbered  20.  22,  24.  26.  27,  29. 
31,  33.  34.  36,  38.  40  and  41  be  considered 
en  bloc 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S«nat«  amendment  No.  30'  Ptige  IS.  line 
3.  strike  out  "for  obligation  until  June  30. 
1972"   ajod  insert  "until  expended  " 

Senate  amendment  No  33:  Page  16.  line 
18,  strike  out :  "for  obligation  until  June  30. 
1973"  and  insert:   "antll  expended." 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  Page  17.  Une  7. 
strike  out  "for  obligation  until  June  30. 
1974"  and  insert  "until  expended." 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  18,  line  8. 
strike  out:  "for  obligation  until  June  30. 
1972"  and  Insert:  "until  expended." 

Senate  amendment  No.  27:  Page  18.  Une 
18,  strike  out:  "for  obligation  until  June  30. 
1972"  iad  Insert:  "until  expended." 

Senate  amendment  No.  2S:  Page  19.  line 
14.  strike  out:  "far  obligation  xintu  June 
30.  1973, ■•  and  Inaert:    "until  expended." 

Senate  amendment  No.  31 :  Page  30,  line  8, 
strike  out:  "for  obligation  luitll  June  30. 
1972"  and  lOMtrt:    "until  expended." 

Senale  anleifdment  No.  33:  Page  30,  Une 
25,  strike  out:  "for  obligation  until  June 
30.  1973"  and  insert  "untU  expended." 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:    Page  31,   Une 

14.  strike    out:     "for  obUgatlon   until    June 
30,  1973"  and  Insert:    "until  expended." 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  Page  21.  Une 
25.  strike  out:  "for  obUgatlon  until  June 
30.  1971,"  and  Insert:    "untU  expended." 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  Page  22.  line  7, 
strike  out:  "for  obligation  until  June  30, 
1971"  and  Insert:    "until  expended  " 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:    Page  23,  Une 

15,  strike   out:     'for  obligation    until   June 
30,  1971"  and  Insert:    "until  expended." 

Senate  amendment  No.  41 :  Page  22.  Une 
25,   strike    out:     "for   obligation    imtll    June 

30,  1971"  and  Insert:   "untU  expended;". 

MOTION    OmaiCD    BT    MK.    UAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  '.o  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20,  22.  24.  26,  27,  29. 

31,  33,    34.    36.    38.   40,    and   41    <ind    concur 
therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  43:  Page  44,  :ine 
9    Strike  out 

■  S«c.  342  Appropriations  heretofore  made 
available  for  Procurement  of  Ekjuipment  and 
Missiles.  .\rmy.  Procurement  of  .Mrcraft  and 
Missiles:  Navv:  Other  Procurement,  Navy; 
Procurement,  M;ir;ne  Corpe;  Aircraft  Pro- 
curement.  Air  Force.  Missile  Procurement, 
Air  Force;  Other  Procurement,  Air  Force;  and 
Procurement,  Defense  .\genclee  shall  not  be 
available  for  obligation  after  June  30,  1972 
Appropriations  heretofore  made  .ivallable  for 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy,  shall  not 
be  available  for  obligation  after  June  30. 
1974.  .Appropriations  herptufore  made  avail- 
able under  the  headlrii;!,  Research.  Develop- 
ment. Test,  and  Evaluation.  .Army  Research. 
Development.  Test  and  Evaluation,  Navy 
Research,  Development.  Test,  .uul  Ev.alua- 
tlon.  Air  Force:  and  Research,  Development. 
Test,  and  Evaluation.  Defense  Agencies  -hall 
not  be  .ivallable  for  obligation  after  June 
30.  1971 

.\nd  Insert: 

■'Sec     642       ai     .^mount8.    as    determined 
by    the   Secretary   of   Defense   and   approved 


by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, of  any  appropriations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  available  for  procurement 
(except  ShlpbtUldlng  and  Conver>lon.  Nftvy) 
which  I  1 1  will  remain  unobligated  ae  of  the 
close  of  any  fiscal  year  for  which  estimates 
-ire  submitted  and  (2i  which  have  been 
available  for  obligation  for  three  or  more 
fiscal  years,  shall  be  proposed  for  rescission. 

■■'bi  Amounts,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  approred  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  of 
any  appropriations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  available  for  Shipbuilding  which 
1 1 )  win  remain  unobligated  as  of  the  close 
of  any  Oscal  year  for  which  estimates  are 
submitted  and  (3)  which  have  been  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  Ave  or  more  fiscal 
years,    shall    be    proposed    for    rescission. 

'ic>  Amounts,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  of  any 
appropriations  i>f  the  Department  of  Defense 
available  for  restrarch,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  (except  Emergency  Fund.  De- 
fense) which  ill  will  remain  unobligated 
as  of  the  i-lose  of  .my  tlscal  year  for  which 
estimates  ire  .submitted  and  i2)  which  have 
been  available  for  obllifatlon  for  two  cr  more 
fiscal  yesin,  shall  be  proposed  for  recUslon.'' 

MOTION    nrmCO    BT    MB.    MAMON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  44:  Page  45,  Une 
23.  insert: 

•  See  643  In  Une  with  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of 
.American  ground  combat  troops  into  Laos  or 
Thailand." 

MOrlON    orFEKED     BY     MR.     MAilON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr    Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
•he  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill,  just  passed,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
in  connection  with  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  lust  paiised  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXECUTIVE    PROTECTIVE    SERVICE 

Mr.  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


up  House  Resolution  754  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.   754 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Ckjmmltte? 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( H  R 
14944)  to  authorize  an  adequate  force  for  the 
protection  of  the  Executive  Mansion  and 
foreign  emt>aaale«,  and  for  other  purposes 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  sbAll  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Public 
Works,  the  bill  sh*ll  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
fxsrt  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
pre\ious  question  shaU  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  paaaage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  QtriLLEN),  pending  which 
I  >ield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  754 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R 
14944  to  authorize  an  adequate  force  for 
the  protection  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
and  foreigm  embassies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14944  is  to  enable 
the  President  to  meet  his  constitutional 
responsibility  to  assure  to  the  duly  ac- 
credited representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  the  United  States,  at  the 
seat  of  government,  the  security  of  per- 
son and  property  that  the  laws  of  this 
Nation  assure  to  its  own  citizens. 

There  are  117  diplomatic  missions  In 
Washington.  D.C..  and  the  Immediately 
surrounding  area.  At  the  present  time, 
the  protection  of  foreign  embassies  is 
a  responsibility  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department.  Over  the  past  4  years 
incidents  at  embassies  and  crime  involv- 
ing diplomatic  personnel  have  shown  a 
marked  increase  and  the  foreign  diplo- 
matic corps  has  constantly  complained 
to  the  Department  of  State  concerning: 
disturbances,  harassment,  and  the  high 
incidence  of  crime  involving  foreign  em- 
bassies and  their  employees.  Ambassa- 
dors and  other  high  diplomatic  offlclal.s 
have  demanded  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment fulfill  its  obligation  to  maintain 
the  security  of  foreign  diplomatic  mls- 
.sions  located  in  this  country. 

The  demands  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  in  carrying  out  its 
citi-wide  responslbilty  to  the  general  pub- 
lic for  law  enforcement  and  protection 
are  already  overwhelming  and  they  can- 
not provide  the  necessary  protection  Tlie 
State  Department  has  no  security  per- 
sonnel e  -en  remotely  qualified  to  meet 
the  needs  involved. 

The  White  House  Police,  who  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
the  Secret  Service,  are  uniquely  qualified 
by  training  and  the  responsibilities  al- 
ready assigned  to  them  under  existing 
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law  to  meet  this  need.  Their  assignment 
to  embassy  protection  will  center  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Federal  Government, 
where  it  belongs. 

H.R.  14944  will  change  the  name  of  the 
White  House  Police  to  Executive  Protec- 
tive Service,  which  more  adequately  de- 
scribes the  functions  already  assigned  to 
it  as  well  as  the  function  to  be  added  here. 
In  addition,  the  legislation  will  extend 
the  jurisdictional  area  within  which  the 
Service  may  function  to  the  metropolitan 
area  surrounding  the  city  of  Washington 
itself.  Some  embassies  are  already  located 
outside  the  city  limits,  and  it  may  reason- 
ablv  be  assumed  that  other  embassies 
will  so  locate  in  the  future.  To  carry  out 
its  function,  the  Service  must  be  able  to 
protect  these  embassies  as  well  as  those 
located  within  the  city  proper. 

In  order  for  the  Service  to  adequately 
tarry  out  its  additional  authority,  the 
number  of  personnel  assigned  to  it  will  be 
increased  from  the  present  250  to  not 
more  than  850. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  754  in  order  that  H.R. 
14944  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  754 
lirovides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate 
under  an  open  rule  on  H.R.  14944.  As  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  De- 
i.wEY)  has  ably  stated,  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  provide  increased  protection 
to  the  foreign  diplomatic  missions  ac- 
(^ledited  to  the  President. 

There  are  now  117  diplomatic  missions 
::i  the  Washington  area.  In  the  past  few 
years  the  incidence  of  crimes  Involving 
d:plomatic  personnel  have  greatly  in- 
creased, and  this  fact  has  been  brought 
to  the  personal  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  response,  he  has  requested  this 
leL'islation 

The  bill  reconstitutes  the  White  House 
Police  as  the  Executive  Protective  Serv- 
ice. The  authorized  strength  Is  increased 
::om  250  to  850.  The  force  will  continue 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Ti  easury  under  the  direct  sup>ervision  of 
tiic  Director  of  the  Secret  Service. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Executive  Pro- 
toftive  Service  will  extend  to  the  Metro- 
IKilitan  Washington  area,  where  the  ac- 
t!  edited  foreign  diplomatic  missions  are 
located.  Additionally,  the  President  may 
authorize  protection  for  diplomatic  per- 
.^onnel  at  places  outside  of  Washington, 
ijtu  within  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
t  lies,  and  possessions  on  a  case-by-case 
ba  IS  as  he  deems  necessary. 

The  committee  report  stresses  that  lo- 
cal  police  efforts  to  combat  crime  and  to 
carry  out  normal  and  regular  duties  in 
connection  with  diplomatic  personnel  are 
not  superseded  by  this  legislation.  The 
bill  seeks  to  insure  adequate  protection 
from  such  events  as  demonstrations  or 
other  large  disturbances  occurring  at  or 
near  foreign  diplomatic  missions.  Local 
police  departments  throughout  the  coun- 
t  ry-  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
rrotectlon  of  consular  missions  and 
traveling  diplomatic  personnel  as  a  nor- 
mal and  regular  part  of  their  respon- 
.'^ibilities  in  this  field. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  De- 
!  artment  of  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 


partment of  State  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  jdeld  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Brothill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule 
and  the  legislation,  HJl.  14944,  which  It 
would  make  in  order,  which  would  In- 
crease the  White  House  Police  force  from 
250  to  850. 

I  do  so  with  great  reluctance,  Mr. 
.  Speaker,  because  I  am  ashamed  as  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  of  this  House  must 
be  ashamed,  to  have  to  admit  to  the 
world  that  the  Capital  City  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  unsafe. 

The  strength  of  our  Government  and 
the  foreign  governments  we  deal  with 
depends  largely  on  the  protection  and 
freedom  we  provide  the  leaders  of  those 
governments  in  carrying  out  their  duties. 
Good  government  carmot  exist  if  it  has 
to  operate  in  fear  or  amidst  gunfire.  It 
cannot  exist  if  its  leaders  live  In  peril  or 
lose  their  lives  by  acts  of  wanton  radi- 
cals or  psychopathic  gun  toters. 

Unfortunately,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  here  today  does  not  merely, 
as  the  conunlttee  report  states,  assure 
to  the  duly  accredited  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  to  the  United 
States,  at  the  seat  of  government,  the 
security  of  person  and  property  that  the 
laws  of  this  Nation  assure  its  own  citi- 
zens. What  it  really  does  is  assure  the 
representatives  of  foreign  governments 
protection  it  does  not  and  cannot  assure 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  other  visitors  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  at  this  time. 

The  committee  acknowledges  that  the 
need  for  expanding  the  protective  forces 
for  diplomatic  officials  has  arisen  because 
of  the  marked  increase  In  incidents  at 
embassies  and  crime  involving  diplo- 
matic personnel.  It  hastens  to  add  that 
the  fact  that  necessary  protection  cannot 
be  provided  here  is  not  an  adverse  reflec- 
tion on  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. I  emphatically  agree.  The  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  trained  in  the  country.  So 
why  do  we  not  face  it.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  was  re- 
ceiving the  full  support  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment it  deserves,  we  would  today  sim- 
ply be  adding  additional  manpower  to 
that  Department,  if  necessary,  rather 
than  attempting  to  buUd  up  another  de- 
partment responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  do  the  job. 

We  are  told  that  the  expanded  force, 
called  the  Executive  Protective  Service, 
will  not  be  expected  to  provide  full  pro- 
tection for  embassy  personnel,  but  that 
it  will  supplement  protection  now  pro- 
vided by  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. There  is  no  question  among  any  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  about  the  need  for  addi- 
tional protection,  but  this  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  piecemeal  approach  which  cannot 
solve  the  real  problem  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
may,  by  including  the  protection  of  dip- 
lomatic personnel  In  the  duties  of  the 
force,  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the 
protection  we  now  provide  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Executive 


family.  Where  would  they  draw  the  line, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  riots  broke  out  at  several 
embassies  simultaneously  throughout  the 
city  and  suburbs?  Would  they  guarantee 
that  a  maximum  security  force  remained 
at  the  White  House  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  all  times,  or  would  they,  finding 
all  quiet  at  the  White  House,  make  the 
mistake  of  leaving  it  relatively  unpro- 
tected and  vulnerable  while  the  security 
force  was  racing  into  all  parts  of  the 
city? 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Treasury 
Department  expressed  the  same  concern 
that  I  am  expressing  here  now  during 
their  testimony  in  hearings  conducted 
by  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  last  year  in  an  effort  to 
solve  the  same  problem  we  are  talking 
about  now.  This  is  the  problem  of  frag- 
mented police  protection  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Do  you  realize  that  we  have 
seven  police  departments  operating  here? 
We  have  the  White  House  Police,  the 
Park  Police,  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the  • 
Capitol  Police,  the  Zoo  Police,  the  Su- 
preme Court  Police,  and  the  Airport 
Police.  Last  year  we  considered  legisla- 
tion that  would  merge  the  first  five  police 
departments  I  mentioned  under  one  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Congress  so 
that  we  could  coordinate  the  training 
and  recruiting  and  services  of  protection 
that  must  be  provided  by  these  police 
departments  with  particular  concern  and 
acknowledgement  of  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  provide  protection  for  the  for- 
eign embassies  as  well  as  our  national 
leaders  and  the  American  citizens  and 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  here  Is  what  the  Treasury  rep- 
resentative said  during  those  hearings 
last  year  on  what  I  say  is  essentially 
the  same  problem. 

The  White  House  Police  force  protects 
the  White  House,  Executive  OfHces  and 
grounds,  and  the  President  and  his  im- 
mediate family.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  the  force  and  he  has  delegated  his 
functions  to  the  Director  of  the  Secret 
Service  as  it  has  the  statutory  responsi- 
bility for  protection  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  his  immediate  family. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  White 
House  Polices  are  interwoven  with  those 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  par- 
ticularly the  Secret  Service  in  every  as- 
pect of  its  operation  and  administration. 
To  fragment  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  existing  protective  system 
could  compromise  the  effective  coordina- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  the  Secret  Service 
and  the  White  House  Police  to  guaran- 
tee the  physical  security  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  White  House  Police  force  Is  a 
highly  specialized  unit  whose  duties  are 
related  to  the  physical  security  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  his  family,  and  cer- 
tain property  as  defined  by  statute. 
Their  resix)nslblhties  are  not  as  broad 
as  those  of  the  municipal  police  force. 
The  officers  receive  special  training  from 
the  Secret  Service  in  addition  to  basic 
police  training.  Once  on  board  they  work 
imder  experienced  senior  persormel  car- 
rying out  their  functions  as  a  security 
force  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. 
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Mr  Speaker,  what  has  caui^ed  the 
Treasury  Department  to  change  its  con- 
cern about  exclusive  protection  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Executive  family'' 

How  can  we  explain  to  our  fellow 
Americans  that  we  must,  by  special  leg- 
islation, protect  the  occupants  of  the 
Russian  Embassy,  yet  have  no  similar 
obligation  to  protect  the  American  tour- 
ist who  stops  at  the  Statler  down  the 
street^  Can  we  urge  them  to  bring  then- 
children  to  visit  their  Nations  Capital 
then  tell  them  that  because  they  are 
Amencans  we  cannot  guarantee  them 
safety  while  here '  Surely  if  we  can  prf>- 
tect  the  ■•  rights  ■  of  criminals  and  killers 
we  can  find  some  means  of  guardln« 
American  citizens  as  well  a-s  our  national 
leaders  and  those  who  vtsit  us  from  for- 
eign lands  against  their  criminal  acts. 

This  bill  Ls  an  uidlctment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Mr 
Speaker.  It  acknowledges  that  we  are 
incapable  of  providing  protection  under 
the  present  system  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbfa,  then  seeks  to  iiisure  protection 
for  foreigfl' diplomatic  personnel  alone 
by  augmenting  a  force  under  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Every  Member  of  this  House 
must  Icnow  that  it  will  not  provide  a 
lasting  solution  or  even  the  protection 
:t  seeks  to  provide  And  I  again  say  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  pass  a  bill  to 
protect  residents  of  other  land.s  while 
admitting  that  we  cannot  protect  Amer- 
icans  in  their  Nations  Capital 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  a 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa     Mr    Gross  ' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  the  kjentlf- 
tnan  from  Virginia  Mr  Broyhill  ■  has 
raised  some  highly  interesting  ques- 
tions that  deserve  to  be  answered  before 
this  debate  is  ever 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  report  accompanying  the  bill 
contains  not  a  single  commiunlcation 
from  any  agency  of  the  Government  in 
behalf  of  this  bill  The  report  conforms 
to  the  Ramseyer  rule,  but  It  does  not 
contain  a  sintjle  recommendation  from 
any  department  or  agency  of  Govern- 
ment that  ought  to  be  interested  in  what 
IS  involved  here  and  that  is  the  addi- 
tion of  600  police  ofBcers  to  the  Secret 
Service  rorce,  and  the  cost  of  this 
increase 

Now.  I  wonder  :f  the  committee  during 
the  coiLsideration  of  this  legislation  took 
into  consideration  the  number  of  police 
on  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  all 
the  other  law  enforcement  officers  In 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

I  will  put  it  this  way  What  Is  the 
authorlzeid  strength  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force''  Can  the  gentleman  In 
charge  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr  Gr.ay',  sue  me  any  in- 
formation'' 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  yield '' 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
about  5,000  and  there  are  800  vacancies 
now  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
force,  and  they  are  trying  desperately  to 
find  them,  and  they  are  not.  and  there- 


fore we  do  not  feel  we  can  rely  upon  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  give  them  the 
protection  the  President  wants 

I  Will  be  glad  to  explain  this  in  detail 
when  I  speak 

Mr.  GROSS  How  It  Is  planned  to  re- 
cruit 600  more  for  the  Secret  Service  for 
the  purpose  of  policing  foreign  embassies 
if  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  appa- 
rently IS  having  difficulty  in  recruiting 
up  to  5.100  police  m  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia'' 

Mr  GRAY  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further' 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  nimois 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
letter  here  dated  December  16.  1969. 
from  the  ven,"  distinguished  Director  of 
the  US  Secret  Service.  James  J  Riley, 
who  will  be  in  charge  of  this  Executive 
Protection  Service  if  it  is  authorized  by 
this  act.  who  says  here  that  the  service 
plans  a  massive  recruitment  effort 
tliroughout  the  country,  usuig  the  facili- 
ties of  Its  70  field  utflces  of  the  US.  Secret 
Service. 

We  are  also  con^sidering  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Civil  Service  Comnus- 
slon  to  provide  for  lateral  entr>-  of  ex- 
perienced policemen  from  otlier  cities 
above  the  rank  of  private  Other  sources 
of  recruitment  will  be  explored,  includ- 
ing the  Civil  Service  CommLssion.  inter- 
agency efforts,  and  recruitment  teams 
which  will  visit  colleges  and  military 
transition  centers  throughout  the 
country 

I  would  say  that,  altliough  there  are 
about  800  vacancies  on  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force.  I  think  tlie  attractiveness 
ot  bemg  a  member  of  the  White  House 
protective  force  would  possibly  be  more 
enticing  to  other  people  from  other  parts 
of  tlie  countr>'  to  come  here.  And  the 
Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  felt  in  his 
testimony  before  our  committee  that  he 
would  have  no  trouble  recruitmg  tlie 
600  additional  men 

Mr  GROSS  Will  the  Secret  Service 
be  permitted  to  recruit  in  the  Southern 
States' 

Mr  GRAY  All  over  the  United  States 
where  the  Secret  Service  has  70  field 
offices,  and  that  certainly  does  include 
the  South 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  is  aware. 
IS  he  not,  that  roadblocks  have  been 
thrown  up  against  the  Metropolitan 
Police  carrying  on  recruiting  In  the 
Southern  States'' 

Mr  GRAY  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further"' 

Mr  GROSS  What  makes  the  Secret 
Service  police  any  dlJTerent  than  the 
Metropolitan  force'  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  pay  is  t;oing  to  be  bet- 
ter in  the  Secret  Servnce  ix>llce  force,  or 
that  It  will  have  better  uniforms  and 
other  equipment''  What  is  soing  to  be 
the  attraction  that  brings  recruits  to  the 
Secret  Service  wherea.s  the  Metroix)lltan 
Police  force  cannot  get  them^ 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Sj)eaker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further'' 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr  GRAY  P^rst  of  all.  the  salaries 
will  be  Identical  with  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia Police,  but  this  is  not  a  Secret 
Service  police  force.  I  might  have  been 
misunderstood  a  moment  ago  The  Chief 
of  the  Secret  Service  will  be  in  char»  e 
of  the  force,  but  the  direct  .supervision 
will  be  the  Chief  of  the  White  Hoii.se 
Police,  and  the  name  of  the  police  force 
will  be  the  Executive  Protective  Service 
We  changed  it  from  the  While  Hou,se 
Police  force  to  the  Executive  Protectue 
Service  In  order  to  avoid  any  embarrii.s,>. 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  President  if 
some  type  of  situation  developed  at  one 
of  the  embassies,  and  we  did  not  want 
anyone  to  .say  that  it  was  the  President  .s 
police  liiere.  So  we  changed  the  name  to 
the  Executive  Protective  Service,  and  it 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Se- 
cret Service,  but  these  people  will  not  be 
hired  as  Secret  .'Service  employees 

Mr.  GROSS  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  agree  with  me  that 
one  of  the  things  we  do  best  around  here 
IS  to  devise  euphemistic  titles  for  bills, 
and  promote  many  enterprises  with  the 
most  euphemistic  descriptions  that  we 
ran  give  them 

Mr  GRAY  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  am  Klad  we  do  something  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  dubious  accom- 
plishment, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
for  often  it  is  not  only  misleading;  it  is 
deceiving.  I  am  not  saying  that  is  true 
m  this  case,  necessarily. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
valid  point.  There  is  no  question  about 
It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question,  since  there  is  not  one 
word  in  the  report  about  it:  What  is  the 
cost  of  this  new  constabulary? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Ren- 
tleman  yield  further? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  further  to  the 
itcntleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  would  .say 
that  if  we  do  not  use  any  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police,  and  we  recruit  the 
entire  600  additional  personnel,  it  would 
cost  approximately  $1  million  per  year 
However,  the  bill  would  authorize  usma 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  the 
Park  Service  Police,  plus  the  fact  that  I 
want  to  make  this  verj-  clear,  that  if  we 
are  now  using  the  total  of  600  people  to 
protect  the  117  embassies,  and  .so  forth 
and  we  relieve  them  of  that  responsibility 
to  no  back  to  other  District  of  Columbia 
duties,  if  we  have  a  vacancy  of  800  we 
really  envision  that  this  change  cannot 
cost  anything  because  if  we  hire  an  addi- 
tional 800  police  that  Is  going  to  cost  Si 
million. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  t^entleman  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Gross- 
has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to 
point  out  that  if  we  use  the  people  who 
are  now  protecting  the  embassies  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  in  place  of 
the  800  authorized,  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional cost.  But  if  we  do  not  relieve  any 
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of  the  District  Police,  then  the  total  cost 
of  the  bill  would  be  a  $1  million  a  year. 

But  as  I  said,  I  am  sure  when  we  re- 
lieve the  people  who  are  now  protecting 
the  missions  in  Washington  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police,  this  will  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  hiring  additional 
District  Police,  which  ais  I  have  said  will 
not  cost  any  additional  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying, 
■relieve  the  District  Police?" 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  you  mean  by^ 
relieve  the  District  Police?" 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
vneld  further,  let  me  give  just  a  brief 
explanation. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  knows 
of  the  particular  instance  that  happened 
down  at  the  Russian  Einbassy  recently 
where  some  type  of  flght  or  holdup  oc- 
curred across  the  street  from  the  Em- 
ba.'wsy.  They  had  three  District  Police 
>;uarding  the  Russian  Embassy  and  ask- 
ed them  to  come  in  and  intervene.  They 
said.  "No,  we  cannot,  we  have  to  stsor 
iipre." 

If  we  have  a  protective  force  in  this 
case,  protecting  the  Russian  Embassy, 
that  would  relieve  those  three  policemen 
who  are  now  there  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia work.  Then,  as  I  said,  we  will 
not  have  to  hire  three  additional  District 
Police. 

Mr,  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
think  for  one  moment  does  he,  nor  can 
lie  eive  the  slightest  assurance  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  will  not  re- 
cruit, if  it  can  find  the  men,  up  to  the 
."i.lOO  police  that  is  their  maximum  au- 
thorized strength?  He  is  not  saying  that 
as  an  attempt  to  justify  these  600  addi- 
tions to  the  Secret  Service  police  force? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  want  to 
say  first  of  all.  getting  back  to  the  ques- 
tion that  the  gentleman  raised  first,  that 
the  difficulty  of  recruiting  these  addi- 
tional policemen  is  under  the  existing 
law  and  regulations  pursuant  to  that 
!aw.  that  the  recruits  come  exclusively 
from  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
and  the  Park  Police. 

I  think  imder  the  law  they  could  use 
the  civil  service  procedures  in  recruiting. 
They  will  have  to  do  that  in  order  to 
L-et  the  additional — what  is  It — the  500 
or  600  additional  men  they  will  need, 
because  we  cannot  get  them  to  work 
tor  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
Because  the  primary  reason  being  the 
police  department  does  not  have  the 
support  of  the  commimities  that  they  are 
serung. 

So  possibly  by  putting  them  under  the 
Secret  Service,  these  recruits  or  poten- 
tial recruits  that  they  will  have  the  sup- 
I'ort.  so  to  speak,  of  the  people  they  serve 
and  then  they  can  get  to  work. 

Second,  insofar  as  this  being  in  lieu 
of  the  850  vacancies  that  they  have  now, 
this  police  force  is  intended,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  think  will 
agree  with  this,  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  these  embassies  and  the 
normal  protection  that  is  provided  for 
the  rest  of  the  American  people,  which 


is  not  sufficient,  so  it  will  have  in  the 
final  analysis  the  additional  numbers  of 
policemen  appointed, 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  make  the  record 
very  clear  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  this 
is  not  an  additional  overlapping  force. 
This  is  in  lieu  of  the  policemen  now 
being  employed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  Department.  This  is  very 
clear  and  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service 
and  those  who  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  I  want  to  make  the  record 
very  clear  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  concerned  about  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  including  the  em- 
bassies. 

I  am  not  interested  in  an  elite  police 
force  to  protect  the  embassies  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  homes  and  businesses  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  And  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  for  the  women  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  are  being  at- 
tacked and  raped  on  the  streets  by  day 
and  night. 

This  is  where  we  ought  to  center  our 
first  attention — not  upon  the  embassies. 

Someone  said  a  while  ago  that  the 
embassies  were  moving  out  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  into  the  countryside,  some- 
where beyond  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  therefore  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force. 

Are  they  actually  moving  out?  If  so, 
why  are  they  moving  out?  Why?  Will 
this  new  police  force,  this  new  Secret 
Service  police  force,  be  used  to  pro- 
tect the  International  Monetary  Fund's 
new  coimtry  club  just  beyond  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  Maryland?  Are 
they  going  to  be  authorized  to  wet-nurse 
members  of  the  new  golf  and  coimtry 
club  for  the  International  Monetary 
Pimd  and  the  World  Bank,  as  well  as  the 
embassies?  There  are  a  lot  of  questions 
in  connection  with  this  subject  that 
ought  to  be  answered  and  more  justifica- 
tion than  we  have  had  for  this  bill. 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  certainly  support  the  bill. 
I  believe  in  law  and  order.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  has  seen  the  afternoon 
Washington  Daily  News,  which  carries  a 
front-page  story  of  the  nightmares  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  schools,  and  the 
recently  announced  plan  to  station  Na- 
tional Giurd  officers  In  the  various 
public  education  facilities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  protect  the  children. 

I  feel  we  should  provide  the  necessary 
protection  for  those  at  our  Nation's 
Capital  conducting  business  with  our 
Government.  As  Congressmen,  we  recog- 
nize Washington  is  Intended  to  be  a 
Federal  city,  a  neutral  city,  which  should 
be  safe  for  the  representatives  of  our 
people  to  meet  and  legislate  for  our  Na- 
tion. Yet,  I  tell  the  gentleman  that  I 
am  unable  to  live  In  our  Nation's  Capital 
because  I  happen  to  be  a  southerner.  I 


have  no  feeling  of  security  here  in 
Washington,  if  anything  I  feel  intimi- 
dated by  the  environment.  Yet,  I  do  not 
find  anyone  offering  me  police  protec- 
tion. I  support  this  legislation  which  I 
feel  is  bom  of  necessity,  but  I  question 
this  solution. 

I  leave  tliis  question  with  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Where  can  It  be 
shown  that  crime  has  been  effectively 
controlled  by  the  mere  increase  in  the 
number  of  police  officers? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation.  Let  me  say  that  we 
already  have  more  police  per  capita  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  600  to  protect  the  embassies. 

Mr.  K'YL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  authorized  strength  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  has  been 
4.100  men.  It  apparently  will  be  5,100.  At 
this  time  there  are  3,868  men  on  the 
force.  Recruiting  is  easier  than  it  has 
been. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whatever  it  is.  I  am  told 
that  we  have  more  policemen  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  per  capita  than  in  any 
other  city  of  the  world.  Is  that  dispu- 
table? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  14944)  to  authorize  an  ade- 
quate force  for  the  protection  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  and  foreign  embassies, 
andjor  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Flynt).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrma:  of  the  whoij: 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  14944,  with 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Crauer) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  194  years  ago  our  fore- 
fathers met  a  few  miles  from  Washing- 
ton to  plan  the  future  and  destiny  of  our 
great  country.  During  this  period  we  have 
grown  to  become  the  greatest  and  the 
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most  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  primarily  because  we  have  worked 
In  uruson  here  In  this  country  and  be- 
cause of  our  friendships  abroad,  our 
friendships  with  the  other  nations  trad- 
ing with  this  great  country 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  more  diplo- 
matic missions  in  Washington,  DC.  than 
In  any  other  country  of  the  world.  We 
have  a  total  of  117  foreign  governments 
doing  business  and  operating  embassies 
and  chanceries  m  our  Nation's  Capital. 
We  are  faced  today  with  a  great  para- 
dox :  We  have  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  wonderful  Capital  m  the  world,  but 
we  also  have  one  that  us  rampant  with 
crime,  with  the  highest  crime  rate  of  any 
place  I  Itnow  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  unfortu- 
nate that  freedom  loving  people  cannot 
come  to  visit  and  discuss  their  future  and 
the  destimes  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  aroimd  the  world  without  fear 
01  being  mugged  or  robbed  or  encounter- 
mi;  some  type  of  demonstration  or  burn- 
ing or  other  acts  of  violence 

It  was  witTI  this  feeling  that  our  Pres- 
ident, your  "President,  and  my  P:  t.sident, 
requested  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  to  establish  a  separate  police 
force,  to  be  Icnown  as  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service,  to  be  able  to  insure  that 
the  people  who  are  representing  foreign 
govemmenus  m  Washington.  D.C..  would 
Ije  protected  and  that  they  could  go  about 
their  business  without  fear. 

That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us.  This  would  merely 
change  the  name  of  the  White  House 
Police  force  to  the  Executive  Protective 
Service  and  simply  increase  the  comple- 
ment of  250  men  to  a  total  of  850.  or  an 
increase  of  600. 

This  new  force  would  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  very  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  US  Secret  Serv- 
ice, Mr  James  Rowley,  and  the  distin- 
guished Chief  of  the  White  House  Police 
force. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
here  and  discussion  under  the  rule  about 
crime  in  the  DLstrict  of  Columbia.  As  I 
said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  crime  is  ram- 
pant here.  There  has  been  a  300-percent 
increase  in  crime  in  Washington  in  the 
past  7'.'  years,  but  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  IS  the  responsibility  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police. 

I  would  say  to  my  ver>'  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  if 
he  feels  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
force  IS  not  adequate,  then  that  com- 
mittee .should  come  forth  with  .-^ume  ad- 
ditional legislation,  as  we  are  doing  here 
But  this  bill  IS  for  the  protection  of  the 
embassies,  chanceries,  and  the  White 
House  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Our  committee  h&s  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force. 

The  figure  of  5.100  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  was  given  to  me  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  that  is 
the  most  recent  authorization.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  '  Mr  Kyl  < .  referred  to 
the  figure  of  4.100,  but  that  is  the  old  au- 
thorization I  merely  pomt  that  out  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Chslrict  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice force  Is  enlarging  and  I  hope  we  can 
bring  some  hope  of  clearing  away  the 


clouds  of  uncertainty  about  protection  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  bring  back  some 
sunshine  and  hope  and  peace  to  thl5 
city  of  approximately  3  million  In  the 
Washington  area  plus  the  approximately 
18  million  who  visit  here  each  year  of 
which  approximately  3  million  are  for- 
eign visitors 

To  get  back  to  the  bill  before  us.  this 
would  say  to  the  President:  You  have 
the  manpower  to  establish  motorized 
patrols  and  you  have  the  manpower  to 
station  sentries  at  our  117  missions,  and 
you  have  the  general  authorization  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secret  Service  to  go 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  to  a  for- 
eign mission  and  give  protection  if  there 
was  advance  mtelligence  that  there  was 
going  to  be  trouble  in  one  of  those  mis- 
sions or  embassies  in  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  gives  this  responsi- 
bility to  the  President  Furthermore,  in 
1963  all  of  our  chiefs  of  missions  gathered 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  and  they  signed  a 
pact.  We  were  a  signatory  to  this  p8u:t 

Article  40  of  such  pact  says  that  the 
receiving  state  shall  treat  consular  offi- 
cers with  due  respect  and  shall  take  all 
appropriate  steps  to  prevent  any  attack 
on  their  person,  freedom,  or  dignity. 

So  the  President  is  coming  here  not 
only  with  a  jjersonal  feeling  but  also  a 
responsibility  to  the  117  missions,  that 
we  give  them  the  utmost  and  the  ulti- 
mate in  protection. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  colloquy  I 
had  earlier  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  '  Mr  Gross  > ,  the  total  cost  of  this 
bill  should  not  exceed  $1  million  the 
tlrst  year  if  we  recruited  all  of  these  of- 
licers  and  kept  all  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  who  are  now  protecting 
the  embassies.  But  I  feel  that  by  relieving 
a  lot  of  the  officers  who  are  now  pro- 
tectmg  the  1 17  missions  this  will  preclude 
the  necessity  for  recnutlng  additional 
District  of  Coliimbia  Police,  and  thereby 
save  some  money. 

Even  if  it  did  cost  more,  we  would  then 
be  able  to  give  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  Vienna  Conference,  and  the  protec- 
tion we  expect  for  our  people  in  foreign 
countries. 

I  repeat  that;  the  protection  we  expect 
for  our  people  in  foreign  countries  As 
the  Members  know,  we  have  reciprocal 
agreements,  luider  wliich  we  expect  pro- 
tection by  foreign  Kovernments  around 
the  world.  If  we  are  going  to  expect  that 
type  of  service  overseas  we  certainly 
have  to  give  that  type  of  protection  at 
home 

I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  give  this  re- 
.sponipibiUty  to  the  President,  to  give  him 
the  tools  with  which  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibility. I  hope  this  House  will  pass 
this  bill  without  one  dissenting  vote  to- 
day and  say  to  the  President,  "We  are 
.sorry  to  see  the  large  crime  rate  in  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  but  we  are 
for  doing  something  about  it.  We  are  not 
giving  It  lipservice  We  are  protecting  the 
embassies.  We  hope  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  can  do  their  duty,  so  that 
we  can  protect  all  citizens." 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
chairman 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question. 

Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  hearings 
It  was  brought  out  the  President  under 
his  constitutional  authority  has  a  duty 
to  assure  these  people  safety  and  dignity 
In  our  country? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  Is  emi- 
nently correct.  I  go  one  step  further 
and  state  that  we  signed  a  pact  at  Vien- 
na. Austria,  in  1963.  with  all  other  for- 
eign governments  who  have  missions 
here,  that  we  would  do  this,  that  we 
would  go  beyond  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President. 

We  have  personally  told  these  people, 
by  signing  with  them,  we  would  t;ive 
them  that  protection.  My  distinguished 
chairman  Is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman stated  earlier  that  if  we  felt  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  was  not  ade- 
quate we  .should  come  out  with  legislation 
to  make  it  adequate.  I  do  not  think  it  ;.s 
adequate.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  ade- 
quate is  because  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  sufficient  recruitment.  The  rea- 
son why  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  recruitment  is  because  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  does  not 
have  the  backing  of  the  people  they 
serve. 

I  promise  the  gentleman  that  we  have 
considered  legislation  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  wiU 
be  embraced  in  the  President's  crime  bill. 
to  bring  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  other  departments  under 
a  single  commissioner. 

In  the  meantime.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  to  do  something  to 
provide  necessary  protection  for  the.se 
foreign  embassies.  I  regret  that  we  have 
to  use  this  piecemeal  approach.  We  can- 
not get  recruits  necessary  to  provide  pro- 
tection unless  we  recruit  them  under 
.some  situation  where  the  recruits  are  a.s- 
sured  they  will  have  the  support  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  work. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

What  I  had  reference  to  a  moment  ago, 
when  I  was  talking  about  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  the  fact 
that  our  Committee  on  Public  Work.s 
does  not  have  the  police  jurisdiction.  I 
did  not  mean  to  impugn  the  motives  of 
the  Kentleman  from  Virginia  when  I 
made  that  statement.  I  merely  point  out 
we  do  not  have  the  authority  to  bring  out 
a  District  of  Columbia  police  biU.  We  are 
acting  under  our  authority  here  to  pro- 
tect public  buildings  and  grounds.  'This 
comes  under  the  subcommittee  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Groun,d.s. 
because  the  White  House  and  other  prop- 
erty is  under  our  jurisdiction.  But  the  po- 
lice of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
.self  5  additional  minutes  for  the  pu:  - 
pose  of  answering  any  questions. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  California. 
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Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
Yielding  to  me. 

'  Earlier  the  gentleman  mentioned  the 
inability  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
nartment  to  recruit  and  that  there  were 
seme  600  positions  that  it  had  not  been 
able  to  fill  at  the  present  time.  This 
would  make  an  additional  600  poUce 
ih  It  would  have  to  be  recruited  from  the 
Metropolitan  PoUce  and  the  Park  PoUce. 
What  assurance  do  we  have  if  these  ad- 
ditional 600  members  of  this  Executive^ 
protective  Service  have  to  be  recruited 
from  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  or 
the  Park  Service,  that  it  will  not  jeo- 
pardize   the    Metropolitan    Police    fur- 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia raises  a  very  good  point,  and  I 
am  L'lad  he  did.  because  inadvertently  I 
omitted  commenting  on  it  when  I  made 
mv  initial  remarks. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 16.  1969,  from  the  Chief  of  the  Secret 
Service.  Mr.  Rowley,  and  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  part  of  that  letter: 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  before  an  of- 
ficer would  be  transferred  to  the  Executive 
Pr  vectlve  Service — 

He  would  have  to  be  released  by  the  Metro- 
politan PoUce  Department  or  the  Park  Po- 

Meaning  that  he  cannot  voluntarily 
transfer  into  this  new  force. 
So  if  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 


trlct  of  Columbia  PoUce,  which  has  been 
done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida is  eminently  correct.  I  might  add  to 
that  the  fact  that  70  field  offices  ol  the 
Secret  Service  will  be  utilized  through- 
out the  United  States  to  recruit  people, 
and  it  will  be  a  little  more  enticing.  I  be- 
lieve, than  the  beat  on  14th  Street.  I  do 
not  think  they  will  have  any  trouble  re- 
cruiting officers  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  average  pay? 
The  gentleman  gave  us  the  figure  of  $1 
million  annual  cost  for  the  600  additions 
to  the  Secret  Service.  What  would  be  the 
average  pay?  Surely  the  committee  as- 
certained this  when  the  witnesses  were 
before  them. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  pay  would  be  identi- 
cal, as  well  as  the  authority,  with  that  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police,  and  the 
starting  salary  now  is  a  little  over  $7,000 
per  year,  I  believe. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  $7,000  a  year? 
Mr.  GRAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  $1  million  per  year 
cost  would  cover  training,  uniforms, 
equipment,  motor  cars,  and  all  that  goes 
with  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  was  the  estimate 
given  to  us  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and,  as  you  know,  the  Secret 
Service  is  an  agency  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  The  figures  were  given 
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i,  els  that  they  cannot  release  officers 
from  the  District  responsibilities  to  go 
into  the  new  force,  then  the  individual 
otticer  would  be  precluded  from  joining 
up  with  the  new  force  without  written 
permission  from  the  Metropolitan  Police 
or  the  Park  Police. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  My  im- 
derstanding  is  they  cannot  get  them  any 
place  else.  They  can  only  recruit  them 
nam  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  the 
Park  Service. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
tentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  committee  was 
concerned,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  be- 
cause he  served  on  it,  with  this  aspect 
ot  diluting  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice. So  we  wrote  into  the  report  on  page 
3  the  following  language  which  appears 
at  the  bottom  of  the  third  paragraph: 

The  direction  of  the  Executive  Protective 
Sf-rvlce  will  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Director 
'A  -he  U.S.  Secret  Service,  and  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  the  members  of  the  Service  will 
iio  recruited  under  the  civil  service  laws  and 
r'vulatlons  on  a  nationwide  basis.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  local  police  forces  of  the 
metropolitan  area  will  be  a  primary  source 
I :  recruitment. 

Section  205  of  title  in  specifically  pro- 
vides for  such  recruitment  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

So  what  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is 
.something  that  has  to  be  done,  namely, 
i:et  the  emphasis  on  recruiting  from  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia  rather 
than  diluting  and  weakening  the  Dls- 


breakdown  on  them.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing  what  the  total  costs  are  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
certain  fact  here.  If  we  pass  this  legis- 
lation you  would  expect  to  get  600? 
Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Whatever  happens  with 
respect  to  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  is 
quite  another  thing. 

Do  you  expect  to  put  600  people  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secret  Ser\ice 
on  the  payroll  of  this  coimtry? 
Mr.  GRAY.  Right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  payroll  of  all  the 
Federal  taxpayers,  in  other  words.  It 
is  not  a  District  of  Columbia  obligation. 
So,  we  are  dealing  now  with  the  propo- 
sal to  provide  a  600-man  additional 
force  to  the  Secret  Service  and  all  the 
supporting  services  for  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray),  has  put  a  price  tag  or  cost  fig- 
ure upon  this  request  of  $1  million  a 
year.  I  appreciate  having  this  informa- 
tion because  it  is  not  in  the  committee 
report. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this:  Would 
not  the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
if  it  was  not  providing  such  things  as 
some  400  policemen  at  professional  foot- 
ball games,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
at  professional  baseball  games,  at  appa- 
rently no  cost  to  the  football  club  or  the 
baseball  club — would  the  department 
not  have  the  strength  with  which  to 
poUce  these  embassies?  In  other  cities 
the  owners  of  football  and  baseball  teams 
provide  their  own  police. 


Mr.  GRAY.  Most  of  the  games  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  are  played, 
of  course,  in  the  afternoon.  I  think  the 
great  manpower  requirements  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  at  night. 
However,  the  gentleman  has  a  verj*  valid 
point.  I  am  not  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  but  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  well  worth  looking  into. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  suiditional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  realize  the  point 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  making, 
but  we  already  have  an  authori- 
zation of  1,000  to  be  secured.  That  is  go- 
ing to  cost,  perhaps,  several  millions  per 
year  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  When 
this  executive  force  is  in  place,  we  can 
relieve  the  District  police  of  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  some  of  these  addition- 
al people.  So,  this  is  not  a  layer  on  an- 
other layer  of  police  and  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
indulging  in  some  wishful  hoping  with  re- 
spect to  the  reduction  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  as  the  result  of  adding 
600  to  the  Secret  Service  Force. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  do  not  think  we  will  have 
a  reduction,  but  I  think  we  will  have  a 
greater  use  of  the  police  now  protecting 
the  embassies  and  we  hope  they  will  be 
able  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  crime 
problem  in  the  District. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Executive  Protective  Serv- 
ice Act.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  this 
would  be  a  good  supplement  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  because  of  the  ability  to 
have  a  broader  recruiting  service  and 
being  able  to  tap  resources  insofar  as  re- 
cruiting is  concerned  which  is  now  un- 
available to  the  Metropolitan  Police.  But 
rather  than  to  place  all  the  blame  for  the 
crime  situation  here  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  our  police  force,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  committee  that  we  have  had 
before  us  court  reform  bills  in  the  House 
since  the  middle  of  the  summer,  bills 
which  have  been  sent  up  here  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  These 
court  reform  bills  are  recognized  as  a 
very  essential  part  in  our  crime  fight.  We 
have  police  out  on  the  streets  having  to 
deal  with  criminals  who  have  been  ar- 
rested and  then  are  released  to  go  back 
out  on  the  streets,  criminals  who  have 
not  been  tried.  This  goes  on  to  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  offense.  So,  there 
is  no  simple  solution  to  this  crime  prob- 
lem. Certainly,  court  reform  and  addi- 
tional judges  is  a  very  important  aspect 
of  it  in  order  that  we  have  speedy  trials 
of  the  criminals  now  behind  bars  where 
they  belong. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct  and  I  concur  in  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
the  gentleman  a  little  mathematics  in 
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order  to  see  if  I  am  correct  on  the  pre- 
mise of  hiring  600  additional  men.  If  they 
are  hired  at  a  minimum  salary  of  »7,000 
a  year — actually,  it  is  higher  than  that — 
it  seems  ta  me  that  that  comes  out  to 
$4.2  million  for  salaries  alone  rather 
than  $1  million  if  all  of  these  600  men 
are  beginning  police. 

If  all  of  these  600  are  beginning  police- 
men, but  of  course  you  have  to  have  cor- 
porals, sergeants,  captains,  and  all  the 
rest  that  go  with  It.  and  iheir  pay  :s 
higher,  and  then  you  have  the  contribu- 
tions toward  their  retirement,  you  have 
their  uniforms,  the  Implements  that 
they  use,  the  automobiles  and  the  motor- 
cycles, and  so  on,  so  it  would  be  incorrect, 
would  the  gentleman  not  say.  that  the 
cost  of  this  600-man  force  is  going  to  be 
$1  million? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  ;s  talk- 
ing about  additional  police,  then  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  but  I  have  tried  to 
say  all  along  that  this  is  m  lieu  of  the 
police  that  are  :iow  working  who  will 
fill  the  spots  of  other  recruits  that  would 
cost-moneis  and  the  committee  has  esti- 
mated thAfc-the  people  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  nave  to  take  on  additionally  would 
only  cost  $1  million  or  so  the  first  year 
Mr  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  gentleman  is  not  being  logi- 
cal there,  because  the  reque.st  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  tor  extra  po- 
lice took  into  account  the  number  of 
them  they  had  to  nave  on  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  embassy  patrols,  and 
of  course  tiie  need  for  police  ofBcers  will 
be  decreased,  that  is  true,  but  you  do 
not  get  money  that  way  That  is  a  little 
mental  legerdemain. 

Mr  GRAY  It  is  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers the  .same.  If  we  relieve  the  600 
we  will  not  have  to  hire  the  additional 
600.  This  is  money  .saved  that  can  be 
spent  on  the  new  force. 

Mr  KYL.  The  gentleman  is  attempting 
to  engage  in  a  little  bit  of  legerdemain 
because  we  are  gomg  to  have  to  hire  600 
If  you  take  the  duties  away  from  the 
Metropohtan  Police  Department 

Mr  GRAY  That  is  right  But  we  save 
that  If  we  do  not  take  600  away  then 
we  have  to  hire  600  additional  for  the 
District. 

Mr  KYL  But  I  wa.s  speaking  about  the 
mathematics  used  by  the  gentleman,  and 
then  you  have  to  reduce  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  by 
that  number 

Mr  GRAY  That  would  make  sense, 
but  we  just  will  not  fill  the  vacancies  if 
they  are  not  needed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  GRAY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  feels  that  as  long  sis  we 
have  a  Supreme  Court  that  is  soft  on 
criminals  if  the  addition  of  these  pro- 
posed police  ofQcers  would  have  any  ef- 
fect^ 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  and  this  la 


my  own  personal  opinion,  of  course,  that 
if  we  do  not  do  something  to  tighten  up 
the  court  procedures  we  cannot  hire 
enough  police  to  combat  crime  in  the 
Dlstnct  of  Columbia 

Mr  RARICK  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
does  not  also  agree  that  since  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  of  a  limited  size, 
geographically,  and  can  only  accommo- 
date a  limited  number  of  people — if  it 
would  not  be  more  feasible  to  export  the 
crimmal  element  rallier  than  add  to 
the  population  by  importing  more  peace 
ofiRcers. 

The  criminal  element,  for  the  most 
part.  Is  not  in  the  Federal  city  on  our 
Nation's  business  and  should  t)e  removed. 
We  might  not  be  able  to  export  all  the 
criminal  element  but  we  can  reduce  or 
abolish  those  many  fringe  benefits,  fi- 
nanced by  our  taxpayers,  which  en- 
courage their  presence  Specifically,  I 
refer  to  public  housing,  liberal  welfare 
programs,  and  lax  Judicial  procedures 
In  other  words,  we  of  Congress — in 
striving  to  protect  the  people  of  the  Dls- 
tnct— those  who  have  business  being 
here — are  lioing  to  need  to  adopt  more 
con.structive  policies  and  institute  pro- 
t{rams  to  remove  the  many  attractions 
which  have  induced  the  criminal  element 
to  infest  our  Capital  City. 

Mr   GRAY   The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The    CHAIRMAN     The   time    of    the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
.self  1  additional  minute 

Mr  TA\TX>R  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  vield^ 

Mr  GRAY.  I  yield  tt>  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina 

Mr  TA'i'LOR  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  I  just  wish  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  Que.stion  If  we  failed  to  do  all 
we  can  to  offer  this  new  protection  to 
the  embassies  and  their  personnel,  can 
we  expect  to  continue  to  offer  the  pro- 
tection that  IS  needed  to  <jur  own  Ameri- 
can people,  and  representatives  serving 
abroad'' 

Mr  GRAY  The  gentleman  ha.s  put  his 
finger  right  on  the  point  I  \va.s  in  Japan 
last  E)erember,  and  saw  .'j.jOO  Japane.se 
students  ciowded  around  our  .American 
E^bas-sy.  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
immediate  action  of  the  police  of  Tokyo 
we  could  have  had  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion I  know  money,  of  course,  is  Im- 
portant, and  mast  be.  but  even  if  we  are 
talking  about  $4  million  a  year,  if  we  al- 
low something  to  happen  in  Washington 
that  is  going  to  be  emban  assinc,  and  then 
we  have  a  $10  million  American  facility 
in  some  foreign  country  burned  down  be- 
cause of  our  inaction  here  then  we  will 
be  penny  wi.se  and  dollar  foolish.  Plus  a 
major  embarrassment  to  our  President 
and  the  American  people 

Mr  TAYLOR  Mr  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  a 
fine  presentation  on  legi.slation  which  I 
think  we  must  pass 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GRAY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  a  valued  member  of 
our  committee 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, actually  not  only  Is  there  a  con- 
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stltutional  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  provide  this  protection  but 
it  IS  my  understanding  that  he  has  an 
obligation  under  international  law  to  do 
just  what  the  legislation  is  proposing 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  following 
letters  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

The  Departmxnt  of  ths  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC,  December  8,  1969 
Hon  Kenneth  J.  Orat. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds.  Committee  on  Pi.blu: 
Works.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash. 
mgton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Orat  :  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  an  objection  to  the  enactment  uf 
H  R.  14944  may  be  raised  on  the  belief  that 
the  creation  of  an  organization  to  provide 
embassy  protection  could  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  police  force.  I  wint 
to  stress  that  there  axe  no  grounds  whatso- 
ever in  fact  or  in  the  bill  for  such  a  belief. 

As  you  are  aware.  H.R,  14944,  as  amended 
by  the  PTibilc  Worlis  Committee,  would 
change  the  name  of  the  White  House  Pulice 
force  to  the  Executive  Protective  Service. 
In  addition  to  the  protection  duties  now  per- 
formed by  the  White  House  P*ollce.  the  ue* 
Protective  Service  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  protection  of  foreign  embassies  lo- 
cated in  the  Metropolitan  area  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  in  such  other  areas  within 
the  United  States  as  the  President  may  di- 
rect on  a  case  by  case  basis.  The  authorized 
statutory  strength  of  the  Executive  Prot#c- 
tue  Service  would  be  limited  to  850  mem- 
bers. 

The  protection  to  be  provided  the  foreigu 
diplomatic  missions  will  be  preventive  la 
nature,  not  investigative.  It  is  not  authorized 
nor  13  It  contemplated  that  the  Executive 
Protective  Service  will  operate  as  a  police 
torce.  It  will  not  and  cannot  usurp  the  re- 
sp)onslblllty  of  the  local  police  department  lo 
enforce  the  laws  relating  to  the  protection  of 
persons  and  property.  The  narrowly  re- 
stricted responsibility  granted  to  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service  by  the  bill  is  a  secu- 
rity authority. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  secu- 
rity of  foreign  diplomatic  missions  located 
in  this  country  is  a  Federal  responsibility  I: 
Is  an  iiblij?atlon  of  the  central  govermiient 
under  iriternatiunal  law  and  practices  .Amer- 
ican embassies  in  foreign  countries  reccue 
protection  from  the  central  government  .' 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  located  I:i 
most  instances,  thl.s  protection  has  been  ad- 
equate to  provide  reasonable  security  :.r 
.\merican  diplomatic  personnel  stationed 
abroad  In  order  'o  insure  the  contmued  >?- 
curlty  of  .■\merican  diplomatic  personnel.  1: 
Is  Incumbent  upxjn  the  Federal  Oovernment 
to  reciprocate  and  ln.sure  reasonable  security 
to  foreign  diplomatic  missions  located  ;n 
this  <-ountry.  To  this  end,  the  foreign  diplo- 
matic corps  has  repeatedly  petitioned  the 
State  Department  and  the  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  increased  protection  due  to  ti.e 
high  incidence  of  crimes  directed  at  foreign 
embassies  and  their  personnel  It  Is  not  con- 
templated that  the  new  Service  will  have  a 
broader  police  role  than  to  fulflll  the  pur- 
poses for  which  It  Is  established.  Its  Juris- 
diction i.s  restricted  to  the  performance  of 
prftenttie  security  functions  In  very  limited 
areas  of  responsibility.  1  e.,  the  Executive 
Mansion  and  srounds.  Presidential  offices, 
and  foreign  diplomatic  missions.  The  size 
and  authority  of  the  new  Protective  Service 
are  restricted  by  statute  and  It  is  dependent 
upon    the    Congress    for   the    appropriations 
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necesfcary   for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Executive 
Protective  Service  will  not  be  authorized  to 
as.~ume  the  responsibility  of  the  local  police 
in  providng  protection  to  foreign  diplomatic 
per.-onnel.  or  to  conduct  criminal  investlga- 
tt,,ns  involving  embassy  personnel,  or  to  fur- 
nish officers  In  adequate  numbers  to  control 
demonstrations  and  other  disturbances  oc- 
curring in  close  proximity  to  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions. 

Such  IS  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  new  Service  as  it  relates  to  diplomatic 
protection. 

Sincerely  vours. 

Eugene  T.  Rossides. 

Treasury  Department, 

US    Secret  Service, 
Washington,  DC,  August  13,  1969. 
Subject:   Estimated  Costs— Embassy  Protec- 
tive Forces. 
Mr  Richard  J.  Sullivan. 

Cir.ef  Counsel,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
DEAR  Dick  :  In  accordance  with  the  request 
of  Congreesman  Cramer,  and  pursuant  to  the 
provisions   of   section   2963,   title   5,   United 
States  Code,  there  is  attached  an  estimate 
of  expenditures  for  the  next  five  fiscal  years 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a 
special  Embassy  Protective  Force. 

The  aforementioned  Information  relates  to 
H  R.  14944.  proposed  legislation  pending  be- 
Kre  your  Committee  which.  If  enacted,  wUl 
ent«ul  an  estimated  aimiial  expenditure  of 
.ipproprlated  funds  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

We  appreciate  your  assistance  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  legislation  pending  before  your 
Committee  regarding  the  Embassy  Protective 
Force.  If  you  should  need  any  further  Infor- 
mation, we  would  he  most  happy  to  supply  It. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Rowley. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
iienUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
-upport  of  H.R.  14944,  reported  unanl- 
ir.ously  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
Treasurj-  Department,  acting  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
been  advised  that  over  the  last  number 
o:  months  the  President  has  received 
complaints  from  over  50  different  em- 
bassies accredited  to  the  United  States 
involving  various  criminal  incidents 
which  have  occurred  in  or  about  the  em- 
bassies located  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  embassies  of  these  foreign  na- 
tions, some  117  diplomatic  missions  in 
all.  have  requested  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  President  to  take  action  to 
find  means  of  preventing  disturbances, 
harassment,  and  the  high  incidents  of 
trime  involving  foreign  embassies  and 
their  employees. 

The  President,  under  his  constitu- 
lional  authority,  has  the  duty  to  assure 
these  duly  accredited  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  to  the  United  States 
that  the  security  of  their  person  and 
l.iroperty  will  be  fully  provided  for  by 
this  Government. 

H  R.  14944.  as  reported.  I  believe  will 
accomplish  the  purposes  which  the  Presi- 
dent desires. 

The  bill  Increases  the  size  of  the  exist- 
ing White  House  Police  force  firom  250  to 
850;  It  changes  the  name  of  that  force  to 
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the  Executive  Protective  Service;  it  gives 
the  service  new  authority  to  protect  the 
foreign  missions  located  in  the  metropol- 
itan area  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
cluding Maryland  and  Virginia;  it  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  use  this  service 
to  protect  foreign  missions  located  out- 
side of  the  Washington  area  whether 
they  be  in  the  United  States,  its  territo- 
ries, or  possessions  as  he  may  determine 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

There  has  been  some  concern  that  a 
large  number  of  the  new  service  will  be 
drafted  from  members  of  the  existing 
Metropolitan  Police  Force.  This  is  not 
the  Intent  of  the  legislation  nor  will  this 
happen. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  and  the  com- 
mittee's feeling  that  by  relieving  the 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  from  their  present  duties  of  pro- 
tecting these  diplomatic  missions  and 
substituting  for  them  the  new  Executive 
Protective  Service,  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  police  protection  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
Metropolitan  Police  members  will  then 
be  able  to  assume  other  duties  than  that 
of  protecting  embassies. 

This  is  necessary  legislation.  There  is 
a  sense  of  urgency  to  it  and,  for  tliis  rea- 
son, I  urge  its  adoption.  At  the  same 
time  I  wish  to  commend  those  respon- 
sible for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  today,  which  includes  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  J.  Gray,  and  his  counterpart, 
the  ra.nking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  James  Grover. 

May  I  also  commend  to  the  Members 
the  expert  testimony  received  from  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  on  this 
matter  including  particularly  the  able 
Director  of  the  Secret  Service,  Mr.  James 
Rowley. 

May  I  conclude  by  thanking  my  dear 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Treasury,  Post  Office  and  Related 
Agencies,  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  Honorable  Tom  Steed,  for  his 
work  in  cooperating  with  the  committee 
in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  urge 
the  unanimous  support  for  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  22  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer)  . 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  wholehearted 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  just  as  much 
support  this  as  I  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's initial  recommendation  with  re- 
gard to  fighting  crime  nationwide  which 
incidentally  is  sitting  in  most  of  the  sub- 
committees without  action  today. 

I  think  it  is  a  crime  that  it  is  being 
bottled  up;  and  as  much  as  I  supported 
for  instance  the  1,000  new  metropolitan 
police  called  for  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  trying  to  do  something 
about  crime  running  rampant  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;   and  crime  running 


rampant  as  much  if  not  more  so  than 
every  city  in  America — and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  showcase  of  government 
for  the  world, 

I  support  also,  and  have  encouraged 
others,  and  to  try  to  get  out  of  the  proper 
committees  legislation  to  control  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  in  addition 
to  the  add  on  of  1,000  more  people  in  the 
police  force  in  the  District. 

So,  really  the  way  I  conceive  this  legis- 
lation is  that  this  is  a  peripheral  way— 
this  is  a  way  of  accomplishing  better  law 
enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
when  the  Congress  to  this  day  has  ab- 
solutely refused  to  provide  the  relief 
needed  by  direct  legislation. 

Let  me  tell  you  exactly  what  I  mean. 
Today  there  are  himdreds  of  metropoli- 
tan police  needed  on  the  beats  and  on 
the  streets  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
combat  crime  and  the  rapes  and  rob- 
beries that  are  going  up  at  a  phenomenal 
rate  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  So 
they  put  them  in  a  cruise  car  and  take 
them  off  the  beats  and  the  streets,  to  do 
what?  In  order  to  economize  on  person- 
nel and  save  money.  But  it  does  not  save 
the  poor,  harassed  citizen  or  visitor  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  ends  up  be- 
ing the  victim  of  rape  and  robbery  in 
their  homes  and  on  the  streets. 

So  hundreds  of  District  of  Columbia 
police  are  needed  on  the  beats  and  on  the 
streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
fight  crime  in  our  Nation's  Capital  and 
for  those  who  are  criticizing  providing  a 
force  for  the  embassies,  listen  to  this — 
instead  of  those  police  who  are  needed 
on  the  beats  and  on  the  streets  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  they  are  presently 
protecting  the  embassies  of  the  foreign 
nations. 

So  all  we  are  saying  is — to  provide  a 
proper  force  to  protect  the  embassies, 
which  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  our  Government  in 
any  event,  and  a  reciprocal  responsibility 
of  other  governments  that  they  have  to 
protect  our  embassies  in  other  countries. 
That  is  our  duty.  So  let  us  establish  a 
police  force  that  may  accomplish  this 
and  relieve  these  hundreds  of  Metro- 
politan Police  and  let  them  go  back  to 
the  beats  where  they  belong  and  pro- 
tect the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  visitors  to  the  District. 

That  is  as  I  see  this  legislation.  So 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  600  addi- 
tional well-trained  police — not  recruited 
principally  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  because  that  approach  would 
not  accomplish  the  objective  of  better  law 
enforcement  throughout  the  District.  But 
we  specifically  provide  in  the  report  a 
requirement — 

It  Is  not  anticipated  that  the  local  police 
forces  of  the  metropolitan  area  will  be  a 
primary  source  of  recruitment. 

We  state  that  specifically.  I  understand 
that  there  may  be  an  amendment  pro- 
posed that  will  clarify  further  that  we 
clearly  intend  for  them  to  recruit  these 
people  from  outside  the  District.  I  will 
say  this  to  you,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they 
will  have  no  problem  whatsoever  to  re- 
cruit people  for  this  particular  service 
because  this  service  is  going  to  have 
prestige  and  is  going  to  have  a  specific 
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Job  and  It  is  going  to  be  backed  up,  which 
IS  not  the  case  in  many  instances,  by  the 
police  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

So  this  will  be  a  nationwide  effort  to  re- 
cruit  for  this  force  and  to  relieve  the 
police  for  the  District  so  that  those  who 
want    law    enforcement    in    the    District 
should  cling  to  this  legislation  and  sup- 
port  It   wholeheartedly   because   it   will 
relieve  those  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  do  the 
job  they  should  do  and  have  not  been 
dom-:  So  if  we  have  to  use  this  peripheral 
way   of  doing  it,   I  am    100  percent   for 
It.    if    It    IS    goinK    U3    cost    $4'j    million 
to  do  It.  I  am   100  percent  for  that,  to 
get  the  job  done  even  partially  in  solv- 
ing crime  or  helping  to  solve  the  problem 
of  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
that  this  will  relieve  some  of  the  pres.sure 
on  the  MetropoliUn  Police  force  which 
is  havini?  to  provide  embassy  protection 
for  some  20  to  21  embassies  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  today 

In  addition,  these  police  will  have  the 
same  authority  for  arrests  as  does  the 
Metropolitah  Police,  and  if  a  crime  Lakes 
place  in  tHeir  presence  or  to  their  Icnowl- 
edge  while  they  are  on  duty  with  the 
embEissy.  they  will  have  the  authority 
to  make  the  necessary  arrests,  so  they 
will  be  accomplishing  that  dual  law 
enforcement  purpose,  too. 

The  city  police  are  being  stretched  too 
thin,  and  everyone  knows  it    With  the 
hippies,    the    kiwks     and    the    [jeaceniks 
forever  on  the  march,  and  some  of  them 
looking  for  trouble,  providing  the  White 
House  and  embassies  protection   ;s  be- 
coming an  ever  more  difficult   task  for 
the  rek'uJar  city  police.  Under  interna- 
tional law  and  practice  the  United  States 
is  obligated  to  provide  this  protection 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  nsing  crime 
rate  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  It  is  my 
hope  that  maybe  this  measure,  if  it  tjets 
the  support  to  which  it  is  entitled,  wnll 
perhaps  unlock  the  door  to  some  of  the 
anticnme  measures  that  are  not  being 
acted  on  at  the  pre.sent  time    The  ad- 
ministration has  exerted  efforts  to  com- 
bat crime  m  America    It  has  presented 
legislation  constantly  Thm  effort,  so  far. 
is  being  thwarted  in  the  Congress    I  do 
not  think  the  fight  against  crime  can 
be  frustrated  in  the  name  of  cost  or  any- 
thing   ebe.    The    need    to    combat    tiie 
cancer  of  organized  crime  and  cnme  in 
the  streets  far  transcends  partisan  con- 
siderations. The  people  of  America  want 
prompt  action  on  anticrmie  legislation, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  have  it.  So  I 
wholeheartedly   support    tins   legislation 
and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
vested  with  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility for  conductmg  this  country's  for- 
eign policy  In  order  to  adequately 
perform  his  duties  m  tins  regard,  it  is 
imperative  that  he  assure  accredited  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  governments  in 
the  United  States  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment security  of  person  and  property 

I  regret  to  say  that  in  recent  years 
members  of  the  foreign  diplomauc  corps 
stationed  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  complained  that  such  security  Is 
lacking    They  have  been  pltigued  with 


disturbances,  harassments.  and  a  high 
incidence  of  crime  involving  their  em- 
bassies and  their  personnel.  These  have 
prompted  demands  that  this  country  be- 
gin to  provide  them  with  the  same  kind 
of  protection  that  their  govemmentfi 
provide  our  people  stationed  abroad. 

When  the  President  became  aware  of 
these  demands,  he  directed  that  a  plan 
be  developed  for  placing  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  protection  of  the  117  diplo- 
matic missions  in  the  Washington  area 
under  the  control  of  an  expanded  White 
Hou.se  Police  force 

At  the  pre.sent  ume,  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  has  thLs  duty  In  view 
of  till-  iucrfa.sini;  burdens  being  placed  on 
it,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
law  enforcement  agency  can  any  longer 
fulfill  thLs  essential  function  Its  citywide 
responsibilities  are  ttx)  i;ri^t  Moreover. 
It  is  "perating  more  tlian  600  men  below 
authorized  .strength 

i':nactmem  of  HR  14944  would  shift 
the  protectn e  burden  from  the  .■^houlders 
of  the  Washington  Police  to  a  new  Ex- 
ecutive Protective  Service  who.se  job 
would  be  to  give  embassies  and  their  rep- 
resentatives m  the  Nation  s  Capital  the 
same  kind  of  protection  presently  pro- 
vided the  PrejJident  and  hi.s  lamily 

Tins  legislation  would  boost  author- 
ized strength  of  the  old  White  House 
Police  from  2.')0  to  a  maximum  of  850 
men  The  new  Semce  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Director  of  the  US, 
Secret  Senice. 

Its  use  would  be  specifically  limited  to 
providing  security  in  the  Washington 
metrofxjlitHn  art-a  On  ,spe«-ial  (X'casions. 
however,  diplomatic  miSMons  in  other 
areao,  of  the  country  could  be  given  pro- 
tection where  warranted  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

The  reason  for  this  special  authority 
is  to  insure  tiiat  ulie  P^xecutive  Protective 
Service  could  be  lused  -m  a  .selective  basis 
u>  protect  tore;-!!  di;,'iiitartes  vusitin;^  this 
country.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
Service  would  not  replace  local  po- 
lice. Rather,  it  would  ^uppk^ment  their 
efforts, 

Hio  Service  will  be  a  primarily  pre- 
ventive force,  .'Vs  planned,  it  will  consist 
of  motorized  elements  whose  task  it  will 
be  to  patixil  foreign  missioiLs  ;n  the  met- 
rofJoUtan  area  These  will  be  supple- 
mented by  Jixcd  or  ,  hcrt  Ijeat  patrols  of 
the  more  sensitive  embassies. 

A  ready  reserve  '.ull  be  c.n  duty  at  all 
times  It  ■.v;ll  revpond  when  minor  alter- 
cations or  dl-sturbiinces  cannot  be  han- 
dled by  the  men  on  the  beat 

When  major  trouble  appears  to  be 
brewing,  the  Service  will  call  upon  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  to  as.sist  in  han- 
dling It  When  the  Service  is  oj>eratlng 
In  other  jurisdictions  throughout  the 
counti-y  under  tlie  si,)e<'ial  authority  of 
subsection  3  ,i  >  of  the  bill,  local  police 
will  be  railed  :n  wiien.  as,  at;d  it  nei'ded 
In  ail  cases,  the  .same  operational  ar- 
rangements and  working  guidelines 
which  have  proven  sti  .successful  in  the 
past  will  lonlinue  to  govern  the  rtlation- 
.ships  between  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  Involved 

Within  the  Nation's  Capital,   the  ex- 
panded Service  will  relieve  hundreds  of 


District  of  Columbia  policemen  from  em- 
bassy duties  This  will  enable  them  to 
pursue  other  law  enforcement  activities 
In  other  words,  by  expanding  the  White 
House  Police  force,  we  will,  in  effect  be 
beefing  up  our  sorely  pressed  Washm  •- 
ton  police 

As  for  recruitment,  members  of  the 
new  Executive  Protective  Service  will 
come  under  tlie  civil  service  laws  ;ind 
retfulatlons,  Tliey  will  be  recruited  ;  a- 
tlonwlde,  although  It  is  expected  tint 
local  police  forces  In  the  metropohran 
area  will  .serve  as  a  primary  source  of 
recriutment 

In  view  of  the  National  Governmeiiis 
responsibility  for  protecting  the  Pre  i- 
dent  and  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps, 
the  propo.sed  expansion  of  the  White 
House  Police  envisioned  by  this  bill 
makes  sense.  Such  duties  properly  be- 
long to  the  Federal  Government,  The 
chant'e  should  have  been  made  long 
ago 

During  the  'ecent  moratorium.  I  .im 
informed,  an  unruly  throng  assembled 
in  DuPont  Circle.  From  there,  they  beL.nn 
to  march  on  the  Vietnamese  Embasy. 
Fortunately,  the  security  forces  at  hand 
were  .sufficient  to  deal  with  them  before 
they  leached  their  goal.  Had  they  fai.'d. 
We  may  have  witnessed  the  sackiiu-  .r 
worse  of  the  embassy  of  a  friendly  na- 
tion and  ally. 

Such  incident.s  happening  to  our  r\n- 
bassles  abroad  have  always  shocked  ,i;.d 
outraged  me  Tlie  establishment  v'.  a 
highly  trained  and  mobile  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service  will  insure  that  they  \v;!l 
not  happen  here  f\ircmn  representatives 
in  this  country  will  be  assured  the  tyjv  nf 
protection  they  are  entitled  to  and  no- 
serve, 

TTielr  dignity  and  security  requires  it 
The  responsibihty  to  preserve  tranquil- 
lity and  safety  In  the  United  States  cio- 
mar'.ds  it 

Mr,  RARICK  Mr  Chairman,  will  •  .e 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  CRAMER,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Loiusiana.  who  is  know  n 
iis  a  strong  law-enforcement  .supporter 
m  America, 

Mr  RARICK  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  wonder  if  the  ..entleman  and  the  com- 
mittee have  considered  the  possibility  ut 
transferring  the  Supreme  Court  Police  to 
this  newly  proposed  police  force?  Tlie 
Supreme  Court  has  many  fnend^<  amone: 
the  criminal  element  and  .--hould  have 
minimal  need  for  police  protection.  In 
this  manner  we  can  save  the  taxpavei-s 
money  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
international  good  wiU. 

Mr  CRAMER  Tliat  would  make  about 
as  much  seiLse  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  ajs  transferring  the  Capitol  Police 
force,  which  we  recently  beefed  up,  just 
last  year,  ana  gave  them  additional  au- 
thority to  police  Capitol  Hill  and  Co;.- 
i;ress.  I  disagree  with  the  gentleman,  .'.;- 
though,  if  some  of  the  Justices  were 
subjected  to  the  same  mob  violence  or 
crunina'  attacks  suffered  by  many  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  they  might  render 
M)inc  different  decisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentlem.ir. 
from  Florida  desire  to  yield  additional 
time? 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
H  Clattskn)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  join  my  colleagues  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  in  supporting  the  President's 
request  to  Improve  the  protection  of  for- 
eign embassy  personnel  and  facilities 
through  creation  of  an  "Executive  Pro- 
tection Service." 

The  President  has  the  clear  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  providing  protec- 
tion of  personnel  and  for  the  conduct  of 
the  U.S.  relationships  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  their  resident  representa- 
tives :  their  security  of  person  and  prop- 
erty in  the  same  degree  that  the  laws 
of  this  Nation  assure  to  our  own  citizens. 

Under  international  law  and  practice, 
it  is  the  obligation  of  the  host  govern- 
ment to  take  retisonable  precaution  to 
insure  the  safety  of  foreign  diplomatic 
officials  and  the  embassies  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments located  in  the  receiving  state. 
Our  embassies  overseas  have  been  re- 
ceiving protection  from  the  central  gov- 
ernment of  the  coimtrles  in  which  they 
are  located.  It  is,  therefore,  appropriate 
that  we  have  the  capability  to  carry  out 
our  reciprocal  responsibility. 

There  are  117  diplomatic  missions  In 
Washington,  D,C..  and  the  immediately 
surrounding  area.  At  the  present  time, 
the  protection  of  foreign  embassies  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department.  Over  the  past  4  years  inci- 
dents at  embassies  and  crime  involving 
diplomatic  personnel  have  shown  a 
marked  Increase.  The  foreign  diplomatic 
corps  has  constantly  complained  to  the 
Dtj^artment  of  State  concerning  disturb- 
ances, harassment,  and  the  high  inci- 
dence of  crime  involving  foreign  em- 
bassies tind  their  employees.  Ambassadors 
and  other  high  diplomatic  officials  have 
demanded  that  the  National  Government 
fulfill  Its  obhgation  to  maintain  the  se- 
c;;rity  of  foreign  diplomatic  missions 
located  In  this  country.  Recently  their 
complaints  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
President,  and  the  level  of  his  con- 
cern is  evidenced  In  the  request  for  this 
le'-i.slation. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
cannot  provide  the  necessary  protection. 
This  fact  is  not  an  adverse  reflection  on 
the  Department.  The  demands  upon  It  in 
canning  out  Its  citywide  responsibility  to 
thr  general  public  for  law  enforcement 
and  protection  are  Eilready  overwhelming. 

P.esponsibility  for  providing  protection 
of  this  nature  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  lie  with  the  Department  of 
State.  That  Department,  however,  has 
no  security  personnel  even  remotely 
qualified  to  meet  the  needs  involved. 

The  'White  House  Police,  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Se- 
I  ret  Service,  are  uniquely  qualified,  by 
both  training  tind  the  responsibilities  al- 
ready assigned  to  them  under  existing 
law,  to  meet  this  need.  The  assignment 
of  embassy  protection  to  this  group  will 
renter  responsibility  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, where  It  belongs. 

•■Accordingly,  H.R.  14944  here  re- 
i'orted.  with  amendments,  will  change 
the  name  of   the  'White  House  Police 


to  the  Executive  Protective  Service, 
which  more  adequately  describes  the 
functions  already  assigned  to  It  as 
well  as  the  function  to  be  added  here. 
In  addition,  this  legislation  will  extend 
the  Jurisdictional  area  within  which  the 
Service  may  function  to  the  metropoli- 
tan area  surrounding  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington itself.  Some  embassies  are  al- 
ready located  outside  the  city  limits,  and 
it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  other 
embassies  will  so  locate  in  the  future.  To 
carry  out  its  fimction,  the  Service  must 
be  able  to  protect  these  embassies  as  well 
as  those  located  within  the  city  proper. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  foreign  representatives 
are  accredited  to  the  President;  they 
necessarily  must  be  so  situated  physi- 
cally as  to  be  in  relatively  close  prox- 
imity to  the  central  seat  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. The  authority  for  embassy  pro- 
tection is  limited  to  the  metropolitan 
area  itself,  except  as  the  President  other- 
wise provides,  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
Where  embassies  are  located  in  Mary- 
land or  Virginia,  to  the  extent  those 
States  comprise  a  part  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  the  same  cooperation  with 
local  police  forces  would  apply  as  now 
applies  with  respect  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  In  this  regard,  the 
committee  would  emphasize  that  the  em- 
bassy protective  fimction  cannot,  and 
is  not  Intended  to,  assiune  the  local  police 
department's  responsibility  (whether  it 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mary- 
land, or  'Virginia)  to  conduct  criminal 
investigations  involving  embassy  per- 
sonnel but  to  furnish  police  officers  in 
adequate  numbers  to  control  major  dem- 
onstrations and  other  large  disturbances 
occurring  in  close  proximity  to  foreign 
diplomatic  missions. 

With  respect  to  the  authority  granted 
the  President  to  utilize  the  Executive 
Protective  Service  for  the  protection  of 
"foreign  diplomatic  niissions  located  in 
such  other  areas  in  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions,  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,"  the  committee  here  states 
plainly  that  this  authority  extends  only 
to  situations  of  extraordinary  gravity, 
where  the  locsd  police  force  is  totally 
incapable  of  providing  a  level  of  protec- 
tion deemed  essential  to  the  international 
integrity  of  the  United  States,  or  where 
the  protection  of  the  President  himself, 
for  example,  would  be  involved.  This  ad- 
ditional authority  is  not,  and  may  not 
be  construed  to  be,  a  substitute  for  the 
responsibility  of  local  police  forces  to 
provide  protection  for  consulates,  the 
United  Nations,  and  similar  foreign  dele- 
gations within  the  United  States.  The 
increased  protection  to  be  provided  by 
the  Executive  Protective  Service  is  de- 
signed primarily  as  a  preventive  measure 
within  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  new 
Service  assume  the  responsibility  of  other 
police  departments  to  provide  protection 
to  persons  and  property  within  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions. 

The  niunber  of  personnel  assigned  to 
the  Service  will  be  increased  from  the 
present  250  to  not  more  than  850.  Not 
all  of  this  authorized  increase  in  per- 
sonnel, of  course,  is  attributable  to  em- 


bassy  protection.  The  need  for  increased 
protection  for  the  President  accounts  for 
part  of  the  added  personnel.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  Executive  Protective  Service 
will  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  and  it  is  con- 
templated that  the  members  of  the  Serv- 
ice will  be  recruited  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  regulations  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  local 
police  forces  of  the  metropolitan  area 
will  be  a  primary  source  of  recruitment. 

The  administration  originally  re- 
quested an  open-end  authorization  for 
personnel  for  this  Service.  The  commit- 
tee is  unequivocally  opposed  to  any  such 
arrangement.  The  duties  assigned  the 
Service  are  specific.  A  maximum  of  850 
should,  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
submitted  to  the  committee,  be  adequate 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  By  whatever 
name  it  is  called,  and  however  meritori- 
ous Its  purpose,  a  police  force  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Federal  EJxecutive  power 
is  an  instrument  upon  which  our  phi- 
losophy of  government  requires  tight 
rein.  The  committee  has  every  reason  to 
expect  restrained  executive  use  and  close 
congressional  oversight  of  the  Service, 
its  assignments,  and  its  performance. 

The  committee  has  had  this  legislation 
imder  active  consideration  since  May  21 
last.  Public  hearings  were  held  on  July 
24,  and  four  extensive  executive  sessions 
followed  the  public  hearings.  'We  believe 
H.R.  14944  as  reported  will  meet  the  un- 
deniable need  for  embassy  protection  as 
a  Federal  responsibility,  but  with  safe- 
guards the  committee  considers  abso- 
lutely essential. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  unqualified  support 
for  the  pending  measure  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  federalized  police 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  and  the  117  embassies  of  foreign 
governments. 

And,  in  stating  my  support.  I  also  wish 
to  deplore  the  conditions  in  this,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  which  make  this  kind  of 
legislation  necessary.  I  think  we  have 
reached  a  rather  sorry  state  of  affairs 
when  we  have  to  admit  that  the  local 
police  force  is  not  capable  of  providing 
adequate  protection  for  the  well-being 
and  property  of  the  diplomatic  emissar- 
ies from  around  the  world.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  greatest  capital  city  in 
the  world  but  I  wonder  how  long  we  will 
be  able  to  maintain  that  image. 

Tlie  incidence  of  thievery,  vandalism, 
and  mayhem  visited  upon  the  foreign  em- 
bassies is  shocking  and  inexcusable.  Let 
me  cite  just  a  few  examples.  Last  July 
27,  persons  forced  their  way  into  the 
Ethiopian  Embassy  and  broke  windows, 
furniture,  and  other  valuable  furnish- 
ings before  they  were  subdued  and  ar- 
rested; two  persons  attempted  to  enter 
the  Russian  Embassy  groimds  last  sum- 
mer, and  just  this  month  19  persons 
handcuffed  themselves  to  the  Embassy 
fence;  the  Italian  Embassy  has  reported 
that  automobiles  on  its  prroperty  have 
been  tampered  with,  and  there  have  been 
any  number  of  incidents  at  the  Embas- 
sies of  the  Vietnamese  and  French  Gov- 
ernments. 
To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
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In  history  that  the  Government  has  been 
forced  to  institute  this  kind  of  a  federal- 
ized police  force  for  such  a  purpose  And 
one  has  only  to  glance  at  the  daily  list- 
ings of  cnminal  acuvity  in  the  local 
newspapers  to  see  the  reason  why  The 
weekend  list  of  crinie  m  the  District 
would  fill  an  entire  page  if  it  were  printed 
in  the  same  type  as  the  rest  of  the  news- 
paper. 

Even  though  the  Washington  police 
force  has  been  enlarged  to  almost  3.- 
900 — an  Increase  of  about  500  men  over 
the  past  year — the  crime  rate  continues 
to  climb 

The  number  of  homicides  m  the  f\rst 
9  months  of  this  year  have  increased 
by  56  percent  over  the  figure  for  the 
same  period  last  year  and  that  was 
dreadful  enough  Robberies  have  Jumped 
54  percent  in  the  same  9-month  period 
and  I  think  they  have  lost  count  on  the 
number  of  rapes,  they  occur  with  such 
sickening  frequency  Nobody  is  spared 
the  sadists.  The  young  shopgirl,  the  ma- 
tron, the  very  old.  the  mflrm  are  daily 
vlctigilzetf  _ 

.Tust  wllhin  the  past  24  hours  I  read 
of  the  pleas  of  .some  women  who  are 
seeking  to  have  year-round  daylight  .sav- 
ing so  they  will  have  a  fighting  chance 
to  reach  the  safety  of  their  homes — and 
that  is  a  little  precarious,  too — before 
darkness  .sets  in  Why.  some  of  the  women 
who  work  m  the  downtown  agencies  are 
sacrificing  an  hours  pay  at  the  end  of 
the  day  in  order  to  get  a  head  start  on 
the  rapists  and  muggers  they  know  are 
roaming  the  city  after  dusk. 

However,  we  do  not  have  to  go  down- 
town for  samples  of  violence  There  is 
ample  evidence  right  here  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
been  mugged  and  robbed — one  attacked 
in  his  own  office.  Our  female  staff  mem- 
bers have  been  murdered,  raped,  robbed, 
and  terrorized .  even  those  girls  who  live 
within  two  bK)cks  of  the  Capitol  have  a 
justifiable  fear  of  walking  home 

This  deplorable  situation  has  created 
a  bonanza  for  people  in  the  .security  busi- 
ness Citizens  have  taken  to  double-bolt- 
ing doors,  buying  watchdogs,  and  hiring 
guards.  There  are  many  Members,  like 
myself,  who  have  found  themselves 
forced  to  find  persons  to  live  in  their 
homes  while  out  of  the  city  And  the  for- 
eign embassies  around  the  city  have  been 
forced  to  maintain  their  own  .security 
forces. 

Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the  local 
police  force.  I  do  not  lay  the  complete 
blame  for  this  situation  at  their  doorst<»p 
A  major  reason  we  find  ourselves  having 
to  enact  such  a  bill  as  we  have  before  us 
today  IS  our  inaction  in  taking  up  the 
President's  anticnme  proposals 

The  first  session  of  this  Congre.ss  has 
been  at  work  since  January  3,  now  Jan- 
uary of  1970  is  right  around  the  corner 
and  not  a  single  one  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations on  crime  has  been  acted 
upon  Instead  of  taking  measures  to  com- 
bat crime  in  the  streets,  we  have  seemed 
more  mterested  largely  in  superficial  leg- 
islation and  "giveaway"  aid  programs. 

The  administration  has  requested  $296 
million  this  year  to  help  Sutes  and  local 
communities  Improve  their  police  and 
cnminal  justice  systems.  Legislation  has 


also  been  introduced  to  intensify  the  na- 
tional effort  against  organized  crime 
which  claims  as  Its  major  victims  the 
poor  A  major  revision  of  all  Federal  nar- 
cotics laws  also  has  been  proposed  in  an 
eflort  to  curb  illicit  narcotics  trade 

Failure  to  deal  effectively  witli  crimi- 
nals and  the  causes  of  crime  lias  resulted 
in  what  can  only  be  termed  major  dis- 
aster Crime  has  quadrupled  since  1944. 
In  1968  alone,  it  increased  by  17  percent 

U.se  of  drugs  ha.s  grown  at  an  even 
more  frightening  rate  Between  1960  and 
1967  juvenile  arrests  involving  the  use 
of  drugs  rase  almost  800  percent  and  the 
number  of  narcotics  addicts  in  the  United 
States  IS  now  estimated  to  be  m  the 
hundreds  of  thousands 

The  flow  of  smut  and  obscenity  through 
the  mails  has  mcrea.sed  enormously  in 
recent  years,  to  tiie  disgust  of  decent  citi- 
zens and  to  the  detriment  of  our  children. 

Here  in  the  Nation's  Capitol,  while 
serious  crime  skyrockets,  the  criminal 
court-s  lack  progre.ssive.  effective  pro- 
cedures 

Organized  ciune  continues  to  wrap  its 
tentacles  about  our  society  It  controls 
illegal  gambling,  the  numbers  racket  and 
dope  .smuggling,  and  has  infiltrated  gov- 
''rnment  and  legitimate  business. 

We  must  devote  new  re.sources  and 
knowledge  to  the  curbing  of  juvenile  de- 
lintjuency:  we  must  develop  new  tech- 
niques of  pn.soner  rehabilitation,  both  in- 
stitutional and  fxtrainstitutlonal  we 
must  address  the  urgent  need  for  penal 
reform. 

Control  of  all  areas  of  crime  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  internal  strength  and  security  of  our 
Nation,  if  we  are  to  be  safe  in  our  homes 
and  on  our  streets  and  if  our  children 
are  to  have  the  protection  they  deserve. 

We  should  decide  now  to  give  anti- 
crime  legislation  the  number  one  priority 
for  the  next  session  so  our  people  will 
know  that  we  are  interested  in  arresting 
and  curing  the  cancer  of  crime  which 
now  afflicts  the  Nation. 

Many  people  are  coming  to  believe 
that  the  motto  of  Washington  is  "Kill  a 
Citizen  a  Day  "  or  "Rob  a  Bank  Daily." 
That  may  be  true  of  many  other  cities 
before  long. 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  It  rnacted  f>v  '^■''  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.ientattves  of  the  United  State:i  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
•er  3  of  rule  3  of  the  United  Stales  Code  Is 
amended  as  foliows-- 

il»  by  striking  the  words  White  House 
Police  force  '  whenever  thev  appear  In  the 
chapter  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word.s      Executive   Protective   Force"; 

■  2)  by  striking  the  words  'White  House 
Police  '  whenever  they  appear  in  the  chap- 
ter and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  Executive 
Protective  Force", 

1 3)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 
"Subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
'arv  of  the  Trea-sury.  the  Force  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Director.  tJnIted  States 
Secret  Service,  may  prescrltie  In  connection 


with  the  protection  of  the  following:  ii| 
the  Executive  Mansion  and  grounds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  i2)  any  buildins;  m 
which  Presidential  offices  are  located  u 
the  President  and  members  of  his  immedu'e 
family:  and  (4|  foreign  diplomatic  misslosLs 
located  In  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  such  other  area.-  us 
the  President  may  direct     .  and 

(4)    by   striking   the   words   "two    hundred 
and  fifty"  In  the  first  .sentence  of  sub.-,ecT;  a 
ai     of    section    203    and    in.sertlng    in    lien 
'hereof     eight   hundred  and  fifty". 

Mr  GRAY  during  the  reading  i .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the  bill, 
and  that  the  bill  be  printed  m  the  Rtr  - 
uRD  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection 

CO.MMITTEE    .\MENDMF.NTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
ixirt   the  committee   amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  First  page  line 
H.    strike    out      Force"    and    ln.sert      Service" 

Pape  2.  line  2,  strike  out  "Force"  and  in- 
sert    Service" 

Page  2  line  6  strike  out  "Force"  and  m- 
--,ert      Executive    Protective    Service" 

Pace  2   line  12   strike  out    and" 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  13  and  14.  anj  in- 
sert: "metropolitan  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  5i  Jorelgn  dlplomaric  mu- 
-.lons  hx^ated  iii  -uch  other  areas  in  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions, as  the  president,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  may  direct  ".  ,ind" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask: 
This  600-man  addition  to  the  Stxret 
Service  is  for  the  purpose  of  being  added 
to  the  1250  already  m  existence.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  total  complement 
of  the  White  House  Police  force  :s  250 
maximum,  and  this  would  add  an  addi- 
tional 600.  but  I  would  correct  the  gen- 
tleman. It  is  not  a  Secret  Senice  force. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  can  con- 
strue It  any  way  he  wants  to.  Tlie  addi- 
tional 600  would  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secret  Ser\ice. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Tliey  work  out  of  the 
White  House  Chief  of  Police. 

Mr.  GROSS  But  now  there  will  br  a 
total  force  of  850.  the  600  being  provided 
ostensibly  to  protect  the  embassies 

Mr    GRAY.   That   is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS  We  have  127  or  137  em- 
bassies? 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  is  117. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  is  117  embassies.  Wi.at 
in  the  world  can  they  do  with  600  men  on 
any  basis  of  a  logical  tour  of  duty  per 
man.  using  600  to  protect  117  embassies' 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  first  let  :ne 
remind  the  gentleman  the  additional  600 
will  not  all  be  used  for  the  117  mission- 
The    President    wants    to    beef    up    the 
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White  House  protection  and  also  the 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  'Vice 
President  and  their  families,  so  a  small 
portion  of  the  600  would  be  used  for 
those  purposes. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  this 
contemplates  three  shifts  per  day.  7  days 
a  week,  for  365  days  a  year, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  it  take  600  men  on 
that  basis  to  protect  117  Embassies? 
Surely,  that  would  leave  quite  a  cushion 
for  the  additions  to  the  protection  of  the 
WTiite  House  or  any  other  function-they 
misht  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  the 
Federal  service. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  remind  the  gentle- 
man these  are  maximum  ceilings.  The 
Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  will  have  to 
come  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  justify  every  single  body  he  puts  on 
this  force. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  our  very 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr,  Steed*,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  on  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE  1 .  looked  into  this  matter  thor- 
oughly. They  made  suggested  changes. 
This  is  a  compromise  bill.  They  are  co- 
authors of  the  legislation  before  us.  They 
certainly  will  look  into  the  shifts  and 
how  many  are  on  them,  and  whether  or 
not  each  man  is  justified,  before  ever 
one  man  is  funded  under  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  require  any 
brick  and  mortar  for  a  headquarters? 

Mr.  GRAY.  There  is  not  a  dime  for 
construction  in  this  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  may  be,  but  does  the 
gentleman  know  of  any  that  would  be 
proposed? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  do  not  envision  any  au- 
thorization for  construction  of  any  fa- 
cilities. These  people  will  work  out  of  the 
adequate  space  in  the  White  House. 

Mr  GROSS.  There  is  adequate  space 
in  the  White  House? 

Mr.  GRAY.  There  will  be  three  phases. 
Tnc  motorized  police  will  work  out  of  the 
GSA  motor  pool  or  the  White  House  mo- 
tor tx>ol,  and  the  second  phase  of  it  will 
be  the  foot  patrols,  and  the  third  phase 
of  it  will  be  the  stationary  guard  at  the 
facility.  He  will  report  for  duty  and  his 
sergeant  will  come  around  and  make  sure 
he  Ls  there.  We  do  not  need  any  barracks. 
and  all  that.  Nobody  will  be  domiciled 
there.  Tliey  will  be  living  at  home  and 
report  for  work  to  the  White  House  di- 
rectly. 

Mr  GROSS.  With  all  due  respect  for 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois — 
and  I  do  respect  him — I  think  he  has 
underestimated  again,  as  he  underesti- 
mated the  cost  of  this  600-man  addition, 
and  as  I  think  he  has  underestimated  the 
cost  of  headquartering  and  maintaining 
this  group.  I  think  time  will  amply 
demonstrate  it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  I  did  underestimate,  I 
think  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Steed)  will  correct  my 
errors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  ^vill  come  a  lit- 
tle late  for  many  of  us  on  this  floor,  as 
many  other  things  have  come  too  late. 
including  the  revised  estimates  of  more 


millions  for  the  cultural  castle  in  foggy 
bottom,  as  well  as  the  visitors'  center, 
and  so  on,  up  and  down  the  line.  It  will 
come  too  late  for  the  poor  old  taxpayers 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  have  lunch  with  me  tomorrow,  I 
will  be  glad  to  bring  him  up  to  date  at 
that  time  on  the  visitors'  center.  It  is 
very  exciting. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY     MR.     MATSUNAGA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matsxjnaoa: 
Page  1,  line  19,  strike  out  the  word  "and". 

Page  1,  line  22,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  Bemlcolon  and  the 
word  "and". 

Page  2,  after  line  22,  add  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(65)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  of  section  203(a) ,  title  3, 
United  States  Code  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'and  by  recruitment  under  the  civil  service 
laws  and  regulation  on  a  nationwide  basis.'  " 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  will  explain  to  the  gentleman 
what  the  amendment  will  do,  imder  his 
reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  This  amendment 
has  been  approved  by  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  sides  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  offer  is  really  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. It  would  merely  provide  that  the 
major  part  of  the  600  additional  mem- 
bers authorized  by  H.R.  14944  for  the 
proposed  Executive  Protective  Service 
would  be  recruited  on  a  nationwide 
basis  and  not  primarily  from  among 
members  or  former  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  support  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration, for  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  better  pro- 
tection for  foreign  embassies  and  their 
personnel  In  our  country.  As  their  host, 
we  are  responsible  for  their  safety. 

However,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  is  severely  undermanned  today 
and  Is  having  extreme  difficulty  In  re- 
cruiting police  officers.  According  to  tes- 
timony presented  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee there  are  800  vacancies  which  are 
yet  to  be  filled.  With  the  crime  rate  in 
the  District  on  a  constant  increase  we 
should  not  create  a  situation  which 
would  further  decrease  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force.  This  would  tend  to  allow 
an  even  greater  increase  in  crimes  in  the 
District. 

Because  of  the  greater  attraction  of 
the  new  Executive  Protective  Service,  un- 
less we  limit  the  number  of  men  who  can 
be  recruited  from  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  we  would  open  the  floodgates  and 


leave  the  District  In  an  Intolerable  situa- 
tion. The  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee  was  to  the  effect  that  only 
the  basic  cadre  would  be  recruited  from 
the  District  force  and  that  the  main  part 
of  the  additional  600  officers  could  be  re- 
cruited from  areas  other  than  the  Dis- 
trict because  of  the  greater  attraction  of 
the  new  Executive  Protective  Service. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  would  in  no 
way  Interfere  with  the  program  intended 
by  this  legislation.  By  the  same  token, 
my  amendment  would  protect  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  from  being  severely 
crippled  by  mass  resignations  of  Its  mem- 
bers who  would  be  attracted  to  the  new 
Executive  Protective  Service.  My  amend- 
ment would  insure  happiness  all  around. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BRGYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  at  present  and  for  the 
past  several  years  the  recruitment  of 
the  White  House  Police  has  been  exclu- 
sively from  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  I  feel  this  additional  lan- 
guage the  gentleman  proposes  would  cer- 
tainly help  to  provide  protection  which 
the  gentleman  seeks. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
gentleman's  amendment — which  was  not 
read  In  full,  as  the  gentleman  knows — 
which  would  preclude  the  recruiting  of 
potential  police  officers  in  the  Southern 
States? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  >  Mr.  Matsunaga  » . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  I  H.R.  14944)  to  au- 
thorize an  adequate  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Executive  Mansion  and 
foreign  embassies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  754. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  'Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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The  SPEAkjsk.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  394.  nays  7.  not  voting  32. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  3381 

YEAS— 394 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

AddablX) 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, ' 

Teim ,       -  - 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
.\ununzlo 
.\rends 
.\3h  brook 
Ashley 
.\splnall 
Ay  res 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevtU 

— '"    Blest*r 

,  ^    BlnghMP 
^T^^Wtkbum 
\\     Planton 
O    tlatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brtnicley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Bnitzman 

Brt)wn.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N  C 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton.  Cailf. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

CatTery 

Camp 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederben? 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H 

Clawstjn.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 


Colmor 

Oreen.  Oreg 

Conable 

Oreen.  Pa 

Conte 

OrllBn 

Corbett 

OrUBths 

Corman 

Grover 

Coughlln 

Oubser 

Cowner 

Oude 

Cramer 

Hagan 

Crane 

Haley 

Culver 

Halpem 

Cunningham 

HamUton 

Daddarlo 

Hammer- 

Daniel.  Va 

schmldt 

DanleU.  N  J 

Hanley 

Davis.  0« 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Davis.  Wis 

Hansen.  Wash 

de  Is  Garza 

Harrington 

Delaney 

Harsha 

Dellenback 

Harvey 

Denney 

Hastings 

Dennis 

Hathaway 

Dent 

Hays 

Derwinskl 

Hechler.  W  Va 

Devine 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Dickinson 

Helstoskl 

Dlggs 

Henderson 

Dlngell 

Hicks 

Donohue 

Hoitan 

Dom 

HoUfleld 

D-jwdy 

Horton 

D.iwnUiii 

Hosmer 

Dulskl 

Howard 

Duncan 

Hull 

Dwyer 

Huni?ate 

Eckhardt 

Hunt 

Edmi>nd3on 

Hutchinson 

Edwards.  .Ma 

I  chord 

Edwards.  Calif 

Jacobs 

Edwards.  La 

Jarman 

EUberg 

.Johnson.  Calif 

Erlenbom 

Johnson.  Pa 

Esch 

Jonas 

Eshleinan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Jones.  N  C 

Evins.  Tenn 

Jones.  Tenn. 

PaUon 

Karth 

FHrbsteln 

Kastenmeler 

FoUhan 

Ka/en 

Flndley 

Kee 

Fish 

Keith 

Fisher 

Klnt: 

Fl  lod 

Kleppe 

Flowers 

KI':r-/vnskl 

Flvnt 

KcK-h 

Fuiey 

Kuykendall 

F.ird. 

Kyi 

William  D 

Kyrus 

Fo;^m*n 

I,an'-;en 

Wuntaln 
Fraser 

Latta 

I.ei{i;ett 

Frellnghuysen 

Lennon 

Frey 

Lloyd 

Prledel 

Lon  '.  La 

Pulton.  Pa 

Lonk,'.  Md 

Puqua 

I.<iwpn.steln 

Oaliflanakls 

L'lkens 

Oalla^her 

McCarthy 

Oarmatz 

McClory 

Oaydoa 

.McCloskey 

Oettys 

McClure 

Gialmo 

Mcculloch 

Gibbons 

McDade 

OUbert 

.McDonald, 

Ooldwater 

.Mloh 

Gonzalez 

.McBwen 

Oo.xUln({ 

McF-all 

Gray 

McKneaUy 

McMUlan 
Macdonald. 
Mass 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Manila  rd 

Mann 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mavne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mesklll 

Michel 

MIkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

MlUer.  Ohio 

.Mills 

.Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mln.ihall 

Mlze 

.M1/.P1I 

Moliohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Myers 

Matcher 

-S'edzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Six 

Obey 

OHara 

Olsen 

ONeal. 

ONelll. 

ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

PettU 

Phllbln 

PIckJe 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 


C'hlsholm 

flay 

Gross 


,  111 


,  Oa 
.  Mass 


Podell 

Poll 

Preyer,  N  C 

Price.  Ill 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Puree  II 

Quie 

(juUlen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Karlck 

Rees 

Reld.  Ill 

Held.  N  Y 

Heuas 

Rhodes 

HleiMe 

Roberts 

Roblson 

R'nllno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Flu 

Ro.5ney.  S  Y 

RcNiney.  Pb 

R<isenthal 

R-istenkowskl 

Roth 

H^iudeb'i.sh 

Hovbal 

Rnpfie 

Ruth 

Ryan 

.St  Germain 

.St  Onge 

Sandman 

.s.itterneld 

aavl.r 

-Schadeberg 

Scherle 

S<-heuer 

S'hneebell' 

.S<-hwen»?el 

Scott 

Se  bell  us 

Shipley 

.Sh  river 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

.Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N  Y 

Snvder 

.Springer 

Stafford 

NAYS— 7 

Hawkins 

I*nd,;rebe 
Lujan 


Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

St  ration 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talc<itt 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis 

Tleman 

I'dall 

iniman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

V'ander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

VUorlto 

Wagw'onner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Walts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wtdi-.all 

WU'iclns 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wll.son. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

W%ii(« 

Wvman 

Vales 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

7.lon 

Zwach 


O'Kona^ 


NOT  VOTINO— 32 


Abbltt 

.\ndrews.  Ala 

HarlnL; 

Barrett 

Boiling 

CablU 

Celler 

Conyers 

Dawson 

Fascell 

Ford.  Gerald  R 


Fulton.  Tenn. 

Hall 

Ibtnna 

Hubert 

Klrwan 

lAHdriim 

I.tpscmb 

Martin 

Moss 

Pelly 

Pepper 


Pollock 
Powell 
Re  If  el 
Rivers 
si<ik 

Taft 

Thompson.  N  J. 
Tunney 
Whalley 
Wrlnht 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs : 

Mr   Hubert  with  Mr   Gerald  R.  Pord. 
Mr  Slsk  with  Mr   Upacomb 
Mr  Rivers  with  Mr  Hall 
Mr  Hanna  with  Mr  Pollock. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr   Pelly 
Mr   Baring  with  Mr  Martin. 
Mr  Pa^cell  with  Mr  Relfel. 
iSs  Celler  with  Mr  Cahlll. 
Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr  Barrett  with  Mr  Whalley. 
Mr  Abbltt  with  Mr  Landrum. 
Mr  .^ndrew8  of  Alabama  with  Mr  Moas. 
Mr.    Thompaoa    ot    New    Jersey    with    Mr. 
Conyers 

Mr  TTinney  with  Mr.  Dawsoo. 
Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Powell. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


QENERAli  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ii- 
Unols? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MAN.'VG- 
ERS  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  2577.  TO  LOWER 
INTEREST  RATES,  FIGHT  INFLA- 
TION, HELP  HOUSING.  SMALL 
BUSINESS,  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a'-k 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  mana[;t'i.>; 
on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  may  have  un'il 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  <S.  2577)  to  lower 
interest  rates  and  fight  inflation,  to  heln 
housing,  small  business,  and  employment 
and  for  other  purposes.  That  is  the  bill 
passed  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texa;.;" 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  votes  were  taken  on  rollcall  No  .<.J.5. 
the  motion  to  recommit,  and  rollcall  .No 
336.  the  conference  report  on  the  fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 
I  was  necessarily  absent.  I  was  a  spoii  •: 
of  the  legislation.  I  firmly  supported 
It.  and  .supported  its  passage. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  \cied 
"nay"  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  roll- 
call No.  335.  and  "yea"  on  the  con- 
ference report,  rollcall  No.  336. 


APPOINTMEINT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  13111.  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
LABOR.  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  .\ND 
WELFARE,  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES   APPROPRIATIONS.    1970 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker  .^ 
table  the  bill  'H.R.  13111)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  (  i 
Labor.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fLscal  .vear 
ending  June  3P.  1970.  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses.  with  Senate  amendments  thereto. 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania? 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Spetiker.  reserMng 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  let  me  say  that  we  had  an 
earlier  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  the  parliamentary  situation.  Since 
that  time  we  have  had  several  dlscus- 
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sions  with  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Flood,  who  has  been  most 
gracious  and  most  cooperative.  We  have 
also  had  some  discussions  with  Members 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  The  parliamen- 
tai-v  situation  Is  such.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
should  I  move  to  instruct  the  conferees 
and  someone  on  that  side  moves  to  table 
the  motion,  we  will  not  have  a  clear  vote 
either  up  or  down  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  House  wishes  to  retain  the 
Scott  amendments  or  the  Whltten 
amendments.  Therefore,  based  on  the 
conversations  I  had  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  assurance 
he  has  given  me  of  his  cooperation,  and 
the  aiisurance  I  have  from  members  on 
my  side  of  the  committee,  including  the 
ranking  Republican  and  others  on  the 

committee 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  confirm  these  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  CONTE.  At  present  it  would  appear 
that  the  wisest  thing  to  do  in  order  to 
try  to  presen'e  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  not  to  move  to  Instruct  the 
conferees  and  let  them  work  their  will. 
Then  when  they  come  back  at  that  time 
we  will  make  a  motion.  I  hope  with  the 
.'.upport  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  I  were  in  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  I 
would  do  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  vield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  an  agreement  has  been  made 
with  the  ranking  minority  member.  I  do 
not  know  what  that  agreement  is.  No  one 
di.scussed  any  agreement  with  me.  I 
would  like  to  be  advised  before  any  agree- 
m(  nt  is  made  here  as  to  what  it  is. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly.  I  spoke  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  I  apol- 
oeize  for  not  speaking  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Things  were  moving  quite 
fast  here. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  still  around  here,  and 
I  am  not  hard  to  catch. 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  I  understand  It,  there 
are  Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  and 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  will  support  the  Scott  amendment 
individually.  If  we  do  prevail,  then  the 
issue  is  over  with.  If  we  do  not  prevail, 
then  when  the  bill  comes  back  from 
conference,  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
at  that  time  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BOW.  There  is  no  question  that 
you  can  have  a  rollcall  vote,  but  I  have 
i.eard  some  rumors  around  here  that 
-imebody  wants  to  take  over  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  motion  to  recommit.  There 
h.as  been  no  agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No.  There  has  been  no 
ai^reement. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  have  never  heard  of 
that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  had  been 
m  the  Chamber  earher.  we  asked  for  that 
atireement  but  no  one  in  the  minority 
(ould  give  me  that  assurance. 

.Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CONTE.  i  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  merely  want  to  say  that  the  situation 
is  fluid  at  this  moment.  The  conferences 
we  have  been  having  in  this  intermittent 
period  have  been  very  awkward.  We  have 
been  trying  to  get  agreements  that  would 
give  us  some  assurance,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  pointed  out,  that 
we  would  ultimately  get  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  clear  vote  on  the  Scott  Senate 
amendment  and,  of  course,  the  House 
version  which  was  voted  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  It  seems  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  at  this  moment  re- 
ceived, he  has  decided  that  we  should  not 
follow  this  course  of  action. 

This,  of  course,  puts  us  in  this  awk- 
ward position.  I  want  the  record  to  be 
clear  on  this.  If  we  fail  to  make  a  motion 
to  instruct,  we  will  have  no  parliamen- 
tary opportunity  to  express  ourselves  on 
this  matter.  Even  though  the  inevitable 
motion  to  table  will  follow  a  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  would,  of  course,  ob- 
scure the  issue. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   am   going   to   these 
lengths  and  am  being  elementary  about 
this  because  neither  I  nor  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara),  who  has 
been  working  to  try  to  establish  some 
agreement,  have  been  able  to  make  up 
our  minds.  As  some  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Whltten  amendment  know,  we  are  all 
most  concerned.  We  must  try  to  get  a 
clear-cut  record  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  this  issue  so  we  can 
go  back  to  our  constituents  this  year  as 
we  did  last  year  and  let  them  know  how 
we  stand  on  the  Whitten  amendment. 
Last  year  the  conference  came  back  in 
disagreement  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments  in  three   particulars   and  there 
were  three  rollcall  votes.  We  adopted  the 
Whitten  amendment  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  a  teller  vote,  a 
nonrecord  vote.  When  it  came  back  from 
conference,  we  were  in  a  position  to  get 
a  record  vote  and  were  successful   in 
striking  the  Whitten  amendment.  That 
is  the  issue  here.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  House  conference  will  come  back  in 
disagreement  with  the  Scott  amendment 
which  was  passed  by   the  other  body 
by  a  vote  of  52  to  37.  Such  action  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  vote  clearly  on  the 
record;  an  opportunity  we  have  had  in 
the  past. 

The  Members  of  this  body,  especially 
those  of  us  who  have  been  here  for  a 
number  of  years,  know  the  nature  of  the 
conference  committee. 

The  composition  of  the  conference  on 
the  other  side  is  interesting  in  that  seven 
of  the  nine  Members  voted  against  the 
Scott  amendment.  It  may  be  assumed 
therefore  that  they  would,  of  course,  be 
willing  to  yield  to  our  very  persuasive  and 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  ,  and  his  point 
of  view.  This,  of  course,  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  conference  report.  That  is 
what  it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  this  question:  Did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  he 
had  received  assurances  that  he  seemed 
to  think  were  adequate  if  the  motion  to 
instruct  were  not  offered,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  had  to  have  a  separate 
vote  on  the  Scott  amendment  to  the 
Whitten  amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. I  want  it  completely  understood  here 
that  I  have  made  no  agreement  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  in  case  that  comes 
up.  We  have  had  an  earlier  discussion  on 
that.  We  tried  to  receive  that  assurance 
here  on  the  floor,  but  we  did  not  receive 
it.  How-ever,  I  am  assured  at  this  time 
by  the  leadership  on  our  side  that  they 
will  support  a  rollcall  vote  to  delete  this 
from  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further  for  just  one 
moment,  I  would  like  to  inquire — not 
being  an  expert  on  appropriations  con- 
ference committees — if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  bring  back  an  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement if  the  Senate  conferees  were 
to  offer  to  recede  from  their  disagree- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  this  is  one  of  the 
very  diflScult  porblems  that  we  have.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can Member  here  to  respond  to  that.  This 
represents  a  very  difficult  parliamentary 
procedure. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <  Mr. 
Conte),  that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts now  sitting  in  the  chair  will 
rule  on  the  parliamentary  procedures  and 
not  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  think  we  are  dealing  in  semantics 
here.  I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised  that 
whatever  you  should  bring  back  in  the 
way  of  this  appropriation  bill,  unless 
there  are  a  great  deal  of  changes  in  it, 
we  w  ill  probably  be  back  here  on  the  day 
after  Christmas  because  I  would  expect 
a  Presidential  veto  if  it  were  otherwise. 
Mr.  CONTE.  The  vote  in  the  other 
body  on  the  so-called  Scott  amendment 
was  52  to  37. 

I  realize  that  seven  out  of  the  nine 
conferees  on  the  Senate  side  voted 
aeainst  the  so-called  Scott  amendment. 
Therefore  I  would  imagine  that  the 
slightest  breeze  would  topple  them  over. 
However,  I  also  imagine  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  would  be  that  they  would 
have  to  go  back  to  the  Senate,  stating 
that  they  receded  on  that  particular 
amendment,  and  with  such  a  strong  vote, 
52  to  37  in  the  Senate,  they  would  have 
a  very  difficult  time  getting  away  with  it. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  do  we  have  assurances  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  they 
will  endeavor  to  bring  back  an  amend- 
ment in  disagreement  that  will  give  the 
House  a  clear-cut  vote  on  that  issue? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania,  be- 
cause he  was  very  clear  and  concise  with 
me,  and  very  fair. 
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Mr.  FLOOD    Mr    Speaker,  everybody 

in  this  House  knows  personally  that  I  wUl 
exert  myself  to  do  ;ust  exactly  what  my 
friend  requested  There  is  no  doubt  about 
It. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania' 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr  Andkr- 

SON  ' 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  nimois  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  am  in  .some  .state  of  confasion  my- 
self at.  the  moment.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  fur- 
ther what  does  the  gentleman  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation  to  be 
in  the  event  that  the  Senate  does  recede 
on  the  Scott  amendment'  Would  the 
House  then  have  to  accept  the  language 
that  was  passed  earlier  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill,  namely,  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment? Would  we  have  to  accept  that 
precise  language' 

Mr  CONTE  I  would  imamne  that 
mighk  be  the  parllamentarv  situation 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Then  how 
are  we  m  a  position  tt)  net  a  separate  vote 
on  that  question  when  the  conference  re- 
port comes  back  to  the  House  if  it  us  not 
In  disagreement  if  it  is  merely  a  part  of 
the  general  conference  report  unles-s 
there  is  some  assurance  that  this  would 
be  the  motion  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  how  would  we  ijet  a,  record 
vote^ 

Mr  CONTE  I  do  not  see  any  way  that 
you  can  Of  course  we  are  caught  in  this 
dilemma  When  I  offer  a  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  other  side  that  they  will 
immediately  offer  a  motion  to  table  So 
we  end  up  in  the  same  fuzzy  situation,  m 
which  you  will  not  be  voting  on  the 
specific  ussue. 

Mr      ANDERSON     of     Illinois      Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentlemaoi  yield  fur- 
ther, so  that  I  may  address  a  parliamen- 
tary mquir>'  to  the  Chair? 
Mr   CONTE    By  all  means. 
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Mr.      ANDERSON     of      Illinois 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The   SPEAKER    The   gentleman 
state  his   parliamentary   inquiry 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois 
Speaker,  m  connection  with  the  matter 
now  under  discussion,  if  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  Scott  amendment  the 
Senate  conferees  should  recede  and  tlie 
position  of  the  Hou.se  should  prevail, 
and  the  matter  should  tht-n  he  returned 
to  the  House  in  the  form  of  the  so-called 
Whitten  amendment  as  merely  a  part 
of  the  overall  conference  report,  would 
It  be  possible  then,  or  would  the  parliii- 
mentao'  situation  be  such  that  we  m 
the  Hou-se  could  obtain  a  separate  vote 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
wanted  the  laiigua*je  of  the  so-called 
Whitten  amendment' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions could  be  made 

The  question  is  then  for  recognition 
on  the  motion  to  reconuiut  But  in  re- 
sponse to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  the 
Chair  will  state  that  it  cannot  answer 
what  might  occur  in  the  future. 


Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther for  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry' 

Mr  CONTE  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  lurther  parliamentary  in- 
quiry Is  this  If  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit were  to  concern  itself  solely  with 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  the 
dollar  amount  of  the  appropriation,  and 
have  no  reference  to  the  substantive 
matter  which  we  are  now  discussing, 
would  it  be  possible  under  thase  circum- 
stances to  get  a  separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Whitten  amendment' 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  sUte 
that  ttie  one  motion  to  recommit  would 
be  m  order,  and  the  Chair  has  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  that  motion  would  be. 
therefore  the  Chair  does  not  feel  con- 
strained to  give  an  opinion  on  something 
that  concerns  the  future  and  might  or 
might  not  arise 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts yield  further' 

Mr  CONTE  I  will  gladly  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  IllinoLs 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr  Speak- 
er, obviously  I  am  in  no  fxxsltion  to  make 
any  commitment  for  anybody  other  than 
mi'self  But  it  would  certainly  be  my  in- 
tention to  vote  against  the  so-called 
Whitten  amendment,  if  the  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  such  a  separate  vote 
I  might  .say  further  that  the  public 
announcement  this  morning  in  the  press 
that  the  Secretar/  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  delighted  with  the  ac- 
tion taken  m  the  S«-nate  yesterday  by 
the  so-called  Scott  amendment,  I  have 
received  word  this  morning  from  two  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  indicat- 
ing that  that  is  the  administration  posi- 
tion and  that  they  are  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Scott  amendment  adopted  as  part  of 
the  final  ver.sion  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropnation  bill 

Mr    CORMAN    Mr    Speaker,   will   the 
ijentleman  yield' 

Mr  CONTE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr  CORMAN  I  want  to  pose  a  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference of  the  House  Is  a  not  the  normal 
position  of  the  Hou.se  conferees  that  they 
will  try  to  preserve  the  po.sition  of  the 
House  ' 

Mr  FLOOD  Of  course 
Mr  CORMAN  Then  I  would  observe 
that  this  is  ver>-  probably  the  only  time 
that  we  will  have  a  separate  vote  on  the 
Whitten  amendment  I  think  we  have 
been  educated  very  well  in  this  .se.ssion 
on  the  use  of  the  motion  to  recommit  to 
frustrate  efforts  to  get  clear  cut  votes  on 
matters  in  dispute  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  have  a  vote  now.  and  I  do  not 
think  there  really  is  any  question  about 
the  issue,  even  though  it  must  come  up 
without  debate,  we  should  have  a  roUcall 
on  the  motion  to  table 

Mr    OHAR.^     Mr    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  CONTE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr  OHARA  I  would  like  to  .say  to  the 
gentleman    I  do  not  think  we  can  in  anv 


possible  way  get  any  reasonable  assur- 
ance as  to  a  separate  vote  when  the  con- 
ference report  is  brought  back  and  un- 
der these  circumstances  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
will  offer  his  motion  to  instruct,  and  if 
he  does  not  choose  to  do  so.  I  would  like 
to  do  so 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  m  new  of 
this  colloquy  and  the  discussion  I  iiad 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  want  the  record  to  be 
clear  that  I  regret  very  much  doing  this. 
The  chairman  has  been  wonderful  about 
the  whole  thing.  However,  if  the  Senate 
recedes,  we  would  end  up  not  being  able 
to  vote  on  the  real  issue — the  Whitten 
amendment  I  am  afraid  that,  with  seven 
Members  out  of  nine  having  voted 
against  the  Scott  amendment  in  the 
other  body,  we  do  not  have  much  hope 

We  only  have  one  choice  if  we  want 
to  vote  clearly  on  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment— we  must  act  now  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  >  Mr. 
Plood  •  will  offer  a  motion  to  table  The 
parliamentary  situation  will  be  that  this 
motion  to  table  should  be  voted  down 

If  it  is.  then  a  motion  to  instruct  -.he 
conferees  should  prevail.  Therefore,  Mr 
Speaker.  I  will  make  my  motion  to  :n- 
.struct  the  conferees  to  accept  the  Scott 
amendment,  and  thus  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pei.n- 
.sylvania  >  Mr.  Flood  >  ? 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  final  comment. 

I  should  like  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  understand  that  this  colloquy  is  lust 
as  pure  as  It  can  be  and  It  makes  perfect- 
ly clear  that  our  options  are  limited 
and  IS  essential  that  the  House  expres.s 
itself  in  this  vital  issue.  I  therefore 
urge  Members  to  .support  the  Conte  n.o- 
tion  to  instruct  and  to  vote  against  t.'^.e 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  would  uphold 
the  standards  and  principles  which  have 
been  previously  established  by  Congress 
and  affirmed  by  the  courts  for  desegre- 
gating illegally  constituted  dual  school 
systems.  Those  standards,  founded  m 
title  VT:  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
make  compliance  with  the  law  contingent 
upon  the  steps  taken  by  school  officials 
to  end  unconstitutional  .school  systems. 
The  Supreme  Court  on  October  29  of 
this  year,  mst  a  few  short  weeks  aeo. 
again  reaffirmed  its  pasition  against  seg- 
regated .school  systems.  In  Alexander 
against  Holmes  County,  the  Court  ruled 
that  the  time  in  which  .schools  were  to 
desegregate  with  'deliberate  speed"  had 
expired— school  systems  must  desegre- 
gate immediately.  The  Court  stated 
clearly  and  emphatically  that  .segrega- 
tion IS  a  concept  thoroughly  alien  to  the 
will  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  and  that  such 
a  concept  as  applied  to  education  is  no 
longer  constitutionally  viable.  Tlie  Court 
further  stated  that  school  districts  "must 
terminate  dual  .school  systems  once  and 
for  all  and  operate  now  and  hereafter 
unitary  .schools." 

The  language,  will,  and  intent  of  the 
Court  IS  perfectly  clear.  Can  we  in  con- 
science Ignore  the  dictates  of  the  Court' 
Can  we  in  conscience  run  the  risk  of  a 
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mammoth  retreat  in  civil  rights  prog- 
less — and  this  is  exactly  what  we  would 
be  doing  if  we  accept  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Whitten  provisions  of  this 

bill. 

The  acceptance  of  this  language  will 
do  no  more  than  weaken  and  undermine 
all  the  good  that  the  Congress  has  done 
m  the  name  of  civil  rights.  All  the  laws 
m  the  world  will  not  change  mentalities 
of  bigotry,  prejudice  and  discrimination. 
But  the  law.  in  this  instance,  is  the  only 
instrument  that  will  affect  the  climate  of 
decency  and  equality  under  which  free 
men  can  live  with  dignity  and  honor. 
And  the  proper  enforcement  of  and  pro- 
tection of  such  law  is  that  which  gives 
It  \ltality  and  essence. 

Our  action  here  today  will  determine 
our  respect  for  the  law  and  our  interest 
in  Its  proper  and  equitable  enforcement. 
I:  we  accept  the  Whitten  language,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  be  rejecting  a  fair  and 
effective  policy  by  watering  down  HEW's 
.iuthority  in  taking  prompt  and  decisive 
lution  to  end  illegal  dual  school  systems. 
Can  any  reasonable  man  believe  that 
there  would  have  been  any  change  in  the 
dual  school  systems  of  the  South  with- 
out some  reorganization  of  the  school 
-vstems?  Furthermore,  can  freedom-of- 
( :.oice  plans  be  forwarded  as  effective 
devices  for  ending  segregation?  We  have 
all   been   over   this  many   times  before. 
The  record  is  abundantly  clear.  Freedom 
vl  choice  did  not  alter  patterns  of  un- 
constitutional school  segregation  in  the 
South.    Surely,    none    of    us    are    naive 
enough  to  believe  that  black  people  liv- 
ing in  areas  where  centuries-old  atti- 
iiides  of  hostility  and  prejudice  are  re- 
alities, are  really  free  to  choose  to  send 
their  children  to  all-white  schools.  And 
LI  rely   none   of   us   is   naive  enough  to 
think  that  these  attitudes  will  just  some- 
day   disappear — human    nature    is    not 
like  that.  Genuine  equality  is  not  some- 
thing   which   should   be  given  only  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  take  every  con- 
(  eivable  psychic  and  physical  risk  to  at- 
tain it.  Equality  is  something  which  in- 
stitutions—especially those  supported  by 
l)ublic  funds — should  insure  and  protect. 
To  modify  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
.■\ct  of  1964,  with  the  provisions  passed 
earlier  by  this  body,  the  Whitten  amend- 
ment extends   nothing   but  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  seek   to  stop  those 
long  overdue  changes  in  the  segregated 
educational  institutions.  The  Senate  had 
t;ie  wisdom  in  the  past  and  again  just 
yesterday,  to  appreciate  the  devastating 
effect  which  the  House-passed  language 
would  have  on  the  effective  integration 
of  segregated  school  districts. 

The  Senate  has  acted  in  a  constructive 
manner  in  this  issue  and  I  feel  that  the 
Hou.se  cannot  do  less,  I  realize  that  many 
vi  my  colleagues  are  seriously  concerned 
about  unnecessary  busing,  but,  if  we  are 
l.onest,  we  will  admit  that  at  issue  here 
1-  not  indiscriminate  busing,  but  the 
means  to  be  used  to  end  segregation.  The 
Senate  version  that  passed  52  to  37  took 
note  of  all  the  objections  of  the  Whitten 
language  and  said  that  none  of  the 
neans  suggested  by  this  language  could 
oe  utilized  except  v»hen  there  was  a  con- 
stitutional question. 

These  six  words,  'except  as  required 
by  the  Constitution"  adds  a  crucial  di- 


mension to  the  Whitten  language  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  constitutional- 
ity. 

Moreover,  the  position  of  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  Whitten  language 
is  consistent  with  the  courts  and  the 
statutes  in  dealing  with  school  desegrega- 
tion. For  both,  the  courts  and  the  law, 
have  made  it  explicitly  clear  that  Federal 
efforts  at  desegregation  are  to  be  con- 
fined to  unconstitutional  and  discrimi- 
natory situations.  I  reject  the  argument 
that  every  effort  of  HEW  or  the  courts 
to  require  positive  implementation  of 
school  desegregation  exceeded  statutory 
and  judicial  boundaries.  The  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  last  month  re- 
affirms the  national  commitment  to  de- 
segregation and  illustrates  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  much  unnecessary  delay 
in  desegregating  schools. 

There  are  those  who  would  contend 
that  anything  beyond  the  voluntary  ac- 
tions of  parents  or  children  to  desegre- 
gate schools  is  outside  the  context  of  the 
law,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  restric- 
tive interpretation.  I  am  sustained  again 
in  my  position  by  the  recent  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  by  the  public 
statements  of  no  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  Furthermore,  I 
concur  with  the  opinion  of  the  courts 
that  affirmative  action  upon  the  part  of 
schix>l  officials  is  both  a  just  and  prac- 
tical way  of  abolishing  educational  in- 
equality resulting  from  segregation. 

I  support  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  its  efforts  to  implement  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  ef- 
fort, incidentally,  includes  patient  and 
persistent  efforts  at  negotiation  with 
local  school  districts.  But  when  meaning- 
less gestures  are  offered  as  solutions  to 
serious  problems  of  illegal  segregation, 
then  the  sanctions  of  title  VI  should  be- 
come fully  operative. 

I  regard  this  approach  as  one  which  is 
fair  and  hopefully  effective.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  ask  for  support  of  the 
Senate  language  which,  if  accepted, 
would  keep  this  Nation  moving  toward 
the  goal  which  was  charted  for  it  in  1954 
and  made  clearer  10  years  later  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  which  was 
further  implemented  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  October  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate-passed amendment.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  if  this  motion  is  successful. 
the  House  conferees  will  accept  and  sup- 
port the  will  of  the  House  as  expressed 
in  this  vote. 

WHAT    THK    SENATE    LANGUAGE    DOES 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  merely 
makes  clear  that  the  so-called  Whitten 
amendment  can  be  applied  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  does  not  conflict  with  the 
Constitution.  Without  it.  this  body  would 
clearly  be  flouting  the  Constitution. 

EQUAL  APPLICATION   OF  THE  LAW  TO   NORTH  AND 
SOUTH    IS    NOT    THE    ISSUE 

It  may  be,  as  some  have  said,  that 
racial  imbalance  in  the  North  should  be 
opposed  to  the  same  extent  that  racial 
segregation  is  being  opposed  in  the 
South.  But  that  is  not  the  issue  before  us 
now.  The  Whitten  amendment  without 


the  change  made  in  the  other  body, 
would  have  us  thumb  our  nose  at  a 
series  of  imanimous  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions which  have  made  it  clear  that  gov- 
ernment-created segregation  is  imcon- 
stitutional  and  must  be  stopped. 

The  Whitten  proposal  would  have  us 
retreat  to  the  shameful  record  of  the  past 
before  the  famous  Brown  decision.  We 
cannot  coimtenance  such  a  retreat. 
What  is  needed  is  a  rededication  to  the 
speedy  implementation  of  that  great 
decision. 


BUSING    TO    END     RACIAL    IMBALANCE    IS 
ALREADY    UNLAWFUL 

At  least  three  times  before,  the  Con- 
gress has  made  clear  that  it  is  opposed 
to  "forced  busing"  to  eliminate  racial 
imbalance.  Racial  imbalance  is  not  a 
condition  created  by  Crovemment  ac- 
tion. In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966,  "forced  busing'*  or 
other  acts  to  eliminate  this  innocently 
created  "imbalance"  are  prohibited. 

Therefore,  these  sections  offered  by 
the  gentlemen  from  Mississippi  are  com- 
pletely superfluous  and  unnecessary  for 
that  purpose.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  nullify  the  action  Congress  has 
taken  to  implement  the  constitutional 
mandate  to  put  an  end  to  segregated 
schools. 

Another  deceptive  phrase  is  "freedom 
of  choice."  Like  the  phrase  "right  to 
work"  it  has,  in  practice,  a  true  meaning 
completely  at  odds  with  its  civil  liberta- 
rian ring. 

Last  year  in  Green  against  School 
Board  of  New  Kent  County,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  so-called  "freedom  of 
choice"  plans  are  unconstitutional  where 
they  are  designed  to  perpetuate  a  seg- 
regated system.  These  sections  seek  to 
repudiate  the  Green  decision. 

As  I  said  before  in  this  House,  the 
language  used  is  nothing  but  a  "red  her- 
ring" since  "forced  busing"  by  the  use 
or  withholding  of  Federal  fimds  is  for- 
bidden now  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance.  Therefore,  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  amendment  was  unnecessarj*. 

ADMINISTRATION    OPPOSED    TO    WHITTEN 
AMENDMENT 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
where  the  administration  stands  on  this 
issue.  Secretarj-  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Finch  has  stated  that  this 
amendment  "would  seriously  undermine 
this  Department's  responsibilities  to  pub- 
lic education."  The  amendments,  he 
went  on  "would  cripple  the  efforts  of  this 
Department  to  enforce  the  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  that  the  Managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bin,  H.R.  13111,  be  Instructed  to  agree  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  87 
and  88. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Mr  Plooo  moves  to  Uy  on  the  table  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts ( Mr  CoNT* » 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferenual  motion 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  being  in  doubt,  the  House  di- 
vided, and  there  were — ayes  93.  noes 
96 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  181,  nay.s  216.  not  voting  36, 
as  follows . 

I  Roll  No  3391 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbti 

Alexander 

.^iiderstm. 

Tenn 
Ashbr»x»k 
.\sptnail 
Ay  res 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry- 
Bet  ts 
Be  via 
niaK'Kl 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Brav 
Bnnkley 
Brnck 
Brooks 
BrtHimfleld 
BrtivhiU.  .S  C 
BrovhlU.  Va 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burllson,  Mo 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Ca.sey 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancv 
Clark 
Clausen, 

I>>n  H 
c:aws._in.  Del 
ColUer 
Collins 
Ci.lmer 
Cowijer 
Cramer 
Crane 
Daniel   Va 
Davis.  Ga 
de  !a  Garza 
Delaiiey 
Denney 
De  a  n  Is 
tJerwmskl 
Devme 
Dickinson 
D-.m 
D'jWdy 
Dowtuni; 
Duncan 


.\c;arns 
.Mbert 
.\nderson. 

Calif 
.Anderson, 
Andrews. 

N    Dak 
Annunzjo 
Arenas 
.Ashley 
Beall.  Md 
Bell.  Calif 
Blester 
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YEAS— 181 

Edmondnon 
Edwards.  .Ma 
Edwards.  I.a 
E.<ihleman 
Evln3.  Tenn 
f-'lsher 
Jill  Kid 
Fliiwers 
Flynt 
Foreman 
Poimtaln 
F'rey 
F'  iq  ua 
Galtflanakls 
Gettvs 
Ooldwater 
GoodlliK? 
Grav 

Green   Orei; 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hai-an 
Halev 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Ha.s 

Henderson 
Ho, -an 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnston.  Pa 
.lonas 
Jones.  Ala 
Jones.  N  C 
Jones.  Tenn 
Kazen 
Kee 
Klnu 
Kleppe 
LandRrebe 
Lan-ien 
Latta 
Lennon 
Ll.3yd 
I-onic,  La. 
Lukens 
McClure 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
May 
.\iia.s 
Mlnshall 
.Mlzell 
Montt;omery 

NAYS— 216 

HUKham 

Blatnlk 

lioland 
Urademas 
Bras  Co 
Hrutzman 
Hruwn.  Calif 
Brown.  Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke.  Mass 
Burton.  Calif 
Button 


Mvers 

Natcher 

Nel.sen 

NUhols 

<J  Neal.  Ga 

l^.<isman 

Patman 

I'erklns 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pr.ff 
Prever,  N  C 

Price.  Tex 

Prvor.  Ark 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Itetd.  Ill 

Roberta 

Rok'ers.  Fla 

R<jth 

Roudebuah 

Ruth 

.Sandman 

ijatterfleld 

Scherle 

H<-hneebell 

Sott 

Sebellus 

.sikes 

.Skubitz 

Slack 

.Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snvder 

-Steed 

Steuer.  Ariz 

Stephens 

Stubblefteld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teak'ue,  Calif 

Teacue  Tex 

Thompson.  Oa 

I'llman 

Ctt 

Waijgonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wu^lns 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyman 

Young 

Zion 


Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Carey 

CederberK 

ChUholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conabie 

Conte 

Cor  belt 

Connan 

Cougbiln 


Culrer 

Daddarlo 

Daniels,  N  J 

DaTls.  Wis 

Dellenback 

DIKKS 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 


Keith 
Kluczyn.vkl 
Koch 
Kyi 

K  V  ri  18 

Le«Kett 

I,onx   Md 

Ixjwensteln 

I  ujan 

.McCarthy 

.McClon- 


Edwards.  Calif    McCloBkey 


EUberK 

Erlenbi^m 

Fjtch 

Evans.  Colo 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

FeUhan 

Flndlev 

Fl.sh 

Foiev 

F.rd. 

William  D 
F  ra.se  r 

FYellniihuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green    i"a 
Grlfflths 
Grover 
Oude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Han.sen.  Idah  > 
Hansen.  Wash 
Harrington 
Harvpy 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W   Va    Obey 
Heokler  Maas      O  Hara 
Helstoskl 


Mc<-Mll,.ch 

MrDade 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McEwen 
.McPall 
McKneally 
Macdonald. 

Mass 
.MsKirejtor 
Madden 
Mallltard 
Mat  Mas 
.Vlatsuna>(a 
Mavne 
Meeds 
.Melrher 
Mesklll 
.Ml.hel 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Calif 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
.Ml/.e 

M  >llohan 
Monai^an 
MiHirhead 
Mori.:an 
Morse 
Morton 
Miwher 
Murphy,  III 
Murphy.  NY 
Nedzl 


Hicks 

Hoi  i  fie  Id 

Hi  rton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hun^ate 

Jaci'bs 

Johnson  Calif 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 


.\bbut 

.Andrews.  Ala 

Bartn^ 

Barrett 

B<,llln^ 

Cahlll 

Celler 

Conyers 

Cunningham 

Dawson 

Dent 

Fascell 


O  Konskl 

Olsen 

o  Nelll.  Ma.HS 

Ottin«er 

I^tten 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Ilrnlc 

PcKlell 

Price.  Ill 

Puclnskl 

NOT  VOTING— 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Hall 

Hanna 

Hebert 

Klrwan 

Kuykendall 

I.aridrum 

Lipscomb 

Martin 

Moss 

Felly 


Quie 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld.  N  Y. 

Reusa 

Rhi^es 

Rleffie 

Koblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rotters.  Colo. 

R^xmev,  N  Y 

Rooney.  Pa 

Ro«*nthal 

ti>j«t«nkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

.St  Germain 

St  OnKe 

.Savior 

SchadeberK 

Hcheuer 

Schwenitel 

Shipley 

.sh  river 

Smith   N  Y 

Sprtn  ;er 

Stafford 

Stai^'Kers 

.Stanttin 

S'euer   Wis 

St<  >kes 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symlniftoti 

Talcott 

Th..nip.son.  N  J 

Thomsjin.  Wis 

Tlernan 

I  dall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlifcrlto 

Waldl.r 

Welcker 

Wh.-Mcn 

White 

Williams 

WlLson    Bob 

Wll.son. 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Wyllc 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zwach 

36 

Pepper 

Ptilork 

Powell 

Reifel 

Rivers 

Slsk 

Talt 

Tunney 

Watklns 

Whallev 

WIdnall 

'.Si. I 


So  the  preferential  motion  was 
rejected 

Mr  GALLAGHER  chansed  hLs  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr  BOW  chan^ccd  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea."' 

Mr  SPRLNGER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr  WIGGINS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay" to "yea  " 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
a.s  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachusetts  '  Mr  Conte  < . 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

.\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees;  Messrs.  Flood, 
Natcher.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Hull.  Casey. 
Mahon.  Michel,  Shriver,  Mrs  Reid  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Bow. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H  R  0366  An  act  to  change  the  limitation 
on  the  number  of  apprentices  authorized  t'^ 
be  employees  of  the  Government  Printing 
Otflce.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendmenus  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  i.s 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  15149  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  FV>rel^n  Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iHR.  15149)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  a.s- 
.sLstance  and  related  programs  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for 
uther  purposes,  requests  a  conferencf 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and  appoint,- 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr  Ellender,  Mr.  Mr- 
Clellan,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Montoyv 
Mr  FoNC.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr,  Pearson,  and 
Mr.  YofNG  of  North  Dakota  to  be  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  al.so  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  2577)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  additional  mortgaee 
credit,  and  for  other  purposes."  agree.s 
to  a  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  House> 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Brooke,  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Pastore  and  Mr.  Case  be  appointed  a.s 
additional  conferees  on  the  bill  i  H.R 
13111'  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
pnation.s  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  inir- 
poses." 

TO  AUTHORIZE  ADDITIONAL 

IN\^ESTIGATTVE  AUTHORITY  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  lABOR 

Mr  VOUNG  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
vi  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  572  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res.  572 

Resolved.  That  the  second  paragraph  of 
House  Resolution  200,  Ninety-first  Congress, 
Is  .miended  by  inserting  after  "within"  the 
following:    "or  outside". 

Such  resolution  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  paragraph  and  inserting 
in  He  ,  thtreof  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  local  currencies  q^'ned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
tjf  Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
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lion  190d  of  title  2.  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
iided.  That  ( 1 )  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expjend  local 
currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  country  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maxlmtun  per  diem  rate 
set  forth  In  section  502  ( b )  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964;  (3)  no 
r.ipmber  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion in  excess  of  actual  transportation  coeta; 
(31  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  its  employees 
lu  any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
av.illable  for  this  purpose. 

Eacli  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  malte  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
.iiinjunt  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of 
•r.msportatlon  If  furnished  by  public  ear- 
ner or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by 
i\ti  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
•  :.p  cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the  Iden- 
;  ncatlon  of  the  agency.  AU  such  individual 
r.'ports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with 
■ue  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
tiiall  be  open  to  public  Inspection." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  on 
page  1.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
:::i;  language: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
n  Res  200.  Ninety-first  Congress,  the  Gen- 
i-ral  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Ooniinlt- 
•■■e  on  Education  and  Labor  Is  authorized  to 
end  not  more  than  twelve  members  of  such 
.  immlttee  (seven  majority  and  five  ]mlnor- 
.v).  not  more  than  two  majority  staff  asslst- 
.  uts.  and  not  more  than  two  minority  staff 

^istants  to  the  Scandinavian  area,  South- 

cist  Asia,  and  countries  on  the  North  Amerl- 

\n  continent  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 

full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 

1 1  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  pro- 
duction In  foreign  nations  of  goods  which 
..re  subsequently  sold  in  the  United  States 
•a  competition  with  domestically  produced 
CLxds;  (2)  welfare  and  pension  plan  pro- 
..-rams;  and  i3)  the  operation  by  Uie  Federal 
( rLivernment  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
..  view  to  determining  means  of  assuring 
•  ;-iat  the  children  of  civilian  officers  and  em- 
:  loyees.  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 

!  the  United  States  will  receive  high  quality 
.  ;ementary  and  secondary  education. 

Resolved  further.  That,  notwithstanding 
tiie  provisions  of  H.  Res.  200,  Nlnety-flrst 
Congress,  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 

ition  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
!  abor  Is  authorized  to  send  not  more  than 

•  ine  members  of  such  committee  (five  ma- 
■rity  and  four  minority) ,  not  more  than  two 

majority  staff  assistants,  and  not  more  than 

•  vo  minority  staff  assistants  to  Israel  for  the 
:  urpose  of  making  a  full  and  complete  In- 

estlgatlon  and  study  of  (1)  Israeli  educa- 
•;onal  institutions  receiving  United  States 
;unds  to  perform  educational  research,  voca- 
•lonal  rehabilitation  services,  model  pro- 
crams  for  the  handlcapp)ed,  adult  and  oom- 

nunlty  services,  preschool  programs,  higher 
'ducatlon  programs,  and  so  forth:  and  (2) 

!ie  applicability  of  Israeli  programs  to  the 
improvement  of  United  States  education. 

■  Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
rmted  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
:aw.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
■States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 

f   Representatives    and    employees   engaged 

a  carrying  out  their  official  duties  under 
--oction  190(d)  of  titled.  United  States  Code: 
rrovided.  That  ( i )  no  member  or  employee 
c'f  said   committee  shall  receive  or  expend 


local  cuirencles  for  subsistence  In  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502 (b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by 
PubUc  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7.  1964; 
(3)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amotmt  of 
transportation  In  excess  of  actual  transporta- 
tion costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
I>ensee  of  members  of  said  committee  or  Its 
employees  In  any  cotintry  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"Elach  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
ntmiber  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the 
identification  of  the  sigency.  Amounts  of  per 
diem  shall  not  be  furnished  for  a  period  of 
time  In  any  country  If  per  diem  has  been 
furnished  for  the  same  period  of  time  In  any 
other  country.  Irrespective  of  differences  In 
time  zones.  All  such  Individual  reports  shall 
be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  shall  t>e  open 
to  public  Inspection." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QtnLLEN),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  as  reported 
grants  authority  for  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  send  no  more 
than  12  members  and  four  staff  assistants 
to  the  Scandinavian  area.  Southeast  Asia, 
Mexico,  and  Canada  to  make  investiga- 
tions in  the  areas  of  the  common  market, 
welfare  and  pension  plan  programs,  and 
education. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  12  members 
who  are  on  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  will  be  separated  into  three 
groups,  with  one  group  traveling  to  each 
of  the  geographical  areas  specified. 

House  Resolution  572  also  authorizes 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
to  send  not  more  than  nine  members  and 
not  more  than  four  staff  assistants  to 
Israel  to  make  an  investigation  and  study 
of  Israel  educational  institutions  receiv- 
ing U.S.  funds  to  perform  educational 
research,  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, model  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, adult  and  community  services, 
preschool  programs,  higher  education 
programs,  and  so  forth;  and  the  appli- 
cability of  Israel  programs  to  the  im- 
provement of  education  in  this  country. 
Coimterpart  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  members  while 
in  travel  status  and  the  resolution  con- 
tains the  so-called  Hall  amendment  pro- 
viding that  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  in  any  coim- 
try  if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for 
the  same  period  of  time  in  another  coun- 
try, irrespective  of  differences  in  time 
zones. 

House  Resolution  572,  as  introduced, 
gave  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  blanket  authority  to  travel  any- 
where at  any  time.  The  Committee  on 
Rules,  having  original  jurisdiction  over 
the  measure,  deemed  it  advisable  to 
amend  the  resolution  to  spell  out  more 


specifically  how  many  members  and 
staff  personnel  would  be  traveling  and 
what  coimtries  would  be  visited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  572,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion provides  for  members  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  to  go  to 
Europe  and  Asia  and  where  else? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  advise 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  the  resolution 
calls  for  the  visits  to  the  Scandinavian 
area.  Southeast  Asia,  and  coimtries  on 
the  North  American  Continent. 

I  understand  the  request  will  be  laid 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  and  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
will  be  divided  into  three  groups,  and 
the  groups  will  travel  separately  to  those 
different  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  imderstand  they  will 
study  the  common  market? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  a  description  of  his 
intentions  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  in- 
tent of  the  resolution  is  that  the  general 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  study  the 
pension  and  welfare  systems  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  in  the  other 
countries,  because  that  committee  short- 
ly wUl  be  conducting  lengthy  hearings 
concerning  the  pension  and  welfare 
plans  and  amendments  to  the  present 
law  which  involve  many  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  are  they  going  to  Sweden? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  imagine  that  country 
will  be  included. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  they  embark  whUe 
on  this  junket  on  a  study  of  Sweden's 
free  love,  trial  marriage  and  so  on? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  has 
demonstrated  in  their  travels  in  Europe 
and  in  England  this  last  spring,  when 
they  went  to  study  mine  safety  and  the 
so-called  black-limg  provisions  of  the 
law,  that  their  trip  was  very  beneficial. 
There  is  no  sinister  motive  involved, 
no  motive  except  to  write  better  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  anybody 
who  ever  took  a  junket  abroad  who  had 
a  sinister  motive.  There  are  usually  other 
motives  by  Members  in  taking  a  junket 
over  the  world. 

But  does  the  Chairman  have  any  idea 
of  the  expense  of  this  jtmket?  Was  there 
not  a  big  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade  for  the  month  of  November. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  I  have  not  been  any- 
where since  World  War  n  days,  and  I 
know  very  little  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  is 
surely  interested  in  knowing  the  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  as  the  one 
who  authorizes  these  trips.  This  will  con- 
tribute to  the  outflow  of  dollars. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  knows 
there  are  coimterpart  ^unds  involved. 
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Mr.  GR06S  Are  there  counterpart 
funds  In  Sweden?  Since  when  did  we 
have  them  on  our  giveaway  Ust? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  do  not  Icnow  about 
that   I  am  not  able  to  answer  that 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  He  has  au- 
thorized this  junket.  I  am  only  trymg 
to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  I  will  not  refer 
to  them  as  Junkets.  I  think  the  general 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  has  a  worthy 
purpose  in  going  over  there,  which  is  to 
study  the  pension  and  welfare  laws.  I 
think  the  other  subcommittees,  such  as 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
has  a  worthy  motive  in  going  to  Israel 
to  study  the  educational  problems  in- 
volved there,  where  we  are  spending  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  in  the  over- 
seas schools.  I  think  it  behooves  the 
House  to  send  representatives  of  the 
committee  to  look  into  the  way.s  the 
schools  are  being  operated  over  there  I 
say  to  my  (Ji^tmguished  colleague,  that 
is  their.  duti-_. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  YOUNG  I  yield  w  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  was  just  goinu  to  .sug- 
gest, tf  the  Members  get  over  to  Denmark 
and  need  an  interpreter,  I  speak  the  lan- 
guage rather  fluently  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  assist  the  committee. 

Mr  PERKINS  I  was  there  once  my- 
self It  has  been  a  long  time  ago  I  hope 
to  ^0  back  some  day 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  572  as 
introduced  provided  for  blanket  travel 
authonty  outside  the  Umted  States 
without  any  prior  authorization  by  the 
House 

The  resolution  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  provides  authority  to  the 
committee  to  undertake  two  investigative 
trips  which  It  was  testified  were  to  be 
taken  in  the  near  future. 

The  Rules  Committee,  in  its  amended 
language,  authorized  travel  to  those 
places  requested  and  also  gave  the  com- 
mittee its  approval  to  send  as  mtiny 
members  to  participate  as  was  requested 
However,  the  Rules  Committee  did  not 
believe  that  it  should  grant  blanket,  un- 
restricted travel  authority  to  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  To  do  so  is  to 
avoid  Its  own  responsibility  to  see  that 
con^iressional  travel  is  worthwhile  and 
productive. 

I  have  no  further  comments  on  this 
resolution  as  I  feel  it  is  clear  on  its  face 
Mr   Speaker.  I  have  no  other  requests 
for  time    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr  Gross  ■ 

Mr  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

The  committee  did  not  put  too  many 
restrictions  on  them,  if  they  are  going  to 
Europe.  Southeast  Asia.  Mexico.  Canada, 
and  other  watering  places  They  are 
going  to  take  a  pretty  guod  gallop  over 
parts  of  the  world,  are  they  nof 

Mr  QUILLEN  I  will  say  to  the  dLstin- 
guished  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  Rules 


Committee  did  put  a  few  restrictions  on 
the  language  m  the  resolution.  Had  it 
been  reported  out  as  requested  it  would 
have  been  a  galloping  holiday  with  Jingle 
bells  and  Happy  New  Year  all  entwined. 
The  resolution  as  Introduced  provided  for 
unrestricted  travel  authonty 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  what  the  committee  did  to  put  some 
strings  on  these  Junketeers. 

EHd  the  gentleman  say  that  this  trip 
was  not  authorized  by  any  other  com- 
mittee? What  was  the  statement  about 
authorizing? 

Mr  QUILLEN  I  say  that  the  Rules 
Committee  did  not  authorize  the  original 
resolution  which  came  before  our  com- 
mittee We  amended  it  with  this  re- 
stricted language. 

Mr  GROSS  I  see  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois'  The  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
t:ie  ayes   appeared  to  have  it 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  tjround  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evidently 
a   quorum   is  not   present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  clo.se  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  224.  nays  154.  not  voting  55. 
as  follows; 

[Roll  No  340 1 
TEAS— 224 


.\hernethy 

Aclalr 

Adams 

■\clclai)bo 

Albert 

.-Vnderson. 

Calif 
.\nderson.  111 
.\udersjjri. 

Teiin 
.■\!!drew3. 

N   D»lt 
.^nnunzlo 
.Are  rids 
.Ashley 
.\splnall 
.Ay  res 
Bell.  Calif 
^lft^•l{l 
Hlnuham 
Blanton 
Blacnllc 
Bc->;s 
Boland 
Hrademas 
Brasco 
Brav 

Briiwn.  Calif 
Bri.wn.  Mich. 
H'lrke    FHa 
Burke.  Mass 
HurleaiJii.  Tex 
Burton.  Calif 
Burton   Utah 
Hvme.  Pa 
Cabell 
Carev 
'  'a.sev 
Cederbent 
Chamberlain 


Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Claw.son,  Del 
Cohelan 
Corbett 
i.'iirman 
Cramer 
Culver 
tJaddarl" 
Danlel.s.  S  J 
Davis.  Oa 
de  I  a  Gar/a 
Delariey 
Dt'Uenbaclc 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
riUueU 
rvinohue 
Dorn 
DownliiK 
OulBki 
Fokhardt 
f?drnondsnn 


Fulton.  Pa. 

<^;alinanalcl5 

Oallaijher 

ciarmatz 

'  "tavdos 

(Jettya 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

(ioldwater 

f  I'lnzale/. 

c.ray 

Cireen.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpeni 

Hamilton 

Hun  ley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 


Edwards.  Calif    Ha-.s 
Kdwards,  I^         Hp<  hier,  W   Va 


EUberer 

Erlenl>im 

Evuis.  Term 

Fallon 

Farbstpin 

FfUhttii 

Flndley 

FIcHKl 

Foley 
Ford, 

William  D 
Fraser 


Helstoski 
Ht)«in 
HoUneld 
Morton 
Howard 
Him^'ate 
.Jarobs 

Johnson,  Calif 
.Johnson.  Pa. 
Jf)nes.  Ala 
Iine.s   Tenn 
Karth 


Keith 

Kiuczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

LeKKett 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McCloakey 

McClure 

McCulIoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matblas 
MatsunaKa 
May 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MesklU 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mills 
MInlsh 
Mink 
MoUohan 
MonaKan 
Moorhead 


Alexander 

Seal  I.  Md. 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevlU 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N  C 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burllson.  Mo 

Bush 

Button 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlln 

CowKer 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va 

Davis.  Wis 

Denney 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  .Ala 

E.shleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Fountain 


Morkian 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Obey 

OHara 

Olsen 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pattnan 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Price.  Ill 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rees 

Held.  NY 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rodino 

Roe 

RoKers.  Colo 

Rooney,  N  Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowEkl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

NAYS— 154 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Ooodllni; 

Griffln 

Gross 

Ha^an 

Haley 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Heckler   Mass 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jones.  N  C. 
Klni; 
Kleppe 
Ky! 

Lanwen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lonti.  La 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McDonald. 

Mich 
McKneally 
MacGreRor 
Mail  Hard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Mayne 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnshall 
.Mlze 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Mo.sher 
Myers 
.Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

OKonskl 
ONeal,  Oa 
Patten 
Pettis 


St  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

SUck 

Smith.  lowK 

Smith,  N  Y. 

Staggers 

Stelger.  Wu. 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thomf)8on,  Ga 

Thompson.  N  J 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wolff 

WrtKht 

Wvatt 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 


Pike 

Poff 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reid.  111. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif 

Snyder 

Sprlnt;er 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Thomson.  Wl, 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Wampler 

Watson 

Welcker 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

vvvman 

Zlfin 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 55 


Frel|nL;h  i\sen    Kastenmeter 


Fnedel 


Ka/en 


Abbltl 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Ash  brook 
Baring 
Barrett 
Berry 
Holllng 
Brooks 
Bnxjm  field 
•  •ahlll 
'"e'.Ier 
(•:ay 


Coimer 

Conyers 

Cunningham 

Dawson 

Dlsgs 

Esch 

Fascell 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Green,  Oreg 

Grover 

Hall 


Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 

Hubert 

Jonas 

Klrwan 

Kuykendall 

I  andrum 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

Martin 

Moss 

ONelll.  Mass 
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peliy 

Pepper 

Poage 

Pollock 

Powell 

Relfel 

Rlver« 


Roblson 

Slak 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Taft 

Teague.  Tex. 


So  the  resolution  wsis 
The   Clerk   announced 


Tunney 
Vanlk 
Watkias 
Whalley 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

agreed  to. 
the  foUowing 

pairs : 

Mr    Celler  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr  Rivers  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  'loss  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

.Mr  Stephens  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mrs  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Pollock. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Coimer  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

.Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Felly. 

Mr  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  changed  his  vote  from 
•nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  SEBELIUS  changed  his  vote  from 
•yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tlie  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•  A  resolution  to  authorize  additional  in- 
vestigative authority  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

'  A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  Insists  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13000)  en- 
titled •'An  act  to  Implement  the  Federal 
employee  pay  comparability  system,  to 
establish  a  Federal  Employee  Salary 
Commission  and  a  Board  of  Arbitration, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Yarborough. 
Ml ,  Randolph.  Mr.  Fong.  and  Mr.  Boggs 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  119591  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  in- 
( rease  the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, educational  assistance,  and  special 
training  allowance  paid  to  eligible  veter- 
ans and  persons  under  such  chapters," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 


the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Yakborough,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  DomNicK, 
Mr.  Saxbe,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14580, 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (ILR.  14580)  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  genersd  welfare  of 
the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of 
the  world  to  achieve  economic  develop- 
ment within  a  framework  of  democratic, 
economic,  social,  and  political  institu- 
'tlons,  and  for  other  purposes : 
Conference  Repobt  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-767) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14680)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  secur- 
ity, and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States 
by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve 
economic  development  within  a  fraimework 
of  democratic,  economic,  social,  and  political 
Institutions,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969". 

PART  I— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

DEVELOPMENT     LOAN     FUND 

Sec.  101.  (a) .  Section  202(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  ot  1961,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion, is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "fiscal  year 
1968,"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "fiscal  year  1969." 
the  following:  "$350,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969"  in  the  second  proviso  and 
Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June  30, 
1971". 

(b)  Section  203  of  such  Act,  relating  to 
fiscal  provisions,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions. — Dollar  receipts 
from  loans  made  pursuant  to  this  part  and 
from  loans  made  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  use  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  for  loans  under  title 
VI,  and  for  the  purposes  of  section  232.  Such 
receipts  and  other  funds  made  available 
under  this  section  shall  remain  available 
until  expended." 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS 

Sec  102.  Section  212  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  authorization.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$183,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $183,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971". 

AMERICAN   SCHOOLS   AND   HOSPTTALS   ABROAD 

Sec  103.  Section  214  of  such  Act.  relating 
to  American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad.  Is 
amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (c)  "fis- 
cal year  1969,  $14,600,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1970,  $25,900,000,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  $12,900,000,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  Amounts  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  for  the  fiscal  yecu-  1970  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  solely  In  accord- 
ance with  the  allocations  set  forth  on  pages 
25  and  26  of  House  Report  No.  91-611  and 
on  page  23  of  Senate  Report  No.  91-603."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (d)  "fis- 
cal year  1969  $5,100,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1970,  $3,000,000"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Foreign  cur- 
rencies appropriated  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  solely  In 
accordance  with  the  allocation  set  forth  on 
page  23  of  Senate  Report  No.  91-603.". 

PROTOTYPE     DESALTING     PLANT:      PROGRAMS     FOR 
PEACEFUL    COMMUNICATION 

Sec  104.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 
relating  to  technical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment grants,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"Sec  219.  Prototype  Desalting  Plant. — ( a) 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  i»rt 
and  for  the  purpose  oif  improving  existing, 
and  developing  tind  advancing  new,  technol- 
ogy and  experience  In  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  large-scale  desalting 
plants  of  advanced  concepts  which  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  low-cost  desalination  In 
all  countries.  Including  the  United  States, 
the  President,  If  he  determines  It  to  be  feasi- 
ble, is  authorized  to  partldjjate  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  large-scale  water  treatment  and 
desalting  prototype  plant  and  necessary  ap- 
purtenances to  be  constructed  in  Israel  as  an 
Integral  part  of  a  dual-purpose  power  gener- 
ating and  desalting  project.  Such  participa- 
tion shall  Include  financial,  technical,  and 
such  other  assistance  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate  to  provide  for  the  study,  design, 
construction,  and,  for  a  limited  demonstra- 
tion period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  water  treat- 
ment and  desalting  facilities  of  the  dual- 
purpose  project. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  Include 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate  to  Insure,  among  other 
things,  that  all  information,  products,  uses, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  developments 
obtained  or  utilized  in  the  development  of 
this  prototype  plant  will  be  available  without 
further  cost  to  the  United  States  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States,  Its  officers,  and  employees  have  a  per- 
manent right  to  review  data  and  have  access 
to  such  plant  for  the  purjKJse  of  observing  its 
ojjeratlons  and  improving  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  field  of  desalination. 

"(C)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  President  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies  and 
with  any  person  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (31  U.S.C.  529  and  41  U.S.C.  5). 
"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  intending  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  or  any  right  which 
such  owner  may  have  under  that  patent. 

"(e)  In  carrj'lng  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  President  may  utilize  the  person- 
nel, serrtces.  and  facilities  of  any  Federal 
agency. 

"(f)  The  United  States  costs,  other  than 
its  administrative  costs,  for  the  study,  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  a  prototype 
plant  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
either  50  per  centum  of  the  total  capital 
costs  of  the  facilities  associated  with  the 
production  of  water,  r.nd  50  per  centum  of 
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the  operation  and  maintenance  costs  for  the 
demonstration  period  or  I30.000.000.  which- 
ever Is  leas  There  are  authorteed  'o  be  ap- 
propriated, subject  to  the  limitations  of  this 
subsection,  such  sums  as  may  be  neceesary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  jf  this  section. 
including  administrative  coets  thereof  Such 
sums  are  authorized  '.o  remain  available  un- 
til exp>ended 

"(gi  No  funds  appropriated  for  the  OfBce 
of  Saline  Water  pursuant  to  the  appropria- 
tion authorized  by  the  Act  of  July  11.  19«9 
(83  Stat  46.  Public  Law  i\A3].  >r  prior 
authorization  Act-s  shall  be  i&ed  'o  carry 
out  the  purpHjeea  jf  '.his  section 

'Sec  220  Programs  v^r  Ptmet^-i.  Com- 
MtTNtCATioj*  ai  The  President  l.s  author- 
ized to  use  funds  miide  available  under  sec- 
tion 212  to  carry  out  pro(?ramfi  of  peaceful 
communications  which  m*JKe  use  of  telerl- 
sion  and  related  technologies,  including  satel- 
lite tranamlaslons.  for  educktlonal,  health, 
iigricuiturai.  and  •ommunlty  lievel  )pment 
purposes   In   the   leas  developed   countries. 

bi  In  carrylni?  >ut  pri)»{r.»m3  in  the  tlelds 
of  education,  healt.^i.  agriculture,  md  com- 
munity development  "he  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  part  [  slial!.  to  the  ejcien: 
p)os3lole.  a.sslst  the  devel.'pln^  oovmtrles  with 
researeh.  traiuin^.  plannuiif  assistance,  and 
project  supfiuK  in  the  use  of  televlslin  and 
r»lated  technologies.  including  .^telUte 
trinsmissions  The  agency  shall  malce  maxl- 
,mum  use  of  existing  satellite  capabilities,  in- 
cluding the  facilities  of  the  International 
Telecunununicatlons    Satellite    Consortium 

iCi  In  implementing  activities  under  thl.s 
section,  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
part  I  shall  coordinate  -losely  with  Federal. 
State,  and  local  .vgencles  mtl  Alth  nongov- 
ernmental educational,  health,  and  agrlcuU 
tural  institutions  and  associations  within 
the  United  States  " 

HOUSING     OCARANTMS;      OTtaSZ.\3     PRrVAT*     IN- 
VKSTMENT    COaPOaATION 

S«c  105  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  such  Act. 
relating  to  development  assistance,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  title  III  and  title  IV  and 
liiaertlng  m  lieu  thereof  tiie  lolIoAing  new 
titles: 

■TITU!  in — HOrSlNC  OUAaANTlES 

Sec.  221.  Wurijjwibe  HorsiNO  Qcaram- 
TiEs. -  In  order  to  facilitate  and  Increase  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise  in  fur- 
thering the  development  of  the  economic  re- 
sources and  productive  capacities  of  less  de- 
veloped friendly  countries  and  areas,  and 
promote  the  development  of  thrift  and 
credit  institutions  engaged  In  programs  of 
mobilizing  local  savings  for  flnancing  the 
construction  of  seif-llquldating  housing  proj- 
ects and  related  community  facilities,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties. 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall 
determine,  to  eligible  investors  as  defined  in 
section  238ici.  aasurmg  against  :oss  of  lOan 
investments  for  self-llquldating  huiislng 
projects  The  total  face  amount  of  guaran- 
ties issued  hereunder  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  shall  not  exceed  9130.Ckjo.0O0  Such 
guaranties  shall  be  Issued  under  the  condi- 
tions ^et  forth  in  section  222ib)  and  sec- 
tion 223 

Sec  222.  Housing  Projects  in  Latin 
American  CofNTRir.s  -  lai  The  President 
shall  a&sist  m  the  development  in  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.^  of  self-liquldatlng  housing 
priijects.  'he  development  jf  :nstrutlans  en- 
gaged in  Alliance  for  Progress  programs,  in- 
cluding cooperatives,  free  labor  unions,  sav- 
ings and  loan  type  Institutions,  and  other 
private  enterprise  programs  in  Latin  America 
engaged  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  flnanc- 
ing of  home  mor' gages,  the  construction  of 
homes  for  lower  income  persons  and  families, 
the  increased  mobilization  of  savings  and 
improvement  of  housing  conditions  in  I-atln 
-America 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsec- 


tion (SI,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  iisus 
guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  shall  determine,  to  eligible  Investors,  as 
defined  In  section  338(c),  assuring  against 
loss  of  loan  Investment  made  by  such  inyes- 
tors  in — 

"ill  private  housing  projects  in  Latin 
America  of  types  similar  to  those  insured 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  suitable  for  cundltlons  In 
Latin  .America; 

2»  credit  institutions  in  I.4itln  America 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  financ- 
ing of  home  mortgages,  such  as  savings  .ind 
loan  institutions  and  other  qii.ilifled  invest- 
ment enterprises. 

■i3i  housing  projects  In  lj»tin  America 
for  lower  income  families  and  ptrsons.  which 
projects  shall  be  constructed  i:  accordance 
with  tnaxlniuiii  oiut  cost-s  established  by  the 
President  tor  lamllles  and  persons  whose  In- 
comes meet  the  lUnltatlons  prescribed  by  the 
President. 

'.4>  housing  [irojects  in  I-atln  America 
which  will  promote  the  development  of  In- 
stitutions important  to  the  success  of  ihe 
Alliance  for  Progress,  such  as  tree  labor 
unions  ctKjperatlves.  and  other  private  en- 
terprise programs,  ur 

i5i  housing  projects  in  Latin  .America.  25 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
mortgage  tinancliig  for  which  us  made  avall- 
.ible  from  sources  wirhln  l«itln  .America  .uid 
IS  not  derived  from  ^ources  'Utslde  L.illn 
America,  which  projects  shall,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable  have  .i  unit  coat 
of  not  more  than  $8,500 

I  CI  The  total  face  iUiiount  <■:  guaranties 
issued  hereunder  or  heretofore  under  l.Atlri 
American  housing  guaranty  .luthorlty  re- 
pealed by  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1909. 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  ^hal,  not  exceed 
•550,000.000  Provided  That  «323  000.000  of 
such  .guaranties  may  be  used  only  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  \  bH  1 ) 

Sec  22J  General  Provisions. — tai  A  fee 
shall  be  charged  'or  each  guaranty  Issued 
under  section  221  or  section  222  In  an 
iiimount  to  be  determined  by  the  F'resideiit 
In  the  event  the  fee  to  he  charged  for  NUch 
type  of  g-uaranty  is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid 
under  existing  contracts  for  'he  same  type  of 
guaranty  may  t)e  similarlv  reduced 

ibi  The  amount  if  »6u.iKW.0(>0  ..f  lees  ac- 
cumulated under  prior  Investment  guaranty 
provisions  repealed  by  the  Foreign  .Assistance 
Act  of  1969.  together  with  ail  fee*  collected  In 
connection  with  guaranties  Issued  hereunder. 
shall  t>e  available  for  meeting  necessary  .id- 
rninistraiive  ,iud  pperatlng  expenses  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  of 
prior  housing  guaranty  provisions  repealed 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  .\ct  of  1969  i  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  expenses  f»er- 
taining  to  personnel,  supplies,  and  printing), 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  im- 
posed in  annual  appropriation  Acts,  for 
meeting  inanagemeiu  and  custodial  costs 
Incurred  with  re6f)ect  "o  currencies  or  other 
assets  -n-qulred  tinder  guaranties  made  pur- 
suant to  section  221  or  section  222  or  hereto- 
fore pursuant  to  prior  Latin  .American  and 
other  housing  guaranty  authorities  repealed 
by  the  Foreign  .Assistance  Act  of  1960;  and  to 
pay  the  ixist  of  in'.ejitlgatlng  ,ind  adjusting 
'including  costs  of  arbitration  i  claims  under 
>uch  guaranties;  and  shall  be  available  for 
expendlttire  ;n  dLschajge  of  '.lablUtlew  under 
..uch  guaranties  until  such  rime  as  all  such 
property  has  been  disposed  of  .md  all  such 
.labilities  have  t)een  discharged  or  have  ex- 
pired, ir  until  all  such  fees  have  been  ex- 
pended IQ  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
'his  subsection 

ici  .Any  ;»iyinenLs  rimde  to  discharge  lia- 
bilities under  guaranties  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 221  or  section  222  or  heretofore  under 
prior  Latin  .American  or  other  housing  guar- 
anty authorities  repealed  by  the  Foreign 
.Assistance  Act  of  1969,  shall  be  paid  first  out 
of    fees    referred    to    in   subsection    ib)     (ex- 


cluding amounts  required  for  purposes  other 
than  the  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guar- 
anties! as  long  us  such  fees  are  available. 
and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds! 
If  any,  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies 
or  other  assets  acquired  in  connection  with 
any  payment  made  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  such  guaranties  as  long  as  funds  .ire 
available,  and  finally  out  of  funds  hereafter 
made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  ie< 

"(d)  All  guaranties  Issued  under  section 
231  or  section  222  or  heretofore  under  pnor 
Latin  American  or  other  housing  guarantv 
authority  repesiled  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  shall  constitute  obligations  m 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  guaran- 
ties, of  the  United  States  of  America  ,;nd 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Unied 
States  of  .America  is  hereby  pledged  fcr  -i.e 
full  puyment  and  performance  of  .si.ch 
obligations 

lei  There  is  hereby  authorized  tv.  !,e 
.ipproprlated  to  the  President  such  amou:i'»s. 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  ,is  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  .ut 
the  purposes  of  this  title 

■  fi  In  the  case  of  .my  loan  Investntcnt 
guaranteed  under  section  221  or  section  J.22. 
the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 
istering part  I  shall  prescribe  the  maximum 
rate  of  Interest  allowable  to  the  eligible  :n- 
'.  estor,  which  maximum  rate  shall  not  be 
less  tb&n  one-half  of  1  per  centum  above  the 
then  current  rate  of  interest  applicable  to 
housing  mortgages  insured  by  the  Dep:irt- 
inent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Developm,:.: 
In  no  event  shall  the  agency  prescript'  ,i 
maximum  allowable  rate  of  interest  w!.;ch 
exceeds  by  more  than  1  per  centum  the  tiien 
current  rate  of  interest  applicable  to  hou.^iug 
mortgages  insured  by  such  Department  Ti.e 
maximum  .illowable  rate  of  interest  ui.der 
thi.s  subsection  shall  be  prescribed  by  ■.'le 
agency  as  of  the  date  the  project  co\ereci 
by  the  investment  is  officially  authorized 
and.  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  contr.ict, 
the  agency  may  amend  such  rate  at  Its  tlis- 
cretlon.  coixslstent  with  the  provisions  ut 
subsection  if). 

"igi  Housing  guaranties  committed,  au- 
thorized, or  outstanding  under  prior  houiir.g 
guaranty  authorities  repealed  by  the  Poreicn 
.Assistance  Act  of  1969  shall  continue  subject 
to  provisions  of  law  originally  applicable 
thereto  and  fees  collected  hereafter  •.^•!^ll 
respect  to  such  guaranties  shall  be  av;ula:;le 
for  the  purpoees  specified  in  subsection    . 

thi  No  paj-ment  may  be  made  under  .iiy 
guaranty  issued  ptirsuant  to  this  title  for  .iny 
loss  uxlslng  out  of  fraud  or  mlarepresei-.ta- 
tlon  for  which  the  party  .-.eeklng  payment 
IS  responsible 

"III  The  authority  of  section  221  .md  sec- 
tion 222  shall  continue  until  June  30.  1972. 

"TTTLS    rv — overseas    private    INVESTMENT 

corporation 

"Sec.  231.  Creation,  Purpose,  and  Policy  — 
To  mobilize  and  facilitate  the  partlclpai.  a 
of  United  States  private  capital  and  ski. Is 
in  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  !'>ss 
developed  triendly  <xiun tries  and  areas,  there- 
by complemenilug  the  development  assist- 
ance objectives  of  the  United  States,  there 
Is  hereby  created  the  Overseas  Private  Ir.- 
vestment  corporation  (hereinafter  called 
the  CorfKiratlon' I .  which  shall  be  an  ageiicy 
of  the  United  States  under  the  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  carrying  out  Its  purpose,  the  Corpora- 
tion, utilizing  broad  criteria,  shall  under- 
take— 

"(ai  to  conduct  Its  flnancing  operations 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  taking  Into  re- 
count the  economic  and  financial  soundness 
of  projects  and  the  availability  of  flnancn.t; 
from    other    sources    iin    appropriate    term 

•(bi  to  utilize  private  credit  and  Invest- 
ment institutions  and  the  Corporations 
guaranty  authority  as  the  principal  means 
of     mobilizing     capital     Investment     funds. 
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•  Id  to  broaden  private  participation  and 
revolve  Its  funds  through  selling  Its  direct 
investments  to  private  Investors  whenever  It 
can  appropriately  do  so  on  satisfactory  terms; 
idl  to  conduct  Its  insurance  operations 
with  due  regard  to  principles  of  risk  man- 
:,i;tment  including,  when  appropriate,  efforts 
I.,  share  Its  insurance  risks; 

lei  to  utilize,  to  the  maximum  practica- 
ble extent  consistent  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purpose,  the  resources  and  skills 
,1  small  business  and  to  provide  facilities 
t  I  encourage  its  full  participation  In  the  pro- 
>:rams  of  the  Corporation; 

( f  I  to  encourage  and  support  only  those 
private  Investments  in  less  developed 
triendly  countries  and  areas  which  are  sensl- 
;:\e  and  responsive  to  the  special  needs  and 
requirements  of  their  economies,  and  which 
contribute  to  the  social  and  economic  de- 
\elopment  of  their  people; 

ig)  to  consider  in  the  conduct  of  its  op- 
erations the  extent  to  which  less  developed 
c.aintry  governments  are  receptive  to  private 
enterprise,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  their 
willingness  and  ability  to  maintain  condi- 
tions which  enable  private  enterprise  to  make 
It,  full  contribution  to  the  development 
process; 

"(h)  to  fester  private  initiative  and  com- 
petition and  dlscour.ige  monopolistic  prac- 
tices; 

(ll  to  further  to  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
.^.ble,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  Its  goals, 
•!.e  balance-of-payments  objectives  of  the 
I  lilted  Slates; 

( J )  to  conduct  its  activities  In  consonance 
with  the  activities  of  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  I  and  the 
:i'ernatlonal  trade,  investment,  and  flnan- 
,i.il  policies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; and 

iki  to  advise  and  as.slst,  within  Its  field 
..•:  competence,  interested  agencies  of  the 
iriited  States  and  other  organizations,  both 
j.ubllc  and  private,  national  and  interna- 
vonal.  with  respect  to  projects  and  programs 
relating  to  the  development  of  private  enter- 
j.rise  in  less  developed  countries  and  areas. 

Sec  232  Capital  of  the  Corporation. — 
T!ic  President  is  authorized  to  pay  in  as 
capital  of  the  Corporation,  out  of  dollar  re- 
.  eipts  made  available  through  the  appropri- 
ation process  from  loans  made  pursuant  to 
this  part  and  irom  loans  made  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  for 
'  he  fiscal  year  1970  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
.o.d  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  not  to  exceed 
J  I  000000.  Upon  the  payment  of  such  capl- 
II  i>y  the  President,  the  Corporation  shall 
;i-.ue  an  equivalent  amount  of  capital  stock 
;  >  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  233.  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment.—  (a)  Strvctvre  of  the  Corpora- 
tion —The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board  of 
Directors,  a  President,  an  Executive  Vice 
President,  and  such  other  officers  and  staff  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  determine. 

••  ( b  1  Board  of  Derectors.— All  powers  of 
'  he  Corporation  shall  vest  In  and  be  exercised 
bv  or  under  the  authority  of  its  Board  of 
Directors  (the  Board' i  which  shall  consist 
if  eleven  Directors,  including  the  Chairman, 
V  ith  six  Directors  constituting  a  quorum  for 
The  transaction  of  business.  The  Admlnlstra- 
■cr  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
:  lent  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
r\  officio.  Six  Directors  (other  than  the  Pres- 
iJent  of  the  Corporation,  appointed  pursuant 
tj  subsection  (ci  who  shall  also  serve  as  a 
i:). rector)  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
:  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
.  :;d  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  not  be 
I  tlicials  or  employees  of  the  Government  of 
tiie  United  States.  At  least  one  of  the  six 
Directors  appointed  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  experienced  In  small  business, 
one.  In  organized  labor,  and  one  In  coopera- 
iives  Each  such  Director  shall  be  appointed 
lor  a  term  of  no  more  than  three  years.  The 
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terms  of  no  more  than  two  such  Directors 
shall  expire  In  any  one  year.  Such  Directors 
shall  serve  unUl  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed and  qualified  and  may  be  reap- 
pointed. 

"The  other  Directors  shall  be  officials  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  desig- 
nated by  and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"AH  Directors  who  are  not  officers  of  the 
Corporation  or  officials  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  that  of  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315)  when 
actually  engaged  In  the  business  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  may  be  paid  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  the  appUcable  rate  pre- 
scribed In  the  standardized  Government 
travel  regulations,  as  amended  from  time  to 
time,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  usual 
places  of  business. 

"(c)  President  oi-  the  Corporation. — The 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  fhe  President.  In  making  such  appoint- 
ment, the  President  shall  take  Into  account 
private  business  experience  of  the  appointee. 
The  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  its 
Chief  Executive  Officer  and  responsible  for 
the  operations  and  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration, subject  to  bylaws  and  policies  es- 
tablished by  the  Board. 

"(d)  OmcERS  AND  Staff. — The  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  Other  officers,  attorneys, 
employees,  and  agents  shall  be  selected  and 
appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and  shall  be 
vested  with  such  powers  and  duties  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine.  Of  such  persons 
employed  by  the  Corporation,  not  to  exceed 
twenty  may  be  appointed,  compensated,  or 
removed  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations:  Provided,  That  under 
such  regulations  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  prescribe,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government 
who  are  appointed  to  any  of  the  above  posi- 
tions may  be  entitled,  upon  removal  from 
such  position,  ekcept  for  cause,  to  reinstate- 
ment to  the  position  occupied  at  the  time  of 
appointment  or  to  a  position  of  comparable 
grade  and  salary.  Such  positions  shall  be  In 
addition  to  those  otherwise  authorized  by 
law.  Including  those  authorized  by  section 
5108  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

"Sec  234.  Invistkent  Incentivi;  Pro- 
grams.— ^The  Corporation  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  do  the  following: 

"(a)  Investment  Insurance. — (1)  To  issue 
Insurance,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Corporation  may  determine,  to  eligible 
Investors  assuring  protection  In  whole  or  in 
part  against  any  or  all  of  the  following  risks 
with  respect  to  projects  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  approved — 

"(A)  inability  to  convert  Into  United  States 
dollars  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such 
currencies,  received  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or 
return  of  the  Investment  therein,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale 
or  dlspiosltlon  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

"(B)  loss  of  Investment,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  In  the  approved  project  due  to  expro- 
priation or  confiscation  by  action  of  a  for- 
eign government;  and 

"(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  Instir- 
rectlon. 

"(2)  Recognizing  that  major  private  In- 
vestments m  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries or  areas  are  often  made  by  enterprises 
In  which  there  Is  multinational  participa- 
tion, including  significant  United  States  pri- 
vate    participation,     the     Corporation    may 


make  such  arrangements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments (including  agencies.  Instrumen- 
talities, or  political  subdivisions  thereof)  or 
with  multilateral  organizations  for  sharing 
liabilities  assumed  under  investment  Insur- 
ance for  such  Investments  and  may  in  con- 
nection therewith  Issue  Insurance  to  in- 
vestors not  otherwise  eligible  hereunder: 
Provided,  however,  That  liabilities  assumed 
by  the  Corporation  under  the  authority  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  that  the  maximum 
share  of  liabiUtles  so  assumed  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  proportionate  participation  by  eligi- 
ble Investors  in  the  total  project  financing. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  face  amount  of  investment  Insurance 
which  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  Issued  to  a 
single  Investor. 

"(b)  Investment  Guaranties. — To  Issue  to 
eligible  investors  guaranties  of  loans  and 
other  investments  made  by  such  investors  as- 
suring against  loss  due  to  such  risks  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  determine:  Provided,  however, 
That  such  guaranties  on  other  than  loan  In- 
vestments shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
such  investment:  Provided  further.  That  ex- 
cept for  loan  investments  for  credit  unions 
made  by  eligible  credit  unions  or  credit 
union  associations,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
investment  (exclusive  of  interest  and  earn- 
ings) so  guaranteed  with  respect  to  any  proj- 
ect shall  not  exceed,  at  the  time  of  Issuance 
cf  any  such  guaranty,  75  per  centum  of  the 
total  investment  committed  to  any  such 
project  as  determined  by  the  Corporation, 
which  determination  shall  be  conclusive  for 
purposes  of  the  Corporation's  authority  to 
issue  any  such  guaranty:  Provided  further, 
That  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  face  amount  of  investment  guaranties 
which  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  Issue 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  Issued  to  a 
single  investor. 

"(c)  Direct  Investment. — To  make  loans 
in  United  States  dollars  repayable  In  dol- 
lars or  loans  In  foreign  currencies  ( Includ'* 
ing,  without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  such 
foreign  currencies  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  determine  to  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
may  allocate)  to  firms  privately  owned  or  of 
mixed  private  and  public  ownership  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corporation 
may  determine.  The  Corporation  may  not 
purchase  or  Invest  In  any  stock  in  any  other 
corporation,  except  that  it  may  ( 1 )  accept  as 
evidence  of  indebtedness  debt  securities  con- 
vertible to  stock,  but  such  debt  securities 
shall  not  be  converted  to  stock  while  held 
by  the  Corporation,  and  (2)  acquire  stock 
through  the  enforcement  of  any  lien  or 
pledge  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously 
contracted  indebtedness  which  would  other- 
wise be  in  default,  or  as  the  result  of  any 
payment  under  any  contract  of  Insurance 
or  guaranty.  The  Corporation  shall  dispose  of 
any  stock  it  may  so  acquire  as  soon  as  rea- 
sonably feasible  under  the  circumstances 
then  pertaining. 

"No  loans  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  finance  operations  for  mining  or  other 
extraction  of  any  deposit  cf  ore.  oil.  gas,  or 
other  mineral. 

"(d)  Investment  Encoitragement. — To 
initiate  and  support  through  financialpar- 
ticipation.  Incentive  grant,  or  otherwi^|^nd 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  determine,  the  identification, 
assessment,  surveying  and  promotion  of  pri- 
vate Investment  opportunities,  utilizing 
wherever  feasible  and  eS^ective  the  facilities 
of  private  organizations  or  private  investors: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Corporation 
shall   not   finance   surveys   to   ascertain"  the 
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existence,  location,  extent  or  quality,  or  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  undertaking 
operations  for  mining  or  other  extraction, 
of  any  deposit  of  ore  oil.  gas,  or  other 
mineral  In  carrying  out  this  authority,  the 
Corporation  shall  coordinate  with  such  in- 
vestment promotion  activities  as  are  carried 
ouf  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 

lei  Speciai  AcTivrriES  -  To  administer 
and  manage  special  projects  and  programs, 
including  programs  of  financial  and  advl.sory 
support  which  provide  private  technical, 
professional,  or  managerial  assistance  m  the 
development  of  human  resources,  skills. 
technology  capital  savings  and  intermediate 
flnanclal  and  investment  insUtutlons  and 
cooperatives  The  funds  for  these  projects 
and  programs  may.  with  the  Corporations 
concurrence,  be  transferred  to  U  for  such 
purposes  under  the  authority  of  section 
632 1  a)  or  from  other  sources,  public  or  pri- 
vate 

Sec  2-35  Isst  ing  .\rru"R:TY  Drmcr  In- 
vestment   Fl-NO    *ND    RESERVES    -laiil)    The 

maximum  contingent  liability  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  pursuant  ',,  insurance  Issued 
under  section  234ia)  shall  not  exceed 
$7,500  000  000 

■■i2i  The  Biaxintium  contingent  liability 
outstanOin*?  »t..any  one  time  pursuant  to 
guaranties  issued  under  section  234  bi  shall 
not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  8750,000,000,  of 
which  guaranties  of  credit  union  investment 
shall  not  exceed  « 1.250.000  Provided.  That 
the  Corporation  shall  not  make  any  commit- 
ment to  issue  any  guaranty  which  would 
result  in  a  fractional  reserve  less  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  maximum  runtingent 
liability  then  outstanding  against  guaranties 
Issued  or  commitments  made  pursuant  to 
section  234(b)  or  similar  predecessor  guaran- 
ty authority 

I  J.  The  Congress,  in  considering  the 
budget  programs  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  Ci)rpuration.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  may  limit  the 
obligations  and  contingent  liabilities  to  be 
undertaken  under  section  234  lai  and  (b) 
as  well  as  the  use  of  funds  for  operating  and 
administrative  expenses 

'4i  The  authority  of  section  234  lai  and 
(bi   shall  continu.?  until  June  30.  1974 

■(bi  There  sha.l  be  established  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  kr.iiwn  as  the  Direct  Investment 
Fund,  to  be  held  by  the  C'jrporatlon  Such 
fund  shall  consist  Initially  of  amounts  made 
available  under  section  232,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 234(Ci,  shall  be  charged  with  realized 
losses  and  credited  with  realized  gams  and 
shall  be  credited  with  such  additional  sums 
as  may  be  transferred  to  it  under  the  pro. 
visions  of  section  236 

ic)  There  shiill  be  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  insurance 
and  guaranty  fund,  which  shall  have  sepa- 
rate accounts  to  be  Known  as  the  Insurance 
Reserve  and  the  Guaranty  Reserve,  which 
reserves  shall  be  a',  nlable  for  discharge  of 
liabilities,  as  provided  in  section  235idi.  un- 
til such  time  as  all  such  liabllilies  have  been 
discharged  or  have  expired  or  until  all  such 
reserves  have  been  expended  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  se.tion  Such 
fund  shall  be  funded  bv  i  1  i  the  funds 
heretofore  available  M  discharge  liabilities 
under  predecessor  guaranty  authority  (in- 
cluding housing  guaranty  authorltlesi  ,  less 
both  the  amount  made  available  for  housing 
guaranty  programs  pursuant  to  section 
223ibi  and  the  amount  made  available  to 
the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  234(ei; 
and  (2 1  such  sunvs  as  shall  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  235(fi  for  such  purpose 
The  allocation  of  such  funds  to  each  such 
reserve  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board 
after  con^iultatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury   AddltlouaJ  amounts  may  thereafter 


be  transferred  to  such   reserves  pursuant   to 
section  236 

id  I  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  lla- 
bllltlee  under  investment  la.surance  Issued 
under  .section  234ia»  or  under  .similar  pred- 
ecessor guaranty  authority  shall  be  paid  tlrst 
out  of  the  Insurance  Reserve,  as  long  as 
such  reserve  remains  available,  and  there- 
after out  ot  funds  matle  available  pursuant 
to  section  235(fi  Anv  paymenis  made  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties  Issued 
under  section  234(b)  or  under  similar  pred- 
ecessor guaranty  authority  .shall  tie  paid  first 
out  of  the  Guariuity  Reserve  a-s  long  .us  such 
reserve  remains  available.  ;uid  thereiuter  out 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
235(r) 

"(C)  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation  at  Its  call. 
for  the  purposes  specified  In  .-.ectlon  236.  all 
fees  and  other  revenues  collected  under 
predecessor  guaranty  authority  from  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968.  available  as  of  the  date  of  such 
transfer 

■if)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Corporation,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  such  amounts  iis 
may  be  necessary  fnjm  time  to  time  to  re- 
plenish or  increase  the  insurance  and  guar- 
anty fund  ^)r  to  dischiu-ge  the  liabilities  un- 
der insurance  and  gunranties  issued  by  the 
Corporation  or  Issued  under  predecessor 
guaranty  authority, 

■  Sec  236  Income  and  Revenues  —In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, all  revenues  and  income  transferred  to 
or  earned  by  the  Corporation,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  shall  be  held  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  Us 
pixrposes.  including  without  limitation — 

••(a»  payment  of  all  expenses  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, including  investment  promotion  ex- 
penses: 

"(b)  transfers  and  additions  to  the  insur- 
ance or  guaranty  reserves,  the  Direct  Invest- 
ment Fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
235.  and  such  other  funds  or  reserves  as  the 
Corporation  may  establish,  at  such  lime  and 
in  such  amounus  <is  the  Board  may  deter- 
mine; and 

I  c  I  payment  of  dividends,  on  capital  stock, 
which  shall  consist  of  and  be  paid  from  net 
earnings  of  the  Corporation  after  payments, 
transfers,  and  additions  under  subsections 
(a(  and  (bi  hereof. 

'Sec  237  General  Provisions  Relating  to 
Insvra.nce  and  Guaranty  Programs  iii)  In- 
surance and  guaranties  issued  under  this  title 
shall  cover  Investment  made  in  connection 
with  pr.jjects  in  any  less  developed  friendly 
country  or  area  with  the  government  of 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  institute  a  program  for  insurance  or 
guarantiee 

■  I  b  I  The  Corporation  shall  determine  that 
suitable  arrangements  exist  for  protecting  the 
interest  of  th',-  Corporation  in  connection 
with  any  Insurance  or  guar.inty  Issued  under 
this  title,  including  arrangements  concerning 
ownership,  use  and  disposition  of  the  cur- 
rency, credits,  .issets.  or  investments  on  ac- 
count of  which  payment  under  such  insur- 
ance or  guaranty  Is  to  be  made,  and  any 
right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith 

■(C)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956.  all  guaranties  Issued  under  sections 
202(bi  and  413ibi  of  the  .Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  .IS  amended,  all  gtiar.^ntles  here- 
tofore issued  pursuant  to  prior  o;uar.inty  au- 
thorities repealed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1965.  and  all  insurance  and  guaranties 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  constitute 
obligations,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  insurance  or  guaranties,  of  the  United 
States  'jf  America  and  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  of  .\merlca  Is 
hereby  pledged  for  the  full  payment  and  per- 
formance of  such  obligations 

"(d)    Fees  shall  be  charged  for  insurance 


and  guaranty  coverage  in  amounts  to  be 
determined  by  the  Corporation  In  the  event 
fees  to  be  charged  for  investment  insvirance 
or  guaranties  are  reduced,  lees  to  be  paid  un- 
der existing  contracUs  tor  the  same  type  o: 
guaranties  or  insurance  and  for  similar  guar- 
anties Issued  under  predecessor  guaranty 
authority   may   be   reduced 

lei  No  Insurance  or  guaranty  of  any 
equity  Investment  shall  extend  beyond 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance 

"If)  No  insurance  or  guaranty  issued  un- 
der this  title  shall  exceed  the  dollar  value,  ».«, 
of  the  date  of  the  investment,  of  the  Invest- 
ment made  In  the  project  with  the  approval 
of  the  Corporation  plus  interest,  earnings  or 
profits  actually  accrued  on  said  investment 
to  the  extent  provided  by  such  insurance  or 
guaranty, 

igi  No  payment  may  be  made  under  any 
guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  for 
any  loss  arising  out  of  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation for  which  the  party  seeking  pay- 
ment Is  responsible 

(hi  Insurance  or  guaranties  of  a  loan  or 
equity  investment  of  an  eligible  investor  m 
a  foreign  bank,  finance  company,  or  other 
credit  institution  shall  extend  only  to  such 
loan  or  equity  Investment  and  not  to  any 
individual  loan  or  equity  investment  made 
by  such  foreign  bank,  finance  company,  or 
other  credit  institution 

"(I)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  Insurance 
or  guaranty  operations  under  this  title  or 
under  predecessor  guaranty  authority  mav 
be  settled,  and  di;^putes  arising  as  a  result 
thereof  may  be  arbitrated  with  the  consetr. 
of  the  parties,  on  such  t«rms  and  cv>ndltlon  = 
;is  the  CorpKiratlon  may  determine  Payment 
made  pursuant  to  any  such  settlement,  or 
as  a  result  of  an  arbitration  award,  shall  be 
Hnal  and  conclusne  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law 

•(J)  Each  guaranty  contract  executed  by 
such  officer  or  officers  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Board  shall  be  conclusively  pre.sumed 
to  be  isssued  m  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act 

iki  In  making  a  determination  to  issue 
insurance  or  a  guaranty  under  this  title,  the 
Corporation  shall  consider  the  possible  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  dollar  investment  under 
such  insurance  or  ss'uaranty  upon  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  United  States 

"Sec,  238  Definitions — As  used  in  this 
title— 

"(a)  the  term  investment'  includes  any 
contribution  of  funds,  commodities,  services. 
patents,  pr<x;esses,  or  techniques,  m  the  form 
of  ( 1 )  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project. 
(2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  ii: 
any  such  project.  (3)  participation  in  royal- 
ties, earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  project, 
and  (4)  the  ftirnishmg  of  commodities  or 
services  pursuant  to  a  le.ase  or  other  con- 
tract; 

"(b)  the  term  expropriation'  includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to.  any  abrogation,  repudia- 
tion, or  impairment  by  a  foreign  government 
of  Its  own  contract  with  an  investor  with  re- 
spect to  a  project,  where  such  abrogation, 
repudiation,  or  impairment  Is  not  caused  by 
the  investor's  own  fault  or  misconduct,  ami 
materially  adversely  affects  the  continued  op 
eratloii  of  the  project; 

"(c)  the  term  eligible  investor'  means. 
(1)  United  States  citizens;  (2i  corporation? 
partnerships,  or  other  ;issoclations  includlni; 
nonprofit  associations,  created  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  ter- 
ritory thereof  and  substantialiy  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citii-ens.  and  i3i  for- 
eign corporations,  partnerships,  or  other  as- 
sociations wholly  owned  by  one  or  more  such 
United  Slates  citizens,  corporation?,  partner- 
ships, or  other  asscociatlons  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  eligibility  of  such  foreign  cor- 
poration shall  be  determined  without  regard 
to  any  shares,  in  aggregate  less  than  5  per 
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centum  of  the  total  of  Issued  and  subscriijed 
share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
other  than  the  United  States  owners:  Pro- 
indrd  further.  That  in  the  case  of  any  loan 
investment  a  final  determination  of  eligibil- 
ity may  be  made  at  the  time  the  insurance 
or  guaranty  is  issued;  in  all  other  cases,  the 
investor  miist  be  eligible  at  the  time  a  claim 
arises  as  well  as  at  the  time  the  Insurance  or 
guaranty  is  issued;  and 

■(d)  the  term  predecessor  guaranty  au- 
thority' means  prior  guaranty  authorities 
(Other  than  housing  guaranty  authorities) 
repealed  bv  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
lt69.  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
section  111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1948.  lis  amended  (exclusive  of 
authority  relating  to  informational  media 
gtiarantles ) , 

'Sec,  239,  General  Provisions  and  Pow- 
ers.—(a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  Its 
principal  office  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue 
in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof. 

•lb)  The  President  shall  transfer  to  the 
Corporation,  at  such  time  as  he  may  de- 
termine, all  obligations,  assets  and  related 
rights  and  responsibllitiee  arising  out  of,  or 
related  to.  predecessor  programs  and  authori- 
ties similar  to  those  provided  for  In  section 
234  (a),  (b),  and  (d).  Until  such  transfer, 
the  agency  heretofore  responsible  for  such 
predecessor  programs  shall  continue  to  ad- 
iiunlster  such  assets  and  obligations,  and 
buch  programs  and  activities  authorized 
under  this  title  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  President. 

■■(c)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  title. 

■(d)  To  carr>'  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  adopt  and 
iise  a  corporate  seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed:  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate 
name;  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws 
governing  the  conduct  of  Its  business  and 
the  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties 
granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  it  by  law;  to 
.tcquire.  hold  or  dispose  of.  upon  such  terms 
,'.nd  conditions  as  the  Corporation  may  de- 
termine, any  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  tangible,  or  Intangible,  or  any  interest 
therein;  to  Invest  funds  derived  from  fees 
and  other  revenues  in  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  to  use  the  proceeds  there- 
from, including  earnings  and  profits,  as  It 
shall  deem  appropriate;  to  indemnify  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees  and  agents  of  the 
Corporation  for  liabilities  and  expenses  In- 
(  urred  in  connection  with  their  Corporation 
ictivlties;  to  require  bonds  of  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  and  pay  the  premiums 
therefor;  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  to  represent  Itself  or  to  con- 
tract for  representation  in  all  legal  and  arbi- 
tral proceedings;  to  purchase,  discount,  re- 
discount, sell,  and  negotiate,  with  or  with- 
out Its  endorsement  or  guaranty,  and 
guarantee  notes,  participation  certificates. 
and  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  (provided 
that  the  Corporation  shall  not  issue  Its  own 
^ecurlties.  except  participation  certificates  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  231(c)): 
to  make  and  carry  out  stich  contracts  and 
-igreements  as  are  necessary  and  advisable 
in  the  conduct  of  its  btisiness;  to  exercise  the 
priority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  collecting  debts  from  bankrupt,  in- 
solvent, or  decedents'  estates:  to  determine 
the  character  of  and  the  necessity  for  its 
obligations  and  expenditures,  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed, 
and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law  spe- 
( itically  applicable  to  Government  corpora- 
tions: and  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
powers  herein  or  hereafter  specifically  con- 
lerred  upon  it. 


"(e)  The  Auditor-General  of  the  Agency 
for  Internatloneil  Development  ( 1 )  shall  have 
the  responsibility  for  planning  and  directing 
the  execution  of  audits,  reviews,  investiga- 
tions, and  inspections  of  all  phases  of  the 
Corporation's  operations  and  activities  and 
(2)  shall  conduct  all  security  activities  of 
the  Corporation  relating  to  personnel  and 
the  control  of  classified  material.  With  re- 
spect to  his  responsibilities  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Auditor-General  shall  report  to 
the  Board.  The  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  shall  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Corporation  for  all  expenses  inctirred 
by  the  Auditor-General  in  connection  with 
his  responsibilities  under  this  sub,sectlon, 

"(f)  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  Corporation  there  shall  be  established  an 
Advisory  Council  to  be  composed  of  such  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  business  com- 
munity as  may  be  selected  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  The  President  and  the  Board 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  consult  with  such 
Council  concerning  the  objectives  of  the 
Corporation.  Members  of  the  Council  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Cixle,  for  travel  and  other 
expenses  incurred  by  them  m  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"Sec.  240.  Agricultural  Credit  and  Self- 
Help  Community  Development  Projects. — 
(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  participation  of  the 
private  sector  in  the  economic  development 
of  less  developed  countries  in  Latin  America, 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
should  be  used  to  establish  pilot  programs  in 
not  more  than  five  Latin  American  countries 
to  encotirage  private  banks,  credit  institu- 
tions, similar  private  lending  organizations, 
cooperatives,  and  private  nonprofit  develop- 
ment organizations  to  make  loans  on  reason- 
able terms  to  organized  groups  and  individ- 
uals residing  in  a  community  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  such  groups  and  individuals  to 
carry  out  agricultural  credit  and  self-help 
community  development  projects  for  which 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  financial  assist- 
ance on  reasonable  terms.  Agricultural  credit 
and  assistance  for  self-help  community 
development  projects  should  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  material  and  such  projects  as 
wells,  pumps,  farm  machinery,  Improved  seed, 
fertilizer,  pesticides,  vocational  training,  food 
industry  development,  nutrition  projects,  im- 
proved breeding  stock  for  farm  animals, 
sanitation  facilities,  and  looms  and  other 
handicraft  aids. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
issue  guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  it  shall  determine,  to  private  lending 
Institutions,  cooperatives,  and  private  non- 
profit development  organizations  In  not  more 
than  five  Latin  American  countries  assur- 
ing against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  portfolio  of  such  loans  made  by 
any  lender  to  organized  groups  or  individuals 
residing  In  a  community  to  enable  such 
groups  or  Individuals  to  carry  out  agricul- 
tural credit  and  self-help  community  de- 
velopment projects  for  which  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  financial  assistance  on  reasonable 
terms.  In  no  event  shall  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any 
one  loan. 

"(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000.  Not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  such  sum  shall 
be  provided  for  any  one  institution,  coopera- 
tive, or  organization. 

"(d)  The  Inter-American  Social  Develop- 
ment Institute  shall  be  consulted  In  develop- 
ing criteria  for  making  loans  eligible  for 
guaranty  coverage  under  this  section. 

"(e)     The    guaranty    reserve    established 


under  section  235(c)  shall  be  available  to 
make  such  payments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties  issued 
under  this  section. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
foreign  currencies  ovwied  by  the  United 
States  and  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  may  be  utilized  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  including  the 
discharge  of  liabilities  incurred  under  this 
subsection.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  authority 
conferred  by  any  other  provision  of  law  to 
implement  guaranty  programs  utilizing  ex- 
cess local  currency. 

"(gl  The  Corporation  shall,  on  or  before 
January  15,  1972,  make  a  detailed  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  pilot  pro- 
grams established  under  this  section,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate. 

"(h)  The  authority  of  this  section  shall 
continue  until  June  30,  1972. 

"Sec.  240A.  Reports  to  the  Congress. — 
(a)  After  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
complete  and  detailed  rep>ort  of  Its  operations 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  March  1.  1974,  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  transferring 
all  or  part  of  Its  activities  to  private  United 
States  citizens,  corporations,  or  other  asso- 
ciations." 

alliance  for  progress 
Sec  106.  Section  252(a)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  authorization,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  252.  Authorization. —  (ai  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  funds  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  S42B.250.00O, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  $428,250,000, 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  and  which  amounts, 
except  for  not  to  exceed  $90,750,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  shall  be  available  only  for 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  In 
United  States  dollars.  In  order  to  effectuate 
the  purix>ses  and  provisions  of  sections  102. 
251.  601,  and  602  of  this  Act.  not  less  than 
50  per  centtim  of  the  loan  funds  appropriated 
ptirsuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
sliall  be  available  for  loans  made  to  encour- 
age economic  development  through  private 
enterprise  " 
programs  relating  to  population  growth 
Sec  107.  Section  292.  relating  to  authori- 
zation, is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
vear  1969.  850.000,000'"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  vear  1970.  $75,000,000.  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971.  $100,000,000," 

international  organizations  and   programs 
Sec   108.    (a)    Section  301  (ci    of  such  Act, 
relating  to  general  authority,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

""(c)  No  contributions  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  made  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East  except  on  the  condition  that 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
take  all  possible  measures  to  assure  that  no 
part  of  the  United  States  contribution  shall 
be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee 
who  is  receiving  military  training  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  Palestine  Liberation 
Army  or  any  other  guerrilla  type  organization 
or  who  has  engaged  in  any  act  of  terrorism." 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act.  relating 
to  authorization,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  vear  1969,  $135,000,000"'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  "thereof  "fiscal  year  1970,  $122,620,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  $122,620,000". 

(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act,  relating  to 
Indus    Basin   development,   is   amended   by 
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inserting  "di"  lmme<llat«ly  after  "(b)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph 

i2i  There  la  authorized  to  be  apprnprl- 
ated  to  the  President  for  griiits  for  Indus 
Baaln  Development,  In  addition  lo  any  other 
funds  available  for  such  purposes,  for  uae  In 
the  fiscal  year  1970.  $7  530,000.  and  for  use  In 
the  fiscal  year  1971.  »7, 530 ,000,  which  ajnounta 
shall  remain  available  unUl  expended  " 

I  d  I  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fol lowing  new  subsection 

lei  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated •  !  000.000  for  the  ftacal  year  1970  and 
•  1  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  to  provide 
added  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Worlta  Agency  for  expansion  of 
technical  and  vocauonal  training  of  Arab 
refugees  " 

STTPPORTTNO    ASSISTANCX 

Sbc  109  SecUon  403  of  such  Act.  relating 
to  authorization.  Is  amended  by  strllclng  out 
■  fiscal  year  1969  not  to  exceed  MIO.000,000 " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  fiscal  year  1970 
not  to  exceed  »4U,6O0.0OO,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year   1971   not  to  exceed  $414800.000" 

CONTINC«NCT     rCND 

Sec  ho  Seo41on  451' a)  of  such  Act.  re- 
lating »  tha  aontlngency  f'.ind  is  amended 
by  striking  out  fiscal  year  1368  not  to  exceed 
»o0  000  000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  not 
to  exceed  IIOOOO.OOO  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  fiscal  year  1970  not  to  exceed 
S15  0OO0U0  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  not 
to  exceed  »15  (XIOOOO  " 

PART  U— MILrrARY   ASSISTANCE 

MIMTART    \3SI3T.*NCB    ACTHORIZATION 

Sec  201  Section  504ial  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  relating  to  authorization. 
Is  amended- — 

ill  by  strllclng  out  »375. 000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  '  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
8350.0OO  OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  and 
$350  000  000  for  the  fiscal  yeau-  1971  ':  and 

i2t  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  •Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  available  for 
cost-shartng  expenses  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  military  headquarters  .ind 
related  agencies  program 

3PSCIAL    AUTHORITY 

Sec  202  Section  506ia»  of  such  Act.  re- 
latmi;  to  special  authority  of  the  President. 
Is  amended — 

ill  by  striking  out  •■1969"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  lnsertln>?  in  lieu  thereof  1970 
and  the  riscal  year  1971   :   and 

(  2  I  by  striking  out  In  the  fiscal  year  1969" 
la  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971- 

RESTRICTIONS    ON     TRAINING     rOREICN     MILITARY 
STUDENTS 

Sec  203  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  such  Act. 
relitiag  to  military  assistance  Is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  .section 

Sec  510.  Restrictions  on  Training  For- 
eign Military  Stl-oents  The  number  of 
foreign  military  studen'-s  to  be  'raiiiecl  in  the 
United  States  In  any  fiscal  year,  out  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  part,  may  not 
exi.'e«d  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of  for- 
eign ilvlluns  brought,  t-o  the  United  Suites 
under  the  Mutual  Educational  ,ind  Cultural 
ELxchinge  Act  of  1961  In  the  Immediately 
preceding  ftic-al  year  " 

PART  in  GEVEH.\L  ADMI.VLSTR.^TIVE. 
\SD  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec  301  Section  SlOi.i)  of  the  Foreign 
A-aalstiUice  .^ct  of  1961.  relating  to  transfer 
between  accounts.  Ls  amended  by  ln.-.ertliii^ 
lnu^lecllately  after  funds  made  avallible  for 
.i:iy    provision    of    this    .\ct'     the    following 

I  except   funds   made   .ivullible   pursuant   to 
title   IV   of   chapter   2   of   part   I»". 


Sec  303  Section  613  of  such  Act.  relating 
to  use  of  foreign  currencle«.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  there<3f  the  following  new 
subsection 

'(di  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
Act  U)  the  government  jf  -iny  country  in 
which  the  United  States  ciwns  exce.s.s  foreign 
currencies  .\s  defined  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  except  those  iMirrencles  gen- 
erated under  the  Agrlcultur.il  rrade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  .Act  of  1954.  iis 
amended,  the  President  shall  endeavor  to 
obtain  from  the  recipient  country  an  agree- 
ment for  the  release,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
dithjas  iis  the  President  shall  determine. 
of  an  amount  of  such  currencies  up  t«.)  the 
equivalent  of  the  dollar  v.ilue  of  asslsUince 
furnished  by  the  United  States  for  programs 
as  may  be  mutu:illy  agreed  up-in  by  the  re- 
cipient fXJuntry  and  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds 
authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be 
available  " 

Sec  303  lai  Section  820isi  of  such  Act. 
relating  to  prohibitions  ,igalnsi  furnishing 
asslstAnce.    U    amended    to    re.id    :i.s    follows: 

"(s)  I  1 1  In  order  to  restrain  arms  races  and 
proliferation  of  sophisticated  weapons,  and 
to  ensure  that  resources  intended  for  eco- 
nomic development  are  not  diverted  to  mili- 
tary purposes,  the  President  shall  take  into 
account  before  furnishing  development  loans. 
Alliance  loans  '>r  supporting  assistance  to 
any  country  under  this  Act.  and  before  mak- 
ing sales  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  .^jis [.stance  .Act  of  1954.  as 
amended 

lAi  the  percentage  of  the  recipient  or 
purchasing  country's  budget  which  Is  de- 
voted to  military  purposes. 

"iBi  the  degree  to  which  the  recipient  or 
purchasing  country  is  usrtng  Its  foreign  ex- 
change resources  to  acquire  military  e<iulp- 
ment    and 

■iC'  the  amount  spent  by  the  recipient 
or  purchasing  <x>uniry  for  the  purchase  of 
sophisticated  weapons  .systems,  such  as  mis- 
sile svstem  and  Jet  aircraft  for  military  pur- 
poses  :rom  tiny  country 

iji  The  President  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  his  actions  in  carrying 
out  this  provision  ' 

"ibi  Section  820(vi  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed 

Sec  304  Section  624(d>  of  such  Act.  re- 
laung  to  the  duties  of  the  Inspector  General. 
Foreign  .Assistance,  Is  amended  - 

ill  by  inserting  In  paragraph  (2iiAi. 
after  the  words  under  part  I  '>f  this  Act", 
the  following  "i  including  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  CorpwraUon  i .  and  under 
part  rV  of  the  Foreign  .Assistance  .Act  of 
1969  (the  Inter-.Amerlcan  .Social  Develop- 
ment Institute  I  ", 

12 1  by  Inserting  In  parH|;raph  (5),  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  .sentence. 
the  following  and  part  IV  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  .Act  of  1969".  and 

i3i  by  Inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  i7i  Immediately  alter  "programs 
under  part  I  or  II  of  this  Act.  "the  follow- 
ing and  part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969." 

Sec  305  Section  r>34iai  of  such  Act.  relat- 
ing to  repKjrts  and  inform.itlon.  Is  amended — 

( 1  1  by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence,  after 
the  words  concerning  operations",  the  fol- 
lowing "(Other  than  those  reported  pursu- 
ant to  section  240A  >  ".  and 

(2|  by  striking  out  of  the  laat  sentence  the 
following  "on  the  operation  of  the  Invest- 
ment guaranty  program  and" 

Sec  306  Section  636ifi  ut  such  Act.  relat- 
ing to  use  of  funds.  Is  .unended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  tlie  period  at  the  end 
thereof  tiie  following  .>r  by  the  Corporation 
established  under  title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part 
I  with  respect  to  loan  activities  which  It  car- 
nea  out  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 


tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of   1954.   as  amended". 

Sec  307  Section  637(a)  of  such  Act.  relat- 
ing to  administrative  expenses,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •fiscal  year  1969,  tSS.OOO.OOO  ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year 
1970.  •51.125.000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
$51,125,000". 

Sec.  308  Section  643  of  such  Act.  relating 
to  savings  provisions.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "section  642iai"  and  "section  642(;ii 
(2)"  each  time  they  appear  the  following: 
"and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969" 

PART    IV— INTER-AMERICAN    SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

Sec  401  Inter-American  Social  Develop- 
ment Institute — la)  There  Is  created  as  un 
agency  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  "Inter- 
American  Social  Development  Institute 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Institute") . 

(b)  The  future  of  freedom,  security,  and 
economic  development  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  rests  on  the  realization  that  man 
is  the  foundation  of  all  human  progress.  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  provide  sup- 
port for  developmental  activities  designed  ••> 
achieve  conditions  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere under  which  the  dignity  and  tht- 
worth  of  each  human  person  will  be  respectwi 
and  under  which  all  men  will  be  afforded  tht- 
opportunity  to  develop  their  potential,  to 
seek  through  gainful  and  productive  work. 
the  fulfillment  of  their  aspirations  for  a  bet- 
ter life,  and  to  live  In  Justice  and  f>eace  To 
this  end.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  In- 
stitute, primarily  in  cooperation  with  private 
regional,    and     International    organizations 

I  1  I  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  understanding  among  the  peoples  ol 
this  hemisphere. 

1 2)  support  self-help  efforts  designed  :o 
enlarge  the  oppwrtunltles  for  Individual  de- 
velopment. 

i3i  stimulate  and  assist  effective  and  ever 
wider  participation  of  the  people  In  the  de- 
velopment process. 

(4)  encourage  the  ectabllshment  an'l 
growth  of  democratic  institutions,  private 
and  governmental,  appropriate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Individual  sovereign  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere. 

In  pursuing  these  purpose,  the  Institute 
shall  place  primary  emphasis  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  educational  opportunities  at  nV. 
level.s.  the  production  of  food  and  the  devel- 
opment of  agriculture,  and  the  improvemerr 
of  environmental  conditions  relating  iv 
health,  maternal  and  child  care,  family  plan- 
ning, housing,  free  trade  union  development 
and  other  social  and  economic  needs  of  thv 
people 

(C)  The  Institute  shall  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  .sec- 
tion primarily  through  and  with  private  or- 
ganizations. Individuals,  and  International 
organizations  by  undertaking  or  sponsorln- 
appropriate  research  and  by  planning,  ini- 
tiating, assisting,  financing,  administering-, 
and  executing  programs  and  projects  de- 
signed to  promote  the  achievement  of  such 
purposes 

(di  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  .section,  the  Institute  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  coordinate  Its  under- 
takings with  the  developmental  activities  Ui 
the  Western  Hemisphere  of  the  various  or- 
gans of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  United  States  Government.  International 
organizations,  and  other  entitles  engaged  in 
promoting*  social  and  economic  development 
of  Latin  America 

(e)  The  Institute,  as  a  corporation — 

1 1 )  shall  have  perpetual  succession  unless 
sixiner  dls.sulved  by  an  Act  of  Congress; 

(2)  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,   which   shall    be   Judicially    noticed; 
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(3)  may  make  and  {jerform  contracts  and 
iither  agreements  with  any  Individual,  cor- 
[)ortatlon,  or  other  body  of  persons  however 
designated  whether  within  or  without  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  with  any  gov- 
ernment or  government  agency,  domestic  or 
lorelgn; 

1 4 )  shall  determine  and  prescribe  the  man- 
ner In  which  Its  obligations  shall  be  incurred 
and  Us  expenses  allowed  and  paid; 

(5)  may,  as  necessary  for  the  transaction 
it  the  business  of  the  Institute,  employ,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  not  to  exceed  one 
liundred  persons  at  any  one  time; 

1 6)  may  acquire  by  purchase,  devise,  be- 
(juest,  or  gift,  or  otherwise  lease,  hold,  and 
improve,  such  real  and  personal  property  as 
V.  finds  to  be  necessary  to  Its  purposes, 
u  uether  within  or  without  the  United  States, 
and  in  any  manner  dispose  of  all  such  real 
and  personal  property  held  by  it  and  use  as 
^•eneral  funds  all  receipts  arising  from  the 
ilisposltlon  of  such  property; 

(7)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
I'nlied  States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and 
1  n  the  same  conditions  as  the  executive  de- 
jiurtments  of  the  Government; 

'8)  may,  with  the  consent  of  any  board, 
.  rporatlon.  commission,  Independent  estab- 
!!,'5hment,  or  executive  department  of  the 
G.-'Vernment,  Including  any  field  service 
thereof,  avail  Itself  of  the  use  of  Informa- 
tion, services,  facilities,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees thereof  In  carrying  out  the  provl- 
siuns  of  this  section; 

i9)  may  accept  money,  funds,  property, 
,:n'-i  services  of  every  kind  by  gift,  devise,  be- 
quest, grant,  or  otherwise,  and  make  ad- 
',  ,inces,  grants,  and  loans  to  any  individual, 
corix>ratlon,  or  other  body  of  persons,  wheth- 
er within  or  without  tlie  United  States  of 
.America,  or  to  any  government  or  govern- 
n.ental  agency,  domestic  or  foreign,  when 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Institute  In  further- 
ance of  Us  purposes; 

ilO)  may  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and 
defend,  in  Us  corporate  name  in  any  court 

•  :  competent  Jurisdiction;  and 

ill)  shall  have  such  other  powers  as  may 
ho  necessary  and  Incident  to  carrying  out 
it-   powers  and  duties  under  this  section. 

(f>  Upon  lerminaticn  of  the  corporate 
l;:e  of  the  Institute  all  of  its  assets,  shall  be 
ii  luid-ited  .iiid.  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
f  ngress.  shall  be  transferred  to  the  United 
^'.ites  Treasury  as  the  property  of  the  Unlt- 
e(i.  Slates 

I  g)  Tlie  management  of  the  Institute  shall 

•  le  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  (hereafter 
;:i  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Board") 

-  omposed  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
P.'-e.sident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
seiit  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  he  shall 
designate  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
ii.d  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  to  serve 
is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Pour  mem- 
ijcrs  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  from 
I  rivate  life.  Three  members  of  the  Board 
:  n  ill  be  appointed  from  among  officers  or 
I  ir.ployees  of  agencies  of  the  United  States 
'ticerned  with  Inter-Amencan  affairs.  Mem- 

■  >ers  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 

■  ;  SIX  years,  except  that  of  the  members  first 
I'.ppointed  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 

;  two  years  and  two  shall  be  appointed  for 

■  trnxs  of  four  years,  .is  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 
\  member  of  the  B<:)ard  appointed  to  fill  a 

.mcy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
:  mted  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
n.  under  at  such  term;  but  upon  the  explra- 
'.:'!!  of  his  term  of  office  a  member  shall 
'•  -ntinue  to  serve  until  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed and  shall  have  qualified.  Mem- 
'"■rs  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment. 

'  h)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  with- 
out additional  compensation,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
rioi  in  excess  of  $50  per  day,  and  for  trans- 


portation expenses,  while  engaged  in  their 
duties  on  behalf  of  the  corporation. 

(1)  The  Board  shall  direct  the  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  Institute. 

(J)  The  Board  may  prescribe,  amend,  and 
repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the 
Institute  may  be  conducted  and  In  which 
the  powers  granted  to  it  by  law  may  be  ex- 
ercised and  enjoyed.  A  majority  of  the  Board 
shall  be  required  as  a  quorum. 

(k)  In  furtherance  and  not  In  limitation 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  It,  the  Board 
may  appoint  such  committees  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  as  the 
Board  finds  to  te  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  Institute,  each  committee  to  consist  of 
two  or  more  members  of  the  Board,  which 
committees,  together  with  officers  and  agents 
duly  authorized  by  the  Board  and  to  the 
extent  provided  by  the  Board,  shall  have  and 
may  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Board  in  the 
management  of  the  business  and  affairs  of 
the  Institute. 

(1)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  be  an  Executive  Director  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
such  terms  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The 
Executive  Director  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of 
title  5.  UrUted  States  Code. 

(m)  In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  Institute  there  shall  be  established  a 
Council  to  be  composed  of  such  number  of 
individuals  as  may  be  selected  by  the  Board 
from  among  Individuals  knowledgeable  con- 
cerning developmental  activities  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  Board  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  consult  with  the  Council  concern- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  Institute.  Members 
of  the  Council  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  in  accordance  with  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  travel 
and  other  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  functions  under  this 
subsection. 

(n)  The  Institute  shall  be  a  nonprofit 
corporation  and  shall  have  no  capital  stock. 
No  part  of  its  revenue,  earnings,  or  other 
Income  or  property  shall  inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  its  directors,  officers,  and  employees 
and  such  revenue,  earnings,  or  other  income, 
or  property  shall  be  used  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  corporate  purposes  set  forth  in 
this  section.  No  director,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  corporation  shall  in  any  manner  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  participate  in  the  de- 
liberation upon  or  the  determination  of 
any  question  affecting  his  personal  interests 
or  the  Interests  of  any  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  organization  in  which  he  is  directly 
or  Indirectly  Interested. 

(o)  When  approved  by  the  Institute,  in 
furtherance  of  Its  purpose,  the  officers  and 
empJoyees  of  the  Institute  may  accept  and 
hold  offices  cw  positions  to  which  no  com- 
pensation IS  attached  with  governments  or 
governmental  agencies  of  foreign  countries. 

(p)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  au- 
thority to  detail  employees  of  any  agency 
under  his  Jurisdiction  to  the  Institute  under 
such  circumstances  and  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine.  Any  such  em- 
ployee so  detailed  shall  not  lose  any  privi- 
leges, rights,  or  seniority  as  an  employee  of 
any  such  agency  by  \'lrtue  of  such  detail. 

(q)  The  Institute  shall  establish  a  princi- 
pal office.  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to 
establish  agencies,  branch  offices,  or  other 
offices  in  any  place  or  places  within  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere  in  any  of  which 
locations  the  Institute  may  carry  on  all  or 
any  of  its  operations  and  business. 

(r)  The  Institute,  Including  its  franchise 
and  Income,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  territory  or  possession  thereof, 
or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or 
local  taxing  authority. 

(s)    Notwithstanding   any   other   provision 


of  law.  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  amount 
of  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  to  carry 
out  part  I  of  the  FVarelgn  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  Poinds  made  available 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
under  the  preceding  sentence  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  exfjended. 

(t)  The  Institute  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act. 

PART  V— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 
Sec.  501.  Section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  846)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Development 
Losm  Fund;"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation;". 
Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  3343(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  details  of  per- 
soTLnel  to  international  organizations,  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "3"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "5";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that 
under  special  circumstances,  where  the  Pres- 
ident determines  it  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest,  he  may  extend  'he  5-year  period 
for  up  to  an  additional  3  years." 

(b)  Section  3581(5)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  reemployment  rights  of  personnel  who 
transfer  to  international  organizations,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  first  3  con- 
secutive years  alter  entering  the  employ  of 
the  international  oraanizatlon"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  fo!lowins:  "the  first 
5  consecutive  years,  or  any  extension  thereof, 
after  entering  the  employ  of  the  Interna- 
tional organization" 

(c)  Section  3582(a)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  rights  of  personnel  who  transfer  to  In- 
ternational   organizations,    is   amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  clause  d).  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof,  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  that  such  service  shall 
not  be  considered  creditable  service  for  the 
purpose  of  any  retirement  system  for  trans- 
ferring personnel,  if  such  service  forms  the 
basis,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  an  annuity 
or  pension  under  the  retirement  system  of 
the  International  organization":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (2)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  to  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  bene- 
fits under  chapters  87  and  89  of  this  title, 
if  necessary  employee  deductions  and  agency 
contributions  in  payment  for  the  coverage, 
rights,  and  benefits  for  the  period  of  employ- 
ment with  the  international  organization  are 
currently  def)oslted  in  the  Employees'  Life 
Insurance  Fund  and  the  Employees'  Health 
Benefits  Fund,  as  applicable,  and  the  period 
during  which  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
are  retained  under  this  paragraph  is  deemed 
service  as  an  employee  under  chapters  87  and 
89  of  this  title,". 

(d)  Section  3582(b)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  rights  of  employees  transferring  to  inter- 
national organizations,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out,  ",  except  a  Congres- 
sional employee,"  in  the  first  sentence: 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  clause  d)  "3  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "5  years,  or  any 
extension  thereof ,";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "On  reemployment, 
he  Is  entitled  to  be  paid,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe  and 
from  appropriations  or  funds  of  the  agency 
from  which  transferred,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  f>ay,  allowances, 
p>06t  differential,  and  other  monetary  benefits 
paid  by  the  international  organization  and 
the  pay,  allowances,  post  differential,  and 
other  monetary  benefits  that  would  have 
been  paid  by  the  agency  had  he  been  detailed 
to  the  international  oiganization  under  sec- 
tion 3343  of  this  title.  Such  a  payment  shall 
be  made  to  an  employee  who  is  unable  to 
exercise   his  reemployment   right   because   of 
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dlsabiluy  incurred  wh'Ae  on  traivsfer  to  an 
iniernational  oraranization  under  this  sub- 
chapter And,  in  the  c*se  of  any  employee  wh-i 
flies  while  on  such  a  transfer  or  during  the 
period  liter  sepamtion  from  the  mterna- 
cioiial  orscanizatlon  in  which  he  u  properly 
exercising  or  could  exercise  his  reemployment 
right,  in  accordance  with  subch.ipter  VIII  of 
chapter  55  of  this  title  This  subsection  dfies 
not  apply  to  a  congressional  employee  nor 
may  any  payment  provided  for  the  preceding 
two  sentences  of  this  subsecuon  be  based  '>n 
a  period  of  employment  with  an  interna- 
tional :>nfanlza,tion  riccurrlng  before  the  first 
day  of  ',he  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  jr 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
.Assistance  .\ct  of  1969   ' 

e)  .Sect:..n  ,5582ici  of  such  Utle.  relating 
tc)  rights  if  employees  transferring  to  inter- 
national .rga.nizatloru,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing >ut  3  veiirs  ■  ,and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following  5  years,  or  any  extension 
thereof. 

ifi  Section  35821  d)  of  such  UUe.  relating 
to  agency  contributions  to  retirement  and 
Insurance  programs  for  personnel  who  trans- 
fer to  in'ernatlonal  organizations.  is 
am.ended  :•)  read  as  follows 

(  d  r  Dur>rx  the  employee's  perl<xl  of  serv- 
ice wirh  th» -international  organlzatlnn.  the 
agency  fr  im  which  the  employee  Is  trans- 
ferred sh.Ul  make  C'jntrlbutlorLs  for  retire- 
ment and  m.su.'ance  purposes  from  the  ap- 
propnatli>ti.s  or  funds  of  that  ag*cy  so  long 
as  contrlbuti  ins  are  made  by  the  employee  " 

Sec  503  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5    United  States  C'->de    is  amended  — 

ill  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  5314. 
relating  to  level  III  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, the  following 

(541  President.  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation   '. 

I  2 1  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  5315. 
relating  to  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule  Che  following 

"1 92 1  Executive  Vice  President.  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation   '.    and 

i3i  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  5316, 
relating  to  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule, 
the  following: 

"i128p  Auditor-General  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development 

■■.129i  Vice  Presidents  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation    i3i  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Thom.\3  E    Mobc*.n 
Clement  J    Zablocki. 

W,*Y.NE    I-     H\YS. 
D\NTE  B    Fascell. 
\v  .s   m\illiard 
Peter    H     B     Frelinchvysen. 
Managers  on  t'le  Part  of  the  House. 
J    W    Ft.'lbright. 
John  Sparkman. 
Fr,\nk  Chvrch. 
G    D    -Aiken, 
Clifford  P    C.\se. 
Manager^  on  fie  Part  of  tfie  Senate 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  pan  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  .=impndment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iHR  14580 1  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples 
of  the  world  to  achieve  economic  develop- 
ment withm  a  framework  of  democratic  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  after  the  enactment  clause  and  inserted 
a  substitute  amendment  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  iimend- 
ment  Except  fur  clarifying  clerical  .ind  nec- 
essary conforming  changes,  the  differences 
are  noted  below: 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATIONS 

(In  thouunds) 


Section 

number 

Economic  juislinc* 

Eiecutive 

request 

liscal  year 

1970 

House 

Senate 

Conterence 
agreement 

Dilfeience 
(H -House 
S=Senate) 

101 

OtvtIopmMt  lOMS 

675.500 

425.  500 

350,000 

350,000 

H-75.500 

102 

TKtinicj!  coop«iil'on  and  developmeni  giants 

224,  500 

200,000 

167,000 

183.  500  [ 

H— 16.  500 
$■(-16,500 

103 
106 

Amefcan  uhoci)  and  hoipitali  ib<o*d. 

Local  cuirency                   ...«•..••■ 
AllMnre  lot  Proffess                 

WMlS. .... 

12.900 

553.500 
(437. 500) 

(116.000) 

23,400 

437.500 
(337.  500) 

(100.000) 

25.900 

3,000 

419.000 

(337.500 

(81.500) 

1  25. 900 
;3.000 
428.250  1 
(337.5O0)\ 

(90.750)  { 

H-t-2,500 
H+3,000 
H-9.250 
S+9.250 
H-9.250 
(S4  9..'50) 

104 

OaMllini  plant  lot  IttafI 

'40.000 

'40.000 

'  20.  000  1 

H- 20. 000 
S- 20, 000 

108 

Inlarnational  Orgamtat  cni  and  proKrams 
UNRWA  ind  U  N   PsacaKnpmi 
Arab  ielu|e«s 
Indui  Baiin 

Suppodini  assistance 

Conlmiency  fund 

142.220 
•(19.600) 

7,530 

495.000 

40.000 

122.620 

•(19,600) 

1,000 

7,530 

•  414,600 

15.000 

142.202 

'  (19.600) 

1.000 

7.530 

420.000 

20,000 

122.620 

•(19.600) 

1,000 

7,530 

'414,600 

15.000 

S- 19. 600 

109 
110 

S-5.400' 
S-5.000 

J07 

Administraliva  eipenses:  AID  .     . 
Total  tconoinx  assi'.tance 

54.250 

52. 250 

50.000 

51. 125 

H-1.125 
S-1.125 

2. 205. 400 

1.739.400 

1.645,650 

1.622.525 

(8-116.875) 
S-23.125 

201 

Grant  nnllUiy  assistance 

Total  econooiic  and  military  assistance 

425,000 

454.500 

325.000 

•  350. 000  { 

(H-104.50O) 

S+25.000 

2.630.'«)0 

2. 193. 900 

1.970.650 

'1.972.525  { 

H -221. 375 

Si- 1,875 

I  For  fiscal  year  1971.  the  bill  aulhonies  (12,900.000 

>  Not  aulboriied  lor  fiscal  yeai  1971 

>  This  sum  was  on  a  grant  basis. 
'  This  sum  Mas  on  a  loan  basis 

>  This  sum  IS  on  a  (rant  basis,  limited  to  fiscal  year  1970  tunds. 
'  included  m  international  organizations  and  programs. 

•  Included  m  supporting  assistance 

•  Includes  UNRWA  jnd  U  N   iieaceKeepmg  operations. 

The  House  bill  repealed  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign .\sslstance  .^ct  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  includes  the  basic  authority  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  In  Ueu  of  existing  law. 
the  bill  restructured  and  amended  the  lan- 
guage The  changes  made  by  the  House  bill 
were,  for  the  most  part,  more  In  form  and 
organization  than  In  substance 

Although  the  Senate  amendment  did 
amend  various  provisions  of  existing  law.  It 
followed  closely  the  organization  of  the  1961 
Act 

After  reaching  agreement  as  to  what  It  re- 
garded .IS  the  substantive  differences  between 
the  two  bills,  the  committee  ot  conference 
decided  to  retain  the  languane  .ind  slrucriire 
of  existing  law  including  iis  .imendments  the 
language  agreed  to  in  conference  and  not 
Including  those  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
which  were  essentially  revisions  or  updating 
of  present  law 

SutasUintlve  changes  In  the  House  bill 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  conference  are 
as  follows 

assistance  to  MEXICO  TO  HELP  SUPPRESS  ILLE- 
GAL TRAFFIC  IN  DRUGS  I  HOUSE  SEC  204  lai  '21 
OF    THE    ACT  I 

The  House  bill  made  available  $500,000  of 
technical  assistance  funds  to  be  used  solely 
to  furnish  ajislsuuice  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  help  suppress  illegal  drug  traffic 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  contention  that  this 
program  did  not  meet  the  criteria  set  forth 
m  the  law  for  the  use  of  technical  assistance 
funds.  Further,  they  believed  other  agencies 
of  Government  were  better  equipped  and 
financed  to  engage  in  this  type  of  operation 
than  the  .\gency  for  International  Develop- 
ment Therefore,  the  House  receded  from 
Its  (Kisltlon. 

PROTOTYPE   DESALTING    PLANT     'HOUSE SECTION 

209     OF    -THE     ACT;     SENATE- -SECTION     101     OF 
THE    BILLi 

The  House  bill  authiirl/ed  the  appropria- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $40  million  for  a  U  S. 


contribution  to  llnance  not  more  than  lU 
percent  of  the  cost  of  building  and  oper:i',- 
ing  a  water  treatment  and  desalting  plant  ;n 
Israel. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  Include  .sny 
reference  to  a  desalting  plant,  but  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
stated  that  $40  million  of  the  authorization 
for  development  loans  Is  to  be  u.sed  only  inr 
assistance  In  the  development  of  a  w.Ter 
treatment  and  desalting  prototype  plant  ;n 
the  Middle  East  if  the  executive  br.inch 
tlnds  the  project   to  be  feasible  " 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  "he 
House  language  with  two  amendments  1' 
an  authorization  of  $20  million  instead  if 
$40  million  and  '2)  a  requirement  that  :.'ie 
Pre.sident  determine  that  development  of 
such  a  plant  Is  feasible 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoii-e 
believe  that  an  authorization  of  $20  mil- 
lion should  be  enough  to  cover  the  US 
share  of  the  cost  during  the  early  ph;!ses 
of  the  project  and  that  it  is  essential  that 
funds  be  ivailable  on  a  grant  rather  than  a 
loan  basis. 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  House  con- 
ferees that  because  of  the  developmein:il 
and  experimental  nature  of  this  project,  :t 
will  not  be  .subject  to  the  requirements  "f 
section  611  of  the  Foreign  .A.sslsfance  .Art  or 
section  101  of  the  .Appropriations  .Act  wiii.h 
.apply  to  water  related  capluil  projects 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS  ABRO.AD 
'HOUSE — SECTIO.N  304  lb'  OF  THE  ACT!  SFN- 
ATE       SECTION    103  OF  THE  BILLI 

The  House  bill  authorized  appropriations 
of  a  total  amount  of  $23,400,000  for  assut- 
ance  to  U  S  schixils  and  hospitals  abroad. 
Including  specific  authorizations  for  cert.iiti 
designated  Institutions 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  a  total 
of  $25,900,000.  together  with  $3  million  uf 
foreign  currency,  for  this  purpose  but  did  iu>t 
name  the  institutions  Included  The  report 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  however 
design. it-ed  the  Insl.tutlons  which  were  in- 
cluded 
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Those  Institutions  named  In  the  House  bill 
were  listed  In  the  Senate  report,  which  In- 
cluded three  more. 

Funds  tor  these  additional  Institutions 
were  authorized  by  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  additional  In- 
stitutions approved  by  the  Senate. 

OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTME.MT  CORPORATION 
IHOfSE  SECTIONS  321-332  OF  THE  ACT; 
SENATE    -SECTIONS    23I-240iai    OF  THE    BILL) 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  Identical  language  which  had  the 
effect  of  permitting  the  Corporation  to  em- 
ploy not  to  exceed  20  persons  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed, compensated  or  removed  without  re- 
^•ard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations. 
The  language  is  sufficiently  broad  to  au- 
thorize compensation  beyond  the  range  of 
salaries  set  by  the  Classification  Act.  It  was 
the  intent  of  both  Houses  to  limit  to  not 
more  than  eight  those  -who  may  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  that  for 
GS-18.  The  remaining  12  are  not  to  receive 
i.'mpensatlon  in  excess  of  the  rate  authorized 
tor  GS-15. 

CONTRIBLrno.NS   TO    THE    MIDDLE    EAST    (HOUSE 

SEC.    452  (CI     OF    THE    ACT) 

Section  452ic)  of  the  House  bill  author- 
ized the  approjjnatlon  of  such  funds  as  the 
President  may  request  with  a  5  year  period 
it'T  programs  and  projects  in  the  Middle  Elast 
directly  related  to  peacekeeping  activities, 
resettlement  and  vocational  training  of  re- 
r-icees.  rehabilitation  of  war  damage  to  public 
racilltles.  and  programs  of  health,  education, 
at-riculture  and  community  development, 
uixin  a  determination  by  the  President  that 
a  peaceful  settlement  had  been  attained  In 
tl.e  Middle  East. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  include  a 

imparable  provision. 

The  House  receded. 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  !>ersuaded  by  the  Senate  conferees  that 
:he  Congress  should  not  authorize  funds  for 
this  luea  or  for  such  purposes  until  the  sltua- 
•lon  in  the  Middle  East  was  clearer  than  at 
present  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  any  funds 
lould  be  more  precisely  reviewed. 

MUITARY     ASSISTANCE      I  HOUSE     AND     SENATE 

SECTION    504    OF    THE    ACT) 

The  House  bill  authorized  a  total  of  $454,- 
.^00.000  for  military  assistance,  of  which 
i.150.000.000  was  for  worldwide  allocation.  $50 
million  for  Korea,  and  $54,500,000  for  the 
Rf  public   of   China. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  a  total 
"f  $325,000,000  without  any  allocation  to 
:  pecified   countries. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
.itreed  to  an  authorization  of  $350,000,000 
without  specifying  any  country  allocation. 

They  found  it  Impossible  to  obtain  agree- 
ment to  a  larger  total  for  military  assistance 
and  believed  that  any  specific  additional 
allocation  for  Korea  or  the  Republic  of 
China  would  result  in  a  drastic  curtailment 
"f  the  worldwide  authorization  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  national  security. 

INTERNATIONAL    MILITARY    HEADQUARTERS    (SEN- 
ATE—  SECTION    504  I  a)     OF    THE    ACT) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  re- 
'luirement  that  amounts  appropriated  for 
inilitary  assistance  should  be  available  for 
the  expenses  of  U.S.  participation  in  Inter- 
national military  headquarters,  and  that  no 
part  of  any  funds  made  available  under  any 
other  provision  of  law  could  be  used  for 
Mich  expenses. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
r;tble  provision 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  compromise  which  authorized 
the  use  of  military  assistance  fund?  for 
•his  purpose  but  deleted  the  prohibition 
against  the  u^e  of  funds  which  might  other- 


wise be  available  for  such  expenses.  This 
should  permit  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  draw  on  any  funds  which  might  be  avail- 
able to  it.  Including  military  assistance 
funds,  to  finance  the  U.S.  contribution  io 
such  headquarters. 

LIMITATION   ON   CHANGE   IN    PROGRAM    (HOUSE 

SECTION     504(C)      OF    THE     ACT  I 

The  House  bill  amended  section  504  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  require  that  the 
military  assistance  program  for  any  country 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  increased  be- 
yond 20  percent  of  the  amount  justified  to 
the  Congress,  or  $1,000,000.  whichever  is 
greater,  unless  the  President  determines 
such  an  increase  is  essential  to  the  national 
interest. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  receded  and  accepted  the  dele- 
tion of  this  section. 

The  program  has  been  operating  since  the 
beginning  without  such  a  provision  in  the 
authorization  bill,  and  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  were  not  convinced  that 
it  should  be  enacted  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

RESTRICTIONS    ON    TRAINING    FOREIGN     MILITARY 
STUDENTS      (SENATE SEC.     5  10     OF     THE     ACT) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  limited  in  any  fiscal  year  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  military  students  to  be  trained 
in  the  United  States  whose  training  was  fi- 
nanced out  of  military  assistance  fvinos.  to  a 
number  no  greater  than  one-half  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  civilians  brought  to  the  United 
States  under  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  In  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  House  bill  did  not  have  a  comparable 
provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  and  accepted 
a  House  amendment  which  f>ermits  the  train- 
ing of  foreign  military  personnel  in  the 
United  States  in  a  number  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  civilian  trainees  who  come  here 
In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  under  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961. 

To  have  accepted  the  Senate  language 
would  have  resulted  in  a  drastic  reduction  In 
the  training  program.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  believe  that  such  training 
is  necessary  to  achieve  operational  capability 
and  readiness  and  Is  an  important  comple- 
mentary element  to  our  .'nilitary  assistance 
program. 

DIVERSION    OF    RECIPIENT    COUNTRY'S    ASSLTS    TO 

MILITARY     PURPOSES      (HOUSE SECTIONS     620 

(S)     AND    620  (V)     OF    THE    ACT) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  revision  of  sub- 
sections 620 (s)  and  620(v)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  which  prohibited  assistance 
to  countries  diverting  their  own  resources 
to  military  purposes  or  which  purchased  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
receded,  accepting  the  House  revision  as 
including  the  essential  elements  of  both  sub- 
sections. 

PROHIBITION    OF    MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    TO    GOV- 
ERNMENTS     OPPOSED      TO      DEVELOPMENT      OF 

DEMOCRATIC        INSTITUTIONS         (HOUSE NEW 

SECTION    620  (V)     OF   THE    ACT) 

The  House  bill  contained  an  amendment 
to  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
that  Included  a  statement  expressing  disap- 
proval of  the  provision  of  military  assistance 
to  any  government  denying  freedom  to  Its 
people  and  advocating  the  termination  of 
military  assistance  to  any  government  which 
comes  into  power  through  means  other  than 
through   constitutional   processes. 

The  Senaf?  amendment  did  not  include 
comparable  language. 

The  House  receded,  accepting  the  dele- 
tion of  this  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  found  itself 


unable  to  find  acceptable  language  that  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  Infringement  of  liberty 
or  of  dictators  but  which  would  take  into 
account  all  of  the  special  circumstances 
which  bear  on  U.S.  policy  in  the  various 
situations  which  confront  us  at  the  present 
time. 

INTER-AMERICAN     SOCIAL     DEVELOPMENT     INSTI- 
TUTE    (HOUSE SECTION    6    OF   THE    BILL) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  section  creat- 
ing the  Inter-American  Social  Development 
Institute.  The  bill  authorized  the  availabil- 
ity of  not  more  than  $50,000,000  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  funds  for  fiscal  year  1970 
to  carry  out  the  programs  of  the  Insti- 
tute. For  subsequent  fiscal  years  an  oijen 
ended  authorization  of  appropriations  was 
included. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  House  lan- 
guage with  an  amendment  that  permits  the 
use  of  $50,000,000  of  economic  assistance 
funds  not  limited  to  fiscal  year  1970  and  de- 
letes the  open  ended  authorization  for  sub- 
sequent years.  In  view  of  the  lateness  in  the 
fiscal  year  and  the  problems  of  transferring 
appropriate  programs  from  AID  to  the  Insti- 
tute, the  conferees  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  availability  of  $50,000,000  was  sufficient. 
Poinds  for  subsequent  years  will  require  au- 
thorization. The  conferees  also  deleted  the 
word  "Advisory"  from  the  name  of  the 
Council. 

THOMAS  E.  Morgan. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Dante   B.   Fascell. 

W.   S.  Mailliard, 

Peter  H.  B.  Prelinghuysen, 
Mavagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15149.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1970 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R.  15149) 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Passman,  Rooney  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Messrs.  Cohelan, 
Long  of  Maryland,  McFall,  Mahon. 
Shriver.  Conte.  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  and 
Messrs.  Riegle  and  Bow. 


PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE ALLEGED  MASSA- 
CRES AT  MYLAI 

(Mr.  COHELAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  32 
of  my  colleagues  have  just  now  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  Presidential 
Commission  which  will  be  directed  to 
make  a  full  investigation  of  the  alleged 
massacres  at  Mylai.  Vietnam,  in  March 
of  1968. 

That  these  reports  have  shocked  the 
American  people  is  an  understatement. 
I  am  not,  nor  are  my  colleagues  who 
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have  cosponsored  this  bill,  making  any 
prejudgments  as  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  any  individuals,  nor  am  I  cast- 
ing doubt  on  the  integrity  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  jus- 
tice wiU  prevail  and  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  all  parties  will  be  established 
by  the  military  tribunals. 

The  American  people  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  crisis  of  conscience  and 
confidence,  however  The  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks  clearly  indicate  that  an 
untoward  and  unusual  event  took  place 
in  Mylai  in  early  1968.  I  cannot  accept 
unverified  news  reports  as  evidence,  but 
neither  can  I  dismiss  such  reports  If 
we  are  to  insure  the  continued  honor  of 
our  armed  services — an  honor  that  is 
justly  deserved — an  independent  com- 
mission must  make  a  full  investigation 
and  full  report  to  the  American  people. 

Any  lingering  doubt  about  this  in- 
cident would  be  disastrous  to  the  con- 
science of  a  people  which  prides  Itself 
for  Its  reliance  on  the  rule  of  law.  As  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  past,  time  alone 
can  exaggerate  rumor  and  totally  dis- 
tort the  truth.  Time  alone  also  renders 
the  truth  difficult  to  find  as  witnesses  are 
dispersed  and  the  memory  fades.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  must  act  now  to 
establish  this  fact-finding  commission. 

I  have  full  confidence  m  the  Army  in- 
vestigation, but  feel  that  full  vindica- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  can  only  come 
if  an  independent  investigation  is  con- 
ducted. 

The  Commission  authorized  in  this  bill 
will  be  composed  of  15  persons:  Five 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, five  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
five  distinguished  citizens,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  This  Commis- 
sion will  have  full  subpena  powers  and  a 
staff  adequate  to  conduct  a  full  investi- 
gation of  all  such  actions  involving  mili- 
tary personnt'l  m  South  Vietnam. 

Since  this  investigation  will  be  con- 
ducted concurrently  with  judicial  actions 
against  certain  personnel,  firm  protec- 
tions are  provided  for  all  individuals 
These  protections  include  the  .sealing  of 
evidence  during  the  course  of  the  inves- 
tigation, executive  .sessions  for  the  tak- 
ing of  testimony,  and  representation  by 
counsel  for  those  who  desire  it. 

I  am  convmced  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
.sary  that  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Mylai  incident  be  fully  explored  and 
aired  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  world  at  large 

I  invite  all  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
to  join  in  the  intrixluction  of  this  bill 


CHRISTMAS  AND  THE  COAL  MINERS 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  • 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virtjinia.  Mr 
Speaker  what  kind  of  a  Christmas  will 
it  be  for  the  coal  miners'  What  kind  of 
a  Chnstina.s  will  it  be  for  the  widows  of 
the  78  men  who  lost  their  lives  at  Fami- 
ington' 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  vetoes 
the  coal  mine  health  and  safety  bill  it 
would   oe  ."jst   like  placing   loose   razor 


blades  in  the  Christmas  stockings  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  coal  miners 
and  their  families 

The  Federal  Government,  through 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions, shares  the  responsibility  for  failing 
to  protect  either  the  health  or  safety  of 
thase  who  work  in  the  coal  mines  Fed- 
eral inaction  has  produced  this  terrible 
coal  dust  disease  called  pneumoconiosis 
Now  when  Congress,  over  the  objections 
of  the  administration,  takes  the  initia- 
tive both  to  prevent  the  disease  and  take 
care  of  thase  miners  who  suffer  from 
black  lung,  we  are  faced  with  the  heart- 
less threat  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

If  the  President  vetoes  this  bill,  the 
Christmas  lights  will  go  out  not  only  in 
the  coal  fields  but  all  over  the  Nation. 
For  too  long,  the  coal  miners  have  paid 
the  price  in  broken  bodies,  and  lungs 
whose  tissues  have  been  eaten  away  by 
coal  dust.  I  have  taJked  with  hundreds  of 
coal  miners  in  the  past  few  days,  and  I 
know  how  they  feel.  If  the  President 
vetoes  this  bill,  tliere  will  be  a  major 
walkout  m  the  coal  fields  Furthermore, 
the  sympathies  of  people  throughout  the 
Nation  are  on  the  .^de  of  justice  for  the 
coal  miners  If  the  President  dares  to  veto 
this  bill,  we  have  the  votes  to  override 
such  a  veto 

I  do  not  know  who  is  giving  the  Pres- 
ident the  bad  advice  he  is  «ettins?.  But 
I  would  merely  sugqest  that  the  Presi- 
dent .stop  listening  to  tho.se  who  have 
prevented  meanmi,'ful  legislation  in  the 
past,  stop  listening  to  the  pressures  of  the 
cjal  operators,  and  .st<ip  listening  to  those 
special  interest.s  who  are  putting  dollar 
signs  on  the  life,  limbs  and  lungs  of  the 
coal  miner  In  the  spint  of  this  Christmas 
season.  I  trust  that  the  President  will 
consider  the  human  values  and  sign  the 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  bill. 


THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS  DECISION 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  BOORDA.  AR- 
CHULETA. AND  HOLLEY  AGAINST 
SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CON- 
TROL BOARD 

Mr  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  office 
has  received  numerous  inquiries  with  re- 
spect to  a  decision  rendered  last  Friday 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit— Chief  Judge  Baze- 
lon.  Judse  Wright,  and  Judge  Mc- 
Gowan — in  the  case  of  Boorda.  Archu- 
leta, and  Holley  against  Subversive  Ac- 
tlvies  Control  Board.  This  Is  a  significant 
case  and  I  think  it  important  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

In  this  case,  proceedings  had  been  in- 
stituted before  the  Board  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  July  of  1968.  against  the  three 
named  individuals  imder  relevant  provi- 
sions of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to  make  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  the  member- 
ship of  each  of  them  in  the  Communist 
Party.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  proceed- 
ings under  that  act.  the  Communist  Party 
had  been  previously  determined  to  be  a 
Communist  action"  organization;  that 
is,  an  organization  operating  within  the 


United  States  under  the  control  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  advance  the  objectives 
of  the  world  Communist  movement.  The 
Board  made  its  determination  flndinu; 
each  of  the  named  individuals  to  be 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.  They 
then  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit.  That 
court,  on  Deceml)er  12.  1969.  reversed  the 
Board  and  held  the  disclosure  provisions 
of  that  act  to  be  void  on  the  alleged  basis 
that  the  disclosure  of  Communist  Partv 
membership  is  'constitutionally  pro- 
tected" by  the  first  amendment,  except 
for  those  who  join  "with  the  specific  in- 
tent to  further  illegal  action." 

The  effect  of  the  decLsion  was  not  only 
to  reverse  the  determinations  made  i:i 
the  cases  of  Boorda.  Archuleta,  and 
Holley  but  also  to  stay  15  additional  cases 
not  yet  determined  that  had  been  insti- 
tuted this  year,  with  commendable  dili- 
gence, by  the  present  Attorney  General. 
Tlie  necessary  result  is  that  these  cases 
must  remain  in  abeyance  and  no  addi- 
tional cases  instituted  until  and  unle.-s 
action  IS  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  t  :> 
reverse  the  action  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

The  action  of  the  court  of  appeals  ai> 
pears  to  me  to  Dc  clearly  in  defiance 
of  the  prior  doternunation  on  the  same 
subject  by  the  highest  court  of  the  land 
in  Cutmnumst  Party  v.  SubvcTstves  .4' - 
tivities  Control  Board,  367  U.S.  1  il961', 
which  squarely  upheld  the  regi.stratiou 
provisions  of  .section  7  of  the  act  'inso- 
far as  they  require  Communist-action  oi  - 
yanizations  to  file  a  registration  state- 
ment containing  the  names  and  addres.s( - 
of  Its  present  officers  and  members."  Di  - 
spite  the  fact  that  all  of  the  Justices  ;n 
that  case,  with  the  exception  of  Ju.-- 
tice  Black,  supported  this  lequiremeir 
as  not  repugnant  to  the  first  amenJmer.' 
nevertheless  the  court  of  appeals  last  Fri- 
day reached  a  coiitrarv  result  and  voidea 


section   13<  e  '  '2  ' 


the  act    It  seeks  '  3 


justify  its  departure  from  the  clear  prr- 
nouncement  in  the  Communist  Party  ca.-- 
on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  other  ca.-t  ~ 
'vvhich  It  cited,  none  of  which  appeals 
to  be  in  point,  and  which  had  been  pre- 
viously considered  and  difTerentiated  bv 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decLsion  in  the 
Communist  Party  case. 

Without  doubt,  it  seems  to  me. 
the  court  of  appeals  has  ignored  the  prior 
pronouncement  of  the  Supreme  Con;: 
by  which  it  should  have  been  bound 
While  I  do  n>t  beheve  it  appropriate  ar 
this  time  to  detail  the  Communist  Par;;.' 
case  in  which  ail  of  the  issues  here  per- 
tinent were  thorouf^hly  di.scussed  and 
disposed  of  by  the  Supreme  Court  ;n 
opinions  which  cover  202  pages  ol  the 
official  re^wrts,  I  have  noted  certain  prin- 
cipal point.s  upon  which  I  base  this  con- 
clusion m  my  letter  of  yesterday  to  the 
.Attorney  General,  requesting  that  he 
apply  for  writ  of  certiorari.  In  my  re- 
marks today,  I  would  like  to  emphasi7e 
that  the  action  of  the  court  of  appeals 
seems  clearly  in  violation  of  the  canon  1 1 
judicial  disciplme  which  lequires  an  m- 
fermi-  court  to  adhere  to  the  precedent.s 
established  by  a  superior  court. 

In  making  this  comment.  I  believe  I  do 
so  with  seme  basis  in  fact.  It  appears 
that  the  judges  themselves  were  con- 
.scious  that  their  course  of  action  might 
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be  construed  to  be  in  disregard  of  the 
prior  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
footnote  15  of  their  decision,  they  have 
noted  a  suggestion  that  the  validity  of 
the  decision  In  Communist  Party  had 
been  "eroded."  citing  cases  which  do  not 
sustain  this  conclusion,  although  with  re- 
spect to  which  they  say  they  "express 
no  opinion."  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that 
their  action  speaks  more  clearly  than 
their  words  of  disavowal. 

One.  of  course,  may  speculate  why 
these  particular  judges  took  the  course 
they  did.  However.  I  do  not  believe  that 
one  may  ascertain  the  "specific  intent" 
which  formed  the  bsisis  for  their  action — 
;.t  least  in  any  greater  degree  than  they 
could  expect  others  to  ascertain  an  in- 
dividual's "specific  intent"  with  respect 
to  his  membership  in  the  Commimist 
Party.  We  do  know  that  their  action  in 
nullifying  important  aspects  of  the  con- 
presslonal  program  for  coping  with  the 
dangers  posed  by  the  world  Communist 
movement — dangers  which  have  by  no 
means  abated  within  recent  years — 
aiiain  demonstrates  the  frustration  which 
this  Congress  and  the  public  can  ex- 
perience, particularly  by  what  appears 
to  me  In  this  instance  to  be  ill-advised 
;'nd  undisciplined  court  action. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  an  applica- 
tion for  certiorari,  with  the  hope  that 
the   Supreme   Court   will   vindicate   its 
j.rior  holding,  is  the  only  course  that  re- 
mains open   to  Congress  to   cope   with 
the  neat  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
rourt  of  appeals.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
I  tTective  amendment  can  be  made  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  to  ac- 
cord with  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  still  preserve  the  basic  dis- 
closure purposes  of  the  act  which  had 
iM-evlously  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  if 
the  act  were  amended  to  require  proof 
of   "specific  Intent  to  further  illegal  ac- 
tion' as  a  condition  for  disclosure  of 
Communist  Party  membership,  the  dis- 
closure purposes  of  the  act  could  not  be 
accomplished  under  that  impossible  re- 
ft uirement.  There  is  no  present  law,  as 
Justice  Frankfurter  observed  in  the  Com- 
munist  Party   case,    which    in   general 
makes  pursuit  of  the  objectives  of  the 
world  Communist   movement  a  crime. 
Hence,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
prove  a  "specific  intent  to  further  il- 
legal action"  when  such  action  has  not 
been   made   illegal.   Nor   has   Congress 
chosen  to  make  membership  a  crime  as  a 
means  of  coping  with  the  Communist 
movement.  There  is  some  serious  doubt, 
under   recent  decisions   of   the   courts, 
whether  that  could  be  done  without  a 
constitutional  amendment.  In  any  event, 
if  the  Government  were  able  to  prove 
that  individual  membership  was  enter- 
tained with  a  specific  intent  to  further 
illegal  action,  I  think  we  would  all  agree 
that  the  individual  should  be  prosecuted 
for  criminal  conspiracy,  or  some  other 
crime,  rather  than  coping  with  his  action 
by  a  determination  of  his  membership 
•  for  disclosure  purposes  only. 

Accordingly,  on  yesterday  I  addressed 

a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  urging 

him  to  make  immediate  application  to 

the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  certi- 
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orari,  and  to  prosecute  this  application 
vdgorously  to  an  early  determination.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  present  Attorney 
General  will  fulfill  his  responsibilities 
and  will  give  my  request  due  considera- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
Members,  I  include  with  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  the  December  12  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals  and  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General: 
U.S.  CouKT  OF  Appeals,  for  the  District  or 
Columbia  Circuit 


No.  22,614 — Simon  Boorda,  Petitioner  v. 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  Re- 
spondent 

No.  22.522 — Robert  Archuleta  and  Wayne 
Dallas  Holley,  Petitioners  v.  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  Respondent 
(Petitions  for  review  of  order  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board) 
(Decided  December  12.  1969] 
Afr.  John  J.  Abt,  of  the  bar  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  New   Yorlt,   pro  hac  vice,  by 
sp>ecial  leave  of  court,  with  whom  Afr.  Joseph 
Forer  was  on  the  brief,  for  petitioners. 

Mr.  Kevin  T.  Maroney.  Attorney,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  with  whom  Mr.  J.  Walter 
Yeagley,  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Messrs. 
Frank  R.  Hunter,  Jr.,  General  Counsel. 
Charles  F.  Dirlam,  Assistant  General  Counsel, 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  and 
Afrs.  Lee  B.  Anderson,  Attorney.  Department 
of  Justice,  were  on  the  brief,  for  respondent. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Speiser  filed  a  brief  on  be- 
half of  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  as 
amicus  curiae  urging  reversal. 

Before  Bazelon.  Chief  Judge,  Wright  and 
McGowAN,  Circuit  Judges. 

Bazelon,  Chief  Judge.  These  are  petitions 
under   §  14(a)    of  the  Subversive   Activities 
Control  Act »  to  set  aside  orders  of  the  Sub- 
versive  Activities   Control   Board   determin- 
ing that  each  of  the  several  petitioners  is  "a 
member    of    the   Communist    Party   of    the 
United    States    of    America,    a    Communist 
action  organization."  The  fact  of  member- 
ship Is  not  at  issue.'  Instead,  petitioners  at- 
tack the  Board's  construction,  and  the  con- 
stitutionality, of  the  Act.  The  Board  erred, 
they  argue,  in  taking  official  notice   of  its 
prior    determination    that    the    Communist 
Party  is  a  Communist-action   organization, 
and  in  not  allowing  petitioners  to  demand 
a  redetermination  of  the  status  of  the  Party 
in  the  proceedings  against  them.  Addition- 
ally,  they  claim  that  the  Act  is  constitu- 
tionally defective  in  allowing  public  disclo- 
sure of  an  individual's   membership   to   be 
made  without  a  finding  that  the  individual 
concerned  shares  in  any  Illegal  purposes  of 
the  organization  to  which  he  belongs.  'We 
find  this  second  argument  persuasive.* 
I 
Under  the  Act,  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  "reason  to  believe  .  .  .  that  any  Indi- 
vidual Is  a  member  of  an  organization  which 
has  been  determined  by  final  order  of  the 
Board  to  be  a  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion," he  is  to  file  a  petition  with  the  Board 
seeking   a   determination   "that   such    indi- 
vidual  is   a   member   of   such   Communist- 
action  organization."  §  13(a).  After  hearing, 
the  Board  Is  to  make  a  written  report  includ- 
ing Its  findings  of  fact.  If  it  determines  that 
the  "individual  is  a  member  of  a  Commu- 
nist-action organization,"  it  shall  issue  and 
serve  him  with  an  order  "determinmg  such 
individual  to  be  a  member  of  a  Communist- 
action  organization."  §  13(g)  (2) .«  Petitioners 
argue  that  the  difference  in  language  be- 
tween the  two  subsections  is  critical:  that  is, 
they  would  read  I  13(a)   as  instructing  the 
Attorney   General   to   institute    proceedings 
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before  the  Board  whenever  It  comes  to  his 
attention  that  an  individual  belongs  to  any 
organization    "which    has    been    determined 
by  final  order  of  the  Board  to  be  a  Commu- 
nist-action   organization."    But    §  13(a)  (2) 
requires  the  Board  to     determine  that  the 
"Individual  is  a  member  of  a  Communist- 
action   organization,"   and   this  language   Is 
said  to  imply  that,  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  a  petition  to  determine  an  Indi- 
vidual's  membership,   the   Board   must   not 
only  find  that  the  Individual  is  a  member 
of  a  named  organization,  but  must  also  re- 
determine that  the  organization  Is  in   fact 
a  Communist- action  organization.'  Support 
for  this  construction  is  sought  in  |  13(b)  and 
(i),  which  provide  for  redetermination,  not 
more  than  once  each  calendar  year,  of  the 
status     of     individuals     and     organizations 
against  which  Board  orders  are  outstanding. 
Petitioners  would  read  these  subsections  to 
allow  an  individual  to  reopen  the  status  of 
an  organization  of  which  he   is  a  member 
In   a    §  13(b)    petition   for   redetermination. 
Therefore,  they  argue,  I  13(g)  should  be  read 
in  the  same  way,  and  an  individual  should 
be  allowed  to  litigate  the  status  of  an  orga- 
nization of  which  he  is  alleged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber during  the  course  of  the  initial  proceed- 
ings against  him. 

On  its  face,  5  13(b)  does  not  compel  the 
construction  sought  by  petitioners.  It  pro- 
vides, in  pertinent  part : 

"Any  organization  as  to  which  there  is  in 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determining 
It  to  be  a  Communist-action  or  Communist- 
front  organization  and  any  individual  as  to 
whom  there  is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  determining  such  Individual  to  be  a 
member   of   a    Communist-action    organiza- 
tion may,  not  more  often  than  once  in  each 
calendar  year,  file  with  the  Board  and  serve 
upon  the  Attorney  General  a  petition  for  a 
determination    that    such    organization    no 
longer  is  a  Communist-action  or  Communist- 
front  organization,  or  that  such  individual 
no  longer  is  a  member  of  a  Communist-ac- 
tion organization,  as  the  case  may  be." 
(emphasis  added).  This  language  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  ambiguity,  but  It  seems  to 
imply  that  an  individual,  in  a  §  13(b)   pro- 
ceeding, may  contest  only  the  fact  of  his 
membership  in  a  named  organization  against 
which  an  order  is  already  outstanding.*  The 
limitation  of  petitions  to  one  per  calendar 
year  is  at  least  an  indication  that  Congress 
intended  that  no  particular  issue  should  be 
relltigated  more  than  once  each  year.'  Allow- 
ing individual  members  of  an  organization 
to  reopen  the  complex  question  whether  the 
organization  to  which  they  belong  is  a  Com- 
munist-action organization  would  be  to  open 
the  door  to  substantial  delaying  tactics  with- 
out providing  a  corresponding  benefit  to  any- 
one.' Absent  any  support  in  the  legislative 
history  for  petitioners'  construction  of   5  13 
(b)  '  we   cannot   conclude   that   it   was   in- 
tended to  allow  individuals  to  contest  the 
status   of  the   organizations   to   which   they 
belong. 

Deprived  of  any  support  from  5  13(b) .  peti- 
tioners' construction  of  ?  13ig)  must  likewise 
fail.  That  construction  would  require  us  to 
read  Identical  statutory  language ''  in  sub- 
stantially different  ways  without  any  appar- 
ent support  for  such  a  different  construc- 
tion in  the  legislative  history."  It  would 
raise  a  serious  risk  of  Inconsistent  adjudica- 
tions; that  is.  of  opposite  determinations  ot 
the  same  question  (whether  a  given  orga- 
nization is  a  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion) in  proceedings  against  different  indi- 
viduals.'- That  §  13(a)  allows  individual  pro- 
ceedings to  be  consolidated  is  no  assurance 
that  they  would  be.  The  Board  did  not  err 
in  holding  that  petitioners  may  not  challenge 
the  status  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  In- 
stant proceeding. 

We  must  therefore  face  the  constitutional 
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question  Petitioners  argue  that  J13rgii2» 
of  the  Act  '  Is  Invalid  t>ecau3e  It  provides 
for  public  disclosure  of  the  fact  of 
their  membership  In  the  Communist  Party 
whether  or  not  they  intend  to  further  any  of 
the  Partyf!  lilegal.  is  well  as  ;ts  legal  and 
constitutionally  protected  alnvi  ■<  The  Board's 
primary  response  to  ^hls  .irgument  Is  that 
It  IS  foreclosed  by  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Communtut  Party  i  Subvernire  Ac- 
tintl?3  Ccmtrnl  Board.  367  US     1    (19611    - 

The  Supreme  Court  m  the  Comniunut 
Party  case  was  presented  with  the  question 
whether  the  First  Amendment  prohibited  the 
requirement  set  forth  in  5  7  of  the  original 
Act,"  that  organizations  found  to  be  domi- 
nated by  a  foreign  power  .»nd  Intending  the 
Illegal  overthrow  of  existing  government 
could  be  required  to  aie  registration  state- 
ments including  the  names  and  .-iddresses  nf 
their  members  Individual  members  if  the 
Communist  Party  were  not  parties  to  the  ac- 
tion, but  the  Court  allowed  the  Partv  stand- 
ing to  assist  those  rights  of  its  members, 
such  as  anonymity,  which  are  necessarily  In- 
fringed by  the  very  act  of  its  tiling  a  registra- 
tion statement  and  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  asserted  than  bv  raising  them 
here   "  .367  US   at  81 

The  Court  examined  the  structure  of  the 
Act.  and  found  that  'he  registration  and  dis- 
closure requirements  -f  ;  7  did  not  attach 
"to  thf  inclOTnt  >f  speech,  but  to  the  In- 
cidents of  foreign  domination  and  of  opera- 
tion -o  advance  the  objectives  -if  the  world 
Communist  movement  '  Id  at  90  Since  reg- 
ulation was  premised  m  constitutionally  un- 
protected conduct,  the  Court  was  required 
to  balance  "the  value  to  the  public  of  the 
ends  which  the  regulation  may  achieve" 
.igainst  'the  impediment  which  particular 
gtn-ernmenta;  regulation  cau.se8  to  entire 
freedom  .f  individual  action"  Id  at  91.  .?ee 
United  States  t  O  Brien  391  US  367.  377 
1  19631  Although  the  Court  did  not  consider 
the  incidental  Infringement  f  First  .\mend- 
ment  rights  to  be  insubst.intlal  <ec  367  US 
at  102.  It  concluded  that  the  Importance  of 
the  government's  Interest  in  disclosing  the 
names  of  those  who  desired  to  further  the 
Illegal  ,ilms  of  Communlst-actlon  organiza- 
tions tustified  the  requirement  that  such  or- 
gfinizations  make  public  their  membership 
lists    Id    ,tt  10'_'-03 

The  present  case,   however,  stands  on   an 
entirely  dlCferent  'ootlng   Of  course    In  both 
cases   the  class  or   persons   upon   whom   dis- 
closure iLltlmately  operates  Is  the  same — all 
memtiers  nf  the  organization,  whether  inno- 
cent or  guilty    But  5  7  of  the  original  Act  on 
Us  face  dealt  directly  with  organizations  at 
least  some  of  whose  members  shared  In   the 
illicit,  constltutlonallv   unprotected   aims  of 
the  organization    See  id    at  23-27    42-55    Of 
course  It  would  hardly  have  been  practicable 
fo    require    the   organizations    themselves    to 
distinguish    in    their    membership    lists    be- 
tween Innocent  and  guilty  members    There- 
fore, the  disclosure  provisions  were  viewed  as 
attaching  to  the  Incidents  of  foreign  domi- 
nation and  Illicit  purpose,  characteristics  of 
the  organization  and  of  some  but  not  all  of 
Its    members     Innocent    members    were    un- 
avoidably  caught    up   in   a   net   designed   to 
disclose  the  guilty    But    5  13(gii2i    operates 
directly    on    individuals;    consequently,    the 
operative   facts   upon    which    (the  statute! 
depends,"    United   States    v.    Rebel.   389    US 
258.  263   (19671,  must  be  facts  characteristic 
of  the  individual  upon  whom  the  statute  op- 
erates. Under  ;   13(gii2.,  dlsclosiire  attaches 
to  mere  membership  in  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization     whether    or    not    the    member 
whose  aJHUation  Is  to  be  publicized  has  en- 
gaged  in    or  has  any  intent  to  further,   the 
Illicit  ends  of  the  organization   If  mere  mem- 
bership, to  which  disclosure  attaches    is  con- 
stitutionally protected,  the  balancing  test  is 
inapplicable.    Covimuntit    Party,    supra.    367 
US.  at  90."  Consequently,  the  question  for 


decision  U  slmplv  whether  the  statute  in- 
fringes protected  rights  De  Jonge  i  Oregon. 
299   US    353    364-«5    il937l 

It  -seems  (.lear  to  us  that  mere  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Party  is  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment  Pur  It  is  'now  be- 
yond dispute  '  Bates  i  Littli'  Rock.  361  US 
516.  523  (19611.  that  an  individual's  right 
of  as.Hoclation  is  protected  by  the  First 

Amendment  "  United  States  v  Robel.  389  U  S 
258  263  11967)  When  a  '  quasl-polltlcal 
partly  I    or   other   group  may    embrace 

both  legal  and  Illegal  alms."  Scales  i  L'niterf 
States.  367  US  203  229  i  1961  i  .  affiliation 
With  and  membership  in  that  t'roup  are  con- 
stitutionally protected  except  for  those  who 
Join  with  the  specific  intent'  to  further 
Illegal  action"  Elfbrandt  i  Russell.  384  US 
11.  17,  see  Noto  v  Untttd  States.  367  US 
290.  299-300  i  1961  I  A.ssunilng  that  some 
members  i.if   the  Communist   Party  had 

Illegal  alms  and  engaged  in  illegal  activities 
It  cannot  automatically  be  inferred  that  all 
members  shared  their  evil  purpases  or  par- 
ticipated In  their  Illegal  conduct  "  ScHware  r 
Board  of  Bar  Examirtrrs  353  US  232.  246 
(1957i  For  men  In  adhering  to  a  political 
party  or  other  organization  notoriously  do 
not  subscribe  unqualifiedly  to  nil  of  its  plat- 
forms or  asserted  principles"  Schneiderman 
I-  United  Stati's  320  US  118.  136  (1943i 
Therefore  the  fact  that  some  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  may  be  engaged  In 
activity  not  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment does  not  mean  that  the  protected  ac- 
tivity of  their  members  may  be  infringed 
If  rights  are  abused,  legislative  mterven- 
•lon  can  find  constitutional  Justillcation  only 
by  dealing  with  the  abuse.  The  rights  them- 
selves must  not  be  curtailed  "'  De  Jonge  v 
Oregon    supra.  299   US    at   364-65 

Since  the  disclosure  provisions  of  5  13(gi 
•  21  attach  solely  to  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights,  the  only  remaining  question  Is 
whether  they  operate  to  discourage  or  pe- 
nalize the  exercise  of  those  rights  We  believe 
that  they  do  '  Inviolability  of  privacy  In 
group  association  may  in  many  circumstances 
be  indispensable  to  preservation  of  freedom 
of  association,  particularly  where  a  group 
espouses  dissident  beliefs  '  SAACP  v  Ala- 
bama. 357  US  449,  462  (  1958 1  In  the  present 
situation,  we  cannot  iussume  that  disclosure 
of  au  Individual's  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  will  not  operate  as  a  substan- 
tial burden  upon  the  exercise  of  his  right 
of  free  association  •■"  Therefore,  the  disclosure 
provisions  of  §  13(g)  (2i  must  fall  as  contrary 
to  the  First  Amendment  United  State.i  v, 
Kobel.  supra.   De  Jonge  v    Oregon,  supra. 

in 
We  would  be  led  to  the  same  conclusion 
under   the   balancing   test   as   enunciated   in 
the   Communi,st    Party   case -»   The   Court   in 
that  case  susuined  the  disclosure  pnJvlsiuns 
of    s  7   of   the   original   Act.   which   like   'he 
present  statute  made  no  distinction  between 
Innocent  and  guilty  members    But  disclosure 
in  that  case  was  sought  from  the  Party.  n(jt 
from    individuals,"    and   consequently    there 
was   available    no   practicable,    less    intrusive 
.ilternatue  to  disclosure  of  the  names  of  all 
members     to  ask  the  Puny  itself  to  distin- 
guish between  those  of  its  members  who  did 
and  who  did  not  share  its  illegal  aims  would 
be   to  ask   the   impossible    But    proceedings 
under  5  13(g)  (2)  are  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
rendering  it   feasible  to  distinguish   in  each 
case     between     protectetl    and     unprotected 
membership.  Scale-i  v   United  statei  367  US. 
203  (  1961 )    Therefore   in  weighing  the  public 
interest  in  disclosure,  we  must  weigh  a  dif- 
ferent   quantity      since    Innocent    members 
may  easily  be  separated  from  gulltv  ones,  the 
public    interest    in    exposure    of    the    guilty 
•annot   be   used   to   justify   exposure  of   the 
innocent    See  Keye.\tnan  v   Board  of  Regents 
386     US      589,     606  07     (1967);     Shelton     v' 
Tucker.  364  US    479,  488    (I960)     Since  the 
First  Amendment  precludes  the  government 


from  claiming  an  interest  in  public  disci.,, 
sure  of  the  associations  of  innocent  members 
of  Communlst-actlon  organizations  *>  Eif. 
brandt  v  Ru.isell.  384  US  11.  17  il966l  the 
governmenuil  Interest  to  be  weighed  In  this 
case  Is  nil  •'• 

Since  5  13(g)  (2i  of  the  Subversive  Acth-.- 
tles  Control  Act  Is  contrary  to  the  First 
Amendment,  the  orders  Issued  In  these  c.ises 
cannot  stand  The  cases  must  be  remanded 
to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
»nth  instructions  to  dismiss  the  petitions 

/.'  IS  so  ordered 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Title  I  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  64  Stat  987  as  amended  50  Use 
S5  781  798  11964  &:  Supp  IV.  1969)  Unless 
otherwise  indicated  all  references  are  to  the 
Act  as  amended 

-'  Petitioners  have  refused  to  respond  to  the 
allegations  of  membership  on  the  ground 
that  the  statute  under  which  proceedings 
were  had  Is  unconstitutional 

'  We  do  not.  therefore  consider  petitioners' 
other  constitutional  claims 

'  If  the  Board  determines  that  an  Indlviri- 
(lal  IS  not  a  member  of  a  Communlst-actl.  n 
organization,  it  shall  issue  and  serve  upon 
the  Attorney  General  "an  order  denvlng  the 
determination  sought  by  his  petition  " 
J  !3(h( i2) 

■'Petitions  for  determination  that  an  in- 
dividual Is  a  member  of  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization  app.irentlv  cannot  be  brought 
until  the  organl7«ition  in  question  has  been 
determined  by  the  Board  to  be  a  Communi.^t- 
actlon  organization    See  i  13ia) 

"Of  course,  a  petitioner  In  a  5  13 ib)  pro- 
ceeding could  argue  that  there  was  no  loneer 
a  Board  order  f)Utst.inding  against  an  organi- 
zation of  which  he  was  a  member 

'The  limitation  of  §  13(b)  petitions  to  one 
per  year  was  contained  In  the  original  act 
and  carried  over  m  the  l'J68  amrndment.v 
But  It  is  of  some  relevance  that  the  Hoii-c 
Report  on  the  1968  amendments  Indlcattd 
substantial  concern  over  delay  In  Board  pro- 
ceedings See  HR  Rep  No.  733.  90th  Cong. 
1st  Sess    10  I  1967) 

•An  organization  may.  of  course,  reopen 
the  question  of  its  status  once  per  year  under 
5  13(b).  this  should  provide  at  least  some 
remedy  for  the  organization's  members 

'Petitioners  have  directed  us  to  no  su  li 
material,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  unearth 
any 

The  phrase  "is  a  member  of  a  Comnui- 
nist-iction  organization,"  appearing  in  s  if 
(b)   and  (g)  (2)  of  the  Act. 

"As  originally  enacted.  S13(gii2)  spoke 
3f  "a  Communist-actlon  organization  t:>:- 
cludmg  an  organuatton  required  bv  final  c-- 
der  of  the  Board  to  register  under  i  T{a)\" 
(emphasis  added)  64  St.Ht  1000  The  itali- 
cized phrase  Is  missing  from  the  section  as 
.imended  m  1968  But  the  House  Report  on 
the  amendments  describe  .hem  as  simply 
conforming  amendments"  to  bring  the  Act 
in  line  wi  h  Aibertson  v  SACB.  382  US  70 
(  1965  (  We  do  not  believe  that  the  House  In- 
tended the  ridical  alteration  in  Board  pro- 
ceedings sought  by  petitioners  See  HR.  Rep 
No    733.  90th  Cong,   1st  Sess.  23    (1967) 

'  A  basic  objective""  or  the  Act  is  to  pro- 
vide public  inlormation  concerning  C.immti- 
nist  activities  See  H  R  Rep  No  733,  supra 
note  11.  at  3  A  regulir  pattern  of  inconsist- 
ent determinations  based  not  on  changed 
circumstances  but  solely  on  the  particular 
evidence  adduced  at  different  proceedings 
would  hardly  advance  this  objective 
"Section  13(e)  provides. 
"If.  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed  un- 
der subsection  (at  of  this  section  the  Board 
deiernunei— 

•  ♦  •  •  « 

"(2)    that  an  individual  Is  a  member  of  a 

Communlst-actlon  organization  it  shall  make 

a  repjr;  in  writing  in  which  it  shall  state  its 

findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall  Issue  and 
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cause  to  be  served  on  such  Individual  an  or- 
der determining  such  individual  to  be  a 
member  of  a  Communlst-actlon  organiza- 
tion" 

All    such    orders    are   a    matter   of   public 
record    ;  9(  at . 

"Neither  petitioners  nor  the  Board  sug- 
gest that  §  13(g)(2)  could  be  construed  so 
as  to  apply  only  to  those  members  of  Com- 
munlst-actlon organizations  who  share  In  the 
g'oup's  Illegal  alms,  and  we  believe  they  are 
c  .rrect  United  States  v  Robe!,  389  U.S.  258, 
262  1 1967) ;  Aptheker  v  Secretary  of  State, 
378  US  500.  511  n  9.  515-16  (1964);  see 
KllUan  v  United  States.  368  US.  231  (1961). 
•It  has  been  elsewhere  suggested  that  Su- 
preme Court  cases  subsequent  to  the  decision 
in  Communist  Party  have  eroded  its  validity. 
Note,  CirW  Disabilities  and  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 78  Yale  L  J.  842  (1969);  See  United 
St.ites  V  Robel,  389  US  258  (1967);  Keye- 
sliian  V  Board  of  Regents.  385  U.S.  589 
,1967);  Elfbrandt  v  Russell.  384  U.S.  11 
( 1966) ,  In  view  of  the  disposition  made  here, 
we  need  express  no  opinion  on  this  point. 

"Tliat  section  has  since  been  repealed.  Act 
^if  January  2.  19G8.  Pub  L.  No.  90-237.  §  5, 
81  Stftt,  766. 

The  Court  In  Communist  Party  phrased 
the  Issue  as  lollows: 

"The  Communist  Party  would  have  us  hold 
that  the  First  Amendment  prohibits  Congress 
from  requiring  the  registration  and  filing  of 
information,  including  membership  lists,  by 
organizations  substantially  dominated  or 
controlled  by  the  foreign  powers  controlling 
the  world  Conununist  movement  and  which 
operate  primarily  to  advance  the  objectives 
of  that  movement:  the  overthrow  of  existing 
government  by  any  means  necessary  and  the 
establishment  in  its  place  of  a  Communist 
totalitarian  dictatorship  " 

367  U.S.  at  88-89.  It  pointed  out  that  "our 
consideration  of  any  other  provisions  than 
those  of  §  7,  requiring  Communist-action 
organizations  to  register  and  file  a  registra- 
tion statement,  could  in  no  way  affect  our 
decision  In  the  present  case."  Id   at  7? 

-Sec  also  United  States  v.  Robel,  389  U.S. 
•J58.  268  n.  20  (1967(.  where  the  Supreme 
Court  explicitly  rejected  any  attempt  at 
■'balanciuii  ■  in  dealing  with  s  5  of  the  Act: 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  this  case  should 
be  decided  by  balancing'  the  governmental 
interests  expressed  in  s:  5(b)(1)(D)  against 
the  First  Amendment  rights  asserted  by  the 
.ippellee  This  %ve  decline  to  do.  We  rec- 
ognize that  both  interests  are  substantial, 
but  we  deem  it  inappropriate  for  this  Court 
to  label  one  as  being  more  imp>ortant  or  sub- 
.stantial  than  the  other.   .   .   .  " 

Petitioners  suggest  that  this  f<x)tnote  im- 
phes  that  the  approval  of  "balancing"  in 
Communist  Party,  ace  367  US.  at  91.  has  since 
been  withdrawn  But  the  Court  once  again 
resorted  to  a  balancing  test  in  United  States 
V  O'Brien.  391  U.S.  367,  377  (1968).  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  balancing  may  be  appro- 
priate when  a  statute  is  directed  at  con- 
stitutionally unprotected  conduct,  and  In- 
fringes upon  protected  conduct  only  as  an 
unavoidable  side  ellect  of  an  otherwise  un- 
exceptionable purpose.  But  where,  as  in 
Robel.  "the  operative  fact  upon  which  [the 
statute!  deijends  is  the  exercise  of  |a  right  J 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment,"  389  U.S. 
.It  263.  the  First  .Amendment  precludes  a 
resort  to  "balancing  "" 

•"The  Board  relies  upon  Adler  v.  Board  of 
Education.  342  US.  485,  494-95  (1952),  for 
the  contrary  proposition.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Keyeshlan  v  Board  of  Regents,  385 
U.S.  589.  .iUo  (1967)  pointed  out  that  ""perti- 
nent constitutional  doctrines  have  since  re- 
.-pected  the  premises"  of  that  decision. 

•There  is  no  direct  evidence  In  the  record 
In  this  case  as  to  the  degree  of  harassment 
that  one  named  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  may  sutler  as  a  restilt.  But  al- 
though It  1.S  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 


In  some  cases  relied  solely  on  record  evidence 
to  establish  such  a  possibility,  e.g.,  Shelton  v. 
Tucker,  364  U.S.  479,  486  n.7  ( 1960) ,  Bates  v. 
Little  Rock.  361  U.S.  516,  520-22  (1960). 
NAACP  v.  Alabama,  357  U.S.  449,  462  (1958), 
It  was  willing  to  state  In  Communist  Party 
that  "the  public  opprobrium  and  obloquy 
which  may  attach  to  an  individual  listed 
with  the  Attorney  General  as  a  member  of  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization  is  no  less 
considerable  than  that  ...  in  N.A.A.C.P. 
and  Bates."  367  U.S.  at  102.  And  In  American 
Communications  Ass'n  v.  Douds,  339  U.S. 
382.  402   (1950).  the  Court  noted; 

"Under  some  circumstances,  indirect  'dis- 
couragements' undoubtedly  have  the  same 
coercive  effect  ...  as  imprisonment.  ...  A 
requirement  that  adherents  of  particular  re- 
ligious faiths  or  political  parties  wear  Identi- 
fying arm-bands,  for  example,  is  obviously 
of  this  nature." 

'"  "Against  the  Impediments  which  particu- 
lar governmental  regulation  causes  to  entire 
freedom  of  Individual  action,  there  must  be 
weighed  the  value  to  the  public  of  the  ends 
which  the  regulation  may  achieve."  367  U.S. 
at  91. 

^-  This  difference  was  used  In  Communist 
Party  to  distinguish  Shelton  v.  Tucker,  364 
U.S.  479  (1960).  See  367  U.S.  at  92-93. 

=  '  We  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  legislative 
investigation  the  primary  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  Inform  Congress  with  respect  to  matters 
properly  within  its  concern.  In  such  cases, 
some  disclosure  to  the  public  may  be  Justi- 
fied as  a  necessary  Incident  of  disclosure  to 
Congress.  Cf.  Watklns  v.  United  States.  354 
U.S.  178.  187  (1967)  United  States  v  Rumely, 
354  U.S.  41.  56-58  (1953)  (concurring 
opinion ) . 

-•'  In  the  Communist  Party  case,  the  Court 
sustained  the  disclosure  provisions  of  §  7  of 
the  original  Act  because  "the  mask  of  ano- 
nymity which  (the]  organization's  members 
wear  serves  ,  .  .  to  enable  them  to  cover  over  a 
foreign-directed  conspiracy,  infiltrate  into 
other  groups,  and  enlist  tlie  support  of  per- 
sons who  would  not,  if  the  truth  ■were  re- 
vealed, lend  their  support.'" 

367  U.S.  at  102-03.  In  other  words,  the 
government's  interest  in  disclosure  was  con- 
sidered to  be  its  interest  in  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  guilty  members  of  the  Party,  i.e.. 
those  who  shared  the  purposes  found  by  the 
Court  not  to  be  constitutionally  protected. 
But.  as  pointed  out  above,  there  was  in  that 
case  no  practicable  way  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween Innocent  and  guilty  members,  and  a 
refusal  to  consider  the  public  interest  in  dis- 
clostire  of  the  guilty  members  ■would  have 
meant  that  the  interest  could  not  have  been 
protected  at  all.  See  367  U.S.  at  88-89. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Internal  SECURrrY. 
Washington,  B.C.,  December  16, 1969. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General;  I  am 
much  disturbed  by  the  extraordinary  result 
reached  last  Friday  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
(Chief  Judge  Bazclon,  Wright,  and  McGowan. 
Circuit  Judges)  in  the  cases  of  Boorda. 
Archuleta,  and  Holley  v.  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  de- 
cision voiding  the  disclosure  provisions  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  relating 
to  individual  Communist  Party  membership. 
Is  both  irrational  and  contrary  to  a  prior 
determination  on  the  same  subject  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  land.  Its  Impact  in 
nullifying  important  aspects  of  the  congres- 
sional program  for  coping  with  the  dangers 
posed  by  the  world  Communist  movement — 
dangers  which  have  by  no  means  abated 
within  recent  years — cannot  remain  unchal- 
lenged. I  am  writing  to  urge  that  immediate 
application  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court 


for  a  writ  of  certiorari  and  that  the  applica- 
tion be  vigorously  prosecuted  for  early  deter- 
mination. 

In  Communist  Party  v.  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board.  367  U.S.  1  (1961),  the 
Supreme  Court  squarely  and  unequivocally 
upheld  the  registration  provisions  of  section 
7  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
"Insofar  as  they  require  Communist  action 
organizations  to  file  a  registration  statement 
containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  its 
present  officers  and  members."  (Page  103). 
All  of  the  Justices,  with  the  exception  of  Jus- 
tice Black,  supported  this  requirement  as 
not  repugnant  to  the  First  Amendment,  al- 
though the  court  split  5-4  on  other  Issues 
not  here  pertinent.  Despite  this  ruling,  and 
the  reasoning  In  support  of  It,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  reached  a  contrary  result  and  voided 
section  13(g)(2)  of  the  Act  on  the  ground 
that  the  disclosure  of  Communist  Party 
membership  is  "constitutionally  protected" 
by  the  First  Amendment  except  for  those 
who  Join  "with  the  specific  intent'  to  further 
illegal  action." 

To  Justify  its  departure  from  the  clear 
pronouncement  in  Communist  Party,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  cited  a  number  of  cases, 
none  of  which  appeared  to  be  in  point,  as 
a  basis  for  its  engrafting  on  the  case,  and 
the  Act,  a  requirement  of  specific  intent  to 
further  illegal  action  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  disclosure  of  individual  mem- 
bership. AU  of  these  cases,  namely,  U.S.  v. 
Robel.  389  U.S.  258;  Scales  v,  U.S..  367  U.S. 
203;  Elfbrandt  v.  Russell.  384  U.S.  11;  Noto 
V.  U.S..  367  U.S.  290;  Schuare  v.  Board  of 
Bar  Examiners.  353  U.S.  232;  Schneiderman 
V.  U.S..  320  U.S.  118;  DeJonge  v  Oregon.  299 
U.S.  353;  Keyeshian  v.  Board  of  Regents, 
385  U.S.  589,  and  Shelton  v.  Tucker.  364  U.S. 
479.  involved  either  criminal  prosecutions  or 
situations  in  which  employment  or  other 
civil  disabilities  were  sought  to  be  imposed. 
Cases  of  this  sort,  as  ■w.'ell  as  Bates  v.  Little 
Rock.  361  U.S.  516  and  NAACP  v.  Alabama. 
357  U.S.  449.  cited  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  support  of  its  more  general  proposition 
that  "mere  membership  in  the  Ccmmunist 
Party  is  protected  by  the  First  Amendment," 
were  considered  and  differentiated  in  Com- 
munist Party.  (See  page  96f.  101-103). 

Indeed,  the  argument  accepted  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Boorda.  ct  cl.  had  been 
previou.sly  advanced  by  the  Party  and  was 
rejected  in  Communist  Party.  In  that  case 
it  had  been  urged  "that  under  the  compul- 
sion of  the  First  Amendment  the  Act  must 
be  read  as  reaching  only  organizations  whose 
purpose  to  overthrow  existing  government 
is  expressed  in  illegal  action  or  incitement 
to  Illegal  action."  Mr.  Justice  Prankfurttr. 
speaking  for  the  Court  said,  "'We  think  that 
an  organization  may  be  found  to  operate  to 
advance  objectives  so  defined,  although  it 
does  not  incite  the  present  use  of  force.  Nor 
does  the  First  Amendment  compel  any  other 
construction.  The  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  is  a  regulatory,  not  a  prohibi- 
tory statute.  It  does  not  make  unlawful  pur- 
suit of  the  objectives  which  section  2  de- 
fines. In  this  context,  the  Party  misapplies 
Yates  v.  United  States,  354  U.S.  298.  and 
Deimis  v.  United  States,  341  U.S.  494  on 
which  it  relies."  (Pages  55f.)  The  same  reply 
must  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  which 
seeks  to  apply  Scales  and  Noto.  These  cases, 
like  Yates  and  Dennis,  involved  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Smith  Act. 

The  Supreme  Court  emphasized  that  m  a 
number  of  situations  "in  which  secrecy  or 
the  concealment  of  associa-aon  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  threat  to  public  safety  and  to 
the  effective,  free  functioning  of  our  iia- 
tional  instuuticns,"  Congress  has  met  the 
threat  by  requiring  registration  or  disclosure 
even  among  groups  concerned  exclusively 
with  political  processes  irrespective  of  any 
purpose  or  intent  to  effect  illegal  action,  cit- 
ing the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  upheld 
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Iti  Burr.jughs  V  us.  290  US  534  the  Fpd- 
era!  Rezulatlon  of  U>bhy;n!f  Kct  upheld  in 
US  V  Ha-nii  347  US  612.  and  the  F  reign 
Aijenrs  Heglstra-lon  Act,  considered  m  Vkm-. 
tvfc  V    US.  .318  US    236    i  Pages  97    102  ) 

It   IS   thus   c!e%r   thar    the   re/istrat.on   re- 
quirement compelling  disclosure  of  member- 
ship  was   upheld   by    the  Supreme  Cmrt   on 
the  ground  of  the  urgjnlzdtlf.>ns  forrii<.i  ci'n- 
trol   and   because  <'f    the   harmful   im;jao'.   of 
I's   "ri?anlzarKna!   activities  on   our   society 
withou-    regard  to  whether  or  not   its  mem- 
bers shared   lt.'«   ultlmjte   purptsSes  or  er.ter- 
tAi.ied  any  .specltlr  mtenr   to  .'iTect  i.;e^Al  ac- 
tion   Finally,  while  reco<tni/ln^  :.i.it   -  .n,<res- 
slonal  power  In  this  sphere    :ta  In  ai:  spheres 
Is  limited  by  the  First  Amendment,  the  Court 
admuni.ihed  thit     when  enist.ng  so.ernnient 
Is  menaced  by  a  world-wide  'nti?i<r.ited  maye- 
ment    which    empl  lys   eyery    c  imbinatlon   cf 
possible  means,  peaceful  and  violent,  domes- 
'ic  .inc!  foreign,  over;  and  clandestine,  to  de- 
stroy  the   i?ovemment   itself    -the   lenlalatlve 
Jiiditmenr  ,us  to  how  that  threat  may  best  be 
met     ■on^l.st.eiitly    with    tie    s.irei{ii.u-dH:m    ..f 
perMjnal  freedom  is  not  'o  be  set  a-slde  mert-ly 
because    the    )adi?mont    nf    judges    woUd     m 
the  first   instance,  have  chosen  other  meth- 
ods   Especially  where  Contrress    in  >eelcln?  '..> 
reconcile  competing  and  urgently  rlemandlnR 
values   within  our   social    institutions,   legis- 
lates ntst  •(»  pr.  hibit   individuals  from  orsrn- 
aizin^ror  »lw  effectuation  of  end*  round  to 
be  menacing  to  the   very  existence  .<f  those 
institutions,   but  only   to  presents   th«  con- 
ditions   under    whi.'h    such    or^,inlz\tion    is 
permitted,  t.'ie  leglsUtlve  determ;nnion  must 
be   respected       .  Pag?s  96-97  i    This  admoni- 
tion was  Ignored  oy  'he  Ccurt  ot  Aope.ila 

I  would  greatly  ,\ppreclate  knowln?  what 
conclusion  your  Department  reaches  ai  irw 
reo'ies'  '^ 

With   kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rkh.ard  H    Ichord. 

Cfiairman 


December  is,  lur,') 


RESEARCH   PROJECTS 

Mr  DADDARIO  a.^ked  aiid  was  Riven 
permiss-.on  "o  address  the  Hous.e  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
lernark.s 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  the  act 
authorizing'  n.scal  year  1970  maitar>-  re- 
.search  and  development  has  been  re- 
cently .signed  into  law  by  the  President 
That  legislation  contains  lan«ua«e  which 
may  atTect  in  a  fundamfntal  way  our 
mtThamsms  for  aUocatini?  Federal  re- 
>ources,  for  the  ■^llpport  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development  activities.  I  refer 
to  section  203,  which  stales: 

None  fif  the  funds  authorized  by  thu  Act 
may  be  used  ti  carry  out  any  research  project 
or  study  unless  such  project  or  study  liai  a 
direct  and  apparent  relationship  to  a  speclflc 
military  function 

This  prov  s  on  was  ado'itr.d  without 
dlscusion  of  Its  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture of  American  science,  which  must 
ha-.e  t'loughtful  and  imaginative  imple- 
mentation if  It  IS  not  to  be  severely  in- 
jured. Section  203  has  al.so  trie^'ered  a 
crisis  which  our  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence. Research,  and  Development  has 
been  developin;  and  with  which  it  has 
been  intimately  concerned  since  the  early 
1960s. 

That  cnsis  stems  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent fr  m  'ind  ?  d^penJenc"  ki  the  sci- 
entific conxmunity  upon  military    upport 

I  fear  that  tiiere  exisUs  today  .i  very 
real  danger  t.hat  research  in  the  universi- 
ties, and  elsewhere,  now  funded  from  de- 


fense appropriations  and  which  should 
be  continued  in  the  national  interest  will 
be  fatally  disrupted  bv  a  mechanistic 
and  ieualistic  anpl  cation  of  the  stric- 
tures of  .section  203 

We  must  not  lose  ML-ht  of  the  fact  that 
ba.sic  re.search  is  ^.'ood  for  the  country, 
not  just  for  the  I)«*partment  of  Defense 
We  mast  further  .see  to  it  that  support 
for  basic  re.search  is  divorced  from  partl- 
,san  and  pa^ssionate  argument  such  as 
that  with  which  It  is  presently  involved 
so  that  basic  re.search  activity  remains 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pre- 
carious times  we  face 

Congress  must  kdve  urgent  and  imme- 
diate thought  to  arrangement-s  that  will 
identify  and  provide  for  tfie  orderly,  un- 
interrupted transfer  and  continuation  of 
any  re.search  adversely  affected  by  sec- 
tion 203.  which  should  still  be  carried  on 
in  the  national  interest 

We  have  long  been  concerned  that  the 
mission-oriented  agencies,  under  finan- 
cial pre.ssure.  would  be  forced  to  mIvp  up 
much  of  their  re.search  Recognizing  this 
problem,  we  restructured  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  1968  so  it  would 
be  able  to  fill  the  t^ap  Specifically,  we 
made  arrangements  whereby  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  for  example,  may  request  the 
Foundation  to  do  certain  basic  but  un- 
classified research 

It  was  our  purpo.se  in  this  restructunng 
to  allow  transfers  to  be  effected  grad- 
ually over  a  number  of  years  Section  203 
has  the  purjxjse  of  accelerating  that 
process  dramatically  Without  careful, 
well-planned,  and  immediate  action! 
however,  it  can  cause  major  disruption 
Whatever  basic  research  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  does,  :t  must  in  some 
way  decide  for  itself  Research  it  is  doing 
beyond  that,  and  which,  becau.se  of  iLs 
nature,  the  country  needs,  ought  to  be 
carefu'ly  reviewed  and  handled  in  a 
special  way. 

Most  importantly,  we  must  be  verj' 
careful  that,  in  making  i)rogram  trans- 
fers, our  most  talented  young  people  are 
not  adversely  afTected.  It  would  be  espe- 
cially unfortunate  if  competition  be- 
tween the  recognized  high-quality  trans- 
fer projects  and  the  new  projects  of  our 
younger  investigators  resulted  m  aliena- 
tion of  these  new  young  talents  We  can 
ill  afford  a  lost  generation  of  science 
skills. 


have  a  responsibility— an  obligation— to 
conduct  a  certain  amount  of  basic  re- 
.search so  as  to  he  able  to  innovate  in  tiie 
applied  area  and  to  insure  the  capabil- 
ity to  meet  future  needs, 

DEPINTTIONS 

By  basic  research  I  mean  re.search 
which  at  jiresent  may  only  vaguely  .seem 
as  pre.senting  prospects  for  direct'apph- 
catior  Nonethele.ss.  such  basic  re.searcii 
IS  a  vital  investment  in  our  national  tu- 
ture  It  IS  directed  not  at  solving  \\w 
problems  of  Uiday  but  at  providing  tlir- 
knowledge  for  meeting  unforeseen  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow.  It  is  a  means  of  in- 
suring that  we  have  what  Churchill 
called  the  tools  to  do  the  job. 

Let   me  elaborate    We  have  an  obli- 
gation today  to  the  future,  t>articu:ar;y 
when  we  are  in  competition  with  an  ecu 
nomlc  .system  and  an  ideology  which  em- 
phasizes the  benefits  of  long-range  plan- 
ning. I  do  not  have  to  remind  this  bodv 
of  the  fact  that  three  of  the  most  siu- 
luficant  .scientific  and  technological  de- 
velopments of  the  century — nuclear  t:-- 
sion.  radar  and  jet  projiulsion — were  a!! 
based    upon    fundamental    work    done 
mainly  from  abroad.  It  is  true  that  since 
then,    we   have   done   well.   Nonetheles.-., 
until  the  massive  mobilization  of  Amer- 
ican science  during   World   War  II,   up 
routinely  looked  to  Western  Europe  f  ).- 
the   scientific   ground    breaking   needed 
by    our    technologies.    And    since    that 
time,   much   of   the   finest   fundamental 
rei-earch— including     Charles     Towne- 
laser— lias   been    supported   with   fundc 
from  mission-oriented  agencies  with  no 
firm  goals  in  mind. 

It  IS  axiomatic  that  no  modern  Amer- 
ican corporation  would  dare  to  cut  :t- 
.self  off  from  future-oriented  reseanti 
It  is  this  research,  often  not  related  i  ) 
products  and  services  of  the  day,  that 
so  often  will  determine  the  profit-and- 
loss  statement  and  the  industrial  stand- 
ing of  the  company  10  years  later  Simi- 
larly, the  future  of  this  Nation  cann  't 
rest  upon  an  accidental,  ad  hoc  science 
ixjiicy  We  have  n  i)Ian  and  make  pro- 
visions for  the  future.  This  is  the  ratsor. 
det.-e  for  our  faith  m  and  support  of 
basic  research 


M'Br o.MMITTEE  S  IN VOLVEME.MT 

Long  before  the  distinguished  Senate 
majority   leader  spoke  o\xi  against  De- 
fense Department  re.search.  our  subcom- 
mittee had  been  examining  the  question 
of  .scientific    re.search   and   its   relation- 
ship to  the  goals,  objectives  and   func- 
tions of  Federal  agencies  We  have  made 
num.erous  recommendations  to  this  body 
It   has  been   the  subject   of   the  distin- 
gui-shed  report  done  for  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  in  1965.  en- 
titled   "Basic    Research    and    National 
Goals  ••  It  has  been  the  topic  of  discus- 
sion at  two  of  our  formal  annual  meet- 
ings of   the  Committee  s  Panel  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  in  1966  and  1967 
The    conclusions    drawn    from    all    of 
these  efforts  have  shown   a  basic   con- 
.sensus    that    nu.sslon -oriented    agencies 


OUR    DECENTP.ALl/EO    .-^VSIEM 

Since  World  War  II  we  have  success- 
fully relied  upon  the  principle  that  each 
department  and  agency  which  needs  sci- 
ence and  t?chno!oKy  .'hall  both  carry 
on  the  short-term  research  and  devel- 
opment to  resolve  immediate  problems 
and  a'so  s;:onsor  and  conduct  the  ex- 
pioiatory  research  which  can  well  sha!>e 
lU  future  We  have  always  thought  it 
more  healthy  f?r  cur  agencies  and  for  the 
health  of  American  science  that  each 
agency  fund  a  certain  amount  of  high- 
quahty  future-oriented  research  without 
regard  for  an  immediate  connection  with 
present  problems  Our  own  investigation 
.shows  that  such  involvement  is  neces- 
sary and  vital.  Our  agency  heads  are  re- 
.sp<m.sible  not  only  for  meeting  the  issues 
of  the  dav.  but  for  preparing  to  meet  the 
issues  of  tomorrow.  For  this,  they  have 
to  look  and  work  ahead, 

Dr,  Lee  DuBridge.  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Adviser,  testified  recently  before  my 
subcommittee: 
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We  encourage  every  agency  which  has  ma- 
jL.r  technological  enterprises  under  way  to 
b.[)end  a  pKjrtlon  of  Its  funds  to  support 
[undamental  science.  Such  agencies  select 
those  areas  of  fundamental  science  which  ap- 
pear to  be  most  relevant  to  their  agency  mls- 
.-lons.  although  the  term  "relevance"  needs 
ID  be  interpreted  broadly  since  the  results 
if  science  are  always  In  part  unJorseeable. 

The  pluralistic  system  of  supporting 
.science  has  served  us  well.  That  system 
has  in  many  ways  provided  an  open 
market  place  where  ideas  could  compete 
for  attention.  We  do  not  claim  that  It 
is  free  from  fault.  But  it  does  have  many 
years  of  success  behind  it.  So  far,  no 
other  system  suggested  to  replace  it  has 
received  tangible  support. 

It  would  be  a  national  tragedy  were 
other  Federal  agencies  to  adopt  the 
theme  of  section  203  and  find  their  re- 
,-earch  limited  to  short-term,  well-de- 
fined, highly  visible  needs.  This  was  the 
late  of  the  buggy  whip  makers  and  the 
wagon  craftsmen  who  kept  on  working 
to  improve  their  whips  and  wagons  long 
alter  the  internal  combustion  engine  had 
arrived.  Our  departments  must  continue 
to  sponsor  and  carry  on  future-oriented 
research  that  can  and  will  respond  to 
the  new  discoveries  and  progress  in 
science. 

BESPONSIBILTIT     FOB    REXEVANCE 

If  "relevance"  is  to  be  emphasized,  an 
appropriate  question  is:  who  should 
have  the  responsibility  for  determining 
the  degree  of  relevance  of  research  to 
the  goals,  objectives  and  functions  of  our 
P^ederal  agencies? 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  responsibility 
of  the  mission-oriented  agencies  them- 
.^elves.  It  is  they  who  must  continue  to 
assume  the  primary  responsibility  for 
demonstrating  the  functional  relevance 
of  the  research  they  support.  This  point 
was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Elmer  Staats,  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  his  recent  testi- 
mony before  Congress — 

I  believe  that  the  determination  on  indl- 
■,  idual  research  projects,  after  these  gulde- 
l.aes  have  been  established,  has  to  be  made 
jretty  much  within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, We  may  want  to  test  some  of  these 
.  ,  but  it  Is  somewhat  a  subjective  kind  cf 
j  idgment  in  many  cases. 

While  I  agree  that  outside  advice  may 
be  needed  for  questioned  projects,  I  doubt 
if  it  is  a  proper  role  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  place  itself  in  an 
adjudicating  position  with  regard  to  rel- 
evance— an  idea  that  has  been  suggested 
by  the  distinguished  Senate  majority 
loader.  Perhaps  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
~liould  request,  as  an  alternative,  that 
the  Academy  make  a  review  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  already  constituted  De- 
1  ense  Science  Board,  which  does  have  ex- 
•ensive  knowledge  of  defense  needs.  Or, 
lor  that  matter,  the  Pre.sident  could  de- 
cide to  convene  a  special  study  panel 
from  among  the  members  of  his  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  to 
undertake  such  a  leview.  And  this  Con- 
icss  should  most  certainly  be  involved 
in  the  determination — having  made  the 
: 'ccmmendalion  to  which  we  have  re- 
:  erred. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  as  we  go 
iibout  apportioning  our  national  re- 
.•-ources  for  scientific  research,  we  must 


continue  to  realize  that  "relevance"  it- 
self needs  to  be  interpreted  broadly.  And 
I  repeat  again — it  is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  mission- 
oriented  agency  to  make  the  judgment, 
according  to  its  own  view  as  to  its  future 
needs  and  potential  problems.  This  does 
not  mean  improvement  should  not  be 
fostered.  The  hearings  of  our  subcom- 
mittee into  the  way  in  which  our  science 
resources  are  administered  and  organized 
is,  in  fact,  aimed  in  this  very  direction. 

A     TIME     or    TRANSITION 

Today,  our  mission-oriented  agencies 
accoimt  for  some  80  to  85  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  support  for  basic  research. 
This  is,  in  itself,  largely  the  result  of 
historical  circumstance. 

The  National  Science  Foundation, 
when  it  was  established  in  1950,  was  con- 
ceived as  the  principal  agent  for  the 
support  of  fundamental  research  in  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  from  its 
earliest  days,  the  Foundation  never  re- 
ceived funds  to  carry  out  this  role  ade- 
quately. Instead,  while  the  NSP  was 
being  formed  and,  afterwards,  as  it  grew- 
basic  research  being  performed  in  mis- 
sion-oriented agencies  was  jealously 
guarded.  Much  of  this  work  would  have 
been  done  in  the  NSF  had  it  been  formed 
earlier.  But  it  was  not,  and  thus  our  phi- 
losophy of  decentralized  science  support 
took  form,  with  the  Defense  agencies  be- 
coming a  major  source  of  funds. 

Now  we  are  in  a  period  of  transition. 

Many  of  the  mission-oriented  agen- 
cies are  beginning  to  retrench  in  their 
support  for  basic  research.  This  re- 
trenchment is  caused  not  so  much  out 
of  belief  that  basic  research  is  no  longer 
relevant  to  their  functions  or  missions, 
but  Is  the  result  of  severe  budgetary 
stringency.  In  this  process,  much  good 
has  come,  and,  as  anticipated,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  playing  a 
key  role. 

Already  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  been  asked  to  take  responsibi- 
Ity  for  $19  million  in  research  projects, 
largely  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  addition,  and  estimated  $20  to  $30 
million  in  projects  is  also  being  consid- 
ered for  transfer  to  the  Foundation  be- 
cause of  mission  agency  budget  cut- 
backs. It  is  apparent  that  the  total  could 
easily  reach  $200  to  $300  million  in  the 
near  future. 

Section  203  not  only  compounds  this 
problem,  but  presents  two  very  serious 
potential  dangers. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  American  science 
is  already  in  an  unhealthy  situation.  It 
is  rapidly  being  backed  into  a  situation 
whereby  no  "new  starts"  will  be  possi- 
ble. Because  of  the  present  decline  in 
funding  for  research.  Section  203  has 
the  potential  of  encouraging  not  only 
the  Department  of  Defense,  but  other 
mission-oriented  agencies,  to  cut  back 
their  support  for  university  research 
more  heavily  than  they  might  other- 
wise imder  the  same  circumstances.  As 
a  result:  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
our  college  and  imiversity  science  de- 
psu-tments  and  curricula  must  be  termi- 
nated or  delayed  indefinitely;  scientific- 
ally excellent  projects  are  continued  at 
the  expense  of  new  and  innovative  proj- 
ects; and  our  most  promising  and  tal- 


ented young  students  are  discouraged 
from  entering  the  scientific  profession. 
These  are  things  the  Nation  can  ill  af- 
ford to  let  happen. 

Second,  there  is  the  dangerous  eflfect 
of  creating  an  even  more  intense  polari- 
zation between  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  university  community.  The  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  has  pointed  out  that 
the  intention  of  section  203  is  not  to 
"ban  the  Defense  Department  from 
sponsoring  research  in  universities." 
Nonetheless,  the  seed  has  been  sown. 
And  such  a  polarization  would  work  to 
the  detriment  of  both  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  universities. 

We  must  recognize  that  much  current 
criticism  is  against  military  participa- 
tion in  research.  At  the  same  time,  many 
of  these  programs  are  necessary  to  the 
country,  and  our  research  effort  should 
not  suffer  simply  because  a  military  label 
has  been  attached.  There  must  be  a 
gradual  adjustment  here  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country — as  we  on  the 
Science  Committee  have  stressed  time 
and  time  again. 

The  interaction  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  university - 
based  research  community  is  of  pro- 
found significance  and  importance  to 
the  Nation  and  its  future  defense  posi- 
tion. The  unique  resources  of  scientific 
excellence  in  the  university  community 
are  of  critical  importance  if  we  are 
to  meet  effectively  the  increasing 
complexity  of  our  national  security 
problems. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  relationship 
is  not  continued  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  necessarily  move  elsewhere  to 
fill  the  need.  In  turn,  this  will  have  the 
effect  of  removing  the  academic  com- 
munity from  its  critical  role  of  infor- 
mally monitoring  such  activities  and 
through  which  it  has  provided  balance 
and  judgment  in  the  past. 

Similarly,  the  universities  themselves 
have  a  unique  opportunity  through  in- 
teraction with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  make  important  inputs  into 
the  shaping  of  our  future  national  se- 
curity policies. 

The  level  and  degree  of  this  interaction 
is  a  most  delicate  problem.  Having  had 
the  opportunity  of  testifying  before  the 
Poimds  Panel  in  its  deliberations  on  the 
future  of  MIT's  two  ofif-campus  research 
laboratories.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
great  sensitivities  of  this  issue.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  the 
pressing  needs  to  begin  to  apply  our 
great  scientific  and  technological  ex- 
pertise to  the  many  ci\-ilian  problems 
that  confront  this  Nation.  How-ever,  we 
must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  need  to 
balance  these  efforts  with  those  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  national  security. 

TRANSITION    MECHANISMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  some  areas 
of  work  which  have  been  or  are  being 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  could  be  more  properly  supported 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Scientific  research  is  a  dynamic  process 
subject  to  continual  change.  Similarly, 
agency  mission  requirements  are  also 
subject  to  change.  Our  guidelines  and 
criteria  for  support  of  research  in  the 
mission  agencies  should,  therefore,  re- 
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fleet  the  dynamic  nature  of  these  chang- 
ing requiremenUs 

Nonetheless,  ^iven  the  present  fiscal 
stringency  and  the  reductions  in  agency 
budget-s,  u  IS  clear  that  some  of  the 
huhest  quality  research  will  have  to  be 
either  terminated  or  transferred  Of 
course,  it  is  one  thing  to  talk  ^'enerally 
about  arrangements  to  effect  a  smooth 
and  orderly  transfer,  and  anotlier  to  .-.ee 
that  .such  arrangements  actually  mate- 
nali/e  One  thing  required,  beyond  co- 
ordination t)etween  the  agencies  involved. 
IS  dost  collaboration  betv^een  them  and 
the  committees  of  Conyress  We  all  have 
an  obligation  to  see  that  programs  wor- 
tliy  of  support  are  transferred  and  that 
such  transfers  are,  indeed,  planned  and 
not  ]U5t  accidental  Such  arrangements 
should  also  provide  for  transfer  of  proj- 
ects as  on-going  entities,  complete  with 
funds,  equipment  and  facilities 

For  the  Defense  research  affected  by 
section  203  which  should  be  continued  in 
the  national  interest,  and  for  which  the 
National  ^ence  Foundation  or  other 
agenaes  dojoot  have  funds  in  their  fisf-al 
year  1970  budgeus  to  take  over,  it  be- 
comes important  that  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations provide  some  funds  for 
transfer  Then,  adjustments  can  be  made 
in  the  various  fiscal  year  1971  budgets 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
next  month  in  the  Presidents  budget 
message 

Such  arrangements  .should  be  possible 
Consider,  for  example,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Tlie  present  statutory 
authority  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation provides  for  exactly  this  eventu- 
ality Section  3'b'  of  this  statutory  au- 
thority states; 

The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to  Initiate 
^ind  support  specific  scientiflc  activities  in 
'connection  with  matters  relating  to  Interna- 
•lond.  cooperation  or  national  security  by 
malting  contracts  or  other  arrangements  ( in- 
cluding grants,  loans,  and  other  fornas  of  as- 
sistance i  for  the  conduct  of  scientific  activi- 
ties Such  activities  when  initiated  or  sup- 
ported pursuant  to  requests  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
sh.iU  be  ananced  solely  from  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  Foundation  by  the  requesting 
Secretary  as  provided  In  section  15ig(.  and 
any  such  .activities  shall  be  unclassified  and 
sha;:  be  Identified  by  the  Foundation  as  being 
under.iken  m  'he  request  of  the  appropri- 
ate Secretary 

Should  such  a  funding  procedure  be 
followed  on  a  lartie  scaJe  by  the  mis- 
sion-oriented agencies,  new  statutory 
authority  would  probably  be  desirable 
But  this  does  illustrate  that  there  is  a 
feasible  procedure  for  funding  mission- 
oriented  rejsearch  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress has  favorably  considered  the  issue 
in  the  past 

Nonetheless,  we  .should  not  focus  ,solely 
upon  the  question  of  transferring  proj- 
ecus  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Other 
agencies,  such  as  Vnv  Departments  of 
Housins  and  Urban  Development,  Trans- 
portation, and  Commerce  need  to  expand 
their  own  research  and  development 
efforts. 

SfMM.*.RY 

No  matter  how  much  we  may  be  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  section  203, 


It  IS  now  a  matter  of  law  How  It  is  ad- 
minLstered  by  the  Defen.se  Department 
and  how  the  Congres^s  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  will  over.see  its  im- 
plementatimt  arc  the  matters  now  before 
us. 

It  is  critical  that  any  tran.sfers  be  ef- 
fected in  an  orderly,  time-pha.sed  man- 
ner When  nece.s.sary.  these  .should  ex- 
tend over  a  niunber  of  yt'^rs 

Fi.scal  year  1970  is  virtually  half  gone 
and  the  Defen.se  appropriations  are  not 
yet  made  Even  were  the  bill  signed  into 
law  this  afternoon,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  department-s  would  still 
need  time  to  allocate  the  funds  t«  the 
research  administrators  By  the  time  this 
IS  done,  we  will  be  well  into  the  third 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  further  propose  as  a  matter  of  policy 
that  the  Congre.ss  relate  section  203  to 
the  fiscal  year  1971  bud^ict.  which  ls  even 
now  being  prepared  rather  than  to  ex- 
pect It  be  t;iven  full  effect  in  the  remain- 
ing quarter  of  this  fiscal  year 

The  problem  we  are  faced  with  is  far 
too  serious  and  far  loo  long  ranue  to  be 
dealt  with  siunmarilv  This  is  especially 
so  .since  budget  cut.->  already  made  have 
caiused  intensive  review  of  .science  pro- 
grams, and  further  action  should  be 
carefully  accompli.shed  with  long-range 
obiectives  in  inmd 


BLACK  PANTHEHIS-  THE  RED 
CANNON  FODDER 

Mr  FiARICK  asked  arid  was  given 
permLssion  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  < 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  within 
the  past  few  days  we  have  heard  from 
all  the  spokesmen  and  bleeding  hearts 
of  the  left,  both  new  and  old,  in  sup- 
port of  a  sinister  organized  crime  gang — 
the  .so-called  Black  Panthers. 

The.se  criminals,  bent  on  guerrilla 
revolution  in  the  cities  in  support  of 
the  larger  scale  Communist  plan  to  take 
over  the  United  States  from  within,  have 
suddenly  been  lofted  into  the  role  of 
folk  heroes  of  the  revolution 

One  of  the  national  television  net- 
works chimed  m  this  morning  with  the 
frank  admission  that  the  failure  of  the 
diversionary  tactics  of  the  .so-called  peace 
movement  would  lead  in  1970  to  a  stu- 
dent and  "intellectual"  attack  on  the 
practice  of  apartheid  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  and  on  civilized  tjovern- 
ment  in  tiie  Republic  of  Rhodesia 

It  IS  plain  tliat  the  Black  Panthers  are 
being  used— for  the  benefit  of  the  very 
leftists  whom  they  should  most  fear- 
in  an  effort  to  .set  up  a  diversionan,-  at- 
tack intended  to  tie  down  the  local  jxihce 
and  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  while  the  more  nefarious 
operations  of  the  left  resume. 

Testifying  before  an  .Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  this  spring.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  called  the  Black  Panthers 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  black  ex- 
tremist groups.  Unite  this  revolutionary 
group  witli  such  organizations  as  the 
theoreucal  Republic  of  New  Africa  and 
the  Black  Muslims,  and  then  supply  the 
internationally  indoctrinated  leadership, 
which  such  groups  have  never  been  able 


to  produce  internally,  and  there  is  a  real 
and  significant  threat  to  the  internal  .se- 
curity of  the  Nation.  I  don't  care  what 
the  news  media  may  say  to  explain  away 
this  violent  threat  to  our  people 

It  is  paradoxical  that  .some  who  de- 
nounce .Arabs  as  Communists  would  rush 
to  the  defen.se  of  Black  Panthers— an 
identified  Communist  front. 

This  IS  the  rea.son  for  the  sudden  in- 
terest of  the  left  in  the  Panthers,  in  o\x-u 
warfare  against  our  police,  and  in  the 
further  destruction  of  the  few  remaining 
sections  of  the  Internal  Security  .Act 

-Americans  would  do  well  to  pay  atten- 
tion. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  .several  cur- 
rent and  pertinent  news  clippinus: 
(From  the  Washington  (DC  i  Post. 
Dec    16.  19691 
Panther   Slayings        Curfew"    and   Probe- 
Citizens   Act 
(By  William  CJrleden 
An  extraordinary  citizens'  ■commission  of 
inquiry"    to    investigate    the    violent   clashes 
between  police  and   Black  Panthers  was  an- 
nounced   yesterday    by    28    prominent    rivi; 
rights  leaders,  legal   lii-ures  und  church  i-f- 
flclals.    Including    former    .■\ttorney    General 
Ramsey    Clark    and    former   Supreme    Court 
Ju-stlce  Arthur  J  Goldberg. 

The  citizens'  group  Intends  to  direct  ■- 
searchln.;  inquiry"  into  Incidents  in  Chi- 
cago. I.OS  Angeles,  New  York.  Detroit  aiii 
other  cities  where  local  police  and  the  mili- 
tant black  organization  have  battled  in  re- 
cent months 

Goldberg  .md  Roy  Wllklns,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NAACP.  told  a  New  York  press 
conference  that  the  28  "conveners"  of  the 
inquiry  are  profoundly  disturbed"  hv  ■■]- 
events  The  most  recent  clashes  In  Chicago 
and  U>H  .Angeles,  their  .statement  said,  'have 
raised  i:rave  questions  over  the  whole  r.initt 
"f  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  as  appli.  i 
to  the  Black  Panthers" 

The  Black  Panthers  contend  that  28  of 
their  leaders  have  been  slam  in  what  thpv 
charge  is  a  systematic  .series  of  raids  .  n 
Panther  headquarters  in  various  cities  stacp- 
by  Icx^al  ptiUce  with  help  from  federal  of- 
ficials. 

The  Justice  Department  has  denied  ..ny 
role  In  the  .shootouts  and  has  initiated  a  pre- 
liminary invesiifjatlon  under  its  Civil  Riii.'i's 
Division  The  local  police  departments  n- 
volved  have  all  contended  that  the  Black 
Panthers  stArted  the  shooting  during  legal 
searches  of  -he  Panther  quarters 

As  a  Citizens'  erroup,  the  '  commi.ssion  of 
inquiry"  will  have  no  legal  standing  and  no 
power  of  subpoena  to  cather  evidence  on  the 
cases,  but  it  will  be  supported  bv  funds  from 
civil  rights  organizations  and  the  services  of 
some  prominent  lawyers. 

.Tack  Greenberg.  dlrec'or-counsel  of  the 
NA.ACP  Legal  Delen.se  and  Education  Fund, 
said  the  group  will  meet  Saturday  to  decide 
on  its  procedures 

The  probe  may  include  public  hearings  and 
field  investigations.  .Norman  .Amaker.  first 
assistant  counsel  of  the  Defen.se  Fund,  will 
.serve  as  staff  director  .■Ml  28  signers  are  avail- 
able to  serve  on  the  commi-ssion,  but  a  '.iiia!!- 
er  number  will  probably  be  chosen,  Green- 
berg said 

In  addition  to  Goldberg,  WUkins,  Cl.irk 
and  Greenberg.  the  .signers  include  Cliifoid 
.Alexander,  former  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Equ.u 
Employn^n*  Opportunity  Commi.ssion;  Rich- 
.ird  c;  Hatcher  mayor  of  Garv.  Ind  ;  Louis 
Poll.ik.  law  dean  at  Yale  University:  Cymhia 
Wedel.  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches:  Sam  Brown,  coordinator  of  the 
Vietn.im  Moratorium  Committee:  Phillip 
Hoffman,  president  of  the  American  Jewifii 
Committee:  Georgia  State  Rep   Julian  Bond: 
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\  Philip  Randolph,  vice  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  John  Pemberton,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
and  Whitney  Young,  Jr  ,  executive  director 
of  the  Urban  I^eague 

Both  Greenberg  and  Goldberg  avoided  any 
suggestion  that  the  inquiry  has  been  initi- 
ated out  of  a  fear  that  the  federal  authorities 
or  local  law  enforcement  officials  would  not 
make  a  thorough  investigation 

■There  is  room  for  a  citizens'  Inquiry  to 
sitlsfy  everybody  that  there  isn't  any  ques- 
tion that  !l>e  rules  of  law  are  being  ob- 
served." Goldberg  .said  in  a  telephone  Inter- 
view. 'This  would  be  .i  reassurance  to  people 
on  all  sides  " 

Alexander,  now  an  attorney  in  Washing- 
ton, said  the  Justice  Department  has  had 
the  Black  Panther  organization  under  sur- 
veillance and  'they're  looking  at  it  from  a 
different  viewpoint  obviously  than  this  gtcup 
might." 

|From  the  Washington   i  D  C. )   Evening  Star, 

Dec    16.   1969) 

UNrrv    IN    Adversity:    Panthers   Win 

Sympathy 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

In  adversity,  the  Black  Panthers,  a  sort  of 
underworld  in  the  civil  rights  movement,  is 
accomplishing  something  that  no  other 
group  has  been  able  to  do  They  have  united 
the  black  community  In  outr:ige  and  white 
liberals  In  concern. 

A  citizens'  committee  of  Inquiry  an- 
nounced yesterday  in  New  York  shows  that 
the  outcasts  have  acquired,  perhaps  too  late, 
possible  friends  of  the  mast  impeccable  re- 
spectability. 

.Arthur  Goldberg  and  Roy  Wllklns  are  co- 
chairmen  of  the  committee  Neither  could  be 
accused  of  militancy  or  even  previous  sym- 
pathy for  the  least  beguiling  of  the  extreme 
black  organizations. 

REGCLARLY    REVILED 

Others  on  the  committee  have  been  regu- 
larly reviled  by  young  black  militants  who 
rather  admire  the  ranting,  gun-toting  Pan- 
thers. 

Sociologist  Kenneth  Clark  is  a  member. 
.So  Is  A.  Philip  Randolph,  who  mourned  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee  a  summer  ago  that 
he  could  not  go  Into  the  ghetto  and  talk  to 
the  foung  blacks. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  and  the 
.American  Jewish  Congress  are  also  repre- 
sented, perhaps  signalizing  a  moratorium  on 
bhick-Jewlsh  hostility  recently  chronicled  in 
New  York.  Former  Atty  Gen  Ramsey  Clark; 
Louis  Polak,  dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
.md  George  Lindsay,  brother  of  New  York's 
mayor,  are  others  on  the  26-man  panel  who 
could  not  be  suspected  of  fostering  lawless- 
ness. 

All  accepted  with  alacrity  the  invitation  to 
investigate  the  predawn  shootouts  In  two 
American  cities  on  the  theory  that  the  Pan- 
thers, whatever  their  views  and  habits,  have 
constitutional   rights  like  other  citizens. 

NEW    RESONANCE 

The  "genocide"  charges  that  figure  so  large- 
ly in  extremist  rhetoric  have  acquired  a  new 
resonance  in  the  ghetto.  The  fear  is  that  the 
black  community,  which  has  been  quiescent 
and  divided  since  the  riots  following  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
can  be  radicalized  by  incidents  in  two  cities 
•,vith  enthusiastic  advocates  of  law  and  order. 
Mayors  Sam  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles  and  Rlch- 
.ird  J.  Daley  of  Chicago. 

The  Nixon  administration,  which  has  an- 
nounced a  breakthrough  welfare  program, 
has  not  addressed  Itself  otherwise  to  the 
black  citizenry.  Its  recent  moves  to  delay 
school  integration  and  dilute  voting  rights 
have  not  been  particularly  reassuring. 

Julian  Bond,  the  young  member  of  the 
Georgia  State  Legislature,  who  Is  a  member 


of  the  Inquiry  committee,  put  the  worst  black 
suspicions  about  the  Black  Panther  raids  to 
a  group  of  students  at  George  'Washington 
University  yesterday: 

"The  Black  Pantiiers  are  being  decimated 
by  political  assassination  arranged  by  the 
federal  police  apparatus."  He  said  later  that 
the  police,  who  are  known  as  "pigs"  to  the 
Panthers,  were  carrying  FBI  warrants  to 
search  for  guns. 

A  'Washington  lawyer  active  in  civil  rights 
said,  "when  the  police  move  against  a  group. 
Injustices  to  individuals  almost  always 
result." 

ONE    OF    first    tasks 

One  of  the  first  things  the  committee  will 
have  to  do  Is  to  find  out  the  size  of  the 
Panther  organization.  Accounts  vary  from  a 
maximum  of  5,000  with  35  chapters  to  1,500 
with  probably  10  chapters.  The  leader,  Bobby 
Seale.   Is  In  jail. 

The  top  spokesman,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  is  in 
exile   in   Algiers. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  once  described 
the  group  as  "the  greatest  threat  to  the 
internal  security  of  the  country"  among  civil 
rights  groups. 

There  are  facts  available,  some  of  them 
in  a  staff  report  Issued  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence,  headed  by  Milton  Elsenhower.  That 
report  stated : 

"The  Panthers  were  founded  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  in  1966  as  the  'Black  Panther  party  for 
Self-Defense.'  They  advocate  armed  patrols. 
They  despise  authority,  especially  the  police, 
and  one  of  their  demands  is  for  U.N.  ob- 
servers in  the  ghetto  to  observe  the  actions 
of  police.  They  have  a  history  of  violent 
confrontation  with  the  police,  having  been 
attacked  by  off-duty  oflRcers  in  Oakland  and 
Brooklyn  last  year." 

The  report  quoted  Oakland  Panther  leader 
Huey  P,  Newton,  who  was  convicted  of  shoot- 
ing a  white  policeman,  as  saying,  "The 
Panther  never  attacks  first,  but  when  he 
is  backed  Into  a  corner,  he  will  fight  back 
viciously." 

ROMANTIC    APPEAL 

Newton  also  told  staff  interviewers  that 
the  Panthers  had  their  gentler  side. 

They  have  been  serving  ghetto  breakfasts, 
and  they  have  a  romantic  appeal  to  angry 
young  blacks. 

Newton  described  a  street  school  for  the 
Panther  Youth  Corps,  for  boys  from  10  to 
13.  They  were  not  taken  into  the  head- 
quarters because  of  the  prevalence  of  guns 
and  other  weapons,  but  were  instructed  out- 
side In  black  history  or  mathematics,  and  to 
maintain  membership  had  to  show  g(X)d  re- 
port cards. 

The  report  credits  the  Panthers  with  help- 
ing keep  Oakland  cool  after  the  King  as- 
sassination "not  from  any  desire  to  suppress 
black  protest — rather  it  stemmed  from  a 
sense  that  the  police  are  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  shoot  down  the  blacks." 

Now  with  fears  mounting  that  the  Pan- 
thers seem  about  to  be  exterminated,  they 
have  aroused  a  rather  wide  range  of  black 
and  white  citizens  to  demands  that  they  be 
allowed  to  exist. 

"When,"  asked  a  successful,  moderate 
black,  "did  the  government  ever  move  this 
way  against  the  Mafia?" 


Illinois  Black  Panther  party  leaders,  Fred 
Hampton.  21,  and  Mark  Clark,  22,  who  were 
shot  during  a  raid  by  police  searching  for 
illegal  weapons. 

And  in  New  York  yesterday,  an  unofficial 
commission  to  investigate  allegations  of  a 
national  extermination  plot  against  the  Black 
Panthers  was  announced  by  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  and  Roy 
WUkins. 

RECENT   CLASHES  CITED 

Ci'ing  recent  clashes  between  Black 
Panther  militants  and  police  in  Chicago  and 
Los  .Aneeles,  WUkins,  executive  director  of 
the  -National  -Association  for  the  -Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  sakl: 

"If  the  Panthers  are  at  fault,  our  Investi- 
gation will  bring  it  out.  If  the  police  are  at 
fault,  the  investigation  will  bring  it  out." 

Goldberg,  former  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  and  onetime  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  said  he  hoped  for  cooperation  from 
Panthers  and  law  enforcement  agencies,  al- 
though the  commission  would  have  no  of- 
tic.al  government  sanction.  He  promised  an 
"orderly,  dispassionate  inquiry." 

JUSTICE   ORDERS   PROBE 

The  Justice  Department  has  ordered  an 
investigation   into   the   Chicago  shootings. 

Both  the  Justice  Department  and  the  FBI 
have  denied  a  Panther  charge  that  there  is 
a  national  conspiracy  of  law  enforcement 
against  the  party. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Vivian  and  Earl  Doty  de- 
clared the  Chicago  curfew  in  the  name  of  the 
newly  created  United  Front  of  Black  Com- 
munity Organizations,  which  claims  100 
member  groups. 

Vivian  said.  "No  whites  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  black  community  during  these 
hours  and  those  who  are  in  the  black  com- 
munity will  be  expected  to  leave  by  the  6 
p.m.  deadline." 

He  said  t.he  new  front  includes  the  group 
he  leads,  the  Coalition  for  United  Commu- 
nity Action,  composed  of  some  60  organiza- 
tions which  last  fall  shut  down  construction 
sites  to  press  demands  for  more  black  jobs 
in  the  building  trades  unions. 

Police  said  no  incidents  connected  with 
the  curfew  were  reported  last  night. 


[ Prom  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Evening 

Star,  Dec.  16.  1969] 

Chicago  Blacks  Set  "Curfew"  Barring 

Whites 
Chicago. — Spokesmen  for  a  coalition  of 
black  groups  In  Chicago  have  proclaimed  an 
unofficial  curfew  barring  whites  from  Negro 
areas  of  the  city  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m..  but 
several  black  leaders  have  denounced  the 
move. 

The  curfew  announced  yesterday,  is  part 
of  the  reaction  to  the  deaths  Dec.  4  of  two 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)    Sunday  Star, 

Dec.  14,  19691 

Cleaves  Seeks  Entry  to  United  States  To 

Assume  Panthers  Role 

Self-exiled  Black  Panther  Eldridge  Cleaver 
is  trying  to  arrange  his  return  to  the  United 
States  where  his  armed  revolutionary  party — 
reeling  under  police  pressure^ — is  htirting  for 
leadership. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  two  Panthers 
were  slain  in  a  shoot-out  with  Chicago 
police,  sources  said  Cleaver  contacted  U.S. 
diplomatic  officials  in  Algiers  and  asked  for 
a  passport  to  return  to  the  United  States 
where  he  is  wanted  on  a  fugitive  warrant. 

Cleaver  didn't  get  the  passport,  the  sources 
added,  but  in  later  discussions  was  told  he 
could  get  a  certificate  of  Identity  that  would 
allow  him  to  travel  to  the  United  States. 

As  Cleaver  was  making  the  inquiries  In 
Algiers,  there  were  signs  that  the  Panthers 
are  revolutionaries  on  the  ropes. 

LEADERS  jailed 

A  police  raid  on  Panther  headquarters  in 
Los  Angeles  Monday  resulted  in  a  four-hour 
gun  battle  that  left  three  policemen  and 
three  Panthers  wounded.  A  score  of 
Panthers  were  arrested. 

Two  Panther  leaders — Huey  P.  Newton  and 
Bobby  Seale — already  were  In  jail.  Stokeley 
Carmlchael  quit  the  party  last  summer  and 
Dave  HilUard,  Panther  chief  of  staff,  faces 
trial  on  a  charge  of  threatening  the  life  of 
President  Nixon. 

If  Cleaver  returns  to  California,  he  faces 
imprisonment  as  a  parole  violator  and  for 
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Jumping  ball  on  chariiea  of  assault  wtth 
Intent  to  Iclll  and  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon  But  the  deepening  Panther-police 
crisis  presumably  has  Increased  pressure  on 
him  to  give  up  his  self-proclaimed  exile 

trWXD  mti  LEADER  crTEO 

Black  leaders  say  the  police  raids  have 
brought  iin  upsiirge  in  sympathy  for  the 
group,  yet  the  Panthers  are  without  the 
widely  Itnown  leaders  needed  to  take  full 
advantage   jf  it 

No  matter  what  kind  of  following  you've 
got.  if  you  can  t  keep  a  leadership,  you  cant 
keep  an  organization  together."  said  radical 
I-iwyer  Terence  Kayo"  Halllnan  of  San 
Francisco     It  Just  keeps  flying  apart  " 

I  Prom  testlmnnv  of  John  Edg*r  Hoover  Di- 
rector Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  be- 
fore 'he  House  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations, on  April  17,  1969  | 

Black  Panther  Party 
Mr  Hoover  One  of  the  mi  s'  active  black 
extremist  groups  is  the  Black  Panther  Partv 
It  originated  in  Oakland  falif  .  in  1966  and 
now  has  extended  It.s  activities  to  numerous 
cities    throughout    the    United    States 

Its  members  gained  notoriety  initially  be- 
cause of  their  practice  of  carrying  rifles  and 
pistol*  in  (UMn  view  on  the  streets  of  Oak- 
land whll«,wa  defen.-ie  patrols  to  prevent 
alleged  police  brutality 

On  May  2,  1967,  a  group  of  Black  Panther 
Party  members  armed  with  rifles,  shotgutis 
and  handguns  invaded  the  chamber  of  the 
California  State  Assembly,  while  that  body 
was  m  -esslon,  to  protest  pending  gun 
legislation 

More  recently  its  mlnl.^ter  of  defense. 
Huey  Newtf  ri.  is  appealing  his  conviction  on 
Sept  8.  1968.  for  having  shot  ard  killed  an 
Oakland  police  officer  who  had  stopped  him 
in  connection  with  a  motor  vehicle  violation 
in   October    1967 

On  still  another  r)ccaslon.  eight  other  mem- 
t)ers  if  'his  black  extremist  organization 
were  arrested  for  compllcltv  In  a  gun  battle 
with  OaUtland  police  ■  n  April  6.  1968  during 
which  one  Black  Panther  Party  member  was 
killed  Thirteen  rifles  four  handguns,  and 
four  shotguns  were  conhscated  from  the 
participants 

Leroy  Eldrldge  Cleaver  minister  of  infor- 
mation jf  the  Blick  Panther  Party,  achieved 
nj'.oriety  rivaling  that  .>f  Stokely  Carmichael 
during  1968  .\  parolee  who  was  freed  In  De- 
•ember  ;a66  after  serving  9  years  In  CiU- 
fornla  prisons  Cleaver  waa  returned  to  prison 
in  .\pni  1968  due  t:>  hu  involvement  la  a  gun 
bittle  with  OikUnd.  CiUX  ,  police  He  was 
ig.iin  released  after  2  months  following  a 
cjurt  rul.ng  cha:  his  parole  had  been  im- 
properly revoked  for  pjiuical  activity  This 
decision  was  overruled  by  higher  California 
courts  and  Cleaver  was  scheduled  to  return  to 
prison  on  November  27  1968  He  failed  to  ap- 
pear and  on  December  1)  1968,  a  Federal 
fugitive  Warrant  wis  issued  charging  mm 
with  unlawful  flight  to  avoid  confinement 

Oaver  ran  aa  presidential  candidate  of 
the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  and  In  this 
rapidity  made  a  series  of  speeches  on  college 
•ampuses  These  received  widespread  pub- 
lic, y  because  of  their  extreme  obscenity  and 
calls  for  revolutionary  at-ion  by  black  people 
Another  active  Black  Panther  Party  leader 
Is  George  Mason  Murray,  minister  of  educa- 
tion He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Centril 
Comml'.tee  of  the  San  Francisco  State  College 
Black  Student  Union  The  Utter  organization 
has  been  deeply  involved  In  the  campus  agi- 
tation which  has  plagued  that  college  during 
the  current  school  year 

The  ;x>litical  philos^jphy  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  is  based  m  part  on  the  writings 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  of  C-<5mmunist  China  It 
advocates  that  lt.s  members  study  ;he  teach- 
ings of  Mao  Tse-tung  Instructions  have  been 
given  :o  members  on  the  making  and  the  use 
of  Molotov  cocktails   Members  have  also  been 
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Instructed  in  guerrilla  w.irfare  tactics  In 
preparation  for  a  showdown  with  esubllshed 
authority  It  Is  reported  that  In  the  near 
future  scheduled  training  sessions  in  Cali- 
fornia will  teach  guerrilla  warfare  tactics  to 
selected  members  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States 


PRESroENT   TO    BE   LET   DOVTS 
BY  AIDES 

•  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  ills  remarks  > 

Mr  BROYHILX.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  IS  about  to  be  let  down  by  .some 
of  the  people  he  employs  to  advise  him. 
So  are  the  American  people  A  group  of 
his  aides  plan  to  meet  this  weekend  on 
our  national  goahs — a  research  study  he 
established  .shortly  after  taking  his  oath 
of  office  Their  iiouseguests  will  curl  your 
hair 

Our  Nations  future  depends,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  vision  of  tho5«'  who  peer 
into  It  and  who.  in  turn.  Kive  the  Presi- 
dent the  benefit  of  iheir  20  _'0  fore.sight. 
I  cannot  believe  lie  will  get  a  true  pic- 
ture of  this  Nation  s  needs,  Mr  Speaker, 
from  a  group  of  bleary-eyed  malcontents 
invited  to  the  White  Hou.se  to  represent 
the  District  of  Columbia,  all  of  whom 
have  uttered  various  di.ssertations  on 
public  affairs  which  ranee  from  sabotage 
to  revolution 

I  refer,  .Mr  Speaker  to  the  iikes  of 
Julius  Hobson.  an  avowed  Marxi.st-Len- 
imst,  Marlon  Barr>-.  a  SNCC  graduate 
now  under  inve.stigalion  by  a  grand  jun,-; 
and  Mrs  Willie  Hardy,  whose  latest  ven- 
ture in  establishing  our  national  goals 
was  a  tnp  to  Canada  to  confer  with  our 
enemy  from  Hanoi  These  three,  and  per- 
haps others  of  like  ilk  have  been  invited 
by  Presidential  aides  to  confer  this  week- 
end on  White  House  grounds  about  our 
future  well-being 

Not  orUy  is  the  President  being  .-abo- 
taged.  Mr  Speaker,  but  the  .\merican 
people  as  well,  when  a  group  of  his  aides 
find  It  ncce.ssar>-  or  convenient  to  turn 
to  the  likes  of  a  Hob.son.  a  Barry,  or  a 
Hardy  for  advice  imd  consent  on  what 
lies  ahead  for  the  .American  jjeople  This 
trio  of  ina:cotu«'nt,s.  Mr  SiJ«mker,  is  dis- 
ruptive, di.sdalnful.  and  destructive  to  the 
common  ^:o<jd  .And  I  con.sider  it  a  public 
service  to  inform  the  President  of  the 
t)olitical  puerility  of  his  staff  aides  who 
have  invited  them  to  the  White  House 


THE   1969  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 
PRCKllKAM  LWTALOG 

Mr  HOTIi  asked  and  was  given  per- 
inLssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks < 

Mr  ROTH  Mr  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
I  have  again  developed  in  my  ofHce  up- 
to-date  Infonnation  on  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  This  caUlog.  which  Is  far 
more  complete  than  the  one  we  pre- 
pared last  year,  will  be  delivered  next 
week  to  the  ofBce  of  each  Congressman. 

As  I  .state  in  the  foreward.  I  believe 
this  1969  listing  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive compendium  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  ever  ronipiled  I  found  by  our 
definition  that  there  are  1,315  programs. 


225  more  than  I  reported  to  the  House 
last  year. 

All  the  agencies,  especially  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, were  most  cooperative  this  year  n 
supplying  the  data  for  this  catalog,  as 
were  the  vast  majority  of  them  last  yea-- 
Tlie  principal  difference  is  that  we  weie 
able  to  get  full  Information  on  HETW's  3y ' 
programs. 

My  reason  for  collating  this  informa- 
tion has  been  threefold.  First,  I  wanted 
to  gather  data  that  would  be  of  assi^'- 
ance  to  my  State  and  local  officials  la 
fact,  as  an  lllu.stratlon  of  the  critical  net-fl 
for  better  information  on  Federal  pro- 
grams. I  understand  there  has  been  a 
great  demand  for  these  catalogs  in  t^e 
executive  branch  itself:  HEW  has  or- 
dered 1.800  copies  of  the  listing,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  ordered  2.000  copies;  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  ordered 
100  copies,  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  ordered  250  copies.  If  thf 
principal  agencies  have  placed  such  sub 
sUntial  orders,  it  .seems  clear  to  me  that 
there  Ls  not  even  an  adequate  flow  of  in- 
formation within  the  Federal  Giovern- 
ment  itself. 

The  second  reason  I  have  assembled 
this  information  is  to  prove  that  sucii 
data  could  be  prepared  rather  easily,  i 
have,  of  course,  introduced  the  Program 
Information  Act.  H.R.  338  and  S.  60  la 
the  other  body,  which  would  require  the 
execuUve  branch  to  publish  this  cataloc 
yearly  with  periodic  updating.  If  one 
congressional  office  can  complete  the 
task,  it  seems  to  me  such  an  undertaking 
should  not  prove  too  burdensome  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  hope  that  next  year  we  can  succeed 
Ir.  getting  action  In  committee  on  the 
Program  Information  Act  so  that  it  caa 
be  brought  to  a  House  vote.  More  thaa 
180  Congre-ssmen  and  14  Senators  have 
already  cosponsored  this  legi.slation. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  I  think 
anyone  who  will  take  the  time  to  ex- 
amine the  1.315  programs  in  the  cataloi- 
will  .see  there  is  a  .serious  need  for  cor.- 
soUdation  and  restructuring  of  much  of 
our  Federal  aid  The  taxpayer's  dollar 
IS  not  being  used  effectively,  and  it  is 
up  to  us  in  the  Congress  to  correct  this 
situation. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleagues  for  unanimously  authorizing-' 
the  printing  of  House  Document  91-177. 
the  "igeg  LLsting  of  Operating  Federal 
Assistance  Programs."  I  am  particularly 
crat+Mul  to  the  Honorable  John  H.  Dent. 
who  Introduced  legislation  to  order  the 
printing  of  this  information;  to  the 
Honorable  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  who  worked 
actively  for  its  passage;  to  the  Hou.se 
Administration  Committee,  chaired  by 
the  Honorable  Samuel  N.  Friedel,  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mmistratlon,  chaired  bv  Senator  B 
Everett  Jordan. 


CONGRESSIONAL    STAFF    REPORT.^: 
SAVE  MONEY 

<  Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.! 
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Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  take  only  half  a  minute.  I  want  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  for  the  report  that 
lie  has  made  on  all  of  the  Federal 
programs — the  great  proliferation  of 
programs.  I  do  this  because  there  was  a 
vimilar  report  that  was  paid  for  by  the 
(.illice  of  Economic  Opportunity  that  cost 
tlie  American  taxpayers  over  $1  million. 
I  honestly  believe  that  If  we  compare  the. 
report  assembled  by  the  congressional 
staff  of  Mr.  RoTH,  it  will  compare  very, 
very  favorably  to  the  report  that  has 
lost  over  $1  million  when  the  contract 
was  leased  out  to  some  outside  firm.  I 
mst  suggest  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
tress  might  look  at  all  of  the  contracts 
taat  are  given  and  realize  that  within 
our  own  offices  we  have  the  capability, 
we  have  the  dedication  and  the  integrity 
and  the  honesty  to  do  reports  that  would 
^je  valuable  to  this  House  as  we  make 
dn'isions.  It  might  also  allow  us  to  keep 
tiack  of  the  proliferation  and  keep  It  in 
some  kind  of  check. 


THE  PERIL  TO  THE  SHORELINE  OP 
THE  GREAT  LAKES 

-Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
piven  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  in  Congress  have  expressed 
concern  for  the  rapidly  eroding  shore- 
lines of  this  Nation.  As  sponsors  of  H.R. 
1:2712  and  other  similar  bills,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  conditions  caused  by  this 
eiosion  is  injurious  to  the  purity  of  the 
water,  to  the  health  of  the  people,  to 
the  recreational  benefits  of  the  commu- 
nities. And  to  the  tax  basis  of  the  local 
>;overnment. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  yesterday, 
la  a  lead  article,  brought  attention  to 
tiie  particular  problems  we  are  facing  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  a  very  comprehen- 
sive article  and  one  that  fully  explains 
the  need  for  consideration  of  the  bill  de- 
-isned  for  the  protection  of  the  shore- 
line. 

Rising  Waters:  Level  of  Great  Lakes  Moves 
.•Sharply  Highjih,  Periling  the  Shorelink — 
Krosion  RtnNs  Some  Homes;  Beaches  Dis- 
appear Fast;  Protection  Often  Costly — 
Birr  Extra  Depth  Aids  Ships 

(By  L«wls  M.  Phelps) 
-ouih  Haven.  Mich. — The  view  of  Lake 
Michigan  trom  the  living  room  of  Michael 
B;akes  two-bedroom  house  on  a  bluff  here  is 
aijout  the  most  panoramic  that  any  home- 
owner along  the  eastern  shore  can  boast. 

Trouble  is,  the  view  is  not  through  a 
V.  indow  but  through  the  wall  and  part  of  the 
door  The  west  half  of  Mr.  Blake's  living  room 
crumbled  off  the  bluff  Into  the  lake  this  fall, 
and  there's  every  likelihood  that  more  pieces 
•  the  house  will  take  the  plunge  in  coming 
ir.nnths. 

Mr.  Blake  Is  Just  one  of  a  growing  numlser 
<  ■:  losers  In  a  battle  against  rising  water  on 
'he  Great  Lakes.  Homes,  highways  and 
beaches  have  been  flooded  or  nibbled  away, 
Ciiusing  property  damages  that  experts  say 
are  already  much  higher  than  the  $62  million 
.  -ss  In  195'J.  the  last  time  the  lakes  went  on 
a  high-water  rampage. 

The  Great  Lakes'  water  levels  fluctuate  un- 
predictably from  year  to  year,  depending  on 
I'recipitatlon  and  evaporation  rates.  Surveys 
'>y  the  t  .S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  show 


variations  of  four  to  six  feet  In  lake  levels. 
This  year  r&ln-swollen  Lake  Erie  rose  a  record 
4.05  feet  above  the  level  officially  regarded  as 
"normal,"  and  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron, 
now  three  feet  above  normal,  are  at  near- 
record  levels. 

What's  worse.  Army  engineers  say,  the 
water  in  these  lakes  probably  will  rise  even 
higher  next  spring  and  summer,  i  Lakes  Supe- 
rior and  Ontario  have  locks  that  help  control 
the  water  level,  so  they  aren't  causing  any 
problems.) 

eroding  the  shoreline 

Last  spring  Lake  Eirle  flooded  several  hun- 
dred homes  in  Eastlake,  Ohio,  three  times. 
In  July,  Lake  Michigan  surged  up  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph  River  at  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  and  destroyed  a  lOO-rhip  marina;  it 
Is  costing  the  owners  $100,000  to  rebuild. 

But  the  biggest  problem  is  erosion,  since 
moet  of  the  shoreline  around  the  Great  Lakes 
consists  of  sandy  beaches  and  soft  clay  bluffs. 
As  lake  waters  rise,  they  cover  offshore  sand 
bars  that  normally  Impede  waves  and  thereby 
offer  some  protection  to  the  shore.  When 
storms  come  up,  as  they  do  with  particular 
ferocity  In  the  fall  and  early  winter,  the 
hlghwater  waves  now  crash  directly  ashore, 
gnawing  the  ground  out  from  under  what- 
ever Is  built  there. 

That's  what  happened  to  Mr.  Blake's 
house.  He  t)OUgbt  the  place  In  July  1968, 
assured  that  the  90-feet-hlgh  bluff  on 
which  It  stood  hadn't  eroded  at  all  In  the 
last  18  years.  No  sooner  had  he  finished  a 
$6,000  remodeling  job  late  this  summer  than 
the  30  feet  of  land  between  his  house  and 
the  edge  of  the  bluff  peeled  away,  along  with 
his  west  wall. 

Mr.  Blake,  a  50-year-old  engineer,  didn't 
even  have  a  chance  to  move  into  his  new 
home  from  the  modest  white-board  cottage 
he  owns  In  South  Haven.  "I'd  like  to  sell  that 
lake  property,"  he  says,  "but  that  half  a 
house  out  there  Is  a  symbol  of  doom." 

Some  beaches  are  disappearing  with  star- 
tling rapidity.  Chicago  beaches  shrink  25  feet 
for  every  foot  that  Lake  Michigan  rises,  says 
a  park  engineer.  The  Rev.  Gordon  L.  In- 
gram, a  Presbyterian  minister  In  a  Chicago 
suburb,  wistfully  recalls  sunning  himself 
Just  six  months  ago  on  a  150-foot  beach  in 
front  of  his  summer  home  in  Wlnthrop  Har- 
bor. 111.,  near  the  Wisconsin  border.  Today 
the  beach  is  gone  and  the  lake  is  wirling 
ominously  around  the  foundation  of  his 
A-frame  cottage. 

breakwaters  are  costly 

One  cure  for  shoreline  erosion  Is  a  con- 
crete and  rock  breakwater.  If  It's  made  big 
enough.  But  construction  costs  can  be  stag- 
gering. The  Michigan  Highway  Department 
will  soon  let  bids  for  a  seawall  to  protect 
one  mile  of  Interstate  94  near  St.  Joseph; 
the  estimated  cost  is  more  than  $2  million. 

Homeowners  are  trying  less  expensive  so- 
lutions. In  the  resort  community  of  Pali- 
sades Park,  Mich.,  Emerson  Welles  recently 
paid  $8,500  for  a  structural  steel  seawall  to 
backstop  an  inadequate  concrete  retaining 
wall  that  he  built  several  decades  ago  to  keep 
his  siunmer  cottage  from  falling  Into  the 
lake.  Solid  as  the  steel  wall  may  seem,  storm- 
powered  waves  have  ripped  away  its  top  sec- 
tion twice  since  Labor  Day. 

Other  lakefront  residents  are  trying  dif- 
ferent tactics.  Carl  Kuyat  of  St.  Joseph. 
Mich.,  bought  600  truckloads  of  rubble  at 
$10  each  from  an  old  county  courthouse  that 
was  t>elng  razed  and  spread  the  stuff  over  the 
bluff  in  front  of  his  home  in  hop>es  of  slowing 
erosion.  Two  of  his  neighbors  have  covered 
their  bluffs  from  top  to  bottom  with  Junked 
cars  and  trucks,  stirring  complaints  from 
more  fastidious  but  equally  vulnerable  near- 
by residents. 

Another  St.  Joseph  resident,  a  music  teach- 
er named  Mrs.  Genevieve  Rae  Habne,  is 
spending  $10,000  to  move  a  duplex  apart- 


ment building  she  owns  away  from  the  bluff 
edge.  She  now  is  worrying  about  losing  her 
$50,000  combination  home  and  music  studio 
on  an  adjacent  lot.  She  shows  a  visitor  one 
corner  of  her  home  that  now  has  Just  one 
inch  between  it  and  the  drop  of  the  bluff;  a 
year  ago  there  was  75  feet  of  ground  between 
them. 

Homeowners  In  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Wlllowlck, 
Ohio,  and  other  Great  Lakes  communities 
have  built  Jetties  extending  into  the  water 
to  deflect  the  currents  and  allow  sand  beaches 
to  build  up  In  the  still  water.  But  the  Jetties 
collect  the  sand  only  on  one  side,  leaving 
the  shore  on  the  other  side  more  barren  and 
susceptible  to  erosion  than  normal.  Other  de- 
fensive measures,  such  as  offshore  construc- 
tion of  elaborate  louvered  steel  walls  that 
are  supposed  to  keep  beach  sand  from  waish- 
ing  away  or  the  planting  of  deep-rooted  trees 
by  the  shore,  also  have  proven  Inadequate. 

Homeowners  are  on  their  own  In  fighting 
high  water.  Insurance  companies  "won't 
touch"  flooding  or  erosion  coverage,  agents 
say,  and  the  Great  Lakes  area  isn't  under 
consideration  for  inclusion  in  the  Federal 
flood  Insurance  program  now  being  developied. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  offer  only  ad- 
vice, unless  public  property  is  threatened  by 
the  lakes.  Only  Ohio  among  the  eight  Great 
Lakes  states  offers  financial  help — one-third 
of  the  cost  of  private  protective  projects  and 
two-thirds  the  cost  of  public  undertakings. 
Local  governments  in  troubled  areas  plead 
lack  of  funds  for  assistance,  though  some 
cities  occasionally  lend  heavy  equipment  to 
homeowners  shoring  up  their  beaches. 

Nor  is  there  much  comfort  for  Imperiled 
shore  dwellers  in  a  long-range  proposal  to 
control  the  levels  of  all  the  Great  Lakes.  A 
Federal  study  that  originally  was  supposed  to 
be  finished  In  1973  Is  a  year  behind  because 
of  financing  problems,  says  Leonard  J.  Good- 
sell,  executive  director  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission,  an  eight-state  organization  that 
studies  Great  Lakes  problems.  Interim  reports 
indicate  that  controlling  high  water  en 
Lakes  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie  would  cost 
$20  billion.  Mr.  Goodsell  says  he  doesn't  ex- 
pect construction  of  control  systems  could 
start  before  1985. 

Not  everyone  is  unhappy  with  the  sudden 
rise  in  water  levels.  Steamship  operators.  In 
fact,  are  delighted.  They  can  load  about  125 
extra  tons  of  cargo  on  a  typical  ship  for  every 
Inch  the  lake  rises  and  still  not  run  aground 
along  the  most  shallow  parts  of  their  routes. 

Inland  Steel  Co.  has  been  loading  its  ore 
carriers  to  full  capacity  since  spring,  says 
Riley  P.  O'Brien,  fleet  manager.  Five  years 
ago.  when  lake  levels  were  low.  his  ships  were 
running  at  20'^.^  below  capacity  and  he  had  to 
charter  extra  vessels  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence, he  says. 


THE  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
INCENTIVE   ACT   OF    1970 

<  Mr.  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  the  Regional  Development 
Incentive  Act  of  1970.  The  goal  of  this 
act  is  to  take  a  ma.ior  step  forward  to 
revitalize  rural  America,  and  at  the  same 
time,  relieve  the  population  pressures  on 
our  urban  areas.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides a  20 -percent  tax  credit  on  certain 
new  investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
to  encourage  industry  to  expand  into  the 
depressed  and  lagging  regions  of  Amer- 
ica. The  tax  credits  will  provide  plant 
location  decisionmakers  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  direct,  immediately  realized 
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financial  incentive  to  expand  into  areas 
that  have  been  substantially  ignored  In 
the  past  I  am  convinced  corporate  man- 
agers wiU  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  substantial  tax  savmi^.s  This 
m  turn,  will  provide  a  stimulus  to  the 
local   economic   base  of   the  poorer   re- 


impre.ssive  The  first  major  attempt  to 
redress  thus  imbalance  was  undoubtedly 
the  Federal  effort  ui  maintain  an  ann- 
rultural  economy  m  many  ol  these  rural 
areas  Crop  price  supports,  soil  bank  and 
all  manner  of  schemes  and  programs 
proved  mcapable  ot   meeting   the  chal- 


Kions  of   this  Nation,  and   indeed  could     lenge    Under   President    John    Kennedy- 


have  a  massive  impact  on  the  economy 
of  rural  America 

The  need  for  a  program  of  this  na- 
ture us  sjreat  The  massive  migration  from 
countryside  America  to  urban  America 
has  created  a  demographic  and  economic 
imbalance  Our  rural  areas  have  been 
depleted  of  economic  and  human  re- 
sources   Our  cities,  on  the  other  hand. 


the  area  redevelopment  adminstration 
came  into  bemu  which  recoKni/ed  the 
.".eed  to  look  beyond  a  farm  economy  to 
bolster  some  lagning  areas  of  the  Nation. 
Under  President  Johnson  we  .-aw  the 
ARA  change  tt)  the  economic  develop- 
ment admiiiistr.ition  In  addition,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Rural 
Electr.tlration  Administration,  and  other 


are  jammed  with  people  and  have  become     Government  agencies  have  attempted  to 


increasingly    unable    to    cope    with    the 
growing  \  lolence  and  social  decay 

As  the  Conf;ress^^an  from  a  rural  Mich- 
igar.  district.  I  have  witnessed  firsthand 
the  plight  of  many  countryside  towns 
The  youn^;  and  well-educated  move 
away,  and  the  average  age  of  the  popu- 
lation becomes  ever  older  For  those  who 
remain  fOt)  opportunities  are  few  and 
often  limlfed  in  potential  The  skills  of 
the  work  force  become  obsolete,  and  the 
welfare  rolls  grow  ever  laii^er  The  tax- 
base  for  these  communities  erodes  to  the 
point  where  it  is  difficult  to  provide  even 
basic  community  services 

While  retarding  our  rural  economy,  the 
population  shift  has  congested  our  urban 


prop  up  sagging  rural  economies 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of 
the  Federal  Go\eniment  toward  recog- 
nizing that  some  regions  of  our  Nation 
lag  behind  other  regions  came  in  1965 
That  was  the  year  Congress  passed  both 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  and  the  Historic  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  w  Inch  estab- 
lished the  so-called  title  V  regional  rom- 
nussions  For  the  tlrst  time  a  framework 
wiis  creal«'d  whereby  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  uo\emments  would 
work  together  m  a  joint  effort  to  stimu- 
late sluggish  economies  across  multistate 
areas.  While,  inadequate  financing,  has 
limited  the  regional  commissions,  I  firmly 


areas  to  the  point  of  crisis  City  air  and  believe  that  these  1965  acUs  may  yet  pro- 
water  are  becoming  polluted  from  un- 
controlled tilth,  crime  turmoil,  and  racial 
stnfe  are  on  the  upswing  Highways  are 
Jammed,  inner  city  transportation  is 
breaking  down,  land  use  is  mefflcient. 
and  social  services  are  Inadequate 

To  some  extent,  the  US  Government 
has  contributed  to  this  country's  popu- 
lation imbalance  U  S  fL'^cal  policy  !ias 
failed  to  recognize  that  there  are  sub- 
stantial economic  variations  between  the 
regions  of  this  Nation.  Too  often  many 
Government  economists  seem  to  view 
the  economy  as  a  monohth.  and  positive 
actions  to  stimulate  the  economy  are 
applied  to  the  whole  Nation,  rather  than 
directed  to  lagging  sectors  The  7  percent 
tax  credit  for  example,  was  a  nationwide 
program  simply  to  encourage  invest- 
ment— It  did  little  to  aid  the  economically 
ill  regions  of  America  In  fact,  it  may 
have  worked  to  make  the  strong  regions 
even  stronger  with  little  impact  on  the 
weaker  regions  Furthermore.  Govern- 
ment activity  may  attract  private  capital 
to  areas  that  have  less  need  for  arti- 
ficial stimul'os  One  economist  noted 
that  through  a  system  of  subsidies  to 
ma.ss  transit,  thruways,  slum  clearance, 
hjusing  and  the  like.  Government  has 
actually  fostered  private  investment 
where  it  may  not  have  belonged." 

Actions  to  slow  the  economy,  such  as 
restricting  the  money  supply  or  raising 


vide    a    direction    to    revitalizing    rural 
America 

The  result  of  all  oi  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  direct  spending  programs  has, 
however,  been  minimal  It  is  true  that 
m  some  areas  of  the  Nation  the  direct  in- 
fusion of  these  Federal  dollars  has  made 
possible  in  infrastructure  m  which  in- 
dustries can — and  .sometimes  do — de- 
velop However,  tliere  is  no  guarantee 
that  such  expenditures  by  themselves 
will  lead  to  increased  industrial  employ- 
ment. The  only  guarantee  is  that  many 
hours  will  be  spent  m  bureaucratic  pa- 
per passing  and  general  Government  red- 
tape  Add  to  this  the  hard  fact  that  the 
Federal  expenditure  gap  and  mono- 
litiuc  fiscal  policies  discriminate  against 
rural  America  and  (jne  comes  to  the 
realization  that  the  net  result  of  Federal 
activity  IS  to  abet  the  unhealthy  national 
process  of  rural  to  urban  migration. 

Our  Government  programs  to  aid  rural 
areas  have  not.  then,  been  sufficient  to 
break,  or  even  slow,  the  dynamics  of 
excessive  centralization  of  iKjpulation. 
>ocial  services,  public  and  private  eco- 
nomic activity  Yet.  clearly  as  a  matter 
of  economy  and  equity,  we  must  promote 
growth  m  our  lagging  rural  regions  to 
provide  the  opportunities  that  will  per- 
mit the.se  regions  to  share  in  the  national 
prosperity  and.  at  the  .same  time,  to  make 


a  greater  contribution  to  overall  national 

the  interest  rates,  have  a  .severe  impact  growth    The  time  has  come  for  a   new 

on   depressed    regions.    In    this    fashion,  national   commitment    and   a    new   pro- 

again,  U  S    fiscal  policy  serves  to  widen  gram  to  trigger  dynamic  new  growth  in 

the    economic    gap    between    rural    and  rural    America.    This   is   preci.sely    what 

urban  areas,  and  fosters  increased  migra-  the     Regional     Development     Incentive 

tion  to  the  cities.  Act  proposes  to  do 

In   recent  years  the  Government  has         Utilizing   tax   policy   to  assist   specific 

taken  .some  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  regions  of  the  Nation  is  a  revolutionary     _  _ „.  ^_ ^ 

a  geographic  economic   imbalance  does  concept  which  runs  counter  to  the  direct     tunity  for  the  "American  "people  an'd  a 

exist.  The  results,  however,  have  not  been  Federal  expenditures  philosophy  of  the     better  balance  to  the  American  economv. 


past  several  decades  It  was  thus  greativ 
-satisfying  to  note  tliat  earlier  this  month 
the  US  Senate  voted  favorably  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Stev  lns 
to  keep  the  7-percent  investment  cretiu 
for  poorer  regions  of  the  Nation.  While 
I  felt  the  language  of  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment to  be  .somewhat  imprecise  and  '.he 
amount  insufficient  to  do  the  job  u-. 
quired.  the  principle  is  precisely  that  i>f 
the  Regional  Development  Incentur.s 
Act.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  being  critical  of  Senator  Stevins. 
but  congratulate  him  for  his  importani 
contribution.  Indeed,  his  amendrntnt 
which  has  been  incorporaU'd  in  the  Sen- 
ate Tax  Reform  Act  is  similar  to  legi.sla- 
tion  I  introduced  earlier  this  year  to 
exemiJt  depressed  areas  from  repeal  .if 
the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit 
That  earlier  legislation  is  the  forerunner 
of  the  Regional  Development  Incentives 
Act  which  I  am  introducing  today. 

The  underdeveloped  areas  covered  by 
my  bill  include  the  Appalachia  regi,  n. 
the  Pour  Corners  region,  the  Coa.stal 
Plains  region,  the  New  England  region, 
the  Ozarks  region,  and  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  region  Other  i-conomically  de- 
pre.s.sed  counties  are  also  included. 

Summarizing,  the  bill  provides  a  20- 
percent  tax  credit  incentive  for  business 
and  industry  which  chooses  to  make  fu- 
ture expansions  in  the  designated  re- 
gions. The  credit  will  apply  both  to  new 
industries  and  to  industrial  expansions, 
the  bill  incon^orates  proper  restrictions 
to  prevent  a  raid  on  the  Treasury,  For 
example,  metropolitan  areas  in  excess  of 
300.000  are  excluded  since  their  prob- 
lems require  a  different  approach.  Tlie 
investment  credits  are  limited  to  growth- 
generating  industries  Credit  will  not  be 
extended  to  industries  which  simply  re- 
locate their  facilities  from  one  region  to 
another. 

All  of  us  have  learned  this  session  just 
how  complicated  and  troublesome  tax 
legislation  can  be.  By  contrast,  this  act 
IS  purposely  designed  to  be  short  and 
readily  understood.  In  combination  with 
existing  Federal  programs  it  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  rural  America, 
making  it  possible  for  these  vast  and  vital 
regions  to  share  more  fully  in  future  na- 
tional growth  Previous  efforts  using  di- 
rect Federal  funds  have  been  helpful  m 
building  infrastructure  in  which  industry 
can  develop,  but  it  has  not  always  led 
to  significant  industrial  growth.  Usmg 
the  industrial  expansion  tax  credit,  the 
Government  can.  for  the  first  time,  guar- 
antee that  implementation  of  this  act. 
while  temporarily  reducing  tax  revenues. 
will  lead  directly  to  more  indiistry  and 
more  jobs  This  is  a  guaranteed  no-waste 
Federal   program. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  such  a  tax 
incentive  can  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  few 
years  The  increased  economic  activity 
generated  by  the  tax  incentives  will,  m 
time,  more  than  cover  the  loss  in  tax 
revenues. 

Above  ail,  the  act  will  enlist  the  in- 
genuity, technology  and  re.sources  of  pii- 
vate  enterprise  in  the  mi.ssion  to  restore 
a  Ijetter  distribution  of  economic  oppor- 
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I  include  the  text  of  my  bill  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

HR     15327 
.\  bill  lo  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954    to    provide    a   tax    credit    for   invest- 
ments  in    certain   economically   depressed 
regions 

Be  It  cvarteci  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierxa  m  Congress  assembled .  That  lal  (1) 
Subpart  I  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  40  as  41 
mid  by  in.-.erting  alter  section  39  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

•  Sec  40.  Credits  for  I.westment  in  Certain 
Economically  Depressed  Regions, 

(a)  Allowance  of  Credit — Tliere  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  ihi.s  chapter,  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  the  succeeding  subsections  of 
Ibis  secthiii 
■'(b)  Determination  OF  Amount. — 
"(li  General  rule.  The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  la)  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

I  A)    20   percent  of   the   qualified   invest- 
ment   I  as  defined  in  subsection   (c)),  or 
iB)  $5,000,000. 

■  I  2  I    Ll.MnATION  BASED  ON  AMOUNT  OF  TAX. 

Notwithstanding  paragraph  il),  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  38  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  Jiot  exceed  50  percent  of  the  liability  for 
tax  lor  the  taxable  year. 

1 31  Liability  for  tax. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  i2i.  the  liability  for  tax  for  the 
laxable  year  shall  be  the  tax  imposed  by 
:his  chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the 
hiim  of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

■{A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit  t, 

•(B)  section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest) . 

■(C)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come ) .  and 

■(D)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment 
In  certain  depreciable  property) . 

■  i4)  Carryback  and  carryover  of  unused 
I  REnrrs, — 

1  A)  Allowance  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(bid)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limi- 
tation provided  by  subsection  (b)(2)  for 
-,uch  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  unused  credit  year") , 
such  excess  shall  be — 

•■(I)  a  section  40  credit  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year,  and 

■'(11)  a  section  40  credit  carryover  to  each 
of  the  7  taxable  years  following  the  unused 
1  redlt  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  subsection  (a)  for  such  years, 
except  that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
(  nly  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
.  ember  31.  1969.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
.mused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  shall 
be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  10  taxable 
years  to  whlcli  i  by  reason  of  clauses  (1)  and 
ill)  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and  then  to 
each  of  the  other  9  taxable  years  to  the  ex- 
•ent  that,  because  of  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  subparagrafih  iB),  such  unused 
r-redit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  winch  such  unused  credit  may  be 
carried. 

"(B)  Limitation — The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  sub- 
paragraph (Ai  for  any  preceding  or  succeed- 
ing taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
by  which  the  smaller  of  the  limitations  pro- 
vided by  subsections  (b)(1)(B)  or  (b)(2)  for 
such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(b)   for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(11)    the    amounts    which,    by    reason    of 


this  paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  al- 
lowable for  such  taxable  year  and  attribut- 
able to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year. 

"(c)  Qualified  Investment. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified  Invest- 
ment' means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  basis  ( as 
certified  under  subsection  (f)(2))  of  each 
certified  development  property  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (e)(1))  placed  In  service  by  the 
taxpayer  during  such  taxable  year. 

•■(d)  Early  Disposition,  Etc.,  of  Certified 
Devexopment  Property. — If  during  the  tax- 
able year  any  property  which  was  certified 
development  property  placed  in  service  dur- 
ing the  preceding  taxable  year  or  the  second 
preceding  taxable  year  is  disposed  of  ('or 
otherwise  ceases  to  be  development  property 
with  respect  to  the  taxpayer),  then  the  tax 
under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  shall 
be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  decrease  In  the  credits  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  preceding  tax- 
able year  which  would  have  resulted  solely 
from  treating  such  property  as  property 
which  Is  not  certified  development  property. 
For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe 
regulations  which  shall  Include  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  contained  in  sections  46(c)(4) 
and  47(a)(3)   and   (4),  47(b),  and  47(c). 

•■(e)  Definitions, — For  purposes  of  this 
section. — ■ 

"(1)  Certified  development  property  — 
The  term  'certified  development  propert\ ' 
means  development  property  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2))  which  is  certified  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  subsection  ( f ) . 

"(2)  Development  property- — Ttie  term 
'development  property'  means  tangible  prop- 
erty— • 

"(A)  which  Is  located  in  a  development 
area  ( as  defined  in  paragraph  (  3  )  ) . 

"(B)  which  consists  of  d)  a  plant  or  struc- 
ture, or  (11)  machinery  or  equipment  relat- 
ing to  and  located  at  a  plant  or  structure. 

"(C)  the  original  use  of  which  began  with 
the  taxpayer  and  which  was  placed  m  serv- 
ice In  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,   1969  and  before  January   1.   1975, 

"(D)  with  respect  to  which  depreciation 
is  allowable  under  section  167. 

"(E)  which  has  a  useful  life  (determined 
at  the  time  such  property  is  certified  under 
subsection  (f)  )   of  three  years  or  more:  and 

"(P)  which  is  used  predominately  in  a  de- 
velopment business  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(4)). 

"(3)  Development  area. — The  term  de- 
velopment area'  mean.s  an  area  (A)  outside 
any  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
the  population  of  which  exceeds  300.000  but 
(B)  within— 

"(1)  the  Appalachian  region  i  as  defined 
by  section  403  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965), 

"(11)  an  economic  development  region  des- 
ignated under  section  501(a)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965, 

"(ill)  a  redevelopment  area  designated 
under  section  401  of  such  Act,  or 

"(iv)  an  area  designated  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  102  of  such  Act. 

Any  determination  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  made  as  of  the  time  of  cer- 
tification under  subsection  (f)  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  data  available  at  such 
time. 

•'(4)  Development  business. — The  term 
'development  business'  means  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness consisting  of — 

"(A)   manufacturing. 

"(B)  providing  goods  and  services  for  rec- 
reational ptirposes  or  to  tourists  or  vaca- 
tioners, 

"(C)   mineral  processing  (including  oil  re- 


fining but  excludlixg  extraction  of  minerals, 
oil,  or  gas) .  or 

"(D)  pulp  and  paper  processing  (excluding 
wood  harvest  operations), 

except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
trade  or  business  described  in  section  7701 
(a)  (33)    (defining  regulated  public  utility). 

"(f)    Certification. — 

■•(1)  General  rule. — Upxan  application 
made  by  a  taxpayer,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  certify  property  for  purposes  of 
this  section  in  such  manner,  at  such  time, 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (or  his  delegate)  may  jointly  pre- 
scribe by  regulations.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  not  certify  any  property  under 
this  subsection  unless  he  determines — 

••(A)  that  such  property  is  development 
property, 

■'iB)  that  there  is  a  market  condition  with 
sufficient  national  or  regional  demand  to 
meet  additional  expansion, 

"(C)  that  the  property  to  be  certified  will 
not  be  placed  in  service  in  connection  with 
the  relocation  of  an  existing  plant  or  facil- 
ity, and 

"(D)  that  such  property  when  placed  in 
service,  and  any  Industrial  process  to  be 
conducted  at  such  property  will  be  in  com- 
pliance with  Federal.  State  and  local  laws 
respecting    air,   water,   and   noise    p>ollutlon. 

.Such  certification  shall  state  the  amount  of 
the  basis  of  the  property  which  may  be  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  subsection  (ci. 

■•(2)  Basis  LiMrrATioNs. — In  the  case  of  any 
property,  only  that  pwrtlon  of  the  basis  at- 
tributable to  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  by  the  taxpayer  after 
December  31.  1969  may  be  certified  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  In  the  case  of  property  which 
consists  of  an  addition,  expansion,  or  re- 
construction of  property  which  had  been 
placed  in  service  prior  to  the  certification 
(referred  to  In  this  sentence  as  'existing 
property'),  the  amount  of  basis  certified  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  depreciation  allowed  un- 
der section  167  (for  the  latest  taxable  year 
ending  before  certification)  with  respect  to 
such  existing  property. 

"(g)  Regulation. — The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section  Such  regulations 
shall  provide  for  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  section 
46(a)  (3) ,  and  in  sections  46(a)  (4)  and  (5), 
46(d).  and  48(e)  and  (f)." 

( 2  (  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
item  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

'Sec   40.    Credit   for    investment    m    certain 
econcanlcally   depressed    regions 
'Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  vears  beginning  after  December  31, 
1969. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
submit  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  Act 
and  thereafter  a  report  annually  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding the  amount  of  credits  against  Income 
tax  allowed  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
economic  effects  of  such  credits,  and  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  by  reason 
of  such  credits. 


ARTHUR  BURNS  STATEMENT  UR- 
GENTLY NEEDED  TO  SLOW  DOWN 
TAX  SELLING 

'Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 
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Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
very  pleased  ua  see  Dr  Arthur  Burns. 
the  soon -to -be  new  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  today  announce 
that  when  he  formally  takes  over  after 
the  first  of  the  year  he  is  koihr  to  move 
toward  u-ymg  to  t-ase  credit  to  reduce 
skyrocketing  interest  rates  His  .state- 
ment earlier  today  had  an  electrifying 
effect  Tlie  .stoik  inaricet  went  up  13 
points 

I  am  very  pleased  to  .see  the  adminis- 
tration is  tr\'inK  to  do  somethlnt;  to  .>tem 
the  tide  of  tax  selling"  that  has  been 
anticipated  in  the  last  3  weeks  of  Decem- 
ber 

I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  the 
other  day  that  if  the  high  rate  of  tax 
selling"  continues  the  administration 
could  conceivably  lose  as  much  as  $20 
billion  in  anticipated  revenues  In  1969. 
thus  creating  a  substantial  deficit  and 
creatmg  new  Inflationary  pressures  next 
year 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  apparently 
somebody  reads  the  Concrissional  Rec- 
ord m  the  White  House. 

The  administration  could  not  have 
moved  any  sooner  to  slow  down  tax  sell- 
ing. 

It  is  most  Interesting  to  see  that  a 
statement  about  mterest  rates  would 
have  his  kind  of  efTect  and  impact  on 
the  stock  market. 

Those  who  continue  to  argue  that 
there  is  no  correlation,  no  relationahip 
between  skyrocketmg  interest  rates  and 
inflation  ought  to  look  at  the  demonstra- 
tion in  the  stock  market  today.  The  min- 
ute an  ofBclai  statement  was  made  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  mterest 
rates  the  entire  economy  reboimded. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Bums  for  mitiatmg 
this  action.  I  hope  the  stock  market  will 
conunue  to  rise  m  the  next  3  weeks  so 
that  we  can  see  a  substantial  discourage- 
ment of  tax  selling.  Tax  selling  is.  of 
course,  at  this  point  the  most  critical 
threat  to  the  Nation's  economy.  I  would 
be  most  pleased  to  have  been  wrong  in 
my  prediction  that  tax  selling  can  deny 
the  Government  of  revenue  it  expected 
from  taxes.  Nothing  would  please  me 
more  to  see  us  wind  up  1969  with  a  sur- 
plus Instead  of  a  deficit. 


December  IS,  iur,u 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ANDREW 
STEVENSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  ^'entle- 
man  from  West  Virginia  ■  Mr  Staggers  < . 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  today  we  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  pay  respect- 
ful tribute  to  a  man  who  has  served  thi.s 
Nation  and  Its  elected  representatives 
with  honor  and  with  distinction  and  with 
unfailing  devotion.  That  man  Is  Dr  An- 
drew Stevenson,  recently  retired  from 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me. 


I  want  to  join  in  the  chairman's  re- 
marks in  paying  tribute  to  Andy  Steven- 
son who  served  on  this  committee  .so  well. 
I  want  to  gue  my  personal  best  wishes 
to  him  for  his  future  activities  and  my 
gratitude  to  him  for  tlie  help  he  has 
given  to  me  personally  on  this  oommittt>e. 
and  what  I  have  seen  him  do  for  otiier 
members  of  the  committee  during  his 
tenure  while  I  have  been  there  I  know 
we  are  going  to  miss  him.  and  I  want  to 
wish  him  and  his  family  well 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  NELSEN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

I  think  all  of  us  reali/e  that  part  of 
our  success  as  Congressmen  is  certainly 
due  to  the  competent  staff  that  we  may 
have  And.  likewise,  any  one  of  our  com- 
mittees IS  effective  only  if  effective  and 
able  staff  persons  work  with  us  on  com- 
mittee business. 

Dr  Stevenson  has  conducted  himself 
with  dignity  and  competence  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years  and  has  been  a  most 
valuable  supportive  member  of  our  com- 
mittee He  has  given  complete  bipartisan 
help  in  every  instance  that  I  can  recall. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  certainly  want  to  join 
with  our  chairman  in  wishing  him  well  in 
his  retirement  Further,  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  thoughtf ulness  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  so  that  we  might 
pay  tnbute  to  a  servant  that  deserves  our 
most  smcere  thank.s 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  his  remarks. 

Mr  KEITH  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
^'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu-setts.  a  member  of 
the  committee 

Mr.  KEITH  Mr  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  time. 

.Mr  Speaker,  m  my  11  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Comme:ce  I  have  learned,  to- 
gether with  other  membe.^s  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  like,  respect,  and.  in  fact,  love 
.\ndy  Stevenson 

Most  of  us  in  the  Congre.ss  rely  on  the 
'•xperti.'e  of  such  professional  staffers  as 
we  deal  with  the  most  difFicult  problems 
of  conducting  our  Nations  business. 
Andy  Stevenson  has  served  us — and  the 
country — extraordinarily  well  in  this 
capacity 

His  knowledge  and  willingness  to  help 
has  been  Invaluable  to  the  committee  as 
;t  discharges  its  responsibility  of  over- 
seemg  the  regulatory  agencies.  More 
than  any  other  man  whom  I  have  met 
In  my  11  years  in  Washmgton.  Andy 
Stevenson  has  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  intricate  nature  of  the  relationships 
between  government  and  the  private 
sector.  He  has  worked  diligently  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  which  is  necessary  if 
our  free  enterprl.se  system  is  to  function 
effectively.  I  have  been  pnvileged  to  have 
had  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and  advice 
all  of  these  years  It  has  been  one  of  the 


real  joys  of  my  experience  here  as  d 
Member  of  Congress. 

So,  It  IS  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasu.'^e 
and  satisfaction  that  I  join  with  tJie 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  in  payiiii; 
tnbute  to  Andy  Stevenson.  It  \^  my  h.jix> 
that  he  has  in  his  retirement  years,  fur- 
ther time  and  good  health  to  enable  him 
to  continue  his  .study  of  public  policy  is- 
sues and  to  enjoy  the  rest  he  has  eariu-ci. 
It  IS  also  my  earnest  hope  that  from 
time  to  time  he  wnll  keep  in  touch  v.ith 
tho.se  of  us  who  are  still  in  the  harne.>s 
so  that  we  might  have  the  benefit  of  ;:;.s 
views  and  counsel. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  his  k;r.d 
remarks. 

Mr    MACDONALD  cf  Massachusett.v 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield'' 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from   Massachusetts  a  member     f 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  chairman  :or 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  the  ch.i;-- 
man  of  our  committee  and  all  the  other 
Members  who  are  here  this  evenint;  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  whom  I  think 
stands  as  an  example  to  all  those  people 
who  like  to  serve  the  public  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  who  do  not  want 
to  go  the  route  of  running  for  and  hold- 
ing an  elective  office.  I  can  think  of  no 
man  who  exemplifies  in  a  better  way.  .self- 
sacrifice  and  the  ability  to  help  those  ..f 
us  who  have  to  deal  not  just  in  the  lecrs- 
lative  field,  but  in  other  fields,  as  ue!i. 
A  person  who  has  given  all  of  his  time  to 
help  the  committee  that  he  chose  to 
.'-erve  on  to  become  what  it  is.  the  most 
outstanding  committee  in  this  Congress, 
than  Dr.  Stevenson. 

My  experience  with  Dr.  Stevenson— ur 
.^ndy  Stevenson  as  he  is  better  known- 
goes  back  some  15  years.  I  must  confess 
that  when  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  h.id 
held  no  prior  elective  office,  and  I  was 
certainly  not  very  wise  in  the  ways  of 
legislation,  and  the  legislative  procc'v^-. 
Tliere  was  no  one  man  whom  I  leaned  en 
more  and  who  helped  me  more  than  any 
other  individual,  that  individual  was  Dr. 
Stevenson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  I  have  a 
unique  relationship  with  Dr.  Steven.sc:i, 
as  we  are  among  those  of  the  very  tew 
rem.aining  veterans  of  the  people  who 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  who  took  a  very 
adventurous  and  inspiring  trip  durini; 
which  we  crossed  both  Poles— the  North 
Pole,  and  then  landed  down  at  the 
South  Pole.  And  even  in  those  extremities 
of  our  world  Andys  always  wise  guidance 
and  counsel  was  invaluable. 

To  Andy  Stevenson  and  his  beloved 
wife.  Betty.  I  can  only  wish  the  best  in 
the  years  to  come.  I  will  not  echo  what 
has  been  said,  that  Andy  Stevenson  is 
gomg  into  retirement,  because  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge 
and  the  desire  to  serve  that  Dr.  Stevenson 
has  shown  throughout  his  entire  career 
will  not  be  lost  to  the  public  interest- 
certainly  not  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce who  have  leaned  on  his  knowledge 
and  ability  for  so  long. 
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I  certainly  hope  that  his  great  fount  of 
knowledge  will  not  be  lost  to  us,  and 
that  from  time  to  time,  when  the  occa- 
sion arises,  we  can  call  on  his  great  fund 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  that  he 
will  be  available  'o  us.  I  certainly  feel 
sure  that  because  of  his  devotion,  both 
to  the  Congress  and,  more  especially,  per- 
liai*.  to  our  committee  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers en  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  he 
will  respond  to  our  call  for  assistance. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Dr.  Stevenson  I  do 
not  say  "hail  and  farewell,"  I  merely  say 
"h.ail." 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

.Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  will  now  >-ield  to  the  gentleman  from 
0!no  'Mr.  Brown)  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  Speaker  of  the  House.  Sam  Rayburn, 
who  served  at  one  time  on  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce — 
and  certainly  he  was  one  of  the  great 
M(  mbers  to  se!"ve  in  this,  the  greatest 
dci.berative  body  in  the  world — suggested 
that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  was  the  greatest  com- 
mittee of  substantive  legislative  juris- 
d:ction  In  Congress.  As  a  member  of  that 
ro:nmi:tee  I  believe  those  words  are  sure- 
ly tue. 

Like  the  gsntlcman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
RucERsi  I  am  proud  to  be  a  second-gen- 
ei.uion  member  of  that  great  committee, 
because  of  my  father,  when  he  first  came 
to  Congress  30  years  ago  also  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Por- 
eii;n  Commerce.  .\nd  also  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  I  had  heard  from 
my  iJredecossor  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
Stevenson.  I  have  since  learned  this  first- 
hand, and  have  been  impressed  and 
;;\v.d  frequently  by  his  knowledge  and 
his  bipartisan  service  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  perhaps  the  great- 
est compliment  that  could  be  paid  to 
Dr.  Stevenson  is  that  in  the  heat  of 
legislative  battle  and  discussion,  when 
th"  issues  are  joined  and  philosophies 
contend  in  the  art  of  compromise  between 
ih"  members  of  the  committee  who  feel 
Mrongly  one  way  and  the  other  on  the 
diTisicn  we  are  in  the  process  of  making, 
Dr  Stevenson  always  stood  above  the 
^t  .rm  in  a  nonpartisan  way.  because  good 
parliamentary  procedure  facts  and  care- 
ful legislative  draftsmanship  know  no 
pnrtisan-ship. 

It  was  his  responsibility  to  give  us 
tile  depth  and  the  breadth  of  his  ex- 
perience and  his  limitless  knowledge  of 
the  facts  on  which  we  made  our  judg- 
i^unts  in  the  committee.  He  always 
served  us  w-ell  in  that  regard  during  the 
time  I  served  on  the  committee,  and  I 
am  sure  in  the  many,  many  years  that 
lie  served  on  that  committee  preceding 
mv  service  there. 

I  wish  that  the  opportunity  existed 
fcr  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  Congress, 
and  particularly  for  those  of  us  who 
aie  junior  Members,  to  be  injected  with 
tr.e  knowledge  of  our  seniors  and  prede- 
r.  ssors — both  those  who  are  Members  of 
Congress,  and  those  who  serve  as  stsiff 
iri  inbers  of  the  committee.  Certainly  if 


we  could  be  thus  infused  with  knowl- 
edge and  ability  all  of  us  would  be  glad 
to  have   a   transfusion   from  Andy. 

The  people  who  serve  as  the  staff  of 
the  legislative  committees  and  the  staffs 
in  the  offices  of  Members  of  Congress 
are  the  anonymous  people,  who  some- 
times I  believe,  really  run  this  country 
of  ours;  because  they  are  the  people  on 
whom  we  rely  for  experience  and  infor- 
mation as  elections  change  the  member- 
ship of  this  body.  They  continue  on 
sometimes,  little  known  to  the  pubUc, 
and  frequently  even  little  known  to  an 
aware  press. 

In  Dr.  Stevenson,  our  committee  is  los- 
ing its  most  distinguished  staff  member 
of  this  most  important  committee  in  this 
most  outstanding  assembly.  I  think  all 
of  the  very  capable  staff  members  on 
that  committee  would  concede  that  point 
at  this  moment — although  they  may 
have  some  feelings  as  to  who  is  the  most 
distinguished  staff  member  next  week. 
But,  in  any  event,  we  have  lost  the 
services  not  only  to  the  committee  but 
to  this  Congress  of  a  very  fine  and  a 
very  greatly  talented  gentleman. 

WhUe  I  regret  to  see  him  go,  he  cer- 
tainly has  earned  the  opportunity  for 
retirement  and  I  know  we  all  join  in 
wishing  him  well 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman  yielding  and  I  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words 
in  behalf  of  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Andy 
Stevenson. 

Andy  is  a  real  pro.  He  is  respected 
throughout  the  city  of  Washington  by 
those  who  have  had  any  association  with 
him.  He  has  great  ability  and  he  prob- 
ably can  recall  mere  facts  and  more  fig- 
ures and  more  background  Information 
than  anyone  on  our  committee,  and  per- 
haps in  the  Government. 

When  you  couple  that  with  20  to  30 
years  of  experience,  you  have  a  valuable 
man — and  that  is  what  Andy  is — he  is 
just  an  extremely  valuable  and  good 
public  servant. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  some  of 
the  things  that  come  to  my  mind,  when 
you  realize  that  he  has  left  our  commit- 
tee and  that  this  very  able  man  is  not 
around  to  call  up  and  ask  for  informa- 
tion. What  are  some  of  the  things  you 
remember? 

I  believe  the  first  thing  I  recall  would 
be  that  he  was  a  real  gentleman.  He  has 
great  poise.  He  simply  would  not  get  ex- 
cited. He  would  not  take  sides.  He  would 
not  become  involved  in  individual  con- 
troversies but  he  would  always  conduct 
himself  as  a  gentleman  and  as  a  great 
scholar,  and  as  an  objective  adviser  In 
legal  and  legislative  matters. 

Time  after  time,  and  again  and  again 
in  committee  when  we  would  become  en- 
snarled  in  some  kind  of  problem,  they 
would  turn  to  him  Invariably  and  say  to 
Andy,  "How  say  you,  counselor?"  The 
doctor  would  straighten  us  out. 

The  second  thing  I  recall  about  him  is 
that  he  was  in  that  rather  unique  posi- 
tion that  invariably  regulatory  agencies 


wanted  to  know  on  any  given  matter 
how  did  Andy  feel  about  it.  I  have  had 
commissioners  and  board  members  and 
those  connected  with  other  agencies  in- 
variably ask  me  when  we  had  a  problem 
before  us.  they  would  say.  "What  does 
Andy  think;  what  does  he  feel  about  It?" 
Because  he  knew  and  they  knew  that  we 
would  also  always  go  back  and  say. 
What  is  your  judgment  on  that?  Do  we 
have  our  facts  rights? 

I  think  the  fact  that  he  has  this  great 
respect  of  these  agencies,  that  is  an  in- 
dication in  itself  that  he  is  a  very  ac- 
complished gentleman. 

That  same  capability  extended  to  in- 
dustry. Those  who  came  to  testify  nat- 
urally would  testify  for  their  particular 
industry  or  business.  That  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  they  also  knew  if  they  got 
off  into  left  field  or  if  they  were  making 
charges  that  could  not  be  substantiated, 
they  would  always  know  that  he,  Andy, 
knew  differently  and  would  always  get 
somebody  by  calling  their  hand  or  rais- 
ing a  proper  question. 

The  third  factor  is  that  Andy  always 
encouraged  new  Members.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  go  with  him  to  lunch  or  to 
have  conferences  in  his  offices,  to  meet 
him  in  off-hours,  or  talk  about  a  par- 
ticular item  of  legislation.  Invariably  he 
would  want  you,  not  only  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber, but  as  a  recular  member  of  the 
committee,  to  inquire  why  you  could  not 
make  a  change.  He  would  encourage  you 
to  challenge.  He  would  want  you  to  raise 
questions,  to  know  why  you  could  do  it, 
why  we  would  have  to  accept  these  state- 
ments, either  by  the  agencies  or  the  in- 
dustry Itself.  That  would  give  a  man  en- 
couragement that  he  ought  to  partici- 
pate in  the  legislative  process. 

Andy  would  pull  you  out.  He  would  not 
say,  "You  do  It,"  but  he  would  give  you 
that  kind  of  encouragement. 

Lastly.  I  think  he  had  the  acceptance 
and  respect  of  everybody — agencies,  in- 
dustry, and  his  own  extremely  able  staff. 
He  did  operate  in  the  public  good.  He 
just  would  not  take  sides.  He  would  not 
try  to  become  involved  personally.  But 
he  always  thought  in  terms  of  what  is 
in  the  public  interest.  It  is  because  of 
that  basic  outlook  he  was  such  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  member. 

So,  we  have  said  farewell  to  him  inf a 
sense.  I  understand  the  chairman  today 
said  he  hopes  he  might  be  back  wath  us 
on  a  limited  or  special  basis.  I  hope  he 
•is  back  with  us  a  lot  because  he  is  a 
great,  good  and  valuable  person.  We 
need  more  men  like  him  in  government. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  made  the  statement 
that  I  would  like  to  have  him  back  as  a 
consultant  to  our  committee.  He  would 
render  invaluable  service.  He  has  told  us 
that  he  will,  and  I  am  hopeful  he  will 
come  back  so  that  we  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  great  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
And  I  thank  Dr.  Stevenson  for  a  life  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  public  good. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr  Speaker  and 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  recollections  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  have  prompted 
me  to  recall  my  own  earliest  memory  of 
Dr.  Stevenson's  value  to  our  committee. 
When  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  win  a 
place  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  7  years  ago.  I  was 
assigned,  not  by  choice,  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Durmg  the  first  few  months  I  was  on 
that  subcommittee  we  were  iciven  pur- 
view over  the  first  improvement  on  the 
reform  of  the  stock  market  that  had 
been  contained  in  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  Act  of  1935.  Some 
of  my  fellow  members  of  the  committee 
may  give  me  an  argument  on  this,  but  I 
should  imagine  that  on  the  subject  of 
the  stock  market  I  acted  from  a  :.:reater 
wellspnng  of  ignorance  than  on  any 
other  subject  that  comes  before  our  com- 
mittee. I  am  getting  some  assistance  from 
my  colleagues  nearby,  suggesting  other 
areas  that  might  compete,  I  suppose. 
with  this  claim. 

I  do  recall  that  Dr  Stevenson,  by  his 
kindoess  apd  his  knowledge,  first  of  all 
saved  me  from  betraying  my  ignorance 
too  much.  But  beyond  that  he  saved  me 
from  becoming  a  victim  of  my  ignorance. 
The  legislation  that  came  from  that  com- 
mittee, the  suocommittee  and  the  full 
committee,  was.  as  usual,  marked  by  the 
strong  hand  and  the  suulance  of  Andy 
Stevenson. 

I  would  mst  like  to  extend  a  welcome 
to  him  I  know  he  is  a  longtime  resident 
of  Washington.  DC.  He  will  find  he  will 
get  no  younger  in  retirement.  He  may 
feel  younger  for  a  few  months,  but  if 
and  when  the  ngors  and  discomforts 
of  advancing  years  begin  to  overtake 
him.  I  hope  that  he  will  remember  there 
IS  a  happier  climate  out  m  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  which  lie  can  repair,  and  he  will 
find  the  wannest  welcome  possible  from 
this  old  colleague  of  his. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  tientle- 
man  from  California  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  'Mr.  Dincell' 
Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  our  distinguished  chairman 
and  my  good  friend  for  having  taken  this 
special  order  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distin- 
guished .American  and  to  a  good  friend 
of  all  of  u.s  who  -serve  on  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

I  srm  sure  my  colleagues  here  know 
this  is  the  committee  in  which  Sam  Ray- 
burn  took  vast  pride  All  of  us  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  that  com- 
mittee regard  it  as  the  greatest  of  the 
many  great  committees  that  exi.st  in  this 
House  We  recognize  the  enormous 
breadth  of  legislative  responsibility  of 
this  committee  and  the  great  respon- 
sibilities it  ha.s  under  thewules  and  the 
very  broad  duties  it  carries  under  the 
rules  of  this  body  Indeed,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  in  the  history  of  this  body  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  the  oldest  and  first  of  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  which  was 
established  when  this  body  was  created 
many  long  years  ago. 

Like  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  Mr  Paul  Rogers, 
and    the    gentleman    from    Ohio    iMr. 


Brown  < ,  the  son  of  another  Member  who 
served  in  this  t>ody  for  many  years,  and 
like  many  others  of  my  colleagues,  I  not 
only  learned  of  this  institution  but 
learned  about  the  people  who  served 
here,  and  I  remember  thLs  committee  has 
given  many  distinguished  leaders  to  this 
body  The  great  Sam  Rayburn  was  one 
.imong  others  Our  colleague.  Mr 
Brown  of  Ohio  and  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida  served  on  this  great 
committee  I  know  they  as  I  learned  the 
traditions  and  glories  of  this  great  body 
and  the  great  committee  on  which  we 
served. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest 
strengths  of  that  committee  has  always 
been  the  outstandingly  able  and  dedi- 
cated staff  we  have  had  working  for  us  m 
the  public  Ultercst  I  remember  well  when 
I  came  to  the  Congress  that  one  of  the 
earhest  acquaintances  I  made  was  Dr. 
Andrew  Stevenson  I  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  for  many  years 
while  -serving  on  this  committee.  HLs 
counsel  was  wi.se  and  given  well  One  of 
the  greatest  compliments  I  can  give  him 
IS  that  he  was  always  careful  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  coimtry 

I  have  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  I 
have  enjoyed  his  presence,  and  like  most 
of  my  other  colleagues.  I  will  miss  him 
in  retirement.  It  is  my  hope  that  Dr 
Stevenson  will  have  a  happy  and  enjoy- 
able retirement  and  a  long  one.  It  is  also 
my  hope  that  he  will  come  back  and  visit 
his  old  friends  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  from  time 
to  time.  If  there  are  difficult  and  hard 
issues  with  which  he  is  so  thoroughly 
famihar  which  arise  from  time  to  time. 
I  hope  he  will  give  us  his  counsel  from 
time  to  time  on  that  committee. 

I  commend  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
taking  this  time.  He  is  standing  before 
this  body  and  he  is  truly  an  outstanding 
and  worthy  successor  of  the  other  great 
ciiairman.  I  am  proud  today  that  he  does 
this  not  only  for  his  friend,  but  also  for 
my  friend 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  Mr.  Din- 
cell  I . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from   Rhode  Island    '  Mr.  Tier- 

S  AN  ' 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr  .Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

I  join,  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  new  member 
of  the  committee  in  the  expression  of 
deep  appreciation  and  affection  for  Dr. 
Stevenson  I  think  this  demonstration 
of  esteem  by  the  committee  members  to- 
day is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  man.  Dr. 
Stevenson,  who  is  held  in  great  respect 
and  admiration  by  the  members  of  the 
committee 

I  am  sorry  I  will  not  have  the  benefit 
of  many  years  of  serving  with  him  that 
the  others  have  had  over  the  vears,  but 
as  the  chairman  has  indicated  today, 
we  may  be  able  to  call  on  Dr.  Stevenson 
for  assistance  in  some  matters  in  the 
years  ahead 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  I.«;land  and 
all  who  took  part  in  this  hour. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  summarize  my  re- 
marks and  insert  the  remainder  in  the 
Record.  The  hour  is  late,  but  I  would 
like  to  continue  briefly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  in  order  to  discuss  with  the  House 
the  recent  retirement  on  October  31  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  a  member  of  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for  22 
years.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Steven- 
son's retirement  should  give  occasion  to 
the  House  and  its  Members,  to  consider 
the  proper  role  and  functions  of  a  pro- 
fessional staff  of  a  committee  of  the 
House. 

In  1946,  the  Congress  adopted  the  Leg- 
Lslative  Reorganization  Act,  an  act  de- 
signed to  streamline  and  improve  pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress.  One  of  the 
reforms  adopted  as  a  result  of  that  ;ict 
was  the  granting  of  authority  to  each 
standing  committee  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate  to  employ  four  profes- 
-sional  staff  members  who  would  be 
-selected  without  regard  to  partisan  con- 
siderations and  solely  on  the  basis  of 
fitness  to  perform  their  responsibilities. 
The  law  prohibited  any  work  other  than 
committee  work  being  assigned  to  the 
professional  staff  members,  and  also 
stated  that  they  may  not  engage  in  any 
other  employment  while  so  serving. 

Dr.  Andrew  Stevenson  was  a  true  pro- 
fessional's professional.  His  knowledge 
and  competence  and  experience  in  the 
fields  in  which  he  served  as  an  adviser 
to  the  committee  is  outstanding.  He  al- 
ways served  with  diligence,  with  integ- 
rity, and  the  only  criterion  by  which  he 
was  guided  was  the  public  interest  and 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  committee 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  initially  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  committee  on  March 
16.  1947.  The  appointment  was  made  by 
the  Honorable  Charles  Wolverton.  a 
Republican  chairman  of  the  committee 
The  Congress  has  changed  its  political 
complexion  several  times  since  March 
16.  1947.  .so  that  Dr.  Stevenson  served  on 
the  staff  under  a  total  of  two  Repub- 
licans and  four  Democratic  chairmen. 
I  do  not  know  what  Dr.  Stevensons 
IX)litics  are;  I  do  not  think  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  knows:  I  under- 
.-tand  that  he  has  never  been  asked  m 
22  years  what  his  politics  are.  and  I  do 
not  think  that  any  member  of  the  Inter- 
;  tale  and  P^)reign  Commerce  Committee 
has  ever  cared  We  have  always  known 
that  Dr.  Stevenson's  advice  to  the  com- 
mittee was  based  entirely  upon  the  cri- 
terion of  the  public  interest,  and  the  best 
manner  of  serving  the  interests  of  the 
committee. 

Dr.  Stevenson  brought  great  experi- 
ence to  the  committee.  He  was  boni  m 
Chicago.  Ill  .  on  August  5.  1906.  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Lake  Bluff.  II! , 
Skaaway.  .■Maska.  and  Nichol  Senn  Hiu'h 
School  m  Chicago  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1922  He  was  awarded  a  bac:;- 
clor  of  arts  deuree  in  1926  from  the 
College  of  Wooster  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  entered  grad- 
uate .school  in  Yale  University  in  the 
field  of  transportation  receivinLi  a  mas- 
ters degree  in  1928  and  a  Ph.  D.  in  19:!0. 

He  served  as  the  Strathcona  fellow  in 
transportation   and   as   an   assistant   m 


transportation  at  the  Yale  University 
Graduate  School  from  1927  to  1929.  He 
served  as  associate  professor  of  econom- 
ics and  transportation  in  Kalamazoo 
College  from  1929  to  1932  and  there- 
after sei-ved  as  lecturer  on  Government 
and  business  at  Catholic  University 
Graduate  School  from  1938  to  1941. 

He  had  direct  experience  in  the  field 
of  transportation,  serving  as  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Chicago.  Spring- 
field &  St.  Louis  Railway,  Jacksonville  & 
Havana  Railroad  in  1925  and  1926.  He 
served  as  a  clerk  in  the  president's  office 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway  in  1926  and  1927.  and  served  as 
vice  president  of  the  Nevada-Manhattan 
Corp.  from  1932  to  1935,  working  for  the 
merger  of  six  California  and  Nevada 
Shortline  railroads  into  a  proposed  Mid- 
Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  of  interest  here 
that  Dr.  Stevenson's  Ph.  D.  thesis  dealt 
with  the  subject  "The  Shlrtline  Shippers' 
Interest  m  Railroad  Consolidation"  in 
1930. 

In  March  1935.  Dr.  Stevenson  began 
the  first  of  over  34  years  of  .service  with 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  economist 
on  problems  and  statistics  in  the  fields 
of  transportation,  utilities,  and  finance 
for  the  Central  Statistical  Board.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1935  he  was  on  loan 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  re- 
view and  approve  special  electric  rates 
and  power  studies. 

Ill  November  1935.  he  began  6  years 
of  employment  with  the  Securities  and 
E.xchaiige  Commission,  serving  as  chief 
securities  analyst  concerned  with  regis- 
tration of  new  securities  imder  the 
Tiuth-ln-Securltles  Act  of  1933.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  joint  Gov- 
ernment-Industry committee  looking  to- 
ward revised  legislation  In  1940  and 
1941. 

From  February  to  July  of  1941.  he  was 
on  loan  to  the  National  Resources  Board 
for  a  report  on  transportation  In  war- 
time, and  -served  as  a  consultant  on 
transportation,  utilities,  and  finance  In 
1940  and  1941  to  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission. 

From  September  1941.  to  January  1942, 
!.e  served  in  the  office  of  production 
management  as  the  chief  of  the  automo- 
tive, transportation  and  farm  equipment 
branch  In  charge  of  programs,  priorities, 
allocations,  and  controls  for  these  In- 
tlu.-trles. 

From  January  1942,  to  October  1943, 
he  -served  as  the  director  of  the  Trans- 
purtation  Equipment  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  in  charge  of  produc- 
tion and  allocation  of  new  railroad  and 
transit  equipment  and  maintenance  sup- 
plies for  domestic  carriers,  and  for  the 
military  services.  From  October  1943  to 
November  1945.  he  served  as  executive 
assistant  to  the  operations'  vice  chair- 
man and  to  the  chief  of  operations  of 
the  War  Production  Board  concerning 
transportation  matters,  studies  on  re- 
conversion and  the  elimination  of  con- 
trols, and  was  in  charge  of  operations 
c  mtrols  and  their  elimination  for  all  In- 
dustries, includlnc  transportation.  In 
-N'ovembcr  1945,  he  was  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  Price  Adjustment  Board 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  War  Depart- 


ment Price  Adjustment  Board,  dealing 
with  renegotiation  of  contracts  and  re- 
mained in  that  position  until  he  was 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

During  the  period  of  his  service  on  the 
professional  staff  of  the  committee.  Dr. 
Stevenson  served  as  an  adviser  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  legislation 
relating  thereto;  on  all  matters  relating 
to  transportation  by  rail,  bus,  truck, 
barge,  and  pipeline;  on  legislation  and 
reports  dealing  with  newsprint  and  Its 
availability:  on  the  Weather  Bureau; 
conununlcations  satellites;  on  legislation 
Involving  the  Federal  Power  Act;  on  oil 
and  gas;  and  on  numerous  other  subjects. 
A  review  of  the  legislation  on  which  he 
has  worked  for  the  committee  would  be 
such  a  long  list  as  to  be  overwhelming. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  is  one  of 
the  busier  committees  of  the  House,  and 
Dr.  Stevenson  has  served  as  an  adviser, 
as  a  consultant,  and  as  a  professional 
staff  member  on  a  substantial  part  of  this 
legislation. 

His  work  with  the  committee  embraced 
many  more  subjects  than  just  legislation, 
however.  Each  committee  Is  charged 
with  exercising  legislative  oversight  over 
the  agencies  for  which  It  Is  responsible, 
and  Dr.  Stevenson  always  kept  abreast  of 
all  activities  of  the  agencies  having  juris- 
diction over  the  subjects  he  covered  for 
the  committee. 

He  did  more  than  just  keep  abreast 
of  the  agencies,  however.  As  I  can  per- 
sonally attest,  he  kept  the  chairman  and 
the  committee  abreast  of  developments. 
As  an  Illustration,  we  all  know  that  the 
United  States  retains  a  presence  in  Ant- 
arctica today.  This  fact  arises  from  ac- 
tion taken  by  this  committee  at  Dr.  Ste- 
venson's suggestion.  During  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year,  the  United 
States  engaged  in  scientific  activities  in 
Antarctica,  which  were  planned  to  be 
dropped  in  1958.  Dr.  Stevenson  suggested 
that,  in  exercise  of  its  responsibilities 
over  civil  aviation,  commimications, 
weather,  and — at  that  time — scientific 
activities  generally,  a  subcommittee  con- 
duct an  on-the-spot  study  of  scientific 
activities  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic. 
After  this  study  was  completed,  the  sub- 
committee reported  to  the  President  Its 
views  concerning  the  scientific  activities 
being  conducted,  and  as  a  result  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  continue  them. 

This  merely  serves  as  an  illustration 
of  the  type  of  activities  conducted  by 
the  professional  staff  members  of  our 
committees.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Steven- 
son, a  listing  of  similar  accomplishments 
would  be  as  overwhelming  as  a  listing 
of  legislation  he  has  worked  on. 

On  December  16,  1933.  Dr.  Stevenson 
married  the  former  Elizabeth  Otis.  They 
have  two  sons,  Andrew,  a  teacher  of 
physics  at  Morgan  State  College  in  Bal- 
timore, and  James,  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics at  Bucknell. 

Dr.  Stevenson  resides  at  9208  Jones 
Mill  Road.  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  career,  as  these  few 
brief  remarks  have  shown,  has  been  a 
busy  one,  dedicated  to  the  best  Interests 
of  his  coimtry.  He  deserves  a  rest  and 


relaxation,  but  I  would  be  less  than  hon- 
est if  I  did  not  say  in  closing  that  he  is 
one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever  known, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  him  back  with 
the  committee  in  whatever  capacity  he 
is  wdlling  to  serve  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  18,  1969,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  met,  and  adopted  a  resolution 
of  appreciation  for  Dr.  Stevenson's  dedi- 
cated public  service.  I  will  include  in  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  that  resolution: 
Resolution  of  Appreciation  Extended  to 
Dr.  Andrew  Stevtenson 

Whereas  Dr.  Andrew  Stevenson  served  as  a 
member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  from  March  16,  1947.  through 
October  31,  1969,  with  outstanding  dedica- 
tion, devotion,  competence,  and  skill;  and 

Whereas,  in  that  capacity,  and  as  profes- 
sional staff  coordinator,  he  has  rendered 
service  to  the  committee  and  to  his  country 
with  unselfish  tlrelessness,  integrity,  and 
ability;  and 

Whereas  his  retirement  brings  a  sense  of 
loss  to  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  committee  staff,  and  a  realization  of  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  ..Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  That  an  expression 
of  esteem  and  good  wishes  for  his  future,  and 
and  an  expression  of  deep  regret  at  his  re- 
tirement, be  extended  to  Dr.  Andrew  Steven- 
son in  the  name  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee  he  has  ser^-ed  with  such  unselfish 
devotion  and  integrity. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Is  more  than  a  high- 
class  professional  expert.  We  used  to 
have  a  phrase  that  represented  the 
highest  tribute  we  would  pay  to  a  man. 
We  used  to  say,  of  the  one  whom  we 
delighted  to  honor,  that  "He  is  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman." 

As  an  officer  of  the  Government  Dr. 
Stevenson  has  represented  the  United 
States  in  innumerable  complex  and  deh- 
cate  situations.  As  a  gentleman  he  has 
Inspired  all  his  numerous  acquaintances 
with  respect  and  love.  That  Is  how  I  feel 
about  him  myself.  It  has  been  an  edu- 
cation in  proper  official  conduct  and  In 
desirable  human  relations  for  those  who 
know  him. 

I  accept  his  retirement  from  official 
life  with  the  deepest  regret.  Dr.  Steven- 
son has  earned  retirement,  however,  and 
we  do  not  wish  for  him  anything  less 
than  long  years  of  happy  contempla- 
tion of  the  service  he  has  rendered  the 
Nation  and  the  good  life  he  has  led.  May 
all  of  us  profit  from  liis  example.  In  the 
future  may  the  United  States  enjoy  the 
devoted  services  of  other  Individuals 
whose  lives  are  patterned  on  the  model 
of  Dr.  Stevenson. 

As  I  remarked  to  one  of  the  gentleman 
who  spoke,  we  have  Implored  Dr.  Steven- 
son to  come  back  to  our  committee  as  a 
consultant.  He  and  his  gracious,  charm- 
ing and  lovely  wife  have  been  friends  of 
mine,  as  I  know  they  have  been  of  prac- 
tically every  member  of  this  committee. 
For  them  to  sever  relations  completely 
would  be  certainly  hard  for  me  to  take, 
and  certainly  we  would  miss  them.  I  am 
hopeful  he  will  come  back  and  join  with 
us. 

We  have  a  saying  back  home  which 
I  believe  sort  of  applies  to  Dr.  Stevenson: 
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Decern  her  is,  ;/;/;/; 


that  he  believes  in  i<entlernanllne«s — 
honest,  chivalrous,  clear.-minded.  Ood- 
fearlni?  manliness  He  believes  in  man, 
the  ma;>terpiece  of  God's  creation ,  the 
finest  of  al!  flne  things  in  the  *orld  He 
believes  in  God,  the  infinite  architert  of 
the  imiverse  and  the  compas-sionate 
ruler  of  destiny 

I  believe  he  has  always  held  before 
him  the  words  of  thar  saying  in  the  poem 
in  living  his  life  I  will  only  give  part  of 
it 

I  have  to  live  with  myself,  and  so 

I  want  to  be  tit  for  myself  to  know. 

I  want  to  be  able  aa  the  days  go  by 

Always  to  look  myself  In  the  eye 

I  don't  want  to  stand  with  the  setting  sun 

And  hate  myself  fur  'he  things  I  have  done 

I  want  -.1  go  nut  with  mv  head  erect 

I  want   to   deserve  every   mans  respect 

And  may  the  Lord  who  ls  above  iis  in 
the  heavens  watch  over  the  goings  in  and 
goings  out  of  Andy  and  Betty  and  his 
family  from  this  day  henceforth  and.  for- 
evermore.  protect  them  and  be  with  them 
always. 

Mr  Speaker  I  would  hke  to  say  at  this 
time  I  hare  several  remarks  to  put  in 
the  RECORn  concerning  Dr  Stevenson. 
One  of  theni  is  by  our  beloved  S[)eaker. 
Mr.  McCoRM.\cK.  which  I  will  put  In  the 
Record  as  well  as  one  by  the  minority 
leader  on  our  committee,  Mr  William 
Springer,  and  one  by  Mr  Brotzman,  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  know  sev- 
eral others  have  signified  that  they  wish 
to  put  remarks  m  the  Record  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr  Andrew  Stevenson. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  wUl  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Speaker 

Mr  McCORM-\CK  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding'  and  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  wholeheartedly  with  his  remarks 
about  Dr  Stevenson  I  have  known  him 
ad  long  as  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
House,  and  Dr  SteverLson  us  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  a  dedicated  profes- 
sional staff  member  ever  to  serve  with 
the  House  during  my  tenure  in  the  House. 

There  have  been  numerous  occasions 
when  I  have  railed  on  Dr  Stevenson  for 
advice  or  information,  and  I  have  always 
found  his  advice  and  his  recommenda- 
tions to  be  fair,  impartial,  and  objective 
His  background,  his  knowledge,  and  his 
experience  are  outstanding  His  .service  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  American  people,  can 
best  he  characterized  by  the  one  word, 
superb 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  today 
adopted  a  resolution  of  appreciation  for 
Dr  Stevenson's  .service,  and  I  concur  in 
the  .sentiments  expressed  therein. 

His  retirement  brings  to  me  a  great 
sense  of  lo&s  I  wish  him  well  m  his  re- 
tirement, and  hope  he  enjoys  many 
happy  and  useful  years  with  his  lovely 
wife,  Betty 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker.  Dr 
Stevenson.  Andy  to  us,  has  been  tiie  back- 
bone of  this  committee  for  more  years 
than  most  of  us  who  serve  as  members. 
He  has  since  1947  been  completely  de- 


voted to  his  Job  and  to  every  member  of 
this  committee,  whoever  they  have  been 
over  the  years  He  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  the  most  capable  and  dedicated 
.staff  professional  on  the  Hill 

Committee  members  have  always 
sr)ught  Andv^.  advice  on  anything  touch- 
ing the  '.vork  of  the  committee  In  doing 
.-.o.  they  knew  that  what  he  would  give 
^them  was  the  truth  and  the  very  best 
information  available  They  also  knew 
that  they  could  expect  no  pat  answer,  no 
colored  information  or  answers  designed 
to  tell  them  what  they  might  wi.sh  to 
hear  What  we  always  got  from  Andy  was 
the  utivarni.shed  tact.s  whether  pleasant 
or  unplea-sant.  whether  agreeable  to  our 
individual  views  or  otherwise  Yuu  might 
say  he  has  been  the  ever-present  con- 
science of  the  Interstate  luid  f^jreign 
Commerce  Committee  iiiul  ;n  large  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  continuing 
reputation  of  this  committee  for  indastry 
and  integrity  To  carry  such  a  burden  is 
a  large  (<rder  for  any  man  To  Andy  it 
came  naturally  And  like  the  star  per- 
former, he  made  :t  look  easy  His  col- 
leagues on  the  .^tatl  and  those  of  us  who 
have  been  arouiut  for  awhile  know  tliat 
the  likes  of  him  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
He  is  a  one-of-a-kind  man. 

It  is  not  that  Andy's  talents  and  his 
character  were  hid  under  a  bushel.  Par 
from  a  Ever>'  lobbyist  and  ever>-  lawyer 
who  represented  segments  of  the  indus- 
try affected  by  the  actions  of  this  com- 
mittee knew  Andy  He  scared  them  stiff 
They  knew  that  he  knew  more  atK)Ut 
what  they  were  supposed  to  know  than 
they  knew  tiiemselves  And  they  also 
knew  that  phony  arguments  and  im- 
soimd  positions  would  be  burst  like  nick- 
el balloons  And  most  of  all  they  knew 
that  there  was  no  way  in  the  world  to 
Influence  Andy  Stevenson. 

Elsie  and  I  have  known  both  Andy  and 
Betty  socially  for  naany  of  these  years 
We  know  them  to  be  a  devoted  couple 
With  a  tine  family  of  which  they  can  be 
Justly  proud.  We  like  them  both  and  are 
glad  to  have  had  the  chance  to  associate 
wnth  them  in  other  than  profesional 
contacts. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  many  of 
us  when  I  say  that  we  will  sorely  miss 
Andy  We  are  .sorry  he  has  retired  be- 
cause we  will  see  less  of  him  On  the 
otiier  hand,  it  is  nice  to  contemplate 
that  the  Stevensons  can  now  travel  at 
will  I  know  they  enjoy  it.  And  since 
nothing  we  .say  now  can  lure  Andy  back 
to  the  daily  grind  we  can  and  do  wish 
him  every  bit  of  luck  his  service  to  us 
and  the  country  deserve.  And  that  is  a 
heap  of  luck.  We  also  wish  him  pleasant 
skies  and  soft  landmgs  for  many  years 
to  come. 

<  Mr  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  • 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  vei-y  fine  staff 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  ForeiKn  Commerce,  Andrew 
Stevenson,  who  is  retiring  this  year.  He 
has  always  been  exceedingly  helpful.  He 
IS  an  exceedingly  able  man  and  available 
to  everv  member  of  the  committee  It 
will  be  hard  to  see  him  go  I  wish  him 
well  and  good  luck  for  the  future 


Mr   BROTZMAN   Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  heme  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives IS  to  work  with  and  know  a  pers  in 
of  the  caliber  and  ability  of  Dr  Ancln-x 
Stevenson  Dr  Stevenson  has  served  li.s 
a  member  of  the  professional  staff  ,,f 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  .i-id 
Foreign  Commerce  from  March  16.  l!*47 
through  October  31.  1969  I  found  !i:rr! 
to  be  a  dedicated,  skillful  public  serv.;r;t 
possessed  of  a  pleasant,  winning  ;  er- 
sonality  While  we.  in  the  Congress,  nin 
miss  Dr.  Stevenson's  able  assistance  I 
want  to  Join  his  multitude  of  fricnd.s 
and  admirers  in  u'lshing  him  and  ii;s 
charming  wife  a  fruitful  and  well-ac- 
served  retirement 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
Chairman  Staggers  and  other  memb.^rs 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comnurce 
Committee  in  paying  tribute  on  thLs  oc- 
casion to  Dr  .Xndrew  Stevenson.  I  came 
to  know  Dr  Stevenson  shortly  after  be- 
coming a  memk)er  of  the  committef-  in 
1963  and  through  the  years  have  found 
him  to  be  unusually  capable  and  coo;  .^r- 
ative  in  handling  my  questions  ;i::d 
problems  concerning  committee  legi.  la- 
the matters  Dr.  Stevenson  has  m.ide 
the  fjersonal  decision  to  retire  as  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  professional  stalT  of 
the  committee  and  I  am  sorry  to  >ee 
him  go  I  know  that  it  will  be  difRrult 
to  replace  him  He  has  a  brilliant  ir.ind 
and  a  tremendous  store  of  knowlniu'e 
that  has  been  useful  to  us  all  as  we  ha\e 
considered  complicated  legislation  i;i 
many  fields.  I  want  to  wish  him  well  and 
I  certainly  hope  that  we  will  be  .seeing 
more  of  him  as  he  visits  Capitol  Hill  •  n 
occasion 


THE  FUTURE  OF  MICRONESI.\ 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <  Mr.  Bingham  i.? 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Airil 
I  discussed  at  some  length  on  the  f.  or 
of  the  House  the  situation  in  Microno-ia 
that  huge  area  of  the  Southwest  Pacif.c 
with  less  than  100,000  inhabitants  which 
the  United  States  administers  as  a  ".stra- 
tegic trust  territory"  under  the  UN. 
Charter  I  pointed  out  the  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  U.S.  administra- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  Micronesiaas. 
and  I  urged  that  the  United  States  take 
steps  promptly  to  start  moving  toward 
allowing  the  islanders  to  determine  tluir 
own  political  future  as  we  are  obligated 
to  do  under  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship 
agreement  we  entered  into. 

Yesterday  I  was  privileged  to  host  a 
luncheon  at  which  these  same  problems 
were  dLscu.ssed  Present  at  the  lunchcn 
were  representatives  of  the  execu'ive 
branch  charged  with  responsibilities  c^n- 
cemlng  the  trust  territory  and  our  re- 
lationship with  the  United  Nations,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  various  committees 
concerned  with  different  aspects  of  the 
matter,  including  the  Interior  and  In>u- 
lar  Affairs  Committee,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  representatives  of  the  press. 
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Also  attending  the  luncheon  were  Prof. 
Tliomas  Pianck  and  Dr.  Edward  Weis- 
band.  director  and  associate  director,  re- 
spectively, of  New  York  University's 
distinguished  center  for  international 
studies,  and  the  author  of  a  "policy  pwi- 
per  released  yesterday  by  the  center, 
Prof  Stanley  A.  de  Smith,  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence. Tlie  title  of  Professor  de  Smith's 
paper  is  "Options  for  Micronesia:  A  Po- 
tential Crisis  for  America's  Pacific 
Tiu.~*t  Territory." 

I  append  at  this  point  the  text  of  a 
pre-ss  release  concerning  Professor  de 
SmUh's  paper  issued  by  the  New  York 
University  Center  for  Intematlonsd 
Studies  "The  preliminary  text  of  his  pa- 
per will  be  inserted  following  my  remarks 
under  this  special  order. 

Hie  press  release  follows : 

Micronesia's  Right  To  Choose 
Independence 

The  people  of  Micronesia  must  be  allowed 
a  free  choice  between  independence  and  con- 
tinuing association  with  the  United  States, 
according  to  a  British  expert  in  interna tlonai 
Uw. 

Professor  Stanley  A.  de  Smith  made  his 
recommendations  in  i\  paper  published  De- 
cember 17,  1969,  by  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies  of  New  York  ttnlversity.  The 
ntle"  of  'he  parser  Is:  "Options  for  Micro- 
nesia :  A  Potential  Crisis  for  America's  Pacific 
Tn'..-^t  Territory." 

!i;  reviewing  the  alternatives  open  to  the 
United  States.  Professor  de  Smith  concludes 
that  'Ctlven  the  general  climate  of  opinion  In 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  essential  that  1) 
Micronesia  be  given  a  genuine  independence 
option  and  2)  the  conduct  of  a  referendum 
on  "lie  status  Issue  be  supervised  or  observed 
by  United  Nations'  representatives." 

.Micronesia's  future  status  should  not  be 
deiermmed  by  its  convenience  as  a  substitute 
for  United  Slates  military  bases  on  Olcinawa. 
according  to  Professor  de  Smith,  nor  should 
.1  tioice  l>e  accompanied  by  an  American 
threat  to  cut  ofif  economic  aid  If  the  Micro- 
nesians  should  choose  Independence. 

If  these  principles  nre  applied  without 
procrastination.  '  Professor  de  Smith  wrltee. 
tl.ere  is  every  [xjesibility  that  the  people  of 
Micronesia  vrtll  determine  their  future  by 
op'ing  for  free  association  with  the  United 
States." 

The  Micronesiaiis  at  this  time  seem  to  pre- 
fer to  retain  an  association  with  the  United 
S'ates.  Professor  de  Smith  reports.  Professor 
du  Smith  vHited  the  Pacific  Trust  Territories 
recently  while  he  was  a  Senior  Fellow  of  the 
Center  for  International  Studies  of  New  York 
University,   which  sp>onsored  ills  study. 

Professor  de  Smith  wTltes  that  a  Commis- 
.siou  .tppointed  by  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
iiesii  recommended  internal  self-government 
ill  free  ;»ASOciatlon  with  the  United  States. 
If  negotiations  for  such  future  political 
status  should  fall,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  Micronesia  should  seek  full 
uidepetidence  as  a  unified  state. 

Profesisor     de    Smith     observes    also    that 

Americas  self-image  (as)  that  of  a  non- 
colonial,  indeed  anticolonlal  power  ...  Is  no 
longer  credible  In  much  of  the  inaptly  named 
third  world'  .  In  such  a  context,  the 
t  nited  States  must  surely  handle  the  prob- 
lem of  Micronesia  with  delicacy  and  finesse, 
u:  less,  of  course.  It  is  prepared  to  thumb 
Its  nose  at  United  Nations'  opinion  in  defense 
of  an  issue  ine.ssentlal  to  national  survival." 

De  Smith,  wlio  Is  Professor  of  Public  Law 
at  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  lias  had  extensive  experience  as  con- 
ititutional  advisor  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment during  Its  decolonization  program.  His 
paper  wa.s  adapted  from  a  larger  work  en- 


titled "Mlcroetat«B  and  Mlcroneela:  Problems 
of  America's  Pacific  Islands  and  Other  Mi- 
nute Territories."  This  work  will  t>e  pub- 
lished la  January.  1970  for  the  Center  for 
International  Studies  by  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Press. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Dr. 
de  Smith's  points,  I  believe  his  paper 
represents  a  serious  study  done  by  a  rec- 
ognized expert  in  the  relatively  new  field 
of  "decolonization"  and  deserves  atten- 
tion and  study.  Some  might  object  and 
say:  "This  is  an  American  problem;  why 
should  we  have  to  have  a  Britisher  tell 
us  what  to  do?" 

My  own  view  is  that  in  any  case  we 
should  listen  to  advice  from  whatever 
quarter.  In  this  particular  case  there  is 
the  added  fact  that  the  problem  is  not 
just  an  American  one;  it  concerns  the 
United  Nations  and,  especially,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
and  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council  and  as  such  wiU  be  one  of  the 
governments  that  will  pass  judgment  on 
whatever  final  arrangements  the  United 
States  may  propose  for  Micronesia  under 
the  terms  of  our  Trusteeship  Agreement. 
In  addition,  of  course,  the  British — and 
Professor  de  Smith  in  particular — have 
had  a  lot  of  experience  with  the  process 
of  decolonization,  both  with  respect  to 
colonies  and  protectorates  and  with  re- 
spect to  trust  territories. 

I  might  add  that  I  arranged  for  Pro- 
fessor de  Smith  to  present  his  conclu- 
sions to  a  group  on  Capitol  Hill  at  the 
request  of  the  director  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity's Center  for  International  Stud- 
ies, which  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
center's  President's  Council.  I  felt  that. 
by  doing  so.  I  would  be  helping  to  air  a 
most  diflacult,  and  potentially  dangerous 
problem,  of  which  most  Americans  are 
not  even  aware. 

I  fully  recognize  that,  for  a  number  of 
years  now,  representatives  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  especially  in  the  Interior 
and  State  Departments,  and  Members 
of  Congress,  especially  in  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  in 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  have  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  study  and  attention 
to  the  problem.  Last  year,  for  example, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and 
Insular  Affairs,  headed  by  my  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Carey),  made  a  lengthy  and  ardu- 
ous on-the-ground  study  of  conditions 
in  the  trust  territory.  As  a  result  of 
these  activities,  and  also  In  response 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  U.N. 
Trusteeship  Cotmcil  over  the  years,  there 
have  been  extensive  political  develop- 
ments in  the  islands,  including  the 
creation  of  an  elected  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, and  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  providing  more  adequate  funds  for 
the  economic,  educational,  and  social 
development  of  the  trust  territory. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
been  moving  fast  enough,  especially  in 
the  political  arena.  We  have  not.  for 
example,  responded  to  the  request  of  the 
Mlcronesians,  endorsed  by  the  Johnson 
administration,  that  a  President'al  com- 
mission should  be  established  to  explore 
the  ways  and  means  for  ascertaining  the 
wishes  of  the  Micronesian  people  as  to 
their  political  future. 


I  am  very  much  afraid  that,  if  we 
continue  on  our  present  deliberate  course, 
concentrating  mainly  on  improving  the 
material  conditions  of  the  islanders,  we 
will  before  long  have  a  political  crisis  on 
our  hands  that  may  very  well  jeopardize 
our  future  in  the  whole  area.  That  is  why 
I  believe  we  should  pay  serious  attention 
to  the  views  of  a  disinterested  outsider 
such  as  Professor  de  Smith. 

Tlie  text  of  the  policy  paper  referred 
to  follows: 

Options  for  Micronesia:  A  Potential  Crsis 
IN    America's   PAcmc   Trust   Territory 
( By  Stanley  A.  de  Smith ) 
I 
For  Micronesia,  1968  was  a  year  of  lopsided 
achievement.  The  number  of  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers rose  to  seven-hundred,  a  high  pro- 
portion of  them  Involved  In  teaching  EngUsh 
and  promoting  community  development.  On 
the  whole  the  Mlcronesians  were  very  pleased 
to  have   them.  Jet   airline   services,   linking 
Salpan  and  Guam  with  Truk  and  Majuro. 
swept    Into   the   Territory.    Before    long    air- 
craft  would  carry   parties   of  Japanese   and 
American  tourists  from  district  to  district. 
High  school  enrollments  were  bounding  for- 
ward, and  more  than  three-hundred  Micro- 
nesian  students  were   going   on   to   further 
education    outside    the    Territory.    But    the 
base  of  the  economy  remained  weak  and  the 
splendid  development  plans  for  district  cen- 
ters  have   yet   to   get   off   the   ground.   This 
was    hardly    surprising,    inasmuch    as    the 
United  States  Congress  had  not  in  fact  ap- 
propriated more  than  twenty  million  dollars 
for  annual  grants  to  the  Territory  tUl  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  the  cost  of  making  good  the 
years  of  neglect  in  these  remote  and  scat- 
tered Islands  would  be  enormous.  However, 
a  higher  annual  celling  of  fifty  million  dol- 
lars was  promised  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971:   if  these  sums  were  indeed  to  be  ap- 
propriated and  spent  on  worthwhile  projects, 
this  would  mark  a  great  leap  forward. 

1968  was  also  a  year  of  ostensibly  modest 
constitutional  changes.  One  of  these  changes, 
the  exclusion  of  government  employees  from 
membership  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia, 
made  little  difference  in  practice:  but  the 
fact  that  so  many  Congressmen  were  willing 
to  surrender  well-paid  government  Jobs  in 
order  to  remain  in  politics  on  a  low  salary 
showed  clearly  enough  that  Congress  had 
come  to  stay.  More  significant,  perhaps,  was 
another  feature  of  the  Fourth  .Amendment 
to  Secretarial  Order  No.  2882.'  The  salaries 
of  Micronesian  Congressmen  were  in  the 
future  to  be  paid  out  of  funds  appropriated 
by  the  United  States  Congress  itself.^  Ob- 
viously this  gesture  was  not  Intended  merely 
to  make  more  funds  available  for  the  appro- 
priation by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia.  It  in- 
dicated the  direction  in  which  thoughts  were 
turning  in  Washington.  Micronesian  Con- 
gressmen accepted  this  change  without  en- 
thusiasm. But  then,  many  of  them  had  drawn 
salaries  as  employees  of  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment before  this  without  being  reduced 
to  docility. 

n 
1968  saw  the  first  fruits  of  serious  local 
thinking  about  the  ultimate  political  status 
of  Micronesia.  The  story  goes  back  to  August 
1966.  when  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  peti- 
tioned the  President  of  the  United  States  "to 
establish  a  commission  to  consult  the  people 
of  Micronesia  to  ascertain  their  wishes  and 
views,  and  to  study  and  critically  assess  the 
political  alternatives  open  to  Micronesia." 
In  1967  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  its  own  Future  Po- 
litical Status  Commission.  About  the  same 
time,  the  President  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Congress  a  proposal  to  set  up  a  com- 
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mission  lo  examine  the  Issues  with  a  view 
to  enahllni?  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory 
freelv  :o  express  their  wishes  as  soon  as 
possible,  nnd  not  later  than  June  30,  1972.  on 
the  future  status  of  the  Trust  Territory   ■ 

The  Presidents  Status  Commission  would 
cons-iat  of  a  chairman  and  eight  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  four  members 
chosen  bv  the  Pre-^ldent  nf  the  Senate  ■■jncl 
four  chiaren  hv  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Reprfvenutlves.  it  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit Its  report  and  recommendations  within 
eight  months  of  the  prr.ision  -.f  appropria- 
tions Minor  disagreements  aro^e  In  Con- 
gress over  the  Commissions  composition  and 
the  target  date  A  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Corrunlsslon  failed  to  puss  in  1967. 
again  in  the  ele.-tion  vear  of  1968  and  vet 
again  in  1964  But  in  January  I96H  members 
of  the  Subcommittees  on  Territorial  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ind  the  Senate  visited  Micronesia 
and  held  dlacsslons  with  the  \flcmnesian 
Future  Political  Status  Commmlsslon 

The^e  discussions  were  not  pubii.shed  It  Is 
underst<xxl,  however  that  the  Mlcronesiaas 
found  the  American  senators  more  flexible 
than  the  members  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee The  prevailing  view  on  the  Hou.se  Sub- 
committee IS  siud  to  have  been  that  inde- 
pendence. »od  statehood  were  equally  un- 
realistic (iiial.s  for  Micronesia,  that  its  best 
course  would  be  to  elect  to  become  an  unin- 
corporated territory  of  the  United  States 
like  Gaum  In  the  meantime  Micronesia 
could  not  expect  to  be  allowed  either  to  ap- 
propriate federal  grants  in  aid  or  to  obtain 
free  entry  for  Its  products  Into  the  United 
States 

Meanwhile  the  Future  Political  Status 
Commission  had  not  been  idle  At  Ita  first 
meeting  m  November  1967  it  elected  as 
Chairman  Repre.sentatlve  .now  Senator* 
Lazarus  SalU  of  Palau.  the  prime  mover  In 
this  local  initiative  It  met  again  ;n  lan- 
uarv  and  April  1968,  the  meetings  lasting 
some  six  days  each  In  Mav  1968  Representa- 
tive sain  and  Senator  BaJlev  Olter  visited 
the  United  Nations.  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  Slates  Virgin  Islands  in  company 
with  a  State  Department  olHclal  At  the  end 
of  June  1968  Che  Commission  produced  itj 
first  In'erlm  Report,  a  d<x:ument  of  one- 
hundrt^-twenty-flve  pages 

The  Commission,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  its  appoint- 
ment, consisted  of  a  Congressman  from  each 
admmistra'lve  district  Ita  terms  .f  refer- 
ence were  .a>  to  develop  and  recommend 
methods  of  political  education,  (b,  to  pre- 
sent the  alternative  optioas  open  to  Mlcro- 
neslans  i^i  to  recommend  pr(-)cedures  to 
determine  the  wishes  of  the  people,  idi  'to 
undertake  a  comparative  analysis  and  to 
select  areas  of  studv  of  the  manners  and 
procedures  whereby  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Ricn  Western  Samoa,  and  Cook 
Islands  and  -other  territories  and  develop- 
ing nations  have  achieved  their  self-govern- 
ment independence,  or  other  status',  and 
lei  to  perform  any  necessarv  ancillary  func- 
tions The  mention  of  Independence  '  In  -he 
terms  of  reJerence  and  also  in  the  preambu- 
!ar  recitals  to  the  Joint  resolution,  and  the 
omission  of  any  express  reference  to  Ameri- 
can unincorporated  territories,  were  no  doubt 
carefully  calculated 

The  Interim  Report  was  inconclusive  but 
unusually  interesting  The  Commission  had 
not  yet  held  public  hearings:  nor  examined 
all  the  Issues.  It  aaked  the  regular  session 
of  Congress  for  renewal  of  Its  mandate  This 
was  quickly  granted  without  dissent;  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  relatively  large  sum 
of  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  travel  farther 
afield  Clearly  the  Interim  Report  had  made 
a  favorable  Impression 

The    Report    concentrated    on    Identifying 
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alternative  constitutional  destinations  open 
to  .Micronesia    In  an  appendix  it  svimmarlzed 
the  recent  political  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Ptierto   Rico,   Western  Samoa,   the 
Cook  Islands,  the  Philippines,  and  Guam,  in 
that  order    Analyzing  these  particular  cases, 
the  report   pointed   out    that   the   territories, 
upon  determination  of  their  pre.sent   status' 
had  not  been  ■•conomlcally  self-sumclent  and 
that    determination    of   status    had    not    sig- 
nificantly   encouraged     investment    or    eco- 
nomic  growth     Each   of   them,   neglected    by 
the  metropolitan  government    had  looked  to 
local  agitation  for  a  change  of  status  and  for 
constitutional  reform    In  some  of  them  ex- 
ternal  factors  such  as  United   Nations  atti- 
tudes,  or   Indirect    pressures   exerted    within 
the  metropolitan  power  structure  by  'he  de- 
pendent   territory    throughout    the    cultiva- 
tion of  influential  friends    had  been  impor- 
tant   This  analysis  was  cautiously  objective, 
but  Its  gist  wa.s  not   underst<«)d   to  appraise 
independence  as   a  panacea   for   Micronesia  s 
Ills   However,  there  was  no  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstances  in  which  an  option 
for   independence    might    be   to   Micronesia  s 
advantage 

In  other  appendices,  the  Commls-slon  set 
out  Its  recommendations  for  a  review  of  Sec- 
retarial Order  No  2882,  and  its  comments  on 
a  bill  for  an  Orgaiuc  Act  for  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory which  Representative  Patsy  Mink  of 
Hawaii  had  introduced  into  the  United 
States  Congress  .  the  bill  was  not  passed  into 
law).  The.se  recommendations  and  com- 
ments probably  intluenced  to  some  degree 
the  Fourth  .Amendment  to  the  -Secretarial 
Order  issued  three  months  later  The  Com- 
mission also  concluded  that  although  It 
should  cooperate  with  the  Presidential  Status 
Commission  were  It  formed.  .Mlcroneslans 
should  not  sit  as  members  of  the  Presidential 
Commission 

The  Commission  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question  of  political  education 
for  Mlcroneslans  generally  lacked  adequate 
understanding  of  the  present  Institutions  of 
government  and  were  not  In  a  position  to 
make  an  informed  choice  of  their  future 
status  But  Is  was  pointless  to  put  forward 
detailed  recommendations  on  the  matter  at 
that  time,  if  only  because  the  Commission 
Itself  was  .itUI  in  the  pri>cess  of  evaluating 
the  merits  of  various  alternative  types  of 
status  One  notes  that  In  January  1969  a 
special  committee  on  Government  Orcraniza- 
tlon  was  con^jtltuted  by  the  Congress  of  .Mi- 
cronesia to  examine  ways  of  Improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  Trust  Territory  Government 
The  committee  heard  testimony  from  officials 
and  others,  and  decided  to  travel  to  all  dis- 
tricts in  .March  It  would  be  in  a  poslti(,n  -o 
promote  the  diffusion  of  information  and 
perhaps  to  indicate  how  best  to  prepare  the 
people  for  subsequent  self-determination 

The  Interim  Report  save  prellnunarv  con- 
sideration to  nine  possibilities  Three  were 
concerned  with  the  Territory  s  future  get)- 
graphlcal  limits,  six  with  the  ultimate  politi- 
cal status  of  the  Territory,  assuming  reten- 
tion of  existing  boundaries,  there  w:is  some 
overlap  between   the  several  options 

On  the  question  of  geographical  limits, 
the  courses  considered  were  the  expansion  of 
Mlcnjnesla  to  Include  island  areas  not  yet 
within  Its  boundaries,  the  division  of  Micro- 
nesia .perhatw  uniting  part  of  the  Territory 
with  another  political  entity  i  .  and  the  main- 
tenance of  present  Mlcroneslan  boundaries. 
The  expansion  of  Micronesia  to  include 
other  areas  leg  Guam.  Nauru.  American 
Samoa,  the  Cook  Islands,  the  Gilbert  and  El- 
Uce  Islands  I  presupposed  a  willingness  to 
unite  on  the  part  of  the  others  Nothing  in 
any  of  these  territories  except  Guam  evi- 
denced any  wish  to  create  such  a  union  or 
that  union  would  bring  with  It  economic 
advantages  The  question  of  union  with 
Guam  would,  however,  require  further  in- 
vestlgalton 

My  own  impression   was  that  no  body  of 
opinion  In  .Micronesia  except  that  represented 
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by  the  Popular  Party  in  the  Marianas— now 
for  the  time  being,  a  minority  party  m  its 
own  district-  wanted  union  with  Guam  The 
Popular  Partv  wanted  the  Marianas  detached 
from  the  re.st  of  Micronesia  for  this  purpose 
in  Guam  itself,  opinion  .seemed  more  favor- 
able  to  merger  with  the  Marianas  than  wi-h 
the  Trust  Territory  as  a  whole  '  It  Is  of  some 
Interest  that  neither  In  this  context  nor  else- 
where in  -he  Interim  Rejiort  was  anv  express 
reference  made  to  the  po.ssibllltv  of  union 
with  Hawaii,  despite  the  fact  that  Governor 
Burns  of  Hawaii  and  other  influential  :ig. 
vires  In  that  state'  were  known  to  favor  -he 
incorporation  of  Micronesia  within  Hawaii 
The  emphasis  In  this  .section  of  the  Interim 
Report  w.as  on  the  expansion  rather  than  the 
absfirptlon  of  Micronesia  By  Implication,  -he 
Commission  was  unwilling  to  see  Micronesia 
lose  Its  Identity  by  subordination  to  another 
entity 

The  Commission  felt  that,  on  the  whole 
a  division  of  the  Territory  offered  lit'ie; 
moreover,  fragmentation  was  oppo.sed  both 
bv  the  United  States  and  by  the  United  Na- 
tlons  But  the  decision  to  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Territory  would  be  pre- 
.served  .as  an  entity  was  'a  begrudging  .md 
tentative  conclusion  "  ■ 

The  wording  reveals  differences  of  opinion 
within    the    Commission     This    Is    not    sur- 
prLslng    Not   only   did   the   Commls.slon   in- 
clude   a    separationlst     from    the    Marlar,.is, 
but   nationalist  sentiment  In  other  parts  of 
.Micronesia  is  weak  and.  .-is  the  Commission 
put  It.    •embryonic"    Were  a  plebiscite  con- 
ducted there  and  then,  offering  each  district 
the   option    of   separate    Independence,   this 
option  would  probably  have  attracted  a  very 
large   vote.    Local    particularism   Is   a   potent 
force  In   Micronesia    People  are  more  aware 
of   what   divides   them   from   their  neighbors 
in  other  districts  than  of  what  unites  them 
The.se   sentiments   are   not   confined    to  the 
apolitical  majority:   they  are  shared  In  some 
degree    by    the    more    sophisticated     Amrjng 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  of  Mlcro- 
nesla    In    1968    was   one    congratulating    'he 
diminutive   but    wealthy   Republic   of   Natru 
on  the  attainment  at  Independence    .A  num- 
ber of  prominent  Mlcroneslans  hanker  after 
the  same  goal   for  their  own  districts    But 
thev  are  practical  enough  to  be  pessimistic 
especially    as    such     minlscule    and    Impov- 
erished entitles  could  hardly  maintain  a  vi- 
able   independence    wnthout    offering   strate- 
gic facilities  to  a  foreign  country  hostile  -o 
the    United    States     One    has    only    to   state 
the  problem  to  see  that  It   would  be  almost 
impossible  to  resolve    Moreover,  if  each  dis- 
trlct    decided    to    go    its    own    way     and    -he 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  were  to 
concur,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  o{  -he 
new  murostates   would   be   left    to   moulder 
m   stagnation    And   if   strategic   potential   :s 
to  be  used  as  a  bargaining  counter  In  nego- 
tiations  about    ultimate   status,   there   is  at 
present  i  quite  .ipart  from  the  attitude  of  the 
Administering  Authority)    a  sufficient   num- 
ber   of    Mlcroneslans    with    an    Interest    m 
maintaining  the  Temtorys  geographical  in- 
tegrity to  quash  any  serious  separatist  agi- 
tation  If  a  district  hiis  a  valuable  asset,  pres- 
sure will  be  for  an  auction  on  behalf  of  'he 
people  of  the  whole  Territory 

On  the  provisional  assumption  that  -re 
Territory  would  remain  one.  the  Commis- 
sion set  out  four  main  alternative  destina- 
tions: independence:  the  status  of  a  freely 
aeeociated  state  or  protectorate:  inleura- 
tion  with  a  s4v.fTeign  state;  and  i  iierhap.s 
surprisingly  I  continuance  as  a  tnist  terri- 
tory The  Commission  made  comments  :; 
these  .-everal  pusslbilltles  but  offered  :.. 
recommendations. 

The  Commission  briefly  stated  the  imp... 
cations  of  independence,  but  in  so  delicate 
a  manner  as  to  give  no  direct  offense  to  the 
Administering  Authority  It  went  on  to  ob- 
serve that  lack  of  money  and  manpower,  and 
general    economic    underdevelopment,    pre- 
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seiited  serious  obstacles  to  Independence  in 
the  near  future,  unless  one  Jorm  of  economic 
and  political  dependence  were  exchanged 
(or  another  The  Commission  concluded  with 
the  cryptic  observation  that  "In  consider- 
ing ail  independent  Micronesia  .  some 
thought  must  be  given  to  the  continuing 
siratecic  interest  of  the  United  States  In 
Micronesia""  One  could  assume  that  these 
wo.-ds  were  not  composed  in  a  spirit  of  al- 
triu.sm  Mlcroneslans  would  not  voluntarily 
eschew  indepencience  merely  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
passage  implied  that  American  presence  In 
.Micronesia  might  well  be  worth  a  great 
deal  ol  money  to  the  United  States,  especially 
if  the  Ryukii  Islands  (including  Okinawa) 
were  to  be  evacuated  soon;  that  an  option 
for  independence  would  not  inevitably  prove 
an  economic  catastrophe,  despite  serious 
risks  I  of  which  the  present  unpopularity  of 
foreign  aid  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  the  unpredictability  of  future  strategic 
appreciations  are  the  most  obvlovis);  and 
that  nobody  could  be  sure  of  American  re- 
actions to  a  vote  in  favor  of  Independence. 
One  can  at  least  be  sure— and  the  Mlcro- 
neslans a.re  aware  of  thl.s — that  the  United 
.states  Government  would  prefer  Micronesia 
not  to  opt  for  independence:  and  that  it  can 
>e  persuaded  to  invest  a  good  deal  of  money 
.11  developing  Mlcroneslan  resources  in  the 
hope  of  influencinE;  the  outcome. 

Hie  Commission  dwelt  even  less  expan- 
sively on  the  status  of  what  it  called  a  "free 
a.'soclated  state",  which  It  equated  with  a 
protectorate.  It  had  not  studied,  at  that  time, 
arrangements  for  the  British  associated 
stiiies  in  the  Caribbean  One  of  the  appen- 
dices described  rather  sketchlly  the  constitu- 
tional and  economic  position  of  the  Cook 
I?'.ands. 

The  next  group  of  possible  destinations 
■•vtrc  forms  of  integration  with  a  major  power. 
I  he  logical  choice  for  Integration",  in  the 
words  of  the  Report,  "is  with  the  United 
.states."  Such  a  choice  would  practically 
guarantee  continued  support  for  develop- 
ment programs  and  for  the  supply  of  skilled 
personnel  not  available  in  Micronesia.  Three 
lorms  of  "integration"  were  mentioned: 
tommonwealth  status  after  the  style  of 
Puerto  Rico:  integration  as  an  unlncor- 
jiorated  territory:  and  integration  as  an  In- 
.  orporated  territory.  The  Report  did  not  deal 
with  the  possibility  of  separate  statehood  for 
Micronesia  (except  in  passing,  when  it  re- 
icrred  to  the  status  of  an  incorporated  ter- 
vitury  as  the  "highest  next  to  statehood" 
within  the  American  system)  nor.  as  we  have 
nointed  out.  did  it  mention  the  question  of 
Dtuon  with  Hawaii. 

The  present  writers  own  impression  is  that 
most  of  the  members  of  the  ComnUssion 
were  attracted  to  the  idea  of  Commonwealth 
status  but  not  to  territorial  status.  They  did 
not  wish  to  be  latter-day  Guamanians  or 
.ippendages  of  Hawaii;  nor.  for  that  matter, 
(lid  they  appear  to  be  enamored  of  the  con- 
( cpt  of  .American  citizenship  or  liability  to 
•he  draft,  which  the  Puerto  Rlcans  enjoy. 
Hut  Puerto  Rico's  wide  measure  of  internal 
.lutonomy  coupled  with  a  de  facto  right  of 
elf-deiermlnatioii.  viewed  against  a  back- 
L-round  of  impressive  economic  development 
..nd  participation  in  a  range  of  American 
ocial  welfare  programs,  had  much  to  com- 
Kiend  it.  Why  the  Commission  distinguished 
commonwealth  status  so  sharply  from  free 
issociation  according  u  the  Cook  Islands 
nifxiel  was  not  dear  The  Cook  Islanders  have 
retained  New  Zealand  citizenship  and  free 
locess  to  New  Zealand:  the  economy  is  heav- 
.:>•  .'ubsidized  by  New  Zealand:  and  the  Is- 
lands ha\e  an  explicit  constitutional  right  to 
opt  for  independence.  It  is  true  that  the 
Cook  Islands  do  not  enjoy  high  living  stand- 
ards, and  they  do  not  share  fully  in  the 
social  l>enefits  of  New  Zealand,  but  then  the 
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Islands  are  very  remote  and  poor  In  re- 
sources, and  New  Zealand  Is  a  fairly  small 
and  not  particularly  rich  country.  Moreover, 
it  Is  open  to  the  Cook  Islands  Legislature  to 
enact  measures  for  reasonable  protective  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  indigenous  in- 
habitants. 

Finally,  there  was  the  possibility  of  re- 
maining a  trust  territory  indefinitely.  Such 
a  decision  might  expedite  economic  devel- 
opment by  leaving  United  States  exposed  to 
pressure;  if  the  status  issue  were  resolved, 
there  Is  a  danger  that  Micronesia  would  be 
allowed  to  fall  back  into  oblivion. 

This  last  suggestion  would  be  unattractive 
to  the  United  States  Government,  to  interna- 
tional opinion  and  to  a  growing  number  of 
educated  Mlcroneslans."  If  such  a  state  of 
affairs  were  to  come  to  pass,  it  would  be  a 
by-product  either  of  disagreement  with  the 
United  States  or  within  Micronesia  on  the 
status  issue,  or  of  failure  to  persuade  the 
United  Nations  that  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment should  be  terminated — for  example, 
because  the  Mlcroneslans  had  opted  for  a 
status  less  than  sovereign  independence, 
ni 
In  July  1969  the  Mlcroneslan  Future  Po- 
litical Status  Commission  issued  its  final  Re- 
port. It  came  down  in  favor  of  an  internally 
self-governing  state  in  free  association  with 
the  United  States.  If  negotiations  for  free 
association  were  to  fall,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  Micronesia  ultimately  opt 
for  independence  as  a  unified  state.'' 

During  the  preceding  few  months  there 
had  been  several  developments.  First,  the 
Commission  had  engaged  Professor  James 
W.  Davidson  of  the  Australian  National  Uni- 
versity, Canberra,  as  its  constitutional  con- 
sultant. Davidson,  a  New  Zealander,  was 
entirely  Independent  of  the  Territorial  Ad- 
ministration. He  had  been  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Cook  Islands  free  association 
scheme  and  Western  Samoa's  independence 
constitution.  In  1967  he  had  advised  Ham- 
mer de  Roburt  in  Nauru  during  the  difficult 
but  successful  negotiations  for  independence. 
His  appointment  to  advise  the  Mlcroneslan 
Commission  was  an  astute  and  significant 
move. 

Second,  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Sec- 
retariat Order  which  had  originally  consti- 
tuted the  Mlcroneslan  Congress  provided  for 
a  number  of  significant  changes  in  the  leg- 
islature. Government  officers  and  employees 
and  members  of  district  legislatures  were 
now  disqualified  from  membership  in  Con- 
gress (they  had  previously  been  permitted  to 
serve  because  of  a  dearth  of  suitably  quali- 
fied candidates);  a  salary  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  was  pro- 
vided for  each  member  of  Congress"  (com- 
pensation of  members  had  previously  been 
fixed  at  sixteen  dollars  per  day  plus  travel- 
ling allowances);  and  the  length  of  regular 
legislative  sessions  was  increased  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  days  per  year,  with  pro- 
vision for  an  additional  regular  session  of  up 
to  fifteen  days  in  alternate  years.  The  fact 
that,  in  the  future,  salaries  would  be  paid 
out  of  American  congressional  appropria- 
tions underlined  the  difficulties  implicit  in 
an  option  for  independence.  However,  with 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  now  a  body  of 
salaried  members  and  with  the  length  of  its 
usual  sessions  for  1969  now  doubled,  the 
status  of  Mlcroneslan  Congressmen  had  been 
enhanced  rather  than  diminished  in  their 
own  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  the  electorate.  As 
professional  legislators,  they  became  more, 
not  less,  self-assertive. 

Third,  the  Status  Commission  had  broad- 
ened its  horizons  by  talking  to  the  political 
leaders  of  Nauru  and  the  Cook  Islands,  and 
visiting  American  Samoa,  Western  Samoa, 
Fiji,  and  Australian  New  Guinea. 

Fourth,   It  conducted   public   hearings   in 

each  of  the  six  districts  in  order  to  sound 

local  opinion  and  further  political  education. 

Fifth,  the  election  results  in  the  Marianas 


(the  Popular  Party's  candidate  had  been 
narrowly,  but  surprisingly,  defeated)  had 
probably  reduced  the  future  dimensions  of 
the  problem  created  by  the  separatist  move- 
ment in  that  district.  (However,  see  footnote 
4  for  evidence  that  in  November  1969  this 
problem  still  remained  I . 

Sixth,  in  April  1969  the  Commission  issued 
a  Statement  of  Intent,  virtually  a  synopsis 
of  the  conclusions  contained  in  Its  Report 
three  months  later. 

Seventh,  in  May  1969  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  new  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Territories,'-'  and  high-ranking  defense 
officials  visited  Micronesia.  The  ball  was  al- 
ready in  their  court,  and  they  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assess  the  nature  of  America's  prob- 
lems. 

Eighth,  it  was  becoming  increasingly  likely 
that  the  United  States  would  111  reUnqulsh 
its  political  status  in  Okinawa,  where  it  had 
massive  bases,  and  (11)  phase  out  its  commit- 
ment in  Viet  Nam.  during  the  next  few  years. 
The  net  result  would  probably  be  an  increase 
in  the  strategic  "denial"  value  of  Micronesia 
to  the  United  States.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
predict  how  the  change  of  government  in 
Washington  and  the  introduction  of  new 
faces  among  those  responsible  for  the  Terri- 
tory's affairs  ■'  would  affect  the  Administra- 
tion's policies. 

IV 
The    1969    Report    of    the    Future    Status 
Commission   was   far   more   decisive   and   ex- 
plicit than  the  Interim  Report.  It  summarily 
dismissed   integration   with   Japan   as   being 
neither  advantageous  nor  practicable.  It  re- 
jected   the    idea    of    integration    with    the 
United   States.-'   while  recognizing   the  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  incorporation  with  the 
American  constitutional  system  would  bring. 
The   disadvantages,   paramount   in  the  eyes 
of  the  Commission,  were  five:   other  United 
States  citizens  would   have  equal  rights   to 
acquire  land  >■•  and  conduct  business  in  Mi- 
cronesia;   Micronesia   would   lack  control  of 
its  own  affairs;  Mlcroneslans  would  be  sub- 
ject to  United  States  taxes;  they  would  have 
fewer  opportunities  to  hold  key  positions  in 
the  government:   there  would  be  intensified 
Americanization,  which  would  diminish  the 
prospect  of  preserving  Mlcroneslan  cultures. 
The   Report  failed  to  make  clear,  however, 
that  some  of  these  consequences  would  flow 
only  from  complete  integration — e.g.  as  part 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Guam,  an  unincor- 
porated territory  of  the  United  States,  has  a 
large  measure  of   internal  self-government; 
Guamanians  hold  most  of  the  key  positions 
in  the  Administration;  the  tax  system  is  not 
the  same  as  on  the  mainland.  But  to  the  Ml- 
croneslans  (except  in  the  Marianas)    Amer- 
ica is  no  more  than  a  generous  and  helpful 
friend.  Most  Mlcroneslans.  unlike  Guaman- 
ians.  do   not   want   to   be   Incorporated   into 
the  great  .American  family;  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  or  ought  to  be  Americans.  Nor 
do  thev  wish  to  have  their  hands  tied  by  the 
Pentagon.  "Hieir  aversion  to  territorial  status 
rests  to  a  large  extent  on  a  distaste  for  the 
situation  in  Guam,  which  they  see  as  inim- 
ical to  self-respect.  To  the  members  of  the 
Status    Commission,    a    merger    with    Guam 
imposed    by    the    United    States    while    Mi- 
cronesia   was   still    a    trust   territory    would 
be  unacceptable. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  took  note  of 
sentiment  in  the  Marianas  District  in  favor 
of  an  immediate  merger  with  Guam."  and  of 
interest  shown  at  its  public  hearings  in  all 
districts  in  relationships  with  Guam.  It  dealt 
Judiciously  with  the  separatist  movement  on 
the  Marianas,  and  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  it  "would  not  oppose  a  political  union 
which  reflects  the  freely-expressed  desire  of 
a  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  district."'" 
But  it  also  commented  that  it  was  ultimately 
for  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
to  resolve  this  question,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  separation  would  not  be  embarked 
upon  till  all  possibilities  for  partnership  had 
been  explored. 
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The  CommlMlon  foresaw  a  growth  in  co- 
operation between  Guam  and  the  TYxist  Ter- 
ritory, ind  thought  :t  -not  impoaalble  that 
Guam  and  MlcroneeU  mli?ht  ime  day  com- 
prtse  a  single  political  unit  ••  But  first  the 
Trust  Temu)ry  had  to  become  a  self-govern- 
ing state  :n  free  .LSfiocUtlon  with  the  United 
States  If  the  people  of  Guam  were  fo  join 
the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  !n  a  move- 
ment towards  full  internal  self-government 
the  question  of  a  future  union  could  be  care- 
fully  discussed  '  This  part  of  the  Commis- 
sions Report  was  .-autlously  and  sf)mewhat 
vaguely  worded,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  unanimity  on  ;i  contentious  issue 
Union  between  a  "lelf-governlng  Mlcroneela 
<ind  Guam  may  Indeed  not  be  imp^wialble 
but  there  would  have  to  be  big  rhanges  <>f 
attitude  in  both  terrlUtrles  before  it  could  t>e 
aerlouslv  contemplated 

On  the  central  Issues,  the  Commission 
shed  the  reticence  it  had  shown  in  1968 
Silcronesla  had  to  become  fully  self-govern- 
ing 'because  the  continuation  of  a  quasl- 
colonlal  status  would  prove  degrading  to 
Micronesia  and  unworthy  of  America  "  "  But 
America  had  strategic  interests  in  the  area 
Por  this  purpose  it  needed  to  use  the  Mlcro- 
neslans'  most  precious  asset  their  land  and 
It  should  be  prepared  to  pay  ;in  .ipproprl- 
ate  price  fteelv  negotiated  with  Mlcroneslans. 
for  such  facilities  The  price  would  entail 
the  provisl  'n  >f  material  and  human  aid  to 
the  Mlcroneslan  Government,  and  the  repre- 
sentation .md  protection  of  Micronesia  In 
International  affairs  In  return  Micronesia 
would  accept  some  relinquishment  of  land 
for  .American  military  purposes,  the  social 
consequences  of  the  presence  of  American 
military  personnel,  and  the  prospect  of  be- 
ing a  target  in  a  future  war 

The   Commission    envisaged    the    following 
procedure     P.rst.    a    formal    request    by    rhe 
Congress  of  Micronesia  to  the  United  Htates 
Congress  for  the  passage  of  an  enabling  Act 
similar  -o  rhe  Act  under  which  Puerto  Rico  s 
Commonwealth   .or  free  .association  i    consti- 
tution  was   adopted   by   the   people,    second 
negotiations   by   Mlcroneslan    representatives 
with    'he   Federal   Government    in    Washing- 
ton.   »    third,    the    adoption    of    an    extensive 
program  of  political  education  m  Micronesia 
Inspired  by  ^he  Initiative  of  IndUndual  mem- 
bers of   the  Congress  of   Micronesia,    fourth 
the  election  of    i  Constitutional   Convention 
In  Micronesia  to  determine  the  future  con- 
stitution,  fifth,  submission  of  both  the  con- 
stitution   prepared    by    the    Convention    and 
the  question  of  political  status  accompany- 
ing it  to  .1  referendum  of  the  people    If  the 
proposals  were  rejected  bv  the  people,  trus- 
teeship   would    have    to    be    prolonged    till    a 
satisfactory    solution    was    reached      If    the 
proposals   were   rejected    bv    the   voters   of   a 
single    district,    the    Congress    of    Micronesia 
"should  take  rhls  into  careful  consideration 
and   attempt    to   resolve   U   ■  '  The   Commis- 
sion  was  clear   that   the  constitution   could 
not   be  one   handed   down   bv   the  Adminis- 
tering Authority,  and  that  close  consultation 
with    the    United    Nations   should    be    main- 
tained 

The  Commission  did  not  ofTer  detailed  sug- 
gestions for  the  future  structure  of  internal 
self-g.)vernment.  but  noted  a  consensus  that 
the  lnterest.s  of  each  district  ought  to  be 
taken  Info  account;  that  no  district  or  group 
of  districts  be  allowed  a  dominating  position 
by  reason  jf  numerical  superiority,  and  that 
unity  must  be  compatible  with  decentraliza- 
tion and  the  recognition  of  diversity.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  vest  executive  power 
In  a  council  representing  all  districts  Instead 
of  concentrating  that  power  in  one  individ- 
ual 

Perhaps  the  best  section  of  the  Report  was 
the  succinct  appraisal  of  the  advantages  and 
and  disadvantages  of  Independence  '  An  In- 
dependent   Micronesia    would    need    to    have 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


close  ties  with  a  major  power,  presumably 
the  United  States  and  would  depend  on  that 
power  for  grants?  in  aid  and  rental  for  leased 
strategic  bases  .\n  attempt  by  that  p<jwer  to 
exert  undtie  pressure  on  an  Independent 
Micronesia  would  be  more  Jimcult  than  if 
Micronesia  were  :ia  associated  state  Its  au- 
thority In  an  independent  Micronesia  would 
be  defined  by  treaty  .^»  an  Independent  state 
Micronesia  .ould,  if  it  wished,  take  part  di- 
rectly in  the  affairs  of  International  orga- 
nizations, it  would  have  more  freedom  of 
manoeuvre  The  Commission  also  thi.iught 
that  a  decision  to  opt  for  Independence  would 
a-s-sist  the  growth  of  national  pride  and  a 
sen.se  uf  Mlcroneslan  identity  Independence, 
rn.jreovpr  would  be  an  ■>utcome  acceptable 
to  the  United  Nations 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  a  for- 
mal constitutional  link  with  the  United 
-States  would  leave  Micronesia  in  a  perilous 
fciino^lc  position  as  one  among  many 
■j^(#mants  for  foreign  aid 

''Even  If  the  American  Government  felt  a 
sense  of  obligation,  their  sympathy  might  not 
be  shared  by  Congress  As  an  Independent 
stale.  Micronesia  could  not  expect  duty-free 
entry  for  Its  exports  to  the  United  .states  or 
so  ready  a  supply  of  .American  expert  ad- 
visers, thotigh  It  would  be  free  Uj  .seek  assist- 
ance elsewhere  However  Independence  would 
probably  mean  a  fall  In  Micronesia's  already 
:'<w  living  standard.s  Oiven  the  'grim  re- 
.illtles  ■  of  Mlcroneslan  conditions,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  Independence  only  as 
a.  second  alternative  to  be  considered  If  self- 
government  in  free  .issoclatlon  with  the 
United  .States  should  nut  be  pos.slble  '  Earlier 
in  the  Report  the  Commission  had  stressed 
that  failure  In  the  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  should  not  lead  to  "au  .ibrupt 
and  Immediate  plunge  into  the  hard.shlps 
and  uncertainties  of  independence  '  but  to 
ii  lengthy  prolongation  of  the  Trusteeship 
.Agreement  while  the  the  basis  for  viable 
Mlcroneslan  Independence  was  being  estab- 
lished  ' 

In  two  respects  the  Commission  seems  to 
have  been  unrealistic  First,  Independence 
would  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  insul.ir  frsig- 
mentatlon  than  to  national  unity,  except  pos- 
sibly in  the  very  thort  term  One  clear  ad- 
vantage of  asscx-latlon  With  the  United  .States 
would  be  that  America  could  be  expected  to 
apply  coercion  to  a  secessionist  Island  group 
It  might  be  more  reluctant  to  do  .so  at  the 
invitation  of  an  Independent  .Mlcroneslan 
Government.  Second,  it  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  United  Nations  would  rec(jgnize  the  valid- 
ity of  an  act  of  self-determination  which  did 
not  offer  the  Mlcronesians  the  option  of  vot- 
ing for  independence 

The  Report  is  markedly  vagxie  on  the  type 
of  association  .arrangement   the  Commission 
had   in    mind     tYom    Its   omissions   one   may 
perhaps   inter   that   the  Commission  favored 
a    relationship    with    the    United   SUles    less 
close  than  that  of  Puerto  Hlco  but  not  quite 
06  loose  as   that   between   New   Zealand   and 
the    Cook    Islands     Nothing    in    the    Repwrt 
suggests   that    the   .\s8<jclatlon    arrangements 
should  include  a  provision   i  which  exists   In 
the  Cook  Islands  and  the  British  associated 
states)    for    termination    at    the   Irislance   of 
either   party     Presumably   this   •. mission    re- 
flects   the    fear    that    .Micronesia    might    one 
day  be  cast  adrift  to  fend  for  Itself    But  the 
Independence  option  cannot  be  dismissed  so 
easily     Again,    the   Report   seems    Ui   ^issume 
that    Mlcroneslans    i  unlike    I»uerto    Rlcansi 
*ould  not  be  American  citizens,  but  should 
enjoy   free   access   to   the   United  States   and 
the    .American     market,     whereas    .\mer1can 
citizens  would  not  enjoy  corresponding  rights 
"f   K-cess  to  .Micronesia,  and  that  the  United 
States  Government  and  Cnngre.ss  would  lack 
paramount  .authority  in  Micronesia   (as  New 
Zealand    lacks    par.imount   authority    :n    the 
Cook  Island.s  I   except  In  relation  to  external 
defense  ;tnd  internatlonaJ  relations    However. 
It   Is   understandable   that    the    Mlcroneslans 
should  seek  the  best  of  all  available  worlds 


It  Is  also  undersundable  that,  whatever  the 
Report  may  say.  continued  association  *:•>, 
the  United  States  would  be,  for  many  mj. 
croneslans,  a  second  best,  a  sacrifice  of  tlipir 
emotional  preference  for  Independence 


America's  self-image  has  been  and  still  's 
that  of  a  noncolonlal.  indeed  anllcoloinai 
power  For  a  number  of  rea8<:)ns  this  inmee 
la  no  longer  credible  in  much  of  the  inapt iv 
name<l  third  world"-'  American  interests 
have  demanded  support  for  a  western  al- 
liance with  colonial  powers:  military  i:it<'r. 
ventlon  in  small  countries  menaced  ,r 
thought  to  be  menaced  by  Communist  nb. 
version  or  take-overs;  the  malntenanc-  ,,f 
foreign  bases,  and  the  adoption  of  positions 
m  the  Middle  East  and  Southern  Africa  i,x) 
moderate  to  satisfy  infiamed  passions  In 
addition,  the  United  States  remains  sui-ject 
to  the  hostile  scrutiny  ut  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-Four  because  of  its  "colonial'  stance 
in  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameriran 
Samoa  and  Micronesia  It  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  wealthy  in  a  world  of  poor 
nations;  it  Is  accused  of  neo-colonlallsiii  It 
houses  the  United  Nations  in  New  Vork 
where  delegates  can  observe  for  themsenes 
a  wide  gulf  between  riches  and  squalor 
surges  of  black  revolutionary  sentiment,  .aid 
violent  manifestations  of  social  disorder 

The  international  Image  of  the  Ui.ned 
States  may  improve;  It  may  deteriorate  in 
anv  event,  the  influence  wielded  by  -he 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations  and  in 
the  world  at  large  Is  more  impressive  ■l.trn 
.Americas  popularity  Its  success  (for  what 
It  is  worth)  in  securing  the  exclusion  uf 
Communist  China  from  the  Chinese  seat  tit 
the  United  Nations  for  so  many  years  bears 
testimony  to  this  tact  But  in  such  a  < ,  n- 
text  the  United  States  must  surely  handle 
the  problem  of  Micronesia  'Aith  delicacv  :ind 
finesse,  unless,  of  course.  :t  Is  prepared  'o 
thumb  Its  noee  at  United  .Nations  opuuon  in 
defense  of  an  interest  inessential  to  national 
survival. 

Relations  between  'he  United  States  i^nd 
the  Trusteeship  Council  have  been  amicable. 
The  comments  o!  the  1967  Visiting  .Mission  to 
Micronesia  were  lar  from  being  uniformly 
uncomplimentary  At  the  conclusion  of  ihe 
debate  on  Micronesia  in  the  Trusteeship 
Council  in  June  1968  'he  Senior  .^meri'  .u 
representative,  a  newcomer  to  these  proceed- 
ings, was  moved  to  observe  that  he  !.ad 
never  met  a  group  of  members  of  .inv 
I  United  Nations!  body  who  could  surpass  ,  r 
even  match  in  courtesy,  cooperation  and 
diligence,  the  members  of  this  Council" 
The  Trusteeship  Council  is  now  a  waning 
force. 

Its  proceedings  attract  little  attention  At 
the  Councils  second  meeting  on  Mlcronejia 
in  M»iy  196«  none  of  the  slxty-six  .seals  In  the 
press  gallery  was  occupied  Attend.incc  In  the 
public  gallery- .tdmlttedly  on  a  wet  morn- 
ing—  varied  from  one  to  four  One  spectator 
fell  asleep  However,  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil, provided  that  It  survives,  may  play  n 
Important  role  In  the  process  of  self-deiT- 
min.iilon  for  Micronesia,  if  only  because 
among  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  ir  is 
the  least  unsympathetic  to  American  vleiv- 
polnts  ;ind  by  far  the  best  Informed  .<boiit 
the  problems  of  the  iirea.  A  Visiting  Mission 
from  the  Trusteeship  Council  Is  going  o 
Micronesia  early  in  1970  It  may  well  be  the 
last  America's  Interests  dict;Ue  that  the 
Visiting  Mission's  Report  be  generally  favor- 
able I'hat  Report  Is  unlikely  to  be  favorable 
to  the  .Administering  Authority  unless  there 
are  clear  signs  that  ill  preparations  for  .!i^. 
act  of  self-determination  are  on  their  w.iy 
ajid  III)  Mlcroneslans  will  be  left  to  choo-e 
their  own  ultimate  status  and  not  have  Ih.r. 
status  thrust  upon  them. 

It  does  not  follow  that  America  must 
totally  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
Mlcroneslan  Future  Political  SUtus  Commi.-.- 
slon  or  ofler  a  blank  cheque  to  Micronesia 
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Given  the  general  climate  of  opinion  in  the 
United  Nations,  It  Is  essential  that  (1)  Mi- 
cronesia be  offered  a  genuine  independence 
option  and  (2)  the  conduct  of  a  referendum 
on  the  status  issue  be  supervised  or  ob- 
served by  United  Nations  representatives. 
There  is  no  precedent  lor  a  trust  territory 
opting  for  a  status  other  than  Independence 
in  i!-s  own  right  or  as  part  of  a  contiguous 
independent  state 

If  Micronesia  is  not  going  to  opt  for  In- 
dependence, moderate  antl-colonlal  opinion 
•It  the  United  Nations  must  at  least  be  satis- 
fied that  the  Mlcroneslans  really  do  not  want 
independence  This  cannot  be  demonstrated 
unless  the  Mlcroneslans  are  offered  the  op- 
tion, even  If  they  would  prefer  not  to  be 
offered  It  .And  the  offer  <  which  could  be 
posi-d.ited)  .should  not  be  accompanied  by 
threats  of  cessation  of  all  economic  aid  If  the 
Microneslarvs  were  to  vote  for  Independence; 
otherwise  the  people's  choice  of  an  associa- 
tion arrangement  might  be  Justly  criticized 
.IS  having  been  made  under  duress.  It  must 
be  tiorne  In  mind  too  that,  since  the  AnguU- 
lan  episode,  free  association  is  widely  re- 
p.iri!ed  as  colonialism  masquerading  under  a 
thin  disguise. 

Termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
must  be  approved  not  only  by  the  United 
St.iies  Government  (see  Agreement,  Art.  15) 
and  Congress,  but  also  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil The  General  Assembly  has  no  loous 
standi,  since  Micronesia  is  a  strategic  trust 
territory.  If  the  Administering  Authority  pur- 
ported to  terminate  the  Agreement  unilat- 
erally, this  would  be  Ineffective  In  interna- 
tion.ll  law.'^  The  United  Nations  Charter  Is 
strar.Kely  silent  on  the  procedure  to  be 
adopted;  but  we  can  assume  that  (1)  any 
res(  lutlon  to  terminate  the  Agreement  must 
be  passed  by  the  Security  Council  and  (2) 
e.<ich  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council  would  have  a  right  of  veto.  In  addi- 
tion the  matter  would  probably  be  con- 
str.ied  as  sufficiently  Important  to  require  an 
affirmative  vote  of  nine  of  the  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council,  including  the 
concurring  votes  of  the  permanent  member.* 
The  onus  of  satisfying  an  antl-colonlal  ma- 
jority of  the  Security  Council  will  not  easily 
be  discharged. 

Perhaps  the  United  States  will  be  able  tc 
coine  to  an  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  If,  however.  Peking  has  occupied  the 
Chinese  seat  by  the  time  the  issue  comes 
before  the  Security  Council,  the  prospects  of 
a  \eto  will  be  very  real.  Por  this  reason  alone 
the  United  States  will  be  well  advised  to 
tre:it  the  question  of  ultimate  status  as 
urt-ent  If,  moreover,  things  go  wrong  at  the 
United  Nations.  If  a  referendtun  cannot  be 
conducted  with  the  blessing  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  if  Its  outcome  is  unacceptable  to 
t!ie  Security  Council,  the  United  States  •will 
ri?maln  saddled  with  a  trust  territory  for 
whkh  it  Is  no  longer  prepiered  to  be  Inter- 
niUionally  accountable.  This  state  of  affairs, 
le-iving  the  United  States  barraged  by  Inter- 
national criticism  and  harried  by  ungrateful 
wards,  ought  to  be  avoided  If  possible. 

I'he  United  States  should  therefore  be  ac- 
commodating to  the  Mlcroneslans.  It  should, 
hovvever.  make  clear  that  any  association  ar- 
rangement submitted  to  the  people  for  ap- 
proval must  Include  provision  for  unilateral 
termination  of  the  arrangement,  enabling  the 
Mlcronesians  subsequently  to  proceed  to  In- 
dependence If  the>  so  wished.  Preferably  that 
option  for  unilateral  termination  should  ex- 
tend to  the  Mlcronesians  alone.  But  It  would 
be  isklng  a  good  deal  of  the  United  States 
not  to  insist  on  a  reciprocal  right  to  ter- 
minate the  association 

The  Mlcroneslans  ought  not  to  be  offered 
tlie  choice  of  fragmentation.  There  Is  no 
dearth  of  particularlst  sentiment,  and  to 
U'^itimlze  It  would  be  to  encourage  It,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole.  To 
ailord  the  Marianas  the  option  of  seceding  to 
J  'In  Guam  would  be  very  badly  received  at 


the  United  Natioiis.  Possibly  the  least  un- 
satisfactory solution  to  this  problem  would 
be  for  the  Constitution  of  Micronesia  to  pro- 
vide that  within  a  prescribed  period  after 
Micronesia  had  attained  associated  status  (or 
independence)  a  referendum  be  held  on  tiie 
issue  in  the  Marianas  District. 

Prom  all  this  it  follows  that  the  United 
States  should  be  prepared  to  risk  Its  own 
Interests  In  Micronesia  in  order  not  to  thwart 
Micronesia's  desire  for  autonomy  and  thereby 
antagonize  the  great  bulk  of  international 
opinion.  Temptation  to  palm  Micronesia  off 
with  territorial  status,  either  as  a  new  unin- 
corporated territory  or  as  part  of  Guam,  must 
be  flrmly  resisted.  Mlcronesians  outsld^  the 
Marianas  do  not  want  such  a  status.  iThe 
annexation  of  a  trust  territory  by  a  West- 
em  Administering  Authority  is  without 
precedent  and  the  status  of  an  unincorpo- 
rated territory  is  regarded  by  the  United  Na- 
tions as  more  "colonial"  than  that  of  a  trust 
territory.  True,  America's  defense  interests 
could  be  better  protected  by  the  annexation 
of  Micronesia  than  by  any  other  constitu- 
tional arrangement.  The  embarrassment  of 
seeing  "inunature"  Micronesia  leapfrog  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  American  Samoa 
by  achieving  full  Internal  self-government 
in  a  sudden  bound  would  also  be  avoided. 
Again,  there  is  a  lot  of  ocean  within  the 
boundaries  of  Micronesia,  which  might  yield 
wealth  to  be  exploited  one  day,  and  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  Mlcroneslans  would  be- 
come less  uncertain.  But  the  international 
image  of  the  United  States  would  be  gravely 
damaged   by  such   an   imposition. 

The  general  guide-lines  for  the  United 
States  to  follow  have  been  Indicated  by  the 
Report  of  the  Future  Political  Status  Com- 
mission. An  outsider  would  be  presumptuous 
to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  a  scheme 
for  association  should  be  negotiated.  Clear- 
ly, United  States  congressional  leaders  must 
be  brought  into  the  picture  at  an  early  stage; 
enabling  legislation  will  be  required,  and  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  the  fate  of 
the  Joint  resolutions  on  the  Presidential 
Status  Commission  *  or  the  dismal  delays 
In  implementing  proposals  for  constitutional 
change  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Meanwhile,  development  aid  to  Micronesia 
must  somehow  produce  tangible  results.  This 
will  at  least  help  to  dispel  the  pervasive  sense 
of  pessimism  in  Micronesia.  Rome  cannot. 
and  yet  it  must,  be  built  in  a  day  and  a 
half:  and  it  must  be  built  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Mlcronesians.  Above  all,  Ml- 
cronesians who  are  in  politics  must  feel  that 
they  have  a  meaningful  voice  in  shaping 
their  country's  destiny.  Leading  members 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  must  be 
brought  into  closer  association  with  the  Ter- 
ritorial Government,  participating  directly 
in  the  formation  and  implementation  of 
local  policy  decisions. 

Their  views  on  the  question  of  Micronesia's 
future  status — views  which,  by  modern  in- 
ternational standards,  are  distinctly  mod- 
erate— must  be  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
respect  in  Washington.  And  within  an  agreed 
framework,  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  Mlcroneslans  must  then  be  allowed  to 
evolve,  in  a  Constitutional  Convention,  their 
own  form  of  government,  free  from  external 
constraint.  If  these  principles  are  applied 
without  procrastination,  there  is  every  pos- 
sibility that  the  people  of  Micronesia  will 
determine  their  future  by  opting  for  free 
association  with  the  United  States. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Secretarial  Order  No.  2882  is  the  instru- 
ment whereby  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
had  originally  been  constituted  In  1964. 

=  Travel  and  subsistence  allowances  were 
to  be  met  out  of  local  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia.  At  the  same  time, 
the  salary  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  to  the 
Congress  became  payable  out  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
instead  of  the  High  Commissioner's  budget. 


"  See  CoNGRESsioNAi,  Recobo,  vol.  113,  pt^lB, 
pp.  23809-23810.  V-' 

•  An  unofficial  plebiscite  taken  in  Guam  In 
November  1969  has  shown,  however,  that 
there  Is  substantial  opposition  in  that  Island 
to  merger  with  the  Marianas.  Nonetheless 
another  unofficial  plebiscite  taken  In  the 
Marianas  a  few  days  after  the  poll  in  Guam 
indicated  that  merger  with  Guam  was  still 
the  preferred  course  for  the  district,  despite 
the  opposition  of  Guam. 

•'  The  Governor's  views  are  reported  in  the 
Guam  Daily  News,  July  5,   1968,  p.  4. 

'See  Reports  on  Paciftc  Affairs  1965:  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 89th  Congress,  1st  Session  (Au- 
gust 5-11,  and  September  7,  1965)  (Serial  Nc. 
16-54-164,  Washington,  D.C.) . 
•  Interim  Report,  p.  17. 
>>  Interim  Report,  p.  21. 

'  Though  many  persons  to  waom  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Trusteeship  Council's  Visiting 
Mission  of  1967  spoke  had  asked  them:  "Why 
is  the  United  Nations  rushing  us?  What  is 
the  hurry?"  (Report,  T/1658,  S.  317). 

"In  July  1968  I  had  intimated  to  certain 
members  of  the  Commission  that  if  I  had 
been  asked  to  advise  them,  my  own  provi- 
sional inclination  would  have  been  to  ad- 
vise them  broadly  along  such  lines.  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  this  In- 
formal and  tentative  expression  of  opinion 
carried  any  real  weight. 

"  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  were  to  receive  an  extra 
five  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

■'-  After  the  inauguration  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Farrlngton 
replaced  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Van  Cleve. 

^^  High  Commissioner  William  R.  Norwood, 
a  conscientious  and  respected  public  servant, 
was  replaced  in  1969  by  Edward  E.  Johnson, 
a  businessman  and  chairman  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Republican  Party.  Initial  reactions  in 
Micronesia  were  cool.  Peter  Coleman,  the 
well-liked  district  administrator  for  the  Mari- 
anas, and  former  Governor  of  American  Sa- 
moa— he  is  a  part-Samoan — was  appointed 
to  the  new  post  of  Eteputy  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Territory. 
"  Report,  48-49. 

"  The  possibility  of  an  American  Samoan 
solution  was  not  considered  in  the  Report, 
perhaps  because  the  constitutionality  of  pro- 
tective discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Samo- 
ans  was  questionable 

'"In  the  Marianas  Islands  District  (and 
particularly  in  Salpan,  the  most  populous 
island  in  the  District),  desire  for  union  with 
Guam  is  based  partly  on  ethnic,  linguistic, 
cultural  and  religious  affinity:  partly  on  the 
hope  of  sharing  the  economic  benefits  ( in 
particular,  the  high  minimum  wage  rates) 
accruing  to  Guam  as  an  unincorporated  ter- 
ritory and  defense  bastion  of  the  United 
States:  and  partly  on  dissatisfaction  with  the 
relative  anonymity  of  the  Marianas  in  the 
new  constitutional  order.  There  is  resent- 
ment at  the  material  diminution  of  the 
status  and  resources  of  the  Salpan  munici- 
pality and  the  Marianas'  contribution  to  the 
Territory's  revenue  exceeds  the  funds  granted 
them  by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  (a  situ- 
ation which  may  be  aggravated  when  a  terri- 
torial income  tax  is  imposed).  On  Saipanese 
separatism  see  generally  Reports  of  the 
United  Nations  Vlsitrtig  Missions  for  1961 
(T  1582.  55-69),  1964  (T'1628,  245-248,  284- 
291)  and  1967  (T/T658,  321-324). 
'•  Report,  37. 
>-  Ibid..  38. 
•■■'Ibid..  39-40. 

-  Ibid.  8  (Statement  of  Intent.) 
-"•  Preliminary  discussions  were  taking  place 
in  the  fall  of  1969. 
"  Report,  43. 
=^/bid.,  45-48. 
--'/bid.,  25. 

-See,  on  these  matters,  two  penetrating 
articles  by  Kenneth  Twltchett,  "The  Ameri- 
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can  National  Interest  and  '.he  AntViOMBAial 
Crtisade.'  i  International  Relationt  fOttvld 
Davies  Memorial  Instt'ute  ■!  Internatiunal 
Sludle.-.  London)  |1967|.  273-295.  The 
United  States  and  le  Tiers  .Vfonde,"  tbtd 
(1968i.   32ft-354 

^United  Nations  Document  T  PV  1341 
I  June    !9     1968  t  ,  62. 

•'  See  Adiisory  Opinion  on  the  Interna- 
tional Status  0/  Southicest  Africa  (195Ui 
I.CJ     Reports    128 

--See  Charter  Article  27  i3»  as  amended; 
Geoffrey  Marston.  'Termination  of  Trustee- 
ship' IH  International  and  Comparative  Laic 
Quarterly    1-40    i  19691.    13 

-*  Three  days  after  the  presentation  of  the 
Ptiture  Political  Status  Commi.s,sion's  Report, 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  adopted  a  joint 
resolution  urgently"  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  ' 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  future 
political  status  of  Micronesia  and  the  ways 
in  which  this  status  should  be  finally  re- 
solved '  This  Joint  Resolution  was  laid 
before  the  United  States  Congress  as  a  peti- 
tion See  Congressional  Record — Senate. 
p.  '20963   I  July  28.   1969  t 

Mr  Speaker,  on  several  occasion.s  I 
have  distus^ed  on  thus  tJoor  the  .situation 
in  Micronesia,  the  Trust  Territory  of  tlie 
PaclTlc  Dtrands  I  have  taken  thus  time 
primarily  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  and  others  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  a  report  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Center  for  In- 
ternational Studies  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield':' 

Mr  BINGHAM  I  am  glad  to  y^eld  at 
this  time  to  my  colleague  from  New  York 
'Mr  Carey  ' . 

Mr    CAREY     Mr     Speaker.   I   under- 
stand the  gentleman  s  purpose  today  to 
be  to  call  the  attention  ot  the  Members  to 
a  report  to  which  he  refers  which  was 
prepared   by   a  .scholar,  evidently.   Prof 
Stanley  de  Smith,  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, who  I  understand  is  the  constitu- 
tional adviser  to  the  British  Government 
I  appreciate  the  »;entleman  .^  effort  to  as- 
sist  us  in  itaiherinH  information  v\hich 
will  assist  the  committee  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  the  Territories  Subcommittee, 
m  our  dt'liberatio:i.s  with  resaid  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  Micronesia  and  other 
areas  under  the  IS    tlay    I  also  appreci- 
ate as  a  former  rnemter  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  that 
the  gentleman  maintained  an  active  m- 
terest  m  this  area  and  the  wide  periphery 
of  his  interest  m  the  Congress  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  alTairs  of  our  Government  in 
the  trust  territories  as  well  as  the  other 
foreign  relations  of  our  Government   We 
are  fortunate  to  have  his  valuable  experi- 
ence as  our  former  representative  to  the 
trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
where  he  served  with  great  distinction  in 
that  body    I  merely  state  that  I  do  not 
question  Dr    de  Smiths  competence  in 
this  field   I  might  add  a.s  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  that  we  can  always  look  to 
a  citizen  of   a  constitutional   monarchy 
like  Great  Britain,  our  ally  in  tlie  world, 
for  advice  un  many  of  our  foreign  de- 
liberations  I  might  say.  while  not  trying 
to  be  facetious  but  ob>erving  pertinently, 
that  I  would  observe  Dr  de  Smith  would 
know  a  «reat  deal  about  colonization  and 
decolonization,  since  the  country  of  his 
origin  practiced  so  much  of  it  over  the 
centuries,  and  we  owe  our  existence  to 
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the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  decolonize 
ourselves  through  a  revolution 

Mr  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  any  more 
of  the  gentleman's  time  now  because  I 
will  be  following  his  special  order  with  a 
.special  order  during  which  I  will  take  an 
liour  to  give  my  own  comments  on  Dr. 
de  Smiths  report  and  also  say  that  as 
we  go  on  we  will  be  Icunin.^  on  many 
more  authorities  to  help  us  steer  what 
we  hope  will  be  a  true  course  Sin.e  we 
have  heard  from  Dr  de  Smith  on  the 
matter  of  colonization  as  a  British  sub- 
ject, I  might  invoke  my  prerogatives  as 
chairman  to  invite  to  testify  before  the 
subcommittee  another  constituted  au- 
thority who  IS  a  Member  of  the  British 
Parliament  by  the  name  of  Bernadette 
Devlin,  who  may  be  able  to  advise  us  as 
to  what  Great  Britain  might  do  in  terms 
of  decolonization  of  the  six  counties  of 
Northern  Ireland 

I  thank  the  kjentleman  for  yielding 
Mr  BINGHAM  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for   his  contiibution   and   for   his  corn- 
menus. 

I  would  lusi  like  to  say  that  I  certainly 
agree  with  him  in  his  remarks  about  the 
.sad  record  that  we  have  witnessed  as  far 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  concerned  toward  the  six  coun- 
ties of  Northern  Ireland 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  in  many 
areas  of  the  world  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  fstablished  in 
lecent  years  .^lnce  World  War  II  partic- 
ularly a  (luite  remarkable  record  of 
granting  independence  and  grantmg  help 
to  many  of  the  territories  previously  un- 
der Us  administration,  territories  that 
included  cohjnies.  protectorates,  and  sev- 
eral trust  territories  under  the  United 
Nations  trusteeship  system 

As  I  [.KJinted  out  m  my  prepared  com- 
ments I  think  It  IS  appropriate  that  a 
representative  of  the  British  Government 
comment  upon  this  subject 

We  have  in  Micronesia  an  interna- 
tional obligation  iis  the  gentleman  very 
well  knows  and  any  arrangements  that 
we  may  ultimately  submit  for  approval 
to  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  our  trusteeship  in  Mi- 
cronesia will  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
both  as  a  member  of  the  trusteeship 
council  and  as  a  member  of  the  Security 
Council 

So,  I  think  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
pay  attention  to  comments  from  out- 
siders As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
knows  at  the  present  time  the  primary 
obli'.;atlon  of  admirastenm;  the  trust  ter- 
ritories is  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  As  I  have  also  pointed  out  in  my 
remarks,  I  think  it  is  pertinent  to  say 
at  this  time  that  the  great  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs.  and 
particularly  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee of  which  he  is  the  distinguished 
chairman,  has  the  responsibility  for  leg- 
i.-«lation  affecting  the  trust  territory,  as 
It  does  with  reference  to  other  territories 
There  are  implications  to  the  total 
problem  of  Micronesia  that  I  think  are  of 
great  interest  to  other  committees,  in- 
cluding the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  especially  inso- 
far as  Its  relationship  with  the  United 
NjMions  is  concerned,  and  also  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Armed    Services,    since    the 


islands  in  question  occupy  certainly  a 
very  strategic  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocenn 
Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker,  most  Ameri- 
cans would  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
United  States  has  held  m  trust  since 
1947  .scores  of  widely  scattered  Pacific 
islands  makint:  up  the  little-known  na- 
tion of  Micronesia.  These  islands  were 
f.nainally  placed  under  Japanese  man- 
date in  1910.  with  the  exception  of  Guam 
Wake.  Nauru,  and  the  Gilbert  Islands' 
which  Jajian  later  invaded  and  held  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  World  War  II.  rhey 
were  retaken  by  American  forces  in  1942I 
43,  and  we  have  stayed  there  ever  since 
Micronesia  has  prospered  and  matured 
Ijolitlcally  for  23  years  under  our  care 
Now,  many  believe,  is  the  time  to  offer 
the  citizens  of  this  quickly  emen^im: 
nation  the  chance  to  be  self-governuiE 
This  call  for  independence  leads  nie  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  has  car- 
ried out  Its  trustee  duties  well,  that  we 
have  succeeded,  in  line  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  to  encourage  iJolit;. 
cal  economic,  .social,  and  educational 
advancement  leading  to  independent 
government 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, and  as  one  who  has  taken  an  inter- 
est in  our  territories.  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider .seriously  the  recommendatioii.s  of 
the  Micronesian  P'uture  Political  Status 
Commission  In  its  recent  report,  the 
commission  suggests  that  the  time  for 
self-government  of  this  once  piecemeal 
colony  is  rapidly  approaching  and  that 
a  Micronesian  national  referendum  be 
iield  to  determine  its  future  political 
ties  with  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  urgent  reasons  for 
foUowini;  this  general  plan  of  action  Hut 
perhaps  the  most  important  is  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  community  once 
asam  that  even  in  this  crucial  period  in 
Asian  history,  we  desire  no  colonial  pos- 
sessions for  economic,  political  or  mili- 
tary advantaue 

Once  again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
^ive  .serious  consideration  to  the  Micro- 
nesia question 


GENEFiAL  LEAVE 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  I  ;'sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  h  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Price  of  Illinois '.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Xe'v-. 
York  ? 

There  was  no  obiectlon 


US  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  P.A- 
CIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr  C.\rev'  :s 
recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr  CAREY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m  ic- 
spwnse  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Bingham  '  concern- 
ing the  US  administration  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 

While  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  study 
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the  "Policy  Paper  on  Options  for  Micro- 
nesia: A  Potential  Crisis  in  America's 
Pacific  Trust  Territory"  prepared  by 
Prof  Stanley  de  Smith  of  Cambridge 
University  and  constitutional  adviser  to 
the  British  Government  on  its  decolon- 
ization program,  released  to  the  press 
yesterday,  I  am  aware  of  its  critical  im- 
port Perhaps,  upon  further  study  of  this 
policy  paper,  I  shall,  at  some  future  time 
e.Kpress  further  comment  thereon. 

M  this  time,  however,  it  Is  most  im- 
portant I  believe  to  allay  any  fear  or 
alarm  my  colleagues  may  sense  by  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
■i'ork  I  Mr,  Bingham  i  and  the  "Potential 
Crisis"  as  referred  to  in  the  paper  of  Pro- 
fessor de  Smith.  There  is  no  crisis  devel- 
oping in  the  U.S.  administration  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
The  only  crisis,  whether  it  be  potential 
or  developing,  in  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  is  in  the  views  and 
expressions  of  those  who  wish  to  see  it  as 
a  crisis. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  all  history  the 
rause-and-effect  relationship  between 
people  and  their  actions  have  always  con- 
stituted a  "potential  crisis."  This  poor 
ch.Mce  of  words  results  in  an  inaccurate 
implication. 

The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  expressions  of  Pro- 
fessor de  Smith  trouble  me  to  the  extent 
that  they  imply  an  unresponsive  or  ir- 
responsible attitude  upon  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  its  Subcommittee  on  Territorial 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  which  I  happen  to 
be  the  chairman.  I  am  more  troubled  by 
the  gentleman's  support  of  Professor  de 
Smith's  statements,  ■which  I  am  advised 
attempt  to  characterize  the  United  States 
as  a  colonial  power  and  impugn  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  this  great  Nation. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  first  briefly  tell  this  body  and  all 
the  world  of  the  record  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  in  particular  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  evolution  of  our 
territorial  responsibilities. 

In  1787,  the  fathers  of  this  Nation 
ordained  m  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
ntcdiul  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  of  the 
U-.it»^d  States. 

Since  that  time  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  has  been  extended  over 
nonci.'ntiguous  areas  not  by  the  exercise 
of  colonial  i^owcr.  but  through  negotia- 
tion and  treaties  of  purchase  or  cession. 
In  1867  the  United  States  acquired  Alas- 
ka Between  1900  and  1904.  the  islands 
of  .\merican  Samoa  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  In  1917.  the  Virgin  Islands 
were  purchased  from  Denmark,  and  in 
1947  the  United  States  became  the  ad- 
ministering authority  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory ot  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  trust 
territory  is  not  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  that  sense  is  different  from 
those  areas  which  I  have  mentioned, 
which  are,  or  liave  at  some  time  been. 
territories  of  the  United  States. 

In  1946  the  Republic  of  the  Philippine 
I  lands  achieved  its  sovereign  independ- 
ence. In  195'2.  the  territory  of  Puerto 
Rico  attained  commonwealth  status.  In 
1959.  the  territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
achieved  statehood. 


It  is  worth  pausing  for  the  moment  to 
reflect  on  the  fact  that  this  is  an  exem- 
plary record  and  the  United  States,  and 
in  particular  the  Congress,  should  be 
commended  for  having  displayed  the 
creativity  and  flexibility  so  necessary  in 
dealing  with  the  people,  their  culture, 
and  the  desired  political  status  of  these 
areas.  There  has  been  no  preordained 
path  for  each  to  follow.  The  course  has 
been  simply  what  the  majority  of  the 
residents  of  each  of  these  areas  chose 
to  follow — and  that  chosen  course  has 
been  what  the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended them  the  privilege  of  following. 
The  result  has  been  that  this  Nation, 
the  Congress,  and  more  specifically,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  has  experienced  and  success- 
fully dealt  with  the  political  status  of 
noncontiguous  areas  ranging  from  sov- 
ereign independence,  in  the  case  of  the 
Philippines,  through  commonwealth 
status  to  statehood. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned  the 
situation  in  the  Trust  Territory  is 
uniquely  different  in  that  it  is  not  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  This  area 
is  administered  by  the  United  States  un- 
der a  trusteeship  agreement  with  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
Under  this  agreement  as  administering 
authority  the  United  States  has  imder- 
taken  to  promote  the  economic,  educa- 
tional, social,  and  pohtical  advancement 
of  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  area  of  the  trust  territory  approx- 
imates the  size  of  the  continental  United 
States,  involving  2,141  islands  and  atolls 
in  the  Western  Pacific  Ocean  of  which 
97  are  inhabited,  having  a  population  of 
approximately  92,000  people. 

Upon  execution  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  the  civil  administration  of 
this  area  was  entrusted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  remained  so  until  1962, 
when  by  Executive  order,  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  trust  terri- 
tory was  vested  in  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Interior.  During  this  period,  Congress  has 
provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  civil 
government  in  the  trust  territory  by  in- 
creasing the  appropriation  authorization 
from  a  level  of  $4,271,000  in  1952  to 
$50,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  1971. 

Since  1965  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  a  bicameral 
legislative  body  of  popularly  elected 
Micronesians  and  with  the  substantial 
increase  in  authorized  appropriations  for 
continuance  of  the  civU  government  in 
the  trust  territory  in  1967.  there  has  been 
significant  progress  in  the  educational, 
social,  and  political  advancement  of  the 
people  of  the  trust  territory.  The  prog- 
ress in  these  areas  has  been  remarkable 
considering  the  level  of  appropriation. 
And,  with  this  progress  came  the  age  of 
enlightenment  to  the  Micronesian  people. 
The  result  has  been  an  awakening  and 
awareness  on  behalf  of  the  Micronesian 
people  to  the  complex  problems  of  pro- 
viding adequate  public  works,  buildings, 
and  facilities  throughout  the  trust  ter- 
ritory, of  establishing  and  changing  the 
economic  structure  from  a  barter  to  a 
money  economy  throughout  the  trust  ter- 
ritory. And,  in  this  growing  awareness 
has  come  the  political  desire  for  more 
self-government. 


The  primary  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering the  trust  territoi-y  has  been  and 
remains  taday,  an  executive  branch  re- 
sponsibility. Congress  has  continually 
and  since  1962.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Insular  Affaii-s,  has  kept 
abreast  of  the  economic,  educational,  so- 
cial, and  political  advancement  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  My 
subcommittee  has  constantly  sought 
greater  performance  from  the  executive 
branch  in  its  administration  of  these  is- 
lands, particularly  in  the  areas  of  pub- 
lic works  and  economic  development.  At 
the  same  time,  the  subcommittee  has 
been  acutely  aware  of  the  growing  po- 
litical expressions  in  the  trust  territory 
and  has  continually  sought  the  executive 
branch  position  on  the  question  of  po- 
litical status  for  the  trust  territory. 

Let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  executive  branch  has  not  as  yet  come 
forth  with  its  position  on  the  political 
status  question.  And.  it  should  also  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  executive 
branch  has  been  unable  to  coordinate 
such  a  position  among  the  executive  de- 
partments Involved. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  consistently  taken 
the  posture  that  the  executive  depart- 
ments involved.  State,  Interior,  and  De- 
fense, should  present  a  unified  position 
on  the  question  of  political  status  to  the 
Congress  in  order  that  Congress  through 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  can  take  that  position  or 
alternatives  to  the  people  of  the  trust 
territory. 

Because  the  executive  departments 
were  not  able  to  agree  on  such  a  position 
or  the  alternatives,  they  fostered  an  ex- 
ecutive communication  during  the  89th 
and  90th  Congresses  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham )  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Future  Political  Status  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  To 
those  of  us  who  have  been  closely  in- 
volved with  the  administration  of  the 
trust  territory,  it  is  clear  that  this  execu- 
tive communication  ■was  and  is  request- 
ing the  Congress  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity for  making  a  decision  ■which  is  prop- 
erly the  function  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  In  this  instance  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  chose  not  to  rely  on  the 
axiom  of  the  executive  proposes  and  the 
legislature  disposes.  The  Status  Commis- 
sion proposal  is  merely  a  ruse  for  the 
executive  departments  to  avoid  their 
responsibility. 

Since  January,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  constantly  been  made  aware  of 
our  committee's  willingness  and  desire 
to  deal  ■with  the  political  srtatus  question 
concerning  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  We  have  asked  that  legis- 
lation on  this  question  be  sent  to  the 
Congress.  We  are  aware  of  the  work  being 
done  to  formulate  this  legislation  both 
here  in  Washington  and  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  We  are 
not  aware  from  the  reports  to  our  com- 
mittee or  from  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  have  been  to  the  trust  territory 
this  year  or  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  any  "potential  crisis." 

On  the  contrary  the  reports  to  our 
committee  show  that  the  report  of  the 
Micronesian     Future     Political     Status 
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Commii..slon  has  not  been  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  or  the  people  of 
the  trust  territory  Reports  to  our  com- 
mittee also  indicate  that  the  members 
of  the  Micronesian  Future  Poliucal  Sta- 
tus Commission  ire  not  unanimous  in 
their  decision  regarding  the  future  po- 
litical status  of  Micronesia.  Moreover,  the 
reports  to  our  committee  concerning  the 
most  recent  discussions  with  the  mem- 
bers 01  the  Micronesian  Future  Political 
Status  Commission,  here  in  Washington. 
DC  .  concerning  their  future  political 
status.  IS  that  the  discussions  were  re- 
cessed by  the  Micronesians  in  order  to  re- 
turn home  and  further  discuss  the  ques- 
tion before  a  decision  is  made 

From  these  reports,  and  the  constant 
surveillance  and  experience  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Iixsular  AfTairs  in  thus  question.  I  see 
no  reason  for  alarm  or  fear  of  a  poten- 
tial crisis  for  this  Nation  in  its  admin- 
istration of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  also  to  respond  in 
part  to  trie,  valuable  contribution  which 
has  been  made  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  Mr  Bingham  > 
with  reference  to  this  problem  However, 
I  would  like  to  add  this  addendum  to 
what  I  have  previously  covered  That  :s. 
I  would  not  like  my  colleagues  in  reading 
the  Record  to  be  totally  convinced  that 
in  our  deliberations  in  regard  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
that  we  will  have  to  in  a  .sense  get  ap- 
proval or  have  at  all  tunes  and  m  any 
event  the  understanding  and  truidance  of 
other  nations  with  regard  to  our  actions 
there.  The  unique  document  which  gives 
us  the  strategic  Trust  Territory  of  Mi- 
cronesia permits  this  wide  latitude  in 
our  operations  in  this  area  It  was  wLsely 
drawn  to  have  that  effect  It  is  a  fact  that 
;f  we  desire  to  do  so  we  could  hold  a  ref- 
erendum there  and  suggest  various  forms 
of  associations,  or  the  people  could  sug- 
gest various  forms  of  associations  with 
us.  We  could  work  out  a  form  of  associa- 
tion on  the  part  of  Micronesia  and,  in 
fact,  one  of  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  Mr  Meeds  < .  has  a 
bill  which,  if  enacted,  would  do  thus 

But  just  to  complete  the  record,  and 
make  it  entirely  accurate,  I  would  like 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  at  this  time 
that  with  regard  to  the  document  under 
which  we  hold  the  .strategic  trust  we  can 
follow  a  number  of  options  with  regard 
to  the  eventual  dusposition  of  this  area 
m  the  interest  of  its  inhabitants  and  in 
our  national  interest,  and  we  should  not 
have  to  have  the  approval  or  any  kind 
of  understanding  with  any  other  nation 
to  effectuate  that  possible  development. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 


QUESTIONING   MIDDLE  EAST 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr  Price 
of  Illinois'.  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr  Fish  >  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday. 
December  14,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  before  the  Bnai  Brith  of  the  city 


of  Poughkeepsie,  in  my  dLstrict,  to  give 
m  effect  a  wrap-up  of  the  first  session  of 
the  91st  Congress,  dealing  with  changes 
in  direction  both  in  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  With  regard  to  the  foreign  pol- 
icy portion  of  my  remarks.  I  .said; 

In  ^'>>r*lg^  Af!alra  'uo  there  i.i  a  change 
President  Nlxoii  in  iius  Inaugural  Address 
stated  thAt  we  were  movliijj  frt>m  a  period  of 
.onfrr.n'arion  '.o  one  of  negotiation  The 
st>u-t  of  it\e  U>n>^  .lel.iyed  S  A  UT.  (Strategic 
Arms  Umltatliin  Fallc)  i.ilks  Is  one  Indica- 
tion of  ',hl3  new  move  Vietnam  l.s  another 
President  Nixon  has  in.stuuted  two  major 
changes  in  the  policy  which  has  laminated 
activity  in  that  part  i>f  the  world  lor  over 
10  years  He  is  conducting  it  phuej  troop 
withdraw*!,  not  Jependent  upon  what  hap- 
pens ,it  the  Parl.s  Peace  Talk.s.  and  had  de- 
esoaiated  from  a  policy  of  maximum  military 
pressure  to  one  of  protective  reaction  to 
enemy  attack  I  have  been  among  the  back- 
ers of  this  policy 

One  reason  I  have  favored  the  President's 
poBlUon  Is  t>ecau8e  of  the  reiilizatlon  that 
our  .'oreign  policy  is  largely  of  a  piece  A 
retrenchment  and  realignment  in  Vietnam 
is  tasential.  and  even  ir  gradual  will  cause 
major  .uljustment*  elsewhere  Precipitous 
lllght  could.  I  ijelieve.  It^d  to  a  total  deterio- 
ration "i  the  credibility  if  our  fw-sltlon  In 
every  area  ..f  contentum  Even  now,  in  .-.plte 
of  the  Administration's  policy  of  gradual  but 
steady  withdrawal.  I  believe  signs  of  change — 
detertoratlon  if  you  will — can  already  be 
observed 

In  a  .speech  last  Tuesday  night  before  the 
1969  Galaxy  Conference  on  .\dult  Educa- 
llLih,  Secretary  of  State  William  Flogers 
spelled  out  this  countrys  position  on  the 
Middle  East  a  position  which  I  confess  I 
rind  perplexing 

At  the  start  of  the  four  power  talks — which 
broke  down  and  gave  way  to  the  bl-lat«ral 
taiks  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
l-Tnlted  States — there  was  a  clear  pledge  by 
the  .^dmlnlstratlon  that  Israel  s  vital  in- 
terests would  be  preserved— and  that  the 
fotir  power  talks  would  not  lead  to  a  sell-out 
of  Israel  In  May  11  was  the  position  ol  our 
Administration  that  withdrawal  of  Israeli- 
occupied  Arab  lands  must  -ccur  un!v  with 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  directly  In- 
volved, based  upon  a  face-io-face  settlement 
Involving  recognized,  dehnable  and  Just 
boundaries  These  were  our  stated  objectives 
m  May 

Following  the  first  announcement  by  the 
US  -f  what  appeared  to  be  a  softening  of 
'he  US  position  on  the  Middle  East,  Amer- 
ica was  strongly  denounce<l  by  Nasser  The 
December  9  speech  by  Secretary  Rogers,  pro- 
posed as  a  base  for  negotiations  a  pull  back 
by  Israel  to  Its  pre-1967  boundaries,  plus 
joint  Israeli-Jordan  ctmtroi  .>f  Jerusalem 
Following  thus  the  Soviet  Union  stated  that 
they  too  wished  peace—  although  there  was 
no  Indication  of  any  Arab  concession  such  as 
recognizing  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist— but 
lidded  they  were  continuing  their  program 
of  arming  the  .^rab  countries 

The  Rogers  ptiUcy  statement  la  too  new 
to  be  fully  clear,  but  as  one  who  Joined  a 
Sense  of  Congress  resolution  In  January  of 
1969,  opposing  the  one-sided  condemnation 
of  Israel  by  the  United  Nations;  as  one  who 
joined  with  a  clear  majority  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss  nn  the  occasion  of  Israels  21st  birth- 
day, in  whlcT^  the  Congress  reaffirmed  Its 
conviction  that  peace  could  come  only 
through  direct  Arab-Israel  negotiations.  I 
miLst  view  the  recent  statement  by  our  .Sec- 
retary of  State  with  a  great  deal  of  concern 

Mr  Speaker,  I  must  confess  that  I  do 
not  know   why   our  Secretary   of  State 
cho.se  in  the  first  place  to  make  a  public 
statement  such  as  his  December  9  .speech 
It  was  obvious  that   the  conditions  set 


forth  would  be  shot  down  not  only  bv 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis,  but  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well.  Unfortunately  the  politi- 
cal realities  of  such  a  pronoimcement 
and  the  reactions  to  it  are  to  harden 
the  positions  of  the  respective  parties 
and  make  it  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  concept 
proposed 

Aside  from  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  u 
would  be  well  for  us  to  recall  the  lan- 
guage of  the  declaration  signed  by  a 
clear  majority  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  which  stated:  "The  United 
States  .'ihould  oppose  all  pressures  uixm 
Israel  to  withdraw  prematurely  and  un- 
conditionally from  any  of  the  territories 
which  Israel  now  administers."  Clearly, 
this  declaration  by  the  Congress  i.s  at 
odds  with  the  recently  stated  policy  of 
our  State  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  realities  of  the  Middle 
East  today  involve  matters  that  are  i.ot 
easy  for  U.S.  policy  to  resolve.  They  m- 
elude  Arab  intransigence,  and  adher- 
ence to  a  myth  that  Israel  does  not  ex:.st 
They  Include  the  open  support  and  sanc- 
tuary by  Arab  States  of  terrorist  bands 
whose  strength  and  influence  has  grown 
alarmingly.  They  include  the  fact  tliat 
the  Soviet  Union  stands  to  gain  iwm 
the  subjugation  of  the  State  of  Israel  i;-.e 
century-old  dream  of  the  Czarist  recimi',s 
of  a  sphere  of  influence  in  North  Afnca, 
the  Middle  East  and  the  gateway  to  tlie 
Indian  Ocean.  More  important.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  at  stake 
in  this  region.  It  is  in  the  interests  of 
our  national  security  that  an  indepcr.d- 
ent.  viable,  secure  Israel  exist  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

In  the  light  of  these  realities,  it  seems 
to  me  only  prudent  and  consistent  tliat 
the  United  States,  while  working  toward 
direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arabs  of  their  disputes,  should  assi.st 
militarily  and  with  economic  assistance 
our  friends  in  the  Middle  East.  We  have 
this  opportunity  now  to  respond  affirma- 
tively to  the  requests  by  Israel  Pi  sine 
Minister  Golda  Meir,  These  are:  A  fur- 
ther commitment  to  sell  Phantom  jots 
and  other  aircraft  to  counter  the  con- 
tinuing Soviet  buildup  of  Arab  strenetii 
and.  .secondly,  the  request  for  financd 
assistance  in  the  form  of  long-term  loans 
to  finance  defense  purchases. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  U.S.  SOVFR- 
EIGNT\'  AND  JURISDICTION 
OVER  PANAMA  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unrie.  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  t-'t':i- 
tleman  from  Te.xas  i  Mr.  Price  i  is  recoc- 
luzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  :ii 
recent  months  certain  elements  in  t':.e 
Republic  of  Panama  have  renewed  tin  :i 
attack  on  the  jurusdiction  of  the  Unit  d 
States  over  the  Panama  Canal  and  t.:e 
Canal  Zone.  I  believe  the  Congress  lias 
the  cle?r  responsibility  to  take  what- 
ever legislative  action  it  deems  nece.s.saiy 
to  insure  that  the  United  States  if- 
tains  Its  rightful  sovereignty  over  both 
the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  my  view,  the  interest  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  on  this  issue  should 
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be  clearly  registered  and  forcefully 
stated  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
expressing  the  American  people's  desire 
that  the  United  States  maintain  its 
sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  canal  and 
the  Canal  Zone.  To  facilitate  matters, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
which  spells  out  what  I  think  is  the  con- 
tinuing interest,  and  the  position  of  this 
country  and  the  American  people  on  this 
issue. 

Our  involvement  in  the  Panama  Canal 
has  deep  historical  roots.  In  1903,  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma entered  into  a  treaty  to  insure  the 
construction  across  the  isthmus  of  a  ship 
canal  of  Panama,  which  would  connect 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pswiific  Oceans. 
Under  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  granted  for  all  time 
to  the  United  States,  the  full  use,  occu- 
pation, and  control  of  a  zone  of  land  in 
t!u'  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  certain  un- 
dtrwaier  land  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  protection 
ot  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Republic  of 
Panama  also  granted  to  the  United 
States  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
canal  area  aiad  the  Canal  Zone.  In  re- 
tiiin.  the  United  States  gave  Panama 
what  has  amounted  to  almost  $12  mil- 
lion: plus,  we  have  invested  almost  $5 
billion  in  the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Through  the  years,  the  Panama  Canal 
lias  growTi  in  importance  to  the  United 
States.  It  provides  our  shipping  industry 
a  vital  commercial  link  to  world  markets. 
r.  ipens  foreign  trade  doors  for  our  Na- 
tion, Approximately  70  percent  of  all 
canal  trafiQc  originates  or  terminates  In 
US.  ports  In  this  connection,  canal  op- 
erations net  us  more  than  $40  million 
annually,  a  substantial  bonus  for  U.S. 
b,. lance  of  payments. 

The  Panama  Canal  also  constitutes  a 
Vital  strategic  asset  for  both  national 
and  hemispheric  defense.  Without  free 
access  to  and  full  use  of  the  canal,  the 
llexibility  and  responsiveness  of  our 
vater-based  mihtary  forces  would  be 
dealt  a  severe  blow.  In  addition,  any  dis- 
ru;)tion  in  canal  operations  would  reduce 
the  flow  of  foreign  strategic  materials 
that  are  normally  supplied  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  the  isthmus  passage. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  economic 
and  strategic  importance  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  representatives  of  the  United 
States  acting  under  the  auspices  of  pre- 
\  lous  Democrat  administrations  have  ne- 
eotiated  with  Pantimanian  representa- 
tives three  new  treaties  concerning  U.S. 
rights  in  Panama.  If  these  three  treaties 
are  ratified,  certain  changes  will  be  made 
that  will  be  clearly  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional interest.  Chief  among  them  are: 

First.  Our  original  treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  would  be  nullified. 
This  would  invalidate  the  rights,  power. 
and  authority  that  the  United  States  has 
in  Panama. 

Second.  A  weak  and  perhaps  ineflftcient 
form  of  international  administration 
would  be  substituted  for  present  U.S. 
control  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Third.  U.S.  ability  to  defend  the  canal 
III  times  of  crisis,  or  to  otherwise  insure 
I  us  security  would  be  severely  compro- 
mused. 

Fourth,  The  United  States  would  be 
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forced  to  abandon  both  the  $5  billion  in 
capital  investment  it  presently  has  in 
the  Canal  Zone;  plus,  we  would  lose  the 
$40  million  balance-of-payments  bontis 
we  receive  each  year  from  canal  opera- 
tions. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  would  be 
forced  to  renounce  its  sovereign  Juris- 
diction over  the  canal  and  give  exclusive 
rights  to  the  canal  to  the  Republic  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  this  century. 

Sixth.  The  United  States  would  be  en- 
titled to  constnict,  at  its  own  expense,  a 
second  "sea-level"  canal  across  the 
isthmus.  Within  60  years  after  the  open- 
ing of  such  a  canal,  all  ownership  rights 
would  have  to  accrue  without  charge  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  these 
changes  would  strike  a  mortal  blow  to 
our  national  interest  in  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone.  I  believe  fur- 
ther that  my  views  are  shared  by  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people.  The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  will  provide  us  all  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  formally,  forcefully,  and  di- 
rectly register  our  views  on  this  vital 
matter. 

I  request  permission  to  have  the  reso- 
lution printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resouution 

Whereas  It  is  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  tha.t  the  United  States 
maintain  Its  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  adopted  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Convention  ol  Constantinople  of 
1888  as  the  rules  for  the  operation,  regula- 
tion, and  management  of  said  canal:  and 

Whereas  by  the  terms  ot  the  Ha-Bunau- 
Varllla  Treaty  of  1903,  between  the  RepubUc 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  under  the 
authority  of  the  perpetuity  of  use,  occupa- 
tion, control,  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation  and  protection  for  said 
canal  was  granted  to  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  paid  the 
Republic  of  Panama  almost  $50,000,000  in 
the  form  of  a  gratuity;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  made  an 
aggregate  Investment  in  said  canal  in  an 
amount  of  over  $5,000,000,000;  and 

Whereas  said  investment  or  any  part 
thereof  could  never  be  recovered  in  the  event 
of  Panamanian  seizure  or  United  States 
abandonment;  and 

Whereas  under  Article  IV.  Section  3,  Clause 
2  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  Is  specifically  vested 
in  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  70  per  centum  of  the  Canal  Zone 
traffic  either  originates  or  terminates  in 
United  States  ports;  and 

Whereas  said  canal  is  of  vital  strategic  im- 
portance and  Imperative  to  the  hemispheric 
defense  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  preceding  administra- 
tion, the  United  States  conducted  negotia- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Panama  which 
resulted  In  a  proposed  treaty  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  United  States  would  shortly 
relinquish  Its  control  over  the  Canal;  and 

Whereas  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  dictatorship  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  seeks  to  renew  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  looking  toward 
a  similar  treaty;  and 

Whereas  the  present  study  being  conducted 
by  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc   Canal 


Study  Conunlsslon  may  result  In  a  dedalon 
to  utilize  the  present  canal  as  a  part  of  a 
new  sea  level  canal;  and 

Whereas  any  action  looking  toward  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Panama 
which  would  aSect  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Canal  would  be  premature  prior 
to  the  submission  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission in  any  event; 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign 
rights  and  jurisdiction  over  said  canal  and 
that  the  United  States  Government  In  no  way 
forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of 
these  sovereign  rights  or  jurisdiction  to  any 
other  sovereign  nation  or  to  any  international 
organization. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1967  civil  aviation  miles  flown  in  the 
United  States  totaled  1,833,598,000— well 
over  one-half  of  the  world  figure  of  3,- 
287,200.000, 


NINETY-FIRST  CONGRESS,  FIRST 
SESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Williams) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  moved  to- 
ward adjournment  in  a  flurry  of  activity 
inspired  by  the  Democratic  congressional 
leadership's  efforts  to  take  the  sting  out 
of  President  Nixon's  charges  that  they 
had  dragged  their  feet  on  many  of  his 
more  meaningful  legislative  proposals, 
particularly  in  the  domestic  area. 

My  participation  in  this  session  was  as 
active  as  in  the  previous  sessions  in  which 
I  have  been  privileged  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  Seventh  District  of  Penn- 
sylania.  As  this  is  written,  my  attendance 
record  was  95.46  percent.  I  responded  to 
315  quorum  and  record  votes  out  of  330. 
My  prime  effort,  at  all  times,  is  to  serve, 
conscientiously  and  diligently,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  district  in  an  effort  to  solve  all 
problems  encountered  at  the  Federal 
level.  To  do  this  efifectively,  I  return  to 
Delaware  County  almost  every  weekend 
and  see  constituents. 

Letters  are  the  best  way  in  which  to 
contact  me  when  you  have  a  problem, 
inquiry,  request,  or  criticism.  Letters  give 
me  a  written  record  for  my  files  and 
help  to  avoid  errors. 

VIETNAM    DEESCALATION 

President  Nixon's  determination  to 
systematically  reduce  U.S.  troop  partici- 
pation and  to  turn  the  military  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese continues  despite  substantially 
increased  North  Vietnamese  infiltration. 

Five  months  after  his  decision  to  with- 
draw the  first  25,000  troops,  and  3  months 
after  his  decision  to  withdraw  another 
35,000  by  December  15,  Mr.  Nixon,  that 
day,  announced  that  he  would  withdraw 
another  50,000  by  April  15,  1970.  That 
meant  that,  by  April  15,  he  shall  have 
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withdrawn  a  total  of  more  than  110,000 
men 

This  meant,  further,  that  during  his 
first  11  months  in  office.  Mr.  Nixon  had 
dramatically  reversed  the  tide  of  military 
acceleration  which  he  inherited  by  re- 
ducing authorized  US  troop  strength 
from  549.000  on  his  inauguration  day  to 
489  000  by  December  15.  with  the  promise 
of  reducing  that  to  less  than  439.000  by 
next  April  15. 

There  1-s  no  doubt  that  President  Nixon 
is  accomplishing  that  which  all  Ameri- 
cans desire;  namely,  the  disengagement 
of  U  S  troops  from  the  Vietnam  war. 
Some  may  disagree  with  his  timetable, 
but  none  can  disagree  with  the  fact  that 
he  IS  successfully  achieving  his  objec- 
tive 

As  the  President  put  it  on  December 
15: 

This  reduction  In  our  forces  U  another 
;)rderly  step  in  our  pUn  for  p«ftce  in  Viet- 
nam .  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  w« 
ichleve  the  goal  we  all  want  -  an  end  to  the 
war  on  a  just«nd  lasting  basis 

soct*!"  sectRrTY    BENcrrra 

On  December  15.  the  House  passed, 
with  my  support,  a  bill  providing  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

Earlier,  President  Nixon,  who  had  pro- 
posed a  10-percent  Increase  m  social 
.security  benefits,  had  indicated  that  he 
would  not  veto  a  15-percent  increase  If 
it  reached  his  desk  as  legislation  separate 
from  tax  reform  And  Senate  leaders  had 
indicated  that  they  were  amenable  to 
that  proposition. 

This  15-percent  increase  means  that 
the  approximate  25  million  people  bene- 
fiting from  social  security  payments  lan 
enjoy  a  more  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing. These  include  such  people  as  our 
senior  citizens,  widows  with  minor  chil- 
dren and  disabled  workers. 

FOR  SIGN     .MD 

After  World  War  II.  the  United  States 
started  a  foreign  aid  program  to  help 
those  nations  ravished  by  war  To  date. 
this  program  has  cost  us  over  $182  bil- 
lion. This  program  has  been  a  major  fac- 
tor in  running  our  national  debt  up  to 
over  $360  billion  with  an  annual  interest 
payment  of  $16  7  billion.  This  means  that 
our  national  debt  i.'i  now  over  $57  billion 
more  than  the  combined  debt  of  all  other 
nations  These  huge  expenditures  for  for- 
eign aid  have  created  a  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  have  been  a  major 
cause  of  inflation. 

It  is  long  past  the  time  when  the 
money  we  are  devotmg  to  foreign  aid 
should  be  used  rl«ht  here  at  home.  This 
IS  why  I  voted  against  the  Foreis^n  Aid 
bill  which,  on  December  9,  squeaked 
rhroush  the  House  by  the  slim  margin 
of  200  to  195  The  new  budtti't  requests 
in  the  first  6  months  of  this  calendar 
year  totaled  more  than  $10  billion  for 
foreign  assistance  In  the  form  of  loans, 
i?rants  and  credits  I  believe  the  original 
purpose  of  foreign  aid  has  been  more 
than  fulfilled. 

^.VTrP•JVERTY  PROlilL^M 

There  is  much  evidence  that  the  so- 
called  antipovfM-ty  program  is  a  clgantlc 
failure  Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent   on    this   program    Much   of   this 


money  has  been  spent  for  large  sala- 
ries in  top-heavy  administration  The 
job  training  and  educational  programs 
have  been  inefficient  and  have  not  pro- 
duced results  Under  this  program  the 
impoverished  people  have  received  little 
actual  assistance 

I  have  voted  for  many  Federal  expend- 
itures that  actually  helped  people.  I 
have  voted  for  increased  expenditures 
for  food  stamps,  low  cost  housing,  job 
training  under  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, better  education  at  all  levels,  im- 
proved health  services,  and  other  worthy 
programs 

Due  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  on  December  12  I  voted 
against  the  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
conducts  this  program. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CRIME 
BILLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Marjiand  (Mr.  Hocan>  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  If 
there  is  any  Member  of  the  House  who 
IS  not  Intensely  concerned  about  the 
crime  situation  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  overwhelming  vote  today  to  aug- 
ment the  law-enforcement  forces  in  the 
Capital  City  indicates  this  concern.  To 
our  increasing  alarm  we  have  noted  a 
steadily  Increased  rate  of  crime  here 

The  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Report  re- 
leased December  12  shotting  crimes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1969  compared  with  the  first 
9  months  of  1968  highlight  the  problem: 
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President  Nixon,  on  January  31.  1969, 
made  the  Washlnnton  crime  problem  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  very  first  messages 
to  Congre.ss.  Later  the  Attorney  General 
offered  for  our  consideration  various  leg- 
islative proposals  responding  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  problem.  I  was 
vtry  pleased  to  cosponsor  the.se  bills. 
These  and  other  antlcrlme  bills  are  pend- 
ing before  subcommittees  of  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  under 
tlie  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  Mr  Abernethyi  and  the 
t-'pntleman  from  Texas  'Mr   Dowdy'. 

I  am  highly  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  serving  on  these  two  sub- 
committees. 

As  a  freshman  member  of  the  District 
Committee,  it  has  l)een  deeply  gratifying 
to  nie  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  i,'t'ntleman  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr  McMillan*  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  irentleman  from  Minnesota 
Mr  Nelsen  ' ,  have  allowed  me  to  par- 
ticipate acuvely  m  the  crime  bills  before 
the  committee 

On  October  3,  I  summarized  some  of 
these  bills  and  I  will  not  repeat  the  argu- 
ments made  at  that  time  m  supi>ort  of 
these  bills.  I  will,  however,  briefly  de- 
.-cribe  them. 

The.se  bills  deal  with  court  reorganiza- 
tion, bail  reform,  strent;themng  the  ball 
agency,  a  public  defender  system,  and 
creation  of  a  new  code  of  juvenile  pro- 
cedure for  the  District  of  Columbia 

I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  with  the 
scntlcman  from  Maryland  Mr.  Gudei 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Broyhill'  a  bill  t<i  create  an  Interstate 
compact  on  jiiveniles  This  bill  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  and  Is  pending 
in  the  other  tx)dy 

Today.  I  have  introduced  six  additional 
crime  bills  and  I  have  a.sked  for  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  these  protwsals  and 
why  I  feel  their  enactmt-nt  is  imjx>rtant. 

HR  15339  would  amend  the  law  to 
cover  imitations  of  puns  as  well  as  actual 
sruns  for  premium  punishment  when 
committing  a  crime  when  armed. 


On  December  27,  1967.  Congress 
amended  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
section  22-3202.  to  provide  that  a  per- 
son who  commits  a  'crime  of  violence 
when  armed  with  or  having  readily  avail- 
able, any  pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  other 
dangerous  or  deadly  weapon"  may,  la 
the  discretion  of  the  sentencing  judae, 
receive  an  additional  term  of  imprison- 
ment "up  to  life."  The  statute  as 
amended  reads  as  follows: 

If  any  person  shall  commit  a  crime  of  v..,- 
lence  in  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
armed  with  or  having  readily  available  a:iv 
pistol  or  other  iirearm.  or  o:her  dangercus 
or  deadly  weapon,  including  but  not  ii.ii- 
ited  to.  sawed-ofT  .shotgun,  shotgun,  ir.j- 
chinegun.  rifle,  dir's.  bowle  knife,  burclu-r 
knUe.  switchblade  knife,  r.o/.or,  blackjacic. 
billy,  metallic  or  other  false  knuckles.  ;.e 
may  In  addition  to  the  punishment  provide  J 
for  the  crime  be  punished  by  imprlsonniL-i: 
for  an  indeterminate  number  of  years  i.p 
to  life  a.s  determined  by  the  court.  If  a  per- 
son Is  convicted  more  than  once  of  h.ivme; 
committed  a  crime  of  violence  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  when  armed  with  or  hav- 
ing readily  available  .iny  pistol  or  otiur 
hrearms,  or  other  dangerous  or  deadly  weap- 
on, including  hut  not  limited  to.  sawed-otl 
-shotgun,  shotgun,  machlnegun.  rifle,  diri. 
b.iwie  knife,  butcher  knife,  switchblade  knif". 
r.u;or.  blackjack,  biKy.  metallic  ur  oilier  fn.-se 
knuckles,  then,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  court  shall  not  sus- 
pxjiid  his  sentence  or  give  him  a  probationary 
.s>'n'.ence. 

The  statute  was  designed  to  deter  tliv 
increasing  number  of  armed  crim.es  m 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  providuu; 
the  sentencing  judge  with  discretion  '  i 
impose  life  .sentences  for  those  who 
frightened  their  victims  with  a  weapon 
In  applying  this  ."statute,  however,  cne 
.significant  problem  has  arisen  in  cases 
where  the  gun  used  m  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence IS  i.ot  recovered.  A  majority  of  the 
robberv-  ca.ses  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
involve  defendants  who  are  arrested  8t 
least  several  days  subsequent  to  the  crirr.f 
on  an  arrest  warrant  obtained  after  a 
photographic  identification  is  made. 
Generally,  in  these  cases,  the  gim  used 
in  the  robbery  is  not  recovered.  The  prob- 
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lem  then  arises  whether  the  defendant 
can  be  charged  and  convicted  of  armed 
robbery  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  section  22-3202.  In  most  of  these 
cases,  the  Government  can  produce  the 
victim  who  will  testify  that  the  robber 
had  a  weapon  that  looked  like  a  pistol; 
however,  the  Government  will  be  unable 
to  show  that  the  pistol  was  real,  opera- 
ble, and  loaded — not  an  Imitation  or 
blank  pistol.  The  statute  is  silent  on 
these  types  of  cases. 

There  is  a  substantial  question 
whether  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
section  23-3202  covers  cases  where  the 
Government  cannot  show  that  the  un- 
recovered  pun  was  real,  operable  and 
loaded.  Of  course,  the  Government  can 
ar^ue  first,  that  If  the  unrecovered  gun 
looked  like  a  pistol  to  the  victim  and  was 
used  as  an  aid  to  the  robber  In  perpetrat- 
iiig  the  robbery,  then  a  prima  facie  case 
is  made  out  and  the  issue  of  whether 
the  unrecovered  pistol  is  a  "pistol"  un- 
der the  statute  should  be  submitted  to 
liie  jury,  and  second,  that  the  unrecov- 
ei"ed  pistol  is  an  "other  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapon  "  because  it  could  be  used 
to  'pistol  whip"  a  victim  much  like  a 
blackjack,  a  billy  or  metal  knuckles 
which  are  specifically  enimierated  in  the 
statute.  However,  the  problem  still  re- 
mains m  interpreting  the  statute  with 
respect  to  unrecovered  guns. 

Since  the  majority  of  robbery  cases 
V.-:  the  District  involve  unrecovered  guns, 
;:.e  significance  of  the  problem  is  maxi- 
mum. If  the  District  of  Columbia  is  to 
■ct  the  full  benefits  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  section  22-3202.  it  is 
necessary  for  Congress  to  clarify  the 
statute  to  alleviate  the  problem  discussed 
herein. 

It  makts  little  difference  to  the  victim 
of  a  rape  or  robbery  that  subsequent  to 
t!ie  crime  it  is  determined  that  the 
weapon  used  was  an  imitation  or  blank 
pistol.  At  tlie  time  of  the  rape  or  robbery, 
the  victim  feared  being  shot  or  beaten 
with  the  weapon.  That  fear  is  not  di- 
minished by  what  is  subsequently 
Itarned.  In  order  to  give  the  citizens  of 
the  District  the  protection  they  deserve, 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  District 
uf  Columbia  Code,  section  22-3202  is 
necessary. 

The  existing  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  section  2'2-3213  provides: 

This  chapter  shall  not  apply  to  toy  or 
anuque  pistols  unsuitable  for  use  as  firearms. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  section  22-3202.  in  my 
bill  H.R.  15339  would  modify  section  22- 
3J13  in  its  application  to  section  22-3202. 

One  of  these  bills,  H.R.  15340,  would 
allow  evidence  of  prior  convictions  to  be 
introduced  to  impeach  the  credibility  of 
a  witness. 

The  Luck  doctrine  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colvunbla  cir- 
cuit provides  that  trial  judges  have  dis- 
cretion to  limit  or  ban  impeachment  of 
a  witness's  credibility  through  introduc- 
tion of  prior  convictions  where,  as  the 
court  said: 

The  cause  of  truth  would  be  helped  more 
by  letting  the  Jury  hear  the  defendant's 
ftory  than  by  the  defendant's  forgoing  that 
opportunity  because  of  the  fear  of  prejudice 
•ounded  upon  a  prior  conviction. 


My  bill  would  allow  the  prosecution 
to  introduce  prior  convictions  to  impesush 
a  witness'  credibility.  In  other  words, 
it  would  undo  the  obstacle  which  the 
Luck  doctrine  places  in  the  way  of  the 
prosecution. 

Convictions  which  carry  a  penalty  of 
1  year  or  more  would  be  admissible  as 
would  any  conviction  relating  to  dis- 
honesty or  false  statement,  regardless  of 
the  term  of  imprisonment. 

To  give  an  advantage  to  rehabilitated 
individuals,  however,  evidence  of  a  con- 
viction would  be  inadmissible  if  a  period 
of  more  than  10  years  has  elapsed  since 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  punish- 
ment. 

Another  of  these  bills,  H.R.  15341. 
would  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
criminal  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
relating  to  rape.  It  would  allow  a  judge 
to  sentence  a  person  convicted  of  rape 
to  any  term  of  years  or  for  life.  For  so- 
called  statutory  rape,  the  sentence  would 
be  up  to  30  years. 

Presently,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  provides  that — 

Whoever  has  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female 
forcibly  and  against  her  will,  or  carnally 
knows  and  abuses  a  female  child  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  shall  be  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  thirty  years:  Provided,  That 
In  any  case  of  rape  the  Jury  may  add  to  their 
verdict.  If  it  be  guilty,  the  words  "with  the 
death  penalty,"  In  which  case  the  punish- 
ment shall  be  death  by  electrocution:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  if  the  Jury  fall  to  agree 
as  to  the  punishment  the  verdict  of  guilty 
shall  be  received  and  the  punishment  shall 
be  Imprlsonnient  as  provided  In  this  section. 

On  April  8,  1968,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  United  States  v.  Jackson,  390 
U.S.  570,  ruled  that  a  substantially  iden- 
tical death  penalty  provision  in  the  Fed- 
eral Kidnaping  Act,  18  United  States 
Code,  section  1201<a>,  was  unconstitu- 
tional since  it  placea  an  impermissible 
burden — the  threat  of  the  death  pen- 
alty— on  the  exercise  of  a  defendant's 
right  to  a  jury  trial  and  tended  to  coerce 
a  defendant  to  either  plead  guilty  or  be 
tried  without  a  jury.  The  United  States 
has  conceded  that  under  Jackson  the 
death  penalty  proviso  of  the  District  of 
Colmnbia  Code,  section  22-2801,  is  in- 
valid— see  Government's  opposition  to 
petition  for  extraordinary  writ  to  re- 
strain prosecution  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  section  22-2801,  at  2, 
Hill  v.  United  States,  No.  21.  747,  D.C. 
Cir.,  May  3,  1968.  Thus,  the  maximum 
penalty  that  now  can  be  imposed  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia  for  rape  is  30  years. 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  prior  to  Jackson 
the  maximimi  sentence  that  could  be  im- 
posed imder  the  District  of  Colmnbia 
Code,  section  22-2801,  was  death,  I  feel 
that  the  statute  should  be  amended  to 
allow  the  imposition  of  a  Ufe  sentence  in 
forcible  rape  cases. 

HJl.  15342  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
a  person  to  use  force  to  resist  an  arrest 
by  an  individual  he  has  reason  to  believe 
is  a  police  officer  whether  or  not  such  ar- 
rest is  lawful 

Although  there  is  no  decision  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  squarely  holds 
that  a  person  may  use  force  to  resist  an 
unlawful  arrest,  it  is  commonly  thought 
that  the  early  English  rule  which  per- 
mitted a  person  to  use  force  to  resist  an 


imlawful  arrest  prevails  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  modern  rule  has  been  recently 
succinctly  articulated  by  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  Jersey: 

(A)  private  citizen  may  not  use  force  to  re- 
sist arrest  by  one  he  knows  or  has  good  rea- 
son to  believe  Is  an  authorized  police  officer 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
whether  or  not  the  arrest  Ib  illegal  under  the 
circumstances  obtaining.  State  v.  Koonce,  89 
N.J.  Super.  169,  184,  214  A.  2d  428,  436  (1965) . 

Both  the  Uniform  Arrest  Act  and  the 
Model  Penal  Code  have  also  recognized 
the  modem  view  of  the  law.  Section  5  of 
the  Uniform  Arrest  Act  provides: 

If  a  person  has  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  he  Is  being  arrested  by  a  peace  of- 
ficer. It  Is  his  duty  to  refrain  from  using  force 
or  any  weapon  in  resisting  arrest  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  legal  basis  for 
the  arrest. 

Section  3.04  of  the  Model  Penal  Code 
(official  draft  1962)  provides  in  pertinent 
part: 

(a)  The  use  of  force  is  not  Justifiable 
under  this  Section: 

(1)  To  resist  an  arrest  which  the  actor 
knows  Is  being  made  by  a  peace  officer,  al- 
though the  arrest  is  unlawful;   .  .  . 

The  modem  rule  that  a  person  may  not 
use  force  to  resist  an  unlawful  arrest  is 
required  by  sound  pubUc  policy : 

(A)n  appropriate  accommodation  of  .'so- 
ciety's interests  in  securing  the  right  of  In- 
dividual liberty,  maintenance  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  prevention  of  death  or  serious  Ita- 
Jury  not  only  of  the  participants  In  an  arrest 
fracas  but  of  Innocent  third  persons,  pre- 
cludes tolerance  of  any  formulation  which 
validates  an  arrestee's  resistance  of  a  police 
officer  with  force  merely  because  the  arrest  is 
ultimately  adjudged  to  have  been  Illegal. 
Force  begets  force,  and  escalation  Into  blood- 
shed Is  a  frequent  probability.  The  right  or 
wrong  of  an  arrest  Is  often  a  matter  of  close 
debate  as  to  which  even  lawyers  and  Judges 
may  differ.  In  this  era  of  constantly  expand- 
ing legal  protections  of  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused In  criminal  proceedings,  one  deeming 
himself  Illegally  arrested  can  reasonably  be 
asked  to  submit  peaceably  to  arrest  by  a 
police  officer,  and  to  take  recourse  in  his  legal 
remedies  for  regaining  his  liberty  and  de- 
fending the  ensuing  prosecution  against  him. 
At  the  same  time,  police  officers  attempting 
in  good  faith,  although  mistakenly,  to  per- 
form their  duties  in  effecting  an  arrest 
should  be  reUeved  of  the  threat  of  physical 
harm  at  the  hands  of  the  arrestee. 

•  «  •  •  * 

The  concept  of  self-help  Is  in  decline.  It 
Is  antl-soclal  In  an  urbanized  society.  It  Is 
potentially  dangerous  to  all  Involved.  It  Is  no 
longer  necessary  because  of  the  legal  rem- 
edies available.  State  v.  Koonce,  89  N.J. 
Super.  169,  183-84.  214  A.2d  428.  435^36 
'1965). 

In  today's  urbanized  society,  there  is 
no  valid  reason  for  a  rule  allowing  the 
use  of  force  to  resist  an  unlawful  arrest: 

First.  Today,  one  arrested  and  accused 
of  a  crime  is  taken  immediately,  after 
being  processed  by  the  police,  before  a 
commissioner  or  judge.  Fed.  R.  Crim.  P. 
5<ai.  The  person  arrested  is  assured  of 
a  hearing  with  the  advice  of  counsel.  Fed. 
R.  Crim,  P.  5  'b*  and  (O.  And  the  per- 
son arrested  is  entitled  under  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  be  released  either 
on  his  own  personal  recognizance  or  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions  to  assure  his 
court  appearance — 18  United  States 
Code,  section  3146. 
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Today,  a  p«r8on  arrested  need  not  fear 
the  hardships  that  one  might  have  en- 
dured during  early  English  times  when 
most  arrests  were  made  by  private  citi- 
zens Then,  long  imprisonment  could 
follow  an  illegal  arrest  because  "ball  for 
felonies  was  usually  unattalnahle,  and 
years  might  pass  before  the  royal  judges 
arrived  for  a  jail  delivery  Further,  con- 
ditions in  the  English  jails  were  then 
such  that  a  prisoner  had  an  excellent 
chance  of  dying  of  disease,  or  physical 
torture  befure  t:ia!"  —  Warner,  the  Uni- 
form Arrest  Act.  28  Va  L.  Rev  315.  330 
'1942'  Self-helo  was  essential  for  the 
Individual  In  days  of  yore  because  the 
processes  of  law  were  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect him  Today,  of  course,  this  is  no 
longer  trtie 

Second  Today  because  of  modem 
firearms  and  other  dangerous  weapons, 
the  possibility  of  serious  injury  to  both 
the  arresting  police  officer  and  the  re- 
sister  is  streat  Today  every  i)eace  officer 
is  armed  with  a  pistol  and  ha>  ordors  iK.t 
to  deslit  frqqj.  makmg  an  arrest  thouch 
there  :s  forceful  resistance" — Warner, 
supra,  28  Va.  i.  Rev  at  330  .Accordin'-'ly. 
the  resister  will  most  likely  not  .«;ucceed 
:n  :us  attempr  'o  escape  and  may  suffer 
serioos  injury  as  a  result  Successful 
resistanc*-'  is  usually  only  possible  by 
shooting  the  officer  or  mflictin.,'  senous 
bodily  harm  on  h:m  Usually  the  result 
of  an  individutii  forcioly  re.>i.stm"^'  arre.-t 
will  be  his  failure  to  escape  arrest  and 
in-unes  to  both  him  and  the  police  ofBcer 

Third.  To  permit  the  Individual  to 
forcibly  resist  an  arrest  on  the  basis  of 
his  judgment  as  to  Its  legality  is  to  per- 
mit him  to  act  in  folly.  Tlie  individual 
is  m  no  position  to  make  an  intelligent 
decision  as  to  the  legality  of  the  arrest 
for  "he  cann'jt  know  what  information, 
correct  or  Incorrect,  the  officers  may  be 
acting  upon  '  United  Sfafc-  \  Di  Re. 
332  US  581.  594  '1947>  In  those  rare 
instances  where  resistance  is  actuailv 
being  offered  in  the  belief  *hat  the  ar- 
rest IS  illegal,  the  resister  is  invariably 
on'v  acting  on  the  belief  that  he  is 
innocent  of  the  crime  But  it  ;s  'he  diffi- 
cult Tuesnon  of  probable  cau.se.  ntit  in- 
nocence or  guilt,  which  determines  the 
legality  of  an  arrest.  .\s  District  Judce 
Hart   remarked  in  a  recent  case: 

iTi.ae  Idea  'hat  every  time  a  person  ;s  ar- 
rested, he  can  determine  in  his  own  mind 
whetiier  tliere  was  probable  cause  for  his  nr- 
resr  ^  matter  that  the  courts  In  this  country, 
including  the  Supreme  Court,  spend  months 
and  months  and  months  -irgulng  about  in 
given   cases  and   use  al!   force  arguing 

to  resist  '-he  axrebt  la  .  perfectly  abeurd. 
and  I  don't  believe  it  is  the  law  VniCfd 
States  V    yfoncgumery,  Ct    No    1191-66    Tr   50. 

Fourth.  Society's  interest  in  protecting 
the  entire  community  from  the  threat  of 
physical  harm  also  demands  that  an  in- 
dividual peacefully  submits  to  an  arrest. 
regardles.s  of  its  legality  It  is  the  street 
altercation  between  the  police  officer  who 
is  attempting  to  perform  his  duties  and 
the  individual  who  forcibly  resists  that. 
:n  our  urban  ociety,  ha>  increasingly  be- 
come the  s;>ruv;board  to  -leneral  noting. 
The  report  of  the  National  Advisoiy 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  is  sprin- 
kled with  examples  of  riots  being  ignited 
by   individuals   forcibly   resisting   arrest 


and  assaulting  police  officers  See  report 
of  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  Chapter  1.  Profiles  of 
DLsorder.  '  1968 

rhe  former  rule  (of  allowing  forcible  r««l«t- 
ance  :o  Ulegal  ■rr««Ul  IhMj  led  to  rtoti 

.*nd  violence  by  foetertag  a  belief  on  tJie 
aart  of  m»ny  peopla  that  ^'y  were  the  eole 
judges  M  to  whether  tbetr  arreet  wm  or  wm« 
not  proper,  t  People  v.  Buma.  18  Cal  Rptr. 
921.  923  I  Super.  Ct.  App.  I>i>t.  1992)  ) 

We  know  of  no  valid  reason  for  the 
antiquated  doctrine  allowmg  the  use  of 
force  to  resist  an  illegal  arrest.  As  the 
late  Judge  Learned  Hand  stated: 

The  Idea  that  you  may  r»el«t  peaceful  ar- 
reet  because    you    are   in   debate   about 

whether  It  is  Lawful  or  uot.  instead  of  going 
to  the  authorities  which  can  detennlne.      .  . 

I  Is  I  not  a  blow  for  liberty,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  blow  for  attempted  anarchy  1968 
Proceedings,  American  Law  Institute,  p  354. 
Cited  m  United.  Statet  v.  Helu-zer,  373  P  2d 
341,  24«  n  .3  I  2d  Clr  I.  rert  denied.  MS  US. 
917  i  19«7i. 

Another  of  the  bills  I  have  introduced 
today.  H.R.  15343.  would  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code's  bureiary  provi- 
sions to  include  parking  meters,  com  tele- 
phones, vendmg  machine,  money  chancer 
or  other  devnce  which  is  designed  to  le- 
ceive  currency. 

The  loss  from  professionals  who  pilfer 
all  types  of  coin-operated  machines  is 
enormous.  National  flgures  steadily  ri.sing 
amount  to  one-half  percent  of  the  gross 
^ales  from  such  machines. 

Being  profetisionals.  they  take  just 
enough  so  that  if  they  are  caught,  they 
will  come  under  a  petty  '.aireny  charge. 
These  thieves  are  well-ori;amzed  and 
some  work  this  racket  nationally  with 
even  keymakmg  machmcs  in  their  ve- 
hicles. 

My  bills  would  make  these  offenses 
felonies. 

One  uf  these  bills.  H  R  15350,  would 
provide  a  pie;uniption  that  sentences 
would  rxin  coitsecutively  unless  the  judge 
..oecities  that  thry  should  run  concur- 
lenily. 

Under  prfeeni  law,  in  the  absence  of  a 
specification  of  con-e<-utivene.ss.  multiple 
-t•ntence:^  operate  concurrently,  even  if 
tlicv  are  imposed  at  different  times,  at 
different  places,  ior  eiit.iely  unrelated 
iji munal  offenses.  Bonun  v.  UnUed  States. 
409  F  2d  433  DC  Cn  1967  >.  certiorari 
denied.  ^95  US.  916  1969'  Thus,  if  a 
judge  iinjx  sing  .sentence  for  rape  upon 
a  defendant  wlio  has  previously  been  ^en- 
tenced  :or  an  unrelated  hou-^ebreaking 
lails  to  state  explicitly  that  the  .•^entences 
are  to  run  consecutively,  either  because 
of  inadvertence  or  ijecause  he  simply 
was  unaware  at  tlie  time  ut  the  prior 
conviction,  the  sentence  lor  rape  runs 
concurrently  with  the  sentence  previous- 
ly imposed,  the  intention  of  the  sentenc- 
ing judge  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing This  has  happened. 

In  Boium  against  United  Stales,  supra, 
the  defendant,  who  had  been  recently 
■(  tivicted  oi  !  wo  separate  hoU'-ebreakings 

II  id  a  roubery.  ,. a>  I'cnvicted  (4  pistol 
snipping  an  80-year-old  occupant  of  a 
hwu>e  and  raping  a  visiting  fenicile  neigh- 
bor In  imposing  sentence,  however,  the 
judge  bv  oversight  failed  to  specify  that 
It  was  to  run  con>ecuti\ely  to  the  >en- 


tences  previously  imposed,  nor  did  he 
state  that  the  .sentence  was  to  run  con- 
currently. To  clarify  the  record,  he  re- 
called the  defendant  only  5  days  later. 
and  explained  that  he  had  intended  that 
the  sentence  he  imposed  should  rim  con- 
secutively to  those  the  defendant  was 
already  serving  and  filed  a  commitment 
order  to  that  effect.  This  order  was  re- 
versed on  appeal  because  the  judge  had 
failed  to  use  the  magic  word  "consecu- 
tively "  when  sentence  was  pronounced, 
and  his  silence  on  the  issue  required  the 
sentences  to  run  concurrently. 

My  bill  IS  designed  to  prevent  the  le- 
occurrence  of  such  an  undesirable  result 
by  providing  that  a  sentence  for  one 
offense  is  deemed  to  rim  coasecuiively  to 
a  sentence  previously  imposed  for  an  un- 
related offense  luiless  the  judge  provides 
to  the  contrary.  This  proposal,  moreover 
IS  consistent  with  what  should  be  the 
general  rule.  Concurrent  sentences  for 
unrelated  criminal  offenses  have  no 
deterrent  effect  whatsoever.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  defendants;  who  are  m  - 
re.•^ted  on  strong  evidence  and  releast^l 
prior  to  trial  under  the  Bail  Relorm  An 
of  196«  Aware  that  they  will  be  convicted 
and  imprisoned,  but  also  aware  of  tlje 
current  practice  against  imposing  con- 
secutive sentences  should  they  again  be 
arrested  and  convicted,  there  is  absolute- 
ly no  deterrent  to  their  going  on  a  spice 
of  crimmal  activity,  so  as  to  be  able  lo 
eat.  drink,  and  be  merry"  befoie 
imprisonment. 

There  may.  of  course,  be  instances  in 
which  a  judge  concludes  that  concurrcii' 
^cntences  would  be  in  the  best  interest  ■  : 
society  and  the  individual.  My  prcpoi.n 
would  permit  such  a  sentence.  It 
or.ly  requires  the  judge  lo  speci:y 
that  the  sentence  run  concurrent'v 
Should  he  fail  to  do  so,  by  oversight, 
this  can  be  corrected  because  under 
present  law  a  defendant  can  :  eek  a  in- 
duction of  sentence.  It  is  only  the  pre  - 
eculion  which  cannot  seek  an  increase 

For  offenses  arising  out  of  the  same  .ut 
or  transaction,  v  hether  or  not  consecu- 
tive sentences  may  be  imposed  depenu.- 
on  the  intent  of  Congress.  Since  Con- 
gress in  enacting  legislation  rarely  speci- 
fies Its  intent  on  this  matter,  the  coui'^ 
have  long  adhered  to  the  rule  that  Con- 
gress did  intend  to  permit  consecutr.  •.• 
sentences  for  offenses  arisms  out  of  ti.-' 
.same  transaction  wiien  each  offen.e 
■  requires  proof  of  a  lact  which  the  otln  i 
does  not  " — Blockburoer  \  United  Statr- 
284  US  299.  304  ■  1932 1  :  Gore  v.  Und^'d 
States.  357  US  386  11958':  Morgan  \ 
Devtne.  237  U.S.  632  '  1915  i . 

Recent  decisions  by  the  U.S.  Court  >  : 
.Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  retreated  from  this  settled  principle 
of  law.  however,  by  prohibiting  consecu- 
tive sentences  for  offenses  arising  out  lI 
the  same  transaction  in  the  absence  >  i 
some  plain  indication  of  congressional 
mtent.  Since,  as  already  explamed,  Con- 
gress rarely  manifests  its  intent,  the 
result  is  that  the  power  of  trial  judges  1 1 
impose  consecutive  sentences  has  beer, 
seriously  circumscribed,  even  in  case> 
involving  brutal,  serious  offenses — see, 
for  example.  Smith  against  United 
States,  decided  on  May  7,  1969  (DC 
Cir  ' ,  in  which,  though  the  defendants 
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assaulted  their  female  victim  with  a  curl- 
ing iron  and  hammer  and  then  threw  her 
down  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  court  refused 
to  allow  consecutive  sentences  to  be  im- 
posed for  convictions,  under  separate, 
independent  provisions  of  law  for  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon  and  assault 
with  Intent  to  kill.  In  other  cases  in 
which  congressional  intent  was  found  not 
clear  despite  the  offenses  being  defined  In 
separate  provisions,  the  court  applied  a 
so-called  rule  of  lenity  to  resolve  all 
amblgtiities  in  favor  of  defendants  and 
thereby  prohibit  consecutive  sentences. 
inaram  v.  United  States.  353  F.  2d  872 
I  DC.  Cir.  1965);  Davenport  v.  United 
States,  353  F.  2d  882   (D.C.  Cir.  1965). 

To  obviate  the  need  for  the  courts  to 
flounder  around  searching  for  a  legis- 
lative intent  which  is  hardly  ever 
expressed,  my  bill  would  clarify  the 
legislative  intent  by  codifying  the  long- 
established  Supreme  Court  case  law 
principle  and  permit  a  court,  for  offenses 
arising  out  of  the  same  transaction,  to 
Impose  consecutive  sentences  in  its  dis- 
cretion when  each  offense  requires  proof 
of  a  fact  which  the  other  does  not. 

I  hope  these  bills  will  receive  expedi- 
tious attention  and  will  be  enacted  Into 
law. 

This  week,  the  House  and  Senate,  in 
approving  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  included  $150,000  to 
finance  the  Commission  To  Revise  the 
District  of  Columbia  Criminal  Code.  I  am 
honored  to  have  been  appointed  to  this 
Commission,  along  with  the  distin- 
'juished  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
DOWDY),  by  the  SiJeaker  (Mr.  McCor- 
MACK).  I  look  forward  to  participating 
in  the  important  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion now  that  it  has  at  last  been  funded. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
move  with  all  deliberate  speed  in  all  areas 
of  anticrime  legislation. 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  House  District 
f if  Columbia  Committee,  which  has  been 
laboring  diligently  for  many  months  on 
iinticrime  legislation  will  bring  to  the 
::oor  early  in  the  next  session  a  broad 
.pectrum  omnibus  crime  bill  to  give 
aaded  impetus  to  the  war  on  crime  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
V  ill  give  this  legislation  prompt  and  en- 
thusiastic support. 


ACCURATE  PRESS  COVERAGE  ON 
THE  NECESSITY  FOR  INVESTIGA- 
TION OF  MYLAI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  and  particularly  some  of 
;he  local  press,  have  reached  a  new  level 
of  irresponsibility  in  their  reporting  of 
::ie  Mylai  tragedy  and  in  their  reporting 
of  the  actions  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  in  trying  to  find 
the  truth  of  that  tragedy.  Previously  I 
have  not  spoken  out  on  this  issue.  I  have 
not  taken  and  prot>ably  will  not  take  any 
liart  in  the  investigation.  But  I  must 
speak  out  when  I  see  the  press  slandering 
a  great  committee  and  its  chairman  by 


alleging  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  cover  up  the  Mylal  case 
and  that  Chairman  Rivers  has  been 
pressured  Into  burying  the  investigation. 
The  'Washington  Star  on  Saturday,  De- 
cember 13,  in  a  front  page  story  said  that 
the  Army  had  prevailed  upon  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  call  off  its 
investigation  of  the  Mylai  massacre.  The 
appointment  of  a  special  sulxsommittee 
under  R^resentative  F.  Edward  Hebert 
was  described  in  another  paper  as  "a 
graceful  burial  of  the  whole  Mylai  in- 
vestigation." 

The  very  unfair  implication  has  been 
repeated  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  interested  only  in  protecting  the 
military  and  is  attempting  to  cover  up  or 
whitewash  the  facts. 

This  Is  a  grossly  unjust  attack  on  the 
reputation  of  this  great  committee. 

The  idea  that  the  committee  will  cover 
up  the  Mylai  story  is  a  curious  editorial 
conclusion,  indeed,  since  it  was  only 
earlier  this  month  the  press  disclosed 
that  the  Mylai  matter  was  first  brought 
to  light  by  the  actions  of  Chairman 
Rivers  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. At  that  time,  the  papers  quoted  Rep- 
resentative Udall,  of  Arizona,  as  saying 
that  the  Rivers  intercession  helped  bring 
the  case  into  public  view. 

Mr.  Hebert  has  assured  me  that  he  will 
conduct  a  complete  and  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  Mylai  incident  and  its  im- 
plications as  to  the  Army's  command 
structure,  and  anyone  who  knows  his 
great  record  as  an  investigator  in  the 
House  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed. There  is  not  enough  firepower  in 
the  whole  U.S.  Army  to  pressure  F. 
Edward  Hebert  into  burying  a  hearing  or 
covering  up  the  truth,  and  Chairman 
Rivers  knew  that  when  he  appointed  Mr. 
Hebert  to  head  this  subcommittee. 

It  also  requires  a  special  pair  of  blind- 
ers to  recent  history  to  say  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  under  Chair- 
man Rivers  is  interested  only  in  protect- 
ing the  military  leadership  or  covering  up 
the  facts. 

Was  it  a  coverup  when  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  brilliantly  exposed 
the  shabby  Army  performance  in  the 
procurement  of  the  M-16  rifle? 

Was  it  a  whitewash  when  the  Armed 
Services  Investigating  Subcommittee 
conducted  a  searching  probe  and  issued 
a  searing  report  on  the  Army's  "snafu" 
with  the  Sheridan  tank? 

Was  it  burying  the  facts  when  the 
committee  exposed  the  Navy's  errors  in 
the  sinking  of  the  submarine  Guitarro? 

I  could  name  many  other  cases  where 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  through 
vigorous  and  forthright  investigation  has 
brought  the  services  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  task,  bringing  the 
truth  to  light  and  saving  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  process.  From 
its  investigation  of  the  Pueblo  through 
its  exposure  of  the  fallacies  In  the  De- 
fense Department's  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram and  irregularities  in  the  LOH  heli- 
copter program,  the  committee  has  es- 
tablished an  imexcelled  reputation  for 
investigative  excellence,  and  I  cannot 
stand  by  and  see  that  record  besmirched 
or   remain  silent  when   grossly   unfair 


charges  are  made  against  Chairman 
RrvERS,  under  whose  leadership  the  rec- 
ord was  made. 

That  distinguished  record  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  present  investigation  if 
the  press  will  strive  equally  for  accuracy 
and  fairness.  The  confusion  in  some  of 
the  papers  and  the  conflicting  stories 
about  this  situation  have  been  almost  be- 
yond belief. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  investigation  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  to  date  the 
only  investigation  of  the  Mylai  situation 
not  being  conducted  by  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  There  are  many  things  that 
have  been  evaluated — including  the 
Army's  own  capacity  to  investigate  itself. 
It  is  right  and  proper  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  this  House  to  con- 
duct an  inquiry.  That  investigation  is 
only  beginning.  It  will  be  a  full  and  thor- 
ough investigation.  It  will  be  a  long  and 
detailed  and  arduous  piece  of  work.  And 
I  think  the  American  press  owes  it  to 
the  people  and  to  those  whose  constitu- 
tional rights  may  be  involved  to  avoid 
trying  to  make  a  three-ring  circus  of  this 
investigation  and  to  allow  it  to  proceed 
with  the  dignity  that  so  serious  a  prob- 
lem deserves. 

I  think  I  can  properly  point  to  the 
fact  that  new  information  is  beginning 
to  reach  the  news  columns  which  indi- 
cate the  charges  of  a  massacre  at  My- 
lai by  American  forces  may  have  been 
grossly  overexaggerated.  The  matter  is 
now  under  detailed  investigation  and 
eventually  the  facts  will  be  brought  out. 
The  case  was  first  presented  piecemeal 
and  through  random  charges  by  individu- 
als who  are  no  longer  in  the  service  and 
it  appears  that  some  of  them  may  have 
been  prejudiced. 

The  essential  facts  are  that  Mylal  has 
been  a  Communist  center  for  years  and 
that  Vietcong  living  in  and  around  the 
village  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
American  forces.  It  was  decided  to  ehm- 
inate  the  village  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  problem.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
orders  were  ever  issued  to  kill  noncom- 
batants.  However,  during  the  ensuing 
battle  it  appears  that  many  noncombat- 
ants.  including  women  and  children, 
were  killed.  This,  unfortunately,  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  warfare  in  heav- 
ily populated  areas,  and  it  is  not  confined 
to  Vietnam.  Some  of  the  Vietnamese 
probably  were  killed  by  ground  forces  as 
the  village  was  overrun,  but  they  were 
not  necessarily  killed  intentionally.  The 
majority  may  have  been  killed  by  bombs 
and  artillery  fire  before  the  assault  was 
begun  by  ground  forces,  although  the  at- 
tacks were  timed  to  avoid  such  deaths. 
The  incident  is  an  extremely  unfortu- 
nate one,  and  whatever  part  of  it  is  true 
reflects  no  credit  on  American  forces. 
However,  it  now  appears  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  story.  It  is  significant  that 
such  charges  against  U.S.  forces  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  On  the  contrary,  massa- 
cres are  a  usual  procedure  in  Com- 
munist tactics  but  this  unhappy  situation 
does  not  seem  to  capture  U.S.  headlines. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  friends  of 
the  U.S.  armed  services  are  fighting  back 
and  are  attempting  to  insure  that  all  of 
the  facts  are  made  known. 
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DEATH  OF  JOHN  T  REARDON.  OF 
WATERTOWN,  CONN 

I  Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  > 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry  to  note  the  death  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  citizens  of  the  Waterbur>- 
metropolitan  area  and  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  mine  for  many  years,  John  T 
Reardon  of  Watertown,  Corm. 

John  Reardon  hved  a  life  of  service 
He  gave  himself  completely  and  en- 
thusiastically to  his  job  as  a  teacher  and 
to  his  voluntary  work  on  behalf  of  the 
community  of  Watertown,  the  Water- 
bury  area,  and  the  State  of  Connecticut 
As  head  of  the  Taf  t  School  history  de- 
paitment  for  37  years,  he  was  an  inspir- 
ing and  brilliant  teacher  through  the 
years  when  the  school  had  a  preeminent 
place  in  secondary  education  m  the  Na- 
tion. .\s  an  active  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  he  was  always  willing  to 
serve  the  cdnimunity  in  important  posts 
and  his"  life  o!  public  service  was  eloquent 
proof  of  his  belief  that  our  democratic 
system  requires  active  participation  for 
Its  successful  operation 

.\n  active  athlete  when  young,  he 
played  baseball  with  the  late  Joseph  P 
Kennedy,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  death  of  these  two  teammates 
at  Boston  Latin  School  came  so  close  to- 
gether. 

In  these  days  when  our  problems  re- 
quire the  best  efforts  of  our  best  men. 
Jack  Reardon  will  be  sorely  missed.  I 
^'rieve  the  loss  of  a  true  and  constant 
friend. 

The  summary  of  Mr  Reardon"s  career, 
which  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Courant 
of  December  16.  1969   follows: 
J. 'UN  T    Re.\rdon  Dies:  Served  Tait  School 
Long 
W.\TEBT(iw>»  ^"ohn     T      Reardon,     79.     of 
99  No%'a  Scotia  Hill,  retired  head  of  the  his- 
tory depurment  at  Tail  School  from  1917  \m- 
tU  1954,  died  Sunday  at  Waterbury  Hospital 
Mr     Reardon    had    long    service    on    the 
Democratic    Town    Committee    and    for     15 
vears  wa^  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
Uon     He    WHS    president    of     the    Watertown 
Oolf  Club  and  until  Fridav  had  been  siiper- 
vi.slng  plans  for  the  club  s  expansinn 

Three  times  Democratic  candidate  fi>r 
the  State  Senate  from  the  J2nd  District. 
Mr  Reardon  had  been  active  In  educational 
matters  since  his  retirement   from  T:»ft 

He  formed  the  Secondary  School  Society 
for  International  Cooperation  and  the  Sf)- 
c:ety   for   Educational   Public   Service 

He  wa^  a  founder  of  the  Connecticut  Hls- 
'orlcal  .Vsaociatlon  and  was  chairman  >f  -he 
Water'own  F'.  undation  scholarship  ''-niimt- 
tee  and  the  Connecticut  State  Oolf  .Asso- 
ciation scholarship  committee  which  has  as- 
sisted 44  young  men  to  attend  college  since 
1954. 

Born  in  Dorchester  Mass,  Mr  Reardon 
lived  52  years  In  Watertown  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Boston  Latin  School  where  he 
played  baseball  with  the  late  Juseph  P 
Kennedy,  and  Dartmouth  College  where  he 
won  the  Tijclc  Fellowship  for  foreign  study 
.After  a  vear  of  i;raduate  study  at  Yale,  he 
took  his  masters  at  .American  .Academy. 
Rome.  Italy,  where  he  won  the  Grand  Prix 
Ue  Rome 

He  leaves  his  wife.  Louise  Brower  Rear- 
don of  Watertown  and  a  sister.  Mrs  John 
Kenjley  of  Quincy.  Mass. 

The    funeral    will    be    today    at    St    Johns 


Church  at  11  a  m  The  HIckox  Funeral  Home. 

ItfS  Main  St  .   Ls  in  charge  ot  arra'igements 

There   will   be  no  calling  hours    Memorial 

contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Litchfield 

County    University    Club    Scholarship    fund. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks after  my  own  on  the  subject  on 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection 


Now  the  Admin  tlttratlon  has  gone  so  far 
aa  to  att«m.pt  to  silence  the  U  S.  Attorney 
most  reaponatble  for  uncovering  these  i;- 
legal  actintlee."  Mr.  Patman  said. 

Mr.  Patman  noted  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment haa  reveraed  Its  previous  assur- 
anoea  of  support  for  the  legislation  jind 
that  the  oommenta  of  other  agendeo  of  the 
Executive  Branch  have  been  suppreeeed  and 
censored 


ADMINISTRATION  MAKES  SERIOUS 
ERROR  IN  ATTEMPTING  TO  DIS- 
MISS MORGENTHAU 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  White  House  announced  that  it 
planned  to  dismiss  Robert  Morgenthau 
as  US  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  greatly  distressed  by 
this  announremcnt  It  is  lU-tlmed  and 
there  is  simply  no  reason  for  this  action 
against  such  a  :4reat  American  and  such 
an  outstanding  public  official 

Mr  Speaker,  today  I  issued  a  release 
criticizing  the  administration's  action, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  our  hearings 
on  the  secret  foreign  bank  accounts 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  this  release; 

W.'VsmNcroN,  DC,  December  18 — Chair- 
man Wright  Patman  today  charged  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  .attempted  dismissal  <>J  United 
States  .Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau  Is  a 
serious  blow  to  the  House  Banlcin«  .ind  Cur- 
rency Committees  elTorts  to  control  the  use 
of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts  by  criminal 
elements  m  »hls  country 

'.At  the  time  of  'he  White  House's  an- 
nouncement, the  .Administration  was  surely 
aware  that  t!ie  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Is  w>)rlcing  closely  with  Mr  Morgen- 
thau on  heiirings  on  legislation  involving 
the  secret  accounts  in  foreign  tlnajicial  In- 
stitutions "  Mr  Patman  .siUd  It  is  in- 
credible that  the  Adnalnlstraiion  would 
-,eeK  to  (l;snu'-s  Mr.  Morgcn'hau  under 
these  circumstances 

Mr  Patman  said  that  the  move  against 
Mr  Morgenthau  c.ists  great  doubt  on  the 
.Admirustration  s  determination  to  tight  or- 
ganized crime  " 

Mr  Morgenthau^  record  as  a  prosecutor 
and  an  investigator  la  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  law  enforcement  and  :t  Is  indeed 
sad  that  the  .Administration  la  seeking  to 
remove  such  an  outstanding  public  servant." 
the  Texas  Democrat  said.  'His  work  has  been 
invaluable  'o  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  In  its  investigation  of  the  secret 
numbered  accoimts  ' 

Mr  Patman  said  that  the  .Administration, 
after  initially  cooperating  with  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  apparently 
turned  its  back  on  the  problenas  of  the  secret 
foreign  account-s  He  said  the  Oommlttee  staff 
had  consulted  with  Administration  ofUcials 
at  all  levels  in  an  attempt  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  legislative  p.ickagp  whi'-h  would 
control  the  use  ul  secret  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts by  United  States  citizens  for  Illegal 
purpusee. 


VIOLENCE.  EXTORTION,  AND  BRIB- 
ERY—LIBERALS CANNOT  WHITE- 
WASH THEER  MISTAKES 

Mr  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  apolo- 
gists for  the  Incompetents  In  our  .society 
continue  to  blame  all  of  the  Ills  of  pov- 
erty on  the  citizens  who  are  supporting 
their  families,  all  of  the  evils  of  crime 
and  violence  on  the  law-abiding  and  de- 
cent people  of  the  country,  and  while 
loudly  proclaiming  their  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute equality,  just  as  loudly  Insist  that 
a  Negro  child  cannot  leem  if  his  school- 
mate Is  another  Negro,  but  only  if  he  is 
seated  next  to  a  white  child. 

The  Americans  who  are  paying  the 
bills  for  all  of  this  kind  of  foolislmess  are 
awakening  to  the  facts  of  life,  and  recoe- 
nize  that  a  number  of  the  pitiful  poverty- 
stricken  are  poverty-stricken  simply  be- 
cause they  feel  they  are  too  good  to  work. 
and  would  far  rather  spend  the  money 
given  to  them  for  wine  than  for  food  and 
clothing 

Americans  are  tired  of  the  same  sorr>- 
excuse  that  there  is  crime  because  of 
■conditions"— and  that  to  relieve  the 
crime  waves,  we  should  amend  the  crimi- 
nal laws  to  make  them  more  "relevant 
to  the  times.  For  example,  it  is  actually 
urged  that  the  increase  in  the  crime— 
I  ref)eat.  crime — of  possession  and  use  of 
marihuana,  can  be  solved  simply  by  re- 
pealing the  cnminal  laws  on  the  subject. 
This  IS  tantamount  to  solving  the  terrible 
problem  of  crimes  of  violence  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  a  quick  repeal  of  the 
laws  agamst  armed  robbery,  kidnapinc. 
and  rape,  or  to  .solve  the  population  ex- 
plosion by  just  quit  counting. 

Taxpayers  are  sick  and  tired  of  con- 
tributing their  own  hard-earned  money 
to  feather  the  nests  of  the  unproduc- 
tive—let alone  the  destructive— portion 
of  our  population.  The  grant  of  more 
than  $28  million  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
honest  Americans  for  the  repair  and  re- 
construction of  the  areas  of  the  Nation  s 
Capital  burnt  out  in  1968  by  the  criminal 
element,  the  welfare  hangers-on,  and  the 
looters  and  rioters,  who  go  totally  un- 
punished, IS  something  that  the  people  of 
my  district  are  thoroughly  disgusted 
about. 

The  necessity  to  triple  the  White  Hou>e 
Police  farce  for  the  protection  of  foreign 
embassies  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  is 
a  national  disgrace  in  itself  and  points 
out  that  the  pre.sent  approach  to  crime 
has  but  encouraged  more  of  the  same 

The  .serious  consideration  of  winter 
daylight  saving  time  for  Washington,  be- 
cause it  IS  unsafe  for  female  employees  to 
return  to  their  homes  once  the  sun  has 
set.  would  be  unbelievable  only  a  few 
years  ago. 
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But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  en- 
forced equality  always  levels  down,  not 
up.  And  a  further  truth  Is  that  when 
bl6w:kmall  and  extortion  are  foimd  to  be 
profitable,  criminals  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue that  path  rather  than  work. 

Finally,  in  a  related  vein,  the  leftists 
and  so-called  liberals  who  have  destroyed 
the  Nation's  Capital  in  less  than  20  years, 
by  making  it  a  subsidized  sanctuary  for 
the  unfit  and  the  criminals — driving  de- 
cent citizens  to  the  suburbs — are  now 
promoting  the  same  thing  for  all  of  our 
cities,  and  to  the  balance  of  the  coun- 
tryside as  well. 

.All  the  violence  commissions  and  Ker- 
ner  reports  in  the  world — prepared  by  the 
liberals  to  confuse  most  Americans — will 
not  prevent  parents  from  doing  what  they 
know  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  welfare  of  their  children. 

A  case  in  point,  and  one  for  which  the 
people  of  this  country  will  no  longer 
stand,  is  the  murder  of  a  14-year-old 
Chicago  schoolgirl,  resisting  an  assault 
by  Negroes  on  a  moving  bus. 

The  liberal-left  are  finding  that  ver- 
bose reports  can  no  longer  explain  away 
their  failures.  When  are  they  going  to 
admit  to  their  responsibility  for  the  vio- 
lence and  lawlessness  rampant  in  our 
countr>'? 

I  include  the  foUowins  pertinent  news- 
clippings  in  my  remarks: 
I  From  the  Washington    iD.C.  Post,  Dec,   14, 

19691 

{-28  1    MrLLiON    Granted   por   Areas   in  Riot 

(By  Anne  Heb.^ld) 

Washington  will  receive  an  additional  $28.1 
million  from  the  federal  government  to  re- 
build three  of  the  city's  corridors  damaged 
in  the  April.  1968.  riots. 

secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
.iiul  Urban  Development  George  W.  Romney 
.iimounced  the  grant  yesterday  at  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  the  city's  first  apart- 
ment project  that  relies  on  a  federal  subsidy 
I !   mortgage  Interest  rates   to  reduce  rents. 

I'he  108-unlt  building,  on  7th  Street  NW 
b.-ween  R  and  S  .Streets,  will  be  the  first 
;  >'\  and  moderate  income  housing  to  be  built 
111  any  of  the  capital's  not-damaged  cor- 
r.dors. 

The  .*28  1  million  grant,  which  Romney 
.^i:rt  was  approved  Friday,  brings  to  a  total 
'!  j57  8  million  the  amount  allocated  to 
W.ishlngton  for  urban  redevelopment  this 
year 

Earlier  this  year,  HUD  approved  $29.7  mll- 
!:  in  for  the  rebuilding  of  downtown  Wash- 
.ntrton  and  the  Shaw  area. 

The  announcement  took  the  crowd  by  sur- 
prise. After  a  moment  of  stunned  shock. 
smiles  broke  out  throughout  the  gathering. 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  was  asked, 
alter  the  ceremony,  how  he  felt  about  the 
news  of  the  additional  $28.1  million.  He 
^eimed  and  said,  "It's  great,  it's  just  great." 

The  estimated  damages  to  real  property  in 
April  1968  were  $4,257,216  In  Shaw.  $1.799",326 
la  the  H  Street  NE.  corridor  and  $6,647,119 
in  14th  Street  NW. 

Romney  told  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
:ibout  200  community  residents  that  the  new 
gr.mt  would  be  divided  between  the  Shaw. 
H  Street  ajnd  14th  Street  NE.  corridors: 

s4  2  million  In  Shaw. 

^9  8  million  In  H  Street.     ■ 

J14  1  In  14th  Street.  ' 

In  Shaw,  the  approved  plans  for  renewal 
cover  650  acres  on  which  15  sites  have  been 
chosen  for  new  buildings.  About  900  resl- 
cieiitial  units  are  planned,  as  well  as  a  new 
'  iiiior  high  school  and  public  library. 

Eight  city  blocks,  which  had  been  damaged 


but  not  demolished,  are  marked  for  rehabili- 
tation. These  blocks  contain  an  estimated 
850  dwelling  units. 

On  H  Street,  about  280  acres  will  be  In- 
cluded in  the  redevelopment  area.  Five  new 
sites  win  be  used  for  slightly  more  than  500 
residential  units. 

The  new  construction  is  planned  on  lots 
now  vacant  and  to  replace  buildings  damaged 
In  1968.  Two  blocks  containing  about  200 
existing  but  rundown  residential  units  will 
be  Improved. 

In  the  14th  Street  N.W.  corridor,  the  area 
most  seriously  damaged  by  the  riots,  which 
foUowed  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr.,  about  340  acres  will  be  affected 
by  renewal  projects. 

Bounded  by  Florida  Avenue  on  the  south. 
Spring  Road  on  the  north,  11th  Street  on 
the  east  and  15th  and  I6th  Streets  on  the 
west,  the  first  proposals  call  for  building  on 
16  sites  that  would  create  between  800  and 
1.000  new  dwelling  units. 

COMMERCIAL   SITES 

In  the  14th  Street  corridor,  five  commer- 
cial sites  are  envisioned:  three  near  the  in- 
tersection of  14th  Street  and  Park  Road, 
where  a  major  community  center  has  been 
proposed,  and  two  at  14th  and  Belmont  Road. 

Pour  blocks  in  this  corridor  are  marked 
for  rehablUtation  of  existing  buildings.  These 
Include  about  850  residential  units. 

The  three  corridor  rehabilitation  plans  are 
currently  at  three  different  stages  of  plan- 
ning. The  Shaw  plan,  which  includes  the 
site  of  yesterday's  groundbreaking,  has  been 
formally  approved  by  HUD. 

The  H  Street  plan  will  receive  final  HUD 
approval  within  the  next  week  to  ten  days, 
Romney  announced  yesterday. 

The  14th  Street  plan,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  approved  by  the  city.  But  it  is  assured 
of  federal  support  once  the  District  gov- 
ernment submits  a  formal  application.  Rom- 
ney said.  A  special  meeting  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil is  scheduled  for  Wednesday  and  adoption 
of  the  14th  Street  plan  Is  on  the  agenda. 

As  he  stood  bare-headed  in  the  cold  noon- 
time sun.  Romney  said  in  his  address.  "Ordi- 
narily it  takes  two  years  to  go  from  RLA  ( the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency)  to  ground- 
breaking. In  this  (Shaw)  project."  he  said. 
"It's  taken  nine  months  and  that's  pretty 
good  bureaucratic  speed." 

Romney  recalled  the  day,  last  Jan.  31, 
when  President  Nixon.  Mayor  Washington 
and  he  visited  damaged  parts  of  7th  Street 
NW.  Following  his  tour  of  the  rlot-tom 
Shaw  neighborhood,  the  President  ordered, 
on  April  8,  a  "new  priority  on  rebuilding 
the  riot-scarred  neighborhood  of  America's 
major  cities." 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  was  then 
promised  for  rebuilding  the  nation's  cities. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Dec.  13.  1969] 

President  Asks  Fttnds  for  Embassy  Police 

Unit 

President  Nixon  has  asked  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  $4.75  million  supplemental  appropri- 
ation for  the  1970  fiscal  year  to  finance  an 
adequate  federal  police  force  for  protection 
of  foreign  diplomatic  missions. 

The  appropriation  would  be  contingent 
upon  the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Executive  Protective  Service,  which  would 
be  essentially  an  expansion  of  the  White 
House  police  force. 

The  augmented  force  would  protect  for- 
eign diplomatic  missions  as  well  as  the  White 
House. 

The  protection  of  foreign  diplomatic  mis- 
sions will  be  under  the  direction  of  former 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  Chief  John 
B.  Layton.  The  33-year  veteran  of  the  police 
force  resigned  in  May  to  accept  a  Job  as 
special  assistant  to  the  U.S.  chief  of  protocol. 

In  a  letter  yesterday  to  the  Senate,  Nixon 
said  such  legislation  is  necessary  because  of 


"the  inordinate  number  of  complaints  relat- 
ing to  crimes  and  disturbances  directed 
against  foreign  missions  and  their  person- 
nel." 

He  said  the  responsibility  for  protecting 
foreign  diplomatic  missions — "a  recognized 
obligation  of  a  host  government" — rightly 
belongs  to  the  federal  government. 

In  an  accompanying  letter,  Budget  Direc- 
tor Robert  P.  Mayo  said  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  now  provides  protection 
for  foreign  diplomatic  missions  In  Washing- 
ton on  an  "actual  need"  basis.  But  he  added 
that  the  local  police  department,  "because 
of  the  many  other  demands  being  placed 
upon  it,  Is  finding  Itself  unable  to  provide 
fully  the  protection  required." 

The  new  executive  protective  service  would 
have  as  its  nucleus  the  274  members  of  the 
White  House  f>olice.  The  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation  would  finance  the  ad- 
dition of  300  police  officers  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year  and  95  Secret 
Service  personnel. 

For  the  1971  fiscal  year  starting  next  July 
1,  the  administration  plan  calls  for  an  addi- 
tional 214  i>olice  officers — making  a  total  of 
514  more  than  the  present  White  House 
police  force. 

Statistics  released  yesterday  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  point  up  the  crime 
problem  in  the  District.  They  show  that 
crime  In  the  District  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  increased  more  than  25 
percent  over  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

Homicides  in  the  District  Jumped  56  per- 
cent, according  to  the  FBI  figures,  which  also 
show  an  increase  in  forcible  rapes,  robberies, 
aggravated  assaults,  burglaries,  and  larcenies 
involving  $50  or  more. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Dec.  17,  1969] 

Impact  on  Crime  Debated — Daylight  Saving 

IN   Winter? 

(By  William  Delaney) 

On  a  darkened  downtown  sidewalk  at  5:20 
p.m..  Mary  Green  anxiously  scans  the  12th 
Street  traffic,  hoping  to  see  her  husband's 
car. 

"I  Just  don't  like  going  home  in  the  dark." 
she  says,  shaking  her  head.  "I  think  it's  quite 
dangerous  for  most  females." 

Mrs.  Green,  a  collector  for  Central  Charge 
Service,  is  glad  she  had  a  direct  ride  home 
from  work.  If  she  took  the  bus,  she'd  have  to 
walk  three  blocks  from  a  14th  Street  stop  to 
her  home  on  Missouri  Avenue  NW — past  an 
area  where  she  says  a  rape  occurred  in  the 
early  evening  darkness  last  winter. 

But,  like  most  office  workers  in  America's 
crime  plagued  cities,  Mrs.  Green  has  no 
choice  but  to  go  home  in  the  dark  during 
these  midwinter  evenings,  when  the  sun  sets 
before  5  p.m. 

She  hopes  America  will  adopt  daylight 
saving  time  in  the  winter,  too. 

She  wx)uld  "feel  better,"  she  says,  if  to- 
night's sunset  came  an  hour  later,  at  5:48, 
with  twilight  lingering  15  or  20  minutes 
longer. 

Mary  Green's  hope  seems  to  be  shared  by  a 
big  majority  of  downtown  Washington  pedes- 
trians.both  women  and  men.  according  to  a 
random  survey  conducted  during  a  recent 
evening  rush  hour. 

DISCttSSED     AT     WORK 

"They  all  talk  about  it."  said  Dorothy  Page, 
referring  to  her  colleagues  at  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Miss  Page,  an  FT>A  science  aide  whose 
home  on  Luzon  Street  NW  Is  two  blocks  from 
her  bus  stop,  is  a  firm  advocate  of  winter  day- 
light time.  "As  long  as  I  have  to  walk  those 
two  blocks  In  the  darkness."  she  said.  "I'd 
rather  do  it  in  the  morning." 

The  reason  such  a  proposal  hasn't  surfaced 
as  a  major  public  topic  is  understandable 
to  District  Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  'Wilson. 
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OuUlde  the  nation's  urb*n  are««  Wilson 
not«a.  "dkyllgbt  time  U  politically  unpopu- 
lar" with  many  Americana,  even  on  the  Apiil- 
to-October  ba«l8  preacrlbed  by  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1064S 

Farmers  and  other  outdoor  workers  gen- 
erally don't  like  It.  because  It  keepa  them  at 
their  Jobe  until  late  in  the  summer  evenings 

WOUU>   "fXKL   sArai" 

Most  of  the  Washington  area  residents 
questioned  by  The  Star  based  their  support 
of  winter  daylight  time  on  the  reason  cited 
by  Sitrs  Green.  People  would  "feel  safer," 
they  said,  if  they  dldnt  have  to  be  on  the 
streets  after  dark 

But  some  offered  other  reasons  for  favor- 
ing the  change 

C.  C.  3egors  of  HyattsvlUe.  a  Post  Office  De- 
partment worker,  argued  that  "It  would 
speed  up  traffic"  In  the  evenings,  when  the 
rush-hour  flow  seems  less  9ta<;gered  than  in 
the  mornings 

A  few  of  those  polled,  like  Chesapeake  Si 
Potomac  Telephone  employee  Nancy  Stacy 
of  Arlington,  simply  want  to  see  an  end  to 
the  confusion  aJaout  which  way  to  turn  the 
clocks  each  spring  and  '.a\\ 

Por  these  reasons,  and  'o  smixjth  the  time 
difference  with  Continental  Eiirope.  Oreat 
Britain  is'  now  In  the  second  winter  of  a 
three-year  experiment  with  year-round  day- 
light time 

A    UTTLX    MOKX    SUM 

Interestingly,  this  gives  Londoners  a  few 
more  minutes  of  evening  sun  than  Waahlng- 
tonlans  now  have,  though  London  Is  782  miles 
closer  to  the  Arctic  and  thus  has  an  hour 
and  a  half  leas  of  winter  daylight. 

In  Congress,  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  a  hAndfuI 
of  time-change  bills,  most  of  them  from 
Midwestern  congressmen  who  want  to  whit- 
tle down  the  present  half  year  of  daylight 
time  to  only  the  midsummer  months. 

One  bill — H  R  7587 — prop>oees  year-round 
daylight  time  Introduced  in  February  by 
Republican  Craig  Hosmer  in  behalf  of  his 
sun-loving  California  constituents.  It  Is  a 
poor  bet  to  make  It  out  of  committee 

WILICX   skxpttcal 

Several  top  District  poMce  officials  say  they 
doubt  whether  pushing  daylight  an  hour 
later  would  have  any  significant  effect  on 
either  c-rlme  or  "raffle  problems  .■^me.  how- 
ever, wouldn-  mind  seeing  the  idea  tried. 
If  only  to  make  citizens  feel  a.  little  more 
secure 

Chief  Wilson,  who  says  tie  oant  recall  hear- 
ing any  discussion  of  the  proposal,  points 
out  that  'Winter  daylight  time  might  ilmply 
transfer  the  problems  of  darkness  to  the 
morninjc  rush  hour 

Capt  Ralph  Stines.  head  of  the  Robberv 
Squad,  thinks  Us  worth  a  trv 

■  The  thieves  Just  wait  for  the  dark."  he 
says,  and  police  statistics  tend  to  bear  him 
ovit. 

Last  December,  for  example,  robberies  rose 
from  a  level  of  90  an  hour  at  5  p  m  to  a  dally 
peak  of  166  by  6  p  m 

In  July,  'he  evening  surge  started  (it  8 
oclock  and  peaked  by  10  wlule  In  October 
the  graph  goes  up  between  7  and  8 

"DOt'BLE    DATHGHT" 

William  Katzenstein.  who  heads  the  police 
department  s  Operacnnal  Planning  Division, 
thinks  one  benefit  of  pushing  ba<:k  the  dark- 
ness might  be  to  make  police  saturation  pa- 
trols easier,  by  concentrating  robberies  In  a 
shorter  period 

Personally,"  he  says.  My  ideal  would  be 
daylight  saving  time  in  the  summer  and  an 
additional  hour— double  daylight — in  the 
winter  ' 

IJBJICTION3    DlSCOrNTEO 

The  British  experiment  with  year-round 
daylight  time  has  been  blamed  for  some  loss 
of  productivity  in  the  construction  industry, 


according  to  a  spokesman  for  the  British  Em- 
basay  here  But  over-all,  he  says,  the  objec- 
tions to  the  changeover  "weren't  as  great 
as  had  been  anticipated  " 

The  questions  of  It  and  when  America  will 
ever  make  such  a  changeover  were  perhaps 
best  answered  by  Sandra  Hagen  of  the  D  C 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  who  said 
her  organization  would  probably  favor  year- 
rourd  daylight  time  if  the  Idea  ever  came 
up  for  formal  discussion 

T  think  the  reason  people  don't  discuss  It." 
sh<  said,  "is  that  they  feel  uneasy  tampering 
with  time." 

[From    the    Washington    Dally    News. 
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The  NtGHTMARC  or  DC    School.s 

(By  Richard  Starnesi 

Enter  the  dirty,  tombstone-colored  build- 
ing and  you  walk  into  a  nightmare  world 
where  an  aura  of  diffuse  terror  falls  into 
step  beside  you 

There  Is  a  sound  In  the  air  that  bespeaks 
Kafka  s  madhouse,  a  .subdued  keening,  a 
wordless  language  that  murmurs  violence, 
despair,  savagerv  and  dread  The  sound  Is  an 
overture  to  bysterla,  an  otabllgato  written 
tor  *he  destruction  of  a  .stx-lety 

There  are  warders  wherever  you  look,  but 
'.'.  ijn  t  a  prison.  There  Is  the  unmistakable 
stink  of  lunacy  ^n  the  place,  but  it  is  not 
an  asyUim  Where  you  are  Is  a  public  school 
It  might  l>e  any  one  of  a  hundred  in  Wash- 
ington I  or.  perhaps,  in  any  other  American 
ghetto,  c'.rca  196^1) 

It  may  t)e  unfair  to  ^lngle  out  one  school. 
for  Its  moet  awful  rrlme  is  that  It  Is  faUrly 
typical  This  one  riappens  to  be  Shaw  Junior 
High,  and  It  Is  a  monument  to  an  unpre- 
cedented epcKTh  of  murder,  rape,  extortion 
and  fear  that  has  all  but  destroyed  the  pub- 
lic school  system  in  the  nations  capital. 

IN    RIOT    AREA 

Shaw  sita  In  the  middle  of  Washington's 
charcoal  alley  —the  central  ghetto  that  was 
burned  and  pillaged  In  the  riots  of  April, 
1968  Because  It  Is  so  typical  of  the  disaster 
that  has  overtaken  the  public  schools  here 
It  Is  worth  a  closer  look  But  it  Is  a  look  that 
should  be  taken  within  this  perspective: 

The  District  of  Columbia  school  system. 
In  the  words  of  its  acting  superintendent, 
has  been  "seriously  crippled"  by  vandalism 
and  thefts,  security  of  children  has  reached 
a  horrible  point."  classroom  intruders  have 
p<jsed  a  'severe     threat  to  education 

.\t  Cardozo  High  .SthiKil.  l:Jth  and  CUfton 
streets  iiw.  two  to  three  purse  snatchlngs 
C)ccur  In  the  school  caletena  every  day, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  policeman  i.s  on  duty 
during  school  hours  Last  winter  at  Cardozo 
an  assistant  principal  waa  shot  and  killed 
by  youths  who  robbed  the  school  bank 

.\l  Hart  Junior  High  601  Misslssippl-av 
se,  the  score  since  .school  opened  in  Septem- 
ber IS  two  burglaries,  one  sale  cracking.  20 
assaults,  an  equal  number  of  cas»-s  of  extor- 
'lon,  more  than  a  score  of  lockers  looted, 
and  an  undetermined  amount  of  teaching 
equipment  stolen  or  vandalized 

.Kn  epidemic  of  robbery,  beating  and  ex- 
tortion luvs  created  i  reign  of  terror  for  chil- 
dren attending  public  schools  In  the  area  of 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base  and  the  U  S  Naval 
Station  In  southeitst  Washington  Mrs  (Kadys 
Ford,  president  of  the  Military  Parents  Asso- 
cl.ition,  told  authorities  that  career  .service 
men  were  quitting  the  military  rather  than 
expire  their  children  to  the  Jungle  atmos- 
phere 'Our  children  are  being  robbed  and 
beaten  every   day,"   she  said 

On  the  first  day  of  school  a  Paul  Junior 
High  teacher  was  knocked  unconscious  It 
was  the  third  such  episode  in  less  than  a 
year,  and  teachers  threatened  a  march  on  the 
Capitol  to  demand  protection 

In  the  Anacusila  i  far  southeast)  area  of 
the  city  one  girl  was  put  on  traaqtilllaan 


after  young  thugs  tore  off  her  shirtwaist  and 
bra  during  a  robbery 

Early  this  week  at  Anacostla  High  Schix.i 
(scene  of  a  shootout  with  .45s  last  ye.^n  .i 
pupil  was  shot  and  critically  wounded  in  a 
washroom 

A  class  at  Monroe  Elementary  School  i72.'i 
Coliunbla  road  nw)  was  held  at  gunpoint 
Just  after  the  start  of  the  current  school  ye.ir 
and  a  teacher's  purse  was  looted  of  the  82  It 
contained 

A  teacher  at  McParland  Junior  High  SchrKii 
(lowa-av  and  Webster-st  nw)  told  a  Con- 
gressional inquiry  two  months  ago  that  h'- 
spent  moet  of  his  time  ais  a  Jailer,  cop  an:! 
disciplinarian  Three  weeks  after  sc.*i..i 
started  this  fall  he  was  beaten  up  by  n-.  e 
drunken  youths  who  Invaded  his  classro.  n, 
and  began  over-turning  desks  A  pollce.Ti,,;i 
advised  him  to  "  get  yourself  a  club"  ;r 

It  happened  again 

Since  much  of  the  violence  comes  :.•■  mi 
dropouts  and  truants  most  school  offici.ils 
try  to  restrict  .iccees  to  the  school  to  pup;:? 
who  <ire  actually  attending  classes.  Thl.<;  i.ii.^ 
led  to  the  chaining  and  padlocking  of  •.;! 
but  one  or  two  exits  In  a  number  of  achcv  \s 
a  clear  violation  of  the  l.iw  that  ha.s  alarineu 
Fire  Department  officials  Altho  Hre  marshals 
have  made  representations  to  prlnclpaLs  if 
the  schools  Involved  the  practice  has  :.  :>• 
stopped 

nLArKBOARO  JUNCLE 

A  durable — almost  heroic — first  witness 
to  this  nightmare  Is  Percy  Ellis,  principal  .' 
Shaw  Junior  High,  a  Negro  who  goes  evcrv- 
where  in  his  seedy  old  school  at  a  cie.i  i 
run,  who  takes  cheerless  pride  In  tellliiL-  .■ 
like  It  is,  and  who  might  make  a  fruitful 
source  for  some  latter-day  Gibbon  recording 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  American  civiliza- 
tion Mr  Ellis  has  .»  round,  smooth  lie 
that  mirrors  tragedy,  elation,  moody  :•■- 
flection  and  ominous  forbodlng  with  •),.■ 
quick  fluency  of  a  performer  schooled  in 
Chinese  drama 

With  the  quick  hands  of  a  welterweight, 
Mr  Ellis  Intercepts  a  skinny  black  child 
who  Is  sidling  along  a  corridor. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  those  rubiv.r 
bands  on  your  wrist?"  he  demands.  "Take 
them  off.  Throw  them  in  the  waste  baske-  " 

With  the  expertise  of  an  old  cop  he  frisks 
the  child,  and  then  tells  him  to  return  -j 
his  home  room  When  the  child  is  gone  >:r 
EUls  answers  a  question  prosed  by  a  visitor 
naive  In  the  ways  of  the  blackboard  Jungle. 

HAt-LWALKER 

"Why  did  I  take  the  rubber  bands.'  :  -- 
cause  I  have  two  good  eyes  and  I  want  ■  i 
keep  them.  These  haUwaUcera  use  rubber 
bands  as  slingshots,  and  their  ammunition  ;s 
staples  We  haven't  had  any  eyes  put  our 
yet    and  I'd  like  to  keep  it  that  way." 

Another  quesuon  elicits  the  Information 
that  a  "hallwalker"  Is  a  youth — truant  <r 
dropout  -who  invades  the  school  but  coes 
not  attend  cias.ses 

In  Mr  Ellis'  office  a  tray  of  untouched 
lunch,  a  wilted  sandwich  and  a  sagging  pir'-e 
of  cherry  pie.  bears  additional  witness  •'..»: 
the  principal  of  a  District  of  Columbia  pu'^;;  • 
-school  h.is  no  more  time  for  lunch  than  tnc 
master  of  a  burning  passenger  vessel   w.  ua! 

But  all  this  Is  prologue  The  real  me.ssaiie 
of  archetypal  Shaw  Is  the  ominous  shadow 
of  the  future  that  It  cast.s 

"Something  happterxed  six  months  ago,"  Mr 
Ellis  tells  his  visitor  "It  became  different, 
much  more  difficult,  almost  unmanagable  " 
Three  veteran  women  teachers  have  come  j 
the  principals  ottice  now  v.. inien  like  tii'se 
for  whom  the  word  "dedicated"  first  was 
coined— and  In  deference  to  them  Mr  Ellis 
takes  rare  recourse  to  euphemism.  "Since 
school  started  I've  been  called  s.o.b  and 
m  f  more  times  than  in  all  my  21  years  in 
the  schotils  before  They  stop  you  In  the  halls 
and  want  to  flght  you.  And  It  Is  going  to  get 
worse.  Something  is  happening." 
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VOLATItiX 

One  of  the  teachers,  bright,  articulate  and 
(curiously,  like  so  many  others  In  the  front 
line  of  Washington's  school  system)  a  chain 
smoker,  takes  up  the  dreadful  hard  kernel  of 
the  story. 

There  is  something  unusually  volatile 
atmut  Shaw, "  she  muses.  "So  often  we  have 
heen  the  first  wave  of  whatever  is  going  to 
happen  Ten  years  ago  It  was  gangs,  and 
every  boy  wore  the  uniform  Jacket  of  his 
gang  or  club.  Then,  long  before  It  began  to 
happen  elsewhere,  the  gangs  disappeared  at 
.'^haw  After  that,  say  two  years  ago,  we 
besan  having  fires  ..."  The  sentence  hangs 
•.'itinlshed  in  the  air.  while  everyone  In  the 
r  .om  Is  reminded  that  20-odd  months  ago 
t:ie  riot  fires  consumed  a  great  deal  of  the 
ghetto  area  around  Shaw.  "And  now  .  .  ." 
.^ktain  she  lets  her  listeners  complete  the 
sentence  themselves. 

•  •  *  be  more  than  25  per  cent.  Almost 
everyone  agrees  that  one  cause  Is  a  creaking, 
■  ime-encrusted  bureaucracy  that  Is  unable  to 
rie«l  with  the  explosive  problems  that  con- 
front It  While  Congress,  the  city's  perennial 
scapegoat.  Is  not  wholly  blameless,  a  good 
t  ise  can  be  made  that  the  bulk  of  the  blame 
l:(>s  elsewhere 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre.  D-Wls.,  a  member 
if  the  Appropriations  Committee  considering 
the  sch(X)l  system's  $185  million  annual 
budget,  recently  offered  figures  to  show  that 
Washington  was  "right  on  top"  In  per  capita 
expenditure  per  pupil.  At  S982  per  year,  ac- 
c  ordliig  to  Sen.  Proxmlre.  the  nation's  capital 
c  impares  favorably  with  Cleveland's  $800, 
Boston  s  $885  and  Atlanta's  $772. 

"HISTORY    or    NEGLECT" 

Benjamin  J.  Henley,  the  city's  acting 
,.iperlntendent  of  schools  (another  worn-out 
chain  smoker)  is  quick  to  admit  the  mani- 
fest ailments  that  afflict  the  schools,  and 
cities  "a  long  history  of  neglect"  to  explain 
'hem. 

We  have  urgent  needs  in  employment, 
housing,  education  and  health.'"  he  told  a 
recent  visitor  to  his  top  floor  office  in  one  of 
Washington's  newest  high  rise  buildings.  "In 
the  far  southeast  overcrowding  Is  almost 
rnhelievable  We  need  staff  development — all 
(if  us  need  re-tralnlng." 

Why  the  terribly  physical  toll  on  school 
buildings?  Why  more  than  $200,000  worth  of 
broken  windows  In  the  schools  every  year? 

The  schools  represent  the  power  struc- 
ture." Mr.  Henley  replies  slowly.  "The  schools 
ure  an  agency  to  which  people  turned  with 
hope,  and  it  has  not  done  what  was  hoped  for. 
If  we  could  handle  the  materials  that  are 
needed  quickly  enough,  if  we  had  a  mecha- 
i.um  tliat  really  made  teachers  think  that 
their  feelings  were  being  taken  into  account, 
;:  we  co'dlU  respond  quickly  to  critical  situa- 
tions, morale  could  be  helped  measurably." 

Now  Shaw  is  a  place  of  aimless  violence, 
where  hallwalkers  sow  terror,  where  burly  as- 
sistant principals  stand  guard  at  doors  and 
stairways,  where  little  children  are  drilled  In 
the  safest  method  of  reaoUng  to  extortion. 

EXHAUSTION 

Like  chain  smoking,  exhaustion  Is  another 
hallmark  of  the  people  who  are  trying  to  keep 
Washington's  public  schools  from  slipping 
the  last  inch  into  the  Inferno.  At  5  p.m.  it  is 
dark  outside,  and  the  lurking  shadows  in  the 
hallways  contain  a  malignant  promise  that  is 
enough  to  raise  the  hair  on  a  veteran  of  Viet- 
nam, Watts  and  other  way-stations  in  our 
hard  hat  society.  But  Percy  Ellis  Is  still  at  It, 
explaining,  preaching,  like  some  despairing 
ancient  mariner  unwilling  to  miss  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  a  man  from  the  other  side 
what  is  happening  here,  where  it  is  at. 

""The  (Teachers')  union  is  responsible  for 
a  lot  of  this."  he  says.  "This  isn't  a  9  to  6 
Job  here.  It  takes  dedication.  Like  those  three 
ereat  Ip/^les  who  were  here  earlier.  But  we 
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arent  getting  'that  kind  any  more,  we're 
getting  a  new  breed.  They  "won't  take  hall 
duty,  which  Is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  us 
alive  here.  They  won't  offer  that  extra  effort 
that  is  a  T"1"<"''""'  requirement  here. 

"We  are  trying  to  hold  back  disaster,  and 
with  them  everything  Is  a  grievance.  Two 
or  three  a  week.  Children  In  Shaw  need  self- 
respect,  for  example,  and  we  know  that  a 
child's  opinion  of  himself,  his  morale,  is  con- 
ditioned by  his  appearance.  Until  two  or  three 
months  ago  we  had  a  necktie  rule  here;  it  was 
difficult  to  enforce,  yes,  but  It  was  a  valuable 
thing.  But  they  made  a  grievance  out  of  It. 
and  we  g^ot  orders  from  the  superintendent's 
office  to  stop  It.  Things  have  gotten  worse 
since." 

RACIAI.    IMBALANCE 

Not  everyone  who  was  interviewed  during 
a  week-long  survey  of  the  beleaguered  Wash- 
ington schools  agreed  that  the  Washington 
Teachers  Union  (WTU)  was  a  major  factor 
In  the  coming  collapse  of  the  system.  But 
moet  agreed  with  Mr.  Ellis  about  a  number 
of  other  elements  in  the  gathering  disaster. 

Prom  a  number  of  different  vantage  points, 
everyone  alludes  to  the  fact  that  integration 
has  been  a  failure  in  Washington.  The  schools 
here  are  between  93  and  94  per  cent  black. 
Even  busing,  which  Is  done  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, cannot  redress  the  imbalance.  Some 
experts  (among  them  the  voluble  Percy  Ellis) 
vow  that  no  improvement  can  be  expected 
until  whites  are  somehow  encouraged  to 
return  to  the  city.  Others  Insist  the  problem 
is  not  one  of  race,  but  of  poverty,  and  point 
to  an  unemployment  rate  among  ghetto 
youths. 

IMPaOVE    READING 

Mr.  Henley  sighs  ponderously  and  lights 
another  cigaret.  "If  I  could  have  one  wish  I 
would  have  every  teacher  given  the  skills 
needed  to  Improve  reading  in  our  schools.  We 
would  reduce  dropouts.  We  would  convince 
the  community  that  we  are  doing  what  we 
are  supposed  to  be  doing." 

In  spite  of  the  bubbling  of  the  volcano  be- 
neath him,  Henley  says  he  is  convinced 
things  are  getting  a  little  better.  "Student 
unrest  is  lessening,"  he  Insists.  "We"ve  been 
thru  two  moratoriums  this  fall  with  no  prob- 
lems. We  have  had  a  championship  football 
game  without  Incident," 

Not  unexpectedly  the  Washington  Teach- 
ers Union  takes  a  somewhat  different  atti- 
tude toward  the  convulsion  that  has  beset 
the  school  system.  WTU  President  William 
Simons  cautiously  concedes  "Yes,  there  Is  a 
problem.  But  nevertheless  a  learning  program 
is  going  on  for  many  children.  The  problem 
that  does  exist  is  a  shortage  of  classroom  fa- 
cilities, too-large  classes.  The  average  is  35. 
it  should  be  25,  and  20  for  the  very  early 
grades." 

(But  again  Shaw's  tough-minded  Percy  El- 
lis: "Teacher-student  ratios  are  meaningless. 
We  have  1,300  enrolled  In  Shaw,  and  on  an 
average  day  20  per  cent  will  be  absent  Some 
classes  might  show  as  many  as  45  on  the 
books,  but  you  visit  the  room  and  you'll  find 
eight  or  10  actually  attending") 

DISCIPLXNll 

WTU  defends  its  intervention  in  the  great 
necktie  dispute,  calling  a  dress  code  "abso- 
lutely unnecessary."  But  It  turns  out  that 
dtirlng  contract  negotiations  for  Washing- 
ton's 8,(XX)  teachers  (of  whom  about  half 
belong  to  WTU)  the  union  opposed  a  dress 
code  for  teachers.  "We  could  hardly  oppose 
it  for  teachers  and  accept  It  for  the  chil- 
dren," a  union  spokesman  said. 

The  next  witness,  is  the  Proxmlre  commit- 
tee. "Whatever  the  problems  of  the  District 
school  system,"  a  recent  committee  paper 
said,  "the  committee  suggests  that  they  are 
perhaps  not  wholly  related  to  the  present 
level  of  resources  being  committed  to  It. 

"The  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  entitled  to  better  educational  advantages 


than  they  are  receiving.  The  schools  have 
both  the  personnel  and  financial  means  to 
mold  a  system  of  public  education  second 
to  none." 

And  at  the  locked  and  guarded  door  of 
Shaw,  a  final  word  from  Principal  Ellis: 

"Discipline  has  vanished  from  the  homes 
and  from  the  schools.  It  is  in  fact  now  im- 
possible to  fire  or  transfer  a  teacher.  And 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  dis- 
cipline. Above  all  else,  we  need  discipline, 
discipline,  discipline." 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  6,  19691 

GiKL  Pushed  to  Death  Prom  a 
Moving   Bus 

Linda  Cicero,  14,  a  sophomore  at  Siena 
High  school,  was  pushed  to  her  death  from 
a  moving  bus  at  3737  Chicago  av.  yesterday, 
apparently  when  two  girls  tried  to  rob  her. 

Witnesses  said  Linda,  who  lived  at  3811  Di- 
vision St.,  was  shoved  out  of  the  exit  door 
toward  the  rear  of  the  Chicago  transit  au- 
thority bus.  They  said  she  was  struggling 
with  two  Negro  girls  who  had  demanded 
that  she  give  them  money. 

Maxwell  street  homicide  detectives  were 
questioning  witnesses. 

The  driver  of  the  bus,  Alvln  E.  Johnsey, 
28,  of  737  N.  Central  av.,  said  he  saw  in  his 
rear  view  mirror  as  Linda  fell  out  and  the 
rear  wheels  of  the  bus  ran  over  her.  He  pulled 
the  bus  to  the  curb  immediately.  The  two 
Negro  girls  fled  when  the  bus  stopped. 

The  exit  door  had  been  opened  by  some- 
one who  pulled  the  emergency  knob. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Dec.  17,  1969] 

Violence  Commission  Rapped 

(By  Samuel  J.  Taranto) 

So  who  elected  the  ultra-liberals  who  make 
up  the  so  called  "Violence  Commission."  They 
have  recently  made  the  ridiculous  request 
that  Americans  sjjend  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  to  solve  domestic  problems  after 
the  Vietnam  War  because,  for  some  reason, 
that  is  supposed  to  solve  our  problems  and 
"allegedly"  keep  people  from  committing  vi- 
olent acts. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  ultra-liberal 
Commission  known  as  the  "Kemer  Commis- 
sion" which  claimed  the  reason  for  urban 
riots  was  white  racism. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  poor  people 
are  not  committing  the  violent  crimes  in 
America,  or  anywhere  for  that  matter.  This 
old  cliche  is  worn  out  and  won't  work  any- 
more because  we're  not  going  to  be  fooled  by 
this  leftist  propaganda. 

Tou  couldn't  consider  the  assassins  of  the 
Kennedy  brothers  in  a  state  of  poverty.  You 
couldn't  consider  the  aircraft  hijackers  a 
bunch  of  "poverty  stricken"  people.  Those 
hard-core  militants  who  started  urban  riots 
are  not  from  poor  black  families. 

And  observe  the  chaotic  conditions  on  uni- 
versity campuses.  Those  are  "white"  revolu- 
tlonai-ies  from  upper  class  families.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  radical  revolutionaries  from  the 
far  left  are  from  the  high  class  and  wealthy 
families.  Many  are  sons  and  daughters  of 
millionaires. 

While  President  Nixon  rode  in  the  inaug- 
ural parade  last  January,  "violent"  type  rev- 
olutionaries threw  things  at  the  President's 
car.  obviously  aiming  to  Injure  the  President. 
Certainly  they  were  not  from  p(X)r  families. 
They  were,  in  fact,  mostly  students. 

We  accept  the  fact  that  the  Mafia  and  the 
Cosa  Nostra  are  violent  organizations.  Does 
the  "Violence  Commission"  feel  we  should 
spend  billions  on  the  Mafia,  so  that  they  will 
allegedly  "mellow?" 

You  can't  expect  to  solve  crime  and  "vio- 
lence by  "bribing"  and  paying  off  criminals 
and  crackpots.  That  is  what  the  Violence 
Commission  practically  advocates.  As  a  man 
from  a  '"poor"'  background,  I  totally  disagree 
vrtth  much  of  the  philosophical  thinking  of 
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the  Violence  Commission  Let  them  come  out 
here  among  the  average  people  ttnd  see  ex- 
actly what  causes  violence  They  won't  And 
the  answer  m  their  cnr/y  ifflces  Besides  ai: 
that,  they  are  elected 

I  Prom  the  Sundav  Star.  Dec   14.  1009 1 
The  Violence  Rep<i»t     A  Dark  Conclusion 

(By  William  Delanev) 
Tonight,    our    nation    faces     'jnce    again 
the  consequences  of  lawlessness,  hatred  and 
unreason  in  its  midst 

Lyndon  Johnson  lixiked  Into  the  tele- 
vision cameras  at  the  White  Hou.se  and 
jpiike  as  a  man   who  had   -^een   uh]  much 

At  that  moment  Robert  Kennedy  :av 
dying  in  Los  Angeles,  dying  the  same  violent 
death  that  had  thrust  John.son  Into  'he 
presidency   tlve   vear.s  earlier   in    Dallas 

Johnson  had  seen  that  first  Kenned v  as- 
sassination seen  the  pictures  of  the  later 
Oswald  and  King  assassinations  ^een  his 
own  capital  engrilfed  like  scores  ..f  other 
American  cities  in  defiant,  race-proud  names 
of  hate,  consumed  dally  by  a  sniolderln*;. 
colorless  fear  of  armed  bandits  in  the  night 
This  was  the  civilization  -hat  he  presided 
over,  that  sent  him  more  than  1  ooo  death- 
threat  letters  a  month  that  dared  him  to 
set  foot,  in  tlje  .citadels  .)f  icademlc  freedom 
that  kept  hyo.  from  aiinounclni;  his  visits 
to  other  than  military  bases 

And    so    that    night    before    the    cameras 
sickened,  angered  and  deeply  perplexed,  the 
beselged    President    did    -he    only    thing    he 
could  do     he  appealed  for  calm  and  reason 
Then   he  went   one   step   further    He    told 
the  people  he  was  forming  vet  ani>ther  pres- 
idential   studv    commission— this    time       to 
learn  whv  we  inflict  ^uch  sufTering  '>n  •>ur- 
selves  and    I  ht»pe  and  pray,  how  to  stop  it    • 
Thus   was   b<irn    the   National   Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
•  •  •  •  • 

Last  Wednesdav  evening  as  sheets  of  rain 
washed  the  streets  .if  Richard  Nixon  s  capl- 
'al,  Lyndon  Johii.sons  13  sages  officially 
ceased  their  »1  fi-mllUon  probe  into  the 
darker  side  '.f  American  life 

And  what  thev  found  this  generally  mod- 
erate-to-conservallve  ijroup  if  legislators 
and  leading  professionals,  is  very  dark 
Indeed 

So  dark  that  the  commission,  in  its  338- 
page  anal  report  'o  Nixon  proclaimed  the 
current  lack  of  domestic  peace  and  Justice 
a  graver  threat  to  the  nations  survival 
than  any  external  threats,  serious  as  those 
mav  be 

In  a  conclusion  reminiscent  of  those  of 
the  1965  presidential  Crime  ComnUsslon  and 
the  1967  Kerner  Crirnmlssion  on  racial  dis- 
orders, the  Violence  Commission  called  for 
a  reordering  .f  national  priorities  to  com- 
bat the  in'ernal  'hreat  with  a  »20-bllllon-a- 
year  increase  m  general  -.velfare  spending 
when  the  Vietnam  war  is  over 

Drawing  on  s<ime  10  000  pages  of  published 
research  bv  its  .seven  t-iik  forces  and  five 
investigatory  study  teams,  the  commission 
speclfloally  said 

America  has  always  been  a  relatively  vio- 
lent nation  Considering  the  tumultous  his- 
torical forces  that  have  shaped  the  United 
States,  It  woxild  be  astorushlng  were  it  other- 
wise " 

Today  America  cleaxly  leads  the  worlds  ad- 
vanced nations  in  both  violent  crimes  and 
group  violence,  ranks  among  the  highest  m 
actual  and  attempted  assassinations 

The  nation  is  more  vulnerable  to  violence 
today  than  ever  before,  largely  because  of 
haphazard  urbanization,  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  a  ■dlslocaUon  of  human  Identity 
created  by  aji  affluent  society  " 

To  combat  violence,  a  twin  approach  Is 
needed:  redress  of  legitimate  social  ills  and 
grievances,  and  vast  reforms  in  Americas 
underfinanced,  vincoordinated  police  courts- 
correctlona  system. 


One  commission  member  summed  it  up 
succinctly  It's  comforting  to  reach  the 
moon,  but  it's  more  comforting  to  be  able 
to  shop  around  the  comer  without  a  police 
escort  " 

And  with  that,  the  Violence  Commission 
rested  Ite  c««e  with  the  people 

•  •  .  . 

What  the  commission  said,  and  ho-w  it  said 
It    was  largely   the  doing  of  two  men 

The  first.  L>f  course  was  Johnson,  who 
assembled  what  he  felt  was  a  croes-sectlon 
of  thoughtful  Americans  to  serve  .m  the 
panel,  and  charged  them  with  a  task  that 
may  be  beyond  the  frontiers  of  human 
knowledge  " 

The  second  was  the  man  Johnson  picked  as 
chairman.  Dr  Milton  S  Elsenhower  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Blessed  with  his  brother's  famous.  Rulle- 
lesfl  smile,  a  p<5lltlc«I  centrist  of  unquestlon- 
-ible  personal  and  Intellectual  character  he 
proved  to  be  the  key  iirblter  and  tone-setter 
during  the  commission's  50  meetings,  accord- 
ing to  knowledgeable  sources 

The  choice  ...f  Elsenhower  also  was  for- 
tuitous In  an  Ironic  way 

With  Nixon's  election  the  ELsenhower  com- 
mission was  assured  <.f  respectful  attention 
from  Johnson's  successor,  at  the  very  least 
As  for  the  lomnil.sslon  membership  it  ,^ip- 
peared  to  be  on  the  moderate-to-conservaUve 
side  hardly  the  sort  of  group  nn  outsider 
would  expect  to  recommend  as  it  did  unani- 
mously, a  post-war  reversal  of  the  defense- 
domestic  spending  ration  and  reduced  pen;il- 
tles  for  marijuana  poesession 

When  we  were  appointed  '  ;i  key  com- 
mission figure  recalls  the  liberal  reaction 
was  It  best  unfriendly  It  was  expected  that 
we  would  serve  as  a  whitewiush" 

•As  the  commission  be^an  probing  the 
manv-facets  of  violence  nve  members  gen- 
erally emerged  as  a  conservative  bloc  long- 
shoreman-phlkeopher  Eric  Holier  Sen  Ro- 
man Hruska  R-Neb  Rep  Hale  Hoggs  D-Lu 
Chief  Judge  E;rne8t  W  McFarland  of  the 
Arizona  Supreme  Court,  and  Houston  lawyer 
Leon  Jaworskl 

The  liberal  core  consisted  of  Sen    i  blank  i 
Dr    W    Walter  Mennlnger  of  Kansas,  a  psyl 
chiatrist    at    the    famous    Mennlnger    clinic 
US    District  Judge  A    Leon  HIgginbotham  of 
Philadelphia,   vice  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion    and    lawyer    Patrlcl.i    Ri<berts    Harris 
Johnson's     former     ambassador     to    Luxem- 
bourg   HIgginbotham   and    Mrs     H,irrls   were 
the  panels  two  Negro  members 

The  others,  according  u>  insiders  were  less 
predictable  Terrence  Cardinal  Cooke  Cath- 
olic archbishop  of  New  York  Chicago  lawyer 
Albert  P  Jenner  Jr  ,,nd  Rep  (blank)  the 
Utter  a  Kerner  Commission  veteran. 


The  whole  labor  initially  was  given  a  leeal 
lifespan  of  one  year,  but  Johnson,  naturajl: 
preferred  'o  see  the  nnal  commission   repor' 
■n  his  desk  before  he  left  the  White  House 
last  Jan  20 

Under   this   pressure   to  dissect  a   topic   of 
almost  b<nindless  limits,  the  commission    .• 
Its   executive   director,    Washington   attorney 
Llo;.d  Cutler   began  whittling     violence     :n' 
seven  task  force  topics— its  history  in  .a 
lea.   its   role   in   protests     I's   relationship   to 
hrearms.    etc     A    scholarly    expert    was    as- 
signed to  direct  each 

The  same  plan  was  followed  with  later 
special  investigative  reports  Into  specific 
turbulent  events  -he  most  celebrated  being 
the  Walker  Report  on  the  iy68  Democratic 
National   Convention   di.sorders   in   Chicago 

It  was  decided.'  said  a  commls.sion 
spokesman,  that  whatever  they  wrote,  we 
would  publish,  making  only  con.sentual 
changes  This  way.  the  scholars'  work 
wouldn  t  end  up  on  a  shelf  the  way  a  lot  of 
the  Kerner  Comml.sslon  material  did  " 

It  aUo  was  decided  that  all  'hese  research 
studies,    as    well    as    the    commissions    own 
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conclusions  on  various  aspects  of  violence 
would  be  made  public  as  soon  as  they  were 
completed 

If    we    presented    It    all    at    once."    the 
spokesman   explained.      It    would    be   a   one- 
day   sensaUon,   like   the   Kerner  report    Too 
much  for  the  press  and  the  public  to  digest 
•  •  •  •  , 

By  fall  of  last  year,  the  commission  wa.s  m 
high  gear  In  Its  starkly  modern  Federal  Of. 
fice  Building  No  7  headquarters  behind 
Blair  House 

As  the  50  staff  members  and  task  force 
leaders  pressied  more  than  500  consultants 
f(jr  report-s,  commis.sion  members  themselves 
staged  public  hearings  two  days  a  week  f  r 
nine  weeks,  taking  testimony  from  FBI  di- 
rector J  Edgar  Hoover,  SDS  founder  To-n 
Hayden  Yale  president  Kingman  Brews'eV 
Jr  .  Black  Panther  founder  Huey  Newton 
I  via  tape  recorder  i  and  some  150  others 
ranging  from  network  presidents  to  cnni- 
;noL»glsts 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  the  eve-opening  Impact  of  tho,se 
hearings.  In  addition  to  Elsenhower's  lead- 
ership, that  contributed  moat  to  the  coni- 
ml.sslon's  judiciously  open  approach  to  later 
policy  statement.':,  according  to  an  Informei 
source 

On  I  n!y  two  statements  were  the  commu- 
stoners  less  than  unanimous 

A  bare  7-6  majority  opposed  non-violent 
civil  dis  .bedlence  as  a  tactic  of  dLssent,  (ear- 
ing that  It  may  lead  to  anarchy 

And  four  of  the  conservatives  dissented 
mildly,  backing  state  controls  only,  when 
the  panel  urged  a  federal  system  of  hand- 
gun licensing  designed  to  reiiiove  more  than 
t'O  percent  of  the  privately  held  handguns  m 
the  nation 

Along  with  'he  Walker  Report  and  Its 
police  riot'  key  phrase,  the  gun  reconi- 
mendaUon  generated  by  far  the  commission  .? 
heaviest  leedback  irom  citizens  Elsenhower 
called  the  t'un  letters  "the  most  vitriolic" 
he'd  ever  received, 

•  •  •  •  . 

Two  of  the  staff  reports— Walker's  and  the 
Skolnlck  report  on  The  Politics  of  Pro- 
test" -also  tested  the  commission's  aim  net 
to  tamper  with  the  scholars'  research  prod- 
ticts  But  both  reports.  Including  Skolnlck's 
myth  of  peaceful  progress  "  theory,  were  re- 
leased  without  comment 

Still,     mused     one     .source     half-Joklngly 
After   the   Walker  Fieport.   I   think  Johnson 
may  have  come  to  regret  the  commission." 

•  •  .  . 
Hard    Its    the   commission    pushed    the  re- 
ports.  Johnson    left   offlce  with   only   a   pre- 
liminary  sketch    of    the   commission's   work 

Even  with  a  six-month  extension  granted 
by  Nixon  last  spring,  after  ELsenhower  s  Ill- 
ness during  his  brothers  funeral  here,  the 
panels  full-steam  drive  to  complete  Its  work 
went  down  to  the  wire  irust  week 

And  there  are  still  three  rep<irts  to  he  pub- 
lished In  the  next  two  months 

•  •  .  . 
What,    then,   of    the   commission's   legacy* 

What  will  result  from  its  work"' 

In  a  gloomy  sutement  last  week,  vice  chair- 
man HIgginbotham  c.iiled  tor  a  "national 
moratorium"  on  presidential  study  commis- 
sions in  such  fields  as  race,  crime,  poverty 
and  the  urban  crisis  The  landscape,  he  said 
Is  "littered  with  the  unlmplemented  recom- 
mendations of  so  many  previous  commis- 
sions' 

Regardless  of  whether  its  recommenda- 
tions are  followed,  a  commission  staff  leader 
Is  confident  that  It  has  already  had  an  Im- 
pact on  American  life 

First.  It  Is  providing  massive  new  resource 
data  in  such  helds  as  firearms  u.e.  world- 
wide assassinations,  and  violence  In  Amer- 
ican history 

Second.    We've    literally    launched    hun- 
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dreds  of  people  doing  papers  and  books"  In 
a  previously  barren  academic  field.  "That 
may   be   the  most  Important   thing  we  do." 

Finally,  he  credits  commission  recommen- 
dations with  blocking  a  bill  last  summer  to 
punlah  students  In  campus  disorders,  with 
contributing  to  more  subdued  police  han- 
dling of  radical  crowds  this  year  (In  reac- 
tion to  the  Walker  Reportl.  and  with  ton- 
ing down  the  level  of  violence  In  this  fall's 
network  television  programming. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  Judge  for  another 
five  years  the  value  of  what  we've  done," 
he  added.  "The  value  of  the  Crime  CommlB- 
slon  report  Is  still  rising,  and  that's  been 
several  years. 

"We  have  provided  a  consensus  for 
change." 

As  for  whether  the  commission's  81  rec- 
ommendations will  actually  result  In 
change.  Elsenhower  notee  Nixon's  promise 
"to  study  with  concern  every  part  of  this 
rep)ort." 

"It  does  take  strong  action  from  the 
President  to  get  results  on  a  study  of  this 
sort."  Elsenhower  added. 

His  view,  in  contrast  to  Higglnbotham's, 
Is  doggedly  optlmlitic.  as  one  would  expect. 

But  Eisenhower  added  tht  If  the  bulk  of 
recommendations  haven't  begun  to  put  Into 
rtlect  five  years  from  now.  "I  will  be  one 
of  the  most  disappointed  men  In  America." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.   14,  1969] 

It's  Time  to  Attack  Roots  or  Violence 
( By  James  J.  Kllpatrlckl 

The  week  of  the  Black  Panther  shootouts 
h.ippened  also  to  be  the  week  In  which  the 
National  Commission  On  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  w-ound  up  its  work.  In 
:  lie  midst  of  a  season  of  peace  on  earth,  good 
•AT  11  towards  men.  we  are  asked  to  ponder 
once  again  the  why  of  violence  in  American 
life. 

The  problem  Is  real;  and  the  problem  Is 
^'rowing.  Last  year  588.000  violent  crimes  were 
reported  to  police  across  the  country.  Au- 
thorities believe  at  least  that  many  more 
were  never  reported  at  all.  The  commission's 
"fair  guess  "  Is  that  perhaps  2.4  million  of- 
fenders w^re  involved  In  these  crimes.  It  Is 
a  guess  that  numbs  the  mind. 

No  such  conditions  obtain  elsewhere.  Our 
nomlclde  rate,  as  the  commission  noted.  Is 
more  than  f*ice  that  of  second-ranking 
Finland,  and  from  four  to  12  times  higher 
than  the  rates  In  a  dozen  other  advanced 
countries,  including  Japan,  Canada.  Eng- 
land, and  Norway.  We  lead  the  civilized  world 
in  rape,  robbery,  and  assault.  The  past  dec- 
ade has  seen  a  200  percent  Increase  In  ar- 
rest rates  of  boys,  10  to  14.  on  robbery 
charges. 

What  has  produced  this  appalling  picture 
of  America  today?  The  commission's  prin- 
cipal answer  lies  In  its  study  of  race  and 
poverty  in  the  central  cities.  Violent  crime 
Is  largely  an  urban  phenomenon;  and  within 
the  major  cities  It  Is  largely  the.  work  of 
young  black  males.  What  drives  them  to  rob- 
bery. assjiUlt.  murder,  rape?  What  virus  In- 
fects t'.ie  Panther  group? 

If  I  read  the  commission  correctly,  a  com- 
bination of  environmental  factors  is  respon- 
sible In  the  span  of  a  couple  of  generations, 
at  least  five  stabilizing  Influences  have  dis- 
integrated: Home,  family,  neighborhood, 
school  and  employment.  The  typical  child 
of  the  black  slums  is  reared  with  little  loving 
attention  from  his  piarents.  The  father  Is 
"sometimes  or  frequently  absent.  Intoxicated. 
or  replaced  by  another  man."  He  Is  often  un- 
employed, unfair  In  his  discipline,  or  treated 
without  respect  by  others.  No  "wonder,  the 
commission  remarks,  that  a  slum  child 
grows  up  with  resentment  of  such  authority 
figures  as  police  officers  and  teachers. 

The  chaos  of  a  slum  household  might  be 
relieved  by  tranquility  in  the  schools  or  by 
stable  employment  opportunities.  It  seldom 
happens.  Good  teachers  rarely  remain  long  in 


the  ghettoes;  fearful  for  their  personal  safety, 
or  discouraged  by  the  intellectual  poverty 
arotmd  them  they  tend  to  depart.  The  swift 
efficiencies  of  automation  eliminate  Jobs  for 
unskilled  labor.  Some  slum  children  escape 
by  luck.  Industry,  and  exceptional  character. 
Others  find  themselves  on  an  escalator  down. 
And  they  turn  to  crime. 

In  times  past,  as  the  commission  acknowl- 
edges, other  racial  and  ethnic  groups  have 
encountered  Inner-city  poverty  and  risen 
above  their  environment — the  Irish,  Chinese, 
Jews.  Europeans.  But  their  upward  move- 
ment came  In  a  simpler  day,  when  cities  were 
smaller  and  religion  loomed  larger.  They  were 
victims  of  discrimination,  true,  but  not  the 
enduring,  pervasive  discrimination  that  has 
affected  the  American  Negro. 

Other  causes  play  a  part.  The  U.S.  has  "the 
highest  gun-to-populatlon  ratio  in  the 
world."  Television,  motion  pictures,  the  mass 
media,  tend  to  glorify  violent  themes.  Our 
prison  system,  starting  with  Juvenile  deten- 
tion homes,  falls  to  exert  a  rehabilitative  In- 
fluence; in  any  given  year,  half  of  all  of- 
fenders are  repeaters.  Clogged  courts  grind 
out  their  verdicts  slowly.  Overburdened  po- 
lice cannot  keep  pace  with  demands  upon 
them. 

Add  to  all  this  the  erosion  of  law  that  re- 
sults from  massive  civil  disobedience.  Con- 
sider the  influence  of  pornography,  eating 
away  at  the  social  and  moral  fabric.  Give  ac- 
count to  the  temptations  that  stem  from 
affluence.  Perhaps  we  should  marvel,  the  com- 
mission remarks  that  the  situation  is  not 
worse. 

The  situation  Is  intolerable.  "Order  is  in- 
dispensable to  society."  the  commission  ob- 
serves, and  "law  Is  Indispensable  to  order." 
No  greater  responsibility  lies  upon  govern- 
ment at  every  level,  and  upon  the  people  in 
every  community,  than  the  responsibility  of 
attacking  the  causes  of  violence  and  reversing 
the  dark  tides  that  swirl  across  our  cities. 


REMARKS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  AGRICULTURE  PALMBY 
BEFORE  THE  ANNUAL  CORN  AND 
SORGHUM  RESEARCH  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  AMERICAN  SEED 
TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of 
us  see  the  strong  temptations  for  this 
and  other  nations  to  place  protective 
barriers  in  the  way  of  a  freer  trade 
among  nations.  World  trade  policy  and 
domestic  agricultural  policies  of  various 
countries,  including  the  United  States, 
are  at  a  critical  point. 

The  increasing  involvement  by  govern- 
ments in  pricing  of  exports  encourages 
a  tendency  to  set  export  prices  on  the 
basis  of  destination.  The  relationship  of 
the  export  price  to  the  domestic  price  and 
the  cost  of  production  is  obscured  when 
this  happens. 

World  trade  could  go  either  toward 
more  protectionism  or  toward  greater 
liberalism.  The  Nixon  administration  is 
committed  to  a  freer  trade  concept,  but 
to  achieve  this  as  a  nation  we  will  need 
help  from  all  who  can  help. 

I  commend  the  recent  remarks  of  A%| 
sistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clarence 
D.  Palmby  before  the  Annual  Corn  and 
Sorghum  Research  Conference  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association.  He 
speaks  to  this  topic  frankly  and  with 
knowledge.  I  include  Mr.  Palmby's  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


It  lb  easy  to  forget  that  as  recently  as 
1940  the  U.S.  average  yield  of  com  was  still 
below  30  bushels  per  acre.  This  year,  farmers 
are  harvesting  an  acre  yield  of  81  bushels. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  as  recently  as  a 
decade  ago  the  U.S.  average  yield  of  grain 
sorghum  was  around  35  bushels  In  10  years, 
sorghum  yields  have  gone  up  some  20 
bushels. 

Many  elements  have  contributed  to  the 
spectacular  efficiency  of  America's  corn  and 
sorghum  Industries   But  first  the  seed. 

I  congratulate  the  American  seed  trade 
for  its  outstanding  contributions  to  agri- 
culture. Without  the  rise  In  grain  yields  that 
you  have  done  so  much  to  generate,  we 
would  have  a  vastly  different  agriculture  to- 
day— a  vastly  poorer  America  in  terms  of  the 
we  eat — the  quality  of  diet  available  even 
to  people  of  modest  means 

Once  again.  I  am  pleased  to  have  a  place 
on  the  program  of  your  annual  Com 
Sorghum  Research  Conference.  I  have  looked 
forward  to  being  here.  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  something  that  has  been  on  my 
mind  for  some  time. 

Since  returning  to  Government  service  a 
little  less  than  a  year  ago.  I  have  found  my- 
self more  and  more  Impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  world  agricultural  commumty  is 
standing  at  a  point  of  decision  in  terms  of 
its  future  development.  The  decision  is  this: 
We  have  the  opportunity — our  Nation  and 
others — to  move  rather  rapidly  now  to  a 
commercial  world  agriculture.  Parts  of  the 
world  are  now  emerging  from  a  subsistence 
economy.  Other  areas  have  the  opportunity 
to  move  away  from  an  agriculture  admin- 
istered by  Government.  Modern  industrial 
complexes  are  offering  job  opportunities  to 
more  people. 

The  opportunity  Is  present — to  develop 
a  world  agricultural  economy  based  on  eco- 
nomic comparative  advantage.  This  would 
imply  less  Government  interference  in  trade 
and  in  pricing.  It  would  mean  a  truly  inter- 
national trading  economy  that  could  do  a 
great  deal  for  the  growth  of  national  econo- 
mies around  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  world  may  miss 
this  golden  opportunity.  It  may  move  fur- 
ther into  protectionism — and  this  "w.'ould  be 
a  disaster. 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  dedicated 
to  a  freer  trade  concept — based  on  eco- 
nomic comparative  advantage.  We  are  pur- 
suing this  objective  in  a  number  of  ways — • 
and  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  variety  of 
approaches  is  needed,  by  the  U.S.  and  by 
other  countries. 

For  example,  the  United  States  supports 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD).  headquartered  in 
Paris,  and  The  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (GATT),  officed  in  Gentva, 
This  is  good,  but  supporting  or  belonging 
to  international  forums  does  not  in  itself 
contribute  to  a  lesseaing  of  trade  problems 
and  impediments.  New  Initiatives  are  needed 
We  need  a  constructive  examination  of  .n- 
terual  agriculture  policies  within  industrial- 
ly developed  countries,  with  a  goal  of  im- 
proving and  increasing  the  international  cli- 
mate for  trade.  We  need  a  full  appreciatun 
of  the  fact  that  trade  is  trade  regardless  of 
whether  we  are  talking  about  agricultural 
commodities  or  industrial  products.  They  go 
hand  in  hand. 

We  are  eager,  therefore,  to  discuss  tra^le 
problems  In  international  forums — or,  :n 
instances,  on   a   bilateral  basis. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  increasing  gov- 
ernment interference  in  agriculture  and 
trade,  around  the  world.  There  Is  more  in- 
volvement by  governments  In  the  pricing 
of  exports.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
set  prices  on  the  basis  of  destination — which 
means  that  there  may  be  little  relationship 
between  the  export  price,  the  domestic  price, 
and  the  cost  of  production. 
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In  the  short  run  at  lettat.  tliU  win  con- 
tinue At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  rec- 
onciled to  It.  We  wUl  continue  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  persuade  other  trading  na- 
tions to  liberalize  and  rationalize  their  trade 
policies  Meanwhile,  we  hope  to  administer 
our  own  domestic  policies  In  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  our  farm  products  :  <  compete 
In  the  world 

Because  of  our  historic  Involvement  In  the 
Buropean  market,  we  have  been  watching 
with  acute  interest  the  possibility  that  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  nations  may  be 
admitted  to  the  Common  Market.  The  US 
and  other  members  of  the  so-called  "outer 
seven"  —  the  European  Free  Trade  Area — are 
poaslbllltles  for  future  membership;  and  the 
outcome  of  these  negotiations  could  be  crit- 
ical to  our  trade  with  those  nations. 

If  those  countries  do  enter  the  commu- 
nity, the  terms  nf  their  admission  will  r.f 
course  be  criiclal  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
If  the  Oommunlty  is  expanded  to  a  do«en 
or  more  members,  will  this  mean  that  pres- 
ent restrlcttve  agricultural  policies  win  be 
extended  to  the«e  additional  areas?  Or  would 
It  mean  that  the  broadening  of  membership 
might  caiiae  the  Communltys  trading  pol- 
icies to  be  tempered  or  even  recast? 

The«B  are  ttoely  questions.  They  are  crit- 
ical que«tlop4  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
They  aure  the  reasons  why  we  are  watching 
with  such  Intense  Interest  the  negotiations 
between  E3C  and  Its  possible  new  members 
Our  Buropean  friends  have  often  said  that 
we  should  not  be  conoemed  about  our  com 
and  sorghum  exports.  They  point  out  that 
their  imports  of  US  com  and  soybeans  .►lave 
trended  upward  quite  rapidly  duiln4;  the 
l960's  Even  since  the  "hannonlzatlon"  of 
EEC  grain  policies  In  the  middle  Ws  Im- 
ports of  these  commodities  from  the  US. 
have  increased  Therefore,  they  sav  we  in 
the  U  S    have  nothing  to  worry  about 

The  rightful  answer  Is  that  our  (train  and 
soybean  exports  to  Europe  should  expand 
and  any  time  they  do  not  expand  we  should 
be  concerned  We  have  a  true  economic  com- 
parative advantage  In  producing  soybeans, 
com.  and  milo  In  order  for  the  U  S  to  con- 
tinue to  Increase  our  over-all  trade  with 
Europe.  Japan.  .*nd  other  countries,  we 
must  continue  to  expand  our  sales  of  those 
commodities  in  which  we  do  enjoy  a  com- 
piaratlve  idvautage  Otherwise  rhev  !n  turn 
cannot  expect  to  expand  or  even  to  main- 
tain their  sales  of  industrial  Items  to  the 
United  States 

The  ETuropean  Community  has  made 
heavy  sales  of  feed  wheat  to  central  Euro- 
pean countries  at  prices  that  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  world  com  prices.  Also,  the  EEC 
has  been  feeding  wheat  at  record  levels 
Internally  Couple  these  facts,  and  they  add 
up  to  a  matter  of  considerable  concern  to 
farm  and  trade  interests  in  this  coimtry 

As  I  look  at  It.  »here  Is  a  growTng  body  of 
thought  among  U-3.  opinion-makers— In- 
cluding many  in  Congress — that  we  should 
definitely  expect  a  growth  In  our  exp<5rts  of 
corn  and  soybeans  This  means  that  Euro- 
pean actions  to  produce  and  use  more  of 
their  grain  for  feed,  with  the  announced 
goal  of  lessenini?  'he  need  for  D  .S  rorn. 
would  be  looked  upon  unfavorably  by  many 
Americans  Such  action,'*,  without  downward 
prire  adjustments  in  Europe,  would  likely 
lead  'o  a  demand  for  impt.rt  restrictions  un 
many   items  lmporte<l   Into  the  US 

The  mood  here,  as  I  read  it.  is  that  growth 
in  the  market  for  imported  industrial  item.s 
into  this  country  simply  cannot  continue 
unless  normal  growth  is  allowed  for  our  ex- 
p<-)rt  products  to  Europe.  Japan  and  other 
inUustnally  developed  countries  This  feel- 
ing It  seems  to  me.  is  growlns  !  tind  i'  .sad 
that  trends  abroad  should  encourage  this 
type  of  protecUonist  reaction  in  a  Nation 
that  has  traditionally  supported  a  liberal 
trade  policy 


To  summarize  the  export  situation  very 
briefly,  our  exports  of  com  and  sorghum* 
in  tb«  past  marketing  year,  which  ended 
September  30.  were  disappointing.  But  ex- 
ports in  the  current  marketing  year  are 
brighter — particularly   for  com. 

-A  major  problem  for  com  and  sorghum 
exports  has  been,  of  course,  the  large  In- 
crease In  world  stocks  of  wheat  available  for 
export.  The  demand  for  milling  wheat  from 
the  world  market  declined.  There  has  been, 
as  a  result  of  these  pressures,  a  deterioration 
In  world  wheat  prices  There  has  been  in- 
creased feeding  of  wheat — not  only  In  the 
EEC.  as  I  mentioned,  but  also  In  Spain  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  use  of  wheat 
for  feed  Is  growing.  In  19M  and  1987.  we  were 
feeding  less  than  100  million  bushels  of 
wheat  a  year  In  the  current  marketing 
year,  we  will  feed  an  estimated  225  million 
bushels. 

To  summarize  U  S  corn  exports  were  o(T 
about  15  percent  hist  year,  and  .sorghum  ex- 
pt)rts  were  off  .ifi  percent 

Looking  ahead  E:xport  prospects  In  the 
new  marketing  year  seem  considerably 
brighter  for  corn  We  are  not  likely  to  !n- 
i-rease  exports  of  sorghum,  but  the  opportu- 
nity for  future  growth  In  sorghum  exports 
Is  certainly  ifreat  This  depends  primarily  on 
our  product  being  available  the  year-round 
it  prices  that  are  acceptable  in  relation  to 
corn  ir  grain  :rom  other  countries 

In  the  current  marketing  year,  world  trade 
in  feed  gram.i  ';hould  run  somewhat  above 
:.wst  vear  Meanwhile,  the  present  corn  loan 
>vel  m  the  US  13  allowing  corn  to  move 
into  use  at  unprecedented  levels  .And — sup- 
plies are  shorter  than  usual  in  the  other 
principal  exporting  countries.  Argentina  and 
South  Africa. 

The  upshot  Is  that  com  exports  In  1969-70 
win  be  an  estimated  600  milUon  bushels  or 
more 

Japan  continues  to  be  a  major  factor  in  the 
US  outlook.  Import  demand  for  feed  grains 
in  that  country  will  expand  this  market- 
ing year,  as  it  haj  In  recent  years.  Japanese 
imports  of  grain  for  feed  from  all  sources  are 
expected  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  25  to  30 
million  bushels  per  vear 

Now.  If  I  mav  Introduce  a  change  of  sub- 
ject—I would  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
something  we  have  discussed  several  times 
before  It  is  not  unrelated  to  export  policy: 
In  fact,  there  is  a  tcreat  deal  of  relationship 
between  our  market  development  efforts  and 
Che  condition  of  the  commodity  that  we 
exp<^>rt. 

Much  has  been  said  In  recent  vears  about 
the  condition  of  US  corn  arrivals  In  Great 
Britain  and  other  Importing  countries  Con- 
sistent with  this  problem.  Set  me  quote  a  few 
lines  to  you  from  a  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture report: 

■•Por  .several  years  an  Increasingly  large 
number  of  more  or  leis  forcible  and  persist- 
ent representations  were  m.ide  to  the  -Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  other  officers  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment,  to  the  effect  that  much 
of  the  grain,  and  espei-lally  the  corn,  that 
was  being  exp<jrted  from  the  United  .States 
was  not  being  delivered  abro.«d  m  a  .satis- 
factory -ondltlon.  t.'iat  It  was  not  of  the 
quality  represented  by  the  inspection  certirt- 
CHtes  .iccompiinying  the  shipments,  and  that 
material  injury  wa.s  in  consequence  being 
done  to  the  exp<jrt  »;raln  trade  of  the  United 
States," 

When  do  you  think  that  report  was  sub- 
mitted? In  1969'  In  1968'  The  paragraph  I 
just  read  is  from  a  USDA  circular  entitled 
•■.American  Exp<3rt  Corn  c  Maize)  in  Europe" 
and  dated  Februa'i/  8.  1310' 

The  report  also  Included  the  following 
paragraph 

"Several  shipments  or  parcels,  amounting 
in  all  to  79.847  bushels  of  badly  discolored 
heat-damaged    corn,    sometimes    known    as 


mahogany.'  which  had  been  artUlclally  dried 
before  shipping,  were  also  examined  in 
Europe  These  shipments  bore  certificates  as 
rejected  com"  'dried'.  .  .  .  The  moisture  con- 
tent of  this  com  varied  from  13.2  to  17.4 
percent.  Such  com  is  used  almost  entirely  for 
distilling  purposes  on  the  continent  of 
Europe." 

Finally,  under  "Observations  and  Recom- 
mendatlons".  the  Report  said : 

"There  are  two  means  by  which  the  mois- 
ture content  in  any  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
ship's  oom  cargo  may  be  Increased  during 
transit:  (1)  the  transfer  of  moisture  by  air 
currents  caused  by  changes  In  temperature; 
and  (2)  by  chemical  changes  within  the  corn 
kernel." 

What  all  this  proves  Is  that,  although 
things  change,  they  sometimes  remain  the 
same  It  Is  apparent  that,  despite  all  our 
progress  In  shipping  and  handling,  we  still 
have  problems  In  com  quality — after  60 
years  I 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  these  problem;; 
If  .ind  as  they  exist,  are  caiised  more  often 
than  not  by  our  rapidly  changing  technology 
I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  grea*  In- 
crease in  the  amount  of  field  shelling  and 
kiln  drying. 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  we  cannot  ship  to 
other  countries  com  that  has  higher  qualltv 
than  It  pxissessed  at  the  time  it  was  sold  bv 
the  farmer  to  the  first  receiver  Of  necessity-, 
following  receipt  of  com  after  the  first  ex- 
change of  hands,  the  needs  for  blending  mav 
result  In  the  Incorporation  of  wider  ranges 
of  moisture  levels  than  may  be  desirable 
This  may  add  to  our  problem. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  you 
many  times,  along  with  other  aspects  of  pro- 
duction and  handling  of  grains.  TTie  problem 
Is  large  enough  that  each  segment  can  par- 
ticipate in  trying  to  Improve  the  condition 
of  our  corn  so  It  can  be  handled  and  shipped 
without  undue  depreciation.  All  of  us  can 
help 

I  know  that  you  are  concerned  about  one 
situation  that  has  been  present  the  past  few 
years.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  competition 
for  maximum  yields  sometimes  leads  to  high 
levels  of  moisture  In  com  In  normal  harvest- 
ing periods.  To  the  extent  that  varieties  may 
lead  to  poor  quality  under  farm  condltlonf. 
the  seed  trade  shares  a  re8p>onslblllty. 

There  does  seem  to  be  some  progress  In 
developing  corn  for  eood  handling  qualities 
as  well  as  for  good  yields  and  feeding  qualltv 
There  may  be  promise  in  some  of  this  work 
The  problem  for  the  United  States  In  sup- 
plying corn  of  almost  any  quality  and  condi- 
tion Is  a  most  difficult  one  It  is  difficult  be- 
cause the  price  for  corn  traded  in  the  entire 
world  market  is  established  at  Chicago.  Other 
suppliers  price  their  corn  In  relation  to  U.S. 
prices  Need  I  say  more' 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  that  world  trade 
policy  and  the  domestic  .".grtcultural  pollcle.-^ 
of  vtvrlous  countries  are  at  a  cntlcai  point 
in  their  history.  1"he  world's  nations  could 
go  either  way— toward  more  protectionism  cr 
to  more  liberalism  in  their  trade  policies 
This  Is  a  key  question,  not  only  In  terms  ol 
Aorld  trade,  but  also  In  relation  to  futuri^ 
economic  development  of  countries  that  need 
•0  trade  m  order  to  develop 

So  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  muster  t" 
move  the  world  toward  more  liberal  trade 
policies  Also,  we  need  to  gear  our  own  agri- 
culture— In  production,  marketing,  pricing 
and  merchandising — to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  world  market  In  the  1970's 

The  US  Is  maturing  as  an  export  nation 
But  we  will  never  be  really  muure  as  an 
exporter  until  we  are  able  to  look  at  over- 
seas outlets  ;ls  being  as  Important  to  us  a-s 
are  the  commercial  poultry  producer  and 
the  commercial  corn  processor  in  this 
country. 

We  have  not  yet  attained  that  degree  of 
sophistication. 
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THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT'S  HIS- 
TORICAL   PROGRAMS 

I  Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
national  meeting  of  the  Southern  His- 
torical Association  and  convention,  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Durmg  that  time.  Dr. 
Walter  Rundell,  Jr..  of  the  Department 
of  History  at  Iowa  State  University,  pre- 
sented a  paper  entitled  "The  \JS.  Gov- 
emment's  Historical  Programs  "  Because 
this  paper  is  obviously  the  result  of  some 
very  thorough  research,  evaluations  and 
i.s  abundant  with  historical  activities 
^►lat  are  little  known  and  has  special  rec- 
ommendations for  Members  of  Congress, 
I  include  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
f  ir  perusal,  study,  and  consideration  by 
my  colleagues  and  others  who  may 
ciiance  to  read  this  very  important  and 
worthwhile  dissertation : 
I  HE  U.S.  Government's  Historical  Programs 

iBy  Walter  Rundell,  Jr  ,  Department  of 
History,  Iowa  State  University)  • 

'I  he  involvement  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernlnent  In  historical  publication  dates  back 
almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  republic. 
While  this  paper  locuses  mainly  en  the  gov- 
f-rnment's  current  programs  for  writing  his- 
tory. It  is  important  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  Initial  efforts  in  publishing  his- 
torical sources.  As  early  as  1799  the  govern- 
ment printed  the  Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  then  in  1818  came  the  Journal 
I  f  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Two  years 
l.',t<?r  the  secret  Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress  followed.  The  State  Department 
published  Diplomatic  Correspondence  In  1832, 
.aid  supplemental  volumes  appeared  In  1888. 
In  1833  the  government  contracted  with  Mat- 
thew St.  Clair  Clarke  and  Peter  Force  to 
publish  The  Documentary  History  of  The 
Ar^ierican  Revolution,  which  became  popu- 
l.irly  known  as  Peter  Force's  American 
Archives.  This  nine-volume  set  appeared  be- 
tween 1837  and  1853.' 

.Almost  concurrent  with  Peter  Force's 
American  Archives  was  the  issuance  of  Amer- 
;  m  State  Papers  by  Gales  and  Seaton.  pub- 
■i.sher  of  the  Annals  of  Congress.  Between 
19:32  and  1861,  under  government  contract 
Gales  and  Seaton  put  out  thirty-eight  vol- 
■;mes  of  American  State  Papers,  covering 
s  ime  topics  from  1789  to  1823  and  others  to 
3  3:38.  The  documents  are  classified  under 
ti'.ese  rubrics:  Foreign  Relations.  Indian  Af- 
f  urs.  Finance.  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
MillUiry  Affairs.  Naval  Affairs.  Post  Office  De- 
!i;inment.  Public  Lands,  Claims,  and  Mlscel- 
'.■neous 

Shortly  after  the  American  State  Papers 
were  Inaugurated,  the  government  realized 
Us  obligation  to  print  the  papers  of  some 
distinguished  statesmen.  The  first  of  these 
projects  was  the  Madison  papers  in  1840.  In 
the  next  decade  came  the  Adams.  Jefferson, 
and  Hamilton  papers.  Then  In  1866,  a  second 
series  of  Madison's  writings  appeared.' 
Judged  by  modem  standards  of  documentary 
editing,  the  aforementioned  publications 
^cre  crudely  edited. 

The  Department  of  State  undertook  the 
publication  of  Its  major  documentary  series, 
Foreign  Relations,  In  1861.  From  the  first  vol- 
ume through  those  for  1913.  the  series  was 
uneven  and  unsystematic  in  the  coverage  of 
(iiplomatlc  affairs,  for  there  were  no  scholarly 
.''•-andards  for  editing.  Yet  the  inauguration 
( i  .such  an  annual  series  was  unique,  for  it 
Indicated  a  desire  for  open  diplomacy  and 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


qtilck  publication  of  the  diplomatic  record. 
Scholarly  standards  were  Imposed  In  1921, 
which  meant  that  the  volumes  for  1914  on 
were  appreciably  better.*  In  1888  Secretary 
of  State  P.  Bayard  proposed  the  publication 
of  his  department's  historical  manuscript 
collection.  President  Cleveland's  approval  and 
support  of  the  project  notwithstanding,  Con- 
gress refused  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds.  Unable  to  fulfill  this  first  objective, 
the  Department  of  State  undertook  a  help- 
ful expedient.  In  1893  the  Department's 
Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library  began  publish- 
ing a  series  of  calendars,  indexes,  catalogs, 
and  other  finding  aids  for  its  holdings.* 

During  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  government  was  involved  in 
planning  and  publishing  this  country's 
greatest  documentary  monument,  The  Of- 
ficial Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
As  early  as  1879  radical  defects  In  the  plan 
of  compilation  were  detected. 

Nonetheless,  publication  of  the  original 
edition  continued  a  decade,  with  a  total  of 
seventy-nine  volumes.  Soon  after  the  defi- 
ciencies In  the  original  became  apparent,  a 
revised  edition  was  planned,  and  Its  first  vol- 
ume appeared  In  1881  For  eight  years,  then, 
there  was  concurrent  publication  of  the  re- 
vised and  discredited  editions.  No  reason 
was  ever  given  for  the  continuation  of  the 
first  edition  beyond  1881.  An  Army  officer 
later  commented:  "Why  the  first  edition, 
thus  condemned  to  abandonment  for  Its  im- 
perfections, was  not  forsaken  at  this  time 
Instead  of  being  permitted  to  continue  its 
superfluous  career  for  eight  years  longer,  is 
one  of  those  Inscrutable  mysteries  of  depart- 
mental life  which  baffle  alike  the  specula- 
tions of  the  philosopher,  the  Investigations 
of  the  historian,  and  the  imprecations  of 
the  soldier."  The  128  volumes,  plus  atlas. 
of  the  revised  edition  were  completed  by  1901. 
Cost  of  the  entire  project  was  $2,858,514.67, 
not  Including  salaries  of  Army  officers  as- 
signed to  the  project.^  After  this  publication 
of  the  records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies  was  well  under  way,  the  government 
realized  that  a  companion  set  for  the  naval 
forces  was  necessary.  The  Official  Records  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  -were  printed  in  thirty 
volumes  between  1894  and  1927.« 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Congress  published  James  D.  Richardson's 
compilation  of  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents  In  ten  volumes.  The  set  covered 
the  period  1789  to  1897.  Unfortunately,  it 
omitted  some  important  messages  as  well  as 
all  the  working  papers,  which  often  were 
more  important  than  the  formal  documents. 
Through  some  hazy  arrangements,  a  com- 
mercial publisher  also  brought  out  the  set 
and  added  supplements  through  the  Coolidge 
administration.  This  1789  to  1929  edition 
consisted  of  twenty-five  volumes.' 

Another  highly  Important  documentary 
series  Inauguarated  by  the  Department  of 
State  In  1931  was  the  Territorial  Papers  of 
the  United  States.  Clarence  E.  Carter  edited 
the  twenty-six  volumes  which  appeared  be- 
tween 1934  and  1962.  In  1950  the  National 
Archives  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
series,  which  so  far  has  dealt  with  territories 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Louisiana.  Ar- 
kansas, and  Missouri.  The  first  of  two  Wls- 
conln  Territory  volumes,  prepared  by  the 
current  editor,  John  Porter  Bloom,  will  ap- 
pear shortly. 

To  commemorate  the  bicentennial  of 
George  Washington's  birth,  a  federal  com- 
mission selected  John  C.  Fltzpatrlck  to  com- 
pile and  edit  Washington's  out-going  cor- 
respondence. While  his  edition  Improved 
upon  the  work  of  Jared  Sparks  and  Worth- 
ington  C.  Ford.  It  suffered  from  an  inade- 
quate budget  that  obviously  limited  the 
scope  of  the  project.  The  thirty-nine  vol- 
umes, published  between  1931  and  1944, 
omitted  Incoming  letters  and  thereby  left 
the  work  only  partially  done.  We  have  great 


expectations  for  an  authoritative  edition  of 
the  Washington  papers  from  Donald  Jack- 
son, now  on  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.' 

Our  expectations  for  this  forthcoming  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  papers  stem  from 
the  editor's  proven  competence.'  and  the  fact 
that  he  will  follow  the  editorial  trail  blazed 
by  the  big  five — the  Jefferson,  Adams,  Frank- 
lin, Madison,  and  Hamilton  papers.  The  proj- 
ects have  proceeded  with  guidance  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  Commission."  Since  its 
revltallzation  in  1950,  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission  has  been  an  im- 
portant force  in  establishing  and  promul- 
gating the  modern  scholarly  canons  of  docu- 
mentary editing."  For  the  last  twenty  years. 
It  has  been  associated  with  virtually  all  the 
impwrtant  editorial  monuments  to  famous 
Americans.'-  Since  1965  the  National  Histor- 
ical Publication  Commission  and  geograph- 
ically diverse  repositories  have  co-sponsored 
the  microfilming  of  research  collections  of 
national  significance.  Approximately  seven- 
ty-five are  now  available.  Like  the  Library 

of  Congress'  microfilms  cf  presidential   psk 

pers,  these  may  be  borrowed  on  inter-library 
loan." 

The  willingness  of  the  federal  government 
to  publish  documents  related  to  its  own  his- 
tory is  entirely  understandable.  FYom  the 
beginning  of  our  government,  and  indeed 
from  the  inception  of  revolutionary  thought, 
the  shapers  of  our  history  have  been  invested 
with  a  sense  of  their  moral  rectitude.  They 
felt  that  they  were  acting  according  to  the 
highest  principles  of  self-government  and 
therefore  the  published  records  of  their  ac- 
tivities could  constitute  a  noble  lesKon  for 
other  nations  and  a  wholesome  reminder  to 
American  citizens  of  their  heritage  of  free- 
dom. Hence,  there  seemed  to  be  little  dan- 
ger involved  in  sponsoring  documentary 
history. 

To  move  from  a  program  of  reproducing 
records  to  one  of  interpreting  them  required 
more  courage  and  entailed  somewhat  more 
risk.  It  was  one  thing  to  print  the  manu- 
script records  of  the  past,  even  allowing  for 
subjective  editorial  decisions,  for  citizens 
then  could  read  the  actual  documents  and 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  But  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  sponsor  historical  pro- 
grams that  would  result  in  secondary,  inter- 
pretive works  was  another  matter.  Those  who 
envisioned  the  latter  program  must  have 
reaUzed  they  faced  two  potential — and  often 
very  real — types  of  critics.  First  would  be 
Congressmen  who  would  appropriate  funds 
for  the  program.  They  might  fear  that  his- 
torical scholars  on  the  federal  payroll  -would 
present  the  past  In  a  partisan  light,  perhaps 
discrediting  some  current  political  theory  or 
effort.  Or  Congressmen  with  some  longevity 
might  also  be  uneasy  about  investigation  of 
episodes  In  which  they  took  a  hand."  Beyond 
the  Congressional  barrier  lay  the  scholarly 
community,  with  Inbred  prejudices  about  of- 
ficial histories.  "How  could  an  investigation 
be  pure  and  disinterested."  academic  critics 
would  ask.  "when  the  historian  gets  paid  by 
the  organization  whose  history  he  is  writ- 
ing?" Not  only  were  such  considerations  faced 
at  the  outset;  they  have  kept  vigil  over  most, 
if  not  all,  the  historical  activities  in  the 
federal  government. 

These  programs  for  producing  interpretive 
histories  of  governmental  operations  emanate 
from  the  executive  branch,  and  most  relate 
to  departmental  operations.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  the  Supreme  Court  history  now  being 
written  under  the  supervision  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  This  project  is  supported  by 
funds  from  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  De- 
vise. Of  the  twelve  executive  departments, 
the  following  have  some  type  of  historical 
program:  Defense.  Interior.  State.  Agricul- 
ture, Labor.  Transportation,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Some  independent 
executive     agencies,    such     as    the    Atomic 
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Energy  Commission.  Narion»I  AerT)n»uUc« 
iud  Space  Administration,  ind  USIA.  like- 
wise r>»ve  nistorlcal  offlces  By  far  the  most 
extensive  program  Is  that  of  the  DepArtmeat 
of  Defence  Wlthm  this  vast  enterprise,  each 
service,  including  the  Marines,  has  its  histor- 
ical program,  as  dt>««  the  OfBce  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Unlike  most  i?overnment  historians  those 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  eipect  no  puh- 
Uc  recognition  for  '.heir  work,  since  'hey 
realize  from  the  outset  'hat  all  their  research 
and  writing  must  be  tor  the  files  Their 
highly  classified  products  are  available  jrily 
to  ihoAe  with  the  requisite  security  clear- 
ances within  the  military  establishment 
Hence  these  hlstorlins  must  possess  what 
Leon  Blum  once  termed  the  requisite  for  an 
Ideal  civil  servant,  a  passion  for  anonymity" 
This  quality  I  hardly  need  add.  u  one  not 
ordinarily  A!>sf>clated  with  nlstorians 

BtasUy  the  largest  and  most  active  histor- 
ical program  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fence !S  that  of  the  Army  The  Army  ^  his- 
torical I'onsciousness  was  amply  documented 
bv  the  monumental  Offinal  Records  of  t'le 
War  or  t'le  Rebelinyn  After  this  project  was 
completed  the  Army  proposed  a  publication 
of  Revolutlon.irv  War  documents  Although 
the  governt»«ut  had  spent  around  >3.0OO.OO0 
on  the- Civil  War  Armv  records  in  1913  Con- 
gress appropriated  only  »32.0OO  for  the  col- 
lection uid  publication  'if  Revolutionary 
docimien's  '  The  Armys  historical  concern 
with  World  War  I  was  primarily  documen- 
tarv.  since  .Secretary  oi  War  Newton  D  Baker 
opposed  official  interpretive  history  Be- 
•ween  *he  wars,  the  Historical  Section  of  the 
Armv  W.ir  College  edited  records  of  the 
American  ExpedUloniry  Forces,  whose  sev- 
enteen volumes  were  published  in  1946  as  'he 
L'nitfd  State.^  Armi/  in  fie  World  War.  1917- 
1919 

Impetus  for  UgnlfJcant  historical  coverage 
of  the  second  World  War  cime  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  On  March  4  !»42  he  directed 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  name  a  com- 
mittee on  records  of  war  administration  to 
preserve  an  accurate  and  objective  account 
of  our  present  experience  "  '  The  Army  re- 
sp>onde<l  m  mUl-summer  by  assigning  his- 
torical officers  fur  the  Services  <.f  Supplv 
(John  D  Mlllett)  .Armv  Oround  Forces 
(Kent  Rv>berts  Greenfleld  i  and  .Army  Air 
Force«  Cl.irence  B  L  >ber  >  •  Then  m  August 
1943  'he  Armv  consolidated  the  program  bv 
establishing  'he  Historical  Branch  within 
0-2.  the  staff  riffice  responsible  for  intelli- 
gence This  consolidation  enabled  the  Armv 
to  extend  its  historical  coverage  'o  overseas 
theaters  •■"  A  search  went  out  for  profeesional 
historians  alreadv  m  uniform  to  man  the 
section  With  the  headquarters  unit  estab- 
lished the  War  Department  provided  hlstorl- 
C8kl  units  for  overseas  theaters.  Theee  com- 
bat historians  recorded  their  own  observa- 
tions, interviewed  key  agures.  and  collected 
other  imp-irtant  documentarr  i|s'-a  The  W'.ir 
Dep.ir'ment  had  also  prescribed  periodic  his- 
torical reports  prepared  bv  various  mllltnrv 
units  Prom  'hese  rep<.irts  'he  ob«e^v,^tloa3 
and  writings  of  field  historians,  and  the  gi- 
gantic volume  of  records  produced  and  pre- 
served during  the  war.  the  Army  produced 
the  magisterial  series  entitled  United  States 
Arrn'j  in  Wor'd  War  1 1  Supervising  The  ■^erl'-s 
was  the  Office  of  the  Chief  -yf  Mllltiir-.-  His- 
tory, an  outgrowth  of  the  G  '2  historical 
branch  Since  the  beginning  >>f  this  Office 
'he  Chief  has  been  a  genera;  whose  duties 
have  been  administrative  ,»o  have  those  of 
most  of  the  other  military  personnel  in  the 
Office  The  actual  hl8t<:>rlCitl  rese-irch  ,ind 
•writing  hai  been  under  'he  direction  jf  the 
chief  historian,  a  civilian  The  three  hlef 
historians  have  been  Waiter  L.  Wright,  Jr  . 
Kent  Roberta  Oreenfleld,  and  stetson  Conn 
The  professional  staff  working  under  them 
have  been  civilian  historians,  cartographers. 


Pootnutea  at  end  of  article. 


edtlors,  and  librarians  Most  of  the  histo- 
rians have  had  military  experience,  usually 
in  the  'uhealers  they  have  written  about  ru 
recruit  qualified  professionals  fur  the  World 
War  II  series,  the  .\rmy  considered  authorship 
credit  indispensable 

While  the  OtRce  of  the  Chief  of  Military 
History  has  coordinated  and  directed  the 
.\rmys  history  ul  World  War  II.  until  1962  It 
did  not  have  sole  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gram Before  the  reorganization  of  that  year, 
the  chiefs  uf  the  Army's  administrative  and 
'.ecfiniral  services  maintained  their  own  hlg- 
torlcal  offices  and  were  respKDnslble  for  the 
histories  of  their  components  In  World  War 

II  Between  1945  and  1962.  the  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral.  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Chief  of  Transportation.  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
Quartermaster  Cieneral  Chief  of  Finance,  and 
Chief  Chemical  Officer  had  historians  on  their 
staffs,  and  most  of  these  .services  .ire  repre- 
sented in  the  official  series  ■  Moreover,  some 
have  publlstied  histories  for  periods  other 
than  World  War  II  notably  the  Quarter- 
master and  .Surgetin  (Jenerals  Offlces  lacking 
a  historical  program  for  World  War  II  were 
those  ■>f  the  Adjutant  General,  Chief  of 
Chaplains.  Provost  Marshal,  and  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General   ' 

From  the  scholarly  standpoint  what  has 
been  the  result  of  the  .Army's  tremendous 
effort  to  record  Its  Wi>r!d  War  II  history'?  The 
series  includes  studies  on  strategic  planning, 
logistics  defense  of  the  Western  hemisphere, 
manpower  training,  combat  In  ail  theaters, 
and  the  technical  and  administrative  serv- 
ices In  any  undertaking  of  this  scope,  there 
are  obvious  differences  m  approach  and  (juai- 
ity  The  combat  volumes  contain  more  built- 
in  plot  and  excitement  'lian  do  those  dealing 
with  field  laundries  i.r  spare  parts  for  tanks. 
It  Is  manifestly  easier  to  maintain  reader  In- 
terest when  dealing  with  General  Patton's 
daring  armored  tactics  than  with  methods 
'<t  loading  carRo  ships  For  all  the  innate 
differences  In  the  seventy-odd  volumes,  they 
represent  a  high  level  of  historical  scholar- 
ship Baised  as  they  are  on  the  original 
sources,  thev  form  the  foundation  for  any 
subsequent  investigation  of  'his  subject  Be- 
cause of  the  books'  workmanlike  quality, 
future  historians  will  not  have  to  under- 
'ake  "his  level  of  investigation  again  Through 
Its  critical  evaluations,  notably  m  the  .4Tripr- 
icon  Historical  Rettew.  the  profession  has 
ifenerallv  recognized  the  solid  contributions 
'hese  '.olumes  made  One  would  wish,  how- 
ever, that  the  .VffjtK.sippt  Valley  Hifttorical 
Rex-xeu:  had  seen  Mt  'o  a-'sess  the  hooks  with 
standard  reviews  rHther  than  mere  mention 

III  Bofik  N'utes  "  Whether  Intentional  or  not, 
'he  Vtt^is.Hipin  Valleu  Hdfo'iral  Review  eval- 

la'ed  'he  --erie."*  iSong  with  such  contribu- 
tions as  .Vfv  .Vof^if  Vied  'n  Sav  .4  Satchez 
Belle  of  the  Siztie.i  "  and  Great  Train  Rob- 
heriei  at  the  Weit  "  In  1P67  the  Journal  of 
Ar^encan  History  rever<<ed  this  policy  with 
signed  reviews 

With  the  rec  rganlzatlon  of  the  Army's  his- 
torical activities  in  1962.  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Military  History  was  charged  with 
winding  up  'he  World  II  history,  supervising 
historical  offices  m  major  commands,  as  well 
as  with  malntalnlne  several  other  lmf>ortant 
activities  It  has  published  'wo  monographs 
on  'he  Krirean  War  four  In  a  ml.scellaneoua 
.Army  Historical  Series,  and  Is  preparing  vol- 
umes on  the  Army's  role  In  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  *  In  addition,  u  lias  written  studies 
concerning  the  .Army's  involvement  in  civil 
disturbances,  such  as  'he  use  of  federal 
troops  during  the  Integration  i)f  Central  High 
.School  in  Little  Rock  and  the  University  of 
Mississippi  ■* 

Of  current  Interest  Is  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Military  History  project  on  the  his- 
tory of  Integration  in  the  armed  forces  Its 
significance  Ilea  In  the  fact  that  It  Is  the 
arst  historical  study  undertaken  on  a  De- 
partmental basis  and  that  the  Army  got  the 
assignment   SLmllar  studies  concerning  mat- 


ters  common   to   the  entire  Department  of 
Defense  should  follow 

The  Navy's  historical  program  originated 
in  the  Navy  Department  library  in  1883  when 
the  librarian  began  the  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  the  Oftiaal  Records  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Naiies  Later  known  as  the 
Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library,  the  unit 
IS  now  the  Naval  History  Division  The  Navy 
published  seven  monographs  on  World  War 
I,  Including  the  History  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering  1 1922,  176  pp  )  and  The  Ameri- 
i-an  Naval  Planning  Section,  London  (1923, 
.537  pp  I  Between  the  wars  the  Office  pre- 
pared two  significant  documentary  publica- 
tions. Naval  Documents  Related  to  the  Qua.'si- 
War  Between  the  United  States  and  France 
I  1935-38.  7  volsi  and  Naval  Documents  Re- 
lated to  the  United  States  Wars  with  the 
Barbary  Powers  (  1939-45.  7  vols.) 

When  considering  the  Navy's  hl.story  la 
World  War  II.  we  naturally  think  first  of 
Samuel  Eliot  Murison's  monumental  fifteen- 
volume  History  of  United  States  Naval  Opt-r. 
ations  in  World  War  It ""  Although  this  his- 
tory, ixised  on  primary  sources,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Navy  Department,  it  was  pub- 
lished commercially  •'•  The  Naval  History  Di- 
vision, directed  since  1956  by  retired  Rear 
.Admiral  Ernest  M  Eller,  is  respyonslble  :  >z 
many  specialized  \olumes  on  World  War  II 
dealing  with  such  topics  as  operations,  loci-.- 
tlcs.  administration,  and  chronology  Bu- 
reaus, such  .IS  those  of  Ordnance.  Personnel, 
Medicine  .ind  Surgery,  Ships,  .ind  Yards  Jiid 
I>.>cks.  published  multl-volumed  hlsicnes  f 
their  World  War  11  ivctlvltles.  Moreover,  the 
great  number  of  historical  studies  published 
by  the  US  Naval  Institute  In  Annapolis 
qualify  as  quasi-official  history  "  An  example 
of  the  Navy's  recent  historical  publications  is 
William  B.  Clarks  edition  of  Naval  Docu- 
ments of  the  American  Revolution,  of  which 
four  volumes  have  appeared  Perceptive  re- 
viewers criticized  deficiencies  in  the  first  twj 
volumes,"  but  the  third  met  more  enthusias- 
tic resf>onse  ' 

While  the  Marine  Oorpe"  historical  section 
t)egan  in  1919,  its  significant  publications 
date  only  from  World  War  II  Prior  to  and 
during  the  early  years  of  that  war.  the  hi.s- 
torlcal  office  functioned  chiefly  as  a  reference 
service  and  was  attached  to  different  parts  of 
the  Corps  headquarters  '^  The  first  fruits  oi 
Its  World  War  II  historical  program  were  fif- 
teen monographs  published  between  1947 
and  1955,  dealing  with  individual  campaigns, 
such  as  thoee  of  Tarawa.  Bougainville  .ii-d 
the  Northern  Solomons.  GuadalcanaJ,  Salpac, 
Tlnlan,  New  Britain.  Iwo  Jlma.  and  Oklnaw.i. 
Bejfmning  in  1958.  the  office  began  publish- 
ing a  projected  five-volume  Hutory  of  US. 
ytarine  Corps  Operations  m  World  War  II 
These  books  treated  the  Pacific  war  chrono- 
logically and  profited  from  being  based  on 
Japanese,  as  well  .ls  .American  sources  ^'  Con- 
current with  Its  work  on  World  War  II.  the 
Historical  Branch  began  a  series  on  Maxlne 
involvement  in  the  Korean  War.  Of  a  pro- 
jected five-volume  U  S  Marine  Operations  ii 
Korea,  four  had  been  published  by  1962  " 

The  historical  -onscioasness  of  the  newest 
of  the  armed  .services,  the  Air  Force,  was 
nurtured  by  its  p)€irent,  the  .Army  In  fact. 
the  .Army  Air  Forces'  historical  program  be- 
gun in  1942  remained  intact  through  the 
establi.shment  of  the  Air  Force  Before  the 
1947  unification"  of  the  services  lnt«  a 
single  Department  ■  .f  Defense,  which  rather 
iuiomalously  created  the  .Air  Vorce  as  a  third 
and  coequal  branch  along  with  the  Army  and 
.Navy,  the  Army  Air  Force  had  begun  work  on 
Its  World  War  II  history  Edited  by  Wesley 
Prank  Craven  and  James  Lea  Cate.  The  Army 
.Air  Forces  :n  World  War  II  comprised  seven 
volumes,  published  Ijetween  1948  and  If'.iS. 
The  first  five  volumes  dealt  largely  with  op- 
erations, the  sixth  was  concerned  with  high- 
level  organization  i  no  pun  intended » .  pro- 
curement of  materiel,  and  personnel.  Volume 
vn  was  something  of  a  catch-all.  covering 
the  Air  Transport  Command,  Weather  Serv- 
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Ice.  Airways  Communications  System,  and 
demobilization.  This  series,  written  from  ofB- 
cial  records  and  reflecting  that  viewpoint, 
was  published  by  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  F^itrell's  study  of  the  Air  Force  In  the 
Korean  War  used  the  same  approach.* 

In  1949  the  Air  Force  Historical  Division 
moved  to  the  Air  University,  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base.  Since  then.  It  has  published  a 
long  series  of  USAF  Historical  Studies  deal- 
ing with  World  War  II,  the  post-war  period, 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  subsequent  events. 
In  administering  the  .services  program,  the 
Historical  Division  required  each  major 
I  oinmand  and  numbered  air  force  to  main- 
tain a  historical  office. 

This  extensive  field  program,  manned  by 
some  200  full-time  civilian  and  military 
personnel.  Is  far  larger  than  that  of  the  other 
services.  These  field  offlces  have  prepared 
semi-annual  histories  of  their  organizations. 
Among  those  Involved,  there  has  been  some 
doubt  about  the  effectiveness  of  these  slx- 
ir.onth  reports.  The  reservations  concern  the 
length  of  the  period  under  review  and  the 
consequent  inability  to  deal  with  the  major 
Issues  In  sufficient  perspective.  Presently,  the 
.Mr  Force's  historical  program  Is  undergoing 
,1  significant  reorganization  which  may  result 
m  more  sophisticated  publications.  The  fact 
that  a  retired  major  general,  R.  A.  Orussen- 
dorf.  was  recalled  to  active  duty  to  establish 
the  Office  of  Air  Force  History  In  Washing- 
ton indicates  Increased  emphasis  on  the 
program.  F\irther  Indication  of  a  change  of 
direction  is  that  command  historians,  once 
attached  to  information  offlces,  now  submit 
.tnnual  histories  directly  to  their  chiefs  of 
•aff  "  This  reorganization  Incorporates  the 
principal  suggestions  made  by  an  advisory 
c  inimlttee  on  the  Air  Force  historical  pro- 
gram "  Some  of  the  encouragement  for  the 
reorganization  apparently  has  stemmed  from 
the  Department  of  History  at  the  Air  Force 
.Academy,  which  is  keenly  conscious  of  the 
need  for  the  Air  Force  to  have  a  meanlng- 
lul  historical  program  attested  to  by  seri- 
ns publications.  Informative  to  the  military, 
the  community  of  scholars,  and  the  public. 

Combining  Its  various  components,  the 
Department  of  Defense  clearly  maintains  the 
largest  federal  historical  operation.  It  Is 
-omewhat  ironic  that  the  government  of  this 
peace  loving"  nation  has  devoted  far  more 
resources  to  Its  military  history  than  to  the 
study  of  Its  more  pacific  operations.  This 
development  no  doubt  reflects  our  Imitation 
■1  the  European  governments  that  Inaugu- 
rated official  military  history  In  the  nlne- 
'penth  century  rather  than  any  deliberate 
policy  of  slighting  civil  administrative  hls- 

•  iry  Nonetheless,  as  the  works  of  Leonard 
n  White  demonstrated  so  eloquently,  the 
!  it'er  field  Is  rich  for  tillage  and  we  are  the 
pixirer  because  of  the  traditional  Imbalance. 

The  second  largest  historical  activity  in 
•erins  of  manpower  and  publications  is  the 
Department  of  State's.  «  Its  Historical  Of- 
;  ce.  directed  by  WiUlam  M.  FYanklln,  belongs 

•  .  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs.  The  State 
Department  began  its  documentary  publlca- 
•ons  in  1861  with  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  but  as  noted  previously,  the 
-eries  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  professional 
preparation  until  the  1914  volumes  appeared. 
As  an  indication  of  the  nation's  major  dlp- 
!  imatic  concerns  through  the  years.  Foreign 
Relations  constitutes  a  valuable  asset  to  stu- 
dents of  diplomatic  history  and  to  the  pro- 
lession  generally.  When  Dean  Dusk  was  Sec- 
retary of  State,  he  agreed  In  principle  to  keep 
the  publications  within  twenty  years  of  the 
present,  a  goal  proposed  by  the  Department's 
.idvisory  committee.  As  an  injunction  to 
those  editing  the  volumes,  a  sizeable  banner 
:n    the    Historical    Office    once    proclaimed: 

Hold  that  20-Year  Line."  The  passage  of 
years  and  the  crumbling  line  may  have  re- 
sulted m  the  banner's  removal.  Concerned 
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scholars  have  repeatedly  urged  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  support  this  publication 
program  sufficiently  to  hold  the  twenty-year 
line."  but  there  Is  no  real  evidence  that  the 
leadership  In  the  Department  feels  any  ur- 
gency about  the  situation.  By  real  evidence, 
I  mean  sufficient  funding  for  the  necessary 
staff  to  accomplish  the  job.  "The  best  Inten- 
tions of  the  Historical  Office — and  I  think 
they  have  been  amply  manifested — cannot 
accelerate  publication  of  the  annual  volumes. 
It  requires  an  adequate  staff.  The  problem 
concerns  not  merely  the  volumes  themselves, 
but  access  to  State  Department  records  In 
the  National  Archives.  Until  the  annual  vol- 
umes come  out.  researchers  cannot  examine 
records  for  that  year.  So  the  further  Foreign 
Relations  lags,  the  less  access  scholars  have 
to  needed  Information.  The  profession  must 
keep  pressure  on  the  Department  of  State 
and  Congress  to  provide  sufficient  support 
for  this  Important  documentary  publication 
as  well  as  for  others  that  have  languished 
because  funds  were  withdrawn.  Another 
challenge  the  series  faces  as  It  enters  the 
post-World  War  11  period  is  the  greatly  In- 
flated volume  of  pertinent  materials,  not 
only  within  the  State  Department  files,  but 
also  In  those  of  other  departments,  agencies, 
and  private  Individuals.  It  will  require  cop- 
ing with  greater  amounts  of  complex  docu- 
mentation, as  well  as  with  materials  from 
increasingly  higher  levels." 

As  the  Foreign  Relations  series  Indicates, 
the  State  Department's  historical  publica- 
tions have  been  largely  documentary.  An  im- 
portant, continuing  series  of  digests  of  in- 
ternational laws  affecting  the  United  SUtes 
was  launched  In  1887,"  Between  1931  and 
1948.  Hunter  Miller's  eight-volume  edition 
of  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  of 
the  United  States  of  America  appeared.  Fur- 
ther work  in  this  series,  which  comes  only  to 
1863,  was  suspended  for  lack  of  funds.  The 
Department  has  published  numerous  other 
compilations  of  treaties  and  conference  pro- 
ceedings. Unlike  the  military  historians,  the 
government's  diplomatic  historians  have 
written  few  analytical,  interpretive  volumes. 
The  most  notable  of  these  are  by  Carlton 
Savage,"  Harley  A.  Notter,  et  al.,"  and  Wil- 
liam M,  Franklin." 

In  the  popular  mind,  the  historical  pro- 
gram of  the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior's  Na- 
tional Park  Service  evokes  Images  of  articu- 
late, uniformed  park  guides  who  seem  to 
possess  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the 
events  connected  with  their  particular  site. 
Sometimes  this  narrative  flows  forth  by  rote, 
and  the  professional  historian  is  struck  by 
the  lack  of  an  analytical  or  conceptual  frame- 
work. Nonetheless,  such  information  greatly 
benefits  the  numerous  visitors  to  Important 
historic  sites. 

On  the  scholarly  level,  the  National  Park 
Service's  historical  program  centers  In  the 
Washington  office,  where  Robert  M.  Utley  is 
Chief  Historian,  This  office  has  consolidated 
the  work  of  the  National  Survey  of  Historic 
Sites  and  Buildings  and  the  park  historical 
research  function.  This  Includes  the  preserva- 
tion, development,  and  Interpretation  of  some 
169  areas  of  national  historical  significance, 
such  as  famous  battlegrounds  and  frontier 
military  posts.  The  Division  of  History  has 
designated  800  National  Historic  Landmarks, 
thereby  recognizing  their  importance  and  en- 
couraging their  preservation.  The  Division's 
two  types  of  publications  have  met  •with  con- 
siderable popular  approval. 

Its  Historical  Handbook  Series  contains 
several  dozen  pamphlets  on  individual  sites. 
Like  all  the  Park  Service's  offerings,  they 
are  well-Illustrated  ■with  photographs  and 
maps.  The  National  Survey  has  published  vol- 
umes dealing  with  historic  places  within  dif- 
ferent regions,  such  as  Soldier  and  Brave: 
Indian  and  Military  Affairs  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  West "  and  Colonials  and  Pa- 
triots: Historic  Places  Commemorating  Our 
Forebears.  nOO-nss.**  Each  contains  his- 
torical narrative  that  lends  meaning  to  the 


discussion  of  sites.  Since  the  National  Park 
Service's  historical  progrsim  applies  only  to 
Its  own  functions.  It  provides  no  coverage  for 
other  important  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  With  our  growing  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  American  Indians 
in  the  areas  of  conservation  and  reclamation, 
it  is  regretable  that  the  Department  has  pro- 
vided no  historical  treatment  of  these  con- 
cerns. 

For  several  decades  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  maintained  a  historical  pro- 
gram, but  only  recently  has  it  been  identified 
as  such.  Until  the  USDA  allowed  historians 
to  sail  under  their  own  colors,  Mrs.  Clio  of 
the  cabbage  patch — or  should  we  say  Clio 
of  cabbages  and  cotton — was  treated  as  a 
function  of  agricultural  economics.  Notwith- 
standing whatever  limitation  this  placement 
may  have  been,  the  USDA  historians  have 
played  an  Important  role  in  the  development 
of  agricultural  history  as  a  specialty  ■within 
the  discipline.  A  name  early  associated  with 
agricultural  history  was  that  of  Everett  E. 
Edwards,  who  was  In  charge  of  the  USDA 
historical  program  from  the  1920s  until  his 
death  in  1952. 

In  1930  the  USDA  published  his  Bibliog- 
raphy of  the  History  of  Agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  a  definite  work  for  Its  time. 
A  decade  later  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
contained  his  perceptive  "American  Agricul- 
ture— the  First  300  Years."  After  Edwards' 
death,  Wayne  D.  Rasmussen  took  charge  of 
the  program  and  w^s  responsible  for  the 
centennial  history  entitled  Century  of  Serv- 
ice: The  First  100  Years  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.*'  Authors  of  the 
book  were  Gladys  Baker,  Rasmussen,  Vivian 
Wiser,  and  Jane  M,  Porter.  Some  Congress- 
men denounced  the  volume,  questioning  the 
ability  of  government  historians  to  write  ob- 
jectively. "The  critics'  allegation  was  that 
this  scholarly  account  of  the  USDA's  opera- 
tions was  a  partisan  tool."  Fortunately,  their 
attempts  to  enjoin  distribution  of  the  book 
were  foiled  by  the  Department's  leadership. 
Besides  the  publication  of  books,  articles, 
and  bulletins,  the  office  prepares  staff  studies 
for  the  Secretary  that  present  historical 
background  for  current  pwlicy  decisions.  Sev- 
eral other  Departments  have  studied  this 
unusual  function.**  In  a  different  dimension, 
this  office  has  for  many  years  served  as  a 
secretariat  for  the  Agricultural  Historical 
Society. 

Among  the  newer  departmental  historical 
programs  are  those  In  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  Labor:  and  Transportation.  Within 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment has  historical  offlces  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  and  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Since  Its  inception  in  1963,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Office  has  been  headed  by  Abe  Bortz. 
Like  the  Labor  Depyartment's  program.  It 
has  not  yet  produced  any  major  publication. 
Soon,  however.  It  ■will  publish  a  100-page 
guide  to  social  security  records.  Its  oral  his- 
tory project,  consisting  of  more  than  150 
Interviews,  also  nears  completion.''  Jonathan 
Grossman  launched  the  Labor  Department's 
historical  efforts  in  1963.  He  serves  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary  and  maintains  a 
bibliography  on  the  history  of  labor  In  Amer- 
ica. The  Department  of  Transportation's 
historical  program  began  in  1967,  although 
that  of  Its  component,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  predates  It  seven  years. 

Two  Independent  agencies,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  have  devel- 
oped substantial  historical  activities  during 
their  comparatively  brief  existence.  The  first, 
and  highly  acclaimed,  product  of  the  AEC 
historical  office  was  The  New  World,  1939/ 
1946.  Volume  I  of  the  official  history  of  the 
ABC.  The  second  volume.  Atomic  Shield, 
1947-1952,  has  Just  appeared.""  Richard  O. 
Hewlett,  Chief  Historian  of  the  AEC  and  co- 
author of  these  works,  is  now  prepiaring  a 
book  on  Rlckover  and  the  nuclear  navy,*» 
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NASA's  hl*torlcal  progTMQ  began  in  1W8 
under  the  leaderthlp  of  Eugene  M  Eaime 
Two  yeaja  later  Bmzne  launched  the  offlcl*! 
publlcAtJona  with  hU  AeronauUcs  and  A$tro- 
nautics  An  American  Chronology  of  Scimce 
and  Technology  tn  the  Srploratton  of  Space. 
t91S-t9«0"  This  hka  been  followed  by  siml- 
Ur  annual  chronologtee  and  chronologiee  de- 
TOted  to  the  Mercury.  Gemini,  and  Apollo 
projects  ^  Since  I9e«  the  olBce  haa  publUhed 
several  monographs,  some  written  under  con- 
tract by  private  scholars,  rather  than  being 
undertaken  by  the  permanent  staff  A  good 
example  is  Tht3  Srw  Ocean  .4  History  of 
Project  Mercury,  by  Swenson.  Orlmwood.  and 
Alexander  •• 

The  only  approach  to  a  formal  history  ol 
the  legUlatlve  branch  began  in  1963  with  the 
founding  of  the  United  States  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  This  organl^atlun.  whose  sole 
president  has  been  Representative  Fred 
Schwengel  iR-Iowai  bears  no  >fflclai  rela- 
tion to  the  government  iind  receives  no  ap- 
propriated funds  It  has  emphaalzed  a  hts- 
u-irlcal  awareness  of  the  Capitol  aj  a  DulM- 
Ing  To  accomplish  this  end  :t  has  published 
the  highly  successful  guidebook.  We.  :n.e 
People  wnh  funds  from  the  sale  Jf  jver  two 
mlUioa  copl«a,  the  Society  has  undertaken 
the  cQaipU«KHiin  nf  a  comprehenolve.  schol- 
arly bibliography  on  the  Capitol,  which  will 
bear  the  :mprint  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
h.ima  Press  Several  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  myself  included  nope  to  per- 
suade the  Society  to  broaden  Its  scope  to 
include  the  itudy  of  legislative  history  By 
malting  fellowships  available  for  5uch  in- 
vestigations, both  on  the  pre-  and  post-doc- 
toral level,  the  Society  rould  make  a  great 
contribution  to  American  historiography 

In  considering  the  federal  government's 
historical  programs,  attention  must  not  be 
reetncied  to  thoee  iigencies  which  publish 
their  own  histories  Without  the  facllitlee  of 
the  governments  great  repositories,  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  the  Library  of  Congress, 
little  official  history  could  be  written.  And 
without  the  use  of  theee  repweitories.  iinoffl- 
clal  history  of  many  aspects  of  the  .Vmerican 
experience  is  likely  to  be  deficient.  In  their 
support  of  all  serioua  investigation  into  the 
nation's  past,  these  .igencies  constitute  a 
vital  part  of  the  government  »  historical  pro- 
gram. Probably  -he  moet  concrete  contribu- 
tion these  agencies  make  to  historical  study, 
besides  the  -bvious  fact  i>f  collecting  and 
maintaining  original  source*.  Is  in  their  prep- 
aration of  Suding  aids  Within  "he  National 
Archives  sv-stem.  which  includes  the  presi- 
dential libraries  and  Federal  Records  Cen- 
ters.** finding  aids  range  from  preliminary 
inventories  to  elaborate  guides  to  special 
categories  of  records,  such  as  the  Kenneth 
W  Munden  .tnd  Henry  P  Beers  Guide  to 
Federal  Archnen  RcLattng  to  the  Ciiil  War^' 
This  Guide,  like  Beers'  more  recent  >ne  deal- 
ing with  Confederate  recnrds,  ■  cites  second- 
ary publications  b.ised  nn  the  sources,  thus 
performing  a  valuable  bibllogriiphlcal  service 

Although  the  compilation  of  Writings  on 
American  Hntory,  V^olume  II  of  the  American 
Historical  Associations  Annual  Reptrrt  Is  n  jt 
directly  related  to  the  work  of  the  National 
Archives  ^iid  its  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission,  the  NHPC  m  1051  .is- 
sumed  responsibility  for  this  publication  It 
should  be  noted  that  both  volumes  of  the 
AHA  Annual  Report  [Proceedings  and  Writ- 
ings) have  always  been  published  by  a  gov- 
ernment agency  The  fact  that  the  m<J6t  re- 
cent volume  of  Writings  is  for  1658  indicates 
the  pressing  need  for  this  discipline  to  ap- 
ply computer  techniques  to  its  bibliograph- 
ical .ipparatus.^ 

In  iiddltlon  to  the  previously  mentioned 
documentary  publication  of  the  National 
Archives,  and  those  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commission, 
some  of  the   presidential   libraries  have  un- 
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dertaken  their  own  publication  programs  The 
RooMSvelt  Library  has  published  two  volumes 
on  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  Conservation  " 
and  three  volumes  on  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
and  Foreign  Affairs "  The  Harry  8  Trunian 
Library  Institute  has  initiated  a  aeries  of  re- 
search projects  supported  by  private  funds 
Donald  R.  McCoy.  Director  of  Studies  for  the 
Institute,  gave  first  priority  to  civil  rights 
during  the  Truman  administration 

With  the  assistance  of  Richard  Ruetten.  he 
has  prepared  a  tnanu.scrlpt  i<n  this  topic 
The  Elsenhower  Library  as  set  haa  under- 
taken no  monographic  ct  documentary  pub- 
lications, but  11  haa  initiated  an  impressive 
•series  of  conferenoes  for  historians  To  popu- 
larize the  Library  as  an  educational  and 
cultural  institution,  the  staff  held  confer- 
ences in  1969  dealing  with  Western  history 
and  the  twenty-rifth  anniversary  of  D  Day 
In  connection  with  the  meetings,  the  Library 
a-ssembled  'hematic  art  exhibits  These  con- 
ferences may  well  have  l>een  in.splred  by  the 
s»'ries  the  Natlcnal  Archives  began  in  1967 
They  have  dealt  with  polar  records,  statis- 
tical records,  captured  Oerman  documents. 
and  diplomatic  history,  A  two-day  confer- 
ence on  the  lilstory  of  the  US  territories 
begins  Monday.  Ni'Vember  a  and  another 
on  urban  history  N  scheduled  for  spring 
1970  To  keep  the  academic  profession  abreast 
of  Its  programs  and  plans,  the  National  .Ar- 
chives inaugurated  Prologue  The  Journal  of 
the  National  Archives  in  the  .spring  of  1969 
Its  articles  will  encompass  the  entire  Archives 
establishment  including  'he  presidential 
librarlPs  and  Federal  Records  Centers 

The  newest  i.f  the  presidential  libraries. 
the  Juhnsun  Library  m  Austin,  assured  It- 
self a  vast  quantity  if  documentation  when 
the  President  required  all  executive  agen- 
cies to  prepare  histories  of  their  activities 
during  his  tenure  This  rush  project  pre- 
vented any  real  analytical  syntheses,  but  it 
did  provide  in  '^ne  place  much  of  the  raw 
data,  with  some  guides  to  its  Import,  that 
future  historians  will  use  IJke  other  presi- 
dential libraries,  the  Jcjhn.scn  IJbrary  has  an 
active  "ral  history  program 

Por  American  historians  engaged  In  orig- 
inal research,  the  Library  of  Congress'  Manu- 
script Division  offers  a  tremendous  variety 
of  Riches,  ranging  !rom  presidential  papers 
to  the  official  files  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  und  the  National  A.ssoclatlon  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  In  .in 
effort  to  aid  researchers  locate  needed  Infor- 
mation, the  Library  of  Congress  h.^s  prepared 
extensive  finding  aids  to  Its  own  holdings,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  other  Institutions  In 
1918  It  issued  the  first  guide  that  made  a  sub- 
-.tantial  effort  to  lncorTf>orate  data  on  manu- 
scripts throughout  the  country,  the  Check 
List  of  Collections  of  Pergonal  Papers  n  Ht.t- 
torical  Societies.  Vnxvcrnty  and  Public  Lt- 
b'orics.  ind  Other  [.earned  /n.?f rf ufiorti  tn 
the  United  States  A  popular  revision  came 
in  rt*24  entitled  Mtinuscrtpts  m  Public  and 
P'-iiate  Collections  ;n  the  United  States. 
These  guides  were  not  .nearly  so  comprehen- 
sive nor  helpful  as  Philip  M  Hamers  A 
Guide  to  Archues  and  .Manuscripts  in  the 
Jnited  States.*'  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Natlon.il  Historical  PubllcaUona  Com- 
mission, but  they  were  important  as  pioneer- 
ing efforts  .Another  signiflcant  biographical 
c<intrlbutlon  was  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the 
United  States  of  America  il960).  When  the 
Library  of  Congress  undertook  compilation 
and  publication  of  the  National  Union  Cata- 
log of  Manu.icnpt  Collections  (6  vols.  1962- 
fi8).  It  provided  the  vehicle  for  a  complete 
reptirtlng  of  manuscripts  in  the  coimtry  Un- 
fortunately, the  completeness  depends  on  the 
cooperation  of  repositories,  and  the  method 
of  cumulating  data  and  Indices  la  antiquated, 
but  the  Library  of  Congress  must  be  ap- 
plauded for  furnwhlng  the  opportunity  for 
achieving  bibliographical  control  over  our 
vast  array  of  primary  sources  Among  the  Li- 
brary of  Con(f  ens'  most  Important  documen- 


tary publications  have  been  the  Journals  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  1774-1789-  and 
the  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company.** 

A  comparatively  recent  venture  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Center  for  the  Coordi- 
nation of  Foreign  Manuscript  Copying,  proin- 
laee — and  Indeed  has  already  delivered— great 
help  to  historians  This  center,  headed  by 
Oeorge  O  Kent,  serves  as  a  clearlnghoiisp 
for  information  on  the  availability  of  photo- 
copied manuscripts  In  the  United  States  it 
seeks,  moreover,  to  assist  scholars  in  planning 
photocopying  projects  abroad  so  that  dupli- 
cation, with  Its  attendant  wastes  to  both 
rejjofiltory  and  copier,  may  be  avoided  Twue 
a  year  News  From  the  Center  apprises  read- 
ers of  copies  of  foreign  manuscripts  In  this 
country  and  research  conditions  in  foreign 
archives.  Another  publication  important  •  i 
historians  is  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  While  its  scope  transcends 
our  discipline,  some  of  Its  most  significant 
articles  are  historical. 

In  recent  years  the  Smithsonian  Instltutu.n 
has  offered  increased  support  for  the  studv 
of  history  In  the  forms  of  postdoctoral  visit- 
ing research  ass<x:iateshlps.  predoctoral  in- 
ternships, and  research  asslstantshlps  Tfie 
collections  of  the  Institution  have  long  been 
available  for  research,  but  the  inducement  f 
hnancial  aid  to  study  specific  collections  l.ii.-; 
been  a  positive  attraction  for  historians,  i-^- 
pecially  those  interested  in  American  studies 
and  the  history  of  science  and  technolokrv 
Students  of  American  history  have  too  olti:; 
Ignored  the  kind  (.f  non-literarv  docuniei.- 
tation  offered  by  museums  Whatever  attrac- 
tion the  Smithsonian  may  have  for  visit  me 
researchers,  its  primary  mission  Is  to  advance 
and  diffuse  knowledge  through  Its  corps  if 
resident  scholars  Researchers  in  several  Htlds 
have  long  profited  from  the  Smithsonian's 
specialized  publications  Beginning  In  1  »66 
the  Institution  strove  for  a  general  audience 
through  the  .Smlt>isontan  Journal  of  History 
Its  erratic  publication  schedule  proved  a  great 
disappointment,  and  In  the  summer  of  l')69 
the  Institution  decided  to  kill  the  Journal 
and  divert  funds  elsewhere. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  government's  histori- 
cal program  is  m  Impressive  Indication  of 
its  commitment  to  history  But  governmental 
agencies  do  not  necessarily  construe  this  :is 
11  commitment  to  publication,  nor  even  is 
a  service  to  the  taxpayers  who  support  it 
The  military  offices  stress  that  their  histories 
lire  primarily  for  internal  consumption  ..:id 
secondarily  for  the  public  •"  Perhaps  the  :>»- 
cent  record  should  encourage  official  mili- 
tary historians  to  take  less  pride  In  cur 
martial  accomplishments  and  to  seek  •■> 
render  a  wider  service  to  the  citizens  of  t;;e 
nation,  who.  after  all.  make  their  ■work  f  's- 
slble.  My  argument  Is  not  that  official  his- 
torians have  worshipped  false  pods,  for  the 
scholarly  quality  of  their  work  has  penerLiiiv 
been  sound  The  time  has  come,  it  seems  tJ 
me.  for  'hose  directing  the  government's  hl;^- 
torical  programs  'U3  put  social  utility  ahead 
of  .iny  kind  of  parochial  Interest.  "This  f  h- 
vlously  Is  more  easily  said  than  done  for 
clvU  servants,  hut  unless  It  Is  done.  I  f"ar 
that  the  commonwealth  will  suffer 

One  of  the  problems  now  besetting  serv:  e 
histories  Is  Just  this  matter  of  pan-)chlaii.-rn 
Military  policy  since  World  War  II  has  been 
formed  above  the  levels  of  individual  serv- 
ices. The  nation's  political,  military,  ind 
diplomatic  decisions  have  often  been  shaped 
and  determined  by  the  National  Secun'v 
Council,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  atid 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  More  often  thru 
not.  official  historians  writing  for  publica- 
tion do  not  have  access  to  records  from  these 
agencies,  so  anything  they  write  reflects  a 
decidedly  low  level  of  operations  Even  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense,  there  has  been 
little  coordination  of  the  history  of  miUUiry 
activities  since  1947.  when  the  Department 
was  created.  The  historical  stafl  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  he 
the  logical  agency  to  exercise  leadership  m 
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writing  a  departmental  history,  but  It  baa 
not  done  so.  Even  U  such  a  history  could  not 
be  published  Immediately  because  of  secu- 
rity restrictions,  preliminary  research  and 
writing  should  be  under  way.  Inaction  now 
means  that  the  type  of  history  that  should 
be  written  may  remain  undone. 

.^slde  from  the  scholarly  activity  that  re- 
sults in  publication,  almost  all  governmental 
historical  offices  maintain  reference  services, 
both  for  Internal  and  pubUc  use.  Many  as- 
semble reference  files  that  enable  the  re- 
.si-arch  which  can  later  lead  to  publication, 
.•several  historical  agencies  administer  mu- 
seums, which  can  be  an  excellent  means  of 
r.jmmunlcatlng  a  sense  of  the  past.  These 
festivities  are  manifestly  Important,  but  I 
submit  that  the  prime  responsibility  of  offi- 
cial historians  In  a  democratic  society  should 
be  to  write  and  publish  history  that  explains 
ijiivernmental  operations  to  Intelligent  citi- 
zens. Otherwise,  government  history  serves 
niidnly  Itself  and  not  the  public  that  sus- 
tains It. 

Because  of  their  knowledge  of  agences' 
L'peratlons  and  records,  government  histo- 
rians frequently  are  commandeered  Into  non- 
hlstorlcal  duties.  Career  administrators  usu- 
ally have  little  appreciation  for  the  hlsto- 
ri.m's  task  and  the  fact  that  long  periods  of 
concentration  are  required  to  produce  decent 
history  They  find  it  easy  to  use  historical 
talents  In  writing  speeches,  preparing  reports, 
.iiid  the  like.  Unfortunately,  some  historians 
are  willing  to  be  diverted  and  use  this  as  an 
excuse  for  not  fulfilling  their  primary  obllga- 
'lon.  Since  the  government  has  a  considerable 
investment  In  official  history,  the  profession, 
through  Its  various  organizations,  must 
maintain  pressure  on  the  government  to  in- 
s\tre  that  Its  official  historians  do  not  become 
1  urdened  with  other  responsibilities. 

The  amount  of  the  government's  Invest- 
ment In  official  history  Is  no  real  Indication 
of  lis  effectiveness  nor  of  whether  taxpayers 
L-et  their  money's  worth.  Those  programs 
•hat  can  be  Judged  by  their  serious  publlca- 
Mons  have  usually  measured  up  to  scholarly 
nterla. 

While    the    finished    products   reflect   ob- 
lectlve    scholarship.    In    the    process    of    re- 
earch   and    writing,    government    historians 
are  sometimes  subjected  to  pressures — subtle 
.md     not -.so-subtle — to     engage     In     special 
jileadlng.  or  at  least   to  present  the  history 
■f  their  particular  employer  in  the  best  pos- 
Dle    light'"    It    has    been    easy    for    hostile 
rules   to   label   them   "court   historians."   It 
Is   a   credit   to   the   integrity   of   the  govern- 
ment historians  that  they  can  usually  wlth- 
^•and  these  pressures,  but  subjection  to  them 
o; rains  away  creative  energy  and  often  delays 
the  entire  process. 

One  problem  that  accounts  for  many  de- 
'.ays   in    writing   official    history   Is   access   to 
lasalfled    records.    Since    I   have   dealt   ■with 
'his  elsewhere.'    I  shall  not  belabor  It  here. 
.■suiSce  it  to  say  that  the  government  badly 
i.eeds  a  coordinated,  uni-led  system  of  classl- 
:y:ne     and    downgrading    Its    records.    His- 
•orlans  within  the  government  should  have 
eisy  access   to  all  agencies'  records,  except- 
ing only   those  obviously  deserving  security 
iasslfications    .^nd  the   government  should 
'•^taolish  a  central  office  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
ess  of    both   official   and   private   historians 
•')  the  necessary  documents.  This  office  could 
also  bring  much  needed  coordination  to  the 
■  iitire  federal  historical  effort.  If  Nixon  and 
subsequent  presidents  follow  Johnson's  cue 
'I   requirlne   azencies   to  prepare   their   hls- 
•   ries    during    a    particular    administration, 
this  cannot   help  having  a  profound  impact 
'n    the    government's    historical    operations. 
Then  there  would  be  even  greater  need  for 
ich  an  office  located  high  within  the  execu- 
ive  branch. 

Finally,  questions  must  be  raised  concern- 
ing the  cost  and  utility  cf  the  government's 
liistorlcal  programs.  In  comparison  with 
other   governmental   expenditures,  the  cost 


Is  negligible  and  it  would  be  easy  to  avoid 
raising  the  Issue.  But  many  wonder  today  If 
It  Is  wise  to  assume  that  governmental  ex- 
penditures are  beyond  the  power  of  our 
analysis.  If  not  comprehension.  Certainly,  the 
Information  presented  by  the  governments 
historical  programs  Is  a  positive  contribution 
to  scholarship  and  Justifies  their  existence. 
But  academic  historians,  as  scholars  and 
citizens,  must  concern  themselves  with  the 
governmental  aspect  of  the  profession.  They 
must  be  aware  of  the  time  and  money  neces- 
sary to  produce  official  histories  and  of  their 
Intended  audiences.  The  profession  should 
strive  to  promote  a  comprehensive  govern- 
mental historical  program  that  would  reflect 
accurately  the  role  of  the  government  in 
American  life. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  what  rec- 
ommendations may  be  made  concerning  those 
departments  without  historical  programs? 
These  include  Treasury,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Post  Office,  Commerce,  Justice. 
as  well  as  the  legislative  branch  and  the  lower 
federal  courts.  As  one  vitally  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  the  profession  and  conscious  of  the 
need  to  apprise  historians  of  non-teaching 
career  opportunities.  I  could  say  that  all 
major  governmental  agencies  would  be  well 
advised  to  have  historical  programs.  Some  ex- 
isting programs,  however,  have  not  estab- 
lished their  worth  through  publications,  and 
although  the  process  of  governmental  history 
Is  admittedly  slow.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  from  most  official  historians  some 
token  of  scholarly  publication  after  several 
years  on  the  public  payroll.  Consequently,  be- 
fore any  agencies  establish  new  historical 
offices,  they  should  enunciate  their  goals 
clearly,  employ  historians  capable  of  achiev- 
ing these  goals,  give  them  the  requisite  sup- 
port and  see  that  they  produce.  Lest  this 
analysis  of  the  government's  historical  pro- 
grams seem,  'too  stringent,  we  must  remember 
that  these  programs  are  possible  only  through 
public  support.  Therefore  their  entire  opera- 
tion, from  the  beginning  of  research  to  the 
published  product,  is  a  matter  of  public,  as 
well  as  professional,  concern. 
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THE  LATE  BELOVED  EVERETT 

Mckinley  dirksen 

I  Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  no  man  served 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
greater  distinction  than  our  late  beloved 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  His 
contribution  is  almost  beyond  measure. 
Many  people  likened  him  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  another  son  of  Illinois,  and  in 
many  respects  he  was  the  Lincoln  of  our 
day 

There  should  be  a  memorial  to  this 
truly  great  man  No  more  fitting  me- 
morial would  be  the  naming  of  the  new 
proposed  Federal  building  and  the  exist- 
ing Federal  building  and  U.S.  courthouse 
in  Chicago  after  him.  It  was  in  the  Fed- 
eral building  that  Senator  Dirksen  had 
his  offlce  In  Chicago.  It  was  to  this  offlce 
that  people  from  across  the  State  would 
come  for  guidance  and  assistance.  None 
were  turned  away.  All  were  always  given 
the  best  he  had  to  offer  for  he  was  in  the 
truest  sense  a  man  of  and  for  the  people. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  name  these  two  buildings  in 
Chicago  after  Senator  Dirksen.  Knowing 
the  high  regard  which  the  American  peo- 
ple of  both  political  parties  held  for  the 
late  Senator,  I  am  quite  confident  that 
all  will  Join  in  supporting  this  proposal. 
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ON  THE   POSSIBILITIES 
OF   TAX   TREASON 


<Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Attorney  General  requested  the  resig- 
nation of  one  of  the  greatest  U.S.  attor- 
neys in  recent  times:  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Morgenthau.  This  request  comes  with  2 
years  left  to  Mr.  Morgenthau's  term  and 
while  he  is  in  the  middle  of  major  inves- 
tigations of  national  importance,  Involv- 
ing organized  crime  and  public  officials. 

To  quote  this  morning's  Washington 
Post: 

The  Nixon  administration's  attempt  to  Are 
RVoert  M.  Morgenthau  as  U.S.  attorney  for 
tiie  Southern  District  of  New  York  Is  widely 
\;ewed  here  as  the  result  of  political  prea- 
iure  gener,\ted  by  the  prosecutor's  wlde- 
.spread  Investigations  of  white-collar  crime 
./nd  organized  racketeering  which  could  In- 
\  live  many  prominent  members  of  the  busl- 
i.pss  and  political  world. 

Recently,  as  Morgenthau's  probes  Into  fl- 
n.inclal  dealings  Involving  the  use  of  foreign 
hmks  picked  up  steam,  the  reports  of  pres- 
'  .ire  from  Washington  have  become  more  fre- 
quent, 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  everyone 
who  is  concerned  about  crime — not  just 
t!ic  very  serious  and  dangerous  crime  on 
the  street,  but  the  multlbilllon-dollar 
Climes  of  the  rich  and  the  syndicates — 
v.iU  support  Attorney  Morgenthau  and 
the  continuation  of  his  probes. 

I  propose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  files 
which  the  U.S.  attorney  of  the  southern 
district  of  New  York  has  accumulated  on 
the  use  of  Swiss  banks  by  American  citi- 
zens to  evade  U.S.  tax  laws  be  subpenaed 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  determine  the  extent  of  the  use 
of  international  tax  loopholes  by  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to 
utilize  this  evidence  of  tax  abuse  before 
it  disappears. 

The  use  of  foreign  secret  bank  ac- 
counts to  avoid  taxation  is  a  form  of 
tax  treason  which  no  American  should 
tolerate. 

I  have  today  requested  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, to  initiate  committee  action  on 
this  critical  matter. 


HOBBY  FARMING 

'  Mr  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  family  farm- 
ers should  not  have  to  compete  against 
someone  who  does  not  have  to  make  a 
i^rofit  to  stay  in  business.  In  an  attempt 
to  do  something  about  that,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  legislation  which  would  prohibit 
agricultural  grants-in-aid  or  farm  as- 
.-istance  payments  for  persons  who  farm 
only  for  tax  purposes.  Senator  Nklson 
Is  today  introducing  companion  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate.  It  is  time  that  we 
eliminate  the  tax  advantages  which 
benefit  the  wealthy  who  use  farms  as 
tax  shelters  and  milk  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  upward  of  $600  million  per  year. 


And  it  is  time  that  we  prohibit  these 
tax  dodge  farmers  from  gaining  the  eco- 
nomic t>enefits  of  farm  programs  as  well. 

Last  January  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  attend  a  seminar  on  corporation  farm- 
ing in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  the  main 
issues  discussed  were  the  invasion  of  cor- 
porate and  nonfarm  interests  into  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  Nation.  At  the 
end  of  that  conference  a  statement  was 
issued  which  read  in  part: 

An  alaxmlng  trend  in  our  time  Is  the  mas- 
sive Invasion  of  agriculture  by  corporate  and 
non-farm  Interests  .  .  .  made  possible  and 
abetted  by  the  availability  of  virtually  un- 
limited capital  and  credit  in  the  hands  of 
those  corporate  giants,  and  by  the  provisions 
of  tax  laws  which  make  it  possible  for  cor- 
porations and  the  Investors  who  are  not 
primarily  engaged  as  farm  operators  to  take 
advantage  of  tax-loss  deductions  on  their 
farm  operations  against  income  produced 
from  non-farm  enterprises. 

The  activity  of  corpwrate  and  non-farm 
Interests  in  agriculture  has  resulted  in  com- 
modity market  price  manipulation,  unreal- 
istlcally  high  prices  for  farm  land,  and  the 
driving  of  farm  families  off  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  us  in  Con- 
gress have  introduced  legislation  which 
we  beheve  would  go  far  in  dealing  with 
this  corporate  invasion  in  agriculture,  an 
ever  increasing  occurrence  which  we  l(X)k 
upon  with  grave  concern.  In  particular, 
this  legislation  included  the  Metcalf  and 
Culver  bills  which  would  have  limited 
tax-loss  deductions  as  a  wrlteofif  against 
nonfarm  income  to  $15,000,  with  a  dollar 
reduction  in  the  writeoff  allowed  for  each 
dollar  of  nonfarm  income  over  $15,000,  I 
support  the  Metcalf -Culver  bills,  and  in- 
cluded a  provision  of  this  sort  in  the  tax 
reform  legislation  which  I  introduced 
shortly  after  my  election  to  Congress  last 
April. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is.  I  think, 
obvious.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  for 
example,  for  farm  losses  to  increase  as 
adjusted  gross  income  increases.  In  1966, 
in  fact,  the  average  farm  losses  reported 
by  88  millionaires  were  in  excess  of 
$40,000.  something  one  should  not  expect 
from  those  who  are  otherwise  prudent 
and  successful  businessmen  and 
investors. 

On  almost  any  day  we  can  see  adver- 
tisements in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  tell- 
ing how  farm  investment  for  wealthy 
people  results  in  tax  shelters  that  enable 
them  to  avoid  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes. 

To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  which  studied 
the  tax  reform  legislation: 

The  utilization  of  these  tax  advantages 
by  high-income  taxpayers  is  not  merely  a 
theoretical  possibility. 

It  is  a  real  threat,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
one  we  attempted  to  deal  with  in  the  tax 
reform  legislation  which  recently  was 
debated  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Among  other  provisions,  the  House- 
passed  tax  reform  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision establishing  an  excess  deductions 
account.  The  EDA  was  established  to  pre- 
vent individuals  from  using  farm  losses  to 
convert  ordinary  income,  taxed  on  a 
graduated  scale,  into  capital  gains,  which 
of  course  are  taxed  at  much  lower  rates. 
However,  under  the  tax  bill  passed  by 
the  House,  only  losses  in  excess  of  $25,- 
000  would  be  added  to  the  EDA  and  it 


would  apply  only  if  the  person  had  a 
nonfarm  income  of  $50,000  per  year  or 
more.  This  method  would  still  leave  the 
tax-dodge  farmer  free  to  use  the  full 
amount  of  his  farming  losses  to  reduce 
the  taxes  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay 
on  his  nonlarming  income. 

Unfortimately.  the  provision  adopted 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was 
little  better.  Under  that  bill,  a  taxpayer 
whose  nonfarm  income  is  less  than  $50,- 
000  could  deduct  his  farm  losses  in  full, 
and  one  with  more  than  $50,000  of  non- 
farm  income  would  be  allowed  to  deduct 
his  losses  in  full  up  to  $25,000,  and  one- 
half  of  everything  over  this. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  tax  re- 
form bills  generally  agreed  also  on  a 
"hobby  farm"  provision  which  included 
a  rule  imder  which  a  taxpayer  could  not 
deduct  losses  arising  from  an  activity  if 
it  was  carried  on  without  an  expecta- 
tion of  realizing  a  profit.  Where  the 
losses  of  such  an  activity — including 
farming — were  more  than  $25,000  in  3 
out  of  5  consecutive  years,  then  the  ac- 
tivity Is  presumed  to  have  been  carried 
on  without  the  expectation  of  a  profit, 
unless  the  taxpayer  can  show  to  the  con- 
trary. 

In  his  attempt  to  amend  the  Senate 
bill,  Senator  Metcalf  pointed  out  that 
the  House  EDA  provisions  would  raise 
about  $20  million  and  would  affect  about 
3,000  F>ersons.  If  approved  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion, his  amendment  would  have  raised 
alx)ut  $205  million  in  revenue  and  would 
have  affected  about  14.000  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  this  was  no  pan- 
acea and  Senator  Metcalf  pointed  out 
himself  that  his  amendment,  while  much 
better  than  the  House  proposal,  would 
still  have  affected  only  2  percent  of  the 
770,000  taxpayers  who  claim  farm  losses 
on  their  income  tax  returns.  The  im- 
portant point,  however,  is  that  It  would 
not  affect  the  legitimate  farmers  who 
claim  legitimate  losses. 

When  the  tax  reform  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  In  August,  I  said  at 
that  time  that  I  considered  the  tax-loss 
farming  provisions  unsatisfactory.  Sen- 
ator Metcalf's  amendment  did  not  pass 
the  Senate,  and  the  bill  which  did  pass 
the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  is  also  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  this  matter. 

It  is  for  tills  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  additional  provisions  to  the 
coalition  farm  bill  which  I  cosponsored 
several  weeks  ago.  My  amendment  will 
simply  assure  us  that  tax-dodge  and 
hobby  farmers — both  in  farming  to  avoid 
taxes  and  not  to  make  a  profit — will  not 
get  the  same  farm  program  benefits  as 
the  legitimate  farmers  who  actively  work 
their  fields  and  provide  this  Nation  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  food  and  fiber. 
Although  there  are  not  many  statistics 
available  on  this  matter,  I  have  received 
information  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Indicating  that  in  1966.  264,000 
farmers  reporting  losses  on  their  opera- 
tions had  received  $272  million  in  farm 
program  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  many  persons  with  very  liigh 
incomes,  including  some  whose  incomes 
reach   $1   million   or  more,  claim   tax 
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losses   for    farmlnK    operations.    Plgrures  ments     desierned     for     totally     diCTerent  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol!ow« 

compiled  by  the  USDA  indicate  that  In     purpoees  in  Heu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  anifnu- 

1968  over  56  percent  of  our  farmers  re-  Mr    Speaker,   since   I   am   already   an  '"*"'  "i*«"     $33,9i5.ooo":    and   the  s«r.n;e 

ceive  only   11   percent  of  £dl  farm  pay-  author  of  the  coalition  farm  bill    'H.R  *«»■«•  to  the  same 

ments,  and  most  of  these  receive  between  14014'    I  am  using   that  measure  as  a  ?ohn"  j  ^mcFa^''*"* 

$200  and  $499  per  year    Now  we  know  vehicle  to  introduce  the  legislation  *hlch  edwabd  J   PATrmN 

that  a  number,  and  I  suspect  a  growlni?  I    am    proposinK    today     My    proposal.  CLAaENcr  D   long. 

number,  of  hobby  farmers  are  not  only  which  appears  below,  will  appear  as  title  Oeorcb  Mahon, 

milking  the  Federal  Treasury  by  claiming  XI   of   that   legislation,   and   will   aflfect  E  A.  Cide«bero. 

tax  losses,  they  are  at  the  same  time  ac-  titles  II.  wool,   title  III.  corn  and  feed  charu:8  r   Jonas. 

ceptlng  Kraiits-in-ald  or  assistance  pav-  grains;    title   IV'.   cotton,    title   V'    what;  „     f^*NK  t   Bow. 

ments  for  not  farming  when  they  had  tlUe  V'l.  soybeans  and  flax  .seed;  and  title  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

no  intention  of  doing  so  in  the  first  place  X,  rice  Mike  Mansfieij). 

I  think  this  practice  ought  to  be  stopped  The  new  title  follows:  ^vtxlif^'pKoxMiKc 

It  is  unfair,  and  It  is  unfairly  «lv:ng  the  yiyiji  xi    ijmii.-vtion  on  benefits  Ralph  w   Ya«boroitch 

whole  farm  program  a  bad  name  To  cor-  por   hobby   p.\rmers  Richard  b   ri  .ssell. 

rect  that.  I  am  using  a  VPhicle  which  has  ^ec    1201.  ,ai    if  the  net  operating  loss  in-  Sttart  Stmincton. 

already  been  accepted  in  principle  by  the  c^rred  oy  ^ny  person  rrum  larminK  opera-  ^   i:MJ.B  Boccs. 

Senate  and  the  House  in  the  tax  reform  t:..[is  exceeds  $10000  m  each  of  any  i  years  James  b.  Piarson. 

bills  passed  by  the  two  houses — that  per-  l-  -^ny  5-year  perl'.xl,  then  unless  the  person  Hiram  L.   Fonc, 

sons  who  farm  without  an  expectation  of  ebtabllshes  to  the  contrary  that  he  was  oper-  „        M'Ltun   R    Young 

realizing    a    profit    should    be    prohlblt.-d  ''"««    *'^»»    '^    expectation    or    realizing    a  Manager,  on  the  Part  of  the  Senatr 

from  using  their     hobbles"  to  gain  tax  ^''""V   '^'"   f*"""  ^''*"   ''^  deemed    to  be  statement 

V,        ^.  carrying   on    farming   operations   in    U\e   last 

oenents.  ..^^  ,,j   .^^^,^   5-vear  period   without  .ui   ex-  "^^^  managers  on   the  part  of  the  House 

If   tne  addition   to   the  coalition  farm  pectation  of  profit.  "^  "^^  conference  on   the  disagreeing  vote.s 

bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  were  ,b)   No  person  who,  pursuant  to  subsec-  "^  '^®  ^*'"  """ses  on  the  amendments    f 

adapted.    ua.per.«on    who    ha.s    a    loss   of  tion    (a»    of   this   section,    is  deemed   to   be  ^^^  Sena'e  to  the  bill   iHR    14751 1   makiK»; 

510  OlM)  or  naare  in   i  vears  out  of  5  could  carrying  on   larmlnK  operations  In  any  year  appropriations  for  military  construction   :   r 

Obtain   the   benefits   o'f   the   variOU.S   farm  W-hout  an  expectation  of  profit  may  be  pro-  '^^  Department  ^'  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 

nrosrrams   evtenderi   'n    thK   rrainr   farm  ''"•'^^  »"y  benefits  the  foUowlni?  vear  under  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purpo.stv, 

Tin   iTr^fn    nnirc^o     •,  M      '    fl  .Vof  i!.  ^^^  '^^s  amended  bv  titles  II.  in.  IV    V.  VI,  submit    the    following    statement    In    expla- 

lemslation,  unless  he  ■•juld  prove  tliat  he  ^^^  „,  j^is  Act  nation  of  the  etreci  of  the  action  agreed  up  :i 

IS  in  blL«iness  to  make  a  profit    This  in-  and  recommended  in  the  accompanylnK  .■on- 

cludes    th?   wool    program,    feed    iirains.  -  ference  report   as  to  each  of  such  amenct- 

cotton.  wheat,  nee,  soybeans  and  flax.  miljt\RV  covsTRUrTlOM   ^ppro  "»»«^s  namely 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  totaT^OV'CI^'O-^'^^^  Amendment   No    1.  Military  construction, 

my  proposals  would  not  prohibit  anv  p   r-  ^^'\ii<-^-^t>— <-<JNfi-.KtP.Ct.           Kh-  .^^my     Appropriates   »287,228,000   instead     r 

rons  from  receiving  cropland  adjustment  ^"^  toovlo,^  "'  f^^°P"**,^  ^^>-  I,^"  "°T  ^v' 

payment.<^CAP     Under    rhi..    cropland  Mr    SIKIJ   submitted    the   following  ^^^^^^^^^^^^l^^S^^^, 

conservation    program,    farmers    leceive  conrerei  ce    eport  and  .statement  on  the  ,„^,„j^3  ^^^  deletions  to  the  amountJ^  ^m 

payments    for    diverting    acres    .jf    land  bill    HR    14. d1'   inaKing  appropriations  ime  items  as  proposed  by  the  House 

from  crops  to  conservation  uses  The  con-  for  military  construction  for  the  Depart-  ^    ,    „  ,  ^,  ^    ..^      o  .,.,. 

cem  over  soil,  water,  and  wildlife  con-  ment  of  Defense  lor  the  fiscal  year  end-  '^"^^^^^"rn^tNaUonai^li^^enc? 

servation  makes  It  apparent.  I  think,  that  mK   Ji^ne  30.    1970.   and   for  other   pur-         check   Centen ,....       -  $489,000 

any  attempts  to  conserve  cur  land  are  POses:  Port    Knox.    Ky  :    Armor    and 

neces-sajy  and  nisht  to  be  encouraged.  To  coNfTRENcc   Rei-or'     H    Reft    No    91-7701  reconnaissance       instruction 

qualify  for  CAP  payments  a  person  must  ^^  committee  ..'f   ..n-erence 'on  the  dlB-  K.'rT'Rucker"  Ala""usX:.VNS      "'•''"■''*^ 

be   actively    farmmi;    t)r   a   period   of   3  ^^eetng   vote*   ..f   the   'wo   Housos  on   the  Rucker.   Aia      lsa-wns 

years  and  he  must  havt  a  histoiT  of  crop  amendmen-*    .f  the  senate  to  the  bUl   ,HR.  ^ili"'*"*""^  instruction  fa- 

production.  If  any  person  under  this  pro-  14751 1      maJting  appn.«priaUona  for  military  p^^t  Bliss    Tex      aulded  mis-     ^ 

tiram  has  farm  losses,  but  wants  and  can  construction  for  the  Department  of  Defenae  ,,1)^  maintenance  buildings          .  2  004  000 

mialify  to  divert  acres  into  conservation  '^^  '-^^  f^*^'  >'^*r  endins;  June  30,  1970.  and  p„rt  RUev.  Kans     Road        "     -  1' 023' 000 

uses.    I    believe    he    ought    to    be    allowed  f^''  '^,<**'-   purpi««;,      having   met.   after  full  Aberdeen'      Proving       Ground. 

to  do   so  "^'"^  .ree  conference,   have   agreed   to   recom-  ^^      Automotive  instruction 

.»      -,         ■            ,        ,         ,  mend  and  k\o  recommend  to  their  respective  t.Miiriinuc                                             _i.i   q««  (»i,i 

Mr   Speaker,  this  legislation  IS  not  m-  Ho-oses  as  fmiowB                                    "^           utuie    and  roads -laSwo 

tended  nor  would  it  penalize  the  family  That  the  House  recede  frx,m  it«  disaKree-  .vum?Armvt^fK>Vo^^                    '  3«.  000 

farmer  who  may  lemtimalely  incur  losses  .ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num-  ai^e  mcxlernlzalion                               —572  000 

from  sales    In  fatt.  it  :s  .lieant  to  protect  ^^ed  6.  6.  xuO.  1.   md  .i«ree  U)  tne  s«une  I.etterkenny   Armv   Depot     Pa* 

him   from   unfair  competition.   It   would  .Amendment  numbered  1    That  the  House  Radiographic    inspection   fa- 

allect  the  .so-called  •farmer  ■  who  loses  r<««le  fr^fr-  !»  ciisagreemeut  to  the  amend-        ,  uitv    -1,049,000 

at  least  S30.000  m  a  5-vear  period,  and  ^7'  '     '^^^^^f  •''''"' T^^  /    '^,'^,:^'^  f'"^^''^     ■'^'^y     Depot.     Colo.: 

who  caimot  show  tliat   he  is  ^1   business  r     u      ^*"^''  *''^'    '"  -''"endment,  as  follows:  R.idK>graphlc    inspection    fa- 

wno  caiuioi  snow   inai  ne    s  ..1  ousines-s  i^  u^u  a  the  sum  pro^oBed  bv  said  .imend-  cilitv                                               a-i  02f5  000 

with  an  expectation  of  making  a  profit  ment  insert     »287.228.000':   and  the  Senate  ,_•  .^-     Military  ' AcademV "  West         '•""''•""' 

This  measure  is  not  a  curtail  for  the  agree  to  the  same.  Point.  N.Y. :   Cadet  activities 

corporate  invasion  into  awriculture  whase  Araendment  numbered  2    That  the  House         center    .-. 4-16,814.000 

tentacles  .seem  to  be  CKtendini;  each  vear.  •'''«'<le  -rom  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Brook    Armv    Medical    Center, 

and  I  will  continue  to  support  the  meas-  ''"''"^  "^   ''^^  senate   numbered   2,  and  agree  Tex         Administrative      and 

ures  proposed   by  Senau.r  Metcalf  and  '''  ;^« -^aniewuh  an  amendment,  as  follows          chussro..m    building +9.891,000 

Reoresentative  CrtvER    Rut  I  ti*.lipvf.  this  '=»'!*'»"'    ^'^  ""'"  Pri-'P*^*?*!  hy  , aid  amend-  Europe    .Ammunition  storage..      +2,500.000 

KepreseniauveLLL\EH    But  i  Oelievt  this  nient  insert   ■•»30O.028,0OO";   and  the  Senate  Fi^uVtion  due  to  unobllcated 

measure  is  a  first  step   With  its  adoption  a^-ree  to  the  same  balances                 unobligated     ^^  ^^  ^^ 

we  will  be  telling  tax-dodge  fanners  and  Amendmen-   numbered  3     That  the  House  FurtDlx.  NJ      ElVvaVed  steam 

investors  that  farm  assistance  pn)gram.>  recede  from   its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  line,  reception  renter                          —75,000 

were    not    established    for    their    benefit,  ^^ent  of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree  tj  Fort    Fi>lk,    I.a       Light    vehicle 

but    to    help    stabilize    farm    income    and  ^^*    ^^'"^   "'"'    •'"   amendment     as   follows           driving  range      -216.000 

assure  the  consumer  an  adefiuate  supply  '"  '"^^  "^  ''^^  •''""^  proposed  by  said  amend-  Army  .Map  service  Washington. 

of  quality  agricultural  product.  Wealthy  ^^^ /^thJ  'mr'"''^''    ''"'*''''  ^^"'''*  ""^        ^''"     ^^^nain^     for 

fTi?nT'"  "^?:^''^  "^.'  be  allowed  to  use  Amendment  n.imbered  4    That  the  House  FonZe,' Va ^^  P«t  offl^;::::::         Z?^\Z 

farming  as  either  a  tax  dodge  or  as  a  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Fort     buss.    Tex  .    Main    post 

means  to  obtain  Federal  assistance  pay-  ment  of   the  Senate   numbered   4,  and  agree          office _          —436.000 
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Xj  s.   Army   Military   Academy, 

West    Point,    NY.:    Hoepltal 

and  utmtlea  (dettclency) ...  —$3,399,000 
Port  J.  M.  WalnwTlght.  Alaska: 

Survival  measures —820.000 

The  conferees  have  approved  a  cadet  ac- 
tivities center.  In  the  amount  of  $16,814,000, 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  with 
the  proviso  that  before  any  contract  for  the 
construction  of  this  center  is  awarded,  the 
Army  must  make  a  full  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  This  report 
should  set  forth  the  extent  of  competition 
obtained  in  the  bidding  for  this  project  and 
the  measures  taken  by  all  concerned  with 
this  construction  to  ensure  that  fair  value 
iB  obtained  for  the  construction  dollars  spent. 
The  Army  should  make  every  effort  to  con- 
struct this  center  within  the  amount  allorwed. 

.\mendment  No.  2,  Military  Construction, 
Navy:  Appropriates  $300,028,000  Instead  of 
(271,606,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
1305,377,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
items  as  propoeed  by  the  House: 

Naval     Underwater     Weapons 
Research     and     Engineering- 
Station,  Newport,  R.I.:  Mark 
48  weapons  sj^stem  test  cen- 
ter           +$764,000 

Naval  Air  Rewor*  Facility, 
Quonset  Point,  R.I.:  Engine 
parts  coating  shop +1,003,000 

Fleet  Antlalr  Warfare  Training 
Center,  Dam  Neck.  Va. :  Com- 
puter building  addition +403,000 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Nor- 
folk, Va.:  Cleaning  and  cor- 
rosion treatment  building + 1 ,  aM,  000 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando, 
Fla.: 

Kecrult  barracks +8,286,000 

Mess   hall +2,023,000 

Naval     Shipyard,      Charleston, 
.'^  C  :  Waterfront  services  fa- 
Ultlee +200.000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Chase  Field. 
lex.:  Transmitter  and  re- 
ceiver building  and  land  ac- 
quisition          +791,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  KlngsvUIe, 
Tex  :  Aircraft  maintenance 
!  angar +2,881,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore, 
Calif.:  Aircraft  systems  traln- 
.:ig  building +956,000 

Naviil  Air  Station.  North  Is- 
;and.  Calif.:  Helicopter  over- 
liaul  and  repair  shop +1,620,000 

Naval  Training  Center,  San 
Diego,  Calif.:  Service  school 
barracks     +3,336,000 

Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wash.:  Woodworking  shop. _     +4,000,000 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Land- 
ing Field.  Bogue.  N.C. : 

Utilities +352,000 

<  ombat       vehicle       mainte- 
nance  shop +136,000 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Le- 
'eune.  N.C: 
■.;tPratlons   for   ADP   instal- 

.tion     -il03,000 

'.Veipons  maintenance  shop.         -1-425,000 
Heetronlc  maintenance 

.shop +506,000 

Utilities  and  roads +683,000 

M:irlne     Corps      Air      Station, 
Cherry  Point.  N.C: 
Aerial    gunnery     range     Im- 
provements          +1,631,000 

Barracks +352,000 

M;.rme   Corps   Air  Station.   El 

loro.   Calif:    Barracks +3,564,000 

Marine  Corps  RecnUt  Depot, 
San  Diego,  Calif.:  Barracks.     +5,601,000 


Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
Ouantanamo,  Cuba:  Electric 
powerplant    

Naval    Construction    Battalion 
Center,  Oulfport,  Miss. : 

Enlisted  men's  barracks 

OontroUed    humidity    ware- 
house     

Stock  receiving  facility 

Fire  station 

Supply  operations  facility.. 

Retail    supply   issue 

Utilities 

Telephone       exchange/com- 
mand center 

Reduction  due  to  unobligated 
balances   

Naval  Support  Activity,  New 
Orleans,  La.:  Reconstruction 
of  wharf 

Navy  Supply  Corps  School, 
Athens,  Ga.:  Training  build- 
ing   

Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center,  DavlsvUle,  R.I. :  Regi- 
mental headquarters  build- 
ing   

Naval  Station,  Guantanamo 
Bay.  Cuba:  Enlisted  men's 
club  

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Le- 
Jevme,  N.C:  Base  post  office- 
Naval  Hospital,  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, Calif.:  Hoepltal 

Reindeer  Station:  (Classified) . 

Naval  Air  Station,  New  York, 
N.Y. :  Boiler  fuel  conversion 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk, 
Va.:  Fumigation  building 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Cen- 
ter, San  Diego,  Calif.: 
Launch  and  repair  facility. 

Naval  Station,  Adak.  Alaska: 
Community  center 

Marine  Barracks,  Washington, 
D.C.:   Land  acquisition 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center, 
Barstow,  Calif.:  Sanitary 
landfill 

Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
Guam:  Electric  power  plant 
and  land  acquisition 

Naval  Air  Facility,  El  Centre, 
Calif.:  Photographic  labora- 
tory   

Naval  Air  Station,  LaMoure, 
N.D. :  Transmitter  facility 
(OMEOA)   price  reduction.. 


+  $2,898,000 

+  4.430,000 

+  3,381,000 
+  2,088,000 
+  234.000 
+  546,000 
+  413,000 
+  540,000 

+  357.000 

+  12,000,000 

+  544,000 

+  2.920,000 


+  621,000 

+  1,108,000 

-536,000 

-19,805,000 
-9,556,000 

-228,000 

—96,000 

-726,000 

-3,219,000 

-459.000 

-64,000 

-9,396,000 

-250,000 

-120,000 

Amendment  No.  3,  Military  Construction, 
Air  Force:  Appropriates  $284,327,000  Instead 
of  $253,605,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and 
$302,349,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
Items  as  proixsed  by  the  House: 

EUrtland  ATB,  N.  Mex,:  Stir- 
vlvablllty/vulnerablllty  test 
simulation  facility +$669,000 

Keesler  AFB.  Miss,:  Data  proc- 
essing plant +342.000 

Lackland  AFB.  Tex.:  Composite 
recruit  training  and  bousing 
facility +7.789,000 

Sheppard  AFB,  Tex.:  Data- 
processing  plant +165,000 

Barksdale  AFB,  La.:  Data  proc- 
essing plant +237,000 

Davis- Monthan     AFB,     Ariz, : 

Runway  access  taxlway +609,000 

Lorlng  AFB,  Me.:  WAF  dormi- 
tory          +545,000 

George  AFB,  Calif.:  Airman 
dormitory +1,960,000 

Luke  AFB,  Ariz.: 

Operational    apron +3,714,000 

Airman  dormitory -j- 1,206,000 


Nellls  AFB,  Nev.: 
Addition       to       operational  f 

apron    +$1,203,00« 

Squadron    operations +1,318,000 

Relocate  utUlttes. +818.000 

Addition  to  aerospace  grotind 

equipment  shop +128,000 

Hahn  AB,   Germany:    Malnte- 

(lance   hangar +544,000 

Lakenheath  RAF,  United  King- 
dom: Target  Intelligence 
training  facility +115,000 

MlldenhaU  RAF,  United  King- 
dom: War  readiness  material 
storage    (POL) +1.019,000 

Upper  Heyford,  United  King- 
dom :  War  readiness  material 
storage    (POL) +468,000 

Dover     AFB,     Del.:      Aircraft 

maintenance  dock +1,380,000 

Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska:   Alter 

squadron  operations +100,000 

Reduction  due  to  tuiobllgated 
balances   +15.000.000 

EgUn  AFB,  Fla.:   Officers  open 

mess +963.000 

Keesler  AFB,  Miss.:   Refueling 

vehicle  depot +136,000 

McGulre  AFB,  N.J,:  Officers 
open    mess +1,085,000 

Offutt  AFB,  Nebr.:  Extend  run- 
way     +1,743,000 

Foreign  leases +753,000 

HoUoman  AFB,  N.  Mex.:  Addi- 
tion to  research  data  center. 

Sheppard  AFB,  Tex.:  Library.. 

Travis  AFB,  Calif.:  Security 
fence 

Tinker  AFB,  Okla.;  Alter  avi- 
onics shop 

Tonopah  APS,  Nev.:  NCO  open 
mess 

Wadena  AFS,  Minn.:  Sewage 
treatment    svstem 

Key  West  NAs",  Fla.:  Alert  fa- 
cility     

Perrln  AFB,  Tex.:  Non-Destruct 
inspection  laboratory 

McClellan  AFB,  Calif.:  Alter 
heating  plant 

Brooks  AFB,  Tex.:  Human  re- 
sources research  facility 

Los  Angeles  AFS,  Calif,:  Base 
commurdcatiorLs 

Western  Test  Range,  Vanden- 
berg  AFB,  Calif.:  Power  and 
environmental  systems  fa- 
cility       —2, 105,  000 

Satellite  Control  Facilities: 
Electric  power  plant — Ko- 
dlak,  Alaska —1,  750,  000 

Elmendorf  AFB.  Alaska:  Field 
training  facility  conversion. 

Hlckam  AFB,  Hawaii : 

Post  office 

Walkway-bridge  

K.I.  Sawyer  AFB,  Mich.:  Civil 
engineering  pavement  and 
grounds  facility 

March  AFB,  Calif.:  Numbered 
AF  HQ 

OSutt  AFB,  Neb:  Utility  su- 
pervisory control  system 

Wurtemlth  AFB,  Mich.:  Non- 
Destruct  inspection  labora- 
tory     

Cambria  AFS,  Calif.:  Sewage 
treatment  and  disposal  sys- 
tem   

Empire  AFS,  Mich.:  Sewage 
treatment  and  disposal  sys- 
tem   

Yokota  AB,  Japan:  Hazardous 
parking  area 

Howard  AFB,  C.Z.:  Covered 
aircraft      corrosion      control 

facility    

Amendment  No.  4,  Military  Construction, 

Defense    Agencies:    Appropriates   $33,916,000 


-295,  000 

—  338,000 

—  137.000 
-410.000 
-166,000 

-56,000 
-79,000 
-122,000 
-151,000 
-197,000 
-258,000 


—  100.000 

—  221,000 
-50,000 


-342,000 


-4,210.000 


-376,000 


■156,000 


-47.000 


—99,000 
-435, 000 


-556.000 
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Instead    ot    128.720  000    ut    proposed    by  the 

House    acd    M3. 166  000    as    proposed    by  the 

Senate     The    conferees    have    Aifreed    to  the 

following    additions    and    deletions    to  '.he 

amounts  and  line  Items  as  proposed  by  the 
House 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Sandia  Base.  V  Mex  Plt^atlcs 
and  special  fabrication 
shop  .  -1121000 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Defease  Depot.  CXfden    Utah 

Warehouse  lUhtlnif      .      .  •  575  000 

Defense  Geneml  Supply  Cen- 
ter. Richmond.  Vn  Ware- 
house :i(?htln(? -295,000 

Various    Department  at  Defense 

emergency  construction  -2  500.  00<i 

Reduction      from      unobligated 

balances  -1.750.000 

Defense  .Atomic  Support  .\icencv 

Sandia  Base.  V  Mex  Install 
adequa'e  ftre  protection, 
Building    2000 46.000 

Amendment  Sn  i  Family  Hoiuslng  De- 
fen.<!e  .Appropriates  §688.476  000  as  pr<>p<«ed 
by  the  Senate  instead  )f  »6«9  801.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hou.se 

.Amendment  No  6.  Pixmllv  Housing  De- 
fense' .\uttir»r1zes  not  to  exceed  S3046!  OOO 
for  trre  'onstnictlon  :>f  .\rmv  family  housing 
as  pn>po«ed  bv  the  Senate  instead  of  S31.- 
061000  AS  proposed  bv  the  House  The  con- 
ferees are  ;n  agreement  that  150  units  of 
f.unlly  housing  contained  in  the  House-passed 
bill  should  be  deleted  :'ri>m  Fort  I^aven- 
worth.  Kansas  and  in  addltloniil  150  units 
Included  at  P':)rt  Carson.  Colorado  This 
change  was  made  In  the  Senate  bill  In  tjrder 
to  reflect  the  authorization  .M;tton  taken  by 
the  Congress. 

Amendment  So  7.  Family  Housing,  De- 
fease; .\uthorlzes  not  to  exceed  »41,9fi9  000 
for  -onstructlon  of  family  housing  for  the 
Air  Force  as  proposed  bv  'he  .Senate  Instead 
of  S42.714.0O0  as  proposed  bv  the  House 

ROBCST    L     F     .SiKiS. 

John  J   Mi  Falx. 
Edward  J    Patte.v 
Clare.vce  D   Lo.ng, 
Gcorc;e  Mahon 

E    -A    CEOrRBtRO 

Charles  R    Jonas 
Pr-ank  T    Bow 

.tfaruigt"'  irn  the  Par!  of  thi-  House 


DEP.'\RTMENT      OF      TRANSPORT.'\- 
TION— CX)NFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr  BOLAND  .submitted  the  following 
conference  reptjrt  and  statement  on  the 
bill  HR  14794'  makmn  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Tran.sportatlon 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fl.scal  year 
ending  June  30.  1070,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

CoNrERCNCE    Report    iH     Rept     No     91    771  i 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
imendmen'^  of  the  .Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
147941  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment >f  Transportation  .ind  related 
agencies  f',r  'he  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30, 
1970  and  for  Mther  purposes.  '  having  met 
after  full  md  free  .-onference.  hiive  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
.-pectlve  Hou.ses  a.s  follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  5.  6.  10.  ^tnd  18 

That  'he  Houjie  recede  from  Us  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  8.  11.  12.  22,  24.  and  26.  and  agree 
to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered   1 :   That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  ,tmend- 
ment  of   the  Senate   numbered    1.   and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment   as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment   insert      111  600  000'.    and    the   Senat« 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  i  Th%t  the  House 
recede  fn>m  its  dlsngreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  ;ieu  of  the  sum  piroptised  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  «1 1.000.000 ',  and  the  Senate 
.igree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  4  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dKsagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  rin  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  >f  the  sum  prop««ed  by  said  amend- 
ment in.sert  $66,500,000'  ,  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  name 

.Amendment  numbered  7  That  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senate  :iumt)ered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment in.sert  ■$9,660,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  9  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  'J  .ind  agree 
u.>  the  same  with  an  .imendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment m.-sert  $85.0O0.0O0"  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  sajne 

.Amendment  jiumbered  13  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  tli.sagreement  to  the  .imend- 
ment of  the  Senatp  :;iimbered  13.  and  agree 
'■•  the  same  with  an  imendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
.Tient  insert  »59  121  OOO",  and  the  Senate 
ai^ree  'o  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  16  That  'he  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  .imendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  uf  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $29,550  000".  and  the  Senate 
agree  'o  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  17  That  the  House 
rff-.>(le  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment if  the  Senate  numt>ere<1  17.  and  agree 
•o  the  same  with  an  amendment,  is  follows: 
In  lieu  >it  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '•2,050000",  and  the  .Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  19  That  the  House 
recede  from  it.-;  disagreement  'o  the  amend- 
ment if  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '•2  050  000':  and  fhe  .Senate 
asrree  to  the  same 

,Amendment  numbered  20  That  'he  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numk>ered  20,  and  tgree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows- 
In  :!eu  of  'he  sum  proposed  hv  s.^ld  amend- 
ment inser'  "•2,'i  000,000":  and  the  .Senate 
agree  'o  fhe  same 

,Amendment  numbered  21  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  .Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
'o  'he  same  with  an  .imendment.  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  'he  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■$13  050.000',  and  the  .Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  23  That  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  Its  dl."!agreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  .'Senate  numbered  23,  ind  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proponed  bv  said  amend- 
ment lasert  $1 1, OOO, 000".  ind  the  .Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  25  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
nient  of  the  Senite  nunibered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  un  imendnn-nt  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propo.sed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $214.000,000"  and  the  Senate 
igree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dl.sagreement  to  the  .imend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment   Insert      tS, 050.000".    and    the    Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  28:  TTiat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■■$25,127,000^.  and  the  Sen.ite 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  !; umbered  29  That  the  House 
recede  Jrom  Its  dlsaitreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $70,000  (JOO',  and  the  Sena-e 
agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  luimbered  30  That  the  Hoube 
recede  from  ll.s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  -Senate  numbered  30.  and  agree 
'-0  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment  Insert  ■  $18  000  OOO^,  and  the  .Senate 
agree  to  'he  same 

.Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the  :unend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  31.  and  a^rpe 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $8  000,000  ■.  and  the  Seiia'e 
lutree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  32  That  the  H'lse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  .Senate  numbered  32.  and  a^ree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows^ 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  fcv 
said  amendment  insert  the  following  :or 
any  further  construction  of  the  .Miami  -tt- 
port  or  of  anv  other  air  facility  !n  the  :s-.i;e 
of  Florida  Ivln.;  south  of  the  Okeechobee 
Waterway  and  in  the  drainage  basins  con- 
'ributlng  water  -o  the  Everglades  National 
Park:   and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

The  committee  uf  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  2.  14  .ind 
15. 

Kdward  P    Boland, 

John  J    McPall, 

Sidney  R  'V'ates  i  except  i 
on  numbers  8  and  9i. 

George  Mahon. 

William  E    Minshall. 

Silvio  O    Conte. 

Prank  T.  Bow. 
^fanage^^  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

John  Stennis, 
Warren  O    Macnvson. 
John  O    Pa  store, 
.Alan  Bible. 
Clifford  P    CfSE, 
Margaret   Chase   Smith, 

CiORDON    .ALLOTT. 

^^anagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senat'^ 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  'he 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  iHR  14794)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transport.iti'-n 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fisc<il  year  endmt; 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  o:  'he 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
p»)rt  as  to  each  of  such  amendments,  nanielv: 

office  of  the  secretary 
.Amendment  No  1  ■  Appropriates  $1 1 ,600  000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $11- 
,S0O,000  as  provided  by  the  House  and  $11- 
750.000  as  provided  by  the  Senate  The  in- 
crease is  to  provide  ten  positions  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  .Secretary  for  Environ- 
ment and  Urban  Systems 

.Amendment  No  2:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment 

.Amendment  No  3  .Appropriates  $11. 000. COO 
for  Transportation  Planning.  Re-search,  and 
Development  instead  of  $8,000,000  as  proMded 
by  the  House  and  $14,000,000  as  provided  'i;. 
the  Senate 
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coast  ctjard 
Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $66,500,000 
for  Acquisition.  Construction,  and  Improve- 
ments instead  of  $57,300,000  as  provided  by 
the  House  and  $75,700,000  as  provided  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No  5:  Appropriates  $25,900.- 
000  for  Reserve  Training  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No    6:   Provides  limitation  of 
15,000  personnel  for  the  Selected  Reeerve  on 
June  30.  1970.  as  propoBed  by  the  House, 
federal   aviation  admiktistration 

.Amendment  No,  7:  Appropriates  $9,660.- 
000  for  Operation  and  Maintenance.  National 
Capital  Airports  Instead  of  $9,500,000  as  pro- 
vided by  the  House  and  $9,800,000  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $50,000,- 
000  for  Grant»-ln-Ald  for  Airports  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

.Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $85,000,- 
000  for  Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft  Develop- 
ment instefid  of  $95,958,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $80,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

federal  highway  administration 

.Amendment  No  10:  Appropriates  $1,650.- 
000  for  the  Office  of  the  Administrator,  Sal- 
aries and  Expenses,  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $1,687,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 

.-ite 

Amendment  No  11:  Inserts  language  as 
proposed  bv  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Provides  transfer  of 
SIJ.627.000  from  the  appropriation  for  "Fed- 
eral-Aid Highways  ( Trust  Fund  )  "  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $12,467,000 
is  proposed  by  the  House. 

.Amendment  No.  13:  Provides  $59,121,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Limitation 
on  General  Expenses,  Instead  of  $59,012,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $59,230,000  as 
pniposed  bv  tlie  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos  14  and  15:  Reported  In 
dis  litreement 

.\niendment  No  16:  Appropriates  $29,- 
5.=)  1  000  for  TrafHc  and  Highway  Safety  Instead 
of  s.>7  550.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$37  550,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  The 
Increase  allowed  over  the  House  bill  amount 
sh.i'.;  be  allocAted  to  the  highest  priority 
re^eirch  projects. 

Amendment  No  17:  Provides  transfer  of 
$2  050,000  from  the  appropriation  for  "State 
and  community  highway  safety  (Liquidation 
of  contract  authorization)"  Instead  of  $2.- 
00<XOOO  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2.- 
100  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  The  in- 
crea.se  allowed  over  the  House  bill  amount 
includes  provision  for  five  additional  posi- 
tions. 

Amendment  No  18:  Deletes  language  in- 
serted by  the  Senate. 

.Amendment  No  19:  Provides  for  advance 
of  «2,05O.OOO  from  State  and  Community 
Highway  &ifety  (Liquidation  of  Contract 
Au'horlzation)  to  the  appropriation  "traffic 
.iiid  highway  safety"  instead  of  $2,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,100,000  as 
pr  >p»  ed  by  the  Senate 

Amendments  Nos  20  and  21  :  Appropriate 
J25,000.000  for  Forest  Highways  (Liquida- 
tion of  Contract  Authorization)  instead  of 
$1H  000  000  .Ts  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$30  000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

federal  railroad  administration 
.Amendment  No.  22:    Appropriates  $1,050,- 
Ooo   as   proposed    by    the   Senate   Instead   of 
SI  ikX).000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No,  23:  Appropriates  $11,000,- 
Oiio  (or  High-Speed  Ground  TransF>ortation 
Research  and  Development  Instead  of  $10,- 
OOOOOO  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $12,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  The  con- 
ference agreement  Includes  six  positions  In 
.idditlon   to  those  provided  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No  24:  Inserts  language  pro- 
viding $150,000  for  a  feasibility  study  of  ex- 


tending a  transit  line  to  Dulles  International 
Airport  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

URBAN    MASS   TRANSPORTATION    ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $214,- 
000.000  Instead  of  $220,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $200,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  The  increase  over  the  Senate 
amount  Is  for  Capital  facilities  grants.  This 
provides  the  full  budget  request  of  $176.- 
000,000, 

Amendment  No.  26:  Limits  funds  available 
for  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion grants  to  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Title  II — Related  Agencies 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION   SAFETY   BOARD 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $5,050,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
$5,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  The 
funds  will  provide  for  all  11  new  positions 
requested  In  the  budget. 

INTEKSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Amendment  No,  28:  Appropriates  $25,127,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
$25,254,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
Title  III — General  Provisions 
Amendment  No.  29:  Limits  obligations  for 
"State  and  community  highway  safety"  to 
$70,000,000  Instead  of  $65,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $75,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate, 

The  conXerees  are  In  agreement  that  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  should  re- 
quire that.  In  the  matching  process,  both 
Federal  and  State  funds  be  applied  to  the 
cost  of  additional  safety  efforts  and  that  the 
Bureau's  practice  of  using  expenditures  for 
existing  State  activities  for  matching  pur- 
poses be  dlsoomtinued. 

Amendment  No,  30:  Limits  obligations  for 
"Forest  highways"  to  $18,000,000  instead  of 
$12,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$29,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  31:  Limits  obligations  for 
"PubUc  lands  highways"  to  $8,000,000  Instead 
of  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$13,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  32:  Provides  amended  lan- 
guage prohibiting  any  further  construction 
of  the  Miami  Jetport  or  of  any  other  air  facil- 
ity In  the  State  of  Florida  lying  south  of  the 
Okeechobee  Waterway  and  In  the  drainage 
basins  contributing  water  to  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  until  it  has  been  shown  by  an 
appropriate  study  made  Jointly  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  that  such  an  airport  will 
not  have  an  adverse  environmental  effect  on 
the  ecology  of  the  Everglades, 

Edward  P.  Boland, 
John  J.  McFall, 
Sidney  R.  Yates, 

(except  on  numbers 
8  and  9) 
George  Mahon, 
■William  E.  Minshall, 
StLvio  O.  Conte, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


TO  LOWER  INTEREST  RATES,  FIGHT 
INFLATION,  HELP  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS, AND  EXPAND  THE  MORT- 
GAGE MARKET— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  2577)  to  provide  additional  mort- 
gage credit,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Conference   Report    (H.   Rept,   No.   91-769) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the   two   Houses   on   the 


amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2577) 
to  provide  additional  mortgage  credit,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 

TITLE  I  —AMENDMENTS   TO    EXISTING 
ACTS 
Section  1,  Section  7  of  tne  Act  of  Septem- 
ber  21,    1966    (Public    Law   89-587;    80   Stat. 
823)  is  amended  to  read: 

'Sec.  7,  Effective  March  22.  1971: 
"(1)  So  much  of  section  19(J)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371(b))  as  pre- 
cedes the  third  sentence  thereof  is  amended 
to  read  as  it  would  without  the  amendment 
made  by  section  2  (  c  I  of  this  Act, 

"(21  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g))  are  amended 
to  read  as  they  would  without  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  3  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  last  three  sentences  of  section 
18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12    U.S.C,    1828(g)  )     are    repealed, 

"(4)  Section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425b)  is  repealed." 

Sec.   2.    (a)    Section    18(g)    of   the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g)  )   is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following    new    sentences:     "The    authority 
conferred  by  this  subsection  shall  also  apply 
to  nonlnsured  banks  in  any  State  if  (  1 )   the 
total   amount   of   time   and   savings   deposits 
held  in  all  such  banks  in  the  State,  plus  the 
total  amount  of  deposits,  shares,  and  with- 
drawable accounts  held  in  all  building  and 
loan,  savings  and  loan,  and  homestead  asso- 
ciations   (including    cooperative    banks i     in 
the  State  which  are  not  members  of  a  Fed- 
eral  home   loan   bank,   is  more   than  20  per 
centum    of    the    total    amount    of    such    de- 
posits,   shares,    and    withdrawable    accounts 
held   in   all    banks,    and   building   and   loan, 
savings    and    loan,    and    homestead    associa- 
tions   (including  cooperative  banks)    in  the 
State,   and    (2)    there   does   not   exist   under 
the  laws  of  such   State   a   bank  supervisory 
agency   with    authority   comparable   to   that 
conferred     by     this     subsection,     including 
specifically    the    authority    to    regulate    the 
rates  of  interest  and  dividends  paid  by  such 
noninsured   banks  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits,  or   if   such   agency   exists   it   has   not 
issued    regulations    in    the    exercise    of    that 
au'hority.  Such  authority  shall  only  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Board  of  Directors  with  respect 
to  such   noninsured  banks  prior  to  July  31, 
1970.  to  limit  the  rates  of  interest  or  divi- 
dends  which   such   banks   may   pay   on   time 
and  savings  deposits  to  maximum  rates  not 
lower  than  5' 2  per  centum  per  annum.  When- 
ever it  shall  appear  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
that   any   noninsured   bank   or    any    affiliate 
thereof  is  engaged  or  has  engaged  or  is  about 
to    engage    in    any    acts   or   practices   which 
constitute  or   wili   constitute   a   violation   of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  or  of  any 
regulations  thereunder,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may.  in  its  discretion,  bring  an  action 
in   the   United   States  district   court   for  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  principal  office 
of   the   noninsured  bank  or  affiliate   thereof 
is  located  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  to 
enforce   compliance  with  this  subsection   or 
any   regulations   thereunder,   or   for   a   com- 
bination of  the  foregoing,   and  such   courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  such  actions,  and. 
upon   a   proper  showing,   an   injunction,  re- 
straining  order,   or   other   appropriate   order 
may  be  granted  without   bond." 

(b)  Section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 
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"SBC.  SB.  (a)  The  Board  may  from  time 
to  time,  after  conaulttng  with  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  SyBtem  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  prescribe  rules  gov- 
erning the  payment  and  advertisement  of 
Interest  or  dividends  on  deposits,  shares,  or 
withdrawable  aoooaints.  including  limita- 
tions on  the  rates  of  interest  or  dividends  on 
deposits,  shares,  or  withdrawable  accounts 
that  may  be  paid  by  members,  other  than 
those  the  deposits  of  which  are  insured  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act.  by  Institutions 
which  are  Insured  institutions  as  defined  In 
section  401  (a>  of  the  National  Housing  .■Vet. 
and  by  nonmember  building  and  loan,  sav- 
ings and  loan,  and  homestead  associations. 
and  cooperative  banks.  The  Board  mav  pre- 
scribe different  rate  limitations  for  different 
classes  of  deposits,  shares,  or  withdrawable 
accounts,  for  deposits,  shares,  or  withdraw- 
able accounts  of  different  amounts  or  with 
different  maturities  or  subject  to  different 
conditions  regarding  withdrawal  or  repay- 
ment, according  to  the  nature  or  location  of 
such  members,  institutions,  or  nonmembers 
or  their  depositors,  shareholders  or  with- 
drawable account  holders,  or  according  to 
such  other  reasonable  bases  as  the  Board 
may  deem  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 
The  authorfty'  conferred  by  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  nonmember  building  and  loan, 
savings  and  loan,  and  homestead  associa- 
tions, and  cooperative  banks  in  any  State  if 
( 1 1  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  shares,  and 
withdrawable  acrounu  held  In  all  such  non- 
member  associations  and  banks  In  the  State, 
plus  the  total  .amount  of  time  and  savings 
deposits  held  in  all  banki  In  the  State  which 
are  not  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  Is  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  of  such  deposits  .".hares, 
and  withdrawable  accounts  held  in  all  banks, 
and  building  and  loan,  savings  and  loein, 
and  homestead  associations  .Including  co- 
operaUve  banks  i  in  the  State,  and  i2\  there 
does  not  exist  under  the  laws  of  such  State 
a  bank  superv-lsorv  agency  with  authority 
comparable  to  that  conferred  by  the  first 
two  sentences  of  this  subsection,  including 
speclflcaJly  the  authority  to  regulate  the  rates 
of  interest  and  llvidends  paid  by  anv  such 
association  or  bank  on  deposits,  shares,  or 
withdrawable  accounts.  ';r  if  such  agency 
exists  It  has  not  issued  regulations  in  the 
exercise  of  that  authority  Such  authority 
shall  onlv  be  exercised  by  the  Board  with 
respect  'o  such  nonmember  associations  and 
banks  prior  to  July  31,  1970,  to  limit  the 
rates  of  interest  or  dividends  which  such  as- 
sociations ir  banks  may  pay  on  deposits 
shares,  ~ir  withdrawable  accounts  to  maxi- 
mum rates  not  lower  than  5'-;  per  centum 
per  annum. 

••(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
provided  by  this  or  any  other  law,  any  insti- 
tution .iiubject  to  thii;  section  which  violates 
a  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  .such  ?lvU  penalties, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $100  for  each  viola- 
tion, -is  Tiay  be  prescribed  by  said  Board  by 
rule  iind  5ich  rule  may  provide  with  respect 
to  .iny  or  all  such  violations  that  each  day 
on  which  the  violation  continues  shiiU  con- 
stitute a  separate  violation  The  Board  may 
recover  tiny  such  .'ivii  penalty  for  Its  own 
use.  'hrough  action  ir  otherwise,  inclufUnK 
recovery  "hereof  In  any  other  action  or  pro- 
ceeding .inder  thl.s  section  The  Bo.ird  may, 
at  any  time  before  collection  of  any  such 
penalty,  whether  before  or  after  the  bring- 
ing of  an  action  or  other  legal  proceeding, 
the  obtaining  of  any  judgment  or  "•her  re- 
covery, or  the  Issuance  or  levy  of  any  exe- 
cution .ir  other  legal  process  therefor,  and 
with  or  without  consideration,  compromise, 
remit  or  mitigate  in  whole  or  m  part  any 
such   penalty  or  any  such  recovery 

"(ci  Whenever  It  shall  ap{>ear  to  the 
Board  that  any  nonmember  institution  is 
engaged  or  has  engaged   or  ts  about   to  en- 


gage In  any  acts  or  practices  which  consti- 
tute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  or  of  any  regula- 
tions thereunder,  the  Board  naay.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, bring  an  action  In  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  the  principal  office  of  the  institution 
ts  located  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices, 
to  enforce  compliance  with  this  section  or 
any  regulations  thereunder,  or  for  a  com- 
bination of  the  foregoing,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions  and, 
upon  a  proper  showing.  Bin  Injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  appropriate  order 
may   be   granted   without   bond. 

■  id  I  All  pxp>enses  of  the  Board  under  this 
section  shall  be  considered  as  nonadmlnls- 
tratlve  expenses  '• 

Skc  3  Section  11(1)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  USC  1431(1))  Is 
amended— 

I  1 1  by  striking  out  'SI  ,000,000,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  there  of  ■'$4,000 .000,000": 

i2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  Each  purchase  of  obligations  by 
'he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  upon  terms  and  conditions 
OS  shall  t)«  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiirv  and  shall  bear  such  rate  of  In- 
terest OS  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  i-urrent  average  market  yield  for 
the  month  precedlnu  the  month  of  such  pur- 
chase on  outstantllng  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  ".  and 

3)  by  addlnsr  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows 

"The  authority  provided  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  tiaed  by  the  SecretAry  of  the  Treas- 
urv.  when  alternative  means  cannot  effec- 
tlvelv  be  employed,  to  permit  members  of 
'he  Home  lAjan  Bank  System  to  continue  to 
supply  reasonable  amounts  of  funds  to  the 
mortica«e  market  whenever  the  ability  to  sup- 
ply such  funds  Is  substantially  Impaired  dur- 
ing periods  of  monetary  stringency  and  rap- 
Idly  rising  interest  rates  and  that  funds  so 
borrowed  shall  be  repaid  by  the  Home  Ixian 
Bank  Board  at  the  earliest  practicable  date." 

Sec  4  (ai  Section  lOiai  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  USC  4«l)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  "interest, '•  the  follow- 
ing "to  determine  what  types  of  obligations, 
whether  issued  directly  by  a  member  bank 
or  indirectly  by  an  affiliate  of  :i  member  bank 
or  bv  other  means,  shall  be  deemed  a 
deposit," 

I  bid)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  18 
igi  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  •  12 
use  1828igi)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows "The  Boiird  of  Directors  Is  authorized 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  to  define 
the  terms  time  deposits'  and  'savings  de- 
posits", to  determine  what  shall  be  deemed  a 
payment  of  interest,  and  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  purptises  of  thl.s  subsection  and  to 
prevent  evasions  thert>nf  ' 

'2)  Section  18(g)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  fifth  sentence 
the  following:  ••The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  of  regulations  Issued  thereunder 
shall  also  apply.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  to  obligations  other  than 
deposits  that  are  imdertaken  by  insured 
nonmember  banks  or  their  aflUlates  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  funds  to  be  used  In  the 
banking  business  ,As  used  In  this  subsection, 
the  term  •affiliate'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  In  section  2(b)  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended  (12  USC,  2aia(b)),  ex- 
cept that  the  term  member  bank*,  as  used 
In  such  section  2(b).  shall  be  deemed  to  re- 
fer to  an  Insured  nonmember  bank."' 

I  CI  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(g)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  UJB.C. 
1828(g)  I  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  divi- 
dends" after  "•Intereet". 

3«c  5  Section  19(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Act    (12   UB.C.   461)    \a   amended   by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
aa  follows:  •'The  Board  may,  however,  pre- 
scribe any  reserve  ratio,  not  more  than  22 
per  centum,  with  respect  to  any  Indebter!- 
neas  of  a  member  bank  that  arises  out  <  f 
a  transaction  In  the  ordinary  course  of  i-s 
banking  business  with  respect  to  either 
funds  received  or  credit  extended  by  suf-n 
bank  to  a  bank  organized  under  the  law  f 
a  foreign  country  or  a  dependency  or  lis- 
BUlar   possession   of   the   United  States." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Effective  as  of  the  close  of  Df- 
cember  31,  1369,  section  404  of  the  N  i- 
tlonal  Housing   Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••plus  any  credit.,' 
obligations  of  such  ln«tltutlon"  In  subsec- 
tion (b)(1),  and  the  amendment  made  >^v 
this  subdivision  (1)  shall  be  applicable  als  . 
to  any  then  unexpired  portion  of  any  then 
current  premium  year  under  subsection 
(bMl). 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  creditor  obllea- 
tlons"  m  subsection   ib)(2). 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  Its  creditor  ob- 
ligations"  in  subsection    ic). 

(4)  by  striking  out  '•and  creditor  obllsit- 
tlons"  each  place  It  appears  In  subsecti.  'i 
(g).  The  condition  in  the  first  sentence  f 
that  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be  tii>' 
as  of  the  close  of  December  31.  1969.  Ti.e 
words  "such  year"  in  that  sentence  shall  i.e 
deemed  to  Include  also  the  year  beglnnui? 
January  1,  1970 

(b)  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Is  authorized  by  regulatu  :i 
or  otherwise 

1 1 )  to  make  such  provisions  as  It  .ins- 
deem  advlftable  with  respect  to  the  order 
In  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the  com- 
ponents of  a  pro  rata  >hare  of  Its  second- 
ary reserve  shall  be  applied  or  be  deemed  fo 
have  been  applied  In  the  c&se  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  such  share  through  a  use  under  '..» 
second  sentence  of  section  404(e)  of  •  ne 
National  Housing  Act  or  the  first  senten.^e 
of  section  404(g).  a  transfer  of  part  of  su  h 
share  under  the  third  sentence  of  section 
404  (el,  or  other»'lse 

i2)  to  take  such  action.  Including  wi':> 
out  limitation  such  adjustments  and  t<'- 
funds  and  such  deferrals  of  premium  p.;y- 
ments  and  other  payments,  as  It  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  r 
in  connection  with  the  Implementation  f 
this  section  or  other  legislation  amending 
or  supplementing  said  section  404. 

SBC.  7.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of  'he 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  are  amended 
by  changing  ••$15.0(X) ".  each  place  It  appears 
therein,  to  read  •"$20,000"  : 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(p.ii 
(12  use.  I813(ml). 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(1)  .12 
use.  1817(1)  ). 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  11  .^i 
(12  use.  1821(a)  ). 

(4)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  llin 
(12   use.    1821(1)  ). 

lb)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion are  not  applicable  to  any  claim  arising 
out  of  the  closing  of  a  bank  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  8.  I  a)  The  following  provisions  of  title 
IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  are  amended 
by  changing  ••$15.000".  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein,  to  read  "$20,000": 

(1)  Section    40Ub)     (12    U.S.C.    1724(b)  i 

(2)  Section    405(a)     (12   U.S.C.    1728(aP 
(b)   The  amendments  made  by  this  section 

are  not  applicable  to  any  claim  arising  out 
of  a  default,  as  defined  In  section  401(d)  .  f 
the  National  Housing  Act.  where  the  ap- 
p<:)lntment  of  a  conservator,  receiver,  or 
other  legal  custodian  as  set  forth  in  that  sec- 
tion becomes  effective  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  9.  I  a)  SecUon  708(b)  of  the  Defense 
ProducUon  Act  of  1960  (50  U.S.C.  2158(bn 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  everyxhlng  after 
"United  SUtes".  the  first  Ume  it  appears, 
and  inserting  a  period  In  lieu  thereof. 
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(b)  SecUon  708(f)  of  that  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
2158(f)  )  is  repealed. 

TITLE    II— AUTHORITY   FOR   CREDrT 
CONTROL 

Sec    201.    Short   title 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Credit  Con- 
trol Act. 

Sec    202.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion 
(a)  The  definitions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion set  forth   In   this  section  apply  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

lb)  The  term  "Board"  refers  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

I  c  I  The  term  "organization^'  means  a  cor- 
poration, government  or  governmental  sub- 
division or  agency,  trust,  eitate,  partnership. 
cooperative,  or  association, 

(d)  The  term  •person"  means  a  natural 
jerson  or  aji  organization. 

,e)  The  term  •'credit'  means  the  right 
L-ranted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer 
payment  of  debt  or  to  Incur  debt  and  defer 
u.>i  payment. 

if)  The  term  "creditor"  refers  to  any  per- 
son who  extends,  or  arranges  for  the  exten- 
sion of,  credit,  whether  In  connection  with 
a  '.oan,  a  sale  of  property  or  services,  or 
.  'herwlse 

ig)  The  term  "credit  sale"  refers  to  any 
«.i!e  with  respect  to  which  credit  Is  ex- 
tended or  arranged  by  the  seller.  The  term 
includes  any  rental-purchase  contract  and 
any  contract  or  arrangement  for  the  balling 
I  -  leasing  of  property  when  used  as  a  fl- 
i.;inclng  device, 

.h)  The  terms  "extension  of  credit"  and 
■  credit  transaction"  Include  loans,  credit 
sales,  the  supplying  of  funds  through  the  un- 
derwriting, distribution,  or  acquisition  of 
securities,  the  making  or  assisting  In  the 
iiialtlni?  of  a  direct  placement,  or  otherwise 
t i.irtlcipatlng  In  the  offering,  distribution,  or 
;,.qulsitlon  of  securities. 

(1)  The  term  "borrower"  Includes  any  per- 
son to  whom  credit  Is  extended. 

iji  The  term  "loan"'  Includes  any  type  of 
i-edlt.  Including  credit  extended  In  connec- 
v.on  with  a  credit  sale. 

(k)  The  term  "State"  refers  to  any  State, 
The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  Any  reference  to  any  requirement  im- 
;  tsed  under  this  title  of  any  provision  thereof 
includes  reference  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  under  this  title  or  the  provision  thereof 
m  question. 
.^ec   203    Regulations 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
c  irry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  These 
reirulations  may  contain  such  classifications, 
•iitTerentlatlons.  or  other  provisions,  and  may 
provide  for  such  adjustments  and  exceptions 
:or  any  class  of  transactions,  as  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper  to 
.rfectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  pre- 
•  ent  circumvention  or  revision  thereof,  or  to 
;  iclUtate  compliance  therewith, 
.-^ec    204.  Determination  of  Interest  charge 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Board. 
tiie  amount  of  the  interest  charge  In  con- 
liectlon  with  any  credit  transaction  shall  be 
tletermined  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  as  the  sum  of  all  charges  payable  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  the  person  by  whom 
the  credit  is  extended  In  consideration  of  the 
extension  of  credit. 

Sec.  205.  Authority  for  Institution  of  credit 
controls 
I  a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling 
.nflatlon  generated  by  the  extension  of  credit 
in  an  excessive  volume,  the  President  may 
authorize  the  Board  to  regulate  and  control 
any  or  all  extensions  of  credit. 
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(b)  The  Board  may.  In  administering  this 
Act,  utilize  the  services  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  any  other  agencies,  Federal  or 
State,  which  are  available  and  appropriate. 
Sec.  206.  Extent  of  control 

The  Board,  upon  being  authorized  by  the 
President  under  section  205  and  for  such 
period  of  time  as  he  may  determine,  may  by 
regulation 

(1)  require  transactions  or  persons  or 
classes  of  either  to  be  registered  or  licensed. 

(2)  prescribe  appropriate  limitations, 
terms,  and  conditions  for  any  such  registra- 
tion or  license. 

(3)  provide  for  susjjenslon  of  any  such 
registration  or  license  for  violation  of  any 
provision  thereof  or  of  any  regulation,  rule, 
or  order  prescribed  under  this  Act, 

(4)  prescribe  appropriate  requirements  as 
to  the  keeping  of  records  and  as  to  the  form. 
contents,  or  substantive  provisions  of  con- 
tracts, liens,  or  any  relevant  documents 

(5)  prohibit  solicitations  by  creditors 
which  would  encourage  evasion  or  avoidance 
of  the  requirements  of  any  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  registration  under  this  Act. 

(6)  prescribe  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  which  may  be  extended  on,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
extension  of  credit. 

(7)  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  Inter- 
est, maximum  maturity,  minimum  periodic 
payment,  maximum  period  between  pay- 
ments, and  any  other  specification  or  lim- 
itation of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
extension  of  credit. 

(8)  prescribe  the  methods  of  determining 
purchase  prices  or  market  values  or  other 
bases  for  computing  permissible  extensions 
of  credit  or  required  downpayment. 

(9)  prescribe  special  or  different  terms, 
conditions,  or  exemptions  with  respect  to 
new  or  used  goods,  minimum  original  cash 
payments,  temporary  credits  which  are 
merely  Incidental  to  cash  purchases,  pay- 
ment or  deposits  usable  to  liquidate  credits, 
and  other  adjustments  or  special  situations. 

( 10)  prescribe  maximum  ratios,  applicable 
to  any  class  of  either  creditors  or  borro'wers 
or  both,  of  loans  of  one  or  more  types  or 
of  all  types 

(A)  to  deposits  of  one  or  more  tv-pes  or 
of  all  types. 

(B)  to  assets  of  one  or  more  t\'pes  or  of 
all  types. 

(11)  prohibit  or  limit  any  extensions  of 
credit  under  any  circumstances  the  Board 
deems  appropriate. 

Reports  concerning  the  kinds,  amounts, 
and  characteristics  of  any  extensions  of 
credit  subject  to  this  title,  or  concerning 
circumstances  related  to  such  extensions  of 
credit,  shall  be  filed  on  such  forms,  tinder 
oath  or  otherwise,  at  such  times  and  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  such  persons,  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe  by  regulation  or  order 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  enabling  the 
Board  to  perform  Its  functions  under  this 
title.  The  Board  may  require  any  person  to 
furnish,  under  oath  or  otherwise,  complete 
Information  relative  to  any  transaction 
within  the  scope  of  this  title  Including  the 
production  of  any  books  of  account,  con- 
tracts, letters,  or  other  papers,  in  connection 
therewith  In  the  cvistody  or  control  of  such 
person. 
Sec.  208.  Injunctions 

Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Board  that  any 
person  has  engaged.  Is  engaged,  or  Is  about 
to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  constitut- 
ing a  violation  of  any  regulation  under  this 
title.  It  may  In  Its  discretion  bring  an  action. 
In  the  proper  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  proper  United  SUtes  court  of 
any  territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin 
such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper 
showing  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunc- 
tion or  restraining  order  shall  be  granted 
without  bond.  Upon  application  of  the  Board, 


any  such  court  may  also  Issue  mandatory 
Injunctions     commanding     any     person     to 
comply   with   any   regulation   of  the  Board 
under  this  title. 
Sec.  209.  Civil  pentiltles 

(a)  For  each  willful  violation  of  any  reg- 
ulation under  this  title,  the  Board  may  assess 
upon  any  person  to  which  the  regulation 
applies,  and  upon  any  partner,  director,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  thereof  who  willfully  par- 
ticipates In  the  violation,  a  civil  penalty  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  per- 
son to  pay  any  penalty  assessed  under  this 
section,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  thereof 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be 
brought  m  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  210.  Criminal  penalty 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  regulation 
under  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

TITLE  III— SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACTIVITY 
Sec.  301.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion shall  promptly  Increase  the  level  of  Its 
fmanclng  functions  utilizing  the  business 
loan  and  investment  fund  established  un- 
der section  4(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  633(c)(1)(B))  by  $70,- 
000.000  above  the  level  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  monthly  report  of  its  Implemen- 
tation of  this  section. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment  to   the   amendment   of   the   House    to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:   In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed   to  be  Inserted  by  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  title  of  the 
bill.  Insert  the  following:   "An  Act  to  lower 
Interest    rates   and   fight   Inflation-    to   help 
housing,   small    business,   and    employment: 
to    increase    the    availability    of    mortgage 
credit:  and  for  other  purposes." 
And  House  agree  to  the  same. 
"Wright  Patman. 
William  A.  BARRim, 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
H.  S    Rettss. 
^fanagers  cm  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Sparkman, 
William  Proxmire, 
Hakrison  a.  Williams, 
Edward  W.  Brooke. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

■  Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2577)  to  provide  addi- 
tional mortgage  credit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  follo"wlng  statement  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report : 

The  Senate-passed  bill  proposed  to  extend 
Regulation  Q  authority  to  September  22. 
1970.  and  provided  for  legislative  authority 
for  regulation  of  conunerclal  paper  borrow- 
ings by  banks  and  bank  holding  companies. 
Further,  the  Senate-passed  bill  would  have 
provided  necessary  authority  to  limit  Euro- 
dollar borrowing:  would  have  reinstated 
Korean  War-type  voluntary  credit  restraint 
programs:  and  would  have  provided  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
avaUable  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  an 
amount  of  up  to  $4  billion. 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  substituted  a 
new  text  and  an  amendment  to  the  title. 
The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
substitute  for  the  House  amendment,  and  to 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  to  the  title. 

Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  con- 
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forming  language,  the  analysis  which  fol- 
lows expUlns  the  difference  between  the 
House  amendment  and  the  conference  sub- 
stitute 

einWSlON  or  HICtTLATION  Q  ACTHOaiTT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
Insisted  upon  and  prevailed  in  their  posi- 
tion that  Regulation  Q  authority  should  be 
extended  to  March  23.  1971.  In  place  of  the 
Senate  provision  which  would  have  provided 
an  extension  of  this  authority  to  September 
23.  1970 

EXTINSION  OF  WTDZRAL  OIPOSTT  RATB  CONTBOL 
ADTHORrTT  TO  MONFTDC»ALXT  IN9T7IIXD  n- 
NANCIAL    IVSnTOTIONS 

The  language  contained  :n  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  bills  was  almost  Identical  The 
language  provided  for  extension  of  Federal 
Deposit  rate  control  authority  to  non-fed- 
erally  Insured  flnanclal  Instrutlons  where 
State  ofBclals  lack  comparable  authority  and 
non-lnsured  savings  deposits  in  the  State 
exceed  20  percent  of  total  savings  depoelts 
This  authority  is  temporary  In  nature,  giving 
State  Oovemments  an  opportunity  to  adopt 
comparable  deposit  rate  control  aiithorltv 
for  state  banking  Institutions  not  insured  by 
a  Federal  agency  The  provisions  of  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  were  adopted  without  ob- 
jection- In  botb  Housaa  on  the  recommenda- 
tion it  NXeraUars  if  both  bodit-s  rr'>m  'he 
State  of  Massachusetts  This  provision  has 
effect  only  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
None  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  apply 
to  credit  unions  The  House  accepted  the 
Senate  language. 

SECOJ^JASY     M^RKETT     ^VTHORrxY    FviR    TUF 
PKDEllAL    HOME     M'^V     B»NK    SYSTEM 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
Insisted  upon  and  prevaiiled  in  their  position 
that  while  in  concept  this  authority  may  be 
worthwhile  there  are  so  manv  unknowns  as 
to  how  the  program  would  operate  that  thl.s 
provision  should  not  be  enacted  at  this  time 
and  should  be  reserved  for  further  study 

CHANCING  INSfRANCE  PREMftTM  ACCOtrNTTNG 
FOR  THE  FEDERAI.  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INSUR- 
ANCE  CORPORATION 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
Insisted  up<.in  and  prevailed  in  their  position 
that  'his  section  contained  in  the  House 
amendment  would  ^implifv  the  premium 
strticture  nf  the  FSLIC  and.  more  impor- 
t;4ntlv.  make  additional  fiind.s  .ivallable  for 
housing  without  in  anv  wav  jeopartilzInK  the 
soundness  of  the  FSLIC  Insurance  fund 

LECISLArlVE  ArTHORITY  FOR  REGfUTION  OP 
COMMERCIAL  PAPER  BORROWING  BY  BANKS 
AND  BANK    HOLDING     'OMPANIES 

The  language  regarding  this  authority  was 
similar  in  both  Senate  and  House  bills  ex- 
cept that  the  House  language  provided  not 
only  authority  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  under  ReguIaUon  Q.  u.'  regul.ite  the 
amount  ot  interest  which  could  be  paid  on 
the  issuance  of  commercial  paper  bv  banks 
and  bank  holding  companies  but  also 
granted  power  for  the  Federal  Reserve  B(jard 
to  apply  reserve  requirements  on  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  paper  The  House  language  pre- 
vailed In  conference 
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LEGISLATIVE     AVTHORnV     TO     LIMTT     Et■RODOLL^R 
BORROWING 

The  Senate  and  House  language  In  this 
instance  w.as  Identical  This  language  would 
allow  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  establish 
reserve  requirements  on  E';rodollar  borrow- 
ing by  commercial  banks 

NATIONAL    BANK    MORTGAGE   LOAN    LIMUS 

The  House  langu.ige  provided  that  over 
the  next  3  f  teen  months  national  banks 
would  have  the  authority  to  make  mortgage 
loans  up  to  90  percent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  property  and  to  permit  maturlUes  of 


up  to  :J0  years  Instead  ,^t  the  present  limits 
of  80  percent  for  25  years  There  was  no 
similar  language  In  the  Senate  bill  The  Sen- 
ate prevailed  in  its  position,  due  to  the  fact 
that  'here  had  been  ao  indication  whatso- 
ever that  national  txtnks  wanted  or  would 
take  advantage  of  this  liberalized  authorltv 
to  provide  funds  fi>r  residential  home 
mortgages 

INTCREASI    IN    mir    AND    PSLIC    INSITRANCE 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  maximum  in.surance  protection 
under  FDIC  and  FSLIC  deposit  insurance 
programs  from  the  existing  JI5  000  to  $25  000 
The  Senate  had  no  comparable  provision  The 
House  prevailed  m  its  desire  to  increase  this 
insurance  for  both  programs  but  accepted  a 
Senate  amendment  limiting  the  Increase  to 
»20  000  rather  than  $25,000 

STANDBY       AlTHORInr-        FOR       SEIECTUE       C-REDfT 
CONTROL 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  Presi- 
dential standbv  authorltv  to  request  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  institute  selective  credit  con- 
trols when  iiecessarv  to  curb  innatlon  The 
comparable  Senate  provision  provided  for  the 
suspension  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  permit 
reinstatement  of  the  Korean  War-tvpe  of 
voluntan-  credit  control  agreements  The  con- 
ferees decided  that  both  provisions  should 
be  Included  in  the  legislation,  based  on  the 
rationale  that  the  Pre-sident  should  have  all 
necessar\'  powers  and  discretion  to  tight  in- 
flation including  standbv  credit  control  au- 
thority and  the  right  to  encourage  voluntarv 
agreements  to  restrain  credit  Bv  providing 
both  of  the  ditTerent  tvpesof  authorltv  found 
in  the  .Senate  and  House  versions  of  the 
legislation,  it  was  felt  that  the  President 
would  be  afforded  the  broadest  possible  spec- 
trum of  alternatives  :n  aghtlng  Inflation, 
curbing  unnecess&rv  extensions  of  credit,  and 
channeling  credit  into  housing  and  other 
essential  purposes. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 
LENDING     AttTHORITY 

The  House  amendment  provuied  authority 
for  the  vise  of  $70  tnillioM  of  direct  lending 
bv  the  Small  Busliie.sis  .^clmlnlstratlon  in  Its 
small  buslne.ss  investment  companv  loan  pro- 
gram and  further  directed  that  these  mon- 
ies be  released  from  funds  now  available 
and  appropriated  for  this  purpose  In  the  SBA 
business  loan  and  Investment  revolving  fund 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
language  The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  House  language  with  an  amendment 
to  eliminate  any  possible  constitutional  ques- 
tion that  might  be  raised  concerning  the 
procedure  for  clearing  appropriations  with- 
in the  Executive  Branch  TTie  conferees  were 
Insistent  upon  the  principle  c(,ntalned  In 
Title  III  of  the  House  bill  that  $70  million  of 
funds  be  made  available  Immediately  for 
the  SBIC  program  out  of  the  existing  busi- 
ness loan  and  Investment  fund 


FEDERAL     HOME     LiJAN     BANK     UotRD     BORROWING 
AfTHORITY 

The  Senate  bill  substuntlallv  amended 
section  U  1 1 1  of  the  Federal  Home  L.jan  Bank 
Act  That  section  .-ontains  authorltv  for  pur- 
chase by  the  .Seireturv  of  the  Treasury  of 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
The  Senate  amendment  Increased  the  amount 
of  this  borrowing  authorltv  to  $4  billion  Un- 
der existing  law.  the  limit  is  $1  billion  The 
Senate  also  amended  the  provision  of  this 
section  relating  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  purchases  Existing  law  provides  — 
Each  purchase  of  obligations  by  the  .secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  c,,nditions  ,us 
to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  rate  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United    States    as    ol    the    last    day    of    the 


month   preceding   the   making  of  such   nnr 
chase  ^ 

The  conference  substitute,  like  the  Senate 
amendment    provides — 

Each  purchase  of  obligations  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tre.isury  under  this"  subsecUon 
shall  be  upon  te.-ms  and  conditions  .ts  sh  ill 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  .shall  bear  such  rate  of  Interest  as 
mav  be  determined  by  the  .Secretary  of  -he 
Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  vteld  for  the  month 
preceding  the  month  of  such  purchase  un 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  ihe 
I'nlted   States 

The  House  Insisted  upon  the  addition  of  a 
further  amendment  to  section  11  di  to  make 
sure  that  additional  borrowing  authontv 
will  be  of  some  practical  assistance  to  the 
houaing  industry  This  amendment  is  in  i.he 
form  of  a  new  paragraph,  added  at  the  end 
of  section  lldi.  which  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  use  the  authority 
when  alternative  me^ns  cannot  effectJvely  be 
employed,  to  permit  members  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Sy-stem  to  continue  to  supply 
reasonable  iimounts  of  funds  to  the  mort- 
gage market  whenever  the  ability  to  suppiv 
such  funds  is  substantially  Impaired  during 
periods  of  monetary  strlngencv  and  rapidly 
rising  interest  rates 

The  Senate  amendment  had  contained  a 
provision  exf>resslng  the  .sense  of  Congress  :,.s 
•he  use  of  the  new  authority,  but  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  prevailed  :n 
their  insistence  that  the  new  authorltv  not 
be  granted  unless  It  was  modified  bv  an  tx- 
press  direction  .is  to  the  circumstances  of  I's 
utilization  The  determination  of  whether 
and  when  these  circumstances  arl.se  obvlousiy 
involves  the  exercise  of  Judgment,  and  Uie 
responsibility  for  this  decision  rests  ultlmate- 
Iv  with  the  Secretary 

Wright  Patman. 

William    A.    Barrett. 

LEONOR  K.   Sm-LIVAN. 

Henry  S    Rxttss. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

B.v  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Pollock  >  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends  I ,  for  today  on  account  of  official 
business  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

To  Mr.  Pepper  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
SiKESf.  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  OFiDERS  GRANTED 

By  unaniincjus  consent.  permi.s.sion  to 
address  the  Hoilsc.  following  the  iecisla- 
tive  program  and  any  .«;pecial  orders  here- 
tofore rntered.  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lltjani  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter   < 

Mr.  Fish  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today 

Mr.  Williams,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HocAN.  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Capey.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  at  the  request  of  Mr 
BuRLisoN  of  Missouri',  for  10  minutes, 
today:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to 

Mr.  Bingham  during  his  special  order 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances. 

Mr  CoNTE  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  vote  on  his  mo- 
tion to  instruct  conferees. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks  made   in   House   this   afternoon. 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LujANt  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Talcott  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Lancen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Schadeberc. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  four  in- 
.^tances. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Frs-DLEY. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Vandkr  Jact. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Biester. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Tlie  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Giaimo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
.-tances. 
Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Di'LSKi  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Holifield. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Biaggi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Galifianakis. 
Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

•Mr.    SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  10  in- 
.-tances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
tances. 
Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 
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"An  act  to  promot*  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
December  19,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1423.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  management  of  the  logistics  airlift 
system  contracted  for  by  the  Air  Force, 
was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  14580  iRept.  No. 
91-767) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  S.  2325.  An  act  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
additional  positions  in  grades  OS--16.  GS-17. 
and  GS-18:  with  an  amendment  {Rept.  No. 
91-768) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Patman:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2577  (Rept.  No.  91- 
769).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SIKES:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  14751  (Rept.  No. 
91-770) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  14794  (Rept.  No. 
91-771) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8449.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ARENDS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Springer,  Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  Michhx. 
Mr.    Derwinski.    Mr.    Anderson    of 
Illinois,  Mr,  Findley.  Mr.  McClory. 
Mrs.    Reid    of    Illinois.    Mr.    Erlen- 
BOBN.      Mr.      Railsback.      and      Mr. 
Crane) : 
H.R.  15317.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral office  building  and  U.S.  courthouse  in 
Chicago,   ni.,   shall   be   named   the   "Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen  Building  East"  and  that 
the  Federal  office  building  to  be  constructed 
in  Chicago,  111.,  shall  be  named  the  "Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen  Building  West"  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen,  a 
Member   of   Congress   of    the   United   States 
from  the  State  of  Illinois  from  1933  to  1969; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.    15318.    A   bill    to   amend    the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  M(X;arthy,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Daddario,   Mr.   Moss,  Mr.   Clay, 


Mrs.  MmK,  Mr.  Prabeh,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.    Kastenmeier,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr. 
Hawkins,    Mr.    Dices,    Mr.    Howard, 
Mr.    LowENSTiiN,    Mrs.    Chisholm, 
Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.   Farbstein,   Mr.   Ryan,   and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California)  : 
H.R.  15319.  A  Dill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion  to  study   and   Investigate   incidents  ol 
alleged    mistreatment   or    other   misconduct 
directed  against  citizens  of  South  Vietnam 
by  U.S.  troops  operating  in  Mylai  4  hamlet, 
Quang  Nai  Province  on  or  about  March  1968: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,    Mr.    Rosenthal,   Mr.    Schetjer, 
Mr.    St.    Onge.    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr. 
Ottinger,     Mr.      Meeds,     and     Mr. 
Kyros) : 
H.R.  15320.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  and  investigate  incidents  of  alleged 
mistreatment  or  other  misconduct  directed 
against   ciUzens  of   South   Vietnam   by   U.S. 
troops  operating  in  Mylal  4  Hamlet.  Quang 
Nal  Province  on  or  about  March  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  15321.  A  bill  to  Improve  education  by 
increasing     the     freedom     of     the     Nation's 
teachers  to  change  employment  across  State 
lines  without  substantial  loss  of  retirement 
benefits    through    establishment    of    a   Fed- 
eral-State   program;    to   the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.   15322.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  governmental  officials  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Robi- 
son.  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr    Widnall,  and 
Mr  Wolff)  : 
HR.    15323.   A  bill  to  extend  the  fourth- 
class  mail  rate  for  books  and  educational  ma- 
terials to  photographic  prints  mailed  to  and 
from  amateur  photographers  and  nonprofit 
photographic   exhibitions,   photographic   so- 
cieties, and  photographic  print  study  groups: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

BvMr,  McFALL: 
H.R.  15324.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  foster 
joint  rates  for  international  transportation 
cf  property.  l;o  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
such  propertv,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

rnerce. 

Bv  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H  R     15325.   A   bill    to   exclude   from   gross 
income  the  first  $750  of  Interest  received  on 
deposits  in  thrift  Institutions:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
BvMr.  OBEY: 

H  R.  15326.  A  bill  to  improve  farm  income 
and  insure  adequate  supplies  for  agricultural 
commodities  bv  extending  and  improving 
certain  commodity  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  15327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  Investments  In  certain  economically  lag- 
elng  regions:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  ST.  ONGE ; 

H.R.  15328.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pavment 
to  local  governments  of  sums  In  lieu  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain Federal  real  property,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHEUER : 

HR.  15329.  A  bill  to  assist  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  systems  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  criminal  and  youth  offenders,  and 
the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
criminal  recidivism  by  providing  for  the 
development  of  specialized  curriculums.  the 
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training  of  educational  personnel,  and  re- 
search and  demoaatratlon  projects;  to  the 
Cominlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr  3EBEUU3 
HR  15330  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  nt  'he  tini- 
formed  ser\lce«:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr  SPRINGER 
HR  15331  A  bill  to  promote  '.he  adsan.-e- 
ment  of  biological  research  In  aging  through 
a  CTsmprehenslve  and  Intensive  5-vear  pro- 
gram for  the  systematic  -itudv  of  the  baste 
origins  of  'he  aging  process  in  human  beings 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  I^bor 

By      Mr       STAPPORD      ■  f  or      himself. 
Messrs        Conte        Harvf  t        MoasE. 
MosHEK    RoBisoN    and   Hieolei 
HR    15332    A   bill    'o   establish    a   Commis- 
sion   'a   study    and    investigate    incidents   of 
alleged    mJstreatment    (,r     ither    misconduct 
directed   against   citizens   of   South    Vietnam 
by    U  3     troops    operating    in    Mvlal     Quang 
Nal    Province    on    or    about    March    1968.     to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Bv  Mr    VLLMAS 
HR   15333    A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  give  'he  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  additional   authority 
to    alleviate    freight    car    shortages,    and    for 
other  purfjASes     to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
>tatf  and  W>reign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr   ADDABBO 
HR    15334    A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  S<:)Ola;  Secirltv  .\ct  to  provide  payment 
for    chiropractors     services    under    the    pro- 
gram   of    supplementary    medical    insurance 
beneflt^s  for  the  aged     '  >  -he  Committee  on 
Wrtvs  and  Mean.s 

Bv  Mr  BOOGS 
HR  15335  A  bill  to  amend  section  105  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize  increased 
grants  to  be  made  to  certain  air  pollution 
non'rol  agencies  not  now  eligible  therefor: 
to  the  Committee  cin  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By    Mr     BENNETT      for    himself     Mr 

AuAiR     Mr     Barinc;.    Mr     Hevill     Mr 

Brim~k.  Mr    BtTHANAN    Mr    Byrnf  of 

Pennsylvania.   Mr    Carttr,   Mr    C  ,n- 

BETT.    Mr     Daniel    of    Virginia,    Mr 

Dent    Mr    Dtncan.  Mr    Pisher    Mr 

Fttlton  of  Pennsylvania   Mrs   Green 

of  Oregon    Mr    Kinc,    Mr    Ktyken- 

DALi^    Mr    Legcett    Mr    I.i-kens    Mr 

Madden    Mr    Matsi-naga    Mr   Rakick. 

Mr    Whitehurst.  ^>iic1   Mr    Yatr<jn  ) 

H  R    15336    A  bill  to  proMde  Federal  grants 

to  assist  elementan.-  and  secondary  schools  to 

carry  on  programs  to  teach  moral  and  ethical 

principles,    to  the  Committee  on   Education 

and  LaD<jr 

By    Mr     Cl_ARK 
HR   15337   A  bill  to  declare  md  determine 


the  policy  of  the  Congreaa  with  respect  to 
the  primary  authority  of  the  several  States 
to  control,  regulate,  and  maiia^  fish  and 
wildlife  within  theU  territorial  boundaries; 
to  confirm  to  the  several  States  such  pri- 
mary authority  and  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  management,  regulation,  and 
control  of  Hah  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned 
by  the  United  -States;  and  to  specify  the 
exceptions  applicable  thereto;  and  to  pro- 
vide procedure  under  which  Federal  agencies 
may  otherwl.se  regulate  the  taking  of  fish 
and  game  on  such  lands,  to  the  Committee 
m  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  GALIFIANAK13 
HR  15338  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  HOOAN: 
HR  15339  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  criminal  ;.iw  applicable  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  respect  to  added 
punishment  fcr  committing  a  crime  when 
armed:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbu 

HR  15340  A  bill  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  C.ide  with  respect  to 
competency  of  witnesses:  to  the  Committee 
on   the   Dl.strlct  of   Columbia. 

HR  15341  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provl- 
slons  of  ,-rlmlnaI  uw  applicable  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  C"olumbla  with  respect  t.i  rape;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
HR.  15342  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions '>f  criminal  law  applicable  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  respect  to  resisting 
arrest;  to  the  Committee  f>n  the  District  of 
Columbia 

HR  15343  \  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  criminal  law  applicable  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  respect  to  burglary 
in  the  second  degree;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 

Bv  -Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana 
H  R  15344  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drufcf.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  focxi  .supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  MOORHEAD 
HR  15345  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  In- 
surance Guarantee  Corporation  to  protect 
the  American  public  iigalnst  certain  Insur- 
ance company  insolvencies;  to  the  Committee 
on   Banking  and   Currency 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois 
HR    15346    A  bin  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950  (title  II  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950);   to  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security 

By  Mr  OTCONSKI 
H  R    15347  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  :eg:il  fees  for  :iff-used  [.ergons  In  n^nnectlon 


with  the  evente  alleged  to  h«Te  occurred 
at  Mylal  4.  Republic  of  Vietnam,  during 
March  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    8CHEUER    (for    himself.    Mr 

Bingham,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Brown  of 

Michigan,  Mr.  Botiton  of  California, 

Mr.    BtTTTon,    Mrs.    Chibholm.    Mr 

Clat,  Mr.  EswAKOs  of  California,  Mr 

EscH,   Mr    Howard,   Mr    Koch.   Mr 

MATSt'NAGA.  Mr   MiKVA.  Mr   Ottincfr 

Mr.  PowKLX.  Mr    Thompson  of  New 

Jersey,    and    Mr     TtTMNKT)  : 

HR   15348    A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 

Professions  Development  Act  to  permit  train- 

ing  of  school  board  members;   to  the  C  m- 

mlttee  on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H  R   15349     A   bill    to   amend    the   Railway 

Labor  Act   In   order   to  change   the  number 

of  carrier  representatives  and  labor  organi- 

zaUon  representatives  on  the  National  Rail- 

road  Adjustment   Board,  and   for  other  pur- 

pijsee;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr   HOGAN 
HR   15350    A  bin   to  provide   that   certain 
.sentences     Imposed     for    the    conviction      f 
crimes  In  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  imposed  to  run  consecutivf;y. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
HR   15351     A   bin   to   authorize   addltioi-.al 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission;  to  t.'ie 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H  J.  Res.  1036     Joint    resolution    proposing 
an   amendment   to   the  Constitution   of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jurii- 
clary 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H  Res.  760.     Resolution     relating     to     ■'ne 
maintenance    of    United    States    sovereignty 
and  Jurisdiction  over  Panama  Canal;   to  'he 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bilLs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  ar.d 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR   15352    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leopold 
Morse  Tailoring  Co  :  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H  R   15353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ottorino 
Fernnl.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H  R   15354   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
P     Miller.    Inc  ;    to    the    Committee    on    t.'ie 
.hjfliclarv. 


SENATE— r//i/r.srfa^,  December  18,  1969 


Legislatne  day  <>i  Tuesday.  December  16.  1969  < 


•Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  Decem- 
ber 16. 1969' 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m  ,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  ActinK  President 
pro  tempore    Mr   Metcalf' 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D  D  .  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  Thou  creator  and  restorer  of  life,  we 
thank  TTiee  for  Thy  mercies  which  are 
new  every  morning.  We  thank  Thee  for 
work  to  do  and  that  it  may  be  done  for 
others  in  this  place.  Enable  Thy  servants 
here,  upon  whose  judgment  rest  solemn 
responsibilities  of  public  welfare,  to  keep 
ever  before  them  the  vision  of  Thy  higher 


kJnKdom  Retu'w  tiu-m  in  weariness,  re- 
invigorate  them  in  fatigue,  and  trive  them 
inner  compensation  for  long,  strenuous, 
and  confining  hours  Help  them  to  bear 
the  fret  of  care,  the  sting  of  criticism, 
and  unapplauded  toil  May  the  highest 
truth  of  Chi  istnia.s  illuir.inal*-  every  duty, 
and  may  they  be  »jiven  .strength  to  fol- 
low the  One  who  came  to  set  men  free. 
In  His  name  we  pray    Amen 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute, 
without  losing  any  time  or  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  \L\NSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distir.- 
truished  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  I 
assure  him  that  if  he  needs  a  few  more 
minutes,  the  time  will  be  available. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Journal  of 


the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1969,  be  approved. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HORSE    PROTECTION    ACT   OP    1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
606.  S.  2543. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2543)  to 
protect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
by  prohibiting  the  movement  in  such 
commerce  of  horses  which  are  "sored," 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
alter  the  enacting  clause,  strike  out: 

-EC  2.  (a)  A  horse  shall  be  considered  to  be 
.sored  if,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  Its  gait, 
a  hlisterlng  agent  has  been  applied  Internally 
IT  pxternally  to  any  of  the  legs,  ankles,  feet, 
iT  other  parts  of  the  horse,  or  If  bums,  cuts, 
nr  lacerations  have  been  Inflicted  on  the 
horse,  or  If  a  chemical  agent,  or  tacks,  nails. 
or  wedges  have  been  used  on  the  horse,  or 
:f  ,iny  other  method  or  device  has  been  used 
I  11  -he  horse,  Including,  taut  not  limited  to 
1  l:;i;ns  or  boots,  which  may  reasonably  be 
t  vpccted  currently  1 1 )  to  result  In  physical 
l^m  to  the  hor.^e  when  walking,  trotting,  or 
I'herwlse  moving,  or  (2)  to  cause  extreme 
i.M--  or  distress  to  'he  horse. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

SEC.  2.  I  a)  A  horse  shall  be  considered  to 
he  sored  if.  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  Its 
gait  — 

in  a  blistering  agent  has  been  applied  In- 
''^rnally  or  externally  to  any  of  the  legs, 
ankles,  feet,  or  other  parts  of  the  horse; 

2 1  burns,  cuts,  or  lacerations  have  been 
iiitllcted  on  the  horse: 

.}(  a  chemical  .igent,  or  tacks,  nails,  or 
vedges  have  been  'ised  on  the  horse;  or 

1 41  any  other  method  or  device  has  been 
)i:ed  on  the  horse.  Including,  but  not  limited 
!o  chains  cr  boots; 

which  may  reasonably  be  expected  (A)  to 
■L'Milt  in  physical  pain  to  the  horse  when 
w Hiking,  trotting,  or  otherwise  moving,  (B) 
to  cause  extreme  fear  or  distress  to  the 
horse,  or  (C)  to  cause  inflammation. 

On  page  3,  line  14.  after  the  word 
■  burdens",  insert  "such";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "commerce;",  insert 

and ';  on  page  4.  line  4.  after  the  word 
•in  .  strike  out  "commerce."  and  insert 

commerce,  unless  such  person  can  es- 
tablish that  he  took  all  reasonable  pre- 
rautions  to  prevent  the  showing  or 
exhibiting  of  such  sored  horse";  in  line 
18.  after  the  word  "States,"  insert  "or 
^uch  other  person  or  persons  as  the  Sec- 
:otary  of  Agriculture  i  hereinafter  re- 
:orred  to  in  this  act  as  the  'Secretary') 
may  by  regulation  designate";  in  line  21, 
after  the  word  "Secretary",  strike  out 

of  -Agriculture  may  by  regulation  pre- 
■-cribc.  in  order  to  enable  the  representa- 
tives of  said  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  any  horses  were  moved  to  or 
!nim  such  show  or  exhibition  in  com- 
merce, the  identity  of  the  owner  or  ex- 


hibitor of  any  horse  at  the  show  or 
exhibition,  and  other  facts  necessary  for 
the  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act,  and 
the";  on  page  5  line  2,  after  the  amend- 
ment Just  stated,  insert  "The";  in  line  3, 
after  the  word  "exhibition",  insert  "or 
such  other  person  or  persons  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  designate";  in 
line  5,  after  the  word  "Secretary",  strike 
out  "of  Agriculture";  after  line  7,  strike 
out: 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  tills  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  is- 
sued thereunder,  other  than  a  violation  the 
penalty  for  which  Is  prescribed  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  for  each  such  violation.  No  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  unless  such  person  Is  given 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  re- 
spect to  such  violation.  Each  violation  shall 
be  a  separate  offense.  Any  such  civil  penalty 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  Up>on 
any  failure  to  pay  the  penalty  assessed  under 
tliis  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  iiistitute  a  ciril  ac- 
tion In  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  any  district  in  which  such  person  is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business  to 
collect  the  penalty  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  any  such 
action. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued 
thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

On  page  6,  line  5,  after  the  word  "Sec- 
retary", strike  out  "of  Agriculture";  in 
line  6,  after  the  word  "a",  insert  "willful"; 
in  line  11,  after  the  word  "Secretary", 
strike  out  "of  Agriculture  shall";  in  line 
12,  after  the  word  "Act,"  insert  "shall 
utilize";  in  line  13,  after  the  word  "prac- 
ticable", strike  out  "utilize";  in  line  14, 
after  the  word  "Secretary",  strike  out  "of 
Agriculture";  in  line  16,  after  the  word 
"consent",  insert  "and  with  or  without 
reimbursement";  in  line  18.  after  the 
word  "Secretary",  strike  out  "of  Agricul- 
ture"; after  line  20,  insert  a  new  section. 
as  follows : 

Sec.  10.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In 
which  such  provision  operates  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  law  of  any  State  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  unless  there  is  a  direct  and 
positive  conflict  between  such  provision  and 
the  law  of  the  State  so  that  the  two  cannot 
be  reconciled  or  consistently  stand  together. 
Nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  Act  be  con- 
strued to  exclude  the  Federal  Government 
from  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
within  any  State,  whether  or  not  such  State 
has  enacted  legfislatlon  on  the  asme  subject, 
it  being  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the  States 
over  such  subject  matter.  In  no  case  shall  any 
such  State  take  any  action  pursuant  to  this 
section  involving  a  violation  of  any  such 
law  of  that  State  which  would  preclude  the 
United  States  from  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  against  any  person. 

On  page  7,  after  line  11,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  thir- 
ty calendar  months  following  the  date  of  en- 


actment of  this  Act,  and  every  twenty-four- 
calendar-month  period  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
upon  the  matters  covered  by  this  Act,  includ- 
ing enforcement  and  other  actions  taken 
thereunder,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  and  other  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  19,  change  the 
section  number  from  "10,"  to  "12";  and 
in  line  20,  after  the  word  "sums"  insert 
"not  to  exceed  SIOO.OOO  annually,";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  2643 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Horse  Protection 
Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  horse  shall  be  considered  to 
be  sored,  for  the  purpyose  of  affecting  its  gait — 

(1)  a  blistering  agent  has  t>een  applied 
internally  or  externally  to  any  of  the  legs, 
ankles,  feet,  or  other  parts  of  the  horse; 

(2)  bums.  cuts,  or  lacerations  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  horse; 

(3)  a  chemical  agent,  or  tacks,  nails,  or 
wedges  have  t>€en  used  on  the  horse;   or 

(4)  any  other  method  or  device  has  been 
used  on  the  horse.  Including,  but  not  limited 
lo.  chains  or  boots; 

which  may  reasonably  be  expected  (A)  to 
result  in  physical  pain  to  the  horse  when 
walking,  trotting,  or  otherwise  moving.  ( B ) 
to  cause  extreme  fear  or  distress  to  the 
horse,  or  ( C I   to  cause  Inflammation. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  ■com- 
merce" means  commerce  between  a  point  i:i 
any  State  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
(including  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico)  and  any 
point  outside  thereof,  or  between  points 
within  the  same  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  (Including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumlDla  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico)  but  through  any  place  outside  thereof, 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from 
any  foreign  country  to  any  point  within  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  (1)  that 
the  practice  of  soring  horses  for  the  ptuposes 
of  affecting  their  natural  gait  la  cruel  and 
inhumane  treatment  of  such  animals;  (2) 
that  the  movement  of  eored  horses  In  com- 
merce adversely  affects  and  burdens  such 
commerce;  and  (3)  that  horses  which  are 
sored  compete  unfairly  wllih  horses  moved 
in  commerce  which  are  not  sored. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  ship,  transpca^,  or  otherwise  move, 
or  deliver  or  receive  for  movement,  in  com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  showing  or  ex- 
hibition, any  horse  which  such  person  has 
reason  to  believe  is  sored. 

(b)  It  sliall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
show  or  exhibit,  or  enter  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  or  exhibiting,  in  any  horse  show  or 
exhibition,  any  horse  which  is  sored  If  that 
horse  or  any  other  horse  was  moved  to  such 
show  or  exhibition  In  commerce. 

(c)  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person  to 
conduct  any  horse  show  or  exhibition  in 
which  there  is  shown  or  exhibited  a  horse 
which  is  sored,  if  any  horse  was  moved  to 
such  show  or  exhibition  in  commerce,  unless 
such  person  c.\n  establish  that  he  took  all 
reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  the  show- 
ing or  exhibiting  of  such  sored  horse. 

Sec.  5.  i  a)  Any  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  .Agriculture  is  authorized  to  mEike 
such  iiispections  of  any  horses  which  are  be- 
ing moved,  cr  have  been  moved,  in  commerce 
and  to  make  such  inspections  of  any  horses 
at  any  horse  show  or  exhibition  within  the 
United  States  to  which  any  horse  was  moved 
in  commerce,  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
effective  enforcement  of  this  .'ict,  and  the 
owner  or  other  person  having  custody  of  any 
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such  horse  shall  afford  such  reprea«nlatlve 
access  to  and  opportunity  to  so  tnsp>ect  such 
horse 

lb)  The  person  or  persons  in  charge  of  any 
horse  show  or  exhibition  within  the  United 
States,  or  such  other  person  or  persons  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ■  hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  Secretary"  i  may  by 
regulation  designate  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  resculatlon  prescribe 
r'le  person  or  perst>n3  in  charge  of  any  horse 
show  or  exhibition  or  lucfi  other  person  or 
peT'iona  UJ  th.e  Secretary  mat/  by  regulattori 
dengnate.  shall  afford  the  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  access  to  and  opportunity  to  in- 
spect and  copy  such  records  at  all  reasonable 
times 

SBC  6  >ai  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  anv  regulation  issued 
thereunder,  other  than  a  violation  the  pen- 
alty for  which  Is  prescribed  by  subsection  bi 
of  the  section,  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  pen- 
alty by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than  SI. 000 
for  each  such  violation  No  penaltv  shall  be 
assessed  unless  such  person  is  i<iven  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  -inih  respect 
to  such  violation  Each  violation  shall  be  a 
separate  offense  Any  such  civil  penalty  mav 
be  compromised  hv  ',he  Secrerarv  Upon  anv 
fallirre  to  pwr  rhe  penaltv  aK.ses.sed  Mtider  this 
subsetitloik -»he  .Secretarv  shall  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  a  'ivU  action 
in  a  district  court  of  'he  United  States  for 
any  district  in  which  such  per&.n  Is  found  or 
resides  or  transacts  buslnes.s  to  collect  the 
penalty  and  such  court  shall  have  lurlsdlc- 
tion  to  hear  And  decide  anv  such  action 

lb)  Any  person  who  'JvllIfuUy  •/lolates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  mv  reguKirlon  l.ssued 
thereunder  shall  be  ftned  not  more  than 
$2  000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months   or  both 

Sec  7  Whenever  the  Secretary  believes 
that  a  willful  violation  nf  this  .^ct  has  oc- 
curred and  that  prosecution  is  needed  to  ob- 
tain compliance  with  the  Act.  he  shall  in- 
form the  .Actomev  General  .md  the  .Attornev 
General  shdll  take  such  ictlon  with  respect 
to  such   matter  hs  he  deems  ^appropriate 

Sec  8  The  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  r,f  this  Ac-  shall  utilize,  t/i  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  existing 
personnel  and  f:icilltles  .f  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  The  Secretary  is  further  hu- 
thorlied  to  utlUxe  the  ifflcers  And  employees 
of  any  State  with  Its  consent,  and  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  to  assist  him  In  car- 
rying jut  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  9  The  Secretary-  U  authorlred  to  issue 
such  niles  md  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  rhls  Act 
Sec  10  So  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in 
which  such  provision  operates  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  law  of  any  State  on  the  same 
subject  matter  unless  there  is  .t  direct  and 
positive  conflict  between  such  provision  and 
•he  law  of  the  State  so  that  'he  two  cannot 
be  reconciled  >r  consistently  stand  together 
Nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  Act  be  con- 
strued to  exclude  the  Federal  Government 
from  enforcing  the  provision  of  this  .\ct 
withm  any  State  whether  or  not  such  State 
has  enacted  legislation  on  the  same  subject. 
It  being  'he  Intent  ot  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the 
States  over  such  subject  matter  In  no  case 
snail  any  such  State  take  any  action  pur- 
suant to  this  section  involving  a  violation 
of  any  such  law  of  that  State  which  would 
preclude  the  United  States  .'rom  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  against  any  p>er- 
son. 

Sec.  11  On  or  before  the  expiration  of 
thirty  calendar  mon'Jis  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  .\ct  and  every  twenty- 
four-calendar-month  period  thereafter  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  -o  the  Congress  a  re- 
port upon  the  matters  covered  ^^y  this  .\ct. 
Including  enforcement  and  other  actions 
taken    thereunder,   together   with  such   rec- 


ommendations for  legislative  and  other  ac- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate 

3«c  13  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $100.- 
000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "A  bill  to 
prohibit  the  movement  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  of  horses  which  are  sored', 
and  for  other  purposes  " 

Mr  MANSFIELD   .Mr,  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent   to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No   91-6091.  explainmg  the  purposes  of 

the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  < 

PtTXPOSB 

3  2543.  the  Horse  t*rotectlon  Act  of  1969. 
Is  designed  to  end  the  inhumane  practice  of 
deliberately  making  sore  the  feet  of  Ten- 
nessee walking  horses  in  order  to  alter  their 
natural  gait  It  would  do  s<i  by  prohibiting 
the  shipment  of  any  horse  in  commerce,  lor 
showing  or  exhibition,  which  a  person  has 
reason  to  believe  Is  sored;  by  making  unlaw- 
ful the  exhibiting  of  a  sored  horse  in  any 
horse  show  or  exhibition  m  which  that  horse 
or  any  other  horse  was  moved  in  commerce; 
and  by  prohibiting  the  holding  of  any  horse 
show  in  which  a  sored  horse  is  exhibited  if 
any  of  the  horses  m  that  show  were  moved 
m  commerce. 

NEED 

The  Tennessee  walking  horse  Is  a  magnifi- 
cent animal,  distinguished  by  its  proud,  high 
skipping  gait  or  walk  '  .Vs  ,i  .lass  Tennessee 
walkers  have  bt<;ome  exceedingly  popular 
and  now  number  approximately  125,000 

The  horses  distinctive  walk"  may  be 
achieved  through  patient,  careful  training 
and  IS  the  result  of  txjtti  the  'raincrs'  skill 
and  the  horses  natural  breeding  Unfortu- 
nately, however.  It  was  discovered  about  20 
years  ago  that  the  "walk"  .-ould  also  be 
created  artificially  If  the  front  feet  of  the 
hor.se  were  deliberately  made  .sore.  »he  In- 
tense pain  which  the  animal  sutlered  when 
placing  his  forefeet  on  the  ground  would 
cause  him  to  lift  them  up  quickly  and  thrust 
them  forward,  reproducing  exactly  the  de- 
sired gait 

This  soring  Is  usually  done  by  applvlng  a 
blistering  agent,  such  as  oil  of  mustard  to 
the  pastern  area  of  the  horses  leg  and  by 
wrapping  this  area  'Alth  chains  or  metal  roll- 
ers Then,  during  a  show,  -he  sore  Is  covered 
by  a  boot,  used  ostensibly  to  protect  the 
horse's  foreleg,  but  now  valued  because  it 
rubs  against  the  sore  and  heightens  the 
pain  even  further. 

The  soring  may  also  be  accomplished  in 
several  other  ways  -  nails,  wedges,  or  even 
injections  are  sometimes  used —but  the  ef- 
fect is  still  the  same  The  "walk."  'Aith  Its 
handsome  stride— or  "big  lick"  as  it  is  known 
among  walking  horse  enthusiasts— is 
achieved  cheaply,  without  the  long  and  diffi- 
cult training  period  It  can  make  a  medlo- 
•  re  horse  perform  like  a  champion 

That  this  melhixl  of  producing  the  "big 
lick"  Is  a  particularly  cruel  and  inhumane 
practice  does  not  appear  to  matter  to  walk- 
ing horse  owners  and  trainers  With  increas- 
ing frequency  they  have  "sored  '  horses  In 
order  to  .ichleve  the  desired  gait  and  win  the 
blue  ribbon.  The  result  t'.ns  been  that  many 
of  these  animals  have  been  cruelly  mis- 
treated, ^ind  perst>ns  who  refuse  to  sore  their 
horses  have  been  faced  with  a  difficult  di- 
lemma either  they  must  forgo  most  oppor- 
tunities to  compete  successfully  In  horse 
shows,  or  they  must  devote  their  attentions 
to  a  different  breed  of  horse  Moreover,  the 
practice  of  soring,  besides  Inflicting  ere. it 
pain  on  the  individual  hi>rse.  may  seriously 
harm  the  breed  Itself  Because  Tennessee 
walking    iK-rse    champions    are    particularly 


valuable  as  studs,  if  a  cnampion  was  createa 
by  means  of  sonng.  that  practice  may  actu- 
ally weaken,  over  a  period  of  time,  the  breed  s 
natural  abUlty  to  "walk"  In  Its  distinctive 
fashion 

This  bill  should  help  end  the  unnecessary 
and  Inhumane  practice  of  soring  horses- 
something  the  Tennessee  walking  horse  ex- 
hibitors have  not  done  by  themselves.  By 
making  unlawful  the  showing  or  exhibition 
of  sored  horses  and  Imposing  significant  pen- 
alUes  for  violations,  the  bill.  In  Its  practical 
effect,  win  make  it  Impossible  for  persons 
to  show  sored  horses  in  nearly  all  horse 
shows.  This  denial  of  the  opportunity  to 
win  ribbons  should  destroy  the  incentive 
which  presently  exists  for  owners  and  trainers 
to  painfully  mistreat  these  magnlticent 
animals. 

PROVISIONS 

There  follows  a  section -by-section  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  S  2543,  and  a  dl.>;- 
cusslon  of  the  committee's  Interpretation  ci 
these  various  provisions  where  appropriate 
Sfction  f  -  Section  1  of  the  bill  contains 
its  short  title:  the  Horse  Protection  Act  •  f 
1969 

Sectton  J.— Section  2  of  the  bill  defii.es 
the  term  "commerce"  and  describes  wha'  is 
meant  by  the  term  "soring."  It  states  'i.at 
a  horse  shall  be  considered  to  be  sored  if  ;..;r 
the  purpose  of  affecting  its  gait,  a  bllsterint' 
agent  is  applied  internally  or  externally  'o 
any  of  the  legs,  ankles,  feet  or  other  parts 
the  horse:  burns,  cuts,  or  lacerations  have 
been  Inflicted  on  the  horse;  a  chemical  agent 
or  tacks,  nails,  or  wedges  have  been  used  i.n 
the  horse,  or  anv  other  method  or  device  lia.s 
been  used  on  the  horse.  Including,  but  net 
linuted  to.  chains  or  boots;  which  may  rc.i- 
sonably  be  expected  either  to  result  In  phv.'^i- 
cal  pain  to  the  horse  when  walking,  trotting. 
or  otherwise  moving;  to  cause  extreme  fear 
or  distress  to  tlie  horse;  or  to  cause  inflam- 
mation Tlie  committee  would  point  out  that 
not  only  must  one  of  these  soring  techniques 
produce  physical  pain  to  the  horse,  cause 
extreme  fear  or  dUUess  to  the  animal,  cr 
cause  iritUmmatlon.  but  It  must  also  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  its  gait  In  ad- 
dition, the  committee  would  emphasize  that 
the  secreUiry  Is  to  exercise  his  dl.scretion  in 
Interpreting  this  dehnUlon  so  iis  not  to  apply 
It  to  beneflclal  therapeutic  treatment  by  a 
veterinarian  which  Is  designed  to  relieve  pain 
or  lameness  or  to  restore  a  lame  or  disabled 
horse's  normal  gait. 

Section  .5  — Section  3  of  the  bill  contains 
the  congressional  finding  that  the  soring  cf 
horses  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  their  nat- 
ural gait  Is  a  cruel  and  inhumane  practice, 
that  the  movement  of  sored  horses  in  com- 
merce acf?erselv  affects  ,ind  burdens  such 
commerce,  and  that  horses  which  are  sored 
compete  unfairly  with  horses  that  are  mowd 
!n  commerce  which  are  not  sored. 

Section  4. — Section  4  .set  forth  some  of  the 
violations  of  the  bill.  It  makes  It  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  ship,  transport  c;>r  other- 
wnse  move,  or  to  deliver  or  receive  for  mo-.e- 
meut.  In  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing or  exhibition  any  horse  which  such  per- 
son has  reason  to  believe  is  sored.  It  also 
makes  unlawful  the  showing  or  exhibit- 
ing of  a  ^ored  horse  In  any  horse  show 
or  exhibition  In  which  that  "horse  or  any 
other  horse  was  moved  to  such  show  or  ex- 
hibition In  commerce.  Finally  It  malces  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  conduct  a  horse 
show  or  e.xhibltlQn  In  which  there  is  shown 
or  exhibited  a  horse  which  Is  sored.  If  any 
horse  was  moved  to  such  show  or  exhlbitlori 
m  commerce,  unless  such  person  can  estab- 
lish that  he  took  all  reasonable  precautions 
to  prevent  the  showing  or  exhibiting  of  the 
sored  horse 

It  Mil  be  noted  that  violations  are  cen- 
tered upon  the  horse  show  rather  than  on  the 
individual  horse  which  is  shipped  Interstate. 
The  reason  for  this  policy  Is  twofold.  It  will 
allow  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ad- 
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minister  the  law  without  unreasonable  bur- 
den, and  It  focuses  upon  the  principal  insti- 
tution— the  show  or  exhibition — which 
serves  to  perpetuate  the  practice  of  soring. 
Thus  the  bill  places  responsibility  on  the  per- 
sons conducting  a  horse  show,  as  well  as  on 
those  who  participate  in  it,  to  malce  sure 
that  there  Is  compliance  with  the  law. 

However  since  it  would  be  unfair  to  im- 
pose liability  upon  an  individual  who  is  con- 
ducting a  horse  show  in  which  a  sored  horse 
happens  to  be  exhibited  after  he  has  made  a 
conscientious  and  concerted  effort  to  see  that 
this  does  not  occur  the  bill  provides  that 
such  a  person  may  escap>e  liability  onoe  he 
establistjes  that  he  took  ail  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  showing  or  exhibiting 
of  the  sored  horse.  The  Committee  Intends 
that  the  term  "reasonable  precautions"  will 
be  construed  to  Include  at  the  minimum  the 
examination  of  each  horse  to  be  exhibited  by 
one  or  naore  qualified  an  independent  vet- 
erinarians as  the  horses  enter  the  exhibition 
area  or  shortly  before  they  are  actually 
exhibited. 

Section  5.— In  order  to  facilitate  the  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  bill  subsection  6(a) 
would  authorize  any  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  inspect  horses 
which  are  being  moved  or  have  moved  In 
commerce  as  well  as  horses  which  are  at  any 
horse  show  or  exhibition  vrtthin  the  United 
States  If  any  horse  In  such  show  or  exhibi- 
tion was  moved  in  commerce.  The  subsection 
further  provides  that  the  owner  or  other 
person  having  custody  of  any  such  horse 
shall  afford  such  representative  access  to  the 
horse  and  an  opportunity  to  inspect  it.  A  re- 
fusal to  permit  such  Inspection  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  bill  and  would  ex- 
pose an  individual  to  the  penalties  estab- 
lished in  section  6. 

Subsection  5(b)  provides  that  the  person 
or  persons  In  charge  of  any  horse  show  or 
exhibition  within  the  United  States,  or  such 
other  persons  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  by  regulation  designate,  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
l.ition  prescribe.  It  also  provides  that  the 
person  or  persons  in  charge  of  the  horse 
show  or  exhibition,  or  such  other  person  or 
persons  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  des- 
ignate, shall  afford  the  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  access  to  the  records  and  an 
opportunity  to  Inspect  and  copy  them  at  all 
reaisonable  times.  Again  a  failure  to  keep 
the  required  records  or  to  provide  access  to 
them  would  represent  a  violation  of  the  bill 
and  would  expose  an  individual  to  the  pen- 
alties established   In  section  6, 

Since  the  committee  believed  that  It  could 
not  anticipate  all  of  the  problems  which 
micht  arise  In  the  administration  of  the  bill, 
It  amended  the  original  language  of  subsec- 
tion 5(bi  In  order  to  provide  the  Secretary 
wr.h  a  more  general  rulemaking  authority. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  would  anticipate 
that  the  Secretary's  initial  regulations  will 
include  a  requirement  that  records  be  kept 
'.viiicn  will  enable  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  .■\grlculture  to  determine 
"Whether  anv  horses  were  moved  to  or  from  a 
'how  or  exhibition  in  commerce  In  addition, 
'ne  initial  regviiations  should  require  that 
records  be  kept  which  will  assist  enforce- 
ment officials  in  ascertaining  the  name  and 
lildress  of  the  owner  or  exhibitor  of  any 
■'1  r-e  present  at  the  show  or  exhibition,  and 
'-'  hich  will  help  the  Department's  representa- 
tlve.5  to  determine  the  identity  and  quali- 
fications of  any  veterlnarlRns  who  examined 
'he  horses  nt  tiie  show  or  exhibition  and  the 
fipproximate  time  at  which  such  horses  were 
txamined. 

Section  6. — Subsection  6(a)  of  the  bill  pro- 
vKtes  that  any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  the  act  or  any  regulation  issued 
thereunder,  other  than  a  violation  subject 
'  '  a  criminal  penalty  under  subsection  6(b), 
shall  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  viola- 
tion. This  subsection  further  provides  that 
no  penalty  shall  be  assessed  unless  the  per- 
son is  given  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  with  respect  to  the  violation.  The 
subsection  also  gives  the  Secretary  the  au- 
thority to  compromise  any  civil  penalty. 
Should  any  person  fall  to  pay  the  civil  pen- 
alty which  the  Secretary  has  assessed,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  a  civil  ac- 
tion in  the  U.S.  district  court  to  collect  the 
penalty. 

Subsection  6(b)  of  the  bill  provides  that  if 
any  person  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 
the  act,  or  any  regulation  issued  thereunder, 
he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  6  months  or 
both. 

The  present  section  6  of  the  bill  represents 
a  marked  revision  of  the  enforcement  sec- 
tion of  the  original  bill  which  provided  only 
criminal  penalties.  The  committee  decided  to 
establish  civil  penalltes  for  nonwillful  viola- 
tions because  It  believed  that  this  would  pro- 
duce more  frequent  enforcement  efforts  than 
would  imposition  of  a  criminal  penalty  for  a 
first  violation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
retained  the  criminal  penalties  for  willful 
violations,  anticipating  that  second  or  third 
time  violators  would  customarily  be  subject 
to  criminal  prosecution.  And  since  persons 
acquitted  in  a  criminal  proceeding  could  still 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  for  a  nonwillful 
violation  under  subsection  6(a) ,  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  it  had  adopted  a  more  flexible 
and  effective  enforcement  system. 

In  addition,  the  committee  increased  the 
maximum  penalties  which  could  be  recovered 
under  the  bill  from  $500  to  $1,000  for  non- 
willful violations  and  $2,000  for  willful  viola- 
tions. It  did  so  in  order  to  provide  a  more 
realistic  deterrent  to  persons  who  might  con- 
sider violating  the  bill,  for  the  committee 
learned  through  the  hearings  that  the  re- 
wards from  soring — measured  In  terms  of 
stud  fees  for  a  champion — could  easily  ex- 
ceed $100,000.  Thus,  both  the  size  of  the 
penalties  and  the  method  of  enforcement 
provided  in  the  amended  section  6  should 
bear  a  more  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
nature  of  the  violation  and  the  need  for  ef- 
fective enforcement  than  did  the  provisions 
of  the  original  bill. 

Section  7. — Section  7  provides  that  when- 
ever the  Secretar.'  believes  that  a  willful  vio- 
lation of  the  act  has  occurred,  he  shall  in- 
form the  Attorney  General  and  the  Attorney 
General  shall  take  such  action  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Customarily,  of  course,  this 
would  Involve  the  institution  of  criminal 
proceedings  In  an  appropriate  U.S.  district 
court. 

Sectton  8. — Section  8  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  In  administering  the  bill,  to 
utilize,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  existing  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  committee 
hopes  that  the  enforcement  program  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  will  not  require  the 
hiring  of  a  significant  number  of  new  em- 
ployees by  the  Department  or  the  acquisition 
of  any  new  facilities.  This  section  would  also 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  utilize  the  oflioers 
of  any  State,  with  its  consent  and  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Section  9, — This  section  contains  a  general 
authorization  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  in  order  to  carrj-  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  10. — A  new  section  10  was  added  to 
the  bill  by  the  committee  In  order  to  clarify 
the  relationship  of  this  legislation  to  State 
law.  This  section  first  emphasizes  that  the 
bill  is  not  Intended  to  preempt  the  laws  of 
any  State  with  respect  to  soring,  unless  the 
provisions  of  State  law  conflict  with  this  bill 
and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  it.  In  other 


words,  after  this  legislation  has  been  enacted 
a  State  will  remain  free  to  enact  its  own 
antlsoring  law  and  to  enforce  it.  However,  the 
language  also  makes  clear  the  committee's 
Intention  that  any  State  law  which  permits 
or  condones  soring  Is  to  he  preempted  by  the 
bill. 

Second,  this  new  section  should  also  ade- 
quately express  the  committee's  intention 
that  even  if  a  State  has  an  antlsoring  law  and 
an  enforcement  program  under  that  law.  Fed- 
eral ofHcials  would  still  be  entirely  free  to 
enter  the  State  and  enforce  the  Federal  law 
concurrently.  Moreover,  the  committee  is 
aware  that  a  person  who  has  shown  or  ex- 
hibited a  sored  horse  or  conducted  a  horse 
show  in  which  a  sored  horse  is  shown  or 
exhibited  could  be  subject  to  penalties  under 
both  a  State  and  the  Federal  statute.  The 
committee  Intends  that  these  dual  violations 
should  exist  and  it  values  this  arrangement 
because  it  will  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  Eiction  when  the  penalties 
actually  assessed  by  a  State  are  inadequate 
to  punish  an  offender  or  to  effectively  deter 
others  from  committing  similar  offenses. 
Nevertheless,  if  State  enforcement  does  ade- 
quately serve  these  functions,  the  committee 
would  not  expect  that  an  individual  would 
normally  be  subject  to  additional  Federal 
penalties. 

Third,  since  Judicial  decisions  with  respect 
to  the  constitutionality  of  a  dual  prosecu- 
tion under  both  State  and  Federal  laws  for 
similar  offenses  arising  out  of  the  same  set 
of  facts  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  flux,  the 
committee,  without  expressing  any  opinion 
on  this  area  of  the  law,  has  attempted  to 
anticipate  the  possible  resolution  of  this 
question  by  including  language  which  says 
that  no  State  may  undertake  any  enforce- 
ment action  which  would  preclude  the  United 
States  from  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  against  any  person.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Judicial  decisions  continue  to  uphold  the 
view  that  an  individual  may  be  penalized  for 
a  violation  of  both  the  Federal  and  a  State 
antiscoring  law  concurrently  in  both  Juris- 
dictions, this  provision  will  have  no  effect 
on  State  action.  But  If  In  the  futiue  the 
courts  should  decide  that  once  an  indi- 
vidual has  been  prosecuted  in  one  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  second  Jurisdiction  will  be  precluded 
from  bringing  any  enforcement  action 
against  that  individual  for  a  similar  offense 
arising  out  of  the  same  set  of  facts,  this  pro- 
vision indicates  the  committee's  intention 
that  the  Federal  action  should  take  priority. 
In  those  circumstances,  a  State  would  be 
prohibited  from  commencing  an  enforce- 
ment action  unless  the  Federal  Government 
had  waived  any  interest  in  the  case.  And  the 
committee  would  anticipate  that  such  a 
waiver  would  be  granted  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  in  which  the  appropriate  Federal  official 
considered,  among  other  factors  the  vigor 
with  which  State  officials  have  pursued 
earlier  violations  where  a  waiver  had  been 
granted. 

The  committee  believes,  however,  that  since 
nonwillful  violations  under  this  bill  are  sub- 
ject to  civil  penalties,  a  future  judicial  de- 
cision which  prohibits  dual  Federal-State 
criminal  prosecutions  for  similar  offenses 
arising  out  of  the  same  fact  situation  might 
still  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  col- 
lect a  civil  penalty  from  an  individual  who 
has  already  been  criminally  prosecuted  by  a 
State,  If  this  is  the  case,  section  10  should 
have  no  effect  on  State  enforcement  actions 
dealing  with  nonwillful  violations.  But 
should  the  courts  decide  that  the  combina- 
tion of  both  a  Federal  civil  penalty  action 
and  a  State  criminal  prosecution  would  be 
unconstitutional,  then  the  committee's 
earlier  comments  on  Federal  priority  would 
still  prevail. 

However,  even  if  the  courts  should  pro- 
hibit dual  Federal-State  criminal  prosecu- 
tions but  permit  collection  of  a  civil  penalty 
in  one  Jurisdiction  after  a  criminal  prosecu- 
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lion  had  taken  place  m  another,  the  Jurlcdlc- 
tional  conflict  would  still  exist  wMti  respect 
to  willful  vtolatlona.  Aa  mentioned  earlier,  in 
this  situation  the  Federal  cnmlnal  proee- 
cutlon  would  take  precedence  over  any  3t«t« 
action.  Absent  a  Federal  waiver  in  a  specific 
case,  the  State  woud  be  prohibited  from  act- 
ing. The  committee  realizes,  however,  that  It 
may  be  difficult  to  determine  initially 
whether  a  particular  violation  was  com- 
mitted willfully  Therefore,  It  would  antic- 
ipate that  If  this  confused  jurUdlctlonaJ  sit- 
uation should  arise  in  the  future,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  under  the  authority  del- 
egated to  him  under  section  9.  would  Issue 
regulations  to  help  guide  both  State  and 
Federal  ofBclals  In  determining  when  a  pos- 
.slble  offense  should  be  regarded  na  being 
wUiful  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  which 
Jurisdiction  should  initiate  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings. 

Section  ii.— Section  11  provides  that  after 
the  expiration  of  ;10  calendar  months  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  ot  this  act. 
tiul  every  24  calendar  months  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act,  including  i  >ummary  of  en- 
forcement and  other  actions  taken  thereun- 
der together  with  such  recommendations 
for  leitlalaWTe  iiiid  other  action  as  he  deems 
appropriate  The  committee  would  also  an- 
ticipate that  the  Secretary  would  append 
:<j  this  report  a  compilation  of  States  antl- 
sorlng  statutes  .md  that  he  would  Include 
In  the  rfpor*  in  malvsts  of  »he  e.'Tectlve- 
ness  with  which  the  vartou.s  State  laws  are 
being  enforced  and  a  specific  discussion  of 
Pederai  enforcement  eTorts  m  States  with 
-intlsorlng  laws  In  the  event  any  of  the 
'urlsdlctlonal  problems  ilsciis-sed  In  this 
report  In  connection  with  "he  prrviiions  of 
section  10  materialize,  the  committee  also  ex- 
pects -hat  the  report  would  include  a  sum- 
marv  of  the  instances,  if  any,  in  which  the 
Pederai  Qovemment  has  waived  its  right 
to  enforce  this  bill  and  a  description  of  the 
penalties  subsequently  obtained  bv  a  State 
under  its  own  statute 

Section  12  — Section  12  would  authorize 
'he  .appropriation  of  such  sums,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 8100.000  annually,  as  may  be  neces.'^ary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

COSTS 

3  2543  would  authorlz*  the  appropriations 
of  not  more  'han  SIOO.OOO  annually  to  carrv 
out  the  provisions  of  'he  bill. 

The  amcndents  were  acreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
X  third  leadinK  read  the  'hird  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  movement  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  of  horses 
which   are    sored',   and   for   other   pur- 
poses " 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr.  President.  Senate 
passat-'e  of  S.  2543  marks  a  sicrniflcant 
step  m  my  long  eCTort  to  outlaw  the  cruel 
practice  of  soring  Tennessee  walking 
horses. 

These  horses  are  magnificent  show 
animals.  Known  for  its  hi^-h  stepping 
i^ait  or  walk."  the  Tennessee  walkins; 
horse  has  achieved  t;reat  popularity 
Anyone  who  has  seen  these  horses  can- 
not but  be  Impressed  by  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  their  stnde 

The  walk  is  achieved  through  patient 
and  careful  training.  It  is  the  result  of 
both  the  trainers  skill  and  the  horses 
natural  breeding.  Unfortunately,  It  was 
discovered  some  15  years  ago  that  if  the 
front  feet  of  the  horse  were  deliberately 
made  sore,  the  pain  of  setting  his  feet 


upon  the  ground  would  cause  the  horse 
to  lift  them  up  quickly,  thrusting  them 
forward,  m  exactly  the  desired  gait. 

The  walk  with  Its  handsome  stride,  or 
"big  lick"  as  it  IS  known  among  walking 
horse  enthusiasts,  could  thus  be  achieved 
without  the  long  and  diiScult  training 
period.  It  coiild  make  a  mediocre  horse 
perform  like  a  champion. 

That  It  was  particularly  cruel  and  in- 
humane did  not  .seem  to  matter  Soring, 
as  the  practice  is  called,  is  the  deliberate 
infliction  of  pain  to  the  horse's  foot  in 
order  to  affect  his  gait. 

It  is  a  vicious  practice,  harmful  to  the 
horse  and  debasing  to  the  individual  who 
does  It  The  St  Louis  Past  Ertspatch 
rightly  terms  .soring  a  "monstrous  prac- 
tice which  Ls  a  disgrace  to  civilized  men  " 
Hearings  by  the  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elnergy.  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  EInvlrorunent  revealed  that  sor- 
ing is  widespread  throughout  the  Indus- 
tr>'.  The  reason  is  clear.  Sored  horses  can 
win  and  winnmg  is  the  name  of  the 
game  A  tramer  who  does  not  sore  his 
horse  Is  at  a  competitive  dusadvantage. 
EverNone  therefore  does  it  Tlie  respon- 
sible individual  who  does  not  want  to 
resort  to  sonne  must  if  he  is  to  compete 
efTectively  As  the  Washington  E^•enmg 
Star  notes,  such  cruelty  is  particularly 
despicable  when  dumb  animals  are  vic- 
timized for  the  sake  of  a  blue  ribbon." 
But.  as  we  all  know,  the  desire  to  win 
leads  men  to  do  things  they  might  not 
otherwise 

SonnK.  of  course,  is  condemned  by 
everj-onc  Yet  It  is  condoned  as  weli. 
Neither  the  mdustry  Involved,  and  it  is  a 
billion-dollar  industn--.  nor  the  States  m 
which  It  ixxurs.  the  practice  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  Teruiessee.  appear 
either  willing  or  able  to  put  an  end  to 
soring. 

It  IS  perhaps  regrettable  that  Federal 
legislation  is  required  to  stop  sorint;.  but 
it  is  a  fact. 

The  measure  we  have  just  passed,  if 
enacted  by  the  House,  and  I  urge  them 
to  do  so  quickly,  would  put  an  end  to 
sonng. 

The  bill  makes  unlawful  the  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce  •  f  a  sored  iiorse. 
the  showing  of  a  .sored  hor^e  in  a  horse 
^how.  or  the  conducting  oi  a  horbc  show 
in  which  a  sored  horse  participates. 

Violation  of  the  act  may  result  in  a 
tiv'i!  ^>enalty  of  up  to  $1,000  assessed 
by  the  .'-"ecretary  oi  .Agru  ulture  Provision 
is  m.ule  in  the  legislation  for  proper 
notification  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  as  well  as  for  judicial  review. 
.\  willful  violation  may  result  in  a  crim- 
inal penalty  of  up  to  S2,000  and  impris- 
onment ior  nut  more  rlian  6  months,  or 
botli 

It  i-s  a  .^trong  Oill.  but  a  fair  bill  It 
places  no  undue  administrative  or  fi- 
nancial burden  on  anyone  It  is  directed 
toward  no  r'artirular  -State  nor  seeks  to 
P'lnish  a  particular  industry  Rather,  it 
IS  aimed  at  a  particularly  cruel  practice 
and  seeks  to  eliminate  what  everyone 
ak^rees  i.s  a  monstrous  way  to  treat  a 
horse 

The  bill  provides  that  a  t>er.son  who 
conducts  a  horse  ■  liust,  is  not  in  violation 
of  the  act  if  he  can  establish  that  •all 
reasonable  precautions"   were   taken   to 


prevent  participation  of  a  sored  horse. 
This  covers  the  situation  where  a  sored 
horse  shpe  through  by  accident,  a  situa- 
tion that  might  occur  in  a  large  show 
where  hundreds  of  horses  participate 
This  change  was  suggested  at  the  hear- 
mgs  by  the  American  Horse  Shows  A.s- 
sociation.  It  adds  an  acceptable  flexi- 
bility to  the  bill. 

Another  change  is  the  inclusion  of  sec- 
tion 10  which  provides  for  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  State  and  Federal  laws  re- 
tiarding  soring.  This  change  was  sug- 
fiested  at  the  committee's  executive  ses- 
sion It  means  neither  law  preempts  the 
other.  The  PYderal  law  is  still  applicable 
if  there  Ls  a  paiallel  State  regulation,  imd 
vice  versa.  This  amendment  enables  us  to 
avoid  the  emotional  subject  of  State 
versus  Federal  law.  It  states  either  or 
i>oth  are  valid  and  thereby  suggests  that 
onng  be  stopped  promptly. 

I  should  add  here  that  the  definition 
of  soring  has  been  carefully  drafted. 
There  should  be  no  confusion  as  to  ixs, 
meaning.  The  phrase  "for  the  purpose 
"f  affecting  its  gait",  modifies  the  clause 
explaining  how  soring  is  accomplished 
This  would  and  does  exclude  pain  ir.- 
:!icted  for  medicinal  purposes.  Let  :r.e 
make  the  lecord  explicit.  Soring  as  de- 
.'ined  m  this  bill  does  not  mclude  theia- 
peutic  treatment  by  a  veterinarian  I 
recosnize  that  pain  or  fear  may  result 
from  doctor's  care,  and  that  possibly  this 
would  affect  the  horse's  gait.  Tlie  till 
does  not  forbid  this  kind  of  care.  Suci.  a 
prohibition  is  contrary  to  the  genei.:! 
thrust  of  the  measure,  as  commonsen.<5e 
would  indicate.  Tlie  bill  aims  at.  and  tiie 
definition  covers,  the  infliction  of  pain 
and  or  fear  m  order  to  alter  the  stride  of 
the  horse,  not  to  prevent  an  act  of  kind- 
ness. 

The  bill  has  the  full  support  of  v.r 
American  Horse  Shows  Association  a.'^.d 
the  American  Horse  Protection  Associa- 
tion At  the  hearings  on  S.  2543,  the  Dc- 
;>artment  of  Asriculture.  which  will  a.i- 
minister  the  act  and  report  back  tj 
Congress  on  its  effect,  testified  that  i: 
had  no  .>bjecuons  to  the  bill's  enactment 
Tlie  Humane  Society  of  the  United  Stat-  s 
and  the  Committee  on  Humane  Legisla- 
tion also  endorsed  the  bill.  Moreover,  ir 
received  most  favorable  editorial  com- 
ment in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Nashville  Tennessean.  Memphis  Preso- 
Scirmtar.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and 
Christian  Science  Momtor. 

Tlie  passage  of  the  bill  represents  t:.'' 
culmination  of  a  3-year  effort  to  secure 
legislation  protecting  the  Tennessee 
walking  horse  from  this  cruel  practice 
The  bill  was  first  introduced  in  May  \^M 
and  then  again,  with  a  new  Congress.  ;:. 
May  1967  It  now  focuses  on  the  hor.-t. 
.show  rather  than  on  a  single  prohibition 
on  interstate  shipment.  This  permits  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  administe:- 
the  law  without  unreasonable  burden 
and  places  a  responsibility — and  properly 
so — on  those  conducting  a  horse  shotv  as 
well  as  those  who  enter  horses  in  them. 
Recently  soring  has  received  consider- 
able public  attention.  Its  cruelty  has  been 
exposed  and  is  now  undeniable,  as  is  the 
need  for  an  effective  law  prohibiting  sor- 
ing. S  2543  is  such  a  law.  Soring  has  no 
place  in  any  civilized  society.  The  prac- 
tice should  be  outlawed.  It  is  now  pain- 
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fully  obvious  that  only  a  Pederai  law  will 
do  this  effectively. 

I  commend  the  Senate  for  its  sensi- 
tivity to  the  cruel  wrong  that  Is  per- 
petrated on  the  walking  horse.  I  applaud 
lus  willingness  to  act.  and  know  that  I 
am  joined  in  this  by  my  colleagues  who 
cosponsor  this  measure,  Senators  Case, 
GooDELL,  Gravel,  Moss,  Nelson,  Pell, 
PFOXMtRE,  Randolph,  Scott,  Spong, 
Thuhmond,  and  Yotjnc  of  Ohio. 


VIETNAM— WAR  OF  THE  PASSES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  some  of  the  impres- 
.^lons  and  observations  of  the  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia  which  I  gained  during 
a  trip  to  the  Vietnam  theater  and  from 
which  I  returned  on  Monday  of  this 
week.  At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain that  my  tour  of  Vietnam  was  in 
connection  with  the  Air  Force's  Military 
.■\fliliate  Radio  System  iMARS)  in  which 
I  have  been  greatly  interested  for  some 
time.  Twenty-flve  volunteers  operate  a 
MARS  station  at  my  "home  in  Arizona. 
This  station  has  long  been  used  in  trans- 
mitting messages  to  and  from  military 
personnel  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  over  41,000  calls  have 
been  completed. 

However.  Mr.  President,  my  remarks 
iiere  today  are  not  directed  at  the  MARS 
procram.  This  is  a  subject  which  I  in- 
tend to  deal  with  specifically  and  in  some 
detail  at  a  later  date.  Rather,  my  pur- 
pose today  is  to  give  the  Senate  the 
benefit  of  the  information  and  observa- 
tions I  picked  up  from  officers  and  men 
directly  involved  in  the  air  combat  oper- 
ation. Although  my  purpose  in  visiting 
Vietnam  was  the  MARS  program,  it  was 
inevitable  that  I  should  meet  and  visit 
HI  many  parts  of  the  war  zone  with  men 
I  had  known  throughout  my  life  as  an 
Aw  Force  officer  and  young  men  whom 
I  l.ad  met  while  they  were  going  through 
the  Air  Force  bases  such  as  Luke  and 
Williams.  Many  of  these  young  men  to- 
day are  flying  missions  and  commanding 
squadrons  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  'oe  very  candid  in 
the.se  remarks.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  be- 
lieve some  major  and  costly  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  Vietnam  and  I  believe 
we  are  continuing  to  make  some  mistakes 
in  the  conduct  of  this  unhappy  and 
fru .St rating  war. 

II  reminds  me  of  other  mistakes  which 

I  believe  have  been  made  by  my  country 
in  three  wars  over  the  past  three  decades. 
These  mistakes  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon. They  were  all  political  mistakes 
involving  military  operations.  It  has  been 
28  years  since  the  United  States  became 
involved  in  World  War  11.  In  those  28 
years  we  have  made  some  great  strides 
forward  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  but 
we  have  also  taken  some  backward  steps. 
For  example,  our  entry  into  World  War 

II  was  inevitable  and  inescapable  as  well 
as  correct  and  just.  But  students  of  that 
war  must  recognize  that  President  Roose- 
velt made  a  fundamental  mistake  in  de- 
manding unconditional  surrender  of  the 
Axis  powers.  Some  historians  believe  that 
this  political  mistake  made  by  civilian 
politicians  in  the  field  of  military  proce- 
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dure  may  have  prolonged  World  War  II 
by  12  to  18  months. 

This  may  have  been  one  of  the  first 
times  that  we  as  a  nation  came  face  to 
face  with  the  problems  involved  in  polit- 
ical considerations  having  a  direct  effect 
on  military  objectives  in  time  of  war. 

Next,  in  consideration  of  Korea,  I  be- 
lieve history  will  find  President  Harry 
Truman  was  entirely  correct  in  deciding 
that  this  country  should  enter  that  con- 
flict in  defense  of  human  freedom.  But 
I  also  think  that  history  will  hold  him 
severely  to  suxount  for  his  decision  which 
overrode  the  military  judgment  of  men 
like  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  limited 
American  action  to  the  territory  south 
of  the  Yalu  River. 

This  decision,  which  prevented  Ameri- 
can forces  from  attacking  enemy  sup- 
ply depots  and  air  fields  which  were 
feeding  the  assault  against  American 
fighting  men,  was  also  a  political  de- 
cision reached  by  nonmilitary  men  who 
were  fearful  of  further  straining  Ameri- 
can relations  with  Red  China. 

Now,  within  the  memory  of  most  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body,  we  have  seen 
entered  into  the  history  books  two  politi- 
cal mistakes  made  in  the  field  of  strate- 
gic judgment  affecting  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace. 

With  this  understanding,  it  perhaps  is 
easier  to  recognize  the  mistakes,  again 
political  in  nature,  which  have  pro- 
longed the  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  pre- 
sented our  Government  with  an  almost 
insoluble  international  problem.  Viet- 
nam started  out  as  a  promise.  It  was  a 
promise  made  by  President  Eisenhower 
to  assist  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
if  their  Government  should  be  challenged 
by  Communist  aggressors.  This  promise, 
made  in  good  faith  by  a  man  who  under- 
stood well  the  problems  of  war  and  mili- 
tary operations  attendant  to  war,  was 
honored.  President  Eisenhower  honored 
that  commitment  by  supplying  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  a  hand- 
ful of  expert  military  advisers,  a  small 
amount  of  equipment,  and  the  moral  and 
diplomatic  support  of  the  strongest  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

When  President  John  Kermedy  as- 
sumed office  and  began  taking  military 
advice  from  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara,  the  decision  was  made  to 
send  som£  16,000  troops  to  Vietnam. 
This,  I  believe,  marked  the  official  be- 
ginning of  our  active  and  substantive  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war  as  a  \'ir- 
tual  combatant.  Unfortunately,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  put  into  effect  a  policy  to  which  I 
believe  he  would  have  committeed  our 
Nation;  namely,  a  policy  aimed  at  win- 
ning a  military  victory  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  months  following  President 
Kennedy's  assassination,  there  was  con- 
siderable confusion  over  whether  our  ob- 
jective in  Vietnam  was  to  bring  about  a 
military  victory  for  the  anti-Communist 
forces.  During  the  1964  campaign,  I,  as 
the  Republican  nominee  for  President, 
tried  repeatedly  to  get  President  Johnson 
to  enter  into  a  public  discussion  with  me 
on  the  problem  of  Vietnam  so  that  it 
could  be  ascertained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  enemy  that,  regardless  of  which  one 
of  us  was  elected,  a  decision  would  be 


made  to  win  that  war  and  to  escalate  our 
effort  to  bring  about  that  conclusion. 

Of  course,  I  was  not  successful.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  not  appear  interested 
in  the  strategic  value  of  confronting  our 
enemies  with  the  psychological  fact  of  a 
united  resolve  to  win  a  victory  regardless 
of  which  political  party  controlled  our 
Government. 

At  the  time  President  Johnson  was 
heavily  influenced,  I  am  convinced,  by 
Secretary  McNamara  pnd  others  in  the 
Government  who  distrusted  our  military 
experts  and  who  argued  strongly  for 
civilian  direction  of  even  the  most 
routine  military  operations  and  deci- 
sions. At  one  time  it  was  reliably  reported 
that  American  forces  could  not  even  Qy 
EL  bombing  mission  until  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  President  personally 
approved  of  the  target. 

And,  of  course,  this  was  the  prelude  to 
another  political  mistake.  This  time  our 
official  policy  became  one  which  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "limited  war."  Many  promi- 
nent people,  myself  included,  sought 
time  and  again,  to  explain  that  a  policy 
of  limited  war — on  the  basis  of  all  our 
historical  experience  and  all  the  sum 
total  of  military  strategy — was  self- 
defeating. 

I,  myself,  considered  this  policy  as 
tragic  a  mistake  as  the  unconditional  sur- 
render which  became  the  American  ob- 
jective in  World  War  II.  Time  and  again 
the  experience  of  Korea  was  cited  to- 
gether with  the  historical  concept  of  war 
as  the  last  and  final  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy.  It  seemed  to  make  no  dif- 
ference to  those  in  charge  of  our  national 
destiny  that  we  had  become  perhaps  the 
first  Nation  in  the  world  to  go  to  war 
without  a  firm  resolve  to  win. 

The  trouble  with  a  limited  war  is  the 
obvious  fact  that  no  one  can  be  sure  the 
enemy  will  play  our  kind  of  game.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  plain  logic  dictates 
the  f£u:t  that  if  we  armounce  a  poUcy  of 
limited  warfare,  our  enemy's  obvious 
move  is  to  go  all  out.  He  has  nothing  to 
lose.  He  becomes  immediately  the  Judge 
of  everything  we  do.  He  becomes  dicta- 
tor of  such  vital  factors  as  where  and 
when  and  under  what  conditions  the  war 
will  be  waged. 

Another  political  blunder  was  made,  in 
my  opinion,  when  the  bombing  of  the 
North  was  stopped  on  November  1,  1968. 
This  has  enabled  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  establish  an  immense  inventory  of 
weapons  North  of  the  DMZ.  Again  in  my 
opinion,  and  it  is  one  I  share  with  many 
military  experts,  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
at  a  point  where  the  end  could  be  seen 
when  this  halt  was  called. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  of  these 
facts  of  history  the  other  night  while 
listening  to  President  Nixon  give  his 
latest  progress  report  to  the  American 
people  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  must 
emphasize  here  how  impressed  and  proud 
I  was  of  our  President  for  stating  the 
case  starkly  and  honestly.  I  believe  that 
under  the  former  administration  we  had 
become  so  used  to  optimistic  predictions 
that  never  came  true  that  the  entire 
credibility  of  a  government  was  called 
into  question.  Mindful  of  what  I  saw 
and  heard  in  Vietnam,  I  was  especially 
impressed  with  Mr.  Nixon's  understand- 
ing of  the  adamant  and  unreasonable 
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sUnd  of  the  North  Vietnamese  He  made 
no  bones  about  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
Is  still  insisting  on  condlUons  which 
would  humiliate  the  United  States  and 
impose  communism  on  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  And  I  especially  liked 
his  flat  declaration  that  these  are  con- 
ditions that  we  cannot  and  will  not  ac- 
cept 

In  all  honesty  I  must  say  that  I  am 
concerned  at  the  rate  with  which  we  are 
withdrawing  our  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam While  I  believe  sincerely  in  the 
Nixon  policy  of  Vietnamization  of  the 
war.'  I  personally  think  that  it  may 
take  longer  than  the  administration 
seems  to  expect  But  I  would  remind  you 
that  the  President  mentioned  the  fact 
that  withdrawing  troops  at  a  time  when 
infiltration  from  the  North  seems  to  be 
increasing  involves  an  element  of  risk 

FYom  my  own  observations.  I  believe 
the  risk  i.s  quite  considerable.  Since  we 
stopped  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
in  NovenUier  1968.  the  avenues  of  in- 
filtration have  been  widened  and  the  op- 
portunity for  running  untold  tons  of 
equipment  and  thousands  of  troops  down 
from  the  North  have  been  greatly  facili- 
tated. Also,  the  enemy  has  .stockpiled 
mile  after  mile  and  tons  of  equipment 
North  of  the  DMZ  all  of  which  are  des- 
tmed  for  the  South. 

This  brings  me  to  the  major  pomt 
which  I  want  to  stress  here  today  I 
believe  we  must  understand  thoroughly 
just  what  kind  of  a  war  we  are  conduct- 
ing at  the  present  time  in  Vietnam  and 
under  the  restrictions  which  our  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  reasonable  and  peaceful 
response  from  Hanoi  have  placed  on  our 
fighting  men 

Mr  President,  -ve  are  fighting  a  war 
of  th.e  passes.  '  This  is  a  war  made  nece.s- 
sary  by  the  bombing  halt  and  by  our 
preoccupation  with  the  concept  uf  limited 
war  These  passes  for  which  we  battle 
are  the  high  roads  over  which  the  sup- 
plies, the  gionpowder,  the  weapons  used 
to  kill  American  fighting  men  move  into 
the  war  ione  from  sanctuaries  m  the 
North  Our  mission  quite  simply  is  to 
block  those  pa.^ses.  We  are  not  interested 
m  the  real  estate  We  merely  want  to 
deny  the.se  avenues  to  the  trucks  and 
other  vehicles  which  are  bringing  the 
.sinews  of  war  to  our  enemies  We  are 
fighting  a  war  to  stop  supplies  moving 
through  these  passes  rather  than  a  war 
directed  at  the  reservoirs  which  hold 
these  supplies  m  the  North.  And  so  long 
as  the  sources  of  these  supplies  go  un- 
touched, our  task  in  the  passes  is  a  little 
like  trying  to  hold  back  the  tides  No 
matter  how  much  of  the  supplies  and 
equipment  we  destroy  m  the  passe.s.  more 
of  the  same  will  be  coming  through  later 
so  long  as  the  railroads  continue  to  run 
down  from  China  into  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Communist  ports  controlled  by 
Hanoi  remain  open  to  supply  ships  from 
Russia  and  other  Eurot^ean  countries 

I  noticed  m  the  morning  press  and  I 
heard  on  the  morning  television  we  have 
finally  admitted  there  is  a  buildup  m  the 
infiltration  of  supplies  to  the  South.  In 
fact,  there  has  been  a  letdown  in  the 
number  of  troops  but  never  in  the  num- 
ber of  trucks.  I  can  make  this  statement 
now  without  fear  of  violating  classifica- 
tion. The  lUfe'ht  I  was  near  a  particular 


point.  600  enemy  trucks  were  counted 
Our  problem  is  m  knocking  them  out. 

In  the  following  statement  I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  do  not 
criticize  the  powerful  efforts  being  made 
by  our  Air  Force  pilots  to  stop  this  traf- 
fic They  are  superb  but  face  the  prob- 
lems of  weather  and  night  attacks,  plus 
the  never-ending  warehouse  north  of 
the  DMZ  in  Vietnam 

I  suggest  that  the  war  of  the  passes" 
in  Vietnam  will  go  on  for  many  months, 
perhaps  for  additional  years,  unless  one 
of  two  things  happens  The  first  would 
be  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war  at 
the  Pans  peace  talks — an  unlikely  pros- 
pect according  to  our  President — and 
second  would  be  a  resumption  of  the 
bt>mbing  to  the  North,  a  determination  to 
destroy  the  rail  lines  from  China  and  the 
port  of  Haiphong,  plus  all  otiier  avenues 
of  supply 

In  all  honesty  I  liave  reached  this  con- 
clusion about  the  war  in  Vietnam:  Un- 
less we  resume  the  bombing  in  the  North. 
I  can  see  no  way  that  we  can  win  thi.> 
war  I  even  question  whether  we  could, 
without  such  action,  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  involvement  with  any  degree  of 
honor  and  any  assurance  that  South 
V^ietnam  will  not  be  treated  to  the  kind  of 
bloodbath  which  overtixik  the  unfortu- 
nate city  of  Hue  when  tlu-  Communists 
gained  control 

The  President  ha*  reached  a  fork  in 
the  Vietnam  road  One  offshoot  would 
lead  to  complete  pullout,  which  he  will 
not  do,  and  the  other  would  lead  to  a 
never-ending  war  which  neither  the 
President  nor  the  American  {)et)ple  would 
allow.  His  problem  then  is  to  find  another 
road.  Bringing  the  combat  men  home  as 
Vietnanu/ation  takes  place  is  a  right  and 
wise  move  if  !iot  done  too  rapidly.  But 
as  much  as  the  situation  is  taken  over 
by  the  Vletname.se,  there  still  remains 
the  flood  of  supplies  from  the  north  and 
the  Vietnam  air  force  is  far  .sliort  ';f  the 
ability  to  handle  thus  problem.  Only  we. 
with  our  B-52's,  our  tactical  aim  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  can  do  the  job. 
And  I  sincerely  hope  the  President  will 
take  this  action  so  that  the  war  will 
end — end  shortly  and  the  calm  of  peace 
will  settle  where  men  die  today  because 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  kindness  in  permitting  me  to 
make  these  remarks  this  morning 

Mr.  OOLE  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield' 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  Senator  from 
.\nzona  because  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  He  has  been  there  and  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  tho.se  on  the 
field 

I  am  wondering  whether  we  can  con- 
tinue the  Vietnamization  policy  and  still 
resume  the  bombing.  Is  it  inconsistent 
with  brint^ing  back  our  ground  troops 
and  resuming  the  bombing?  I  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  we  can  do  both 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Yes.  because  I  be- 
lieve we  should  never  have  engaged  our 
ground  forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  think 
that  was  a  mistake  I  think  it  was  a 
theater  the  air  could  handle  and  can  to- 


day. I  think  the  President's  formula  of 
replacing  American  fighting  men  with 
Vietnamese  as  they  become  ready  is  a 
wise  one  and  it  can  continue  at  the  lime 
we  bomb  the  North. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Your  suggestion,  then,  is 
compatible  with  the  efforts  of  President 
Nixon  to  Vietnamize  the  war? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  and  I  was 
happy  to  hear  in  his  talk  the  other  rughi 
that  he  left  himself  an  option,  as  he  has 
before.  He  has  told  Hanoi  and  Paris  that 
we  better  see  some  peaceful  action  or  we 
can  exercise  these  options. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Because  we  did  stop  the 
bombing,  does  the  Senator  see  a  greater 
risk  for  American  pilots  if  it  is  resumed' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  At  the  outset 
we  would  have  to  resort  to  high  strategic 
bombmg  by  B-52's  to  avoid  hits  from  the 
numerous  SAM  sites.  They  have  covered 
North  Vietnam  with  SAM  sites.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  and  costly  for  tactical 
air  to  take  up  missions  before  strategic 
air  had  softened  the  place  up. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  taking  the 
time  to  inform  us  about  his  recent  visit  to 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1970 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
(X)ie.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR,  15149' 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  tor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  iS.  2577 >  to 
pro\-ide  additional  mortgage  credit,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  amendments. 
In  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate;  that  the  House  insisted 
upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill,  asked 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  P.mman,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett. Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr. 
Wri)N.\LL.  Mr  Brock,  and  Mr.  Stanton 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing   votes    of    the   two   Houses   on   the 
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amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
iS.  2917)  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in 
the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination under  new  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 


The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
William  M.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
one  other  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  that  of  Henry  J,  Tasca,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Greece,  and  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
when  it  is  exoected  that  that  nomina- 
tion will  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed.  It  will 
be  taken  up  either  late  this  afternoon 
or  tomorrow.  It  will  be  taken  up  before 
we  adjourn  this  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  being  delayed  a  little  bit  further 
only  because  two  or  three  additional 
Senators  have  asked  that  that  be  done. 
There  is  a  limit,  of  course,  to  the  amount 
of  time  we  can  delay  the  nomination, 
but  it  will  be  taken  up  either  today  or 
tomorrow,  without  fail. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  a  Kood  idea,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
both  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
jfEDT  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1970 

The  Senate  resvuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  15149)  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Chair,  What  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  H.R.  15149,  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  measure 
contains  recommendations  for  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  amoimting  to  $2,- 
821,313,000.  That  sum  is  $250,140,000 
over  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House. 
$858,251,000  under  the  budget  estimate. 
and  $114,224,000  under  the  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1969. 

For  title  I  of  the  bill 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
kindly  repeat  that  last  figure  for  me? 

Mr.  McGEE.  $114,224,000  under  the  ap- 
propriations for  last  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  1969? 

Mr.  McGEE.  1969. 

For  title  I  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
reconunends  $2,131,280,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  This  sum  includes  $1,681,280,000 
for  economic  assistance,  $375  million  for 
military  grant  aid  and  $75  million  to  be 
added  to  the  reser\'es  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  more 
commonly  known  as  OPIC. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  provided  in 
title  I,  the  bill  also  contains  appropria- 
tions for  the  Peace  Corps,  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  for  the  Cuban 
refugee  program,  for  the  migrants  and 
refugee  program,  and  for  three  interna- 
tional banks;  namely,  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  International 
Development  Association. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  also 
approved  the  increases  in  the  limitations 
on  program  activity  and  administrative 
expenses,  requested  by  the  executive 
branch  in  Senate  document  91-43,  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  complete  details  of 
the  committee  action  on  the  pending 
measure  are  set  out  in  the  committee's 
report  which  each  Senator  has  in  his 
possession. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conunittee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  as  original 


text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  shall  have 
been  considered  to  have  been  waived  by 
reason  of  agreement  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  10,  after  "202".  strllce  out 
••$313,800,000"  and  insert  "$398,620,000", 

On  page  2,  line  11,  after  '•world-wide", 
strike  out  "$150,000,000"  and  Insert  "$186.- 
000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  12.  after  the  word  ■Prog- 
ress", strike  out  ••$75,000,000"  and  insert 
■■$90,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  14,  after  the  word  "•orga- 
nization", strike  out  •$88,800,000"  and  insert 
$122,620,000":  in  line  15,  after  ■•(section  401 
(a)  (1))".  insert  a  comma  and  ■•of  which 
not  less  than  $14,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  United  Nations  Children's 
F\ind":  in  line  19,  after  the  word  ••Congress", 
insert  a  comma  and  '•except  projects  or  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  reduction  of  popula- 
tion growth";  and,  on  page  3,  line  1,  after 
the  word  •'regime",  strike  out  the  colon  and 
■Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds 
contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able for  transfers  authorized  by  section  202 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969". 

On  page  3,  line  6.  after  "section  304(b)", 
strike  out  "$24,050,000"  and  insert  '$24,- 
550,000". 

On  page  3,  in  the  matter  after  line  7,  in 
the  line  '"Weizmann  Institute,  Israel",  strike 
out  "3,000,000"  and  insert  ••2.500.000";  in  the 
line  '•Merkaz  Lechinuch  Ichud,  Israel",  strike 
out  "l.goo.OOO"  and  insert  '1,400,000";  in  the 
line  ■Hadassah  ( expension  of  medical  facili- 
ties in  Israel)  ",  strike  out  "5,000,000'"  and  in- 
sert •"4,000,000"";  after  the  line  "Hospital  and 
Home  for  the  Aged,  Zichron-Yaakov,  Israel"', 
insert    ""Beth    Yaacov    Avat    Girl's    School 

-1,200.000";   after  the  amendment  Just 

above  stated,  insert  "Educational  Center  of 
Galilee 800,000  ";  and.  after  the  amend- 
ment Just  above  stated  insert  "Hospital  In 
Chemke,  Nigeria 500,(X)0". 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
insert: 

"American  schools  tmd  hospitals  abroad 
(special  foreign  currency  program)  :  For  as- 
sistance authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  $3,000,000  for  the 
University  of  North  Africa,  Tangier,  Morocco; 
$1,000,000  for  the  Vocational  School  for  the 
Underprivileged  in  Israel:  $500,000  for  the 
Weizmann  Institute,  Israel;  $500,000  for  the 
Merkaz  Lechinuch  Ichud,  Israel;  and  $1,000,- 
000  for  Hadassah  (expansion  of  medical  facil- 
ities in  Israel)  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States." 

On  page  4,  after  line  4,  strike  out: 

■'Prototype  desalting  plant:  For  expenses 
authorized  by  section  209(f),  $20,000,000." 

On  page  4,  line  11.  after  "section  452  (b)", 
strike  out  "$300,000,000"  and  insert  "$439,- 
600,000'. 

On  page  4,  line  16.  after  'section  453  la)". 
strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and  insert  '  S17.500,- 
000". 

On  page  4.  line  18,  after  "section  204  (b)"". 
strike  out  "$200.000.000^'  and  insert  ""$337.- 
500.000". 

On  page  4.  line  23.  after  "section  203  lei"', 
strike  out  "$265.000. 000"  and  insert  ■■$400.- 
000.000"". 

At  the  top  of  page  5.  insert: 

"Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
reserves:  For  expenses  authorized  by  section 
325(fl,  $75,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

On  page  5.  after  line  3,  insert: 

'"Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
capital :  For  expenses  authorized  by  section 
322,  such  amounts  as  are  authorized  to  be 
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m«de    available    under    said    section,    such 
amounw  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

On  p«ge  5.  line  17,  after    ■section  637ia)', 
strike       out       'WO.OOO  000 "       and       Insert 
•61.360.000" 

On  page  5.  line  23.  strike  out  M.500,000'  and 
insert  •■»3.730.000". 

On  page  8,  line  18,  after  ■sectloria  504(a>". 
insert  'and  ":  In  the  same  line,  after  ■■504(d)  ', 
strike  out  'and  504(e)':  In  line  21.  after 
■United  atatee",  strike  out  ■■»464.500.000  ■  and 
Insert  ■'•375.000,000";  In  line  22.  after  the 
word  ■which",  strike  out  ■not  less  than 
♦54.500.000  shall  be  available  solely  for  the 
Republic  of  China  and',  and.  In  line  23, 
dfter  JSO.OOO.OOO".  Insert  shall  be  avail- 
able' 

On  page  13,  line  7.  after  the  word  "than", 
strike  out  '18  000,000  "  and  insert 
"JIO.OOO.OOO". 

On  page  15.  after  line  7.  strike  out 

■  3«c  119.  The  President  Is  dlre<'ted  to 
wlihhold  economic  assistance  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  spent  by  anv 
underdeveloped  country  for  the  purchase  'f 
8<->phisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as  mis- 
sile systems  aad  Jet  aircraft  for  military  pur- 
poses from  any  country  other  than  Greece. 
Turk^.  the  Republic  of  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  ftbrea,  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  purchase  or  acquisition 
of  weapons  systems  s  importiint  t^)  'he  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  and 
reports  within  thirty  days  each  such  de- 
termination to  the  Congress. ■■ 

On   page   15.  at  the  beginning  oX  line   18, 
change    the   section    number   from      r20"    to 
119' 

On  pa^e  16.  after  line  13.  strike  out 

'Sec  121  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
■ntle  I  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  ■,>ut 
the  provisions  of  section  401  iaii2>  of  the 
Foreign  .•\3slstance  Act  of   1969  '■ 

On  page  18.  alter  line  16    strike  out: 

•TITLE  II  POREION  MILITARY  CREDIT 

SALES 

■■Foreign  Milttaby  Credit  3.mj:s 

■Por  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necesaarv  to  enable  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  i  82  Stat.  1320..  «275.OOO,0OO.- 

On  page  17  at  the  tjeglnning  of  line  1. 
change  the  Title  number  from    ■III'^  to    II^' 

On  page  17.  at  the  beginning  of  line  8. 
strike  out  ■$95,000,000  '  and  insert  ••98- 
450,000' 

Oil  page  18.  line  2,  after  the  word  appur- 
tenances'.  strike  out  ■  114  ()00  OOO^  and  in- 
sert -JIS. 790.000  ":  and.  In  line  4,  after  the 
word  exceed",  strike  out  »3, 1 00.000  '  and 
insert  «3  151.000  ■ 

On  page  21,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
change  the  title  number  from  'TV  to    III  ' 

On  page  21.  line  19,  after  the  word  'ex- 
ceed .  strike  out  ■■$2.537.343.000"  and  insert 
•»3.427.413  000 '.  and,  In  line  20.  after  the 
word  exceed",  strike  out  'H. 972.200.000" 
and  insert     «2.42O,0O0.0O0"" 

On  page  21,  line  "25,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  ■»6.28O.00O"  and  insert 
■  »5 .548.000  • 

On  page  22.  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
change  the  title  number  from  "■V"'  to  "IV" 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  printing  errors 
in  the  committee  amendmenUs  on  pages 
6  and  10  of  the  repotted  bill  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  McGEIE.  Mr  President,  I  believe 
the  pending  item  in  relation  to  the  bill 
IS  an  amendment  submitted  last  night 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee    Mr  Fulbricht  • 

Mr  PONG.  Mr  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distmguished  chairman  of  the 


Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
doing  an  outstanding  job  In  guiding  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969  through 
the  committee  hearings  and  markup  ses- 
sions His  broad  experience  in  and  keen 
understanding  of  foreign  affairs  were 
very  instrumental  in  forKoing  the  ap- 
propriations bill  that  we  have  before  us. 
It  has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  and 
privilege  for  ine  to  work  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  on  this  Impor- 
tant matter,  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  he  has  made 
in  support  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969 

Mr  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the 
past  few  years  interest  among  many 
Americans  in  the  problems  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  non-Commu- 
mst  world  and  the  US,  effort  to  assist 
these  countries  have  declined 

The  reasons  for  this  decline  in  interest 
and  participation  are  both  numerous  and 
varied  Tliey  include  A  growing  preoc- 
cupation with  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems and  needs;  a  continuing  Vietnam 
war  demanding  tremendous  outlay  in 
dollars  and  lives;  an  easmK  of  "cold 
war"  pressures;  numerous  reports  of 
waste  in  and  mismanagement  of  assist- 
ance programs;  conflicting  reports  on 
the  effectiveness  of  development  assist- 
ance in  achieving  goals;  dissipation  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  progress  by 
rapid  [xjpulation  increase  and  a  lack  of 
demonstrated  appreciation  by  recipient 
nations 

More  and  more  Amencans  have  been 
leamint,'  at  home  and  overseas  that  there 
are  few  tivsks  more  difficult  than  that  of 
trying  to  help  otliers  progress  and  ad- 
vance At  the  .same  time,  we  are  also 
learning  that  efforts  to  do  so  can  be 
preconceptions,  a  desire  for  quick  re- 
sults, and  a  tendency  to  oversimplify 
the  problems  and  the  possible  remedies 
for  them 

.'\nd  the  problems  that  we  are  faced 
with  at  home  are  making  many  Amer- 
icans question  even  harder  our  assump- 
tions on  assisting  development  m  the 
needy  countries.  Including  our  will  to 
continue  to  .support  this  development.  It 
should  be  brought  out  that  no  single 
rationale  or  assumption,  but  many,  un- 
derlie our  interest  in  our  program  of 
foreiRn  aid 

It  IS  generally  agreed,  however,  that 
one  uf  the  mam  reasons  for  our  partici- 
pation IS  that,  as  the  most  powerful  free 
countrv-  :n  the  world,  the  United  States 
has  a  fundamental  interest  m  a  peaceful 
and  improving  world  environment.  To- 
day, many  speak  of  the  commimity  of 
nations,  suggestmg  a  new  world  order 
in  which  narrow  conceptions  of  .sover- 
eignty and  .self-interest  are  replaced  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  interdependence 
of  nations.  This  in  turn  suggests  the  need 
to  contribute  to  the  building  of  an  or- 
derly and  prosperous  world  community 
in  which  a  reasonable  level  of  material 
welfare  comes  within  reach  of  all  the 
peoples  of  all  nations 

Just  as  we  have  learned  that  we  can  be 
neither  safe  nor  comfortable  in  a  nation 
sharply  divided  between  the  well-off  and 
the  deprived,  .so  must  we  also  recognize 
that  no  wealthy  nation  can  be  safe  or 


comfortable  m  a  world  where  a  majority 
of  mankind  is  still  Impoverished  and  in 
need  of  hope  and  assistance. 

Though  great  Is  our  desire  to  help  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  increasing  and  continuing 
deficits  in  our  national  budget,  greater 
demands  of  our  people  to  ameliorate 
pressing  needs  at  home,  and  self-impo.sed 
cuts  in  our  own  budget,  have  accounted 
in  a  large  measure  for  this,  the  smalle.st 
request  for  the  AID  program  submitted 
by  any  administration  in  the  past  10 
years. 

Mr.  President,  while  contributing  to 
the  progress  of  the  developing  countries. 
our  AID  program  In  the  main  does  not 
send  money  abroad — it  sends  U.S.  goods 
and  services.  In  recent  years  almost  all 
the  money  we  appropriate  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  remains 
in  this  countrj-  to  purchase  American 
goods  or  to  pay  U.S.  companies,  univer- 
sities, and  other  private  groups  for 
American  techmcal  and  professional 
services  to  carry  out  projects  overseas. 

As  an  example,  in  the  field  of  com- 
modity procurement,  AID's  predecessor 
agencies  in  1960  bought  $423  million 
worth  of  U.S.  goods — only  41  percent  of 
their  total  financing  of  commodities.  In 
fiscal  year  1968  AID  funds  bought  $1,141 
million  worth  of  commodities — over  98 
percent  of  AID-financed  commodity  pro- 
curement— from  all  50  States. 

Besides  providing  direct  benefits  to 
U.S.  firms  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located,  the  AID  program  now 
has  a  positive  direct  impact  on  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem.  This 
happy  turnabout  began  In  fiscal  year 
1966.  In  fiscal  year  1961  the  AID  pro- 
gram was  responsible  for  a  net  outflow  of 
$851  million  In  flscal  year  1970.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  program  will  result  in 
a  net  inflow  of  $197  million.  And  the 
amount  of  this  net  inflow  will  continue 
to  rise,  principally  because  of  the  grow- 
ing receipts  of  interest  and  principal  re- 
payments on  past  development  loans. 

Mr.  President,  in  weighing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  our  foreign  aid  program  in 
general  and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1969  in  particular,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
gram far  outweigh  the  demerits  of  it  I 
am  convinced  the  United  States  cannot 
and  win  not  abrogate  its  responsibility 
as  a  member  of  the  "community  of  na- 
tions." For  It  Is  impossible  to  think  about 
where  the  United  States  will  be  a  decade 
from  now  without  thinking  about  where 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  be.  Where  the 
world  will  be  a  decade  from  now  will  have 
a  lot  to  do  with  whether  the  peaceful 
revolution  in  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment now  taking  place  in  most  areas 
of  the  world  maintains  a  satisfactory 
momentum  or  not.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  it  Is  in  our  national  interest  to  help 
to  see  that  it  does. 

I.  tl^refore,  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bill  before  us. 


AMENDMENT    NO      435 


Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  which  I  submitted  for 
printing  last  night. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  Mr.  Fulbricht  for 
himself  and  other  Senators  proposes  on 
page  24,  line  2,  to  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert:  "and  no  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  expended  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  funds  exceed  those  au- 
thorized to  be  expended  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  Jime  30,  1970.". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to 
provide  the  necessary  background  I  shall 
make  a  brief  statement  about  the 
amendment. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees reached  agreement  on  a  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill.  The  conference  re- 
port will  be  acted  on  flrst  by  the  House 
and  It  will  come  before  the  Senate  in  due 
course. 

I  expect  it  to  arrive  some  time  later 
today. 

The  amoimts  in  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill  for  a  number  of  programs 
are  greater  than  the  authorizations 
agreed  to  in  conference,  which  will 
shortly  become  law.  The  amounts  above 
the  program  authorizations  total  an  ad- 
ditional $105,125,000  in  dollars  and 
$3,000,000  in  foreign  currencies.  The 
programs  and  the  amounts  above  the 
authorization  figure  are  as  follows: 

Worldwide  technical  assistance,  $2,- 
500.000. 

Supporting  assistance,  $25,000,000. 

Contingency  fund,  $2,500,000. 

Development  loans,  $50,000,000. 

Administrative  expenses.  $125,000. 

Military  aid,  $25,000,000. 

.\nd  the  bill  authorizes  a  dollar  appro- 
priation for  a  hospital  and  home  for  the 
a':pd  and  $1,000,000  in  foreign  currencies 
for  a  vocational  school  when  neither 
project  was  approved  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In  ad- 
dition, three  hospitals  or  school  projects 
for  which  an  authorization  of  dollars 
was  provided,  in  the  authorizing  bill,  are 
listed  in  the  appropriation  bill  to  receive 
both  dollars  and  foreign  currencies. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  insure  that 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid  are  made 
within  the  celling,  on  amoimts  and  proj- 
ects, set  by  the  authorizing  legislation. 
This  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  paring 
down  amounts  to  authorized  program 
ceilings.  It  involves  a  principle  which 
>hould  be  of  concern  to  every  authorizing 
Committee  of  the  Congress.  For  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  recommend 
bills  containing  amounts  higher  than 
those  authorized,  or  funds  for  projects 
not  authorized,  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
ietrislative  process  and  the  work  of  the 
'.eeislative  committees.  I  realize  that  we 
are  under  heavy  pressure  to  finish  our 
business,  but  the  Senate  should  never 
^acrifice  orderly  procedure  for  expedi- 
ency. If  the  approach  taken  in  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bill  were  followed 
'■1  a  conclusion,  it  would  be  possible, 
'  heoretically,  for  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  initiate  new  weapons 
V  stems  which  had  not  been  authorized 
iv  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
■)  appropriate  more  for  authorized 
p:oiects  than  the  law  allowed.  If  this 
practice  were  carried  to  its  extreme,  the 


authorizing  committees  might  as  well 
close  up  shop  and  turn  the  entire  legis- 
lative function  over  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

In  addition,  I  have  a  second  amend- 
ment which  would  strike  out  the  specific 
authorization  of  $50,000,000  in  military 
aid  for  South  Korea.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  consistently  re- 
jected attempts  to  authorize  aid  money 
by  country  for  two  basic  reasons:  one, 
on  the  theory  that  the  executive  branch 
should  have  flexibility  in  administering 
the  aid  program  within  the  broad  policy 
limits  set  by  Congress;  two,  because  of  a 
firm  belief  that  Congress  has  neither  a 
duty  nor  is  it  temperamentally  suited  to 
divide  up,  in  a  sensible  way,  $2  billion  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  among  the  92  coun- 
tries slated  to  get  some  kind  of  foreign 
aid  this  year.  The  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  House  included 
specific  authorizations  of  $50  million  in 
military  aid  for  Korea  and  $54.5  million 
for  Taiwan — in  addition  to  the  large 
amoimts  already  slated  for  these  coim- 
tries  in  the  administration's  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  also  that 
neither  of  these  items  had  been  approved 
by  the  Budget  nor,  I  believe,  even  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  the  President's  consideration. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
rejected  this  attempt  to  specify  recipients 
of  additional  military  aid  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  past  practice,  voted  a  lump 
sum  authorization  to  be  distributed  as 
the  administration  believes  to  be  proper. 

I  wish  to  say  further,  of  course,  that  in 
submitting  other  programs  the  admin- 
istration does  submit,  and  where  the  pro- 
grams have  a  justification  for  the 
amounts,  they  are  asked  and  are  ex- 
pected to  adhere  reasonably  close  to  those 
programs.  This  has  been  the  uniform 
practice  over  the  years,  but  it  has  never 
been  the  practice  to  set  it  out  in  law, 
which,  in  effect,  means  the  administra- 
tion has  fiexibility,  the  point  being  that 
Congress  is  not  called  upon  to  earmark 
money  for  a  specific  country. 

The  administration  was  left  with  the 
freedom  to  establish  its  own  priorities — 
which  means  that  any,  or  all,  of  the 
amount  Congress  provided  could  be  given 
to  Korea  or  the  Republic  of  China.  No 
questions  were  raised  on  the  Senate  floor 
about  the  committee's  decision.  And  the 
committee's  position  prevailed  in  the  con- 
ference yesterday.  The  conference  agree- 
ment was  to  authorize  $350  million  in 
military  aid  for  use  in  accordance  with 
the  administration's  priority  list,  for 
which  they  submitted  justifications  for 
their  recommendation. 

The  specification  of  $50  million  for 
Korea  in  the  appropriation  bill  is  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  agreement  on  the  authorization  bill. 
If  this  attempt  succeeds,  a  Pandora's  box 
of  pressures  will  have  been  opened.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  this  ap- 
proach, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

Yesterday,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  with 


whom  I  discussed  this  matter,  and  who 
said  he  had  no  objection  to  my  ofifering 
this  amendment,  both  agreed  that  they 
intended  to  reduce,  as  I  recall  it — if  I 
state  this  incorrectly,  I  hope  to  be  cor- 
rected— the  amounts  which  are  above 
those  provided  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment, either  on  the  floor  or  in  confer- 
ence. 

I  said  to  the  chairman — I  believe  to 
both  chairmen;  I  know  certainly  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee — I  did 
not  think  it  was  proper  that  it  be  left 
to  the  conference  to  insure  it  would  be 
under  the  authorized  amount,  and  I 
thought  that  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
Senate  itself. 

In  addition  to  that  matter,  which  deals 
with  the  speciflc  number  and  specific 
items  I  have  already  mentioned,  which 
are  above  the  conference  figures,  there 
is  this  very  troublesome  parliamentary 
situation  in  regard  to  Korea: 

I  do  not  believe  the  amendment  now 
before  us  comes  to  grips  with  the  Korean 
Issue.  Therefore,  I  shall  submit  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  deal  with  the  spe- 
cific case  of  Korea,  because,  due  to  a 
legislative  situation  which,  I  am  frank 
to  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  did  not  un- 
derstand very  thoroughly,  if  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  makes  a  special  rule  to  put  in  an 
authorization  for  a  spending  program, 
and  it  is  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  comes  over  here,  it  is 
not  subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  it 
does  not  matter  that  it  is  not  in  the 
authorization,  as  distinguished  from  an 
appropriation  bill.  I  had  always  been  un- 
der the  impression  that  an  authorization 
bill  was  the  final  limit  upon  an  appro- 
priation bill,  and  I  only  recently  learned 
of  this  rule,  which,  principle  shall  I  say, 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  principle 
that  authorization  bills  set  down  not 
only  the  policy  guidelines,  but  also  the 
spending  limits. 

In  other  words,  I  had  thought  the 
Comptroller  General  would  not  approve 
an  expenditure  on  any  of  these  projects 
if  it  went  beyond  the  authorization  bill. 
even  though  the  appropriation  bill  pro- 
vided otherwise;  but  I  found  out  that 
was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wonder  if  we  could  have 
it  understood  that  we  will  consider  the 
Senator's  pending  amendment  first  and 
separately,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
amendment  on  Korea. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  So  that  we  can  keep  the 
two  matters  separate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Then  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  possible  for  me  to  respond  briefly, 
first,  to  the  Senator's  first  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  did  not  mean 
to  confuse  the  two.  The  second  does  bear 
upon  the  general  question. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  Interrupt  for  a 
brief  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
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COMMrTTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  permitted  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  .\ND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.   1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15149'  mak- 
mg  appropriations  for  foreign  assist- 
ance and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr.  MrGEE.  Mr  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreitrn  Re- 
lations Mr  FuLBRiGHT  1  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  at  great  length  In 
advance  of  bringing  it  to  the  floor  We 
had  some  bnef  colloquy  on  it  last  night, 
as  a  elosiag.  matter  of  business  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  that  updated  it  some- 
what in  regard  to  our  action  that  Is 
pending  here  this  morning 

Let  me  say  first  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion surfaces  suddenly  here  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  ;n  the  .session, 
and  because  after  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Conimittee  received  the  appropri- 
ation bill  from  the  House  of  Repre.sent- 
atives.  we  were  advised  that  we  were 
then  entitled  to  proceed  with  our  func- 
tion as  an  appropriating  committee  It 
was.  furthermore,  explained  to  us  that 
under  those  circumstances  the  lack  of  an 
action  from  conference  by  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  entitled  us  to  make  the 
best  guesses  that  we  could,  consistent 
with  the  bill  sent  over  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  this  nur  ap- 
propriating group  tried  to  do  We  have 
recommended  a  higher  sum  than  the  au- 
thorizint;  committees  only  because  we 
did  not  have  their  figure  until  a  day  after 
'.ve  had  flr.ished  our  markup  of  the  bill. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  permit  ap- 
propriations to  be  made  in  excess  of 
amounts  authonzed.  However  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  respect 
ceilings  established  by  authorizing  leg- 
islation, but  as  I  indicated,  we  were  not 
able  to  do  so  because  authorizing  leg- 
islation had  not  been  agreed  to  at  the 
time  It  was  necessary  for  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  act  on  the  bill. 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  that  hang 
over  this  issue  and  the  confusions  that 
have  riowf'd  from  it.  we  have  agreed 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  P^oreign  Relations  to 
tailor  or  adjust  our  recommended  figures 
in  accord  with  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion which,  thought  I  guess  it  is  not  yet 
officially  transmitted  to  the  Senate  floor, 
we  have  an  understanding  on. 

I  have  m  my  hand.  Mr  President,  a  list 
of  those  adjusted  figures  to  conform  to 
the  figures  passed  on  by  the  two  author- 
izing committees  The  n.ajor  areas  where 
adjustments  are  required  are  the  very 
obvious  large  .■^gments  of  the  bill  of 
development  lo&ns  and  supporting  assist- 
ance. 


The  adjustment  on  the  development 
loans  was  a  downward  slash  of  $50  mil- 
lion We  appropriated  $400  million  m 
development  loans  The  authorization  is 
$350  million,  and  we  will  cut  ours  back 
to  $350  million  PV>r  supporting  assist- 
ance our  figure  was  $439,600,000.  and 
theirs  was  $414,600,000.  so  we  will  cut 
ours  back  the  r.ecessary  $25  million  to 
conform  to  that  finure 

In  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  the  other 
adjustments  are  very  minor  ones  in  their 
totals,  and  rather  than  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  retreat  them.  I  have  re- 
corded them  on  a  summary  statement 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  at  this  time. 

It  is  my  understanding  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  that  for  the  purposes 
of  discussion,  and  for  purposes  of  debate 
on  this  floor  and  amendment  from  this 
floor,  these  new  figures  will  be  considered 
the  thru.st  of  the  .^ppropriations  Com- 
mittee profX)sal  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr  President,  that  these  figures  re- 
place the  ones  now  pending  in  the  bill. 

Mr  FONG  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield" 

Mr  McGEE  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  the  floor 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I>>es  the  Senator 
wish  to  resene  the  right  to  object? 

Mr  FONG  I  want  to  speak  to  this 
point 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Why  not  reserve  the 
nght  to  object'^ 

Mr  FONG  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Mr  President,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
to  supplement  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  said,  it  was 
never  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  go 
over  the  amount  as  .set  by  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  Since  we  had  no  figures  to  go 
by.  we  had  the  understanding  that  if 
the  authorization  figures  were  lower  than 
the  figures  we  had  set.  we  would  accept 
those  figures. 

So  I  subscribe  to  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  the  amendments  he  has  .sent  to  the 
de.sk  b€'  eon.sidered  en  bloc,  and  that  the 
F\ilbright  amendment  be  set  aside  tem- 
porarily for  that  purix>se? 

Mr  McGPrE  If  we  mit;ht  have  unani- 
mouse  consent  to  do  that,  just  to  keep  the 
record  clear,  to  set  it  aside  long  enough  to 
insert  the  new  fittures 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Yes  I  had  hoped 
that,  by  unanimous  consent,  he  could 
make  his  figures  conform  to  the  figures 
of  the  conference  report,  which  I  believe 
have  been  checked 

However,  the  amendment  I  offered 
does  not  change  any  aniounts.  It  is  a 
limitation  that  m  any  case  the  Comp- 
troller General,  in  effect,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  would  not  be  authorized  to  ex- 
ceed, or  to  honor  vouchers  alx)ve  the  Hk- 
ures  in  the  conference  reix>rt  That  is 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  winch  I 
offer  and  which  I  ivssume  will  be  adnpted 
as  soon  as  this  change  is  made 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
would  appreciate  the  Senate  having  the 


benefit  of  a  listing  of  the  specific  sec- 
tions in  the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments,  as  follows. 

On  page  2.  line  10.  strike  ■•$398,620,000" 
and  Inaert  •396.870.000. •'  On  page  4  line  11, 
strike  ■•$439,600.000'  and  Insert  ^Ueoo- 
000  ■•  On  page  4.  line  16.  strike  'IT.SOO.OOO' 
and  insert  'IS.OOO.OOO  " 

On  page  4.  line  23.  strike  •'400.000  000'' 
and  insert    350.000 .000' '. 

On  page  5.  line  17,  strike  '•51. 250.000" 
.ind  insert  •■5i.l25.000'^ 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  considering  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc  at  this  time  while  the 
Fulbrlght  amendment  is  pending?  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  is  a 
rather  unusual  procedure.  Will  this  pre- 
clude further  amendment  regarding 
these  items? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Parliamentarian  whether  we 
did  not  ask  in  the  beginning  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  this  not 
preclude  any  .subsequent  amendment.-^'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  was 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  original  committee 
amendment. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  renew  my 
unanimous-consent  request  and  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  not  preclude 
further  amendments  to  these  figures. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  back  where  we  started.  An  amend- 
ment is  still  in  order,  even  though  t:.is 
has  been  done  to  adjust  the  balance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
rnay  be  made  to  any  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
present  amendment,  we  had  a  rather  (x- 
tended  discussion  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian on  the  amendment  and  on  the 
;)rinc'.ple  involved  here.  It  was  suggested 
to  us  tliat  perhaps  the  exi^editious  way  to 
meet  the  problem  at  stake,  so  that  we 
can  sort  out  the  appropriate  authorizmc 
processes  from  the  appropriating  proc- 
esses in  respect  of  the  authorizing  ceil- 
ings, would  be  that  it  would  be  very 
much  in  order  to  amend  the  directives  to 
the  Comptroller  General  in  the  future, 
rather  than  having  to  pinpoint  in  each 
appropriation  bill  a  need  for  an  amend- 
ment of  this  -sort  to  establish  the  princi- 
ple as  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
di.scus.sed  with  the  Parliamentarian  the 
fact  that  this  would  be  the  most  efficient 
way  to  meet  the  permanent  need. 

It  was  not  my  understanding  that  in 
doing  that,  we  would  preclude  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  in  order  to  ac- 
complish only  what  I  believe  is  the  gen- 
eral understanding. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
would  not  preclude  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  We  did  also  discu.ss 
the  problem  of  (hanging  rule  XVI  of  the 
Senate.  But  we  tentatively  thougiit  that 
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this  might  open  up  a  wide  and  very  con- 
troversial area.  It  has  proved  to  be  rather 
controversial  in  the  past  when  we  got 
into  the  rules.  That  is  why  we  concluded 
that  the  basic  law  covering  the  Comp- 
troller General  would  probably  be  tiie 
most  feasible  way  in  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  could  refer  this 
particular  question  concerning  its  pro- 
cedures to  the  proper  committee  of  the 
Senate  so  that  we  might  have  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  correct  legislative 
group  for  the  Senate  to  consider  and  act 
upon,  I  would  hope,  early  in  the  forth- 
coming session  of  Congresc. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
try  to  prepare  proposals  with  regard  to 
that  basic  legislation.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  do  it  today.  We  have  only  discussed  it 
today.  However,  I  will  prepare  the  pro- 
posals and  will  deliver  them  to  the  proper 
committee  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of 
our  colloquy  here.  I  ask  the  Senator  one 
additional  question. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Senator  to 
insist  now  on  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment,  or  in  the  light  of  the  coUo- 
(]uy  describing  our  intent  and  good  faith 
in  cutting  back  those  items,  would  it  be 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  to  let  the 
record  speak  for  itself  and  we  would 
proceed  to  the  constructive  legislation 
early  m  the  next  session? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  understanding 
was  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee is  agreeable  and  it  would  be  agreed 
to  and  would  be  a  precedent  for  the 
further  consideration  of  other  bills  which 
I  said  I  would  introduce  with  respect  to 
the  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  a  vital  principle  is  at  stake  as  far 
as  the  committee  system  of  the  Senate 
is  concerned.  I  think  that  the  sooner  we 
-trike  at  this  weakness  the  better  off  we 
will  be.  If  we  do  not  face  up  to  this,  then 
I  would  suggest  that  we  abolish  all  legis- 
lative committees  and  all  appropriations 
committees  and  consider  a  reduction  In 
the  number  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Certainly  we  will  not  be  needed  here 
if  what  we  do  in  performing  our  legisla- 
tive tasks  can  be  overturned  by  an  ac- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
which  in  turn  ties  the  hands  of  the  GAO, 
the  only  firm  of  Congress  which  is  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a  check  against  what  is 
being  done  and  what  is  not  being  done 
n  the  field  of  appropriations. 

This  is  a  vital  matter,  and  the  sooner 
we  face  up  to  it.  beginning  now,  the  bet- 
ter off  we  will  be. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  it  on  every 
appropriation  bill  from  here  on  out  until 
we  get  it  in  the  law  as  an  instruction  to 
the  GAO. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  if  we  get  to  that,  we  change  the 
name  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  the  Presidium  because  it  would  be 
more  appropriate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  we  could  change 
the  name  of  "foreign  aid  bill"  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can businessmen." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  leg- 


islative branch  is  to  consider  how  the 
executive  branch  spends  each  dollar,  we 
might  as  weU  eliminate  the  executive 
branch.  Perhaps  a  good  many  of  us 
would  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea. 
However,  the  Pounding  Fathers  did  not 
think  so,  and  I  think  we  should  stick  by 
them  for  awhile  yet. 

When  It  comes  to  the  authorizing 
committees,  I  think  we  are  working  very 
close  to  the  system  which  some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  proposed  method  seem 
to  deplore  and  take  umbrage  at. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  concur  in  what  the  majority 
leader  has  said.  I  think  this  is  very  im- 
portant. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  rule 
only  applied  to  measures  which  had 
passed  Congress  or  to  funds  which  had 
been  authorized  by  the  standing  legis- 
lative committee. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  here- 
tofore has  recognized  that  principle.  In 
the  last  few  days  we  had  an  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate where  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee pointed  out  that  they  were  delayed 
because  the  authorization  bill  had  not 
cleared  Congress. 

If  they  did  not  have  to  wait  for  such 
authorization  or  pay  any  attention  to 
them  after  they  were  enacted,  then  we 
would  not  need  any  authorization  com- 
mittee. 

Could  the  Appropriations  Committee 
act  in  March  on  what  they  wanted  to 
appropriate,  and  the  legislative  commit- 
tee then  act  some  time  later  or  perhaps 
not  act  at  all? 

I  think  that  the  Senate  should  have 
faced  up  to  this  proposed  new  ruling, 
and  act  now  to  sustain  the  Senate  Rules 
as  they  have  heretofore  been  interpreted. 

I  do  not  think  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  any  right  to  exceed  the  actual 
authorization  that  has  been  approved  by 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  amendment  is  attached  to  the  bill 
it  would  leave  the  appropriations  con- 
ferees this  freedom  to  act  within  the 
framework  of  this  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Whereas  under  the 
existing  practice  the  appropriations 
committees  are  not  restricted  to  the 
terms  of  the  authorizing  acts. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  did  not  realize 
that.  I  had  assumed  that  no  matter 
when  they  were  passed,  authorization 
bills  would  be  controlling  as  to  the  up- 
per limits.  I  did  not  know  that  was  so 
until  the  matter  came  up  and  the  staff 
began  to  inquire  with  the  Comptroller 
General  and  others.  But  it  was  my  un- 
derstanding with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee — and  perhaps  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  did  not  un- 
derstand it — that  this  amendment,  which 
has  been  prepared  very  carefiUly,  would 
"be  attached  to  this  bill  simply  as  a  prec- 
edent and  the  begliming  of  a  process 
that  would  be  followed  until  we  got  a 
change  in  the  basic  law  with  regard  to 
the  Comptroller  General.  If  that  is  made 
and  if  we  supply  this  through  the  basic 


legislation  affecting  the  Comptroller 
General,  I  am  informed — I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Parliamentarian  and 
others — that  it  would  be  settled  in  the 
law.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  is  acting 
entirely  within  the  limitations  as  they 
are  laid  down  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  is.  He  is  quite 
right.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  this  would  be 
a  way  to  strengthen  his  position,  I  would 
think,  and  clarify  the  status  of  situa- 
tions such  as  this  so  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned. 

I  repeat:  It  is  the  principle  which  is 
the  most  important  matter  here,  and  if 
it  can  be  applied  with  respect  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  it  can 
be  applied  to  every  other  legislative  com- 
mittee in  this  body.  I  think  it  would  mark 
the  demise  of  the  Senate  as  a  fimction- 
ing  institution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  acting  within  the  rules,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called — the  tradi- 
tion. 

What  has  happened — I  did  not  realize 
it — is  that  the  House,  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  can  do  almost  amything  they 
please  with  the  rules.  They  can  have  spe- 
cial rules.  They  put  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  this  has  the  effect  of 
making  it  just  as  authoritative  as  a  legis- 
lative committee.  It  is  both  a  legislative 
and  appropriation  bill,  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  Senate,  a  point  of  order  cannot  be 
made.  If  it  goes  through  and  is  finally 
adopted,  it  is  considered  to  be  of  equal 
significance  as  an  authorization  bill  as 
approved  by  a  legislative  committee.  This 
is  quite  unusual — at  least,  it  is  to  me.  I 
did  not  realize  this  could  be  done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  un- 
usual, in  my  understanding  of  the  rules, 
and  that  is  why  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  about 
the  matter. 

I  have  called  up  the  amendment.  Is  it 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  j-ield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  we  are  united  very 
strongly  in  our  feelings  that  we  have  to 
make  sure  that  we  take  the  right  step 
to  protect  the  authorizing  process  and  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  not  strained  or 
abused  or  violated  by  the  appropriating 
processes  in  this  body.  Nobody  disagrees 
with  that.  We  have  tried  to  arrange  an 
agreement  that  would  enable  us  to  take 
that  step. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  that,  having 
made  this  specific  commitment  from  this 
committee  at  this  time — and  the  amend- 
ment can  only  apply  to  this  particular 
appropriation  today,  anyway,  and  we 
have  taken  care  of  that — this  protects 
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the  time  lag  between  now  and  whenever 
we  c&n  get  this  change  m  legislation  af- 
fecting the  Comptroller  General  which 
I  hope  will  be  very  soon  In  the  next  ses- 
sion. But  I  am  a  little  disturbed  that  we 
would  now  proceed  to  attach  the  amend- 
ment, the  point  of  which  we  have  ac- 
cepted and  spelled  out  carefully  In  the 
Record 

It  seems  to  me  that,  because  of  exist- 
ing rules,  we  are  perfectly  in  order  to 
proceed  without  the  amendment  now.  I 
obviously  had  misunderstood  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunitlee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations last  night,  but  I  had  understood 
him  to  say  in  our  discussion  here  that 
once  we  can  spell  this  out  and  agree  on 
our  procedure  and  get  Uie  figures  cut 
b«cJc  to  the  authorizing  level,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  proceed  with  the 
amendment. 

In  view  of  the  history  behind  this.  I 
would  thinJc  that  this  body  would  be 
better  advised  not  to  tack  this  on  to 
this  bill  at  this  time .  because  we  have 
resolved  this  point  in  the  bill  and  we 
have  mada  a  abundantly  clear  that  our 
order  of  business  ought  to  be  to  move 
ahead  with  clearing  up  the  instructions 
to  the  Comptroller  General. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  regret  it  very 
much  if  the  Senator  misunderstood  me. 
This  is  not  a  matter  Just  for  gentle- 
men's agreements.  This  is  a  matter  of 
law.  The  Senate  has  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  House,  and  this  is  always  an 
uncertain  matter. 

I  did  not  mean  to  say — if  I  did.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to — that  the  prin- 
ciple would  be  ser\ed  merely  by  a  col- 
loquy on  the  floor.  The  colloquy  was  nec- 
essary to  state  the  reasons  why  this  has 
arisen  and  to  show  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  was  acting  in  good 
faith — that  is  the  purpose  ser\'ed  by  the 
colloquy :  that  we  were  not  trv'ing  to  over- 
ride It,  that  It  was  simply  because  of  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  timing  that 
led  to  this  discrepancy  in  the  amount. 

However,  the  basic  principle,  which 
has  already  been  described  by  the  major- 
ity leader  .so  well,  is  a  principle  of  law 
that  will  cover  not  jnly  this  bill  but,  I 
hope,  all  other  appropriation  bills  as  well. 
I  think  It  IS  very  important  that  It  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  that  it  serve 
as  a  precedent  for  future  bills.  I  would 
hope  that  on  any  bill  jf  any  con.sequence, 
certainly  one  in  which  I  am  interested, 
this  would  be  so  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  Senator  would  object  to  it  There 
has  been  no  objection  to  it  on  principle. 
Mr  McGEE  I  am  not  objectinj^'  on 
principle  I  am  objecting  to  the  pro- 
cedure now  inasmuch  as  we  went  one 
step  further 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  had  any  alternative  there. 

Mr  MrGEE.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  we  could  'o  to  conference  with 
a  higher  figure  But  we  have  agreed 
to  accept  the  amounts  authonzed  out 
of  deference  to  the  Senator 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  tlunk  the 
Senator  could  have  a:ot  this  bill  throuj^h 
the  Senate  with  those  tiguies.  The  Senate 
would  have  to  act  on  those  figures,  and 
I  do  nut  think  it  would  for  a  moment 
accept  tlieni. 

Mr  MrGEE.  Whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate accepts  any  of  our  figures  is  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  Senate,  no  matter  how 


low  or  how  high  So  that  that  is  not  the 
point 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  the  point  Is. 

Mr  McGEE.  The  point  Is  that  we  went 
one  Step  further  and  tailored  these  fig- 
ures m  advance,  without  controversy, 
without  votes,  without  amendments,  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  Senator's  request. 
We  think  the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
Is  an  extremely  astute  qne  and  should 
have  been  made  long  ago.  Because  the 
point  has  now  been  made  and  the  good 
faith  has  likewise  been  demonstrated, 
T  just  raLsed  the  question  of  the  wis- 
dom of  attaching  that.  In  view  of  our 
agreement  that  we  are  «olng  to  change 
the  whole  order  of  procedures  with  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  regret  it,  but  I 
see  no  harm  that  would  ensue.  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1969— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL  AND  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL VIEWS  S  REPT  NO  91- 
617' 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  the 
President's  Cnme  Commi.s.sit)n  concluded 
Its  analysis  of  oreanized  crime  in  the 
United  States  In  1967  with  this  ob.serva- 
tlon: 

In  many  ways  organized  crime  is  the  mijst 
.sinister  lc:nd  of  cnme  !n  .America.  The  men 
who  control  It  have  become  rich  and  power- 
ful by  encouragini?  the  .'leeoy  to  gamble,  by 
luring  the  troubled  "o  destroy  themselves 
with  dr-.igs.  bv  exror'lni?  the  profits  of  honest 
and  hardworking  biislnes,smen.  by  collecting 
usury  frr>m  'hose  in  tlnauclng  plight,  by 
maiming  or  murdering  tho.se  who  oppose 
them,  by  bribing  those  who  ure  sworn  to 
destroy  them  Organized  crime  Is  not  merely 
a  few  preying  upon  a  few  In  a  very  real  sense 
It  U  dedicated  to  subverting  not  only  Ameri- 
can institutions,  but  the  very  decency  and 
liitegrltv  that  are  the  most  cherished  attri- 
butes if  ,-»  free  stx-lety  .As  the  leaders  of  Cosa 
Nostra  and  their  racketeering  ailles  pursue 
'he:r  conspiracy  unmoleste<l.  In  open  and 
continuous  defiance  of  the  law.  they  preach  a 
sermon  that  ail  too  many  Americans  heed: 
The  government  is  for  sale;  lawlessness  is  the 
road  'o  wealth,  honesty  Is  a  pitfall  and 
morality  a,  trap  for  suckers  .The  Challenge 
of  Crime  In  a  Free  .Society,  The  President's 
Commission  ou  Law  Enforcement  and  .Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  at  24.   1967) 

Mr  President,  it  is  with  these  soberinK 
and  disturbing  observations  in  mind 
that  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate 
today  m  behalf  of  the  .Judiciar>-  Commit- 
tee S.  30,  as  amended,  tlie  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1969  This  action 
culminates  a  year  of  detailed  ."^tudy.  hear- 
inu-^.  and  consultations,  and  it  ;s  the 
product  of  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
biparti.'-an  elTorts  in  which  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  to  participate 

The  proce.ss  bc-Ran  early  this  year  when 
I  introduced  S  30.  on  Januan.'  15.  1969. 
and  contuiued  through  the  introduction 
of  .seven  .separate  bills,  which  were 
drafted  to  deal  with  ditTerent  aspects  of 
orijanized  crime,  and  wiiuh  were  intro- 
duced by  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Impetus,  too,  was  given  to  our  ef- 


forts by  the  President's  "Message  on  Or- 
ganized Crime,  "  which  was  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  April  23, 1969. 

The  bin  that  I  now  report  in  behalf 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  the  Senate 
consists  of  10  substantive  titles,  and  it 
embodies  what  is,  in  our  judgment,  the 
best  of  the  recommendations  for  deal- 
ing with  organized  crime  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission,  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Reform  of  Criminal 
Laws,  the  American  Bar  Association 
Project  on  Minimum  Standards  of  Crim- 
inal Justice,  the  Model  Penal  Code,  the 
Model  Sentencing  Act,  and  the  various 
watnesses  who  testified  before  our  sub- 
committee or  with  whom  we  were  in  con- 
sultation throughout  the  United  Stattv 
The  bin  has  been  endorsed  in  principle 
by  such  diverse  and  concerned  groups  a.s 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  International  Association  of  Chief.s 
of  Police,  and  every  title  of  the  bill  now 
has.  I  am  pleased  to  report,  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  JiLstlce. 

Mr.  Pre,sideni.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  this  important  measure,  if  not  in  the 
next  few  days,  at  least  as  soon  as  we 
return  from  the  holidays  in  early  Jan- 
uar.-  Now.  however,  I  should  like  to  out- 
line for  the  Senate  its  major  provisicj.v 

riTLE.    I-    CR.\ND    JfRV 

Tins  title  establishes  special  jcrand  j'.i:  - 
les  authonzed  to  sit  for  extended  terms 
In  the  major  inetrofX)litan  areas  of  our 
Nation.  At  the  conclusion  of  its  term  the 
t:rand  jury  is  authorized,  subject  to  caie- 
ful  .saicttuards,  to  issue  srand  jury  rc- 
port.s.  so  that  our  citizens  may  be  fully 
informed  on  the  dimensions  of  orea- 
nized  crime  and  its  attendant  govern- 
mental corruption  and  inefBciency. 

riTIl:    II-    IMMl.NITV 

This  title  unifies  and  expands  Fedenl 
law  dealing;  with  the  i,'ranling  of  ;::.- 
iminity  from  self-incrimination  in  let:;-- 
lative,  administrative,  and  court  proceed- 
ings 

.■\s  the  compulsorj"  process  of  the  grand 
jury  makes  a  witness  available  to  t'lve 
testimony,  these  provisions  will  work  to 
miarantee  that  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  will  not  frustrate  an  inve=- 
ligation  at  the  outset. 

rrrt.E   in  — RrcALcrrHANx   witntsses 

This  title  codifies  existing  Federal  civil 
contempt  law  designed  to  deal  with  ir- 
calcitrant  witnesses  in  grand  jury  aid 
court  proceedings  It  authorizes  the  tak- 
ing of  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to 
secure  testimony  from  wntnesses  who 
would,  through  their  contemptuous  con- 
duct, unlawfully  thwart  an  investigation 

TITLE     IV— FALSE    DECLARATIONS 

This  title  creates  a  new  false  declara- 
tion provision  applicable  in  grand  .niry 
and  court  proceedings 

This  provision  will  facilitate  such 
prosecutions  by  eliminating  outmoded 
evidentiary  restrictions  rooted  in  hi.s- 
tory.  but  today  constitumg  only  an  im- 
pediment to  the  truth-finding  process. 

TITLE    V — WITNESS    PROTECTION    FACILITIES 

This  title  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  protect  and  maintain  Federal  i  r 
State  organized  crime  witnesses  and 
their  families. 

All  too  often  in  the  past,  where  wit- 
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nesses  have  decided  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government,  they  have,  unfor- 
tunately, subjected  themselves  to  the 
possibility  of  the  fearsome  retribution 
of  the  forces  of  organized  crime.  This 
title  meets  society's  obligation  to  protect 
those  witnesses  who  seek  to  do  their 
duty. 

TTTLE    %'T DEPOsmONS 

This  title  authorizes,  subject  to  con- 
stitutional safeguards,  the  taking  of  dep- 
ositions in  criminal  cases. 

A  deposition,  taken  in  such  a  fashion 
that  it  may  be  used  at  trial,  since  it  pre- 
.serves  the  witnesses'  testimony,  removes 
a  major  incentive  from  the  forces  of  or- 
ganized crime  to  kill  or  mutilate  those 
who  would  testify  against  its  operations. 

TTTLE  vn — LITIGATION   CONCERNING   SOTTRCES   OF 
EVIDENCE 

This  title  regulates  litigation  seeking 
to  suppress  reliable  and  material  evi- 
dence at  trial.  It  limits  direct  access  to 
liovemment  files  by  a  defendant  seeking 
to  vindicate  a  claim  of  improper  police 
behavior  by  requiring  a  court  screen- 
ing before  such  files  are  made  available 
to  the  defendant.  It  also  places  a  statute 
of  limitations  on  the  derivative  eviden- 
tiary consequences  of  law  enforcement 
conduct  to  foreclose  litigation  over  stale 
claims  made  to  harass  or  confuse  the 
true  issue  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

TITLE     Vin SYNDICATED    GAMBLING 

This  title  would  assist  the  States  in  the 
control  of  illegal  gambling  by  making 
It  unlawful  to  obstruct  the  enforcement 
of  criminal  law  of  a  State  to  conceal  an 
illegal  gambling  business.  Such  illegal 
gambling  businesses  affecting  commerce 
are  also  made  federally  unlawful.  In 
addition,  a  National  Gambling  Commis- 
sion is  set  up. 

Gambling  is  the  ILfeblood  of  orga- 
nized crime.  If  we  can  constrict  that  life- 
blood,  we  will  be  able  to  constrict  orga- 
nized crime  Itself.  In  addition,  it  Is  in 
this  area  that  the  forces  of  organized 
crime  are  most  viilnerable  to  law  en- 
forcement investigative  techniques.  If 
we  can  remove  the  syndicate  erambler 
from  circulation,  we  will  have  at  the 
.same  time  eliminated  the  extortioner, 
the  corrupter,  the  robber,  and  the  mur- 
derer— the  gangster  himself. 

TITLE     IX RACKETEER     INELUINCnJ 

ORGANIZATIONS 

This  title  would  prohibit  the  infiltra- 
tion of  legitimate  organizations  by  rack- 
eteers or  the  proceeds  of  racketeering 
activities,  where  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  is  affected.  Civil  remedies, 
paralleling  those  now  available  in  the 
antitrust  field,  are  also  authorized  to 
prevent  such  activity. 

Organized  crime's  threat  to  the  viabil- 
ity of  our  free  enterprise  system  is  as 
.serious  as  its  threat  to  our  integrity 
and  decency.  It  must  be  responded  to 
by  every  lawful  law  enforcement  tech- 
nique available  to  us. 

TITLE    X — DANGEROTTS    SPECIAL    OFTENDEB 
ORGANIZATIONS 

This  title  provides  for  increased  sen- 
tence— up  to  30  years — for  dangerous 
adult  special  offenders — the  "recidivist." 
the  "professional"  offender,  and  the  "or- 
ganized cnme"  leader. 


Rehabilitation  or  deterrence  are  not 
realistic  goals  with  these  hard  core  of- 
fenders. To  protect  itself,  society  has  no 
choice  but  to  seek  to  incapacitate, 
through  long-term  imprisonment,  those 
who  would  destroy  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  in  1967  concluded  its  study 
of  organized  crime  with  these  words: 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  organized 
crime  is  that  America  lias  tolerated  it  lor 
SO  long.   (Ibid.) 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  toleration 
is  at  an  end.  For  too  long  now  society 
has  ignored  this  enemy  within,  debated 
what  responses  to  make  to  it,  and  de- 
layed the  implementation  of  vigorous 
control  measures.  I  suggest  that  the  time 
for  action  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  submit  the  re- 
port on  S.  30,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  t)e  printed,  together 
with  the  individual  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Tydings)  and  the 
supplemental  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Scott),  and  individ- 
ual views  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts <Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  wUl  be  printed  to- 
gether with  individual  and  supplemental 
views  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 


REPLY  TO  SENATOR   GOODELL   ON 
GRAND  JURY  REPORTS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  December  9,  1969,  at  the 
time  the  jimior  Senator  from  New  York 
remarked  on  S.  30,  the  "Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969."  I  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  conference  committee  meet- 
ings on  appropriations  bills  and  was  not 
given  an  opportimlty  to  see  the  remarks 
before  delivery.  I  now  have  had  the  op- 
portimity,  however,  to  read  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks,  and  I  welcome  his  ex- 
pression of  support  for  the  bill.  In  the 
hearings  process,  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  and  in 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  we  have 
fashioned  legislation  that  I  believe  con- 
tains, as  the  Senator  noted,  "many  use- 
ful provisions  which  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  law  enforcement  oflBcials  to 
cope  with  the  powerful,  resourceful  and 
illusive  criminal  elements  that  pose  such 
a  serious  threat  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation." 

Mr.  President,  I  particularly  welcome 
the  support  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  for  New  York,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  single  State,  has  had  to 
face  one  of  our  Nation's  most  aggravated 
organized  crime  problems.  Over  half  of 
our  known  narcotics  addicts  live  in  New 
York  City,  each  a  victim  of  organized 
crime.  Six  of  the  26  identified  families  of 
La  Cosa  Nostra  operate  in  New  York 
State:  five  in  New  York  City  alone. 
Two  thousand  of  the  estimated  5,000 
members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  make  their 
home  in  New  York.  Indeed,  a  subcommit- 
tee review  of  some  2,992  serious  charges 
leveled  against  386  leaders  of  organized 


crime  indicated  that  40  percent  of  those 
offenses  occurred  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  New  York  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  Nation's  most  aggravated  or- 
ganized crime  problems,  a  law  enforce- 
ment leadership  that  has  traditionally 
pioneered  in  developing  legal  techniques 
to  respond  to  the  special  challenge  of  or- 
ganized crime.  As  I  am  sure  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  is  aware, 
it  was  in  1935  that  a  New  York  County 
grand  jury,  dissatisfied  with  the  service 
furnished  it  by  the  district  attorney, 
called  upon  Governor  Lehman  to  appoint 
a  special  prosecutor.  Governor  Lehman 
responded  by  appointing  Mr.  Thomas 
Dewey,  who  then  went  on  to  establish  in 
New  York  Coimty  his  nationwide  reputa- 
tion as  a  "racket  buster."  It  was  Dewey, 
and  men  under  him,  who  first  developed 
the  "racket  bureau"  concept,  which  now 
underlies  the  successful  Federal  "strike 
force"  approach  to  the  investigation  of 
organized  crime.  Incidentally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  in  New  York  City  itself  that 
the  first  Federal -State  strike  force  was 
recently  established.  In  addition,  it  was 
in  New  York  that  the  technique  was  first 
perfected  of  granting  witnesses  immu- 
nity from  self-incrimination  to  secure 
testimony  in  organized  crime  cases. 

It  was  in  New  York,  too.  that  court- 
order  wiretapping  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance were  first  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem  of  organized  crime,  and  I 
note  that  title  in  of  last  year's  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act,  which  authorized  its 
use  on  the  Federal  level,  was  modeled 
on  that  experience.  Mr.  Dewey,  it  should 
be  recalled,  was  able  to  seciu-e  through 
wiretaps  the  conviction  for  compulsory 
prostitution  of  Charles  "Lucky"  Luciano, 
the  organizational  genius  who  put  to- 
gether a  large  part  of  organized  crime 
in  the  form  that  it  exists  today.  It  has 
been  in  New  York,  too,  that  the  grand 
jury  report  has  been  used  most  effec- 
tively as  a  device  to  inform  citizens  of 
the  special  dangers  associated  with  or- 
ganized crime.  Mr.  Dewey,  in  1946,  then 
Governor  of  New  York,  vetoed  legisla- 
tion that  would  have  denied  grand  juries 
report,  writing  powers,  calling  these 
powers  "one  of  the  most  valued  and 
treasured  restraints  upon  tyranny  and 
corruption  in  public  oflQce." 

In  another  connection,  it  was  in  that 
same  year  that  a  New  York  Coimty  grand 
jury  report  dealing  with  the  infiltration 
of  legitimate  boxing  by  organized  crime 
led  to  the  enactment  of  section  9133  of 
the  New  York  Code,  which  made  It  a 
crime  in  New  York  toactasanimdercover 
manager  or  matchmaker.  Subsequently, 
Prankie  Carbo,  a  member  of  the  Lucchese 
"family"  of  La  Cosa  Nostra  in  New  York 
City,  was  convicted,  through  the  use  of 
wiretaps,  by  District  Attorney  Prank 
Hogan,  of  New  York  County,  in  1958,  for 
this  very  offense.  Lastly,  I  note  that  Mr. 
Hogan.  characterized  by  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  as  "one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  outstanding"  prosecutors  en- 
dorsed, in  a  statement  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  report  writing  provisions  of 
S.  30,  which  are,  he  noted,  modeled  on 
New  York  law — a  law.  incidentally,  that 
was  passed  in  1964  by  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature and  signed  by  Governor  Rocke- 
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feller  to  restore  report  writing  powers  to 
New  York  grand  juries  after  a  court  de- 
cision had  restricted  them  In  Mr  Ho- 
gan's  words,  the  New  York  law  has  au- 
thorized reports  under  safeguards  that 
"insure  fair  and  proper  administration  of 
this  power  " 

Mr  President,  it  wa^  m  this  context 
that  I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  had 
tentatively  decided  to  oppo6e  the  restora- 
tion to  Federal  grand  juries  of  their  his- 
toric report  writing  powers  I  would  hope 
that  after  the  Senator  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  S  30  as  reported,  and 
the  committee  report,  he  might  be  led  to 
reexamine  his  position  m  light  of  the 
careful  attempt  we  have  made  to  meet 
all  legitimate  objections  to  grand  jury 
reports  and  our  pressing  need  to  make 
an  adequate  respon.se  to  the  challenge  of 
official  corruption  by  organized  crime  m 
New  York  and  throughout  the  Nation 
The  restoration  of  these  powers  to  Fed- 
eral grand  juries  has  been  endorsed  by 
such  diverse-  groups  as  the  National 
Chamber  of-eommerce.  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  Mr 
F>resident.  these  last  two  endorsements 
are  most  significant 

If  the  grand  juries  are  to  comment  on 
ineCQciency  and  corruption,  it  will  be. 
sadly,  m  some  cases,  police  chiefs  them- 
selves who  will  be  the  subjects  of  the.se 
reports.  In  addition,  we  may  realistically 
expect  that  .some  m»^mbers  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  will  like- 
wise be  the  subjects  of  reports.  Yet  these 
two  groups  felt  compelled,  in  light  of 
the  challenge  of  ortjanized  crime  and  the 
need  for  greater  information  m  our  com- 
munities on  its  dimensions,  to  endorse 
in  principle  the  report-writing  provisions 
of  S  30  I  note.  tiX),  the  co«ent  testimony 
of  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
in  response  to  an  objection  similar  to 
that  raised  by  Senator  Goodell,  that 
Federal  erand  juries  should  not  com- 
ment on  State  matters: 

Federal  grind  jurors  are  usually  drawn 
from  the  communities  or  districts  wherein 
the   misconduct   haa   taken   place  The 

Jurors  are  citizens  of  those  communines 
Just  as  much  as  they  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  precisely  the 
same  Inte.'est  m  such  matters  as  they  would 
have  If  they  were  sitting  on  State  or  local 
grand  Juries 

Mr  President,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  take  up  and  respond  to  each  of  the 
objections  raised  by  the  rumor  Senator 
from  New  York  Each  of  them  Wiis  con- 
sidered in  detail  in  our  hearing  pnxre.ss 
and  rejected  in  the  subcommittee,  and 
again  in  the  full  committee  I  would 
like,  however  to  draw  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  position  of  the  U  S  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  tht?se  provisions 
of  S.  30  as  introduced  and  to  excerpts 
from  a  scholarly  article  by  Mr  Richard 
H.  Kuh  that  appeared  in  the  Columbia 
Law  Review  in  195,5  The  Department 
supports  the  report -writing  powers  of  S. 
30  as  now  drafted  I  commend  the  Senate 
to  the  entire  text  of  Mr  Kuh's  article, 
but  I  only  want  to  incorporate  in  the 
Record  those  poitions  immediately  rele- 
vant to  the  objections  voiced  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  excerpts  from  the  Colum- 
bia Law  Review  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows; 
From    the    Columbia    Law    Review.    Vol     55. 
December    1955     No    H     pp     1104-11221 
By   Richard   H    Kuh . 
The     Grand     Jury       Presentation"       Foul 

Blow  or  Pair  Plav? 
i    hi.story  of  grand  jfries  and  (irano  jl'rv 

REPORTS 

The  opposition  to  ^rand  Jury  reports  crm- 
tends  that  ihey  pervert  (he  historic  purpose 
r<ir  the  Jury's  existence  .Allegedly,  the  Jury's 
proper  function  is  lo  .serve  ,is  a  buffer  be- 
tween the  individual  .md  the  power  of  the 
state  ti)  protect  the  citizenry  from  despotic 
prosecution"  A  Jury  report  does  not  protect 
a  person  from  an  improper  charge,  further, 
upponents  of  reports  urge  it  of  itself  con- 
stitutes an  improper  charge  in  That  the  per- 
sons criticized  are  deprived  of  a  Judicial 
forum  in  which  the  truth  or  falsity  (jf  the 
attack  may  be  determined  • 

The  history  of  the  grand  Jury  herein  con- 
sidered reveals  three  rallacies  in  this  argu- 
ment. I  1  I  The  uriKinal  purpose  of  the  grand 
Jury  was  not  to  serve  as  .i  bufTer  against 
despotic  prosecution  R. it  her  'he  ^'raiici  jury 
Increased  the  pxiwer  nf  the  kiiit;  in  an  age 
when  there  was  little  reRard  for  personal 
rights  i2i  When  later  m  its  hlstf)ry  the 
Jury  became  such  a  bufTer.  the  need  for  pro- 
tection from  format  .-rlmlnal  charges  con- 
tinued to  be  all  important  The  trial  that 
followed  the  grand  Jurv  s  accusation,  al- 
though no  longer  based  on  superstition,  in- 
cluded few  of  the  protections  now  guaran- 
teed Criticism  without  indictment,  however, 
did  not  then  and  does  not  now  expose  per- 
sons to  a  trial  of  this  nature  i  U  >  The  grand 
Jun.'  has  had  a  reportlnt;  function  apart 
from,  and  In  addition  to.  Its  Indicting  func- 
tions for  the  past  several  hundred  years 

.4  Origins  of  the  Grand  Jury 
Hlsuirlana  find  Instlttuions  analogous  to 
the  indicting  jurv  In  various  cultures  .inte- 
dating  the  Norman  conquest,  although  no 
actual  link  has  been  established  between  any 
of  these  pre-Norman  bodies  and  the  grand 
jury  *  The  .Athenians  utilized  an  accusatory 
body  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Christian  era 
The  Saxons,  who  settled  in  England  In  the 
fifth  to  se.enih  centuries,  the  .Si-andlnavians, 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  the  Franks  In  the 
ninth,  may  have  had  similar  tcrnups  of  accus- 
ing persons  But  the  ancestral  body  of  the 
modern  <rand  jury  was  created  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  tl. 

This  monarch's  position  in  lilstory  rests  on 
his  centralization  of  feudal  England  of  gov- 
ernmental power  Of  great  Importance  In 
bestowing  power  on  royal  cuurts  was  the 
creation  of  the  earliest  form  of  the  grand 
Jury  In  1166  by  the  .Assize  of  Clarendon  - 
This  .tsslze  estibllshed  l>xlles  (jf  laymen 
charged  with  reporting,  under  oath,  those 
persons  .iccused  >r  believed  to  be  robbers, 
murderers,  thieves,  (.rr  hart>orers  of  .such 
criminals  Reports  were  made  to  the  royal 
-^entr  .'ind  royal  Justices.  l>efore  whom  the 
prisoners  could  defend  themselves  by  swear- 
ing to  iheir  denials  and  submitting  to  the 
ordeal  by  water 

Use  of  this  progenltiir  of  tlie  grand  Jury 
was  not  the  only  mode  of  charging  crime 
in  twelfth  century  England  Private  accusa- 
tions could  still  be  niftde  But  although  no 
pruate  accuser  might  c<jme  lorw.ird.  this 
Grand  .Assize  had  tlie  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining community  repute  and  nuiking 
charges  premised  on  it  This  undertaking, 
inter  alia,  strengthened  the  royal  power  '  Thw 
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assize  was  clearly  not  designed  to  guarantee 
.iny  individual  rights,  nor  were  such  rights 
in  any  way  strengthened  as  Its  by-product 
This  new  instrument  for  charging  crime  only 
increased  the  number  of  persons  standing 
trial  by  the  established  methods,  which  made 
no  provision  for  individual  rights.  =  • 

For  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  its 
existence,  the  Grand  .Assize  had  little  to  do 
with  the  safeguarding  of  individual  rlght.s 
Hie  logic  of  using  persons  drawn  from  the 
locale  of  the  crime  lo  determine  the  truth  m  r 
possibly  the  feelings  of  the  community)  was 
gradually  recognized,  and  hence  the  petit  Jury 
slowly  deveK>ped  irom  the  Grand  Assize  Trial 
by  ordeal  and  compurgation  were  finally 
abandoned,  partially  because  of  church  dis- 
satisfaction With  methods  that,  having  no 
logical  relationship  to  guilt  or  Innocence,  too 
often  resulted  m  the  acquittal  of  persons 
deemed  to  be  heretics 

B.  Development  as  a  protection  against 
ti^ranny 

During  the  next  three  hundred  years,  it 
apparently  became  a  grand  Jury  function  to 
lodge  all  charges  of  crime  whether  or  ntt 
private  accusers  came  forward  The  gras.ci 
Jury  also  adopted  the  custom  ol  hearing  wr- 
nesses  m  private 

Two  cases  which  arose  in  Ui81.  and  in 
which  departure  Irom  this  custom  of  secrecv 
was  forced,  marked  the  start  of  the  graticl 
jury's  role  as  an  aHeged  protector  agaln^T 
tyranny  The  cases  were  heard  at  a  time  of 
political  unrest  Indeed.  It  is  against  this 
background  of  suspicion  and  of  nearly  equ.u 
struggle  between  the  king  and  a  deUcatelv 
balanced  Parliament  that  CoUedge  s  case 
and  the  Eurl  of  Shaftesbury  s  case  must  be 
evaluated  In  each  case,  the  grand  Jury  that 
hrst  heard  the  evidence  of  treason,  presented 
by  the  royal  pr.jsecutor.  refused  to  Indict,  re- 
turning the  bill  of  indictment  endorsed 
Ignoramus"  or  "we  know  nothing  of  it  " 
These  cases  are  celebrated  for  establishini^ 
the  grand  jury  as  a  bulwark  against  des- 
potism In  the  light  of  the  times,  however, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  fact  each  de- 
fendant was  guilty  of  treason.  The  "Ignora- 
mus" endorsement  by  the  grand  Jurors  be- 
fore whom  each  case  was  initially  presented 
may.  at  least  in  part,  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  their  political  beliefs  were  similar  ti 
those  of  the  accused  Thus  the  action  by 
these  two  juries  may  mirror  practical  politics 
rather  than  any  lofty  relusal  to  charge  crime 
because  of  inadequate  evidence 

Moreover,  as  the  later  history  of  Colledge  s 
case  proved,  an  indictment  in  1681  was  gen- 
erally tantatnoum  to  a  speedy  conviction  in 
a  trial  lacking  all  the  safeguards  now  as- 
sured by  due  process  of  law"  Hence,  pro- 
tection from  false  indictment  made  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death.  Protection 
trr>m  a  talse  jury  report  does  not  have  this 
acute  Significance 

A  half  century  alter  these  two  Engh.-ti 
cases,  the  early  stirrings  of  .American  reaction 
to  British  colonial  rule  were  mirrored  by  a 
New  "i'ork  colonial  grand  Jury.  Peter  Zenger, 
publisher  of  the  Weekly  Journal,  savagely 
attacked  the  colony's  English  governor.  Wil- 
liam Cosby  In  1734.  Cosby  sought  to  have 
Zenger  Indicted  for  criminal  libel.  The  grand 
Jury  twice  refused  to  indict  Thereafter, 
Zenger  was  charged  with  libel  In  an  infor- 
mation The  prominent  New  York  attorneys 
who  represented  ium  in  habeas  corpus  efforts 
were  disbarred  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  New 
■York  s  Supreme  Court  But  Zenger — through 
the  able  services  of  his  distinguished  Phila- 
delphia lawyer.  Andrew  Hamilton-  was 
acquitted" 

Regardless  of  the  political  motivation,  the 
action  of  the  two  1681  grand  Juries  and  of 
Uie  New  York  coloiual  grand  Jury  has  been 
celebrated  as  heroic  conduct  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  from  tyranny.  This  view 
of  these  events  is  not  wholly  unfortunate: 
an  official  body  with  power  to  protect  against 
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government  excesses  and  to  negate  improper 
actions  of  tyrants  Is  desirable.  Grand  Juries, 
by  refusing  to  indict,  clearly  have  those 
powers.  Nothing  In  these  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  caaes,  however,  aflfords 
any  precedent  barring  a  Jury  from  taking  the 
aSlrmailve  s«:tlon  of  reporting  on  the  derelic- 
tions of  government  officials 

C.  Early  use  of  the  grand  jury  report 

An  objection  voiced  today  to  the  grand  Jury 
report  is  that  the  secrecy  obligation  of  the 
jury  is  violated  when,  without  charging 
crime.  It  issues  a  report.  This  objection  Ig- 
nores the  historic  fact  that  grand  Jury  re- 
[xirts  were  utilized  during  the  years  when 
the  Jury  was  developing  as  an  Instrument 
against  despotism. 

In  1683.  an  English  grand  Jury  In  Chester 
without  returning  a  formal  Indictment 
charged  certain  Whigs.  Including  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  with  disloyal  and  seditious  con- 
duct The  Earl  sued  the  members  of  the 
grand  Jury  for  libel.""  In  defense,  on  oral 
.irgument.  it  was  urged  that  "It  Is  the  con- 
stant universal  practice"  of  grand  Juries  to 
present  to  court  any  matters  concerning  the 
business  of  the  county,  and  that  this  was 
rummonly  done  In  "every  assizes  and  ses- 
sions" ■  In  answer  to  this,  plaintiff's  con- 
tention was  to  the  effect  that  "the  law  never 
(iid  Impower  a  Jury  or  any  other,  to  blast 
:iny  man's  reputation  without  possibility  to 
clear  it."  and  that  grand  Juries  may  lodge 
only  specific  charges  of  crime.  The  defense 
also  urged  that  If  a  grand  Jury  learned  of 
aiiy  national  danger,  the  Juror's  oaths  bound 
them  to  make  "prudent  and  discreet  repre- 
sentations of  their  fears,  and  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  them."  --  The  court,  ■without 
t. pinion,  unanimously  found  for  the  defend- 
ants, apparently  sustaining  the  propriety  of 
i-'rand  jury  reports, 

Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  have  set  forth 
specific  instances  of  early  grand  jury  In- 
(I'.iirles  Into  misconduct  of  royal  oflBcers.'' 
They  mentioned  grand  Jury  reports  In  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  critl- 
izlng  constables  and  Justices  for  their  abu- 
sive market  practices.  They  also  referred  to 
reports  on  horseraclng  and  cockflghtlng,  on 
'he  supervision  by  ths  Justices  of  houses  of 
correction,  on  the  use  by  innkeepers  and  ven- 
lors  of  false  drink  measures,  on  the  Im- 
proper care  of  bridges,  gaols,  highways,  and 
It  her  county  prop>erty.  and  on  Justices  of  the 
peace  who  accepted  excessive  fees.  A  Glouces- 
tershire grand  Jury  in  1678  noted  the 
increasing  beggar  nuisance  and  suggested 
that  the  constables,  and  others  so  charged, 
enforce  the  law  In  1697,  a  county  coroner 
•A'as  criticized  by  an  Essex  County  grand  Jury 
for  "vexing  "  a  coroner's  Jury  that  failed  to 
ioUow  his  direction  to  find  a  verdict. 

This  grand  Jury  practice  of  issuing  reports 
on  matters  of  public  concern  was  followed 
in  the  American  colonies.  In  New  York  In 
1G88.  a  grand  jury  urged  that  persons  selling 
'.Iquor  should  keep  lodgings.-'  Subse- 
quent New  York  colonial  grand  Juries  re- 
prirted  on  highway  repair  and  other  matters 
of  state  proprietorship.  Grand  Juries  In  New 
Jersey  rendered  reports  on  matters  of  public 
.iiTairs  as  early  as  1680,-  In  Virginia,  It  was 
common  practice  for  grand  Juries  to  express 
their  opinions  on  colonial  administration.* 
D  The  opposition  to  grand  jury  reports 
There  are  four  objections  that  the  adverse 
authorities  assert  when  holding  against 
grand  Jury  reports.  Three  of  these — that  re- 
ports violate  secrecy  oaths,  that  they  ex- 
pose the  jurors  to  libel  actions,  and  that  they 
violate  the  separation  of  powers  principle — 
appear  to  be  without  merit. 

1  Secrecy.  It  a  grand  Jury  Indicts  or  dis- 
misses after  an  arrest  has  been  made,  knowl- 
edge of  the  Jury  action,  and  hence  of  some 
of   the   facts   adduced,   ordinarily   soon   be- 
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comes  public.  But  as  Indictment  and  dis- 
missal are  concededly  proper  functions  of 
the  grand  Jury,  it  Is  not  contended  that  they 
violate  the  secrecy  oath.  Similarly,  if  re- 
porting Is  a  proper  grand  Jury  function.  It 
cannot  become  Improper  because  of  neces- 
sity It  departs  from  secrecy. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of 
grand  Jury  secrecy  has  greater  strength  In 
connection  ■with  grand  Jury  reports  than  in 
connection  with  Indictment.^'  Secrecy,  in 
affording  protection  to  grand  Jury  informers, 
facilitates  the  collection  of  information.  Tri- 
als following  Indictments  are  likely  to  re- 
veal Informers  as  witnesses — thus  partially 
vitiating  this  benefit  of  secrecy — but  reports 
need  never  reveal  the  informers.  Another 
reason  for  grand  Jury  secrecy — to  prevent 
persons  about  to  be  indicted  from  fleeing — 
has  no  application  to  reports.  The  fear  of 
flight  cannot  arise  when  a  report  Is  pub- 
licized since  no  criminal  action  is  contem- 
plated against  those  criticized  in  It. 

The  violation  of  grand  Jury  secrecy  in  the 
public  Interest  by  ways  other  than  formal 
Indictment  has  ample  precedent.  Where  the 
general  welfare  requires  it.  grand  Jury  min- 
utes will  be  made  public. ■■•  Such  a  revela- 
tion may,  of  course,  be  far  more  harmful 
than  a  report,  as  It  exposes  testimony  un- 
sifted for  the  elimination  of  hearsay  and 
Ill-founded  canards.  How  much  more  logi- 
cal it  Is  to  permit  the  temperate  and  veW 
based  conclusions  of  a  grand  Jury  to  be  ex- 
pressed In  a  report  ■written  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  If  Jurors'  oaths  are  not  vio- 
lated when  a  court  makes  public  the  min- 
utes of  testimony  taken  before  them,  they 
are  not  violated  when  with  court  sanction 
a  careful  report  dedicated  to  the  public  in- 
terest becomes  a  matter  of  public  record. 

2.  Libel.  Another  argument  that  raises  It- 
self by  Its  own  bootstraps  Is  that  jurors,  by 
reporting,  may  expose  themselves  to  libel  ac- 
tlons.''  If  a  report  Is  a  proper  judicial  utter- 
ance. It  Is  privileged  and  cannot  give  rise  to 
a  libel  recovery.  Moreover,  even  in  jurisdic- 
tions in  which  reports  are  considered  im- 
proper, It  has  been  held  that  grand  Jurors  do 
not,  by  reporting,  expose  themselves  to  libel 
actions;  their  good  faith  belief  that  criti- 
cism was  a  proper  Jury  function  clothes 
their  action  with  privilege,  even  though  such 
action  exceeds  the  Jurors'  proper  authority." 

3.  Separation  of  powers.  Another  argument 
urged  against  reports  Is  that  they  contravene 
the  constitutional  separation  of  powers.  It 
Is  contended  that  the  grand  jury,  an  arm  of 
the  court,  should  not  charge  executive  or  leg- 
islative officers  with  conduct  other  than  crim- 
inal and  that  the  efficiency  of  these  branches 
of  government  Is  not  the  concern  of  the  jury. 
One  historical  flaw  In  this  argument  must  be 
noted.  Almost  three  hundred  years  ago.  the 
grand  Jury  developed  into  a  check  on  the 
possible  abuse  of  the  executive  power.  Yet 
today,  when  it  reports  on  other  governmental 
abuses,  it  Is  criticized  as  violating  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  principle.  Historically,  the 
grand  Jury  has  for  centuries  exercised  both 
the  reporting  and  indicting  functions.  As 
both  roles  have  long  been  ascribed  to  the 
judicial  branch  of  government,  the  exercise 
of  the  reporting  function  by  this  department 
Is  no  more  violative  of  the  separation  of 
powers  principle  than  is  the  indictment  of  a 
governmental  official  for  criminal  conduct 
In  the  performance  of  duties. 

It  has  never  been  contended  that  courts 
abuse  their  trust  when,  noting  statutory  de- 
fects, they  suggest  to  the  legislature  that  it 
consider  amendment.""  In  criticizing  public 
officers  and  calling  for  improvements,  the 
grand  Jury  performs  an  analogous  function. 
It  does  not  remove  these  persons  from  office, 
or  assume  their  duties  by  its  criticism,  any 
more  than  a  court  legislates  when  it  makes 
suggestions  to  the  legislature.  Success  of  the 
separation  of  powers  principle  depends  to 
some  extent  on  the  interaction  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  arms  of  government,  not  on 
their  total  Isolation  from  each  other."'  This 


mutual  assistance  Is  achieved  when  the  grand 
Jury  exercises  its  historic  public  function  of 
suggesting  improvements. 

The  only  serious  argument  against  grand 
Jury  reports  is  that  they  charge  wrongdoing 
while  effectively  denying  the  use  of  a  judicial 
forum  In  which  to  reply.  This  argument  re- 
quires full  consideration  and  evaluation 
against  the  background  of  ovir  contemporary 
society. 

in.    CURRENT    VSE    OF    GRAND    JURY    REPORTS 

The  proper  scope  of  the  grand  jury's  re- 
porting function  is  determined  by  a  synthe- 
sis of  three  factors,  the  first  two  of  which — 
the  jury's  history  and  the  judicial  reception 
of  jury  reports — have  already  been  con- 
sidered. The  third  factor  is  our  contemporary 
society.  Two  f£w;ets  of  this  society  must  be 
considered.  One  is  the  present  day  role  of  the 
grand  Jury  as  an  investigator  of  official  mis- 
conduct; the  other  is  the  Injury  Inflicted  on 
a  person  subjected  to  jury  criticism  that 
cannot  t>e  answered  In  a  judicial  forum. 
A.  The  grand  jury  as  an  investigator  of 

official  misconduct 
As  Chief  Justice  'Vanderbllt  of  New  Jersey 
has  noted,  government  today  'has  taken  on 
a  complexity  of  organization  and  of  opera- 
tion that  defies  the  best  intentions  of  the 
citizen  to  know  and  understand  It."  '  -'  Part 
of  this  new  complexity  is  attributable  to  the 
greatly  expanded  hierarchy  of  public  em- 
ployees. As  this  hierarchy  grows.  Its  branches 
are  ever  further  removed  from  those  officials 
who  are  directly  answerable  to  the  electorate. 
At  the  same  time  detailed  familiarity  of  the 
public  with  the  activities  of  even  the  elective 
officials  steadly  decreases.  As  this  breach  be- 
tween the  public  and  its  servants  ■widens,  a 
need  develops  for  nev^'  modes  of  policing  the 
growing  body  of  public  employees  to  protect 
their  ranks  from  the  encroacliment  of  the 
corrupt,  the  neglectful,  and  the  Incompetent, 
Tills  need  has  in  recent  years  been  met  by  an 
outburst  of  probing  bodies  of  questionable 
efficiency.  Although  these  bodies  have  re- 
ceived the  greatest  notoriety  in  the  federal 
field,  their  counterparts  exists  on  state,  city, 
and  local  levels.  It  is  not  a  function  of  this 
paper  to  analyze  in  detail  the  weaknesses  of 
such  free-swinging  investigatory  groups;  it 
will  suffice  for  the  instant  purposes  to  con- 
trast their  fitness  to  conduct  serious  investi- 
gations of  official  misconduct  with  that  of 
the  grand  jury,  whether  state  or  federal, 
which  always  acts  subject  to  enforceable 
restraints. 

Investigatory  committees,  whether  of  the 
legislative  or  of  the  executive  arm  of  gov- 
ernment, suffer  common  defects.  Their 
members,  being  either  elected  or  appointed 
by  elected  officials,  ordinarily  are  not  com- 
pletely free  of  political  motivation.  Elected 
officials  and  profeslsonal  investigators  are  apt 
to  find  their  own  personal  interests  best  fos- 
tered by  publicity.  Consequently,  investiga- 
tions are  most  often  either  conducted  in  full 
public  spotlight,  or  are  punctuated  by  fre- 
quent reports  to  the  public  of  interim  results. 
The  hearings  conducted  and  the  ensuing  re- 
ports are  often  uninhibited  by  the  limita- 
tions Imposed  by  rules  of  evidence.  As  the 
outcome  of  all  these  investigations  is  prob- 
ably influenced  by  political  considerations, 
partiality  and  a  deliberate  lack  of  thorough- 
ness are  apt  to  be  present.**^' 

These  defects  are  not  necessarily  found  in 
all  such  investigations.  However,  there  exists 
no  immediate  check,  no  supervision,  no  over- 
seer to  guarantee  that  legislative  or  executi'  e 
committees  act  fairly  while  conducting  their 
investigations  and  before  making  public  the 
results  of  their  activities. 

Similar  ■weaknesses  exist  as  to  inquiries 
privately  fostered.  Newspaper  conducted  in- 
vestigations are  ordinarily  not  impartial. 
Their  reports  are  likely  to  be  in  line  with  the 
prevailing  editorial  policy  and  are.  at  least  in 
part,  designed  to  sell  papers.  Private  organi- 
zations, whether  lawyers  or  veterans'  asso- 
ciations,  or   other  publicly   spirited   groups, 
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often  bestir  thpmselvea  to  lnv««tl(fat«  only 
b*cau8*  r,»  a  preoonc«ptlon  as  Vi'>  how  '.heir 
studies  -v.:!  nirn  out  A  further  sever*-  limita- 
tion on  private  inqtilrtea  is  that  they  depend 
wholly  on  the  willing  ci;>operatlon  of  the 
persons  supplying  the  ne<?es«ary  InfnrmHtlon 
since  subp'iena  power  Is   lacking 

Grand  "irles  rtppear  better  suited  than 
either  >gisU'ive  nr  exerutlve  ri.mnil'tees  or 
private  tvidles  to  police  the  .conduct  of  pub- 
lic offlctais  Because  of  the  breadfh  r.f  ^rand 
Jury  authority,  contentloiui  refusiils  to  an- 
swer questions  alleged  t<3  be  t>evond  the 
scope  of  the  investigation  '•  will  pmbably  not 
hamstring  Investlgatlnns  The  combination 
^^ubpoena  pijwer  and  seore'-y  pernii».«  t^stl- 
■Inny  to  be  taken  with  minimum  embarrass- 
ment and  indeed  with  minimum  risk  of 
reprisals  to  the  subp<jenaed  wttneaies"  Al- 
though the  rules  of  evidence  need  nut  t>e 
strictly  enforced  by  investigating  grand  jur- 
ies ferreting  out  leads  'hese  ni'.es  ,ire  gen- 
erally enforceable  by  -ourt  review  a«  tri  the 
public  emanations  of  cne  Jury  whether  In- 
dictments or  reports'"  The  jurors  non-pro- 
fessionals ordinarily  are  not  dually  engaged 
In  both  investigating  the  misconduct  of  pub- 
lic jfllclaU  and  m  fostering  their  own  public 
careers"  The  effect  of  my  unworthy  ambi- 
tions of  the  ^itates  .ittorney  on  an  Investiga- 
tion may  be  Ynfnlmized  by  the  mature  Judg- 
ment And  at  least  nominal  control  exercised 
bv  the  non-polltlcal  lay  Jurors  Most  signif- 
icantly the  grand  ]urv  Is  not  an  autonomous 
group,  completely  the  master  of  its  own  in- 
vestlgatwn  Its  action  is  subject  to  imme- 
diate control  bv  the  court  of  which  the  Jury 
Is  but  an   irm  " 

Grand  Juries  may  be  misled  int^  rendering 
reports  outside  of  their  competence  by  a 
Judge  and  a  prosecutor  one  of  whom  Ignores 
the  proper  limitations  on  Jurv  action  while 
tiie  other  pussjvelv  fxilerat«s  this  .\buse  *•  But 
since  ludges  are  ordlnarllv  appolntttd  or  are 
elected  for  longer  terms  'han  other  public 
officials  they  should  tend  t  ■  be  less  concerned 
with  public  relations  Furthermore  )urv 
prosecutor  and  judge  all  exist  as  an  imme- 
dlite  restraint  on  e,ii-h  others  conduct 
Should  such  cross  checks  prove  Ineffective, 
the  appellate  courts  may  be  available 

B     Injure/    inffiofcd    by    'imports 

That  the  grand  Jury  can  be  an  efTectlve 
body  for  the  investigation  and  report  of  pub- 
lic officials'  inaction  and  wrongdoing  has 
been  widely  noted  "  It  Is  then  necessary  to 
consider  whether  the  weight  given  to  a  Jury 
report  so  seriously  harms  persons  crltlclzetl 
therein  as  to  merit  tne  appellation  foul 
blow"  that  it  has  been  given  It  is  submitted 
that  although  criticized  individuals  may  be 
Injured  by  reports  which  they  cannot  pub- 
licly answer  in  a  Judicial  f  irum.  the  lack  of 
such  a  forum  is  no  longer  iis  significant  as 
It  once  was 

In  the  first  place,  urbanization  has  dimin- 
ished the  Importance  of  the  courthouse  as 
a  gathering  place  fnr  community  entertain- 
ment Public  interest  in  judicial  spectacles 
Is  currently  fed  by  radio,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, television,  and  motion  picfires.  so 
that — InJirectly — the  courtroom  now  plays 
to  Its  largest  audiences  "  But  the  courtroom 
has  no  unique  advantage  with  these  media 
They  are  available  for  the  lodging  and  ref- 
utation of  charges  of  wrongdoing,  whether 
or  not  such  charges  originate  In  a  Judicial 
forum  Notorious  examples  of  their  unprece- 
dentedly  broad  use  were  the  1954  Army- 
McCarthy"  hearings  which  went  on  for  many 
weeks  with  complete  coverage  by  all  com- 
ru iinlcitlons  media  ' 

Indeed  even  when  charges  are  pending  In 
a  'udlclal  forum,  their  pre-trial  or  ooncur- 
rem  "litigation"  out  of  the  courtroom  and 
In  the  public  press — whereby  the  opinions  of 
the  great  public  Jury"  are  molded  — Is  a 
common,  if  unfortunate,  phenomenon  '  It 
al?o  bears  witness  to  the  litigants'  recogni- 
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tlon  of  the  importance  of  the  public,  aa  well 
as  the  judicial  forum  This  great  public  Jury 
IS  of  course  available  to  hear  the  case  of 
anyone  criticized  m  the  grand  Jury  report 
whose  denials  are  sulBclentlv  newsworthy 
Whether  or  not  charges  or  answers  originate 
in  a  judclal  forum,  their  grKMl  or  harm  can 
be  similarly  amplified  Thus  In  reality,  the 
importance  of  the  judicial  forum  for  the 
determination  of  charges  of  ineptitude  has 
yielded  place  to  the  broader  forum  created 
by  our  miifis  media  of  public  information 

Secondly  persons  criticized  in  grand  Jury 
reports  have  an  advantageous  fKntltlon  in  the 
public  forum  absent  In  a  judicial  fcjrum 
The  Jury  Its  re[K>rt  issued  has  spoken  It  can 
speak  again  i  if.  indeed,  with  the  rendering 
of  Its  report  It  has  not  been  dlsmLssed)  only 
through  the  cumbersome  method  of  meeting, 
having  \la  membership  consider  a  further 
report  and  having  such  a  report  accepted 
and  tiled  by  the  Lxmrt  In  this  additional  ut- 
terance, the  Jury  Is  still  bound  by  rules  at 
evidence  and  by  the  limitations  on  the  scope 
of  a  repf)rt  Persons  criticized  are  subject  to 
none  of  these  restrictions  Dynamic  denlal.s 
and  countercharges  can  be  l.ssued.  unlimited 
by  rule*  of  evidence  or  even  basic  requisite*! 
of  truth  If  sufficiently  dramatic,  they  may 
'lutplay  in  their  news- wort hlnesa-  -and  hence 
In  their  --ommand  of  the  public  forum  the 
original  grand  Jurv  charges  Thus,  the  alleged 
unfairness  of  depriving  persons  criticized  of 
a  Judicial  forum  In  which  to  raise  their  de- 
fenses may  m  some  instances  actually  cloak 
them  with  their  most  efTectlve  means  of  de- 
fense the  freedom  to  deny  and  make  coun- 
terchars;es  without  fear  <>f  eventual  Judicial 
discrediting  <vf  their  p<i«ltlr>n  '" 

Thirdly,  the  rejmrt  Is  not  the  only  type 
of  grand  !urv  action  'hat  Injures  persons 
without  affording  'hem  the  opportunity  of 
vindication  In  a  Judicial  fonim  An  Indict- 
ment that  Is  not  pro.secuted  or  one  that  l.s 
quietly  dismissed  has  similar  damning  ef- 
fect while  not  providing  full  opportunity  for 
publicized  vindication  •  Nor  doe«  an  Indlct- 
.ment  naming  persons  as  co-consplrators,  but 
not  .IS  defendants,  offer  an  opportunity  for 
vinllcatlon 

Finally  the  ^ood  to  the  public  resulting 
from  Justifiable  charges  of  wrong-doing  made 
against  public  officials  may  counterbalance 
whatever  harm  Is  done  to  the  affected  Indi- 
viduals .\s  Judge  I.#arned  Hand  noted  over 
thirty  years  atjo 

No  doubt  grand  Jurlen  err  and  Indictments 
^re  cilamltles  'o  honest  men.  but  we  most 
work  with  human  beings  and  we  can  correct 
such  errors  only  at  too  large  a  price  Our 
d.ingers  do  not  lie  In  too  little  tendernefis 
to  the  accused  Our  procedure  has  been  aJ- 
ways  haunted  bv  the  ghoat  of  the  Innocent 
man  convlc'ed  It  Is  an  unreal  dream  What 
we  need  to  -par  Is  the  archaic  formall.sm 
and  the  w.xtery  sentiment  that  obetn.ict.s. 
delays,  and  defeaus  Uie  prodecutlon  of  crime  " 

In  t^xlay  s  climate,  the  presence  or  .ibsence 
of  a  iudtiyial  forum  dties  not  determine  the 
harm  to  the  IndlvlduaJ  that  may  be  done 
by  charges  <jf  his  incompetence  and  neglect. 

DtPAHTMx.NT  Of  Jfsrnci:  Comments  on  S    30 

TTTLX    I CKAND    JtTHT 

Title  I  make*i  various  change*!  In  the  law 
affecting  the  summoning,  term,  and  powers 
of  grand  juries  which  would  strengthen  the 
powers  and  independence  of  grand  Juries 
While  we  support  m(»t  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  Title,  we  have  alternate  pro- 
ptjsals  to  cjffer  is  to  certain  t>thers  Our  views 
with  respect  to  each  Section  of  this  Title  will 
be  set  forth  separately 

Section  lOl  .seeks  Uj  amend  18  U  S  C.  .3321 
I  Number  of  grand  Junes,  summoning  addi- 
tional Jurors  1  by  :idaing  it  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence  Members  of 
a  grand  Jury  shall  t>e  selected  In  .iccordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  121  "  This 
provision   refers  t^j   the  chapter  of  Title  28 


which  specifies  the  manner  of  selecting  ju- 
rors Por  clarity  it  is  recommended  that  the 
phrase  Title  28  "  be  added  after  the  words 
"Chapter   121    ■ 

Section  102  would  .amend  18  U3C  3322. 
which  inoorporates  by  reference  Rule  6iai 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  which 
provide*!  that  "The  Court  shall  order  one  or 
more  grand  Juries  to  be  summoned  at  such 
times  as  the  public  Interest  requires",  to 
require  the  convening  of  a  grand  Jury  .it 
least  once  during  each  eighteen  month  perlofi 
by  each  district  cx)urt  While  the  Departmen- 
favors  the  convening  of  a  grand  Jury  at  lea-s* 
once  during  each  eighteen  month  perld 
where  the  needs  of  justice  require  it.  we  .ire 
not  aware  that  any  .serious  problem  exists 
In  this  regard  in  any  district 

The  difficulty  we  have  experienced  In  some 
dLstrlcifl.  however  is  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  grand  Juries  to  accommodate  .it 
the  s<ijne  time  the  general  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  special  needs  crf  the  t>-i)lcji!;v 
lengthy  organized  crime  investigation  To 
remedy  this  problem,  we  recommend  th.it 
present  Section  2322  of  Title  18  be  amended 
ti:)  provide  in  addition  that  a  grand  Jury  b«> 
Impaneled  in  each  district  court  in  which  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  in  writing  to  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  district  that  In  his  Judg- 
ment such  a  grand  Jury  is  neceeaary  because 
of  major  organlZ/ed  crime  activity  In  the 
dUlrlct. 

We.  therefore,  recommend  that  the  fir.st 
sentence  of  the  proposed  revision  of  Section 
3322  of  TlUe  18  be  amended  to  read  a«  fol- 
lows 

Section  3322-- Summoning  and  term 
I  a)  Each  district  court  shall  order  one  or 
more  grand  Juries  lo  be  summoned  at  ."^ucl. 
time  aa  the  public  interest  requires,  or  when- 
ever the  Attorney  General  certifies  in  vtrltlne 
to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district  that  In  his 
Judgment  a  grand  Jury  Is  nece«sar>-  becau.sp 
0*  major  organized  crime  activity  In  the 
district. 

Section  102  would  also  amend  Section  3322 
of  Title  18  to  provide  that  a  grand  Jury  may. 
by  majority  vote,  extend  Its  tarm  of  eighteen 
months  for  .iddltlonai  periods  of  six  month.s 
fujt  to  exceed  a  total  term  of  thlrty-six 
months.  TTiis  provision  appears  to  be  desir- 
able on  several  grounds.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  prosecutors  and  Investi- 
gators to  take  effective  and  timely  action 
agitlnst  organized  crime  m  their  districts  It 
would  also  Insure  that  grand  Juries  would 
stay  In  session  long  enough  for  the  un- 
usually lengthy  period  of  time  often  re- 
quired to  build  an  organized  crime  case 
lAstly,  It  would  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  arbitrary  termination  of  a  grand  Jury  by 
.supervisory  Judges 

SecUon  103  would  .imend  Section  3324  of 
Title  18.  which  Incorporates  by  reference 
Rule  6(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  In  live  .'espects  Rule  fi(C)  pres- 
ently states  that  The  court  shall  appoint 
one  of  the  Jurors  to  be  foreman  and  another 
to  be  deputy  foreman  '  There  then  follow 
other  provisions  w.Mch  are  not  affected  by 
the  proposed  iunendment 

The  proposed  .Section  3324(a)  would  pro- 
vide that  Biich  gr.md  Jury  when  Impaneled 
shall  elect  by  majority  vi>te  a  foreman  and 
deputy  foreman  from  among  its  members 
While  this  propo6;il  changes  the  existing  rule 
this  Is  purely  .i  matter  of  statuusry  law  and 
fXJllcy  This  provision  .ippears  to  be  desirable 
In  that  It  increases  the  Independence  of  the 
grand  Jury  by  removing  It  from  any  possible 
restrictive  Influence  present  as  a  result  of 
selection  by  the  court  or  at  the  court  s  direc- 
tion by  court  personnel  In  practice,  the  court 
or  his  delegate  {the  court  clerk  i  examines 
the  case  history  of  each  Juror  as  to  his  educa- 
tion, profession,  civic  activities,  etc  ,  and 
many  are  interviewed  personally  By  this 
proce.ss  a  foreman  and  deputy  foreman  are 
selected  This  screening  process,  however  de- 
sirable, makes  a  person  foreman  who  Is  ac- 
ceptable   to   the   court   even   though  such  a 
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l>erson  may  not  reflect  the  attitudes  or  have 
the  concerns  of  the  community  at  large  or 
the  grand  jury  In  particular. 

Proposed  Section  3324(bi  provides  that  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  grand  Jury  im- 
paneled within  any  Judicial  district  to  in- 
quiry into  each  offense  against  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  within  the  district  which  Is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  grand  Jury 
by  the  court  or  by  any  person."  This  provi- 
sion is  a  statutory  recognition  of  existing  case 
law  holding  that  the  inquisitorial  powers  of 
a  grand  Jury  are  virtually  unlimited  and  that 
the  grand  Jury  can  Initiate  a  case  on  Us  own 
and  investigate  any  alleged  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  See  Hale  v. 
Hrnkel.  201  U.S.  43  (1906);  Blair  v.  United 
States,  250  U.S.  273  (1919);  United  States  v. 
Hartke-Hanks  Newspapers,  254  P.  2d  366 
iC.A.  6).  cerf.  denied,  357  U.S.  938  (1958); 
In  Re  Grand  Jury  Investigation  {General 
Motors  Corp.).  32  F.R.D.  175  (S.D.N.Y.),  ap- 
peal dismissed.  318  P.  2d  533  (C.A.  2),  cert. 
<irn\ed,  375  U.S.  802  (1963);  United  States  v. 
Srxyth.  104  F.  Supp.  283  (N.D.  Calif.)  (1962): 
VnUed  States  v.  Gray,  187  P.  Supp.  436 
(D.C.D.C.  1964) .  Consequently,  we  can  see  no 
objection  to  this  proposal. 

Section  3324(c)  provides  that  no  person 
.-.hall  be  deprived  of  opportunity  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  foreman  of  a  grand  Jury  any 
information  concerning  any  offense  against 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  al- 
iened to  have  been  committed  within  the 
district.  Section  1504  of  Title  18,  United 
St-ites  Code,  presently  makes  It  an  offense  for 
anyone  to  attempt  to  Influence  the  action  or 
decision  of  any  grand  or  petit  Juror  upon  any 
matter  pending  before  it  by  a  written  com- 
munication. This  provision  is  apparently  In- 
tended to  make  It  clear  that  no  violation  of 
this  Section  Is  committed  by  a  person  who 
merely  communicates  to  the  foreman  of  a 
irrand  Jury   any  information   regarding  any 

•  trense  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
This  provision  could  well  encourage  wider 
I  rganlzed  crime  and  we,  therefore,  support  It. 

Section   3324(d)    provides   that  when  the 
.rand  Jury  determines  by  majority  vote  that 
•he  volume  of  its  business  exceeds  Its  capac- 
.'.v  to  fulfill  Its  obligations,  it  may  apply  to 
■he  district  court  to  Impanel  an  additional 
u-rand   Jury.    Upon   such   application   and   a 
-howlng  of  need,  the  district  court  shall  or- 
der an  additional  grand  Jury  to  be  Impaneled. 
If  the  court  refuses  to  hear  the  application 
r  refuses  to  Impanel  a  new  grand  Jury,  the 
■r.ind   Jury   may   appeal   to  the  chief  Judge 
f  the  circuit  who  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
rder  a  new  grand  Jury  impaneled.  This  pro- 
i=-lon  seems  reasonable,  especially  since  the 
.-rand  Jury  must  make  a  showing  of  need  to 
•he  court  before  the  request  may  be  granted. 
We  support  this  provision. 

Section  3324(e)  provides  that  whenever  a 
-•rand  Jury  determines  by  majority  vote  that 
.iny  attorney  or  Investigative  officer  or  agent 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  be- 
lore  the  grand  Jiuy  for  the  presentation  of 

•  vidence  with  respect  to  any  matter  has  not 
;  performed  or  is  not  performing  his  duties 
diligently  and  effectively,  the  grand  Jury  may 
•ransralt  to  the  Attorney  General  a  written 
request,  along  with  the  reasons  therefor,  for 
a  new  attorney,  agent  or  investigator.  The 
.attorney  General  is  then  required  to 
;iromptly  inquire  Into  the  merits  of  the  ap- 
plication and  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
provide  for  prompt  and  effective  representa- 

•  ion  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

The  Department  is  opposed  to  this  provl- 
-lon  on  several  grounds.  First.  It  Is  felt  tbat 
•he  provision  is  unnecessary  since  suf&clent 
control  over  such  personnel  already  exists  In 
•he  Department.  As  a  practical  matter,  more- 
over, the  grand  Jury  can  at  present  un- 
doubtedly make  such  a  complaint  to  the  At- 
torney Gleneral  and  appropriate  action  will 
be  taken  where  merited.  Second,  It  Is  felt  that 
placing  such  an  express  power  In  the  grand 
Jury  has  too  great  a  potential  for  mischief 


and  might  well  tend  to  unduly  limit  the  dis- 
cretion of  attorneys  charged  with  Investiga- 
tion of  unpopular  or  sensitive  matters.  Third, 
this  provision  could  also  be  exi>ected  to  invite 
the  making  of  unfounded,  though  perhaps 
good  faith,  complaints  in  those  hard  or  close 
cases  where  the  layman  grand  jury  refuses  to 
accept  the  legal  Judgment  of  an  experienced 
prosecutor  that  the  evidence  Is  Insufficient  as 
a  basis  for  an  indictment.  For  these  reasons, 
then,  the  Department  does  not  feel  that  this 
provision  should  be  enacted. 

Section  104  would  amend  Chapter  215  of 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section,  Section  3330, 
entitled  "Reports".  This  new  Section  3330 
would  allow  the  grand  Jury,  on  majority  vote 
of  Its  members,  to  submit  the  court  a  report: 
(1)  concerning  noncriminal  misconduct, 
nonfeasance,  or  neglect  in  office  by  a  public 
officer  or  employee  as  the  basis  for  a  recom- 
mendation of  removal  or  disciplinary  action, 
or  (2)  stating  that  after  investigation  of  a 
public  officer  or  employee  it  finds  no  miscon- 
duct, nonfeasance,  or  neglect  in  office  by  him, 
provided  that  such  public  officer  or  employee 
has  requested  the  submission  of  a  report,  or 
(3)  proposing  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive, executive,  or  administrative  action  in 
the  public  Interest  based  upon  stated  find- 
ings. Such  a  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
covu-t  who  will  approve  and  accept  it  for  fil- 
ing only  If  the  report  is  based  on  facts  re- 
vealed In  the  course  of  an  authorized  inves- 
tigation and  Is  supported  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence.  A  report  concerning 
noncriminal  misconduct  of  a  public  official 
can  be  accepted  only  If  the  named  Individual 
had  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  grand  Jury  prior  to  the  filing  of 
the  report.  Any  other  report  must  not  be 
critical  of  a  named  Individual. 

A  public  official  may  file  an  answer  to  a 
report  critical  of  him  and  may  also  file  an 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court.  At  the  expiration 
of  an  appropriate  time  as  set  forth  In  the 
provision  the  United  States  Attorney  must 
deliver  a  true  copy  of  the  report  for  appro- 
priate action  to  the  public  officer  or  agency 
having  removal  or  disciplinary  power  over  the 
public  officer  named  therein,  but  if  a  criminal 
action  Is  pending  the  court  may  seal  the  re- 
port until  the  matter  Is  disposed  of.  If  the 
court  Is  not  satisfied  that  all  these  require- 
ments are  met.  It  may  direct  that  additional 
testimony  be  taken  before  the  same  grand 
JiU7,  or  it  may  direct  that  the  report  be 
sealed  and  not  filed  as  a  public  record. 
Penally,  this  provision  defines  public  officer  or 
employees  as  "any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division, or  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality thereof." 

This  proposal  would  substantially  change 
existing  Federal  law  and  procedure.  See  in 
general.  Or  field,  The  Federal  Grand  Jury,  22 
P.RJ3.  343,  402  (1958).  Two  cases  which 
are  particularly  Illustrative  of  present  judi- 
cial thinking  that  any  grand  jury  action  be- 
yond indicting  or  refusing  to  indict  Is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  grand  Jury  are  Application 
of  United  THectrical  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers,  111  P.  Supp.  858  (S.D.N.Y.  1953). 
and  In  Re  Petition  for  Disclosure  of  Evi- 
dence Before  October  1959  Grand  Jury,  184 
F  Supp.  38  (E.D.  Va.  1960) .  In  the  former 
case,  the  court  held  that  a  grand  jury  report 
which  made  recommendations  to  the  NLRB 
was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  grand  jury, 
an  abuse  of  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  and  a  violation  of  the  secrecy  pro- 
vision of  Rule  6(e).  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure.  In  the  latter  case,  the  court 
held  that  a  grand  Jury  report  on  noncriminal 
conduct  of  state  officials  was  likewise  beyond 
the  power  of  the  grand  Jury,  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  provinces  of  State  and  local 
Oovemments  and  a  violation  of  the  secrecy 
provision  of  Rule  6  (e) . 

While  the  problem  of  secrecy  under  Rule 


6(e)  can  be  remedied  by  statute,  the  other 
problems  must  await  Judicial  testing. 

The  present  proposal  also  goes  beyond  that 
of  the  JPresldent's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
which  recommended; 

When  a  grand  Jury  terminates,  it  should 
be  permitted  by  law  to  file  public  reports 
regarding  organized  crime  conditions  in  the 
community. 

It  Is  noted  that  this  recommendation  re- 
stricts the  use  of  a  report;  (1)  until  the 
grand  jury  terminates,  (2)  to  organized 
crime  conditions,  and  (3)  in  a  presumably 
general  context.  This  type  of  report  would 
apparently  be  unobjectionable  in  view  of 
the  dicta  by  the  court  in  Application  of 
United  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine  Work- 
ers [supra)  at  869.  that  "We  are  not  here 
concerned  with  reports  of  a  general  nature 
touching  on  conditions  in  a  community.  They 
may  serve  a  valuable  function  and  may  not 
be  amenable  to  challenge." 

We  believe  that  considerations  of  public 
policy  and  interest  favor  some  expansion  of 
the  grand  Jury's  power  in  this  area,  and 
though  we  recognize  there  are  constitu- 
tional problems  involved,  we  do  not  believe 
they  are  of  an  insuperable  nature. 

The  history  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  grand  Jury  system  discloses  that 
the  issuing  of  reports  has  been  an  historic 
grand  Jury  function  in  England  for  almost 
three  hundred  years.  The  practice  of  ren- 
dering reports  on  matters  of  public  concern 
was  also  followed  in  the  early  American  colo- 
nies, and  today,  despite  the  weight  of  au- 
thority against  it.  reports  are  authorized 
either  by  statute  or  by  judicial  decision  in 
such  States  as  New  York.  California.  Illinois, 
New  Jersey,  Florida,  and  Tennessee.  Despite 
this,  however,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
grand  Jury  has  been  described  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  a  "prototype"  of  its  ancient 
British  counterpart,  Blair  v.  United  States, 
250  U.S.  273.  282  (1919).  its  power  to  Issue 
reports  has  not  stirvlved  intact  with  its  vir- 
tually unchallenged  Investigatory  power. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  use  of 
grand  Jury  reports  seem  to  be  that  they 
violate  the  traditional  secrecy  of  grand  Jury 
proceedings,  they  exp>06e  grand  jurors  to  libel 
actions,  they  violate  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers,  and,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, they  charge  wrongdoing  while  effec- 
tively denying  the  use  of  a  judicial  forum 
in  which  to  reply.  Upon  close  examination, 
the  first  three  of  these  reasons  do  not  appear 
to  have  much  merit.  The  problem  of  secrecy 
under  Rule  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  may,  of  course,  be  solved 
by  statutory  amendment.  There  is  in  fact 
already  ample  precedent  under  Rule  6(e)  for 
violation  of  grand  jury  secrecy  when  the  gen- 
eral welfare  requires  it.  See.  for  example.  In 
Re  Petition  for  Disclosure  of  Evidence  Before 
October  1959  Grand  Jury,  184  F.  Supp.  38 
I  E.D.  Va.  1960).  where  Federal  grand  Jury 
minutes  were  made  available  to  Common- 
wealth Attorney  for  use  in  state  grand  Jury 
proceedings. 

The  libel  objection  can  perhaps  be  dis- 
counted as  the  least  troublesome  since,  in 
light  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
this  subject,  grand  jurors  actions  in  this  re- 
gard are  undoubtedly  privileged. 

The  argument  that  the  grand  jury  reports 
contravene  the  principles  of  separation  of 
p>owers  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the  gr&nd 
Jury,  being  an  appendage  of  the  court,  should 
not  invade  the  province  of  the  legislative  or 
executive  branches  and  charge  them  with 
misconduct  or  inefficiency.  This  argument 
loses  much  of  its  force,  however,  when  it  is 
considered  that  historically  the  grand  jury 
has  for  centuries  exercised  both  the  report- 
ing and  indicting  functions,  and  the  exercise 
of  Its  reporting  function  is  logically  no  more 
violative  of  the  separation  of  powers  prin- 
ciple than  is  the  indictment  of  a  govern- 
mental official  for  criminal  conduct  in  the 
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performance  of  his  duties  In  criticizing  pub- 
lic officers  wid  CAlUng  for  improvemenia  In 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches,  more- 
over, the  grand  Jury  perf.jrm3  a  function 
analogous  to  the  court  3  function  when  it 
notes  statutory  defects  and  suggests  that  the 
legislature  consider  amendment  As  New 
Jersey  s  late  Chief  Justice  Arthur  T  Vander- 
bilt  observed,  success  of  the  separation  of 
pfjwers  doctrine  depends  to  acime  extent  on 
the  interaction  and  cooperation  of  the  arms 
of  Government,  not  on  their  total  isolation 
from  each  other  See  VanderbtU,  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Separation  of  Powers  and  Iti 
P'esent    Day    Siffntficance    43  45    \19SJi 

Plnaiiy  on  this  point  it  may  be  observed 
that  since  so  much  of  Title  I  changes  the 
basic  character  of  the  grand  jury  that  in  ef- 
fect It  IS  no  longer  merely  an  arm  of  the 
court,  but  a  more  independent  body,  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  argument  Is  no  longer  a 
valid  objection 

Perhaps  the  mf>st  serious  objection  to 
grand  jury  reports  Is  the  charge  that  they  are 
essentially  lacking  In  fairness  .since  they 
make  a  charge  of  wrongdoing  but  deny  the 
•accused  ■  .*  Judicial  forum  In  which  no  reply 
In  an  attempt  :o  meet  this  criticism,  the  New 
York  legl.sUtvire  enacted  a  statute,  New  York 
Code  of  Crlmtnai  Prfx:edure  3ectlon  253ia), 
effectlre  JiHy  1  1964  which  contains  elab- 
orate safeguards  such  as  allowing  a  n.imed 
Individual  an  i)pportunlty  to  testify  before 
the  grand  Jury  and  flle  an  answer  prior  to 
the  filing  of  a  report  as  well  is  allowing  an 
appeal  to  a  higher  court  before  flllng  The 
constitutionality  of  this  New  York  statute 
was  upheld  m  In  Re  Grand  Jury  January 
1967.   277   N  Y  3     2d    105    .1967i 

Since  the  present  proposal  is  almost  word 
Jor  word  identical  In  its  substantive  pro- 
visions with  the  New  York  statute  we  feel 
that  It  meets  the  necessary  test  of  fairness 
against  the  charge  that  It  makes  an  accusa- 
tion without  providing  an  adequate  Judicial 
forum  for  a  denial 

In  sum  then  we  believe  this  revival  of  the 
grand  jury's  historical  rep<irt  milking  power 
is  narrowly  circumscribed  !n  this  proposal. 
li  constitutionally  sound  and  we  support  it 
as  being  m  the  interest  of  good  and  eiTective 
G<jvernment 

In  accord  with  recommendation  of  the 
Presidents  Commission,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  grand  Jury  also  be  allowed  to  file 
general  reports  jn  organized  crime  condi- 
tions m  the  community  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  adding  the  following  new  .sub- 
section at  the  end  of  the  proposed  new  Sec- 
tion 3330: a  I 

(4)  regarding  organized  crime  conditions 
In  'he  district  provided  It  !s  not  critical  of 
an   Identified  or   Identifiable  person. 

Finally  In  order  that  the  regular  business 
of  the  grand  jurv  may  be  conducted  with 
dispatch  and  without  interruption,  and  in 
secrecy  we  would  recommend  that  this  pro- 
posal be  amended  to  Include  the  phrase 
"upon  the  conclusion  of  Its  term  "  In  line 
with  this  suggestion,  the  first  sentence  of 
new  Section  3330iai  would  be  amended  to 
read.  In  pertinent  part  as  follows 
a  majority  of  Its  members  mav  upon  con- 
clusion of  Its  term,  submit  a  report  .  .  . 

FOOTNOTES 

Note — Footnotes  1  to  T  not  printed  in 
Record 

-  Sec  4  Bl.*ckstone  Comment/uiies  *349- 
50;  2  Story  '>p  cit  lupra  note  1  at  564:  New 
York  PritHTH  Report  of  the  Commrs  dm 
PR.\rTicE  A.VD  Pt-eadi-sos,  Code  or  Crim  P 
XXXV  il849i  See  also  Hoffman  v  United 
States.  341  US  479  4«5  -  1951  i  Hale  v. 
Henkel  201  U3  43  59  19061  Charge  to 
Grand  Jurv  30  Fed  Cas  No  18,255  at  993 
.  C  C  D    Cal    ip«^  > 

'  The  most  Vre<|uent;y  ci'ed  opinion  sup- 
porting this  bositlon  Is  the  dissent  of  Mr 
Justice    Woo<iwa*'d    in    Jones    v     People    101 


App  Dlv  55  59  32  N  Y  Supp  275.  277 
2d  Dep  t  I  appeal  dismi.ised.  181  N  Y  389  74 
NE  236  (1905)  For  other  New  York  au- 
thorities taking  the  .same  position,  see  e  g 
Matter  ..f  Healv  181  Mlsc  682,  597  98  293 
NY  Supp  5H4  SCO  01  i  County  Ct  1937 1 . 
People  v  .McCabe  148  Mlsc  330.  333  34  266 
NY  Supp  363  166  67  iSup  Ct  1933 1  .  Mat- 
ter uf  Ciardlner  31  MLsc  364.  374-75.  64  NY 
Supp  760  767  I  Cieii  Sess  1900i  For  simi- 
lar reastming  in  i>ther  states,  see.  eg  In  '■c 
Hudson  County  Grand  Jury.  14  N  J  Super 
542  546  46  82  A  2d  496,  497  iL  1951  i  ,  State 
V  Bramletr  166  3C  323  32«  30.  164  SE 
873  874  76  (1932i  Hav.sllp  v  State  193 
lenn  643  647  49  249  S  W  2d  882  884.  cert 
denied    344  US    879  il952i 

'"  In  preparation  of  this  section  on  the  early 
history  of  the  grand  Jury,  the  following  have 
been  consulted  Adams.  The  Origin  of  the 
English  Constttitiun  106  35  i2d  ed  1920i. 
Edw.\ri>s.  The  Grand  Jurv  1  -44  1 1906 » ;  Piir- 
svth.  History  or  Trial  by  Jury  1-196  i  new 
ed  I875i.  I  HoLoswuRfH.  A  History  of  Eno- 
LISH  Law  312-27  (3d  ed  1922 1,  10  id  146-61 
(  1938  I  .   PLUC  KNETT     .\  CoNl  ISE  HlSTDRY  OF  THE 

Common  Law  16-19.  86  88.  1U2-21  (3d  rev 
ed  1940i.  1  PoLL(KK  ac  Maitland,  The  His- 
tory or  English  Law.  136-53.  2  id  598-662 
(2d  ed  1903).  Stephen  A  History  or  the 
Criminal  Law  uf  England  184-86.  260-58 
(  1883)  Thayer.  A  Preliminary  Treatise  on 
Evidence  24-  84  (1898(,  tJreen  The  Centrali- 
sation of  Sorman  Justice  Under  Henry  II. 
in  1  Select  Essays  in  Anglo-Xmekican 
Legal  History  HI  38  1907  i .  Stephen.  Crtm- 
mal  Procedure-  F-urn  the  Thirteenth  to  the 
Eighteenth  Centwy.  m  2  SELE<-r  Essays  in 
Anglo-American  Legal  History  443-89 
) 1908) 

In  centralizing  power  control  over  the 
.ourts  was  of  much  importance  See  Eliot, 
Mt'ROEX  in  the  Cathedral  78-79  pt  II.  2d 
scene)    ( 2  ed     1936). 

-  Latin  text  in  STrBBs,  Select  Charters  of 
English  Constiti'TIonal  History  170-73  '9th 
rev  ed  1913)  translation  m  .Adams  .i  Ste- 
phens. Select  Doh-mknts  of  English  Con- 
stitvtio.val  History   14-18   il901). 

Henry  II  soon  discovered  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  centralized  oureaiicracv  necessitated 
the  setting  up  of  machinerv  to  inlnlnuze  c(jr- 
ruption  Pour  years  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Assize  of  Clarendon.  Henrv  ordered  cer- 
tain of  his  barons  to  conduct  an  inquest  of 
his  sherltTs,  bailiffs,  archbishops,  bishops, 
earls,  barons  stewards,  foresters,  and  other 
officers  to  ascertain  that  the  royal  funds  were 
being  dealt  with  properlv,  and  that  royal 
property  was  being  protected  Inquest  of  the 
Sheriffs,  Latin  text  in  Stubbs  up  <Tt  supra 
note  12,  at  175-78,  translation  in  Adams  & 
Stephens,  op   cit   sup'-a  note  12    at   18^  20 

'  The  assize  expressly  provided  lor  trial  by 
the  orderal  bv  water,  wherein  the  accused  wa.s 
slowly  lowered  by  rope  into  a  body  of  water 
His  innocence  was  vindicated  by  his  sinking. 
If  he  floated,  he  was  found  guilty  Por  those 
who  might  survive  this  ordeal,  the  assize 
specifically  provided  the  imposition  of  ban- 
ishment and  outlawry  These  sanctions  were 
invoked  although  the  accusation  and  sub- 
mission to  the  ordeal  not  nece.s.sarilv  based 
on  direct  evidence  of  guilt,  might  have  been 
solely  premised  on  the  local  opinion  that  the 
prisoner  was  guilty  If  convicted,  punishment 
was  the  loss  of  a  foot,  supplemented  in  1176 
by  a  provision  of  the  Assize  of  Northampton 
to  include  the  loss  of  the  right  hand.  See 
Latin  text  In  Stubbs,  up  nf  suprii  note  12. 
at  179  81,  translation  in  .Ada.ms  &  Stephens, 
op   'It   iupra  note  12.  at  20  23 

'By  1681,  the  Puritan  dictatorship  of 
Cromwell  had  been  replaced  for  some  twenty- 
one  years  by  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuart 
rulers  In  1679,  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  been 
introduced;  It  was  designed  to  bar  succession 
'o  the  'hrone  of  Charles  11  s  vounger  brother, 
James,  a  Catholic  It  barely  missed  becoming 
law  m   1680  when,  passed  by  the  House  of 


Conunons  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  At  the 
same  time  rumors  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the 
king  and  to  establish  his  bastard  son.  the 
Protestant  Duke  of  Monmouth  In  his  stead, 
discredited  his  opponents  and  strenghtened 
his  pro-CathoUc  government  For  this  back- 
ground, against  which  these  two  1681  cases 
should  be  considered,  see  Adams.  Constiti- 
noNAL  History  of  England  334  61  (  19201.  j 
Hallam  Thk  Constiti'tional  History  of 
England  303  468  mew  ed  1897) ;  2  Dec  Eng- 
land in  the  RricN  or  Charles  II  559  658 
(1934) 

"  The  Trial  of  Stephen  Colledge.  at  Ox- 
ford, for  High  Treason.  |1681|  8  How  St 
Tr  550  In  this  case,  an  array  of  witnes.ses 
t-efore  a  Middlesex  grand  Jury  stated  that 
Colledge  spoke  threateningly  against  Charles 
II  and  participated  In  a  plot  to  kill  hlrn 
After  the  jurors  returned  the  already  pre- 
pared bin  of  the  royal  prosecutor  with  the 
indorsement  'Ignoramus,'  they  replied  in 
questioning  by  the  presiding  Justice  as  '.u 
their  reasons  that  It  was  "according  to  their 
consciences  and  that  they  would  stand  by 
It  '  The  jury  foreman  was  subsequently  .sent 
u>  the  tower  and  later  forced  to  flee  England 
The  case  was  then  presented  to  an  Oxford 
grand  Jury,  which  Indicted;  Colledge  was 
forced  to  plead  without  seeing  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  and  without  the  assistance  : 
counsel  Papers  outlining  his  intended  de- 
fense were  taken  Irom  him  and  given  to  the 
prosecution,  and  the  attorney  who  helped 
him  prepare  the  papers  was  held  under  bar. 
.^t  his  trial  Colledge  contended  that  his 
Protestant  faith  was  the  reason  for  his  pros- 
ecution   He  was  convicted  and  executed 

'Proceedings  at  the  Old-Balley  upon  ,i 
Bill  of  Indictment  for  High  Treason,  against 
Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  (1681)  8  How. 
St  Tr.  759  This  case  for  treason  was  pre- 
sented to  a  London  grand  jury  three  months 
after  CoUedge's  head  had  be«n  set  upon 
Temple  Bar  as  a  warning  to  others  Tlie 
London  Jury  returned  the  prosecutor's  bill 
Indorsed  "Ignoramus  •"  Shaftesbury  sought 
to  prosecute  his  accusers  for  conspiracy,  but 
w^as  met  by  their  motion  that  they  not  be 
tried  in  London,  where  the  shertfl  and  others 
were  Shaftesbury's  friends.  He  fled  to  Hol- 
land, and  soon  died  there,  Shaftesbury? 
treason,  and  his  role  as  Monmouth's  cham- 
pion, were  satirized  by  Charles  II's  poet  lau. 
reate  See  Dryden.  Absalom  and  Achttophxl. 
A  Poem   (1681). 

'"See  SoMERs,  The  Security  of  English- 
men's Lives  (1681)  The  author's  partisan- 
ship, however,  may  be  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  once  James  II  had  been  forced  to  flee, 
Somers  was  knighted  for  his  legal  services 
in  helping  to  establish  the  legality  of  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

•  Heartman,  John  Peter  Zencer  and  His 
Fight  for  the  Freedom  of  the  America.n- 
Press  1934  i:  Morris.  Fair  Trial  69-95 
(1952).  The  Trial  of  John  Peter  Zencer. 
OF  New  York.  Printer  i  1765) 

-'*  Proceedings  t)etween  Charles  Ear!  of 
Macclesfield  and  John  Starkev.  Esq.,  |1684- 
851  10  How  St   Tr   1330 

-•'  Id    :it  1355 

"Id    at  1371 

-'S  and  B  Webb,  English  Local  Govern- 
ment FROM  THE  REVOLVTION  TO  THE  MUNICI- 
PAL Corporations  Act-  The  Parish  and  the 
County  448-466  (1906)  See  also  10  Holds- 
wuRTH,  A  History  of  English  Law  146-51 
(  1938) 

*  Goebel  &  Naughton,  op.  cit.  "^upra  note  1, 
at  361-63 

»  See  In  re  Camden  County  Grand  Jury,  10 
NJ    23.  41-44.  89  A  2d  416,  426-428   (1962). 

-■"Scott,  Criminal  Law  in  Colonial  'Vir- 
ginia 70-71   ( 1930). 

Note — Footnotes  27  to  55  not  printed  in 
the  Record 

■"The  authorities  are  In  agreement  that 
the  purpose  of  grand  jury  secrecy  Is  not  the 
protection  of  the  accused  Secrecy  serves  di 
to  encourage  the  free  expression  of  witnesses 
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by  affording  them  maximum  freedom  of  dis- 
closure without  fear  of  reprisals  from  out- 
siders, (11)  to  prevent  perjury  by  witnesses 
who  come  forward  to  controvert  or  reinforce 
other  testimony  of  which  they  l^arn,  (111) 
u>  conceal  the  Jurys  Interest  m  order  to  pre- 
vent prospective  defendants  from  escaping, 
I IV)  to  prevent  disclosure  of  investigations 
Uiat  result  m  no  grand  Jury  action,  and  (v) 
to  assure  the  grand  jury  freedom  from  out- 
side Interference.  See  United  States  v.  Ama- 
zon Industrial  Chemical  Corp,,  56  F.2d  264. 
•'61  (D  Md.  1931):  United  States  v.  Smyth, 
104  F,  Supp.  283.  303-40  (NX).  Cal.  1952); 
Howard  v.  State,  60  Ga.  App.  229,  236,  4  S,E.2d 
418.  423-24  (1939);  Bennett  v.  Stockwell,  197 
Mich    50.  56-57.   163  N  W.  482.  4.H4    (1917). 

m  re  Grand  Jury  Proceedings.  4  P.  Supp. 
283  lED  Pa.  1933)  (minutes  of  Investigation 
which  led  to  Indictments  for  violation  of  the 
prohibition  laws  released  on  United  States 
Attorney  s  application  for  use  in  proceedings 
re  beer  license  revocation);  In  the  Matter  of 
Qulnn,  293  N.Y.  787,  58  N.E.2d  730  (1944) 
(Affirmance  of  order  divulging  minutes  of 
investigation  which  led  to  report  criticizing 
i.rticlal  for  his  negligence):  In  the  Matter 
i.f  Craln,  139  Mlsc  799,  250  N.Y.  Supp.  249 
(den  Sess  1931)  (minutes  of  market  In- 
\estigatlon  conducted  by  New  York  County 
District  Attorney  released  to  Investigators 
into  the  conduct  of  that  office):  In  the  Mat- 
ter of  the  Attorney  General.  160  Misc.  533, 
231  NY  Supp  5  (County  Ct.  1936)  (minutes 
i"f  state  investigation  which  led  to  grand  Jury 
report  concerning  banking  operations  re- 
leased, for  use  in  connection  with  federal 
criminal  trial,  on  application  of  United  State 
.■\-lornev  General) ;  In  re  People  ex  rel.  SawTplt 
Gvmnasium.  60  N.Y.S.2d  593  (Sup.  Ct.  1946) 
(ininutes  of  investigation  which  led  to  grand 
jviry  report  concerning  police  collusion  in 
gambling  operation  released  on  application 
hv  village  seeking  to  stop  conditions.  See 
also    Note.    27    N.Y.U.L.,    Rev.    319    (1952). 

■•  In  Posten  v.  Washington,  A.  &  Mt.  V.R.R., 
36  App.  DC.  359  (1911),  the  appellate  court 
held  that  the  grand  jury  was  without  any 
.lUthority  to  report,  and  hence  Its  members 
were  exposed  to  actions  In  libel.  That  decision 
relied  on  the  often  cited  case  of  Rector  v. 
Smith,  11  Iowa  302  1 1860) .  in  which,  however, 
the  court  had  stated  that  the  lack  of  malice 
would  be  a  good  defense. 

'  The  conditional  privilege  of  grand  Jurors 
to  report  on  misconduct  of  public  officers, 
i-.onestly  believing  such  reports  proper  and  In 
••■le  performance  of  their  dutv.  was  sustained 
irt  Rich  v  Eason.  214  S.W.  581  (Tex.  Civ,  App. 
1319).  In  Alabama  where  reports  are  Im- 
proper, "fair"  comment  on  the  activities  of 
public  officials  by  grand  Juries  was  held  to  be 
privileged.  Parsons  v  Age-Herald  Publishing 
Co.  181  Ala.  439.  61  So.  345  (1913).  See  also 
Es  parte  Robinson.  231  Ala.  503.  504,  165  So. 
.=.82,  582-83  (1936),  17  B.0JL.  Rev.  438  (1937). 
See  Dession  &  Cohen,  supra  note,  28,  at  709- 
10  (1932). 

*'  See.  e.g.,  Hoadlev  v.  Hoadley,  244  N.Y.  424, 
437,  155  N.E.  728,  733  ( 1927) ;  First  State  Bank 
'.  Hidalgo  Land  Co.,  114  Tex.  339,  343,  268 
SW  144.  146  (1925):  102  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  254. 
257-58  (1953). 

•  See  Vanderbilt,  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Separation  of  Powers  and  Its  Present-Day 
.Significance  43^5  ( 1953 ) ,  See  also  Note.  37 
Minn.  L.  Rev,  586,  588-89  ( 1953) , 

'■  See  In  re  Camden  County  Grand  Jury. 
10  NJ.  23.  65,  89  A  2d  416  443   (1944). 

'  For  an  excellent  critical  analysis  of  con- 
cresslonal  investigations,  see  Taylor,  Grand 
Inquest:  the  Stobt  or  Congressional  In- 
V  ESTiG.\TiONS  (1955).  For  the  prosecutor's 
view  of  the  contrasting  roles  of  investigating 
commissions  and  committees,  and  of  the 
public  prosecutor,  see  Report  of  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  County  of  New  York,  1949- 
54,  17-19  (1955). 

'  See  Dession  &  Cohen,  supra,  note  28,  at 
700-02;  Note,  39  Calit.  L.  Rev.  573,  574-75 
(1951). 
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'-"•  See  note  56  supra.  The  advantage  of  hear- 
ing witnesses  publicly,  with  the  possibility 
that  this  may  provoke  strangers  to  come 
forward  and  give  the  lie  to  false  statements. 
has  been  recognized.  See  People  v.  Jelke,  308 
N.Y.  56,  62-63,  123  N.E.2d  769,  771-72  (1954). 
This  possibility,  however,  is  probably  out- 
weighed by.  the  advantages  afforded  by  se- 
crecy. 

"•  See  note  39  supra,  and  notes  95  and  96 
infra. 

"'  There  may  be  some  danger  that  hand- 
picked  grand  jurors,  not  drawn  from  the 
same  broad  base  as  petit  jurors  may  be  po- 
lltlcaUy  innuenced.  See  Morse,  A  Survey  of 
the  Grand  Jury  System,  10.  Ore.  L.  Rev.  217, 
236-39  (1931). 

»''For  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  grand  jury's  action  can  be  controlled  by 
the  court,  see  part  V.  text  at  notes  117-41 
infra. 

*One  New  York  Grand  Jury.  Impanelled 
In  December,  1949  by  a  Kings  County  Judge, 
filed  thirteen  reports  In  almost  four  and  a 
half  years  of  existence.  Successfully  com- 
pleted prosecutions  for  police  corruption, 
bookmaklng,  and  waterfront  racketeering 
were  initiated  by  this  grand  jury.  The  Jury's 
story  is  told,  complete  with  the  full  text  of 
each  of  the  reports,  In  the  154-page  printed 
Report  op  Special  Investigation  by  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  or  Kings  County  and  the 
December  1949  Grand  Jury  ( 1954)  (page  ref- 
erences are  to  this  report) .  The  success  of 
the  Investigation  does  not.  however,  render 
proper  the  Interim  flllng  of  the  periodic 
"progress  reports."  The  Intemperate  language 
contained  In  several  of  the  reports  ascribed 
criminal  conduct  to  some  persons  who  were 
not  formally  charged  with  crime,  was  unfair 
to  innocent  persons  who  were  tarred  with 
broad  brush  strokes  intended  for  their  col- 
leagues, and  detracted  from  the  dignity  of 
both  the  grand  jury  and  the  court. 

Two  years  after  the  jury's  inception,  and 
long  after  Its  normal  term  had  expired.  It 
launched  into  a  new  and  major  field  of  in- 
vestigation, the  waterfront,  although  no  rea- 
son appears  why  a  new  and  less  professional 
corps  of  jurors  could  not  have  handled  such 
an  investigation.  Apparently  while  this  jury 
was  still  In  existence  a  second  Jury,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  same  Kings  County  Judge, 
assumed  an  expert  role  concerning  youthful 
delinquents  and  Issued  a  series  of  reports 
In  that  field.  One  such  report  pitted  the 
jurors'  expertise  against  that  of  a  state  com- 
mission which  had  conducted  an  extensive 
study  of  youth  in  the  state  courts.  This  was 
the  thirteen-page  report  of  the  holdover 
October  1952  Kings  County  Grand  Jury  en- 
titled "A  Critique  of  the  Report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Youth  and  Family  in  the 
Courts,"  Issued  Jan.  19,  1955,  See  account  In 
N,Y.  Times,  Jan.  20,  1955,  p.  33,  col.  8. 

•»  In  the  course  of  a  dissenting  opinion  In 
Hurtado  v.  California,  110  U.S.  516,  538,  554- 
55  (1884) ,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  noted  that  the 
grand  Jury,  since  free  of  control  by  the 
electorate  and  free  from  the  public  clamor, 
was  ideally  suited  to  the  Impartial  and  non- 
mallclous  consideration  of  charges.  The 
grand  Jury  report  has  been  considered  a 
healthy  check  on  autonomous  units  of  gov- 
ernment, giving  the  inhabitants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  thereon.  10 
Holdsworth,  op.  cit.  supra  note  23,  at  149.  See 
also  Orfield,  Criminal  Pp.ocedtjhe  from  Ar- 
rest TO  Appeal  187  (1947);  Wtlloughby, 
Principles  of  Judicial  Administration  193- 
94  ( 1929) ;  National  Commission  on  Law  Ob- 
servance and  Enforcement,  Report  on 
Prosecution  37  (1931);  Medalle,  supra  note 
28,  at  7;  Miller,  Informations  or  Indictments 
in'  Felony  Cases,  8  Minn.  L,  Rev.  379.  405 
(1924);  Morse,  supra  note  67,  at  333-38;  4 
Stan.  L.  Rev  68,  78  (1951). 

5^  See  People  v.  McCabe.  148  Misc.  330.  333. 

266    N.Y.    Supp.    363,    367    (Sup.    Ct.    1933); 

Comment,  52  Mich.  L.  Rev.  711,  716-20  ( 1954) . 

■-In  1954,  the  murder  trial  of  Dr.  Samuel 


Shepard  in  a  Cleveland  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  received  tremendous  coverage  In  all 
media  of  mass  communication.  Similarly,  In 
1955,  the  second  trial  of  Mlnot  F.  Jelke  ni, 
on  the  felony  charge  of  living  on  the  earn- 
ings of  prostitution,  also  received  detailed 
coverage. 

■  Throughout  their  duration,  these  hear- 
ings were  directly  televised  on  a  nation-wide 
television  network:  this  coverage  was  sup- 
plemented by  nightly  summaries  of  the  high- 
lights, on  both  radio  and  television:  news- 
paper coverage  was  similarly  extensive.  Por 
an  account  of  this  spectacle,  see  Straight, 
Trial  by  'Television  (1954). 

■'See  Brownell,  A  Free  Trial  and  a  Free 
Press.  132  N.Y.L.J.  Nos.  66,  67,  p.  4.  col.  1 
(Oct.  4-5.  1954);  Ludwig,  Journalism  and 
Justice  in  Criminal  Law,  28  St.  John's  L.  Rev. 
197  (1954).  On  May  11,  1954,  by  resolution, 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  called  on  the  ABA  to  amend  §  20 
of  the  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  to  make 
comment  on  pending  cases  by  counsel  im- 
proper. See  account  in  N.Y,  Times,  May  12, 
1954,  p.  27,  col,  5,  Thereafter,  on  June  26, 
1954,  by  resolution,  the  N.Y.  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation similarly  directed  that  action  be  taken 
to  amend  the  canons.  See  account  of  N.Y. 
"nmes.  June  27,  1954,  p.  1,  col,  1, 

■  ■  The  New  York  grand  Jury  report  on  po- 
lice recruiting  and  the  Municipal  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  April  29.  1954,  supra  note 
5,  criticized  an  expert  on  police  matters  for 
certain  charges  he  had  made  that,  in  part, 
had  given  rise  to  the  jury's  investigation. 
After  the  report  was  issued,  and  the  Jury  had 
passed  out  of  existence,  this  expert  Issued 
press  statements  critical  of  the  jury,  its  re- 
port, and  the  district  attorney.  See  N.Y. 
Times,  May  1,  1954,  p.  36.  col.  5. 

■«See  In  re  Camden  County  Grand  Jury, 
10  NJ.  23,  66-67,  89  A.  2d  416,  444  (1952), 

"  United  States  v.  Garsson,  291  Fed.  646, 
649    (S.D.N.Y,   1923). 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.   1970 

The  Senate  continued  •with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  15149)  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  at- 
tended most  of  the  hearings  held  on  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  With  respect 
to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
amounts  involved  in  various  categories 
were  authorized,  we  had  an  understand- 
ing in  committee  that  in  regard  to  the 
amounts  placed  in  the  bill  we  would  have 
to  await  the  decision  of  the  conferees  on 
the  authorizing  bill  in  respect  to  foreign 
aid. 

This  matter  has  come  up  on  many 
occasions  and  most  of  the  overages  were 
settled  in  conference  because  on  many 
occasions  the  authorizing  legislation  was 
still  pending  before  final  action  was 
taken  by  the  committee.  As  an  example, 
this  year  we  had  an  appropriation  of  $750 
million  for  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
authorization  had  not  yet  been  enacted 
bv  Congress  but  the  Senate  had  acted 
on  an  authorization  of  $750  milUon.  As 
the  Presiding  Officer  well  knows,  the  con- 
ferees waited  until  the  House  had  acted 
upon  the  bill  so  that  no  point  of  order 
could  be  made  to  the  $750  million.  Fi- 
nally, the  House  came  out  with  an  au- 
thorization of  $610  million  and  it  was 
then  that  the  conferees  on  the  Agricul- 
ture bill  for  this  year  met  and  adopted 
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the  $610  million  that  was  Anally  author- 
ized by  the  committee 

In  regard  to  the  loreiBn  aid  bill,  we 
had  an  understanding  with  the  chair- 
man— in  fact,  the  whole  committee  knew 
about  It — that  we  would  proceed  to  put 
in  the  bill  the  figure  agreed  upon  by  the 
subcommittee  I  did  not  favor  all  of  the 
amounts  that  were  suggested,  but  I  spoke 
to  the  chairman  in  committee  and  out  of 
committee,  that  I  felt  that  if.  £us.  and 
when  the  conferees  made  their  decision 
as  to  the  amount  in  each  categor>-.  that 
that  could  be  attended  to  either  in  con- 
ference or  when  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  bill. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  reduced  all  of  the  items  in 
keeping  with  the  authorizations  made 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  presented  a  proposed 
amendment,  and  I  felt  at  that  time 
that  an  amendment  of  that  kind  would 
be  good  If  it  applied  to  all  bills.  But  I 
have  just  learned,  Instead  of  applying  to 
all  bUIs.  It  applies  only  to  this  one. 

Mr  -  Pinj^RIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  vield'' 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr  PTJLBRIOHT  I  am  wiUmg  to  make 
It  apply  to  all  of  them  I  thought  other 
people  might  think  it  was  presumptuous 
of  me  to  do  that  But  I  am  more  than 
willing  to  accept  an  amendment  that 
would  make  it  apply  to  all  of  them,  if  it 
is  possible  to  do  so  I  may  have  said  that 
I  think  it  should  apply  I  understood  that 
It  would  apply  I  thought  it  wa-s  the  rule. 
but  it  turns  out  that  it  is  not  the  rule 
But  the  only  reason  I  offered  it  fi  this 
bill  is  that  it  was  a  special  responsibility 
of  my  committee  With  the  Senators 
d.ssLstance.  I  am  more  than  willing  to 
make  it  apply  to  all  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  if  It  can  be  done 

Mr  ELLENDE^R  That  is  it  Can  :t  be 
done  on  the  bill  and  not  be  legislative 
in  character ' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Yes  The  Parliamen- 
tarian said  last  night  that  this  is  not 
subject  to  a  point  ot  order,  that  this 
us  not  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  this  one  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  but  if  applied  to  all  bills,  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 

Mr  ELLENDER  That  is  the  !X)int  I 
wish  to  make    Mr   President 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  offer  it  to  all  that  come  up.  one  by 
one  I  am  not  trying  to  welsli  on  the  pro- 
posal that  way 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
but  personally  I  had  tn  my  mind  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  could  make 
this  apply  to  all  bills,  and  I  felt  that  in 
order  to  make  it  apply  to  all  bills  it  would 
be  necessary  to  put  legislation  in  the 
Senators  amendment.  But  the  point  I 
wish  to  emphasize  at  this  time  is  simply 
this;  that  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee for  Foreign  Appropriations 
agreed — in  fact,  the  whole  committee 
agreed — that  they  would  go  tilong  and 
put  into  the  bUl  the  amounts  authorized 
by  Congress  when  the  bill  came  up  for 


consideration  before  the  Senate  or  In 
conference,  and  we  would  agree  to  limit 
the  appropriation  In  each  catei?ory.  Since 
that  has  been  done.  I  do  not  see  any  point 
tn  attaching  the  amendment  to  the  bill. 
I  want  to  make  that  plain  But,  if  it  were 
poaslble  to  make  it  apply  to  all,  I  would 
be  for  that.  It  strikes  me  an  act  to  that 
effect  might  be  advisable,  and  I  want  to 
tell  my  good  friend  from  Arkansas  that  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  try  to  enact  a  bill  that 
would  make  this  principle  apply  to  all 
bills  that  come  t)efore  Congress. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President.  It  appears 
to  me  that  if  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment  now.  we  are.  In  effect,  agree- 
mg  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
does  have  the  power  to  exceed  authoriza- 
tion amounts  which  have  been  agreed  to 
by  Congress  We  do  not  know  when  any 
new  legislation  would  be  enacted.  It 
might  be  6  months  It  might  be  6  years. 
By  that  time,  we  do  not  know  what  sort 
of  government  we  might  be  having  here. 

In  the  matter  of  the  autiiorization  bill 
Itself,  the  conferees  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  approved  a  lump 
sum  for  military  assistance  which  could 
be  used  for  Korea  or  for  any  other  part 
of  the  world  where  military  assistance 
appeared  to  be  needed  most  at  the  time. 

I.  for  one.  did  not  feel  that  we  were 
in  a  position  to  tell  the  executive  branch 
exactly  where  such  emergencies  or  such 
needs  might  occur  from  month  to  month, 
unless  we  wanted  to  be  continuously  leg- 
islating on  these  matters 

We  also  included  in  the  bill  funds  for 
the  additional  items  which  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  brought  forth.  Sev- 
eral of  them,  can  be  .seen  on  page  3  of 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill,  but 
we  did  not  undertake  to  tell  the  executive 
branch  that  it  must  ase  the  funds  for  that 
or  any  particular  purpose,  although  it 
was  clearly  understood  why  the  amounts 
were  added. 

Thus,  last  week,  I  took  exception  to  a 
proposal  which  would  have  told  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  that  we  would 
give  them  $80  million  a  year  for  4 
vears  if  the  Soutii  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment would  enait  leguslation  which  we 
approved  (jf 

Now  I  think  we  are  trying  to  tell  the 
executive  branch  of  our  own  Government 
the  same  thing, 

I  disapprove  of  that,  too. 

The  executive  branch  should  be  held 
accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
uses  the  money,  but  Congress  should  not 
attempt  to  tell  the  executive  branch  in 
detail  when,  whire  and  how  it  should 
spend  every  dollar. 

If  we  agree  this  morning  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  authority 
to  .submit  legislation  which  exceeds  the 
autliorization.  we  are  in  efTect  abdicating 
our  authorization  power. 

As  I  remarked  a  few  montlis  ago.  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would,  m  ef- 
fect, become  a  presidium. 

If  one  reads  the  constitution  imder 
which  the  Soviets  operate,  it  reads  very 
nicely,  but  the  Presidium  has  such  power 
that  whatever  it  recommends  to  both 
Soviet  Houses,  the  Presidium  gets  ap- 
proved every  time,  and  usually  it  is  by 
unanimous  action. 


We  do  not  want  to  work  in  that 
direction, 

Tlie  time  to  stop  this  trend  is  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
looked  through  the  pending  bill  with  in- 
terest to  ascertain  if  there  was  anything 
in  the  bill  that  was  for  the  support  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, because  I  have  a  great  feeling  con- 
cerning a  resolution  adopted  by  that  as- 
sembly on  December  15.  I  am  informed, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  t)elng  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tt.e 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolvtion,    United    Nations    Ocnexal 
Assembly 

Question  of  tlie  resert-atlon  exclusively  f.  r 
peaceful  purptiees  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
(X-ean  floor,  and  tlie  subsoil  thereof,  under- 
lying the  high  seas  beyond  the  limits  >  ( 
present  national  Jurisdiction,  and  the  lu-e 
of  tiielr  resources  tn  the  Interests  of  man- 
kind Report  iff  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seal>ed  and  the  Ocean 
Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Juri-- 
diction 

Brazil,   Ceylon.    Chile,   Ecuador,   GuatemaUi, 

Kuwait,  Mauritania,  Mexico  and  Trinidad 

and  Tobago:  revised  draft  resolution 

The  General  Assembly. 

Recalling  its  resolution  2467  A  (XXIII)  :o 
the  effect  that  the  exploitation  of  the  sea-btti 
and  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction, 
should  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  mar.- 
Itlnd  as  a  whole.  Irrespective  of  the  geograph- 
ical location  of  States,  taking  Into  account 
the  special  Interests  and  needs  of  the  deve  - 
oping  countries, 

C'onrtaced  that  it  is  essential,  for  the 
achievement  of  this  purp>06e,  that  such  ac- 
tivities be  carried  out  luider  an  Interna- 
tional regime.  Including  appropriate  Inter- 
national machinery. 

Sottng  that  this  matter  is  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  the  Sea-Bed  and  Ocean  Floor  beyond  the 
Limits  i>{  National  Jurisdiction. 

Recalling  its  resolution  2340  iXXII)  on  the 
impwrtance  of  preserving  the  sea-bed  ar.d 
ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  beyond 
the  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction,  from  ac- 
tions and  uses  which  might  be  detrimental  to 
the  common  interests  of  mankind. 

Declares  that,  pending  the  establishment 
of  aforementioned  international  regime: 

I  a)  States  and  persons,  physical  or  JurUl- 
ical.  are  bound  to  refrain  from  all  actlvltie- 
of  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  area 
of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the  sub- 
soil theretit.  beyond  the  limits  of  national 
Jurisdiction; 

I  bi  No  claim  to  any  part  of  that  area  or 
Its  reaources  shall  be  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  read  one  portion  of  it.  This  is  a 
resolution  of  the  First  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  states  the  fol- 
lowing. The  resolution — 

I>eclare8  that,  pending  the  establishment 
of  the  aforementioned  international  regime 

lai  States  and  persons,  physical  or  Jurid- 
ical, are  bound  to  refrain  from  all  activities 
of  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  area 
of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the  sub- 
soil thereof,  beyond  the  limits  of  national 
Jurisdiction; 

( bi  Nc  claim  to  any  part  of  that  area  or  its 
resources  shall  be  recognized. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  existing  state  of  international  law 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  sur- 
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vey  of  coastal  state  mineral  jurisdiction 
and  the  continental  margin  in  the  North 
Sea  Continental  Shelf  cases  which  in- 
volved Germany,  Denmark,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 
COASTAL  State  Mineral  JrRiaDicnoN  and 

THE    CONTINFNTAL    MARGIN 
SrRVEY    or    NATIONAL    PRACTICE 

To  date.  102  nations,^  Including  98  coastal 
nations,  have  recognized  the  principle  of  the 
^-otistal  state's  Jurisdiction  over  adjacent  off- 
shore mineral  resources.  Forty  nations  (36  of 
them  coastal  i  have  asserted  this  principle  by 
ratifying  the  Convention  on  the  Ck>ntinental 
Shelf.'  The  other  countries  have  done  so  by 
line  or  more  of  the  following  methods:  (1) 
bv  domestic  legislation.  (2)  by  agreement 
with  other  nations,  or  (3)  by  granting  off- 
.shore  concessions.' 

Of  the  98  coastal  nations  which  have  as- 
serted their  general  Jurisdiction  over  offshore 
!!ilneral8.  at  least  39  have  done  so  with  re- 
spect to  specific  submarlna  areas  which,  ac- 
cording to  available  information,  appear  to 
be  beneath  waters  deeper  than  200  metres. 
In  most  cases,  this  has  t>een  done  by  the 
is.suaxice  of  deep-water  leases:  *  in  others  by 
decree,  agreements  with  nelghtwrlng  states 
.  r  offers  of  such  agreements,'  or  announce- 
;:ients  of  national  policy.*  At  least  14  coastal 
nations  have  granted  leases  which  Include 
ireas  beyond  both  the  200-metre  Isobath  and 
.'•0  nautical  miles  from  shore.' 

\  summary  of  this  national  practice  ap- 
pears t)eIow.  Compilation  of  this  information 
IS  complicated  by  ( 1)  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  assertions  of  offshore  seabed  Jurisdlc- 
•lan  have  been  made,  (2)  apparent  incon- 
sistencies between  law  and  practice  in  sev- 
eral nations,  and  (3)  the  fact  that  some  na- 
tions have  asserted  seabed  Jurisdiction  by 
more  than  one  method.  This  summary  is  not 
Lmited  to  the  practice  of  members  of  the 
L'nlted  Nations. 

ANNEXED    LISTS 

I.  Parties  to  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  (40) . 

II.  States,  not  parties  to  the  Convention, 
v.  hich  have  made  declarations  or  enacted  leg- 

latlon  concerning  Jurisdiction  over  the  con- 
tinental shelf  (49) . 
A.  Adopted    the    Convention's    definition 
8i. 
B    Adopted  the  exploltabllity  criterion  (3). 

C.  Adopted  other  definitions  (15). 

D.  Adopted  shelf  concept  in  general  legls- 
;  I'lon  or  proclamation,  but  no  precise  doflni- 
•:on  (23  I. 

III.  Other  states  and  territories,  not  parties 
•  I  the  Convention,  which  have  granted  off- 
.-.iiore  concessions  in  apparent  absence  of  gen- 
eral legislation  (19). 

IV.  States  (Whether  or  not  parties  to  the 
Convention)    which    have    granted    offshore 

mcesslons  for  areas  In  which  waters  deeper 
■  -,an  200  metres  have  been  provisionally  iden- 
t.:ied  (31). 

V.  Practice  of  the  United  States. 

/    Parties  to  Geneva  Convention  cm  the 
Continental  Shelf  (40)" 

.Mbanla.  Australia,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian 
.-SR.  Cambodia,  Colombia,  Czechoelovaltla, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Finland, 
Fr.ince.  Guatemala.  Haiti.  Israel.  Jamaica, 
Kenya.  Madagascar,  Malawi.  Malaysia,  Malta. 

Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Poland, 
i' mugal,  Ilomania,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone, 
>  'Uth  Africa,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Thailand, 
irinidad  and  Tobago,  Uganda,  Ukrainian 
--SR,  USSR,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
'.enezuela.  Yugoslavia. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


//.  States,  Tiof  parties  to  the  Convention, 
ivMch,  have  made  declarations  or  enacted 
legislation  concerning  juridiction  over  the 
continental  shelf   (49) 

A.  Adopted  the  Convention's  Definition   (8) 

1.  Argentina:  National  Executive  Power, 
Law  No.  17,09*-M.  24  of  29  Dec.  1966  (U.N. 
Doc.  A/ AC  135/11  at  p.  10). 

2.  Germany:  Federal  Republic:  Proclama- 
tion on  the  Continental  Shelf.  20  Jan,  1964. 

3.  Honduras:  Congressional  Decree  No.  21 
of  the  Constituent  National  Assembly,  19 
Dec,  1957. 

4.  India:  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Rules, 
1959,  Art.  3  (U.N,  Doc.  A/AC  135  11/Add.  1 
at  p.  13). 

5.  Italy:  Act  No.  613  of  21  July  1967,  Law 
for  Exploration  and  Production  of  Liquid 
ajad  Gaseous  Hydrocart)onB  in  the  Territorial 
Sea  and  Continental  Shelf  (U.N.  Doc.  A/ AC 
135/11  at  p.  38). 

6.  Morocco:  Petroleum  Code,  Dahlr  No.  1- 
68-227,  21  July  1958. 

7.  U.A.R.:  Decree  on  the  Continental  Shelf, 
3  Sept.  1958  (54  Am.  J.  Int'l  L.  497  (1960)  ). 

a.  Uruguay:  Decree,  16  July  1963. 

B.  Adopted  the  exploltabllity  criterion  (3) 

1.  Brazil:  Boletim  Especial  #196,  20  Oct, 
1967,  Embassy  of  Brazil. 

2.  Norway:  Provisional  Act  of  21  June  1963 
relating  to  the  Exploitation  and  Exploration 
of  Submarine  Natural  Resources  (U.N,  Doc. 
A/ AC  135/11  at  p.  46). 

3.  Philippines:  Proclamation  No.  370  cf  20 
Mar.  1968  (UJJ.  Doc.  A/ AC  135/11  at  p.  47). 

C.  Adopted  other  definitions  (15) 

1.  Canada:  Statement  of  Canadian  repre- 
sentative before  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
March  11,  1968  (U.N.  Doc.  A/AC  135/1,  at  p. 
33 ) ,  confirmed  by  Canadian  Embassy,  Wash- 
ington, D,C.  ("at  least  to  the  abyssal 
depths"). 

2.  Chile:  Presidential  Declaration  Concern- 
ing the  Continental  Shelf,  23  June  1947  (U.N, 
Doc.  A/ AC  135/11  at  p,  26);  Declaration 
Over  the  Maritime  Zone,  Santiago,  1952,  rati- 
fied by  Decree  432,  23  Sept,  1954  (200  miles), 

3.  Costa  Rica:  Article  1  of  Decree-Law  No, 
803  of  2  Nov,  1949  and  Article  6  of  the  Con- 
stitution ("submarine  shelf  and  continental 
base"). 

4.  Dahomey:  Decree  No.  74  of  7  March  1968 
(100  mlleo)  (V2i.  Doc.  A/AC  135/11/Add.  1 
at  p.  11). 

5.  Ecuador:  Art.  630,  Civil  Code,  20  Aug. 
1960  (U.N.  Doc  A/AC  135/11  at  p.  30)  (200 
metre  Isobath) ,  but  compare  Declaration  of 
Santiago,  1952,  ratified  by  Executive  Decree 
No.  275,  7  Feb.  1965  (200  miles) ,  and  Supreme 
Decree  No.  1542  of  10  Nov.  1968,  amending 
Art.  633  of  Civil  Code  (200  miles).  (Incon- 
sistency in  article  numbers  appears  In  U.N. 
and  P.A.U.  documents). 

6.  El  Salvador:  Arts.  1  and  8,  Constitution 
of  1962  (200  miles) . 

7.  Germany:  Democratic  Republic:  Decla- 
ration on  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  Moscow,  October  23,  1968  ("the  surface 
and  subsoil  of  the  bed  of  the  Baltic  Sea  as  a 
shallow  sea  are  a  continuous  continental 
shelf") . 

8.  Ghana:  Act.  No.  175,  The  Territorial 
Waters  and  Continental  Shelf  Act.  19  April 
1963  (U.N.  Doc.  A/ AC  135/11  at  p.  34)  (100 
fathoms) . 

9.  Indonesia:  Government  Regulations 
substituting  Law  No.  44  of  26  Oct.  1960  on 
the  Mining  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 
(Continental  Shelf  of  the  Indonesia  Archi- 
pelago) . 

10.  Ivory  Coast:  Offshore  Law,  Decree  67- 
334  of  1  August  1967  (200  metres) , 

11.  Nicaragua:  Declaration  in  May  1949 
under  Constitution  of  1948  (200  metres). 
Executive  Decree  of  5  April  1965  (200  miles) 
appears  to  apply  only  to  living  resources.  The 
Constitution  of  1  Nov.  1950  states  that  the 


National  Territory  includes  the  "continental 
shelf"   and   "submerged   foundation." 

12.  Panama:  Law  No.  31  of  2  Feb.  1967 
(200  miles). 

13.  Paliistan:  U.N.  Legls.  Series  ST/LEO/ 
SER.  B/6.  Dec.  1956,  at  38  (100  fathoms 
adopted  in  1950) . 

14.  Peru:  Presidential  Decree  No.  781  of 
1  Aug.  1947  (200  miles) ;  Petroleum  Law  No. 
11780  of  12  March  1952  (200  miles). 

15.  South  Korea:  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion of  Sovereignty  Over  Adjacent  Seas,  18 
Jan.  1952  (Continental  Shelf  regardless  of 
depth  of  water) . 

D.  Adopted  shelf  concept  In  general  legisla- 
tion or  proclamation,  but  no  precise  defini- 
tion (23) 

1.  Bahamas  (U.K.) :  Bahamas  (Alteration 
of  Boundaries)  Order  in  Council  No.  2574, 
26  Nov.  1948. 

2.  British  Honduras  (U.K.)  :  Oil  Mining 
Regulations,  2  Sept.  1949. 

3.  Brunei:  The  Petroleum  Mining  Enact- 
ment, 1963, 

4.  Burma:    Concession  Rules.   1962. 

5.  Greece:  Petroleum  Law  (Law  3948)  of 
10  AprU  1959. 

6.  Iran:  Law  of  19  June  1955. 

7.  Iraq:  Proclamation  of  24  Nov.  1957 
(U.N.  Doc.  A/AC  135/11  at  p.  36). 

8.  Jamaica:  Jamaica  (Alteration  of  Bound- 
aries) Order  in  Council  (No.  2575)  of  26  Nov. 
1948. 

9.  Kuwait:  Proclamation  of  12  June  1949 
(U.N.  Doc.  A/AC  135/11  at  p.  39). 

10.  Libya:  Petroleum  Law  of  1955. 

11.  Nigeria:  Mineral  Oil  (Amendment)  of 
17  Dec.  1959. 

12.  Saudi  Arabia:  Royal  Pronouncement 
of  28  May  1949;  Regulations  for  the  Owner- 
ship of  Red  Sea  Resources,  Roval  Decree  No, 
M/27  of  1  October  1968. 

13.  Spain:  Hvdrocarbons  Act  of  26  Dec. 
1958. 

Persian  Gulf  States 

14.  Bahrain:  Proclamation  of  5  June  1949. 

15.  Muscat  &  Oman:  Offshore  activity,  Pe- 
troleum Press  Service,  Jime  1968  at  204. 

16.  Qatar:  Proclamation  of  8  June  1949. 

Truclal  States 
Abu  Dhabi:   Proclamation  of  10  June 


17. 
1949. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
F*ress 

21. 
June 

22. 

23. 
June 


AJman:  Proclamation  of  20  June  1949. 

Dubai:  Proclamation  of  14  June  1949. 

Fujalrah:   Offshore  activity.  Petroleum 

Service.  June  1966  at  274. 

Ras  al   Khalmah:    Proclamation  of   17 

1949 

Sharjah:  Proclamation  of  16  Jtme  1949. 

Umm  al  Qavwayn:  Proclamation  of  20 

1949. 


///.  Other  states  and  territories,  rwt  parties 
to  the  Convention,  which  have  granted  off- 
shore concessions  in  apparent  absence  of 
general  legislation:  (Data  from  announce- 
ments and  press  reports)  • 

1.  Angola  (Portugal)  :  Boletim  Oflclal  Sept. 
12,  1964.  See  also  Petroleum  Press  Service, 
June  1968  at  204.  (The  jurisdiction  of  Portu- 
gal outside  of  Its  territorial  seas  is  set  forth 
in  Law  2080  of  March  21.  1956.  This  law  ap- 
plies to  all  overseas  territories  of  Portugal. 
Basis  II  limits  concessions  to  the  200-metre 
isobath,  except  "when  a  special  law  other- 
wise disposes.") 

2.  Cameroon:  Petroleum  Press  Service, 
June  1968  at  204. 

3.  Cuba:  Concession  map  of  October  1957, 
reproduced  in  Barrows,  Petroleum  Legisla- 
tion. Presimaably  expropriated. 

4.  Equatorial  Guinea  (Fernando  Poo,  Rio 
Muni)  :  See  Decreto  1043/1968  of  2  May  1968 
re:  Rio  Muni  (published  27  May  1968);  Pe- 
troleum  Press  Service,  June   1968  at  204. 

5.  Ethiopia:  Several  offshore  concessions 
are  In  effect. 

6.  Gabon:  Decree  No.  375  of  July  5,  1968. 
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7  Guyana  Two  offshore  conceaslons  ire 
In  effect 

8  Japan  Petroleum  Press  .Service,  Auifust 
1968  at  305  Two  offshore  concesalona  are  la 
effect. 

9  Mauritania  Two  concesalona  are  In  ef- 
fect. 'Oil  &  Cias  Dtacoverles.  '  February  1968, 
ac  33-34 

10  Mozambique  i  Portugal  Petroleum 
Press  Service  No  1967  at  420  See  Dlarlo  do 
Vo«mo  11  Oct  1967  "Baaes  Anexaa  ao  De- 
creto,"  No.  47.990 

11  Somalia;  Concession  ^r:inted  39  May 
1961 

12  Spanish  Sahara  Spain)  Petroleum 
Press  Service.  No    1966  at  427 

13  Sudan  Exploration  licenses  have  been 
granted  for  deep-water  metal-contalnsng 
brines  in  the  Red  Sea 

14.  Surinam  i  Netherlands)  Petroleum 
Press  Service  July  1966  at  275 

15.  Timor  i  Portugal  i  Petroleum  Press 
June  1968  at  204. 

16  To^o  Petroleum  Pre&s  Service.  June 
1968  at  204 

17  Tunisia  Petroleum  Preaa  Service.  Jan 
1967  at  33 

18  Turkey  Three  offshore  concessions  were 
m  effect  in  1968 

19  Yemen  One  offshore  conceaalon  •*?»» 
<raiitMl  '.n  IMtl 

IV  STatfs  rvrheth.er  or  not  parties  to  the 
Convention)  which  have  panted  offshorf 
concessions,  or  undertaken  development 
in  areaj  prcnnstonally  id-^-ntiHed  as  in- 
cluding  u-ateT:i  deeper  t'lan   200   meters 

Note  a  This  listing  is  based  In  part  on  ex- 
imlnatlon  jf  published  concession  agree- 
ments, concession  maps,  decrees,  etc  .  and  in 
pa.-t  on  unpublished  information  from 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable 

Note  b  In  countries  marked  with  an  is- 
terlsk  I  '  I  the  seaward  boundary  of  conces- 
sions appears  to  ipproxlm.ite  the  100-fathom 
isobath,  but  lies  beyond  that  isobath  in  one 
or  more  area.s 

Note  c     In  the   14  countries  marked   is> 
the  seaward  boundary  of  at  least  one  conces- 
sion appears  to  be  beyond  the  200-metre  iso- 
bath and  more  than  50  nautical   miles  from 
shore 

1  Australia. ^ 

2  British  Honduras  • 
3.  Canada  .s 

4  Cuba  I  concession  outstanding  in  1957) 

5  Denmark  • 

tJ    Ekjuatorlal  Guinea 
7    Ethiopia.* 
a    Oabon  z 

9  Ohana. 

10  Guyana  .s 

1 1  Honduras  ' :: 

12  Indonesia  •  :r 

13  Italy 

14  Jamaica  'r 

15  Japan  s 

16  VIaiays:,i  s 

17  .VLiu.'i'anla  • 

18  Ncjrwav  :: 

19  Oman  ;; 
20.  Panama  * 
31    Peru  '.r 

22  Philippines  • 

23  Sene^.  s 

24  Spanish  Sahara 

25  Sudan 

23.  Surinam  ~ 

27  Trinidad 

28  Turkey 

29  United  Kingdom. 

30  U  3  A 

31  USSR 

On  March  13.  1969,  the  USSR  representa- 
tive stated  in  the  Umred  NatlutLs  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  A  the  Seabed  Beyond 
the  Limits  of  National  Jurusdlctlon  that.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  drilling  was  being  carried 
out  m  the  Caspian  Sea  at  depths  of  from  300 
to    800    metres  "     i  U  N     Press    Release 

OA  3929.  13  March  1969,  at  p  4). 


V    Prorftc*"  of  the  United  States 

The   Department   of   the   Interior.   In    1961 
granted  a  phosphtirtte  lease  off  tl-e  California 
coHst    In   wat^r  depths   ranging   frf>m   240   to 
4  000  feet  I  1  340  metres)    Thus  lease  w.is  sub- 
sequently surrendered 

In  1963  and  1964.  the  Department  issued 
oil  and  gas  leases  In  water  depths  ranging 
up  to  1,500  feet  (457  metres)  In  1968,  'U 
and  gas  leases  issued  in  .S«nUii  BHrbani  Chan- 
nel included  an  area  In  1.800  feet  of  water 
I  550  metres ) 

In  1968.  a  United  States  oU  company  drilled 
a  well  in  1,299  feet  ot  water  1 395  metres), 
penetrating  rock  to  a  depth  of  13  622  feet 
This  well  was  plugged  and  abandoned 

The  Department  has  publl.shed  leasing 
maps  for  .ireas  off  tlie  California  coast  as 
far  a.s  100  miles  from  the  mainland,  at  depths 
as  great  as  6,000  feet   ' 

In  1967.  the  Department  granted  .i  permit 
to  Humble  Oil  .«nd  Rehnlng  Company  to  drill 
21  coreholes  beneath  the  .\tlantlc  Ocean  In 
water  ranging  m  depth  from  650  feet  to  5  000 
feet  on  the  continental  slope  t>eyond  the 
continental  shelf  off  Florida  and  northward 
to  points  seaward  of  Cape  Cod  and  (leorges 
Bank  ■  The  areas  in  which  drilling  was  au- 
thorized lie  .LS  far  .IS  JOO  miles  from  the  ccmst 
The  permit  was  net  exclusive  and  does  not 
Include  rights  to  .iny  mineral  leases  • 

The  United  States  has  asserted  Jurisdiction 
over  resource  development  on  the  Cortea 
Bank.s  about  100  miles  from  the  California 
mainland,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
trench  .ibout  1  500  metres  deep    ' 

t"^-liiTNfiTKS 

'  These  102  are  Identified  In  Parts  I  II.  and 
III  of  this  .App«"ndlx  To  the.se  102  nations 
may  be  added  5  territories  which  are  partially 
self-governing,  making  a  total  of  107  Juris- 
dictions   See  note  9   infra 

-  These  40  axe  Identified  In  Part  I  of  this 
.\pf>endlx 

'These  63,  plus  5  territories  which  are 
partially  self-governing,  are  Identified  In 
Parts   II  and   in  of   this  .Appendix 

'  31  nations  which  have  apparently  author- 
ized or  undertaken  development  In  water 
deeper  than  200  meters  are  Identified  in 
Part    IV   oi   tills   .Appendix 

Decrees  or  international  iigreements  or 
tenders  of  lnternatlL>naJ  agreements  have 
been  found  to  include  water  deeper  than  JOO 
metres  m  Instances  which  involve  eight  na- 
tions, m  addition  to  the  31  nations  which 
have  Issued  deep-w.iter  leases  These  eight 
are  Chile  i  200  miles  )  ,  Dahomey  i  HX)  miles  )  . 
East  Germany  i  Baltic  Sea  Decree)  Ecuador 
1200  miles  I,  El  Salvador  (200  miles ).  Poland 
(Baltic  Sea  Decree)  Saudi  .Arabia  (Red  Sea 
Decree)  USSR  (Biiltlc  Sea  Decree)  See 
also  Soviet  announcement  m  the  U  N  of 
drilling  in  Caspian  Sea  it  depths  of  300  to 
600  metres  (Press  release  OA  3929,  13  March 
1969,   p    4( 

•  For   example,   Canada 

'These  14  are  Identified  In  Part  TV  of  this 
Appendix 

•  U  .S  Stat*  Department,  Treaties  m  Feme 
January     1.     1969     )  PubllcathiU    H432i 

•Of  the  19  Jurisdictions  listed  here,  5  ar« 
territories  (.Angola.  Mozambique,  Spanish 
Sahara   Surltiani  ,ind  Timor' 

■  Interim  Heptirt  on  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Issue  of  Deep  Ocean  Resources,  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Movements  ot  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  H  R  Hep  No  999. 
90th  Cong.  1st  Se.s6  (1967)  at  151  The 
memorandum  opinion  of  the  .A.s8»>clate  Solic- 
itor Department  of  the  Interior  dated  May 
5,  1961,  ooncerning  the  application  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  I>ands  .Act  to  the 
lea.se  .irea.  Is  printed  in  the  Interim  Report 
at   165-  68 

•These  leases  are  listed  In  the  Interim 
Report  at   154 

-  Barry     The  Administration  of  the  Outer 


Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  1  Natural  Re- 
.sources  L.iwyer  38   47  (July  1968) 

'  Geological  Survey  Release,  Core  Drilling 
to  Begin  on  Continental  Slop  Off  Atlantlr 
Coast   ■  (  No   94,  229  67)   May  26.  1967 

"  Barry,  note  12  supra,  at  47, 

Extracts  Prom  the  Ji-doment  or  the  Inter- 
NATIONAL  Court  or  Justice  in  the  North 
Sea  Conti.nental  Shelf  Cases — Germany- 
Denmark.  Germany-Netherlands 

(1969  Rep  I  C.J.  1  1 20  Feb.  1969)] 
19  More  Important  Is  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Just  and  equitable  .share 
appears  to  be  wholly  at  variance  with  wh.it 
the  Court  entertains  no  doubt  is  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  the  rules  of  law  relating 
to  the  continental  shelf,  enshrined  In  Article 
2  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention,  though 
quite  Independent  of  it — namely,  that  the 
rights  of  the  coastal  State  In  respect  of  the 
area  of  continental  shelf  that  constitutes  a 
natural  prolongation  of  Its  land  territory  Into 
and  under  the  sea  exist  tpjo  facto  and  ab 
inifio,  by  virtue  of  Its  sovereignty  over  the 
land,  and  ,is  an  extension  of  it  In  an  exercise 
of  sovereign  rights  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  seabed  and  exploiting  lu  natural 
resources.  In  short,  there  Is  here  an  Inherent 
right.  In  order  to  exercise  It.  no  special  legal 
process  has  to  be  gone  through,  nor  have 
any  special  legal  acts  to  be  performed.  Its 
existence  can  be  declared  (and  many  States 
have  done  this)  but  does  not  need  to  be 
constituted  Furthermore,  the  right  does  not 
deF>end  on  its  being  exercised  To  echo  the 
language  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  it  is 
exclusive  in  the  sense  that  If  the  coastal 
State  does  not  choose  to  explore  or  exploit 
the  areas  of  shelf  appertaining  to  it,  that  is 
Us  own  affair,  but  no  one  else  may  do  so 
without  Its  express  consent. 

41.  As  regards  the  notion  of  proximity,  the 
Idea  of  absolute  proximity  Is  certainly  not 
implied  by  the  rather  vague  and  general 
terminology  employed  In  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  in  most  State  proclamations  and 
international  conventions  and  other  instru- 
ments—  terms  such  as  "near  ",  close  to  its 
shores  '  off  Its  coast",  'opposite ',  "In  front 
of  the  coast",  "In  the  vicinity  of",  'nelghbcr- 
Ing  the  coast",  •adjacent  to",  contiguous 
etc  — all  of  them  terms  of  a  somewhat  irr.- 
preclse  character  which,  although  they  con- 
vey a  reasonably  clear  general  idea,  are  capu- 
ble  )f  a  considerable  fluidity  of  meaning,  Tc 
take  what  is  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
employed  of  these  terms,  namely  "adjacent 
to".  It  Is  evident  that  by  no  stretch  of  ImaK;- 
natlon  can  a  point  on  the  continental  shelf 
situated  say  a  hundred  miles,  or  even  less 
from  a  given  coast,  be  regarded  as  "adjacent 
to  It.  or  to  any  coast  at  all.  In  the  norm.il 
sense  of  adjacency,  even  if  the  point 
concerned  is  nearer  to  some  one  coast 
than  to  any  other.  This  would  be  even 
truer  of  localities  where,  physically,  the  con- 
tinental shelf  begins  to  merge  with  the 
ocean  depths  Equally,  a  point  inshore  situ- 
ated near  the  meeting  place  of  the  coasts 
of  two  States  can  often  properly  be  said  'o 
be  adjacent  to  both  coasts,  even  though  It 
may  be  friictlonally  closer  to  the  one  than 
the  other  Indeed,  local  geographical  cou- 
hguratlon  may  sometimes  cause  it  to  have 
a  closer  physical  connection  with  the  coast 
to  which  It  Is  not  In  fact  closest, 

4'2  There  seems  In  consequence  to  be  no 
nece.ssary  .ind  certainly  no  complete,  identity 
between  the  notions  of  adjacency  and  prox- 
imity, .ind  therefore  the  question  of  which 
[xarts  of  The  continental  shelf  "adjacent  U- ' 
.1  coastline  bordering  more  than  one  Statp 
fall  witMn  the  appurtenance  of  which  of 
them,  remains  to  this  extent  an  opwn  one. 
not  to  be  determined  on  a  basis  exclusively 
of  proximity  Even  If  proximity  may  afford 
one  of  the  tests  to  be  applied  and  an  im- 
portant one  In  the  right  conditions,  It  may 
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not  necessarily  be  the  only,  nor  In  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  most  appropriate  one.  Hence 
U  would  seem  that  the  notion  of  adjacency, 
.<,o  constantly  employed  In  continental  shelf 
doctrine  from  the  start,  only  Implies  pirox- 
imiiy  in  a  general  sense,  and  does  not  imply 
any  fundamental  or  inherent  rule  the  ultl- 
ni.ite  effect  of  which  would  be  to  prohibit 
.,iiv  State  (Otherwise  than  by  agreement) 
from  exercising  continental  shelf  rights  In 
respect  of  areas  closer  to  the  coast  of  another 
State 

43  More  fundamental  than  the  notion  of 
p.roximltv  appears  to  be  the  principle — con- 
stantly relied  upon  by  all  the  Parties— of 
the  natural  prolongation  or  continuation  of 
•  he  land  territory  or  domain,  or  land  sov- 
erelpntv  «f  the  coastal  State,  into  and  under 
t>;e  high  -seas,  via  the  bed  of  Its  territorial 
.ea  which  is  under  the  full  sovereignty  of 
'hat  State  There  are  various  ways  of  formu- 
•'lUng  this  principle,  but  the  underlying  idea, 
r..,mely  of  an  extension  of  something  already 
lH>ssessed,  is  the  same,  and  it  is  this  Idea  of 
extension  which  Is,  In  the  Court's  opinion, 
iletermlnant.  Submarine  areas  do  not  really 
upperUln  to  the  coastal  State  because — 
It  not  only  because — they  are  near  It.  They 

re  near  It  of  course;  but  this  would  not 
'^x.mce  to  confer  title,  any  more  than,  ac- 
cording to  a  well-established  principle  of  law 
recognized  bv  both  sides  In  the  present  case, 
mere  proximity  confers  per  se  tlUe  to  land 
'errttorv.  What  confers  the  ipso  jure  title 
which  international  law  attributes  to  the 
.o.istal  State  In  respect  of  its  continental 
s'lelf  is  the  fact  that  the  submarine  areas 
^■"incerned  may  be  deemed  to  be  actuaUy  part 
,,:  the  territory  over  which  the  coastal  State 

Already  has  dominion — in  the  sense  that,  al- 
though covered  with  water,  they  are  a  pro- 
I  .ngatlon  or  continuation  of  that  territory, 

,11  extension  of  It  under  the  sea.  From  this 
;•  would  follow  that  whenever  a  given  sub- 
rarlne  area  does  not  constitute  a  natural — 

r  the  most  natural— extension  of  the  land 
•erntory  of  a  coastal  State,  even  though  that 
area  may  be  closer  to  Is  than  It  Is  to  the 
•erritory"  of  any  other  State,  It  cannot  be 
regarded    as    appertaining    to    that    State 

.r  at  least  it  cannot  be  so  regarded  In  the 
i.tce  of  A  competing  claim  by  a  State  of  whose 

;.ind  territory  the  submarine  area  concerned 

is  to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  extension,  even 
If  It  is  less  close  to  It. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my  SUte 
uf  Alaska  is  very  vitally  affected  by  the 
'  esolution  that  was  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
V.  e  should  review  the  actions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  when  the  purport  to  in- 
terfere with  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Na- 
tion over  the  seabed  which  is  the  logical 
extension  of  the  land  mass  of  this  conti- 
nent that  we  claim  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska.  The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Margin  comprise 
,in  area  probably  about  as  large  as  our 
-Slate,  which,  again,  is  one-fifth  of  the 
.>ize  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

If  we  were  to  abide  by  the  resolution 
adopted  bv  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  would  mean  we  would 
forgo  development  of  the  area  outside 
if  our  "national  jurisdiction,"  which  is 
not  only  in  conflict  with  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Act  but  in  conflict  with 
the  1958  Convention  whereby  the  coastal 
nations  of  the  world  agreed  that  a  coast- 
al nation  had  the  right  to  claim  the  sea- 
bed under  the  oceans  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tent that  it  is  exploitable— is  to  the  edge 
of  the  ContinenUl  Margin. 

To  adopt  the  position  of  the  United 
Nations  in  relation  to  this  area  and  to 


tie  up  this  area  In  international  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  limiting  the  area  that  our 
Nation  could  rely  upon  for  the  future  for 
minerals,  oil  and  gas,  and  living  re- 
sources that  inhabit  the  floor  of  the  sea. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should 
take  a  very  close  look  at  any  future  ap- 
propriations that  deal  with  this  activity 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  am  happy  to 
see  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr. 
Pell)  present  on  the  floor  at  this  time. 
I  would  be  very  pleased  if  we  could 
do  something  to  resolve  the  position 
of  the  United  States  on  this  matter. 
Our  position  before  the  United  Nations 
on  this  issue  was  very  cloudy.  And, 
it  is  I  feel,  incumbent  upon  this  Congress 
to  clearly  state  the  limits  of  our  claim 
of  sovereignty  over'^the  seabed  adjacent 
to  our  shores. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  might  cor- 
rect the  figures  in  the  adjustments  to  the 
bill  that  have  already  been  acted  upon. 
The  figures  contained  on  page  2  of  the 
bUl,  lines  11  and  12,  do  not  add  up  to  the 
total  we  submitted  on  line  10. 

The  figure  on  line  11  should  be  $183,- 
500.000. 

The  figure  in  line  12  should  be  $90,- 
750,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
technical  corrections  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  those 
amendments  while  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  pending?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  technical 
amendments  are  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  same  time.  I  may  point  out  that  there 
is  a  typographical  error  on  line  4  of  my 
amendment.  The  word  "expended" 
should  be  "appropriated."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
modified  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requested  change? 
Without  objection,  the  correction  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following    Senators    answered    to    their 

names : 

[No.  254  Leg.] 

Alken  Gurney  Prouty 

Bellmon  Hatfield  Proxmire 

Bible  Holland  Rlblcoff 

Hoggs  Hruska  Schweiker 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Hughes  Scott 

Church  Javits  Sparkman 

Cook  Kennedy  Spong 

Cotton  Mansfield  Stennls 

Cranston  McGee  Stevens 

Dole  McOovern  Williams.  Del. 

Domlnlck  Mclntyre  Yarborough 

Ellender  Mondale  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong  Montoya  Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrlght  Muskle 

Grtffln  Pell 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  necessarily  absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Elagleton 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  S'tmington).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  are 
necessarily  absent. 


Goldwater 

Goodell 

Gore 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Me  teal  f 


Miller 

Moss 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Packwood 

f»astore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith,  111. 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tvdlngs 

Williams.  N.J. 


A  quorum  is  present. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
a  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present,  I  think 
it  would  be  in  order  to  summarize  very 
quickly  the  question  that  is  at  stake  in 
this  particular  vote.  It  is  a  procediu^l 
question. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  would  suggest  that  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  any  sums  finally  ap- 
proved in  the  conference  process  in  excess 
of  the  authorization  by  the  two  author- 
izing committees  would  automatically  be 
reduced  to  the  ceiling  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  I  believe  I  state  the  point  of 
the  amendment  fairly. 

The  reason  for  our  objection  to  it  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  a  simple 
one.  We  agreed  that  we  should  not  ap- 
propriate beyond  the  authorizing  level. 
The  only  reason  that  this  question  sur- 
faced at  all  was  that  we  did  not  have  an 
authorizing  level  when  we  had  to  meet 
on  the  House  appropriations  bill.  So  we 
made  the  best  guesses  we  could  of  the 
range  of  the  likely  authorization.  Some 
items  turned  out  to  be  higher  than  the 
authorizing  conference  agreement  that 
was  arrived  at  late  yesterday. 

So.  in  conference  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  agreed  that 
we  ought  to  correct  this  if  we  can  for  the 
future.  As  a  first  step,  our  committee 
proposed  to  cut  back  any  of  our  recom- 
mended figures  to  the  level  authorized  by 
the  two  authorizing  groups.  We  have 
done  so.  Those  have  been  submitted  and 
approved  as  the  pending  figures  in  the 
legislation.  We  do  not  have  a  single  figure 
over  the  authorizing  level. 

So.  my  position  is  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  worked  out  our  first 
step  in  this  matter,  we  ought  then  to 
take  the  necessary  logical  step  which  has 
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been  explained  to  us  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. That  IS  for  the  Senate  to  take 
positive  action  to  change  the  rule  guid- 
ing the  Comptroller  General  s<3  that  it 
appbes  to  all  appropriations  operations. 
it  that  is  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Whether  that  should  be  done  or  not 
will  be  the  question  that  will  be  debated 
at  that  time  But  it  is  our  objection  that 
now  that  we  have  made  this  effort  to  take 
this  step  forward — that  we  ought  to  be 
within  the  authonzaticn — it  is  not  only 
gilding  the  lily  to  i<o  ahead  with  an 
amendment  reminding  us  that  that  is 
what  we  ought  to  have  done,  but  also,  it 
casts  the  committee  in  the  role.  I  think, 
of  being  at  least  called  into  question,  and 
the  committee  has  made  every  effort  to 
abide  by  this  proposal 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '• 

Mr  McGEE  I  yield 

Mr  PASTORE  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  put  his  finger  on  the  nub  of 
the  problem.  I  know  it  is  not  intended  for 
this  reason,  but  obviously  this  amend- 
ment. eomi««  m  at  this  juncture,  could 
have  the  appearance  of  criticizing  the 
Appropnations  Committee  for  a  situa- 
tion that  we  have  constantly  condemned 
Had  the  legislative  committees  passed 
their  own  authorization  bills,  and  had 
the  conference  agreed  on  this  before  we 
began  to  mark  up  the  bill,  we  would  not 
have  had  this  problem  at  all 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
raised  the  pomt.  and  I  have  raised  the 
point  several  times — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  wrote  it  m  our  report.  This  is  a  bad 
way  to  run  a  railroad,  the  idea  that  we 
are  reporting  and  are  being  forced  to  re- 
port appropriation  bills  on  many  occa- 
sions even  before  the  authorization  is  re- 
solved That  k,  a  bad  practice 

I  do  not  think  our  committee  is  of  any 
mmd  to  go  above  the  authorizations  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  discussed  that  mat- 
ter at  length  in  our  committee,  and  we 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  if  we  were 
misguessmg.  we  would  correct  it  on  the 
floor,  to  make  .sure  that  we  would  abide 
by  the  authorized  figure  agreed  to  in 
conference  To  put  it  ;n  now  looks  to  me 
a  little  like  purushing  those  who  have 
been  criticizmg  the  very  situation  that 
confronts  us  now 

Mr.  HOLL.\XD  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr   McGEE   I  yield 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  subscribe  to 
what  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Lsland.  has  just  said,  and 
I  want  to  add  one  other  point 

The  practice  is  as  old  as  my  member- 
ship in  the  Senate — and  I  have  been  here 
nearly  24  years — that  when  an  item 
comes  over  in  a  House  appropriation  bill. 
which  they  put  in.  which  is  not  In  the 
authorization,  even  if  the  authorization  is 
complete,  a  point  of  order  cannot  be 
raised  We  have  to  consider  it. 

We  had  two  such  items  in  this  bill 
when  It  came  over,  one  relatmg  to  South 
Korea  and  one  relatlni;  to  Taiwan  One 
of  them  we  knocked  out  in  the  com- 
mittee and  the  other  one  we  approved 

Are  we  i?oin,g  to  criticize  the  House  for 
a  practice  as  old  as  the  Senate — that 
when  something  comes  up  that  is  not  in 
the  authorization  but  Is  regarded  by  that 


House,  or  later  by  this  House,  as  bemg  of 
.sufficient  importance  to  be  handled,  it 
can  be  placed  m  the  bill ' 

The  question  i-i,  aie  we  going  to  slap  at 
the  other  body  tjecause  they  have  two 
items  in  this  bill  which  were  not  author- 
ized'' I  do  not  think  we  can  do  that,  espe- 
cially when  our  committ'-e  has  approved 
one  of  thovse  items  I  feel  ver>-  keenly  that 
"hat  Item  was  correctly  approved,  because 
I  fhink  we  should  modernize  (3r  help  to 
modernize  the  South  Korean  .■Xrmy, 
which  confronts  North  Korea  They  are 
fighting  by  our  b<-)ys  in  South  Vietnam, 
They  have  .-.hown  extreme  loyalty  to  us. 
They  are  friends  in  the  Orient  who  have 
shown  abundantly  some  gratitude  for  the 
many  things  we  have  done  for  them 

I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  .something 
which  not  only  appears  to  .slap  at  a  prac- 
tice that  IS  as  old  as  the  Senate  and  to 
slap  at  the  House  in  thLs  bill,  but  also  to 
slap  at  an  objective  which  our  Appro- 
priations Committee  already  ha.s  ap- 
proved and  which  is  now  in  the  bill,  and 
which  I  think  is  appropriately  in  the  bill 
I  would  welcome  an  up  and  down  vote 
on  It. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  approve  our 
helpinij  South  Korea  in  this  military 
way,  not  in  the  authorization  bill, 
that  IS  well  and  ^ood.  But  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  South  Korea  was  entitled 
to  be  helped  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concerned,  he  still  feels  that 
way  and  does  not  want  to  take  action 
that  appears  to  be  a  slap  at  the  House 
and  the  Senate  committee  and  at  the 
same  time  at  a  practice  which  is  age- 
old  m  Congress  and  is  stnctly  in  accord 
with  the  rules. 

Mr  McGEE  I  mi>:ht  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  a  f)ending  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
raise  the  direct  question  of  the  Korean 
issue,  and  there  will  be  a  vote  on  that. 
We  have  separated  that  from  this  prin- 
ciple in  terms  of  this  amendment,  so 
that  will  be  treated  sejjarately 

Mr  HOLLAND  Ii  .seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  as  worded  applies  to  ever>' 
part  of  the  bill  .^s  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, it  jays 

Na  funds  appropriated  by  the  .ict  may  be 
expended  lo  the  extent  that  such  funds  e.x- 
oeed  those  auihortzed  to  be  expended  for 
the  fiscal  yejr  ending  June  30.  1970 

We  all  know  that  those  items  were 
not  authorized,  we  all  know  that  they 
caused  the  bill  to  so  over  the  total  au- 
thorized amount,  and  we  ail  know  that 
the  practice  e.xists  and  was  approved 
Ions,  lont;  a:o  by  the  House  rul^s  and 
followed  by  the  Senate  We  all  know 
that  we  have  a  rule  in  the  Senate  that, 
prior  to  authori/ation,  if  we,  'he  Sen- 
ate had  pas.sed  an  authonzinir  bill,  we 
can  put  the  mea.^ure  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  even  before  the  House 
has  considered  that  authorization  bill. 
We  did  that  in  the  food  stamp  matter 
earlier  in  the  year 

It  -.eems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
.strikes  in  many  ways  at  what  :s  the 
normal  practice  in  the  Senate  and  in 
Congress  as  a  whole. 

Mr  FONG  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "' 

Mr  MrGEE   I  am  ijlad  to  yield 

Mr  FONG.  Now  that  the  authorization 
bill   has   been   accepted   by   the   House- 


Senate  conference  committee  has  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee, in  conformity  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, revi.sed  the  figures  to  conform 
with  the  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  McGEE  Every  figure  that  wa.s  i.-i 
excess  of  the  authorization  has  been  n  - 
vi.sed  down  to  the  authorized  nguie, 
There  is  no  exception  to  that 

Mr  PXJNG  III  other  words,  there  is  no 
figure  here  that  exceeds  the  authorisa- 
tion ceiling? 

Mr  MrGEE.  No  E\-pn  though  the  com- 
mittee had  approved  a  higher  figure,  we 
have  agreed  to  adjust  these  figures  m 
conformity  »nth  the  authorization — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  eis  a  product  of  the  dn- 
cussion  between  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee. 

Mr.  FONG  In  other  words,  as  the  bi:i 
now  reads,  the  figures  have  been  revised 
dowaiward? 

Mr  McGEE.  All  those  figures  have 
been  revised  downward. 

I  should  explain  that  we  did  exempt 
military  assistance,  because  that  is  goii.,' 
to  be  a  separate  amendment,  which  is 
pending.  We  did  not  want  to  confuse  the 
two. 

Mr.  FONG.  My  understanding  is  that 
this  amendment  is  directed  only  to  this 
bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  McGEE,  Only  to  this  bill.  It  speci- 
fies only  this  bill. 

Mr.  FONG.  Has  any  such  amendment 
been  attached  to  any  other  appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  could  not  say  that  :t 
never  has.  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  or.e 
having  been  attached  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill 

Mr.  FONG  Since  this  committee  has 
already  acceded  to  the  figures  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  is  there  any 
need  now  for  this  provision? 

Mr  McGEE  In  my  opinion,  not  only 
IS  there  no  need  for  it,  but  also,  it  reallv 
.sort  of  kicks  us  m  the  face,  after  we  ha\c 
made  this  very  genuine  effort  to  addre.^-^ 
ourselves  to  the  problem  that  the  Senator 
from  .Arkansas  has  raised. 

Mr  PONG.  The  only  reason  why  this 
matter  has  come  up  is  that  we  did  not 
k'et  the  fisures  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  when  we  worked  on  this  bill 
Mr  McGEE.  That  is  correct.  TTiat  was 
the  only  reason  why  it  could  have  arisen 
theoretically.  It  did  not  arise  in  fact  be- 
cause we  had  the  tentative  agreement 
that  whenever  we  Kot  those  figures  from 
conference,  we  would  cut  the  figures  back 
to  whatever  the  level  was. 

Mr  PONG.  In  fact,  if  this  provision  ;^ 
passed,  it  will  show  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  alone — not  any  other 
committee — has  been  slapped? 

Mr.  McGEE.  First,  it  will  show  that 
this  committee  made  a  conscious  effort  to 
cooperate  on  this  and  to  make  the  point, 
and  then,  in  the  face  of  that  cooperation, 
received  this  thrust  in  the  form  of  lhi> 
amendment. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON    Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  hLs  statement.  I 
doubt  that  many  people  outside  Congress 
would  know  a  rollcall  vote  could  be  in- 
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terpreted  as  a  reprimand  of  this  particu- 
lar subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  But  the  fact  remains  that, 
obviously,  we  have  to  vote  for  this 
amendment,  because  many  of  us  have 
been  constantly  striving  to  see  that  we 
.stay  within  the  authorization.  We  vote 
for  it  and  then,  it  is  interpreted  as  a  rep- 
rimand of  the  committee,  I  regret  that 
the  distinguished  author  or  authors  of 
this  amendment  insist  on  having  a  record 
vote. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one-half  minute 
on  another  matter? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 


CHANGE  OF  CONFEREES  ON  LABOR- 
HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
conferees  were  named  for  the  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  confer- 
ence, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
understood  that  the  Senator  from  New 
■Jersey  'Mr.  Casei  would  have  to  be  ab- 
hent  from  the  Senate,  and.  therefore,  the 
chairman  omitted  naming  him  as  a  con- 
feree. At  that  time  it  was  thought  we 
would  meet  today.  The  House  will  not  be 
ready  to  meet  until  tomorrow. 

It  would  be  regrettable,  therefore,  to 
have  it  appear  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Case>,  who  is  the  sec- 
(■nd  ranking  minority  leader,  had  been 
left  out  purposely. 

I  have  been  trying  to  contact  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  MACNtrsoN). 
I  shall  contact  him,  and  if  he  has  any 
objection.  I  shall  bring  the  matter  back 
to  the  Senate,  although  I  know  he  will 
not  object  to  naming  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  The  representation  on  that 
committee  of  conference  will  retain  its 
balance  between  majority  members  and 
Republicans  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
'  Mr.  Russell  i  is  put  on  ex  ofBcio,  just 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  t  is  a  member  ex  officio. 

Therefore.  I  am  going  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  be  restored  next 
to  my  own  name  in  his  position  as  second 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  that  the  committee  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  naming  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell). 
who  certainly  can  be  represented  by 
iroxy.  In  that  way.  the  balance  will  be 
i-'tained.  I  give  the  Senate  my  word,  be- 
(ause  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  objec- 
tion; but  if  it  does  meet  with  objection, 
I  will  bring  the  matter  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wish  to  add  again  that  it  had  been 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  be  out  of  town  and  could 
n;)t  serve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  request  I  have  stated  above 
may  be  carried  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
fOFF  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify   the   unanimous-consent  agree- 


ment I  obtained  before  the  Senator  from 
Washington  arrived  on  the  floor  by 
changing  it  as  follows:  Instead  of  add- 
ing the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell)  to  the  conferees  on 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill,  add 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore)  .     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15149)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  a  live  quorum  to  assure  an  adequate 
number  of  Senators.  Does  the  Senator 
expect  to  debate  this  matter  much 
longer? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  was  only  trying  to  be 
courteous  to  Senators  who  had  asked 
me  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  get  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  we  have  revised  the  figures 
downward  and  conformed  with  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, I  move  that  this  amendment  be 
laid  on  the  table.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.        

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missotiri  (Mr.  Symington)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  .  If  present 


and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  34, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[No.  255  Leg.] 
YEAS— 34 


Allott 

Fannin 

Miiskle 

Bellmon 

Fong 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Broolce 

Griffin 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Gumey 

Scott 

Cotton 

Holland 

Smith,  ni. 

Curtis 

HruBka 

StennlB 

Dodd 

Jaclcson 

Stevens 

Dole 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Williams.  N.J. 

Dumlnlck 

McGee 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Ervln 

Montoya 
NAYS— 57 

Allcen 

Harris 

Murphy 

Allen 

Hart 

Nelson 

Balder 

Hart  ice 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hughes 

Pell 

Bible 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long 

Saxbe 

Case 

MagnuBon 

Schwelker 

Church 

Mansfield 

Smith.  Maine 

Coolc 

Math  las 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Tydlngs 

Goodell 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Gore 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hansen 

Moss 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Anderson 

HoHlngs 

Russell 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Symington 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Tower 

So  Mr.  FoNG's  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  moved 
to  table.  I  did  not  intend  to  engage  in  a 
long  debate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had 
not  said  anything  at  that  stage.  I  had  no 
notice  whatever  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  intended  to  move  to  table  a  very 
simple  amendment.  All  the  amendment 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  and 
which  is  to  be  voted  on  would  do  is  assert 
the  principle  which  I  had  thought  was 
already  the  law — I  did  not  know  it  was 
not  the  law;  namely,  that  money  which 
is  not  authorized  by  the  legislative 
committees  may  not  be  appropriated  or 
spent. 

It  does  not  happen  to  be  the  law. 
Money  can  be  spent,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Comptroller 
General  will  approve  the  expenditure  of 
money  that  has  not  been  authorized  by 
the  legislative  committees  in  the  regu- 
lar authorization  bills. 

It  is  a  very  simple  proposition  to  put 
into  this  bill  a  principle  which  I  dare 
say  90  percent  of  the  Senators  thought 
was  already  the  law.  I  thought  it  was. 

This  amendment  is  not  intended,  nor 
should  it  be  considered,  as  a  slap  at  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  do  not 
know  why  members  of  that  committee 
should  be  so  sensitive  about  a  matter 
which  I  believe  some  of  them  thought  was 
the  law  until  it  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention it  was  not,  due  to  the  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President.  I  sat  here 
this  morning  and  overheard  or  witnessed 
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a  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas It  was  my  understanding  that  we 
had  deleted  from  the  bill  all  items  that 
were  not  authorized  by  the  authorization 
bill.  Is  there  some  item  that  is  not  au- 
thorized by  the  authorization  bill  still  in 
the  appropnation  bilP 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Yes.  there  is.  and  I 
have  another  amendment  that  will  deal 
specifically  with  it  There  is  an  item  in 
this  bill  that  IS  not  authorized  by  the 
authorization  bill  It  is  a  specific  item. 

Also,  prior  to  this  morning's  colloquy 
and  the  actions  of  the  committee,  the 
amounts  were  different  and  higher  with 
regard  to  other  amounts  But  there  is  a 
specific  Item  earmarking  funds  for  Korea, 
and  as  soon  as  we  have  finished  the  mat- 
ter now  before  as.  I  will  ofTer  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Korean  item  But  that  is  a 
separate  matter,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  agrees  that  we  should  handle 
it  separately 

But  the  pending  amendment  is  a  gen- 
eral proposition  that  legislation  which  is 
properly  enacted  is  the  controlling  limi- 
tation upon  the  expenditure  of  funds  I 
had  thought  that  was  the  law 

Mr.  STEVENS  As  I  understand  the 
ruling,  as  advised  by  the  Paiiiamen- 
tarian.  it  is  that  this  is  not  general  leg- 
islation It  IS  legislation  that  pertains 
only  to  funds  in  this  bill,  and  there  were 
funds  in  the  bill  that  were  not  author- 
ized by  law 

Does  the  Senator  .s  amendment  affect 
the  planes  for  Nationalist  China  pro- 
vided m  the  blip 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  That  is  not  in 
either  bill. 

Mr   STEVENS.  It  is  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  What  I  mean  bv 
the  "bill"  IS  the  report  of  the  conference 
committee,  the  conference  report  which 
will  be  voted  on  today  in  the  House.  It 
has  been  agreed  to  It  is  not  in  that. 
Neither  is  the  Korean  item  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  as  agreed  to  yesterday 
in  conference  It  is  not  authorized  in  the 
authorization  bill. 

Mr  STEVENS  Either  the  amendment 
that  the  Senator  has  offered  Is  legisla- 
tion, and  IS  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
or  it  merely  is  setting  forth  a  fact  that 
exists  in  the  bill 

Mr  FLT-BRIGHT  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  make  a  point  of  order,  he  may  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  because  I  confine  it  to  this 
bill.  I  would  have  made  it  applicable  to 
all  bills,  but  It  would  have  been  legisla- 
tion on  appropriation  bills.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wanti  to  make  a  point  of  order,  he 
may 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President 

Mr  FLTBRIGHT  Just  a  word  or  two 
before  I  yield  the  floor  I  had  not  ex- 
pected this  to  precipitate  a  great  deal 
of  objection,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  .senior  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  realize  that  In  this  body 
we  do  a  great  many  things  by  agreement 
and  by  personal  obligation,  and  I  do  not 
downgrade  the  importance  of  that  in 
the  least :  but  this  is  a  matter  of  principle 
which  should  apply  to  all  bills  It  cer- 
tainly should  aoplv  to  this  bill  I  do  not 
see  why  members  of  the  committee 
should  feel  offended  or  should  feel  that 
this  IS  a  slap  in  the  face  Nobody  intends 


this  as  a  slap  against  anybody  We  agree 
that  this  Ls  a  government  of  law  and 
not  of  men  We  admit  that  as  a  generali- 
zation I  admit  that  very  often  we  do 
things  without  law  and  by  gentlemen's 
agreement,  but  I  liardly  believe  tliat  this 
IS  the  kind  of  issue  that  should  be  de- 
cided by  such  an  agreement  It  .seems 
to  me  very  proper  that  it  should  be  voted 
on 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  personally 
thought  this  was  already  the  law  I  did 
not  realize  the  complexities  of  appro- 
priation bills,  especially  when  legLslative 
provisions  are  put  in  the  House  bill  under 
a  special  rule  and  are  no  longer  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  in  the  Senate.  This 
kind  of  development,  while  often  used, 
had  escaped  my  notice,  po.sslbly  because 
no  bill  I  had  been  interested  m  had  been 
involved  before 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  \ull  the 
Senator  vield' 

Mr   FULBRIGHT   I  yield. 

Mr  COTTON  If  the  Senator  broad- 
ened his  amendment  to  lay  it  down  for 
all  appropriation  bills,  and  no  Senator 
raised  the  point  of  order,  it  would  go 
through,  and  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  to  do  Would  the  Senator  attempt 
to  test  that:" 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Hie  only  reason 
why  I  did  not  raise  it  was  that  I  was 
confident  a  point  of  order  would  be 
raised  I  know  of  no  way  to  anticipate 
the  Senate  in  tliis  way 

I  am  interested  in  this  bill  because 
this  matter  is  one  of  the  important  issues 
before  my  committee  I  felt  a  special 
responsibility  for  it 

I  would  certainly  think  the  principle 
ought  to  be  made  applicable  to  all  bills. 
Before  the  Senator  came  into  the  Cham- 
ber. I  think.  I  stated  I  was  willing  and 
intended  to  offer  general  legislation, 
after  the  recess,  to  affect  all  bills.  That 
was  not  aimed  at  this  subcommittee,  or 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  either  It 
IS  the  assertion  of  a  general  principle  of 
what  I  had  thought  was  alreadj-  the  law. 
I  wanted  to  make  vtry  certain  that  it 
was 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  it  is  only 
when  an  occasion  ari.ses  that  raises  a 
[KJint  that  It  is  time  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment We  do  not  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment apropos  of  nothing  we  do  it  when 
.something  happens  In  this  particular 
case  I  did  not  assert  any  blame  on  the 
part  of  the  committee 

It  IS  a  fact  that  the  bill  came  out  with 
substantially  larger  appropriations  than 
had  been  authorized  due  to  no  fault  of 
the  committee  It  was  over  $200  mUlion. 
I  tlnnk  That  circumstance  gives  n.se  to 
asking  the  question  That  is  why  we  asked 
the  question  of  the  Comptroller  General: 
•What  is  your  attitude?  Will  you  honor 
a  voucher  that  had  not  been  authorized?" 
He  .said  he  would,  which  surprised  me 
very  .much 

Mr  COTTON  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  after  the 
recess,  to  introduce  a  measure  to  provide 
that  authorizations  cannot  be  exceeded, 
but  that  if  the  legislative  conxmittees 
have  failed  to  determine  their  authoriza- 
tions by  the  first  of  July,  the  Appropna- 
tions  Committee  may  go  aliead  and 
appropriate,  and  that  will  be  the  authori- 
zation. This  would  avoid  the  situation  we 


have  had  on  two  or  three  different  bills 
of  trying  to  report  appropriations  when 
we  did  not  know  what  the  authoriza- 
tions were. 

Mr.  AIKEN  May  I  say.  that  is  the 
situation  now  under  a  continuing  leso- 
lution,  but  the  expenditure  is  restricted 
to  the  maximum  amount  which  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  current  year  We 
may  have  to  have  a  continuing  resolution 
on  this  bill  before  we  get  throueh,  if  it 
IS  not  a  good  bill 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  that 
would  not  be  a  bad  solution.  I  discussed 
It  with  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  once  before.  I  had 
thought  that  might  be  the  best  solution, 
in  view  of  the  President's  plan.  He  aij- 
pointed  a  task  force  headed  by  a  vei7 
prominent  banker.  Mr.  Peterson,  from 
California,  and  a  number  of  other  promi- 
nent iieople.  who  arc  studying  this  mat- 
ter In  fact.  Mr.  Peterson  came  to  .>ee 
me  yesterday.  It  would  not  be  out  of 
order,  it  seems  to  me.  to  have  a  continu- 
ing resolution. 

Mr.  AIKEN  No.  I  know  it  would  not 
be  However.  I  have  not  seen  quite  eye 
to  eye  with  my  chairman  about  continu- 
ing the  foreign  aid  program  by  u.sing  t!ie 
continuing  resolution  process  I  liave  felt 
we  ought  to  tr>-  our  utmost  to  get  legis- 
lation through  However,  if  the  bill  as 
we  finally  vote  on  it  is  not  good.  I  would 
iiave  no  compunction  acainst  voting 
against  it.  and  then  relying  on  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  the  year.  I  hope  "e 
do  not  have  to  do  that,  however. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  so,  too  And 
I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  members 
of  the  Appropnations  Committee  wlio 
have  voiced  their  views  that  this  is  a  slap 
at  them  will  reconsider  that  view.  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  .so  interpreted  I 
think  this  is  a  straightforward  propo- 
.sition,  dealing  with  an  important  aspect 
of  our  basic,  fundamental  governmental 
practices,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  any- 
one shDuld  take  it  personally. 

The  fact  is.  in  the  way  we  operate, 
that  only  on  an  occasion  such  as  the 
one  that  has  developed  here,  throush  :.o 
fault,  certainly,  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  would  this  problem  occu: 
The  committee  is  very  free  in  allet;i:.j 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, but  the  fact  is  that  the  bill  did 
not  pass  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  very  recently,  ancfit  has  been  cm- 
practice  to  wait  and  take  up  their  bi!! 
We  had  hearings  early  in  the  vear.  the 
administration's  bill,  but  we  did  not  act 
upon  it  until  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  acted  That  happened  very 
recently 

I  might  say.  in  review  of  this  matter, 
that,  havins  had  a  new  administration 
at  the  beeinnint;  of  the  year,  the  foreign 
aid  bill  did  not  come  up  until  late  in 
May  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  dale, 
but  it  was  late  May  before  the  bill  was 
sent  up  from  the  administration.  I  am 
sure  next  time  they  will  .send  it  earlier 
That  IS  what  has  happened  in  the  pa.st 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  certain- 
ly there  is  nothina  personal  in  this  mat- 
ter at  all,  as   far  as  the  Senator  from 
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Florida  is  concerned.  I  simply  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  does  not  mean  what  the  dis- 
tmguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  evi- 
dently meant  it  to  mean,  and  that  it  does 
fly  in  the  face  of  a  continuous  practice 
tliat  has  existed  here  since  long  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate,  which  is  this:  That 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
cludes in  an  appropriation  bill  an  item 
that  is  not  authorized,  sometimes  even 
over  a  point  of  order  when  the  point  of 
order  is  voted  dowm,  then  that  item  is  in 
the  bill,  and  is  added  to  the  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  consideration  by  our  com- 
mittee, and  a  point  of  order  cannot  be 
raised  to  it  here.  There  is  no  question 
about  that;  this  has  been  the  uniform 
practice  with  reference  to  appropriation 
bills. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  does  not  recog- 
nize that  that  is  the  case.  From  what  I 
understand,  the  distinguished  chairman* 
of  the  subcommittee  has  reduced  all  the 
line  items  that  are  in  this  bill,  that  were 
also  in  the  authorization  bill,  to  where 
they  are  not  greater,  in  any  case,  than 
the  figures  shown  in  the  authorization 
bill.  But  the  trouble  is,  this  amendment 
applies  not  just  to  those  line  items,  but 
to  the  entire  bill:  and  the  trouble  is 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  put 
two  items  in  this  bill,  which  they  had  the 
perfect  rieht  to  do  under  their  rules  and 
under  established  practice,  which  are 
not  in  the  authorization  bill.  They  were, 
first,  an  item  to  modernize  or  help  mod- 
ernize the  army  of  South  Korea,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  $50  million. 

The  second  was  an  item  for  Taiwan, 
something  to  do  with  furnishing  some 
planes. 

The  committee,  of  course,  had  to  con- 
sider tho.se  two  items.  They  were  prop- 
erly in  the  bill.  They  had  been  placed 
m  the  bill  by  the  other  House.  They  were 
m  the  bill  when  it  came  to  us. 

The  committee  knocked  out  the  Tai- 
wan item,  but  approved  the  South  Ko- 
rean Item,  because  I  believe  it  was  the 
unanimous  attitude  of  the  committee 
that  South  Korea  was  entitled  to  some 
help  from  us.  that  she  was  over  there 
fighting  with  us  in  South  Vietnam,  that 
she  had  been  one  of  our  allies  who  had 
stood  by  us.  that  she  was  confronted  by 
an  armv  that  was  modernized  in  Korea, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  line,  and  that 
:t  was  entirely  appropriate  to  go  ahead 
with  the  modernization  of  the  South 
Korean  army. 

Mr.  President,  that  item  is  in  the  bill, 
and  it  is  in  the  bill  in  a  sufficient  amount 
to  run  the  total  well  over  the  authoriza- 
tion, even  though  I  understand  that  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  has  reduced  all  the  line 
items  that  were  in  the  authorization  bill 
to  where  none  of  them  exceed  the  same 
line  items  in  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  vice  in  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  applies,  not  just  to  those 
line  Items  that  were  authorized,  but  to 
the  entire  bill.  I  read  the  amendment: 

.\nd  no  funds  appropriated  by  tills  Act 
may  be  expended  to  the  extent  that  such 
lunds  exceed  those  authorized  to  be  expended 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we 
were  considering  only  line  items  which 
were  in  the  authorization  act,  there 
would  be  no  vice  in  the  amendment,  and 
there  would  be  no  application  of  the 
amendment  to  the  present  situation,  be- 
cause all  the  line  items  have  been  re- 
duced appropriately  since  the  bill  came 
from  the  Authorization  Conference  Com- 
mittee. When  it  was  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  we  did  not  know 
what  the  final  authorization  was  going 
to  be,  because  the  conference  report  had 
not  been  agreed  to  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  intend  to  take 
action  here  which  completely  flies  in  the 
face  of  established  custom  with  refer- 
ence to  appropriation  bills,  we  should 
vote  dovm  this  amendment,  because  the 
amendment,  by  its  very  terms,  applies 
to  everything  in  the  bill,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas says  that  he  has  another  amend- 
ment later,  addressed  directly  to  the 
Korean  item.  That  is  fine,  and  we  can, 
of  course,  pass  on  that  at  the  proper  time. 
But,  if  we  agree  to  this  amendment  and 
take  any  action  on  the  Korean  amend- 
ment, we  shall  have  taken  action  on  this 
amendment,  which  does  apply  to  the  Ko- 
rean item — there  is  no  question  about 
it — and  which  would  require  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  that  Korean  item, 
or  perhaps  the  reduction  of  other  matters 
in  the  bill  well  below  the  action  of  the 
committee;  and  the  committee  has  now 
conformed  to  the  authorization  bill  with 
reference  to  all  the  line  items. 

So  the  fact  is  that  this  amendment 
simply  flies  in  the  face  of  established, 
lawful,  proper  practice;  and  that  proper 
practice  has  placed  in  this  bill.  now.  the 
Korean  item.  It  is  properly  in  the  bill. 
and  no  point  of  order  could  be  sustained 
against  it.  A  point  of  order  could  perhaps 
be  sustained  against  it  on  the  House 
side.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  point  of 
order  was  raised  there  or  not.  But  if  it 
was  raised,  it  was  not  sustained,  because 
the  item  is  now  in  the  bill,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  this  particular  amendment  would 
simply  fly  in  the  face  of  established 
practice,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  would 
look  like  we  are  questioning  the  right  of 
the  other  body  to  formulate  its  own  rules 
to  add  items  in  full  conformity  with  their 
rules,  and  with  ours,  to  an  appropriation 
bill. 

They  have  done  it  in  this  case,  and 
we  cannot  just  waive  it  out  of  the  pic- 
ture because  it  is  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  on  the  House  side,  they 
have  a  rule  which  prevented  their  rais- 
ing a  point  of  order  against  these  items. 
It  is  true  that  they  put  this  item  in  the 
bill  without  a  budget  request.  The  ad- 
ministration did  not  request  it.  But  some 
members  of  the  House  committee  put 
the  item  in  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  it 
had  been  approved  at  that  time  by  the 
authorization  committee.  Perhaps  it  had 
been,  but  I  know  that  it  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

They  got  a  special  rule  so  that  no  one 
could  make  a  point  of  order  against  it. 


This  is  an  example  of  the  type  activity, 
among  others,  which  I  think  justifies 
the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

I  did  not  intend  to  argue  about  Korea 
at  this  stage.  I  thought  it  was  appropri- 
ate to  do  so  in  the  amendment  directed 
solely  to  that  item. 

In  the  bill  there  is,  I  believe.  $164  mil- 
lion in  military  assistance,  which  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  quite  ample.  This  is 
what  has  been  recommended,  and  it  is 
in  the  bill. 

In  fiscal  1970,  Korea  is  slated  to  get 
$77  miUion  from  surplus  commodities. 
She  will  get  $50  million  in  economic 
assistance  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Act.  That 
amounts  to  $291  million  for  this  little 
country. 

We  have  already  given  them  economic 
and  military  assistance  of  $7.5  billion. 
This  little  country  has  received  $7.5 
billion.  In  addition,  we  have  kept 
roughly  50,000  or  55,000  troops  there 
and  have  expended  vast  sums  on  their 
upkeep. 

They  come  in  now  and  ask  for  another 
$50  million.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
justification  for  it  whatsoever.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  limit 
as  to  what  we  do  for  this  country  and 
every  other  coimtry  around  the  world. 
We  have  paid  them  well  for  the  troops 
they  have  sent  to  Vietnam.  We  have  paid 
for  all  their  transportation,  all  their  up- 
keep, and  all  their  modern  weapons.  We 
have  given  them  the  privilege  of  the 
PX's,  which  is  a  bonanza  to  them.  They 
can  go  and  buy  unlimited  quantities  of 
luxury  goods  to  be  sold  on  the  black 
market.  This  is  well  known  everywhere. 
It  is  a  very  good  economic  deal  for  Korea. 
But  I  think  it  is  ridiculous.  This  is  tax- 
payers' money  that  we  are  dealing  with. 
I  see  no  reason  to  go  beyond  what  the 
regular  rules  of  the  Government,  that  is 
the  authorization  committee  and  the  ad- 
ministration, provide. 

This  administration  is  certainly  not 
anti-Korea.  I  think  the  amount  that  has 
been  recommended  is  quite  ample.  And  I 
cannot  understand  going  overboard  for 
these  little  countries  just  because  they 
sent  troops  to  Vietnam.  They  sent  them 
there  at  our  request. 

We  keep  50.000  troops  there,  and  they 
send  50.000  troops  to  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  this. 
There  would  be  no  advantage  in  keeping 
them  in  Korea  other  than  for  the  casu- 
alties the  Koreans  have  suffered.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  casualties  they  have 
suffered:  but  Korea  does  not  want  to 
bring  those  troops  home,  as  far  as  I 
know.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  add 
another  $50  million  in  the  bill  for  this 
little  country. 

The  same  applies  to  the  $54  million 
item  that  is  in  the  House  appropriation 
bill  that  the  conferees  did  not  authorize 
for  Taiwan.  Taiwan  has  gotten  as  much 
or  more  assistance,  I  expect,  from  our 
taxpayers"  dollars  than  Korea.  I  have  not 
looked  it  up,  but  Korea  has  received  $7.5 
billion.  I  expect  that  Taiwan  has  re- 
ceived about  as  much.  But  the  House 
bill  includes  an  item  of  S54  milhon  ear- 
marked for  Taiwan.  The  item  was  not 
authorized. 

I  am  told  that  with  respect  to  Taiwan, 
which  is  a  much  smaller  country — it  has 
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only  about   12  million  people — we  have 
already  given  them  $5  bilUon 

We  throw  billions  of  dollars  around  as 
If  they  were  peanuts  A  billion  dollars  Is 
a  lot  of  money  even  in  a  time  of  inflation 
I  do  not  understand  why  we  «o  over- 
board far  this  kind  of  program  We  still 
support  their  armaments  and  help  in 
modernize  their  army  every  few  years 
We  do  not  give  economic  assistance  to 
Taiwan  They  have  become  so  prosp«>rous 
as  a  result  of  our  investments  that  they 
do  not  need  economic  aid  They  are 
viable  and  very  prosperous  I  guess  that 
Taiwan  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
countries  in  the  Far  East 

I  submit  on  the  merits?,  which  I  did  not 
intend  to  apply  strictly  to  the  bill,  that  I 
cannot  accept  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  we  are  bound  to 
accept  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations 

What  the  Senator  is  saying,  in  effect. 
IS  that  all  of  the  other  Senators — 7.S  nut 
of  100 — who  are  not  on  thf>  Appropri- 
ation* Coauaittee  might  as  .veil  go  fish- 
ing SHid  fofget  about  it.  becaase  what 
they  do  in  passing  legislation  does  not 
amount  to  a  hill  of  beans  because  if  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
wishes  to  do  something  else  we  have  to 
accept  It  That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Honda  says 

U  we  want  to  do  that,  we  can  do  so. 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  ran  spend 
more  time  in  Florida  and  enjoy  the  beau- 
tiful sunshine  there  and  forget  about 
the  troubles  of  authorization  or  anything 
else,  because  It  ls  of  no  significance  if  his 
pnnciple  is  accepted. 

The  Senator  is  saying.  'Looic.  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House 
must  be  respected.  If  they  put  In  some- 
thmg  auid  It  gets  by  without  a  point  of 
order,  we  have  to  accept  it."  They  can 
do  that  In  the  House  under  their  rules. 
And  they  did  it  m  this  case 

It  IS  suggested  that  it  would  be  trea- 
sonable to  challenge  the  oplmon  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House,  backed  up  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  However. 
I  am  not  quite  ready  to  accept  that  prop- 
osition. 

This  is  why  I  am  offering  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  It  says  that  we  think 
authorization  committees  have  some 
part  to  play,  although  it  is  a  minor  part 
E\'en  though  we  authorize  a  good  pro- 
gram, the  Appropriations  Committee.  If 
it  does  not  approve  of  It  on  the  merits. 
does  not  provide  the  money  And  the  pro- 
gram dies.  They  will  exercise  the  final 
death  sentence  In  any  case  on  any  pro- 
gram of  which  they  do  not  approve 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  pretty  big 
power  However.  I  just  do  not  accept  the 
idea  that  the  legislative  committees  have 
no  role  to  play  in  this  process 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  correct  something  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas has  said  I  do  not  have  the  faintest 
feeling  that  the  entire  Senate  does  not 
have  the  right  to  pass  on  the  Korean 
item  I  expect  them  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity later  to  do  so. 

I  am  pointing  out  that  the  amendment 
Is  so  broadly  drawn  that  it  applies  to  the 
Korean  item  and  to  the  entire  bill. 
I  simply  point  out  also — and  the  Sen- 


ator from  ArkansaA  has  pointed  It  up 
very  well — that  what  we  are  asked  to  do 
here  is  to  disapprove  of  the  procedure 
in  the  House,  not  of  the  action  of  the 
ApproprlaUons  Committee,  but  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  Rules  Committee, 
and  that  under  the  action  of  that  com- 
mittee they  can  operate  m  a  different  way 
from  the  way  in  which  we  operate  here 
This  Is  not  Llie  action  of  the  Appro- 
priaUons  Committee  It  is  not  the  action 
of  the  Rules  Committee  It  is  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  comes 
here  in  a  legal  manner  as  a  well  .settled 
part  of  the  bill,  and  whether  the  Senate 
will  approve  it  eventually  has  yet  to  be 
seen 

But  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
never  felt  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  the  last  word  here,  and  he 
does  not  feel  so  now  He  has  been  voted 
down  too  often  on  matters  raised  on  the 
floor  that  attack  Items  in  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Ver>-  .seldom. 
Mr    HOLLAND    It   happened   a  good 
many  tunes  in  the  last  few  days.  And 
that  Is  all  right.  That  is  the  privilege  of 
the  whole  Senate  to  do 

The  Appropriations  Committee  does 
not  arrogate  to  Itself  any  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  final  action  on  this  matter. 
And  it  did  not  in  this  Instance. 

I  simply  point  out  to  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas — and  I  hope  he 
will  be  sufBciently  reasonable  to  analyze 
the  situation — tliat  his  amendment  as 
now  drawn  does  apply  not  only  to  line 
Items  that  were  in  tlie  authorization  bill, 
and  which  are  now  In  good  shape  m  the 
bill,  but  also  to  other  items  which  are 
properly  in  the  bill. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  will  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment. 

It  would  apply  also  to  items  that  are 
now  regularly  In  the  bill  under  the  proper 
practice,  one  of  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
can  be  acted  on.  and  I  hope  will  be  acted 
on  later,  as  the  Senate  may  m  its  discre- 
tion determine  But  tiie  amendment  of 
the  Senator  goes  a  great  deal  further 
than  he  has  mdicated  that  it  does,  or 
further  than  my  dear  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  felt  it  went  when, 
a  while  a«o.  he  .said  he  felt  that  since 
all  of  the  line  items  had  been  drawn 
down  if  they  were  over  the  items  m  the 
appropriation  bill,  .some  of  them  are  now 
no  longer  under  the  items  In  the  au- 
thorization bill  But  this  other  part  of 
the  authorization  bill,  the  part  affecting 
South  Korea,  l.s  lust  as  much  a  part  of 
the  bill  now — legally,  properly,  regularly 
so — as  are  the  line  items  that  were  m 
the  authorization  bill.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  making 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  keeps 
saying  "all  the  items. "'  He  has  not  cor- 
rected the  military  item  back  to  $350 
million,  which  Is  the  amount  authorized; 
but  he  has  not  done  that,  it  is  my  im- 
derstandlng.  because  he  knew  I  intended 
to  offer  a  separate  amendment.  That 
has  not  been  done  yet. 

Perhaps  I  did  ncjt  make  the  point 
clear  We  authorized  $350  million  for 
military  aid  The  President,  if  he  wishes, 
can  give  every  nickel  of  that  to  Korea. 


In  the  authorization  bill,  we  never  have 
picked  out  and  said.  You  must  spend  it 
here,  here,  and  here  '  The  administra- 
tion comes  up  and  justifies  an  amount 
by  talking  about  various  programs;  but 
the  law.  as  passed,  does  not  require  the 
President  to  spend  it  for  anybody. 

All  Presidents  heretofore,  all  admui- 
istratlons,  have  aways  said  it  is  not  got>d 
practice  to  specify  an  amount  for  a  spe- 
cific country  This  creates  some  ver>-  dif- 
ficult problems  in  international  rela- 
tions. It  creates  jealousies  among  coun- 
tries  It  prompts  every  country  to  come 
in  and  lobby  and  solicit  to  have  their 
money  earmarked.  In  a  legislative  way, 
I  believe  this  has  been  against  the  prin- 
ciples not  only  of  this  administration 
but  also  of  every  other  administration— 
not  to  specify  or  earmark  for  a  special 
country.  This  is  why  I  object  to  the  ear- 
markmg  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Nothing  in  the  authorization  bill  in 
any  way  Inhibits  the  President  from 
spending  that  which  already  Is  contem- 
plated, but  he  can  spend  it  all  In  Korea 
if  he  so  decides.  What  is  being  done  here 
IS  at  least  violating  a  practice  of  the  leg- 
islative committees,  of  picking  out  an 
additional  amount  and  saying  that  can 
be  spent  only  in  Korea  In  other  words. 
If  you  don't  spend  it  in  Korea,  you  will 
not  get  it  at  all."  The  legislative  com- 
mittees have  always  frowned  upon  this 
practice,  not  just  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  This  has  been  standard  pro- 
cedure. 

So  I  do  not  quite  see  why  the  Senator 
from  Florida  elves  such  significance  to 
Korea  The  money  cai.  be  used  if  it  is 
thought  to  be  important.  As  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago.  the  President  did  not  ask  for 
this  $50  million. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  may  feel  that  we  are  \1olating 
somebody's  proper  practice.  I  am  just 
telling  him  that  we  are  not  I  have  been 
serving  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee a  long  time,  and  I  have  been  ginne 
serious  consideration  to  what  It  does 

I  know  that  the  HEW  bill,  which  we 
passed  only  yesterday,  came  from  the 
House  with  quite  a  number  of  items  that 
were  well  above  the  authorized  amount. 
and  we  had  to  deal  with  them  as  the 
bill  came  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; and  we  are  In  that  condition  with 
reference  to  this  bill. 

The  real  Intent  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ;s 
to  deny  a  practice  which  is  univer.'^al 
and  has  prevailed  since  long  before  either 
of  us  came  to  the  Senate,  a  practice  un- 
der which  the  House  of  Representatn  i  s 
can.  In  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of 
its  Members,  or  two-thirds  of  Its  Mem- 
bers If  a  point  of  order  Is  raised,  and 
In  accord  with  its  rules  add  items  whuii 
are  not  authorized  to  an  appropriation 
bill  first  considered  by  the  House;  so  that 
when  It  comes  over  to  us.  those  items  are 
Included.  They  are  regularly  included, 
and  that  is  the  point  I  am  making.  The.v 
are  pan  of  the  bill,  and  there  Is  nothinp 
unusual  about  this  bUl  In  that  regard 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
flected rather  carefully  on  the  point  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  made  in 
regard  to  the  language  of  the  pending 
amendment  and  its  relevance  to  the  Ko- 
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rean  issue.  I  think  that  perhaps  I  did 
respond  a  little  too  broadly  to  that  earlier 
this  morning. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  point  that  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  Korea  would  al- 
read>'  be  out  of  order  and  this  body  would 
not  have  the  chsoice  to  consider  the  issue 
as  a  separate  Issue,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  it  can  be  consid- 
ered. But  if  we  adopt  this  amendment, 
either  a  large  part  of  the  Korean  item 
will  have  to  go  out  or  we  will  have  to 
knock  out  some  other  Items  In  order  to 
make  way  for  the  Korean  Item;  because 
the  mlllUn--  Item  of  $50  million  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  could  be  Incorporated  in 
the  bill  and  still  come  within  the  purview 
of  this  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows  that  is  the  case,  and  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  stated  that  it  Is  the  case.  It  Is. 

I  think  we  should  vote  on  this  matter, 
but  we  should  remember  when  we  vote 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  questioning 
an  established  practice  and  the  right  of 
the  other  body  to  include  items  of  this 
kind  under  its  own  rules. 

Then  the  Senate  can  come  along,  if 
It  wishes,  and  knock  out  any  part  of  this 
bill,  including  the  Korean  Item,  on  a 
special  attack  to  that  part.  The  Senate 
has  a  right  to  do  that,  if  it  wishes  to 
do  so.  But  this  amendment  would  force 
just  the  course  of  action  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  indicated. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  ready  to  vote,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.   MONTOYA.   Mr.   President,   will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.    MONTOYA.    Mr.    President,    I 
.-hould  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Is  It  not  a  distinct  certainty  that  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
.Senator  from  Arkansas  is  adopted,  it 
would  automatically  knock  out  the  Ko- 
rean Item  in  this  bill  and  that  in  order 
to  reinstate  it,  a  positive  amendment 
would  be  required? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  certainly  knocks  out 
a  part  of  it.  and  possibly  all  of  it.  I  have 
not  seen  the  full  amount.  It  knocks  out 
any  part  of  it  which  could  not  come  un- 
der the  roof  of  the  amount. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  knock  out  half 
of  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
liave  only  a  few  words  to  say  on  this 
amendment,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  refer 
to  Korea.  Taiwan,  Lebanon.  Greece,  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  Honduras,  Israel,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world  affected  by  this  bill. 
This  is  a  matter  of  principle:  a  principle 
tliat  reaches  to  the  very  core  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution.  For  it  is  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  operating  by  and 
under  a  committee  .system  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  here  at  stake. 

I  did  not  know  until  yesterday  that 
an  appropriations  committee  could  reach 
beyond  the  carefully  worked  out  deci- 
.-ions  of  an  authorization  committee  with 
respect  to  the  formulation  of  legislative 
objectives — including  the  overall  finan- 
cial commitment  that  we  are  willing  to 
put  behind  those  objectives.  I  did  not 
know  until  yesterday  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office — the  arm  between  the 


executive  and'  legislative  branches — 
which  is  independent,  which  is  account- 
able to  us  only,  would  honor  vouchers  for 
sums  expended  by  the  Government  in 
excess  of  those  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated as  agreed  upon  by  Congress. 

So  the  issue  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  country  or  with  any  particular  as- 
pect of  this  bill.  Certainly  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  'Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  The 
circumstances  in  a  word  were  unavoid- 
able. 

But  it  does  have  something  to  do  with 
the  committee  system  as  it  operates  in 
the  Senate. 

I  would  hope  most  sincerely  that  this 
amendment  would  be  adopted,  because 
something  vital  is  at  stake;  and  I  would 
hope  that  as  soon  as  ix>ssible  an  all- 
embracing  amendment  to  the  GAO  Act 
would  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
would  make  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  now  applicable  to  all  fimding  pro- 
p>osals.  Ttds  is  most  important.  Forget- 
ting the  foreign  aid  measure  now  before 
us  altogether,  this  issue  and  the  principle 
involved  concerns  the  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution and  the  coequal  status  of  each 
Member  regardless  of  the  State  he  rep- 
resents or  the  committees  for  which  he 
is  Assisted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  he  thinks  we  should  question 
the  right  of  the  other  body  to  proceed 
imder  its  rules  to  add  items,  as  it  has 
through  the  years,  to  literally  dozens  of 
appropriation  bills? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  What  the  other 
body  does  is  its  own  business.  But  what 
this  body  does  is  our  business,  and  that 
is  what  I  am  interested  in. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing   amendment    and    ask    that    it   be 

Sti£lt/6d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  "Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


On  page  24.  line  2.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert:  "and  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  expended  to 
the  extent  that  such  funds  exceed  those  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated". 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  realize 
that  this  could  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  as  legislating  upon  an  appropria- 
tion bUl.  but  I  suggest,  in  line  with  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  this  is  a  very  appropriate 
time  to  adopt  this  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, and  I  would  hope  no  one  would 
raise  the  point  of  order. 

I  voted  for  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  as  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  primarily 
because  this  subcommittee  had  cut  back 
on  the  figures  and  it  would  appear  we 
were  taking  a  slap  at  this  subcommittee 
in  this  situation.  But  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  is  a  matter  of  general  prin- 
ciple. We  can  hope  there  will  be  some 
general  legislation  in  the  future  but  I 


think  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
here  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
taking  a  slap  at  a  particular  subcom- 
mittee in  cutting  back,  if  no  one  raises 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  completely  with  the  distinguished 
Senator.  This  is  the  way  to  face  up  to 
it.  I  hope  no  point  of  order  is  raised. 
This  is  a  matter  of  principle  and  the 
usefulness  and  the  worthiness  of  the 
committee  system,  the  legislative  com- 
mittee system,  as  it  is  supposed  to  op- 
erate in  this  body.  I  would  not  care  if  this 
had  to  do  with  any  other  committee, 
the  principle  is  still  there  and  nothing 
in  this  proposal  is  meant  to  impugn  any- 
thing to  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
or  any  other  committee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  made  that 
suggestion  and  expressed  the  hope  there 
would  not  be  a  point  of  order  raised. 
I  do  not  see  why  a  point  of  order  should 
be  raised.  I  think  the  Senator's  point 
is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
remind  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
we  have  agreed  to  take  the  step  toward 
achieving  this  precise  goal;  that  we 
agreed  to  cut  back  all  our  appropria- 
tions; that  we  agreed  to  make  the  first 
order  of  business,  going  about  this  in 
the  proper  legislative  ways. 

I  would  hope  we  bear  in  mind  the 
orderly  way  to  do  this  would  be  not  to 
accept  this  amendment  but  to  vote  the 
legislation  referred  to  earlier  as  soon  as 
possible  by  employing  orderly  legislative 
processes  rather  than  by  this  route, 
which  would  not  have  occurred  to  us 
at  all. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  am  compelled  to  raise 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  assistant  minor- 
ity leader  for  his  proposal.  I  hope  there 
will  not  be  a  point  of  order  made.  I  think 
it  is  a  laudable  suggestion,  and  I  think 
it  comes  at  .he  appropriate  time. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  may  be 
internal  strife  or  conflict  over  the  mean- 
ing of  his  amendment,  or  the  previous 
one  and  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  it.  the  important  thing  is.  as  the 
majority  leader  pointed  out,  is  that  the 
le.eislallve  committees  have  no  reason  to 
exist  unless  the  authorizing  process  is 
matched  to  the  appropriating  process. 
The  reason  I  rise  is  that  I  think  this 
is  an  appropriate  substitute  which  is  now 
offered.  I  will  support  it  if  a  point  of 
order  is  not  made.  I  think  it  underscores 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  some  weeks  ago 
when  he  pointed  out  we  should  thorough- 
ly examine  the  method  of  appropriations. 
I  personally  hope  we  will  reach  the  time 
when  we  authorize  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  take  a  specified  vacation  to 
go  home  for  a  week,  and  then  come  back 
and  appropriate  and  put  the  Govern- 
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ment  on  a  calendar  year  basis  But  for 
the  moment  I  think  this  is  the  way  to 
approach  it 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  ■*-lll  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  momenf:' 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  had  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 

Mr  PASTORE  I  know  I  have  been 
seeking  recoKuition  for  about  one-half 
hour  I  suKi?est  the  Senator  keep  his 
promise  and  I  will  obtain  the  floor  in  my 
own  n«ht 

Mr  PONG.  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minority  whip  this  ques- 
tion; Do  we  have  the  right  to  legislate 
for  the  House  of  Representatives''  The 
House  of  Representatives,  through  Its 
Appropriations  Committee,  has  forward- 
ed to  us  a  bill.  Before  it  comes  to  this 
body  It  has  to  be  voted  on  and  approved 
by  the  House  Are  we  .sayinu  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  this  procedure  is 
illegal  •' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  would  respond  by  say- 
ing it  has  always  been  the  understand- 
ing up  untfl  yesterday  that  we  could  not 
appropriate  funds  which  had  not  been 
authorized^  although  that  was  in  the 
rules  of  both  Houses  The  only  thin^  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  rule 
will  be  observed. 

Mr  FONG  That  had  been  my  under- 
standing also  I  thought  we  could  only 
pass  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  matters  that  have  been  authorized. 
However.  I  found  to  my  astonishment 
that  that  is  not  so  Now.  we  are  trjlng  to 
tell  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
with  respect  to  what  has  i,'one  on  for 
many,  many  years — the  practice  of  cir- 
cumventiuK  the  authorization  committee 
and  sendintr  the  matter  to  the  Senate — 
we  will  not  be  in  a  position  when  we  iio 
to  conference  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  them  and  that  these  matters  are 
absolutely  out. 

I  think  It  IS  the  gist  and  the  import  of 
this  amendment,  as  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
as  now  amended  by  the  dl.'itinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  that,  if  we  pass 
this  amendment,  we  would  be  telling  the 
House  that.  "The  procedures,  you  used 
to  pass  this  appropriations  bill,  even 
though  it  came  not  from  an  authorizing 
committee  but  from  the  appropriating: 
committee,  is  not  legal  and.  therefore,  we 
will  not  deal  with  the  appropriations  bill 
even  to  the  point  that  we  will  not  confer 
with  you." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wLshes  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  if  he  had  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  for  the  purpose  of 
making  his  point  of  order 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  did  not.  I  will  vield 
the  floor  if  he  insists  at  a  later  point 

I  would  like  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  that  we  are  not  trying  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  House  The  Sen- 
ate has  something  to  do  with  making 
laws,  and  this  :s  part  of  the  process  of 
making  laws  What  we  are  doing  is  con- 
sistent and  appropriate  as  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned, 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  am  trying  to  yield  so 
that  the  Senator -trom  Rhode  Island  can 
be  recognized. 
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Mr  PASTORE  I  would  hope  we  would 
not  keep  yielding  for  making  speeches 
to  and  fro  and  that  we  would  follow 
an  orderly  process  and  give  everyone  an 
opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii 

Mr  FONG  Mr  President,  what  we  are 
really  trying  to  do  is  tell  the  other  body 
that  their  procedure  is  illegal .  that  what- 
ever they  do  we  are  not  going  to  confer 
with  them  This  Ls  a  matter  which  pa.ssed 
the  House  of  Representatives  It  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  now  we  are  putting 
in  a  provnsion  which  says.  'If  you  exceed 
what  the  authorizing  committees  have 
done,  we  will  not  confer  with  you."  This 
IS  the  import  of  the  matter 

Mr  President,  since  the  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
even  though  It  was  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  not  by  the  authorizing 
committee,  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
House  of  Representatives 

Mr  GRIFFIN  With  the  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  not  raise  a 
pomt  of  order,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  let  me 
say  In  answer  to  what  has  been  .said  by 
the  distmgul.shed  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
that  only  yesterday  afternoon  we  wrote 
a  permanent  piece  of  legislation  mto  a 
supplemental  bill,  against  which  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  voted  and  against 
which  I  voted.  It  had  an  all-encompass- 
ing effect,  just  as  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan s-uggests.  Thus,  there  is  precedent 
for  what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
trying  to  do 

All  I  am  .saying  i.s  that  the  rules  of  the 
committee  are  that  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  a  bill  must  raise  a  iwint  of  order  when 
any  legislation  is  suggested  to  an  appro- 
priation bill  I  think  he  Is  compelled  to 
do  so. 

I  am  saying,  at  this  juncture,  that  I 
shall  vote  against  it.  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that,  if  we  are  t;oing  to  wnte  new- 
language  into  a  bill  at  ;ill.  it  should  apply 
to  every  appropriation  bill.  If  it  is  L^oing 
to  become  law- 
Let  us  not  make  it  the  law  on  this 
particular  bill,  but  let  us  make  it  the  law- 
that  will  affect  every  appropriation  bill 
and  then  this  will  l:o  to  the  Hnu.se:  and. 
if  the  House  accepts  it.  then  it  becomes 
the  law  that  binds  them,  too  If  they 
refuse  to  accept  It— and  I  believe  that 
they  will  refuse  to  accept  it — it  will  not 
be  the  law  at  all 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  may  I  ask 
what  the  pending  Item  is' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  ar.reelng  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  tlie  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  McGEE,  Mr  President.  I  read  the 
foUow-ing  rule  passed  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee: 

Any  iiifniber  .1  Clie  Committee  on  Appro- 
pnauons  who  is  m  ciiarge  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill  Is  aiitliorlzeU  and  directed  to  make 
points  of  order  against  any  amendment  of- 
fered in  violation  o(  Senate  Rule.s  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  such  an  appropriation 
bill 

Under  this  rule  of  the  committee,  a 
rule  I  did  not  write — perhaps  I  was  not 


even  born  when  the  committee  adopted 
it — nonetheless.  I  am  compelled  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  in  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  making  a  point  of  order? 

Mr  McGEE  Tlie  point  of  order  is  that 
It  is  It^islation  on  an  appropriation  bill 
I  have  no  choice  In  raising  that  point 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  all 
precedents  of  the  Senate  this  would  be 
legislation  on  a  general  appropriation 
bill.  The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr   McGEE.  Mr.  President,  mav  I  ask 

the  leadership  if  it  might  be  possible  to 

agree    upon    a    time   limitation   on    the 

pending  matter"' 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time-" 
Mr   McGEE   Five  minutes  to  a  side 
Mr     FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President,    I 
would  prefer  to  have  a  vote.  We  have 
already  had  enough  debate, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 

limitation  of  10  minutes  on  the 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Let  us  vote  on  this 
now.  I  will  not  agree  to  a  time  limita- 
tion I  want  to  .see  how  the  vote  comes 
out  of  this 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  get  the  10 
minutes  and  not  go  beyond. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
10  minutes,  with  5  minutes  to  a  side  to 

be  equally  divided 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  any  more  debate.  I  want  to  see 
how  the  vote  comes  out.  All  right.  I  do 
not  object. 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President.  I  am  rcadv 
to  yield  back  my  time. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr   BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary InquiiT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  will  state  it 

Mr  BAKER  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  a  point  of  order  has  been  made 
against  the  Griffin  substitute' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  the 
point  of  order  was  sustained. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then  the  business  before 
the  Senate  now  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas: IS  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tiie  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  correct. 

Mr  McGEE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  '  Mr.  Sp.^fk- 
MAN  '  for  appointment  of  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL    MORTGAGE   CREDIT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S   2577. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  2577'  to 
provide  additional  mortgage  credit,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  to  str'ike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
sert: 
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TITLE     I— AMENDMENTS     TO     EXISTING 
AC-TS 

Section    1.   So   much  of   section  7  of  the 
Act  of  September  21.  1966  (Public  Law  89-597; 
12  U.S  C.  461  note)  as  precedes  paragraph  (I) 
thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
SEC.  7    Effective  March  22.  1971,  ' 

SEC  2  The  authority  conferred  by  section 
I8ig)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  use.  1828(g) )  shall  also  apply  with  re- 
spect to  nonlnsured  banks  in  any  State  If  (1) 
I  he  total  amount  of  time  and  savings  deposits 
held  in  all  such  banks  In  the  State,  plus  the 
total  amount  of  deposits,  shares,  and  with- 
drawal accounts  held  in  all  building  and 
loan,  savings  and  loan,  and  homestead  as- 
sociations (Including  cooperative  banks)  in 
the  State  which  are  not  members  of  a  Federal 
home  loan  bank.  Is  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  of  such  deposits,  shares, 
and  withdrawable  accounts  held  In  all  banks, 
and  biUldlng  and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  and 
homestead  associations  (Including  coopera- 
iive  banks)  in  the  State,  and  (2)  there  does 
not  exist  under  the  laws  of  that  State  a  bank 
supervisory  agency  with  authority  compara- 
ble to  that  conferred  by  this  section,  includ- 
ing specifically  the  authority  to  regulate  the 
rates  of  interest  and  dividends  paid  by  non- 
uisured  banks  on  time  and  savings  deposits, 
or  if  such  an  agency  exists  It  has  not  issued 
regulations  In  the  exercise  of  that  authority. 
The  authority  conferred  by  section  18(g)  may 
not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  nonlnsured 
banks  after  July  31.  1970.  and  may  only  be 
exercised  to  limit  the  rates  of  Interest  or  divi- 
dends which  those  banks  may  pay  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  to  maximum  rates  not 
lower  than  5'..  per  centum  per  annum. 
Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  any  iioninsured  bank  or  any  affiliate 
thereof  is  engaged  or  lias  engaged  or  is  about 
to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which  cons- 
titute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  that  section  or  of  any  regula- 
tions thereunder,  the  Board  of  Directors  may, 
in  its  discretion,  bring  an  action  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
Iioninsured  bank  or  affiliate  thereof  is  located 
to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  to  enforce 
compliance  with  this  .section  or  any  regu- 
lations thereunder,  or  for  a  combination  of 
the  foregoing,  and  such  courts  shall  have 
lunsdiction  of  such  actions,  and.  upon  a 
proper  showing,  an  injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  other  appropriate  order  may  be 
granted  without  bond 

Sec.  3  (ai  The  authority  conferred  by 
section  53  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
.'\ct  il2  use  1425b)  shall  also  apply  with 
respect  to  nonmember  building  and  loan,  sav- 
ings and  loan,  and  homestead  associations, 
and  cooperative  banks  in  any  State  if  (1) 
the  total  amount  of  deposits,  shares,  and 
withdrawable  accounts  held  in  all  such  non- 
member  associations  and  banks  In  the  State, 
plus  the  total  amount  of  time  and  savings 
deposits  held  in  all  banks  in  the  State  which 
.ire  not  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance eorporatlon.  is  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  de- 
posits, shares,  and  withdrawable  accounts 
held  in  all  banks,  and  building  and  loan. 
savings  and  loan,  and  homestead  associations 
I  including  cooperative  banks)  In  the  State. 
:ind  i2>  there  does  not  exist  under  the  laws 
of  that  State  a  bank  supervisory  agency  with 
authority  comparable  to  that  conferred  by 
the  fm^l  two  sentences  of  this  subsection. 
including  specifically  the  authority  to  regu- 
late the  rates  of  Interest  and  dividends  paid 
by  an  such  association  or  bank  on  deposits, 
shares,  or  withdrawable  accounts,  or  if  such 
an  aeenry  exists  it  has  not  issued  regulations 
in  the  exercise  of  that  authority.  The  author- 
ity conferred  by  that  section  mav  not  be  ex- 
ercised with  respect  to  nonmember  associa- 
tions and  banks  after  July  31.  1970.  and  may 
onlv  be  exercised  to  limit  the  rates  of  inter- 


est or  dividends  which  those  associations  or 
banks  may  pay  on  deposits,  shares,  or  with- 
drawable Ewjcounts  to  maximum  rates  not 
lower  than  5V2  per  centum  per  annum. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
or  any  other  law,  any  institution  subject  to 
this  section  which  violates  a  rule  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  section  and  section 
5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  such  civil  penalties,  which  shall 
not  exceed  $100  for  each  violation,  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  by  rule.  Any  such  rule  may  pro- 
vide with  respect  to  any  or  all  such  viola- 
tions that  each  day  on  which  the  violation 
continues  shall  constitute  a  separate  viola- 
tion. The  Board  may  recover  any  such  civil 
penalty  for  its  own  use.  through  action  or 
otherwise,  including  recovery  thereof  in  any 
other  action  or  proceeding  under  this  section 
The  Board  may,  at  any  time  before  collection 
of  any  such  penalty,  whether  before  or  after 
the  bringing  of  an  action  or  other  legal  pro- 
ceeding, the  obtaining  of  any  judgment  or 
other  recovery,  or  the  Issuance  or  levy  of  any 
execution  or  other  legal  process  therefor,  r.n^' 
with  or  without  consideration,  compromise, 
remit,  or  mitigate  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
such  penalty  or  any  such  recovery, 

(c)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Board  tha^ 
any  non-member  Institution  Is  engaged  or 
has  engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  in  any 
acts  or  practices,  which  constitute  or  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  section  5B  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  or  of  any  regulations 
thereunder,  the  Board  may,  in  its  discretion, 
bring  an  action  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  Institution  is  located 
to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  to  enforc" 
compliance  with  these  sections  or  any  regu- 
lations ihereunder,  or  for  a  combination 
of  the  foregoing,  and  such  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  such  actions,  and.  upon  a 
proper  showing,  an  Injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  other  appropriate  order  may  be 
granted  without  bond. 

(d)  All  expenses  of  the  Board  under  this 
section  shall  be  considered  as  nonadminist-.i- 
tlve  expenses. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following : 

"Sec.  31.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  Improve  the  depth  and  liquidity  of  the 
secondary  home  mortgage  market. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  several  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  and  acting 
through  such  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
as  the  Board  may  deem  appropriate,  are  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise, to  purchase,  service,  sell,  or  otherwise 
deal  in  mortgages  which  are  originated  by 
members  or  by  any  institutions  whose  ac- 
counts or  deposits  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  eorporation 
or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion." 

(b)  Section  11(h)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.e.  1431(h))  is 
amended  (A)  by  inserting  "(1)  pursuant  to 
section  31  of  this  Act.  (2)"  immediately  be- 
fore "in  obligations  of  the  United  States.", 
(B)  by  inserting  "O)"  Immediately  before 
"In  obligations,  participations.",  and  (C)  by 
inserting  "(4)"  Immediately  before  "in  such 
securities". 

(c)  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1436)  is  amended  (A)  by 
inserting  "(1)  pursuant  to  section  31  of  this 
Act,  (2)"  immediately  before  "in  direct  ob- 
ligations", (B)  by  inserting  "(3)"  immedi- 
ately before  "in  obligations,  participations.". 
and  (C)  by  inserting  "(4)"  immediately  be- 
fore "In  such  securities". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Effective  as  of  the  close  of  De- 


cember 31,  1969,  section  404  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "plus  any  creditor  ob- 
ligations of  such  institutions"  in  subsection 
(b)(1).  and  the  amendment  made  by  this 
subdivision  ( 1 )  shall  be  applicable  also  to 
any  then  unexpired  portion  of  any  then  cur- 
rent premium  year  under  subsection  (b)(1). 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  creditor  obliga- 
tions" in  subsection  (b)(2i. 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  its  creditor  obli- 
gations" in  subsection  ici. 

(4)  by  striking  out  'and  creditor  obliga- 
tions" each  place  it  appears  in  subsection 
(g).  The  condition  in  the  first  sentence  of 
that  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be  met 
as  of  the  close  of  December  31.  1969.  The 
words  "such  year"  in  that  sentence  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  also  the  year  beginning 
January  1.  1970. 

(b)  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  is  authorized  by  regulation 
or  otherwise 

( 1 )  to  make  such  provisions  as  it  may  deem 
advisable  with  respect  to  the  order  in  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  components  of  a 
pro  rata  share  of  its  secondary  reserve  shall 
be  applied  or  be  deemed  to  have  been  applied 
in  the  case  of  a  reduction  of  such  share 
through  a  use  under  the  second  sentence  of 
section  404(ei  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
or  the  first  sentence  of  section  404(g).  a 
transfer  of  part  of  such  share  under  the 
third  sentence  of  section  404(e) .  or  otherwise. 

(2)  to  take  such  action,  including  without 
limitation  such  adjustments  and  refunds  and 
such  deferrals  of  premium  payments  and 
other  payments,  as  it  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  or  in  connection 
with  the  implementation  of  this  section  or 
other  legislation  amending  or  supplementing 
said  section  404. 

Sec.  6,  (a)  Section  19ia)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  1 12  U.S.C,  461)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  'interest."  the  fol- 
lowing: -to  determine  what  types  of  obliga- 
tions, whether  issued  directly  by  a  member 
bank  or  indirectly  by  an  affiliate  of  a  member 
bank  or  by  other  means,  shall  be  deemed  a 
deposit.". 

(bi(l)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
18igl  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
il2  U.S.C.  1828igl)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows.  -The  Board  of  Directors  is  authorized 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  to  define 
the  terms  time  deposits'  and  savings  de- 
posits', to  determine  what  shiill  be  deemed  a 
payment  of  interest,  and  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  to  prevent  evasions  thereof," 

(2)  Section  18(g)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  fifth  sentence 
the  following:  "The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  of  regulations  issued  thereunder 
shall  also  apply,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  to  obligations  other  than 
deposits  that  are  undertaken  by  insured  non- 
member  banks  or  their  affiliates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  funds  to  be  used  in  the 
banking  business.  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  affiliate'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  in  section  2(b)  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C,  221a(b)  ), 
except  that  the  term  member  bank',  as  used 
in  such  section  2(bi ,  shall  be  deemed  to  re- 
fer to  an  insured  nonmember  bank," 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(g)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  1 12  U.S.C. 
1828(g)  )  is  amended  by  inserting  -or  divi- 
dends "  after  "interest  ". 

Sec  7.  Section  19(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  461)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"The  Board  may,  however,  prescribe  any  re- 
serve ratio,  not  more  than  22  per  centum, 
with  resp>ect  to  any  Indebtedness  of  a  mem- 
ber bank  that  arises  out  of  a  transaction  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  its  banking  business 
with  resi>ect  to  either  funds  received  or  credit 
extended  by  such  bank  to  a  bank  organized 
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under  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  or  a  de- 
pendency or  insular  poesesslon  ot  the  United 
State*  • 

3«c  8  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act  and  end- 
ing March  33,  1971,  section  34  of  the  Federal 
Reserve   Act    (13   U3C    371)    is   amended 

111  by  changing.  In  clause  ( 3  i  of  the  third 
sentence  of  the  flrat  paragraph,  'BO"  to  read 
"90"  and    twenty-flve"  to  read     thirty",  and 

(3)  by  striking  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
third  paragraph  the  comma  before  shall  ' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  or.  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  the  caae  jf 
a  large  construction  project  not  to  exceed  5 
years," 

S»c.  9  lai  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  are  amended 
by  changing  $15,000".  each  place  it  appears 
therein,  to  read  "•25  000" 

(li  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(m )  (13 
use   ISlSimi  1. 

(3i  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(!)  (12 
U.SC    1817(li  .. 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  11  (ai  (13 
CSC    1821 1  at  I 

(4  I  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  11(1)  (12 
US  C    1821    111 

(bi  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
are  not  ap{»Ucable  to  any  claim  arising  out  of 
closlag  of  i  ivtnH  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

Sbc.  10.  lai  The  following  provisions  of 
title  rv  of  the  National  Houslnt;  Act  are 
amended  by  changing  "SIS.OOO".  each  place 
It  appears  therein,  to  read    •|25.iX)0' 

(1)  Section  401(b)    i  12  U  3  C    1724(  b)  i 

(2)  Section  405 (  a  1    i  13  U  3  C    1728(  a  i  i 
I  bi    The  .imendments  made  by  this  section 

are  not  applicable  t^j  any  claim  arising  out 
of  a  default,  as  dertned  in  section  401(d)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  where  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conservator  receiver,  nr  -ither 
legal  custodian  as  set  forth  m  that  section 
becomes  effective  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  .Act 

title  ii— acchority  for  credit 
Control 

Sec    201    Short  title 

This  rjtle  mav  be  cited  as  the  Credit  Con- 
trol Act 

Sec  202  Dertnitions  and  rules  of  constnictlon 
i  a  I    The  definitions  and  niles  of  construc- 
tion set  forth   in   this  section  apply  to  the 
provisions  of  this  *ltle 

lb)  The  term  "Board"  refers  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Resene  System. 
(ci  The  term  "organization"  means  a  cor- 
poration, government  or  governmental  sub- 
division or  agency,  trust,  estate,  partnership, 
cooperative,  or  aasoclatlon 

(d>  The  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person  or  an  organization 

lei  The  term  "credit"  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer 
payment  of  debt  or  to  Incur  debt  and  defer 
Its  payment. 

ifi  The  term  "creditor"  refers  to  any  per- 
son who  extends,  or  .irranges  for  the  exten- 
sion of.  credit,  whether  In  connection  with 
a  loan,  or  sale  of  property  or  .services,  or 
otherwise 

ig)  The  term  "credit  sale"  refers  to  any 
sale  with  respect  to  which  credit  Is  extended 
or  arran^'etl  bv  the  seller  The  term  Includes 
any  contract  in  the  form  of  a  bailment  or 
leaiie  if  the  bailee  or  leseee  c^untracts  'o  pay 
as  compensation  for  u.se  a  sum  substantially 
equlviilent  to  or  In  excess  of  the  aggregate 
VHlue  of  the  property  and  .servlce.s  Involved 
and  It  Is  .agreed  that  'he  bailee  or  lessee 
will  become,  or  for  no  other  or  a  nominal 
coiLsiderati.jn  has  the  option  to  become,  the 
owner  of  the  property  upon  full  compliance 
with  his  obligations  under  the  contract. 

ih)  The  terms  "extension  of  credit"  and 
"credit  tran&actlon"  include  both  loans  and 
credit  sales. 


il)  The  term  State"  refers  to  any  State, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dl*- 
tnct  of  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or  poe- 
seselon  of  the  United  State* 

ij)  Any  reference  to  any  requirement  im- 
posed under  this  title  of  any  provision  there- 
of includes  reference  to  the  regulation*  of 
the  Board  under  this  title  or  the  provision 
there<3f  In  question 
Sec   203    Regulations 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  jut  the  purposes  of  thi.s  title  These 
regulations  may  contain  such  claselflcatlons. 
differentiations,  or  other  provisions,  and 
may  provide  for  such  :uljustmenu  and  ex- 
cepUonjs  for  any  claaa  of  tranAactlona.  aa  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Board  are  neceasary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purpoee*  of  this  title, 
to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof, 
or  to  facilitate  compliance  therewith 
Sec,  204    Determination  uf  interest  charge 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Board, 
the  amount  of  the  Interest  charge  In  con- 
nection with  any  credit  transaction  shall  be 
determined  under  the  regulations  (rf  the 
Board  as  the  .sum  of  edl  charges  payable  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  person  by  whom 
the  credit  is  extended  in  t.t>n*lderatlon  of 
the  extension  of  credit 

Sec.  205.  Authority  for  Institution  of  credit 
controls 
(a)  Whenever  the  President  determine* 
that  such  action  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  jf  preventing  or  controlling 
inflation  generated  by  the  extension  of  credit 
in  an  excessive  volume,  the  President  may 
authorize  the  Board  to  regulate  and  control 
any  or  ail  extensions  of  credit 

lb)  The  Board  may.  in  administering  this 
.•\ct,  utilize  the  ser.ices  of  the  Federal  Re- 
cene  bank*  and  any  other  .igencles.  Federal 
or  State,  which  are  available  lUid  appropriate. 
Sec  206    Extent  of  i-ontrol 

The  Board,  upon  being  authorized  bv  the 
President  vinder  section  205  and  for  such 
period  uf  time  as  he  may  determine,  may  by 
regulation 

1 1 )  require  transactions  or  persons  or 
classes  of  either  to  be  registered  or  licensed. 

i2i  prescribe  appropriate  limitations, 
terms,  and  conditions  for  any  such  registra- 
tion or  license, 

1 3 )  provide  for  suspension  of  any  such 
registration  or  license  for  violation  of  any 
provision  there- ^f  or  of  any  regulation,  rule, 
or  order  prescribed  under  this  .\ct 

(4 1  prescribe  appropriate  requirements  as 
to  the  keeping  of  records  .md  aa  to  the  form, 
contents,  or  substantive  provisions  of  con- 
tracts, Hens,  or  anv   relevant  documents. 

(5)  prohibit  solicitations  by  creditors 
which  would  encourage  evasion  ut  avoidance 
of  the  requirements  of  any  regulation, 
license,  or  registration   under   this  Act. 

(6)  prescribe  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  which  may  l)e  exKuulfd  on.  or  In  con- 
nection with,  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
extension  of  credit 

1 7)  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  In- 
terest, maximum  maturity,  minimum  pe- 
riodic payment  maximum  period  between 
payments,  and  any  other  specification  or 
limitation  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
any  extension  of  credit 

I  8)  prescribe  the  methods  of  determining 
purchase  prices  or  market  values  or  other 
bases  for  computing  permissible  extensions 
of  credit  or  required  downpayment 

(9)  prescribe  special  or  different  terms, 
conditions,  or  exemptions  with  respect  to 
new  or  used  goods,  minimum  original  cash 
payments,  'emporary  credits  which  are 
merely  incidental  to  ca.sh  purrha.ses,  pay- 
ment or  deixwlta  usable  to  liquidate  credits, 
and  other  adjustments  or  special  situations' 
Sec    207    Reports 

Reports  concerning  the  kinds,  amounts, 
and  characteristics  of  any  extensions  of  credit 
subject  to  this  title,  or  concerning  clrcum- 
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stances  related  to  such  extensions  of  credit 
shall  b«  filed  on  such  forms,  under  oath  or 
otherwlsa,  at  such  times  and  from  time  to 
Ome.  and  by  such  persons,  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  by  regulation  or  order  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  enabling  the  Board  to  per- 
form Its  functions  under  this  Utle.  The  Board 
may  require  any  person  to  furnish,  under 
oath  or  otherwise,  complete  Information  rela- 
tive to  any  transaction  within  the  scope  ( f 
thU  title  Including  the  production  of  any 
books  of  account,  contracts,  letters,  or  other 
papers,  in  connection  therewith  In  the  cus- 
tody or  control  of  such  person. 
Sec.  208.  Injunctions 

Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Board  that 
any  person  has  engaged.  Is  engaged,  or  13 
about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  con- 
stltutlng  a  violation  of  any  regulation  under 
this  title.  It  may  in  Its  discretion  bring  an 
action.  In  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  proper  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  Upon  application  of 
the  Board,  any  such  court  may  also  Issue 
mandatory  Injunctions  commanding  any 
person  to  comply  with  any  regulation  of  t!.e 
Board  under  this  title. 
Sec  209  Civil  penalties 

(ai  For  each  willful  violation  of  any  ree- 
ulatlon  under  this  title,  the  Board  may  assess 
upKDn  any  jjerson  to  which  the  regulation  ap- 
plies, and  upon  any  partner,  director,  officer, 
or  employee  thereof  who  willfully  partic- 
ipates In  the  violation,  a  civil  penalty  not 
exceeding  $1,000, 

(bi  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  per- 
son  to  pay  any  penalty  assessed  under  this 
section,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery 
thereof  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board, 
be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Sec.  210.  Criminal  penalty 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  regulatloh 
under  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  th.m 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year. 
or  both. 

TITLE  III-^SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACTIVITY 
Sec.  301.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion shall  promptly  increase  the  level  of  Is 
financing  functions  utilizing  the  buslne-s 
loan  and  Investment  fund  established  uncit  r 
.section  4(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  use  633(c)  (1)  (B)  I  by  $70,000,000 
above  the  level  prevailing  at  the  time  .: 
enactment  of  this  Act,  In  the  event  that 
insufficient  appropriated  funds  are  avallab'..- 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
request  for  the  necessary  funds  shall  be 
promptly  made  by  the  Small  Business  .Ad- 
ministration and  cleared  by  all  componen-s 
of  the  executive  branch  having  any  func- 
tions with  respect  to  such  requests.  The 
Small  Business  .Administration  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  monthly  report  of  its  imple- 
mentation of  this  section. 

And  amend  the  title  .so  a£  to  rea>d.  "An 
Act  to  lower  interest  rates  and  fight  infla- 
tion, to  help  housing,  small  business,  and 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  S 
2577  has  been  sent  to  us  from  the  House, 
I  ahk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Semte 
disagree  to  the  House  amendment,  agipo 
to  a  conference  requested  by  the  House, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  tn  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Chan- 
appoints   the   following   conferees:    Mr. 
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SPARKMAN,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
Brooke. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15149)  making  appro- 
piiations  for  Foreign  Assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
h.\-s  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  435  as  modified  by  the  Senator 
liom  Arkansas  'Mr.  FVlbright).  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  >,  tlie  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina tMr.  HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  ( Mr.  Inotjye  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator 
irom  Missouri  'Mr.  Symington),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mi'NDTi  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Sermtor  from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  i  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  "Mr.  Tower).  If 
l^resent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[No.  256  Leg.) 
YEAB— 62 


.\iken 

Gore 

Nelson 

,\llen 

Orlffln 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Hayh 

Harris 

PeU 

Brooke 

Hart 

Prouty 

Uurdlck 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  NO.        Saxbe 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho     Schwelker 

i^hurch 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Smith,  111. 

Cjtton 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Spong 

Dole 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Tydlngs 

!  ai?leton 

McOovem 

Williams,  N.J. 

i-annln 

MtUer 

Wllllamfl,  Del. 

Fiilbrlght 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

Young,  Ohio 

c.oodell 

Muskie 

NAYS— 28 

.Mlott 

Fong 

Montoya 

Hellmon 

Gurney 

Moss 

Bennett 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

nible 

Hruska 

Scott 

Boiik-s 

Hu.?hes 

Stennls 

(.'urtis 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Dodd 

LOH'.^ 

Talma  dge 

i::astland 

McGee 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Kllender 

Mclntyre 

r.T\in 

Me  teal  f 

NOT  VOTING — 10 

.•\uderson 

Inouye 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mundt 

Tower 

Ciravel 

Percy 

Hoiiings 

Russell 

So  Mr.  Pulbright's  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

On  page  24,  Une  2,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert:  "and  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  expended  to  the  extent 
that  such  funds  exceed  those  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.". 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ATTACKS    ON    AMERICAN    PEACE 
CORPS  VOLUNTEERS  IN  ETHIOPIA 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  received  a  very  disturbing  letter 
from  a  young  man  of  Portland,  Maine — 
a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  recently  re- 
turned from  Ethiopia. 

He  urges  that  all  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers be  brought  back  home  from  Ethi- 
opia because  it  is  no  longer  safe  for  them 
to  be  there  because  of  the  physical  at- 
tacks made  on  them  by  the  Ethiopian 
students  they  have  been  teaching  and 
trying  to  help. 

He  reports  that  many  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  are  convinced  that 
Peace  Corps  usefulness  in  Ethiopia  has 
ended. 

He  reports  that  he  has  made  these  ob- 
servations and  recommendations  to  the 
Peace  Corps  oflBcials  in  Washington, 

This  young  man  knows  whereof  he 
speaks  for  he  was  attacked  and  beaten  by 
the  very  Elthiopian  students  he  was 
teaching  and  helping. 

I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  for  a  report  on  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  letter  and  the 
detailed  report  that  Mr.  Craig  Johnson, 
38  Prospect  Street,  Portland,  Maine,  has 
msule  to  me  and  obviously  to  many  others 
since  both  are  in  printed  rather  than 
personal  form. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Peace  Corps, 
PortlaTid,  Maine,  December  14.  1969. 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  SMriH, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  I  am  a  Peace  Corps 
Volunteer  who  has  recently  returned  from 
Ethiopia.  I  want  to  bring  some  recent  politi- 
cal developments  In  Ethiopia  and  their  Im- 
plications to  your  attention.  I  feel  that  the 
political  situation  In  many  third  world  coun- 
tries and  the  role  that  the  Peace  (Dorps  plays 
In  these  countries  Is  generally  misunderstood 
by  people  In  the  tJnlted  States  and  that  It  Is 
vital  that  this  misunderstanding  be  corrected. 

Another  volunteer  and  I  were  severely 
beaten  last  month  by  our  students  In  Adwa, 
a  small  town  In  northern  Ethiopia.  The  state- 
ment which  I'm  enclosing  with  this  letter 
was  distributed  to  all  volunteers  In  Ethiopia 
and  describes  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
beating.  I  and  the  other  Adwa  volunteers 
have  since  terminated.  Since  we  left  Ethiopia 
less  than  a  week  ago  several  other  beatings 
have  occurred,  one  leaving  a  volunteer  with  a 
broken  jaw.  The  volunteers  remaining  in 
Ethiopia  are  badly  scared.  It  is  likely  that 
a  large  number  of  volunteers  will  come  home 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  A  large  number  of 
teachers  are  experiencing  open  hostility  in 


their  schools  and  many  now  fear  for  their 
personal  safety. 

The  reasons  for  the  beatings  are  in  ail 
cases  the  same:  violent  antl-Amerlcanlsm 
on  the  part  of  university  and  secondary  school 
students.  This  anti-Americanism  Is  directed 
against  Peace  Corps  Voltmteers  In  particular 
because  they  are  so  conspicuous. 

Young  Ethiopians,  particularly  students, 
are  deeply  frustrated  about  their  political 
and  economic  system.  They  see  their  coun- 
try's problems.  Its  poverty,  lack  of  schools 
and  Job  opportunities  and  aren't  able  to  do 
anything  about  them,  because  despite  the 
trappings  of  a  parliamentary  democracy  all 
power  really  resides  vrtth  the  Emperor  and 
the  feudal  power  structure.  The  students  also 
see  the  United  States  as  being  the  primary 
support  for  the  Emperor,  supplying  him  with 
generous  amounts  of  military  and  technical 
aid.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  U.8.  Army  Is  very 
conspicuous  In  Ethiopia,  with  a  large  com- 
munications base  In  Asmara  and  various 
military,  advisory  and  mapping  missions  at 
work  throughout  the  country.  The  students 
feel  that  the  American  government  Is  In- 
terested only  in  supporting  the  anti-Com- 
munist status  quo  In  the  world  today,  be  It 
democratic  or  undemocratic  (and  Ethiopia 
Is  certainly  not  democratic).  Students  this 
year  have  been  referring  to  Ethiopia  as  the 
"second  Vietnam".  They  are  convinced  that 
If  a  popular  revolution  breaks  out  and  the 
Emperor  gets  into  trouble  the  United  States 
will  send  troops  and  planes  to  support  the 
Emperor  and  suppress  the  reform-minded 
students,  Just  as  they  feel  the  United  States 
has  done  In  Vietnam.  A  persistent  story  In 
Ethiopia  Is  that  the  U.S.  Army  played  a 
part  in  helping  to  suppress  the  attempted 
coup  d'etat  In  1960  against  the  Emperor  by 
blackmailing  Ethiopian  pilots  at  Debre  Zelt 
into  supporting  the  government.  It  isn't 
Important  whether  in  fact  Ethiopia  could 
become  a  second  Vietnam  but  rather  that 
such  arguments  are  plausible  and  believed 
by  the  majority  of  Ethiopian  students.  In 
their  frustration  they  believe  that  Americans 
stand  between  them  and  real  change  in  their 
country.  They  look  to  Tanzania  or  (Commu- 
nist China  as  a  model  for  development.  In 
Tanzania  the  Peace  Corps  was  asked  to  leave. 
Ethiopian  students  have  decided  that  they 
want  the  Peace  (Corps  out  too.  The  more 
politically  aware  believe  that  at  best  Peace 
(Corps  Volunteers  are  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  make  friends  at  the  grass  roots  level 
to  camouflage  the  more  devious  deslgrns  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  At  worst  they  accuse  vol- 
unteers of  being  paid  by  the  CIA.  In  such  a 
situation  It  Is  Impossible  to  teach,  much  less 
to  achieve  a  sense  of  understanding  when 
mistrust  runs  so  deep. 

A  backlog  of  hate  Is  being  built  up  against 
Americans  among  those  young  Ethiopians 
who  will  someday  lead  the  country.  It  is  being 
built  up  despite  the  best  efforts  of  volunteers 
to  work  and  relate  to  people  as  Individuals 
and  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  policies 
of  the  State  Department.  But  the  bitter  frus- 
tration students  feel  about  their  country  and 
the  role  the  United  States  seems  to  play  In 
It  Is  greater  than  many  volunteers  recognize. 
To  understand  such  frustration  you  must 
put  yourself  in  the  place  of  a  secondary 
school  student  who  has  sacrificed  and  worked 
to  stay  In  school.  If  he  is  lucky  and  talented 
he  may  reach  the  twelfth  grade  (about  10 Tc 
of  the  10%  of  the  Ethiopian  school-age  chil- 
dren In  school  do).  But  then  lees  than  lOTr 
of  all  twelfth  graders  are  accepted  by  the 
universities  In  Addis  Ababa.  If  a  student  falls 
to  make  It  to  the  university  his  future  Is  a 
dead  end.  There  are  no  Jobs  available  for 
him.  His  situation  Is  worse  than  that  of  high 
school  dropouts  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause his  expectations  have  been  raised  so 
high.  He  can't  go  back  to  the  village  or  the 
farming  life  of  his  pfirents,  so  he  usually 
drifts  to  the  big  cities  such  as  Addis  Ababa 
or  Asmara  looking  for  some  sort  of  work.  It  is 
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agklnst  this  bleak  backdrop  of  frustration 
and  hopelessness  that  the  students'  anti- 
Amertcanism  must  be  seen  They  feel  that 
Americans  are  preventing  them  from  solving 
the  problems  they  see  in  their  country  They 
come  to  hate  volunteers  more  and  more,  not 
as  individuals  but  as  symbols  of  an  oppressive 
American  presence  m  Ethiopia  which  is  hold- 
ing them  back  and  suppx^rtlng  the  present 
government  The  sooner  Americans  le«ve 
Ethiopia,  the  sooner  they  feel  they  can  begin 
to  solve  their  own  problems  Although  I  dont 
like  being  beaten  I  don  t  blame  them  for  the 
way  they  feel 

Many  university  students  are  ardently  pro- 
Marxist  or  Maoist   One  teacher  at  the  univer- 
sity estimated   that   about   25       ot   the   stu- 
dents are  active  radlcal.s  and  violently  antl- 
Amerlcan.  about  50  '    sympathize  but  aren't 
militant,  and   the  remaining  25       xie  either 
apolitical  or  support  the  monarchv    Recently 
the  snack  bar  at  'he  university  was  renamed 
the   "Peoples  Bar"  and  the  campiLs  magazine 
"Struggle"    Is    filled    'Jvlth    references    -o    'he 
enlightenment    of    the    enslaved     Ethiopian 
proletariat    'o  give  some  idea  uf  the  radical 
tenor  of  the  campus    Such  communist  feel- 
ings however  seem  to  be  mostly  nationalistic 
m  form  They  are  -.implv  a  convenient,  well- 
packaged   :(leolog>'  which  allows  students  to 
vent  their  hustlUtv  towards  the  present  sys- 
tem ;n  Ethiopia   Many  students  I  have  talked 
with  want  rights  and  privileges  Ahlch  are  not 
usually  found   In  communist   systems — free- 
dom   of    -he    press    and     freedom    to    travel 
abroad,   for   example    It   is  clear  to   me   that 
their  disillusionment  '^rith  the  United  States 
Is  not  based  so  much  on  a  rejection    .f  rlemoc- 
racy  ais  on  the  hypocrisy  thev  >iee  :n  Ameri- 
can foreign  poUcv    The  United  States  boasts 
of  Its  liberties  at  home  hut   refuses  -o  allow 
others  to  exercise  them  abroad    In  seeking  to 
manipulate  world  atTairs  to  its  own  advantage 
the  United  States  Is  willing  to  deny  democ- 
racy  to  people   in   other  countries    Much   of 
the  third  world,  especiaJiv  students,  see  the 
United    States    as    being    committed    to    the 
status  quo    as  long  as  It  Is  antl-Communlst, 
be    It    democratic    and    protrresslve    or    not 
Whether  or  not  'his  is  a  :air  representation 
of  U  S    foreign  policy,  it   is   'he  "i^ay  a  »?reat 
many  natlonallst-mlnded  people  in  "he  third 
world  see  us   Whv  else  does  the  United  States 
give  military  assistance  'o  countries  such  as 
Greece  and  Ethiopia  If  It  believes  in  free  elec- 
tions and  the  responsibility  of  a  government 
to  Its  people'   In   'he  eyes  of  many  foreign 
students    the   United   States    has   abandoned 
those    Ideals    which    once    made    American 
democracy  'he  model  for  revolutionaries  'he 
world  over 

I  along  -with  many  other  volunteers  feel 
that  Peace  Corps  iisefulneas  In  Ethiopia  has 
ended  We  as  '/olunteers  ire  .i  ■x)nsptcuou.s 
and  very  vulnerable  target  for  studen'^  who 
want  to  strike  out  .igainst  the  Emperor 
There  Is  a  proverb  In  Amharlc  which  aptly 
describes  'he  situation  Don  '  beat  the 
donkey,  beat  the  I'sad  he  -ames '"  Students 
have  physically  beaten  several  volunteers  In 
the  past  few  weeks,  and  n^anv  more  volun- 
teers have  felt  the  hate  and  hostility  of  their 
students  In  the  classrtw^m  More  beatings  are 
likely  new  that  violence  .\,i6  been  used  and 
has  been  successful  m  forcing  at  leas'  .>;omp 
volunte«rs  'o  leave  'he  country  The  more 
radical  students  will  push  for  a  rinal  fxpul- 
slon  of  Peace  Corps  txuvsiblv  with  more  Mo- 
lence  As  we  recommended  to  Peace  Corps 
offlcials  m  Washington  we  fee!  all  volunteers 
should  be  brought  home  from  Ethiopia  It's 
doubtful  that  this  wii!  c>>me  as  an  .idmlnls- 
tratlve  decision  but  more  likely  as  \n  Indl- 
rtdual  one  \b  volunteers  resign  from  the 
Peace  Corps  and  come  home 

I  hope  vou  see  'he  exp;<Kilvenea6  of  the 
current  situation  In  Ethiopia,  ind  some  of 
the  reaetios  behind  It  I  hop>e  'ixi  that  if  vou 
have  a  chance  -vou  will  comment  ^n  some  of 
the  Ideas  in  this  letter  Should  you  want 
more  information  you  might  talk  with  any 


of  the  many  returned  Ethiopian  volunteers 
currently  In  Washlngi-ui.  or  wrlie  to  me  in 
Maine 

Hoping  that  >-ou  will  find  the  situation  In 
Ethiopia  worthy  of  your  attention, 

Craig  Johnson, 

PHACE  CoBPs.  Ethiopia, 

A    Personal    Meshace    to    All    Ptace    Corps 

VoLI-NTEERS        IN         (•"THIOPtA        t>OM        CHAIG 

Johnson,     Dick     Obermanns,     and     Deb 
Kendall 

On  Friday  November  14  Dick  .ind  I  were 
severely  t>eaten  bv  our  eleventh  grade  stu- 
den'jj  on  our  way  back  to  sch.xil  We  want 
to  use  this  statement  u^  expl.iln  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  beating  and  the  Implica- 
tion* we  'hlnk  the  .situation  in  Adwa  hits  for 
all  of  Peace  Oorps  Kthlupla 

Tli«   beating  followed   in   Incident  Involv- 
ing discipline  in    .ne  of  my  morning  classes 
It  w»s  the  period  after  nud-mornlng  recess, 
and  students  were  straggling  back  into  class 
tlve  and  ten  minutes  .tfter  the  bell  had  rung 
After  trying  several   times  'o   begin   the  les- 
son I  decided  u->  shut  the  d<x)r  .uid  not  allow 
any   more   lateoomers   to  enter    It   was   well- 
understood   m   my  clashes   that   If  ,i  student 
Is  more  than  five  minutes  lat*  he  cant  enter 
without   a   note   from   the  lUrecujr    Up   until 
Pnday  I  had  no  problem  enforcing  this  rule 
In  a  few  minutes  another  student  ntme  and 
asked    permission    to  enter    I   told    him   that 
he  had   'o  go   to   the  director  for  an  excuse 
I  asked  him  to  leave,  but  he  refused    I  .isked 
him    .igam    to   leave     but    he   said      Is    it    by 
force    sir?"  At  that  jxjlnt  I  made  a  mistake 
I  ■  ecame  angry,  threw  mm  bodily  i.>ut  of  the 
rrx>m    and    shut    the    door     The    rest   of    the 
class    began    to   get    up    but    I   ordered   them 
back    to    'heilr   seat*;    ,Lnd.    still    quite    angry, 
began  to  explain  the  need  for  discipline  and 
rules  In  the  classnxjm    In  the  confusion  the 
student  who  liad  come  late  had  slipped  back 
Into   class   and    taken   his   seat   In    the   front 
row    The  director  heard  the  commouon  and 
came  quickly  down  -o  my  class    I  briefly  ex- 
plained   what    had    happened     He    then    be- 
came an«ry  and  kicked  and  slapped  the  same 
student   ..ut   of    rhe   chiss    At   this   pount   the 
student    went    to    the     >'her   «iectian    .«f    the 
eleventh    grade    .md    called    them    out     Dick 
was    teaching    -hem   at   the   time    The  other 
eleventh  graders  oanie  storming  down  to  my 
class    and    called    them    to    the    other    class- 
room  fjr  .1   meeting    Tlie   meeting  went  on 
straight    through    lunch,    and    some    angry 
words  were  coming  out  of  the  room    One  of 
the    leadens   of   the   eleventh   stride   who   was 
actinit   13  informal  mediator  between  The  di- 
rector and  the  student*  came  up  to  me  about 
twenty  nunutes  before  the  bell  and  advised 
me   to  go   home    He   said   that   all   the  glrlB 
were   crying    and    that    rhe   boys   would   kick 
and  beat  me  if  I  tried  to  loo  to  class    I  wasn  t 
worried,    because    I    dldn  t    tjelleve    such    a 
thing   could    happen     I    thought    I   piDbably 
wouldn't  teach  for  a  :ew  days  while  the  stu- 
dents cooled  off    In  the  meantime  I  planned 
to  stay  out  of  their  way     unless   they  asked 
me  '«  talk  with  them    I  felt  that  most  of  the 
studen'^    i  basUnilly   a   gixid    bunch    of   kldsi 
would  see  the  incident  ,is  a  question  ..f  stu- 
dent-teacher dl.sripiine  and  not  .is  American 
prejidlce    .igalnst    Ethiopians     I    hadn't   had 
any   real   discipline   problems   with   them  or 
the  twelfth  graders  (although  other  'eacherB 
had  I    and  felt  that  my  classes  respected  me 
H  >w   wrin4<   and   naive   I  was   was  shown  by 
'he   beating   that  s<xjn   followetl 

While  returning  to  school  after  lunch  Dick 
and  I  were  surrounded  by  a  ktroup  oi  p.bout 
forty  of  our  eleventh  graders  who  came  pour- 
ing down  from  the  .rhool  I  said  that  I 
wouldn  t  'each  them  if  they  dldn  t  want  me 
to.  but  that  I  had  to  go  to  the  "^chool  to 
sign  m  and  was  willing  to  talk  to  them 
anytime  they  wanted  Most  of  the  students 
(some  of  whom  had  lived  with  Peace  Corps 
or  worked  with  me  last  year  in  the  debating 
clubi    were    smiling   and    I    was   completely 


unafraid  Then  the  student  who  had  been 
sent  out  in  the  morning  counted  "One  Two 
Three'  in  English  The  others  behind  us 
pinned  our  arms  and  began  to  pummel  us 
with  stones,  sticks  and  fists  After  a  minute 
or  two  we  were  left  bleeding  in  the  dus- 
with  cuts  and  bruises  all  over  our  heads 
and  upper  bixlles  Dicks  left  ear  was  half 
•x>Ti\.  off,  and  both  our  glasses  were  broken 
and  smashed  Still  m  our  bloodstained  shirts 
and  ties  we  were  taken  to  the  Adwa  hospital 
After  being  given  hrst  aid,  meeting  with  the 
araja  governor  and  describing  what  had  liap- 
pened  to  the  police  we  were  taken  by  the 
local  Luthernan  minister  to  Asmara  The 
other  volunteers  came  to  the  hospital  within 
minutes,  so  we  were  sure  they  were  all  right 
Dicks  ear  and  ,-calp  required  more  than 
twenty  stitches,  and  my  lip  and  scalp  re- 
quired SIX  We  were  both  thankful  we  had 
not  been  injured  more  seriously 

Ihe    beating   came    after   a   series    of   dii- 
turblng   events    which,    had    we    been    more 
observant,   might    have  given   us  some  clue^ 
as  to  what   was  coming    The  previous  wecK 
Phll    Whltcomb   and   Dave   Davis   decided    ■  . 
leave  Shire   i about  sixty  km    tip  the  Oondcr 
road    from    Adwai     in    the    face    of    intense 
student-teacher     hostility      They     felt     tha- 
their    EUS    teachers    had    been    the    primary 
cau.se  of  the  sudden  change  of  feelings  to- 
wards  them  In  the  school    This  news  set  us 
on  our  guard    We   knew   that   the   EUS  stu- 
dents from  Shire  and  Adwa  had  been  meet- 
ing almost   weekly   m  Axum    All  of  us  had 
noticed   a   certain   aloofness   in   the   six   EUS 
teachers  in  Adwa,  with  the  exception  of  the 
girl  who  was  vivacious  and  friendly    We  rli-- 
ml.ssed    this    as    shyness     Deb    however    >ai(l 
her  ninth  graders  were  telling  her  that   the 
EUS    teachers    were    using    their    classes    -o 
preach  against  the  Peace  Corps    US  Imperial- 
ism and  the  Ethiopian  government   When  the 
walked  Into  her  classes  she  olien  found  such 
(juestlons  as     Where  is  the  second  Vietnam' 
Ethiopia"'   and   "Which    Is   better,   capitalism 
wr  communism  '  We  think  communism,  don  i 
ymi'  "  written  all  over  the  board    We  decided 
to  give  EUS  rhe  beneflt  of  the  doubt,  since 
we    had    little    real    evidence    against    them 
But  last  week  we  had  direct  proof  that  their 
shyness    was    reallv    vitriolic   anti-American- 
Ism     In   the   -eachers    room   I   found   a   copy 
of    the    USIS   pamphlet    with    the    ApcUo    11 
mo<jn  pictures  covered  with  slogans  such  as 
Down  with  exploitcjrs    .Americans!    ,     Long 
live  Chairman  Mao   ,     Long  live  the  Peoples 
Republic  of   Vietnam        Capitalist   pigs'   We 
hate  you    Devils  "  and     Exploiting  the  moon 
WhV  Because  the  Ear-h  has  been  exploited  " 
>crlbbled    all    over    the    pictures     I    became 
angry     because   it   seemed   to   me   that   wha' 
they  had  done  was  a  not-so-subtle  Insult  to 
us,  defacing  the  pictures  and  leaving  them  for 
the  other  teachers  to  see    Mostly  I  was  angrv 
because   they   were  attacking  us   behind  our 
hacks  and  refused  'o  face  us    We  contronUHl 
•hem  with  the  magazine  after  school    At  first 
they  denied  writing  anything,  but  t  iially  said 
What  of  If"  and  said  we  really  were  dupes 
Cif  the  US  Imperialism  which  was  straneling 
the  third  world    They  were  pretty  polemical, 
and    we    never    really    gut    beyond    the    "ex- 
ploitor     stage,  but  at  least  we  felt  the  prob- 
lem had  been  brought  out  into  the  open.  We 
asked  'hem  t,j  pet  to  know  us  as  individuals 
and   not   to  do  anything  which  would  Jeop- 
ardize (-iir  work  in  the  school    They  seemed 
somewhat  embarrassed  that  we  were  so  frank 
We   invited   them   all   over   for   tea   the   next 
da\   alter  school,  and  they  came    At  first  we 
talked  about  school  clubs,  etc  .  but  soon  wc 
worked  l.'to  a  Ireewheeling  political  discus- 
sion covering  Marx    Mao  and  US  Imperialism 
Our    opinions    were    radically    different,    but 
this   time  at    least    there   was   genuine   con- 
versation  and    not    just   name-calling    After 
almost    four   h(uirs  we   broke  up.  exhausted 
but    smiling    and    apparently    pcxKl    friends 
Both  groups  seemed  to  feel  that  the  discus- 
sion  had   cleared   the   air    After   that    there 
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was  no  shyness  among  us  at  all,  and  we 
cooperated  with  each  other  on  several  mat- 
ters, including  the  procedure  for  setting  up 
the  student  council  We  hoped  we  had  fore- 
stalled for  the  time  being  the  problem  which 
had  driven  Phil  and  Dave  out  of  Shire,  We 
lelt  we  could  live  with  the  pressure  that  was 
being  brought  to  bear. 

Up  until  Friday  we  had  no  real  Indication 
how  deep  antl- American  feelings  ran  among 
the  students.  We  all  considered  ourselves 
good  teachers  (as  I'm  sure  most  Peace  Corps 
teachers  do)  and  took  a  real  Interest  In  otir 
students  We  knew  they  were  very  curlotis 
about  Kagnew  Base  In  Asmara,  and  were 
convinced  there  were  missiles  there.  We  could 
only  say  we  didn't  think  this  was  true.  Other 
sources  of  resentment  among  especially  the 
more  Intelligent  students  were  rumors  of 
new  US  bases  In  Massawa  and  elsewhere,  the 
abundance  of  what  they  considered  to  be 
USIS  propaganda,  and  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Some  of  my  better  students  asked  me  If  the 
US  would  send  troops  to  defend  the  Emperor 
if  a  popular  revolution  broke  out.  They 
seemed  convinced  the  US  would.  Just  as  It 
had  done  In  Vietnam  ( thus  the  feeling,  "Ethi- 
opia: the  Second  Vietnam").  Even  If  some 
of  these  rumors  were  false  they  were  plausi- 
ble and.  most  importantly,  most  of  the  stu- 
dents seemed  to  believe  them.  This  hostility 
towards  the  US  however  didn't  seem  to  be 
directed  against  us  personally.  We  felt  we 
could  give  and  take  with  the  students  and 
were  generally  well-llked  by  them. 

Dick's   situation   was   somewhat   different. 
During  a  week  when  the  eleventh  grade  was 
on  strike  demanding  electlves.  two  of  Dick's 
tenth  grade  classes  refused  to  study  history 
and  walked  out.  He  also  had  trouble  with  the 
eleventh    grade.    The    Friday    preceding   the 
beating  several  students  In   UA    (the  same 
section  in  which  the  discipline  Incident  later 
occurred)    used  the  opportunity  of  a  class- 
time  debate  on  Vietnam  to  air  a  variety  of 
ch.u-ges  against  Peace  Corps  and  American 
■  imperialism"  in  general.  Dick  did  not  think 
the  students  meant  what  they  said  seriously, 
but   rather    as    an    embarrassment    to    him. 
This  section  had  more  than  Its  share  of  dis- 
turbers who  frequently  disrupted  the  class. 
We  now  suspect   that  the  disciplinary  In- 
cident m  the  morning  was  a  staged  provoca- 
tion designed  to  whip  the  students  into  rage 
against  the  .Americans.  I  believe  that  many 
of  my  eleventh  graders  did  not  agree  with 
the  idea  of  a  beating,  but  were  afraid  to  go 
.•.gainst  the  older  activists  in  the  class  lest 
the  same  thing  that  happened  to  us  would 
happen  to  them    Moreover,  we  believe  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,   the  beating  was  pro- 
voked by  the  EUS  teachers.  After  our  con- 
irontation  the  previous  week,  perhaps  they 
continued  to  agitate  against  us  while  appear- 
ing outwardly  friendly.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  If  Indeed  the  EUS  kept  faith  with 
lis,   the  students   had  still   been  sufficiently 
stirred   up  against  Peace  Corps  to  conceive 
The  plan  on  their  own   However,  the  fact  that 
all    EUS    lett    .Adwa    for    Asmara    on    Friday 
ijiorning,   without    the   director's    permission 
,ind  just   before  the  beating  occurred,  sug- 
itests  foreknowledge  of  the  event   and  a  de- 
sire  not    to   lie   around   when    It    took   place. 
Bruce  MacWlthey,  the  rural  development  vol- 
inteer  in  Adwa,  mentioned  afterwards  that 
"hree  students  had  told  him  the  day  before 
•hat  they  were  going  to  "knock"  Mr,  Ober- 
manns   He  dldnt   take  this  threat  seriously 
.md  so  dldnt  tell  us  about  it.  All  of  this  sug- 
L^ests  to  VIS  that  the  beating  may  have  been 
;)Utnned  well  In  advance  of  Friday's  dlsclpll- 
■  i.iry  incident 

We  feel  Peace  Corps  Is  definitely  not 
■vanted  In  Ethiopia  by  the  two  groups  with 
whom  we  are  supposed  to  work  most  closely: 
ur  host  country  counterparts  lEUS)  and 
•he  secondary  students.  That  has  now  been 
made  clear  to  us  in  the  most  unequtv(3cal 
terms. 
We  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a  localized 


incident.  Tlgre  had  a  reputation  of  being 
somewhat  more  peaceful  that  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  Yet  the  EUS  will  soon  be  able  to 
unite  the  Elmplre's  secondary  school  students, 
with  the  same  national  goals.  Their  message 
was  not  that  we  should  leave  Adwa  because 
of  a  local  disciplinary  problem,  but  that  all 
Peace  Corps  should  leave  Ethiopia  because 
they  are  Americans  and  leave  now!  While  we 
remain  In  Ethiopia  we  will  only  remain 
conspicuous  targets  for  the  very  real  frustra- 
tions young  Ethiopians  feel  about  their  po- 
litical and  economic  system.  No  matter  how 
good  a  job  we  feel  we  are  doing  as  individuals, 
our  experience  has  made  it  clear  that  we  are 
first  and  foremost  symbols  of  an  oppressive 
American  presence  which  natlonallst-mlnded 
young  Ethiopians  deeply  resent. 

As  much  as  we  may  have  become  attached 
to  Ethiopia  or  to  our  particular  regions  and 
towns — and  there  was  no  group  of  volun- 
teers more  In  love  with  their  town  than  we 
were  with  Adwa — we  have  to  face  the  reality 
that  this  Is  not  our  country.  Its  future  be- 
longs to  the  EUS  and  the  students,  to  its  own 
educated  class.  That  class  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated to  us  that  it  wants  PC  Ethiopia 
out  now.  They  mean  this  message  to  reach 
all  provinces  of  the  Empire.  If  we  decide  that 
we  know  what  is  best  for  Ethiopia,  better 
than  Its  own  university-educated  people,  we 
are  guilty  of  a  colonialist  mentality.  We  are 
engaging  In  the  very  same  well-meaning  pa- 
ternalism that  Is  said  to  Justify  the  American 
direction  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  may  plead  that  our  town,  our  region 
Is  a  special  case,  not  related  to  the  problems 
of  the  whole  Empire,  or  better  understood 
by  us  than  the  Addis-centered  EUS.  This 
attitude  supports  the  continued  debilitating 
regionalism  and  works  against  the  necessary 
unification  of  Ethiopia.  The  EUS  are  appar- 
ently trying  to  unite  the  students  by  choos- 
ing an  external  (foreign)  presence  in  their 
country  for  all  students  to  focus  hatred 
upon.  In  so  doing  they  will  be  drawn  together 
by  their  opposition  to  a  common  external 
foe.  This  Is  a  common  phenomenon  in  "third 
world"  countries  to  aid  In  creating  a  healthy, 
modern  nationalism  out  of  disparate  tribal 
interests.  We  may  not  agree  with  the  methods 
the  EUS  have  chosen  to  carry  out  their  pol- 
icies, but  may  their  success  not  be  bene- 
ficial to  Ethlopa? 

We  must  re-examine  our  reasons — both 
idealistic  and  practical — for  joining  Peace 
Corps /Ethiopia.  For  us  to  leave  Ethiopia  sud- 
denly in  mid-year  will  cause  considerable 
practical  difficulties,  with  the  draft,  mark- 
ing time  before  graduate  school  or  employ- 
ment opportunities  open  up.  explanations  to 
friends.  The  idealistic  considerations,  how- 
ever, now  seem  to  us  to  outweigh  the  first 
set.  Our  Job  Is  to  help  Ethiopians  help  them- 
selves In  Education.  Health  and  Agriculture. 
They  have  rejected  our  offer  of  help,  first  po- 
litely and  now  forcefully.  We  "will  not  help 
them  by  staying.  Either  our  work  will  become 
less  effective,  or  its  purpose  singularly  our 
own.  To  stay  would  be  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  most  basic  Peace  Corps  philosophy. 

Ask  what  kind  of  a  Job  we  can  do  whose 
benefits  will  outweigh  the  hate  that  is  be- 
ing built  up  against  Americans  simply  by  our 
continued  presence  here  Consider  also  that 
what  happened  In  Shire  and  Adwa  will  prob- 
ably not  remain  isolated  Similar  violent 
means  may  be  used  against  other  PCV's — in 
other  provinces,  lower  levels  of  schools  and 
in  other  lines  of  work. 

For  those  reasons  we  recommend  to  Dr. 
Murphy.  Joe  Blatchford  and  all  Ethiopian 
volunteers  Individually  that  we  leave  by 
Christmas,  1969.  For  the  Adwa  volunteers 
our  constructive  work  and  purpose  here  was 
ended  by  a  volley  of  rocks  on  November  14th. 
To  stay  any  longer  would  be  to  compromise 
our  own  ideals  and  the  future  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  recognize  of  course  that  we  have  no 
right  to  decide  anything  for  anyone  besides 
ourselves.    Each    volunteer    imosi    of    whom 


Dick,  Deb  and  I  know  personally)  must  de- 
cide what  he  should  do,  given  the  particular 
situation  In  his  town.  We  can  only  appeal  to 
you  to  think  about  what  happened  to  us. 
since  we  so  strongly  feel  Peace  Corps  pres- 
ence In  Ethiopia  has  outlived  its  useftilness 
and  will  only  lead  to  more  violence  and  bad 
feelings  in  the  futtire. 
Sincerely, 

Craig  Johnson. 

Dick  Obermanns. 

Deb   Kendall. 
Asmara.  Ethiopia,  JVouember  17, 19B9. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15149)  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FUIjBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  "will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Fulbright),  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Aiken,  proposes  an  amendment 
as  follows  1 

On  page  6.  in  lines  21  through  24.  strike 
out  "$375,000,000,  of  which  $50,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  Republic  of  Korea" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$350,000,000". 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  making  that 
item  conform  to  the  authorization  bill. 

In  the  Senate  report  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  on  page  15,  there 
appears  the  following  reference  to  the 
military  assistance  program  i 

The  committee  recommends  $375,000,000 
for  military  assistance  which  Is  the  same  as 
the  sum  recently  authorized  in  the  Senate 
authorization  bill  and  $74,500,000  under  the 
House  allowance. 

That  is  in  error,  Mr.  President,  The  au- 
thorization bill  recently  approved  by  the 
Senate  was  for  $325  million,  S50  million 
under  the  amount  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  thought  we  had 
approved. 

Then,  in  the  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  amount  of  S350 
million  was  agreed  to.  What  my  amend- 
ment does  is  cut  back  this  amount  to  the 
amount  of  the  autliorization  conference 
report,  which  should  be  over  here  this 
afternoon. 

My  second  amendment  would  strike 
out  specific  authorization  of  S50  million 
in  militarj'  aid  for  South  Korea.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
consistently  re.iected  attempts  to  author- 
ize aid  money  by  country  for  two  basic 
reasons.  One.  on  the  theory  that  the 
executive  branch  should  have  flexibility 
in  administering  the  aid  program  with- 
in the  broad  policy  limits  set  by  Con- 
gress: two,  because  of  a  firm  belief  that 
Congress  has  neither  a  duty  nor  is  it  tem- 
permentally  suited  to  divide  up,  in  a  sen- 
sible way.  S2  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  among  the  92  countries  slated  to 
get  some  kind  of  foreign  aid  this  year. 
The  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  passed 
by  the  House  included  specific  author- 
izations of  $50  million  in  military  aid 
for  Korea  and  $54.5  million  for  Taiwan — 
in  addition  to  the  large  amounts  already 
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slated  for  these  countries  in  ihe  admin- 
istration's program 

The  Committee  on  fVsreun  Relations 
rejected  this  attempt  to  -specify  rwip- 
lentfi  of  additional  military-  aid  and.  m 
accordance  with  past  practice,  voted  a 
lump-sum  authonzatlon  to  be  distrib- 
uted as  the  administration  saw  fit  It  was 
left  with  the  freedom  to  establish  its  own 
priorities — which  means  that  any.  or  all. 
of  the  amount  Congress  provided  could 
be  given  to  Korea  or  the  Republic  of 
China  No  questions  were  raised  on  the 
Senate  floor  about  the  committees  de- 
cision And  the  committee's  position  pre- 
vailed :n  the  conference  yesterday  The 
conference  atjreement  was  to  authorize 
S350  million  in  military  aid  for  use  in  ac- 
cordance '.vith  the  admin i.'itration's  pri- 
ority list 

The  specification  of  550  million  for 
Korea  in  the  appropriation  bill  is  :n  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  agreement  on  the  authorization 
bill  If  this  attempt  succeeds  a  Pandora  s 
box  of  pro&iures  will  have  been  opened 
I  ho^e  thft*-the  Senate  will  reject  this 
approach 

As  I  say.  the  conference  agreed  on  $350 
million.  This  principle  of  specifying 
aunounts  for  .-^peciflc  countries  and  spe- 
cific programs,  it  seems  to  me.  will  lead 
the  Senate  into  a  disastrous  program. 
Once  begun,  we  will  see  no  f-nd  to  it 
There  'a'iU  be  a  multiplication  of  suppli- 
cations to  individual  Senators  from 
abroad,  for  the  suppliants'  particular 
countries,  all  of  them  ha\ing  very  ap- 
pealing cases,  and  it  will  be  extremely 
dlflQcult  In  deal  with  this  kind  of  matter 
on  a  country-by-country  basis  in  the  leg- 
islation. 

For  example.  Mr  President.  I  received 
.iusc  yesterday  a  letter  which,  in  a  sense, 
indicates  a  little  of  the  problem  that  is 
involved.  This  :s  a  letter  soliciting  me  to 
make  contributions  to  a  'Radio  FYee 
Asia.  "  of  which  the  chairman  of  the 
board  is  a  man  named  You  Chan  Yang. 
Ambassador  at  Large  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  I  asked  the  committee  staff  to 
check  on  who  Mr.  Yang  was.  and  they 
found  he  Ls  a  former  Korean  Ambassador 
here.  He  also  Is  a  former  Boston  pedia- 
trician who  Ls  retired  and  who  is  now 
living  here  in  Washington,  according  to 
my  States  information,  and  this  orgam- 
zatlon  hsis  been  set  up,  modeled.  I  pre- 
sume, after  the  Radio  Free  Europe,  which 
has  been  widely  publicized  and  has 
slathered  millions  of  dollars  from  private 
sources,  although  it  is  also  supported  by 
Government  agencies 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  this 
Radio  Free  Asia  is.  of  course,  to  fight 
communism,  and  they  solicit  in  a  most 
appealing  manner  that  I  send  them  a 
contnbulion  I  assume  they  have  sent 
this  all  over  the  United  States;  that  is 
the  way  these  things  are  usually  done. 
This  letter  wa^s  obviously  prepared.  I  be- 
lieve, on  a  modern  computer,  and  it  con- 
tains the  kind  of  language  I  have  already 
described   It  says; 

I  Icno-w  tliat  you  are  anxious  '.o  do  all  you 
can  to  help  ttie  Amertcaiia  b«ing  held  pris- 
oners in  Communl.st   North   Vietnam 

A3  you  Icnow.  American  prisoners  have  been 
subjected  to  brutal  sufferlni?  by  torture.  Lsio- 
latlon.  degradation  and  public  humlUatlon 
at  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 


I  cannot  imagine  what  tWs  self-styled 
ambassador  at  large  here  can  do  about 
that.  But  he  says; 

B«<-aufl«  of  the  extreme  urgency  of  the 
situation.  I  could  not  wait  until  I  heard 
from  you  l>efor«  I  commltt<Kl  ROPA's  money 
to  this  fight 

In  other  words,  he  has  already  com- 
mitted his  own  funds,  and  he  is  appeal- 
ing to  me  to  help  make  him  whole.  He 
says 

I  took  a  rtslc  In  the  hope  that-jiHi  would 
want  to  help  Plewie  don't  let  us  iind  the 
.\merlcan  boys  down 

If  you  could  poeelbly  send  ROPA  your 
Chrlstmafl  (jift  t<xlay.  we  would  b€  able  to 
begin  our  campalt^n  immedlutely  to  aid  these 
helpless  .American  boys 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  letter  from  which  I  have  been 
reading. 

Tliere  l:)eing  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

Washington.  DC. 

December  8,  1969. 
Hon   J  W   PfLBHrcHT, 
IV'd.f'ingf'TTi    PC 

Dear  f'KiESD  .Since  you  iire  active  in  the 
fight  agairLst  Communism  in  Washington.  I 
icnow  tha.t  yt>u  are  .uixlous  to  do  all  you  can 
t.i  help  the  .AjnerU-ans  beini?  held  prisoners 
la  Communist  North  VU-tn-im 

As  you  know.  American  prl.^mers  liave  been 
subjected  to  brutal  .suffering  by  torture,  iso- 
lation, degradauon  and  public  tiumillatlon  at 
'  he  hands  t»f  the  CommurUsta 

With  the  help  of  antl-C«immunlst  Ameri- 
cans such  US  you,  Radio  of  PYee  Aalu  ■  ROPAt 
ii  fast  becoming  one  of  the  moKt  important 
A-eapons  against  OommurUam  in  .lU  ,>f  Asia 
FiOFA  began  ite  antl-C\>mmuuli>t  bro*d- 
astlng  In  1966  Each  week  we  broadcast  over 
+4  hours  Into  Red  China  and  .North  Korea, 
iialng  powerful  500  OOO  watt  transmitters  lo- 
cated in  Seoul.  South  Korea 

Radio  iiif  Free  .Aala  is  now  preparing  to 
mount  a  massive  effort  to  bring  this  inhu- 
mane treatment  to  the  attention  at  the 
American  people  and  to  the  world  Our  cam- 
paign win  take  three  dlfTerent  approaches: 

First — we  want  you  and  others  to  mail  the 
enclosed  fKwt  cards  to  your  Senators  urgmg 
them  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  pubUcly  de- 
nounce Hanoi's  cnjeltles  to  American  prls- 
jners. 

Second — we  will  make  carefully  planned 
maUlngs  of  the  Readers  Digest  article  to 
people  such  as  clergymen,  radio  and  TV 
uewscasterB,  editors  and  educators — asking 
them  to  speak  out  against  the  evils  of  Com- 
munism— as  evidenced  by  the  maltreatment 
■i!  V  S.  prisoners. 

Third — we  will  broadcast  Into  Red  China 
tnd  North  Korea  the  truth  about  how  In- 
humanely Communism  treats  all  captive 
people 

Our  purpose  Is  to  bring  uemendous  pres- 
sure to  bear  during?  the  Christmas  season 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  to  stop  lorturtng, 
beating  and  starving  American  prisoners 

You  can  have  a  significant  pan  ;n  mak- 
ing Christmas  and  all  of  1970  a  lot  happier 
for  an  American  OI  confined  In  a  dark. 
disease-Infested  Communist  prison  Tt\«  OI. 
you  may  be  helping  may  be  someone  who 
lives  near  you. 

Because  of  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation. I  could  not  wait  until  I  heard  from 
you  before  I  committed  ROPA's  money  to 
this  light 

I  t/3ok  a  risk  l:i  the  hope  that  you  would 
want  to  help  Please  don  t  let  us  and  the 
.American  boys  down 

If  you  could  possibly  send  ROPA  your 
Christmas  gift   today,   we   would   be  able  to 
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begin  our  campaign  immediately  to  aid  these 
helpless  American  boya. 
Sincerely. 

■i'ou    Chan    Yang. 
Ambassador  at  Large.  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea, Chairman  of  the  Board. 
PS — Our   finances   .u-e    very   tight.   I   .m, 
wTlUng  to  you  t.xlay  In  the  prayerful  hojje 
that  you  will  come  to  our  aid  and  to  the  aid 
of  the  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  thi,<; 
letter  is  very  ofTensive  to  me  Last  June. 
I  went  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  a.s 
other  people  have,  to  try  to  do  somethintr 
about  these  prisoners,  and  I  used  tlie 
best  methods  I  know  of.  with  the  ap- 
proval and  knowledge  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  of  other  governments  as 
well.  But  to  have  a  man  send  letters  like 
this,  at  Christmastime,  appealing  on  that 
basis,  seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  ob- 
jectionable. 

I  think  when  you  pick  out.  in  an  aid 
bill,  a  specific  country,  and  say,  "We  are 
going  to  give  you  so  much  money,  and 
going  to  give  someone  else  so  much, ' 
you  are  creating  competition  amonc 
them,  or  jealousy.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
with  regard  to  Korea,  I  asked,  in  be- 
half of  the  committee,  a  long  time  at'o. 
to  have  supplied  to  us  what  is  called  the 
Brown  letter,  which  Is  the  basic  com- 
mitment of  this  Government  to  Korea 
to  pay  for  their  troops  in  Vietnam. 

I  was  refused  that  letter.  It  never  has 
been  supplied  to  the  committee  One  of 
the  grounds  was,  "If  we  give  it  to  you. 
and  it  Is  made  public,  then  other  coun- 
tries supplying  troops  will  be  jealous;  i; 
we  pay  the  Koreans  more  than  we  pay 
the  Philippines,  it  will  create  problems 
for  us." 

But  that  Is  now  what  we  are  getting 
into  in  this  field.  I  think  it  Ls  extremelv 
bad  practice. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1968.  this  one  from  Kim  Sung 
Eun.  the  minister  of  naUonal  defense  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Ministry  or  National  Deftnse. 

Rept^BLic  or  Korka. 
Seoul.  Korea,  February  28,  1968 
Hon.  J.  W.  FVlbricht. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  Permit  me  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  two  moat  recent  Inci- 
dent* the  .North  Korean  commando  team 
Infiltrating  Into  Seoul  on  21  January  1968 
to  assassinate  President  Park,  and  the  high- 
Jacking  of  the  USS  PUEBLO  and  her  entire 
crew  by  the  North  Koreans  on  23  January 
1968. 

These  Incidents  or  provocations  are  not 
Just  happenings  without  premeditation. 
These  Incidents  have  been  done  under  a 
complete  plan  by  the  North  Koreans. 

The  North  Korean  Intention  for  the  com- 
munlzatlon  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROKi 
Is  backed  up  by  plans  for  guerrilla  operations 
!n  the  rear  area  of  ROK  to  Join  with  their 
I  North  Korean )  overt  armed  attack  against 
ROK  In  1970.  These  two  IncldenU  are  merely 
preliminaries  to  such  Intentions. 

We  should  know  more  about  how  North 
Koreans  are  preparing  for  war  and  how  they 
are  conducting  their  InflltraUon  acUvlties 
since  the  1953  Armistice  was  signed. 

To  highlight  the  major  areas  of  concern 
In  connection  with  the  North  Korean  war 
preparations 
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a.  Significant  quantity  of  both  conven- 
tional and  sophisticated  equipment  received 
from  USSR:  The  North  Korean  military 
strength  includes  approximately  500  fighter 
aircraft  Including  over  30  MIG-21  supersonic 
nehter  bombers,  24  well-camouflaged  and 
covered  air  bases  (14  operational,  6  In  re- 
.•^erve.  4  underground) .  186  sea  craft  (Includ- 
ing 4  submarines  and  60  high-speed  torpedo 
ivatsi.  66  surface-to-air  missile  sites,  3 
.siiriace-to-6urface(shlp)  missile  sites,  13 
r.idar  sites,  a  total  of  14.814  artillery  pieces 
including  2.016  field  artillery  pieces  (24 
203mm  cannons  included),  3,459  mortars, 
7  768  anti-tank  guns,  and  1,571  antiaircraft 
iruns,  886  tanks  Including  T-54  type,  19  well- 
equipped  Infantry  divisions  supported  by  28 
.irilUery.  tank  and  other  support  units  (brl- 
t-.icle  or  regimental  size  each). 
b  Incountry  arsenal  for  production  of 
rapons:  The  North  Koreans  have  converted 
ii  significant  portion  of  civilian  factories  to 
production  of  military  hardware  such  as 
r:iles.  machine  guns,  mortars,  artillery  pieces, 
^Ti.'nades.  etc. 

c    Red  Guard  Militia  of  1.2  million — orga- 

:  icd  and   trained:  This  militia  constitutes 

a  reserve  strength   to  augment  the  400,000 

regular  forces  of  North  Korea  and  are  trained 

[nTlodlcally.    In    addition,    all    government 

.  fficlals  up  to  the  level  of  vice  minister  are 

undergoing  combat  training  several  days  each 

week. 

d    ReorganiLOtion  of  military  structure — 

•  'npleted:  The  North  Kore.^n  military  struc- 

•  ire  has  been  changed  Into  a  war  time  sys- 

••■:n    Each  unit  commander  Is  being  trained 

-.  1  have  capabilities  required  for  commanders 

.\o   or   three   levels    higher.    1  e..   a   platoon 

•  .ider  Is  being  trained  for  duty  as  a  company 

•id    b.'ittallon    commander,    or    a    battalion 

.    rnmander  for  regimental  or  division  com- 

iii.md  duties. 

e  Military  m.stallations  hardened:  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  all  of  the  North 
Korean  aircraft  are  placed  in  underground 
.-  lelters  without  loss  of  their  operational 
.  ipabillty  and  all  ammunition  and  fuel  sup- 
;):ies  are  stored  underground.  The  fortlflca- 
•.on  of  positions  along  the  De-MUltarlzed 
7  Mie  (DMZ)  and  along  the  east  and  west 
lasts  are  also  hardened.  In  addition,  second 
snd  third  defense  lines  north  of  the  DMZ 
.ire  being  constructed  underground. 

f  Dispersion  of  cities:  The  1.2  mUllon  pc^- 
uUtlon  of  Pyongyang  (Capital  of  North 
Korea)  was  cut  down  to  700,000  with  the 
dispersion  of  even  educational  Institutions 
not  to  mention  other  faculties.  The  North 
Koreans  established  many  shelter  facilities 
which  can  accommodate  50,000  persons  each. 
The  emergency  food  and  other  materials  for 
^ne  year  operations  are  stored  In  many 
places  throughout  North  Korea. 

g  Civil  industries  underground:  In  view 
of  anticipated  air  and  coastal  bombardment, 
almost  all  industrial  faclUtles  have  been 
located  Inland  and  placed  underground  wlth- 
jut  regard  to  the  production  costs  Involved. 
h.  Training:  Until  1966.  North  Korea  con- 
ti  acted  training  prlmarUy  for  defense  but 
since  1966  they  have  been  conducting  com- 
mand poet  exercises,  field  training  exercises, 
.terlal  combat  exercises,  on  a  24-hour  basis, 
•A  1th  the  assumption  of  overt  armed  attack 
c  a  ROK. 

Guerrilla  operations  have  been  charac- 
terized by: 

a.  Organization:  North  Koreans  have  re- 
cently unified  their  entire  antl-ROK  guer- 
rilla operations  structure  placing  It  under 
command  of  General  Huh  Bong  Hak  (North 
Korean  Regular  Army).  One  guerrUla  batal- 
iion  at  each  base  In  North  Korea  Is  being 
•.rained  for  complete  harassment  In  one 
province  in  ROK.  One  battalion  has  a 
.-•.rength  of  300  men  and  there  are  a  total  ol 
8  battalions  since  there  are  8  provinces  In 
ROK.  These  8  batUUona  comprise  the  124th 
Guerrilla  Unit  which  sent  the  31-man  armed 
cjtrunando  team  Into  Seoul  to  raid  the  resi- 


dence of  President  Park,  known  as  Blue 
House.  In  addition,  there  are  283rd  GuerrUla 
Unit  and  17th  Foot  Reconnalssaxu^  Brigade 
with  similar  missions.  The  total  of  these 
units  Including  the  124th  Guerrilla  Unit  Is 
15,000  men,  who  have  completed  their  train- 
ing. 

b.  Training:  Personnel  of  guerrilla  units. 
dedicated  Communists,  are  selected  from  the 
North  Korean  units  and  are  undergoing  rigid 
physical  fitness  training  such  as  vsrestUng, 
Karate,  ijoxlng,  etc.  Those  who  have  re- 
ceived special  training  can  run  10  kilometers 
per  hour  at  night  while  carrying  a  pack 
weighing  66  pounds.  They  make  up  com- 
mando teams  sometimes  to  conduct  training 
In  company  and  battalion  level  guerrilla  op- 
erations which  are  designed  for  subversive 
activities  and  psychological  warfare  in  rear 
areas  of  ROK,  airborne  operations  (with 
gliders,  etc.)  to  prevent  movement  along 
main  supply  route  and  block  sea  ports  along 
ROK  south  coast,  harassment  In  rear  areas, 
raids  against  atomic  munitions  storage  areas 
as  well  as  missile  sites,  and  Jungle  warfare. 

c.  Objective:  We  must  note  that  having 
failed  In  their  attempts  at  takeover  of  ROK 
by  long  term  underground  operations,  the 
North  Koreans  shifted  tactics  to  secure  bases 
in  ROK  rear  areas  for  short  term  guerrilla 
harassing  activities.  This  Is  an  Indication 
of  their  preliminary  efforts  In  their  attempts 
to  communlze  ROK  In  1970.  By  that  time, 
their  efforts  will  be  continuously  strength- 
ened to  make  ROK  Into  a  second  Vietnam. 

d.  Ways  and  means:  There  has  been  a 
change  in  training  and  operations  from  indi- 
vidual training  to  group  training,  from  Indi- 
vidual Infiltration  to  group  Infiltration,  with 
a  corresponding  change  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  eqiUpment,  and  from  long  term 
underground  operations  to  short  term  build- 
up of  guerrUla  base  areas.  The  composition 
of  the  guetTlUa  force  Is  30  percent  born  in 
ROK  and  70  percent  born  in  North  Korea. 
For  sea  infiltration,  weU  camouflaged  high 
81>eed  boats  are  used  effectively. 

North  Korean  preparations  for  conven- 
tional and  guerrUla  warfare  are  completed  or 
are  being  completed.  Their  schedule  Is  as 
follows : 

1967 — Testing  stage:  By  Infiltrating  armed 
agents  into  ROK  they  tested  our  reactions  as 
well  as  thelp  tactics.  During  1967.  there  were 
319  violations  in  the  DMZ  area  and  37  in- 
filtrations within  the  rear  area  of  ROK. 
Notable  incidents  occurring  during  1967  In- 
cluded sinking  of  the  ROK  Navy  ship  PE  66 
on  19  January,  blowing  up  of  2nd  US  Division 
barracks  near  the  Imjln  River  on  22  May,  two 
incidents  of  raUway  destruction  which 
caused  deraUlng  of  railroad  cars  on  5  Sep- 
tember and  13  September,  machine  gunning 
of  US  Engineer  troops  In  their  camp  located 
Immediately  south  of  Panmunjom  on  28  Au- 
gust, etc.  A  total  of  126  ROK  and  US  person- 
nel were  killed  and  266  ROK  and  US  per- 
sonnel were  wounded  as  a  result  of  these 
and  other  incidents. 

1968-1968  Harassing  and  subversion  stage: 
By  creating  a  situation  resembling  'Vietnam 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was  be- 
coming actively  Involved  In  the  war  In  1965, 
North  Koreans  are  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  launch  an  overt  armed  attack  upon  ROK 
in  1970. 

1970 — Completion  stage:  'Within  1970, 
North  Koreans  plan  to  communlze  the  entire 
ROK  by  means  of  both  all-out  war  and 
guerrUla  war. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  Is  a  nation  restored 
from  Communist  hands  by  the  blood  of  so 
many  young  men  from  America  and  other 
allies.  Its  security  and  Independence  is  now 
being  challenged  anew  by  vicious  Commu- 
nist provocations  steadily  on  the  Increase.  If 
this  situation  Is  left  alone,  we  should  expect 
another  Korean  'War  within  two  or  three 
years. 

I    take    this    opportunity    to  express    my 


heartiest  appreciation  tar  the  prloeleas  as- 
sistance so  generously  rendered  us  by  our 
American  friends.  I  am  keenly  aware  that 
such  assistance  has  contributed  vitally  to  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  peace  in  Korea. 

Certainly,  I  am  reluctant  to  ask  for  addi- 
tional burden  to  be  borne  by  our  American 
friends  to  whom  we  are  already  Indebted  so 
much.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  understand 
that  under  the  existing  circumstances,  I  feel 
I  must  solicit  your  timely  support  and  as- 
sistance in  meeting  those  Intensified,  tangi- 
ble challenges  threatening  our  survival,  so 
that  our  mutual  efforts  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom may  prove  worthy  In  the  end.  In  this 
connection,  President  Johnson's  recent  meas- 
ure calling  for  an  Immediate  Congressional 
approval  of  $100  million  additional  military 
aid  to  Korea  is  a  source  of  inspiration. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  80  to  907c  of  the 
MAP  are  spent  for  operating  costs,  plus  an 
annual  Increase  in  prices  by  4  to  6  percent,  an 
overall  increase  In  MAP  level  should  be  con- 
sidered in  order  to  provide  for  the  increased 
requirements  due  to  stepped-up  communist 
activities  against  ROK. 

I  am  confident  that  after  carefully  con- 
sidering all  the  facts,  you  will  do  what  is 
necessary  to  prevent  another  VIETNAM  from 
occurring  here  in  Korea. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  given  to 
this  statement.  Please  accept  my  high  per- 
sonal regard  and  best  wishes. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Km  SuNO  Eun. 
Minister  of  National  Defense. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  assume  this  is  di- 
rect from  Seoul,  Korea,  from  the  minis- 
ter of  national  defense,  who  wrote  me  a 
long  letter.  I  have  put  the  whole  letter 
in  the  Record,  but  I  want  to  read  only 
two  or  three  paragraphs,  which  seem  to 
me  wholly  inappropriate  for  a  foreign 
government,  or  a  minister  of  a  foreign 
government,  to  write  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  a  legislator  of  this  country,  and 
make  applications  such  as  these  for  more 
funds.  I  shall  read  just  a  paragraph  or 
two. 

He  says: 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
heartiest  appreciation  for  the  priceless  as- 
sistance so  generously  rendered  us  by  our 
American  friends.  I  am  keenly  aware  that 
such  assistance  has  contributed  vitally  to  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  peace  in  Korea. 

Certainly,  I  am  reluctant  to  ask  for  addi- 
tional burden  to  be  borne  by  our  American 
friends  to  whom  we  are  already  indebted  so 
much.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  understand 
that  under  the  existing  circumstances,  I  feel 
I  must  solicit  your  timely  support  and  assist- 
ance in  meeUng  those  intensified,  tangible 
challenges  threatening  our  survival,  so  that 
our  mutual  efforts  In  the  cause  of  freedc«n 
may  prove  worthy  In  the  end.  In  this  con- 
nection. President  Johnson's  recent  measure 
calling  for  an  Immediate  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  $100  mlUlon  additional  mUltary 
aid  to  Korea  Is  a  source  of  inspiration. 

We  have  a  law  In  this  country  on  for- 
eign agents'  registration.  A  loyal  Ameri- 
can, representing  a  foreign  country  in 
lobbying  in  Congress  to  get  money  for 
them,  must  register  if  he  abides  by  the 
law  and  must  state  who  his  employer 
is,  and  so  forth.  It  is  not  a  very  effective 
law,  but  we  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  my  committee  In  terms  of  trying 
to  make  It  more  effective. 

I  think  we  improved  it.  However,  here 
we  have  them  circumventing  the  act. 
We  have  the  ofHclals  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment writing  directly  to  Members  of 
the  Senate — and  I  assume  that  they 
have  written  to  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
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ate — soliciting  additional  funds  for  their 
country 

If  we  are  going  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
Inserting  in  an  appropriation  bill  spe- 
cific sums  for  specific  countries,  all  we 
are  doing  Is  simply  creating  an  Incentive 
for  every  country  to  begin  this  practice 
And  to  carry  out  the  entire  program  in 
this  manner,  I  think,  would  lead  to  a 
scandalous  situation  in  our  own  country. 

As  I  have  alreadj-  said,  there  Is  already 
a  very  large  amount  of  money  m  the  bill 
for  Korea  It  Is  not  identified  for  that 
purpovse.  but  it  is  understood — as  mdi- 
cated  by  the  administration — to  be  for 
Korea 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  an  ample  amount 
in  view  of  what  has  already  been  given 
to  Korea.  Under  the  Brown  letter,  vast 
sums  have  been  given  to  Korea,  osten- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  modernizing 
their  fighting  forces.  We  have  been 
modemizmg  their  troops  that  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam.  But  under  the  Brown 
letter,  we  agreed  to  give  them  very  large 
addillonaj  sums  to  modernize  their  own 
troops  m. their  own  country,  based  upon 
a  ^reai  many  other  privileges  and 
payments. 

This  was  gone  over  by  the  respective 
committees  and  by  the  administration. 
As  I  say  once  more,  this  particular  item 
was  not  recommended  in  the  budget 
What  the  budget  recommended  for  Korea 
was  contemplated  in  what  is  carried  in 
the  regular  bill. 

I  do  not  see  an  excuse  for  doing  this. 
This  has  become  a  kind  of  a  grab  bag.  as 
I  have  already  said. 

The  President  and  his  advisers.  If  they 
choose,  can  make  available  more  money 
if.  m  their  opinion,  it  is  deemed  justi- 
fiable for  the  modernization  of  Korea's 
armed  forces. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  .start 
this  practice  of  specifymg  sums,  above 
the  authorization  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  and  for  a  specific  country,  as  in 
this  case. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  yield. 

Mr  PEXL.  Mr.  President,  speaking  to 
the  Senator  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Is  it  not 
correct  that  this  matter  was  considered 
within  our  committee' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  indeed  It  was. 
It  was  the  occasion  for  a  great  deal  of 
discussion.  Both  the  Korean  and  Taiwan 
Items  were  discussed. 

Mr  PELL  So  what  has  happened  here 
IS  that  a  matter,  which  was  very  clearly 
and  specifically  discussed  In  the  commit- 
tee and,  decided  on  in  the  committee, 
namely,  not  to  give  an  additional  $50 
million  to  Korea,  was  tlien  sirbltranly  re- 
versed by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
as  being  an  error  of  judgment  on  our 
part,  and  the  item  was  inserted  In  their 
laiiKuage. 

It  would  seem  to  me  In  the  light  of  the 
Senator  s  earlier  amendment,  which  I  am 
glad  to  say  prevailed  almost  2  to  1.  that 
the  Senate  believes  that  the  limits  set  by 
the  authorizing  committees,  >hould  be 
followed  I  realize  technically  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  these  limits  may  be 
coiisidered  as  guidelines-  in  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  the  tech- 
nical power  to  vote  less  money  or  more 


money.  In  fact  the  Senate  does  not  agree 
with  this  rule  and  has  Just  decided  that 
the  authorizing  conimltte*  does  have  the 
responsibility  here 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct  What  we  are  doing  in  the  amend- 
ment IS  reconciling  the  Item  with  what 
the  conferees  agreed  to.  Not  only  did  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  consider  It, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  and  strike  it  out. 
but  the  conferees  did  the  same.  It  is  not 
in  the  conference  authorization. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  we  have 
here  is  more  than  a  specific  issue  It  is  a 
question  of  pnnciple,  that  when  a  matter 
has  been  decided  by  the  authorization 
committee,  the  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee,  no  matter  whether  its  members  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, IS  bound  by  the  limits  set  by  the 
authorulng  committee. 

I  hope  that  the  Senators  when  they 
vote  on  the  issue  will  realize  that  the 
matter  was  fully  considered  by  the  au- 
thonzing  committee  and  was  struck  out. 

I  was  struck  by  the  reference  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Aiken >  to  a 
presidium. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  If  a  Senate 
committee  were  to  have  all  the  power 
presently  shown  by  inserting  this  $50 
million  Item,  it  really  would  be  a  presi- 
dium. 

Fortunately,  until  now  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  been  made  up  of 
fair-minded  and  decent  men  and  they 
have  not  overextended  themselves  in  this 
manner. 

But  If  this  amendment  is  rejected,  it 
would  give  tht-m  carte  blanche  to  go 
ahead  and  act  like  a  presidium. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
on  his  analogy 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  President.  I  agree  with 
what  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
been  saying.  The  fact  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  does  not  specify 
an  Item  particularly  for  Korea  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  denying  fimds  to 
Korea. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr  AIKEN.  But  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  felt  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  State  Department,  and  the 
President  were  better  able  to  determine 
where  and  how  much  of  this  appropria- 
tion should  be  spent  better  than  I  was 
or  better  than  the  committee  was. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  make  that 
very  clear.  There  is  more  than  three 
times  this  amount  contemplated  In  the 
existmg  bill  for  Korea  for  military  assist- 
ance 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  administration  will  do  for 
Korea  what  Is  needed  to  be  done  for 
Korea. 

I  hope  no  one  thinks  we  were  taking 
the  position  of  denying;  funds  to  Korea. 

The  fact  remains  that  I  do  not  approve 
of  our  undertaking  to  tell  the  executive 
branch  when,  where  and  how  it  .should 
spend  every  dollar  of  the  money  appro- 
priated. 

If  the  Senate  is  going  to  do  that,  we 
might  as  well  do  away  with  the  executive 
branch  and  hire  a  large  staff  on  the  Hill 
and  do  all  the  work  here 

I  think  people  in  the  executive  branch 
are  perfectly  competent  to  make  the  de- 


cisions, much  more  competent  than  I 
am  In  this  particular  area. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  the  member 
on  the  committee  who  thought  that  we 
should  provide  $375  million  for  military 
assistance,  rather  than  $350  million. 
This  would  allow  for  any  unusual  con- 
ditions In  Korea.  However,  the  majority 
did  not  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  remember  that,  and  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator  is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  will  remember  another 
Item  that  was  changed  In  the  last  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  International  mili- 
tary headquarters,  so  that  actually  it 
worked  out  that  the  $31  million  that  we 
thought  was  going  to  be  devoted  to  pay- 
ing for  our  participation  In  these  facili- 
ties may  now  be  taken  from  other  funds. 
So.  this  item  is  larger  for  the  purpose 
of  assistance  to  Korea  than  we  orig- 
inally thought. 

Mr.  AIKEIN  Mr  President,  as  a  result 
of  some  of  our  decisions  on  the  amounts, 
the  administration  will  have  the  2-year 
extension  it  desired. 

Mr.  JAV^TS.  Mr.  Piesldent.  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  am  also 
a  member  of  the  committee  and  took 
part  m  the  deliberations.  There  is  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  which 
.should  be  established.  I  would  not  myself 
wish — and  I  hope  that  my  chairman 
would  not — to  inhibit  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  if  in  its  judgment  lh:s 
was  required,  from  doing  what  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  did — based  upon 
a  foreign  policy  judgment  or  a  clash  of 
wills  with  the  administration. 

We  really  have  two  principles  at  stake 
here  One  is  the  principle  of  authoriza- 
tion by  the  legislative  committee,  :n 
which  I  am  all  with  my  chairman.  The 
other  IS  the  principle  of  some  independ- 
ent role  by  Congress  in  respect  of  the 
foreign  jwlicy  of  the  Nation.  I  would 
not  wish,  by  anythmg  that  the  chairman 
.said  here,  to  foreclase  us  from  that 
privilege. 

In  this  particular  case,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  'Mr.  Aiken >  has  said 
so  eloquently,  the  committee  came  to  the 
judgment  that  a  purse  of  money,  as  :: 
were,  for  this  purpose  was  the  most  de- 
sirable m  our  Nation's  interest.  In  ar.- 
uther  given  situation,  we  might  or  we 
might  not.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
not  make  this  some  major  policy  prece- 
dent which  would  limit  our  own  judg- 
ment in  respect  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
as  a  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  committee  has 
expressed  itself  on  many  occasions,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  But  when  we  are 
dealing  with  countries  which  are  veiy 
sensitive  in  this  area  and  very  jealous, 
as  one  knows,  whenever  the  committee 
felt  very  strongly  about  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  it  usually  dealt  with  it  in  a  report 
or  m  the  form  of  a  consultation  with  the 
administration,  and  did  not  put  it  Into 
the  law. 

Over  the  years — it  is  not  recent — that 
1ms  been  the  general   practice,  and  by 
and  large  I  think  it  has  been  successful 
There   may   have   been   some   cases   in 
which  It  was  not. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  my  feeling.  But  I 
still  would  not  want  to  shut  the  door  in 
a  given  case  to  giving  us  full  legislative 
authority.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  how 
we  could  do  any  less.  There  may  be  a 
situation  in  which,  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  the  committee,  we 
might  have  to  name  a  country,  and  I 
would  not  want  the  Senate  to  feel — for 
myself — that  this  would  be  denied  to  us 
by  the  position  we  take  here. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  conference 
report  this  year,  the  Senator  well  knows 
we  did  this  in  the  case  of  Israel,  which 
IS,  I  would  say,  an  exception  to  what  is 
generally  a  good  rule. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SECRET  WAR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  ex- 
tensive newspaper  stories  on  American 
activities  in  Laos  are  no  substitute  for 
the  administration,  w^hich  formulates 
and  undertakes  those  activities,  making 
a  full  disclosure  to  the  American  people 
about  a  war  it  has  undertaken  to  fight. 

In  the  first  place,  newspapermen  do 
not  have  access  to  all  the  facts — they  can 
report  what  they  are  told  directly,  or  in- 
ntrectly  through  rumors;  they  can  report 
what  they  see.  The  results  of  reporting 
t  fforts — as  seriously  as  they  may  be  un- 
dertaken— are  oftentimes  nowhere  near 
the  truth  in  fact  or  tone  and  thus  mis- 
leading as  those  of  us  in  public  life,  writ- 
ten about  all  the  time,  should  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  its  ex- 
tensive article  about  Laos,  illustrates  my 
case. 

"Tlie  war  here  costs  the  United  States 
about  $200  million  a  year."  the  story  says. 
It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  declassified 
record  is  released  from  Monday's  execu- 
tive Senate  session  it  will  still  contain 
the  amount  for  Laos  in  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  which  you  all  will  recall 
was  many  times  that  figure. 
Today's  article  almost  casually  relates: 
In  the  past  six  months,  these  bombings  ol 
I  northern  Laos  not  connected  to  the  Vietnam 
■>var)  have  increased  at  least  tenfold.  These 
buinbers  fly  out  of  Thailand. 

Those  two  simple  sentences  have  great 
import  to  the  American  process.  How 
many  sorties  come  out  of  Thailand  to 
bomb  north  Laos?  Under  what  authority 
are  they  imdertaken?  What  imderstand- 
ings  exist  with  the  Thais  to  permit  this 
and  with  the  Lao  that  require  them  to 
be  secret?  Does  any  President  have  the 
right  to  imdertake  such  activities? 

Questions  such  as  these  cannot  be  de- 
bated in  a  newspaper  because  no  news- 
paper can  get  the  answers.  The  Senate 
should    debate    them    and    the    people 


should  be  able  to  listen  for  it  is  their 
money  and  the  lives  of  their  sons  that  are 
involved. 

As  bothered  as  I  am  about  the  lack  of 
facts,  I  am  more  concerned  about  the 
tone  of  articles  such  as  today's  on  Laos. 
The  headline  reads:  "The  Secret  War, 
U.S.  Role  in  Laos  Is  Big.  But  Another 
Vietnam  Is  Not  Likely  To  Develop." 

Mr.  I»resident,  that  attitude  about 
Laos,  fostered  by  administration  officials 
who  are  pressing  the  secrecy  about  our 
activities,  shows  a  complete  lack  of  im- 
derstandlng  about  the  Vietnam  war  ex- 
perience. 

Have  we  become  so  callous  about 
death  and  war  that  unless  it  promises  to 
involve  500,000  of  our  men  and  kill  30,- 
000  we  can  calmly  pass  it  off  as  under 
control  or  in  "low  profile." 

The  writer  of  today's  article  wrongly 
cites  $200  million  as  the  yearly  cost  of 
the  Laos  war  and  then  chalks  it  off  cav- 
alierly as  "less  than  America  spends  on 
one  week's  fighting  in  neighboring  Viet- 
nam." It  is  nothing  to  be  concerned 
about,  he  implies,  as  if  that  $200  mil- 
lion were  not  desperately  needed  in  this 
country  for  a  myriad  of  Government 
programs. 

I  mention  this  not  because  I  want  to 
attack  the  writer  of  the  article.  I  do  it 
because  I  know  this  is  the  attitude  of  the 
foreign  policy  officials  in  our  Govern- 
ment who  push  our  Laos  policy  with  that 
argument  and  whose  judgment  is  cloud- 
ed by  the  ability  to  get  funds  and  au- 
thority in  the  shadow  of  the  Vietnam 
debacle. 

Mr.  President,  in  more  ways  than  not 
Laos  has  already  turned  into  a  Vietnam 
if  you  consider  the  latter  a  war  we  under- 
took where  we  could  not  win  and  fear  to 
lose;  if  you  consider  it  a  war  we  began 
at  a  low  level  of  involvement  and  failed 
to  comprehend  the  enemy's  ability  to  es- 
calate in  pace  with  us;  if  you  consider  it 
a  war  where  we  have  become  tools  rather 
than  the  allies  of  a  regime  that  could 
not  govern  without  us;  if  you  consider 
that  there  was  for  a  time  no  limit  on 
the  escalation  we  were  willing  to  under- 
take; and  if  you  consider  It  an  involve- 
ment we  never  should  have  undertaken 
in  the  first  place. 

Laos  will  never  become  a  Vietnam  in 
only  one  major  way — the  number  of  Lao- 
tians killed  will  never  equal  the  number 
of  Vietnamese  for  there  are  only  3  mil- 
lion Lao  to  begin  with. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  for 
Americans  there  is  one  element  of  our 
Laos  involvement  that  makes  it  worse 
than  Vietnam. 

Until  now,  Laos,  because  of  the  official 
secrecy  surrounding  it,  has  offered  a 
precedent  to  administration  planners — 
military  and  civilian  alike — who  feel  it 
their  mission  to  oppose  with  force  of 
arms  what  they  believe  are  Communist 
incursions  anywhere  in  the  world 
whether  we  have  a  treaty  commitment 
or  not,  without  recoiuse  to  Congress. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  wish  the 
secrecy  policy  on  Laos  to  end.  In  that 
sense  I  believe  the  administration  should 
be  talking  no  more  Lao  along  with  no 
more  Vietnams. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 


ferred, written  by  Mr.  Peter  R.  Kann, 
datelined  Vientiane,  and  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  December  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sbcret  Wab:  U.S.  Role  in  Laos  is  Big, 
But  Another  Vietnam  Is  Not  Ljkely  to 
Develop — America  finances  an  Abmy, 
Commits  No  Fighting  Men;  U.S.  Jets  and 
Pilots  tfsED — The  Enemy:  North  Viet- 
nam 

(By  Peter  R,  Kann) 
Vientiane,  Laos. — Gen.  Vang  Pao  Is  a 
oocky  little  former  sergeant  In  the  French 
army  who  now  hea<ds  a  clandestine,  U.S.- 
backed  army  of  mountain  tribesmen  here. 
Resplendent  in  a  fancy  field  uniform  and 
bedecked  by  so  many  medals  that  he  al- 
most appears  armor-plated,  he  sits  for  an 
interview. 

Are  U.S.  Jets  bombing  In  Laos?  he  is  asked. 
No,  he  says,  though  his  voice  is  periodically 
drowned  out  by  U.S.  Jets  flying  overhead. 
Are  his  troops  armed  with  U.S. -made  M-16 
rifles?  he  is  asked.  No,  he  says,  though  the 
very  men  guarding  him  are  carrying  M-l6s. 
Are  U.S.  helicopters  supporting  his  war  ef- 
fort? he  is  asked.  No,  he  says,  though  he 
boards  a  U.S.  chopper  after  concluding  the 
interview. 

The  Interview  says  much  of  life  In  Laos. 
This  Southeast  Asian  country  Is  a  comic- 
opera  kingdom  playing  host  to  a  tragedy. 
Given  their  choice,  the  three  million  Laotian 
people  would  prefer  to  doze  under  a  para- 
sol, much  like  the  tliree- headed  elephant 
emblazoned  on  their  national  flsig.  But  they 
are  Involved  In  a  war,  a  war  that  has  been 
largely  Imported  by  outside  powers  who  won't 
even  admit  to  being  at  war. 

The  war  periodically  makes  headlines  in 
America,  as  it  has  this  month.  The  Senate 
Monday  decreed  that  no  money  in  a  big  new 
defense  appropriations  bill  can  be  used  to 
finance  Introduction  of  American  ground 
combat  troops  Into  Laos  or  Thailand,  a  stand 
endorsed  by  President  Nixon.  The  i»resldent. 
asked  at  a  press  conference  last  week  about 
the  U.S.  role  In  Laos  and  "the  people  are 
entitled  to  know  everything  that  they  pos- 
sibly can" — and  then  he  said  little. 

another  VIETNAM  TTNLIKELY 

Just  wliat  is  going  on  here?  There  is  a 
war.  The  U.S.  Is  deeply  involved.  But  another 
Vietnam  Is  unlikely.  The  war  here  is  like  a 
secondary  act  In  a  three-ring  circus,  with 
Vietnam,  of  course,  In  the  center  ring.  This 
lesser  war  is  less  costly,  less  fierce  and  leas 
Interesting  tlian  the  main  act.  But  It's  worth 
glancing  at  now  and  then. 

The  war  here  costs  the  U.S.  about  $200 
million  a  year,  which  is  less  than  America 
spends  on  one  week's  fighting  in  neighboring 
Vietnam.  It  is  being  fought  in  the  air  and 
on  the  ground.  The  air  war  is  being  carried 
out  by  U.S.  planes  and  U.S.  pilots,  who  are 
bombing  the  North  Vietnamese  supply  route 
Into  South  Vietnam.  This  President  Nixon 
admits  publicly.  U.S.  pUots  also  are  t>omblng 
areas  in  the  rest  of  Laos,  and  this  President 
Nixon  doesn't  admit  publicly.  In  the  past 
six  months,  these  t>ombings  of  other  aresus 
have  Increased  at  least  tenfold.  These  bomb- 
ers fly  out  of  Thailand. 

The  ground  war  Is  not  being  fought  by 
U.S.  troops,  and  sources  say  it  Is  Inconceiv- 
able that  U.S.  combat  soldiers  will  ever  be 
sent  here.  Rather,  the  ground  war  is  t)elng 
fought  by  the  Armee  Clandestine,  or  AC,  the 
Meo  mountain  tribesmen  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Vang  Pao.  This  army,  esti- 
mated at  anywhere  from  15,000  to  40,000 
soldiers,  is  fully  financed  by  the  U.S..  though 
only  a  few  hundred  U.S.  military  "attaches" 
and  CIA  agents  are  on  hand  to  oversee  the 
operation.  (The  discrepancy  in  troop  esti- 
mates is  typical  of  the  shadowy  nature  of 
the  war  in  Laos.)  The  U.S.  pays,  trains  and 
equips    the    AC;    It    provides    the  AC    with 
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helicopter    mobility    and    tactical    bombing 
support 

Amerloans  plan  and  direct  operatlona — at 
le*8t  at  staff  level.  The  army  la  hard-flghtlng. 
especiaily  by  Laotian  standarda.  and  It  baa 
suffered  heavy  casual ttea  In  the  paat  year 
alone,  lit  of  Its  men  have  been  killed  or 
wounded. 


TH«  UrEMT       NOtTH    VTBTNAM 

The  enemy  here  is  the  North  Vietnamese 
The  Laotian  Community  Party  i  Neo  Lak 
Hak  Sat  I  and  Ita  fighting  arm.  the  Pathet 
Lao.  have  been  waging  a  ■liberation  war" 
ever  since  Laos  achieved  its  Independence  in 
1964  after  the  defeat  of  the  Prench  at  Dlen- 
blenphu.  But  these  days  the  Pathet  Lao  are 
supported — indeed,  very  nearly  supplanted  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  By  U  8  estimate, 
there  now  are  50.000  North  Vletnameee  Army 
(NVA)  troopa  here,  35.000  of  them  in  combat 
units. 

The  Laotian  war  Is  inextricably  wound  up 
with  the  war  In  Vietnam,  yet  the  two  situa- 
tions rire  dimoet  reverse  images  In  aeveraJ 
key  respects.  In  Vietnam,  the  war  is  being 
fought  largely  for  oontrol  of  population;  here 
the  war  is  being  waged  mainly  for  territory 
In  Vietnam,  the  US  often  finds  itself  fight- 
ing a  convetrcional  war  agalnat  the  enemy's 
guerrtr.iis:  nwe  the  0  3-t)acked  troops  are 
the  •juemila*  and  the  Nurth  Vietnamese 
often  find  themselves  fighting  a  conventional 
war.  much  to  their  discomfort. 

Dlplotnata  here  say  neither  side  is  cl'ise 
to  holding  a  winning  hand  in  ^hls  war.  and 
many  >{  them  question  whether  either  side 
really  wanU  to  ■wtn."  Hanoi  la  genenUly 
considered  to  be  using  Laos  Just  ns  a  pawn 
In  Its  efforts  to  achieve  a  favorable  outcome 
In  SouUi  Vietnam  The  U  3..  not  really  con- 
cerned about  "winning  hearts  and  minds"  or 
"nation  building"  or  even  wiping  out  the 
Pathet  Lao.  rather  seems  to  be  waging  a 
defensive  or  delaying  action  aimed  at  stymie- 
ing North  Vietnamese  moves  here  until  such 
time  as  peace  Is  achieved  in  Vietnam  Peace 
in  Laos  will  then  naturally  follow,  these 
diplomats  assert. 

NO    LONG-TEkM    COMMrTMXMT 

Since  the  US.  doesn't  admit  Its  military 
involvement  here,  it  can  hardly  brag  about 
any  successes.  But.  in  the  view  of  a  number 
of  non-U. 3  diplomats  here,  the  American  in- 
volvement has  paid  reasonable  dividends  at 
a  bargain  price 

The  U.S.  has  proved  capable  of  organizing 
a  guerrilla  army  that  Is  more  at  home  in 
Laotian  terrain  than  are  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, these  diplomats  say  US  air  power, 
they  add.  has  proved  effective  against  enemy 
troops  and  positions,  such  as  on  the  Plalne 
des  Jarres.  a  strategic  high  plateau  that 
had  been  in  Communist  hands  from  1964  un- 
til bombing  raids  in  August  And,  say  de- 
fenders of  U  S  action  here,  there  is  no  long- 
term  commitment  to  involvement  in  the 
fighting  here. 

The  U  3.  campaign  Is  being  carried  out 
precisely  the  way  a  counter-insurgency  war 
should  be  (ought,  say  these  defenders  (not 
all  of  whom  are  Americana).  The  U.S..  they 
assert,  should  continue  to  do  exactly  what  It 
la  doing  until  Hanoi  decides  to  talk  instead 
of  fight. 

But.  at  the  moment,  nobody  Is  really  win- 
ning and  nobody  Is  :aslng  here-  except,  of 
course,  the  Laotians,  a  charming,  gentle  p>eo- 
ple  who  deserve,  but  perhaps  don  t  expect, 
better  There  are  no  reliable  statistics  on 
anything  In  Laos,  but  it's  estimated  that  up 
to  half  a  million  people  have  become  war 
refugees  since  1982.  Hardest  hit  have  been 
the  mountain  tribesmen  of  the  north,  nxany 
of  whom  now  subsist  on  t>ags  of  rice  dropped 
from  U  3    planes. 

The  Laotians,  whose  country  has  been  a 
battleground  for  years,  are  a  peace-loving 
people.  "The  Laotians  Just  aren't  warlike. 
Their  idea  of  war  is  avoiding,  not  seeking 
contact."  says  one   European  diplomat.  The 


Royal  Laotian  army,  says  one  Western  mili- 
tary offloer.  Is  without  a  doubt  the  worst 
army  I  have  ever  seen-  It  makes  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  look  like  Storm  TYoopers." 
The  Royal  L^uHlan  army  is  a  hodgepodge 
of  rightists,  neutralists  and  simple  opportu- 
nists that  has  been  fighting  the  Pathet  Lao 
off  and  on  since  Dlenblenphu  The  fighting 
has  continued  despite  the  Geneva  accord  of 
1962  which  was  reached  after  the  Royal 
Laotian  government  had  come  even  closer 
than  usual  to  total  collapse  The  accord 
called  for  .i  neutralized  Laoe  under  a  tripar- 
tite regime  led  by  a  largely  figurehead  king 
and  a  neutralist  prime  minister  The  agree- 
ment iilfui  i-ailed  for  removal  of  all  foreign 
military  forces  from  Laos 

A    POOLSIDK    .assess  MC  NT 

The  Royal  Lat)tlan  army  and  the  Pathet 
Lju)  continue  to  fight,  though  the  war  now 
lias  been  largely  taken  .>ver  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  U  .s  -backed  army  of 
trttiesmen  Lao'laii  men  ire  in  short  supply, 
iUi'J  the  two  ragtag  armies  ivmtain  youths 
as  young  lis  13  years  lid  The  manpower 
shortage  Is  such  that  defectors  from  the 
Pathet  Lao  sometimes  are  simply  Issued  new 
scraps  of  uniforms  and  immediately  .isslgned 
to  a  R.)Vi\l  I.iotUii  iirmy  unit 

The  Ijiotlans  seem  content  to  accept  their 
lot  The  men  in  the  Royal  I^autlan  army  earn 
2  J50  kip.  or  le.ss  than  »6  a  month  The  Pathet 
Lao  fcnicr'.pts  earn  even  less  iUiU  often  wind 
up  Utile  niLire  than  beasts  of  burden,  packing 
supplies  for  llie  North  Vletnanaese  troops 
here  The  tn.'uutaln  Tibesmen  lu  the  US - 
backed  Armee  (.'lanUefctlne  make  considerably 
more  than  the  men  in  either  local  army  ) 

The  l-ao  are  a  verv  easv  people  Tliev  work, 
remain  pnor.  accept  U  and  are  happy.  In 
other  c-ovuitrtea.  they  would  strike  or  revolt, 
but  not  here  We  are  lucky  'hey  are  Laotians," 
one  cynlral  Laotian  general  says  of  his  coun- 
trymen as  he  sips  Scotch  beside  the  swim- 
ming pool  of  his  villa  on  the  outskirts  of 
Vientiane 

There  seems  to  be  remarkably  little  aware- 
ness of  social  injustice  among  most  Laotians, 
perhap.''  because  the  poor  here  have  always 
been  pHK>r  and  have  not  yet  approached  the 
stage  of  rising  expectations."  Laos,  roughly 
the  size  of  Oregon  and  the  shape  of  Califor- 
nia, remains  basically  a  feudal  country  run 
by  a  score  of  elite  families  who  divvy  up  the 
most  important  and  lucrative  government 
Jobs  and   business  concessions. 

This  elite  doesn't  want  to  share  its  riches 
The  king,  for  example,  refused  to  let  workers 
from  the  American  Agency  for  International 
Development  resettle  hapless  war  refugees 
on  unused  royal  lands  until  the  Americans 
promised  to  build  roads  to  one  of  the  royal 
family's  private,  profit-making  timber  con- 
ce.sslons 

AN  ANTicoaaupnoN  "carv*" 

The  lAotlan  government  barely  exists, 
much  less  functions,  outside  the  larger  towns. 
The  occasional  programs  or  policies  launched 
by  the  central  government  generally  sink 
without  a  trace  One  European  diplomat  re- 
counts a  recent  antlcorruptlon  drive:  "They 
sacked  three  p>08tal  employes,  who  were 
promptly  resettled  in  another  nalnlstry.  End 
of  drive" 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  the  neutralist 
prime  minister,  earlier  this  year  announced 
plans  for  a  dynamic  new  neutralist  political 
party.  Bvit,  says  one  diplomat  here,  "It 
emerged  for  a  few  weeks  as  a  debating  club 
and  then  disbanded  "  There  Is  an  annual 
effort  at  military  reform;  •Qnce  a  year,  some 
rich  old  colonels,  who  used  to  be  bright  young 
colonels,  present  a  sweeping  reform  plan 
which  Is  accepted,  Ignored  and  forgotten  And 
everyone  Is  happy,"  says  a  Westerner  here 

There  are  Americans  and  others  here  who 
believe  that  the  lackadaisical  Laotian  gov- 
ernment Is  living  on  borrowed  time.  Someday, 
they  say.  If  not  In  a  year  then  in  a  decade, 
the  lamb-like  Laotians  will  demand  a  better 


deal  from  life,  and  when  that  happens  the 
Pathet  Lao  will  be  the  beneficiaries. 

Pew  observers  here  doubt  that  if  the 
Laotians  were  left  alone  they  somehow  could 
settle  their  differences,  at  least  for  a  time 
On  the  face  of  it,  peace  In  Laos  should  be  far 
easier  to  achieve  than  peace  In  Vietnam 
Animosities  between  Communists  and  ant;- 
Communists  in  Laoe  are  not  nearly  as  iii- 
tenae  as  in  Vietnam. 

The  Laotian  king  is  accepted  as  tltulur 
head  of  the  country  by  all  contending  grouji.s 
The  Geneva  settlement  of  1962  Is  still  basic- 
ally acceptable  to  the  Communists.  Souvar.i.a 
Phouma,  the  aristocratic  and  autocratic 
prime  minister  around  whom  the  GeiU'va 
accord  was  shaped,  probably  could  airam 
make  himself  acceptable  to  the  CommuniMs 
by  some  subtle  political  maneuvering  iHe 
has  deftly  managed  to  survive  a  series  .  f 
plots,  counterplots  and  coups  among  varlr  us 
rightest  and  neutralist  factions  since  i.e 
came  to  power,  though  once  an  American  uni- 
bassador  hswl  to  rescue  him  from  an  out- 
house where  he  had  been  unceremonlou  .v 
confined  by  dissident  generals.)  Indeed.  :n 
name  at  least,  a  coalition  government.  ;:i- 
cluding  Communist  ministers,  still  exi  -s 
here 

A  MAJOR  BATTUi  IS  EXPSCTBO 

And  yet  fighting  continues  here-^and  a-  .» 
quickened  pace.  It  is  the  dry  season  here 
now,  which  Is  the  fighting  season,  and  there 
Is  talk  that  within  the  next  few  montl.s 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  launch  a  ma'  r 
attack  against  the  US  -backed  Armee  C'.an- 
destlne  The  atuck.  If  It  comes,  will  be  is 
much  for  political  as  for  mlUtary  reasc;  s 
sources  say  The  Armee  Clandestine  Is  t'.e 
only  effective  antl-Conmiunlat  force  In  La'  s 
and  the  propeiganda  value  of  Its  defeat  woulJ 
outweigh  the  military  value. 

The  conaenaus  among  diplomats  here  is 
that  If  Hanoi  decided  on  a  full-scale  eflcrt 
to  take  over  Laos,  using  several  crack  di  ;- 
Blona  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army,  the 
effort  probably  would  succeed.  "If  they're 
willing  to  put  In  the  resources  they  can  take 
anything  they  want  In  this  country — or  .ill 
of  It."  says  a  senior  U.S.  official. 

There  are  many  theories  on  how  the  US 
would  react  to  such  an  attack,  but  no  (ne 
suggests  that  'Washington  would  send  in 
ground  combat  troops.  Most  sources  doubt 
that  Hanoi  will  try  to  overrun  the  country, 
however.  For  one  thing,  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  have  to  divert  heavy  assets 
from  the  more  Important  war  In  Vietnam 
Por  another,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  out- 
siders here  and  could  hardly  look  like  any- 
thing but  an  army  of  foreign  conquerors 
If  they  marched,  say.  Into  Vientiane. 

HANOI'S  POSITION 

Hanoi  has  made  some  gains  In  fighting 
here  Last  March  at  least  10  NVA  bstUUons 
were  used  to  capture  the  relatively  (for 
Laos)  Important  military  center  of  Muong 
Soul.  In  north  central  Laos.  This  was  widely 
viewed  as  military  escalation. 

But  Hanoi  cannot  be  entirely  pleased  with 
Its  current  role  In  Laoe.  To  influence  the 
future  political  shape  of  Laos  (when  the  time 
comes  to  form  a  new  coalition  governmen*  i 
the  Cormunlsts  must  take  and  occupy  ter- 
ritory. This  requires  main-force  units,  not 
guerrilla  fighters.  To  Jolt  the  U.S.  poslti.m 
In  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  or  the  talking  in 
Paris,  the  Communists  need  dramatic  vic- 
tories like  Muong  Soul.  This  also  requires 
main-force  units. 

But  North  Vietnam  Is  finding  it  dlfflcult 
to  move  these  soldiers  and  their  supplies.  To 
move  rice  and  arms  and  men,  the  NVA  mu.«t 
depend  on  the  few  roada  that  twist  through 
the  rugged  mountains  To  mount  major  mili- 
tary campaigns,  the  NVA  must  use  as  stag- 
ing areas  the  few  easily  traverslble  plateaus 
like  the  Plalne  des  Jarres.  But  roads  and 
fiatlands  are  vulnerable  to  V  8.  air  power 
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.\a  the  fighting  drags  on,  the  unfortunate 
Laotian  people  try  to  get  by  as  beat  as  pos- 
sible They  cant  really  Ignore  the  war.  Tbelr 
plight  may  l)est  be  summed  up  by  the  monu- 
mental arch  that  bestrides  the  main  avenue 
uf  otherwise  unmemorable  Vientiane. 

Begun  nearly  a  decade  iLgo,  the  arch  has 
grown  In  tiers,  like  some  whimsical  wedding 
cake,  encompassing  the  wildest  fancies  of 
waves  of  Laotian  artisans  and  swallowing  up 
tons  of  U.S. -donated  cement  destined  for 
more  practical  projects.  This  rococo  master- 
piece, replete  with  every  Imaginable  archi- 
tectural superfluity,  remains,  of  course,  un- 
finished. 

But  Its  name  was  changed  recently — from 
Monument  to  Victory  to  Monument  for  the 
Dead. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14794)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
l.ited  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr. 
MmsHALL,  Mr.  Conte,  and  Mr.  Bow,  were 
.■appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.'^ideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  15149)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
[lurposes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas that  he  desires  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
(iuorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
reeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
(>pix)se  the  pending  amendment. 

I  believe  it  would  be  interpreted  as  an 
infriendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  if  we  strike  from  the  appropria- 
tion bill  the  item  earmarking  $50  mil- 
lion for  military  aid  to  South  Korea. 

There  is  overwhelming  justification 
I'll'  this  appropriation. 

thirst,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  North 
Korean  Communist  government  main- 


tains a  massive  military  establishment 
and  that  it  continues  to  engage  in  nu- 
merous provocative  and  warlike  actions 
directed  against  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea  and  against  the  Uli.  forces  there. 

The  warning  signs  have  been  out  for 
some  time  now.  Within  the  ptist  2  years 
there  has  been  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo, 
the  attempted  assassination  of  President 
Park,  the  shooting  down  of  an  unarmed 
American  plane  100  miles  at  sea  and, 
within  the  pcist  week,  the  hijacking  of  a 
South  Korean  passenger  plane. 

Second,  there  is  the  fact  that,  de- 
spite the  grave  peril  on  their  owti  fron- 
tiers, our  South  Korean  allies  have  con- 
tributed 50,000  men  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
These  forces  have  borne  themselves  with 
remarkable  effectiveness  and  courage, 
and  they  have  carried  a  heavy  share  of 
the  battle.  Moreover,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  the  South  Korean  contribution  In 
manpower  substantially  exceeds  our  own. 

Third,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thorization reported  by  the  Senate- 
House  conferees  is  ah-eady  $75  million 
below  the  figure  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, as  essential  to  our  national 
security  interests. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  car- 
ries, it  will  seriously  undercut  our  entire 
position  in  the  Far  East. 

It  would  be  an  affront  to  our  South 
Korean  allies. 

It  would  directly  increase  the  danger 
of  war  in  Korea  by  encouraging  Kim  II 
Sung,  the  mad  Communist  dictator  of 
North  Korea,  to  believe  that  we  are 
ready  to  abandon  our  South  Korean 
allies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  reluctant  to 
get  into  this  discussion.  I  wish  it  had 
never  taken  place. 

What  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
said  about  leaving  the  allocation  of  mili- 
tary aid  funds  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
It  may  be  better  in  most  cases  to  do  it 
in  that  way,  rather  than  on  a  country 
by  country  basis.  I  am  sure  the  President 
would  exercise  his  great  care  and  cau- 
tion in  allocating  such  aid. 

What  troubles  me  is  that  this  discus- 
sion is  going  to  be  interpreted,  particu- 
larly in  the  Far  East,  as  a  lack  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  Senate  with  the 
problems  of  South  Korea. 

I  hope  I  am  mistaken  about  that,  but 
I  fear  I  am  not.  For  that  reason,  I  think 
we  are  in  a  most  unfortunate  posture. 

South  Korea  has  been  our  ally,  has 
fought  with  us  on  her  own  territory,  and 
she  is  fighting  with  us  in  Vietnam.  These 
facts  alone,  I  think,  make  many  of  us  feel 
a  special  concern  for  that  little  country 
in  the  Far  East. 

My  own  view  is  that  one  of  the  worst 
things  that  could  happen  to  us  would  be 
the  belief — on  the  part  of  the  Asians, 
in  particular — that  there  is  a  lack  of 
sympathy  in  the  United  States  for  the 
Government  of  South  Korea. 

I  am  fearful  that  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  that  is  exactly  what  will  hap- 
pen. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  administration 
asked  for  this  item.  I  assume  it  did. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  a  question. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  wishes  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  and  I  wish 
the  Senator  could  tell  me  if  the  admin- 
istration asked  for  this  item? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  item  was  not. 
There  is  a  very  substantial  sum  already 
in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  that, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial sum  already  in  the  bill  that  they 
recommended.  This  was  put  in  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  with- 
out any  budget  request. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  information. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  report  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understand  that.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  got  there. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  give  me  his 
reaction  to  what  I  have  said. 

I  feel  that  the  people  in  the  Far  East- 
em  area  will  say  that  this  is  a  change 
and  that  we  are  unsympathetic  to  the 
plight  of  those  people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  basis  for  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  imply  that  the 
Senator  is  unsympathetic  to  the  Koreans. 
I  do  not  know  any  Senator  who  is.  But 
I  am  afraid  that  will  be  the  interpreta- 
tion placed  on  the  Senator's  amendment, 
and  that  our  enemies  will  make  a  lot  of 
it. 

They  will  taunt  our  South  Korean  al- 
lies and  say,  "There  are  your  American 
friends.  They  obviously  do  not  consider 
you  very  important.  As  soon  as  they  can 
dump  you,  they  will  do  so." 

It  would  be  a  tremendous  propaganda 
boon  for  our  enemies.  I  hope  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  that  it  would 
be  exploited  by  them  and  encourage 
them  to  rash  action.  For  that  reason,  I 
wish  we  could  somehow  deal  with  this 
matter  without  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  everything 
I  can  say  about  this  matter.  I  know  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  said  it  is  not  his  purpose, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  not,  to  prohibit  fur- 
ther military  aid  to  South  Korea.  He 
said  that,  in  recommending  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $350  million  in  military 
aid.  the  administration  wants  that 
amount  of  money  in  Korea  to  dispose  of 
as  it  sees  fit. 

This  may  be  true  in  a  formal  sense. 
But  I  say  again  for  the  record,  and  I 
hope  for  the  interest  of  Senators,  that  if 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to  it  could  have 
a  profound  political  impact. 

Instead  of  underscoring  our  determi- 
nation to  help  South  Korea  defend  it- 
self against  North  Korean  Communist 
aggression,  this  amendment  might  sug- 
gest to  North  Korea  that  we  are  grow- 
ing indifferent  to  the  fate  of  South  Ko- 
rea; and  the  North  Korean  Communists, 
in  consequence,  would  probably  become 
more  belligerent  In  their  attitude  toward 
South  Korea,  hijack  more  planes,  sink 
more  ships,  and  shoot  down  more  planes. 

This  is  my  great  fear.  For  that  reason 
I  think  it  would  be  a  dreadful  mistake 
to  agree  to  the  proposed  amendment  at 
this  critical  juncture. 
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since  the  amendment  already  ap- 
proved makes  It  essential  that  the  fig- 
ures in  the  appropriation  bill  conform 
with  those  agreed  to  by  the  authorization 
conferees,  there  is  no  economy  of  any 
kind  to  be  effected  by  approving  the 
pending  amendment 

The  only  real  purpose  accomplished 
by  this  act  would  be  political  It  would 
be  antt-South  Korean,  and  it  would  be  so 
Interpreted  by  our  fnends  and  by  our 
enemies. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 
The  brave  South  Korean  people,  who 
have  suffered  so  much  for  their  own  free- 
dom and  who  have  fought  so  courageous- 
ly on  our  side,  deserve  better  than  this 

Mr.  MTT.T.gR  Mr.  President.  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korea  in  1966  and.  again, 
in  November  of  1969.  On  both  occasions  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes  the  equipment  being  used  by  the 
military  swices  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea  and -also  to  be  informed  by  our 
own  intelligence  sources  of  the  nature 
of  the  military  threat  posed  by  the  North 
Korean  Communists 

Also,  as  all  of  us  should  know,  the 
North  Korean  leaders  are  amoni?  the 
most  has  tile  and  aggressive  Communists 
in  the  world.  Not  a  week  goes  by  without 
an  mcident  provoked  by  North  Korea — 
either  around  the  DMZ  or  along  the 
shores  of  South  Korea,  and  many  of  these 
incidents  have  resulted  in  the  death  of 
our  own  American  soldiers  and  of  our 
South  Korean  allies 

The  situation  has  «rown  increasingly 
hostile  and  dangerous,  particularly  be- 
cause the  North  Korean  military  forces 
are  equipped  with  the  latest  in  weapons 
and  aircraft.  For  .South  Korea  to  con- 
tinue to  avoid  attack — or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way — for  North  Korean  leaders  to 
be  deterred  from  makmg  a  miscalcula- 
tion and  launching  an  attack,  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korean  .simply  must  have 
military  equipment  equal  m  quality  to 
that  of  North  Korea.  That  is  what  the 
point  at  issue  is  all  about. 

And  It  comes  down  to  this  If  the  Sen- 
ate wishes  to  run  an  increasing  nsk  of 
war — of  attack  by  North  Korea  on  our 
ally.  South  Korea,  then  vote  for  this 
amendment  If  the  Senate  does  not  wish 
to  do  so.  then  vote  down  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  .Arkansas 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  take 
place  on  the  pending  amendment  not 
later  than  .5  minutes  from  now 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection"'  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  on  any  furth^-r 
amendments,  if  there  are  any  further 
amendments,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'' 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 


Mr  McGrE  > .  probably  would  like  to 
speak  May  he  be  given  as  much  time  as 
he  wishes  to  speak? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    On    the    pending 
amendment? 
Mr  PONG   Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PONG  Mr  President,  in  South 
Korea  we  have  a  very  reliable,  strong, 
and  dependable  ally.  She  has  sent  40.- 
000  troops  to  Vietnam.  She  is  also  will- 
ing to  have  America  store  nuclear  weap- 
ons there  when  we  remove  them  from 
Okinawa  She  has  in  every  respect  been 
a  very  strong  ally  of  the  United  States. 
Although  the  adrndnistration  did  not 
ask  for  this  item  It  has  come  to  us  and 
It  has  been  reported  favorably  from  the 
committee  I  think  we  should  not  delete 
!t  If  we  delete  it.  it  would  suggest  to 
South  Korea  that  maybe  she  Ls  not  the 
strong  ally  we  think  she  is  I  ask  Senators 
to  vote  against  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyonilng  desire  to  speak 
un  the  amendmenf 

Mr  McGEE.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Unani- 
mous con.sent  was  given  that  the  vote 
take  place  not  later  than  .5  minutes  from 
that  time,  which  was  approximately  a 
minute  and  a  half  ago,  except  that  per- 
mission was  given  for  the  Senator  from 
Wyomina;  to  speak 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  I  have  no 
extensive  remarks  to  make.  I  intend  to 
opFxxse  the  amendment  for  the  very  rea- 
son I  think  the  need  m  South  Korea  for 
these  additional  funds  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  The  Department  of  De- 
fcn.se  made  it  very  clear  that  the  funds 
would  be  put  to  good  and  constructive 
u.se.  and  inasmuch  as  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  .Appropriations  as  well  as  the 
House  authorizing  committee  had  in- 
cluded these  funds  in  the  original  sum 
that  this  body  would  be  well  advised  to 
stand  by  these  allies 

Therefore.  I  oppose  the  pending 
amendment 

Mr  CANNON  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield  ■* 

Mr  McGEE  I  yield 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  a  fact  tiiat  to 
.strike  out  this  provision,  as  the  amend- 
ment suggests  now.  would  certainly  be 
a  clear  indication  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  support  South  Korea  which  has  really 
been  our  strongest  ally  m  the  Far  East. 
Mr  McGEE  The  Senator  is  exactly 
nsht  and  it  comts  at  a  very  critical  mo- 
ment when  all  kinds  of  pressures  are 
being  exerted  to  try  to  split  or  create 
defects  in  the  ranks.  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant. 

Mr  CANNON.  We  are  doing  everything 
to  help  them  up  on  the  border  and.  In 
turn,  they  are  helping  us  in  South  Viet- 
nam by  providing  troops.  They  provide 
the  only  substantial  number  of  troops  be- 
side our  own  that  are  In  Vietnam,  out- 
side of  the  South  Vietnamese.  I  think  it 
would  be  unfortunate  If  we  took  this 
precipitate  action  now  to  strike  an  ap- 
parent assist  to  South  Korea  from  the 
bUl  because  it  rould  be  misinterpreted  as 
a  dep>arture  from  assisting  a  country  that 
has  been  a  great  ally. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  Mr.  Cannon  >  and  all  my  col- 
leagues that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
fair,  in  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr  Fvlbright).  to  leave  it 
as  It  IS  because  there  were  developed,  m 
a  speech  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
in  colloquy,  among  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  '  Mr.  Aiken  > .  myself,  and  other 
Senators,  two  points  which  bear  upon 
what  was  said.  One.  that  Korea  will  un- 
doubtedly not  suffer.  There  are  adequate 
resources  In  the  $350  million  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Korea.  The  objection 
was  to  naming  It  as  a  country.  This  has 
been  a  longstanding  policy  objection  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  What- 
ever the  Senate  may  do  about  this 
amendment  I  think  it  would  be  unfor- 
tunate to  leave  the  impression  if  the 
amendment  were  to  prevail,  that  it  is  a 
significant  rebuff  to  Korea.  It  has  been 
made  crj-stal  clear  In  the  debate  that 
there  are  adequate  amounts  in  the  $350 
million.  It  was  not  intended  for  Korea 
to  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  principle  which 
the  Foreian  Relations  Committee  feels, 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  con- 
tends for.  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  that  an  individual  country  des- 
ignation should  not  be  made. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Cannon  I  on  the  views  he  has  just 
expressed.  I  also  want  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  i  Mr.  McGee  ' 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Fong  ' 
on  their  contnbutions  to  the  discussion 
In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
York.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator was  in  the  Chamber  when  I  was 
tr>'mR  to  make  the  point  that  we  are 
Koinc  to  .suffer  a  ternfic  political  and 
propaganda  .setback  if  this  amendment 
IS  passed,  becau.se  then  our  enemies  and 
North  Korea  in  the  first  instance,  will  be 
encouraged  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  changing  its  attitude  toward  South 
Korea 

We  do  not  want  that  to  happen.  But 
I  am  .sure  that  it  would  happen  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  And  we  cannot 
afford  to  run  this  risk. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  tensions  have  .sprung  up  all  along 
the  38th  parallel  and  tests  have  been  run 
against  us  on  the  part  of  North  Korea 
.solely  to  find  a  weakness  or  a  break- 
through or  an  exposure  of  any  American 
intentions  to  back  away. 

I  think  that  the  symbolism  here  is  per- 
haps even  more  important  than  the  ac- 
tual number  of  dollars  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  reject  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask.  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yields  the  floor. 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  will  take 
place. 

All  time  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Chair  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  which 
amendment  Is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  6.  in  lines  21  through  24,  strike 
out  ■•$375,000,000.  of  which  $50,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  Republic  of  Korea" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof   "$350,000,000". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  inquire  if  the  re- 
duction from  $375  million  to  $350  mil- 
lion was  in  accord  with  earlier  proceed- 
incs  held  today? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
iiaving  voted  in  the  affirmative).  Mr. 
President,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  ) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay";  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Having  already  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son I ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  >,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
•  Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  i  Mr.  Hollings  > .  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye>.  the  Senator 
Irom  Louisiana.  'Mr.  Long)  .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is 
absent  because  of  Illness  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTi   is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The     Senator     from     Illinois      (Mr. 
Percy  >    and   the   Senator   from   Texas 
Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
Irom  Illinois  iMr.  Percy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  "Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 

nays  47.  as  follows: 

(No.  257  Leg.] 

YEAS— 38 

Aiken  Hartke  Pell 

Urooke  Katfleld  Prouty 

B'.irdlck  Hushes  Proxmire 

b\rd.  Va.  Javlts  Randolph 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho     Rlblcoff 

Church  Kennedy  Schwelker 

Cranston  Mansfield  Smith.  Maine 

Eai^leton  Mathlas  Spong 

Ellender  McGovern  Tydlngs 

fiilbrlght  Mondale  Williams.  N.J. 

GoodeU  Moss  WUllams.  Del. 

Oore  Muskle  Young.  Ohio 

Ha.'-t  Nelson 


NAYS— 47 

Allen  Ervln  Montoya 

Allott  Fannin  Murphy 

Baker  Fong  Packwood 

Bayb  Goldwater  Pastore 

Bellmen  GrltBn  Pearson 

Bennett  Oumey  Saxbe 

Bible  Hansen  Scott 

Boggs  HoUand  Smith,  lU. 

Cannon  Hruska  Sparkman 

Cook  Jackson  Stennts 

Cotton  Jordan,  N.C.  Stevens 

Curtis  Magnuson  Talmadge 

Dodd  McClellan  Thurmond 

Dole  McGee  Yarborough 

Domlnlck  Mclntyre  Young,  N,  Dak. 

Eastland  Miller 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED—! 


Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 14 


Anderson 

Cooper 

Gravel 

Harris 

HolUngs 


Inouye 

Long 

McCarthy 

Metcalf 

Mundt 


Percy 
Russell 
Symington 
Tower 


So  Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
agreed  to  respond  to  general  questions 
that  Senators  want  to  raise  about  the 
bill.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  some  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  JAVTFS.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
with  interest  that  the  committee  omitted 
an  Item  which  was  provided  for  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  entitled  "Pro- 
totype Desalting  Plant,"  with  the  amount 
of  $20  million.  This  item  Is  dealt  with  at 
page  12  of  the  committee  report. 

I  think  it  Is  important,  Mr.  President, 
to  point  out  that  though  the  committee 
assigns  as  the  reasons  for  not  funding 
this  project  Secretary  Rogers'  thought 
that  it  was  not  feasible  at  this  time.  It  Is 
a  fact  that  this  Imaginative  project  was 
not  suggested  or  recommended  by  the 
State  Department  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  quite  through. 
I  was  waiting  because  the  Senator  was 
busy. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  knows  I  stand  ready  with  an  an- 
swer, whatever  his  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know.  I  would  just  like 
to.  If  I  may,  lay  the  facts  on  the  table. 

This  partlciUar  Item  did  not  originate 
with  the  State  Department.  Hence,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  State  De- 
partment could  be  looked  to  for  con- 
firmation of  its  feasibility  or  desirability. 
It  originated  In  the  other  body,  in  the 
House  authorization  bill.  Subsequently, 
I  might  say,  due  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  himself, 
it  appeared  in  slightly  different  form  In 
the  authorization  bill  of  this  body. 

In  both  cases,  it  was  approved  In  the 
authorization  process,  and  now  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  part  of  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  bill  agreed  upon  in  confer- 
ence. 


The  important  thing  I  am  trying  to  do 
here  In  the  Senate  Is  to  establish  the 
fsujtual  foimdatlon  In  the  record,  so  that 
Senators  will  have  heard  about  and 
understand  the  justification,  should  the 
appropriations  conferees  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  It  ought  to  be  Included. 

The  project  essentially  Is  a  pilot  plant 
undertaking,  which  follows  from  an 
amendment  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  with  21 
Senators  Including  myself  as  cosponsors. 
Its  aim  is  to  provide  for  a  joint  venture 
with  Israel  in  a  critically  Important  area, 
to  wit,  the  desalting  of  sea  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  fresh  water. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  Is  a  joint  venture  be- 
tween two  coimtrles,  with  each  country 
putting  up  an  equal  amount,  and  with 
Israel,  In  this  case,  putting  up  an  addi- 
tional $60  million  for  related  equipment. 

The  reason  for  choosing  Israel  was 
threefold:  One,  it  was  willing,  and  has 
unique  technology  experience  and  capa- 
bilities in  this  field.  Two,  it  is  in  an  area 
where  it  can  be  tested  practically,  lie- 
cause  of  the  tremendous  need  of  water 
In  the  whole  Middle  East.  Therefore  It 
could  be  a  prototype  for  the  whole  Mid- 
dle East — as  well  as  the  whole  United 
States,  which  also  needs  water.  Three, 
the  costs  Involved  for  us  are  very  much 
lower  than  they  would  be  If  we  did  it  all 
by  ourselves.  Also  the  techniques  would 
be  the  most  advanced  techniques  upon 
which  the  parties  could  agree.  That  in- 
volves our  own  Interior  Department.  If 
they  could  not  agree,  obviously  the 
United  States  would  not  go  Into  It.  For 
all  of  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  project  has  commended  itself 
very  highly  to  both  authorizing  commit- 
tees and  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  memljers  as  a  whole. 

I  only  make  this  statement  so  that  we 
might  have  a  factual  record  here  in  the 
Senate.  I  can  appreciate  a  much  better 
reason  than  that  assigned  in  the  report 
why  the  Appropriations  Committee  felt  it 
coiUd  not  act,  because,  again,  this  was 
uniquely  a  Congressional  matter.  It  not 
being  a  State  Department  or  an  adminis- 
tration recommendation,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  had  no  authorization 
when  it  acted. 

The  matter  will  be  in  conference,  so 
really  it  was  proper  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  not  to 
deal  with  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo- 
randum detailing  the  situation  as  it  af- 
fects this  project  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together,  with  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  intromlced  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson),  with  21 
Senate  sponsors,  of  whom  I  am  one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandttm — Proposed     Desalting     Plant 
tN   Israel 

1 .  ORIGIK  op  the  PROJECT 

The  project  was  developed  after  five  years 
of  Joint  study  and  research  Initiated  by 
President  Johnson  in  1964. 

It  was  recommended  by  George  D.  Woods, 
former  president  of  the  World  Bank,  who  was 
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the  head  of  the  US  negotiating  team  and 
was  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Johnson 
AdmlnlBtratlon  on  January  17.  1999  <Se«  the 
attached  statement  by  Max  N  Edwards,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the 
•ignlflcance  of  the  project  i 

The  United  States  would  put  up  $40  mil- 
lion to  cover  half  the  cost  of  construction 
and  operation  of  the  desalting  plant  for  Ave 
ye«ra.  Israel  would  contribute  an  equal 
amount  In  addition.  Israel  would  put  up  an 
estimated  tflO  million  for  the  power  plant. 

2      WHT     THIS     WOJ»CT     IS     IMI^BTANT     TO     THI 
ONrrXD     7TATXS 

The  world  needs  to  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  freoh  water  for  agriculture  In  order 
to  augment  the  world's  food  supply  and  Co 
help  avert  a  hunger  crisis  That  requires 
larxe-scale  efDclently  operated  plants  to  re- 
duce the  coat  of  desalted  water  to  prices  that 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay  The  0nited  States 
needs  experience  and  Itnowledge  for  use  In 
water  deficient  areas  m  our  own  country  and 
to  assist  less-developed  countries  around  the 
world . 

3.  WHY  BUILD  THE  PLANT  IN  ISEAXLT 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  this 
projeM  sh'iuid  be  deferred  for  fiscal  reasons 
and  b*caua^  further  research  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  country 

In  our  Judgment  it  would  be  economical 
to  undertake  this  project  In  Israel  because 
new  processes  can  be  tried  lUt  there  at  a 
much  :ower  cost  than  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition.  Israel  would  be  making  Its  own 
contribution  in  funds  And  technological  pro- 
ficiency 

Israel  anticipates  a  critical  water  shortage 
In  the  1970s  and  she  has  an  urgent  need  to 
develop  new  water  resources  She  has  Itnow- 
how  In  desalting  techniques  and  she  has  ex- 
perience in  the  management  and  use  of  her 
existing  water  supply. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  project  In  the 
House,  testimony  was  submitted  by  two  top 
authorities:  Dr  Abel  Wolman.  who  served 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Water  Resources 
Board,  and  Philip  Spom.  who  has  served  the 
U  S.  government  as  consultant  un  many  U.S. 
commissions  Both  men  strongly  recommend 
the  project. 

Wolnian  said 

"Israel  is  one  of  rhe  few  countries  in  the 
world  which,  because  of  necessity,  has  an  ex- 
cellent inventory  of  its  fresh  water  resources. 

.  This  tiny  country  has  perhaps  done  more 
developmental  work  m  'he  minute  use  of 
drops  of  fresh  water  for  agricultural  purposes 
than  almost  any  country  I  tnow 

He  s&ld  '.bat  labor  costs  for  maintenance, 
operation  and  cons-.ruction  are  very  much 
less  than  in  the  United  States  and  that  It 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  to  learn  what  economy  of  size  would 
mean  in  the  operation  of  such  a  plant  under 
slciUful  and  intelllgen'  management 

And  Sporn  said 

"The  fruits  of  this  experiment  would  be 
valuable  in  many  parUi  of  the  United  States 
and  in  many  other  countries  which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  interest  and  as  a  humani- 
tarian matter,  we  have  dedic.-ited  ourselves  to 


help. 


THJE    SiCNinCANCE    TO    THE    UNTTED   STATES 

The  outgoing  Johnson  .^dmiiii.striitlon  rec- 
ommended action  to  build  a  large  prototype 
desalting  plant  in  Israel  in  a  letter  .sent  to 
Congress,  on  Jan  17.  1969.  by  Max  M  Ed- 
wards, who  was  then  .\sslstant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior 

The  letter  stressed  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
fKjsHl  to  the  United  States. 

Excerpts 

"The  proposal  provides  the  opp>ortunity  for 
the  United  States  to  pArtlcipate  in  a  tech- 
nologically advanced  water  desalting  pro- 
gram to  further  its  objectives  of  devel"plng 
large-scale  desalting  processes  The  United 
States    will    receive    and    have    available    for 


domestic  and  worldwide  use  all  of  the  project 
Information,  technical  data,  and  operating 
experience  resulting  from  this  project  The 
United  States.  Its  officers  and  employees,  will 
be  granted  f)ermanent  rights  to  receive  data 
and  win  have  access  to  the  plant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  its  operation  and  improv- 
ing science  and  technology  In  the  field  of 
desalination  It  will  be  expected  that  the 
waterplant  will  be  prtx-ured  from  United 
States  sources 

In  previous  preeentatlons  of  the  sa- 
line water  program  to  the  Congress  the  need 
for  participation  In  the  study,  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  such  large-scale 
prototype  desalting  plants  has  been  empha- 
sized Briefly,  the  basic  reasons  for  such 
participation  are  as  follows 

'1  To  develop  advanced  desalting  tech- 
nology for  design  and  for  hardware  construc- 
tion 

'2  To  demonstrate  desalting  practices  and 
to  gain  L>peratlng  experience  with  a  large 
plant  Only  through  iU-tual  operation  will  it 
be  possible  to  establish  the  economics  of 
water  costs,  study  the  effects  of  different 
modes  of  operation,  investigate  pretreatment 
methods,  and  resolve  operating  and  mainte- 
nance problems,  all  >f  which  determine  the 
price  of  the  water 

3  As  a  necessary  Intermediate  step  for 
eventual  larger  projects  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  specifically  in  the  United  States. 
This  project  will  .serve  as  a  pilot  operation 
for  the  technology  and  plants  required  before 
the  turn  of  the  century  by  our  own  south- 
west 

The  proposed  financial  contribution  to- 
wards "he  capital  .inci  oper.iting  costs  of  this 
project  U  :esa  than  any  other  presently  avall- 
.ible  alternative  for  obtaining  similar  tech- 
nology 

'The  project  to  be  authorized  by  this  leg- 
islation offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  objectives  we  liave  just  set  forth 
The  Government  of  Israel  has  conducted  .i 
'oniprehensive  national  study  of  the  avail- 
ability and  quality  or  its  water  resources 
They  have  concluded  that  new  incremental 
t'Ources  of  fresh  water  must  be  made  avail- 
.^ble  by  the  mid-1970s  in  order  to  maJntaln 
their  industrial  and  economic  growth  There- 
fore I.sr  lel  has  had  i  continuing  interest  in 
desalting  and  specifically  in  the  United 
States    desalting    program. 

"Participation  in  this  specific  project  pro- 
.idea  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  a 
system  of  water  use  for  .igrlculture  Israel  is 
unique  In  having  a  fully  integrated  water 
■.ystem  serving  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  Ir- 
n,;ated  agriculture  and  other  uses,  and  It 
provides  in  etlect  a  water  management  lab- 
oratory' The  impact  of  decisions  involving 
such  matters  as  water  prices  and  quantities, 
water  allocation  'o  different  uses,  value  and 
kind  of  crops  ajjd  areas  of  development  can 
be  related  to  the  cost  and  qu.mtitv  of  de- 
salted water,  and,  indirectly,  to  other  water 
supplies. 

In  3um.mary.  while  the  project  is  vital  to 
Israel  In  terms  r)f  water  supply  and  power. 
Its  significance  to  the  United  States  is  the 
)pp<jrtunity  to  improve  and  advance  science 
and  technology  in  the  field  of  -alne  water 
conversion  and  to  contribute  -naterially  to 
development  of  low  cost  desallnitlon  proc- 
fs.ses.  We  believe  we  should  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  and  we  urge  the  early 
enictment  of  this  proposal. 

Nelson  .\menoment  S  2847 
Cospon.sors:  Senators  Nelson.  Case.  Eagle- 
ton.  Ocxxlell.  Harris.  Hart.  Hartke.  Hatfield, 
Javlts.  Kennedy.  Magnuson.  McGee.  Mondale. 
Muskle.  Pell.  Rlblcoff.  Saibe.  .Schwelker. 
Scott.  Tydlngs,  Williams  iNJ  ),  Yarborough. 
Young  (OhlO) 

He  tc  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Hepresencatii  ei  nf  Ihr  Vnited  States  o/ 
America  in  Conyress  a^sfrfif'/r-d.  That.  In 
furtherance    of    the   purp'ise   of    the   Foreign 


Assistance  Act.  as  amended,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Improving  existing,  and  develophu; 
and  advancing  new.  technology  and  sxpc- 
rlence  in  the  design,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  large-scale  desalting  plants  of  .itt- 
vance  concepts  which  will  contribute  mate- 
rially to  low-cost  desalination  In  .ill  coun- 
tries. Including  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Is  authorized  to  participate  n 
the  development  of  a  Lirge-scale  water  treat- 
ment and  desalting  prototype  plant  and  neo- 
essary  appurtenances  to  be  constructed  .n 
Israel  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  dual-purpc^e 
power  generating  and  desalting  project  Sue  .i 
participation  shall  Include  financial,  techi-.i- 
cal.  and  .such  other  assistance  as  the  Serr.-- 
taxy  deems  appropriate  l->  provide  for  the 
study,  design,  construction,  and,  for  a  lim- 
ited demonstration  period  of  not  to  exce'i 
five  years,  operation  and  maintenance  of  ti.c 
water  treatment  and  desalting  facilities  f 
the  dual-purpxise  project 

Sec.  2.  Any  agreement  entered  Into  undfr 
first  section  of  the  Act  shall  Include  sur.n 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deem.s 
appropriate  to  Insure,  among  other  thlne^ 
that  all  Information,  products,  uses,  pn  .> 
esses,  patents,  and  other  developments  ob- 
tained or  utilized  m  the  development  of  this 
prototype  plant  will  be  available  without 
further  cost  to  the  United  States  for  the  ii-e 
and  benefit  of  the  United  States  throughmi' 
the  world  and  to  Insure  that  the  Unit,  d 
States.  Its  otncers.  and  employees  have  a  per- 
manent right  to  review  data  and  have  ac- 
cess to  such  plant  for  the  purjKise  of  observ- 
ing Its  operations  and  improving  the  science 
and  technology  in  the  held  of  desalination 

Sec.  3  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  technics 
aspects  of  the  project 

.Sec  4  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
.\ct.  the  .Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  or  private  agencies  and  with  anv 
person  without  regard  to  sections  3848  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec  5  .Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  c^-ii- 
strued  as  intending  to  deprive  the  owner  f 
any  background  patent  or  any  right  \vh!(  .i 
such  owner  may  have  under  that  patent 

.Sec  »i  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  f 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  utilize  by  agrcr- 
nient.  with  or  without  reimbursement,  li.e 
personnel,  services,  and  facilities  of  any  other 
Federal  agency 

Sec.  7  TTie  United  States  costs,  other  than 
I's  administrative  costs,  for  the  study,  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation  of  a  prot.  - 
type  plant  under  the  Act  shall  not  exceed 
either  50  per  centum  of  the  total  capital  costs 
of  the  facilities  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion of  water,  and  50  per  centum  of  the  <  p- 
eratlon  and  maintenance  costs  for  the  de- 
monstration period,  or  $40,000,000.  whichever 
Is  less  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  .sec- 
tion, such  sums  as  may  be  necessarv  to  carrv 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  including  iid- 
minl-stralive  costs  thereof  Such  sums  sh.-^'.l 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  McGEE  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

Mr  President,  in  the  wake  of  the  in- 
ti(?n  jast  taken  by  the  Senate  on  the  rcU- 
call  vote,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we 
have  accepted  a  limitation  or  ceilins; 
on  the  multao'  a&sistance  appropnatun 
coiLsistent  with  that  which  was  brou^i.t 
out  of  conference,  r  nd  corusi.stent  v  iiii 
ti;f  impact  of  the  Fulbnciht  amendmer.t 
adojjted  this  inorn'nR  in  reeard  to  it 

To  follow  through  on  that,  -so  that  -^e 
can  adhere  to  our  action  this  momuig, 
I  a-sk  unanimous  con.sent  that,  on  pane 
6  of  the  bill,  lines  21  and  22.  the  figuie 
•■$375  nullion"  be  adjusted  to  read  "SSoO 
million,  '  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ference authorization 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  is  the  ques- 
tion I  tried  to  propound  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  this  morning.  His  re- 
sponse to  me  w£is  that  there  are  no 
funds  in  the  authorization  bill  for  Ko- 
rea. Is  this  the  adjustment  for  Korea? 

Mr.  FUUBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  misunderstood  me.  I  have  never 
.said  that.  There  are  very  large  funds  in 
the  bill,  aside  from  this,  for  Korea. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  just  corrected 
the  record.  I  am  sorry  to  state  this  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  will  be 
glad  to  get  the  record  back.  That  was 
the  reason  I  raised  the  question,  because 
I  said  specifically 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  it  is  not  ear- 
marked. I  am  sorry;  I  misunderstood  the 
Senator.  No  funds  are  earmarked.  We  do 
not  earmark  them  for  these  countries  as 
a  general  practice. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Well,  now,  we  have  just 
refused  to  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
iiy  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  which 
w  ould  have  taken  out  the  earmarking  for 
Korea. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  I  also  note  that 
the  lEinguage  on  page  7,  where  it  says: 
Tliat  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
m  this  paragraph  shall  be  used  to  fur- 
nish sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such 
a.s  missile  systems  and  jet  aircraft  for 
military  purposes,  to  any  underdevel- 
oped country  other  than  Greece,  Turkey, 
the  Republic  of  China,  the  Philippines, 
.iiid  Korea  does  in  fact  contain  an  au- 
thorization to  turn  some  of  this  equip- 
ment, in  terms  of  equipment,  over  to 
Korea  and  to  Nationalist  China,  or 
Taiwan. 

I  shall  not  object  if  the  Senator  tells 
me  that  the  funds  involved  in  this  reduc- 
tion do  not  involve  either  Korea  or 
Taiwan.  Do  they? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  misunderstood 
the  Senator.  The  authorization  bill  does 
not  pick  out  and  specify  or  earmark 
funds  for  countries.  But  the  administra- 
tion, in  presenting  these  programs,  states 
that  this  is  their  justification.  It  is  for 
a  \  ery  large  amount,  three  times  as  much 
,».s  this  amount  here,  intended  for  Korea, 
but  it  is  not  earmarked. 

That  is  the  usual  practice,  and  has 
been  for  20  years.  The  only  way  this 
vanes  from  that  is  that  here  it  is  ear- 
marked. But  there  is  nothing  in  what 
the  Senator  is  asking  to  do  that  would 
prevent  Korea  getting  its  money.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  already  earmarked 
S50  million  by  the  last  vote.  Korea  will 
^et,  in  addition  to  that,  other  funds 
.>  hich  the  administration  intends  for 
Korea. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  may  I  add  to  that 
response,  for  I  think  it  will  clarify  it  a 
lilt,  in  the  ceiling  imposed  by  the  author- 
i.'ation  conference  report,  that  figure  was 
.''till  $25  million  above  our  general,  world- 
wide authorization  in  the  military  area. 

The  moneys,  therefore,  that  this  last 
\  ote  would  reserve  for  Korea  would  come 
in  part  out  of  that,  and  the  rest  of  it 
presumably,  as  determined  by  the  ad- 
ministration, would  come  from  foreign 
military  assistance  funds. 
CXV 2515— Part  29 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  bill  authorized  $454,500,000  for 
worldwide  military  assistance.  As  I  im- 
derstand  the  measure,  the  Senate  would 
authorize  $350  million  worldwide. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  can  imderstand  that 
one  part,  the  $54,500,000,  is  for  Taiwan. 
But  where  is  the  balance  that  the  reduc- 
tion is  related  to? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  conference 
committee  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  under  his  wing,  if  he  will 
pardon  the  expression,  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  has  now  been  completed.  I  have 
not  seen  that.  However,  I  am  informed 
that  it  has,  in  fact,  reduced  the  author- 
ization for  some  of  these  items.  And  this 
is  to  comply  with  that  action. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  do  this? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  had  the  foreign  aid  bill  before  the 
Senate  yesterday,  there  was  an  under- 
standing that  the  authorization  for  mili- 
tary assistance  would  be  reduced  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  the  conferees  would 
provide. 

And  the  conference  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  did  provide  $350  million  instead 
of  the  $375  million  that  we  had  in  the 
bUl. 

This  is  simply  to  put  it  back  under  the 
authorization  that  was  agreed  to  yester- 
day.        

Mr.  STEVENS.  Have  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  this? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  House  conferees 
have  agreed  to  the  $350  million.  This 
makes  it  consistent  with  the  earlier  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  this  morning  on  the 
Fulbright  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conference,  up 
to  $350  million  was  available  for  Korea 
if  the  President  and  his  administration 
should  decide  that  is  where  the  military 
assistance  budget  should  be  spent.  How- 
ever, the  vote  just  taken  reduces  the 
amount  available  for  any  other  country — 
Thailand,  Vietnam,  or  Laos — ^by  $50  mil- 
lion, because  we  earmarked  $50  million 
alone  for  Korea. 

Perhaps  Korea  is  where  we  need  it 
most.  However,  in  the  event  it  is  not 
needed  in  Korea,  the  military  assistance 
for  the  other  countries  has  been  reduced 
by  $50  million.  And  at  the  present  time 
it  seems  that  it  might  be  needed  in  other 
Asian  countries  as  much  as  in  Korea,  al- 
though I  do  not  know. 

I  leave  that  decision  to  the  President, 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  State 
Department.  They  know  a  lot  more  about 
it  than  I  do.  However.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  military  assistance  has  just 
been  reduced  by  $50  million  because  we 
earmarked  money  for  Korea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
further  amendments?  I  am  ready  for 
third  reading. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  short  question? 
Mr.   McGEE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  did  the 


Foreign  Relations  Committee  receive  any 
evidence  or  testimony  on  allegations 
which  I  have  recently  heard  that 
UNICEF  is  now  suppl3rlng  aid  and  money 
to  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  received  no  testimony 
on  it. 

I  am  advised  by  the  staff  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  re- 
ceived no  testimony  to  that  efifect. 

I  did  read  something  to  that  effect  in 
one  of  the  releases  from  the  John  Birch 
Society.  But  I  have  not  seen  anything  in 
testimony. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  was  in  a  news- 
paper column.  I  did  not  know  whether 
there  was  anything  to  It. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  saw  it  in  one  of  the 
speeches  circulated  from  Belmont.  How^- 
ever,  that  is  the  only  thing  I  saw. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  committee  did 
not  have  any  evidence  on  that? 
Mr.  McGEE.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  wait  for  a  third  reading? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  think 
I  would  have  an  amendment.  However, 
I  would  like  to  have  an  understanding  of 
to  matter  before  I  forgo  the  opportimity 
to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  17  in  dealing 
with  the  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps,  there 
is  an  item  of  $98,450,000,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $30,100,000  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses. 

That  is  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
total.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  in- 
formation as  to  what  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  agency  have  been 
rimning. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  point  the  Senator  is  getting  at 
is  a  very  good  one.  It  is  that  as  the  total 
comes  down,  why  do  the  administrative 
expenses  not  come  down  also? 

This  question  was  put  bluntly  by  the 
committee  in  the  hearings.  And  the  ex- 
planation, which  to  the  chairman,  at 
least,  seemed  very  valid,  wels  that  the 
fixed  costs  of  administering  a  program, 
whether  $95  million  or  $120  million,  are 
generally  not  very  flexible. 

It  is  that  which  is  currently  being  re- 
flected in  the  seeming  disproportion  of 
the  two  figures,  with  the  total  coming 
down.  We  were  satisfied  after  the  hear- 
ing that  there  was  no  deliberate  padding 
in  an  attempt  to  expand  the  empire  of 
the  Peace  Corps  through  the  administra- 
tion in  my  disproportionate  way. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  be 
fair  to  say,  I  assume,  that  of  our  total 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps,  $98 
million,  roughly  one-third  would  be  for 
administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  would  be  a  much  lower  percentage  if 
we  had  $150  million.  It  would  be  about 
the  same  expenses,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  speaking  of  the  present  time,  the 
year  for  which  we  are  legislating.  Of  the 
total  amount  we  appropriate,  roughly 
one-third  will  go  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  administrative  expenses,  I  am  re- 
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minded,  Ls  not  to  be  associated  with  the 
administration  of  the  program  in  Wash- 
ington alone  This  is  naturally  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  It  However,  in  each  country 
there  has  to  be  a  fixed  administrative 
operation.  Sometmies  it  :.s  only  one  or 
two  persons  However,  there  Is  a  fixed 
amount,  regardless  of  whether  we  have 
two  trainees  in  that  country  or  122  It 
i.s  rather  a  constant  factor 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  The  point  I 
am  trying  to  develop,  which  I  think  has 
been  developed,  is  that  lOUKhly  one-third 
of  all  the  money  appropriated  for  the 
Peace  Corps  is  utilized  for  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

On  page  21,  the  limitation  on  the  Ex- 
port-Imparl  Bank,  the  figures  which  are 
used  on  line  19,  one  figure  being  S3. 427.- 
413,000.  and  the  other  figure  being  on 
line  20  $2,420,000,000,  do  I  read  it  cor- 
rectly that  that  limitation  applies  to 
existing  appropriations''  It  is  not  a  new 
appropriation' 

Mr  McGEIE.  That  is  not  a  new  appro- 
priation. They  are  limitations  placed  by 
the  Congress  on  the  operations  of  the 
banks  As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Bank 
IS  .subject  to  close  congressional  scrutuiy 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator 

On  page  9  of  the  committee   report, 
multilateral  organizations  and  programs. 
the  figure  totals  $122  million.  I  take  it 
that  all  of  that  is  for  the  United  Nations 
Am  I  correct  m  that  assumption  ' 

Mr  MrGEE.  Most  of  that  is  for  the 
United  Nations  The  lists  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  note  at  the  top  nf  page  9  men- 
tions five  separate  small  groups  that 
are  also  included  under  that  general 
heading  However,  the  ureat  bulk  goes  to 
the  U  N  development  program  and  some 
related  agencies. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President, 
are  the  last  five  not  Urnted  Nations  con- 
nected, or  are  they  entirely  separate  from 
the  United  Nations'" 

Mr  McGEE.  They  are  afUliated  but 
.separate   from   the  United   Nations. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  are  the 
special  contributions  for  Vietnam''  Is 
that  a  Urnted  Nations  program' 

Mr  McGEE  It  is  independently  ad- 
ministered, as  I  recall  If  the  Senator  will 
wait  a  moment,  i  will  venfy  that. 

As  I  remember  this  had  to  do  with 
some  medical  and  food  assistance  How- 
ever. I  will  have  the  mfnrmation  ;n  just 
a  moment 

Mr  McGEE  I  will  read  from  the  justi- 
fication made  to  the  committee,  which 
will  explain  the  point: 

In  May  1^)68,  '.he  United  States  entered 
Into  a  funds-lii-'.f'ist  arrangement  with  the 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  foUow- 
Ing  a  request  fmm  the  Vietnamese  0<.)vern- 
ment  to  WHO  fiir  assistance  In  establishing 
a  National  Institute  >f  Public  Health  WHO 
will  provide  the  experts  to  train  •echnlclan.s 
while  the  Government  will  provide  the  slt^ 
for  the  Institute  Subsequently  the  Nether- 
lands ,igre«d  'o  contribute  $600  0<X)  to  WHO 
for  this  prr>Ject  The  plan  of  Operations  for 
the  project  wa,s  signed  on  November  24 
1968 

The  United  States  also  is  exploring  wrh 
UNICEP  the  possibility  of  helping  establish 
an  Institute  of  Social  Welfare,  to  which  the 
Dutch  have  already  cjiuributed  »355 ')00 
a    funds-ln-trust    basis 

The  Institute  win  train  relocation  and  re- 


habilitation specialists  to  help  with  the 
pr'>bleinis  if  Vle'naniese  displaced  by  the 
war 

It  19  proposed  that  »i  million  be  made 
available  In  FY  1970  aa  the  US  contribution 
to  special  UN  projects  In  Vietnam 

It  IS  a  public  health  institute  that  is 
being  established  there,  and  we  are  par- 
:icipant,s  in  it  with  the  Netherlands 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  thank  the 
Senator 

One  additional  question  In  regard  to 
the  assistance  to  refugees,  the  total  com- 
mittee recommendation  is  $87  million.  I 
a.s.sume  that  the  bulk  of  that  applies  to 
Cuban  refugees 

Mr  McGEE  That  is  correct  It  is  all 
for  Cuban  refugees 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  thank  the 
Senator 

Mr  FTJLBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard 
to  the  military  .sales 

Tlie  report  states  that  that  is  dropped 
because  it  has  not  been  authorized  I 
would  assume  from  that  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  beint;  revived  in  conference 

Mr  McGEE  It  is  my  understanding,  in 
view  of  the  adoption  of  the  f\ilbnght 
amendment  this  morning,  that  that 
would  be  deleted  from  the  bill  However. 
It  IS  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 

Mr    PTTLBRIGHT    Good 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  propo.sed. 
the  question  is  on  the  cnkiro.s.sment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  wa.s  read  the  third  time 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President.  I  had 
promised  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  we  would  respond  to  three  or  four 
relevant  question.s  he  wanted  to  raise 
I  wonder  if  I  might  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  until  we  locate  him 

Mr  HOLL.AND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  McGEE  I  yield 

Mr  HOLL.ANU  Mr  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  t.rdered? 

The  PRESIDINc;  OFTICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  nrdered. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  supixjrt  of  an  item  con- 
tained in  the  HovLse  version  of  the  appro- 
priation for  foreiKn  iussi.stance  The 
House  bill  appropriates  $20  million  for 
the  construction  of  desalinization  plant 
In  Israel  This  would  be  a  joint  project 
between  the  United  States  and  the  state 
of  Israel. 

My  interest  in  this  desaJtmg  project 
is  a  logical  continuation  of  my  cospon- 
.sorship  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Nelson  on  .August  13  of  this  year  This 
earlier  initiative  which  I  supported  would 
have  provided  $40  million  for  desalting 
and  power  plant  in  Israel,  with  Israel 
contributing,'  $100  million 

The  need  for  such  a  facility  is  still 
with  us.  and  is.  in  fact,  growing  daily. 
The  world's  rising  population  is  gradually 
depleting  all  possible  natural  water  re- 


sources, making  it  essential  to  create 
the  necessary  desalting  plants.  Israel  Is 
plagued  with  an  especially  acute  prob- 
lem Within  the  next  decade — the 
1970'.s — all  of  Israel's  sources  of  natural 
water  will  be  effete  Already  95  percent 
of  Israels  water  resources  have  been  ex- 
hausted We  simply  cannot  allow  our- 
.selves  to  postpone  some  form  of  preven- 
tive action,  only  to  awake  some  morninu 
and  realize  that  there  is  no  available 
water  .supply  and  that  we  have  not  taken 
the  precaution  of  creating  pure  water 
from  the  ma.s.sive  sources  of  salt  water 

The  project  which  we  construct  in 
Israel  is  only  a  small  example  of  what 
will  be  required  throughout  the  world 
if  it  is  to  remain  a  habitable  place  for 
it,s  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  It  also 
IS  only  a  projection  of  what  we  shall 
have  to  begin  doing  here  in  the  United 
States  .Mthough  our  population  mieht 
not  be  rising  at  so  rapid  a  rate  as  the 
populations  of  many  other  countries,  our 
need  for  fresh  water  Is  soaring  Our  ris- 
ing standard  of  living,  continuing  indus- 
trialization and  new  agricultural  meth- 
ods which  demand  intensive  irrieatlon 
make  it  essential  that  more  and  more 
fresh  water  sources  are  available  For 
examole,  the  United  States  uses  approxi- 
mately 360  billion  gallons  of  water  n 
day— this  is  a  rate  which  increases  t.v 
25.000  gallons  per  minute,  and  which,  in 
20  years,  is  expected  to  triple  If  we  are 
to  confront  this  worldwide  problem  and 
make  some  reasoned  approach  to  solving 
it.  we  must  now  acknowledge  that  de- 
salinization. from  all  indications,  pre- 
sents the  greatest  promise  for  ending  the 
threat  of  water  shortages  Consider  sim- 
ply the  fart  that  almost  75  percent  oi 
the  earth's  surface  is  covered  with  water, 
but  this  water,  since  it  contains  about 
3'2  percent  salt,  cannot  be  used  in  the 
same  way  that  natural  water  is  used 
If  we.  therefore,  can  reduce  the  salt  con- 
tent of  the  world's  ocean  waters,  we  .shall 
have  opened  vast  new  reservoirs  of  us- 
able water.  For  years,  this  was  the  logical 
solution  Only  recently,  however,  have 
we  developed  the  technical  expertise  to 
make  lowering  the  salt  content  of  ocean 
waters  feasible  Now  this  knowledge 
must  be  fully  exploited  My  amendment 
would  hopefully  be  a  pattern  for  a  mas- 
sive followup  pro/ram  nf  de.saltini  plants 
throughout  the  world  Already  20  coun- 
tries have  -^uch  ulants.  but  clearly  manv 
more  will  be  needed 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ideal  time 
flnallv  to  begin  shifting  the  focus  of  our 
foreign  a-s.sistance  program.  For  many 
many  years  I  have  encouraged  the  Sen- 
ate to  reconsider  the  military  orientation 
of  our  foreign  assistance  nrogram.  In  .t 
world  .so  plagued  by  violent  hostilities 
which  consume  human  and  material  re- 
sources at  a  pathetically  disproportion- 
ate rate,  to  all  humanitarian  efforts,  ho-.v 
can  we  ever  hope  to  make  America  a  na- 
tion that  is  truly  seeking  peace?  How  can 
America  be  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  good 
and  gentle  in  a  country,  unless  we  stop 
concentrating  80  percent  of  our  foreign 
a.ssistance  on  military  expenditures?  Now 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  use  our  for- 
eign aid  funds  in  a  manner  which  will 
further  not  only  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  country,  but  also  the  hope  for 


peace,  and  the  spirit  of  peace.  'When  one 
places  his  major  emphasis  on  a  program 
which  has  social  and  economic  benefits, 
and  which  Is  out  of  the  realm  of  the  mili- 
tary, then  the  old  theory  about  a  "self- 
fulfilling  prophecy"  can  take  hold.  That 
is.  since  our  major  concern  focuses  upon 
nonviolent  programs  instead  of,  for  ex- 
ample, providing  arms  or  military  train- 
ing to  a  foreign  government,  perhaps  we 
can.  therefore,  lessen  the  tendency  of  one 
state  to  carry  out  violent  actions  against 
another  state. 

Although  the  scope  of  this  one  de- 
salting project  in  Israel  is  relatively  small 
when  viewed  against  our  entire  foreign 
assistance  appropriations,  the  essential 
point  is  that  it  offers  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  actions  we  can  be  taking  to  pre- 
vent a  worldwide  tragedy — such  as  a 
^reat  water  shortage — and  at  the  same 
time  to  encourage  socially  oriented  and 
peaceful  foreign  assistance  projects. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Sax- 
be  in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it 
IS  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
rrdered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  tl>e 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son > ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
Mr.  HoLLiNGs ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  t  Mr.  Inouye  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  '  Mr.  McCarthy  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rossell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Syming- 
ton I  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cooper) 
IS  absent  because  of  Illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
>ind  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
er I  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea.  ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  35,  as  follows . • 

[No.  258  Leg. I 
YEAS— 55 


.Mken 

Etodd 

Holland 

.■\llott 

Domlnlck 

Hughes 

iiaker 

Fa^'leton 

Jackson 

Bayh 

Fonp 

Javlts 

liellmon 

Goodell 

Kennedy 

Hennett 

Gore 

Math  las 

H  ictts 

Oravel 

McGee 

Brooke 

Grlffln 

Mclntvre 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Metcalf 

Case 

Hams 

Miller 

Cut  ton 

Hart 

Mondale 

Cranston 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Mtiskle 

Proxmlre 

Sparlunan 

Nelson 

Randolph 

Spong 

Packwood 

RlblcoS 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Pa  store 

Saxtie 

Yarborough 

Pearson 

Schwelker 

Young,  N.  Dak 

PeU 

Scott 

Prouty 

Smith,  111. 
NATS— 35 

Alien 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Bible 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

Burdlck 

Ooidwater 

Murphy 

Byrd.Va. 

Gumey 

Smith,  Maine 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hartke 

Stennls 

Church 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Cook 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Tydlngs 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Williams.  Del. 

Eliender 

Mansfield 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervln 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Anderson 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mundt 

Tower 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

Inouye 

Russell 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  15149)   was  passed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to  and 
the  Chair  appoints  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  Mr.  Yoxtng  of  North  Da- 
kota conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
his  handling  of  this  appropriations 
measure  for  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  has  added 
another  outstanding  achievement  to  his 
already  abundant  record.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  take  charge  of  a  vast  fimding 
proposal.  The  task  is  made  even  more 
difficult  when  such  a  measure  concerns 
an  area  that  increasingly  has  come  under 
attack  over  the  years.  Nevertheless,  Sen- 
ator McGee  handled  the  job  with  the 
same  high  degree  of  skill  and  ability, 
that  has  marked  his  years  of  public 
service  with  the  greatest  distinction.  The 
Senate  is  deeply  grateful. 

The  South  is  grateful  as  well  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG).  As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  this  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
he  joined  to  assure  the  swift  and  efficient 
disposition  of  the  matter. 

Also  to  be  commended  for  their  con- 
tributions on  this  proposal  were  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Church), 
and  the  many  others  who  joined  the  dis- 
cussion. Their  cooperation  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  entire  Senate  assured 
the  prompt  consideration  of  this  matter 
with  full  regard  for  the  views  of  every 
Member. 


CHANGING  THE  LIMITATION  ON 
THE  NUMBER  OF  APPRENTICES 
AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R,   9366. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  9366.  to  change  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  apprentices  au- 
thorized to  be  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded   to   consider   the   bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Prank  Charles  Carluccl  III,  of  PeniLSyl- 
vanla,  to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  vice  Theo- 
dore M.  Berry; 

Wesley  L.  Hjornevlk,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity: 

Dr.  Jesse  Leonard  Stelnfeld.  of  California, 
to  be  Medical  Director  in  the  Regular  Corps 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law 
and  regulations,  and  to  t>e  Stirgean  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service:  and 

Donald  S.  Lowltz.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Arthur  F.  Burns,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

William  J.  Schloth.  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia: 
and 

Gerald  J.  Gallinghouse.  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  dlstrct 
of  Louisiana. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary :  "- 

Barrington  D.  Parker,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  nominations 
which  were  reported  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Wesley  L.  Hjomevik,  of  Texas,  to 
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be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  nom- 
Uiation  of  Prank  Charles  Carlucci  in,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  an  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, vice  Theodore  M  Berry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Donald  3  Lowitz,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  vice  James  D 
Templeton,  resigned 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr  Jesse  Leonard  Steinfeld.  of 
California,  to  be  Medical  Director  in  the 
Regular  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  jjrovfded  by  law  and  regulations, 
and  to  be  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed 


BO.\HD   OF   GOVERNORS.    FEDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Arthur  F  Burns,  of  New  York. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  a 
term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1970, 
vice  WUliam  McChe.sney  Martin,  Jr , 
term  expiring 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  Pre.sident,  today  the 
distinguished  counselor  to  the  President. 
Arthur  F  Burns,  appeared  l;efore  tlie 
House  Banking  and  Cur:ency  Committee 
m  connection  with  his  nomination  as 
Chairman  of  tiit-  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Re^erve  System  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr  Presideni.  we  are  indeed  fortunate 
that  this  distinguished  and  balanced 
economist,  whom  I  have  known  for  more 
than  two  decades,  will  soon  move  into 
the  crucial  position  which  has  been  so 
importantly  tilled  with  distinction  by 
William  McChesney  Martin  since  the 
early  1950's 

Dr  Burrii  wil!  be  picking  up  the  reins 
at  the  Fed  at  a  time  when  there  is 
widespread  controversy  over  the  role 
being  p'ayed  by  the  Fed  At  unmediate 
issue  is  the  unusually  tipht  monetarv 
policy  that  the  Fed  has  maintained 
since  late  spring  which  has  perhaps 
moved  th.'s  economy  to  the  brink  of  seri- 
ous recession  The  time  is  upon  us  for 
a  new  creative  monetary  policy  which 
wi'I  move  our  economy  back  from  this 
b:i:;k  while  at  the  .sarn-  time  confnuing 
to  curb  the  pn^e  inflation  which  has 
seriously  distorted  our  t?conomy  since  the 
peak  of  the  Vietnam  buildup 

Dr.  Burns  is  eminently  qualified  to 
walk  this  dangerous  tightrope  Hi.s 
sound  and  mat.ne  .ludgn.ent.  his  modern 
economic  ideas,  and  his  widespread  ex- 
pe  lence  at  ihe  highpst  levels  of  our 
Government,  are  the  qualities  this  Na- 
tron and  world  will  need  in  the  crucial 
months  and  years  ahead 


Dr  Bums  will  need  and  deserve  our 
support  in  the  period  ahead 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion IS,  will  the  Senate  advLse  and  con- 
.sent  to  the  nomination  of  Arthur  F. 
Burns  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem 

The  n'>minalion  was  confirmed. 


US    ATTORNEY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  J  Schloth.  of  Georgia, 
to  be  US.  attorney  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years 
vice  Floyd  M    Buford.  resigned 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gerald  J  Gallinghouse.  of  Louis- 
iana, to  be  US  attorney  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Louis  C  LaCour 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U  3    DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  'he  nomi- 
nation of  Barnngton  D  Parker,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  US  district 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia  vice 
Joseph  C.  McGarraghy.  retired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  tliese  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS 
1970 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  15209. 
supplemental  appropnatiorts,  197oi 
which  IS  the  last  of  the  appropriation 
bills  to  be  considered. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  H.R.  15209.  supple- 
mental appropriations.  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BOYD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident. I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  which  is  the  last  ap- 
propriation bill  to  be  considered  In  tld.'; 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Relatively  speaking,  the  sums  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  for  appropria- 
antion  in  this  bill  are  not  large — $267 
437.318.  an  mcrease  of  $23,211,385  over 
tlie  House  BUI  and  $47,160,534  under  the 
budget  estimate 

The  budget  estimates  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  this  bill  total  $314,597,852.  Ti\c 
amount  recommended  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  $244,225,933.  Subse- 
quent to  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
House,  additional  supplemental  budget 
estimates  were  submitted  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  the  Senate  In  the  amount 
of  $16,050,591.  which  the  House  did  not 
consider. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  portion  of  the 
amounts  contained  In  the  budget  esti- 
mates and  in  the  Senate  bill  relate  in  one 
way  or  an  other  to  the  effects  of  Hur- 
ricane Camllle  last  August. 

For  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriaiton  of  $175  million,  which  amount 
is  required  to  accommodate  the  exl.st- 
Ing  and  anticipated  loan  demands  of 
victims  of  natural  disasters. 

Under  the  Department  of  Agrtculturr 
the  committee  concurs  In  the  House  rec- 
ommendation of  $3.7  million  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  These  fimds  are 
required  for  emergency  conservation 
practices  resulting  from  damages  caused 
in  12  counties  in  Virginia  by  Hurricane 
Camllle. 

For  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Coun- 
cil, under  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  House  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000.  The  committee  has  in- 
creased this  sum  to  $400,000.  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate.  These 
funds  will  finance  the  staff  and  services 
for  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Council 
and  the  Federal  Services  Impasses  Panel. 
created  by  Executive  Order  No.  11491. 
dated  October  29.  1969.  The  purpose  of 
this  Council  is  to  help  establish  eflective 
labor-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service. 

For  the  Commussion  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Feature,  the 
committee  has  recommended  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate  of  Sl.- 
443.000 — to  finance  an  inqulr>-  into  and 
to  make  recommendations  about  the 
probable  course  of  population  growth  in 
the  United  States  between  now  and  the 
year  2000 

For  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  committee  has  provided  an 
appropriation  of  $8,380,000  for  grants, 
subsidies,  and  contributions  for  health 
services,  education,  public  affairs,  re- 
.sources  and  development,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

For  necessary  Federal  activities  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline,  the  committee  has  made 
the  following  recommendations: 

For  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
$1.5  million; 

For  the  Geological  Survey.  $700,000: 
and 

For  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  $205,000. 
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Several  Members  of  the  Senate  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  im- 
portant programs  which  required  fund- 
ing, and  the  committee  has  sympatheti- 
cally considered  the  following  requests: 
$309,000  has  been  Included  in  the  bill  for 
the  care  and  preservation  and  to  plan 
appropriate  storage  and  a  display  ex- 
hibit relating  to  the  steamboat  Bertrand 
at  the  DeSoto  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Nebraska. 

The  committee  also  approved  a  $220,- 
000  request  for  the  initiation  of  a  bear 
management  program  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  $75,000  to  recon- 
struct certain  streets  In  Harpers  Perry, 
W.  Va. 

The  committee  has  also  approved  the 
request  of  $190,000  to  Initiate  the  res- 
toration of  the  Frederick  Douglass 
House  In  Washington.  D.C..  and  has 
provided  an  additional  $1  million  for  In- 
creased contract  medical  care  for  In- 
dians. 

The  subcommittee  was  requested  to 
provide  funds  for  Federal  participation 
in  the  construction  of  a  new  community 
hospital  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  under 
the  head  of  "Indian  Health  Facilities"  is 
recommendmg  an  appropriation  of  $1,- 
952.000. 

For  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  the  committee  has 
concurred  in  the  House  action,  which 
will  provide  $7.5  million  additional  funds 
to  match  gifts  for  continuing  construc- 
tion of  the  Center. 

Under  Gallaudet  College,  the  House 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $314,- 
000  to  expand  security  guard  services 
and  to  install  a  new  lighting  system  and 
provide  better  fencing.  The  committee 
has  stricken  this  entire  sum  from  this 
bill,  inasmuch  as  an  Identical  amount 
for  this  purpose  wtis  Included  in  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  appropriation  bill  for 
tLscal  year  1970,  which  has  just  passed 

For  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  the  committee  concurs  In 
the  House  recommendation  of  $869,000. 
The  committee  has  also  concurred  in  the 
aUowance  of  the  House  of  $700,000  for 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

Under  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  the  committee 
IS  recommending  and  appropriation  of 
S 800, 000  for  the  Nantucket  weather  ship, 
and  $1,200,000  is  recommended  for  this 
.vame  purpose  under  the  TJ3.  Coast 
Guard.  This  will  provide  a  total  of  $2 
million  for  this  Important  weather  fore- 
casting facility.  \ 

The  committee  has  included  IhHtje  bUl 
s4.250.000  for  the  U.S.  Secret  SerMce. 
These  funds  are  to  provide  for  624  new 
positions  for  the  protection  of  foreign 
diplomatic  missions  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  area.  Of  these  additional  positions, 
nl4  will  be  police  officers  and  110  support 
personnel. 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  action 
of  the  House  and  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $8,750,000  for  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.  These  funds  will  provide  the 
Treasury  Law  Enforcement  Training 
School  with  additional  Instructors,  space, 
and  equipment  necessary  to  train  new 


agents  and  to  hire  915  additional  person- 
nel for  a  more  effective  program  agsiinst 
the  smuggling  of  drugs,  marihuana,  and 
narcotics. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my 
opening  statement  on  the  bill.  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
who  so  effectively  worked  on  this  bill  dur- 
ing the  subcommittee  hearings  and  con- 
ducted several  of  the  hearings  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  and  whose  valuable  as- 
sistance to  me  is  very  much  appreciated. 
I  also  wish  to  express  gratitude  to  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
both  sides,  who  have  worked  so  diligently 
and  have  been  so  helpful  In  bringing  this 
important  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  now  yield  to  my  able  colleague  from 
across  the  aisle   (Mr.  Hruska  >,  for  his 

opening  statement.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
kind  comments  and  his  compliments.  I 
wish  to  say  that,  while  these  hearings 
have  not  been  long,  they  were  hearings 
well  directed  to  the  topics  before  us,  and 
further  thanks  should  be  extended  to  the 
chairman  for  his  clear  description  of  the 
outline  and  substance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  It  will  not  be  my  purpose  to 
repeat  any  of  the  details  thereof. 

The  hearings  and  the  money  allow- 
ances in  this  bill  devoted  themselves 
principally  and  primarily  to  the  disaster 
of  Hurricane  Camllle,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to.  The  remainder  of  the 
items  are  that  type  of  item  wlilch  arises 
between  regxilar  bills  for  appropriations 
in  their  respective  fields.  There  were 
some  which  could  wait  until  next  year's 
regular  bill,  or  the  supplemental  bill 
which  wUl  be  referred  to  Congress  right 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  and  in  those 
instances  they  were  deferred,  to  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  have  furthet,hearlngs 
on  them  and  consider  them  In  more  per- 
tinent context. 

Some  items  originally  in  the  estimates 
have  been  taken  care  of  already  In  the 
regular  appropriation  bills,  notably  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bill,  so  that  was  a  factor  also. 

Aside  from  that,  there  are  two  sections 
in  the  bill  devoted  to  other  subjects.  One 
is  the  availability  of  funds  in  the  interim 
between  the  sine  die  adjournment  of 
Congress  and  the  actual  enactment  of 
the  bill,  and  also  the  last  section  in  the 
bill,  with  which  we  shall  perhaps  deal 
in  a  little  greater  detail  later  in  the  de- 
bate. 

Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  leadership  furnished  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  colleague.  I  am  very  grateful  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pound a  imanimous-consent  request,  and 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  waived 
by  reason  of  this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  8,  after  "October  29,  1969,", 
strike  out  "$250,000"  and  Insert  "$400,000"'; 
and,  in  line  13,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "$100"  and  Insert  "$150". 

On  page  3,  line  18,  after  the  word  "Pro- 
curement'', strike  out  "$500,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,500,000";  and,  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  insert  a  com- 
ma and  "to  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1972". 

At  the  top  of  page  4,  Insert: 

"Temporary  Study  Commissions 

"Commission   on   Population    Growth   and 

THK  Amkrican  Future 

"salaries  and  expenses 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the  Ameri- 
can Future,  Including  servlcee  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  $1,443,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  the  enactment 
into  law  of  S.  2701,  9l8t  Congress,  or  similar 
legislation." 

On  page  4,  line  17,  after  the  word  "re- 
sources", strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,500,000". 

On  page  5,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Islands", 
strike  out  "$7,500,000"  and  Insert  "$8,380,- 
000''. 

On  page  5,  line  13,  after  the  word  "re- 
sources", strike  out  $205,000"  and  insert 
"$414,000". 

On  page  5,  line  15.  after  the  word  "Con- 
struction", strike  out  "$2,200,000"  and  In- 
sert "$2,600,000". 

On  page  5.  after  line  16,  insert: 

"National  Park  Service 
"Management  and  Protection 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Manage- 
ment and  Protection'.  $220,000. 
At  the  top  of  pag^  6.  insert: 

"MAINTENANCE    AND    REHABILrTATlON    OF 
PHYSICAL    FACILITIES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Main- 
tenance and  Rehabilitation  of  Physical  Fa- 
cilities', $75,000,  for  reconstruction  of  certain 
streets  In  Harpers  Perry,  West  Virginia." 

On  page  6,  after  line  5,  Insert: 

"CONSTRUCTION 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion', $190,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

On  page  6.  after  line  9,  Insert: 
■DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE" 

On  page  6,  after  line  11,  insert: 

"Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Ad  ministratio  n 

"indian  health  services 
"For    an    additional    amount   for    'Indian 
Health  Services',  $1,000,000." 
On  page  6.  after  line  16,  insert: 

"CONSTRUCTION    OF    INDIAN    HEALTH    FACILrnKS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Indian 
Health  Facilities',  $1,952,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 
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On  pa«;e  7.  after  line  12.  strike  out : 

CHAPTER    IV 

DEPARTMENT    OP    HEALTH     EDUCATION. 

AND   WELFARE 

■  OALLAVOrr    CoLLCOl 
SALARIES    .\N0    EXPENSES 

"Fiir  ai>  iiddltlunal  amount  for  Gallaudet 
College.  Salaries  and  expensee',  175.000 

"CONSTRUCTION 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  Oallaudet 
College.   Cunstructlon  ,   •239.000  " 

At  the  top  of  page  8,  change  the  chapter 
number   from    "V"    to   ■"IV". 

On  page  8,  after  line  2.  insert; 

Sen ATX 

"SALAKICS.    orriCERS     KNO    EMPLUTCES 
OmCE    OF    THE    VICE    PKSSIDENT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Office  of  the 
Vice  President'    »24.966  " 

On  page  8,  'ine  13.  change  the  chapter 
number  :rom     V'l"  to  "V". 

On  page  9.  line  14.  strike  out  '  M18.000' 
and   insert     $618. 000". 

On  page  9  :me  17.  after  the  word  "con- 
struction' airike  out  "$440,000  and  Insert 
$3,582,000 

On  page "9.  after  line  18.  insert. 

OfTicE  or  STATE  Technical  Services 

'GRANTS    AND    EXPENSES 

■  For  an  additional  amount  for  Grants 
tind  expenses  .  including  grants  as  author- 
ized bv  ".he  State  Technical  Services  Act  ..f 
1963  79  Stat.  679 1 .  as  amended  82  Stat 
423)     $5  000.000   " 

On  page  10.  after  line  8.  insert: 
"United    States    Section     or    the     Unitid 

States-Mexico     Commission     roR     Bordbx 

Development   ^nd  Friendship 

salaries  and  expenses 
Fr>r  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Section  of  '.he  United  States-Mexico 
Commission  for  Border  Development  and 
Friendship,  including  expenses  for  liquidat- 
ing Its  aSalrs.  S159.000.  to  b«  available  from 
JiLly  1.  1969,  and  to  remain  available  until 
January    il     1970   ' 

On  page  10,  line  18.  change  the  chapter 
number  ;rom     VII'    to     \'I". 

On  page   ;0    Kfter  '.Ine  20.  Insert: 

OPERATING    eXPBMSSa 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Operating 
expenses  ,  $1,200,000." 

On  page  11.  line  5.  change  the  chapter 
number  from  '  VIII  "  to  '"VTI". 

On  page   11,  after   :ine   18.   insert 

United  States  Sbcrtt  Service 
"salaries  and   expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  Expenses.  !nc;udlug  p'orchaae  of  an  addi- 
tional forty- two  motor  vehicles  for  police- 
type  Vise  without  regard  to  the  general  pur- 
chase price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  $4  250,000  Prowled.  That  this  para- 
=,'raph  shall  be  available  only  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  HJl.  14944.  91st  Congress. 
or  similar  legislation." 

On  pa«e  13  line  6.  change  the  chapter 
number  from    IX""  to  "VIII"' 

On  pa»;e  13.  at  the  beginning  of  line  12. 
insert  in  Senate  Document  Numbered  91  4d. 
and  ':  and,  In  line  13.  after  Ninety-first 
Congress  ,  strike  out  "124.491  433"  and  Insert 
"  $25,021  852" 

At  -he  ti.p  (.f  page  14,  change  the  chapter 
number  from    X"  to    IX 

On  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3. 
change  'he  section  number  from  1001"  to 
901 

On  page  14  at  the  beginning  of  line  12. 
change  the  section  number  of  "1002    to    902 

On  page  14.  after  line  14.  Insert  a  new 
section   as  follows 

■  Sec  903  The  appropriations,  authoriza- 
tions, and  authority  with  respect  thereto  in 


this  Act.  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation .Act.  1970.  the  District  of  Columbia 
.Appropriation  .\ct.  1970.  Ihs  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1970.  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  .Appropriation  .Act, 
1970.  the  Military  Construction  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1970.  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act.  1970.  shall  be  available  from 
the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Nlnety-hrst  Congress  for  the  purposes 
provided  in  such  appropriations,  authoriza- 
tions, and  authority  .All  obligations  Incurred 
during  the  period  t)etween  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  hrst  session  of  the  Nlnety- 
ftrst  Congress  and  the  dates  of  enactment 
of  such  .Act.s  in  anticipation  of  such  appro- 
priations, authorizations  and  authority  are 
hereby  ratified  and  contlrmed  if  in  accfjrd- 
ance  with  the  terms  of  such  .Acts  or  the 
terms  of  F'ubllc  Law  91  33.  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress, as  amended" 

On  page   15.  after  line  7.  insert  a  new  .--ec- 
tlon.  as  follows: 

Sec  904  In  view  of  and  In  confirmation  of 
the  authority  invested  In  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  .States  by  the  Budget 
and  .Accounting  .Act  of  1921.  as  amended,  no 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  available  to  finance  either  directly  or 
through  any  Federal  nld  .  r  grant,  any  con- 
trtu:t  or  agreement  a  huh  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  holds  to  be  in 
contravention    of    any    Federal    statute." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield'.' 

Mr.  B\'RD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have 
made  a  request  of  him  that,  since  I  shall 
be  engaged  in  a  conference  on  the  pov- 
erty proKram  next  door.  I  would  hope  no 
unanimous  consent  as  to  limitation  of 
time  will  be  requested.  I  am  very  cogni- 
zant of  the  problems  of  the  Senate,  and 
normally  it  would  be  i)roper  to  arrive  at 
a  time  limitation,  uut  interested  Sena- 
tors are  ^o  dispersed  that  it  Is  impossible 
to  con.sult  With  all  Senators  who  would 
wush  to  be  lieard  upon  the  question  which 
I  .shall  raise,  and  I  do  not  even  know  that 
I  shall  neces.sarily  rai^e  the  point  of  order, 
or  wliaiever  other  procedure  is  adopted, 
but  It  13  Just  by  way  of  .safeguardmg  the 
rights  of  myself  and  everyone  conccnied. 
I  know  the  Senator  well,  and  know  he 
will  protect  us  fully,  even  though  momen- 
tarily no  one  may  tx-  nn  the  floor  who  Is 
directly  concerned 

Mr  HRVSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  JAVITS  I  yield 

Mr  HRUSKA  Has  this  to  do  with  the 
limitation  of  time  ' 

Mr.  JA\Trs  Yes,  it  has  to  do  with 
the  limitation  of  time  only,  and  also,  of 
course,  that  we  do  not  have  third  read- 
mfj.  or  past  the  point  where  we  can 
pertinently  raise  the  is.sue 

The  i.ssue.  as  the  Senators  know — and 
we  might  as  well  set  it  of  record — relates 
to  section  904  of  the  bill 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  say  in  response  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  I  shall  make 
no  request  regarding  a  limitation  of  time 
unless  the  Senator  is  on  the  floor,  or 
until  after  I  have  had  an  opportimity  to 
confer  with  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  thank  the  Senator  I 
a.ssure  the  ."Senator  there  will  be  no 
dilatormess  on  the  matter.  It  la  just  a 


matter  of  giving  everyone  an  opportu- 
nity, and  I  am  confident  it  will  be  done 
within  the  day;  there  is  no  desire  to 
delay  the  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Of  course, 
if  the  Senator  does  make  the  point  of 
order,  I  shall  raise  the  question  of  ger- 
msmeness. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  understand  that.  I  have 
already  ascertained  the  rule,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  that  Senators  make  their 
speeches  and  state  their  views  before 
anything  is  done;  therefore,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.  I  did  not  wish  a  time 
limitation. 

But  I  accept  the  assurance  of  the  Sen- 
ator that  all  interested  Senators  will  be 
apprised,  and  assure  him  that  the  whole 
thing  will  not  represent  any  material 
length  of  time,  because  we  still  must  be 
free  to  do  what  we  need  to  do  In  the 
interim 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident.  very  well.  I  know  that  we  can  de- 
pend upon  the  assurances  of  the  Senator 
that  no  great  length  of  time  will  tran- 
spire as  a  result  of  the  efforts  that  are 
beine  made  to  get  other  Senators  to- 
gether and  have  consultations. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  however, 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  on  the  bill.  And  I  do  not 
intend  to  provoke  any  long  discussions 
or  at  least  I  do  not  intend  to  talk  at 
length    I  am  ready  to  vote  at  any  time. 

If  Senators  have  questions  concern- 
ing any  item  In  the  bill,  this  would  be 
a  good  time  to  ask  them.  And  if  Senator.s 
have  amendments  to  press  on  any  money 
Item  In  the  bill,  this  would  be  a  good  time 
to  offer  them. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgirua.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  so  that  the  able  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut may  brmg  up  an  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CABINET  COM- 
MITTEE ON  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
SPANISH-SPEAKING   PEOPLE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  8.  740. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
7401  to  establish  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speak- 
ing People,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
were,  on  page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "speak- 
ing, "  and  Insert  "speaking.";  on  page  3, 
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strike  out  lines  2  through  6,  inclusive, 
and  Insert : 

ic(  The  Chairman  niRV  Invite  the  par- 
ticipation In  the  activities  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  any  executive  department  or  agency 
not  represented  on  the  Committee,  when 
matters  of  Interest  to  such  executive  de- 
partment or  agency  are  under  consideration. 

On  page  3,  line  7.  strike  out  "(c)" 
and  insert "'d)"; 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  out  "(d)" 
and  insert "<e I." 

On  page  6,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out 
imcluding  traveltime)" 

On  page  7,  after  line  6,  insert: 

Sec.  9.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  73  of 
;;tle  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
the  employees  of  the  Committee  and  the 
employees  of   the  Advisory   Council. 

On  page  7,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  9." 
and  insert  "Sec.  10." 

On  page  7,  line  7,  after  "appropriated" 
insert  "for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971". 

On  page  7,  line  9,  after  "heretofore"  in- 
.<;ert  "and  hereafter". 

On  page  7,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec. 
10  "  and  insert  "Sec.  U.". 

On  page  7,  after  line  17,  insert: 

SEC.  12.  This  Act  shall  expire  five  years 
after  it  becomes  effective. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us.  S.  740,  is  essentially  the  same 
measure  which  this  body  passed  unani- 
mously on  September  25,  1969.  S.  740,  you 
will  recall.  Is  a  bill  which  I  introduced  on 
January  11,  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Span- 
ish-Speaking People.  I  was  joined  on 
this  measure  by  40  of  our  coUeagaies  as 
cosponsors. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee, which  my  biU  would  establish, 
would  be  to  assure  that  Federal  programs 
are  reaching  all  Spsmlsh  Americans, 
Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Rican  Amer- 
icans, Cuban  Americans,  and  all  other 
Spanish-speaking  and  Spanlsh-sur- 
named  Americans,  to  provide  the  assist- 
ance they  need,  and  to  seek  out  new  pro- 
.t^rams  that  might  be  necessary  to  handle 
programs  that  are  unique  to  such  per- 
.sons. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  repeat  here 
the  reasons  for  the  need  to  establish 
this  Cabinet  Committee.  These  reasons 
are  well  known  by  this  body  already. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
problems  of  the  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 
ican and  has  found  a  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. As  I  have  stated  earlier,  S.  740 
was  approved  unanimously  by  this  body 
this  fall. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  House  has 
seen  fit  to  take  up  consideration  of  this 
bill  and  to  pass  it  during  this  session. 
The  House,  however,  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  amendments,  and  it  will  be  up  to 
the  Senate  to  either  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments or  ask  for  a  conference.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  urge  my  colleagues,  as  principal 
sponsor  of  this  measure,  to  accept  the 
amendments  made  by  the  House,  pass 
the  bill,  and  send  It  to  the  White  House 
for  immediate  signature. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  have  the 
record  straight  on  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  House,  I  wish  to  inform  the 


Members  of  this  body  that  the  Honorable 
Chet  Holifield,  acting  chairman. 
House  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization,  which  held 
hearings  and  recommended  the  amend- 
ments to  this  bill,  consulted  with  me  on 
these  amendments  prior  to  reporting  the 
bill  to  the  full  committee.  I  believe  that 
the  amendments  which  have  been  pro- 
posed are  amendments  which  will  im- 
prove the  bill,  and  I  accepted  them  all 
wholeheartedly,  with  one  exception.  The 
one  exception,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  approved  by  the  House  add- 
ing a  new  section  12  providing  that  "this 
Act  shall  expire  5  years  after  the  Pro- 
gram becomes  effective."  Mr.  President, 
I  expressed  by  displeasure  to  Congress- 
man Holifield  of  this  5 -year  limitation 
to  the  existence  of  the  committe  because 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  problems  which 
the  committee  must  adress  itself  to  can 
be  solved  in  5  years,  or  even  10  years.  The 
problems  confronting  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  have  been  centuries  in  the 
making  and  cannot  be  solved  overnight. 

I  reluctantly  agreed  to  this  latter  pro- 
vision, however,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  legislation  authorizing  the  new 
Cabinet  Committee  would  be  reviewed 
at  the  end  of  the  5  years  to  determine 
the  progress  which  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee will  have  made  and  that  the  Cabinet 
Committee  would  most  definitely  be  ex- 
tended at  that  time.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  De- 
cember 1,  to  Congressman  Holifield  ex- 
plaining my  views  on  this  particular 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMriTEE    ON    APPROPRIATIONS, 

Washinffton,  D.C.,  December  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Chet  Houfield, 

Acting  Chairman,  House  Subcommittee  on 
Executive    and    Legislative    Reorganiza- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chet:   This  Is  to  confirm  our  tele- 
phone conversation  of  this  morning  regard- 
ing proposed  changes  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization to  S.  740,  a  bill  which  I  Introduced 
and  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
to  establish  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Spanish-Speaking  People. 

As  I  understand  It,  Chet,  the  House  Sub- 
committee recommended  four  changes  In  S. 
740  as  passed  by  the  Senate  when  It  reported 
the  bin  to  the  full  Committee  on  November 
26,  1969,  as  follows: 

(1)  Page  3. — strike  out  lines  two  through 
six  and  add  a  new  subparagraph  (c)  author- 
izing the  Chairman  to  invite  the  participa- 
tion of  other  executive  departments  or  agen- 
cies: 

(2)  Page  6. — on  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out 
the  phrase  "(Including  traveltime)"; 

(31  Page  7. — on  line  eight,  insert  "for  Fis- 
cal Years  1970  and  1971"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  line;  and  on  line  nine  after  the  word 
"Heretofore"  and  before  the  word  "made", 
insert  the  phrase  "and  hereafter";  and 

(4)  Page  7. — after  line  17,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion. Section  11,  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  expire  five  years 
after  It  becomes  efTective. 

Chet,  as  I  discussed  with  you,  as  author  of 
S.  740, 1  have  no  objection  to  change  one,  two 
and  three  described  above  If  the  House  Sub- 
committee feels  the  amendments  are  neces- 
sary. I  do  have  strong  reservation  about  pro- 


posed change  number  four,  above,  namely 
limiting  the  life  of  the  Committee  to  only  five 
years. 

If  a  time  limit  must  be  placed  on  the  Ufe 
of  the  Committee,  I  would  prefer  to  see  a 
more  realistic  life  span  such  as  10  years  for 
example.  However,  in  view  of  the  objections 
•which  have  been  raised  within  the  House 
Subcommittee  to  establishing  the  Committee 
Initially  beyond  a  five  year  time  span,  and  in 
view  of  your  own  strong  recommendation 
that  this  change  be  accepted  by  the  Senate  in 
order  to  have  S.  740  passed  by  the  House,  I 
reluctantly  agree  to  accept  this  provision. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  show,  however, 
that  by  this  action,  neither  I  nor  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  wish 
to  leave  even  the  slightest  impression  that 
the  work  of  the  new  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speaking  People 
can  be  accomplished  in  five  years,  nor  that 
the  life  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  should  not 
be  continued  beyond  that  time  until  the 
work  which  It  needs  to  do  Is  completed. 
When  I  Introduced  S.  740,  I  thought  about 
placing  a  definite  time  limit  on  the  existence 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee.  During  my  testi- 
mony on  S.  740  before  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  I  made  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  this  new  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee should  not  be  in  existence  forever. 

I,  too,  felt  that  the  Cabinet  Committee 
should  be  operating  within  some  spjeclflc  time 
frame.  However,  when  one  contemplates  the 
length  of  time  our  Spanish-speaking  cit- 
izens have  suffered;  their  distrust  of  many 
of  our  Federal  and  local  government  agencies 
brought  about  by  past  Insensitivlty  to  their 
problems;  their  employment  and  housing 
problems;  and  their  inequality  in  education- 
al opportunities,  we  realize  the  enormity  and 
difficulty  of  the  task  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee and  the  impossibility  of  placing  a 
definite  time  limit  on  solving  these  prob- 
lems. 

To  meet  these  problems,  the  new  Cabinet 
Committee  will  have  to  work  diligently  but 
with  patience.  Their  work  can  certainly  not 
be  accomplished  in  five  years.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  wish  that  It  could,  for  this  would 
mean  that  in  five  years  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  of  this  country  would  no  longer 
be   a   disadvantaged    group. 

I  believe  that  by  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  only  two  years  as  the  House  Sub- 
committee has  proposed,  that  Congress  will 
be  assured  of  at  least  biannual  reviews  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee's  accomplishments.  This 
should  ensure  against  any  footdragglng  on 
the  part  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  in  meet- 
ing their  responsibilities  and  should  make  the 
need  for  a  definite  time  limit  a  less  urgent 
one. 

With  the  above  comments  in  mind,  and 
because  of  the  urgent  need  to  enact  this  en- 
abling legislation,  I  will  support  the  changes 
being  proposed  by  the  House  Subcommittee, 
I  have  also  discussed  this  matter  with  Sena- 
tor Abraham  Rlbicoff's  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  and  have  received  as- 
surances of  the  Subcommittee's  support  for 
these  changes.  Thus,  if  the  Hotise  will  ap- 
prove S.  740  with  the  above  changes,  the 
Senate,  I  am  confident,  will  accept  the 
amendments  without  the  need  for  a  confer- 
ence. This  should  ensure  enactment  of  S.  740 
during  this  Session  of  Congress. 

On  another  amendment,  I  have  been  con- 
tacted by  representatives  of  the  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican  American  Affairs,  ask- 
ing if  I  would  have  the  House  Include  lan- 
guage m  S.  740  authorizing  the  new  Cabinet 
Committee  to  accept  donations  of  funds  and 
goods.  In  checking  with  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  I 
was  informed  that  Federal  agencies  need 
specific  legislative  authority  before  being  able 
to  accept  donations.  Safeguards  are  usuaUy 
provided  to  ensure  there  is  no  misuse  of  such 
donations.   Should   the   House   Qovemment 
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Operations  Commit t«e  agree  to  mclude  such 
ao  amendment  in  S  740.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
Jecuon  to  It.  and  am  conDdent  that  Senator 
Ribicoff  would  likewise  approve  it. 

Cbet.  I  wuh  to  tbdAk  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  for  your  every  cooperation  on  thla 
bill  I  realize  that  you  received  the  bill  la 
your  Committee  only  last  week  on  re-referral 
from  the  House  foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Tou  have  certainly  worked  expAlltloualy  and 
diligently  m  reporting  the  meaaure  out.  For 
this,  you  have  my  every  appreciation.  I  also 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  proposed  changes  by  the 
House  on  this  bill 

Kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

US   Senator 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  men- 
tion the  above  as  badCRround  because  I 
feel  It  IS  imperaUve  that  the  legLslative 
history  of  S  740  clearly  Indicate  that  It 
la  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
committee  should  lapse  at  the  end  of  5 
years  No  one  wishes  any  more  than  I 
that  all  tht  problems  confronting  Span- 
Ish-speakirtg"  Americans  could  be  solved 
In  the  next  5-year  period.  U  so.  there 
would  be  no  need  to  continue  the  Cabinet 
Committee,  and  It  should  lapse.  How- 
ever, the  problems  are  too  great  and  the 
solutions  are  not  easy  It  will  take  more 
than  5  years;  It  may  well  take  more  than 
a  decade  to  resolve  these  problems  The 
Cabinet  Committee  should  be  held  to 
account  at  the  end  of  the  presently  au- 
thorized 5-year  period  to  Insure  that 
they  are  effectively  serving  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  established,  and  the 
life  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  must  be 
extended 

Mr.  President,  with  that.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  House  m  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  enact  this  le^LsIaticn  prior  to 
the  adjournment  of  this  session  of  Con- 
Kress  We  have  kept  this  Cabinet  Cum- 
miittee  in  limbo  for  far  too  long  We  must 
provide  them  with  their  authorization 
and  their  directive  so  that  they  may  go 
about  their  work  m  earnest 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  again  reiterate  the 
thought  which  I  have  e.xpret^sed  on  .so 
many  occa.sions  before  that  this  Cabinet 
Committee  should  be  the  spokesman  for 
the  Spanish-.speakin«  .\mencan  to  the 
administration  and  not  the  spokesman 
fur  the  administration — whichever  party 
the  administration  should  represent — to 
the  Spanish-speaking  people 

The  problems  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can are  not  political  m  nature,  and  they 
cannot  be  solved  by  playing  politics.  In- 
stead, the  problems  can  only  be  pro- 
longed by  .such  tactics.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  the  Cabmet  Committee  will  be 
about  it.s  work  in  a  diligent  maiaier, 
solving  the  problems  that  need  to  be 
solved  and  doing  so  m  a  bipartisan  basis. 
I  intend  to  provide  them  even.-  measure 
of  assistance  I  can  in  the  Congress.  And 
I  also  mtend.  as  prmcipal  sponsor  of  the 
authorizing  Iet;i^lat:on.  to  maintain 
a  contmiung  surveillance  over  the  activ- 
ities m  order  that  together,  with  the 
assistance  of  others,  we  can  attain  our 
goal  as  promptly  as  possible  and  better 
conditions  not  only  for  all  Spanish - 
speakmg  Americans,  but  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 


I  would  also  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  to  Senator  Abra- 
ham RiBicorr,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Crovernment  Oeprations  Com- 
mittee, for  his  cooperation  m  scheduling 
early  hearings  on  this  bill  and  for  assist- 
ing m  Its  expeditious  approval  by  the 
Senate.  My  thanks  also  go  to  Congress- 
man Chit  Houfikld,  who  reported  the 
bill  out  the  week  following  the  time  It 
was  referred  to  him  and  his  subcommit- 
tee for  action  He  worked  extremely  hard 
to  bring  this  measure  before  the  House 
m  short  order  Without  the  assistance  of 
Senator  Riaicorr  and  Congressman 
HoLiriELD.  we  would  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  bill  today. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  the  approval  of 
the  House  amendments  to  S.  740. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRL\TION8. 
1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  H  R.  1511091  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgmia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unammous  consent  that  the 
order  for  tiie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Viruinia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  just  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I 
am  ready  to  proceed,  and  that  the  quo- 
rvim  was  not  to  a<.'commodate  me  in  any 
way  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear,  if  there 
IS  any  misunderstanding. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirKinla.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr  JAVITS  The  Senator  is  ab.solutely 
correct.  The  quorum  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  notice  to  Senators  who 
may  desire  to  be  heard  upon  this  very 
important  que.stiun.  I  take  lull  respon- 
sibility for  it 

One  other  point,  Mr  President,  on 
another  subject  We  had  a  debate  here 
in  respect  of  the  appropriation  for  HUD, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Ad- 
mmistration,  on  the  adequacy  of  urban 
renewal  funds,  and  the  bill  was  then 
imder  the  management  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Mr.  Pastore".  We 
very  det-ply  lelt  that  the  urban  renewal 
funds  provided  were  Inadequate,  not  only 
as  to  the  need  but  also  as  to  the  urgent 
requirement  uf  plans  which  would  be 
very  seriously  interfered  with.  The  stock 
of  housing  m  the  country  would  be  ma- 
terially curtailed  if  the  plans  did  not 
proceed 

In  view  of  the  very  strong  opinion  of 
Senator  Pa.store  and  our  great  confi- 
dence in  him,  those  who  felt  as  I  did 
sUyed  our  hand  from  any  effort  to  In- 


crease the  amount  of  the  urban  renewal 
funds,  with  the  understanding  that  when 
a  supplemental  came  along— the  time  ..f 
tlie  supplemental  not  being  expressly 
designated — we  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  deal  with  the  question  aealn 
based  upon  a  specified  set  of  facts  as  to 
the  exact  parameters  of  the  requiremeni, 
within  the  strict  limitations  as  I  ha\e 
stated 

This  is  the  first  supplemental  that  Ills 
come  along  since  that  time,  and  we  ha\e 
endeavored,  with  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 
to  get  the  kind  of  figures  that  could  be 
used  as  a  basic  representation  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  purpose  of  seeking  supph  - 
mental  appropriation  for  urban  rtnewui 
funds.  The  Secretary  advises  us  that  lie 
Will  be  unable  to  give  us  the  kind  of  fl;.;- 
ures  he  wants  to  aive  us  in  terms  of  ai  - 
curacy  and  predictability,  and  in  term.s .,: 
the  kind  of  figures  we  want,  imtll  Ja::- 
uary. 

I  make  this  statement  only  to  explain 
that  this  is  an  ongoing  matter  of  action 
for  me  and  the  others  mterested,  and 
that  we  will  seek  the  earliest  opportunity 
with  relevance  to  the  essential  factual 
data  to  bring  about  an  adequate  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator    wish    to    include    in    this    bill 
moneys  for  the  item? 
Mr.    JAVrrs.   I   just   explained   that 

I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  sor- 
ry. I  was  speaking  with  another  Senator 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  just  explained  that  we 
do  not  have  the  kind  of  figures  that  we 
promised  Senator  Pastore,  who  joined  u.s 
m  the  request,  we  should  have.  But  I  did 
not  want  to  let  the  first  supplemental 
M  by  smce  that  debate  without  account- 
ing for  why  we  were  not  moving  now  on 
this  one,  and  without  pointing  out  that 
we  would  move  probably  early  in  Janu- 
ar>'  or  certainly  in  January,  as  soon  as 
we  had  the  necessary  factual  basis;  be- 
cause the  kind  of  definition  figures  we 
want  are  rather  strict,  and  the  Secretaiy 
wants  to  be  very  sure  of  his  ground  be- 
fore givmg  us  the  information. 

I  emphasize  that  this  does  not  rei)ie- 
.sent  any  initiatorj-  action  by  him.  It 
will  be  our  action,  but  he  will  give  is 
at  our  request — joined  in  by  Senator 
P.NSTORE  and  other  Senators — the  baML' 
factual  data  upon  which  wc  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Ver. 
well.  I  want  the  Senator  to  know  thai  I 
am  sympathetic  toward  the  item;  and  M 
such  time  as  he  and  other  Senators  have 
.secured  the  information  they  are  seek- 
mg.  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Deficiencies  and  Supplementals,  I  will 
be  glad  to  have  a  hearing  and  to  be  a.s 
helpful  as  I  can. 
Mr  JAVITS  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


THE  NIGHTMARE  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  when  we  had  under  considera- 
tion H.R.  13111.  makmg  appropriation.s 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  m  opposing  an 
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amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania,  I  said,  among  other  things,  at 
page  39535  of  the  Record  : 

Today  it  is  not  a  question  of  improving 
education.  The  effort  is  centered  upon  inte- 
gration in  education.  Xvook  at  the  schools 
in  Washington,  DC  ,  If  we  want  an  example. 

A-s  integration  of  schools  was  forced,  many 
white  people  moved  away.  Dislocations  and 
disruptions  occurred.  And  today  we  have  an 
intolerable  condition  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
an  educational  Jungle  where  teachers'  lives 
.ire  not  safe,  where  pupils  are  not  safe,  and 
A  here  lawlessness  and  violence  reign  to  such 
nn  extent  that  the  doors  of  school  buildings 
today  are  padlocked  for  protection  and  safety 
of   those  on  the  Inside. 

Mr.  President,  in  today's  Washington 
Dally  News  there  is  a  front  page  article 
by  Richard  Stames  entitled,  "The  Night- 
mare of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Schools."  The  article  oonclusively  sup- 
iwrts  and  confirms  the  above  statement 
that  I  made  in  my  address  to  the  Senate 
yesterday.  It  is  not  just  a  horrible  situa- 
tion that  prevails  here  in  the  schools,  it 
IS  alarming  and  distressing.  This  article 
demonstrates  the  need  for  immediate 
acton  to  provide  safety  for  the  school 
personnel  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

What  I  said  yesterday  about  school 
conditions  was  an  exaggeration.  Obvious- 
ly it  was  an  understatement  of  the  ter- 
rible conditions  that  prevail.  They  are 
worse  than  I  stated  them  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
article  which  was  published  today  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  entitled.  "The 
Nightmare  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
Schools." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Nichtmake  or  District  or  Columbia 

Schools 

(By  Richard  Stames) 

Enter  the  dirty,  tombstone-colored  build- 
ing and  you  walk  Into  a  nightmare  world 
where  an  aura  of  diffuse  terror  fallb  into 
step  beside  you. 

There  Is  a  sound  in  the  air  that  bespeaks 
Kafka's  madhouse,  a  subdued  keening,  a 
wordless  language  that  murmurs  violence, 
despair,  savagery  and  dread.  The  sound  la  an 
overture  to  hysteria,  an  obbllgato  written  for 
the  destruction  of  a  society. 

There  are  wardens  wherever  you  look,  but 
It  isn't  a  prison.  There  Is  the  unmistakable 
stink  of  lunacy  on  the  place,  but  it  is  not  an 
asylum  Where  you  are  Is  a  public  school. 
It  might  be  any  one  of  a  hundred  In  Wash- 
ington (or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  American 
ghetto,  circa  1969). 

It  may  be  unfair  to  single  out  one  school, 
for  Its  most  awfm  crime  is  that  It  is  fairly 
typical.  This  one  happens  to  be  Shaw  Junior 
High,  and  it  is  a  monument  to  an  unpre- 
cedented epoch  of  murder,  rape,  extortion 
and  fear  that  has  all  but  destroyed  the  public 
school  system  In  the  nation's  capital. 

IN    RIOT    ABEA 

Shaw  sits  In  the  middle  ot  Washl^ggton's 
"ciiarcoal  alley" — the  central  ghetto  that 
was  burned  and  pillaged  in  the  riots  of  April 
1968.  Because  it  is  so  typical  of  the  disaster 
that  has  overtaken  the  public  schools  here  It 
Is  worth  a  closer  look.  But  It  Is  a  look  that 
should  be  taken  within  this  per8i>ectlve : 

The  District  of  Columbia  school  system.  In 
the  words  of  Its  acting  superintendent,  haa 
been  "seriously  crippled"  by  vandalism  and 
thefts,  security  of  children  has  reached  "a 


horrible    point,"    classroom    Intruders    have 
poeed  a  "severe"  threat  to  education. 

At  Cardozo  High  School,  13th  and  CUfton 
streets  nw,  two  to  three  purse  snatchlngs  oc- 
cur In  the  school  cafeteria  every  day,  despite 
the  fact  that  a  policeman  Is  on  duty  during 
school  hours.  Last  winter  at  Cardozo  an  as- 
sistant principal  was  shot  and  killed  by 
youths  who  robbed  the  school  bank. 

At  Hart  Junior  High,  601  Mlsslsslppl-av  se, 
the  score  since  school  opened  In  September 
Is  two  burglaries,  one  safe  cracking,  20  as- 
saults, an  equal  number  of  cases  of  extortion, 
more  than  a  score  of  lockers  looted,  and  an 
undetermined  amount  of  teaching  equip- 
ment stolen  or  vandalized. 

An  epidemic  of  robbery,  beating  and  ex- 
tortion has  created  a  reign  of  terror  for  chil- 
dren attending  public  schools  In  the  area  cf 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base  and  the  U.S.  Naval 
Station  In  southeast  Washington.  Mrs  Gladys 
Pord,  president  of  the  Military  Parents  Asso- 
ciation, told  authorities  that  career  service 
men  were  quitting  the  military  rather  than 
expose  their  children  to  the  Jungle  atmos- 
phere. "Our  children  are  being  robbed  and 
beaten  every  day,"  she  said. 

On  the  first  day  of  school  a  Paul  Junior 
High  teacher  was  knocked  unconscious.  It 
was  the  third  such  episode  In  less  than  a 
year,  and  teachers  threatened  a  march  on  the 
Capitol  to  demand  protection. 

In  the  Anacostla  (far  southeast)  area  cf 
the  dty  one  girl  was  put  on  tranquilizers 
after  young  thugs  tore  off  her  shirtwaist  and 
bra  during  a  robbery. 

Early  this  week  at  Anacostla  High  School 
(scene  of  a  shootout  with  .45s  last  year)  a 
pupU  was  shot  and  critically  wounded  In  a 
washroom. 

A  class  at  Monroe  Elementary  School  (725 
Columbia  road  nw)  was  held  at  gunpoint 
Just  after  the  start  of  the  current  school 
year  and  a  teacher's  purse  was  looted  of  the 
$2  It  contained. 

A  teacher  at  McParland  Junior  High 
School  (lowa-av  and  Webster-st  nw)  told  a 
Congressional  Inquiry  two  months  ago  that 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  as  a  jailer,  cop 
and  disciplinarian.  Three  weeks  after  school 
started  this  fall  he  was  beaten  up  by  five 
drunken  youths  who  Invaded  his  classroom 
smd  began  over-turning  desks.  A  policeman 
advised  him  to  ".  .  .  get  yourself  a  club"  11 
It  happened  again. 

Since  much  of  the  violence  comes  from 
dropouts  and  truants  most  school  officials 
try  to  restrict  access  to  the  schools  to  pupils 
who  are  actually  attending  classes.  This  has 
led  to  the  chaining  and  padlocking  of  all  but 
one  or  two  exits  In  a  number  of  schools, 
a  clear  violation  of  the  law  that  has  alarmed 
Plre  Department  officials.  Altho  fire  marshals 
have  made  representations  to  principals  of 
the  schools  involved  the  practice  has  not 
stopped. 

BLACKBOABD    JtTNGLE 

A  durable — almost  heroic — first  witness  to 
this  nightmare  Is  Percy  Ellis,  principal  of 
Shaw  Junior  High,  a  Negro  who  goes  every- 
where In  his  seedy  old  school  at  a  dead  nm, 
who  takes  cheerless  pride  In  telling  It  like 
It  Is,  and  who  might  make  a  fruitful  source 
for  some  latter-day  Gibbon  recording  the 
decline  and  faU  of  the  American  civilization. 
Mr.  Ellis  has  a  round,  smooth  face  that  mir- 
rors tragedy,  elation,  moody  reflection  and 
ominous  forbodlng  with  the  qoilck  fluency 
of  a  p)erformer  schooled  In  Chinese  drama. 

With  the  quick  hands  of  a  welterweight, 
Mr,  Ellis  Intercepts  a  skinny  black  child  who 
Is  sliding  along  a  corridor. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  those  rubber 
bands  on  your  wrist?"  he  demands.  "Take 
them  off.  Throw  tbem  in  the  waste  basket." 

With  the  expertise  of  an  old  cop  he  frisks 
the  child,  and  then  tells  him  to  return  to 
hla  home  room.  When  the  child  Is  gone  Mr. 
CTiiB  answers  a  question  poeed  by  a  visitor 
naive  in  the  wsys  of  the  blackboard  Jungle. 


HALLWALXZX 


"Why  did  I  take  the  rubber  bands?  Because 
I  have  two  good  eyes  and  I  want  to  keep 
them.  These  hallwalkers  use  rubber  bands  as 
slingshots,  and  their  ammunition  Is  staples. 
He  has  not  had  any  eyes  put  out  yet,  and 
I'd  like  to  keep  It  that  way." 

Another  question  elicits  the  information 
that  a  "hallwalker"  Is  a  youth — truant  or 
dropout — who  Invades  the  school  but  does 
not  attend  classes. 

In  Mr.  ElUs'  office  a  tray  of  untouched 
lunch,  a  wilted  sandwich  and  a  sagging  piece 
of  cherry  pie,  bears  additional  witness  that 
the  principal  of  a  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  has  no  more  time  for  lunch  than  the 
master  of  a  burning  passenger  vessel  would. 

But  all  this  Is  prologue.  The  real  message 
of  archetypal  Shaw  is  the  ominous  shadow 
of  the  future  that  It  casts. 

"Something  happened  six  months  ago, "  Mr. 
Ellis  tells  his  visitor.  "It  became  different, 
much  more  difficult,  almost  unmanageable." 
Three  veteran  women  teachers  have  come  to 
the  principal's  office  now — women  like  those 
for  whom  the  word  "dedicated"  first  was 
coined — and  in  deference  to  them  Mr.  Ellis 
takes  rare  recourse  to  euphemism.  "Since 
school  started  I've  been  called  s.o.b.  and  m.f. 
more  times  than  In  all  my  21  years  In  the 
schools  before.  They  stop  you  In  the  halls 
and  want  to  fight  you.  And  it  Is  going  to  get 
worse.  Something  Is  happening." 

VOLATILE 

One  of  the  teachers,  bright,  articulate  and 
(curiously,  like  so  many  others  in  the  front 
line  of  Washington's  school  system)  a  chain 
smoker,  takes  up  the  dreadful  hard  kernel 
of  the  story. 

"There  Is  something  unusually  volatile 
about  Shaw,"  she  muses.  "So  often  we  have 
been  the  first  wave  of  whatever  is  going  to 
happen.  Ten  years  ago  It  was  gangs,  and  every 
boy  wore  the  uniform  Jacket  of  his  gang  or 
club.  Then,  long  before  It  began  to  happen 
elsewhere,  the  gangs  disappeared  at  Shaw. 
After  that,  say  two  years  ago,  we  began 
having  fires  .  .  ."  The  sentence  hangs  unfin- 
ished In  the  air,  while  everyone  In  the  room 
Is  reminded  that  20-odd  months  ago  the  riot 
fires  consumed  a  great  deal  of  the  ghetto  area 
around  Shaw.  "And  now  .  .  ."  Again  she  lets 
her  listeners  complete  the  sentence  them- 
selves. 

Now  Shaw  is  a  place  of  aimless  violence, 
where  hallwalkers  sow  terror,  where  burly 
assistant  principals  stand  guard  at  doors  and 
stairways,  where  little  children  are  drilled 
in  the  safest  method  of  reacting  to  extortion. 

EXHAUSTIO^f 

Like  chain  smoking,  exhaustion  Is  another 
hallmark  of  the  jjeople  who  are  trying  to 
keep  Washington's  public  schools  from  slip- 
ping the  last  Inch  Into  the  Inferno.  At  5 
p.m.  it  is  dark  outside,  and  the  lurking  shad- 
ows in  the  hallways  contain  a  malignant 
promise  that  is  enough  to  raise  the  hair  on 
a  veteran  of  Vietnam,  Watts  and  other  way- 
stations  In  our  hard  hat  society.  But  Percy 
Ellis  Is  still  at  It,  explaining,  preaching,  like 
some  despairing  ancient  mariner  unwilling 
to  miss  an  opportunty  to  tell  a  man  from  the 
other  side  what  Is  happening  here,  where  It  Is 
at. 

"The  (Teachers')  union  Is  responsible  for  a 
lot  of  this,"  he  says.  "This  tsnt  a  9  to  5  Job 
here.  It  takes  dedication.  Like  those  three 
g^eat  ladles  who  were  here  earlier.  But  we 
aren't  getting  that  kind  any  more,  we're  get- 
ting a  new  breed.  They  won't  take  hall  duty, 
which  Is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  us  alive 
here.  They  won't  offer  that  extra  effort  that 
Is  a  mtnirrmm  requirement  here. 

"We  are  trying  to  hold  back  disaster,  and 
with  them  everything  is  a  grievance.  Two  or 
three  a  week.  Children  in  Shaw  need  self-re- 
spect, for  example,  and  we  know  that  a 
child's  opinion  of  himself,  his  morale,  Is 
conditioned  by  his  appearance.  Until  two  or 
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ttire«  mon'.tia  ago  we  had  .4  neclttie  rule  here: 
It  wa*  dlfflcuit  to  enforce  yes  but  it  was  a 
valuable  ttving  But  they  made  a  grteviuice 
out  of  It.  and  we  jot  i>rders  from  the  super- 
intendent's oIBce  to  stop  It  Things  have 
gotten  worse  since  ' 

lACXAL    IMBALANCE 

Not  eveT7one  who  was  interviewed  during 
a  weelt-iong  survey  of  the  beleaguered  Wash- 
ington schflols   agreed    that   the  W.uihlngton 
Teachers  Union   .WTUi    was  a  major  facuir 
In  the  ocxnlng  coUapee  ot  the  system    Bu: 
most  agreed  with  Mr    Bills  ab<:iut  a  number 
of  other  element*  in  the  gathering  dlaaster 
From  a  number  of  different  vantage  points, 
everyone  aliudee  to  the  fact  that  integration 
has     been     a     failure     In     Washington      The 
schools  here  are  between  93  and  t»4  per  cent 
black.  Even  busing,  which  Is  done  to  a  lim- 
ited  extent,    c&nnot    redress    the   imbalance 
Some  experts  (among  them  the  voluble  Percy 
Ellis)    vow  that  no  improvement  can  be  ex- 
pected until  whites  axe  somehow  encouraged 
to  return  to  the  city  Others  insist  the  prob- 
lem 13  not  one  of  race    but  of  poverty    and 
point     to     an     unemployment     rate     among 
ghetto   you'-hs   that  may    be   more   than   26 
per   cent     .■MmList    everyone   agrees    that    one 
cause  la  a  crqajtlng,  time-encrusted  bureauc- 
racy th&:  Is  uaAble  to  deal  with  the  expluelve 
problems   that   confront  it    While  Congre.-ia. 
the  city's  perennial  scapegoat    is  not  wholly 
blameless,  a  <ood  case  can  be  made  that  the 
bulk  of  the  blaxne  Ilea  elsewhere 

Sen  William  Proxmlre,  D-W!s  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  conaldertng 
the  school  system's  4185  mllllun  annual 
budget,  recently  offered  figures  to  show  that 
Washington  was  'right  on  top"  in  per  capita 
expenditure  per  pupil  At  »982  per  vear  ac- 
cording to  Sen  Proxmlre  the  natlnn  a  capital 
compares  favorably  with  Cleveland's  «800. 
Boeton's  »685  and  Atlanta  s  $772 

HISTORY    or    NEGLECT 

Benjamin  J  Henley  the  city's  acting  su- 
perintendent of  schools  I  another  worn-out 
chain  smoker'  is  quick  to  admit  the  manifest 
ailments  that  afflict  the  schools,  and  cites 
"a  long  history  of  neglect  "  to  explain  them 

"We  have  urgent  needs  In  employment, 
housing,  education  and  health,  "  he  told  a 
recent  visitor  to  his  top  floor  office  In  one 
of  Washington's  neweot  high  rise  buildings 
"In  the  far  southeast  overcrowding  Is  almost 
unbelievable  We  need  staff  development — all 
of  us  need  re-tralnlng  " 

Why  the  terribly  physical  toll  on  school 
buildings'  Why  more  than  8200.000  worth 
of  broken  windows  In  the  schools  every  vear'' 
"The  schools  represent  the  power  struc- 
ture." Mr  Henley  replies  slowly  "The  schools 
are  an  agency  to  which  people  turned  with 
hope,  and  It  has  not  done  what  was  hoped 
for  If  we  could  handle  the  materials  that  are 
needed  quickly  enough,  if  we  had  a  mecha- 
nism that  really  made  teachers  think  that 
their  feelings  were  being  taken  Into  account. 
If  we  could  respond  quickly  to  critical  situa- 
tions, morale  could  be  helped  measurably  " 

IMPROVE  RZAOINO 

Mr.  Henley  sighs  ponderously  and  lights 
another  clgaret.  "If  I  could  have  one  wish 
I  would  have  every  teacher  given  the  skills 
needed  to  Improve  reading  in  our  schools. 
We  would  reduce  dropouts.  We  would  con- 
vince the  community  that  we  are  doing  what 
we  are  supposed  to  be  doing  '" 

la  spi'e  of  'he  bubbling  of  the  volcano 
beneath  him,  Henley  says  he  is  convinced 
things  are  getting  a  little  better  "Student 
unrest  Is  lessening."  he  Insists  "We've  been 
thru  two  moratoriums  this  fall  with  no  prob- 
lems. We  have  had  a  championship  football 
game  without  incident  " 

Not  unexpectedly  'he  Washington  Teach- 
ers Union  takes  .1  somewhat  different  atti- 
tude toward  the  convulsion  that  has  beset 
the  school  system  WTU  President  William 
Simons  cautiously  concedes  "Yes,  there  Is  a 


problem  But  nevertheless  a  learning  program 
Is  going  on  fur  many  children  The  problem 
that  does  exist  is  a  shortage  of  classroom 
facilities,  t<xi- large  i-la«.se»  ITie  average  Is 
35,  It  iihuuld  be  25.  and  .'0  for  the  very  early 
grades  " 

I  But  again  Shaw  s  T..ugh-mlnded  Percy 
Ellis  "Teaoher-studeiiT  ratios  are  meaning- 
less We  have  1  30(1  enrolled  in  .Shaw,  and  nn 
an  average  day  20  per  cent  will  be  absent 
Some  classes  might  show  as  many  as  45 
on  'he  books,  but  you  visit  the  n-wim  and 
V'  u  n  find  eight  or  10  actually  attending. "1 

OISttPLlNE 

WTi;  defends  its  Intervention  In  the  great 
necktie  dispute  -ailing  a  dress  code  "abso- 
lutely unnecessary  "  But  it  turns  out  that 
during  contract  negotiations  for  Washing- 
tons  8.000  teachers  .of  whom  abt)ut  half 
belong  to  WTU  I  rhe  union  opposed  a  dress 
code  for  temhers  We  i-ould  hardly  op- 
p<«e  It  for  teachers  and  accept  It  for  the 
children   "  a  union  sp<ikesmaii   said 

The  next  witness  is  the  Proxinire  commit- 
tee Whatever  the  problems  of  the  District 
school  system.  '  a  recent  committee  paper 
said  the  committee  suggests  that  they  are 
perhaps  not  wholly  related  to  the  present 
level    of    resources    being    committed    to    11 

The  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  entitled  to  better  educational  advantages 
than  they  are  receiving  The  schools  have 
both  the  personnel  and  rlnanclal  means  to 
mold  a  system  of  public  education  second  to 
none   " 

.And  at  the  locked  and  guarded  door  of 
Shaw    .i  tlnal  word  trom  Principal  Ellis 

Discipline  has  vanished  from  the  home.s 
ind  from  the  schools  It  is  in  fact  now 
impossible  to  fire  or  transfer  a  teacher 
Nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  dis- 
cipline Above  all  else  we  need  discipline, 
discipline,  discipline   " 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
quorum. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
clerk  'A'lll  call  the  roll 

The  asstsUnt  legislative  cleric 
reeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr 
of    a 

The 

pro- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.>e  of  Repre- 
-sentatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
the  bill  S.  59'  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
Stales  over  lands  '.vithin  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  Facility,  E:than  Allen,  and 
the  U  S  Army  Materiel  Command  Fir- 
ing Range,  Underhill,  Vt. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  9334)  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
m  order  to  improve  and  make  more  ef- 
fective the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
gram of  sharing  specialized  medical 
resources. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11959'  to  amend  chapter.^  31,  34,  and  35 
of  title  38,  Umted  States  Code,  in  order 
to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation,   educational    assistance    and 


special  training  allowance  paid  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  persons  under  such 
chapters,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  15090'  making  appropriations  for 
Uie  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  that  the  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  8  10  11 
20,  22.  24,  26.  27.  29.  31.  33.  34.  36'.  38!  40.' 
41,  43,  and  44  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR  12535  An  act  to  authorize  the  Set-re- 
tary  of  the  .Army  to  release  ceruin  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  heretofore  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Texas  m  order  that  such  land 
may  be  used  for  the  city  of  El  Paso  North - 
South  Preeway:  and 

H  R.  13716.  An  act  to  improve  and  clarlfv 
certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
.serve 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

Hit.  12535  An  nci  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  .Army  to  release  certain  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  heretofore  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Texas  in  order  that  such  land 
may  be  '.i.sed  for  the  city  of  El  Paso  North- 
South  Preeway;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HR  13716.  An  act  to  Improve  and  clarify 
certain  laws  .iffectlng  the  Coas*  (".uard  Re- 
serve: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  152091  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  hope  we  could  get  on  with 
our  consideration  of  this  bill.  We  have 
only  Friday  and  Saturday  remaining  in 
this  week.  This  is  the  last  appropriation 
bill,  and  once  this  bill  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  all  that  will  remain 
will  be  conference  reports  and  noncon- 
troversial  measures  which  may  be  called 
up  by  unanimous  consent. 

I  know  all  Senators  want  to  get  home; 
some  Senators  have  reservations  on 
planes.  We  all  want  to  get  home  to  see 
our  families.  There  is  an  excellent  chance 
that  we  can  get  out  of  here  sine  die  Sat- 
urday night  if  we  pass  this  bill  today. 
If  the  bill  goes  longer  than  today,  then 
the  chance  is  lessened  for  our  being  able 
to  get  out  of  here  this  week.  We  will 
be  coming  back.  I  understand,  on  the 
19th  of  January.  Every  additional  day 
we  can  rest  in  December  will  give  us 
more  opportunity  to  be  with  our  fami- 
lies and  grandchildren  and  allow  our 
staffs  to  be  with  their  families,  the  hap- 
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pier  everyone  is  going  to  be  at  Christmas 
time,  and  the  more  refreshed  all  of  us 
will  be  when  we  come  back  on  January 
19. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  on  the  bill 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield,  be- 
cause we  have  a  speaker  ready? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  revised 
Philadelphia  plan  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  provided  a  sig- 
nificant motivation  to  employer,  union, 
and  minority  groups  within  a  number  of 
cities  for  the  voluntary  negotiation  of  an 
agreement  by  which  minority  individu- 
als may  be  granted  significant  opportu- 
nity for  employment  within  the 
construction  industry.  The  discussions 
surroimding  the  negotiation  of  such  vol- 
untary plans  as  well  as  the  implementa- 
tion of  those  plans  have  provided  a 
significant  channel  for  civil  rights  ten- 
sions. It  is  believed  that  the  elimination 
of  the  Philadelphia  plan  would  reduce 
the  incentives  for  such  negotiations  to 
the  detriment  of  minority  employment 
apport  unity. 

The  experience  in  Philadelphia  with 
the  revised  Philadelphia  plan  has  been 
excellent.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  approved  the 
award  of  14  contracts  pursuant  to  the 
Philadelphia  plan  and  has  held  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  prebld  conferences.  No 
.-ienificant  contractor  or  union  objec- 
tion to  the  Philadelphia  plan  has  been 
iieard  in  prebld  conferences  or  with 
respect  to  the  award  of  any  speciflc  con- 
tract. 

The  present  controversy  between  the 
Department  of  Labor,  supported  by  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  does  not  involve  a  dispute  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  Instead,  the  apparent  contro- 
\  ersy  revolves  arotmd  the  interpretation 
of  the  intent  of  Congress  in  its  enact- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
Comptroller  General  has  interpreted  that 
legislation  in  one  way  and  the  Attorney 
General  in  another  manner.  Thus,  the 
matter  involves  only  an  interpretation 
of  the  intent  of  Congress  and  in  no  way 
can  be  interpreted  as  a  conflict  between 
the  executive  and  congressional 
branches.  Indeed,  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion  follows  the  wishes  of  Congress 
as  expressed  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  as  he  interprets  those  wishes. 

The  conflicting  interpretations  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Comptroller 
General  are  most  properly  resolvable  in 
the  courts  rather  than  before  Congress. 
There  exists  a  number  of  avenues  for 
court  review,  for  instance,  a  grantee  of 
Federal  funds  may  seek  a  declaratory 
.iudgment  to  determine  whether  the  re- 
vised Philadelphia  plan  is  legal.  A  con- 
tractor who  does  not  receive  payment  be- 
cause of  a  disallowance  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  sue  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  pay- 
ment. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  stated 
that  the  Philadelphia  plan  is  illegal.  He 
may  be  right.  If  he  is  correct,  then  we 
should  support  him.  He  is  our  repre- 
sentative— the  congressional  watchdog. 
But  there  is  also  the  opinion  of  the 


Attorney  General  and  the  opinion  of 
the  solicitor  of  the  Labor  Department 
and  their  opinions  are  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General.  They 
may  be  right  also  in  their  interpretation 
as  to  what  the  Intent  of  Congress  Is. 

Thus,  here  we  have  a  plan  which  the 
Comptroller  General  says  Is  Illegal,  and 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  solicitor 
of  the  Labor  Department,  on  the  other 
hand,  say  It  Is  not  Illegal. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  What  mechanism.  In- 
stitution, or  implementation  of  this  plan 
gave  rise  to  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  Comptroller  General  would  Issue  any 
opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  plan? 

Mr.  PONG.  As  I  understand  It,  14  con- 
tracts were  let,  pursuant  to  the  Phila- 
delphia plan,  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. The  goal,  as  they  say,  Is  to  reach  a 
certain  number  of  minority  employees 
who  would  be  employed,  and  the  Comp- 
troller stated  that  the  plan  was  Illegal. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Well,  who  requested 
the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller?  I  do  not 
think  he  makes  It  a  practice  of  Issuing 
opinions. 

Mr.  PONG.  That,  I  am  not  aware  of. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
EiRvm)  had  a  hearing  on  this  matter. 
Probably  he  could  Inform  the  Senator  as 
to  how  this  matter  came  before  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Actually,  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  said,  that  there  Is  really  no 
conflict  between  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch,  since  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  many  Senators  feel  that  it  is. 

I  was  concerned  and  interested  to 
know  by  what  means,  at  whose  request, 
or  under  what  circumstances,  the  legal 
department,  the  arm  of  Congress,  Issued 
an  opinion. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  What  were  the  circum- 
stances by  which  the  Attorney  General 
was  called  to  issue  his  opinion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  complaints 
were  made  to  the  Comptroller  General 
by  the  Association  of  General  Contrac- 
tors of  America.  Complaints  were  made 
by  the  General  Building  Contractors  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Com- 
plaints were  made  by  the  Guild  of  Con- 
struction Trades,  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  by  what 
procedures  were  these  complaints  filed 
with  the  Comptroller  General  and  why 
were  they  filed  with  his  office? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Because  the  United  States 
Code,  section  65  of  title  31,  places  under 
the  control  of  the  Comptroller  General 
the   duty   of   seeing   that   all   financial 
transactions  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  consummated  in  accordance  witl 
laws,  regulations,  or  other  legal  require- 
ments. And  also  because  section  64,  title\ 
31  of  the  United  States  Code  provides' 
that  all  balances  of  contracts  shall  be 
certified  by  the  GAO  from  the  settlement 
of  all  public  Eujcoimts  and  provides  that 
the  certiflcation  of  the  GAO  shall  be  flnal 
and  conclusive  upon  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Comptroller 


General  did  not  want  people  to  be  enter- 
ing into  contracts  which  he  considered  to 
be  illegal  and  put  in  a  position  where  he 
would  have  to  deny  payments  of  public 
accoimts. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  To  whom  did  the 
Comptroller  General  issue  an  opinion, 
to  the  Congress  or  those  who  flled  the 
complaints? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  advised  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  about  it.  He  sent  a  long 
letter,  giving  his  opinion,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  simply  because  he  con- 
ceived that  it  was  his  public  duty  to  see 
that  no  contracts  were  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  or  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  which  violated  an  act  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  May  I  assume,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  then  asked  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  grant 
him  his  opinion  In  regard  to  these  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Attorney  General 
wrote  an  opinion  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor in  which  he  states  that  If  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  is  forbidden  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  title  vn,  It  Is  Invalid. 
That  Is  what  the  Attorney  General  says. 
The  Attorney  General  undertook  to  say 
that  contractors  who  contract  with  the 
Government  are  not  covered  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  title  VII. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2000  E, 
states: 

(b)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
who  has  twenty-five  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  In  each  of  twenty  or  more 
calendar  weeks  In  the  current  or  preceding 
calendar  year,  and  any  agent  of  such  a  per- 
son, but  such  term  does  not  Include  (1)  the 
United  States,  a  corporation  wholly  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  tJnlted  States,  an 
Indian  tribe,  or  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  (2)  a  bona  fide  private  member- 
ship club  (other  than  a  labor  organization) 
which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(c)  of  Title  26:  Provided,  That  dtirlng  the 
first  year  after  the  effective  date  prescribed 
in  subsection  (a)  of  section  716,  persons  hav- 
ing fewer  than  one  hundred  employees  (and 
their  agents)  shall  not  be  considered  em- 
ployers, and,  during  the  second  year  after 
such  date,  persons  having  fewer  than  sev- 
enty-five employees  (and  their  agents)  shall 
not  be  considered  employers,  and.  during 
the  third  year  after  such  date,  persons  hav- 
ing fewer  than  fifty  employees  (and  their 
agents)  shall  not  be  considered  employers: 
Provided  further,  That  It  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  Insure  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Federal  employees 
■without  discrimination  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin  and  the  Pres- 
ident shall  utilize  his  existing  authority  to 
effectuate  this  policy. 

The  Attorney  General  states  in  his 
opinion.  In  the  flrst  place,  that  these 
contractors,  the  people  who  seek  con- 
tracts with  the  Government,  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  act.  although  the  act  provides 
that  all  contractors,  all  employers  em- 
ploying at  least  25  men.  in  a  business  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce,  are  covered. 
So  that  flrst  position  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  without  validity. 

Then  the  Comptroller  General  said 
that  subsection  (j)  of  section  2000(e)  (2) 
of  title  42.  United  States  Code,  showed 
that  the  Philadelphia  plan  is  contrary  to 
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the  act  of  Congress.  That  Is  title  Vn  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  reads: 

Nothing  contained  in  thu  subchapter  shall 
b«  interpreted  to  require  any  employer,  em- 
ployment .i^ency.  labor  organlzaUon,  or 
joint  labrr- management  committee  subject 
to  this  subchapter  to  grant  preferential 
treatment  to  any  individual  or  to  any  group 
because  of  the  r-tce,  colur  rellgl'in  sex.  or 
national  origin  of  such  Individual  or  group 
on  account  of  an  Imbalance  which  may  exist 
with  respect  to  the  total  number  or  per- 
centage of  persons  of  any  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin  employed  by  any 
employer,  referred  or  classltled  for  employ- 
ment by  any  employment  agency  or  labor 
organization,  admitted  to  membership  or 
classified  by  any  labor  organization,  or  ad- 
mitted to,  or  employed  in,  any  apprenticeship 
or  other  training  program,  in  comparison 
with  the  total  number  or  percentage  of  per- 
sona of  such  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tionaa  origin  in  any  community.  State,  sec- 
tion, or  other  area,  or  in  the  available  work 
force  In  any  community,  3tate.  section,  or 
other  airea. 


Nothing  in  the  Philadelphia  Plan  requires 
an  employer  to  violate  section  703(ai    .  .  . 


The  Attorney  General  s  opinion  Is  very 

peculiar  on  this  point 

Mr.  PEAH60N  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will- yield  Just  a  moment.  I  think 
he  has  really  answered  my  question  I 
would  Just  like  to  make  this  one  point: 
that  Is — with  the  help  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina — that  the  means  by 
which  the  opinions  were  rendered  flrst 
by  the  Comptroller  General  and  then  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  it  seems  to  me.  indicate  there  is 
some  conflict  between  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
am  not  sure  that  Ls  terribly  important. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  there  is  a  conflict 
of  opinion  between  lawyers — which  Is  al- 
ways the  case — is  not  so  important  as  it 
Ls  to  find  some  way  to  find  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  the  minorities  in 
this  country 

Underneath  all  the  real  issues  here,  I 
think  we  have  the  conflicting  issue  be- 
tween an  arm  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  U  S  Government 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr   ERVTN.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
more  statement  auid  then  yield  the  floor 
Mr    JAVITS    Mr    President,  will   the 
Senator  yield'  The  facts  are  wrong. 

Mr  PONG  Mr  President.  I  have  the 
floor 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me'' 

Mr  FONG  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr  JAVrrS  The  fact  is  that  the 
Comptroller  General  did  not  rule  at  the 
request  of  the  contractors  His  own  let- 
ter is  the  best  t-vidence  of  that.  His  let- 
ter, addressed  to  the  Secretar\-  of  Labor, 
dated  August  5.  1969,  reads  as  follows: 

Questlona  have  been  submitted  to  our 
office  by  Members  of  Congr«aa 

That  is  why  he  ruled  He  was  asked 
by  Members  of  Congress,  and  so  he  ruled. 
So  the  Attorney  General  ruled  when  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  is 
just  as  simple  as  that. 

Second,  the  statement  was  made  that 
the  Attorney  General's  opinion  held  that 
the  contractors  were  not  bound  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  but  he  held 
no  such  thing   I  quote  from  the  opinion 


which  is  the  kernel  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  The  letter  is  plain  and  ex- 
plicit On  my  own  time,  I  will  try  to  elu- 
cidate this  point  I  did  not  want  to  let 
the  record  stand  here  with  these  state- 
ments unrelated. 

Mr  FONG.  Mr  President,  this  matter 
embraces  rut  only  the  opinions  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  Comptroller  General,  but 
when  one  looks  at  the  legalities  Involved, 
he  will  find  the  issue  embraces  tlie  whole 
question  of  civil  rights.  There  is  no  rea- 
.son  why  this  matter  should  be  debated 
at  this  time,  when  all  of  us  are  ready  to 
go  home  and  to  be  with  our  families  at 
Christmas.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
matter  could  not  be  left  over  until  Jan- 
uary, when  we  come  back,  and  take  it  up 
at  that  time  I  cannot  .^ee  any  harm  in 
deferrmg  the  matter  until  January,  when 
we  can  have  a  full-fledged  debate  on  this 
question. 

The  Labor  Department  has  just  Issued 
a  release  relative  to  the  rider  which  we 
have  placed  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  which  reads: 

The   RrvisKO   Phujioixphia   Plan 
Last  mght  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee tacked  a  rider  on   the  Supplemental 
Appropriations    Act    which    would    end    the 
Philadelphia  Plan. 

The  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  constltuteB 
the  moet  effective,  and  indeed,  the  only  ef- 
fective means  developed  to  date  to  deal  with 
the  nation's  oommltment  to  equal  em.ploy- 
ment  opportunity  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try The  experience  under  the  Plan  has  been 
excellent.  Poxuteen  oontracts  containing  the 
Plan's  provisions  have  already  been  awarded 
and  no  signifloant  objecUon  has  been  raised 
in  the  locality  to  the  award  of  these  con- 
tracts. 

The  legality  of  the  D^artment  of  Labor* 
Philadelphia  Plan  has  been  challenged  by 
the  CXimptroller  General  despite  a  formal 
opinion  jt  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
Plan  U  legal  under  the  CUni  Rltfhta  Act  and 
a  legitimate  exercise  .if  'he  DepanmenfB 
reeponsSblJlty  under  Executive  Order  11246 
The  Senate  Commute*  on  .Appropriations 
has  added  ti:)  a  supplemental  appropriations 
tall!  a  Section  904  entitled  "The  Phlladelpnla 
Plan  "  Section  304  st«te«  tJiat  no  fund  ap- 
propriated by  any  act  of  Congreas  sliall  be 
vvallable  to  .Inance  .tny  contract  or  agree- 
ment which  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  holds  to  !)«  in  contravention 
of  any  Pederal  statute 

It  is  :lear  that  this  proposed  legislation  is 
directed  speclttcal'.y  .i^airiBt  the  Department 
of  Labors  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan,  al- 
though !t  tint,  far  broader  Implloatlons 

If  the  Senate  >)f  the  United  Statew  enacts 
the  propoeed  Section  904.  the  Department's 
Philadelphia  Plan  will  be  rendered  totally  in- 
etTecUve  In  addition,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  stated,  despite  c»jntrar>-  opinions  by 
courts  throujthout  the  land,  that  the  entire 
ooncept  of  affirmative  acUon  in  the  employ- 
ment Seld  1b  illegal 

Thus.  Section  904.  prr^posed  as  a  rider  u> 
an  approprlattons  bill  would.  If  enacted, 
destroy  one  of  the  most  effective  civil  rights 
tools  available  to  this  Crovemment  and  would 
set  back  the  oourse  of  civil  rights  The  Sen- 
ate ot  the  United  States  oould  not  posBlbly 
be  oontempl&tlng  any  more  disastrous  piece 
i>f  legislation  at  this  time  in  our  nation's 
history  The  defeat  j(  SecUon  9(H  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity 

The  appropriation  rider  xould  end  this 
pr'>gram.  whlcM  is  just  betclnnlng  to  demon- 
strate   Its   merits     Questions    of   the    Viilldlty 


of  this  Plan  should  be  settled  not  by  .m 
appropriation  rider  or  by  the  opinion  ,.( 
the  Comptroller  General  They  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  courts  in  the  same  way  .is 
other  Lsaues  .iffectlng  the  flvU  rlghu  ofcjur 
■itizens 

I  have  received  from  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  a  paper  en- 
titled "Effects  of  the  Rider  to  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act."  It  reads 

I  The  rider  would  transfer  effectUe  i.d- 
nilnistratlve  ^.-onirol  over  wage  determlu.i- 
tlons  under  the  Divls-Bacon  Act.  the  Wal-.h- 
Healey  Public  Contractfi  Act  and  the  ServN  ■• 
Contract  Act  to  the  Comptroller  Gener:.: 
If  he  determined  that  a  determination  w,,- 
improperly  made,  no  funds  could  be  usfd 
to  finance  the  contract  that  incorporated 
that  wage  determination. 

2  The  rider  would  oust  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Contract  Boards  of  Appeals  In  many  in- 
stances. Regardless  of  decisions  of  a  Bo.utl 
in  favor  of  the  cjntractir,  the  agency  wouli 
not  be  able  to  make  payment  if  the  Conifi- 
troller  General  held  any  term  of  the  agree- 
ment in  violation  of  Pederal  law. 

3  The  rider  would  oust  the  jurlsdictio;i 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  never  considered  himself  bound  bv 
the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  If  tin- 
Court  of  Claims  entered  a  Judgment  for  i 
contractor,  lunds  would  not  be  available  •■> 
pay  that  Judgment  If  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral did  not  agree  with  the  decision  of  the 
court    on    the    legality    of    the    contract 

4  All  agency  rules  and  regulations  on  the 
Implementation  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civii 
Rights  Act  could  be  enforced  only  if  the 
Comptroller  General  agreed  on  their  legal- 
ity— regardless  of  decisions  of  the  courts 

Mr.  President,  it  can  be  seen  thai 
this  nder  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  has  broad  Implications.  I  do 
not  think  we  could  give  to  it  the  atten- 
tion It  deserves  at  this  time  in  our  legisla- 
tive progress,  because  we  are  almost  on 
the  eve  of  sine  die  adjournment. 

If  the  Comptroller  General  is  correct 
and  since  he  is  an  arm  of  Congress,  we 
as  Senators  should  support  him.  But  he 
may  not  be  correct.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral IS  correct,  then,  if  we  adopt  thi.s 
rider,  we  would  have  done  an  injustice 
to  the  whole  Civil  Rights  program  under 
the  Philadelphia  plan. 

I  feel  that  we  should  wait;  that  this 
IS  not  the  time  to  debate  this  issue.  It  i.s 
a  highly  important  issue  and  should  be 
carefully  debated.  It  deserves  research 
on  the  part  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
This  matter  came  before  the  commit- 
tee only  yesterday.  I  have  not  really  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  deeply  into  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  at  ihij. 
time  to  try  to  enact  the  provisions  of 
tile  rider  in  the  appropriation  bill  now 
before  the  Senate.  This  is  a  far-reaching; 
question.  The  spirit  and  effect  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  would  be  lessened  if  the 
Philadelphia  plan  were  to  be  adopted 
as  a  rider. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
rider  to  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill:  document  "A"  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor:  the  paper  entitled  "Se- 
quential Steps  Indicating  How  the  Phil- 
adelphia Plan  Operates ';  and  document 
"B,"  the  order  to  the  heads  of  all  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  from  Arthur 
Fletcher.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Wage 
and  Labor  Standards. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
i.s  follows : 

Sec  904.  In  view  of  and  in  confirmation  of 
The  authority  invested  in  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  by  the  Budget 
und  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  no 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
tae  available  to  finance,  either  directly  or 
;  hrough  any  Pederal  aid  or  grant,  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  which  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  holds  to  be  In 
c.intraventlon  of  any  Pederal  statute. 


(Document  "A") 
U.S.  Department  or  Labor, 
Oftice  or  THE  Assistant  Secrftart, 

Washington,  DC.  June  27,  1969. 

MEMORANDT7M 

To    Heads  of  all  agencies. 

rrom:  Arthur  A.  Fletcher,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Wage  and  Labor  Standards. 

Subject:  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  for  Com- 
pliance with  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Requirements  of  Executive  Order 
11246  for  Federally-Involved  Construc- 
tion. 

1  Purpose:  The  purpose  of  this  Order  Is 
-.1  Implement  the  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  11246,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
:;.  ued  pursuant  thereto,  requiring  a  pro- 
itram  of  equal  employment  opportunity  by 
Federal  contractors  and  suljcontractors  and 
rederally-asslsted  construction  contractors 
iiud  subcontractors. 

2  Applicability:  The  requirements  of  this 
Order  shall  apply  to  all  Pederal  tuid  Ped- 
irally-asslsted  construction  contracts  for 
projects  the  estimated  total  cost  of  which 
ixceeds  $500,000,  In  the  Philadelphia  area, 
including  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Mont- 
.romery  and  Philadelphia  counties  In  Penn- 
,  vlvanla. 

3.  Policy:  In  order  to  promote  the  full  rcali- 
.-atlon  of  equal  employment  opporttinlty  on 
Federally-assisted  projects.  It  Is  the  policy 
..{  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
•hat  no  contracts  or  subcontracts  shall  be 
awarded   for   Pederal   and   Federally-assisted 

.instruction  In  the  Philadelphia  area  on 
projects  whose  cost  exceeds  $500,000  unless 
•he  bidder  submits  an  acceptable  aSlnxiative 
.ictlon  program  which  shall  Include  specific 
_'oals  of  minority  manpower  utilization, 
meeting  the  standards  Included  In  the  In- 
vitation or  other  solicitation  for  bids,  in 
trades  utilizing  the  following  classifications 

•  •f  employees: 

Iron  workers. 

Plumbers.  pli>efltters. 

StcBunfltters. 

Sheetmetal  workers. 

Electrical  workers. 

Roofers  and  water  proofers. 

Elevator  construction  workers. 

4.  Findings:  Enforcement  of  the  nondls- 

•  ri  ml  nation   and   affirmative  action  require- 
ments  of  Executive  Order   11246  has  posed 

pedal  problems  In  the  construction  trades. 
Contractors  and  subcontractors  must  hire  a 
new  employee  complement  for  each  conatruc- 
'  ion  Job  and  out  of  necessity  or  convenience 
they  rely  on  the  construction  craft  unions 
is  their  prime  or  sole  source  of  their  labor. 
Collective  bargaining  agreements  and/or  es- 
'abllshed  custom  between  construction  con- 
•ractors  and  subcontractors  and  unions  fre- 
ijuently  provide  for.  or  result  in.  exclusive 
luring  halls;  even  where  the  collective  bar- 
t'aining  agreement  contains  no  such  hiring 
:;h11  provisions  or  the  custom  Is  not  rigid,  as 
;  practical  matter,  most  people  working  in 
hese  classifications  are  referred  to  the  Jobs 
by  the  unions.  Because  of  these  hiring  ar- 
iMiigements,  referral  by  a  union  is  a  virtual 
necessity  for  obtaining  employment  In  imlon 
uinsiriictlon  projects,  which  constitute  the 
bulk  ol  commercial  construction. 


Because  of  the  exclusionary  practices  of 
labor  organizations,  there  traditionally  has 
been  only  a  small  number  of  Negroes  em- 
ployed in  these  seven  trades.  These  exclusion- 
ary practices  Include:  (1)  failure  to  admit 
Negroes  Into  membership  and  into  appren- 
ticeship programs.  At  the  end  of  1967,  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  unions  representing  employees  In 
these  seven  trades  were  Negro,  although  the 
population  in  the  Philadelphia  area  during 
the  past  several  decades  included  substan- 
tial numl>ers  of  Negroes.  As  of  April  1965,  the 
Commission  on  Human  Relations  In  Phila- 
delphia found  that  unions  in  five  trades 
(plumbers,  steamfitters,  electrical  workers, 
sheet  metal  workers  and  roofers)  were  "dis- 
criminatory" In  their  admission  practices.  In 
a  report  by  the  Philadelphia  Local  APL-CIO 
Human  Relations  Committee  made  public  In 
1964,  virtually  no  Neg^ro  apprentices  were 
found  In  any  of  the  building  trades  classes :  ' 
(2)  failure  of  the  unions  to  refer  Negroes  for 
Mnployment,  which  has  resulted  In  large 
measure  from  the  priorities  in  referral 
granted  to  union  members  and  to  persons 
who  had  work  experience  under  union 
contracts. 

On  November  30,  1867,  the  Philadelphia 
Pederal  Executive  Board  put  Into  effect  the 
Philadelphia  Pre-Award  Plan.  The  Federal 
Executive  Board  found  that "  the  problem  of 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  was  most  apparent  in  Phila- 
delphia m  eight  construction  trades:  elec- 
trical, sheetmetal,  plumbing  and  plpefittlng, 
steamfittlng,  roofing  and  waterproofing, 
structural  iron  work,  elevator  construction 
and  operating  engineers;  and  that  local  un- 
ions representing  employees  in  these  trades 
In  the  Philadelphia  area  had  few  minority 
group  members  and  that  few  minority  group 
persons  had  been  accepted  in  apprenticeship 
programs.  In  order  to  assure  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  on  Federal  and  Federally- 
assisted  construction  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  the  plan  required  that  each  apparent 
low  bidder,  to  qualify  for  a  construction  con- 
tract or  subcontract,  must  submit  a  written 
affirmative  action  program  which  would  have 
the  results  of  assuring  that  there  will  be 
minority  group  representation  In  these 
trades. 

Since  the  Philadelphia  Plan  was  put  Into 
effect,  some  progress  has  been  made.  Several 
groups  of  contractors  and  Local  643  of  the 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 
have  developed  an  area  program  of  affirma- 
tive action  which  has  l>een  approved  by 
OPCC  In  lieu  of  other  compliance  procedures, 
but  subject  to  periodic  evaluation.  The  orig- 
inal Plan  was  suspended  l>ecause  of  an  Opin- 
ion by  the  Comptroller  General  that  it  vio- 
lated the  principles  of  competitive  bidding. 

Equal  employment  opportunity  in  these 
trades  In  the  Phladelphla  area  is  still  far 
from  a  reality.  The  unions  in  these  trades 
still  have  only  about  1.6  percent  minority 
group  membership  and  they  continue  to 
engage  in  practices,  including  the  granting 
of  referral  priorities  to  union  members  and 
to  persons  who  have  work  experience  under 
union  contracts,  which  result  in  few  Negroes 
being  referred  for  employment.  'We  find. 
therefore,  that  special  measures  are  required 
to  provide  equal  employment  opportunity  in 
these  seven  trades. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  In  order 
to  Implement  the  affirmative  action  obliga- 
tions Imposed  by  the  equal  employment  op- 
porttuilty  clause  In  Executive  Order  11246, 
and   In   order   to  assure   that   the   requlre- 


1  Marshall  and  Brlggs,  Negro  Participation 
in  Apprenticeship  Programs  (Dec.  1966) ,  pg. 
91. 

'  These  findings  were  based  on  a  detailed 
examination  of  available  facts  relating  to 
building  trades  unions,  area  construction  vol- 
ume and  demographic  data. 


ments  of  this  Order  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  competitive  bidding,  as  construed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Office  of  Pederal  Contract  Com- 
pliance finds  that  It  Is  necessary  that  this 
Order,  requiring  bidders  to  cornmlt  them- 
selves to  specific  goals  of  minority  man- 
power utilization,  be  Issued. 

5.  Acceptatnlity  of  Affirmative  Action 
Programs:  A  bidder's  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram will  be  acceptable  If  the  specific  goals 
set  by  the  bidder  meet  the  definite  standards 
determined  in  accordance  with  Section  6 
below.  Such  goals  shall  be  applicable  to 
each  of  the  designated  trades  to  be  used 
In  the  performance  of  the  contract  whether 
or  not  the  work  is  to  be  subcontracted. 
However,  participation  In  a  multl -employer 
program  approved  by  OPCC  shall  be  ac- 
ceptable in  lieu  of  a  goal  for  the  trade  In- 
volved in  such  training  program.  In  no 
case  shall  there  by  any  negotiation  over  the 
provisions  of  the  specific  goals  submitted  by 
the  bidder  after  the  opening  of  bids  and  prior 
to  the  award  of  the  contract. 

6.  Specific  Goals  and  Definite  Standards: 

a.  General.  The  OPCC  Area  Coordinator, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Pederal  contracting 
or  administering  agencies  In  the  Philadel- 
phia area,  will  determine  the  definite  stand- 
ards to  be  included  in  the  Invitation  for 
bids  or  other  solicitation  used  for  every 
Federally-involved  construction  contract  in 
the  Philadelphia  area,  when  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  the  construction  project  ex- 
ceeds $500,000.  Such  definite  standards  shall 
specify  the  range  of  minority  manpower 
utilization  expected  for  each  of  the  desig- 
nated trades  to  be  used  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  construction  contract.  To 
be  eligible  for  the  award  of  the  contract, 
the  bidder  must,  in  the  affirmative  action 
program  submitted  with  his  bid,  set  specific 
goals  of  minority  manpower  utilization  which 
meet  the  definite  standard  Included  In  the 
invitation  or  other  solicitation  for  bids  un- 
less the  bidder  participates  in  an  affirma- 
tive action  program  approved  by  OFCC. 

b.  Specific  Goals. 

(1)  The  setting  of  goals  by  contractors  to 
provide  equal  employment  opportunity  Is 
required  by  Section  60-1.40  of  the  Regula- 
tions of  this  Office  (41  CFR  S  60-1.40).  Fur- 
ther, such  voluntary  organization  of  busi- 
nessmen as  Plans  for  Progress  have  adopted 
thU  sound  approach  to  equal  opportunity 
Just  as  they  have  used  goals  and  targets  for 
guiding  their  other  business  decisions.  (See 
the  Plans  for  Progress  booklet  Affirmative 
Action  Guidelines  on  page  6.) 

(2)  The  purpose  of  the  contractor's  com- 
mitment to  specific  goals  Is  to  meet  the  con- 
tractor's affirmative  action  obligations  and  Is 
not  Intended  and  shall  not  be  used  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  qualified  applicant  or 
employee. 

c.  Factors  Used  in  Determining  Definite 
Standards.  A  determination  of  the  definite 
standard  of  the  range  of  minority  manpower 
utilization  shall  be  made  for  each  better- 
paid  trade  to  be  used  In  the  performance  of 
the  contract.  In  determining  the  range  of 
minority  manpower  utilization  that  should 
result  from  an  effective  affirmative  action 
program,  the  factors  to  be  considered  will 
include,  among  others,  the  following: 

(1)  The  current  extent  of  minority  group 
participation  In  the  trade. 

(2)  The  availability  of  minority  group 
persons  for  employment  in  such  trade. 

(3)  The  need  for  training  programs  In  the 
area  and/or  the  need  to  assure  demand  for 
those  in  or  from  existing  training  programs. 

(4)  The  Impact  of  the  program  upon  the 
existing  labor  force. 

7.  Invitation  for  Bids  or  Other  Solicitations 
for  Bids:  Each  Pederal  agency  shaJl  include, 
or  require  the  applicant  to  include,  in  the 
invitation  for  bids,  or  other  solicitation  used 
for  a  Federally-Involved  construction  con- 
tract, when  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
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coaatTxicUon  project  exceeds  1300  000  a  no- 
Uc«  stAtlng  that  to  be  enable  for  award 
each  bidder  will  be  required  U5  siibmlt  an 
acceptable  afllrmative  ictlon  pr  >ifram  con- 
■Istlng  of  joals  as  'jo  minority  iKrxip  par- 
ticipation for  the  designated  trades  to  be 
uaed  in  the  perforaiance  of  the  coxwrACt- 
whether  or  not  the  work  !s  siiboontracted 
Such  nouoe  shall  include  the  determination 
of  the  ran^je  of  minority  iifr>up  utilization 
(described  in  Section  <^  above >  th*t  should 
result  from  an  efTectlve  affirmative  action 
program  based  on  an  evaluation  of  ihe  fac- 
tors listed  in  Sec' Ion  6c  The  f  irm  of  ju.-h 
notice  ihall  be  substantlaily  similar  to  the 
one  attached  \a  an  appendix  to  this  Order 
To  be  acceptable,  the  affirmative  action  pr'- 
gram  must  contain  ifoals  which  are  at  lea^t 
within  the  r.inc^e  de*:rlbed  m  the  above  ni'- 
tlce  Such  goals  must  be  pr  >vided  for  each 
designated  trade  to  be  used  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  contnic'  except  that  gocils 
are  not  required  with  respect  t.)  trades  cv- 
ered  by  an  OPCC  approved  multi-employer 
program 

8    Post- Award  Compliance    a    Each  agency 
shall  review  contractors'  and  5Ut>contractors' 
employment    practices    during    the    perform- 
ance of  the  contract    If  the  goals  set  forth  In 
the    afllrmaVve    action    program    are    being 
met    tli£  cor\tt»ctor  or  3ubcontra<-tor  will  be 
presumed   to   be  in  compliance   with   the   re- 
quirements   of    Executive    Order     112-W.    as 
amended     unless    It   comes    t<T    the    agency's 
attention  that  isuch  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor Is   not   providing  equal   employment   op- 
portunity   In   the   event   of   failure   to   meet 
the  goals    the  controcor   shall   be   given   an 
opportunity    to    demonstrate    that    he    made 
every  good  faith  effort   to  nieet  his  commit- 
ment   In  any  proceeding  In  which  such  good 
faith   performance   is   in    issue     the  contrac- 
tor's entire  compliance  posture  shall   be  re- 
viewed and  evaluated  m  the  process  of  con- 
sidering the  imposition  of  sanctions    Where 
the  agency  finds  that  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  failed  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements   of    Exe<-utlve    Order    1  rj46     the 
implementing  regulations  and  Its  obligations 
under    its    affirmative    action    program,    the 
agency   shall    talce   such    action    and    Impose 
such  sanctions  as  mav  be   ipproprlate  under 
the    Executive    Order    and    the    regulations 
Such    noncompliance    by    the    contractor    or 
subcontracUT  shall  be  taken  into  consldern- 
tlon    bv    Federal     agencies    In    determining 
whether    such    contractor    or    subcontractor 
can  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  and  Is  therefore  a     respon- 
sible    prospective     contractor"     within     The 
meaning  of  the  Federal   procurement   regu- 
lations 

b  It  Is  no  excuse  that  the  union  with 
which  the  contractor  has  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  failed  to  refer  minority 
employees  Discrimination  in  referral  for  em- 
ployment, even  if  pursuant  to  provisions  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement,  is  prohibited 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  It  Is 
the  longstanding  uniform  policy  of  OFCC 
that  contractors  and  subcontractors  have  a 
responsibility  to  provide  equal  employment 
opportunity  if  they  wwnt  to  participate  In 
Federally- involved  contracts  To  the  extent 
they  have  delegated  the  responsibility  for 
some  of  their  employment  practices  to  some 
other  organization  or  agency  which  prevents 
them  from  meeting  their  obligations  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  11246,  as  amended, 
such  contractors  cannot  be  considered  to 
be  in  compliance  with  Executive  Order  11246. 
aa  amended,  or  the  Implementing  rules,  regu- 
lations and  orders. 
9.   Exemptionji: 

a.  Requests  for  exemptions  from  this  Or- 
der must  be  made  m  writing  with  Justifica- 
tion, to  the  Director.  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
trract  Compliance.  U  3  Department  uf  Latxjr. 
Washington.    DC     20210.    and    shall    be    for- 


warded through  and  with  the  endorsement  of 
the  agency  head 

b  The  procedures  sat  forth  in  the  Order 
not  apply  to  any  coiura<-t  when  the  head  of 
the  contracting  or  atlmlnlsterlng  agency  de- 
termines that  such  .-ontract  Is  essential  to 
the  national  security  and  that  lt«  award 
without  following  such  prcx-edures  is  neces- 
■iary  to  the  national  security  Up«jn  making 
such  a  determination,  the  agency  head  will 
notify  m  writing,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  within  thirty 
days 

c  Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  be  Inter- 
preted to  diminish  the  present  cimtract 
compliance   review  lind  complaint   programs 

10  Auttiority  The  Order  Is  issued  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  11246  1 30  PR 
12319  Sept  28  1966  j  Pan*  II  and  III:  Execu- 
tive Order  11J75  1 33  FH  14303,  Oct.  17. 
19671 ,  and  41  CFR  Chapter  60 

11  Eljrrtite  Date  The  provisions  of  this 
Order  will  be  effective  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions fur  which  the  Invitations  for  bids  or 
other  solicitations  for  bids  are  sent  on  or 
arter  July  18.  1969 

Appendix 

(For  inclusion  in  the  InvltnUon  or  Other 
Solicitation  for  Bids  for  a  Federally-Involved 
Construction  Contract  When  the  [estimated 
Total  Cost  of  the  Construction  Project  Ex- 
ceeds >600.0<)0  I 

XOTIfB  or  RtwtTREMF.VT  FOR  SfBMlSSlON  OF 
\rFrRMATIVE  *1  TIoN  PLAN  TO  ENSfRE  EQUAL 
EMPLOYMrNT    OPPORTUNITY 

1.  It  has  been  determined  that  in  the  per- 
form ince  of  this  contract  an  acceptable  af- 
firmative action  program  for  the  trades  spe- 
cified below  will  result  in  minority  manpower 
utilization  within  the  ranges  set  forth  n\l 
to  each  trade 

/dfntt/lcafton  o/  fradc 
Rangf  of  minorMy  group  employment 
2  The  bidder  shall  submit,  in  the  form 
specified  below,  with  his  bid  an  affirmative 
action  progrjun  setting  forth  his  goals  as  to 
minority  manpower  utilization  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  'otitract  in  the  trades  spe- 
'itled  below  whether  or  not  the  work  is 
subcontracted 

The  bidder  submits  the  following  goals  of 
minority  manpower  utilization  to  be 
achieved  during  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract 

fdenftrtcaflon  of  trade 
Estimated    total    employment    for    the    trade 
on  contract 
Sumber  of  mtnonty  group  employee., 
I  The  bidder  shall  insert  his  goal  of  minor- 
ity manpower  utilization  next   to   'he  name 
of  each  trade  listed 

.1  The  bidder  also  .submits  that  whenever  tie 
subcontractji  a  portion  of  the  work  In  the 
trade  on  which  his  goals  of  minority  man- 
power utilization  are  predlc  alod,  he  will  ob- 
tain from  such  subcoiitraitor  an  appropriate 
goal  that  will  enable  the  bidder  to  achieve 
his  goal  for  that  trade  Failure  of  the  sub- 
contractor to  achieve  his  goal  will  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  such  failure  by  the 
prime  contractor  prescribed  In  Section  8  of 
the  Order  from  Uie  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  Ili  the  Heads  of  All  Agen- 
cies regarding  the  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan, 
dated  June  27.  1969 

4.  No  bidder  will  be  awarded  a  contract  un- 
less his  affirmative  action  program  contains 
goals  falling  wuhln  the  range  ^t  forth  In 
paragraph  1  above,  provided,  however,  that 
participation  by  the  bidder  in  multi-em- 
ployer progriim  approved  by  the  Office  <jf  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  will  !>e  accepted  a« 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  Notice  in 
lieu  j{  submission  of  goals  with  respect  to 
the  trades  covered  by  such  multi-employer 
program.  In  the  event  that  such  multi- 
employer program   Is  applicable,   the  bidder 


need  not  set  forth  goals  In  paragraph  2  above 
for  the  trades  covered  by  the  program 

5  For  the  purpf)se  of  this  Notice  the  terni 
inlnorlty  means  Negro,  Oriental.  .\merlc,in 
Indian  and  Spanish  Surnamed  .\merlcan 
Spanish  Surnamed  .\inerlcan  includes  all 
per.sons  of  Mexican  Puerto  Rlcan,  Cuban  t 
Spanish  origin  or  ancestry 

6  The  purpose  of  the  contractor's  commit- 
ment to  specific  goals  as  to  minority  man- 
power utilization  l.s  to  meet  his  affirmative 
actlf)n  obligations  under  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity clause  uf  the  contract  The  comnii-- 
ment  is  not  intended  and  shall  not  be  used 
to  discriminate  avalnst  anv  qualified  appli- 
cant  or  employee 

7  Nothing  contained  in  this  Notice  shall 
relieve  the  contractor  from  compliance  wit!, 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246  ,u;  i 
the  equal  opportunity  clause  of  the  contra^  t 
with  respect  to  matters  not  covered  In  'his 
Nt>tlce.  such  as  equal  opp<irtunlty  in  em- 
ployment in  trades  not  specified  in  this  No- 
tice 

8  The  bidder  agrees  to  keep  such  record.? 
and  to  file  such  reports  relating  to  the  pri  - 
visions  of  this  Order  as  shall  be  required  'i 
•he   contracting   or   administering   agency 

I  From  the  US.  Department  of  Labor.  Wage 

and      Labor      .Standards      .^dmlnl.stratlo^. 

Washington.  DC.  December   1969 1 

Seqitential   Steps   Indicating   How   the 

Philadelphia    Plan    Operates 

INTRODfCTION 

This  paper  portravs  the  a<tual  admlnlstr.- 
tion  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  by  the  Office  : 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  i  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  OFCC  I  and  by  those  Feder  . 
agencies  having  Federal  and  PederaUy-:i>- 
slsted  construction  projects  m  the  five  coun- 
ty Philadelphia  area  It  does  not  purpwrt  ' 
contain  an  explanation  of  the  carefully  de- 
vised procedure  under  which  ranges  : 
minority  manpower  utilization  are  estaii- 
llshed  k  detailed  explanation  of  the  method 
by  which  the  ranges  were  devised  for  the 
Philadelphia  .vrea  is  set  forth  in  OPCC  Men;- 
orandum  dated  June  27,  1969.  and  OFC'( 
Order  dated  .September  23.  1969  (copies  i .' 
which  are  annexed  hereto,  marked  "A"  and 
B  '  respectively,  and  Incorporated  herein  i 
Ftirther.  this  paper  does  not  purport  '  • 
answer  such  legal  questions  as  have  been 
raised  concerning  the  validity  of  the  range; 
A  complete  explanation  of  the  legal  basis  !  r 
the  ranges  is  contained  m  the  Opinion  of  the 
.Attorney  General  dated  September  22.  1969, 
and  Legal  Memoranda  prepared  by  the  So- 
licitor of  Liibor 

STtlPS  IN   ADMINI.sTR  vTION  OF  THE  PHILADErS»HI\ 
PLAN 

Step  1:  The  Philadelphia  Plan  became  ;it  - 
pllcable.  as  .set  forth  in  Section  10  of  OPCC 
Order  if  .September  23.  1969.  with  respect  ' 
transactions  for  which  the  invitations  !\r 
bids  or  other  solicitations  for  bids  were  sent 
un  or  after  September  29.  1969  Prior  to  this 
date.  OFCC  Memorandum  of  June  27.  1969, 
and  OPCC  Order  "f  .September  23.  1969.  were 
disseminated  to  those  Federal  agencies  whlc". 
It  was  anticipated  would  be  involved  In  the 
administration  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  ■  A 
list  of  these  agencies  is  contained  in  the  doc- 
ument, annexed  hereto  marked  "C,  "  and  In- 
corp<jrated  herein  i 

Step  2  Those  Federal  agencies,  listed  m 
document  "C"  referred  to  above,  are  required 
to  notify  applicants,  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors of  the  content  and  the  operation 
of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  Al!  .such  agencies 
are  resixjnslble  ftT  monitoring  the  progre.ss 
of  the  Plaiv  from  the  Initial  stages  oi  a  proj- 
ect through  to  Its  completion,  recelvlni? 
reports  from  contractors.  determining 
whether  proper  records  are  being  kept,  and 
obtaining  compliance  In  discharging  this 
resp<jnslbility.  OPCC  is  responsible  for  gen- 
eral policy  direction  of   the  agencies'  efi'ort.-- 
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and  for  eliminating  any  possibility  of  dupli- 
cation of  effort. 

Step  3:  Every  Federal  agency  respcnstble 
for  administration  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
includes  and  requires  all  applicants  for  Fed- 
eral assistance,  as  defined  by  Executive  Or- 
der 11246,  to  include  copies  of  OPCC  Memo- 
randum of  June  27.  1969,  and  OPCC  Order 
of  September  23,  1969,  in  each  Invitation  or 
other  such  solicitation  for  bids.  All  project 
advertisements  Include  a  statement  that  the 
project  Is  subject  to  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
and  that  the  contractor  and  subcontractors 
must  be  Equal  Opportunity  Employers  as  re- 
quired by  Executive  Order  11246  and  regu- 
lations promulgated   thereunder. 

Step  4  ■  Normally,  pre-bld  conferences  are 
lield  to  discuss  technical  and  other  aspects 
<'f  a  particular  project.  At  each  such  confer- 
ence, those  In  attendance  are  given  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  how  the  Plan  operates 
and  are  afforded  an  oppwrtunlty  to  ask  any 
questions  they  might  have  concerning  the 
Plan.  Every  bidder  can  receive  specific  guid- 
ance as  to  how  to  prepare  and  submit  his 
iToals  for  each  of  the  designated  trades. 

Step  5:  In  preparing  and  submitting  his 
poals.  a  contractor  uses  the  format  contained 
in  the  Appendix  to  OPCC  Order  of  Septem- 
ber 23.  1969  (This  Appendix  Is  a  part  of 
dcK-ument  "B")  After  reviewing  his  own  la- 
bor force  needs  and  those  of  prospective  sub- 
contractors, the  bidder  chooses  and  Inserts 
his  goals  of  minority  manpower  utilization 
next  to  the  name  of  each  trade  listed  for 
those  years  during  which  It  is  contemplated 
lie  v^'lll  perform  any  work  or  engage  In  any 
.ictlvlty  under  the  contract.  The  goals,  ■which 
.ire  the  result  of  the  contractor's  own  de- 
•ermlnatlon  of  his  ability  to  employ  minority 
per.sons  in  the  trades  listed  In  the  Phlladel- 
I'hia  Plan.  In  this  form  are  then  submitted  by 
•he  contractor  and  are  Included  as  part  of 
his  bid 

If  a  portion  of  the  project  Is  to  be  subcon- 
•r:icted,  the  contractor  must  Include  appro- 
priate coals  in  each  subcontract  and  these 
'-•oals  become  the  goals  of  his  subcontractor. 
However,  the  prime  contractor  Is  not  ac- 
countable for  the  failure  of  his  subcontrac- 
'or  to  make  every  good-faith  effort  to  meet 
his  goals.  A  subcontractor  Is  accountable  for 
his  own  effort  to  comply  with  the  requlre- 
ment.s  of  the  Plan  Therefore,  any  such  goals 
shotiid  be  selected  bv  a  contractor  onlv  after 
consultation  with  all  known  subcontractors. 

Step  6  All  bids  and  goals  submitted  are 
reviewed  by  the  administering  agency.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  award  of  the  contract,  the 
bidder  must  select  goals  for  each  trade  and 
for  everv  vear  which  he  Is  Involved  on  the 
jirolect  falling  within  the  ranges  set  forth  In 
the  Order  of  September  23.  1969.  The  Icwest 
responsive  and  responsible  bidder  who  sub- 
mits goals  within  the  established  ranges  Is 
awarded  the  contract  by  the  administering 
agency.  In  no  Instance  are  there  any  nego- 
tiations over  the  provisions  of  the  specific 
eoals  submitted  by  a  bidder  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  bids  and  prior  to  the  award  of  a 
•ontrnct.  .At  anv  post-awHrd  conference  and 
nt  other  times  aft«r  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract, the  Federal  agency  administering  the~ 
project  Is  available  for  consultation  and  to 
assist  the  contractor  In  meeting  his  com- 
mitment Additional  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided, where  needed,  in  regard  to  training, 
recruitment,  career  and  work  counseling, 
community  relations  and  In  such  other  areas 
as  mav  be  necessary. 

Step  7:  Every  contractor  and  subcontrac- 
tor Is  required  to  keep  a  record  of  his  em- 
ployment practices.  This  record  must  be 
available  upon  Inspection  of  the  project  by 
the  responsible  Federal  agency.  Any  such 
record  should  Include  those  documents  nec- 
essary to  establish  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  PhUadelphla  Plan.  Where  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  has  not  achieved 
his  chosen  goals,  such  record  should  Include 


documentation  of  those  steps  taken  In  a  good 
faith   effort   to   meet   his   commitment. 

Step  8:  Each  agency  Is  to  re'vlew  contrac- 
tor's and  subcontractor's  employment  prac- 
tices at  various  Intervals  during  the  per- 
formance of  a  contract.  A  report  of  each 
review  Is  to  be  made  to  OPCC  by  the  respon- 
sible Federal  agency.  If  all  goals  are  being 
met,  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  In  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  and  the  Executive 
Order.  If  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  falls 
to  meet  the  goals,  he  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  that  he  made  every 
good-faith  effort  to  meet  his  commitment. 

St^  9:  In  the  ©vent  that  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  has  not  met  his  commitment, 
he  shall  be  so  Informed  In  writing  by  the 
responsible  Federal  agency.  A  conference 
shall  be  'scheduled  at  which  the  contractor 
or  suboontractor  will  be  given  an  initial  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  that  be  has  made 
a  good-faltb  effort.  If  after  the  meeting  the 
agency  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  did  not  make  every  good- 
falth  effort  to  fulfill  his  commitment,  be 
will  be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  take  cor- 
rective action. 

(OPCC  Order  of  September  23,  1969,  In 
Section  5,  sets  forth  specific  criteria  for  de- 
termlng  good  faith  and  provides  guidance  to 
a  contractor  or  suboontractor  as  to  some  of 
those  activities  which  would  constitute  a 
minimum  level  of  effort.) 

Step  10:  Before  the  sanctions  of  cancella- 
tion, termination,  susfjenslon  or  debarment 
are  lmp>osed  against  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor, he  will  be  given  the  further  op- 
portunity to  request  a  formal  hearing.  All 
such  hearings  will  be  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  Executive 
Order  11246  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder.  In  each  case  the  Director  of 
OPCC,  or  the  appropriate  agency  head,  shall 
appoint  a  hearing  exaxnlner  who  shall  hear 
all  the  facts  and  report  his  findings  to  the 
agency  heftd  for  a  decision  or  to  the  Director 
of  OPCC  for  a  final  determination. 

Only  after  these  steps,  including  a  formal 
hearing  (where  requested)  and  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Director  of  OPCC  of  Inadequate 
good-faith  efforts  In  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  will  sanc- 
tions be  Imposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  Document  "B"] 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  or  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC.  September  23.  1969. 
Order 

To:  Heads  of  all  agencies. 

Prom:  Arthur  A.  Fletcher,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Wage  and  Labor  Standards, 

John  L.  Wllks.  Director,  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance. 

Subject:  Establishment  of  Ranges  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  Revised  Philadel- 
phia Plan  for  Compliance  with  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Requirements 
of  Executive  Order  11246  for  Federally- 
Involved  Construction. 

1.  Purpose:  The  purpyose  of  this  Order  Is  to 
Implement  Section  6  of  the  Order  Issued  on 
June  27,  1969  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  A.  Fletcher  to  the  Heads  of  Agencies 
outlining  a  "Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  for 
Compliance  with  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Requirements  of  Executive  Order  11246 
for  Federally-Involved  Construction."  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  June  27  Order  provides  for  the 
determination  of  definite  standards  In  terms 
of  ranges  of  minority  manpower  utilization. 
This  Order  also  affirms  and  In  certain  resp>ects 
amends  the  Order  of  June  27. 

2.  Background:  The  June  27  Order  requires 
a  bidder  on  Federal  or  Federally-assisted  con- 
struction In  the  Philadelphia  area  on  projects 
whose  cost  exceeds  $500,000  to  submit  an  ac- 
ceptable affirmative  action  program  which 
shall  Include  specific  goals  of  minority  man- 


power utilization  within  the  ranges  to  be 
established  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  contracting  and 
administering  agencies  In  the  Philadelphia 
Area,  within  the  following  7  listed  classifica- 
tions: 

Iron  workers,  plumbers,  plp>efltterE,  steam- 
fitters,  sheetmetal  workers,  electrical  workers, 
roofers  and  water  proofers.  elevator  construc- 
tion workers. 

Since  that  time  the  Department  has  de- 
termined that  minority  craftsmen  may  be 
adequately  represented  In  the  classification 
and  title  "roofers  and  water  proofers".  For 
this  reason,  such  classification  Is  hereby 
tempxararlly  excepted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  "Revised  Philadelphia  Plan,"  subject  to 
further   examination   of   that   trade. 

Pursuant  to  a  notice  of  hearing  issued  on 
August  16,  1969,  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  conducted  a  public  hear- 
ing in  Philadelphia  on  August  26,  27,  and 
28, 1969  for  the  purpKwe  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion and  data  relevant  to  the  establishment 
of  ranges  for  the  purpKsse  of  effectuating  the 
above-referred  to  June  27,  1969  Order.  Sec- 
tion 6  of  such  Order  provides  that  the  fol- 
lowing factors,  among  others,  will  be  used 
In  establishing  these  ranges: 

(a)  The  current  extent  of  minority  group 
participation  In  the  trade. 

(b)  The  availability  of  minority  group  per- 
sons for  employment  in  such  trade 

(c)  The  need  for  training  programs  in  the 
area  and /or  the  need  to  assure  demand  for 
those  in  or  from  existing  training  programs. 

(dl  The  Impact  of  the  program  upon  the 
existing  labor  force 

Having  reviewed  the  record  of  that  hearing 
and  additional  relevant  data  gathered  and 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
following  findings  and  Order  are  made  as 
contemplated  by  the  Order  of  June  27,  1969. 

3.  Findings  ( a  I  Minority  Participation  in 
the  Specified  Trades — The  over-all  construc- 
tion industry  in  the  five  county  Philadelphia 
area  has  a  current  minority  representation  of 
employees  of  30^t  .  Comp>arable  skilled  trades, 
excluding  laborers,  have  a  minority  repre- 
sentation of  aF>proxlmately  12  ^r.  The  con- 
struction trades  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
have  grown  and  develop>ed  under  similar  con- 
ditions concerning  manp>ower  availability 
and  under  identical  economic  and  cultural 
clrcumstancee  Despite  that  fact,  there  are 
few  minorities  in  the  above-designated  six 
trades  The  evidence  adduced  at  the  public 
hearing  Indicates  that  the  minority  partici- 
pation in  such  trades  is  approximately  l'~:  . 
In  the  June  27  Order,  it  was  found  that  such 
a  low  rate  of  p>articipatlon  Is  due  to  the  tra- 
ditional exclusionary  practices  of  these 
unions  in  admission  to  membership  and  ap- 
prenticeship programs  and  failure  to  refer 
minorities  to  Jobs  in  these  trades.  The  most 
reliable  data  available  relates  to  minority 
participation  in  membership  in  the  unions 
representing  employees  In  the  six  trades. 
That  data  reveals  the  following: 

il)  Iron  iDorkers:  The  total  union  mem- 
bership in  this  craft  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
in  1969  is  850,  12  of  whom  ( 1.4<~c )  are  minor- 
ity group  representatives. 

(2)  Steamfitters:  Total  union  membership 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  in  1969  stands  at 
2,308,  13  of  whom  (.65':  )  are  minority  group 
representatives. 

(3)  Sheetmetal  icorkers:  Total  union 
membership  in  the  Philadelphia  area  In  1969 
stands  at  1,688.  17  of  whom  ( 1'^  )  are  minor- 
ity group  representatives. 

(4)  Electricians:  Total  union  membership 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  In  1969  stands  at 
2,274,  40  of  whom  (1.76'?^)  are  minority 
group  representatives. 

(5)  Elevator  construction  iDorkers:  Total 
union  membership  in  the  Philadelphia  prea 
in  1969  stands  at  562.  3  of  whom  (.54'^  )  are 
minority  group  representatives. 

(6)  Plumbers  and  pipefitters:  Total  union 
membership  in  the  Philadelphia  area  in  1969 
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standA    at    3,335.    13    of    wbom    TSl"'.)     are 
minority   group  representatives 

Baaed  upon  these  figures  it  Is  found  and 
determined  that  the  present  minority  par- 
ticipation In  the  six  named  rradea  is  far 
below  that  which  should  have  reasonably 
resulted  from  participation  In  the  past  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color  and  national  origin 
(wid.  further,  that  such  participation  is  too 
insignificant  to  have  any  meaningful  bear- 
ing upon  the  ranges  established  by  this 
Order 

(b)  Availability  of  rninortty  group  p^rtriru 
fjr  employment  The  nonwhlte  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  the  I'hiladelphia  area  Is  ap- 
proximately twice  that  for  the  labor  force 
as  a  whole  and  the  total  number  of  non- 
white  persons  unemployed  Is  approximately 
31.000  There  Is  aUo  a  substantial  numt>er  of 
persons  in  the  nonwhlte  labor  force  who  are 
underemployed.  Testimony  adduced  at  the 
hearing  indicates  that  there  are  between 
1.200  and  1.400  minority  craftsmen  presently 
available  for  employment  In  the  construction 
trades  who  have  been  trained  and  or  had 
previous  work  experience  In  the  trades  In 
addition  It  was  revealed  at  the  hearing  that 
there  is  a  pool  of  7.500  minority  persjins  in 
the  Laborers  Union  who  are  working  side  by 
Bide  wUh  Journeymen  in  the  performance  of 
their  crafts,  lo  the  construction  industry 
Many  of  these  persons  are  working  as  helpers 
to  the  Journeymen  In  the  designated  trades 
Also,  testimony  at  the  hearings  established 
that  between  5,000  and  8.000  prospective 
minority  craftsmen  would  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept training  In  the  construction  crafts 
within  a  years  time  !f  they  would  be  assured 
that  Jobs  were  available  to  them  upon  com- 
pletion of  such  training 

Surveys  conducted  by  agencies  of  the  U  S 
Department  of  Latx>r  have  provided  addi- 
tional information  relative  to  the  availability 
of  minority  group  persona  for  employment  in 
the  designated  trades. 

Baaed  upon  the  number  of  minority  group 
persons  employed  In  the  designated  trades 
for  all  Industries  (construction  and  non -con- 
struction I  and  those  minority  group  per- 
sons who  are  unemployed  but  qualified  for 
employment  In  the  designated  trades,  a  sur- 
vey by  the  Manpower  Administration  indi- 
cated that  minority  group  persons  are  now 
In  the  area  labor  market  as  follows 
Identification  of  trades  and  number 
available 

Ironworkers   302 

Plumbers,  pipefitters  and  steamfltters.  797 

Sheetmetal  workers 250 

Electrical    workers 745 

A  survey  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  Indicated  that  the  following 
number  of  minority  persons  are  working  In 
the  designated  trades  and  those  who  will  t>e 
trained  by  1970  by  major  Philadelphia  re- 
cruitment and  training  agencies  and  those 
working  in  related  occupations  In  non- 
construction  industries  who  would  be  quali- 
fied for  employment  In  the  designated  trades 
with  some  orientation  or  minimal  training 
Identification  of  trades  and  number 
available 

Ironworkers   75 

Plumbers,  pipefitters 500 

Steamfltters 300 

Sheetmetal  workers 375 

Electrical    workers 52^ 

Elevator  constructors 43 

Based  upon  this  information  it  ta  found 
that  a  substantial  number  of  minority  per- 
sons are  presently  available  for  productive 
employment 

ici  r'le  need  for  training  Testimony  at 
the  public  hearing  revealed  that  there  la  a 
need  for  t.-aming  programs  for  willing  minor- 
ity group  persons  at  various  levels  of  skill. 
Such  training  must  necessarily  range  from 
pre-apprenticesbip  training  programs 
througJQ  programs  providing  incidental  train- 


ing for  skilled  craftsmen  who  are  near  tba 
brink  of  full  journeyman  status.'  As  dis- 
cussed above,  between  6,000  and  8,000  minor- 
ity group  persons  are  In  a  position  to  be  re- 
cruited for  such  training  within  a  year's 
time. 

Testimony  at  the  public  hearings  revealed 
the  existence  of  several  training  programs 
which  have  i->peraied  successfully  u>  train  a 
number  of  craftsmen  many  of  whom  are  now 
prepared  to  enter  the  trades  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  In  order  to  further  assure  the 
availability  of  necessary  training  programs, 
the  Manpower  Administration  of  this  Depart- 
ment has  committed  substantial  funds  for 
the  development  of  additional  apprentice- 
ship outreach  programs  and  Journeyman 
training  programs  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
It  plans  to  double  the  present  apprentice- 
ship outreach  program  with  the  Negro  Union 
Leadership  Council  In  Philadelphia  Pres- 
ently, this  program  Is  funded  for  (78.000  to 
train  seventy  persons  .An  additional  $80,000 
Is  being  set  aside  to  expand  this  program  In 
addition.  Immediate  exploration  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  Journeyman-training  program  for 
approximately  180  trainees  will  be  under- 
taken B<Jth  these  programs  will  be  directed 
specifically  to  the  designated  trades.* 

( d )  The  impact  of  the  proffram  upon  the 
existing  labor  force:  A  national  survey  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Indicates  that 
the  present  annual  attrition  rate  of  con- 
struction trade  membership  due  to  retire- 
ment Is  2  5%  per  year  based  upon  a  total 
working  life  of  44  years  per  employee  In  each 
of   the   above-designated   trades. 

Based  on  national  actuarial  rates  for  the 
construction  Industry  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  the  average  disability 
occiirrence  rate  resulting  from  death  or  In- 
Jury  Is  1  "^  per  year  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  average  rate  at  which  employees  leave 
construction  crafts  for  all  reasons  other  than 
deatb,  disability  and  retirement  Is  4'''c.  per 
year 

Therefore,  each  construction  craft  should 
have  approximately  7  5'^  new  Job  openings 
each  year  without  any  gfrowth  In  the  craft 
The  annual  g^rowtb  In  the  number  of  em- 
ployees In  each  craft  designated  under  this 
"Revised  Philadelphia  Plan"  has  been  and  is 
projected  to  be  as  follows 

(1)  Iron  loorkers:  The  average  annual 
growth  rate  since  1963  has  been  approxi- 
mately 10<%.  It  Is  projected  that  an  average 
annual  growth  rate  In  employment  will  be 
3  69''^.    in  the  near  future  ' 

(2)  Plumbers  and  pipefitters:  The  average 
annual  growth  rate  since  1963  has  been  ap- 
proximately 7  38%.  It  Is  projected  that  an 
average  annual  growth  rate  In  employment 
will  be  2  9%  In  the  near  future. 

i3)  Steam/ltterj.  The  average  annual 
growth  rate  since  1963  has  been  approximate- 
ly 2  83%  and  Is  projected  to  be  approximate- 
ly 2  5  >)   for  each  of  tb*  next  four  years 

i4i  Sheetmetal  uxrrkers  The  average  an- 
nual growth  rate  since  1963  has  been  approxi- 
mately 2  06%  and  is  projected  to  be  approxi- 
mately 2  0'^r  for  each  of  the  next  four  years. 

(5 1    Electricians:      The      average      annual 


'  Testimony  adduced  at  the  hearings  in- 
dicates that  the  traditional  duration  of  train- 
ing to  develop  competent  workmen  In  the 
crafts  may  be  longer  than  necessary  to  suc- 
cessfully f)erform  substantial  amounts  of 
craft  level  work 

'  Memorandum  from  Arnold  R  Weber. 
.Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower  to  Arthur 
A  Fletcher.  .Assistant  Secretary  for  Wage  and 
Lab<ir  .standards,  dated   September   18.    1969 

'  Projections  of  the  annual  (growth  rate  In 
employment  In  the  designated  trades  is  based 
on  a  study  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Department  'if  Labor  and  Industry. 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  entitled 
1960  Census  and  1970,  1975  Projected  Total 
Employment. 


growth  rate  since  1963  has  been  approxi- 
mately 4  98%  It  Is  projected  that  an  average 
annual  growth  rate  In  employment  will  be 
2  2%  In  the  near  future. 

(6)  Elevator  Construction  Workers.  Tlie 
average  anniial  growth  rate  since  1963  has 
been  approximately  2.41%  and  Is  projected 
to  be  approximately  3.1%  for  each  of  Uip 
next  four  years. 

Adding  the  rate  of  Jobs  becoming  vacant 
due  to  attrition  to  tlie  rate  of  new  Jobs  due 
to  growth,  the  total  rate  of  new  Jobs  pr<i- 
Jected  for  each  craft  Is  as  follows : 

Percentage  of  annual  vacancy  rate 
Identification  of  trade: 

Ironworkers   u  j 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters lo  4 

Steamfltters lo 

Sheetmetal  workers 95 

Electrical  workers 97 

Elevator  construction  workers 9  6 

Therefore,  It  Is  found  and  determined  that 
a  contractor  could  commit  to  minority  hir- 
ing up  to  the  annual  rate  of  Job  vacAncle.^ 
for  each  trade  without  adverse  Impact  upi)n 
the  existing  labor  force. 

(e)  Timetable:  In  an  effort  to  provide 
practical  ranges  which  can  be  met  by  em- 
ployers In  hiring  productive  trained  minority 
craftsmen,  this  Order  should  be  developed 
to  cover  an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  average  length   of  Pederally-lnvolved 
construction  projects  In  the  Area  is  between 
3  and  4  years.  Testimony  at  the  hearing  in- 
dicated that  a  4  year  duration  for  the  "Plan 
Is  proper. 

Therefore,  It  Is  found  and  determined  that 
In  order  for  this  Order  to  effect  equal  em- 
ployment to  the  fullest  extent,  the  standards 
of  minority  manpower  utilization  should  be 
determined   for   the   next   four   years. 

(f)  Conclusion  of  findings:  it  Is  found 
that  present  minority  participation  in  the 
designated  trades  is  far  below  that  which 
shotild  have  reasonably  resulted  from  par- 
ticipation In  the  past  without  regard  to  race 
color,  or  national  origin  and.  further,  tha: 
such  participation  Is  too  Insignificant  t*i 
have  any  meaningful  bearing  upon  th.' 
ranges  establlahed  by  this  Order. 

It  Is  found  that  a  significant  number  of 
minority  group  persons  Is  presently  available 
for  emplojrment  as  Journeymen,  apprentices, 
or  other  trainees. 

It  Is  found  that  there  Is  a  need  for  train- 
ing programs  for  willing  minority  group  per- 
sons at  various  levels  of  skill.  There  exist 
several  training  programs  In  the  Philadelphia 
area  which  have  operated  successfully  to  train 
craftsmen  prepared  to  enter  the  construction 
industry  and.  In  addition,  the  Manpower 
Administration  of  this  Department  has  com- 
mitted substantial  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  other  apprenticeship  outreach  pro- 
grams and  Journeyman  training  programs  In 
the  Philadelphia  area. 

Finally,  It  Is  found  that  a  contractor  could 
commit  himself  to  hiring  minority  group  per- 
sons up  to  the  annual  rate  of  Job  vacancies 
for  each  trade  without  adverse  Impact  upon 
the  existing  labor  force  In  the  designated 
trades. 

Based  upon  these  findings,  a  range  shall  be 
established  by  this  Order  which  shall  re- 
quire contractors  to  establish  employment 
goals  between  a  low  range  flgure  which  could 
result  In  approximately  20%  of  the  work- 
force in  each  designated  trade  being  minority 
craftsmen  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  yeew  cov- 
ered bv  this  Order  • 


*  Assunilng  the  same  proportion  of  minori- 
ties are  employed  on  private  construction 
projects  as  Federally-Involved  projects,  the 
lower  range  should  result  In  2,000  minority 
craftsmen  being  employed  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry  In  the  Philadelphia  area  by  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year. 
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In  addition,  trained  and  trainable  minority 
persons  are  or  shall  be  available  In  numbers 
sufflclent  to  fill  the  number  of  Jobs  covered 
by  these  ranges,  there  being  1300  to  1400 
minority  persons  who  have  had  training 
and  5000  to  8000  prepared  to  accept  training 
within  a  year. 

Such  minority  representation  can  be  ac- 
c  mpUshed  without  adversely  affecting  the 
present  work  force.  Based  upon  the  projected 
.\nnual  Vacancy  Rate,  the  lower  range  flgure 
may  be  met  by  filling  vacancies  and  new 
Jobs  approximately  on  the  basis  of  one 
minority  craftsman  for  each  non-mlnorlty 
craftsman.  ■■ 

4.  Order:  Therefore,  after  full  considera- 
tion and  In  light  of  the  foregoing,  be  it 
ordered:  That  the  Order  of  June  27,  1969 
entitled  "Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  for 
Compliance  with  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Requirements  of  Executive  Order 
11246  for  Federally-Involved  Construction" 
:s  hereby  Implemented,  aSlrmed,  and  In  cer- 
tain respects  amended,  this  Order  to  con- 
stitute a  supplement  thereto  as  required  and 
contemplated  by  said  Order  of  June  27, 
1969. 

Further  ordered:  That  the  following  ranges 
are  hereby  established  as  the  standards  for 
minority  manpower  utilization  for  each  of 
the  designated  trades  In  the  Philadelphia 
.irea  for  the  next  four  years: 

Range  of  m.inonty  group  employment  until 
Dec.  31.1970 

I  Percent) 

Identification  of  trade : 

Ironworkers '5-9 

Plumbers  and  plp>efltters 5-8 

Steamfltters 5-8 

Sheetmetal  workers 4-8 

Electrical  workers 4-8 

Elevator  construction   workers 4-8 

Range  of  minority  group  employment  for  the 
calendar  year  1971  - 

( Percent  | 

lUentlflcatlon  of  trade: 

Ironworkers    11-15 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 10-14 

Steamfltters   11-15 

Sheetmetal  workers 9-13 

Electrical  workers 9-13 

Elevator  construction  workers 9-13 

'  The  percentage  figures  have  been 
rounded. 

■  After  December  31,  1970  the  standards  set 
forth  herein  shall  be  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  the  projections  on  which  these 
ranges  are  based  adequately  reflect  the  con- 
struction labor  market  situation  at  that 
ume.  Reductions  or  other  slgnlflcant  fluctua- 
tions In  federally  Involved  construction  shall 
:>e  specifically  reviewed  from  tlme-to-tlme  as 
to  their  effect  upon  the  practicality  of  the 
standards.  In  no  event,  however,  shall  the 
standards  be  Increased  for  contracts  after 
bids  have  been  received. 

Range  of  minority  group  employment  for  the 
calendar  year  1972 

I  Percent] 
Identification  of  trade: 

Ironworkers    16-20 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 15-19 

Steamfltters   1&-19 

Sheetmetal  workers 14-18 

Electrical  workers 14-18 

Elevator  construction  workers 14-18 


The  one  for  one  ratio  In  hiring  has  been 
.'udlclally  recognized  as  a  reasonable.  If  not 
mandatory,  requirement  to  remedy  past  ex- 
rluslonary  practices.  Vogler  v.  McCarty,  Inc., 
2'iA  F  Supp.  368  (ED.  La.  1967) . 


Range  of  minority  group  employment  for  the 

calendar  year  1973 

[Percent] 

Identification  of  trade: 

Ironworkers  22-26 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 20-24 

Steamfltters 20-24 

Sheetmetal  workers 19-23 

Electrical   workers 19-23 

Elevator  construction  workers 19-23 

The  above  ranges  are  expressed  In  terms  of 
man  hours  to  be  worked  on  the  project  by 
minority  personnel  and  must  be  substantially 
uniform  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
project  for  each  of  the  designated  trades. 

Further  ordered:  That  the  form  attached 
hereto  as  an  Appendix  Is  hereby  made  a  part 
of  this  Order  and  In  accordance  with  the 
findings  specified  above,  amends  the  A[>pen- 
dlx  of  the  Order  of  Jime  27, 1969. 

Eiach  Federal  agency  shall  Include,  or  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  Include,  this  form,  or 
one  substantially  similar.  In  the  invitation 
for  bids  or  other  solicitations  used  for  a  Fed- 
erally-Involved construction  contract  where 
the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  construction 
project  exceeds  $500,000. 

5.  Criteria  for  measuring  good  faith:  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  June  27  Order  provides  that  a 
contractor  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  he  has  made  every  good 
faith  effort  to  meet  his  goal  of  minority  man- 
power utilization  In  the  event  he  falls  to 
meet  such  goal.  If  the  contractor  has  failed 
to  meet  his  goal,  a  determination  of  "good 
faith"  will  be  based  upon  his  efforts  to 
broaden  his  recruitment  base  through  at 
least  the  following  activities: 

(a)  The  OFCC  Area  Coordinator  will  main- 
tain a  list  of  community  organizations  which 
have  agreed  to  assist  any  contractor  in 
achieving  his  goal  of  minority  manpower 
utilization  by  referring  minority  workers  for 
employment  In  the  specified  trades.  A  con- 
tractor who  has  not  met  his  goals  may  ex- 
hibit evidence  that  he  has  notified  such 
community  organizations  of  opportunities 
for  employment  with  him  on  the  project  for 
which  he  submitted  such  goals  as  well  as 
evidence  of  their  response. 

(b)  Any  contractor  who  has  not  met  his 
goal  may  show  that  he  has  maintained  a 
flle  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  name  and 
address  of  each  minority  worker  referred 
to  him  and  specifically  what  action  was 
taken  with  respect  to  each  such  referred 
worker.  If  such  worker  was  not  sent  to  the 
union  hiring  hall  for  referral  or  if  such 
worker  was  not  employed  by  the  contractor, 
the  contractor's  flle  should  document  this 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(c)  A  contractor  should  promptly  notify 
the  OFCC  Area  Coordinator  In  order  for  him 
to  take  appropriate  action  whenever  the 
union  with  whom  the  contractor  has  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  has  not  re- 
ferred to  the  contractor  a  minority  worker 
sent  by  the  contractor  or  the  contractor  has 
other  Information  that  the  union  referral 
process  has  impeded  him  in  his  efforts  to 
meet  his  goal. 

(d)  "ITie  contractor  should  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate that  he  has  participated  In  and 
availed  himself  of  training  programs  in  the 
area,  especially  those  funded  by  this  Depart- 
ment referred  to  in  Section  3(c)  of  this  Or- 
der, designed  to  provide  trained  craftsmen 
In  the  specified  trades. 

6.  Subcontractors:  Whenever  a  prime  con- 
tractor subcontracts  a  portion  of  the  work 
in  the  trade  on  which  his  goals  of  minority 
manpower  utilization  are  predicated,  he  shall 
include  his  goals  in  such  subcontract  and 
those  goals  shall  become  the  goals  of  his 
subcontractor  who  shall  be  bound  by  them 
and  by  this  Order  to  the  full  extent  as  if 
he  were  the  prime  contractor.  The  prime  con- 
tractor shall  not  be  accountable  for  the 
failure   of   his    subcontr?.ctor   to   meet    such 


goals  or  to  make  every  good  faith  effort  to 
meet  them.  However,  the  prime  contractor 
shall  give  notice  to  the  Area  Coordinator 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  any  refusal 
or  failure  of  any  subcontractor  to  fulfill  his 
obligations  under  this  Order.  Failure  of  the 
subcontractor  to  achieve  his  goal  will  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  such  failure 
by  the  prime  contractor  prescribed  In  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Order  from  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  to  the  Heads  of  All 
Agencies  regarding  the  Revised  Philadelphia 
Plan,  dated  June  27,  1969. 

7.  Exemptions:  a.  Requests  for  exemptions 
from  this  Order  must  be  made  in  writing, 
with  justification  to  the  Director,  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  20210.  and 
shall  be  forwarded  through  and  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  agency  head. 

b.  The  procedures  set  forth  in  the  Order 
shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  when  the 
head  of  the  contracting  or  administering 
agency  determines  that  such  contract  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  security  and  that  Its 
award  without  following  such  procedures  Is 
necessary  to  the  national  security.  Upon 
making  such  a  determination,  the  agency 
head  will  notify,  in  writing,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
within  thirty  days. 

c.  Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  be  inter- 
preted to  diminish  the  present  contract  com- 
pliance review  and  complaint  programs. 

8.  Effect  of  this  order:  In  the  case  of  any 
inconsistency  between  this  Order  and  the 
June  27,  1969  Order  prescribing  a  "Revised 
Philadelphia  Plan  for  Compliance  with  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Requirements  of 
Executive  Order  11246  for  Federally- Involved 
Construction",  this  Order  shall  prevail. 

9.  Authority:  This  Order  Is  issued  ptirsuant 
to  Executtve  Order  11246  (30  P.R.  12319,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1965)  Parts  II  and  III;  Executive 
Order  11375  (32  F.  R.  14303,  Oct.  17,  1967); 
and  41  CFR  Chapter  60. 

10.  Effective  date:  The  provisions  of  this 
Order  will  be  effective  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions for  which  the  invitations  for  bids  or 
other  solicitations  for  bids  are  sent  on  or 
after  September  29,  1969. 

Appendix  1 

(For  inclusion  in  the  Invitation  or  Other 
Solicitation  for  Bids  for  a  Federally-Involved 
Construction  Contract  When  the  Estimated 
Total  Cost  of  the  Construction  Project  Ex- 
ceeds $500,000.) 
Notice  of  RECjuiaEMENT  for  Stjbmission  or 

Affirmative  Action  Plan  To  Ensure  Equal 

Employment   Opportunitt 

1.  It  has  been  determined  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  contract  an  acceptable  atf- 
flrmative  action  program  for  the  trades  spec- 
ified below  will  result  In  minority  manpower 
utilization  within  the  ranges  set  forth  next 
to  each  trade: 

Range  of  minority  group  employment  until 
December  31,  1970 

(Percent] 
Identification  of  trade : 

Ironworkers  6-9 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 5-8 

Steamfltters 5-8 

Sheetmetal  workers 4-8 

Electrical  workers 4-8 

Elevator  construction  workers 4-8 

Range  of  mtnortty   group   employment   for 

the  calendar  year  1971 

I  Percent) 

Identification  of  trade: 

Ironworkers 11-15 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 10-14 

Steamfitters 11-15 

Sheetmetal  workers 9-13 

Electrical   workers 9-13 

Elevator  construction  workers 9-13 
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Range  of  minority  group  employment  for  the 

calendar  year  1972 

[Percent) 
IdenUflcatlon  of  trade: 

Ironworkers    16-20 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 15-19 

Steamfltters  15-19 

Sheetmetai  workers 14-18 

Electrical  workers 14-18 

Elevator  construction  workers 14-18 

Range  of  minority  group  ermployment  for  the 
calendar  year  1973 

1  Percent! 
Identification  of  trade: 

Ironworkers    22-26 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 20-24 

Steamiltters 20-24 

Sheetmetal  workers 19-23 

Electrical  workers 19-23 

Elevator  construction  workers 19-23 


I  The  bidder  shall  insert  his  goal  of  minor- 
ity manpower  utilization  next  to  the  nam«?  of 
each  trade  listed  for  those  years  during 
which  it  1«  contemplated  that  he  shall  per- 
form any  work  or  eng»ge  in  any  activity 
under  the  contract  ) 

3  The  bidder  also  submits  that  whenever 
he  subcontracts  a  portion  of  the  work  In  the 
trade  on  which  hla  goals  of  minority  man- 
power utilization  are  predicated  he  shall 
include  his  goal  in  such  subcontract  and 
those  goals  shall  become  the  goals  of  his  sub- 
contractor who  shall  be  bound  by  them  to 
the  full  extent  as  !f  he  were  the  prime  con- 
tractor   The  prime  contractor  shall   not   be 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Pearson  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  verj-  serious  question  which  we  have 


tractors  to  meet  such  goals  or  to  make  every 
good  faith  effort  to  meet  them  However,  the 
prime  contractor  shall  give  notice  to  the  Area 
Coordinator  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of 
any  refusal  or  failure  of  any  sut>contractor  to 
fulfill  his  obligations  under  this  Order   Pall- 


speclfied  below,  with  his  bid  an  .affirmative 
action  prop-am  setting  forth  his  goals  as  :o 
minority  manpower  utilization  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  m  the  -rades  speci- 
fied below,  whether  or  no:  the  work  is  sub- 
contracted. 

The  bidder  submits  the  following  goals  of 
minority  manpower  utilization  to  be  achieved 
during  the  performance  )f  the  contract 


accoontable^for  the  failure  of  his  subcon-     before  the  Senate,  because  it  not  only  in 
— .  .  volves  a  ver>- profound  question  of  policy 

on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  discrimination  in  employment  op- 
portunities, which  would  be  serious 
enough  without  anything  else,  but  it  in- 

solves  a  very  serious  question  of  conflict 

3_  The   bidder  shall   submit,   in    the   form      "''f^  of  the  subcontractor  to  achieve  his  goal      between  two  Grovernment  agencies,  and 
.  ._...  >.  yp^  ^  j^j^j^^  serious  question  of  constitu- 

tional law 

As  if  any  more  questions  were  needed. 
Mr.  President,  it  goes  again  to  the  issue 
which  we  encountered  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  and  which  we  encountered  yesterday 
with  the  HEW  bUl.  That  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  legislate  for  all  committees. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absolutely  no 
question  that  this  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill.  So  that  Senators  may 
be  advised— and  I  would  deeply  appre- 
ciate It  if  the  attach^  would  advise 
them— as  I  see  the  procedure,  it  will  be 
as  follows : 

In  due  course  I,  or  some  other  Sena- 
tor, will  make  a  point  of  order  that  this 
IS  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
When  such  a  point  of  order  Is  made,  it 
IS  my  understanding  that  before  the 
Chair  rules,  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
raise  the  issue  of  germaneness:  that  in 
that  it  IS  germane  to  the  bill  for  various 
other  reasons,  which  are  supposedly  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

That  question,  as  I  understand  it.  i.s 
not  decided  by  the  Chair,  but  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  question  will  then  be  put  to  the 
Senate  in  the  following  terms:  "Is  it  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  amendment 
incorporated  in  section  904  is  germane  to 
this  measure'" 

A  vote  of  yea  will  sustain  the  sermane- 
ness.   Therefore,  it  will  remain  part  of 


will  be  treated  m  the  same  manner  as  such 
failure  by  the  prime  <'<intractor  prescribed  in 
Section  8  of  the  Order  from  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  to  the  Heads  of 
All  Agencies  regarding  the  Revised  Phlladel- 
phla  Plan,  dated  June  27.  1969 

4  No  bidder  will  be  awarded  a  contract  un- 
less his  affirmative  action  program  contains 
goals  failing  within  the  range  .set  forth  in 
paragraph  1  at>ove.  provided,  however,  that 
participation  by  the  bidder  in  multi-em- 
ployer programs  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  will  be  accepted 
aa  aatlsfjing  the  requirements  of  this  Notice 
In  Ueu  if  submission  of  goals  with  respect  to 
the   trades   covered   by   such   multl-emplover 

— — program    In  the  event  that  such  multl-em- 

irohworkers    ployer  program  is  applic.ible.  the  bidder  need 

Plumbers  and  pipefTttef$..Iimi^lI™'"" not  set  forth  goals  In  paragraph  2  above  for 

>teamiitters  , [[[[[[[^ll.]      the   trades  covered   bv   the   program 

i"::^,Ti:zT ^  ^'^^  -^^  p^^p-^*^  -f  ^^^-  notice,  the 

£ie»»tof  construction  *oriiMi.'"!rr" ^""^  minority  means  Negro.  Oriental.  Amer- 

'can   Indian   and  Spanish  Surnamed   Amerl 
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group 

contract 

employees 

until 

until 

Dec  31.  1970 

Dec.  31,  1970 
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Identification  ot  trad* 


Estimated 

Number  ol 

total  employ- 

minority 

ment  (ar  the 

zroup 

trade  on  'lu 
contract  fSr 

employees 

lor  the 

the  calendar 

calendar 

year  1971 

year  1971 

Ironworkers 

Plumbers  and  pipeHUan...... .. .. .'. 

Sleamtitteis IIIIIII" * 

[ie^'r!!2Ii*Io*Ke''rs";;"":":":' —..— -      goals  are  being  u.sed  In  a  cllsc-riminatory  man- 


can  Spanish  Surnamed  American  Inclu.les 
all  persons  of  Mexican  Pxierto  Rlcan.  Cub.s.n 
or  Spanish  origin  ur  iiiice.stry 

6  The  purpose  of  the  .contractor's  com- 
mitment to  specific  goals  as  to  minority 
manpower  utilization  is  to  meet  his  af- 
firmative action  obligations  under  the  equal 
opportunity  .-lause  of  the  contract  This 
commitment  Is  not  Intended  and  .shall  net 
be  used  to  discriminate  .^gainst  :iny  qu.ih- 
fled  applicant  or  employee  V^■henever  '.t 
comes    to    the    bidder's    attention    that    i  h» 


tievator  construction  workifi"J"!".'II.""im""riII""       "*'^'   ^^    niust   reptirt   It   to   ;he   Area  Coordl- 

"*""'      nator  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance of  the  US    Department  of  Labor 


Identification  of  trade 

EstimatMl 
total  employ- 
ment for  the 
trade  on  the 
contract  lor 
the  calendar 

year  1972 

Number  ot 

minority 

group 

employees 

lor  the 

calendar 

y**r  1972 

Ironworkers 

PlumOers  and  pipefitters. 

ileamiitters 

Sheetmetal  workers.. 

tleclncal  «or«ers 

-— — - 

-. 

ileyalof  construction  worksn 

Identification  of  trad* 

Estimated 
total  employ- 
ment for  the 
trade  on  the 
contract  lor 
the  calendar 

year  1973 

Number  of 

minority 

group 

employees 

lor  the 

calendar 

year  1973 

Ironworkers 

Plumbers  and  pipetitters 

Steamiltters                   2. 

Sheetmetal  workers 

' 

■  •»..-. 

Electrical  workers 

Elevator  construction  workers.. 

— - 

may  be'instuTe^"*''  '*""'"''  P^"^^*^'''»K«     ^^e  bill  unless  Otherwise  stricken  by  an 
may  be  Instituted  amendment  or  a  motion  to  strike. 


"7  Nothing  contained  m  this  Notice  shall 
relieve  the  contractor  from  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246  and 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Clause  of  the  con- 
tract with  respect  to  matters  not  covered 
In  this  Notice,  .such  as  equal  opportunity 
in  employment  m  trades  not  .spjeclfled  in 
this  Notice 

8.  The  bidder  agrees  to  keep  such  records 
and  to  Hie  such  reports  relating  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Order  as  .shall  be  requlr  'd 
by  the  contracting  or  administering  age.ic  .• 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  am 
about  to  sugkiest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
i-um,  only  for  the  purposes  of  notifying 
Senators  again  that  we  are  engaged  in 
this  debate  .so  that  an  ample  opportuni- 
ty may  be  afforded,  if  any  is  further  re- 
quired, to  permit  them  to  participate 

I  shall  then,  if  the  Chair  will  recog- 
nize me.  proceed  to  discuss  the  matter 
myself,  for  a  very  few  minutes. 


A  vote  of  nay  will  affirm  that  it  is  not 
germane,  and  it  will  therefore  be  stricken 
from  the  bill  because  it  does  not  fall 
under  the  rules. 

It  is  therefore,  because  of  this  rather 
summary  situation.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  debate  on  this  particular  proposi- 
tion must  be  made  before  that  point  is 
reached,  as  once  the  debate  has  been 
had,  no  funher  debate  is  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  Philadelphia  plan, 
or  the  revLsed  Philadelphia  plan  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  debate 
and  discussion  by  me  and  others,  I  really 
think  becomes  in  an  interesting  way  the 
lesser  rather  than  the  greater  part  of 
the  debate. 

It  has  been  quite  thoroughly  explored 
in  many  ways.  The  greater  part  of  the 
debate,  I  think,  now  occurs  on  the  un- 
believable    scope     of     this     particular 
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amendment  insofar  as  its  effect  on  the 
law  is  concerned,  and  even  in  its  effect 
upon  the  administrative  hierarchy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  absolute 
power — the  power  to  even  defy  courts — 
which  is  vested  in  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  by  this  provi- 
sion. And,  in  a  sense,  it  is  made  even  more 
unwise,  and  perhaps  even  unfair,  because 
It  is  incorporated  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Vr.  President,  we  all  know  that  there 
is  no  line-item  veto  in  the  President. 
He  has  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  And  it  Is 
very  unusual  for  the  President  to  veto 
an  appropriation  bill.  So.  there  Is  an 
additional  factor  added,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  this  is  permanent 
legislation.  I  beg  the  Senate  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  permanent  law.  It  Is 
as  stringent  as  I  have  described,  and 
incidentally  this  is  not  my  opinion,  but 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  quite  apart 
from  the  Philadelphia  plan.  I  will  read 
the  opinion  as  to  the  efifect  on  many 
things,  not  just  on  the  Philadelphia  plan, 
but  also  on  his  Department  and  on  the 
Comptroller  General.  If  we  put  this  into 
effect  and  make  it  law,  the  Comptroller 
General  is  hereby  given  authority  to  defy 
the  courts. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  permanent 
law.  It  reads  as  follows,  page  15,  lines 
10  to  12: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  oth- 
••.-■wlse  made  available  by  this  or  any  other 
.\ct  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  that  is  pretty  broad 
stuff.  And.  in  my  judgment,  it  raises 
urave  questions  as  to  whether  it  is  retro- 
spective or  prospective  or  both. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
will  decide  that  except  the  Comptroller 
General  who.  by  virtue  of  this  para- 
graph, is  not  bound  by  the  courts.  It 
provides:  "which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  holds." 

That  is  the  key  word,  "to  be  in  con- 
travention of  any  Federal  statute." 

So  he  holds  it  to  be  in  contravention  of 
any  Federal  statute,  and  he.  in  fact,  con- 
trols the  purse  strings  of  the  United 
States.  Tlien  he.  the  top  man  in  this 
country — and  perhaps  the  7  days  in  May 
b.ave  arrived — of  all  people  is  the  real 
ruler  of  the  country,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a  meas- 
ure of  such  .size  and  scope  should  come 
to  us  in  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  as  permament  legislation  with  the 
breadth  and  the  impact  that  this  has. 
And  what  is  perhaps  a  little  more  in- 
conceivable— and  I  think  the  Senator 
irom  Hawaii  iMr.  Fong  >  was  rightabout 
It — is  that  it  should  come  at  this  time 
ill  the  session  when  one  look  at  the 
Chamber,  which  ought  to  be  packed  and 
ringing  with  debate  whether  we  are 
right  or  wrong,  tells  us  the  whole  story 
about  the  seriousness  of  what  is  pro- 
posed. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  onlooker  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter. 

I  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  my 
opinion,  but  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Attorney  General  wrote  to  the 


minority  leader  today.  This  has  just 
burst  upon  us.  As  the  Senator  froir.  Ha- 
waii said,  it  just  came  up  yesterday  in 
an  effort  to  kill  the  Philadelphia  plan, 
which  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  provi- 
sion— we  all  know  that.  But  they  would 
be  killing  a  lot  of  other  things  with  the 
same  shot. 

This  would  be  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
with  grapeshot  clearing  the  whole  street 
and  not  just  the  Philadelphia  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Attorney 
General  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  will  be  reading  from  it,  and  I 
do  not  want  people  to  say  that  I  read 
only  certain  parts  of  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OmcE  OF  THE  Attorney  General. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  18,  1969. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  904  of  H.R.  15209.  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Bill,  1970,  presently 
under  consideration  In  the  Senate. 

Section  904  provides: 

"In  view  of  and  in  confirmation  of  the  au- 
thority Invested  In  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  tJnlted  States  by  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  no  part  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
available  to  finance,  either  directly  or 
through  any  Federal  aid  or  grant,  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  which  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  holds  to  be  in 
contravention  of  any  Federal  statute." 

The  Comptroller  General,  under  present 
law  Is  authorized  to  settle  and  adjust  all 
claims  by  or  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  31  U.S.C.  71,  and  to  settle  the 
accounts  of  accountable  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 31  U.S.C.  72,  74.  In  the  performance 
of  this  function  he  has,  historically,  been  re- 
quired to  determine  the  legality  of  expendi- 
tures and  the  availability  of  appropriations 
to  make  such  expenditures. 

His  determinations  of  law  are  not,  however, 
binding  on  affected  private  parties  or  the 
courts,  Miguel  v.  McCarl,  291  U.S.  442,  454-55 
(1934). 

The  provisions  of  Section  904,  If  I  under- 
stand them  correctly,  would  alter  present 
law  m  at  least  two  respects.  First,  they  would 
prohibit,  or  could  be  construed  to  prohibit, 
any  Federal  payment  to  be  made  on  any  con- 
tract entered  into  or  containing  any  provision 
in  violation  of  Federal  law.  The  prohibition 
would  operate  without  regard  to  the  nature 
or  gravity  of  the  violation,  responsibility 
of  the  contractor,  or  any  other  equitable  con- 
sideration. This  would  Impose  a  harsher  rule 
on  those  who  contract  with  the  Government 
than  at  present.  Now.  not  every  Illegality 
or  irregularity  invalidates  a  contract,  and 
even  where  the  contract  Itself  may  be  in- 
validated, a  contractor  In  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances will  be  entitled  to  be  paid  the 
value  of  his  services.  New  York  Mail  and 
Newspaper  Transportation  Co.  v.  United 
States.  154  F.  Supp.  271  (Ct.  CI.  1957),  cerf. 
denied,  355  U.S.  904  (1957) ;  Crocker  v.  United 
States.  240  UJS.  74  (1916).  Furthermore,  this 
harsh  rule  would  be  applied  not  only  to 
those  who  contract  directly  with  the  Federal 
Government,  but  to  those  who  deal  with 
Federal  grantees. 

Section  904  alters  existing  law  in  another 
significant  respect.  It  provides  that  the  Comp- 
troller General's  determination  as  to  the 
legality  of  any  contract  Is  binding  whether 
or  not  such  determination  is  later  upheld  by 
the  courts.  As  I  read  the  Section  It  would 


be  fruitless  for  a  contractor  to  sue  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  on  a  contract  held  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  be  Illegal,  since  even 
If  the  court  agreed  with  the  plaintiff's  view 
of  the  law,  this  Section  would  prevent  pay- 
ment being  made  to  satisfy  a  Judgment  In 
his  favor. 

I  am.  of  course,  not  Indifferent  to  the 
effect  which  this  provision  would  have  on  the 
functions  of  this  Department  in  advising  the 
President  and  the  officers  of  the  Executive 
Branch  on  questions  of  law  arising  in  the 
course  of  their  duties.  28  U.S.C.  511,  512.  In 
executing  the  laws,  the  Executive  Branch 
must  of  necessity  Interpret  them.  Such  Inter- 
pretations may,  on  occasion,  conflict  with  the 
view  held  by  the  Congress;  but  In  such  case 
our  system  provides  as  ready  correctives  new 
legislation  or  resort  to  the  courts.  Because 
of  the  limited  time  available,  I  have  limited 
myself  to  what  seem  to  me  to  be  these 
serious  practical  objections.  I  am  bound  to 
say,  however,  that  the  authority  to  be  vested 
in  the  Comptroller  General  under  Section  904 
would.  In  my  view,  so  disturb  the  existing 
allocation  of  power  and  responsibility  among 
the  several  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  raise  serious  questions  as  to  Its 
constitutionality. 

I  therefore  urge  that  Section  904  be  deleted 
from  the  bill. 

Sincerely, 

John  M.  Mitchell. 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  At- 
torney General  says. 

The  provisions  of  Section  904,  if  I  under- 
stand them  correctly,  would  alter  present  law 
in  at  least  two  respects.  First,  they  would 
prohibit,  or  could  be  construed  to  prohibit, 
any  Federal  payment  to  be  made  on  any 
contract  entered  into  or  containing  any  pro- 
vision in  violation  of  Federal  law.  The  pro- 
hibition would  operate  without  regard  to 
the  nature  or  gravity  of  the  violation,  re- 
sponsibility of  the  contractor,  or  any  other 
equitable  consideration.  This  would  Impose 
a  harsher  rule  on  those  who  contract  with 
the  Government  than  at  present.  Now,  not 
every  illegality  or  irregularity  Invalidates  a 
contract,  and  even  where  the  contract  Itself 
may  be  invalidated,  a  contractor  in  appropri- 
ate circumstances  will  be  entitled  to  be  paid 
the  value  of  his  services. 

The  Attorney  General  then  cites  some 
cases  and  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  continue  to  read: 

Furthermore,  this  harsh  rule  would  be 
applied  not  only  to  those  who  contract  di- 
rectly with  the  Federal  Government,  but  to 
those  who  deal  with  Federal  grantees. 

Section  904  alters  existing  law  in  another 
significant  respect.  It  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  determination  as  to 
the  legality  of  any  contract  Is  binding 
whether  or  not  sucli  determination  is  later 
upheld  by  the  courts.  As  I  read  the  Section 
it  would  be  fruitless  for  a  contractor  to  sue 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  on  a  contract  held 
by  the  OompitroUer  General  to  be  illegal, 
Bince  even  if  the  court  agi-eed  with  the 
plaintiff's  view  of  the  law,  this  Section  would 
prevent  payment  being  made  to  satisfy  a 
Judgment  In  his  favor. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  in  the  last 
days  of  the  session,  a  measure  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  contains  per- 
manent law  giving  this  kind  of  power. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  y 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  letter  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  offer 
some  foundation  for  the  Senator's  as- 
sertion of  the  broad  concept  that  under 
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the  language  of  the  bill  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  would  be  the  final  and  last  word, 
even  above  the  opinion  of  the  court?  I 
do  not  really  think  that  is  the  meaning 
of  the  language. 

It  says  there  that  the  Comptroller 
General  must  make  a  Judgment  upon  the 
payment  of  funds  as  to  whether  the  con- 
tracts are  illegal  in  reference  to  a  given 
statute  and  that  statute  of  law  as  it  Is 
Interpreted  by  the  court. 

So  he  looks  not  at  Just  the  statute  that 
he  measures  it  by,  but  he  also  looks  at  it 
as  it  Is  Interpreted  by  the  opinion  of  tuiy 
court  in  the  land. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  I 
could  agree  with  the  Senator.  However, 
let  us  remember  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  is  within  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789.  which  establishes  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  lower  Federal  courts. 

There  Is  only  one  constitutional  court, 
and  that  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  we  have  passed 
laws  time  and  again  which  deprive  the 
courts  of  Jurisdiction  and  make  a  deci- 
sion on  ai> administrative  problem  final. 
With  the  fundamental  equity  power 
of  the  court  with  relation  to  some  kind 
of  crookedness  or  fraud,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
absolute  unqualified  statement  here  con- 
tained, •which  the  Comptroller  General 
holds"  and  that  is  the  key  word,  "to  be 
in  contravention  of  any  Federal  statute". 
I  do  not  see  that  a  court  would  have 
jurisdiction  to  challenge  it  He  could  say 
to  16  courts  who  seek  to  mandate  him 
to  do  somethmg.  'ConKress  told  rne  that 
1^1  hold  It.  that  is  it." 

It  seems  to  me  that  tha'  Ls  a  power 
which  certamly  one  Senator  could  pre- 
vent. I  should  think  that  I  would  be  vio- 
lating my  oath  of  office  if  I  did  not  fight 
this  tooth  and  nail,  and  I  hope  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  would  feel  the 
same  way  before  surrendering  such 
power  to  one  official  of  the  United  States, 
the  Comptroller  General,  dignified  and 
important  and  consequential  a.s  he  may 
be. 

.\s  I  have  .said.  I  am  buttre.s.sed  in  my 
feeling  that  this  is  not  qualified  by  the 
fact  that  the  Attorney  General  feels  the 
same  way  Also,  the  Attorney  General 
says,  as  his  third  reason  for  grave  con- 
cern in  opposition   to   this  .section: 

I  am  bound  to  -say.  however,  that  the  au- 
thority to  be  vested  !n  the  Comptroller  Cieri- 
eral  under  Section  904  wtii:ld.  in  my  .lew.  so 
disturb  the  existing  allocation  of  power  and 
responsibility  among  the  several  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  to  ral.r,e  serious 
questions  .«  to  its  ronstltutlonallty 

He  then  points  out.  and  I  should  like 
to  read  it  to  the  Senate.  Uie  power  of  his 
own  office 

I  am.  of  course,  nut  indl.Terent  to  the  effect 
which  this  provision  wtnild  have  on  the 
functions  of  this  Department  In  advising  the 
President  dnd  the  'jfflcers  of  rhe  Executive 
Branch  on  que.sUons  of  law  irLsing  in  the 
course  of  their  duties  28  U  S  C  511.  512  In 
executing  the  laws,  the  Executive  Branch 
must  of  necessity  Interpret  them  Such  in- 
terpretations may,  on  (xvaslon.  conflict  with 
the  view  held  by  the  Congress  but  In  such 
case  our  system  provides  sis  ready  correctives 
new  legislation  or  resort  to  the  courts  Be- 
cause of  the  limited  time  a-.dUable.  I  have 
limited  mjself  to  what  seems  to  nie  to  be 
tbes«  seriuus  practical  objections 


Then  he  goes  on  with  the  phrase  I  read 
before: 

I  am  bound  to  say.  however,  that  the 
authority  to  tie  vested  In  the  Comptroller 
General  under  Section  904  would.  In  my 
\lew.  so  disturb  the  existing  allocation  of 
power  and  responsibility  among  the  several 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to 
raise  serious  questions  .is  to  its  constitu- 
tionality 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  JAV7TS    I  yield 

Mr  PEARSON.  Without  regard  to 
whether  the  legal  opinion  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  correct  or  whether  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  correct,  there  does  seem 
to  be  a  dispute  between  the  two.  Is  that 
accurate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  And  that  consUtutes 
a  conflict,  aside  from  the  very  important 
issue  of  civil  rights,  a  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  the  congressional 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  JAVITS.  1  would  not  quite  go  that 
far,  for  this  reason:  It  constitutes  a  con- 
flict between  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Comptroller  General  I  would  not  .say 
Congress,  because  Congress  is  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  speak  on  this  right 
now 

The  Comptroller  General  is  an  arm  of 
Congress,  but  this  bill  submits  the  issue 
to  Congress  Section  904  seizes  us  of  the 
question.  It  IS  we  now.  not  the  Comp- 
troller General,  who  are  going  to  pit  our- 
selves against  the  Attorney  General.  That 
is  a  very  Important  point.  We  are  gomg 
to  decide  today,  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  other  body,  on  the  conference  report, 
if  this  carries  through  conference,  that 
we  are  nolng  to  take  on  this  Issue  and 
we  will  have  decided. 

The  men  who  drew  .'^ectlon  904  were 
no  fools,  because  giving  the  Comptroller 
General  this  absolute  authority  is  the 
way  Congress  can  decide  the  issue.  If  the 
President  signs  this  bill,  then  the  Comp- 
troller General  becomes  our  agent,  not 
generally  in  fiscal  matters,  but  he  Ije- 
comes  our  agent  to  kill  the  Philadelpliia 
plan  ur  to  kill  anytlilng  else  he  does  not 
like — we  Hive  him  that  power — when  he 
holds  that  it  is  in  contravention  to  a 
Federal  .statute,  no  matter  what  the  At- 
torney General  hulds  and,  I  think,  no 
matter  what  the  tourts  hold  We  give 
him  that  fjower. 

So  you  have  Congress;  you  do  not  have 
just  the  .Attorney  General.  It  Is  Congress. 
We  are  now  .seized  of  it.  and  we  are  going 
to  act,  yea  or  nay.  in  a  relatively  short 
tune. 

Mr  PEARSON.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  if  the  same  argument  cannot 
be  made  on  the  other  side.  If  the  Comp- 
troller General,  an  urm  of  Congress, 
makes  a  judgment  determination  that 
the  payment  of  funds  is  Ulenal.  in  his 
opinion,  but  at  any  time  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  an  officer 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
determines  otherwise,  then  an  arm  of 
Congre.ss  is  just  negated;  his  opinion  Is 
of  no  use  whatever. 
Mr.  JAVITS   Not  at  all.  because  it  la 


very  well  known  and  it  is  hornbook  law 
that  whatever  the  Attorney  General  does, 
he  la  only  the  legal  adviser,  the  lawyer 
Hla  client  Is  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  can  be  sued,  at  least  in 
certain  cases. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  The  executive 
department  of  the  United  States  can  be 
sued  In  court  in  most  cases,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  are  binding. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
even  in  that,  we  can  nullify  what  the 
courts  do  If  we  do  not  appropriate  the 
money  to  pay  a  judgment.  So  we  still  have 
the  ultimate  residual  power  as  a  coor- 
dinate branch. 

Mr.  PEARSON  Which  we  have  exer- 
cised by  establishing  an  agency,  the 
Comptroller  General's  office,  an  arm  of 
Congress,  giving  him  certain  powers,  and 
among  those  is  the  determination  of 
whether  the  pay-out  of  funds  Is  In  fact 
proper  and  legal  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Exactly.  But  here  wp 
give  him  a  mandate  of  absolute  power. 
In  other  words,  if  we  are  going  to 
depend  upon  the  normal  power  of  the 
Comptroller  General  to  be  an  arm  of 
Congress  and  deal  with  questions  of 
legality  and  illegality,  rather  a  twilight 
zone  of  a  governmental  authority — who 
prevails,  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Comptroller  General? — then  there  is 
nothing  I  could  do  about  it,  nothing  I 
would  want  to  do  abort  it.  because  this 
is  one  of  the  normal  struggles  within 
the  executive  and  congressional  depart- 
ments with  which  we  are  all  familiar 
Somehow  or  other,  they  resolve  them- 
selves. 

The  fact  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Comptroller  General's  ruling  .so  far. 
under  the  Philadelphia  plan  they  hav.' 
already  made  14  contracts  with  con- 
tractors who  are  e.xpendlng  a  good  deal 
of  money,  who  I  assume  are  over  21.  and 
who  feel  that,  somehow  or  other,  they 
wnll  get  paid  some  way  h.nd  that  the  views 
of  these  respective  agencies  will  be  recon- 
ciled. But  we  are  not  letting  it  alone.  If 
we  were  letting  it  alone,  there  is  noth- 
ing I  could  do  about  it  or  anybody  el.so 
could  do  about  it. 

We  have  had  these  crises  In  our  coun- 
tr>-  before.  But  we  are  acting  now.  We  are 
not  just  leaving  it  to  the  Comptroller 
General.  We  are  saying  affirmatively  to 
the  Comptroller  General:  "We  now  tell 
you  that  your  opinion  Ls  to  be  para- 
mount. We  are  deciding  that  question: 
and  if  you  hold — only  you  hold — that  it 
is  in  contravention  of  a  Federal  statute, 
that  IS  supreme;  you  don't  pay." 

Mr.  PEIARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I.et  me  finish  my  thought 
That  is  an  extra,  new,  added  fortiti- 
cation  of  the  authority  which  under  this 
constitutional  system  would  really  P't 
Congress — not  the  officials,  but  Con- 
gress— against  the  executive  branch. 
.Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  think  it  is 
completely  unwi.se  m  terms  of  this  plan, 
we  are  now  arguing  only  the  question 
of  governmental  organization  and  gov- 
ernmental power.  Should  Congress  place 
this  tremendous  authority  in  this  or  an.v 
other  act?  That  is  what  this  section  re- 


lates to.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  that 
this  djes  not  apply  only  to  the  Philadel- 
phia plan.  It  applies  to  a  whole  series  of 
other  matters  which  are  completely  and 
directly  affected,  and  I  will  go  over  those 
Again,  because  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Should  Congress  give  this  kind  of 
urant  of  absolute  authority,  overriding 
everybody's  else's  authority,  tD  the  Comp- 
troller General?  I  think  it  is  extremely 
unwise,  and  I  argue  ven'  strong  against 
ic. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  question  is  not 
only  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  give 
this  enormous  power  to  the  Comptroller 
General  to  control  everything.  The  ques- 
tion is  twofold:  Do  we  give  this  enor- 
mous power  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  an  officer  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  to  exercise  it  not  only 
within  the  executive  department  but  also 
the  congressional  branch? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No.  I  cannot  go  along 
with  that,  because  the  Attorney  General 
has  no  power  comparable  to  what  we 
would  be  giving  the  Comptroller  General 
if  we  pass  this.  The  Attorney  General 
is  a  lawyer 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Attorney  General 
would  have  that  power  If  we  defeated 
this. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  would  not.  The  Attor- 
ney General  has  only  the  authority  to 
advise  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  any  agency  is  amenable  to 
suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  Many  are 
amenable  to  suits  in  the  district  courts 
and  various  other  ways;  whereas,  what 
we  are  doing  here.  I  have  pointed  out,  by 
the  ambit  of  this  provision,  is  to  im- 
munize a  particular  official  for  any  kind 
of  supervisory  judgment  except  our  own, 
if  we  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  one  more  time  I  will  not  interrupt 
him  again.  However,  the  Senator  did 
conmient  that  this  was  a  norm.  If  the 
Senator  will  refer  to  i>age  19  of  the  re- 
port he  will  find  It  is  stated: 

The  Comptroller  General  baa  exerclBed  the 
delegated  congressional  power  over  the  obll- 
gatioQ  and  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  for  almost  50  years  without  serloua 
challenge  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
Kxecutlve  Branch. 

This  is  something  quite  new;  this  Is 
something  quite  important.  I  am  sorry 
this  came  up  in  relation  to  a  civil  rights 
matter.  I  think  that  clouds  the  matter 
and  makes  the  debate  we  are  having 
today  a  rather  technical  one,  a  proce- 
dural one,  and  not  worthy  really  of  the 
attention  we  are  giving  It;  but  our  laws 
and  not  procedures  are  the  foundation 
of  the  rights  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
ncjht  about  procedures.  The  procedure 
we  established  by  this  amendment  Is 
.'"Uch  as  to  give  him  a  grant  of  power 
which,  if  he  had  it,  he  would  not  exer- 
cise, but  we  cive  it  to  him  and  practi- 
cally order  him  to  exercise  it,  giving  him 
complete  autonomy  In  everything  else. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  effects 
of  such  authority.  I  shall  read  from  a 


memorandum  which  has  been  prepared 
on  this  subject. 

EfTECTS   OF  THE   RmER  TO   THE   SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPBOPK1ATION8    ACT 

1.  The  rider  would  transfer  effective  ad- 
ministrative control  over  wage  determina- 
tions under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  and  the 
Service  Contract  Act  to  the  Comptroller 
General.  If  he  determined  that  a  determina- 
tion was  improperly  made,  no  funds  could 
be  used  to  finance  the  contract  that  In- 
corporated that  wage  determination. 

2.  The  irlder  would  oust  the  jurisdiction 
of  Contract  Boards  of  Appeal  In  many  In- 
stances. Regardless  of  decisions  of  a  Board 
in  favor  of  the  contractor,  the  agency  would 
not  be  able  to  make  payment  if  the  Comp- 
troller General  held  any  term  of  the  agree- 
ment in  violation  of  Federal  law. 

3.  The  rider  would  oust  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Claims.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  never  considered  himself  bound  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  If 
the  Court  of  Claims  entered  a  judgment  for 
a  contractor,  funds  would  not  be  available 
to  pay  that  judgment  If  the  Comptroller 
General  did  not  agree  with  the  decision  of 
the  court  on  the  legality  of  the  contract. 

4.  All  agency  rules  and  regulations  on  the 
implementation  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  could  be  enforced  only  if  the 
Comptroller  General  agreed  on  their  legal- 
ity— regardless  of  decisions  of  the  courts. 

In  short,  all  that  really  amoimts  to  is 
that  by  adopting  this  rider  you  so  Lock 
in  this  absolute  authority  which,  I  may 
say,  the  Comptroller  may  have  or  may 
not  have.  With  respect  to  the  statement 
that  this  has  been  done  for  almost  50 
years  without  serious  challenge,  natural- 
ly one  might  say,  "This  has  been  a  sys- 
tem which  worked."  The  system  has 
worked  and  I  want  It  to  continue  to 
work;  but  I  say  by  this  rider  they  are 
Interrupting  the  rhythm  of  the  system 
and  the  way  it  works,  and  you  are  throw- 
ing a  new  factor  in  which  will  very  much 
bedevil  this  system.  Just  because  you 
are  shooting  at  one  figure  on  a  broad 
street  you  are  mowing  down  everything 
on  the  street. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  makes 
the  point  that  the  wording  of  the  bUl, 
particularly  the  last  line,  refers  to  "any 
contract  or  agreement"  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States 
holds  to  be  in  contravention  of  any  Fed- 
eral statute.  He  makes  the  argument  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  Genertd 
in  relation  to  a  statute  gives  him  such 
enormous  power  he  would  not  be  subject 
to  a  decision  or  the  judgment  of  the 
court. 

I  take  it  that  it  is  because  of  the  word 
"statute."  The  Senator  does  not  see  it  in 
that  light.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator  would 
have  objection  if  we  changed  "Federal 
statute"  to  "Federal  law,"  which  would 
be  the  statute  properly  interpreted  by  all 
courts  having  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  long  as  you  give  the 
Comptroller  General  the  absolute  power, 
and  if  you  change  Federal  statute  to 
Federal  law  you  would  be  giving  him 
more  power — I  am  not  aware  now,  stand- 
ing on  my  feet,  how  the  courts  define  the 
phrase  "Federal  law."  However,  all  you 
would  be  doing  would  be  expanding  it 
beyond  the  statute  to  whatever  deter- 
mination is  Included  In  Federal  law, 
whether  it  is  a  decision,  or  anjrthlng  else. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  generic  ques- 
tion  or  power,   which  is  a  peripheral 


question,  but  very  Important  from  the 
blunderbuss  way  in  which  It  is  drawn, 
and  its  universal  application  now  and  in 
the  future  will  make  it  permanent  law 
in  the  appropriation  bill  just  because  the 
Idea  Is  to  nullify  the  Philadelphia  plan. 
I  would  much  rather  that  it  would  say 
the  Philadelphia  plan  is  a  nullity.  Then, 
if  we  cannot  present  the  stronger  case 
we  lose,  or  if  we  do  present  the  stronger 
case  we  win.  However,  I  wish  to  address 
myself  next  to  what  has  been  done 
here ;  the  erection  of  this  enormous  piece 
of  lethal  machinery  to  knock  off  the 
Philadelphia  plan. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  who  wishes  to  argue 
this  phase.  I  will  argue  the  Philadelphia 
plan,  its  merits  and  whether  it  is  con- 
stitutional, but  before  that  I  thought 
it  proper  at  the  threshold  to  question 
why  this  155  millimeter  howitzer  is  used 
to  knock  off  a  small  target,  the  Philadel- 
phia plan.  I  am  sure  we  will  find  some 
other  way  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 
The  Nation  Is  not  going  to  sink  if  the 
Philadelphia  plan  is  knocked  out.  But 
this  makes  an  enormous  piece  of  law  to 
deal  with  a  relatively  reasonable  question 
upon  which  men  can  differ.  The  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral differ  on  it. 

Before  I  yield,  I  wish  to  say  this  Is  one 
case  where  the  President  came  out  four- 
square. He  is  backing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  he  wants  the  Philadelphia  plan 
to  stand,  and  he  made  that  unequivocal- 
ly clear  today.  I  did  want  to  say  that, 
since  It  is  very  Important. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  have  raised  the  ques- 
tions which  I  have  raised,  not  In  relation 
to  the  Philadelphia  plan;  I  think  there 
are  many  issues  here.  The  conflict  of  dif- 
ferent branches  of  Government  is  a 
fundamental  issue.  I  do  not  want  my 
comments  to  Indicate  any  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  any  plan,  whether  it  is  the 
Philadelphia  plan  or  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
knew  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
some  Interest  that  I  followed  the  colloquy 
being  conducted  between  Senator  JAvrrs 
and  Senator  Pearson.  There  is  some 
question  raised  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
amendment,  section  904,  and  Its  purpose. 
It  has  been  referred  to  by  Senator  Javits 
as  a  blunderbuss  destroying  several  laws 
and  practices  when  the  real  target  is  a 
single  program.  The  question  is  raised, 
'"Why  use  a  howitzer  to  zero  in  on  such 
a  relatively  small,  although  highly  im- 
portant. Philadelphia  plan?" 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  it  is  not  only 
the  Philadelphia  plan  that  is  involved. 
We  are  faced  with  a  situation  of  much 
greater  scope  and  a  question  of  much 
greater  urgency.  Here  we  confront  a 
situation  in  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  undertaken  to  say  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  pursuant  to 
any  contract  entered  into  under  the  Phil- 
adelphia plan  is  illegal  and  shall  not  be 
paid  out;  and  we  have  a  member  of  the 
executive,  the  Attorney  General,  saying 
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It  Is  legal  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  go  ahead  with  it. 

We  face  squarely  the  question  of  de- 
ciding whether  the  actions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  based  on  the  advice  of 
the  Attorney  General,  will  prevail,  or 
whether  it  will  be  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's opinion  which  will  prevail.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  Comptroller  must  prevail 

It  was  said  a  long  tmie  &ho  in  debate 
on  passage  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921 

If  he.  t^e  Comptroller.  Is  allowed  u>  have 
hi*  decisions  mcxJlfled  or  chaagect  by  the  will 
of  an  executive,  then  we  might  as  well  abol- 
lAh  the  office 
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Where   will    the   original   decision    be 
made  with  reference  to  whether  congrrs- 
sional    intent    and    congressional    provi- 
sions will  mean  one  thing  or  mean  an- 
other'' Congresvs  says.     That  power  will 
reside  in  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
is  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  not  in   the 
Attorney  General,  not  in  any  appointee 
of  the  President,  nat  in  any  other  Sec- 
retary of  the  Cabinet,  but  someone  out- 
side the  ex^ytlve  department      That  is 
very   well   written   into   the   law    Tliose 
who  see  in  section  904  a  major  change 
in   our  constitutional    form   of   govern- 
ment, are  not  taking  into  consideration 
existing   law    Nor   do  they   look   at   the 
exact    language    of    .section    9:i4.    which 
states  in  perunent  part 

In  view  of  nnd  in  cnnflrmatlon  .if  the  au- 
thority vested  in  the  C«wiptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting  .Act   of   1921    aa    iinended 

Consider  the  language  contained  in 
section  904.  and  the  language  contained 
in  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code,  .sec- 
tion 44.  which  I  cite  m  pertinent  part 

Balances  certified  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the 
executive  branch  jf  the  Government 

Then  we  turn  to  section  74  of  the  .same 
title  which  starts  out :  ' 

Balances  f-ertlfled  by  the  GAO  upon  the 
set:iment  of  public  accounts  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  executive  branch 

This  Is  the  law  All  that  section  904  Is 
designed  to  do  is  reaffirm  congressional 
support  for  the  authority  already  in- 
vested in  the  Comptroller  General  under 
this  act  when  his  power  aver  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures  is  challenged. 

The  Federal  statute  is  contravened  by 
the  contract  agreement  m  question  That 
is  what  is  involved  in  this  matter.  In 
practical  terms,  the  questions  is  whether 
Congress  will  lose  its  appropriating 
power  by  appropriating  $2  million.  $19 
million.  $21  million,  $69  million,  or  even 
SI  billion,  and  send  it  downtown  and.  re- 
gardless of  the  opinion  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  regardless  of  what  the 
plain  legLslatlve  intent  and  the  plain 
language  of  the  law.  if  the  Secretary  de- 
cides to  reallocate  an  appropriation  con- 
trary to  congressional  intent,  this  action 
will  totally  nullify  our  power  to  appro- 
priate 

This  same  Issue  was  before  the  Con- 
gress m  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
In  1921,  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
was  passed  The  post  of  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  created.  As  was  wisely  ob- 
served by  former  President  Cleveland: 


If  the  Comptroller  General  does  not  agree 
with  what  I  believe  the  law  to  be.  and  if  I 
do  not  want  lo  agree  with  whAt  I  believe  tije 
law  to  be  In  regard  to  this  appropriation.  I 
can   always  get  a  new  Comptroller  General 

As  a  result  the  Comptroller  was  made 
independent  of  the  executive. 

It  was  a  ver>-  handy  arrangement  for 
the  President  and  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment to  have  the  Comptroller  in  their 
power  but  not  for  the  body  that  holds 
the  appropriating  processes  pursuant  to 
the  Constitution  That  is  the  real  issue 
here. 

The  purpose  of  section  904  is  to  reaf- 
firm our  intent  and  say  it  is  still  the  law 
of  the  land  That  is  its  purpose.  I  hope 
that  tlie  Congress  wUl  affirm  it  and  will 
approve  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS    Mr.  President.  I   think 
the  Senator  has  made.  ver>'  eloquently, 
the  best  argument  for  striking  the  pro- 
vision. If  we  take  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  have  the  power  he  says  he  has. 
I  am  a  law>er.  and  I  never  advise  my 
clients  to  confirm  something  they  have. 
Why  rock  the  boat?  Maybe  Congress  will 
turn  It  down  Does  that  mean  the  Comp- 
troller General  will  lose  the  jjower  the 
Senator  claims  he  has?  In  addition,  it 
:t  said  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Congress  has  been  run.  On  the  contrary-, 
since    the    days    of    Attorney    General 
Moody  in  1921.  when  he  ruled  on  this 
very  question   that   the  Senator   is   re- 
ferring to.  the  legal  opinion  held  at  that 
time.    I  am  unable  to  agree  to  the  prop- 
osition that  the  act  of  1894.  '  which  is  the 
predecessor  of   the  one   the  Senator  is 
rpfernng  to.    establishes  a  rule  which  is 
universal   without   exception   under   all 
circumstances.  ■  and  .so  forth.  It  is  quite 
a  I'omprehensive  opinion. 

The  fact  is.  at  the  very  best,  this  ques- 
tion has  been  in  the  twilight  zone  for 
both.  They   have  inevitably  gotten   to- 
gether to  settle  It    That  is  why  I  art-ue 
against  the  provision  now.  because  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  by  this  provision  in 
Che  supplemental  bill,  m  the  closing  days 
oi  the  session,  without  hearings,  or  evi- 
dence,   which    IS    extrapolated    because 
somebodj-  wants  to  kill  off  the  Philadel- 
phia plan,  we  are  making  a  broad  scale 
effort   to  use  the  Senator's  word  "con- 
firmation '  of  the  absolute  authority  in 
the  Comptroller  General.  I  just  do  not 
think  that  is  a  provident  way  to  legislate. 
I  will  deal  with  the  substantive  question 
of  the  Philadelphia  plan  later. 

When  the  Senator  speaks  about  the 
fact   that  we   would   be  surrendering — 
whatever  that  might  mean — our  author- 
ity over  appropriations,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  in  addition  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  there  are  the  courts,  and  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the   United 
States  does  not  have  to  spend  a  single 
dollar  to  appropriate.  Let  us  remember 
that.  He  does  not  have  to  spend  a  single 
dollar  we  appropriate.  He  can  impound 
it  and  he  has  done  that  time  and  time 
again.  That  is  pretty  tough  control.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  about  it  Is 
to  impeach   him  or  defeat  him  at  the 
next  election    But  that  is  the  way  our 
Government  works.  We  have  never,  in 
this  Government,  sought  to  give  abso- 
lute power,  as  is  given  In  this  amend- 
ment   We  have  always  been  willing  to 
leave  things  a  little  slack. 


Mr  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  do  not  yield  yet. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  provident 
legislation  in  terms  of  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  because  what  the  Senator 
is  saying  to  the  Comptroller  General  is 
Now  we  can  confirm  that  you  are  right 
and  the  other  fellow  is  wrong,  and  what 
you  hold  is  the  end  of  the  matter,  no 
matter  what  any  court  says  or  anyone 
else — and  that  is  it." 

I  just  do  not  think  that  that  is  the 
way  In  which  relative  balancing  of  the 
powers  and  authorities  of  the  three 
branches  of  government  can  be  run 
wisely. 

Let  that  Comptroller  General  be  a 
little  worried  about  his  authority.  Let 
that  Attorney  General  be  a  little  worried 
about  his  authority,  too.  We  have  alwa.vs 
felt  that  everyone  should  be  amenable 
to  the  courts.  I  cannot  say  it  is  universal 
because  all  of  a  sudden  and  quickly  I 
have  been  preparing  for  this  argument 
while  we  have  been  having  quorum  calls 
That  is  as  much  notice  as  we  have  had 
No  matter  how  vigilant  we  are,  this  thin« 
burst  upon  the  world  yesterday. 

I  believe  that  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fono  is  the  best, 
of  any.  Why  bring  this  thing  into  t.he 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  in  the 
last  days  of  a  session  even  if  you  are  nglif 
and  I  am  wrong.  But  I  am  a  pretty  fan- 
lawyer  and  so  are  many  others  here 
There  is  at  least  some  serious  question 
here  as  to  whether  we  are  giving  or  are 
vesting  our  Comptroller  General  with 
power— absolute  power,  which  could  be 
disruptive  to  the  Government.  I  think  it 
Is  improvident,  whatever  there  mav  be 
In  the  Philadelphia  plan. 

I  think  this  is  really  the  very  best  ar- 
gument one  can  make  on  this  provision 
Often  one  has  to  vividly  bring  before  his 
colleagues  the  implications  of  something 
I  really  doubt  that  the  men  who  wrote 
this  provision  intended  that  it  should  be 
as  broad,  sweeping,  and  all-encompas.s- 
ing  as  it  is;  but  it  is. 

We  had  a  situation  very  much  like  it 
the  other  day,  on  the  Defense  appropri- 
ation bill,  when  we  were  considering  a 
provision,  and  Senators  were  arguing, 
•Well,  do  not  worry  about  what  it  says 
The  Department  will  understand  when 
they  read  the  legislative  history."  This 
was  not  satisfactory  to  many  of  us  and 
we  .said.  If  you  mean  something,  sav 
It." 

That  is  the  situation  with  respect  to 
this  matter.  The  fact  is  that  this  pro- 
vision, by  its  terms,  as  far  as  we  can  read 
the  terms,  vests  considerable  authority 
in  one  official  of  the  Congress,  without 
which  authority  he  has  lived  verj'  satis- 
factorily for  50  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  there  Is  a  little  more  to  It  than 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  Perhaps  he 
said  it  when  I  was  not  present  in  the 
Chamber.  I  am  one  of  the  Senators  who 
opposed  this  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee, first  of  all.  for  the  reason  given 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  We  are  dealing  with  a  very  sensi- 
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live  Issue.  It  Is  not  a  legalistic  Issue.  It 
involves  a  great  deal  more  than  that, 
and  we  understand  It  does. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  about  the 
fact  that  the  Comptroller  General  Is  the 
arm  of  the  Congress  and  responsible  to 
the  Congress  and  that  he  speaks  for  the 
Congress.  Under  the  law  of  1921  he  has 
certain  definite  responsibilities,  and  we 
want  to  protect  that  law  as  much  as  we 
can.  But  we  have  to  look  at  this  Issue,  in- 
tricate as  It  Is,  with  a  little  more  depth 
than  I  am  afraid  we  can  do  in  one  after- 
noon or  several  days.  It  needs  to  be  gone 
into  very  thoroughly. 

What  we  are  confronted  with  is  the 
fact  that  this  Nation  sufTers  with  a  diffi- 
cult situation,  a  very  distressing  one, 
which  erupted  in  Philadelphia  not  too 
long  ago.  Because  the  administration  has 
the  responsibility  of  doing  something 
about  it  before  it  erupts  all  over  the 
country,  it  Initiated  a  plan  it  thought 
would  solve  the  problem  for  the  time 
being. 

It  is  true  that,  under  the  civil  rights 
law.  the  quota  system  could  not  be  used, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  quota  was 
barred.  So  they  used  the  approach  of  a 
goal — unless  we  construe  it  to  be  a  quota. 
Here  is  where  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Comptroller  General  disagree,  and  I 
think  reasonable  men  can  disagree. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  adminis- 
tration, In  trying  to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion of  this  tremendous  problem,  Initi- 
ated the  so-called  Philadelphia  plan. 

In  the  process  of  arguing  as  to  who 
should  have  jurisdiction,  whether  It 
should  be  the  Comptroller  General  or  the 
Attorney  General,  we  are  disrupting  that 
program,  which  I  think  is  essential  for 
the  stabilization  of  the  situation,  which 
has  become  a  quite  irritable  one  and  a 
.serious  one  in  the  Nation. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  believe  the  action  of  the 
committee — and  I  said  so  at  the  time — 
was  a  little  too  precipitate.  This  matter 
was  pending  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  nothing  happened.  It  was 
called  to  my  attention  only  2  or  3  days 
ago.  I  have  mixed  feelings  about  it.  I  cer- 
tainly want  the  Comptroller  General  to 
have  the  authority  he  has.  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  deny  the  Congress  any 
of  the  responsibilities  it  must  have  under 
constitutional  law.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  equal 
opp>ortunity  of  employment.  That  Is  a 
very  important  question. 

Congress  initiated  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  equalize  wages  throughout  the 
countr>-  because  of  differentials  in  cer- 
lain  areas  of  the  country.  We  did  it  in 
the  public  interest.  Perhaps  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  we  will  need  not  only  the 
Philadelphia  plan,  but  the  New  York 
plan,  the  Boston  plan,  and  we  may  even 
r.eed  the  Miami  Beach  plan.  I  do  not 
know.  I  really  do  not  know.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  what  we  are  doing  today, 
::i  essence,  is  rejecting  the  administra- 
tion plan  to  meet  a  very  tragic  situation 
that  erupted  in  Philadelphia.  I  think  we 
I  >ught  not  to  forget  that. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  language  be- 
iore  us  that  mentions  the  word  "Phila- 
delphia," but,  by  indirection,  it  throws 
.Hit  the  Philadelphia  plan.  This  question 
ought   to  be   gone   into   in   quite  some 


depth.  It  has  been  pending  for  2  or  3 
months,  or  perhaps  3  or  4  months,  what- 
ever the  case  may  be.  Certainly  there 
have  been  only  limited  hearings  on  it. 
All  I  know  is  that  a  lawyer  from  the 
Comptroller  General's  office  came  and 
said,  "This  Is  the  interpretation  I  give  it." 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  gave  it  an- 
other Interpretation. 

Here  we  are  caught  In  between.  We  are 
caught  between  disagreement  of  two 
agencies  as  to  whether  or  not  the  law  is 
being  properly  construed. 

In  the  process,  what  are  we  doing?  For 
all  practical  purposes,  we  are  rejecting 
the  Philadelphia  plan.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon,  this  will  not  be  the 
end  of  it.  Certainly,  this  will  not  be  the 
end  of  it.  We  had  better  proceed  with 
fairness,  caution,  and  coolness. 

I  think  the  better  part  of  judgment 
would  be  to  wait  until  we  came  back  in 
January,  go  into  this  question  in  detail 
and  depth,  and  clear  up  the  question  of 
who  is  the  proper  authority. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  love  my 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island.  If  I 
needed  any  confirmation  of  it,  it  has 
been  illustrated  now.  What  he  says 
makes  sense,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  having  given  me  a  minute's  rest. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  why  I  did  it. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  And  for  the  intercession 
of  his  very  sage  and  very  wise  comments. 
May  I  say  to  him  in  fairness  that  there 
have  been  a  couple  of  days  of  hearings. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  had  hearings  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  testified  expressly  on  the  Phila- 
delphia plan.  Without  any  question,  that 
is  the  place  where  this  matter  should  be 
gone  into,  deliberated,  dealt  with,  and 
reported  in  legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  why  the  committee  did  not  reach  a 
conclusion,  after  holding  hearings? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  the  way 
it  should  be  done.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  held  enough  hearings  to  his  sat- 
isfaction, or  perhaps  the  committee  has 
been  too  busy,  but  hearings  were  held. 
I  myself  was  a  witness.  There  were  quite 
a  few  other  witnesses,  from  industry,  and 
elsewhere.  That  is  the  proper  forum  in 
which  that  particular  question  should 
be  decided.  It  is  a  legal  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Senators  know  that 
today,  on  the  very  principle  involved 
here,  we  overrode  the  manager  of  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  because  we 
said  the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
no  business  getting  itself  mixed  up  in  the 
changing  of  the  basic  law.  Did  we  not  say 
that  in  essence? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  point  was 
sustained  by  the  Senate.  Now  we  are  do- 
ing just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  to  accommodate  the 
Senator  from  Colorado — I  have  only 
completed  half  of  my  argument  on  the 
ambit  of  the  provisions,  rather  than  the 
merits  of  the  Philadelphia  plan  and  its 
constitutionality — I  yield  the  floor  to  al- 
low the  Senator  from  Colorado,  if  the 
Chair  will  recognize  him,  to  address  him- 
self to  this  subject. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Reference  was  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  Attorney 
General  Moody's  opinion.  He  referred  to 
It  as  an  opinion  rendered  in  1921.  More 
accurately,  it  is  the  written  memoran- 
dum by  Attorney  General  Moody  In  1904, 
under  the  old  act.  That  is  the  year  and 
the  memorandum  to  which  reference 
was  made.  I  think  the  Record  ought  to 
be  clear. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Let  us  put  It  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  the  law  was  in 
1904  was  radically  changed  by  the  Budg- 
et and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  check  into  it,  I  have 
the  memorandum  before  me. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  will  put  the  whole  thing 
in  the  Record.  I  think  the  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely right.  As  I  explained  to  the  Sen- 
ator— and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  biggest 
arguments  in  this  debate — and  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  has  said,  those  of  us  who  were 
not  apprised  of  what  was  going  on  lit- 
erally had  to  stand  on  our  feet  and  pre- 
pare. The  Senator  knows  I  am  not  un- 
derdiligent  when  it  comes  to  work,  but 
it  was  physically  impossible  to  do  what 
should  have  been  done  in  this  case. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  lead  Into  that  question,  because 
I  should  like  to  comment  on  it  very 
briefly.  I  shall  expand  further  later. 

Those  questions  were  raised  in  the 
Appropriation  Committee.  "Why  right 
now?"  and  "VThy  in  an  appropriation 
bUl?" 

The  fact  is  that  not  only  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  is  involved.  A  similar  series 
of  contracts  is  being  negotiated,  and 
very  likely  'will  soon  be  In  effect.  In  Bos- 
ton and  in  some  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
additional  cities. 

Mr.  President,  that  presents  quite  a 
problem.  Being  aware  of  that  problem, 
and  having  the  question  before  us  as  to 
where  this  authority  resides,  if  the  Con- 
gress sits  here  doing  nothing,  and  those 
contracts  are  entered  into,  then  the  ques- 
tion will  be  raised,  when  the  time  comes 
to  debate  the  legality  of  those  plans,  "Did 
not  the  Congress  acquiesce  in  a  practice 
along  that  line?  Is  the  Government  not 
estopped  from  objecting?"  The  Con- 
gress knew  what  was  going  on  and  yet 
they  raised  no  objection.  Here  these 
contractors  are,  putting  bricks  and  stone 
together,  and  signing  rate  contracts  and 
everything. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  think 
that  this  bill  is  a  legitimate  vehicle  for 
saying  this  is  the  time  and  place  to  con- 
front this  issue. 

With  that,  I  join  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  saying  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  ought  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
and  get  back  to  his  conference  on  an- 
other appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  one  myself. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Colorado  be  permitted 
to  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request 
and  a  bit  of  legislative  action  at  the  re- 
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quest  of  the  Senator  from  California  >  Mr 
CRANSTON!  without  losinR  hls  right  to 
the  floor.  It  will  only  take  a  minute  or  two 

Mr   AIXOTT   I  yield. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgrinia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


December  18,  1969 


VETERANS    EDUCATIONAL    AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1969 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  iay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
s.-is:e  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives 
on  HR.  11959 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  mes-sa^e  from  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives.  announcing'  it  had 
agreed  to  the  amendmenus  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  HR  11959'  to  amend 
chapters  31,  34.  and  35  of  title  38,  Umted 
States  Code,  in  order  to  increase  the 
rate.s  of  vocatlona;  rehabilitation  edu- 
cational assistance,  and  special  traininK 
allowance  J>&1d  to  eligible  veterans  and 
persons  under  such  chapters,  with 
amendments.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 

Mr     YARBOROUGH     Mr     President, 
on  October  23.   1969.  the  Senate  passed 
Its  version  of  H  R.   11959.  the  Veterans 
Education     and      Trainmg      Assistance 
Amendments  Act  of  1969.  and  sent  It  to 
the    House    for    action.    For    nearly    2 
months    this   imporunt   bill    which   di- 
rectly affects  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
our  veterans  has  been  tn  the  House  with- 
out action  being  taken  on  it.  Now  as  this 
session  of  Congress  Ls  m  its  final  hours, 
the  House  has  passed  a  bill  which  does 
not  include  many  of  the  Imporunt  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill 
Specifically,   this   bill   which  the  House 
passed  today  does  not  include  the  im- 
portant  46-percent   increase   In   educa- 
tion and  traming  allowances  for  veterans 
partlcipatmg  tn  the  cold  war  QI  bill  ed- 
ucation and  training  programs.  This  46- 
percent  mcrease  was  proposed  by  me  In 
my  biJl.  S   338.  The  purpose  for  this  in- 
crease was  to  bring  cold  war  GI  bill  ben- 
efits In  Ime  with  those  paid  to  veterans 
under  the  Korean  GI  bill.  The  Senate 
adopted  S.  338  and  made  It  title  I  of  HR. 
11959.  This  bill  has  received  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  every  major  veterans  or- 
ganization in  America  as  well  as  count- 
less numbers  of  veterans  who  are  using 
these  important  benefits. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  this  increase  of 
46  percent  in  allowances  is  necessary  to 
increase  participation  in  GI  bill  pro- 
=;rams  and  to  assure  the  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  cold  war  era  to  full  eco- 
nomic equality  with  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

In  addition  to  these  Important  in- 
creases in  education  and  training  allow- 
ances, the  Senate  version  of  H  R.  11959 
also  contained  the  following  new  pro- 
grams: 

First,  a  new  farm  cooperative  program, 
similar  to  the  one  provided  for  under 
the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill  which  was 
originally  introduced  by  me  as  S.  1998 
Second,  a  new  flight  program  which 
would  authonze  low  interest  loans  of  up 


to  $1,000  to  veterans  wishing  to  obtain 
a  private  pilot's  license; 

Third,  a  new  education  and  training 
program  designed  to  prepare  high  school 
and  elementary  school  dropouts  for  ad- 
vanced  training  and  higher  education 
and 

Fourth,  a  new  veterans  outreach  pro- 
gram designed  to  advLse  veterans  of  their 
rights  and  assist  them  in  obtaining  them. 
These  programs  which  were  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  Senate  version  of  H  R. 
11959  were  the  result  of  long  and 
thoughtful  study  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  under  its  distin- 
guished chairman,  Senator  Cranston, 
and  the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  The  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ing on  these  important  measures  on 
June  24.  25.  26,  August  8.  and  August  12. 
The  testimony  presented  at  these  hear- 
ings clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for 
these  new  programs.  This  bill  obtained 
wide  bipartisan  support  as  evidenced  by 
its  approval  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
77  to  0 

The  House,  unfortunately,  has  not 
-seen  flt  to  recognize  the  need  for  the  46- 
percent  increase  and  the  new  programs 
contained  in  the  Senate  version  of  H.R. 
11959  Instead  of  accepting  the  Senate 
version  of  HR  11959.  the  House  today 
passed  a  bill  which  is  woefully  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  our  veterans. 
More  specifically  the  House  bill:  First, 
rejects  the  important  46-percent  increase 
in  education  and  training  allowances  and 
substitutes  an  approximate  30-percent 
increase.  This  would  amount  to  only  a 
$5  mcrease  over  its  27-percent  increase 
in  the  original  House  bill;  second,  ex- 
cludes completely  the  farm  cooperative 
program,  the  new  flight  program,  the 
new  veterans  outrea<h  program,  and  the 
new  prep  program  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans 

I  cannot  see  how  the  new  House  bill 
can  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate  or  the 
veterans  who  are  depending  on  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  important  legislation. 
Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  House  version  of  H  R.  11959  and  I 
call  on  the  House  to  meet  in  conference 
with  the  Senate  immediately  .so  that  an 
acceptable  bill  can  be  worked  out  before 
the  end  of  thLs  academic  semester 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Cran- 
.STON.  Mr  Yarborouch.  Mr  Randolph. 
Mr  Kennedy.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr  ScHWEiKER.  Mr  Javits.  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK.  Mr  Saxbe.  and  Mr  Smith  of  nii- 
noLs,  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon 
and  that  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Natcher  Mr 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr 
Mahon.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Shrxver.  Mrs 
Reid  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Bow,  were  ap 
pointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15149, 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  di.s- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Rooney 
of  New  York.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryianri 
Mr.  McFall.  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Shriver 
Mr.  Conte,  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  Mr 
RiECLE,  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8449)  to  amend  the  art 
entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  .safet> 
of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads 
by  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  em- 
ployees thereon."  approved  March  4. 
1907.  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
1970 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  dLsagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR  13111  > 
making  appropnatiotts  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Uie  bill  I  H.R.  15209  >  making  supple- 
menui  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  pu.-- 
poses. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me 
The  only  reason  for  the  request  is  that 
we  are  involved  in  the  transportation  bii; 
conference  at  the  moment,  and  there  are 
certain  matters  there  requiring  my  pres- 
ence at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
this  particular  question  should  come  up 
In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the 
so-called  Philadelphia  plan.  Personally 
I  support  what  the  President  is  trj'ina 
to  achieve  through  the  Implementation 
of  this  plan.  I  have  supported  civil  rights 
measures  for  15  years  in  the  Senate  and 
for  4  years  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
mi-  State.  I  did  it  before  that  as  district 
attorney,  and  I  shall  continue  to  attempt 
to  develop  the  civil  rights  aspect  of  our 
life  as  far  as  I  can. 

The  question  here  is  not — and  I  want 
to  make  this  clear— the  correctness  of 
the  Philadelphia  plan.  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  i^ermit  the  der- 
ogation and  dlminishment  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Comptroller  General  as  an  In- 
dependent arm  of  Congress.  As  I  say.  it 
is  unfortunate,  that  the  particular  area 
which  would  be  Immediately  affected  is 
one  which,  even  at  this  moment.  I  feel 
so  very  strongly  about. 
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First  of  all,  this  issue  has  developed 
because.  In  substance,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  said  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, "Even  though  you  do  not  think  that 
obligations  made  in  connection  with  the 
Philadelphia  plan  are  in  accord  with  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  I  do." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pertinent  portion  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  statute  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be 
interpreted  to  require  any  employer  •  •  •  to 
L-rant  preferential  treatment  to  any  individ- 
ual or  to  any  group  t>ecaus«  •  •  •  of  an  im- 
balance which  may  exist  with  respect  to 
•he  total  number  or  f>ercentage  of  p>ersons 
.'f  any  race  •  •  •  or  national  origin  em- 
ployed by  any  employer  lor)  referred  •  •  • 
lor  employment  by  any  •  •  •  labor  organi- 
sation •  •  •  In  comparison  with  the  total 
number  or  percentage  of  persons  of  such 
race  •  •  •  or  national  origin  In  any  com- 
:nunlty  •  •  •  or  In  the  available  work  force 
;n  any  community   •    •    •. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  part  of  the  law  is 
•.iiown  as  the  prohibition  against 
quotas,"  and  it  was  this  provLsion  which 
was  the  catalyst  v.hich  brought  up  the 
present  controversy.  The  issue  has  de- 
veloped over  the  simple  question  of  the 
u-e  of  the  word  "quotas." 

The  Attorney  General  contends  that 

hat  they  have  set  up  is  n6t  quotas,  but 
•argets  or  goals,  and  they  use  as  their 
1  parameters  19  to  23  percent.  Now  if  a 
ii'.an  employs  ICO  employees,  and  he  fixes 
the  number  between  19  and  23,  he  can 
tall  it  a  target  or  a  goal,  but  I  do  not 
•hmk  anyone  can  say  that  it  is  not  a 
(|Uota.  It  may  not  be  stated  as  a  specific 
ciuota  or  as  a  specific  number,  but  the 
tacts  are  that  you  are  dealing  with  quotas 
iind  goals.  So  this  is  how  the  situation 
arises. 

I  have  not  heard  all  of  the  speeches 
because  of  my  other  responsibilities  of 
the  moment;  but  a  statement  has  been 
made  here  to  the  effect  that  what  we  are 
doing  IS  setting  up  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  a  sort  of  supergod  in  the  matter 
of  the  Government. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Any  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General 
may  be  appealed.  It  can  be  taken  to  the 
I  ourts.  The  word  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral IS  binding  only  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  not  on  any- 
one outside  of  it. 

But  unfortunately,  the  Comptroller 
General  cannot  go  to  court  himself.  He  is 
not  given  that  power  by  statute;  and 
strictly  speaking,  within  the  context  of 
the  1921  statute,  I  do  not  think  he  could 
employ  counsel  to  defend  himself  if,  by 
some  legal  machination,  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  law  suit. 

Thus  the  Comptroller  General  is  not  a 
supergod  in  Government.  He  is  the  arm 
of  Congress,  and  that  is  all  he  is;  and 
thank  God  we  have  such  an  arm  in  the 
Government.  If  we  did  not  have  that  arm, 
we  in  Congress  would  be  subject  to  the 
will  and  whim  of  the  executive  branch. 

A  hundred  times  on  this  floor  this  year 
I  have  heard  Senators  complain  bitterly 
about  the  arrogatlon  of  power  by  various 
people  in  the  executive  branch.  It  is  an 
old  story,  becatise  It  has  occurred  in 
cxv 2518— Part  29 


previous  administrations,  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic.  But,  Mr.  President, 
if  a  constituent  of  ours  enters  into  a  con- 
tract or  bids  on  a  contract  with  an 
agency  of  the  Government,  and  we  think 
that  somehow  he  has  been  imfairly 
treated  in  the  letting  of  those  bids,  we 
can  appeal  to  the  Comptroller  General  to 
review  the  legalities  of  the  bidding  for 
and  the  letting  of  any  such  contract. 

If  we  go  to  the  department  itself,  we 
run  into  the  very  advocates  who  created 
the  misdeed  about  which  we  are  com- 
plaining. So,  we  have  this  independent 
arm  of  the  Government  here  for  this 
purpose.  And  what  a  grand  job  it  has 
done  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  are  many 
questions  about  which  I  could  wax  as 
oratorical,  hopefully,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  could  speak  with  all  of  the 
emotion  with  which  he  speaks  on  civil 
rights  questions.  However,  I  wonder, 
even  with  the  Philadelphia  plan,  how  we 
could  enforce  a  quota  or  a  target  when  a 
man  is  unable  to  procure  the  workers 
through  the  unions  which  supply  them. 
Does  he  then  become  liable  for  breach  of 
contract  for  failing  to  fulfill  his  contract? 
I  doubt  it. 

If  the  Attorney  General  can  overrule 
the  decision  of  the  Comptroller  General 
in  this  case — and  I  want  to  divorce  it 
from  the  emotional  issue — he  can  over- 
rule the  decision  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  any  case  which  is  referred  to  him. 
So,  we  are  not  just  talking  about  one  case 
here.  We  are  talking  about  the  whole 
field  of  Government  activity. 

That  is  a  price  that  we  in  Congress 
cannot  afford  to  pay — to  take  the  au- 
thority we  have  given  to  the  Comptroller 
General  and  give  it  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  any  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

And  there  is  one  great  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  other  branch  of  the 
Government.  We  cannot  do  away  with 
the  Attorney  General.  If  he  rules  ad- 
versely on  a  proposition  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  him,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  him. 
He  just  about  has  to  be  a  completely  dis- 
honest man — which  we  have  not  had, 
thank  God — in  order  to  get  rid  of  him. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  Con- 
gress can  do.  And  that  is  that  if  the 
Comptroller  General  becomes  irresponsi- 
ble and  unresponsive  to  the  law  of  this 
land  and  unresponsive  to  the  common 
honesty  smd  ethics  which  we  want  in  our 
Government,  we  can  always  change  the 
law  which  created  his  office  and  diminish 
his  powers,  or  we  can  replace  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

So,  there  is  one  great  difference  in  this 
situation  and  in  dealing  with  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office.  And  I  must  say  that 
despite  the  Attorney  General's  ruling  in 
this  matter,  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  him.  However,  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  in  this  case.  I  think  his  lawyers  and 
legal  coimsel  have  overstepped  them- 
selves in  an  attempt  to  extend  a  statute 
beyond  what  we  ever  intended. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
Comptroller  General  cannot  sue  or  be 
sued.  And  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  or  if  he 
makes  an  error,  the  people  who  are  ag- 
grieved always  have  had  recourse  to  the 


courts.  However,  we  cannot  always  in- 
fluence an  Attorney  General  and  con- 
vince him  of  our  side  of  the  question. 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  close  these 
very  brief  remarks  by  referring  to  two 
sections  of  the  statute,  and  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  although  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  has  al- 
ready had  them  printed  in  the  Record 
at  another  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  section  44  of  title  31  and  section 
74  of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

§  44.  Certain  powers  and  duties  transferred 
to  General  Accounting  Office;  conclu- 
siveness of  balances  certified  by 
Comptroller  General. 
All  powers  and  duties  which  on  June  30, 
1921.  were  conferred  or  imposed  by  law  upon 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  or  the  six 
auditors  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  duties  of  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping 
and  Warrants  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  relating  to  keeping  the  per- 
sonal ledger  accounts  of  disbursing  and  col- 
lecting officers,  shall,  so  far  as  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  chapter  and  sections  71.  471, 
581,  581a  of  this  title,  be  vested  in  and  Im- 
posed upon  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  be  exercised  without  direction  from  any 
other  officer.  The  balances  certified  by  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive up>on  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  revision  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  settlements  made  by  the  six 
auditors  shall  be  discontinued,  except  as  to 
settlements  made  before  July  1,  1921.  (June 
10,  1921,  ch.  18.  title  in,  §  304.  42  Stat.  24.) 
I  74.  Certified  balances  of  public  accounts; 
conclusiveness;  suspension  of  Items; 
preservation  of  adjusted  accounts; 
decision  upon  questions  Involving 
payments. 
Balances  certified  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  upon  the  settlement  of  public  ac- 
counts, shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  ex- 
cept that  any  person  whose  accounts  may 
have  been  settled,  the  head  of  the  Executive 
Department,  or  of  the  board,  commission,  or 
establishment  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
an  Executive  Department,  to  which  the  ac- 
count pertains,  or  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  may.  within  a  year,  ob- 
tain a  revision  of  the  said  account  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
whose  decision  upon  such  revision  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government.  Nothing  In  this 
chapter  shall  prevent  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  from  suspending  Items  In  an  ac- 
count In  order  to  obtain  further  evidence 
or  explanations  necessary  to  their  settle- 
ment. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  shall  pre- 
serve all  accounts  which  have  been  finally 
adjusted,  together  with  all  vouchers,  certifi- 
cates, and  related  papers,  until  disposed  of 
as  provided  by  law. 

Disbursing  officers,  or  the  head  of  any  ex- 
ecutive department,  or  other  establishment 
not  under  any  of  the  executive  departments, 
may  apply  for  and  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  render  his  decision  upon  any  question 
involving  a  payment  to  be  made  by  them  or 
under  them,  which  decision,  when  rendered, 
shall  govern  the  General  Accounting  Office 
In  passing  upon  the  account  containing  said 
disbursement  (Julv  31.  1894,  ch.  174,  §8,  28 
Stat.  207;  June  10,  1921,  ch.  18,  title  HI,  §  304, 
42  Stat.  24;  Oct.  25,  1951,  ch.  562,  §  3  (1),  66 
Stat.  639.) 
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Mr  ALLOTT  In  these,  particularly  in 
section  74.  it  says  in  essence,  that  the 
balances  certified  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  upon  the  settlement  of 
public  accounts  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  except  that  with  respect  to 
any  persons  whose  accounts  may  have 
been  settled,  the  head  of  the  Executive 
Department  or  the  Board  or  Commis- 
sion, may  obtain  a  revision  of  the  said 
account  The  language  is  contained  in 
the  law 

No>v.  we  have  not  by  this  section,  nor 
by  the  action  of  the  Appropnatioas  Com- 
mittee, enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Comp- 
troller General.  However,  because  we 
have  been  presentt-d  unwillingly  with 
this  direct  challenge  to  the  arm  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  no  choice  but  to  accept 
that  challenge  and  say  he  ls  our  arm  and 
we  expect  to  uphold  him. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  the  necessity  for  ac- 
tion now 

The  necas&ity  for  immediate  action  is 
that  befone-Congre.ss  can  act  upon  this. 
there  will  be  10.  JO,  or  maybe  100  con- 
tracts entered  into  And  how  do  we  recall 
those  contracts  '  How  do  we  put  100  or  10 
or  50  people  m  litigation  all  over  the 
country  because  Congre.ss  refuses  to  deal 
with  this  question  affirmatively  and 
forcefully  at  this  time'' 

This  LS  nur  protection.  This  Ls  our  arm, 
and  God  forbid.  Mr  President,  that  we 
;n  the  Senate  will  ever  deprive  him  of 
the  power  we  have  tiiven  him  until  that 
day  comes,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ever  will, 
when  somehow  he  oversteps  the  authority 
in  this  act  and  jeopardizes  the  coiifl- 
dence  of  Congress  in  tht-  Comptroller 
General. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Comptroller 
Generals  have  served  since  I  have  been 
a  Senator  I  have  had  occasion  to  dis- 
■uree  with  their  decisions.  But  I  have  al- 
ways had  the  assurance  that  even  though 
I  could  not  get  a  Secretary  on  the  phone, 
fven  thougii  I  could  not  talk  to  the  coun- 
sel for  a  department  in  the  executive 
branch.  I  always  had  the  resource  left  to 
>it  down  m  :ny  offlce  and  ,iay.  "Mr  Comp- 
troller General,  the.se  facts  have  come 
ro  my  atteiuion.  and  I  refer  them  to  you 
for  a  decision   ' 

EXerj'  Comptroller  General  within  my 
knowledge  has  utilized  the  power  given 
"o  him  by  Congress  with  the  iireatfst  of 
discretion  and  the  greatest  of  regard  for 
the  powers  which  Congress  ha^  invested 
;n  him. 

Mr  President.  I  point  out  m  conclu- 
sion to  !iiy  fellow  Senators  that  if  we 
start  down  this  path  today  by  :efasmg  to 
complete  this  particular  section  m  the 
Law.  we  are  leaving  the  door  wide  open 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  rev er.se  the 
decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General  or 
to  modify  the  decisions  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  any  time  he  wishes 

And  when  that  time  has  occurred  and 
Coimre.>s  has  opened  that  door,  we  will 
no  longer  have  an  independent  arm  of 
the  Government.  We  will  have  instead  an 
agency  which  is  the  slave  and  the  work- 
man and  at  the  order  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr    JAVITS.  Mr    President.  I  have  a 

conference  going  on  on  the  poverty  bill. 


Mr  .ALLOTT  I  have  a  conference  go- 
ing on  in  which  the  Senator  i.s  very  much 
interested  in  .st)me  of  the  items.  I  am  sure 

Mr  JAVrrS  I  noticed  with  tlie  great- 
est of  intere.>t  that  when  the  Comptroller 
General  wrote  to  the  idmmitM'e  telling 
them  about  this  imbroglio  of  the  Phila- 
delphia plan — and.  by  the  way.  it  does 
revolve  around  the  Philadelphia  plan; 
does  It  not? 

Mr  ALLOTT  Yes  The  Philadelphia 
plan  was  only  the  catalytic  agency  for 
this, 

Mr  JAVITS  That  is  what  he  says  in 
his  letter 

He  did  not  ask  for  this  broad  grant  of 
power  He  sent  the  Senator  a  suggested 
provision  in  which  he  said  he  ju.st  con- 
fined :t  to  the  Philadelphia  plan.  I  will 
hand  it  to  the  Senator 

That  would  liave  po.sed  the  straight 
i.ssue  of  civil  rights,  without  all  the  com- 
plications introduced  by  tlie  ver>'  .sweep- 
ing language  of  the  committee. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could  enlighten 
us.  Why  did  not  the  committee,  if  they 
were  going  to  do  anything  about  this, 
lUst  go  ahead  with  lus  provision?  That 
IS  what  he  a.sked  for  He  did  not  want 
any  broad,  sweeping  authority  like  the 
one  contained  in  this  supplemental. 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  know  the  Senator  is  a 
verj-  brilliant  New  Ynrk  lawyer  and  I  am 

just  a  country  lawjer 

Mr  JAVITS  That  is  a  >ure  way  to  tr>- 
to  decapitate  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Laughter 
Mr  ALLOTT  I  ju.st  want  to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  language  contained 
m  this  bill— and  I  want  this  legislative 
record  to  be  clear — does  not  expand  the 
authority  of  the  Comptroller  General  one 
iota.  The  Senator  will  note  that  it  be- 
gins with  the  words  'In  view  of  and  in 
confirmation  of  the  authority  invested  in 
the  Comptroller  General  bv  the  act  of 
1921  •• 

Mr  JAVITS  May  I  .-ay  to  my  colleague 
that  more  liberty  has  been  lost  on  that 
argument  than  on  any  other  single  ar- 
gument of  which  I  know— that  it  did  not 
expand  the  authority,  notwithstanding 
the  words  which  say  that  whatever  the 
Comptroller  General  holds  is  the  .su- 
preme law  of  the  land  I  am  sorry,  but 
I  cannot  agree,  and  I  iiope  very  much 
the  Senate  is  not  ensnared  by  the  same 
idea. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Let  us  just  look  at  it  We 
do  not  expand  his  authority  outside  the 
areas  which  he  has  now.  whicii  i.s  to  pass 
on  bills  which  come  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  finance,  either  directly  or 
through  any  Federal  aid  or  grant,  any 
contract  or  agreement  If  he  makes  an 
error,  those  contracts  or  agreements  are 
still  subject  to  the  courts. 

Two  things  are  written  in  there:  He 
IS  restricted  to  the  areas  of  accounting 
and  payment,  and  he  is  restricted  to  the 
general  powers  laid  out  m  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 

Mr.  J.-WITS  I  do  not  want  to  detain 
the  Senator,  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  The  Comptroller  General  has  held 
time  and  again  that  he  is  not  even  bound 
by  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  we  confer 
that  authority  in  him  by  the  clause  the 
Senator  did  not  read,  "which  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  holds 


to  be  in  contravention  of  any  Federal 
statute." 

I  wish  I  could  agree  with  the  Senator, 
but  I  cannot.  I  point  out  again,  as  a 
critically  important  item  of  evidence 
that  the  Comptroller  General,  himself, 
did  not  ask  for  any  such  authority.  Ali 
he  asked  for  was  a  pinpointed  resolution 
about  the  Philadelphia  plan 

Mr  ALLOTT.  That  is  entirely  correct 
I  know  that  the  Senator  is  very  deviou.s— 
not  m  a  bad  sense,  but  because  he  is 
a  very  clever  man — and  of  course  the 
concept  of  this  argument  is  to  get  us  off 
on  issues  other  than  the  power  of  the 
Comptroller  General 

My  purpose  is  to  say  that  we  are  be- 
ginning the  denigration  and  the  deterior- 
ation of  the  independent  arm  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  is  the  whole  point  of  my 
dl.scu.ssion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  sugge.^t 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      'M; 
Cranston  in  the  chair'.  Tlie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Tlie  as.si.stant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  JAVrrS  Mr  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  obtained  the  floor, 

Mr,  McGEE  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr,  JAVITS,  I  jaeld  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


FEDERAL  SALARY  ACT  OF   19t)9 

Mr  McGEE  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H,R,  13000, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  13000)  to 
implement  the  Federal  employee  pay 
comijarability  system,  to  establish  a 
Federal  Employee  Salary  Commis.sion 
and  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  for  other 
pu:TX)ses.  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 

Mr,  McGEE,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
McGee.  Mr,  Yarborouch.  Mr,  Randolph, 
Mr.  FoNC.  and  Mr.  Boccs  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  .APPROPRIATIONS. 
1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R,  15209'  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fl.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for 
other  purjxjses, 

Mr.  McCLELL-AN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  on  June  27.  1969, 
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issued  the  revised  Philadelphia  plan,  so- 
called  because  it  was  to  be  applied  ini- 
tially to  the  Philadelphia  area  and  sub- 
sequently to  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

The  plan  provides  that  there  shall  be 
included  in  invitations  for  bids  on  both 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  Philadelphia  area: 

First,  specific  ranges  of  minority 
group  employees  in  each  of  six  basic 
skilled  construction  trades; 

Second,  designation  by  the  bidder  of 
the  specific  number  of  minority  group 
employees,  within  such  ranges,  that  he 
will  employ  in  each  of  the  skilled  trades 
on  the  job;   and 

Tliird,  failure  to  "make  every  good 
faith  efTort"  to  attain  the  minority  group 
employment  "goals"  he  has  specified  in 
his  bid.  may  result  in  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  including  the  termination  of 
his  contract. 

More  specifically,  the  plan  requires 
that  by  1973,  employment  from  among 
minority  groups  would  be  22  to  26  per- 
cent for  ironworkers;  20  to  24  percent 
for  plumbers,  pipefitters,  and  steamfit- 
ters;  and  19  to  23  percent  for  sheetmetal, 
electrical,  and  elevator  construction 
workers.  Tlie  plan  also  provides  that 
these  percentages  would  rise  each  year. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Comptroller 
General,  on  AugiLst  5.  1969.  issued  a  de- 
cision finding  that  the  Philadelphia  plan 
contravened  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  that  lie  would  be  required  to  so  hold 
in  passing  upon  the  legality  of  expendi- 
tures of  appropriated  funds  under  con- 
tracts made  subject  to  the  plan,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  continuing  to  apply 
and  enforce  it, 

Mr.  President,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's ruling  is  consistent  with  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  constitutional  law, 
that  neither  the  President  nor  a  depart- 
ment head  at  the  President's  direction 
or  with  his  approval,  has  the  authority  to 
act  at  variance  with  valid  statutory  pro- 
visions. The  Supreme  Court,  throughout 
the  history  of  this  Nation,  has  consist- 
ently struck  down  Executive  orders  which 
contravene  the  provisions  of  a  valid 
statute  enacted  by  the  Congress.  (See 
for  example  Kendall  v.  U.S.,  12  Peters 
524;  U.S.  v.  Symonds.  120  U.S.  46;  Little 
v,  Barrcnie.  2  Cranch  170*.  As  Justice 
Frankfurter  stated  in  the  Steel  seizure 
cases  '343  U.S.  579,  585); 

Wliere  Congress  has  acted  the  President  Is 
bound  by  ilie  enactment. 

And  Justice  Holmes  declared  in  Myers 
V.  United  States  <212  U.S.  52,  177)  ; 

Tlie  dutv  of  tlie  President  to  see  that  the 
laws  be  laithfuUy  executed  is  a  duty  that  does 
not  go  beyond  the  laws  or  require  him  to  do 
more  than  Congress  sees  fit  to  leave  within 
I'.ls  power. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  therein  promul- 
gated our  national  policy  on  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  it  became  the 
constitutional  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  that  policy  in  ac- 
cord with  the  intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  statute.  In  its  enunciation 
of  that  policy  Congress  made  clear,  both 
in  the  statutory  language  and  in  the 
legislative  history,  that  the  law  was  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  requiring  the  introduc- 


tion of  quota  or  other  representative  or 
preferential  hiring  requirements  into  the 
employment  process.  Indeed,  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded  by  the  sponsors  and  floor 
managers  of  the  legislation  that  any  such 
preferential  employment  requirements 
were  inherently  discriminatory;  that 
they  would  constitute  discrimination  in 
reverse  and  would  be  violative  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  can  read  the  language  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  its  legislative  his- 
tory, without  coming  to  the  irrevocable 
conclusion  that  it  makes  unlawful  the 
establishment  of  quota  or  other  prefer- 
ential employment  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  minority  groups — or  majority 
groups  for  that  matter. 

The  language  of  section  703(j)  of  title 
vn— the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity title  of  the  act — Is  so  clear  that 
one  does  not  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to  un- 
derstand it.  It  provides  in  pertinent  part 
as  follows:  

Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be 
interpreted  to  require  any  employer  •  •  • 
to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any  In- 
dividual or  to  any  group  because  *  •  •  of 
an  Imbalance  which  may  exist  with  respect 
to  the  total  number  or  percentage  of  per- 
sons of  any  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin,  employed  by  any  employer  or 
referred  for  employment  by  •  •  •  any  labor 
organization  •  •  •  in  comparison  with  the 
total  number  or  percentage  of  persons  of 
such  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin  In  any  community,  State,  section,  or 
other  area,  or  in  the  available  work  force  in 
any  community.  State,  section,  or  other  area. 

Clearly,  as  the  Comptroller  General 
pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
section  703 (j)  establishes  the  prohibi- 
tion against  requiring  any  employer  to 
hire  or  employ  a  specified  propori;lon, 
niunber,  or  percentage  of  his  employees 
from  certain  racial  or  national  origin 
groups.  Thus  did  the  Congress  declare 
that  the  introduction  into  the  employ- 
ment process  of  quota  or  other  preferen- 
tial hiring  requirements  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  is 
unlawful  and  prohibited. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  is  replete  with  state- 
ments by  the  sponsors  and  fioor  mana- 
gers of  that  legislation  explaining  that 
title  vn  is  intended  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  race  or  national  origin  as  a  basis  for 
hiring.  For  example,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  110,  part  5.  page 
6549,  former  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
explained  title  vn  as  follows: 

Contrary  to  the  allegations  of  some  oppo- 
nents of  this  title,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  will  grlve  any  power  to  the  Commission 
or  to  any  court  to  require  hiring,  firing,  or 
promotion  of  employees  in  order  to  meet  a 
racial  'quota*  or  to  achieve  a  certain  racial 
balance. 

That  bugaboo  has  been  brought  up  a 
dozen  times;  but  it  is  nonexistent.  In  fact 
the  very  opposite  is  true.  Title  VII  prohibits 
discrimination.  In  effect.  It  says  that  race, 
religion,  and  national  origin  are  not  to  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  hiring  and  firing.  Title 
vn  Is  designed  to  encourage  hiring  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  qualification,  not  race 
or  religion. 

In  an  interpretative  memorandum  of 
title  vn  submitted  jointly  by  Senators 
Joseph  Clark  and  Clifford  Case,  floor 


managers  of  that  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  stated: 

It  lias  been  suggested  that  the  concept  of 
discrimination  Is  vague.  In  fact  it  is  clear 
and  simple  and  has  no  hidden  meanings.  To 
discriminate  Is  to  make  a  distinction,  to  make 
a  difference  In  treatment  or  favor,  and  those 
distinctions  or  differences  in  treatment  or 
favor  which  are  prohibited  by  section  704 
are  those  which  are  based  on  any  of  the  five 
forbidden  criteria:  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
and  national  origin.  Any  other  criterion  cr 
qualification  for  employment  is  not  affected 
by  this  title. 

There  Is  no  requirement  in  title  VTI  that 
an  employer  maintain  a  racial  balance  in  his 
work  force.  On  the  contrary,  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  maintain  a  racial  balance,  what- 
ever such  a  balance  may  be,  would  involve 
a  violation  of  title  VII  because  maintaining 
such  a  balance  would  require  an  employer 
to  hire  or  to  refuse  to  hire  on  the  basis  of 
race.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  discrimina- 
tion is  prohibited  as  to  any  individual.  While 
the  presence  or  absence  of  other  members 
of  the  same  minority  group  in  the  work  force 
may  be  a  relevant  factor  in  determining 
whether  in  a  given  case  a  decision  to  hire 
or  to  refuse  to  hire  was  based  on  race,  color, 
etc  .  it  is  only  one  factor,  and  the  question 
in  each  case  would  be  whether  that  individ- 
ual was  discriminated  against. 

There  is  no  requirement  in  title  VII  that 
employers  abandon  bona  fide  qualiflcation 
tests  where,  because  of  differences  in  back- 
ground and  education,  members  of  some 
groups  are  able  to  perform  better  on  these 
tests  than  members  of  other  groups.  An  em- 
ployer may  set  his  qualifications  as  high  as 
he  likes,  he  may  test  to  determine  which 
applicants  have  these  qualifications,  and  he 
may  liire,  assign,  and  promote  on  the  basis 
of  test  performance. 

Title  VII  would  have  no  effect  on  estab- 
lished seniority  rights.  Its  effect  is  prospec- 
tive and  not  retrospective.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  a  business  has  been  discriminating  in  the 
past  and  as  a  result  has  an  all-white  working 
force,  when  the  title  comes  into  effect  the 
employer's  obligation  would  be  simply  to 
fill  future  vacancies  on  a  non-discrimina- 
tory basis.  He  would  not  be  obliged — or  In- 
deed, permitted — to  fire  whites  in  order  to 
lilre  Negroes  for  future  vacancies,  or  once 
Negroes  are  hired,  to  give  them  special  se- 
niority rights  at  the  expense  of  white  workers 
hired  earlier. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
110,  part  6.  page  7218.  the  following  an- 
swers were  offered  to  the  objections 
raised  during  debate  on  the  provisions  of 
title  "Vn,  by  Senator  Clark: 

Objection:  Under  the  bill,  employers  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  hire  or  promote  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  performance 

Answer:  Nothing  in  the  bill  will  inter- 
fere vritii  merit  hiring  or  merit  promotion. 
The  bill  simply  eliminates  consideration  of 
color  from  the  decision  to  hire  or  promote. 

Objection:  The  bill  would  require  employ- 
ers to  establish  quotas  for  nonw;;ites  in  pro- 
portion to  the  percentage  of  nonwhites  in  the 
labor  mariiet  area. 

.Answer:  Quotas  are  themselves  discrim- 
inatory, 

Mr.  President,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  entitled  "Nondiscrimination  in 
Federally  Assisted  Programs"  is  appli- 
cable to  precisely  the  same  employers  and 
the  same  federally  assisted  programs 
to  which  the  Philadlphia  plan  is  be- 
inp:  applied.  Not  only  dres  that  plan  con- 
travene the  congressional  policy  ex- 
pressed in  title  VI  'vith  respect  to  non- 
discrimination in  employment  practices. 
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It  also  directly  violates  the  congres- 
sional mandate  addressed  to  all  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies,  which  is 
set  forth  in  section  604  of  title  VI.  That 
section  expressly  provides: 

Noth:ns[  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  action  under  this 
title  by  any  department  or  agency  with  re- 
spect to  iny  pmployment  practice  of  any 
employer  emplovment  agency,  ar  labor  or- 
ganization, except  where  ,i  primary  obJectUe 
of  the  Federal  Snanclal  assistance  Is  to  pro- 
vide employment. 

It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
pi  oniulgation  and  implementation  of  the 
revised  Philadelphia  plan  in  the  face  of 
section  604  of  title  VJ.  constitutes,  in 
effect,  a  nullification  of  that  title,  and 
its  enactment  by  the  Congress  becomes 
nothing  more  than  a  gesture  in  futility 
Title  VTI.  because  it,  too.  applies  to 
the  same  employers  who  are  covered  by 
the  Philadelphia  plan,  is  likewise  re- 
duced to  a  nullity  wherever  that  plan  is 
put  into  effect 

PurtherniQre.  because  those  employ- 
ers would  a«cessarily  have  to  give  con- 
sideration to  race,  color,  and  national 
origin  m  order  to  meet  their  commit- 
ments respecting  minority  hiring  re- 
quirements of  the  Philadelphia  plan, 
they  would,  because  of  that  fact,  be  in 
violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  which 
obligates  them  to  hire  and  employ  with- 
out regard  to  the  mdividual's  race,  color 
religion,  sex.  or  nauonaJ  ongm. 

Mr  President,  it  will  be  a  sorry  day 
for  tins  Nauon.  if  the  executive  depart- 
ment can  so  far  usurp  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Congress,  that  it  can  sup- 
plant and  nullify  laws  that  Congress  has 
enacted,  by  executive  orders,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  other  impositions  tind  re- 
quirements. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  stated 
that  the  Comptroller  General,  in  rul- 
ing that  the  Philadelphia  plan  is  invalid, 
has  ignored  Execuuve  Order  11246  as 
an  independent  source  of  law  Such  a 
statement  represents  an  apparent  failure 
on  the  Secretary's  part,  to  recognize  the 
fact  tliat  under  our  Constitution  all  leg- 
islative power  IS  vested  m  the  Congress 
Mr  President,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
upholding  the  Congress  power  to  legis- 
late, has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  President's  function  in  the  leg- 
islative process,  is  limited  to  recommend- 
ing legislation  he  thinks  wise  and  the 
vetomg  of  legislation  he  considers  bad 
And  the  Court  has  been  equally  emphatic 
in  pointing  out  that  the  President's  'Con- 
stitutional duty  to  faithfully  execute  the 
laws,  begins  and  ends  with  the  laws  that 
Congress  has  enacted— see.  for  example. 
Yuungstoicn  Steel  v    Saui/er    ^upra. 

Mr  President,  the  Civil  Eighths  Act  of 
1964  was  the  legislative  pnxluct  of 
lengthy  and  intensive  deliberation  and 
leKislative  compromi.se  by  the  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  Executive 
Order  11246.  issued  by  President  Johnson 
in  1965  and  cited  as  tlie  authority  for  tlie 
PhJadelphia  plan  is  the  product  of  uni- 
lateral Executive  judgment  and  decision. 
The  Executive  order  and  the  Philadel- 
phia plan  do  not  constitute  .\n  imple- 
mentation of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  or  the 
congressional  intent  which  was  enunci- 
ated therein  The  plans  requirement  that 
certain    Government    contractors    meet 
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prescribed  racial  employment  quotas  is 
simply  an  example  of  the  overreaching 
exercise  of  Executive  power.  Clearly,  the 
Executive  is  attempting  to  achieve  objec- 
tives beyond  those  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress, by  means  expressly  prohibited  by 
the  statute 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  President  to 
issue  an  executive  order  which  properly 
implements  a  law  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  accords  with  the  congressional 
policy  therein  enunciated.  It  is  quite  a 
different  thing  for  the  President  or  any 
head  of  an  executive  department  or 
agency  to  issue  an  order  which  contra- 
venes an  enactment  of  Congress,  and 
conflicts  with  the  congressional  policy 
.set  forth 

The  Labor  Department  has  sought  to 
justify  the  Philadelphia  plan  by  trying 
to  distinguish  between  quotas,  goals, 
and  ranges,  but  neither  these  exercises 
in  semantics  nor  anything  short  of  a  law 
duly  enacted  by  Congress — wWch  I  am 
sure  win  not  be  forthcoming — can  justify 
the  Philadelphia  plan. 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  the  sn- 
called  Philadelphia  plan  was  designed 
to  implement  the  intent  of  Executive 
Order  11246.  promulgated  by  President 
John.son  on  Septenit)er  24.  1965.  Under 
this  order,  all  Federal  Government  con- 
tracts and  Ep<Ierally-assisted  construc- 
tion contracts  were  required  to  contain 
■-peciflc  language  obligating  the  contrac- 
tor and  ills  .subcontractors  not  to  dis- 
criminate m  employment  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  .sex,  or  national  ori- 
»;in 

Thi.-,  IS  no  new  concept  in  .American 
jurisprudence  Evidence  of  this  intent  is 
clear  in  the  Con.siitutlon.  which  talks 
not  only  about  the  general  principles  of 
justice  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  the 
general  welfare,  but  which  als<)  siieaks 
specifically  of  freedom  of  religion,  due 
process  of  law,  equal  protection,  and  the 
F)rivileges  and  immunities  of  all  citizens 
It  i.>  clear  in  the  various  Civil  Right.s 
-Acts  passed  .since  1957.  whicli  provide 
protection  specillcally  against  discrimi- 
nation m  accommodations,  voting,  and 
employment  It  is  tinbodied  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  which  for- 
bids discrimination  by  labor  unions  and 
t-mployers.  and  in  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  [lertaining 
to  applicants,  trainees  ind  apprentices. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  condone  dlscnminalion  on  the 
basis  of  external  factors  unrelated  to 
individual  capabilitie.s 

Since  196j,  however,  we  iiave  learned 
that  simple  prohibition  uf  discrimina- 
tion is  not  enougii  Overt  acts  of  dis- 
crimination nut  only  are  bt'conung  less 
common,  they  were  never  the  heart  of 
the  problem  to  Ix-gin  with 

The  real  problem  uf  dl-scnmination  in 
Anienca  is  what  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mi.s.siun  yias  referred  to  as  'systematic 
discrimination,  but  what  I  prefer  to 
call  ■  syst«nic'  or  intrinsic  '  discrimi- 
nation Discrimination  .igainst  minori- 
ties, particularly  in  the  employment 
field,  is  built  into  the  very  structure  of 
American  society  lliree  black  children 
in  four  m  .AineriCii  attend  an  e.s.s«'ntially 
segregated  .sch(X)l  from  the  day  they  en- 
ter kindergarten  Negro  children,  on  an 
average,    complete    little    more    than    10 


years  of  school,  as  compared  to  11.5  for 
white  children.  Their  schools  are  for  the 
most  part  of  poorer  quality— they  are 
older  and  lack  the  facilities  enjoyed  i,\ 
students  in  predominantly  white  insti 
tutlons.  tninds  for  job  training  equip- 
ment, for  laboratory  facilities,  for  lyj.,.- 
writers  and  teaching  aids,  simp.y  are  int 
available  in  many  of  the  scliool.s  at- 
tended by  blacks.  A  Negro  student  is 
more  likely  than  his  white  counterpart 
to  find  his  formal  education  irieU.a  ,t 
to  his  .surroundings  It  goes  without  .sav- 
ing that  it  does  not.  in  far  too  maiiv 
cases,  prepare  him  to  compete  for  mIj:> 
or  for  higher  educational  opportunitu  ■• 
These  circumstances  are  changing,  to  Le 
sure,  but  for  the  vast  majority  of  nor.- 
whlte  youngsters  in  America  they  are 
stillatraglcfact  of  life. 

Once  a  black  child  has  left  school,  he 
is  two  and  a  half  times  more  Likel.v  to 
be  unemployed,  even  in  jobs  requirin_' 
the  most  basic  skills.  Tlie  latest  statistics 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  in 
fact,  indicate  that  unemployment  amoii:: 
black  males  under  21  years  of  age  ranges 
between  30  and  45  percent  in  mo;U  ci  our 
largest  cities.  And  because  of  this  lack  .f 
preparation  for  society,  the  unemployed 
person  is  often  more  likely  to  turn  i  , 
crime,  to  serve  in  prison,  to  become  .i 
drag  upon  his  community. 

Even  those  blacks  who  survive  the  .-y.<- 
tem.  however,  find  obstacles  placed  i:i 
their  way  which  do  not  confront  most 
other  Americans  If  a  minority  applicant 
seeks  employment  in  construction  or 
trucking  or  other  similar  occupations,  he 
will  find  that  employment  is  often  based 
upon  union  recommendation.  The  union 
passes  the  word  to  its  members  that  an 
employer  is  looking  for  men;  those  mem- 
bers are  predominantly  white,  and  the 
social  patterns  are  such  that  they  will 
pass  the  word  along  to  predominantly 
white  friends.  Thus  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  trades  have  been  system- 
ically  closed  to  minority  persons. 

The  same  is  true,  to  a  great  extent,  m 
the  so-called  white  collar  jobs.  Until  very 
recently,  most  companies  recniited  on 
the  larger  college  campuses.  Pew  thought 
to  visit  the  more  than  100  Negro  colleges 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States— 
the  colleges  where  more  than  half  of  the 
Negro  college  graduates  still  receive  their 
training.  Here  again,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  dehberate  discrimination,  but  a 
pattern  of  discrimination  is  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  system. 

There  are  other  barriers  as  well.  There 
IS  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  a  laborer 
on  certain  construction  jobs  must  have 
a  high  school  education.  It  is  desirable, 
of  course.  It  is  assumed  that  in  order  to 
work  effectively  with  others  a  man 
should  have  some  of  the  basic  under- 
standing which  can  be  gained  through 
years  of  formal  schooling.  But  it  is  not 
essential,  and  it  is  particularly  not  es- 
sential when  it  closes  employment  oppor- 
tunity to  large  numbers  of  young  black- 
who  left  school  for  reasons  totally  un- 
related to  understanding  of  others  or  to 
their  work  capabilities.  Compensatory 
programs  can  and  should  be  provided 
either  through  work  or  through  other 
organizations,  but  as  a  general  rule.  Job 
qualifications  wlilch  are  not  substantially 
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related   to  job  responsibilities  unfairly 
penalize  minority  persons. 

The  policy  of  assigning  minority  em- 
ployees to  "traditional"  jobs  or  depart- 
ments is  also  an  informal,  systemic  bar- 
rier to  full  opportunity  in  employment. 
This  has  been  true  throughout  our  so- 
ciety :  Negroes  have  been  clerks  and  cus- 
todians but  not  salesmen  and  executives, 
nurses  aides  but  not  nurses,  teachers  in 
black  schools  but  not  in  white  ones,  se- 
curity guards  but  never  supervisors. 
These  conditions  are  slowly  changing, 
but  even  now  a  past  history  of  discrimi- 
nation on  the  part  of  some  employers 
deters  many  qualified  minority  persons 
Irom  applying  for  positions. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  situations  which 
the  Philadelphia  plan  and  now  the  Bos- 
ton plan  as  well  are  designed  to  over- 
come. Prohibition  of  discrimination  is  not 
enough:  positive  action  is  necessary. 

In  considering  what  kind  of  positive 
action  might  be  employed  without  hurt- 
ing present  employees  or  dealing  with 
them  unfairly,  the  drafters  of  the  plan 
.have  devised  a  simple  yet  effective  for- 
mula. Present  employees  will  not  be  af- 
lected  at  all  by  the  plan:  their  jobs  will 
be  as  secure  as  they  have  always  been. 
The  plan  does,  however,  seek  to  establish 
a  formula  for  hiring  minority  members 
on  future  jobs.  It  has  been  determined 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  that  each 
construction  craft  should  have  approxi- 
mately 7,5  percent  new  job  openings  an- 
nually due  to  death,  disability,  retire- 
ment, and  loss  of  workers  for  any  other 
reason.  Operating  solely  on  the  basis  of 
*hese  anticipated  new  job  openings,  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance, 
■.vorking  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
contracting  acency.  will  devise  a  set  of 
criteria  for  minority  employment  for 
'•ach  contract  These  standards  will  be 
learly  sjielled  out  in  the  bids  and  each 
contractor  who  desires  to  bid  on  the  Gov- 
ernment contract  in  question  will  be 
obligated  to  include  in  his  proposal  a 
tatement  of  his  goals  for  attaining  these 
tandards.  Once  the  contract  is  awarded, 
checks  will  be  conducted  to  determine 
whether  the  employer  is  in  fact  living  up 
to  his  obligation. 

I  favor  this  approach  for  two  basic 
reasons.  First,  because,  as  I  have  stated 
above.  I  believe  that  positive  efforts  to 
tiiminate  discrimination  are  essential. 
Hut  second,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
;  here  is  no  question  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
'•mment  dictating  to  the  States,  the 
cities,  or  the  local  contractors.  There  are, 
:n  fact,  no  Federal  standards  involved. 
There  is  simply  a  statement  of  Federal 
intent,  embodied  in  Executive  Order 
11246.  with  the  mechanics  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  local  level,  taking  into  ac- 
count local  factors  such  as:  the  current 
txtent  of  minority  group  participation  in 
the  particular  trade;  the  availability  of 
ininoritv  group  jiersons  for  employment 
in  such  trade;  the  need  for  training  pro- 
trams  in  the  area;  and  the  impact  of  the 
;irogram  upon  the  existing  labor  force. 
Kven  then,  after  all  these  criteria  have 
oeen  taken  into  account,  the  contractor 
.ind  subcontractors  are  still  allowed  lee- 
way in  meeting  the  minority  employ- 
ment targets,  and  need  only  demonstrate 
that  they  have  made  a  good  faith  effort 
to  do  so. 


Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  fairer, 
more  equitable,  or  ultimately  more  bene- 
ficial for  all  concerned.  The  spirit  of  the 
law  has  for  too  long  been  ignored  in  the 
field  of  equal  employment  opportunity.  I 
welcome  the  promulgation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia plan.  The  people  of  Boston  have 
welcomed  the  promulgation  of  a  similar 
plan  In  that  commimity.  I  applaud  the 
administration's  unequivocal  support  for 
these  efforts,  and  I  hope  to  see  plans 
worked  out  to  achieve  similar  results  in 
other  communities  all  across  our  coun- 
try. Only  through  such  means  can  we 
truly  make  America  a  land  of  opportu- 
nity for  all  our  people. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  more  than  10 
minutes. 

I  believe  we  have  discussed  adequately 
what  I  consider  to  be  and  what  others 
consider  to  be  an  Improvident  grant  of 
authority  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
or  at  least  locking  In  his  authority  in 
this  way,  in  an  absolute  way,  in  every 
conceivable  appropriation  act,  present 
and  future,  in  a  supplemental  bill  in 
the  last  days  of  the  session.  That  alone 
is  sufficient  reason  to  reject  the  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  the  Philadelphia  plan,  as  such. 
I  did  not  wish  to  contradict  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  because  he 
is  anxious  to  get  away.  Nevertheless,  the 
central  reason  that  the  amendment  is 
before  us  is  the  Philadelphia  plan. 

I  call  attention  to  the  letter  of  the 
Comptroller  Greneral  to  the  committee 
dated  December  2,  1969,  addressed  to 
the  Senator  from  West  'Virginia  <Mr. 
Byrd  > . 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  states :       */^ 

I  want  to  bring  a  matter  to  your  atten- 
tion which  I  think  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  Congress  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  This  involves  the  Plilladel- 
phla  Plan  promulgated  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  Increase  the  number  of  minority 
group  workers  in  certain  construction  trades. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  what  he  wants 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  do.  He 
submits  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee a  pinpoint  provision,  nothing  like 
this  broad  locking  in  of  absolute  au- 
thority which  is  contained  in  section  904. 
It  is  a  pinpointed  provision  directed  to- 
ward the  Philadelphia  plan  and  it  seeks 
to  declare  illegal  or  improper  any  plan 
like  the  Philadelphia  plan.  That  Is  the 
central  core. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
this  is  the  central  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment before  lis  and  the  only  conceiv- 
able reason  I  can  see  that  it  was  drawn 
on  the  broad  basis  it  was  drawn,  as  to 
the  whole  broad  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  Is  that  it  was  only  done  so  be- 
cause the  drafters  did  not  want  to  make 
it  a  civil  rights  issue  if  they  could  avoid 
It.  They  wanted  to  make  it  an  issue  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Comptroller  General.  But 
this  is  the  essence  of  what  it  is  getting 
at,  and  this  is  what  the  Comptroller 
General  asked  for. 

That  leads  me  to  the  merits  of  the 
Philadelphia  plan.  The  Philadelphia  plan 
was  drawn  only  by  way  of  implement- 


ing an  Executive  order.  This  applies  only 
to  Government  contractors. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  deals  with 
questions  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  the  question  of  race  and  sex, 
but  this  matter  applies  only  to  contrac- 
tors. The  Philadelphia  plan  implemented 
an  Executive  order  of  the  President 
which  sought  to  bring  about  some  affirm- 
ative action  by  Government  contractors 
which  would  bring  about  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  equality  of  opportunity  in  respect 
of  emplo3mrient,  certainly  a  very  legiti- 
mate effort  by  the  United  States. 

In  that  respect,  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  the  Executive  order  indicating  what 
we  mean  by  saying  an  affirmative  effort. 
The  Executive  order  says: 

The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin. 

Now  this  is  the  pertinent  sentence: 

The  contractor  will  take  affirmative  action 
to  insure  that  applicants  are  employed  and 
that  employees  are  treated  during  employ- 
ment without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin.  Such  action  in- 
cludes but  is  not  limited  to  the  future  em- 
ployment, upgrading,  demotion,  transfer,  re- 
cruitment, recruitment  advertising,  layoffs 
in  terms  of  rates  of  pay  and  other  forms  of 
compensation. 

It  was  in  implementation  of  that  con- 
cept that  the  Philadelphia  plan  provided 
that  part  of  the  competitive  bidding — 
this  is  a  very  important  point — in  re- 
spect to  this  whole  matter — part  of  the 
competitive  bidding  on  any  Government 
contract  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  on 
the  part  of  seven  specified  crafts,  where 
there  had  been  a  serious  record  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  on  the 
groimd  primarily  of  color,  that  part  of 
the  competition  should  be  a  goal  which 
the  individual  bidding  contractor  set  for 
himself  as  to  the  number  of  minority 
people  he  could  bring  into  employment 
on  that  particular  job  in  performing  that 
particular  contract,  and  that  that  was 
competitive  bidding.  And  then  Govern- 
ment, in  deciding  what  contractor  they 
would  award  the  contracts  to,  would  take 
that  factor  into  consideration  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  award. 

Now  if  the  contractor  was  absolutely 
boimd  to  that  goal — and  certain  norms 
were  specified  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  certain  parameters  were  con- 
sidered they  would  have  in  that  par- 
ticular community — if  the  contractor 
were  absolutely  bound  by  that  as  an  ob- 
ligation, then  we  might  construe  it  as 
a  quota — an  indirect  quota.  But  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  only  thing  the  con- 
tractor has  to  show  by  way  of  perform- 
ance is  good  faith — that  he  tried  to  per- 
form. They  give  him  various  guidelines 
as  to  what  good  faith  means,  which  are 
practicable  and  entirely  within  the  out- 
lines  of   union-management   activities. 

If  the  Government  makes  a  charge 
against  a  contractor  in  that  regard,  that 
he  has  not  used  good  faith,  he  does  not 
thereupon  assume  the  burden  of  proof. 
The  burden  of  proof  remains  with  the 
Government.  The  only  issue  is  good 
faith — not  that  he  performed — but  good 
faith  in  trying  to  perform.  The  only 
thing  shifted  is  the  burden  of  going  for- 
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ward:  that  is,  he  has  to  come  forward 
to  show  what  he  did  about  i?nnd  taith 
but  final  proof  that  he  did  not  do  what 
he  wa.s  supposed  to  do.  which  was  ynnd 
faith,  still  remains  with  the  Govern- 
ment 

It  seems  to  me,  and  to  the  Attoniey 
General,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Serretar-  of  Labor, 
and  to  many  authorities  throughout  the 
country,  that  that  was  nothing  more 
than  a  reasonable  implementation  of  the 
affirmative  effort  aspects  of  the  original 
Executive  order  which  dealt  with  this 
whole  question 

Now  as  to  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  iMr  Allott'.  how 
could  a  contractor  meet  a  goal  if.  let  us 
say  a  union  cracked  down  and  said  that 
it  would  not  take  in  any  Nei?roes,  or  :f 
they  had  to  take  in  nonunion  men  they 
would  go  out  on  strike,  that  Is  part  of 
what  Is  meant  by  the  a;ood  faith  aspect,  if 
he  does  his  best  to  show  that  he  has  per- 
formed hi^  obligation.  If  he  is  frustrated 
he  stiU  i?ets-hts  money  for  the  contract 
It  .seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  turn  in  k 
point,  the  fulcrum  to  demonstrate  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  goals,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  affirmative  effort  within  the 
establishment  of  reasonable  require- 
ment's, that  It  did  not  represent  a  quota 
♦or  which  the  contrsuitor  should  be  penal - 
zed  for  reasons  beyond  control,  or  to 
Ahich  he  was  bound  as  a  contractor.  It 
Ls  the  Btood  faith  aspect. 

This  has  rarely  been  emphasized  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Philadelphia  plan 

What  IS  the  virtue  of  the  plan?  In 
other  words,  why  proa»iilgate  it  at  air 
The  endeavor  was  to  require  a  contractor 
to  utilize  his  resourcefulness  in  his  re- 
lationships with  labor,  and  the  fact  that 
they  control  a  certain  amoimt  of  em- 
ployment and  could  take  the  initiative 
in  order  to  improve  what  was  a  bad  situ- 
ation in  many  local  unions  ro'iardint; 
the  lettini,'  in  af  Nes;roes  and  other  mi- 
norities into  a  union  so  that  they  could 
set  jobs,  with  many  conse<iufnces  which 
have  been  detailed  :n  testimonv  and  so 
forth. 

Now  I  am  deeply  convmced.  and  many 
others  in  the  country  are  convinced,  that 
this  plan  was  '-reative.  and  ran  counter 
to  no  law  That  it  was  a  creative  effort  to 
do  something  which  needed  so  urgently 
to  be  done — and  which  had  been  frus- 
trating m  term-s  of  the  feelintr.  thereto- 
fore, that,  well,  the  union  would  not  let 
them  in.  that  unions  were  hard  to  move, 
that  they  moved  slowly  when  they  did 
move  at  all.  There  are  .some  notable  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  the  exception  in  the 
New  York  area,  under  the  gifted  leader- 
ship of  Harry  Van  .Arsdale  and  Pete 
Brennan,  two  outstanding  labor  leaders 
with  enlightened  mmds  So  it  was  an 
effort  to  "ijet  off  the  dime"  in  that  re- 
gard. It  was  a  creative  effort 

I  respectfully  submit,  considering  the 
pressure  and  difficulties  under  which  we 
labor  m  respect  to  equal  employment  in 
the  country,  that  the  Philadelphia  plan 
was  not  only  lawful,  but  de.^irable  and 
tiidt  the  Con>;re.ss  should  not.  by  this  in- 
direct action  of  an  enormous  and  arbi- 
trary vesting  ijf  authority  in  the  Comp- 
troller General,  abort  it. 


That  IS  exactly  what  we  would  be  do- 
ing. Mr  President,  in  my  Judgment.  I 
think  that  is  the  e.s,sence  nf  the  argu- 
ment .As  I  say,  I  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  '  Mr  Ervin  '  is  the  chair- 
man We  had  a  very  tough  go  on  the 
thing  Tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
IS  not  a  man  to  let  one  go  without  search- 
ing questions  and  pre.senlatlons  of  points 
of  view,  which  will  undoubtedly  happen 
again  and  again 

The  matter  should  be  vested  in  the 
proper  legislative  committee  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  is  where  it  should  be  decided. 
If  we  get  any  suggestions  from  them  for 
legislation,  that  is  the  way  the  issue 
-^hould  be  handled  on  the  basis  of  that 
kind  of  record  and  not  by  indirection  in 
the  last  days  of  Congress  on  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  which  is  ex- 
actly what  IS  being  attempted. 

.•\:,'ain  I  say.  let  us  not  get  diverted  by 
the  issue  of  the  power  or  lack  of  power 
of  the  Comptroller  General.  The  fact  is. 
if  he  has  the  power  claimed  for  him.  he 
has  It,  and  he  does  not  need  this  particu- 
lar provision.  The  purpo.se  of  the  provi- 
sion IS  to  abort  the  Philadelphia  plan.  I 
think,  therefore,  for  two  reasons — one. 
that  there  is  danger  of  a  much  broader 
ve.^tmg  of  authority  than  anyone  really 
wants,  including  Congress  and,  two,  the 
aborting  of  a  desirable  effort,  which  looks 
promising  in  the  building  construction 
field,  that  Congress  should  turn  down  the 
provision. 

When  I  began.  I  said  that  the  proce- 
dure I  would  use  would  involve  the  mak- 
ing of  a  point  of  order  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd' 
would  then  challenge  on  the  ground  that 
the  provision  was  germane,  with  a  vote 
on  that. 

I  am  afraid  that  that  is  confusing  and 
Senators  will  not  know  whether  to  vote 
ve-i  'jr  nay  or  anything  like  that. 

Therefore.  I  shall  propose  at  the  proper 
moment,  when  everyone  else  has  had  hi.s 
say.  to  move  to  table  the  provision — we 
all  understand  that — with  the  under- 
standing that  It  v^nll  be  a  matter  of  de- 
ferring action  on  it,  so  that  it  does  not 
occur  in  this  bill,  with  the  realization 
that  it  will  come  before  us  at  an  appro- 
priate time,  and  in  an  appropriate  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEHi  The 
Senator  may  not  move  to  table,  but  a 
motion  to  strike  out  would  be  in  order. 

Mr  JAVrrs.  I  understand  it  has  been 
agreed  to  as  oiiginal  text.  All  nght.  In 
that  case.  I  will  stick  to  the  original  de- 
sign and  make  the  ixjint  of  order  against 
the  amendment  But.  before  I  do  that,  I 
should  like  to  yield  the  floor  .so  that  any 
other  Senator  who  wishes  to  .speak,  may 
do  .so. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  no  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  be  heard  on  tlie  subject, 
and  I  therefore  now  make  a  ix)int  of 
order  against  section  904  on  the  ground 
that  It  is  legislation  on  an  appropna- 
tion  bill. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  section  901.  whirli  was  pro- 
txjsed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
which  was  included  in  the  bill  by  the 
House  committee  and  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  a  general 
provision  which  amends  restrictions  or 


provisions  in  all  of  the  appropriation  bills 
which  have  previously  been  approved  by 
the  Congress  for  fi.scal  year  1970. 

Public  Law  91-114.  approved  Novem- 
ber 10.  1969.  increased  the  maximum 
travel  allowances  of  Government  em- 
ployees traveling  on  official  business 
within  the  continental  United  States 
from  S16  to  S25  per  day  and  from  $30  to 
$40  per  day  when  travel  is  performed 
under  certain  unasual  circumstances. 

Inasmuch  as  the  section  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  amends  restric- 
tions contained  in  all  of  the  appropria- 
tion acts,  it  is  m  order  in  the  Senate  for 
a  general  provision  restricting  the  funds 
in  all  of  the  appropriation  acts  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

Section  904.  which  the  committee  has 
proposed,  is  in  order  in  this  bill  since 
the  Hoase  has  alreadj'  opened  the  door  on 
restrictions  and  limitations  relating  to  all 
of  the  other  appropriation  bills.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President.  I  raise  the  question 
of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XVI.  paragraph  4.  the  Chair  is  re- 
quired to  submit  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  determined  without  debate. 

Mr  JAV^ITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarj-  inqiury. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  "yea"  vote  on  this  rul- 
ing will  be  a  vote  to  retam  the  provision 
in  the  bill;  a  "nay"  vote  will  be  a  vote  to 
strike  It  from  the  bill  as  nongermane.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  first  put  the  question.  The 
question  is:  Is  it  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  that  the  section  is  germane  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  now  repeat  my  inquir5-. 

The  PRESIDpG  OFFICER.  A  "yea 
vote    would    hold    the    section    to    be 
germane,  and  it  would  stay  in  the  bill.  A 
'nay  '  vote  would  hold  it  to  be  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  now  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  willing.  I  am  will- 
mg  to  call  off  the  quorum  call  and  go 
ahead  and  vote. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  PiTS- 
ident.  I  a.sk  unaiilmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  i)arlia- 
nientary   inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS  So  that  Senators  may  be 
clear  on  tJie  matter  of  voting,  v,  ill  a  vote 
of  yea  '  be  a  vote  to  retain  section  904 
in  the  bill,  and  a  vote  of  "nay  be  a 
vote  to  stnke  section  904  from  the  bill' 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct.  The  question  is.  Is  it  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  that  section  904 
IS  germane  to  the  bill? 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in  order, 
and  that  the  well  be  cleared  of  Senators 
and  staff  members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  and  staff 
members  will  take  their  seats. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HAHTKE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina I  Mr.  HoLLiNGs ) .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Tlierefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
( Mr.  Russell  > .  If  he  were  present  and 
votine.  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  irom  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son*, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGsi.  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  iNOTYEi,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Russell',  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
13  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  fam- 
ily. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTi    is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
KRi  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower )  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  •  Mr.  Percy  i  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  ".vea."  and  the  ^Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  52, 
nays  37.  as  follows: 

INo.  259  Leg.] 

YEAS— 52 


PRESENT   AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 2 

Hartke,  against. 
Rlblcoff,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 9 


.Aiken 

Ervin 

Pearson 

Allen 

Fnnnin 

Prouty 

.Mlott 

Kulbrlght 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Gore 

Sax  be 

Bible 

Gurnej- 

Smith.  Maine 

!Uu-dlck 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Bvrd.  Va 

Holland 

SpODR 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Hru.ska 

Stennis 

("■;inniin 

Jordan.  NO.        Stevens 

Cijok 

Jordan.  Idaho     Talmadge 

Tot  ton 

Loni; 

Thurmond 

CMirtls 

Manniison 

Williams.  Del. 

lX>cld 

.Mansfield 

Yarbo  rough 

Dole 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

D  .Milnlck 

.Metral: 

Young.  Ohio 

Kastland 

Miller 

t'llender 

Murphv 

NAYS— 37 

Bayh 

Hart 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

BoRiis 

Hut;hes 

Nelson 

Hn.mke 

.Tacksoii 

Packwood 

Case 

Javits 

Pastore 

Church 

Kennedy 

Pell 

I'ranston 

Mathlas 

Schwelker 

Kanleton 

McCarthy 

Scott 

towf^ 

McGee 

Smith.  111. 

C.oodeli 

McGovern 

Tydings 

C.  ravel 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N.J. 

Cislffln 

Mondale 

Harris 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Russell 

Cooper 

Mundt 

Symington 

Hollings 

Percy 

Tower 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  So  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  the  amendment 
is  germane. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  course  of  his  remarks 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  empha- 
sized that  if  section  904  is  adopted,  the 
power  of  the  Comptroller  General  will 
then  preclude  any  appeal  to  the  courts  by 
a  party  who  feels  he  is  adversely  affected 
by  an  opinion  issued  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
because  opinions  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral are  only  binding  on  the  executive 
branch. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  an  amendment  at 
the  desk,  I  call  it  up  now  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  It  is  an  amendment  which  will 
make  it  indubitably  clear  that  section  904 
will  in  no  way  preclude  any  review  of 
any  action  taken  by  the  Comptroller 
General, 

The  amendment  merely  reaffirms  the 
situation  with  regard  to  judicial  review 
which  has  existed  for  almost  50  years. 
The  amendment  is  not  necessary,  in  re- 
ality, except  to  reassure  Senators  that 
the  Comptroller  General  will  not  have 
authority  to  override  Federal  courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
On  page  15.  end  of  line  15,  insert:  "Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
affecting  or  limiting  In  any  way  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  the  scope  of  judicial  review  of  any 
Federal  court  in  connection  with  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  or 
any  other  Federal  law." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
language  in  the  bill  may  be  modified  to 
include  the  language  which  has  just 
been  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  did  the  Senator 
say  that  the  language  in  the  bill  be  mod- 
ified? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  adopting  the  language. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  ex- 
actly, because  if  the  language  were  to  be 
so  modified,  it  could  still  be  stricken  on 
a  motion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  would  be  tantamount 
to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  the 
Senator  sent  to  the  desk.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  ask- 
ing to  modify  the  language  in  the  bill. 
That  is  all  I  am  asking  to  do.  I  can  move 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  quite  a  request. 
I  object. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  there  is  no  point  in 
asking  imanimous  consent  to  do  it  unless 
the  Senator  really  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  adoption. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan,  after  all, 
would  have  the  right  to  propose  a  sub- 
stitute or  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment or  any  other  way  he  wanted  to  deal 
with  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  offer  this  as  an  amendment  to 
the  language  in  the  bill,  and  I  move  its 
adoption. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator,  in  the  course  of  his  discourse, 
would  enlighten  us  as  to  the  existing 
power,  if  any,  of  the  courts  to  review  de- 
cisions of  the  Comptroller  General;  be- 
cause the  language  of  his  amendment  is 
based  upon  an  existing  power,  as  it  says, 
to  limit,  and  so  forth.  So  that  I  think 
we  would  have  to  know  the  underlying 
basis  for  the  Senator's  an.endment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  just 
stated,  Mr.  President,  the  underlying 
basis  for  my  amendment.  Section  904  of 
the  bill  does  not  give  authority  to  the 
Comptroller  General  to  override  any 
Federal  Court.  Decisions  of  the  Com- 
troUer  General  are  not  binding  on  the 
courts.  Any  money  judgment  rendered 
by  a  court  is  payable  from  an  indefinite 
appropriation  made  for  that  purpose  or 
from  an  appropriation  made  by  Congress 
if  over  $100,000.  Section  904  does  not 
change  the  situation  one  iota  insofar  aa 
the  courts  are  concerned. 

There  have  been  numerous  cases  over 
the  years  in  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  found  a  payment  illegal  but  a 
court  has  held  otherwise.  When  this  has 
happened,  payment  has  been  made.  That 
is  the  way  it  should  be. 

It  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  Comptroller 
(Greneral  would  ignore  a  judicial  ruling. 
If  a  judicial  decision  is  rendered,  the 
Comptroller  General  will  follow  that  de- 
cision. 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  says 
that  opinions  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral are  final  and  conclusive  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  It  does  not  say  one  word 
about  the  judicial  branch.  But  because 
of  the  concern  that  was  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  when  he  spoke 
earlier  in  the  afternoon — concern  which 
I  think  is  unwarranted — to  the  effect 
that  the  power  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral tmder  the  committee  language  would 
preclude  any  appeal  to  the  courts  by  a 
party  who  feels  he  is  adversely  injured 
by  any  opinion  issued  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  I  have  offered  to  add  language 
to  the  bill  to  provide  as  follows:  I  main- 
tain that  this  amendment  is  not  needed, 
but  I  am  offering  this  amendment  to  re- 
assure the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
other  Senators  on  the  point.  My  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  language  would 
read  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  affecting  or  limiting  in  any  way 
the  jurisdiction  or  the  scope  of  Judicial  re- 
view of  any  Federal  court  in  connection  with 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  aa 
amended,  or  anv  other  Federal  law. 
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Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   BYRD  of  West  VirBima.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  question  has  arisen 
whether  section  904  as  written  will  in  any 
way  change  the  existing  statute  with 
reference  to  appellate  procedures,  ap- 
pellate review,  when  the  Comptroller 
General  makes  a  decision.  We  thought  we 
had  It  quite  clearly  put  into  section  904 — 
that  IS.  the  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
partlciilarly  instrumental — in  the  first 
few  words  of  section  904 — nsunely,  "In 
view  of  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
present  authority  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  following  shall  be  the  law." 

It  was  thought  that  that  would  nail 
it  down  quite  certaanly.  There  is  some 
question  about  it  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
additional  language  which  the  Senator 
seeks  now  to  insert  into  the  bill  will  dispel 
that  beyond  any  doubt  whatever,  and 
that  whatever  appellate  review  charac- 
teristics now  attach  to  the  law  will  be 
retained  in  their  full  text  and  '.n  their 
full  mteni. 

Is  that  not  correct  ' 

Mr.  BYHD  of  West  Virginia  The  Sena- 
tor ts  absolutely  correct 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President.  I  .send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Vlrgmla 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  lek!islative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  entl  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr    Btrd  add   the  followlnn  paragraph 

If  such  holding  of  'he  CimptmUer  Gen- 
eral is  contrary  to  a  formal  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  holding  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall,  at  the  suit  of  the  At- 
torney General,  be  reviewable  In  .iccordance 
with  5  V  S  C  701-706.  and  In  such  event  the 
court  shall  stay  the  decision  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  pendlni?  final  Judicial  de- 
termma'ion  of  The  issue 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  may  or  may 
not  be  meanink'ful.  There  is  a  tjood  deal 
of  disagreement  amonu  lawyers  as  to 
what  power  the  courts  now  have  to  re- 
view holdiniis  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er:il.  It  is  clear,  however  that  if  section 
904  were  left  as  the  committee  has  writ- 
ten It,  Congress  would  be  .•^aymK  tliat  a 
holding  by  the  Comptroller  General 
would  be  m  effect  the  law  of  the  land 

I  think  It  IS  very  important  to  note 
that  this  lansuatjp  m  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  is  verv  broad   It  .say.s: 

No  part  of  '.he  ftuids  tpproprUited  or  either- 
wise  made  available  by  this  or  uiy  other  act 
shall  be  available  to  finance,  either  directly 
or  through  any  Federal  ala  or  grant,  any 
contract  or  a*:reement  which  the  Comptroller 
General  ol  the  United  .States  holds  to  be  m 
contravention  of  any   Federal  statute. 

Ordinarily,  we  look  to  the  courts  to 
be  the  final  arbiter  as  to  what  Ls  or  is 
not  in  contravention  of  a  Federal 
statute  But  here.  Congress  itself  pur- 
ports to  give  to  the  Comptroller  General 
the  final  and  binding  authority  to  hold 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  Federal  .statute 
has  been  contravened. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  very  dangerous 
and  far-reaching  provision — aside  from 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  so-called 
Philadelphia  plan.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate    realizes    that    the    language    of 


section  904  is  not  limited  by  any  means 
to  the  Philadelphia  plan.  It  reaches  far 
tieyond.  seeking  to  give  the  Comptroller 
General,  in  effect,  nonrenewable  Judicial 
powers. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  of  uncertain  meaning. 
He  would  be  more  acceptable  if  we  amend 
it  to  make  it  clear  that  in  a  situation 
where  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  disagrees  with  the  Comp- 
troller General,  that  conflict  could  be 
resolved  by  the  courts  That  is  all  my 
amendment  does. 

Is  not  that  the  way  that  a  dispute  in 
such  a  situation  should  be  resolved?  Is 
that  not  what  the  courts  are  for? 

If  the  Byrd  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  accepted,  then  section  904 — even 
though  in  my  humble  opinion  it  should 
not  be  a  part  of  an  appropriation  bill — 
it  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  \-ield 

Mr  HOLLAND  Would  not  the  words 
that  the  Senator  suggests  to  add  change 
the  original  meaning  and  the  present 
meaning  of  the  1921  act,  which 
specifically  holds  in  two  different  places 
that  the  decision  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  or  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. IS  final  and  conclusive  insofar  as 
the  executive  department  is  concerned? 
The  Attorney  Gt-neral  Is  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department. 

I  am  ciuilc  wiUiiu;  to  concede  that 
there  have  been  many  suits,  and  I  hope 
ttiere  always  will  be  ;i  c'oor  open  for  any 
litigant  not  a  part  of  the  executive  df- 
partment  who  (eels  that  he  has  been 
injured  by  a  decision  o'  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  But  the  purpose  of  the 
1921  bill  was  to  as^sure  c'onKress  of  con- 
trol, so  tar  !vs  the  exei'utive  de[)artment 
was  concerned,  m  the  spending  of  money 
made  available  by  Con^jress 

Hie  matter  that  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested would  take  away  entirely  the  final 
and  conclusive  and  binding  effect,  it 
seems  to  me.  of  the  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General  which  is  provided 
for  so  clearly  by  the  1921  act. 

I  .uik  the  Senator  if  that  would  not 
be  the  result  of  the  words  he  .seeks  to 
add 

Mr  GRIFFIN  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  making  the 
case  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  has  little  or  no 
meaning;  that  there  is  no  ludicial  re- 
view m  tlie  situation  which  lh>'  Senator 
from  Florida  has  described 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  that 
is  my  understanding;  of  the  meaning  of 
the  1921  act. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  My  lunendmeiii  .smiply 
seeks  to  provide  .some  method  for  addi- 
tional judicial  review  in  a  .situation 
:n  which  the  Attorney  General  dis- 
agrees with  the  Compti-oUer  General. 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  point  I  am  mak- 
iru;  is  that  the  1921  .^ct  very  clearly 
makes  the  decision  of  the  letjislative 
branch,  as  repre^sented  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  final  on  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  the  disbursement  as  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partment It  does  not  i;o  further  than 
that  at  all  It  dots  permit,  of  course,  ac- 
cess to  the  courts  by  any  aggrieved  party. 


That  access  has  been  had  dozens  of 
times,  if  not  hundreds  of  times.  I  hope 
the  courts  are  open  to  such  cases.  But 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  give  Con- 
gress the  assurance  that  their  agent 
would  have  the  final  say  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  department  on 
the  propriety  of  the  particular  expendi- 
ture. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  this  ques- 
tion. Is  it  not  further  true  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  to  sissure  that 
those  appellate  procedures  now  existent 
in  the  bill  and  existent  since  1921  will  be 
preserved  sind  maintained? 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  That  Is  the  purpose  I 
think  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  add 
those  words.  I  think  it  is  provided  already 
by  the  committee  provision.  But  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
was  simply  trying  to  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  has  doubts  on  thi.s 
matter — although  he  is  the  former  At- 
torney General  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  he  should  have  known  of  the  fact— 
that  many  cases  have  been  brought  bv 
parties  who  claimed  they  were  agpneved 
by  the  decision  of  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce 

Tliose  cases  sometimes  upheld  tlie 
General  Accountiru;  Office  and  sometime.^: 
they  ruled  otherwise.  There  has  never 
been  any  deprivation  of  the  rit'ht  of  pri- 
vate parties  to  ko  to  court  where  the 
General  Accounting  Office  makes  a  rule 
But  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  1921.  as  I 
understand  it.  was  to  hold  that  the  Gei:- 
eral  Accounting  Office,  or  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  when  he  made  a  decision  us 
to  the  propriety  of  a  particular  expen.i- 
iture  under  an  appropriation  and  th' 
tcnns  of  that  appropriation  as  made  iy 
the  Congress,  was  final  .so  far  as  an  exec- 
utive department  was  concerned.  It  \va- 
an  effort  to  preserve  balance  between 
the  executive  department  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  legislative  department  <••-. 
the  other  hand,  which  has  full  control  • 
the  power  of  appropriating.  It  was  to  fol- 
low through  to  be  sure  that  money  wa- 
being  expended  in  »he  way  it  was  a;  - 
propriated  At  least,  that  was  and  still  is 
my  understanding?. 

Mr.  HHL'SK.X  I,s  it  not  true  that  pres- 
ent appellate  procedures  would  be  sup- 
planted by  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  since  it  creates  ne-A- 
prix'edures  which  have  not  been  tested' 
This  amendment  would  introduce  an  un- 
certain factor  into  the  bill  rather  than 
the  certamtv  pre.sent  as  the  result  of  the 
1921  act 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct  This  would  introduce  nev.' 
legi.slatlon  into  the  1921  act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr  HOLLAND  Wherea.s.  the  provision 
comin'.z  from  the  committee  is  simply  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
law  and  to  have  the  executive  depart- 
ment think  again.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  author  of  the  executive  agreement 
was  the  former  President  Johnson  I  do 
not  think  any  of  as  would  say  he  wa.s 
unwilling  to  ase  power  if  he  had  the 
power  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  feel 
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his  Attorney  General  would  not  have 
been  willing  to  uphold  his  decision  to 
use  the  power,  I  say  that  respectfully. 

But  this  effort  to  use  this  power  has 
not  come  until  we  have  a  new  swiminls- 
tration  and  a  new  Attorney  General  who 
is  new  to  government  and  who  has  not 
realized  yet  the  purpose  of  the  1921  act 
IS  to  continue  and  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  by  having  the  arm  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  be  the  final,  conclusive 
voice  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  expendi- 
ture, which  can  only  be  made  imder  an 
appropriation  made  by  Congress. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
desks  of  many  Senators  there  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
letter  dated  today.  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  states  in  part: 

The  provisions  of  Section  904,  If  I  under- 
stand them  correctly,  would  alter  present  law 
in  at  least  two  respects.  First,  they  would 
prohibit,  or  could  be  construed  to  prohibit, 
any  Federal  payment  to  be  made  on  any 
contract  entered  Into  or  containing  any  pro- 
vision In  violation  of  Federal  law.  The  prohi- 
bition would  operate  without  regard  to  the 
nature  or  gravity  of  the  violation,  responsi- 
bility of  the  contractor,  or  any  other  equi- 
table consideration.  This  would  Impose  a 
harsher  rvile  on  those  who  contract  with  the 
Government  than  at  present.  Now.  not  every 
Illegality  or  irregularity  invalidates  a  con- 
tract, and  even  where  the  contract  Itself 
may  be  Invalidated,  a  contract»r  In  appro- 
priate circumstances  will  be  entitled  to  be 
paid  the  value  of  his  services.  New  York  Mail 
and  Newspaper  Transportation  Co.  v.  United 
States.  154  F.  Supp.  271  (Ct.  CI.  1957).  cert, 
denied,  355  U.S.  904  ( 1957) ;  Crocker  v.  United 
.States.  240  U.S.  74  (1916).  Furthermore,  thla 
harsh  rule  would  be  applied  not  only  to  thoee 
who  contract  directly  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  to  those  who  deal  with  Federal 
grantees. 

And  the  Attorney  General  continues: 

Section  904  alters  existing  law  In  another 
significant  respect.  It  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  determination  as  to 
the  legality  of  any  contract  la  binding 
whether  or  not  such  determination  Is  later 
upheld  by  the  courts.  As  I  read  the  Section 
It  would  be  fruitless  for  a  contractor  to  sue 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  on  a  contract  held 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  be  Illegal, 
since  even  If  the  court  agreed  with  the  plain- 
tiff's view  of  the  law.  this  Section  would  pre- 
vent payment  being  made  to  satisfy  a  judg- 
ment in  his  favor. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Office  or  the  Attorney  Qenkral, 
Washington.  DC.  December  18. 1969. 
Hon  HecH  Scott. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  904  of  H.R.  15209,  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Bill,  1970,  presently 
under   consideration   In   the   Senate. 

Section  904  provides: 

"In  view  of  and  in  confirmation  of  the  au- 
thority Invested  in  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  no  part  of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
available     to     finance,     either     directly    or 


through  any  Federal  aid  or  grant,  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  which  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  holds  to  be  In 
contravention  of  any  Federal  statute." 

The   Comptroller   General,   under   present 
law  Is  authorized   to  settle   and   adjust   all 
claims  by  or  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  31  U.S.C.  71,  and  to  settle  the 
accounts  of  accountable  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 31  U.S,C.  72.  74.  In  the  performance 
of  this  function  he  has.  historically,  been 
required   to   determine   the   legality   of  ex- 
penditures and  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions to  make  such  expenditures.  His  deter- 
minations of  law  are  not,  however,  binding 
on    affected   private   parties   or    the    courts. 
Miguel  V.  McCarl.  291  U.S.  442,  454-55  (1934) . 
The  provisions  of  Section  904.  If  I  under- 
stand  them  correctly,   would   alter   present 
law   In   at   least   two   respects.   First,    they 
vwjuld   prohibit,   or   could   be   construed   to 
prohibit,  any  Federal  payment  to  be  made 
on  any  contract  entered  Into  or  containing 
any   provision   in   violation   of  Federal   law. 
The  prohibition  would  operate  without  re- 
gard to  the  nature  or  gravity  of  the  viola- 
tion, responsibility  of  the  contractor,  or  any 
other   equitable    consideration.   This    would 
Impose  a   harsher   rule   on   those  who   con- 
tract with  the  Government  than  at  present. 
Now.  not  every  illegality  or  Irregularity  in- 
validates  a   contract,    and    even    where    the 
contract  itself  may  be  invalidated,  a  contrac- 
tor   in    appropriate    circumstances    will    be 
entitled  to  be  paid  the  value  of  his  services. 
New  York  Mail  and  Newspaper  Transporta- 
tion Co.  v.  United  States.  154  P,  Supp.  271 
(Ct.    CI.    1957),    cert,    denied.    355    U.S.    904 
(1957);    Crocker  v.   United   States,   240  U.S. 
74    (1916).    Furthermore,    this    harsh    rule 
would  be  applied  not  only  to  those  who  con- 
tract directly  with  the  Federal  Government, 
but  to  those  who  deal  with  Federal  grantees. 
Section  904  alters  existing  law  in  another 
significant  resipect.    It    provides    that    the 
Comptroller  General's   determination  as   to 
the    legality    of    any    contract    Is    binding 
whether  or  not  such  determination  is  later 
upheld  by  the  courts.  As  I  read  the  Section 
it  would  be  fruitless  for  a  contractor  to  sue 
In  the  Court  of  Claims  on  a  contract  held  by 
the  CXmaptroUer  General  to  be  Illegal,  since 
even  If  the  court  agreed  with  the  plaintiff's 
view  of  the  law,  this  Section  would  prevent 
pajrment  being  made  to  satisfy  a  judgment 
in  his  favor. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  indifferent  to  the  effect 
which  this  provision  would  have  on  the 
functions  of  this  Department  in  advising 
the  President  and  the  officers  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  on  questions  of  law  arising  in 
the  course  of  their  duUes.  28  U.S.C.  511,  512. 
In  executing  the  laws,  the  Executive  Branch 
must  of  necessity  interpret  them.  Such  in- 
terpretations may,  on  occasion,  conflict  with 
the  view  held  by  the  Congress;  but  in  such 
case  our  system  provides  as  ready  corrective 
new  legislation  or  resort  to  the  courts.  Be- 
cause of  the  limited  time  available,  I  have 
limited  myself  to  what  seem  to  me  to  be 
these  serious  practical  objections.  I  am 
bound  to  say,  however,  that  the  authority 
to  be  vested  in  the  Comptroller  General 
under  Section  904  would.  In  my  view,  so 
disturb  the  existing  allocaUon  of  power  and 
responsibility  among  the  several  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  to  raise  serious 
questions  as  to  its  constitutionality. 

I  therefore  urge  that  SecUon  904  be  de- 
leted from  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

John  M,  MncHELL, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  think  we 
are  now  again  demonstrating  what  a 


terrible  mistake  it  is  to  legislate  so  seri- 
ous a  matter  in  this  atmosphere.  I  wish 
to  explain  why. 

The  power  of  the  Comptroller  is  con- 
tained in  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  and  it  reads  as  follows :  ^ 

Balances  certified  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  up>on  the  settlement  of  public  ac- 
counts shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government, 

I  shall  read  that  again,  because  I  think 
it  is  very  important : 

Balances  certified  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  upon  the  settlement  of  public  ac- 
counts shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government. 

One  could  say  a  certified  balance, 
nonetheless,  ran  afoul  of  some  Federal 
law.  It  is  very  possible.  The  whole  thmg 
could  be  secret.  The  contractor  may  go 
into  court  and  say  that  the  balance  may 
be  final  on  the  executive  department  but 
not  on  him.  That  is  obvious.  No  one  has 
had  a  chance  to  read  the  case  law.  Let 
us  assume  it  is  done.  So  that  is  where  it 
stands  now.  Let  us  assume  the  contractor 
can  go  in  and  challenge  it.  It  is  binding 
on  the  executive  department.  But  now  we 
are  giving  him  this  power. 

Page  15,  line  14  reads: 

Any  contractor  or  agreement  which  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
holds — 

That  is  a  tough  word — 
to  be  in  contravention  of  any  Federal  statute. 

I  say  that  is  not  just  binding  on  the  ex- 
ecutive department  but  everybody:  The 
contractor,  the  executive  department,  the 
judicial  department,  and  everybody  con- 
cerned. In  other  words,  you  are  really 
making  fimdamental  changes  in  a  broad 
and  sweeping  provision  of  law  the  au- 
thority which  the  Comptroller  General 
has  now.  He  has  no  authority  to  hold 
anything  according  to  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  contract.  Maybe  that 
enters  into  his  decision  when  he  refuses 
to  certify.  But  here,  if  we  give  him  that 
power,  he  can  defy  anyone.  If  he  holds 
it  to  be  in  contravention,  that  binds 
everyone,  the  contractor,  as  well  as  the 
executive  department. 

Now,  my  friends,  this  is  a  critically  im- 
portant difference.  It  is  very  important. 
A  few  sweeping  changes  can  be  made.  I 
do  not  even  argue  against  it.  I  just  say, 
do  not  do  it  now  here  in  this  context.  If 
you  have  already  decided  one  of  the 
questions  in  this  section,  at  least  throw 
an  express  protection  to  one  of  the  co- 
equal sections  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  challenge  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
put  a  question  or  two  as  to  the  legal  con- 
sequences of  the  second  amendment,  as 
to  what  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  provide.  But  before  that,  I 
should  like  to  express  a  personal  opin- 
ion, that  I  do  not  believe  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  have  said  that  either  one  of 
the  amendments  adds  or  detracts  one 
whit  from  the  effectiveness  of  section 
904. 1  would  ask  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  I  imderstand  it,  as  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 
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Mr  GRIFFIN  My  amendment  ls  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Thus,  his  lanKuage  would  be 
retained  with  the  additional  language  of 
my  amendment 

Mr  BAKER  Very  Kood  The  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  provides 
that  if  a  holding  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  contemplated  by  section  904.  is 
contrary  to  the  opmion  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  because  there  is  precedent 
that  there  would  be  a  contrary  opinion 
by  two  agencies,  then,  in  that  event,  then 
this  IS  reviewable  according  t«  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  .section  705  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

My  question  is  Have  we  not  limited 
rather  than  expanded  the  course  of  judi- 
cial  review  by  both   amendments? 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  thmk  my  answer  to 
that  question  was  already  given  that  it 
is  not  a  substitute  but  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  tlie  Senator  from 
West  Virgmia  The  Senator  from  West 
Virgmm.  by  his  language,  preserves 
whatever  judicial  review  now  exLsts — 
whatever  that  may  be. 

However,  m  the  event  there  Ls  a  con- 
flict between  the  holding  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, my  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
a  nght  of  review  e.xists  in  that  situation. 
Mr  BAKER.  The  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  as  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  pro\'ides  that  'if  the 
holding  of  the  Comptroller  General  is 
contrarv  to  the  opinion  of  the  .Attorney 
General  '  Might  I  ask  if  the  effect  would 
be  equally  applicable  m  different  cir- 
cum.stances.  especially  if  the  holding  of 
the  Attorney  General  were  contrarv*  to  a 
later  filed  opinion  by  the  Comptroller 
General;  namely,  the  opposite  .situation 
of  that  hterally  described  in  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Well,  as  I  understand 
It.  so  long  as  the  .Attorney  General's 
opinion  conflictc.  'vvith  an  opinon  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  it  would  be  review- 
able under  my  amendment 

Mr.  BAKER  Would  it  not  be  a  broad- 
er i^uarantee  of  the  right  to  appeal  if  we 
did  not  include  these  two  conditions 
precedent,  that  there  be  a  dispute  be- 
f.veen  tht-  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Attorney  General,  s<j  that  we  are  limited 
to  this  section  of  the  code  rather  than 
to  the  section  of  the  code  which  guar- 
antees due  Droce.ss'' 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  think  the  Senator 
might  have  a  good  point  if  I  had  offered 
it  as  a  substitute  But  as  it  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute, we  are  not  taking  away  anything 
that  now  exi.st.s  but  are  only  adding  an 
additional  opportunity  for  review 

Mr  BAKER  If  I  could  make  this  ad- 
ditional point,  ai:d  then  1  .vould  be  happy 
to  conclude  thLs  colloquy  with  my  thanks 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  have  no 
desire  to  oppose  either  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  but  I  reiterate  that  I 
frankly  think  they  add  or  detract  little 
if  anytiung  in>m  the  substance  and  ef- 
fect of  section  904. 

However  I  would  ask  if  it  might 
not  be  appropriate  to  consider  modify- 
ing the  language  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  so  that  the  right  of  re- 
view IS  not  limited  to  title  -5.  section  701, 


so  that  a  dispute  between  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  not  condition  precedent  to  the 
right  of  review 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Certainly  such  a  modi- 
fication would  broaden  the  amendment, 
but  accepting  .such  a  modification  would 
be  a  decision  for  the  Senate 

If  I  might  just  make  one  further  point 
before  yielding  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  Mr  Byrdi  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  'Mr  Hru.ska'.  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr  Javits  <  put 
his  finger  on  the  i>oint  that  in  my  opin- 
ion. IS  unanswerable  Tlie  language  of 
.section  904  is  so  broad  as  to  make  the 
Comptroller  Generals  holdings  deter- 
minative not  only  iis  to  the  executive 
branch  but  ius  to  private  parties  as  well 
Although  there  is  a  right  of  review  for 
private  i)arties.  what  is  the  scope  of  that 
right  The  language  of  .section  904.  if 
enacted,  would  be  the  Congre.ss  last  word 
on  the  subject 

If  a  contract  or  agreement  was  held  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  be  in  contravention  of  any  Fed- 
eral statute,  the  only  question  before  a 
court  LUider  the  languai;e  of  .section  904 
would  be  simply  what  was  the  holding 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States'  If  he  held  that  a  contract  or 
agreement  was  in  contravention  of  Fed- 
eral statute,  the  cmirt  might  very  well 
.say.  "We  have  reviewed  the  facts  of  this 
case  and  find  that  the  Cimptroller  Gen- 
eral held  that  it  vva.s  in  contravention. 
As  his  ruling  is  final,  the  appeal  is 
denied.  ' 

Mr   HRUSKA  and  Mr   BYRD  of  West 
Virgima  addre.s.sed  the  Chan- 
Mr    GRIFFIN.   I  do  not  know  which 
Senator  to  yuid  to  first  But  I  .shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  just  .said  is 
I)ure  sophistn,',  and  I  .should  like  to  de- 
.scnbe  it  in  that  way.  be<-au.se  the  amend- 
ments were  clanfled  in  conference  espe- 
cially as  to  review  and  what  the  author- 
itv  was  that  was  vested  in  the  Comp- 
troller General.  The.se  thincs  are.  there- 
fore, now  legislated  There  u-,  nothing  in 
the  amendment,  nur  in  the  law.  which 
puts  the  Comptroller  General  over  the 
decision  of  any  court,  from  the  act  of 
1921  and  followed  ever  since  then.  It  has 
served  Us  purpose  well.  It  is  not  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Comptroller  General  which  is 
binding  \i\X)i\  the  courts.  It  is  the  holding 
of  the  .Attorney  General  that  is  binding 
upon  the  executive  department,  until  the 
court  gets  huid  of  it  through  a  private 
litigant,  which  is  the  only  way  Congress 
can  assure  it.self  of  having  its  jxiwer 
eroded  away  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment 

Now  then,  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
as  I  understood  the  amendment,  said 
that  his  amendment  does  not  change 
anything  from  what  now  prevails  If  that 
IS  the  extent  of  the  description  he  would 
like  to  hold  onto.  I  would  respectfully  call 
his  attention  to  this  fact  That  the 
Comptroller  General  has  to  be  represent- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General.  That  is  the 
only  way  he  can  get  into  court  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan poses  this  very  interesting  spectacle 
Here  would  t>e  one  holding  of  the  Attor- 


ney General,  and  on  the  same  subject  a 
totally  180-degree  angle  difference  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

So  what  would  we  have?  We  would 
have  the  .suit  referred  to  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  review,  and  the  one  who 
would  represent  the  Government  in  that 
case  would  be  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  one  who  would  represent  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  that  suit  would  be  the 
Attorney  General,  and  I  think  the  only 
thing  that  would  be  the  ultimate  would 
be  to  make  him  the  .judge,  too.  so  we 
could  have  all  the  proceedings  in  that 
one  room  and  justice  would  be  done 
Wliat  a  travesty 

Tlie  point  of  the  argument  is  that  not 
only  IS  It  ludicrous,  but  it  is  a  great  and 
tr  mendous  change  from  what  we  have 
had. 

It  .should  be  clear  that  section  904 
does  not  give  authority  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  override  any  such  act 
In  fact,  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
puts  on  track  all  over  again  that  the  1921 
Budget  and  Acounting  Act  remams  in- 
tact and  complete,  as  it  has  been  since 
1921;  and  it  has  a  pretty  t:ood  record. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understand  that  this  amendment  was 
drafted  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General.  I  am  pleased  to  be  advocating 
his  case  for  he  is  a  good  lawyer.  This 
amendment — or  a  similar  amendment — 
IS  an  absolutely  necessary  addition  to 
the   legislation   now  before   the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  merely  wanted  to  ask  the  able 
Senator  the  question  as  to  who.  in  his 
opinion,  would  r<>present  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  if  such  a  situation  arose  as 
described  in  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  Tlie  able  Senator  from 
Nebra.-ka  answered  the  question.  bt=- 
eau.se  Congress  has  autluiized  onlv 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  a  few 
other  agencies  to  handle  legislation 
involving  the  United  States  The 
Comptroller  General  has  not  been 
granted  this  authority.  As  a  result,  in  any 
case  involving  one  of  the  Comptroller 
General'.s  decisions,  in  any  case  in  which 
one  of  the  decisions  goes  to  court,  the 
Comptroller  General  must  be  represented 
by  the  Attorney  General.  Obviously, 
where  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Attorney 
General,  certainly  the  view  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  would  not  be  advocated 
by  the  .Attorney  General. 

So  I  ask  the  que.stion,  Who  would 
represent  the  Comptroller  General  in  the 
event  of  a  suit  by  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  raLscs  substantially  the  same 
question  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
It  IS  not  unique  to  have  differences  of 
opinion  arise  among  or  between  brunches 
of  our  Government  .Althoutjh  it  is  true 
that  the  .Attorney  General  usually  repre- 
sents agencies  of  the  Government  and 
indeed  in  .some  cases,  the  Congress,  or 
the  committees  of  Congress,  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Comptroller  General  is  primarily  an  arm 
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of  the  legislative  branch,  and,  as  such,  is 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  executive 
branch.  In  such  a  situation,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  in  every  situation  the  At- 
torney General  represent  him  where  a 
conflict  exists  between  the  Comptroller 
and  a  branch  of  the  Government. 

It  would  be  entirely  appropriate  for 
the  Congress,  confronted  with  such  a 
case,  to  provide  representation  for  the 
Comptroller  General.  Congress  could 
take  whatever  action  was  necessary  to 
assure  proper  representation  of  what  is 
essentially  an  arm  of  the  Legislature. 

That  would  be  the  way  it  should  be 
done — and  the  way  it  would  be  done  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
a  question. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  Comptroller 
General  is  an  agent  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  So  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  were 
adopted,  it  would  be,  in  effect,  the  At- 
torney General  suing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  agent  of  the  Congress  do  dif- 
ferently? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  such  a  case,  the  ques- 
tion would  be  the  meaning  of  the  par- 
ticular statutes  passed  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  not  unusual  that  such  decisions 
pertaining  to  the  meaning  of  legislation 
would  ultimately  be  made  by  the  courts. 

After  all.  the  courts  are  established  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  and  to  resolve  conflicts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  a  ruling  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  were  contrary  to  the  con- 
gressional content,  the  orderly  remedy 
would  be  for  somebody  to  introduce  a 
bill  in  the  House  or  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
to  change  the  law  on  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  made  his  ruling,  rather 
than  give  the  Attorney  General  power 
to  bring  a  lawsuit  against  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  who  is  required  to  pass  on 
the  legality  of  every  Federal  expendi- 
ture, in  every  case  where  the  Comptroller 
General  is  either  authorized  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  forbidden  by  the  At- 
torney General.  It  would  be  unseemly 
for  one  branch  of  the  Government  to  be 
suing  the  other  all  the  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  v^ere  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  this  question  before  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  called.  If  the  amendment 
to  the  amendm?nt  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Griffin) 
is  voted  down,  the  vote  would  then  recur 
on  my  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  tliis  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HOLLINGS),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ty'dings) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

[No.  260  Leg. I 

•yEAS— 53 


NAYS— 35 


Aiken 

Ellender 

Murphy 

Allen 

Ervin 

Pearson 

AUott 

Fannin 

Prouty 

Baker 

Fulbrlyht 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Bible 

Gurney 

Saxbe 

Burdick 

Hansen 

Smith,  Maine 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  W.Va. 

Hrusl<a 

Sponp 

Cannon 

Hut;hes 

Stennls 

Church 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Stevens 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

TalmadKe 

Cotton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Williams.  Del. 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Yarborouyh 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Domlnick 

Metcalf 

Young.  Ohio 

Eastland 

Moss 

Bayh 

Harris 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Montova 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Case 

Javits 

Pastore 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Pell 

B'agleton 

Magnuson 

Riblcoff 

Fong 

Math  las 

Schwelker 

Goodell 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Gore 

McGee 

Smith.  III. 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Williams,  N,J 

Griffin 

Miller 

PRESENT 

AND   GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR, 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

Hartke, 

against. 

NOT  VOTING — 11 

Anderson 

Mundt 

Symington 

Cooper 

Packwood 

Tower 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

Tydlngs 

Inouye 

Russell 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  vote  now  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered.  And  I  am  will- 
ing to  have  a  voice  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment if  there  are  no  further  efforts  to 
amend  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  and  add: 
"and  actions  hereunder  shall  be  subject  to 
.judicial  review  as  provided  by  Chapter  7  of 
Title  5  of  the  U.S.  Code." 

I  shall  complete  my  argument  in  2 
minutes. 

Chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  gives  the  right  of  judicial  review 
to  any  person  aggrieved. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
the  whole  problem  is  a  very  new  im- 
pression. It  just  really  happened  here. 
And  everyone  seems  to  agree  that  they 
do  not  want  the  Comptroller  General  to 
be  out  from  under  the  courts  if  he  is 
going  to  function.  This  is  not  m  the 
House  bin.  It  will  give  all  concerned  an 
opiX)rtunity  creatively  to  examine  it  to 
see  that  the  right  of  judicial  leviev*'  is 
really  preserved. 

My  information  is — and  I  represent  to 
the  Senate  that  it  is  solely  information, 
no  res-?arch  or  anything  else,  because 
we  cannot  do  it  in  the  time  available — 
that  not  every  action  of  the  Comptroller 
General  can  be  reviewed.  The  parties  are 
not  eligible  to  sue.  And  there  are  certain 
problems,  even  before  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  I  cannot  represent  to  the 
Senate  what  they  are.  But  they  do  bear 
upon  the  fact  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  proceeds  on 
the  a.ssumption  that  there  is  .jurisdiction 
now,  because  he  says  that  the  exemption 
is  not  limited.  He  says  there  is  jurisdic- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  and  I  doubt 
that  anyone  will  tell  us  within  the  time 
compass  we  have. 

I  hope  that  for  the  purpose  of  a  cre- 
ative action  here  that  he  will  take  it  to 
conference  and  that  the  Senator  might 
consider  accepting  the  concept  and  prin- 
ciple that  what  we  are  after  is  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  word  on  this  shall 
be  subject  to  court  review.  I  could  be 
wrong,  but  I  have  tried  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  accept  that  principle.  Perhaps 
in  a  conference  this  thing  can  be  articu- 
lated in  a  sensible  v\-8y. 
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Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  thlnJc 
the  Senate  has  shown  its  concern  that 
the  function  of  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  not  be  Impaired  It  has  exhibited 
an  awareness  of  its  investment  m  the 
Independence  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral And  this  has  now  been  made  abun- 
dantly manifest,  no  matter  how  individ- 
ual Senators  may  have  vot«l. 

At  the  same  time  there  underlies  the 
concern  of  the  Attorney  General  and  of 
the  SecreUry  of  Labor  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  process  of  negotiation  and 
agreement,  because  these  methods  in  the 
American    system    are    superior    to    the 
great  danger  and  the  immense  risk  in- 
volved In  the  frustration  of  any  section 
or  s€>ctor  of  the  American  people  which 
might  turn  them  into  the  streets    or  It 
might  lead  them  to  fear  that  the  func- 
tioning of  our  judicial  procedure  ls  in- 
adequate  to   protect   their   concern    for 
their  right  to  employment  and  equal  em- 
ployment under  the  law    The  last  thing 
I   want   to  see  in   America  is  people   to 
think  that   the   laws  are  not  adequate, 
that  the  prfitection  of  the  law  has  failed 
them,  and  th'at.  therefore,  there  remains 
for  them  only  this  dreadful  arb.t.-.'iment 
of  confrontation  through  violence. 

In  order  to  avoid  that.  I  think  thi.-<  i.s 
our  last  best  chance,  as  offered  bv  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  at  lea.st  in- 
dicate that  now  that  we  have  worked 
our  win.  we  have  exhibited  our  confidence 
in  the  Comptroller  Genera!,  and  we  have 
said  that  we  do  not  want  hi.s  prerogatives 
impinged  or  derogated,  we  can  at  least 
say  that  the  functioning  of  lawful  pro- 
cedures, including  the  rights  of  review 
and  appeal,  shall  be  pre.served  as  thev 
are  m  other  instances  under  the  United 
States  Code  And  that  i.s  all  I  undervtami 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  propasing 
He  IS  simply  sugesting  that  a  right  of  re- 
view exists 

Bearing  in  m.ind  that  this  goes  to  con- 
ference. I  think  .t  wiil  be  verv  helpful  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Vi:t;inici  cuu'd  br  n=,'  himself  to  ax-cept 
this  amendment  It  would  be  vei-v  helpful 
in  .securing  a  f-rial  ar.d  reasonab'e  con- 
clusion of  the  conferees  of  the  two 
Houses,  that  the  right  to  leview  at  least 
be  .secured 

P'or  that  rea^^on  I  support  the  sugges- 
tion and  the  amendrnt-nt  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr   HOLLANL)  addressed  the  Chai-- 
The  FRh-SIDING  OFFICER   The  Sen- 
ator from  Honda  i.s  recognized 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  Pifsident,  thLs 
would  constitute  a  very  real  departure 
trom  the  law  The  law  not  or.lv  prov.des 
that  the  decision  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  be  -final  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.'  but  also,  it  has  f-.is  ad- 
ditional provision 

E.xcepi  th.it  Aiiv  pf.'si.n  wh.:«e  .i.-ounts 
may  Mave  be^n  settled  the  head  of  ihe  execu- 
tive department  or  of  the  txxard  c-otmnlsslon 
or  establishment  not  under  the  JurlsdU-tlon 
ur  the  executive  department  to  whic.^^  the  ac- 
count pertains  or  the  Comptroller  Oenernl 
or  the  United  dilates,  may.  within  a  year 
obtain  ^  revision  of  said  accjunt  Dv  the 
(-■omptroUer  Generil  of  the  United  states 
Whose  decision  upon  such  revision  .shall  be 
miAl  and  conclusive  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government 

Mr  President,  anybody  who  is  affected 
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by  the  GAG  order  has  this  right  of  ap- 
peal already  under  this  provision  He  has 
It  for  a  year,  and  the  decLsion  of  the 
Comptroller  General  in  this  case  as  in 
the  original  case,  ls  final  and  conclu- 
sive upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  but  only  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  It  does 
not  preclude  anybody  from  going  to 
court  They  have  gone  to  court  In  re- 
peated instances 

The  provision  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  offers  a  different  kind  of 
review,  a  review  by  the  court,  which  is 
completely  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1921  act.  which  already  pro- 
vides for  a  review,  but  with  the  .same  pro- 
visions that  are  applicable  in  the  original 
case,  that  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  be--I  quote  again: 

WhoB«  decision  upon  such  revision  shaJ!  be 
ana.  and  conclusive  upon  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Cioverament. 

Mr  President,  the  1921  act  was  a  very 
carefully  drawn,  carefully  worked  out  ef- 
fort to  prevent  a  clash  between  the  legls- 
atiye  branch,  represented  by  the  Comp- 
troUer  General,  and  the  Executive  De- 
partment: and  to  leave  control  of  these 
decisions  in  one  who  represents  the  legis- 
lative branch,  which  alone  has  the  power 
to  make  appropriations 

The  amendment  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  completely 
change  that  picture  and  would  instead 
throw  any  decision  of  the  GAG  upon 
anybody  s  complaints,  whether  ExecuUve 
or  otherwise,  into  a  court  for  review 

Personally,  I  do  not  want  to  give  up 
any  of  the  vital  portions  of  the  1921  act 
I  think  they  have  been  very  salutary  I 
think  they  have  preserved  the  mdepend- 
ence  of  Congress  m  the  field  of  appro- 
pnation^s  and  .seeing  through  to  the 
proper  use  of  those  appropriations,  and 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  bring  about  a  completely  dif- 
ferent result 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  want  to  see 
us  depart  from  the  present  law  In  that 
very  vital  regard,  and  that  i^  exactly 
what  tne  Senator  from  New  York  pro- 
poses m  his  aiiiendinent 

Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Pre.sident.  I  a..k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded 

The  PRESIDING  Oh-piCFJi  Without 
objection,  it  i.-,  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  Am  ready  for  a  vote  on  the  mod- 
ifying language  offered  bv  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  am  oppased  to 
tne  Iangua.s'f  and  I  am  ready  for  a  vote 
I  had  h  )ix'd  to  arrive  at  .some  language 
which  we  could  accept  but  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr  Javits  W(juld  place  the 
Comptroller  General  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  .Act.  and  we  cannot 
accept  this 

Mr    JAVITS    Mr    President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays' 
The  yt-as  and  nays  were  ordered 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

The  assistant   legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  ^" 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  .after  having  voted  in 
the  afHrmaUve  ■    Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  dLstinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  .  Mr.  Rcssell  Mf  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting  he  would  vot€  "nay  '  if  i 
were  permitted   to   vote.   I  would   vote 
yea     Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote 
Mr.  MAGNUSON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative ' .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina   (Mr.  HoLLrNcs)    if  ho 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
nay.     If  i  were  permitted  to  vote    i 
would  vote  -yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  th» 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr  AnderI 
fwl't^^  Senator  from  South  CaiDlina 
'Mr  HoLLiNGS).  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  iNotTYE..  the  Senator  from 
Mmnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy.  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr  RtissELD.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Symington)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr  Ty- 
DiNcs),  are  necessarily  absent 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is 
absent  because  of  lUness  In  his  family 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  <  Mr  Percy  • 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  .Mr 
rowEH  t  are  necessarily  absent. 

The   Senator   from   Utah    (Mr    Ben- 
nett',  the  Senator  from   Oregon    'Mr 
.^""""X^^^o-  ^^  ^^  Senator  from  IIli- 
i^^n^I     """  '  ^"^  detained  on  official 

FnnJ?*'^!?^  ^'^  ''°^'"«-  ^^^  Senator  from 
nilnols  (Mr  Percy,  would  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
f^L  %'"™'  .^  ^^''^"^  ^^^  the  Senator 
I^^7?vf  4^^  '^°''" '  ^^  P'-esent  and 
votmg.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
vote  "yea.'  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was   announced— veas  40 
nays  44.  as  follows:  " 

(No  261  Lee  I 


Bayh 
Belliiiun 

B<J«({8 

Bnxike 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

I>.'le 

E^axleton 

FonK 

Goodell 

Oravel 

Orlfflii 


Hams 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 

Huiihes 
Jackson 
Javits 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Past  ore 

Pear.son 

Pell 


Aiken 

Allen 

AJlott 

Baker 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Bvrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Can nun 

Cotton 

Cxirtls 

Dodd 

Domlnkk 

Kastlarid 

Ellender 


Jordan.  Idaho     Schwelker 

Kennedy  Scott 

Mathias  Stevens 

Mi-Gee  Williams.  N  J 

McGovern  Yarborough 
Miller 
Mondttle 

NAYS— 44 

Erviii 

Kaiiiun 

Ful  bright 

Gold  water 

Gore 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Lonx 

Mansfield 

MLCle  Inn 

Mcliityre 

Me  teal  f 


Murphy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparknian 

Spon;,' 

Stennis 

Talniadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del 

Yoiiii«.  N   Dak. 

YotiiiK.  Ohio 


I 
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PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIODSLY  RECORDED — 2 

Magnuson,  for. 
Rlblcoff,  for. 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


.\nderson 
Bennett 

Cooper 

HolllnKS 

Inouye 


McCarthy 

Mundt 

Packwood 

Percy 

Russell 


Smith,  ni. 
Syminifton 
Tower 
Tydlngs 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  vote  now  recurs  on  my  amend- 
ment. I  am  willing  to  accept  a  voice  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think, 
in  view  of  the  modification  of  the  lan- 
guage that  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, which  is  an  improvement  on  it,  we 
should  have  a  recording  of  it  and  I, 
therefore,  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ain>ER- 
soN ) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
( Mr.  HoLtiNGs) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota ( Mr.  McCarthy  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
(Georgia  ( Mr.  Rtjssell  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  t ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtJNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  i  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett*, the  Senator  from  nilnois  (Mr. 
Smith  >  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Packwood)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  i  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  .  If  present  and 
\oting.  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  73, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 73 

.\lken 

Domlnlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

-Mien 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

.Mlott 

Eastland 

Long 

Baker 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Uayh 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Hellmon 

Fannin 

McCleUan 

Bible 

Fong 

McGee 

BOBgs 

Fulbrlght 

McGovem 

Brooke 

Goldwater 

Mclntyre 

Burdlck 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Byrd.  Va. 

Gravel 

Miller 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Gurney 

Mondale 

("annon 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Church 

Hart 

Moss 

Cook 

Holland 

Murphy 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Muskle 

Curtis 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Dole 

Jordan.  N.C 

;.       Pell 

Prouty  Spong 

Proxmlre  Stennis 

Randolph  Stevens 

Saxbe  Talmadge 

Smith,  Maine  Thurmond 

Sp*rkman  WUllama,  N.J. 


Williams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Case 

Cranston 

Goodell 

Grlfftn 

Harris 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Cooper 

Hollinga 

Inouye 


NAYS— 13 

Hartke  Rlblcoff 

Hatfield  Schwelker 

Javits  Scott 

Mathias 
Nelson 


NOT  VOTING- 14 

McCarthy 

Mundt 

Packwood 

Percy 

Russell 


Smith,  111. 
SjTnlngton 
Tower 
Tydlngs 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
just  to  state  that  I  think  we  have  fought 
as  hard  as  we  can  within  this  frame  of 
reference  at  this  time,  on  what  I  think 
was  a  very  important  issue,  an  issue 
which  I  think  the  President  feels  very 
strongly  about.  As  I  stated  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  I  feel  that  we  have  had  a 
fair  and  square  effort  in  every  way,  by 
attempted  amendment.  The  first  vote 
was  essentially  a  strike-out  vote  to  test 
this  issue.  The  result  of  that  vote  was 
obviously  the  wiil  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  delay  the  Senate  any 
further  with  another  motion  to  strike,  or 
all  the  things  that  might  be  done.  I  feel 
that  after  all  these  rollcalls,  we  know 
what  the  Senate  wants. 

I  can  only  hope — and  I  speak  only  as  an 
American  now,  not  even  as  a  Senator — 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  the  manager, 
and  the  minority  and  majority  conferees 
will  look  at  this  thing  and  really  think  it 
through.  I  think  we  are  doing  a  most 
imwise  and  improvident  thing,  in  a  most 
unwise  and  improvident  way. 

It  is  my  duty  to  say  that,  and  I  let  the 
matter  rest  there. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator.  I  appreciate 
his  letting  Senators  know  that  they  can 
depend  on  no  further  argument,  debate, 
or  votes  on  this  pai-ticular  controversial 
issue. 

I  think,  now,  that  we  might  get  on 
with  the  discussion  of  the  money  amend- 
ments. If  there  are  any  to  be  offered  by 
any  Senators,  I  shall  be  happy  to  (ilscuss 
money  amendments  now,  after  which  we 
ought  to  have  a  roUcall  vote  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  16,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$1,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$3,000,000". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  wait  for  that? 
We  might  be  able  to  accept  his  amend- 
ment, and  avoid  having  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall, 
I  think,  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but 
I  shall  not  do  it  right  this  minute. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
very  simple  one.  I  think  it  is  one  that 
Senators  will  wish  to  support.  It  would 
increase  the  supplemental  appropriation 
for  Indian  health  services  by  $2  million. 
This  increase  would  be  for  what  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  direct  care  and 
would  be  consistent  with  the  $1  million 
increase  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  contract  care. 

The  $2  million  would  be  used  to  pro- 
vide, for  300  additional  hospital  person- 
nel at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,720,000; 
for  additional  supphes  and  materials 
costing  $200,000;  and  for  additional 
equipment  at  a  cost  of  $80,000. 

The  need  for  this  increase  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  is  overwhelming. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
staffing  requirements  for  Indian  hospital 
facilities  that  225  to  250  employees  per 
100  average  dailj  patients  hospitalized 
and  120  employees  per  100,000  out- 
patient visits  are  needed.  The  figures  for 
1968  show  that  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
icse  was  staffed  with  only  164  employees 
per  100  average  daily  patients  and  47.8 
employees  per  100,000  outpatient  visits, 
clearly  below  a  suitable  ratio  of  employ- 
ees to  patients. 

Although  the  figures  are  shocking, 
what  the  figures  actually  mean  to  the 
Indian  population  is  even  more  shock- 
ing. It  is  not  uncommon  in  an  Indian 
hospital  to  have  one  nurse  responsible 
for  more  than  one  fioor,  with  reliance 
often  being  placed  upon  members  of  a 
patient's  family,  untrained  in  medical 
care,  to  assist. 

Nor  is  it  uncommon  for  physicians  in 
Indian  hospitals  to  have  a  patient  load 
far  exceeding  other  physicians  and  for 
those  physicians  going  to  field  stations 
or  clinics  to  see  as  many  as  eighty  pa- 
tients a  day. 

By  reason  of  a  lack  of  funds,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  Indian  patients  who  are 
seriously  ill  to  be  transported  to  an  In- 
dian hospital,  or  from  one  hospital  to 
another  in  the  back  seat  of  an  automo- 
bile rather  than  in  an  ambulance. 

These  incidents  and  many  other 
equally  shocking  occurrences  were  re- 
ported to  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  by  Indian  leaders  earlier  this 
year.  As  a  result  of  their  report,  Repre- 
sentatives Ed  Edmondson  and  John  N. 
Happy  Camp  on  behalf  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
inspected  certain  Indian  hospitals  in 
Oklahoma.  A  report  prepared  by  Repre- 
sentative Edmondson  dated  October  11, 
1969,  sets  forth  what  he  and  Representa- 
tive Camp  discovered,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Congress 
(By  Representative  Ed  Edmondson) 

October  11,  1969. 

Washington. — Inspections  of  three  Okla- 
homa Indian  hospitals  operated  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  have 
brought  to  light  drastic  shortages  of  medi- 
cine and  medical  supplies,  confirming  re- 
ports recently  brought  to  OklEihoma's  con- 
gressional  delegation   by  Indian  spokesmen. 

Hospitals  at  Pawnee,  Tahioquah  and  Clare- 
more,  although  staffed  by  dedicated  person- 
nel who  are  reaching  thousands  of  Indians 
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At  -llnics  in  addition  -o  their  hospital  duties 
are  simply  not  receiving  the  funds  essential 
to  good  health  care  lor  their  patients 

These  are  the  uiu»vf>ld:itjle  ooncluslons 
from  an  ununaounced  Inspection  of  the 
C'.aremore  nospltal  which  CoiiKres-sman  John 
N  Happy  Camp  and  I  made  :a»r  Aeek  on 
behalJ  fif  rhe  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs — followed  by  ttaff  inspec- 
tions of  :he  Pawnee  and  TahlequAh  facilities 
this  week 

RUNOtNC   3HOBTAGES    CaUCIAl. 

The  story  at  each  of  these  hospitals  is  basi- 
cally the  same  Funds  are  so  shon — with 
funding  on  a  30-day  basis  and  requisitions 
for  supplies  and  tKjuipment  often  lung  de- 
layed— -^hat  adequate  medlc^tl  treatment  is 
sometimes  impo-ssiDle  Here  ire  sonrie  ■>!  the 
g.Uu-lng  ex.unples 

At  Claremore.  a  posted  "out  list"  tor  use 
by  doctors  and  nurses  includes  such  basic 
drui<s  as  outTered  jsplrln  abrUim.  and  va-vj- 
dllan.  Vitamin  supplies  were  depleted  aiid 
Iixxl  purchases  cut  so  deeply  that  nutrltloua 
diet  fur  patients  is  actually  in  clanger  Serv- 
ices ut  expert  consultants  in  dlfflcult  cases 
nave  been  Uras:ically  curtailed 

At  P»wnee.  utsts  for  tuberculosis  have  been 
discontinued,  aecause  necessary  supplies  .ire 
not  provided,  influenza  shots  cannot  be  given 
to  more  than  600  Indian  students  at  ChiU>cco 
School  because  the  vaccine  is  not  available. 

At  Taiileqaaa.  essential  antl-blotlcs  are 
'low  in  supply  or  out'  The  same  can  be 
said  for  certain  anesthetics.  I'V  sets  for  intra- 
venous fluids,  and  other  surgical  supplies  No 
immunization  shots  are  being  given  more 
than  400  Indian  st'idents  at  Sequoyah  sctim.il 
because  of  shortages. 

PROBLEM    CLEARLY     tXEFTNCO 

The  blame  for  these  conditions  Is  square! y 
on  the  shoulders  of  'he  federal  government 
which  has  long  a.ssvimed  major  responsibil- 
ity for  Indian  health  both  by  law  and  treatv 
Congress  has  failed  to  appropriate  adequate 
f'vinds  'o  meet  rising  hospital  md  drug  costs. 
and  .idministr.itlve  spendluic  ceilings  have 
reduced  available  funds  even  further 

The  situatlr>n  is  so  bad  currently  that  these 
hospitals  are  being  financed  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis,  .\s  of  October  8  and  7  when  the 
hospitals  wete  visited.  October  findlnk;  allf. 
cations  had  not  been  received  Missing  dnigs 
cannot  be  replaced  until  the  allocation  Is 
received,  and  then  if  history  Is  any  Indica- 
tion, there  wlU  not  be  enough  monev  for  full 
replacement 

.\t  Tahlec^uah.  for  instance,  more  than 
415.000  m  drugs  were  dispensed  m  August 
and  September  Only  (5.400  was  allocated 
for  drug  purchase  during  the  same  period 
At  this  rate  this  hospital  wUI  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  be  out  of  medicine  within  60 
days 

FACTLmes    SHAICETUL 

The  problem  goes  deeper  than  drug  and 
operating  fund  shortages,  which  can  be  cor- 
rected by  Congress  in  short  order  if  It  Is  the 
will  i:;  Congress  to  do  so  Major  expenditures 
must  be  made  to  replace  and  remodel  the 
hospitals  themselves.  Funds  must  be  com- 
muted for  luture  years 

The  Claremore  hospital  is  not  accredited. 
Accredlta-lou  was  denied  in  1960  with  the 
Comment  that  'he  hospital  is  a  hazardous, 
dangerous  building  and  should  not  house 
hospital  inpatlento  "  Provisional  .iccedlta- 
tion  waa  awarded  In  1967  because  a  new  build- 
ing was  being  planned  This  was  withdrawn 
last  Febnjary 

Tahlequah  may  be  in  its  last  year  ot  ac- 
redited  sta'u.s  Severnl  dangerous  condi- 
tions exist  at  the  hospital,  any  one  of  which 
Is  sufficient  to  deny  accreditation  The  hos- 
pital was  accredited  last  year  only  because 
plans  to  correct  the  problems  were  on  the 
drawing  board  The  funding  situation  this 
year  Is  such  that  the  hospital  cannot  in  good 
faith  offer  hope  of  early  improvement. 


\DVIS<iRY    GRniTp    REPORT 

These  hospitals  ire  staffed  .ind  operated 
by  the  Indian  Health  Service  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  The  doctors, 
tiurses.  .ind  .idinlnlstrators  are  doing  a  flrst- 
rate  ;;>b  within  the  limitations  invpoeed  on 
them  I'hey  mitst,  however,  wonder  how  the 
PHS  can  tolerate  such  conditions  In  facilities 
of  Its  '>wn 

The  inspection  trip  came  a.s  a  result  of  an 
eloquent  plea  delivered  to  the  Oklahoma  Con- 
gressional deletfatlon  last  month  by  the  Okla- 
homa City  Area  Advisory  Board,  Indian 
Health  Service 

This  group  of  tribal  leaders  brought  to 
W.ishlngton  a  story  of  inadequacy  and  dan- 
gerous drug  and  equipment  shortages  Our 
field  inspection  of  three  hospitals  confirmed 
their  story 

V(,-flAT    I  AN     BE    DONE? 

dngressman  Camp  .uid  I  have  reported  our 
findings  to  Chairman  Wavne  Asplnall  uf  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Chairman  James  Haley  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee 

Steps  ,vre  l>eing  taken  to  determine  how 
much  money  is  needed  Immediately  to  alle- 
viate the  current  drug  .md  equipment  crisis. 
and  how  quickly  Congressional  .tctlon  appro- 
priating these  funds  can  be  taken 

We  are  al.so  exploring  the  needs  for  flscal 
year  1971  and  subse<iuent  years,  and  the  Area 
Advisory  Group  his  mdlcated  It  will  return 
to  Washington  to  tnake  its  plea  early  next 
year  before  the  Appropriations  Committees  In 
the  House  and  Senate 

We  are  hopeful  .idmlnlstratlon  ceilings  on 
essential  expenditures  at  these  and  other 
Indian  liospitals  'aTU  be  revised  upward  with- 
out delay,  to  meet  the  actual  crisis  now  in 
prispect. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  aiII  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  troin  Cahfurnia. 

Mr  MURPHY  I  inquire  ut  the  Sena- 
tor us  .some  of  this  money  to  be  iLsed  for 
the  California  rural  health  deinonitra- 
tion  proiect  which  Is  about  to  run  out  of 
money'' 

Mr  HARRIS.  Exactly  ,so  This  amend- 
ment would  add  an  additional  S2  million 
to  an  Item  for  whic;;  SI  million  is  pre.s- 
ently  provided,  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  Indian  health  services  ail  over 
the  country 

I  ha\e  only  very  brief  remaininB  re- 
marks, which  I  think  w  ill  explain  the  sit- 
uation clearly  to  the  Senator  and  to  the 
Senate. 

The  report  confinned  the  earlier  re- 
port of  the  Indian  leaders  that  such  basic 
drugs  as  butTered  iuspinn.  Ubnum.  and 
vasodllan  were  not  available  in  one  hos- 
pital and  that  the  .same  hospital  v^•as 
short  of  di-ugs  for  the  treatment  of 
diabetes 

It  IS  Inconceivable  that  needed  im- 
munization .shuts  \sere  denied  to  .some 
1,000  Indian  children  m  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  alone  because  <>f  a  shortage  of 
druKs 

Repie.-entativcs  Edmondson  and  Camp. 
during  their  inspection  of  the  Claremore 
Indian  hospital,  obtained  a  list  of  the 
drugs  that  the  hospital  was  either  "out 
of"  or  "short  of 

I  think  Senators  would  be  appalled  to 
.>ee  ttus  list  of  ba.^ic  drugs  that  this  hos- 
pital, a  very  important  Indian  hospital 
in  northeastern  Oklahoma,  wa^s  either 
"out  of  ■  or  "short  of,"  and  I  ask  imani- 
mouse  consent  that  thp  list  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  |K)UU 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Doctors  Below  .ire  items  we  are  out  of  or 
short  of.  riiey  are  so  labeled  i  available- 
suggested  i.  Substitutes  .ire  listed  adjacent 
to  Item. 

Fulvilln  (out I 

Mylanta  louti,  possible  substitute.  AMT 
Tablets. 

Librium  10  mg,  luuti,  possible  sub.stltute, 
Pb  32  mg,  Stelazine,  Meprobamate,  Thora- 
zine 

Cliewable  Vitamins  i  out  i 

Phisohex  120  cc  and  gallon,  (out) 

Fhenobarb   '^   gr   (out). 

Cortisporln  Otic,  t  short)   i  found  some' i 

Darvon  65  mg,  lOUti.  possible  5Ubstltute, 
Aspirin,   (headache)   HonnaJ 

Actlfed,  I  out  I,  possible  substitute,  Pseu- 
dophed  Tabs,  liquid. 

Vasodllan  Tabs.  lOUt),  possible  substitute. 
Nicotinic  Acid 

buffered  Aspirin,  (out ) ,  possible  substltut» 
Plain  ASA 

Ampicillln  susfienslon,  (short),  possible 
subsutute.    plenty — penicillin   suspension. 

.VmpicilUn  I.V   (oOOmgi   louti. 

Dilantin    100  mg  capsules,    (short). 

AmpicllUn  250  mg  capsules,  i short). 

Qantrisin  Tablets,  i short),  possible  sub- 
stitute, tWe  have  plenty  Triple  sulfa  tabs 
liquid  I 

Diablnese  Tablets,  (short) . 

Ferrous  Sulfate  Tabs,  (short) . 

Hydrocortisone  Ointment,   ishorti. 

K.iopect.ue.  i  thort )  , 

Mr  HARRIS.  Based  upon  information 
Rained  of  the  Indian  health  situation 
in  Oklahoma  and  other  information 
which  the  Indian  Health  Service  has 
on  health  needs  :n  other  States,  it  is 
obvious  that  additional  mnds  are  needed 
In  order  to  reverse  the  downward 
trend  in  program  levels  and  make  some 
inroad  into  the  unmet  health  require- 
ments of  the  Indian  people,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  300  positions  need  to  be 
added  m  fiscal  year  1970,  together  with 
additional  funds  reqmred  for  .supplies 
and  equipment. 

The  health  needs  of  the  Indian  m  tl:i.> 
Nation  are  crucial.  An  additional  appro- 
priation of  $2  million  will  help  eliminate 
the  .senousne.s.s  of  the  present  situation, 
and  IS  a  minimum  step  which  we  should 
take.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  this 
sum  IS  not  more  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional amount  for  contract  needs.  The 
report  of  the  committee  indicates  that 
the  current  available  appropriation  is 
.sufficient  unly  to  provide  for  two-thirds 
of  known  needs  With  the  increase  in 
cost*  of  jiroviuin^'  medical  care,  the  in- 
crease I  am  requesting,  as  well  as  the 
one  provided  by  the  committee,  will  do 
little  more  than  let  Ui  operate  at  tlie 
present  level,  which  is  clearly  inade- 
quate I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  tl.e 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  permission  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  that 
I  may  jom  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Burdick,  Hansen,  Caiojon, 
Hatfield.  Stevens,  Montoya.  Williams 
of  New   Jersey,   Bayh.   McGovern,   and 


MtTRPHY  may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 

the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  the  Indian  program  in  California.  It 
IS  an  excellent  program.  It  is  badly  in 
need. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor and  support  this  amendment  adding 
$2  million  to  Indian  Health  Serv- 
vices.  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  This  amendment  is 
of  ::reat  interest  to  me  for  California 
has  the  second  larcest  Indian  population 
in  the  Nation.  One-sixth  of  the  total  In- 
dian population  in  the  country  resides  in 
my  State,  and  they  represent  the  State's 
fastest-growms  minority.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  California's  Indian  popula- 
tion doublea  between  1950  and  1960,  from 
19.947  to  39.017.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
present  there  are  100.000  or  more  Indians 
in  California,  and  this  represents  an  in- 
crease of  150  percent  over  the  1960  cen- 
sus count.  My  city  of  Los  Angeles  has 
been  called,  because  of  its  large  Indian 
population,  the  Indian  capital  of  the 
world. 

California  Indians,  in  general,  for  the 
last  decade,  have  not  been  able  to  par- 
ticipate m  Federal  prourams  for  Indians. 
BeeinnniL'  in  the  early  1950's  a  move- 
ment developed  to  terminate  the  special 
relationship  and  the  special  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  Indians.  As 
a  result.  California  Indians,  since  1955, 
have  been  denied  health  services  and 
.since  1958.  the  benefit  of  Federal  Indian 
education  i)ro2rams. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  needs 
r>f  the  California  Indians.  In  testimony 
before  tne  subcommittee  I  have  strong- 
ly Jrged  the  restoration  to  California 
Indians  of  Johnson-OMalley  education 
funds  The  committee  in  its  report,  "In- 
dian Education:  A  National  Tragedy — A 
National  Challenge,"  followed  ray  recom- 
mendation and  urged  the  restoration  of 
Johnson-O'Malley  funds  to  California. 
The  Interior  Department  has  made  the 
decision  to  restore  such  funds  to  my  State 
and  progress  has  been  made.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  present  plans  call  for 
the  establishment  of  a  director  of  Indian 
education  in  ^he  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  this  year  and  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
special  teacher  training,  curriculum  de- 
velopment, and  student  counseling.  The 
State  is  presently  looking  for  a  person 
to  fill  this  position. 

In  the  health  area,  California  Indians, 
as  I  previously  mentioned,  were  termi- 
nated from  Federal  health  services  in 
1955.  Mr.  President,  as  this  body  well 
knows,  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
terminated  its  special  relations  with  the 
American  Indians,  nor  should  they.  In 
fact,  as  appropriations  and  programs  re- 
veal, the  reverse  is  true.  The  Federal 
Government  is  becoming  involved  in  as- 
sisting Indian  reservations  in  long-range 
economic  development.  Federal  appro- 
priations for  health  and  other  program.s 
for  Indians  have  increased.  For  example, 
the  appropriation  for  Indian  health  in 
1954-r.5  was  $25  million.  In  1969-70,  this 


sum  reached  $100  million.  Yet,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  one-sixth  of  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation of  the  country,  California  In- 
dians receive  none  of  these  funds.  If  Cal- 
ifornia Indians  were  to  receive  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  Federal  Indian 
health  funds,  based  on  the  percentage  of 
fimds  they  received  prior  to  termination, 
California's  share  would  be  $15  million. 
What  is  the  equity  of  such  a  policy? 
There  is  none. 

In  1967.  the  bureau  of  maternal  and 
child  health,  of  the  California  State 
Health  Department,  undertook  a  pilot 
project  designed  to  improve  Indian 
health.  A  commitment  of  $150,000  was 
made  to  the  State  department  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  At 
Governor  Reagan's  request,  nine  areas 
were  surveyed  and  four  were  to  be  se- 
lected to  participate.  But  the  survey 
foimd  that  all  nine  wanted  to  participate 
and  that  there  was  a  great  need  for  such 
a  program  in  all  nine  areas.  As  a  result. 
the  State  of  California  requested  addi- 
tional funds  so  as  to  include  all  the  areas. 
The  request  was  approved  and  they  se- 
cured a  1-year,  $245,000  grant.  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  gave  the  State  addi- 
tional funds  to  continue  the  program 
until  June  30,  1969.  Thus,  the  State  has 
received  a  total  of  $330,000  over  18 
months  for  demonstration  projects  in 
each  of  the  rural  Indian  reservation 
areas.  The  objectives  of  the  program  are 
community  health  education  and  the 
better  utilization  of  existing  health  facil- 
ities. The  projects,  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  tribal  council  on  subcon- 
tracts from  the  California  Department  of 
Public  Health,  have  been  successful  in 
)btaining  health  coverage  for  many  In- 
Uans  not  previously  covered,  in  securing 
faluable    assistance    from    the    medical 

immunity  and  have  been  of  help  in 
other  Indian-sponsored  community  or- 
ganization projects.  The  projects  have 
received  almost  unanimous  support  from 
groups  and  organizations  in  California 
which  are  interested  and  active  in  Indian 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
there  is  great  need  for  health  services 
by  California  Indians.  Since  1955,  the 
health  of  California  Indians  has  de- 
teriorated in  communicable  diseases  as 
well  as  chronic  diseases.  The  death  rate 
for  influenza  and  pneumonia  is  twice 
that  of  the  total  population:  tuberculo- 
sis, six  times;  accidents,  four  times;  and 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  four  times.  Indian 
mothers  fail  to  receive  adequate  pre- 
natal care  and  their  life  expectancy  is 
20  years  less  than  the  average  for  all 
Califomians.  Seventy  percent  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Indian  families,  with  an  average 
size  of  six  persons,  earn  less  than  $3,000 
annually. 

Mr.  President,  the  health  status  of  the 
Indian  in  California  indicates  a  need 
for  participation  in  the  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  California  rural  Indian 
health  demonstration  projects  have  been 
successful,  have  been  instrumental  in 
saving  several  lives  by  helping  people 
who  need  assistance  on  a  timely  basis, 
and  have  conducted  successful  health 
educational  campaigns.  Therefore,  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  allow  this 


program  to  continue.  The  need  is  there, 
the  program  is  working,  and  equity  de- 
mands that  California  Indians  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  these  rural  health 
projects.  It  would  be  indeed  unfortunate 
if  their  projects  were  not  continued. 
There  has  been  a  good  response  in  the  In- 
dian community  to  them  and  a  good  rap- 
port developed  between  the  Indians  and 
public  and  private  agencies.  Dr.  George 
C.  Cunningham,  in  a  letter  to  me,  put  it 
this  way : 

The  urgency  of  this  case  in  my  mind  stems 
from  the  fact  that  governmental  and  private 
agencies  working  with  the  Indians  have 
lacked  consistency,  integrity  and  continuity. 
Having  overcome  the  initial  skepticism  of 
the  Indian  communities  and  won  their  con- 
fidence, we  would  have  a  real  problem  re- 
storing services  if  there  was  any  hiatus  of 
funding. 

Thus,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  this  will  en- 
able the  funding  of  the  much  needed 
and  successful  California  rural  health 
project.  As  I  understand  it.  about 
$300,000  is  needed  for  this  California 
project.  Secretary  Finch  in  cooperation 
with  Governor  Reagan  and  me,  sent  Mr. 
Forrest  Gerard  to  examine  this  project. 
His  report  was  most  glowing  and 
laudatory  and  those  additional  funds 
will  help  make  available  the  funds  for 
the  California  rural  health  demonstra- 
tion project. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  amendment  would  add  $2  million  for 
Indian  health  services  all  over  America, 
including  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
taking  the  lead  in  this  particular  matter 
of  providing  money  for  health  care  for 
the  American  Indian. 

I  happen  to  serve  on  the  Apppropria- 
tions  Subcommittee  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
which  handles  health  care  for  American 
Indians.  We  provided  an  increase  this 
year. 

I  felt  at  that  time,  however,  that  the 
increase  we  provided  was  not  adequate 
enough.  A  few  days  ago,  I  had  a  visit 
from  the  Governor  of  Acoma  Pueblo  in 
New  Mexico.  And  he  and  his  delegation 
apprised  me  of  the  great  need  for  health 
care  in  the  Acoma  Reservation. 

This  is  something  that  is  sorely  need- 
ed not  only  in  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexi- 
co, but  also  aU  over  the  coimtrj'. 

The  Indian  is  the  forgotten  individual 
in  this  country  healthwise.  His  life  ex- 
pectancy, according  to  the  last  figures, 
is  about  49  years,  whereas  other  Ameri- 
cans have  a  life  expectancy  of  close  to 
70  years  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  in 
Congress  take  full  cognizance  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  Indian. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  render  a 
great  public  service.  I  think  it  will  pro- 
vide sorely  needed  health  care  all  over 
the  coimtry. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  has  been  sym- 
pathetic to  the  American  Indian.  How- 
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ever,  sometimes  we  net  burled  in  flacal 
flgures  which  are  involved  in  appropria- 
tions and  we  do  not  meditate  over  the 
great  needs  of  the  silent  people  of  this 
country. 

We  do  not  do  this  willingly  However, 
the  American  Indian  needs  our  help.  And 
I  think  It  is  about  time  that  we  do  some- 
thing about  It  I  am  not  trying  to  cast 
any  aspersions  on  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  think  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ls  very  sympathetic  to  the  needs 
of  all  Americans. 

I  merely  rise  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  taking  the  lead  in 
securing  this  vitally  needed  appropria- 
tion of  $2  million  additional  for  health 
care  for  the  American  Indian. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Pre.sldent,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  eloquent  and  in- 
fluential words  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  who 
has  such  wonderful  record  in  this  field. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Sebator  from  Arizona  who  also 
has  evidenced  great  concern  in  this  area. 
Mr  PANNIN  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  great  concern  for 
the  Indian  people  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  have  visited  Indian  hospitals  in 
the  last  few  months. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  recite  a 
little  story  of  a  vi5it  I  made  to  an  Indian 
hosprftal  at  Wlnslow.  Ariz.  2  months 
ago.  They  did  not  have  the  needed  facili- 
ties. They  did  not  have  the  personnel.  In 
fact.  I  was  told  that  when  they  wanted 
to  move  a  patient,  they  would  call  one 
of  the  oCQcers  in  the  police  department 
to  come  up  and  assist  them. 

I  checked  to  .see  why  they  would  be  so 
short  of  funds  I  found  that  this  was 
generally  true  m  other  Indian  hospitals 
in  Arizona.  I  think  this  is  a  very  needed 
additional  amount  of  money  that  .should 
be  appropriated  for  this  jast  cause 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  dLstin- 
guished  Senator  from  .Arizona. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  I  will 
take  only  a  moment  I  thank  the  distin- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
yielding 

I  very  much  support  the  effort  he  is 
making.  This  will  address  itself  to  a  very 
vital  need  m  this  country. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  testimony  during  the  hearings 
wa.s  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  each  year  over  the  last 
several  years  during  which  we  have  had 
a  specific  mental  health  program.  It  was 
indicated  during  the  hearing  that  there 
was  $19  million  m  the  regular  bill  and 
there  would  need  to  be  an  additional  $1 
million  included  in  order  to  bring  the 
funding  up  to  the  fiscal  year  1969  level. 
Mr  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  '  Mr.  Mondale  >  had  asked  for 
an  additional  $1  million  So.  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  accepted 
Mr  MoNDALE's  recommendation.  And  the 
bill  therefore  carries  an  additional  $1 
million,  to  bring  the  funding  up  to  the 
fiscal  year  1969  level. 

Mr  President.  I  think  that  the  Senator 


from  Oklahoma  has  made  a  very  sound 
case  for  $2  million  m  additional  money. 
I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 
The  Senator  has  a  right  to  ask  for  a 
roUcall  vote  if  he  wants  to  Or  i)erhaps 
other  Senators  would  like  to  have  one. 
However.  I  am  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  '.vill  do  the  best  I  can  to 
hold  It  in  conference. 

I  would  like  to  get  by  without  a  roll- 
call  ;f  we  could  in  the  interest  of  .saving 
time.  However,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
have  a  rollcall  vote,  he  may 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  President.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  tor  what  the  Senator  ha.<< 
-said  Other  Senators  are  interested  in 
the  amendment  and  would  like  to  have  a 
rollcall  vote.  I  therefore  ask  for  the  veius 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  McGOVERN  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  sup|X)rt  the  proposal  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr  Harris)  to 
increase  funds  for  Indian  health  serv- 
ices. No  group  of  Americans  is  more 
urgently  in  need  of  improved  medical 
care  than  the  Indian  citizens  across  the 
Nation.  I  know,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  and 
as  a  lifelong  South  Dakotan,  of  the 
desperate  physical  plight  of  the  Indian 
people. 

E\'ery  additional  dollar  invested  in  im- 
proved medical  care  will  be  returned 
several  times  in  the  form  of  a  healthier, 
stronger,  and  more  creative  citizenrj*. 

I  commend  Senator  Harris  for  his 
leadership  in  proposing  this  amendment 
to  assist  the  American  Indian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  '  Mr.  Anderson  > .  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  <  Mr.  Eastland  i  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Hol- 
LiNcs),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr. 
Inouye  I .  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts '  Mr  Kennedy  ' .  the  Senator  from 
.Minnt-sota  Mr.  McCarthy  >,  tlie  Senator 
from  Georgia  '  Mr.  Russell  > .  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  Mr.  Symington),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tydincsi, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  Mr.  Yarbor- 
oucH » ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young  >   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Kennedy'    would  vote     yea." 

Mr    GRIFT-'IN.   I   announce   that   the 

Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Cooper*  Is 

absent  because  of  lUne&s  in  his  ftimily. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 

MUNDTi   IS  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  I,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  > .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr. 
Tower  <  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bew- 
NBTT>.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood  I .  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  GoLDWATER* ,  aiid  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr  Smith  i  are  detained  on 
official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  .Senator  from 


Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
minols  (Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  80 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


|No.263Leg.l 

YEAS— «0 

Allcen 

Ooodell 

Mondale 

Allen 

Oore 

Montoya 

All.itt 

Oravel 

Moss 

Bayh 

OniBn 

Murphy 

Hellmon 

Oumey 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hansen 

Nelson 

liut^iKS 

Harris 

Pastore 

bru<ike 

Hart 

Pearson 

Burdlrk 

Hartke 

Pell 

Hvrd.  Va 

Hatneld 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Case 

HuRhea 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Cook 

JavlU 

Schwelker 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N  C 

Scott 

Cranston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith.  Maliu" 

Curtis 

Long 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

EKjmlnlck 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Eai?leton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McOovem 

Williams.  N  J 

Pannln 

Mclntyre 

WllliAms,  Del 

FHin^ 

Metcalf 

Young,  N  Dak 

Pui  bright 

Miller 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO- 
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.Anderson 

Inouye 

Smith.  lU 

Baker 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Bennett 

McCarthy 

Tower 

C>K.)per 

Mundt 

Tydlngs 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Yarborough 

Oeldwater 

Percy 

Young,  Ohio 

Hi)Uln«8 

Russell 

So  Mr.  Harris'  amendment  was  agreec 
to. 

EFFICIENT  AND  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF 
REVOLVING  FUND  OP  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H  R.  9233. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
9233)  to  amend  title  5.  United  State.<: 
Code,  to  promote  the  efficient  and  effec- 
tive use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Civi! 
Service  Commission  in  connection  witl; 
certain  functions  of  the  Commission  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing; 

Sec.  3.  Section  8340  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  ui 
the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  Each  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund 
based  on  Involuntary  separation  and  bavin;; 
a  conunenclng  date  after  Novemt>er  1.  196l'. 
but  before  January  2.  1970.  shall  be  Increased, 
from  the  commencing  date  of  the  annultv. 
by  5  percent  " 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
extending  to  Civil  Serv'ice  retirement  an- 
nuitants an  increase  from  November  1, 
1969.  to  January-  2.  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tH.R.  15209)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  one, 
two,  or  three  amendments  which  will  not 
take  much  time,  after  which  we  will  vote 
on  the  pending  bill.  Then,  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  bring  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  coal  mine 
safety  measure.  Tomorrow  we  will  take 
up  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation conference  report,  the  Tasca 
nomination,  and  other  conference  re- 
F>orts,  as  they  become  available. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  y\eld  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage  so  all  Senators  will  know  that 
there  will  be  a  record  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDEK   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  Senators  will  be  aware  of  the  time 
tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tonight,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  first  order  of 
business  will  be  nominations  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15209)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair*.  The  amendment  will  be 
.stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

.A.t  the  end  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
Department  of  State,  add  the  following: 

"administbation  of  foreign  aftaibs 
s.\laries  and  expenses 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries  and 
expenses,  administration  of  foreign  affairs,' 
5310,000,  to  be  made  available  only  to  the 
Passport  Office,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs,  and  any  amount  allocated  to 
such  office  under  the  Department  of  State 
.Appropriation  Act,  1970,  shall  not  be  re- 
fiuced  as  the  result  of  the  appropriation  of 
this  additional  amount." 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  can  be 
very  brief  about  this  amendment  because 
It  is  very  simple.  The  amendment  calls 
lor  an  appropriation  of  $310,000  for  the 
Passport  Office  of  the  State  Department. 
I  can  be  very  brief  because  there  is  no 
need  for  a  long  speech. 

The  head  of  that  office,  Miss  Frances 
G.  Knight,  stated  the  facts  all  too  clearly 
ill  a  message  which  all  of  us  received.  It 


was  sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  had  it  print- 
ed in  the  Record  yesterday. 
As  Miss  Knight  says : 

The  Passport  Office  ends  1969  In  a  bruised 
and  battered  condition,  thanks  to  arbitrary 
budget  cuts  resulting  in  reduced  personnel; 
lack  of  administrative  support;  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  changing  travel  patterns 
of  U.S.  citizens;  and  a  total  indifference  to 
the  predictable  results  of  the  forthcoming 
mass  travel  capability  of  the  Jumbo  jets  and 
the  SST. 

I  cannot  understand  how  we  can  spend 
taxpayers'  money  on  a  plethora  of  new 
programs  and  far-reaching  activities  yet 
fail  to  provide  American  taxpayers  a 
service  which  is  owed  to  them.  The  pass- 
port situation  in  my  State  is  absolutely 
abominable.  The  clerks  of  court  up  there 
will  no  longer  accept  passport  applica- 
tions in  many  areas,  which  means  most 
applicants  have  to  go  to  Hartford. 

But  Connecticut  is  only  one  example. 
I  suspect  that  my  colleagues  from  Mich- 
igan Eind  Texas  know  only  too  well  the 
disastrous  situation  which  exists  in  De- 
troit and  in  Dallas,  Houston  and  Fort 
Worth  when  citizens  try  to  secure  pass- 
ports. It  is  equally  bad  in  Alaska  and 
New  York.  Other  States  are  more  for- 
tunate in  having  adequate  persoimel  for 
the  moment. 

But,  Mr.  I*resident,  I  stress  the  words 
"for  the  moment."  If  Frances  Knight  is 
correct,  there  may  be  long  lines  of  people 
stretching  across  the  country  waiting  to 
get  their  passports.  This  amendment 
which  I  submit  is  very  simple.  It  will 
merely  earmark  sufficient  fimds  for  the 
Passport  Office  to  i^ure  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  always  be  able  to  get 
his  passport  in  timely  fashion. 

Miss  Knight  is  known  throughout  the 
Government  as  one  who  runs  an  extraor- 
dinarily efficient  office. 

She  is  a  dedicated  public  servant. 

This  Congress  must  not  be  the  cause 
of  terminating  the  good  work  being  done 
in  what  is  perhaps  the  only  truly  well 
run  office  in  the  whole  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  may  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  the  Passport  Office  is  perhaps  the 
only  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  makes  a  profit  on  its  yearly  opera- 
tions, a  profit  which  is  a  savings  to  the 
taxpayer.  In  fiscal  1969,  the  budget  for 
the  Passport  Office  was  $5,676,132.  The 
Passport  Office  brought  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  $16,550,703.  This  is  a  net  profit 
of  $10,874,571. 

Mr.  President,  the  Passport  Office 
needs  $310,000  in  additional  fimds  if  it 
is  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  We  ask  only  $310,000  for 
an  agency  which  is  bringing  a  profit  to 
the  taxpayers  of  some  $10.8  million. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
know  something  of  this  situation.  In  past 
years  it  has  been  my  imderstanding  that 
there  is  no  department  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  has  worked  with  greater  ef- 


ficiency than  the  Passport  Office.  I  had 
great  reason  to  deal  with  that  office  on 
many  occasions  in  my  former  employ- 
ment. I  got  to  know  the  Director.  I  can- 
not imderstand  why  this  office  should  be 
denied  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
job  which  has  been  doing  such  an  out- 
standing job. 

I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  raised  this  question 
tonight.  If  the  Senatoi  is  urging  help  for 
this  particular  office  imder  the  present 
directorship,  I  would  like  enthusiasti- 
cally to  join  him  and  be  associated  with 
him  in  whatever  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  my  name  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  I  think  there  is 
great  merit  in  this  request  for  an  in- 
crease in  funds.  This  is  a  situation  de- 
veloping that  is  going  to  become  very 
distressing,  if  it  is  not  already  so.  I 
think  that  this  money  is  urgently  needed 
and  that  it  should  be  appropriated. 
Therefore,  I  trust  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  consider 
accepting  the  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  here  objects  to  it.  If  the  chair- 
man would  accept  it,  it  would  expedite 
the  situation  in  view  of  the  time  element 
involved. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Mtjrphy)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ?  • 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  grabbing  the  ball 
and  running  with  it  here.  Miss  Knight's 
letter  was  so  appealing  and  her  case  was 
so  well  stated  that  I  could  not  help  but 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyee) 
and  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart),  who  Is  now  presiding, 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  ranking 
minority  member.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska will  speak  for  himself  on  it,  but 
I  think  we  are  all  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  not 
only  have  no  objection  but  I  should  like 
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to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  bringing  up  this 
Item  and  for  reheving  the  situation 
which  has  developed 

The  moneys  allowed  are  well  within 
the  fees  taken,  and  we  will  have  ren- 
dered a  proper  service  m  consideration 
thereof  Thus  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  bringing  the  matter  up  and  would 
heartily  concur  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  regard  to  its  being 
allowed 

Mr  DODD  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  tiie  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  R.\NDOLPH.  Mr  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  :i.sk  that 
it  best.ited 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  a.s  follows 

On  paite  7- line  13.  insert;  tile  following: 
and  rtmumhOT-  chapters  .iccordlngly 

'  Ch.vpter  IV     Departmftnt  or  Health, 
Education,    and    Weltarb 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  improve  health 
and  sarety  in  the  Nations  coal  mines, 
JIO.OOO.OOO 

■'Cn.\f>Ti;R  V— Department  of  the  Interior 

"For      e.xpenses      necessary      to      Improve 

health  and  safety  in  the  Nation's  coal  mines. 

»15,000,000  • 

Mr.  R.\NEX)LPH  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.;  consent  tiiat  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objecuon.  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  Safety  Act.  a,s  Sena- 
tors know,  is  hailmark  legislation.  The 
efforts  of  many  Members  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  m  the  other  body  have  con- 
tributed to  the  efTective  effort  to  pass 
a  strong  m.easure. 

Those  who  have  labored  on  thi.s  le;;- 
islation,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr  WiLn.\Ms'.  Senator  Jwits,  and 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
members.  Representative  De.nt.  and 
many  otiiers.  in  both  bodies,  are  very 
desirous  that  we  provide  tundmg  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  we  mu.st  ni>t  haniper  the 
em  or  cement  pro»rram  and  research  ef- 
fort Also,  the  beginning  uf  the  disability 
payments  at  a  later  date  I  have  dis- 
cussed thLs  amendment  with  the  able 
Senator  Mr  Bykd'  who  is  manager  of 
the  pending  bill,  and  others  of  the 
leadership 

Mr.  President,  I  state  again  that  the 
need  is  now  The  chairmen  of  the  Sub- 
committees on  Labor  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Dent  and  the  Senate  Mr  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  who  succe&sfixlly  man- 
a^ied  the  new  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  to  the  point  where  all  that 
remains  ls  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  by  the  Senate,  have  called 
attention  to  the  need  for  appropriations 
to  begin  administration  of  our  measure. 
We  beheve  that  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $15  million  for  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor  and  $10  million  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  timely  and  appropriate  in  the 


pending  measure  I  have  otiered.  with 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania '  Mr  ScHWEKER  I ,  an  amendment 
to  include  those  amounts  in  tWs  bill. 

I  am  informed.  I  must  e.xplain,  that 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  may  determine  its 
requirement  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  1970 
to  be  approximately  59  million  for  en- 
forcement requlremenus  of  the  act  and 
$16  million  for  research 

Consequently  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
should  know  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  make  an  appraisal  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  progre.ss  in  meeting  its  responsibil- 
ities and  iikewi.se  make  an  asse.s.sment  of 
:Us  fiscal  position  when  the  tlrst  .supple- 
mental of  1970  IS  under  development 
early  next  year 

Mr  President,  ue  must  not  hamper 
either  the  enforcement  prof;ram  or  the 
research  efTorts  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
or  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments placed  on  them  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  coal  miners  of 
this  Nation  and  to  begin  in  an  adequate 
manner  the  program  ot  disability  pay- 
ments provided  in  the  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  measure 

We  are  grateful,  I  emphaMze,  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  Mr.  Byrd' 
who  has  given  effective  aid  in  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  for  his  co- 
operation Our  colleague,  the  manager  of 
this  bill,  has  agreed  to  the  amendment. 
Ml-  BVRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  discu.ssed  this  amendment 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Hrusk.a  >  and  we  concur  in  its  acceptance. 
The  amendment  puts  back  language 
which  the  committee  had  subtracted  in 
title  4.  but  the  arflendment  now  being 
offered  restores  the  language  of  chapter 
4. 

Therefore.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  clerk  may  be 
allowed  to  re-number  the  titles  and  make 
other  technical  changes  that  would  be 
nece.soitated  by  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  am  gratified  to  yield 
to  my  helpful  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr  SCHWEIKER  I  want  to  say  that 
I  strongly  support  the  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, and  other  committee  members,  in 
.■>'gard  to  the  pending  amendment. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  bill  is 
'tie  most  significant  piece  of  industrial 
health  safety  legislation  to  come  out 
•  )f  Congress  in  several  decades. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  important 
tart  and  am  very  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment,  and  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  Mr  R.^n- 
noLPH'  very  much  for  yielding  to  me, 
and   for  Ins  leadership 

Let  me  add  that  the  amendment  would 
provide  badly  needed  additional  funds 
to  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  or- 
der that  they  might  lose  no  time  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provision.^  of  the  new  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  legislation. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  would 


receive  an  additional  $15  million  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  balance  of  tiiis 
fiscal  year.  This,  if  anything,  is  a  mode.st 
increase,  since  it  is  estimated  that  all  the 
new  safety  provisions  will  mean  an  an- 
nual cost  of  $47  million  over  the  current 
operating  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Of  this  amount,  about  half  would  be 
used  for  enforcement  purposes,  such  hs 
the  hinng  of  additional  mine  inspectors 
Tile  remaining  half  would  go  into  a 
stepped-up  program  of  coal  mine  safety 
re.search  that  the  new  lct:islati.jn  requires 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  conduct. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  receive 
under  this  amendment  $10  million.  Ab.nit 
S3  5  million  is  needed  to  promote  health 
if.search  on  the  black  lung  program  and 
start  the  massive  lung  X-ray  program  for 
miners  provided  for  in  the  bill.  And  $6.5 
million  will  be  needed  in  order  to  fill  some 
■  if  the  first  compensation  claims  to  be 
filed  by  those  disabled  miners  and  their 
tamllies  eligible  for  compensation  under 
the  new  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  indeed  a  reason- 
able request  for  added  funds  and  failure 
to  provide  them  would  undermine  the 
start  of  the  comprehensive  coal  mine 
health  and  .safety  program  which  thi.s 
oody  and  the  other  body  have  already 
supported  so  vigorously 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  realize 
that  the  hour  is  late  and  I  understand 
the  Senate  interest  is  in  getting  on  with 
this,  but  at  the  very  least.  I  would  like 
to  register  the  concern  of  the  admini.'- 
tration  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  con- 
ference on  coal  mine  safety  legislation 

The  administration  advocated  and 
supported  meaningful  coal  mine  safety 
legislation. 

There  is  disappointment,  franklj-,  with 
the  final  result  The  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  considerably  higher  than  was 
anticipated— in  the  neighborhood  of  $300 
million. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Mr  Javitsi  and 
other  material  which  provides  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  legislation. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   Department  or   Labor, 

Washington.  DC 
Subject:  Title  IV.  coal  mine  safety  bill. 
Hon  Jacob  K  JAvrrs, 
U  S  S>:nate. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Javits  We  ha\e  consLstently 
^upp<jrted  the  principle  that  workers  must  be 
prmided  \*lth  adetjuate  protection  under 
workmen  s  compeujailnn  laws  and  that  the 
State  system  of  svich  laws  .should  be  coi.- 
'inued  iind.  where  needed  Improved 

When  I  testified  on  June  3.  1969.  before 
•he  Select  Subconunlttee  on  Labor.  I  said 
We  do  wish  to  siipp<jrt  the  State  system. 
I  .igree  .vith  you  that  there  are  many  In- 
adequacies in  the  system,  and  we  have  to  de- 
'.elop  a  way  of  getting  at  thoee  Inadequacies  " 

When  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  testi- 
fied on  March  26  1969.  before  the  House 
General  Lab<jr  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  m  connection 
with  '.he  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
.\v' .  he  supported  the  then  existing  section 
of  the  bill  that  would  provide  a  motivation 
for  the  States  to  act  in  meeting  the  miners' 
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needs  through   Improvement  In  State  com- 
[x>nsatlon  law. 

While  we  have  consistently  supported  the 
improvements  in  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law,  we  do  not  believe  that  superlm- 
positlon  of  a  Federal  system  Is  necessary  to 
iimpensate  coal  miners  who  are  disabled  be- 
,  ;iuse  of  pneumoconlosi.s 

With  Its  provision  tor  a  Federal  take  over 
if  compensation  payments,  it  is  our  consid- 
ered judgment  that  the  beneiit  section  as 
set  forth  in  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  Is  not  the 
proper  approach  for  the  protection  of  the 
•.vorkers. 

We  believe  that  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  through  any  necessary  Improvement 
in  the  system  of  State  workmen's  compensa- 
rion  laws  In  his  testimony  on  March  26,  1969, 
I  he  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  said:  "Work- 
:iiens  compensation  has  traditionally  been 
provided  through  a  system  of  State  laws.  The 
s'ates  possess  procedures  and  know-how  in 
•he  workmen's  compensation  field.  It  Is  our 
present  judgment  that  reliance  should  con- 
tinue to  be  placed  on  that  system  of  State 
l.iws."  We  continue  to  support  this  position. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  Title  IV  if 
enacted  into  law  would  constitute  an  intru- 
sion into  the  State  workmen's  compensation 
.-ystem.  we  are  troubled  by  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  program  We  are  here  considering 
:i  program  that  over  the  next  few  years  will 
cost  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Our  concern  .is  to  the  potential  cost  of  Title 
IV  IS  based  on  the  ongoing  experience  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1965.  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania began  a  limited  version  of  the  benefit 
program  as  outlined  in  Title  IV.  Title  IV, 
however,  would  be  much  more  costly  in  that 
;t  would  provide  benefits  at  a  higher  rate  of 
.  nipensatlon  .u'.d  to  additional  categories 
if  people 

The  Pennsylvania  Act  presently  applies  to 
Miir.ers  who  are  totally  and  permanently  dls- 
.ibled  primarily  due  to  pneumoconiosis.  When 
the  Pennsylvania  program  was  under  study 
prior  to  enactment,  the  best  estimates  were 
that  between  5  and  8  thousand  claimants 
would  eventually  become  qualified.  Since 
January  1966.  the  Commonwealth  has  pro- 
cessed more  than  45.000  claims,  and  benefits 
are  presently  being  paid  to  25.600  miners. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  backlog  of  approxi- 
mately 4.000  claimants  who  will  probably 
tjualify  under  the  Pennsylvania  law.  The 
cost  implications  of  such  numbers  are  ob- 
\  lous. 

If  this  Title  should  be  enacted  Into  law 
the  Congress  woiUd  be  singling  out  one  group 
of  workers  who  have  contracted  a  specific 
di.sease  for  payment  of  special  workmen's 
lumpensatlon  benefits.  Unfortunately,  there 
.ire  I 'her  categories  of  workers  who  are  sub- 
ject to  other  diseases  in  their  occupational 
trade  or  process.  State  law  now  applies  to 
these  workers.  Should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enact  a  special  benefit  program  for 
the  coal  miners  other  groups  of  workers 
would  seek  similar  protection.  A  hodge- 
podge mixture  of  State  and  Federal  compen- 
sation law  could  ensue. 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  Title  IV 
13  Inappropriate  for  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
Sincerely, 

George  P.  Shultz. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 


V  S    Department  op  the  Interior, 
Washington.  DC  .  December  12.  1969. 
Hon.  Jacob  K   Javits. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washingt07i.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Javits  In  response  to  your 
request,  estimates  of  the  Federal  costs  of  the 
benefit  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  have  been  de- 
veloped These  estimates  were  developed  after 
I  oiLsuUation  between  this  Department  and 
the  Department   of   Health.   Education,   and 


Welfare;   the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Several  major  problems  In  preparing  cost 
estimates  developed.  The  language  of  the 
draft  provision  of  the  bill  does  not  define  the 
term  "total  disability  due  to  pneumoconi- 
osis". It  simply  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  by 
regulation,  prescribe  standards  for  deter- 
mining whether  a  miner  Is  totally  disabled 
due  to  pneumoconiosis.  The  standards  estab- 
lished by  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  such  determination  are  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  determining  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram. Prom  conversations  with  the  Commit- 
tee staff,  it  is  not  clear  Just  what  the  inten- 
tion is  with  resp>ect  to  the  establishment  of 
criteria  for  determining  eligibility  due  to 
total  disability  from  pneumoconiosis.  If  the 
standards  established  by  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  allow  those  nUners  to  qualify 
under  this  program  who  do  not  otherwise 
qualify  for  disability  benefits  under  the  so- 
cial security  program,  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $300  million  or  more  during  the  first 
year.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  standards 
established  by  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  similar  to  the  standards  established 
under  the  social  security  program,  based  on 
the  Pennsylvania  experience  which  is  admin- 
istered under  comparable  standards,  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  could  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $150  iruUion  or  more  dur.ng 
the  first  year.  If  the  standards  established  by 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  to  be 
somewhere  in  between,  the  cost  of  course 
could  range  between  these  two  figures. 

The  figures  attached  to  this  letter  liave 
been  computed  on  the  basis  of  both  assump- 
tions set  out  above  Any  attempt  to  offset 
these  costs  by  l>enefits  otherwise  payable  for 
total  disability  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  extremely  diSicult.  No  exact  figures 
are  available  indicating  the  numoer  of  min- 
ers presently  receiving  total  disability  bene- 
fits due  to  pneumoconiosis.  Also  various  as- 
sumptions were  made  regarding  the  age  of 
the  potential  beneficiaries,  the  number  of 
dependents,  mortality  rates  and  other  Influ- 
encing factors.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  assumptions  underlying  the  attached  fig- 
ures may  have  Introduced  a  margin  of  error 
into  the  estimates,  the  magnittide  of  which 
is  unknown. 

The  estimates  do  not  reflect  State  costs, 
which  in  future  years  would  be  considera'ole. 
nor  do  they  consider  Federal  administrative 
costs  of  determining  eligibility  and  making 
payments.  It  may  cost  $3,000,000  or  more, 
including  the  cost  of  medical  services,  to 
make  initial  determinations  of  disability  due 
to  pneumoconiosis.  In  addition,  there  would 
be  a  continuixig  cost  of  preparing  and  issuing 
benefit  checks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
OP  1969 — Estimated  Federal  Cost  of  Bene- 
fit Payments 

SUMMARY 

Plan  I 

The  Federal  benefit  provision  will  be  simi- 
lar in  experience  to  the  Pennsylvania  Pneu- 
moconiosis Benefit  Law. 

The  criteria  for  disability  are : 


1.  The  miner  must  have  X-ray  evidence  of 
pneumoconiosis. 

2.  The  miner  must  be  completely  dis- 
abled— not  able  to  engage  in  any  gainful 
employment. 

First  year  cost  without  offsets,  $154,650,000. 
Twenty-year  cost  without  offsets,  $1,200,- 
000,000. 

Plan  II 
Criteria  for  disability : 

1.  X-ray  evidence  of  pneumoconiosis. 

2.  Evidence  of  physical  impairment. 

3.  Age. 

First  year  cost  without  offsets,  $383,650,000. 

Twenty-year  cost  without  offsets,  $2,980,- 
000,000. 

Assume: 

1.  The  Federal  benefit  provision  will  be 
similar  in  experience  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Pneumoconiosis  Benefit  Law.  The  criteria 
for  benefits  are: 

( 1 1  The  miner  must  have  X-ray  evidence 
of  pneumoconiosis. 

(2)  The  miner  must  be  completely  dis- 
abled— not  able  to  engage  In  any  gainful 
employment. 

A.  On  10/1/69,  25,579  miners  were  on 
Pennsylvania's  benefit  rolls.  Two  thousand 
win  be  transferred  in  the  next  18  months 
from  workmen's  compensation  to  benefit  pay- 
ment by  virtue  of  having  exhausted  bene- 
lits  under  workmen's  compensation.  Total 
on  benefits  7/17/71,  27.579. 

B.  Based  on  workmen's  compensation  data, 
62  percent  of  those  compensated  are  anthra- 
cite miners,  and  38  percent  are  bituminous 
miners. 

27.579x38^;  =  10.500  bituminous. 
27  579x62";  =17.079  antiiracite. 

C.  In  1952  and  1969  Pennsylvania  liad  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  the  underground 
bituminous-coal  miners. 

10.500x4  =  42.000,  total  number  of  bitu- 
minous miners  in  the  inactive  population 
who  meet  the  Pennsylvania  criteria, 

D.  In  the  active  miners,  the  Public  Health 
Service  found  3  percent  with  X-ray  evidence 
of  advanced  pneumoconiosis — 80,000  <  .30 
=  2,400. 

E.  Total  bituminous  miners  eligible  for 
benefits — 42.000  -  2.400  =  44,400. 

F.  There  are  no  anthracite  mines  in  any 
State  other  than  Pennsylvania.  Number  of 
anthracite  miners  on  the  Pennsylvania  ben- 
efit roll,  17,079. 

G.  Total  number  of  bituminous  miners 
and  anthracite  miners  eligible  for  benefits — 
44.000  -  17.000  =  61.400. 

H.  Assume  7,000  men  (4,500  bituminous 
miners  and  2,500  anthracite  miners  i  are  on 
or  will  qualify  for  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation— 61.400  -  7,000  =  54,400  total  eligi- 
ble miners. 

I.  Assume  each  miner  has  1.5  dependents. 
Federal  pavment  is  $2,657 — 54.400  X  2.657  - 
$145,000,000. 

J.  Widows  benefits,  $9,650,000,  for  a  total 
of   $154,650,000    ($145,000,000    -    $9,650,000). 

Criteria  for  total  disability: 

1.  X-ray  evidence  of  pneumoconiosis. 

2.  Evidence  of  physical  Impairment. 

3.  Age. 

Population  at  risk  In  1952: 

Bltumlnous-coal   miners 400,000 

Anthracite    miners 120,000 

Total    520.000 

Mine  population  in   1952  and  1969: 


1952  wo 

k  force 

1969  wo 

k  force 

Age  group 

Number  of 
men 

Su 

rviung  in 
IP.  1969 

Age  1969 

Number  ol 
men 

Age  group 

20'to'24                

48.000 

47.000 
57.000 
52. 000 
94.000 
56.000 
17.000 
6.000 

37  to  41 
42  to  46 
47  to  51 
52  to  61 
62  to  71 
-2  to  76 
Over  77 

9,600 
12.600 
11.200 
20.800 

15.200 
7.200 
4.000 

20  to  24 

25  to  29 

., 60.000 

.'5  to  29 

30to34        

56.000 

20  to  34 

35to44 

45  to  54      

55  to  59 
60  to  64 

104.000 

76. 000 

36.000 

-.....,             20.000 

35  to  44 

45  to  54 
5b  to  59 
60  to  64 

Total 

..=...... 400,000 

329.  000 

80. 000 
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AaBume  93  "<■  of  surviving  men  m  1952 
work  force  now  over  61  ire  eligible  for  bene- 
flu.  or  75  OOO 

Assume  of  the  surviving  men  In  the  52 
to  61  age  groiip  in  the  1952  work  force,  10  000 
are  stlli  in  '.he  work  force  and  thnt  25  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  group  atc  eligible  for 
benefits,  or  Jl  000 

■  94.000  lesa  10,000  divided  by  4  equals 
21  000  . 

.Vasume  that  m  the  present  work  force  the 
number  of  ellglbles  is  the  same  as  the  num- 
ber with  pneumoconloels-  80.000  times  10 
equals  8. OOO 

Total  bituminous  miners  presently  nn  State 
workmen's  compensation  plan,  4  500  for  a 
total  of  99  500 

Anthracite  Miners  See  Plan  I  for  basic 
data) 

Employed  in  1952-120,000  All  are  no 
longer  employed  In  anthracite  mines  Aa- 
sume  80  percent  mortality  Number  of  sur- 
vivors m  19fl&     48  000 

•Assume  75  percent  are  over  61  and  eligible 
for  benent.s,  36  iXW 

Assume  50  percent  of  those  less  than  61  are 
eligible  for  beneflts  6  iXK) 

Adsume  of  the  6.000  presently  In  the  an- 
thr»clt«  work  force.  30  percent  would  qual- 
ify,  1.200,   for  a  toUl  of  43,200 

Presently  re*«lvlng  Sute  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 3,S0««  which  leaves  40,700 

Total  bituminous  miners.  99,500;   total  an- 
thracite miners.  40,700:  for  a  total  of  140.200 
•A^ume  each  case  haa  15  dependents   Fed- 
eral payment  is  (2,657 

Total  coat  of  miner  beneflu     HO. 200  tlmee 
»2,657  equals  •374,000.000. 
Widow  coet.  •9,860,000. 

Total  cost.  »383,850  000  i  »374.000.000  plus 
9.650,0001 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  realize 
that  the  conference  report  is  not  before 
the  Senate  at  this  moment,  but  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Vlrgmia  would  fund  that  leKislation. 
Although  there  might  be  some  technical 
questions  raised  to  the  amendment  be- 
cause the  conference  report  has  not  yet 
been  adopted  I  realize  that  we  are  going 
to  move  on  to  the  conference  report  yet 
this  evening  so  I  .shall  not  object 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President.  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  which  I  ask  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  .vill  be  stated 

The  ietjislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  13,  insert  the  following, 
and  renuiiibfr  chipters  ^I'-irdlngly 

CHAPTER    IV 

■  DEP.\RTMENT   OF    LABOR 


construction  Jobs  The  estimated  cost  of 
death  and  injury  in  th.at  mriu.stry  runs  at 
a  minimum  of  $3  billion  a  :.ea'  In  order 
to  enable  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
implement  the  Construction  Safety  Act, 
funds  are  vitally  nece.ssai-y 

I  understand  that  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  uf  iidmini.stration  i<{ 
a  safety  act  of  this  loalure  runs  at  ap- 
proximately $1!  per  wcrker  There  are 
approximately  2  1  to  2  M  million  con- 
.struction  workers  on  Federal,  federally 
financed,  and  federally  Hs,vi.-t<'d  protect,s 
It  IS  highly  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
at  ;ea.st  $2  million  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  so  that  It  may 
begin  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  this  re- 
cently enacted  le;,'l.slation 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirRinJa,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  am  ver>'  hapf)y  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  I  know  that  I  .speak  for 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  '  Mr,  Hruska  • 
m  so  doing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  agreeing  U)  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  slated. 

Tlie      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  10.  after  line  3.  insert : 

"MAaiTiuE    Administration 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  que.s- 
lion  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ui.- 
dersiand  that  the  bill  is  just  about  ready 
lor  third  readint; 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  for  reason.s 
which  may  or  may  not  become  apparent 
later — this  is  done  with  the  approval  of 
the  joint  leadership — with  the  under- 
standing that  when  we  return  to  this 
bill  It  will  be  to  come  to  the  third  read- 
mer.  that  the  pending  business  be  laid 
aside  temporarily  and,  if  there  is  no  ob- 
lection  to  that  request,  that  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  be  called  up. 

May  I  say,  contrary  to  what  I  said  ear- 
lier. It  is  very  possible  that  the  Defen.se 
appropriation  conference  report  may 
also  come  up  tonight,  as  long  as  so  many 
Senators  are  on  the  floor. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 


•WAGE  AND   LABOR  STANDARDS 
AD.MLNISTRATION 

Pur    expenses     necessary     to     implement 
the  Federal  Construction  Safety  Act  of  1969 
PL    41    64)    «2  OOO.OOO    " 

Mr  WILLI.VMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Pre.sident  la.st  August,  the  Con.strucfon 
Safety  Act  was  enacted  into  law— Public 
law  91-54— to  provide  for  improved 
health  and  :>af  ety  conditions  m  tiie  build- 
ing trades  and  construction  industry  In 
all  Federal  and  federally  financed,  or 
federally  assisted  construction  projects. 

The  t-riactinent  of  the  Construction 
Sarety  Act  offers  great  hope  of  reducing 
the  dreadfully  high  fatality  and  Injury 
rates  m  the  construction  industry  Last 
year   alone.    2.800    men    were    killed    on 


"STATE      MAUNE     SCHOOLfl 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  State 
Marine  Schools'  for  The  Maritime  Academy 
for  the  State  of  Michigan,  S130.000  ■ 

Mr,  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan 
I  Mr    Hart  I   be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr  Hart 
m  the  chair'  I  am  deluthted  to  ask  if 
there  is  any  ub.iection  to  the  reiiuest  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.'  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  st)  ordered. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  at  the 
beKinning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  was  no 
Maritime  Academy  for  the  State  of 
Michigan  Thus,  there  oould  be  no  re- 
que.st  in  the  budget  .submitted  for  this 
fiscal  year  But  there  :.s  now  a  Maritime 
Academy  .servim;  the  Great  Lakes  in 
Michigan  at  Northwestern  MKhi.-an 
Colleite. 

The  authorization  for  this  appropria- 
tion has  been  approved  and  is  law  .\nd 
the  institution  has  been  established  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958.  un- 
der which  Federal  as.sistance  is  provided 
for  State  marine  .schools,  the  pending 
amendment  would  provide  Federal  funds 
for  assistance  to  a  [jrotrram  that  is  al- 
ready underway 

I  have  discu.s.sfd  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
:4inia  Mr  Byrih  and  'he  distinguished 
rankini;  mmunty  member  of  the  commit- 
tee Mr  Hruska  I  and  ;t  is  my  under- 
-standmg  they  have  no  objection 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirL'inia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Michigan  states 
the  case  correctly  He  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ■  Mr. 
Hruska  '  and  with  me.  and  we  have 
agreed  to  accept  it. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing; 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  2917  i 
to  improve  the  health  and  safety  con- 
ditions of  persons  working  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  of  the  United  States.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  lesrisiative  clerk  read  the  report. 

For    conference    report,    see    House 

proceedings     of     December     16.     1969. 

paees         39462-39481.         Concressionai 

Record  » 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obectton  to  the  present  consideration  o: 
the  report? 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  Senate 
.nroceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  October  2,  1969.  this  body 
passed  a  coal  mine  health  and  .safety 
law  by  a  record  unanimous  vote  of  74  to 
zero.  Less  than  1  month  later,  the  House 
passed  the  coal  mine  bill  by  a  vote  of 
389  to  4.  Last  night,  at  10:30  pjn..  our 
colleagues  nn  the  House  side  accepted 
the  conference  report  by  a  vote  of  333 
to  12.  Today.  I  submit  to  this  body,  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
so  that  we  may  .send  this  bill  without 
any  delay  on  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture and  final  enactment  Into  law. 

Mr  President,  all  12  Senate  conferees 
have  signed  the  reiJort  which  Is  in  the 
nature  of  a  .substitute. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  most 
gratifying  complete  cooperation  I  have 
received  on  this  bill  from  all  Senate  con- 
ferees. The  ranking  majority  member 
'Mr,  Randolph  I  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  'Mr  Javitsi  have  worked 
with  me  in  the  development  of  this  bill 
and  In  its  passage  many  long  hours.  My 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  has  brought 
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to  this  legislation  his  special  kno'wledge 
of  the  health  and  safety  problems  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  and  the  special 
concerns  of  his  constituents.  My  col- 
league from  New  York  has  brought  to 
this  bill  his  bipartisan  desire  for  ef- 
fective health  and  safety  legislation. 
Both  the  majority  and  minority  staffs 
have  given  of  themselves  unselfishly. 
They  are  to  be  commended. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  successful 
in  insisting  on  all  provisions  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  which  provided  more  effective 
protection  to  the  coal  miners.  The  con- 
ference report  reflects  an  effect  by  the 
conferees  of  both  Houises  to  blend  the 
l)est  of  the  Senate  bill  with  the  best  of 
the  House  amendments.  I  firmly  believe 
the  conferees  have  achieved  the  most 
effective  coal  mine  health  and  safety  law 
ever  considered  by  Congress. 

Briefly,  the  conference  report  re- 
flects the  Senate  conferees'  Insistence 
on  the  Senate's  lower  coal  dust  standard, 
and  on  the  Senate's  closed  end  conver- 
sion period  for  explosion-proof  equip- 
ment. In  addition,  your  conferees  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  the  Senate's  more 
-tringent  penalties  for  criminal  viola- 
tions of  the  act. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  a  summary  of  the  major  pro- 
vi.sions  of  the  bill. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  summary 
\as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
.t,s  follows: 

Summary   of   Major   Provisions 
title   i general 

1 1 )  Grants  authority  for  the  promulgation 

•f   mandatory   health   and   safety   standards 

.  the  .Secret.-iry  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 

referred  to  as  the  "Secretary").  The  Secre- 

'.iry   promulgates   all   mandatory  standards, 

.It  IS  responsible  for  developing  and  revising 

nly  m.indatory  safety  standards.  The  Secre- 

■  iry    of    Health.     Education,     and     Welfare 

HEW  I     is    responsible    for    developing    and 

■evlslng    mandatory    health    standards.    No 

tindard  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  shall 

reduce  the  protection  afforded  miners  below 

■.hat    provided    by    the    Interim    mandatory 

i.ealth    and    safety    standards    contained    In 

•iiles  II  and  III.  respectively, 

I  2)  Provides  opportunity  for  a  representa- 
'.'.e  of  miners,  whenever  he  has  reasonable 
.rounds  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  a  man- 
i.iMry  health  or  safety  standard  exists  or  an 
imminent  clanger  exists  In  a  mine,  to  obtain 
n  immediate  inspection  of  such  mine. 

1 3  1    Provides  a  minimum  of  at  least  four 
nnual  inspections  of  each  mine.  Also  pro- 
ides  a  minimum  of  one  spot  inspection  dur- 
.:ig  every  five  working  days  of  a  mine   (A) 
i.ii  liberates  excessive  quantities  of  methane 
r   other   explosive    gases   during   its   opera- 
vnns.   iB)    in  which  a  methane  or  other  gas 
:'nition  or  explosion  has  occurred  which  re- 
.lited    in    death    or   serious    injury    at    any 
•.;ne  during  the  previous  five  years,  or   iC) 
..e  Secretary  believes  has  especially  hazard- 
is  conditions. 

4)   Establishes  the  procedural  mechanism 

:  ir    hndlng    d;».ngerous    conditions   or    vlola- 

'.ons  cf  ;.tandards  In  mines,  ai^.d  for  the  is- 

:ance    tt     notices     and     orders — including 

■■;'hdrawal  orders —  relative  to  such. 

5 1    Provides    administrative    and    judicial 
:!'\  lew  procedu.es. 

'  t)  I  Establishes  mandatory  civil  penalties 
I  up  to  $10,000  for  operator  violations  of 
•  Undard  or  any  other  provision  of  the  Act. 
:  .-t.ibUshes  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $250  to 
.1  lu'.ner  wlio  wilfully  violates  specified  pro- 
'  isiuns  of  the  .\ct  (.smoking,  carrying  of 
matches,   etc).    Provides    criminal    penalties 


for  any  operator  who  wilfully  violates  a 
standard  or  knowingly  violates  or  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  orders.  Upon  convic- 
tion, such  operator  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000  and  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  one  year  for  the 
first  conviction,  and  for  subsequent  convic- 
tions, by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000 
and/or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  years.  Also  establishes  similar  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  to  any  director,  officer,  or 
agent  of  a  corporate  operator  for  like  viola- 
tions, failures,  or  refusals  Criminal  penalties 
are  also  provided  for  false  statements,  repre- 
sentatloriB.  or  certifications  relative  to  the 
Act,  and  for  the,  Introduction  and  delivery  In 
commerce  of  any  equipment  for  use  In  a 
coal  mine  which  Is  falsely  represented  to  be 
In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

(7)  Provldee  for  pay  guarantees  to  miners 
Idled  by  a  withdrawal  order. 

(8)  ProhlWtfe  the  discharge  or  other  dls- 
crlmlnatlon  against  a  miner  for  exercising 
rights  under  the  Act. 

TITLE    n INTERIM    MANDATORY    HEALTH 

STANDARDS 

(1)  BBtabllshee  Interim  mandatory  health 
standards  effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

(2)  Requlree  eacli  operator  to  take  accu- 
rate samples  of  the  amount  of  resplrable 
dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere.  The  samples 
are  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  and  ana- 
lyzed and  recorded  by  him. 

(3)  BBtabllsbes  a  3.0  milligram  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  (mg/m')  dust  standard  effec- 
tive six  months  after  enactment.  Extensions 
of  time  to  comply  with  the  standard  (per- 
mits for  noncompliance)  may  be  granted  by 
the  Panel  (established  by  section  5)  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  standard. 

(4)  EM»bUshes  a  2.0  mg/m"  dust  standard 
effective  three  years  after  enactment,  but 
the  Panel  may  grant  permits  for  noncompli- 
ance to  an  operator  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  additional  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  standard. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  'Welfare  has  the  continuing  authority, 
beginning  one  year  after  enactment,  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  dust  standard  Ijelow  the 
levels  established  by  the  Act  to  levels  which 
will  prevent  new  Incidences  of  respiratory 
disease  and  the  further  development  of 
such  dlseabe  In  any  person. 

(6)  Each  operator  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  mstklng  a  chest  x-ray  available 
to  each  miner  within  eighteen  months  after 
enactment,  again  three  years  later,  and  at 
such  subsequent  intervals  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare but  not  to  exceed  every  five  years.  Each 
worker  who  begins  work  In  a  coal  mine  for 
the  first  time  shall  be  given  a  chest  x-ray 
at  the  commencement  of  his  employment 
and  again  three  years  later.  If  the  second 
x-ray  shows  evidence  of  the  development  of 
pneumoconiosis,  the  worker  shall  be  given 
an  additional  x-ray  two  years  later.  The 
x-rays  may  be  supplemented  by  other  tests 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  also  re- 
sponsible for  reading,  classifying,  and  re- 
cording all  results  of  x-rays  and  other  med- 
ical tests. 

(7)  Any  miner  who  shows  evidence  of 
the  development  of  pneumoconiosis  shall  be 
afforded  the  option  of  transferring  from  his 
position  to  another  jxjsltion  in  any  area  of 
the  mine  where  the  resplrable  dust  concen- 
tration is  not  more  than  2.0  mg/m».  Ef- 
fective three  years  after  enactment,  the  op- 
tion of  transfer  shall  be  to  a  position  in  an 
area  of  the  mine  where  such  concentration 
Is  not  more  than  1.0  mg/m=,  or  If  such  level 
of  concentration  is  not  attainable  in  the 
mine,  to  an  area  where  the  concentration  is 


the  lowest  attainable  below  2.0  mg/m«.  Any 
miner  so  transferred  shall  not  receive  less 
than  the  regular  rate  of  pay  received  by 
him  Immediately  prior  to  transfer. 

(8)  Incorporates  the  noise  standard  pre- 
scribed under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act,  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  improve 
upon  such  standard. 

TITLE    in INTERIM    MANDATORY   SAFETY    STAND- 
ARDS FOR   UNDEHCROUND   COAL    MINES 

1 1 )  Establishes  interim  mandatory  safety 
standards  effective  three  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

(2)  Establishes  detailed  requirements  to 
provide  for  safer  working  conditions  in  un- 
derground coal  mines.  These  Include  require- 
ments with  regard  to  roof  support,  ventila- 
tion, combustible  materials  and  rock  dust- 
ing, electrical  equipment,  trailing  cables, 
grounding,  underground  high-voltage  dis- 
tribution, underground  lowr  and  medium- 
voltage  alternating  current  circuits,  trolley 
and  trolley  feeder  wires,  fire  protection,  maps, 
blasting  and  explosives,  hoisting  and  man- 
trips,  emergency  shelters,  communications, 
escapeways.  and  other  miscellaneous  matters. 

(3)  Establishes  requirements  for  the  use 
of  permissible  equipment  in  all  underground 
coal  mines.  Requires  that  all  electric  face 
equipment  at  gassy  mines  and  all  such  small 
equipment  at  all  mines  he  permissible  within 
15  months  after  enactment.  It  Is  also  re- 
quired that.  In  the  case  of  mines  not  pre- 
viously classified  as  gassy  which  are  below 
the  watertable.  such  large  equipment  must 
be  permissible  in  15  months,  but  the  Panel 
may  grant  extensions  of  time  (permits  for 
noncompliance)  of  not  to  exceed  In  the  ag- 
gregate an  additional  33  months  If  the  Panel 
determines,  based  on  specified  criteria,  that 
the  operator  Is  unable  to  comply  with  the 
permissibility  requirements  because  of  un- 
availability of  permissible  equipment.  In  the 
case  of  such  mines  which  are  located  entirely 
above  the  watertable,  it  Is  required  that  such 
large  equipment  be  permissible  within  51 
months  after  enactment  but  the  Panel  may 
grant  extensions  of  not  to  exceed  2  additional 
years  on  a  mlne-by-mlne  bEisis  because  of 
unavailability  of  such  equipment. 

TITLE    rv BLACK    LUNG    BENEFITS 

(1)  Provides  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
for  death  or  total  disability  due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis. 

(2)  Coal  miners  and  former  coal  miners 
who  are  totally  disabled  due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis ■will  receive  beneflts  at  a  rate  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  minimum  monthly  payr 
ment  to  which  a  disabled  Federal  employee 
in  grade  GS-2  would  be  entitled  at  the  time 
of  payment.  This  represents  approximately 
$136  per  month.  Widows  of  coal  miners  and 
former  coal  miners  whose  deaths  are  due  to 
pneumoconiosis  or  whose  deaths  occurred 
while  receiving  total  disability  beneflts,  re- 
ceive benefits  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
totally  disabled  miners.  The  rates  prescribed 
above  are  increased  for  dependents  at  the 
rate  of  50  percent  for  one  dependent  (widow 
or  child) ,  75  percent  for  two  dependents,  and 
100  percent  for  three  or  more  dependents. 
The  benefits  for  miners  and  widows  will  be 
reduced  on  account  of  payments  under  the 
workmen's  compensation,  unemployment 
compensation,  or  disability  insurance  la'ws  of 
the  State  and.  In  the  case  of  miners  only,  on 
account  of  excess  earnings,  as  provided  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  benefits  payable 
under  that  Act. 

(3)  The  following  presumptions  are  used 
in  determining  entitlement: 

A.  If  a  miner  who  is  suffering  from  pneu- 
moconiosis was  employed  for  10  years  or  more 
in  an  underground  coal  mine,  there  shall 
be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  the  pneu- 
moconiosis arose  out  of  such  employment. 

B.  If  a  miner  worked  ten  years  in  such  a 
mine  and  died  of  a  resplrable  disease,  there 
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win    be    a   rebu'tRble   presumption    that    his 
death  was  due  to  pneiimoconlosls 

C  If  .»  miner  Is  suffering  from  ur  dies  from, 
an  advanced  irreversible  stage  of  pneumo- 
coniosis, It  w!U  be  irrebutably  presumed  his 
death  or  total  disability  was  due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis 

i4i  Claims  flled  before  December  31  1972, 
will  be  processed  by  the  3ecret<iry  r>f  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  m  a  manner  similar 
to  that  he  uses  for  processing  clalm.s  for  dis- 
ability under  the  Social  Security  Act  If  the 
claim  Is  flled  after  December  31,  1971,  bene- 
fits under  that  claim  may  be  paid  only  until 
January  1.  1973  Claims  riled  on  or  after 
January  1.  1973.  will  be  processed  under  the 
appropriate  State  workmen's  compensation 
law  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined 
It  had  adequate  coverage  for  pneumoconiosis 
He  will,  generally  -ipeaklng  determine  a  State 
law  to  have  .idequare  lOvprige  for  pneumo- 
coniosis If  the  cash  benefits  under  such  law 
and  the  criteria  for  determining  eligibility 
are  no*  less  favorable  r.>  the  claimant  than 
those  applicable  to  claims  flled  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973  Where  the  applicable  State  work- 
men's compensation  law  does  not  provide 
adequate  ooverige  for  pneumoconiosis,  the 
persons  entitled  to  benefits  will  have  their 
claims  processed  so  far  as  applicable i  under 
the  '^rms  (if'the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
WorCTrs'  Conrpensatlon  Act 

i5i  In  the  case  of  claims  filed  on  or  after 
Janu.iry  1.  1973  no  payments  of  benefits  may 
be  made  .ifter  seven  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Act. 

TTTLE     V — ADMINISTR.\TION 

1 1  I  Provides  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  health  and  saferv  research  to  be 
carried  out  bv  the  -Secretarv  of  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  the  .Secretarv,  re- 
spectively 

t2\  Requires  the  Secretary  to  expand  pro- 
grams ror  the  education  and  tratnlne  of  op- 
erators, agents,  thereof,  and  miners  in  acci- 
dent-control, healthful  -vorking  conditions, 
and  in  the  use  of  coal  mining  equipment  and 
techniques 

i  3  I  Provides  for  economic  assistance  to  any 
small  business  concern  operating  a  coal  mine 
to  meet  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  Act 
Such  assistance  shall  be  given  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration 

(4)  Specifies  qualifications  and  training  re- 
quirements for  eniployees  of  the  Secretary, 
particularly  inspectors, 

TlMFTAEIE  OF  ACTIOVS  BY  SfcrfT^RY  OF  THt 
iNTFRIf.R  .\ND  SEfRlTAP.Y  r,F  HE.\LTH  EdITA- 
TIO.N     .^NDWflFARf 

1  Action  and  due  date  after  enactment] 

1.  Publish  proposed  health  and  safety 
standards  for  surface  coal  mines  (Sec  101 
(1)1.  Secretarv  of  Interior.  15  months  after 
enactment 

2  Publish  proposed  health  and  safety 
standards  for  surface  areas  of  underground 
coal  mines  iSec  101  du.  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior.  15  months  after  enactment. 

3  Ptibllsh  all  interpretations:  regulations, 
and  instructions  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act  iSec  lOKJii.  Secretary  of  Interior, 
immediarely 

4  Appoint  separate  advisory  committee  on 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  research  iSec 
1021.  both  secretaries.  3  months  after 
enactment 

5  Prescribe   methods,    locations,   intervals 
and  manner  of  sampling  respirable  dust  (Sec 
202ia)).  both  secretaries,  jointly,  2   months 
after  enactment 

6  Establish  time  schedule  for  reducing 
respirable  dust  concentrations  below  estab- 
lished levels.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  beginning  12  months  after 
enactment 

7  Prescribe  specifications  for  taking  chest 
roentgenograms  (Sec  203  (ai).  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  within  6 
mi^nth.i  after  enactment. 


8  Establish  and  publish  proposed  man- 
datorv  health  standards  re  noise  (Sec  206». 
both  secretaries  withm  6  months  after 
enac'ment 

9  Prescribe  manner  for  testing  noise  level 
at  a  coal  mine  (Sec  206  (,  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  within  6 
.months  after  enactment 

10  Initial  approval  of  roof-control  plans 
(Sec  302(al  i ,  Secretary  of  Interior.  5  months 
after  enactment 

11  Prescribe  minimum  air  quantity  and 
velocity  reaching  working  lace  iSec  303(bi  ). 
Secretary  of  Interior,  within  6  months  after 
enactment 

12.  Prescribe  maximum  respirable  dust 
level  for  intake  aircourses  iSec  303(b(i. 
Secretary  of  Interior,  within  15  months  after 
enactment 

13  Initial  approval  of  ventilation  and 
methane  and  dust  control  plan  (Sec  303 (oi  ), 
Secretary  of  Interior,  within  6  months  Mfter 
enactment 

14  Initial  approval  of  plan  of  emergency 
action  when  mine  fan  stops  (Sec  303(t)). 
Secretary  of  Interior,  within  5  months  after 
enactment 

15  Conduct  survey  of  availability  of  per- 
missible electric  face  equipment  and  publish 
same  i  Sec  305( an  5i  l .  Secretary  of  Interior. 
within    12   months  after  enactment 

16  Prescribe  procedures  and  safe?iiards  for 
making  repairs  on  high-voltage  lines  (Sec. 
307(di),  Secretary  of  Interior,  within  3 
months  after  enactment 

17  Establish  minimum  requirements  for 
flrefighting  equipment  (Sec  31 1  (  ai  i  Secre- 
tary of  Interior.  3  months  after  enactment 

18  Prescribe  specifications  for  fire  suppres- 
sion devices  (Sec  311(e)  i.  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, within   15  months  after  enactment 

19  Require  that  devices  for  warning  of 
fires  be  Installed  on  belt  conveyors.  (Sec 
ailigii.  Secretary  of  Interior,  within  5 
months  after  enactment 

20  Prescribe  schedule  fur  monthly  fire  sup- 
pression devices  on  belt  haulageways  (Sec. 
311(gi).  Secretary  of  Interior.  3  months 
alter  enactment 

21.  Prescribe  Illumination  standards  (Sec 
317(e)).  Secretary  of  Interior,  within  12 
months  after  enactment 

22.  Establish  methane  limits  in  or  on  sur- 
face coal  handling  facilities  (Sec  317(hi). 
Secretary  of  Interior,  wnthln  15  months  :(fter 
enactment 

23  PrescrilDe  minimum  standards  for 
emergency  medical  .iid.  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welf.ire.  within  3  months 
after  enactmen* 

2i  Prescrit.)e  improved  methods  re  provid- 
ing adequate  oxygen  (Sec  317(o)  i .  Secretary 
of  Interior,  after  oper.itive  date  of  Title  III 

25  Establish  procedures  for  issuing  per- 
mits re  hazards  from  cave-ins  of  tunnels 
under  water  (Sec  317(ri  i.  Secretarv  of  In- 
tenor,  prior  to  operative  date  of  title  III 

26  Propose  standards  for  preventing  ex- 
plosion from  gases  other  than  methane  and 
for  testing  such  gases  (Sec  317(t)).  Secre- 
tarv of  Interior,  within  15  months  after 
enactment 

27  Prescribe  minimum  Federal  .standards 
for  "certified"  or  "registered  '  persons  (Sec 
3l8(ai  I ,  Secretary  of  Interior,  prior  to  opera- 
tive date  of  title  III, 

28  Establish  requirements  for  persons 
quallhed  as  electricians  (Sec  318(b)  ),  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  prior  to  operative  date  of 
title 

29  E.stnbllsh  specifications  re  permissible 
(Sec  318(C)),  Secretary  of  Interior,  prior  to 
operative  date  ff  title 

30  Prescribe  procedures  for  field  testing 
and  approval  of  electric  face  equipment  (Sec 
"USdi  I,  Secretary  of  Interior,  prior  to  opera- 
tive date  of  title. 

31  Study  or  ways  to  c(Xirdinate  Federal  and 
State  activities  in  the  field  of  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  (Sec  512).  Secretary  of 
Interior,  as  soon  as  practicable  alter  enact- 
ment. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  major  issues  m 
conference  concerned  the  program  of 
dLsability  benefits  to  victims  of  black 
lung  and  their  widows.  A.s  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  during  the  debates 
on  this  bill,  tho  Senate,  by  a  unanimous 
rollcall  vote  of  91  to  0.  added  to  the 
health  and  safety  bill  a  temporary  black 
lung  benefits  piottram  It  was  a  program 
which  called  for  an  initial  1-year  period 
of  full  Federal  funding,  and  2  years  of 
Federal-State  matching,  under  stan(j- 
ards  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Hou.se  version  was  drastically  different 
in  that  it  authorized  benefits  to  be  paid 
to  any  elii^ible  claimant  who  flled  his 
claim  within  the  next  7  years.  All  tiie.se 
payments  were  to  be  funded  from  the 
Federal  TreasuiT. 

The  bills  had  one  major  concept  in 
common.  They  both  lecoirnized  that  the 
States,  with  rare  exception  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  had  sorely  neglected  to 
provide  any  effective  benefit  program  lor 
the  ruined  victims  of  this  dreadful  dis- 
ease 

F^irthermoie.  both  bills  to  correct  this 
nes-'lcct.  provided  that  Federal  standi ;ds 
would  apply  to  determination  of  ei.m- 
bility  for  benefits. 

The  Senate  conferees  had  some  decree 
of  succe.ss  In  i;etting  the  House  to  reci  de 
from  the  full  Federal  funding  and  com- 
plete State  exclusion  from  a  disability 
b(>nefits  proKram.  I  say  some  degree  of 
success.  Under  the  House  amendment 
the  Federal  Treasury  would  have  bo'ne 
the  resix)n.sibility  for  claims  filed  wit:, in 
7  years.  Although  the  House  would  ::ot 
completely  recede  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. It  did  attree  to  a  procram  under 
which  the  F'ederal  Government  would  ac- 
cept the  financial  burden  for  the  50.UOO 
miners  who  have  already  been  disabled 
and  are  no  longer  employed,  or  sho'ald 
be  no  loncer  forced  to  strutrcle  through 
another  days  work  in  the  mines.  Miners 
or  widows  filing  claims  within  the  first 
2  years,  would  be  paid  benefits  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  an  average  of  less 
than  S50  a  week.  For  ponsons  disabled 
thereafter,  the  burden  would  fall  on  the 
State  workmen's  comi>ensation  piociam 
unless  the  State  refused  to  accept  'he 
res[)onsibility.  If  the  State  choases  iiot 
to  fulfill  this  obligation  to  the  di.sab!ed 
coal  miners,  the  employers  would  be  le- 
quired  to  accept  the  obligation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  and  le- 
sponsible  provision.  I  believe  that  ihis 
bill  IS  a  most  effective  and  responsible 
piece  of  legislation  offering  promise  :tnd 
hope  to  our  Nation's  coal  miners 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adojn  the  nii- 
ference  reiwrt. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  at  ihis 
point  a  complete  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  conference  report 

Ther?  being  no  objection,  the  analy.sis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FtoERAi.  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act— 
Sel-tion-by-Section  A.nalvsis  and  Ex- 
planation 

The  following  analysis  and  explanation 
discusses  all   the   provisions  of   the   Fedeial 
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Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Conference  Committee. 

Sectwn   1 

This  section  cites  the  act  as  the  "Federal 
Coal   Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969." 

Section  :?    Findings  and  purpose 

This  section  makes  certain  congressional 
findings  relative  tJ3  the  need  for.  and  desir- 
ability of.  legislation  to  improve  the  health 
and  s.afety  of  the  Nation's  coal  miners.  It 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  operators  of 
co.il  mines,  with  the  assistance  of  the  miners, 
have  I  he  primary  responsibility  to  prevent 
accidents  and  occupational  disease.  It  de- 
clares that  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  estab- 
lish immediately  comprehensive  Interim 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards,  to 
require  that  improved  standards  be  devel- 
1^  j>ed.  to  require  compliance  by  the  operators 
.'.nd  the  miner.-:,  to  aid  the  States  In  develop- 
nit:  State  health  and  safety  programs,  and  to 
improve  present  research  and  training  pro- 
grams in  this  field  Thus,  the  overall  objec- 
t;-, e  of  the  Act  is  to  eliminate  unsafe  and  un- 
hiMlthful  conditions  and  practices  and  to 
provide  benefits  for  miners  and  dependents 
urMicted  by  occupatlonally  caused  respiratory 
disease  and.  in  accomplishing  this  objective, 
it  IS  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that  It  be 
construed  liberally 

Section  3.  Definitions 

This  .section  defines  various  terms  used  In 
t!;e  act. 

The  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Secretary 
01  the  Interior  or  his  delegate. 

The  dpflnltlon  of  an  "operator"  is  designed 
t  '  be  ,'us  broad  as  possible  to  Include  any  In- 
<:i  vidual.  organization,  or  agency,  whether 
ci-.vner.  lessee  or  otherwise,  that  operates,  con- 
trols, or  supervises  a  coal  mine,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  It  does  not.  however,  in- 
clude persons  whose  primary  responsibility 
Is  to  run  the  mine  or  supervl.se  employees 
.'■irh  as  a  superintendent  or  foreman  unless 
.v!u  h  per.sons  meet  the  statutory  definition  of 
operator.  Tr.ese  are  the  agents  of  the 
oijerator. 

The  definition  of  a  "coal  mine"  Is  broad 
and  intended  to  cover  all  areas  and  facilities 
o;  xmderground  and  surface.  Including  auger. 
f  .il  mines 

The  definition  oi  .m  "imminent  danger" 
i  broadened  from  that  m  the  1952  act  in 
ri  cognition  of  the  need  to  be  concerned 
\uth  any  condition  or  practice,  naturally  or 
oherwise  caused,  which  may  lead  to  sudden 
ci'ath  or  injury  before  the  danger  can  be 
ao.ited.  It  is  not  limited  to  Just  disastrous 
t'pc  accidents,  as  \n  the  past,  but  .ill  acci- 
dents which  could  be  fatal  or  nonfatal  to  one 
'  r  more  persons  before  abatement  of  the 
c  mdltlon   or  practice  can   be  achieved. 

The  definition  of  an  "accident  "  Includes, 
hit  IS  not  limited  to.  such  occurrences  as 
t:iine  fires,  ignitions,  explosions,  roof  falls,  or 
inundations  It  also  includes  any  other  oc- 
t  irreiice  which  causes  injxiry.  whether  or  not 
li.st  time  resiilts,  or  death  to  one  or  more 
persons. 

Section  4    Mines  subject   to  act 

This  section  establishes  that  all  coal  mines 
•;ie  operations  or  products  of  which  aflfect 
r  niinerce  and  each  operator  and  every  miner 
of  such  mine  are  subject  to  this  act.  It  ap- 
plies to  surface,  a.s  well  as  underground  coal 
mines  which  affect  commerce.  Including  those 
f  lal  mines  which  provide  coal  to  the  United 
States  under  contract  or  other  ag'-e?ment 
r^nd  to  coal  mines  located  on  Federal  lands. 

Section  5.  Interim  coinpliance  panel 
Ihis  section  establishes  a  five-member 
Ciovernment  panel  to  consider  applications 
:  'r  noncompliance  permits  under  sections 
202  and  305  of  the  act.  The  section  author- 
: -fs  the  Panel  to  utilize  the  services,  per- 
.'-  ninel  and  other  as.'^istanjp  of  the  Depart- 
tiients  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Interior.   Commerce,   and   Labor  in   carrying 


out  Its  functions  without  regard  to  any  lim- 
itations in  other  statutes  relative  to  provid- 
ing such  services,  personnel,  or  other  assist- 
ance or  the  funding  of  such  assistance  and 
to  appoint  hearing  examiners  to  carry  out 
hearings  under  those  sections  in  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Decisions  of  the  Panel  shall  be 
subject  to  review  under  section  106  The 
Panel  will  continue  In  existence  until  com- 
pletion of  Us  functions  under  those  two  .-ec- 
tions  and  then  will  terminate  automatically. 
The  Panel  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  Congress. 

TITLE  I. GENERAL 

Section  101.  Health  and  safety  standards: 
review 

Sutwectlon  (a)  of  this  section  requires  the 
Secretary,  in  the  manner  described  later,  to 
develop,  promulgate,  and  revise  improved 
mandatory  safety  standards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  the  prevention  of  Injuries  in 
coal  mines  subject  to  the  act.  He  Is  also  re- 
quired to  promulgate  the  mandatory  health 
standards  which  are  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  "Wel- 
fare, as  hereafter  described.  It  Is  noted  that 
resp>onslblllty  for  establishing  any  health 
standard  under  this  Act  rests  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  no  manda- 
tory health  or  safety  standard  may  be  so  pro- 
mulgated which  reduces  the  protection  af- 
forded miners  below  that  afforded  by  the  in- 
terim standards  contained  In  titles  II  and 
III  of  this  Act  or  below  standards  subse- 
quently promulgated  under  this  section. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  when  he  de- 
velops mandatory  safety  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary must  consult  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, representatives  of  States,  appropriate 
representatives  of  coal  mine  operators  and 
miners,  advisory  committees  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  other  Interested  persons. 
In  developing  safety  standards,  in  addition 
to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of 
safety  protection  for  the  miners,  other  con- 
siderations should  be  the  latest  available 
scientific  data  In  the  field,  technical  feasibil- 
ity of  the  standards,  and  experience  gained 
under  this  and  other  safety  statutes. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  develop  and  revise  Improved  mandatory 
health  standards  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  the  prevention  of  occupational  diseases 
of  coal  miners  In  the  same  manner  as  safety 
standards  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  When  he  has  developed  or  revised  a 
mandatory  health  standard,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  -will  trans- 
mit it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who 
will  publish  It  in  the  Federal  Register  as  a 
proposed  mandatory  health  standard. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
publish  proposed  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
to  allow  Interested  persons  at  least  30  days 
to  submit  "written  data  or  comments.  There- 
after, unless  an  objection  is  filed  as  provided 
In  subsection  (f),  the  Secretary  may.  in  the 
case  of  a  safety  standard,  after  consideration 
of  all  the  data  and  comments  which  have 
been  submitted,  promulgate  the  standard 
with  any  modifications  he  deems  appropriate. 
In  the  case  of  a  health  standard,  unless  an 
objection  Is  filed,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  may.  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  such  30-day  period,  and  after 
consideration  of  all  relevant  data  and  com- 
ments transmitted  to  him.  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  promulgate  the  standard  "with  such 
modification  as  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  may  deem  appropriate. 
Section  5.  Interim  compliance  panel 

This  section  establishes  a  five-member  Gov- 
ernment panel  to  consider  applications  for 
noncompliance  permits  tinder  sections  202 
and  305  of  the  act.  The  section  authorizes 
the  Panel  to  utilize  the  services,  personnel 


and  other  assistance  of  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Interior, 
Commerce,  and  Labor  in  carrying  out  its 
functions  without  regard  to  any  limitations 
in  other  statutes  relative  to  providing  such 
services,  personnel,  or  other  assistance  or  the 
funding  of  such  assistance  and  to  appoint 
hearing  examiners  to  carry  out  hearings 
under  those  sections  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Decisions  of  the  Panel  shall  be  subject  to 
review  under  section  106.  The  Panel  "will 
continue  in  existence  until  completion  of  its 
functions  under  those  two  sections  and  then 
will  terminate  automatically.  The  Panel  shall 
make  annual  reports  to  the  Secretary  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress. 

TITLE    I.— CENERAI. 

Section   101.   Health    and   safety  standards: 
reiHeio 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  requires  the 
Secretary,  in  the  manner  described  later,  to 
develop,  promulgate,  and  revise  improved 
mandatory  safety  standards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  the  prevention  of  injuries  in 
coal  mines  subject  to  the  act.  He  Is  also  re- 
quired to  promulgate  the  mandatory  health 
standards  which  are  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, as  hereafter  described. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  no  manda- 
tory health  or  safety  standard  may  be  so 
promulgated  which  reduces  the  protection 
afforded  miners  below  that  afforded  by  the 
standards  contained  in  titles  II  and  ill  of 
the  act.  It  Is  noted  that  resjionslblllty  for 
establishing  any  health  standard  under  this 
Act  rests  "with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  "when  he  de- 
velops mandatory  safety  standards,  the  Sec- 
retar>-  must  consult  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, representatives  of  States,  appropriate 
representatives  of  coal  mine  op>erators  and 
miners,  advisory  committees  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  other  Interested  persons. 
In  developing  safety  standards,  in  addition 
to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of 
safety  protection  for  the  miners,  other  con- 
siderations should  be  the  latest  available 
scientific  data  in  the  field,  technical  feasi- 
bility of  the  standards,  and  experience  gained 
under  this  and  other  safety  statutes 

Stibsectlon  (dl  of  this  section  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  develop  and  revise  Improved  mandatory 
health  standards  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  the  prevention  of  occupational  diseases 
of  coal  miners  in  the  same  manner  as  safety 
standards  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Inteinor  under  subsection  (ci.  When  he  has 
developed  or  rerevlsed  a  mandatory  health 
standard,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  "will  transmit  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  "who  shall  publish  it  In 
tlie  Federal  Register  as  a  propiosed  manda- 
tory health  standard  This  subsection  clearly 
delineates  the  health  responsibility  of  the 
Secretan-  of  Health.  Education,  pnd  Welfare 
from  the  safety  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
t.ary  of  the  Interior. 

Subsection  lei  requires  tlie  Secretary  to 
publish  proposed  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
to  allow  Interested  persons  at  least  30  days  to 
submit  written  data  or  comments.  There- 
after, unless  an  objection  is  filed  as  pro- 
■1  ided  in  subsection  ifi.  the  Secretary  may, 
in  the  case  of  a  safety  standard,  after  con- 
.■^ideratioii  of  all  the  data  and  comments 
which  have  been  submitted,  promulgate  the 
standard  with  any  modifications  he  deems 
appropriate.  In  the  case  of  a  health  standard, 
unless  an  objection  is  filed,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may.  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  30-day  period,  and 
after  consideration  of  all  relevant  data  and 
comments  transmitted  to  him.  direct  the 
Secretary  to  promulgate  the  standard  with 
such  modification  as  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare  may  deem  appropri- 
ate 

Subsec'.lon    ifi    provides    that    dvirlnn    the 
perlxl   fixed   for  submission   of  written   data 
and  comments  as  described  In  the  preredlng 
subsectlc  n    anv    in-erested    person    may    file 
written  objection  to  the  proposed  standards 
stating  the  ground  therefore  ;tnd  requesting 
a  public  hearing  The  .Secretary  will  then  pub- 
lish   In    the   Pedera;    Register   a   notlcf   speci- 
fying the  proposed  -standard  to  which  objec- 
tions have  been  fliwi  and  hearing  requested 
Subsection    igi    provides    that    tne   appro- 
priate Secretary  will  promptly  hold  a  public 
he.irlng    Wlthm   60   days   after   the    hearing, 
the  appropriate  Secretary  will  malce  public  his 
findings  of  fact  in  the  Federal  Register    The 
Secret. rv    may    pr.  ^ulIgate    the    mandatory 
safety   standard    wl-h   »uch    nuKllflcations   as 
ha     deem^     appropriate      The     Secretary     of 
Health     Eklucatlon.   and    Welfare   may   direct 
tne  Secretary  to  promulgate  '.he  health  stand- 
ard with  my  mcxliftcatluns  :he  Secretary  of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare    dpems    ap- 
propriate  If  either  .Secretary  determines  after 
hearings  that  i  proposed  standard  shiuild  not 
be    promulgated    or    should    be   .m  wllBed.    he 
must    pubU.sh    his    reasons    therefur    in    the 
Federii  Regl.ster 

The  requirement  of  publtcatlun  under  this 
subsection jjisrves  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
It  !».  the  ub;e<nive  of  this  .\ct  'hat  both 
Secretaries  take  appropriate  steps  to  injure 
that  ,u-tlon.s  taken  under  thu  .Act  will  be 
as  public  as  p>oeslble 

Subsection  -  h  i  provides  that  mandatory 
standard.s  promulgated  as  described  above 
w;ll  oe  effective  uptn  publication  in  the 
Federal  Regls'er  unless  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary specifies  a  later  date 

Subsection  1 1 1  requires  the  Secretary  to 
publish  pn  posed  mandatory  health  ind 
safety  standards  fur  surface  coal  mines  and 
additional  st.axidard.s  for  surface  wnrk  area.s 
of  undergrf)und  coal  minea  within  12  months 
after  the  enacjnent  of  the  act 

Subsection  i  J .  provides  that  existing  inter- 
pretations, regulations,  and  instructions  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  under  the  1962  act  and  other 
statutes  would  continue  In  effect  until 
changed  <>r  modified,  so  long  as  they  <ire  not 
m  conflict  with  this  act  These  relate  to  ad- 
minutratlve  Instructions,  interpretations, 
and  regulations,  .some  of  which  are  now  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Register  .Mso.  there  are 
some  regulations,  such  as  those  relating  to 
permissibility  of  equipment,  that  must  con- 
Unue  until  changed  to  avoid  administrative 
problems.  In  some  cases.  Items  .jn  permis- 
sibility and  tire  protection  would  be  modified 
or  superseded  un^er  this  act  These  instruc- 
tions. interpretat;on.s.  .and  regulations  are 
to  be  published  for  purposes  of  consolidat- 
ing them  in  one  pl.ice  and  for  information  to 
the  miners  and  operators 

Subsection  i  Ic  i  requi.'-es  that  copiles  of 
proposed  standards  .and  regxilatlons  be  pro- 
vided to  the  operators  .md  the  miners 
Sertion  102  Advxsrtry  commif f cc.j 
This  section  directs  the  Secretary  and  tiie 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  appoint  tw.j  separate  mandatory  advisory 
coninuttees  In  the  field  of  coal  nriine  health 
.md  safety  research  Both  committees  would 
have  Government,  iw;  well  \&  non-Govern- 
ment members  It  would  iiso  authorize  the 
appointment  of  ,.ther  advisory  ommltteea 
on  other  matters  Members  of  advisory  com- 
mittees who  are  not  governmental  employees 
will  be  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis  at  a  rate 
not  in  e.xce.ss  of  that  prescribed  fr.r  grade 
OS-  18  In  the  general  schedule  The  chair- 
man and  the  majority  of  non-Government 
members  must  have  no  interests  In  the  in- 
dustry. 


Section  103.  Inspections  and  tnve.ntigations 

SubsecUon    lai    of    this    secuon    provides 

that  there  shall  be  frequent  Inspections  and 


Inveatlgatlona  In  coal  mlnea  by  authorized 
repreaentaUves  of  the  Secretary.  Theae  In- 
spections and  Investigations  shall  b«  made 
for  the  following  purpxjees 

(1)  Obtaining,  utilizing,  and  dlsBenalnat- 
ing  Information  relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions,  causes  of  accidents  and 
causes  of  diseases  and  ph>-Blcal  ImpalrmenU 
originating  In  coal  mlnen; 

131  Gathering  Information  with  respect  to 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards: 

i3i  Determining  whether  an  Imminent 
danger  exists  In  a  coal  mine:  and 

1 4)  Determining  whether  or  not  there  Is 
compliance  with  the  mandatory  health  and 
.safety  standards  or  with  any  notice,  order  or 
decision  issued  under  thi.s  title 

For  purposes  of  determining  whether  an 
imminent  danger  exLsts  in  a  mine  and  de- 
termining whether  or  not  there  Is  com- 
pliance with  a  mandatory  health  and  safety 
standard  or  with  a  notice,  order  or  decision 
Issued  under  the  title,  no  advance  notice  of 
the  Inspection  shall  be  provided  to  any  per- 
son, and  the  representative*  of  the  Secre- 
tary are  required  t-o  make  inspections  of  each 
underground  (-oal  mine  throughout  lt«  en- 
tirety at  least  four  times  a  year 

Subfiectlon  ib)  of  this  .section  provldea 
that  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentatlveiB  shall  have  a  rlc;ht  of  entry  to  a  coal 
mine  for  the  purpose  of  making  Inspections 
or  investigations  It  provldea  the  same  au- 
thority for  the  .Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  or  his  authorized  repre- 
senutlve  for  the  purpose  of  developing  Im- 
proved maJidaMry  health  standards.  It  also 
provides  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  relat- 
ing to  Investigations  >uid  records  shall  be 
available  to  the  .Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  m  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  the  act 

Subsec'-lon  (ci  authorizes  the  Secretary 
by  agreement,  to  utilize  'he  services,  per- 
sonnel, and  fac-llltles  if  anv  Federal  .>gency 
in  carrying  out  the  act  This  provision  d  jes 
not  prohibit  the  -Secreuu":.-  from  contracting 
for  the  services  of  SUte  agencies  However 
the  .Secretary  may  not  delegate  his  enforce- 
ment responslbiiltle*  to  State  agencies  and 
personnel. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  the  .Secretary  with 
various  prt>ccdiu-es  and  jKjwera  necessary  ;n 
connecUon  with  the  investigation  of  acci- 
dent* or  other  matters  relating  to  health 
and  safety  conditions  at   ,i  mine 

Subeectloa  lei  requires  the  operator  of  a 
ooal  mine  In  which  .in  ,iccident  occurs  to  no- 
tify the  Secretary  and  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  evidence  relaUng  to  the  cau.se  there- 
of. The  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative Is  required  to  take  .appropriate  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  life  of  any  ;>ersoii  where 
an  accident  occum  In  a  coal  mine  and  rescue 
and  recovery  work  Is  riece.-«ary  In  such  a 
case  he  may.  If  he  deems  it  appropriate,  su- 
pervise and  direct  reacue  and  recovery  .u-tlv- 
Ity 

Subsection  if)  authorizes  repre.sen  tat  Ives 
of  the  Secretary  to  lAsiie  appropriate  orders 
So  Insure  'Me  .safety  of  per.suns  In  a  coa;  mine 
In  which  an  iiccident  has  occurred  The  op- 
erator of  such  a  mine  mvist  obtain  the  ap- 
prf»vai  of  such  representative  of  any  plan  to 
recover  any  person  In  the  mine  or  to  re- 
cover the  mine  or  to  return  affected  areiis  i:.f 
the  mine  uj  nornval 

Subsection  igi  makes  it  clear  that  If  the 
miners  in  a  mine  have  rea.sonab;e  grounds 
to  believe  th  it  a  standard  Is  being  violated 
or  an  imminent  danger  exists,  tiieir  .repre- 
sentative has  a  right  to  an  Immediate  spe- 
cial lii.spectlon  by  notifying  the  -Secretary  or 
his  delegate  in  the  quickest  f.ishlon  possible, 
either  orally  or  in  writing  Such  notification. 
If  oral.  must,  however,  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  sent  to  the  Secretary  and  a  copy  pro- 
vided the  operator,  except  that  such  copy 
shall  not  ■  intain  the  uanieo  of  the  miners 
or  their  repreaentatlve  if  the  person  giving 
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the  notice  so  requests.  The  Inspector  need 
not  await  the  receipt  of  such  written  notice 
As  used  here  and  throughout  the  Act  the 
term  representative  of  the  miners"  Includes 
any  Individual  or  organization  that  repre- 
sents any  group  of  miners  at  a  given  mine 
and  does  not  require  that  the  representative 
be  a  recognized  representative  under  other 
labor  laws  A  law^-er  for  the  miners  could 
also  be  a  representative. 

Subsection  (h)  authorizes  representatives 
of  the  miners  to  accompany  the  authorl/e-i 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  on  his  in- 
spection of  a  coal  mine.  This  provision  shal' 
not,  however,  conflict  with  the  prohibition 
against  advance  notice  of  Inspections. 

Subsection   di   requires  Irregular  spot  in- 
spections every  five  working  days  at  mines 
where  the  Secretary  finds  certain  hazards 
SecHon  104.  Findings,  notices,  and  orders 
Subsection  la)  provides  that  If  an  Inspector 
finds  the  existence  of  an  imminent  danger 
in  any  mine,  underground  or  otherwise,  he 
must  Immediately  Issue  a  withdrawal  order 
to  the  operator  requiring  him  to  wlthdr;iw 
the  men  from  the  mine  or  area  thereof  af- 
fected  and  prevent  entrance  by  anyone  to 
that  mine  or  area,  except  those  miners  nec- 
essary to  abate  the  hazard.  Withdrawal  must 
be  to  a  safe  area  The  order  remains  In  effect 
until  an  inspector  determines  that  there  is 
no   danger    The   Imminent   danger   may   be 
due    to   a   violation   of   a    mandatory   safety 
standard  or  some  other  cause  not  covered 
by  a  standard.  Including  natural  causes.  It 
should  be  emphasized  at  this  point  that  the 
operator  has  a  duty  under  the  Act  to  with- 
draw persons  from  a  mine  or  area  thereof 
affected    by    an    Imminent    danger    without 
waiting  for  an  Inspector  to  order  It, 

Subsection   ibi    provldea  authority  for  an 
Inspector    to    Issue    notices    of    vlo.atlons   uf 
standards,  providing  time  to  abate  the  vio- 
lation   Where   abatement   Is   not   completed 
within    the    time    prescribed,    the    Inspector 
must  Issue  a  withdrawal  order  to  continue 
In   effect    until    the   violation    Is   abated,   as 
determined  by  the  Inspector.  Notices  should 
be  issued  as  promptly  as  possible  after  the 
violation  Is  observed  whether  or  not  the  vio- 
lation Is  connected  before  the  notice  Is  Issued 
Subsection    ici     provides    that    If    an    i:.- 
spector  finds  a  violation  of  a  health  or  s.ifety 
standard  that  does  not  cause  an  Immlnei:: 
danger,  but  is  of  such  a  nature  as  could  sig- 
nificantly   and    substantially    contribute    • 
any   mine   safety    or    health   hazard,   and   if 
he  finds  that  the  violation  Is  due  to  an  uii- 
warrantable    failure    to    comply    with    the 
standard,    he    includes    the    finding    In    the 
notice  Issued  by  him  under  subsections  ibi 
or  ill   of  this  section    If  the  Inspector  finds, 
at  any  time  within  90  days  after  that  notice 
Is    Issued,   another    violation    which    Is   al.so 
due  to  an  unwarrantable  failure  of  the  oper- 
ator to  comply,  he  must  Issue  a  withdrawal 
order  for  the  affected  area.  Once  such  order 
Is  Issued  and   an  inspector  finds  other  un- 
warrantable failure  violations,  he  must  con- 
tinue to  Issue  .such  orders  until  an  Inspec- 
tion t^nds  no  similar  violations 

The  term  "unwarrantable  failure"  means 
the  failure  of  an  operator  to  abate  a  violation 
he  knew  or  should  have  known  existed 

Subsection  (d)  enumerates  the  person.'! 
permitted  In  an  area  subject  to  a  withdrawal 
order 

Subsections  (ei  and  (fi  prescribe  the  con- 
tents of  a  notice  or  order  Issued  by  an  In- 
spector and  require  that  It  be  given  to  the 
operator  or  his  a^ent 

Subsection  (gi  authcri/es  an  Inspector  to 
modify  I  r  termlntte  a  notice  or  order  except 
an  order  Issued  under  subsection  (hi . 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  If  an  in- 
spector finds  that  health  tr  safety  conditions 
exlist  in  a  mine  which,  while  they  do  not 
create   a   problem   of   an   imminent   danger. 
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are  of  such  serious  nature  that  11  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  an  Imminent  danger  will 
result  soon,  and  that  such  conditions  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  corrected  because  of  a 
lack  of  available  technology,  he  must  notify 
the  operator  of  the  mine  or  his  agent  of  these 
conditions  and  file  a  copy  thereof.  Including 
his  findings,  with  the  Secretary  and  with 
the  representatives  of  the  miners  In  that 
mine.  On  receipt  of  this  notice,  the  Secre- 
tary must  cause  a  special  Investigation  to 
be  made  which  could  Include  another  Inspec- 
tion and  which  would  Include  an  opportun- 
ity for  a  hearing.  Once  the  Investigation  Is 
completed,  the  Secretary  then  would  make 
findings  of  fact  and  Issue  a  decision  either 
canceling  the  notice  or  ordering  a  with- 
drawal of  persons  from  the  areas  affected 
and  that  such  withdrawal  continue  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary,  after  a  hearing, 
determines  that  the  conditions  have  been 
abated  The  hearings  under  this  subsection 
are  sublect  to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the 
Unlt-ed  States  Code  and  decisions  of  the  Sec- 
retary are  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

This  provision  Is  designed  to  meet  situa- 
tions that  may  arise  In  the  future  where  a 
particular  mine  or  section  of  a  mine  Is  being 
operated  under  conditions  that  are  consid- 
ered hazardous  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  miner,  but  not  of  the  type  that  would 
require  the  Issuance  of  an  Imminent  danger 
order.  There  may  be,  for  example,  mines  or 
areas  thereof  where  such  situations  may  exist 
or  will  exist  as  mining  continues  deeper  and 
deeper  below  the  earth's  surface.  Such  deep 
mining  may  present  considerable  health  or 
safety  hazards  for  which  there  Is  no  avail- 
able technology  to  overcome  them. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  that  when  the 
samples  of  resplrable  dust  taken  and  analyzed 
as  required  by  section  202(a)  show  that  the 
dust  level  exceeds  the  applicable  health 
standards,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with- 
out an  Inspection,  or  an  Inspector  during  an 
Inspection,  must  find  a  reasonable  time  with- 
in which  to  take  corrective  action  to  reduce 
the  concentration  of  resplrable  dust  to  the 
miners  In  the  area  of  the  mine  in  which  such 
standard  was  exceeded  and  must  Issue  a  no- 
tice fixing  such  time  for  the  abatement  of 
the  \'lolatlon.  During  that  time,  the  op- 
erator of  the  mine  Is  required  to  cause  sam- 
ples of  resplrable  dust  to  be  taken  as  de- 
scribed In  .section  202(a)  in  the  affected  area 
during  each  production  shift.  If,  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  prescribed  period  of  time, 
or  an  extension  thereof,  the  violation  has  not 
been  abated,  the  miners  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  affected  area  until  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  based  on  actions  taken  by  the  op- 
erator, that  the  applicable  dust  standard  will 
be  complied  with  when  production  Is  re- 
sumed. Once  a  withdrawal  order  Is  Issued,  the 
Secretary,  on  request  of  the  operator,  must 
dispatch  knowledgeable  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  opera- 
tor In  reducing  the  dust  level.  If  such  knowl- 
edge.able  persons  are  available.  Such  persons 
may  require  the  operator  to  take  such  ac- 
tions as  they  deem  appropriate  to  reach  the 
objective  of  controlling  the  dust, 

Section  105.  Review  bp  the  Secretary 

.Subsections  la).  ib).  and  (c)  establish 
a  procedure  for  reviewing  administratively 
Nvithdrawal  orders  issued  by  an  Inspector, 
modifications  or  terminations  of  such  orders 
by  an  Inspector  and  the  reasonableness  of 
the  time  limits  in  notices,  upon  request 
made  by  an  operator  or  representative  of 
the  miners.  Upon  making  the  request,  the 
.Secretary  must  undertake  a  special  Investl- 
ijatlon  to  ascertain  the  facts  which  must  In- 
clude an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
pursuant  to  5  U,S,C  554.  Once  completed, 
the  Secretary  must  m;ake  findings  of  fact 
and  issue  a  decision  promptly.  The  filing  of 


an  application  for  such  review  cannot  oper- 
ate as  a  stay  of  any  order  or  notice. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  grant  temporary  stays  of  orders,  but  not 
notices,  in  nonimminent  danger  cases  after 
a  hearing  and  a  finding  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  applicant  will 
be  successful  and  most  Importantly  upon  a 
finding  that  such  relief  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  miners  health  and  safety. 
Section  106.  Judicial  review 

This  section  provides  for  review  of  any 
order  or  decision  of  the  Secretary  or  the  In- 
terim Compliance  Panel,  except  an  order  or 
decision  under  section  109(a),  by  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where  the  mine  is 
located  or  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  petition  filed  by  the 
aggrieved  operator  or  representative  of  the 
miner  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  Is- 
suance of  the  decision.  Such  review  can  only 
be  obtained  after  the  appellant  exhausts  all 
available  administrative  remedies.  The  court 
must  hear  the  petition  on  the  record  before 
the  Secretary  or  Panel  and  their  findings, 
under  the  substantial  evidence  rule,  will  be 
conclusive.  The  court's  decision  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  court  to 
grant  stays  in  the  case  of  any  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary,  except  one  involv- 
ing an  imminent  danger  order,  and  in  the 
case  of  any  decision  of  the  Panel  after  a 
hearing  and  the  making  of  findings  relative 
to  the  likelihood  of  the  appellant  prevailing 
and.  In  the  case  of  a  decision  by  the  Secre- 
tary, findings  relative  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  miners. 

Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  use  Its  attorneys 
in  connection  with  such  appeals.  The  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  for  Judicial  re- 
view will  not  unless  so  ordered  by  the  court 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  decision  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Panel. 

Section  107.  Posting  of  notices  and  orders 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  requires 
that  there  be  maintained  at  each  coa\  mine 
an  ofBce  and  a  bulletin  board  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  mine  where  notices  may  be 
posted  which  are  required  by  law.  Any  notice, 
order  or  decision  required  by  the  act  to  be 
given  to  an  operator  may  be  delivered  to  the 
oCBce  of  the  mine  and  a  copy  shall  then 
be  Immediately  pKJsted  on  the  bulletin  board 
by  the  operator. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
cause  a  copy  of  any  notice,  order  or  decision 
required  by  this  title  to  be  given  to  the 
operator  to  be  mailed  immediately  to  the 
representative  of  miners  in  the  aflfected  mine 
and  to  the  public  official  or  agency  of  the 
State  concerned. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  permits  the 
Secretary  to  deliver  any  notice,  order  or  de- 
cision to  an  agent  of  the  oi>erator  of  a  mine, 
and  the  agent  is  required  to  take  appropri- 
ate measures  to  insure  the  compliance  with 
the  notice,  order  or  decision. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  each  mine  oper- 
ator to  file  with  the  Secretary,  and  keep  cur- 
rent, the  name  and  address  of  the  mine  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  who 
controls  or  operates  the  mine.  Each  op>erator 
is  required  to  designate  an  official  at  such 
mine  as  the  principal  officer  in  charge  of 
health  and  safety  at  the  mine.  Where  the 
mine  Is  subject  to  control  of  a  person  not 
directly  Involved  with  its  dally  operation, 
there  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  the 
name  and  address  of  both  the  person  who 
controls  the  mine  and  of  the  person  having 
overall  responsibility  for  the  health  and 
safety  program  at  the  mine. 

Section  108.  Injunctions 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  using 
attorneys  appointed  by  him  to  institute  civil 


action  for  relief,  Including  permanent  or 
temporary  injunctions,  restraining  orders,  or 
other  appropriate  orders,  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  in  which  a  coal  mine  is  located  or  in 
which  the  operator  has  his  principal  office, 
in  a  number  of  6i>ecified  instances.  These 
civil  actions  will  be  brought  whenever  such 
operator  or  his  agent — 

(1)  Violates  an  order  or  decision  issued 
under  this  Act; 

(2)  Interferes  with,  hinders,  or  delays  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative  or 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  his  authorized  representative,  from 
carrying  out  the  act; 

(3)  Refuses  to  admit  such  representative 
to  the  mine; 

(4)  Refuses  to  permit  inspection  of  the 
mine; 

(5)  Refuses  to  furnish  Information  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;   and 

(6)  Refuses  to  permit  access  to  and  copy- 
ing of  records. 

It  is  provided  that  temporary  restraining 
orders  may  be  Issued  only  in  accordance  with 
Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, except  that  the  time  limit  in  such 
orders,  when  issued  without  notice,  shall  be 
no  more  than  seven  days.  In  any  action  to 
enforce  an  order  or  decision,  the  substantial 
evidence  rule  will  apply. 

Section  109.  Penalties 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  operator  of  a  coal  mine  In  which  a 
violation  occurs  of  a  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standard,  or  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  act,  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  pen- 
alty by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than  $10.- 
000  for  each  violation.  Each  occurrence  of  a 
violation  of  a  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  may  constitute  a  separate  offense. 
In  fixing  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  consider  the  opera- 
tor's history  of  previous  violations,  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  penalty  to  the  size  of 
the  business,  its  effect  on  the  operator's  abil- 
ity to  continue  In  business,  the  gravity  of  the 
violation,  whether  the  operator  was  negligent, 
and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  in  rapidly 
complying  after  notification  of  violation. 
The  penalties  will  not  be  finally  assessed 
pending  the  termination  of  all  opportunities 
for  review  under  this  section.  This  subsection 
also  makes  a  miner  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  up  to  $250  for  any  willful  violation  of  any 
standard  relating  to  smoking  underground 
or  the  carrying  of  smoking  materials,  match- 
es, or  lighters  underground. 

The  person  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  public  hearing  before  an  order 
assessing  a  penalty  Is  Issued.  The  commence- 
ment of  any  proceeding  under  this  subsec- 
tion, however,  shall  not  stay  any  notice  or 
order  Involving  a  violation. 

The  subsection  also  provides  that  where 
a  person  falls  to  pay  a  civil  penalty,  the  Sec- 
retary may  institute  a  civil  action  In  a  dis- 
trict court  to  collect  the  penalty.  The  court 
would  hear  the  case  de  novo  and  determine 
all  relevant  Issues,  except  Issues  of  fact  which 
were  or  could  have  been  litigated  before  a 
court  of  appeals  under  section  106.  This  pro- 
vision recognizes  that  the  facts  involved  In 
the  civil  penalty  may  already  have  been  fully 
litigated  by  the  court  of  appeals  under  sec- 
tion 106  and  should  not  be  relltlgated  here. 
Also,  in  some  cases,  they  could  have  been  so 
litigated  and  were  not.  Upon  the  request  of 
the  respondent  in  the  de  novo  proceeding. 
Issues  of  fact  not  litigated  under  section  106 
which  are  in  dispute  must  be  submitted  to 
a  Jury  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  Jury's  finding, 
the  court  would  determine  the  amount  of 
the  penalty  to  be  imp>osed.  The  court  has 
Jurisdiction  to  enter  a  Judgment  enforcing 
the  order,  or  modifying  it.  or  setting  It  aside, 
or  remanding  it  to  the  Secretary. 
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Subsection  (bi  provides  crlnunal  penalties 
against  an  operator  who  willfully  violates 
a  standard  or  knowingly  falls  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  i3r  violates  an  order  or  an  order 
IncorporH'.ed  In  a  tlnal  decision  issued  under 
this  act  except  decisions  under  subsection  i  ai 
of  this  section  or  section  llO(b)  2i  ot  this 
title  Upon  conviction,  the  operator  la  subject 
to  a  $25,000  flne  and  1  year  imprisonment 
for  a  first  violation,  and  a  $50.00<3  fine  and  5 
years  imprisonment  for  subsequent  viola- 
tions 

Subsection  (o  provides  that  when  a  cor- 
porate operator  violates  a  standard  or  know- 
ingly violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  an  order  or  an  order  Incorporated  In  a 
final  decision  'his  section  would  subject 
any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of  the  corpo- 
ration who  knowingly  authorized,  ordered. 
or  carried  out  such  violation,  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  the  above  civil  and  criminal  sanc- 
tions 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  any  person 
who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  or 
representation  In  any  document  flied  or 
maintained  in  acccirdauce  with  the  provisions 
ijf  this  act  or  any  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard  of  this  act  or  any  order  or  decision 
Issued  under  the  act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  ilOOOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
6  months,  or  both. 

Subsection  (ei  provides  penal? le.<!  against 
any  person  who  knowingly  distrlbu'es.  sells, 
offers  for  sale  introduces,  or  delivers  In 
commerce  anv  equipment  which  Is  mis- 
represented as  complying  with  this  Act  or 
With  the  Secretarvs  specifications  or  regu- 
lations 

Section   no    Entitlement  of  miners 
Sutisection    la)    provides   that,    if   a   mine 
or  a  por'lon  of  a  mine  is  closed  bv  an  order 
Issued  under  section   104.  the  operator  must 
pay    all    miners    working    during    the    shift 
when  the  order  was  is.sued  who  are  idled  bv 
'he  order  fun  compensation  for  the  period 
they   are  idled    but  not   for   more   than  the 
balance    of    the    shift     If    the    order    is    not 
terminated  prior  to  the  next  working  shift, 
all   miners   on   that   shift   who   are   idled   by 
the  order  will  receive  full  compensation  for 
the  period  thev  are  idled  but  not  for  more 
than  4   hours  of  the  shift    The  section  also 
provides     a      procedure     for     compensating 
:r.lners  idled  due  to  *1'hdr.^w.'U  orders  l.ssued 
for   unwarrantable    failures   to   comply   with 
a  health  or  safetv  standard    In  such  cases. 
the   Secretary   would,   after   a   hearing    Issue 
an  order  requiring  that   all   miners  idled  bv 
such  order  be  compen.sated  bv  the  operator 
at  their  pay  scale  for  such  Idle   time    or  for 
seven   davs,    whichever   Is   less    The   order   Is 
subject     to    judicial    review     Whenever    .m 
operator  violates  or  refuses   to  complv   with 
an  order  Issued  under  section  104.  all  miners 
at    'he    affected    mine    who    would    be    with- 
drawn or  prevented  from  entering  the  mine 
as  a  result  of  -uch  order  shall   be  paid  full 
compensation.    :n    addition    trj    pay    received 
for  work   performed   after   the  order   was  is- 
sued,   for    the    period    beginning    when    the 
order  was  issued  and  ending  when  the  order 
Is  compiled  with,  vacated,  or  terminated 

Subsection  ibi  prohibits  discrimination 
against  miners  for  having  exercised  their 
rights  under  this  Act  or  for  having  partic- 
ipated. In  any  way  :n  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act  The  subsection  provides  procedures 
for  obtaininij  reinstatement  and  back  pav 
for  miners  discharged  bv  operators  and  other 
remedies  for  miners  dlscnmlimted  jgainst 
Sectton  til  Reports 
All  accidents  in  coal  mines,  including  un- 
intentional roof  falls,  except  in  abandoned 
panels  .jr  inaccessible  or  unsafe  areas  must 
be  investigated  by  the  Operator  or  his  agent 
to  determine  the  cause  and  the  means  of  pre- 
venting I  recurrence  Records  will  be  kept 
and  the  information  shall  be  made  available 


to  the  Secretary  and  the  appropriate  Stale 
agency  These  records  will  be  open  lor  in.spec- 
tlon  and  include  manhours  worked  and  cover 
periods  determined  by  'he  Secretary 

Every  operat<jr  is  required  Kj  establish  and 
maintain  such  record-,  and  to  make  such  re- 
ports, and  to  provide  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  rea-sonably  require  to  permit 
him  ui  perform  his  functions  under  the  Act 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  compile,  ana- 
Iv/e  publish  reports  or  information  .so  ob- 
tained. It  is  also  provided  that  all  records 
required  under  the  Act  wjl!  be  available  for 
public  inspection,  except  a-s  otherwise  pro- 
■.  Ided  This  provision  is  not  Intended  to  abro- 
gate any  medical  pru  Uege  which  !na\  exi.-,t 
regarding  X-ray  or  other  medical  examlna- 
'.lons  under  this  Act 

riTLE   11       INTERIM    MAND,^TORV    HEALTH 
STAND.\RDS 

Section  JUL  Coif  rage 

This  section  provides  that  the  require- 
ments in  the  remainder  of  the  title  will  be 
interim  mandatory  health  standards  appli- 
cable t  )  underground  coal  mines  until  they 
are  superseded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Im- 
proved mandatory  health  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  Tiiey  will  he  enforced 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  .same  extent 
.\s  any  inrtiulatory  health  standard  promul- 
gated under  the  provl.slons  of  section  101 
Any  orders  issued  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
interim  standards  set  forth  in  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  review  as  provided  In  title  I 

Tills  section  al;s<i  establishes  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  health  standards  both  the  stat- 
utory standards  and  ihose  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary.  Is  to  prevent  other  occupa- 
tlonally  caused  disease  and  to  make  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  .ictUe  workings  i/f  under- 
ground coal  mines  sufficiently  free  from  res- 
pirable  dust  so  that  each  miner  ran  work  an 
entire  life  without  incurring  any  dlablllty 
from  pneum<jconlosls  or  other  occupation- 
related  cllse.\se  The  proMsionii  of  this  sec- 
tion are  permanent 

Section   202    Oust   standard   and   respiratory 
i-qiitpment 

SubsecUon  .ai  of  this  section  requires  eiich 
operator  to  take  samples  of  the  amount  of 
resplrable  dust  in  the  mine  atmosphere  to 
which  miners  In  the  active  workings  of  the 
mine  .are  exposed.  These  .samples  are  to  be 
taken  by  a  device  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  In  accordance  with  such  meth- 
ods at  such  place.s.  and  at  such  intervals 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretaries  shall 
prescribe  The  ^.inip.es  will  be  taken  by  the 
operator  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
at  the  operators  expense  and  analyzed  and 
recorded  by  the  Secretary  In  a  manner  'which 
will  assure  application  of  the  provisions  of 
section  104ili  when  the  standard  established 
under  subsection  ibi  of  this  section  Is  ex- 
.  eeded  The  results  of  the  samples  will  also 
be  made  available  'o  the  operator  The 
operator  must  certify  to  the  Secretary  from 
time  'M  time  .ts  to  the  condition  of  the  mine 
atmosphere  In  Its  active  workings.  Such  cer- 
tification must  Include  a  statement  of  the 
average  number  of  working  hours — that  is 
production  hour*— actually  worked  during 
each  shift,  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  air 
reaching  each  working  face,  and  other  mat 
ters. 

SubsecUon  ib)  establishes  that  6  months 
after  enactment  each  coal  mine  operator 
must  continuously  maintain  the  average 
concentration  of  reeplrable  dust  In  the  .itmos- 
phere  for  each  miner  !n  all  the  active  work- 
ings of  the  mine  during  each  shift  at  or  be- 
low 3  0  miUlsrams  per  cubic  meter  of  air 
If  a  noncompliance  permit  Is  obtained  under 
section  202  for  any  mine,  this  level  may  be 
set  by  the  Panel  at  the  lowest  level  possible 
after  considering   the   mine  conditions   anrl 


technology,   between   3  0   and  4.5   milligrams 
for  any  active  working  place  In  that  time. 

Three  years  after  enactment,  this  section 
establishes  for  all  mines  the  level  of  resplr- 
able dust  concentrations  In  the  atmosphere 
lor  each  miner  In  all  active  workings  of  the 
mine  during  each  shift  at  or  below  2.0  milli- 
grams, but  where  a  noncompliance  permi* 
Is  granted  for  any  mine,  the  level  for  anv 
active  working  place  In  that  mine  may  he 
set  by  the  Panel  at  the  lowest  level  possible 
after  considering  the  mine  conditions  an-i 
technology,  between  2.0  and  3.0  milligrams 

In  all  cases,  the  dust  standard  Is  keyed  lo 
each  individual  miner  The  air  he  breathes 
wherever  he  works  In  the  mine,  must  not 
contain  more  resplrable  dust  during  any 
working  shift  than  the  standard  permits.  No 
permit  or  renewal  thereof  can  extend  the 
effective  date  of  the  3  0  milligram  standard 
beyond  18  months  after  enactment,  or  the  2  o 
mllligraun  standard  beyond  72  months  after 
enactment. 

Subsection  (c)  specifies  the  Information 
needed  In  each  application  for  an  initial  i  r 
renewal  permit.  Including  a  representation  ■,:; 
such  application  by  the  operator  and  a  certi- 
fied engineer  that  the  extension  Is  needed 
l>ecause  the  technology  is  not  yet  avallabli- 
lo  reduce  the  dust  concentrations  at  thoM^ 
working  places  for  which  an  extension  is  re- 
quested, or  because  of  a  lack  of  other  effec- 
tive control  techniques  or  methods,  or  be- 
cause of  a  combination  of  these  reasons. 

Subsection  id)  provides  that  6  month- 
.ifter  the  operative  date  of  the  title  and  from 
time  to  'ime  fhereafter  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  publish 
a  schedule  reducing  the  limit  of  dust  con- 
centrations below  that  prescribed  by  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  as  he  determines  such  re- 
ductions become  technologically  feasible  ;:i 
order  :o  prevent  new  incidences  of  resplra- 
torv  disease  and  the  further  development  or 
such  dlsea.se  In  any  person  The  schedule 
which  may  accelerate  the  effective  dates  of 
the  dust  standards  prescribed  In  this  section 
must  prescribe  the  maximum  time  necessar-. 
to  achieve  the  new  levels  taking  into  consid- 
eration pre.sent  and  future  advancements  in 
technology 

Subsection  lei  provides  that  references  to 
concentrations  of  resplrable  dust  means  the 
average  concentration  of  resplrable  dust  if 
measured  with  'he  MRE  Instrument  or  an 
equivalent  concentration  If  measured  with 
another  device  Both  'he  MRE  and  other  de- 
vices must  be  approved  by  both  Secretaries 
Under  subsection  ifi  the  term  "averaBe 
concentration'  means,  for  a  maximum  period 
of  18  months  after  enactment  measurement^ 
of  a  minimum  number  of  the  same  produc- 
'lon  shifts  In  consecutive  order  are  permitted 
to  obtain  a  statistically  valid  sample.  At  the 
end  of  this  18  month  period  It  requires  tha- 
measurements  be  taken  over  one  production 
-hlft  only,  unless  the  Secretary  and  Secretarv 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  find,  i:. 
accordance  with  section  101,  that  single  shlf 
measurements  will  not  accurately  represen* 
the  atmaspheric  conditions  during  the  meas- 
ured shift  to  which  the  miner  is  continuouslv 
exposed. 

Subsection  (g)  requires  that  the  Secretarv 
r-onduct  spot  inspections  to  Insure  compli- 
ance with  the  dust  standards  at  all  under- 
pround  mines 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  respiratory 
equipment  must  he  made  available  to  per- 
sons who  are  exposed  to  concentrations  oi 
dust  In  excess  of  the  concentration  permitted 
under  this  section.  The  use  of  respirators 
mav  not  be  substituted  for  environmental 
control  measures.  And  adequate  supply  of 
respiratory  equipment  shall  be  maintained 
at  each  underground  mine 

Section  203.  Medical  examinations 
Subsection  la)  of  this  section  requires  op- 
erators  to  cooperate   with   the  Secretary   of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  making 
available  to  miners  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
chest  roentgenogram  within  18  months  after 
enactment,  then  again  within  3  years  there- 
after, and  once  every  6  years  thereafter.  Each 
worker  who  begins  work  In  a  coal  mine  for 
the  first  time  shall  be  given  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible thereafter  and  again  3  years  later,  If  he 
Is  still  engaged  In  coal  mining,  a  chest  roent- 
genogram. If  the  second  such  roentgenogram 
shows  evidence  of  the  development  of  pneu- 
moconiosis he  ■will  be  given,  2  years  later  if 
be  Is  still  engaged  In  coal  mining,  an  addi- 
tional chest  roentgenogram.  These  roent- 
genograms will  be  given  In  accordance  wltb 
specifications  and  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  shall  be  supplemented  by  such 
other  tests  as  he  thinks  necessary.  The  films 
will  be  read  and  classified  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  results  of  such  readings  and  of 
such  tests  win  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  at  the  request  of  the  miner,  to  his 
physician. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  If,  In  the 
course  of  the  period  during  which  the  statu- 
tory 3.0  standard  Is  In  effect,  a  miner.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shows  evidence  of  the 
development  of  pneumoconiosis,  he  shall  be 
afforded  the  option  of  transferring  to  another 
position  In  any  area  of  the  mine  where  the 
dust  level  does  not  exceed  2.0  mg/m'.  The 
same  provision  applies  during  the  period  In 
which  the  statutory  2.0  standard  Is  in  effect 
except  that  the  resplrable  dust  In  the  place 
to  which  the  miner  transfers  must  be  at  a 
level  below  1.0  mg/m*  or.  If  such  1.0  level  Is 
not  attainable,  to  the  lowest  attainable  level 
below  2.0  mg  m'. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  In  determining  whether  there  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  development  of  pneumoconiosis, 
Is  not  restricted  to  the  results  of  chest  roent- 
genograms. He  may  and  should  use  such 
other  examinations  as  he  determines  will 
permit  a  dlEignosls  of  the  disease. 

In  order  to  insure  that  miners  who  are 
afflicted  with  pneumoconiosis  suffer  no  loss  In 
compensation,  the  subsection  provides  that 
each  miner  who  transfers  to  another  Job  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  receive  his  old 
or  new  rate  of  pay.  whichever  is  greater. 

Subsection  (c)  prohibits  requiring  the 
miner  to  pay  for  the  X-ray  or  other  medical 
examination  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  perform 
such  X-ray  and  other  examinations  on  a  basis 
of  reimbursement  by  the  operator. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide 
for  autopsies. 

Secfion  204.  Dust  from  drilling  rock 

This  section  provides  that  dust  from  drill- 
ing rock  must  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  per- 
missible (lust  collectors  or  by  water  or  water 
with  a  wetting  agent,  or  by  other  approved 
methods  or  devices  Approved  respiratory 
equipment  must  be  provided  persons  exposed 
for  short  periods  to  Inhalation  hazards  from 
gas,  dust,  fumes,  or  mist.  When  exposure  Is 
lor  a  prolonged  period,  other  methods  to  pro- 
tect such  persons  or  to  reduce  the  hazard 
shall  be  taken. 

Secfion   205.  Dust  standard   when  quartz  is 
present 

This  section  provides  that  where  the  res- 
plrable dust  In  the  mine  atmosphere  contains 
more  than  5  per  centum  quartz,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  must 
prescribe  an  appropriate  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  applicable  dust  standard  for  such 
working  place  and  the  Secretary  shall  apply 
such  formula  in  carrying  out  his  duties  un- 
der this  title. 


Section  206.  Noise  standard 
This  section  prescribes  an  interim  noise 
standard  and  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
improved  standards.  In  meeting  the  noise 
standard,  the  operator  must  not  require  the 
use  of  any  protective  device  or  system.  In- 
cluding personal  devices,  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  are  hazardous  or  which  will  cause 
a  hazard  to  the  miners. 

TriLE  in INTERIM   MANDATORY    SAFETY    STAND- 
ARDS FOR  UNDERGROUND  COAL  MINES 

Section  301.  Coverage 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  remain- 
ing sections  of  this  title  shall  constitute  in- 
terim mandatory  safety  standards.  They  will 
be  applicable  to  all  underground  coal  mines 
until  superseded  by  improved  mandatory 
safety  standards  promulgated  under  section 
101,  and  will  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  mandatory 
standards.  Orders  enforcing  these  standards 
will  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  title 
I.  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  perma- 
nent. 

Subsection  (b)  declares  that  the  purpose 
of  these  Interm  standards  Is  to  apply  now, 
without  undergoing  the  lengthy  administra- 
tive process  for  promulgation  of  standards, 
mandatory  safety  standards.  These  statutory 
standards  were  developed  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  many  factors  that  have 
caused  death  and  injury  in  the  past  and  are 
designed  to  better  prevent  the  causes  of  these 
accidents. 

In  addition,  this  section  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  the  lead  in  undertaking  im- 
mediately and  on  an  accelerated  basis 
studies,  investigations,  and  research  to  fur- 
ther improve  upon  these  standards  to  de- 
velop new  standards  to  provide  increased 
protection  to  the  miners.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  need  for  new  and  Im- 
proved standards  to  protect  the  miner  from 
dangers  from  trolley  and  power  feeder  wires, 
splicing,  the  use  of  trailing  cables,  vulcan- 
izing electric  conductors,  roof  control,  meth- 
ane, and  other  matters.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  and  make 
grants  for  this  purpose.  The  section,  how- 
ever, does  not  preclude  the  promulgation  of 
improved  standards  tinder  section  101  where 
warranted  until  the  completion  of  such 
studies,  Investigation  and  research.  Further, 
there  should  be  no  further  need  for  an  ad- 
visory code  certainly  after  the  first  year 
after  enactment  because  It  is  expected  that 
the  Secretary  will  prescribe,  within  that 
time,  as  standards  any  matter  not  covered 
by  this  title  that  were  in  the  code  and 
which  are  found  to  be  necessary  in  provid- 
ing adequate  safety.  In  short,  the  fact  that 
this  Aot  prescribes  many  new  standards 
should  not  be  viewed  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
op>erators  or  the  miners  as  the  level  of 
safety  for  the  next  several  years.  There 
should  be  no  moratorium  on  new  standards. 
If  they  are  needed  on  the  operative  date, 
publish  them. 

Subsection  (c)  gives  the  Secretary  au- 
thority, upon  petition,  to  waive  or  modify  a 
mandatory  safety  standard  or  exception 
thereto  in  the  case  of  any  mine  where  its 
application  will  diminish  the  safety  of  min- 
ers, or  where  there  exists  an  alternative 
method  of  achieving  the  result  of  such 
standard  without  reducing  the  measure  of 
protection  afforded  miners  but  his  action 
under  this  authority  must  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  not  reduce 
the  protection  afforded  miners. 

After  an  Investigation,  and  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  persons  affected,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact  with 
respect  to  the  matter  and  publish  them  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

Subsection    (d)    provides  that  where  the 


Interim  standards  provide  that  certain  im- 
plementation actions,  conditions,  or  require- 
ments must  be  conducted  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  rulemaking  provisions  of 
5  use  553  will  apply  unless  the  Secretary 
otherwise  provides  and  not  the  procedures 
set  forth  In  this  title  for  promulgation  of 
standards.  Such  implementation  actions, 
conditions,  or  requirements,  as  well  as  any 
actions  taken  or  instructions  issued  by  an 
inspector,  will  be  enforced  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  standards  themselves.  Also,  this 
subsection  provides  that,  in  granting  any 
exception  to  a  mandatory  safety  standard 
established  or  promulgated  under  this  Act 
the  Secretary  or  his  inspector  will  publish 
his  reasons  therefor  and  make  them  available 
to  the  miners  at  the  mine.  If  the  miners  be- 
lieve that  the  exception  will  diminish  safety, 
their  recourse  is  to  utilize  the  provisions  of 
section  301  (c) . 

Section  302.  Roof  support 
This  section  requires  that  each  mine  op- 
erator make  a  meaningful  and  continuing 
effort  to  improve  the  system  of  roof  control 
in  the  mine  and  the  means  and  measures  for 
installing  supports  and  maintaining  a  safe 
roof. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  all  active  un- 
derground roadways,  travelways,  and  working 
places  be  supported  adequately  and  that  a 
roof  control  plan  suitable  to  the  roof  condi- 
tions and  mining  system  be  adopted  for  each 
mine  by  the  operator  find  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  for  approval.  Such  plan  shall  be 
periodically  reviewed  by  the  Secretary. 
Temporary  supports  shall  be  used  when 
persons  are  required  to  go  beyond  the 
last  permanent  supports,  unless  temporary 
supports  are  not  required  In  the  plan  and 
the  absence  of  such  support  will  not  pose 
a  hazard  to  the  miners.  The  criteria  that  the 
Secretary  establishes  for  approving  such  plans 
should  be  exacting  and  be  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  roof  control  system  of  each  mine. 
It  is  incumbent  on  the  operator  to  show  in 
each  case,  based  on  past  history  of  roof 
falls  and  Inspections,  how  really  effective 
his  plan  is.  The  plan  and  revisions  must  be 
made  available  to  the  miners,  both  before 
and  after  approval. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  method 
of  mining  used  shall  not  expose  miners  to 
unusual  danger  from  roof  falls  caused  by 
excessive  width  of  rooms  or  entries  or  faulty 
pillar  recovery  methods. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  the  operator, 
in  accordance  with  the  approved  plan,  pro- 
vide for  the  securing  of  each  working  place 
against  roof  fall  hazards  by  requiring  an 
ample  supply  of  materials  near  the  working 
face  and  at  other  locations,  using  safety 
posts.  Jacks,  or  other  approved  devices  taking 
down  loose  material  and  replacing  dislodged 
supports.  All  supports  knocked  out  must  be 
replaced  promptly,  except  in  recovery  work. 
Subsection  (d)  requires  that  when  an  op- 
erator is  permitted  to  install  roof  bolts  in 
accordance  with  a  plan,  they  must  be  tested 
in  accordance  with  that  plan. 

Subsection  le)  bars  operators  from  re- 
covery of  roof  bolts  under  certain  hazardous 
conditions.  Where  such  recovery  is  permit- 
ted under  the  approved  plan,  it  must  be 
carried  out  only  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
and  by  experienced  miners  using  temporary 
support. 

Subsection  if  I  requires  that  where  roof, 
face,  and  ribs  falls  are  possible,  it  is  the 
mine  operator's  responsibility  to  insure  that 
tests  and  examinations  of  roof  conditions 
are  made  before  work  or  machinery  is  started 
and  frequently  thereafter.  Where  hazard- 
ous conditions  are  found,  the  operator  must 
take  corrective  action  immediately.  If  such 
conditions  create  an  imminent  danger,  per- 
sons in  the  affected  area,  as  previously  noted, 
must  be  withdrawn. 
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Section  303    Ventllatton 
Subsection    la)    requires   mechanical    ven- 
UlatloQ  or  all  mlaes  and  a  dally  examina- 
tion of  the  ventilation  equipment 

Suba«ctlon  ib>  requires  sufficient  ulr  cur- 
rents in  all  active  underground  workings  "f  a 
mine  to  dilute,  render  harmless,  and  '.o  carry 
rkway  flammable  and  harmful  f<&8es  and 
smoke  and  fumes  The  minimum  percentage 
of  oxygen  and  maximum  percentage  uf  car- 
bon dioxide  Is  speclfled  It  makes  no  distinc- 
tion relative  to  the  minimum  quantity  of  aJr 
between  bituminous  coal  lignite,  and  an- 
thracite mines  It  requires  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  the  minimum  quantity  and  velocity 
reaching  each  working  face  within  6  months 
after  enactment  The  Inspector  can  require 
that  the  operator  provide  a  (freater  quantity 
and  velocity  of  air  where  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  miner's  safety  The  Secre- 
tary must  also  prescribe,  within  one  venr 
after  the  operative  date  of  the  title  maxi- 
mum permissible  resplrable  dust  level  m  the 
Intake  alrcourses  with  the  objective  of  re- 
ducing thU  dust  to  the  lowest  .ittalnable 
level  as  quickly  as  possible  after  such  levels 
are  prescribed  In  robbing  areas  of  anthracite 
mines,  if  the  tlr  current  cannot  be  controlled 
and  measurements  "annot  be  taken  the  air 
must  have  perceptible  movement 

Subsectft-)!!  ci  requires  'hat  the  operator 
use  prc>peff>"  instailed  and  maintained  de- 
vices to  assure  positive  airflow  to  the  working 
face  of  everv  working  .section  unless  .m  ex- 
ception, which  will  not  pose  i  hazard  to  the 
miners,  is  made.  In  accordance  with  section 
301.  d»  of  this  title,  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative  It  fvirther  requires  iufflclent 
space  between  the  rib  .inrl  the  devires  and 
that  the  brattice  cloth  vised  be  or  tlame 
resistant  miten.il 

Subsection  di  sets  forth  requirements 
that  the  operator  must  follow  for  preshlft 
exan:ilnatlons  The  provisions  are  .similar  to 
the  1952  act  provllons.  except  that  they 
apply  to  ail  undertn-ound  coal  mines  before 
aJ;  shifts,  not  Just  production  shlfus.  and 
except  for  several  additional  reqiirements 
Including  i  1 1  .in  ir-.emfimeter  r  <ither  ic- 
ceptable  device  capable  of  riieiisurim?  the 
velocltv  if  in  air  current  is  required,  (2i  aji 
examination  of  belt  conveyors  on  which  men 
are  carried  before  each  shift.  1 3  i  an  exami- 
nation -rf  -oal  carrying  belt  conveyors  after 
each  shift  begins,  4»  a  presiiift  e.xamina- 
tlon  3  hours  prior  to  a  ^hlft  Instead  of  4 
hours,  and  5)  an  examination  of  such  other 
hazards  and  violations  or  standards,  as  an 
inspector  may  require.  No  miner  may  enter 
the  underground  portion  -  f  a  mine  until 
t^e  preahlft  examination  :s  i-ompleted.  the 
e.xainlner'3  report  is  transmuted  to  the  sur- 
face and  actually  recorded,  and  until  haz- 
ardous condltloos  or  tandards  violations 
are  corrected 

Subsection  lei  reqtilres  that  the  operator 
provide  at  leait  one  examination  during  a 
shift  for  hazards  In  each  working  section  If 
any  hazardous  conditions  are  found,  they 
must  be  corrected  immediately  If  they  cre- 
ate an  Imminent  danger,  persons  must  be 
withdrawn  or  prevented  from  entering  until 
the  conditions  are  corrected 

Subsection  f)  requires  that  the  operator 
provide  weekly  examinations  for  hazardoas 
condltloas  in  speclfled  areas,  except  during 
any  week  that  the  mine  Is  idle  It  also  re- 
quires that  where  a  mine  Is  idle  for  a  week, 
miners  cannot  ref:rn  until  the  examination 
Is  made  that  hazardous  condlUons  be  cor- 
rected immediately,  and  that.  If  they  create 
an  Imminent  danger,  the  miners  must  be 
withdrawn  by  the  operators  or  the  Inspec- 
tors 

Subsection  (g)  requires  that  the  operau.r 
provide  -hat  a  qualified  person  measure  and 
record  air  volume  at  certain  .specified  areas  at 
a  minimum  of  once  a  week  A  record  of  such 
measurements  must  be  kept 


Subsection  (hi  requires  the  operator,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  shift,  to  have  tests 
made  by  a  qualifled  person,  at  the  face  before 
electrically  operated  equipment  is  energized. 
If  the  methane  reaches  1  o  percent,  the 
equipment  must  not  be  operated  and  action 
must  be  taken  to  reduce  The  methane  con- 
tent below  the  1  0-percent  level  Also,  exami- 
nations for  methane  must  be  made  during 
the  shift  ftt  a  minimum  of  20  minute  Inter- 
vals unless  an  Inspector  requires  more  fre- 
quent testing  Tests  will  be  made  as  close 
as  safely  pohslble  to  the  roof  face,  or  rib. 
The  subsection  al.so  provides  that  where 
methane  is  found  in  the  air  of  any  working 
place  at  1  0  p)ercent  or  more,  ventilation  ad- 
justments by  the  operator  must  be  made  at 
once  While  such  Improvements  are  under- 
way, power  must  !«  shiit  off  and  no  other 
work  permitted 

Subsection  d)  requires  immediate  adjust- 
ments In  ventilation  if  a  split  of  air  return- 
ing from  active  underground  working  sec- 
tions contains  1  0  percent  of  methane  or 
more  after  testa  The  tests  must  be  made  at 
4-hour  intervals. 

It  also  requires  that  men  be  withdrawn  by 
the  operator  or  lnspecU>r.  if  he  Is  present, 
and  power  shut  off  from  a  portion  of  a  mine 
endangered  by  a  split  of  air  returning  from 
active  underground  workings  containing  15 
percent  of  methane 

In  virgin  coal,  withdrawal  of  persons  is  not 
neceeaary  when  the  quantity  of  air  In  a 
split  ventilating  the  workings  Is  at  least  twice 
the  minimum  volume  of  air  required  In  sec- 
tion 303(b)  or  required  bv  an  Inspector  under 
that  section,  and  when  the  methane  Is  tested 
continuously  by  a  certified  person,  and  when 
the  air  In  the  split  does  not  pass  over  trolley 
wires  or  trolley  feeder  wires,  unless  the 
methane  accumulation  reaches  20  volume 
per  centum  or  more  The  term  'virgin  terri- 
tory" means  that  area  of  a  mine  that  is  being 
penetrated  for  the  first  time  is  not  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  previous  mining,  and  Is  of 
such  extent  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
mining  to  reduce  the  amount  of  methane 
liberated  ilurlng  the  extraction  process 

Subsection  iji  prohibits  the  operator  from 
using  air  passing  an  o[)en!ng  of  an  abandoned 
area  to  ventilate  an  active  working  place,  if 
It  contains  0  25  or  more  percent  of  methane 
Examination  of  such  air  must  be  made  dur- 
ing the  preshlft  examination 

Subsection  ki  requires  that  the  operator 
not  use  .iir  p.issing  through  an  abandoned 
panel  or  area  'Ahic'i  '..i  inaccessible  or  un- 
safe for  Inspection  to  ventilate  any  working 
place  In  a  mine  Also  no  air  which  ha.s  been 
used  to  ventilate  an  area  from  which  the 
pillars  have  been  removed  shall  be  used  to 
ventilate  any  working  place,  except  that  such 
air  may  be  used  to  ventilate  enough  advanc- 
ing working  places  Immediately  adjacent  to 
•he  line  of  retreat  to  mali^Mln  an  orderly  se- 
quence of  pillar  recovery  on  a  iet  of  entries. 
If  the  air  does  not  contain  0  25  percent  of 
methane  or  more. 

Subsection  ill  directs  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire a  methane  monitor  (approved  as  re- 
liable by  the  Secretary  .titer  the  operative 
dale  of  this  title)  to  be  installed  when  avail- 
able and  kept  operative  on  all  electric  face 
cutting  equipment,  continuous  miners.  long- 
wall  face  equipment,  and  loading  machines 
in  all  mines,  except  that  .-^uch  monitor  shall 
not  be  required  on  any  such  equipment  prior 
to  the  date  such  equipment  must  be  per- 
missible at  various  types  of  coal  mines  under 
section  305(a)  of  this  act  These  methane 
monitors  must  be  set  to  deenert'lze  auto- 
matically any  electric  face  equipment  on 
which  lastalled  when  *hf  monitor  Is  not 
operating  properly  The  sensing  device  on 
these  monl'ors  shall  be  Installed  .is  close  as 
po;^ib!e  Uj  the  working  face  Such  methane 
monitors  must  be  set  to  give  a  warning  auto- 
matically when  the  concentration  of  methane 
reaches    10    volume    per    centum    and    auto- 


matically, to  denerglze  equipment  on  which 
It  Is  Installed  when  the  concentraUon 
reaches  2,0  volume  per  centum  or  a  lower 
flgure  set  by  the  ln»pector. 

Subsection  (mi  requires  that  the  operator 
cause  an  inspecUon  of  idle  and  abandoned 
areas  for  methane,  oxygen  deficiency,  and 
other  dangerous  conditions  by  a  certified  per- 
son as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  more  than  ;i 
hours  before  other  persons  may  enter  or  work 
In  such  areas,  but  would  permit  person.^, 
such  as  pumpmen,  who  are  required  regu- 
larly to  enter  such  areas  to  make  such  ex- 
aminations for  themselves  If  they  are  trained 
and  qualified  In  the  use  of  Instruments  to 
detect  methane  and  oxygen  deficiency. 

Subsection  m)  requires  that,  immediately 
before  an  intentional  roof  fall  is  made,  ;i,e 
operator  cause  pillar  workings  to  be  exam- 
ined by  a  qualified  person  to  ascertaiu 
whether  methane  is  present  It  would  pro- 
hibit such  falls  If  1 0  percent  or  more  of 
methane  is  present. 

Subsection  lOi  requires  a  ventilation  .,i.d 
methane  and  dust  control  plan,  approved  bv 
the  Secretary,  to  be  adopted  by  the  operator 
within  ninety  davs  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title. 

Subsection  (p)  requires  proper  mainte- 
nance and  care  for  permissible  flame  safc-v 
lamps. 

Subsection  qi  provides  that,  where  .in  a, 
are  being  pillared  on  the  operative  date  it 
thl.s  title  *Tthout  bleeder  entries  or  systems 
or  -.ome  equivalent  means  approved  by  th-.' 
Inspector,  the  operator  ;nay  compl.'te  pnv.r 
recovery  in  such  areas  to  uie  extent  approvp  ! 
by  the  Inspector  if  the  edges  <  f  pillar  l.nes 
adjacent  -o  active  workings  ar>  ventilated  ;-  ) 
as  to  keep  the  methane  content  along  the 
pillar  line  below  10  percent. 

Subsection  in  requires  that  the  operator 
ventilate  each  mechanized  mining  section 
with  a  separate  split  of  air  on  the  operative 
date  of  this  title,  except  the  Secretary  mav 
extend  the  time,  on  a  mlne-by-mlne  basis, 
not  to  exceed  9  months,  if  he  determines  that 
compliance  is  not  possible  on  the  operative 
date  of  this  title. 

The  term  "mechanized  mining  sf-ctlon  ' 
means  an  area  of  a  mine  i  1 1  In  which  coi;l  ;< 
loaded  with  one  set  of  production  equipment, 
and  (2)  which  i.s  rompn.sed  of  a  number  o: 
working  places  that  are  contiguous. 

Subsection  is)  requires  that  an  opemtor 
c.iu-se  examinations  for  methane  by  qualified 
persons  before  each  shot  or  group  of  shots 
Is  tired  If  methane  Is  found  in  amounts  oi 
1  0  F'crcent  or  more,  changes  or  adjustments 
>ha;i  be  made  at  once.  No  .shots  may  be  flre  i 
If  the  methane  Is  1.0  percent  or  more. 

Subsection  (t|  prescribes  procedures  that 
.Tiust  be  followed  by  the  operator  In  the 
event  any  ventilating  fan  stops  and  would 
require  that  the  operator  adopt  a  plan  to 
implement  the  procedures  and  provide  for 
an  orderly  withdrawal  of  men  from  the  work- 
ing sections  and  for  the  systematic  cutoff  c' 
power  to  the  mine. 

Subsection  (u)  requires  that  changes  In 
ventilation  which  matertally  affect  the  main 
air  current  or  any  split  thereof  and  which 
may  affect  the  safety  of  persons  shall  be 
made  by  the  operator  only  when  the  mine 
Is  Idle  and  the  pwwer  has  been  removed  from 
the  affected  areas. 

Subsection  (v)  requires  that  the  mine 
-superintendent  or  his  assistant  and  the  mine 
foreman  shall  read  and  countersign  the  dally 
reports  of  the  preshlft  examiners  and  assist- 
ant foremen,  and  also  the  weekly  report? 
covering  examinations  for  hazardous  ct-ndl- 
tions.  It  also  requires  them  to  correct  haz- 
ardous conditions  Inunedlately  and  to  with- 
draw th»  miners  if  the  ccndltlona  creat-;  an 
Imminent  danger. 

Subsection  (w)  requires  the  mine  foreman 
and  his  assistants  to  make  each  day  a  rec- 
ord of  the  condition  of  the  mine  or  portion 
thereof  under  his  supervision  which  shall  in- 
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dude  the  nature  and  location  of  such  con- 
ditions and  what  action  was  taken  to  remedy 
them. 

Subsection  (X)  requires  that  an  operator 
notify  the  Secretary  before  he  reopens  an 
abandoned  or  inactive  mine  and  that  an 
inspection  be  made  by  an  inspector  before 
mining  operations  are  started. 

Subsection  ly)   requires  that  In  all  mines 
entries   used   r.s   Intake   and  return  airways 
should  be  separated  from  belt  entries.  The 
air    in    belt    entries   should    have   only   the 
minimum  velocity  needed  to  supply  oxygen 
in   adequate   concentrations   to  be  safe   for 
men  and  to  keep  such  entries  free  from  meth- 
ane in  concentrations  of  1.0  percent  or  more. 
If  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary   finds,    in    presently    operated   mines, 
that  entries  ot'.ier  than  the  belt  entries  are 
in  condition  to  be  used  as  intake  and  return 
airways  the  air  velocities  in  the  belt  haul- 
age entries  should  be  limited  to  that  needed 
to  avoid  oxygen  deficiency  and  keep  meth- 
,ine   below    10   percent.   The  subsection   re- 
(lUires.   in   the   care   cf   new  mines   and   new 
mining  .-ectlons.  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
■he  standards   lor  separation   of  intake  and 
return  airways  from  trolley  haulage  systems. 
Paragraph    di    of  subsection    (z)    requires 
that  areas  which  are  actively  being  pillared 
must  be  ventilated  In  the  manner  other'wlse 
pre.scnbed  under  section  a03.  The  determlna- 
iion    of    whether   an   area   falls   under   this 
paragraph   is  one   for  the   Secretary  or  the 
inspector  to  make.  The  conference  objective 
i.s  to  provide  the  greatest  safety  possible  to 
))ersons   in   the  area  that   is  actively   being 
l-illared   through   the  dilution   and  removal 
of   the   methane   and  other   explosive   gases 
that  build  up  in  dangerous  quantities  not 
onlv   where   miners  are   working  to  extract 
the  pillars  In  that  area  but  also  where  the 
IiiUars  in  that  area  have  been  extracted  by 
such  miners  and  where  bleeders  are  used  In 
that  area.  It  is  up  to  the  operator  and  the 
Secretary  or   his  Inspectors   to   Insure  that 
this  objective  is  achieved. 

Paragraph   (2)   of  subsection   (z)   provides 
that,  within  12  months  after  enactment,  all 
areas  from  which  pillars  have  been  wholly 
or  partially  extracted,  and  abandoned  areas, 
shall  be  ventilated  by  bleeder  entries  or  by 
bleeder  systems  or  by  equivalent  means  or 
be  sealed.  The  conference  agreement  did  not 
adopt   the  definition  in  the  House  amend- 
ment  of    "abandoned"   because    It    was   too 
broad  and  unworkable,  but  rather  leaves  It 
up  to  the  Secretary  or  his  Inspector  to  deter- 
mine  on   a   case-by-case  basis   whether  an 
area  is,  in  fact,  actively  being  mined  or  not 
in  applying  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 
The  determination  of  which  method  Is  ap- 
propriate and  the  safest  at  any  mine  Is  up  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  inspector  to  make,  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  of 
the  mine,  particularly  Its  history  of  methane 
and  other  explosive  gases.  The  objective  Is 
that  he  require  the  means  that  will  provide 
'he  greatest  degree  of  safety  in  each  case. 
When  ventilation  is  required,  the  Secretary 
or  his  Inspector  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
ventilation  In  such  areas  will  be  maintained 
so  as  continuously  to  dilute,  render  harmless, 
and  carry  away  methane  and  other  explosive 
gases  within  such  areas  and  to  protect  the 
active  workings  of   the  mine  from  hazards 
of  such  methane  and  other  explosive  gases. 
In  other  words,  he  must  be  assured  that  such 
ventilation  will  be  adequate  to  insure  that 
no  explosive  concentrations  of  methane  or 
other  gases  will  he  In  this  area.  As  an  addi- 
tional safeguard  when  ventilation  is  required, 
the  coiilerence  agreement  provides  that  air 
coursed    through    underground    areas    from 
which  pillars  are  wholly  or  partially  extracted 
which  enters  another  split  of  air  shall  not 
contain  more  than  2.0  volume  per  centum  of 
methane,  when  tested  at  the  point  It  enters 


such  other  spUt.  The  managers  Intend  that 
this  latter  provision  not  be  construed  as 
permitting  accumulations  of  methane  near 
or  In  the  explosive  range  in  the  pillared  or 
abandoned  areas  on  the  basis  that  the 
methane  In  the  return  does  not  exceed  such 
percentage,  and  also  expect  that  the  Secre- 
tary win  establish  a  lower  percentage  as  scon 
as  technology  permits.  When  sealing  Is  re- 
quired, such  sealing  shall  be  made  In  an 
approved  manner  so  as  to  Isolate  with  ex- 
plosion-proof bulkheads  such  areas  from  the 
active  workings  of  the  mine. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (z)  provides 
that.  In  the  case  of  mines  opened  on  or  after 
the  operative  date  of  this  title,  or  in  the  case 
of  areas  developed  on  or  after  such  date  in 
mines  opened  prior  to  such  date,  the  mining 
system  shall  be  designed,  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  and  revisions  thereof  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  adopted  by  the  operator,  so 
that,  as  each  set  of  cross  entries,  room  en- 
tries, or  panel  entries  of  the  mine  are  aban- 
doned, they  can  be  Isolated  from  the  active 
workings  of  the  mine  with  explosion-proof 
bulkheads  approved  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
Inspector. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Secretary  take  the 
lead  in  Improving  technology  In  this  area  of 
controlling  methane  accumulations  in  Job 
areas  and  to  Improve  upon  this  important 
provision. 

Section  304.  Combustible  materials  and  rock 
dusting 
Subsection  (a)  requires  that  the  operator 
not  allow  coal  dust,  loose  coal,  float  coal  dust 
or  other  combustible  materials  to  accumu- 
late underground. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  where  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  dust  are  created  and  are 
raised  during  mining,  steps  shall  be  taken 
by  the  operator  to  reduce  the  dust.  It  also 
would  require  that,  in  working  places,  par- 
ticularly within  40  feet  of  the  face,  that 
water  or  other  no  less  effective  means  shall 
be  used  to  reduce  the  dlspersibillty  of  the 
dust  and  reduce  the  explosion  hazard. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  an  operator  to  rock 
dust  all  areas  of  a  mine  to  within  40  feet 
of  the  face  unless  the  area  cannot  be  reached 
or  the  rock  dusting  cannot  be  done  In  a 
safe  manner.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  may 
be  granted  by  the  Inspector  where  he  deter- 
mines that  the  mine  dust  is  too  wet  or  too 
high  m  Incombustible  content  to  propagate 
an  explosion  and  that  granting  the  exception 
will  not  pose  a  hazard  to  miners.  All  cross- 
cuts less  than  40  feet  from  face  workings 
must  be  rock  dusted. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that,  when  rock 
dust  is  applied,  it  must  be  distributed  on  the 
top,  floor,  and  sides  and  In  such  amounts 
that  there  is  65  percent  Inert  material  In  the 
coal-dust  mixture.  In  return  air  courses 
where  float  coal  dust  accumulates,  the  j>er- 
centage  of  Inerts  must  be  80  percent.  Where 
methane  Is  In  the  air,  the  percent  of  incom- 
bustible content  of  such  dusts  must  be  in- 
creased 1.0  percent  for  each  0.1  percent  of 
methane,  where  65  percent  of  Incombustible 
is  required,  and  0.4  percent  for  each  0.1  per- 
cent methane  when  80  percent  incombusti- 
ble is  required. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  above 
subsections  shall  not  apply  to  anthracite 
mines.  Anthracite  dust  that  has  a  volatile 
ratio  of  0.12  or  less  will  not  propagate  an 
explosion  when  dispersed  in  air. 

Section  305.  Electrical  equipment — general 
Subsection  (a)  is  designed  to  insure  that 
all  electric  equipment  used  Inby  the  last 
open  crosscut  of  a  mine  is  permissible.  It 
eliminates  the  distinction  between  gassy 
mines  and  the  so-called  nongassy  mines.  It 
requires  that  all  electric  face  equipment  at 
gassy  mines  and  all  such  small  equipment  at 
all  mines  be  permissible  within  15  months 


after  enactment.  It  also  requires  that,  in  the 
case  of  mines  not  previously  classified  as 
gassy  below  the  watertable,  such  large  equip- 
ment must  be  permissible  In  15  months,  but 
the  Panel  may  grant  extensions  of  time  of 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  an  additional 
33  months  If  the  Panel  determines,  based  on 
a  new  application  and  after  an  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing,  that  the  operator,  de- 
spite his  diligent  efforts.  Is  unable  to  comply 
with  the  permissibility  requirement  because 
of  unavailability  of  permissible  equipment, 
and,  in  the  case  of  such  mines  entirely  above 
the  waterta,ble,  one  or  more  mine  openings 
of  which  were  made  and  connected  with 
other  openings  prior  to  enactment,  such  large 
equipment  must  be  permissible  within  51 
months  after  enactment  but  the  Panel  can 
grant  extensions  after  an  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing,  of  not  to  exceed  2  years  on 
a  mlne-by-mine  basis  because  of  unavaila- 
bility of  such  equipment. 

In  any  case  where  a  mine,  not  classified  as 
gassy  as  provided  in  this  section.  Is  later 
found  to  be  gassy  under  State  law  and  such 
State  law  requires  that  all  electric  face 
equipment  be  permissible,  such  State  law 
would  control  and  all  such  equipment  be 
permissible  and  be  maintained  in  permissible 
condition  and,  of  course,  no  permit  could  be 
Issued  by  the  Panel  for  that  mine. 

Subsection  ( b  i  requires  that  a  copy  of  any 
permit  granted  by  the  Panel  must  be  pro- 
vided to  the  miners  and  State  safety  officials. 
Subsection  (c)  requires  that  electric  face 
equipment  which  was  required  to  be  permis- 
sible prior  to  the  operative  date  of  this  title 
be  maintained  In  a  permissible  condition. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  all  connec- 
tions to  power  sources,  except  permissible 
IKrwer  connection  units  outby  the  last  open 
crosscut,  must  be  made  in  Intake  air  because 
of  the  ever-present  danger  of  sudden  methane 
buildup  in  the  air  current  which  could  be 
Ignited  by  arcing  from  the  i>ower  connec- 
tions. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  operator's 
mine  may  show  all  major  electrical  feattires 
of  the  mine  and  that  all  changes  be  shown 
promptly  on  the  map.  The  map  shall  be 
available  to  the  Inspectors  and  the  miners 

Subsection  (f)  requires  that  all  power  cir- 
cuits and  electrical  equipment,  except  trolley 
■wires  be  deenergized  before  work  is  done,  ex- 
cept for  troubleshooting  and  testing.  Repairs 
on  energized  trolley  wires  must  be  made  by 
persons  trained  to  perform  electrical  work  on 
such  wires  and  to  maintain  them.  Work  on 
deenergized  circuits  must  be  done  by  a  quail- 
fled  person  or  by  a  person,  under  such  quali- 
fied person's  direct  supervisor,  who  is  trained 
to  jjerform  electrical  work  and  to  maintain 
electrical  equipment. 

Subsection  (g)  requires  periodic  Inspec- 
tions of  all  electric  equipment  by  a  qualified 
person  to  prevent  hazards  from  developing 
through  neglect  and  that  aU  defects  be  re- 
paired by  the  operator  before  the  equipment 
Is  used  again.  A  record  is  to  be  made  of  such 
examinations  and  it  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary. 

Subsection  (h)  requires  that  all  wiring  and 
control  equipment  be  large  enough  for  the 
electric  current  which  will  be  carried  by  them 
without  creating  excessive  heat  which  would 
damage  the  insulator. 

Subsection  (1)  requires  all  splices  and  elec- 
trical connections  in  wiring  made  to  Join  two 
ends  of  conductors  together  use  connectors 
or  clamps  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  the  neces- 
sary current  without  overheating  and  that 
the  splices  be  as  well  insulated  as  the  original 
unspliced  conductors. 

Subsection  (j)  requires  that  cables  enter- 
ing metal  frames  of  electric  equipment  pass 
through  proper  fittings  that  'will  not  allow 
the  cable  to  be  damaged  by  movement  of 
the  cable  as  the  equipment  is  used.  Insu- 
lated   wires    must    pass    through    Insulated 
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bushings  which  will  provide  AddltlonaJ  In- 
sulation at  the  point  that  the  wire  enters  the 
nnetal  cumpjirtment 

Subsection  (ki  requires  that  all  vin- 
grounded  po-ver  (-ondurtors  'except  traUlnif 
cables  on  mobile  equipment,  specially  con- 
structed hlf[h-voltage  cables  and  wires  used 
for  ?roundln(f  frtunes  of  equipment  i.  be  in- 
stalled on  proper  Insulators  tind  not  al- 
lowed to  touch  combustible  material,  roof, 
or  ribs 

Subsection  il)  requires  that  all  power  ron- 
ductors  except  trolley  wires  trolley  feeder 
wires  and  bare  signal  wires  be  installed  prop- 
erly insulated  and  protected  from  mechani- 
cal damoKP 

Subsection  imi  requires  that  circuit 
breaiters  or  fuses  of  correct  type  und  size 
must  be  installed  to  protect  all  electric 
equipment  and  circuits  attainst  electrical 
short  circuits  and  unexpected  surges  of  cur- 
rent Three-phase  motors  on  all  electric 
equipment  shall  be  provided  with  overload 
protevtion  that  will  deenerglze  all  three 
phases  In  the  event  that  ;iny  phase  Is  over- 
loaded. 

Subsection  int  requires  that  disconnect- 
ing switches  be  installed  In  all  main  power 
circuits  within  5<xl  feet  of  the  bottom  of 
shafts  and  boreholes  so  that  the  circuit  can 
be  d'-eneftrf/ed  :'rom  inside  the  mine  Dlscon- 
necfini?  -rtvl^ches  must  be  Installed  in  other 
main  ouwer  circuits  entering  the  under- 
ground pi.rrlon  of  the  mine  within  500  feet 
of  the  p<Jlnt  the  circuits  enter  the  mine 

Subsection  (oi  requires  that  electric 
equipment  be  provided  with  switches  or 
other  safe  controls  that  are  safely  designed, 
constructed,  and  Installed. 

Subsection  ipi  requires  protection  .igalnst 
lightning  for  each  ungrounded  exposed  power 
conductor  entering  the  mine  The  lightning 
.irresters  must  be  installed  within  100  feet 
of  the  point  of  entry  and  connected  to  a  low- 
resistance  ground  tlc!d  which  is  separated 
from  neutral  ground  by  25  feet. 

Subsection  iqi  prohibits  the  use  of  non- 
permisBible  lighting  in  iinders;round  mlnea. 
Subsection  iri  authorii^es  .in  inspector  to 
reqiure  devices  on  face  equipment  so  that 
the  equipment  could  be  deenerglzed  quickly 
in  the  event  ot  an  emergency 

Section   108    Tra-ling  cablet 
Subsection  (ai  provides  that  trailing  cables 
used  in  an  underground  mine  be  fire  resist- 
ant in  accordance  wTth  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary 

Subsection  ibi  provides  that  each  un- 
grounded conductor  of  all  trailing  cables 
will  be  protected  ugalnst  short  circuits  by  an 
.lutomatic  circuit  breaker,  or  other  no  le«s 
efTectlve  device  apprrived  bv  the  Secret r.ry. 
of  adequate  interrupting  capacity  .\  means 
of  disconnecting  power  from  trailing  cables 
must  be  provided  and  It  must  be  possible 
to  determine  visually  that  the  power  is  dis- 
connected This  section  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  fused  nips  for  short  circuit  protection 
for  trjiliiig  cables. 

Subsection  ici  provides  that  when  two  or 
more  trailing  cables  receive  power  from  one 
power  distribution  center  provision  shall  be 
made  to  prevent  a  trailing  cable  being  acci- 
dentally connected  to  the  wrong  size  circuit 
breaker 

Subsection  id)  limits  the  allowable  num- 
ber of  temporary  splices  In  a  trailing  cable  "i 
one.  A  trailing  cable  with  a  temporary  splice 
may  be  used  only  for  24  hours  No  splice 
shall  be  allowed  In  a  trailing  cable  within  25 
feet  of  a  machine,  except  cable  reel  equip- 
ment .■\I1  temporary  splices  must  be  well 
made  and  have  no  exposed  wires  or  splices 
that  heat  or  .sp.irk  under  !oad.  A  splice  means 
the  Joining  by  mechiuuca;  means  of  one  or 
more  conductors  that  have  been  severed 

Subsection  lei  requires  that  permanent 
splices   in   trailing  cables   be— 


I  1 »  Mechanically  strong  with  adequate 
electrical    conductivity   and    flexibility: 

i2i  EtTectlvely  Insulated  and  sealed  so  as 
to  exclude  moisture  and 

1 3)  Vulcanized  nr  otherwise  treated  with 
suitable  materials  to  provide  flame-resistant 
qualities  itnd  good  bonding  to  the  outer 
Jacket, 

Sub.sectlon  if.  requires  that  trailing  cables 
be  clamped  to  machines  to  prevent  the  trail- 
ing cables  from  pulling  iigaJnst  the  entrance 
^land  and  placing  strain  on  the  electrical 
connections,  and  requires  that  the  tables  be 
adequately  protected  from  damage  by  mobile 
equipment 

Subsection  (g(  requires  that  trailing  cable 
and  power  table  connections  to  junction 
boxes  not  be  made  or  broken  under  load. 

Section  307    Grounding 

.Subsection  ia»  requires  that  all  equipment 
that  is  conveying  electric  current  and  which 
can  become  electrically  charged  due  to  a 
breakdown  of  insulation  shall  be  grounded 
so  that  \oUages  ciinnot  exist  between  equip- 
ment .and  ground  which  can  Injure  f)erson- 
nel  ■•omlng  in  .untact  with  the  equipment 
Methods  other  than  groundlnx  ni.iv  be  ()er- 
mitted  only  if  they  provide  no  les.s  efTectlve 
protection. 

Subsection  ib)  requires  that  the  frames  of 
.11  off-track  machines  must  be  maintained 
at  earth  potential  .that  is.  no  difference  be- 
tween machine  and  earth  voltage i  by  meth- 
ods approved  by  the  inspector. 

Subsection  ici  reaulres  that  the  frames  ut 
all  stationary  high-voltage  equipment  receiv- 
ing power  from  ungrounded  delta  systems 
shall  be  grounded. 

Subsection  idi  requires  that,  before  main- 
tenance work  is  performed  on  surface  or 
underground  high-voltage  systems,  the  power 
shall  be  remcved  and  each  ungrounded  con- 
ductor of  the  system  shall  be  j,'rouinied.  ex- 
cept in  jpecial  circumstances  under  sf)ec:al 
lifeguards 

Subsection  lei  requires  that  the  electric 
power  shall  be  removed  from  luiused  under- 
ground power  circuits  on  days  and  shifts 
when  the  mine  is  not  working  Circuits  con- 
ducting power  to  transformers  and  rectifiers 
and  excluded  from  this  provision. 

Section  308.  Underground  high,  loltage  distrt- 
buttort 
Subsection  lai  requires  that  high-voltage 
Circuits  entering  a  mine  shall  be  protected 
by  suitable  circuit  breakers  of  adequate  in- 
terrupting capacitv  Each  breaker  shall  be 
equipped  with  de\ices  to  provide  protection 
against  overcurrent.  grounded  phase,  short 
circuit,  and  undervoltage 

Subsection  (bi  provide.s  requirements  for 
high-voltage  circuits  suppUing  portable,  mo- 
bile or  slallonarv  high-voItage  equipment 

Subsectli>n  kj  requires  that  the  grounding 
raslstor,  where  required,  be  <>{  the  proper  oh- 
mic  value  .sf)  that  tlie  voltage  drop  in  the 
grounding  circuit  between  the  grounded  side 
of  the  resistor  and  equipment  frames  be  no 
more  than  100  volts  The  grounding  resistor 
must  be  rated  for  the  maximum  fault  current 
that  can  be  expected,  and  it  must  be  insu- 
lated from  ground  bv  a  vultage  equal  to  the 
phase-to-pha.se  voltage  of  the  system 

Subsection  id)  refjuires  that.  6  months 
after  the  operative  date  of  this  title,  a  fail 
safe  ground  check  circuit  be  Installed  with 
each  underground  high  voltage  resistance 
grounded  system  to  remove  the  power  in  case 
the  grounding  circuit  Is  broken  thereby  as- 
suring an  efTectlve  grounding  circuit  when- 
ever the  c.rcult  is  energi/ed  Extensions  up  to 
12  months  may  be  permitted  on  a  mine  by 
rnine  basis 

Subsection  (ei  reaulres  that  underground 
high-voltage  cables  >ised  In  resistance 
grounded  system-,  -hall  have  conductors  pro- 
vided with  metallic  shields  around  their  cir- 
cumferences   Each  circuit  shall  lie  provided 


with  one  or  more  conductors  to  serve  as  a 
system  ground  circuit  To  assure  adequate 
current  carrying  capacity  of  the  ground  clr- 
cult,  each  ground  conductor  shall  have  a 
i'ri«s-secUonal  area  of  at  least  50  percent  that 
of  the  cable  power  conductor  Each  circuit 
shall  also  be  equipped  with  an  insulated 
ground  check  conductor  No  8  lAWGi  t 
larger  in  size  to  serve  .is  part  of  the  ground 
continuity  check  circuit  Cables  shall  be  ade- 
quate for  the  intended  current  and  voltage. 
Splices  shall  be  made  to  provide  continuity 
cf  all  comp<')nents 

Subsection  if;  requires  that  medium  and 
high  voltage  couplers  shall  be  of  the  tbrpe- 
phase  type  with  either  a  metallic  shell  r 
covered  with  other  materials  no  less  efTectlve 
than  metal  a.s  the  Secretary  mav  require  i; 
the  outer  shell  is  metal,  it  must  be  groiindeu 
to  the  grounding  conductor  in  the  cable  Tie 
ground  check  contacts  must  be  broken  f.r-t 
and  the  ground  conductors  broken  last  wL.-n 
the  coupler  u  being  uncoupled.  Couplers 
must  be  adequate  ;n  size  for  the  voltage  aiit 
current  of  the  circuit. 

Subsection  igi  requires  that  slngle-pha  e 
loads  be  connected  phase  to  phase  and  pr  - 
hlbll  connecting  single-phase  loads  betwcm 
one  phase  and  the  neutral  or  ground  cci;- 
iliictors 

Subsection  ih)  requires  that  hlgh-voltaie 
cable  be  installed  in  areas  of  the  mine  th.it 
are  frequently  inspected  and  shall  be  pr  - 
tt'cted  against  .ill  mechanical  damage  ai.d 
guarded  where  men  work  or  pa.ss  under  thoiii 
unless  they  are  6' ^  feet,  or  more  above  the 
mine  floor  or  rail  High-voltage  cables  mi  c. 
be  -securely  anchored,  properly  insulated, 
guarded  at  ends  and  placed  or  Insulated  id 
prevent  contact  with  trolley  or  other  cir- 
cuits 

Subsection  iii  requires  that  disconnecting 
devices  with  visible  contact-s  be  Installed  ..' 
the  beginning  of  all  branch  lines 

Subsection  (Ji  requires  that  circuit  break- 
ers and  disconnecting  switches  be  plain. v 
marked  so  that  It  can  readily  be  deternilneri 
which  circuit  these  devices  are  a-ssoclated 
with,  and  reduce  t!ie  possibility  of  workmen 
inadvertently  energizing  a  circuit  that  (>!hi.r 
workmen  are  repairing. 

Subsection  iki  prL>hibits  temporary  spaces 
m  high  voltage  cables  used  as  trailing  <  a- 
bles  and  requires  permanent  splices  In  s;;c;: 
cables  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 306iei.  All  other  terminations  and 
splices  of  high- voltage  cable  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  manufacturer's  specific  - 
tlons 

Subsection  ili  provides  that  all  raetalhi: 
parti  of  stationary,  portable  or  mobile  un- 
derground high-voltage  equipment  and  nil 
high-voltage  equipment  supplying  power  to 
such  equipment  receiving  power  Irom  resist- 
ance grounded  systems  shall  be  efTectiveiv 
grounded  to  the  high-voUage-systeiii 
grounding  circuit. 

Subsection    im)    prohibits   the   movement 
of    energized    power    centers    and    portable 
traiisformers,  except,  when  alternate  sources 
of  power  to  move  such  centers  and  transform- 
ers are  not  available,  the  Secretary  may  per- 
mit them  to  be  moved  while  energized  If  an 
equivalent  or  greater  hazard  may  result 
Sertion  309    Underground  low-  and  Jncdtum- 
loUage  altfrnatmg  current  circuits 
Subsection    (a)    requires  that   section  cir- 
cuit   breakers,    oornpiete    with    overcurrent 
grounded    phase,    under-voltage,    and    short 
circuit    protection     be    installed    to    protect 
all  low-  and  medium-power  circuits 

Subsection  (bi  requires  that  underyround 
low-  and  medium-voltage  circuits  contain 
either  a  direct  or  derived  neutral  which  shall 
be  grocnded  through  a  suitable  resistor  ex- 
cept under  certain  specihed  circumstances 
The  crounding  resistor,  where  required,  niu.st 
be  desig;;ed  to  limit  the  fault  current  to  2f> 
amperes  and  be  able  to  carry  this  current 
continuously. 
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Subsection  (C)  requires,  within  6  mos. 
after  the  operative  date  of  this  title,  a  fall 
safe  ground  check  circuit  in  low  and  medium 
voltage  resistance  grounded  systems  to  re- 
move the  power  from  the  circuit  In  case  the 
grounding  circuit  becomes  severed.  Exten- 
sion up  to  12  months  may  be  jjermltted  on 
a  mlne-by-mlne  basis. 

Subsection  idi  requires  that  some  device 
be  provided  other  than  the  enclosed  circuit 
breaker  so  that  a  workman  can  clearly  see 
that  the  power  is  disconnected.  Trailing 
cables  on  mobile  equipment  must  contain  a 
grounding  conductor  6  months  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  with  one-half 
the  cross-sectlonil  area  of  the  power  con- 
nector. Extensions  of  time  not  to  exceed  12 
months  may  be  permitted  on  a  mine  by  mine 
basis.  This  grounding  conductor  must  be 
maintained  continuous  In  splices. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  that  single-phase 
loads  be  connected  between  two  phases  of 
the  alternating  current  circuit  to  prevent 
currents  from  flowing  in  the  grounding  cir- 
cuit which  would  actuate  the  ground  fault 
relay  and  open  the  circuit  breaker. 

Sub.sectlon  (f)  requires  that  circuit  break- 
ers be  plainly  marked  to  prevent  a  workman 
from  inadvertently  deenerglzlng  the  wrong 
circuit  when  repairs  are  to  be  made. 

Subsection  igi  requires  that  trailing  cables 
on  portable  equipment  operated  from  me- 
dium voltages  contain  grounding  conductors, 
an  insulated  ground  check  conductor,  and 
grounded  metallic  shields  around  the  power 
conductors.  On  cable  reel  machines,  metallic 
shields  would  not  be  required  around  the 
power  conductors  if  the  insulation  were  rated 
ai  least  2.000  volts. 

Section  310.  Trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder 
unres 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  cutout 
switches  be  installed  by  the  operator  in  trol- 
ley Wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires  at  inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  2.000  feet  and  near 
the  .start  of  all  branch  lines. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  automatic 
current  interrupting  devices  be  installed  to 
protect  trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires 
against  damage  by  overcurrent. 

Subsection  ici  requires  that  transformers, 
trolley  wires,  and  trolley  feeder  wires,  and 
high-voltage  cables  be  kept  at  least  150  feet 
from  pillar  workings  and  out  by  the  last  open 
crosscut. 

Subsection  (di  requires  that  trolley  wires 
and  trolley  feeder  wires  be  insulated  and 
guarded  adequately  at  doors,  stoppings,  at 
man-trip  ctaiions,  at  all  points  where  men 
are  required  to  work  or  pass  regularly.  Also, 
ihls  section  would  require  temporary  guards 
where  trackmen  or  other  persons  work  In 
proximity  to  trolley  wires  and  trolley  feeder 
wires.  The  Secretary  or  the  inspector  may 
designate  other  places  where  trolley  wires  or 
trolley  feeder  wires  shall  be  protected. 

Section  311.  Fire  protection 
Subsection  (a)  requires  that  suitable  flre- 
fighilnt;  equipment  adequate  for  the  size, 
type  and  condition  of  the  mine  be  provided 
as  established  by  the  Secretary.  Also,  the 
interpretations  relating  to  such  equipment  In 
effect  on  the  operative  date  of  this  title  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  modified  or  super- 
seded by  the  Secretary.  This  section  would 
also  require  that  an  examination  be  made 
after  every  blasting  operation  to  determine 
whether  fires  have  been  started. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  storage  places 
for  lubricating  oil  and  grease  be  of  fireproof 
construction.  It  would  also  require  that  un- 
less lubricating  oil  and  grease  are  in  specially 
prepackaged  containers  they  shall  be  In 
portable  lireproof  closed  metal  containers 
or  other  no  less  effective  containers  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  fireproof  struc- 
tures  cr   areas    that   house    certain    under- 


ground equipment.  It  also  requires  that  all 
other  underground  structures  be  of  fireproof 
construction.  Also,  air  currents  used  to  venti- 
late these  structures  or  areas  shall  be  coursed 
directly  Into  the  return. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  where  weld- 
ing, cutting,  or  soldering  Is  done  underground 
It  shall,  whenever  practicable,  be  conducted 
In  fireproof  enclosures.  When  this  work  is 
outside  a  fireproof  enclosure,  It  shall  be  done 
under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  person 
who  shall  make  diligent  searches  for  fire 
during  and  after  such  operations  and  shall 
immediately  before  and  during  such  oper- 
ations continuously  test  for  methane.  Also, 
such  work  shall  not  be  conducted  If  the  air 
current  contains  1.0  or  more  percent  of  meth- 
ane. Suitable  fireflghtlng  equipment  shall 
be  immediately  available  during  such  weld- 
ing, cutting,  or  soldering. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  that  unattended 
underground  equipment  must  be  provided 
with  fire  suppression  devices  meeting  specifi- 
cations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  suit- 
able fire-resistant  hydraulic  fluids  shall  be 
used  in  the  hydraulic  systems  of  such  equip- 
ment within  1  year  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title.  Such  fluids  shall  be  used  in  the 
hydraulic  systems  of  other  underground 
equipment  unless  fire  suppression  devices 
are  Installed  on  such  equipment. 

Subsection  (f)  requires  that  main  and 
secondary  belt  drives  be  equipf>ed  with 
deluge-type  water  sprays  or  foam  generators 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  control  the  fire  and 
that  such  devices  will  automatically  be  ac- 
tuated by  a  rise  in  temperature.  Other  no 
less  effective  means  of  controlling  fire  would 
also  be  permitted. 

Subsection  (gi  requires  that  underground 
belt  conveyors  be  equipped  with  slippage  and 
sequence  switches.  It  also  directs  the  Secre- 
tary require  automatic  warmng  devices  and 
fire  suppression  devices. 

Subsection  (h)  requires  conveyor  belts  ac- 
quired after  the  operative  date  of  this  title 
to  be  flame-resistant. 

Section  312.  Maps 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  the  operator 
have  an  accurate  and  up-to-date  map  of  the 
mine  showing  the  active  workings,  worked 
out  and  abandoned  areas,  contour  lines  of 
elevations,  elevations  of  main  and  cross  or 
side  entries,  dip  of  the  coalbed.  escapeways. 
adjacent  mine  workings  within  1,000,  mines 
above  or  below,  water  pools,  and  oil  and  gas 
wells  within  500  feet  of  the  mine.  Tlie  map 
shall  be  kept  up  to  date  by  temporary  nota- 
tions and  revised  and  supplemented  on  the 
basis  of  surveys  made  or  certified  by  a  regis- 
tered  engineer   or  surveyor. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  mine  maps 
shall  be  available  upon  request,  to  the  Sec- 
retary, State  coal  mine  inspectors,  the  min- 
ers operators  of  adjacent  coal  mine.^.  person;; 
owning,  leasing  or  residing  on  surface  areas 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development, 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  a  copy  of  the 
mine  map  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
and  would  be  available  for  public  inspection 
when  the  mine  closes  permanently  or 
temporarily. 

Section  313.  Blasting  and  explosive^ 
Subsection  (a)  prohibits  the  storage  or  use 
of  black  powder  underground.  The  use  of 
tmconfined  shots  underground  is  prohibited. 
except  under  special  conditions  and  for  spe- 
cial uses  in  anthracite  mines. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  explosives 
and  detonators  be  kept  In  separate  contain- 
ers until  Immediately  before  use.  It  would 
permit  the  firing  of  unconfined  shots  in  an- 
thracite mines  provided  certain  stated  pre- 
cautions are  followed. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  permisiible 
explosives,  electric  detonators,  and  permissi- 
ble blasting  devices  be  used  in  a  permissible 
manner   with  permissible  shot-firing   units. 


Compressed-air  blasting  is  allowed  and  more 
than  20  shots  can  be  fired  at  one  time  only 
if  the  Secretary  gives  his  approval.  It  specifies 
that  only  permissible  explosives  shall  be  used, 
how  they  shall  be  used,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances more  than  20  shots  can  be  fired. 
It  also  describes  where  nonpermisslble  ex- 
plosives can  be  used. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  explosives 
and  detonators  when  transported  under- 
ground, be  in  specially  designed  containers. 

Subsection  (e)  prescribes  conditions  under 
which  explosives  underground  can  be  trans- 
ported so  that  the  possibility  of  accidental 
detonation  is  minimized  The  explosives  must 
be  In  special  closed  containers  when  trans- 
ported In  cars,  on  a  belt,  or  in  a  shuttle  car 
or  they  may  be  transported  in  equipment 
specially  designed  for  transporting  such  ma- 
terials. 

Subsection  (f)  requires  that  explosives 
that  are  stored  underground  be  kept  in  spe- 
cial containers  designed  to  protect  the  ex- 
plosives from  accidental  detonation.  The  con- 
tainers must  be  kept  in  a  dry  rock-dusted 
location,  except  that  in  steeply  pitching  coal 
beds  the  containers  may  be  placed  in  niches 
cut  out  of  solid  rock  or  coal  to  protect  the 
container 

Subsection  (g)  requires  that  explosives 
stored  In  the  working  places  be  in  closed 
containers,  and  no  closer  than  50  teet  from 
the  face  or  15  feet  from  any  pipeline,  power- 
line,  rail  or  conveyor,  except,  if  kept  in  a 
niche,  the  container  may  be  as  close  as  5 
feet.  Explosives  and  detonators  must  be 
stored  so  that  they  are  at  least  5  feet  apart. 
Section  314.  Hoisting  and  mantrips 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  hoists,  cages, 
platforms,  elevators,  or  other  devices  used 
for  transporting  persons  be  equipped  with 
certain  safety  devices,  such  as  overwind, 
overspeed.  and  automatic  stop  controls, 
brakes  capable  of  stopping  a  fully  loaded 
cage  or  platform,  adequately  strong  hoisting 
cable,  and  safety  catches;  that  such  hoisting 
equipment  be  examined  dally;  that  a  quali- 
fied hoisting  engineer  shall  be  on  duty  while 
persons  are  underground,  except  when  auto- 
matically operated  equipment  is  used. 

.Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  inspector 
t3  require  other  safeguards  for  tr.insportlag 
men  and  materials,  such  as  those  in  the 
pre-;ent  advisory  code.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  efforts  will  be  made  to  Improve 
upon  these  also. 

Subsection  lo  requires  "hat  hoists  and 
hoist  ropes  be  capable  of  handllnc  their 
loads  safely.  An  indicate r  shall  be  provided 
to  show  the  position  of  the  cage,  platform, 
skip,  bucket,  or  cars. 

Subsection  id)  provides  for  communica- 
tion be'ween  shaft  sections  ?.nd  the  surface 
hoist  room. 

Subsection  lei  requires  that  each  loco- 
motive and  haulage  car  be  equipped  with 
autcmatic  brakes,  where  space  does  not  per- 
mit, they  shall  be  subject  to  speed  reduction 
gear,  or  other  devices  approved  by  'he  Sec- 
retary. 

Subsection  ( f  i  requires  haulage  equip- 
ment acquired  en  or  after  one  year  after 
the  operative  date,  to  be  equipped  with  au- 
tomatic couplers.  All  equipment  now  in  the 
mines  must  be  so  equipped  within  4  years 
after  the  operative  date. 

Section  315.  Emergencij  .shelters 
This   section   authorizes   the   Secretary   to 
require  emergency  shelters  which   are   ade- 
quately equipped  under  guidelines  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary. 

Section  316.  Communications 

This  section  requires  that  the  operator  in- 
stall surface-to-underground  telephone  serv- 
ice or  other  two-way  communication  facili- 
ties between  the  surface  and  each  workinc; 
section  that  is  more  than  100  feet  from  a 
portal. 
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Section    317    MixcellaneoiLg 

Subsection  lai  requires  U^at  the  •p^nitor 
provide  barriers  *nd  maiiiialu  them  ,iround 
locaiable  >il  and  ^aa  wells  penetrating  ooal 
beds  or  underRround  workihi<s  The  barrier 
must  be  At  least  JOO  fe«t  in  diameter,  but  a 
greater  ar  leaser  barrier  m<iy  be  permitted  It 
provides  authority  ?or  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish minimum  PederaJ  requirements. 

Subsection  bi  requires  that  exploratory 
boreholes  shall  be  drilled  in  advance  )f  wurlt- 
Itxg  places  under  certain  speolHed  condltiL'as 
Subsection  ici  prohibits  undergrouiul 
smoklni?  In  all  mines  and  amcicmg  In  sur- 
face dreas  where  snioklns;  c«uld  cause  a  rlre 
or  explosion  It  would  require  the  operator  to 
institute  s  protfram  to  prevent  anyone  from 
carrying  smoking  materials  underground 

Subsection  idi  requires  that  only  permis- 
sible electric  cap  lamps  shall  be  used  by  the 
Individual  miner  for  portable  Illumination 
underground  It  also  prohibits  open  flames 
underground  except  where  specifically  per- 
mitted by  this  statut«  for  welding 

Subsection  ei  directs  '.he  Secretary  to 
prescribe  standards  for  permissible  lighting 
underground  in  'he  active  workings  of  mines 
within  9  months  after  ttie  operative  date  of 
the  title  It  also  requires  thi>8e  standiixds  t-i 
be  compiled  with  within  18  months  after 
promulgation- 

SuTwei-tlfftl  'fi  requires  that  "he  ;perat(:ir 
provide  at  least  two  separat*  and  distinct 
escapeways.  .it  least  one  of  which  Is  venti- 
lated with  intalce  .ilr  properly  rnalntilnetl  'li 
insure  pa.«age  at  my  time,  by  an;  per'; -n 
including  a  dl.sabled  person,  and  marked 
from  each  wrirklng  section  to  the  stirface 
•wcape  drift  cjpening  >r  escape  ^laft  >r  .-.lope 
faclUaes  with  adequate  fai-llltlee  In  each 
escape  shaft  or  slope  to  ailow  pers*in«  Includ- 
ing disabled  persons  to  escape  qulcklv  to  the 
surface  In  event  of  emergency  This  standard 
would  fxirther  retjuire  'hat  mine  opeiungs  be 
protected  to  prevent  surface  fires  fumes, 
^moke.  and  tloodwater  from  entering  the  un- 
derground poiiaon  of  tlie  mine  The  standard 
would  require  that  adequate  facalltles  ip- 
proved  by  '.he  SecretaiTr  shall  be  provided  In 
each  escape  shaft.  This  subsection  also  pro- 
vides that  no  more  than  M  men  can  wc>rK  in 
a  mine  before  a  connection  is  made  between 
two  openings  During  the  anai  mining  of 
pillars  in  a  mine  not  more  than  20  men  can 
work;  m  the  mine  if  only  )ne  mine  opening  Is 
ivailable  This  subsection  also  requires  that 
ill  new  mines  and  new  sections  of  exls'lng 
mines  separate  the  esoapeway  which  is  on 
intake  aJr  fnjm  the  belt  or  trolley  haulage- 
way  because  mine  flrea  >ften  originate  in 
these  haulagewsys  .'Uid  within  a  relatively 
short  time  tJie  air  current  la  completely  filled 
with  stnoke,  .uitl  harmful  matter  The  Secre- 
■rary  is  given  the  autihorlty  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  enrrv  which  must  be  separated 
In  aooordance  with  section  101 

Subsection  gi  requires  that  structures 
erected  >n  *Jie  surface  within  100  feet  of  .iny 
mine  opening  shall  be  of  fireproof  construe - 
tion  However,  where  existing  structures  are 
not  now  of  fireproof  construction,  fire  doors 
shall  be  erected  In  the  mine  openings  The 
provision  also  requires  that  'he  door  be  tested 
md  a  record  kept  of  such  ln<pe<:tlon. 

Subsection  h  i  requires  'Jiat  methane  and 
coal  dust  shall  be  prevented  from  accumu- 
lating ;n  excessive  concentration*  In  or  >n 
surface  coal- Handling  facllltle«  Conl  dust 
shall  be  preven'ed  from  entering  'he  mine 
when  coal  Is  dumped  at  >r  near  alr-intake 
•  penlngs  v)n  the  surface  It  would  provide  for 
tiie  establishment  of  limits  for  methane  oon- 
centratlcjna  within  1  vear  of  the  operative 
date  of  this  section,  m  >r  on  surface  coai- 
handllng  facilities 

Subsection  li  requires  every  oi>eraUjr  oT  a 
coal  mine  to  provide  it  his  expen&e  i  pro- 
gram, approved  by  the  Secretary,  to  train  and 
retrain  qualified  and  cer'itled  persons. 


Subsection  {J)  authorizes  an  inspector  to 
require  protective  cabs  .n  face  equipment 
wnere  the  height  of  coalbeds  permits 

Subsection  >ki  requires  that  the  openings 
of  any  mine  de<-:ared  ina-tlve  by  the  operator 
or  IS  permanently  closed  or  abandoned  for 
more  than  90  days,  after  the  operative  date  of 
this  blU.  be  scaled  as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary It  would  also  require  that  openings 
'o  all  other  mines  be  protected  to  prevent 
entrance  by   unauthorized  persons 

Subsection  i  1)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
require  that  adequate  saijltary  and  bathing 
facilities  be  provided  by  the  mine  ofjerator  as 
well  as  a  place  to  change  and  store  clothes 
Sanitary  toilet  facilities  must  be  provided  in 
active  workings  when  ,urface  f.u-llitles  are 
not  accessible 

Subsection  imt  requires  that  the  operator 
make  proper  advance  arrangements  for  medi- 
cal attention.  Including  adequate  communl- 
■atlons  and  first  aid  for  use  in  emergencies. 
It  would  require  the  L.f)erator  to  meet  mini- 
mum standards  set  prior  to  the  operative 
date  of  this  title  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  making  these  ar- 
rangements, and  require  iperators  to  tile  a 
plan  with  the  Secret-ary  in  carrying  out  this 
requirement 

Subsection  ini  requires  that  the  operator 
make  .ivaKable  to  each  miner  a  self-rescue 
device  approved  by  the  Secretary  which  will 
provide  protection  for  a  minimum  of  i  hour 
igalnst  smoke,  fumes,  and  noxious  gases 
.\iso.  the  miners  must  be  trained  and  re- 
'ralned  In   their  use  bv  the  ')p)erator 

Subsection  lo)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  improved  methods  of  assuring  that 
miners  are  not  exposed  to  atmospheres  that 
are  deficient  In  oxygen 

Subsection  ip)  requires  i  check-in  and 
check-out  syste^m  to  provide  positive  Identi- 
fication and  .'■ecords  of  everyone  working  un- 
derground The  record  must  be  kept  on  the 
surface  Also,  the  miner  would  wear  an  Iden- 
tification check  on  his  lamp  belt  TTie  check 
would  Include  his  name 

Subsection  iq)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
require  that  devices  to  prevent  and  suppress 
Ignitions  be  Installed  on  electric  face  cutting 
equipment    when    technologically    feasible 

Subsection  ir)  requires  permits  when  min- 
ing under  any  body  of  water  which  would 
provide  adequate  .safeguards  against  cave- 
ins  and  other  hazards  The  subsection  Is  Um- 
.ted  to  new  mines  and  new  working  sec- 
tions of  existing  mines  located  under  bodies 
■:  water  considered  sufficiently  large  by  the 
Secretary  to  constitute  an  actual  or  potential 
hazard  to  miners  In  the  mine  It  also  requires 
•hat  no  permit  will  be  needed  where  the  new 
working  section  Is  Kx-aled  under  a  reservoir 
being  constructed  by  a  Pederal  agency  on 
t.'ie  date  of  enactment  where  the  operator 
!s  required  by  such  agency  to  operate  in  a 
manner  that  protects  the  safety  of  the 
miners 

Subsection  is)  requires  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  potable  water  shall  be  provided  for 
drinking  purpo^ie«^  in  'he  iictlve  workings  of 
'he  mine 

Subsection  it)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
propose  standards,  within  one  year  after  the 
operative  date  .f  this  title,  for  preventing 
explosions  from  explosive  gases  other  than 
methane  and  for  testing  for  accumulations 
of  such  gases 

Setfion  ifS  DeflniCtonj 
The  section  defines  'he  various  terms  used 
m  this  title  and   title  II  of  the  act. 

Subsection  la)  defines  the  terms  "certi- 
fied" and  "registered"  to  mean  persons  who 
are  certified  or  registered  by  a  State  In  which 
they  are  '*Lirklng  in  accordance  with  the 
State  standards  If  a  State  does  not  have 
such  a  progreun  or  if  its  standards  do  not 
meet  the  minimum  Federal  requirements, 
then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  pro- 


vide such  certification  or  registration  until 
the  State  establishes  a  program  whose  stand- 
ards meet  minimum  Federal  requirements 
The  minimum  Federal  requirements  for 
these  positions  must  be  established  as  soon 
as  possible  after  enactment  by  the  Secre- 
tary 

Subsection  (b)  defines  'quallfled  person" 
to  mean  depending  on  the  context  a  person 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  quallfled  t,j 
make  tests  or  measurements  required  by  the 
Act;  or  a  person,  quallfled  by  training,  edu- 
cation, and  experience  to  be  a  master  elec- 
trician 

Subsection  lO  defines  the  term  "permi  - 
slble"  to  cover  electric  equipment,  such  is 
permissible  electric  lamps  (or  [wrtable  lUuni- 
inatlon.  explosives,  shot  firing  units,  blastlni 
devices,  and  the  manner  of  use  of  all  .f 
these.  In  each  case  to  meet  the  test  of  jier- 
mlsslblUty.  there  must  be  compliance  wr..'. 
the  Secretary's  specifications  which  are  pre- 
scribed to  prevent  accidents. 

Subsection  id)  defines  the  term  "rock 
dust"  and  establishes  minimum  require- 
ments for  the  \&rlous  types  (<f  inerts  ih.it 
are  .vcceptable  for  use  In  Inertlng  coal  dust 
Subsection  le)  defines  "anthraolte"  <is  coU 
with  a  volatile  ratio  equal  to  0.12  or  le.s-s 
Subsection  if)  defines  "volatile  ratio"  bv 
giving  the  formula  for  its  determination 

Subsection  ig)  contains  technical  lern.s 
that  are  commonly  used  and  understood  in 
the  coal  mining  Industry  and  are  defined  iis 
follows: 

(1)  "Working  face"  means  any  place  In  a 
coal  mine  In  which  the  work  of  extractlns 
coal  from  Its  natural  de(>celts  In  the  earth 
Is   performed   during   the   mining  cycle 

I  2)  "Working  place"  means  the  area  of  .i 
coal  mine  Inby  the  last  open  crosscut. 

(3)  "Working  section"  means  all  areas  L.f 
the  coal  mine  from  the  loading  point  of  the 
section  to  and  Including  the  working  faces 
1 4)  "Active  workings"  means  any  place 
in  a  coal  mine  where  men  are  normally  re- 
quired to  work  or  travel 

Subsection  (h)  defines  the  term  "aban- 
doned areas"  as  sections,  panels,  and  other 
areas  that  are  not  ventilated  and  examined 
In  the  manner  required  for  active  under- 
ground working  places. 

Subsection  d)  deflnes  the  term  "permis- 
sible" as  applied  to  electric  face  equipment 
to  mean  electric  equipment  taken  Into  or 
used  Inby  the  last  open  crosscut  of  the 
mine — that  Is  the  working  place — or  parts 
thereof  which  meets  the  Secretary's  specifi- 
cations relative  to  preventing  the  emission 
of  a  spark  or  arc  which  could  cause  a  mine 
fire  or  explosion  and  which  includes  other 
features  to  prevent,  where  fxjsslble,  accidents 
in  the  use  of  equipment. 

The  present  re<?uUtlons  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  (Schedule  20)  would  continue  until 
changed,  but  the  Secretary  must  Immedi- 
ately develop  practical  methods,  such  as  field 
testing,  to  facilitate  approval,  for  permissi- 
bility both  under  the  present  regulations 
and  under  revised  regulations — to  .iccount 
for  the  mines  required  to  use  permissible 
equipment  by  this  Act  Such  methods  would 
recognize  that  the  primary  objective  is  to 
prevent  mine  fires  and  mine  explosions  from 
this  equipment  But  other  safety  features  not 
related  to  the  prevention  of  ignitions  and  ex- 
plosions must  not  be  Ignored.  Without  sac- 
rlflclng  safety,  some  types  of  equipment, 
such  .IS  "home-made"  equipment  In  some 
small  mines,  might  be  made  [permissible  lor 
this  purpase. 

Subsection  il)  deflnes  low,  medium,  and 
high  voltage.  Low  voltage  Is  up  to  660  volts 
medium  voltage  up  to  1.000  volts,  and  high 
voltage  means  over  1.000  volts 

Subsection  (k)  deflnes  "resplrable  dust"  aa 
dust  particles  of  5  microns  or  less  In  size. 
.Subsection    il)    further   deflnes    the    term 
coal  mine"  The  term  "coal  mine"  is  broadly 
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defined  In  section  3(h)  of  the  act  to  cover  all 
coal  mines  whether  underground  or  not.  In 
addition,  this  section  would  further  define 
the  term,  in  the  case  of  underground  mines, 
to  Include  areas  of  adjoining  mines  physi- 
cally connected  underground.  It  is  Intended 
to  apply  primarily  to  section  306(a).  Under 
that  section,  if  two  mines  are  so  connected 
and  one  is  gassy,  then  they  both  must  be 
considered  as  gassy  under  this  section.  For 
this  purpose,  two  mines  separated  by  arti- 
ficial barriers,  one  of  which  is  gassy,  must  be 
considered  as  connected  and  therefore  both 
are  gassy. 

XrrLE    IV — BLACK    LONG    BENEFITS 

Part  A — General 
Section  401 

Tills  section  finds  that  there  are  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  living  coal  miners  who  are 
totally  disabled  from  pneumoconiosis  arising 
out  of  employment  in  one  or  more  under- 
ground coal  mines;  that  there  are  a  number 
of  survivors  vf  such  miners  whose  death 
was  due  to  this  disease;  and  that  few  states 
provide  benefits  to  such  miners  or  survivors. 
It  also  provides  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  proMde  iuch  benefits  and  to  ensure 
that  future  adequate  benefits  are  provided 
to  coal  miners  and  their  dependents  where 
disability  tir  death  occurs  from  such  disease. 
It  IS  intended  that  this  title  be  construed  In 
a  manner  that  will  assure  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose  and  will  provide  benefit  pay- 
ments to  the  greatest  number  of  eligible 
persons  possible. 

Section  402 

This  section  defines  various  terms  used 
in  this  title  Pneumoconiosis"  Is  defined  to 
mean  uny  chronic  dust  disease,  whether  in 
Its  advanced  stages  or  not.  of  the  lung,  aris- 
ing out  o:  employment  in  one  or  more  un- 
dergrouna  cc  al  mines  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  disease  will  be  determined  by  the  best 
medical  evidence  possible,  primarily  x-rays. 
But  pulmonary  function  tests,  and  other 
medical  means  may  be  used  for  diagnosis, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  The 
definition  of  a  "miner"  limits  the  applica- 
tion of  this  title  to  miners  who  are  or  were 
employed  In  underground  coal  mines.  The 
parameters  of  the  term  "total  disability" 
will  be  established  from  tlme-to-tlme  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, but  he  must  not  establish  more  re- 
strictive criteria  for  determining  disability 
than  the  criteria  applicable  under  section 
223(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, (or  purposes  of  disability  under  that 
Act  It  Is  expected  that  Initially  this  cri- 
teria will  be  followed.  As  time  goes  on,  the 
Secretary  mav  develop  more  liberal  criteria 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

Part   B — Claims  for  Benefits  Filed  on  or 
Before   December   31.    1972. 
Sec  f  ton  411 

Subsection  (a)  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay  bene- 
fits under  this  part  to  miners  totally  dis- 
abled due  to  pneumoconiosis  and  to  widows 
of  deceased  miners  whose  death  was  due  to 
this  disease.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated   by   the  Secretary. 

Subsection  ib)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  by  regulation  standards  for  de- 
termining under  subsection  (a)  whether  a 
miner  Is  totally  disabled  due  to  this  disease 
and  whether  his  death  was  due  to  It.  Such 
regulations  must  be  promulgated  finally  In 
the  Federal  Register  as  soon  as  possible 
after  en-ictment.  but  no  later  than  3  months 
after  enactment  Such  regulations  shall  be 
revised  as  needed 

Subsection    (c)     establishes    certain    pre- 
sumptions In  connection  with  subsection  (a) . 
If  a  miner  who  Is  suffering  from   pneumo- 
coniosis was  employed  for  10  years  or  more 
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In  one  or  more  underground  coal  mines,  there 
win  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  the 
pneumoconiosis  arose  out  of  such  employ- 
ment. If  a  miner  or  former  miner  worked  ten 
years  in  such  mines  and  died  of  a  resplrable 
disease,  there  will  be  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  his  death  was  due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis. If  a  miner  or  former  miner  Is 
suffering  from,  or  dies  from,  an  advanced 
Irreversible  stage  of  pneumonconlosls.  It  is 
Irrebuttably  presumed  that  he  Is  totally  dis- 
abled and  the  total  disability  or  death  was 
due  to  pneumoconiosis. 

Subsection  (d)  makes  It  clear  that,  in  the 
event  a  person  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments for  any  of  the  above  presumptions. 
such  person  may  still  obtain  benefit  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a). 

Section  412 

Under  subsection  (a),  miners  who  are 
totally  disabled  due  to  pneumoconiosis  will 
receive  beneflts  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  minimum  monthly  payment  to  which 
a  disabled  Federal  employee  in  the  first  step 
of  grade  Ga-2  would  be  entitled  at  the  time 
of  payment.  Widows  of  miners  whose  deaths 
are  due  to  pneumoconiosis  or  whose  death 
occurred  while  receiving  beneflts  under  this 
part  receive  beneflts  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  totally  disabled  miners.  The  rates  pre- 
scribed above  are  Increased  for  dependents  at 
the  rate  of  50  percent  for  one  dependent 
(widow  or  child) ,  75  percent  for  two  depend- 
ents, and  100  percent  for  three  or  more  de- 
pendents. 

Under  subsection  (b).  the  beneflts  for 
miners  or  their  widows,  will  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  payments  under  any 
workmen's  compensation,  unemployment 
compensation,  or  State  disability  insurance 
laws.  The  amount  of  such  payment  would 
also  be  reduced  on  account  of  excess  earn- 
ings of  a  miner,  but  not  his  widow,  as  pro- 
vided under  section  203  (b)  through  (e) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  the  amount  paid 
were  a  benefit  payable  under  section  202  of 
such  act. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  such  bene- 
fits payable  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  in- 
come for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964. 

Section  413 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that,  except  as 
provided  In  Section  414,  benefit  claims  imder 
this  part  must  be  flled  on  or  before  December 
31,  1972,  to  be  eligible  for  payments.  Once 
beneflts  are  paid,  however,  on  account  of 
total  disability  and  the  miner  dies,  the 
widow  will  continue  to  receive  such  bene- 
fits. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  utilize,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  personnel  and  procedures  used 
to  determine  total  disability  under  Section 
223  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended. 
All  other  eligibility  factors,  such  as,  but  not 
limited  to  age,  required  earnings  shall  be 
ignored.  The  purpose  of  this  subsection  Is  to 
use  established  machinery  for  the  determi- 
nation of  total  disability  but  in  no  way  to 
be  construed  as  imposing  requirements  as  to 
quarters  of  earnings,  age  limitations,  etc. 
Claimants  under  this  part  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  reasonable  medical  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  establishing  their  claims. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  claimants 
also  file  under  the  applicable  State  work- 
men's compensation  law  before,  or  simul- 
taneous with,  filings  under  this  part.  This 
requirement,  however,  shall  not  apply  in 
cases  where  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
flllng  would  be  futile  because  the  period 
within  which  a  claim  under  the  State  law 
may  be  flled  has  expired  or  because  pneu- 
moconiosis l8  not  compensable  under  the 
State  law  or  In  any  other  case  In  which,  he 
finds,  such  filing  to  be  futile. 


Section  414 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  benefit 
claims  under  this  part  for  total  disability 
must  be  filed  on  or  before  December  31,  1973, 
and  death  claims  must  be  filed  within  6 
months  after  death  of  the  miner,  or  by  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  whichever  Is  later.  Thus, 
where  a  miner  who  is  totally  disabled  due  to 
pneumoconiosis  and  eligible  for  beneflts 
later  dies,  his  widow  continues  to  receive 
such  benefits  as  provided  In  section  412  even 
though  death  occurred  after  December  31, 
1972. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  if  a  claim  is 
flled  after  December  31,  1971,  but  before  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  the  claimant  can  receive 
beneflts  through  to  December  31,  1972,  under 
this  part. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  beneflts 
under  this  part  shall  not  be  paid  for  any 
period  of  disability  occurring  prior  to  the 
date  a  claim  is  filed.  However  beneflts  accrue 
from  the  date  the  claim  is  flled — not  the 
date  it  is  approved. 

Under  subsection  (d) ,  no  benefit  payments 
shall  be  made  to  residents  of  any  State 
which,  after  enactment,  reduces  to  persons 
eligible  under  this  program  the  benefits  it 
pays  under  the  laws  of  the  State  which  are 
applicable  to  its  general  work  force  with  re- 
gard to  workmen's  compensation,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance, and  which  are  funded  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  employer  contributions.  Benefit  pay- 
ments made  under  State  programs  funded  by 
general  revenues  are  not  Included  In  the 
maintenance  of  effort  provision  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  not  considered  to  be  work- 
men's compensation,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  disability  Insurance  programs 
as  such  programs  are  generally  understood. 
Any  changes  by  a  State  In  such  payments 
or  programs,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  termination  of  such  payments  or  pro- 
grams in  the  case  of  persons  eligible  for 
benefits  under  this  title,  that  are  funded  by 
general  revenues  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  not  affect  In  any 
way  payments  under  this  title  to  eUglble 
miners  who  are  residents  of  such  State. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  that  benefits  for 
widows  under  this  part  on  account  of  death 
of  a  miner  shall  be  paid  If  benefits  under 
part  B  were  being  paid  prior  to  his  death 
to  the  deceased  miner  because  of  total  dis- 
ability due  to  pneumoconiosis,  or  if  the 
miner  died  prior  to  January  1,  1973. 

Part  C — Claims  for  Benefits  After  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972. 

Section  421 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  on  and  after 
January  1,  1973,  pneumoconiosis  disability 
and  death  claims  must  be  flled  under  the 
applicable  State  workmen's  compensation 
law,  except  that,  during  any  period  when 
miners  or  their  widows  are  found  not  to  be 
(covered  by  a  State's  workmen's  compensation 
law  which  provides  adequate  coverage  for 
this  disease,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  claim 
benefits  under  this  part. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  listing  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  such  State  laws 
that  provide  adequate  coverage  for  pneu- 
moconiosis. He  shall  publish  such  list  by  Oc- 
tober 1.  1972,  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter.  During  any 
period  such  State  law  is  not  so  listed.  It 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  provide  such  cover- 
age. Generally  speaking,  the  Secretary  will 
determine  a  State  law  to  have  adequate 
coverage  for  pneumooonlosls  If  the  cash 
benefits  under  such  law  and  the  criteria  for 
determining  eligibility  are  not  less  favorable 
to  the  claimant  than  those  applicable  to 
claims  flled  before  January  1,  1973,  imder 
part  B;  that  the  claim  for  benefits  as  filed 
within  3  years  of  discovery  of  disease,  there 
are  in  effect  provisions  with  respect  to  prior 
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and  successor  operators  which  are  sutetan- 
tlally  equtvaleot  to  provLslons  oontalned  in 
section  433  ill,  and  there  are  other  provisions 
as  required  by  paragraph  iPi  The  Inclusion 
or  failure  to  list  a  State's  workmen's  com- 
penaatlon  law  is  subject  to  review  In  the 
US  oourt  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  is  located  or  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Section  422 

Under  subsection  lat.  during  any  period 
after  December  31.  1972.  when  a  State's 
workmen's  compensation  law  is  not  so  llated. 
the  provisions  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act.  aa 
amended  except  certain  spectfled  sections 
thereof  shall  be  applicable  to  each  opera- 
tor of  an  underground  coal  mine  in  that 
State,  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  determines 
them  applicable,  relative  to  claims  for  death 
or  total  disability  benefits  due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis itxlslng  out  of  employment  in  such 
mine  The  Secretary  of  Latxir  Is  aIso  au- 
thorized to  publish  additional  provisions  by 
re«[ulatlon.  together  with  all  or  part  of  the 
iippllcable  provisions  of  said  Act  other  than 
those  specifically  excluded,  when  he  believe* 
such  publication  will  facilitate  the  admln- 
lstratif)n  of  this  past  and  will  Insure  that 
each  such  «perator  shall  be  liable  for.  and 
secure  tha-payment  of.  tjeneflts  'xj  eligible 
persons  rhe  objective  of  this  provision  Is  to 
provide  .ulequate  flexibility  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  carrying  out  this  provision 

Under  sutwection  ib).  the  "perator  of  an 
underground  coal  mine  is  made  liable  for 
benefit  payments  under  this  part  in  those 
States  in  which  t  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  Is  not  included  on  the  list 
published    by   the  iSecretary  of   Labtir 

Subsection  lO  reqiures  'hat  during  such 
period  benefits  must  be  paid  by  the  opera- 
tor to  th'we  persons  eligible  ut^der  section 
41Jiai  of  this  title  In  accordance  with  the 
regulatlon.s  promulgated  by  both  Secretaries 
However,  except  cia  provided  under  .subsec- 
tion 422(11.  no  such  benefits  are  ;>ayable  by 
such  ijperator  unle&s  if  the  death  cjr  total 
disability  due  to  pneumoconiosis  arose  in 
whole  or  m  part  while  the  miner  was  em- 
ployed in  .i  coal  mine  of  the  operator  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  the  term  "opera- 
tor" is  defined  :n  section  3  of  the  Act  and 
that   deflnltlor.    applies   'o   this   part 

Subsection  id)  provides  that  benefits  paid 
by  an  operator  under  this  section  must  be 
paid  monthly  in  the  same  .imuurit  specified 
m  section  4r2ia) 

Subsection  (ei  limits  payments  to  claims 
for  benefits  during  any  period  aJter  Jan- 
u.iry  1,  1973.  but.  m  no  event,  for  any  perlixl 
after  7  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  -Kc' 

Subsection  fi  provides  that  claims  ror 
benefits  under  this  section  must  be  filed 
within  }  vears  after  discovery  of  total  dls- 
-iblllty  due  to  the  disease,  or  In  the  case  of 
death  due  to  the  disease,  within  3  years  from 
the  date  uf  death 

Subsection  igi  recjvilres  that  the  benefits 
must  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  com- 
pensation received  under  any  Federal  or 
State  workmen's  compensation  law  because 
of  death  or  disability  due  to  this  disease,  but 
does  not  affect  medical  benefits  .md  related 
care  a-s  provided  under  such  law 

Subsection  ihi  provides  that  the  regula- 
tions of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  pro- 
mulgated under  .section  411  of  this  title  will 
apply  to  claims  filed  under  this  section  In 
addition,  this  subsection  directs  the  secre- 
tary of  Labor  t<j  establish  standards  by  regu- 
lation, which  may  Include  appn)priate  pre- 
sumptions for  detemilnliig  whether  pneu- 
moconiosis arose  >ut  of  employment  In  a 
particular  mir.e  or  mlnea.  und  he  may  estab- 
lish sumUards  for  apportioning,  where  ap- 
propriate. Miblllty  tor  benefit  payments 
under  this  -.ection  among  more  than  one 
operator 


Subsection  (li  provides  that,  during  any 
p«rlod  in  which  this  section  is  applicable 
to  a  coal  mine,  an  ijperator  who  acquired  It 
or  substantially  all  of  Its  insets  frocn  a  per- 
son who  was  Its  operator  on  and  after  the 
operative  date  of  this  title  shall  be  liable 
for,  and  secure  the  payment  of.  the  benefits 
which  would  have  t)een  payable  by  the  prior 
operator  under  this  section  with  reepect  to 
miners  previously  employed  In  the  mine  If 
It  had  not  been  acquired  by  such  later  op- 
erator At  the  same  time,  however,  this  sub- 
section would  not  relieve  the  prior  operator 
of  any  liability  under  this  section.  AJao.  It 
would  not  affect  whatever  rights  the  later 
operator  might  have  against  the  prior  op- 
erator The  intent  of  this  provision  Is  to 
insure  that  operators  cannot  escape  liability 
under  this  section  or  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  to  pay  benefit*  to  miners 
previously  employed  by  them  by  the  device 
of  transferring  their  mines  and  going  out  of 
business 

Section  423 

Subsection  la)  requires  that,  during  any 
period  when  a  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  Is  not  listed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  provided  in  this  part  the  operator 
of  an  underground  coal  mine  therein  must 
secure  payment  of  benefits  for  which  he  Is 
liable  under  this  part  by  qualifying  as  a 
self-insurer,  or  providing  Insurance  of  such 
tjeneflts 

Subsections  b  &  c  set  forth  what  every 
policy  or  contract  of  Insurance  must  con- 
tain to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
I  ail  2i .  and  require  that  they  cannot  be  can- 
celled prior  to  the  date  specified  In  the  pol- 
icy or  contract  for  Its  expiration  without  at 
least  a  minimum  of  30  days  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  Ijibor  and  to  the  operator. 

Section  424 

Under  this  section,  if  benefits  are  due  un- 
der section  422  and  an  operator  liable  for 
them  ha.s  not  <ibtained  .security  or  has  not 
paid  the  benefits  within  a  reasonable  period 
'>f  time,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  them  'o  the 
eligible  person  and  such  operator  shall  be 
liable  t<j  the  United  States  for  any  pay- 
ment under  thl.s  title  It  Is  specifically  In- 
tended that  the  right  of  subrogation  estab- 
lished bv  *h!s  section  includes  both  active 
and  Inactive  miners  and  to  widows  to  whom 
benefits  are  paid  under  either  this  section 
or  part  B  of  this  Mtle,  to  'he  extent  such 
miners  and  widows  are  entitled  to  bentflts 
from  any  operator  under  section  422  If 
benefits  are  due  under  section  422  and  there 
Is  no  operator  who  was  required  to  secure 
such  payment  the  Secretary  shall  pay  them 
*o  the  eligible  person 

Section    425 
Under    this    section     the    Secretary    may 
utilize  the  serv1c««i  i>f  State  and  :oca:  agen- 
cies  in  connection   with   the  administration 
of  section  +22. 

Section   428 

Under  this  section,  the  Secret»u1e«  of 
Labor  and  Hertlth  EVlticatton  and  Welfare 
ire  authorized  to  issue  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  title  .M.so,  both  Secretaries  must 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  C^ongress 
Plnally.  this  .section  makes  It  clear  that  If  a 
States  workmen's  c«>m.penaatton  law  pni- 
vldes  iH^ater  benefits  than  thjjse  payuble 
under  "his  title  such  law  shall  not  he  crin- 
strued  or  held  to  l>e  In  conflict  with  this 
title, 

TrrLE    V    -ADMINISTKAnON 

Section  501     Resrarch 

Subsectk>n  la)  directs  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  ot  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  U^  conduct  comprehensive  studlefl. 
experiments,  and  demon.stratlons  In  their 
respective  aseiis  of  expertl.se  in  the  field  at 
coai  mine  health  and  safety 

Subsection     ib)     provides    that    activities 


under  this  section  In  the  field  of  coal  mine 
health  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  while  activi- 
ties in  the  field  of  coal  mine  safety  vrtll  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Subsection  lo  provides  that  In  carrying 
out  this  section  and  the  research  under  sec- 
tions 301 1  bl  and  502(ai  the  Secretaries  may 
use  the  services  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  individuals.  All  Information  devel- 
oped under  the  authority  of  this  act  must 
be  made  available  to  the  general  public,  un- 
less an  exception  or  limitation  Is  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  In  the  public  Interest. 

Subsection  idl  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
research  and  studies  on  the  health  condi- 
tlona  of  nonmlners  working  with  or  around 
coal  products  in  areas  outside  coal  mines 

Subsection  lei  authorizes  separate  appro- 
priations for  health  and  safety  research  to 
both  Secretaries 

Subsection  ig)  authorizes  grants  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  •  •  •  tict  to 
experiment  with  new  techniques  and  equip- 
ment to  Improve  health  and  safety  on  a  find- 
ing by  the  Secretary  that  granting  the  ex- 
ception will  not  adversely  affect  the  health 
fluid  safety  of  the  miners  Subsection  igi  au- 
thorizes grants  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  lor  research  and  ex- 
[>erlments  on  respiratory  equipment 
Section  502.    Training   and    education 

This  .section  directs  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
pand programs  to  educate  and  train  opera- 
tors and  miners  relative  to  health  and 
safety,  and  It  would  direct  that  the  Secre- 
tary provide  technical  assistance  to  coal 
mine  operators  in  meeting  the  requirements 
of  this  act 

Section  503.  Assistance  to  States 
This  section  directs  the  Secretary,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  make 
grants  to  States  to  conduct  studies  and  to 
arry  out  plans  designed  to  improve  State 
workmen  s  compen.sation  and  occupational 
disease  laws  ajs  they  relate  to  compensation 
tor  pneumoconiosis  and  injuries  In  coal  mine 
employment,  to  assist  the  .St.ites  in  develop- 
ing and  enforcing  effective  health  and  safety 
laws  .md  regulations  applicable  to  minej  ju 
the  States,  .md  to  promote  Federal-Stai^  co- 
ordination iind  cooperation  in  improving 
health  and  safety  conditions  in  the  Nation's 
coal  mines. 

It  provides  that  in  urder  to  receive  liie 
Federal  assistance  the  State  must  submit  >ii 
application  .setting  forth  its  plans  to  improve 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws,  desig- 
nating the  State  coal  mining  inspection  it 
safety  agency  as  the  .igency  for  administer- 
ing the  grant  and  containing  assurtince  th.r. 
it  will  have  authority  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
[)oses  of  the  assistance,  gives  assurances  tnat 
,iM  adequate  staff  will  be  employed,  sets  fort.^ 
the  plans,  policies,  and  methods  to  be  !ol- 
lowed  in  carrying  out  the  grant,  provide  lor 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  State- 
program  for  coal  mine  health  and  safety,  and 
prohibits  advance  notices  of  Inspection^, 
•oiitalns  the  usual  common  provisions  relat- 
ing to  fiscal  control  and  fund  accountabiht v 
and  for  reports  to  the  Secretary,  and  meets 
additional  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary The  Secretary  cannot  disappro\e  an 
application  without  :»JTording  the  State  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing.  If  the  State  's 
aggrieved  by  the  Secretary's  decision,  an  ap- 
peal lies  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  section  further  pro- 
vides that  grants  may  be  made  to  carry  out 
the  c(-st  of  training  inspectors,  axid  to  assist 
States  in  planning  and  Implementing  other 
programs  for  the  advancement  of  health  and 
safety  in  coal  mines  The  Federal  grant  may 
not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram   It  authorizes  the  appropriation  oi   j3 
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million  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  $5  million 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  program. 

Section  504.  Economic  assistance 
This  section  amends  section  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
636  ( b )  )  to  permit  loans  to  assist  coal  mine 
operators  who  qualify  under  that  act  as  small 
business  concerns  In  the  purchasing,  re- 
building, or  conversion  of  equipment  and 
other  facilities  to  comply  with  the  standards 
established  or  promulgated  under  this  act. 
Loans  may  also  be  made  or  guaranteed  for 
such  purposes  under  section  202  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended. 

Section  505.  Inspectors;  qualifications; 
training 

This  section  gives  the  Secretary  authority 
to  appoint  qualified  people  as  Inspectors. 
They  must.  In  general,  have  practical  experi- 
ence In  the  mining  of  coal  or  as  a  practical 
mining  engineer,  or  a  good  educational  back- 
ground. The  details  of  the  person's  qualifica- 
tions would  be  developed  by  the  Secretary 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  most  qualified  peo- 
ple. It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  work 
with  educational  Institutions  and  the  op- 
erators and  the  States  In  developing  and  fi- 
nancing cooperative  programs  to  train  se- 
lected persons  as  Inspectors  and  to  train 
others  for  possible  selection  as  Inspectors. 
Because  of  the  Immediate  need  to  hire  quali- 
fied persons  as  Inspectors,  the  statutory  and 
other  limitations  on  personnel  would  not 
apply  to  Inspectors  and  other  persons  needed 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
Congress  Is  aware  that  this  Act  cannot  be 
effective  without  sound  and  vigorous  ad- 
ministration by  well-quallfled  and  dedicated 
personnel  It  will  require  a  great  number  of 
well  trained  personnel  In  the  next  several 
months  to  Insure  that  the  Act  will  be  prop- 
erly administered  from  the  beginning.  The 
history  and  record  of  health  and  safety  in 
this  Industry  requires  no  less  than  such  ef- 
fective administration  Coal  mine  health  and 
.-afety  enforcement  and  research  no  longer 
can  be  the  stepchild  to  mineral  production 
or  to  other  programs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  They  must  be  substantially  ex- 
panded and  improved. 

Section  506.  Effect  on  State  laus 

This  section  provides  that  only  State  laws 
less  stringent  than  this  act  or  those  in  con- 
flict with  this  act  shall  be  supierseded. 

Section  507.  Administrative  procedures 
This  section  provides  that  certain  pro- 
cedures In  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
would  not  apply  to  notices,  orders  or  deci- 
sions issued  under  this  act  because  the  act 
prescribes  the  procedures  to  be  followed. 

Seofton  508.  Regulations 

This  section  authorizes  the  issuance  of 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  act. 

Section  509.  Operative  date  and  repeal 

This  section  establishes  the  operative  date 
of  the  various  titles  of  the  act  and  provides 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  as  amended.  In  some  cases,  earlier 
dates  In  a  particular  title  and  prescribed 
and  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  that 
those  dates  be  made. 

Section  510.  Separability 
This  section   assures  the  continued  effec- 
tiveness of  the  remainder  of  the  act  In  the 
event  any  of  Its  provisions  are  held  Invalid. 

Section  511.  Reports 

This  section  provides  for  separate  annual 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
ttress  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  title  clearly  delineates  the  areas  of 
responsibility    in    the    field    of    health    and 


safety  research  -by  both  Secretaries.  The  de- 
lineation is  consistent  with  titles  I  through 
in  of  the  act  which  also  establish  the  roles 
of  both  Secretaries  and  It  is  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  this  delineation  be  followed. 
It  Is  also  intended  that  both  Secretaries  take 
the  Initiative  and  use  the  broad  mandates 
set  forth  in  this  act  to  Improve  the  health 
and  safety  of  miners  rapidly.  The  annual 
reports  required  by  this  section  must  pro- 
vide detailed  information  of  the  actions  taken 
and  not  taken  by  both  Secretaries  In  meet- 
ing these  responsibilities  in  order  that  the 
Congress  may  annually  assess  how  effective 
they  have  been. 

Section  512.  Special  report 
This  section  requires  a  special  report  fron^ 
the  Secretary  on  Federal-State  cooperation. 

Section  513.  Jurisdiction;  limitation 
This  section  prohibits  the  temporary  en- 
joining  of   any   statutory   health   or   safety 
standard    In   any   proceeding    In    which   the 
standard's  validity  Is  in  issue. 

There  follows  a  brief  summary  of  a  time- 
table of  actions  the  Congress  established  by 
this  bill  which  Congress  Intends  must  be  met 
with  the  urging  and  cooperation  of  the 
miners  and  their  representatives  and  the 
operators : 

Timetable  of  Actions  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Secretary  op  Health,  Edu- 
cation, AND  Welfare 
[Action  and  Due  Date  After  Enactment] 

1.  Publish  proposed  health  and  safety 
standards  for  surface  coal  mines  (Sec.  101 
(l)).  Secretary  of  Interior,  15  months  after 
enactment. 

2.  Publish  prof>osed  health  and  safety 
standards  for  surface  areas  of  underground 
coal  mines  (Sec.  101(1)),  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, 15  months  after  enactment. 

3.  Publish  all  interpretations;  regulations, 
and  Instructions  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act  (Sec.  lOKJ)),  Secretary  of  Interior,  im- 
mediately. 

4.  Appoint  separate  advisory  committee  on 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  research  ( Sec. 
102),  both  Secretaries,  3  months  after  en- 
actment. 

5.  Prescribe  methods,  locations.  Intervals 
and  manner  of  sampling  respirable  dust  (Sec. 
202(a)),  both  Secretary,  Jointly,  2  months 
after  enactment. 

6.  Establish  time  schedule  for  reducing 
respirable  dust  concentrations  below  estab- 
lished levels.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  beginning  12  months  after  en- 
actment. 

7.  Prescribe  specifications  for  taking  chest 
roentgenograms  (Sec,  203(a)),  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  within  6 
months  after  enactment. 

8.  Establish  and  publish  proposed  manda- 
tory health  standards  re:  noise  (Sec.  206), 
both  Secretaries,  within  6  months  after  en- 
actment. 

9.  Prescribe  manner  for  testing  noise  level 
at  a  coal  mine  (Sec.  206),  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  within  6 
months  after  enactment. 

10.  Initial  approval  of  roof-control  plans 
(Sec.  302(a)),  Secretary  of  Interior,  5 
months  after  enactment. 

11.  Prescribe  minimum  air  quantity  and 
velocity  reaching  working  face  (Sec.  303 
(b) ) ,  Secretary  of  Interior,  within  6  months 
after  enactment. 

12.  Prescribe  maximum  respirable  dust 
level  for  Intake  alrcoursea  (Sec.  303(b)), 
Secretary  of  Interior,  within  15  months  after 
enactment. 

13.  Initial  approval  of  ventilation  and 
methane  and  dust  control  plan  (Sec.  303 
(o) ),  Secretary  of  Interior,  within  6  months 
after  enactment. 

14.  Initial  approval  of  plan  of  emergency 
action  when  mine  fan  stops   (Sec.  303(t)), 


Secretary  of  Interior,  within  5  months  after 
enactment. 

15.  Conduct  survey  of  availability  of  per- 
missible electric  face  equipment  and  publish 
same  (Sec.  305(a)  (5) ),  Secretary  of  Interior, 
within    12    months    after    enactment. 

16.  Prescribes  procedures  and  safeguards  for 
making  repairs  on  high-voltage  lines  ( Sec. 
307(d)),  Secretary  of  Interior,  within  3 
months  after  enactment. 

17.  Establish  minimum  requirements  fore 
flrefighting  equipment  (Sec.  311(a)),  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  3  months  after  enact- 
ment. 

18.  Prescribe  specifications  for  fire  suppres- 
sion devices  (Sec.  311(e)),  Secretary  of  In- 
terior,   within    15    months   after   enactment. 

19.  Require  that  devices  for  warning  of 
fires  be  Installed  on  belt  conveyors.  Sec.  311 
(g)  ),  Secretary  of  Interior,  within  5  months 
after  enactment. 

20.  Prescribe  schedule  for  monthly  fire  sup- 
pression devices  on  belt  haulageways  (Sec. 
311(g)),  Secretary  of  Interior,  3  months  after 
enactment. 

21.  Prescribe  illumination  standards  (Sec. 
317(e)),  Secretary  of  Interior,  within  12 
months  after  enactment. 

22.  Establish  methane  limits  in  or  on  sur- 
face of  coal  handling  facilities  (Sec.  317(h) ), 
Secretary  of  Interior,  within  15  months  after 
enactment. 

23.  Prescribe  minimum  standards  for  emer- 
gency medical  aid.  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  within  3  months  after 
enactment. 

24.  Prescribe  improved  methods  re:  provid- 
ing adequate  oxygen  (Sec.  317(o)),  Secre- 
tarv  of  Interior,  after  operative  date  of  Title 
III." 

25.  Establish  procedures  for  issuing  per- 
mits re:  hazards  from  cave-ins  of  tunnels 
under  water  (Sec.  317(ri),  Secretary  of  In- 
terior,  prior   to   operative   date   of   title   III. 

26.  Propose  standards  for  preventing  ex- 
plosions from  gases  other  than  methane  and 
for  testing  such  gases  (Sec.  317(t)),  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  within  15  months  after 
enactment. 

27.  Prescribe  minimum  Federal  standards 
for  "certified"  or  "registered"  persons  (Sec. 
318(a)),  Secretary  of  Interior,  prior  to  op- 
erative date  of  title  III. 

28.  Establish  requirements  for  persons 
qualified  as  electricians  (Sec.  318(b)  ) ,  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  prior  to  operative  date  of 
title. 

29.  Establish  specifications  re:  permissible 
(Sec.  318(c)),  Secretary  of  Interior,  prior  to 
operative  date  of  title. 

30.  Prescribe  procedures  for  field  testing 
and  approval  of  electric  face  equipment  (Sec. 
318(1) ) ,  Secretary  of  Interior,  prior  to  opera- 
tive date  of  title. 

31.  Study  of  ways  to  coordinate  Federal 
and  State  activities  in  the  field  of  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  (Sec.  512),  Secretary 
of  Interior,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  en- 
actment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  very  briefly  renew  the  concern  I  ex- 
pressed earlier  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  'West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  about  the  cost 
that  will  be  involved  in  this  final  con- 
ference report.  I  wish  it  were  as  reason- 
able as  described  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  the  Members  of  the  Congress, 
in  effect,  said  that  we  would  pass  effec- 
tive,   strong    legislation   for   coal    mine 
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health  and  safety  That  has  been  the 
commitment  of  Congress  It  is  now  being 
completed. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  the  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  bill  reported  by 
the  conference  ls  the  product  oJ  montlis 
and  months  of  work  by  the  members  of 
our  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  their  staffs. 
The  bill  now  beiore  us  represents,  with- 
out (luestion,  the  most  comprehensive 
health  and  safety  legislation  ever  brought 
before  the  ConRress  The  bill  i.s.  in  a  true 
sense,  a  landmark;  one  which  repre- 
sents a  real  turning  point  on  our  attitude 
toward  health  and  -afcty  of  workers  m 
this  country  and  particularly  the  years 
of  neglect  of  the  workers  m  the  most 
dangerous  industry  in  America;  coal 
mining. 

Equally  important,  for  the  first  time, 
this  bill  recognizes  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility toward  workers  w,ho  have  become 
the  victims  uf  occupational  disease,  in 
this  case  one  of  the  deadliest  of  all  occu- 
pationai  diseases,  coal  workers'  pneu- 
mecoiu©»i6  or  'black  lung  " 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  who  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  has  given  of  him- 
.self  unsparingly  in  managing  the  Senate 
bill  during  a  period  of  over  9  months. 
I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  ■  Mr.  Randolph  i 
whose  spirit  and  knowledge  of  the  coal 
industry  were  of  such  help  to  all  of  us 
on  the  Seriate  side. 

Mr  President,  for  the  widows  of  the 
miners  who  died  .so  tragically  last  year 
at  Farmlngton.  W  Va  .  and  for  the  many 
miners  who  have  died  in  past  years,  in- 
cluding the  13  months  which  have 
elapsed  smce  the  Farmington  tragedy, 
this  bill  is  loo  late.  It  also  comes  too  late 
to  help  those  thousands  of  mmers  who, 
as  a  result  of  exposure  to  coal  dust  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  have  contracted 
pneumoconiosis,  thus  bemg  condemned 
to  spend  their  declinmg  years  enfeebled 
and  gasping  for  every  breath. 

We  cannot  restore  the  gift  of  life  to 
those  who  have  been  killed,  nor  is  there 
any  medical  process  known  which  would 
restore  to  normalcy  lungs  ravaged  by 
years  and  years  of  exposure  to  respi- 
rable  coal  dust  We  ran.  however,  do  all 
that  is  possible  to  reduce  this  awful  toll 
of  life.  limb,  and  breath  m  the  future; 
furthermore,  we  can  ensure  that  those 
unfortunate  miners  who  have  been  to- 
tally disabled  by  black  lung  receive  some 
minimal  amount  of  benefits  which  would 
enable  them  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  live  with  some  small  amount  of 
economic  security  That,  in  e.s,^ence,  is 
what  has  been  done  in  this  report. 

I  know  that  the  health  and  safety  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  will  cost  money.  Op- 
erators will  be  i€-quired  to  change  exist- 
ing practices  and  install  new  types  of 
equipment,  sometimes  at  considerable 
cost.  We  have  attempted  to  moderate 
that  cost  to  the  extent  that  we  could, 
through  appropriate  extensions  of  time, 
and  through  help  In  the  form  of  small 
business  loans,  but  we  have  not  sacrificed 


principle   In  this  bill,  health  and  safety 
come  first,  and  economics  follow. 

The  health  and  safety  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  bill  are.  in  general,  a  merger 
of  the  strongest  provisions  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bills  That  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  to  the  dust 
standards.  They  are  not  controversial 
and  are  covered  m  the  conference  report 
and  the  sUtement  of  the  House  manag- 
ers, as  well  as  the  section -by -section 
analysis  which  has  been  prepared. 

I  do  want  to  discuss,  in  .some  detail, 
title  IV  of  the  bill  relating  to  compensa- 
tion for  black  lung  victims  and  their 
widows,  because  it  is  the  part  of  the  bill 
which  IS  the  mo«^t  controversial.  I  per- 
sonally have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
some  of  its  provisions  At  my  request  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  submitted  cost 
estimates  of  the  benefit  program  under 
title  IV  of  approximately  $150  million  to 
$383  million  P\irthermore.  yesterday  the 
administration,  through  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  announced  its  opposition  to  title 
rv  on  the  basis  of  its  cost  and  the  fact 
that  It  represented  an  intrusion  by  the 
Federal  Government  into  State  work- 
men's comfiensation  programs 

I  do  not  ijelieve  that  this  program  will 
cost  what  Secretary  Hickel  has  estimated 
it  will 

In  particular,  the  estimate  should  be 
adjusttxi  to  reflect  an  average  number  of 
dependents  of  one  rather  than  1.5.  at 
least  2.000  or  3.000  more  workers  than 
assumed  m  the  estimate  as  presently  re- 
ceiving workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments, and  the  amounts  which  will  be 
offered  or  recovered  under  section  424. 
With  these  adjustments,  the  actual  an- 
nual cost  of  this  bill  during  the  first  years 
after  enactment  Is  estimated  by  my  staff 
at  $80  to  $100  million  and  certainly  no 
more  than  $120  million,  per  year. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  title  IV 
.should  not  be  condemned  as  an  invasion 
of  States  rights,  but  rather  praised  as  a 
step  to  insure  that  the  victims  of  this 
tragic  occupational  disease  receive  .some 
bare  minimum  of  compensation,  with  the 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, insofar  as  workers  for  whom  no 
employer  liability  can  be  established  un- 
der traditional  workmen's  compensation 
criteria,  and  by  the  employers  insofar  as 
their  responsibility  can  be  established 
imder  such  traditional  criteria. 

The  provisions  relating  to  benefits  for 
victims  of  black  lung  in  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  differed  considerably  How- 
ever in  adopting  the  compensation  pro- 
visions contained  in  their  respective  bills, 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  explicitly 
based  their  action  on  the  incontestable 
fact  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Pemisylvania,  the  workmens  compensa- 
tion programs  of  the  States  had  utterly 
failed  thousands  of  coal  miners  through- 
out the  country  who  have  become  totally 
disabled  or  who  have  died  from  black 
lung  The  Senate,  by  an  extraordinary 
91  to  0  vote,  agreed  to  establish  an  in- 
terim emergency  program,  with  the 
States  paying  half  the  cost  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  pending  a  study  and 
reconrunendations  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare   of    a 


permanent  solution.  That  study  was  to 
Include  the  desirability  of  employer  fi- 
nancing, among  other  things. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  the  com- 
pensation program  originally  proposed 
to  the  Senate  would  have  been  paid  for.  in 
part,  with  half  the  proceeds  of  the  assess- 
ment which  would  have  been  imposed  on 
operators  under  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  The  assessment  was  de- 
leted from  the  bill,  but  only  because  of 
the  pomt  of  order  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  House,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
approved  what  amounted  to  a  per- 
manent, federally  financed  program 
Under  the  House  bill,  benefits  were  pay- 
able to  totally  disabled  miners  for  liic 
and  to  the  widows  of  miners  who  died 
from  pneumoconiosis,  with  a  time  limit 
of  7  years  for  clalins  to  be  filed  by 
miners  and  no  time  limit  at  all  for  wid- 
ows. The  House  program  clearly  would 
have  cost  more  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  the  Federal  payments  part  f  f 
title  IV  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

Now,  thouch  the  administration  did 
not  actively  oppose  the  House  bill,  it  op- 
poses the  conference  bill.  Previously,  the 
administration  did  net  indicate  that  w 
preferred  the  Senate  to  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  urges  that  ^\e 
should  encourat^e  the  States  to  improve 
their  laws  But.  and  this  is  the  crux  "f 
the  matter,  he  says  that  in  the  last  analy- 
.sis  we  must  continue  to  rely  on  State 
laws.  In  essence,  the  administration  view 
is  that  Congress  must  refrain  from  doing 
anythmg  to  insure  that  disabled  workers 
receive  even  a  bare  minimum  of  benefits 
even  though  under  most  State  laws  they 
have  no  entitlement  to  benefits. 

A  few  months  ago.  the  administration 
sent  to  the  Congress  proposed  occupa- 
tional health  and'  .safety  legislation 
which  I  was  privileged  to  sponsor  in  the 
Senate.  The  Presidents  message  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  on  the  bill 
made  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  reason 
this  legislation  is  necessary  is  because 
the  States  and  private  industry  are  sim- 
ply not  doing  a  pood  enough  job.  The 
proposed  occupational  health  and  safety 
bill  recognizes,  quite  properly,  that  where 
the  States  are  now  doing  a  good  job  they 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  continue,  but 
where  they  are  not,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  step  in.  Furthermore,  all 
the  States  should  meet  Federal  minimum 
standards. 

If  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
proper  role  to  play  in  preventmg  occupa- 
tional diseases  and  injuries  from  occur- 
ring, does  it  not  have  an  equally  proper 
role  to  play  in  endeavoring  to  see  that 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  occupational 
diseases  and  Injuries  receive  minimum 
adequate  compensation? 

Now  let  me  be  clear  on  one  matter: 
I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  of  fed- 
eralization of  workmen's  compensation 
law.  either  generally  or  with  respect  to 
black  lung  in  particular;  and  the  con- 
ference report  does  no  such  thing.  That 
would  have  been  an  Indefensible  waste 
of  the  administrative  apparatus  and  ex- 
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pertlse  that  presently  does  exist  in  the 
States.  Nor  do  I  deny  for  a  moment  that 
the  States  themselves  deserve  full  credit 
for  the  development  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  concept,  truly  one  of  the 
pioneering  social  reforms  of  this  century. 
But  we  can  and  we  should  require  State 
workmen's  compensation  programs  to 
meet  bare  minimum  standards  of  de- 
cency. What  Is  involved,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, is  the  principle  that  industry 
should  bear  the  cost  of  benefits  for  Its 
injured  and  diseased  workers.  It  Is  on 
that  principle  that  I  offered  the  compro- 
mise adopted  by  the  conference  which 
reduced  the  7-year  fully  federally 
funded  program  of  the  House  bill  to  a 
3 -year  Federal  program,  followed  by  a 
program  based  on  minimum  workmen's 
compensation  benefits  payable  by  em- 
ployers under  State  laws,  or,  if  the  State 
law  did  not  require  the  payment  of  ade- 
quate benefits,  under  Federal  law.  That 
is  what  title  IV  does  in  the  case  of  death 
or  total  disability  due  to  black  lung. 

The  proposal  which  is  embodied  in 
title  IV  of  the  bill  is,  in  fact,  much  less  of 
an  intrusion  on  the  general  principles 
of  workmen's  compensation  than  was  the 
House  bill,  which  would  have  covered, 
under  a  completely  Federal  program,  ac- 
tive miners  as  well  as  inactive  miners 
who  filed  claims  within  a  maximum  pe- 
riod of  7  years  and  widows  who  filed 
claims  at  any  time. 

Under  title  rV  of  the  conference  bill 
there  is  a  general  cutoff  date  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971,  on  the  filing  of  claims  for 
permanent  Federal  benefits — with  cer- 
tain exceptions  for  widows.  In  the  case 
of  claims  filed  anytime  in  1972,  benefits 
are  payable  under  the  Federal  program 
only  until  December  31.  1972.  Commenc- 
ing January  1.  1973,  claims  must  be  filed 
under  State  workmen's  compensation 
laws  unless  the  applicable  State  law  has 
failed  to  meet  certain  minimum  criteria 
for  adequate  coverage  of  pneumoconiosis. 
If  the  State  law  fails  to  meet  these  cri- 
teria, operators  will  be  liable  to  pay  bene- 
fits under  Federal  law.  The  criteria  which 
State  laws  must  meet  include  payment 
of  benefits  for  total  disability  or  death 
due  to  pneumoconiosis  arising  out  of 
employment  substantially  equivalent  to 
or  fjreater  than  the  benefits  payable  un- 
der the  federally  financed  part  of  the 
program:  that  is,  $136  per  month  for 
a  miner  or  widow  with  no  dependents. 
S204  if  there  is  one  dependent.  $238  if 
there  are  two  dependents,  and  $272  for 
three  or  more  dependents. 

These  amounts,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
far  below  the  66-3  percent  of  the  average 
miner's  monthly  pay.  the  percentage 
recommended  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment for  workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments in  the  case  of  total  disability. 

Another  criterion  which  the  State  law 
must  meet  is  that  the  standards  for  de- 
termining total  disability  or  death  due  to 
!>neumoconiosis  must  be  equivalent  to 
'hose  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
•he  Federal  benefits  program.  This  is 
I'articularly  important  since  it  is  because 
ijlack  lung  has  simply  not  been  recog- 


nized as  an  occupational  disease  imtil 
very  recently  that  most  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  have  failed  to  provide 
adequate  coverage  to  coal  miners.  The 
standards  for  determining  total  disabil- 
ity will,  at  least  inltally,  be  those  ap- 
plied under  the  OASDI  program.  They 
generally  require  that  a  person  be  unable 
to  pursue  gainful  employment  for  at 
least  1  year  before  he  is  considered 
totally  disabled. 

Another  Important  criterion  is  a  stat- 
ute of  limitations  on  the  filing  of  claims 
of  3  years  from  the  discovery  and  it  is 
discovery,  not  occurrence,  of  total  dis- 
ability due  to  pneumoconiosis  or  death 
due  to  the  disease,  whichever  is  later. 
This  criterion  is  designed  to  insure  that, 
to  the  extent  possible  to  do  so  consis- 
tently with  traditional  workmen's  com- 
pensation criteria,  after  December  31, 
1972.  the  cost  of  benefits  for  at  least  some 
of  the  active  and  inactive  miners  and 
widows  elegible  for  benefits  under  the 
federally  financed  program  will  be  borne 
by  the  operators  of  the  mines  in  which 
such  miners  were  employed  and  whose 
pneumoconiosis  arose  out  of  their  em- 
ployment in  such  mines. 

The  cost  of  any  Federal  benefits  to 
such  miners  and  widows  will  be  reduced 
either  through  the  operation  of  the  off- 
set provisions  applicable  with  respect  to 
workmen's  compensation  payments  im- 
der part  A  or,  in  case  the  miner  or  widow 
for  some  reason  does  not  file  a  claim  for 
such  benefits,  through  payments  by  the 
operator  liable  for  the  benefits  to  the 
Federal  Government,  as  subrogee,  under 
section  424. 

State  laws  will  also  have  to  contain 
provisions  governing  the  liability  of  suc- 
cessor operators  included  in  section  423, 
which  are  designed  to  prevent  any  oper- 
ator from  escaping  liabihty  to  pay  com- 
pensation by  the  simple  expedient  of 
transferring  ownership  of  the  mine  prior 
to  January  1,  1973.  Just  such  transfers 
have  occurred,  on  a  wholesale  basis,  to 
escape  liability  imder  the  laws  of  at  least 
one  State. 

Finally,  State  laws  will  have  to  meet 
other  minimum  criteria,  based  on  pro- 
visions of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Worker's  Compensation  Act  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  specifies  in  order  to 
insure  that  adequate  coverage  for  total 
disability  or  death  due  to  pneumoconiosis 
is  provided,  but  these  may  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  criteria  I  have  previously 
mentioned.  Thus,  the  Secretary  could 
not  require  any  State  to  raise  its  level  of 
benefits  above  those  specified  in  section 
412. 

If  a  State  law  meets  these  criteria,  that 
is  the  end  of  the  matter,  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  do  so.  If,  however,  the  State  law 
does  not  meet  these  criteria,  then  oper- 
ators of  mines  in  such  States  are  made 
liable  to  pay  and  secure  benefits  under 
Federal  law  itself.  The  benefit  levels  are 
the  same  as  those  provided  under  the 
federally  financed  program;  the  stand- 
ards for  determining  death  or  total  dis- 
ability due  to  pneumoconiosis  are  the 
same  as  those  applicable  imder  the  Fed- 
eral program;  provisions  governing  the 


liability  of  successor  operators  apply  as 
described  above,  and  the  appropriate  sec- 
tions of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Worker's  Compensation  Act  are  m&de 
applicable.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
also  given  the  power  to  prescribe  addi- 
tional provisions,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  necessarj' 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

The  result  of  this  compromise  is  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  Federal  cost  of  the 
program  from  the  House  bill  through 
the  application  of  traditional  workmen's 
compensation  principles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1970— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  KT, LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15090)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wUl  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

<For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  December  17,  1969,  pp. 
39721-39723,  Congressional  Record  i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  we  had  a  very  good  con- 
ference with  Members  of  the  House.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  in  session  only 
about  3  or  4  hours  and  ironed  out  all 
of  our  differences  in  that  length  of  time, 
which  is  somewhat  unusual. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  com- 
mittee agreed  on  an  appropriation  of 
$69,640,568,000.  This  is  an  amount  of 
$8,099,632,000  under  the  original  budget 
estimate,  and  an  amount  of  $5,637,632.- 
000  under  the  revised  budget  estimate. 
It  is  $317,912,000  over  the  amount  al- 
lowed by  the  Senate  and  $319,480,000 
under  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House. 

The  results  represent  the  best  com- 
promise that  the  Senate  conferees  could 
achieve.  I  wish  to  make  special  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  net  effect  of  the  fund- 
ing action  of  the  conferees  is  an  almost 
perfect  example  of  the  give-and-take  of 
the  American  democratic  system.  The 
pluses  and  minuses,  over  all,  nearly  bal- 
ance in  what  was  receded  by  each  House. 
This  was  not  done  by  design,  and  no 
running  totals  influenced  any  decision. 
It  was  purely  fortuitous.  But  it  does  rep- 
resent the  spirit  of  the  conference  in 
which  each  member  was  concerned  only 
with  what  was  best  for  our  country. 
I  shall  report  on  the  more  important 
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Items  m  conference  and  be  available  for 
any  questions  that  miRht  arise 

Probably  the  single  most  Important 
action  of  the  conference  was  chat  con- 
nected with  the  conversion  of  Polaris 
submarines  to  Poseidon  submarines  and 
the  related  missile  system  production  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  budget  requested 
funds  for  the  conversion  of  six  subma- 
rines during  fiscal  year  1970  The  House 
went  along  with  this,  but  the  Senate  al- 
lowed only  two  The  Senate's  position  was 
that  in  the  Polaris  we  had  a  highly  relia- 
ble strategic  missile  system  and  that  we 
should  not  proceed  too  hastily  in  con- 
verting a  system  we  knew  had  to  be 
proven  until  such  time  as  the  replace- 
ment system — the  Poseidon — was  de- 
monstrably proved  as  reliable  In  the 
conference  a  compromise  was  effected, 
providing  for  the  conversion  of  four  sub- 
marines when  it  became  clear  that  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  manner  in 
which  to  schedule  the  conversion  pro- 
gram was  through  the  conversion  of  four 
submarinfis  in  fiscal  year  1970  The  con- 
ferees agceed  to  provide  no  funds  for  the 
overhaul  of  Polaris  submarines  The  net 
effect  of  these  actions  was  an  increase 
over  the  Senate  bill  of  $250  3  million  We 
also  agreed  that  the  funding;  program 
agreed  to  was  in  no  sense  a  commitment 
of  the  Congress  approving  a  spe<'ific 
number  of  conversions  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines in  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972 

Speaking  personally  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  maintained  the  Senate  po- 
sition, for  I  believe  it  to  be  ei-onomically 
hazardous  to  proceed  with  any  system 
until  all  research  development  test,  and 
evaluation  problems  liave  been  ironed 
out 

The  second  largest  item  jn  winch  the 
Senate  conferees  receded  was  its  reduc- 
tion of  S30  4  million  for  international 
military  iieadquarters  which  had  bet'ii 
allowed  in  the  Hou.se  The  Senate  s  poM- 
tion  on  this  matter  Senators  will  rei-all, 
was  that  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation  bill  was  not  the  proper  ve- 


hicle for  these  funds  Rather,  it  was 
thought  that  these  appropriations  should 
have  been  included  In  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriation  However,  as  we  went 
to  conference,  tlie  funds  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  House  version  of  that  bill 
nor  in  the  bill  as  re^wrted  by  the  Senate 
committee 

Mr  KULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senat<_)r  yield  ' 

Mr  ELLENDER   I  viald 

Mr  FTILBRIGHT  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  what  he  has  Just  .said,  and  I 
a.->soc-iate  myself  with  his  statement 

It  was  because  funds  for  the  support  of 
international  military  headquarters  had 
not  been  in  the  House  bill  that  the  ac- 
tion was  taken,  but  the  jurisdiction  had 
always  heretofore  been  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  this  item,  and  I 
hope  that  :iext  vear  :t  will  be  acam 

Mr  ELLENDER  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect Tliese  funds  have  heretofore  been 
carried  in  the  military  iisslstance  appro- 
priations 

Mr  FTJLBRIGHT  I  think  the  action 
was  entirely  proper 

Mr  ELLENDER  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Senate  receded  and  agreed  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  funds  in  itie  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1970 
but  agreed  'o  require  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  study  this  matter  to  determine 
where  these  functions  should  b«'  jirovided 
tor  in  futuie  bud^;ets  In  other  words,  it 
Is  my  ho[)e  that  it  will  no  back  where  it 
properly  belont'.s 

Hie  Senate  conferees  -vere  successful 
in  retaining  <i  number  of  important  items 
found  m  the  Senate  bill  One  of  these 
dealt  with  the  .i\  aihibility  of  appropria- 
tions in  future  years  in  those  appropria- 
tions previously  referred  to  ius  ' no-year' 
appropriations  inasmuch  as  these  pro- 
curement ,ind  research  and  development 
.ippropr.ations  tor  many  years  have  been 
a'.  <ii!able  iiitil  t-xjH'iided  The  conference 
.i-'revmeiit  aicepts  the  Senate  version  oi 
a  rhanije  m  tins  availability  ■Shipbuild- 
ing,' and  conversion  unoblmated  balances 
that  are  5  years  old  shall  be  included  in 


the  budget  for  rescission.  All  other  pro- 
curement unobligated  balances  that  are 
3  years  old  shall  be  similarly  included  in 
the  budget  for  rescission.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  all  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  unobligated  balance.s. 
only  the  period  is  limited  to  2  years.  I  be- 
lieve these  provisions  to  be  extremely 
worthwhile  from  the  standpoint  of  econ- 
omy since  these  actions  will  have  the 
force  of  placing  congressional  control 
over  all  such  balances. 

Tlie  Senate  conferees  were  successful 
in  retaining  the  amendment  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds 
pronded  in  this  act  to  finance  the  intro- 
duction of  American  ground  combat 
troops  Into  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  congratulate 
him  on  retaining  that  item? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  Of  course,  the  fact  that 
siiortly  before  the  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  his  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment made  the  lob  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees much  easier, 

Tlie  conferees  spent  considerable  time 
in  working  out  the  disagreement  related 
to  Navy  ship  repair.  Final  agreement  ap- 
proved the  following  language  contained 
in  the  conference  report: 

The  conferees  feel  that  the  morale  and 
retemton  rate  of  Navy  personnel  Ls  of  para- 
movuiT  importance  and  recommend  that  .sliip 
repair  work  be  performed  in,  or  as  near  us 
possible  to-  up  to  :iOO  miles  of — the  home 
port  of  the  vessel  when  It  cannot  be  accom- 
plished at  the  home  port  it.self 

It  was  the  view  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  this  was  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  a  controversial  matter, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  tab- 
ulation summarizing  congressional  ac- 
tion on  each  ap[)ropriatlon  included  m 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill 

There  bein',-  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
lollows: 


NUMMARY  OF  CONGRtSSIONAL  ACTIONS  ON   THt  OtPARIMlNr   Jf   UtHNit   APPWOPRIAIION   BILL.  .9;0(HR    15090) 

TIILt  l-MILITARY  PtRSONNtL 


Ori|inal  budgtt 

Revised  bud|t< 

New  budget 

New  budget 

C^nlererK*  action  comoarad  with— 

New  budget 

eitimatei  ot  new 

(obligational) 
authority 

(obligational) 
autnority 

• 

(obligational) 

(obligalional) 

(obligational) 

Revised 

autAority, 

juthority. 

luthodty. 

recommended 

recommended 

Conference 

budget 

Item 

fiical  year  1969 

tiual  year  1970 

fiscal  year  1970 

n  the  House  bill 

n  tne  Senate  bill 

action 

estiTiate 

House                    Se.ij:e 

(I) 

(2) 

<3) 

(4) 

(i) 

(6) 

(7) 

(«) 

(9)                      (10) 

Military  oefsonnel.  Army 

iS8,409,969,  ?23 

M,  535,  iX».  000 

S8.  551, 700,  000 

$8,312,000,000 

$8,107,000,000 

$8,107,000,000 

-$444,700,000 

-$205,000,000  

Military  D«rionnel.  Navy 

'  4.  4i5,  ?00,  !>» 

4,  526,  OOO.  000 

4,  508, 500.  OOO 

4.  370, 000.  000 

4,  368. 400.  000 

4.  368. 400.  OOO 

-140.100.000 

-1,600,000  

Military  L>erM}nnel,  Marine 

Co'Oi 

1  1,534.734,204 

1,580.000.000 

1,577.000,000 

1,518,000,000 

1,518,000,000 

1.518.000.000 

-59.000.000 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force 

6.093,600.000 

5.  959. 000.  000 

5,  952. 800.  000 

5.  835,  300,  000 

5. 823,  000,  000 

5,  823. 000, 000 

-129.800.000 

-12,330,000  

Kpser»e  oersonnel,  Army 

287,  200,  000 

311,000,000 

311.000,000 

308,  000, 000 

306,  700.  OOO 

306,  700, 000 

-4.300.000 

-1.300,000  ... 

Weserve  oersonnel,  Nayy 
Reserve  .lersonnel,  Marine 

129.150.000 

139,700.000 

140,400.000 

131,400.000 

127,900.000 

131,400.000 

-9,000,000  . 

-t-3,500.000 

Coras 

36.550,000 

45.  70O,  000 

45.  700. 000 

45.  000, 000 

45,  000,  000 

45,  000,  000 

-700.000  . 

Reserve  Dersonnel,  Air  Force 
National  Guard  personnel. 

71,800,000 

87.700,000 

88.  200.  000 

83.  400,  000 

81.200.000 

81,200.000 

-7,000.000 

-2.200,000 

Army 

320, 900.  OOO 

363,500.000 

363.500.000 

356. 800,  000 

356.  800.  OOO 

356. 800. 000 

-6.  700. 000  . 

National  Guard  personnel. 

Alt  Force 

88. 000.  000 

101,600.000 

103.100.000 

97,  300.  000 

97,  300,  000 

97. 300.  OOO 

-5.800.000  . 

Total,  title  1     Military 

personnel 

'21,427,103.427 

21,649,200,000 

21.641,900,000 

21.057.200.000 

20.831.300.000 

20. 834.  800.  000 

-807,100,000 

-222.400.000            --3,500,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1970 (H,R,  15090)  -Continued 

TITLE  ll-RETIRED  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 


Hem 
(1> 


Original  budget     Revised  budget         New  budget 

Nev»  budget  estimates  of  new  estimates  of  new       (obligational) 

(obligational)        (obligational)        (obligational)  authority 

authoriN,  authority,  authority,       recommended       recommended 

fiscal  year  1969     fiscal  year  1970     fiscal  year  1970  in  the  House  bill  in  the  Senate  bill 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Conference 
action 

(7) 


Revised 

budget 

estimate 

(8) 


House 
(9) 


Senate 
(10) 


Retired  pay.  Defense $2,450,000,000    $2,735,000,000    $2,735,000,000    $2,735,000,000    $2,735,000,000    $2,735,000, 


000 


TITLE  III— OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


Operation  and  maintenance. 
Army.  . 

Operation  and  maintenance. 
Army.  1966  (appropriation  to 
liquidate  contract  authoriza- 
tion) 

Operation  and  maintenance, 
Navy 

Operation  and  maintenance, 
Navy,  1966  (appropriation  to 
liquidate  contract  authoriza- 
tion)   

Operation  and  maintenance. 
Marine  Corps. . . 

Operation  and  maintenance, 
Marine  Corps,  1966  (appro- 
priation to  liquidate  contract 
authorization)    . 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air 
Force. . 

Operation  and  maintenance, 
Delense  agencies 

Operation  and  maintenance. 
Army  National  Guard 

Operation  and  maintenance, 
Aif  National  Guard 

fiational  Board  lor  the  Promo- 
tion ol  Rifle  Practice.  Army 

Claims   Delense  

Contingencies.  Delense    ....... 

Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
Defense 

Total,  title  III— Opera- 
tion and  maintenance 


$7.963  310,000    $7,596,000,000  $7,504,500,000    $7,214,447,250  $7,185,841,000    $7,214,447,250        -$290,052,750  -r $28, 606. 250 

1 

(142,165,000)      (142,165,000) (i)  (i) 

5,376  200.000      5,383,000,000  5,323,700,000      5,037,300,000  5,129,200,000      5.037,300,000           -286,400,000 -91,900,000 

i- (66,000,000)        (66,000,000) (i)  (i) 

455,190.000    457,000,000  457,000,000    420,000.000  420.000,000  420,000.000     -37.000.000 


6  866.  700.  000 

1.068.800.000 

276.164.000 

277,800.000 


(2,  500, 000) 

6,  716,  000,  000 

1,098,000,000 

306, 000,  000 

333,  334,  000 


(2,500,000) . 

6,711,700,000   6,454,500,000 


1,095,000,000 
306, 000,  000 
342,  534, 000 


38.  000,  000 
I  10  000.000 

654, 000 


41,000,000 
10,  000,  000 

666,000 


41,000,000 
10,  000,  000 

666, 000 


1,074,600,000 

300,  000,  000 

330,534,000 

52,  750 

41,000,000 

5,  000.  000 

666,  000 


(') 

6,  445,  000,  000 

1,069,400,000 

297.800.000 

330,534,000 


37,  000,  000 
5,  000,  000 


566,  000 


(') 

6.445,900,000 

1,  069,  400,  000 

297,800,000 

330,534,000 

52.750 

39,  000, 000 

5.  000.  000 

666,  000 


-265,800,000 

-25,600,000 

-8,  200,  000 

-12.000,000 

-52,750 
-2,000,000 
-5,000,000 


-$8,600,000 
-5.200.000 
-2.200.000 


r900,000 


-2,  000,  000 


-52,750 
-2,000,000 


22.355.818,000    21.941,000,000    21,792,100,000    20,878,100,000    20,920,441.000    20,860,100.000         -932.000.000        -18,000,000         -60,341,000 


I 


TITLE  IV— PROCUREMENT 


Procurement  ol  equipment  and 

missiles,  Army 

Transfer  from  slocK  funds 
Procurement    of    aircraft    and 

missiles.  Navy 

Transfer  from  stock  funds 
Shipbuilding    and    conversion. 

Navy 
Otfier  procurement.  Navy 
Procurement,  Marine  Corps 
Aiicrdtt  procurement.  Air  force 
Transfer  from  stock  funds 
fi'issile  trocurement.  Air  Force 
t'ther  procurement.  Air  Force 
Procurement.  Defense  Agencies. 


$5,671,500,000 
(510.000,000) 

2.574.300,000 
(440,000,000) 

820,  700,  000 

2.505,600,000 

669.  500,  000 

3.  860,  000,  000 

(600,  000,  000) 

1.720,200,000 

2.  716,000,000 

81,700.000 


$5,933,000,000    $5,069,100,000    $4,281,400,000    $4,254,400,000    $4  254  400  000 
(50,000,000)        (50,000,000)        (50,000,000)        (50,000,000)        (50,00o!o00) 


-$814,700,000 


3, 409, 000,  000 
(25,  000,  000) 

2, 698,  300,  000 

2,271.000,000 

650, 600,  000 

4.  081,  000,  000 

(325,000.000) 

1.794,000,000 

2,  320,  000,  000 

84.  000,  000 


3, 235,  500,  000 
(25. 000,  000) 

2,631.400,000 

2,  022.  700,  000 

650, 600,  000 

3,775,200,000 

(325,  000,  000) 

1,486,400,000 

1,938,300.000 

77. 600,  000 


2, 696, 600,  000 
(25.  000.  000) 

2,  588, 200.  000 
1,461,800,000 

500, 848,  000 

3,  434.  700,  000 
(325.000,000) 

1.431.000,000 

1.636,000.000 

61.600,000 


2.465,500,000      2.620,000,000 
(25,000.000)         (25,000,000). 


-615,500,000 


-$27,000,000 
-76,600.000 


2,242.770,000 

1,524,600.000 

500.  848. 000 

3,  380.  800,  000 

(325,000.000) 

1.448,100.000 

1.576.200,000 

61,600,000 


2,  490.  300.  000 

1,484,600.000 

500.  848,  000 

3. 405,  800,  000 

(325,000,000) 

1.448,  100,000 

1,576,200.000 

61.600.000 


-141,100.000 
-538,100,000 
-149,752,000 
-369,400,000 

-38.300.000 

-362,100.000 

-16.000,000 


-97,900,000 
-22,800,000 

-28,900,000 


-$154,500,000 


-247,  530,  000 
-40,000.000 

-25.000,000 


-17,100.000 
-59,800.000 


Total,  title  IV- 
ment 


Procure- 


20.619.500,000    23,240.900,000    20,886,800.000    18.092,148,030    17,454.818,000    17,841,848,000      -3,044,952.000      -250,300,000         -387,030,000 


TITLE  V-RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 


Research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation.  Army 

Research,  development,  test, 
.ind  evaluation,  Navy. .  . 

Research,  development,  test, 
,ind  evaluation.  Air  Force 

f-esearch.  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  Delense 
agencies  

Imergency  fund.  Defense 

Total,  title  V- Research, 

development,  lest,  and 
evaluation 


$1,521,165,000  $1,822,500,000  $1,849,500,000  $1,575,300,000  $1,600,820,000  $1,596,820,000 
2,141,339,000  2,207,100,000  2,211.500.000  2.040,400,000  2,193,251,000  2.186,400,000 
3.364.724,000      3,594.300,000      3.561,200,000      3,056,900.000      3,062.026,000      3.060,600,000 


472,600,000 
50,  000,  000 


500,  200,  000 
50.  000,  000 


500, 200.  000 
100,000.000 


450.  000.  000 
75,  000,  000 


450.  000,  000 
750,  000,  000 


450,  000,  000 
75,  000,  000 


$-252,680,000 
-25,100,000 
-500.600,000 


-50.200,000 
-25,000.000 


-$21,520,000 

-146,000,000 

-3.700,000 


-$4,000,000 
-6,851,000 
-1.426.000 


7.549,828,000      8.174.100.000      8.222,400,000      7,197,600,000      7,381.097,000      7.358,820,000  -853,580.000      -171.220.000 


-12,277.000 


Grand  total 


74.402.249.427     77.740.200,000    75,278,200,000    69,960,048,000    69,322,556.000    69.640,568.000       -5.537.632.000       -319,480.000 


-317.912.000 


Memoranda 

Appropriations  to  liquidate 
contract  authorizations  .. 


(210,665,000)      (210,665.000). 


I  Includes  amounts  warranted  by  Treasury  Department  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-31 
!  Does  not  include    Retired  Pay.  Delense."  See  title  II. 


'  Language  provision  to  liquidate  contract  authorization. 
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Mr.  E1X£NDER.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report;  and  if  there 
are  any  questions.  I  shall  be  glad  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  them 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
the  Senator  first,  what  was  the  final 
money  difference  between  the  conference 
report  and  what  the  Senate  approved'' 

Mr  KI .LENDER  The  toUl  of  169  6 
billion  approved  by  the  conferees  is  an 
Increase  of  $317  9  million  over  the  Sen- 
ate bill 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  More  than  the 
Senate  approved'' 

Mr.  EHXENDER  That  Is  right  In 
other  words,  without  our  meaning  to  do 
It.  the  difference  was  almost  split  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  That  often  happens. 
I  have  Just  a  few  questions,  but  I  wish  to 
malce  a  short  preliminary  statement. 

Recently,  I  made  a  series  of  four 
speeches  in  the  Senate  concemini?  the 
public  relations  activities  of  the  mili- 
tary services  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

FYom  1992  to  1959.  when  budgetinK 
categories' flr'^re  revised,  the  Congress,  by 
law,  limited  the  amounts  that  could  be 
spent  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  public  information  and  public  rela- 
tions. In  fiscal  year  1959.  the  last  year  a 
congressional  limitation  was  imposed,  the 
allowance  was  $2,755,000  According  to 
data  supplied  to  me  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  three  military  .services 
and  the  Department  spent  10  times  that 
amount  for  this  purpose  in  the  last  fis- 
cal year— $27,953,000 

I  suggested  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  the  limitation  be  reinstated, 
and  that  a  ceiling  of  $10,000,000  be  Im- 
posed for  public  affairs  spending  in  fis- 
cal 1970  Unfortunately,  the  timing  of 
my  suggestions  to  the  committee  was 
such  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
committee  to  ao  into  this  subject  in  the 
detail  it  deserved  before  it  marked  up 
the  bill  I  was  pleased  to  see.  however, 
that  the  committee  concurred  in  House 
cuts  of  $5  million  in  military  public  af- 
fairs programs.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  but  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  bring  these  activities  under  ef- 
fective congressional  control. 

With  regard  to  the  questions,  on  this 
Item  of  this  reduction  of  $5  million  for 
militarv-  public  affairs  programs.  I  be- 
lieve that  Item  wa^  in  the  bills  of  both 
Houses.  I  believe  was  not  in  conference, 
but  remains  m  the  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  ELLENDEn  That  is  correct  The 
House  made  reductions  totaling  $5  mil- 
lion in  the  fimds  requested  for  public 
affairs,  and  the  Senate  concurred  m 
those  reductions. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  It  was  not  in  con- 
ference, as  I  understand 

Mr  ELLENDER.  No.  Not  the  $5  mil- 
lion 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  have  been  unable 
to  detennine  vhat  the  origina.  budget 
request  was  for  these  programs.  Does  the 
Senator  have  available  an  estimate  of 
the  total  budget  request  for  this  pro- 
gram, including  personnel  and  other 
cos  Us ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  First,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Aransas  that  funds 
for  public  relation  activities  are  not  sub- 
mitted as  an  individual  budget  activity. 


but  are  Included  In  funds  provided  for 
the  general  housekeeping  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
tliree  Services  In  order  that  the  Sen- 
ator s  request  could  be  considered  by  the 
full  committee,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  requested  to  determine  the 
cost  of  these  tictivities  and  the  commit- 
tee was  provided  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  $34  2  million  of  which  $15  1  mUlion 
represents  the  cost  of  mlUtar>'  personnel. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Then  that  is  a  sub- 
stantial mciease  over  what  my  figures 
were.  $27  9  million. 

Mr  ELLENDER  That  wa.^  the  budget 
program  for  fiscal  1970 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I-Xjr  the  current  fis- 
cal year"" 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Yes  However.  I  want 
to  stress  that  $15  million  of  the  total  rep- 
resents the  costs  of  military  personnel. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  .\nd  the  balance  is 
for  operations  and  mamtenance? 

Mr    ELLENDER    Yes 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  think  it  would  be 
of  great  service.  <  t-rlamly  to  me  and  I 
believe  to  the  Senate,  if  the  Senator  and 
his  committee  .staff  rnuld  induce  the  De- 
partment to  furnish  these  figures  In  an 
intelligible  way  What  happens,  I  thmk. 
is  that  tliere  are  about  nine  different 
Items,  so  that  it  is  almast  impossible 
for  us  to  find  out  prccLsely  what  is  in- 
volved, and  since  this  :s  such  an  impor- 
tant Item.  I  again  reemphasize  that  I 
do  not  believe  Congress  ever  intendfd 
tiiat  these  hu^e  agencies  we  create  are 
to  be  i,':ven  public  relations  funds  to  go 
out  and  propagandize  their  program  to 
the  pet)ple  of  this  country,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  niter  back  and  influence  Con- 
gress. It  creates  a  kind  of  self- perpetu- 
ating organization,  in  which  we  are  de- 
prived. I  think,  of  objectivity  in  deter- 
mining the.se  amounts. 

I  think  It  IS  essential  that  we  be  able 
to  identify  what  these  budget  requests 
are,  and  how  rnucli  these  agencies  are 
spending  on  public  relations 

I  also,  of  course,  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  reinstate  the  former  prac- 
tice of  putting  a  ceiling  un  public  rela- 
tions 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  a  while  ago.  we  found  that  these 
funds  are  mcluded  in  .several  different 
appropriations  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
that  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  these 
fimds  better  identified  I  have  directed 
the  staff  of  the  committee  to  contact  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  advise  them 
of  the  Committees  interest  I  am  .sure 
we  can  get  this  Information. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  says  he  can,  I  know  he  can. 
because  he  is  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
only  committee  that  ran  do  this  I  can- 
not. I  have  ^'reat  difficulty  in  getting  the 
information  I  obtain. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  knows 
thi.^  matter  came  up  after  our  subcom- 
mittee had  completed  its  hearings.  If  It 
had  been  brought  up  while  the  hearings 
were  going  on.  we  could  have  gotten 
everything  specifically. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  agree  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  the  Senator  imderstands 
that  I  am  not  criticizini.;  him.  I  am  trying 
to  lay  the  basis  for  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation, because  it  pertains  to  a  very 
important  activity. 


I  think  all  Senators  are  entitled  to 
know,  and  I  want  to  know,  of  the  activity 
m  this  areft  and  how  much  is  being 
spent.  That  is  the  only  reason  for  these 
questions. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr  President.  I  think 
the  Department  of  Defense  knows  of  the 
Senators  interest  In  this  matter.  I  thmk 
that  hereafter  they  will  make  these  fig- 
ures more  available,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably set  them  out  so  that  everyone  can 
see  the  exact  amount  being  spent  for 
the  purpose  to  which  the  Senator  refers 

xMr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  can 
I  assume  that  the  distlngvilshed  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  also  concerned  about 
the  matter'' 

Mr.  O .LENDER.  I  am  concerned  about 
it.  and  I  will  follow  through  with  It. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  And  the  Senator 
will  have  the  staff  do  this.  I  am  certain 
from  my  own  experience  that  this  will  be 
a  much  more  efHcient  way  than  anything 
I  could  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  when  liie  next  appropriation 
bill  comes  up.  we  will  take  a  good  long 
look  at  the  public  relation  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  my  next  question  on  thLs  subject. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  1971  budget, 
vvh'ch  IS  now  m  preparation,  the  Senator 
will  request  that  these  items  be  so  identi- 
fied that  It  will  be  easy  for  us  to  know 
what  they  are  and  tlien  be  able  to  judge 
them 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
consider  seriously  the  reinstitution  of  the 
former  practice  of  having  ceilings  on  this 
particular  activity  of  public  relations. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  a.ssure  the  Senator 
that  this  matter  of  a  limitation  on  the 
total  available  lor  public  relations  will  be 
considered  by  the  committee. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  iierfectly  right  in 
desiring  to  know  how  much  is  being  spent 
for  these  purposes 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much  It  is  an  im- 
portant matter  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  I  was  quite  late  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  did  not  know.  I  had  a  staff  man 
work  on  the  matter  for  .some  time. 

It  IS  ver>-  difficult  to  L-et  this  informa- 
tion. And  a<:  .soon  as  it  was  prepared.  I 
used  It  in  tlie  statements  I  made  on  the 
floor 

Tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  cer- 
tainly been  most  cooperative  I  appreci- 
ate It  very  much  I  am  sure  that  with  his 
cooperation  we  will  get  a  meaningful  re- 
sponse from  the  Pentagon 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  commendation.' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  join  in  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield 

Mr  McINT\'RE.  Mr.  President.  I  sav 
to  my  d'stinyuished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  to  all  members  ef  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations dealing  with  defense  mat- 
ters that  this  i.ssue  started  for  me  way 
back  in  Februar>-  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  as  I  look  back  to  February,  that 
the  two  big  i.ssues  facing  this  Congress 
were  whtther  we  cou'd  reduce  military 
expenditu'-es  and  whether  we  could  t^et 
some  meaningful  tax  reform.  I  suppose 
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that  tax  reform  hangs  in  the  balance  to- 
night. But  I  think  a  budget  that  is  over- 
powering IS  a  budget  that  is  difficult  to 
meet. 

With  the  combination  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  two  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  cut  of  $8.1  billion  has  been 
sweated  through  and  has  been  obtained. 
I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, moving  in  in  the  last  minute  to 
represent  our  distinguished  dean  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell  > .  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
I  commend  the  Senator  and  his  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that  very-  much.  I  say  in  due  de- 
ference to  the  Defense  Department  that 
they  cooperated  fully  with  us. 

I  would  say  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
cuts  made  were  suggested  by  the  Defense 
Department — of  course,  with  a  little 
prodding. 

They  said  they  could  cut  this  out  and 
cut  that  out  and  could  do  this  and  could 
do  that. 

In  addition,  we  cut  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  additional. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  deny  any  credit  to  the  De- 
fense Department.  However.  I  think  they 
were  perhaps  reading  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  the  House  sent  us  was 
a  k'ood  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  was  a 
good  bill.  We  had  some  excellent  staff 
assistance. 

However.  I  would  like  to  go  beyond 
either  the  Johnson  budget  or  the  Nixon 
budget.  The  conference  report  now  be- 
fore us  represents  a  cut  of  about  $9  bil- 
lion. 

The  services  themselves  asked  for  $109 
billion.  Of  course,  it  is  their  responsibil- 
ity to  defend  the  United  States.  And  this 
was  their  idea  of  the  amoimt  of  money 
it  would  take.  However,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  $109  billion  and  the 
amomit  of  money  Congress  appropriated. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  agreed  that  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances this  was  a  satisfactory 
budget.  They  even  helped  us,  particularly 
Secretary  Laird,  to  make  these  very  large 
savings. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  commendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  committee. 

I  certainly  include  the  staff.  The  staff 
of  the  committee  has  been  most  co- 
operative with  me  and  with  the  members 
of  my  staff. 

Mr.  Bill  Woodruff.  Mr.  Francis  Hewitt. 
Mr.  Guy  McConnell  and  Mr.  Edmvmd 
Hartong  are  all  very  competent  people. 
This  is  the  first  time.  I  think,  in 
many  years  that  the  committee,  working 
with  the  House  committee,  has  turned 
this  burgeoning  budget  around.  And  it 
is  going  in  the  right  direction.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  healthy  sign.  I  hope  that  I 
can  be  of  assistance  to  them. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  his  colleagues  have  worked  very 
hard.  It  is  a  very  difBcult  job. 
r.s.  ACTivrriES  in  lacs 
Mr.  President,  though  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  went  far  enough.  I  was  pleased 
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that  the  Senate,  following  the  executive 
session  discussion  of  the  U.S.  activities 
in  Laos,  approved  an  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  ground  com- 
bat troops  into  Laos  or  Thailand. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  just  informed  us  that 
that  provision  was  retained  in  confer- 
ence. 

I  did  not  initially  support  the  language 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  because  it  appeared 
to  imply  Senate  approval  for  an  open- 
ended  policy  of  bombing  in  Laos — an 
activity  authorization  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  President  has  sought,  nor  any 
has  Congress  granted. 

Since  the  White  House — and  therefore 
the  administration — has  apparently  em- 
braced the  Senate  amendment  on 
grotmd  combat  troops,  I  now  wonder 
what  assurances  can  be  given  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  our  bombing  in  Laos. 

It  was  testified  the  other  day,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  that  there  are  very  large 
nimibers  of  bombing  strikes  mounted 
from  Thailand  going  on  in  Laos,  and 
particularly  that  bombing  associated 
with  the  Laotian  war  rather  than  with 
the  Vietnam  war,  or  as  they  related  it 
in  our  testimony,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 
Is  there  any  limit  on  the  amount  of 
txjmbing  we  will  undertake? 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  level 
of  bombing  in  the  coming  months? 

Why  has  this  administration  continued 
the  secrecy  surrounding  disclosure 
about  the  extent  of  our  bombing? 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  admin- 
istration to  make  full  disclosure  to  the 
American  people  as  they  have  now  done 
to  the  Senate? 

In  closing,  I  might  note  the  attached 
Harris  poll.  Though  over  50  percent  of 
the  public  favored  sending  of  advisers  to 
meet  a  Commimist  threat  in  Laos,  only 
19  percent  favored  the  sending  of  com- 
bat troops  to  forestall  a  Communist 
takeover. 

The  question  was  never  asked  about 
what  the  people  thought  about  sending 
bombers— probably  because  either  the 
poll  takers  did  not  know  about  the 
bombing  or  because  they  believed  those 
polled  knew  nothing  about  bombing  in 
Laos. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  Harris  survey,  entitled  "U.S. 
Advisers  for  Laos  Are  Favored,  57  to  30." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Advisers  for  Laos  Are  Favored.  57  to  30 
(By  Louis  Harris) 
The  U.S.  policy  of  sending  military  advisers 
to  Laos  to  aid  the  forces  there  resisting  a 
Communlfit  take-over  is  supported  nationally 
by  a  57  to  30  per  cent  margin.  However,  in 
a  showdown  situation  in  which  it  appeared 
that  only  by  U.S.  troop  intervention  could 
Lace  be  kept  from  going  Communist,  only 
19  per  cent  of  the  public  would  favor  send- 
ing in  American  fighting  men. 

Laos,  which  borders  on  Vietnam,  has  been 
the  scene  of  heightened  guerrilla  warfare  in 
recent  months,  with  an  estimated  50,000 
North  Vietnamese  troops  reported  to  have 
been  infiltrated  there.  The  United  States  is 
believed  to  have  an  undercover  network  there 


of  miUtary  advisers  to  assist  the  government 
resistance.  Congressional  committees  have 
recently  been  holding  secret  hearings  to  de- 
termine If  U.S.  "adviser"  acUvlty  In  Laos 
might  not  be  a  prelude  to  American  Involve- 
ment In  another  Vietnam. 

Fundamentally,  the  set  of  public  opinion 
on  sending  military  advisers  to  Laos  is  not 
dissimilar  to  what  it  was  about  South  Viet- 
nam in  1963.  The  public  wants  to  see  as 
much  help  as  possible  given  to  the  forces 
resisting  a  Communist  talce-over.  But.  in  the 
wake  of  the  Vietnam  experience,  no  more 
than  one  in  five  Americans  Is  prepared  to 
commit  fighUng  troops.  A  relatively  higher 
37  per  cent  want  the  United  States  to  "stay 
out  of  Laos  altogether."  The  crucial  middle 
ground,  which  holds  the  balance,  is  equally 
opposed  to  sending  troops  or  of  pulling  out 
entirely. 

Between  Oct.  16  and  22,  a  cross-section  of 
1,771   jieople  across  the  country  was  asked: 

'■North  Vietnam  has  recently  sent  a  large 
number  of  troops  into  Laos  which  is  right 
next  to  South  Vietnam.  The  United  States 
has  sent  military  advisers  into  Laos  to  help 
prevent  that  country  from  being  taken  over 
by  the  Communists.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose 
the  U.S.  sending  in  military  advisers  to 
Laos?" 

SENDING  U.S    MILITARY  ADVISERS  mO  LAOS 
|ln  percent) 


Favor 

Oppose 

Not  Sure 

Nationwide.- 

57 

30 

:3 

Under 8th  grade  educated.     _ 

High  school  educated  -     

College  educated 

50 
61 

28 
29 

31 

22 

13 

8 

To  test  Just  how  far  beyond  the  adviser 
stage  in  assistance  public  opinion  would  go, 
this  question  was  also  put  to  the  cross- 
section; 

"//  it  appeared  that  the  Communists  uere 
going  to  take  over  the  government  of  Laos, 
would  you  favor  sending  in  American  troops 
to  keep  the  Communists  from  taking  over, 
continuing  to  send  in  military  advisers  as 
we  are  now,  or  staying  out  of  Laos  alto- 
gether?" 

IF  LAOS  WERE  THREATENED  BY  COMMUNIST 
TAKE-OVER 
|ln  percent) 


Send  Just 

troops      advisers 


Stay 
out 


Nationwide 19  31  37 

By  education: 

8th  grade  or  less 22  20  36 

High  school..  20  32  35 

College 16  36  39 

When  asked  their  reasons  for  favoring  com- 
mitment of  troops,  advisers,  or  staying  out  of 
Laos  altogether,  the  thinking  of  the  public 
was  significant.  Here  is  a  summary  of  their 
volunteered  reasons: 

WHT    STAY    OUT    ALTOGETHER 37    PERCENT 

"We  don't  need  another  Vietnam"  ( 15  per- 
cent) . 

"Leave  Asia  to  Asians  (6  percent) . 

"Bring  home  all  our  troops  from  Asia" 
(5  percent) . 

"Let  them  decide  their  future"  ( 4  percent) . 

"Mind  our  own  problems  at  home"  (3  per- 
cent) . 

"We  can't  win  a  war  in  Asia"  (3  percent). 

"I'm  tired  of  war"  ( 1  percent) . 

WHY    SEND   IN    MtLITAHY    ADVISERS 31    PERCENT 

"Only  advisers,  but  not  troops"  (16  per- 
cent) 

"Train  Laotians  ta  fight  for  themselves" 
(5  percent) . 

■Communist  threat  must  be  met"  (4  per- 
cent) . 
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'Advisers  might  prevent  a  big  war"  i3 
percen  1 1 

Advisers  would  know  how  far  to  go"  (3 
percent  i 

WHY     SEND     f  S      THOOPS-      19     PERCBfiT 

Must  prevent  spread  of  Communist  ag- 
gression" I  9  percent! 

"Send  In  troops  to  win,  get  It  over  with" 
1 4  percent  i 

"Finish  what  we  started  In  Asia"  i3  per- 
cent 1 

"Stop  Communists  there.  Instead  ->f  in 
US'  I  3  percent ' 

Mr  FUUBRIGHT  What  the  Senate 
did.  and  what  the  President  did.  verv' 
obviously  'A'as  approved  by  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  .silent  majority  of  the 
American  people  But  I  think  the  bomb- 
ing remains  to  be  answered,  and  I  hope 
a  spokesman  for  the  administratDn  'wh  ) 
announced  the  othe:  dav  that  the  admin- 
istration favored  the  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  would  find  the  answers  to 
the  question  of  the  bombing  and  how- 
much  they  anticipate  and  -what  to  expect 
in  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on.at'reeing  to  the  conference  re- 
ports 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr     MANSnELD.    Mr     President,    in 
my  27  years  :n  Congress.  I  have  never 
seen    a    more    remarkable    t>erformanco 
than   that   of    the   distinguished    .senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana    Mr   EIllender' 
He   undertook   th'^  manaiiement   of   this 
bill   on    less   than   an   hour's  notice    He 
performed    -with   distinction   and   credit 
He  had  the  answers  and  the  information 
available  for  all  the  questions  which  were 
asked. 

I  want  to  pay  my  personal  tribute  to 
this  Senator,  who  has  performed  with 
such  integrity  distinction,  and  knowl- 
edge on  such  short  notice  m  undertak- 
ing the  management  of  onv  ni  the  most 
difficult  bills  which  will  come  before  this 
session  of  the  Senate 

So.  to  the  Senator.  I  Just  want  to  em- 
phasize my  thanks  and  my  .,'ratitude: 
and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  Senate 
in  the  words  I  have  just  uttered. 

I  wish  to  pav  tribute  also  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  worked  .so  diligent- 
ly on  this  bill,  particularly  Bill  WoodrufT. 
Fran  Hewitt.  Guy  McConnell  and  Ed 
Hartung 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia   Mr   Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  15209'  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  endmg  June  30.  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr  SPONG  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  in  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  there  is  an  additional  ap- 


propriation of  $3,700,000  for  emergency 
conservation  measures  for  runoff  re- 
tardation and  .soil  erosion  i)reventlon  in 
Virginia  I  testified  on  behalf  of  this  ap- 
propriation before  tlie  subcommittee 
These  funds  are  necessary  as  a  result  of 
damage  done  to  vast  acreage  of  land  in 
Virginia  as  a  result  of  hurricane  Camille 

Severe  flood  damage  on  .August  19  and 
20  where  as  mucli  as  :i\  inches  of  rain 
fell  in  a  6-hour  period  caused  property 
damage  :n  12  of  our  counties  in  excess 
of  $113  million  and  a  loss  of   150  lives 

Tins  additional  appropriation  will  fi- 
nance conservation  measures  required  to 
restore  damaged  stream  channels  and 
preclude  further  damage  and  lo.ss  of  life 
in  the  afft>cted  area 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia.  I 
express  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Viru'inia  'Mr  Byrd'  and 
members  of  the  subcommitu^e  for  their 
favorable  respon.se  to  this  request. 

HfLP    FUR    SM.\Ll.-     AND     MODERATE-SIZED 
BfSIiVr.S.S 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  invite  at- 
tention to  a  small  but  imixirtant  item 
included  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill 

Tlie  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
recommends  $5  million  b«'  appropriated 
for  the  State  technical  services  program 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce 

This  program  ha.s  received  two  3-year 
authorizations,  m  each  case  the  authori- 
zations increasing  from  $10  million  in 
the  first  year,  to  $20  million  in  the  second 
year  and  to  $30  million  in  the  third 
year 

The  authorization  for  the  program 
this  year,  its  fifth,  is  $20  million.  Tlie 
administration  originally  requested  no 
funds  for  the  program 

However,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, using  program  funds,  contracted 
•Aith  Arthur  D  Little.  Inc  .  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mass    to  evaluate  the  program. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  rec- 
nmmendation.^  and  conclusions  of  that 
study  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

In  brief,  the  recommendation  is  that 
the  program  should  be  retained  and  con- 
tinued 

After  receivirig  that  report,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  requested  $5 
million  in  this  supplemental  bill  for  this 
fiscal  year,  the  minimum  amount  needed 
to  keep  the  prcjgram  operating. 

Unfortunately,  the  Hou.se  Appropria- 
tions Committee  struck  the  item  in  its 
entirety. 

My  intention  in  speaking  today  is  to 
applaud  and  support  the  action  of  the 
committee  and  to  urge  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  fight  hard  to  maintain  the  full 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
place  the  findings  of  science  usefully  in 
the  hands  of  American  enterprise  "  This 
aid  IS  most  useful  to  small-  and  medium- 
sized  busineses  which  cannot  afTord  ma- 
jor research  undertakings  Tlie  infor- 
mation supplied  has  been  developed  at 
Government  expense  iuid  is  available  to 
the  public. 

Tlie  Michigan  program  costs  S450.000 
a  year,  of  which  $150,000  comes  from 
Federal  funds  and  the  remainder  from 
the  State,  industrial  gifts  and  fees  and 


in-kind  services  supplied  by  participat- 
ing colleges  or  universities. 

Eleven  universities  and  colleges  par- 
ticipate in  the  system,  which  is  coordi- 
nated from  a  central  office  in  East 
Lansing 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  how  the 
program  works  in  Michigan 

A  small  firm  in  my  State  produces  a 
ia.ser  beam  device  u.sed  in  siting  the  in- 
stallation of  .sewerlines.  The  company 
was  t<x)  small  to  have  a  full  testing  pro- 
gram, and  was  therefore  surprised  to 
learn  after  having  sold  a  number  of  the 
devices  that  certain  atmospheric  condi- 
tions deflected  the  Ia.ser  beam  Purchas- 
ers of  the  device  were  complaining  and 
making  claims  for  repayments 

The  firm  was  unable  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem and  was.  I  am  told,  in  danger  of 
going  out  of  business  By  chance,  one  of 
the  STSP  directors  learned  of  the  prob- 
lem While  the  particular  college  at 
whicli  he  was  located  could  not  come  up 
with  the  answer,  he  fed  the  problem  into 
the  system  A  physicist  at  another  insti- 
tution supplied  the  answer,  the  defect 
was  corrected,  and  the  firm  was  able  to 
continue  in  business. 

This  IS  a  perfect  example  of  how  the 
State  technical  services  program,  oper- 
ating in  46  States,  helps  small-  or  me- 
dium-sized busine.<yses  to  compete  with 
the  giant,s  of  mdastry  At  a  time  of  crow- 
ing concern  over  the  concentration  of 
economic  power,  it  would  seem  a  wLse  in- 
vestment, indeed,  to  put  55  million  into 
a  program  which  helps  get  the  latest 
scientihc  breakthroughs  from  the  lab- 
oratory to  small-  and  medium-sized 
bu.sinesses 

Once  again,  I  applaud  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
particular,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginm  Mr  Byrd'.  the  chairman  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee I  hope  that  other  Senators  will 
join  me  in  urging  our  conferees  to  hold 
fast  on  this  item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ri    Summary  of  Conclusions  and 

Recommendations 

sdmmahy 

Our  evaluation  of  the  STS  program  shows 
it  U  providing  ,t  useful  and  economic  .service 
m  transferring  technology  which  substan- 
tially benefits  the  nation  The  proer.im  can 
be  made  more  effective  and  costs  reduced  hv 
concentrating  the  federaj  and  state  invest- 
ments in  efforts  .ind  services  which  yield  the 
most  returns  We  recommend  that  th?  .STS 
program  receive  continued  Federal  and  State 
support  with  increasing  emphasis  on  direct 
service  t-o  Industry 

Detailed  conchisions  and  recommendations 
are  supported  and  amplified  ui  the  following 
sections. 

B     CONCLUSIONS 

I   Federal  support  iustification 

The  program  s^hould  receive  federal  sup- 
port becaiuse — 

Risks  of  innovations  necessary  f'Jr  iiidus- 
tria!  growth  are  spread  across  a  larsc  number 
of  companies: 

In-rea^ed  tax  returns  are  obtaliiPd  from 
successful  innovations  which  the  progr.im 
helped  develop,  and 

Social  benefits  are  an  Import'uit  uroduct 

A  major  block  to  innovation  by  small  firms 
with  limited  technical  resources  is  the  lilgh 
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risk  associated  with  the  cost  of  technlcaJ  as- 
sistance In  solving  problems. 

A  major  contribution  of  the  program  to 
economic  development  Is  the  distribution  of 
the  costs  of  high-risk  innovation. 

2.  Program  benefits 

The  program  is  meeting  its  goals  by  pro- 
viding technical  services  which  result  In  both 
primary  and  secondary  economic  and  other 
benefits  to  the  nation. 

In  general,  the  program  produces  economic 
benefits  which  are  greater  than  its  cost,  but 
the  t>eneflt -to-cost  ratio  can  be  improved. 

We  estimate  that  expected  tax  returns  to 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  based 
on  increased  economic  activity  generated  by 
the  program  will  cover  its  cost. 

Most  of  the  successful  cases  interviewed 
pr'xluced  significant  secondary  economic  and 
social  benefits  in  addition  to  primary  bene- 
fits, such  as  increased  sales  and  ne'w  Jobs, 
and  cost  savings. 

The  program  has  been  most  helpful  to 
small  and  medium  sized  firms  which  do  not 
have  broad  technical  and  research  capabili- 
ties 

The  program  has  provided  useful  technical 
services  to  firms  who  would  not  or  could  not 
pay  for  such  services 

An  important  effect  of  the  program  is  In- 
creased awareness  by  program  users  of  ex- 
ternal technical  resources  and  how  to  apply 
them. 

3    Program  content 

Field  services.  Including  referral,  are  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  program.  Infor- 
mation and  educational  services  are  sec- 
ondary and  discretionary  activities. 

In  each  year,  a  few  successful  cases  will 
produce  most  of  the  benefits,  while  the  ma- 
jority of  ca.ses  produce  little  or  no  benefit, 
which  Is  typical  of  activities  involving  Inno- 
vations 

It  Is  not  possible  In  most  cases  to  predict 
whether  a  user  will  benefit  from  services. 

Technology  transfer  was  an  Important  In- 
gredient In  almost  all  Interviewed  cases.  T^e 
technology  transferred  was  seen  as  new  and 
valuable  to  the  user,  although  it  may  have 
existed  elsewhere  for  some  time 

Problem-solving  ser\-lces  pro\-lded  under 
the  program  do  not  conflict  with  those  avail- 
able from  other  private  or  public  sources. 

Successful  STS  program  personnel  are  ag- 
gressive risk-takers  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  make  informed  judgments  on  technical 
and  business  Issues,  and  to  commit  resources 
In  situations  where  a  successful  outcome 
cannot  be  predicted. 

4  Areas  for  program  improvement 
Communications  between  states  can  be 
improved  to  facilitate  niore  complete  exploi- 
tation of  useful  results  and  technique.  The 
OSTS  has  a  unique  contribution  to  make  in 
such  communication. 

The  program  only  partially  benefits  from 
oUier  Department  of  Commerce  activities 
which  are  directed  to  stimulating  the  growth 
of  the  economy. 

C.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tlie  information  we  have  obtained  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  have  led 
VIS  to  make  the  following  recommendations: 

1  The  program  should  be  retained  and 
federal  support  continued 

2  Problem -solving  services  to  industry 
which  do  not  participate  In  federally-spon- 
sored R&D  programs  "oecause  of  small  size 
or  nature  of  industry  should  be  the  central 
activity  of  the  program. 

3  Field  services  which  are  oriented  to- 
wards problem-solving  should  receive  in- 
creasing emphasis  through  increased  budg- 
ets and  m.ore  personnel. 

4  Education,  information  services,  and 
demonstrations  should  be  de-emphaslzed 
and  only  used  as  discretionary  activities  in 
support  of  need -oriented  field  services. 


5.  Federal  funding  levels  should  be  in- 
creased gradually  In  a  manner  which  per- 
mits new  personnel  to  be  adequately  trained. 

6.  The  funding  formula  for  the  states 
should  be  revised  and  expanded  to  take  into 
account  need  factors,  as  well  as  perform- 
ance. 

7.  The  OSTS  shotild  design  and  Institute  a 
management  lnfomi«.tlon  system  to  provide 
continuing  ev&luatlon  of  program  effective- 
ness and  direction,  particularly  with  respect 
to  economic  effects  and  benefits. 

8.  The  OSTS  should  play  a  stronger  role  In 
defining  and  guiding  program  activities  and 
methods.  Including  program  evaluation. 

9.  The  Department  of  Commerce  should 
establish  regional  offices  for  improved  com- 
munication and  coordination  of  activities 
between  the  states. 

10.  Organizational  and  geographical  loca- 
tion of  STS  field  offices  should  be  reviewed 
In  the  light  of  Increased  emphasis  on  field 
services. 

11.  The  state  directors  should  have  more 
flexibility  In  the  use  of  funds. 

12.  The  Department  of  Commerce  should 
review  other  activities  (such  as  documen- 
tation, information,  and  educational  serv- 
ices) which  parallel  the  services  of  STS  to 
eliminate  duplication  and  promote  Increased 
working  cooperation. 

13.  The  Department  of  Commerce  should 
continue  to  obtain  interview-based  case  his- 
tories and  comparative  economic  studies  to 
determine  the  economic  benefits  resulting 
from  industrial  innovations  and  how  to 
maximize  them  through  technology  trans- 
fer programs. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  awaiting  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  recess  not  extend  beyond  10  p.m. 
tonight. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  9  o'clock 
and  35  minutes  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at  9 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m..  the  Senate 
reassembled,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  <Mr.  Moss  in  the 
chair). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Before 
anyone  answers  to  his  name,  I  suggest 
that  the  attaches  call  all  Senators  so 
they  may  be  here  for  a  vote  which  will 
take  place  shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  at- 
taches will  notify  all  Senators  that  there 
will  be  a  vote  shortly. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  wanted  to  apologize  to  my  colleagues 
for  the  delay  which  in  effect  they  have 
been  forced  to  undergo  this  evening 
without  knowing — the  reasons  before- 
hand. I  hope  they  will  understand  the 
position  in  which  the  leadership  found 
itself,  after  a  brief  statement  which  I 
will  make,  and  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
joined  in  by  others,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Ellender) 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and  others  on 


the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  So  I  do  wish 
to  apologize  to  all  my  colleagues  for  this 
inconvenience.  I  can  only  say,  in  ex- 
tenuation, that  an  unusual  circumstance 
arose  which  we  thought  was  entitled  to 
some  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruskai  is  introducing  an 
extension  of  the  continuing  resolution,  at 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  reference  to  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  situation,  the  President 
feels  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  veto 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  at  the  present 
time.  He  has  therefore  requested  the 
leadership  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  defer  final  approval  of  the  bill  until 
Congress  returns  in  January.  An  ofiBcial 
letter  confirming  this  action  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  leadership  of  the  House 
and  Senate  this  evening. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time. 
In  addition  to  the  Senators  from  Loui- 
siana and  Washington,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  ■was  also  involved  and  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  which  have 
been  held  during  the  past  several  hours. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  line  7.  page  15  change  the  period  to  a 
comma,  and  insert  "except  that  subsection 
(c)  of  Section  102  of  P.L  91-117.  as  amended. 
is  hereby  repealed,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  is  inserted.  "(c>  January  30.  1970. 
whichever  first  occurs"." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair*.  Without  objection,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  does 
this  refer  solely  to  the  bill  mentioned  by 
the  majority  leader,  or  does  it  continue 
the  whole  of  the  continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  way  the  amend- 
ment is  drawn  it  is  a  general  amendment 
of  the  continuing  resolution  which  is 
contained  in  the  bill  and  it.  therefore, 
would  cover  any  contingency  of  any  of 
the  pending  appropriation  bills  which 
have  not  yet  been  signed,  and  which 
might  be  vetoed,  but  as  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  Intention  of  the  President  is  the 
veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  existing  continu- 
ing resolution  provides  that  if  an  act  is 
passed,  it  becomes  effective 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  enactment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  continuing 
resolution  applies  only  to  those  not 
enacted. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  specifically  it 
applies  to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  might  suggest  that  I 
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be  permitted  to  give  an  explanation.  Then 
I  would  be  glad  to  entertain  questions 
From  time  to  time  during  the  course  of 
the  year  continuing  resolutions  ha\e  been 
approved  by  Congress,  m  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  funding  of  departments  and 
agencies  for  which  regular  appropria- 
tion bills  have  not  been  enacted  prior  to 
July  1.  which  IS  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1970 

The  present  continuing  resolution  has 
for  Its  latest  effective  date  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress.  That  is  provided  for  in 
the  language  which  we  will  repeal  and 
for  which  we  will  substitute  new  lan- 
guage 

The  result  of  that  repeal  and  the  sub- 
stitute language  inserted  extends  the 
time  for  effectiveness  of  the  continuing 
resolution  until  the  date  of  enactment 
of  any  appropriation  bill  which  fails  of 
enactment  prior  to  sine  die  adjournment, 
but  not  later  than  January  30.  1970  So 
the  latest  termination  date  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  as  amended,  will  be 
January  30.  1970.  instead  of  sine  die 
adj'ournirtent.  as  it  now  exists. 

This  amendment  which  was  read  will 
be  inserted  at  line  7  on  page  15,  and  it 
simply  says: 

In  line  7  page  15.  change  'he  period  to  a 
comma,  and  insert  except  that  sub.sect'.on 
ic)  or  section  102  of  P  L.  91  11 T  as  amended, 
is  hereby  repealed  and  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following  IS  inserted  ici  January  30,  1970, 
whichever  first  occurs.    ' 

Mr   MANSFIELD   Mr   President,  may 
I  say  that  those  who  participated  in  the 
several  meetings  which  have  been  held 
did  so  with  some  degree  of  apprehension, 
to  be  honest,  with  a  recognition  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  Senate  finds  itself, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  if  this  is  to 
become  effective  it  will  take  the  approval 
of  both  Houses.  Whether  or  not  that  will 
be  forthcoming  still  remains  to  be  .seen 
I  understand  that  the  letter  I  have  in- 
dicated from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  on  its  way   to  the  Capitol  at 
this  moment.  Whether  or  not  the  letter 
will  be  satisfactory  remains  m  be  .seen 
But  It  seemed  to  those  of  us  who  par- 
ticipated in  these  discus.-.ions  that  as  a 
result  of  a  direct  request  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  we  -should  give 
the  President  the  consideration  which  is 
due  him  in  his  offlce  and  m  his  respon- 
sibilities,  even   though    we   micht   have 
some    apprehension   as   far  as   we   were 
concerned  as  to  our  particular  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter 

We  feel  that  the  amendment  which  is 
now  at  the  desk  extending  the  continu- 
ing resolution  is  not  so  binding  that  if  an 
agreement  is  not  reached  in  both  Houses 
it  would  still  be  valid— it  would  not  But 
we  felt  also  that  in  view  of  this  request 
by  the  Ch;ef  Executive  of  this  Nation 
that  we,  as  responsible  Members  of  the 
Senate,  ought  to  give  that  reque.-t  the 
consideratiori  which  it  deserved.  Such 
consideray»j.  I  might  .say  should  be 
accorded  ^^ny  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  we  have  done  the  ri^ht  th  ng. 
We  ha\o  acted  in  s^uod  faith  I  am  sure 
that  the  Pre.sident  has  act-ed  m  ^ood 
faith.  Every  option,  in  my  opini  ..i,  re- 
mains available  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 


Congress  The  President  simply  has  in- 
dicated quite  strongly  through  inter- 
mediaries that  It  wU;  be  his  intention  to 
veto  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
;n  Its  present  foi-m  We  take  hun  at  his 
word. 

May  I  add,  at  the  .same  time,  that  the 
Senate  pa.ssed  a  Labor-HPAV  appropria- 
tion bill  that  It  regards  as  on  the  whole 
very  «ood  and  vitally  v.t-eded 

It  IS  true  that  it  ontaiiis  funds  which 
are  nit  cuntrollable  i>y  tlie  President 
and  which  he  must  spend,  of  course,  be- 
cause of  the  law.  He  cannot  imfwund 
many  of  those  funds 

I  believe  that  is  the  crux  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  President  is  interested  in  curb- 
ing inflation  in  this  country  He  has 
singled  out  this  particular  bill  as  one  that 
incorporates  excessive  amounts  for  the 
particular  progi-ams  covered.  That  is  his 
prerogative  as  President  However,  I 
think  it  should  be  brought  out  at  the 
same  time  that  some  of  the  excessive 
amounts  m  the  bill  were  incorporated  at 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  refer  specifically  to  a  S2 
billion  request  for  OEO 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  $1,117  billion 
for  advance   funding 

Mr  M.\NSFrELD  And  51  117  billion 
for  advance  funding. 

But  the  President  has  now  made  this 
request  to  curb  inflation  in  this  fashion 
and  has  made  his  intentions  known  to 
the  C'^ngress 

It  was  on  that  basis,  after  long  and 
serious  consideration,  that  the  members 
in  the  conference  agreed  to  undertake 
this  action  tonight  I  must  take  full  re- 
-sponsibility  on  tins  side  for  what  h&s 
occurred  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  make  a 
fuller  report  to  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  because  of  that  I  am 
calling  a  caucus  of  the  Democrats  at  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  in  room  207. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE  I  think  it  should  be 
clearly  stated  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  program  which  compels  us  to  \ntiate. 
compromise,  or  change  any  of  our  ex- 
press decisions  thus  far  As  far  as  I  know. 
the  conferences  will  be  held  beginning 
tomorrow  but  all  we  are  being  asked  to 
do.  before  we  culminate  the  final  decision 
on  this  bill,  IS  that  we  wait  until  we  re- 
turn in  January  after  the  Christmas 
vacation 

Mr.    SCOTT    Mr    President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Prt-Mdent.  I  think  the 
matter  has  be.-n  well  and  properly  stated 
by  the  distinguisht-d  majority  leader  and 
by  tile  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  We 
would  serve  no  one's  cause  here  if  we 
were  to  engage  either  in  any  defensive  or 
exculpatory  statements,  or  any  attempt 
to  indicate  eit.her  regret  or  blame  The 
House  and  Senate,  in  the  normal  legisla- 
tive processes,  have  proceeded  to  work 
their  will.  In  the  items  of  funds  to  per- 
mit the  operation  of  the  OEO.  both  po- 
litical parties,  in  this  body,  and  in  the 
other  body,  have  felt  that  the  war  on 
poverty  cannot  be  conducted  without 
fimds.  that  we  cannot  ease  the  condition 
of  the  disadvantaged,  the  left  behind,  or 


the  unfortunate,  unless  we  commit  the 
F'ederal  Government  In  thLs  the  admin- 
istration has  played  Its  part. 

There  are  other  areas  where  there 
have  been  legitimate  and  understandable 
differences  in  both  parties  which  are  not 
really  partisan.  But  the  differences  have 
led  to  an  excess  of  zeal  arising  from  the 
finest  of  motives.  But  they  have,  never- 
theless, led  to  an  excess,  also,  of  exjiendi- 
tures  which  we  here  are  advLsed  the  Pres- 
ident finds  unacceptable  In  the  amount.s 
added  in  the  other  body  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Therefore,  nothing  happens  in  what 
we  now  propose,  except  deferment  in  ac- 
tion, .so  that  we  will  not,  through  any 
form  of  precipitating  a  confrontation, 
cause  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  innocent. 
We  are  not  going  to  deprive  the  family 
assistance  program  of  funds.  We  are  not 
going  to  cut  off  caseworkers  without 
salaries.  We  are  not  going  to  say  that 
because  Congress  has  not  acted,  or  be- 
cause the  President  has  acted,  the  work 
of  the  Government  cannot  go  on. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that,  recogniz- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  we  pres- 
ently find  ourselves,  we  simply  ask  the 
understanding  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  of  the  other  body,  to  permit 
•us  to  deter  whatever  action  the  Executive 
takes  It  to  tlie  19th  of  January,  rather 
than  having  it  occur  now. 

In  this,  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with 
what  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said,  and  I  thank  him  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastorei 
for  their  explanations. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  I  yield, 

Mr,  BAYH.  I  have  not  had  the  ex- 
perience that  other  Senators  have  had  as 
to  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  wonder,  am  I  correct 
m  believing,  that  by  that  resolution,  it 
will  be  at  the  same  rate  presently  ex- 
pended for  this? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  That 
is  understood. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tlie  Senator  from  Wash- 
in2;ton  >  Mr.  MACNrsoN  >  has  done  such 
a  magnificent  job.  and  a  very  patient  job. 
I  must  say,  as  have  Members  of  both 
parties,  althoufih  we  have  differences  of 
opinion  on  both  sides  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  But  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  done  a  threat  job,  and  I  think 
that  he  should  be  complimented  for  it 

I  should  like  to  ask,  is  there  any  need 
for  us  tu  act  this  evening?  Could  we  not 
wait  until  tomorrow  to  .see  what  the  dif- 
ferences mi.cht  be  between  the  present 
rate  of  expenditures  and  that  to  which 
the  President  objects?  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  do  not  want  to  get  into  a 
confrontation  that  will  precipitate  a  de- 
parture from  those — we  do  not  want  the 
result  that  he  mentioned.  Is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  pass  it  this  evening  without 
any  chance  to  compare  that  ourselves? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  No.  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  the  opmicn  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  But  I  am  frank  to  state  that 
It  would  be  advi.sablc.  in  view  of  the  in- 
formal commitments  which  have  been 
made. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  a  little  bit  con- 
cerned about  all  of  this  tonight,  because 
we  are  having  a  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence on  HEW  tomorrow,  and  we  could 
resolve  it  and  come  back  to  the  Senate 
with  a  report, 

I  do  not  know  what  started  this,  or 
why  HEW  was  singled  out  for  this  pro- 
posed veto  of  Uie  President,  Some  of  the 
amounts,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
stated,  are  so-called  imcontroUables. 
They  are  amounts  which  Congress  has 
directed  to  be  passed  on,  such  as  wellare 
assistance  to  the  States — social  security 
is  in  this,  and  we  OK'd  that. 

I  sit  in  on  these  conferences  with  the 
majority  leader  and  the  rest  of  us,  and 
they  will  agree  with  me,  that  before  I 
would  agree  to  any  such  resolution — I 
personally  do  not  know  what  the  Sen- 
ate would  do — I  want  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  black 
and  white,  saying  that  he  will  veto  the 
HEW  bill.  Then,  of  course,  we  have  the 
practical  proposition,  if  he  is  going  to 
do  that,  whether  he  would  call  us  back 
and  have  us  go  all  over  it  again.  We 
would  probably  end  up  with  the  same 
result.  I  am  sure  it  would  not  change 
at  all.  We  would  come  bEwk  here  right 
after  the  holidays,  or  right  after  Christ- 
mas, I  have  some  responsibility  for  the 
comfort  of  my  colleagues,  including  my- 
self. But  all  of  a  sudden,  tonight,  they 
show  up  and  they  will  veto  the  HEW 
bill;  they  want  us  to  let  it  go;  have  a 
conference  tomorrow;  report  it  out;  and 
then  leave  it  here, 

I  am  not  going  to  be  irresponsible  to 
himdreds  of  millions  of  people  in  this 
coimtry  who  are  dependent  upon  this 
bill,  and  for  holding  the  bill  up  unless  the 
President  of  the  United  States  says  he 
will  veto  it.  Then  it  becomes  his  respon- 
sibility. I  think  there  is  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  that  would  not  agree  with 
me  on  that. 

The  President  says  that  he  will  send 
a  letter  up  here.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
It.  I  told  him  that  in  his  letter — and 
the  majority  leader  will  agree — he 
should  spell  out  what  items  in  the  HEW 
bill  he  is  against,  and  what  items  he 
believes  are  excessive.  Are  they  items  in 
cancer  research?  Are  they  items  such  as 
family  assistance,  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  just  said  we  are  not 
;,'oing  to  defer? 

Well,  is  that  too  much? 
What  about  family  planning?  Clinical 
research?  Health  manpower  and  med- 
ical research?  Commimity  colleges  or 
vocational  education?  Libraries  or  stu- 
dent aid? 

I  do  not  know  what  this  veto  is 
all  about.  Why  pick  on  HEW?  But  I 
think  that  the  President  has  the  re- 
sponsibility. He  surely  has  the  authority. 
If  he  thinks  that  HEW's  budget  is  too 
big.  and  that  he  should  veto  it,  then 
the  Senate  will  come  back  and  work  its 
will. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  he  wants  to 
call  us  back  the  day  after  Christmas. 
that  is  all  right  with  me.  I  happen  to  be 
directly  involved  in  this.  I  shall  not  like 


it.  No  one  in  this  Chamber  will  like  it,  of 
course. 

But  I  want  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  telling  me — and  I 
want  to  make  it  pubhc — that  he  will 
veto  the  HEW  bill.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  definitions  and  specifics. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  I  will  not  yield. 
I  am  one  that  is  most  concerned  on  this. 
People  will  say  to  me,  "Why  did  you  not 
take  the  biU  out?"  We  could  get  the  bUl 
out  tomorrow.  We  are  all  ready.  I  would 
like  to  send  it  down  there  and  have  him 
veto  it,  which  the  President  has  a  right 
to  do.  The  President  may  have  some 
good  reason  to  veto  it.  I  hope  that  he 
will  specify  what  he  is  against,  what  he 
is  for,  and  why  the  bill  is  excessive. 

The  amazing  thing  about  it  is  that 
all  the  money  amendments  to  the  bill 
were  passed  in  the  Senate  by  votes  of 
2-  or  3-to-l.  The  extra  billion  of  dollars 
in  title  I  was  put  in  by  the  House,  by  a 
great  majority.  Thus,  Congress  has  been 
working  its  will. 

Someone  suggested  tonig.^t  that  we 
should  have  a  little  more  time  to  let 
Congress  work  its  will.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  doing  for  weeks, 

I  dx)  not  wish  to  discommode  any  Sen- 
ator. I  suppose  the  resolution  would  be 
a  stopgap.  The  people  in  conference 
agree  that  if  we  do  not  get  the  letter,  this 
does  not  go,  does  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  This  is  con- 
tingent on  the  letter  which  I  imderstand 
is  on  the  way  up. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  $1,529  million 
over  what  the  budget  recommended.  We 
are  not  far  over  the  House  figures.  I 
could  name  impacted  areas  and  a  lot  of 
other  items.  That  is  what  Congress 
wants.  The  Congress  is  the  place  to  ap- 
propriate the  money.  The  President  has 
the  right  to  veto  the  bill  if  he  does  not 
think  it  is  right,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
say  to  Congress,  "I  am  not  quite  ready 
to  veto  it.  I  want  you  to  hold  it  up  until 
you  get  back.  I  do  not  want  to  take  your 
vacation  away  from  you." 

I  do  not  think  Congress  should  be  re- 
sEKjnsible  for  delaying  this,  including  bil- 
lions for  the   welfare   of  the  country, 
unless  we  know  he  is  going  to  veto  it 
and  we  have  to  reach  a  practical  solution. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.   McGCVERN.   Did   I   understand 
the  Senator  to  say  the  bill  is  $600  million 
above  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  there  is  $600 
million  they  can  control, 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  "What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  administration's  re- 
quest and  the  amount  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  difference  is 
about  $1,530  billion. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  $1.5  billion? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  From  the  revised 
budget  requests,  but  a  request  for  $3  bil- 
lion was  sent  up  by  the  administration 
itself. 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  So  it  is  $1.5  billion 
above? 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  happened  so 
suddenly ;  we  are  getting  the  figures  and 
I  win  put  them  in  the  Record.  The  Sen- 
ate bill,  as  passed  yesterday,  was  $1.- 
529,266,000  over  the  President's  revised 
and  amended  budget. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Congress  reduced  the  defense  requests 
sent  up  by  the  administration  by  some- 
where around  $6  billion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  have  to 
defer  to  the  Senator  who  handled  the 
defense  appropriation  bUl  for  an  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  almost  $9  bil- 
lion from  the  Johnson  budget. 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  $9  billion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  From  the  Johnson 
budget,  and  $5  billion  from  the  Nixon 
budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  We  are  $1,5  billion 
over  the  so-called  revised  budget,  and 
we  are  somewhat  more  over  the  John- 
son budget.  That  was  all  voted  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  many  of  them  be- 
ing yea-and-nay  votes. 

Mr,  McGO'VERN.  I  think,  to  keep  the 
matter  in  perspective  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  inflationary  impact,  the 
country  ought  to  imderstand  that  taking 
those  two  bills,  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  and  HEW  appropriation, 
the  Congress  has  reduced  the  total 
amoimts  for  those  bills  five  or  six  times 
the  difference  in  the  HEW  bill.  We  saved 
five  or  six  times  in  the  Defense  sector 
what  we  have  spent  on  HEW. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  what  we  have  done  here  or  there; 
I  have  learned  from  being  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  if  we  cut  $1 
billion  from  this  bill,  it  does  not  mean  it 
is  going  to  be  added  to  other  items.  Each 
item  must  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

That  is  what  Congress  decreed.  We 
have  not  had  a  conference.  We  will  have 
a  conference  tomorrow  between  what  the 
House  and  Senate  provided.  Conferences 
usually  split  the  amounts  down  the  mid- 
dle. I  think  we  have  a  pretty  good  bill  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  know  w^hy  this  bill  should  be  singled 
out  for  a  veto,  but  that  is  the  President's 
prerogative. 

I  would  take  $600  million  out  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  instead  of  this  one 
if  I  were  personally  rimning  the  budget, 
which  I  am  not:  but  that  is  a  different 
story. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  want  some 
definite  assurance,  in  black  and  v.-hite, 
that  he  is  going  to  veto  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  or  as  it  will  stand  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  on  that  point 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  $543  million  was 
added  on  the  Senate  floor,  by  the  vote 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  just  a  minute.  If 
the  President  says  he  is  going  to  veto 
it  for  certain,  and  why,  and  what  items 
are  too  high  or  what  items  are  too  low, 
or  how  far  we  went  over  the  budget,  or 
whether  the  House  did  the  wrong  thing, 
or  whether  we  agreed  with  the  House, 
then  we  would  have  a  practical  problem 
and  a  resolution  of  the  problem  probably 
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should  be  forthcoming  and  adopted  But 
It  should  be  based  on  the  fact  that  we 
get  the  assurance  that  he  is  goinR  to 
veto  the  HEW  biU. 

Mr  SCOrrr  Mr  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  the  President  will  send  a  message — 
I  am  told  within  the  next  30  minutes— 
and  we  will  have  his  message  regardiiiK 
his  veto  Beyond  that.  I  am  no  more  able 
to  read  the  executive  mind  than  the 
Senator  from  Washington  If  the  Senator 
will  be  around  for  30  minutes,  we  will 
have  a  letter 

Mr  MAG.VUSON  I  will  be  here  until 
It  us  finished,  if  it  takes  to  New  Year's 
Eve 

I  would  like  to  have  time  out,  just  like 
everybody  else,  but  I  do  not  know  why 
at  this  last  minute  somebody  .says  he  is 
going  to  veto  the  HEW  bill  I  say.  Why 
are  you  going  to  veto  if  What  item  do 
you  disagree  with?" 

I  cannot  get  that  information.  I  doubt 
if  the  letter  will  give  me  that  informa- 
tion I  hope  It  does 

Mr  YQL'NG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
Pr«6idera,will  the  Senator  vield'' 

Mr  M.^GNUSON  I  yield 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  I  think 
an  explanation  should  oe  made.  I  heard 
earlier  this  evening  on  good  authority 
that  the  President  of  the  United  State.s 
was  going  to  veto  the  HEW  bill  I  t<x)k 
it  on  my  own  initiative  to  ask  Brvce 
Harlow,  the  top  assistant,  and  the  Budg- 
et Director  Robert  Mayo  to  meet  with 
us  It  was  not  their  request,  it  was  mine 
The  reason  I  did  .so  was  that  the  only 
way  we  could  forestall  a  special  session 
right  after  Christmas  was  to  amend  the 
pending  bill  by  putting  a  continuing 
resolution  on  it  That  is  why  we  had  to 
act  tonight  This  was  the  only  means 
to  forestall  having  to  convene  right  after 
Christmas  This  was  done  at  my  initia- 
tive The  President  did  not  ask  for  the 
meeting  we  had  tonight 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  with  his 
usual  courtesy,  came  to  me  about  4 
0  clock  and  said  he  was  worried  about  it 
because  he  heard  this.  I  said.  "We  are 
going  to  have  a  conference  tomorrow- 
Why  not  wait  until  the  conference  to- 
morrow, because  we  will  have  a  bill 
ready  ^'  They  gave  us  assurance  that  the 
President  said  he  was  going  to  veto  the 
bill  I  want  It  m  black  and  white  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  Sunday  rught  and  go 
wherever  I  am  going  and  have  all  the 
educators,  all  the  health  people,  the  chil- 
dren m  school,  the  social  security 
people — everybody  m  America  is  involved 
In  this  bill  I  do  not  want  them  to  ask  me 
■Why  didn  t  you  pass  a  social  .security 
bill '  ■  If  the  President  wants  to  hold  it 
up.  I  want  to  say,  "Don't  talk  to  me. 
Send  your  letters  and  communication^  to 
1800  Pennsylvania  .\venue  

Mr  PASTORE   1600 

Mr  MAGNUSON  1600  No,  I  am 
right — 1800  That  is  where  all  these 
people  working  there  give  him  advice 
r Laughter  !  I  am  right.  It  is  1800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue 

Mr  HOLL.\ND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield'' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  yield 

Mr  HOLLu\ND  Does  this  plan  mvolve 
any  different  date   for  coming  back?   I 


think  we  were  told  yesterday  it  would  be 
the  19th  of  Januai-y.  Will  there  be  any 
change  in  that  date? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  dLstlngmshed 
leadership  can  answer  that  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  No:  we  will  still  be 
coming  back  on  the  19th. 

Mr  KI. LENDER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   MAGNUSON   I  yield 

Mr    EI  .LENDER    This  has  been  said 
on  two  or  three  occasions;  The  conferees 
will  meet  tomorrow- 
Mr   MAGNUSON    Yes 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Even  though  this  bill 
IS  amended,  it  would  not  preclude  the 
Senate  from  taking  up  the  conference 
report 

Mr   MAGNUSON   No 

Mr  ELLENDER.  What  this  will  do  is 
simply  give  us  a  little  holiday  of  about 
3'j  weeks  That  is  the  purpose  of  it 
It  will  simply  defer  passing  upon  the 
conference  report,  or  the  adoption  of  it, 
until  after  January  19.  instead  of  this 
week    That  is  all  it  amounts  to 

Mr  MAGNUSON  That  may  not  nec- 
essarily be  so 

Mr  ELLENDER  Let  me  .say  something 
further  to  my  good  friend  from  Wash- 
ington If  the  President  should  veto  this 
bill,  and  we  were  in  session  now,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  override  his  veto:  but  if 
we  wait  until  after  the  19th  and  then 
come  back  here,  with  people  desiring  to 
have  more  money  for  their  schools,  and 
so  forth,  we  will  not  have  any  difficulty 
in  overriding  the  veto,  if  Congre.ss  acts 
upon  It  favorably 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  do  not  know  But 
the  Senate  ought  to  override  the  veto, 
because  the  majority  of  the  money  and 
programs  that  were  put  in  the  bill,  the 
different  items,  were  voted  for  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Senate. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON   I  yield. 

Mr  HARRIS  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  we  are  dealing  with  such  .serious 
matters  of  national  priorities  In  this  bill 
that  it  does  not  require  action  tonight? 
Could  we  not  wait  and  see  what  is  in  the 
President  s  ine.ssage  and,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  has 
said,  find  out  whether  it  is  education, 
research,  healUi.  or  what  it  is  that  is 
objecte<l  to,  and  then  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity tomorrow,  perhaps  the  con- 
terees  could  go  ahead  and  get  a  report 
back,  and  we  would  not  need  to  act  on 
a  matter  of  such  momentous  importance 
to  the  coimtry  as  this  bill  is,  if  we  are 
interested  in  national  priorities,  tonight? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Well,  I  would  like  for 
that  to  happen.  The  Senator  did  not 
mention  a  couple  of  other  programs.  Pol- 
lution—air  and  water  [)ollution — are  in 
this  bill. 

Mr  HARRIS  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  If  the  President 
wants  to  veto  that.  I  would  like  to  know, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  he  objects  to. 
He  has  a  tterfect  ni;ht  to  object  to  them. 
but  we  are  talking  about  a  comparatively 
small  sum  in  this  :reat  field  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare,  as  compared  to 
other  things  They  ought  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  but  I  think,  with  a  tril- 
lion   dollar    gross    national    product — I 


.should  not  mention  the  word  "trillion"; 
I  do  not  understand  it.  $999  billion  i 
understand  t)etter 

I  think  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  overwhelmingly,  m 
most  cases,  suggest  these  things  should 
be  done  We  are  the  custodians,  we  are 
the  ones  who  have  to  determine  what 
money  is  appropriated  We  ought  to  have 
that  consideration,  at  least  until  we  have 
the  conference  report,  and  see  where  we 
are.  But  this  will  be  the  last  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  but 
I  want  It  at  least  understood — and  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
word  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  his 
word  IS  as  good  as  his  bond — that  un- 
less this  letter  comes,  and  unless  the 
letter  is  specific  on  what  he  objects  to, 
we  will  not  know  what  to  do.  I  would 
like  to  have  it.  Maybe  in  the  confer- 
ence we  could  use  it  tomorrow.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  he  is  opposed  to. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Wllltols  resolution 
then  be  dropped?  ^ 

Mr.   HRUSKA    No,   that  ^s  not  true, 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Then  here  we  are 
asain 

Mr  HRUSKA.  No,  we  are  not.  Let  us 
recall  the  agreement.  The  agreement  was 
that  we  would  pass  this  amendment,  and 
we  would  pass  this  bill.  The  enactment 
of  the  bill  with  this  amendment  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  either  course  of 
action  which  r>  in  contemplation,  either 
the  submission  of  the  conference  re- 
port tomorrow,  and  voting  on  it  tomor- 
row, or  a  deferment  of  action  until  Jan- 
uary 19  on  that  conference  report,  when 
we  come  back 

If  the  bill  IS  enacted  tomorrow,  the 
resolution  falls:  there  is  nothmg  for  it 
on  which  to  operate.  If  it  is  enacted,  we 
shall  have  HEW  funded  between  the  time 
we  adjourn  sine  die  and  the  time  we  re- 
turn on  January  19.  I  am  sure  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  would  want  that 
contingency  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  By  all  means:  ue 
want  to  keep  going  at  least  at  last  years 
level,  if  not  the  House  allowance  level. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  Presiden* 
has  10  days,  as  I  understand  it,  to  veto  a 
bill. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Surely, 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Suppose  we  decide 
to  pass  the  bill,  and  10  days  from  tomor- 
row night — when  we  ran  get  the  bill  out, 
I  am  sure — if  10  days  expires,  we  are  back 
m  the  same  position.  Therefore,  the  Sen- 
ator's resolution  is  more  important. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  not  stand  ;n 
the  way.  It  would  operate  if  the  bill  is 
not  enacted.  If  it  is  enacted.  It  falls.  But 
I  suggest  It  would  be  advantageous  to  act 
on  this  bill  tonight,  because  then  we  can 
have  our  conference  tomorrow,  and  make 
a  conference  report  on  this  bill  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  if  the  President 
does  not  send  up  the  letter 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Oh.  he  will  send  up  the 
letter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  what  is  he 
against? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Well,  that  is  something 
that 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  mean  item 
by  item,  but  is  it  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  too  much  money  for  health? 
I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  wanted  to  be  sure  whether 
the  bill  would  be  vetoed,  so  we  could  take 
this  action,  and  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion amendment  is  necessary,  if  the  bill 
IS  to  be  vetoed,  in  either  contingency.  The 
letter  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  look  at  the 
letter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  ask  a  question? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  look  at  the 
letter,  because  I  am  not  going  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  delaying  the  HEW  bill  un- 
less the  President  of  the  United  States 
says  in  no  uncertain  terms  why  he  op- 
poses the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr,  President,  if  that 
letter  is  forthcoming,  all  responsibility 
for  this  will  rest  on  the  man  who  says  he 
is  going  to  veto  the  bill,  and  it  will  ab- 
solve completely  the  competent  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appropriation.  In 
the  instant  that  the  letter  is  sent  over, 
the  responsibility  will  be  transferred  to 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ho,  ho.  ho.  Not  with 
every  educator  in  town,  and  every  re- 
tired person,  and  everybody,  stopping  me 
on  the  street  and  saying,  "Why  didn't 
you  pass  the  bill?  We  don't  know  what 
we  are  going  to  get.  we  don't  know  what 
we  are  going  to  have,  we  don't  know  what 
is  going  on  in  social  security,  medical 
research,  and  health" — they  are  going  to 
come  to  me,  and  I  am  going  to  refer  them 
to  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  being  the  articulate  man 
he  is.  will  say,  "The  bill  is  not  passed 
because  I  got  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent." and  in  the  meantime,  the  depart- 
ment will  continue  to  function  on  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  I  am  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  copies  made,  because  some 
people  will  not  believe  what  I  say. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  a  question? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  going  to  get  a 
machine  and  have  copies  made. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Does  the  continuing  res- 
olution apply  to  every  appropriation? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  it  is  in  general 
language. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  will 
ever  become  law.  Inasmuch  as  the  for- 
eign aid  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  a  vote  of  200  to  195,  and  that 
is  a  very  small  margin  indeed,  tomorrow 
being  Friday,  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  conference  report  will  be  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  it  is 
not.  we  must  have  this  continuing  reso- 
lution, or  else  all  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures will  stop. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion, as  amended,  will  apply  to  any  and 
all  agenciee  for  which  a  regular  appro- 
priation bill  Is  not  passed  by  sine  die  ad- 
journment. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  have  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is,  indeed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  I  am  not  thinking  of 
HEW;  I  am  thinking  of  other  appro- 
priations. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor,  do  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Just  a  minute.  I  am 
not  objecting  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. The  only  thing  I  want  to  be  sure 
of  is  that  if  there  is  no  HEW  appropria- 
tion, on  which  the  conferees  are  ready 
to  report  to  the  Senate  and  send  the  bill 
to  the  White  House  tomorrow  or  Satur- 
day morning,  and  if  foreign  aid,  as  the 
Senator  mentioned,  is  not  ready,  that  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  says  he  is 
going  to  veto  it. 

The  President  says  he  is  going  to 
veto  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
resolution  in  the  nature  of  a  continuing 
resolution  is  adopted  tonight,  insofar  as 
the  conferees  are  concerned  it  will  make 
not  one  bit  of  difference. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  it  will  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  not,  because 
the  conferees  will  get  together,  as  they 
had  previously  decided  to  do,  to  try  to 
reach  an  agreement.  Every  option  is  pre- 
served. If  they  decide,  in  the  light  of  the 
President's  letter,  that  they  want  to  bring 
that  bill  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow,  it  will  be  brought  up. 

What  we  are  doing  is  acceding — if  we 
do — to  the  request  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  all.  And  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  bill  will  not  be 
brought  up  in  this  body  or  the  other  body, 
or  both  bodies,  nor  that  it  will  not  be  up 
before  Friday  night  or  Saturday  night. 
Those  prerogatives  remain. 

This  action  is  being  proposed  at  the 
specific  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  some  apprehen- 
sions, but  I  am  prepared  to  take  my  share 
of  the  responsibility  to  face  up  to  this 
matter  and  to  vote  on  the  resolution  to- 
night. It  is  not  only  up  to  me;  it  is  up  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  continuing  resolution.  It  is  not  the 
President's  fault  that  this  bill  is  coming 
out  late  in  the  session,  when  every  Sen- 
ator wants  to  go  home.  If  we  had  done 
our  job  last  summer  and  had  got  the  bill 
out  at  a  reasonable  time,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  would  not  be  fighting  against 
time  now. 

I  think  it  is  our  responsibility  to  do 
what  we  are  paid  to  do  and  to  stay  here, 
if  we  have  to  be  here  on  Christmas  day 
to  work  this  matter  out, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  the 
bill  would  'oe  any  different  if  we  had 
brought  it  out  in  August  than  it  is  to- 
day. It  contains  the  right  amounts.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  an  argument  about 
this,  because  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 


kept  sending  items  up.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  last  item  sent  to  us  was  on 
November  14.  I  think  this  results  from  a 
combination  of  many  circumstances. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  ever 
sit  there  and  listen  to  the  conference  on 
the  HEW,  he  would  understand  it.  It  is 
amazing.  One  can  hardly  believe  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
would  we  gain  by  passing  a  continuing 
resolution  tonight?  Is  there  something 
that  would  happen  between  now  and  12 
that  would  not  be  able  to  happen  tomor- 
row after  we  had  had  an  opportimity  to 
see  the  President's  message? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  fol- 
low the  judgment  of  the  leadership.  And 
if  we  have  a  continuing  resolution,  we 
will  have  to  have  it  on  this  particular 
bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  the  conference  committee  will  meet 
on  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
tonight? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  the  HEW  conference  will  meet  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  And  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  not  very  far 
apart.  This  is  the  amazing  thing. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  in  the 
House.  I  know  what  will  happen  if  the 
President  vetoes  the  HEW  biU. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do,  too. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  for 
the  Senate  to  act  in  advance.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  at  all  for  acting  tonight. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  passing  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  wait. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  letter  will 
be  here  within  the  next  20  minutes, 
hopefully. 

I  would  again  emphasize  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  giving  up  any  of  our  responsi- 
bilities or  our  prerogatives.  We  were 
asked  to  consider  certain  factors.  We  did 
so.  There  was  much  discussion  in  the 
consideration  of  these  factors. 

And  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  think 
I  have  stated  this  pre\'iously,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  come  back  at  any  time — next 
week,  the  week  after,  or  next  month — 
to  face  up  to  a  veto  or  to  attend  to  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  Senate.  'What 
we  decide  to  do  here  tonight  will 
not  change  the  prospects  ahead  by  a 
fraction. 

I  think  we  have  made  a  reasonable 
proposal  to  our  colleagues.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  acted  on  tonight.  It  ought 
to  be  decided. 

I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  going 
over  until  tomorrow.  And  as  soon  as  that 
letter  comes  up,  I  want  to  read  it  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  ought  to  clear  up  the  point  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. The  decision  of  the  President  to 
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veto  the  bill  does  not  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  conference  tomorrow. 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  up^  I  cannot  hear  him. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  I  am 
surprised  that  Pastore  cannot  be  heard 

Mr  SCOTT  It  ls  a  long  way  from  your 
aisle  to  Alaska 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  the  de- 
cision of  the  F>resident.  as  I  understood 
the  conference  this  evening,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  outcome  of  the  confer- 
ence tomorrow  The  President  objects  to 
the  amount  that  was  passed  by  the 
House,  which  was  increased  by  the  Sen- 
ate. So  Insofar  as  the  conference  Ls  con- 
cerned, that  LS  not  the  controlling  factor 

As  I  understand  it,  the  President  is  de- 
termined to  veto  the  bill  anyway  How- 
ever, realizing  the  fact  that  next  Thurs- 
day is  Christmas  Day  and  realizing  the 
fact  that  if  he  vetoes  the  bill  now,  we 
will  be  compelled  to  come  back  soon 
after  Christmas;  and  If  we  cannot  over- 
ride a  veto,  we  will  have  to  begin  to  work 
on  a  new  bill 

And  while  we  are  doing  that,  we  will 
have,  to  pi(5$  a  contmumg  resolution 

At  any  rate,  taking  all  of  those  factors 
Into  account,  the  President  has  said 

I  don't  care  what  you  do  after  January  19 
I  am  going  to  veto  the  bill  if  it  comes  out 
m  the  present  form 

If  he  IS  overridden,  we  have  no  prob- 
lem On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  not  over- 
ridden, we  Will  have  to  sit  down  and 
begm  to  work  on  a  new  bill. 

And  while  we  are  working  on  the  new- 
bill,  we  Will  have  to  have  a  continuing 
resolution 

The  majority  leader  is  a  sensible  man 
He  is  not  ready  to  sell  out  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Nor  is  he  ready  to  sell  out 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

The  majority  leader  has  looked  into 
this  matter  very  deeply  I  have  sat  in 
the  conference  I  belie\e  that  this  is  a 
fair  bill  and  that  in  all  probability  it 
should  be  passed  and  chat  the  President 
should  sign  it  However.  I  am  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  the  Ocvemor  of  a  State 
I  have  vetoed  bills.  I  did  not  have  to  ative 
my  reason.s  for  it  I  vetoed  billii  because 
I  said  I  did  not  like  the  amount. 
That  IS  all  the  President  has  to  say 
As  soon  as  he  has  said  that,  our  only 
alternative  is  to  override  his  veto  If  we 
cannot  da  that,  we  wiU  have  to  bej-an  to 
formulate  a  new  bill  And  in  that  process 
we  will  have  to  have  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion 

That  is  how  simple  it  Is.  The  majority 
leader  has  made  it  plain.  If  tomorrow, 
after  the  conference,  we  remain  insistent 
that  we  want  to  stay  here  and  take  our 
chances,  we  are  not  precluded  from  do- 
ing that.  However,  because  we  have  the 
last  appropriation  bill  before  us,  now  is 
the  time  to  add  the  continuin;,'  resolu- 
tion 

I  mean  that  Ls  the  last  clear  chance 
that  we  have  And  that  is  all  that  the 
majority  leader  is  asking  us  to  do. 

I  thmk  we  are  wasting  our  time  here. 
Everyone  is  fussing  around  and  talking 
about  the  merits  Let  us  not  talk  about 
the  merits  Let  us  talk  about  the  proce- 
dure. 


No  one  is  being  denied  a  chance  to 
exercise  his  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
ihe  bill  One  can  exe:\i.se  his  judgment 
tomorrow,  the  next  day.  and  as  long  as 
we  are  here 

The  majority  leader  is  asking  us  to  be 
reasonable  about  this  And  he  has  looked 
mto  the  matter,  and  made  a  commitment, 
and  he  has  said  that  all  the  leadership 
hopes — and  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  including  the 
Illustrious  chairman — is  that  we  go  along 
with  the  idea  of  the  President.  It  is  a 
Presidential  request. 

We  have  nothing  to  lose.  So.  let  us  go 
on  with  our  business  and  cut  out  all  of 
this  fussing 
[Applause  1 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  order' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  will 
be  order  in  the  Senate 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if 
any  of  our  colleagues  have  any  suspi- 
cions that  there  are  hidden  gimmicks 
contained  in  this,  I  wish  to  state  that  if 
there  are,  the  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  knows  nothmg  about 
them. 

All  I  know  IS  that  we  have  received  a 
request  from  the  President.  That  letter 
should  be  here  .shortly  I  hope  it  will  ex- 
plain the  situation,  at  least  from  the 
President's  point  of  view. 

We  have  tried  to  explain  it  from  our 
point  of  view  It  is  not  a  happy  situation 
but  It  must  be  faced  up  to. 

My  personal  preference  would  be  to 
face  up  to  the  bill,  pass  it.  and  take  my 
chances  on  a  veto.  But  I  think  any  Presi- 
dent who  makes  a  request  of  the  Senate 
IS  entitled  to  a  reasonable  and  certainly 
a  respectful  consideration  of  what  he 
requests  Even  if  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  request  its  own  prerogatives  are  pre- 
served in  fact 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield 
Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  mention  one  other  thing, 
and  that  is  that  the  conference  commit- 
tees on  the  HEW  bill  and  this  supple- 
mental bill  include  quite  a  number  of  the 
same  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  We  are  going  to  have  a  conference 
in  the  morning;  then  we  are  going  to 
have  a  conference  on  HEW  We  could 
not  possibly  get  to  the  conference  on  the 
supplemental  bill  until  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  the  very  earliest,  I  say  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  considering  the 
practicalities  of  this  matter,  we  ought  to 
have  both  of  these  bills  ready  to  move 
ahead  after  the  conferences,  which  will 
be  comprised  largely  of  the  .same  Sena- 
tors, who  cannot  sit  at  the  same  time  in 
both  conferences,  obviously. 

I  thmk  that  the  thing  to  do  is  by  all 
means  as  the  majority  leader  suggests. 
Mr    MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Se\erai  Senators.  'Vote!  Vote! 
Mr    MANSFIELD.   Mr    President,  let 
us  have  order   After  all,  this  is  a  request 
of  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  it  is  a  request 
from  the  President,  and  this  is  very 
unusual. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  unusual. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  never  known 
this  to  happen.  Usually,  the  President 
does  not  veto  a  bill  until  he  gets  it.  This 
IS  the  most  unusual  request  I  have  ever 
known.  It  is  unusual,  and  perhaps  It  is 
a  more  practical  one.  because  we  are  in 
the  time  situation  we  find  ourselves. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  that  is  the  reason. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  nevft-  heard 
of  a  President  saying  that  he  is  going  to 
veto  a  bill  before  It  is  passed  or  is  out 
of  conference.  This  is  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Usually, 
a  bill  is  sent  down  and  is  vetoed,  which 
IS  the  Presidents  prerogative.  Some- 
times he  will  threaten,  but  this  is  an  un- 
usual situation,  and  I  guess  we  have  to 
face  up  to  the  practicalities  of  it. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said  a 
little  earlier  that  we  have  nothing  to  lose. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  state  what  we 
have  to  lose,  and  this  is  why  I  want  the 
letter.  I  hope  It  shows  up.  We  have  to  lose 
this :  The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
quite  concerned  about  every  portion  of 
this  bill,  and  they  are  going  to  say,  "Why 
didn't  Congress  pass  the  bill?  Why  didn't 
you  just  pass  it.  and  if  the  President 
wants   to  veto  it.   let  him  veto  it?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  could  be 

sent  down  Saturday  and  he  could  veto 

it.  and  we  could  meet  on  Monday  and 

work  our  will  on  It. 

Mr.    SCOTT.    If    the    Senator    will 

yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Just  a  moment.  We 
could  do  that,  because  we  could  get 
through  with  this  conference  very  quick- 
ly and  could  send  it  to  the  White  House 
and  he  could  veto  it,  and  we  could  vote 
on  it. 

The    Senator    announced    that    there 
would  be  a  session  on  Sunday,  did  he  not? 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   I   raised   the   pos- 
sibility, yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  And  I  wanted  a 
Lutheran  minLst<?r.  I  need  one,  after  this 
week 

The  point  is  that  we  have  a  practical 
problem  here,  and  I  do  not  want  to  say 
that  we  have  nothing  to  lose.  We  have  a 
great  deal  to  lose,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
blamed  for  not  passing  an  HEW  bill. 

Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr.  President,   will   the 
Senator  from  Montana  >-1eld  to  me? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  SCOTT.  For  a  statement  for  eluci- 
datory purposes. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  ought  to  rise 
after  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  been  .so  clear  and  so  explicit.  He 
has  stated  the  case.  But  when  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  comes  here.  I  think  it  is 
a  proper  and  just  surmise  that,  in  effect, 
he  IS  going  to  make  it  clear,  first  of  all. 
that  he  is  not  telling  the  Senate  what 
to  do  He  has  served  in  the  Senate,  and 
he  knows  better  than  that.  But  he  is 
going  tc  .say  to  the  Senate,  if  the  Senate 
agrees,  that  there  are  three  alternatives, 
one  of  which  the  Seiuitor  just  finished 
mentioning,  one  of  which  is  to  .send  tht 
bill  down  immediately  and  receive  an 
immediate  veto;   and  then,  in  order  to 
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continue  the  functioning  of  the  HEW 
and  Labor  Departments,  the  Senate  will 
be  under  the  necessity  of  returning  dur- 
ing Christmas  week. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  We  could  do  it 
on  Sunday  or  Monday.  The  pen  is  there. 
He  can  use  the  pen,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  alternatives  will  be, 
first,  the  veto  and  the  necessity  for  re- 
turning, unless  the  Senate  has  acted  to 
override  the  veto  meanwhile — I  will  re- 
vise it  to  that  extent,  although  that  Is 
not  the  way  it  will  be  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  can  we  not  do 
it  on  Monday? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  finish,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
I  allowed  him  to  be  heard,  I  will  reply. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  Sheridan  has 
arrived  from  Winchester,  and  now  I  will 
be  able  to  read  the  letter  and  state  the 
alternatives. 

May  I  ask  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  and  be  permitted  to  read  the  let- 
ter all  the  way  through,  because  I  want 
to  read  it  myself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  effect,  before  I  read  it, 
three  alternatives  will  be  stated,  all  of 
which — unless  the  Senate  overrides  the 
veto  before  adjournment — require  a 
continuing  resolution.  Does  the  Senate 
want  a  continuing  resolution  during 
Christmas  week,  or  does  the  Senate  wtmt 
it  now  or  on  January  19? 

Now  I  should  like  to  read  the  letter: 

The  WHm:  Housx, 
Washington,  DC,  December  18, 1969. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  feel  obliged  to  in- 
form the  Congress,  before  adjournment,  that 
the  development  of  the  HEW-Labor-OEO  ap- 
propriations has  been  such  as  to  compel  me 
to  veto  these  appropriations  when  they  ar- 
rive on  my  desk. 

I  send  this  advance  notice  in  order  to  af- 
ford the  Congress,  if  It  wishes,  an  opportunity 
to  enact  a  continuing  resolution  for  these 
agencies  :ind  thereby  permit  them  to  operate 
without  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  Con- 
gress In  special  session. 

The  HEW  appropriations  In  large  part  In- 
volve mandatory  PederaJ  spending.  Even  the 
level  uf  appropriations  passed  by  the  House 
of  Represeinanves  Is  more  than  $1  billion 
above  my  budget  request.  The  Senate  in- 
creased the  ;;ppropriatlons  further  by  another 
$.t>  billion,  .^s  much  as  I  sympathize  with 
the  objectives  uf  some  of  the  programs  for 
which  the  Congress  has  voted  increased  ap- 
propriations. I  cannot,  at  this  critical  point 
In  iht  battle  against  inflation,  approve  so 
heavy  an  increase  In  Federal  spending. 

The  Congress.  It  appears  to  me.  may  meet 
this  situation  in  one  of  three  ways:  first,  by 
sending  the  Appropriatlcns  Act  to  me  for 
veto,  but  then  to  return  in  special  session 
immedlaiely  after  Christmas;  second,  pass  a 
continuing  resolution  for  these  three  agen- 
cies, send  the  appropriations  to  me  for  veto, 
and  then  consider  the  veto  after  January  19; 
or.  third,  defer  further  action. on  these  appro- 
priations until  after  January  19,  and  provide 
authority  to  continue  the  current  level  of 
funding  for  these  agencies  in  the  interim. 

The  choice  among  these  alternatives  rests, 
of  course,  with  Congress.  In  the  interest  of 
affording  a  respite  for  Congress,  I  suggest 
either  of  the  continuing  resolutions  ap- 
proaches. But,  of  course,  should  the  special 
session  route  be  preferred.  I  will  cooperate. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Several  Senator.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  vote. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  honor 
the  sincerity  of  the  majority  leader,  as 
does  every  other  Member  of  this  body. 
That  is  not  the  question,  and  I  think 
there  is  still  an  unanswered  question 
here,  and  it  is  this:  Why  is  it  ixjssible 
that  10  minutes  after  11,  1  minute  fol- 
lowing the  reading  of  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  perhaps 
the  most  important  bill  considered  by 
Congress  this  year,  we  could  not  lay  this 
matter  over  until  the  morning? 

May  I  disrespectfully  disagree  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  it  is  a  question  of 
who  will  bear  the  responsibility.  That  is 
not  the  question,  Mr.  President.  The 
question  is.  What  will  become  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  served  by  this  bill?  I  think 
this  is  far  more  a  question  of  what  this 
country  is  going  to  do  with  its  priorities 
than  it  Is  a  question  of  whether  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  or  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  bear  the  responsibility 
for  it,  I  think  that  has  been  very  well 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  as  he  has  raised  the 
question  which  we  have  not  to  this  good 
moment  heard  the  answer  to — the  ques- 
tion of  why  it  is  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  desires  to  veto  this  bill,  and 
what  items  in  the  bill  he  chooses  to  dis- 
agree with  the  Senate  on.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  very  basic  kind  of  matter.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  continuing  reso- 
lution because  I  think  if  the  Senate 
does  that  it  gives  up  a  tremendous  lever- 
age it  has. 

I  know  no  Member  of  this  body  will 
decide  the  fate  of  schoolchildren  of  this 
coimtry,  or  the  fate  of  those  served  by 
the  health  appropriations  in  this  bill, 
or  those  served  by  antipollution  funds 
in  this  bill,  as  pointed  out  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  inconvenienced. 
I  shall  not  and  I  hope  we  wUl  not  take 
this  action. 

Mr,  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  question.  If  indeed,  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  stated,  this  is 
unprecedented  and  unknown  before  in 
American  history,  does  anyone  know  if 
this  has  been  done  before? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know.  It 
came  up  so  suddenly.  I  will  ask  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
may  not  be  a  possible  fourth  alterna- 
tive in  light  of  the  fact  we  are  taking 
unprecedented  action  in  connection  with 
a  bill  none  of  us  have  seen  in  final  form. 
The  President  said  he  is  intending  to 
veto  the  bill,  although  he  has  not  seen 
it  in  final  form.  Perhaps  this  body  could 
not  consider  overriding  a  veto  of  a  bill 
none  of  us  know  about  yet  prior  to  the 
time  that  he  presents  his  veto  to  this 
body. 


Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  this  is  an  unprece- 
dented action,  but  on  the  other  hand 
never  before  to  my  knowledge  has  the 
Senate  delayed  acting  on  appropriation 
bills  until  the  week  before  Christmas. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  concern  of  those  who  feel  the 
amounts  should  be  given  to  the  educa- 
tional institutions  and  other  agencies.  I 
regret  they  did  not  have  that  same  de- 
sire before  to  give  them  that  attention. 
If  they  had  stayed  in  this  country  and 
done  the  Job  we  would  have  had  this 
out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
interesting  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

We  are  asked  to  continue  the  agencies 
in  this  bill  at  the  same  rate  provided 
under  the  previous  administration  and 
by  a  Congress  under  the  same  leadership 
as  we  have  here  tonight.  What  was  wrong 
with  what  was  done  a  year  ago  that  is 
not  good  enough  to  continue  imtll  next 
January  30?  I  cannot  understand  not 
supporting  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  at  11:15  at  night  in  something 
everyone  realizes  must  hajjpen  in  any 
event.  It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  stated  the  matter  clearly. 

I  cannot  understand  i>artisanship  be- 
ing brought  into  this  matter  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  in  challenging  the 
majority  leader.  I  support  the  position  of 
the  majority  leader  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
President,  and  I  would  do  the  same  thing 
if  it  were  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  I  think,  as  has  been  stated 
here  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  this  bill  involves  many  of 
the  most  important  programs  and  ques- 
tions that  we  have  acted  on  this  session 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  a  great  extent 
we  are  abdicating  our  responsibility  by 
voting  for  a  continuing  resolution  this 
evening.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation, a  responsibility  based  on  '«-hat 
we  have  already  done  with  this  bill,  the 
significant  measures  that  have  been 
voted  upon  by  this  body  and  sent  to  con- 
ference. We  should  not  run  out  on  that 
group  before  the  conference,  if  we  are 
going  to  accept  our  responsibility.  If.  in 
fact,  the  President  does  veto  this  meas- 
ure, we  will  then  have  time  to  determine 
what  further  we  should  do  as  far  as  our 
final  action  is  concerned.  Even  if  we  have 
to  meet  on  Christmas  Day  or  New  Year's 
Day,  we  should  not  take  the  action  sug- 
gested this  evening. 

We  talk  about  enacting  a  continuing 
resolution  which  will  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility in  one  area,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  talk  every  day  about  re- 
gaining for  the  Senate  its  power  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  I  think  the  Senate 
will  make  a  mistake  if  it  agrees  to  this 
resolution  this  evening  without  taking 
any  time  to  consider  and  reflect  about 
the   implications   of   our   hasty   action. 
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That  Is  just  one  issue  *e  are  confronted 
with  tomght  What  we  are  saymt?  to  the 
Amencan  people  us  that  we  would  rather 
have  our  vacation  starting  Saturday 
night  and  not  face  this  problem  until  we 
come  back  January  19  The  matters  in 
this  bill  are  much  too  important  to  ac- 
cept that  sunple  solution 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  'I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  that  in  my  opinion  we 
are  not  abdicating  one  whit  of  our  re- 
sponsibility I  would  not  sUnd  for  it  if 
I  thought  so  I  can  say  that  knowing 
what  I  say  to  be  true  I  would  point  out 
that  every  alternative  remains 

The  President  has  presented  us  with 
a  suggestion.  We  do  not  have  to  be 
t)ound  by  what  any  President  says  be- 
cause we  are  a  separate  and  distinct  part 
of  this  Government  We  can.  If  we  wish, 
meet  tomorrow — and  we  will— and  a  bill 
will  be  reported  by  the  conferees.  The 
House  can  pass  that  conference  report 
and  so  can  we.  with  or  without  a  con- 
tinuuig  re^ip^ution 

As- far  a*,  missing  a  Christmas  vaca- 
tion IS  concerned.  I  do  not  think  that  has 
entered  into  the  mmd  of  any  Member  of 
this  tXKly  I  regret  that  the  Senator  be- 
lieves It  has  We  are  paid  to  work,  and 
if  need  be,  365  days  a  year  Sometimes  I 
think  we  take  too  much  time  off  and  com- 
plain because  we  are  worked  so  hard 
and  so  long  Well.  let  me  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  there  are  thousands  of  pe<3- 
ple  in  all  of  our  states  who  would  like 
to  have  thLs  job  and  put  m  the  long 
hours  and  undergo  the  hardships  which 
It  entails. 

This  resolution  is  a  fair  way  to  face 
up  to  such  a  situation  as  we  are  con- 
fronted with  It  does  not  bmd  us  in  any 
way  We  do  not  have  to  accept  the  res- 
olution on  the  basis  that  we  will  con- 
sider a  conference  report  in  the  latter 
part  of  January  We  can  consider  it  at 
any  time  And  the  President  can  veto  It 
at  any  time 

I  think  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
face  up  to  this  matter  and  tr>'  to  get  a 
bill  We  should  leave  it  up  to  both  Houses 
to  do  what  they  want  to  do.  and  act  ac- 
cordingly, and  we  should  do  it  with  or 
without  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr  President,  as  one 
who  has  been  sweating  out  this  bill  for 
many  weeks  at  the  side  of  the  distin- 
gtushed  Senator  from  Washington  Mr 
Macnuson'.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  admire 
the  executive  ability,  the  force,  the  drive, 
and  the  analytical  reasoning  that  he 
displays.  He  is  a  great  chairman. 

But  this  IS  the  first  year  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  this  particular  subcomnuttee.  I 
have  been  serving  as  the  rankmg 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
for  almost  10  years.  I  have  been  sitting 
in  conferences  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  for  nearly  10  years.  Ne.xt  to 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill,  the  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriation bill  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex, complicated,  controversial  appro- 


priation   bills   with   which    we   have   to 
deal. 

The  assumption  that  we  are  going  to 
meet  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow  and  come 
back  within  a  few  hours  with  everything 
settled  and  ready  to  put  this  bill  on  the 
President  s  desk  may  be  true— I  hope  it 
is — but  unless  human  nature  has 
changed  during  my  experience  in  con- 
ferences, and  unless  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  other  body  have  sud- 
denly ceased  to  become  lions  and  have 
become  lambs,  perhaps  it  will  be — but 
it  may  not  be — quite  the  .simple  per- 
formance that  IS  being  guaranteed 

Regarding  the  statement  that  we 
should  stav  until  Christmas  Day  or  the 
day  after  Christmas  or  the  day  before 
New  Year's  Eve.  we  mav  find  ourselves 
having  brought  this  comniirated  bill  to 
its  final  consummation  as  Santa  Claus 
is  Just  approaching  the  chimney 

But  we  are  informed  by  the  House  that 
they  will  not  go  to  conference  until 
3  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  If  this  is 
gomg  to  be  a  simple  vesper  service,  it  will 
be  the  first  one  I  have  ever  had  the 
Dleasure  of  attending  I  am  looking 
forward  to  it  Do  not  be  so  sure  that  we 
do  not  need  to  have  an  ace  in  the  hole 
Ti?  a  safeguard  to  see  that  those  children, 
those  families,  those  on  welfare,  and 
those  working  in  the  great  Department 
of  HEW  receive  their  benefit^s  and  their 
pav  without  anv  re.ssation 

Let  us  be  sensible    Do  this  thing  now 
and  protect  them  because  we  mav  or  we 
may  not  be  all  through  tomorrow  night 
Mr    COOK     Mr     President,    will    the 
Senator   from   Montana   vield"^ 
Mr   MANSFIELD   I  vield 
Mr    COOK    Mr    President,  as  a   new 
Me'mber    I  have  been   pleased  to  listen 
to  all  of  this  di.scu.ssion  toniirht.  because 
it  has  given  me  a  new  Insight  Into  ex- 
actly how  the  Senate  operates  when  it 
£ret,s  together  at  1!  20  o'clock  at  night 

It  has  amazed  me  tn  listen  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu.setts. 
particularly  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusptts.  when  he  .said  that  what  we 
are  really  trying  to  do  is  to  pre.serve  our 
vacations 

WpII.  Mr  President.  I  thoucht  that 
the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  vear  for  these 
United  States  began  nn  the  1st  of  July 
I  miKht  sutrcest  that  when  the  Senator 
went  home  in  July,  and  when  he  went 
home  in  August,  there  was  a  continuing 
resolution:  and  when  he  went  home  in 
September,  and  when  he  went  home  in 
October,  there  was  a  continuing  re.solu- 
tion 

Now  we  are  saying  we  cannot  go  home 
until  the  19th  of  January  without 
■\  contmuint;  resolution  becau.se.  .some- 
how or  other.  Christmas  Is  there  and 
New  Year's  is  there 

I  am  sorry  that  the  headlines  tomor- 
row will  .say  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  blamed  the 
Senate  becau.se  he  wanted  a  vacation, 
because   that   will   be   the   headline 

But  the  continuing  resolution  has  been 
there  .since  the  first  day  of  July,  not  start- 
ing tonight 

I  might  sugprest  again  that  the  first 
day  of  the  fiscal  year  for  these  United 
States  began  on  the  first  of  July. 

The  hearings  on  HEW  began  on  the 
fourth  of  Augtist. 


Thus,  that  is  what  we  are  faced  with. 
We  are  faced  with  reality,  gentlemen,  not 
a  bunch  of  demagoguery 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield.  I  have  the 
fioor 

Mr     KENNEDY,     The    Senator    said 
.something  about  December  31  ■.' 
Mr  COOK  I  did  not  say  the  31st. 
Mr  KENNEDY,  We  have  all  next  week 
We  have  until  the  31st  for  any  kind  of 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr  COOK.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  said  the  19th  of  January- 

Mr.  KENNEDY  The  point  I  am  m'ak- 
ing  IS  that  we  certainly  have  ample  time 
in  the  next  day  or  two  to  pass  a  continu- 
ing resolution  if  that  is  our  decision.  But 
if  we  decide  to  stay  in  session  and  wait 
for  the  President  to  sign  or  veto   this 
bill  which  we  have  not  even  passed  yet. 
we  can,  at  that  time,  determine  whether 
a  continuing  resolution  would  be  appro- 
priate. In  my  opinion,  the  Congress  might 
very   well   override   a  Presidential  veto, 
and  we  would  not  need  the  resolution. 
Or  It  may  be  that  we  will  want  to  wait 
to  pass  this  bill  after  we  reconvene  in 
January,  and  in  that  case  a  continuing 
resolution  would  be  necessary.  But  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
especially,    as    the    majority    party    we 
should  take  advantage  of  a  night's  rest 
and  reflection,  and  consider  this  ques- 
tion  in  our  caucus   tomorrow   morning 
when  we  can  discuss  our  responsibility  in 
this    matter,    and   determine   what   our 
response  should  be.  But  I  do  not  believe 
in   a   hurried  midnight   reaction  unless 
there  is  some  grave  urgency,  an  element 
which  is  not  present  in  this  situation.  We 
should  take  time  to  examine  the  alter- 
natives and  then  make  our  decision. 

Mr  COOK.  I  might  suggest  that  if  the 
Senator  really  wants  to  do  it.— because 
I  intend  to  vote  with  him— if  he  really 
wants  to  do  it.  I  suggest  he  raise  a  point 
of  order  because  I  think  this  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriations  bill,  and  I 
think  that  would  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  per- 
.sonally.  I  thmk  it  is  up  to  each  indi- 
vidual Senator  to  decide  how  he  will  vote 
All  I  ask  IS  tliat  we  be  allowed  the  op- 
ixjrtunity  to  vote.  I  hope  that  at  this 
time  we  can  vote  on  the  pending  resolu- 
tion without  further  discussion. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  We  are  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentarj-  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  the  Chair  state 
the  issue  on  which  we  are  about  to  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
which  is  the  continuing  resolution 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, which  is  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion  amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  announce  that  the 
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Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  > .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
iMr  Eastland  I.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas t  Mr.  PuLBRicHT ) ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy ' .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee  > .  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  <  Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Symington)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS'.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young  I,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT>  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Eyakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case  I,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER ) .  the  ScnatOT  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  GooDELL » .  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Packwood  i  .  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas ( Mr.  Pearson  i  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

[No.  264  Leg.] 
TEAS— €5 


A I  ken 

Fong 

Murphy 

Allen 

Gore 

Muskle 

Allott 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Pell 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Prouty 

BoKgs 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hart 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Smith.  Maine 

Church 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Jordan.  NO. 

Spong 

Cranston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Long 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Domlnick 

Mathlas 

Williams.  N.J 

Eaiiletcn 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del 

EUender 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

!  rvin 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dal 

Fannin 

Montoya 
NAYS— 10 

Bavh 

Hughes 

Moss 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Hams 

Metcalf 

Hartl-.e 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Anderson 

HolUngs 

Percy 

Baker 

Inouye 

Russell 

Bible 

McCarthy 

Smith,  111. 

Case 

McGee 

Symington 

Cooper 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Tydings 

Fulbnght 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Goodell 

Pearson 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 


So,  Mr.  Hruska's  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  announce  again  that  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  Democrats  in  Room  S.  207, 
but  at  10  o'clock  rather  than  9  o'clock 
because,  beginning  tomorrow,  we  will 
have  nothing  but  conference  reports,  in- 
sofar as  I  am  aware. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  instead  of  com- 
ing in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tonight  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  at  which  time 
the  Tasca  nomination  will  be  taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15209)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord certain  documentary  material  with 
respect  to  section  904  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  V^ 

(Extract  from  Senate  Report  No.  91-616  to 
accompany  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  1970] 

Section    904 — The    "Philadelphia    Plan" 

The  following  new  language  has  been  In- 
cluded as  section  904  of  the  bill : 

"Sec.  904.  In  view  of  and  in  confirmation 
of  the  authority  invested  In  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  by  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  no 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  available  to  finance,  either  directly  or 
through  any  Federal  aid  or  grant,  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  which  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  holds  to  be  in 
contravention  of  any  Federal  statute." 

The  provision  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee is  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the 
Comptroller  General  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Congress  when  it  enacted  the  Budgeting  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921.  as  amended.  Section 
304  of  this  act,  31  U.S.C.  74  provides  that 
"Balances  certified  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Offlce,  upon  the  settlement  of  public  ac- 
counts, shall  be  final  and  conclusive  up>on  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government."  Sec- 
tion 111  of  the  act,  31  U.S.C.  65  directs  the 
Comptroller  General  to  determine  whether 
"financial  transactions  have  been  consum- 
mated In  accordance  with  laws,  regulations. 


or  other  legal  requirements."  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  has  exercised  the  delegated  con- 
gressional power  over  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  appropriated  funds  for  almost 
50  years  without  serious  challenge  from  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  officer  of  the  executive  branch.  It  has 
been  historic  that  where  serious  disagree- 
ments have  arisen  with  the  holdings  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  proper  recourse  has 
been  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  Federal  courts. 
The  committee  holds  that  this  is  still  true. 

The  Comptroller  General,  by  letter  dated 
December  2,  1969  Informed  the  committee 
that  a  most  serious  challenge  had  been  p>osed 
to  his  basic  authority  to  determine  tne  le- 
gality of  obligations  and  expenditures  by  the 
executive  branch. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  basic  issue  here  Is  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  Itself.  It  must  be 
further  emphasized  that  the  Congress  has 
delegated  certain  of  its  constitutional  au- 
thority to  the  Comptroller  General  alone.  As 
long  as  such  delegation  exists,  it  must  be 
complete,  and  not  be  allowed  to  be  eroded 
by  the  executive  branch.  Therefore  the  com- 
mittee strongly  recommends  the  adoption 
of  section  904. 

Memorandum 
To:  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  Deficiencies  and  Supple- 
mentals,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Prom:   Joseph  T.  McDonnell,  Staff  Member. 
Subject:   Challenge  to  the  authority  of  the 
Comptroller  General,   to   determine  the 
legality    of    the    expenditure    of    appro- 
priated    funds     (re    the    "Philadelphia 
Plan"). 
The    question    presented    Is    not    whether 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  violates  or  does  not 
violate  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  real 
question  at  issue  is  whether  an  opinion  of 
the  Comptroller  General  relative  to  the  le- 
gality   of    the    expenditure    of    appropriated 
funds  is  or  is  not  ".  .  .  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment."   (31    U.S.C.   Sections   65(d)    and   74.) 
While  it  is  true  that  the  basic  issue  arises 
from  the  desire  of  the  Executive  Department 
to  encourage,  and  possibly  compel,  the  hir- 
ing of  more  members  of  minority  groups  by 
Government   contractors,    and   at   the  same 
time    encourage,    and    possibly    compel,   the 
craft  unions  to  admit  to  membership  more 
members  of  minority  groups,  these  objectives 
are   secondary    to    the   basic    question    pre- 
sented:      Whether     the       Congress — acting 
through  its  agent,  the  Comptroller  General — 
has  or  does  not  have  the  final  authority  to 
determine  the  legality  of  obligating  or  ex- 
pending appropriated  funds. 

The  question  presented  must  necessarily  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  To  say  other- 
wise Is  to  deny  the  constitutional  authority 
of  Congress  over  appropriated  funds  and  thus 
limit  the  congressional  function  to  simply 
approving  or  disapproving  budget  estimates 
submitted  by  the  Executive  Branch. 

That  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress  Is  far  broader  is  amply  illustrated 
by  its  unchallenged  actions  when  approving 
appropriations,  to  impose  limitations  and 
conditions  on  the  expenditure  of  said  funds. 
The  complete  authority  of  Congress  over 
appropriated  funds  is  nowhere  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  creation  in  1921  and  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  offlce  of  Comptroller 
General,  who  exercises  as  the  agent  of  Con- 
gress the  delegated  congressional  authority 
to  determine  the  legality  of  expenditures  of 
appropriated  funds. 

Congress  has  decreed  that  such  determina- 
tions will  be  ".  .  .  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government." 

By  delegating  its  own  constltutlonaJ  au- 
thority to  an  agent.  Congress  In  no  way  lim- 
its Its  authority.  Thvis,  to  advance  the  propo- 
sition that  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
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ney  General  can  over-rule  an  opinion  of  the 
Compirolier  General  is  to  say  '.hat  the 
ExecuUve  Branch  la  tlie  flnal  Judge  of  the 
legality  of  the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  Such  a  projxisUlon  ;s  not  supportable 
by  reference  to  the  Constitution,  nor  by  Che 
precedents 

While  tiie  President  cannot  be  compe'.led  to 
spend  appropriated  funds  this  presidential 
power  cannot  be  turne<l  ar  'und  '.o  mean  that 
the  President,  once  C-onKress  appropriate* 
funds,  can  direct  that  such  funds  can  be 
spent  to  carry  out  any  prf>Kram  or  to  .tchleve 
any  objective  that  the  President  alone  de- 
termines and  do  so  without  further  authori- 
zation from  the  Congress 

In  the  instant  case,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  held  that  the  exF>«hdlture  of  funds 
for  the  purp<J«es  of  carrying  out  the  so-called 
•Philadelphia  Plan'  or  any  similar  plan  is 
not  authorized  by  law  The  Attorney  General 
in  an  advisory  opinion  has  held  contra 

Again    It    must    be    emphasized    that    the 
basic  question  at  Issue  Is  the  delegated  au- 
thority of  the  Comptroller  General  to  deter- 
mine the  legality  of  the  expenditures   A  ap- 
propriated funds— which  determination  Con- 
gress has  decreed  by  statute  shall  be     final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  EStecutlve  Branch    ■ 
It  Is  submitted  that  the  question  presented 
must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  IX  itM  Executive  Branch  wishes  to 
pursue  the  "Philadelphia  Plan  "  or  institute 
plans"    having    the    same    objective     then 
the  President  should  request  enactment   by 
Congress    of    the    necessairy    leglslaiue    au- 
thorization    Pending    such    request     •inle<<s 
the  Congress  deelres  to  completely  abdicate 
Ita  constitutional  authority  over  the  expend- 
iture of  appropriated   funds    and   substitute 
the    Attorney   General    for    the    Comptroller 
General — Congress  should  enact  the  language 
contained    in    Section    1004    proposed    as    an 
amendment    to   H  R.    15209,   making   supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal   1970 

ri 

The  discussion  above  is  Intended  to  em- 
phasize that  the  basic  argument  in  favor 
of  including  the  proposed  amendment  In 
H  R  15209  Is  not  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  "Philadelphia  Plan,"  but  rather  the  need 
for  the  Congress  Itself  to  re-assert  its  own 
broad  authority  to  determine  the  legality  of 
the  expenditure  'f  appropriated  funds  Of 
course  In  50  doing  the  delegated  authority 
of  the  Comptroller  General  :.s  lUso  re-a-ssert- 
ed 

III 

The  following  attachments  are  iubmltted 
for  your  cfmsideratic^n 

1  Attachment  A  The  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  -Sec'iruv  .Appropriation  .\c\  for  fiscal 
1960  menMoned  bv  Mr  Thomas  J  Soott.  and 
some  comments  rhere<:in  bv  O.AO 

2  Attachment  B  Sfaiutorv  citations  re 
The  au'horlfv  of  'he  .Attornev  General  to 
Issue  opinions  .ind  ^otne  conunents  by  the 
OAO  on  their  force  ind  efffcr 

3  AttachT^.fnt  C  Some  examples  of  re- 
strictions Imprvsed  bv  Congress  on  fhe  ex- 
penditure of  tipproprlated  funds 

4  Attachment  D  Summiiry  pri'purefl  by 
CfAO  on  vour  question  as  to  how  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan"  violates  the  Civil  Right.s  Act  of 
1964  .Attached  to  this  summary  Is  mi  extract 
from  the  Comptroller  Generals  Opinion  B- 
lfi:iO'J6  Aiiirist  5,  1969  In  which  he  concludes 
that  the  "Philadelphia  Plan"  is  in  conflict 
with  the  ClvU  Right.s  Act  of  1964 

5  Attachment  E  Memorandum  from  GAO 
re  contracts  awarded  under  the  "Philadelphia 
Plan  " 

PoRiacN    Assistance    Approprutions 
Section  ni(di  of  the  Mu-ual  Securl'v  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1960.  73  Stat    720,  provided 
that 

di  None  of  the  funds  herein  appropri- 
ated shall  be  wsed  to  carrv  .)vit  any  provision 
of  chapter  11,   III,  or  IV  of  the   Mutual  Se- 


curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  in  any  coun- 
try, or  with  respect  i..  any  project  or  activity, 
after  the  expiration  of  -.he  thirty-ttve  day 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  any  committee  of  the 
Congress  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  charged  with  considering  legl-sla- 
tioii  or  appropriations  for  or  expenditures  of. 
the  International  CiMjperatlon  Admlnl.stra- 
tlon,  ha-s  delivered  to  the  .mce  if  the  Director 
of  the  International  C<x>peratlon  AdnrUnls- 
tratlon  a  written  request  that  It  be  furnl.shed 
any  document,  paper,  communication  audit, 
review.  Ending,  recommendation,  report,  or 
other  material  relating  to  the  administration 
of  such  provision  by  the  International  Co- 
op)eration  .Administration  in  such  country  or 
■Aith  respect  to  such  project  or  activity,  un- 
less and  until  'here  has  been  furnished  to 
the  General  Accounting  Ofllce.  or  to  such 
commute*  or  subcommittee.  a«  the  case  may 
be.  1 1  I  the  document,  paper,  communication, 
audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  re- 
port, or  i>ther  material  so  requested,  or  (21 
a  .-ertlflcatlon  by  the  President  that  he  has 
forbidden  Its  being  furnished  pursuant  to 
such  request    .md  his  reason  for  so  doing  " 

See  .ilso.  to  similar  effect,  section  2394  of 
title  32  United  States  C<xle,  and  section  402 
of  the  Foreign  .Asalstance  and  Belated  Agen- 
cies .Appropriation  Act,  1969  Wi  Stat  1144. 
concerning  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
era! and  Cormptroller 

The  legislative  history  of  section  111(d)  of 
the  1960  appropriation  act  show*  rle«j-ly  that 
the  Congreee,  In  providing  for  a  Presidential 
certlflofttlon  to  avoid  oiperatlon  of  the  statu- 
•-ory  Injunction,  did  not  intend  to  yield  its 
f>rerogatlves  over  the  expenditure  of  appro- 
priated funds  Senator  Robertson  in  explain- 
ing the  lajiguage  of  his  amendment  which 
was  substantla.Iy  enacted  .is  section  Ulidl 
made  the  following  statements 

In  addition,  and  I  A'lsh  to  ejnphasize  this, 
the  .amendment  does  n.:>t  yield  one  lota  oS  the 
consututlcmal  right  of  'he  Congreee  to  de- 
mand information  concerning  the  handling 
'jf  funds  It  has  appropriated,  but  It  maJtee 
this  much  of  a  conceeslon  to  tJie  difference  of 
opinion  between  '"^ngress  <tnd  the  President 
"•  •  •  That  difference  is  this  If  the  Pres- 
ident, in  keeping  with  the  well  eetabllshed 
principle  under  the  C\)nsUtution  of  the  right 
jf  the  President  'o  handle  foreign  policy,  de- 
cides that  the  discloeure  of  .some  phase  of 
foreign  pc>llcy  would  be  .igainsi  the  public 
Interest,  lie  -aii  so  certify,  mid  the  C/ngrees 
•A-li:  not  be  able  to  get  the  information  But 
.Mr  President  ; t  .s  Inconceivable  that  any 
President  would  Invoke  that  privilege  'x> 
cover  up  inefficiency  of  .some  minor  official  In 
some  country  In  the  exjienditure  if  'he  tax- 
payers  money 

t  say  we  are  not  trying  to  settle  the  con- 
stitutional Issue  .At  some  ftilure  time  we  may 
have  to  do  It,  but  we  .ire  not  trj-lng  to  do  It 
in  this  bill  We  are  tryiiit;  •  >  nrrl-.e  at  .i  wurk- 
mg  formula  which  will  enable  Congress  to 
h.ave  proper  Information  about  a  program 
which  '~vj»t.s  .ilmost  84  billion  ,\  year  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  "  Concri:s.sk>nal  Record, 
volume  105.  part   15.  page  19256 

While    recognition    of    the    cori.stltutlonal 
doctrine  of  executive  privilege  was  thus  ac- 
corded In  connection  vi-lth  the  .appropriation 
restriction   in   question   as   It   related   to   the 
withholding  of  information    it  .'.hould  be  rec- 
oganlzed    that    .i    re»tr1ctli>n    against    u.se    of 
appropriated  funds  to  Implement  »h»    Phila- 
delphia Plan"  would  not  encounter  this  :ssue 
By  decision  of  December  ft,  I960.  B  143777, 
the   Comptpiller  General   advised   the  .Secre- 
tary   if  State  that  in  ilght  nf  the  provisions 
of   section    533A(di    of   the   Mutual   Security 
Act   of    1954   as   iidded    by   section  401(h)    of 
'.he    Mutual    Security   Act   of    1959.   73    Stat 
253.  the  failure  to  provide  certain  documents 
requested    by   the   Chairman   of   the   FV)relgn 
Operations    and    Monetary    .Affairs    .Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee     required     the    c^incluslon     that 


funds  were  not  available  for  expenses  of  the 
office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  Comp- 
troller The  Att<5rney  General  in  an  opinion 
dated  December  19.  1960,  advised  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  s  ruling  The  matter  was  ulti- 
mately resolved  through  arrangements 
worked  out  with  the  Subcommittee  in  con- 
nection with  the  documents  in  question 

Although  the  decision  in  1960  concerned 
interpretation  of  a  statute  ;.lmllar  to  those 
referred  to.  it  should  be  noted  that  the  pro- 
visions there  In  question  were  not  contained 
in  an  appropriation  act. 

Attornit    GcNEaAi.   Opinions 

8    f.S.C.    3106 

"Except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law, 
the  head  of  an  executive  department  or  mil- 
itary department  may  not  employ  an  attor- 
ney or  counsel  for  the  conduct  of  litigation 
In  which  the  United  States,  an  agency,  or 
employee  thereof  ts  a  party,  or  Is  Interested, 
or  for  the  securing  of  evidence  therefor,  but 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  •   •   •." 

28    rS.C.    511 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  give  his  advice 
and  opinion  on  questions  of  law  when  re- 
quired by  the  President  " 

28    t-.S.C.    512 

"The  head  of  an  executive  department  may 
require  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
on  questions  of  law  arising  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  department"  (See  28  U.SC. 
513  regarding  mlll'^ary  departments.) 

28    t'.S.C.    516 

"Except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
the  conduct  of  litigation  in  which  the  United 
States,  an  agency,  or  office  thereof  Is  a  party, 
or  is  Interested,  and  securing  evidence  there- 
for. Is  reserved  to  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  under  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  " 

The  Attorney  General  has  himself  stated 
that  hl3  opinions  are  advisory  only  and  that 
he  has  no  control  over  the  action  of  the 
head  of  department  at  whose  request  and  to 
whom  an  opinion  Is  given.  17  Op  Atty  Gen. 
332  (  1865)  The  duty  of  the  Attorney  General 
Is  to  advise,  not  to  decide  A  thing  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  done  by  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment merely  because  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  advised  him  to  do  it;  and  the  De- 
partment head  may  disregard  the  opinion  if 
he  Is  sure  It  Is  'ATons  9  Op  Atty  Gen  36 
1857). 
The  courts  have  held  that  opinions  of  the 
.Attorney  General  construing  statutes  are  not. 
.ippareiitly,  given  itreuter  weiiiht  by  courts 
than  Is  conceded  to  departmental  construc- 
tions in  t'eneral  Leuts  Pub  Co.  v  Morgan. 
229  US  288  i  1913  I:  U.S.  v  Folk.  204  US  143 
I  1907 1  :  Harriion  V  Vose.  .50  US  384  1850. 
Opinions  as  to  a  law  held  and  e,\pressed  by 
the  Attorney  General  are  persuasive,  and 
,ch  deference  ^hould  be  accorded  to  them  as 
:s  niven  to  opinions  of  o'hcr  able  persons 
learned  In  the  law  but  no  more  McDonald  v. 
US.  89  F  2d  128  i  19371,  certiorari  denied 
301  U  .S  697.  rehearing  denied  302  US  773. 
rehearing  denied  325  US  892 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Attorney  General 
has  held  that  the  head  of  a  department  can- 
not require  the  Attorney  Generals  oplmon 
a-s  U)  his  powers  to  do  an  act  unless  It  Is  his 
intention  to  be  guided  thereby  3  Op  Atty. 
Gen  39  1  1836) ;  21  Op.  Atty.  Gen  174  .  1895)": 
20  Op  Atty  Gen  724  il894i;  20  Op.  Attv 
Gen  609  I  18931  Althouch  there  Is  no  statu- 
tory declaration  of  the  effect  to  be  given  to 
Attorney  General  advice  and  opinion,  admin- 
istrative officers  -Should  regard  the  opinions 
of  the  Attorney  General  as  law  until  with- 
drawn by  him  or  overruled  by  the  courts. 
5  Op  Atty  Gen  97  (  1849) :  20  Op  Atty.  Gen. 
719  .1894);  20  Op  Atty  Gen.  648  (1893); 
7  Op  Atty  Gen  692  (1856)  See  also  Berger 
V    V  S   36  Ct    d    247  (1901). 
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Examples  of  Appkopri.\tion  Restrictions 
department  of  defense  appropriation  act, 

1969 

"Sec  509  No  appropriation  contained  In 
this  Act  -shall  be  available  for  expenses  of 
operation  of  messes  i  other  than  organized 
messes  the  oper.iting  expenses  of  whlcli  are 
financed  principally  from  nonappropriated 
funds)  at  which  meals  are  sold  to  officers  or 
civilians  except  under  regulations  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense   •    •   '. 

"Sec.  514  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Executive  order,  or  regulation, 
no  part  of  the  appropriations  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  :or  any  expenses  of  operat- 
ine  aircraft  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  the  purpose  of  proficiency 
flying  except  •    •    •. 

Sec.  515.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  avalla.ble  for 
expense  of  transportation,  packing,  crating, 
temporary  storaae,  drayage.  and  unpacking 
of  household  gotxls  and  personal  effects  in 
any  one  shipment  liavtng  a  net  weight  In 
excess  of  thirteen  thovisa.nd  five  hundred 
pounds 

Sec.  517  None  cif  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  .'^hall  be  .ivallable  for  training  in 
any  legal  profession  nor  for  the  payment  of 
tuition  for  trainins  m  such  profession:  Pro- 
iided.  That  this  limit.itlon  shall  not  apply 
to  the  off-duty  training  of  mllit.^ry  personnel 
as  prescribed  by  section  521  of  this  Act. 

Src  521  No  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  more  than  75  per  centum  of  charges  of 
educational  institutions  for  tuition  or  ex- 
penses for  off-duty  training  of  military  per- 
sonnel, nor  for  the  payment  of  any  part  of 
tuition  or  expenses  for  such  training  for 
commissioned  personnel  who  do  not  agree 
to  remain  on  active  duty  for  two  years  after 
completion  of  such  training. 

"Sec  522.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated herein  shall  be  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  any  formally  enrolled  student  .n  basic 
courses  of  the  senior  division.  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps,  who  has  not  executed  a 
certificate  of  loyalty  or  loyalty  oath  In  such 
form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  " 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOf.-^I.NC  AND  I-RBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION  ACT.    1969 

Sec  301  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  :n  this  .Act.  or  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  expenditure  by  any  corporation  or 
agen;y  Included  in  this  Act.  shall  be  used  for 
publicity  or  propaganda  purposes  designed 
to  support  or  defeat  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

"Sec.  307  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  finance  interdepart- 
mental boards,  commissions,  councils,  com- 
mittee.s  .>r  similar  groups  under  sec.  214  of 
the  Iii'lcpondcnt  Otfices  Appropriation  Act, 
1946  i31  use.  691)  which  do  not  have  prior 
and  >peci."c  Conuressicnal  approval  of  such 
method  of  financial  ."support,  except  •  •  *. 

DEPARTME-NTS    OF    LABOR.    A.ND     HEALTH.    EDT7CA- 
TION.   AND    WELFARE   APPROPRL\TION    ACT.    1969 

"Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
btudents,  abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to 
lorce  any  student  attending  any  elementary 
or  -econdary  school  to  attend  a  particular 
school  asatnst  the  choice  of  his  or  her  par- 
en's  or  parent  In  .^rder  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

".>Ec  410.  No  part  of  the  fttnds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  rf  any  school  or 
the  attendance  i.f  student.s  at  a  particular 
school  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Fed- 
eral funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State. 
school  district,  or  school:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  assign  as  many  persons  to 
the   investigation   and   compliance  activities 


of  title  VI  Of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
related  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  other  States  as  are  assigned  to 
the  seventeen  Southern  and  border  States  to 
assure  that  this  law  is  administered  and 
enforced  on  a  national  basis,  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  enforce  compliance  with 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by 
like  methods  and  with  equal  emphasis  in  all 
States  of  the  Union  and  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  March  1,  1969.  on  the  actions  he 
has  taken  and  the  results  achieved  in  estab- 
lishing this  compliance  program  on  a  na- 
tional basis:  Provided  further.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
funds  or  commodities  for  school  lunch  pro- 
grams or  medical  services  may  not  be  recom- 
mended for  withholding  by  any  official  em- 
ployed under  appropriations  contained  here- 
in in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance: 
Provided  further,  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  moneys  received  from 
national  forests  to  be  expended  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  schools  or  public  roads  of 
the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  na- 
tional forest  Is  situated,  may  not  be  recom- 
mended for  withholding  by  any  official  em- 
ployed under  appropriations  contained 
herein." 

department   op   defense   appropriation   act, 
1968,  public  law  90-97,  81  stat.  249 

"Sec.  640. 

"(b)  During  the  current  fiscal  year  none 
of  the  funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  used  to  install  or  utilize  any 
new  'cost-based'  or  'expense-based'  system 
or  systems  for  accounting.  Including  ac- 
counting results  for  the  purposes  prescribed 
by  section  113(a)  (4)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950  (31  U.SC. 
66a(a)(4)),  until  forty-five  days  after  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
(after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget)  has  reported  to  the 
Congress  that  in  his  opinion  such  system  or 
systems  are  designed  to :  ( 1 )  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  all  applicable  laws  governing 
budgeting,  accounting,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  public  funds  and  the  standards  and 
procedures  established  pursuant  thereto;  ( 2 1 
provide  for  uniform  application  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  throughout  the  Department 
of  Defense;  and  (3)  prevent  violations  of  the 
antldeficiency  statute  (R.S.  3679;  31  U.S.C. 
665)." 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1962.  PUBLIC  LAW  87-329. 
75     STAT.     721 

"Sec.  602.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated shall  be  used  for  expenses  of  the  In- 
spector General,  t'oreign  Assistance,  after  the 
exptratloa  of  the  thirty-five  day  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
charged  with  considering  foreign  assistance 
legislation,  appropriations,  or  expenditures, 
has  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  a  written  re- 
quest that  It  be  furnished  any  document. 
paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  find- 
ing, recommendation,  report,  or  other  ma- 
terial In  the  custody  or  control  of  the  In- 
spector General,  Foreign  Assistance,  relating 
to  any  review,  inspection,  or  audit  arranged 
for.  directed,  or  conducted  by  him.  unless 
and  until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  to  such  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be. 
(A)  the  document,  paper,  communication, 
audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  re- 
port, or  other  material  so  requested  or  ( B  i 
a  certification  by  the  President,  personally, 
that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing  thereof 
pursuant  to  such  request  and  his  reason  for 
so  doing." 

INDEPENBKNT        OFFICES        APPROPRIATION        ACT, 
19S2,    PtTBLIC    LAW    82-137.    65    STAT.    286 

"No  money  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  for  maritime  activities. 


by  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  In 
payment  for  a  vessel  the  title  to  which  Is 
acquired  by  the  Government  either  by  req- 
uisition or  purchase,  or  the  use  of  which  Is 
taken  either  by  requisition  or  agreement,  or 
which  is  insured  by  the  Government  and  lost 
while  so  insured,  unless  the  price  or  hire  to 
be  paid  therefor  (except  in  cases  where  sec- 
tion 802  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  is  applicable)  is  computed  in 
accordance  with  subsection  902(a)  of  said 
Act,  as  that  subsection  Is  interpreted  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office."  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

All  except  the  last  of  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions generally  are  held  to  be  mere  restric- 
tions upon  the  use  of  appropriations  and  are 
not  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  Such  restric- 
tions applying  to  "appropriations  in  this  or 
any  other  act"  as  in  the  last-quoted  provi- 
sion are  subject  to  a  point  of  order  as  being 
legislation  in  an  appropriation  act.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Plan  restriction  would  have  to  be  of 
the  latter  type  unless  it  Is  inserted  In  each 
of  the  pertinent  appropriation  acts. 


Summary  op  Why  the  "Philadelphia  Plan" 

Conflicts  With  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

1964 

The  public  policy  with  respect  to  both  em- 
ployer employment  practices  and  union  re- 
ferral practices  is  set  out  in  subsections  703 
(a)  and  (c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
These  provisions  of  the  law  clearly  spell  out 
that  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer  to  consider  race  or 
national  origin  in  hiring  or  refusing  to  hire  a 
qualified  applicant,  and  for  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, such  as  a  union,  to  consider  race  or  na- 
tional origin  in  referring,  or  refusing  to  re- 
fer, a  qualified  applicant  to  an  employer  for 
employment. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  policy  set 
out  in  sections  703  (a)  and  (c),  it  would  be 
completely  dispelled  by  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 703 (J)  which  specify  that  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  VII  of  the  act  shall  not  be 
interpreted  to  require  any  employer  or  labor 
organization  to  grant  preferential  treatment 
to  any  individual  or  group  on  account  of  an 
imbalance  which  may  exist  in  the  employ- 
er's work  force  or  the  labor  organization's 
membership  when  the  racial  or  national  ori- 
gin composition  of  such  work  force  or  mem- 
bership is  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  such  race  or  national  origin  in  the 
community  or  section,  or  in  the  available 
work  force  in  the  community  or  section. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  act  Is  replete 
with  clear  indications  of  the  Congressional 
intent  in  these  arcM,  and  the  Comptroller 
General's  opinion  of  August  5,  1969,  quotes 
more  than  three  pages  of  such  references  as 
examples  of  such  Intent. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
will  require  contractors  to  agree  to  establish 
numerical  goals  of  minority  group  employees, 
and  to  exert  "every  good  faith  effort"  to  at- 
tain such  goals  in  performing  their  contracts, 
the  Plan  will  necessarily  require  contractors 
to  consider  race  and  national  origin  in  re- 
cruiting and  hiring  employees.  And  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  numerical  goals  and  ranges  of 
minority  group  employees  set  out  in  the 
Plan  are  directed  to  correcting  imbalances 
in  either,  or  both,  the  contractors  work  force 
or  his  union's  membership,  they  must  ^eces- 
SEirily  be  considered  in  violation  of  the  pIrtJtic 
policy  expressed  in  section  703iJ)  of  the  act. 

Both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  appear  to  recogniize  that 
the  Plan  either  will,  or  may,  result  in  reverse 
discrimination  against  non-minority  group 
workers.  But  they  argue  that  such  reverse 
discrimination  Is  legal  if  it  is  necessary  to 
correct  that  present  results  of  past  discrim- 
ination. The  truth  of  tiie  matter  is  that  the 
I>epartments  are  relying  upon  court  opinions 
in  school,  voting,  and  housing  cases  to  sup- 
port their  conclusion,  and  that  there  are  no 
controlling  Judicial  precedents  on  the  point 
with   respect   to  employment   practices.   Not 
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only  Is  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  attemptlriK  ut  leglsUte  in  this  tirea,  it 
Is  also  attempting  '.o  interpret  <incl  rippiv  In- 
applicable and  conflicting  opinions  of  the 
oourta  m  (4  manner  contrary  to  the  intent  L>f 
Congress  In  enacting  the  Civil  Rights  Act  if 
1964.  ind  ;n  a  manner  clearly  not  intended 
by  the  judlcUrv  The  action  of  the  Depart- 
ments in  Implementing  the  Plan  must  there- 
fore be  construed  as  a  usurpation  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  functions  of  both  the  I#iflsla- 
uve  and  Judicial  brunches  if  the  Govern- 
ment If  any  additional  -.upport  for  this  con- 
clusion should  be  needed,  one  need  only  Icxilc 
t4J  the  provisions  of  subsection  706ig)  of  the 
act,  which  authorize  the  courts  to  order  such 
'.ifflrmatlve  action"  as  may  be  appropriate 
when  au  employer  or  a  union,  pursuant  to 
the  Judicial  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
act  has  been  found  by  the  court  to  be  en- 
gaging in  unlawful  employment  practices 
•  •  *  •  • 

Section  705. ai  42  U,S  C  J000e4iaM 
creates  the  Ecjual  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  und  section  713iai.  Rules  and 
Regulations  ,42  US  C  200Oe-12iaii  provides 
that  the  Commission  shall  have  ^luthorlty 
from  time  to  time  to  issue  amend  or  rescind 
suitable  procedural  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  that  title 

The-publu>  poUcv  regarding  labor  organiza- 
tion pmcijce»is  delineated  in  section  703ici 
i42  use  JOOOe  2icii  wherein  It  Is  stated 
that  it  shall  be  ,in  unlawful  employment 
practice  tor  a  labor  organization  '  1  i  to  ex- 
clude or  to  expel  from  Its  membership  or 
otherwise  to  discriminate  against,  any  Indi- 
vidual because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin,  i2i  to  limit,  segregate,  or 
cl.issifv  Its  memt)ershlp.  or  to  classify  or  fall 
or  refuse  to  refer  lor  employment  any  In- 
dividual, in  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  t.)  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities,  or  would  limit  such  em- 
plovment  opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely afTect  his  status  as  an  employee  or 
.vi  \n  applicant  for  employment,  because  of 
such  Individuals  race,  color,  religion  sex,  or 
national  origin,  or  ■  3  i  to  cause  or  attempt  to 
cause  M\  employer  to  discriminate  against  an 
individual  In  violation  of  that  section 

Whether  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  requir- 
ing a  bidder  to  commit  himself  to  hire — or 
make  every  good  faith  effort  to  hire — at  least 
the  minimum  numt>er  of  minority  group  em- 
ployees specifted  n  the  ranges  established  for 
the  designated  trades  is  m  !act  a  'quota" 
system  (and  therefore  idmltt«!dly  contrary 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  i  or  is  .i  goal"  sys- 
tem. l3  in  our  view  largely  a  matter  of  se- 
mantics, and  tends  to  divert  attention  from 
the  end  result  of  the  Plan— that  contractors 
commit  themselves  to  making  race  or  na- 
tional origin  a  factor  for  consideration  in 
obtamlnt;  their  employees 

We  view  the  imposition  of  such  a  require- 
ment on  employers  engaged  In  Federal  or 
federailv  .tsjiisted  construction  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  Intent  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  above  provisions  of  the  act  which  make 
It  an  unlawful  employment  practice  to  use 
race  or  national  origin  is  a  basis  for  em- 
ployment Further,  we  believe  that  requiring 
an  employer  to  abandon  his  customary  prac- 
tice of  hiring  through  a  local  union  because 
of  a  racial  or  national  origin  Imbalance  In 
the  local  unions  and.  under  the  threat  of 
sanctions,  to  make  every  good  faith  effort  ' 
to  employ  the  number  of  minority  group 
tradesmen  specified  In  his  bid  from  sources 
outside  the  union  if  the  workers  referred  by 
the  union  do  not  include  a  sufficient  number 
of  minority  group  personnel,  are  in  conflict 
with  section  703iji  of  the  act  .42  U3C. 
2CK)Oe-2.i.  .    which  provides  as  follows 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  subchapter 
shall  be  interpreted  to  require  any  employer, 
employment  agency  labor  organization,  or 
Joint  labor-management  committee  subject 
to  this  subchapter  to  grant  preferential 
treatment  to  any  Individual  or  to  any  group 


l>e<-ause  of  the  race  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin  of  such  indUldual  or  group 
on  (K-counf  t>t  iin  iTnbaianif  which  may  ei- 
i«f  uith  'rtpect  to  thr  total  numhfr  m  per- 
'■fntage  <>/  pcriom  of  any  race  color  religion 
sex,  or  national  origin  employed  by  any  em- 
ployer, rererrecl  o/  (•;(!<<! fl.rf  /(>r  rTTipU>yment 
bv  any  i^mployment  agenry  i-n  labor  organi- 
;anon,  admitted  t4>  membership  or  classified 
by  ajiy  labor  organization,  i>r  admitted  Ui. 
or  employed  in  any  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  prcigrani  m  compju-lson  with  the 
total  number  of  percentjige  of  persons  of 
such  race,  color  rellgloji  sex  or  national 
origin  In  any  community,  -State  section  or 
other  area  <ir  in  the  available  work  force  In 
any  community  State,  section,  or  other 
area,  or  In  the  available  work  force  In  any 
area      <  Italic  added  i 

While  the  legislative  history  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  replete  with  statements  by 
sponsors  of  the  leglslaUon  that  Title  VII 
prohibits  the  u.se  of  race  or  national  origin 
as  a  basis  for  hiring,  we  believe  a  reference 
to  a  few  of  such  claj-lfylng  explanations  will 
suffice  to  further  show  the  specific  intent  of 
Congre  s  in  such  respect  when  enacting 
that  title  At  page  6549  Volume  110,  Part  5. 
at  the  Congressional  Record  the  following 
explanation  by  Senator  Humphrey  Is  set 
out 

"•  •  •  As  a  longstanding  friend  of  the 
American  worker  I  would  not  support  this 
fair  and  reasonable  equal  employment  op- 
portunity provision  If  11  would  have  any 
harmful  effect  on  unlotis  The  truth  Is  that 
this  title  forbids  discriminating  against  any- 
one on  account  of  race  This  Is  the  Imple 
and  complete  truth  about  title  VII 

"TTie  able  Senators  in  charge  of  title  \'II 
'Mr  Clark  and  Mr  Casei  will  comment 
at  greater  length  on  this  matter 

"Contrary  ui  the  allegations  of  some  op- 
ponents of  t.hia  title,  there  is  nothing  m  It 
that  win  give  any  power  U)  the  Commission 
or  to  any  court  to  require  hiring,  firing,  or 
promotion  of  employees  in  order  to  meet  a 
racial  quota'  or  fo  ac'iicie  a  rertain  racial 
batanrr 

That  bugaboo  has  been  brought  up  a 
diKzen  times,  but  it  Is  nonexistent  In  fact, 
the  very  opposite  Is  true  Title  VII  prohibits 
discrimination  In  effect.  It  says  that  race. 
religion  ,ind  national  origin  are  not  to  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  hiring  and  tiring  Title 
VII  Is  designed  to  encourage  hiring  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  qualifications,  not  race 
or  religion  "  i  Italic  added  ) 

In  an  Interpretative  memorandum  of  Title 
VII  submitted  Jointly  by  Senator  Clark  and 
Sen.itor  Case  rloor  managers  <if  that  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate,  it  Is  stated  i  page  7213. 
Volume  110,  Part  6,  Congressional  Record! 

With  the  exception  noted  .ibove,  therefore, 
section  704  prohibits  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color  religion  .sex. 
or  national  r)rlgln  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  concept  of  discrimination  is  vague  In 
fact  It  Is  clear  and  simple  .md  has  no  hidden 
meanings  To  discriminate  is  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction, to  make  ,i  difference  In  treatment 
or  favor,  and  those  distinctions  or  differences 
in  treatment  or  favor  which  .trp  prohibited 
by  section  704  are  those  which  are  based  on 
any  five  of  the  forbidden  criteria  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  and  national  origin  Any  other 
criterion  or  qualification  for  employment  Is 
not  affected  by  this  title 

There  Is  tiu  requirement  In  title  VII  th.u 
an  employer  maintain  a  racial  balance  In  his 
work  force  On  the  contrary,  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  maintain  a  racial  balance,  what- 
ever such  a  balance  may  be.  would  Involve  a 
violation  of  title  VII  bei.ause  maintaining 
such  a  balance  would  require  an  employer  to 
hire  or  to  refuse  to  hire  on  the  ba.sls  of  race 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  dlscrlnunatlon 
Is  prohibited  ,ls  to  any  individual  While  the 
presence  or  .ibsence  ui  other  members  of  the 
same  minority  group  m  the  work  force  may 
be  a  relevant  factor  In  determining  whether 


in  a  given  case  a  decision  to  hire  or  to  refuse 
to  hire  was  based  on  race  color,  etc  .  it  Is 
only  one  factor  and  the  question  In  each 
c-ase  would  be  whether  that  Individual  was 
discriminated  iigalnst 

There  is  no  requirement  In  title  VII  that 
employers  abandon  bona  tide  quallficat  loii 
tests  where,  because  of  differences  In  back- 
ground .md  education,  members  of  some 
groups  are  able  to  perform  better  on  these 
tests  than  members  of  other  groups  .\n  em- 
ployer may  set  his  qualifications  as  high  as 
he  likes,  he  may  test  to  determine  which 
applicants  have  these  qualifications,  and  he 
may  hire,  :isslgn,  and  promote  on  the  basis 
of  test  performance 

"Title  VII  wiiuld  ha\e  no  effect  on  estab- 
lished seniority  rights  Its  effect  is  prospec- 
tive and  not  retrospective  Thus,  lor  exam- 
ple if  a  business  has  been  discriminating  in 
the  past  and  as  a  result  has  an  all-white 
working  fcjrce,  when  the  title  comes  into  ef- 
fect the  employer's  obligation  would  be  sim- 
ply to  fill  future  '.acancles  on  a  nondl.scrlml- 
natory  basis  He  would  not  be  obliged  or  in- 
deed, permitted  to  hre  whites  in  order  to 
hire  Negroes,  or  to  prefer  Negroes  for  future 
s  acancles,  or  once  NegrtJes  are  hired,  to  give 
them  sjjeclal  seniority  rights  at  the  expense 
lif  the  white  workers  hired  earlier  (How- 
ever, where  waiting  lists  (or  employment  or 
training  are,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
title,  maintained  on  a  discriminatory  basis, 
the  use  of  such  lists  after  the  title  takes 
effect  may  be  held  an  vinlawful  subterfuge 
to  accomplish  discrimination!"  i  Under- 
scoring .idded  1 

At  page  7218  of  Volume  110  the  following 
objections,  which  had  been  raised  during 
debate  to  the  provisions  of  Title  \TI.  ..nd 
answers  thereto  by  .Sen.it.-)r  Clark  .ire  printed 

"Objection:  Under  the  bill,  employers  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  hire  or  promote  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  jserformance 

Answer:  Nothing  In  the  bill  will  Interfere 
with  merit,  hiring,  or  merit  promotion  The 
bill  .simply  eliminates  cxmsideratlon  of  color 
from  the  decision  to  hire  or  promote 

•  •  •  •  . 

"Objection:  The  bill  would  require  em- 
ployers to  establish  quotas  for  nonwhites  in 
{proportion  to  the  percentage  of  nonwhltes 
m  the  lab<Dr  market  area 

"Answer  Quotas  .ire  themselves  discrimi- 
natory," 

While,  as  indicated  above,  we  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Plan  .iffectlng  em- 
ployers who  hire  through  unions  conflict  with 
section  703(  J)  of  Title  VII  ,ind  that  the  above 
statement  by  .Senator  Humphrey  further  in- 
dicates that  the  act  was  not  intended  to  ,it- 
fect  valid  collective  bargaining  agreements. 
we  further  believe  that  the  .ipproprlate  di- 
rection of  any  administrative  ictlon  to  be 
taken  where  It  Is  the  policy  of  a  union  to 
refer  only  white  workers  to  employers  on 
Fpder.tl  or  federally  a-sslsted  construction  is 
indicated  In  the  foUownng  question  and 
answer  set  forth  in  the  Interpretative  memo- 
randum bv  Senator  Clark  and  .-^enator  Case 
I  page  7217,  Volume  UOi 

'Question  If  an  employer  obtains  his 
employees  from  a  union  hiring  hall  through 
operation  oj  his  labor  contract  Is  he  In  fact 
the  true  employer  from  the  standpoint  of 
discrimination  bec-ause  of  race,  color,  religion. 
or  national  origin  when  he  exercises  no  choice 
in  their  selection'  If  the  hiring  hall  sends 
only  white  males  is  the  employer  guilty  of 
discrimination  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title'  If  he  is  not.  then  further  safeguards 
must  be  provided  ui  protect  him  from  endiess 
prosecution  under  the  authority  of  this  title. 
Answer  .An  employer  who  obtains  his 
employee*  from  a  union  hiring  hall  through 
operation  ijf  a  labor  contract  is  .still  an  em- 
ployer If  the  hiring  hall  discriminates 
against  Negroes,  and  sends  him  only  whites, 
he  is  nut  guilty  of  discrimination-  but 
union  hiring  halls  would  be" 

We  believe  it  Is  especially  pertinent  to  note 
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that  the  "Findings"  stated  In  section  4  of 
the  order  of  June  27  as  the  basis  for  Issuance 
thereof,  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  recital 
of  practices  of  unicms.  rather  than  of  con- 
tractors or  employers  Thus,  in  attempting 
to  place  upon  the  contractors  the  burden  of 
overcoming  the  effect.s  of  union  practices, 
the  order  appears  to  evince  a  policy  In  con- 
nict  with  the  interpretation  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  stated  by  Its  sponsors 

In  this  connection  your  Solicitor's  memo- 
randum contends  that  the  principle  of  Im- 
p<jMng  affirmative  action  programs  on  con- 
tractors for  employment  of  administratively 
determined  numbers  of  minority  group 
tradesmen,  when  .such  programs  are  for  the 
purpLise  of  correcting  the  effects  of  discrimi- 
nation by  unions  prior  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  is  supported  by  the  decisions  in 
ifiiarles  v  Philxp  Morris.  279  F,  Supp.  505; 
V  S  v  Local  189.  U.P.P.  and  Crown  Zellerhach 
Corp  .  282  F  Supp  39;  and  Local  53  of  Heat 
and  Fro.ft  Insulators  v.  Vogler,  407  P.  2d  1047. 
We  find,  however,  that  decisions  of  the 
courts  have  differed  materially  In  such  re- 
spect, .see  Gnggs  v  Duke  Power.  292  P,  Supp. 
243:  Dobbtns  v  Local  212.  292  P.  Supp.  413; 
and   VS.   v    Porter.  296  F.  Supp.  40, 

Additionally,  your  Solicitor's  memorandum 
cues  cases  involving  affirmative  desegregation 
of  school  faculties  i  U .S.  v.  Jefferson  County, 
372  P  2d  836  1 1966) .  and  U.S.  v,  Montgomery 
County.  289  F  Supp,  647,  affirmed  37  LW 
4461  119691  in  particular!  However,  there 
Is  a  clear  distinction  bet'ween  the  factual 
and  legal  situations  involved  in  those  cases 
and  the  matter  at  hand  The  cited  school 
decisions  required  reallocation  of  portions  of 
existing  school  faculties  In  implementation 
of  the  requirement  for  desegregation  of  dual 
public  school  systems,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  race,  as  such  re- 
quirement was  set  out  in  the  1954  and  1955 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown 
V  Hoa-'d  nt  Education  cases  (347  U.S.  483 
and  349  US  294!.  In  the  Brown  cases  de- 
.segregation  of  faculties  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  keys  to  desegregation  of  the  schools,  and 
In  the  Jcfferton  County  case  the  court  read 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  as  a  con- 
gressional mandate  for  a  change  in  pace  and 
method  of  enforcing  the  desegregation  of  ra- 
cially segregated  ."^chool  systems,  as  required 
by    the    Flroun    decisions, 

Memora.ndum  From  GAO  Re  Contracts 
.Awarded    Under     "Philadelphia    Plan" 

Information  on  file  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  indicates  that  four  contracts 
containing  the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan 
have  already  been  awarded.  One  of  these  con- 
tracts was  awarded  to  Bristol  Steel  and  Iron 
Works,  Inc  .  in  the  amount  of  $3,986,200.  as 
low  bidder  for  furnishing  and  erecting  struc- 
tural steel  at  Children's  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia 

The  remaining  three  contracts  were  for 
general  construction  work,  mechanical  work, 
and  electrical  work  in  connection  with  an 
addition  to  the  Law  School  at  Villanova  Unl- 
verslty.  The  contract  for  general  construc- 
tion work  was  awarded  to  Palladlno-Pleming 
Company  as  low  bidder  at  $988,100.  However, 
the  low  bids  submitted  by  Kirk  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Corporation  on  \he  mechanical 
work  and  by  Robinson  Electrical  Company, 
Inc  .  on  the  electrical  work.  In  amounts  of 
$252,000  and  $154,960.  respectively,  were  re- 
jected for  failure  to  offer  to  compiy  with  the 
Plan  Contracts  for  both  types  of  work  were 
thereafter  awarded  to  the  second  lowest  bid- 
der. The  Oerngross  Corporation,  at  its  bid 
prices  of  $168,791  for  electrical  work  and 
$253,800  for  mechanical  work,  or  $15,631  more 
than  the  low  bids. 

Both  the  Children's  Hospital  and  Villanova 
University  projects  are  subject  to  grants  of 
Federal  funds  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 


Questions   Prepared   by   Senator  Robert   C, 

Btrd  and  Submitted  to  the  Comptroller 

General  and  the  Answers  Thereto: 

Question.  Why  should  we  give  the  Comp- 
troller General  all  of  this  power? 

Answer.  This  provision  gives  the  Comp- 
troller General  no  additional  power  whatso- 
ever. It  is  merely  a  confirmation  of  the 
authority  given  the  Comptroller  General  by 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  31 
use.  74  provides,  and  I  quote: 

•Balances  certified  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  upon  the  settlement  of  public  ac- 
counts, shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government.  " 

This  very  question — that  is.  the  finality  of 
the  Comptroller  General's  decision — came  up 
during  the  debate  preceding  the  1921  Act. 
Let  me  read  two  of  the  statements  made  by 
Chairman  James  W.  Good  during  those  1919 
hearings : 

"If  he  (the  Comptroller)  is  allowed  to 
have  his  decisions  modified  or  changed  by 
the  will  of  an  Executive — Mr.  Good  sald^- 
then  we  might  as  well  abolish  the  office  " 

Mr.  Good  also  observed ; 

"There  ought  to  be  an  independent  body, 
Independent  of  the  Executives,  with  an  of- 
ficial who  could  say,  'This  appropriation  can 
or  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose'." 

Congress  took  care  of  this  point  by  enact- 
ing the  provision  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  I  just  quoted. 

Question.  Does  this  provision  give  the 
Comptroller  General  any  additional  author- 
ity over  expenditures  which  he  does  not  al- 
ready have  today? 

Answer.  No,  It  does  not.  This  provision  only 
applies  to  those  activities  where  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  the  authority  to  settle 
the  accounts  of  the  accountable  officers  and 
to  make  binding  decisions.  It  does  not  in- 
clude Government  activities  which  have 
been  excluded  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al's authority.  Examples  of  the  latter  are: 
Jurisdiction  over  Internal  Revenue  assess- 
ments and  refunds,  veterans'  compensation 
payments,  and  the  expenditures  of  Govern- 
ment corporations. 

Question.  Just  what  did  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral say  which  conflicts  with  the  authority 
of  the  Comptroller  General? 

Answer.  The  Attorney  General.  In  an  opin- 
ion to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  not  only  up- 
held the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
but  went  on  to  say.  and  I  quote: 

"I  hardly  need  to  add  that  the  conclu- 
sions expressed  herein  may  be  relied  on  by 
your  Department  and  other  contracting 
agencies  and  their  accountable  officers  in 
the  administration  of  Executive  Order  No 
11246." 

This.  In  effect,  tells  the  agencies  to  ienore 
the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  Now. 
where  will  this  lead?  If  this  position  is  al- 
lowed to  stand,  it  will  be  used  In  other  cases, 
and  Congress  might  as  well  forget  about 
trying  to  exercise  Its  Constitutional  auth- 
ority. 

Question.  Why  not  let  the  Comptroller 
General  take  a  matter  to  court  "when  there 
Is  a  difference  between  his  office  and  the 
Executive   Branch   of  the   Government? 

Answer.  Congress  has  only  authorized  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  a  few  other 
agencies,  to  handle  litigation  involving  the 
United  States.  The  Comptroller  General  has 
not  been  granted  this  authority. 

As  a  result.  In  any  case  Involving  one  of 
his  decisions  which  goes  to  court,  the  Comp- 
troller General  must  be  represented  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Obviously,  where  there  Is  a 
difference  between  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Comptroller  General,  certainly  the  views 
of  the  Comptroller  General  woiild  not  be 
advocated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Question.  What  Is  the  legal  authority  for 
the  "Philadelphia  Plan"? 

Answer.  The  "Philadelphia  Plan"  was  Is- 


sued under  the  authority  of  Executive  Order 
No,  11246.  which  requires  affirmative  action 
programs  to  be  taken  to  assist  minority 
groups.  The  Executive  Order  does  not  spell 
out  the  details  of  the  "Philadelphia  Plan". 
That  was  done  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  Comptroller  General  has  not  questioned 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  issue  the 
Executive  Order.  He  has  questioned  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Executive  Order  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  through  the  "Philadel- 
phia Plan". 

Question.  Isn't  what  is  at  issue  here  Is  the 
power  of  the  President  to  issue  Executive 
Orders  relative  to  the  hiring  of  members  of 
minority  groups? 

Answer.  The  power  of  the  President  to  Issue 
Executive  Orders  is  not  at  Issue.  The  Issue 
here  is  the  legality  of  the  implementation  of 
an  Executive  Order  and  not  the  Presidential 
power  to  Issue  the  Executive  Order.  In  fact, 
the  Comptroller  General  has  recognized  the 
powBr  of  the  President  to  issue  the  order. 
However,  he  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  "Plan" 
issued  under  the  order  violates  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Question,  When  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  was  being  considered,  was  it  Intended  to 
cover  situations  such  as  the  "Philadelphia 
Plan"? 

Answer.  Section  703 (J)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  provides: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  subchapter 
shall  be  interpreted  to  require  any  employer, 
employment  agency,  labor  organization,  or 
joint  labor-management  committee  subject 
to  this  subchapter  to  grant  preferential 
treatment  to  any  individual  or  to  any  group 
because  of  the  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  of  such  individual  or  group 
on  account  of  an  imbalance  which  may  exist 
with  respect  to  the  total  number  or  per- 
centage of  persons  of  any  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin  employed  by  any  em- 
ployer, referred  or  classified  for  employment 
by  any  employment  agency  or  labor  orga- 
nization, admitted  to  membership  or  classi- 
fied by  any  labor  organization,  or  admitted  to. 
or  employed  in.  any  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  program,  in  comparison  with  the 
total  number  of  percentage  of  persons  of  such 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin  in 
any  community.  State,  section,  or  other  area, 
or  in  the  available  work  force  in  any  com- 
munity. State,  section,  or  other  area." 
I  Emphasis  added , ! 

While  the  legislative  history  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  replete  with  statements  by 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  that  Title  VII 
prohibits  the  use  of  race  or  national  origin  as 
a  basis  for  hiring,  we  believe  a  reference  to  a 
few  of  such  clarifying  explanations  will  suf- 
fice to  further  show  the  specific  intent  of 
Congress  in  such  respect  when  enacting  that 
title.  At  page  6549.  Volume  110.  Part  5.  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  following  ex- 
planation by  Senator  Humphrey  is  set  out: 

"*  "  *  As  a  longstanding  friend  of  the 
American  worker.  I  would  not  support  this 
fair  and  reasonable  equal  eniployment  op- 
portunity provision  if  it  would  have  any 
harmful  effect  on  unions.  The  truth  is  that 
this  title  forbids  discriminating  against  any- 
one on  account  of  race.  This  is  the  simple 
and  complete  truth  about  title  VII, 

"The  able  Senators  m  charge  of  title  VII 
(Mr,  Clark  and  Mr,  Case)  will  comment  at 
greater  length  on  this  matter, 

"Contrary  to  the  allegations  of  some  op- 
ponents of  this  title,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  will  give  any  power  to  the  Commission 
or  to  any  court  to  require  hiring,  firing,  or 
promotion  of  employees  in  order  to  meet  a 
racial  'quota'  or  to  achieve  a  certain  racial 
balance. 

"That  bugaboo  has  been  brought  up  a 
dozen  times:  but  it  is  nonexistent.  In  fact, 
the  very  opposite  is  true.  Title  'VTI  prohibits 
discrimination.   In  effect,   it  savs  that  race. 
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religion,  and  national  origin  are  mt  to  b« 
used  as  the  btials  for  hiring  and  firing  Title 
VII  is  designed  to  encourage  hiring  on  the 
basis  of  a.blllty  and  qaallflcattons.  not  race 
"T  religion  "  i  Plmphasls  added  i 

In  in  i:,'erpretatlve  memorandum  of  Title 
\^I  submitted  jointly  by  Senator  Clark  and 
Senator  Case,  floor  managers  of  that  lesrlsla- 
tlon  m  'he  Senate,  it  is  stated  '  pa?e  7213. 
Volume  110  Part  8.  Congressional  Record  i  : 
With  'he  exception  noted  above,  there- 
fore. i»ectlon  704  prohibits  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  race,  color  rellirlon. 
sex,  or  national  orUln  It  has  been  iuirgested 
that  the  concept  of  discrimination  Is  vague 
In  fact  It  13  clear  and  simple  and  has  ni  hid- 
den meanings  To  discriminate  Is  to  make  a 
distinction  to  make  h  difference  In  treatment 
or  favor  and  thrwe  distinctions  or  dlfTerences 
In  treatment  or  favor  which  are  prohibited  bv 
section  704  are  those  which  are  based  on  any 
Ave  of  the  forbidden  criteria  race,  color  re- 
ligion, sex  and  national  origin  Any  other 
criterion  or  qualification  for  employment  is 
not  affected  bv  this  title 

■There  is  no  requirement  in  title  V^I  'hat 
an  employer  maintain  a  racial  balance  In 
his  work  force  On  the  contrarv  any  delib- 
erate at'empt  Ui  maintain  a  racial  balance. 
wtiatevPT  <Kch  a  balance  may  be.  would  In- 
volve-* vl(itotlon  of  title  VZJ  because  main- 
taining sno*v  a  balance  would  require  ,in 
employer  'o  hire  or  to  refuse  to  hire  on  the 
basis  of  race  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
discrimination  is  prohibited  as  to  any  In- 
dividual While  thf>  presence  ^r  ab,sence  of 
other  members  of  'he  'lame  mlnorltv  trroup 
In  the  work  force  mav  be  a  relevant  factor 
In  determining  whether  In  a  i^'lven  '-ase  a 
decision  to  hire  or  to  refuse  to  hire  was 
based  on  race,  color  etc  It  Is  onlv  one  fac- 
tor and  the  question  In  each  case  would 
be  whether  that  Individual  wa.s  dl.'icnminated 
against 

••There  is  no  requirement  In  title  VII  that 
employers  abandon  bona  flde  quallfleatlon 
tests  where  because  af  differences  In  back- 
ground and  education,  members  of  some 
groups  aj-e  able  'o  perform  t>etter  on  these 
tests  than  members  of  other  groupe  An  em- 
ployer mav  set  his  qu&llflcatlona  as  high  as  he 
likes,  he  mav  '^st  to  determine  which  appli- 
cants have  these  qualifications  and  he  may 
hire,  assign,  and  promote  on  the  basis  of 
test  performance 

•'Title  Vn  would  have  no  effect  on  estab- 
lished seniority  rights  Its  effect  is  prospective 
and  not  retrospective  Thus,  for  example.  If 
a  business  has  been  discriminating  in  the 
past  and  as  a  result  has  an  all-white  work- 
ing force,  when  the  title  comes  into  effect 
'he  employers  obligation  would  b«  sfmplv 
to  fill  future  vacancies  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  He  would  not  be  obliged — or  in- 
deed, permitted — to  nre  whites  in  order  'm 
hire  Negrr<s,  or  to  prefer  Neirroes  for  future 
vacancies,  or,  once  Negroes  are  hired,  to  (five 
them  special  seniority  rights  at  the  expense 
<-)f  'he  white  workers  hired  earlier  i  However, 
where  waiting  lists  for  employment  -^r  train- 
ing are  prior  to  the  effective  dat^  .  f  'he 
title,  maintained  on  a  discriminatory  basis, 
the  use  of  such  lists  after  the  title  takes 
effect  may  ^  held  an  unlawful  subterfuge 
to  accomplish  discrimination)"  dUllc 
added  t 

At  page  7218  of  Volume  110  the  following 
objections  which  had  been  raised  during  de- 
baie  to  the  provisions  of  Title  V'll.  and  an- 
swers thereto  by  Senator  Clark  are  printed: 
Objection:  Under  the  bill,  employers  will 
nj  longer  be  able  to  hire  or  promote  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  performance 

•  Answer.  Nothing  in  the  bill  will  Interfere 
wi-h  merit,  hiring,  or  merit  promotion.  The 
bin  simply  eliminates  consideration  ijf  color 
from  the  decision  to  hire  or  promote  ' 
•  •  •  .  >>^ 

"ObjecUon  The  bU!  would  require  em- 
players  CO  establ.sh  quotas  fjr  aoawhi'jeo  m 
prjpDrtijn  :d  the  percentage  of  n^nwhlcej  in 
the  labor  market  area. 


'  .Answer  Quortas  are  themselves  dlscrlml- 
nitory  '" 

While  as  Indicated  above,  we  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  the  I'lan  iiffectlng  employ- 
ers who  hire  through  unions  conflict  with 
section  703(J)  of  Title  VII  and  ;hat  'he 
above  statement  by  Senator  Humphrey  fur- 
ther indicates  that  the  act  was  not  intended 
to  affect  valid  colle'-tive  bargaining  .agree- 
ments, we  further  believe  that  the  appro- 
priate direction  ..f  any  .idmlnlstrative  action 
to  be  taken  where  it  Is  the  policy  of  a  union 
to  refer  only  white  w:>rkers  to  employers  on 
Federal  or  federally  assists  .construction  Is 
indicated  In  the  f  .Mowing  question  and  an- 
swer set  forth  m  the  interpretative  memo- 
randum by  Senator  Clark  and  Senator  Case 
1  page  7217.  Volume  llOi 

Question  If  in  employer  obtains  his  em- 
ployees from  a  union  hiring  hall  throuith 
operation  of  his  labor  i-on tract  Is  he  In  fact 
the  true  employer  from  the  standpoint  of 
dlscrUnaJnatlon  because  of  race  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  when  he  exercl.fes  no  choice 
in  their  selection?  If  the  hiring  hall  sends 
only  white  males  Is  the  employer  guilty  of 
discrimination  wlthm  the  meaning  of  this 
title?  If  he  Is  not.  -hen  further  safeguards 
muse  be  provided  tj  protect  him  fr^m  end- 
less prosecution  under  the  .lUthorltv  of  this 
title 

■'Answer  .An  employer  who  obtains  his 
employees  from  a  union  hiring  hall  through 
operation  of  a  labor  contract  Is  still  un  em- 
ployer If  the  hiring  liall  dlscrlnUnates 
against  Negroes,  and  sends  him  only  whites, 
he  Is  not  guilty  of  dl.sorlmlnatlon — but  the 
imlon  hiring  hall  would  be  " 

Question    What   is  the  real  distinction  be- 
tween    the    word,      quota",    and    the    word, 
goals",    insofar   as   the    ■Philadelphia   Plan  ' 
IS  o<incerned  > 

.\iLswer    First,  let  me  say  that  I  think  ev- 
eryone   agrees    that    "quotas"   are   Illegal    In 
that  they  are  dlscrimlnalfry    Now.  when  you 
require  a  (.oiitractor  to  agree  to  meet  a    "goal  " 
of    minority    group    w(jrkers    and    threaten    a 
penalty,  such   ,is   possible  contract   cancella- 
tion and  debarment  from  future  llovernment 
work  unless  he  can  show  that  he  has  made 
every    good    faith   effort    to   meet    his   '  goal  ", 
then  the  distinction  t)etween  a  ■'gouT'  and  a 
quota"  is  lQ6t 
.\3   the  Comptroller  Cieneral   stated   in   his 
opinion   of   .\ugust  5     1969.   the  question  of 
whether  the  ■Philadelphia  Plan^'  is  a    "quota 
.'iystem'  or  a  "goal  system"  Is  largely  a  mat- 
ter   of    semantics      This     irgument    tends    to 
divert  attention  from  the  end  result  of  the 
Plan— that  contractors  commit  themselves  to 
making   race    >r  national   origin   a   factor  for 
■onslderatlon   In     ibtaininK    their   employees 
Question.  What  is  'he  legal  authority  for 
the    .\ttorney    General    to    liisue    a    binding 
opinion  m  which  'he  Attorney  tleneral  .■states 
that    the    Department    i>f    I.abor    and    other 
agencies  may  rely  on  his     pinion  m  reqtilr- 
ing  contractors  to  meet  the  hiring  provisions 
of   -he  revised  "Philadelphia  Flan ""' 

Answer  ITie  .Attorney  (ieneral  is  required 
to  give  advice  to  the  heads  of  the  Executive 
departments  However,  there  Is  no  provision 
of  law  that  they  are  binding  but,  of  course, 
the  Kxecutlve  departments  may  feel  that 
they  >hould  abide  l>v  the  Attorney  Generals 
opinions.  With  reference  to  the  advice  fur- 
nished by  the  Attorney  General  that  his 
conclusions  could  be  relied  on  bv  the  Labor 
Department  and  other  contracting  uceiicies 
in  the  administration  of  Exec.itive  Order  No 
11246.  such  advice  clearly  conflicts  with  the 
Budget  and  .Accounting  .\ci  <  f  1!)21,  which 
gives  the  Comptroller  General  authority  to 
decide  on  the  legality  of  expenditures  and 
makes  his  declsu-n.'i  final  and  conclu.'.lve  upon 
the  Executive  Branch  tif  the  Government 

Question  The  Comptroller  General  stated 
that  the  General  Accounting  Otnce  was  not 
apposed  to  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  minority  groups  Since  the  Civil  Rights 
.Act  of  1964.  Executive  Order  No  11246  and 
the  "Philadelphia  Plan  "  all  seek  to  achieve 


this  goal,  why  Is  section  904  needed  at  this 
time' 

Answer  The  Comptroller  General  has  made 
It  quite  clear  that  he  is  not  against  greater 
opport'inltles  for  minority  groups.  In  fact, 
none  of  us  here  are  The  real  Issue  Is  whether 
the  Executive  Branch  can  take  actions  to 
achieve  this  objective  which  conflict  with 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress.  The  Comp- 
troller General,  as  well  as  many  others,  be- 
lieve that  the  Philadelphia  Plan''  does  con- 
flict with  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rluhta  Act. 

The  need  for  section  904.  In  my  .pinion.  Is 
best  Illustrated  by  a  paragraph  contained  In 
the  Committee  report  on  this  provision,  and 
I  quote : 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  basic  l.ssue  here  Is  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress  luself.  It  must  be 
further  emphasized  that  the  Congress  has 
delegated  certain  of  its  constitutional  au- 
thority to  the  Comptroller  General  alone  As 
long  as  such  delegaton  exists.  It  must  be 
complete,  and  not  be  allowed  to  be  eroded  by 
the  executive  branch  Therefore  the  com- 
mittee strongly  recommends  the  adoption  of 
section  904  " 

Question  Since  the  Civil  Rights  .Act  was 
designed  to  assist  black  people  and  the 
■  Philadelphia  Plan"  is  aimed  at  that  objec- 
tive,  why   Is   there   objection   to   It? 

Answer  The  Comptroller  General  has 
made  it  quite  cle.ar  that  he  Is  not  against 
greater  opportunities  for  minority  (rroiips 
However,  he  believes  that  actions  taken  by 
the  Executive  Branch  In  achieving  this  ob- 
jective must  be  In  accord  with  the  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  He  Is  of  the  opinion, 
after  careful  research  of  the  plan  and  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  that  the  plan  Is  In 
conflict  with  Title  VII  of  the  Act  and  Is 
therefore  unauthorized  It  Is  not  .i  question 
of  helping  the  black  people,  but  a  question 
of  helping  them  In  a  way  which  does  not 
conflict  with  the  laws  passed  by  Congress 
and  'he  Connitutlonal  power  of  Congress 
Itself 

Question  Why  can't  this  matter  be  put 
off  until  early  next  Session?  What  would  be 
the  adverse  effect  of  delay? 

.Answer  One  of  the  cases  presently  In- 
volved Is  the  question  of  the  legallt.v  of  the 
Philadelphia  Plan  "  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  found  the  plan  to  be  In  violation 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  The  Attornev 
General  thinks  otherwise,  and  has  advised 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  go  ahead  with 
the  plan  I  understand  that  four  contracts 
containing  the  "Philadelphia  Plan"  have  al- 
ready been  awarded  In  the  Philadelphia  area 
Also.  I  understand  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  plans  to  extend  the  plan  to  other 
areas  .Also,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  adopted  the  "Philadelphia  Plan"  proce- 
dures m  'he  awardlm.'  of  highway  construc- 
tion contracts  .Any  delay  In  meeting  this 
l.ssue  would  allow  expenditures  to  be  made 
which  the  Comptroller  General  has  found 
to  be  Illegal  The  longer  Congress  waits  In 
acting  on  this  matter,  the  deeper  we  become 
Involved,  and  a  precedent  Is  being  firmed 
up  tor  the  Executive  Branch,  acting  on  ad- 
vice of  the  Attorney  General,  to  in  effect 
"call  the  shots"  on  O^vernment  expenditures 
rather  than  the  Comptroller  Oeneril.  the 
agent  of  Oongrees.  exercising  his  clear  au- 
thority under  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921. 


Letttr  to  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  from 
CovpTROLLiR  General  .and  Aftaih.ments 
THERe-ni 

December  2,  1969. 
Hon   Robert  C  Byrp 

Chairman.  Subcommtttee  on  DeHciencxes  and 

Supplementals   Committee  on  Appropn- 

ationx.  US.  Senate 

De.ar    Mr     Chairman      I    want    to   bring   .i 

matter  to  your  attention  which  I  think  Is  vi 

utm.ist  importance  to  the  Congress  and  to 

the  General  Accounting  Office.  This  Involves 
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the  "Philadelphia  Plan"  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber uf  minority  group  workers  In  certain 
construction  trades. 

The  basic  facts  are  ( 1 )  the  Department  of 
Labor  Issued  an  order  requiring  that  major 
construction  contracts  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  which  are  entered  into  or  financed  by 
the  United  States,  Include  commitments  by 
contractors  to  goals  of  employment  of  minor- 
ity workers  in  specified  skilled  trades:  (2)  by 
a  decision  dated  August  5,  1969,  advised  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  I  considered  the 
Plan  to  be  In  contravention  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  would  so  hold  In  pass- 
ing upon  the  legality  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  under  contracts  made  subject  to  the 
Plan;  and  (3)  the  Attorney  General  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1969,  advised  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  the  Plan  is  not  In  conflict  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act:  that  It  Is  authorized 
under  Executive  Order  No.  11246.  and  that 
It  may  be  enforced  In  awarding  Government 
contracts. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Opinion,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Plan  In  the  Philadelphia 
area,  and  It  Is  planning  to  go  ahead  In  several 
other  metropolitan  areas.  Also,  we  under- 
stand that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  adopted  the  "Philadelphia  Plan"  proce- 
dures In  the  awarding  of  highway  construc- 
tion contracts. 

Senator  &vln,  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  held  hearings 
on  this  controversy  In  October  of  this  year, 
and  I  understand  he  is  sending  a  letter  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  sug- 
gesting to  the  Committee  that  It  consider 
an  appropriation  bill  limitation  to  prevent 
the  Plan  from  being  carried  out  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia area  and  from  being  placed  in  effect 
In  other  areas. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  not  against  greater  op- 
porttmltles  for  minority  groups.  However,  we 
believe  that  actions  taken  by  the  Executive 
Branch  in  achieving  this  objective,  must 
be  In  accord  with  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congre.ss  As  started  In  our  opinion  of  August 
5.  1969,  we  beUeve  that  the  "Philadelphia 
Plan"  Is  in  conflict  with  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  Is  therefore 
unauthorized 

The  Attorney  General  in  his  opinion  of 
September  22,  1969,  concluded  with  a  state- 
ment that  the  contracting  agencies  and  their 
accountable  officers  could  rely  on  his  opin- 
ion. Considering  that  the  sole  authority 
claimed  for  the  Plan  ordered  by  the  Labor 
Department  Is  the  Executive  order  of  the 
President.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  Is  asserting  the 
power  to  use  Government  funds  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  program  not  authorized 
by  Congressional  enictment.  upon  Its  own 
determination  of  authority  and  its  own  in- 
terpretation of  pertinent  statutes,  and  con- 
trary to  an  opinion  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  whom  the  Congress  has  given  the 
authority  to  determine  the  legality  of  ex- 
penditures of  appropriated  funds,  and  whose 
actions  with  respect  thereto  were  decreed  by 
the  Congress  to  be  "final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government." 
We  believe  the  actions  of  officials  of  the 
Executive  Branch  in  this  matter  present 
such  ."serious  challenges  to  the  authority 
vested  in  the  General  -Accounting  Office  by 
the  Congress  as  to  present  a  substantial 
threat  to  the  maintenance  of  effective  legis- 
lative control  of  the  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment  funds. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  announced  intention  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Plan  to  other  major  metropolitan  areas  can 
only  create  such  widespread  doubt  and  con- 
fusion In  the  construction  industry  and  In 
the  labor  groups  Involved   (which  may  also 


be  shared  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
OoTernment's  contracting  and  fiscal  officers) 
as  to  constitute  a  major  obstacle  to  the  or- 
derly prosecution  of  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  construction.  We  further  believe 
there  is  a  definite  possibility  that,  faced  with 
a  possibility  of  not  being  able  to  obtain 
prompt  payment  under  contracts  for  such 
work  as  well  as  the  probability  of  labor  dif- 
ficulties resulting  from  their  efforts  to  com- 
ply "With  the  Plan,  many  p>otential  contractors 
will  be  reluctant  to  bid.  Of  course,  if  this 
occurs  the  Plan  will  result  In  restricting  full 
and  free  competition  as  required  by  the  pro- 
curement la'ws  and  regulations.  Also,  those 
who  do  bid  ■will  no  doubt  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  Include  In  their  bid  prices  substan- 
tial contingency  allowances  to  guard  against 
loss. 

In  view  of  the  situation  I  have  outlined, 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee give  serious  consideration  to  includ- 
ing in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill, 
1970.  which  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee, a  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  to 
finance  any  contract  requiring  a  contractor 
or  subcontractor  to  meet,  or  to  make  every 
effort  to  meet,  specified  goals  of  minority 
group  employees.  Language  to  accomplish 
this  request  Is  enclosed  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  decision 
of  August  5,  1969:  a  copy  of  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion  of  September  22,  1969:  a 
copy  of  Senator  Blrvln's  statement  of  October 

27,  1969;  a  copy  of  my  statement  of  October 

28,  1969,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee; a  copy  of  an  article  by  James  E.  Rem- 
mert,  which  appeared  in  the  November  1969, 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal, entitled  "Executive  Order  11246:  Execu- 
tive Encroachment,"  and  copies  of  recent  let- 
ters to  me  from  Senator  Ervin,  Senator  Rus- 
sell, Senator  McClellan,  Senator  Randolph, 
Senator  Jordan,  and  Congressman  Cramer.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  expression  of 
views,  I  would  point  out  that  there  are  other 
members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  who 
support  the  Plan. 

We  are  available  to  discuss  this  problem 
with  you  or  the  Appropriations  Committee 
at  any  time. 

Sincerely, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Opikion  of  Comptroller  General  Re 
Philadelphia  Plan 

ArrOTiST  5,  1969. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  refer  to  an  order 
Issued  June  27,  1969,  to  the  heads  of  all 
agencies  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Wage 
and  Labor  Standards.  Department  of  Labor. 
The  order  announced  a  revised  Philadelphia 
Plan  (effective  July  18,  1969)  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
thereto  which  require  a  program  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  by  contractors  and 
subcontractors  on  both  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  construction  projects. 

Questions  have  been  submitted  to  our  Of- 
fice by  members  of  Congress,  both  as  to  be 
propriety  of  the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan 
and  the  legal  validity  of  Executive  Order 
11246  and  of  various  implementing  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder  both  by  your  De- 
partment and  by  other  agencies.  In  view  of 
possible  conflicts  between  the  requirements 
of  the  Plan  and  the  provisions  of  Titles  "VI 
and  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Pub. 
L.  88-352,  discussions  have  been  held  be- 
fween  representatives  of  our  Office,  yotir 
Department,  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  your  Solicitor  has  furnished  to  us  a  legal 
memorandum  In  support  of  the  authority 
for  issuance  of  the  Executive  Order  as  well 
as  the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan  promul- 
gated thereunder. 


The  memorandum  presents  the  foUo'wlng 
points  in  support  of  the  legal  propriety  of 
the  Plan: 

I.  The  Executive  has  the  authority  and  the 
duty  to  require  employers  who  do  business 
with  the  Government  to  provide  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity, 

II.  The  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  did  not  deprive  the  President  of  the  au- 
thority to  regulate,  pursuant  to  Executive 
Orders,  the  employment  practices  of  Gov- 
ernment contractors. 

in.  The  revised  Philadelphia  Plan  is  law- 
ful under  the  Federal  Government's  procure- 
ment policies,  is  authorized  under  Executive 
Order  11246  and  the  implementing  regula- 
tions, and  is  lawful  under  Title  "VTI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Without  conceding  the  validity  of  all  of 
the  arguments  advanced  under  points  I 
and  II,  we  accept  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  Issue  Executive  Order  11246,  and 
the  contention  that  the  Congress  in  enact- 
ing the  Civil  Rights  Act  did  not  intend  to 
deprive  the  President  of  all  authority  to 
regulate  employment  practices  of  Govern- 
ment contractors. 

The  essential  questions  presented  to  this 
Office  by  the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan,  how- 
ever, are  (1)  whether  the  Plan  is  compatible 
with  fundEimentals  of  the  competitive  bid- 
ding process  as  It  applies  to  the  awarding  of 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  construction 
contracts,  and  (2)  whether  impositions  of 
the  specific  requirements  set  out  therein 
can  be  regarded  as  a  legally  proper  imple- 
mentation of  the  public  policy  to  prevent 
discrimination  In  employment,  which  Is 
declared  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  is 
inherent  in  the  Constitution,  or  whether 
those  requirements  so  far  transcend  the 
policy  of  nondiscrimination,  by  making  race 
or  national  origin  a  determinative  factor  in 
employment,  as  to  conflict  with  the  limita- 
tions expressly  imposed  by  the  Eict  or  with 
the  basic  constitutional  concept  of  equality. 
Our  interest  and  authority  In  the  matter 
exists  by  virtue  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
our  Office  by  the  Congress  to  audit  all  ex- 
penditures of  appropriated  funds,  which 
necessarily  involves  the  determination  of 
the  legality  of  such  expenditures,  includ- 
ing the  legality  of  contracts  obligating  the 
Government  to  payment  of  such  funds.  Au- 
thority has  been  specifically  conferred  on 
this  Office  to  render  decisions  to  the  heads 
of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, prior  to  the  incurring  of  any  obliga- 
tions, with  respect  to  the  legality  of  any 
action  contemplated  by  them  involving  ex- 
penditures of  appropriated  funds,  and  this 
authority  has  been  exercised  continuously 
by  our  Office  since  Its  creation  whenever  any 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  a  proposed 
action  has  been  raised,  whether  by  submis- 
sion by  an  agency  head,  or  by  complaint  or 
an  interested  party,  or  by  information  coming 
to  our  attention  in  the  course  of  our  other 
operations. 

The  incorporation  into  the  terms  of  solici- 
tations for  Government  contracts  of  condi- 
tions or  requirements  concerning  wages  and 
other  employment  conditions  or  practices 
has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  decisions  by 
this  Office,  many  of  which  will  be  found 
enumerated  In  our  decision  at  42  Comp.  Gen. 
1.  The  rule  invariably  applied  in  such  cases 
has  been  that  any  contract  conditions  or 
stipulations  which  tend  to  restrict  the  full 
and  free  competition  required  by  the  pro- 
curement laws  and  regulations  are  unau- 
thorized, unless  they  are  reasonably  req- 
viisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
leeislatlve  purposes  of  the  appropriation  in- 
volved or  other  law.  Furthermore,  where 
the  Congress  in  enacting  a  statute  covering 
the  subject  matter  of  such  conditions  has 
specifically  prohibited  certain  actions,  no 
administrative  authority  can  lawfully  im- 
pose any  requirements  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  contravene   such   prohibitions. 
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It  is  within  the  framework  of  these  prin- 
ciples that  we  consider  the  order  promul- 
gating   the   revised    Philadelphia    Plan 

The  Assistant  Secretary's  order  stat-ea  the 
policy  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance lOPCCi  that  no  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts shall  b*  awarded  for  Federal  and 
federaily  assisted  construction  in  the  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  area  i  Including  the 
counties  of  Bucks.  Chester.  Delaware.  Mont- 
gomery, and  Philadelphia  I  on  projects  whose 
coat  exceeds  1500  000  unless  the  bidder  sub- 
mits an  acceptable  afflrraatlve  action  pro- 
gram which  shall  Include  specific  goals  of 
minority  manpower  utilization,  meeting  the 
standards  included  in  the  invitation  or  other 
solicitations  for  bids  In  trades  utilizing  the 
seven  classlflcatlons  of  employees  specified 
therein 

The  order  further  relates  that  enforcement 
of  the  nondiscrimination  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion requirements  of  Executive  Order  11246 
has  posed  sp>eclal  problems  In  the  construc- 
tion trsules:  that  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors must  hire  a  new  employee  complement 
for  each  construction  Job  and  out  of  necessity 
or  convenience  they  rely  on  the  construc- 
tion craft  unions  as  their  prln.e  or  sole 
source  of  ,helr  labor:  that  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  and  or  established  custom 
between  CBttstructlon  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors ".and  unions  frequently  provide 
for.  or  result  in.  exclusive  hiring  hails:  that 
even  where  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment contains  no  such  .Tiring  hall  provi- 
sions )r  the  'ustom  is  not  .'igld  as  a  practical 
matter  most  people  working  the  specified 
classifications  are  referred  to  the  Jobs  by  the 
unions:  and  that  because  of  these  hiring  ar- 
rangements referral  by  i  union  is  a  virtual 
necessity  for  obtaining  empIo>-ment  In  union 
construction  project.^,  which  constitute  the 
bulk  of  L'onxnerclal  construction 

It  IS  also  stated  that  because  of  the  ex- 
clusionary practices  of  labor  organizations, 
there  traditionally  have  been  only  a  small 
number  of  Negroes  employed  in  the  seven 
trades  and  that  unions  in  these  trades  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  still  have  only  about  1  6 
percent  minority  group  membership  and  they 
continue  to  engage  In  practices  including  the 
granting  .jf  referral  priorities  to  union  mem- 
bers and  to  persons  who  have  work  ex- 
perience under  union  contracts,  'ji-hlch  result 
m  few  Negroes  being  referred  for  employ- 
ment The  OFXrc  found,  therefore,  that  spe- 
cial measure.s  requiring  bidders  to  commit 
themselves  to  ^ipecific  g'.wls  of  minority  man- 
power utiliuatlon  were  needed  r^y  provide 
equal  employment  opportunity  In  the  seven 
trades 

Section  7  of  the  .Assistant  Secretary  s  order 
of  June  27  indicates  that  the  revised  Plan  is 
to  be  implemented  by  including  m  the  solici- 
tation for  bids  a  notice  substantially  similar 
to  one  labeled  ".■\ppendlx  '  which  Is  attached 
to  the  order  Such  notice  would  state  the 
ranges  of  minority  manpower  utilization  las 
determined  bv  the  OFCC  .Area  Coordinator  In 
cooperation  with  'he  Federal  contracting  or 
administering  agencies  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  I  which  would  con.stiiute  an  acceptable 
affirmative  action  program,  and  would  require 
the  bidder  to  submit  his  specific  goals  m  the 
following  form 

Ideniificat'.on  of  trade 
Eit  total  employment  for  the  trade  on 

the  contract 

\umber  of  minority  group  emploijee^ 

Participation  m  a  mulri-employer  program 

approved   bv  OFCC  would   be  acceptable   m 

lieu  of  a  goal  for  the  trade  involved  in  such 

program 

The  notice  also  provides  that  the  con- 
tractor will  obtain  similar  goals  from  his 
subcontractors  who  will  perform  work  In  the 
involved  'rades.  and  that  Failure  of  the  sub- 
contrac'or  to  achieve  his  goal  will  be  'rea'ed 
in  the  same  manner  as  such  failure  by  the 
prime  contractor  prescribed  In  Section  6  of 


the  Order  •  •  •  Since  Section  8  of  the  or- 
der contains  nothing  relative  to  failure,  we 
assume  the  intended  reference  is  to  Section 
8    which  reads  as  follows 

Poit-aurard  rornpltance 
a    Each   agency  shall    review  contractors' 
and    subcontractors'    employment    practices 
during  the   performance  of  the  contract    If 
the  goals  set   forth  in   the  affirmative  action 
program  are  being  met.  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor will  be  presumed  to  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  Executive  Or- 
der   11246.   as   amended,    unless   It    comes   to 
the  agency's  attention  that  such  contractor 
or  subcontractor  is  not  providing  equal  em- 
ployment opporttinlty    In  the  event  of  fail- 
ure  to   meet   the  goals,   the  contractor  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that 
he  made  every  gt*r>d  faith  effort  to  meet  his 
commitment     In    any    proceeding    In    which 
such  good  faith  performance  Is  in  Issue,  the 
contractors  entire  compliance  pfisture  shall 
be  reviewed  and  evaluated  In  the  process  of 
considering     the     Imposition     of     sanctions 
Where  the  agency  finds  that  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  has   failed   to  comply  with 
•he   requirements  of  Executive  Order    11246. 
the  implementing  regulations  and  its  obliga- 
tions   under   Its   affirmative   action   program, 
the  agency  shall  take  such  action  and  im- 
pose such   sanctions   as   mav   lie  appropriate 
tinder  the   Executive  Order  and   the   regula- 
tions  Such  noncompliance  by  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  shall  he  'aken  Into  consid- 
eration  by   Federal   agencies   in   determining 
whether    such    contractor    or    subcontractor 
can   comply    with    the    requirements   of    Ex- 
ecutive  Order    11246  and   is   therefore  a    re- 
sponsible prospective  coturacttir'  within  the 
meaning  of   the   Federal   procurement    regu- 
lations 

b  It  Is  no  excuse  that  the  union  with 
which  the  contractor  has  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  failed  to  refer  minority 
employees  Dlscrimln  itlon  in  referral  for  em- 
ployment, even  if  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
a  collective  bargaining  .igreement.  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  .National  I„ibor  Relations  .Act 
and  Title  V^I  of  the  Civil  Rljthts  .Act  of 
1964  It  IS  the  longstanding  uniform  pol- 
icy of  OFCC  that  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors have  .1  responsibility  to  provide  equal 
employment  opportunity  if  they  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  Pederallv-involved  contracts  To 
the  extent  they  have  delegated  the  respon- 
sibility for  some  of  their  employment  prac- 
tices to  some  other  ore.i nlz.it Ion  or  agency 
which  prevents  the,^  from  meeting  'heir  ob- 
ligations pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11246. 
as  amended,  such  contractors  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  compliance  with  Executive 
Order  11246.  as  amended,  or  the  Implement- 
ing rules,  regulations  and  orders   " 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  submission  of 
goals  by  the  successful  bidder  would  oper- 
ate to  make  the  requirement  (or  every  good 
faith  effort"  to  attain  such  goals  a  part  of 
his  contractual  obligation  ufxin  award  of 
a  contract  The  provisions  of  Section  8  of 
the  order  would  therefore  become  a  part  of 
the  contract  specifications  againrt  which  the 
■ontractor's  performance  would  be  judged  in 
the  event  he  falls  to  attain  his  stated  goals. 
Just  as  much  as  his.  st.ited  goals  become  a 
part  of  the  contract  specifications  against 
'Which  his  performance  will  be  Judged  In  the 
event  he  does  attain  his  stated  goals 

As  indicated  at  page  4  of  the  order,  the 
original  Phll.-idelphia  Plan  w.vs  su.spended  be- 
cause it  contravened  the  principles  of  com- 
petitive bidding  Such  contravention  resulted 
from  the  imposition  of  requirements  on  bid- 
ders, after  bid  opening,  which  were  not  spe- 
cifically set  ')ut  in  the  solicitation  The  pres- 
ent statement  of  .»  specific  numerical  ran^;e 
into  which  a  bidder  s  affirmative  action  goals 
must  fall  Is  apparently  designed  to  meet,  and 
reasonably  satisfies,  the  requirement  for  spec- 
ificity 

However,    we    have    serious    doubts    cover- 


ing the  main  objective  of  the  Plan,  which  Is 
to  require  bidders  to  commit  themselves  to 
make  every  go<->d  faith  effort  to  employ  speci- 
fied numbers  of  minority  group  tradesmen  in 
the  performance  of  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted contracts  .ind  subcontracts 

The  pertinent  public  policy  with  resp>ect 
t.)  employment  practices  of'  an  employer 
which  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  un- 
lawful discrimination  is  set  out  in  Titles  VI 
and  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  Title  VI, 
concerning  federally  assisted  programs,  pro- 
vides In  section  601  1 42  U  S  C  2000d)  that 
no  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  lace.  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be  de- 
nied the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under,  any  program  or  activity 
receiving    Federal    financial    assistance 

Section  703(ai  (42  USC.  20O0e-2(al  i  of 
Title  WI  states  the  public  policy  concerning 
employer  employment  practices  by  declar- 
ing It  to  be  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
for  an  employer  i  1  i  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire 
or  to  discharge  any  Individual,  or  otherwise 
to  discriminate  against  any  Individual  with 
respect  to  his  compxensatlon,  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  privileges  of  employment,  because  of 
such  individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin;  or  (2l  to  limit,  segregate,  or 
classify  his  employees  in  any  way  which  would 
deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of 
emplONinent  opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affeot  his  status  lis  an  employee,  be- 
cause of  such  Individual's  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  Section  705(ai  (42 
use  2000e-4i  a»  i  creates  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  and  section 
713(ai,  Rules  and  Regulations  (42  US  C. 
2000e-l2(a)  i,  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  have  authority  from  time  to  time  to 
issue,  iunend,  or  rescind  suitable  procedural 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
that  title. 

The  public  policy  regarding  labor  organiza- 
tion practices  is  delineated  In  section  703(c) 
1 42  USC.  2000e-2(c)  )  wherein  It  Is  stateo 
that  it  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  labor  organization  ( 1 1  to  ex- 
clude or  to  expel  from  Its  membership,  or 
otherwise  to  discriminate  against,  any  Indi- 
vidual because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  national  origin:  (2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or 
classify  Us  membership  or  to  cla.sslfy  or  fail 
or  refuse  to  refer  for  employment  any  Indi- 
vidual m  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  would  limit  such  ein- 
ployment  opportunities  or  otherwise  adverse- 
ly affect  his  status  as  .an  employee  or  as  an 
applicant  for  employment,  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin:  or  i3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to 
cause  an  employer  '^  discriminate  against  an 
individual   in   violation  of   that  section. 

Whether  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  re- 
quiring a  bidder  to  commit  himself  to  hire — 
or  make  everv-  cood  faith  effort  to  hire — 
at  least  the  minimum,  number  of  minority 
group  employees  specified  In  the  ranges  es- 
tablished for  the  designated  trades  is.  in  fact, 
a  "quota"  system  i  and  therefore  admittedly 
contrary  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act)  or  Is  a 
"goal"  system.  Is  in  our  view  largely  a  matter 
of  semantics,  and  tends  to  divert  attention 
from  the  end  result  of  the  Plan- that  con- 
tractors commit  themselves  to  making  race 
or  national  origin  a  factor  for  consideration 
In  obtaining  their  employees 

We  view  the  imposition  of  such  a  require- 
ment on  employers  engaged  In  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  construction  to  be  In  con- 
flict with  the  intent  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  above  provisions  of  the  act  which  make 
It  an  unlawful  employment  practice  to  use 
race  or  national  origin  as  a  basis  for  employ- 
ment Further,  we  believe  that  requiring  an 
employer  to  abandon  his  customary  practice 
(it  hiring  through  a  local  union  because  of 
a  racial  or  national  origin  Imbalance  In  the 
local  unions  and.  under  the  threat  of  sane- 
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tlons,  to  make  "every  good  faith  effort"  to 
employ  the  number  of  minority  group  trades- 
men sjjeclfled  in  his  bid  from  sources  out- 
side the  union  If  the  workers  referred  by  the 
union  do  not  include  a  sufficient  number  of 
minority  group  personnel,  are  in  conflict 
with  section  703(])  of  the  act  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-2(Ji)    which  provides  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  subchapter 
shall  be  Interpreted  to  require  any  employer, 
employment  agency,  labor  organization,  or 
Joint  labor-management  committee  subject 
to  this  subchapter  to  grant  preferential 
treatment  to  any  Individual  or  to  any  group 
because  of  the  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  of  such  Individual  or  group 
on  account  of  an  imbalance  which  may  ex- 
ist with  respect  to  the  total  number  or  per- 
centage of  persons  of  any  race,  color,  rellgflon, 
sex.  or  national  origin  employed  by  any  em- 
ployer, referred  or  classified  for  employment 
by  any  employment  agency  or  labor  organi- 
sation, admitted  to  membership  or  classified 
by  any  labor  organization,  or  admitted  to, 
or  employed  in,  any  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  program,  in  comparison  with  the 
total  number  of  percentage  of  persons  of 
such  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  in  any  community.  State,  section,  or 
other  area,  or  in  the  available  work  force  In 
any  community,  State,  section,  or  other 
area  "  (Italic  added.) 

While  the  legislative  history  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  replete  with  statements  by 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  that  Title  VII 
prohibits  the  use  of  race  or  national  origin 
as  a  basis  for  hiring,  we  believe  a  reference 
to  a  few  of  such  clarlfj-tng  explanations  will 
suffice  to  further  show  the  specific  Intent  of 
Congress  In  such  respect  when  enacting  that 
title.  At  page  6549,  Volume  110,  Part  5,  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  following  explana- 
tion by  Senator  Humphrey  is  set  out: 

"•  •  •  As  a  longstanding  friend  of  the 
American  worker,  I  would  not  support  this 
fair  and  reasonable  equal  employment  op- 
portunity provision  If  it  would  have  any 
harmful  effect  on  unions.  The  truth  is  that 
this  title  forbids  discriminating  against  any- 
one on  account  of  race  This  is  the  simple 
and  complete  truth  about  title  VII, 

The  able  Senators  in  charge  of  title  VII 
(Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Case)  will  comment  at 
greater  length  on  this  matter. 

"Contrary  to  the  allegations  of  some  op- 
ponents of  this  title,  there  Is  nothing  In  it 
that  will  give  any  power  to  the  Commission 
or  to  any  court  to  require  hiring,  firing  or 
promotion  of  employees  in  order  to  meet  a 
racial  'quota'  or  to  achieve  a  certain  racial 
balance. 

"That  bugaboo  has  been  brought  up  a 
dozen  times:  but  it  is  nonexistent.  In  fact, 
the  very  opposite  is  true.  Title  VII  prohibits 
discrimination  In  effect.  It  says  that  race. 
religion,  and  national  origin  are  not  to  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  hiring  and  firing.  Title 
VII  Is  designed  to  encourage  hiring  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  qualifications,  not  race 
or  religion."  (Italic  added.) 

In  an  interpretative  memorandum  of  Title 
VII  submitted  Jointly  by  Senator  Clark  and 
Senator  Case,  fl(X)r  managers  of  that  leg- 
islation in  the  Senate,  it  Is  stated  (page 
7213,  Volume  110,  Part  6,  Congressional 
Record )  : 

With  the  exception  noted  above,  therefore, 
section  704  prohibits  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  concept  of  discrimination  Is  vague.  In 
fact  it  is  clear  and  simple  and  has  no  hidden 
meanings  To  discriminate  is  to  make  a 
rtistlnction,  to  make  a  difference  In  treat- 
ment or  favor,  and  those  distinctions  or  dif- 
ferences in  treatment  or  favor  which  are 
prohibited  by  section  704  are  those  which 
are  based  on  any  five  of  the  forbidden  cri- 
teria: race,  color,  religion,  sex,  and  national 


origin.  Any  other  criterion  or  qualification 
for  employment  Is  not  affected  by  this  title. 
"There  is  no  requirement  In  title  VII  that 
an  employer  maintain  a  racial  balance  In 
his  work  force.  On  the  contrary,  any  de- 
liberate attempt  to  maintain  a  racial  bal- 
ance, whatever  such  a  balance  may  be,  would 
Involve  a  violation  of  title  VII  t>ecause  main- 
taining such  a  balance  would  require  an  em- 
ployer to  hire  or  to  refuse  to  hire  on  the 
bafls  of  race.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
discrimination  Is  prohibited  as  to  any  Indi- 
vidual. 'While  the  presence  or  absence  of 
other  members  of  the  same  minority  group 
In  the  work  force  may  be  a  relevant  factor 
In  determining  whether  In  a  given  case  a  de- 
cision to  hire  or  to  refuse  to  hire  was  based 
on  race,  color,  etc..  It  Is  only  one  factor,  and 
the  question  In  each  case  would  be  whether 
that   Individual   was   discriminated   against, 

"There  is  no  requirement  In  title  vn  that 
employers  abandon  bona  fide  qualification 
tests  where,  because  of  differences  In  back- 
ground and  education,  members  of  some 
groups  are  able  to  perform  better  on  these 
tests  than  members  of  other  groups.  An  em- 
ployer may  set  his  qualifications  as  high  as 
he  likes,  he  may  test  to  determine  which 
applicants  have  these  qualifications,  and  he 
may  hire,  assign,  and  promote  on  the  basis 
of  test  performance. 

"Title  VII  would  have  no  effect  on  estab- 
lished seniority  rights.  Its  effect  Is  prospec- 
tive and  not  retrospective.  Thus,  for  example. 
If  a  business  haa  been  discriminating  In  the 
past  and  as  a  result  has  an  all-white  working 
force,  when  the  title  comes  Into  effect  the 
employer's  obligation  would  be  slmplv  to  fill 
future  vacancies  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  He  would  not  be  obliged — or  Indeed, 
permitted — to  fire  whites  In  order  to  hire 
Negroes,  or  to  prefer  Negroes  for  future 
vacancies,  or,  once  Negroes  are  hired,  to  give 
them  special  seniority  rights  at  the  expense 
of  the  white  workers  hired  earlier.  (However, 
where  waiting  lists  for  employment  or  train- 
ing are,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
title,  maintained  on  a  dlscrlmlnatorv  basis, 
the  use  of  such  lists  after  the  title  takes 
effect  may  be  held  an  unla'wful  subterfuge 
to  accomplish  discrimination.)"  (Italic 
added.) 

At  page  7218  of  'Volume  110  the  following 
oblectlons,  which  had  been  raised  during 
debate  to  the  provisions  of  Title  'VTI.  and 
answers  thereto  by  Senator  Clark  are  prlnte'^  ■ 

"Oblectlon:  Under  the  bill,  employers  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  hire  or  promote  on  th- 
basis  of  merit  and  performance. 

"Answer:  Nothing  in  the  bill  will  Interfere 
with  merit,  hiring,  or  merit  promotion.  TTie 
bill  simply  eliminates  consideration  of  color 
from  the  decision  to  hire  or  promote. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Objection:  The  bill  would  require  em- 
ployers to  establish  quotas  for  nonwhltes  In 
proportion  to  the  percentage  of  nonwhltes 
In  the  labor  market  area. 

"Answer:  Quotas  are  themselves  discrimi- 
natory." 

While,  as  indicated  above,  we  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Plan  affecting  employers 
who  hire  through  unions  conflict  with  sec- 
tion 703 (J)  or  Title  'VII,  and  that  the  above 
statement  by  Senator  Humphrey  further  In- 
dicates that  the  act  was  not  Intended  to 
affect  valid  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
we  further  believe  that  the  appropriate  direc- 
tion of  any  administrative  action  to  be  taken 
where  It  is  the  policy  of  a  union  to  refer  only 
white  workers  to  emwloyers  on  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  construction  Is  Indicated 
In  the  following  question  and  answer  set 
forth  In  the  interpretative  memorandum  by 
Senator  Clark  Case  (page  7217,  Volume  110) : 

"Question.  If  an  employer  obtains  his  em- 
ployees from  a  union  hiring  hall  through 
operation  of  his  labor  contract  Is  he  In  fact 
the  true  employer  from  the  standpoint  of 


discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  when  he  exercises  no  choice 
In  their  selection?  If  the  hiring  hall  sends 
white  males  Is  the  employer  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination within  the  meaning  of  this  title? 
If  he  is  not,  then  further  safeguards  must 
be  provided  to  protect  him  from  endless  pros- 
ecution under  the  authority  of  this  title. 

"Answer.  An  employer  who  obtains  his  em- 
ployees from  a  union  hiring  hall  through 
operation  of  a  labor  contract  Is  still  an  em- 
ployer. If  the  hiring  hall  discriminates 
against  Negroes,  and  sends  him  only  whites, 
he  Is  not  guilty  of  discrimination — but  the 
union  hiring  hall  would  be." 

We  believe  It  Is  especially  pertinent  to 
note  that  the  "Findings"  stated  In  section  4 
of  the  order  of  June  27  as  the  basis  for 
issuance  thereof,  consist  almost  entirely  of 
a  recital  of  practices  of  unions,  rather  than 
of  contractors  or  employers.  Thus,  in  at- 
tempting to  place  upon  the  contractors  the 
burden  of  overcoming  the  effects  of  union 
practices,  the  order  appears  to  evince  a  pol- 
icy in  conflict  with  the  Interpretation  of  the 
legislation  as  stated  by  its  sponsors. 

In  this  connection  your  Solicitor's  memo- 
randum contends  that  the  principle  of  Im- 
posing affirmative  action  programs  on  con- 
tractors for  employment  of  administratively 
determined  numbers  of  minority  group 
tradesmen,  when  such  programs  are  for  tho 
purpose  of  correcting  the  effects  of  discrim- 
ination by  unions  prior  to  the  Civil  Right* 
Act  of  1964,  Is  supported  by  the  decisions  in 
Quarles  v.  Philip  Morris,  279  F.  Supp.  505; 
U.S.  V.  Local  189.  U  P.P.  and  Croum  Zeller- 
bach  Corp..  282  F.  Supp  39;  and  Local  53  of 
Heat  and  Frost  Insulators  v.  Vogler,  407  F. 
2d  1047.  We  find,  however,  that  decisions  of 
the  courts  have  differed  materially  in  such 
respect;  see  Griggs  v.  Duke  Power,  292  P. 
Supp.  243;  Dobbins  v.  Local  212,  292  F.  Supp. 
413;  and  U.S.  v.  Porter,  296  F.  Supp.  40. 

Additionally,  your  Solicitor's  memorandum 
cites  cases  Involving  affirmative  desegregation 
of  school  faculties  (  U.S.  v.  Jefferson  County, 
372  P.  2d  836  1 1966) ,  and  U.S.  v.  Montgomery 
County,  289  P.  Supp.  647.  affirmed  37  L'W 
4461  (1969)  In  particular).  However,  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  factual  and 
legal  situations  Involved  in  those  cases  and 
the  matter  at  hand.  The  cited  school  deci- 
sions required  reallocation  of  portions  of 
existing  school  faculties  in  implementation 
of  the  requirement  for  desegregation  of  dual 
public  school  systems,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  race,  as  such  re- 
quirement was  set  out  In  the  1954  and  1955 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Broicn 
V.  Board  of  Education  cases  (347  US.  483 
and  349  U.S.  294) .  In  the  Brown  cases  deseg- 
regation of  faculties  wtis  regarded  as  one  of 
the  keys  to  desegregation  of  the  schools,  and 
in  the  Jefferson  County  case  the  court  read 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  as  a  con- 
gressional mandate  for  a  change  in  pace  and 
method  of  enforcing  the  desegregation  of 
racially  segregated  school  systems,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Broum   decisions. 

The  requirements  of  the  revised  Phila- 
delphia Plan  do  not  involve  a  comparable 
situation.  Even  if  the  present  composition 
of  an  employer's  work  force  or  the  member- 
ship of  a  union  Is  the  result  of  past  dis- 
crimination, there  is  no  requirement  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution,  by  a  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  for  an  employer  or  a  union  to  affirmative- 
ly desegregate  Its  personnel  or  membership. 
The  distinction  becomes  more  apparent 
when  It  is  recognized  that  the  order  of  June 
27  pertains  to  hiring  practices  of  an  em- 
ployer. Hiring  was  not  at  Issue  In  the  school 
cases,  and  those  cases  do  not  purport  to 
hold  that  a  school  district  must,  or  even  may. 
correct  a  racial  Imbalance  in  its  faculty  by 
affirmatively  requiring  that  a  stated  pro- 
portion  of   Its   teachers   shall   be   hired    on 
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the  bMl4  of  rac«  To  the  contrary  the  court 
recognized  in  ita  decision  m  the  Jfijer&on 
County  cue  i  page  S84)  that  the  "mandate 
of  Brown  •  •  •  forblda  the  discriminatory 
consideration  of  race  in  faculty  selection  " 
and  such  conalderation  is  expreaely  prohib- 
ited by  section  VIII  of  the  courts  decree  in 
Appendix  A  of  that  case 

The  recital  in  section  8b  3  of  the  order 
(and  in  the  prescribed  forn^  of  notice  to  be 
Included  in  the  invitation  i  that  the  con- 
tractor's commitment  ■la  not  intended  and 
shall  not  be  used  to  discriminate  against 
any  quallfled  applicant  or  employee"  la  in 
our  opinion  the  statement  of  a  practical 
ImpoealblUty  If,  for  example,  a 'contractor 
requires  20  plumbers  and  la  committed  to 
a  goal  of  employment  of  at  leaat  Ave  m>m 
minority  groups,  every  nonminorlty  appli- 
cant for  employment  in  excess  of  15  would, 
solely  by  reaaon  of  his  race  or  national 
origin,  be  prejudiced  in  hla  opportunity  for 
employment,  because  the  contractor  la  com- 
mitted to  make  every  effort  to  employ  nve 
applicants  from  minority  groups 

In  your  Solicitors  n:iemorandum  it  is  ar- 
gued that  the  "straw  man"  sometimes  used 
in  oppoeitlon  to  the  Plan  la  that  It  would 
require  a  contractor  to  discriminate  against 
a  better  qualitled  white  craftaman  in  favor 
of  a  less  quilj'ned  bl.-iclc  "  We  believe  this 
obscures  the  point  involved,  since  it  intro- 
duces the  element  of  skill  or  competence 
whereas  the  essential  question  u  whether 
the  Plan  would  require  the  contractor  tu 
select  a  black  craftsman  over  an  equaliy 
quallfled  white  one  We  see  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  contractor  in  the  situation  posed 
above  would  believe  he  would  be  e.xpected 
to  employ  the  black  applicant  at  least  until 
he  had  reached  his  i?oal  of  rive  nonmlnonty 
grtjup  employees,  and  that  if  he  fiiiled  to 
achieve  that  j?oai  his  empioymeiu  if  ,i  white 
craftaman  when  an  e<^ually  quallfled  black 
one  was  available  could  be  -onslcler*^!  a  fail- 
ure to  use  every  good  faith  effort  In  our 
view  such  preferential  status  .r  treatment 
would  constitute  discrimination  against  the 
white  worker  solely  on  the  basis  of  -oior 
and  therefore  would  be  contrary  to  -ae  ex- 
press prohibition  both  of  t!-.e  i";v!I  Rights 
Act  and  r^f   -.he   Executive  order 

ft  is  \\Mi  .-ontended  in  yoiir  Solicitor  s  mem- 
orandum that  suostantlal  Judicial  support 
for  administrative  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams requiring  commitment*  .'or  contrac- 
tors for  employment  of  specified  mimbers  of 
minority  group  tradesmen  is  contained  in 
the  decision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  in 
Wemer  v  Cuyahoga  Community  College  Dis- 
trict. 19  Ohio  3t  2d  —  (July  2,  1969 1  That 
decision  upheld  the  award  of  a  federally  as- 
sisted construction  contract  to  the  second 
low  bidder  aa  a  proper  action  m  implemen- 
tation )f  the  policies  of  the  Civil  Rlgnt.s  Act 
of  1964.  after  appn:>val  )f  award  to  the  ;ow 
bidder  was  withheld  bv  the  Federal  agencv 
Involved  for  failure  of  the  low  bidder  to  sub- 
mit an  affirmaMve  action  program  •  Including 
m.:inning  tables  for  minority  gr<jup  -rades- 
men  i  which  was  acceptable  to  that  .igency 
pursuant  to  an  OPCC  plan  established  for 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

While  the  decision  In  Weiner  case  ■  which 
was  a  majority  opinion  by  Ave  of  the  Justlcea 
with  dissenting  opinions  by  twoi  haa  some 
bearing  on  the  issues  here  involved,  since  'he 
decision  appears  to  be  based  !n  subs  tan  rial 
part  on  the  conflicting  opinions  of  Federal 
courts  cited  earlier  we  do  not  t)elleve  the  de- 
cision can  be  considered  as  -ontroUlng  preif- 
dent  for  -he  validity  of  'he  revised  Phila- 
delphia Plan 

In  support  of  the  required  procedure. 
which  is  admitted  at  page  33  of  the  SoUci- 
*o.-s  memorandum  to  require  contractors  to 
tak?  actions  w.hich  are  based  on  race,  the 
memorandum  relies  upon  the  acceptance  by 
the  courts,  in  school,  housing  and  voting 
cases,  of  the  osc  of  race  as  a  valid  considera- 
tion m  fashioning  relief  to  overcome  the  ef- 
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focts  of  pMt  discrimination  Aside  from  other 
distinctions,  we  believe  there  is  a  material 
difference  between  the  situation  In  those 
cases,  where  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  individuals  to  vote  or  t<;>  have  un- 
segregated  educational  or  housing  facilities 
does  not  rleprlve  any  member  of  a  majority 
group  of  his  rights,  and  the  situation  In  the 
employment  Held,  where  the  hiring  of  a  mi- 
nority worker  is  .me  of  a  ►tr  Mip  whose  num- 
ber Is  limited  by  the  employers  needs,  in 
preference  to  one  of  the  majority  group  pre- 
cludes the  employment  of  the  latter  In  other 
words  in  those  cases  there  is  present  no 
element  of  reverse  discrimination,  but  only 
the  correction  of  the  illegal  denial  >if  minor- 
ity right*,  leaving  the  majority  m  the  full 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  correspond- 
ing rights 

In  addition  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
In  those  cases  the  Judicial  relief  ordered  Is 
directed  squarely  at  the  parties  responsible 
for  the  deniai  of  rtghu,  and  wo  therefor«  do 
not  consider  them  as  supporting  require- 
ments to  be  complied  with  by  contractors 
who.  under  the  findings  of  the  Plan,  are 
thomaelves  more  the  victims  than  the  insti- 
gators of  the  pskst  dlscrtminatory  practices 
of  the  labor  unions  Moreover,  in  the  court 
cases  the  remedies  are  applied  after  Judicial 
determination  that  effective  discrimination 
la  In  fact  being  practiced  oir  fostered  by  the 
defendants,  whereas  the  Plan  Is  a  blanket 
administrative  mandate  for  remedial  action 
to  be  taken  by  all  contractors  In  ;an  attempt 
to  cure  the  evlU  resulting  from  union  ac- 
tions, without  specific  reference  to  any  past 
or  existing  actions  or  practices  by  the  con- 
tractors. 

While  It  may  be  true,  as  stated  In  the 
Plan,  "that  special  measures  are  required  to 
provide  equal  emplovnaent  opporlunily  In 
these  seven  trades."  it  is  our  opinion  that  Im- 
position of  a  responsibility  upon  Govern- 
ment contractors  to  incur  additional  ex- 
penses In  affirmative  .action  prognuns  which 
are  directed  to  overcoming  the  present  effects 
of  past  discrimination  by  labor  luilons.  would 
require  the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  m  .1  maimer  not  contemplated  bv  the 
Congress  If,  .as  stated  In  the  Plan,  dtscrlml- 
naUon  In  referral  Is  prohibited  bv  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  Title  \'Tr  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  the  reme<lles  provlde<l  bv  the  Congress 
m  those  acta  should  be  followed  See  also  In 
this  connecuon  section  207  of  Executive 
Order  11246 

While.  .IS  Indicated  In  the  f.  regolng  opin- 
ions and  m  your  Solicitors  memorandum, 
the  President  is  sworn  to  "presen-e,  protect 
and  defend  the  Constitution  if  the  United 
States."  we  question  whether  the  executive 
departments  ;u-e  required.  In  the  absence  of 
a  definitive  and  controlling  opinion  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  a.s- 
sess  the  relative  merits  of  .nnfllcting  opinions 
'  f  the  lower  courts,  ind  embark  ■.ifx.n  a 
course  of  aJnrmatlve  action,  ba^ed  upon  the 
result*  of  such  as-sessment.  which  appears  to 
be  in  conflict  with  the  expres.sed  intent  of 
the  Congress  In  duly  enacted  legislation  on 
the  same  subject 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
while  the  phriu>e  "afflrmailve  action"  was  in- 
cluded m  the  Executive  order  10925)  which 
was  in  effect  at  the  time  Congress  was  de- 
bating the  bllU  which  were  subsequently 
enacted  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  no 
specific  alHmiatlve  action  requirements  of 
the  kind  here  involved  had  been  Impoeed 
upon  contractf>rs  under  authority  of  'hat 
Executive  order  at  that  time,  and  we  there- 
fore do  not  think  It  can  lie  .'uccessfuUy  con- 
tended that  Congreee,  In  rec.vni.'lng  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Executive  order  luid  In  falling 
to  speclflcally  legislate  agaln.st  It.  was  ap- 
proving or  ratifying  the  tj-pe  or  method.s  of 
affirmative  action  which  vour  IJep.irtment 
now  proposes  to  Impose  upon  conuactors 

We  recognize  that   both   your  Department 
and  the  Department   of  Justice   have  found 


the  Pl»n  to  be  legml  and  we  have  given  most 
serious  consideration  to  their  positions.  How- 
ever, until  the  authority  for  any  agency  to 
Impose  or  require  conditions  in  Invitations 
for  bids  on  Federal  or  federally  assisted  con- 
struction which  obligate  bidders,  contrac- 
tors, or  subcontractors,  to  consider  the  race 
or  national  origin  of  their  employees  or  pro- 
spective employees  for  such  construction,  is 
clearly  and  flrmly  established  by  the  weigh- 
of  Judicial  precedent,  or  by  additional  stat- 
utes, we  must  conclude  that  conditions  of 
the  type  proposed  by  the  revised  Philadel- 
phia Plan  are  in  conflict  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  19<I4.  and  we  will  necessarily  have  to 
so  construe  and  apply  the  act  In  passing 
upon  the  legality  of  matters  involving  ex- 
pendltiu-es  of  appropriated  funds  for  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  construction  projects. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  observed  that  by 
section  706(d)  of  the  act,  Congress  charges 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission with  the  specific  responsibility  ol 
making  reports  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  on  the  cause  of  and  means  of  elim- 
inating discrimination  and  making  such 
recommeTulatioTu  for  further  leffislation  as 
may  appear  desirable  That  provision,  we  be- 
lieve, not  only  prescribes  the  procedure  for 
correcting  any  deficiencies  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  but  also  shows  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  reserve  for  lu  own  Judgment  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  additional  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  categories  or  nondiscrimina- 
tion requirement,  or  the  imposition  upon 
employers  of  any  additional  requirements 
for  assuring  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

We  realize  that  our  conclusions  as  set  out 
above  may  disrupt  the  programs  and  objec- 
tives of  your  Department,  and  may  cause 
concern  among  members  of  minority  groups 
who  may  believe  that  racial  balance  or  equal 
representation  on  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted construction  projects  Is  required  under 
the  1964  act,  the  Executive  order,  or  the 
Constitution.  Desirable  as  these  objectives 
may  be.  we  cannot  agree  to  their  attain- 
ment by  the  imposition  of  requirements  on 
contractors.  In  their  performance  of  Federal 
or  federally-aaslsted  contracts,  which  the 
Congress  has  specifically  indicated  would  be 
improper  or  prohibited  m  Ciarrylng  out  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  the  1964  act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ei^R  B.   Staats. 

Comptroller  General  ff  the  United  States. 

I  Opinion   of   Attorney   General   re  Philadel- 
phia plan) 

OmCX  OF  THX  Attorntt  Oknesal, 
Washington.   DC,   September  22,   1969. 

The   HONORABLX,   THX   SXCaETAHT   OF  LABOR  I 

.My  DBA*  M*.  SxciurrART:  You  have  re- 
quested my  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
Department  of  Labor's  order  of  June  27,  1969. 
the  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  for  CompU- 
ance  with  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Requirements  of  Executive  Order  11246  for 
Federally-Involved   Construction. 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  has  been  Issued  to 
implement  Executive  Order  11246  of  Septem- 
ber -24.  1965.  as  amended  (30  P.R.  12319  32 
F  R.  14303.  34  FJR.  12988) ,  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent ha«  directed  that  Federal  Government 
contracts  and  federally-assisted  construction 
contracts  contain  specified  language  obligat- 
ing the  contractor  and  hla  subcontractors 
not  to  discriminate  In  employment  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  ori- 
gin '   The  Secretary   of   Labor  is   responsible 


The  essential  part  of  the  contractor's  ob- 
ligation under  this  order  is; 

The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  national  origin.  The  contractor  will  take 
iifllrmatlve  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
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for  the  administration  of  Executive  Order 
11246  and  Is  authorized  to  "adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  and  Issue  such  orders  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  achieve 
the  purposes  thereof."  E.O.  11246,  §201. 

Among  the  undertakings  required  of  con- 
tractors by  Executive  Order  11246  Is  to  "take 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin." 
EO.  11246.  .;  202(11.  The  obligation  to  take 
"affirmative  action"  Imports  something  more 
than  :he  merely  negative  obligation  not  to 
discriminate  contained  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence of  the  standard  contract  clause.  It  Is 
given  added  definition  by  the  Secretary's 
regulation?,  which  require  that  contractors 
develop  written  affirmative  action  plans 
which  shall  "prov.de  in  detail  for  specific 
.steps  ;o  stuaranree  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity keyed  to  ihe  problems  and  needs  of 
members  t.f  minority  groups,  including, 
when  there  are  de"ciencles.  the  develop- 
ment (.if  specific  goals  und  time  tables  for 
the  prompt  achievement  of  full  and  equal 
employment  opportunity."  41  C.PR.  60-1.40. 

The  Department  of  Labor  order  of  June 
27th  is  based  upon  stated  findings  relating 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion and  affirmative  action  requirements  of 
Executive  Order  11246  with  respect  to  the 
construction  trades  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  found  that 
contractor.";  must  ordinarily  hire  a  new  em- 
ployee complement  for  each  construction  Job 
and  that  whether  by  contract,  custom,  or 
convenience  this  hiring  usually  takes  place 
on  the  basis  of  referral  by  the  construction 
craft  unions  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
found  further  that  exclusionary  practices 
on  the  part  of  certain  of  these  unions,  in- 
cluding a  refusal  to  admit  Negroes  to  mem- 
bership m  unions  or  in  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams and  a  preference  in  work  referrals 
to  union  members  and  to  those  who  have 
worked  under  union  contracts,  have  resulted 
in  the  employment  of  only  a  small  number 
of  Negroes  in  the  six  construction  trades  In 
the  area  affected  by  the  Philadelphia  Plan. 
Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
found  that  special  measures  were  required 
In  the  Philadelphia  area  to  provide  equal 
employment  opportunity  In  these  six 
specified  construction  trades.' 

The  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  requires 
that  with  respect  to  construction  contracts 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  which  are  subject 
to  Executive  Order  11246  and  where  the  es- 
timated total  cost  of  the  construction  proj- 
ect exceeds  $500,000,  each  bidder  must,  in 
the  affirmative  action  program  submitted 
with  his  bid,  "set  specific  goals  of  minority 
manpower  utilization  which  meet  the  defi- 
nite standard"  included  In  the  Invitation  for 
bids.  This  standard  will  be  a  range  of  mi- 
nority manpower  utUlzatlon  for  the  trades 
covered  by  the  Plan  and  will  be  deter- 
mined   prior     to     the    Invitation    for    bids 


race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 
Such  action  shall  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  following:  employment,  upgrad- 
ing, demotion  or  transfer:  recruitment  or 
recruitment  advertising:  layoff  or  termina- 
tion; rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compen- 
sation; and  selection  for  training,  including 
apprenticeship.  •   •   •"  E  O.  11246,  5  203(1). 

In  addition  the  contractor  agrees  to  fur- 
nish required  Information  and  reports,  to 
comply  with  orders  and  regulations  Imple- 
menting the  Executive  order,  and  to  include 
these  contractual  provisions  In  subcontracts. 

-  The  order  of  June  27,  Issued  by  the  As- 
sistant -Secretary  for  Wage  and  Labor  Stand- 
ards, is  reprinted  at  115  Cong.  Rec.  S  8837-39. 
All  of  the  findings  summarized  above  ap- 
pear In  section  4  of  the  order,  115  Cong. 
Rec.  S  8838.  The  order  originally  extended 
to  seven  construction  trades,  but  one  trade 
has  been  removed  from  coverage. 


by  the  Department's  area  ooordlnator  on 
the  basis  of  the  extent  of  minority 
group  participation  In  the  trade,  the 
availability  of  minority  group  persons  for 
employment  In  such  trade,  and  other  stated 
factors.  As  an  alternative  to  setting  such 
specific  goals,  the  bidder  may  agree  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  multi-employer  affirmative  ac- 
tion program  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance. 

The  Plan  provides  that  the  contractor's 
commitment  to  specific  goals  "Is  not  In- 
tended and  shall  not  be  used  to  discriminate 
against  any  quallfled  applicant  or  employee," 
(§6(b)(2)).  Furthermore,  the  obligation  to 
meet  the  goals  is  not  absolute.  "In  the  event 
of  failure  to  meet  the  goals,  the  contractor 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  he  made  every  good  faith  effort  to  meet 
his  commitment.  In  any  proceeding  In  which 
such  good  faith  performance  is  in  Issue,  the 
contractor's  entire  compliance  posture  shall 
be  reviewed  and  evaluated  in  the  process  of 
considering  the  imposition  of  sanctions," 
(!8(a)). 

In  response  to  Congressional  Inquiries  the 
Comptroller  General  has.  In  his  letter  to  you 
of  August  5,  1969.  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  provision  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  for 
commitment  to  specific  goals  for  minority 
group  participation  Is  In  conflict  with  Title 
VII  of  the  Civlll  Rights  Act  of  1964.  42  U.S.C. 
2000e  et  seq.,  and  consequently  unlawful, 
and  he  has  indicated  further  that  such  il- 
legality may  affect  the  lawfulness  of  expen- 
ditures of  appropriated  funds  under  con- 
tracts entered  Into  under  the  terms  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Philadelphia  Plan.  Cf.  42 
Comp.  Gen.  1  (1962). 

I  have  reached  a  contrary  result,  and 
conclude  that  the  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan 
is  not  In  conflict  with  any  provision  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  that  It  Is  a  lawful  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  Executve 
Order  11246,  and  that  it  may  be  enforced  In 
accordance  wltti  Its  terms  In  the  award  of 
Government  contracts. 

Before  undertaking  detailed  analysis  of 
the  contentions  Involved,  it  is  Important  to 
consider  the  functions  of  the  Executive  or- 
der and  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  as  well  as  the 
provisions  of  the  Plan  Itself.  Executive  Order 
11246  Is  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's authority  to  determine  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  It  Is  willing  to  enter 
Into  contracts.'  That  order  lays  down  a  rule 
which  governs  only  those  employers  who 
enter  Into  contracts  with  the  United  Spates, 
construction  contracts  financed  with  Federal 
assistance,  or  subcontracts  arising  under  such 
Federal  or  federally-assisted  contracts. 
Neither  the  order  nor  the  Philadelphia  Plan, 
which  Implements  the  order  with  respect  to 
certain  construction  contracts,  regulates  the 
practices  of  employers  generally.  While  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  determine  the 
terms  which  shall  be  included  in  its  contracts 
is  subject  to  limitations  Imposed  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  acts  of  Congress,  the  existence 
of  such  power  does  not  depend  on  an  affirma- 
tive legislative  enactment.  In  evaluating  the 


'The  order  is  generally  similar  to  Its  pred- 
ecessor. Executive  Order  10925  of  March  6, 
1961,  which.  In  42  Ops.  A.G.  No.  21  (19611, 
was  held  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  presidential 
authority.  See  also  40  Comp.  Gen.  592  ( 1961) ; 
Farkas  v.  Texas  Instrument.  Inc..  375  P.  2d 
629,  632  (C.A.  5.  1967).  The  contract  com- 
pliance program  under  these  Executive  orders 
has  received  legislative  recognition  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  §7d9(d).  42  U.S.C. 
2000e-8(d) ,  and  In  subsequent  appropriations 
legislation.  The  Comptroller  General  does  not 
challenge  the  validity  of  Executive  Order 
11246.  as  such,  but  concludes  that  the  Re- 
vised Philadelphia  Plan  is  not  a  permissible 
Implementation  of  the  order  because  of  an 
asserted  conflict  with  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 


Comptroller  General's  challenge  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia Plan  on  the  basis  of  conflict  with 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  it  Is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  between  those  things 
prohibited  by  Title  VII  as  to  all  employers 
covered  by  that  act,  and  those  things  which 
are  merely  not  required  of  employers  by  that 
act.  The  United  States  a«  a  contracting  party 
may  not  require  an  employer  to  engage  In 
practices  which  Congress  has  prohibited.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  United 
States  may  not  require  of  those  who  contract 
with  it  certain  employment  practices  which 
Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  require  of  em- 
ployers generally. 

The  requirements  which  the  Plan  would 
Impose  on  contractors  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized.* The  contractor  must 

(a)  In  his  proposal  set  specific  goals  for 
minority  group  hiring  within  certain  skilled 
trades,  which  goals  must  be  within  the  range 
previously  determined  to  be  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary: 

(b)  he  must  make  "every  good  faith  effort" 
to  meet  these  goals; 

(c)  but  he  may  not.  in  so  dolne.  discrimi- 
nate against  any  qualified  applicant  or  em- 
ployee on  grounds  of  race,  color,  reUgion.  sex 
or  national  origin. 

If  a  plan  such  as  this  conflicts  with  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  its  validity  con- 
cededly  cannot  be  sustained.  But  In  mv  view 
no  such  conflict  exists.  Section  703(8)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  makes  it  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for   an  employer — 

"(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  dis- 
charge any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  individual  with  respect 
to  his  compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin;  or 

"(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his 
employees  in  any  way  which  would  deprive 
or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  individual  s  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin." 

Nothing  in  the  Philadelphia  Plan  requires 
an  employer  to  violate  section  703(a).  The 
employer's  obligation  is  to  make  every  good 
faith  effort  to  meet  his  goals.  A  good  faith 
effort  does  not  Include  any  action  which 
would  violate  section  703(a)  or  any  other 
provision  of  Title  VII.  If  the  provisions  of 
the  Plan  were  ambiguous  on  this  point,  Its 
interpretation  would  be  governed  by  the 
principle  that  "where  two  constructions  of  a 
written  contract  are  possible  preference  will 
be  given  to  that  which  does  not  result  in 
violation  of  law,"  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Delmar  Co..  283  U.S.  686,  691  (1931).  How- 
ever, to  remove  any  doubt  the  Plan  specifies 
that  the  contractor's  commitment  shall  not 
be  used  to  discriminate  against  any  quallfled 
applicant   or   employee. 

Nevertheless,  it  might  be  argued — and  the 
Comptroller  General  appears  to  take  this 
position — that  the  obligation  to  make  good 
faith  efforts  to  achieve  particular  goals  Is 
meaningless  If  it  does  not  contemplate  de- 
liberate efforts  on  the  part  of  the  contractor 
to  affect  the  racial  composition  of  his  work 
force,  that  this  necessarily  Involves  a  com- 
mitment "to  making  race  or  national  origin 
a  factor  for  consideration  In  obtaining  [his) 
employees."  and  that  any  such  action  would 
violate  Title  \T:I. 

It  Is  not  correct  to  say  that  Title  VII  pro- 
hibits employers  from  making  r:\ce  cr  na- 
tional origin  a  factor  for  consideration  at  any 
stage  in  the  process  of  obtaining  employees. 
The  legal  definition  of  dlscrlmlnatlcn  Is  an 


'  I  put  to  one  side  the  bidder's  option  of 
participating  in  an  OFCC-approved  multi- 
employer program,  since  the  details  of  such 
programs  have  yet  to  be  worked  out  and  the 
legality  of  such  programs  has  not  been  called 
into  question. 
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evolving  one.  but  it  is  now  well  recognized  in 
Judicial  opinion*  that  the  obligaMon  of  non- 
dlacrtmlnatlon.  whether  Imposed  by  stmtute 
or  by  the  Constitution,  does  nut  reqilre  and 
In  some  circumstances,  may  not  permit  ob- 
Uvlousnesa  or  Indifference  to  the  racial  con- 
sequences of  alternative  courses  of  action 
which  involve  the  application  of  outwardly 
neutral  criteria  Ga'<ton  County  v  Vniti'ti 
States.  395  US  285  il9«9i  ifjting,.  Offer. 
mann  v  Nxtkouiki  J78  P  3d  32  iCA  2. 
1967)  {ichooli\.  Loi-aL  IS9  Vntted  Pap-"- 
makeri.    etc     v     Untted    .fta.'-'i     F     2d  60 

LC    '9289    'CAS     1969 1     i  errxployment , 

There  is  no  inherent  incunsistency  be- 
tween a  requirement  that  each  qualified  em- 
ployee and  applicant  be  sndlvjd'iallv  'reated 
without  regard  to  race  and  a  requirement 
that  an  employer  make  every  (?r>od  faith 
effort  to  achieve  a  cer'ain  ran(?e  of  minority 
employment  The  hirlntc  pr'icess  viewed  re- 
alistically, does  not  begin  and  end  with  the 
employers  choice  among  competing  appli- 
cants The  standards  he  set.s  for  consideration 
of  applicants  the  meth(xls  he  uses  to  evalu- 
ate qualifications,  his  techniques  fur  com- 
municating information  as  to  vacancies  the 
audience  to  which  he  communicates  such 
information  are  all  fac'i.rs  iikelv  to  have  a 
real  and  a  predictable  effect  r.n  the  racial 
composition  of  his  work  force  Title  VII  does 
not  prohibit '.stime  structuring  of  '.he  hiring 
process  sucH  'as  'he  broadening  of  the  re- 
cruitment base  to  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  members  of  minority  gr-.ups  Local 
1S9    etc    V    Cnitfd  Statei.   iupra  at  .    see 

OiffTTiiinn  V  .Viflcoti  ffci  ^upra  at  24  The 
obligation  of  affirmative  action  imposed 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11246  may  re- 
quire It  41  C  F  R  5  12  805  51  ibi  ici  Mat- 
ter of  Allen-Bradlev  Co  CCH  EmpI  Prar 
Svce    •■  8065   i  1968) 

Viewed  in  this  light    the  example  cited  In 
the  Comptroller  Generals  opinion  is  not  an 
argument   against    the   legality   of   the   Plan 
The  Comptroller  General  poses  the  example 
of  a  contractor   requiring  twenty   pltimbers. 
with    a   specified      goal'    that    five   of    these 
plumbers   be    from    minority    groups     If   the 
contractor    has    tilled    flfteen   of   these   posts 
with  nonminorlty  plumbers    5ays  the  Comp- 
troller General    the  next  white  applicant  for 
one  of   the  five  vacancies  will    Inevitably   be 
discriminated  aga.nst   bv   reason  rif  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  a  member   if  a  mmi.irlty  group 
DoubtIes.s  a  part  of  the  g.M.d  faith  effort  re- 
quired   of    the    contractor    to    achieve    the 
stated  goals  would  have  been   -o  avail  him- 
self  of    manpower    sources    which    might    be 
expected   to   produce  a   representative   num- 
ber of  minority  applicant.^   so  that  the  sltua- 
M.>n  posed   m  the  Comptroller  General's  ex- 
ample   would    arl.se    but    Infrequently     Yet. 
quite   clearly    if   notwithstanding   the   good 
faith  efforts  of  the  employer  such  a  situation 
does    arise     the    qualified    nonminorlty    em- 
pl'nee  mav  be  hired    The  fact  that  the  mi- 
nority employment  goal   was  to  this  extent 
not  reached  would  not  in  itself  be  5'.ifflclent 
ground    for  concluding   that   the   contractor 
had  not  exerted  g(x>d  faith  efforts  to  reach  it 
The  Philadelphia  Plan   addresses   itself  to 
a  situation   m   which    according  to   -he   De- 
partment   of   Labor's    findings,    the   contrac- 
tors have  :n  the  past  delegated  an  Importan- 
part   of  the   hiring   function   to   labor  orga- 
nizations  by   selecting   their    work    force   on 
the    basis    of    union    referrals     The    referral 
practices  of  certain  unions,  whether  or  no* 
amounting  to  violations  of  Title  VII.  have  in 
fact  contributed  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
Negroes  from  employment  in  certain  trades 
in  the  Philadelphia  area   Con'lnued  reliance 
by   contractors   on   established    hiring   prac- 
tices  may   reasonably  be  expected   to  result 
In  continued  exclusion  of  Negroe.s   The  pur- 
pose  of   the    Philadelphia    Plan    '.a    to    place 
squarely  upon  the  contractor  the  burden  of 
broadening    his    recruitment    base    whether 
within  or  without  the  existing  union  refer- 
ral system    as  he  shall  determine    The  con- 


tractor's obligation  la  phrased  primarily  in 
terms  of  goals  the  choice  of  methods  is  his. 
provided  only  that  he  does  not  discriminate 
against  qualified  employees  or  applicants 
Unless  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  hir- 
ing goals  cannot  be  achieved  without  unlaw- 
ful discrimination '  I  fall  to  see  why  the 
Oovernmenl  is  not  permitted  to  require  a 
pledge  of  good  faith  efforts  to  meet  them  as 
a  condition  for  the  award  of  contracts 

The   Comptroller   General    argues   that   in- 
asmuch  as  TlUe   VII  does  ni>t   require  labor 
organizations  Ui  achieve  a  racial   balance  In 
their  memberships  or  :n  referrals  i  j  703  ij  i  » . 
Kxecuuve  Order  11246  cannot  be  used  t<j  re- 
quire an  employer     to  abandon  his  custom- 
ary practice  of  hiring  through  a  local  union" 
e.en    thou^ch    ex(>erience    has    demonstrated 
that  the   union   refers   very   few  members  of 
minority  groups    I  L-onre^4s  I   rind   this  argu- 
ment   difficult     to     follow      Since,    as    stated 
above,    the    obligation    of    affirmative    action 
'■■>mprehei.ds    more     than     bare    oompliance 
with    Title   VII    and   may    under   proper   clr- 
cum-stances    include    an    obligation    on    the 
part  of  the  employer  to  broaden  his  recruit- 
base,  the  order  would  be  an  exerci.se  m  futil- 
ity If  the  employer  may  evade  this  obligation 
by    contracting    away    his    power    !,,    perform 
It^    Whether    or    not    the    law    permits    him 
to  accept   referrals  only   from   unions   which 
are  or  may  be  discriminating."  the  law  does 
not  require   him    to   do  st,    To   comply    with 
his  afllrmatue  action  obligation  an  employer 
may  be  forced  ui  depart  from  his  customary 
reliance  on  union  referrals  i  though  this  will 
depend  to  a  great  r-xtent  on  the  unK.ns'  own 
response  to  the  Plan  > .  but  since  the  law  per- 
mits an  employer   to  obtain  employees  from 
additional  sources.   I  see  no  reason   why  the 
Government    is   not   free    to   bargain    for   his 
i-^surance  to  d.j  so    In  other  words    the  em- 
ployer may  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  abandon 
his  customary  hiring  practices,  but  he  has  no 
right    to  contract   with   the  Government   on 
hu  own   terms    Perktns  v    Lukern^  stm  Co 
310    US      113     I  19401  ;     Cyppt^    Plumbmq    A 
Heating  Co    v    Campttelt.  290  P    2d  .^68    .170- 
71    (CA    DC     l'.)«I,     Accordingly.  I  conclude 
that  the  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  not  Inconsist- 
ent  with  any   prrjvlslon   of  Title   VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act 

Another  argtmient  might  be  urged  against 
the  iegalltv  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  Let  It 
be  conceded,  this  ..rg'ament  runs  that  the 
Government  may  lawfully  require  a  contrac- 
tor to  take  rpruiia  forms  .,r  iifflrmatlve  .trtlon 
to  Increase  employment  of  members  of  mi- 
nority groups,  ,ind  conceded  further  that  on 
Its  .'ace  the  Philadelphia  Ph,n  requires  no 
more  than  legally  permissible  forms  of  af- 
firmative action  to  achieve  'he  gcmls  set  by 
the  contractor  In  response  txj  the  bidding 
invitation  Nevertheless  bv  st,itlng  the  con- 
tractors primary  obligation  ui  terms  of  a 
numerical  -esult  by  tailing  to  -ipcclfv  what 
"g-xxl  faith  efforts"  will  be  accepuible  In 
lieu  of  the  achievement  of  such  reeult  and 
by  plainng  upon  the  rontnictor  who  has  failed 
to  achieve  his  "goal"  the  burden  of  proving 
that,  in  effect,  he  did  all  that  w;is  legally 
permissible  to  meet  it  the  Government  so 
weights  the  procedural  scales  a«iunst  the 
nonachieving  contractor  as  to  coerce  him  in 
fact.   If   no-    m    law    into  discriminating    In 

'The  Plan  provides  'hat  the  goals  will  be 
cle-ermined  wl'h  particular  attention  to  the 
factual  si'uatlon  In  each  affected  trade  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  every  reason  to  a^.sume 
that  the  goals  will  represent  an  informed 
administrative  Judgment  of  what  an  effective 
affirmative  action  plan  may  be  expected  to 
achieve 

"  on  the  facts  before  me  it  is  Impossible 
r.o  determine  whether  the  present  practices 
of  the  unions  affected  by  the  Phlhxdelphla 
Plan  are  m  violation  of  Title  VTI  ,ind  such  a 
determination  Is  not  necessiiry  to  the  resolu- 
tl<jn  of  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
Plan. 


other  words,  although  the  substance  of  the 
contractors  obligation  under  the  Philadel- 
phia Plan  may  be  permissible,  the  Plan  does 
not  provide  a  fair  method  for  resolving  ques- 
tions regarding  compliance  Cf.  Speiser  v 
Randall.  357  US    513.  520^26   il958). 

This  argument  appears  to  me  to  be  pre- 
mature and  speculative  at  this  time.  It  Is 
true  that  the  Philadelphia  Plan  might  be 
clearer  If  It  were  to  state  what  good  faith 
effor'.s  are  expected  of  contractors.  But  the 
general  requirements  of  affirmative  action, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  recruitment,  have 
been  stated  elsewhere  in  regulations.  41  C  PR 
5  12  805  Dlibi.  (C).  and  other  publications, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  officials  adminis- 
tering the  Plan  would  be  unwilling  to  de- 
scribe to  any  interested  contractor  the  kind 
of  .ictlons  expected  of  him  In  short.  I  can- 
not assume  that  any  contractor  who  desires 
•^1  paruclpate  in  good  faith  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  will  be  forced,  as  a  practical 
matter  to  choose  between  noncompliance 
with  his  affirmative  action  obligation  and 
violation  of  Title  VII  If  unfairness  In  the 
administration  of  the  Plan  should  develop. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Judicial  remedies 
are  available  Cf  Copper  Plumbtng  .f  Heattng 
Co    V    Carnpbell.  supra 

Finally     the   Comptroller  Oener,Tl   appe.irs 
to  suggest   that   although  Title  VII  contem- 
plated  the  continued  operation  of  the  con- 
tract  compliance   progr.im    under    Execute e 
orders.    ne\ertheless    the    substantive    provi- 
sions of   Title   VII   somehow   limit    and   pre- 
empt those  of  the  order    The  basis  for  this 
conclusion    is    nowhere    explained     There    is 
no  question  that   -he  Executive  order  cannot 
require   what   Title   VII   forbids    but    as   has 
been    pointed    out    above,    the    Philadelphia 
Plan  does  not  .seek  to  do  so   Tlie  Comptroller 
General   argties    further    m   effect,    -hut    the 
Executive  order  can  neither  require  nor  for- 
bid  actions  or  practices  which  Title  VII  de- 
c-Unes  tu  interfere  with    Tills  is  the  inference 
which  must  be  drawn  from  the  Comptroller 
General  s  references  to  expression  !ii  the  leg- 
islatl-e   history   of    the   Civil   Rights   Act    re- 
garding what  Title  VII  would   nor   do     But 
Title  VII  Is  not  and  was  not  understood  by 
Congress  to  be  the  exclusive  remedy  lor  ra- 
cially   dl.scrlminatory    practices    in    employ- 
ment. Uxal  Unum  ,Vo    12  v    NLRB    168  P    2d 
1-*.  24  (C  A   5.  1966)    cerf   denied.  .389  US   837 
il967i,     rchearinq     drnted.     389     US      1060 
11968)     Nothing  in   the  language  or  legisla- 
tive   history    of    that    statute    suggests    that 
iffirmatlve  action  '  mav  not  be  required  of 
Government  contractors  under  the  E.xecutlve 
order    .ibove    and    bevond    what    the    statute 
requires  of  emploxers  generally  ' 

It  is.  therefore,  my  view  that  the  Revised 
Philadelphia  Plan  Is  legal  and  that  vour  De- 
partment Is  authorized  to  require'  Federal 
contracting  and  administering  agencies  to 
implement  the  Plan  in  accordance  with  its 
terms  in  the  .award  of  contracts  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia area.  E.  O  11246,  .5  5  201,  205  Where 
H  contractor  submits  a  bid  which  does  not 
comply  with  the  Invitation  for  bids  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  Plan,  such  a  bid  may  be  re- 
jected as  not  responsive  38  Ops  A  G  555 
(  1937)  ;  Grayhar  Electric  Co  v  United  Statet 
90  C  CIS  232,  244  ,1940)  I  hardly  need  add 
that  the  conclusions  expre.ssed  herein  may 
be  relied  on  by  your  Department  and  other 
contracting   agencies  and   their  accounUble 


'  On  the  view  I  take  of  the  question  before 
me.  It  is  not  nece.s.sary  to  consider  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  the  Comptroller  General's  con- 
clusions regarding  the  scope  of  Title  VII,  and 
niv  failure  to  do  .so  implies  neither  agree- 
ment nor  disagreement  with  such  conclu- 
sions 

'  In  the  one  Instance  where  the  statute 
deals  with  the  overlap  of  Title  VTI  and  the 
Executive  order,  reporting  requirements.  It 
Is  the  order  and  not  the  statute  which  Is 
accorded  priority,  f  709(d) 
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officers  In  the  admlnistrfctlon  of  Executive 
Order  11246  38  U.S.C.  512,  516;  37  Ops,  A.  O. 
562.  5«3  (1934):  38  Ops.  A.  G.  176.  178-81 
(1935);  Smith  v.  Jackson,  241  Fed.  747,  773 
(CA.  5,  1917),  aff'd.  246  U.S.  388  (1918). 
Sincerely, 

John  N.  Mitchell, 

Attorney  General. 
Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Sam  J.  Er- 
viN,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  op  Powers  or  the  Committee 
ON  THE  Judiciary,  Hearings  on  Adminis- 
trative Agencies:  The  Department  or 
Labor's  "Philadelphia  Plan,"  October  27, 
1969 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Sei>aratlon 
of  Powers  begins  two  days  of  hearings  on  the 
Department  of  Labor's  revised  Philadelphia 
Plan,  a  controversial  effort  to  raise  the  per- 
centage of  minority  group  members  work- 
ing in  six  Philadelphia  area  construction 
trades. 

Over  the  past  three  months,  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  has  become  the  focal  jx>lnt  of 
pressures  and  discontent  which  reach  far 
into  American  society.  At  this  moment,  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  are  In  complete 
disagreement  about  the  Plan's  legality.  The 
Comptroller  General,  who  believes  the  Plan 
conflicts  with  Title  VII  of  the  1964  ClvU 
Rights  Act.  has  refused  to  allow  any  govern- 
ment funds  to  be  spent  under  the  Plan.  The 
Labor  Department,  supported  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  contends  that  the  Plan  is  legal 
and  Intends  to  implement  it  in  nine  other 
cities,  with  or  without  the  Comptroller 
General's  approval. 

During  the  next  two  days,  our  purpose 
win  not  be  to  debate  the  wisdom  of  the 
Philadelphia  Plan,  although  Its  wisdom  has 
been  challenged  In  the  Congress  and  in  the 
streets  of  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  Seattle. 
We  will  not  assess  the  social  and  political 
consequences  which  are  Inherent  In  any  such 
policy  Rather,  we  will  examine  the  Plan  as 
It  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  and  to  try  to  determine  whether  the 
Labor  Department  has  usurped  Congression- 
al authority  and   violated   legislative  Intent. 

We  will  iisk  the  Labor  Department  to  ex- 
plain, in  clear  English,  precisely  what  It 
means  by  "affirmative  action  goal"  and  by 
"specific  numerical  range".  That  task  may 
not  be  easy  The  Brookings  Institution,  in 
a  report  called  Jobs  and  Civil  Rights,  per- 
pared  for  the  US,  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  .some  two  years  ago,  aptly  summarized 
the  response  of  Labor  Department  officials 
when  asked  to  define  such  terms: 

"Compliance  officials",  the  report  found, 
"do  everything  they  can  to  avoid  directly 
facing  questions  Involving  preferences.  The 
usual  response  when  confronted  with  this 
Issue  Is  to  fall  back  on  the  standard  seman- 
tics that  compliance  Is  not  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  set  requirements  as  it  Is  a  matter  of 
taking  affirmative  actions  which  produce 
results  .  The  current  approach  may  en- 
able the  government  to  go  further  than  the 
Congress  and  public  opinion  would  allow  if 
Its  goals  m  this  area  had  to  be  made  more 
explicit" 

Througho\it  the  controversy  over  the 
Philadelphia  Plan,  one  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's recurring  arguments  has  been  that 
the  Plan  has  been  misunderstood  by  Its 
critics.  If  the  Department  Is  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  any  misunderstandings,  now 
Is  the  time  to  clarify  them.  Now  Is  the  time 
for  the  Department  to  be  more  candid  than 
In  the  past:  to  explain  its  policies  in  every- 
day English,  not  to  cloak  them  In  the  mis- 
leading language  which  the  Brookings  re- 
port describes.  For  the  Department  to  per- 
sist In  using  "the  standard  semantics" 
would  be  to  leave  Its  policies  as  unclear  and 
confusing  as  ever. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Labor 
Department  has  been  something  less  than 


cooperative  In  Its  dealings  with  the  Sub- 
committee. On  the  several  occasions  In 
which  the  Subcommittee  requested  infor- 
mation from  the  Department,  those  requests 
were  either  ignored,  answered  Incompletely, 
or  answered  after  substantial  delays.  Or- 
dinarily these  would  be  small  points,  and 
I  do  not  Intend  for  them  to  become  issues 
in  these  hearings.  But  If  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  in  fact  been  misunderstood,  jjer- 
haps  this  lack  of  cooperation  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  that  situation. 

We  will  also  ask  the  Labor  Department 
to  make  clear  what  is  meant  by  the  "good 
faith  effort"  which  Is  required  of  contractors 
under  the  Philadelphia  Plan.  Nowhere  in 
the  Plan  is  that  term  defined.  Does  that 
"good  faith  effort"  compel  contractors  to 
discriminate  against  workers  who  are  not 
members  of  any  minority  group,  workers 
with  seniority  in  their  unions,  workers  with 
the  Immediate  skills  needed  to  complete  a 
Federal  construction  project  within  the 
contract  deadline?  My  observation  Is  that 
it  does,  in  view  of  the  harsh  pressures  which 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
can  bring  to  bear  on  contractors  subject  to 
the  Plan. 

The  Subcommittee  wants  to  be  shown  that 
the  Philadelphia  Plan,  in  forcing  contractors 
to  raise  the  percentage  of  minority  group 
employment,  does  not  violate  Title  VII  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  That  act  certainly  does 
not  authorize  any  racial  quota  systems,  by 
whatever  names  they  may  be  called.  At  this 
point,  I  want  to  read  into  the  record  Sec- 
tion 703(  J)  of  Title  VII: 

"(J)  Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall 
be  Interpreted  to  require  any  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  labor  organization,  or  joint 
labor-mamagement  committee  subject  to  this 
title  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any 
Individual  or  to  any  group  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
of  such  individual  or  group  on  account  of  an 
imbalance  "which  may  exist  "with  respect  to 
the  total  number  or  percentage  of  persons  of 
any  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  employed  by  any  employer,  referred  or 
classified  for  employment  by  any  employment 
agency  or  labor  organization,  admitted  to 
membership  or  classified  by  any  labor  orga- 
nization, or  admitted  to.  or  employed  in.  any 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  program.  In 
comparison  "with  the  total  number  or  per- 
centage of  persons  of  such  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin  In  any  com- 
munity. State,  section,  or  other  area,  or  In 
the  available  work  force  In  any  community. 
State,  section,  or  other  area." 

I  will  also  read  into  the  record  a  section 
of  the  interpretative  memorandum  prepared 
in  1964  by  Senators  Clark  and  Case,  the  floor 
managers  of  Title  VII.  In  their  statement. 
In  the  CoNORKssiONAL  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  6, 
p.  7213.  they  stated: 

"There  is  no  requirement  In  title  "VII  that 
an  employer  maintain  a  racial  balance  In  his 
work  force.  On  the  contrary,  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  maintain  a  racial  balance,  what- 
ever such  a  balance  may  be.  would  Involve  a 
violation  of  title  VII  because  maintaining 
such  a  balance  would  require  an  employer  to 
hire  or  to  refuse  to  hire  on  the  basis  of 
race." 

To  me.  the  texts  of  Title  VII  and  of  the 
interpretative  memorandum  constitute  clear 
evidence  that  the  Philadelphia  Plan  con- 
travenes the  intent  of  the  most  avid  propo- 
nents of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Thev  show 
that  Executive  Order  11246.  which  was  de- 
signed merely  to  guarantee  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  regardless  of  race,  has  been 
stretched  beyond  the  limits  of  reason  to  lend 
legal  Justification  to  the  Philadelphia  Plan. 

I  ask  the  lAbor  Department  to  explain  why 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  does  not  compel  con- 
tractors to  hire  on  the  basis  of  race  I  ask 
the  Etepartment  to  show  that  the  Plan  does 
not  Ignore  the  Intent  expressed  in  the  Clark- 
Case  memorandum. 


The  Philadelphia  Plan,  according  to  the 
Labor  Department  Itself,  requires  minority 
group  employment  of  22  to  26  per  cent  among 
Ironworkers  by  1973.  It  requires  20  to  24  per 
cent  among  plumbers,  and  among  pipefitters, 
and  among  steamfitters.  It  requires  19  to  23 
per  cent  among  sheetmetal,  electrical,  and 
elevator  construction  workers.  These  per- 
centages rise  every  year.  It  would  be  a 
travesty  for  the  Department  to  claim  that 
they  are  not  based  on  race. 

We  want  the  Labor  Department  to  explain, 
without  resorting  to  semantic  devices,  why 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  disregards  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  Title  VII  should  not  hold 
contractors  responsible  for  the  membership 
practices  of  labor  unions,  practices  over 
which  the  contractors  can  exercise  absolutely 
no  control. 

I  want  to  read  another  section  of  the 
Clark-Case  memorandum  into  the  record  at 
this  point: 

Question:  If  an  employer  obtains  his  em- 
ployees from  a  union  hiring  hall  through 
operation  of  his  labor  contract  Is  he  in  fact 
the  true  employer  from  the  standpoint  of 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  when  he  exercises  no  choice 
in  their  selection?  If  the  hiring  hall  sends 
only  white  males  Is  the  employer  guilty  of 
discrimination  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title?  .  .  . 

Answer:  An  employer  who  obtains  his  em- 
ployees from  a  union  hiring  hall  through 
operation  of  a  labor  contract  Is  still  an  em- 
ployer. If  the  hiring  hall  discriminates 
against  Negroes,  and  sends  him  only  whites. 
he  Is  not  guilty  of  dlscrlmlnation^but  the 
union  hiring  hall  would  be. 

We  would  like  the  Labor  Department  to 
Justify  the  Philadelphia  Plan's  apparent 
conflict  with  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
Title  VII  should  not  Interfere  with  union 
seniority  systems. 

In  debating  Title  VII  in  1964,  Senator 
Humphrey  said  that  '.  .  .  there  is  nothing  in 
It  that  -will  give  any  power  to  the  commission 
or  to  any  court  to  require  hiring,  firing,  or 
promotion  of  employees  In  order  to  meet  a 
racial  'quota'  or  balance." 

I  believe  the  Philadelphia  Plan  requires 
just  such  a  racial  balance  or  quota,  whether 
that  quota  is  disguised  as  a  "target",  a  "goal", 
a  "range"',  or  a  "standard".  The  Brookings 
Institution  rep>ort  found.  In  fact,  that  "the 
compliance  specialist  often  applies  a  form 
of  subjective  quota  In  deciding  how  hard  to 
push  a  given  contractor."  That  report  was 
completed  more  than  two  years  ago,  long 
before  the  revised  Philadelphia  Plan  was 
adopted. 

There  Is  something  very  disquieting  In  all 
of  this.  In  a  statement  made  in  January 
1967.  former  OFCC  Director  Edward  C.  Syl- 
vester admitted  that  "there  is  no  firm  and 
fixed  definition  of  affirmative  action.  I  would 
say  that  in  a  general  way,  affirmative  action 
is  anything  you  have  to  do  to  get  results." 

In  making  this  statement,  Mr.  Sylvester  no 
doubt  had  the  high  purjxsse  of  giving  effect 
to  his  desire  .that  all  citizens  be  guaran- 
teed equal  employment  opjxirtunlty  accord- 
ing to  ability.  But  his  emphasis  on  results 
at  the  expense  of  procedure  concerns  me. 
We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  admonition 
of  Justice  Frankfurter  that  "the  history  of 
American  freedom  is.  In  no  small  measure, 
the  history  of  procedure."  In  seeking  to  raise 
artiticially  the  percentage  of  minority  group 
workers  in  Philadelphia  through  this  misuse 
of  an  Executive  Order,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  establishing  a  nearsighted  precedent. 
For  if  we  are  lax  today  In  adhering  to  the 
law,  what  may  happen  tomorrow  when  that 
practice  is  adopted  by  those  who  would  sub- 
vert procedure  to  their  own  evil  purposes? 
The  power  to  twist  procedure  is  one  no  good 
administrator  should  want  and  no  bad  ad- 
ministrator should  have.  "We  cannot  allow 
our  legal  principles  to  be  frittered  away 
by  manipulation  of  the  liw. 
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There    Is    another    point    which    concerna 
me  (?rea'ly    a  point  which    has  lari^ely   been 
Ignored    In    the   arffuments   surrounding   the 
Philadelphia  Plan   Section  20aui   of  Execu- 
Uve  Order  1I24«  requires  Federal  contractors 
to  hire  and  treat  their  f-nployees     wirhout 
regard"   to  their  riure.  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin    Ir  seems  to  me  that  those  two 
words,     without  regard"    mean  exactly  what 
they  say    They   are  clear  and   unambiguous 
Since   all    the   sections   of   a    law   miLst   be 
construed   together.   It    Is   In   the   c-ontext    of 
thi-we  words     wf-hoiit  regard      that  the  more 
general  cr  ncept  of  ■  affirmative  action  '  must 
be  placed    Yes    the  ExecuMve  Order  requires 
afflrmatlve  action,  but  only  afllrmatlve  action 
which    Is    taken      without    regard"    to    rai^e, 
color,  religion    or  national  origin    It  U  here 
that  the  Philadelphia  Plan  Is   fatally  defec- 
tive  It  compel.i  contract<-jrs  to  make  decisions 
baaed  precisely  on  those  four  considerations 
The  Plan  l.s  in  con.llct  r\it'.  nniy  with  Title  VII 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rlgh's  .\n   it  also  is  In  -f  n- 
fllct    with    the    ver,-    Executive    Order    under 
which  It  was  created 

Whatever  the  courts  m.ay  have  decided 
about  c 'nslderlng  race  a-s  a  f.ictor  In  remedy- 
ing Inequities  those  precedents  cannot  apply 
tt>  the  Philadelphia  P'.an  The  language  of 
Executive  Order  11246  places  an  in^r.clad  ban 
on  racial  considerations  in  employment  by 
Federal  coruractors  It  Is  no  more  legal  for 
the  Labor  bepartment  to  reverse  the  meaning 
of  The  words  wfhoiif  reeard  '  than  it  would 
be  for  the  Department  to  mis-spend  a  Con- 
gressional appropriation 

I  do  not  argue  that  "he  labor  unions  are 
vlolaung  the  1964  Civil  Rights  .\ct,  .and  I 
want  to  make  it  very  plain  that  this  hearing 
l3  not  designed  to  criticize  labor  organiza- 
tions in  any  way  However  I  most  point  out 
—and  I  am  sure  that  the  Labor  and  Justice 
Department.s  are  aware — that  the  19»i4  ClvU 
Rights  Act  gives  them  ample  tools  to  bring 
suits  against  labor  organizations  If  they  have 
sufficient  evidence  of  discrimination  and  can 
prove  It  In  open  court  It  therefore  apjaears 
to  me  Illogical  and  unfair  that  the  Depar'- 
ment  of  Labor  prefers  to  attack  the  alleged 
problem  of  e.xcluslon  by  penalizing  the  con- 
tractors, who  play  no  role  in  the  membership 
practices  of  labor  organizations 

During  the  ccurse  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
controversy,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
been  acc\ised  ^f  exceeding  his  auth<3ntv  in 
finding  the  Plan  unacceptable  because  it  vio- 
lates Title  V'lr  I  want  to  comment  >n  that 
criticism  now  Under  31  C  3  Code  65  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  I9J1  'he 
Comptroller  General  la  directed  to  determine 
whether  "flnancial  transactions  have  been 
consum.mated  in  accordance  with  laws,  regu- 
lations, or  other  legal  requirements  •  With- 
out question  that  statute  provides  the 
Comptroller  General  with  the  authority  to 
check  the  Philadelphia  Plan  against  an v  and 
all  laws,  not  merely  those  which  deal  with 
pr-xrurement 

Finally,  the  Sut)commlttee  has  before  it 
S  931.  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Pannln, 
which  would  make  Title  Vn  -the  sole  means 
of  enforcement  and  remedy  In  the  fleld  of 
equ.al  employment  It  would  suspend  the  use 
of  Executive  Order  11246  We  welcome  the 
cummenci  of  our  witnesses  r^n  that  bill 
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From  the  Vnlted  States  General   Account- 
ing Office.   Wa^ihlngton.   DC  | 

STAreMENT  OF  El.MER  B  ST*.\rS.  COMPTROI.:  KR 
GENER.\L  Of  THE  I'NmD  STATES.  BEFORE  THE 
Sl'BCOMMITTFE    ON     StPAR^TtO.V    Or    POWERS. 

Senate  CoM.MrrrFE  .  ..v  the  JtoiriAHY.  on 
THi  Phil,*delphia  Plan  October  27.  1969 
Mr  Chairman  ind  Member-  or  -he  Sub- 
committee We  aporecla'e  this  opp  Ttunlty 
t :>  appear  before  your  Subcommittee  to  dis- 
cuss our  position  wl'h  rei^pect  to  the  revised 
"Philadelphia  Plan  "  We  are  concerned  about 
both  the  legality  of  the  Plan  and  the  situa- 
tions which  appear  to  have  arisen  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  endeavors  to  discharge  our  stat- 


utory duties  and  responsibilities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Plan 

I  believe  the  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee are  by  now  aware  of  the  basic  facts, 
which  are  i  I  \  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  Isaiied  an  order  requiring  that  major 
'onstructloii  c.ntract.s  In  the  Philadelphia 
area,  which  are  .entered  Into  or  financed  by 
'he  United  States  must  include  commlt- 
menw  by  the  contnictors  to  goals  of  employ- 
ment r>f  mln.irlty  worker-*  In  specified  skilled 
trades;  21  that  by  a  decision  dated  August 
5.  1969.  we  .advl.sed  the  -Secretary  of  Labor 
that  we  considered  the  Plan  to  be  In  con- 
travention of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  would  be  reqvilred  to  so  hold  In  pass- 
ing upon  the  legality  of  expenditures  of  ap- 
propriated fnnd.s  under  contracts  made  sub- 
ject to  thf  Plan  and  1  .1 1  that  the  Attorney 
General  on  September  22.  1969.  Issued  an 
')plnlon  to  the  Secretary  of  t^lxir  advising 
him  of  his  conclusion  that  the  Plan  Is  not 
in  conrtlct  with  any  provision  of  the  Civil 
Rights  .Act.  that  It  Is  authorized  by  Execu- 
'ive  Order  N.i  11246  and  that  It  may  be 
enforced  In  awarding  Government  contracts 
We  would  like  to  ..rter  for  the  record  cop- 
ies of  our  decision  and  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's i>pmlon 

The  revised  Philadelphia  Plan  was  Issued 
on  June  27.  1>169  with  the  announcement 
that  It  w.<».^  designed  Ui  meet  GAO's  objec- 
tions to  a  lack  of  sp>eclttclty  in  a  prior  plan. 
The  new  plan  Is  friUik  and  direct  In  stating 
I's  purpose  It  gives  .1  rundown  of  the  hlc- 
ti-iry  of  alleged  discriminatory  practices  by 
the  Philadelphia  c.n.structlon  unions  In  ad- 
mitting members  It  state's  that  the  percent- 
.ige  of  minority  group  membership  in  the 
unions  and  the  construction  trades  is  far 
below  the  ratio  of  minority  group  popula- 
tion to  the  totfli  Philadelphia  population, 
and  It  advises  that  the  purpose  of  the  Plan 
Is  to  achieve  greater  participation  of  minor- 
ity group  members  in  the  construction 
trades 

The  Plan  states  that  there  shall  be  In- 
cluded m  Invitations  for  bids  1  IPBsi  on  both 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  conftructlon 
ajntracts  In  the  Philadelphia  .u-ea.  -.peclflc 
ranges  of  minority  group  employees  In  each 
of  six  skilled  construction  trades  that  each 
bidder  must  designate  in  his  bid  the  specific 
number  of  minority  group  i-mplovees.  within 
such  ranges,  that  he  will  employ 'on  ihc  Job; 
and  that  failure  of  the  contractor  to  "make 
every  good  faith  effort"  U)  attain  U,e  minor- 
ity group  employment  "goal,  •  he  has  estab- 
lished In  his  bid  may  result  In  tiie  Imposi- 
tion of  sanctions,  which  might  include  ter- 
mination of  his  contract 

The  primary  question  considered  In  our 
decision  .Tf  August  5  w;ts  whether  the  re- 
vised Plan  violated  the  ecjual  employment 
opportunity  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
.Act  of  1964 

In  the  formulauon  of  that  decUlon.  we 
regarded  the  ClMl  Rights  Act  of  1964  as 
being  the  law  governing  nondiscrimination 
m  employment  .and  equal  emplojinent  op- 
portunity obligations  of  '■mployers.  There- 
fore we  considered  the  1964  Act  as  overriding 
:uiy  admlnlstr.ime  rules,  regul.itlons.  ,ind 
orders  which  conflicted  with  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  or  went  beyond  such  law  and 
purported  to  esuibllsh.  m  efffct.  additional 
unlawful  employment  practices  for  employ, 
ers  who  engaged  In  Federal  or  Icderally  as- 
sisted construction 

We  think  the  basic  policy  of  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  part  of  the  Act  Is  set 
out  In  pertinent  part  in  section  703 1  a)  as 
follows 

"It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice  for  any   employer- 

"1 1;  to  fall  ro  refuse  to  hire  •  •  •  any  in- 
dividual •  •  •  because  of  such  individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin  " 

The  basic  policy  uf  the  Act  as  It  relates 
to  federally  assisted  contracts,  is  stated  In 
pertinent  part  in  section  601.  as  follows: 

••No  person  •   •   •  shall,  on  the  ground  of 


race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  In,  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance/' 

Another  pertinent  provision  of  the  Act 
is  set  out  In  section  703(J).  which  provides 
In  part  as  follows 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
Interpreted  to  require  any  employer  •  •  • 
to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any  Indi- 
vidual or  to  any  group  because  •  •  •  of  an 
Imbalance  which  may  exist  with  respect  to 
the  total  number  or  percentage  of  persons 
of  any  race  •  •  •  or  national  origin  em- 
ployed by  any  employer  [or]  referred  •  •  • 
for  employment  by  any  •  •  •  labor  organl- 
zation  •  •  •  in  comparison  with  the  total 
number  or  percentage  of  persons  of  such 
race  •  •  •  or  national  origin  In  any  com- 
munity •  •  •  or  In  the  available  work  force 
In  any  community  •   •    •." 

This  part  of  the  law  Is  known  as  the  pro- 
hlbltlon  against  "quotas";  that  Is.  the  pro- 
hibition against  requiring  an  employer  to 
hire  a  specified  proportion  or  percentage  of 
his  employees  from  certain  racial  or  national 
origin  groups. 

It  .seems  to  have  been  generally  accepted  by 
Labor.  Justice  and  minority  group  spokes- 
men that  quotas"  are  illegal  But  in  defense 
of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  the  Department 
of  Labor  argued  that  the  "goals"  for  mi- 
nority group  employees  which  would  be  In- 
cluded In  rPBs  and  In  contracts  under  the 
Plan  could  not  violate  the  Clyll  Rights  Act 
of  1964  because — 

1  A  quou  Is  a  fixed  number  or  percentage 
of  minority  group  members,  whereas  ranges 
to  be  established  under  the  Plan  are  flex- 
ible in  that  the  bidder  may  choose  as  his 
goal  any  number  or  percentage  within  the 
ranges  set  out  In  the  IPB. 

2  Failure  to  attain  the  "go.als"  does  not 
constitute  noncompliance,  since  such  faJlure 
can  be  waived  if  the  contractor  can  show 
that  he  made  "every  good  faith  effort"  to 
attain  the  goals 

1  The  Philadelphia  Plan  was  promulgated 
under  Executive  Order  11246.  not  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  afflrmatlve  ac- 
tion programs  under  the  Executive  Order  may 
properly  require  consideration  of  race  or  na- 
tional origin  If  such  consideration  is  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  present  results  of  past 
discrimination. 

4.  The  Plan  provides  that  the  contractor's 
commitment  to  specified  goals  of  minority 
group  employment  shall  not  be  used  to  dis- 
criminate a«ainst  .any  qualified  applicant  or 
employee 

In  considering  these  arguments  in  our 
decision  of  August  5  we  said  that  In  our 
opinion  the  distinction  between  quotas  and 
goals  was  largely  a  matter  of  semantics  The 
plain  facts  are.  however,  that  the  Plan  sets 
a  definite  minimum  percentage  requirement 
for  employment  of  minority  workers:  requires 
\n  employer  to  commit  himself  to  -mplov  at 
least  a  corresponding  minimum  -.I'mber  of 
minority  workers;  and  provides  for  sanctions 
for  a  failure  to  employ  that  number  (unless 
the  contractor  can  .satisfy  the  agency  per- 
sonnel concerned  that  he  has  made  every 
sjood  faith  effort  to  attain  such  number  1  ft 
follows,  therefore,  that  when  such  sanctions 
are  applied  they  will  be  a  direct  result  of  the 
contractor's  failure  to  meet  his  specified 
number  of  minority  employees 

In  our  decision  o:  August  5  we  also  said 
that  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  portion  of  the  CIvl! 
Righus  Act  is  that  It  shall  be  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  to  u^e  race  r,r  i.r.tlom! 
origin  as  a  basis  for  hiring,  or  r-ftisiti"  'o 
hire,  a  qualified  applicant.  And  we  said  the 
Plan  would  necessarily  require  contractors 
to  consider  race  and  national  ori?in  in 
lunng 

In  reply  to  the  Department's  contention 
that  the  Plan  Itself  says  a  contractor's  goals 
shall    not    be    used    to   discriminate   against 
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any  qualified  applicant  or  employee,  we  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  obligation  to 
make  every  good  faith  effort  to  attain  hU 
goals  under  the  Plan  will  place  contractors 
in  situations  where  they  will  undoubtedly 
grant  preferential  treatment  to  minority 
group  employees.  Later.  I  will  address  this 
point  again 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  shows  beyond 
question  that  Congress  In  legislating  against 
discrimination  In  employment  recognized  the 
discrimination  that  is  Inherent  In  a  quota 
system,  and  regarded  the  term  "discrimina- 
tion" as  Including  the  use  of  race  or  na- 
tional origin  as  a  basis  for  hiring;  the  as- 
signment of  numerical  ratios  based  on  race 
or  national  origin:  and  the  maintaining  of 
any  racial  balance  In  employees. 

In  considering  Labor's  contention  that  It 
could  properly  consider  race  or  national  or- 
igin under  afllrmatlve  action  programs  es- 
tablished under  Executive  Orders,  we  pointed 
out  that  while  the  term  "affirmative  action" 
was  Included  in  Executive  Order  10925,  which 
was  in  effect  at  the  time  Congress  was  de- 
bating the  bill  which  was  subsequently  en- 
acted as  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  no 
specific  affirmative  action  requirements  of 
the  kind  here  Involved  had  been  Imposed 
upon  contractors  under  authority  of  that 
Executive  Order  at  that  time.  We  therefore 
did  not  think  it  could  be  successfully  con- 
;  ended  that  Congress,  In  recognizing  the  ex- 
:>tence  of  the  Executive  Order  and  In  falling 
:o  specifically  legislate  against  it,  was  ap- 
;  roving  or  ratifying  the  type  or  methods  of 
.iffirmatlve  action  which  the  present  Plan 
.mposes  upon  contractors. 

While  the  Labor  Department  cited  various 
court  cases  in  support  of  its  position  that 
reverse  discrimination  may  properly  be  used 
to  correct  the  present  results  of  past  dis- 
crimination, our  examination  of  those  cases 
.■showed  that  the  majority  involved  ques- 
tions of  education,  housing,  and  voting.  We 
-aid  we  could  see  a  material  difference  be- 
tween the  circumstances  In  those  cases  and 
■he  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Philadelphia  Plan,  since  in  those  cases  en- 
torcement  of  the  rights  of  the  minority 
to  vote,  or  to  have  unsegregated  housing,  or 
tinsegregated  school  facilities,  did  not  deprive 
members  of  the  majority  group  of  similar 
rights,  whereas  in  the  employment  field,  each 
mandatory  and  discriminatory  hiring  of  a 
minority  group  worker  would  preclude  the 
employment  of  a  member  of  the  majority 
i-Toup.  In  those  cases  which  did  Involve  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  we  found 
them  to  be  concerned  with  practices  of 
labor  unions  or  with  treatment  by  employers 
of  their  employees  In  matters  of  seniority 
and  promotion,  and  even  In  such  circum- 
stances, we  found  the  courts  to  be  divided  be- 
tween condoning  and  condemning  the  prac- 
tice. 

Our  decision  also  pointed  out  that  the 
effect  of  the  Plan  was  to  require  an  employer 
to  abandon  his  customary  practice  of  hir- 
ing through  a  local  union  If  there  Is  a  racial 
or  national  origin  imbalance  In  the  member- 
ship of  such  union,  and  we  concluded  that 
nich  a  requirement  would  be  in  violation 
of  section  703 (J)  of  the  Act.  We  cited  nu- 
merous portions  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Act  which  supports,  we  think,  the  view 
that  Congress  Intended  to  prohibit  and  pre. 
(-lude  the  sort  of  program  and  procedures 
which  are  now  included  in  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  when  it  drafted  section  703(J). 

in  this  connection  we  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  It  would  be  improper  to  Impose  re- 
quirements on  contractors  to  Incur  addl- 
'lonal  expenses  in  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  correct  the  dls- 
(rlmlnatory  practices  of  unions,  since  such 
requirements  would  result  In  the  expenditure 
'•i  appropriated  funds  In  a  manner  not  con- 
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templated  by  Congress.  And  we  pointed  out 
that  U  unions  were,  in  fact,  discriminating, 
they  could  be  required  to  correct  their  dis- 
criminatory practices  under  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  under  Title 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  imder  sec- 
tion 207  of  Executive  Order  11246.  We  sug- 
gested use  of  one  of  these  remedies. 

Finally,  we  concluded  that  until  the  au- 
thority for  any  agency  to  impose  or  require 
conditions  In  Invitations  for  bids  which  ob- 
ligate bidders,  contractors,  or  subcontractors, 
to  consider  the  race  or  national  origin  of 
their  employees  or  prospective  employees,  is 
clearly  and  firmly  established  by  the  weight 
of  Judicial  precedent,  or  by  additional  stat- 
utes, we  must  consider  conditions  of  the 
type  proposed  by  the  revised  Philadelphia 
Plan  to  be  In  conflict  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  and  we  will  necessarily  have  to 
so  construe  and  apply  the  act  in  passing 
upon  the  legality  of  matters  involving  ex- 
penditures of  appropriated  funds  for  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  construction  projects. 

On  August  6,  the  day  after  our  decision  of 
August  5,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  held  a  pres.s 
conference  at  which  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "Interpretation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
has  been  vested  by  Congress  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice";  that  Justice  had  already 
decided  that  the  Philadelphia  Plan  was  not 
in  conflict  with  the  Act;  that  GAO  properly 
could  pass  upon  whether  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  violated  procurement  law;  and  that 
Labor  therefore  had  no  choice  but  to  follow 
the  opinion  of  Justice  and  proceed  to  imple- 
ment the  Plan.  For  the  record,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  only  Department  of  Justice 
opinion  Labor  had,  at  the  time  It  issued  the 
revised  Plan  and  at  the  time  the  Secretary 
held  his  press  conference,  was  one  rendered 
in  two  short  paragraphs  by  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 
On  September  22,  1969,  the  Attorney  General 
did,  however,  issue  a  formal  opinion,  which 
was  essentially  In  the  form  of  a  critique  of 
our  August  5  decision. 

The  fundamental  bases  of  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion  are  his  contention  that  the 
Executive  has  atuhorlty  to  Include  In  con- 
tracts made  by  the  United  States  or  fi- 
nanced with  Government  assistance  any 
terms  and  conditions  which  are  not  contrary 
to  a  statutory  prohibition  or  limitation  on 
contractual  authority;  that  the  reqtUrements 
Imposed  upon  contractors  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Plan  are  not  prohibited  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act;  and  that  the  fact  that  the  Act 
does  not  affirmatively  require  or  authorize 
the  Imposition  of  such  requirements  upon 
all  employers  does  not  preclude  their  Im- 
position by  the  Executive  upon  employers 
who  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment or  which  are  financed  through  Govern- 
ment assistance. 

We  believe  that  the  argument  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  the  Executive  to  include 
terms  and  conditions  in  contracts  falls  to 
take  Into  consideration  two  material  factors: 
first,  with  respect  to  contracts  executed  by 
the  Government,  Congress  has  imposed  a 
number  of  speclflc  requirements  and  limita- 
tions, both  procedural  and  substantive,  en- 
tirely Independent  of  and  unrelated  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  but  which 
we  believe  to  be  material  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  Plan;  and  second, 
with  respect  to  contracts  financed  by  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Congress  has  in  the  several 
acts  authorizing  such  assistance  prescribed 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  it  is 
to  be  furnished.  With  respect  to  the  latter 
area,  we  do  not  believe  It  could  be  argued 
that  the  Executive  has  any  authority  from 
the  Constitution  or  from  any  source  other 
than  those  Congressional  acts,  and  the  At- 
torney Generals'  argument  is  to  that  extent 
inapplicable  to  federally  aided  contracts  or 
programs. 

Considering  the  contractual  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government,  It  Is  recognized  that 
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the  Executive  agencies  may.  In  the  absence 
of  contrary  legislative  provisions,  perform 
their  authorized  functions  and  programs  by 
any  appropriate  means,  including  the  use  of 
contracts.  In  doing  so,  however,  they  are 
bound  to  observe  all  statutory  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  the  making  of  pubUc  contracts. 
The  Attorney  General's  opinion  states  that 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  determine 
the  terms  which  shall  be  Included  in  Its  con- 
tracts is  subject  to  Umltatlons  Imposed  by 
the  ConstituUon  or  by  acts  of  Congress  but 
that  existence  of  the  power  does  not  depend 
upon  an  afllrmatlve  legislative  enactment 

Second  to  the  statutory  Umltation  that  no 
contract  shall  be  made  unless  it  Is  author- 
ized by  law  or  Is  under  an  appropriation  ade- 
quate to  its  fulfillment  (41  U.S.C.  11)  the 
most  Important  congressional  limitation  on 
contracting  is  the  requirement  that  Govern- 
ment contracts  shall  be  made  or  entered  into 
only  after  public  advertising  and  competitive 
bidding,  on  such  terms  as  will  permit  fuU 
and  free  competition.  The  purpose  of  the 
advertising  statutes  Is  not  only  to  prevent 
frauds  or  favoritism  In  the  award  of  public 
contracts,  but  also  to  secure  for  the  Govern- 
ment the  benefits  of  full  and  free  compe- 
tltion.  "^ 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  adopted  the  policy,  as  set  out  in  the  pro- 
curement laws  and  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto,  that  competitive  bidding 
should  obtain  the  needs  of  the  Government 
at  prices  calculated  to  result  in  the  lowest 
uJtlmate  cost  to  the  Government.  {Paul  v 
Umted  States,  371  U.S.  245,  252  (1963) )' 
Even  before  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  the  rule  generally  applied  by  my  prede- 
cessors and  at  least  one  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral s  predecessors,  and,  so  far  as  I  know 
never  contested  by  any  prior  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, is  that  the  Inclusion  in  any  contract 
Of  terms  or  conditions,  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law,  which  tend  to  lessen  compe- 
Ution  or  Increase  the  probable  cost  to  the 
Government,  are  unauthorized  and  Illegal 
The  situations  In  which  this  rule  has  been 
applleQ  have  most  frequently  involved  pro- 
posals to  impose  stipulations  concerning  em- 
ployment  conditions  or  practices 

In  1890  the  Attorney  General'  advised  the 
President  as  follows;  with  respect  to  a  re- 
quest of  a  labor  organization  for  Implemen- 
tation of  the  act  of  June  26,  1868,  ■which  pro- 
vided that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work: 

••Again  sections  3709,  etc.,  require  con- 
tacts for  suppUes  or  service  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  except  for  prisoners'  services  to 
be  made  with  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
after  due  advertisement.  These  statutes  make 
no  provision  for  the  length  of  the  day's  work 
by  the  employees  of  such  contractors,  and 
a  public  officer  who  should  let  a  contract 
for  a  larger  sum  than  would  be  otherwise 
necessary  by  reason  of  a  condition  that  a 
contractor's  employees  should  only  work 
eight  hours  a  day  would  directly  violate  the 
law. 

"In  short,  the  statutes  do  not  contain  any 
such  provision  as  would  authorize  or  justify 
the  President  In  making  such  an  order  as  la 
asked.  Nor  does  any  such  authority  inhere 
in  the  Executive  office.  The  President  has 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws,  certain 
duties  to  perform,  among  these  being  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed; 
that  Is,  that  the  other  executive  and  admin- 
istrative officers  of  the  Government  faith- 
fully perform  their  duties;  but  the  statutes 
regulate  and  prescribe  these  duties,  and  he 
has  no  more  power  to  add  to,  or  subtract 
from,  the  duties  Imposed  upon  subordinate 
executive  and  administrative  officers  by  the 
law,  than  those  officers  have  to  add  or"  sub- 
tract from  his  duties. 

••The  relief  asked  In  this  matter  can.  in 
my  Judgment,  come  only  through  additional 
legislation." 

On    the    same    principle    our    Office    has 
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held  that  a  contract  could  not  prescribe 
minimum  wages  In  the  absence  of  specific 
statutory  authority  (  10  Cf>mp  Gen  294 
I  1931 1  I  .  compliance  with  the  National  I^txir 
Relations  Act  of  1935  could  not  be  required 
by  cjn tract  nor  noncompliance  therewith 
be  made  ground  for  rejection  of  a  hid  17 
Comp  Gen  37  i  1937t  i.  periodic  adjustment 
of  minimum  wa^es  Incorptirated  In  a  c^jii- 
tract  pursuant  to  the  D«vls-Bao-jn  Act  could 
not  be  stipulated  In  the  c<-'ntra<:t  i  17  Comp 
Oen  471  I  1937 II  provisions  of  a  Prr«:ure- 
ment  Division  Circular  Letter  purp.irting  to 
require  contractors  to  report  payroll  statis- 
tics could  not  be  incorporated  In  Govern- 
ment contracts  i  17  Comp  Oen  585  i  1938  i  i 
construction  contracts  could  not  contain  pro- 
visions concerning  collective  bargaining  i  18 
Comp  Gen  285  il938ii.  a  requirement  for 
compliance  with  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  could  not  be  included  in  Crovernment 
contracts  1 30  Cjmp  Gen  24  i1940fi  i  liw 
bid  on  a  Government  contract  could  not  be 
rejected  because  the  bidder  did  n^t  employ 
union  labor  i3l  Comp  Oen  561  il95Jii. 
construction  contracts  could  not  include 
provisions  for  a  40-hour  worltweett  and  over- 
time compensation  for  excess  time,  when  the 
only  pertinent  statute  merely  required  over- 
time comge99aUon  for  work  In  excess  o' 
eight.  hou^i__p>er  day  (33  C.imp  Gen  477 
I  1954 1  1.  and  a  clause  requiring  contractors 
to  comply  with  wage  hour  and  fringe  benefit 
provisions  resulting  from  a  labor-manage- 
ment agreement  could  n<^>t  be  Included  in 
construction  contracts  in  the  absence  nf 
statutory  authorization  i42  Comp  Oen  I 
(19621  I 

Of  course,  many  of  those  pr  jposed  require- 
ments were  subsequently  authorized  by  Con- 
gressional enactment  and  together  with 
other  similar  requirements  are  today  ac- 
cepted features  of  Government  contracting 
In  the  social-economic  area  The  point  Is, 
that  they  were  not  permitted  until  the  Con- 
gress rather  than  the  Executive,  had  deter- 
mined that  they  should  be  So  far  aa  I  know 
there  was  no  attempt  In  any  of  those  In- 
stances by  the  Executive  branch  to  disregard 
the  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  Genera! 

In  the  face  of  this  history,  we  cannot  agree 
that  the  Attorney  Generals  position  that 
the  Executive  may  Impose  upon  contractors 
any  conditions  which  have  not  been  specifi- 
cally prohibited,  la  correct. 

In  ci:in;endlng  that  the  Plan  Is  not  In 
conflict  with  any  provision  of  the  Civil  Rlijhts 
Act.  the  Attorney  General  attempts  to  recon- 
cile provisions  of  the  Plan  which  we  feel  are 
Irreconcilable  .As  summarized  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  the  Plan  requires  the  contractor 
to  set  specific  goals  for  minority  group  hiring 
and  to  make  every  good  faith  efTort  '  to  meet 
these  goals  This  however,  he  says  does  not 
require  the  contractor  to  discriminate,  be- 
cause the  Plan  includes  the  express  state- 
ment that  he  may  not  In  attempting  to  meet 
his  goals  discriminate  against  any  qualified 
employee  on  groi.inds  or  race  color,  religion. 
sex  or  national  origin  As  we  stated  In  our 
decision  of  August  5  this  is  a  statement  of  a 
practical  Impossibility  The  provision  Is.  In 
effect  no  more  than  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  and  it  Is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
Attorney  General  Is  saying  that  no  require- 
ment, obligation  or  duty  can  be  considered 
contrary  to  law  If  it  Is  accompanied  by  a 
statement  that  in  meeting  It  the  law  will 
not  be  violated 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Attorney 
General  confines  his  argument  to  consider- 
ation of  the  provisions  of  .section  703  lai  of 
the  act.  and  Ignores  section  703ij).  which 
in  our  view  Is  an  express  prohibition  against 
imposition  of  a  program  such  as  is  included 
In  the  Plan 

Finally  the  Attorney  General  falls  back 
on  the  plea  that,  while  the  Plan  might  be 
clearer  if  it  stated  what  good  fal'h  efforts  ' 
are  expeced    It  must   be  assumed   that  the 


Plan  will  b«  so  fairly  administered  that  no 
contrskctor  will  be  forced  to  choose  between 
noncompliance  with  his  obligation  to  achieve 
his  goal  and  violation  of  the  act  Therefore, 
he  says  It  l.s  premature  to  assert  the  In- 
validity of  the  Plan  because  of  what  may 
occur  In  Its  enforcement,  any  unfairness  In 
administration  should  be  left  for  judicial 
remedy 

The  foregoing  would  indicate  that  the 
Actomey  General  does  not  fully  recognize 
the  pressure  which  the  l".an  will  Impose 
up<jn  oontract4>r8  Ui  attain  their  minority 
group  em.ployee  goals  A  failure  to  achieve 
such  goals  will  immediately  place  the  con- 
tractor In  th«  role  of  defendant  and  to 
avoid  sanctions  he  must  then  provide  com- 
plete Justlflcatlfin  for  hb>  failure  Punher- 
more.  In  the  first  instance  at  least,  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  made  every  good  faith  ef- 
fort will  be  determine*!  by  the  s,ime  P'ederal 
personnel  who  imposed  the  requirement  In 
our  opinion  the  ooerclve  fesitures  Inherent 
in  the  Plan  cannot  help  but  result  In  dis- 
crimination In  both  recruiting  and  hiring 
by  ix)ntractorB  subject  to  the  Kan. 

In  the  final  .sentence  of  his  opinion  the 
Attorney  General  undertook  to  advise  that 
the  Department  .)f  Lab«jr  and  other  con- 
tracting agencies  and  thetr  accountable  offl- 
ceri-  niay  rely  on  his  opinion  In  their  ad- 
ministration of  Executive  Order  11248  We 
are  especially  concerned  by  this  statement 
In  making  it  the  .Attorney  General  appears 
to  have  Ignored  ctjmpletely  section  304  of  the 
Budget  and  .Accounting  Act  of  1921.  31  U  3  C 
74.  which  provides  that  Balances  cerufled 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  upon  the 
settlement  of  public  accounts,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  E^xecutlve  Branch 
of  the  Government." 

In  this  c-onnectlon,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  as  emphatically  as  I  can  that  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  for 
the  a*i&C"mmlttee  s  consideration  Is  whether 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govermnent  has 
the  right  to  aiCt  upon  Its  own  interpretation 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congreas.  and  t» 
expend  and  obLlg-ate  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  in  a  manner  which  my  Office. 
as  the  deelgnateil  agent  of  the  Congr'et*.  has 
found  to  be  contrary  to  law 

In  our  decision,  we  informed  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
wjulii  regard  the  I'l.in  in,  .i  violation  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  In  passing  upon  the  legality 
"f  matters  Involving  expenditures  of  appro- 
priated funds  lor  Federal  or  r<»i|>»r:illy  assisted 
construction  Our  jurisdiction  In  that  respect 
U  derived  from  the  authority  and  duty  to 
audit  and  settle  public  accounts  which  whs 
vested  in  and  imposed  upon  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  Oovernment  by  the  act  of 
March  3.  1817  3  Stat  3(56.  and  which  was 
transferred  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
by  the  Budget  and  Accounting  .Act.  1921,  42 
Stat  24  Under  section  8  of  the  D<jckerv  .Act 
of  July  31.  1894.  2V  Stat  207,  us  amended  by 
section  304  ot  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  (31  use  74i.  dlsbur.slng  officers  or  the 
head  of  any  Executive  deportinfnt.s,  may  ap- 
ply for  and  the  Comptroller  General  la  re- 
quired to  render  his  decision  upon  ,iny  ques- 
tion Involving  a  payment  to  be  made  by 
them  or  under  them  which  decision,  when 
rendered,  shall  govern  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  In  passing  ufh>n  the  account  con- 
talMiMg  the  disbursement  .\  similar  provi- 
sion (.oncerning  (.erlltying  officers  and  other 
employees  appears  at  31  U  S.C.  82d,  which 
also  provides  that  the  liability  ot  certifvlng 
officers  or  employees  shall  be  enforced  in  the 
same  m-inner  and  to  the  .same  extent  as  now 
provided  by  law  with  respect  to  enforcement 
of  the  liability  ol  dlsbur.slng  and  other  ac- 
countable officers  It  Is  within  the  framework 
of  these  authorities  that  we  propose  to  act 
In  the  enforcement  of  our  decision  of  August 
5,  1969 

The  Attorney  GencraJs  (opinion  concluded 
»ltl^.-.^he  statement  that  the  contracting 
ageriH4eiMMid  their  accountable  officers  could 


rely  on  his  opinion  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  sole  authority  claimed  for  the  Plan 
ordered  by  the  Labor  Department  Is  the 
Executive  order  of  the  President,  u  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  asserting  the  power  to  use  Gov- 
ernment funds  In  the  accomplishment  of  a 
program  not  authorized  by  Congressional 
enactment,  upon  its  own  determination  of 
authority  and  its  own  interpretation  of  per- 
tinent statutes,  and  contrary  to  an  opinion 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  whom  the 
Congress  has  given  the  authority  to  de- 
termine the  legality  of  expenditures  of  ap- 
propriated funds,  and  who.se  actions  with 
respect  thereto  were  decreed  by  the  Coii- 
gre.ss  to  be  'final  and  conclusive  upon  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Oovernment  "  We 
believe  the  actions  of  officials  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  in  this  matter  present  such  se- 
rious challenges  to  the  authority  vested  in 
•he  General  Accounting  Office  by  the  Con- 
gress as  U)  present  a  substantial  threat  to 
the  maintenance  of  effective  legislative  con- 
trol of  the  expenditure  of  Oovernment  funds 
We  believe  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  announced  intention  ol 
the  Labor  Department  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Plan  to  other  major  metro- 
politan areas  can  only  create  such  wide- 
spread doubt  and  confusion  In  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  in  the  labor  Held  i  which 
may  also  be  shared  to  a  considerable  exten* 
by  the  Oovernment 's  contracting  and  fiscal 
officers  I  as  to  constitute  a  major  obstacle  to 
the  orderly  prosecution  of  Federal  and  led- 
erally  assisted  construction  We  further  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  definite  possibility  that,  faced 
With  a  possibility  of  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain prompt  payment  under  contracts  :.  >, 
such  work  as  well  as  the  probablUtv  of  lab  : 
difficulties  resulting  from  their  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  Plan,  many  potential  con- 
tractors will  be  reluctant  to  bid  Of  course. 
If  this  occurs  the  Plan  will  result  In  re- 
stricting full  and  free  competition  as  re- 
qvsired  by  "he  procurement  laws  and  reg- 
ulations .Also,  those  who  do  bid  will  nn 
'Inubt  consider  it  necessary  to  include  in 
their  bid  prices  substantial  contingency  al- 
lowances  to   guard   against   loss 

In  .iddltlon  to  recognizing  the  chaotic 
situation  which  could  result  from  use  of  the 
Plan  by  tJie  Executive  agencies.  I  believe  I 
would  not  be  fulfilling  my  duUes  and  re- 
sponsibilities If  I  Ignored  the  detrimental  ef- 
fect upon  the  competitive  bidding  process, 
and  the  Improper  use  of  public  funds  which 
the  Plan  entails. 

On  .September  23,  the  day  following  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion.  Labor  Issued  an- 
other reM.sed  Philadelphia  Plan  which  ex- 
plains, for  the  first  time,  the  manner  In  which 
the  Tanges'"  of  minority  group  eniploj-ment 
goals  have  been  determined,  and  the  criteria 
for  determining  whether  a  contractor  has 
m.tde  giHXl  faith  efforts  to  attain  his  goals. 

I  stress  that  these  matters  are  set  out  for 
the  nrst  time  in  the  September  revision  of 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  pnmiuily  because  our 
decision  of  August  5  gave  no  consideration  to 
the  adverse  effect  that  these  factors,  when 
established,  ml^ht  have  upon  application  of 
the  rules  of  competitive  bidding  to  the  over- 
all Plan. 

We  fully  expect  to  receive  a  bid  protest  in 
some  future  procurement  which  questions 
Inclusion  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  In  the  rPB 
and  the  contract  and  we  realize  the  effect 
a  decision  sustaining  such  a  protest  could 
have  on  the  construction  industry,  the  con- 
tracting agencies  and  the  disbursing  officers. 
But  we  think  Uie  question  is  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  Justify  and  require  such  a  decision. 
Baslci.lly.  It  has  been  our  [xjsltlon  that  the 
law  Is  to  be  construed  as  WTltten  and  en- 
forced In  accordance  with  the  legislative  In- 
tent When  It  w,vs  enacted  We  believe  this  Is 
what  the  law  requires  Also,  we  are  part  of 
the  Leglslauve  branch  of  the  Goveriunent 
and  we  tlilnk  this  approach  Is  the  only  prai>er 
one  we  can  take 


If.  following  enactment  of  a  law,  It  should 
occur  that  social  conditions,  economic  con- 
ditions, the  political  atmosphere,  or  any  other 
circumstances  should  change  to  such  an 
extent  that  different  treatment  should  be 
given,  that  different  objectives  should  be 
established,  or  that  different  results  should 
be  obtained,  It  has  always  been  our  posi- 
tion that  the  arguments  In  favor  of  change 
should  be  presented  to  the  Congress — and 
If  the  Congress,  In  Its  wisdom,  agrees  that 
social,  economic,  or  political  circumstances 
so  dictate,  it  will  enact  legislation  to  per- 
mit or  require  the  Executive  branch  to  take 
necessary  action  to  attain  new  objectives. 
This  Is  the  very  procedure  which  Congress 
directed  should  be  followed  In  this  particu- 
lar situation.  As  we  pointed  out  In  our  de- 
cision of  August  5,  1969.  by  section  705(d) 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Congress 
charged  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  with  the  specific  responsibility 
of  making  reports  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President  on  the  cause  of  and  means 
of  eliminating  discrimination,  and  making 
such  recommendations  for  further  legUla- 
tton  as  may  appear  desirable. 

We  concur  with  the  authority  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  to  establish  and  carry  out 
social  programs  or  policies  which  are  not 
contrary  to  public  policy,  as  that  policy  may 
be  stated  or  necessarily  Implied  by  the  Con- 
stitution, by  Federal  statutes  or  by  Judicial 
precedent.  But  we  do  not  Eigree  that  where  a 
statute,  such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
clearly  enunciates  Federal  policy  and  the 
methods  for  enforcing  such  policy,  the  Ex- 
ecutive may  institute  programs  designed  to 
achieve  objectives  which  are  beyond  those 
contemplated  by  the  statute  by  means  pro- 
hibited by  the  statute. 

We  therefore  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings,  there  will  issue  from  Congress  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  Indication  of  Its  will 
In  this  matter  by  which  all  parties  concerned 
may  be  guided  In  their  future  actions. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions. 

(Extract  from  American  Bar  Journal, 
November  1969 1 

Exzct'TivE  Order  11,246:  Executive 
Encroachment 
I  By  James  E.  Remmert ) 
I  Section  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
forbidding  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices, was  the  product  of  legislative  com- 
promise. Executive  Order  11.246,  Issued  by 
President  Johnson  in  1965  and  applicable  to 
Government  contractors,  was  the  product 
of  unlateral  Executive  Judgment  and  conse- 
quently not  only  forbids  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices  but  requires  employers  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  ensure  against 
them.  Will  the  Executive  always  be  serving  a 
good  cause  when  he  uses  the  contract  power 
to  skirt  the  legislative  process?) 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  made  the 
law  of  the  land  amidst  great  controversy,  ex- 
tended debate  and  considerable  compromise. 
With  far  less  controversy  or  compromise  and 
with  no  Congressional  debate.  President 
Johnson  on  September  24.  1965,  signed  Exec- 
utive Order  11.246,  the  latest  in  a  series  that 
has  played  at  least  as  significant  a  role  In 
Implementing  the  objective  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  as  has  Title  VII  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.-  Section  202(1)  of  this 
executive  order,  as  amended,  requires  that 
every  employer  who  is  awarded  a  Government 
contr.ict  or  subcontract  that  is  not  exempted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  contractually 
undertake  the  obligation  not  to  "discrimi- 
nate against  any  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex  or  national  origin". 

I 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Since  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  had  to  endure  the  rigors  of  passing  both 
houses  of  Congress,  It  is  the  product  of  com- 
promise attendant  upon  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Executive  Order  11.246,  by  comparison, 
was  the  responsibility  of  only  the  President. 
Consequently,  It  Imposes  much  broader  sub- 
stantive obligations,  and  the  procedure 
adopted  for  Its  enforcement  conveys  to  the 
enforcing  agency  significantly  more  authority 
than  was  given  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  by  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Evidence  of  the  broader  substantive  obli- 
gation imposed  by  Executive  Order  11,246  is 
the  fact  that  Title  VII  imposes  only  the 
obligation  not  to  do  that  which  is  prohibited, 
i.e..  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin.  By  compari- 
son, Executive  Order  11,246  not  only  requires 
that  Government  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors not  discriminate  but  also  that  they 
"take  affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  appli- 
cants are  employed,  and  that  employees  are 
treated  during  employment,  without  regard 
to  their  race,  religion,  sex,  color,  or  national 
origin  (Section  201(1);  emphasis  supplied)  '. 
Regulations  Issued  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
lard  Wlrtz  tmder  authority  of  Executive  Or- 
der 11,246  further  require  that  Government 
contractors  and  subcontractors  develop  a 
"written  affirmative  action  compliance  pro- 
gram" =  documenting  the  steps  they  have 
taken  and  setting  goals  and  timetables  for 
additional  steps  to  fulfill  the  "afl^matlve 
action"  obligation.  The  submission  of  these 
written  programs  has  also  been  imposed  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  award  of  some  Govern- 
ment contracts.  However,  on  November  16, 
1968,  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats 
ruled  that  "until  provision  is  made  for  in- 
forming bidders  of  definite  minimum  re- 
quirements to  be  met  by  the  bidder's  pro- 
gram and  any  other  standards  or  criteria  by 
which  the  acceptability  of  such  program 
would  be  Judged",  ^  contract  awards  must  be 
made  to  the  lowest  eligible  bidder  without 
reference  to  the  affirmative  action  program. 

PRESIDENT    SIMPLY    TOOK    POWER    THAT 
CONGRESS    WOULDN'T    GIVE 

That  the  Executive  was  willing  to  assume 
by  executive  order  significantly  greater  en- 
forcement authority  than  Congress  was  will- 
ing to  convey  to  it  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  adjudicatory  processes  under  Title  VII 
and  Executive  Order  11,246.  If  an  employer 
disagrees  with  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  over  the  legal  re- 
quirements imposed  by  Title  vn,  or  If  the 
employer  Is  unable  to  comply  with  the  rem- 
edies proposed  by  the  commission  to  rectify 
a  discriminatory  practice,  he  may  have  tra- 
ditional recourse  through  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess before  any  sanction  is  imposed.  To  the 
contrary,  however,  the  regulations  issued  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Executive  Order  11.246  provide  that 
upon  request  for  a  hearing  to  adjudicate  a 
contractor's  or  subcontractor's  compliance 
with  the  executive  order,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  designee  may  suspend  all  contracts 
or  subcontracts  held  by  the  employer  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  hearing.*  In" addition. 
as  a  part  of  the  adjudicatory  process,  the 
agency  responsible  for  investigating  or  su- 
pervising the  Investigation  of  a  contractor's 
compliance  and  prosecuting  those  contrac- 
tors alleged  to  be  In  noncompliance  is  also 
responsible  for  Imposing  the  sanctions  of 
cancellation  and  suspension  from  participa- 
tion In  Government  contracts.'  in  other 
words,  the  chief  investigator,  prosecutor  and 
final  Judge  with  respect  to  cancellation  and 
suspension  of  Government  contracts  Is  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

WITH    THE    CONTRACT    POWER,    WHO 
NEEDS    CONGRESS? 

These    substantive    and    procedural    con- 
trasts  between   "Htle  VII   of   the   1964  Civil 


Rights  Act  and  Executive  Order  11.246  Illus- 
trate the  considerable  power  that  the  Execu- 
tive can  acquire  by  pursuing  a  social  objec- 
tive through  the  use  of  the  contract  power 
in  addition  to  or  in  place  of  legislation.  Such 
broad  and  sweeping  powers  are  premised  on 
the  concept  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  "unrestricted  power  ...  to  deter- 
mine those  with  whom  it  will  deal,  and  to  fix 
the  terms  and  conditions  upwn  which  it  will 
make  needed  purchases".'  This  power  is 
founded  on  the  premise  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  Congressional  prohibition  or  directive 
the  Executive  branch  is  free  to  enter  Into 
contracts  on  whatever  conditions  and  provi- 
sions are  deemed  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Government." 

Without  question,  Executive  Order  11.246 
has  done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  equal 
employment  opportunity,  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  bargaining  position  en- 
ables the  Executive  to  require  such  terms 
as  are  found  in  this  order  as  a  condition  to 
a  United  States  Government  contract  Once 
such  a  broad  and  sweeping  obligation  Is 
accepted,  the  accepting  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor is  In  an  untenable  position  to  op- 
pose steps  that  are  required  by  the  admin- 
istering agency  with  respect  to  the  condi- 
tions covered  by  the  contract. 

To  Illustrate  the  impact  of  this  use  of  the 
Executive's  contract  power,  one  need  only 
consider  a  list  of  the  top  100  corporations  and 
institutions  holding  Defense  Department 
contracts."  These  corporations  are  under- 
standably some  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States  and  collectively  employ  well  over  ten 
million  persons.  Even  though  the  list  does 
not  Include  contractors  with  any  depart- 
ment other  than  Defense  or  the  many  sub- 
contractors involved  in  Defense  Department 
prime  contracts,  it  aptly  illustrates  the  sig- 
nificant indirect  control  which  the  Executive 
can  exert  over  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy by  use  of  the  contract  power. 

There  is  very  little  case  law  deciding  the 
extent  to  which  the  President  may  by  execu- 
tive order  impose  ancillary  oonditlons  to  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  Some  have  questioned  the 
validity  of  Executive  Order  11.24«  on  the 
ground  that  the  Executive  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  Impose  conditions  that  are  im- 
related  to  the  purpjoses  for  which  Congress 
appropriated  funds "  and  on  the  basis  that 
the  affirmative  action  obligation  conflicts 
with  provisions  in  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
These  provide  that  preferential  treatment  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin  is  not  required  to  correct  an  im- 
balance.'" However,  at  least  one  federal  dis- 
trict court  :'  and  two  United  States  courts  of 
appeals "  have  said  that  Executive  Order 
11.246  has  the  full  force  and  effect  of  statu- 
tory law.  If  these  courts  are  correct  and  the 
order  Is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  Executive's 
contract  power,  then  some  examination  of 
the  potential  extension  of  this  power  is  in 
order. 

Although  the  writer  Is  unaware  of  any 
publication  listing  all  firms  holding  com- 
petitively bid  or  negotiated  United  States 
Government  contracts  or  subcontracts,  it  is 
the  writer's  belief  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  major  commercial  enterprises  in  this 
country  and  a  great  many  not-for-profit  In- 
stitutions and  smaller  commercial  enter- 
prises hold  one  or  more  Government  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  diverse  scope  of  the  organizations  hold- 
ing Government  research  grants,  the  utilities 
and  communications  services  used  by  fed- 
eral installations,  the  dependence  of  such  in- 
dustries as  automotive,  aircraft,  shipbuilding 
and  munitions  on  Government  contracts,  the 
heavy  reliance  of  the  construction  Industry 
on  such  programs  as  urban  renewal  and  high- 
way construction  sponsored  by  federal  fund- 
ing, and  the  entrenchment  of  United  States 
Government  financing  and  deposits  as  a  fac- 
tor In  the  financial  institutions  throughout 
the  country. 
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WHBIS    OOI8   THIS    PKBCMDU4T    LXAOT 

CX>culderatlon  should  also  b«  given  Vj  some 
Of  the  ponlble  future  applications  of  the 
concept  behind  KxecuUve  Order  1 1  J4«  The 
contract  power  could  be  used  to  circumvent 
the  lntr*»tate-lnterst*te  dlchoti>my  that  haa 
to  some  extent  precluded  complete  preeml- 
netu^  of  the  PederaJ  Oovernxnent  in  such 
nelds  as  air  and  water  pollution  control,  reg- 
ulation of  common  carriers  and  labor  rela- 
tions One  extension  already  suggest^-d  oy  the 
APLr  CIO  Is  the  debarment  of  Government 
contractors  found  to  have  cc/mmlt'ed 
flagrant  unfdlr  tabor  practices 

Another  avenue  for  extension  of  the  Ex- 
ecutives contract  p<jwer  Is  In  areas  within 
federal  Jurisdiction  but  which  Congress  hnJ 
left  unregulated  or  has  regulated  only  to  a 
lesser  extent  than  that  deemed  desirable  by 
the  Executive  An  example  of  this  use  of  the 
contract  power  Is  found  In  Executive  Order 
U.24«  In  enacting  TlUe  VII  of  the  19«4  Civil 
Rights  Act  the  Coagreaslonal  coasensus  was 
that  the  prohibition  against  discrim^nitlon 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  and 
national  origin  was  sufBclent  to  accomplish 
the  objective  of  eliminating  employment  dis- 
crimination on  such  bases 

The  Executive,  however  felt  that  the  then- 
existing  executive  order  prohibiting  dlscriml- 
a<4tiofl  by  OOVernment  contrirtors  d:d  tjMt  go 
f.ir  erTDugh'fn  dealing  with  the  objective  of 
equal  employment  opportunity,  .ir.d  tnm  the 
alflrmatlve  action  obligation  was  added  to 
place  a  greater  responsibility  an  Government 
contractors 

By  using  the  contract  power  the  Executive 
could  accomplish  many  objectives  deemed 
desirable  without  using  the  legislative  proc- 
ess -io  long  as  the  particular  contract  clause 
does  not  conflict  directly  with  a  federal 
statute  Thus,  this  technique  affords  he  Ex- 
ecutive a  limited  bypass  of  the  legislative 
process  and  gives  It  the  piower  to  give  Its  ob- 
jective the  force  and  effect  gtlven  to  a  statute 
enacted  bv  Congress"  '  without  the  con- 
currence of  Congress 

Several  questions  should  be  answered  be- 
fore this  procedure  proliferates  The  flrst  Is 
whether  the  concentration  of  this  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  is  desirable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  allows  the  President  to 
carry  an  objective  Into  effect  without  resort 
to  the  legislative  process  established  by  the 
Constitution  In  this  connection,  it  is  slgnlfl- 
cant  to  note  that  Congress  considered  sanc- 
tioning the  Executive's  use  of  the  contract 
power  to  achieve  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity but  rejected  the  Idea  The  original 
House  bill  iHR  71531  that  eventually  be- 
came the  1964  Clvi;  Rights  Act.  after  nu- 
merous amendments,  contained  a  Section 
7ll(bi    which  read  as  follows 

"The  President  Is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  prevent  the 
committing  or  continuing  of  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  by  a  person  in  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  a  contract  with 
an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  • 

During  the  consideration  of  H  R  7152  by 
the  House.  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  i  D 
N  Y  I  sponsored  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
this  sectl  in  of  the  bill  The  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  House  and  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  Congressman  John  Dowdy 
iD  Tex  )  voiced  the  view  that.  Many  of  us 
felt  section  711  to  be  a  highly  dangerous 
section  of  the  bill  and  accordingly  much  of 
our  debate  has  been  predicated  upon  the 
fact  that  this  langua^je  should  t>e  removed  "  " 
With  reference  to  Executive  Order  11  246.  It 
has  been  argued  that  although  this  use  of 
the  contract  ptower  is  extraordinary  the  need 
for  equal  employment  opportunity  Justlfles 
this  departure  from  traditional  concepts. 
Those  who  would  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
does  Justify  a  departure  from  the  legislative 
prix;es8  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
The   sword   of   Executive   power   cuts   Ln    two 


directions  Thus,  the  Orst  question  tbat 
should  be  considered  In  connection  with 
Executive  Order  m46  Is  not  whether  equal 
employment  opportunity  should  be  pursued 
but  whether  this  means  is  consistent  with 
the  basic  framework  and  power  l)alance  with 
which  our  form  of  government  has  success- 
fully endured  Innumerable  crises  over  the 
last  two  centuries 

HISTOST    THAT  SHOtrU)   BK  REPXATSD 

At  another  time  in  our  nations  history, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  .jccaslon  to  consider 
whether  a  cn.sis  of  similar  magnitude  Justi- 
fied an  expansion  of  Executive  power  In 
h(jldlng  that  President  Truman  .s  executive 
order  seizing  the  steel  mills  during  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  was  uncon.stltutlonal  despite 
the  pendlhif  emergency  Justice  Douglas  In 
a  concurring  opinion  gave  the  sage  advice 
that 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  Is  not 
ambiguous  or  quallfled  It  platres  not  some 
legislative  power  In  the  Congress  Article  1. 
.Section  1  says  All  legl.slatlve  Pwwers  herein 
gran-ed  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the 
L'nl'ed  States,  which  shall  '-onslst  of  a  Sen- 
ate and   House   of   Representative."!   ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Today  a  kindly  President  uses  the  sei- 
zure power  to  effect  a  wage  increase  and  to 
keep  the  steel  furnaces  m  pnxluctlon  Yet 
tomorrow  another  President  might  ti.se  the 
same  power  to  prevent  a  wage  increase,  to 
curb  trade-uiiiijiiists.  to  regiment  labor  as 
opjpreeslvely  as  Industry  thinks  It  has  been 
regimented  by  this  seizure  ■'" 

In  a  separate  concurring  opinion  In  the 
same  case  Justice  Jiclcsnn  expressed  a  simi- 
lar view  concerning  the  overreaching  use  of 
Executive  power  that  la  highly  relevant  and 
appropriate  to  the  concept  behind  Execu- 
tive Order  11.246 

The  opinions  of  Judges,  no  le.ss  than  ex- 
ecutives and  publicists,  often  suffer  the  In- 
firmity of  confusing  the  Issue  of  a  power's 
validity  with  the  cause  It  Is  invoked  to  pro- 
mote, of  confounding  the  permanent  execu- 
tive office  with  Its  temporary  ')ccupant.  The 
tendency  Is  strong  to  emphasize  transient 
results  u[von  policies — such  as  wages  or  sta- 
bilization and  lose  sight  of  enduring  conse- 
quences upon  the  balanced  power  structure 
of  uur  Republic  '"" 

CONCRK3S    DOES    NOT    BELONG    ON    THE    SIDELtNES 

Conjp-ess  should  give  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  and  develop  a  considered  national 
policy  on  the  use  of  the  c-ontract  power  ex- 
emplified oy  Executive  Order  1 1  1^46  rather 
than  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  allow  its 
proliferation  without  Congressional  guid- 
ance Congrej^  should  decide  the  kind  of  con- 
tracts and  the  kind  of  ancillary  obligations 
that  It  will  allow  the  Executive  to  Impose  In 
disbursing  the  funds  that  Congress  appro- 
priates A  mechanism  should  be  established 
thiit  will  insure  a  legislative  watchdog  over 
the  Executives  use  of  the  contract  power 
and  will  .illow  the  Executive  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  administer  elflcleutly  the  disburse- 
ment   of    Congressional    appropriations. 

With  speclllc  reference  to  Executive  Order 
11.246.  Congress  should  ellmlnuie  the  double 
standard  that  now  exists  between  employers 
■generally,  who  .ire  required  not  to  discrimi- 
nate by  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
.\ct.  and  employers  who.  .la  Government  con- 
tractors, are  subject  to  a  different  standard 
■ind  a  different  enforcement  procedure  In 
neasurlng  their  compliance  with  the  (Obliga- 
tion The  Identical  obligation  Impnjsed  by 
Title  VII  of  the  1«64  Civil  Rights  Act  should 
apply,  procedurally,  substantively  and  with 
e<iual  vigor  to  Oovernment  contractors  with- 
out reference  to  the  extraordinary  obligation 
to  tike  affirmative  action"  There  Is  no  Justl- 
Ilcatlon  for  the  multiplicity  of  government 
agencies  enforcing  Title  VU  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  .\ct  and  Executive  Order  11.246  At 
present,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
CommLsslon.  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance   and   every    agency    that   awards 


Government  contracU  are  ail  Involved  In  en- 
forcement activities.  This  duplication  has 
produced  Inconsistent  enforcement  stand- 
ards, confusion  and  a  wasteful  use  of  Gov- 
ernment manpower  and  resources. 

Congress  should  Immediately  take  appro- 
priate steps  properly  to  realign  Congressional 
and  Executive  authority,  and  In  doing  so  It 
might  well  consider  some  further  words  from 
Justice  Jackson's  concurring  opinion  in 
youn^stou'ri  Sheet  Jk  Tube  Company  v  Soic- 
_ycr  In  referring  to  the  overextended  use  of 
the  executive  order.  Justice  Jackson  said 

'Such  f>ower  either  has  no  beginning  or 
11  has  no  end.  If  it  exists,  It  need  submit  to 
no  legal  restraint.  I  am  not  alarmed  that  It 
would  plunge  us  straightway  Into  dictator- 
ship, but  It  is  at  least  a  step  In  that  wrong 
direction." 


"With  all  Its  defects,  delays  and  incon- 
veniences, men  have  discovered  no  technique 
for  long  preserving  free  government  except 
that  the  Executive  be  under  the  law,  and 
that  the  law  be  made  by  parliamentary  de- 
liberations."" 
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U  S    Senate. 
Washington.  D  C  .  Noiember  14.  1969. 
Hon    Elmes  B   St.vats. 

Comptroller   General   of    the    United    States, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ms  CoMPmoLrxa  General:  Permit 
me  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  November 
12.  1969.  with  which  you  enclosed  a  copy  of 
your  statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers.  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  concerning  the  revised  "Philadel- 
phia Plan"  of  the  Department  of  Labor 

I  share  your  opinion  that  the  action  of 
certain  officials  of  the  Executive  Branch  with 
respect  to  Implementation  of  this  plan  with- 
out regard  to  your  decision  of  August  5.  1969. 
constitutes  a  threat  to  Legislative  Branch 
control  of  Federal  expenditures. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  you  will  have  my 
support  In  your  efforts  to  preclude  the  ex- 
penditure of  .ipproprlated  funds  under  con- 
tracts subject  to  the  revised  "Philadelphia 
Plan"  until  its  legality  has  been  established 
by  Judicial  decision  or  Congressional  action. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Richard  B.  Russell. 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMrrxKE  ON  Pttblic  Works, 
Washington.  DC.  Noiember  25. 1969. 
Hon   Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General   of   the   United   States 
Washington.  DC 
Dear    Mr.    Comptroller   General:    Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  November  13,  1060  «n- 
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closing  a  copy  of  your  statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  setting  forth 
your  views  and  recommendations  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  "Philadelphia  Plan". 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  subject  of 
equal  employment  has  been  of  special  con- 
cern to  me  and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  because  of  the  problem 
situations  that  have  arisen  In  the  area  of 
highway  construction.  Therefore,  I  am  sure 
that  your  statement  will  be  of  even  greater 
Interest  and  will  be  most  helpful  to  us  In 
future  consideration  of  the  problems  of  equal 
employment. 

■With  warm  personal  regards, 
Truly. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations, 
Washington.  DC.  November  13, 1969. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Comptroller  General:  I  have 
your  letter  of  November  12,  with  enclosure, 
and  concur  In  the  statement  you  submitted 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  on  the  "Philadelphia  Plan." 

Please  be  assured  of  my  continued  support. 
■With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  November  13. 1969. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller   General   of   the    United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Comptroller  General:  Thank 
you  for  your  November  12  letter  and  the  at- 
tached copy  of  your  October  28  statement  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers  reaffirming  your  conclu- 
sion that  the  so-called  "Philadelphia  Plan" 
Is  Illegal  and  Indicating  that  you  will  use 
the  power  of  your  office  to  bar  spending  of 
federal  funds  for  contracts  which  include 
the  plans  provisions  in  the  absence  of  a 
court  or  Congressional  ruling  to  the  con- 
trary 

I  appreciate  your  letting  me  know  of  your 
position,  and  I  think  It  Is  a  sound  one. 

I  feel  as  you  do  that  the  plan  clearly  goes 
beyond  the  intent  of  Congress  In  attempting 
to  establLsh  required  levels  of  racial  em- 
ployment In  a  manner  not  authorized  by  the 
civil  rights  law. 

With  all  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

B.  Everett  Jordan. 

House  of   Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  November  24. 1969. 
Hon.  Elmer  B  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Staats:  I  commend  you  for  the 
forthright  and  compelling  statement  you 
forwarded  to  me  concerning  the  revised 
Philadelphia  Plan. 

Time  and  again  I  have  stressed  my  own 
reservations  to  the  approach  of  the  Plan. 
While  equalization  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  all  may  be  a  commendable  aim, 
it  should  not  be  pursued  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  either  thwart  the  will  of  Con- 
gress or  erode  the  separation  of  powers  and 
responsibilities  which  has  been  the  genius 
and  high  art  of  our  system  of  Government. 
Whatever  the  question,  whatever  the 
merits,  a  democratic  society  should  never 
allow  desirable  short-term  goals  to  ob- 
fuscate or  override  faithful  adherence  to 
principles  and  Institutions  which  have  made 
the  country  great  and,  more  Importantly, 
free. 
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When   Congress,   as   the  representative   of 
the    people,    spealcs,    the    Executive    should 
listen.  What  kind   of  Government  have  we 
if  it  does  not! 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

William   C.  Cramer. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington.  D.C,  November  17,  1969. 
The  Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller   General   of   the    United   States, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Comptroller   General:    I    want 
to   commend    you   for   holding   fast   to   your 
position   on   the  Department   of  Labor's  re- 
vised   Philadelphia   Plan.    I    agree   with   you 
entirely:   the  Philadelphia  Plan  is  in  patent 
conflict  with   the   Civil  Rights  Act   of   1964, 
and  Its  continuation  does  constitute  a  threat 
to   maintenance    of    legislative    control    over 
budget  expenditures  by  the  Executive  branch 
of  government. 

Several  days  ago,  I  contacted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  requested  that  the  De- 
partment amplify  its  views  on  two  questions: 
whether  a  contractor  would  be  absolved  of 
responsibility  if  union  exclusion  were  re- 
sponsible for  his  failure  to  meet  his  goal,  and 
how  the  Department  can  Justify  disregard- 
ing a  "final  and  conclusive"  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General.  I  have  been  promised 
an  answer  within  the  next  few  days,  and  I 
will  Inform  you  Immediately  of  what  the 
Department  says. 

Be   assured    that   I   will   continue   to   give 
you   active  support   In   your   efforts. 
With  all  kind  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 

Separation  of  Powers. 

Memorandum  of  U.S.  Department  or  Labor, 

June  27,  1969 
To :  Heads  of  all  agencies. 

Prom:  Arthur  A.  Fletcher.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Wage  and  lAbor  Standards. 
Subject:  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  for  Com- 
pliance with  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Requirements  of  Executive  Order 
11246  for  Federally-Involved  Construc- 
tion. 

1.  purpose 
The  purpose  of  this  Order  Is  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246.  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto,  requiring  a  program  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  by  Federal  contractors 
and  subcontractors  and  Federally-assisted 
construction  contractors  and  subcontractors. 
2.  applicability 
The  requirements  of  this  Order  shall  apply 
to  all  Federal  and  Federally-assisted  con- 
struction contracts  for  projects  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  which  exceeds  $500,000,  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  Including  Bucks,  Chester, 
Delaware,  Montgomery  and  Philadelphia 
counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

t.    POLICY 

In  order  to  promote  the  full  realization  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  on  Federally- 
assisted  projects,  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  that  no  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  shall  be  awarded  for 
Federal  and  Federally-assisted  construction 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  on  projects  whose 
cost  exceeds  $500,000  unless  the  bidder  sub- 
mits an  acceptable  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram which  shall  include  specific  goals  cf 
minority  manpower  utilization,  meeting  the 
standards  included  in  the  invitation  or  other 
solicitation  for  bids,  in  trades  utilizing  the 
following  classifications  of  employees:  lion 
workers,  plumbers,  pipefitters,  steamfittere, 
sheetmetal  workers,  electrical  workers,  roof- 
ers and  water  proofers,  and  elevator  con- 
struction workers. 


4.    riNOINOS 

Enforcement  of  the  nondiscrimination  and 
affirmative  action  requirements  of  Executive 
Order  11246  has  posed  special  problems  in  the 
construction  trades.  Contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors must  hire  a  new  employee  comple- 
ment for  each  construction  Job  and  out  of 
necessity  or  convenience  they  rely  on  the 
construction  craft  unions  as  their  prime  or 
sole  source  of  their  labor.  Collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  and/ or  established  custom 
between  construction  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors and  unions  frequently  provide 
for,  or  resiut  in,  exclusive  hiring  balls;  even 
where  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
contains  no  such  hiring  hall  provisions  or 
the  custom  is  not  rigid,  as  a  practical  matter, 
most  people  working  In  these  classifications 
are  referred  to  the  Jobs  by  the  unions.  Be- 
cause of  these  hiring  arrangements,  referral 
by  a  union  is  a  virtual  necessity  for  obtain- 
ing employment  in  union  construction  proj- 
ects, which  constitute  the  oulk  of  commer- 
cial construction. 

Because  of  the  exclusionary  practices  of 
labor  organizations,  there  traditionally  has 
been  only  a  small  number  of  Negroes  em- 
ployed In  these  seven  trades.  These  exclu- 
sionary practices  include:  d)  unfair  to  ad- 
mit Negroes  into  membership  and  Into  ap- 
prenticeship programs.  At  the  end  of  1967, 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
membership  of  the  unions  representing  em- 
ployees in  these  seven  trades  were  Negro, 
although  the  population  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  during  the  past  several  decades  Included 
substantial  numbers  of  Negroes.  As  of  April 
1965,  the  Commission  on  Human  Relations 
in  Phlldelphla  found  that  unions  in  five 
trades  (plumbers,  steamfltters,  electrical 
workers,  sheet  metal  workers  and  roofers) 
were  "discriminator\'"  in  their  admission 
practices.  In  a  report  by  the  Philadelphia  Lo- 
cal APL-CIO  Human  Relations  Committee 
made  public  In  1964.  virtually  no  Negro  ap- 
prentices were  found  in  any  of  the  building 
trades  classes;  -  (2)  failure  of  the  unions  to 
refer  Negroes  for  employment,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  large  measure  from  the  priorities 
in  referral  granted  to  union  members  and 
to  persons  who  had  work  experience  under 
union  contracts. 

On  November  30,  1967,  the  Philadelphia 
Federal  Executive  Board  put  into  effect  the 
Philadelphia  Pre-Award  Plan.  The  Federal 
Executive  Board  found  that  -  the  problem  of 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  was  most  apparent  in  Phila- 
delphia In  eight  construction  trades:  elec- 
trical, sheetmetal,  plumbing  and  pipefittlng, 
steamfitting,  roofing  and  waterproofing, 
structural  iron  work,  elevator  construction 
and  operating  engineers;  and  that  local  un- 
ions representing  employees  In  these  trades 
In  the  Philadelphia  area  had  few  minority 
group  members  and  that  few  minority  group 
persons  had  been  accepted  In  apprentice- 
ship programs.  In  order  to  assure  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  on  Federal  and  Fed- 
erally-assisted construction  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area,  the  plan  required  that  each  ap- 
parent low  bidder,  to  qualify  for  a  construc- 
tion contract  or  subcontract,  must  submit  a 
written  affirmative  action  program  which 
would  have  the  results  of  assuring  that  there 
will  be  minority  group  representaUon  in  these 
trades. 

Since  the  Philadelphia  Plan  was  put  into 
effect,  some  progress  has  been  made.  Several 
groups  of  contractors  and  Local  543  of  the 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 
have  developed  an  area  program  of  affirma- 


'  Marshall  and  Briggs,  Negro  Participation 
in  Apprenticeship  Programs  (Dec.  1966)  pe 
91. 

*  These  findings  were  based  on  a  detailed 
examination  of  available  facts  relating  to 
building  trades  tmions.  area  construction 
volume  and  demographic  uata. 
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live  *cHon  which  has  be«n  approved  by  OPCC 
In  lieu  of  other  compliance  procedures,  but 
subject  to  periodic  evaluation  The  original 
Plan  wa«  suspended  because  of  an  Opinion 
by  the  Comptroller  General  that  It  violated 
the  principles  of  competitive  bidding    •    •    • 

8     SPECIFIC   COALS    *ND   DinNrTE    STANDARDS 

The  OPCC  Area  Coordinator,  in  co<.pera- 
tlon  with  the  Federal  contracting  or  admin- 
istering agencies  In  the  Philadelphia  area, 
will  determine  the  deflnlte  standards  Uj  be 
Included  In  the  invitation  for  bids  or  other 
solicitation  used  for  every  Federally-involved 
construction  contract  In  the  Philadelphia 
area,  when  the  estimated  trital  ix>Rt  of  the 
construction  project  exceeds  »500  f)00  Such 
deflrute  standards  shall  specify  the  range  of 
minority  mtnpower  \itnizatlon  expected  for 
each  of  the  designated  trades  to  be  used 
during  the  perfarmance  of  the  construction 
contract.  To  be  eligible  for  the  award  of  the 
contract,  the  bidder  must  in  the  affirmative 
action  program  submitted  with  his  bid  set 
specific  goals  of  mlnorltv  manp<^wer  utiliza- 
tion which  meet  the  definite  st.ind.ird  In- 
cluded in  the  Invitation  or  other  .solicitation 
for  bids  unless  the  bidder  participates  In  an 
affirmative  action  program  appnived  by 
OFCT 

•  "  b    Specific  goals 

1  The  setting  of  goals  by  contr;ictors  to 
provide  equal  employment  opportunity  is 
required  by  Section  60- 1  40  of  the  Regula- 
tions of  this  Office  I  41  CFR  5  60-1  40 1  Fur- 
ther such  voluntary  organization  of  busi- 
nessmen as  Plans  for  Progress  have  adopted 
this  sound  approach  to  equal  opportunity 
Just  as  they  have  used  goals  and  targets  for 
gi.ilding  their  other  buslues-s  decisions  i  See 
the  Plans  tor  Progress  booklet  Affirmative 
Action  Guidelines  on  page  6  i 

2  The  purpose  ol  the  contractor's  com- 
mitment to  specific  goals  Ls  to  meet  the  con- 
tractors  affirmative  action  obligations  and 
is  not  intended  and  shall  not  be  used  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  qualified  applicant  or 
employee 

c    Factors   uted   it  dftermmtng  definite 
itandards 

A  determination  of  the  deflnlte  standard 
of  the  range  of  minority  manpower  utiliza- 
tion shall  be  made  for  each  better-paid  trade 
to  be  used  In  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract In  determining  the  range  of  minority 
manpower  utilization  that  should  result  from 
an  elTective  affirmative  action  program,  the 
factors  to  be  considered  will  Include  axnong 
others,  the  following 

1  The  current  extent  of  minority  group 
participation  in  the  trade 

2  The  availability  of  minority  group  per- 
sons for  employment   in  such  trade 

3  The  need  for  training  programs  in  the 
area  and  or  the  need  u>  assure  demand  for 
thtise  in  or  tn.im  existing  trilnlng  programs 

4 1  The  Impact  of  the  program  upon  the 
existing  labor  force 

7       INVrTATION     "OR     BIDS     OR     OTHER     SOUCITA- 
TIONS     FOR      BIDS 

Each  Federal  agency  shall  Include,  or  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  Include,  in  the  Invi- 
tation for  bids,  or  other  solicitation  used  for 
a  Federally-Involved  construction  contract, 
when  the  estimated  t<.)t*U  cost  of  the  con- 
struction project  exceeds  8500,000.  a  notice 
stating  that  to  be  eligible  for  award,  each 
bidder  will  be  required  to  submit  an  accept- 
able affirmative  action  program  consisting 
of  goals  aii  to  mlnontv  group  participation 
for  the  designated  trades  to  be  u  ed  In  the 
performance  of  the  contract  -  whether  or  not 
th«  w^ork  13  subcontracted  Such  notice  shall 
Include  the  determination  of  the  range  of 
minority  group  utilization  (described  in 
Section  6  above)  that  should  result  from  au 
etiecllve  alHrmallve  action  progriim  based  on 
an  evaiuatun  of  the  factors  llst«d  In  Sec- 
tion 6c    The  form   of  such   nouce  shall    be 


substantially  similar  to  tlie  one  attached  as 
an  appendix  to  this  Order  To  be  acceptable, 
the  affirmative  action  program  mu.-t  con- 
tain goals  which  are  at  least  within  the 
range  described  in  the  above  notice  Such 
go«l8  mu.st  t>e  provided  for  each  designated 
trade  to  be  used  In  the  performance  of  the 
contract  except  that  goals  are  not  required 
with  respect  to  trades  covered  by  an  OPCC 
approved  multi-employer  program 

8     l>OST-AWAR0   COMPLIANCE 

a.  Elach  agency  shall  review  contractors' 
and  subcontracttirs'  empfoyment  practices 
during  the  performance  of  the  contract  K 
the  goals  set  forth  in  the  affirmative  action 
program  are  t>elng  met.  the  contractor  or 
suCK-ontractor  will  be  pre.sumed  to  be  In 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Exec- 
utive Order  11246.  as  amended,  unleaa  It 
comes  to  the  agency's  attention  th.it  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor  ts  not  providing 
equal  employment  opportunity  In  the  event 
of  failure  to  meet  the  goals,  the  contractfir 
shall  tje  given  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  he  made  every  gocxl  faith  effort 
to  meet  his  ccjmmltment  In  any  proceeding 
In  which  such  good  faJth  performance  Is  in 
ls.sue,  the  -ontractor'*  entire  compliance 
posture  shall  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  in 
the  process  of  considering  the  Imposition  of 
sanctions  Where  the  agency  finds  that  the 
contractor  or  sutjcontratUir  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirement*  of  Executive 
Order  11246  the  Implementing  reg'.iiatlona 
and  Its  obligations  under  its  .ilflrmatlve  ac- 
tion prtJgrom  the  agency  -h.iil  take  .such  ac- 
tion and  InifKise  such  sanctions  as  may  be 
appropriate  under  the  Executive  Order  and 
the  regulations  Such  noncompliance  by  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  be  taken 
Into  consideration  by  Federal  agencies  in  de- 
termining whether  such  contractor  <.ir  sub- 
contractor can  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  Executive  Order  11246  and  Is  there- 
fore a  responsible  prospective  contractor" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  procure- 
ment regulations 

b  It  is  nj  excuse  that  the  union  with 
which  the  contractor  has  a  collective  bar- 
gaming  agreement  failed  to  refer  minority 
employees  Diicriminatlon  in  referral  for  em- 
ployment, even  if  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
a  collective  bargaimng  agreement,  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
It  is  the  longstanding  unlf.jrm  policy  'Jt 
OPCC  that  contractors  and  subcontractors 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  If  they  w.int  to  partici- 
pate In  Peder  illy-lnvolved  contr.icts  To  the 
excen:  they  have  delegated  the  responsibility 
for  some  of  their  employment  p.-actl-es  to 
some  other  organization  or  agency  which 
preven-^  th>--m  fr.im  meeting  their  obligations 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  U246,  as 
amended,  such  contractors  cannot  be  con- 
sidered tj  be  in  compliance  with  Executive 
Order  11246.  as  amended,  or  the  implement- 
ing rules,  regulations  and  order,). 

9      EXEMPTIONS 

a.  Requests  (or  exemptl^ni  from  this  Order 
must  be  m  ide  in  writing,  with  Justification, 
to  the  Director  Office  of  Federal  Cjntract 
Compliance,  U  3  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, DC  ,  20210,  and  shall  be  fol^arded 
through  and  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
agency  head 

b  The  procedures  set  forth  In  the  Order 
shall  not  apply  t,^  any  contr.ict  when  the 
head  of  the  contracting  or  administering 
agency  determines  that  suL-h  contract  is 
essential  to  the  national  security  and  that 
Its  award  without  following  such  procedures 
is  necessary  to  the  national  security  Upon 
making  such  a  determination,  the  agency 
head  will  notify  In  writing,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
within  thirty  days 

c  Nothing  m  this  Order  shiU  be  inter- 
preted to  dlmlLUsh  the  present  contract  com- 
pliance review  and  complaint  programs. 


10      ALTHORFTY 

This  Order  is  issued  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  11246  1 30  P  R  12319  Sept  28.  1965 1 
Parts  II  and  III  Executive  Order  11375  1 32 
PR  14303.  Oct  17.  19671  ;  and  41  CFR 
Chapter  so 

1 1     ErrEmvE  date 

The  provisions  ot  this  Order  will  be  effec- 
tive  with   respect   to   transactions  for  which 
the  Invitations  for  bids  or  other  solicitations 
for  bids  are  sent  on  or  after  July  18.  1969 
appendix 

1  For  Inclusion  In  the  Invitation  or  Other 
Solicitation  for  Bids  for  a  Pederally-Involved 
Construction  Contract  When  the  E^stlmated 
Total  Cost  of  the  Construction  Project  Ex- 
ceeds »500,000  1 

Notice  of  requirement  for  submission  of 
afflrmaUve  acUon  plan  to  ensure  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity 

1.  It  has  been  determined  that  In  the 
pierformance  of  this  contract  an  acceptable 
affirmative  action  program  for  the  trades 
3p)eclfled  below  will  result  In  minority  man- 
power utilization  withJn  the  ranges  set  forth 
next  to  each  trade 

/denti/icotion   of   trade 
Range  of  minority  group  employment 

2  Tne  bidder  shall  submit,  in  the  form 
specified  below,  with  his  bid  an  affirmative 
action  program  .setting  forth  his  goals  .is  to 
minority  manpower  utilization  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  in  the  trades  speci- 
fied below,  whether  or  not  the  work  is  sub- 
contracted 

The  bidder  subm.ts  tlie  following  goals  of 
minoritv  manpower  utilization  to  be  achieved 
during  the  performance  of  the  contract: 

/drnfi^^cafion   of   trade 

Estimated    total   employment   for   the    trade 

on  the  contract 

Number   of   minority   group   employees 

(The  bidder  shall  Insert  his  goal  of  mi- 
nority manpower  utilization  next  to  the 
name  of  each  trade  listed.) 

,5  The  bidder  also  submits  that  whenever 
he  subcontracts  a  portion  of  the  work  In  t!ie 
trade  on  which  his  goals  of  minority  man- 
power utilization  are  predicated,  he  will  ob- 
tiiln  fnjm  such  subcontractor  an  appropriate 
goal  that  win  enable  the  bidder  to  achlexe 
his  goal  for  that  trade  Failuro  of  the  sub- 
contractor to  achieve  his  goal  will  be  treitecl 
in  the  siime  manner  as  such  failure  by  the 
prime  contractor  prescribed  in  Section  8  ot 
the  Order  from  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  to  tiie  Heads  of  All  Agencies  re- 
garding the  Revised  Philadelphi.i  Plan  dated 
June  27.  1969. 

4  No  bidder  wlU  be  awarded  a  contract 
unle.5S  his  affirmative  action  program  con- 
tains goals  falling  witliin  the  range  .set  fortn 
In  paragraph  1  .ibove,  provided,  however,  that 
participation  by  the  bidder  In  multi-em- 
ployer program  approved  by  the  Office  ol 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  will  be  accepted 
a.s  Satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  Notue 
in  lieu  of  submission  of  goals  with  respect  to 
the  trades  covered  by  such  multi-employer 
program.  In  the  event  that  such  nuUil-em- 
ployer  program  Is  applicable,  the  bidder  need 
not  set  forth  goals  m  paragraph  2  above  fir 
the   trades  covered   by   the  program. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Notice,  the  term 
minority  mean.-,  Negro.  Oriental,  .American 
Ind.an  ,ind  .SpanLsh  Surnamed  .\merlcan 
Spanish  .S'irnamed  American  includes  all 
persons  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican.  Cuban  '^r 
Spanish  origin  or  aiue.stry 

6  The  puri>oi,e  of  the  contractor's  commit- 
ment 'o  specific  goals  as  to  minority  man- 
power utilization  is  to  meet  hU  affirmative 
action  obligations  under  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity clause  of  the  contract  This  commit- 
ment Is  not  intended  and  shall  not  be  useti 
to  discriminate  .igainst  any  qualified  appli- 
cant or  employee. 

7.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Notice  shall 
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relieve  the  contractor  from  compliance  with                                    ,     pindtnck  ,»       --._,. 

the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246  and          ,    v    «        ..    „'         ""*"^  "y  o^  minority  group  persons  for  employ- 

the  equal  opportunity  clause  of  the  contract      ^    w'   ^"*°''"!'  Participation  in  the  Specified  ment  In  the  designated  trades, 

with  respect  to  matters  not  covered  in  this      ;>,«*'  ^^®  °v«''-*l'  construction  Industry  in  Based  upon  the  number  of  minority  group 

Notice,  such  as  equal  opportunity  in  employ-      "^iioiive  county  Philadelphia  area  haa  a  cur-  persons  employed  in  the  designated   trades 

ment  In  trades  not  specified  In  this  Notice          '^'v„„    ^^   ^    representation    of   employees  for   all    industries    (construcUon   and   non- 

8.  The  bidder  agrees  to  keep  such  records      ,  Jl    '''  ^^n^Parable  skilled  trades,  excluding  construction)  and  those  minority  group  per- 

and  to  file  such  reports  relating  to  the  pro-      **'^'"^'^'  '^^^'e  »  minority  representation  of  sons  who  are  unemployed  but  qualified  for 

visions  of  this  Order  as  shall  be  required  by      f^^^    ^?,**ji^/^"°'  '^^  construction  trades  employment  In  the  designated  trades,  a  sur- 

the  contracting  or  administering  agency              in  "le  Philadelphia  area  have  grown  and  de-  vey  by  the  Manpower  AdmlnlstraUon  Indl- 

''"             veioped    under   similar   conditions   concern-  cated  that  minority  group  persons  are  now 

U  S    Department  or  Labor                          ^'^f  manpower  availability  and  under  identl-  in  the  area  labor  market  as  follows: 

Office  OF  THE  Assistant  SECRETARY.  ^U^S'^th'^l^fo^.^'^  .^"'"'"^    circumstances,  identification    of    trades    and    number 

V^asnington.  O^C.  September  23. 19e9.  ^t^ .^llll],:^^ sr.^'Zs'^^TeiT.  .^^^I^^s 

To:Headsofal.ager^  t^t^^  ^^e^^r^o^rS^pri^cl^^^^^^^^^  sTeeTm^^^af '^5^^^ -"^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

From:    Arthur  A.   Fletcher,  Assistant  Secre-      trades  Is  approximately  l-j.  In  the  June  27         ICTtr^ai   worker/    ^« 

tary  for  Wage  and  Labor  Standards:  John      Order,  It  was  found  that  such  a  low  rate  of         ^"^"-"cai  worKers   745 

L.  Wllks,  Director.  Office  of  Federal  Con-  participation   Is  due   to  the   traditional   ex-  ^  survey  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
tract  Compliance.  cluslonary  practices  of  these  unions  In  ad-  Compliance    indicated    that    the    following 
Subject:    Establishment   of   Ranges   for   the  ailsslon  to  membership  and  apprenticeship  number  of  minority  persons  are  working  In 
Implementation   of   the   Revised  Phlladel-  programs  and  failure  to  refer  minorities  to  '^®  designated  trades  and  those  who  will  be 
phia  Plan  for  Compliance  with  Equal  Em-  Jobs  In  these  trades.  The  most  reliable  data  drained  by   1970  by  major  Philadelphia  re- 
ployment    Opportunity    Requirements    ol  available  relates  to  minority  participation  In  crultment  and  training  agencies  and  those 
Executive    Order    11246    for   Pederally-In-  membership  in  the  unions  representing  em-  working  in  related  occupations  in  non-con- 
volved Construction.  ployees  in  the  six  trades.  That  data  reveals  struction  industries  who  would  be  qualified 
1    PURPOSE  the  following:  for  employment  in  the  designated  trades  with 
The  purpose  of  this  Order  is  to  implement  h  '^h,  ^''.''".^o^'^e" •  ^^^  total  union  mem-  ^"'"^  orientation  or  minimal  training: 
Section   6  of   the  Order  Issued  on  June  27  .     f^l^  '"  *^^  "^^^  ^'^  the  Philadelphia  area  Identification    of    trades    and    number 
1969  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur       "  ^^^^  '"  ^'*°'  ^^  °^  ^*^°'"  '^■*"^'>  "«>  ^^^°^-  available: 

A.  Fletcher  to  the  Heads  of  Agencies  outlin-  'tyfroup  representatives.  Ironworkers   75 

mg  a   "Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  for  Compli-  '    '   ^'^<»"»/'"^S"  Total  union  membership  Plumbers,  pipefitters 500 

ance   with    Equal    Employment   Opportunity  ^^  the  Philadelphia  area  in  1969  stands  at  Steamfitters 300 

Requirements  of  Executive  Order  11246  for  2,308,  13  of  whom  (.65 ""t  )  are  minority  group  Sheetmetal  workers 375 

Federally-Involved  Construction."  Section  6  representatives.  Electrical  workers   525 

of  the  June  27  Order  provides  for  the  deter-  *^)   Sheetmetal     Workers:     Total     union  Elevator  constructors  43 

mmation  of  definite  standards  in  terms  of  membership  In  the  Philadelphia  area  in  1969  Based  upon  this  information  it  is  found 

ranges    of    minority    manpower    utilization,  stands  at  1,688.  17  of  whom  (I'T^  )  are  minor-  that  a  substantial  number  of  minority  per- 

This   Order   also   affirms    and    in   certain   re-  'ty  group  representatives.  sons   are   presentlv   available   for   productive 

spectfi  amends  the  Order  of  June  27.                        <4)   Electricians:  Total  union  membership  employment. 

2.  background  ^'^  the  Philadelphia  area   in    1969   stands  at  (c)    The  Need  for  Training:  Testimony  at 
The  June  27  Order  requires  a  bidder  on  f™  i°    °^    T^T    'l-^e-O     are    minority  the  public  hearing  revealed  that  there  is  a 
Federal    or    Federally-assisted    construction  ^  ?"f  representatives.  need  for  training  programs  for  willing  mi- 
ni the  Philadelphia  area  on  projects  whose           .  '   ^^^^'^^°''   construction   workers:   Total  nority  group  persons  at  various  levels  of  skill, 
cost  exceeds  $500,000  to  submit  an  accent-  u'^'o"  membership  In  the  Philadelphia  area  Such  training  must  necessarily  range  from 
able  affirmative  action  program  which  shall          .  ^^^f/tands  at  562.  3  of  whom  (.54-c  )  are  pre-apprenticeship         training         programs 
include  .specific  goals  of  minoritv  manpower  "''"°''*ty  group  representatives.  through  programs  providing  incidental  train- 
utilization   viithin    the   ranges   to  be   estab                '   Plumbers   &   Pipefitters:   Total   union  Ing  ^or  skilled  craftsmen  who  are  near  the 
llshed  bv   the  Department   of  Labor    in  co  membership  in  the  Philadelphia  area  In  1969  °^    f"''    Journeyman    status.'    As    discussed 
operation  with  the  Federal  contracting  and  ^'^"'*^    ^*    ^•^^^'    ^^    °^    "^^^"^    ''^l'- >    are  above,    between    5.000    and    8.000    minority 
administering  agencies   in   the  Philadelphia  '"'"°''lty  group  representatives.  group  persons  are  in  a  position  to  be  recruit- 
Area,   within   the   following   7   listed   classl-          Based  upon  these  figures  it  is  found  and  ^  ^or  such  training  within  a  years  time. 
Iications  determined  that  the  present  minority  par-  Testimony  at  the  public  hearings  revealed 
Iron  workers   Plumbers  pipefitters-  Steam  ticlpation    in    the   six    named    trades   is   far  the  existence   of   several   training   programs 
fitters-  Sheetmetal  workers    Electrical  work  ^^^°'"  '^^^^  which  should  have  reasonably  re-  which  have  operated  successfully  to  train  a 
ers:  Roofer?  and  water  proofers    and  Elevator  ^"'ted  from  participation  in  the  past  without  number  of  craftsmen  many  of  whom  are  now 
construction  worker'                    '  '  regard    to    race,    color    and    national    origin  prepared  to  enter  the  vrades  in  the  construe- 
Since   that   time   the   Deoartment   has  de  *"^'  ^"rther,  that  such  participation  is  too  tlon  industry.  In  order  to  further  assure  the 
termlned   that    minoritv   craftsmen   mav  be  '^^^Ig^'fi^^^*  to  have  any  meaningful  bearing  1^^''!^*''"^^  of  necessary  training  programs, 
adequatelv  represented"  in  the  classification  "P°''  '^^  "■*°«*'"  established  by  this  Order.  the  Manpower  Administration  of  this  Depart- 
:.nd   title  "roofers  and  water  proffers' 'For          <"'   Availability   0/   Minority   Group   Per-  "?«"t  ^las  committed  substantial  funds  for 
this  reason  such  classification  is  h^re"v  tern-  '°"*  ^'^  Employment:  The  nonwhite  unem-  ^^e   development  of   additional    apprentice- 
porarlly  excepted    r^mthrDrovIslons  of  t^^  ployment  rate   in    the   Philadelphia   area   is  ^^ip    outreach    programs    and    journeyman 
^RevVsed  Phifa^lDlTpian  "  st  biecTt^  f^,r  ^PPro'^imately  twice  that  for  the  labor  force  training  prograons  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
therexanilnat^onotha  Trade  ^  ^  ^^"^^  ^""^  the  total  number  of  non-  ^t  plans  to  double  the  present  apprentice- 
Pursuant  'o  a  notice  of  hplrinc  i«„»H  «^  *'^'te  persons  unemployed  is  approximately  ^,'^'P     outreach     program     with     the    Negro 
^ugust^e    1969    renresentatiTes  of^hfnp  ^l.OOO.  There  is  also  a  substantialnumber  of  ""'"^^   Leadership   Council   in   Philadelphia. 
oanmlnta{l%,o7^^^^^^^  Persons  in  the  nonwhite  labor  force  who  are  L'^^^tly,  this  program  is  funded  for  $78.- 
Inlln  Phn/deinb^«  nn  A   t!f  t  o«^o^        flo  Underemployed.   Testimony   adduced   at   the  °°°  to  train  seventy  persons.  An  additional 
OfiQ  for    h.  n^^nL.     r    I.  ,    f '     .'  V"^  ^^'  l^^^ring    Indicates    that    there    are    between  S^^'OOO  '«  ^^^^  ^t  aside  to  expand  this  pro- 
inn  IZ  ^L^rlFT^r,^.    ?^*""^^K  r u  ""*"  1'200    and    1.400    minority    craftsmen    pr^"  gram.  In  addition,  immediate  exploration  of 
ofr«^l    f      ,r                   ?^'**^''"^^"'^"*  ently  available  for  employment  in  the  con-  the    feasibility    of    a    journeyman-training 
"bove-Teferred^:  JuneT'  ?969  Sf S^ct^on  ''""'*'^"  ^™^«^  ^''^^  '^--"^-'^  '^^'-^^  -^  ■^■"^'"'^"^  '°""  -PP-^'^-^tely  180  trainees  wiU 
6  of  M,ch  Orlr  nrnvM»I'    h!?  ?,^     f  n^^^^^  '"'    ^»^    previous    work    experience    in    the  be    undertaken.    Both    these    programs    will 
?actorrLmf/otCV  wm^t,ilH    ^"°Tk^  '^*^"'   ^^  ^^^'tion   it   was   revealed   at   the  be    directed    specifically    to    the    designated 

irshrnetr.e  ranees     •                               '  "'^^'''"^  '*'*'  '^"'^  ''  ^  ^°'  °'  "'"^  '"'"°'-  ""^'^''' 

,a>  'T'K^V,,,,^^,       .*,.,.  'ty  persons  in  the  Laborers  Union  who  are  (d)   The  Impact  of  the  Program  Upon  the 

participation   rthetrlde    °'  '"'"°'"''''  ''■°"''  '^Z^'''^  '''''  ""J  'l^'  "'^^  Journeymen  in  the  Easting  Labor  ForJe:  A  national  su^rvey  of 

parncipaiion  in  tne  trade  performance  of  their  crafts  In  the  construe-  the  Bureau  of  Labor  stirisrir.;  inri(^<.t»<  ;v,^.- 

lb)   The    availability    of    minority    group  tion    Industry,    Many   of    these   persons   are  Statistics  indicates  that 

persons  for  employment  In  such  trade.  working  as  helpers  to  the  journeymen  in  the  I 

ic)    The  need  for  training  programs  In  the  designated    trades.    Also,    testimony    at    the  Testimony  adduced   at  the  hearings  in- 

area  and  or  the  need  to  assure  demand  for  hearings  established  that  between  5,000  and  "^'cates    that    the    traditional    duration    of 

those  In  or  from  existing  training  programs.  8,000  prospective  minority  craftsmen  would  '^rainmg  to  develop  competent  workmen  in 

Id)   The  Impact  of  the  program  upon  the  be  prepared  to  accept  training  in  the  con-  the  crafts  may  be  longer  than  necessary  to 

existing  labor  force  struction  crafts  within  a  year's  time  if  they  successfully    perform    substantial    amounts 

Having  reviewed  the  record  of  that  hear-  would  be  assured  that  jobs  were  available  to  of  craft  level  work, 

ing   and   additional    relevant   data   gathered  them  upon  completion  of  such  training.  -  Memorandum  from  Arnold  R   Weber   As- 

and  compiled  bv-  the  Department  of  Labor.          Surveys  conducted  by  agencies  of  the  U.S.  sistant  Secretarv  for  Manpower  to  Arthur  A 

the  following  findings  and  Order  are  made  as  Department   of   Labor   have   provided   addi-  Fletcher,  Assistant  Secierary  for  Wa«e  and 

contemplated  by  the  Order  of  June  27,  1969.  tional  information  relative  to  the  availabll-  Labor  Standards,  dated  September  18    1969 
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the  present  uuitMl  attrition  r»te  of  con- 
■tnictlon  trade  memberablp  due  to  retire- 
ment U  3.S%  per  yeax  b««ed  upon  a  total 
working  life  of  44  year*  per  employee  In 
«mcb  ot  tbe  above-de*lgn»ted  trades. 

Baaed  on  national  actuarial  rates  for  tbe 
construction  Industry  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Councl!.  the  average  disability 
occurrence  rate  resulting  from  death  or  In- 
Jury  Is  1%  per  year  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  average  rate  at  which  employees  leave 
construction  crafts  for  all  reasons  other  than 
death,  disability  and  retirement  Is  4%  per 
year. 

Therefore,  each  construction  craft  should 
have  approximately  7S%  new  Job  openlni^ 
each  year  without  any  growth  in  tbe  cr&ft 
The  annual  growth  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees In  each  craft  designated  under  this 
"Revised  Philadelphia  Plan"  has  been  and  Is 
projected  to  be  as  follows 

(1)  Iron  Workers  The  average  annual 
growth  rate  since  19S3  has  been  approxi- 
mately 10  "o  It  l3  projected  that  an  average 
annual  growth  rate  In  employment  will  be 
3  69%  In  the  near  future  • 

(3)  Plumbers  and  Ptpe fitters  The  average 
annual  growth  rate  since  1963  has  been  ap- 
proximately 7  38%  It  Is  projected  that  an 
average  annual  growth  rate  in  employment 
will  Be  2  9%  In  the  near  future 

(3T  StidMi  fitters  The  average  annual 
growth  rate  since  1963  has  been  approxi- 
mately 2  63  "o  and  Is  projected  to  be  approxi- 
mately 2  5%  for  each  of  the  next  four  years 

(41  Sheetrrietal  workers  The  average  an- 
nual growth  rate  since  1963  has  been  ap- 
proximately 2  06%  and  is  projected  to  be 
approximately  2  0%  for  each  of  the  next 
four  years. 

(5)  Electricians.  The  average  annual 
growth  rate  since  1963  has  been  approxi- 
mately 4  98%.  It  Is  projected  that  an  aver- 
age annual  growth  rate  In  employment  will 
be  2  3%    In   the   near  future 

(6)  Elevator  ConstrtLction  Worker^  The 
average  annual  growth  rate  since  1363  has 
been  approximately  2  41%  and  is  projected 
to  be  approximately  2.1  ^  for  each  of  the  next 
four  years 

Adding  the  rate  of  Jobs  becoming  vacant 
due  to  attritlc'n  to  the  rate  of  new  jobs 
due  to  jcrowth,  the  total  rate  of  new  Jobs 
projected   for  each  craft  Ls  as  follows 

Percentage  of  annual  vacancy  rate 
Identification  of  trade: 

Ironworkers    u  2 

Plumbers   and    pipefitters 10  4 

Steamfltters              lo 

Sheetmetal  workers 9  5 

Electrical    workers 97 

Elevator   construction    workers 9  6 

Therefore.  It  Is  found  and  determined  that 
a  contractor  could  commit  to  minority  hir- 
ing up  to  the  annual  rate  tif  Job  vacancies 
for  each  trade  without  adverse  impact  upon 
the   existing    labor   force 

(6'  Tirrietable  In  an  effort  to  provide  prac- 
tical ranges  which  can  be  met  bv  employ- 
ers In  hiring  productive  trained  minority 
craftsmen,  this  Order  should  be  developed 
to  cover  an  extended  period   of  time 

The  average  length  of  Federally-Involved 
cvinstructlon  projects  In  the  Area  Is  between 
2  and  4  years  Testimony  at  the  hearing  In- 
dicated that  a  4  year  duration  for  the  "Plan" 
U  proper. 


'Projections  of  the  annual  growth  rate  In 
employment  in  the  designated  trades  is 
based  on  a  study  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Department  of  L*bor  and  In- 
dustry, Bureau  of  Employment  Secur'.tv  en- 
titled 1960  Census  and  1970.  1975  Projected 
Total  Ernployment. 

Therefore.  It  is  found  and  determined  that 


In  order  for  this  Order  to  effect  equal  em- 
ployment to  the  fullest  extent,  the  standards 
of  minority  manpower  utilization  should  be 
determined  for  the  next  four  years. 

(f)  Conclusion  of  Findings:  It  U  found 
that  present  minority  participation  In  the 
designated  trades  Is  far  below  that  which 
should  have  reasonably  resulted  from  par- 
ticipation In  the  past  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  and.  further,  that 
such  participation  Is  too  insignificant  to  have 
any  meaningful  bearing  upon  the  ranges  es- 
tablished by  this  Order 

It  Is  found  that  a  significant  number  of 
minority  group  persons  is  presently  available 
for  employment  as  Journeymen,  apprentices, 
or  other  trainees. 

It  Is  found  that  there  Is  a  need  for  training 
programs  for  willing  minority  group  persons 
at  various  levels  of  skills.  There  exist  several 
training  programs  In  the  Philadelphia  area 
which  have  operated  successfully  to  train 
craftsmen  prepared  to  enter  the  construction 
Industry  and.  In  addition,  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration of  this  Department  has  com- 
mitted substantial  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  other  apprenticeship  outreach  pro- 
grams and  Joumevman  training  programs 
In  the  Philadelphia  area 

Finally.  It  Is  found  that  a  contractor  could 
commit  himself  to  hiring  minority  group  per- 
sons up  to  the  annual  rate  of  Job  vacancies 
for  each  trade  w1tho\it  adverse  Impact  ujjon 
the  existing  labor  force  In  the  designated 
trades 

B.uied  upon  these  findings,  a  range  shall 
be  established  by  *hls  Order  which  shall  re- 
quire contractors  to  est-ibllsh  employment 
<oal3  between  a  low  rtmRe  flirire  which  could 
result  In  approxlmatelv  20'"  of  the  work- 
force In  each  rteslsfnated  trade  being  mlnor- 
I'y  craftsmen  at  rhe  end  of  the  fourth  year 
covered  bv  this  Order  ' 

In  .addition,  trained  and  trainable  minor- 
ity p>erson8  are  or  shall  be  available  In  num- 
bers sufficient  to  fill  the  number  of  'obs 
covered  bv  these  ranges,  'here  being  1200  to 
1400  minority  penjona  who  have  had  train- 
ing and  5000  to  aooo  prepired  to  accept  train- 
In?  within  a  vear 

3uch  minority  reprpsentatlon  can  be  ac- 
e^impll.shed  without  adversely  affecting  the 
present  work  force  B.ased  up(3n  the  projected 
Annua!  Vacancy  Rare  the  lower  range  Ar- 
ure  mav  be  met  bv  flillner  vacancies  and  new 
Jobs  approximately  on  the  basis  of  one  mi- 
nority craftsman  for  each  non-mlnorlty 
craftsman  ' 

«       OROEK 

Therefore,  after  TxiU  consideration  and  In 
light  of  the  foregoing,  be  :t  ORDERED 
That  the  Order  of  June  27.  1969  entitled 
"Revl.sed  Philadelphia  Plan  for  Compliance 
with  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Re- 
quirements of  Executive  Order  1 1246  for  Fed- 
erally-Involved Construction"  Is  hereby  Im- 
plemented affirmed  and  In  certain  respects 
amended,  this  Order  to  constitute  a  supple- 
ment thereto  as  required  and  contemplated 
bv    said    Order    of    June    27.    1969 

Further  ordered-  That  the  following 
ranges  ;ire  he^rehy  established  as  the  stand- 
ards for  minority  manpower  utlll2»t!on  for 
»ach  of  the  designated  'pades  In  the  PhUa- 
delphla  area  for  the  next  four  years 


•  Assuming  the  same  proportion  of  minor- 
ities are  employed  on  private  construction 
projects  .as  Federally- Involved  projects,  the 
lower  range  .should  result  in  2.000  minority 
craftsmen  being  employed  In  the  c<instruc- 
tlon  industry  In  the  Philadelphia  area  by 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year 

■>The  one  for  one  ratio  In  hlrlnij  has  been 
Judicially  recognized  as  a  rea-sonabie,  If  not 
mandatory,  requirement  to  remedy  past  ex- 
clusionary practices  Vogler  v  McCarty,  tnc  . 
2U4  P    Supp    3fi8     ED    La    1967) 


Range  for  mi7\ority  group  employment  until 
Dec.  31.  1970 

[Peroeotl 
Identlfloatlon  of  trade: 

Ironworkers       ,.    •  5-9 

Plumbers   and   pipefitters 6-8 

Steamfitters 4-8 

Sheetmetal  workers 4-8 

Electrloal   workers    4-8 

Elevator  construcstlon   workers 4—8 

Range    of    minority    group    employment    for 
the  calendar  year  1971  * 
( Percent  1 
Identlflcation  of  trade: 

Ironworkers   11-15 

Plumbers   and   pipefitters 10-14 

3te«unfitterB 11-15 

Sheetmetal  workers 9-13 

raectrtoal  workers   9-13 

Elevator   oonsrtructlon   workers 9-13 

'  The  percental  figurea  have  been 
rounded. 

•  After  December  31,  1970  the  standards  set 
forth  herein  shall  be  reviewed  to  det«rmlne 
whether  the  projections  on  which  these 
ranges  are  based  adequately  reflect  the  con- 
struction labor  market  situation  at  that  time. 
Reductions  or  other  significant  fluctuations 
In  federally  involved  conHtructlon  shall  be 
apeclflc&Ily  reviewed  from  tlme-to-tlme  as 
to  their  effect  upon  the  practicality  of  the 
standards.  In  no  event,  however,  shall  the 
standards  be  Increased  for  contracts  after 
bids  have  been  received. 

Range  of  minority  group  employment  for  the 
calendar  year  1972 

I  Percent  ] 
Identification  of  trade: 

Ironworkers    .. 16-20 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 15-19 

Steamfltters  . 15-19 

Sheetmetal  workers 14-18 

Electrical    workers 14-18 

Elevator  construction  workers 14-18 

Range  01  minority  group  employment  for  the 
calendar  year   1973 

I  Percent  | 
Identification  oi  trade: 

Ironworkers 22-26 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 20-24 

Steamfltter<; 20-24 

Sheetmetal    workers 19-23 

Electrical    workers 19-23 

Elevator  construction  workers 19-23 

The  above  ranges  are  e.xpressed  In  terms  01 
man  hours  to  be  worked  on  the  project  by 
minority  personnel  and  must  be  substanti- 
ally uniform  thrcjughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  project  for  each  of  the  designated  trades. 
Further  ordered:  That  the  form  attached 
hereto  .a.s  an  Appendix  is  hereby  made  a  part 
of  this  Orripr  :<ik1  in  accordance  with  the 
findings  specified  above,  amends  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Order  of  June  27.  1969. 

Ea-h  Federal  agency  shall  Include,  or  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  include,  this  form,  or 
one  substantially  similar,  in  the  invitation 
for  bids  or  other  solicitations  used  for  a 
Federally-involved  construction  contract 
where  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  con- 
struction  project   exceeds   $500,000. 

A      CRm:RIA    FOR    .MEASURING    GOOD    FAITH 

Section  8  of  the  June  27  Order  provider 
that  a  ..-ontrivctor  will  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  that  he  has  made  every 
good  faith  effort  to  meet  his  goal  of  minority 
niajipi.wer  utilization  in  the  event  he  fall." 
to  meet  such  goal.  If  the  contractor  has 
failed  to  meet  hl.s  goal,  a  determination  of 
good  filth"  will  be  based  upon  his  effort.^; 
tj  bro.ulen  his  recruitment  base  through  at 
least  the  following  activities: 

I  ai  The  OFCC  Area  Coordinator  will  main- 
tain    a     list    of     conununlty     organizations 
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which  has  agreed  to  assist  any  contractor  In 
achieving  his  goal  of  minority  manpower 
utilization  by  referring  minority  wcrkers  for 
employment  In  the  specified  trades.  A  con- 
tractor who  has  not  met  his  goals  may  ex- 
hibit evidence  that  he  has  notified  such 
community  organizations  of  opportunities 
for  employment  with  him  on  the  project  for 
which  he  submitted  such  goals  aa  well  as 
evidence  of  their  response. 

lb)  Any  contractor  who  has  not  met  his 
goal  may  show  that  he  has  maintained  a 
aie  In  which  he  has  recorded  the  name  and 
address  of  each  minority  worker  referred  to 
him  and  specifically  what  action  was  taken 
with  respect  to  each  such  referred  worker. 
If  such  worker  was  not  sent  to  the  union 
hiring  hall  for  referral  or  If  such  worker  was 
not  employed  by  the  contractor,  the  con- 
tractor's file  should  document  this  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

(c)  A  contractor  should  promptly  notify 
the  OFCC  Area  Coordinator  in  order  for  him 
to  take  appropriate  action  whenever  the 
union  with  whom  the  contractor  has  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  has  not  re- 
terred  to  the  contractor  a  minority  worker 
sent  by  the  contractor  or  the  contractor 
has  other  Information  that  the  union  re- 
ferral process  has  Impeded  him  In  his  efforts 
to  meet  his  goal. 

(d)  The  contractor  should  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate that  he  has  participated  In  and 
availed  himself  of  traimng  programs  In  the 
area,  especially  those  funded  by  this  De- 
partment referred  to  In  Section  3(c)  of  this 
Order,  designed  to  provide  trained  crafts- 
men in  the  specified  trades. 

6.    SITBCONTRACTORS 

Whenever  a  prime  contractor  subcontracts 
a  portion  of  the  work  in  the  trade  on  which 
his  goals  of  minority  manpower  utilization 
are  predicated,  he  shall  include  his  goals  In 
such  subcontract  and  those  goals  shall  be- 
come the  goals  of  his  subcontractor  who 
shall  be  bound  by  them  and  by  this  Order  to 
the  full  extent  as  if  he  were  the  prime  con- 
tractor. The  prime  contractor  shall  not  be 
accountable  for  the  failure  of  his  subcon- 
tractor to  meet  such  goals  or  to  make  every 
good  faith  effort  to  meet  them.  However,  the 
prime  contractor  shall  give  notice  to  the  Area 
Coordinator  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of 
any  refusal  or  failure  of  any  subcontractor 
to  fulfill  his  obligations  under  this  Order. 
Failure  of  the  subcontractor  to  achieve  his 
goal  will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  failure  by  the  prime  contractor  pre- 
scribed in  Section  8  of  the  Order  from  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  to 
the  Heads  of  All  Agencies  regarding  the  Re- 
vised Philadelphia  Plan,  dated  June  27,  1969. 

7.    EXEMPTIONS 

a.  Requests  for  exemptions  from  this  Order 
must  be  made  in  writing,  with  Justification, 
to  the  Director,  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20210,  and  shall  be  forwarded 
through  and  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
agency  head. 

b.  The  procedures  set  forth  In  the  Order 
shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  when  the 
head  of  the  contracting  or  administering 
agency  determines  that  such  contract  is 
essential  to  the  national  security  and  that 
its  award  without  following  such  procedures 
Is  necessary  to  the  national  security.  Upon 
making  such  a  determination,  the  agency 
head  will  notify.  In  writing,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
within  thirty  days. 

c.  Nothing  In  this  Order  shall  be  inter- 
preted to  diminish  the  present  contract  com- 
pliance re\'lew  and  complaint  programs. 

8.   EFFECT   OF   THIS   ORDER 

In  the  case  of  any  imeonrlstency  between 
this  Order  and  the  June  27.  1969  Order  pre- 
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scribing  a  "Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  for 
Compliance  with  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Requirements  of  Executive  Order 
11246  for  Federally-Involved  Construction", 
this  Order  shall  prevail. 

9.    AUTHORITY 

This  Order  Is  Issued  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  11246  (30  P.R.  12319,  September  28, 
1965)  Parts  n  and  HI;  Executive  Order  11375 
(32  P.R.  14303,  Oct.  17,  1967);  and  41  CFR 
ChapUr  60. 

10.   EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  provisions  of  this  Order  will  btj  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  transactions  for  which 
the  invitations  for  bids  or  other  solicitations 
for  bids  are  sent  on  or  after 1969. 


Appendix 
(For  inclusion  in  the  Invitation  or  Other 
Solicitation  for  Bids  for  a  Federally-Involved 
Constniction  Contract  When  the  Estimated 
Total  Cost  of  the  Construction  Project  Ex- 
ceeds $500,000.) 

notice  of   requirement   for  submission   of 
affirmative  action  plan  to  ensure  equal 
employment  opportunity 
1.  It  has  been  determined  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  contract  an  acceptable  af- 
firmative   action    progrcim    for     the    trades 
specified  below  will  result  in  minority  man- 
power utilization  within  the  ranges  set  forth 
next  to  each  trade: 

Range  of  minority  group  employment  until 

December  31,  1970 

[  Percent  ] 

Identlflcation  of  trade: 

Ironworkers   5^9 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 5-8 

Steamfltters 5-8 

Sheetmetal    workers 4-8 

Electrical   workers 4-8 

Elevator  construction  workers 4-8 

Range  of  minority  group  employment  for  the 

calendar  year  1971 

[Percent) 

Identlfloatlon  of  trade: 

Ironworkers   11-15 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 10-14 

Steamfltters 11-15 

Sheetmetal  workers 9-13 

Electric  workers 9-13 

Elevator  construction  workers 9-13 

Range  of  minority  group  employment  for  the 

calendar  year  1972 

[  Percent  ] 

Identlflcation  orf  trade : 

Ironworkers  16-20 

Plumbers  and  plpefltters 15-19 

Steamfltters 15-19 

Sheetmetal  workers 14-18 

Electrical  workers 14-18 

Elevator  construction  workers 14-18 

Range  of  minority  group  employment  for  the 

calendar  pear  1973 

[  Percent  | 

Identlflcation  of  trade: 

Ironworkers   22-26 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 20-24 

Steamfltters 20-24 

Sheetmetal  workers 19-23 

Electrical   workers 19-23 

Elevator  construction  workers 19-23 

2.  The  bidder  shall  submit.  In  the  form 
specified  below,  with  his  bid  an  affirmative 
action  program  setting  forth  his  goals  as  to 
minority  manpower  utilization  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  in  the  trades  specl- 
fled  below,  whether  or  not  the  work  is  sub- 
contracted. 

The  bidder  submits  the  following  goals  of 
minority  manpower  utilization  to  be  achieved 
during  the  performance  of  the  contract: 


Identification  of  trade 


Estimated 
total 
employment 
tor  the  trade 
on  the  con- 
tract until 


Number  ot 

minority 

group 

employees 

until 


Dec.  31,1970       Dec.  31,1970 


I  ronworkers 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

Steamfltters 

Sheetmetal  workers 

Electrical  workers 

Elevator  construction  workers. 


Identification  of  trade 


Estimated 
total  employ- 
ment lor  the 
trade  on  the 
contract  lor 
the  calendar 
year  1971 


Number    of 
minority  group 
employees 
for  the   cal- 
endar year 
1971 


I  ronworkers 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

Steamfltters 

Sheetmetal  workers 

Electrical  workers 

Elevator  construction  workers. 


Estimated 

total  employ- 

Number   of 

ment  tor  the 

minority  group 

trade  on  the 

employees 

contract  for 

lor   the   cal- 

the calendar 

endar  year 

Identification  cl  trade 

year  1972 

1972 

Ironworkers 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

Steamfltters 

Sheetmetal  workers 

Electrical  workers 

Elevator  construction  workers  

Estimated 

total  employ- 

fiumber   of 

ment  tor  the 

minority  group 

trade  on  the 

employees 

contract  for 

tor  the  cal- 

the calendar 

endar  year 

identification  of  trade 

year  1973 

1973 

Ironworkers 

Plumbers  and  pipehtters 

Steamfltters 

Sheetmetal  workers 

Electrical  workers 

Elevator  construction  workers. 


(The  bidder  shall  insert  his  goal  or  mi- 
nority manpower  utilization  next  to  the 
name  of  each  trade  listed  for  these  years 
during  which  It  is  contemplated  that  he 
shall  perform  any  work  or  engage  in  any 
activity  under  the  contract.) 

3.  The  bidder  also  submits  that  whenever 
he  subcontracts  a  portion  of  the  work  In 
the  trade  on  which  his  goals  of  minority 
manpower  utilization  are  predicated,  he  shall 
include  his  goals  In  such  subcontract  and 
those  goals  shall  become  the  goals  of  his 
subcontractor  who  shall  be  bound  by  them 
to  the  full  extent  as  if  he  were  the  prime 
contractor.  The  prime  contractor  shall  not 
be  accountable  for  the  failure  of  his  sub- 
contractors to  meet  such  goals  or  to  make 
every  good  faith  effort  to  meet  them.  How- 
ever, the  prime  contractor  shall  give  notice 
to  the  Area  Coordinator  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  any  refusal  or  failure  of  any 
subcontractor  to  fulfill  his  obligations  under 
this  Order.  Failure  of  the  subcontractor  to 
achieve  his  goal  will  be  treated  In  the  same 
manner  as  such  failure  by  the  prime  con- 
tractor prescribed  In  Section  B  of  the  Order 
from  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance to  the  Heads  of  All  Agencies  regarding 
the  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan,  dated  June  27, 
1969. 

4.  No  bidder  will  be  awarded  a  contract 
unless  his  affirmative  action  program  con- 
tains goals  falling  vrlihin  the  range  set  forth 
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in  paragraph  I  above,  provided,  however, 
that  participation  by  the  bidder  in  mul'l- 
employer  programs  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  will  be  ac- 
cepted AS  satisfying  the  requirements  of  this 
Notice  in  llevi  of  submlsskm  of  i^oals  with 
respect  to  the  trades  covered  by  such  multi- 
employer program  In  the  event  that  such 
multi-employer  program  is  nppUcable  the 
bidder  need  not  set  for'h  goa's  m  paragraph 
2  above  for  the  trades  covered  by  the  pr  j- 
gram 

5  For  the  purpose  of  this  Notice  rhe  'erni 
mlnoruy  means  Negro  Oriental.  American 
Indian  and  Spanish  Surnamed  American 
Spanish  Surnamed  American  includes  all 
persons  of  Mexican  Puerto  Rlcan.  Cuban  or 
Spanish  nrigin  or  ance.stry 

6  The  purpose  of  the  contractors  com- 
mitment to  specific  goals  .is  to  minority  man- 
power Mttllaztlon  Is  to  meet  his  aff1rmat:^» 
action  obligations  under  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity clause  of  the  contract  This  commit- 
ment IS  not  Intended  and  shall  not  be  used 
to  discriminate  against  ^ny  qualified  appli- 
cant or  employee  Whenever  It  comes  to  the 
bidder's  attention  that  the  goals  are  ftelng 
used  in  a  dLscrlmlnrttory  manner  h(>  must 
repor.  It  to  the  Area  Coordinator  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  of  the 
C  S  Department  of  Labor  In  order  that  ap- 
propriate sanctfon  proceedings  may  be  in- 
sri'uted 

7  Nothing  contained  ;n  this  Notice  shall 
relieve  the  contractor  from  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11246  and 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Clause  of  the  con- 
tract with  respect  to  matters  not  covered  In 
this  Notice  such  as  equal  iipportunltv  In 
employment  in  trades  not  specified  In  this 
Notice 

8  The  bidder  agrees  'o  keep  such  records 
and  to  file  such  reports  relating  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Order  as  shall  be  required  by 
the   contracting  or   admlnlster.'ig   agency 

QppoRTtrNrrY 

Tnder  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States  by  'he  Constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  United  States  it  is  ordered  as  follows 
P^RT  I— Nondiscrimination  in  Government 
Employment 
Section  101  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  -o  provide 
equal  opporninltv  in  Federal  employment 
for  all  qualified  persons  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  orittln.  and  to  pro- 
mote the  fun  realization  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  through  a  positive,  con- 
tinuing program  in  each  executive  depar-- 
ment  and  agencv  The  policy  of  equal  op- 
portunity applies  to  every  a.spect  of  Federal 
employment  policy  and  practice 

Sec  103  The  head  of  each  executive  de- 
partment and  a«;encv  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  positive  program  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  all  civilian  em- 
ployees and  applicants  for  employment 
wlthm  his  jurisdiction  In  accordance  with 
the  policy  set  forth  in  SecMon  101 

Sec  10.1  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  supervise  and  provide  leadership  and 
gtjidance  in  the  conduct  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  programs  for  the  civilian 
employees  of  and  applications  for  employ- 
ment within  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  and  shall  review  agency  program 
accomplishments  perlrxllcaUy  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  a  model  pro- 
gram for  etiual  employment  opportunity  in 
the  Federal  service  the  Commission  may 
consult  from  time  to  time  with  such  in- 
dividuals, groups,  or  organizations  as  mav 
be  of  assistance  in  Improvin?  the  Federal 
program  and  realizing  the  objectives  of  'his 
Part. 

Sec.  104.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  provide  for  the  prompt,  fair    and  im- 


partial considerailfin  of  all  complaints  of 
discrimination  in  Federal  employment  on 
the  basis  of  race  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin  Procedures  for  the  consideration  of 
complaints  shall  include  at  least  one  im- 
partial review  within  the  i-xecutive  depart- 
ment or  agencv  and  shall  provide  fur  appeal 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

Sec  105  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  issue  such  regulations  orders,  ^nd  In- 
structions :ui  it  deems  necessary  iind  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  its  resp<jnsibilltles  under 
this  Part  and  the  head  of  each  executive 
department  and  agency  shall  comply  with 
the  regulations,  orders,  and  instructions  Is- 
sued by  the  Commission  under  this  Part 

Part     II— NonbI8<  rimination      in      Empioy- 

MENT      BY      GoVERN.MENT      CoNTRACTHR-S      AND 
SfBCONTRACTORS 

St'BPAKT   A — Dl'TIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY    OF  LABOR 

Sec  201  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  Parts 
II  and  III  of  this  Order  and  shall  adopt  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  issue  such  orders 
as  he  decrius  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  purpo.ses  theretif 

SUBPART    & CONTRACTORS'    AGREEMENTS 

•Sec  203  Except  in  contratts  exempted  :n 
accordance  with  Section  204  of  this  Order,  all 
Oovernment  contracting  .igencles  shall  in- 
clude in  every  Ciovernment  contract  here- 
after entered  into  the  loUowlng  provisions: 
During  the  perlorinance  of  this  contract, 
the  contractor  agrees  as  follows 

"111  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  The  contractor  will  take  af- 
firmative .ictlon  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  ire  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin  Such  ac- 
tion shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
following  employment,  upgrading,  demo- 
tion, or  transfer,  recruitment  or  recruitment 
advertising:  layoff  or  termination;  rates  of 
pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and 
selection  for  tniinlng,  including  ;ipprentlce- 
ship  The  contractor  .igrees  to  post  in  con- 
spicuous places,  available  to  employees  and 
applicants  for  employment,  notices  *o  be 
provided  by  the  contracting  officer  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion clause 

"I  2)  The  contractor  will.  In  all  solicitations 
or  advertisements  for  employees  placed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that  all 
qualified  applicants  will  receive  considera- 
tion for  employment  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin, 

"(3  I  The  contractor  will  send  to  e;ich  labor 
union  or  representative  of  workers  with 
which  he  has  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  contract  or  understanding,  a 
notice,  to  be  provided  t^y  the  .igency  con- 
tracting officer,  advising  the  labor  union  or 
workers'  represenUitlve  of  the  contractors 
commitments  under  Section  202  of  Executive 
Order  No  11246  of  September  J4.  1965.  iind 
shall  post  copies  of  the  notice  In  conspicuous 
places  available  to  employees  and  applicants 
for  employment 

(4)  The  contractor  will  comply  with  .ill 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No  11246  cf 
Sept  24.  1965.  and  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  relevant  orders  of  the  Seiretary  of  Labor 
■'i5i  The  contractor  will  furnish  all  in- 
formatlou  and  report.s  required  bv  Executhe 
Order  No  11246  of  September  24.  1965.  and 
by  rhe  rules,  regulations,  :ind  orders  of  the 
S«>cretary  of  Labor,  or  pursuant  thereto,  and 
win  permit  access  to  his  books,  records,  and 
-ucounts  by  the  contracting  iigency  and  the 
Secret-iry  of  Labor  for  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  compliance  with  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders 

■i6i  In  the  event  of  the  contractors  non- 
compliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  any  of  such 


rules,  regulations  or  orders,  this  contract 
may  be  cancelled,  terminated  or  suspended 
in  whole  or  In  pan.  and  the  contractor  may 
b«  declared  ineligible  for  further  Oovern- 
ment ooritrafts  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures authorized  in  Executive  Order  No 
11246  of  Sept  24.  1965  and  such  other  sanc- 
tions may  be  imp<ised  and  remedies  invoked 
as  provided  in  ExecutUe  Order  No  11246  of 
September  24.  1965.  or  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law 

"(71  The  contractor  will  include  the  pro- 
visions of  Paragraphs  ili  through  i7i  in 
every  subcontract  or  purchase  order  unless 
exempted  by  rules  regulations,  or  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  pursuant  to 
Section  204  of  Executive  Order  No  11246  of 
Sept  24,  1965.  so  that  such  provisions  will 
be  binding  upon  each  subcontractor  or  ven- 
ilrjr  The  contractor  will  take  such  action 
With  respect  to  any  subcontract  or  purchase 
order  as  the  contracting  agency  may  direct 
.Ls  a  means  of  enforcing  such  provisions  in- 
iludlng  s.inctions  for  noncompliance  Pro- 
yxded,  however  That  in  the  event  the  con- 
tractor becomes  involved  In,  or  is  threatened 
with,  litigation  with  a  subcontractor  or  ven- 
dor as  a  result  of  such  direction  by  the  con- 
tracting ,igency,  the  contractor  may  request 
the  United  States  to  enter  Into  such  litiga- 
tion to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States" 

Sec  203  lai  E-ich  contractor  having  ii  con- 
tract containing  the  provisions  prescribed 
In  Section  202  shall  file,  and  shall  cause  each 
of  his  subcontractors  to  file.  Compliance  Re- 
ports with  the  contracting  agency  or  the 
Secretary  of  Liibor  as  may  be  directed  Com- 
plL-ince  Reports  shall  be  tiled  within  such 
times  and  shall  contain  such  information  as 
to  the  practices,  policies.  progTiOns.  and  em- 
ployment policies,  programs,  and  employ- 
ment statistics  of  the  contractor  and  each 
subcontractor,  and  shrill  be  in  such  form, 
iis  the  .Secretary  of  Labor  may  prescribe 

(bi  Bidders  or  prospective  contractors  or 
subcontractors  may  be  required  to  state 
whether  they  have  participated  in  any  pre- 
vious contract  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Order,  or  any  preceding  similar  Execu- 
tive order,  and  in  that  event  to  submit,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  proposed  sub- 
contractors. Compliance  Reports  prior  to  or 
as  an  initial  part  of  their  bid  or  negotiation 
of  .1  contract 

(ci  Whenever  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor has  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  contract  or  understanding 
with  a  labor  union  or  an  agency  referring 
workers  or  providing  or  supervising  appren- 
ticeship or  training  tor  such  workers,  the 
Compliance  Report  shall  include  such  in- 
formation .is  to  such  iabor  union's  or  asency's 
practices  and  policies  affecting  compliance 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  mav  prescribe; 
Provided.  That  to  the  extent  such  Informa- 
tion is  Within  the  exclusive  possessi  jn  of  i 
labor  union  or  an  agency  referring  workers 
or  providing  or  supervising  apprenticeship  or 
training  and  such  libor  iinion  or  agencv  shall 
refuse  to  furnish  such  information  to  the 
contractor,  the  contractor  shall  so  certify  to 
the  contracting  agency  as  part  of  its  Com- 
pliance Report  and  shall  set  forth  what  ef- 
forts h?  has  mide  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion 

id)  The  contracting  agency  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  direct  that  any  bidder 
or  prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor 
shall  submit,  as  part  of  his  Compliance  Re- 
p<-irt,  a  statement  in  '.vritlng.  sicned  by  m 
authorized  officer  or  agent  on  behalf  of  any 
labor  union  or  my  agency  referring  workers 
or  proMdIng  or  super\ising  apprenticeship  or 
other  training,  with  which  the  bidder  or 
prospective  ioiitractor  deals,  with  supporting 
information,  to  the  effect  that  the  signers 
practices  and  policies  do  not  discriminate 
on  the  grounds  of  r.ice.  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  that  the  signer  either  will 


affirmatively  cooperate  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  policy  and  provisions  of  this  Or- 
der or  that  it  consents  and  agrees  that  re- 
cruitment, employment,  and  the  terras  and 
conditions  of  employment  under  the  pro- 
posed contract  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Order. 
In  the  event  that  the  union,  or  the  agency 
shall  refuse  to  execute  such  a  statement,  the 
Compliance  Report  shall  so  certify  and  set 
forth  what  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
such  a  statement  and  such  additional  factual 
material  as  the  contracting  agency  or  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  require. 

Sec.  204,  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  when 
he  deems  that  special  circumstances  In  the 
national  interest,  so  require,  exempt  a  con- 
tracting agency  from  the  requirement  of  in- 
cluding any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion, also  exempt  certain  classes  of  contracts, 
tract,  subcontract,  or  purchase  order.  The 
Secretary  of  I.,abor  may.  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion, also  exempt  certain  classes  of  contracts, 
subcontracts,  or  purchase  orders  (1)  when- 
ever work  is  to  be  or  has  been  performed 
outside  the  United  States  and  no  recruit- 
ment of  workers  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  is  involved;  (2)  for  standard 
commercial  supplies  or  raw  materials:  (31 
involving  less  than  specified  amounts  of 
money  or  specified  numbers  of  workers;  or 
i4i  to  the  extent  that  they  Involve  subcon- 
tracts below  a  specified  tier.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  also  provide,  by  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order,  for  the  exemption  of  facilities 
of  a  contractor  which  are  in  all  respects 
separate  and  distinct  from  activities  of  the 
contractor  related  to  the  performance  of  the 
contract  Provided.  That  such  an  exemption 
Will  not  interfere  with  or  Impede  the  effectu- 
ation of  the  purposes  of  this  Order:  And  pro- 
indcd  further.  That  in  the  absence  of  such 
an  exemption  all  facilities  shall  be  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

SCBPART  C POWERS  AND  DttTIES  OF  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  LABOR  AND  THE  CONTRACTING 
AGENCIES 

Sec  205  Each  contracting  agency  shall  be 
primarily  responsible  for  obtaining  compli- 
ance with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  such  agency  or  its 
contractors.  .All  contracting  agencies  shall 
comply  With  the  rules  of  the  Secretary  of 
Liibor  in  discharging  their  primary  respon- 
sibility for  securing  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  contracts  and  otherwise  with 
the  terms  of  this  Order  and  of  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
Liibor  issued  pursuant  to  this  Order.  They 
are  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  to  furnish  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  such  Information  and  assistance  as  he 
may  require  in  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Order.  They  are  further  di- 
rected to  appoint  or  designate,  from  among 
the  agency's  personnel,  compliance  officers. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officers  to  seek 
compliance  with  the  objectives  of  this  Order 
by  conference,  conciliation,  mediation,  or 
persuasion. 

Sec,  206.  (&)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
Invesiigiite  the  employment  practices  of 
any  Government  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
or  initiate  such  Investigation  by  the  appro- 
priate contracting  agency  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  contractual  provisions 
specified  in  Section  202  of  this  Order  have 
been  violated.  Such  Investigation  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
investigating  agency  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  any  action  taken  or 
recommended. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  receive 
and  Investigate  or  cause  to  be  investigated 
complaints  by  employees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees of  a  Government  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor which  allege  discrimination  con- 
trary to  the  contractual  provisions  specified 
In  Section  202  of  this  Order.  If  this  investi- 


gation Is  conducted  for  the  Secretary  of 
Liabor  by  a  contracting  agency,  that  agency 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  what  action  has 
been  taken  or  is  recommended  with  regard 
to  such  complaints. 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  use 
his  best  efforts,  directly  and  through  con- 
tracting agencies,  other  Interested  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  contractors,  and 
all  other  available  Instrumentalities  to  cause 
any  labor  union  engaged  In  work  under  Gov- 
ernment contracts  or  any  agency  referring 
workers  or  providing  or  supervising  appren- 
ticeship or  training  for  or  in  the  course  of 
such  work  to  cooperate  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  this  Order.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall,  in  appropriate  cases, 
notify  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Justice,  or 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  whenever 
It  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  practices  of 
any  such  labor  organization  or  agency  violate 
Title  VI  or  Title  'VH  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  or  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  any 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  designated  by 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the  Secretary, 
may  hold  such  hearings,  public  or  private,  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  advisable  for  com- 
pliance, enforcement,  or  educational  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  hold,  or 
cause  to  be  held,  hearings  In  accordance  with 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  Section  prior  to  im- 
posing, ordering,  or  recommending  the  im- 
{Kwltion  of  penalties  and  sanctions  under  this 
Order.  No  order  for  debarment  of  any  con- 
tractor from  further  Government  contracts 
under  Section  209(a)  (6)  shall  be  made  with- 
out affording  the  contractor  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

SUBPART    D SANCTIONS    AND    PENALTIES 

Sec.  209.  (a)  In  accordance  ■with  such 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  Issue  or  adopt,  the  Secretary  or 
the  appropriate  contracting  agency  may : 

(1)  Publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  the 
names  of  contractors  or  unions  which  it  has 
concluded  have  complied  or  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order  or 
of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  Recommend  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that,  in  cases  In  which  there  is  sub- 
stantial or  material  violation  or  the  threat 
of  substantial  or  material  violation  of  the 
contractual  provisions  set  forth  In  Section 
202  of  this  Order,  appropriate  proceedings  be 
brought  to  enforce  those  provisions.  Includ- 
ing the  enjoining,  within  the  limitations  of 
applicable  law.  of  organizations,  individuals, 
or  groups  who  prevent  directly  or  Indirectly, 
or  seek  to  prevent  directly  or  Indirectly, 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Order. 

(3)  Recommend  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  appropriate  proceedings  be 
instituted  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

(4)  Recommend  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  criminal  proceedings  be  brought 
for  the  furnishing  of  false  information  to 
any  contracting  agency  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  the  case  may  be. 

(5)  Cancel,  terminate,  suspend,  or  cause 
to  be  cancelled,  terminated,  or  suspended, 
any  contract,  or  any  portion  or  portions 
thereof,  for  failure  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  comply  ■with  the  non-discrimi- 
nation provisions  of  the  contract.  Contracts 
may  be  cancelled,  terminated,  or  suspended 
absolutely  or  continuance  of  contracts  may 
be  conditioned  upon  a  program  for  future 
compliance  approved  by  the  contracting 
agency. 

(6)  Provide  that  any  contracting  agency 
shall  refrain  from  entering  into  further  con- 
tracts, or  extensions  or  other  modification 
of  existing  contracts,  with  any  noncomply- 


Ing  contractor,  until  such  contractor  has 
satisfied  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  such 
contractor  has  established  and  will  carry 
out  personnel  and  employment  policies  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Or- 
der. 

(b)  Under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  each  contracting 
agency  shall  make  reasonable  efforts  within 
a  reasonable  time  limitation  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  the  contract  provisions  of  this 
Order  by  methods  of  conference,  conciliation, 
mediation,  and  persuasion  before  proceed- 
ings shall  be  Instituted  under  Subsection 
(a)  (2)  of  this  Section,  or  before  a  contract 
shall  be  cancelled  or  terminated  In  whole  or 
in  part  under  Subsection  (a)  (5)  of  this  Sec- 
tion for  failure  of  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor to  comply  with  the  contract  provi- 
sions of  this  Order. 

Sec.  210.  Any  contracting  agency  taking 
any  action  authorized  by  this  Subpart, 
whether  on  its  own  motion,  or  as  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  such  action. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  makes  a 
determination  under  this  Section,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  appropriate  contracting 
agency  of  the  action  recommended.  The 
agency  shall  take  such  action  and  shall  re- 
port the  results  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  within  such  time  as  the  Secretary  shall 
specify. 

Sec  211.  If  the  Secretary  shall  so  direct, 
contracting  agencies  shall  not  enter  into  con- 
tracts ■w.'ith  any  bidder  or  prospective  con- 
tractor unless  the  bidder  or  prospective  con- 
tractor has  satisfactorily  complied  w'  h  the 
provisions  of  this  Order  or  submits  a  pro- 
gram for  compliance  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or.  if  the  Secretary  so  author- 
izes, to  the  contracting  agency. 

Sec  212.  Whenever  a  contracting  agency 
cancels  or  terminates  a  contract,  or  when- 
ever a  contractor  has  been  debarred  from 
further  Government  contracts,  under  Sec- 
tion 209ia)(6i  because  of  noncompliance 
with  the  contract  provisions  with  regard  to 
nondiscrimination,  the  Secretary  of  Latx)r.  or 
the  contracting  agency  involved,  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  Any  such  debarment  may 
be  rescinded  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
by  the  contracting  agency  which  imposed  the 
sanction. 

SUBPART     E CERTIFICATES     OF     MERIT 

Sec.  213.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  pro- 
vide for  issuance  of  a  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Certificate  of  Merit  to  employers 
or  labor  unions,  or  other  agencies  which  are 
or  may  hereafter  be  engaged  m  work  under 
Government  contracts,  if  the  Secretary  is 
satisfied  that  the  personnel  and  employment 
practices  of  the  employer,  or  that  the  per- 
sonnel. "1  raining,  apprenticeship,  member- 
ship, grievance  and  representation,  upgrad- 
ing, and  other  practices  and  policies  of  the 
labor  union  or  other  agency  conform  to  the 
purposes  and   provisions  cf  thi.s  Order. 

Sec.  214.  Any  Certificate  of  Merit  may  at 
any  time  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  if  the  holder  thereof,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary,  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

Sec  215.  The  Secret.^ry  of  Labor  may  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  any  employer,  labor 
union,  or  other  agency  from  any  reporting 
requirements  imposed  under  or  pursuant  to 
this  Order  if  such  employer,  labor  union, 
or  other  agency  has  been  awarded  a  Cer- 
tlficite  of  Merit  which  has  not  been  sus- 
pended or  revoked. 

Part  III— Nondiscrimination  Provisions  in 
Federally  Assisted  Construction  Con- 
tracts 

Sec.  301.  Each  executive  department  and 
agency  which  administers  a  program  involv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  shall  require 
as  a  condition  for  the  approval  of  any  grant. 
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contract,  loan,  insurance,  or  gUtirantee  th«»re- 
under.    which    may    involve    a    construction 
contract,   that  'he  .\ppllcant  for  Pedera!  as- 
sistance (indertalce  and  a^ree  to  lnc»jrporate. 
or  cause  to  be  Incorporated   into  all  construc- 
tion contracts   paid   for   ;n   whole    ir   In   part 
with  funds  CJbralned  from   the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment   or    burrowed    on    the   credit  of   the 
Federal  Government  pursuant  to  such  ifrant 
contract,    loan,    insurance,    ut   iruarantee     <jr 
undertaken  pursuant  to  any  Federal  program 
involving   such   griirit.   contract,    ;ijaii     iii.iur- 
ance,  or  guarantee    the  provisions  prescribed 
for  Ciovernment  ruritracts  by  .Sectl'jn  JOJ  of 
this  Order  or  .such  modlflcaUon  thereof    pre- 
serving  m   substance    the  (x>n tractors   obli- 
gations thereunder,  oa  may   be  approved   by 
the   Secretary   of   Labor,   Uvether   with   such 
additional  pro'.  i-.ion.s  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate   to  establish   and  protect  'he  in. 
terest   uf   the   United   -States  m    the   enforce- 
ment of  those  obligations    fc^ach  such  appli- 
cant  .shall   Also    undertake  and   agree    i  1  i    to 
.isslst   and    cooperate    .actively    with    the    ad- 
ministering  department   or   agency    and    the 
Secretary    of    l^tbor    In    obtaining    the    com- 
pliance   of      ontractors    and    subcontractors 
with  those  .-ontract  provisions  and  with  the 
rules    regulations,  ,ind  relevai.t  orders  of  the 
Secretary     2i  to  obtain  ,tnd  'o  furnish  to  the 
administering  department  or  .igency  and   to 
the   ,secretarv'-'f   r,ab.ir   Mir,>i    :nform.-itl'->n   as 
they  may  reqrtfTe  for  the  supervision  (jf  such 
compliance,    i3i    to  carry  out  ,sanctlon3  and 
penalties    for    violation    of    such    obligations 
imposed  upon  contractors  and  subcontra<-tors 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  administer- 
ing depwtment  or  agency  pursuant  to  Part 
ri    Subpart   D,  of  this  Order,  and   i4i    'o  re- 
frain   from   entering  Into   my  contract  sub- 
ject to  thu  Order,  or  extension  or  .ither  modi- 
fication of  such  a  contract  with  a  contrtictor 
debarred   from  Oovernment  contracts   under 
Parr   II.  Subpart  D   of  this  Order 

Sec  302  ift)  "Construction  contract"  fis 
used  in  this  Order  meani  .mv  contract  for 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
conversion,  extension,  or  repair  of  buildings, 
highways,  or  other  Improvements  to  leal 
property 

(  b)  The  provisions  of  Part  II  nf  this  Order 
shall  apply  to  such  construction  contracts. 
and  for  purposes  of  such  application  the  :id- 
mlnlstertng  department  or  agency  shnll  be 
considered  the  contracting  agency  referred 
to  therein 

ici  The  term  applicant"  us  used  In  this 
Order  means  in  applicant  for  Federal  as- 
sistance or,  determined  by  agency  regulation, 
other  program  participant  with  respect  to 
whom  an  application  for  anv  errant  contract, 
loan,  insurance,  or  guarantee  i.s  not  finally 
acted  upon  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Part.  ,Hnd  it  includes  such  an  applicant  after 
he  becomes  a  recipient  of  such  Federal  as- 
sistance 

Sec.  303  lai  Each  administering  depart- 
ment and  agency  shall  be  responsih'le  for  ob- 
taining the  compliance  of  .siu;h  applicanta 
with  their  undertakings  under  this  Order 
Each  administering  department  and  agency 
is  directed  to  c«j<  perate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  to  furtvlsh  the  Secretary  Euch 
Information  and  asaist.mce  as  he  mav  re- 
quire m  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Order 

ibt  In  the  event  an  applicant  falls  and 
refuses  to  comply  with  his  undertakings, 
the  administering  department  or  agency  may 
lake  any  or  all  of  the  following  actions 
111  cancel,  terminate,  or  stispend  in  whole 
or  In  part  the  agreement,  contract,  or  other 
arrangement  with  such  applicant  wrh  re- 
spect to  which  the  failure  and  refusal  oc- 
curred. (21  refrain  from  e.xtendlng  any 
further  .'ssistance  to  the  applicant  under 
the  progrim  with  resp^t  to  which  the  fail- 
ure or  refu-sal  occurred  until  satisfactory  as- 
surance of  future  compliance  has  ho"n  re- 
ceived from  such  applicant;  and  i3)  refer  the 
case  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  appro- 
priate legal  proceedl'  gs. 


10)  Any  action  with  respect  to  an  applicant 
pursuant  to  Subsection  ibi  shall  be  taken 
in  conformity  with  Section  t>02  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  if  19H4  .and  the  regulations  of 
the  ndmlnlsterlng  department  or  ngency  Is- 
-ued  thereunderi,  to  the  extent  applicable 
In  no  case  shull  action  h«-  -aken  with  respect 
to  an  applicant  pursuant  t<i  Clause  ill  or 
2 1  of  Subsection  ibi  without  notice  and 
opportunity  for  tiearlng  before  the  admin- 
istering department  or  a«ency 

Sec  i04  .Any  executive  department  or 
agency  which  imposes  by  rule,  regulation  or 
order  requirements  of  nondiscrimination  In 
employment  other  than  requirements  im- 
posed pursuant  to  -his  Order  may  delegate 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  .igreement  such 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  compliance 
standards,  reports,  and  procedures  as  would 
tend  to  bring  the  administration  of  such 
requirements  Into  conformity  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  requirements  imposed  under 
this  Order  Prot-ided.  That  actions  to  efTect 
compliance  by  recipient*  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  with  requirements  Impcjsed  pur- 
suant to  Title  \1  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  shall  be  taken  In  conformity  with  the 
procedures  and  limitations  prescribed  In  Sec- 
tion 603  thereof  and  the  regulations  of  the 
administering  department  or  agency  Issued 
thereunder 

PaBT    IV       MiSfELLANTtOfS 

Sbc  401  The  Secretary  of  Labor  mav  dele- 
gate to  any  officer  agency,  or  employee  In  the 
Executive  branch  of  -he  Oovernment,  any 
function  or  duty  of  the  .s<.cretarT  under  Parts 
II  and  III  of  this  Order  except  authority 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  of  a  gen- 
eral nature 

Sec  402  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide administrative  support  for  the  execution 
of  the  program  known  as  the  "Plans  for 
Progress  " 

Sec  403  ai  Executive  Orders  Nob  10590 
iJanuary  19  195,5i,  10722  .August  5.  1957). 
10925  (March  rt  1961),  11114  i  June  22.  1963) 
and  11162  .July  28,  1964)  are  hereby  super- 
seded and  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equil  Emoloyment  opportunity  esfAbllshed 
by  Executive  Order  No  io925  Is  hereby 
abolished  All  records  and  property  In  the 
custody  of  the  Committee  .shall  be  tranfl- 
ferred  to  the  Civil  .Service  Commission  and 
the  -Secretary  of  l^ibor   as  appropriate 

I  bi  Nothing  in  this  Oder  shall  be  deemed 
to  relieve  any  person  of  any  obligation  as- 
sumed or  imposed  under  or  pursuant  to  anv 
Executive  Order  superseded  by  this  Order  .Ml 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  InstrucUons,  des- 
ignations, and  other  dlrecuves  Issued  by  the 
Presidents  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  and  those  Issued  bv  the  heads 
of  various  departments  or  agencies  under  or 
pursuant  'o  any  of  'he  Executive  orders 
superseded  by  this  Order  .shall,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
Order,  remain  In  full  force  and  effect  unless 
and  until  revoked  or  superseded  by  appro- 
priate authority  References  In  .such  direc- 
tives to  provisions  of  the  superseded  orders 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  com- 
parable provisions  of  this  Order 

Sec  404  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  fake  appropriate  action  to  revise 
the  standard  Ciovernment  rontract  forms  to 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order  and 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  .^"ecretnry 
of  Labor 

Sec  405.  This  Order  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  this  Order 

Ltndon  B    Johivson. 
TiiE  White  HoDSE,  September  24   1965 

ExEn-TivE  Order  11375 — Amending  ExEctnrvE 
Orukr  .No  11246  Relaii.ng  to  Equ.\l  Em- 
ployment OppoRrt'.Nrry 

It  U  the  policy  of  the  Ltnlted  States  Oov- 
ernment to  provide  equal  i  pporiunltv  in  Fed- 
eral employment  and  in  employment  by 
Federal  contractors  on  the  basla  of  merit  and 


without  dlacrlmlnatlon  because  of  race,  color. 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 

The  Congress,  by  enacting  Title  VH  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  enunciated  a  na- 
tional policy  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity In  private  employment,  without  discrim- 
ination becau.se  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
■  r  national  origin 

Executive  Order  No  11246'  of  September 
24.  1965,  c.irrled  forward  a  program  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  In  Oovernment  em- 
ployment, employment  by  Federal  contrac- 
tors and  suboijntractors  and  employment 
under  Federally  as.slsted  construction  con- 
tracts regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
natJonal  origin 

It  IS  desirable  that  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  programs  provided  for  In  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No  11246  expre.ssly  embrace 
discrimination  on  account  of  sex 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  United  States,  it  Is  ordered  that  Execu- 
tive Order  No  11246  .f  September  24,  1965. 
t>«  amended  as  follows: 

■  1 1  Section  101  of  Part  I.  concerning  non- 
dlscrlmlnaUon  in  Oovernment  employment. 
Is  revised  to  read  as  follows 

•  Sec  101  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  in  Peder.il  employment  for  all 
qualified  persona,  to  prohibit  cllficrimlnatlon 
In  employment  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex  or  national  origin,  and  to  promote 
the  full  realization  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity through  a  positive,  continuing 
program  In  each  executive  department  and 
agency  The  policy  of  equal  opportunity  ap- 
pUes  to  every  .uspect  of  Federal  employment 
policy  and  practice  " 

(2)  Secoon  104  of  Part  I  Is  revised  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec,  104,  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  provide  for  the  prompt,  fair,  and  im- 
partial consideration  of  ail  complaints  of 
dlscrlmlnaUon  in  Federal  employment  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin  Procedures  for  the  consideration  of 
complaints  shall  include  at  least  one  Impar- 
tial review  within  the  executive  department 
or  agency  and  shall  provide  for  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission," 

(3)  Paragraphs  ili  and  |2|  of  the  quoted 
required  contract  provisions  In  section  202 
of  Part  II.  concerning  nondiscrimination  in 
employment  by  Government  contractors  and 
subcontr.ictors,  are  revised  to  read  iis  follows: 

"ill  The  contractor  will  not  dLscnmlnate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  lor  em- 
ployment because  of  race  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  naUonal  origin  The  contractor  will  take 
ifflrmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
.ire  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 
Such  action  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  .'ollow,int'  employment,  up- 
>;radin.:  demotion,  or  t.-ansfer:  recruitment 
or  recruitment  advertising;  layoff  or  termi- 
nation, rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  com- 
pensation; and  -selection  for  training,  in- 
cluding upprentlce.shlp  The  contractor 
-igrees  to  post  m  conspicuous  place.s.  avail- 
able to  employees  and  applicant-s  for  em- 
ployment, notices  to  be  provided  by  the 
contracting  ctficer  setting  forth  the  provi-slons 
of  thl.s  noiidlhcrimlnation  clause, 

"1 2)  nie  contractor  will,  in  all  .solicita- 
tions or  advertisements  for  employees  placed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that 
all  qualified  -ippiicants  will  receive  consid- 
eration for  employment  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin." 
(4)  Section  203  id)  of  Part  H  Is  revised  to 
read  as  follows- 

"Id)  The  contracting  agency  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  direct  that  any  bidder  or 
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prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
submit,   as  part  of  his  Compliance  Report, 
a  statement  In  writing,  signed  by  an  author- 
ized officer  or  agent  on  behalf  of  any  labor 
union    or   any    agency   referring   workers   or 
providing   or   supervising   apprenUceshlp   or 
other    training,    with    which    the    bidder   or 
prospective   contractor  deals,   with   support- 
ing information,  to  the  effect  that  the  sign- 
er's practices  and  policies  do  not  discriminate 
on   the  grounds  of  race,  color,   religion    sex 
or  national  origin,  and  that  the  signer  either 
will    affirmatively    cooperate    In    the    imple- 
mentation  of    the   policy   and   provisions  of 
this  order  or  that  It  consents  and  agrees  that 
recruitment,  employment,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions   of  employment  under  the  pro- 
posed contract  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  order  In 
the    event    that   the   union,   or   the   agency 
shall  refuse  to  execute  such  a  statement,  the 
Compliance  Report  shall  so  cerUfy  and  set 
forth  what  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
such  a  statement  and  such  additional  fac- 
tual material  as  the  contracting  agency  or 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  require," 

The  amendments  to  Part  I  shall  be  ef- 
fective 30  days  after  the  date  of  thU  order 
The  amendments  to  Part  II  shall  be  effective 
one  year  after  the  date  of  this  order. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  WnrTE  House,  October  13,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
The  bUl  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son),   the   Senator  from  Nevada    (Mr. 
Bible),    the   Senator    from    Mississippi 
•  Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas   (Mr.   Fttlbright),    the   Senator 
from   South  Carolina    (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy),  the   Senator  from   Wycjming 
<Mr.  McGee),   the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sybongton)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YO0NG)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi   (Mr.    Eastland),    the    Senator 
from   Arkansas    (Mr.    Fclbright),    the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  McCarthy)  .  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from 
New   Hampshire    (Mr.   McIntyre),   the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the   Senator   from    Georgia    (Mr.   Rus- 
sell), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Sybungton  I ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio    (Mr.    Young)     would    each    vote 
"yea. ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
BAKER),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PERCY),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower )  are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
Ooldwater),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ooodell),  the  Senator  from 
nhnois  (Mr.  Smith),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  are  detained 
on  ofiQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  266  Leg.  1 
YEAS — 74 
Aiken 
Allen 
AUott 
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Gravel  Montoya 

Grtflln  Moss 

_     .  Gumey  Murphy 

Bayh  Hansen  Muskle 

Bellmon  Hams  Pastore 

Bennett  Hart  Pef,     ^ 

Boggs  Hartke  Prouty 

Brooke  Hatfleld  Proxmlre 

iv^d^'vl  S°"\'^'*  R^nd^iph 

Byrd,  Va.  Hruska  Rlblcoff 

Byrd.W.Va.  Hughes  sLx^ 

^^^v?  Jackson  Schwelker 

Church  Javlts  Scott 

r^t^„  Jordan,  N.C.  Smith,  Maine 

Cotton  Jordan.  Idaho    Sparkman 

Cninston  Kennedy  Spong 

Curtis  Long  Stennls 

Dodd  Magnuson  Stevens 

Dole  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Domlnlck  Mathlas  Thurmond 

ffi!lf^°  McClellan  Williams,  N.J. 

PT'  ^^\r  Sfot;,^'- 

"^^  ^i^^dale  -°-^.N.^^- 
NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 26 

Anderson  Goodell  Pearson 

Baker  Hollings  Percy 

Bible  Inouye  Russell 

Case  McCarthy  Smith,  111. 

Cooper  McGee  Symington 

Bastland  McIntyre  Tower 

Fannin  Mundt  Tydlngs 

Fulbrlght  Nelson  Young,  Ohio 

Ooldwater  Packwood 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  15209)   was  passed 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  was  passed 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on 
Its  amendments  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Holland 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson, Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,    Mrs.    Smith    of    Maine,    Mr. 
Hruska.  and  Mr.  Allott  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  this  measure 
by  the  Senate  speaks  better  than  any 
words  of  praise  for  this  magnificent 
achievement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
Having  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  and  Sup- 
plemental just  this  year.  Senator  Byrd 
rose  quickly  to  the  task  making  certain 


that  all  phases  of  Government  activity 
are— in  the  final  analysis— being  prop- 
erly and  adequately  funded.  It  is  a  difS- 
cult  task;  one  that  requires  the  highest 
degree  of  care  and  diligence.  Surely  no 
Member  of  this  body  exceeds  Senator 
Byrd  m  those  capacities.  The  Senate  is 
deeply  grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  as  weU  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  for  his  outstand- 
ing cooperation  and  support  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
conimittee,  he  applied  the  full  measure 

I^^J^°^  ^  ^"'^  the  expeditious 
and  efficient  disposition  of  this  funding 
proposal. 

.. '^*\.t^®  ^^y  other  Senators  joining 

fnh,?i^^i°"o^  "^^^  ^  P«y  particular 
tribute.  So  to  Senator  Javits,  to  Senator 
Griffin,  to  Senator  Baker,  Senator  Er- 
viN,  Senator  Holland,  and  the  many 
others,  I  extend  the  commendation  of 
the  Senate  for  their  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  discussions 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  I 
was  unfortunately  called  away  from  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  of  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
fn'^  f/'om  Oklahoma  adding  $2  million  to 
this  bill  for  medical  care  for  the  Indians 
I  desire  that  the  Record  show  that  had  f 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  take  just  a  brief  moment 
to  express  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  exemplary  work  which 
they  have  performed  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor;  and  I  want  to  say  that  I 
should  not  have  done  the  poor  job  that 
I  was  able  to  do  without  their  assistance 

T  £°  ^^**"  ^^^^^  ^^'■^  ^s  overlooked  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  the  work 
that  was  done  by  the  very,  very  able  staff 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  Spe- 
cial praise  perhaps  Is  due  Mr.  Tom  Scott 
and  Mr.  Joe  T.  McDonnell.  So  to  them 
and  the  others  I  extend  my  gratitude. 

I  also  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr 
Hruska  )  for  the  fine  support  he  gave  all 
along  the  way.  and  to  the  various  Mem- 
bers who  conducted  hearings  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  had  to  be  on  the  floor  and 
was  unable  to  attend  and  conduct  the 
heanngs  myself  at  times.  I  thank  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  forbearance,  patience,  and  assist- 
ance in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators  for 
the  patience  they  have  shown,  and  for 
the  fine  spirit  in  which  they  have  con- 
ducted the  debate  on  this  difficult 
measure.  I  think  it  has  been  a  good  day 
for  the  Republic. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  par- 
ticularly because  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  described  his  participation 
and  leadership  in  connection  with  this 
bill  in  a  very  modest  way.  I  would  not 
want  the  record  not  to  reflect  that  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
commented  about  the  excellent  job  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  done 
in  chairing  and  providing  leadership  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  I  think  the 
record  should  show  that  the  whole  Sen- 
ate is  indebted  to  him. 
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Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  thanJc  the  Senator  He  is  very 
gracious.  I  am  extremely  grateful. 


the  enactment  i>f  leglslallon  to  extend  tlie 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  ltf65.  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv 


COMMUNICATIONS     PROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
mg  letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

Pan   Amhuca.n   Railways  CONCREsa 
Association 

.A  letter  from  the  .Acting  .Assistant  S«cre- 
tary  for  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmuting  a  draft  amend- 
ment to  the  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the  United 
:3tates  in  the  Pan  American  Railways  Con- 
gress .Association  iwlth  accompanying  pa- 
pers i.  to  'he  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  of  the  Comptruller  General 

.A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  opportunities  for  more  effec- 
'ive  use  of  an  automated  procuremnet  sys- 
tem for  small  purchases.  Department  of  the 
Navy  dated' December  17,  1969  with  an  ac- 
companying report  i  ,  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

Report  on   DisPosmoN  op  foreign 
Excess  Personal   Propertt 
-A    letter    from    the    .Assistant    .Secretary     if 
Defense,    transmitting,    pursuant    to    law.    a 
report  relative  to  the  Department'.s  disposi- 
tion  of  foreign  e.xoess   personal   property   lo- 
cated In  areas  outside  of  the  United  States. 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  (Wlth  an 
accompanylnt;  report  ■  :   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Middle    Rio    Grande    Project     New    Mexico 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
their  determinations  relating  to  deferment 
of  the  Februar-'  1  ind  .August  1.  1970  con- 
struction pavments  clue  the  United  States 
from  the  Middle  Rio  tirande  Conservancv 
District  Middle  Rio  Grande  Project.  New 
Mexico,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Financial    Report    op    VrmiANS    or    World 
War   I   op  THE  U.S. .A..   Inc 
.A  letter  from  the  Nationul  Quartemria4.ter- 
.AdJuUint.    Veterans   of    World    War    I   of   the 
U  S  .A  .    Inc     transmitting,   pursuant   to   law 
a   financial    report    .is  of   September  .'iO.    1969 
with  an  accompanying  reportj  .  to  the  Com- 
mit'ee  on  the  Judiciary 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  tiles  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
\alue  or  historical  interest  and  requesting; 
action  loolclng  to  their  disposition  iwlth 
accompanying  papers i,  to  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments 

The  ACTIxNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  McGee  and  Mr 
FoNG  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  ,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 
A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Mary  C.  Gordon,  of  Utlca.  N.Y  ,  praying  for 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  I H  R  15095 1  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Secunty  Act  to  provide  a  15-perrent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  un- 
der the  old-axe,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  program,  was  read  twice  by 
Its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  I-abor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendmen's 

S  2660  .A  bill  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  .Act  lor  migrant  health 
services   i  Kept    .No    i)l    tilHi 

By  .Mr  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments 

S  1933  A  bill  providing  for  Federal  rail- 
road safety  I  Kept    No   91    619). 

By  Mr  r\'DINGS  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment 

S  J981  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  juvenile  court  pro- 
ceedings i  Rept    .No   91-6201 

By  Mr  J.AVITS.  irom  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment 

HJ  Res.  764  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  tor  expeixses  of  the 
Presidents  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity 
I  Rept.  No.  91  -621). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills   were   introduced   read   the   first 
time,   and.    by    unanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr    .STTlVENS 

S  .(-'54  .A  bill  !o  amend  title  5.  United 
-States  Code  in  order  to  establish  certain  re- 
quirements with  rpspe<^-t  to  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  by  unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under   the  appropriate  heading  i 
By  Mr  HATFIELD 

3.  3255  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  (jf  1958  to  require  the  .Secretary  of 
Tr.insportation  to  prescribe  regul.it ions  under 
which  air  carriers  will  be  required  to  reserve 
a  section  of  e.tch  passenger-carryini?  aircraft 
for  passengers  who  desire  to  smoke,  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce 

I  The  rem:irks  of  Mr    Hatfield  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr   EAGLETON 

S  3256  A  bill  :or  the  relief  of  Dr  P.icelll 
Escondo  Brlon;   and 

S  3257    .A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Maria  Bada- 
lamenti,   to  the  C  'mmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   STEVENS 

3  3258  .A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  'he  District 
of  .Alaska  to  hear  and  determine  the  claim  of 
the  State  of  .Alaska  for  a  refund  r>f  a  sum  paid 
to  'he  United  States  for  nrefti<tuing  services, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr  Stevens  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  iipjwar  later  In  tlie  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  i 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  i  for  himself,  Mr, 
Brooke,  Mr  Cotton.  Mr.  McIntyre. 
Mr    Dodd.  and  Mr    Riaicorr)  : 

S  3259  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretajy 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Bunker  Hiil 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  city  of  Boeton. 


Mass  .  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  The  remarks  of  .Mr  Kennedy  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appeiir  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord  under   the   appropriate   heading.) 

By  Mr  CASE 
3  3260  A  bill  to  make  It  a  criminal  of- 
fense  to  travel  in  interstate  commerce  to 
avoid  service  of  process  or  appearing  before  a 
crime  investigation  agency,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  BURDICK 
3  3261  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  admit  to  residential  community 
treatment  ^enters  persons  who  are  placed  on 
probation,  released  on  parole,  or  mandato- 
rily released:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 


S       3254— INTRODUCTION     OF     AIR 
TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS  BILL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  besetting  air  traffic  control  and 
the  hard  working  men  who  man  the  air 
traffic  control  facilities  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  many  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  on  the  sub.iect 
that  have  recently  appeared.  The  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  held 
hearings  on  the  proposed  early  retire- 
ment of  air.  traffic  controllers,  and  other 
bills  dealing  with  the  problem  of  air  traf- 
fic control  have  been  introduced. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  at  the  request 
of  the  Anchorage  professional  air  traffic 
controller  employee  organization  a  bill 
which  was  drafted  by  a  representative  of 
the  air  traffic  controller  of  my  State. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  formal  classi- 
fication of  air  traffic  controllers  into  four 
groups  based  on  training  and  experience 
and  provides  for  compensation  accord- 
ing to  these  classifications.  It  separates 
management  and  administrative  tasks 
from  air  traffic  control  fimctions  and 
provides  that  air  traffic  controllers  shall 
not  be  burdened  with  tasks  not  directly 
related  to  the  control  of  aircraft.  Flight 
familiarization  would  be  required  of  all 
air  traffic  controllers  under  this  bill  to 
assure  that  the  men  who  control  the 
planes  are  familiar  with  the  conditions 
on  board  the  aircraft  they  are  control- 
ling. The  bill  provides  for  premium  pay 
and  early  retirement  for  controllers  in 
high  density  facilities. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  introduce  this  bill  because  it  contains 
provisions  drafted  on  behalf  of  air  traf- 
fic controllers  and  is  designed  to  provide 
the  administration  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol program  that  the  men  who  work  in 
it  would  like  to  have.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Senate  to  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  examine  a  bill  which  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  desires  of  the  men  whom  the 
bill  is  designed  to  assist. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  referi-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office;  and.  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3254)  to  amend  UUe  5, 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  establish 
certain  reqiurements  with  respect  to  air 
traffic  controllers.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
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Office  and  Civil  Service,  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 

in  order  to  establish  certain  requirements 

with  respect  to  air  traffic  controllers 

Be   it  enacted    by   the   Senate  and  House 

of  Hepresentatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 

part   III   of   title  5.   United   States   Code,   Is 

amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  subpart: 

"SrsPART    H — Air   Traftic    Controllers 

■  chapter      91 — AIR      TRAFFIC      CONTROLLERS 

"Sec 

■9101.  Definitions. 
"9102.  Limitations  on  the  performance  of  air 

traffic  control  functions. 
"9103    RaUng 
"9104.  Management  and  administrative  fvmc- 

tlons. 
"9105,  Flight  familiarization. 
"9106.  Classification  and   compensation. 
"9107.  Premium  pay  and  work  schedule. 
"9108.  Sick  leave. 
"9109    Retirement 
"J  9101.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subpart — 

"(1)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation: 

"(2)  'air  traffic  controller'  means  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion whose  duty  Is  the  control  of  aircraft, 
or  who  provides  airport  advisory  Inflight  or 
prefllght  services  to  aircraft  on  or  in  the 
\lclnlty  of  an  airport  or  along  the  airways 
and  certain  oceanic  control  areas,  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  proper  separation  be- 
tween aircraft,  minimizing  delays  arising 
from  traffic  congestion,  and  otherwise  pro- 
moting the  safe  and  efficient  operation  of 
aircraft: 

"(3)  'certified  air  traffic  controller'  means 
an  air  traffic  controller  who  has  passed  oral 
and  WTltten  examinations,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  and  who  has  had  at  least  4 
years  of  experience  in  the  functions  of  air 
traffic  control.  Including  such  experience 
under  supervision,  or  who  is  currently  cer- 
tified under  section  9103  of  this  title; 
/  (4)    'associate  air  traffic  controller'  means 

/  an  air  traffic  controller  who  is  currently  rated 

in  accordance  with  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration requirements  for  an  air  traf- 
fic control  lacllity  or  position  and  who  has 
at  least  2  years  of  experience  In  air  traffic 
control  functions,  including  such  experience 
under  supervision,  but  who  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
section: 

"(5)  assistant  air  traffic  controller'  means 
a  person  who — 

"(A)  is  not  more  than  28  years  of  age 
when  designated  as  an  assistant  air  traffic 
controller  (except  that  the  requirement  re- 
lating to  age  may  be  waived  by  the  Secre- 
tary i  : 

"  I  B  I  is  beginning  to  perform  the  functions 
of  air  traffic  control  under  the  direct  and 
.'^lngular  supervision  of-^ 

'■  ( 1 )  an  associate  air  traffic  controller,  in 
those  functions  which  an  associate  air  traffic 
controller  may  perform  without  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  certified  air  traffic  control- 
ler; or 

"(11)    a  certified  air  traffic  controller;   and 

"(C)  has  successfully  completed  a  course 
in  air  traffic  control  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  learning,  as  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  who  has  successfully  completed  the 
air  traffic  control  course  at  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion  Administration  Academy;   and 

"(6)  'air  traffic  controller  trainee'  means 
a  person  employed  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  who  is  attending  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  Academy  and  re- 
ceiving Instruction  In  air  traffic  control  or 
who  Is  receiving  such  instruction  at  an  in- 


stitution of  higher  learning  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

"§9102.  Limitation  on  the  performance  of 
air  traffic  control  functions 

"(a)  The  function  of  a  certified  air  traf- 
fic controller,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  include  all  those  aspects  necessary  for 
air  traffic  control. 

"(b)  The  functions  of  an  associate  air 
traffic  controller,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  carried  out  only  by  a  certified 
air  traffic  controller  or  an  associate  air  traf- 
fic controller. 

"(c)  An  assistant  air  traffic  controller  may 
jierform  the  functions  of  air  traffic  control 
only  If  such  functions  are  performed  under 
the  direct  and  singular  Bup>ervlsion  of  ( 1 )  an 
associate  air  traffic  controller.  In  those 
functions  which  an  associate  air  traffic  con- 
troller may  perform  without  direct  super- 
vision of  a  certified  air  traffic  controller,  or 
(2)   a  certified  air  traffic  controller. 

"(d)  An  air  traffic  controller  trainee  shall 
not  perform  actual  air  traffic  control  except 
at  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Acad- 
emy or  at  certain  airjxirts  with  limited 
traffic,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  No  air  traffic  controller  shall  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  any  management  or 
administrative  function  ( 1 )  unless  specifi- 
cally appointed  to  perform  any  such  func- 
tion and  (2)  while  performing  functions 
relating  to  air  traffic  control. 

"(f)  All  qualified  air  traffic  controllers 
assigned  to  an  air  traffic  control  facility 
shall  be  certified  or  associate  air  traffic  con- 
trollers.   Therefore,    the    Secretary    shall — 

"(1)  establish  guidelines  and  procedures 
for  rating  controllers  as  certified  or  associate 
air  traffic  controllers  wherever  appropriate; 
and 

"(2)  assure  that  the  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures guarantee  that  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller shall  have  the  opportunity  to  apply 
for  either  such  rating  when  he  has  estab- 
lished minimum  tlme-in-grade  requirements 
in  accordance  with  section  910  (3)  and  (4) 
of  this  title. 

"I  9103.  Rating 

"(a)  Every  certified  or  associate  air  traffic 
controller  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  annual 
proficiency  check  by  a  proficiency  check  con- 
troller, and  if  found  properly  proficient  in 
the  duties  of  his  position,  rated  as  a  certified 
or  associate  air  traffic  controller,  as  the  case 
may  be, 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  re- 
quirements for  the  proficiency  check  con- 
trollers and  shall  appoint  such  controllers 
from  those  certified  controllers  eligible  for  the 
position.  Service  as  a  proficiency  check  con- 
troller shall  be  considered  to  be  service  as  an 
air  traffic  controller  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart. 
"§  9104. 

Management  and  administrative  functions 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  specify  manage- 
ment and  administrative  positions  within 
each  air  traffic  control  facility. 

"(b)    The  Secretary  shall  appoint — 
"(1)    as  required,  management  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  within  each  air  traffic  con- 
trol faculty;  and 

"(2)  watch  supervisors  whenever  3  or 
more  controllers  are  required  to  perform  air 
traffic  contol  duties  while  assigned  to  the 
same  work  shift  or  overlapping  work  shifts 
of  6  or  more  hours.  A  watch  supervisor  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsection  shall  have 
complete  authority  over  the  p>erformance  of 
the  duties  carried  out  during  the  work  shift 
to  which  he  is  assigned. 

"§9105. 

Flight  familiarization 

"(a)   An  air  traffic  controller  shall — 
"(1)    be  encouraged   to   participate   In   at 
least  2  hours  each  month  of  flight  familiari- 
zation   training    sjjonsored    by    the    Federal 
Aviation  Administration;  and 


"(2)  be  required,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing and  maintaining  safety  standards, 
to  participate  in  a  training  program  once 
each  year  that  shall  include  at  least  2  days 
of  familiarization  with  another  air  traffic 
control  facility. 
"§  9106. 
Classification  and  compensation 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  classifications  and  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  positions  of  air  traffic  controllers 
shall  be  established  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  this  title  within  the  following 
limitations: 

"(1)  a  certified  air  traffic  controller  shall 
be  classified  as  a  GS-13.  GS-14,  or  0&-15; 

"  ( 2  I  an  associate  air  traffic  controller  shall 
be  classified  as  a  GS-11,  GS-12,  or  OS-13; 

"(3)  an  assistant  air  traffic  controller  shall 
be  classified  as  a  GS-8  or  GS-9;  and 

"(4)  an  air  traffic  controller  trainee  shall 
be  classified  as  a  GS-7. 

"(b)(1)  An  air  traffic  controller  shall  re- 
ceive p>ay,  in  addition  to  that  authorized  by 
subsection  (a),  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$3.(X>0  each  year  for  duties  performed  by  him 
at  a  high  density  air  traffic  control  facility 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  Such  pay 
shall  be  computed  according  to  an  equitable 
formula  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  a  cross-section  of  employee 
representatives.  The  formula  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  air  traffic  controller  com- 
plement and  traffic  volume  as  it  relates  to 
speed  and  usable  airspace  in  proportion  to 
situations  of  air  traffic  complexity. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  additional  pay  paid 
vinder  this  section  shall  be  adjusted  as  work- 
load situations  changes. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  reduce  the  basic  pay  of  any  air  traffic 
controller. 

"(d)  The  classification  of  each  air  traffic 
controller  and  watch  supervisor  position 
shall  be  reevaluated  annually  and  reclas- 
sified equltabillty.  The  reevaluatlon  shall  In- 
clude consideration  of  Increased  moderniza- 
tion, increased  responsibilities,  and  other  In- 
fluencing factors. 

"§  9107,  Premium  pay  and  work  schedule 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  hours  of  work 
officially  ordered  or  approved  in  excess  of  40 
hours  in  any  work  week,  or  more  than  8 
hours  in  any  24-hour  f>eric>d,  and  performed 
by  an  air  traffic  controller  are  overtime  work 
and  shall  be  paid  for  in  premium  pay  at  the 
following  rates: 

"(A)  For  all  hours  in  excess  of  40  hours  in 
any  work  week  but  not  in  excess  of  48  hours, 
or  in  excess  of  an  8-hour  work  day  but  not 
in  excess  of  10  hours,  the  overtlrcie  hourly 
rate  shall  be  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times 
the  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the  air  traffic 
controller, 

"(B)  For  all  hours  In  excess  of  48  hours  In 
any  work  week  or  10  hours  In  any  work  day 
or  any  hours  worked  by  an  air  traffic  control- 
ler on  a  second  scheduled  day  off  of  the  work 
week,  the  overtime  hourly  rate  of  pay  shall 
be  equal  to  2  times  the  hourly  rate  of  such 
basic  pay. 

"(2)  An  air  traffic  controller  shall  be  paid 
for  a  minimum  of  4  hours  of  overtime  in  all 
instances  of  unscheduled  overtime  where  the 
actual  time  is  less  than  4  hours  but  more 
than  15  minutes. 

"(3 )  An  air  traffic  controller  who  works  less 
than  4  hours  of  scheduled  overtime  during 
any  one  work  week  shall  be  paid  for  a  mini- 
mum of  4  hours  for  that  work  week. 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (5) 
of  this  subsection,  an  air  traffic  controller 
must  work  at  least  15  minutes  overtime  to  be 
compensated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(5)  An  air  traffic  controller  who  reports 
for  duty  to  perform  scheduled  or  unscheduled 
overtime  work,  ana  finds  that  such  work  has 
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b««D  canceled,  shall  be  paid  for  a  full  day's 
overtime  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  this  suba«ctlon 
shall  apply  to  air  traffic  controllers  In  lieu 
of  the  provisions  of  section  5643  of  this  title 
lb)  P<:)r  the  purpose  of  determining  night 
differential  for  air  traffic  controllers  under 
section  5545  of  this  title,  and  in  lieu  of  the 
hours  provided  for  in  subsection  la)  of  such 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
establish  the  8  hours  determined  by  him  to 
be  the  normal  daytime  hours  for  employees 
generally 

(Oil)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  work  performed  by  air 
traffic  controller  between  the  hours  of  11  (X) 
p  m  and  before  7  00  a  m  shall  be  considered 
mid -shift  work 

"'2)  Mid-shift  premltim  pay  shall  be  p>ald 
at  the  rate  of  25  percent  of  the  employee's 
basic  pay  and  shall  be  paid  for  the  total 
number  of  hours  worked  during  such  houra 
If  mld-shlft  work  performed  is  less  than  one 
hour  but  15  minutes  or  more,  the  controller 
shall  be  paid  one  hour  of  mid-shift  premium 
pay. 

"(d)    Any  air  traffic  controller  required  to 
work  on  a  legal  public  holiday  shall  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  3  times  hla  basic  pay. 
"9  9108.  Sick  leave 

"An  Ur  traffic  controller  shall  b«  entitled 
to  sick"  leave -^nth  pay.  m  addition  to  such 
sick  leave  provided  under  section  6307  of 
this  title,  for  such  reasonable  f)erlods  bls  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  if  the  Secre- 
tary deternUnea  that  the  air  traffic  controller 
Is  temporarily  unable,  based  on  sufficient 
medical  evidence  that  is  supplied  by  a  flight 
surgeon  and  two  medical  dcx;tors.  to  perform 
such  duties. 
"5  9109    Retirement 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  8336  .i  i  and  bi  of  :hls  title,  an  air 
traffic  controller  who  is  separated  from  the 
service — 

"ill  after  complettni?  30  years  of  service; 
"(2)  after  becoming  55  years  of  age: 
"I  3  I  after  sending  At  least  5  years  its  an  <ilr 
traffic  controller  In  a  high  density  air  traffic 
control  facility  is  determined  bv  the  Secre- 
tray  under  section  9106ibi  of  this  title,  and 
completing  25  years  of  Venice  or  becoming 
52  years  of  age.  or 

•(4i  after  serving  at  least  10  years  as  an 
air  traffic  controller  in  a  high  density  facility. 
as  determined  by  Uie  Secretary  under  section 
9106.  bi  of  this  title,  and  ctimpletlng  20 
years  of  service  or  t>ecomlng  50  years  oi  age. 
13  entitled  to  an  annuity 

•bi  In  the  computation  of  .in  annuity 
'inder  section  8339iai  of  this  title  for  an 
employee  with  respect  to  time  served  as  an 
air  traffic  oontroUer,  2.2  percent  of  his  aver- 
age pay  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  employees 
total  number  of  years  as  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller 

•'CI  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  8333.  a)  of  this  title,  an  air  traffic 
controller  may  be  retired  for  disability,  with- 
out regard  to  length  of  civilian  service,  if 
he  is  found  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  no  longer 
able  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  an  air  traffic 
controller  A  finding  of  dLsablUty  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  preclude 
any  Individual  from  serving  as  an  employee 
other  than  as  an  air  traffic  controller." 

(b»   The  table  of  content*  of  part  III  of 
title  5.  United   States  Code,   is  amended   by 
adding  at  the  end   thereof  the  following 
■StTBPAJiT  H— Am  Traffic  CoNT«OLi.Ksa 

"91— Air  Traffic  Controllers 9101". 

Skc.  2.  Within  90  days  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  designate  any  person  per- 
forming air  traffic  control  functions  on  such 
date,  as  a  certified  air  traffic  controller,  an 
associate  air  traffic  controller,  an  assistant 
air  traffic  controller,  or  an  air  traffic  controller 


trainee,  aa  the  L.wse  may  be.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which,  wherever  appn)prlate.  need  not 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  section  9101  of 
title  d.  United  States  Code.  a»  added  by  the 
flrst  section  of  this  .\ct 

3«c.  3  I  a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
nrst  section  of  tlils  Act  shall  be  eflecUve  on 
the  ninety-first  day  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that  subaec- 
tlon  lb)  of  section  9106  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  aa  added  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Trarysportatlon  shall 
prescribe  the  formula  provided  under  such 
subsection  not  later  than  six  montha  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act. 


S.  3255— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RESTRICTING  SMOKING  ABOARD 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  restrict 
smoking  on  passenger  aircraft  to  certain 
designated  sections  of  the  plane.  This  bill 
would  allow  those  who  wish  to  smoke  to 
do  so,  but  It  would  assure  that  the  many 
nonsmokers  could  travel  in  comfort. 

When  we  debated  the  Cigarette  Label - 
mg  Act  recently,  evidence  relating  di- 
rectly to  the  relationship  of  smoking  and 
health  was  introduced.  I  will  not  revive 
that  subject  now.  but  refer  my  colleagues 
to  the  Record  of  Friday.  December  12. 
1969.  I  think  we  owe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Moss)  our 
thanks  for  leading  the  discussion  in  such 
an  able  manner. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  very  simple: 
it  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  promulgate 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  ear- 
ners certified  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  so  that  passengers  who  wish  to 
smoke  would  do  .so  only  in  a  particular 
.section  or  area  of  the  plane. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President,  one 
example  where  the  nonsmokers  already 
are  given  fair  treatment.  In  most  thea- 
ters, no  smoking  is  permitted,  .so  that 
nonsmokers  are  not  armoyed  by  the 
smoke  of  people  next  to  them.  No  man- 
date exists  stating  that  those  who  want 
to  should  be  able  to  light  up  whenever 
and  wherever  they  choose  to  do  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  Uiis  bill  would  not  ban 
smoking  completely,  .so  that  those  who 
need  to  smoke  still  can  do  so. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  here  to- 
day have  noticed  the  considerable  pub- 
licity surrounding  the  arrival  of  the 
jumbo  jets.  This  .serves  as  the  trigger  for 
my  action  today.  In  the  hune  planes,  sep- 
arate compartments  already  are  pro- 
vided, and  It  would  be  simple  to  designate 
a  smoking  area.  Mr.  President,  those 
planes  seat  over  450  people  and.  If  many 
were  smoking  at  once,  it  could  be  very 
discomforting  to  those  who  do  not  smoke. 
The  rights  of  the  nonsmokers  to  fly  free 
from  the  danger  and  irritating  effects  of 
smoke  must  be  protected  Perhaps,  when 
the  airUnes  see  the  support  for  such  a 
seating  arrangement,  they  will  institute 
such  a  plan  voluntarily. 

On  existing  aircraft,  even  such  a  mi- 
nor change  as  allowing  .smoking  only  In 
seats  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  and  not  on 
the  other  would  be  a  step  toward  allevi- 
ating the  discomfort  of  the  many  non- 
smokers. 


In  addition  to  the  comfort  of  the  non- 
smokers,  two  additional  benefits  would 
be  realized  by  enactment  of  this  bill. 
First,  there  Is  a  segment  of  people  who 
react  violently  to  the  presence  of  ciga- 
rette smoke,  and  they  would  be  able  to 
fly  for  the  first  time.  Second,  there  is 
some  indication  that  cigarette  tar  build- 
up on  the  exhaust-overflow  ducts  might 
be  a  potential  safety  hazard.  Limiting 
smoking  to  certain  areas  of  the  plane 
would  enable  the  airlines  more  easily  to 
keep  clean  those  ducts  in  the  smoking 
area. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  action  of  mine  is  not  alone.  Con- 
gressman Andrew  Jacobs,  of  Indiana, 
has  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the 
House  and  he  reports  a  favorable  reac- 
tion from  his  constituency. 

In  addition,  a  petition  was  flled  yes- 
terday with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration calling  for  promulgation  of 
a  rule  requiring  separation  of  smoking 
and  nonsmoking  passengers  on  all  com- 
mercial domestic  air  carriers.  This  peti- 
tion was  flled  by  Action  on  Smoking  and 
Health — ASH — its  project  group:  Citi- 
zens to  Restrict  Airline  Smoking  Haz- 
ards— CRASH— and  John  F.  Banzhaf. 
Earlier.  Mr.  Banzhaf  flled  a  petition 
which  resulted  in  the  nonsmoking  mes- 
sages on  television.  ASH  was  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  PCC  decision  requir- 
ing the  messages  was  enforced. 

Action  on  Smoking  and  Health  Is  a 
responsible  group,  listing  such  promi- 
nent sponsors  as  Paul  Dudley  White. 
M.D..  Leona  Baumgartner.  M.D.,  and 
Howard  law  professor,  Louis  L.  Jaffe. 
Esq.  Many  other  sponsors  are  people 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  us.  Roger 
O.  Egeberg,  M.D.  was  a  sponsor  before 
he  became  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  the  sponsors  of  Action  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  be  listed.  They  serve  as 
individuals  and  their  affiliation  is  noted 
only  for  purposes  of  identification. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Paul  Dudley  White.  M  D..  Professor  of 
Medicine,   Har\-ard    MedlcaJ   School. 

Leona  Baumgartner.  M.D..  Visiting  Profes- 
sor. Harvurd  .\JecUcal  School. 

Louis  L.  JafTe.  Bsq.,  Br\-ne  Prof,  of  Admin. 
Law.  Harvard  Law  School. 

Theodore  L  Badger.  M  D..  Prof,  of  Medi- 
cine, Harvard  Medical  School. 

Charles  R.  Baker.  Executive  Dlrectca-.  In- 
stitute for  American  Democracy. 

Edward  Bemayw,  PubUc  Relations,  Boston. 

A.  R.  T.  Denuee,  Ph.  D.,  President, 
CANCIRO,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Frederick  H.  Epstein.  M.D .  Prof.,  School 
of  Public  He«ath.  U.  of  Michigan. 

Charles  A.  E%ans,  M.D..  Ph  P..  Chairman. 
Dept.  of  KQcroblology,  U.  of  Washington 
School  of  Medicine. 

Emmanuel  Parber.  M  D  .  Ph  D  .  Chairman. 
Dept.  of  Pathology.  U.  of  Pittsburgh  Medi- 
cal School. 

Louis  P.  Pleser.  Ph  D  ,  Chemical  Labora- 
tory. Harvard  University. 

Dwlght  Emary  Harken.  M.D.,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery.  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Pranz  J.  Ingelflnger,  M  D..  Editor.  New 
EIngland  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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Bollla  Ingrabam.  M.D.,  Oommlasloner  of 
Health,  New  Ybrk  State. 

Qeorge  James,  MX).,  De«n,  Mt.  Sinai  Medi- 
cal School.  New  York  City. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  U.S.  Oongressman.  New 
York. 

Charles  W.  L>antz.  President,  Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank,  Hollywood,  Fl*. 

Louis  Lasagna.  M.D.,  Prof.,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  U..  School  of  Medicine. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Witt  Leach,  President,  North 
Amerloan  Royalties,  Inc.,  N.D. 

Walah  McDermcrtt.  M.D.,  Llvlngsrton  Par- 
rand.  Prof,  of  Public  Health.  Cornell  Medi- 
cal School. 

Joseph  L.  Melnlck.  M.D.,  Prof..  Baylor  U. 
College  of  Medicine. 

Prancla  D.  Moore,  M.D.,  Moeeley  Prof  of 
Surgery,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Miaurlne  B.  Neuberger.  Former  UJ3.  Sena- 
tor, State  oS  Oregon. 

Alton  Ochsner.  MJ3.,  rowaavr,  the  Ochaaer 
Clinic,  New  Orleans. 

Richard  H.  Overholt.  M.D..  Founder,  the 
Overholt  Thoracic  Clinic,  Boston. 

Joseph  F.  Roes,  M.D„  Prof.,  U.  of  OailfOr- 
nla  School  of  Medicine. 

Arthur  T.  Roth,  Cbainoan  of  the  Board. 
Franklin  National  Bank.  N.T.C. 

David  RutBteln.  M.D.  Ridley  Watts  Prof. 
of  Preventive  Medldne.  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

Howard  R.  Sacks.  Esq.,  Dean,  U.  of  Ooo- 
nectlcut  School  of  Law. 

Silvan  8.  Tomklns,  Ph.  D.,  Profcasor  of 
Medicine,  City  University  of  New  York. 

Ann  Landers,  Newspaper  Columnist. 

Mr.  HATFTKT.n.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  work  done 
in  this  field  by  Dr.  John  Keshlshian,  a 
thoracic  surgeon  who  also  teaches  at 
George  Washington  Medical  School.  Dr. 
Keshishian  is  the  inooming  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  has  done  much  work  on 
his  owTi  in  this  area,  and  has  indicated 
that  his  committee  will  be  a  force  in 
this  matter  of  smoking  on  passenger  air- 
craft. 

Yesterday,  a  news  conference  was 
held  at  which  time  the  DOT-FAA  peti- 
tion. Dr.  Keshishian's  actions,  and  this 
bill  and  that  of  Representative  Jacobs  all 
were  discussed.  Because  of  my  colleagues' 
interest  in  this  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
the  statement  of  John  Banzhaf.  Esq., 
and  D:-.  Jolin  Keshishian  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Banzhaf   Statement 

Mr  Banzhaf.  .^  soon  as  this  press  con- 
ference concludes,  a  formal  petition  will  be 
tiled  with  the  F.A.A  and  the  Dept.  of  Trans- 
portation requesting  them  to  promulgate  a 
rule  which  would  require  all  domestic  air 
carriers  to  provide  non-smoking  sections  for 
piissengers  who  do  not  \^'l3h  to  be  forced  to 
breathe  cigarette  smoke.  The  petition  is  flled 
by  .Action  on  Smoking  and  Health,  otherwise 
known  as  ASH.  the  organization  primarily 
responsible  fcr  getting  the  anti-smoking  mes- 
hagcs  on  radio  and  television. 

The  petition  is  filed  on  our  own  behalf  aa 
a  legal  action  organization  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  smoking  and  as  the  Informal 
legal  action  arm  of  the  anti-smoking  com- 
munity. It  is  also  filed  on  behalf  of  many  of 
our  contributing  members  and  non-members 
who  have  written  to  us  to  complain  about 
the  problem  of  being  forced  to  breathe  air 
polluted  by  cigarette  smoke,  and  on  behalf 
of  all  other  people  who  are  concerned  about 
or  affected  by  the  problem. 


We  believe  tbat  cigarette  smoke  in  a  con- 
fined area  presents  a  health  hazard  to  every 
non-smoker  and  an  annoyance  or  discom- 
fort to  most.  We  also  beUeve  that  it  presents 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  safety  and 
health  of  an  estimated  30  million  Americans 
who  have  a  preexisting  susceptibility  to 
cigarette  smoke.  Finally  we  believe  that  every 
person  has  the  right  to  breathe  air  unpol- 
luted by  cigarette  smoke,  at  least  in  public 
places,  and  this  action  today  is  only  the  flrst 
In  a  series  of  steps  to  establish  and  secure 
the  right  for  all  non-smokers. 

In  our  petition  we  show  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  F.A.A.  is  required  to  regulate 
so  that  passengers  are  accorded  the  "highest 
[Kisslble  degree  of  safety  in  the  public  inter- 
est," and  that  he  shall  be  guided  by  the 
public  Interest  and  by  a  duty  to  promote  the 
development  of  air  commerce.  We  cite  a  large 
number  of  regulations  he  has  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  safeguarding  the  passengers  with- 
in the  plane,  In  some  cases  from  risks  created 
by  other  passengers — thus  showing  that  he 
himself  has  recognized  this  duty  and  that 
our  proposed  rule  would  be  consistent  with 
his  past  exercise  of  power.  We  also  cite  cases 
indicating  that  it  may  be  possible  for  non- 
smokers  to  sue  the  airlines  or  the  FAA  for 
falling  to  regulate  cigarette  smoking. 

We  point  out  that  as  many  as  30  million 
people  with  various  pre-existing  medical  con- 
ditions such  as  asthma  and  emphysema  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  cigarette  smoke  and 
that  the  harm  done  to  them  by  being  forced 
to  come  In  contact  with  It  has  been  clearly 
established.  We  also  cite  a  number  of  studies 
Indicating  that  smoke  in  a  confined  area — 
that  Is  a  kind  of  Involuntary  smoking — is  a 
health  hazard  to  non-smokers  and  may  cause, 
among  other  things,  eye  Irritation,  nasal 
symptoms,  headache,  coughing,  sneezing,  sore 
throat,  nausea,  hoarseness,  and  dizziness. 
There  Are  also  studies  that  show  that  chil- 
dren are  adversely  afl'ected  by  being  in  a 
smokey  environment  and  that  an  estimated 
15  million  children  has  a  pre-existing  suscep- 
tibility to  smoke  caused  by  a  medical  prob- 
lem. 

We  have  asked  not  for  a  ban  on  smoking 
but  rather  for  the  separation  of  smokers  and 
non-smokers  because  we  believe  that  such  a 
separation  will  be  effective  and  because  It 
can  be  done  without  any  cost  to  the  airlines 
and  without  any  Inconvenience  to  anyone. 
We  have  spelled  out  at  least  three  plans  by 
which  this  can  be  done.  We  expect  that  the 
FAA  will  act  favorably  on  our  petition  and 
also  hope  that  some  of  the  airlines  will  act 
voluntarily  In  view  of  the  evidence  we  pre- 
sent in  the  petition.  If  not  we  are  prepared 
to  take  further  steps  if  necessary  to  secure 
this  goal. 

Keshishian  Statement 

Dr.  Keshishian.  I  am  Dr.  John  Keshishian. 
Incoming  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Smoking  and  Health  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  purpose  of  this  Conference  Is  to  in- 
form you  and  Interested  parties  of  some  pro- 
{xwed  action  to  be  taken  concerning  the 
practice  of  smoking  tobacco  aboard  com- 
mercial aircraft  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  regulatory  bodies. 

Disturbed  by  pernicious  smoking  by  my 
fellow  passengers,  convinced  that  smoking 
per  se  Is  hfinnful  to  passenger  and  aircraft 
and  mindful  that  these  constitute  potential 
health  and  safety  hazards,  I  and  others  be- 
gan to  accumulate  data  over  the  past  year 
which  has  convinced  us  that  the  former 
statements  are  valid;  namely,  that  smoking 
constitutes  a  health  hazard  to  passengers 
and  a  safety  hazard  to  the  aircraft. 

John  F.  Banzhaf.  Executive  Director  of 
ASH  (Action  on  Smoking  and  Health),  and 
his  associates  have  also  been  working  in  this 
field.  Their  research  has  brought  them  to  the 
same  conclusion.  They  have  promulgated  a 
I>etltlon  to  the  FAA  which  we  personally  en- 


dorse and  which  carries  the  approval  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Certain  Members  of  Congress  and  several 
outstanding  health  authorities,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  physicians  in  the  United  States 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  help  In  any- 
way possible  to  ameliorate  this  problem  of 
smoking. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  action 
would  not  be  costly  to  the  various  air- 
lines involved.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
think  that  if  one  airline  took  the  Initia- 
tive in  this  area,  the  increased  good  will 
and  patronage  by  nonsmokers  would 
offset  any  slight  additional  costs  in- 
curred. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  most  appropri- 
ate time  for  such  action  to  be  taken 
Recently,  we  considered  the  relationship 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  health 
as  we  debated  the  Cigarette  Labeling 
Act.  I  hope  we  will  act  with  dispatch  on 
this  proposal,  while  those  sobering  sta- 
tistics are  fresh  in  our  minds.  While  it 
is  true  that  this  bill  does  not  relate 
directly  to  smoking  and  the  health  of 
the  smoker,  I  do  hope  we  will  consider 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  many 
nonsmokers  in  the  covmtry  as  we  study 
this  bill. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
at  the  close  of  these  remarks  may  be 
printed,  flrst,  the  wording  of  the  bill, 
second,  the  statement  of  Action  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health,  and  third,  the  Action 
on  Smoking  and  Health  petition  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration. 

I  will  be  contacting  the  various  air- 
craft manufacturers  and  airline  officials 
about  this  problem  and,  as  I  hear  from 
them,  I  will  add  their  letters  and  com- 
ments to  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
statement,  and  petition  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3255)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  air  carriers  will 
be  required  to  reserve  a  section  of  each 
passenger-carrying  aircraft  for  passen- 
gers who  desire  to  smoke,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hatfield,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation    to     prescribe     regulations     under 
which  air  carriers  will  be  required  to  re- 
serve a  section  of  each  passenger  carrying 
aircraft  for  passengers  who  desire  to  smoke. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
(49  U.S.C.  1501-1511)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SMOKING  ABOARD  CEETAIN  AIRCRAFT 

"Sec.  1112.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  prescribe  such  reasonable  rules 
and  reguKitions  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
quire that  each  air  carrier  certificated  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  designate 
a  portion  of  the  seating  capacity  of  every  air- 
craft operated  by  it  in  the  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers In  air  transportation  as  the  only 
place  abroad  such  aircraft  where  passengers 
win  be  permitted  to  smoke." 
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(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  :he  Feder- 
al Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  app>ears  under 
the  heading  TITLi!  XI— MI3CELLENEOUS  ■ 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following 
"Sec-  1112   Smoking  aboard  certain  aircraft  " 

PAA  Asked  To  Rcqt'ire  Nonsmoking  Sec- 
tions, ASH  FILE3  Petition  CrriNO  Right 
To  Breathe  L'Np<:>ixiTtD  Air 

In  a  petition  filed  Wednesdny.  December  17 
the  Federal  Avtatli>n  Admlnliitratlon  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  were 
asked  to  require  airlines  to  establish  non- 
smoking sections  to  guarantee  non-smokers 
"the  right  to  breathe  unpolluted  air  ■ 

The  petition  charged  that  cigarette  smoke 
constituted  a  health  hazard  to  all  non-smok- 
ers and  particularly  '-o  an  estimated  30  mil- 
lion with  pre-existing  medical  problems  I: 
was  filed  on  behalf  of  Action  on  Smoking  .irid 
Health  i  ASH  i  by  John  Banzhaf.  whose  pe- 
tition to  the  FCC  led  to  a  ruling  requiring 
free    time    for    anti-smoking    messages 

The  organization  charged  that  unregu- 
lated cigarette  smoking  on  airlines  creates 
a  significant  health  hazard  for  all  non- 
smoking passengers"  and  a  "clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  the  safety  health  and  verv 
Uvea  of  as  oiany  as  30  million  people  with 
pre-existing"  medical  conditions  '  It  cited  a 
nuirfber  cff~medlcal  studies  showing  the  ef- 
fects ut  ambient  cigarette  smoke  on  non- 
smokers 

One  study  showed  that  non-smokers  suf- 
fered eye  irritation,  nasal  symptoms,  head- 
ache co'igh  wheezing  sore  thrt:)at,  nausea, 
hoarseness,  and  dlzzine«is.  ajid  that  the  per- 
centage aSected  increased  greatly  for  thoee 
With  various  particular  susceptibilities  The 
petition  estimated  that  over  30  million  Amer- 
icans sufTerint;  trom  chronic  bronchitis  em- 
physema, chronic  slnusitus.  asthma,  hay 
fever,  and  other  conditions  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  cigarette  smoke  which  In  them 
can  bring  on  a  serious  attack  Among  other 
studies  were  those  showing  that  children  are 
adversely  affected  by  cigarette  smoke  in  con- 
hned  areas  and  that  an  estimated  15  million 
children  are  particularly  susceptible  becau.se 
of  particular  medical  conditions. 

The  petitioners  asked  for  non-smoking 
sections  rather  than  for  an  outright  ban  on 
smoking  because  they  felt  that  the  alrl'nes 
could  provide  effective  separation  between 
smokers  and  non-smokers,  and  because  such 
a  rule  would  cost  nothing  to  implement  and 
would  not  Inconvenience  anyone  They  cited 
three  possible  proposals  which  would  meet 
these  requirements  I'nder  one.  the  two 
groups  would  be  seated  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  aircraft  I'nder  a  second  one  group  would 
be  seated  from  the  front  and  the  other  from 
the  back  Under  a  third,  flexible  non-smoking 
sectkios  would  be  marked  before  the  passen- 
gers boarded 

The  petition  argued  that  the  airlines  owe 
the  passenger  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  salety  in  the  public  intereet"  and  t.hat  the 
Administrator  Ls  tjound  by  statute  to  follow 
these  standards  They  cited  numerous  F  .\  \ 
regulation^  controlling  passenger  conduct  for 
the  safety  and  comfort  uf  other  passengers 
Their  legal  analysis  suggested  that  private 
suits  by  non-smokers  could  be  brought 
against  the  airlines  and  the  F  .^  A  if  they 
permitted  unrestricted  smoking 

It  was  argued  that  where  tnere  is  doubt  as 
to  the  safety  of  a  practice  that  it  must  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  public  health.  p.trticu- 
larly  where  this  can  be  done  without  incon- 
venience to  others  It  cited  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  restrict  the  sale  of  products 
containing  cyclamates  based  upon  only  pre- 
liminary indications  of  their  possible  dan- 
ger 

Action  on  Smoking  and  Health,  which  de- 
scribes Itself  as  the  legal  action  arm  of  the 
anti-smoking  community,  claimed  that  it  was 


bringing  this  action  on  behalf  of  all  persons 
who  object  to  being  forced  to  breathe  smoke 
on  commercial  airlines,  and  that  It  had  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  letters  from  such 
people  It  has  previously  brought  actions  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  smoking  before  the 
FCC   and  the  FTC 

The  logical  next  btep  In  the  proceedings 
would  t)e  for  the  Administrator  u>  publish 
Che  proposed  rule  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
invite  comments  from  interested  persons 
ASH  announced  that  It  also  hoped  to  per- 
suade the  airlines  to  adopt  non-smokmg  sec- 
tions voluntarily,  and  that  this  action  was 
only  an  opening  gun  m  a  .series  of  legal  ac- 
tions to  establish  the  legal  right  of  the  non- 
smoker  to  breathe  air  unpolluted  by  cigarette 
smoke  in  public  places 

Befrjre    the    Department     if    Transportation 
and   the   Federal   Aviation    .Administration ) 
PcrrrioN   ruK  PnoMrLCATiON   of  a  Rule  R«- 
QriRiNG  .Separation  of  .Smoking  and  Non- 

S.MiiKINO     PaSSE.VGERS     ON      <LI.     COMMERCIAL 

Domestic  Air  Carriers 
To     Honorable   JOHN    A     VOLPE.   Secretary, 
Department    of    Transportation;    Honor- 
able JOHN  H    SHAFFER,  Administrator. 
Federal    Aviation   Administration. 
Petitioners     John   P     Banzhaf    III.   530   'N' 
Street    S  W      Washington,   DC.   20024.    (202) 
554-5799      Action    on    Smoking    and    Health 
.ASH'    2000  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
20006.    i202l    659-4310:    CRASH.    (ClUzens 
'o  Restrict  .Mrline  .Smoking  Hazards  i  ;  Steven 
I     Bellman     Joseph    M    Chomskl.   Chairman. 
James    R     Coleman     Richard    Emanuel.    Mi- 
chael  D    Grabow 

Counsel  John  F  Banzhaf  III  2000  H 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC  20006.  (202) 
659-4310 

Now  comes  Action  on  Smoking  and  Health 
'.\SHi.  Project  CRASH  i  Citizens  to  Re- 
strict Airline  Smoking  Hazards  i  and  John 
P  Banzhaf  III  and  pursuant  to  5  U  S  C.  553 
ei  and  14  CPR  II  25' a)  petition  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  .Aviation  .Adminis- 
tration, and  in  so  far  as  is  appropriate  under 
Department  of  Transportation  .\ct.  49  U  S.C 
1651  et  seq  .  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
to  promulgate  a  rule  requiring  all  domestic 
air  earners  to  effectively  separate  smoking 
passengers  from  rion-smoklng  passengers  so 
as  to  prevent  non-smoking  pa.s.sengers  from 
being  subjected  to  the  health  hazards  and  an- 
noyance of  being  forced  to  breathe  tobacco 
smoke 

Petitioners  move  the  promulgation  of  the 
above  rule  for  the  following  reasims  which 
will  be  hereinafter  more  fully  explained  and 
developed  in  the  body  of  the  petition 

I  1 1  Unregulated  cigarette  smoking  on  air- 
lines create.s  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
safety,  health,  and  very  lives  of  as  many  as 
30  million  people  i  30,()00.000  >  with  pre-exist- 
ing medical  conditions 

(2  I  Unregulated  cigarette  smoking  on  air- 
lines creates  a  sixnincant  health  hazard  for 
all  non-smoking  passengers  who  are  thereby 
forced  to  inhale  the  smoke  created  by  other 
pansenuers 

(3i  Unregulated  cigarette  smoking  on  air- 
lines creates  a  severe  annovance  for  many 
non-smoking  pa.ssengers.  infringing  on  their 
rights  and  deterring  manv  fmm  flying,  and 
may  also  deter  c<jurteiuis  smokers  from  en- 
Joying  their  fllghCB.  thus  discouraging  the 
development  of  civil  air  commerce, 

I     interests  op  the   petitioners   I.N   the 

ACTION     Rty   fisTED 

Petitioner  Action  on  Smoking  and  Health 
',\SHi  is  a  national  non-protlt  charitable, 
scientific.  and  eductational  organization 
which  serves  as  the  legal  action  arm  of  the 
antlsmoklng  'ommunl'y  by  utilizing  legal 
action  against  the  problems  of  smoking, 
ASH  has  in  e.xcess  Oi  80OO  Individual  contrib. 
uting    members    who    support    its    activities 


and  whose  interests  in  the  problems  of  smok- 
ing ASH  seeks  to  further.  In  addition.  ASH 
Is  supported  and  sponsored  by  a  wide  variety 
of  health,  educational  and  social  welfare 
organizations,  and  a  distinguished  panel  of 
individual  Sponsors  including  leading  figures 
in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  public  health, 
as  well  as  other  nationally  known  public  fig- 
ures. Attached  and  hereby  made  a  part  of  this 
petition  is  a  report  more  fully  describing 
ASH.  Us  suppf)rtlng  organizations,  and  Its 
Board  of  Spon.sors  .ASH  is  also  assisted  in  its 
work  by  numerous  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions such  as  Citizens  to  Restrict  Airline 
Smoking  Hazards  i  C  R  A  S,H  i  ,  a  special  proj- 
ect of  ASH  and  an  organization  of  five  George 
W.ishlngton  Univei-slty  Law  Scho<.)l  students 
who  often  fly  and  who  are  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  smoking  on  airlines  ASH  has 
initiated  and  engaged  in  numerous  proceed- 
ings involving  antlsmoklng  messages  before 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
which  were  largely  responsible  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Commission's  ruling  requiring 
an  estimated  75  million  dollars  a  year  worth 
of  free  broadcasting  time  for  messages  about 
the  health  hazards  of  .smoking.  ASH  has  tiled 
a  number  of  complaints  relating  to  cigarette 
advertising  and  promotion  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  has  testified  and  ap- 
peared through  a  petition  for  the  amendment 
of  a  role  in  the  Commission's  rule  making 
proceedings.  Thus  lt.s  standing  to  initiate  and 
participate  In  .vctions  before  sT.ich  agencies 
on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  Its  contributing 
members.  supr>ortlng  organis^atlons.  project 
groups,  and  individual  sponsors  has  been 
clearly  established 

Action  on  Smoking  and  Health  has  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  from  Individuals, 
both  contributors  and  non-contributors, 
about  the  health  hazard  and  annoyance  cre- 
ated by  being  forced  to  breathe  the  cigarette 
smoke  of  others  in  confined  areas.  Many  of 
these  are  from  people  with  an  allergy  or 
other  preexisting  health  problem  which  ad- 
ditionally makes  smoking  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent dajiger  to  their  immediate  health  and 
welfare  Action  on  Smoking  and  Health 
(.ASH)  therefore  petitions  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  on  behalf 
of  Itself  .18  an  organization  devoted  to  serv- 
ing the  public  interest  in  the  area  of  .smok- 
ing, on  behalf  of  its  (xintributing  members, 
supporting  organizations,  project  group 
CRASiJ.  and  individual  sponsors  who  are 
vitally  concerned  and  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  smoking,  on  behalf  of  its  contrib- 
uting members  .uid  non-members  who  have 
specifically  complained  and  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  problem  of  cigarette  smoke  in 
confined  areas;  and  on  behalf  of  all  other 
persons  similarly  situated  who  are  interested 
in  and  or  affected  by  the  problem  of  ciga- 
rette smoke  on  commercial  domestic  air  car- 
riers, (See,  eg.  Assoctated  Industries  v  Ickes. 
134  F  2d  694  i  2d  Clr  ) .  dismissed  as  moot  320 
US  707  (1943);  Piercr  v  Society  of  Sisters. 
268  US  510  iI925i:  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  v.  Sfafe 
of  Alabama.  357  US  +49  il958);  Joint  Anti- 
Facist  Refugee  Committee  v.  McGrath.  341 
US  123  11951);  Barrows  v.  Jackson,  346  US 
249  I  1953);  Office  of  Communication  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  v.  FCC  ,  359  P  2d 
994  iDC   Clr.  1966)  1 

Petitioner  John  F  Banzhaf  III  Is  an  adult 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Washington,  DC,  who  is  vitally  in- 
terested both  Individually  and  professionally 
with  the  problems  of  smoking  As  a  private 
citizen  he  filed  a  petition  with  the  FCC. 
which  led  to  a  ruling  requiring  all  radio  and 
television  stations  broadcasting  cigarette  ad- 
vertisements to  devote  a  significant  amount 
of  time  free  to  messages  about  the  health 
hazards  of  smoking  He  successfully  defended 
this  decision  In  the  United  States  Courts 
\Ban::haf  v    FCC  .  405  P  2d    1082   (DC    Clr. 
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1968),  cert,  denied  90  8.  Ct.  50  (1969)]  and, 
through  ASH.  participated  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  decision.  Petitioner  Banzhaf  is 
Executive  Director  of  ASH.  He  Is  also  Execu- 
tive Trustee  of  Legislative  Action  on  Smoking 
and  Health  (LASHi.  the  only  anti-smoking 
lobbying  organization,  and  a  registered  lob- 
byist on  behalf  of  anti-smoking  interests.  In 
this  capacity  he  has  testified  in  a  number  of 
congressional  proceedings.  Petitioner  Banzhaf 
flies  on  commercial  domestic  air  carriers  often 
and  has  frequently  been  subjected  to  being 
forced  to  breathe  the  smoke  of  other  pas- 
sengers which  is  annoying  and  harmful  to 
his  safety  and  health.  He  petitions  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  other  persons 
similarly  situated. 

n.  STATTJTORY   AtTTHORITV  TO  PETTriON 

Petitioners  bring  this  petition  for  the 
promulgation  of  a  rule  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
553(ei.  14  CPR.  11. 25(a),  and  49  C.P.R. 
5  11. 

5  U  S.C.  553 1  e )  provides :  "Each  agency 
shall  give  an  interested  person  the  right  to 
petition  for  the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  re- 
peal of  rule." 

14  CJ^n.  11.25(a)  provides:  "any  Inter- 
ested person  may  petition  the  Administrator 
to  issue,  amend,  or  repeal  a  rule  within  the 
meaning  of  section  11.21.  or  for  a  temporary 
or  permanent  exemption  from  any  rule  Issued 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  under 
statutory-  authority.  " 

With  respect  to  any  functions  of  pKjwers 
not  exercised  by  the  Administrator  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
49  CPR.  5  11  provides:  "any  person  may 
petition  the  Secretary  to  Issue,  amend,  or 
repeal  a  rule,  or  for  a  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary exemption  from  any  rule.'" 

Petitioners,  as  demonstrated  in  Part  I 
above,  are  clearly  "interested  persons" 
Within  the  meaning  of  the  acts  and  regula- 
tions. 

in.      STATUTORY      AUTHORITY      TO      PROMULGATE 
PROPOSED    RULES 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  with  broad  pow- 
ers including  the  power  to  issue  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  commercial  domestic  air 
carriers.  Although  his  primary  responsibility 
was  to  "promote  safety  of  flight  of  civil  air- 
craft in  air  commerce"  |49  U.S.C.  1421(a)]. 
the  statutory  grant  of  power — as  will  be 
shown — was  far  broader  and  required  him  to 
give  consideration  to  the  public  interest  in- 
cluding the  highest  possible  degree  of  safety 
for  the  passengers,  and  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  development  of  civil  aeronautics  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  Admin- 
istrator and  ine  .Agency  have  consistently 
interpreted  their  grant  of  authority  very 
broadly,  and  their  interpretations  have  been 
upheld  The  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  "all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency"", 
and  provided  that  a  portion  of  these  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  were  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator 
149  use  1655(ci  1.  This  Act,  which  consoli- 
dated in  the  Secretary  many  transportation 
functions  heretofore  fragmented,  again 
stressed  that  they  were  to  be  exercised  to 
promote  the  public  interest  and  the  general 
welfare  Petitioners  therefore  Jointly  petition 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mulgate the  proposed  rule  under  their  au- 
thority and  duty  to: 

1 1 1  see  that  the  air  carriers  operate  with 
the    highest    possible   degree    of   safety; 

i2i  protect  the  public  Intereet  and  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare; 

1 3 )  encourage  and  foster  the  development 
of  air  commerce. 

Petitioners  will  demonstrate  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  repeatedly  relied  on  one  or 


more  of  these  principles  as  a  basis  for  statu- 
tory authority  to  enact  regulations  for  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  passenger  safety, 
health,  and  comfort.  Such  regulations  have 
been  directed  to  the  conduct  of  passengers 
and  the  air  carriers,  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  aircraft,  but  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of 
passengers  within  the  aircraft  Itself.  Peti- 
tioners" rule  requiring  smoking  and  non- 
smoking sections  would  fall  within  this  cat- 
egory, thus  conforming  to  well  established 
Administration  policy. 

1.  Safety 

The  Administrator's  mandate  with  regard 
to  safety  Is  set  out  most  specifically  In  49 
U.S.C.  1421(b),  which  states  that  "In  pre- 
scribing standards,  rules,  and  regulations 
.  .  .  the  Administrator  shall  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  duty  resting  upon  air  car- 
riers to  perform  their  services  with  the  high- 
est possible  degree  of  safety  in  the  public 
interest."  [Italic  added] .  On  several  occasions 
the  courts  have  not  only  recognized  this 
duty  but  held  the  Government  liable  for  fail- 
ure to  promulgate  or  enforce  rules  consistent 
with  this  standard.  Furumizo  v.  United 
States.  245  P.  Supp.  981  (D.  Hawaii  1965); 
Rapp  V.  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc.,  264  P.  Supp. 
673.  680  (EX).  Pa.  1967)  ("the  Board  had  to 
give  full  consideration  to  the  duty  resting 
upon  air  carriers  to  perform  their  services 
with  the  highest  possible  degree  of  safety  In 
the  public  Interest.");  see  also  Airline  Pilots 
Association  v.  Quesada,  182  P.  Supp.  595,  598 
(ST>.N.Y.  1960)  ("The  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  .  .  .  Imposes  upon  the  defendant  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  promulgating 
rules  and  regulations  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  highest  possible  degree  of  safety  In 
air  commerce.'")  In  cases  Involving  these 
duties  of  the  air  carriers  the  cotrrts  have 
repeatedly  reaffirmed  that  the  "highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  safety"  standard  applies  not 
only  to  the  safety  of  the  aircraft  but  also  to 
passenger  safety  within  the  aircraft  com- 
partment. Thus  In  Wilson  v.  Capital  Airways, 
240  P.  2d  492  (4th  Cir.  1957)  a  passenger  was 
injured  due  to  the  lack  of  a  handrail  In  a 
lavatory.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  held  that  an  "airline  com- 
pany, which  was  a  common  carrier,  was 
bound  to  exercise  the  highest  degree  of  care 
and  foresight  for  the  safety  of  the  passen- 
gers." Courts  have  also  established  that  air 
carriers  are  liable  for  Injury  to  a  passenger 
caused  by  another  passenger.  In  Garrett  v. 
American  AirliTies,  332  F.  2d  939  (5  Clr.  1964) , 
the  court  found  the  air  carrier  liable  for  an 
injury  to  a  passenger  resulting  from  the  in- 
jured party  falling  over  a  piece  of  hand 
luggage  placed  in  the  aisle  by  another  pas- 
senger. The  court  warned  air  carriers  that 
"they  must  reasonably  take  cognizance  of  the 
habits,  customs,  and  practices  followed  gen- 
erally by  its  passengers  Insofar  as  such  ac- 
tions present  hazards  to  its  business  in- 
vitees." Thus  the  Administrator  has  the 
fjower  and  the  duty  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions providing  for  "the  highest  possible  de- 
gree  of  safety  In  the  public  interest"  which 
applies  to  the  safety  of  passengers  within  the 
aircraft  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the  flight. 

The  "highest  possible  degree  of  safety" 
standard,  when  applied  to  the  broad  grant 
of  authority  given  to  the  Administrator  in 
49   U.S.C.   1421(a)(6)',   and   viewed  In   light 


■  This  section  empowers  the  Administrator 
to  promote  the  safety  of  air  commerce  "by 
prescribing  and  revising  from  time  to  time: 
(6)  Such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations, 
or  minimum  standards,  governing  other  prac- 
tices, methods,  and  procedures,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  find  necessary  to  provide 
adequately  for  national  security  and  safety 
in  air  commerce".  "This  section  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  rest  of  1421(a)  In  that  it  does 
not  deal  solely  with  equipment,  mainte- 
nance, or  design. 


of  a  number  of  PAA  regulaUons  (R«gulaUona 
section,  infra)  governing  conduct  within  the 
passenger  compartment,  leads  one  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  the  power  and 
duty  to  regulate  the  passenger's  safety  within 
the  passenger  compartment  lies  within  the 
Act.  Medical  evidence  (Medical  section, 
infra),  has  shown  conclusively  that  Inhaling 
totoacco  smoke  endangers  the  safety  and 
health  of  approximately  30,000,000  people 
who  have  pre-existing  Illnesses,  and  Is  an 
annoyance  to  all  non-smokers.  It  would  be 
incongruous,  then.  If  the  Administrator  had 
the  power  to  regulate  the  safe  stowage  of 
carry-on  baggage  (14  C.P.R.  121,589)  In  order 
to  prevent  one  passenger's  baggage  from  fall- 
ing and  injimng  a  neighboring  passenger, 
and  could  not  regulate  the  Involuntary 
health  and  safety  hazard  one  passenger  can 
impose  upon  another  by  forcing  him  to  In- 
hale the  smoke  from  his  cigarette,  cigar  or 
pipe. 

Petitioner  contends  that  the  Administrator 
has  not  only  the  authority,  but  the  duty  as 
well,  under  49  U.S.C.  1421(b),  to  promote' 
safety  In  civil  air  commerce  by  requiring  the 
effective  separation  of  smokers  from  non- 
smokers  on  domestic  air  carriers. 
2.  Public  interest 

49  U.S.C.  1303  clearly  seems  to  require  the 
Administrator  to  follow  and  be  gtilded  by 
the  public  Interest  standard  because  It  sets 
forth  in  detail  at  least  five  elements  that  he 
"shall  consider  ...  as  being  in  the  public 
interest.'"  14  C,P,R.  11.25(5)  also  implies  that 
a  proposed  rule  will  be  promulgated  if  the 
petition  can  show  that  "the  granting  of  the 
request  would  be  In  the  public  Interest"' 
49  U.S.C.  1651(b)  (1)  provides  that  "the  Con- 
gress therefore  finds  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Transportation  is  nec- 
essary in  the  public  interest  and  to  assure 
the  coordinated,  effective  administration  of 
the  transportation  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government.""  [emphasis  added]  This  con- 
cept, despite  the  various  delineations  applied 
to  it,  remains  broad  and  somewhat  flexible. 
By  leaving  the  definition  open-ended.  Con- 
gress has  given  the  Administrator  great 
latitude  to  enable  him  to  act  vrtth  resp>ect 
to  a  wide  variety  of  clrctimstances.  both 
foreseeable  and  unforeseeable,  that  might 
arise. 

The  term  "public  Interest"  encompasses 
the  balancing  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  one 
sector  of  the  population  with  those  of  the 
remainder,  so  as  to  effectively  satlsfv  the 
greatest  ntunber,  while  causing  the  "least 
hardship  (or.  ideally,  no  hardship  at  all) 
to  the  smallest  number.  Petltloner"s  rule 
would  beneficially  aflfect  a  large  sector  of  the 
population  (Medical  analysis,  infra),  while 
causing  no  harm  and  virtually  no  inconven- 
ience to  the  sector  wishing  to  smoke.  The 
non-smokers  whose  health  Is  so  seriously 
affected  that  they  have  had  to  forego  use  of 
the  airways  would  be  able  to  fly.  Non-smok- 
ing passengers  who  are  to  a  lesser  degree 
deleterlously  affected  by  tobacco  smoke  will 
be  able  to  patronize  the  air  carriers  without 
being  subjected  to  aggravation  of  their  physi- 
cal condition.  In  addition,  healthy  passen- 
gers will  not  be  subjected  to  health  haz- 
ards. The  passengers  who  wish  to  smoke  will 
not  be  deprived  of  their  smoking  privilege. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  benefits 
from  the  proposed  rule  far  outweigh  any 
possible  drawbacks,  thus  serving  the  public 
Interest. 

3.  Fostering  and  development  of  air  commerce 
49  U.S.C.  1346  defines  the  Administrator's 
authority  with  respect  to  civil  aeronautics 
and  air  commerce  as  follows:  "The  Admin- 
istrator Is  empowered  and  (ilrected  to  en- 
cotirage  and  foster  the  development  of  civil 
aeronautics  and  air  commerce  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad."  Interstate  and  overseas 
air  commerce,  as  defined  by  49  U.S.C.  1301 
(20),  includes  "the  carriage  by  aircraft  of 
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persona  or  prop«rty  for  compen*»tton  or  hlr«          a    14    CFR     131571      Dr.)virtini»    tK.t    k-  t-  .         .  ^ 

.          or   th/o^ratlon   or   n^-i^^Unn   of   ..r-  fore  ,mch  t*?eoff  p^nBersm  ."f  ti     .ram-  aTf     V""""  '''  '^'"'"■'  '"'^"""^  /^"'^ 

craft    m    the    x.nduct    or    furtherance    of    a  briefed    by    the    .p^pnl"      l^l  ^n^^r  *moI7            '     ^"^"^^'""'"V    '"    cigarette 

biialness     >r    v-K-AtKin     .n    ccmmcTce  ■    The  on  smoltlnK.   ii«e  of  seat   belLB    and   Ux-atlon  ,^ 

slgnlficanre  Is  that  air  commerce  unquestlim-  of  emergency  exits                                                         Chronic    bronchitis 400.000 

ably  in -lucles  buslnefis  aapects    which  neres-  9     14    C  K  R     121575      providing    that    no      '^f'f^VPma            726!  000 

sarlly  refers  to  the  pAa«>eni{er  m.irket    A  sep-  passenger     ntay  drink  anv  alcoholic  beverage      ^^^'■""'''  sinusitis _..   I6.  818  000 

aratinn    'f  smokers   and   non-smokers  would  aboard     an     aircraft     unless     the    certificate      ^■''^'''"■'  °^  '»»>'   fever 16,099.000 

alsfnlflcantly  emlar^  the  pfitentlai  pasnenKer  holder  operating  the  alrcrift  has  served  that      ^'^^"^  sensitivities   to  smoke* 

market     The   development     <(   air   '.commerce  beverage  to  him",     no  cer'iflcnte  holder  mav                                                                      

would    be    benenc:ally    affect»^d    because    the  serve   any   alcoholic   bevernje   lu  any   person  Total                  .     More  than  34,000,000 
segment    ot   the   population    that   previously  *bfjard    any    of    U«   aircraft    who    appears    to  'Estimated  to  be  in  the  millions 
had  'X)  avoid  ommerclal  air  carriers  because  tw   Intoxicated'  ,    no   person   may   be  allowed  Tlius  cigarette  smoke   in   a   confined    ireu 
of  serious  reactions  to  smoke  would  be  able  ^«    board    any    alrcnift      If    that    person    ap-  creates   a   clear   and    present    danger    to    the 
to  utilize  the  <*lr  carrier?    *nd  that  segment  P^wa  to  be  Intoxicated"  safety,  health,  and  very  lives  of  as  man-    as 
of   the   population   that    flew    reluctantly     or  "^     '*    CPR     121  369     providing    that    no  30  million  Americans                                       ' 
only  when  they  had  no  other  choice,  would  Passenger  may  carry  any   article  of  b«ggage  According   to   Dr    John    M     Keshlshlan 
flv    more   often     Bo-h    results   would   enlarge  "Aboard    an   airplane   unless   that   article  can  thoracic  and  cardlo-vascular  surgeon  at  the 
the    air    passenger    market    and    further    the  ^  sUxwed  under  a  passenger  seat  In  such  a  George  Washington  University  Hosnltal    the 
development    ofl  air   commerce    thereby    im-  '*»>  that  it  will  not  slide  lorward  under  crash  presence    of    tobacco   smoke    In    the   air    cun 
plementing  the  intent  of  the  above  sections  '"^^  ^'■'™    <^"""«h    to    Induce    certain  trigger  an  attack  in  a  person  plagued  with 
4    Applicable  regulations  The»^  l^^.T^n^^.r.^,     .      ^  •^fi''oi»l<-  lung  disease    This  attack  can  result 
Th.   Admi^trator  ha.  demonstrated   the  InST  ^uire^^aTa  ^^.^h^d'e^^'ofc^  Ing^'^e"  r^nfnTT'''  T""  ^^  '  ^°"«^- 
authorlty  and  the  det*rmln*Uon  tx.  promul-  be  exercised  by  commercial  air  ^e™    I^  ^!r^   brel^ln.^n  '^       ''"      "'*'■   '*'''*   ''"' 
gate  rule*  which  regulate  the  conduct   and  pUcIt  In  this  duty  of  care  U  a^^^itiTn  mvoT^in/ «rri^'   h^  "  T'''  '''"°"''  "^^'^^ 
airect   the   safety   of   pas«»«er,   while  inside  of  the  fact  that  Individual  paLen^^o^d  ncuTtv^n  br/A^fn^  "f^""  ^''  ^*^"  ''"- 
the  airplane    A  substantUl  number  of  the«,  be  r*aeonably  free  from  air^ndUlon,  ^at  from  DKes"sh Ian    ^ra?'*'*''^  ''"^*''' 
regulauona  have  been  specmcallv  designed  to  may  be  harmful  or  annoying  includlnir  thoM  o     \L,,IZ                    '      ' 
promote  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  caused   by  the  conduct  of  other  Dassencers  ««<^o*:nizea   authorities   have   studied    the 
the    paasen«ers    during    the    course    of    the  The   Administrator   has   recognlzedUbe  im  ^^^'^,     >     ^^°^'   ""    persons   afHlcted    with 
m«ht  indlcatang   the    Administrators    inter-  portance  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  each  '^'^^"""^  '""^^  disease  and  allergies.  Their  re- 
eat  in  trnaiuns- hazard*  within  the  craft   The  individual  paseenger.  where  such  conduct   If  ^^'^^  indicates  the  dangers  which  airlines 
following  regulations   are  atmllar  in  nature  unregiUated.     could     adversely     affect     the  "^^^^^        P«rmlt  their  passengers  to  be  ex- 
and    scope    to    the    rule    requested    in    this  health,    safety,    and    comfort   of    other    pas-  P°™  '° 

petition  sengers      This     ooncern     and     authority     is  IrwXn    CapUn,    a    respected    allergist. 

1.  14  C.P.R   35.83libi     requlruig  that  pae-  '^'learly  demonstrated  by  the  subetanUve  pro-  sympathizes    with    the    non-smoker   exposed 

aenger  compartment  air  must  be  free  from  visions  of  the  above  regulations    Therefore  ^°  '"'K*''*^'*  smoke 

haraiful    or    hazardous    ooncentratlona    of  since  tobacco  smoke,  particularly  m  confined  "The  tnily  unfortunate  patient  is  the  one 

gaaee  or  vapots  •  areas,   constitutes   a   .safety    hazard    and    an-  '"^°  develops  severe  asthma  when  he  enters 

a    14  CPR    91  11     providing  that  a  pilot  noyance   to   others,   Its   regiUatlon   would    be  "  ^^^o^e-fllled  room.  It  seems  that  cigars  or 

may   not  allow   a     person   who  is  obviously  wholly  consistent  with   past  Administration  ^'''*  s^oke  will  usually  aggravate  the  asth- 

under  the  influence  of  intoxlcaUng  Uquors  policy  and  well  within  the  authority,  purview  '"^"'^   more   than   the  cigarette  smoke.   We 

or   drugs    1  except   a   medical    pauent   under  and  Intent  of  the  Act  '^**    many    asthmatics    who    develop    severe 

proper  carei    to  be  carried  m  that  aircraft  '  ~     medipai    rvrr,,*.^,  "sthma  from  even  one  cigarette  in  a  room 

3  14  C  P  R  121  219  providing  that  paseen-  _.  cvidenc«  or  Just  by  smelUng  the  ashes  In  an  ash  tray 
ger  and  crew  compartments  must  be  'suit-  ^^^»  avf™««  smoker  .seems  10  be  aware  only  There  are  the  paUente  who  can  be  likened 
ably  ventilated",  and  that  carbon  monoxide  ^L  *„„t'2^  o„!f  titf ''!?  ^^^^[J^o&i  peo-  to  the  man  living  in  Dante's  Inferno  where 
concentration  may  not  be  more  than  one  "'""  *"" 
part  in  20.000  parts  of  air  " 

4  14  C  P  R  121  285  providing  that  If  any 
toxic  extinguishing  agent  la  '-laed  !n  the  air- 
plane's are  extmg'olshers.     precautions  must  y^      ,  ^^    v,         ^                                                                                                                                             

be  made  to  prevent  harmful  concentrauons  2      v,               ^  causing  .m  estimated  .100  000  annoyed  and  place  the  asthmatic  In  a  moet 

of  fluid   or  fluid   vapors   from  entering  anv  r-»nf!i,''  i'*"*!!    '"^^'mates  by  former  .Surgeon  embarrassing  position    He   must   either  ask 

personnel    compartment  ".     and.      If    carbon  ^r^       „'     n      m    ■^^^^'  "'"^  William  H   -Stew-  them  not  to  .smoke  in  his  presence  or  stav 

dioxide  is  used,  it  must  not   be  p(jsslble  to  rw  hi    -r  k              I    Ravenholt.   reported    in  home  and  isolate  lUmself  from  society    Tlals 

discharge  enough  gas  into  the  personnel  com-  ~ll     n''.,'^           A""""  "''"'^^     ^'^*"  •'^^ok-  is  indeed  a  problem,  and  I  do  not  know  the 

partments  to  create  a  danger  of  sutT'xaung  nLi^ri  .„     l*"7''                     '^'*'     ^^     ^^**  ivn^wer     Perhaps   If   we   could    have   a  maelc 

the  occuoants"  inhalation  of  cltrarettp  .;mniro  ■•on  ,^o,,..4.  ^,t        ,i-jr>ri    ,,.,^    ■.-    .,,     _     .                      ^  j"«ikii- 

5  14  CPR.  121285  providing  that  cargo 
mav   be   carried   In   passenger  compartments 

If  It  U  installed  in  a  p.^tlan  so  ^  not  to  ;^\^u7^^^dr«^»^"Z'' ^r.^"^'"^! ''V'^'^^^  "^7  ^'  PopulaUon  with  a  great  deal  mor* 
r^trlct  access  to  emergencv  exits  t  aisles.  M^ns  Ts*^ TT^rr  ^  t^^h  S'^'V'"*'  """'''"  ^^^^^standlng."  |CapUn  The  Allergic  A.th- 
and  as  long  as  suitable  safegxiards  are  pro-       JZ  H-^h  rL.^J^S^       ,  v."''*'/^  ■'^^'^■'^^'      "'°"''-   '^^  ' 

vided    to   prevent   the   cargo   from   ^.ftjng:  I    I    k1,^'7^'^"!""" ''^  ■'T^*-'?*''  ^»««  I  ^     J-    '     Ballinger    discussed    cigarette 

and   as  iong  as  tj-ie  carg.j  doee  not  obscure  oemion.rf.fn^L^K  '?'"'*  rulemaking,  .smoke   .is   rui   air   pollutant   in   the   August 

any  pa^^ngt- r  s  view  of  the  "seat  belt"  or  "no  ^Ts^  h  "r^f ',  "     "  '  "'''^.'"^  ^^oking  is  1968.  issue  of  Lar<,ngo.copc   In  <ui  article  en- 

smoking    ,ign.  ^l^!l^    i^  ,   „        "^'"-^moker  because  the  titled  "The  Eflec:  ..f  Air  Pollutants  on  Pu  - 

6  14  CPR    121311     pn^vidlng  ^^at  there  ;mTe  ,n  1^  ^ ncl c^',^  e^^^^^                       'T''"^  monary  Clearance"    he  sut^d  that    a  re^em 
mu^t   be   an      approved  safety   ^It   for  sep-  *'""'^''"  *f/"ck,sed  enMr.-nment  creates:  report   indicated   that  a  single  one  hour  ex- 

arate   '^   by  each  per^-jn  over  two   vear«  of  mated  %0m. in   n  ^!^']'         T^  '°  ""  ^"'  ^"'^  "'  •"''"*'  '°  cigarette  .moke  .      .   low- 

age.  aiid.  that  during  each  takeoff  aild  land-  ^t.nn.,  ;„i?.     ,        ^^^  t  ,*''''    certain    pre-  ered   their  resistance   to   infection,   m   meas- 

ing.    each    pas^nger    shall      secure    himself  '"''^^'"K  m«ll«il  .susceptibilities.  AND  ured    by   mortality   itnd   survival   time:    uTo 

with  the  approved  safety  belt  provided  him  '  ' " '    *  slgnincaut   health   hazard   and   dis-  "tP^^sure  to  .smoke  of  mice  infected  with  In- 

and.  that  no  plane  may  take  off  or  land  un-  ^'■'mrort  to  most  others.  lluenza  A  viru^s  twenty-four  hours  prertous- 

le»*     each  passenger  .sea:  back  Is  in  the  up-  -^    Persons   suffering  from  pre-existtng  '^  •  •'^'Stilted  In  significantly  higher  mortalities, 

nght  position  medical  suscfpttbitittes  ^^"'^  ^"KK^stlng  that  cijaref  ft- ^rnofce  can  05- 

7  14   CPR     121317:    providing   that   "no  The  presence  of  tobacco  smoke,  especially  f,n,!"^%fJ5,  ""ii"?    respiratory   viral   in/ec- 
person  may  operate  an  airplane  unless  it  is  in  .1  contined  area,  presents  a  serious  medical  p       1^^**^  ;«lded.| 

e<)Uipped  with  signs  that  are  visible  to  pas-  threat  to  the  millions  o(  Americans  who  have  ^^'■'^^se  testing  of  persons  with  allergies, 
seaigers  and  cabin  attendants  to  notify  them  certain  medical  suscepiibllitles  and  condl-  '^  conducted  by  Dr  Bernard  Zussman.  has 
when  smoking  la  prohibited  and  when  safety  tioiis  This  smoke  can  dire<tly  aggravate  the  -^^^*'"  ^^at  "The  problem  of  clinical  hyper- 
belts  should  be  fastened",  and  that  these  condition  of  .uiy.aie  afflicted  with  chronic  senslUvlty  to  tobacco  smoke  Is  assuming 
signs  must  be  turned  on  for  each  landing  sinusitis,  asthma,  hay  fever,  an  allergy  to  K'^^'^ter  importance  In  atopic  ( allergic  1  pa- 
»"'li'*'''"''  ^'"^  *^*'"  "htrwise  coiu-.Kiered  smoke,  chronic  bronchitis.  em[>h>Tiema.  and  tl«hts,  who  do  not  smoke  themselves,  but 
to  be  necessary  by  the  pilot  In  command",  many  other  chronic  lung  diseases  The  total  ^h°  are  exposed  to  smoke  either  at  school 
and.  that  no  passenger  or  cabin  attendant  number  of  pe<,pie  susceptible  to  this  problem  "tfice.  or  home."  The  results  of  the  tesUng 
l^hrJf""  !   *    I'*    "*'*'    ""^  smoking   sign   U  is   suiggenng    Th»   National    Health    Survey  showed  definite  allergic  symptoms  in  these 

^tSii  Xh^  "  **'       ihg  breakdown  for  lung  disease  In  the  United      With    treatment.    .Wkvoldance    of   sSoke. 

^'^'*  the  symptoms  disappeared    [Zussman,  Atopic 
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Symptoms  Caused   by   Tobacco  Hypersenai- 

tit'ity.    61    Southern    Medical    Journal    1175 
119681.1 

Additional  evidence  of  the  health  hazard 
caused  by  cigarette  smoke  Is  found  In  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  smoke  on  persons  with 
allergies  conducted  by  Dr.  Frederic  Speer. 
(Speer.  Tobacco  and  the  Nonsmokers;  16 
Archives  of  Environmental  Health,  443 
(19681.)  He  states,  "A  study  of  both  allergic 
and   nonallerglc  patients  revefJed  that  In- 


tolerance to  tobacco  smoke  Is  common  to 
both  groups."  Strong  reactions  were  recorded, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  "The  many 
individuals  who  develop  symptoms  from  to- 
bacco smoke  need  the  understanding  and 
support  of  the  physician  In  helping  them 
avoid  Its  noxious  effects."  The  "noxloiis  ef- 
fects" recorded  Included  eye  irritation,  nasal 
symptoms,  headache,  cough,  wheezing,  sore 
throat,  nausea,  hoarseness,  and  dizziness,  as 
shown  In  the  table  below : 


REACTIONS  TO  TOBACCO  SMOKE  AS  REPORTED  BY  191  ALLERGIC  NONSMOKERS 


Boys! 


Men 


Girls  1 


Women 


Total 


Percent 


Patients ^_ 

Eye  iicrtation  I.-.Ii. 

Nasal  symptoms II"!!^!" 

Headache...  J 

Cou(h   , I,.I""I' 

Wheezing {. 

Sore  throat     I""';! 

Nausea '..'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.i. 

Hoarseness ;, 

Dizziness '"'.  / 


38 

44 

;to 

32 

:s 

31 

6 

22 

20 

13 

9 

13 

4 

13 

3 

5 

1 

9 

0 

2 

29 

80 

191 

100.0 

22 

56 

140 

73.3 

? 

59 

137 

67.1 

9 

50 

87 

46.0 

19 

35 

87 

46.0 

8 

13 

43 

?2.  5 

6 

21 

44 

23.0 

3 

18 

29 

15.2 

1 

20 

31 

16.0 

1 

8 

11 

5.3 

'  Under  16  vears  ot  age. 

The  wide  variety  of  ill  effects  caused  by 
the  Inhalation  of  another's  tobacco  smoke 
Is  well  summarized  by  P.  K.  Hansel  In  [Clin- 
ical Allergy,  1953)  : 

"As  a  primary  Irritant,  tobacco  smoke  may 
cause  nasal  obstruction,  Increased  nasal  dis- 
charge, and  reduction  In  the  sense  of  smell. 
In  the  lower  respiratory  tract  It  Is  a  com- 
mon cause  of  coughing.  The  tobacco  tara 
are  now  recognized  as  Important  carcino- 
genic agents  In  the  mouth,  larynx,  and 
bronchi. 

"Tobacco  Is  a  very  significant  factor  as  a 
secondary  Irritant  In  patients  with  nasal  al- 
lergy, hay  fever,  and  bronchial  asthma.  Even 
among  those  allerg^lc  patients  who  do  not 
smoke,  tobswjco  may  act  as  an  irritant  c»  pri- 
mary sensitizer. 

"Satisfactory  results  In  the  management  of 
allergic  patients  may  depend  upon  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  tobacco  as  an  etlologlc 
(causal)  agent  or  as  a  secondary  factor  .  .  . 

"The  structure  and  function  of  the  nose 
exposes  Its  membrane  particularly  to  the 
irritating  effects  of  chemical  fumes,  tobacco 
smoke,  and  such  air  pollutants  as  photo- 
chemical smog,  .  .  .:  They  are  active  as  sec- 
ondary Irritants  aggravating  the  symptoms 
of  patients  who  have  allergic  rhinitis  and  the 
attacks  that  they  precipitate  are  essentially 
Indistinguishable  from  those  due  to  the  pri- 
mary causative  antigen. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  tobacco  smoke 
Is  an  Important  secondary  factor  In  precipi- 
tating allergic  symptoms  through  Its  action 
as  .1  nonspecific  Irritant." 

Bettlna  C.  Hllman  [-The  Allergic  Child", 
Annals  of  Allergy,  Nov.  1967)  reports  that 
the  National  Health  Survey  of  1959-61  found 
that  over  4.6  million  American  children  have 
asthma.  Also,  that  an  estimated  ten  to 
twenty  percent  of  the  children  in  this  coun- 
try have  one  or  more  allergies.  [As  of  1968, 
there  were  almost  60  million  children  under 
14  years  of  age  in  this  country;  20%  would 
be  12  million.  I  Dr.  Hllman  goes  on  to  state, 
"The  immunological  load  varies  with  the 
amount  of  exposure  to  offending  allergens 
(inhalants  and  ingestants).  The  total  aller- 
gic load  Is  also  influenced  by  the  degree  of 
fxposure  to  offending  odors,  e.g..  paint,  hair 
.spray,  fish  oil,  cigarette  smoke."  Therefore, 
exposure  to  air  contaminants,  such  as  to- 
bacco smoke,  inhibits  the  control  of  aller- 
'-•les  .n  children  and  may  lead  to  dangerous 
.illereic  reactions.  Even  before  smoking  was 
widely  recognized  as  a  serious  health  hazard 
tobacco  smoke  was  known  to  be  Irritating 
to  the  young  hay  fever  and  asthma  patient. 
(Vaugh  and  Black.  Practice  of  Allergy,  1954) 
Smoke  was  also  seen  to  "obviously  act  as  a 
non-specific  Irritant  In  many  children  with 
respiratory  allergy",   (Sherman  and  Keesler, 


Allergy  in  Pediatric  Practice,  1967) .  Thus  sev- 
eral different  medical  studies  have  shown 
that  as  many  as  15  million  children  would 
be  endangered  by  the  unrestricted  smoking 
conditions  on  air  carriers,  and,  as  flying  be- 
comes more  popular  and  more  widely  avail- 
able, more  children  will  be  exposed  to  these 
dangerous  conditions.  Furthermore,  these 
studies  supplement  and  lend  further  sup- 
port to  the  earlier  cited  reports  showing  that 
smoking  in  a  confined  area  can  be  dangerous 
to  all  nonsmokers. 

Although  It  Is  a  dllBcult  factor  to  measure, 
the  presence  of  smoke  may  psychologically 
affect  a  passenger  with  chronic  lung  disease, 
allergy,  or  other  susceptibility  to  tobacco 
smoke.  Extensive  worry  about  exposure  to 
smoke  may  Itself  bring  about  the  symptoms 
of  an  existing  malady  or  make  the  victim 
more  susceptible  to  a  lower  concentration 
of  tobacco  smoke.  "When  we  consider  that 
the  fumes  that  annoy  people  are  certain 
to  cause  mental  distress,  it  Is  not  easy 
to  assess  to  what  extent  the  resultant  symp- 
toms are  psychogenic."  [Speer,  Tobacco  and 
the  Nonsmoker,  16  Archives  of  Environmen- 
tal Health  443  (1968)  1  Pear  of  a  fire  In  flight, 
air  crashes,  or  even  air  sickness  may  like- 
wise psychologically  reduce  the  threshold 
level  at  which  a  person  with  a  pre-estab- 
Ushed  susceptibility  will  be  endangered  by 
the  cigarette  smoke  of  others.  ▼ 

Thus  there  Is  general  agreement  within  the 
medical  profession,  based  upon  a  number  of 
research  studies,  that  persons  with  chronic 
slnusltus,  asthma,  hay  fever,  an  allergy  to 
smoke,  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  and 
many  other  chronic  lung  diseases,  when  ex- 
posed to  tobacco  smoke,  are  seriously  threat- 
ened with  aggravation  of  their  conditions. 
Figures  provided  by  the  NaUonal  Health 
Stirvey  show  that  more  than  30  million 
Americans,  and  as  many  as  15  million  chil- 
dren, are  susceptible  to  this  danger. 

2.  Health  hazard  and  discomfort  to  all  non- 
smokers 
The  findings  of  a  research  team  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Giusepplna  Scassellattl- 
Sforzollnl  show  that  smoke  from  an  Idling 
cigarette  contains  almost  twice  the  tar  and 
nicotine  of  an  Inhaled  cigarette.  On  the  aver- 
age, smoke  from,  an  Inhaled  cigarette  con- 
tains 11.8  mg.  of  tar  and  0.8  mg.  of  nicotine, 
as  compared  to  22.1  mg.  of  tar  and  1.4  mg. 
of  nicotine  from  Idling  smoke.  Thus  smoke 
from  an  Idling  cigarette  may  be  twice  as  toxic 
as  smoke  Inhaled  by  the  smoker.  Although 
the  concentration  of  harmful  substances 
breathed  by  the  non-smoker  Is  less  than 
the  concentration  Inhaled  by  the  smoker 
himself,  the  exposure  will  be  for  a  greater 
period  of  time;  an  Idling  cigarette  contam- 


inates the  air  for  approximately  12  minutes 
while  the  average  smoker  is  actually  inhaling 
on  the  average  for  24  seconds  during  his  "en- 
joyment" of  each  cigarette.  Thus  effects  due 
to  decreases  In  concentration  may  be  more 
than  overcome  by  increases  in  exposure 
time.  In  some  cases,  Dr.  Scassellattl-Sfor- 
zollnl  reports,  smoking  "will  obviously  con- 
stitute something  of  a  menace  to  a  .  .  .  non- 
smoking passenger."  [Nonsmokers  Share 
Carcinogenic  Risk  While  Breathing  Air 
Among  Smokers,  Medical  Tribune,  Dec.  4, 
1967.]  Therefore  It  seems  obvious  that  In 
the  confines  of  an  alrp'ane,  where  a  non- 
smoker  may  be  required  to  sit  next  to  or 
between  two  smokers,  and  where  the  air  cir- 
culation Is  typically  poor  [and  may  be  next 
to  nonexistent,  e.g.,  while  waiting  In  line  for 
takeoff],  the  non-smoker  will  be  subjected  to 
a  significant  health  hazard  to  appease  a 
smoker. 

Others  who  have  recognized  the  danger  of 
smoke  to  the  non-smoker  have  made  similar 
findings.  An  editorial  in  the  December  1967 
Issue  of  Science  Magazine  concerned  the  pol- 
lution W  air  by  cigarette  smoke.  Science 
Magazine  reported  that  "in  a  poorly  venti- 
lated smoke-filled  room  concentrations  of 
carbon  monoxide  can  easily  reach  several 
hundred  parts  per  million,  thus  exposing 
smokers  and  non-smokers  present  to  a  toxic 
hazard."  (Emphasis  added]  Carbon  monoxide 
affects  the  body's  hemoglobin,  robs  the  body 
of  needed  oxygen,  and  "commonly  leads  to 
dizziness,  headaches,  and  lassitude."  One 
may  thus  suspect  that  those  who  have  a 
tendency  to  become  ill  on  an  airplane  will 
become  HI  more  readily  If  exposed  to  ciga- 
rette smoke.  As  to  those  who  do  not  normally 
become  air  sick,  carbon  monoxide  can  cause 
dizziness  and  headaches,  and  may  also  act  as 
a  catalyzing  agent  for  air  sickness. 

Two  other  harmful  components  of  ciga- 
rette smoke  are  nitrogen  dioxide  and  hy- 
drogen cyanide.  The  former  is  an  acutely 
irritating  gas,  reported  Science  Magazine, 
and  cigarette  smoke  contains  concentrations 
fifty  times  the  level  considered  "dangerous." 
Hydrogen  cyanide,  a  deadly  agent  particu- 
larly active  against  respiratory  enzymes,  is 
present  in  cigarette  smoke  In  concentrations 
160  times  that  considered  dangerous  for  ex- 
tended exposure.  Furthermore,  cigarette 
smoke  conta.ins  acrolein,  aldehydes,  phenols, 
and  carcinogens  like  benzo(a)pyrene,  some 
of  which  have  been  found  to  have  syner- 
gistic effects  among  the  toxic  agents.  In  its 
summation  Science  Magazine  concludes: 
"when  the  individual  smokes  In  a  poorly 
ventilated  space  In  the  presence  of  others, 
he  Infringes  the  rights  of  others  and  be- 
comes a  serious  contributor  to  air  pollution." 

The  results  of  a  recent  German  study  on 
the  amounts  of  tar  and  nicotine  present  in 
confined  areas  and  the  effects  on  the  non- 
smoker  have  been  startling.  In  Deutsche 
Medizinische  Wochenschrift,  Volume  92,  No- 
vember 1967,  these  findings  were  reported  tn 
answer  to  a  question  on  the  effects  of  to- 
bacco smoke  on  a  non-smoker:  "The  test 
results  of  Harmsen  and  Effenberger  [Harm- 
sen  and  Effenberger,  Archives  of  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology  141  ( 1957)  ]  show  the  smok- 
ing of  several  cigarettes  In  a  closed  room 
makes  the  concentration  of  nicotine  and 
dust  particles  In  a  short  time  so  high  that 
the  non-smoker  Inhales  as  much  harmful 
tobacco  by-products  as  a  smoker  Inhales 
from  four  or  five  cigarettes."  This  report 
was  further  supported  by  other  studies  in- 
cluding: (1)  Smoking  and  Health.  Summary 
of  a  Report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London  on  Smoking  in  Relation  to 
Cancer  of  the  Lung  and  Other  Diseases, 
(London.  1962);  (2)  H.  Oettel:  Cancer  Re- 
search and  Fight  against  Cancer,  Illd  Book, 
6th  Conference  of  the  German  Cancer  Soci- 
ety Ln  Berlin,  from  March  12th  to  14th, 
1959;  (3)  H.  Oettel:  Smoking  and  Health, 
Nachrlchten  aus  Chemle  und  Technlk  11 
(1963),  28;    (4)    Journal  of  Medlcin  Rheln- 
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land-Pfaiz  18  19661  217:  (5l  H  Oettel: 
Tone  Materials  m  the  Air,  Water  and  Food 
I  Short  ecsay  Ln  monthly  course  of  Instruc- 
tion for  tJoctoTB  1 1967 )  written  after  a 
speech  of  the  International  Congress  3vm- 
{Xjslum  of  the  doctors  In  Davoe  and  Badga- 
axeln  on  March  Stb  and  8th,  1907). 

More  evidence  of  the  detrimental  effects  of 


tobacco  smoke  on  the  average  non-smoker 
has  been  documented  by  Dr  Predrlc  8f>eer 
m  Archives  of  Envlrnnmental  HeaJth.  Vol- 
ume 16  March  1968  The  chart  below  shows 
that  a  very  significant  number  '>{  people  not 
allergic  or  otherwise  particularly  susceptible 
to  cigarette  smoke  can  suffer  severe  re«c- 
tlons  to  the  smoke  produced  by  others: 


250  NONALL»GIC  NONSMOKERS 


Patients    _. 

fve  inilation.., 

Headxhe 
Cough 
(Wheeling 
Sore  throat 
Nausea 

Hoa'';efie'i^    .„. 
Dizziness       


r$> 

mn 

Girhi 

WOfR#fl 

Totil 

Ptreant 

IS 

71 

2\ 

139 

250 

100  0 

S4 

14 

9C 

173 

69  ? 

» 

2 

M 

^ 

29.2 

21 

S 

43 

31  0 

IS 

18 

31 

S3 

25  2 

0 

6 

10 

4  0 

0 

7 

14 

5  6 

0 

14 

23 

9  2 

0 

S 

11 

4  4 

2 

10 

16 

6  4 

'  Undet  16  year?  o(  age 

Dr  Cvrll  D  Fullmer  In  a  report  to  the 
Annual  ScientiHc  Meeting  of  the  Utah  State 
Medlc.il  Association  in  September  1968,  also 
commented  on  the  hazardous  effects  of  to- 
bacco smoke  on  non-smokers  His  report 
orlglrmllv  i-oncemed  a  studv  of  the  hazards 
of  cigarette* smoking  to  smokers  but  during 
his  study  he  discovered  evidence  of  it  being 
harmful    to    non-smokers    as   well 

A  health  survey  In  Detroit  homes  of  chil- 
dren of  5m:iklng  .\nd  non-smoking  jwrents 
found  that  even  healthy  children  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  cigarette  smoke  The 
survey  concluded  that  smoker's  children  were 
sick  more  frequentlv  than  non-smoker's  chil- 
dren and  that  'he  presence  of  tobacco  smoke 
in  the  environment  is  xssoclated  with  less- 
ened physical  health  "  ICameron  Kostln.  et 
il  The  Hfalth  of  Smokers'  and  .Von-Smot- 
ers  Children  Prellmlnarv  Report  I  included 
m  Appendix!  On  an  ilrplane  !t  Is  likely  'hat 
VMung  children  often  excited  restless,  and 
frightened,  will  be  easllv  affected  bv  ciga- 
rette smoke.  The  report  is  also  further  evi- 
dence of  The  suspectiblUty  of  healthy  non- 
smokers  to  the  cigarette  smoke  of  others 

Another  inconvenience  created  by  the 
smoker  is  pure  discomfort  Most  non-smok- 
ers Just  do  not  like  cigarette  smoke  being 
exhaled  in  their  faces  This  often  results  In 
eye  irritation,  coughing  and  nausea  Peti- 
tioner believes  that  the  discomfort  resulting 
from  cigarette  smoke  is  quite  apparent  and 
needs  Uttle  further  explanation  For  the  sake 
of  documentation  Petitioner  refers  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratLir  to  a  letter  in  the  .\.MA  News 
April  7  1969.  written  by  Dr  Ralph  Berg  of 
Spokane  Washington  and  resultant  replies 
to  'he  letter  by  other  physicians  TTiese  let- 
ters will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  along  with 
a  small  sample  of  others 

V.     IMPLEMENTA'noN    OF    PROPOSED    Rl'LE 

There  appear  to  be  various  means  by 
which  to  accomplish  the  objecive  ft  'he 
proposed  rule  the  separation  of  smokers 
and  non-smokers  on  commercial  air  carriers 
Merely  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
several  means  by  which  this  could  be  accom- 
plished at  no  cost  to  the  airlines  and  no  in- 
convenience to  either  the  smoking  or  non- 
smoking passengers,  a  number  of  possible 
alternatives  tor  Implementing  the  proposed 
rule  are  set  out  below 

{ I)  Non-smokers  would  be  seated  from  the 
rear  of  the  aircraft  while  smokers  would 
be  seated  from  'he  front,  and  the  order  would 
be  mterr-hanged  >"qultably  Thus  on  all  but 
capacity  nights  there  would  be  an  effective 
barrier  of  several  rows  of  seats  between  the 
two  groups 

1 2)  Non-smokers  would  be  seated  on  the 
left  side  if  the  aircraft  while  smokers  would 
be  seated  on  the  right,  possible  alternating 
If  necessary  to  achieve  fairness  If  one  side 
became  full  the  overflow  could  be  seated  at 


•he  rear  of  the  other  section  Thus,  on  most 
flights  and  for  most  psissengers.  the  center 
aisle  would  be  an  effective  barrier  between 
the  two  groups 

1 3)  Blocks  of  seats.  [K-rhapK  In  group  of 
five  rows  would  be  labeled  for  the  use  of 
smokers  and  non-smokers  alternatively  by 
the  use  of  easily  movable  markers  As  these 
small  sections  tilled  up  appropriate  adjust- 
ments for  the  particular  ratio  of  smokers 
and  nun-smokers  could  be  made  by  the  stew- 
ardesses 

Obviously  there  are  many  alternatives  not 
suggested  m  this  petition  that  -jvould  ac- 
complish the  desired  nbjectives  Most  public 
transportation  systems  have,  at  one  time  or 
another,  effected  some  meatis  of  separating 
smokers  and  non-smokers,  and  such  separa- 
tion by  the  air  carriers  would  t>e  In  accord- 
ance with  the  statutory  Intent  of  developing 
a  coordinated  transportation  service  1 49 
use  1651(biili|  .Smoking  cars  on  trains. 
.«fid  various  bus  regulations,  have  dealt  vrtth 
»his  problem  Certainly  the  imaginative  fier- 
aonnel  working  for  the  Administrator,  .ind 
:»r  tne  major  airline  companies,  raji  develop 
a  nmple.  inexpensive,  yet  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  this  hazardous  and  annoying 
situation  without  inconveniencing  any  of  the 
passengers. 

Enactment  of  Petitioners'  proposed  rule 
would  have  no  detrimental  effects  on  aJr  car- 
rier .service  and.  indeed,  would  merely  involve 
a  designation  of  certain  seats  in  which  smok- 
ing Would  be  permuted  and  would  not  in- 
volve any  structural  chaixges  in  the  aircraft 
There  would  also  be  no  inconvenience  caused 
in  the  preflighi  preparations.  Both  smoking 
and  non-smoking  passengers  would  purchase 
the  same  tickets,  and  make  the  same  res- 
ervations, as  IS  now  done.  There  would  be 
no  problem  of  an  imbalance  nf  smokers  or 
non-smokers,  because  the  solutions  suggested 
above  contemplate  a  flexible  policy. 

The  most  significant  argument  m  favor  of 
smoking  sections  Is  a  basic  one  the  use 
of  such  sections  would  not  infringe  the  rights 
of  any  smoker,  but  would  give  non-smokers 
the  rights  which  they  have  been  deprived 
of  m  the  past — the  right  to  breathe  unpol- 
Inted  air  While  no  p.vssengers  would  be 
harmed,  or  inconvenienced,  a  large  number 
would  be  greatly  benefitted  This  clearly  in- 
cludes the  courteous  smoker  who  might  oth- 
erwise be  deterred  from  enjoying  a  cigarette 
by  his  concern  for  the  health  .tud  comfort 
of  passengers  next  to  him 

VI      CONCLUSICiN 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
•he  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Weif.ire  are  scheduled  to  begin  a  Joint  12- 
month  study  "to  measure  the  amounts  of 
tobacco  smoke  contaminants  In  iir  'ransport 
aircraft  "  i  Department  of  Trajisportation 
Release  No  69-108.  19  September.  1969)    This 


study  will  attempt  to  "measure  the  amounts 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  other  Impurities  in 
both  cockpit  and  passenger  cabin  areas  "" 

The  results  of  this  study  will  not  be  re- 
ported until  late  m  1970  or  early  in  1971 
There  Is  no  rational  justification  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  wait  lor  the  results  of  this 
study  t>efore  requiring  smoking  sections  on 
airplanes  Little  benefit  would  be  gained  irom 
such  a  delay,  particularly  since  the  study 
18  expected  to  re-confirm  conditions  already 
known  to  exist  Non-smokers  have  for  tix) 
long  been  subjected  to  the  unreasonable  haz- 
ards caused  by  tobacco  smoke 

This  petition  has  presenied  sufficient  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  Administrator  can  and 
should  conclude  that  tobacco  smoke  m  the 
passenger  compartment  of  .m  airplane  con- 
stitutes a  severe  and  subsuuitlal  threat  to 
the  health,  safety,  and  comfort  of  non- 
smokers:  so  severe,  and  so  substantial,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  immediate  enactment 
of  the  proposed  rule  would  be  an  acceptable 
remedy. 

It  Is  elementary  that  where  there  Is  doubt 
.is  to  the  danger  of  an  act  or  subsUince  that 
doubt  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  health  and  salety,  par- 
ticularly where  this  can  be  done  .vlth  sub- 
stantially no  inconvenience  and  at  no  cost 
to  any  party  Fhe  health  of  the  majority  of 
Americans  including 

I  1  I  the  49  iif  .ill  Americ.ui  males  over  17 
who  do  not  smoke: 

i2i  the  66'.  ol  all  American  females  over 
17  who  do  not  smoke. 

(3 1  the  over  30  million  .Americans  who 
have  pre-existing  conditions  making  them 
particularly   susceptible   to   cigarette  smoke: 

(4)  and  all  non-smoking  children,  par- 
ticularly the  estimated  12  million  who  have 
pre-existing  medical  conditions,  making 
them  particularly  susceptible  to  cigarette 
smoke:  should  not  be  wagered  on  the  chance 
'ha^  an  investigation  would  show  that  i' 
might  not  be  seriously  endangered  Many  if 
the  componen*-s  of  cigarette  smoke — e  g  . 
nicotine-  are  recognized  as  drugs,  and  the 
law  requires  that  with  respect  to  drugs  doubt 
is  to  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  consumer 
(See  k^'enerally  21  U  a.C  301  et  seq  |  Tobacco 
smoke  has  clearly  been  ideiKified  as  both  an 
Irritant  and  as  a  strong  sensitizer  ^  and. 
under  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act.  doubt 
as  to  these  are  to  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  public  safety  and  health  |  15  US  C  1261 
ifllDlAi  and  1262ia)(l)  ]  A  most  strik- 
ing recent  example  of  this  policy  "A'as  the 
recent  decision  nf  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  restrict  the  -ale 
of  products  containing  cyclamate  because  a 
dosage  50  times  k'reater  than  normal  human 
consumption  caused  cancer  m  mice  Indeed. 
this  policy  Is  required  by  the  statute  for  food 
additives  which  nave  been  shown  to  be  ca- 
pable of  causing  cancer  |21  US  C  348(C( 
(3);  see  Bell  v  Goddard.  366  F  2d  177  (7th 
Clr.  1966)  1  Whether  directly  applicable  or 
not.  these  statutes  are  a  clear  indication  of 
long  standing  congressional  intent  which 
should  be  followed 

Petitioners  respectfully  submit  that  they 
have  shown  that : 

1 1 )  they  are  Interested  persons  with  stand- 
ing  to  petition  for  the  proposed  rule: 

(2)  that  the  statute  gives  the  Adminis- 
trator the  power,  and  indeed  even  the  duty, 
to  promulgate  rules  for  the  protection  'if 
passengers  from  safety  hazards  within  the 
aircraft: 

(3)  that  the  Administrator  has  consist- 
ently utilized  this  power  and  recognised 
this  duty,  to  promulgate  rules  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  passengers  frjm  hazards  with- 
in  the  aircraft,  and   that   the  proposed  rule 


•See.  eg.  Han-^el,  Clinical  Allergy  1953) 
("Tobacco  smoke  may  act  as  a  1 1)  primary 
irrl'ant  i2i  secondary  Irritant  in  an  allergic 
Individual,  (3t   a  primary  sensitizer" 
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would   be  consistent  with  others  previously 
Issued; 

(4)  that  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
medical  evidence  Indicates  that  unrestricted 
smoking  aboard  aircraft  creates  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  safety  and  health  of 
an  estimated  30  million  people  who  because 
of  pre-existing  medical  conditions  are  par- 
ticularly  susceptible   to   tobacco  smoke; 

i5»  that  a  number  of  studies  have  Indi- 
cated that  unrestricted  smoking  In  enclosed 
environments  like  aircraft  creates  an  Invol- 
untary and  mfilcted  health  hazard  to  every 
passenger: 

161  that  the  proposed  rule  could  be  ef- 
fectuated without  cost  to  the  airlines  or  In- 
convenience to  passengers; 

i7i  and  that  any  doubt  as  to  safety  and 
health  of  passengers  must  be  resolved  In 
their  favor. 

Therefore  Petitioners  respectfully  request 
that  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
promulgate  the  proposed  rule,  and  that  the 
Petitioners  be  made  parties  to  any  related 
proceedings  with  the  right  to  further  sup- 
port their  proposed  rule. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  F   Banzhaf  III, 
Attorney  for  Petitioners. 


S.  3258— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  JURISDICTION  FOR 
ALASKA  RAILROAD  SUIT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  that 
will  authorize  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  district  of  Alaska  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  on  the  claim  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  that  the  Goldstream  for- 
est fire  near  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  "ft-hich 
occurred  in  August  1966,  was  approxi- 
mately caused  by  the  negliKent  operation 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  The  State  seeks 
to  collect  for  damages  done  to  the  land 
which  was  burned  and  for  the  cost  in 
controllinc:  and  extinguishing  the  fire. 

Upon  discovery  of  the  fire  in  August 
1966.  men  and  materials  were  rushed  to 
the  fire.  The  cost  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
a,s  billed  by  the  United  States  was  $266,- 
225.23  However,  because  the  State  clainis 
that  the  fire  was  proximately  caused  by 
the  negligent  operation  of  the  railroad 
an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
the  US.  District  Court  for  Alaska  seeks 
the  authority  to  hear  and  determine  the 
claim  of  the  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  ^S.  3258  >  to  confer  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Alaska  to  hear  and  determine 
the  claim  of  the  State  of  Alaska  for  a 
refund  of  a  sum  paid  to  the  United  States 
for  firefighting  services,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  3259— LNTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ESTABLISHING  THE  BUNKER  HILL 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  for  Mr.  Brooke. 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Dodd. 
artd  Mr.  Rieicoff,  a  bill  to  establish  the" 
Bunker  Hill  National  Historic  Site.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 


On  June  17, 1775,  a  highly  disorganized 
band  of  patriots — made  up  of  militiamen 
from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Connecticut — decided  to  take  Bunker 
Hill  and  drive  the  British  from  Boston. 
Only  2  months  after  the  opening  of  hos- 
tilities of  the  Revolutionary  War  it  be- 
came apparent  to  the  patriots  that  the 
British  strategy  was  to  occupy  all  of  the 
hills  surrounding  Boston  Harbor.  In  this 
way,  both  the  city  and  the  harbor  would 
be  secure  and  open  to  the  free  movement 
of  the  British  military. 

And  so  1,200  patriots,  under  cover  of 
night,  were  sent  to  seize  Bunker  Hill 
which  overlooked  the  Mystic  River  from 
Charlestown,  Mass.  By  mistake,  the 
patriots  arrived  at  Breeds  Hill— a  smaller 
hill  nearer  to  the  city  of  Boston— and 
worked  through  the  night  in  preparation 
for  battle.  Working  silently,  they  were 
imdiscovered  until  daybreak— when  the 
British  warships  anchored  below  opened 
an  inefifective  fire. 

Reinforcements  were  sent  to  aid  the 
band  and  they  were  deployed  on  both 
Breeds  and  Bunker  hills.  The  British 
army  began  its  attack— marching  in  solid 
lines  up  the  hill  to  meet  the  patriots  who 
were  protected  by  the  trenches  and 
fences  they  had  built  in  the  night.  By 
holding  their  fire  until  the  British  were 
well  within  range,  the  patriots  repulsed 
the  British  twice  in  a  bloody  exchange  of 
gunfire.  Paced  with  a  third  assault  by 
the  well-armed  British,  the  Americans 
who  were  now  short  of  gunpowder  were 
forced  to  withdraw  and  finally  suffered 
defeat. 

But  in  the  light  of  day,  defeat  was 
turned  into  a  moral  victory  as  the  patri- 
ots learned  they  had  the  ability  to  repell 
the  enemy  and  inflict  substantial  losses 
while  suffering  few  among  their  own 
men.  The  difference  in  fighting  styles  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  British 
militia— first  revealed  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill — was  to  be  of  great  signifi- 
cance throughout  the  war  and  was  cer- 
tainly, in  the  early  days  of  battle,  con- 
tributory to  the  Americans'  belief  that 
they  would  emerge  as  the  victor  in  their 
fight  for  independence. 

The  Revolutionary  War  gave  birth  to 
this  Nation  of  freedom  and  of  free  men. 
The  memory  of  the  courage  of  our  early 
patriots  is  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  ail 
Americans.  The  sites  involved  in  the  bat- 
tles of  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence are  a  significant  part  of  the  visual 
history  of  our  Nation.  They  should  be- 
long to  the  Nation — to  be  restored  and 
preserved  as  part  of  our  American 
heritage. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  would  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  accept  the  existing 
Bunker  Hill  Memorial  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation  and  declare  it  a  National  His- 
toric Site. 

As  we  approach  our  bicentennial  year, 
it  is  appropriate  to  prepare  the  sites  of 
the  American  Revolution  for  the  educa- 
tion and  inspiration  of  those  millions  of 
American  and  foreign  visitors  who  wUl 
come  to  Massachusetts — and  to  the 
other  original  colonies — to  share  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation's  birth. 


I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
and  other  similar  bills  designed  to  make 
this  and  other  historically  tigriflcant 
sites  of  the  Revolutionary  War  part  of 
our  NaUonal  Park  System.  The  Nation 
born  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  is,  today,  the  greatest  Na- 
tion in  the  world.  It  has  achieved  its 
greatness,  in  part,  through  a  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  same  principals  of  free- 
dom which  drove  our  American  patriots 
to  engage  in  a  war  of  independence. 

The  sites  and  the  memory  of  that  war 
are  part  of  the  history  of  every  American. 
Surely,  the  remaining  evidence  of  that 
history  should  belong  to  all  of  us.  There- 
fore, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  bill 
and  I  hope  it  will  have  your  support 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3259)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
Bunker  Hill  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  Mass..  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committer  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

S.  3259 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept the  donation  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  of  approximately  four  acres 
of  land  and  improvements  thereon  in  the 
district  of  Charlestown.  city  of  Boston,  known 
as  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  to  establish 
such  property  as  the  Bunker  Hill  National 
Historic  Site, 

Sec.  2.  The  Bunker  Hill  National  Historic 
Site  shall  be  administered,  protected,  and 
developed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535 1  .  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  and 
the  Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666:  16 
U.SC,  461-4671. 

Sec.  3,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessarv  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.     1933 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon  1 .  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORE).  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
'Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  iMr.  Hollings'.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  <Mr.  Spong),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  'Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodeld  . 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
fMr.  RiBicoFF).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Schweik- 
er),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
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'  Mr  Gravel  • .  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'  Mr  Talbiadcb  ■ .  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana Mr  Bayh  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  Mr  Church  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Caluornia  Mr  Mtrphy  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  '  Mr  Montoya  ■ .  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ■  Mr 
Scott  .  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S 
1933.  providing  for  Federal  railroad 
safety 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  Mr.  Bible  ■  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3163.  to  provide  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CONTROLLED  DANGEROUS  SUB- 
STANCES ACT  OF  1969— AMEND- 
MENTS 

\MENDMENT    NO     «J« 

Mr..  ERVtN  for  himself.  Mr  Bayh. 
Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Cook.  Mr  Eastland. 
Mr  FoNG.  Mr  Hart,  and  Mr  Mathias' 
subnutted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  tlie  bill 
I S  3246 '  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety  by  amendintr  the  narcotic,  depres- 
sant, stimulant  and  haUucmotrenic  drug 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  aiid  to  be 
prmted. 


SEVERE  PENALTIES  FOR  PROFES- 
SIONAL DRUG  MERCHANTS  UN- 
DER THE  CONTROLLED  DANGER- 
OUS SUBST.ANCES  ACT  OF  1969 

\MENDMB.VT    .NO      437 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr  President  S  3246. 
the  Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act 
of  1969  carries  an  explicit  warning  to 
professional  dangerous  drug  merchants 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  prepared 
to  impose  upon  them  penalUes  which  in 
seventy  will  match  the  depravity  ot  their 
crime.  These  penalties  wUl  be  at  a  level 
which  should  serve  to  deter  large  scale 
drug  trafficiting 

The  severe  professional  criminal  [)en- 
altles  are  in  large  part  a  product  of  my 
efforts  in  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
where  I  offered  the  penalties  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  I  am  gratified  that  the 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  penaltie.s  are  also  a  reflection 
of  the  penal  provisions  for  profe.s.sional 
drug  merchants  as  set  forth  In  S  3071. 
the  District  of  Columbia  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  and  Narcotics  Crime  Act  of 
1969.  which  I  introduced  on  October  27. 
1969.  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. IS  currently  holding  hearings  on 
this  bill. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  more  despic- 
able criminal  than  one  who  engai^es  in 
large-scale  Importation  and  wholesale 
and  retail  distribution  of  addictive  drugs. 
Not  only  does  he  debase  the  lives  and 
exhaust  the  financial  resources  of  thou- 
sands of  addicts  who  fall  victim  to  his 
drugs,  but  al.so.  through  them,  he  Is  re- 
sponsible for  ravaging  .society  with 
countless  mugginss.  robberies,  and  other 


serious  crimes  perpetrated  to  support  the 
addicts'  habits  In  this  regard,  a  recent 
study  of  men  admitted  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia jail  revealed  that  45  percent  evi- 
denced drug  use  immediately  prior  to  ar- 
rests. The  major  drug  traCtlckers  al.so  rob 
the  public  pur.se  of  millions  of  dollars 
through  the  casts  incurred  in  narcotics 
law  enforcement  and  treatment  and  re- 
habillUtion  of  addicts 

Unfortunately,  the  profits  produced  by 
this  nefarious  activity  are  great  Three 
himdred  and  fifty  dollars  worth  of  pure 
opium  purchased  abroad  can  be  parlayed 
into  $225,000  when  sold  as  heroin"  to 
the  addicts  on  our  .streets.  P'or  this  rea- 
son, the  importation  and  distribution  of 
narcotics  is  organized  crime's  major  il- 
legal actlvaty  next  to  gambling. 

Because  the  damage  wrought  upon  so- 
ciety is  so  pervasive  and  the  profits 
reaped  in  return  by  the  crlmmal.  so  lu- 
crative, stiff  criminal  .sanctions  are  not 
only  Justified  but  essential  to  deter  the 
activity.  The  past  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics.  Henry  L.  Giordano, 
has  stated  that  imderworld  drug  traf- 
fickers are  fearful  of  severe  penalties  and 
such  penalties  have  a  deterrent  effect. 
Similarly,  a  report  on  organized  crime 
and  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions concluded  that  ''ong  prison  terms 
for  traffickers  are  essential  to  effective 
drug  law  enforcement  " 

Likewise,  m  1963.  the  President's  .-Vd- 
visory  Commi-sslon  on  Narcotics  and 
Drug  .^buse  recommeJided : 

The  illegal  Tafflc  In  drugs  should  be  at- 
tacked with  the  full  [Kjwer  of  the  federal 
government  The  price  r.f  partiiMpatlon  In 
this  traffic  -.hcnild  be  prohibitive  It  should 
be  made  ttxj  dangerous  to  be  attractive 

The  provisions  of  the  act  i)ertalnlng  to 
professional  cnminal  penalties  is  in  the 
spirit  of  this  philo.sophy.  Section  509' bi 
of  the  act  will  .subject  professional  crim- 
inals to  imprisonment  for  no  less  than  5 
years  and  up  to  life  and  a  mandatory- 
fine  without  UmitaRbn  in  an  amount 
sufHcieni  to  exhaust  the  assets  utilized  in 
and  the  profits  obtained  by  the  illegal 
activity.  The  tine  is  designed  to  com- 
pletely knock  the  professional  offenders 
out  of  the  drug  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision will  .serve  as  notice  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  Kive  no  quarter  to 
professional  drug  merchants 

Mr.  President,  I  .submit  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  pnijx'sed  by  me.  to  the 
bin  <S.  3246  i  to  jiruti'ct  the  public  health 
and  safety  by  amendint;  the  narcotic,  de- 
pre.ssant.  stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic 
dru«  laws,  and  for  other  pun:)o.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table 


AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION 
ACT  OF  1969— AMENDMENT 

A.MENO.MENT  NO    438 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  subnuttiiii;  an  amendment,  imeiided 
to  be  propo-sed  by  me.  to  the  bill  ■  S.  3068) 
to  improve  farm  income  and  insure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  a^:nrultural  commodi- 
ties by  extending  and  improving  certain 
commodity   prok;rams.   The  amendment 


would  prevent  individuals  who  use  farm 
operations  as  a  tax  shelter  from  receiv- 
ing payments  through  Government  farm 
programs.  This  proposal  would  prohibit 
farm  payments  under  the  wool,  cotton, 
feed  grains,  wheat,  rice,  soybean,  !lax, 
tobacco,  and  other  commodity  programs 
to  persons  who  use  losses  from  farming 
as  a  means  to  avoid  paying  Income  tax 
on  nonfarm  income. 

However,  I  want  to  make  it  abimdant- 
Iv  clear  that  this  bill  would  not  penalize 
the  family  farmer  who  may  legitimately 
incur  losses  from  drought,  fire,  weather, 
or  recognized  lo.sses  Irom  sales.  In  addi- 
tion, this  measure  will  not  affect  £my 
persons  who  now  receive  payments  under 
the  cropland  adjustment  program  (CAP) 
since  these  persons  must  have  a  history 
of  crop  production  before  they  qualify 
for  such  payments.  This  program  is  also 
\ntally  necessary  in  the  total  effort  to 
conserve  our  .soil,  water,  and  wildlife. 

Our  farm  programs  were  established 
by  Congress  to  assist  the  family  farmer 
and  sensible  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  farm  program  payments  in  order  to 
insure  that  family  farmers  are  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  these  proarams. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  In- 
dicated that  264.000  farmers  who  re- 
ported losses  on  their  agricultural  oper- 
ations also  received  $272  million  in  farm 
program  payments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 
and  the  amendment  will  be  appropri- 
ately referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  'No.  438)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

.\ME.NPMENT     No.     438 

At  the  end  of  the  biU  add  a  new  title  as 
follows 

■  TITLE     XII  —  IIMITATION     ON     nENETTrS 

■'Sec  1201.  lai  .\ny  person  who  is  deter- 
mined by  the  -Secretary,  .is  provided  In  sub- 
section lb)  to  oe  engaged  In  f.irming  opera- 
tions ill  any  ye;ir  without  a  rea.sonable  ex- 
pectation of  makmit  .i  profit  from  such  op- 
erations shall  be  ineligible  in  the  Immedl- 
.-itely  succeeding  year  for  any  benefits  under 
ajiy  of  the  propr .uns  amended  or  extended 
by  title  II.  III.  IV,  V.  \'I.  or  X  of  this  Act.  or 
under  any  other  Federal  program  providing 
price  .support  payment  on  any  agricultural 
commodity 

(b)  If  the  net  operating  loss  incurred  by 
any  person  from  f.i.'-ming  operatluns  exceeds 
810.000  in  each  of  any  three  years  ;a  any 
five-vear  [X»riod.  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (at.  to  be 
carrying  on  fanning  operations  in  the  last 
year  of  such  flve-year  period  without  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  cf  making  .i  prolit.  un- 
less such  [>erson  cm  sh  jw.  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regul.itlons  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  pres<Tlbe,  that  he  was  carrying  on 
such  operations  with  a  reasonable  expect.i- 
tion  of  nuiking  a  pruiit 

"(ci  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  rhe  payment  of  benefits  under 
the  cropland  .adjustment  program  provided 
for  under  title  VI  of  the  Food  and  .^gncul- 
tiire  Act  of  1965  .r  under  any  other  conser- 
vation program  if  p.irticipation  in  such  pro- 
gram is  ri'ji  dependent  on  reducing  the  acre- 
.ige  on  the  farm  devoted  to  the  production 
of  a  specific  commodity." 
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ORGANIZED   CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
OP  1969— AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMKNT  NO.  439 

Mr.  CASE  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  30)  relating  to  the  control  of 
organized  crime  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  18.  1969,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  1108.  An  act  to  waive  the  acreage  lim- 
itations of  section  1  (b)  of  the  Act  of  June 
14.  1926,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  con- 
veyance of  lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada 
for  Inclusion  In  the  Valley  of  Plre  State 
Park: 

S.  2734.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York  Rail- 
road  Passenger  Transportation   Compact; 

S.  3169.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  organize  and  hold  a  dip- 
lomatic conference  In  the  United  States  In 
fiscal  year  1970  to  negotiate  a  Patent  Co- 
ojjeratlon  Treaty  and  authorize  an  appro- 
priation thereof. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MOST  REVEREND 
THOMAS  J.  TOOLEN,  ARCH- 
BISHOP—BISHOP OF  MOBILE-BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  after  42 
years  of  outstanding  leadership,  the 
Most  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Toolen,  arch- 
bishop— bishop  of  the  Mobile-Birming- 
ham EMocese,  recently  retired  at  the  age 
of  83.  Archbishop  Tolen  has  been  a 
powerful  and  Influential  voice  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  a  respected  statesman  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  a  beloved  spirit- 
ual leader  and  administrator  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Northwest  Florida  Diocese. 
His  outstanding  religious  and  civic  ac- 
complishments during  a  long  and  event- 
ful tenure  have  endeared  him  to  his 
parishioners  and  evoked  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  the  people  of  Alabama. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on 
some  of  the  highlights  in  the  brilliant 
career  of  service  of  Archbishop  Toolen 
so  that  the  public  might  more  fully  ap- 
preciate his  accomplishments. 

In  1927.  a  young  bishop  from  Balti- 
more. Md..  came  to  serve  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Alabama  and  Northwest  Flori- 
da. He  has  served  for  42  long  and  fruitful 
years,  tirelessly  and  with  loving  care. 

The  growth  of  the  church  under  his 
guiding  hands  has  been  monumental. 
The  prestige  of  the  Catholic  Church  has 
developed  remarkably  during  nearly  a 
half  century  administration  of  this  be- 
loved archbishop  of  the  Southland.  Under 
his  expert  care  Catholic  institutions  mul- 
tiplied throughout  the  diocese.  His  con- 
stant concern  for  youth,  the  poor,  and  the 
orphaned  marked  his  long  career.  A  net- 
work of  Catholic  schools  dot  the  Alabama 
countryside  as  a  testimony  of  his  regard 


for  religious  education  at  every  level.  He 
was  Instnunental  in  building  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  churches,  and  colleges. 
He  cooperated  in  civic  endeavors  spon- 
sored by  the  community. 

Archbishop  Toolen  often  traveled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  beloved  Ala- 
bama and  northwest  Florida,  where  he 
learned  to  know  and  love  the  innumer- 
able souls  entrusted  to  him.  His  deep  love 
for  the  people  inspired  them  to  labor 
diligently  for  the  church,  for  the  State 
of  Alabama,  and  for  the  coimtry  he  loves 
so  well. 

Countless  accomplishments,  religious 
and  civic,  mark  his  career  as  one  of  the 
greatest  bishops  of  U.S.  history.  Those 
who  know  him,  love  him,  and  work  with 
him  recognize  him  as  a  holy  man,  an  en- 
ergetic prelate,  and  a  patriot  of  the 
noblest  degree. 

Mr.  President,  Archbishop  Toolen's 
recent  retirement  to  honorary  status  was 
an  event  of  great  interest  to  the  people 
of  our  State.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Bir- 
mingham News,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  de- 
voted a  feature  article  to  the  event.  In 
recognition  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Archbishop  Toolen  and  as  a  token  of 
respect  for  a  life  of  tireless  effort  and 
outstanding  achievement,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  feature  article 
on  his  retirement  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

I  extend  my  hearty  congratulations 
and  sincerest  best  wishes  to  Archbishop 
Toolen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  News,  Oct.  26.  1969) 

"Happy  Years"  roa  the  Archbishop 

(By  George  M.  Cox) 

MoBiLZ. — It  was  twilight,  and  another  busy 
day  was  nearlng  an  end  for  the  new  titular 
Archbishop  of  Glastonbury. 

In  the  solitude  of  his  comfortable  apart- 
ment In  the  episcopal  residence  In  Mobile, 
he  relaxed  In  a  favorite  easy  chair,  stroked 
Intermittently  at  a  crop  of  snow-white  hair 
accentuating  blue  eyes  and  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion, and  reminisced  about  what  others 
see  as  a  remarkably  active  and  productive 
life, 

"Regrets?" 

It  was  in  a  tone  of  inquisitive  surprise  that 
The  Most  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Toolen  responded 
to  questions  about  his  personal  post-retire- 
ment thoughts  a  week  after  PoF>e  Paul  'VI 
accepted  his  resignation  as  the  archbishop 
of  the  Mobile-Birmingham  Catholic  Diocese 
because  of  physical  reasons. 

"I  have  no  regrets,"  he  said  firmly,  "because 
my  42  years  as  head  of  the  diocese  were  very 
happy  years.  They  were  made  that  way  by  the 
people  I  love  so  much." 

Recognized  as  the  nation's  elder  statesman 
of  Roman  Catholicism  because  of  his  long 
tenure  as  spiritual  leader  and  chief  diocesan 
administrator  of  Alabama  and  Northwest 
Florida,  the  83-year-old  Archbishop  Toolen 
now  has  aoiother  title  bestowed  on  him  by 
Pope  Paul — honorary  Archbishop  of  Glaston- 
bury, a  diocese  that  once  fiourlshed  In  Eng- 
land but  now  Inactive. 

He  win  continue  to  live  at  the  Cathedral 
Residence  at  400  Government  St.  In  Mobile. 

Time,  to  be  sure,  has  taken  a  toll  on  the 
venerable  prelate. 

He  probably  will  be  unable  to  continue  his 
regular  trips  to  his  beloved  Ireland,  where 
his  parents  were  born  and  where  he  has 
recruited  many  priests  and  sisters  to  serve  in 
his  diocese. 


But  he  still  Intends  to  make  as  many  trips 
as  he  can  to  Birmingham  to  visit  his  grand- 
niece,  Mrs.  Al  Lucas  Jr.,  and  her  seven  chil- 
dren. They  are  the  apples  of  the  archbishop's 
eye. 

"She  Is  all  I  have  left,"  he  says  of  Mrs. 
Lucas.  "And  if  you  want  to  figure  our  rela- 
tionship closer.  Just  get  out  your  pencil  and 
a  computer — my  sister  was  the  grandmother 
of  the  mother  of  those  seven  wonderful  chil- 
dren." 

If  the  four-score  and  tliree  years  have  cut 
into  Archbishop  Toolen's  physical  activities, 
they  havent  blunted  his  Irish  wit  and  en- 
thusiasm at  all. 

On  the  day  the  Vatican  was  announcing 
acceptance  of  his  resignation.  Toolen  was  ad- 
dressing a  dinner  of  the  Diocesan  Council  of 
Catholic  Women  in  Birmingham.  The  news 
was  out,  and  tears  glistened  on  many  a 
feminine  face  In  that  audience. 

"This  was  no  time  to  be  emotional,"  he 
says.  "So  I  just  got  up  to  the  mike  and  started 
telling  jokes!" 

The  crying  stopped. 

His  hobby  Is  still  traveling  ("depending, 
of  course,  on  the  doctor").  He  still  likes  to 
work  long  days,  although  recent  Illnesses  have 
curtailed  them.  "I  used  to  get  up  at  4:45  in 
the  morning,"  he  says,  "and  say  my  Mass  at 
5:30.  Now  they  make  me  stay  In  bed  until  6 
and  say  my  Mass  at  7:30." 

Both  Archbishop  Toolen  and  his  physician 
describe  his  current  physical  condition  as  ex- 
ceptional. Immediately  upon  his  recent  re- 
turn from  Birmingham,  he  checked  into  a 
hospital  for  a  head-to-toe  check  and  came  out 
in  top  shape  for  a  person  of  his  age. 

"Of  course,"  he  explained,  "I  have  been  a 
diabetic  for  20  years.  But  diabetes  never  kills 
anyone  If  they  have  sense  enough  to  take  care 
of  themselves." 

The  archbishop  keeps  abreast  of  national 
and  world  affairs  by  reading  as  many  news- 
papers and  magazines  as  he  can. 

"But  there's  so  much  happening  in  the 
world  today  It  seems  that  sometimes  you  Just 
have  to  keep  on  reading."  he  laughed. 

In  his  long  service  as  bishop  and  arch- 
bishop, what  does  he  consider  his  greatest  ac- 
complishment? 

"Covering  the  diocese  with  churches  and 
schools,"  he  responded.  "We  have  erected  at 
least  600  buildings  and  see  that  they  are  kept 
in  good  shape.  We  have  established  a  wonder- 
ful Institution  of  schools  and  spiritual  ii- 
cietles  through  which  we  tried  to  unite  ine 
people." 

Any  disappointments? 

"None  big  enough  to  keep  me  awake  at 
night.  I  have  not  had  an  unhappy  day  in 
Mobile  or  elsewhere  In  the  diocese.  We  have 
finished  everything  we  started  and  my  42 
years  have  been  happy,  happy  years.  This  Is 
because  the  people  I  love — and  I  really  love 
people — made  them  that  way." 

Archbishop  Toolen  rarely  displays  outward 
signs  of  unhappiness,  but  if  you  press  him 
hard  enough  about  hippies,  yipples.  campus 
riots.  LSD.  marijuana,  attacks  on  policemen 
and  sexual  permissiveness,  he  will  give  you 
his  opinion  of  the  cause  and  cure. 

"Some  people  have  left  God  out  of  all 
things,"  he  says.  "Their  principle  is  that 
there  Is  no  God.  If  you  have  no  resfject  for 
God.  you  can  have  no  real  respect  for  your 
country  or  your  fellow  man.  Sometimes  I 
fear  that  all  this  lawlessness  over  the  nation 
will  eventually  destroy  us." 

And  the  cure? 

"Get  back  to  church.  Get  back  to  God.  If 
minorities  refuse  to  respect  the  law  of  man, 
then  the  only  possible  hope  for  reUef  is  to 
try  to  get  them  to  respect  the  law  of  God." 

Archbishop  Toolen  said  the  same  minori- 
ties screaming  today  for  freedom  "want  free- 
dom only  for  themselves.  If  you  argue  or 
disagree  with  them,  then  they  claim  you  are 
Interfering  with  their  freedom.  These  groups 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  when  they 
use  the  wonderful  opportunities  America  has 
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given  them,  then  they  should  at  the  sanie 
time  accept  the  obligations  that  go  with 
tliem  ' 

Last  Wednesday's  moratorium  against  the 
war     how  did  he  view  that? 

"It  seems  that  a  ?mall  minority  has  no 
sense  of  patriotism  Out  boys  are  over  there 
fighting  and  sacrtflclng  their  lives  and  over 
here  they  are  not  receiving  complete  sup- 
port. Some  organizations  simply  have  tu  be 
fomenting  and  enaiuraglng  all  this  unreet 
and  agitation  ' 

Bom  m  Baltimore,  the  eminent  church- 
man observed  his  59t.h  year  as  a  priest  last 
month  Prior  to  his  reBl^natlon  and  the 
three-way  division  of  the  diocese  Archbishop 
Toolen  directed  the  work  of  118  pwrlshee  48 
missions.  178  priests  60  schools  and  nearly 
20.000  students  He  was  the  spiritual  leader 
of  143.000  Catholics  In  Alabama  and  North- 
west Florida 

He  13  a  close  friend  of  the  Most  Rev  John 
L  May  the  47-year-old  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Chicago  who  has  been  named  by  Pope  Paul 
as  the  new  bishop  of  the  Mobile  diocese  The 
Most  Rev  J.iseph  O  Vath  former  auxlUarv 
to  Archbishop  Toolen.  will  become  bishop  .if 
the  Birmingham  diocese  after  the  Alabama 
separation 

There  Is  no  date  vet  se'  fir  'he  in.s'alla- 
tlon  of  either  Bishop  May  or  Bishop  V'ath 
but  ceremohles  to  be  held  in  tiorh  Mobile 
and  Blrmlni??iam  probably  will  be  arrended 
by  the  Va'ican  s  apostolic  delegate  who  is 
headquartered  m  Washington 

Bishop  May  as  president  of  the  Cathoht- 
Exteaslon  S4x;lety  has  been  very  kind  to 
the  Mobile-Birmingham  dkicese  m  helping 
to  establish  missions  and  churches.'  the 
archbishop  said 

The  Mi.s-  Rev  Fulton  J  .Sheen  DD  who 
resigned  Wednesday  as  bishop  of  R(3chester 
N  Y  Is  a  25-year  friend  of  Archbishop  Toolen 
and  the  'wo  are  expected  to  ^er.  together  in 
Mobile  perhaps  Monday  Bishop  Sheen  'jvill 
■ipeak  at  BUoxl.  Miss  .  on  behalf  jf  Hurricane 
Camille  victims  and  then  will  make  a  special 
trip  to  Mobile  to  see  Archbishop  Tuolen 

Bishop  Sheen  'Afaa  instrumental,  through 
the  raising  of  .'unds.  m  the  erection  of  the 
Blessed  Martin  de  Porres  Hospital  in  Mobile 
and  also  m  the  rebuilding  of  a  church  for 
Our  Lady  if  Patima  parish  in  Birmingham, 
which   had   been  destroyed   by  Are 

In  'The  sunset  of  his  illustrious  career 
.■\rchblshop  Toolen  will  continue  to  serve  the 
diocese  in  an  advisory  capacity  whenever  he 
Is  called  upon 

He  joins  the  ranks  of  the  old  soldiers. 
once  described  by  a  famous  general  as  men 
who  never  die   but   simply   fade  away 


HEALTH   CARE— THE   EUROPEAN- 
WAY 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  this 
week  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  pub- 
lished a  .serie.s  of  five  major  articles  on 
health  care  m  the  United  States  and  in 
three  representative  European  nations. 
The  series,  entitled  Health  Care — the 
European  Way.  '  by  EhKiald  C  Drake,  is 
an  extensive  comparative  analysis  of  the 
virtues  and  defects  of  the  American 
health  care  system  and  the  systems  of 
health  care  m  Britain.  S-*'eden.  and 
Germany 

Many  of  us  <n  Congress  and  acroso 
the  Nation  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  current  crisis  in  the  ori^anization, 
delivery,  and  flnancint!  of  health  care  in 
the  United  States  Two  days  ago.  in  an 
address  in  Boston  as  a  part  of  the  Lowell 
lecture  -series.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  a  number  of  the  critical  issues  of 


health  policy  now  facing  the  United 
States,  including  what  I  believe  is  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  national  health  insur- 
ance .system,  capable  of  brtnging  hich 
quality  health  care  to  all  our  citizens 
In  our  efforts  to  improve  our  own  sys- 
tem, we  can  learn  a  kjreat  deal  from  the 
European  experience  I.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  cnn.sent  that  the  senes  of 
articles  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
including  an  introductory  article  an- 
nouncing the  .series,  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There   being   no  objection,    the   items 
were  ordered  U)  b*-  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 
1  Prom     the     Philadelphia      r  Pa  i      Inquirer. 

I>ec   7    ls»«9l 
Medical   Ckhe    .Abroad   .Stt  died    i.s    F^vz-Part 

SCRIE.S 

Beginning  next  Sunday.  The  Inquirer  •.vU! 
publish  a  series  of  articles  cxajnlnlng  rhe 
nealth  care  systems  of  European  countries 
iigalnst  the  context  of  usage  in  .•Vmerlca 
The  flve-part  series  Health  Care  Tlie  Eu- 
ropean Way,  "  by  Inquirer  medlclne-sclence 
writer  Donald  C  Drake,  is  part  of  a  continu- 
ing investlgatli.n  of  the  cosu.  effectlveneee 
and  administration  of  health  lare  which  TTie 
Inquirer  began   m  Sepieml>er 

The  series  will  inmpare  the  methods  of 
England  Sweden  and  Ciermany  with  tho.se  In 
the  United  States,  with  the  purpose  .if  show- 
ing strengths  which  .Americans  might  emu- 
lat*  and  weaknesses  they  should  avoid. 

riVE-WEEK    Tttl'K 

The  Information  was  acc\imulated  during 
.1  five-week  tour  of  the  three  countries  and 
their  facilities,  m  .iddltlon  to  tlve  weeks  of 
interviews  with  officials  in  the  United  States 
to   gather   comparative   material 

All  told,  the  European  part  of  the  report 
involved  interviews  with  more  than  fio  offi- 
cials, doctors  and  government  representa- 
tives in  the  three  countries,  tovirs  v.f  several 
hoapiuis  and  health  facUltlee,  and  on-the- 
streei  interviews  with  the  people  getting  the 
care 

The   Ave    parts   are 

Sunday.  Dec  14-  -An  overview  of  the  three 
systems  showing  how  the  U  S  Information  on 
these  systems  has  been  completely  dl.storted 
by  special  interest  groups  that  go  over  there 
only  to  get  information  to  support  their  bias 
Monday — A  study  of  the  British  system 
which  does  have  many  faults — the  general 
practitioner  Is  something  of  a  second-class 
citizen  In  the  medical  L-ommunity — but 
neither  doctor  nor  patient  would  think  of 
abandoning  the  system,  despite  what  the 
AMA  says 

Tuesday— "The  Swedish  system  This  pro- 
gram IS  probably  one  of  Uie  best  in  the  world 
yet  Sweden— both  the  public  and  private 
sector  spends  less  on  health  care  per  capita 
than  the  Unltetl  St.,ites 

Wednesday  — the  German  system  TTiis  is 
the  least  known  here  but  Is  perhaps  the  most 
likely  to  work  in  this  countrv-.it  least  at 
this  time,  because  it  does  most  to  preserve 
the  private  enterprise  medical  system 

Thursday  This  article  will  pose  problems 
that  win  confmnt  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  what  European  countries  already 
know  and  make  some  suggestions  on  what 
the  US  course  should  be  One  of  the  least 
tasteful  thoughts  is  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  now  and  might  never  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  guaranteeing  all  of  its  citizens  the 
same  high  quality  care  Perhaps  a  two-class 
ssstem  will  be  required  The  public  class  will 
be  gvLiranteed  a  high  level  of  minimum  care 
but  the  more  affluent  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase liddltlonal  care 
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Health   Care  -The   Etropean   Wat:    Ameri- 

CAN     Medicine     Stands     To     Gain     Much 

From  Na'honalization 

I  The  health  care  system  In  the  United 
States  is  in  .serious  trouble  Some  authorities 
believe  America  should  adopt  a  program  sim- 
ilar to  some  of  thc»e  In  Europe  Others  vio- 
lently disagree  Amid  the  heated  disputes, 
facts  are  scarce  This  Is  the  first  of  five  arti- 
cles on  medical  care  written  after  a  five-week 
tour  of  European  countries  as  part  of  a  con- 
tlnulng  Inquirer  Investigation  of  the  US 
health  care  crisis  i 

(By   Donald  C    Drake) 
Government  leaders  and  a  lot  of  other  Im- 
portant  pe<iple  are  thinking  of  ways  to  Im- 
pro.e  the  deteriorating  health  .system  In  the 
United  States 

Undoubtedly  the  decision-makers  will  con- 
.slder  the  experience  of  European  nations  that 
have  turned  to  various  lorms  of  slate-sup- 
ported and  controlled  medicine 

American  medicine  will  be  in  .serious  trou- 
ble, however.  If  our  legislators  base  their  ac- 
tions on  the  popular  conceptions  of  European 
medicine  held  by  medical  leaders  in  this 
country. 

America  has  a  completely  distorted  view 
of  the  European  systems. 

The  distortion  has  been  accepted,  if  not 
fostered,  by  American  organized  medicine, 
which,  understandably,  doesn't  want  to  lose 
a  good   thing 

The  self-styled  experts  on  the  European 
systems  base  their  "knowledgeable"  views 
on  cursory  examinations,  deliberately  mis- 
leading reports  in  .American  medical  publi- 
cations with  axes  to  grind  and  Information 
gathered  from  less  than  authoritative  gripe 
sessions  with  foreign  colleagues  who  Justl- 
tlably  envy  some  .uspects  of  the  American 
system. 

It's  become  something  of  a  sport  for  medi- 
cal association  officials  to  take  vacations  In 
Europe,  talk  to  a  few  physicians  there  and 
come  back  with  the  horror  tales  that  they 
sought   to  prove  their  preconceptions 

Some  of  the  myths  start  with  misinter- 
pretations of  factual  information 
Others  are  Just  out  and  out  lies 
Many  of  the  fault-s  attributed  lo  na- 
tionalized medicine  are  more  properly  blamed 
.>n  European  medical  traditions  or  economic 
problems  gripping  an  entire  nation 

American  medical  Journals  are  (llled  with 
stories  written  by  disgruntled  British  phvM- 
clans,  giving  the  impression  that  every  Brit- 
ish doctor  would  like  to  blow  up  the  Mmistrj* 
of  Health  along  with  the  National  Health 
Service. 

Interviews  with  more  than  two  dozen  phy- 
sicians and  health  officials  In  London,  how- 
ever, failed  to  reveal  one  that  did  nut  think 
the  NHS  was  es.sentlal,  thoukih  many  felt 
that  Some  changes  in  Its  administration 
would  be  desirable 

American  physicians  are  forever  lelUng  us 
how  the  Swedish  citizen  pays  the  highest 
taxes  in  the  world,  blaming  this  on  their 
health  care  system 

What  they  neglect  to  mention  Is  that  the 
private  and  public  sectors  of  Sweden  spend 
the  same  ur  less  (in  health  care  than  the 
US  does  and  that  other  a.spects  of  their 
highly  socialized  system  are  more  responsible 
for  the  high  taxes  than  the  health  care  sys- 
tem 

Other  .\merlcan  authorities  insist  that  so- 
cialized medicine  Is  wasteful  and  costly. 

To  support  this  contention  they  tell  how 
the  NHS  C(«ts  the  British  government  130 
percent  more  now  than  it  did  10  years  ago 

This  bit  of  Information  taken  by  itself  is 
disconcerting  until  a  check  of  US.  records 
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reveal  that  U.S.  expenditures  on  health  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  have  also  increased — by 
exactly  130  percent. 

The  startling  fact  is  that  the  state,  local 
and  Federal  governments  In  the  'United 
States  already  spend  more  per  capita  for 
health  care  than  the  entire  NHS  when  cost 
of  living  differences  are  Ignored. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  so- 
called  free  service  will  result  In  enormously 
high  and  unnecessary  usage  of  the  system. 
This  may  be  partly  true,  but  In  Germany, 
where  patients  aren't  required  to  pay  any- 
thing for  hospitalization  or  an  office  visit, 
the  utilization  rate  is  below  the  average  In 
America,  where  patients  frequently  have  to 
pay  for  everything. 

European  medical  systems  have  many  prob- 
lems but  it  Is  quite  clear  that  the  European 
doctor,  who  Is  frequently  a  victim  of  these 
problems.  Is  more  outraged  by  the  Injustices 
of  the  medical  system  in  America  than  he 
IS  about  the  system  in  his  own  country. 

European  doctors,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, are  shocked  to  read  that  Americans 
can  be  bankrupted  by  Illnesses  or  that  large 
segments  of  the  American  population  go 
without  care  because  they  cannot  aSord  to 
pay  for  it  or  because  Inadequate  programs 
fall  to  reach  the  poor. 

FEELING     jrSTIFIED 

The  Europeans  are  also  the  \ictlms  of 
partial  truths  and  misinformation  about  U.S. 
medicine  but  basically  their  antagonism  to 
the  American  system  is  Justifiable, 

One  British  physician  said  he  understood 
that  Negroes  died  in  the  street  because  they 
could  not  afford  the  price  of  a  tank  of  oxygen. 

This,  of  course,  is  nonsense. 

But  It  is  true  that  a  lot  of  Negro  babies 
die  because  their  mothers  don't  seek  prenatal 
hospital  care,  refusing  to  endure  the  In- 
dignities or  the  long  waits  for  a  clinic  visit. 

TTrte  American  Medical  Association  says  that 
no  American  goes  ■without  care  if  he  needs  it. 

This  Is  not  true. 

It  is  more  accurate  to  .^ay  that  no  one  In 
America  is  refused  medical  care  If  he  seeks 
It:  if  he  leaves  his  ghetto  and  travels  across 
town  to  the  hospital  where  he  might  have  to 
wait  hours  for  a  visit  with  a  doctor.  If  he  is 
willing  to  lose  the  hours  at  work  and  If  he  Is 
sophisticated  enough  to  know  that  the  help 
exists  if  only  he  Is  persistent  enough  to  get  It. 

In  most  European  countries  the  philosophy 
has  been  established  that  top-notch  medical 
care  is  a  right  that  will  be  provided  by  the 
government  v^'ithout  discrimination,  and  that 
the  chances  are  good  that  the  patient  in  the 
hospital  bed  next  to  yours  Is  equally  likely 
to  l>e  rich  as  poor 

BAD     ASPECTS 

There  arc,  however,  many  aspects  of 
European  medicine  that  the  American  would 
find  dlsULSiefu! 

For  Instance,  there  Is  a  sharp  division  be- 
tween hospital  and  noiihospital  physicians. 

.A  heart  victim  could  see  a  cardiologist 
twice  a  month  for  a  year,  establishing  a 
strong  rappwrt.  only  to  discover  that  once  he 
IS  hospitalized  following  a  heart  attack  he 
will  be  forced  to  accept  a  s"trange  hospital 
physician 

"The  cardiologist  he  knows  so  well  has  no 
right  to  practice  in  the  hospital. 

Right  away  this  would  seem  to  be  a  Justifi- 
able argument  against  nationalized  medicine, 
but  further  investigation  reveals  that  this 
is  a  traditional  schism,  one  that  started  years 
before  anyone  ever  thought  of  anything  as 
hiunane  .is  guaranteed  medical  care  for  all. 

Proponents  of  socialized  medicine,  or  the 
European  way,  are  quick  to  say  that  Europe 
has  found  the  answer  to  the  health  delivery 
problem  and  America  should  completely  do 
away  with  its  current  system. 

rXTREME     POSITION 

This  IS  clearly  too  extreme  a  position  to 
lake. 


There  are  many  things  about  the  American 
system  that  are  superior  to  Europ>ean  medi- 
cine. 

The  mo6t  obvious  example  is  American 
medical  research,  which  Is  second  to  none  In 
the  world. 

But  there  are  other  things. 

American  doctors  are  much  more  active  in 
the  new  and  promising  field  of  preventive 
medicine. 

Five  times  as  many  Americans  as  Germans 
seek  preventive  medical  care  In  England,  a 
medical  checkup  isn't  even  covered  by  the 
NHS  because  British  physicians  question  Its 
value. 

American  hospitals  are  much  more  efficient 
in  moving  patients  out  of  the  hospital, 
mainly  because  there  is  a  shortage  of  beds 
here. 

The  average  length  of  stay  in  American 
hospitals  Is  many  days  shorter  than  in 
Sweden,  Germany  or  England,  countries  that 
have  centered  their  health  systems  on  the 
most  expensive  unit  in  the  medical  scheme. 

Our  doctors,  on  the  average,  spend  more 
time  •with  patients  than  European  doctors 
do,  even  though  they  are  much  less  likely  to 
make  a  house  call. 

GROTJP    PRACTICE 

We  are  far  more  advanced  with  the  con- 
cept of  group  practice,  which  takes  over  many 
of  the  functions  that  outpatient  clinics  in 
European  hospitals  are  required  to  perform. 

Many  European  physicians  and  health  of- 
ficials believe  that  group  practice,  which 
unites  specialists,  complicated  equipment 
and  technicans  in  an  effective  combination. 
Is  a  potent  aid  In  holding  down  costs. 

The  European  doctor  who  mistakenly  be- 
lieves that  American  Negroes  die  on  the 
streets  for  want  of  oxygen  is  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Americans  are 
covered  by  insurance  such  as  Blue  Cross 
or  Blue  Shield,  plans  which  are  obviously 
not  fulfilling  their  obligations  to  society  but 
are  making  American  medicine  a  much  less 
brutal  business  than  many  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  believe. 

Europeains  generally  agree  that  the  top 
care  provided  here  Is  the  best  in  the  world 
but  It  Is  provided  at  a  great  expense  to  a 
large  segment  of  society  that  goes  without 
even  the  most  rudimentary  care. 

The  very  real  danger  that  exists  at  this 
time  Is  that  the  reformers  are  ready  to 
blindly  throw  away  many  of  the  advantages 
in  the  U.S.  system  for  the  sake  of  emulating 
the  European  plans  that  provide  care  for  all 

What,  of  course.  Is  needed  is  a  blending 
of  the  systems  rather  than  a  choice  of  one 
system  over  the  other. 

INCENTIVE    LACKING 

None  of  the  European  systems  studied  of- 
fered substantial  incentives  to  doctors  to  do 
a  superior  Job. 

Many  of  them.  In  fact,  reward  inefficiency. 

In  England,  It  is  traditional  for  a  British 
GP  to  swiftly  send  a  patient  off  to  the  hos- 
pital if  his  care  requires  anything  more  than 
superficial  treatment. 

In  Sweden  and  Germany,  patients  are  kept 
in  expensive  hospital  beds  for  excessively 
long  periods — more  than  twice  the  US  aver- 
age— simply  because  there  Is  no  need  to 
move  them  out  and  tradition  says  this  is 
how  it  should  be  done. 

British  hospital  doctors  are  reluctant  to 
discharge  patients  because  they  are  afraid 
that  the  overworked  GP  Is  not  up  to  the 
task   of    handling   post-hospital    care. 

The  three  systems  considered  in  this  se- 
ries— English,  Swedish  and  German — use  dif- 
ferent ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

But  chey  all  have  things  In  common: 

Everyone  is  guaranteed  medical  treatment 
in  the  doctor's  office  or  hospital  at  no  extra 
charge  or  with  heavy  government  subsidiza- 
tion. 


Doctors  who  treat  public  patients  outside 
of  the  hospital  can't  follow  their  patients  into 
the  hospital. 

They  are  all  partly  responsible  for  Infant 
death  rates  that  are  below  those  In  the  U.S., 
which  also  has  a  comparatively  short  life  ex- 
pectancy figure. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  medical  sys- 
tem is  distributed  over  a  large  base  that  In- 
volves all  working  members  of  the  society, 
not  Just  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
become  ill. 

Each  of  the  systems,  however,  meets  the 
goal  of  guaranteed  health  care  differently. 

In  England  the  population  Is  taxed  and 
public  patients  receive  no  care  from  special- 
ists outside  of  the  hospital.  The  GP  Is  the 
backbone  of  the  system. 

The  system  completely  disregards  the  fee- 
for-servlce  concept,  spoken  so  highly  of  by 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

In  Sweden,  excessive  usage  is  discouraged 
by  the  requirement  that  patients  pay  full 
cost  for  care  with  the  guarantee  that  the 
government  will  reimburse  them  for  75 
percent. 

Patients  usually  seek  specialized  care — the 
GP  does  not  play  as  significant  a  role  as  he 
does  in  England — but  they  cannot  choose 
their  doctors  in  the  hospital. 

In  Germany,  the  government  plays  a  sig- 
nificant but  limited  role  by  setting  fee  sched- 
ules for  doctors  and  the  premiums  quasi- 
public  Insurance  companies  can  charge.  Lit- 
tle tax  money  is  used  in  the  health  care 
system. 

"DOCTORS    LIMITED" 

The  system  is  essentially  run  by  govern- 
ment-required professional  organizations  and 
the  Insurance  companies,  which  represent 
employers  and  employes  who  pay  the 
premiums. 

A  major  complaint  of  American  doctors  is 
that  a  nationalized  medical  system  would 
take  away  the  prerogatives  of  doctors  to 
practice  medicine  as  they  see  fit  and  sharply 
curt.iil  the  amount  of  money  they  can  earn. 

None  of  the  systems,  theoretically,  at  least, 
dictate  the  way  doctors  should  practice  med- 
icine, but  in  England  the  system  is  set  up  in 
such  a  way  to  hamper,  if  not  discourage. 
Initiative, 

This  is  not  true  in  the  other  two  countries. 

In  Germany  and  Sweden,  physicians  are 
paid  on  the  basis  of  fee-for-service  and  the 
harder  they  work,  the  more  they  get  paid. 

The  GP  makes  a  significantly  lower  salary 
in  England,  where  his  salary  averages  about 
$24,000  when  per  capita  income  is  calculated. 

In  Germany  and  Sweden  the  figure  is  closer 
to  $30,000  which  falls  below  the  $35,000  av- 
erage In  America  but  not  significantly. 

The  division  between  hospital  and  nonhos- 
pital  doctors  in  Europe  seems  undesirable. 

LEARNING    RESTRICTE3 

Hospitals  and  medical  centers  are  the  prin- 
cipal centers  of  learning  and  it  is  difficult 
if  not  Impossible,  for  a  doctor  to  keep  up 
with  medlMl  advances  if  he  is  cut  off  from 
the  intellectual  mainstream. 

It  also  seems  foolish  to  separate  a  patient 
from  a  doctor  who  is  intimately  involved 
with  his  case  when  the  patient  needs  him 
most — at  the  time  his  condition  becomes  so 
critical  that  hospitalization  is  required. 

Contrary  to  reports  in  this  country,  few 
patients  in  any  of  the  three  countries  feel 
their  doctors  treat  them  like  case  numbers 
or  obhgatlons  imposed  on  them  by  the  state 
system. 

Even  in  Britain,  where  this  complaint 
would  seem  to  be  most  Justified,  the  patients 
by  and  large  are  quite  happy  with  the  treat- 
ment they  receive. 

But  then  this  could  be  accounted  for  by  a 
different  attitude  Europeans  have  toward 
doctors.  Americans  might  tend  to  see  their 
physician  more  as  a  father  figure.  S 

ir    America   went   to    a   socialized   or   na- 
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tlon&llz«d  form  of  medicine,  the  number  of 
caaea  per  patient  or  doctor  would  undoubted- 
ly Increaoe  shctrply  just  a«  they  did  under 
Medicare,  when  money  restrictions  were 
lifted. 

But  most  authorities  attribute  such  In- 
creases to  Che  fulfillment  of  a  need  that  is 
not  being  taken  care  of  under  the  old  system 
and   not   to   malingering 

BACKLOG    MUSINC 

Sweden  has  a  utilization  r.tte  of  doctors 
half  that  of  the  U  S  .  even  though  75  per- 
cent of  care  is  covered  by  the  state  But  then 
Sweden  doesn't  have  a  backli>g  of  untreated 
cases  nor  does  It  have  a  large  poverty  popu- 
lation, which  requires  more  than  average 
medical  treatment 

It  would  be  foolish  for  the  U  3  to  trans- 
plant a  medical  system  :n  toto  from  Europe 
because  the  cultures  and  needs  are  so  differ- 
ent, but  certain  asp>ect8  of  the  various  sys- 
tems could  be  Incorporated  into  ours — cer- 
tainly the  concept  of  guaranteed  health  care 
for  all. 

Most  Important,  our  leaders  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  discard  many  of  the  good  things 
that  have  been  developed  by  lur  doctors  and 
hospitals 

But  on  the  other  hand  they  shouldn't  be 
afraid  to  make  changes  simply  because  one 
pressure  grsup  or  the  other  v\\\  make  hys- 
tericah  predicWons — as  some  did  during  the 
formative  stages  of  Medicare — or  becAuse  the 
privileged  position  of  one  small  segment  .jf 
the  society  will  have  to  be  forced  to  give  a 
little  for  the  sake  of  all  the  rest  of  that 
society 


(PVom     the     Philadelphia     ■  Pa  i      Inquirer. 

Dec     1.5.    19691 
HXALTH  Card  -The  European   Wat     BRmsH 
Program   Helps  All,   But  LiMrrs  Do(tors' 
Rangc 

I  By  Donald  C  Drake  i 

London —The  much-publicized  National 
Health  Service  in  England  Is  outrageously 
unfair  to  doctors  and  the  level  of  cure  pa- 
tients get  is  questionable,  vet  few  Britishers 
would  think  of  giving  'ip  socialized  medicine 

Oood.  bad  or  indifferent,  the  fact  remains 
that  ever%-  Englishman  is  entitled  to  gov- 
ernment-ananced  health  care,  and  'hat  one 
benefit  is  so  important  that  It  'iver-ndes  most 
other  considerations 

Even  the  British  general  practitioner,  who 
has  every  right  to  damn  the  government  and 
bureaucrats  who  have  turned  him  intf)  a 
form-filling  clerk,  is  more  outraged  bv  the 
American  system  than  he  is  by  his  own 

PT7BLIC    ACCEPTANCE 

Said  one  London  OP  in  an  interview: 
"I  certainly  can  understand  why  yowr  doc- 
tors dont  want  socialized  medicine,  but  Its 
bevond  me  how  they  have  convinced  rhelr 
patients  and  their  government  'hat  it 
wouldn  t  be  In   the  public  s  interest  ' 

Said  a  British  medical  writer  who  had  been 
covering  the  NHS  for  five  vears 

■'We  :n  'his  countrv  are  horrified  to  read 
of  the  inhuman  way  vour  doctors  criticize 
socialized  medicine  If  they  knew  what  thev 
were  talking  about,  they  wouldn  t  dare  say 
the  things  thev  do  In  the  American  system 
the  primary  concern  Is  for  the  dc<ctor  and  not 
the  patient  In  Britain  the  concern  Is  for 
the  patient   " 

An  American  visitor  getting  a  first-hand 
look  at  the  famous  British  system  Is  dis- 
turbed by  what  he  sees  and  hears 

Working  >n  a  tlve-minute  appointment 
schedule.  OPs  frequently  don  '  bother  with 
physical  exams  because  it  takes  too  long  for 
the  patlfn-   'o  'indress  .and  rlress 

Complicated  •  ca^es  that  require  more 
than  10  minutes  or  'Sfjphistlcated'  equip- 
ment like  an  elect njcardiograph,  standard 
equlpmen'  ui  the  offices  of  many  American 
practitioners,  are  frequentlv  packed  off  to  the 
hospital. 


Twenty  to  30  percent  >f  the  patients  In  a 
doctors  waiting  ro<}m  iire  there  only  to  have 
a  variety  of  forma  filled  out,  mostly  to  en- 
title them  to  government  sickness  Insurance 
NHS  patlenu  must  go  to  the  hospital  If 
they  want  to  .see  a  specialist,  or  else  pay  the 
fees  of  a  private  physician  Only  private  spe- 
cialists practice  outside  of  hospitals  In  Eng- 
land 

The  plight  of  the  English  physician  is  a 
;lvld  example  of  what  happens  when  the  pro- 
fession refuses  to  .ffer  alternatives  and  lets 
the  politicians  take  the  Initiative  as  the 
EngUsh  doctors  did  during  the  formative 
stages  of  the  NHS  and  the  American  doctors 
are  doing  now  while  our  government  consid- 
ers changing  the  US    system 

American  authorities  dlscrediu  the  British 
system  for  the  wrong  reasons 

They  say.  for  instance,  that  the  NHS 
should  be  abandoned  because  it  has  become 
too  expensive.  polnUng  to  a  130  percent  in- 
crease in  Its  budget  during  the  past  decade. 
They  neglect  to  add  that  expenditures  for 
medical  care  in  the  U  3  also  have  Jumped  by 
exactly  130  percent  since  1968 

The  problem  is  not  that  the  system  Is  so 
expensive  but  that  England,  a  naUon  with 
serious  money  problems,  is  not  spending 
enough  for  the  service  iw  politicians  prom- 
ised the  voters 

The  NHS  spends  an  average  of  only  »67 
per  person  each  year,  compared  to  the  $146 
Sweden  spends  annually  per  capita  on  its 
program  and  the  U  3  average  of  $294,  which 
includes  both  pubUc  and  private  expendi- 
tures. 

SIMPLX   SOLtmON 

Many,  though  certainly  not  all.  of  the 
problems  with  the  NHS  could  be  solved  by 
simply  spending  as  much  on  health  care  as 
other  nations  do 

A  British  OP  gets  a  ludicrously  low  $2.5a  a 
year  from  the  NHS  for  each  patient  signed 
up  with  him  no  matter  how  many  tlme«  he 
sees  the  patient  during  that  period. 

The  average  OP  has  2470  patients  on  his 
list — the  most  he  can  legally  have  Ls  3500 — 
and  he  sees  about  200  of  them  each  week,  al- 
most half  of  them  on  house  visits. 

This  compares  to  the  American  OP.  who 
has  an  average  of  130  office  vlslu  and  makae 
a  paltry  three  house  calls  a  week. 

As  a  result  of  tight  finances,  the  most  a  OP 
U  likely  to  make,  even  with  additional  money 
fomlng  m  for  the  performance  of  special 
screening  tests  .ind  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons under  65.  is  S12.000  and  many  OPs  say 
this  estimate  Is  generous 


One  source  In  England  said  that  hospital 
physicians  are  relucUnt  to  discharge  patients 
quickly  for  fear  that  the  harried  OP  Just 
wouldn't  be  up  to  the  demands  that  the 
patient's  post-hospital  care  would  require, 
hence  a  costly  wuste  of  a  hospital  bed. 

Hospital  specialists  do  better  than  the  OP 
and,  especially  In  teaching  hospitals,  have 
more  time  to  spend  with  the  patient,  but  the 
schedule  is  sUII  tight 

SURGEONS  PHorrr 
The  top  salary  a  surgeon  at  prestigious 
Ouy's  Hospital  may  make  Is  $25,000.  equiv- 
alent to  an  American  surgeon  when  the  per 
capita  difference  between  the  two  nations  Is 
taken  Into  consideration.  The  average  salary 
for  surgeons  and  other  specialists,  however, 
Is  considerably  lower.  PresUglous  speclallste 
wiuh  a  large  percentage  of  private  patients 
can  make  many  times  $25,000  but  then  their 
practices  are  more  lUke  private  medical  care 
in  the  US 

In  an  effort  to  concentrate  more  patient 
care  outside  the  hospital,  the  British  are 
experimenting  with  a  variety  of  group  prac- 
tice plans,  which,  at  best,  are  only  weak 
copies  of  what  Is  already  being  done  In 
the  US. 

In  the  growing  new  community  of  Thames- 
mede.  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  a  mili- 
tary arsenal,  a  prototype  group  practice  Is 
being  set  up  that,  unlike  In  the  UB.,  will  be 
staffed  only  by  OPs, 

Plans  call  for  construction  of  a  modernistic 
building  that  will  house  24  doctors,  a  small 
laboratory,  operating  room  for  minor  pro- 
cedures. X-ray  machines  and  a  couple  of 
electrocardiographs. 

This  might  sound  like  a  modest  proposal 
to  the  American  accustomed  to  finding  all 
this  in  group  practices  or  partnerships  but  In 
England  It's  a  break  with  tradition. 

The  doctors  are  to  be  assigned  to  five  or  six 
teams,  which  will  each  Include  two  registered 
nurses,  a  soda]  worker  and  visiting  nurses. 
Since  It's  doubtful  that  any  specialists  will 
be  lured  from  their  prestigious  hospitals,  the 
OPs  will  specialize  in  obstetrlcs-gynecology. 
geriatrics,  child  rare  and   general  medicine. 
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THIRTY   PERCENT  LEAVE 

Considering  that  the  per  capital  Income 
In  England  is  half  the  U  S  figure,  the  ?12.000 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  $24,000.  but  thl.s 
is  $11,000  below  the  US  average  and  about 
$6000  below  the  average  In  Oermany  and 
Sweden 

Largely  as  .i  result  .f  low  income  ;uid  other 
inconveniences.  Berlin  loses  to  other  coun- 
tries, by  one  estimate,  the  equivalent  of  30 
percent  of  the  doctors  Its  schools  graduate 
each  vear  Others  cut  this  figure  In  half  but 
It  Is  still  a  substantial  loss  i 

Doctors  insist  they  should  be  making  about 
twice  as  much  as  they  do  but  this  Isn't  their 
only  complaint  with   the  system. 

Another  problem  is  th;it  medicine  has  be- 
come Intellectually  deadening  for  the  OP 

Hard-pressed  for  time,  the  OP  Is  forced  to 
send  medically  Interesting  cases  to  the  hos- 
pital, which  explalas  why  the  NHS  spends 
20  percent  more  of  its  budget  on  hospital 
care  than  the  public  and  private  se<-tors  of 
.\merlcan  medicine  do 

Since  England's  hcjspital  admission  rate  of 
"I  patients  per  lOOO  population  is  M  percent 
below  the  US  a\erage.  the  larger  expendi- 
tures .axe  aci-oun'cd  for  by  unusually  large 
outpatient  clinics  and  .m  average  length  of 
stay  more  than  sl.x  days  longer  than  the 
8.5-Uay  US.  average 


ONE    THOVSAND    SERVED 

Only  1000  persons  live  In  Thamesmede  now. 
but  the  population  will  grow  to  60.000  per- 
sons, who  will  be  served  by  the  new  setup 
that  plana  a  variety  of  Innovations  such  as 
physical  ciieckups  during  the  first  visit  to 
the  program  (this  Is  routinely  done  In  the 
U  S  but  rarely  In  England;  and  computerized 
health  records. 

The  optimistic  hopes  that  the  founders 
have  for  the  Thamesmede  project  Is  evidence 
ijf  the  basic  confidence  that  doctors  have  In 
the  general  philosophy  of  socialized  medi- 
cine. If  only  It  could  be  organized  In  a  more 
reasonable  manner 

Not  one  of  the  two-dozen  doctors  and 
health  officials  interviewed  in  England  ques- 
tions the  concept  of  socialized  medicine  but 
rather  Indorses  It. 

Many  feel,  however,  that  the  system  Is 
too  much  In  the  control  of  bureaucrats  and 
politicians,  who  are  more  sensitive  to  politi- 
cal expediencies  than  to  a  basically  sound 
concept  and  program  that  needs  professional 
direction. 

DEiTCTOBS  crmj 
A  H  Burffot,  a  clerk  to  the  governors 
and  chief  administrator  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
feels  that  the  government  should  continue 
to  decide  how  much  money  should  be  spent 
but  that  a  board  staffed  by  health  profes- 
sionals, perhaps  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  -hould  direct  operation  of  the  NHS. 
Other  health  authorities  feel  patients 
should  be  charged  a  nominal  fee  to  discour- 
age casual  and  wasteful  use  while  some 
suggest  establishing  a  system  where  fees 
•A'ould  be  linked  to  the  amount  of  service 
performed  by  the  physician. 


Still  others,  however,  disagree  with  this 
suggestion,  pointing  out  that  dentistry  under 
the  NHS  is  already  oi>erated  on  a  fee-for- 
servlce  principle  even  though  many  believe 
that  British  dentistry  Is  of  far  lower  quality 
than  medicine. 

Many  American  visitors  to  England  at- 
tempt to  discredit  NHS  by  saying  that  an 
Increasing  number  of  Britishers  are  aban- 
doning the  government  system  for  private 
Insurance. 

This    Is    partly    true,    but    mainly    wrong. 

Private  medicine  is  by  far  smaller  than 
the  public  sector,  oo  much  so  that  few  physi- 
cians could  hope  to  make  a  living  without 
ac:?epting  a  large  percentage  of  NHS  patients. 
Ninety-,  even  percent  of  the  population  la 
registered  with  the  NHS. 

The  visitors  misunderstand  the  growing 
popularity  of  insurance  plans  that  augment 
rather  than  replace  the  NHS — plans  that 
enable  patients  to  see  doctors  on  an  appoint- 
ment basis,  get  lietter  rooms  in  hospitals 
■ind  choose  the  ho.spltal  physician,  -.vhlch  a 
blralghl  NHS  p.itlent  cannot 

These  plans  ulso  enable  patients  to  avoid 
waiting  several  months  or  years  for  hos- 
pital treatment  of  nonserlous  medical  com- 
plaints such  -IS  hemorrhoids,  varicose  veins 
and  small  orthopedic  problems. 

The  NHS  Is.  of  course,  plagued  by  bureauc- 
r.icy  but  so  is  any  large  organization,  as 
physicians  in  any  of  Philadelphia's  top  med- 
ical centers  will  testify. 

One  OP  said  he  did  simple  blood  tests  In 
his  own  office  even  though  the  government 
prohibits  reimbursement  for  this — It's  sup- 
posed to  be  done  In  the  hospital — because 
he  can  get  the  results  back  Immediately 
and  can  thus  avoid  wasting  time  on  a  second 
office  visit. 

Another  physician  complained  that  when 
he  sent  his  patients  to  the  hospital  for  simple 
tests,  the  lab  or  radiology  department  sent 
the  results  back  by  slow  second-class  post 
to  save  a  p>enny  or  two. 

"A  proper  solution  to  this  problem,  I  should 
think."  the  physician  said  with  British 
stoicism,  "would  be  to  send  back  only  the 
positive  results  by  first-class  post." 

GOBBLE  PILLS 

It's  generally  agreed  that  British  doctors 
lend  to  overmedlcate  but  the  reason  Is  sim- 
ple: 

It's  been  shown  that  British  patients  ex- 
pect to  get  medicine  from  their  doctors  and 
when  they  don't,  they  tend  to  summon  the 
doctor  more  often  for  house  calls. 

As  one  physician  said  philosophically.  It 
takes  less  time  to  write  out  a  prescription 
than  to  make  a  house  call  or  a  physical  ex- 
amination. 

British  patients  tends  to  be  more  ruthless 
about  house  calls  than  Americans — who  are 
lucky  If  their  doctor  doesn't  have  an  un- 
listed phone  number — because  he  knows  that 
his  OP  could  be  called  up  on  charges  and 
disciplined  should  he  refuse  to  respond  when 
the  patient  Insists. 

The  AMA  frequently  emphasizes  that  the 
British  system  is  Impersonal. 

It  certainly  seemed  so  to  an  American 
visitor,  but  the  British  seem  to  like  their 
doctor-patient  relationships. 

Interviews  with  numerous  British  patients 
Indicated  almost  total  satisfaction  with  their 
doctors  though  the  young  seemed  more  crit- 
ical. 

Most  patients,  however,  thought  that 
their  doctors  were  very  concerned  about  them 
as  people  as  well  as  patients,  though  It's 
hard  to  appreciate  how  this  Is  accomplished 
with   such   swift    appointment   schedules. 

SYMPATHY  FELT 

More  startling  for  an  American  to  hear 
was  patients  sympathizing  with  the  doctor 
and  feeling  sorry  that  he  worked  such  long 
hours  and  got   so  little  money. 

Even  the  British  Medical  Association  con- 
ceded that  care  has  improved  considerably 


since  the  NHS"  went  Into  service  21  years 
ago.  "Improvements  In  hospitals  have  been 
enormous,"  said  a  spokesman  for  the  BMA, 
after  conceding  that  most  of  the  facilities 
date  back  to  the  Victorian  era. 

Dr.  Scott  Gale  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado School  of  Medicine,  studying  at  St. 
Bartholomew's,  one  of  London's  top  hospi- 
tals, said  care  there  Is  comparable  to  that 
found  m  the  U.S.  though  he  did  think  Amer- 
ica's hospitals  were  better  equipped  and 
that  the  very  seriously  111  patients  did  bet- 
ter in  the  States. 

A  British  urologist  familiar  with  Ameri- 
can hospitals  agreed  that  America  had  more 
equipment  but  he  thought  that  American 
medicine  tended  to  be  mechanized. 

Dr.  John  Scale,  an  exclusive  Wlmpole 
Street  doctor  with  a  large  percentage  of 
private  patients  and  hospital-admitting 
privileges,  feels  that  the  English  system  is 
too  centralized  and  lacks  money  Incentives, 
such  as  fee-for-servlce,  to  encourage  supe- 
rior performance. 

He  thinks  no  nation  could  afford  to  have 
a  single-class  medical  system,  but  he  says 
the  NHS  with  all  Its  problems  Is  essential 
for  England. 

"The  British  system,"  he  said,  "Is  too 
skewed  to  the  Utopian  concept  that  every- 
one should  have  the  best  possible  medical 
care  when  this  Is  Impossible." 

He  does  not,  however,  prefer  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  essentially  private  enterprise. 

"If  there  are  people  In  America  who  are 
being  financially  ruined  by  medical  costs," 
he  said,  "then  something  should  be  done 
about  It." 

U.S.    hospital    admission,    rate    is    highest; 
length  of  stay  lowest 

[Hospital  admissions  are  per  1,000  (Kipula- 
tlon] 

England  and  Wales: 

Hospital    admission 82 

Days     - 14.8 

Germany: 

Hospital  admission 120 

Days     19 

Sweden : 

Hospital  admission 127 

Days     12.5 

United  States: 

Hospital  admission 134 

Days     8.5 


[From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer. 

Dec  16,  1969] 

Health  Caae — ^The  European  Way:  Sweden's 

Services  to  All 

(By  Donald  C.  Drake) 

Stockholm. — Sweden  has  justifiably 
gained  an  International  reputation  for  hav- 
ing one  of  the  best  health  care  systems  in  the 
world. 

Unlike  Americans,  few  Swedes  go  'without 
needed  care  because  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
cost  Is  paid  for  by  the  government. 

The  doctors  by  and  large  are  well  trained 
and  the  hospitals  are  mostly  new  and  well 
stocked  with  modem  equipment. 

Partly  because  of  the  high  quality  of  care, 
the  Swedes  have  the  lowest  Infant  mortality 
rate  and  the  longest  life  expectancy  In  the 
world. 

Despite  all  this,  the  startling  fact  is  that 
the  combined  public  and  private  sectors  of 
Sweden  spend  less  p>er  person  for  health  care 
than  the  United  States,  with  all  of  its  prob- 
lems, gaps  In  care  and  In  infant  mortality 
rate  almost  twice  that  of  Sweden's. 

It  cost  an  average  of  only  about  $215  in 
1967  for  the  health  care  of  each  Swedish 
citizen  as  compared  to  $250  for  the  Americsui. 

Cost  of  living  differences,  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult thing  to  use  In  international  compari- 
sons, could  partly  account  for  the  difference 
but  It  does  not  explain  how  Sweden  can 
achieve  Its  Impressive  results  while  devoting 
the  same  or  a  smaller  percentage  of  its  gross 


national  product  to  health  care  than  the 
U.S. 

Looking  at  this  more  meaningful  eco- 
nomic measure,  the  U.S.  is  spending  6.7  per- 
cent of  its  GNP— that  is  6.7  percent  of  Its 
resources — on  health  care  as  compared  to 
between  five  and  six  percent  for  Sweden. 

It  Is  difficult  to  determine  the  comparative 
quality  of  care  in  the  two  countries.  Most 
experts  surveyed  In  Europe  said  that  the  top 
care  provided  in  the  U.S.  is  second  to  none 
in  the  world. 

But  the  same  experts  generally  agree  that 
the  overall  care  In  Sweden  Is  better  than  that 
provided  In  the  U.S. 

The  big  difference  Is  not  quality  but  ac- 
cessibility to  care. 

While  a  large  percentage  of  America's  30 
million  to  40  million  poor  receive  inadequate 
care  no  one  in  Sweden  goes  without  care 
because  he  is  without  funds. 

A  Swede  can  visit  a  doctor  in  his  office 
and  have  75  percent  of  the  cost  reimbursed 
by  the  government.  (Sweden  Is  currently  re- 
vamping this  system  so  that  a  patient' will 
be  required  to  pay  only  $1.35  for  each  visit.) 

If  the  i>atlent  Is  affluent,  the  doctor  may 
charge  above  government  fee  schedules  but 
the  government  payment,  geared  to  fee 
schedules  determined  by  a  lay  government 
committee,  will  fall  to  50  percent  or  less. 

With  only  a  token  payment  of  $1.40  a  day, 
which  is  covered  by  other  forms  of  social 
Insurance,  hospital  care  Is  free. 

"Virtually  all  hospital  beds  In  Sweden  are 
for  government-subsidized  care  and  no  social 
stigma  Is  attached  to  receiving  It. 

Prescription  drugs  are  also  heavily  subsi- 
dized by  the  government  and  some  chronic 
drugs  such  as  Insulin  for  diabetes  are  com- 
pletely free. 

LITTLE    POVERTY 

If  a  Swede  is  completely  destitute — few  of 
them  are  because  the  country  has  virtually 
no  poverty — the  state  will  pick  up  the  token 
payments  and  partial  charges  designed  to 
discourage  excess  use. 

Criticism,  of  a  nationalized  or  so-called 
"free"  system  in  this  country  Insist  that  such 
"generosity"  on  the  government's  part  will 
encourage  i>atlents  to  seek  unnecessary  care. 
This  doesn't  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
Swedish  experience. 

In  fact,  the  average  Swede  sees  his  doctor 
an  average  of  only  2.5  times  a  year,  almost 
half  the  U.S.  rate. 

This  is  partly  because  Swedish  doctors  and 
patients  question  the  value  of  the  annual 
routine  checkups,  considered  In  Europe  an 
American  mania,  and  Swedish  doctors  are  far 
slower  to  treat  minor  or  imagined  ailments. 

While  the  average  American  is  forever 
trudging  off  to  his  doctor  for  a  checkup  and 
a  consultation  for  this  minor  ache  or  that, 
the  Swede  perseveres  and  more  often  than 
not  survives  without  the  annual  assurance 
of  good  health  from  his  doctor  and  the  minor 
ache  dlsapi>ears  ■without  medical  interven- 
tion. 

This  low  level  of  utilization  partly  explains 
how  Sweden  can  provide  so  much  for  so 
many  with  a  budget  comparatively  smaller 
than  America's. 

It  also  suggests,  as  some  U.S.  officials  have 
already  said,  that  the  U.S.  cannot  guarantee 
a  similar  level  of  minimum  care  to  all  of  Its 
citizens  without  expanding  medical  facilities, 
staffs  and  budgets  far  beyond  present  levels 
or  denying  the  affluent  American  some  of  the 
possibly  excessive  care  he  is  currently  getting. 

HOSPITAL   rsE 

Asked  why  the  utilization  rate  was  so  low. 
Dr.  Sven  Alsen,  chief  of  the  hospital  division 
of  the  National  Board  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
said  that  Swedish  doctors  were  too  quick  to 
dispatch  difficult  cases  to  the  hospital. 

If  Dr.  Alsen  is  correct,  then  the  U.S.  has  a 
bigger  problem  on  this  score  than  Sweden 
has  because  this  country's  admission  rate  is 
even  higher  than  Sweden's. 
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Excluding    obstetric*    irases     which    would  Unlike  the  American  precttce  outside  phy-  One  study  showed  that  the  physician  utlil- 

vary    with    a    nation's   birth    rate   and    hence      slclan.s   ,tre   not    alk)wed    U)   cover   their   own  zatlon  rate  in  one  lihetto  doubled  to  sU  visits 

confuse  matters,  the  admission  rate  to  short-  patient*   in    the   hoapltal    but   must   transfer  per  year  when  a  nelghborhoixl  health  center 

term    hospltaJs    in    Sweden    is    110    per    1000      their  care   to   a  salaried   hospital    physician  waa   opened    up     indicating   to   officials    that 

population  as  compared  to  1 14  5  in  the  U  S  ^^^  ^^,^  the  poor  needed  more  care  than  the  average 

Though   It  3  true   '.hit   once  d  patient  i;oes  American    who  "aiw  his  d.ictnr  ,,ni<-  a.  c  f(.v<.o 

into   a  Swedish   hospital    hell   stay   there  .n  This    schism    between    hospital    and    non-  ^Telr        '                                                •    *  ^  '""'"■' 

the  average  50  percent  longer  than  the  Amer-  hcwpltai    doctors,    a    tradition    of    European  crisis  MEDiriNr 

lean   (12  5  days  as  compared  to  8  51,  Sweden  medicine  not  caused  by  the  Socialistic  con-  ,,,,,„,,  „                 "tuiciNt 

iiaes  almost  half  .^s  many  staff  personnel  per  cept-   ^   cxjnceras   Swedish    authorities    that  ^  ,,,.^.,!„y,^  „*'*"' ",*"y   thieved   .i   system 

oed  as  America  does  ^^"^   ""^    formulating    plans    to    perlf>di™ilv  «1"'^ »'«»!•  to  bweden  s.  Dr  English  predicted. 

Since   manpf)wer   accounts   for   70   oercent  '^^'^'e    physicians    through    h<«pltals    to    fa-  "^'^f  *^'°"  *"5  "^^^  *°""*  ^^"^^  "^  ''""^  "^*'*" 

of   *   hospitals   budget     this   results   in   sub-  mWi^zt,    them    with    new    techniques    and  '^'^'   'f   ■^   'he   backlog  of  cases   was   taken 

stantlal  savings  hopefully  equalize  the  qualify  of  cure  '-'^^f  "' 

It  costs  »80  a  dav  to  care  for  a  patient  in  ^  common  complaint  made  against  sfvlal-  ,     !^'^  medicine  Is  costly  and  a  well  orga- 

a  major  Stockholm  hospital  ^'^^   medicine  Is   that    patients  spend   hours  "'z«a  ahd  accessible  system  such  as  Sweden  .s 

At   first   this  would  not   .tppear   tc  be  =ub-  waiting  for  care  .us  though  the  clmic  patients  makes   crises   less   likely   and    hence   medic.il 

stantlally  less  than  the  coat  at  a  comparable  '"    America   dont    have    to,    and    that    thc«e  '^"^e  becomes  more  economical 

facility  in  the  US  .  but  me  i.SO  not  only  :n-  '^^^      non-emergency     complaints     go     for  >"^    tng.ish  s  comments  pointed  up  some- 

cludes'  'he    -osr    for  outpaM°nt   -tre  of  nher  months  or   years  without  care  ^nlng  said  during  an  interview  in  Stockholm 

patients     but    .ilso    the    cost    of    services    by  This  is  partly  true  in  Sweden  but  authorl-  V^^l^\   ■"^''"<^"'m   rottie.  senior  officer  of  the 

physicians,     who     are     all     salaried     by     the  ties   attribute    the   problem    u>   the  shortage  "«~^^  ow^au  uf  Sweden's  National  Board  ul 

hcKspital  of  physlclajis  and  thev  believe  the  shortcom-  "«''''/■"  •'J'd  Welfare 

HIGH  TAXES  1"!?   Will   be  relieved  when   the  extra  doctors  .       ,     impossible,  said  Dr    Tottle.  to  pull  out 

Critics  Of  the  Swedish  medical  system    .re  ^^'  °"^  °f  «»>«'  saTng  -hat  Ihirconsmre^^L'Tih  '  """''"'". 

quick  to  point  out  that  Swedes  pav  enormous  A   wait  of   two  or  three  hours   for  care  in  th^  d!.es  not         """"""«  '^^^''^  ^*'^  '»"'> 

taxes     This    is    quite    true     Sweden    has    the  *  Swedish  hospital  is  not  unusual  and  ho«-  Elimination  of  n,-,v»rri.  „.,,» 

highest  -axes  in  the  world  pltallzed   patients  mav   be  deUUned   for  sev-  fo<S''"' o*''°"     L^  "  L^        "  ""VJ^"'  ^"" 

Taxation    in    1967   equaled    40  9   percent   of  ^^1  days  .iS   they  .ire  slowly  routed  through  c^s,d7redThe^-h    -.,--       "T".    .   "°'    '"^ 

Sweden  s  ^rcss  nati..nal  produc-  as  compared  ^hls  test  ,>r  that  probably  do  mor^;     tTh          u,     "'    'k  *°"''^ 

to  28  J  per  etTt-n  the  U  3  The  waiting  time  for  nonemergency  oper-  slnglfoubUc^eauL  mel  ?       ^^^  ^^"  ""■ 

The  STvedl.'flr equivalent  of  an  »8000-a-year  atlons   la   about   three   months   (It's   three   to  BecaTwi.  rho  t:  >;    ,     k   k,    L^^-      ^ 

min  pays    t   whopping  48  percen-   of   .us\n-  "ve   weeks    in    Philadelphia.    ,u,d    It    is    true  so^nll   oro^ram^  t  tef          h     7f "  '" ''*'    " 

come  in  taxes  as  compared  to  only  '29  ..er^ent  that    some    patients    have    been    wilting    for  because    the    U  S    ha/su^h   a   llr  J''!^'-er'] 

for  the  Phil.idelphlan  but  the  health  svste:n  years.  oonuUtinn     »n^)li,h                   ^.^ 

But   these   are   mainly   patients   who  want  To^.:^:iTn.   ms'tltut^rwo'uTreslaMlv'b: 

Sweden  provides  more  six-lal  services  than  cosmetic  surgery  or  the  correction  of  minor  more  costly   than  Sweden'          "'=>-«^^»-">    '->«; 

any  other  country  in  the  world   C  allege  edu-  orthopedic  problems  j^  j^^  j*                 .            ^ 

canori   is   free  as  well   as  all   other  levels  of  AU    t«kl     Sweden    ha.s    a    waning    list    of  of   social   services   would'^probab  rreluU 'm 

schooling    The  country  s  unemployment  in-  80.000  patients  that  would  take  two  months  not   only   economic    but   human   Jvmj.    Z. 

surance   and    family    and   child   wellarc    pro-  to  dispose  of  but  low  priority  cases  may   be  well.                                                           o">iugs    as 

grams  are  among  the  most  generous  and  the  repeatedly  shoved  to  the  bottom  ,ls  new  more 

national    pension    plan    provides    the   elderly  serious    ca^es    .irlse     .iccounting    for    a    wait  fpends   more  on   health,   care   than   any 

with   an   income   equal    to   two-thirds  of   the  of  a  year  or  more  in  a  handful  of  situations  tiarion.  1968 

inojme   earned   during   his    15   highest    paid  One  of  the  main  reasons  medical  assocla-  I  Government   sponsored   program   only| 

years.  tlons   m    tWs   country    oppoee    government-  per  capita  cost 

In   f.ict.   the  health   program   .accounts  for  oontroUed  or  supervised  medicine  is  that  they  Eneland    mn    w«1p« 

only  '20  percent  of  taxation,  falling  consider-  are    afraid    the    bureaucrats    will    not    only      fiermanv            '^^^S"--- --- *67 

ably  below  -he  .imount  spent  on  pensions  lower  medlc;il  standards  but  also  lower  phy-      Sweden        " ""      '^ 

Though   proponents   of   nationalized   med-  slcians'  incomee                                                               nnit/.H   ^j'Tfir ^*° 

Icine  would  like  -o  think  that  Sweden  has  ,i  >.>iiii.ea  a.ates gg 

perfect  plan,  the  system  has  Its  problems  ^^^  scHCoruis  percentage  of  national  resources 

With   30   percent    fewer   doctors   on   a   per  Again,  the  Swedish  experience  doesn't  bear  England  and  Wales                                          4   - 

capita  basis  than  the  U  S    the  Swedish  doctor  this  out.                                                                             tiermany ]          " "        - 

doesn't  spend  much  time  with  each  patient  Even  though  a  lav  government  com.mlttee      Svi-eden    -   '^ 

.A  flve-minute  visit  with  the  doctor  Is  about  ^ts  fee  schedule*,  the  income  of  a  Swedish  United   States                                                       «   - 

par  for  the  course  though  one  hospital  doc-  doctor  Is  comparable  to  that  of  an  American  ^ 

tor  said  he  .nas  only  three  minutes  tor  pa-  physician  Private    and    public    sectors    combined, 

tient^  I  he  sees  luO  a  day  1   though  he  >oends  .A  Swedish  doctor  makes  an  average  of  $25-  *250 

a  leisurely  five  minutes  with  those  he  ..s  see-  000    which  is  30  percent  less  than  the  Amer-                                              

ing  for  the  first  time  lean    doctor    doee,    but    t.hen    Sweden  s    per  I  ^ '"om    the    Philadelphia   Inquirer,    Dec.    17. 

AVERAGE  times  Capita  income  is  25  percent  less   than  that  \969\ 

A  survey  by  the  medical  Journal  Medical  °[  '^^  ^„,Z  T"  P^'!'^,"^''*"  ■'^.  ^^''^'^^  ^^O'  """"  Care-^The  Evropean  Way    CIerjm.nv 

Economics  l.ndlcates  that  the  average  .^eri-  ^^^if^i^HV  f.       '"'"^     ^'  ^^"'^''''^'^^  '«  ^^^  ^^"  "^'^^  -^^'^"^ 

can  OP  spends   15  minutes  on  the  first  'islt  ••^mf"^^"  ac«ior  s.  ,  By  Donald  Drake) 

and   10  minutes  for  revisits  .vs  compared  to  ,    ]?^  ^*f* '^^   system's   principle  weakne.ss  Bonn.   -Officials  of  the  American  MedicU 

-spe.;lallst.s    such    as    internists    who    take    25  *  that  it  lacki  incentives  to  encourage  doc-  Association     like     to    give     speeches     telll-ic 

minutes  on  a  first  visit  and   15  minutes  for  '°^*  ^O'*  patienu  to  make  the  most  efficient  .Amerlcixns  how  lucky  thev  are  bee-. use  thev 

revisits  "**  of  manpower  and  facilities  don't  have  horrible  lociuL^r medicine  1  ke 

The  nationalized  system  Is  not  completely  aweden.     for     instance.     ha.s     more     than  the  British  do. 

to  blame  for  the  doctor  shortage  bur,  in  fact,  enough  hospital  beds  and  the  doctor  doesn't  The  Implication  of  what  they  sav  Is  thu 

can  '.ake  credit  for  reacting  to  the  problem  ^*^'e  ^o  worry  about  whether  the  state-sub-  either  a  country  h.i8  American-stv'e  prr  ate 

so  swiftly  sldlzed  patient  can  alTord  care  so  he  is  under  buslnes.smen— dVjctors.    or    It    has"  cocUlized 

About  five  years  ago.  a  government  com-  ""^  pressure  to  move  the  f>aiient  out  quickly  medicine, 

ml-sslon  decided  that  twice  ;is  many  doctors  Hence,   Sweden    has   an   average   length   of  For  some  Inexplicible  reason    no  one  ever 

were  needed  and  the  current  active  physician  s^^V  that  U  50  percent  longer  than  America  s  says   anything  about    the   way   they   nractl-e 

population   of   8500    win    be   doubled   during  *"''  the  Swedish  officials  aren't  at  all  happy  medicine  In  Oermanv 

the  next  decade  about  the  extravagance  Qerm.an  medicine  is  ..n  Intriguing  system 

Since   It   controls   medical   education,   the  Still,  the  overall  utilization  rate  for  all  fa-  with  two  highly  organized  forces— one  renre 

government  had  little  trouble  in  getting  the  clUtles   and    personnel    m   Sweden   on   a   per  sentlng  the  doctor  and  the  other  represent" 

added  m-in-^wer    unlike  the  US.  which  has  capita  basis  Is  below  that  found  in  the  US  ing    the   patient     .md    the    government    lets 

been  trying  for  vears  to  persuade  the  medl-  Dr     Joseph    T     English,    administrator    of  "hly  as  an  overseer  laving  down  ,1  few  Impor- 

cal    schoijls    to    graduate    more   doctors     But  the  US    Health  Services  and  Mental   Health  tant  ground  rules 

the  number  of  physicians  h.is  increased   by  Administration,  puts  much  of  the  blame  for  Most    Germans   believe   theirs   is    the    best 

only  30  percent  during  the  last  decade  the  higher  US   utilization  on  poor  organl-^a-  health  system  In  the  world 

A  pnnclpu.:  c:.mplalnt  by  Swedish  author-  tion  of  medical  services  and  the  large  pov-  .Non-Germans  mi^t  t  Hi..r,nf»  tv,i-    y,,,  ,v,.„. 

Itles  is  that  their  system  Is  t.x.  strongly  on-  erty  population  can'^  denv  Th^^  ,t  »  thl    X     /           ,          ? 

.  ^    .           .,_...,          ..                            .  ,  ,     ,  cant  aen>  that  Its  the  oldest  form  of  auasl- 

ented    toward    hospital    medicine,    so    much  It's   been   roughly   estlm.ued    that   20   per-  socialized  medicine    lutvlnc  been  started  un- 

80    that    some   experts   believe    that    hospital  cent  of  .Americans,  mostly  the  poor  ones,  get  der  Bismarck  In  1884   nor  ran  thev  denv  th  it 

physicians    are    superior    to    those    on    the  Inadequate  medical  service  even  though  they  it  has  preserved  the  Qerman  physician's  in 

°"^'""'  ""^^  '^  '"^'■'  dependence  on  a  continent  thathas  become 
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dominated  by  fully  socialistic  medical  sys- 
tems. 

EIGHTT-nVE    percent    COVERED 

At  first  sight  Germany  appears  to  be  a 
medical  Utopia  where  both  patient  and  doc- 
tor iire  doing  very  well. 

More  than  85  percent  of  the  population  Is 
covered  by  state-supervised  Insurance  com- 
panies that  not  only  finance  hospitalization 
but  also  all  care  given  by  doctors  In  their 
offices  or  during  house  calls,  which  American 
Insurance  firms  rarely  do 

The  patient  can  choose  any  doctor  he 
wants — the  hallowed  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship the  AMA  Is  always  talking  about  Is  thus 
preserved — though  the  patient  must  accept 
whatever  doctor   he   gets  once   hospitalized. 

The  most  a  patient  has  to  pay  for  a  pre- 
scription Is  68  cents:  the  insurance  company 
picks  up  the  rest 

And  there  Is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
visits  a  patient  may  make  to  his  doctor  nor 
the  time  he  may  spend  In  the  hospital. 

In  short,  when  Insured  patients  get  sick 
their  doctor- patient  relationship  Is  never 
stained  by  the  exchange  of  bills  or  money. 

It's  all  handled  by  the  system  and  the  doc- 
tor can  concentrate  on  medicine  and  the 
patient  lias  only  to  worry  about  getting  well. 

CHECKS.     BALANCES 

All  money  matters  for  the  doctor  are  taken 
care  of  by  government-required  groups  called 
the  K'Vs — panels  of  doctors — which  negotiate 
finances  with  the  insurance  companies. 

The  doctor  merely  checks  off  the  services 
he  performed  and  kv  gets  the  money  and 
sends  It  to  him.  Thus  another  hallowed  prin- 
ciple of  the  AMA — fee  for  service — ^Is  pre- 
served and  presumably  the  doctor  has  a  fi- 
nancial Incentive  to  do  a  complete  Job. 

Interwoven  Into  this  system  Is  a  variety 
of  checks  and  balances  to  discourage  doc- 
tors from  taking  advantage  of  the  system, 
guarantee  patients  a  minimum  level  of  care 
that  Is  quite  high  and  help  keep  costs  down, 
though  not  very  effectively. 

Big  Brother  In  this  case  is  the  government, 
which  plays  a  limited  but  significant  role 
in  the  system. 

The  government  sets: 

— The  minimum  coverage  that  the  Insur- 
ance companies  must  provide  to  all  sub- 
scribers. 

— The  maximum  amount  of  premiums  that 
the  companies  may  collect  from  citizens. 

—The  fees  doctors  may  charge. 

This  centralized  control  has  helped  enable 
Germany  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  Its  health 
services  to  the  equivalent  of  5  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  as  compared  to  6.7 
In  the  U.S. 

By  Indirectly  setting  doctors'  fees  and  by 
directly  limiting  Insurance  premiums,  the 
government,  in  effect,  is  telling  the  medical 
community  how  much  the  German  society 
is  willing  to  devote  to  health  care. 

RATES     SET 

The  control  Isn't  completely  effective — 
Just  as  in  every  other  country,  medical  costs 
In  Germany  ,ire  increasing  along  with  the 
development  of  costly  medical  advances — 
but  there  Is  some  control 

There  Is  none  In  the  U.S. 

The  most  an  Insurance  compmny  can 
charge  a  subscriber  under  current  regula- 
tions is  11  percent  of  hi.s  salary  Charges  vary 
between  8  and  11  percent. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  medi- 
cally indigent  whose  care  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  other  subscribers  or  the  state, 
the  government  requires  all  persons  who 
make  under  900  marks  a  month  ($268)  to 
buy  Insurance  and  their  employers  to  pay 
half  of  the  premiums. 

Persons  who  make  over  this  figure  may 
Join  voluntarily  but  must  pay  the  total 
1  ost  Tlie  l-.ealth  plan  must  be  desirable  since 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  population  buys 
the  Insurance  though  more  than  half  of 
them  don't  have  to. 


The  premium  pays  not  only  for  the  sub- 
scriber's own  care  but  also  partially  sub- 
sidizes the  care  of  retired  persons  and  those 
who  are  not  working,  In  addition  to  the  care 
for  all  members  of  his  family. 

SICK     ARE     paid 

A  significant  (>ortlon  of  the  money  also  in- 
sures a  worker  for  up  to  six  weeks  for  wages 
lost  during  illness. 

This  Is  such  a  costly  feature  of  the  program 
that  the  government  will  be  able  to  drop  the 
maximum  premium  charge  to  8  percent  start- 
ing Jan.  1  when  all  employers  will  be  required 
to  provide  wages  for  the  sick. 

Considering  that  the  average  American  de- 
votes about  7  percent  of  his  family  budget  to 
health  care  plus  another  l  percent  for  Fed- 
eral and  local  taxes  that  finance  public  health 
programs,  the  high-paid  German  citizen  Isn't 
spending  much  more  than  the  American  and 
the  lower-paid  German  Is  spending  much 
less,  since  half  the  cost  of  insurance  is  paid 
for  by  his  employer. 

If  there  were  no  controls  of  fees  and  Insur- 
ance premiums  under  such  a  system,  medical 
inflation  would  be  excessive. 

Pee  schedules  are  determined  by  a  com- 
mission representing  the  doctors,  insurance 
companies,  government  and  other  interested 
parties. 

In  typically  exhaustive  Prussian  fashion, 
the  schedules  cover  1500  different  procedures, 
everything  from  the  amount  a  doctor  can 
charge  for  mileage  on  a  house  call  to  the  cost 
of  an  injection. 

For  Instance,  a  doctor  gets  $1.63  for  an 
office  visit,  another  $1,06  If  he  gives  an  injec- 
tion during  the  visit  plus  an  additional  $1.90 
if  he  gives  advice  on  what  the  patient  should 
do. 

LESS     HOURS 

Doctors  can  legally  vary  charges  by  as  much 
as  600  percent,  depending  on  the  patient's  af- 
fluence and  the  doctor's  experience  and  pres- 
tige, but  with  insured  patients  the  variations 
run  between  10  percent  below  fees  (for  the 
poorer  patients)  to  about  30  percent  above 
for  the  more  affluent. 

With  such  modest  fees,  it  would  seem  that 
a  German  doctor  couldn't  make  much,  but  he 
does  about  as  well  as  the  average  American 
physician  and  he  doesn't  work  as  long 
either — about  50  hours  a  week  as  compared  to 
the  American  60-hour  average. 

Seeing  30  patients  a  day  in  his  office  and 
10  on  house  calls,  the  average  general  prac- 
titioner takes  home  about  63,000  marks, 
which  equals  less  than  $16,000  but  the  buying 
power  Is  worth  more  than  $30,000  In  Ger- 
many. 

With  the  exception  of  Kerr  Professor  in  the 
hospital — and  there  is  only  one  per  depart- 
ment— the  hospital  doctor  doesn't  do  any- 
where near  as  well. 

He  makes  the  equivalent  of  $6000  a  year, 
which  explains  why  there  is  a  fast  turnover 
of  Junior  people  who  leave  when  they  realize 
It's  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  get  the 
coveted  post  of  chief  of  department  who  can 
make  additional  money  by  charging  fees  for 
private  patients. 

SELF-POLICING 

Outside  the  hospital,  doctors  could  reap  a 
huge  profit  by  exaggerating  claims,  taking  a 
bigger  percentage  surcharge  than  they  are  en- 
titled to  or  by  requiring  unnecessary  office 
visits : 

"Take  this  pill  and  come  back  in  three  days 
to  see  how  you  are  doing." 

But  the  doctors'  organizations  act  as  a 
fairly  efficient  policing  agency  in  this  regard 
because  they  have  a  vested  Interest.  They  are 
dealing  -with  the  government-limited  money 
that  an  insurance  company  has  and  if  one 
doctor  takes  more  than  his  share,  the  other 
doctors  in  the  group  will  suffer. 

Automatic  reviews  are  made  of  all  produres 
that  app>ear  excessive  or  multiple  office  visits 
for  mild  complaints  and  the  doctors'  organi- 


zations are  not  above  calling  In  a  member  to 
find  out  the  reasons   for  irregularities. 

The  situation  is  not  so  good  with  the  Ger- 
man hospitals,  which  are  suffering  from  a 
price-control  hangover  from  the  war. 

The  hospitals  don't  get  paid  enough  on  a 
per-diem  basis  for  the  care  they  provide. 
They  solve  this  problem  wastefuUy  by  keep- 
ing the  patient  in  the  hospital  longer  than 
is  needed. 

LONGER    STAYS 

To  one  outside  the  medical  fraternity  this 
might  not  make  sense,  but  It  does  because  a 
hospital  loses  money  during  the  initial  days 
of  a  patient's  stay  when  costly  tests  and 
procedures  are  being  done  and  makes  money 
later  on  when  the  patient  is  virtually  noth- 
ing more  than  a  hotel  guest. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  stuffy  German  med- 
ical tradition,  the  average  length  of  stay  is 
ridiculously  high — more  than  twice  that  of 
an  American  hospital. 

The  average  length  of  stay  In  a  short-term, 
general  hospital  Is  more  than  19  days  as  com- 
pared to  8.5  in  the  U.S.  A  German  maternity 
case  stays  In  an  average  of  nine  days. 

Some  in  the  system  claim  that  German 
doctors  feel  the  extra  time  is  necessary  for 
good  medicine,  but  most  of  the  newer  physi- 
cians believe  that  the  lengthy  stays  have  no 
medical  Justification. 

Another  shortcoming  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
hibition that  tradition  and  non-hospital  doc- 
tors have  forced  onto  the  system  preventing 
hospitals  from  having  out-patient  clinics. 

I  The  only  exceptions  are  the  teaching  hos- 
pitals that  may  have  clinics  for  educational 
purposes.) 

WASTE    CHARGED 

As  a  result  of  this  ban,  patients  who  re- 
quire more  care  than  a  non-hospital  physi- 
cian can  provide  must  be  hospitalized"  In 
costly  facilities  even  though  they  could  be 
treated  on  a  more  economical  out-patient 
basis. 

Critics  of  the  system  claim  that  because  of 
this  and  the  fact  that  patients  aren't  re- 
quired to  pay  anything  vi-hen  they  visit  a 
doctor  that  the  system  is  being  wastefully 
used. 

This  may  be  true  for  hospitals  but  it  isn't 
borne  out  elsewhere. 

Germans  see  their  doctors  an  average  of 
only  three  times  a  year,  -which  is  just  a  little 
above  the  2.5  average  in  Sweden,  where 
patients  must  pay  25  percent,  and  4.5  in  the 
U.S.,  where  they  pay  everything.  The  hos- 
pitalization rate  is  also  slightly  below  the 
U.S.  average. 

Even  though  Germans  see  their  doctors  less 
than  Americans  and  even  though  the  Ger- 
man doctor  patient  ratio  of  1.6  per  1000  is 
equivalent  to  the  U.S.  ratio.  German  physi- 
cians tend  to  rush  patients  through. 

And  a  one-hour  to  two-hour  wait  for  the 
swift  service  isn't  uncommon  either,  prompt- 
ing 10  to  15  percent  of  the  population  to  buv 
extra  private  insurance. 

German  doctors  insist  that  such  insurance 
doesn't  guarantee  better  medical  treatment 
but  only  more  of  the  amenities  such  as  bet- 
ter hospital  rooms,  a  choice  of  hospital  doc- 
tors and  appointments  in  the  doctor's  office 
to  avoid  long  waits. 

TOO  FEW  BEDS 

Germany  has  a  shortage  of  hospital  beds, 
unlike  Sweden,  which  has  too  many,  but 
most  of  them  are  well-equipped. 

Germany  has  only  five  heart  centers  ca- 
pable of  performing  an  average  of  3000  open 
heart  operations  a  year  when  there  is  a  need 
for  12.000. 

As  a  result.  9000  patients  either  die  or,  if 
they  have  enough  money,  go  to  America  and 
pay  for  the  care  out  of  their  own  pocket. 

Germans  blame  the  shortage  of  heart  cen- 
ters on  the  lag  of  development  because  of 
World  War  II  and  not  on  their  quasi-social- 
ized system  of  medicine. 

Germany  also  has  a  shortage  of  general 
practitioners,  being  victims  of  a  trend   to- 
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wards  specialization  that  has  taken  over 
health  care  in  Oertnany  as  well  as  the  US 
and  many  other  countrle« 

Sticking  to  old-fashioned  teaching  meth- 
ods where  the  student  is  a  slave  who  must 
not  contradict  the  great  Herr  Professor 
Oerman  medical  education  leaves  a  lot  to  be 
desired 

Aware  of  the  problem,  about  28  percent  of 
the  schools  have  adopted  U  3.  methods  and 
students  are  doing  '.ess  work  in  the  classroom 
and  more  work  at  the  bedside 

To  sum  It  up  then.  Germany  seems  to  have 
ft  strong  and  efTei-tlve  system  that  oftlcUls 
in  this  country  should  And  worthy  of  study, 
especially  If  they  want  to  avoid  a  completely 
socialistic  system  sucii  as  exists  In  Great 
Britain. 

MITCH  TO  OTUDY 

Doctors  have  retained  much  of  rhelr  in- 
flependence  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
'if  government-required  professional  urga- 
nlzatlons  "hat  stronglv  represent  members  '.n 
dealings  with  the  insurance  system 

The  principle  of  fee-for-servlce  and  the 
doctor-patient  relationship  have  been  pre- 
-.erved.  allowing  patients  to  choose  thetr 
doctors 

No  patient  need  worrv  about  the  'hreat 
of  personal  b,aakruptcy  as  a  result  ^'f  illness 
and  all _i)ersc(Q^_  are  <Uitranteed  a  high  level 
if  minimum  rare 

Furthermore.  *he  base  for  the  support  of 
the  system  is  much  wider  than  In  this  coun- 
try with  vlrru.^Uy  lU  persons  contributing 
to  Its  maintenance  through  comprehensive 
Insurance  schemea 

In  considering  adoption  of  various  aspects 
of  the  German  system,  U  S  officials  and 
medical  leaders  would  be  wise  to  avoid  the 
Oerman  mistakes  such  as 

The  separation  of  nonhospttal  doctors  from 
the  hospital  and  centers  of  learning 

The  excessive  use  of  hospitals  with  un- 
necessarily long  stays 

And  ajo.  educational  system  that  stifles 
initiative  and  experimentation  by  new  doc- 
tors 

It  Is  also  important  that  any  new  scheme 
the  US  considers  not  destroy  many  of  the 
strong  points  In  .America's  existing  system 

No  other  country  has  rteveloped  group  prac- 
tice to  the  same  extent  as  the  U  S  and  many 
Europeans  feel  as  do  US.  leaders,  'hat  group 
practice  is  an  effective  way  to  provide  top- 
notch  care  at  the  least  expense 

fProm    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer.    Dec     18. 

19661 
Health     Caab- — The     Et-aopEAN     Wat:     US 
.System  Ncids  Reforms  to  Ctt  Costs   and 
Bring  Sehvict  to  .\ll 

By  Donald  C    Drake) 

Something  is  'errlbly  wrong  with  American 
medicine 

The  United  State*  is  spending  more  for 
health  than  countries  with  national  or  .sn- 
nallzed  programs,  yet  20  !>erce>nt  of  *he 
.\merican  popixlation  gLies  without  adequate 
care 

Some  changes  must  be  made,  but  they 
must  be  made  with  rare 

National  health  Insurance,  which  Is  being 
considered  In  Washington  at  this  moment. 
Is  not  bv  I'self  the  answer 

Ii's  not  merely  a  matter  of  finding?  new 
ways  ti  fund  the  heaJth  Industry  More  !m- 
:K_irtant  Is  to  find  better  wavs  to  operate  It 

The  important  question  the  legislators  and 
decision  makers  must  answer  Is: 

How  can  Turope  do  so  .^luch  more  with  9o 
much   le&s' 

The  answers  are  not  simple  but  a  study  of 
the  systems  in  Germany.  Sweden  and  Iftig- 
'.ar.d  reveal  two  striking  things. 

EJurufieans  seek  health  care  leaa  often  than 
-Americans 

And  the  .\merlcan  sy-stem  seems  qiucker 
to  undertake  me«aure»  that   hav»  not   been 


conclusively  proved  -m  an  economic  or  medi- 
cal bas:^ 

(Jirganlzed  medicine  'ells  us  Uiat  national 
systema  encourage  wasteful  usage 

The  evidence  if  anything,  suggests  that 
doctf>rs  with  a  priflt  motive  will  promote 
more  osage  than  dintors  whijse  jiatlents  get 
so-called  '  free"  .-are 

Patients  in  Germany.  Sweden,  and  Eng- 
land see  tfu-lr  docUirs  less  often  and  are  hos- 
pitalized less  frequently  tfian  Americans. 

CAUrORNU    KLAN 

This  fact  could  be  attributed  to  dlfferencaa 
.n  nauons  rather  than  cllfTerences  In  medical 
svstema  until  the  .statistics  of  vhe  highly 
re8f>ected  Kaiser- Permanente  Health  Plan  In 
.N'urthern   C"allfurn!a  are  considered 

c\impare<i  to  .Americana  throughout  the 
nation  using  the  traditional  system,  Kaiser 
i>atlents  visit  tJielr  dij<'tor8  20  percent  leas 
often,  stay  m  the  hcjspital  32  percent  leas  and 
are  almost  half  as  likely  to  be  hoepl tallied  In 
t.^e  first  place 

Ttie  big  difference  between  the  Kaiser  plan 
and  Blue  -Shield  and  Blue  Cro^  is  that  the 
doctor  ivaa  no  rinancial  Interests  In  extra 
visits  or  iiospital  3ta\s 

In  fact,  since  the  Kaiser  doctors  are 
salaried  and  receive  a  share  of  the  profits 
at  the  end  jf  the  year,  the  Incentive  Is  to 
practice  fN'on.jmloal  medicine 

.Many  persons  angered  by  the  hi^h  income 
of  doctors  In  the  US  hold  the  simplistic 
view  that  health  care  costs  could  be  held 
down  by  simply  reducing  physicians'  Incomes 

This   would  have  only  a  minor  effect 

If  the  income  of  the  nations  280.000  phy- 
5;cian3  was  cut  by  more  than  half  to  a  ridi- 
culously low  H7.0OO  annually  — a  foolish 
move  that  could  destroy  .American  medi- 
cine— the  national  expenditure  for  health 
care  would  be  cut  by  a  paltry  eight-tenths 
of   1   percent. 

USKO    MOaX    UITKN 

More  efficient  utilization  of  piersonnel. 
equipment  and  facilities  would  also  prob- 
ably have  only  a  small  effect 

There  is  little  evidence  that  medicine  prac- 
ticed in  Europe  Is  siny  more  efficient  In  fact, 
there  are  indications  that  United  States  med- 
;cine  Is  even  more  efficient,  especially  with 
prepaid  group  practices  such  as  Kalser- 
Permanente 

The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  utilization. 
.American  doctors  require  more  office  visits, 
make  more  attempts  at  preventive  medicine 
and  undertake  more  therapy  'h-in  European 
doctors  do  for  their  patients 

Cynics  may  say  that  doctors  here  do  this 
for  profit 

Undoubtedly  some  do  But  most  of  them 
probably  Just  don't  tx)ther  to  think  in  terms 
of  whether  a  given  procedure  is  cost  effec- 
tive— that  Is,  whether  the  cost  to  society  for 
doing  the  work  produces  ;-ufficiently  effec- 
tive results  to  Justify  it  economically 

A  doctor  may  make  an  extra  $10  or  H5  if 
he  requires  a  second  visit,  but  if  he  orders 
unnecessary  costly  drugs,  examinations  or 
hospitalization,  the  costs  to  the  patient  and 
.society  are  multiplied  many  times 

Cost  effectiveness,  however.  ;s  more  prop- 
erly a  matter  to  be  considered  by  adminis- 
trators and  government  officials  than  by 
doctors,  especially  if  a  national  form  of 
medical  care  supported  by  tax  dollars  is 
set  up. 

13  rr  worth   rr? 
Priorities   must   be   set   so   that   a   limited 
amount  of  money  can  be  spent  most  effec- 
tively. 

Officials  cannot  delude  themselves  Into 
'hmklng  that  medical  automation  will  -spare 
them  from  the  distasteful  task  of  .<etting 
these  priorities  by  making  care  so  cheap  that 
society  cm  do  everything  medliMlly  poeelble 
for  everyone 

Everything  that  is  medically  possible  Is  not 
necessarily  economically  Justifiable 


Take  the  controversial  question  of  routine 
physical  examinations  or  medical  screens, 
which  are  commonly  done  In  America  but  In- 
frequently In  European  countries 

Take  Just  one  procedure — slgmoldoscoplc 
examinations  to  detect  rectal  cancer  before 
symptoms  appear 

The  American  Cancer  Society  and  proc- 
tologists believe  that  routine  examinations 
should  be  performed  to  improve  the  survival 
rate  for  cancer  victims. 

Taken  by  itself,  this  seems  to  be  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  thing  to  do  and.  should 
uur  government  adopt  a  national  health  sys- 
tem, many  specialists  would  undoubtedly 
insist  that  slgmoldoscoplc  examinations  be 
given   to  all  people  over  46. 

Some  specialists  charge  as  high  as  $25  for 
the  exam,  though  the  cost  could  t>e  brought 
down  to  $6  If  It  were  done  widely.  But  even 
at  this   price   Is   It  cost  effective? 

V.ALUES    NBESED 

If  the  exams  were  given  annually  as  recom- 
mended, and  for  as  little  as  $6.  It  would  cost 
the  American  society  $435  million  a  year  or 
about  $475,000  for  each  of  the  920  lives  the 
screen  would  save 

If  -society  had  only  $475,000,  wouldn't  more 
lives  be  saved,  more  Illness  avoided  or  cured 
If  the  money  were  spent  elsewhere,  say  for 
prenatal  care  or  Pap  smears  to  detect  cer- 
vical cancer? 

If  routine  $4  Pap  smears  were  given  to  the 
65  million  women  who  should  get  them.  It 
would  cost  .society  $260  million  a  vear.  but 
as  many  as  12.000  lives  could  be  saved  that 
would  be  li>st  otherwise  This  would  come  to 
an  average  of  $21,600  for  each  life. 

Put  in  other  terms,  society  could  save  22 
times  as  many  lives  by  spending  its  limited 
funds  on  Pap  screens  as  it  could  by  spending 
the  same  amount  on  the  more  costly  slg- 
moldoscoplc testa  with  a  proper  yield  of 
treatable  pKJSitive  cases. 

It  would  be  nice  to  save  all  the  lives  but 
medical  funds  are  limited,  no  matter  how 
rich  the  nation,  and  distasteful  prlorlUes 
must  be  set. 

Interestingly,  European  countries  encour- 
age Pap  smears,  but  not  slgmoldoscoplc  ex- 
aminations. 

This  Is  not  to  discount  the  value  of  slg- 
moldoscoplc examlnaUons.  They  certainly 
should  be  done  the  minute  symptoms  ap- 
pear, and  health-conscious  persons  who 
would  rather  spend  their  own  money  for  care 
or  prevention  rather  than  on  other  things 
like  boats  or  European  vacations  certainly 
should  be  free  to  have  them. 

TSSTS    AZmCD 

Perhaps  a  U.S.  health  program  could  af- 
ford routine  screening  and  sigmoidoscopy, 
which  Is  given  here  only  to  Illustrate  the 
point  that  cost  accounting  of  medical  work 
can  have  value,  but  somewhere  choices  will 
have  to  be  made. 

Sigmoidoscopy  Is  only  one  example. 

Medical  costs  are  probably  being  pushed 
tip  a  lot  more  than  authorities  realize  by  pro- 
cedures, rests,  operauons  and  other  treat- 
ments that  not  only  have  not  been  proved 
cost  effective  but  are  even  questioned  on 
medical  grounds. 

The  medical  literature  is  filled  with  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  promoted  by  sincere 
physicians  blinded  by  their  own  enthusiasm 
only  to  have  the  work  belatedly  disapproved 
many  years  and  many  millions  of  dollars 
later 

The  once-popular  and  now -discredited 
•onsillectomy.  which  today  Is  done  In  only 
extreme  cases.   Is  a   notorious  example 

Scientific  glory  lies  in  finding  new  tests 
ind  therapies,  not  in  disproving  old  ones. 
There  is  too  Ufle  glory  attached  to  dls- 
pi^tchlng  vinworthy  medical  procedures  to 
'he  therapeutic  graveyard.  .And  so  society 
Is  burdened  with  costly  medical  fads  that 
persist  With  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mis- 
guided practitioner. 
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Today,  a  doctor  with  enough  Institutional 
pull  can,  for  Instance.  In  a  few  hours,  boost 
society's  medical  bill  by  $25,000  to  $50,000 
by  simply  performing  a  heart  transplant 
operation. 

TWO-CLASS    SYSTEM 

This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  and  dra- 
mauc  exsjnple.  More  Important  are  the  less 
costly  procedures  of  a  similar  questionable 
nature  that  cumulatively  add  billions  to  the 
hnancial  burden  of  the  system. 

Years  ago  medical  science  was  so  rudi- 
mentary that  nothing  the  physician  did 
would  greatly  affect  a  nation's  economy,  but 
now  the  situation  has  reached,  or  will  soon 
reach,  the  point  where  some  control  must 
be  applied.  If  not  by  the  profession  then  by 
the  government. 

If  the  control  is  achieved  by  limiting  the 
coverage  of  a  national  system  to  only  those 
procedures  that  have  been  proven  medically 
and  economically  Justifiable,  then  the  nation 
will  have  a  two-class  medical  system— pub- 
lic and  private. 

A  system  that  promises  everything  to 
everyone  would  strain  an  already  burdened 
system  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  nation's  leaders  must  determine  the 
need  and  the  resources  available  to  meet  that 
need  and  then  tailor  the  program  within 
those  bounds 

If  existing  resources  are  unable  to  provide 
an  adequate  program,  then  a  limited  pro- 
gram should  be  started  while  facilities, 
-chools.  equipment  and  personnel  are  in- 
crea.sed  to  provide  a  more  ambitious  program 
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In  the  future 

GUISES    NEEDED 

It  fhould  not  be  for  only  the  providers  of 
health  care  to  decide,  as  they  do  now,  what 
level  Will  be  offered  Rather,  a  consensus 
among  the  professional,  the  recipients  who 
will  pay  for  the  care,  and  the  government  Is 
needed. 

The  question  of  whether  the  program 
-should  be  essentially  public  or  private  could 
be  argued  effectively  either  vi-ay.  but  It  does 
seem  essential  for  the  government  to  play 
a  central  role,  setting  guidelines  and  basic 
requirements  as  It  does  In  Germany. 

What,  then,  should  an  Ideal  national  health 
system  involve?  Here  are  suggestions  for  a 
system: 

1  Everyone  should  be  required  to  support 
It,  either  by  paying  premiums  to  govern- 
ment-regulated private  insurance  companies. 
as  the  Germans  do.  or  by  paying  taxes  as  the 
English  and  Swedes  do. 

It  Is  foolish  to  require  Americans  to  sup- 
port a  health  system  at  the  time  when  they 
are  least  able  to  by  forcing  them  to  pay  for 
It  only  when  they  are  sick  and  out  of  work 
Frequently  they  can't,  and  the  burden  falls 
to  the  government  or  hospitals  and  their  pri- 
vate patients. 

2.  Coverage  must  not  favor  one  aspect  of 
care— as  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  do  by 
paying  primarily  for  hospital  care— but 
rather  Incentives  should  be  built  In  to  en- 
courage the  most  economical  way  of  doing 
necessary  Jobs.  This  would  mean  that  with 
economic  delivery  methods  such  as  prepaid 
eroup  practice,  regional  planning  and  exten- 
-slve  use  of  paramedical  personnel  and  auto- 
mation. 

3.  The  AMA  Is  probably  right  In  saying 
that  the  fee-for-servlce  concept  should  be 
presen-ed,  but  not  necessarily  In  the  un- 
limited way  It  would  like. 

Physicians  In  Great  Britain,  where  there 
Is  no  fee  for  service,  generally  agree  that  the 
-system  encourages  shoddy  medicine  because 
British  general  practitioners  receive  a  single 
fee  for  a  patient  each  year  regardless  of  how 
much  they  do  for  him. 

The  general  fee-for-servlce  concept  could 
be  indirectly  preserved  with  plans  similar 
to  Kalser-Permanente.  where  the  doctors  are 
salaried  but  receive  a  percentage  of  the  prof- 
its at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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4.  The  patient  should  be  required  to  pay 
something  when  he  visits  the  doctor  to  dis- 
courage unnecessary  usage.  This  is  not  re- 
quired in  Germany  or  England,  where  doctors 
complain  of  over  utlllzaUon  (it's  BtiU  b&low 
that  of  the  U.S.).  In  Sweden,  patients  pay 
25  percent  of  office  visit  charges  and  Sweden 
had  the  lowest  rate  of  four  countries. 

5.  It  should  be  basically  a  two-tier  na- 
tional system.  The  first  tier  would  Include 
all  doctors  and  hospitals  who  would  be  paid 
for  providing  a  high  level  of  minimum  care 
to  all  Americans.  The  second  tier  would  be 
the  clinical  research  section. 

Located  at  major  medical  centers  through- 
out the  nation,  the  clinical  research  section 
would  do  any  procedures  considered  promis- 
ing regardless  of  cost.  The  aim  would  be  to 
make  new  discoveries  or  find  cheaper  ways  to 
do  existing  proven  procedures. 

These  units  would  be  required  to  feed  In 
the  data  from  their  work  to  a  centralized 
agency  for  evaluation  and  comparison. 

6.  A  well-funded  agency,  headed  by  a 
blue-ribbon  panel  of  medical  and  economic 
experts  above  me<Ucal  or  governmental  pol- 
itics, should  be  established. 

CtriSES    NEEDED 

This  agency  would  review  the  data  from 
the  clinical  research  centers,  with  the  hopes 
of  moving  new  discoveries  Into  the  general 
care  part  of  the  system  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  proved  medically  and   economically. 

The  agency  also  would  review  procedures 
being  done  In  the  general  system,  with  the 
Idea  of  exposing,  and  perhaps,  eliminating, 
the  useless.  Since  this  would  be  a  highly  sen- 
sitive area,  the  board  In  charge  of  this  agency 
should  have  great  stature,  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science. 

7.  The  system  should  subsidize  or  take 
over  the  cost  of  educating  doctors,  nurses  and 
other  personnel  so  that  sufficient  person- 
nel would  be  available  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices promised. 

8.  Doctors  should  not  be  cut  off  from  the 
hospitals  and  centers  of  learning  as  they 
are  In  Europe,  where  nonhospltal  doctors  lose 
their  patients  as  soon  as  they  are  hospitalized. 

This  practice  has  hurt  medicine  In  Sweden 
and  England. 

Physicians  should  be  encouraged  to  keep 
up  with  advances  and  participate  In  group 
practices  and  hospital  care. 

9.  Finally,  the  system  should  be  set  up  In 
such  a  way  that  not  only  will  evervone  have 
ready  access  to  care,  but  those  locked  In 
ghettos  would  have  the  care  brought  to  them. 

Authorities  believe  that  costlv  crisis  medi- 
cine Is  practiced  among  the  poor,  who  fre- 
quently don't  get  help  until  a  condition  has 
developed  to  the  stage  where  It  Is  very 
costly  to  handle. 

Regardless  of  what  Is  done,  however,  anv 
national  system  that  provides  a  reasonable 
level  of  care  to  all  Americans  would  sharplv 
Increase  the  total  amount  spent  on  health 
care  in  the  U.S. 

State,  local  and  Federal  governments  in 
the  U.S.  already  are  spending  more  per 
capita  on  health  care  than  the  entire  Brit- 
ish National  Health  Service,  which  Is  criti- 
cized In  this  country  for  being  so  costly. 

MORK    CABE 

Difference  In  living  standards  would 
probably  push  the  real  value  of  the  S67  per 
person  the  NHS  spent  In  1968  above  $90  per 
person  spent  by  the  U.S.  Government.  But 
even  so,  It  is  clear  that  the  government  In 
America  is  already  spending  a  lot  on  health 
care,  which  is  still  a  predominantly  private 
system.  The  total  bill  comes  to  $250  per 
person. 

How  much  the  $22.6  billion  spent  by  gov- 
ernment In  1969  would  have  to  be  Increased 
if  an  adequate  health  program  was  provided 
Is  open  to  conjecture. 

Experts  say  predictions  are  difficult. 

But  in  any  case  such  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram would  cost  a  lot. 


Can  any  civilized  society,  however,  JusUfy 
a  system,  such  as  America's,  which  provides 
the  best  care  In  the  world  to  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  population  while  20  percent 
of  the  population  receives  Inadequate  care 
or  no  care  at  all. 

An  American  visiting  Europe  holds  his 
head  high  when  the  subject  being  discussed 
IS  medical  research.  ~~~»* 

American  medical  research  Is  by  far  the 
best  in  the  world. 

When  the  topic  turns  to  the  matter  of 
delivering  health  care  to  all  the  people  the 
pride  Is  replaced  by  shame. 

Government  role  in  U.S.  medical  care 
increasing 

I  Billions  of  dollars] 
Fiscal  vears: 

1950' 

1960    '_'_'   "" 

1966     ._'  J      "■ 

1968    " 


12.1 
26.4 
42.3 
53.  B 


[Percentage] 

1950 

Government _         _  „- 

Philanthropy    and    others           I.  a 

Private    health    Insurance  ? 

Out  of  pocket ^  "             eg 

1960 

Government    

Philanthropy    and    others.  1 

Private  health  insurance """   ""' 

Out    of    pocket 


24 

8 

18 

50 


1966 

Government 

Philanthropy    and    othersl 
Private  health  Insurance 
Out    of   pocket 


1968 

Government    

Philanthropy  and  others' 
Private  health  insurance. 
Out    of    pocket 


25 

9 

21 

45 

36 

8 

18 

38 


^x™J^^°^^^  BRIDGE  OPENED 
IN  RECXDRD  TIME— SENATOR  RAN 
DOLPH    PRESENTS    BRIiSe    ^I 
PLACEMENT  PROGRAM  TO  AVERT 
FURTHER  DISASTERS       ^ '^'"^'■ 


d^f^nf^^i^^J^-  ^-  President.  Mon- 
day  of  this  weelc  was  the  second  anni- 
versary of  one  of  the  worst  highway  dis- 
asters in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
On  December  15,  1967,  the  SUver  Bridge' 
spanning  the  Ohio  River  between  P^nt 

rinf^l*.'  "^J^'  *"*^  Kanauga,  Ohio, 
collapsed  with  a  loss  of  46  lives 

While  this  tragedy  stunned  the  Na- 
tion, it  also  shocked  us  into  the  realiza- 
tion that  a  new  and  critical  look  must  be 
taken  at  the  thousands  of  bridges  that 
carry  highways  across  water  in  this 
country.  We  realized  that  many  of  them 
were  old.  carrying  loads  for  which  they 
were  never  designed.  We  learned,  through 
hearings  by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees  Subcommittee  on  Roads  which  I 
chair,  that  we  not  only  have  aging 
bridges  but  that  in  many  cases  the  in- 
spection and  maintenance  of  these  vital 
spans  was  inadequate  and  haphazard. 

It  was  readily  apparent  that  the  time 
was  long  past  for  a  systematic,  nation- 
wide program  to  replace  these  older 
bridges  that  are  now  anacronisms  in  our 
highway  transportation  system  and  rep- 
resent potential  future  catastrophies. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  12,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  S,  3242,  that  would   \ 
commit  the  support  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Congress  to  a  comprehen- 
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slve  program  of  replacmg  major  highway 
bridges  that  are  inadequate  and  unsafe 
To  underscore  the  urgency  of  the  need 
to  replace  these  old  bridges,  I  have  asked 
that  $150  million  in  the  highway  trust 
fund  be  earmarked  each  year  to  assist 
the  States  m  building  replacement 
bridges 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  join  in  a  solu- 
tion to  the  urgent  national  bridge  prob- 
lem by  enacting  this  legislation  Only  by 
an  immediate  and  energetic  program  of 
replacing  old  bridges  can  we  substan- 
tially reduce  the  possibility  of  having  to 
live  through  the  horror  of  another  trag- 
edy like  that  evening  2  years  ago  when 
the  Silver  Bridge  fell  into  the  icy  Ohio 
River 

I  gave  considerable  thought  to  the 
need  for  sucii  a  program  on  Monday  as 
I  helped  dedicate  a  magniflcent  new  re- 
placement bridge  across  Mie  Ohio  River 
just  south  of  Point  Pleasant. 

The  new  span,  built  at  a  cost  of  $15 
million,  plus  a  lurtlier  $2  5  million  for 
appcDacht;^.  was  constructed  in  a  record 
time— lesii_  than  half  of  that  normally 
required  It  was  dedicated  as  a  memorial 
to  tho.sf  who  died  _'  years  ai;o  on  the 
Sliver  Bndge.  but  it  can  also  stand  as  a 
monument  to  the  tjrganizational.  engi- 
neering, and  construction  abilities  of 
which  we  are  capable 

It  was  a  memorable  occasion  for  the 
approximately  3.000  people  who  attended 
the  ceremonies  G<n-  Arch  A.  Moore. 
Jr.  of  West  Virginia,  and  Gov  James 
A-  Rhodes,  of  Ohio,  capped  the  co- 
operation of  the  two  States  with  their 
joint  participation  as  the  Gallia.  Ohio, 
Academy  High  School  and  Point  Pleas- 
ant, W  V'a  .  High  School  bands  played 
Beautiful  Ohio  '  and  'The  West  Virginia 
HilLs,  '  respectively  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator Francis  C  Turner  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation which  performed  the  leading  role 
in  the  planning  and  financing  of  the  new 
bridge 

In  my  remarks  at  the  dedication- 
luncheon,  I  discu.ssed  the  results  of  the 
Silver  Bridge  collapse,  the  building  of 
the  new  bridge,  and  my  bill  for  a  stepped- 
up  replacement  program 

To  assist  my  colleagues  in  understand- 
ing the  .scope  of  our  national  bridge 
problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
K£M\RKs    BY    Senator    Jennings    R.\ndolph 

It  Is  with  mi.xed  feelings  of  sadness  and 
accomplishment  'hat  we  dedicate  this  new 
bridge  over  one  ot  our  nation  s  most  impor- 
tant rivers  There  is  sadness  because  of  the 
t.ragedv  that  made  this  structure  necessary 
But  we  also  share  the  sense  uf  achievement 
In  what  was  done  to  build  this  imposing 
structure  in  record  time. 

It  13  a  remarkable  accomplishment  that  a 
project  of  thi.s  magnitude  has  been  com- 
pleted and  i.s  being  opened  to  public  use 
Just  two  \ears  aJter  the  collapse  of  the  Silver 
Bndge  This  ceremony  today  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  the  priorities  assigned 
to  the  Construction  of  the  new  structure, 
plus  the  cooperation  and  marshalling  of  re- 
sources that  were  necessary  in  Washington, 
Charleston  and  Columbus  I  am  especially 
grateful  for  the  coop>era'li>n  of  Representa- 
tive William  Harsha  of  the  Ohio  5th  Con- 
gressional   District     He    sponsored    wl'h    me 


in  the  House-Senate  Conference  on  the  Ped- 
pral  Aid  HlKhwav  Art  the  amendment  which 
made  this  project  eligible  for  emergency 
Pe<leral  assl.stance  nn  ii  retroactive  basis 
The  completUin  >if  this  $15  million  bridge 
and  *2  5  million  in  approaches  m  less  than 
two  years  time  is  Indicative  of  ,iur  national 
i-apaclty  for  action  which  can  be  developed 
when   the  motivation  Is  strong 

And,  indeed  there  was  powerful  Incentive, 
not  only  to  replace  the  .silver  Bridge  as  a 
vital  link  between  West  Virginia  and  Ohio, 
but  to  carefully  investigate  the  critical  ques- 
tion of  bridge  safety 

The  shock  of  the  rata-stniplie  which  oc- 
curred near  here  !n  U»67  alerted  many  offi- 
cials and  citizens  to  the  real  possibility  that 
what  had  happened  at  E'oint  Pleasant  could 
happen  elsewhere  The  Impact  of  the  bridge 
collapse  was  accentuated  by  the  rarity  of  the 
occurrence,  however 

Hearings  by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Sub- 
i-ommlttee  >n  Roads,  which  I  chair,  awakened 
in  awiirent^ss  ttitit  our  nation  f  ices  ,i  serious 
problem  with  iglng  river  crossings  We  were 
startled  to  ;e.irn  that  approxim.itely  150 
bridges  of  ail  types  fall  every  year  Fortu- 
nately, however,  these  failures  .ire  seldom 
.lorompanied  by  loss  of  life—  .md  rarely,  of 
course,  in  proportions  approaching  the 
deaths  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  original 
Silver  Bridge 

We  were  informed  In  our  hearings  that,  al- 
ttiough  new  bridges  now  are  designed  to  last 
for  50  years  or  longer,  more  than  1,000  exist- 
ing major  spans  across  navigable  waters — 
bridges  that  were  not  built  to  todays  better 
standards -are  more  thj<n  40  years  old 
Thousands  of  other  brldses  on  our  Pederul- 
ald  highway  system  and  in  rjuniy  and  mu- 
nicipal street  systems  are  more  than  a  gen- 
eration old  Most  of  those  old  spans  were 
buiu  to  serve  lighter,  slower  iralHc — not  the 
heavier  and  high-speed  traffic  of  this  period. 

One  expert  witness  told  the  subcommittee 
that  there  very  likely  would  be  more  bridge 
tailures  were  U  not  for  what  he  called  the 
forgiveness  of  steel" — an  undeflnabie  quality 
that  keeps  bridge  structural  metal  strong 
despite  age  and  neglect 

But  how  much  longer  these  bridges  can 
continue  to  serve  us  Ls  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture 

Our  Senate  Public  Works  Conunlttee  gave 
cognizance  to  information  gained  by  the  Spe- 
cial Task  Force  on  Bridge  Safety  created  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  in  late  1967,  im- 
mediately after  the  collapse  of  the  Silver 
Bridge  We  came  to  understand  that  greater 
emphasis  on  bridge  sivieiy  must  be  given 
priority  We  realized  that  work  had  to  beg;n 
on  developing  a  special  bridge  replacement 
pr'gram  which  will  enable  people  to  provide 
•hetrueives  with  the  necessary  transportation 
Unk-s  to  accommodate  their  free  movement 
from  place  to  place  and  support  their  eco- 
nomic, social  .ind  cultural  goals. 

T.3  encourage  and  facilitate  an  attack  on 
this  serious  problem,  I  introduced  legislation 
on  Friday  of  l.»st  week  to  establish  a  special 
fund  to  expedite  replacement  of  many  aging 
and  inadequate  bridges  now  In  the  highway 
network 

This  bin  would  earmark  S150  million  a 
year  from  the  highway  trust  fimd  to  be  used 
exclusively  to  assist  states  in  the  replacement 
of  bridges  It  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  take  an  Inventory  of  all 
bridges  on  Federal-aid  highway  systems  over 
navigable  waters  in  tJie  United  States  Thet* 
major  bridges  would  be  classified  according 
to  serviceability  and  safety,  and  each  would 
be  assigned  a  priority  for  replacement. 

My  measure  would  allow  the  states  to  re- 
ceive up  to  75  percent  of  tiie  cost  of  replac- 
ing .uiy  of  these  old  bridges  determined  to  be 
unsafe  and  Inadequate  ui  meet  the  demands 
placed  on  them  .\nd  the  proponed  new  bridge 
progriun  w-mld  give  prlonty  consideration  to 
replacement  of  bridges  most  In  danger  of 
failure. 


Only  by  this  type  of  special  commitment 
can  we  hope  to  sharply  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  another  Silver  Bridge  disaster.  It  is 
Imperative  that  we  give  formal  recognition 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  bridge  problem  and 
.set  about  correcting  it  by  replacing  old.  worn 
and  inadequate  spans  as  c|iUckly  as  possible 

The  Impact  of  the  Sliver  Bridge  disaster 
was  Immediate  .ind  widespread  Bridge  In- 
spections were  increased,  maintenance  v,;us 
improved,  and  load  limits  were  reduced  In 
stime  cases,  like  the  Sliver  Bridge's  compan- 
ion upnver  at  St  Marys,  questionable  bridges 
have  been  close<l  rather  than  take  chances 
on  their  failure  on  hazardous  continued 
usage 

New  bridge  liLsf>e<-ti(.n  provisions  were  writ- 
ten into  'he  Federal  Highway  .Act  of  1968 
its  wits  .lulhorlzatlon  for  Federal  emerpcncv 
relief  tunds  to  replace  disaster-destroyed 
bridges  It  was  under  this  provision  that  tlie 
Federal  fiovcrnment  wits  able  Xo  participate 
substantl.tlly  in  the  financing  of  this  new 
bridge,  the  first  built  under  the  amendment 
I  sponsored  with  Representative  Williani 
Harsha  of  Ohio 

The  Congress  is  now  aware  "f  the  scc>f)e 
of  the  nation's  brldee  situation  I  believe  the 
Federal  CJovernment  will  measure  up  to  its 
responsibilities,  .us  much  to  meet  the  needs 
of  tlie  nation  as  to  provide  .i  memorial  to 
those  who  perished  at  Point  Pleajsant  on  De- 
cember 15.  1967. 

We  .icted  with  dispatch  to  change  the  law 
to  enable  work  on  this  bridge  to  begin  with- 
out undue  delay,  changes  without  which  it 
would  now  be  only  in  the  conceptual  stage 
The  accelerated  L-onstructlon  of  this  bridge 
Is  as  much  a  tribute  to  the  members  of  the 
Congress  its  It  Is  to  the  engineers  .tnd  archi- 
tects who  planned  and  designed  and  the 
workmen  who  erected  it  and  constructed  its 
approaches. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we  will  enact  a 
law  next  year  that  will  enable  us  to  live  the 
rest  of  our  lives  .ts  a  nation  without  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  events  of  that  horrifying  evening 
two  years  itgo  near  here  Will  Allen  Dro- 
mixjgle.  In  his  poem.  "The  Bridge  Builder," 
said , 

"This  chasm  that  has  been  as  naught  to  me 
To  that  fair-halred  youth  may  a  pitfall  be; 
He,  too,  must  cross  In  the  twilight  dim. 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for 
hini," 
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LUTHERAN       MEDICAL       CENTER- 
COMMUNITY    REDEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  m  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y  .  in  a  commiunty  called  Sunset 
Park,  a  dramatic  and  unprecedented  ap- 
proach to  human  and  urban  conserva- 
tion is  about  to  take  place  whicli  I  un- 
dersund  may  well  become  a  model  for 
the  iniprovemcnt  of  other  urban  area.s 
throutth  America.  I  should  like  to  present 
to  the  Senate  information  about  this  at- 
tempt to  impiove  a  seriously  blighted 
area. 

The  Luthenui  Medical  Center,  an  86- 
year-old  New  York  City  neighborhood 
hospital  is  playmg  a  vital  role  in  this 
community-ba;ed  renewal  efToit.  This 
voluntary  institution  has  set  out  to  as- 
sume a  positive  role  in  assisting  in  the 
shaping  of  overall  .social  policy  m  a  com- 
munity and  demonstrate  it  can  help  move 
beyond  individual  medical  care.  The  hos- 
pital's leadership  considers  its  relocation 
in  a  low  income,  ethnically  divense  com- 
munity as  an  opportunity  to  help  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  imier  city,  and 
to  serve  as  a  vehicle  with  which  com- 
munity. Government,  and  private  finan- 
cial interests  can  cooperate  in  the  re- 
newal of  one  urban  neighborhood 


Plans  for  comprehensive  renewal  of 
Sunset  Park  community  began  last  June, 
when  Lutheran  Medical  Center  President 
George  Adams  put  forward  a  daring 
proposal  to  relocate  the  entire  hospital 
service  center  in  an  abandoned  factory 
building  located  just  10  blocks  from  the 
present  hospital  plant.  The  plant,  which 
was  given  to  the  city  of  New  York  last 
April,  is  close  to  the  Brooklyn  waterfront 
in  the  "sickest"  part  of  the  Sunset  Park 
community.  Industrj',  which  once  thrived 
in  the  area,  has  gradually  moved  out, 
leaving  blighted  conditions  and  decay  in 
its  wake.  The  immediate  neighborhood 
has  become  a  breeding  place  for  poverty 
and  disease,  contributing  to  a  downward 
economic  plunge  which  affects  all  of  Sim- 
set  Park  and.  inevitably,  the  adjacent 
middle- income  community  of  Bay  Ridge. 

The  Lutheran  Medical  Center's  offer  to 
move  to  the  site  was  prompted  in  part 
by  the  urgent  need  to  replace  its  pres- 
ent obsolete  and  indaquate  physical  plant, 
most  of  which  was  built  before  1910. 
More  important,  however,  was  the  firm 
belief  of  the  hospital  leadership  that 
the  conversion  of  the  vacant  factory  into 
a  modern,  full-service  medical  center 
could  restore  confidence  in  the  commu- 
nity, reverse  its  downward  trends,  and 
stimulate  a  new  surge  of  prosperity  in 
Simset  Park.  They  envisioned  the  hos- 
pitals multi-million  dollar  investment 
as  the  tirst  step  in  a  much  larger  proj- 
ect of  rcvitalization.  which  would  include 
the  development  of  new  housing  and 
commercial,  educational,  recreational, 
industrial,  and  other  facilities  necessary 
to  the  rebirth  of  a  healthy  commimity. 

.After  6  months  of  intensive  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  center,  commu- 
nity groups,  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
interested  individuals,  the  foresight  of 
the  hosiMtal  leadership  has  already  been 
rewarded.  What  seemed  like  an  "impos- 
sible dream"  only  a  short  time  back  is 
now   on   the   road   to   becoming   reality. 

The  first  breakthrough  came  with  the 
completion  of  a  leport  on  the  feasibil- 
ity and  estimated  costs  of  converting  the 
poured  concrete  shell  of  the  building  in- 
to a  modern  medical  center.  The  report, 
prepared  by  a  well-known  hospital  archi- 
tectural firm,  concluded  that  this  im- 
precedented  venture  in  transforming  an 
ob.solete  industrial  structure  into  an  im- 
portant community  resource  was  both 
feasible  and  economically  .sound.  The 
architects  piesent  a  detailed  description 
of  how  the  factory's  usable  floor  space 
can  house  a  484-bed  general  hospital 
with  extensive  ambulatory  care  facili- 
ties, almost  doubling  the  hospitars  pres- 
ent bed  capacity  and  number  of  employ- 
ees. Large  areas  of  imused  land  aroimd 
the  factory  provide  ample  space  for 
planned  future  development  of  health- 
related  services  as  a  day  care  center, 
geriatrics  centers,  extended  care  facili- 
ties, drug  and  alcohol  addiction  services, 
enlarged  educational  programs,  doctors' 
offices,  industrial  health  services  and 
hospital  staff  housing. 

Estimating  the  total  cost  of  construct- 
ing a  comparable  new  hospital  from  the 
ground  up  at  about  S37  million,  the 
architects  concluded  that  use  of  the  ex- 
isting shell  will  cut  approximately  $6 
million  off  that  amotmt,  as  well  as  pro- 
\iding  a  considerable  financial  savings 


on  terms  of  planning  and  construction 
time. 

The  office  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  received  the  Lutheran  Medical 
Center's  proposal  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  undertook  to  coordinate  efforts 
throughout  the  city  government  to  make 
the  property  available  to  the  hospital. 
To  encourage  an  environment  conducive 
to  community  deveolpment  around  the 
proposed  hospital,  the  city  planning 
commission  has  initiated  zoning  changes 
in  the  area  surrounding  the  site,  previ- 
ously zoned  for  heavy  industrj'. 

The  city  provided  a  part  of  the  funds 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  re- 
habilitation of  the  Sunset  Park  com- 
munity. The  recommendations  of  the 
plarmers,  focusing  on  the  proposed  new 
hospital  as  the  hub  of  the  redevelopment 
programs,  will  be  completed  by  Janu- 
ary 1, 1970. 

A  most  important  facet  of  this  project 
for  Sunset  Park  has  been  the  active  in- 
volvement of  a  historically  fragmented 
community  in  a  cooperative  planning 
process.  Early  last  summer,  the  medical 
center  initiated  meetings  with  leaders 
from  throughout  the  community  to 
explore  their  reactions  to  the  concept 
of  the  move.  Universal  support  was  given 
from  all  organized  commimity  groups 
reaching  across  traditional  ethnic,  cul- 
tural and  economic  lines  of  division.  A 
16-member  redevelopment  committee. 
elected  by  representatives  of  more  than 
25  community  organizations,  has  worked 
closely  with  the  urban  planners  to  in- 
stu^e  a  significant  community  input  in 
the  final  recommendations  for  redevel- 
opment. 

In  less  than  a  year,  what  began  as  a 
new  concept  of  the  responsibility  of  a 
local  hospital  to  its  neighborhood  has 
expanded  into  a  communitywide  move- 
ment that  may  well  mark  the  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  an  entire  urban 
area.  The  willingness  of  one  institution 
to  come  forward  as  an  aggressive  advo- 
cate for  its  neighborhood,  as  the  rallying 
point  for  a  unified  community  effort  and 
as  a  bridge  between  the  people,  their 
government,  and  private  economic  in- 
terests, can  serve  as  an  experimental 
model  for  future  programs  of  renewal 
in  urban  areas  throughout  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  letter  from  40  representatives  of 
these  groups  to  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
and  other  city  agencies,  indicating  their 
unqualified  support  for  the  project,  be 
included  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

StJNSET  Park  Redevelopment 

Committee, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y..  November  1969. 
To:   Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  the  New  York 
City  Covmcil.  the  Board  of  Estimate,  the 
City  Planning  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  State  of  New  York,  the 
Health  and  Hospital  Planning  Council  of 
Southern  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  Bor- 
ough   President's    Office,    the    Economic 
Development  Agency. 
The  Sunset  Park  Redevelopment  Commit- 
tee and  the  following  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals wish  to  make  known  to  all  con- 
cerned their  support  of  the  Lutheran  Medical 
Center  and  Its  plan  to  rebuild  our  commu- 
nity hospital.  We  understand  that  this  is  the 
first  essential  step  in  a  comprehensive  pro- 


gram of  redevelopment  In  the  Sunset  Park 
community — including  housing  and  other 
community  facilities — to  which  the  City 
committed  itself  at  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Site  Selection  Board  on  August  18,  1969. 
We  know  that  Lutheran  Medical  Center 
has  received  exjjert  opinion  indicating  that 
the  American  Machine  and  Foundry  build- 
ing, at  55th  Street  and  Second  Avenue  in 
Brooklyn,  can  be  converted  into  a  484-bed 
acute  general  hospital  with  extensive  am- 
bulatory care  facilities.  We  know  the  com- 
munity will  save  approximately  S8  million  by 
using  this  abandoned  building,  as  against 
constructing  a  new  hospital  from  the  ground 
up.  We  also  know  that  relocation  at  the  AMP 
site  Is  the  only  way  the  hospital  can  remain 
in  Sunset  Park. 

Therefore,  we  urgently  request  that  the 
City  of  New  York  make  this  building  and 
the  attached  properties  ( assets  received  by 
the  City  as  a  gift)  available  to  Lutheran 
Medical  Center  at  no  cost.  We  also  urge  the 
City  to  make  available  to  the  Medical  Center 
on  the  same  basis  the  vacant  property  on 
56th  Street  between  First  and  Second  Ave- 
nues, which  is  also  owned  by  the  City,  and 
such  other  adjoining  properties  as  will  be 
necessary  for  further  expansion  of  the  Cen- 
ter's comprehensive  services  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Lutheran  Medical  Center  has  shared 
its  plans  for  the  future  with  the  community 
since  their  inception  We  endorse  these  plans 
and  we  supf>ort  the  Center's  efforts  to  provide 
leadership  in  our  neighborhood's  drive  to 
create  forces  which  can  stop  the  process  of 
deterioration  that  has  afaicted  this  part  of 
Brooklyn  during  the  last  two  decades. 

We  assume  that  the  plans  for  Sunset  Park 
which  are  being  prepared  by  the  City's  com- 
missioned urban  planners,  working  together 
with  the  Sunset  Park  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee, win  be  the  basis  for  an  Immediate 
program  of  urban  renewal  in  the  area  be- 
tween 39th  Street  and  Owls  Head  Park,  the 
waterfront  and  Fourth  Avenue.  We  under- 
stand that  the  City's  subsidy  of  the  Medical 
Center  through  the  AMF  building  and  ad- 
jacent land  can  be  the  basts  of  Federal  and 
State  programs  in  housing,  community  fa- 
cilities and  open  space  wlitch  in  turn  will 
generate  private  sector  investment  in  our 
community.  We  see  the  new  Lutheran  Medi- 
cal Center  at  AMF  as  the  core  of  this  com- 
prehensive program  of  renewal  rtnd  rehabili- 
tation. 

We  commit  ourselves  to  aggressively  pur- 
sue this  community-based  effort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  Sunset  Park  and  we 
ask  that  our  government  officials  reaffirm 
their  commitment  by  Immediately  Imple- 
menting this  cooperative  redevelopment  pro- 
gram. 

George  Adams.  Chairman.  Sunset  Park 
Redevelopment  Committee:  .Andrew 
A.  DeOrio.  Director.  St.  Roccos  Youth 
Center,  Cochairman,  Planning  Board 
No.  7;  Elizabeth  Perkins.  President, 
42d  Street  Block  Association;  Frances 
Murray,  Executive  Director,  United 
Negro  American  Association  and  Area 
Representative  on  the  Council  Against 
Poverty. 
Sdalimaya  Staiano,  Chairman,  Sunset 
Park  Planning  Committee:  Robert 
Schultz,  Chairman.  Sunset  Park 
Housing  Coordinating  Committee; 
Pedro  Hernandez.  Community  Orga- 
nizer: Sunset  Park  Family  Health  Cen- 
ter;   Gonzalo    P ,    President, 

United  Puerto  Rican  and  Spanish 
Orgs,  of  Sunset  Park-Bay  Ridge,  Inc. 
Joseph  Nandone.  President,  Sunset  Park 
Civic  Association:  Kathleen  TuUy, 
Community  Planning  Board  No.  7;  An- 
gelo  Arculeo.  Minority  Leader,  New 
York  City  Council;  Guy  Hanson,  Pres- 
ident. 68th  Precinct,  Youth  Commu- 
nity Council;  Joseph  Lena,  Director, 
L.M.R.  Olympics  Program 
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Thomas   A    Ward.   Sflth  Street  Board  of 
Trade;    Josl    Ellas.    Prosldent.    SunMt 
Park  Health  Council;  Joaeph  J    Dowd. 
New   York   State   Asaemblyman    i  sand 
AD  )  ;     John     T      Norton.     Chairman, 
Planning  Board  No.  10;  J   Gerald  Shea. 
President.    Bay   Ridge   Cl%lc   Improve- 
ment Aasoclatlon 
Edward    P     Slattery.    Aaalatant    Paator. 
Baal  Ilea    of    Our    Lady    of    Perpetual 
Help;     Herbert     Oray.     Executive     Di- 
rector, United  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Span- 
ish Organlzatlona  of  Sunaet  Park -Bay 
Ridge.     Inc.     Wilfred     Tugs,     United 
Puerto  Rlcan  Student  Organizations 
Mateo   H.   Lorenzo,  Community   Worker. 
Puerto    Rlcan    Community     Develop- 
ment   Project;    Ellen    M.    Parcell.    Di- 
rector. Sunset   Ridge  Organized   Com- 
munity   of    Kings;     Hertha    Smagaia. 
Community    Organizer.    Sunset    Park 
Civic  Association. 
Paul    Gold.    Chairman.    Brooklyn    Army 
Terminal       Development       Committee 
representing      Bay    Ridge   Community 
Council     Anchur    Savings    Bank.    Bay 
Ridge    Savings    &    Loan    Association. 
Brevoort  Savings  Bank.  8flth  St.  Board 
of    Trade.    5th    Ave     Board    of    Trade. 
4th  Ave    Merchants  Association.  First 
Natlooal  City  Bank.  Guvemment  Em- 
ployee» -Cnlon   Local   No    1H9H    Hamil- 
ton  Federal   Savings  &   Loan   Associa- 
tion.   Kings    Couiity    Lafayette    Triut 
Co..     Manufacturers     Hatnover     Trust 
Co  .   Merchants   Si   Manufacturers   As- 
sociation  of    Bush    Terminal.   Scandi- 
navian-American Business  Association 
Enrique    Velez.    President,    HailUo    Civic 
and    Social    Club,    John    J     O'Connor 
Padtor.   St    Michaels   Roman  Catholic 
Church.    Frank   J     Grande.   President, 
43d     Street     Block     Association.     Jack 
Crown,    President.    45th    Street    Block 
Association.   Daniel  M    Conroy.  Presi- 
dent, 8Ist  Street  Block   Association 
Gary  W    Lawson,  Community  Organizer, 
Malmonldes       Neighborhood       Service 
Center:  Harold  Schaefer,  Chairman.  St 
Michael's   Parish   Council;    Rev     .\llen 

K    .  Pastor.  Lutheran  Church  of 

St  Jacobi.  Ronald  Mahany,  56th 
Street  Block  Association:  Charles 
Carlta.  President.  55th  Street  Block 
Association 
Farina  T  Lenny,  President,  seth  Stre«t 
Block  Association,  Eklward  R  Riley, 
President,  55th  Street  Block  .Associa- 
tion, Mana  T  Medln.-i,  Manpower 
Coordinator  .'or  Sunset  Park,  Jan 
Matero,  First  Vloe  Preeident,  Sunset 
Park  Civic  Association;  Oremand  W. 
Ehzo,  Coch  airman.  88th  Precinct, 
Youth   Ccmmunlty   Council. 


NEW   OIL  SLICK   IN   SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr.  E»resldent.  a  new 
oil  slick  today  threaten.s  the  beaches  of 
.southern  CalLfomia.  A  mam  pipe  on 
Union  Oil  Co.s  platform  A  Is  reported 
to  have  cracked  sufficiently  for  a  .slow 
leak  to  spill  oil  into  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel.  The  U  S  Geolumcal  Survey  dis- 
trict engineer  in  Santa  Barbara  told  a 
member  of  my  staff  yesterday  that  the 
leak  had  gone  undetected  for  2  or  3  days. 
Apparently,  the  safety  devices  on  the 
platform  are  not  geared  to  work  when 
there  is  a  low  pressure  break  in  a  line. 

This  is  the  same  platform  A  from 
which  oil  has  been  leaking  since  last 
January  when  the  tragic  Santa  Barbara 
blowout  occurred.  Oil  slicks  being  so 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  platform  A. 
the  new  slick  was  not  detected  imtil  a 


commercial    flshennan  s    .spotter    plane 
discovered  it  yesterday 

Approximately  300  barrels  of  oil  are 
reported  to  have  escaped.  The  oil  slick's 
size  IS  variously  estimated  to  cover  from 
13  to  50  square  miles  Fortunately,  the 
slick  IS  moving  In  a  southerly  direction 
away  from  the  beaches  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr  President,  the  failure  to  detect  this 
oil  leak  serves  to  illustrate  the  danger;  of 
imderwater  dnlllng  Had  such  a  low- 
pressure  leak  occurred  on  land,  it  would 
have  been  clearly  visible  for  immediate 
correction,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
damage  done — just  a  puddle  of  oil  on  the 
ground. 

But  under  water,  the  entirely  differ- 
ent sequence  ol  events  and  consequences 
to  the  environment  give  more  weight  to 
the  findings  of  President  Nixon's  Panel 
on  Oil  Spills.  The  Du  Bridge  panel  said 
very  clearly : 

The  nation  still  does  nut  have  an  adequate 
oil  spUl  technology  and  has  not  yet  provided 
the  means  for  bringing  an  adequate  technol- 
ogy into  beliiK 

Even  more  .'specifically,  the  Du  Bndge 
report  warned  that  our  oil  spill  surveil- 
lance system  is  inadequate  and  made  the 
following  proposal : 

While  cotislcterable  experience  has  accu- 
.Tiulated  with  these  •echnlques  and  while 
much  if  it  pertains  to  rtetlnltlon  of  oil  sUcks. 
'here  Is  no  operational  system  available 
which  can  be  deployed  to  obtain  the  pre- 
:!se  (lata  that  are  required  for  etTectlve  monl- 
■•'rlng  of  111  slicks  We  'herelore  recommend 
n  rnlssion-orientetl  R&D  program  aimed  at 
ileveloplng  a  combination  of  perfected  tech- 
niques that  can  be  used  by  an  operating  team 
•o  monitor  'he  spread  of  .spilled  oil.  estimate 
'he  quantities  involved,  and  <-onflrm  predic- 
tions developed  from  weather  and  current 
data 

Mr  President.  I  find  it  Incredible  that 
we  are  blindly  plunging  into  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  oil  re.serves  before  we 
have  perfected  the  techniques  for  safe 
drilling  or  for  adequate  oil  .spill  surveil- 
lance and  cleanup  I  see  no  reason  why 
our  Nation  needs  Santa  Barbara's  oil 
right  now.  instead  of  at  some  future 
date  when  Its  extraction  will  not 
threaten  the  environment. 

This  new  spill  strengthens  the  case 
made  by  the  Du  Bridge  report.  I  urge 
that  President  Nixon  move  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  his  distin- 
guished scientific  panel.  Specifically.  I 
urge  the  President  to  consider  classify- 
ing the  Santa  Barbara  channel  petro- 
leum resources  as  what  the  Du  Bndge 
panel  calls  an  escrow  resource  "  to  be 
held  with  no  drilling  starts  for  a  period 
of  time  until  adequate  techniques  and 
skills  are  perfected.  The  case  for  .special 
treatment  of  the  Santa  Barbara  channel 
is  clearly  made  by  the  US  Geological 
Survey  paper  'Geology,  Petroleum  Devel- 
opment, and  Seismicity  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  Region,  California."  which 
SecreUry  Hlckel  released  at  the  end  of 
October  1969,  In  the  section  ''Geologic 
Characteristics  of  the  Dos  Quadros  Off- 
shore Oil  Field."  the  field  on  which  plat- 
form A  stands  is  described  as  "unique" 
because  of  the  extremely  shallow  layer 
of  porous  and  permeable  interbedded 
siltstone,  claystone.  and  sandstone.  This 
300-foot  stratum  is  in  unique  contact 
with  other  fields  where  the  ,shallowest 
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covering  is  from  1,000  to  many  thousands 
of  feet  of  relatively  impermeable  strata. 

Combine  this  uniquely  thin  capping 
layer  of  the  Dos  Quadros  field  with  the 
unique  environmental  v£dues  and  beau- 
ties of  the  Santa  Barbara  coastline,  and 
our  present  policy  of  approving  ever- 
more new  drilling  starts  becomes  Incom- 
prehensible, if  not  irrational. 

With  the  preponderance  of  findings 
published  this  year  by  this  administra- 
tion clearly  pointing  toward  the  environ- 
mental danger  of  continuing  on  Santa 
Barbara  oil  development  without  our 
having  developed  adequate  safeguards,  I 
believe  President  Nixon  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
past  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  dra- 
matic turn  toward  a  new  and  environ- 
mentally sane  national  policy  of  oil  pro- 
duction. The  declaration  that  the  Santa 
Barbara  oil  resource  is  to  be  held  in  es- 
crow as  a  reserve  to  meet  future  needs  is 
but  one  step  the  President  can  take  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  his  ad- 
visers. Another  step  would  be  to  an- 
nounce his  support  of  my  proposal,  S. 
3093.  to  create  Federal  marine  sanctu- 
aries seaward  of  the  areas  where  the 
State  of  California  has  banned  oil 
drilling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  New 
York  Times  articles  on  the  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  are 
as  follows: 
I  Prom   the   New  York  Tlme«,  Dec    17,   1969] 

SCIXNTI.STS    TEHM     the    CHEMICAL    TREATMENT 

or  Oil  Spillage  More  Harmful  Than  the 
Disease" 

(By  David  Bird) 

Scientists  and  engineers  have  expressed 
concern  here  that  attempts  to  control  oil 
spills  with  chemical  dlspersaxits  are  causing 
more  harm  than  the  oil  itself  and  may  be 
creating  long-term  ecologlc  damage,  .such  as 
18  now  being  attributed  to  DDT  and  other 
pesticides 

The  concern  Is  expressed  In  reports  and 
discussion  at  a  three-day  Joint  Conference 
on  Prevention  and  Control  of  Oil  Spills,  end- 
ing today  at  the  .Americana  Hotel  The  meet- 
ing Is  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  and  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  an  Industry  group. 

TORREY  CANYON  DISASTER 

When  the  conference  was  planned  last 
summer,  the  sponsors  expected  about  300 
peirsons  to  attend.  More  than  1,000  have  reg- 
istered. 

Their  Interest  reflects  Increased  public  con- 
cern after  two  disastrous  oil  spills. 

The  first  occurred  In  March,  1967,  when 
the  supertanker  Torrey  Canyon  struck  a  reef 
off  the  southern  coast  of  England  and  sent 
.30  million  gallons  of  crude  oil  oozing  toward 
the  Cornish  coast  and  across  the  English 
Channel  to  the  shores  of  Brittany. 

The  second  oil  spill  occurred  early  this 
year,  when  18  million  gallons  leaked  to  the 
surface  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  In 
California  during  offshore  drilling  operations. 

At  least  one  million  tons  of  oil  are  spilled 
every  year  from  tankers,  manufacturing 
plants  and  refinerie.s  Much  of  the  effort  to 
control  the  spills  has  centered  on  chemical 
dlspersants  that  dissolve  the  oil,  spreading 
It  out  so  thin  that  it  is  not  noticeable. 

Some  scientists  say  that  the  dlspersants 
are  merely  an  attempt  to  hide  the  visible  ef- 
fect of  the  spills  and  that  the  chemicals  poee 
an  additional  danger. 

A  Oda,  a  researcher  with  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission,  told  the  con- 
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ference  yesterday  that  studies  of  dlspersants 
since  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  have  led 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  some  of  them  "were 
far  more  deadly  and  far  more  damaging  to 
marine  life  and  ecology  than  the  oil  itself." 

BKACH  DAMAGE,  TOO 

Howard  J.  Lamp'l  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  said,  "We 
firmly  believe  that  the  use  of  dlspersants, 
emulslflers  and  other  chemicals  Is  entirely 
unjustified  In  the  cleanup  of  oil-polluted 
beaches." 

He  said  Federal  studies  had  shown  that  the 
oil,  when  "mixed  with  chemicals,  caused  pen- 
etration of  the  mixture  Into  the  sand  at  least 
three  times  the  depth  of  the  untreated  oU. 
In  oU-polluted  water.  Federal  officials  have 
recommended  that  the  chemicals  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort  when  it  is  Impossible  to 
soak  up  the  oil  with  straw  or  similar  mate- 
rial or  to  suck  It  up  by  mechanical  means. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  attack  on  the  present 
methods  of  controlling  oU  spills  came  from 
a  biologist  Dr.  Ira  N.  Oabrlelson.  who  Is 
president  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute. He  said:  "The  usual  approach  is  to  try 
to  contain  or  isolate  the  floating  oil— an  at- 
tack that  works  rarely,  if  at  all— or  to  remove 
it  from  the  public  eye  by  sweeping  it  under 
the  ocean's  surface  by  means  of  dlspersants 
or  detergents.  More  animal  life  was  killed  by 
chemicals  In  the  Torrey  Canyon  accident 
than  by  the  oil  itself." 

"Even  if  the  detergents  or  dlspersants  are 
not  toxic  In  themselves."  Dr,  Oabrlelson 
continued,  their  action  In  breaking  up  the 
on  apparently  accelerates  the  exposure  of 
marine  life  to  the  toxic  hydrocarbons"  in  oil. 

He  noted  that  "some  of  the  hydrocarbon 
fractions  are  suspected  of  having  carcino- 
genic activity,"'  that  Is,  they  are  linked  to 
cancer. 

"These  hydrocarbons  are  stable."  Dr.  Oa- 
brlelson said,  "and  they  can  be  retained  and 
concentrated  in  the  marine  food  cycle  as  the 
lesser  animals  are  consumed  by  those  higher 
up  the  animal  ladder.  Some  ultimately  may 
end  up  In  man." 

Scientists  have  recently  found  that  It  is 
Just  such  a  concentration  of  DDT  that  stays 
In  the  food  chain  and  has  harmful  effects  on 
the  life  cycles  of  higher  animals 


Aswan  Dam  is  spreading  disease  with  its  ir- 
rigation waters  and  damaging  the  fertile 
Nile  delta  by  interfering  with  the  ancient 
silting  process. 


(From   the   New   York  Times,  Dec.   18,   1969 J 
In  the  Nation:    Seeding  the  CLOtros 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
It  has  been  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American   Geoph>-slcal   Union   In  San  Fran- 
cisco  that   a   small   nuclear  device   be  deto- 
nated en  the  moon,  so  that  the  various  quiv- 
erings   and    wobbles   that    would    be   set   off 
would  tell   the  instruments  that  have  been 
planted  on  the  lunar  surface  what  is  Inside 
the  old  ball  of  cheese.  No  doubt  this  la  of 
great  Importance  to  know,  but  can  we  be  sure 
that  the  knowledge  would  be  worth  the  pos- 
sible cost? 

Aside  from  the  obvious  questions  about 
the  effects  of  nuclear  fallout  in  the  moon's 
atmosphere  and  political  fallout  In  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  what  might  be  the  total 
environmental  consequences  of  such  an  ex- 
plosion—for the  mcon  Itself,  for  those  who 
will  lie  visiting  it  from  earth,  for  other  ob- 
jects In  the  solar  system"?  Based  on  past  per- 
formance. It  Is  a  good  bet  that  there  would 
be  some  unexpected  and  probably  unwel- 
come result. 

DUBIOUS    BENEfTTS 

In  Paris,  for  Instance,  a  group  of  hydrol- 
ogists  and  other  scientists  have  been  find- 
ing out  a  lot  this  week  about  what  man  has 
A-rought  in  the  name  of  progress.  The  new 
Indus  and  Ganges  River  irrigation  systems, 
they  were  told,  have  raised  the  water  table  In 
the  flat  plains  of  India,  and  In  the  process 
have  contaminated  much  topsoil  with  salt 
that  rose  from  the  earth  with  the  water. 
The  net  result  Is  a  loss  of  arable  land.  TTie 


PERILS   OF   TECHNOLOGY 

These  are  rather  spectacular  examples  of 
the  unforeseen  consequences  of  great  tech- 
nological feats,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
Isolated.  Here  In  the  United  States,  a  horrtd 
recent  example  Is  the  virtual  ruin  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  off  the  California 
coast  because  of  oil  leaks  from  the  ocean 
floor,  set  off  by  the  latest  scientific  drilling 
techniques. 

Just  sixty  years  ago  today  the  Wright 
brothers  got  their  strange-looking  crate  Into 
the  air  above  Kill  Devil  Hill  for  the  few  sec- 
onds it  took  to  introduce  a  whole  new  epoch 
of  technology.  Whatever  the  Wrights  thought 
powered  flight  might  do  for  man,  it  Is  a 
reasonably  safe  tiet  that  neither  they  nor 
anyone  else  thought  it  might  choke  him  to 
death.  Yet,  between  the  automobile,  which  at 
about  the  same  time  was  getting  a  good 
start  on  creating  smog,  and  the  airplane, 
man  may  yet  expire  for  lack  of  unpolluted  air 
to  breathe.  And  the  end  is  by  no  means  in 
sight.  Walt  until  the  Boeing  747  and  the 
Concorde  and  the  C-5A  and  the  American 
SST  with  their  monatroiw  engines  get  into 
the  air,  along  with  all  the  other  burnt-kero- 
sene spouters  already  spewing  their  poisons 
on  mankind. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  of  this 
kind — although  It  should  have  been  fore- 
seen, and  probably  waa  by  the  kind  of  people 
who  are  dismissed  as  Idealists  or  crackpots — 
Is  the  runoff  of  agricultural  chemicals  Into 
lake,  river  and  stream  waters.  This  poses  the 
'usual  dilemma  agonizingly;  the  chemicals 
Increase  food  production  for  a  starving  world, 
but  they  also  pollute  fresh  waters  and  kill  off 
fish,  so  that  the  dead  seas  that  result  foul  the 
air  and  earth  In  their  turn. 

PRODUCTION    OB    POLLUTION? 

What  are  the  relative  values  In  such  a  con- 
flict? Must  men  choose  between  Malthus  and 
the  "silent  spring"?  Surely,  more  foresight, 
caution  and  sensitivity  can  prevent  the 
necessity  for  most  such  either /or  choices.  It 
may  not  prove  literally  true,  as  was  suggested 
at  the  Paris  meeting,  that  diverting  the 
Yukon  and  Fraser  Rivers  south  to  water  the 
American  plains  could  tilt  the  earth  on  Its 
axis  by  the  weight  of  shifting  surface  water: 
yet  that  U  the  kind  of  possibility  that  man's 
almost  limitless  technological  ingenuity  now 
forces  him  to  consider.  Anyone  who  thinks, 
for  Instance,  that  paving  over  the  Everglades 
for  a  Jetport  is  damaging  only  to  the  wildlife 
it  would  kill  and  displace  ought  to  remember 
the  social  and  economic  consequences  for 
humans — the  so-called  dusttiowl — that  fol- 
lowed the  indiscriminate  plowing  up  of  the 
Oreat  Plains. 

THE    EVEREST    SYNDROME 

Yet  Indefatigable  man  plunges  on.  gripped 
In  hU  tiny  genius  by  the  Everest  syndrome, 
climbing  every  technological  summit  because 
It  Is  there.  It  seems  not  in  his  nature  to  let 
well  enough  alone,  even  In  his  environment, 
so  that  in  his  impulse  to  build  he  plants  the 
seeds  of  destruction. 

Ultimately,  can  man  master  anything  that 
really  matters?  Certainly  not  nature,  and 
least  of  all.  himself;  rather,  it  is  altogether 
Ukely  that  If  the  Biblical  flood  someday  en- 
gtilfs  the  earth.  It  will  flow  from  seeded 
clouds.  That  might  even  be  a  fitting  end. 


INAUGURATION  OP  LONDON-TO- 
MIAMI  PLIGHTS  ON  JANUARY  1, 
1970 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  1961 
Congress  created  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice as  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  a  view  toward  expanding  the 


flow  of  foreign  travelers  to  the  United 
States.  The  Travel  Service  has  attempted 
to  bring  together  the  transportation  peo- 
ple, entertainment,  and  hotel  and  res- 
taurant industries  and  other  governmen- 
tal agencies  to  boost  the  "Discover  Amer- 
ica program."  The  ultimate  hope  behind 
the  legislation  was  that  such  a  Travel 
Service  would  give  us  a  greater  part  of 
the  world  travel  market.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  three-fourths  of  all  money 
spent  on  internatioral  tourism,  and  90 
percent  of  aU  international  travel  as  part 
of  tourism,  occur  in  the  two  major  areas 
of  the  world  that  are  developed  and  can 
accommodate  this  traffic:  that  is  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  The  United 
States  has  come  off  second  best  in  this 
friendly  competition  so  far.  The  simple 
reason  is  that  so  many  Americans  choose 
to  go  to  EXirope  to  vacation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  1967,  the  last  year  for  which 
we  have  any  reliable  figures,  the  U.S. 
travel  deficit  was  $2.1  billion.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  this  sum  can  be  traced  to  the 
fact  many  Americans,  as  a  matter  of 
coiu-se,  spend  their  dollars  with  the  for- 
eign carriers  who  fly  them  to  Europe. 

There  has  been  an  encouraging  devel- 
opment recently  which  might  very  well 
encourage  Americans   to   use   domestic 
carriers  and  at  the  same  time  encourage 
Europeans    to    vacation   in   the   United 
States.  That  is  the  Inauguration  of  the 
new  nonstop  air  route  between  Miami, 
Pla.,  and  London,  England.  We  can  ex- 
pect that  this  route   will   bring   many 
European  travelers  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Miami  area  and  will  also  be 
used  as  a  gateway  for  connection  with 
Latin  America.  Under  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Mi- 
ami-London route  will  be  served  by  two 
airlines  only,  the  one  a  British  carrier,  the 
other,  a  U.S.-flag  carrier.  National  Air- 
lines has  been  chosen  as  the  American 
carrier  for  this  route.   This  is   entirely 
logical  since  National's  home  base  is  in 
Plorida,  and  it  has  for  35  years  had  ex- 
perience in  Florida  tourism  and  in  pro- 
moting air  traffic.  I  think  this  experience 
will  result  in  many,  many  European  trav- 
elers coming  to  the  United  States  in  years 
to  come.  The  rapid  growth  of  industry 
and  commerce  and  population  in  my  own 
State  of  Plorida  and  indeed  throughout 
the  southeastern  region  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  enormous  potential  for 
tourism    and    vacationing,    makes    this 
Miami-London  air  route  a  logical  devel- 
opment. January  1.  1970,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  decade,  will  mark  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  this  new  and  very  promising  air 
service.  Mr.  President,  I  am  confident 
that  the  inauguration  of  this  new  service 
will  open  a  new  gateway  for  Americans 
going  to  Europe  and  also,  significantly, 
for  Europeans  coming  to  visit  America. 
For    many     countries,     international 
tourism  is  the  single  most  important  ex- 
port industry  and  the  source  of  much  of 
their  foreign  exchange.  This  is  a  field 
that  we  have  neglected  too  long.  There 
are  many,  many  desirable  byproducts  of 
tourism  here  in  America  over  and  above 
the  dollar  earnings  which  they  result  in. 
Bringing  people  here  to  see  the  glories 
and  the  wonders  of  our  country  and  send- 
ing them  home  with  the  favorable  im- 
pressions of  our  country  and  our  people 
is  a  desirable,  though  unfortunately  un- 
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derestimated.  aspect  of  our  foreiKn  pol- 
icy. For  these  reasons.  I  think  that  the 
estabhshment  of  a  Miami-London  route 
is  a  great  step  forward  for  the  US.  tour- 
ist industry  The  president  of  National 
Airlines.  Mr.  L.  B  Maytag.  ha.>  pledged 
that  his  company  spend  at  lea.-t  $1  mil- 
lion in  1970  to  persuade  Europeans  to 
visit  America.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  earners.  British  and 
American,  and  wish  them  Godspeed  in 
this  happy  new  venture. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  McGOVERN 
BEFORE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMER- 
ELECTED    COMMITTEEMEN 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  last 
Friday.  December  12.  the  dustinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr  Mc- 
GovERN'  visited  my  hometown  of  St 
Louis,  Mo.  to  address  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  Farmer- 
Elected  Committeemen. 

Senator  McGovern  has  spoken  elo- 
queiitly  dn'  the  challenges  to  American 
agriculture  before  and  he  did  so  again 
last  F'tiday. 

He  understands  the  problems  of  the 
farmer  who  grows  our  bountiful  agricul- 
tural abundance  as  well  as  the  plight  of 
the  15  000.000  hungry  Americans  who  do 
not  share  m  it 

His  work  in  the  f^eld  of  hunger  is  well 
known.  His  servace  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  has  produced  a  thoughtful 
understanding  of  our  agricultural  prob- 
lems as  well  as  constructive  lemslation  to 
assist  m  their  .solution 

Senator  McGovern  is  the  principle 
sponsor  of  S  3068,  a  bill  to  improve  farm 
mcome  and  m.sure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  by  extending 
and  improving  certain  commodity  pro- 
grams I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  I  especially  commend  to 
my  colleagues  Senator  McGovern's  re- 
marks regarding  S  3068 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  Senator  Mc- 
Govern's perceptive  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AMERIC.\N    AGRlCVLri'RE    IN     .\    HfNCRY    WORLD 

I  By  SenaUi.-  George  McGovern  i 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  he  with  vou  jJid 
tu  .share  wh.it  I  hope  will  be  some  useful 
ideas  on  the  outlook  for  .\merlf.in  .igrlcul- 
ture  and  the  challenge  of  a  hungry  world 

You  are  n  remarlcable  group  of  people  Any- 
one who  can  be  cli>se!y  Identified  with  farm 
programs. and  .still  get  elected  by  the  farmers 
is  performing  something  of  a  political  mira- 
cle. I  Itnow  a  little  bit  about  miracles  my- 
selT.  The  guy  who  said  'No  man  is  an  Is- 
land." has  never  run  for  office  as  a  Demo- 
crat m  South  Dait'ta 

In  any  event,  you  and  I  share  a  concern 
about  the  health  of  American  agriculture — 
not  only  becau.se  of  Its  importance  to  our 
farm  fajniUes  ^nd  our  national  economy, 
but  also  because  .\mencan  agriculture  la  the 
lifeline  of  a  hungry  world  No  problem  of 
the  1970's  will  be  any  more  urgent  than  the 
necessity  of  increasing  world  food  produc- 
tion and  reducing  world  population  growth. 
If  those  two  closely  related  problems  are 
not  resolved,  there  will  be  Uttle  chance  for 
an  orderly  and  peaceful  world 

The    global    food-population    crisis    chal- 


lenges America  and  especially  American  ag- 
riculture In  four  ways 

First,  we  need  U)  underglrd  the  economic 
health  of  our  own  fixxl  pro<Uu-«rs — the  Amer- 
ican family  farmers 

Secondly,  we  need  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  our  fiKxl  abundance  In  eliminat- 
ing hunger  m  America  It  la  inexcusable  that 
one  .'Vmerlcan  child  should  suffer  the  blight 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Thirdly,  we  should  use  our  agriculture  as 
effectively  as  possible  In  reducing  hunger 
abroad. 

Fourth,  we  should  share  more  effectively 
our  technical  know-how  In  tcxxl  pnxluctlon 
and  family  planning  with  the  developing 
lountrles 

I  see  these  four  responses  costing  roughly 
JIO  billion  a  year  more  tiian  we  :ire  now 
investing  That  $10  billion  should  be  In- 
vested In  approximately  equal  portions  of 
»2'2  billion  in  each  of  the  four  programs.  I 
'j'ould  propose  that  this  »10  billion  be  se- 
;-ured  by  an  equal  reduction  In  the  arms 
spending  that  now  consumes  »80  billion  an- 
nually We  t.ave  clearly  seen  this  year  that 
wasteful  practices  In  the  form  of  fantastic 
cost  overruns  and  lU-advl.sed  weapons  sys- 
tems -ire  eating  up  billions  of  dollars  In  tax 
funds  I  believe  we  could  contribute  more  to 
our  national  defense  and  uj  world  peace  by 
strengthening  our  farm  economy,  by  ending 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  America,  and  by 
reducing  hunger  abroad  A  Budget  Bureau 
analysis  tells  us  that  malnutrition  costs 
.■\merlca  three  an  a  half  limes  as  much 
.u»  it  would  cost  to  end  It  And  on  a  world 
scale,  I  believe  that  a  few  billion  dollars 
spent  on  drying  up  the  swamplands  In  which 
Communism  breeds  would  accomplish  more 
than  the  S125  billion  and  40,000  American 
lives  we  have  spent  trying  to  fight  Commu- 
nism In  Southeast  .\sla 

Let  us  look  more  closely  .it  each  of  the  fac- 
tors I  have  mentioned  beginning  with  the 
current  condition  of  our  own  agriculture. 

The  statistics  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
about  the  outlook  facing  i.imily  farmers  m 
this  country  Disposable  personal  per  capita 
income  of  (arm  operators  is  only  two-thirds 
that  of  Uie  income  of  other  Americans.  You 
receive,  respectively.  1942  prices  lor  wheat. 
rj44  prices  for  com.  1952  prices  for  livestock, 
and  1'j42  prices  for  cotton.  Yet.  you  pay  enor- 
mously inflated  1969  prices  for  all  of  your 
production  and  living  expenses,  and  galloping 
1969  interest  rates  (or  the  credit  you  need  to 
stay  in  business  And  those  interest  charges 
are  applied  to  a  farm  debt  that  approaches 
ioO  billion. 

The  squeeze  between  low  prices  and  rising 
cosu  of  production  Is  driving  farmers  off  the 
land  into  overcrowded  cities  Almost  three 
million  (arm  units  have  disappeared  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II.  and  the  trend  con- 
tinues. Between  1960  and  rJiJ9.  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota  buffered  a  loss  of  ^-ome 
.34,300  poslUons  in  agricultural  employment 
We  also  suffered  a  net  loss  in  total  popula- 
tion, as  did  several  other  of  the  .Nation's 
mobt  agricultural  States. 

We  have  not  done  very  well.  But  even  this 
dismal  record  does  not  de.scrlbe  the  full  ex- 
tent of  our  dlfflculty  Next  year,  we  must  face 
the  expiration  of  the  farm  program  authority 
which  has  allowed  us  to  do  as  well  as  we 
have 

Without  new  legislation,  we  aiU  revert  to 
the  laws  m  effect  prior  to  1965,  with  a  drop 
in  farm  income  of  at  least  $1  billion  and 
probably  more  Somehow,  between  now  and 
the  end  of  next  year  we  have  to  come  up 
with  the  legislative  gtildellnes  for  the  farm 
policies  of  the  1970's.  and  w^e  have  to  find 
51  votes  in  the  Senate  and  218  votes  in  the 
House  to  get  them  passed. 

I  am  here  as  an  advocate  of  a  specific 
approach,  known  as  the  coalition  farm  bill 
I  lntr<xluced  It  in  the  Senate  on  October 
rwenty-thlrd  with  a  number  of  cosponsors. 
and  It  is  also  pending  In  the  House    It  was 


developed  and  is  endorsed  by  some  twenty- 
two  national  farm  organizations  and  com- 
modity groups,  and  amounts  essentially  to  a 
renewal,  with  .some  substantial  improve- 
ments, of  the  programs  which  have  been 
in  effect  for  the  past  four  years. 

For  wheat,  it  would  retain  the  100  per 
cent  of  parity  provisions  we  have  now  for 
domestic  fo<Kl  consumption  and  would  add 
a  65  cents  per  bushel  export  certificate  on 
the  40  to  45  per  cent  that  is  slilpped  abroad 
This  would  add  about  $375  to  $400  million 
to  wheat  Income 

The  feed  grains  -section  would  Increase 
the  loan  from  $1  05  to  $1  15  per  bushel  and 
the  direct  payment  from  30  to  40  cents  for 
corn,  with  proportionate  Increases  for  other 
feed  grains 

The  bill  extends  the  cotton  and  rice  pro- 
grams and  the  Wool  Act.  and  continues  the 
Class  I  base  plan  for  dairy  with  some  clarl- 
:ving  changes  to  make  the  program  more 
attractive 

It  provides  new  authority  for  diversion 
prr>grams  of  soyl>eans  and  flaxseed,  and  also 
for  the  establishment  of  marketing  orders 
for  any  commodity  when  requested  by  a 
majority  of  the  producers. 

Finally.  It  mandates  the  establishment  of 
consumer  pir)tectlon  reserves  of  wheal,  feed 
grains,  soybeans  and  cotton,  which  would 
be  .set  ;i.«ilde  in  surplus  periods  to  be  held 
until  an  emergency  lirlses  and  prices  go  over 
p.irlty. 

I  suggest,  hov^ever,  that  if  we  stick  to  our 
traditional  me-lh  >ds  of  presenting  farm  issues 
to  the  countr%-,  then  whatever  Is  ultimately 
p,XK.se<l,  if  anything,  will  be  a  dl&app:>lntmenl 
.■\nd  I  include  my  own  bill  In  that  fissess- 
ment  This  Is  true  because  we  are  already 
compromising  in  advance  with  those  who 
think  'hat  ixnh  our  farm  programs  and  our 
food  cost  too  much  And  If  our  farm  pro- 
gntms  are  written  from  that  [xilnt  of  view, 
then  there  is  simply  no  way  for  ihe  farmer 
to  get  a  better  deal  .Any  Increase  lie  get.'; 
can  only  come  from  the  taxpayer,  through 
hitrher  price  suppons  and  paNinents.  or  from 
'he  consumer,  through  Increased  costs.  If 
both  sources  are  placed  out  of  reach,  then 
no  matter  how  much  we  adjust  the  shape  or 
the  Jormat  of  farm  prt>grams  we're  going  to 
watch  a  continued  decline  in  farm  income 

When  those  of  us  who  .still  believe  In  Jus- 
tice for  the  farmer  get  together,  therefore. 
I  believe  we  need  urgently  to  go  beyond  dis- 
cussions of  the  comrnt  of  farm  programs 
and  the  reasons  why  ne  l>elleve  'arm  Income 
must  be  improved.  We  must  discuss  as  well 
how  to  convince  those  51  Senators  and  218 
Representatives  .md  then  increasingly  urban 
constituencies—  that  thev  have  an  interest 
In  a  healthy  farm  economy. 

This  country  hixs  re.-»ped  ihe  benefits  '>: 
a  revolution  In  farm  productivity:  there  need.* 
now  to  be  a  revolution  In  the  way  it  vlew.s 
'he  pet>ple  who  brought  It  about 

We  have  some  blackeyes.  some  borne  of 
.i  misunderstanding  of  the  reasons  for  farm 
pnigrams  and.  frankly,  some  deserved  You 
.ill  know  that  there  are  farm  .spokesmen 
who  rail  ag^ist  programs  to  cure  the  criti- 
cal Ulnesses^^tit  plague  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  who  close  their  eyes  to  the 
blight  of  p'lverty  md  hunger  th-^t  exists- 
even  In  their  own  .ireas  Each  such  state- 
ment tends  to  weaken  the  reservoir  of  In- 
terest and  concern  that  we  can  expect  from 
our  city  c-oUeagues. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  urban  population 
should  understand  that  they  have  a  vital 
economic  interest  in  .American  agriculture 
Farmers  spend  S37  billion  each  year  16  mil- 
lion city  people  are  employed  in  prix^essine 
and  n.,irketing  farm  products  And  there  i~ 
another  mutual  concern  between  town  and 
farm  When  we  Ignore  the  economic  problems 
of  farm  people  we  do  not  dispose  of  them: 
we  do  no  more  than  move  them  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  their  solution  is 
Immensely  more  difficult  and  more  costly. 
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In  the  short  period  since  World  War  II, 
United  States  population  has  grown  by  60 
million — by  44  percent.  During  the  same 
period  almost  half  of  the  farms  disappeared. 
Almost  3  million  farms  have  been  wiped  out, 
and  more  than  20  million  people,  with  no 
local  economic  base  to  support  them,  have 
left  farms  and  small  towns  for  the  cities. 
Today  seventy  percent  of  our  people  are 
jammed  on  top  of  each  other  on  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  Nation's  land  area. 

Bui  were  Just  getting  started.  Our  pop- 
ulation Is  expected  to  increase  by  half  again 
In  the  next  thirty  years — another  100  mil- 
lion people.  Unless  present  trends  are  halted 
and  reversed,  80  or  90  million  of  those  will 
iind  themselves  in  huge  metropolitan  areas. 

There  they  will  exist.  Each  new  arrival 
will  add  his  share  to  the  pollution  of  the  air 
and  water,  to  the  congestion  of  the  streets, 
to  the  costs  of  public  services,  and  to  the 
crushing  shortage  of  space — all  problems  we 
recognize  as  already  Intolerable.  Each  new 
arrival  will  retard  efforts  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  urban  life,  and  each  will  add  to 
the  dehumanlzatlon  and  the  discomfort  of 
those  who  live  there  now. 

Certainly  fanners  and  city  dwellers  have 
a  common  interest  in  halting  the  rural  to 
urban  migration.  It  is  time  we  made  it  a 
common  cause. 

To  do  so  we  can  use  less  of  government 
officials  talking  timidly  to  rural  audiences 
about  the  need  to  have  farm  programs  which 
will  reduce  the  USDA  budget  and  the  house- 
wives' budget  at  the  same  time. 

We  need  less  reference  to  welfare  as  the 
solution  for  those  farmers  who  are  displaced 
each  year.  We  need  more  of  the  highest  gov- 
ernment officials  acting  as  advocates  before 
those  who  need  persuading.  And  we  need 
more  of  farmers  themselves  understanding 
urban  problems  and  seeking  out  opp)ortunl- 
tles  for  Involvement  in  their  solution. 

We  need.  too.  for  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly the  leaders  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
to  begin  understanding  the  great  role  our 
agriculture  can  play  in  the  construction  of 
a  more  healthy  society  at  home  and  a  safer 
society  among  all  the  world's  people. 

Our  food  surveys  in  recent  years  have  told 
us  that  two-thirds  of  our  planet's  population 
Is  hungry  or  malnourished  and  that  even 
in  our  own  land  there  are  15  million  of  our 
people  who  are  denied  food  to  sustain  strong 
bodies  itnd  healthy  minds. 

In  1966,  the  year  when  oiir  food  surpluses 
ran  out.  the  Congress  responded  with  a  de- 
cision that  Food  for  Peace  should  be  con- 
tinued and  enlirged.  We  viewed  war  against 
hunger  as  important  enough  to  be  included 
in  our  production  plans,  rather  than  receiv- 
ing our  .iccidental  output  in  excess  of  our 
own  needs.  We  provided  authority  for  pur- 
chases in  the  market,  at  prevailing  prices, 
for  food  aid  to  other  countries. 

.\s  you  know  too  well,  that  authority  has 
received  little  attention  Our  world  food  pro- 
grams still  limp  along  at  only  about  half  of 
the  amounts  authorized,  and  I  am  told  that 
our  missions  abro.^d  are  under  instructions 
to  discourage  applications  A  hungry  world 
watches  as  we  idle  otir  food  productivity,  and 
as  we  meanwhile  pour  billions  of  dollars  into 
weapons  designed  to  control  men  through 
fear  r.ither  than  to  win  their  allegiance 
through  our  best  efforts  to  end  their  suffer- 
ing. The  hungry  and  malnourished  at  home 
watch  as  we  persist  in  the  belief  that  our 
success  as  a  nation  depends  not  upon  the 
strength  and  the  comfort  of  our  own  people 
but  on  our  ability  to  build  an  ABM.  an  SST 
or  an  Apwllo  11. 

It  is  time  to  reorder  our  national  priori- 
ties, in  directions  which  reflect  the  higher 
interests  shared  by  all  Americans,  farmer  and 
consumer  alike 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
will  respKJiid  to  a  clear  call  for  a  new  order 
of  public  business  which  Includes  economic 
Justice  for  family  farms  and  a  full  share 
in  the  nation's  prosperity  for  rural  America. 


Thla  In  turn  will  enable  our  country  to  play 
Its  part  in  uslitg  food  and  technology  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  a  world  at  peace.  That 
Is  a  goal  worthy  of  the  best  effort  of  us  all. 


NEW  WORLD  TRADE  JNITIATIVES— 
ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  COMMERCE  DAVIS 

Mr.  JAVrrS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  en- 
titled "New  World  Trade  Initiatives  by 
the  Industrial  Nations — Key  to  Better 
Life  in  the  World  of  the  1970's,"  delivered 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Davis,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

As  the  New  Year  approaches  and  as 
Europe  in  particular  contemplates  sig- 
nificant changes  including  United  King- 
dom entry  into  the  Common  Market, 
Secretary  Davis'  summing  up  remarks 
are  encouraging.  He  states : 

The  United  States  understands  and  ac- 
cepts gladly  its  respHDnslbllity  to  participate 
to  the  fullest  extent  with  other  nations  to 
further  world  economic  growth.  Let  us  enter 
the  new  decade  with  determination  to  work 
together  among  the  nations  to  achieve  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  the  world  of  the  1970's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  World  Trade  iNrriATivEs  by  the  In- 
dustrial Nations — Key  to  Better  Lief 
IN  THE  World  of  the  1970's 

(By  Kenneth  N.  Davis,  Jr..  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Domestic  and  In- 
ternational Business) 

It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
these  two  distinguished  groups — the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  and  the 
American  Club  of  Paris.  The  opening  of  the 
new  United  States'  Trade  Center  here  is  a 
most  auspicious  occasion,  both  for  what 
It  will  mean  In  increased  business  contacts 
between  our  countries  now.  and  for  what 
it  symbolizes  for  the  future  development  of 
international  trade  and  investment.  Like 
the  seven  similar  United  States'  Trade  Cen- 
ters throughout  the  world,  we  would  not 
have  planned  this  one  if  we  had  not  seen 
coming  growth  opportunities  far  beyond  the 
present  levels  of  international  business.  I 
hope  you  will  all  visit  the  Trade  Center 
soon,  both  to  see  the  fine  facility  and  meet 
its  capable  staff,  and  also  to  see  its  first  ex- 
hibition of  laser  equipment.  You  will  see 
new  products  that  are  particularly  good  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  advanced  technology 
which  the  United  States  has  to  offer  and 
which  Europe  will  want  to  utilize  in  its 
science  and  industry. 

a  time  to  look  to  the  FfTfRE 

In  only  a  few  short  weeks,  we  will  be 
entering  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  In  the 
United  States,  a  new  Administration  has 
been  in  office  for  ten  months,  and  in  France 
and  Germany  there  are  also  new  Govern- 
ments. Economic  issues  have  been  high  on 
the  priority  lists  of  the  policy-makers  in 
most  of  the  world's  capitals  in  recent  months. 
The  outcome  of  their  deliberations,  both  in 
their  domestic  councils  and  in  the  interna- 
tional forums,  will  have  great  impact  on 
the  future  course  of  the  world's  business  af- 
fairs. And  so,  it  Is  an  especially  appropriate 
time  to  examine  the  prospects  for  business 
policy  and  for  leaders  like  yourselves  to  be- 
come more  active  in  making  your  views  and 
proposals  known  to  government.  I  can  as- 
sure you,  we  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal 
in  Washington  lately  from  the  American 
business  community. 

In  looking  forward  with  you  today,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  three  main  p>oints: 


;'■ 


First,  I  believe  that  If  we  objectively  exam- 
ine the  past  and  also  where  we  stand  today, 
we  will  discern  some  basic  trends  in  World 
IVade,  which  we  can  expect  to  continue.  We 
should  not  attempt  to  resist  the  positive 
forces  of  change  (new  technology,  in  partic- 
ular) but  rather  find  ways  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  the  great  new  possibilities 
offered. 

Second,  in  the  next  decade,  it  will  become 
a  matter  of  vital  necessity  for  the  great  bulk 
of  the  industrial  enterprises  of  all  nations 
to  become  international  in  scope.  No  longer 
will  overseas  markets  be  the  interest  of  only 
large  companies.  And  no  longer  will  some 
specialized  industries  he  able  to  think  of 
their  domestic  market  as  a  private  preserve, 
secure  from  outside  interest  or  competition. 

Third,  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  round 
of  dedicated  efforts  by  governments  and  In- 
dustry together  to  vastly  improve  the  frame- 
work in  which  the  world  carries  on  its  btisi- 
ness  affairs.  I  am  not  talking  of  Just  more 
tariff  reductions,  or  only  the  very  important 
non-tariff  barrier  discussions  which  are  Just 
getting  underway  in  the  GATT.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  need  for  good  faith  bargaining 
on  a  whole  range  of  subjects,  including  the 
problems  of  the  developing  nations.  Inter- 
national labo.'  practices  and  conditions, 
antitrust  pol'  es,  foreign  investment  re- 
strictions, p-  act  safety  and  performance 
standards,  b  many,  many  more.  We  must 
not  let  ihe  ,...  tctlcal  necessity  of  dealing 
with  difficult  short-term  national  or  indus- 
try problems  divert  us  from  a  golden  long- 
term  opportunity  of  utilizing  the  competi- 
tive global  business  system  to  carry  the 
world  forward  into  history's  greatest  p>erlod 
of  economic  well-being  for  all  peoples. 

Certainly,  the  most  difficult  immediate 
problem  facing  both  the  United  States  and 
France  today  is  inflation.  We  are  beginning 
to  win  our  fight  against  inflation  and  we 
are  confident  that  it  will  be  brought  under 
control  without  recession,  which  would  have 
most  serious  consequences  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  We  are  also  encouraged  by  the  way 
Prance  is  attacking  its  problems  and  the 
progress  that  has  been   made  already. 

lessons   from   the   past 

One  of  the  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Congress  is  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, with  both  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  included  in  its  membership. 
In  December,  this  Committee  will  commence 
hearings  on  International  Economic  Mat- 
ters, hearings  similar  to  those  held  ten 
years  ago  preparatory  to  the  Kennedy  Round 
of  tariff  reductions.  Recently  I  read  through 
the  record  of  those  old  hearings  and  noted 
the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  tariff 
reduction  was  really  a  good  thing  for  the 
U.S.  Strong  arguments  were  offered  by  some 
members  supporting  the  view  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  not  go  along  with  tariff 
reductions.  As  we  all  know,  the  tariffs  were 
reduced,  and  the  results  have  been  beneficial 
to  all  of  the  world.  A  few  figures  tell  the 
story.  In  1960.  total  exports  from  Free  World 
Countries  were  5112.6  billion.  By  1968.  they 
had  grown  to  S212.9  billion.  The  United 
States  share  in  Free  W'orld  exports  declined 
from  17'i'"  to  150,  but  in  dollar  volume 
our  exports  rose  from  about  $20  billion  In 
1960  to  S34.7  billion  in  1968.  The  EEC's 
share  grew  from  26'~r  to  30'",  in  the  same 
1960-1968  period.  The  EEC's  exports  have 
been  growing  at  a  very  healthy  lO'i  annual 
rate  during  this  whole  period.  Japan's  ex- 
ports liave  grown  by  even  more — at  15% 
per  year.  If  World  'Trade  Jtist  keeps  growing 
as  fast  as  in  the  last  8  years,  by  1980  total 
Free  World  Trade  will  amount  to  over  half 
a  trillion  dollars  annually. 

Another  measure  of  the  growth  of  Interna- 
tional commerce  is  the  increase  In  overseas 
investments  by  companies  from  many  coun- 
tries. In  1968.  sales  of  foreign  subsidies  of 
United     States'     companies,     for     example, 
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topped  taOO  billion — *  very  large  figure  com- 
pared CO  our  (34  billion  in  exporta.  To  the 
people  of  the  world  aa  a  wbole.  however,  the 
growth  In  per  capita  Income  la  the  moat  re- 
warding yardstick  In  every  country,  incomea 
roae.  and  in  many  the  growth  were  In  mul- 
tiples of  3.  4  or  more  tlmea.  Here  la  the 
real  proof  that  ezpanslonlat  poUciea  tn  in- 
ternational bualneas  are  paying  off  The  only 
question  la.  how  can  we  accelerate  the  proc- 
ess while  maintaining  economic  stability  in 
the  world  ■" 

I  have  alreaiy  mentioned  that  new  tech- 
nology la  one  of  the  baalc  forces  which  we 
muat  capitalize  on,  rather  than  resiat. 
There  are  many,  many  new  technologies  of 
course  Jet  aircraft,  nuclear  power  and  the 
computer  are  particularly  strong  examples  of 
technologies  which  are  bound  to  change  the 
way  we  live  and  work  Does  anyone  doubt, 
for  Instance,  that  the  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  "Jumbo  Jets"  which  are  on  order 
will  not  change  our  lives''  Those  of  you  who 
saw  the  first  747  land  at  the  Parla  Air  Show 
In  June  got  a  first-hand  impreealoa  of  the 
Impact  of  new  technology  I 

In  another  field,  that  of  communications 
and  computers.  I  saw  in  my  own  company 
how  a  new  technology  could  change  our  whole 
approckch  to  runninsf  our  worldwide  bualneea 
Overseas  piemts  and  laboratories  became  aa 
cloe«  togetlier  as  domestic  facilities  from  a 
mana^emerre  standpoint. 

Gentlemen.  I  don't  believe  I  have  to  tell 
you  that  even  more  far-reaching  technologi- 
cal changes  will  be  coming  The  successful 
companies  and  the  great  nations  will  be  the 
ones  that  adapt  these  new  technologies  to 
their  expansion  amd  advancement  In  the 
1970's.  modern  technology  will  make  it  as 
easy  to  do  business  in  another  country  as 
we  do  today  in  another  city  In  our  own  lands 

PtraTHJER    IirrXRNATION.^lJZATION    or    WORLD 
at'SIKKSS 

As  in  most  Industrial  nations  today,  we 
work  hard  at  encouraging  more  American 
companies  to  export  Even  though  our  dol- 
lar volume  of  exports  leads  all  others,  as  a 
share  of  national  output  we  lag  behind  most 
European  nations  Bind  Japan  We  export  only 
about  4  "  of  our  GNP  while  others  typically 
export  10  to  20  '  A  few  weeks  ago.  I  was 
talking  to  the  president  of  a  successful  Texas 
company  and  found  that  he  did  no  foreign 
business  at  all  -no  exports,  no  foreign  plants 
or  licensees  Why  .should  I."  he  said.  "I 
have  plenty  ^f  business  and  I  haven't  even 
opened  up  California  yet!"  This  attitude  may 
be  alright  In  a  booming  economy  But  the 
day  win  come  when  he.  like  many  others  will 
need  all  the  markets  he  can  find  Of  par- 
ticular ojncern  are  inefflclent  businesses 
whiL-h  have  not  kept  up  with  modernization 
trends  It  used  to  be  that  some  businesses 
could  go  on  for  years  without  fear  of  falling 
behind  They  perhaps  had  a  unique  knowl- 
edije  of  their  product  or  market,  or  perhaps 
the  demand  was  too  small  to  attract  com- 
petition from  at  home  or  abn^iad  With  the 
communication  and  transpwrtatlon  facilities 
Improvements  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
the  growing  awareness  uf  businessmen  every- 
where that  doini?  business  abroad  Is  not  no 
difficult.  i:i>mpetltion  may  suddenly  arrive 
from  anywhere  This  may  be  hard  on  the 
inefflclent  producer  but  In  the  long  run.  It 
Is  ?ood  for  the  consumer  and  'he  public  as 
a  whole  Government  must  not  choose  to 
protect  the  Inefflclent  producer  but  rather 
to  encourage  and  help  him  'o  become  more 
efficient  or  leave  the  business  u:>  others 

So  far.  It  has  been  the  larger  firms  which 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  Internationa! 
life  More  and  more,  we  are  finding  smaller 
cv>inparues  entering  the  field  Exporting 
through  foreign  distributors  Is  a  well  under- 
stood pr^ictice,  and  now.  investment  in  over- 
seas facilities  by  smaller  companies  Is  i^cw- 
1ns  rapidly  The  United  States  actively  pro- 
motes   us     "Invest    in    the    tJ  3. A."    program 


here  In  Europe,  with  surprising  Interest  be- 
ing shown  by  smaller  companies.  We  expect 
and  hope  the  trend  to  accelerate 

MEXO  roS  NrW  INITIATTVCS  BT  OOVrRNMKNT 

AND  inovgnr 

Prom  foreign  government  officials  and  biisl- 
ness  leaders  visiting  the  United  States,  the 
most  commonly  heard  question  la  "la  the 
United  States  becoming  protectionist  In  Its 
thinking?"  The  most  often  heard  request 
from  these  same  dignitaries  is  "Will  the 
United  States  take  the  lead  In  a  ntrm  Initia- 
tive to  keep  the  world  moving  toward  trade 
expansion'.'" 

It  can  b«  fairly  said  that  In  the  United 
States  today  there  are  many  who  are  ques- 
tioning our  past  ezpanatonlst  policies.  Most 
of  these  questions  stem.  I  believe,  from  the 
observation  that  many  foreign  markets  are 
In  part  closed  to  United  States  companies. 
Japan  in  particular  la  felt  to  have  been  far 
less  than  fair  in  permitting  US  bualneas  ac- 
cess to  the  Japanese  market  In  tmyway  oooa- 
parable  to  what  we  have  already  given  Ja- 
pan. In  Eiuope.  too,  there  are  old  restrictive 
practices  still  in  effect  and  signs  of  new 
imes  being  constructed  The  United  States 
could  far  t)etter  afford  to  accept  these  oner- 
ous conditions  when  it  was  the  only  strong 
industrial  nation  Ttxlay  we  find  that, 
through  the  transfer  of  United  States  tech- 
nology and  through  independent  develop- 
ment by  others,  there  are  many  products 
from  many  countries  that  cslh  compete  ef- 
fectively with  our  own  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  forces  of  International  business  expan- 
sion are  far  stronger  In  the  United  States 
than  those  who  would  turn  back.  But  there 
IS  a  growing  sentiment  being  heard  from 
both  free  traders  and  protectionists  that 
ways  must  be  found  to  advance  more  equl- 
tablUty  with  other  nations  In  expanding  In- 
ternational business  activity  The  new  initia- 
tives which  are  being  called  for  should  be 
joint  Initiatives  with  all  of  our  trading  part- 
ners, not  from  the  U  S   alone 

More  willingness  is  needed  from  other  na- 
tions to  permit  and  encourage  wide  competi- 
tion in  all  markets,  even  those  that  have 
been  preserved  for  some  domestic  industries 
in  the  past  .\i>  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  up- 
coming round  of  non-tariff  barrier  discus- 
sions m  the  GATT  offers  a  '-rltlcal  test  of 
every  nation's  sincerity  In  wanting  expanded, 
freer  trade  For  those  w.ho  have  questioned 
lur  wlUlngne.ss  to  match  others  in  moving 
toward  freer  trade  I  would  .noint  to  the  cur- 
rent discussion  of  tariff  preferences  for  the 
developing  countries  The  United  .States  has 
Just  made  the  most  liberwl  offer  of  any  na- 
tion We  stand  ready  to  provide  maximum 
cooperation  and  urge  the  other  Industrial 
nations  to  Join  us 

Sl'MMINO    UP 

I  have  tried  today  to  review  with  you  the 
fundamental  factors  that  will  be  .iffectlng 
the  development  Lif  world  trade  In  the  1970's 
These  factors  ,ire  already  influencing  United 
States'  trade  policies  in  many  areas  There 
Is  no  question  In  our  minds,  but  that  a  period 
of  further  world  business  growth  lies  ahead, 
and  that  Internationalization  and  techno- 
logical Inr  vatlon  will  Uicreaslngly  become 
the  watchwords  of  businessmen  and  govern- 
ment leaders  everywhere  The  United  States 
understands  ,ind  accepts  gladly  Its  respon- 
sibility to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  other  nations  to  further  world  economic 
growth  Let  us  enter  the  new  decade  with 
determination  to  work  together  among  the 
nations  to  achieve  a  better  life  for  all  In 
the  world  of  the  '70 's 


NICHOLAS  VON   HOFFMAN  ON  THE 
BL.\CK  PANTHER  PARTY 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  Prf'.sident,  until 
recent  week.s  the  Black  Panther  Party 
has  stood  only  as  a  mysterious  force  in 


the  minds  of  most  Americans.  Occasion- 
ally one  hears  the  ministrations  of  de- 
fiance or  claims  for  property  and  justice 
from  Panther  orators.  Yet,  none  of  us 
has  seriously  considered  much  of  what 
was  said. 

Today,  during  our  annual  season  of 
peace,  the  Panthers  cloak  of  dark  con- 
spiracy has  been  dramatically  reformed 
because  of  tragedy  and  death.  Blacks 
and  whites  who  pre\1ously  ignored  or 
avoided  Panthers  and  their  teachings  are 
now  publicly  concerned  and  firmly 
aroused  because  of  police  actions  In 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  a  recent  article  by  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman  in  the  Washington  Post  we 
read  that  black  Congressmen  "are  de- 
manding the  great  Psmther  hunt  be 
called  off".  Indeed,  these  Congressmen 
are  scheduling  an  inquiry  in  Chicago  to 
get  information  about  the  Panther's  con- 
frontations with  police. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  concerned 
about  these  recent  actions.  Mr.  von  Hoff- 
man expresses  what  I  believe  Is  a  clear 
view  of  the  need  for  a  reasoned  and 
judicious  look  at  this  entire  matter.  Woe- 
fully, we  are  still  a  people  who  become 
aroused  or  coiicemed  about  matters  only 
after  spectacular  or  bizarre  events  snap 
us  out  of  the  comfortable  lethargy  that 
shadows  our  asual  daily  ventures. 

I  do  not  propose  to  stand  in  judgment 
of  what  happened  in  Chicago  or  Los 
Angeles  But  I  am  painfully  sensitive  to 
Mr  von  Hoffman's  assertion  that 

The  white-controlled  mechanisms  of  pro- 
tection have  been  notably  Ineffective  In  keep- 
ing lower-class  black  leaders  alive  and 
well 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the 
effect  on  all  black  people  in  America 
that  these  and  other  aspects  of  our  ju- 
dicial and  leiijal  processes  will  have. 
Surely  we  must  elve  that  a  high  priority 
in  our  concerns  for  improving  life  for 
ever>'  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  von 
Hoffman's  column  published  m  the 
Washmgton  Post  of  Monday,  December 
15,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  There  is  a 
message  in  that  column  that  will  serve 
us  well  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  claims  to 
bring  harmony  to  our  "brothers". 

There  being  no  ob.!ection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Panther  Httnt 

(  A  Commentary  by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

We  Americans  are  mixed  up  In  so  many 
killings.  Its  not  easy  to  separate  out  the 
routine  hits  from  the  Important  ones.  Any- 
body with  half  a  brain,  however,  can  see  the 
offlng  of  Pred  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the 
Illinois  Black  Panther  Party  by  the  forces 
of  lawnorder  was  the  most  significant  rub- 
out  of  1969,  a  year  that  Is  making  a  late 
calendar  effort  to  equal  the  carnage  of  1968 

Until  the  gunsels  gave  It  to  Hampton  In 
his  bed,  there  had  been  two  liberation  move- 
ments In  the  black  American  world.  There 
had  been  the  one  we  liberal  white  people 
called  "responsible"  and  "moderate"  and  the 
other  which  we  spoke  of  as  "militant."  "radi- 
cal '  and    "Irresponsible"  That's  over. 

Once  Ralph  David  Abernathy  wouldn't 
have  been  caught  within  miles  of  a  Black 
Panther  The  other  day  he  went  to  Pred 
Hampton's  funeral  and  spoke  words  of  con- 
solation over  t!ie  man's  body.  Black  Con- 
gressmen of  the  stripe  who'd  fidget  and  look 
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quiet  when  Rap  Brown's  name  came  up  are 
demanding  the  Great  Panther  Hunt  be  called 
off 

This  Is  going  to  confuse  white  people 
who've  been  told  that  the  Panther  is  a  preda- 
tory carnivore  In  a  land  of  herbivorous  un- 
gulates. To  us  whites.  Panthers  are  gangsters, 
Communists,  murderers  and  racists;  we  be- 
lieve Panthers  are  very  dangerous  people 
who  must  be  disarmed  Immediately  at  all 
costs. 

But  the  situation  created  by  the  latest 
shooting  and  killing  In  Chicago  and  Los  An- 
geles Is  EO  bad  we  must  make  an  effort  to 
drop  our  ethnocentrism  and  try  to  imagine 
how  a  black  person  might  look  at  what's 
happening.  We  look  at  each  of  these  police 
attacks  as  a  unique  case,  just  as  we  look  at 
Mylal  as  an  "Isolated  Incident."  It  doesn't 
occur  to  us  that  a  black  man  might  see  a 
pattern  In  what's  going  on. 

He  will  remember  the  Marcus  Garvey  lib- 
eration movement  of  the  19208  and  the 
Black  Muslim  movement  of  the  1960s,  both 
important  and  promising  efforts  at  the  polit- 
ical organization  of  the  urban  black  poor  by 
blacks  themselves  without  hidden  white  fi- 
nancial support  and  control.  Both  move- 
ments were  smashed  by  the  white  govern- 
ment. 

We  whites  buy  the  Los  Angeles  police  de- 
partment's explanation  of  the  attack  the 
other  day  on  the  grounds  the  Panthers  In 
the  apartment  had  guns  and  fought  back. 
A  black  person  might  remember  the  infantry 
attack  launched  by  the  L.A.PD.  In  1965 
against  The  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad's 
temple  there.  The  assault,  also  near  dawn. 
Included  firing  nobody  knows  how  many 
rounds  of  machine  gun  ammunition  in  the 
place.  When  It  was  over  no  guns  were  found. 

■you  don't  have  to  be  a  fanatic  or  a  Com- 
munist or  an  Irresjxmslble  militant  to  con- 
clude that.  If  the  p>ollce  are  going  to  attack 
you  with  machine  guns  when  you're  un- 
armed, you'd  do  as  well  to  try  to  defend  your- 
self. In  fact,  a  nonwhlte  person  might  decide, 
after  comparing  Chicago  with  Los  Angeles, 
that  it  was  the  guns  that  saved  the  people's 
lives. 

Consider  that  In  Chicago  there  Is  serious 
reason  to  doubt  that  Hampton  was  armed  or 
ready  to  shoot  back.  (The  police  contend  he 
was.  but  police  testimony  about  killing  black 
radicals  ought  not  to  be  given  too  much 
weight  )  So  Hampton — p>06&lbly  unarmed — 
mav  have  been  burst  In  on  and  slaughtered 
In  his  bed.  while  In  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
Panthers  fought,  -that  battle  went  on  till 
daylight  and  enough  people  had  gathered  to 
see  and  be  witnesses  to  any  murdering  of 
unarmed  men. 

Some  people  will  read  this  and  say  the 
writer  Is  encotiraging  people  to  pick  up  g^iuis 
and  shoot  pwlicemen.  He  Is  not.  He  is  as  ab- 
solutely against  citizens  murdering  p)ollc€- 
men  as  he  Is  against  policemen  murdering 
citizens.  It's  wrong,  unlawful.  Insane  and 
tragic.  What  we  are  discussing  here  Is  how  It 
can  come  to  pass  that  men  would  do  such 
things. 

We  well-to-do  white  people,  when  we're  in 
a  serious  jam,  we  get  ourselves  a  lawyer,  we 
go  to  court  and  we  sue.  Black  people  dont 
ha\  e  money  for  that  and  If  they  did,  getting 
Justice  or  protection  from  these  white  courts 
Is  a  very  iffy  proposition.  The  white-con- 
trolled mechanisms  of  protection  have  been 
notably  ineffective  In  keeping  lower-class 
bl;ick  leaders  alive  and  well:  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  (murdered),  Medgar  Bvers 
( murdered) ,  Malcolm  X  (murdered) ,  Eldrldge 
Cleaver  i exiled) .  Stokely  Carmlchael  (exiled) , 
Robert  Williams  (exiled,  returned  and  now 
jailed),  Bobby  Seale  (jailed).  TTie  Panthers 
alone  claim  that  28  of  their  top  people  have 
been  murdered  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
and  there's  no  strong  prima  fsicle  reason  to 
disbelieve  them,  but  these  are  the  big  famous 
names  or  the  members  of  relatively  large 
and    well-known    organizations.    There    are 
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countless  episodes  of  repression  and  violence 
that  either  go  unreported  or  only  get  a  couple 
of  lines  In  the  back  of  the  paper.  For  ex- 
ample in  September  in  Camden,  N.J.,  the  cope 
raided  a  garment  factory  run  by  the  Black 
People's  Unity  Movement,  smashed  their 
sewing  machines  and  put  their  leader  in 
Jail. 

ITie  best  thing  that  could  happen  Is  that 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  would  get  his 
mojo  going  and  do  what  he's  paid  for  In- 
stead of  the  opposite.  Pat  chance.  So  how 
are  black  politicals  going  to  get  protection? 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  would  be  for  rich, 
white  kids  to  bed  down  in  every  Panther 
apartment  and  headquarters  so  that  the  cops 
will  have  to  shoot  through  them  to  get  at  the 
black  cats.  This  was  what  was  done  in  the 
South  during  the  Civil  Rights  Movement 
era  and  it  imquestlonably  saved  a  lot  of 
black  lives.  Even  a  cracker  from  the  Justice 
Department  Is  going  to  think  a  little  before 
he  messes  with  a  young  Dupont  or  Rocke- 
feller. 

If  this  killing  and  Jailing  and  beating 
doesnt  stop,  the  blacks  are  going  to  shoot 
back.  If  their  lower-class  political  organiza- 
tions are  smashed,  they'll  do  It  under  the 
guise  of  conventional  crime.  This  Is  already 
happening.  The  urban  crime  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  prevent  is  actually  an 
Individualized,  unorganized  form  of  guerilla 
warfare  conducted  by  people  with  little 
political  consciousness  but  an  overwhelming 
hatred  for  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  must  live. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  black  men 
are  growing  up  in  the  cities  without  the 
Southern  tradition  of  subservience  which 
bred  a  self-hatred  that  caused  black  men  to 
kill  each  other.  They  will  fight  lawnorder  and 
they  will  be  Joined  by  a  certain  number  of 
whites  The  results  will  be  catastrophic  for 
everyone.  Such  will  surely  happen  unless  we 
whUe  men  learn  that  how  we  see  ourselves 
Isn't  necessarily  how  we  are.  We've  been  told 
the  truth  about  ourselves  often  enough  but 
we  never  listen.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Sitting  Bull,  the  great  Indian  chief,  said  It 
right  and  said  It  straight  at  the  Powder  River 
Council  : 

"Behold,  my  brothers,  the  spring  has  come; 
the  earth  has  received  the  embraces  of  the 
sun  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  results  of  that 
love. 

"Every  seed  Is  awakened  and  so  has  all 
animal  life.  It  is  through  this  mysterlotis 
power  that  we  too  have  our  being,  and  there- 
fore we  yield  to  our  neighbors,  even  our 
animal  neighbors,  the  same  right  as  our- 
selves, to  inhabit  this  land. 

"Yet,  hear  me,  people,  we  have  now  to 
deal  with  another  race — small  and  feeble 
when  our  fathers  first  met  them  but  now 
great  and  overbearing.  Strangely  enough 
they  have  a  mind  to  till  the  soil  and  the  love 
of  possession  is  a  disease  with  them.  These 
people  have  made  many  rules  that  the  rich 
may  break  but  the  poor  may  not.  They  take 
tithes  from  the  poor  and  weak  to  support  the 
rich  and  those  who  rule.  They  claim  this 
mother  of  ours,  the  earth,  for  their  own  and 
fence  their  neighbors  away;  they  deface  her 
with  their  buildings  and  their  refuse.  That 
nation  Is  like  a  spring  freshet  that  overruns 
its  banks  and  destroys  all  who  are  in  Its  path. 

"We  cannot  dwell  side  by  side.  Only  seven 
years  ago  we  made  a  treaty  by  which  we  were 
assiu-ed  that  the  buffalo  country  should  be 
left  to  us  forever.  Now  they  threaten  to  take 
that  away  from  us.  My  brothers,  shall  we 
submit  or  shall  we  say  to  them:  'First  kill 
me  before  you  take  possession  of  my  Father- 
land .  .  .' " 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  RUBEL- 
LA—GERMAN MEASLES— IMMUNI- 
ZATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
gratified  by  the  Senate's  acceptance  of 


my  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation's bill,  H.R.  13111,  providing 
an  additional  $10  million  for  the  fight 
against  rubella,  German  measles.  If  the 
battle  against  this  terrible  disease  is  to 
be  won,  funds  sufficient  to  the  task  must 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970.  At 
present,  the  rubella  vaccination  program 
is  dangerously  underfunded.  Although  a 
safe  and  effective  vaccine  has  been  de- 
veloped which  promises  to  stamp  out 
this  virus  disease,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  has  declined  to  ask  for  funds  suf- 
ficient to  immunize  an  adequate  propor- 
tion of  the  children  between  1  and  pu- 
berty during  this  fiscal  year. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  we  have  the 
means  now  at  hand  to  stamp  out  a  dis- 
ease which  is  the  No.  1  cause  of  mental 
retardation  among  children.  We  have 
the  means  now  at  hand  to  stamp  out  a 
disease  which  has  caused  congenital  ab- 
normalities in  thousand  of  infants.  All 
that  was  missing  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  was  the  money  to  get  the 
job  done. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee  who  are  currently  exam- 
ing  the  appropriation  bill  for  Labor- 
HEW,  H.R.  13111,  wUl  agree  with  me  that 
the  inclusion  of  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion to  fight  rubella  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  nationwide  war  against  this 
killer  and  crippler  of  children  is  to  be 
won. 

During  1964  rubella  epidemic,  an  esti- 
mated 50,000  spontaneous  abortions  and 
still  births  occurred,  and  more  than  20,- 
000  infants  were  born  blind,  deaf,  men- 
tally retarded,  or  with  heart  disease.  A 
like  tragedy  will  surely  occur  in  1971  if 
Congress  does  not  act  now  to  insure  that 
the  rubella  immunization  program  is  a 
success.  I  submit  that  $10  million  is  a 
very  small  premium  to  pay  in  order  to 
obtain  this  insurance. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  NOT  "BUG 
OUT"   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  John  P. 
Roche  is  a  columnist  and  a  former  three- 
term  president  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action. 

However,  he  is  one  of  those  who  has 
never  confused  liberalism  with  the  new 
left,  or  with  the  surrender  of  American 
principles. 

He  Is  not  so  sure,  however,  of  his  fel- 
low liberals. 

Today,  in  the  Washington  Post,  Mr. 
Roche  speaks  of  those  liberals  who  op- 
posed Senate  Resolution  280.  He  says: 

Regrettably,  opposition  to  this  resolution 
can  only  be  founded  on  one  premise:  ADA 
has  a  vested  interest  in  an  Ainerlcan  catas- 
trophe in  'Vietnam. 

Later,  he  warns : 

If  the  American  people  ever  get  it  through 
their  heads  that  liberal  Democrats  are  root- 
ing for  an  American  defeat  In  Southeast  Asia, 
we  will  be  through  politically  for  the  rest  of 
the  century. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  I,  but  a  bona 
fide,  card-carrying  liberal  who  has  said 
these  things. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  advocate 
that  America  bug  out  on  its  conmiit- 
ments  should  reassess  their  own  reason- 
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Ing.  No  American  who  loves  his  country 
can  knowingly  have  a  vested  interest  in 
an  American  catastrophe  in  Vietnam  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  pnnted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record 
as  follows 

Catastsophe    Politics    Might    Prove    a 

Disaster   fdr   Liberal   Democrats 

I  Bv  John  P.  Rochet 

The  pc«r  aid  Democratic  Partv  l*  in  wore* 
shape  today  -.han  1'  has  been  in  some  "ime 
since  perhaps  1<)58  When  the  R«T)ubIlcanB 
have  problems^  ae  they  did  !n  19«4-  there  18 
aJways  a  ^ood  simple  remedy  But  the  Demo- 
crats, dlae,  are  not  so  easily  doctored  too 
many  of  their  troubles  are  ib  my  father 
would  have  put  it,  m  the  heiid  The  GOP 
can  f?o  out  and  !?e'  t  few  .^itches  the  Dem- 
ocrats need  a  ps>-chtatrlst 

Take  'he  oroes  pressure*  at  work  on  sav 
Hubert  Humphrey  or  Bd  Mu.skie  or  Pred 
Hams  A  tremendously  ar.icu!  ite  consUtu- 
ency  Is  at  work  on  them  day  and  night  tell- 
ing them  that  unlaw  the  party  makes  Viet- 
nam the  isBue.  and  comes  out  for  instant 
withdriwa;;  the  Democrats  are  -hrough 
1  nesjrare  imwiy  fine  sincere  people  Though 
the  Communlsrt  Party  and  >ther  ,ec's  have 
undoubt«lIy  played  an  Impor'.int  .rganlza- 
tlon.U  role  !n  the  mtlwar  movement  the 
great  majority  of  the  prr>tester,.  are  there  on 
their  own  (Unfortunately,  'he  Attorney 
General  does  not  seem  to  undenrt^uid  'hat 
these  two  propositions  are  not  inconsistent  > 

r  admit  that  I  xm  fundamentaly  baffled 
rJ  mMiT^*"^'^  irrational  response  to  Vietnam 
in  intellectual  circles,  but  there  it  is  So  we 
have  a  sttuatlon  where  leading  academic  and 

!!Jh'^.^'^"~'"'°  "^^l  ^^'^^s  <»«  press 
and  media  ^-overage  -are  sockln«  \r  -o  Hum- 

^  rL^i"'"-*'  "*"^  *'  *'  -^tJ  'h^v  can 
aot  be  dismissed  automatically  as  Com- 
mlee.-  "dupes.  ■  or  just  fanatics  Many  of 
them  have  worked  hard  and  loyally  m  'past 
campaigns  .And.  r  repeat  i despite '•  he  fac- 
that  some  of  the  scars  on  my  back  achei 
they  are  fundamentally  decent  people 
driven  by  a  deep  concern  for  .American  na- 
tional Interest  as  they  see  It, 

I.  for  ex.amp>  spent  .':  years  is  a  member 
of  Americans  :or  Democratic  -Action— three 
years    .i^    n.itiona:     chairman      Throughout 

Cold  War  llbenls,  a  deslgnatton  that  I  am 
proud  to  iccept  -hough  it  has  recently  be- 
come .1  -erm  of  abuse  Hubert  Humphrey  Is 
a.so  a  former  national  chairman  of  ADA 
and-  even  though  we  >f'  the  organiza- 
tion-many  personal  ties  and  warm  memorips 
or  past  ca.nipalgns  remiun. 

Bu-  even  making  personal  allowances 
what  can  one  make  of  an  .ADA  decision  to 
oppose  Senate  Resolution  No  280->  The  key 
section  of  the  resolution  reads  that  the  Senate 
amrm.s  its  support  for  the  President  m  his 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace  In  Vietnam 
expresses  the  earnest  hope  of  the  (American,' 
people  for  ^uch  a  peace,  approves 

and  supports  the  principles  that  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled  to  chooee 
their  awn  government  bv  means  of  free  elec- 
tions        and  that  the  US   Is  willing  to  abide 

^L  Z  '!!""^  "^  ^"""^  elections  and  request* 
the  President  to  call  upon  ,  Hanoi ,  to  join 
in  a  proclamation  of  a  mutual  cease-fire  and 
to  announce  it^  wmingne.ss  to  honor  such 
elections  and  abide  by  the  results  • 

Regrettably,  opposition  to  this  resolution 
can  only  be  founded  on  one  preml.se  .ADA 
has  a  vested  Interest  in  an  American  catas- 
trophe in  Vietnam  Havin.?  predicted  dis- 
aster so  long  and  stridently  .  national  chair- 
man John  K  Galbralth.  for  example,  an- 
nounced shortly  after  the  Tet  offensive  In 
1988  that  the  Saigon  government  would  col- 
lapse In  two  weeks' I.  ADA  has  reached  the 
point  of  no  return 


But  what  sen.se  can  this  position  make  to  a 
liberal  p.illtlclan  '  In  immediate  terms  he 
knows  that  if  things  go  well  in  Vietnam, 
President  .Nixon  wins-  and  If  they  go  badly. 
the  liberals  iwho  got  us  there i  lo.se  In 
broader  terms,  however,  the  impact  of  liberal 
catastrope  p<illtica  would  be  a  long-run  dis- 
aster— If  the  American  people  ever  get  '.t 
through  their  heads  that  liberal  Democrats 
are  rooting  for  an  American  defeat  In  .S<^>iith- 
east  Asia  we  will  be  through  politically  for 
•he  rest  of  the  century 

Humphrey,  of  course,  knows  this-  it  helps 
to  account  for  his  occasionally  schizophrenic 
political  behavior  ,\s  chief  psychiatrist  of 
the  Democratic  Partv  a  tearful  Job  he  de- 
serves considerably  more  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding than  he  has  received 


MISS   MARY  SWITZER 

•Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  today 
we  learned  that  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  effective  and  distinguished  public 
.servants.  Miss  Man,-  Swltzer.  has  an- 
nounced her  retiiement 

.M1.S.S  Switzer.  first  Administrator  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabj^itation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  of  us  who  share  her 
concerns  for  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country. 

Her  career  began  48  years  ago  when 
she  joined  the  Treasury  Department  as 
a  junior  economist  It  spans  the  whole 
development  of  this  Nation.-;  commit- 
ment to  the  elderly,  to  the  di.sabled.  and 
to  the  health  of  all  of  our  citizens  Since 
1939.  Miss  Switzer  had  held  [josition  of 
great  responsibility  in  tliis  field  of  so- 
cial siKniflcance. 

It  IS  my  pleasure,  and  my  distinct 
honor,  to  extend  the  tjreat  appreciation 
and  admiration  ol  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  our  noted  native 
daughter. 

As  one  wlio  has  known  and  worked 
with  Miss  Switzer  .since  the  beginning 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  and  dur- 
ing my  service  in  the  Senate.  I  offer  my 
deep  regards  and  warm  thanks  to  a 
friend  who  shares  my  affection  for  the 
beauty  of  Cape  Cod.  and  my  concern 
for  the  well  beinn  ol  all  our  citizens 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle describing  Miss  Switzers  career  and 
published  in  today's  Wa.shincton  Post 
be  printed  m  the  Record, 

There  bemj^no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mary  Switzer  Weljarf.  Work  and  Wisdom 
( By  .Mary  Wlegers ) 

Since  Mary  Switzer  "came  to  Washington 
With  the  Harding  gang."  eight  Presidents 
have  come  and  gone 

Through  all  those  administrations.  Mary 
Switzer  was  making  a  steady  climb  trom  a 
clerks  post  In  the  US  Treasury  Department 
to  the  Job  she  holds  today  as  hesid  of  the 
US  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfares  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

The  SRS  IS  an  agency  organized  in  1967 
with  .Miss  Switirer  as  Its  first  head  It  com- 
bines welfare  and  social  service  programs 
with  a  total  annual  budget  exceeding  $8  bil- 
lion, and  distributes  funds  to  the  needy,  dis- 
abled, children  and  the  aged  It  also  makes 
.Miss  Switzer  the  executive  with  the  largest 
administrative  responsibility  of  any  woman 
in  government. 

Now  at  the  age  of  69,  the  tough-minded 
bureaucrat  with  the  Bostc^n  accent  Is  re- 
tiring    HEW    Secretary    Robert    Finch    an- 


nounced yesterday  that  he  is  accepting  her 
resignation  with  regret,"  to  be  effective  In 
mId-Febrviary 

.As  the  announcement  was  being  released, 
the  gray-haired,  sparkling-eyed  Miss  Switzer 
sat  at  a  conference  table  outside  her  office 
and  talked  atx)ut  her  48  years  of  government 
service. 

She  reflected  on  the  future  of  the  welfare 
program  and  the  landmark  decision  which 
merged  welfare  rehabilitation  and  social 
services  and  what  it  could  mean 

She  recalled  highlights  trom  her  career, 
the  Jobs  she  didn't  get.  the  ones  she  did 
like  becoming  the  first  person  to  organize  a 
bacteriological  and  chemical  warfare  pro- 
t'ram,  and  the  first  to  head  federal  programs 
lor  rehabilitation   ot   the  disadvantaged 

"Hie  l>eglnnlng,  she  recalled,  was  pretty 
Inauspicious  "I  came  in  at  the  bottom  as 
a  junior  economist  In  the  division  of  sta- 
tistics in  the  Treasury  Department  If  there's 
one  thing  I  have  no  gift  for,  it's  research  " 
On  the  day  the  Graf  Zeppelin  Hew  over  Wash- 
sngtcjn,  she  was  tired  But  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Is  "paternalistic"  and  took  her  back 
as  a  mimeograph  operator. 

That  rtrst  setback  didn't  last  long  By  1928, 
Mary  Swlt;ter  was  handling  press  intelilgence 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  By  1934 
she  was  assistant  to  the  assistant  >ecretarv. 
who  supervised  the  Public  Health  Service 

In  '.'39,  when  the  Public  Health  Service  was 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  .Agency, 
forerunner  of  HEW.  Miss  Switzer  became  as- 
sistant to  the  administrator  Durliig  the  war. 
she  managed  the  Procurement  .md  Assign- 
ment Services  for  Physlcian.s,  Dentis'^s.  Sani- 
tary Engineers  and  Nurses  For  her  work  siie 
received  the  President's  Certinc.ite  of  Merit, 
the  first  ol  many  honors 

She  also  organized  a  research  program  on 
bacteriological  and  chemical  warfare  "I  h  ul 
to  do  It  because,  strangely  enough  in  today  s 
light,  the  .Army  md  Navy  wouldn  t  do  :t. 
They  thought  It  was  contrary  to  the  Geneva 
Convention,  I've  .iften  thought  liow  terrible 
It  was.  that  I  did  that  though  I  don't  know 
I  don't  see  much  difference  between  one 
weapon  and  another,  though  on  the  scale 
they're  doing  it  today,  it's  unnecessary  and 
unreal  .Anyway  we  developed  some  good 
medical  information  valu.ible  to  researchers 
later  on.  so  I  suppose  some  good  came  out 
of  It." 

In  1950,  .Miss  Switzer  became  head  of  the 
federal-state  program  for  the  rehabilitaticn 
of  the  disabled  rhirteen  years  later,  she 
was  made  commissioner  of  the  vocatioiuil 
rehabilitation  administration,  when  HEW 
Secretary  Anthony  Celebreze  thought  that 
rehabilitation  ought  to  be  co-equal  with 
welfare.  In  1967.  Secretary  John  Gardner  sokl 
her  on  the  idea  of  merging  the  two  areas  and 
she  was  appKilntcd   head. 

That  merging,  she  felt,  was  an  Important 
and  wise  step  What  phe'd  like  to  see  now  is 
a  merging  of  services  for  the  IndMdual  on 
the  local  level. 

"The  next  five  years  are  years  that  net-d 
the  thrust  in  the  field  to  get  much  claser 
interaction  of  these  services  m  the  com- 
munity "  She  would  like  to  see  the  indlvidu.tl 
get  medical  needs,  welfare  iissistance,  disabil- 
ity training,  and  so  on.  all  In  the  .  ame  place, 
and  With  all  the  biu-eaus  working  together 

There  has  to  be  a  willingness  to  give  up 
sovereignty  on  everybody  s  part  to  give  peo- 
ple what  they  have  to  have  There  must  be 
decentralization  of  authority  to  regions.  This 
big  government  has  to  have  some  gkie  — has 
to  put  things  together  " 

The  .SRS.  she  believes,  is  the  part  of  HEW 
that  is  concerned  about  Hie  individual  "It's 
like  .t  southern  m.insion  with  three  pillars. 
There  s  health  on  one  side,  education  on  the 
other  and  us  in  the  middle 

Health   and   education   deal   mainly   with 
Institutions    And  sometmies  the  institution- 
alized structure  stops  before  they  ever  see  a 
per.son    SRS  reaches  down  to  the  individual. 
"One    of    the   most    exciting   exposures   to 
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Involvement  was  with  the  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization  people.  During  the 
Poor  People's  march,  we  met  with  them  or 
their  representatives  every  day  for  a  month. 
"The  greatest  eye  opener  of  that  was  the 
dlfUcuIty  they  had  getting  something  done 
on  the  local  level." 

Miss  Switzer  lives  In  Alexandria  and  has 
made  it  a  point  to  take  part  In  community 
affairs  there  "It's  essential  If  you  have  a  Job 
like  mine,  where  you  are  telling  people  what 
to  do  in  the  communities.  It's  one  thing  to 
tell  people  what  to  do.  but  to  do  It  your- 
self is  to  find  out  how  dlfHcult  It  really 
is 

"In  the  Rehabilitation  Administration,  I 
had  every  letter  of  complaint  followed  up 
immediately.  Now  I've  adopted  that  program 
In  welfare,  but  I've  found  the  welfare  peo- 
ple are  not  as  responsive.  I  suppose  after 
years  In  the  field  they  became  kind  of  tough." 
On  the  welfare  program.  Mary  Switzer  Is 
a  firm  believer  that  "people  shouldn't  get 
something  for  nothing.  I  think  we  made  the 
biggest  mistake  when  we  saw  the  welfare 
load  growing,  when  we  didn't  emphasize 
work" 

She  added  that  work  must  be  made  dig- 
nified and  meaningful  again,  as  it's  not  been 
"in  this  age  of  permissiveness. 

"I  think  that  one  good  part  about  Mr. 
Nixon's  welfare  program  is  that  it  doesn't 
put  a  premium  on  breaking  up  homes."  In 
the  past  she  explained,  a  man  didn't  work 
if.  for  instance,  he  had  a  wife  and  three 
I  hildren.  because  he  could  get  more  money 
for  his  family  by  deserting  them  and  let- 
ting them  get  welfare. 

"I  dont  see  anything  el.se  that  will  change 
the  present  psychology  oi  not  minding  de- 
pendency, except  to  make  it  more  attractive 
to  be  employed," 

Miss  Switzer.  herself,  is  going  to  continue 
to  "oe  cinplovcd  ;ifter  lier  retirement.  On  Dec. 
2,  she  was  elected  '.ice  president  of  the  World 
Rehabilitation  Fund,  and  when  she  leaves 
government  .service  in  February,  she'll  .set  up 
.Ul  office  at  1  Dupont  Circle  lor  the  fund, 

Slie'U  also  work  with  the  Association  of 
Schools  for  Allied  Health  Professions  in 
Washington. 

•"But  if  I  want  to  take  a  day  off,  I'll  be 
able  to  "A'hen  I  leel  like  cooking  my  spiced 
gooseberry  preserves  and  yellow  tomato  pre- 
serves. I  can 

Her  HEW  office  is  fiKed  with  more  than  40 
award's  she  has  received,  .imong  them  the 
Albert  Uisker  iward  and  the  National  Civil 
Service  award  Sixteen  colleges  have  given 
her  honorary  degrees.  She  is  the  first  woman 
to  serve  on  i  he  board  of  directors  of  George- 
town Univer-ity,  and  the  ftr«t  woman  to  be 
appointed  trustee  of  Assumption  College, 

Miss  -Switzer  was  born  in  Newton,  Mass. 
Her  jiarciits  came  from  Ireland.  About  the 
one  di.-appo:ntment  m  her  life  was  that  she 
didn"t  become  "Assistant  director  of  the  mint, 
a  job  she  b.idly  wanted  at  the  time.  ""Nellie 
Tnyloe  Ross  was  director  then,  and  she  said 
no  She  didn't  want  another  woman  around 
her.  When  I  think  of  what  a  dead  end  that 
Job  woiKd  have  been  .  .  ."  said  Miss  Switzer, 
her  voice  trailing  off. 


SPEEDY  REPORT  ON  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  far  too 
often.  Members  of  Congress  forget  the 
veiy  important  work  which  is  carried  on 
at  tiip  staff  levi  1  as  a  backup  to  our  work 
in  the  Chamber,  For  example,  every 
morning  we  expect  and  receive  without 
fail  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
the  official  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
Congress  from  the  previous  day. 

I  ask  unanimou  •  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Speedy  Report  on  Con- 
gress, "  published  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  December  3,  1969,  be 


printed  in  the  Record.  The  publication 
properly  commends  the  members  of  the 
Groveminent  Printing  OfiBce  for  their  fine 
work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Record  Gives  Details — Speedy  Report  on 

Congress 

(By  Congressional  Quarterly) 

ROUTE    TO    RECORD 

Congressional  publications  prior  to  the 
Congressional  Record  Included : 

1789-1790  —  Congressional  Register.  An 
early  attempt  to  publish  record  of  Congres- 
sional debates.  Taken  down  In  shorthand  by 
Thomas  Lloyd  of  New  York,  Four  volumes 
total. 

1790-1825 — Debate  In  House  reported  In 
haphazard  way  by  some  of  better  newspapers. 
Senate  debates  scarcely  reported  at  all. 

1834 — Publication  of  first  volume  of  Annals 
of  Congress.  Produced  by  Gales  and  Seaton. 
Brought  together  material  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  sources  on  congres- 
sional proceedings  from  1st  through  12th 
Congress  (March  3.  1789.  to  May  27.  1824). 
Forty-two  volumes  total, 

1824-1837 — Register  of  Debate,  Produced 
by  Oales  and  Seaton:  directly  reported  con- 
gressional proceedings, 

1833-1837  —  Congressional  Globe.  Pub- 
lished by  Blair  and  Rivers.  Covered  23rd 
through  42nd  Congresses  (Dec.  2,  1833,  to 
March  3,   1873) .  Forty-six  volumes  total. 

1873  to  present — Congressional  Record 
Produced  by  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. March  4.  1873.  to  present. 

After  each  dally  session  of  Congress,  the 
Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  publishes 
the  Congressional  Record — the  official  report 
of  congressional  proceedings. 

About  49,000  copies  of  the  Record,  averag- 
ing more  than  200  pages  a  copy,  are  pro- 
duced and  delivered  by  8  a.m.  the  following 
day. 

The  Record  Is  produced  in  less  than  13 
hours  and  involves  the  efforts  of  about  2.500 
of  the  GPO's  8,200  employees. 

The  proceedings  of  Congress  were  not 
printed  systematically  before  1865.  v:hen  the 
Congressional  Globe — the  forerunner  of  the 
Congressional  Record — took  on  a  form  and 
style  that  later  became  standard  for  the 
Record, 

According  to  a  19£a  Legislative  Reference 
Service  research  paper  on  the  Congressional 
Record.  "Before  1825.  debates  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  not  reported  except  In 
a  haphazard  way  in  some  of  the  better  news- 
p.apers,"  The  Senate  debates,  the  report  said, 
seldom  were  reported  at  all. 

Not  until  1855  were  reporters  of  congres- 
sional proceedings  and  debates  paid  at  pub- 
lic expense,  and  only  in  1863  were  annual 
.ippropriatlons  established  in  both  houses  of 
Congress    for   reporting   proceedings. 

RECORD   STARTED   IN"    1873 

When  the  Government  contract  for  pub- 
lication of  the  Congressional  Globe  expired 
in  1873.  Congress  passed  an  appropriations 
act  which  provided  that  with  the  43rd  Con- 
gress (March  4.  1873)  the  Congressional 
Record  would  be  produced  by  the  GPO, 

The  Congressional  Record  chronologically 
reports  daily  what  is  said  on  the  floor  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  Biweekly  and  hard- 
bound versions  also  are  produced  to  pro- 
vide a  corrected  and  permanent  record.  The 
proceedings  of  the  House  and  Senate  alter- 
nately appear  first  in  each  daily  printing  of 
the  Record. 

The  Record  contains  four  separate  sec- 
tions: 

Proceedings  of  the  Hotise. 

F^roceedings  of  the  Senate, 

Extensions  of  remarks. 


Dally  digest — a  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  both  houses,  including  a  calendar  ol 
committee  meetings  for  the  following  day. 

MONTHLY    SUMMARY 

At  the  beginning  of  each  month  a  resume 
of  congressional  activity  is  printed  in  the 
Record,  providing  statistical  data  for  the 
preceding  month  on  the  following: 

Days  Congress  was  in  session. 

Page  numbers  of  proceedings  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Page  numbers  of  extensions  of  remarks. 

Bills  enacted  Into  law. 

Measures  reported  by  committees. 

Reports,  quorum  calls,  votes  and  bills 
vetoed  by  the  president. 

The  summary  also  provides  information  on 
the  status  of  executive  nominations. 

Although  the  Record  purports  to  print  an 
exact  account  of  the  proceedings  on  the  floor 
of  both  chambers,  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  edit  and  revise  their  remarks 
before  they  are  published. 

SEPARATE   STAFFS 

Proceedings  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  are  taken  down  by  separate  staffs  of 
reporters,  eight  In.  the  Senate  and  seven  in 
the  House.  The  shorthand  notes  of  the  de- 
bates are  read  later  into  a  Dictaphone  i  dic- 
tating machine)  and  typed  by  a  transcriber. 
The  typed  copy  is  then  proofread  by  the  re- 
porters, given  an  appropriate  heading  and 
sent  to  the  members  for  their  own  editing 
and  correction 

Reporting  in  the  House  Is  done  on  a  half- 
hour  schedule,  requiring  that  each  reporter 
spend  five  minutes  of  each  half  hour  on  the 
floor  and  the  remaining  time  dictating,  tran- 
scribing, and  correcting  his  notes.  The  Sen- 
ate operates  under  the  same  procedures,  but 
on  an  hourly  basis.  Each  Senate  reporter 
spends  10  minutes  of  each  hour  on  the  floor. 

Corrected  transcripts  of  debates  must  be 
returned  to  the  GPO  by  9  p.m.  the  same  day 
if  they  are  to  bo  included  in  t'ne  following 
day's  Record. 

MEMBERS     EXTEND     REMARKS 

Following  the  record  of  floor  debate  in  the 
two  houses  IS  a  section  for  senators  and 
representatives  to  extend  their  remarks — -to 
add  to  the  Record  materials  not  actually 
presented  on  the  floor. 

Senators  may  add  extraneous  material — 
suc'n  as  speeches  given  outside  C'jngress. 
selected  editorials,  magazine  .irticles  cr  let- 
ters— tc  the  "oody  o:  the  Record.  Representa- 
tives must  place  such  material  ;:j  the 
Extensions  of   Remarks  section. 

The  1946  C  imgressional  Reorganization  .Act 
directed  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
which  controls  the  publication  of  the  Con- 
gressii^nal  Record,  to  Incorporate  into  the 
Record  .i  list  of  congressional  committee 
meetings  and  liearings.  their  places  and  sub- 
ject matter. 

This  section  of  the  Record,  titled  the  daily 
digest,   summarizes   t.ie   following  material: 

Highlights  of  the  day's  congressional 
activities. 

Senate  action. 

Senate  committee  meetings. 

House  action. 

House  committee  meetings. 

Joint  committee  meetings. 

MEETINGS     LISTED 

The  daily  digest  also  lists  the  committee 
meetings  scheduled  the  day  the  Record  Is 
distributed. 

Friday  issues  of  the  Record  contain  a  sec- 
tion outlining  the  congressional  program  for 
the  coming  week,  including  schedules  of 
major  floor  action  and  of  House  and  Senate 
committee  meetings. 

Published  semimonthly,  the  index  is  the 
key  to  using  the  Congressional  Record.  It  is 
a  guide  to  the  contents  and  means  of  trac- 
ing floor  action  on  legislation. 

The  index  consists  of  two  parts:  an  index 
to  the  proceedings,  which  includes  material 
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both  In  *he  body  and  in  the  ext-enslons  of  re- 
murks  ser'inn  ,iii<l  fin  Index  to  the  hl5t>:ry  of 
bills  and  r'*solutions 

Remarks  made  in  heated  debates  mav  be 
Judged  offensive  and  edited  out  by  a  re- 
porter or  the  member  who  made  them 
Grammar  Is  often  imprjved  and  the  tran- 
scripts are  often  p  iliahed 

ADOmONS    rREQfJEKT 

In  the  1950s  members  of  Contfreas  fre- 
quently inserted  int.i  the  transorlpt.s  .if  rhelr 
.iwn   -emarks  such  words   ti^     laugh-er"  and 

applause  ■  Such  additions  have  become  in- 
frequent If  they  appear,  the  reporter  has 
included  them 

On  Jan  8,  1930.  one  member  of  Congress 
referred    to    the   C  .ngresFlonal    Rernrd    as    a 

catch-all.  a    burylnij    ground    for   edi- 

torials, articles,  speeches,  and  addres.;es  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  relating  to  «verv 
conceivable  subject.   .  .  .'" 

Such  additions  In  the  body  or  the  exten- 
sions section  cost  money  According  to  a 
staff  member  of  -he  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  one  of  the  longest  Record  in.ser- 
tion:i  by  a  member  of  the  House  was  made 
by  Rep  Roy.il  C  Johnson  iRi  of  South 
Dakota  who  inserted  504  pages  of  names  of 
World  War  I  slackers  So  fi:rures  on  the  cost 
of  'his  exten.siin  are  avalLibie 

In  1935,  a  Semite  =.peech  apposing  the  Na- 
tion il-Recovory  Admlnlstra*!on  bv  Sen  Huey 
Long  vDi  af-U->ulslana  took  up  S5  pages  of 
the  Record  anJ  cost  S4,493 

One  of  the  longest  insertions  was  made 
by  Sen  Robert  LaFolIette  (Rt  <i{  Wisconsin, 
who  on  Mav  5.  1914,  inserted  !i  385-pagp 
sp*>ech  on  railroad  rates  The  cost  of  print- 
ing this  extension,  according  to  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Prln'lng 
was  «13  760 

CHANCKS  tTNSDCCESSJTTL 

Attempts  to  limit  what  can  be  added  to 
the  Record  have  not  been  verv  successful 
.New  Y.rk  CItv  Mavor  John  V  Lindsay,  then 
a  member  of  the  House,  in  1962  Introduced 
a  bill  to  require  that  two  type  faces  be  used 
m  printing  the  Record-  one  for  the  actual 
debates  and  the  other  f<ir  all  materirtls  sub- 
sequentlv  added  to  the  Record  The  bill,  H  R 
514  was  never  reported  by  a  committee 

The  cost  of  producing  'he  Record  haa  In- 
.  reased  over  the  years  According  to  of- 
.•.c'.als  at  the  OPO  the  cost  per  pa»:e  is  deter- 
mined bv  dividing  the  total  printed  pages  of 
the  dally  Record  'he  index,  the  blweeklv  and 
bound  volumes  into  the  total  OPO  appro- 
priation for  the  Record  in  a  given  fiscal  vear 
The  cost  per  page  in    I9fi9   was  »116 

The  texts  of  the  Senate  and  House  floor 
dttbatss,  matter  for  the  extensions  and  dailv 
digest  sections  are  as&embled  by  the  GPr) 
each  alght  before  printing  The  size  ,,f  the 
Record  never  can  be  accurately  determined 
beforehand,  since  it  depends  on  the  length 
of  floor  Dr-ceedlngs  The  only  known  fact  Is 
that  the  Record  must  be  printed  and  de- 
livered bv  8  am,  regardless  of  its  size  or 
how  late  Congress  remained  In  session 

WORKERS  .MEET  DEADLINE 

OPO  officials  -^aid  that  t*  their  knowledge 
•oe  Record  never  has  missed  its  morning 
delivery  deadline 

Production  begins  at  6  30  p  m  .  when  pre- 
parers"  check  incoming  copy,  note  sections 
•o  be  printed  in  specific  type  sizes  and  as- 
certain that  the  material  to  be  printed  Is  In 
proper  sequential  order  The  copv  Is  set  by 
near.y  400  Composing  and  c.istln<  machines. 
proofed,  corrected  and  readied  for  stereo- 
'yplng  bv  2am 

The  doubie-deck.  64-page  rourv  magai-ine 
presses  that  print  the  Record  are  supposed 
to  be  m  operation  by  2  15  a.m  ,  running  at 
18,000  impressions  an  hour  Thes.e  prpsse- 
pnnt  49.000  copies  of  the  Record  each  day 
using  36  rolls  of  paper  weighing  nearlv  215 
tC'ns. 

By  8  am  .  34.635  copies  of  the  Record  are 


delivered  to  congresslon*!  otRcea:  100  »re 
hand-delivered  to  the  homes  of  members 
requesting  such  .service  In  the  Washington 
area:  277  are  delivered  to  are«  libraries,  of- 
fices and  universities  6.(.h>o  to  7,0O0  are 
mailed  to  individual  sub.tcrlbers  and  5,837  go 
to  federal  agencies  Earh  senau>r  Is  ullotted 
100  copies  to  distribute  free  to  his  con- 
stituents;  each  representative  U  allotted  68 


HYDE  rfCHooL  IN   BATH.   MAINE 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  amid  all 
the  concern  uver  our  yomig  people  on 
the  campus  of  ttxlav  it  i.s'*»iopt'ful  to  ob- 
serve some  work  that  is  already  under- 
way to  prepare  o\en  younger  i>eople  for 
the  campuA  of  tomorrow  I  say  thl.s  is 
hopeful  because  I  believe  in  treating  the 
illness,  not  the  .symptom. 

For  some  time  now.  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  ti\e  board  of  trustt-e-s 
of  the  Hyde  School  at  Bath.  Maine  Hyde 
IS  an  indep'-ndent  secondary-  school 
whose  headmaster  and  dedicattxl  faculty 
are  worklns  wuh  120  students  to  achieve 
a  pattern  of  education,  as  distinguished 
from  lust  teaching  and  learniiiK 

I  visited  the  s<-hool  last  month  and 
talked  with  both  faculty  and  .students  m 
the  cour.se  of  my  .stay  I  came  away  with 
the  strong  conviction  that  the  philosophy 
being  followed  at  Hyde  mav  well  be 
worth  broad  ,  tudy  and  discussion 

Hyde  School  was  founded  :}  vears  ago 
by  Joseph  W  Gauld.  a  rnan  who  had 
spent  nea-!y  20  years  in  <^nnd&r\  school 
teaching:  and  adminlsti-aticn.  Over  6 
years  ago.  he  became'  convinced  that 
there  w;is  in  fact  an  iMness  in  education 
that  seriously  needed- treatment  He  be- 
lieved that  education  of  the  young  re- 
quired emphasis  on  the  individual  to  de- 
velop an  awareness  of  strengths  and 
weakne.sses  so  that  the  youngst^'r  might 
truly  be  'led  forth  -or  educated— in- 
stead i)f  simply  being  taught  without 
reference  to  hLs  individuality. 

While  It  IS  true  that  Hydes  method, 
no  matter  how  successful,  cannot  be  a 
panacea  for  all  the  ailments  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  it  is  equally  true  that  its 
experiences  -hould  be  followed  closely 
and  Its  concept.;  be  evaluated  in  the  light 
of  the  problems  facing  our  young  people 
today. 

Mr   Gauld  said 

Up  '^  now  our  cJiallengee  have  been  to 
conquer  the  earth.  Now  we  have  i;ot  lo  learn 
to  live  on  It 

He  is  convinced  that  so  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  achievement  In  our 
schools,  such  as  high  course  grades,  high 
lest  scores,  and  the  like,  that  attitude, 
effort,  and  growth  of  the  individual  have 
ceased  to  be  significant  Mr.  Gauld  con- 
tinued: 

If  this  !s  true  then  a  school  that  Is  helo- 
ing  one  student  may  well  be  .Turtlng  anuther. 
How  many  of  these  others  give  'ip  ,jn  them- 
.=elves  because  they  cannot  find  anything  in 
s<:hool  they  csin  succeed  with'' 

The  Hyde  School  regards  the  teen 
years  as  the  most  important  in  the  life 
of  a  man.  since  it  determines  how  he  will 
face  his  problems,  adjust  to  his  short- 
comings, and  de\elop  hi.-,  strong  points 
The  grading  system  takes  into  account 
personal  urowth  as  well  as  academic 
achievement. 
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The  students  at  Hyde  are  encouraged 
to  develop  a  capacity  for  responsible 
leadership  and  to  have  an  active  concern 
for  others.  Curiosity  about  learning  and 
about  life  is  .stimulated,  integrity  is 
prized,  and  the  courage  to  meet  chal- 
lenge is  expected  of  all. 

The  impre-ssion  of  a  visitor  is  that  pio- 
neering is  once  more  to  be  observed  In 
New  England  educational  pnxtesses.  The 
Hyde  School  is  testing  and  examining, 
and  sometimes  changing,  many  of  the 
standard  practices  of  secondarj-  schools. 
Its  goal  Ls  to  provide  a  better  foundation 
for  the  student  of  tomorrows  college  and 
university  campus,  and  for  a  citizen  bet- 
ter prepared  to  meet  the  problems  which 
will  face  our  Nation  and  the  world  In  the 
future. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  task 
the  school  has  set  for  Itself  is  to  be  found 
in  these  words  taken  from  its  caUlog: 

Hyde  School  w.^s  founded 

On  II  conviction  that  education  must  pro- 
mote .-imong  young  i^eople  a  reall7,»tlon  of 
•heir  own  potentialities  and  a  respect  for 
themselves  as  Individuals  We  fee!  the  grow- 
ing impersonal  trend  in  education  defeats  an 
apprecUUon  of  ones  .self  and  discourages  the 
type  of  -rugged  Individual"  that  built  this 
country  The  princlplee  on  which  thLs  school 
ts  founded  maintain  that  the  qualities  of 
self-oonfldence,  self-dlaclpUne  and  [perspec- 
tive are  more  lmp-.rtant  to  votith  th.an  they 
have  ever  been  before 

We  suggest  th.it  the  following  questions 
raised  by  the  present  educational  svstem  in 
this  country  need  careful  examination: 

Curriculum  H.i.s  the  emph.asls  in  .second- 
ary schools  on  preparation  for  a  specific  col- 
lege or  profession  narrowed  education  to  a 
point  where  the  primary  concerns  of  charac- 
ter development  and  the  discovery  of  mean- 
ings In  life  are  neglected? 

Teaching  methods  How  impor'^nt  Is  the 
trend  toward  m.^chine-^-or  machlne-Uke— 
teaching,  as  opposed  to  the  personal  teacher- 
student  relationship  we  believe  essential  to 
:\  truly  liberal  education? 

Testing;  H.is  a  tool  that  surt«d  as  a 
worthwhile  aid  in  evaluating  a  student's 
rapacities  become  detrimental  to  hU  Incen- 
tive and  a  substitute  for  human  Judgment? 

Specialization  In  trying  to  cope  with  the 
■knowledge  explosion'  are  we  sacrificing  to 
•■'pecialh-atlon  such  benefits  a-s  aesthetic  ap- 
preciation, broad  understanding  and  the 
morai  strength  for  leadership  necessary  to 
the  education  of  the  whole  man^ 

Perspective:  Has  the  educational  process 
become  so  Impersonal  and  so  cumbersome 
that  students  only  intellectualize  todav's 
problems  without  being  able  to  t.»ckle  them 
with   a  sense  of  personal   Involvement? 

There  are  no  e.isy  .mswers  to  these  ques- 
tions, nor  easy  solutions  to  the  problems  thev 
raise  Nevertheless,  we  at  the  Hyde  School 
believe  that  educational  practices  should  not 
belittle  him  nor  diminish  his  self-esteem. 
Even  more  important,  education  should  cre- 
ate m  the  student  an  enthusi.usm  for  life. 
This  school  IS  dedicated  to  such  a  concept 
of  education  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
both  high  academic  and  high  liuman  stand- 
ards. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Gauld 
and  his  faculty  and  students  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  improvement  in  our  educa- 
tional .system  and  that  as  the  years  ^o 
by  we  will  see  their  success  reflected  in 
our  processes  of  higher  education.  Un- 
like Mark  Twain's  weather,  education  Is 
havinc  something  done  about  it  other 
than  .u.-t  talking. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  In  his  su- 
perb article  entitled  "Hard  Choices  for 
the  Embattled  Dollar"  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  November  22,  the 
distinguished  lawyer-economist,  Rich- 
ard N.  Gardner,  warns  us  against  com- 
placency in  our  international  monetary 
affairs.  Professor  Gardner  points  to  the 
difficulty  the  United  States  continues  to 
face  in  reducing  our  chronic  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  warns  that  "huge 
deficits  of  the  current  magnitude  cannot 
be  siistalned  much  longer." 

He  rightfully  points  to  the  necessity  of 
new  policies  the  "harmonize  reserve 
policies  so  that  central  banks  hold  dol- 
lars, gold  and  SDR  in  agreed  propor- 
tions" to  prevent  a  variant  of  Qresham's 
law  from  c«>erating  through  which  bad 
money  will  drive  out  the  good.  The  lead- 
ing economist  Ed  Bernstein  has  also 
been  in  the  forefront  of  advocating  the 
necessity  of  combining  the  various  re- 
serve components  into  a  consolidated 
reserve  unit.  These  suggestions  of  Messrs. 
Gardner  and  Bernstein  are  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

Prefessor  Gardner  also  makes  a  strong 
case  for  linking  the  the  SDR  creation 
with  developmental  assistance  as  well 
as  the  need  for  the  international  com- 
munity to  take  a  new  look  at  easing  the 
exchange  rate  adjustment  problem 
"through  greater  flexibility  in  exchange 
rates." 

I  commend  Professor  Gardner's  arti- 
cle to  Senators  and  suggest  that  It  con- 
stitutes an  agenda  for  international 
monetary  problems  for  the  1970's. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hard  Choices  for  the  Embattlid  Doixar 
(By  Richard  N,  Gardner) 

At  the  recent  annual  meetings  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank 
IQ  Washington  this  story  waa  circulated 
about  a  conversation  among  three  leading  ex- 
perts on  the  world  economy: 

"When  is  the  next  crUls  coming?"  said  the 
first. 

"Things  are  bo  mixed  up,"  said  the  second, 
"we  dont  even  know  if  we're  in  a  crUls." 

"Oh  yes  we  do,"  said  the  third.  "When  we 
have  to  meet  on  a  weekend.  It's  a  crisis!" 

The  story  makes  an  Important  point  about 
the  uaetiee  and  confusion  that  now  prevail 
about  the  future  of  the  dollar  and  the  Inter- 
naUonal  economic  system.  Although  a  num- 
ber of  Important  steps  have  been  taken  to  re- 
pair the  system,  the  experts  are  stUl  deeply 
divided  on  whether  there  is  a  crisis,  and  11 
there  is  one.  what  should  be  done  about  It. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  understandable.  The 
United  States  has  a  deep  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  by  one  method  of  accoimtlng 
and  a  modest  surplus  by  another.  After  two 
decades  of  unprecedented  growth  and  pros- 
perity, the  Western  industrial  countrlea  feel 
threatened  by  both  inflation  and  depression. 
The  growth  In  the  living  standards  In  the 
less-developed  world  as  a  whole  Is  dlsap- 
poinungly  slow.  To  complicate  matters  fur- 
ther, the  fantastic  growth  in  international 
capital  movements  and  in  the  activities  of 
multinational  corporations  poses  new  chal- 
lenges to  conventional  economic  wisdom. 
The    layman    may    be    confused    by    the 


mysterious  language  in  which  experts  debate 
thero  questions  and  may  feel  that  the  an- 
H^^"5°r°.*  '■^*"y  concern  him.  Yet  what  is 
done  to  delend  the  dollar  and  the  interna- 
tional system  of  payments  and  trade  can  dl- 
^vl  ^rT,  ^  '^l"^  "^"K.  his  freedom  to 
^.1  ^°'*"*  ^^^°'^-  ^^  ability  to  buy 
foreign  goods,  and  possibly  even  hli  chance 

^B^l^^'.^^t  ^  •'°''-  ^^^«  ^^'^'^^  alS 
tdt^  .1-  t^""y  °^  ^^  government  to  deal 
with  Its  urban  and  racial  crises,  to  maintain 
troops  overseas,  and  to  play  its  full  part  n 
aiding  lees-developed  countries  ^ 

ITie  stock  Of  gold  possessed  by  the  United 
States  now  has  shrunk  to  about  9Xi-bmion 

Cl^Tf^h  r  ^"^  P"^'"«  dollar  horn-' 
mgs  nave  reached  some  $40-bimon— a  dra- 
matic reversal  of  the  sltuaUon  that  ^vaU^ 
tL^W^  SI  '^«  ^°''<^  World  W^  -nie^ 
^  J^^^^"^  ^«*  '""^  than  $20.bimon 
term  H  .^'^  '^  '^^  «10-bllllon  in  short" 
2^«o^T  '*''"»«*»«'"•   This  extraormn^ 

tne  result  of  large  balance  of  payments  de- 
flclts  sustained  ahnost  without  inte^uDtron 
during  the  IQSOs  and  the  19606  ""'^""P""*^ 
At  flrst.  the  U.S.  deficits  were  benl^ 
rather  than  mallenunt  »»,»„  were  oenign 
a  devastat«i  w™^,5  ^^^^  helped  revive 

la«  ItLoot?         ^  economy  by  making  dol- 
L!f ,.!.    "t**^*  "  reserves  to  supplement  the 

W^tLoUt^'tT^^^if     «'°^'^«     St^L     Of     gold 

^owth  m  ^^n  ""^^"^    *^«    unprecedent^ 
f^i^„  M  u    ''*«'°™e'   trade,   and   employment 

wirW  wS  T?L'°fr"^^"^^  nations 
ttL-  ^Jl^  "  ^°^'^  '^°^  ha^e  been  possible 
The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  sucr^axge 
deficits  cannot  go  on  forever;  the  uS 
States    cannot    indefinitely    be    the    wor,!f^ 

worid^'  n^^'  "'''  '"°-  'han^t'«nrSe 
worlds  policeman,  in  both  casM    a  K^„!r 

Sharing  of  responslbllitris  a  PoUOcal^we^f 
as  an  economic  Imperative      ^  ""''*'  *^  ''«" 

ci.fii'.L'r'"*'*^*  ^^^  «=^''°'»lc  U.S.  payments 

few*"exD^''";;r  ^^-^'^^  ^8^-  T°  b«  ^^. 
th»  H„i^  .^   believe  it  necessary  to   reduce 

?easef  t    ^or.T'  ''T  '^^'e^t^nnuai  in^ 
peases    m    foreign    private    dollar   holdlnes 

S  'heS;t*'i^  "^^'^^  "^«  attract?vS 
oi  tne  douar  aa  a  currency  for  trade  anri  in 

dollar  market  is  partly  a  reflection   of  t^I 
f.o7  ''^    ^'^"^"les    of    U.S.!bS°^ultina! 

Still,  huge  deficits  of  the  current  ma^m 
tude  cannot  be  sustained  much  longer  S^ 
Of  this  year's  extraordinary  growth  in  for 
elgn  private  dollar  holding?  hasTeen  due  t^ 
unusually  high  U.S.  InterLt  rates  ToS^' 

of^'for?,*^'  ^^'^  ^=*^^"y  pulled  dolS»  out' 
hniin  !^"f°"'™°^^°t  and  central-bank 
holdings  to  feed  the  private  demand  for  dol- 
lars, thus  creating  a  U.S.  payments  sJrw,  , 
on  the  "Official  settlements'- S^  of  "^ac 
countog.)  When  the  Interest  rat^rdecllne 
as  they  inevitably  will  when  our  economv 
begins  to  cool  off,  private  foreign  dollar  hoW 

ScSrafbL^'^^""*'-  ^°'^'^'  governmem 
and  central  banks  may  acquire  some  of  them 

m^t,^^."'!  ''  *  llmlt-probably  not  too  fT^ 

not  w«^^t''^°°*'  ^''"'''  '°^^'»'^  countries  wiu 
not  want  to  Increase  dollar  holdings.  Beyond 

dSir/nloS"''  ^''^  ^^'  '°  ^^^^  K 

orT^^uc:Th;St!Vo;^^^-.s-^^^ 

?.^r/^^  ^"^^^  *^*°  "««•  f'-ot^  tbls  obJeT 
mT.u,  °2''  ^^"^^  ^  *^«  ^wth  Of  the 
multinational  company.  Another  is  the 
mght^lng  evaporation  of  our  trade  surplus 
We  need  a  surplus  of  exports  over  Import  to 
finance  our  substantial  payments  for  foreign 

rr^McZ"!^''  ^''"'"^y  spending,  and  private 
foreign  Investment.  In  1964  this  trade  sur- 
plus  was  about  $7-bmion.  This  year  we  wUl 


be  lucky  if  It  reaches  H-bllUon.  ThU  trade- 
surplus  shrinkage  is  the  most  dramatic  In- 
ternational economic  consequence  of  our 
tragic  military  Involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
our  failure  to  pay  for  it  In  time  with  tax- 
atlon.  After  years  of  relative  price  stability, 
we  have  had  four  years  of  accelerating  in- 
flation—now  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  per  cent 
Trade  figures  for  the  last  few  years  show 
eloquently  how  far  the  United  States  has 
lost  Its  competitive  position.  Between  1964 
and  this  year,  U.S.  Imports  have  nearly 
doubled,  while  U.S.  exports  have  increased 
by  less  than  half.  Inflation  is  the  principal 
reason,  but  the  multinational  company  also 
may  be  partly  responsible,  in  that  foreign 
markets  formerly  reached  by  exports  now 
are  being  reached  through  foreign-based 
branches  or  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies 
and  some  of  this  foreign-based  production 
is  being  sent  back  to  the  United  States. 

What  Is  to  be  done  about  It?  As  always, 
there  are  those  who  would  solve  the  problem 
by  unilateral  measures— by  Imposing  import 
quotas  or  higher  tariffs,  by  cutting  off  for- 
eign aid,  or  even  by  declaring  the  dollar  In- 
convertible Into  gold.  But  all  of  these  meas- 
ures would  tear  the  fabric  of  international 
cooperation,  bring  foreign  retaliation,  and 
diminish  our  own  welfare  and  that  of  other 
countries.  If  we  are  to  avoid  these  regressive 
poesibllltles,  we  must  forge  a  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  equal  to  the  new  challenges  that 
confront  us.  ThU  means  facing— and  imple- 
menting— hard  decisions  on  four  main 
fronts : 

First,  we  must  bring  our  domestic  infla- 
tion under  control.  This  Is  the  fundamental 
prerequisite  for  restoring  our  export  surplus 
so  we  can  resume  oiu-  proper  role  as  a  long- 
term  capital  exporter  and  pay  for  reduced 
but  essential  mlUtary  commitments  that  we 
decide  to  maintain  In  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
This  year,  notwlthstandmg  the  virtual  dis- 
appearance of  our  trade  surplus,  we  avoided 
a  crisis  by  attracting,  with  high  Interest 
rates,  vast  amounts  of  foreign  capital  into 
dollar  holdings.  As  our  economy  levels  off  and 
Interest  rates  decline,  we  must  Increase  our 
trade  surplus  sufficiently  to  make  up  for  the 
outflow  of  these  short-term  funds— no  mean 
accomplishment. 

The  dilemma  of  the  Nixon  administration 
Is  painfully  obvious.  As  one  member  of  the 
administration  has  put  It,  the  economy  must 
be  slowed  by  steady  pressure  on  the  brakes — 
but  not  such  drastic  braking  as  to  throw  it 
into  a  ditch.  Even  a  4  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment rate  may  mean  a  rate  of  10  to  12  per 
cent  In  the  urban  ghettos.  Certainly  we 
must  accept  some  Increase  In  unemploy- 
ment, but  very  fine  economic  tuning  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  social  costs  within  ac- 
ceptable bounds  and  prevent  a  slackening  of 
inflation  from  becoming  a  depression.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  the  admimstration  can  find 
a  depression-free  inflation  cure  without  tak- 
ing a  more  active  role  than  heretofore  in 
persuading  labor  and  management  to  limit 
wage  and  price  Increases. 

Second,  we  must  And  ways  of  sharing  our 
inherited  role  as  central  baiiker  to  the  world. 
Fortunately,  we  have  taken  belated  steps  In 
this  direction  with  the  actlvaUon  of  the  new 
plan  for  "paper  gold."  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  will  distribute  $9.5-bllUon 
In  Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDRs)  to  its 
members  over  a  three-year  period  beginning 
in  1970.  The  SDRs  come  none  too  soon.  Al- 
most everyone  now  agrees  that  the  fantastic 
growth  in  world  trade  and  capital  flows  has 
so  greatly  Increased  the  need  for  Interna- 
tional reserves  that  needed  Increases  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  the  world's  Inadequate  sup- 
ply of  gold. 

To  be  sure,  a  few  people  stUl  argue  that  the 
reserve  problem  should  be  met  by  doubling 
or  tripling  the  price  of  gold.  But  this  would 
accelerate  inflation;  it  would  increase  re- 
serves In  a  most  arbltarary  way,  giving  wind- 
fall profits  to  the  gold-producing  countrle* 
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(South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union!  and 
countries  holding  reserves  mainly  In  gold 
leg.  Prance ! ,  it  would  make  nations  less 
willing  to  hold  dolUrs  aa  reserves  in  the  fu- 
ture; and  It  would  undermine  the  whnle  pres- 
ent endeavor  to  adjust  reserves  >{T=»dualIy 
through  intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
the  new  SDR  facility 

The  SDR  plan  makes  pxisslble  financing  the 
continued  growth  o!  'j-ade  md  production 
mainly  from  SDRs  rather  than  from  cfn- 
tlnued  large  Increases  In  foreign  dollar  hold- 
ings Reserves  thus  can  be  created  through 
cooperative  (Jeclslon-maklng  wr-hout  a  fur- 
ther large  deterioration  In  the  US  liquid- 
ity petition  But  several  problems  related 
to  the  SDRs  ile  ahead  One  is  the  relation  t^e- 
iween  SDRs  and  the  tlow  of  development  as- 
sistance Some  bold  spirits  have  proposed 
that  a  portion  o{  the  SDRs  be  Issued  'ri  in- 
ternational lending  agencies  fur  relendlng 
to  the  iesa-developed  countries  The  pro<-es8 
of  reserve  creation  thus  could  automatically 
provide  funds  for  development  aid  without 
the  need  for  annual  Congresshiial  appropria- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  the  more  conservative 
European  countries  Insisted  on  eliminating 
this  very  possibility  during  negotiation  of  the 
SDR  :,>laa  so  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  near 
future — c«*valnly  not  during  the  first  three- 
vea^.llioc»tton  of  paper  gold  "  But  the  idea 
deserves  to  be  revived  Moreover,  we  should 
certainly  pursue  the  alternative  .suggestion 
offered  by  the  Italian  government  that  the 
developed  countries  .which  are  getting  the 
Uons  share  of  SDRs.  promise  to  Increase 
their  iorelgn-ald  contributions  by  >ome  por- 
tion of  theix  SDR  allocations 

Another  item  of  unfinished  business  is 
International  reserve  management  Though 
the  SDR  facility  will  help  Increase  the  total 
volume  if  reserves,  It  will  not  prevent  dan- 
gerous shifts  from  one  reserve  asset  to  an- 
other There  ts  nothing,  for  example,  to  pre- 
vent governments  luid  central  banks  from 
cashing  their  dollars  and  SDRs  Into  gold 
One  solution  to  this  confidence  problem"  Is 
harmonization  of  reserve  policies  so  central 
banks  hold  golJ  dollars  and  SDRs  In  agreed 
proportions  .\  more  ambitious  approach 
would  be  to  ha\.e  countries  turn  m  dollar  and 
gold  reserves  to  the  Internationa!  Mcnetarv 
Pund  for  combining  with  SDRs  into  "con- 
solidated reserve  accounts"  Countries  then 
would  have  to  draw  proportionately  on  all 
reserves  m  making  international  settlements 
Such  a  plan  would  forestall  a  run  on  Fort 
Knox  eold  stock,  but  would  also  limit  our 
power  to  pump  dollars  into  world  reserves 
through  payments  deficits  The  doUar-hold- 
mg  countries,  in  return  for  losing  their 
freedom  to  cash  In  dollars  for  gold,  would 
rec>?ue  a  guarantee  of  the  value  of  their  dol- 
lar balances  and  be  given  a  reasonable  voice 
in  deciding  the  total  amount  of  new  reserves 
to  be  created  They  would  be  freed  of  pres- 
sure to  finance  our  payments  deficits  through 
continual  increases  In  their  dollar  holdlnvis 
These  plans  Involve  difficult  negotiations 
and  a  greater  explicit  surrender  of  national 
sovereignty  than  the  United  States  and  Its 
trading  partners  have  hitherto  been  willing 
to  make  Yet  In  the  middle  and  long  run, 
•he  United  States  needs  the  security  of  a 
consolidated  reserve  system,  and  other  coun- 
tries will  want  assurance  that  reserve  crea- 
tion will  take  place  primarily  through  the 
SDR  process  !n  which  they  have  a  rp,i.sijn,ible 
voice  rather  than  through  US  payments 
deficits  m  which  they  do  not 

The  Nixon  administration  does  not  yet  re- 
gard as  a  priority  matter  reserve  consolida- 
tion or  the  Unking  of  SDRs  to  development 
aid.  Perhaps  this  Is  Justifiable  today  But 
'he  *wo  Ideas  will  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion at  the  highest  levels  of  government  be- 
fore we  are  far  into  the  19708 

The  third  area  requiring  leadership  Is 
Improvement  of  the  International  adjust- 
ment mechanism — the  system  by  which  def- 


icit and  surplus  countries  restore  balance 
m  their  international  accounts  The  US 
and  British  currency  plans  drafted  during 
the  Second  World  War  provided  for  far- 
reaching  International  control  over  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  deficit  and  surplus  coun- 
tries But  In  negotiations  before  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  uf  1944  these  provisions 
were  removed  because  of  differences  over  the 
relative  emphasis  on  the  responslbllltle«  of 
deficit  and  surplus  countries — and  because 
of  the  fear  that  too  j-xpllclt  qualifications  of 
economic  sovereignty  would  prevent  approval 
of  any  plan  by  Parliament  and  Congress. 

The  Bret'^in  WihxIs  compromise  ruled  out 
<idju8tment  by  exchange  controls  or  by  freely 
ftuctuatlng  exchange  rates  But  It  said  very 
Utile  about  how  adjustment  was  to  be 
achieved  The  hope  was  that  with  the  aid  of 
resources  from  the  International  Monetary 
Pund,  deficit  and  surplus  countries  could  be 
relied  on  to  correct  a  fundament.il  dis- 
equilibrium" within  .1  relatively  short  time 
by  reasonable  di>mestlc  p<.)llcles  and  by  oc- 
casional changes  in  exchange  rates.  But  the 
system   hasn't  worked  that   way 

One  way  to  Improve  the  International  nd- 
juslment  process  would  be  to  give  interna- 
tional agencies  the  kind  of  Infiuence  over  the 
economic  jwUcles  of  deficit  and  surplus 
countries  that  was  envisaged  In  the  original 
US  and  British  currency  plans  There  could 
be.  for  example,  more  regular  .md  .systematic 
consulatlon  among  senior  government  ottl- 
elals  so  that  international  adju.'^tment  Is 
given  greater  weight  in  national  poluvmak- 
ing.  More  progress  could  also  be  made  In  the 
adjustment  of  national  iK)llcles  on  military 
spending,  foreign  aid,  and  private  capital 
flows  to  help  reduce  imbalances  of  payments 
In  the  years  immediately  ahead,  however.  It 
Is  'inllkely  that  the  adjustment  problem  will 
be  fully  resolved  by  measures  of  this  kind 
Economic  sovereignty  dies  hard  Deficit  and 
surplus  countries  .ire  reluctant  to  sacrifice 
domestic  economic  objectives  tor  external 
balance  even  when  prepared  to  do  so.  they 
do  not  .-ilwuys  have  the  policy  instrunients 
available  to  get  quick  results  And  there  are 
Umits  to  their  willingness  to  adjust  foreign 
sptending  in  the  Interest  of  payments  balance 

For  these  reivions  the  International  com- 
munity IS  taking  a  new  look  at  easing  the 
adjustment  problem  through  greater  flexi- 
bility m  exchange  rates  The  present  "ad- 
justable peg"  system  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  permits  changes  to  take 
place,  but  only  after  the  poliucal  leaders  ol 
a  country  find  them  necessary  to  cure  the 
fundamental  disequilibrium  For  reasons  of 
prestige  or  domestic  politics,  national  leaders 
are  frequently  reluctant  to  devalue  or  re- 
value a  currency,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pound 
sterling  and  the  mark  they  tend  to  postpone 
changes  too  long  and  to  make  them  only 
after  a  currency  crisis  has  developed 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  greater  measure 
of  flexibility,  the  United  SUtes  and  other 
luntries  are  nciw  exploring  an  Idea  known 
as  the  crawling  peg,  under  which  a  cur- 
rency could  move  up  or  down  one  or  two 
percentage  points  a  year  through  a  series 
of  tiny  changes  every  week  or  so  I'he  changes 
would  occur  in  response  to  a  formula,  thus 
taking  the  responsibility  off  the  shoulders 
of  political  leaders  Another  suggestion  be- 
ing studied  is  to  permit  exchange  rates  to 
fluctuate  within  a  wider  band  2  per  cent 
on  either  side  of  parity  rather  than  the  1 
per  cent  allowed  under  the  present  system 
Although  some  have  argued  that  greater  ex- 
change flexibility  will  un.settle  the  conft- 
flence  of  international  traders  and  Investors. 
a  modest  combination  crawling  peg  and 
■.vider  baud  should  appeal  to  the  financial 
community  as  a  desirable  substitute  for  the 
present  arrangement  .^fter  all.  a  substantial 
risk  of  a  very  small  rate  change  may  be  pref- 
erable t  '  the  small  i  but  far  from  negligible i 
possibility  of  a  very  substantial  change  that 
exists  at  present   particularly  If  the  new  sys- 


tem makes  exchange  and  trade  restrictions 
less  Ukely  and  eases  the  adjustment  prob- 
lem of  ii  troubled  world  economy 

Various  technical,  economic,  and  political 
questions  on  the  subject  are  now  being 
studied  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
If  the  study  yields  a  sufficient  measure  of 
agreement,  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  In 
the  Group  of  Ten" — the  key  financial  coun- 
tries that  negotiated  the  agreement  on  paper 
gold  If  all  goes  well,  a  new  plan  for  greater 
exchange  flexibility  could  be  ready  tor  ap- 
proval at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional .Monetary  Pund  in  September  1971 
Technical  as  this  matter  may  seem,  it  could 
determine  whether  the  United  States  can 
balance  Its  International  accounts  without 
re.sorting  to  harmful  trade  and  payment  re- 
strictions or  a  straight  Jacket  on  domestic 
growth  This  Is  why  many  (though  by  no 
means  all »  key  advisers  in  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration consider  the  crawling  peg  the  No  1 
priority   for   international    monetary   reform 

The  fourth  area  where  action  Is  needed  is 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  so  that  the 
United  States  can  ?-olvp  payments  problems 
m  a  climate  of  trade  freedom  rather  than 
trade  restriction  The  challenees  to  US  trade 
policy  have  never  been  greater  than  today 
We  have  lost  our  traditional  export  surplus, 
key  sectors  of  American  industry,  such  as 
steel  and  textiles,  are  demanding  increased 
protection  against  a  tlood  of  competitive  Im- 
ports The  Common  Market  continues  a  pro- 
tectionist agricultural  pollcv  that  threatens 
U  S  farm  exports  Our  exports  of  manufac- 
tures are  also  obstructed  by  a  host  of  non- 
tariff  harriers  — for  example,  tax  systems  or 
kiovcriiment  purchasing  arrangements  that 
discriminate  in  favor  <jf  home  production 
The  refusal  c-f  our  European  trading  partners 
to  (jrant  full  equality  to  Japan  a.s  a  trading 
partner  has  forced  us  to  take  a  dlspropor- 
'lonate  share  of  low-cost  goods  And  little 
has  been  done  to  remove  trade  restrictions 
m  Europe  and  the  United  States  on  the  ex- 
portjj  of  the  less-developed  countries. 

An  appropriate  strategy  to  cope  with  these 
challenges  will  probably  have  to  unfold  in 
two  stages.  The  first  stage,  covering  the  next 
two  or  three  years  should  be  used  for  modest 
but  not  unimportant  action — fighting  off 
protectionist  demands  starting  an  interna- 
tional assault  (U  non-tanff  barriers,  and 
adopting  "housekeeping"  trade  legislation 
to  enable  us  to  complete  and  safeguard  the 
work  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  rene- 
gotiations The  second  stiige.  which  could 
begin  in  1971  but  Is  more  likely  to  have 
to  wait  until  1973.  should  Involve  the  launch- 
ing of  a  bold  new  approach  to  the  reduction 
of  trade  barriers  on  a  world-wide  basis  The 
best  method  would  he  a  free-trade  treaty 
calling  for  annu.il  percentage  reductions  In 
Industrial  tariffs  across  the  board  i  f or  ex- 
ample, reductions  by  10  per  cent  a  year  for 
ten  years)  and  the  complete  elimination  of 
non-tariff  barriers 

.Adoption  of  such  a  plan  would  eliminate 
or  at  least  reduce  the  discrimination  against 
.American  exports  resulting  from  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  and  the  European 
Free  Trade  Area—  a  discrimination  that  C(  tild 
tirow  to  very  serious  proportions  If  the  two 
groups  merge  or  make  a  special  trade  ar- 
rangement without  US  participation  More- 
•iver  a  free-trade  treaty  could  provide  for  ai- 
celerated  reductions  in  trade  barriers  on 
behalf  of  less-developed  countries 

The  clearing  away  of  barriers  to  exports 
and  Imports,  however,  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  assure  cooperation  between  governments 
in  supp<->rt  of  free  trade.  T^ank.s  to  the 
growth  of  multinational  companies,  the 
Unltet;  Slates  now  reaches  foreign  markets 
more  through  foreign-based  production  than 
through  exports  We  need  to  consider  new 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  problems  that  arise 
when,  for  example,  the  United  States  seeks 
to  force  on  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American 
corporations  US.  balance-of-payment«  con- 
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trols.  U.S.  concepts  of  competition,  or  U.S. 
regulations  on  trade  with  communist  coun- 
tries, or  when  there  is  discrimination  against 
such  firms  by  host  governments. 

At  the  very  least,  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  ( GATT  i ,  established  In 
1947.  should  be  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
such  problems,  and  GATT  could  be  amended 
to  include  -ome  general  principles  In  this 
area  I>ooking  further  ahead,  we  might  en- 
visage the  registration  and  supervision  of 
multin  itional  corporations  by  an  interna- 
tional agency.  The  prgblem  of  the  multina- 
tional corporation  can  be  made  more  man- 
iigeable.  of  course,  if  these  corporations  be- 
come multinational  In  J^ct  as  well  as  name — 
with  foreign  participation  in  ownership  and 
management  of  the  parent  company  as  well 
as  In  ownership  and  management  of  the  for- 
eigi^  subsidiary 

Tliese  ideas  add  up  to  an  ambitious  agenda 
for  the  reshaping  oi  international  economic 
policy  It  IS  f.ir  from  certain  that  we  will 
have  the  wisdom  and  the  will  to  implement 
them— to  curb  our  Inflation  without  sliding 
into  depression;  to  develop  a  more  equitable 
system  of  International  reserve  management; 
t(j  devise  a  new  arrangement  for  the  timelier 
adjustment  of  exchange  r.ites;  to  negotiate 
an  effective  regime  of  free  trade.  Yet,  we 
have  no  choice  except  to  try  At  stake  Is  our 
ability  to  realize  our  most  valued  domestic 
and  international  objectives  In  the  years 
ahead. 


THE   LAOS-THAILAND  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today's 
WashiiiBton  Post  contains  an  editorial 
commenting  upon  our  vote  last  Monday 
which  would  bar  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated money  to  finance  the  introduction 
of  American  ground  combat  troops  into 
either  Laos  cr  Thailand. 

The  editorial  is  not  only  very  favorable 
in  its  reaction  to  our  vote  amending  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill 
to  bar  funds  for  introduction  of  combat 
troops  into  either  of  these  two  Asian 
countries,  but  also  urges  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  accept  'all  reasonable 
moves  in  the  direction  of  restoring  con- 
gressional control  over  foreign  commit- 
ments"— including  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  "Mr.  Mathias) 
which  would  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Bros  fob  Lost  Power 

Once  more  the  Senate  has  expressed  Its 
deep  distrust  of  what  has  been  going  on  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Its  73-17  vote  to  forbid  the 
use  of  defense  funds  "to  finance  the  intro- 
duction of  American  ground  combat  troops 
into  Laos  or  Thailand"  grew  out  of  fear  that 
the  current  limited  military  operations  In 
those  countries  might  escalate  Into  large 
scale  war.  That  is  what  happened  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Senate  wants  to  make  sure  that 
It  will  not  happen  again  in  Laos  or  Thailand. 

The  significance  of  the  action  Is  not 
changed  by  the  fact  that  the  White  House 
approved  the  wording  of  the  amendment  in 
advance.  It  has  been  obvious  ever  since  Sen- 
ator Cooper  won  unanimous  approval  of  a 
somewhat  similar  restriction  in  September 
that  restraints  of  some  kind  would  be  ap- 
plied. When  the  Kentucky  Senator  again 
pressed  his  amendment  this  week,  acting 
through  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  because 
of  the  Illness  of  his  mother,  the  Senate  shied 
away  from  his  language,  which  was  deemed 
to  be  ambiguous.  But  the  bipartisan  substi- 


tute introduced  by  Senator  Church  looks  In 
the  same  direction.  Presumably  It  would 
leave  the  military  free  to  bomb  access  trails 
used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  In  Laos  and 
to  give  air  support  to  the  Royal  Laotian 
Army.  Only  American  ground  combat  troops 
in  the  two  Southeast  Asian  countries  would 
be  forbidden  If  the  conference  committee 
should  accept  this  Senate  amendment. 

The  action  on  Monday  may  well  contain  a 
clue  as  to  what  the  Senate  will  do  when 
the  more  comprehensive  Mathias  resolution 
comes  before  It,  possibly  next  year.  Logically 
the  Mathias  resolution  should  have  pre- 
ceded the  Church  amendment,  for  It  Is  de- 
signed to  wipe  out  the  basis  for  American 
intervention  In  Laos  and  Thailand  while  ap- 
proving the  presidential  policy  of  liquidating 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  the  so-called  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution, 
which  Senator  Mathias  would  repeal,  is  not 
restricted  In  Its  terms  to  Vietnam,  Rather,  it 
puts  Congress  on  record  as  favoring  a  free 
liand  for  the  President  in  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  "to  assist  any  member  or 
protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
in  defense  of  Its  freedom." 

Thailand  is  a  member  of  SEATO.  Laos  Is 
a  protocol  state  under  Its  terms,  although 
that  mercurial  country  once  refused  to  ac- 
cept any  protection  through  SEATO.  If  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  is  repealed  and  if  a 
policy  of  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  is  form- 
ally approved  by  Congress,  presumably  the 
President  would  have  to  go  to  Congress  for 
authority  for  any  operations  by  American 
armed  forces  In  Laos  or  Thailand  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  war. 

There  are,  of  course,  substantial  gray  areas 
that  cannot  be  suddenly  wiped  out  when 
Congress  decides  to  reclaim  its  power  to  con- 
trol limited  wars  during  the  liquidation  of 
such  a  war.  In  Laos,  for  example,  the  Com- 
munists violated  the  Geneva  agreement 
from  the  start  by  giving  military  aid  to  the 
Pathet  Lao,  and  the  United  States  long  ago 
sought  to  counteract  that  move  by  providing 
equipment  and  training  for  the  Royal 
Laotian  Army.  This  cannot  be  suddenly 
wlp>ed  out  without  serious  losses  to  the 
cause  of  stability  in  that  country.  Never- 
theless, all  reasonable  moves  in  the  direction 
of  restoring  congressional  control  over 
American  foreign  commitments  should  be 
welcomed.  The  administration  would  do 
well  to  accept  the  broad  policy  of  the 
Mathias  resolution  as  assurance  to  the 
country  that  It  will  net  engage  in  secret  and 
unauthorized  iniUtaiT  operations  anywhere. 


needed  to  preserve  a  healthy  domestic 
petroleum  industry  for  purposes  of  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  demands  of  national  security 
still  require  a  healthy  domestic  oil  and 
gas  industry  and  that  an  effective  import 
quota  program  is  necessary  to  assure  the 
accomplishment  of  this  goal.  We  must,  it 
seems  to  me,  maintain  a  ratio  between 
domestic  and  imported  supplies  which 
will  enable  the  domestic  industry  to  meet 
the  essential  national  demand. 

Mr.  President,  most  all  agree  that 
there  are  weaknesses  and  inequities  in 
the  present  mandatory  oil  import  con- 
trol program.  But  to  say  as  much  is  not 
to  say  that  it  should  be  abolished.  We 
need  to  refine  it  and  to  improve  it.  We 
should  not  abolish  it. 


NEED    TO    MAINTAIN    OIL    IMPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  newspaper  stories  of 
yesterday  and  today  to  the  effect  that 
the  Cabinet  task  force  on  oil  imports  has 
decided  to  recommend  to  the  President 
that  the  present  oil  import  quota  system 
be  replaced  by  a  tariff  mechanism.  I 
would  hope  that  these  press  accounts 
are  not  accurate  and  that  the  task  force 
has  not  made  and  will  not  in  the  future 
make  a  final  decision  to  recommend  the 
abolishment  of  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program,  because  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  such  action  would  not  only  be  dis- 
astrous to  a  great  number  of  small  do- 
mestic producers  and  inland  refineries 
but  contrary  to  the  long-range  interests 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  present  mandatory  import  control 
program  was  initiated  by  President  Ei- 
senhower in  1959  after  the  voluntary 
control  approach  proved  inadequate.  It 
was  based  on  the  very  proper  and  sensi- 
ble proposition  that  such  controls  were 


GOOD  CONSERVATION  START;  NOW 
LET  US  FINISH  IT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
hearing  much  these  days  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  about  improving  the  quality  of 
the  environment.  I  agree  that  solving 
environmental  problems  is  essential  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

But  all  is  not  bad  in  this  world.  Some 
good  things  are  going  on.  Everything 
that  is  being  done  in  the  field  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  has  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  environment.  Much  good 
soil  and  water  conservation  work  is  being 
done  in  Kansas  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

An  appraisal  of  this  work  in  Kansas 
was  made  in  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Wichita  Eagle -Beacon  of  December  7. 
It  appeared  under  the  headline,  '"Good 
Conservation  Start — Now  Let  Us  Finish 
It."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows:  *t 

Good    Conservation    Start — Now    Let    Us 
Finish  It 

In  the  midst  of  seemingly  unsolvable  prob- 
lems, it's  good  for  Americans  to  take  an  oc- 
casional backward  look,  to  see  what  happened 
with  problems  that  loomed  up  dlscouragingly 
years  ago. 

Back  In  the  1930s,  when  Kansas  was  the 
center  of  the  dust  bowl,  and  when  dust 
storms  blackened  the  sun  and  invaded  homes,'- 
there  were  many  who  sincerely  believed  that 
Kansas  was  doomed,  that  the  first  explorers 
were  right  when  they  called  it  "the  great 
desert." 

It's  refreshing,  more  than  three  decades 
Iat«r,  to  take  a  look  at  the  state's  beautiful 
countryside  and  clear  skies.  The  doomsayers 
were  wrong.  But  it  wsisn't  chance  that  saved 
Kansas  and  other  dust  bowl  states.  It  was 
hard  and  concerted  work.  That  was  well 
brought  out  when  the  Kansas  Association 
of  Soil  JWstrlcts  held  its  annual  convention 
here. 

Kansas  has  one  of  the  leading  conservation 
programs  in  the  nation,  a  federal  Soil  Con- 
servation official,  William  B.  Davey  of  Wash- 
ington, DC,  told  the  Kansas  meeting.  It  has 
more  miles  of  terraces  and  diversions,  and 
more  acres  of  grass  waterways  than  any 
other  state.  One-fourth  of  the  national  total 
of  stubble  mulching  of  cropland  is  prac- 
ticed here.  Kansas  leads  the  nation  in  the 
proportion  of  federal  cost-sharing  assistance 
devoted  to  permanent  conservation  meas- 
ures. Its  progress  in  small  watershed  devel- 
opment "has  been  inspiring." 

It's  nice  to  bask  In  the  plesisant  thought  of 
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something  aci'ompllshed.  as  in  Katisaa'  soil 
consrvation  effort  But  in  America  today, 
there  isn  t  time  '.o  bask  There  are  too  many 
other  preasins;  pr'>blem,s  :o  be  solved 

Anot:ier  speaker  ti  the  conservationists, 
Richard  C  I^nsfmlre  pointed  out  that  'hey 
must  ;ix)k  ahead  to  solving  the  big  conser- 
va'lon  problems  dealing  with  non-agricul- 
tural usage  With  the  growing  population, 
there  W.U  be  more  land  needed  for  recrea- 
tion, homes  schools  tran.sportatlon  and  res- 
ervoirs There  wU:  be  more  water  used  There 
will  be  more  need  than  ever  for  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  for  antl-pollutlon  elTorts  to  keep 
waterways  clean  and  usable 

He  urged  rural  soil  conservationists  to  offer 
their  experti.se  in  leading  to  a  rural-urban 
cooperative  effort  to  solve  these  problems 
It  will  take  all  the  people  working  together, 
he  pointed  out.  and  it's  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
federal  money  Rural  conservation  was  ac- 
complished by  federal-state  funding.  New 
conservation  needs  poae  a  "ask  of  even  larger 
proportions,  and  will  demand  even  greater 
funding 

It's  a  good  Idea,  Ifa  certain  that  If  Amer- 
icans determine  to  solve  their  problems  of 
conservation,  they  can  do  it 

After  all,  how  long  has  it  been  since  we've 
seen  a  dirty,  choking,  mlle-hlgh  dust  storm 
sweep  across  Kansas? 


PERU'S  WTLTTARY  REVOLUTION 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  over  the 
past  5  days  the  Washington  Post  has 
published  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
Post  foreifm  correspondent  John  M, 
Goshlco  on  the  Peruvian  military  revolu- 
tion— now  14  months  old— which  htis  had 
such  impact  on  Latin  America 

The  Post  has  provided  a  i?reat  .^e^vlce 
in  running  this  series  Mr  Ooshko's  ar- 
ticles go  far  toward  dispelling  some  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Peruvian  revolution  He 
has  given  us  considerable  background 
Into  the  personalities  of  the  generals  who 
made  the  revolution  and  a  firsthand  look 
at  the  nationalism — pervading  nor  only 
Peru,  but  much  of  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  well — which  bears  such  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  Nas,sen.sm  In  addi- 
tion, these  articles  dispel  some  of  the 
myths  that  .surround  the  Peruvian  ex- 
penment  with  revolution,  notably  the 
regrettable  idea  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility for  this  country  to  work  out  an  ac- 
commodation »nth  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment to  our  mutuiU  best  interests, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccoRn, 
as  follows: 

Americas  Watch  Pebds  OeNCRAid 
I  By  John  M,  Ooshkoj 
Llma— Throughout  Laun  America  today, 
one  cannot  talk  to  politicians,  soldiers,  dip- 
lomats or  intellectuals  without  hearing  a 
strange  new  word — "Peruanismu  "  It  means 
Peruvlanism,  and  it  refers  to  tiie  forces  at 
work  la  this  Andean  country  since  Oct  3, 
1968.  when  the  armed  forces  overthrew  a 
civilian  goverriment  and  replaced  It  with  li 
military  regime  under  the  preaidency  of  Oen 
Juan  Velaeco  Aivar.ido 

Like  other  Latin  military  Juntas,  the 
Velasco  regime  immediately  pnx'talmed  itself 
a  'revoluaooajy  government"  conunltted  to 
the  transformation  oi  Peruvian  polltlcai.  so- 
cial and  economic  life.  But  where  .jther  Latin 
Juntas  have  been  pr'jceeded  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  the  Velasco  government  behaved 
in  startllngly  different  fashion. 

Despite  the  threat  of  serious  economic  re- 
prisals from  Washington,  it  began  by  ex- 
propriating   the    American-owned    Interna- 


tional Petroleum  Co  In  the  year  since.  It  baa 
reinforced  its  radical  Image  by  seizing  Amer- 
ican fishing  t>oats.  opening  diplomatic  and 
commercial  relations  with  the  S<5viet  Union 
and  other  Eastern  European  countries,  mov- 
ing to  nationalize  communications  and 
pnjmulgatlng  the  moat  sweeping  land  ex- 
propriation in  Latin  /imertca  since  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's takeover  in  Cuba 

An  unceasing  stream  of  ultranatlonallstlc 
rhetoric  cries  Arriba  Pern' —  "Up  with 
Peru" — and  shouts  atvout  "antlrevoluUonary'* 
conspiracies  organized  by  the  'oligarchy" 
and  "foreign  economic  Interests  "  Not  since 
C-astro  led  his  bearded  columns  into  Havana 
11  years  ago  has  a  movement  gained  as  much 
attention  as  Peruanlsmo^the  concept  of  a 
populist-oriented  military  that  will  lead  the 
Latin  masses  to  reform,  modernity  and  na- 
tional self-respect 

Outside  observers  tend  to  describe  the 
Peruvian  regime  as  Nasserlst."  after  the 
military  dictatorship  in  Egypt  Sen  Prank 
Church  (D-Idaho).  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amertcan  Affairs,  ob- 
served recently  "The  really  significant  po- 
litical change  currently  taking  place  In  Latin 
America,  in  such  places  as  Peru,  U  the  rise 
of  a  kind  of  Nasserism  " 

But  what  Church  and  others  regard  as 
the  basic  elements  of  Nasserism — military 
authoritarianism,  reformist  zeal,  a  predispo- 
sition toward  state  socialism  and  central 
planning,  bellicose  nationalism  at  home  and 
neutralism  abroad  — are  not  really  that  new 
In  Latin  America  A  decade  before  the  world 
heard  of  Nasser,  that  concept  was  pioneered 
by  Argentina's  Juan  Domingo  Peron, 

However,  although  Peron  came  out  of  the 
army,  he  was  ahead  ot  his  brother  offlcers  in 
his  Ideas  and  had  to  build  his  power  base 
in  the  labor  movement  .After  Peron 's  down- 
fall, the  populist  Impulse  went  Into  a  de- 
cline: now.  in  Peru,  the  pendulum  has  start- 
ed to  swing  left  again, 

A    SPREADING    CONCBPT 

.Mii^jst  every  Aeek  brings  new  evidence  of 
the  Idea  .•>  pervasUeriess  In  neighboring  Bo- 
livia, a  millt.iry  coup  was  led  by  a  general 
who  turned  his  back  on  his  ptast  record  of 
conservatism  \i\d  close  asaocUtlon  with  US. 
interests  to  announce  that  his  government 
was  the  Ideological  brother  '  of  the  Peruvi- 
an revolution. 

In  Panama,  another  military  regime  has 
taken  s<jme  lessons  from  Peru  Even  among 
the  region's  mure  traditional  military  gov- 
eriiments.  Peru.inlsmo  Is  showing  Its  Influ- 
ence. In  Argentina,  a  number  of  Junior  cfU- 
cers  .'a^f  exouL^lon  from  the  army  on 
grounds  that  they  t^pouscd  "procommunlst" 
Ideas- -charges  that  appear  to  stem  in  part 
rrom  their  outspoken  iidmlratlon  of  Peru 

When  the  military- backed  president  of 
Brazil  W.IS  recently  incapacitated  by  a  stroke. 
the  senior  offlcers  chose  .is  his  successor  a 
(general  of  trsJdltlonal  conservative  views.  But 
the  top  brass  first  had  to  stave  off  the 
challenge  of  y-junkjer  officers  backing  another 
general  whose  ideas  sounded  strongly  akin 
to   thvjse   of   Peru 

.At  the  State  Department  and  In  the  board 
rooms  of  big  American  corporations  with 
sizable  l^atln  Investments.  Penianlsmo  has 
provoked  considerable  nervousness.  But  there 
also  are  .Americans  who  view  the  phenomenon 
more  positively 

Richard  N  Ooi.<lwin,  who  as  an  aide  to 
President  Kennedy  helped  to  create  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  wrote  a  generally  admir- 
ing ivrtlcle  for  The  New  Yorker  Largely  af- 
flrmitlve  appraisals  can  be  heard  from  US. 
academicians.  In  the  Journals  of  the  New 
Left,  there  Is  a  growing  tendency  to  describe 
Velasco  and  tils  colleagues  In  the  glowing 
terms  once  reserved  for  Castro  and  Che 
Ouevara. 

In  his  report  on  Latin  America  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  Oov  Nelson  A.  Rocl'efeller  de- 
scribed the  Latin  mUltary  as  "a  new  breed 
of  offlcers  who  frequently  are  a  constructive 


force  for  social  change,"  His  plea  that  the 
United  States  accept  Latin  military  dictator- 
ships for  what  they  are  and  assist  their  popu- 
list impulses  was  a  long  step  away  from  past 
US  preachments  about  hemispheric  democ- 
racy And  when  Mr.  Nixon  made  his  Latin 
American  policy  declaration,  he  left  the  clear 
Impression  that  his  administration  would  not 
be  provoked  by  Latin  nationalism  but  would 
try  to  reach  an  accommodation. 

Behind  much  of  this  attention  la  the 
thought  that  the  Velasco  example  may  in- 
spire other  Latin  armed  forces  to  break  with 
conservatism  and  espKJuse  military-directed 
reform.  Considering  the  hard  fact  that  tradi- 
tional democracy  and  civilian  leadership  have 
not  been  very  effective  In  solving  Latin 
America's  problems,  it  is  easy  to  se«  why 
many  people  regard  Peruanlsmo  as  a  promis- 
ing new  force 

But  at  close  range,  Peruanlsmo  turns  out 
to  be  less  a  clear-cut  Ideology  than  a  phe- 
nomenon filled  with  contradictions.  For  ex- 
ample: 

The  Velasco  government  says  Its  ralsoa 
d'etre  Is  to  Improve  the  wretched  conditions 
of  the  workers  and  peasants  who  comprise 
the  bulk  of  Peru's  13  million  people.  But  It  U 
following  the  most  conservative  fiscal  pollclM 
m  South  America— poUcles  that  will  stagnate 
growth  and  increase  unemployment. 

In  the  name  of  land  reform.  It  has  been 
expropriating  private  farm  land  so  fast  that 
not  even  the  government  seems  to  know 
how  much  land  has  actually  been  taken. 
But  not  one  peasant  has  yet  acquired  a 
single  additional  foot  of  land. 

The  regime  said  It  seized  power  in  part 
because  "powerful  f^prelgn  economic  forces 
had  been  frustrating  the  popular  will 
for  reform"  It  has  talked  publicly  of  free- 
ing Peru  from  "economic  colonialism"  and 
has  pointed  to  Its  expropriation  of  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  as  proof.  But  It  has  been 
telling  the  international  business  conunu- 
nlty  that  IPC  was  a  "special  case"  and  has 
been  lobbying  with  near  desperation  for 
new  loan  assistance  and  Investment  from 
abroad. 

The  government  boasts  of  how  it  has 
brought  military  efficiency  and  dlsclpUne  to 
Peru's  governmental  bureaucracy.  Undoubt- 
edly the  regime  has  curbed  bureaucratic  cor- 
ruption, had  made  civil  servants  get  to  work 
on  time  and  has  cleaned  up  some  Infamous 
paper  logjams  But  Its  desire  to  discredit  the 
former  administration  also  prompted  a  Mc- 
Carthylte  witch-hunt  that  drove  the  best- 
educated  and  most  capable  technocrats  out 
of  the  career  service.  Now  many  top  posi- 
tions are  tilled  with  "yes  men""  for  the 
generals 

PRETCRRBD    OLIGARCHS 

The  Velasco  government  talks  very  tough 
about  breaking  the  power  of  the  oligarchy 
.md  It  began  Its  land  reform  program  by  con- 
flfcatmg  the  vast  estates  of  the  "sugar  bar- 
ons "  of  Peru"s  northern  coast.  But  It  seems 
to  regard  some  oligarchs  as  more  equal  than 
others, 

.A  much-heralded  ""natlonallstc"  measure 
limiting  the  activities  of  foreign  banks  In 
Peru  was  literally  dictated  by  one  of  the 
most  prominent  oligarch  families,  the  Prado 
clan,  nnd  had  as  Its  chief  practical  effect 
the  protection  of  the  Prado  banking  inter- 
ests from  lorelgn  competition. 

Another  well-known  family,  the  Mlro 
Quesada.  iias  transformed  its  rigidly  rlght- 
'*ing  newspaper  El  Commercio  Into  a  virtual 
propaganda  mouthpiece  for  the  Junta.  Such 
prominent  names  from  the  business  and 
nrianclal  oligarchy  as  Clsneros.  Banchero  and 
Oleachea  enjoy  cordial  relations  with  the 
regime  .md  do  bu.slness  at  the  same  old 
stands 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  Is  that  Peru- 
anlsmo Is  far  from  the  single-minded  con- 
cept that  It  seem.s  to  admiring  outsiders. 
For  one  thing.  Peru's  military  masters  are 
far  from  unanimous  on  how  to  bring  about 
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the  revolution.  Some  are  clearly  extreme  left- 
ist and  advocate  very  radical  solutions  for 
Peru"s  problems. 

Probably  the  largest  group  favors  state 
socialism  but  would  apply  it  In  gradual  and 
moderate  doses  aimed  at  modifying  rather 
than  tearing  down  existing  structures.  Still 
others  prefer  the  capitalistic  approaches  of 
the  military  regimes  in  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

EXPEDIENCT    RULES 

Events,  unfortunately,  have  not  waited  for 
the  generals  to  work  out  a  unified  philosophy. 
Thus,  despite  constant  talk  about  planning, 
most  of  what  happened  in  the  piast  year  has 
resulted  from  seat-of-tbe-pants  reactions  to 
situations. 

The  regime  had  no  choice  but  to  expro- 
priate IPC  because  the  main  pretext  for  Its 
coup  was  public  resentment  of  the  company's 
special  status.  The  move  against  the  big 
sugar  haciendas  was  prompted  not  by  con- 
siderations of  where  the  need  for  land  re- 
distribution was  most  urgent  but  by  a  desire 
to  whip  up  popular  support  with  a  grand 
gesture. 

The  establishment  of  relations  with  Com- 
munist countries  was  largely  an  attempt  to 
stave  off  U.S,  sanctions  over  the  IPC  seizure 
by  playing  the  old  Cold  War  game.  And  fiscal 
austerity  was  forced  on  the  regime  by  a  huge 
budgetary  deficit,  lack  of  confidence  among 
foreign  Investors  and  Inability  to  meet  pay- 
ments on  the  foreign  debt. 

Finally,  the  generals  tend  to  cling  to  the 
military  Idea  that  one  can  give  an  order  and 
sit  back  with  the  assurance  that  It  will  be 
carried  out.  For  example,  they  sought  pop- 
ular support  by  putting  a  celling  on  the 
price  of  such  staples  as  poutoes.  They  failed 
to  take  Into  account  that  the  bureaucracy 
lacked  the  resources  to  enforce  such  an  edict. 
As  a  result,  Peru  has  a  black  market  In 
potatoes.  Either  no  potatoes  are  on  display 
In  grocery  stores  or  those  put  out  for  sale  at 
the  regulated  price  are  rotten.  But  the  cus- 
tomer knows  that  the  storekeeper  has  plenty 
of  edible  potatoes  In  the  back  room  and  that 
he  can  buy  all  he  wants  for  a  stiff  under- 
the-counter  price. 

Similarly,  the  regime  decided  that  meat 
importers  were  unnecessary  middlemen,  so  It 
assumed  control  of  all  meat  Imports— with 
the  result  that  not  one  lamb  chop  or  steak 
was  on  meat  counters  the  following  day. 

Sometimes  this  attempt  to  run  Peru  as 
though  It  were  an  army  regiment  can  achieve 
comedy.  For  Instance,  the  regime  pro- 
mulgated a  health  code  that  with  military 
thoroughness  informed  Peruvians  of  the 
standards  that  would  be  expected  of  them  In 
everything  from  prenatal  care  to  burial. 

Actually,  many  of  the  regulations  were 
badly  needed:  they  stopped  the  sale  of  harm- 
ful druBs  and  forced  a  cleanup  of  imsanltary 
restaurants  and  dairies.  But  the  generals  In 
their  zeal  proclaimed  that  "a  mother's  milk 
Is  the  property  of  her  child"  and  ordered  all 
women  to  nurse  their  children  unless  they 
could  provide  medical  evidence  of  their  In- 
ability to  do  so. 

Just  how  this  provision  was  to  be  en- 
forced, the  code  did  not  say.  Public  specula- 
tion over  this  point  has  produced  a  lot  of 
crude  Jokes  and  the  hiring  of  wet  nurses 
continues  to  thrive. 

LOW-KEY    AUTHORTTAMANISM 

That  Incident  illustrates  the  curious  am- 
bivalence with  which  most  Peruvians  seem 
to  view  their  nulliary  government.  In  con- 
trast to  Brazil  and  Argentina,  where  military 
rule  Is  provoking  restlessness,  the  Velasco  re- 
gime has  not  stirred  any  widespread  emotions 
of  either  support  or  hostility. 

In  part,  this  Is  because  Peruvians  have  be- 
come accustomed  throughout  their  history  to 
military  dictatorship  and  the  present  regime 
has  kept  Its  authoritarianism  at  a  fairly  low 
key  No  one  has  been  executed,  and  there  has 
not  been  a  large  number  of  political  arrests, 
expulsions  and  strong-arm  Incidents. 
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Peru  Is  very  clearly  a  dictatorship,  how- 
ever, and  most  of  the  lapses  m  that  direction 
are  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  Oen. 
Armando  Artola  Azcarate.  who  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior  controls  the  police  and  the 
national  security  apparatus. 

In  contrast  to  most  of  his  fellow  generals, 
who  project  an  Image  of  briefcase-toting 
technocrats  in  uniform,  Artola — with  his 
bald,  bullet-shaped  head,  his  bull  neck  and 
his  fondness  for  dark  glasses — loolts,  acts  and 
sounds  like  the  movie  stereotype  of  the  Latin 
American  dictator. 

Moreover,  he  has  a  short-fused  temper 
and  the  zeal  of  a  manhunter  and  head- 
breaker  of  the  old  school.  Twice  Artola  has 
closed  Peru's  leading  magazine,  Caretas,  and 
punished  Its  respected  editor.  Enrique  Zllerl 
aibson.  Zllerl  was  first  Jailed  without  charge 
for  several  days  and  another  time  was  put 
aboard  a  plane  for  Europe  and  not  allowed 
to  return  for  two  months. 

Zllerl 's  first  sin  was  publishing  an  unflat- 
tering photo  of  Artola  and  noting  that  the 
general  was  known  behind  his  back  as  "Ma- 
mlta" — a  nickname  deriving  from  the  rumor 
that  his  grandmother  ran  a  bawdy  house 
known  as  "Mamlta's."  The  other  time.  Zllerl 
published  the  fact  that  the  military  regime 
had  decreed  a  hefty  pay  raise  for  military 
offlcers.  a  news  item  that  the  rest  of  the 
Peruvian  media  found  it  more  politic  to 
Ignore. 

Most  of  the  other  strong-arm  stuff  that 
has  taken  place  here,  such  as  the  exiling  on 
treason  charges  of  a  prominent  antlcommu- 
nlst  Journalist.  Eudoclo  Ravines,  and  the  use 
of  clubs  and  riot  hoses  to  break  up  the  first 
signs  of  student  or  union  demonstrations, 
seem  directly  traceable  to  Artola, 

He  also  has  been  the  most  vocal  figure  In 
the  government,  outdoing  even  Velasco  when 
it  comes  to  shouting  about  conspiracies 
against  the  regime.  And  he  is  the  chief 
guardian  of  national  morals,  appearing  fre- 
quently on  TV  to  harangue  Peruvian  youth 
alsout  such  evils  as  smoking  marijuana. 

Such  antics  have  made  Artola  both  the 
most  feared  Individual  in  Peru  and  the  butt 
of  most  of  the  Jokes  about  the  regime.  Some 
observers  think  the  other  generals  are  delib- 
erately using  him  as  a  lightning  rod. 

While  Artola  plays  the  bogey  man  role, 
the  rest  of  the  military  is  able  to  portray 
itself  as  a  stern  but  benevolent  force  that 
allows  political  parties  to  keep  functioning 
(in  a  powerless  vacuum  that  has  seen  the 
closing  of  congress  and  the  banning  of  all 
elections),  that  permits  the  Judiciary  to 
retain  a  measure  of  Independence  (it  has 
ordered  the  release  of  several  political  pris- 
oners) and  that  is  trying  to  rule  Peru  with 
as  little  repression  as  possible. 

OPINIONS    ARE    WEIGHTED 

Given  this  situation,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  gauge  how  Peruvians  really  feel  about 
their  government.  The  opinions  one  hears 
must  be  weighed  against  the  economic  and 
social  status  of  the  person  speaking  and  the 
way  he  has  been  affected  by  the  events  of  the 
past  year. 

Among  the  business  and  professional  mid- 
dle class,  for  example,  Velasco  has  his  ad- 
mirers within  the  "salon  rojo"  ("parlor 
pink")  Intellectual  fringe.  But  most  mem- 
bers of  this  group  are  angry  because  the 
regime's  economic  policies  have  pinched  their 
pocketlxx>ks,  worried  about  what  all  the  talk 
of  socialism  bodes  for  their  futiore  and  bitter 
over  the  austerity  program's  cutoff  of  the 
luxury  Imports  that  helped  make  middle- 
class  life  here  pleasant. 

At  the  opposite  extreme.  In  the  poverty- 
ridden  Indian  villages  of  the  high  Andean 
backlands,  questions  about  the  revolution 
usually  evoke  only  a  blank  stare.  These  are 
the  people  who  theoretically  would  benefit 
most  from  land  reform  and  the  proposed  In- 
tegration of  the  Indians  into  the  mainstream 
of  Peruvian  life.  But  these  plans  still  exist 


only  on  paper,  and  It  will  be  a  long  time 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  before  they 
intrude  on  the  centuries-old  Isolation  of 
the  sierra. 

The  coastal  region  north  and  south  of 
Lima  contains  most  of  the  population.  And 
it  is  there— among  the  shop  clerks,  school 
teachers  and  offlce  workers  of  the  lower  mid- 
dle class,  the  laborers  and  factory  workers 
from  the  barrlada  shanty  towns  ringing  Lima 
the  small  farmers  and  plantation  hands-l 
that  the  regime  must  seek  support 

These  groups  have  generally  applauded 
such  moves  as  the  IPC  seizure,  the  govern- 
menfs  defiance  of  the  United  States,  the 
land  reform  and  the  attention  that  these 
acts  have  attracted  outside  Peru,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  the  regime's  popular  sud- 
port  is  considerably  stronger  today  than  It 
was  immediately  aft^i-the  1968  coup. 
muted  hosannab 

t»,!^"!'u''°'^"^^'"'^«  *^®  drum-fire  of  rhetoric 
that  the  regime  has  directed  to  these  key 
segments  of  Peruvian  society,  there  seems  to 
wv,o^  ,f If^^ent  oi  reserve  In  this  support. 
When  Velasco  and  hU  cabinet  barn-stormed 
the  northern  coast  In  October  to  celebrate  the 

h««t^f°  """^  °^  ^^''  ^'^  expropriation, 
breathless  accounts  appeared  In  El  Commer- 
cio and  other  pro-Velasco  newspapers.  But 
while  almost  every  blank  wall  in  every  town 
was  covered  with  tributes  to  the  revolution^ 
it  was  obvious  that  this  outpouring  was  lesii 
a  result  of  spontaneous  enthusiasm  than  of 
advance  organization. 

The    crowds    were    large,    but    they    were 

L*.^n?^''^^  '°*  °'  P^'P'^  *^°  came  out 
mainly  for  the  parades,  the  free  refreshments 
or  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  In 
no?,.i  \?  ,^"^"^°'  "PO"-**"  overheard  the 

That  the  tnrn'''"f°"y  ^^''""^  ^'«  lieutenants 
that  the  turnout  was  too  small  and  that  more 
spectators  had  to  be  rounded  up 

.^^^^^t^y*'}^  ^P°^^"  ^^^  "°^<^^  cheered 
and  Shouted  "Viva"  on  cue,  but  there  was 
a  perfunctory  ring  to  it  all.  To  anyone  who 
has  seen  some  of  the  more  spellbinding 
civilian  politicians  in  other  Latin  country 
the  reception  hardly  qualified  as  a  demon- 
stration of  deep-seated  popular  support 

The  crowds  obviously  approved  of  what 
ye  asco  said  and  wistfully  hoped  that  alT  his 
extravagant  promises  might  somedav  come 
true.  But  there  were  strong  hints  of  conf^! 
slon  about  the  regime's  more  contradictory 
s^f  P.^^TT'  ^^^'^'l^bo^t  a  future  that  wm 

vir  1^*"°"  *^*'  ^"  *^«  ^"'""It  °f  the  past 
^t^.  f  ''°'  -^^  '^°''^  annhing  to  change  the 
^«.'  r^^l'u''^"  °'  '^^  Peruvian  masses. 
Despite  an  the  interest  It  has  aroused  out- 
side Peru.  Peruanlsmo  is  still  confronted  bv 
a  populace  whose  attitude  says-  "WeTe  wait 
ing  to  be  shown."  " 


A  Land  or  Extremes 

Lima.— Fifth  largest  of  the  21  Latin  Amerl- 
can  countries,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  13  million.  Peru,  has  all  the  social  and 
economic  problems  common  to  most  of  Its 
sister  republics. 

Approximately  88  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  either  Indians  or  a  mixture  of  Indian  and 
Caucasian  strains  in  which  the  Indian  blood 
predominates.  Although  recent  vears  have 
seen  a  heavy  migration  of  the  Indians  from 
their  traditional  homes  in  the  Andean  high- 
lands to  Lima  and  the  other  clUes  of  the 
coast,  these  people  still  remain  largely  un- 
incorporated into  the  mainstream  of  Peruvian 
social,  economic  and  political  life. 

Peru's  annual  per  capita  Income  Is  244, 
the  rate  of  illiteracy  Is  39,  per  cent  and  the 
average  life  expectancy  is  only  46  years.  Away 
from  the  coast,  Peru's  magnificent  but  for- 
bidding terrain  of  precipitous  mountain 
peaks,  inaccessible  rolling  uplands  and  \ine- 
chocked  Jungles  make  Isolation  a  way  of  life 
and  perpetuate  systems  of  feudalism  that 
seems  out  of  another  century. 
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It  13  a  country  of  brutal  extremes  where 
the  wealth  and  privileges  of  a  nny  elite  stand 
m  stark  contrast  to  the  poverty  for  the  majiy 
M\A  where  the  surface  glitter  of  Lima  is 
magnified  Dy  '.he  prlmltlvenesa  of  the  back- 
lat\ds  In  short.  It  Is  a  country  crying  out  for 
the  physical  development  and  the  spiritual 
sense  of  self-purpose  that  the  Velasco 
government  has  vowed  to  provide 

PtRr  s  MiiiTARY  Reformers^  II  Radicals 
and  moderates  join  to  shape  new  lima 
Policies 

By  John  M  Ooshko 

Lima — If  they  have  done  nothing  else  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  generals  ruling  Peru 
have  proved  that  they  are  a  new  breed  of 
military  men-  perhaps  the  most  unusual 
ever  seen  m  Latin  America 

The  Junta  headed  by  Oen  Juan  Velasco  Al- 
varado  did  seize  power  in  the  classic  way.  a 
coup  However  It  has  wielded  this  power  not 
t.i  defend  :he  mlllfary's  -radltlonal  allies  In 
the  conservative  civilian  establishment,  but 
in  a  determined  bid  to  smash  the  centuries- 
old  social  and  economic  stratification  of 
Peruvl.^n  socletv 

It  was  a  reversal  of  potential  significance 
for  all  of  Latin  America  It  has  triggered  great 
interest  'hroughout  the  Hemisphere  about 
the  nature  of  his  new  military  breed.  In  the 
forces  thaf  Shaped  its  thinking  and  the  di- 
rect irfhs  It  frnikely  to  take. 

Are  the  Peruvian  soldiers  well-schooled  in 
the  art  iif  government  and  motivated  by 
morality  patriotism  and  reform'  Or  are 
they  consumed  by  chauvinistic  nationalism 
unsophisticated  in  administration  and  fi- 
nance and  "little  Caatros  m  uniform"' 

On  the  record  of  the  Velasco  regime's  first 
year  in  power,  it  is  possible  through  Judicious 
selection  of  facts  to  make  a  fairly  convincing 
case  m  suppKirt  of  either  of  these  assessments. 
This  Is  because  Peruanlsmo — as  the  Peruvian 
e.xperiment  has  come  to  be  called — Is  still 
essentuKy  evolutionary  with  many  contra- 
dictory Ideas  and  Influences  struggling  for 
supremacy 

Peruanismo  did  not  spring  suddenly  from 
nowhere  It  was  an  inevitable,  logical  de- 
velopment of  changes  that  have  been  taking 
place  In  many  Latin  American  armed  forces 
In  the  last  two  decades 

The  most  important  of  these  changes  was 
the  trans;  armatlon  of  the  formerly  111- 
trained  and  rag-tag  officers  corps  of  the  larger 
Latin  armies  into  highly  professional  groups 
As  a  result  of  this  increased  professionalism, 
the  officer  corps  as  a  collective  entity  gradu- 
ally displaced  the  old-style  "strong  man" 
type  of  general  as  the  source  of  power  in  the 
Latin  military 

Coupled  with  this  evolution  into  a  new 
Institutional  force  came  a  rethinking  of  the 
military's  political  role  In  this,  it  was  heav- 
ily influenced  by  US.  military  advisers  who 
taught  that  national  development  programs 
should  be  part  of  the  arsenal-  along  with 
tanks  and  planes — against  Castrolt« 
guerrillas 

INTERVENTIONISM    TYPICAL 

The  typical  Latin  American  army  has 
always  felt  It  had  a  duty  to  Intervene  In  poli- 
tics when  It  decided  that  civilian  leaders 
were  acting  contrary  to  the  national  Interest 
Such  interventions  were  usually  brief  and 
had  limited  objectives  such  as  frustrating  a 
specific  p<-'licy  or  uverthrowing  a  pilltlcian 
regarded  .ts  dangerous 

In  the  early  1960s,  however  this  doctrine 
began  to  i\\e  way  to  a  new  one—  that  the 
officers  corps,  with  Its  coheslveness.  patriot- 
ism .vnd  self-image  :is  ultimate  .irblter  'if  na- 
tional values  was  the  group  best-equipped  Ui 
lead  national  development 

This  new  political  militarism  was  put  to  its 
first  major  '.est  in  1964  when  the  army  seized 
power  In  Brazil  Two  years  later,  a  similar 
coup  followed  in  Argentina. 


In  both  cases,  the  inliltjiry  mvmedlatelv 
made  clear  that  It  w^iuld  not  play  its  old  brief 
caretakers  role  and  then  step  aside  for  civil- 
ians Both  Bnizll  and  Argentina  were  told 
that  the  iirmed  forces  had  set  ihemselven 
the  goal  of  reforming  national  life  and  were 
moving  in  Indefinitely 

The  Peruvian  ooup.  in  October.  1968.  was 
the  third  major  link  m  this  chain  .although 
the  underlying  motivation  was  the  same,  the 
Peruvian  generals  have  elect<<d  tiowever.  to 
.ippruach  '-he  problems  of  development  from 
.1  very  different  angle  than  their  Brazilian  and 
Argentine  colle.\gues 

In  Argentina  and  Brazil  the  military  re- 
gimes are  working  frfim  the  conservative 
premise  that  rapid  IndustrlalUatlon  Is  best 
achieved  in  close  collaboratl  >n  .vlth  foreign 
and  domestic  big  bu.slness  Both  aim  essen- 
tially to  creating  .ittractlve  ln\fstment  cli- 
mates by  placing  on  the  masses  'he  burden 
of  austerity  and  dislocation  inhert-iu  In  the 
economic  development  pricess 

At  least  the<'rptlcally,  the  Penivl m  military 
have  chosen  to  attack  many  ot  the  long- 
entrenched  prerogatives  of  local  bi^  business 
It  Is  also  putting  Its  main  stress  .  n  redistri- 
bution of  wealth  and  privileges  Thus.  Pf- 
ruanismo  represents  a  radlcallzatlon  of  the 
political  militarism  that  began  five  years  ago 
In  Brazil 

The  big  question  is  how  far  this  will  go  and 
where  It  will  lead  Peru  To  answer,  the  per- 
sonalities behind  the  still  .ibstnict  concept  of 
Peruanismo  miust  be  examined  What  sort  of 
men  constitute  the  officer  corjjs'' 

In  strict  mllltan,'  terms,  many  outside  ob- 
servers regard  them  as  perhaps  the  best 
soldiers  m  Latin  America  The  army  they 
command  is  a  trim  well-trained  force  that 
won  the  last  war  fought  In  -South  America. 
I  a  brief  1942  clash  with  Ecuador  ■  and  that 
more  recently  swiftly  and  ruthlessly  crushed 
a  Castroite  guerrilla  uprising. 

55.000    MEN 

rhe  active  streng:th  of  the  army  is  estl- 
mate<t  to  be  35.000  to  40.000  men.  The  navy 
and  .ur  force  each  count  about  10,000  men. 
.An  armed  forces  total  of  approximately  55,- 
000  men.  about  4  per  cent  of  the  population 

Peruvian  officers  work  hard  Unlike  some 
countries  where  promotions  .ire  based  on 
political  lnrt\ience  or  rote  seniority,  they  ad- 
vance on  ment  Of  the  generals  on  .tctlve 
duty  between  1940  and  1965.  about  80  per 
cent  graduated  m  the  top  quarter  ot  their 
military  <u:ademy  classes 

Contrary  to  popular  supposition  in  the 
United  States,  most  ufflcers  are  not  wealthy 
but  come  from  lower  middle-class,  provin- 
cial background  Velasco  is  the  son  of  a  poor 
family  and  began  his  army  career  as  an  en- 
listed man 

Shortly  after  the  Velascf)  government  took 
otflce  the  president  .iiid  his  ministers  made 
public  declarations  nf  their  Incomes  and  as- 
sets What  these  portfolios  revealed  was  a 
tinunclal  profile  of  the  officer  corps  that  bear 
tar  less  resemblance  to  the  landholdlng  .ixls- 
tocracy  than  to  Peru  s  small  professional  and 
entrepreneurial  upper  middle  class 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  thing  .ibout  the 
Peruvian  otflcer  corps  Is  its  emphasis  on  ad- 
vanced military  education.  The  iirmys  net- 
work of  officers'  post  graduate  schools  has 
made  Peru  a  leader  in  fevolvlng  Latin  military 
theory  and  doctrine 

On  the  cliff  i.verl.xiklng  the  Pacific  in  one 
of  Lima's  southern  suburbs  is  a  gray,  two- 
story  building  that  houses  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  schools,  the  Center  for  Higher 
Military  Studies  iCAEMi  It  Is  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  thought  that  produced  the 
Peruvian  revolution 

LAKM    (.RADl'ATES 

Velasco  and  more  than  half  of  his  cabinet 
are  graduates  of  Its  fdie-year  program  So, 
too.  are  five  of  the  nine  officers  nt  the  presi- 
dential advlsirry  committee  that  serves  the 
regime  as  a  "think  tank" 


As  a  diplomat  here  points  out.  Imagine 
a  situation  in  which  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  and  the  majority  of  top  of- 
ficials in  his  administration  were  all  grad- 
uates of  the  National  War  College  or  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School  at  Port 
Leavenworth  then  you  have  a  rough  idea 
of  CAEM's   importance  ' 

Originally  devoted  to  traditional  military 
subjects.  CAEM  s  curriculum  has  been  ex- 
panded in  recent  years  to  intensive  study 
of  Peru's  development  problems  and  the 
military's  role  In  their  solution  "Students 
are  exposed  to  courses  In  economics,  social 
planning.    Populism    and    Marxism 

.\dmlrers  credit  the  school  with  creating 
a  new  generation  of  uniformed  technocrat 
managers  (lualltled  to  direct  civilian  rov- 
crnment  Most  of  the  ideas  being  put  Into 
practice  here  were  born  in  CAEM  cla.ssrooms 

Others  think  that  CAEM  Infiuence  In  the 
regime  Illustrates  the  old  maxim  about  a 
mile  learning  being  a  dangerous  thing.  In 
their  opinion,  the  school  gives  an  unsophis- 
ticated, surface  view  that  leads  to  simplistic 
:.olutlons 

riie  school's  largelv  civilian  taculty  In- 
cludes men  with  extreme  leftist  and  ultra- 
iiationallst  predlUctlons.  Much  of  the  mate- 
rial   particularly  In  economics,   is  polemical 

The  thinking  at  CAEM  Is  p.-'rhaps  best 
personified  in  the  Jolly,  whlte-maned  fig- 
ure of  Alberto  Ruiz  Eldrcdge.  an  attorney 
who    lectures    there    frequently 

Many  .\mericans  here  consider  liim  a  Com- 
mutust  But  this  is  a  gross  oversimplifica- 
tion An  extremelv  complex  man.  he  is  close 
in  his  thinking  to  Bertrand  Russell  He  says 
he  13  both  a  radical  left-wing  socialist  (al- 
though he  rejects  Marxism  as  such)  and 
an   intense   nationalist 

STRONGLY  ANTI-AMERICAN 

He  is  strongly  antl-Amencan.  believing 
that  "the  might  of  the  dollar  "  has  been  used 
to  subjugate  Latin  America  He  equates  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  United  States  as  an 
imperialist  power,  but  is  an  admirer  ot  Fidel 
Castro 

For  years.  Ruiz  Eldredge  was  among  the 
most  tireless  advocates  of  expropriating  the 
US -owned    International   Petroleum   Co 

Some  persons  think  his  Influence  Is  not  as 
great  as  presumed.  The  relative  moderation 
of  the  regime's  current  policies  tends  to  sup- 
pon  this  argument  But  his  ideas  have  left 
a  deep  Impression  on  many  younger  officers 

Ruiz  Eldredge  is  imt  an  isolated  figure  at 
CAEM  Many  others  have  helped  implant  in 
the  Peruvian  officer  corps  an  essentially  stat- 
ist economic  outlook  that  lends  to  view  devel- 
opment .IS  a  struggle  by  the  p<X)r.  raw- 
materials  producing  countries  to  free  them- 
selves of  domination   by   industrial   nations. 

The  regime's  first  finance  minister.  Gen 
Miguel  Angel  Valdlvia  Morrlberon.  quickly 
realized  that  his  military  aides  were  un- 
equipped to  cope  With  Peru's  innumerable 
economic  problems  Accordingly,  he  began  to 
rely  on  a  group  of  U  S -trained  economists 
who  were  influential  In  the  civilian  govern- 
ment ousted  by  the  coup 

This  created  a  clash  with  the  more  radical 
CAEM-oriented  cjfflcers.  and  Valdlvia  was 
forced  out  of  the  cabinet  His  successor  was 
considered  to  be  much  more  In  tune  with 
the  "Young  Turks,  but  the  economic  realities 
have  slowly  pushed  him.  too.  toward  more 
traditional  economics. 

The  Valdivi.t  incident  was  not  -he  only 
clash  between  the  radical  group  eager  to 
implement  CAEM  and  a  more  cautious  fac- 
tion that  regards  some  of  these  ideas  as 
impractical  The  regime,  for  all  Its  surface 
unity,  has  polarized  Into  at  least  two  fairly 
distinct  camps 

CENTRAL    riCVRE 

The  central  actor  In  this  drama  Is.  of 
course.  Velasco,  who  as  commander  of  the 
army  led  the  1968  coup  and  became  presi- 
dent   of    the    revolutionary    junta     Virtually 
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unknown  to  the  public  before,  he  remains 
enigmatic  after  a  year  in  power. 

This  is  partly  because  the  Peruvian  regime 
projects  an  image  of  representing  the  collec- 
tive will  of  the  officer  corps  rather  than  any 
one  person.  Shortly  after  the  coup,  the  mili- 
tary even  promulgated  a  special  statute 
providing  for  removal  of  the  president  any 
time  the  officer  corps  decides  it  is  necessary. 

But  Velasco  is  now  cle.irly  ihe  first  among 
equ.ils  His  somewhat  err.ilic  behavior  during 
the  past  year  has  been  responsible  for  much 
of  the  confusion  about  what  Peruanismo 
really  stands  for 

A  short,  mustachioed,  59-year-old  Infantry 
officer  with  a  gruff  manner  and  a  mercurial 
temper.  Velasco  gives  outsiders  very  few  clues 
about  what  he  thinks.  Unlike  other  Latin 
military  dictators  who  have  traded  their 
braid  for  mufti,  he  wears  his  uniform  at  all 
times  He  is  fond  of  bull  fights,  tiny 
but  strong  black  cigars  and  rather  coarse 
barracks  humor. 

In  his  public  pronouncements,  he  has 
varied  between  the  extremes.  At  one  point, 
he  threw  the  country  Into  near-panic  by 
shotiting  from  a  balcony  that  "blood  would 
run  in  the  streets"  if  anyone  tried  to  oppose 
the  regime.  Yet.  to  visitors,  he  repeatedly 
stresses  the  "peaceful  nature  of  the  revolu- 
tion." 

Similarly,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
coup,  he  gave  an  address  charging  that  a 
conspiracy  of  oligarchs  and  foreign  business 
interests  was  trying  to  topple  the  regime.  A 
few  weeks  later.  In  a  long,  reasoned  speech 
to  businessmen,  he  said  the  government 
wanted  to  develop  Peru  along  essentially 
capitalistic   lines. 

This  same  kind  of  abrupt  switch  in  signals 
has  characterized  his  relations  with  the 
United  States,  his  approaches  to  the  Com- 
munist world  and  many  of  the  regime's  most 
fundamental  domestic  policies.  For  a  time, 
In  the  early  days  of  the  regime,  many  people 
wrote  him  off  as  "lacking  stature"  and 
predicted  he  would  be  shunted  aside  by  some 
other  general 

BARRACKS  POLITICIAN 

His  endurance  has  prompt-ed  considerable 
reassessment.  To  many,  he  now  appears  as 
an  adrlot  barracks  politlcan.  Such  maneuver- 
ing leaves  unanswered  the  question  of  where 
Velasco  stands  on  the  aims  of  the  revolution. 
The  general  impression  is  that  his  sym- 
patlues  axe  with  the  radically  inclined  offi- 
cers. But  in  recent  weeks  the  regime  has 
been  following  the  more  gradualist  jKiUcies 
of  the  moderates. 

The  foreign  minister.  Gen.  Edgardo  Mer- 
cado  Jarrln.  has  emerged  as  the  leader  of  the 
moderates  He  is  probably  the  most  cosmopol- 
itan and  is  also  the  most  openly  pro- 
American  figure  in  the  all-military  cabinet. 

Increasingly  allied  with  Mercado  is  the  new 
minister  of  economy  and  finance.  Gen.  Fran- 
cisco Morales  Bermudez.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
general  who  was  one  of  the  Trujillo 
martyrs — a  group  of  army  officers  who  were 
murdered  during  a  1933  uprising  by  sup- 
porters of  the  Apra  political  party  in  the  city 
of  TrujlUo. 

Because  of  the  reverence  accorded  his 
father's  memory  by  the  army  and  because 
he  is  one  of  the  youngest  generals.  Morales 
Bermudez  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  man 
to  watch.  His  name  has  always  figured 
prominently  In  speculation  about  futtire 
presidents.  When  he  replaced  Valdlvia,  It  was 
assumed  he  would  side  with  the  radicals. 
Responsibility  for  paying  the  bills  apparently 
proved   sobering   for   him. 

CONTACT    WITH    WORLD 

Mercado  and  Morales  Bermudez  are  the 
two  cabinet  ministers  whose  Jobs  make  them 
most  aware  of  the  outside  world  and  its 
role  in  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  revolution. 
From  where  they  sit.  there  seems  to  be  no 
hope  that  Peru  can  solve  its  severe  financial 
problems  and  pay  for  the  revolution  unless 


it  tones  down  the  over-aggressive,  ultra- 
nationalistic  Image  it  now  has  in  Western 
financial  and  diplomatic  circles. 

On  the  other  side,  are  the  OAEM-influenced 
radicals,  mostly  younger  men.  In  the  cabinet, 
their  principal  spokesmen  are  the  minister 
of  transport  and  communications.  Gen. 
Anibal  Meza  Quadra  Cardenas,  and  the 
minister  of  mines  and  energy,  Gen.  Jorge 
Fernandez  Maldonado  Solarl.  To  their  num- 
ber must  also  be  added  Gen.  Jose  Grahtim. 
While  technically  not  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  he  heads  the  influential  presidential 
advisory  commission  charged  with  formulat- 
ing long-range  policies. 

These  younger  officers  refer  to  themselves 
in  private  as  "the  earthquake  generation." 
They  have  displaced  many  generals  with  far 
greater  rank  and  seniority.  WTien  the  coup 
took  place,  both  Mesia  Cuadra  and  Fernandez 
Maldonado  were  obscure  colonels. 

Five  days  later,  on  Oct.  8,  1969 — a  date 
the  Velasco  government  has  sImc  officially 
designated  "The  Day  of  National "Clgnlty," — 
it  was  Fernandez  Maldonado  who  stood  up 
before  the  generals  and  admirals  in  the 
presidential  palace  to  read  the  proclamation 
nationalizing  International  Petroleum. 

Fernandez  Maldonado  Is  considered  the 
most  articulate  and  forceful  advocate  of 
radical,  nationalistic  policies.  Now  that 
Morales  Bermudez  appears  to  have  become 
a  moderate,  most  informed  opinion  is  that 
if  the  Peruvian  revolution  ever  entered  a 
more  drastic  second  stage.  Fernandez 
Maldonado  would  emerge  strong  man. 

Although  their  CAEM  training  has  given 
them  fascination  with  computers  and  the 
tools  and  jargon  of  planning,  the  radicals  do 
not  yet  seem  to  have  a  clear  consensus  on 
where  they  would  take  Peru  if  they  had  full 
control. 

If  there  is  a  common  thread  of  radical 
thinking.  It  is  probably  "devil  theories"  to 
explain  Peru's  problems  The  radicals  believe 
foreign  and  domestic  interests  have  long 
conspired  to  steal  Peru's  riches. 

This  manifests  itself  in  a  latent  streak  of 
anti-Americanism  and  hostility  toward 
private  business.  Even  when  they  are  on  their 
guard  and  trying  to  speak  warily  before 
strangers,  these  feelings  appear. 

Thus,  Gen.  Graham,  the  grandson  of  a 
Scottish  immigrant,  will  remark  to  a  visitor: 
"I  look  like  a  gringo,  and  I  have  a  gringo 
name.  But  I  don't  think  or  talk  like  a 
gringo."  Fernandez  Maldonado  can  say  of 
foreign  investment  by  that  "we  are  reversing 
the  sentiment  that  what's  good  for  General 
Motors  is  good  for  the  country  Now,  what 
is  good  for  Peru  will  have  to  be  good  enough 
for  private  enterprise." 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  that  the 
radicals  would  probably  command  the  major- 
ity of  the  officers  corps'  rank-and-file  in  a 
showdown.  Most  political  sources  here  think 
that  if  they  wanted  to  push  the  revolution 
Into  a  more  extreme  stage,  they  could  compel 
Velasco  to  go  along,  or  oust  him  If  he  balks. 

Many  sources  close  to  the  government, 
however,  contend  the  radicals  would  prefer 
to  put  the  burden  of  finding  solutions  to  the 
immediate  problems  on  the  moderates  and 
even  agree  that  a  reasonable  low  profile  may 
be  the  best  shortrun  expedient. 

There  are  those  who  think  such  a  truce 
cannot  last  sind  that  the  two  camps  are 
destined  to  clash  eventually  over  whether  the 
revolution  should  favor  capitalism  or  statism. 
If  the  moderates  fail  to  stave  off  a  financial 
crisis,  the  temptation  for  the  radicals  to  take 
over  will  be  great. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec,  16.  1969] 
Peku'3  Mn-rrAKY  Reformers — III:  National- 
ization    OF     Plantations      Brings     Ffw 
Chances 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 
Lima, — Following  the  coast  of  Peru  north 
from  Lima  takes  the  traveler  along  a  narrow 
ribbon  of  sandy  desert  so  parched  and  wind- 


swept that  one  almost  expects  to  see  Law- 
rence of  Arabia  come  riding  over  the  dunes. 

At  frequent  Intervals  though,  the  aridity 
Is  broken  by  swatches  of  vivid  greenery. 
These  oasis-like  areas  are  created  by  many 
tiny  rivers  flowing  out  of  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains to  the  east. 

About  100  miles  from  the  capital,  one  no- 
tices the  tall  stalks  of  sugar  cane.  By  the 
time  the  traveler  reached  Trujillo,  some  460 
miles  to  the  north,  the  profusion  of  cane 
absorbs  almost  every  Inch  of  land,  for  there 
is  water  to  make  things  grow. 

PLANTATION   COtTNTRT 

This  is  the  heart  of  a  region  that  produces 
approximately  800,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year. 
It  is  plantation  country,  some  of  them  small 
and  some  covering  miles  of  land. 

The  biggest — the  fabled  Casa  Grande 
hacienda  of  the  Glldemelster  family — Is  the 
size  of  Delaware.  Two  others  are  almost  as 
big  as  Rhode  Island. 

Two  of  the  most  important,  the  Para- 
monga  and  Cartavlo  haciendas,  were  the 
property  of  an  American  firm,  W.  R.  Grace 
and  Co.  But  most  belonged  to  a  Peruvian 
landed  gentry  known  as  the  "sugar  barons." 

All  that  came  to  an  end  last  June  25,  when 
the  military  government  of  President  Juan 
Velasco  Alvarado  promulgated  an  agrarian 
reform  law.  Its  first  effect  was  the  expropria- 
tion of  the  sugar  estates  on  the  northern 
coast. 

Nothing  done  by  the  Velasco  regime — not 
even  Its  Petroleimi  Co, — has  represented  so 
bold  a  step  toward  carrying  out  Its  pledge 
to  revolutionize  the  structure  of  Peruvian 
life. 

MANY    NEW    SEIZURES 

With  a  barrage  of  confiscation  orders,  the 
government  has  been  swallowing  the  haci- 
endas so  rapidly  that  not  even  the  officials 
at  the  Agrarian  Reform  Institute  have  an  up- 
to-mlnute  figure  on  the  amount  of  land 
.seized.  All  they  can  say  is  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  are  now  under  govern- 
ment supervision. 

Only  in  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  has  Latin 
America  seen  a  recent  nationalization  of  land 
en  such  a  scale. 

What  has  been  done  so  far  in  Peru  has 
nothing  to  do  with  land  reform  in  terms  of 
how  those  who  would  better  the  lot  of  the 
Latin  masses  usually  describe  it — the  trans- 
formation of  a  marginal  peasant  class  into 
prosperous  small  farmers. 

This  is  because  the  sugar  estates,  while 
dealing  in  an  agricultural  commodity,  are 
really  enterprises  that  operate  along  indus- 
trial lines.  Their  concern  is  with  mass  pro- 
duction, and  to  achieve  it  their  workings 
must  be  geared  to  the  economy  of  large-scale 
operations. 

Hence,  if  the  expropriated  lands  are  to 
continue  producing  sugar  in  great  quan- 
tity, they  must  be  kept  together  as  large 
units  and  operated  In  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  before. 

LIKE    FACTORY    WORKERS 

Cane  cutters,  refiners  and  other  employees 
on  sugar  estates  bear  less  relationship  to 
farmers  than  to  assembly-line  factory 
workers.  Each  has  a  specific  Job  to  do  and 
few  are  acquainted  with  other  facets  of 
the  estate's  operation  cr  the  techniques  of 
more  general  farming. 

Moreover,  with  few  exceptions,  workers  in 
the  sugar  industry  have  no  interest  m  the 
long,  irregular  hours  and  economic  uncer- 
tainties of  independent  farming.  Their  pref- 
erence traditionally  has  been  for  a  regular 
work  day  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  and  such 
fringe  benefits  as  the  housing,  schools  and 
commissaries  provided  by  the  bigger 
haciendas. 

For  these  reasons,  most  neutral  agrono- 
mists do  net  regard  the  sugar  estate  nation- 
alizations as  an  adequate  test  of  the  Velasco 
regimes  ability  to  effect  a  meaningful 
agrarian  reform.    Although   the   government 
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talks  of  encouraging  the  workers  to  triuis- 
form  the  estates  into  cooperatives,  the  ex- 
perts oiitt-nd  that  the  cooperative  frame- 
work as  It  :s  known  !n  the  United  States  or 
In  Isfiiel  c.innot  be  applied  tu  the  Peruvian 
sugar  industry 

TOKEN     SYMBOLS    SEEN 

There  :s  a  feeling  that  the  estates  even- 
tually will  be  designated  as  cooperatives,  " 
with  worker  rcprebentatlon  ii  management 
councils,  titular  ownership  in  the  name  of 
the  cooperative  and  perhaps  even  some  form 
of   profit   sharing 

But  observers  think  these  things  will 
amount  to  lit  tie  more  than  token  symbols. 
They  see  the  need  of  a  strong,  centralized 
management  .\bout  the  only  thing  expected 
to  change  in  the  foreseeable  future  Is  the 
shift  from  private  to  state  ownership 

\  visit  lo  such  haciendas  as  Casa  Grande 
and  Cartavlo  bears  out  this  Impression  In 
the  executive  offlces.  most  of  the  old  manag- 
ers are  gone  i  a  few  have  stayed  on  as  advisers 
for  a  transitional  period),  and  their  desks 
have  been  taken  by  officials  from  the  Agrarian 
Reform  Institute 

Life  and  work  seem  to  go  on  much  the  same 
aa  before  The  new  administrators  are  ob- 
viously the  best  men  the  regime  was  nble  to 
throw  Into  the  breach  The  long,  hard  hours 
they  work  underscore  the  pressure  they  are 
under  from  their  superiors  back  In  Lima  to 
keep  up  production 

"WOIIKXKS'    STRUCCLS" 

A  few  have  been  caught  up  in  the  mystique 
of  revolution  and  talk  about  the  "workers' 
struggle.  ■  much  as  Soviet  agricultural  man- 
agers did  30  or  40  years  ago. 

\l  Cartavlo,  for  example,  one  young  Peru- 
vian who  was  a  management  executive  for 
Grace  and  has  signed  up  with  the  land  re- 
form program  tells  visitors  Before  I  felt 
diminished  as  a  man  becau.se  I  wa-n  working 
for  a  foreign  master  Now  1  work  harden 
for  less  money,  but  I  am  working  for  my 
country  ' 

A  British  Journalist  who  recently  visited 
the  rasa  Grande  estate  tel'.s  how  'he  local 
agrarian  reform  officials  got  him  confused 
with  a  Pravda  correspondent  "hey  were  ex- 
pecting On  his  iUTlval.  -he  Englishman 
was  greeted  hv  a  young  graduate  of  Lu- 
mumba University  In  Moscow  who  embraced 
him  boisterously  <;hontlng  -ovarlch"  and 
launched  Into  a  'orrent  of  Russian  before  re- 
aliring  he  had  'he  wrong  man 

However    most   of   the   administrators   ap- 


HAVE   STRONG    UNION 

Vevertheless.  the  sugar  workers  have  what 
Is  in  many  respects  the  .strongest  union  In 
Peru  Their  wages  and  living  conditions  were 
among  the  best  in  the  country's  agricultural 
community  They  were  better  uff  than  those 
who  still  lead  lives  of  peonage  as  tenant 
farmers  or  who  w<Tk  land  in  the  mountains 
.so  marginal  that  they  arc  constantly  on  the 
edge  of  .starvation 

Bv  contrast,  an  estate  like  Cartavlo  or 
Paramonga  or  Casa  Grande  tradltlonallv  has 
been  a  microcosm  of  the  welfare  state  that 
provided  for  its  Inhabitants  fnm  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  The  work,  particularly  for  the 
cane  cutters,  can  l>e  back-breaking  and  one's 
senses  are  constantly  assaulted  by  the  over- 
powering, slckenlngly  sweet,  burnt  molasses 
(Jdor  that  belches  from  the  chlmnles  of  the 
refineries 

But  on  the  estates  whole  tovms  are  laid  out 
in  rows  of  brick  and  adobe  houses  To  a 
stranger,  these  owner-provided  dwellings — 
usually  consisting  of  a  livlng-dlnlng  room, 
two  or  three  bedrooms  and  a  tlnv  kitchen — 
might  seem  .spartan  and  rudimentary 

BETTCB     I.lrE     FOR     MANT 

To  those  who  live  In  them,  however  they 
are  a  ron.slderable  step  up  from  the  primitive 
Indian  villages  they  came  from  On  the  larger 
est.^tes.  there  are  romml.ssarles  where  the  old 


manufactured  Items  such  as  rum  or  paper 
made  from  the  cane  fiber  residue  ) 

Many  agronomists  think  the  government 
erred  by  beginning  agrarian  reform  In  the 
sugar-growing  areas  They  believe  the  regime 
may  find  Itself  forced  to  concentrate  so  much 
attention  and  resources  on  proving  It  can 
run  the  estates  that  the  extension  of  the 
program  'o  other  parts  of  Peru  may  suffer 

Why  did  the  regime  choijse  to  begin  with 
an  attack  on  the  sugar  haciendas?  The  belief 
13  that  It  was  motivated  by  political  consid- 
erations 

It  could  find  no  better  target  than  the 
■sugar  barons"  whose  vast  holdings  had  long 
made  them  the  most  visible  symbol  of  a 
landed  oligarchy  that  represents  only  .8  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  landowners  but 
controls  83  per  cent  all  arlable  land.  Velasco 
had  boasted:  "With  this  move,  we  have 
broken  the  spine  of  the  oligarchy." 

THE    JOB    AHEAD 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  move  paid  ofT 
politically.  However,  the  Junta  now  faces  the 
hard  part  of  the  Job^  moving  agrarian  reform 
iaUi  programs  that  will  benefit  small  farm- 
ers raising  a  broader  range  of  food  and  cash 
crops. 

The  blueprint  for  this  Is  the  June  Agrarian 

._     Reform   Law    Almost  all  experts  agree  that 

wners  provided  food  at  low  cost,  little  free-      ""   PaP*''   It    represents   a   carefully   planned 


lance  grwery  stores  and  other  shops,  restau- 
rants and  corner  bars,  churches,  playgrounds 

.ind  schot)la 

Although    the    theorlsU   of    the    revolution 
criticised  these  things  as  outmoded  vesUges 


approach  to  the  problems  of  land  redistribu- 
tion 

^o  finance  the  expropriation  of  land,  the 
laV  provides  that  all  payments  to  the  former 
owners   be   in   long-term    bonds.   This  ellm- 


f  paternalism    they  did  offer  their  residents     '"*t^e<l  a  provision  in  an  earlier  land-reform 


ther   segments   of 


a    better   life   than    most 
Peruvian  agriculture 

So  far  this  life  has  been  relatively  un- 
changed The  big  question  Is  whether  the 
government  can  keep  sugar  production  at 
profitable    levels     pav    the    workers    the    In- 


aw  authorizing  compensation  In  bonds  for 
confiscated  land  but  stipulating  that  pay- 
ments for  all  Improvements  and  Installa- 
tions on  the  land  had  to  be  cash. 

Elimination  of  this  old  requirement  Is  of 
fundamental   Importance   to   the  success   of 


creased  earnings  prnml.sed  bv  land  reform  and      ^^e  Junta's   program.   Previous  governments 
""         '""  ■""      --    ■-  chronically   short    of   cash,    were    unable   to 

make  any  headway  on  land  reform  because 
they  lacked  funds  to  cover  this  pay-as-you- 
go  provision 


continue  the  benefits  the  workers  now  enjoy 

THE     orri-OdK      NOW 

Present  Indications  are  that  the  govern- 
ment capitalizing  on  the  work  and  Invest- 
ment of  the  old  owners,  will  be  able  to 
maintain  normal  prcxluctlon.  for  at  least  a 
year  or  two  Bevcnd  that,  some  pessimists 
think  It  may  be  In  for 
experiences 

The  sugar  estates  have  been  productive  In 
the  past  .nly  because  of  a  large  Investment 
in  irrigation  acd  other  radlltles  .ind  a  high 


.>ome     painful 


I  A.N  PAT  LATER 

Now  the  Junta  has  rid  it.self  of  the  need 
to  :.nd  large-scale  nnanclng  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  taking  land  In  effect,  the  law  allows 
It  to  expropriate  whatever  land  It  deems 
neces.sary  in  exchange  for  what  amounts  to 
ft  promi.s.s()rv  note 

UnUerstandablv.    this    has    not    endeared 


pear  'o  be  technicians  not  'inllke  'he  county      degree    of    technical    man.igoment   skill    The  '^*  program  to  those  whose  property  is  being 

.  question  Is  whether  the  government  can  af-  "a^'P"    They   charge   that    inflation,'  possible 

ford  this  Investment  and  can  muster  enough  Po'it'ca'    changes   and    all    the   upheavals   to 

talent  to  keep  things  working  etnciently  which    a   country    like    Peru    Is   .subject    will 

Tliere    is    also    the    unresolved    problem    of  Pi'otiahly   make   the   bonds  worthle.ss   bv   the 

Peru's  difficulties  with  the  United  .states  over  ^^^^  ^^■^'>   '^^'''i  maturitv  In  20  to  .-30  vears 

the  International  Petrolruni  Corp   exproprt.i-  Th<"y   see   the   law   as   a   rievlce   to  allow   the 

tion    Peru  now  sells  almoi.t  three-fourths  of  ''*^K"n<'  'o  grab  land  without  paying  tor  it. 

INGENIOUS  PROVISION 

Nevertheless,  the  government  put  a  rather 
ingenious  provision  in  the  law  designed  to 
pasify  the  landowners  and  spur  development 
on  another  front  This  idea  Is  attributed 
to  Father  Romeo  Luna  Victoria,  a  Jesuit 
priest  of  radical  socialist  views  who  is  influ- 
ential With  many  of  the  regimes  leaders 

It  provides  that  bonds  paid  in  compensa- 
tion for  expropriated  land  can  be  used  for 
investment  in  Peruvian  industry  The  Idea  is 
that  most  bondholders  will  elect  this  course 
and  thereby  pour  considerable  capital  into 
industrial  expansion 

Although  millions  of  dollars  theoretically 
are  Involved,  the  government  has  still  not 
completed  Its  evaluation  of  the  expropriated 
estates  and  payment  has  yet  to  be  made  lo 
those  whose  property  has  been  taken 

It  is  likely  that  an  organization  like  Grace. 
which  has  many  other  interests  In  Peru 
besides  sugar  growing,  will  choose  to  re- 
invest here  whatever  it  gets  for  Its  two  lost 
haciendas. 


extension  agents  or  ln.strtictors  at  a  land 
grant  college  In  'he  United  States  In  ron- 
tra.st  to  their  Njssea  In  Lima,  they  seem 
more  Interested  m  talking  about  techniques 
of  growing  and  refining  sugar  than  discussing 
revolution 

This  air  's  also  evident  among  the  people 
who  live  and  work  on  the  sugar  estates  and 
who  theoretically  will  be  the  big  beneficiaries 
of  expropriation  To  be  sure,  there  are  those 
who  have  become  ardent  supporters  of  the 
revolution,  and  evervone  likes  the  Idea  of  the 
workers'  becoming  the  "owners'  with  Its 
Implied  promise  ■  f  greater  earnings. 

NOTHING    REAILY    CHANCED 

Still  nothing  ha.s  really  changed  for  the 
workers  except  their  bosses  Thev  do  the  .same 
work.  coUec  'he  same  pay  and  live  in  the 
same  wav  iis  before  Some  are  even  worried 
that  the  change  might  deprive  them  of  what 
thev  already  have 

Certainly,  if  the  junta  had  been  chrjosing 
Its  priorities  on  the  basis  of  real  economic 
and  stKiial  need,  the  north  coast  was  hardly 
the  region  where  the  need  for  land  redis- 
tribution A  as  most  urgent 

To  an  outsider,  life  on  the  sugar  estates 
appears  fev:dal  On  some  haciendas  workers 
were  treated  like  ..erfs  Even  where  the  own- 
ers had  a  pr.  gre&iive  outlook,  the  atmosphere 
'Aas  paternal  at  best 


its  sugar  production  to  the  United  SUlee  .it 
the   premium   price  established   by   the   U  S 
sugar  quota. 

However,  failure  to  settle  the  IPC  com- 
pensation Impasse  could  tngger  provisions  in 
the  U.S  law  that  would  cut  off  Peru's  share 
of  the  quota  Since  prices  on  the  open  world 
market  ire  less  than  Peruvian  production 
costs,  this  would  mean  the  virtu  il  destruc- 
tion of  the  sugar  Industry  here 

Even  If  Peru  surmounts  the  threat  of  a 
forced  cutoff  by  VVasiungton.  there  are  in- 
dications the  United  States  mav  phase  out 
the  preferential  sugar  quota  svstem  over  the 
next  few  years  Thus  the  regime  faces  the 
p<'>ssibllity  that  .someday,  it  will  no  longer 
have  the  .advantage  of  a  premium  US  price 
for  Its  sugar 

DIVFRSIFYING     fRGrO 

.Many  persona  already  are  urging  the  gov- 
ernment either  to  diversify  out  of  large-scale 
sugar  production  or  find  some  other  use  for 
It  Grace,  for  example,  was  primarily  Inter- 
ested   m   growing  sugar   for   more  profitable 
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EX-OWNERS  GET  BUST 

Where  Individual  families  of  Peruvian 
landowners  are  concerned,  the  prospect  of 
an  amicable  settlement  Is  less  clear.  The 
Giklemelster  family,  for  example.  Is  known 
to  have  used  its  influence  with  the  German 
banks  that  formerly  financed  Casa  Grande's 
(•roductlon  to  cut  off  future  credit  to  the 
estate 

The  Glldemelsters  and  the  other  "sugar 
barons  "  apparently  hope  to  force  the  regime 
Into  a  .setMcmeni   more  to  their  liking. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  land  program  Is 
to  break  up  big  estates  and  end  absentee 
landlordism  through  such  measures  as  for- 
bidding a  corporation  to  own  agrlcuHural 
land  and  providing  for  the  lose  of  land  that 
Is  kept  out  of  production  by  Its  owners. 

It  decrees  that  no  farm  shall  be  less  than 
7.2  acres  Most  agronomists  agree  this  Is  the 
minimum  necessarv  to  support  a  typical  farm 
family. 

But.  while  the  emphasis  Is  on  the  creation 
of  small  farms,  the  law  also  recognizes  the 
economies  Inherent  in  large-scale  operations 
and  envisions  the  cooperative  as  a  key 
mechanism  for  future  agricultural  develop- 
ment. The  Idea  Is  that  the  new  class  of  farm- 
ers win  pool  their  efforts  to  market  their 
production,  buy  seeds  and  ti>ols.  obtain  credit 
.uid   benefit  fn)m   technical  assistance. 

REGIME    CONTROLS    WATER 

Finally  the  regime  hus  ended  all  private 
ownership  rights  t-j  Peru's  scarce  water  sup- 
plies. The  allocation  of  water  Is  to  be  governed 
by  the  state  In  ways  that  will  ndv.ince  land 
redistribution. 

A  big  problem  involves  the  massive  In- 
vestment In  technical  expertise  required  to 
make  the  reform  work,  rhere  are  between 
700.000  and  1  million  f.j.mllles  In  Peru  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  agrarian  reform. 

Even  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment concede  the  program  will  at  best  bs 
able  to  accommodate  no  more  than  half  this 
number  In  the  forseeable  future  Yet  this 
presupposes  a  staggering  burden  of  money 
and  education 

At  the  request  of  the  government,  the  U  N 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  recently 
made  a  study  showing  that  Peru  will  have 
to  muster  a  minimum  of  one  technician  ac- 
tive In  the  field  for  every  100  families  Involved 
in  the  agrarian  reform. 

If  the  program  i.s  to  move  ahead  at  the 
planned  rate,  Peru  will  need  600  new  tech- 
nician a  year  for  the  next  two  to  three  vears 
and  even  more  later  Yet.  the  country  Is" now 
producing  only  300  new  technicians  a  year 
To  temporize  with  the  problem  at  least"  the 
EAO  study  recommended  an  Immediate  crash 
program  to  turn  out  technicians  in  record 
new  numbers. 

Another  ccst  will  be  salaries  attractive 
enough  t>  Induce  people  Into  this  work. 

But  the  monev  probably  would  have  to 
come  frcm  out.slde  .stjurces  like  the  U.S.  aid 
program,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  or  the  World  Bank.  The  outlook  for 
'.vinnlnr  such  support  is  not  favorable. 

Peru's  current  strained  relations  with 
WB.shlngton.  coupled  -.vith  the  reaction 
agmnst  foreign  aid  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
make  it  highly  unlikely  that  the  Velasco 
regime  can  count  <  n  very  much  direct  help 
from  the  United  States,  which  is  also  the 
principal  contributor  both  to  the  IDB  and 
the  World   Bank. 

riRr  S    PROBLE.MS 

To  be  judged  a  success,  Peru  would  have 
to  emerge  from  its  experiment  with  a  new 
agncuHnral  structtire  centered  around  small 
to  rnedium-slzed  farms  able  to  support  the 
families  on  them,  to  bring  Peru  reasonably 
close  to  self-sutliciency  m  food  production 
and  to  add  to  the  country's  over-all  pros- 
perity by  producing  marketable  agricultural 
exports 

But  the  country  is  far  from  such  a  goal. 


Most  persons  would  probably  rate  Peru's 
chances  of  making  it  as  exceedingly  slim. 
But,  as  the  military  men  of  the  Velasco  re- 
gime rightly  point  out.  It  probably  will  take 
two  decades  or  more  to  tell  whether  the  race 
has  been  won  or  lest. 

Peru's     Military     Reformers — IV:      Lima's 

EcoNOMT  Is  Like  "Beggar  on  a  Throne  op 

Gold" 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Lima,  Peru. — In  the  words  of  its  own  In- 
habitants, Peru  Is  "a  beggar  sitting  on  a 
throne  of  gold,"  Nature  made  Its  subsoil  rich 
In  minerals  and  other  resources,  then  cruelly 
prevented  their  full  exploitation  by  covering 
It  with  physical  barriers  to  transportation 
and  communication. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  country's  13  mil- 
lion people  are  clustered  around  the  coastal 
cities  and  towns  where  the  resources  for 
earning  a  Uvlng  are  most  limited.  The  rest- 
Andean  Indians  descended  from  the  great 
Inca  empire — live  outside  the  national  econ- 
omy In  barren  Isolation. 

The  average  Individual  income  is  about 
$280  annually.  The  total  national  production 
Is  worth  approximately  $4  billion  a  year— less 
than  the  annual  sales  of  some  of  the  big 
International  corporations  that  historically 
have  dominated  the  Peruvian  economy. 

With  Its  great  extremes  of  poverty.'  with 
a  growing  and  dissatisfied  population.  Peru 
Is  the  sort  of  powder  keg  country  that"  could 
easily  explode  Into  revolt. 

The  rumblings  of  discontent  had  reacned 
the  stage  last  year  where  they  prompted  the 
armed  forces  to  overthrow  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment of  President  Fernando  Belaunde 
Terry.  Then  the  generals,  acting  from  motives 
of  nationalism  and  self-preservation  decided 
that  their  only  hope  of  staving  off  upheaval 
lay  In  mounting  a  revolution  from  the  top, 

THREE  NEW  GOALS 

As  a  result,  the  program  of  the  new  mili- 
tary regime  headed  by  Gen.  Juan  Velasco 
Alvarado  centered  on  three  main  economic 
goals:  Creation  of  national  prosperity 
through  full  development  of  Peru's  resources 
more  equitable  dUtrlbutlon  of  the  resultant 
wealth  among  the  masses  and  the  lessening 
of  foreign  dominance  over  the  economy  by 
giving  the  state  much  greater  control  "over 
the  exploitation  of  resources. 

From  the  outset,  the  Velasco  regime  knew 
that  Peru  by  Itself  could  not  muster  the 
capital  and  technical  expertise  necessary  for 
so  massive  an  undertaking.  There  was  an 
even  more  immediate  problem;  the  junta 
had  inherited  a  severe  fiscal  crisis. 

Budgetary  deficits,  depressed  exports,  fall- 
ing foreign  exchange  reserves  and  Increased 
debt  had  caused  the  currency  to  plunge  40 
percent  In  value.  This  and  niountlng  infla- 
tion had  left  Peru  unable  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments In  Its  foreign  debt  service.  Moreover, 
debased  earning  power  and  increased  unem- 
ployment contributed  to  widespread  unrest. 

SCARING  AWAY  FRIENDS 

In  grappling  with  the  Immediate  crisis,  the 
Belasco  regime's  Initial  actions  could  hardly 
have  been  more  calculated  to  alienate  the 
very  forces  whose  assistance  it  needed. 

By  expropriating  without  compensation 
the  International  Petroleum  Co.,  a  Standaid 
Oil  of  New  Jersey  subsidiary,  the  Junta 
showed  It  was  really  serious  about  governing 
along  radical  lines.  This  increased  Its  do- 
mestic political  support  and  gave  It  'a  leader- 
ship status  among  nationalistic  forces 
throughout  Latin  America. 

But  It  put  Peru  In  danger  of  losing  U.S. 
foreign  aid  and  Its  share  of  the  premlum- 
prloe  U.S.  sugar  quota.  The  mere  threat  of 
these  sanctions  caused  Peru's  stock  to  plum- 
met In  the  eyes  of  the  international  financial 
community. 

Nor  was  the  regime's  position  helped  by  its 
bellicose  stance  toward  Washington.  It  made 


veiled  threats  of  responding  to  sanctions  with 
reprisals  against  other  U.S.  business  interests 
In  Peru  and  turning  to  Communist  countries 
for  assistance. 

CRASH   AVERTED 

In  the  end,  however,  the  crash  that  seemed 
so  imminent  was  averted.  This  was  due  In 
part  to  the  Nixon  Administration's  decision 
to  back  away  from  a  showdown  and  defer  the 
invoking  of  sanctions. 

Instead,  the  Administration  opted  for  a 
combination  of  negotiations  and  legal  moves 
in  the  Peruvian  courts  that  enabled  Wash- 
ington to  postpone  sanctions  Indefinitely. 
This  has  helped  lift  some  of  the  more  omi- 
nous clouds  of  uncertainty  hovering  over 
the  Peruvian  economy. 

Of  equal  Importance  has  been  the  junta's 
ability  to  modify  the  Image  of  wlldeyed  rad- 
icalism that  It  projected  during  "its  first 
months  In  power.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  military  Is  any  less  serious  about  creat- 
ing a  far-reaching  revolution  in  Peruvian  life. 

But  the  generals  seem  more  aware  of  the 
economic  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome 
If  they  are  to  succeed  In  this  aim.  For  the 
moment  at  least,  the  moderates  In  the  regime 
are  calling  the  shots  on  ecxinomlc  policy.  The 
result  has  been  not  only  a  muting  of  statist 
Ideas  but  the  adoption  of  more  conservative 
programs. 

RECLAIMED  PROGRAM 

In  fact  the  Velasco  government  has  more 
or  less  adopted,  as  Its  own,  the  fiscal  recovery 
program  of  the  Belaunde  government.  This 
program  aimed  at  arresting  the  recession  by 
refinancing  the  foreign  debt,  cutting  the 
huge  budget  deficit  through  reduced  spend- 
ing and  Increased  taxes  and  easing  the  drain 
on  foreign  exchange  reserves  by  curbs  on 
Imports. 

The  program  also  envisioned  higher  export 
earnings  by  attracting  new  foreign  invest- 
ment to  the  coppyer  mining  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Through  application  of  these  measures  to 
its  own  ends  the  regime  has  relieved  some  of 
the  bleakness  of  its  financial  position.  By 
reaping  the  benefit  of  the  tax  measures 
passed  In  the  last  days  of  the  Belaunde  gov- 
ernment and  by  a  slash  In  spending,  the 
Junta  has  reduced  considerably  the  budget 
deficit. 

As  the  result  of  the  holddown  on  Imports 
and  high  prices  for  Peruvian  minerals  and 
flshmeal  exports,  foreign  exchange  reserves 
reached  $150  million  at  the  end  of  July,  up 
almost  $64  million  from  the  same  period  In 
1968. 

LONG   WAT  TO   GO 

But  despite  these  Improvements.  Peru  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go  before  It  Is  out  of  the 
woods.  The  most  pressing  problem  now  In- 
volves the  need  to  refinance  Peru's  short- 
term  foreign  debt. 

Shortly  before  Its  overthrow,  the  Belaunde 
government  had  arranged  to  reschedule  this 
debt — about  $800  million — over  the  five-year 
period  from  1970  to  1975.  When  It  grabbed 
power,  the  military  charged  that  the  6  per- 
cent interest  agreed  to  by  Belaunde  for  the 
debt  refinancing  was  exorbitant  and  repre- 
sented a  sellout  to  the  U.S.  and  European 
banks  Involved  in  the  deal. 

Now  the  junta  has  found  that,  even  with 
the  refinancing,  Peru  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
meet  the  average  annual  payments  of  be- 
tween $155  million  and  $170  million  required 
over  the  next  four  years.  As  a  result,  the 
finance  minister.  Gen.  Francisco  Morales  Ber- 
mudez.  has  been  making  desperate  efforts  in 
New  York  and  the  major  European  capitals 
to  get  creditor  banks  to  stretch  the  refinanc- 
ing for  another  five  years  to  1980. 

THINGS   LOOK   BETTER 

When  the  regime  was  talking  tough  about 
a  show  down  with  the  U.S..  the  prospects  for 
this  didn't  look  promising.  However,  it  now 
appears    the   Peruviana   will   get   what   they 
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want,  mainly  b«cause  '.he  banlcs  clont  want 
to  risk  kiRlnK  their  money  by  having  Peru 
default  on  its  debt 

But  the  price  will  be  high  Banking  sources 
say  the  Vela-sco  «overnment  will  be  luckv  If 
it  gets  it.s  own  refinancing  program  through 
at  a  rate  of  10  percent 

Now  the  regime  faces  an  even  greater  source 
of  concern  -inrt  embarrassment  Although  It 
came  to  p.  iwer  promising  prueperlty  for  all 
Peruvians,  it  is  saddled  with  a.  recession 
much  worse  than  ;n  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Beiaunde  period 

This  Is  partly  the  price  the  Junta  must  pay 
for  Its  fiscal  recovery  program  By  reducing 
kjovernment  spending  to  a  minimum  and 
s(|upezUig  imports  so  hard  '.hat  even  raw 
materials  and  machinery  for  local  Industry 
have  been  effected,  the  government  in  effert 
IS  carrying  out  a  policy  of  enforced  stagna- 
tion 

LITTLE    NEW    INVESTMENT 

Compounding  this  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
the  regimes  pas'  radical  image  has  fright- 
ened foreign  investors  to  the  point  where  vir- 
tually no  new  investmenf  has  come  into  Peru 
in  the  past  ypar  For  the  same  reason.  Peru- 
vian buslnes^smen  have  found  their  .tccess  to 
traditional  monev  markets  tightening  up 

Retlec'.in(4  .liie.se  conditions,  Peru  s  gross 
natioiiAl  pryUyct  Increase  was  only  1  7  per 
cent  in  1968  Since  the  countrv  has  an  an- 
nual birth  rate  of  3  1  per  cent,  this  was  a 
deficit  ;n  terms  of  real  growth  For  1969.  the 
picture  IS  even  bleaker  the  GNP  increase  bv 
yeivr's  end  is  expected  *><  be  le.ss  than  one  per 
cent 

Evidence  of  this  virtual  standstill  is  appar- 
ent everywhere  Buildings  under  construction 
at  the  time  of  the  coup  look  today  exactly 
as  they  did  a  vear  ago.  with  not  a  single  new 
brick  added  Retail  stores  report  the  sales 
far  down:  restaurants  are  virtu.iUv  emprv 

Unemplovment  is  estimated  at  about  10 
per  cent,  even  higher  outside  the  Lima  area 
Partial  work  weeks  and  other  forms  of  un- 
deremployment are  common. 

srEKINC    INVESTMENT 

To  combat  -his  situation,  the  regime  is  fol- 
lowing 'he  Beiaunde  prescription  of  trying 
to  entice  new  investment,  especially  in  the 
mining  are  i  Velasco  says  his  government 
welcomes  foreign  business  willing  to  "respect 
Peru  s  laws,  and  is  even  willing  to  provide 
tax  break.s  and  other  special  incentives  to 
win  investments 

Desipte  such  offers,  the  regime  has  shown 
that  It  can  use  an  authoritarian  -'Ick  In 
dealings  with  foreign  business  This  it  made 
clear  m  us  approach  to  the  Amerlc.in  mining 
companies  whose  investment  Is  regarded  a.s 
crucial 

ITLTIMATVM    TO    MINING    FIRMS 

Prior  to  the  coup,  the  Beiaunde  govern- 
ment had  lined  up  about  8700  million  In  new 
investment  to  bring  several  untapped  copper 
deposits  into  production.  But  when  the  mili- 
tary came  in.  all  this  money  was  held  back 
by  the  worried  mining  companies. 

After  :ryinj»  re  ."nabiene^s  .<nd  getting 
nowhere  the  general  m  September  handed 
the  min.ng  c.impanies  an  ultlmatv.m:  De- 
velop the  concessions  to  which  they  held 
title  within  18  months  or  they  would  be 
seized 

The  threat  w.is  effective  On  Oct  28.  the 
Southern  Peru  Copper  Corp  .  a  consortium 
of  U.S  minih;;  interests,  announced  It  had 
reached  agreement  with  Peru  to  develop  Its 
vast  C.iujone  copper  deposit  To  bring  the 
mine  into  production  cipable  of  yielding 
UO.OOO  tons  of  copper  a  ye.ir.  Southern  Peru 
Is  expected  to  invest  an  Initial  8355  million. 
With  lt.=i  total  development  costs  climbing 
eventually  to  $500  million 

The  regime  is  expected  to  reach  agreements 
soon  with  other  U  S.  companies,  .such  as 
Anaconda    and   Northern   Peru   Copper,   that 


would  swell   the  sum  of  new  copper  Invest- 
ments close  to  $1  billion 

THE   BIO  "vr" 

That  would  be  the  greatest  economic  gain 
scored  so  far  by  the  Velasco  regime — one  that 
might  provide  It  with  a  sprlngbtjard  for  suc- 
cess of  the  revolution  But  this  and  the  other 
copper  agreements  are  all  continuing  Many 
financial  sources  are  doubtful  that  Southern 
Peru  and  the  other  companies  will  find 
lenders  willing  to  put  81  billion  into  a  coun- 
try that  offers  so  many  question  marks  as 
Peru  Orlglnallv.  it  was  hoped  that  a  large 
part  of  the  financing  would  be  assumed  by 
the  Expnrt-Import  Bank,  a  US  Government 
entity  whose  functions  Include  assisting  US 
business  abroj\d 

Technically.  Export-Import  loans  are  not 
included  In  the  legally  prescribed  sanctions 
that  could  be  invoked  against  Peru  over  the 
IPC  expropriation  E\en  though  Washington 
does  not  intend  to  apply  sanctions,  however. 
Its  relations  with  the  Velasco  regime  still  are 
far  from  cordial  There  could  be  strong 
objections  within  'he  United  States  to  a  big 
Export-Import  Bank  loan  to  benefit  Peru 

OTHER  LOANS  NEEOEO 

Unless  the  Expert-Import  Bank  picks  up 
a  l.uge  share  of  the  financing,  there  is  strong 
doubt  that  Southern  Peru  could  go  ahead 
with  Its  commitment  to  develop  Caujone 
Even  If  It  gets  that  loan,  the  company  still 
must  find  sutHclent  private  banks  In  the 
United  States.  Europe  and  elsewhere  will- 
ing to  underwrite  the  rest  of  the  nnancmg. 

When  asked  what  will  liappen  if  the  Amer- 
ican companies  c.uinot  arrange  the  nnanc- 
mg. Peruvian  officials  say  they  will  be  re- 
garded as  having  defaulted  on  their  agree- 
ments and  will  have  their  concessions  taken 
awBV  Peru,  thev  sav.  will  then  turn  to  other 
mining  concerns  m  Europe  or  Japan  to  de- 
velop Us  copper  deposits 

Tills,  however,  looks  like  .in  empty  threat. 
Tliere  has  been  no  real  sign  that  European 
or  Japanese  mining  concerns  are  Interested 
In  big  investments  in  Peru  They.  too.  would 
face  the  financing  problem — with  probably 
even  less  chance  of  solving  It  than  the  Amer- 
icans have 

Thus  It  will  be  .several  months  before  the 
question  of  sl/able  new  copper  investment 
IS  answered  gets  answered.  Depending  on 
which  way  the  an.swer  goes  will  be  the  fur- 
ther question  of  whether  the  goverrxment 
moderates  can  continue  to  maintain  the 
tenuous  upper  hand  they  now  hold. 

SWING    LErr    l'v>S&IBLL 

If  the  moderates  cant  make  good  on  their 
pledge  to  get  the  economy  moving  through 
tr.idltional  means,  the  results  could  be  an- 
other swing  of  power  back  to  those  advocat- 
ing more  radical  approaches  Then  could  be 
expected  more  of  the  vague  but  alarming 
talk  .ibout  stripping  foreign  companies  of 
their  mining  concessions  and  of  nationaliz- 
ing such  areas  as  bunking  .md  the  fishmeal 
Industry. 

Such  talk  can  be  heard  even  now  H'>w- 
ever.  the  tact  remains  that  a  year  in  power 
has  actually  seen  no  radical  economic  moves 
by  the  Vela»co  government  except  for  the 
expropriation  ot  the  IPC  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  an  lunblttous  agrarian  reform 
program 

There  have  been  subtle  changes,  of  course 
The  regime's  current  attitude  of  welcome 
contains  the  proviso  that  the  state  must 
have  a  greater  voice  in  the  direction  of 
economic  activity  and  a  larger  share  of  the 
profits 

But,  on  form,  the  Justice  seems  to  have 
decided  for  now  that  it  needs  foreign  private 
enterprise  to  create  new  Jobs  and  develop 
Peru's  resources  Whether.  In  the  long  run. 
this  decision  will  be  compatible  with  the 
nationalistic  impulse  that  originally  brought 


the  regime   to  power  Is  something  that  will 
take  more  time  to  tell 

Peru's  Milftary   Reformers-- V     US    Rela- 
tions With  Generals — Still  Uneasy.  Still 

Vital 

(By  John  M    Ooshkoi 

Lima— Early  this  year,  several  otflclals  of 
the  US  Embassy  here  were  quietly  det  lohed 
from  their  norm.U  duties  and  assigned  to  an 
urgent  secret  project 

Their  Instructions  To  plan  .i  telephone  and 
radio  wariung  sy.stem  that  would  get  most 
of  the  approximately  7.000  .American  citizens 
living  In  Peru  to  the  Lima  airport  on  an 
hour's  notice  for  evacuation  out  of  the 
country 

At  the  time,  the  precaution  seemed  well- 
advised  In  Oct  .  1968  Peru's  new  "revolu- 
tionary" mllitiry  goveriimeir  had  confiscated 
an  American-owned  oil  company  All  of  Uitlu 
Americ.i  was  waiting  with  growing  apprehen- 
sion to  see  whether  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion would  retaliate  by  cuttlnu  off  Peru  from 
US  aid  and  from  Its  shore  of  the  prefer- 
entially priced  US   sugar  quota. 

U  S.  sanctions  very  likely  would  have 
touched  off  a  violent  outburst  against  the 
lives  and  property  of  Americans  here  The 
results  could  have  been  the  worst  hemi- 
spheric crisis  since  US.  Marines  went  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  In  1965 

The  two  sides  moved  toward  the  April  9 
deadline  for  the  sanctions,  but  at  the  Ixst 
minute  Washington  blinked  The  sanctions 
were  "deferred  " 

tension  relaxed 

Now.  eight  months  later,  Peru  still  refuses 
to  pay  compensation  .ind  the  Nixon  udmin- 
Istration  has  not  ordered  the  reprls<»ls  pre- 
scribed by  U.S.  law 

Actually  though,  the  impression  that  the 
crisis  has  somehow  disappeared  Is  illusory. 
To  i-)e  sure.  Washington's  decisions  to  avoid 
an  atmo.sphcre  of  deadlines  and  threats  has 
taken  much  of  the  tension  from  the  .situation. 

The  dispute  is  still  very  much  alive,  but 
both  sides  have  an  interest  In  resolving  it. 
That  Interest  goes  far  l)evond  the  relations 
between  'he  dominant  power  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  a  poor,  relatively  small  Latin 
American  countrv. 

Among  the  things  at  stake  i.s  whether  radi- 
cal or  moderate  forces  will  control  Peru's 
revolution.  The  moderates,  who  niw  hold  a 
tenuous  upper  liand  within  the  military  cov- 
crnrnent.  are  trving  to  .solve  problems  in 
•vRvs  that  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
g j(.dv\in  and  assistance  of  the  United  States. 

DANCERS  AHEAD   SEEN 

If  thev  fail  in  their  attempt  to  develop 
Peru  within  an  essentially  capitalist  frarne- 
v.'ork  they  almost  certainly  will  be  displaced 
bv  others  who  advocate  more  extreme,  statist 
solutions  These  radicals  are  motivated  more 
by  nationalism  than  bv  Marxism,  but  thev 
fear  they  might  set  Peru  on  a  leltist  course 
that  would  get  out  of  their  control  and  veer 
toward  communism 

These  tears  are  not  without  foundation. 
Orlando  Castro  Hidalgo,  a  Cuba  Intelligence 
agent  who  defected  to  the  United  .states 
early  this  year,  reportedly  told  t'.s  officials 
that  Cuba  regards  the  Peruvian  regime  a.s  the 
most  promising  prospect  in  Latin  America 
for  .subversion  from  withm 

Also  on  the  fringes  of  the  situation  is  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  now  ha.s  an  embas.sv  m 
Lima  The  Ru.ssians  already  iiave  started  to 
use  this  toehold  m  an  attempt  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  .'\in*'rican  interests  and  the 
Peruvian  governnieni  and  push  the  military 
regime  farther  left 

From  ihese  cross-currents  spring  the  1968 
coup  that  saw  the  armed  forces  overthrow 
President  Fernando  Beiaunde  Terrv  and  re- 
place him  with  the  Junta  headed  by  Qen. 
Velasco  Alvarado 
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Although  the  coup  was  rooted  In  a  complex 
sequence  of  economic  and  political  problems. 
Its  immediate  pretext  was  the  Beiaunde  gov- 
ernment's attempt  to  reach  an  accord  with 
the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey's  subsidiary, 
the  International  Petroleum  Co.,  resolving 
a  decadees  oil  dispute  over  IPC's  title  to  an 
oil  field  in  northern  Perti. 

Having  denounced  the  agreement  as  a 
■'betrayal  of  the  national  interest."  the  Junta 
immediately  expropriated  the  company's 
property  It  also  chareed  that  IPC  owed  Peru 
$690  nilllion  for  'Illegal  enrichment" — an 
allegation  that  made  clear  Its  determination 
not  to  pay  for  the  company's  seized  assets. 

Thus,  before  it  had  been  in  power  a  week, 
the  Vela.sco  regime  was  in  conflict  with  the 
United  States  By  refu.sing  to  pay  off  IPC.  it 
had  contravened  the  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  Hlckenlooper  .^mendment  to  the  For- 
I'lpn  .M<1  .Assistance  .Act  and  a  companion 
amendment  to  the  US   sugar  quota  law. 

These  provisions  stated  that  unless  Peru 
made  adequate  compensation"  within  six 
iiioiuhs  It  would  lose  US.  financial  aid  that 
had  been  flowing  at  the  rate  of  $61  million  a 
year  ;md  its  share  of  the  sugar  quota,  worth 
abo\it  :f45  million  annually. 

Jt'NTA    GOT    TOt'CH 

Most  observers  agree  that  the  two  sides 
could  have  found  a  mutually  face-saving 
solution  at  the  outset 

Instead,  the  Junta  took  refuse  m  national- 
ist ic  polemics  where  the  .slitrhtest  concession 
would  .ippear  a  surrender  of  principle.  Also 
in  the  early  months  :t  seemed  to  go  out  of  its 
way  to  hurl  new  provocations  at  Washington. 

The  recinie  talked  omlno'.isly  of  moving 
against  other  large  U  S.  business  interest  here 
if  the  Hlckenlooper  sanctions  were  invoked. 
Also  it  resumed  aceressive  enforcement  of 
Peru's  claim  to  a  200-inile  territorial  waters 
limit,  seizing  L' S  fishing  boats  within  this 
boundary  and  even  riddling  one  with  bullets. 

Finally,  although  Peru's  foreign  policy  tra- 
ditionally had  centered  on  close  cooperation 
with  the  US  .  the  generals  announced  a  new 
"neutralist"  pasition  whose  "sole  determi- 
nant m  foreign  affairs  would  be  the  national 
interest  of  Peru."  This  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  opening  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  all  other  European 
Communist  countries  except  East  Germany. 

Actually,  this  approach  to  the  Communist 
bloc  had  started  during  the  Beiaunde  period 
and  was  aimed  at  broadening  the  market  for 
Peru's  exports.  The  Velasco  regime's  purpose, 
however,  was  obviously  to  blackmail  Wash- 
ington: implying  that  application  of  the 
Hlckenlooper  sanctions  would  turn  Peru  to 
the  Communists. 

f.S.  ATTITUDE 

On  the  us.  side,  the  early  stages  of  the 
dl.spute  were  characterized  by  an  attitude 
that  flexibility  was  paralyzed  bv  the  Hlcken- 
looper amendment  There  was  pressure  from 
hardliners  m  the  US.  Congress,  who  were 
threatening  even  more  punitive  legislation 
ligainst  Peru. 

There  was  also  the  feeling  of  many  U.S. 
officials  that  the  Velasco  government  was  so 
heavily  Infiuenced  by  persons  of  extreme 
leftist  and  anti-Amcncan  views  that  an  ac- 
commodation seemed  impossible. 

The  iMspute  was  reaching  serious  propor- 
tions when  the  Nixon  Administration  took 
office.  Preoccupied  with  other  problems,  it 
let  months  pass  before  it  gave  top-level 
attention  to  Peru. 

Just  as  this  joint  failure  of  communication 
and  diplomacy  appeared  to  be  making  a  col- 
lision Inevitable,  counter-pressures  appeared. 

troubles  in  PERU 

The  heady,  nationalistic  binge  of  the 
regime's  first  weeks  was  giving  way  to  reality. 
The  dispute  with  Washington  was  having 
economic  effects  that  went  far  beyond  the 
threatened  loss  of  aid  and  sugar  sales. 


It  was  generating  a  lack  of  confidence 
among  investors,  creditors  and  lending  Insti- 
tutions whose  assistance  was  needed,  both  to 
solve  the  immediate  financial  crisis  and  to 
carry  Peru  through  the  development  prom- 
ised by  the  revolution.  Wherever  the  Peru- 
vians sought  help — not  only  in  New  York 
but  in  the  major  money  markets  of 
E^irope — 'they  were  told  the  same  things : 
First  make  your  peace  with  Washington 

At  the  same  time  it  was  becoming  clear 
that  Moscow  was  not  disposed  to  make  any- 
thing more  than  token  gestures  toward 
helping  Peruvian  development  and  trade. 

Finally,  the  Velasco  government  started 
coming  under  pressure  from  other  Latin 
American  countries.  The  frenzied  pace  and 
rhetoric  of  the  Peruvian  revolution  were  at- 
tracting a  lot  of  attention  and  the  generals 
were  even  thinking  of  themselves  as  leaders 
of  a  new  Ideological  force  within  the 
Hemisphere. 

This  had  led  them  to  believe  that  in  a 
showdown  they  could  muster  a  united  front 
of  all  the  Latin  nations  in  forcing  Washing- 
ton to  back  away  from  sanctions.  However, 
the  other  countries  were  not  exactly  enthu- 
siastic about  Involvement  that  would  hurt 
their  own  relations  with  the  United  States. 
They  began  to  drop  discreet  but  pointed 
hints  that  Peru  should  try/*  negotiation 
before  confrontation. 

MODERATES   TAKE    OVER 

Gradually,  the  confluence  of  all  these  fac- 
tors shifted  the  upper  hand  in  the  Velasco 
regime  to  those  who  advocated  moderation. 
The  word  was  passed  that  Peru  was  willing 
to  talk  things  over.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, finally  awake  to  the  implications  of  the 
situation,  hastily  dispatched  to  Lima  a  Wall 
Street  lawyer  with  experience  in  interna- 
tional negotiation,  John  N.  Irwin. 

Irwin  found  an  atmosphere  that  would 
have  disheartened  most  people.  Suspicion, 
beUlgerance  and  intransigence  affected  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Peruvian  government 
when  the  negotiations  began  last  March. 

Nevertheless,  Irwin,  a  low-key  individual 
of  infinite  patience,  eventually  siiccetded  m 
establishing  a  rapport  with  Velasco. 

Irwin  since  has  had  two  additional  round.s 
of  talks  with  the  Peruvians  His  efforts  un- 
questionably have  had  great  effect  m  reduc- 
ing the  tensions.  It  is  known,  however  that 
he  has  made  no  progress  toward  a  solution 
and  is  pessimistic  that  the  Peruvians  will  ever 
give  sufficient  ground  to  remove  the  shadow 
of  the  Hlckenlooper  Amendment  problem. 

This  leaves  the  question  of  what  will  hap- 
pen in  the  future.  Prom  the  U.S.  standpoint, 
the  amendment  for  all  practical  purposes 
has  been  invoked.  Except  for  previously  pro- 
grammed projects,  the  inflow  of  U.S.  aid  has 
dried  up,  and  the  director  of  the  AID  mission 
and  most  of  his  once-sizable  staff  have  left 
without  replacement. 

On  the  diplomatic  side.  Washington  has 
sent  an  able  and  urbane  new  ambassador. 
Taylor  Belcher,  to  Lima.  He  has  energetically 
tried  to  follow  Irwin's  lead  in  reducing  fric- 
tion, but  a  decided  chill  remains. 

The  embassy  staff  has  been  noticeably  re- 
duced, with  many  key  positions  vacant. 

On  the  other  side,  the  V'elasco  regime  has 
won  considerable  political  prestige  at  home 
and  in  the  rest  of  Latin  America  for  its  ap- 
parent victory  in  forcing  the  United  States 
to  back  away  from  sanctions.  Privately,  h.ow- 
ever,  the  Peruvians  are  quite  aware  that 
their  victory  could  turn  out  to  be  Pyhrric. 

Many  officials  of  the  regime  admit  that  the 
unresolved  nature  of  the  dispute  continues 
to  hinder  their  pursuit  of  the  investment  and 
credits  necessary  to  get  the  sadly  depressed 
economy  working  again. 

While  continuing  to  insist  that  the  IPC 
Issue  is  settled  and  not  subject  to  further 
negotiation,  they  have  been  trying  to  talk 
softly  and  reasonably  both  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  International  business 
community. 


Lately,  there  have  been  signs  that  the 
stirrings  toward  accommodation  have  been 
having  something  of  a  reassuring  effect  on 
foreign  businessmen.  It  now  seems  likely 
that  Peru  will  succeed  in  winning  a  badly 
needed  refinancing  of  its  foreign  debt,  and 
the  American  mining  companies  operating 
aere  are  committing  themselves  to  a  tenta- 
tive big  new  Investment  in  copper  production. 
Still,  it  will  be  several  months  before  any 
one  can  tell  whether  the  moderate-directed 
policy  of  trying  to  get  along  with  Washington 
is  paying  off.  The  radical,  leftist-oriented 
faction  of  the  revolution  still  remains  strong, 
and  a  power  struggle  leading  toward  a  defini- 
tive break  with  the  United  States  is  possible 
any  time  this  group  decides  that  the  policy 
of  accommodation  is  hurting  the  pace  of 
reform. 

This  is  something  that  the  new  14-man 
Soviet  embassy  here  obviously  has  in  mind. 
The  Russians  have  moved  openly  to  revive 
the  nearly  moribund  General  Confederation 
of  Peruvian  Workers,  which  is  controlled  by 
the  technically  illegal  Peruvian  Communist 
Party. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  been  pressing 
"cultural"  programs  within  the  universities, 
traditionally  a  big  source  of  leftist  senti- 
ment, and  the  Russian  news  agency  Novostl 
is  distributing  material  to  newspapers.  Most 
ominously,  the  Soviets  are  known  to  be 
working  hard  at  cementing  their  ties  with 
the  radical  officer  factions  and  those  civilian 
advisers  to  the  regime  with  a  strong  leftist 
bent. 

While  the  possibility  of  a  sharp  new  swing 
left  cannot  be  discounted,  most  observers 
here  think  Velasco  was  Expressing  the  true 
sentiment  of  his  government  when  he  said  in 
a  recent  speech:  This  government  is  not 
Marxist  .  .  .  it  is  nationalist,  it  is  revolution- 
ary, but  it  is  non-Marxist." 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  that  a  year  in  power 
has  taught  Peru's  generals  is  that  their 
revolution  needs  a  patron.  Everything  they 
have  committed  themselves  to  do — refinanc- 
ing the  foreign  debt,  bringing  Peru's  rich 
but  untapped  mineral  reserves  into  produc- 
tion, carrying  out  a  full-scale  agrarian  re- 
form— is  going  to  cost  far  more  money  than 
Peru  can  generate  on  its  own. 

To  get  this  money,  Peru  needs  the  friend- 
ship of  a  bigger  and  richer  country  that  can 
give  i;  cash  and  technical  assistance  from  Its 
own  resources  and  that  can  use  its  good 
offices  to  help  Peru  obtain  additional  help 
from  private  business  and  international 
lending  organizations. 

By  now,  the  Velasco  regime  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  look  around  for  such  a  friend. 
.And  it  has  found  that  inevitably  and  in- 
exorably all  roads  lead  it  toward  Washington. 
For  Peru,  this  could  mean  a  tacit  recogni- 
tion that  its  nationalism  can  be  maintained 
only  at  the  price  of  forfeiting  the  aid  neces- 
s.iry  to  carry  out  its  revolution.  For  the 
United  States,  it  would  mean  giving  up  a  lot 
of  the  old  paternalism  and  economic  domina- 
tion that  historically  characterized  its 
relations  with  Peru. 

If  the  generals  found  themselves  going 
down,  they  almost  certainly  would  move 
desperately  toward  the  left.  At  the  very  least, 
this  would  mean  new  attacks  on  U.S.  In- 
terests that  could  inspire  echoes  in  other 
parts  of  Latin  America. 

Out  of  the  resultant  chaos  could  come  the 
eventual  establishment  of  a  new  beachhead 
for  communism  within  the  Hemisphere. 


EXPANSION  OF  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing the  Nixon  administration  announced 
a  major  step  forward  in  the  attack  on 
hunger  in  America, 

Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Har- 
din disclosed  that  the  food-stamp  pro- 
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gram  is  being  substantially  expanded  and 
will  see  a  considerable  increase  both  In 
participating  counties  and  people  receiv- 
ing stamps 

I  trust  the  siynlflcance  nf  this  action 
will  not  be  lost  on  those  who  have  been  so 
vocal  In  their  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration s  efforts  in  the  areas  of  poverty 
and  malnutrition  Without  waiting  for 
passaae  of  new  lei^nslation.  the  adminis- 
tration has  movfd  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
family  allotments  as  far  as  permitted  by 
the  present  law  and  has  m  many  cases 
more  than  doubled  the  bonus  paid  to 
verv  low  income  tamilies. 

Today's  action,  better  than  unsup- 
ported criticism,  will  put  more  food  on 
the  tables  of  needy  Americans.  Todays 
action,  better  than  publicity-seeking  dia- 
tribes, will  move  us  toward  the  end  of 
hunger  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  the  administration  Is 
demonstrating  its  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation to  eliminating  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition through  it,s  deeds  and  its  pro- 
grams, not  merely  by  its  rhetoric.  The 
critics  should  do  likewise 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  have  been 
disturbed  about  the  number  of  times  I 
have  heard  the  first  session  of  the  9I.st 
Congress  referred  to  in  disparaging 
terms.  We  have  in  some  respects  failed  to 
measure  up  to  our  responsibilities  and 
have  regretfully  passed  .some  irresponsi- 
ble legislation.  But  all  has  not  been  neg- 
ative. I  would  like,  therefore,  to  make  an 
accountmg  to  my  constituents  of  my  sen- 
atorial activities  during  1969  and  my  out- 
look on  the  vital  issues  now  facing  our 
NaUon.  This  accounting  could  be  looked 
upon  as  a  year-end  report  to  the  people 
of  minois.  Such  a  report  is  especially 
timely  because  the  past  year  has  seen 
the  coming  to  power  in  Washington  of  a 
new  administration  whose  outlook  in 
many  ways  reflects  a  needed  break  with 
previous  policies  and  outworn  solutions. 
The  emphasis  is  on  reform. 

The  most  urgent  priorities  facmg 
President  Nixon  are  the  need  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war,  which  m  the  past  5  years 
has  taken  a  terrible  toll  in  American 
lives  and  drained  our  national  wealth;  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  at  home  so 
that  as  a  united  p)eople  we  may  move 
forward  to  deal  effectively  with  pressing 
domestic  needs,  and  to  curb  the  current 
inflation  through  .sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment, thus  laying  the  essential  ground- 
work for  a  stable  economy  and  a  sound 
dollar 

These  issues  have  been  major  themes 
in  my  work  this  year  in  the  Senate  At 
the  years  end.  I  have  mixed  feelings  of 
gratification  and  disappointment  regard- 
ing this  .session  of  Congress.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  have  bet-n  able  to  help  launch 
some  important  legislation,  much  of  it 
re^iuested  by  the  administration,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  the  Joint  Congressional  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

But  the  session  was  disappointing  be- 
cause Its  overall  record  was  character- 
ized by  iegislauve  lag  and  a  failure  to 


come  to  grips  with  the  two  major  do- 
mestic problems  facing  our  country — 
inflation  and  national  reconolliatlon. 

The  death  last  summer  of  our  beloved 
colleague.  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  was 
a  loss  for  the  Senate  and  for  the  people 
of  Illinois.  To  commemorate  the  late 
Senate  minority  leader.  I  have  Introduced 
together  with  Senator  Ralph  Smith  legis- 
lation that  would  designate  Interstate 
Highway  74  as  the  "Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  Highway'  for  the  segment  of  the 
road  that  runs  through  Illinois.  I  also 
introduced  a  bill  to  name  the  Federal 
building  and  courthouse  in  downtown 
Chicago  in  honor  of  Senator  Dirksen  and 
was  pleased  to  have  more  than  80  Sen- 
ators join  me  in  this  legislation. 
vTirrNAM 

In  1969.  President  Nixon  succeeded  m 
reversing  the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  reducing  the  level  of  violence  and 
the  number  of  American  battle  casual- 
ties By  the  end  of  the  .vear.  the  Presi- 
dent had  ordered  a  total  reduction  of 
115.500  US.  fighting  men  since  he  took 
office  I  fully  support  the  steps  he  has 
taken  and  his  plan  for  "the  complete 
withdrawal  first  of  all  US.  combat 
ground  forces  " 

I  have  continued  to  consult  with  the 
President.  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  and  their 
staffs  in  their  effort  to  spur  the  stale- 
mated negotiations  in  Paris  and  to  bring 
about  an  early  disengagement  of  Amer- 
ican forces  In  Vietnam.  I  have  also 
worked  to  put  pressure  on  the  Commu- 
msts  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  Ameri- 
can captives  in  their  hands,  to  treat  our 
prisoners-of-war  humanely  and  in  keep- 
ing with  international  treaties,  and  to 
arrange  for  the  exchange  and  release  of 
prisoners. 

As  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  I  con- 
tinue to  support  accelerated  withdrawal 
of  American  combat  troops  from  Viet- 
nam as  a  means  of  requiring  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Saigon  to  assume  the  main 
burden  of  the  fighting  and  to  bring  addi- 
tional non-Communist  leaders  into  the 
Government,  thus  broademng  its  pop- 
ularity and  base  of  support.  I  also  co- 
sponsored  a  resolution  in  the  Senate 
urf^ng  Saigon  to  adopt  meaningful  land 
reform. 

NATION Ai    .SICtTlrrT 

I  want  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
be  so  efficient  and  our  military  policies 
so  wise  that  there  will  be  no  further 
reason  for  attacks  nn  the  so-called  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  I  want  the  men 
of  our  Armed  Forces  honored  for  their 
profession,  and  I  want  our  veterans  ade- 
quately taken  care  of  by  a  grateful  peo- 
ple. The  alleged  massacre  in  Vietnam 
is  shocking  to  us  all.  Justice  must  be 
done,  and  procedures  adopted  so  that 
.similar  incidents  can  never  occur  again 

We  must  also  examine  anew  our  over- 
all military  .strategy  within  the  context 
of  US  foreign  policy  and  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  which  commit- 
ments and  what  weaponry  are  truly 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  Nation 
and  what  is  .-implv  ;u.-t  wa.steful  or 
worse  I  shall  continue  to  work  for  Gov- 
ernment -Acciuntin;,'  Office  auditing  of 
defense  contracts,  for  a  commission  on 


national  priorities.  Eind  against  deploy- 
ment of  weapons  systems  which  are  not 
ready  for  deployment. 

In  March  I  cosponsored  the  Draft  Re- 
fonn  Act  of  1969.  which  would  provide 
for  extensive  revisions  in  the  selective 
service  laws.  It  calls  for  random  selec- 
tion of  inductees,  establishes  categories 
of  selection,  .sets  out  broad  uuidelines 
for  deferments,  and  vests  in  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  prescribe  rules  re- 
garding deferments.  Thereafter.  I  worked 
hard  for  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
which  recently  became  law. 

The  most  vital  .security  problem  facing 
President  Nixon  and  his  administra- 
tion— aside  from  the  need  to  conclude 
the  war  in  Vietnaun  and  to  prevent  one  in 
the  Middle  East — is  a  need  to  reach  an 
etTective  accord  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  limit  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
arms.  Thus,  the  current  preliminary  talks 
with  the  Russians  in  Helsinki  must  be 
viewed  in  the  broader  context  of  global 
arms  control  and  the  search  for  peace. 

Great  risks  are  involved  in  seeking  to 
negotiate  an  arms  limitation  agreement 
wTth  the  Soviet  Union.  The  difficulties  in- 
herent in  and  the  necessity  to  verify 
compliance;  the  continuing  problem  of 
China:  the  large  numbers  of  tactical 
short-range  delivery  systems  on  both 
.sides;  and  the  shifting  international  cli- 
mate and  political  tensions  all  jxDse  high 
challenges  that  must  be  overcome.  Yet  all 
the  risks  we  will  encounter  in  tr>-ing  to 
forge  an  effective  pact  with  the  Russians 
must  be  weighed  against  the  risks  that 
the  lack  of  such  an  agreement  will  im- 
pose on  us  in  the  ensuing  decade. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  as  well  as 
problems  ahead  on  both  sides  of  the  bar- 
rier that  divides  us  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  their  rapid  buildup  in  strategic 
forces  within  the  past  few  years  the  Rus- 
sians are  able  to  negotiate  without  con- 
ceding inferiority  or  exposing  themselves 
to  the  possiblity  of  being  frozen  in  an 
Inferior  position. 

On  the  American  side,  there  is  an  ac- 
ceptance by  the  President  and  his  chief 
advisers  of  the  concept  of  nuclear  "suffi- 
ciency." Our  leaders  realize  fully  that 
beyond  a  certain  point  additional  nuclear 
force  cannot  be  converted  into  useful 
[X)litical  pressure. 

In  my  judgment.  President  Nixon  has 
also  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  moving 
decisively  away  from  an  ABM  system 
ostensibly  geared  to  defend  the  cities 
against  missUe  attack  and  capable  of  ex- 
pansion, through  the  expenditure  of  im- 
told  billions  of  dollars  into  the  full-scale 
illusion  of  a  "thick"  ABM.  To  the  extent 
that  such  a  "thick"  system  is  ever  ac- 
cepted as  having  achieved  an  effective 
screen  against  enemy  missiles,  it  becomes 
an  offensive  weapon,  since  it  releases  our 
policymakers  from  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  Soviet  second-strike  coun- 
terforce  capacity. 

Moreover,  the  President  has  managed 
to  move  us  away  from  the  "thick"  system 
without  encountering  any  divisive  outcry 
from  tne  military  and  its  partisans  in 
Congress.  For  this  he  also  deserves  high 
credit  and  earnest  praise. 

Nevertheless.  I  opposed  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  antl-ballistic- 
mlssUe  system  at  this  time  because  it 
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hsis  not  been  adequately  tested;  because 
I  firmly  believe  that  deployment  may  es- 
calate the  nuclear  arms  race;  that  be- 
cause it  is  technically  deficient,  it  will 
not  increase  our  national  security;  and 
because  it  represents  a  long-term  com- 
mitment in  energy  and  budget  that  could 
be  far  better  spent  in  the  urgent  task  of 
nation-buUding  at  home. 

FOBEIGN     AFFAIB8 

President  Nixon's  policies  abroad  and 
particularly  the  doctrine  of  restraint  an- 
nounced in  Guam  will  help  greatly  in 
preventing  the  outbreak  of  fresh  Viet- 
nam-style conflicts  in  Asia.  In  two  trips 
tc  Western  Europe  and  one  trip  around 
the  world  in  1969,  I  was  convinced  that 
the  administration  is  highly  regarded  in 
world  capitals  and  that  American  pres- 
tige is  generally  high. 

In  the  turbulent  Middle  East,  I  note 
with  satisfaction  the  President's  deter- 
mination to  support  Israel's  legitimate 
aspirations  for  peace  and  security  in  the 
face  of  the  Soviet-backed  Arab  States. 
I  am  urging  the  administration  to  provide 
credits  to  Israel  for  the  purchase  of 
modern  jet  aircraft,  since  Israel's  dollar 
reserves  have  shrunk  to  the  danger  point 
and  the  Arabs  have  a  6-to-l  edge  in  jet 
aircraft  over  Israel.  Should  the  Arabs 
continue  to  enjoy  such  a  vast  quantitative 
superiority  in  jets,  they  may  be  tempted 
to  unleash  another  war.  A  proper  bal- 
ance of  forces  can  help  prevent  an  en- 
larged war. 

I  support  the  President  in  the  arrange- 
ments he  has  concluded  for  the  reversion 
of  Okinawa  to  Japan  in  1972,  while  main- 
taining U.S.  military  bases  on  the  island. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  spoken  out 
strongly,  both  in  Washington  and  Japan, 
against  Japanese  import  quotas  that  bar 
American  goods.  I  have  told  the  Japap.ese 
that  we  cannot  long  tolerate  discrimina- 
tion against  American  goods  at  a  time 
when  we  are  Japan's  best  customer  and 
while  we  provide  for  Japan's  defense. 

One  of  the  chief  threats  to  the  stability 
of  the  dollar  arises  from  the  cost  of  main- 
taining U.S.  troops  overseas.  Vietnam, 
fortunately,  is  being  scaled  down,  but 
in  Western  Europe  more  than  300,000 
U.S.  troops  plus  their  dependents  cost 
$15  billion  a  year  and  cause  a  balance-of- 
payments  drain  of  $1.5  billion  a  year. 
Working  within  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly of  NATO,  a  resolution  I  proposed 
was  unanimously  adopted  in  October  by 
legislators  from  all  the  NATO  countries 
calling  for  all  official  U.S.  expenditures  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  in  var- 
ious West  European  countries  to  be  paid 
for  by  those  countries  instead  of  the 
United  States.  Now-  this  proposal  must 
be  implemented  by  the  executive 
branches  of  the  governments.  In  this 
way,  the  United  States  could  save  large 
sums  of  money  both  in  the  Federal  budget 
and  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

FOREIGN    AID    AND    TRAOK 

The  Senate  approved  legislation  this 
year  that  I  supported  which  expedites 
the  export  of  peaceful  nonstrategic  goods 
to  all  nations  and  permits  the  United 
States  to  compete  on  a  firmer  footing 
with  West  European  and  Japanese  indus- 
tr>-  in  export  markets.  Goods  of  a  mili- 


tary or  strategic  nature  would  still  be 
barred  from  export.  This  legislation,  I 
believe,  will  permit  American  firms  to 
cut  down  on  the  burdensome  bureau- 
cratic procedures  that  prevent  them 
from  competing  more  effectively  in  world 
markets. 

The  United  States  must  now  take 
positive  steps  to  stimulate  trade.  Specifi- 
cally, we  must  make  provision  for  liberal- 
ized adjustment  aid  for  workers  affected 
by  rising  imports,  put  an  end  to  the 
current  disparity  in  rates  for  outboimd 
ocean  freight  and  on  domestic  rail  rates* 
on  goods  boimd  for  export,  allow  for  new 
flexibility  in  the  operations  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  offer  tax  relief  for 
exporters  and  create  a  new  international 
fimd  to  insure  businesses  against 
expropriation. 

I  have  supported  the  continuation  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  though  on  a 
reduced  scale  as  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  entire  program  urgently 
needs  to  be  reviewed  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  plans  to  study 
thoroughly  and  revamp  foreign  aid  in 
early  1970.  Two  brighter  aspects  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  legislation  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  private  investment 
corporation  to  help  channel  private 
money  into  developing  countries  and  to 
remove  the  Government  from  the  picture 
to  some  degree.  Another  encouraging 
provision  which  I  cosjxjnsored  is  the 
increasing  of  funds  for  population  con- 
trol from  $50  to  $100  million.  Population 
control  is  an  urgent  necessity  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

GOVXRNMZNT    ORGANIZATION 

No  one  who  has  watched  the  activities 
of  the  91st  Congress  can  be  satisfied  with 
the  pace  at  which  the  people's  business 
has  been  conducted.  'While  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  debate  fully  the  great 
issues  of  our  time,  much  can  be  done 
to  expedite  legislative  matters  and  to 
improve  the  legislative  process.  Conse- 
quently, I  am  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  re- 
form the  operations  of  the  Congress.  This 
proposal  would  make  more  democratic 
the  procedures  of  the  Congress,  reduce 
the  influence  of  the  seniority  system,  im- 
prove congressional  fiscal  controls  and 
oversight  on  budgetary  matters,  develop 
more  open  procedures  on  appropriation 
matters,  and  generally  improve  house- 
keeping functions.  In  line  with  the  above 
concept,  I  voted  for  easing  the  cloture 
rule  in  order  to  enable  the  Senate  to  cur- 
tall  filibusters. 

Moreover,  on  the  State  and  local  front, 
I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  share 
Federal  tax  revenues.  Through  this 
means,  revenue  collected  by  the  Federal 
tax  system  can  be  passed  through  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  enable 
them  to  undertake  programs  with  high 
local  priorities.  We  have  learned  in  re- 
cent years  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
cannot  solve  all  our  social  and  economic 
problems.  Centralized  control  frequently 
causes  a  drying  up  of  innovative  and  ex- 
perimental programs.  Enabling  State  and 
local  governments  to  receive  sufficient 
sums  of  money  to  attack  their  individual 
problems  not  only  contributes  to  the 
general  welfare  but  also  strengthens  that 
spirit  of  diversity  which  is  so  essential 
to  a  more  dynamic  society. 


In  this  same  vein,  I  have  cosponsored 
grant  consolidation  legislation  which  will 
enable  the  President  to  put  into  effect, 
upon  congressional  approval,  executive 
reorganization  plans  that  would  stream- 
line Federal  programs.  Overlappiflg-  and 
duplication  of  hundreds  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  programs  can  thus  be  cur- 
tailed to  the  benefit  of  States,  local 
governments,  and  individual  grant 
recipients. 

UXINOIS   AFFAIRS 

Not  the  least  of  my  senatorial  duties 
Is  to  assist  the  governmental  units  of  our 
State  and  the  people  of  Illinois  in  dealing 
with  the  thousands  of  programs,  services, 
and  bureaus  in  the  Federal  Government. 
In  1969,  my  office  received  thousands  of 
letters,  telegrams,  and  telephone  calls 
seeking  help  with  specific  and  often  com- 
plex Federal  problems.  These  requests 
included  such  areas  as  the  armed  serv- 
ices, social  security,  veterans  affairs, 
immigration,  education,  employment, 
conservation,  highway,  development,  and 
postal  matters. 

Whenever  possible,  I  have  sought  to 
expedite  loans  and  grants  to  Illinois 
communities.  With  this  goal  in  mind,  I 
organized  a  meeting  in  Washington  of 
more  than  150  mayors  and  city  managers 
of  major  cities  and  towns  in  Illinois  to 
discuss  with  leading  members  of  the 
Nixon  administration  ways  of  strength- 
ening the  Federal -State  partnership  for 
the  development  of  Illinois.  As  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  conference,  I  sponsored 
a  workshop  session  that  dealt  with  spe- 
cific loans  and  grants. 

Despite  severe  constraints  that  have 
been  imposed  on  the  Federal  budget — 
restraints  that  I  support — I  was  moder- 
ately successful  in  helping  to  secure 
fimding  for  worthwhile  public  projects  in 
Illinois.  Congress  finally  approved  $70 
million  for  the  national  accelerator  proj- 
ect in  Weston.  The  city  of  Danville  re- 
ceived more  than  $4  million  to  carry 
forward  an  urban  renewal  project  that 
had  been  stalled  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department.  Spring- 
field sought  $1.4  million  in  Federal  funds 
for  a  low-income  housing  project  and  our 
office  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
needer'  aid. 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  to  qualified 
Illinoisians  who  have  sought  to  serve  in 
the  new  administration,  my  office  has 
been  available  as  a  channel  between  the 
applicants  and  the  executive  branch.  I 
am  proud  of  the  high  calibre  and  dedica- 
tion to  public  service  of  the  approxi- 
mately 40  men  and  women,  many  of  them 
young  people,  whom  I  have  recom- 
mended for  service  on  national  advisory 
commissions. 

This  year.  I  opened  a  new  office  in 
Springfield  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
downstate  Illinois  and  to  coordinate 
more  closely  with  Governor  Ogilvie  and 
the  State  legislature. 

During  the  year,  I  returned  to  Illinois 
three  or  four  times  a  month,  often  spend- 
ing the  weekend  meeting  with  constitu- 
ents at  "Listen-Ins"  throughout  the 
State;  consulting  with  regional  Federal 
officials  on  specific  problems,  such  as  the 
development  of  highways  in  the  Quincy 
area:  meeting  with  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  whose  emergency  dikes  pre- 
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vented  a  major  spnn«  flood  in  the  Quad- 
Cities  area,  and  conferrmsj  with  commu- 
nity leaders  from  all  walks  of  life 

Over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend  I 
Joined  Governor  Ouilvie  in  a  camping 
tour  of  Shawnee  National  Forest  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  study 
potential  development  of  the  National 
Forest  to  aid  m  the  economic  «rowth 
of  Southern  Illinois  At  the  time.  I  an- 
nounced my  sponsorship  of  a  7-year 
$46  1  million  protrram  to  build  scenic 
roads  and  recreational  a:ea.s  in  Southern 
Illinois  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  The  keystone  of  the  fed- 
erally financed  development  program  is 
the  Geor'.^e  Rogers  Clark  Scenic  Dnve. 
which  would  stretch  for  160  miles  across 
the  National  Forest  from  Grand  Tower 
on  the  Mississippi  River  to  Cave-in-Rock 
on  the  Ohio  River 

In  April.  I  spent  a  week  touring  10 
colle(?e  campuses  throughout  the  State 
To  a  de^-ree  perhaps  unsurpa.ssed  by  any 
previous  -jeneration  m  modem  times,  the 
youn-T  people  on  Illinois  campuses  are 
seekmsf  sometimes  pamfallv.  to  e.xperi/ 
ence  firsthand  a  meaningful  relation- 
ship bPtweCTi  lea  mini,'  and  life  and  these 
campiXs  talKS  resulted  in  a  valuable  ex- 
change of  views  As  we  move  into  the 
new  decade,  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  mainstream  of  the  new 
veneration — with  whose  active  participa- 
tion Illinois  will  continue  to  crow  and 
prosper 

E.VVni(iNMENT 

Our  Nation  faces  many  ursjent  priori- 
ties today  quality  housing,  better  health 
care  for  our  people  a  sound  education 
system,  combating;  crime  and  exercising 
drug  control  and  providing  ways  and 
means  to  assure  all  those  willing  and  able 
to  work  with  an  adequate  income  while 
providing  financial  assistance  to  the  sick 
and  the  old 

There  can  be  no  higher  priority,  how- 
ever, than  our  survival  .And  the  fact  is 
that  our  survival  is  being  threatened  to- 
day Pollution  :s  befouling  the  air  we 
breathe  the  w^ter  we  drink,  the  sights  we 
.see  and  the  dm  '.ve  hear  The  problem  i.s 
not  made  any  easier  by  rapidly  expand- 
ing birth  rates  which  increases  the 
burden  on  our  society  and  serves  to  un- 
dermine our  efforts  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve a  harmonious  environment.  In- 
creasingly, cur  people  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  threatening  di.saster  and 
be-;inning  to  take  action 

Congress  recently  apuropnated  S800 
million  to  provide  matching  grants  to 
the  States  to  construct  water  treatment 
plants  Technological  advances  have  been 
made  m  recent  years  to  curb  water  pol- 
lution, but  they  have  remained  largely 
academic  due  to  a  lack  of  monev  This 
year,  for  the  first  time.  Congress  demon- 
strated it^  .serious  concern  over  water 
pollution  by  appropriating  four  times  the 
previous  level  of  funds  This  will  still 
leave  Illinois  short  of  matching  grants 
to  meet  even  current  needs,  but  it  rep- 
resents a  step  forward  Perhaps  we  will 
be  able  to  prevent  Lake  Michigan  from 
going  the  way  of  Lake  Erie  and  becoming 
a  dead  sea. 

Forward-looking  action  has  also  been 
taken  to  fight  air  pollution  Congress 
this  year  extended  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 


broaden  research  and  to  fund  fuel  com- 
bustion research  High  sulfur  content 
fuels  and  automobile  fumes  are  a  major 
spoiler  of  our  atmosphere  Increasing 
research  must  be  devoted  to  preventing 
all  forms  of  air  pollution  and  this  legis- 
lation contributes  to  this  effort  The 
Nixon  administration  has  just  an- 
nounced a  new  prot;ram  for  the  develop- 
ment of  antipollution  measures  from 
autos  and  motor  vehicles. 

Our  inland  lakes  and  streams  are  not 
the  only  water  .sources  being  polluted. 
Pollution  IS  caused  by  oil  and  .sewage  dis- 
charges from  vessels  and  leaks  or  .seep- 
ages from  oil  wells  To  meet  this  condi- 
tion. Congress  is  preparing  to  enact  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act.  which 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  desig- 
nate Federal  standards  of  performance 
for  marine  sanitation  sewage  treatment 
devices  on  vessels  The  act  also  prohibits 
vessels  from  causing  oil  pollution  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  grants  for  the  development 
of  new  or  improved  methods  for  preven- 
tion of  pollution  (in  the  Great  Lakes 

The  myriad  problems  facing  our  en- 
vironment are  so  extensive  that  greater 
efforts  are  required  to  coordinate  exist- 
ing and  proposed  new  areas  of  action  To 
this  end,  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  establishes  an  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  provide  such  di- 
rection and  coordination  \  similar  pro- 
posal IS  contained  in  the  Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  .Act  An  even  more 
ambitious  structure  has  been  propo.sed 
in  the  creation  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  whicti  not  only  will  have 
coordinating  and  directional  responsi- 
bility, but  will  also  engage  in  re.search 
and  liurveys  concerning  the  Nation's 
ecological  sy.stem.  natural  resources, 
and  environmental  quality  The  estab- 
lishment of  some  form  of  improved 
structure  is  almost  certainly  assured. 

Finally,  the  Congre.ss  is  beginning  to 
assume  greater  responsibility  to  develop 
adequate  family  plannin«  and  popula- 
tion programs.  The  Senate  has  passed 
legislation  to  create  a  Commi.vsion  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  which  the  President  has  proposed. 
The  work  of  this  organization  will  en- 
able the  Government  and  the  people  to 
survey  the  cour.se  of  population  growth, 
the  effect  of  population  -rowth  on  the 
activities  of  government,  and  the 
means  to  deal  with  such  growth.  In 
addition.  imix)rtant  le-Jislation  is  pend- 
ing to  upgrade  population  and  family 
planning  responsibilities  withm  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  authorize  fi- 
nancial grants  to  expand  research, 
training,  construction,  and  operation 
grants.  The  success  of  these  programs 
will  go  far  in  determining  whether  our 
environmental  efforts   will  succeed. 

My  concern  over  the  future  of  our  en- 
vironment has  led  me  to  sponsor  the 
environmental  legLslation  before  the 
Congre.ss  and  to  seek  its  early  adoption. 
In  the  decade  ahead,  improvement  of 
our  environment  should  receive  the 
highest  priority. 

HorslNti.    EDUCATION.    *N0    TH«    CONSUMES 

The  right  to  a  decent  home  has  finally 
become  a  recognized  need.  In  years  past, 
promises  have  been  made  to  provide  each 


American  with  adequate  shelter.  As  a 
rule  these  promises  have  been  broken.  It 
is  now  apparent,  however,  that  a  healthy 
social  and  economic  environment  cannot 
exist  without  satisfactory  housing  condi- 
tions. In  1968,  Congress  enacted  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 
calling  for  the  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  26  million  housing  units  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years.  This  goal  is  in 
danger,  however,  because  of  the  current 
inflation  which  has  dried  up  mortgage 
credit  and  led  to  a  rampant  increase  in 
construction  costs.  Both  problems  are 
being  met  by  the  President's  anti -infla- 
tion program.  Additional  steps  are  also 
being  taken,  including  efforts  to  develop 
technologically  improved  construction 
methods  and  to  increase  the  supply  of 
skilled  labor. 

In  addition,  steps  have  been  taken  to 
provide  an  additional  supply  of  money 
for  home  financing  and  to  lower  money 
costs,  I  cosix)nsorpd  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  TreasuiT  to  make  an  addi- 
tional $3  billion  available  in  loan  funds 
to  .savings  and  loan  associations  to  in- 
crease available  mortgage  money 

I  have  also  introduced  a  new  home- 
ownership   program   which   is   i)resently 
under  consideration  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Tins  program  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Hou.slng  and 
Urban  Development  to  increase  mortgage 
limits  of  various  mortgages  insurable  un- 
der the  National  Housing  Act  whenever 
the     cost     of     housing     increases     or 
decreases  by  3  percent  or  more.  It   re- 
moves present  limitations  on  the  making 
of  assistance  payments  in  existing  dwell- 
ings or  dwelling  units  in  exusting  projects 
under  the  act  and  gives  preferences  to 
homeowners    receiving    assistance    pay- 
ments under  the  lower  income  housing 
provisions  of  the  act  tor  counsel  in  serv- 
ices and  mortgaj^'c  insurance  assistance. 
In  the  Housint'  Act  of  1969.  mortgage 
insurance  limits  on  most  programs  were 
increased   10   to   20   percent.   Additional 
assistance  authonty  was  also  extended 
to  rent  subsidy,  rent  supplement,  urban 
renewal  program,  and  related  program 
assistance    for    lower    income    families. 
The  value  of  Model  Cities  programs  was 
recognized   through    an   increase   of   an 
additional  S600  million  for  1970  and  the 
application  of  this  program  to  smaller 
cities.      Federal      insiuance      program 
authority  was  also  increased  in  order  to 
provide  greater  assistance  to  home  mort- 
gage purchasers 

The  1969  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act,  in  turn,  provides  on-site 
autiiorization  authority  for  Model  Cities 
programs  as  well  as  better  funding  of 
urban  renewal,  rent  supplement,  college 
housing,  and  homeownership  and  rental 
assistance  mortgage  credit  programs. 
The  National  Homeownership  Founda- 
tion program  which  I  authored  was  ini- 
tially funded  this  year  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  deleted  in  a  conference 
with  the  House,  But  a  new  effort  to  gain 
funding  lor  this  important  housing  con- 
cept will  be  made  next  year,  I  was  pleased 
with  tlie  level  of  funding  provided  for 
homeowner.ship  It.self 
In  the  area  of  urban  development,  the 
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Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve  has  recently  re- 
ported out  urban  mass  transportation 
legislation.  This  provision  is  vital  to  any 
realistic  development  of  our  urban  areas 
which  are  now  clogged  with  auto  traffic, 
circled  by  cement  expressways,  choked 
with  smog,  and  In  danger  of  being  de- 
serted for  more  suburban  areas.  Under  a 
compromise  amendment  worked  out  by 
the  administration  and  the  committee, 
$3.1  billion  has  been  authorized  for  con- 
struction of  rapid  transit  systems,  with 
the  fimds  rising  from  an  initial  amount 
of  $80  million  in  1971  through  an  aggre- 
gate of  $1.86  billion  by  1975  with  the 
balance  to  be  spent  thereafter. 

In  the  consumer  field  I  have  intro- 
duced comprehensive  protective  legisla- 
tion that  would  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  The  Consumer  Affairs 
Office  would  be  authorized  to  coordinate 
Federal  consumer  operations,  engage  in 
research,  represent  consumers  before 
Government  agencies,  initiate  hearings, 
act  upon  consumer  complaints,  and  dis- 
seminate Information  helpful  to  con- 
sumers, such  as  test  results  and  technical 
data.  The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
establish  an  independent  Consumer  Ad- 
visorj-  Council  to  oversee  and  evaluate 
the  consumer  affairs  of  the  Government. 
It  authorizes  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  test  products  at  the  request 
of  businessmen  for  the  information  of 
consumers. 

I  have  also  sponsored  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  to  create  a 
Consumer  Affairs  Council,  to  establish  a 
Consumer  Protection  Division  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  Increase  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  move  against  consimier  fraud 
activities,  and  to  ease  the  way  for  the 
institution  consimier  class  action  de- 
signed to  protect  large  numbers  of  in- 
dividuals subjected  to  fraudulent  com- 
mercial practices. 

Credit  reporting  practices  have  raised 
protests  on  the  grounds  that  improper 
or  unfair  adverse  credit  reports  can  seri- 
ously damage  a  person's  economic  and 
personal  welfare.  To  correct  such  abuses, 
the  Senate  recently  enacted  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  which  was  reported 
out  of  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  which  I  supported.  Finally,  I  sup- 
ported the  Senate-passed  amendments 
to  the  Hazardous  Substance  Act  which 
would  require  the  adequate  labeling  of 
childiens'  toys  that  may  be  subject  to 
electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal 
hazaids. 

On  the  vital  education  front,  I  have 
cosponsored  a  measure  providing  a  $325 
tax  ciedit  per  student  for  anyone  paying 
the  expenses  of  higher  education.  The 
measure  will  be  of  most  help  to  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers.  It  passed  the 
Senate  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
I  also  cosponsored  a  bill  providing  in- 
centives to  banks  to  make  available  more 
student  loans  for  higher  education.  The 
bill  has  been  signed  into  law. 

TAXES 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  contains  many  excellent 
features  which  will  greatly  benefit  low- 
and  middle-income  Individuals  and  fam- 


ilies while  closing  a  number  of  inequita- 
ble tax  loopholes.  Among  these  are  a 
low-income  allowance  removing  lowest 
Income  taxpayers  from  the  tax  rolls 
entirely,  more  equitable  tax  treatment 
for  single  persons,  tax  credits  for  higher 
education,  a  minimum  tax  on  those  who 
have  previously  avoided  paying  a  tax, 
reduction  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
and  increased  payment  and  inspection 
requirements  for  private  foimdations. 
could  not,  however,  support  as  fiscally 
sound,  an  increase  in  personal  exemp- 
tions to  $800  without  balancing  revenue 
receipts  against  revenue  losses.  More- 
over, this  increase  eliminated  all  tax  rate 
reductions  and  eliminated  any  increase 
in  the  standard  deduction.  The  effect 
would  be  to  cause  a  $6  billion  loss  in  the 
next  2  years  at  the  very  time  when  the 
President  is  attempting  to  curtail  in- 
flation, I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  granted  individuals  a  $750 
personal  exemption  graduated  over  3 
years.  It  would  also  have  provided  tax- 
rate  reductions  and  a  standard  deduction 
increase  from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  The  rev- 
enue loss  K^ould  have  been  far  lower  and 
the  inflationary  impact  would  be  mini- 
mal. I  also  support  a  15-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  However,  I 
could  not  vote  for  the  inflationary  pro- 
vision which  ultimately  passed  the 
Senate. 

I  voted  against  the  tax  bill  in  the 
hopes  that  soimder  and  fairer  legislation 
will  be  worked  out  in  conference  with  the 
House  that  I  can  fully  support. 

COMMERCE    AND    INDUSTRY 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  operations  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act,  to  expand  sources  of 
investment  capital  available  to  small 
businesses,  to  authorize  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  purchase  deben- 
tures of  small  business  investment  com- 
panies— a  proposal  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate — to  develop  improved 
equal  business  opportunities  for  business 
concerns  situated  in  high  risk  areas,  and 
to  incresae  the  ceiling  on  loans  that  can 
be  outstanding  to  state  and  local  develop- 
ment companies.  Efforts  are  also  proving 
successful  in  placing  limits  on  the  forma- 
tion of  one-bank  holding  companies 
while  at  the  same  time  not  punishing 
those  that  were  organized  earlier  on  good 
faith, 

I  have  worked  to  retain  the  business 
investment  credit  provision  to  enable 
business  to  receive  adequate  deprecia- 
tion reserves  to  enable  them  to  modern- 
ize the  Nation's  industrial  plant.  The 
phasing  out  of  this  concept  has  led  to  a 
move  to  develop  more  uniform  and  equit- 
able depreciation  rates.  It  is  only  through 
the  encouragement  and  development  of 
modern  business  plants  that  our  Nation 
will  be  able  to  compete  effectively  in 
foreign  markets  in  the  coming  decade. 

A  sound  economy  and  a  stable  society 
depend  in  great  measure  on  employment 
opportunities  and  job  training.  In  May, 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  a  tax  in- 
centive for  private  employers  to  meet  the 
wage  costs  of  employees  who  were  in  need 
of  on-the-job  training  before  they  could 
contribute  to  the  business  output  of  the 
employer.  In  addition  I  cosponsored  an- 
other bill  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 


private  employers  to  offset  the  costs  of 
the  job  training  programs.  I  support  the 
retention  of  the  Job  Corps  and  increased 
fimding  for  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission. 

In  December,  I  conducted  a  week  of 
hearings  to  examine  in  great  detail  the 
status  of  minority  enterprise  in  America. 
These  hearings  are  among  the  most  ex- 
tensive that  have  ever  been  conducted 
by  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, in  terms  of  probing  the  problems 
and  opportimities  of  minority  enterprise. 
We  heard  from  struggling  entrepreneurs, 
from  Government  administrators,  from 
educators,  and  from  representatives  of 
the  private  sector  who  have  put  much  of 
their  time  and  money  on  the  line  to  seek 
solutions  to  these  problems. 

In  February,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  per- 
mit airlines  to  set  special  air  fares  for 
yoimg  people,  the  handicapped,  military 
personnel,  and  persons  aged  65  and  older. 
The  bill  gained  more  than  40  cosponsors. 
The  proposal  would  authorize  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  allow  the  airlines 
to  charge  i  educed  air  fares  to  these 
groups  on  a  space-available  basis.  In 
addition,  the  measure  provides  for  special 
fares  for  military  personnel,  for  persons 
aged  65  and  older  and  for  the  handi- 
capped, as  defined  by  CAB  regulation. 

Older  people  face  a  special  problem  of 
loneliness  caused,  in  part,  by  being  cut 
off  from  their  family  and  friends  by  the 
high  cost  of  transportation.  Moreover, 
the  handicapped  often  also  live  on  re- 
duced incomes,  with  limited  mobility  and 
they  too  have  special  needs  to  be  reunited 
more  frequently  with  family  and  friends 
and  are  able  to  travel  at  off  peak  travel 
times.  Our  senior  citizens  and  the  handi- 
capped often  must  live  on  pensions  and 
other  forms  of  fixed  income  and  there- 
fore deserve  special  consideration  in 
traveling  by  air  in  return  for  traveling 
at  times  when  the  seats  would  otherwise 
go  empty. 

I  am  also  cosponsoring  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  legislation 
that  provided  the  proper  health  and 
safety  protection  to  the  miners,  and  that 
takes  cognizance  of  the  legitimate  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  coal  producers. 

In  the  area  of  uniform  relocation  as- 
sistance and  land  acquisition  procedures, 
I  have  cosponsored  legislation  designed 
to  eliminate  inequities  in  payments  made 
to  individuals  and  business  which  are  re- 
located or  bought  out  by  programs  fi- 
nanced with  Federal  f  imds  such  as  lu-ban 
renewal  and  highway  construction.  The 
legislation  provides  for  a  imiform  sched- 
ule of  payment  to  such  people  to  be 
adhered  to  by  all  Federal  agencies  and 
State  agencies  operating  with  Federal 
funds.  The  bill  has  passed  the  Senate. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  importance  is  the 
need  to  curtail  the  infiationary  cycle  our 
country  presently  finds  itself  in.  It  is  only 
through  this  means  business  can  operate 
an  effective  economy,  make  adequate 
profits,  maintain  high  employment,  and 
compete  abroad  on  equal  terms. 

To  support  the  administration's  effort 
in  this  vital  program,  I  have  not  pressed 
to  implement  certain  legislative  pro- 
posals. They  may  be  worthy,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  fueling  infiation.  I  have 
voted  against  many  others. 
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AOMIMtSTKATION    OF    JUmC* 

Nearly  50  percent  of  those  persons  ar- 
rested for  criminal  offenses  in  1968  were 
under  the  a«e  of  18.  It  Is  sad  indeed  to 
realize  this  represents  only  the  beginning 
of  a  life  that  Is  at  odd.   with  society  and 
the  law.  What  is  needed  today  if  we  are 
to  achieve  meaningful  results  in  curbing 
youth  crmie  Is  a  single  body— an  Inde- 
pendent agency — to  coordinate  acUvltles 
in  the  field  and  better  equip  those  who 
work   with   young   people   to   deal   with 
"offenders."   In   view   of   soaring   crime 
rates.   I   have   introduced   legislation   In 
the  Senate  which  Represenutive  Rails- 
back  of  Illinois  had  introduced  in  the 
House  to  create  an  InsUtute  of  Continu- 
ing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice    By  dis- 
seminating Information  and  training  in- 
dividuals connected   with  youth   crime, 
the  Institute  would  most  effectively  use 
Its  resources  to  combat  juvenile  cnme 
and   rechannel   young   delinquents   into 
hvmg  purposeful  and  constructive  lives 
This  is  a  vital  goal  for  our  society  as  a 
whole  As  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion at  Justice  has  said 

America "felSest  hope  for  reducing  crime 
is  to  reduce  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crime 

In  May.  I  joined  the  late  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen  in  cosponsonng  two  bills  aimed  at 
controlling  the  traffic  of  pornographic 
materials  through  the  mail  or  interstate 
commerce  One  would  protect  minors 
from  the  undesirable  Influence  of 
materials  neither  solicited  nor  wanted, 
but  which  are  sent  in  .such  a  way  as  to 
threaten  the  minds  of  children  The 
other  extends  its  protections  to  all 
would-be  victims  smce  it  makes  it  an 
offense  to  use  the  mail  to  dlstnbute  an 
advertisement  or  solicitation  designed  to 
appeal  to  a  prurient  interest  in  sex. 

I  have  long  advocated  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  In  light  of  interest  co- 
sponsored  a  Senate  joint  re.soluUon  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citi- 
zens 18  years  of  age  or  older 

In  February,  I  Joined  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATBR  of  .Arijzona  in  introducing  a 
resolution  to  make  uniform  the  residency 
requirements  for  purposes  of  voting  for 
the  President  and  Vice  Pre.sident.  It  also 
directs  the  States  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  qualified  residents  who  applv 
30  days  or  more  before  a  prpsldenUal 
election 

Recently  I  directed  my  staff  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  all  the  electoral  college 
reform  proposals  now  before  the  Senate 
in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  soundest 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  Is  ad- 
vocated for  adoption 

In  August.  Prpsident  Nixon  boldly 
proposed  a  wide-ranging  program  that 
would  completely  reform  the  pre.seni  wel- 
fare system— a  system  that  is  burden- 
some to  the  taxpayer  degrading  to  the 
recipient  and  discredited  :n  the  eyes  of 
our  people  I  have  joined  :n  spon.soring 
the  administrations  reforms,  which  are 
known  as  the  proposed  Familv  .Assistance 
Act  of   1969 

The  Presidfnts  as.sertioii  that  'the 
present  welfare  system  has  to  be  Judged 
a  colossal  failure"  :s  amply  borne  out  m 


a     poll     of     my     Illinois     constituents 
Nmety-nlne     percent    of     those    polled 
strongly  disapproved  on  the  welfare  pro- 
gram The  Presidents  reform,  if  enacted 
and   properly   funded   by   the  Congress. 
could,  perhaps,  within  a  generation,  break 
the  ternble  cycle  of  poverty  and  depend- 
ency on  the  dole  that  is  the  bitter  herit- 
age of  so  many  broken  welfare  families. 
They  look  forward  to  the  day  when  all 
able-bodied  Americans  may  work  In  self- 
respect  and  lead  useful  and  productive 
lives    They    would   permit    the   old.   the 
blind,  the  infirm  and  others  among  us 
whose  harsh  circumstances  in  life  are 
beyond  Uieir  power  to  control  to  live  out 
their  years  In  dignity  under  an  equitable 
insurance-styled  program    They  tell  the 
working  poor  that  America  will  reward 
their  efforts  to  produce  and  give  them  a 
hand  up.  The  best  government  should  be 
that  which  is  closest  to  the  people.  The 
revenue  sharing   program   .set  forth    in 
principle    under    the    President's    plan 
means    that    overburdened    States    and 
cities  will  at  last  have  a  chance  to  offer 
their  people  the  highest  quality  services 
with  local  control. 

After  the  President's  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  was  introduced  m  Congress.  I 
offered  an  amendment  authorizing  funds 
for  the  construction  and  remodeling  of 
facilities  for  day-care  purposes.  This  con- 
cept represents  a  breakthrough  in  ex- 
panding day-care  programs:  All  existing 
programs  provide  money  for  training  and 
staffing  for  day-care  purposes  but  not 
for  construction  or  remodeling.  All  too 
often,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  oper- 
ation of  day-care  programs  is  the  failure 
of  buildings  such  as  churches  and 
.schools  to  meet  the  code  reqmrements 
for  such  centers.  My  amendment  would 
help  solve  this  problem.  It  would  provide 
funds  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
groups  for  ttie  establishment  of  day -care 
renters  Most  of  the  funds  would  be  used 
to  build  centers  in  low-income  areas  to 
erv(«  children  of  welfare  mothers  recelv- 
mg  job  training  or  children  of  working 
mothers. 

I  have  also  spun.soied  a  greatly  ex- 
panded food  stamp  program  which  has 
been  enacted  Into  law  It  provides  food 
stamps  to  families  with  incomes  of  up 
t.j  $4,000  a  year  and  cost-free  stamps  to 
families  with  incumes  of  less  than  $60 
a  month  My  work  on  the  Senate  Hunger 
Committee  has  fonviiufd  me  that  mal- 
nutrition and  outright  hunger  remains 
ds  serious  j)roblem  in  our  Nation.  Food 
.stamps  are  but  one  means  of  dealing  with 
the  needs  of  the  hungry  and  makmg 
sure  that  yet  another  generation  of  mal- 
nourished children  is  not  consigned  to 
a  life  of  dl.sea.se  and  def)endency 

I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to 
title  III  of  the  Older  .Americans  .\ct  that 
would  provide  $20  million  for  the  pro- 
gram rather  than  the  $9  million  recom- 
mended in  the  revi.sed  fl.scal  1970  budget 
It  ha.s  been  fully  funded  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  With  title  III 
funds,  commimitle.s  ure  able  to  offer  such 
services  as  home  ht-alth  care,  transporta- 
tion, personal  coim.seling  and  job  training' 
for  elderly  citizens  In  addition,  they  can 
develop  recreation  and  hot-meal  pro- 
grams, which  are  often  r'ln  with  the  aid 
of  older  people   There  is  no  earthly  rea- 


son why  in  the  wealthy  America  of  the 
1970'8  we  cannot  provide  better  support 
for  low-income  senior  citizens  who  are 
in  great  need  of  receiving  our  help.  These 
people  need  more  than  a  social  security 
or  welfare  check  to  make  their  lives 
meaningful.  They  desperately  require 
programs  aimed  at  meeting  their  specific 
needs  and  helping  them  find  the  dignity 
and  satisfaction  that  comes  from  full 
participation  in  their  communities,  de- 
spite their  advanced  years. 

There  are  more  than  20  million  Ameri- 
cans aged  65  or  over  in  this  country.  Of 
these  elderly  Americans.  3.2  million  are 
restricted  In  their  movements  or  con- 
fined at  home;  3  million  are  classified  as 
Illiterate  or  functionally  Illiterate;  4.4 
million  live  alone,  often  Isolated  from 
community  life,  and  1.2  million  are  hos- 
pitalized or  residing  in  an  institution. 
The  additional  funds  provided  by  my 
amendment  can  make  a  significant  im- 
pact. For  Illinois,  they  will  make  the  dif- 
ference between  a  5700,000  grant  or 
$318.000 — a  decrease  of  nearly  50  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  The  title  ni  pro- 
gram has  been  able  to  assist  18,000  older 
Americans  In  Illinois  through  such  proj- 
ects as  senior  recreation  centers,  health 
aid.  adult  education,  tran.sportation  as- 
sistance, and  referral  services. 

Finally.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Centers  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  bring  good  health  care  to  resi- 
dents of  low-income  areas.  The  centers 
are  designed  to  eliminate  the  long  lines 
of  people  who  all  too  often  attempt  to 
obtain  Inadequate  treatment  at  large  and 
distant  county  hospitals.  The  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has 
approved  a  Neighborhood  Health  Center 
amendment  to  the  Hill-Burton  Construc- 
tion Act  that  has  a  good  chance  of  con- 
gressional passage. 

SOCIAL    SECrlUTT 

The  administration  has  called  for  a  10- 
percent  increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits as  well  as  other  reforms  and  legisla- 
tion incorporating  such  a  raise,  or  per- 
hM.ps  a  still  higher  percentage  is  likely  to 
be  forthcoming  from  the  91st  Congress. 
Beyond  these  rate  increases,  however, 
a  need  exists  for  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
Nation's  social  security  system.  Conse- 
quently, I  have  introduced  a  legislative 
package    that  would    substantially    im- 
prove    benefits     for     dependents     and 
widows,  eliminate  the  present  earnings 
limitations  for  the  elderly,  partially  re- 
fund payroll  taxes  for  the  poor  and  pro- 
vide    for     oost-of-llvlng     adjustments. 
Moreover,  we  must  make  a  comprehen- 
sive   review    of   social   security,    private 
pensions,  tax  laws,  and  Income  main- 
tenance for  the  elderly.  In  the  30  years 
since  operation  of  the  social  security  pro- 
tjram  began,  there  has  never  been  a  full 
review  of  its  purposes,  direction,  and  im- 
pact on  the  economy  of  the  Nation  and 
Its  people    Pending  a  basic  revision  of 
policy  tow-ard  the  treatment  of  Income 
for  retired  persons,  I  favor  several  Im- 
mediate and  responsible  steps  that  can 
be  taken  to  correct  glaring  inequities  and 
respond  to  the  very  human  needs  of  the 
millions  who  depend  on  social  security: 
Increase  social  security  benefits  when- 
ever the  Consumer  Price  Index  rises  by 
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3  percent  or  more.  Experience  has  amply 
indicated  that  political  considerations 
have  too  often  dictated  congressional  ac- 
tion and  therefore  incresises  In  social 
security  benefits  have  lagged  behind  the 
rising  cost  of  living. 

Increase  the  earnings  limitation  for 
persons  aged  65  and  over  from  the  pres- 
ent $1,680  a  year  to  $2,400  a  year  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  f  liU  social  security 
benefits.  Over  a  period  of  7  years,  this 
legislation  would  eliminate  the  earnings 
limitation  for  the  elderly  altogether. 

Permit  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  pri- 
mary beneficiary  to  receive  a  full  100  per- 
cent of  social  security  benefits.  Under 
present  law,  a  man  can  draw  150  percent 
of  his  monthly  benefits  if  he  is  married  or 
100  percent  if  he  is  a  widower.  His  widow, 
however,  can  receive  only  82 '2  percent  of 
his  total  monthly  allotment.  This  situa- 
tion creates  a  serious  injustice.  A  widow's 
expenses  are  hardly  less  costly  than  a 
man's.  It  is  a  cruel  blow  for  a  widow  when 
she  loses  not  only  her  husband  but  also 
almost  half  of  her  income  at  the  same 
time. 

Establish  a  minimum  dependent  bene- 
fit of  $30  so  that  for  each  child  an  addi- 
tional $30  a  month  would  be  added  to  the 
overall  family  benefit.  The  costs  of  rais- 
ing a  family  of  four  and  a  family  of 
eight  are  just  not  the  same  and  under  the 
existing  formula  large  families  do  not 
receive  any  additional  benefits  to  com- 
pensate for  their  size.  This  legislation  Is 
needed  to  refiect  the  added  expenses 
which  large  families  must  Incur  to 
achieve  the  same  living  standards  as 
smaller  families. 

Adopt  a  formula  by  which  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  social  security  payroll  tax 
currently  paid  by  workers  In  the  lowest 
income  groups  would  be  refimded.  For 
millions  of  low -income  families,  social 
security  Is  an  ever-present  tax  burden 
with  benefits  a  far-distant  reality.  A 
nation  committed  to  the  principle  of 
progressive  taxation  finds  that  the  social 
.security  payroll  tax  is  Increasingly  re- 
gressive because  the  poor  pay  proportion- 
ately higher  percentages  of  their  incomes. 

Until  some  of  the  present  shortcom- 
ings in  the  legislation  are  corrected, 
social  security  will  not  adequately  protect 
those  citizens  It  was  meant  to  protect. 
Only  when  we  rectify  some  of  the  contra- 
dictory and  self-defeating  provisions  in 
the  present  legislation  will  we  finally  be 
facing  up  to  our  responsibilities  to  our 
older  citizens  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 

RURAL    LIFE 

I  continue  to  be  disturbed  about  the 
decline  in  farm  income  and  the  fact  that 
farmers  in  this  country  are  not  sharing 
in  the  growing  prosperity  and  aflfluence 
of  America. 

For  this  reason  I  cosponsored  and  sup- 
ported the  creation  of  a  Commission  on 
Balanced  Economic  Development  to  look 
for  ways  to  improve  the  economy  of  rural 
areas  in  our  country.  This  is  now  law. 

I  also  supported  the  Rural  Job  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1969  to  give  tax  incen- 
tives to  attract  jobs  and  new  industries 
into  rural  areas  of  the  country.  This  bill 
IS  still  pending  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  offers  tax  credits  and  other 


financial  Incentives  to  companies  en- 
gaged In  both  commercial  and  industrial 
production  that  locate  in  coimties  which 
have  no  cities  of  more  than  50,000  pop- 
ulation and  in  which  at  least  15  percent 
of  the  families  have  incomes  of  $3,000 
or  less. 

The  proposed  measure  also  cites  em- 
plosmient  requirements  to  be  met  before 
a  firm  can  qualify  for  the  newly  avail- 
able tax  incentives.  Thus,  a  company 
would  be  required  to  create  at  least  10 
new  jobs  in  the  county  and  to  secure  at 
least  half  of  its  entire  work  force  from 
the  general  area. 

Recently  I  testified  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  protesting  the  proposed  im- 
position of  higher  duties  on  potash  im- 
ports from  Canada.  Such  higher  duties 
would  have  increased  the  cost  of  fertil- 
izer to  the  Illinois  farmer. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  proposed  action 
of  Eluropean  coimtries  which  would  put 
a  tax  on  soybean  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe.  Such  a  tax 
could  severely  harm  Illinois'  substantial 
soybean  exports  to  Europe.  Decision  on 
such  a  tax  has  been  delayed  until  at  least 
next  year  and  I  am  still  seeking  to  halt 
this  proposed  action  entirely. 

ETHICS    IN    PtTBLIC    LIFE 

Finally,  let  me  comment  on  the  Hayns- 
worth  nomination,  which  I  could  not 
support. 

It  would  be  ironic  if  the  ethical  search- 
light that  has  been  trained  on  this 
nomination  were  to  be  put  out  now  that 
the  case  is  closed.  For  the  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  our  citizens — doubt  that  I  think 
has  swelled  to  the  level  of  a  crisis  in  pub- 
lic trust — is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
judicial  and  executive  branches.  Any  leg- 
islator who  reads  his  mail  knows  that 
Congress  is  in  trouble  in  the  ethics 
department. 

Can  we  honestly  contend  that  Judge 
Haynsworth's  alleged  behavior  departed 
radically  from  accepted  rules  of  behavior 
and  from  ill -defined  standards  that  are 
now  employed  in  the  very  body  that 
failed  to  confirm  his  nomination?  Should 
we  have  a  totally  different  code  for 
judges  and  administrators  than  we  have 
for  legislators  regarding  their  association, 
their  commitments  and  their  obligations? 

In  seeking  confirmation.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  was  obliged  to  disclose  to  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  and.  ultimately 
to  the  public,  his  detailed  financial  his- 
tory. No  such  obligation  is  required  today 
of  Senators  or  of  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
ate. Unfortimately,  the  zeal  of  Congress 
to  disclose  private  holdings  and  thereby 
prevent  a  conflict  of  interest  in  the  exec- 
utive and  judicial  branches  does  not 
extend  to  itself. 

To  restore  confidence  and  to  meet  the 
crisis  in  public  trust.  I  believe  legislators, 
candidates  for  Federal  office  and  their 
top  aides  should  be  required  to  make 
public  at  appropriate  times  a  detailed 
statement  of  their  financial  affairs  on  a 
uniform  basis. 

A  Commission  on  Ethics  in  Public  Life 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Commission  should  consist  of  mem- 
bers of  the  executive,  judicial  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government,  as  well 
as  respected  citizens  from  all  walks  of 
life.  It  should  examine  most  closely  the 


prevailing  ethical  standards  of  these 
three. 

When  I  entered  public  life,  I  system- 
atically divested  my  Investment  portfolio 
of  any  securiUes  that  might  create  an 
apparent  conflict  of  Interest.  In  the 
absence  of  full  disclosure  rules  on  legis- 
lation, I  am  going  about  placing  my 
financial  affairs  in  a  "blind  trust"  that 
will  be  irrevocable  for  my  term  of  public 
office.  This  means  I  will  have  no  control 
of  or  knowledge  of  my  holdings.  Passage 
of  the  disclosure  legislation  which  I  ad- 
vocate would,  of  course,  make  public  the 
contents  of  this  "blind"  portfolio.  I 
recognize  that  a  "blind  trust"  may  be 
impractical  for  many  in  the  Senate.  Dis- 
closure legislation  for  all  candidates  and 
incumbents  is,  of  course,  still  necessary. 

More  and  more  questions  are  being 
asked  about  the  legislative  conflicts-of- 
interest.  And  so  long  as  legislators  con- 
tinue to  vote  on  matters  in  which  they 
have  a  strong  personal  stake  without 
disclosing  that  interest,  concern  will 
grow  among  the  people  and  an  erosion 
of  confidence  will  continue  in  our  public 
institutions. 

CONCLtrsION 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  the  major 
steps  taken  by  the  Nixon  administration 
abroad  in  its  first  year  have  carried  us 
a  long  way  toward  developing  a  foreign 
policy  behind  which  the  Nation  can 
unite. 

This  includes  a  commitment  to  steadily 
deescalate  our  involvement  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam  on  an  orderly  programed 
basis  and  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  police  the  world.  We  will  help 
others  achieve  their  legitimate  objec- 
tives but  not  relieve  them  of  their  own 
responsibilities.  We  intend  to  vigorously 
pursue  a  policy  of  reducing  the  danger  of 
a  nuclear  arms  race  if  there  is  adequate 
assurance  of  an  agreement,  the  integrity 
of  which  can  be  insured. 

On  the  domestic  front,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  reform  our  social  institutions  and 
governmental  programs  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
our  people.  And  we  must  never  forget 
that  all  our  efforts,  whether  abroad  or 
at  home,  can  be  for  naught  imless  we 
maintain  a  prosperous  economy  and  re- 
lentlessly curb  inflation. 

With  strong  leadership  and  firmness  of 
purpose  in  the  White  House.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  bright  new  decade  for  the 
people  of  Illinois  and  for  our  Nation. 


POSTAL  REFORM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
closing  days  in  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress,  I  believe  it  is  encumbent 
upon  me  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\ice 
to  advise  the  Senate  of  the  progress  your 
committee  has  made  on  legislation  to  re- 
organize the  Post  Office  Department. 

On  April  3,  1967,  Postmaster  Greneral 
Larry  O'Brien  proposed  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  be  abolished  as  a 
Cabinet  department  and  be  reestablished 
as  a  Government  corporation.  In  1968. 
the  Kappel  Commission,  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  and  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished former  chairman  of  the  board 
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of  American  Telephom^  ii  Telegraph. 
Frederick  R  Kappel.  conducted  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  postal  service  and  is- 
sued a  four-V(jlume  report  endorsing 
Larry  OBnen's  proposal  and  recom- 
mending le«i.slation  for  a  pixstal  corpo- 
ration 

This  year    1969   the  Senate  committee 
deferred  action  on  any  postal  reorganiza- 
tion legislation  until  the  new  administra- 
tion had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
OBr:i;n-Kappel  recommendation    It  was 
not  until  May  28  that  tiie  President  and 
the    Postmaster    General    recommended 
legislation    The  administration  bill  em- 
braced the  O  Brien-Kappel  proposal  for 
a  postal  corporation    In   the  meantime, 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil    Service    had    begun    hearings    on 
postal  reform  earlier  in  the  year    After 
conducting  the  most  exterusive  hearings 
on  postal  policy  that  I  have  ever  Jcnown 
to  be  conducted    Chairman   Dulski  be- 
gan   t^xecutivp    committee    meetings    on 
September  18    and  the  House  committee 
has  been  in  e.xecutive  session  ever  since 
In  our  committee,  at  the  specific  request 
of  the  Po?;tmaster  General,   we  delayed 
any  consideration  of  postal  reorganiza- 
tion  until   the  new   administration   had 
a  chance  to  present  its  own  program  We 
began  our  hearings  on  October   6  and 
they  were  concluded  last  month    In  my 
jud^menr     we    have    conducted    ex"b^p- 
tionally    fine   hearings   on   postal   mtxl- 
ernization    I  think  every  member  of  the 
comm.ittee  has  come  to  understand,  in 
depth,  the  problems  of  the  postal  service 
that  must  be  resolved,  whether  by  estab- 
lishing a  corporation  or  reorganizing  the 
present  Department 

There  has  been  inten.-iive  pressure. 
both  from  within  and  without  tlie  Gov- 
ernment, to  enact  a  corporation  bill 
Some  administration  officials  urged  as 
strongly  as  they  possibly  could  that  the 
recent  Federal  employees"  pay  bill  be 
attached  to  a  corporation  proposal  We 
decided  not  to  do  that 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  hearings.  I 
have  made  every  effort  I  know  how  to 
maintain  a  genuinely  nonpartisan  and 
nonpolitica!  attitude  toward  postal  re- 
form. My  distinguished  and  most  help- 
ful colleague  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle.  Senator  Fong.  has  joined  me 
in  insisting  that  -Ae  be  abo%e  Democratic 
or  Republican  viewpoints  in  coasideiing 
this  le^Mslalion.  and  I  think  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  our  effort.  I  congratulate  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  and  the 
Postmaster  General  and  lus  staff  for  their 
faith  and  good  judgment  in  avoiding 
partisan  politics  on  this  issue. 

One  reason,  the  most  compelling  rea- 
son, that  I  believe  partisan  politics  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  issue,  has  been  my 
desire  to  look  at  the  whole  picture  with 
an  open  mind  and  arrive  at  the  best 
judgment  that  I.  as  a  Senator  and  a 
chairman,  can  reach.  And  so,  as  we  pre- 
pare to  go  home  for  a  few  day.>.  I  want 
to  advise  my  colleagues  here  on  the  floor 
and  those  m  committee,  that  as  early  as 
is  possible,  when  we  come  back  in  Jan- 
uary. I  will  schedule  executive  sessiuns 
in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  begin  a  markup  of  legislation 
to  reorganize  the  Post  Office  Department. 


My  goal,  as  chairman,  will  be  simple  I 
want  a  bill  that  will  do  all  that  we  can 
do  t>o  guarantee  an  ftTectlve.  efficient, 
and  responsive  postal  service  for  the 
American  pubhc  I  want  the  best  answer 
to  every  question  that  we  can  possibly 
gue 

No  legislation  has  reccned  more  care- 
ful scrutiny  by  our  committee  than  pos- 
tal reform  We  have  conductt'd  hearings. 
We  have  listened  to  and  read  tlie  testi- 
mony of  every  witness  wh:)  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  We  have  discussed 
•i  ■■  rM'-er  publicly  and  privately  with 
';.'■  i'  ..s'lnaster  General  and  with  other 
distinguished  public  servants  We  have 
reviewed  the  recommendations  included 
in  the  coiporation  bill  on  financing,  rate 
making  transportation,  parcel  post,  em- 
ployee-management relations  and  basic 
administration 

There  are  serious  questions  m  my  mind 
on  each  and  every  one  of  these  vitally  im- 
portant is.^ues  Those  questions  can  be 
answered,  and  the  very  important 
economic  and  social  problems  involved  m 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the  oldest 
agencv  m  our  Federal  Government  can  be 
resolved.  But  the  paramount  issue  is  the 
control  which  the  people  must  exercise 
over  their  Government 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  in  the  national 
interest  to  separate  the  people  farther 
from  the  Post  Office  a.s  an  agency  of  their 
Government,  than  the  distance  that 
presently  exists. 

In  the  last  analysis,  if  the  people  do  not 
like  the  m«»l  service,  if  they  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  distance  of  a  rural  route 
or  the  shutting  down  of  window  service 
on  Saturday,  there  is  one  --ure-fire  action 
that  they  can  take,  and  ever>-  man  in  this 
Chamber  knows  that  the  ballot  box  is  not 
only  an  effective  means  of  expression,  but 
IS  the  whole  basis  of  American  democ- 
racy It  would  be  easy  to  embrace  the 
adminutralion  proposal  It  would  avoid 
weeks  or  months  of  wre.slling  with  these 
problems.  It  would  probably  be  popular; 
because  many  citizens  have  not  listened 
to  expert  te^timr'ny  on  postal  problems. 
The  public  muiht  think  that  .something 
different  is  something  better  But  in  my 
judgment,  a  Federal  agency  which  serves 
every  humlet.  village,  and  city:  which 
maintains  more  than  32.000  post  offices, 
which  operates  30.000  rural  routes:  which 
contracts  for  more  than  22.000  substa- 
tions and  star  routes,  and  winch  is.  in 
truth,  the  only  nationwide  service  the 
Government  ptrtorms.  is  too  important 
and  too  personal  to  be  divorced  Iroin 
direct  and  continuing  control  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  tlie  American 
people.  We  are  a  board  ot  directors  that 
our  constituents  can   throw  out 

The  beauty  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal, of  course,  is  that  we  could  enact 
It  and  let  it  go  its  way  without  direct  and 
continuing  congressional  responsiblity  for 
the  results  it  achieves.  We.  Iiere  in  this 
Chamber  could  always  excuse  its  failure 
blaming  a  'faceless  bureaucracy  "  I  per- 
sonally vote  against  thai  easv  alternative 
Instead,  and  I  want  to  make  this  as  clear 
as  I  can  to  my  roUeagues  and  to  others 
who  are  interested  m  postal  reorganiza- 
tion Your  runimittec  will  re.solve  these 
problems  No  '  pai  kaue  submitted'  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  answer    No    "gentiemen's 


agreement  "  from  outside  the  committee 
will  be  the  bill  that  we  recommend.  It  all 
boils  down  to  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  that— 

All  legl^latlve  Hi.Aers  tierelu  gramecJ  shall 
b*  vested  m  li  Congress  of  the  Unlle<l  States, 
•Ahtch  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
'if    Representatives 

My  oath,  and  my  colleagues"  oaths  re- 
quire that  we  uphold  that  democratic, 
historic,   and  constitutional   principle. 

The  committee  will  write  the  bill, 

I  pledge  my  best  efforts  in  the  coming 
months  to  achieve  the  tioal  of  the  very 
best  postal  service  we  can  devise.  I  pledge 
to  the  employees  of  our  postal  service  the 
best  job  opportunity  and  the  most  worth- 
while career  that  a  ptistal  service  can 
po.sslbly  offer  I  don't  mean  just  glittcr- 
in.;  generalities  I  mean  pay,  work  sched- 
ules, advancement  and  recognition  for 
dedicated  career  service  and  for  a  very 
positive  progroisive  program  of  effective 
voices  for  the  employees  in  the  decisions 
that  management  makes  regarding  all 
aspects  of  the  postal  .service.  I  pledge 
that  we  will  get  the  job  d(  ne  if  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  done  as  soon  as  [xissible,  but 
only  after  the  best  wisdom  we  know  how- 
to  apply  shall  have  been  applied. 

I  reject  the  argument  that  the  execu- 
tive leadership  of  our  Government  or  the 
Congress  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  Post 
Office  or  any  other  problem.  Like  any 
other  problem,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
machinery,  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
•.ve  want  to  do  it. 

My  decision  is  not  based  on  my  faith 
or  lack  of  faith  in  any  individual  or  any 
circumstances  surrounding  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  today  My  decision  is 
based  on  mv  laith  in  the  principle  and 
my  commitment  to  the  republican  form 
of  government  in  this  country,  I  know  we 
can  accomplish  what  we  want  to  in  the 
Post  Office  just  as  we  can  accomplish 
what  we  want  to  in  resolving  any  of  the 
other  problems  tliat  exist  in  America  to- 
day In  the  long  run.  history  will  prob- 
ably record  little  of  the  postal  reorgani- 
zation problems  of  the  late  1960's:  but 
also  111  the  long  run,  how  we  resolve  this 
problem— whether  we  adhere  to  the 
tried-and-proven  democratic  procedures 
that  are  the  basis  of  American  democ- 
racy— will  prove  the  mettle  of  tiiose  re- 
sponsible m  this  Chambir.  in  the  Post 
Office  and  in  the  White  House  itself. 


RPTPORT    OF    ADVISORY    PANEL 
A(  GAINST    ARMED    VIOLENCE 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr,  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  I  asked  13  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished experts  on  law  enforcement 
in  the  National  Capital  to  advise  me.  as 
chairman  ol  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  to  how  \^e  can  best 
combat  the  increasing  violence  m  the 
Washm  'ton  area.  1  asked  the.se  experts, 
who  included  U  S,  Attorney  Tom  F'lan- 
nery:  Deputy  Chief  of  Police  Tihnon 
O'Bryant;  executive  director  of  the  In- 
ternational A.ssociation  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  Quinn  Tamm:  and  other  law  en- 
forcement authouties  of  como.irable 
stature,  to  .serve  on  the  Advisory  Panel 
Against  .Armed  Violence  I  was  creatin'4. 

The  re{>ort  of  that  Advisory  Panel 
.Against   .Armed  Violence  was  presented 
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to  me  December  3.  That  report  contains 
a  comprehensive  scries  of  well  thought 
out.  practical  solutions  to  the  armed 
violence  crisis  in  the  National  Capital 
area. 

The  panel's  report  underscores  the 
accelerating  rate  of  armed  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  makes  clear  that 
the  criminal  jiustice  system  has  failed 
dismally  to  meet  the  challenge  of  that 
crisis. 

The  report  points  out  that  police 
clearance  rates  for  armed  robberies  are 
at  near  record  lows;  that  the  court 
process  is  so  bogged  down  that  dangerous 
criminals  are  free  on  bond,  often  for  a 
year  or  more,  awaiting  trial:  that  the 
correctional  system  as  it  exists  today  is 
more  likely  to  generate  crime  than  re- 
duce it:  that  this  city's  handling  of 
juvenile  crime  has.  if  anything,  contrib- 
uted to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
armed  crime  committed  by  juveniles. 

Tliis  frightening  situation  affects  the 
suburban  communities  of  Maryland  and 
"Virginia  as  well  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Many  suburbanites,  for  example, 
own  or  work  in  businesses  in  Washing- 
ton that  are  constantly  victimized  in 
armed  crimes.  Suburbanites,  like  Wash- 
ington residents,  are  forced  to  pay 
higher  prices  because  of  the  incredible 
toll  taken  by  armed  criminals,  not  only 
in  the  District,  but  in  the  suburban  coun- 
ties as  well.  Narcotics  flowing  freely  out 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  supply  the 
Mai-yland  and  Virginia  suburbs.  A  recent 
survey  by  the  Council  of  Governments 
indicates  that  nearly  two  out  of  three 
suburban  residents  never  come  into  their 
National  Capital.  Fear  of  crime  is  a 
major  reason  for  their  reluctance. 

When  I  appointed  the  Advisory  Panel 
Against  Amied  Violence.  I  pledged  that, 
as  chairman  of  the  District  Committee, 
I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  see  to  it 
that  the  panel's  recommendations  were 
expeditiously  implemented.  I  vowed  at 
that  time  not  to  allow  this  panel's  report 
to  gather  dust  on  the  shelves  of  unre- 
sponsive public  officials. 

I  am  pleased  that  some  progress 
toward  the  implementation  of  this  re- 
port has  already  been  made.  The  Senate 
has  already  passed  legislation  that 
would  implement  some  of  the  panel's 
recommendations.  Yesterday  the  District 
Committee  ordered  reported  a  juvenile 
proceduies  bill  that  incorporates  some 
of  the  most  significant  recommendations. 

Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  has  acted 
expeditiously  to  begin  implementation  of 
recommendations  that  concern  the 
Metrojx)litan  Police  Department. 

But  I  am  not  content  with  the  fact 
that  progress  is  being  made  to  implement 
some  of  the  panel's  recommendations.  To 
expedite  the  implementation  of  the  other 
recommendations  of  this  report,  I  have 
asked  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  incorporate  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisoi-y  Panel  Against 
Armed  Violence  into  the  President's 
crime  program  for  the  National  Capital. 

In  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  I  told  him  that  the 
urgent  need  for  many  of  the  reforms 
recommended  by  the  iianel  was  pointed 
out  at  the  recent  White  House  meeting 
with  congressional  leaders  on  crime  in 
the  Washington  area. 


I  further  emphasized  that  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  panel's  recommendations 
into  the  President's  crime  program  for 
the  National  Capital  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  likelihood  of  their  being 
implemented. 

I  have  also  sent  copies  of  the  panel's 
report  to  Mayor  Walter  Washington, 
Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson.  Chief  Judge 
Edward  M.  Curran  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  and  Chief  Judge  Morris  Miller  of 
the  juvenile  court. 

I  have  asked  each  of  them  to  act  ex- 
peditiously to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report. 

I  believe  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Panel  Against  Armed  Violence  is  a  well- 
written,  concise  document  that  offers 
sound  solutions  to  the  armed  violence 
crisis  in  the  National  Capital.  I  commend 
it  for  study  by  all  those  interested  in  a 
reduction  of  armed  violence  here.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Report  of 
the  Advisory  Panel  Against  Armed  Vio- 
lence be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report  op  the  Advisory  Panel  Ag.mnst 
Ahmed  Violence,  December  1969 

On  September  23.  1969.  U.S.  Senator  Joseph 
D.  Tydlngs  asked  13  leading  Washington  citi- 
zens to  participate  In  an  Advisory  Panel 
Against  Armed  Violence  to  advise  hun,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  the  steps  the  gov- 
ernment can  take  to  reduce  the  number  of 
armed  crimes  t>eing  committed  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  The  following  is  the  report  of  that ' 
panel. 

Chairman:  Honorable  Alfred  Burka.  Judge, 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions. 

Members : 

Frederick  H.  Evans,  P.ist  President  of  the 
Washington  Bar  Association 

William,  T.  Finley,  Jr.,  Former  Assistant 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Thomas  A.  Flannery.  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Herbert  J.  Miller,  Jr  .  Chairman.  1966  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Paul  Miller,  Dean,  Howard  University 
School  of  Law. 

Luke  Moore,  Former  Chief  Marshal  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.  Carl  Moultrie,  Past  President.  NAACP. 
District  of  Columbia  Chapter. 

Tllmon  O'Bryant,  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

William  E.  Rollow,  Secretary  and  General 
Counsel,  National  Capital  Area  Council  of 
Sportsmen,  and  President.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Skeet  Shooting  Association 

James  C.  Slaughter,  Director  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission. 

Quinn  Tamm,  Executive  Director,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Joseph  P.  Yeldell,  Member,  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council. 

introduction 

Armed  crime  is  on  the  rampage  in  the 
National  Capital. 

Today,  Washington  ranks  behind  only  four 
of  the  nation's  five  largest  cities — New  York, 
Chicago,  Lios  Angeles,  and  Detroit — in  the 
number  of  robberies  on  its  streets. 

National'y,  according  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence,  about  one  third  of  all  robberies 
Involve  assailants  armed  with  guns.  In  the 
National  Capital,  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1969.  according  to  police  statistics,  52.9 "> 
of  all  robberies  were  committed  with  guns. 


lu  examining  the  armed  crime  problem,  the 
Panel  studied  the  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  found  that  if  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  had 
been  implemented  rather  than  ignored,  the 
armed  crime  problem  here  today  may  not 
have  reached  the  proportions  it  has. 

The  Panel  found  that  the  problem  of  armed 
crimes  and  crimes  of  violence  is  considerably 
more  severe  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
DC.  Crime  Commission.  That  Commission 
reported,  for  instance,  that  m  1966,  50'-  of 
all  murders.  22.7',  of  all  aggravated  assaults, 
and  29.9  of  all  robberies  were  committed 
with  hand  guns.  During  the  first  lialf  of 
this  year,  68.4':  of  all  murders,  68.2'  of  all 
aggravated  assaults,  and  50,3';  of  all  rob- 
beries were  committed  with  the  same 
weapons.  In  actual  numbers,  there  were  more 
murders  and  aggravated  assaults  and  more 
than  twice  as  many  robberies  committed 
with  hand  guns  during  the  first  lialf  of  1969 
than  during  all  ol  1966, 

Tlie  consequences  of  this  increased  armed 
crime  on  the  Washington  business  commu- 
nity has  been  devastating.  Shoppers  are 
afraid  to  come  downtown.  Businesses  are 
closing.  And.  as  a  result  of  both,  the  city  loses 
needed  tax  revenue. 

Indeed,  the  Panel  found  a  very  bleak  pic- 
ture of  the  armed  crime  crisis.  It  found 
police  clearance  rates  for  armed  robberies  at 
near  record  lows.  It  found  the  court  dockets 
so  jammed  up  that  dangerous  criminals  are 
free  on  bond  and  committing  armed  crimes — 
often  for  up  to  a  year  while  awaiting  their 
trials.  The  Panel  found  that  the  prisons,  as 
they  presently  operate,  more  often  generate 
than  prevent  offenders'  recidivism.  It  found 
the  juvenile  criminal  justice  system  an 
abomination  of  justice  that  has  contributec 
to  an  increase,  if  anything,  in  juvenile  crime. 

This  Panel  has  recommended  ways  to 
change  these  intolerable  situations  and  to 
better  protect  the  public  from  armed  crimes 
and  crimes  of  violence.  It  urges  that  all 
of  its  recommendations  be  expeditiously 
implemented. 

effective  law  enforcement 

Effective  law  enforcement  is  essential  if 
armed  crime  and  crimes  of  violence  are  to 
be  reduced  in  the  National  Capital. 

The  greatest  deterrent  to  street  crimes 
and  crimes  of  violence  is  the  fear  of  getting 
caught.  Long  prison  terms,  for  example,  cease 
to  bs  a  deterrent  to  committing  serious 
crimes  if  it  is  unlikely  that  the  criminal 
will  ever  be  caught  and  liave  to  go  to 
prison 

Unfortunately,  a  fear  of  getting  caught 
provides  little  deterrent  to  criminals  in  the 
National  Capital.  Criminals  committing 
armed  robbery — the  most  prevalent  armed 
crime — stand  a  much  better  chance  of 
getting  away  than  they  do  of  getting  caught. 

Police  statistics  reveal  that  during  fiscal 
1968.  only  24.7-^  of  the  serious  crimes  in  the 
National  Capital  were  solved.  Tliat  was  a 
record  low.  During  the  first  10  months  of 
calendar  year  1969,  police  have  reported 
solving  slightly  more  than  1,000  of  the  more 
than  5.500  robberies  that  have  occurred  here. 
That's  a  clearance  rate  of  only  18'~-.  even 
lower  than  the  30.3 '^■.  clearance  rate  for 
robbery  during  Fiscal  1968. 

In  recent  months.  It  has  become  even  lees 
risky  to  commit  an  armed  robbery.  During 
the  months  of  July,  September,  and  October 
of  this  year,  police  solved  only  184  of  3,329 
reported  robberies,  a  clearance  rate  of  little 
better  than  five  percent. 

As  slight  as  the  chances  of  a  robbery  sus- 
pect being  arrested  are,  the  chances  of  his 
being  convicted  are  even  slimmer.  During 
the  five-year  period  between  Fiscal  1964  and 
Fiscal  1968,  only  910  suspects  were  convicted 
of  robbery  in  U.S.  District  Coxirt.  the  felony 
court  here.  This  ao*;s  not  Include  persons 
convicted  of  lesser  offenses  growing  out  of 
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Ihe  original  charge  of  robbery  Phafs  scarcely 
higher  ih*n  '.he  nuniC>er  ot  rubberles  com- 
muted in  an  average  month 

One  ractor  that  raises  the  odd*  that  <i 
crlmlnaJ  will  be  caught  is  the  presence  of 
a  police  officer  on  the  street  A  criminal  la 
less  hkely  to  commit  a  crime  if  he  sees  .m 
jfflcer  walking  a  beat  nearby  than  he  !s  If 
he  believes  no  police  are  close  enough  to  stop 
him 

Recently,  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment conducted  an  experiment  which 
proved  the  value  'if  the  officer  nn  fcmt  patrol 
An  entire  ifraduatuin  i-laa«  nf  rernilt  .>fflc-ers 
was  sent  as  footmen  to  the  moet  crlme-rldden 
area  of  the  City  '.o  supplement  that  precinct's 
patrol  Within  clays  the  i:rlme  rale  dropped 
more  than  70  ;  and  remained  at  a  low  figure 
during  -he  term  of  -he  experiment 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  when  addi- 
tional officers  were  placed  jn  the  street  =ia  a 
resMlt  of  an  ivertlme  authurl/atlon  during 
•wo  periods  earlier  this  year,  crimes  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  decreased  This  Panel 
reeI^i  that  i:  is  :iece>.sary  that  '  hese  addltii.nal 
patrolmen  be  kept  on  the  .streets  ,ind  that 
money  shou;d  be  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose It  endorses  the  decision  nf  Police  Chief 
Jerry  Wilson  to  relnstttute  these  patrols. 

Overtime  patrols  .should  no  longer  be  nec- 
■*ssarv  h  wever  when  the  police  department 
reaches  its  present  authorized  strength  Cur- 
rently the  department  ;s  !00  men  short  of 
that  authorized  strength  Tlio.se  300  new  of- 
.Icers  should  be  a^^iigned  'o  street  patrol 

Furthermore,  the  Panel  believes  that  the 
MetropoIltsLu  Police  Department  should  im- 
mediately reevaluate  Its  manpower  allo- 
cations Par  t.x)  many  pullce  officers  tre 
spending  -heir  in-duty  time  doing  clerical 
and  administrative  work  off  the  s'reet  instead 
>f  patrolling  -he  street  During  one  period, 
the  department  reported  that  Just  half  of  the 
department  s  man  work  davs  were  -.pent  pa- 
trolling  uid  ;nvesLlgatlnK    'h  the  street 

Nearly  40  ":  of  its  man  work  days  during 
that  same  period  were  spent  doing  admlnis- 
tmtlve.  clerical  seml-.lerlca:  .r  'echnlcal 
'asks  inside  buildings  and  ofT  the  street  The 
Panel  believes  that  civilian  workers  should 
be  hired  to  perform  all  of  the  administrative 
and  clerical  tasks  'hat  do  not  have  to  be 
performed  by  police  The  police  officers  could 
then  be  freed  for  additional  patrolling  and 
investigation 

Another  way  the  department  could  reduce 
its  police  clerical  force  and  free  more  officers 
for   street    work    is    'o    proceed    immediately 
with  the  actual  consolidation    .f  its   14  pre- 
cincts into  su  districts  as  recommended  by 
'he    International    Association    of   Chiefs    of 
Police     If    consolidation    took    place,    p'>llce 
would  onlv  have  'o  man  six  stations  ins-ead 
of  14    The  additional  officers  could  be  placed 
back  on  the  streets   Although  the  City  Coun- 
cil   has   consolidated    precincts   into   six   dls- 
'rlcts.  facilities  are  not  available  and  police 
are  still  operating  from  14  precinct  buildings 
They  will  continue  ;o   jperate  m  the.se  build- 
ings until  such  Mme  as  the  new  facilities  are 
available   This  Panel  believes  that  the  facili- 
ties should   be  provided  on   a  priority  basis 
Even  with  the  hiring  civilian  perst.niel  and 
p<->llce  consolidation,  'he  Panel  feels  nn  iuldl- 
'lonal    1  iXX)    men    should    be    added    to    the 
police   department    as   recommended    by   the 
Presideii'     Because  of   the   manv   ceremonial 
and   n(>n-law  enforcement    duties   police   are 
called  upon  'o  perform  In  the  National  Capi- 
tal   It   IS  the  opinion  of  the  Panel   -hat   the 
present   authorized   strength   of   the   depart- 
ment musi   be  increased  If  police  are  to  pro- 
vide sufficient   protection    for   the   public 

In  addition  the  strength  of  the  Detective 
Bureau  is  being  sapped  of  experienced  officers 
because  recently  promrjced  detectives  are 
•ransferred  to  uniform  details  ;n  accordance 
with  the  departmen'  s  pr'>gram  to  develop 
ci>mplete  officers  rather  than  specialists 
For  example  of  'he  45  oifirers  presently  as- 
signed  to   the   Homicide   -Squad.    10   are   new 


and  12  have  les.s  than  one  years  experience 
Of  the  remaining  j;t  ll  are  eligible  for  pro- 
motion to  lieutenant  and  sergeant  and  could 
be  transferred  to  unlfomx  work  Frjur  others 
are  unlff>rm  men  assigned  to  that  squad  on 
special  detail  As  a  result,  if  all  the  pro- 
motions go  through  and  the  detailed  officers 
are  returned  to  their  permanent  assignments 
■nly  six  experienced  officers  would  remain  m 
a  m.jKt  imponant  aasignment  The  Narcotics 
.Squad  has  already  suffered  greatly  as  a  result 
of  this  policy 

The  Panel  also  finds  that  the  removal  of 
■  letec'lves  from  the  jireclncta  and  their  con- 
..olldatlon  Into  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Divisions  East  and  West  has  resulted  In  a 
marked  decrea&e  in  :he  effectiveness  of  the 
•letectKe  bureau  When  detectives  were  as- 
signed to  precincts  -here  was  much  more 
oommunlcatlon  and  How  of  Information  be- 
tween the  uniformed  offi.cer  on  the  beat  and 
■tie  plain  clothesmen  Ihe  establishment  of 
TWO  CID  districts  has  not  only  led  to  an 
almost  complete  cessation  of  communica- 
tion between  uniform  men  and  detectives. 
but  has  oreated  an  artificial  barrier  which 
has  resulted  In  the  two  ciD  dlatrlcts  not 
communicating  with  each  other 

The  Panel  reels  that  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Divisions  fiast  and  West  should  be 
abolished  and  the  detectives  returned  to  the 
district  stitlons 

Citizen  participation  and  cooperation  with 
:aw  enforcement  authorities  is  viui  If  armed 
crime  and  crimes  of  violence  are  to  be  re- 
iluced  in  the  National  Capital  Unfortu- 
nately, this  participation  has  been  decreased 
because  many  [>eople  leel  that,  a  criminal 
win  retaliate  against  a  person  who  testifies 
■iiialiist  him 

In  addition  prosecuting  attorneys  Indl- 
ated  that  It  is  often  difficult  to  get  witnesses 
to  appear  In  court  bec,au9e  of  the  financial 
loisses  they  incur  because  they  must  miss 
work  to  make  the  court  appearance  This 
becomes  a  particular  hardship  on  witnesses 
when  cases  are  continued  several  times 

At  present,  witnesses  in  U  S  District  Court 
receive  no  more  than  920  for  each  day  they 
actually  appear  in  court  The  Court  of  Oen- 
t-ral  Sessions  is  paying  witnesses  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  amount  Congress  authorized 
it  to  pay  them  A  witness  testifying  m  the 
General  Sessions  Court  Is  currently  paid  $6 
[wr  appearance,  instead  of  the  t20  authorized 
by  Congress  This  Panel  feels  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  maJie  the  dally  payment  to  witnesses, 
not  to  exceed  a  maximum  of  $60.  equivalent 
to  the  dally  wage  lost  in  ,,rder  to  insure  that 
witnesses  la  serious  crimes  will  appear  With- 
out witnesses.  It  Is  Impossible  to  prosecute 
the  crimes  that  are  terrorizing  this  city 

The  Panel  haa  found  that  the  police  do 
not  receive  the  respect  from  the  community 
that  they  need  to  operate  effectively  In 
Crimea  like  armed  robbery  where  citizen  co- 
operation is  essential,  many  memb«>rs  of  the 
community  attAch  a  stigma  to  -helping 
police  ■■  This  lack  of  citizens'  help  is  reflected 
In  the  low  clearance  rate  for  robbery  To  help 
remedy  this  situation,  thU  Panel  believes  a 
major  campaign,  led  bv  -he  Mavor  should 
be  undertaken  'o  t.rge  the  public  to  coop- 
erate with  the  police. 

In  addition,  the  Panel  believes  that  law 
cnrorcement  would  be  more  effective  In  the 
National  Capital  If  it  were  better  coordinated 
In  1953,  the  Congres-s  created  by  statute  a 
Council  on  I^w  Enforcement  consisting  of 
the  principal  officials  in  the  criminal  JusUce 
system  That  council  was  supposed  to  coor- 
dinate law  enforcement  efforts  here  and 
make  yearly  rrports  to  the  Congress  That 
council  has  been  inactive  for  several  ve.irs 
This  Panel  recommends  that  It  be  immedi- 
ately actuated,  with  .\pproprlate  staff 

In  order  t^j  Improve  the  effectivenens  of  the 
law  enforcement  effort  here,  this  Panel 
reconunends 
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1  The  police  department  should  Immedi- 
ately survey  lu  offlcera  to  determine  how 
many  of  i'^  officers  are  performing  adminis- 
trative and  non-police  functions.  Civilians 
should  be  hired  to  replace  officers  not  doing 
police  work  so  that  more  police  can  be  freed 
for  w^^rk  on  the  street 

-'  The  police  department  should  bolster 
Its  effort  to  reach  its  present  authorized 
strength  In  addition,  the  President's  request 
for  the  authorization  of  another  1. 000  police- 
men should  be  granted. 

3  Facilities  should  be  provided  immedi- 
ately so  that  actual  police  consolidation,  as 
recommended  by  the  International  Associa- 
tlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  can  be  effected. 

4  An  intensive,  long-term  program.  led 
by  the  Mayor,  should  be  undertaken  U)  urge 
the  public  to  cooperate  with  the  police  de- 
partment The  Mayor  should  uOllze  noted 
sports  and  entertainment  personalities  as 
well  as  respected  conxmunlty  groups  In  this 
effo<rt 

i  Until  the  police  department  reaches  au- 
thorized strength,  overtime  patrols  should  be 
authorized    for   high  crime  areas. 

6.  Tli«  Criminal  InveetlgaUon  Divisions 
East  ,ind  West  should  be  abolished  and  the 
detectives  returned  to  the  conoolidated  dis- 
trict stauons, 

7  Witnesses  appearing  In  serious  criminal 
cases  should  be  paid  the  money  they  lose 
by  missing  work  to  appear  lu  court,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $50  a  day 

8  The  Council  on  Law  Enforcement  should 
be  reactivated  and  supplied  with  appropriate 
staff  In  an  effort  to  better  coordinate  law 
enforcement  efforts 

JrVINILES 

A  significant  and  ever-increasing  number  of 
armed  crimes  In  the  National  Capital  Is  com- 
mitted by  Juveniles, 

During  fiscal  year  1968.  nearly  40'^  of  the 
serious  crime  In  Washington  was  committed 
by  youngsters  under  18  years  of  age.  And 
Juvenile  crime  Increased  In  fiscal  year  1969 
by  29  4%  over  flscal  year  1968. 

Speclflcally,  during  flscal  year  19W,  Juve- 
niles were  arrested  in  connection  with  29 
homocldes — five  more  than  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  304  armed  robberies — 121  more  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  230  aggravated  assaults — 
eight  more  than  In  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  all.  Juveniles  were  arrested  443  times 
for  crimes  involving  a  gun.  100  times  for 
crimes  involving  a  knife,  and  119  times  for 
crimes  Involving  unknown  weapons.  Accord- 
ing to  PoUce  Chief  Jerry  Wilson,  JuvenUes 
commit  45"^:  of  the  armed  robberies  here. 

Because  such  a  large  percentage  of  the 
serious  crime  in  the  National  Capital  Is  com- 
mitted by  Juveniles,  armed  violence  cannot 
be  substantially  reduced  until  the  number 
of  armed  crimes  committed  by  Juveniles  Is 
sharply  curtailed 

At  present.  JuvenUes  are  handled  under  a 
separate  criminal  Justice  procedure.  All  seri- 
ous crimes  committed  by  them  go  through 
the  Youth  Division  of'  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  and  the  Juvenile  Court 
Juveniles  detained  pending  trial  or  sentenced 
for  a  crime  are  committed  to  Institutions  op- 
erated by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
In  rare  Instances,  a  Juvenile  offender  can 
be  waived  by  the  Juvenile  Court  Into  an 
adult  court  As  a  practical  matter,  few  Juve- 
niles are  waived — only  10  last  year. 

The  way  the  criminal  Justice  system  oper- 
ates at  present  is  an  abomination  of  Justice 
and.  undoubtedly,  a  significant  contributor  to 
armed  crime  The  Juvenile  Court  proceeds 
.s..>  slowly  m  adjudicating  its  cases  that  Juve- 
niles often  feel  that  it  is  '.safe"  to  commit  a 
crime,  sinct  It  Is  often  several  months  before 
he  tven  sees  a  Judge 

In  his  appearance  this  July  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  'he  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Chief  Judge  Morris  Miller  testified  that 
there  were  400  cases  on  the  Juvenile  Court 
docket  for  nine  months  or  longer  that  had 
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not  even  come  before  the  court  for  an  initial 
hearing.  This  Panel  finds  that  situation  in- 
excusable and  intolerable 

The  court  process  Itself  Is  an  accumula- 
tion of  delays.  When  a  Juvenile  Is  arrested, 
ho  Is  taken  to  the  Youth  Aid  Division  of  the 
Police  Department.  After  discussing  the  case 
with  his  parents,  the  police  make  the  Initial 
decision  of  whether  or  not  the  Juvenile 
should  be  detained.  If  he  is  detained,  he  Is 
taken  to  the  Receiving  Home  where  he  re- 
mains until  he  Is  brought  before  the  Court 
for  a  detention  hearing 

The  greatest  delays  involve  the  Juveniles 
who  the  police  decide  not  to  detain.  The 
police  take  Juveniles  they  decide  to  release  to 
the  Intake  office  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

It  then  takes  from  four  to  eight  weeks  for 
the  Juvenile  to  be  processed  by  the  Court's 
Intake  office  After  that  processing,  the  case 
Is  snnt  to  the  Corporation  Counsel's  office  for 
the  petition  charging  him  to  be  written  It 
then  takes  an  additional  six  to  seven  weeks 
for  the  Court  clerk's  office  to  type  the 
petition 

After  the  petition  Is  t\Tied.  the  Juvenile  Is 
flnallv  scheduled  for  his  initial  hearing — 
his  first  appearance  before  a  Judge.  Actually 
getting  that  hearing  usually  takes  another 
three  or  four  months  At  that  Initial  heanng. 
the  judge  sets  the  date  for  the  trial.  If  the 
case  Is  xn  po  to  a  Jury.  It  will  be  another  11 
months  heiore  It  Is  heard  If  It  Is  to  be  tried 
without  a  Jury,  it  will  be  tried  within  six 
to  nine  months. 

In  cases  where  the  Juvenile  Is  detained  at 
the  Recelvlne  Home,  the  delay  In  seeing  a 
Judge  Is  not  as  great.  But  detained  Juveniles 
often  face  long  delays  in  the  adjudication  of 
their  cases  Within  a  few  days  of  his  ar- 
rest, the  Juvenile  will  go  before  a  Jtidge  for 
a  detention  hearing.  He  is  then  likely  to 
remain  In  the  Receiving  Home — supp)OEedly 
a  short-term  detention  facility — for  sev- 
eral  months  before  his  c\se  Is  adjudicated. 

Those  luveniles  not  detained  Initially  can 
be  ordered  detplned  by  the  Judge  after  their 
Initial  hearing  That  means  that  dangerous 
criminals  who  need  to  be  detained  mav  re- 
main at  large  for  several  months  because 
of  the  delay  in  bringing  them  to  their  ini- 
tial hearing.  As  of  October  20.  1969.  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  Juveniles  in  detention 
have  been  there  over  2  months. 

The  Juvenile  Court  is  so  slow  in  process- 
ing cases  of  armed  crimes  that  13  of  the  20 
homicide  cases  brought  before  that  court 
during  flscal  year  1969  are  still  pending. 
Also  pending  are  86  of  the  186  armed  rob- 
bery cases  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court 
in  flscal  year  1969.  and  84  of  the  166  ag- 
gravated assault  cases  brought  before  It 
during  that  same  period.  TTiat  means  that, 
t.'iklng  Into  account  dismissals  and  cases 
dismissed  without  a  finding,  more  than  half 
of  the  crimes  of  violence  Involving  Juveniles 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  during  flscal  year  1969  were,  by  the 
Court's  own  statistics,  still  pending  in  that 
Court  as  of  October  15.  1969 — three  and 
one  half  months  after  the  flscal  year  ended. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  this  court  proc- 
ess of  repeated  delays  contributes  to  addi- 
tional Juvenile  crime.  Of  the  1.539  Juveniles 
referred  to  the  court  between  July  and  Sep- 
tember 1969,  935  or  61  percent  had  previously 
been  referred  to  that  court.  Of  those  935. 
387  had  been  referred  to  the  Court  four  or 
more  times  before  Most  significantly,  313  of 
those  935 — or  34  percent — were  still  awaiting 
a  disposition  on  their  previous  referral  to 
the  Court  In  other  words.  313  Juveniles 
were  referred  to  the  Court  during  that  3- 
month  period  on  a  delinquency  charge  be- 
fore they  had  been  adjudicated  on  their 
previous  referral  to  the  Court 

There  is  no  reason  that  a  Juvenile  should 
have  to  wait  as  long  as  nine  or  ten  months 
to  get  an  initial  hearing.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, neither  the  public  safety  nor  the 
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rights  of  tha  defendant  to  a  fair  trial  can 
be  protected.  It  1*  the  opinion  of  this  Panel 
that  In  no  case  should  the  time  lag  between 
the  apprehension  of  a  Juvenile  and  bis  Initial 
hearing  be  more  than  48  hours.  It  Is  also 
the  opinion  of  this  Panel  that  If  a  Juvenile 
is  to  be  waived  to  an  adult  court,  the 
Juvenile  Court  must  decide  on  that  waiver 
during  that  initial  hearing. 

The  slow  process  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Is 
not  new.  In  1966,  the  D.C.  Crime  CommlBslon 
made  specific  recommendations  to  speed  up 
the  process.  Those  recommendations  have 
been  Ignored  by  the  Court.  In  fact,  Judge 
Miller  testified  before  the  District  Committee 
that  the  three  Juvenile  Court  Judges  had 
never  met  to  discuss  Implementation  of 
those  recommendations.  The  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  condition  represents  a  shocking 
disregard  of  minimal  Judicial  standards. 

The  Panel  finds  that  the  experience  of  the 
Youth  Aid  Division  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  Is  virtually  totally  ignored 
by  the  Juvenile  Court  and  its  employees. 
The  advice  of  an  officer  Is  never  sought.  A 
typical  example  Is  the  case  of  one  officer 
with  more  than  nine  years'  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  Youth  Aid  Division  who  has 
referred  an  average  of  185  cases  each  year 
to  Juvenile  Court  and  yet  has  not  been 
called  to  testify  nor  been  asked  for  his 
opinion  regarding  detention  or  any  other 
matter  even  a  half  dozen  times  during  that 
decade.  It  is  as  if  the  Court  considers  the 
members  of  the  Youth  Aid  Division  as 
enemies  rather  than  associates.  The  only  way 
a  police  officer  knows  what  disposition  is 
made  regarding  detention  or  trial  is  when 
he  sees  the  Juvenile  on  the  streets  again  and 
asks  him. 

The  Juvenile  Receiving  Home,  the  deten- 
tion facility  for  Juveniles,  is  no  better  off 
today  than  it  was  three  years  ago  when  the 
Crime  Commission  exposed  its  deficiencies. 
The  blame  for  this  situation  must  be  shared 
by  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  Not  only  Is  the  Court 
responsible  for  not  speeding  up  its  trial 
process,  but  it  is  also  responsible  for  not 
revising  the  guidelines  for  pre-trial  deten- 
tion of  Juveniles  as  was  recommended  by 
the  Crime  Commission. 

The  sl^lflcance  of  the  Court's  failure  to 
redraft  the  guidelines  for  pre-trial  detention 
is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  35 '~i  of  the 
juveniles  detained  by  the  police  are  ordered 
released  by  the  Court  at  their  detention. 
That  means  that  more  than  a  third  of  the 
Juveniles  stuffed  Into  an  already  teeming 
facility  need  not  have  been  put  there  at  all 
had  the  Court  issued  precise  guidelines  con- 
cerning who  should  and  who  should  not  be 
detained. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  re- 
sponsible for  failing  to  establish  humane 
living  conditions  for  Juveniles  in  the  Receiv- 
ing Home.  The  Receiving  Home,  for  example, 
constantly  has  several  Juveniles  sleeping  on 
the  floor  and  has  not  gotten  beds  for  them.  In 
this  Panel's  opinion,  the  staff  of  the  Re- 
ceiving Home  is  undertrained  and  under- 
supervised  to  operate  an  adequate  detenHon 
center. 

The  Welfare  Department  Is  also  responsible 
for  dragging  its  feet  In  the  planning  of  the 
new  Receiving  Home  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Crime  Commission.  Tvi-lce  for 
flscal  year  1968  and  also  for  flscal  year  1969. 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  money  for  the 
planning  of  the  new  facility.  The  Welfare 
Dep>artment.  however,  as  of  November  1.  had 
spent  only  $48,856  of  the  $425,000  appropri- 
ated and  was  so  far  behind  in  the  planning 
that  the  requested  construction  funds  for 
flscal  year  1970  were  deletttd  from  the  District 
budget  by  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
conunlttee. 

The  criminal  justice  system  for  Juveniles 
is  so  clogged  up  by  delay  while  many  dan- 
gerous Juveniles  are  roaming  the  streets  and 
the    Juvenll*    Detention    Center    is    over- 


crowded, the  juveiUle  correctional  facilities 
are  only  half  full.  The  capacity  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Center  at  Laurel.  Maryland  is  943  beds. 
Yet.  earlier  this  month,  the  population  at 
that  facility  was  Just  521.  In  other  words. 
the  Judicial  system  Is  breaking  down  before 
the  Juveniles  even  get  to  the  correctional 
institutions. 

The  Panel  has  found  a  serious  deficiency 
in  the  educational  program  for  youngsters 
at  the  Children's  Center.  Under  current  con-?* 
ditions.  a  Juvenile  committed  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Center  does  not  receive  credit  in  the 
D.C.  public  schools  for  the  work  he  does  at 
that  institution.  Three  years  ago,  the  Crime 
Commission  recommended  that  an  accom- 
modation between  the  Welfare  Department 
and  the  public  school  system  be  worked  out 
so  that  a  Juvenile  who  returned  to  the  public 
schools  could  receive  credit  for  the  work  he 
did  at  Laurel.  This  Panel  believes  that  agree- 
ment should  be  worked  out  immediately. 

Another  serious  problem  In  the  handling 
of  Juveniles  1*  caused  by  the  failure  to  have 
clear-cut  guidelines  to  determine  whether 
juveniles  are  delinquent,  dependent,  or 
neglected.  The  Crime  Commission  criticized 
the  Department  of  Welfare  for  mixing  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  children  at  the  same 
institutions.  For  the  most  part,  that  practice 
has  been  stopped,  but  there  are  still  some 
instances  of  dependent  children  being  sent 
to  the  Children's  Center.  Under  the  current 
.system  for  determining  whether  a  Juvenile 
is  dependent  or  delinquent.  Welfare  officials 
complain  that  they  often  are  sent  juveniles 
adjudicated  dependent  by  the  Court  who  are. 
in  fact,  delinquent. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  about  maximum  co- 
ordination for  the  exchange  of  views  and  the 
■solution  of  common  problems  among  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  the  astencips  concerned 
with  Juvenile  offenders,  this  Panel  believes 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  Immediately  a 
Juvenile  Law  Enforcement  Coi-ncll  consist- 
ing of  all  the  Juvenile  judges,  the  head  of 
the  Youth  Aid  Divtsion  of  the  Police,  the 
Chief  Probation  Officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
the  Director  of  Public  Welfare,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  member 
of  the  DC.  City  Council,  and  a  representative 
of  the  Corporation  Counsel's  office. 

It  is  clear  that  until  the  criminal  justice 
pvstem  for  luveniles  Is  made  more  efficient. 
It  Is  unllkelv  that  there  will  be  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  number  of  armed  crimes 
committed  by  juveniles. 

While  this  Panel  endorses  the  concept  of 
the  Family  Court  as  In  the  Senate-passed 
court  reorganization  bill,  it  feels  p'ronelv 
that  the  Juvenile  Court  cannot  wait  until 
House  action  on  that  bill  or  Congressional 
action  on  the  Juvenile  Code  Bill  takes  place 
to  begin  reforming  itself.  TTie  reforms  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  must  begin  Immediatelv 

To  make  the  criminal  justice  system  for 
Juvenilas  more  effective,  this  Panel  recom- 
mends : 

1.  ITie  Juvenile  Court  must  devote  all  its 
energies  to  reducing  its  current  backlog  and 
speeding  up  its  trial  process  so  that  Juveniles 
arrested  for  serious  crimes  will  not  face  the 
alternatives  of  either  becoming  more  hard- 
ened criminals  during  an  extended  stay  in 
an  Inhumane  detention  facility  or  being 
released  from  custody  to  prey  on  the  citizens 
of  this  area  To  fall  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  accomplish  this  end  would  repre- 
sent a  shocking  disregard  by  the  Court  for 
minimal  Judicial  standards.  Failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Court  to  respond  to  this  recom- 
mendation will  signal  the  necessity  of  Con- 
gressional Intervention. 

2.  The  Juvenile  Court  must  estubllsh  a 
rule  requiring  that  all  Initial  hearings, 
whether  the  juvenile  is  detained  or  released, 
be  held  within  48  hours  of  his  apprehension. 
If  a  Juvenile  Court  Judge  feels  a  Juvenile 
should  be  waived  to  an  adult  court,  he  should 
make   that  decision   at    the   initial   hearing. 
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3.  Th«  Court  miut  redr^t  lu  guidelines  for 
placing  Juveniles  In  pre-trial  detention  Theee 
sidelines  must  injure  that  dangerous  juve- 
niles are  kept  off  the  streeu  but.  at  the 
same  time,  be  sure  that  Juveniles  are  not 
unnecessarily  detained.  The  appropriate 
police  officer  must  be  consulted  regarding 
detention,  and  If  the  Department  requests, 
the  officer  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
testify  The  officer  must  be  notlfled  of  all 
actions  taken  in  the  Juvenile  Court  within 
24  hours  after  such  action. 

4  The  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  must  work  out  new  guide- 
lines for  determining  whether  a  juvenile  Is 
delinquent,  dependent,  or  negle<'ted  Only 
l:i  that  way  can  the  Welfare  Department  be 
sure  that  it  will  not  mix  dependent  and 
delinquent   children 

J  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
must  move  immediately  to  correct  the  In- 
humane conditions  at  the  Juvenile  Recelv- 
l:iK  Home  At  the  same  time  it  must  move  as 
fast  as  possible  to  begin  construction  of 
the  new  Receiving  Home 

y  The  Welfare  Department  should  take 
Immediate  steps  to  reach  in  iccomotlaflon 
with  the  public  schools  so  that  juveniles  can 
receive  public  school  credit  for  work  they 
L -'mplete  at  the  Children's  Center  at  Laurel 

7.  The  concept  of  the  Family  Court  as 
written  In  tfte  Senate-passed  court  reor^inl- 
zitlon  bill  '  "should  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress. 

8.  A  Juvenile  Law  Enforcement  Council 
■should  be  established  Immediately  to  prc- 
\  i<l9  needed  coordination  in  the  criminal 
Justice  system  for  Juveniles  This  Council 
should  consist  of  the  Juvenile  Court  judges. 
'^e  head  of  the  Police  Youth  Aid  Division, 
the  chief  probation  officer  of  'he  Juvenile 
Court,  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education,  i  member  of 
'hi;  City  Council,  and  .i  representative  nf  tr.e 
Corfxjratlon  Counsels  Office 

PRETKIAI,    DrreXTION    .*ND    SPCTBT    PROSECTTTION 

Armed  violence  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  being  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Inadequate 
■  peratlon  of  our  criminal  lustlce  system 

At  present.  Justice  la  neither  =.'k\'.'.  nor  cer- 
tain. Persons  who  are  apprehended  for  crimes 
of  violence  remain  at  liberty  for  eight  months 
t:i  a  year  Many  of  them  commJt  additional 
offenses  with  virtual  impunity  knowing  that 
they  will  again  be  released  on  ball  after  the 
second  or  third  offense,  that  the  offense 
ci>mmltted  on  bail  will  not  be  reached  for 
trial  for  a  year  or  so;  that  the  sentence.  If 
any.  will  probably  be  concurrent:  and  that 
fugitlvlty  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  a 
fairly  secure  status  which  can  postpone  the 
day  of  reckoning  for  many  more  months 

The  net  effect  of  these  circumstances  Is 
tragic.  The  public  Is  victimized  again  and 
again — almost  without  recourse  The  work  of 
the  police  Is  undercut  and  oonrectional  efforts 
are  severely  Impeded. 

Action  13  Imperative  In  the  view  of  this 
panel,  we  cannot  await  long-range  remedies 
We  must  take  steps  which  will  have  Im- 
mediate effect  In  abating  armed  violence 

For  reasons  developed  more  fully  t>elow. 
we  urge: 

Enactment  of  ball  legislation  to  permit 
pretrial  detention  of  certain  defendants  who 
pose  a  danger   to   the  c<3inmunlty; 

Accelerating  the  disposition  of  cases  of 
Hrmed  violence  by  expanding  the  Indiviriual 
calendar  program,  by  prompt  indictment,  by 
decreasing  time  for  mental  exams  and  by 
^j^edler  sentencing  procedures; 

Expedited  appeal  in  cases  of  persons 
charged  with  more  than  one  crime  of 
violence; 

Development  of  better  procedures  to  super- 
vise persons  on  bail  and  to  secure  the  return 
of   persons   who  become   fugitive,    and. 

EInactment  of  court  reorganizaQon  legisla- 
tion together  with  the  proposed  Increases  In 
Judicial  manpower  and  the  creation  of  a 
court  executive. 


Pretrial  dftention 
There  is  no  doubt  that  accused  felons  free 
on  ball  while  awaiting  trial  commit  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  serlo\is  crimes  In  this 
city  Judicial  Council  Committee  studies 
Indicate  that  one  of  every  1 1  defendants 
who  la  indicted  and  released  on  ball  Is  re- 
indicted for  another  felonv  while  awaiting 
r;Hl  The  police  report  that  one  out  of  every 
laree  armed  robbery  svLspects  released  on 
ball  Is  arrested  for  another  offense  before  he 
Ximes  to  trial 

Further  It  appenrs  that  persons  Involved 
in  certain  types  of  crime  have  a  much  higher 
rate  of  recidivism  Speclflcally,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  C<imml<islon  found  that 
persons  charged  with  robbery,  burglary  and 
narcotics  offen.ses  were  more  frequently  In- 
dicted for  .Tddltional  crlmee  on  ball  than 
were  persons  charged  with  other  offenses 
Most  recently  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson 
has  highlighted  the  ball  problem  He  reported 
to  the  President  that  there  are  about  100 
profe8.slonal  hold-up  men  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  ure  repeatedly  released  on 
ball  and  commit  additional  hold-ups  In  his 
view,  legislation  authorizing  pretrial  deten- 
tion of  such  persons  Is  itent  number  one  on 
,iny  list  of  action  to  abate  .'\rmed  violence 
In  f.ict.  he  states  that  If  300  dangerous  crlm- 
in.Us  were  removed  from  the  streets,  we  could 
almost  cure"  the  problem  of  armed  violence 
in  Washington 

However,  under  existing  law.  there  is  vir- 
tually no  wny  to  remove  these  dangerous 
persons  from  the  street  In  anv  less  than  eight 
months  to  a  year  First,  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  of  1966  requires  the  release  on  ball  of  all 
tlefendants  not  Involved  In  capital  crimes 
no  matter  how  dangerous  The  only  factor 
which  the  court  may  consider  In  setting 
bail  Is  the  likelihood  that  the  defendant 
will  tlee  Second  the  court  system  Ls  so  hack- 
le gged  that  crimes  of  violence  cannot  be 
prosecutpcl  promptly.  In  flscal  1968.  It  took 
m  aver/U'e  ..f  nine  months  for  bank  robbery 
cMses  ti)  .onif  to  trial,  an  average  of  eight 
ind  one-half  n.onths  for  robbery  cases  to 
come  to  trial,  an  .iverage  of  nine  and  one- 
half  months  for  aggravated  assault  cases  to 
come  to  trial,  an  average  of  ten  months  for 
fpcond  degree  murder  cases,  and  an  average 
of  fourteen  montlis  for  first  degree  murder 

<..tS€S. 

I.i  \leM  of  thu  Panel,  the  only  Immediate 
recourse  Is  enactment  of  legislation  fo  au- 
•-aorlze  pretrl.U  detention  of  certain  persons 
'.vho  pose  a  serious  danger  to  the  community. 
VJt  endor.-.e  leijlslatlon  which  will  ,iuthorlze 
firetrlal  detention  of  hard  core  dangerous 
c;uiiln.%ls  who  are  aw.iltliig  trial  for  armed 
rimes  Detention  should  be  Impvised  In  c  ises 
■A  here  the  defendant's  record  for  violence 
indicates  hldjh  probability  of  uldltlonal 
crimes  of  violence  If  released  on  ball  Further. 
it  Is  absolutely  essential  that  any  system  of 
pretrial  detentl.  a  Include  all  appropriate 
Constitutional  saleguarOs.  Finally,  detention 
shall  not  exceed  60  days. 

Pretrial  detention  Is  not  a  "cheap"  solu- 
tion to  the  crime  problem  Properly  limited. 
It  u  a  Constitutional,  realistic  approach  to 
our  crime  problem  First,  it  Ukea  cognizance 
of  the  tact  thai  even  if  speedy  trials  are 
provided,  tliere  are  still  [>ersons  who  pose  a 
t-reat  danger  to  ihe  community  If  released 
oa  ball  tjr  any  period  of  time.  Second,  It 
reci>giiizes  ihit  our  prehent  .system  ol  JiisUce 
will  not  be  speeded  up  overnight  New  facili- 
ties, new  Judges,  t-tc  .  will  bo  slov.  In  coming 
In  adJltioii  to  other  personnel,  an  adequate 
public  defender  system  should  be  established 
t.i  m'iurn  adequ  ue  representation  .'or  the 
delcndftnts  Finally,  pretrial  detention  Is  a 
renUslic  way  to  deal  with  repeated  crime  In 
a  system  which  encuuragee  delay.  .Speedy 
frill  efforts  simply  have  limited  c-.Hcacy  in  a 
<y3teni  where  delay  Is  often  the  best  trial 
,  trntegy 

In  sum,   pretrial   detention   offers   an   Im- 


mediate response  to  armed  violence  and  adds 

long-range  rationality  to  our  criminal  Jiwtlce 
system. 

Accelerating  diapoaitioru 
Case  backlogs  and  protracted  lapses  of  time 
between  indictment  and  trial  materially 
lessen  chances  of  conviction  in  cases  of 
a.-med  \lolence  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Witnesses  difiappe*r,  recollections  grow  dim, 
and  'stale"  cases  have  little  Jury  appeal  As 
a  result,  perpetrators  of  armed  violence  may 
be  discharged.  !ree  to  commit  additional 
offcn.ses 

In  recent  years  the  time  between  Indict- 
ment and  disposition  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
h.\s  more  than  doubled  In  FY  1965,  the 
median  time  from  Indictment  to  termlnatl<)n 
was  4  2  months.  In  1969,  It  exceeded  nine 
months 

During  the  same  time,  the  b.icklog  has 
nearly  doubled  At  the  end  of  FY  1965,  the 
number  of  criminal  cases  pending  was  610. 
In  FY  1969.  that  number  was  1714  Further, 
with  37  lncrea.se  In  crime  In  the  first  half 
of  Cilendar  K'69  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tiie  situation  could   become  more  acute. 

In  the  view  of  this  Panel,  total  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Courts  will 
ultimately  afford  prompt  disposition  of  crim- 
inal cases  In  this  connection,  we  endorse 
the  proposal  which  the  Attorney  General 
submitted  to  Congress. 

During  the  next  year,  however,  additional 
measures  must  be  taken  to  achieve  speedy 
pro.secutlon  In  cases  of  armed  violence.  These 
measures  Include: 

Expansion  of  the  Individual  calendar  pro- 
gram  to  include  two  more  Judges. 

Earmarking  cases  of  armed  violence  for  ac- 
celerated   presentation    to   the   Grand   Jury. 
Advancing    cases    of    armed    violence    for 
trial    where    ever   appropriate. 

Decreasing  the  amount  of  time  required 
for  pretrial   mental   examinations. 

Accelerating  the  process  of  presentence  re- 
ports as  well  as  detaining  defendants  con- 
victed of  armed  violence  pending  completion 
of  the  report 

It  Is  admittedly  a  bit  early  to  determine 
the  Impact  of  the  Individual  calendar  on 
b,.rklogs  and  delay-B.  Preliminary  results, 
however,  are  most  encouraging.  The  new 
calendar  sys'em  appears  to  be  Increasing  the 
number   of  case  dispositions  per  Judge. 

Noretheles-s.  we  are  of  the  view  that  two 
more  Judges  should  be  assigned  to  the  In- 
dividual criminal  calendars  to  assure  ade- 
quate decrease  In  the  backlog  and  eliminate 
of  jirotracted  delays.  We  fear  that  eight 
Judges  simply  cannot  guarantee  the  necessary 
result 

SpeclficaUy.  past  experience  Indicates  that 
under  the  central  calendar  system  Judges 
averaged  about  15  criminal  case  dispositions 
per  Judge  per  month.  At  this  rate  eight 
judges  would  only  dispose  of  120  criminal 
cases  per  month — 60  cases  per  month  less 
than  the  180  criminal  indictments  which  are 
usually  returned. 

While  we  have  high  hopes  for  an  Increased 
rate  of  dispositions  under  the  individual 
cilendar.  we  are  not  confident  that  the  rate 
can  Ix  Increased  to  such  an  extent  that  eight 
Judges  can  meet  the  incoming  workload  and 
materially  decrease  the  backlog.  We  there- 
fore recommend  assignment  of  two  addi- 
tional Judges  commencing  In  January. 

Turning  to  our  recommendations  for 
prompt  indictment  and  advancement  for 
trial  of  cases  of  armed  violence,  we  note  that 
these  recommendations  lie  within  the  admin- 
istrative competence  of  the  United  States 
Attorney.  We  urge  the  establishment  of  a 
system  In  his  office  which  will  Identify  the 
repeated  perpetrators  of  crime*  ol  violence 
and  guarantee  appropriate  follow-up. 

We  are  aware  that  past  efforts  to  Identify 
and  deal  specially  with  the  worst  offenders 


have  not  been  successful.  However,  we  are 
of  the  view  that  a  system  which  singles  out 
the  worst  offenders  has  merit  In  terms  of 
crime  control  and  can  be  successful  If  vigor- 
ously pursued  by  all  concerned. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
serious  Impediments  to  speedy  prosecution  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  delay  In  obtaining 
pretrial  mental  examinations.  During  the 
October  call  of  the  calendar  the  United 
States  District  Court  learned  that  171  de- 
fendants were  awaiting  mental  examination. 
Further  It  was  learned  that  the  staff  of  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  waa  Inadequate  to 
handle  the  necessary  examinations. 

Although  there  has  been  some  Increase  In 
staff  assigned  to  these  mental  examinations 
In  recent  months.  It  still  Is  not  adequate. 
The  trial  of  some  defendants  1b  delayed  for 
many  months  while  they  wait  for 
examinations. 

This  Panel  appreciates  the  necessity  for 
mental  examinations  and  the  need  for  thor- 
ough, adequate  examination.  However,  we 
urge  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  to  assign  ade- 
'  uale  personnel  to  this  service  with  a  view 
1}  completing  all  examinations  "within  30 
days  of  the  order  of  the  court.  If  assigning 
personnel  requires  additional  authorization, 
that  authorization  should  be  requested  and 
granted. 

Finally  It  should  be  noted  that  acceleration 
of  case  dispositions  Is  going  to  put  an  In- 
creased burden  on  those  who  prepare  pre- 
sentence reports.  Thus  there  Is  the  possibility 
uf  a  backlog  of  persons  awaiting  sentence. 

Plainly  a  backlog  pending  sentence  could 
be  a.s  dangerous  as  a  backlog  of  persons 
awaiting  trial.  Those  awaiting  sentence  can 
as  easily  commit  additional  crimes  as  those 
awaiting  trial.  Thus  we  urge  action  to  ac- 
celerate preparation  of  pre-sentence  reports 
Including  use  of  photo  copies  of  prior  reports 
with  Informal  updating.  We  also  urge  the 
Oourts  to  utilize  their  authority  to  detain 
convicted  defendants  pending  pre-sentence 
report  and  appeal. 

Expedited  appeals 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  bring  a  case  on  for  trial  promptly. 
The  process  of  acceleration  must  continue 
through  appeal. 

Approximately  90%  of  the  defendants  who 
are  convicted  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  file  appeals.  Although  the  law  permits 
detention  of  these  persons,  many  of  them 
are  released  on  ball  pending  appeal  and,  as 
shown  by  the  1968  Judicial  Council  Commit- 
tee studies,  those  who  are  released  on  ball 
Finding  appeal  have  a  30%  rearrest  rate. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  expedite  the  appeals 
of  defendants  who  are  convicted  of  crimes 
of  armed  violence  and  who  have  more  than 
one  criminal  case  pending. 

Supervision  of  persons  on  bail 
Even  assuming  new  systems  for  pretrial 
detention  and  accelerated  prosecution,  a  large 
number  of  defendants  will  remain  on  the 
street  for  many  months.  These  defendants 
are  persons  who  may  well  be  in  need  of 
supervision  and  rehabilitative  services.  Left 
with  no  supervision  or  guidance,  they  can 
and  do  turn  to  serious  crime. 

For  these  reasons,  this  Panel  concurs  In 
the  recommendations  of  the  Judicial  Council 
Committee  on  Ball  and  endorses  the  Admin- 
istration's legislation  to  expand  the  Ball 
Agency  The  President  correctly  concluded 
that  "Insufficient  service  by  the  Ball  Agency 
Is  one  of  the  contributors  to  crime  by  those 
on  pretrial  release." 

The  Ball  Agency  should  be  able  to  take 
an  active  role  In  preventing  crime  among 
persons  released  on  ball.  It  should  have  ade- 
quate staff  and  resources  to  supervise  persons 
on  ball,  to  aid  In  securing  employment,  to 
arrange  third  party  custodians  and,  if  neces- 
sary,  to  inform   the  court  and  the  United 


States  Attorney  when  a  person  on  ball  falls 
to  comply  with  his  conditions  of  release. 

Our  pretrial  release  system  should  operate 
In  a  manner  which  better  protects  the  public. 
Further  the  pretrial  release  period  should  be 
the  beginning  of  supervision  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  defendants — over  75%  of  whom 
are  ultimately  convicted. 

This  Panel  urges  enactment  of  the  Ball 
Agency  legislation  which  is  now  before  Con- 
gress. We  also  urge  the  Ball  Agency  and  other 
governmental  units  to  Implement  the  many 
administrative  recommendations  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Council  Committee  on  Ball.  All  of  them 
have  crime  control  merit. 

Fugitivity 

During  the  October  review  of  pending 
criminal  cases,  the  United  States  District 
Court  learned  that  221  defendants  were  fugi- 
tives and  could  not  be  brought  to  trial.  These 
221  persons  are  approximately  10-12%  of  all 
persons  awaiting  action  by  the  court. 

The  number  of  additional  crimes  which 
may  be  committed  by  these  defendants  has 
not  been  statistically  measured.  However, 
any  listing  by  police  of  persons  suspected  of 
Involvement  in  hold-ups  always  includes  sev- 
eral fugitives. 

This  Panel  concludee  that  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  locate  all  fugitives  and 
bring  them  before  the  court.  The  United 
States  Marshal  should  give  priority  to  service 
of  bench  warrants  which  are  Issued  for  fugi- 
tives. The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
should  be  brought  In  to  assist  w.hereever 
appropriate. 

The  United  States  Marshal's  office  Is  woe- 
fully understaffed  and  does  not  have  the 
necessary  manp)ow«r  to  devote  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  the  task  of  apprehending 
fugitives.  The  Panel,  therefore,  also  recom- 
mends that  the  United  States  Marshal's  office 
be  expanded  In  accord  with  the  President's 
message  of  January  31.  1969  so  that  it  can 
carry  out  its  responsibility  in  apprehending 
fugitives. 

Court  reorganisation 

Thousands  of  words  have  been  written 
about  the  need  for  a  court  system  which  can 
efficiently,  promptly  and  fairly  administer 
Justice  m  the  District  of  Columbia.  Numer- 
ous groups  have  concluded  that  the  inade- 
quacies of  our  court  system  are  contributing 
to  the  crime  problem  In  this  city. 

The  problems  of  our  court  system  were 
first  highlighted  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Oommlfeslon.  It  found  that  the  divi- 
sion of  criminal  Jurisdiction  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions and  the  United  States  District  Court 
had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  handling  of 
criminal  cases.  Cases  bounced  between 
courts  without  real  regard  for  public  safety. 
There  were  problems  of  allocation  of  Judicial 
resources  and  schedules  for  trial  In  one  court 
conflicted  with  Schedules  In  the  other  court. 
The  Commission  recommended  a  unified 
court  system. 

Since  that  time,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Judicial  CouncU  Committee  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  has  offered  far  reaching 
recommendations  for  reorganization  of  the 
court  system. 

Most  recently,  the  United  States  Senate 
has  acted  on  court  reorganization  proposals 
submitted  to  it  by  the  Administration.  These 
propobals  call  fOT  transfers  of  Jurisdiction 
from  the  United  States  District  Court  to  a 
newly  created  Superior  Court  for  the  District 
of  Colum.t>la.  They  also  provide  for  substan- 
tial increase  In  the  number  of  Judges 
assigned  to  the  newly  created  court. 

This  Panel  has  reviewed  the  evidence  con- 
cerning the  need  for  court  reorganization. 
We  are  persuaded  that  court  reorganization 
is  essential  to  adequate  crime  control  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Only  through  thor- 
oughly reoi-ganized.  efficiently  managed 
courts  can  we  achieve  our  goal  of  swift  and 
certain  Justice.  We  therefore  urge  Congress 


to  enact  the  legislation  which  Is  before  it 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Recommendations 
In  sum,  to  make  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem  more   efficient   In   dealing   with   armed 
violence,  this  Panel  recommends: 

1.  Enactment  of  ball  legislation  to  permit 
pretrial  detention  of  certain  defendants 
whom  the  court  finds  likely  to  commit  addi- 
tional violent  crimes  If  released  oa  ball, 

2.  Accelerating  the  disposition  of  cases  of 
armed  violence  by  expanding  the  Individual 
calendar  program,  by  prompt  indictment,  by 
decreasing  time  for  mental  exams  and  by 
speedier  sentencing  procedures, 

3.  Expedited  appeal  In  cases  of  persons 
charged  with  more  than  one  crime  of  vio- 
lence, 

4.  Development  of  better  procedures  to 
supervise  persons  on  ball  and  to  secure  the 
return  of  persons  who  become  fugitive,  and 

5.  Enactment  of  court  reorganization  leg- 
islation together  with  the  proposed  Increases 
m  Judicial  manpower  and  the  creation  of  a 
court  executive. 

Panel  member  William  T.  Pinley,  Jr.,  be- 
lieves that  the  pretrial  detention  of  a  de- 
fendant, even  if  accompanied  by  necessary 
Constitutional  safeguards,  should  not  ex- 
ceed 30  days,  and  that  by  far  the  more 
desirable  way  to  handle  the  problem  is  to 
lake  every  possible  step  to  ensure  speedy 
trial  of  dangerous  defendants. 

Panel  member  Dean  Paul  Miller  dissented 
from  the  Panel's  recommendation  concern- 
ing pretrial  detention.  His  separate  view  is 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report. 

NAHConcs 

Though  In  the  past  narcotics  addiction  has 
seldom  been  connected  with  armed  crime.  It 
has  become  Increasingly  clear  during  the  past 
two  years  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  drug  abuse  and  the  commission  of 
armed  crimes. 

During  the  Senate  District  Committee's 
hearings  on  narcotics  earlier  this  year,  testi- 
mony of  law  enforcement  officials  revealed 
that  between  half  and  three-quarters  of  the 
seriotis  crime  in  the  Washington  area  Is 
drug-related. 

Subsequently,  a  study  conducted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions revealed  that  45%  of  the  suspects 
booked  Into  D.C.  Jail,  who  submitted  to  a 
urine  test,  over  a  one-month  period  were 
active  narcotics  users. 

A  similar  study  was  conducted  between 
September  8  and  October  5  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  at  the  central  cell 
block.  During  that  period,  1,277  prisoners 
were  processed  through  the  cell  block.  Of 
those,  522  refused  to  be  tested  for  narcotics. 
Of  the  755  tested,  249 — or  31% — proved  to  be 
active  narcotics  users. 

Many  of  those  suspects  whose  use  of  nar- 
cotics was  revealed  by  both  studies  were 
then  released  on  bond  or  personal  recogni- 
zance to  return  to  the  streets  and  to  drug 
addiction  and  crime. 

At  a  recent  White  House  meeting  on  crime 
in  the  National  Capital,  Police  Chief  Jerry 
Wilson  reported  that  an  Increased  number  of 
armed  crimes  were  being  committed  by  nar- 
cotics addicts. 

Chief  Wilson  Indicated  that  many  of  these 
crimes  were  committed  by  narcotics  addicts 
who  were  released  on  ball.  He  said:  "There 
are.  at  this  point,  some  1,600  persons  out  on 
ball  release,  and  our  data  .  .  .  indicates  that 
about  50%  of  these  serious  offenders  are 
probably  narcotics  addicts.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  narcotics  addict  who  formerly 
was  Involved  strictly  in  crimes  against  prop- 
erty has  moved  to  armed  robbery.  There  is  no 
question." 

There  Is  absolutely  no  way  to  reduce  drug- 
related  crime  as  long  as  narcotics  continue  to 
flow  freely  Into  this  area  and  the  National 
Capital  has  no  treatment  programs  for  ad- 
dicts who  commit  crimes. 
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knowing  that  when  he  Is  released  two   three  ^'^^'""     '"  ''"^''  '"  »^-^-''mpllsh   rhat  objec  ^^"'^'^  "'•""   f'^"^"   facllity-<lurlng   1965 

or    Ave    years    hence     he    Is    .ure    to    commit  ^Ive.  this  Pai.el  recommends  7"-«'    recominltted    to    jail    for    committing 

more  serious  and  violent  crimes                                     '    District    ,1   Columbia  laws  against   traf-  ;""''"  crimes  wlthm  three  years  of  their  re- 

Accordlng   to  Chief   Wilson    (at   the   White  nc"!"!?     narcuii,  s     should     be     substantially  ''■•^<'  /"^  !"•»««  of  re-arrest  accelerated  at  the 

Hous-    mee-ingi     there    Is   a   great    need    for  strengthened  in  an  attempt  to  knock  major  ^'^°  '^^  ^"*  second   year  following  release  of 

involunt.irv    treatment     for    narcotics    users  ^'a^^'^tlcs  traffickers  out  of  the  drug  business  Persons     from     the     Institution  '     Moreover. 

pending  trial    He  said       We  need    more  than  ""^   '^*   ''»°«   ""'^    'hose  laws   must   remain  f"''"*?    inmates    who    were    released    directly 

anything    else,    other    'han    ball    reform     to  rtf'<"^le  enough     .)  that  a  Judge  can  penalize  f'""    ^'^f    Institution    without    supervision, 

institute   the   involuntary    hospitalization   of  *  "a^cotlcs  ofTender  in  accordance  with   the  '«     Parole  or  conditional  release,  the  rate  of 

narcotics  users  We  need  to  take  them  off  the  ^""lousneas  of  his  crime    In  other  words,  he  ''^'ai^'s"^   reached   57        Obviously,   such   a 

,treet  "  must  be  able  to  impcwe  a  tougher  sentence  peri"rmance  record   does   not  contribute   to 

Only    m    recent    months    has    'he    District  ""^    *   professional   criminal    who   is   a   major  '^^Lf"' "'"'"";"  ""'  ''""««!  '■''■Ime  'n  the  city. 

Oovernment    recognized    th»    Seriousness    of  "»rcft!c-s  traffic-.er  -ban  a  youthful  drug  ex-  ^^  Panels  study  of  the  DC.  correctional 

us  drug  problems    It  is  essential  that  it  move  P^rimenter  The  penalties  should  also  be  flex-  '■y^^^^    reveals    that    It    lacks    the    essential 

as  rap'llv  as  possible  to  establish  treatment  •'"''*  enough   u,  allow  a  Judge   to  give  a  leas  Resources  and  indeed  the  authority  required 

programs  for  narcotics  addicts   In  doing  that  ^'■'"*  penalty  to  a  trafficker  who  cooperates  f"""  effective   performance   of   Its   vitally   Im- 

It  should  utilize  »nd  cooperate  with  ongoing  *''^  '**  enforcement  authorities  than  to  one  P''^^^  role— that  of  converting  criminal  of- 

prlvate  programs  that  have  proven  effective  *^"  '^'^^  ""^  ^^""^"^  ^  "^^'"'  law-abiding  citizens  in  the 

;n  the  community                                                               ^    District  of  Columbia  law  must  be  revised  fornmunity 

Wha-    IS   urgently    needed   Is   a   system   In  ''■'  '**!""■'  »"  automatic  diagnosis  for  addle-  ''  '*  ^^^  Judgment  of  the  Panel  that,  in 
which  .^11  persons  arrested  for  serious  Crimea  "°'^   "^  '"^^^'  ^"^'P^'   arrested   for   a  serious  "^^^'^  for  '»'*  D  C    Depar'anent  of  Corrections 
and    crimes    of    violence    are    automatically  """*  P""'  ^  ^"'  '^'"«  released  on   ball  or  '"   "^^«^    "■'<    responsibility    and    help    reduce 
dlagnoi.ed    for    drug    addiction     If    they    are  P*"""^'"^*!    recognizance    If   the    suspect   la   an  •l^lent  .  r.mes.   it   must   be  completely  over- 
found  to  be  addicted    they  should  not  be  re-  ^^^'^^    ^«    should    be    placed    m    treatment  l^aiiied    It  must    be   provided   with    massive 
leased     on     ball     or     personal     recognizance  *^"®  awaiting  -rial  of  his  c.ise    Legal  ai'^r-  resources.    m<xlifled     correctional    structure. 
Rather     they    should    be    Immediately    com-  '^^"^es   must   ais(j   be  established   to  allow  a  more  flexible  authority  ui  uuiize  correctional 
mitted  to  treatment  pending  'rial  ]"tlge  to  send  an  atldlct  convicted  of  a  serl-  pr'-><-edures   m  dealing   with   prisoners    Addl- 
When  they  come  to  'rial    this  system  must  """*   '^''""e   to   treatment  or  to  prison,  aa  hla  tionally.  bold  and   Innovative  changes  must 
give   the  judge   the   option   of   proceeding   as  '^^^  requires,  instead  of  only  to  prison  a«  ex-  '^e  instituted  within  the  system  that  radically 
Iti   any   other   criminal   case   and    sentencing  '■"■'"^  '**  "-equires  depart   from   traditional  concepts   and   prac- 
them  to  prison  or  conumtting  'hem  to  'reat-           ^    ^^^   Dlstric   of  Columbia  must   under-  tices  of  rehabilitation  .ind  offender  manage- 
ment f  .r  the  length  of  'he  sentence  he  would  '"■"*    t"'*-'*sive    treatment    programs   for   drug  "^ent   The  department  must  expand  Its  plan- 
have   received   for   the   crime    If    at   the   end  *^^'cts    This  is  the  approach   recommended  "'"«    '^"d    resear  h    activity    and    seek    the 
of  the  treatment  period    however    -he  Judge  ^''    '*^*    Presidents   DC    Crime   Comml.'wlon.  'ooperation    <jf    universities   and    colleges    In 
and  the  doctors  feel  an  addict  is  still  dan-  *"'^'  ""'***  "  '"^  followed,  there  is  little  hope  "-he   city   for  correctional    research    projects, 
geroiis.   the  Judge  must   have   the  power   to  "'  *^*'"  ""wlucing  crime  In  the  National  Capi-  Finally,  if  the  DC    correctional  system  la 
keep    him    in    treatment    until    he   no   longer  '*' '^**  to  l>ecome  .m  effective  instrument  In  reduc- 
poses  a  threat  to  his  community                                     *     ^'    ^^     Oovernment    must    establish  '"S   the  crime   rate   in   the  Nations  Capital. 
Treatment     progranui      however      are     not  '■'"*"»'^*  education  and  preventive  programs  'ts  budget  requests  must   be  given  a   higher 
enougn    on    their   own    -o   end    the    narcotics  '"  "^'^  effort   to  keep  youngsters  from  experl-  priority  by  the  Congress  and  top  city  officials, 
crime    crisis    in    the    Nation*!    Capital    .uea  renting  with  drugs  Resources 
That    IS   especially    true    bee  i use    past    t.-eat-                 roRKECTio.Ns    .^.^,D    ReHAau.iT.*TiON  The    appalling   resources  of   the   DC    cor- 
ment  efforts  have  produced   poor  results    It          There    u   a   definite    relationship    between  rections    system    reveal    deficiencies    at    the 
is    &,*ential    that    law    enforce.menc    cfflclals  'he    failure    of    correctional    institutions    In  threshold     The    District    of    Columbia    Jail 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  stopping  the  flow  the   National  Capital   to  rehabilitate  serious  where  criminal  offenders  are  committed  to 
or    Illegal    narcotics    into    this    region     That  offenders   and    the    increase   in   armed   crime  a* alt  trul  Is  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation's  Capl- 
.means    the    tnrust    of    tne    law    enforcement          The  correctional  system  In  the  District  of  '»'   This  archaic  structure  with  a  capacity  of 
fl^'Ir-"?"*                      against  the  major  traf-  Columbia  has  a  prominent  role  in  the  rrlm-  '"0  '^  currently  reeling  with  an  overcrowded 
sr>,f.lr„        narcotics  who  are  responsiole  for  inai    Justice    pnxess     It    is    the    designated  P-^pulatlon  of   1122.^  As  other  studies  have 

br.nglng    most   of   the   drugs  into    this   area  agency    for    converting    violent    offenders    to 

Until  a  major  narcotics  ring  wa«  cracked  useful,   productive,   law-abiding  citizens    Aa  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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documented,  the  District  of  Columbia  Jail  Is 
wholly  without  the  psychiatric,  psychological, 
social,  counseling  and  correctional  services 
minimally  required  for  the  treatment  of 
Inmates  It  lacks  sufficient  personnel  neces- 
sary for  adequate  security  and  safety  of  the 
community  or  the  inmates.' 

This  structure  needs  to  be  replaced  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  with  a  modern  pre-trial 
detention  and  diagnostic  center  where  all 
male  offenders.  Including  Juveniles,  youth, 
and  adults  awaiting  court  action  may  be  con- 
fined. This  structure  must  be  secure  enough 
to  protect  the  community  and  also  provide 
a  comprehensive  program  in  which  Inmates 
may  undergo  a  complete  diagnostic  study  to 
determine  if  they  suffer  from  physical  and 
psychological  Illnesses.  The  facility  should  be 
fully  staffed  with  highly  trained  correctional 
personnel,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  coun- 
selors and  social  workers  and  other  experts 
necessary  to  diagnose  the  cause  of  and  pro- 
vide treatment  for  antisocial   behavior. 

Even  persons  released  on  bail  should  be 
required,  as  a  condition  of  release,  to  report 
to  the  diagnostic  center  on  an  ■out-patient" 
basis  for  diagnostic  study  and  evaluation 
tests  .Additionally,  the  institution  should  be 
equipped  with  drug  treatment  facilities  for 
treatment  of  offenders  addicted  to  drugs.  For 
.security  purposes  the  facility  should  be 
equipped  with  the  latest  electronic  devices 
for  detecting  escape  attempts,  and  closed 
circuit  television  lor  extensive  surveillance 
of  inmates  activity  and  conduct  It  should 
be  compartmentalized  lo  accommodate  with- 
out co-mingling  Juvenile  offenders,*  young 
adult   offenders   and   adult   offenders. 

The  Women's  Detention  Center  Is  similarly 
deficient  and  overcrowded.'  This  facility  like- 
wise should  be  replaced.  Females  awaiting 
court  action  should  be  sent  to  a  Women's 
Division  of  the  new  pre-trial  detention  and 
diagnostic  center 

There  is  also  need  for  a  modern  facility  for 
convicted  females  reqtiirlng  institutional 
care  This  facility  should  be  equipped  with 
all  the  resources  necessary  for  proper  cor- 
rectional treatment  in  order  to  maximize 
rehabilitative  capability  It  should  be  de- 
signed to  accommodate,  in  addition.  Juvenile 
female  offenders.* 

The  Lorton  complex,  comprising  the  Re- 
formatory and  the  maximum  security  unit 
where  adult  male  felons  are  confined,  reflects 
the  same  deficiencies  as  the  DC.  Jail.  It  Is 
dangerously  overcrowded  with  a  population 
of  1500-  about  200  over  capacity.  Security 
personnel  are  too  few  in  number  and  insuf- 
ficiently trained  Moreover,  the  complex  has 
neither  the  resources  nor  the  programs  to 
even  begin  converting  felons  into  useful  citi- 
zens .Academic  and  vocational  training  Is 
below  the  minimal  level." 

The  prison  Industry,  an  essential  adjunct 
in  •he  rehabilitative  process,  is  out-dated  and 
Inadequately  equipped  to  provide  sufficient 
Job  training  and  meaningful  time  spent  by 
Inmates. 

These  neg.itlve  factors  create  an  atmos- 
phere In  which  rehabilitative  success  Is  vir- 
tually imix>ssible.  The  entire  operation  at 
Ijorton  may  be  characterized  as  a  "warehous- 
ing" of  offenders.  Even  classification  of 
Inmate."  Is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  back- 
ground data  and  other  pertinent  Informa- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  diagnosis,  classifica- 
tion and  treatment  prescribed,  If  any.  for 
rehabilitating  offenders  are  frequently  based 
upon  sketchy  Information  obtained  primarily 
from  inmates.  Obviously,  this  Is  a  weak  reed 
on  which  to  predicate  a  course  of  treatment 
aimed  at  preparing  offenders  for  returning 
to  the  community. 

The  Lorton  facility  either  should  be  re- 
placed, or  Its  physical  plant  completely  ren- 
novated  and  enlarged.  It  should  be  staffed 
with  counselors  (Including  counselors  for 
families  of  inmates),  psychlatrlfits,  psy- 
chologists, and  correctional  specialists  es- 
sential for  applying  the  full  range  of  treat- 


ment and  services  necessary  to  rehabilitate 
the  offenders  to  law-abiding  citizens.  The 
correctional  treatment  prescribed  should  be 
predicated  on  background  data  covering 
childhood  to  adulthood  obtained  and  com- 
piled during  the  offender's  confinement  at 
the  pre-trial  detention  and  diagnostic 
center 

Some  academic  and  vocational  training 
ought  to  be  mandatory  for  all  offenders  dur- 
ing their  confinement  at  the  institution. 
Even  older  offenders,  or  those  with  short 
sentences,  may  benefit  from  this  mandatory 
requirement  If  incentives  are  provided.* 

College  training  opportunities  should  be 
expanded  for  offenders  who  qualify  and  who 
show  such  aptitudes.* 

Prison  industries,  utilizing  the  latest  tech- 
niques, procedures  and  equipment,  and  in 
cooperation  with  private  industry,  would 
provide  meaningful  and  useful  on-the-job 
training  for  inmates.  A  full  schedule  of 
activities,  including  mandatory  academic, 
vocational  and  on-the-job  training  would 
leave  no  time  for  idleness  among  inmates. 
For  diversionary  purposes,  this  program 
should  include  sufficient  recreational  and 
hobby  development. 

Rehabilitative  goals  su -h  as  training,  vo- 
cational skills,  self-motivation,  attitudes,  and 
other  pertinent  goals  sliould  be  established 
for  each  inmate  under  the  direction  of  cor- 
rectional experts.  When,  in  the  judgment  of 
correctional  personnel.  Inmates  have  achieved 
these  goals,  and  further,  when  m  the  judg- 
ment of  these  officials  the  inmates'  release 
from  confinement  will  not  constitute  a 
danger  to  the  community,  the  director  of  cor- 
rections should  be  empowered  to  petition  the 
court  for  reduction  of  the  inmate's  mini- 
mum sentence.  By  this  procedure,  the 
offender  would  become  eligible  not  only  for 
community-based  treatment,  but  also  for 
supervised  parole.'" 

For  security  purposes  the  new  Lorton  fa- 
cility should  be  equipped  with  tlie  moit 
modem  electronic  devices  including  closed 
circuit  television  to  prevent  escapes  and 
provide  adequate  surveillance  of  conduct  and 
activity    of   confined    offenders. 

Misdemeanants  requiring  institutional 
care  are  presently  confined  in  a  minimum 
security  unit  at  the  Lorton  complex  (known 
as  the  Workhouse).  Part  of  this  facility  is 
used  by  the  Etepartment  of  Health  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholics.  This  facility,  too, 
lacks  the  essential  resources  and  skilled  cor- 
rectional personnel  necessary  for  rehabilitat- 
ing offenders  confined. 

At  present,  most  of  these  mlsdeameanor 
offenders  are  merely  held  until  the  expiration 
of  their  sentences.  Application  of  proper  re- 
habilitative treatment  would  prevent  many 
of  these  offenders  from  graduating  to  the 
felony  class."  Hence,  an  enormous  opportu- 
nity exists  for  rehabilitating  these  offenders 
before  they  escalate  to  felons  and  become 
more  dangerous  risks  to  tlie  community. 

The  correctional  treatment  prescribed  for 
these  offenders  should  likewise  be  based  on 
complete  background  data  covering  child- 
hood through  date  of  offense;  as  well  as  the 
diagnosis  developed  at  the  Pre-trial  Deten- 
tion and  Diagnostic  Center. 

For  this  treatment  to  achieve  the  maximum 
rehabilitative  effect,  more  time  may  be  re- 
quired than  the  average  sentence  given  mis- 
demeanor offenders.  For  this  reasoti.  It  should 
be  a  statutory  requirement  that  misdemean- 
ants be  committed  to  the  Department  of 
Corrections  for  an  indeterminate  period  not 
to  exceed  the  maximum  sentence  allowable 
under  the  statute — usually  one  year.  Cor- 
rectional officials  could  then  within  that 
allotted  time  apply  the  full  range  of  treat- 
ment either  institutionally  or  community- 
based  as  the  condition  of  the  offender  would 
indicate. 
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Here  again,  this  facility  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  resources  In  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  to  provide  academic 
and  vocational  training  for  maximizing  Its 
rehabilitative  capability. 

A  drug  treatment  program  likewise  should 
be  available  for  offenders  institutionalized 
in  this  facility. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  depressing 
and  deplorable  state  of  correctional  Institu- 
tions comprising  the  DC.  Corrections  system 
IS  the  Lorton  Youth  Center  where  young 
adult  male  offenders  are  sent  for  treatment." 
While  recent  studies  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  reveal  that  Youth 
Center  has  achieved  70 '7  success  rate  among 
offenders,  it,  too.  is  now  overcrowded  and 
needs  additional  treatment  resources. 

The  unit's  optimum  capacity  is  300  In- 
mates Currently,  388  young  offenders  are 
confined  at  the  Center  and  its  monthly  intake 
is  12  offenders.  At  this  rate  of  intake,  the 
treatment  services  presently  provided  will 
deteriorate  resulting  in  a  correspondingly 
lower  success  rate. 

To  maintain  and  improve  the  high  level 
of  correctional  services  currently  provided 
youth  offenders,  and  to  preserve  the  Inter- 
personal relationships  existing  among  staff 
and  inmates,  another  facility  for  yoting  of- 
fenders should  be  constructed.  Moreover,  ad- 
ditional treatment  resources  should  be  made 
available  to  the  present  facility. 

At  present  some  youth  referred  to  the  Cen- 
ter have  open  felony  charges  pending  against 
them.  Officials  at  the  Center  believe  this  con- 
dition presents  a  formidable  impediment  to 
successful  rehabilitation  of  these  youths 
This  is  so  because  the  treatment  program 
may  t)e  abruptly  Interrupted  by  another  sen- 
tence which  requires  the  cDnflnement  of  the 
yovith  at  the  Lorton  complex."  Youths  should 
not  be  sentenced  to  the  Youth  Center  until 
all  criminal  charges  pending  against  them 
are  adjudicated. 

iWodiTicaf  ion  of  correctional  structure 
Paralleling  the  need  for  additional  re- 
sources Is  the  correlative  need  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  correctional  structure  and  the 
need  for  more  flexible  authority  of  offender 
management. 

Since  the  DC.  corrections  system  Is  the 
designated  agency  for  converting  criminal  of- 
fenders to  useful  citizens,  it  ought  to  have 
the  rehabilitative  responsibility  for  all  crimi- 
nal offenders.  T?ils  would  include  Juveniles." 
youth  and  adult  offenders  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  correctional  system.  Separate 
divisions,  of  course,  would  be  provided  for 
application  of  correctional  treatment  to  the 
several  groups. 

The  advantages  flowing  from  this  kind  of 
integrated  structure  in  the  correctional  sys- 
tem are  threefold: 

1.  It  makes  possible  the  continuity  In 
knowledge  and  treatment  services  for  all 
offenders  irrespective  of  age 

2.  It  avoids  the  fragmentation  of  correc- 
tional capability. 

3.  It  facilitates  the  shifting  of  correctional 
resources  to  Juvenile  and  youth  corrections 
in  a  deliberate  effort  to  prevent  youthful 
offenders  from  ascending  to  the  prison  and 
multiple  recidivist  level. 

The  consequences  of  neglect  or  ineffective 
rehabilitative  efforts  for  Juvenile  offenders 
are  graphically  manifested  in  the  escalating 
rate  of  violent  crimes  in  the  city. 

Recent  testimony  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials before  the  Senate  District  Committee 
revealed  that  40  percent  of  crimes  of  violence 
are  committed  by  Juveniles. 

The  flexible  application  of  treatment  serv- 
ices to  all  offenders  which  this  kind  of  inte- 
grated program  facilitates  would  enhance  the 
correctional  system's  effectiveness  in  reduc- 
ing crime  in  the  city. 

Closely  allied  to  she  need  for  a  broadened 
srructure   in  the  correctional  system  Is  the 
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neceaalty    for    more    flexible    authority    for 
olTender  management 

A  rational  approach  to  offender  rehablltt*- 
tlon  9eem«  to  dictate  that  all  correction*! 
services  and  offender  treatment  progrims  be 
integrated  In  one  agency — the  correctional 
department  iThls  is  no  leas  impor'ant  than 
the  broadened  responsibility  for  the  totality 
of  offender  careers,  and  the  supportive 
rationale  :a  equally  applicable  t 

Under  the  panoply  of  the  D  C  corrections 
an  array  of  correctional  activities  would  be 
provide^  for  offender  rehabilitation  These 
woiiTd  include — preventive  correction  pro- 
grams ■■'  first  offender  programs."  offender 
rehabilitation  progranrw.'  probation  supervi- 
sion "  Institutional  care  confinement  i  work 
release,  study  release,  community-based  pro- 
grams, parole  supervision  and  conditional  re- 
lease To  utilize  effectively  '.his  comprehen- 
sive range  of  correctional  activities  embraced 
within  the  department,  correctional  admin- 
istrators must  have  authority  sufllclenlly 
flexible  to  allow  them  to  treat  each  offender 
in  accordance  with  hu  needs  Moreover  this 
kind  of  flexibility  allows  administrators  to 
place  offenders  in  program  types  that  will 
yield  the  most  effective  result  at  the  least 
cost  Recent  studies  conducted  bv  the  Plan- 
ning and  Research  Division.  Depamnent  of 
Corrections  revealed  that  its  c. immunity- 
based  programs  achieved  a  higher  success 
rate  amon^'cSffenders  at  less  cost  than  con- 
ventional rorrectlonal  programs  t  prison 
confinement  i 

Currently  the  Department  of  Corrections 
utilizes  Work  Release  programs  and  study  re- 
lease programs  which  enable  it  to  place  mis- 
demeanants and  felon.s  who  have  served  their 
minimum  sentences  in  the  community  dur- 
ing the  day  and  to  confine  them  in  Jail  half- 
way houses  or  other  community  centers  at 
night  Because  of  the  high  succese  rate 
achieved  with  the  use  uf  these  pn  grams  cor- 
rectional administrators,  consistent  with  the 
necessity  for  protecting  the  public  from 
criminal  offenders  should  expand  these  pro- 
grams to  felons  who  with  proper  supervision 
m  community-based  programs  couki  be  con- 
verted into  law-abiding  citizens  at  no  danger 
CO  the  public  saiety 

Regarding  offenders  in  this  category,  the 
Director  of  Corrections  should  be  authorized 
to  apply  directly  to  court  fur  a  reduction  uf 
the  minimum  sentence   ' 

Aa  to  misdemeanor  offenders,  the  Director 
of  Corrections,  ind  net  the  courts  should 
have  the  discretional  authority  to  place 
these  Inmates  in  work  release  programs 

Correction  administrators  ire  often  con- 
stricted In  their  application  of  treatment  of 
misdemeanants  because  of  court  sentences 
of  these  offenders  to  work  release  pnjgrams 
While  the  decision  to  deprive  a  convicted 
offender  of  his  liberty  is  a  Judicial  function, 
the  Correctional  Administrator  using  well- 
developed  dlagnosUc  techniques  .ind  knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various 
treatments  with  different  types  of  offenders 
i-hould  make  the  appropriate  prcgrim  assign- 
ment for  sentenced  mlsdemeunor  offenders 
As  hereto  before  explained  m  the  discus- 
sion of  minimum  security  resources  for  mis- 
demeanor offenders,  courts  should  be  statu- 
torily required  to  commit  these  offenders  to 
the  Department  of  Corrections  for  an  In- 
definite period  Correctional  officials  would 
have  the  option  to  detain  the  person  for  the 
application  of  corrective  treatment  for  the 
maximum  time  allowed  by  the  statute 

In  sum,  what  the  Panel  endorses  is  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  Jurisdictional 
sentencing?  under  which  the  court  sentences 
an  offender  to  the  reconstituted  Department 
of  Corrections  The  offender  would  then  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  i^at  department 
un'il  his  sentence  rtins  out  The  Department, 
however,  in  accordance  wtih  sound  rehabili- 
tative  practices,   would   have   the   flexibility 

Puotuotes  at  end  of  article. 


to  aaslgn  the  offender  as  its  sees  flt  to  any  of 
the  programs  under  Its  Jurisdiction-   whether 
imprlsjinment  .ir  o. immunity   based-  so  long 
aa  It  la  consistent  with  the  public  safety 
tnformattcm   'esearch  and  planning 

The  response  of  the  D  C  correctional  sys- 
tem to  the  Increase  of  violent  crime  will  rest 
In  part  on  the  techniques  of  scientific 
management 

The  evaluation  of  existing  correctional  pro- 
grams, the  development  of  new  programs, 
and  the  ascertainment  of  coet  benefits  of 
the  various  treatment  programs  must  be 
ongoing  projects  in  the  correctional  system 
so  that  successful  techniques  may  be  tden- 
tlrted  quickly  and  applied  broadly  In  the 
system 

The  existing  planning  and  research  unit  in 
the  Department  of  Corrections  la  compietent 
but  inadequate  for  the  expanded  correctional 
.system  outlined  in  this  report  This  unit 
should  be  enlarged  commensurate  with  the 
expanded  responsibility  of  the  Department. 
Additionally,  the  DC  corrections  system 
should  seek  the  cooperation  of  all  colleges 
located  In  the  city  for  correctional  researrh 
projects  Further.  It  should  endeavor  to 
utilize  undergraduate  and  graduate  st\ident8 
in  the  Departmenta  of  Social  Work  and  Psy- 
chology as  interns  In  community -baaed  treat- 
ment programs 

budgetary  consideration 
Because  of  the  extremely  prominent  role 
the  DC  correctional  system  hits  In  the 
criminal  Justice  process,  and  the  enormous 
impact  It  can  have  in  reducing  violent  crimes 
In  the  city,  its  budgetary  request  for  re- 
sources and  capital  Improvement  should  be 
given  priority  status  In  the  budgetary  plan- 
ning and  development  lor  the  city 

The  Panel  was  pleased  to  note  the  high 
priority  status  which  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia recently  accorded  the  construction  of  a 
new  Jail 

RfiX)mmendation3 
In  order  to  convert  thrf  correctional  sys- 
tem m  the  National  Capital  Into  a  model 
for  the  country,  and  a  positive  asset  In  the 
war  against  armed  violence,  the  panel  makes 
the  following  recommendations 

1  The  existing  D  C  Jail  should  be  re- 
placed with  a  modem  pre-trial  detention 
and  diagnostic  center  completely  equipped 
with  drug  treatment  facilities,  the  latest 
electronic  detecting  devices,  and  closed  cir- 
cuit television  It  should  be  fully  staffed 
with  correctional  exper's — security  person- 
nel, counselors,  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
sticial  workers,  and  physicians  Funds  for 
this  facility  should  be  Included  In  the  DC 
supplemental    budget   for    1970 

All  background  data  pertaining  to  offend- 
ers from  childhood  to  adulthood.  Including 
family  circumstances,  educatlor  al  history, 
medical  history,  employment  rect.rd,  police 
statement  of  offense,  and  pre-sentence  re- 
ports should  be  made  available  to  pre-trial 
dlagnosUc  center  and  accompany  offenders 
during  the  f)erlod  of  their  custody  and  treat- 
ment within  the  system  This  Information 
should    become    a    permanent    re<:ord 

Drug  addiction  tests  should  be  mandatory 
for  all  persons  committed  to  the  DC  pre- 
trial and  diagnostic  center  Arrestees,  as  a 
condition  of  release  on  ball,  should  have  to 
report  to  the  Center  for  outpiatlent  diagnos- 
tic testing  and  evaluation  imd  tests  for  ad- 
diction   and    drug    treatment. 

2  The  Women  s  Detention  Center  should 
be  ellmUiated  and  all  female  Inmates  await- 
ing trial  transferred  to  a  women  s  division 
of  the  pre-trial  and  diagnostic  center  A  new 
modern  facility  for  female  offenders  re- 
quiring Institutional  care  should  be 
constructed 

3.  The  existing  physical  plant  at  the  Lor- 
ton  complex  comprising  the  reformatory  and 
maximum  security  unit  should  be  replaced 
or    extenalvely    renovated    and    enlarged.    It 


should  be  completely  eqtilpped  with  the 
latest  electronic  devices  to  detect  escape  at- 
tempts and  closed  circuit  television  for  sur- 
veillance of  inmate  activity  and  conduct 
It  must  be  staffed  with  correcUonal  ex- 
perts, security  personnel,  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, social  workers,  physicians  and 
recreational  speciallata  It  should  require 
mandatory  vocational  and /or  academic 
training  for  all  Inmates  Ita  program  should 
Include  Incentive  awards  for  educational 
achievement  In  the  form  of  release  polnta 
that  may  be  converted  to  "good  time"  daya. 
Education  should  be  supplemented  with 
on-the-job  training  in  meaningful  trades. 
Prison  training  industries  should  be  modern- 
ized with  the  latest  equipment  and  proce- 
dures with  the  coof>eratlon  of  private  Indus- 
try ComfKineot  services  should.be  under  the 
control  of  the  superintendent. 

4  The  minimum  security  unit  for  confine- 
ment of  misdemeanants  should  be  renovated. 

This  faclUty  should  be  staffed  with  cor- 
rectional expierts.  psychologists,  psychiatrists, 
counselors,  and  social  workers  with  adequate 
resources  to  apply  a  full  range  of  correctional 
treatment  to  misdemeanor  offenders  Misde- 
meanants sentenced  to  confinement  should 
be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Department 
of  Corrections  for  an  indeterminate  period 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  sentence  allow- 
able under  the  statute 

Vocational  and  or  academic  training  should 
be  made  mandatory  for  all  inmates.  There 
should  be  appropriate  Incentives  for  educa- 
tional achievement  In  the  form  of  release 
points  convertible  to  good  time  days. 

5  The  population  of  the  existing  Youth 
Center  should  be  limited  to  300  Inmates. 
Another  Youth  Center  with  the  same  capac- 
ity should  be  constructed. 

Additional  treatment  resources  for  the  ex- 
isting Youth  Center  In  terms  of  counselors, 
vocational  and  academic  instructors  should 
be  provided. 

6  Community -based  programs  that  have 
achieved  a  lower  recidivism  rate  should  be 
expanded. 

7  All  rehabilitative  services  and  treatment 
programs,  including  preventive  correction, 
tlrst  offender  counseling  programs,  probation 
supervision.  Institutional  care  (confinement), 
community- based  programs,  work  release, 
study  release,  suid  parole  and  conditional  re- 
lease, should  be  Integrated  under  a  reconsti- 
tuted DC.  Department  of  Corrections. 

Such  a  reconstituted  Department  of  Cor- 
rections Is  necessary  for  the  system  of  Juris- 
dictional sentencing  the  Panel  endorses  to 
be  Implemented  The  Jurisdictional  sentenc- 
ing system  will  allow  the  Department  of 
Corrections  to  assign  an  offender  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  rehabilitative  practices  to 
any  of  its  programs— whether  Imprisonment 
or  community  based — consistent  with  the 
public  safety. 

The  probation  department  should  be  con- 
verted to  a  pre-sentence  reporting  unit  for 
the  Court  The  rehabilitative  responsibility 
of  the  D  C.  correctional  system  should  be 
broadened  to  include  all  offenders,  including 
Juveniles,  young  adult  and  adult  offenders. 
Divisions  within  the  correctional  system 
should  be  created  to  avoid  co-mlngUng  of 
Juveniles  with  other  offenders. 

8.  Correctional  administrators  should  be 
allowed  statutorily  to  apply  to  the  courts  for 
reduction  of  mlnlmtim  sentence  for  felony 
offenders  who  have  achieved  rehabilitative 
goals,  responded  to  Institutional  treatment, 
but  who  are  not  eligible  for  community- 
based  treatment  and/or  parole. 

9  The  name  of  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions should  be  changed  to  the  Department 
of  Correctional  Services  or  the  Department  of 
Corrections  and  Rehabilitation. 

10.  Correctional  administrators  Instead  of 
court*  should  be  granted  the  discretion  to 
place  misdemeanants  In  work  release  pro- 
grams. 

11.  The  planning  and  research  unit  In  the 
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Department  of  Corrections  should  b«  ex- 
panded commensurate  with  the  Department 
of  Correction's  expanded  Integrated  structure 
and  enlarged  rehabilitative  responsibility.  It 
should  seek  the  cooperation  of  all  colleges 
and  universities  based  In  the  city  In  correc- 
tions research  projects  and  the  utilization  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  In 
community-based  and  Institutional  pro- 
grams. 

12  Congress  and  city  officials  should  ac- 
cord the  budget  requests  of  the  Etepartment 
of  Corrections  a  high  priority  In  their  budg- 
etary planning. 

FIREARMS    CONTROL    AND    MANDATORY    MINJITUM 

SENTENCES 

This  Panel  believes  that  any  meaningful 
attempt  to  redtice  armed  violence  must  In- 
clude strict  controls  over  the  possession  and 
use  of  firearms.  Those  controls  must  Incor- 
porate the  registration  of  every  firearm  and 
the  licensing  of  every  firearms  owner. 

This  Panel  believes  that.  In  this  report,  It 
Is  not  necessary  to  document  again  the  case 
for  registration  of  firearms  and  licensing  of 
firearms  owners.  Three  Presidential  Com- 
missions— the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence — have,  during  the  past  five  years, 
given  close  scrutiny  to  the  subject  of  crimes 
committed  with  firearms. 

All  three  have  concluded  that  the  most 
effective  method  of  reducing  crimes  commit- 
ted with  firearms  is  the  registration  of  the 
weapons  likely  to  be  used  In  the  commission 
of  those  crimes  and  the  licensing  of  the 
owners  of  those  guns.  Indeed,  the  latter  two 
of  those  three  commissions  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  In  the  case  of  hand 
guns,  only  those  who  can  demonstrate  a  legit- 
imate need  be  allowed  to  possess  them. 
The  cost  of  registration  and  licensing 
One  a.spect  of  registration  and  licensing, 
however,  that  the  Panel  does  feel  compelled 
to  comment  upon  is  the  cost  which  the  com- 
munity would  Incur  If  such  a  system  were 
instituted.  Though  alarmists  have  suggested 
that  the  cost  of  registering  firearms  and  li- 
censing firearms  owners  would  be  astronom- 
ical, more  reasonable  estimates  have  shown 
that  the  cost  is  not  exorbitant.  In  any  event, 
It  Is  evident  that  the  cost  of  a  registration 
and  licensing  system  must  be  balanced 
against  the  cost  of  firearms  crimes  against 
society. 

Even  a  small  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
armed  crime  would  more  than  make  up,  from 
a  cost  effectiveness  standpoint,  for  the  cost 
of  administering  a  system  of  registration  and 
licensing.  The  cost  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
of  not  having  effective  gun  controls  Is 
measured  In  terms  of  extra  police  time,  extra 
prosecutorial  time,  and  extra  prison  space.  It 
Is  measured  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  earnings 
that  results  when  a  bread-winner  Is  wounded 
In  an  armed  robbery,  the  cost  In  terms  of 
Increased  welfare  payments  when  the  head 
of  a  household  Is  killed,  and  the  cost  of 
the  value  of  property  stolen  or  destroyed  In 
armed  crimes. 

By  far  the  cheapest  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  armed  crime  Is  to  prevent  It  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  solve  It  after  It  occurs. 

Moreover,  those  who  argue  against  regis- 
tration and  licensing  solely  on  a  dollars  and 
cents  basis  totally  disregard  the  more  Im- 
portant values  of  living  In  a  community  free 
from  the  fear  of  armed  crime  and  without 
the  inestimable  price  of  the  human  tragedy 
exacted  by  the  high  rate  of  firearms  crime. 
In  dollars  and  cents,  what  are  126  lives 
worth?  " 

Firearms  and  serious  crimes 
There  Is  no  question  that  firearms  are  the 
principal  weapons  used  In  the  most  serious 


and  tragic  crimes.  As  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence (the  Elsenhower  Commission)  re- 
ported: 

"The  deadllness  of  firearms  Is.  perhaps, 
best  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
virtually  the  only  weapons  used  In  the  kill- 
ings of  police  officers.  Police  are  armed.  They 
are  trained  in  the  skills  of  self-defense.  They 
expect  trouble  and  are  prepared  for  It.  Yet, 


all    gun    owners   licensed.    They 


tered    and 
Include: 

1.  The  cost  and  Inconvenience  to  thoM 
who  have  to  register  long  guns  or  obtain  li- 
censes to  use  them  Is  slight  when  balanced 
against  the  gains  for  the  public  safety. 

2.  The  purpose  of  registration  and  licens- 
ing Is  to  keep  criminals,  insane  persons,  drug 
addicts,  and  others  who  cannot  be  trusted  to 
use    firearms    responsibly,    from    possessing 


from   1960  to   1967,  411   police  officers  were^=%{un8.  Even  though  long  guns  are  primarily 
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killed  in  the  course  of  their  official  duties 
76  of  them  in  1967  alone.  Ouns  were  used  In 
96";  of  these  fatal  attacks  on  police.' 

Firearms  also  play  an  Increasingly  deadly 
role  in  the  commislon  of  armed  robberies. 
The  Eisenhower  Commission  pointed  out  that 
one  of  every  three  robberies  nationally  was 
committed  with  a  gun,  and  the  "fatality 
rate  of  the  victims  of  firearms  robberies  is 
almost  four  times  as  great  as  for  victims  of 
other  armed  robberies."  During  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  firearms  were  used  In 
52.9%  of  all  the  robberies.  73.77.-  of  all  the 
aggravated  assaults,  and  72.3 ';f  of  all  the 
murders  In  the  National  Capital.  These  per- 
centages increase  drastically  every  year.  In 
Calendar  Year  1968,  firearms  were  used  in 
46.8%  of  the  armed  robberies,  37.3 "t  of  the 
aggravated  assaults,  and  57.8%  of  the  mur- 
ders committed  In  the  National  Capital. 
The  District  of  Columbia  firearms  ordinance 

Last  year,  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council  passed  firearms  regulations  for  the 
National  Capital.  These  regulations  took 
effect  on  February  15  of  this  year,  and  re- 
quired the  registration  of  firearms,  at  a  cost 
of  $2  per  weapon,  and  set  requirements  for 
the  sale  and  possession  of  firearms  and 
ammunition. 

Conviction  of  a  non-dealer  for  violation  of 
this  ordinance  carries  a  maximum  fine  of 
$300  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten 
days.  Conviction  of  a  gun  dealer  carries  a 
fine  or  not  more  than  $300  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  90  days. 

This  Panel  believes  that  the  DC.  City 
Council  should  re-evaluate  that  ordinance 
to  determine  if  it  imposes  hardships  on  citi- 
zens that  do  not  serve  a  corresponding  law 
enforcement  interest. 

In  particular,  the  ordinance  should  be  re- 
viewed and,  if  necessary,  revised  to  Insure 
that  any  firearms  owner  adversely  affected 
by  the  implementation  of  the  ordinance  can 
obtain  speedy  Judicial  review  of  his  case.  In 
addition,  the  ordinance  should  be  reviewed 
to  ascertain  that  the  standards  It  sets  for 
the  possession  of  firearms  are  precise  and 
not  susceptible  to  discretionary  abuse.  If 
there  Is  unnecessary  vagueness,  it  should  be 
eliminated  and  specific  standards  should  be 
established  governing  who  can  and  who  can- 
not possess  firearms. 

A  more  effective  firearms  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia 

Because  the  power  of  the  City  Council  to 
Impose  penalties  in  an  ordinance  is  restrict- 
ed, this  Panel  believes  that  Congress,  In  its 
capacity  as  the  legislative  body  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  must  pass  a  law  requiring 
registration  of  every  firearm  and  licensing  of 
every  firearms  owner  In  this  city.  Only  in  this 
way  can  adequate  penalties  be  Imposed  to 
punish  those  who  fail  to  comply  with  fire- 
arms regulations. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  consistent  with 
sound  law  enforcement  practices,  this  law 
should  not  preclude  the  enumeration  of  a 
"bill  of  rights"  for  sportsmen.  This,  the 
Panel  feels,  would  be  desirable  in  order  to 
assuage  the  fears  of  those  who  feel  that 
effective  gun  controls  inevitably  lead  to  an 
end  to  the  use  of  guns  for  legitimate  sport- 
ing purposes. 

The  registration  of  all  guns;  the  licensing 
of  all  firearms  oumers 
There  are  several  reasons  why  this  Panel 
believes  that  aU  firearms — rifles  and  shot- 
guns as  well  as  band  guns — must  be  regu- 


the  weapons  of  sportsmen,  in  the  hands  of 
a  criminal,  an  Insane  person,  or  a  drug  ad- 
dict, long  guns  are  deadly  weapons  that  are 
likely  to  be  misused  to  the  detriment  of 
society.  Registration  of  all  long  guns,  and 
licensing  of  their  owners,  Is  the  only  mean- 
ingful way  to  control  and  prevent  the  mis- 
use of  such  weapons, 

3.  Long  guns  are  the  weapons  of  assassins, 
and,  increasingly  In  civil  disorders,  of  pnipers. 

4.  When  restrictions  are  Imposed  on  the 
possession  and  use  of  hand  guns,  long  guns 
are  likely  to  become  the  weapons  of  the 
armed  criminal.  It  takes  little  effort  to  con- 
vert a  long  gun  Into  a  concealable  weapon 
by  sawing  off  its  stock  and  Its  barrel. 

Cheap,  unsafe  handguns 
Beyond   the  general   requirements   of   the 
registration  of  all  firearms  and  the  licensing 
of  all  firearms  owners,  si>eclal  controls  should 
be  Imposed   on   one  category  of   firearms. 

It  is  clear  that  a  high  fwrcentage  of  armed 
crimes  are  committed  with  cheap,  unsafe 
hand  guns  that  have  little  value  to  anyone 
v.-lth  a  legitimate  need  for  a  firearm.  Those 
cheap  hand  guns,  often  referred  to  as  "Satur- 
day night  specials",  are  not  even  dependable 
weapons.  Most  are  available  on  the  market 
for  less  than  $50  and  often  for  less  than 
$20.  No  self-respecting  sportsman  would  have 
one. 

Until  last  year,  the  primary  source  cf  these 
guns  was  Western  Europe.  After  the  passage 
of  legislation  last  year  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  such  weapons,  domestic  manu- 
facturers have  begun  to  make  and  distribute 
them  in  great  numbers. 

The  Panel  conducted  a  study  of  hand  guns 
confiscated  by  police  during  the  period  be- 
tween September  1  and  November  I  of  this 
year.  That  study  revealed  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  guns — between  70  and 
BO""; — were  of  the  cheap,  unsafe  variety.  They 
were,  by  and  large,  of  such  poor  quality  that 
police,  security  officers,  or  store  owners  in- 
terested in  protecting  private  property  would 
find  them  too  undependable  to  use.' 

There  is  little  Justification  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this 
variety  of  weapon.  This  Panel  believes  it 
desirable  to  establish  standards  (metallurglc. 
safety,  and  cost  standards)  to  differentiate 
between  hand  guns  that  are  used  by  sfwrts- 
nijn  and  others  with  a  legitimate  need  for 
hand  guns  and  the  "Saturday  night  special", 
the  principal  purpo.se  of  which  seems  to  be 
the  perpetration  of  violent  acts  against 
society. 

Hand  guns  that  cannot  meet  these  stand- 
ards, once  they  are  established,  should  be 
taken  off  the  market.  The  manufacture  and 
sale  of  these  weapons  should  be  prohibited. 
Proper  compyensation  should  h'  .ven  tc  those 
dealers  who  are  forced  to  turn  in  supplies  of 
such  weapons.  Hand  guns  of  this  type  that 
are  currently  in  the  pubhc  domain  should 
be  condemned  and,  if  not  relinquished  for 
compensation,  confiscated.  The  Panel  recom- 
mends a  grace  period— perhaps  six  months — 
during  which  owners  who  voluntarily  turn 
in  such  guns  will  be  paid  the  original  cost  or 
present  fair  market  value — whichever  Is 
higher — of  their  guns.  After  the  grace  p>erlod 
elapses,  guns  of  this  type  still  outstanding 
should  be  confiscated,  and  their  possession 
made  a  criminal  offense. 

Mandatory  minimum  sentences 
Present  D.C.  law  calls  for  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  and  increased  prison  termf 
for  criminals  convicted  for  the  second  tlmt 
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of  ftrmed  crimes  or  crimes  of  vtolence  -  That 
law  allows  a  Judge  to  sentence  a  second 
oITender  fur  an  armed  orime  U)  up  t»j  iife  :m- 
prUonment  Present  D  C  law  also  his  a  provi- 
sion which  states  that  ^ny  person  who  kills 
an  Jther  peri^jn  while  ^-ommlttintf  (ir  attempt- 
ing to  cmmlt  an  armed  cr:me  or  violence  Is 
guilty  of  first,  degree  murder 

Tl-iC    sentences    lianded    down    ^.^r    armed 
crimes    or    crhnes    ..if    violence    bv    Uie    US 


belief  ti.nt  uiy  .♦ildniunal  crimes  n!  violence 
ci^mmltted  will  result  In  concurrent  sen- 
tfuref  nu.s  I^uiel  feels  that  v  butler  i>ftem 
would  l>'  one  that  flnit.  produces  speedy 
'rials,  a'ld  second,  pluces  ,i  preni.um  on  a 
suspects  keeping  his  record  clean  while 
awilting  trial 

Rrcommrndattona 
To  reduce  arnjed  violence  In  the  National 


District  Court  average    m  practice,  in  excess  Caplt.il.  this  Ponel  recoinmendM  the  following 

c.f  ■  he  man(1af..ry  mninium  prescribed  m  the  steps  be   tiken  concerning   firearms  controls 

DC    law    The  mandatory  minlnuim  for  sec-  '"'d  matidafory  minimum  ^entenres 

ond    offenders    convicted    of    armed    robbery  1     Iminedlatf-  step.s  must  be  taken  to    ake 

for  example,   ks   two  years    The  arpra,'e  sen-  cheap,  unsafe,  undependable  hand  guns  out 

:en:-e  handed  down  fi  r  robi>ery  during  fiscal  of  circulntion    Stiiiid.-irds  must  be  devcu  ped 

year  1968  by  the  District  Court  Judge  was  93  immediately  to  isolae  these  1,'Uns.  The  tn.tn- 


months — cr  just  short  of  elijht  years  In  other 
words,  the  Judges  were  handing  down  sen- 
tences for  robbery  ne.irly  four  nines  a.i  harsh 
a»  the  mandatory  minimum  sentence  pre- 
scribed by  law  f.jr  armed  robbery  on  the 
second  otTense 

A  more  relevant  qtiestlon  Is  whether  crim- 
inals convicted  of  armed  crimes  ac^ually 
serve  their  sentences  or  whether  they  are  re- 
leivsed  fr';m  pri.^i  n  .ifer  er'.  .iig  .lUv  •*  .-.mall 
portion  of  '.hem  The  study  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  C  rrectl  .n.s  revealed  "hat  con- 
victs sentenced  to  prison  for  robbery  and 
released  dufxog  fiscal  year  1066  ser\ed  58  8  ; 
of  thft  tlm^Jyr  which  they  wpre-  sentenced 
These  80  releasees  were  sentenced  .in  average 
of  816  years  m  Jail  They  served  an  average 
time  or  five  years  apiece  It  appears  that  in 
the  case  ■■{  other  offenses  as  well,  those  con- 
victed of  armed  crimes  are.  on  the  average. 
actually  serving  greater  sentences  than  pre- 
scribed by  the  mandatory  minimum  provi- 
sions of  existing  law 

The  Panel  believes,  in.  general,  that  the  dis- 
advantages of  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
on  the  flrst  otTen.se  outweigh  the  advantage.s 
Mandatory  minimum  sentences,  for  example. 
impair  the  flexibllty  of  the  court  in  d.-aimg 
with    suspects    accused    of    serious    crimes 

In  addition,  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences oi-en  inhibit  t.^e  prosecun:  n  from 
prosecuting  or  a  jury  from  convlcUng  a  sus- 
pe<.n  who  perhaps  does  not  deserve  to  be 
sentenced  to  a  long  pri.son  term  because  of 
the  sympathetic"  circumstances  surround- 
ing his  misdeed,  even  though  he  may  be 
guilty  of  crime 

One  alleged  advantage  of  minimum  man- 
datory sentences  is  that  dangerous  suspects 
are  removed  from  the  street  for  a  consider- 
able perUKl  of  tJme  However  until  the  cor- 
rectional facilities  and  pjst-convict;on  super- 
visory procedures  are  substantiailv  Impr.ived. 
this  advantage  may  turn  Into  a  disadvantage 
In  the  long  run.  especially  since  95  of  those 
sentenced  to  prison  are  eventually  rel-^ased 
.Another    section    of    this    report    reveals    in 


ufacture  and  sale  of  --uch  gtins  should  be 
mafle  lllesjal  After  a  >crace  period-  perhaps 
six  months-  -during  wtncli  owners  of  .mich 
guns  shBll  be  compen»iat»d  lor  volunf.inly 
turning  them  in.  all  outstanding  cheap  hand 
guns  should  be  contiscatcd  There. ifter.  their 
posfcefcsl  ,n  should  be  illegal 

2  Tiie  D.C  City  Council  should  re-evaluate 
the  gun  regulation  it  pissed  last  year  m  order 
to  determine  th.i.  it  protects  ihit  public 
aa.ety  and  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  those 
who  have  a  leginrna  e  need  and  use  lor  guns 
Ater  that  re-e^Rluation,  that  ordinance 
should  be  revised  if  iieces:.ary 

J  In  order  lo  pr.ivide  .iiicquate  sanctions 
ni  ne  Di*cr.ct  oi  C.lumoi.i  fur  violation  of 
mm  controls,  Con^jress  as  the  legislative  body 
for  the  National  Capital  sliould  enact  a  law 
requiring  t.ie  registration  of  all  firearms  and 
the  Urfnsmg  of  all  tirearnis  owners  Only  In 
this  way  can  adequate  penalties  be  imposed 
to  punish  those  wlio  lajl  :o  comply  wlih 
areu-ms  regulatlo.;3  A:  the  same  t.me.  con- 
sistent with  sound  law  enforcement  ;  ra.  tices. 
t.ils  law  should  not  preclude  the  enumera- 
tion of  a    bill  of  righLs"  :or  sportsmen 

4  The  mi:nda'oi-,-  mlhimMin  senteiues  for 
second  ..nd  subsequent  cTcnders  now  on  the 
books  were  written  into  law  m  1967  and 
should  be  tested  fiirHier  before  thcv  .ire 
changed  The  flexibility  of  the  court  sh  .uld 
not  b?  impaired  by  new  legislation  requiring 
minda'ory  minimum  rentcnccs  on  the  first 
otTen.e  especially  smje  the  lelony  court  in 
the  District  has  contlnuallv  Imposed  sen- 
tences stronger  th^n  the  mandatory  mlnl- 
mums  required  by  i.w  As  a  result,  --landa- 
tory  minimiims  .ire  seldom  imposed  inU  .vill. 
in  Cfict.  hams  ring  the  court  in  its 
semencin^  protediirfs. 

P\nel  memi>ers  Herbert  J  Miller.  Jr. 
Th.imas  .\.  Flannery  and  Luke  Moore  agreed 
with  tiie  recommnc!  itlons  of  rhl5  section, 
•Jut  submitted  additions  views  cr.ncernlng 
these  firearms  rec  )mmendatu>ns  in  addition. 
Panel  m-mbers  Jame.s  c  Slaughter  and  Wil- 
liam  E.    Hollow   dlusonied   from    'he   recom 


detail  that  a  long  stay  .n  a  penal  institution      "*?ndations  concern. ng  firearrr.;  Tlie -•e^aiate 


often  results  in  the  convicts  being  a  more 
hardened  criminal  m  his  release  th.m  he 
was  when  he  entered  the  ln.«titutlon 

Another  alleged  advanfige  to  minimum 
mandatory  sentences  Is  the  deterrent  lactor 
on  criminals  With  the  backlogs  in  the  c.urts 
that  exist  t(xlay,  however.  It  :s  quesUcnable 
whether  a  long  minimum  mandatory  sen- 
tence looming  over  the  head  of  a  "p-'rsi.n 
.irrested  for  an  armed  crim-"  will  detei-  him 
from  committing  other  crimes  while  he  is 
out  on  bail,  or  will,  in  fact,  contribute  to 
his  committing  additional  crimes  It  is  the 
opimon  of  this  Panel,  that  In  t.he  absen-e  of 
speedy  trials  or  pretriai  letentlon  manrt  itory 
minimum  sentences  actually  contrlbire  to 
the  commission  of  additional  crimes  since 
suspecu  who  have  been  arrested  for  one  of- 
fense, and  who  feel  they  are  certain  -o  go 
'o  pr  son  for  a  long  time  anvway.  frequently 
ire  disp-;jed  to  'live  it  up'  donns  the 
months  of  pretrial  freedom  This  reckl.-s  at- 
titude results  in  additional  crimes  of  vio- 
lence    Tills    tendency    is    reinforced    by    the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


lews  of  Panel  members  Miller.  Pl.innery, 
Moore,  and  Rollow  appear  In  the  appendix  to 
this  report 

APPENDIX       A        SEPARATE       VIEWS       ON       PRETRIAL 
OETENTION 

I  Dean  Paul  E  Miller  dissented  with  the 
Panels  recommendation  concern'ng  preven- 
tive detention  He  submitted  the  following 
Ussentlng  opmun    \ 

The  concept  of  pre-trial  detention  em- 
bodied In  this  r»port  Is  unc-.^nstUiitlonfil  for 
a  number  of  rea.?ons  Manv  of  which  .ire 
obvious  even  to  the  ncn-praci icing  Iswyor 
with  no  particular  expertise  in  criminal  pro- 
cedure To  attornevf,  such  -w  my?elf,  who 
have  practiced,  taupht  -,n  '  written  ahout 
crtn'.n-l  procedu.-e  imd  the  ccnsUtutk.n.  It 
Is  cleir  that  the  subtler  aspects  of  this  sec- 
tion .-re  equally  mic  ■nstittitional 

In  partial  explanation  of  my  objection  to 
this  pr(>p<.sed  legislation,  let  me  state  for 
your  consideration  th"  folk. wing 

111  I  believe  that  the  presumutlon  of  in- 
nocence which  attaches  to  the  defendant  in 
a'l  LiliiUnal  prosecutions  is  more  than  a  mere 
evidentiary  rule  protecting  the  flefendimt  in 


a  criminal  trial  It  Is  my  view,  together  with 
a  great  many  others,  that  the  presumption 
of  Inni  cence  is  not  so  much  an  evident!  iry 
rule  as  one  protected  by  the  due  process 
clauses  of  the  5tli  and  14th  Amendments  It 
is  inconceivable  that  this  could  be  otherwise 
In  llsht  of  our  national  heritage  of  fairness, 
our  concepts  of  ordered  liberty,"  and  our 
traditional  refusal  to  Jul  j^wrsons  because  of 
anticipated  but  as  yet  uncoininltted  crimes 
The  Statute  of  Westminster  of  1275.  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  1688.  the  Judiciary  .\ct  of 
1789  and  t!ie  8th  Amendment  are  a  historical 
line  clearly  demonstrating  that  ,i  defendnnt 
h.ts  a  pre-trial  right  to  ball  The  great  body 
of  law  treating  of  due  process  from  Palko  v. 
Connecticut  through  Grlswold  V  Connecti- 
cut indicate  that  pre-trial  detention  without 
ball  violate*  our  traditional  concepts  of  duo 
prooees  .idvanced  by  such  noteworthy  Justices 
as  Cardozx),  Frankfurter  and  Harlan  and 
this  great  body  of  law.  likewise,  makes  It 
clear  that  this  particular  ,';ectlon  of  legisla- 
tion proposed  is  infected  with  unconstitu- 
tionality, 

i3i  I  further  believe  thnt  the  proposed 
."ectnn  violates  .in  accused's  6th  .Amendment 
right  to  counsel  which  not  only  guarantees 
•h.it  he  will  have  counsel  present  during  the 
critical  stiges  of  the  criminal  proceedings 
but  also  consistent  with  Powell  v  .Alabama, 
that  he  shall  have  effective  assistance  of 
counsel,  meaning  that  a  defendant  should 
have  access  to  his  attorney  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  c.ise  as  well  as  the  oppon unity 
to   participate   In   preparing   his   defense; 

(3  I  Under  the  5th  .\mendment  'No  perron 
shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or 
otherwl.se  infamous  crime  ur.le."^  en  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  C.rand  Jury. 
It  appears  -o  me  that  the  effect  of 
this  ■  pre-trlil  detention  of  certain  defend- 
ants who  pt-^e  a  danger  to  the  community" 
would  violate  a  defendant's  right  to  have 
these  matters  refi<.lved  by  a  tindlng  of  prob- 
able cause  by  a  duly  ainstituted  Grand 
Juryi 

i4i  It  IS  true,  tlxat  there  is  no  definitive 
case  law  holding  that  the  8th  Amendment 
precludes  pre-trial  detention  but  there  Is 
very  stronc;  lantju.ige  m  Stack  v.  Bovle  and 
Wllliaiason  v.  United  States,  which  indicate 
that  the  8th  Amendment  would  make  this 
proposed  section  on  pre-trial  detention 
unconstitutional 

In  Stack  V  Boyle  the  Court  stated,  "Prom 
the  passage  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  1 
Stat  73,  I'l.  to  -he  present  Federal  Rule  of 
Criminal  Prcxredure,  Rule  46(a)(1),  Federal 
Law  has  unequlvix'ally  provided  that  a  per- 
son arrested  for  a  non-capital  offense  shall  be 
admitted  Vi  b.ill  This  traditional  right  to 
freedom  before  convlcMon  permits  the  un- 
hampered preparation  of  a  defense,  and 
serves  to  prevent  the  Infliction  of  punishment 
prior  to  conviction  .  .  Unle.ss  this  right  to 
ball  before  trial  is  preserved  the  presumption 
of  innocence,  secured  only  after  centuries  of 
struggle,  would  lose  its  meaning" 

Further,  in  Williamson  v  United  States  the 
Court  stated.  If  I  assume  that  defendants 
are  di-posfd  to  commit  every  opportune  dis- 
loyal act  helpful  to  communist  countries.  It 
Is  still  difficult  to  reconcile  with  traditional 
American  Law  the  tailing  of  persons  by  the 
Courts  because  of  anticipated  but  as  yet 
ui-.commltted  crimes."  Finally,  in  Carbo  v. 
United  States  the  Court  stated  ".  .  .  the 
'mperatives  of  the  Constitution  .  .  require 
that  the  right  to  preconviction  ball  be 
honored  " 

Therefore.  I  submit  that  the  proposed  sec- 
tion Ls  incurahiv  unconstitutional  But.  even 
if  It  were  constitutional.  I  still  could  not 
support  I-  for  practical,  humane  and  policy 
rea.sons  In  my  Judgment,  the  punitive  as- 
pects of  detention  are  a  high  price  In  a  free 
society  to  pay  for  false  security.  Our  Jails 
are  unspeakably  bad,  pleas  of  guilty  are,  as 
we  all  know,  easily  Induced  under  such  con- 
ditions. Inmates  are  more  easily  compelled  to 
cooperate  •  against  other  felons  aad  with  th« 
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government,  and  defendants  have  already.  In 
this  Jurisdiction,  been  illegally  sent  to  jail 
by  Judges  who  for  punitive  reasons  wish  to 
give  a  defendant  "a  taste  of  Jail."  The  cost 
of  detention  as  it  relates  to  the  defendant 
and  his  family  is  unspeakably  high  In  a 
community  where  the  defendants  are  already 
the  poorest,  and  on  this  issue.  I  see  preven- 
tive detention  as  another  factor  producing 
more  crime  that  it  can  ever  eliminate. 

These  are  practical  reasons.  On  the  Issue 
of  Justice.  I  see  two  dangers  p>olnted  up 
by  statistics  complied  by  the  Vera  Founda- 
tion In  New  York  and  'Ball  In  the  United 
States:  1964 — Report  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Ball  and  Criminal  Justice": 

( 1 1  It  was  revealed  that  persons  who  are 
detained  pre-trial  are  more  likely  to  be  con- 
victed than  persons  released  on  ball; 

1 21  It  was  shown  that  jjersons  who  are 
releasee  on  pre-trial  ball  are  more  likely  to 
receive  probation,  lesser  sentence,  and  parole 
than  those  who  are  detained  pre-trial;   and 

i3i   cost  to  the  government. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  which  I  will 
not  put  In  writing,  I  cannot  In  good  con- 
science recommend  this  approach  to  solving 
the  violence  problem  that  exists  In  these 
United  States,  and  I  predict  with  certainty 
that  the  adoption  of  such  legislation  will 
lead  to  further  violence  and  an  alienation 
of  .in  important  section  of  this  community. 

APPENDIX  B.   SEPARATE  VIEWS  ON  FIREARMS 
CONTROL 

(Panel  members  Thomas  A.  Flannery  and 
Luke  Moore  submitted  these  supplemental 
views  concerning  regulation  of  firearms:) 

Registration  of  guns  seems  to  be  of  limited 
law  enforcement  value.  Any  criminal  who 
wishes  to  obtain  a  gun  can  easily  do  so  on 
the  black  market,  despite  any  registration 
law.  However,  we  support  legislation  requir- 
ing registration  of  guns  so  long  as  such 
legislation  wotild  take  proper  cognizance  of 
the  right  of  law  abiding,  responsible  citizens 
to  ixjssess  guns  for  sporting  use  and  their 
self  protection  In  their  homes. 

( Panel  Member  Herbert  J.  Miller.  Jr..  sub- 
mitted additional  views  concerning  the 
Panel's  recommendation  on  firearms  control. 
His  views  were  Joined  by  Panel  Members 
Frederick  H.  Evans.  William  T,  Plnley,  Jr.. 
Dean  Paul  Miller,  and  Qulnn  Tamm.  Mr! 
Miller's  views  follow: )  ^ 

I  endorse  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  ma- 
jority report  regarding  firearms  control. 

In  addition  to  the  majority  recommenda- 
tions, however,  I  believe  the  Panel  should 
endorse  the  reconomendatlons  of  the  Presi- 
dent's DC.  Crime  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  i  the  Elsenhower  Com- 
mission )  regarding  handguns.  Both  of  these 
commissions  recommended  that  a  person  be 
required  to  show  an  affirmative  and  legiti- 
mate need  before  being  issued  a  license  to 
possess  a  handgun.  The  implementation  of 
this  recommendation,  In  my  view,  would 
materially  strengthen  the  efforts  of  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  reduce  armed 
crimes  of  violence. 

Dissenting  views  of  William  E.  Rollow 
I   respectfully   dissent   from   the  views  of 
the  majority  on  Firearms  Control  and  Man- 
datory Minimum  Sentences. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  make  crystal 
clear  one  point:  virtually,  every  law-abid- 
ing citizen  owning  a  firearm,  Including  those 
In  the  District,  shares  an  overriding  desire 
to  try  to  find  some  way  to  put  an  end  to  or 
to  reduce  armed  and  violent  crime  and  the 
sensele.ss  death  from  dangerous  Instruments. 
No  dollar  cost  is  too  high:  human  suffering' 
and  lives  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 
Those  who  llgltlmately  own  and  use  flrearms 
are  outraged  over  their  misuse  by  the  crim- 
inal element,  and  it  is  unfair  to  represent 
them  as  Interested  only  In  saving  money  or 
callous  to  crime.  If  I  believed  the  majority's 
proposals  in  this  regard  were  a  reasonable  and 
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effecUve   crime   deterrent,   I   would   support 
them.  I  do  not. 

The  majority  urges,  in  essence,  a  com- 
prehensive federal  criminal  (felony)  law  call- 
ing for: 

1.  Registration  of  all  firearms;^ 

2.  Licensing  of  all  firearms  owners;-*  and 

3.  A  legislative  ban  on  the  manufacture, 
sale,  possession;  and  confiscation  of  all  hand 
guns,  deemed  to  be  "cheap,  unsafe"  ones. 

It  is  Just  plain  foolishness  to  expect  that 
criminals,  felons,  assassins,  paranoids  and 
other  social  misfits  who  should  not  own  guns 
are  going  to  step  forward  to  turn  in  their 
weapons  or  Incriminate  themselves.  If  this 
class  believed  in  law  and  order,  we  would 
not  have  a  crime  problem.  Indeed,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  such  un- 
desirables cannot  be  compelled  to  so  come 
forward.* 

The  MetropoUtan  Police  Department  sta- 
tistics reveal  beyond  peradventure  that  the 
rifle  and  long  shotgun  are  not  crime 
weapons  (See  Exhibit  A).  They  were  used  m 
less  than  I'r  of  murders,  were  involved  in 
no  manslaughters,  were  used  in  less  than  1 ', 
of  armed  assaults,  and  less  than  1 ' ,  of 
robbery,  respectively.  Knives,  blunt  Instru- 
ments, and  the  human  hands  were  used  far 
more  often  in  crime  (Exhibit  A|. 

The  discretionary  flrearms  registration  and 
licensing  law  passed  by  the  City  Govern- 
ment has  been  a  failure.^'  About  26,500  fire- 
arms have  been  registered  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  new  law  (which  calls  for 
licenses  requiring  proof  of  "need",  and  law- 
fulness of  "Intended  use"),  wheras  about 
75,000  originally  had  been  registered  at  time 
of  purchase  voluntarily.  Armed  crime  has 
skyrocketed.*^  In  short,  the  law-abiding  com- 
plied or  moved  either  himself  or  his  guns 
elsewhere;   the  criminals  ignored  it. 

The  majority  points  to  the  Reports  of  three 
Presidential  Commissions,  and  particularly 
the  Elsenhower  Commission  Report,  as  sup- 
porting their  views  as  to  registration  and 
licensing  of  firearms.-'  This  is  not  wholly  ac- 
curate. The  Elsenhower  Report  did  not  adopt 
a  philosophy  antagonistic  to  rifles,  shotguns 
and  their  owners.  It  concluded  that  long 
guns  were  overwhelmingly  used  for  legiti- 
mate purposes,  and  that  their  owners  were 
decent  people.  It  repudiated  the  concept  of 
registration  of  long  guns  (.sought  by  the 
majority);  it  urged  instead  a  system  of 
owner  Identification  Cards  for  owners  of  long 
guns. 

As  anti-crime  legislation,  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral llcenslng-reglstration  law  of  the  ma- 
jority will,  I  fear,  prove  just  as  much  of  a 
failure  as  has  the  City  Council's  law.  As  aiiti- 
gun  legislation,-'"  the  proposed  federal  regis- 
tration and  licensing  programs  may  prove 
successful  in  harassing  and  oppressing  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  decent  law-abiding 
folk  who  own  and  use  their  firearms  safely, 

I  disagree,  also,  in  part  with  the  views  of 
the  majority  on  minimum  mandatory  sen- 
tences. I  concur  that  as  to  a  first  conviction 
there  should  be  judicial  discretion.  But  as 
to  criminals  who  habitually  misuse  firearms 
or  other  dangerous  weapons.  I  favor  severe 
minimum  mandatory  sentences.  The  law- 
abiding  should  not  be  oppressed,  while  the 
habitual  criminals  are  sheltered. 

I  concur,  also,  with  the  concept  of  restrict- 
ing the  further  manufacture,  sale  and  posses- 
sion of  the  dangerous  Imported  or  cheaply 
made  domestic  hand  gun  (as  distinguished 
from  safe  hand  guns  which  are  purely  inex- 
pensive in  price).  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  adoption  of  a  firearms  "proofing 
standard"  or  Imposition  of  excise  taxes  on 
the  manufactures  of  these  unsafe  weapons. 
I  disagree,  however,  with  the  program  of 
confiscation  of  such  implements  from  the 
law-abiding,  urged  by  the  majority.  The  law- 
abiding  should  be  encouraged  to  get  rid  of 
their  unsafe  hand  guns  or.  indeed,  to  sell 
them  to  the  government;  not  because  these 
good  people  constitute  a  danger  to  society. 


but   rather   because   their   firearms   may   be 
inherently  unsafe. 

I  have  set  forth  my  views  for  proposed 
icgislauon  as  Exhibit  B. 

EXHIBIT     A.     PROPOSED     REVISIONS     TO     THE     DIS- 
TRICT'S    GUN     LAWS 

1.  Section  22-3203  D.C.  Code,  as  amended. 
should  be  expanded  by  bar  possession  or 
ownership  or  sale  of  either  a  pistol,  or  rifle 
or  stiotgun  to: 

a.  drug  addicts; 

b.  convicted  felons; 

c.  adjudicated  mental  Incompetents; 

d.  minors  (18  for  a  hand  gun;  16  for  a 
long  gun); 

e.  aliens  illegally  in  the  United  States- 
and 

f.  known  agents  of  foreign  powers. 

There  thould  be  a  Review  Board,  composed 
of  one  member  of  the  Police  force  a  member 
of  an  accredited  rifle,  pistol  or  shotgun  orga- 
nization and  a  third  private  citizen,  which 
should  be  empowered  to  waive  the  restric- 
tions against  ownership  for  cured  addicts 
reformed  felons  and  cured  mental  incom- 
petents. This  Panel  should  have  the  right 
to  impose  conditions  upon  the  waiver  such 
as  waiving  the  restrictions  to  a  reformed 
felon  only  to  possess,  say,  a  sporting  shotgun. 

There  should  also  be  a  savings  clause  per- 
mitting minors  to  have  weapons  in  their 
possession  if  they  are  in  the  custody  of  a 
qualified  adult  or  if  they  are  engaged  in  a 
supervised  bona  fide  target  or  hunting  activ- 
ity (this  type  of  clause  is  needed  to  protect 
the  Boy  Scouts,  NRA.  Skeet  Shooting  Trap 
Shooting,  and  similar  instructional  pro- 
grams i  as  well  as  xo  allow  a  parent  to  take 
his  son  hunting  orTto  target  shooting. 

2.  The  hand  gun  which  is  inherently  dan- 
gerous to  the  user  is  demonstratabiy  the 
favorite  (70^  )  weapon  used  in  armed  crime 
Its  further  sale  should  be  restric'LCd  as  is  the 
niachine  gun  and  sawed-off  shotgun.  Because 
of  the  difficulties  in  defining  the  class  of 
weapon  (either  by  proofing,  tensile  strength 
of  metal,  etc.).  the  problem  might  be  best 
resolved  by  a  nationwide  statute  which  im- 
poses a  federal  excise  tajc  of  $60  on  all  non- 
target,  non-sporting  and  non-premium  de- 
fensive hand  guns.  (The  domestic  manu- 
facturers and  makes  of  premium  hand  guns 
are  relatively  well  known,  and  Include  the 
Colt,  the  Smith  &  Wessen,  the  Luger,  and 
Hlght  Standard,  and  others:  foreign  cheap 
hand  gun  imports  are  alreadv  controlled  bv 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.]  Owners  of 
these  defective  and  dangerous  hand  guns 
should  be  encouraged  to  voluntarily  sell 
them  to  the  government  for  their  fair  value 
I  oppose  confiscatory  remedies  as  to  the  law- 
abiding. 

3.  Section  22-3204  which  covers  the  carry- 
ing of  concealed  pistols  or  other  weapons  ca- 
pable of  being  concealed  should  be  enlarged 
to  cover  the  following:  the  possession,  carry- 
ing, or  transportation  in  any  public  place  or 
public  street  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
long  guns  (rifles  and  shotguns)  should  be 
prohibited  unless  the  long  gun  is  unloaded 
and  either  broken  down  and  encased  in  a  suit- 
able gun  case;  or  if  in  a  vehicle,  then  un- 
loaded and  locked  in  an  appropriate  baggage 
compartment  thereof;  or  if  no  such  compart- 
ment exists,  then  unloaded  and  securely 
locked  in  an  automobile  In  a  truck  type  rack. 

4.  An  optional  voluntary  firearms  travel 
permit  should  be  authorized  issuable  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  at  no  cost  to  any"  per- 
son so  desiring,  and  who  Is  not  disqualified 
(as  earlier  set  forth).  The  holder  of  such 
card  should  be  entitled  to: 

a.  purchase  of  a  long  gun  in  an  adjoining 
state  to  the  District  upon  displaying  such 
card  and  complying  with  the  laws  of  both 
the  state  and  the  District. 

b.  the  protection  of  the  full  faith  and 
credit  clause  of  the  Constitution,  or  federal 
pre-emption  should  apply  while  the  holder 
is  travelling  through  or  temporarily  vlaltlag 
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foreign  jurtadlcUona,  except  for  foreign  Juris- 
dictional  provisions  relating   to 

I  the  can-ylng  of  flre&rms. 

II  the  place  of  discharge  and  manner  of 
discharge  of  flreanns  and. 

III  hunting  regulations 

In  other  words,  the  poeaeasor  of  such  cards 
would  not  be  subject  to  local  requirements 
relating  to  possession  or  ownership  Further 
the  poasessor  of  such  a  card  would  be  exempt 
from  foreign  jurisdictional  r«qulrements  as 
to  transporting  flreanns  providing  the  flre- 
arm  was  unloaded  and  encased  or  broken 
down,  and  either  locked  In  the  baggage  com- 
partment or  locked  securely  In  an  appropriate 
gun  rack 

I  believe  a  strong  program  could  then  be 
made  to  have  sportsmen  of  the  District  vol- 
untarily obtain  that  license 

5  Authorization  should  be  given  for  free 
but  confidential  and  voluntary  registration 
of  firearms  (the  heretofore  compulsory 
registration  would  be  transferred  to  this  llsti 
Registration  might  help  in  the  recovery  of 
stolen  weapons,  although  the  help  would 
not  be  great  The  lists  should  be  available 
only  to  fKjllce  groups  Again,  this  should  be 
purely  optional 

6  We  should  amend  Section  33-3203  of  the 
D  C  Code  to  provide  that  upon  ci  second 
conviction  of  a  crime  of  violence  with  a  fire- 
arm there  would  be  a  minimum  sentence  of 
not  leas  than  ten  years  nor  more  than  25 
years,  and  for  a  third  conviction  a  minimum 
sentence  of  not  leas  than  20  years  This 
amendment,  however  would  be  conditioned 
upon  a  reformed  correctional  system,  which 
would  allow  a  broad  spectrxun  of  correc- 
tional treatment  as  the  case  suited,  and  not 
necessarily,  say.  20  years  In  a  small  jail  eel! 

rOOTNOTIS 

I  Department  ofBclals  explained  that  this 
acceleration  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
Is  contrary  to  the  usual  trends,  and  was 
probably  caused  by  the  1968  riots  following 
the  death  of  Dr   Martin  Luther  King 

'  Speedy  trials  of  offenders  would  alleviate 
part  of  the  problem 

'  See  D  C    Crime  Comxnlssiun  Report 

'  Responsibility  for  correctional  treatment 
of  juveniles  at  pre-trial  and  poat  conviction 
stage  should  be  placed  under  the  Department 
of  Corrections,  but  in  a  separate  facility 

^  The  current  population  of  the  Women  s 
Detention  Center  Is  91 

*  The  Children's  Center  at  Laurel  with 
renovations  may  continue  to  be  utilized  for 
these   offenders. 

■  Only  3*7  inmates  are  currently  engaged 
In  academic  training.  242  In  vocational 
training 

^  Such  an  incentive  may  be  In  the  form  of 
release  points  that  are  convertible  to  good 
time  days 

•  Twenty-five  inmates  are  presently  en- 
rolled  In   Federal   City   College  courses 

'■■  Half-way  houses  currently  exist  for  per- 
sons who  have  served  their  minimum  sen- 
tence and  are  eligible  for  parole  Statutory 
authority  to  seek  reduction  of  minimum  sen- 
tence to  qualify  other  offenders  for  parole  will 
be  discussed  below 

■  It  should  be  noted  that  some  offenders 
confined  In  this  unit  as  misdemeanants  were 
originally  charged  with  felonies  that  were 
subsequently  reduced  to  lesser  offenses  for 
pleas  of  gtillty  This  information  should  be 
available  to  correctional  officials  to  enable 
them  to  prescribe  the  proper  treatment  for 
these  offenders  This  factor  should  also  be 
considered  In  determining  the  risk  these 
offenders  would  present  If  based  In  com- 
munity  settings. 

"  We  are  Informed  that  the  physical  layout 
of  this  Center  Is  the  model  for  the  youth 
center  recently  constructed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  at  Morgantown.  West  Virginia. 

"  Currently  approximately  37  young  offend- 
er* are  in  the  Center  with  approximately  70 
felony  charges  pending. 

■'Presently   Juvenile  r«habtUt*Uon  U  the 


responalblllty  of   the  Department  of   Public  "  The  three  PreeldenUal  Commlsalona  have 

Welfare;   the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Correc-  been    extensively    criticized    in    the    Federal 

tlons    recommended    that    Juvenile    correc-  Congress  and  elsewhere  for  lack  of  objectivity 

tlons   be   Integrated    with    youth    and   adult  and   fairness.   These   Commlsatons   were   ap- 

correctlons  pointed  by  an  Administration  unsympathetic 

» The  Department  of  Corrections  with  an  to  lawful  firearms  use  and  ownership.  Suffice 

integrated  structure  embracing  all  offender  it  to  say  that  the  Federal  Congress,  which  Is 

careers  and  with  adequate  skilled  corrections  far  more  reflective  to  the  moods  of  th^(>eople. 

personnel  could  devote  some  of  Its  efforts  to  overwhelmingly  has  repudiated  the  concepts 

preventive  correction  among  high  risk  youth  of    registration    and    licensing.    Many    State 

who     exhibit     antl-soclal     tendencies      The  legislatures  have  passed  resolutions  officially 

planning    and    research    unit    Is   conducting  condemning  such  programs  or  have  rejected 

studies  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  such  them    (See  e.g    Oklabocna,   Alaska.  Arizona, 

an  undertaking  Vermont.     Michigan.     Texas,     Pennsylvanta. 

'*  See   Project   Crossroads,   a   flrat   offender  Kansas.  Montana.  California  and  others), 
counseling  program  for  persons  charged  with  "  The      so-called      sp>ortsman's      "Bin      of 

misdemeanor    offenses    but    not    pursued    to  Rights"  referred  to  by  the  majority  has  not 

conviction  yet  been  evolved    The  majority's  proposal  is 

■'  See      offender      rehabilitation      program  really  a  limited  privilege  to  continue  to  own 

funded  by  OEO  providing  counseling  service  or  buy  guns  providing  the  weapons  are  regls- 

for  p>ersons  charged  with  various  offenses  tered  and  the  owner  Is  licensed.  The  major- 

"  Probation    supervision    Is    presently    the  Ity's  program,  as  thus  far  expounded,  would 

responsibility  of  the  Probation  Department,  set   objective    standards   of    legal    classes    of 

an  adjunct  of  the  court    If  probation  super-  ownership   with    right   of   appeal    (which   as 

vision    IS   transferred   to   the   Department  of  before  noted  Is  of  little  value  to  the  poor  or 

Corrections,    as    recommended    by    the    DC  oppressed*    Nevertheless.  Just  as  the  program 

Crime   Commission,    the    Probation    Depart-  of    licensing   and   registration   has   failed   to 

ment   could   function   as  a  pre-sentence  re-  deter  crime  in  the  District,  so  I  also  fear  the 

porting  unit  for  the  court  now  urged  federal  program  of  licensing  and 

•  Pursuant  to  Title  24  Sec  201  C  the  Board  registration  will  fall  Undoubtedly  then  there 
of  Parole  In  lU  discretion  may  apply  to  the  '^"  ^  pressure  for  more  and  more  'reason- 
Court   for  this  relief  able"  controls   until   the  extremity   of   total 

•The   number  of   persons  murdered   with  abolition  of  flrearms  from  the  law-abiding  Is 

firearms  In  the  District  of  Columbia  during  reached    il  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the 

jggg  majority  of  the  Panel  would  accede  to  such 

"During      the      6o-day      period      between  "t^reme  views  i 
September  I  and  Novmber  1.  19«e.  DC   police  EXHIBIT  B -WEAPONS  USED  IN  HOMICIOf  AND 

reported  that  they  took  546  hand  guns  Into  AGGRAVATED  ASSAULTS 

custody  Of  thoee,  police  categorized  395  as 
being  of  the  cheap,  unsafe  variety  Of  course, 
these  statistics  cannot  In  themselves  present  „  u    ^        .    *1.'."" 

a  total  picture  of  the  types  of  hand  guns  uvd  **"*" Munlsf    tUuthter 

!n   the  commission  of  crimes  since   they  do 

not  reflect  the  type  of  weapon  used  In  crimes  Air  nfls i 

that  are  not  cleared    Nevertheless,  the  Panel  J«lomo«Hle g 

believes  the  data  Is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  Biackiack  0 

conclusion   that   the  overwhelming  majority  Blunt  rnstrumsot...!!  0 

of  hand  guns  used  in  crimes  in  the  Nation's  Bof*  0 

Capital  are  of  the  cheap    unsafe  variety  Briu  knuckles . 0 

=■  It  should  be  made  clear  that  a  mandatory  Ctn  optntt     ..".'.'.'.'.'.I  0 

minimum  sentence  is  a  sentence  that  has  to  Chiir  ......I,*  0 

be    served     It    can    not    be    suspended,    and  n*h**' .",—..  2 

probation  or  parole  cannot  be  granted  until  ^^    g 

after  the  minimum  Is  served    It  is  possible  to  Ftjts      "'I!!!"?"".''  2 

have  a  minimum  penalty  prescribed  by  law  Flitiron 8 

that   Is   not   a   mandatory   minimum    Under  I,"'*     9 

DC    law.    the   first   robbery   offense,   for  ex-  HMd?".;"";".'"";         • 

ample.  Is  punishable  by  Imprisonment  of  two  Hilchtt /.I"""^'11"I  0 

to   15  years    That  Is  not  a  mandatory  mini-  Hot  urtWf 0 

mum.  however,  because  the  sentence  can  be  I"''"!: 5 

.     .  _.   *      J       ^  L  '^on  pips .........  V 

suspended,   or   a  defendant   can   be   put   on  Kiektd^ ft 

probation  for  the  length  of  his  sentence   For  Knitt     "*"'""        U 

the  second  or  sut>sequent  offense  of  an  armed  •*"''••  '•'•t''  bUds.       .  0 

crime,  however,  the  court  Is  precluded  from  ^JJ"'' 0 

suspending  sentence  or  granting  probation  ftuoi      ]./.../"//.         0 

"The   registration   and   licensing   program  Rtvolvtr  or  piiliil 130 

urged  by  the  majority,  stresses  the  right  of  J'"*     .    | 

judicial  review  for  the  aggrieved    As  a  prac-  shifpm'"mtnt  "  5 

tlcal  matter,  the  average  citizen  cannot  afford  Shotfun 3 

to  spend  hundreds  or   thousands  of  dollars  Sho»«(  0 

in   legal   wrangles   in   order   to   try    to  get   a  |j*^    5 

llcenae,  register  a  firearm,  or  prevent  a  for-  Tt«th 0 

felture    He  will  simply  be  forced  to  bend  to  Wtter  iliu  .  0 

the   governments   will  Ottisf- spscified  itid 

-••Self-defense  in  the  home  was  stated  In  ,i»'?li.-'?** H 

,.._.,_  _.  .     ,        ,„  unknown.        Z 

the  Elsenhower  Commission  Report  to  be  an  

Insufficient  reason  to  own  a  hand  gun.  The  ToW  192 

majority    Impnjses   no   such   limitation   on   a 

'"^"^^  >  Rtflscts  ftturos  ol  Janusry  9.  1969  to  Soptombsr  30.  1969. 

^  Haynet  v    United  States   (1988)   390  US.         >  TDom  (ifHrn  indude  tho  uwod-on  shot<un.  it  is  MtimatKl 

35  thai  voir '•«  loni  shotfuni  ir«  so  usad. 

"  The  basic  reason  for  the  request  for  fed-  , 

eral    legislation    duplicating   the   concept   of 

the  District's  registration  and  licensing  law  KENNETH   C.    POSTER.   MEMBER  OF 
Is  that  the  District  cannot  Impose  the  felony  PUBLIC  ADVISORY  CXJUNCIL,  GEN- 

penalties  desired  ERAL.  SERVICE3  ADMINISTRATION 

'^  SlnrUlar  programs  have  failed  in  Chicago 
and  New  York  City    See  M    K    Benenson,  A  Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Admin- 

Controiied  Look  At  Gun  Controls,  New  York  Istrator  Of  Oeneral  Services,  Robert  L. 

Law  Forum.  Vol  XTV.  No  4  Kunzig.  has  created  a  Oeneral  Services 
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Public  Advisory  Council  because  the  va- 
riety and  sc<H>e  of  GSA  activities  makes 
it  desirable  to  establish  a  siieclal  advisory 
committee  as  a  formal  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  public.  This  enables 
the  views  of  the  public  to  reach  the 
highest  levels  of  policymaking  ofDcials  at 
OSA. 

I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Kenneth  C. 
Foster,  a  New  Jersey  insurance  execu- 
tive, has  been  named  to  the  council.  He 
is  currently  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

Mr.  Foster  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  in  1934,  and  received  his 
master's  degree  from  Columbia  in  1936, 
and  his  LL.B.  degree  from  Newark  Uni- 
versity in  1940.  His  civic  activities  have 
been  largely  concentrated  in  education, 
mental  health,  and  boys  club  work. 

Mr.  Foster  is  presently  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  Jersey 
Mental  Health  Association  and  chairman 
of  the  New  Jersey  Community  Mental 
Health  Board. 


ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS:     UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  an  ancient  and  solemn 
promise  to  keep  to  the  native  peoples  of 
Alaska.  Unless  we  act  to  honor  this 
promise,  the  Alaska  natives  will  lose 
their  rights  to  the  millions  of  acres  of 
land  they  have  occupied  for  centuries — 
land  which  is  rightfully  theirs. 

One  year  from  now,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  will  undertake  the  sys- 
tematic and  wholesale  dispossession  of 
Alaska's  60.000  Indians,  Eskimos,  *and 
Aleuts — unless  Congress  acts  first.  Sec- 
retary Hickel  made  this  clear  at  the 
hearings  on  his  nomination  early  this 
year. 

The  Interior  Department,  despite  its 
statutory  obligation  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  Alaska  natives,  has  al- 
ready divested  them  of  extremely  valu- 
able lands.  In  September,  the  State  of 
Alaska  received  nearly  $1  billion  from 
the  sale  of  oil  exploration  rights  on  less 
than  half  a  million  acres  of  lands  on 
Alaska's  North  Slope.  These  oil  lands 
were  conveyed  to  the  State  by  Interior 
without  the  consent  of  the  Eskimos,  to 
whom  the  land  belongs,  and  without 
compensation  to  them.  This  $1  billion 
is  five  times  the  annual  budget  of  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

The  Interior  Committee  has  begun  its 
executive  sessions  to  consider  legisla- 
tion to  straighten  out  what  is  an  emo- 
tional. difiScult  situation  regarding  the 
title  to  these  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
Alaska.  Because  of  the  significance  of 
the  matter,  I  would  like  to  present  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  a  short  analysis 
of  the  situation,  as  I  see  it  now  standing. 

When  the  United  States  acquired 
Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867,  it  did  not 
purchase  the  land  Itself.  Rather,  it  pur- 
chased only  the  right  to  tax  and  the 
right  to  govern.  Our  Government  recog- 
nized, as  an  inherent  part  of  well-estab- 
lished Federal  policies  as  well  as  Su- 
preme Court  precedents,  that  the  land 
belonged  to  Its  origin&l  occupants,  the 
Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  who  then 
lived  on  the  land. 


Seventeen  years  later,  the  Congress  es- 
tablished a  territorial  government  In 
Alaska  when  it  sulopted  the  Organic  Act 
of  1884.  This  act  acknowledged  the  na- 
tives' right  to  an  interest  in  the  land, 
stating: 

The  Indian  .  .  ,  shall  not  be  dlsttirbed  In 
the  possession  of  any  lands  actually  In  tbelr 
use  or  occupancy  or  now  claimed  by  them. 

But  It  specifically  left  for  later  con- 
gressional action  the  Issue  of  title  to 
the  land.  It  Is  only  this  year  that  the 
Congress  has  begun  to  act  on  this  cen- 
tury-old problem  of  actual  title  to  the 
land. 

Alaska  was  made  a  State  by  the  State- 
hood Act  of  1958.  That  act  provided: 

The  State  and  Its  people  do  agree  and  de- 
clare that  they  forever  disclaim  all  right 
and  title  ...  to  any  lands  or  other  property 
(Including  fishing  rights),  the  right  or  title 
to  which  may  be  held  by  any  Indians,  Eski- 
mos, or  Aleuts. 

The  act  also  provided  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  had  the  right  to  select  103  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  from  the  public  do- 
main, but  that  this  right  was  subject  to 
the  prior  aboriginal  claims  of  the  natives. 

Despite  this-T^ery  clear  expression  of 
Intent  by  the  Congress,  the  State  shortly 
after  the  Statehood  Act  of  1958  was 
adopted  began  selecting  acreage  out  of 
the  public  domain,  without  regard  to  the 
aboriginal  claims  of  the  natives.  This  was 
done  with  the  explicit  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Millions  of 
acres  of  land  were  transferred  to  the 
State,  including  lands  on  which  native 
villages  were  situated  tind  to  which  the 
natives  had  actually  filed  aboriginal 
claims. 

This  was  not  stopped  imtil  1966.  By 
that  time  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment had  granted  title  of  6  million 
acres  of  native  land  to  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  had  tentatively  approved  the 
trtmsfer  of  luiother  12  million  acres. 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall,  who  had  the 
statutory  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  natives,  halted  the  trans- 
fer of  this  12  million  acres,  and  sus- 
pended the  issuance  of  new  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leases  on  native  lands  pending  a 
settlement  by  Congress  of  the  issue  of 
title  to  the  lands. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Walter  J.  Hickel,  was  Governor  of  Alaska 
when  Secretary  Udall  halted  these 
further  transfers  in  1966.  The  State  of 
Alaska,  acting  at  Governor  Hickel 's  di- 
rection, filed  a  law  suit  against  Secretary 
Udall  in  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
Alaska,  seeking  to  compel  Secretary 
Udall  to  complete  the  transfer  of  certain 
of  the  native  lands  which  he  had  blocked. 
It  is  not  without  some  irony  that  Mr. 
Hickel,  then  the  plsdntiff,  is  now  the  de- 
fendant. The  suit  is  now  before  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

In  January  1969  Secretary  Udall  is- 
sued Public  Land  Order  4582.  This  land 
order  made  formal  the  Informal  freeze  he 
had  established  In  1966.  It  was  to  last 
until  Congress  acted  on  the  question  of 
title  to  the  native  lands.  When  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee's hearings  on  his  nomination. 
Secretary  Hickel  indicated  that  he  would 
honor  Public  Land  Order  4582  for  the 
duration  of  the  91st  Congress,  but  that 


if  the  Congress  did  not  act  before  its 
close,  then  he  would  continue  the  trans- 
fer of  public  domain  land  in  Alaska  to 
the  State, 

A  number  of  bills  intended  to  provide 
a  framework  for  resolving  this  situation 
were  introduced  earlier  this  year,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  filed  on 
behalf  of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Na- 
tives. These  have  had  the  supi>ort  of 
Alaska's  two  Senators,  They  also  have 
the  support  of  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  former  At- 
torney Oeneral  Ramsey  Clark,  and  for- 
mer U.S.  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel,  who 
have  agreed  to  represent  the  federation 
before  the  Congress  as  a  public  service. 

The  bill  introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
Federation  of  Natives  has  these  major 
provisions : 

First,  Conveyance  to  the  native  vil- 
lages of  fee  simple  title  to  40  million  acres 
of  land,  with  mineral  rights  to  be  held 
by  native  regional  development  corpora- 
tions; 

Second.  Cash  compensation  in  the 
amount  of  $500  million — roughly  $1.50 
per  acre — payable  over  a  9-year  pe- 
riod with  Interest  at  4  percent;  and  a 
2 -percent  residual  royalty  on  gross  rev- 
enues from  Federal  lands  to  which  native 
title  is  extinguished. 

Secretary  Hickel,  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration, has  proposed  legislation 
with  these  major  provisions: 

First.  Conveyance  to  the  native  vil- 
lages of  restricted  title  to  approximately 
12  million  acres  of  land,  stripped  of  oil 
and  gas  rights,  to  be  selected  from  the 
public  domain  at  the  same  time  as  the 
State  has  an  opportunity  to  pick  its  103 
million  £u:res; 

Second.  Casli  compensation  in  the 
amount  of  $500  million,  payable  over  a 
20-year  period  without  interest. 

The  Federal  Field  Committee  for  De- 
velopment Planning  in  Alaska,  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Executive  Office, 
recommends  legislation  with  these  major 
provisions : 

First.  Conveyance  to  the  village  of  fee 
simple  title  to  approximately  5  million 
acres  of  land,  with  full  mineral  rights, 
and  protection  of  hunting  and  fishing 
rights  over  larger  areas; 

Second.  Cash  compensation  ranging 
from  a  minimum  of  $100  million  to  $1 
billion,  the  exact  amount  being  con- 
tingent on  the  size  of  Federal  oil  and  gas 
royalties  in  Alaska,  to  be  paid  over  a 
lO-yesu-  period  ■without  interest. 

The  Interior  Committee  is  now  consid- 
ering these  various  proposals,  attempting 
to  reach  a  final  settlement  of  Alaska  na- 
tive land  rights.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  can  complete  action  at  an  early 
date  to  honor  the  commitment  we  made 
so  loiig  ago.  The  decision  the  Senate 
makes  will  shape  the  lives  and  the  hopes 
of  Alaska  natives  for  generations  to 
come. 

What  I  would  like  to  focus  on  today  are 
what  I  regard  as  the  central  features  In 
any  fair  settlement — the  amount  of  land 
which  will  be  confirmed  in  native  owner- 
ship, prior  selection,  development  in- 
come from  other  assets  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  natives  from  becoming  a  class 
of  "land  poor"  Indians  as  is  the  case  with 
so  many  Indians  in  the  "lower  48,"  and 
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the  degree  to  which  the  natives  will  be 
permitted  to  control  their  own  property 
In  approaching  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  an  honorable  settlement.  I 
think  we  should  «ive  first  consideration 
to  what  the  native  people  themselves 
consider  fair  and  reasonable 

On  my  visits  to  the  tillages  of  Ala-ska 
in  connection  with  my  work  with  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion. I  learned  .somethint?  about  the  spe- 
cial mearuni,'  of  the  land  to  the  native 
people  Younu  and  old.  they  are  of  one 
mind  the  land  Is  their  life  The  land  and 
us  waters  su.stain  the  moose  and  caribou 
they  hunt  the  wild  berries  they  gather. 
and  the  fish  they  catch  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  their  rich  and  varied  cultures  It 
is  a  powerful  source  of  their  pride  as  a 
people  Ready  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  future  In  their  rapidly  changing 
world,  they  see  the  land  a.s  their  best 
hope  to  participate  in  the  economic 
growth  of  the  State  through  rational 
commercial  development 

Alaska  natives  seek  justice,  not  chanty 
They  do  not  a.sk  to  be  given  lands,  but 
they  ajik  foe  Uie  right  to  retain  a  portion 
of  thai  whiciv  belongs  to  them  They  do 
not  ask  to  be  given  money  or  compensa- 
tion But  they  a.sk,  is  a  matter  of  justice. 
that  compensation  be  paid  to  them  in 
return  for  their  agrt>«ment  to  extinguish 
their  aboriginal  claims  to  vast  portior„s 
of  this  State 

Tlie  natives  have  vahd  claims  to  ap- 
proximately 350  million  acres  of  land  in 
Alaska  40  million  acres  represent  ap- 
proxmiately  10  percent  of  the  land,  and 
the  natives  compri.se  20  percent  of 
.Alaska  s  population  The  natives  depend 
upon  the  land  for  their  subsistence  Non- 
natives  use  only  a  small  fraction  of  Alas- 
ka's vast  land  mass,  and  that  which  they 
use  IS  chiefly  for  recreation 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  appor- 
tionment of  40  million  acres  of  land 
among  the  178  native  villages  would  iso- 
late the  natives  from  the  mainstream  of 
Amencan  life  On  the  contrary,  the  na- 
tives view  the  land  as  their  chief  re- 
source for  sharing  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  State  and  Nation. 
Moreover,  stripping  them  of  their  land 
is  certain  to  create  a  wall  of  bitterness 
and  distrust  that  will  stand  between 
them  and  their  fellow  citizens  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Many  natives  wish  to  continue  a  rural 
way  01  life  In  a  nation  where  individual 
freedom  and  self-reliance  are  highly 
valued,  this  preference  should  be  given 
grea^  weight  m  det^-inuMing  the  amount 
of  acreage  to  be  retained. 

More  over,  no  matter  what  weight  may 
be  vti'.en  to  this  preference,  or  what  the 
ultimate  settlement  may  be.  the  fact  Is 
that  the  majority  of  natives  will  be  in 
the  V illages  for  very  many  years  Many 
natives — particularly  the  elderly  and 
those  with  very  little  education — would 
be  destitute  if.  because  of  ui.sufllcleiu 
land,  they  were  forced  to  move  from 
their  homes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  adequate  lands 
aie  retained,  the  natives  will  be  able  to 
make  a  meanin^-ful  choice  between  vil- 
lage life  and  urban  life  Those  who 
voluntarily  choose  urban  life- -primar- 
ily the  young  and  more  educated — v.ill 


do  so  without  bitterness,  and  should  be 
able  to  make  a  .satisfactory'   transition 
Thev   will  view  their  move  as  a  positive 
choice,    and   not  as   an   expulsion   from 
their  land  by  white  men 

The  second  major  concern  I  have  in- 
volves the  nature  of  the  udmlnistrative 
practices  which  will  be  followed  and  the 
institutions  which  must  be  created  under 
any  land  claims  settlement  legislation 
In  this  regard,  one  point  .^eems  clear; 
Th.e  Department  of  tlie  Interior  and,  m 
particular  the  Burt-au  of  Indian  Affairs, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  the 
dominant  role  in  the  conduct  ol  native 
development  programs  Insofar  as  the 
natives  are  concerned — and  our  subcom- 
mittee hearings  confirmed  that  conclu- 
sion— the  record  of  these  executive  agen- 
cies ui  Alaska  is  iiuirked  bv  inertia,  lack 
of  imagination,  paternalism,  the  frustra- 
tion of  native  aspirations  and,  m  gen- 
eral, a  complete  lack  ni  identification 
with,  or  .xvmpathy  for.  native  rights  and 
needs  If  we  are  not  to  repeat  in  Alaska 
the  mistakes  made  m  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  which  seem  destined  to 
plague  us  yet  for  years  to  come,  the  De- 
partment and  the  Bureau  must  be  re- 
moved from  control  o\er  native  land.s 
and  funds. 
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now  before  Congress  call  for  the  Irealion 
of  an  Alaska  Native  Commission  and  an 
Alaska  Natue  Development  Corporation 
What  we  must  make  certain  is  that  the 
legislation  not  only  creates  these  new 
institutions,  but  also  given  tlic  natives 
themselves  a  meaningful  role  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking pr'x-ess.  In  other  words, 
we  will  not  have  made  a  true  settlement 
with  the  natives  if.  as  the  administra- 
tion proposes,  the  corporation  which  ts 
to  administer  their  assets  is  managed  in 
Its  formative  years  by  Presidentially 
appointed  nonnatives.  The  intent  of  Con- 
gress should  be.  in  the  words  of  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  Alaska  Federation  oi 
Natives,  'to  carry  out  the  terms  of  this 
settlement  promptly,  with  certainty,  and 
m  conformity  to  the  real  econamic  and 
social  needs  of  Alaska  natives  by  maxi- 
mizing the  participation  by  natives 
in  decisions  affecting  their  rights  and 
property  and  by  vesting  in  them  as  rap- 
idly as  prudent  and  feasible  control 
over  the  lands  set  aside  and  corporations 
organized  pursuant  to  this  act  .   .  ." 

Time  is  running  uut  for  the  Alaska 
natives  and  for  Congress.  The  Senate  has 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  fair  .settlement 
in  accordance  with  our  nation's  high 
ideals.  It  is  perhaps  the  Nations  last, 
best  chance  to  close  with  dignity  and 
justice  one  of  the  sordid  chapters  in  our 
history — our  shocking  treatment  of 
America's  first  inhabitants  m  disputes 
over  land. 


WILLIAM  J  DORGAN.  MEMBER  OF 
PUBLIC  ADVISORY  COUNCIL.  OEN- 
ERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President.  General 
Services  Administrator  Robert  L  Kunzu: 
has  recently  named  a  Public  Advisory 
Council  at  GSA  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  public  involvement  in  GSA 
operations. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  is  ably  repre- 


.sented  on  the  Council  by  Mr.  William  J. 
Dorgan.  a  New  Jersey  businessman  and 
member  of  the  Bergen  County  Board  of 
Freeholders  Mr  Dorgan  is  a  partner  in 
Torway  Warehouse,  Inc.,  of  Edgewater, 
N  J. 

Mr  Dorgan  s  career  of  public  service 
has  spanned  20  years  during  which  he 
has  been  mayor  of  Palisades  Park  and 
fi^eholder  of  Bergen  Coimty.  N.J.  Also, 
he  has  served  in  the  US.  Coast  Guard. 

GSA  IS  fortunate  to  have  obtained  the 
services  of  such  an  outstanding  citizen 
Mr.  Dorgan's  backgroimd  will  prove 
valuable  in  aiding  Administrator  Kimzig 
as  a  member  of  •he  GSA  Public  Advisory 
Council 


US.  COMMITMENTS  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  and  baffled  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration's objectives  in  Southeast  Asia. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  supported  >.n  amend- 
ment In  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
which  prohibited  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
groimd  combat  troops  into  Laos  and 
Thailand;  on  the  other  hand,  it  sent  us 
a  letter  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  joint  resolution  on  the  ground 
that  even  if  not  needed  with  regard  to 
Vietnam,  the  Tonkin  resolution  may  be 
needed  in  order  to  perform  on  other 
U.S.  commitments  in  that  area. 

It  was  on  last  Monday.  December  15. 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Church  >  was  successful  in  .sponsoring  aii 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act  which  .stated: 

None  of  tlie  funds  appropriated  .  .  shall 
be  used  to  flnance  tlie  introduction  of  .^iner- 
ican  ground  combut  troops  into  Laos  or 
Thailand  without  the  prior  consent  of 
Congress. 

On  the  next  day.  December  16.  it  was 
stated  that  such  was  the  policy  of  the 
administration  all  the  time — although  I 
must  note  the  cessation  of  air  combat 
activity  in  Laos  was  not  included  in  this 
policy. 

But  now  I  have  discovered  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  a  resolution  'S. 
Con  Res.  40'  .submitted  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr.  Javits  > . 
which  calls  for  the  tennination  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolution  as  of 
December  31.  1970 

The  administration  opposes  repeal  of 

that   resolution   because  we  have  other 

•international  obliuations  in  the  area." 

Are    the.se   obligations    that    go   beyond 

SEATO-.' 

Here  is  what  the  administration  wrote 
in  part  on  December  4  in  stating  its 
unqualified  opposition  to  the  Javits-Pell 
resolution; 

In  addition,  the  existence  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  has  consequences  for  So\ith- 
past  .\sla  which  go  beyond  the  war  in  Vlet- 
N.iin  The  que.stlon  of  Its  termination  must 
be  considered  r.-irefuUy  In  terms  of  o\u  other 
uuernutKnal  ubligations  in  the  area, 
particularly  tiie  Southeast  .^sla  Collective 
Defense  Trei'v  wlUch  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution  specifically  cites. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

DEP.^BTME^•T  OP  State, 
Washttigtcn.  I)  C  .  December  4,  1969. 
Hon   .1   \V    Fri  BHic.Hi . 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Be.\r  Mr  Chairman;  The  Secretary  has 
asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  October 
17  enclosing  toples  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  40  .aid  requesting  the  views  of 
the  E.xecutlve  Brnnoli  on  tins  resolution. 

We  woi:ld  oppo.se  p.issage  of  this  resolution, 
wliicli  seeks  lo  establish  tlie  end  of  1970  as 
tiie  date  botii  for  a  rtxed  de.idline  for  with- 
dr.iwal  (if  all  tJnited  States  combat  troops 
and  for  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  date  for  withdrawal  of  United  States 
troops  will  not  bring  us  closer  to  our  goals 
m  .South  Viet -Nam.  The  Administration 
hopes  to  withdraw  United  States  combat 
troops  from  Viet-Nam  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  has  a  plan  for  accomplishing  this  objec- 
tive Public  revelation  of  a  fixed  timetable, 
however,  wotild  not  contribute  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  objective.  It  wovild  jeopardize 
iiur  chances  of  obtaining  a  political  settle- 
ment through  negotiations  and  covild  inter- 
fere with  the  continuing  orderly  transfer  of 
the  United  States  share  of  combat  lo  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

Furtlier.  we  oppose  the  repeal  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  at  this  time.  Cer- 
tainly the  Congress  has  the  right  to  termi- 
nate this  resolution  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 
However,  we  do  not  believe  that  its  termi- 
nation wotUd  bring  us  any  closer  to  peace. 
The  Administration's  commitment  to  termi- 
nate participation  of  American  combat  forces 
in  the  war  is  clear,  and  the  basic  objective 
of  the  proi>osed  resolution,  namely  the  dis- 
engagement of  United  States  forces  from  the 
war.  is  already  on  the  way  to  being  achieved. 

In  .iddition.  the  existence  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  has  consequences  for  South- 
east Asia  which  go  beyond  the  war  In  Viet- 
Nam,  The  ([uestion  of  its  termination  must 
be  i'on.-idered  carefully  :n  terms  of  our  other 
international  obligations  in  the  area,  particu- 
larly the  Southeast  .\sia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  which  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution 
specifically  cites. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  G.  ToRBERT.  Jr.. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Laos, 
in  1962.  .specifically  and  in  a  formal  act 
renounced  any  future  protection  under 
the  SEATO  treaty.  Thailand,  of  course, 
did  not. 

I  repeat  my  question:  Are  there  "other 
international  obligations  in  the  area"  of 
Southeast  Asia  that  go  beyond  SEATO? 
What  are  they?  Who  made  them?  Is  this 
a  case  in  which  the  administration  has  a 
blank  check  for  action  in  Asia  that  it 
wants  to  keep  handy  for  some  future 
contingency  ? 


THE    PAST   DECADE'S    EXPERIENCE 
IN  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
written  by  Roderick  Turnbull.  TurnbuU 
analyzing  the  past  decade's  experience  in 
wheat  production  and  world  wheat 
markets.  His  observations  and  insights 
are  highly  informative,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Interesting  Wheat  Decade  Closing 
( By  Roderick  Turnbull ) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1960s,  the  United 
States  had  a  record  wheat  surplus.  Actually, 
the  peak  carryover  was  on  June  30,  1961 
when  the  total  was  1.4  billion  bushels,  in- 
cluding a  billion  bushels  of  the  hard  red 
winter  variety. 

Ten  years  later,  the  nation  again  has  a 
huge  carryover — the  projection  for  next 
June  30  is  around  900  million  bushels.  Obvi- 
ously, the  wheat  problem  hasn't  been  solved 
although  many  things  have  happened  in  the 
last  decade. 

One  of  the  major  developments  is  that 
while  In  1960  the  United  States  owned  62 
per  cent  of  the  wheat  stocks  held  by  the 
Big  Five  Exporters,  this  year  our  percentage  is 
only  39.  The  surplus  has  been  spread  around. 

With  the  decade  of  thj  1960s  coming  to  a 
close,  the  Foreign  Agricultural  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  reviewed 
world  trade  In  wheat  over  the  last  10  years. 
Its  report  helps  revive  memories  of  some 
rather  dramatic  developments. 

In  1960,  the  report  relates,  world  wheat 
production  was  8.2  billion  bushels  and  1.6 
billion  bushels  moved  In  world  trade.  In 
1968-69,  production  had  reached  10.3  billion 
bushels,  up  25  percent,  while  world  trade  was 
at  1.7  billion  bushels,  a  little  more  than  in 
1960.  But  It  wasn't  as  high  as  it  was  in  the 
mid  1960s  when  world  trade  In  wheat 
reached  a  peak  of  2.3  billion  bushels.  These 
figures  Include   flour. 

Also,  in  1960,  four  nations,  the  Uiilted 
States,  Canada,  Australia  and  Argentina, 
overshadowed  all  others  in  exports.  They 
were  the  Big  Four,  possessing  a  large  part 
of  the  world's  exportable  stocks.  The  U.S. 
alone  accounted  for  nearly  70  percent  of 
their  holdings. 

Now,  10  years  later,  we  have  an  addition. 
with  rising  prcxiuctlon  in  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community — malnJy  France.  Thus 
now  the  USDA  speaks  of  the  Big  Five. 

Among  the  most  dramatic  developments 
In  the  1960s  was  the  emergence  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  mainland  China  as  im- 
porters. China  has  continued  to  be  a  steady 
buyer,  while  the  Soviet  Union  Is  in  and  out 
of  the  market.  The  United  States  sold  65 
million  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviets  for 
cash  la  1964.  Canada  and  Australia  sold 
much  more  to  the  Russians. 

Aboitt  the  same  time,  severe  shortages  of 
food  grains  were  developing  In  India  and 
Pakistan.  In  1965-66,  India  imported  262.7 
million  bushels  of  which  93  percent  came 
from  the  United  States  on  concessional 
terms.  The  next  year,  India  imported  238 
million  bushels  with  72  percent  coming  from 
the  United  States. 

Japan  also  had  entered  the  market  In  a 
big  way  and  was  buying  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  other  grains. 

As  most  farmers  and  gralnmen  will  re- 
call. In  the  middle  1960s,  world  stocks  of 
grain  were  regarded  as  dangerously  low.  At 
the  same  time,  talk  was  rampant  about  a 
pending  world  food  shortage.  Books  began 
to  appear  on  the  subject  from  all  over.  U.S. 
exports  of  wheat  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  867  minion  bushels  In  1965-66.  and  on 
July  1,  1966,  our  carryover  had  dropped  to 
425  million  bushels,  the  lowest  level  since 
1952.  It  looked  as  if  our  wheat  problems 
were  over. 

The  world  was  fairly  well  convinced  a  food 
shortage  really  was  upon  us  and  nearly 
every  country  tried  to  do  something  to  avert 
it.  "The  United  States  increased  its  acreage 
allotment  for  the  1967  crop  32  percent,  bring- 
ing the  total  up  to  68.2  million  acres.  The 
1967  harvest  was  1.5  billion  bushels.  In 
Canada,  wheat  acreage  in  the  middle  1960s 
reached  29.7  million,  up  20  percent  from 
1960.  Both  Australia  and  Argentina  Increased 
their   acreages. 


Then  along  came  the  Green  Revolution, 
the  development  of  the  high  yielding  wheat 
varieties  from  Mexico  and  the  rices  in  the 
Philippines.  The  new  varieties  were  greeted 
with  good  growing  weather  in  India  and 
Pakistan.  Both  countries  cut  down  on  their 
Imports.  At  the  .same  time,  on  occasion,  the 
Soviet  Union  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  ex- 
porters. Some  smaller  countries  which  never 
had  exported  wheat  before  got  into  the  busi- 
ness. 

West  Europe  which  was  importing  about 
450  million  bushels  a  year  at  the  beginning 
of  this  decade  has  cut  this  down  to  around 
300  mlUlon. 

The  United  States  closes  the  decade  with 
the  lowest  wheat  acreage  allotment  In  his- 
tory— 45.5  million  acres,  50  percent  below  the 
1966-67  peak  of  68.2  million  acres.  Total 
exports  are  down,  but  actuaUy  commercial 
sales  for  dollars  still  are  above  those  of  the 
first  half  of  the  1960s.  The  commercial  vol- 
ume last  year  was  276  million  bushels. 

All  the  things  that  liave  happened  in  the 
1960s,  most  of  which  were  nonpredictable. 
suggest  that  no  one  really  knows  what  is 
coming  in  the  1970s.  Obviously,  things  could 
happen  elsewhere  in  the  world  that  would 
improve  the  U.S.  wheat  farmer's  position. 

That  position  right  now  isn't  very  good  in 
the  opinion  of  Glen  Hofer.  Washington,  ex- 
executive  vice-president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers.  He  has  just  re- 
turned to  'Washington  after  attending  a 
series  of  state  conventions  of  wheat  organiza- 
tions and  reports  that  in  general  each  group 
wants  to  keep  the  present  wheat  program, 
with  price  Improvements.  'What  the  wheat 
farmers  want,  Sf  course,  Is  more  money. 

"I  am  increasingly  convinced."  Hofer  says 
in  his  latest  report  from  Washington,  "that 
our  dryland  wheat  producers  are  going 
broke." 

Some  people  might  question  whether  that 
statement  is  a  good  endorsement  of  the 
wheat  program  which  has  been  in  effect  now 
for  live  years,  but  the  grower  groups  contend 
they  would  be  worse  off  without  it. 


OIL  SPILLS  ON  NATIONAL  AND 
COASTAL  WATERS— DANGERS  AS- 
SOCIATED WITH  THE  USE  OP 
CHEMICALS  IN  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  ACCIDENTAL  OIL  SPILLS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  all  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  tragic  and  costly 
effect  of  accidental  oil  spills  on  our  na- 
tional and  coastal  waters.  This  year,  the 
Senate  has  responded  to  this  situation  in 
a  meaningful  way.  Section  12  of  S.  7  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1969  is  devoted  to  this  matter. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Vv'ater 
Pollution  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee— after  extensive  hearings — prepared 
this  section  which  incorporates  most  of 
the  provisions  recommended  by  those 
who  testified  in  favor  of  Federal  guide- 
lines and  programs  in  this  area  of  grow- 
ing concern. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  this  sec- 
tion, I  offered  only  one  amendment  which 
I  felt  was  required  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mittee recommendations.  My  amend- 
ment, \vhich  was  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
tmder  the  authority  of  section  104  of  this 
bill,  to  develop  and  publisii  standardized 
specifications  and  other  technical  infor- 
mation on  the  chemicals  used  in  oil  spill 
cleanup  efforts  by  Jtme  30,  1970. 

S.  7  is  now  in  conference.  It  is  my  firm 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  retain  my 
amendment.    To    further    inform    those 
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Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
conference  report.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO 

The  article  effectively  pomts  out  the 
fears  of  scientists  and  engineers  regard- 
ing the  Inappropnate  use  of  chemicals  in 
oil  spill  cleanup  operations 

I  hope  that  all  who  share  a  concern  m 
this  matter  will  realize  the  need  for  the 
pubbcation  of  Federal  guldelmes  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  we  need  not  fear  the 
catastrophic  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife 
and  to  the  ecological  balance  of  our 
waters  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
unsuitable  chemicals  to  disperse  oil 
formed  as  the  result  of  similarly 
destructive  oil  spills. 

It  Is  also  appropriate  to  include  In  the 
Record  an  article  wntten  by  Tom 
Wicker  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  today  reminding  us  to  seriously 
consider  the  effect  of  our  «rowmg  tech- 
nological capabilities  on  our  environ- 
ment—^nd.- today,  on  the  environments 
of  other  planets — before  we  apply  it  to 
shape  the  world  and  the  universe  in 
which  we  live  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  also  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  The  New  York  Times,  Dec    17    1969, 

SCIINTISTS    TSXM    TH«    CHEMICAL    TttEATMENT 

or  On.  SPU.LACE  Mors  HARMrtn.  Than  th« 
Disease  ' 

1  By  D*vld  Bird  i 

Scientists  and  engineers  have  expressed 
c»ncern  here  Uiat  attempu  -.o  control  oil 
sptUs  with  chemical  dlspersanta  are  causing 
more  harm  than  '.he  oil  iteelf  and  may  be 
creating  long-term  ecologlc  damages  such  as 
13  now  being  attributed  to  DDT  and  other 
f>e8tlcldee 

The  coocva  is  expressed  In  reports  and 
discussions  at  a  three-day  Joint  Conference 
on  Prevention  and  Control  of  Oil  Spills,  end- 
ing today  at  the  Americana  Hotel  The  meet- 
ing IS  sponaored  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  and  the 
Amencan  Petroleum  Institute,  an  industry 
group 

rORRET   CANTON    DISASTTR 

When  the  conference  was  planned  last  sum- 
mer, the  sponsors  expected  atwut  300  persons 
to  attend    More  than   lOOO  have  registered 

Their  interest  reflev:ts  increased  public  con- 
cern after  two  disastrous  oil  spills 

The  first  occurred  in  March.  1967  when  the 
supertanker  Torrey  Canyon  struck  a  reef  off 
the  southern  coast  of  England  and  sent  30 
million  gallons  of  crude  oil  oozing  toward  the 
Cornish  coetst  and  across  the  English  Channel 
to  the  shores  of  Brittany 

The  second  oil  spUl  occurred  early  this 
year,  when  18  million  gallons  leaked  to  the 
surface  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  in 
California  during  offshore  drilling  operations 

.At  least  one  million  tons  of  oil  are  spilled 
every  year  from  tankers,  manufacturing 
plants  and  refineries  Much  of  the  effort  to 
control  the  spills  has  centered  on  chemical 
dlspersants  that  dissolve  the  oil,  spreading 
It  out  so  thin  that  it  Is  not  noticeable 

Some  scientists  say  that  the  dlspersants 
are  merely  an  attempt  to  hide  the  visible  ef- 
fect of  the  spills  and  that  the  chemJcala  pose 
an  additional  danger 

\  Oda,  a  researcher  with  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission,  told  the  con- 
ference yesterday  that  studies  of  dlspersants 
since  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  of  them  "were  far 


more  deadly  and  far  more  damaging  to  ma- 
rine life  and  ecology  than  the  oil  it«elf  ' 

BXACH    DAM  ACS.   TOO 

Howard  J  Lamp  1  of  the  Pederai  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  said.  We 
flrmiy  believe  that  the  use  of  dlspersants, 
emulalflers  and  other  chemicals  is  entirely 
unjusted  in  the  cleanup  of  oil  polluted 
beaches  " 

He  said  Pederai  studies  had  shown  that 
the  oil.  when  "mixed  with  chemicals,  caused 
penetration  of  the  mixture  into  the  sand  at 
least  tliree  Umes  the  depth  of  the  untreated 
oil  In  oil-polluted  water,  Pederai  officials 
have  recommended  that  the  chemicals  be 
used  only  as  a  last  resort  when  it  Is  Impos- 
sible to  soaJc  up  the  oil  with  straw  or  similar 
material  or  Uj  suck  It  up  by  mechanical 
means 

Perliaps  the  strongest  attack  on  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  controlling  oil  spUis  came 
from  a  biologist.  Dr  Ira  N  Gabnelson.  who 
is  president  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Ins- 
titute He  said  "The  usual  appn>ach  Is  to  try 
to  contain  or  Isolate  the  floating  oil — an  at- 
tack that  works  rarely,  if  at  all — or  to  remove 
It  from  the  public  eye  by  sweeping  it  under 
the  ocean's  surface  by  means  of  dlspersants 
or  detergents  More  animai  life  was  killed  by 
chemicals  In  the  Torrey  Canyon  accident 
than  by  the  oil  itself  " 

"Even  If  the  detergents  or  dlspersants  are 
not  toxic  m  themselves."  Dr  Gabrlelson 
continued,  their  action  in  breaking  up  the 
oil  "apparently  accelerates  the  exposure  of 
marine  life  to  the  toxic  hydrocarbons "  In 
oil 

He  noted  that  "some  of  the  hydrocarbon 
fractions  are  suspected  of  having  carcino- 
genic activity,"  Chat  is,  they  are  linked  to 
cancer 

These  hydrocarbons  are  stable."  Dr 
Gabnelson  said,  "and  they  can  be  retained 
and  concentrated  In  the  marine  food  cycle 
as  'Jne  lesser  animals  are  consumed  by  those 
higher  up  the  animal  ladder  Some  ulti- 
mately may  end  up  in  man  ' 

Scientists  have  recently  found  that  It  Is 
Just  such  a  concentration  of  DDT  that  stays 
m  the  food  chain  and  has  harmful  effects 
on    the    life    cycles   of    higher    animals 

[Prom   the  New   York  Times,   Dec     18,   1969 1 

In   the  Nation     Seeding   the  Clouds 

I  By  Tom  Wicker  I 

It  has  been  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Geophysical  Union  In  San  Fran- 
cisco that  a  small  nuclear  device  be  deto- 
nated on  the  moon,  so  that  the  various 
quiverings  and  wobbles  that  would  be  set 
off  would  tell  the  Instruments  that  have  been 
planted  on  the  lunar  surface  what  Is  Inside 
the  old  ball  of  cheese  No  doubt  this  is  of 
great  importance  to  kni>w  but  can  we  be  sure 
that  the  knowledge  would  be  worth  the 
pvj,ssible  cost ' 

Aside  from  the  obvious  questions  about 
the  e.lecta  of  nuclear  fallout  in  the  moons 
atmosphere  and  political  fallout  In  the 
earth  b  atmosphere,  what  might  be  the  total 
environmental  cons^uences  of  such  an  ex- 
plosion—for the  miion  itself,  for  those  who 
will  be  visiang  it  from  earth,  for  other 
objects  in  the  solar  system^  Based  on  pmst 
performance,  it  Is  a  good  bet  that  there 
would  be  some  unexpected  .md  probably  un- 
welcome result 

DUBIOfS  BENErrrs 
In  Paris,  for  inst*ince.  <\  group  (jf  hydrol- 
oglsts  .ind  other  scientists  have  been  finding 
out  a  lot  this  week  about  what  man  has 
wrought  In  the  name  of  progress  The  new 
Indus  and  Ganges  River  Irrigation  systems. 
they  were  told,  have  raised  the  water  table 
m  the  Hat  plains  of  India,  and  in  the  process 
have  contaminated  much  topwoll  with  salt 
that  rose  from  the  earth  with  the  water 
The  net  result  Is  a  loss  of  arable  land  The 
Aswan    Dam    Is    spreading    dl.sease    with    Us 


Irrigation  waters  and  damaging  the  fertile 
NUe  delta  by  Interfering  with  the  ancient 
siiung  process. 

PERILS    or    TECHNOLOCV 

These  are  rather  spectacular  examples  of 
the  unforeseen  consequences  of  great  tech- 
nological feats,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
Isolated  Here  In  the  United  States,  a  horrid 
recent  example  Is  the  virtual  ruin  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  off  the  California 
coast  because  of  oil  leaks  from  the  ocean  floor, 
set  off  by  the  latest  sclentlflc  drllUng 
techniques 

Just  sixty  years  ago  today  the  Wright 
brothers  got  their  strange -looking  crate  into 
the  air  atwve  Kill  Devil  Hill  for  the  few  sec- 
onds it  took  to  Introduce  a  whole  new  epoch 
of  technology  Whatever  the  Wrights  thought 
powered  flight  might  do  for  man,  it  Is  a 
reasonably  safe  bet  that  neither  they  nor 
anyone  else  thought  It  might  choke  him  to 
death.  Yet.  between  the  automobile,  which 
at  about  the  same  time  was  getting  a  good 
start  on  creating  smog,  and  the  airplane,  man 
may  yet  expire  for  lack  of  unpolluted  air  to 
breathe  And  the  end  is  by  no  means  In  sight. 
Walt  until  the  Boeing  747  and  the  Concorde 
and  the  C-5A  and  the  American  SST  with 
their  monstrous  engines  get  Into  the  air, 
along  with  all  the  other  burnt-iterosene 
spouters  already  spewing  their  poisons  on 
mankind 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  of  this 
kind — although  It  should  have  been  foreseen, 
and  probably  was  by  the  kind  of  people  who 
are  dismissed  .is  Idealists  or  crackpots — Is 
the  runoff  of  agricultural  chemicals  Into 
lake,  river  and  stream  waters.  This  poses 
the  usual  dilemma  agonizingly,  the  chemi- 
cals increase  food  production  for  a  starving 
world,  but  they  also  pollute  fresh  waters  and 
kill  off  flsh.  so  that  the  dead  seas  that  result 
foul  the  air  and  earth  In  their  turn. 

PRODUCTION    OR    POLLUTION? 

What  are  the  relative  values  in  such  a 
conflict?  Must  men  choose  between  Malthus 
and  the  'silent  spring"''  Surely,  more  fore- 
sight, caution  and  sensitivity  can  prevent 
the  necessity  for  most  such  either  or  choices. 
It  may  not  prove  literally  true,  as  was  sug- 
gested at  the  Paris  meeting,  that  diverting 
the  Yukon  and  Praser  Rivers  south  to  water 
the  .American  plains  could  tilt  the  earth  on 
Its  axis  by  the  weight  of  shifting  surface 
water,  yet  that  Is  the  kind  of  possibility  that 
man's  almost  limitless  technological  inge- 
nuity now  forces  him  to  consider.  Anyone 
who  thinks,  for  Instance,  that  paving  over 
the  Everglades  for  a  Jetport  Is  damaging  only 
to  the  wildlife  it  would  kill  and  displace 
<jught  to  remember  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  for  humans — the  so-called 
dustbowl — that  followed  the  Indiscriminate 
plowing  up  of  the  Great  Plains. 

THE    EVEREST    SYNDROME 

Yet  Indefatigable  man  plunges  on.  gripped 
In  his  tiny  genius  by  the  Everest  syndrome, 
climbing  every  technological  summit  tie- 
cause  It  Is  there  It  seems  not  In  his  nature  to 
let  well  enough  alone,  even  In  his  environ- 
ment, so  that  in  his  Impulse  to  build  he 
plants  the  seeds  of  destruction. 

Ultimately,  can  man  master  anything  that 
really  matters?  Certainly  not  nature,  and 
least  of  all.  himself:  rather.  It  Is  altogether 
likely  that  if  the  Biblical  flood  someday  en- 
gulfs the  earth,  it  will  flow  from  seeded 
clouds.  That  might  even  be  a  fitting  end. 


FARM  PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President,  as  the  date 
draws  nearer  for  the  enactment  of  a 
new  farm  program,  there  will  be  much 
consideration  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  administrations  approach  to  this 
legislation.  I  was  most  interested  in  an 
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article  published  recently  by  the  agri- 
cultural editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
Roderick  Tumbull.  in  which  he  exam- 
ined the  aims  and  dettdls  of  the  pro- 
(Kjsals  that  have  been  discussed  with 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Dec.  14,  1969] 

Time   Draws   Close   for   Program   Decision 

(By  Roderick  Turnbuil) 

The  time  Is  fast  approaching  to  get  down 
to  business  on  a  new  farm  program.  The 
present  farm  law.  the  Pood  and  Agrloiltural 
act  of  1965,  which  was  to  expire  In  1969  was 
extended  in  1968  for  one  year.  That  means 
It  now  will  expire  in  1970.  In  effect,  It  ex- 
pires with  the  harvest  of  each  crop  Involved. 

The  extension  was  granted  to  give  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Congress 
plenty  of  time  to  develop  a  new  program. 
Clifford  M,  Hardin,  secretary  of  agriculture, 
has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  time  ele- 
ment. He  has  proceeded  with  deliberation 
with  the  express  idea  of  preparing  a  new 
program  which  will  be  nonpartlssm  In  scope, 
accepted  by  a  majority  in  Congress  and 
one  that  his  department  can  administer  ■with 
satisfaction. 

The  secretary  hasn't  campaigned  for  any 
personal  farm  planli.  He  has  contended  be 
was  open  to  Ideas  and  he  has  been  emphatic 
In  declaring  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  'Hardin  plan"  which  he  would  attempt 
to  push  through  Congress. 

So,  all  year  the  secretary  and  his  aides  have 
been  talking  farm  program  {XJllcy  with  farm- 
ers, farm  organizations,  authorities  in  land 
grant  universities  and.  In  particular,  with 
the  agT-iculture  committees  of  Congress. 

Currently,  USDA  officials  and  staffs  of  the 
congressional  committees  are  trying  to  whip 
together  a  draft  of  a  farm  program  bill.  They 
hope  they  will  have  as  many  bugs  as  possible 
removed  from  It  before  it  ever  Is  Introduced. 

But  Secretary  Hardin  knows  right  now  that 
the  proposals  being  put  Into  the  bill,  which 
he  iias  fairly  well  outlined  in  recent  appear- 
ances before  Congress  and  in  talks  around 
the  nation,  aren't  going  to  be  endorsed  100 
percent.  Par  from  it. 

But  the  secretary  Is  fairly  confident  that 
eventually- — meaning  some  time  In  the  early 
part  of  1970 — Congress  will  adopt  the  main 
part  of  the  program  as  It  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed. Such  was  the  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion by  J.  Phil  Campbell,  undersecretary  of 
agriculture,  when  he  was  In  Kansas  City 
recently  to  speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Farmland  Industries.  Inc. 

Campbell  was  asked  where  he  thought  the 
principal  opposition  would  oome  for  the  new 
farm  bill — from  the  Farm  Bureau,  which 
thinks  It  goes  too  far  In  government  aid; 
from  the  so-called  coalition  of  the  Farmers 
Union.  Grange  and  other  farm  organizations 
which  are  of  the  opinion  the  bill  doesn't  go 
far  enough;  or.  from  urban  members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  reluctant  to  provide  the  funds 
for  an  expensive  farm  program? 

Campbell  said  he  thought  the  most  diffi- 
culty would  be  with  members  of  Congress; 
that  despite  the  difference  between  the  farm 
organizations  he  expiected  they  would  accept 
compromises. 

What  should  be  kept  In  mind  Is  that  it  is 
Congress,  not  the  farm  organizations  or  their 
leaders  who  write  and  i>ass  the  laws.  Hardin 
realizes  this  and  it  Is  a  main  reason  he  has 
been  working  all  summer  and  fall  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  staffs  hoping  that 
the  bill  that  finally  Is  drafted  la  one  most  of 
the   •    •    •   will  really  to  accept. 

Some  of  the  farm  leaders  operate  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  They  state  what  they  wani 


and  will  attempt  to  convince  member's  of 
Congress  that  Is  what  they  should  have. 

The  Grange-Farmers  Union  coalition  wants 
a  continuation  of  the  farm  act  of  1965  with 
higher  government  payments.  One  of  the 
higher  payments  would  be  a  direct  payment 
to  the  farmer  on  exported  wheat.  This  would 
result  in  higher  costs  to  the  government  or 
taxpayer. 

The  program  which  Secretary  Hardin  and 
his  aides  have  been  developing  with  Con- 
gressional committees  would  not  have  more 
costly  payments.  In  fact,  price  support  loans 
would  be  at  a  lower  level  than  at  present. 

The  real  difference  in  the  Hardin  proposals 
and  the  current  farm  program  is  the  em- 
phasis the  secretary  puts  on  pricing  products 
so  they  will  go  to  market  rather  than  into 
a  government  bin.  and,  upon  the  effect  the 
program  can  have  on  efficient  farming. 

The  latter  point  is  difficult  to  explain.  The 
first  is  easier.  Under  the  Hardin  proposals 
(Which  have  been  developed  through  months 
of  conferences  and  on  which  he  doesn't 
claim  personal  authorship),  the  price  sup- 
port loan  program  would  be  continued  with 
some  modifications.  Price  support  loans,  in 
effect,  set  fioors  under  market  prices.  Under 
the  present  program,  loan  values  are  fixed 
ahead  of  the  harvest  of  the  crop.  The  wheat 
loan,  for  instance,  is  at  (1.25  a  bushel  at  the 
farm,  on  a  national  average. 

Under  the  proposal  being  developed  for 
Congress,  the  loan  would  be  set  at  near 
world  price  levels  or  perhaps  at  85  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  average  market  price  of  the  last 
three  years.  The  purpose  would  be  to  set 
the  loan  at  a  price  below  the  market  so  that, 
in  effect,  while  the  farmer  could  use  the  loan 
to  choose  the  time  he  would  market,  he 
would  not  count  on  the  loan  (a  government 
bin)  as  the  place  to  sell  his  crop. 

A  second  feature  of  the  new  farm  program 
proposal  is  becoming  known  as  the  "set 
aside"  of  surplus  acres.  Under  the  present 
farm  program,  farmers  who  take  advantage 
of  what  the  government  offers,  "divert"  to 
soil  conserving  uses  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  wheat  acres,  feed  grain  acres  or  cotton 
land.  In  addition,  they  must  maintain  a  con- 
serving base — land  that  is  in  grass  and  which 
they  can't  plow  up  and  put  to  crops. 

In  the  new  program,  each  participating 
farmer  would  be  asked  to  set  aside  or  idle  a 
certain  percentage  of  his  total  crop  acreage. 
And  he  would  keep  his  normal  conserving 
base.  After  he  had  done  this,  he  could  plant 
anything  he  pleased  on  his  remaining  crop 
acres.  He  could  put  it  all  to  corn,  to  wheat, 
or  to  cotton. 

This  Is  where  the  efficient  farming  that  the 
secretary  tailts  about  comes  to  the  fore.  The 
assumption  is  that  if  a  farmer  can  benefit 
from  the  government  program  and  plant  as 
he  pleases,  he'll  utilize  those  crops  most 
adapted  to  his  farm.  If  he  is  a  livestock 
feeder  in  Missouri,  for  instance,  he  won't 
plant  wheat  Just  to  keep  his  wheat  base  and 
the  wheat  payments. 

Presumably,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
plant  wheat  where  wheat  should  be  grown, 
cotton  where  cotton  grows  best  and  so  on. 
The  result  would  be  the  lowest  production 
costs  possible. 

The  VS.  farm  programs  of  long  years  past 
have  put  floors  under  export  prices  for  all 
other  countries,  and  we  have  had  the  only 
acreage  controls.  Other  countries  have  had 
only  to  price  their  products  Just  under  US 
quotations. 

The  new  programs  would  seek  an  end  to 
this  system  by  making  U.S.  prices  competi- 
tive. But  "competitive"  often  means  a  lower 
price  and  this  doesn't  appeal  to  a  lot  of  farm- 
ers. Some  wheat  organizations  are  Insisting 
that  the  government  has  an  obligation  to  see 
that  they  get  a  good  price  for  their  grain,  all 
they  sell  in  this  country  and  all  they  export. 

Under  the  new  program,  they  would 
get  a  direct  payment  from  the  government 


on  that  part  of  their  grain  consumed  as  food 
domestically.  But  they'd  take  the  world  price 
for  the  remainder.  This  is  about  the  same  as 
it  is  now,  except  that  the  price  support  loan 
might  t>e  lower. 

By   being  competitive  on   world  markets^, 
farmers  might  t>e  able  to  sell  more.  Also  more 
wheat  might  be  fed  to  livestock.  This  is  the 
argument  tsehind  the  new  program  proposals. 

Campbell,  here  in  Kansas  City,  said  the 
objective  of  the  new  farm  legislation  will  be 
to  provide  programs  that  will,  on  the  one 
hand,  regulate  production  and  result  in  satis- 
factory Income,  and  on  the  other,  not  Inhibit 
the  growth  of  markets  or  place  needless  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  efficient  farm 
production. 

"We  must  avoid,"  he  said,  "giving  our 
overseas  competition  the  idea  they  can  ex- 
pand their  production  without  limit,  while 
the  United  States  carries,  by  Itself,  the  whole 
burden  of  acreage  limitation.  We  must  not 
concede  the  total  market  growth  to  our  com- 
petition, 

"Our  objective  Is  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively in  world  markets.  Therefore,  we  must 
make  sure  that  our  farm  programs  assist 
farmers  In  meeting  their  competition." 

At  the  present  time,  market  prices  to  a 
large  extent  are  being  set  by  the  govern- 
ment's loan  prog^ram  on  some  grains.  Farmers 
have  put  enough  wheat,  corn  and  soybeans 
into  the  lOEm  so  that  it  takes  a  price  higher 
than  the  loan  to  get  quantities  of  each  com- 
modity onto  the  market.  What  isn't  sold, 
eventually  becomes  government  property.  It 
is  the  surplus  in  government  bins. 

In  an  aside  comment.  Campbell  said  here 
that  there  Just  never  is  a  good  time  for  the 
government  to  get  rid  of  its  surpluses.  Obvi- 
ously, when  market  prices  are  low,  the  gov- 
ernment can't  dispose  of  its  wares  because  it 
would  tend  to  make  them  lower.  If  prices 
are  strengthening  and  the  government  tries 
to  take  advantage  of  this  fact,  then  farmers 
complain  that  the  first  opportunity  they  have 
to  get  better  prices  the  government  ruins  it 
by  selling  its  stocks.  Also,  the  elevators  which 
are  earning  money  storing  government  grains 
are  unhappy  when  the  commodities  are 
moved  into  market  channels. 

Campbell's  comments  no  doubt  were 
spurred  by  the  government's  recent  actions 
on  milo  in  which  It  attempted  to  get  some 
more  of  the  grain  exported  at  competitive 
prices. 

These  actions  lowered  prices  and  there 
were  screams  from  Texas  to  Washington. 

Clarence  D.  Paimby,  speaking  at  Am- 
arlllo  a  few  days  ago,  politely  chlded  Texas 
mllo  growers  for  holding  their  grain  in  the 
loan  program  rather  than  sending  it  to  mar- 
ket, especially  when  the  market  was  higher 
than  the  loan. 

In  his  comments.  Paimby  said  that  every 
dollar  paid  to  milo  growers  by  overseas  cus- 
tomers adds  to  gross  Income.  Mllo  sold  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  corporation  (the  govern- 
ment) does  not  because  the  CCC  cannot  util- 
ize the  grain, 

"It  must  eventually  be  sold  to  someone 
who  does  use  It."  Paimby  said.  He  added  that 
the  opportunity  looks  pretty  good  this  year 
to  export  feed  grains,  corn  and  mllo. 

"How  much  of  that  market  will  milo  pro- 
ducers supply?"  Paimby  asked.  "The  answer 
Is  that  the  share  of  the  market  that  goes  to 
milo  will  depend  on  the  market  price  of  milo 
In  relation  to  corn  and  to  competing  feed 
supplies  around  the  world.  It  is  that  simple. 

"The  Japanese  like  to  Include  milo  in  their 
mixed  feeds,  particularly  in  poultry  rations," 
Paimby  continued.  "This  is  a  market  well 
worth  protecting  and  developing  when  you 
consider  how  rapidly  the  use  of  grain  for 
feed  is  expanding  in  Japan.  We  estimate  the 
utilization  of  grain  for  feed  in  that  country 
should  increase  by  from  25  to  30  million 
bushels  a  year.  But  If  U.S.  mllo  Is  going  to 
share  fully  in  that  gro'Wth,  the  price  relation- 
ship t)€tween  mllo  and  corn  must  be  reason- 
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able  and  -ifable  throughout  the  year   Stocks 
miisr  be  available  every  dav  In  the  year 

•  For  a  number  of  weelc.^.  'here  has  been 
Utfle  movement  of  mllo  to  Japan  Israel  And 
other  markets  because  of  price  In  relation 
to  corn  and  because  of  ?i  lack  of  aviillablllty 
Free  stocks  of  mllo  have  been  extremely  tight. 
St'X'Ka  under  price  support  loan  were  not 
being  released  by  farmers  " 

Later  Palmbf  commented  that  It  is  be- 
coming Increaainstly  dlfllcult  to  get  govern- 
ment appropriated  funds  for  agricultural 
programs  in  the  United  States.  City  masses, 
he  said,  are  and  w!!l  make  successful  appeals 
for  more  assistance  from  the  public  .sector 

X  mention  this."  Palmby  explained,  be- 
cause I  think  you  as  producers  .jr  marketers 
are  well  advised  to  wring  every  dime  you  can 
from  he  market  place—  the  highest  possible 
pr-.ce  for  the  maximum  volume  yuu  are  able 
i«i>^ddle  The  commodity  loan,  coupled 

-''^w;th  the  direct  government  payment  avail- 
able to  program  co-operators,  should  help  to 
Insure  a  fajr  level  of  Income  But  in  the  end. 
farm  income  has  to  come  from  the  market 
place — either  domestic  or  foreli?n  In  other 
words,  mllo  produces  income  when  someone 
acquires  it  for  use  " 

Thus  Palmby  largely  stated  the  Issue  that 
must  be  settled  before  well  knew  Just  what 
the  new  faVm  law  is  to  contain— whether 
farm  Ihcom^^s  in  fact,  to  come  mostly  from 
the  market  place  or  whether  the  government 
wi:i  play  a  bigger  role  with  payment 

Campbell  said  they  hoped  to  have  a  draft 
of  a  bin  ready  for  Congress  either  late  this 
month  ur  very  early  la  January 


SENATOR  BAYH  CALLS  FOR 
CORRECTIONS  REI'ORM 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  corrections  reform  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  major  concern  of  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  That  concern 
focuses  upon  a  beleaguered  and  virtually 
impotent  corrections  system  which  must 
be  rebuilt  and  reformed  If  we  are  to  re- 
duce the  shockmg  rate  of  recidivism 
among  offenders  of  all  ages  leavmg  cor- 
rectional and  penal  institutions. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  Mr  Bayh  > .  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2919,  my  comprehensive  corrections 
reform  bill,  recently  delivered  an  im- 
portant and  incisive  address  on  this 
subject 

Spealcing  before  the  annual  conference 
of  the  public  action  in  correctional 
effort— PACE— at  Indianapolis  on  De- 
cember 6.  Senator  Bayh  recounts  several 
appalhn-:  examples  of  conditions  within 
corrections  mstituttons.  which  brutalize 
and  humiliate  inmates  to  such  an  extent 
that  genuine  rehabilitation  is  not  only 
impossible,  but  Is  a  joke 

The  Senator  rightly  suggests  that  the 
long  range  answer  to  the  disgraceful  con- 
dition of  our  Nation's  prisons  and  its 
wholly  inadequate  rehabilitation  capa- 
bility Is  a  broad,  long  t.erm  financial 
commitment  to  rebuild  our  corrections 
system  from  the  ground  up. 

I  support  him  m  this  view  and  urge 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  give  his 
attention  to  this  ur'-,'fnt  problem,  and  t-o 
endorse  a  realistic  and  comprehensive 
course  of  action  for  corrections  reform 
now 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  Senator  Bayh's  address  be  printed 
m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows 

Re.marks  by  Sknator  Birch  Bayh 
More   than    100  years  ago  Charles  Dickens 
characterized  the  revolutionary  times  of  the 
lath  century  with  these  words 

"It  w.is  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times  It  w.is  the  ,ige  of  wisdom:  it  was 
the  age  of  foolishness  It  was  the  epoch  of 
belief.  It  was  the  epoch  of  incredulity  It 

Wiis  the  spring  of  hope  it  w.is  the  wlnfer  of 
despair  We  had  everything  before  us.  we 
had  nothing  oefore  us  ' 

It  was.  indeed,  the  worst  of  times  To  the 
nund  of  civilized  man  it  was  a  horifylng  time. 
But  If  the  blood  IR.  the  city  streets,  the 
vigilantes  in  'he  countryside,  the  lack  of 
respect  tor  individual  rights  "that  struck 
.iway  all  security  for  liberty  or  life"  made  It 
the  worst  of  times,  so  was  It  also  in  many 
Ways,  the  best  of  limes 

Old  institutions  were  irumbllng,  centuries 
old  fetters  were  falling  ,iway  .md  men  in 
Massachusetts  and  Paris  were  shouting  new 
words  of  "freedom  and  liberty  " 

In  1969  men  have  set  foot  on  the  moon 
and  dn  explosion  of  knowledge  has  made  this 
trulv  an  ige  of  wisdom  In  .some  ways  this 
Is  the  best  of  times  In  America  But  In  some 
ways  It  IS  ,ilso  'he  worst  of  times, 

Americans  ire  Justifiably  .ilarmed  today 
with  the  immen.se  and  ever  Increasing  rate 
of  cnme  in  America  Some  Idea  oi  the  magni- 
tude of  t.ie  problem  c;ui  be  gained  trom  the 
FBI  s  L'nlfi.rm  Crime  Reports  of  1968  Last 
year  there  w.is  a  serious  crime  committed 
In  the  United  States  eight  times  every  min- 
ute .\  crime  of  violence  was  committed  once 
every  54  seconds.  There  was  a  murder  every 
:t9  minutes,  a  fi>rclblf  rape  everv  17  minutes, 
an  aggravated  a^isault  everv  twu  minutes,  a 
.-•obbery  every  two  minutes,  a  burglary  every 
17  seconds,  a  larceny  every  25  seconds  and  an 
.tu'o  theft  every  41  .seconds. 

A  statement  I  made  during  my  c-impalgn 
last  year  t>rought  thousands  of  lett.«rs  :n 
agreement  trom  concerned  Hooslers  It  w,is. 
"While  I  am  concerned  atxjut  getting  a  man 
.safely  to  the  moon.  I  am  more  concerned 
about  people  being  able  to  get  safely  to  the 
comer  drugst^^ire. " 

We  have  set  a  priority  for  crime  preven- 
tion In  this  country,  a  priorttv  for  making 
streets  sale,  homes  secure  Rightfully  so 
But  at  this  point,  we  .ire  attacking  It  In  a 
piecemeal  manner — patching  here  .uid  darn- 
ing tJiere  when  we  should  be  launching  a 
comprehensive  attack 

I  firmly  believe  we  need  a  more  compre- 
hensive overall  battle  plan  for  the  fight 
against  crime  Yet.  I  also  know  that  there  are 
many  who  tend  to  think  of  stopping  crime 
only  in  terms  .if  .ipprelienslon,  .irralgnment. 
trial,  .md  appeal  n>o  little  thought  Is  di- 
rected at  how  society  can  prevent  a  youth 
from  embarking  on  .i  criminal  career  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  Inconsistent  for 
people  to  paste  "Support  Y<Jur  Local  Poike" 
bumper  stickers  on  their  cars  and  then  vote 
clown  a  bond  issue  to  provide  local  play- 
grounds or  Uj  provide  funds  to  improve 
police  training 

Certainly  a  more  omprehenslve  approach 
Is  needed  to  solve  our  crime  problem  and 
t.'iere  Is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  But 
today  I  want  to  talk  about  just  one  area — 
penal  reform 

Little  Is  ever  said  or  done  about  that  .ispect 
of  our  system  which  comes  .ifter  those  c<jn- 
sltutlonal  stages  of  arraignment,  trial,  and 
appeal.  A  per.sjn  who  is  sentenced  In  tlie 
courts  passes  into  a  nebulous  never  never 
land  and  Is  swallowed  by  Institutional  con- 
cealment 

Prosecutors  and  defense  counsel  tend  to 
view  their  responsibilities  as  ended  following 
trial  Harass<Kl,  already  over-burdened  Judges 
tend  to  feel  they  have  no  further  Jurisdic- 
tion and  the  public  generally  Is  pleased  to 


learn   from  their   morning  newspapers  that 
another  "crImlniU"  h.is  been  caged 

It  Is  as  If  .1  surgeon  or  hospital  stjitT  had  no 
further  Interest  ;n  a  patient  following  sur- 
gery Without  .vdequate  ix)st  operative  care 
the  incidence  of  relapse  .ind  even  ileath  fol- 
lowing the  shock  of  surgery  would  soar 

Tills  Is  precisely  what  has  happened  In  the 
cfise  of  those  convicted  of  crimes  and 
sentenced  to  correctional  Institutions  which 
despite  their  names  are  more  <.iften  storage 
bins  for  s<x:lety's  misfits  than  eHectlve  In- 
struments of  correction  and  rehabilitation. 
According  to  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports. 70  percent  of  all  crimes  committed  in 
this  country  la.st  year  were  committed  by 
people  who  had  been  previously  convicted  of 
crimes.  Arrest,  court  and  prison  records  all 
U'stlfy  to  the  fact  that  repeated  offenders 
constitute  the  hard  core  of  the  criminal 
problem 

There  Is  very  little  data  on  the  effectiveness 
of  our  correctional  Institutions,  but  what 
evidence  that  is  available  indicates  our  efforts 
In  the  area  of  rehabilitation  are  dramatic 
failures 

One  indicator  is  the  fact  that  of  the 
approximately  UJO.OCKi  jiersons  relesised  from 
conhnfmetu  each  year  and  returned  to 
society.  "16  percent  again  commit  serious 
/crimes  a^d  return  to  contlnement.  Tills 
makes  it  f  le.ir  that  for  mast  offenders  our 
.-orrectlonal  Institutions  do  not  correct.  It 
is  equallv  clear  that  this  failure  Is  directly 
and  crucially  related  to  the  high  incidence  of 
crime  In  the  nation  today.  Let's  look  at  the 
facts  Last  year  74  a  percent  of  tho.se  arrested 
for  murder,  68.8  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
forcible  rape,  77  1  percent  of  those  arrested 
for  a.ssault,  73  2  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
robbery  and  HI  6  percent  of  those  arrested 
for  burglarv  were  people  with  previous 
convictions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  imperative  that 
the  public  and  their  legislators  understand 
that  there  can  be  no  solution  to  the  problem 
of  increasing  rates  of  crime  until  we  deal 
effectively  wnth  the  problem  of  the  repeat 
offender  And  we  cannot  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem of  recidivism  effectively  so  long  as  we 
tolerate  huge  Isolated  prisons,  token  pro- 
gram resources,  and  discriminatory  practices 
which  deprive  offenders  of  education,  em- 
ployment and  other  opportunities 

Unfortunately  the  held  of  corrections  Is  an 
area  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  which  is 
the  least  vTslble  and  the  most  neglected.  Ex- 
cept when  there  are  prison  riots.  Jail  breaks, 
or  scandals,  little  thought,  attention  or  con- 
cern is  given  to  our  correctional  institutions 
or  their  Inhabitants, 

All  too  olten  prison  Inmates,  iiu-n,  women. 
Juveniles,  yojuig  ,»dults  and  old  adults  alike, 
rather  than  being  corrected  and  rehabilitated 
,ire  beaten,  brutalized,  exploited,  sexually 
abused  .md  even  killed  by  fellow  inmates  or 
by  prison  staff.  The  mere  storage  of  more 
and  more  convicted  criminals  under  such 
barbaric  conditUins  is  not  the  way  to  solve 
'he  problem  of  the  repeat  ollcnder  md  It  is 
not  the  way  to  solve  our  Increasing  crime 
problem 

Less  than  five  percent  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  correctional  institutions  have 
special  training  or  professional  preparation 
for  dealing  with  young  people,  vet  r<2  percent 
of  Americas  prison  population  Is  under  25 
years  of  .age  and  28  [>ercent  is  under  18  years 
of  ige  It  Is  a  well-establlfhed  fact  that  the 
younger  the  age  group,  the  higher  the  rate  of 
recidivism  Again,  according  to  the  FBI  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  no  fewer  than  72  per- 
cent of  the  ofTondors  under  20  released  in 
1963  were  rearrested  by  1968 

This  should  make  It  absolutely  clear  that 
greater  rehabilitation  efforts  must  be  di- 
rected .It  the  younit  offender  !f  hardened 
criminal  careers  are  to  be  aborted. 

But  It  IS  painfully  evident  that  rather 
than  reforming  or  correcltni;  prisoners,  our 
Institutions    are    releasing    more    dangerous. 
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more  hostile  and  more  embittered  people 
than  were  admitted  to  these  Institutions. 
More  than  90  percent  of  our  offenders  are 
released  from  prison  within  two  to  three 
years  of  their  original  Imprisonment.  But 
it  doesn't  take  long  for  the  "system"  to  instill 
hostility  and  bitterness.  I  would  like  to  cite 
you  these  exainples  from  a  report  Issued 
on  the  conditions  existing  In  correctional 
Institutions  In  Philadelphia; 

"George  DlAngelo.  a  slender  21-year-old 
committed  merely  for  a  presentence  evalua- 
tion, was  sexually  assaulted  within  minutes 
of  his  admission  to  the  Philadelphia  Deten- 
tion Center  " 

A  17-year-old  charged  only  with  being  a 
runaway  from  home,  describes  his  ride  In  the 
Sheriff's  van  on  the  way  to  a  court  appearance 
In  the  following  words: 

".'Ml  of  a  sudden  a  coat  was  thrown  over 
mv  face  and  when  I  tried  to  pull  It  off  I  was 
viciously  punched  In  the  face  for  around  ten 
minutes  I  fell  to  the  floor  and  they  (fellow 
prisoners  I  kicked  me  all  over  my  body  In- 
cluding my  head,  and  my  privates.  They 
ripped  my  pants  from  me  and  while  Ave  or 
SIX  of  them  held  me  down,  they  took  turns 
on  me  My  insldes  feel  sore  and  my  body 
hurts,  and  I  feel  sick  m  the  stomach.  Each 
time  they  stopped  I  tried  to  call  for  help 
but  they  put  their  hands  over  my  mouth  so 
I  couldn't  make  a  .sound.  They  threatened 
my  life  and  said  they  would  get  me  In  DI 
If  I  told  what  happened.  At  first.  I  told  the 
guard  I  tripped  and  fell  but  thought  I  better 
tell  the  truth.  I  pointed  out  those  who  beat 
me  up  so  bad.  The  doctor  looked  at  me  and 
said  I'd  have  to  go  to  the  hospital." 

These  are  not  isolated  instances.  A  pro- 
jection of  the  sampling  which  investigators 
in  Philadelphia  were  able  to  take  Indicates 
that  conservatively,  some  2.000  sexual  as- 
saults Involving  1.500  Individual  victims  and 
3,500  individual  aggressors  took  place  within 
a  single  26-month  period. 

The  American  public  is  confused  and  in- 
decisive about  whether  they  want  offenders 
punished  or  corrected.  This  is  understandable 
in  these  times  when  In  some  communities  our 
very  homes  are  unsafe.  But  too  many  people 
feel  that  punishment  In  Itself  Is  correction 
and  because  of  this  delusion  we  have  allowed 
these  conditions  to  prevail  in  our  correctional 
institutions.  We  must  understand  that  pun- 
ishment alone  is  not  correction.  We  must 
tinderstand  that  through  punishment  with- 
out correction  our  prisons  are  spewing  forth 
into  the  streets  growing  legions  of  bitter  and 
haieful  Individuals,  and  the  crime  rate  is 
going  up. 

Now  there  are  a  good  many  people  who 
would  say,  "Mr.  Bayh.  that  Is  precisely  the 
problem  with  this  country;  we  need  more 
people  in  prison."  That  is  a  natural  enough 
reaction,  but  if  you  will  follow  me  in  a  line 
of  thotight  for  a  moment  I  believe  I  can 
demonstrate  why  it  Is  wrong. 

Let's  get  right  down  to  what  some  F>eoplc 
c\\\  the  "mttv-gritty" — economics.  Let's  turn 
our  attention  for  a  moment  from  the  moral, 
human  and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  problem. 
Let's  Just  talk  about  economics 

It  Is  costing  you.  me  and  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
American  $9.85  per  day  to  maintain  each 
prisoner  In  the  federal  prison  system.  That 
$9  85  per  dav  adds  up  to  about  $3,600  per  year. 

We  are  also  told  that  sixty-five  to  seventy 
of  each  one  hundred  prisoners  released  by 
the  average  prison  will  return  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time  Why?  We  all  know  why; 
no  Jobs,  no  training  for  Jobs,  same  deplorable 
environment,  same  bad  associates  and  so  on. 
It  is  all  doctimented  in  Glaser's  1964  study 
of  released  federal  offenders  As  most  of  you 
know  that  study  showed  that  during  the  first 
month  after  release  from  prison,  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  otTenders  were  able  to 
obtain  anything  approaching  full-time  em- 
ployment; and  by  the  end  of  three  months, 
the  figure  went  up  to  only  40  percent.  The 
same  study  also  brought   out   another  vital 


fact,  the  fact  that  post  release  success  was 
directly  related  to  employment.  Of  those  who 
were  returned  to  the  correctional  system  as 
repeaters,  a  significant  proportion  were  those 
who  had  experienced  difficulty  In  getting  and 
holding  Jobs,  Even  those  who  were  employed 
were,  in  most  cases,  employed  in  low  status, 
low  paying  menial  Jobs. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  the  $3,600  cost 
of  keeping  a  man  in  prison  with  what  it 
costs  to  produce  a  first  rate  army  mechanic 
The  cost  of  feeding,  clothing,  housing,  and 
training  an  Army  recruit  until  he  qualifies 
as  a  first  rate  mechanic  is  $4,452.  On  his 
release  from  military  duty  this  recruit  is 
equipped  with  a  skill  that  qualifies  him  for 
a  well  paid  Job  In  civilian  life. 

When  you  consider  the  $4,452  It  costs  to 
turn  out  a  qualified  mechanic  and  the 
astounding  returns  from  the  Federal  venture 
with  work  release  programs  it  becomes  obvi- 
ous that  tremendous  amounts  of  money  can 
be  saved  If  men  and  women  are  trained  and 
guided  back  into  society.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  experience  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  with  work  release  programs. 

A  study  of  offenders  participating  In  the 
Federal  work  release  program  shows  that  I'j 
to  2I2  years  after  release  the  recidivism  rate 
for  even  the  poorest  risk  group  was  only  20 
percent.  This  compares  with  a  recidivism  rate 
of  more  than  70  percent  for  released  offenders 
in  general. 

Some  6,500  offenders  participating  in  the 
Federal  work  release  program  between 
October  1965  and  July  1967  earned  $5,748,- 
364,  paid  $902,484  In  Federal,  State  and  local 
taxes,  reimbursed  the  Federal  government 
for  room  and  board  In  the  amount  of  $638.- 
829,  contributed  $843,156  to  the  support  of 
their  dependents,  and  accumulated  saving 
In  the  amount  of  $1,623,387. 

The  simple  economics  of  the  situation 
seem  plain  enough.  Spend  Just  enough  to 
develop  and  incorporate  a  good,  meaningful 
rehabilitation  program  and  you  will  save 
untold  millions  over  the  years.  Not  only  will 
you  save  the  cost  of  maintaining  repeated 
offenders  in  prison,  you  will  also  save  on 
the  cost  of  Insurance  premiums  and  on  the 
cost  of  stolen  property,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  $1.7  billion.  Even  more  Impor- 
tant, you  win  be  attacking  the  crime  problem 
at  its  very  core  by  reducing  the  number  of 
repeated  offenders.  The  end  result  Is  fewer 
criminals  and  less  crime. 

We  In  America  spend  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  billion  dollars  a  year 
on  corrections.  That  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
money  and  it  Is.  But  we  spend  36.6  billion 
dollars  on  automobiles  and  parts  each  year. 
14.5  billion  dollars  on  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  9.2  billion  on  tobacco.  We  even  spend  2 
billion  dollars  a  year  on  our  pets.  Surely 
we  can  find  the  necessary  funds  to  support 
a  meaningful  program  of  rehabilitation  In 
our  prison  system. 

The  question  that  may  legitimately  be 
raised  Is  this:  Can  we  guide  offenders  back 
to  useful  roles  in  our  society  even  if  the 
money  Is  forthcoming? 

For  the  offender  the  experience  of  violat- 
ing the  law,  being  incarcerated,  cut  off  from 
friends,  family  and  acqualntences  is  a  sober- 
ing and  awesome  happening  in  Itself.  But  the 
factor  that,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  mitigates  against  the  offender's  success- 
ful re-entry  into  society  upon  his  release  Is 
the  degradation  and  brutalization  to  which 
he  is  frequently  subjected  during  confine- 
ment. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  few  excerpts  from  a 
report  by  Mr.  Arlen  Specter.  District  Attor- 
ney of  Philadelphia,  regarding  the  Philadel- 
phia Prison  System  and  the  Sheriff's  vans 
used  to  transport  prisoners 

"The  vans,"  Specter  says,  "are  an  un- 
mitigated disgrace."  Investigators  are  in 
complete  accord  with  the  following  descrip- 
tive essay  written  by  one  articulate  Inmate 
who  travelled  on  the  van  some  fifty  times: 
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Isoners  confined  in  Philadelphia's  three 
prisi[)ns  commute  from  their  institutions  to 
the  courts  by  way  of  a  Prison  Van.  The  van 
is  a  truck  ggtemally  resembling  the  sort  of 
refrigerated  delivery  truck  that  delivers  meats 
to  foodstores.  The  body  of  the  truck  has  no 
windows.  At  the  very  top  of  the  truck  there 
is  a  tiny  row  of  slots  purportedly  for  venti- 
lating purposes. 

"Winter — The  van  is  parked  overnight  in 
the  House  of  Correction.  At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  van  driver  picks  u  up  and 
drives  it  to  the  Detention  Center.  There, 
some  forty  prisoners  who  have  been  waiting 
since  six  o'clock  (packed  like  sardines  In  a 
steel  barred  can)  are  loaded  into  the  van. 
It  has  only  seating  capacity  for  fifteen  people. 
There  are  no  handholds.  "There  is  no  heat  In 
the  van.  It  is  freezing  .  .  unenduraole.  The 
trip  from  Northeast  Philadelphia  Is  an  hour 
of  grinding  stops  and  bumping  halts.  The 
standing  men  are  tossed  about  inside  the 
van.  There  is  no  light  in  the  vehicle  and  the 
darkness  is  punctured  by  the  grunts  and 
groans. 

"Summer — The  prison  van  Is  a  sweltering 
cauldrln  of  red  hot  cast  iron,  Tlie  packed 
bodies  of  men  stink.  The  sun  winks  occasion- 
ally through  the  narrow  silts  ou  top,  but  the 
outside  air  remains  aloof,  not  wishing  to 
contaminate  Itself  with  this  Dante's  Inferno 
on  wheels. 

"If  anyone  is  homosexually  Inclined,  and  It 
is  summer,  a  stinking  sex  orgy  may  take 
place  In  the  dim  confines  of  the  van.  Some- 
times this  Is  with  mutual  consent,  some- 
times by  coercion.  All  the  time  it  is  done 
with  utter  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the 
other  men  in  the  van  .  .  .  Threats  and  even 
violence  breaks  out.  The  van  drivers  roll  mer- 
rily on  their  way  blissfully  unaware  of  what 
is  taking  place. 

'The  prisoners  are  alone  in  their  walled  up 
cage,  alone  with  their  dry  bologna  sand- 
wiches which  must  serve  as  sustenance  for 
the  next  24  hours.  No  cooked  meal  at  night 
awaits  them  at  the  detention  center  when 
they  return  from  Court,  only  the  same 
bologna  sandwich."  " 

This  is  absolutely  shocking.  We  treat  an- 
imals better  than  the  prisoners  described  in 
this  excerpt  from  the  Specter  report.  Federal 
regulations  on  transportation  of  dogs  and 
cats  require  vehicles  of  transportation  to : 

1.  Have  sufficient  air  for  normal  breathing: 

2.  Have  easily  accessible  openings  at  all 
times  for  emergency  rmoval;  and 

3.  Afford  adequate  protection  from  the  ele- 
ments. 

The  regulations  state  that  enclosures  shall 
be  large  enough  to  insure  that  each  animal 
contained  therein  has  sufficient  space  to  turn 
about  freely,  to  stand  erect  and  to  He  in  a 
natural  position. 

I  do  not  single  out  Philadelphia  except  that 
it  is  there  that  someone  has  been  honest 
enough  to  expose  the  wretched  facts  so  long 
known,  but  hidden.  Few  have  cared  even  to 
think  about  It,  let  alone  reveal  it.  But  Phila- 
delphia is  not  alone! 

In  Arkansas,  they  did  and  may  still,  trans- 
port women  and  men  prisoners  in  the  back 
of  a  closed  van  several  miles  from  detention 
center  to  court  appearances.  Last  year,  dur- 
ing hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  someone 
observed  That  this  must  make  It  difficult  for 
the  guards.  The  Arkansas  witness  assured 
members  of  the  committee  that  prison  offi- 
cials were  sane  enough  not  to  put  a  guard 
back  there. 

You  can  imagine  what  transpired  in  that 
"hell  on  wheels."  Of  course.  I  should  point 
out  that  medical  services  were  available  for 
the  women  who  requested  it — provided  by 
male  inmate  nurses. 

Federal  regulations  on  transportation  of 
animals  provide  for  the  classification  and 
separation  of  animals.  Females  in  season  are 
not  housed  with  males.  Animals  with  vicious 
dispositions  are  separated.  Puppies  and  kit- 
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tens  are  not  housed  with  adults.  Animals 
under  quarantine  or  with  communicable  dis- 
ease are  separated. 

Lets  take  another  look  at  Mr  Specter's  re- 
port He  cites  the  experience  of  the  young, 
mentally  disturbed  inmate  who  was  sexually 
assaulted  by  eight  fellow  inmates  in  one 
evening  And  he  quotes  from  the  testimony 
of  a  sexually  assaulted  30-year-old  who  told 
investigators 


Let's  also  take  a  look  at  Just  how  well 
Indiana  correctional  institutions  are  doing  in 
terms  of  rehabilitating  offenders. 

As  of  today  only  900  out  of  nearly  7.000 
prisoners  are  participating  in  educational 
programs  Yet.  we  know  from  Census  data 
that  55  percent  of  adult  felony  Inmates  have 
not  gone  beyond  elementary  school  We  know 
that  increasingly  high  levels  of  formal  educa- 
tion are  required  in  today's  Job  market  and 


"I  was  embarrassed   and  didn't  want   no-      we   know,    from    Qlaser's   study   and   others, 


body  to  know  about  this  and  didn  t  say 
anything  to  anybody  At>out  two  days  later 
on  a  Thursday  I  started  hurting  Inside 
and  bleeding  from  the  rectum  I  asked 
Ouard  Williams  to  see  the  doctor  It  was  an 
emergency  " 

Or  consider  this  bit  of  testimony  taken 
from  an  Arkansas  police  report 

"He  stated  that  they  stripped  all  the 
clothes  off  of  LL-33  and  the  rider  stuck 
needles  under  his  flngernalls  and  toenails 
They  pulled  his  genitals  with  pliers  and 
kicked  him  in  the  groin  Two  riders  ground 
out  cigarettes  on  his  stomach  and  iegs  ' 

Mr  Specter's  report  and  others  read  like 
horror  stories  They  are  horror  stories  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  across  this  country 
we  are  imprisoning  thousands  of  people  dally 
because  they  have  violated  the  rules  of 
society  It  is  ,our  hope  and  plan  that  while 
they  ara  in  prison  they  will  be  rehabilitated 
and  will  return  to  society  as  law  .^biding 
citizens  producing  in  socletv  rather  than 
preying  on  society 

This  was  certainly  the  intent  and  hope 
of  those  who  framed  '.he  Indiana  constitu- 
tion and  included  in  that  document.  Article 
1.  secUon  18.  which  states 

The  penal  code  shall  be  founded  on  the 
principles  of  reformation,  and  not  of  vindic- 
tive Justice   • 

But  how  I  ask  you,  can  we  really  expect 
offenders  to  be  reformed  by  their  prison  ex- 
perience when  we  do  little  to  improve  the 
llTing  ■hell'  to  which  each  imprisoned  man 
and  woman  is  subjected  People  are  in  prison 
because  something  is  wrong  with  them,  yet 
we  continue  to  let  exist  m  our  prisons  the 
snake-pit  ■  conditions  to  which  we  once  sub- 
jected our  mentally  ill  In  the  case  of  the 
mentally  ill  at  least  some  were  unable  to 
comprehend  their  environment — which 
would  be  the  only  good  we  could  possibly 
and  in  such  an  atrocious  situation— but  here 
we  .ire  subjecting,  'or  the  most  part,  knowl- 
edgeable people  to  those  same  or  worse 
conditions 

So  far  we  have  been  talking  about  cor- 
rectional institutions  throughout  the 
country 

Lets   take   a    look    at    Indiana 
Indiana  s   prisons   may   not   be  among  the 
worst  m  the  L^juntry,  but  it  Is  little  consola- 
tion  that   -hey  are  only  a  step  or  two  away 
Irom  that  category 

Just  .IS  most  Americans  have  been  shocked 
and  horrified  by  the  Pinkvilie  Massacre  in 
Vletnutn.  Htx^slers  have  been  :.t  certainly 
should  have  been,  shocked  and  horrlfled  by 
the  recent  events  at  Pendleton  Reformatory 
in  Indiana  You  are  all  familiar  enough  with 
the  basic  facts  as  reported  bv  the  press  Ap- 
parently members  ^f  the  prison  staff  opened 
Are  on  a  group  of  inmates,  killing  one  and 
wounding  46 

Even  before  this  incident  Pendleton  was 
hardly  an  institution  to  which  we  .n  Indiana 
co^ld  point  With  pride  Built  in  19'23  to  ac- 
commodate 1  600  inmates  its  current  pop- 
ulation IS  some  2.273  Five  inmates  have 
been  victims  of  homicide  at  Pendleton  dur- 
ing    he   past    five   years 

Why  should  anyone  be  surprised  if  in- 
mates m  such  overcrowded  racllities,  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  and  harsh  disciplinary 
measures,  are  nnally  driven  to  protesf  And 
we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  in- 
famous affair  at  Pendleton  was  rife  with 
racial  overtones  All  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
»ere   black 


that  employment  and  appropriate  training 
for  relevant  Job  opportunities  are  significant 
factors  in  reducing  the  rate  of  repeated 
offenders 

Of  the  approximately  seven  thousand  in- 
mates in  Indiana  correctional  institutions, 
fewer  than  100  are  participating  In  outside 
pre-release  guidance  programs  At  the  SlAle 
Farm  In  Oreencastle  there  is  only  one  coun- 
selor for  every  200  Inmates,  and  at  the  State 
Reformatory  there  Is  only  one  resident  psy- 
chologist for  2,273  Inmates  Only  28  inmates 
out  of  1,930  at  the  Indalna  State  Prison  and 
40  out  of  2,280  at  Indiana  State  Reformatory 
are  participating  in  work  release  programs 
Only  80  inmates  out  of  7.000  In  the  entire 
Indiana  correctional  system  are  participat- 
ing m  work  release  programs 

During  the  past  ye«r  the  state  correctional 
system  has  been  riddled  with  scandal,  in- 
cluding the  disclosure  that  some  prison  staff 
members  were  conducung  a  traffic  in  drugs 
within  the  walls  of  what  we  rather  Inac- 
curately refer  to  as  our  correctional  Institu- 
tions On  the  other  hand,  only  lo  officers  in 
the  entire  correctional  system  are  receiving 
additional  training  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment Training  Act 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  think  this  gives  a  fair 
indication  of  just  what  the  situation  Is  in 
Indiana 

Now  lets  talk  about  what  can  be  done 
about  It 

In  the  Senate  I  have  co-sponsored  with 
Senator  0<Kidell  of  New  York,  3  2919  This 
:s  a  bill  that  would  assist  State  an||  IcKral 
criminal  justice  systems  m  the  development 
of  programs  to  rehabilitate  offenders  and 
prevent  recidivism  by  providing  for  voca- 
tional training.  Job  placement,  counseling, 
education  services,  manpower  acquisition, 
establishment  of  regional  crime  and  delin- 
quency centers,  a  national  criminal  Justice 
recruitment  program  and  other  purposes 
But  we  in  the  national  Congress  cannot  solve 
the  problem  alone 

Organization  such  as  P  A  C  E  can  perform 
an  invaluable  service  by  educating  the  public 
to  the  need  for  reform  and  even  more  Im- 
portant, .irousing  them  to  action  Simply  be- 
ing concerned  about  the  incidence  of  crime 
Is  not  enough  And  we  wTll  .tcojmpllsh  very 
little  simply  by  increasing  budgets  .and  staffs 
without  simultaneously  providing  the  means 
for  changing  communitv  attitudes  toward 
'ffenUers  The  entire  communitv  and  us 
social  institutions  must  become  Involved 
in  reshaping  correctional  rehablliutlve 
methods 

Certainly  there  are  many  gixxl  and  dedi- 
cated men  employed  in  our  correctional  in- 
•.tltutions  m  Indiana  But  to  recruit  and 
retain  'he  best  possible  pe<iple  we  need  a 
merit  -.ystem  that  will  take  the  Department 
of  Corrections    .ut  of  politics 

I  recognize,  you  recognize,  and  Commis- 
sioner Robert  P  Heyne  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  merit  system  for  employees  of  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Correction  But  we 
are  not  going  to  get  'his  and  other  reforms 
until  enough  informed  and  aroused  Hooslers 
demand   them 

Someone  once  said  "Prisons,  mental  ho6- 
pltals  and  other  institutions  are  a  thermom- 
eter indicating  the  sickness  or  health  of  the 
larger  society  The  treatment  society  affords 
Its  outcasts  reveals  the  way  Us  members  view 
one  another  atid  them.selves 

What  is  revealed  by  the  way  we  In  America 
and    :n    Indiana    treat    our    outcasts    is 
pleasant  to  contemplate 


You  In  PACE  have  already  done  a  great 
deal,  to  awaken  the  people  in  this  state  to 
the  need  for  reform.  But  we  need  as  never 
before  to  shake  America's  conscience  by 
seizing  the  Initiative  for  reform.  We  must 
take  up  the  challenge,  hear  the  pleas,  the 
cries,  the  groans 

Mr.  Bob  Dylan  once  wrote  a  song  that  be- 
came a  standard  in  the  campe  of  the  great 
civil  rights  movements  of  the  1960'8.  The 
words  of  that  song  also  apply  here. 

"How  many  times,  "  Dylan  wrote,  "can  a 
man  turn  his  head  and  pretend  that  he  Just 
doesn't  see.  how  many  times  must  a  man 
look  up  before  he  can  see  the  sky;  how 
many  ears  must  one  man  have  before  he  can 
hear  people  cry;  the  answer  my  friends  Is 
blowing  In  the  wind,  the  answer  is  blowing 
in  the  wind" 

TTie  wind  Is  blowing  for  us  now  In  Indiana 
and  In  America.  It  can  be  a  stagnant,  fore- 
boding wind,  or  a  fresh  and  new  wind. 

As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said: 

"I  find  the  great  thing  in  thl»  world  Is  not 
so  much  where  we  stand,  as  i^  what  direc- 
tion we  are  moving  We  must  sail  sometimes 
with  the  wind  and  sometimes  against  it.  But 
we  must  sail  and  not  drift  nor  lie  at  anchor," 

In  the  area  of  Prison  reform,  we  In  Indiana 
and  America  have  been  at  anchor  for  too 
long  and  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  drift.  We 
cannot  afford  it  morally,  spiritually  nor 
economically 


not 


AIRLINE  PILOT  QUALIFICATIONS 

AND  TRAINING 
Mr.  EXDLE.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
published  in  Airways  magazine  was  re- 
cently brouglit  to  my  attention  by  a  con- 
stitutent.  Mr  Allen  Knouft.  It  concerned 
the   .sltllls   possessed    by   today's   airline 
pilots  and   their  effects  on   the  overall 
safety  factor  for  airline  transportation. 
Because  some  iilghly  important  issues 
were  raised  In  the  article.  I  .sent  copies 
to  the  presidents  of  several  major  air- 
lines and  solicited  their  reactions.  Re- 
grettably, most  of  these  letters  were  un- 
answered   or    were    given    only    cursory 
replies    However,   the   letter   I   received 
from    George    E     Keck,    president    of 
United  Air  Lines,  was  most  comprehen- 
sive and  informative   On  United's  part. 
Mr.  Keck  took  direct  issue  with  the  ar- 
tlcles  iriference  that  some  airline  pilots 
do  not  possess  the  optimum  skills  or  ex- 
perience which  the  responsibilities  their 
positions  demand   In  addition  to  his  let- 
ter. Mr  Keck  provided  detailed  informa- 
tion of  United's  flight  training  programs 
and  facilities,  including  an  article  from 
the    fall     1969    issue    of    Jet    Profiles 
magazine. 

Mr.  President,  one  reason  why  I  initi- 
ated these  inquiries  was  a  personal  con- 
cern fnr  air  .safety,  and  I  believe  that 
Senators,  who  also  log  a  good  number 
of  hours  in  commercial  aircraft  each 
year,  will  find  the  Airways  article,  as  well 
as  Mr,  Kecks  letter  and  the  materials 
he  furnished,  worthy  of  their  considera- 
tion 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There   being   no  objection,   the   items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 
I  Prom  Alr»'ays  magazine,  December  1969 1 
AiRMNr   Pilots,   How   Good   Are   Thet' 

Note.— You  settle  Into  your  airline  seat. 
In  .1  few  moments  you  will  be  whisked  across 
the  nation  as  fast  as  the  proverbial  speeding 
bullet  The  airline  captain,  copilot  and  sec- 
cjnd    officer   will   cloee   themselves   into   their 
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office  up  front  and  your  life  will  be  In  their 
hands.  How  qualified  are  they?  Airways 
asked  a  veteran  airline  captain.  His  name 
was  withheld  so  he  could  answer  with  total 
honesty.  The  captain  has  been  flying  the 
scheduled  airlines  for  16  years,  has  logged 
12.000  hours  of  flight  time  and  has  6.000  hours 
In  the  Boeing  707  he  now  commands.  His  an- 
swers Indicate  that  the  system  Is  not  100 
percent  perfect — but  could  you  travel  in  any 
manner  completely  without  risk? 

Q.  How  experienced  and  competent  are  air- 
line   crews? 

A  In  the  past,  the  captain  flew  for  years 
as  command  pilot  in  the  same  type  of  equip- 
ment The  copilots  were  In  the  same  position 
because  the  airlines  were  not  hiring.  In 
hours.  coplloU  were  aa  competent  as  cap- 
tains Today,  you  might  have  a  copilot  who 
Joins  the  airlines  from  the  military  service 
or  civilian  life.  The  civilian  pilot's  experience 
may  be  In  airplane*  no  larger  than  a  •twin- 
engine  Cessna  or  a  twin-engine  Beechcraft, 
The  military  pilot  may  have  been  flying  KC- 
135  tankers  (a  military  version  of  the  707), 
After  a  year,  the  copilot  may  become  a  cap- 
tain, regardless  of  his  previous  experience. 
Of  course,  he  has  to  fly  his  acceptance 
flight,  .  ,  . 

Q  A  pilot  can  be  hired  as  a  copilot  with 
only  Ught-twln  time? 

A  Yes  In  fact,  pilots  have  been  hired  with 
Just  the  bare  mlnlmums,  say  several  hundred 
hours.  After  a  very  short  time,  they  become 
captains.  These  are  major  airlines  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  The  new  captains  generally  fly 
smaller  equipment  such  as  DC-6'8  or  Vis- 
counts. However,  as  the  situation  Is  going, 
you  might  find  a  pilot  who  has  been  with  an 
airline  for  only  two  years  who  has  become  a 
Boeing  captain.  As  far  as  safety  Is  concerned, 
the  man  will  meet  a  minimum  requirement. 
He  will  be  trained.  Experience  Is  good  only  up 
to  a  point.  A  500-hour  pilot  with  a  lot  on  the 
ball  can  be  Just  aa  qualified  as  a  3.000-hour 
pilot.  He  will  get  the  experience  flying  co- 
pilot. It  doesn't  take  tliat  long  to  learn  to  fly 
the  airplane.  He  Is  already  a  pilot  because  he 
has  a  commercial  license 

Q  Can  a  pilot  with  only  a  few  hundred 
hours  In  a  certain  type  of  airplane  cope  with 
an  emergency  as  well  as  the  pilot  with  2.000 
hours  In  the  same  airplane? 

A.  It  all  depends  on  the  pilot.  You  can 
have  an  Individual  who  has  flown  as  a  co- 
pilot for  two  years  and  has  learned  more  than 
a   guy   who   has   flown    four  or   five   years, 

Q  You  talk  about  mlnlmums  in  hours 
and  experience.  What  does  this  actually 
mean? 

A  The  airlines  would  like  to  have  an 
Adonis  type  with  3,000  hours  of  four-engine 
Jet  time,  a  college  education  and  a  degree  in 
aeronautical  engineering.  However,  they  have 
been  forced  to  hire  people  with  300  or  400 
hours.  Naturally,  some  of  these  people  haven't 
panned  out,  but  surprisingly,  more  of  these 
have  than  the  military  pilots  with  several 
thousand  hours.  The  military  pilot  feels  he 
already  has  the  experience  and  that  he  can 
bypass  a  lot  of  the  knowledge  that  Is  re- 
quired of  him.  and  he  usually  does  a  slipshod 
Job.  I'm  not  saying  they  all  do  this — but  they 
have  that  tendency  more  than  the  relatively 
Inexperienced  pilot  who  is  always  learning 
and  trying, 

Q.  Are  the  airlines  genuinely  concerned 
with  the  caliber  of  pilots  they  produce? 

A  The  airlines  have  built  up  a  reputation 
for  the  pilot  they  produce  at  the  end  of 
their  training  period.  Some  airlines  have  the 
reputation  of  Just  going  through  the  motions 
and  giving  the  person  the  time.  They  throw 
him  in  front  of  the  lions  when  it's  time  to  be 
qualified.  If  he  makes  It,  fine.  If  not,  he  gets 
another  shot  or  he's  eliminated.  Some  airlines 
enjoy  such  fine  reputations  that  when  the 
PAA  man  rides  on  board  It  Is  Just  a  formality. 
There  are  two  different  approaches  to  train- 
ing— one  Is  the  gln-mlll  type,  the  other  is 
thorough  training.  But  there  Is  a  minimum 
that  has  to  be  met. 


Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  a  captain  has  have  at 
least  1,200  hours  of  flying  time  to  earn  his 
Air  Transport  Rating? 

A.  Yes,  and  the  airline  pilot  has  to  pass  a 
Cla&  I  physical  every  six  months.  The  copilot 
does  not  have  to  have  the  1,200  hours.  The 
second  officer,  or  flight  engineer,  must  be  a 
pilot.  He  usually  has  a  checkrlde  In  a  light 
twin-engine  jet.  A  crew  consists  of  a  captain, 
a  copilot  and  a  second  officer.  The  captain 
Is  qualified  In  the  airplane.  The  copilot  has 
shown  his  flight  proficiency  In  the  airplane. 
The  flight  engineer  must  be  a  pilot. 

Q.  What  If  something  happens  to  the 
pilot?  A  heart  attack,  for  example.  How 
qualified  Is  the  copilot  to  cope  with  the 
emergency? 

A.  This  Is  a  situation  that  always  poses  a 
problem.  It  Is  not  brought  up  too  much  In 
the  airline  Industry,  or  made  public.  In  one 
case  you  might  have  a  copilot  who  Is  almost 
as  qualified  as  a  captain.   Or  he   might  be 
Just  out  of  school.  He  Just  naturally  can't 
cope  with  an  emergency  as  well  as  a  copilot 
who  has  been  flying  with  one  type  of  equip- 
ment for  a  longer  period.  Take  a  brand  new 
crew  that  has  Just  moved  In  from  another 
base  ,  .  .  say  that  the  captain  and  copilot 
were  Just  qualified  on  a  four-engine  Jet.  and 
you  also  have   a  brand   new   second   officer. 
You  have  what  you  might  call  a  barely  quali- 
fied crew.  This  happens  quite  frequently,  A 
Junior  man  usually  draws  a  Junior  man  for 
^   crew.    So    you    are   flying   with    the    least 
experienced  people  together  at  one  time,  and 
this  Is  quite  common  In  the  entire  airline 
Industry.  .  .  . 
Q.  How  do  the  pilots  feel  about  this? 
A,  They  are  all  qualified,  of  course.  Each 
can  perform  his  function.  When  it  comes  to 
emergencies,  you  are  talking  about  the  num- 
ber of  problems  a  crew  can  deal  with  at  one 
time,    A   pilot   who   is   experienced   In    both 
general  flying   time   and   in   the   equipment 
can  deal  with  more  than  one  emergency  at 
once.  His  burden   can  be   heavier,   A   newly 
qualified  crew  focuses  Its  attention  on  one 
problem  at  a  time.  A  new  crew  knows  what  to 
do.  but  It  takes  a  little  longer. 

Q.  What  If  something  happens  to  the  cap- 
tain? A  heart  attack,  for  example.  Is  there 
any  Indication  that  heart  attacks  occur  more 
frequently  during  stress  or  emergency 
situations? 

A.  No.  I  think  the  concern  over  heart  at- 
tacks Is  a  bit  ridiculous.  The  only  time  that 
a  heart  attack  Is  critical  Is  during  takeoff  or 
landing,  and  these  are  only  moments  during 
an  entire  flight.  It  Is  more  dangerous  to  be  in 
a  car  while  the  driver  Is  having  a  heart  attack. 
A  copilot  is  there  In  case  a  pilot  acts  peculiar 
or  keels  over.  A  copilot  ought  to  have  his 
hands  and  feet  on  the  controls  during  every 
takeoff  and  landing.  I  can  only  think  of  one 
case  when  a  carrier  had  an  accident  because 
of  a  seizure,  (Ed.  A  non-scheduled  airliner 
smashed  Into  an  Oklahoma  mountain  when 
the  pilot,  according  to  the  FAA,  suffered  a 
seizure  during  an  approach  to  landing,)  I've 
had  bigger  men  than  I  freeze  on  the  controls 
during  training  flights  and  I  have  always 
managed  to  wrest  the  controls  away — simply 
because  I  had  a  Job  to  do  and  It  was  a  matter 
of  doing  It. 

Q,  How  do  you  train  yourself  to  cope  with 
emergencies? 

A.  This  Is  a  problem.  You  ride  along  com- 
placently for  such  long  periods  that  you  have 
to  train  yourself  for  emergencies  that  might 
arise.  An  engine  failure  on  takeoff  is  really 
not  a  problem.  But  you  should  mentally  go 
through  the  procedures  so  your  reactions 
will  be  Instinctive  If  It  happens.  You  should 
be  able  to  go  through  your  emergency  pro- 
cedures and  go  about  your  merry  way.  Prob- 
lems like  this  cause  no  difficulty.  It  Is  the 
compound  problem — you  have  an  engine  fail- 
ure, then  something  else  happens,  then  some- 
thing else  piles  up  on  you — that  leads  to 
catastrophe. 


Q.  How  often  do  you  have  to  prove  yovir 

proficiency? 

A.  The  captain  must  demonstrate  his  pro- 
ficiency every  six  months.  This  is  a  company 
function  and  an  FAA  mem  may  be  along. 
This  is  a  two-hour  ride.  You  demonstrate  one 
and  two  engines  out,  control  systems  failures 
and  so  forth.  Then  you  have  a  route  check 
which  shows  you  are  familiar  with  the  route 
you  fly.  The  FAA  goes  with  you  on  surprise 
rides.  You  go  out  to  the  airport  one  day. 
check  the  Jump  seat  list  and  find  an  PAA 
man  Is  slated  to  ride  with  you, 

Q,  It  has  been  said  that  an  airline  pilot 
does  nothing  for  hour  after  hour,  despite  his 
high  pay,  but  that  In  the  face  of  an  emer- 
gency he  can  earn  his  salary  In  two  minutes. 
Is  this  a  true  picture? 

A.  Not  really.  The  average  captain's  wage 
Is  a  minimtmi  of  $25,000  to  $35,000  a  year. 
If  you  are  flying  a  Boeing  707  that  holds  125 
people  and  you  have  to  hold  over  an  area  In 
turbulence,   thunderstorms    or    Ice    for   two 
or  three  hours,  and  you  have  to  make  the 
decision  whether  or  not  to  land  on  an  icy 
runway  with  these  people  and  get  them  and 
the  airplane  down  safely — this  one  decision 
earns  your  salary  for  a  year.  It  is  amazing 
how  often  these  decisions  come  up.  It  may 
not   sound   like   much,   but  we   make   these 
decisions  every  day.  Not  only  do  we  try  to 
give  the  people  better  and  safer  rides,  but 
we  must  perform  efficiently  for  the  company. 
Sure,  you  can  go  along  for  a  long  time  and 
fly  in  clear  weather,  b\it  you  get  one  day — 
even  a  routine  day — you  earn  your  money. 
In  Kansas  City,  for  example,  you  have  a  max- 
imum   25    knot   crosswind.    The    runway    is 
short.  You  can't  come  in  too  high  because 
you  are  going  to  be  too  fast  and  you  can't 
come  in  too  low  because  of  obstructions.  It's 
gusty.  You  must  have  a  little  excess  airspeed 
to  cope  with  the  crosswind  and  downdrafts. 
That  one  landing  makes  up  the  salary.  You 
have  to  consider  the  lives  at  stake — not  only 
the  passengers,  but  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

Q,  Do  you — or  other  captains — ever  land 
where  you  really  shotUdn't  land?  Is  there  a 
tendency  to  try  to  shoot  a  landing  because 
the  schedule  says  you  should  be  at  a  certain 
place  at  a  certain  time? 

A.  It  is  too  bad  we  have  to  have  mlnlmums. 
But  some  pilots  feel  they  Just  have  to  get 
down.  People  are  only  human.  If  Joe  Blow 
hafe  landed  safely  under  certain  conditions. 
It  is  only  natural  to  think  you  can  do  Just 
as  well.  This  isn't  necessarily  the  case.  I 
would  like  to  see  honest  mlnlmums  that 
apply  to  individuals.  We  could  then  shoot 
zero-zero  landings.  We've  done  this  in  train- 
ing  right  down  to  touchdown,  and  we  have 

rolled  out  without  any  difficulty.  But  there 
are  times  when  the  celling  Is  200  feet  and  you 
weren't  quite  squared  away,  or  when  Air  Traf- 
fic Control  brought  you  In  90  degrees  to  the 
Instrument  Landing  System  Approach,  and 
you  just  can't  make  it — but  you  almost  have 
to  make  It,  because  It  Is  a  tradition.  Some 
people  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  It  Just 
so  they  can  say  they  have  made  it.  It  is  like 
a  good  pitcher  who  goes  out  and  pitches  a 
no-hit  ball  game — but  the  next  time  out, 
he  beans  a  batter.  You  have  your  good  days 
and  your  off  days  and  there's  nobody  who 
otight  to  know  better  than  you  when  you 
can  make  a  close  approach  and  when  you 
cannot. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  rash  of  accidents  dur- 
ing landing  approaches  in  bad  weather.  How 
dangerous  are  instrument  approaches? 

A,  It  depends  on  your  equipment.  If  every- 
thing is  functioning,  you  can  come  in  when 
the  celling  Is  perhaps  300  feet.  If  all  your 
equipment  Is  not  working,  then  you  can 
shoot  an  approach  when  the  ceiling  is  400 
or  500  feet.  You  keep  backing  off  until  you 
find  your  mlnlmums.  You  can  only  do  so 
much  with  what  you've  got. 

Q.  But  occasionally,  someone  hits  a  moun- 
tain that  wasn't  supposed  to  be  there.  What 
goes  wrong? 
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A  I  think  A  lot  >f  Che  problems  stem  from 
the  fict  that  when  •. ou  rew-h  a  minimum  you 
feel  you  have  to  get  down  This  is  when  its 
tough  Yau  look  out  and  vou  w-int  t<^  gel 
down,  iuid  you  Just  cant  see  !n  potir  visibility 
when  you  are  moving  at  150  mile*  per  hour 
If  you  start  drifting  off  the  localizer  course, 
for  example,  you  don't  know  whether  you  are 
one  mile  off  or  Ave  miles  off  once  you  are  a 
needle  3  width  off  If  there  la  an  obstruction 
there  and  you  are  busy  looking  for  the  Held 
and  you  have  lost  track  of  time.  It  Is  very 
possible  that  you  could  hit  it 

Q.  Isn  t  it  standard  procedure  for  the  pi- 
lot to  fly  his  instruments  all  the  why  down 
through  an  in^triment  approach  while  the 
copilot  hxiks  for  the  rtinway  ' 
A    No   It  ii  ni>r  standard 
Q.   Ian  t  It  recommended' 
A    Actually,    it    is   recommended     bur    ifs 
not    really    standard.    You    might    have    » 
brand-new  copilot    In  the  stress  of  the  mo- 
ment he  might  pick  out  s/.mething  rhjt  ;,»ks 
like  a  ranwav,  when  It  really  Isn  r    X"  make 
you    happy   he   might   call   out   "runway   in 
sight"  When  it  at.-tually  isn't — just  to  reassure 
you  that  you  had  it  made 

Q  There  have  been  scare  books  out  on 
aviation  accidents  which  go  into  great  de- 
tail on  lightning  and  thunderstorms.  How 
dangerous  are  they? 

A  Lightnfn^  u  more  spectacular  than 
dangerous — knd  it  is  rery  spectacular  But  I 
only  know  of  two  commercial  airliners  that 
have  been  downed  bv  lightning  and  I  haven't 
seen  any  records  of  light  planes  being  downed 
It  can  be  frightening  to  passengers,  who  can 
see  to  the  side,  but  not  to  the  front  In  an 
airliner,  you  .ire  usually  on  top  of  everything 
The  only  problem  is  when  you  are  coming 
down  The  thunderstorms  give  you  the 
problem. 

Q  How  much  can  you  depend  <n  nidar  to 
guide  yi>u  around  turbulence' 

A  Y  <u  can  never  tell  about  'urbulence 
What  looks  vicious  might  be  gentle  'What 
looks  gentle  might  almost  tear  wur  head 
off.  You  3hould  expect  anything  "^we  don't 
nv  into  ch'indersti.Tms  On  \n  approach  we 
might  find  thunderstorms  in  the  .area,  but  we 
dodge  the  cells,  and  the  radar  Is  very  effec- 
tive This  depends  un  the  radar  operator  He 
must  know  how  to  set  the  radar  up 

Q  Should  there  be  a  rule  that  an  airliner 
won't  appr.iach  an  ajrport  if  there  are 
thunderstorms  in  the  area""  * 

A.  You  shouldn  t  really  operate  in  the 
proximity  of  thunderstorms  becau.-^e  you  do 
have  shifting  winds,  wet  runways — and  these 
wi:i  create  problems 

Q.  But  you  do  operate  into  these  condi- 
tions, do  you  not?  ^<^ 

A  We  do  to  a  certain  extent  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  we  do  take.-ff  and  we  d<j  land 
during  a  thunderstorm  However,  you  ha\e 
to  be  quite  explicit  as  ro  when  vou  do  this 
and  when  you  do  not  You  do  not  take  off 
Into  the  teeth  of  a  thunderstorm  when  you 
see  It  at  'he  end  of  the  runwav  Thl.s  would 
be  foolhardv  There  have  been  pe<jple  who 
have  done  it  -no  doubt  about  It— but  it  just 
Isn  t  good  practice  and  its  something  you 
don  t  do 

Q  Who  makes  the  final  decision:' 
A  The  captain  decides,  absolutely  Same 
thing  with  th<  landing  You're  not  going  to 
land  an  airplane  when  the  runway  Is  ob- 
scured by  solid  rain,  unless  you  almost  have 
no  choice  or  you  feel  you  can  get  It  before 
the  situation  gets  dangerous  Of  course,  if 
you  get  the  airplane  on  the  ground  and  roll- 
ing at  a  fairly  low  speed  you  don't  aire  about 
running  into  a  solid  wall  of  rain,  which  you'd 
hate  to  do  about  the  time  you're  flaring  out 
It  hai  been  done  Sometimes  vou  might  have 
been  holding  for  hours  and  this  is  It— vou've 
made  your  commitment,  and  down  vou  come 
However,  it  is  a  gamble,  a  calculated  risk,  and 
It   Isn't  done  as  a  normal   practice 

Q    How    does    general    aviation— the    light 
airpLmes—flt  Into  aviation''  Do  they  create 
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problems   for   you   around    the   major   termi- 
nals ' 

A  rhat  Is  a  go<id  question  Pilous  ,ire 
pilots  If  they  are  go<xl,  thev  are  not  g<ilng  to 
be  a  problem  If  tliey  are  student  pilots,  they 
are    problems    to   .mybody 

Q.  Should  there  be  restrictions  on  private 
pilots    operating    into    nuijor    airport*'' 

A.  Yes  But  the  restrictions  should  be  b.ised 
only  on  the  experience  ..f  the  pilot  An  i-x- 
perlenced  pilot  in  a  little  airplane  should  be 
able  to  operate  Into  major  fields  A  student 
pilot  in  a  little  airplane  should  be  restricted 
Q  Would  a  specMl  rating  or  i  course  in 
operating   out   of    maj.^r    terminals    help? 

A  This  wjuld  be  a  great  help,  but  experi- 
ence is  still  the  facutr  Even  an  experienced 
pilot  trying  u.  get  Into  a  congested  radio 
frequency  can't  get  a  word  In  edgewl.se  He 
h.TS  to  use  tact  and  -unning  The  inexperi- 
enced pilot  cfnild  become  so  frustrated  that 
he  would   be  bordering  on   panic,  really 

Q  .\s  At\  airline  pilot  on  a  fixed  run  you 
fly  into  the  same  alr;xirt  over  .tnd  over  .igaln 
Would  you  have  problems  Hvlng  Into  an  un- 
familiar airport?  * 

A  Not  really  I  flew  into  mnnv  airports 
when  I  was  flying  the  non-scheduled  airlines 
The  beauty  of  flying  into  f.imiUar  alrpcrts— 

at  least  it  uxed  to  be  the  beauty  of  it was 

having  familiar  landmark.s  You  could  look 
out  the  window  and  tell  where  vou  were  how 
high  you  were  md  what  speed' vou  were  fly- 
ing You  could  be  verv  efficient  In  your  ar- 
rival Now  Air  Traffic  Owjtrol  tells  you  to  re- 
duce your  speed  50  or  100  miles  out  and  no 
.•natter  what  you  do.  vou  have  to  conform  to 
their  wishes 

Q    Should    the    controllers    have   absolute 
control  > 

A  I  believe  the  controllers  may  be  raking 
on  a  Job  that  is  a  little  bigger"  than  they 
should  tackle  Here  we  are.  flying  ..n  a  per- 
fectly clear  dav  without  a  cloud  in  rhe  sky 
yet  we  are  forced  to  flv  under  the  control  of 
men  on  the  ground  Thev  vector  us  into  a 
fleld  behind  traffic,  which  is  flne  since  rhev 
are  controlling  the  traffic  However  when 
we  tell  them  we  have  -he  traffic  In  sight 
we  are  more  qualified  to  position  ourselves 
in  relationship  to  the  traffic  than  they  are 
Yet  they  follow  their  radar  and  put  us 
through  all  .sorts  of  wild  antics  This  hap- 
pened before  any  talks  of  slowdowns-it  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time  The  controllers 
are  controlling  us  when  thev  don  t  have  to 
and  they  are  costing  us  several  minutes  Wa 
can  see  what  we  have  to  do  u>  keep  from 
overtaking  another  airplane 

Q  How  about  the  cases  of  airlines  over- 
taking light  aircraft  and  colliding  with 
them'  How  does  this  happen? 

A    We  had  an  example  on  an  ILS  (Instru- 
ment Landing  System  i   approach  to  Los  An- 
geles  International     We   were   coming   down 
the  glide  slope  (sort  of  an  electronic  slide  to 
the  runway  I   and  we  were  at   14.000  feet  and 
indicating  perhaps  250   or  260  kn.its    There 
was    no    traffic    rf-por'ed     I    saw    an    airplane 
at  12  o  clock  and  I  couldn  t  tell  which  way 
It   was  headed.   There  was  at    least  one  pair 
of  eyes  looking  outside  at  all  times    Usually 
ATC    will    give    you    a    clue    that    vou    have 
traffic-  although,   ironically,    they   will    usu- 
ally tell  you  about  trafDc  that  Is  not  a  factor 
That  Is  aJI  right,  of  course,  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary. We  were  overtaking  an  Air  Force  Cessna 
310  that  was  making  an  approach  down  the 
localizer— Lord   knows  whv   He  hadn  t   told 
anyone   he   was   in    the   area   and   he  should 
know  how  busy  the  Los  Angeles  area  Is    Had 
we  not  taken  evasive  action,  we  would  have 
hit  him    We  asked  Air  Traffic  Control  If  they 
had   him  on   the  radar,   and   they   said   they 
did  not    Making  a  simulated  instrument  ap- 
proach is  legal  but  the  military  pilot  should 
have  told  ATC  he  was  in  the  area. 

Q.  How  dangerous  is  the  mId-air  collision 
threat? 

A.  It  is  quite  a  threat    Why  we  don  t  have 


more  mid-air  collisions  is   beyond   my  com- 
prehension   We  ve  been  awfully  lucky" 
Q    What  is  the  answer  ' 

A  rhat  is  really  a  (luestlon.  and  there 
isn't  any  an.swer  in  my  mind  At  best,  it  is 
see-and-be-.seen  at  low  altitudes  and  positive 
cmtrol  at  high  allltudos  Ihe  reduced  air- 
speed at  low  altitudes  has  been  a  delinlte 
help.  Anything  beyond  the  rtiles  now  in 
effect  would  be  too  restrictive 

Q.  There  are  plans  to  make  airliners  safe 
eventally  to  land  when  ceiling  and  visibility 
is  zero-zero.  Is  this  sale' 

A.  Today  a  would  be  dangerous.  With  the 
instruments  they  have  in  mind,  it  will  be 
safe. 

Q    .\s  a  .sutnmatlon,  how  safe  is  fiying? 

A  How  do  I  answer  that  one?  Perfectly 
safe'  Very  safe^  Nothing  is  guaranteed  .sale 
Slime  pilots  are  better  than  others  Some 
crews  are  better  than  others.  But  there  are 
rules  that  make  it  as  safe  as  po.sslble.  It's 
safe  enough  for  me  to  put  my  family  on  and 
If  you  still  have  .my  doubts— I'd  follow  them. 


United  Air  Lines, 
Chicago.  III..  December  12.  1969. 
Hon    Robert  Dole. 

U  S.  Senate. 

Washington.  DC  1 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  have  reviewed  the 
article  enclosed  In  your  letter  of  November 
20;  and  in  response  to  your  request  for  my 
reaction  to  this  article,  I  have  the  following 
comments 

I  do  not  feel  an  objective  and  searching 
article  can  be  written  upon  the  opinions  of 
one  man,  p.articularly  when  the  subject  being 
interviewed  is  placed  in  the  awkward  posi- 
tion of  ev.iluating  his  own  proficiency  Then 
t<X),  there  is  always  the  temptation  "for  the 
interviewer  to  stray  into  ,u-eas  in  which  the 
subject  might  not  necessarily  have  first  hand 
and  expert  knowledge 

This  article  covers  a  broad  subject.  It  is 
not  so  .much  a  matter  of  opinion  ;vs  a  matter 
of  research  of  facts.  The  facts  .and  statistics 

are  .ivallable  .Since  the  title,   ".Mrllne  Pilots 

How  Good  Are  They."  should  confine  the 
scope  of  the  article  to  the  proficiency  and 
training  of  airline  pilots  only,  the  obvious 
area  of  research,  at  le.ast  primary  would 
seem  to  be  In  the  huge  and  highly  developed 
training  schools  of  the  airlines  Some  re- 
search m  government  agencies  and  records 
-seems  Indicated  .ilso.  However,  the  article 
wanders,  gets  into  the  area  of  t;eneral  avia- 
tion, airways  controllers  and  is  based  on  the 
opinions  of  one  man 

In  recent  months  the  Training  Committee 
of  the  Air  Transport  .Association  i  ATA  i  con- 
duett^  a  comprehensive  presentation  for  the 
PAA.  NTHB,  other  government  and  Industry 
officials  Those  In  .ittendance  Included  John 
H  Shaffer.  FAA  Administrator.  Charles  O. 
Miller,  Director  of  Aviation  Safety  NTSB, 
and  Congressman  John  H.  Clausen,  Repre- 
sentative from  California, 

The  purpose  of  the  presentation  was  to 
Inform  the  various  government  .igencies  and 
other  concerned  people  of  the  progress  and 
programs  the  various  airlines  were  under- 
taking to  Improve  flight  training  activities 
for  the  industry  .as  a  whole.  United  Air  Lines 
has  been  .in  .active  participant  In  this 
program 

I  am  sure  that  the  author  of  the  referenced 
■irtuie.  yourself  and  other  concerned  people, 
would  be  most  Interested  In  reviewing,  first 
hand,  exactly  what  the  scheduled  ,iir'  car- 
riers are  doing  to  .assure  that  their  Flight 
Officers  are  properly  trained  and  proficient 
in  performing  their  dally  tasks. 

We  wou'd  be  most  pleased  to  arrange  a 
similar  presenutlon  to  you  and  your  a^socl- 
•  ues,  constituents  or  any  other  Interested 
people  at  our  Flight  Training  Center  in 
Denver,  Colorado.  In  the  meantime,  we  are 
attaching  an  Information  packet  which  will 
give  some  insight  Into  the  thoroughness  and 
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magnitude    of    the    training    activities    ol 
United  A\T  Lines. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

G.  E.  Keck. 

Contract  Training 
The  products  of  the  United  Air  Lines  Flight 
Training  Center  In  Denver  are  well  trained 
pilots.  As  is  the  case  with  most  production 
operations  there  is  a  by-product — contract 
tniining. 

This  consists  of  special  training  courses 
for  corporation,  military,  other  airlines  and 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  pilots.  In- 
structors, course  material  and  training  equip- 
ment used  in  this  contract  training  are 
identical    to   those   given   United   pilots. 

.■Ml  or  part  of  training  received  by  United 
pilots  can  be  taken  by  other  airmen,  from  a 
onp-dav  .session  on  weather  radar  to  a  seven- 
week  DC  8  training  course. 

United  started  its  contract  training  busi- 
ness in  the  mid-iySO's  when  Scandinavian 
.■\irline  System  iSASi  sent  pilots  for  train- 
ing In  the  Convair  340.  The  U.S.  Air  Force 
became  one  of  the  first  customers  for  the 
same  training.  V 

Contract  training  has  greatly  expandeJL 
due  largely  to  the  wide  use  of  Jets  that  have^ 
pushed  military,  commercial  and  corporate 
aircraft  speed  capabilities  past  the  400  knots 
mark.  .Mso,  completion  of  Unlted's  multi- 
million  dollar  flight  training  center  at  Den- 
ver gives  the  airline  greatly  expanded 
facilities  allowing  a  considerable  amount  of 
training  over  and  above  that  required  to  re- 
fine the  skills  ol  its  own  flight  crews. 

Size  of  commitments  made  to  corporations 
and  other  airlines  in  1B68  reflected  this  ex- 
pansion By  the  end  of  the  year  total  con- 
tracts exceeded  $2  million 

A  special  program,  consisting  of  several 
basic  courses,  has  been  set  up  for  corporation 
pilots  to  lamllianze  or  refresh  them  with 
the  latest  techniques  and  developments  In 
Jet  operations. 

"We  want  to  share  the  tremendous  amount 
of  experience  we  have  gained  in  Jet  opera- 
tions With  general  aviation  aircrews."  says 
Glenn  A.  AUred,  assistant  to  the  director  for 
Unlted's  flight  training  facilities. 

The  basic  courses  consist  of  a  five-day 
ground  school  in  corfxjrate  Jet  operations; 
a  two-day  recurrent  training  course  which 
includes  one  day  ground  school  and  one  day 
in  a  simulator  and.  the  third,  a  one-day 
airborne  weather  radar  course. 

The  five-day  course  covers  such  subjects 
as  Jet  engine  performance,  high-speed  flight 
characteristics,  jet  airplane  performance, 
high-altitude  meteorology.  Jet  operational 
procedures  and  physiology  which  involves 
physical  problems  encountered  at  high 
allitudes. 

Recurrent  training  covers  jet  operation 
procedures,  including  flight  planning  and' 
enroute  navigation:  and  four  hours  in  a  twin- 
jet  piocedural  trainer.  This  consists  of  train- 
ing in  all  manuevers  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  swept-wing  Jet  transport  aircraft. 

The  airborne  weather  radar  course,  offered 
.since  1957  when  United  introduced  weather 
radar  to  commercial  aviation,  has  attracted 
about  5.000  trainees  since  Us  inception.  The 
course  i overs  the  use  of  equipment  and 
interpretation  of  radar  scope  images.  Experts 
provide  detailed  analysis  of  70  radar  scope 
Images  covering  a  wide  range  of  weather 
situations 

All  courses  are  scheduled  at  least  once  a 
month  and  Jet  simulator  training  also  may 
be  arranged  for  other  times. 

Maneuvers  and  procedures  In  the  Jet 
simulators  are  c.inducted  according  to  gen- 
eral jet  transportation  requirements.  Normal 
operating  speeds,  approach  cruise  and  climb 
are  jirogrammed  for  various  business  aircraft. 
Many    airlines    have    taken    advantage    of 


Unlted's  facilUleB  for  the  training  of  their 
own  flight  offlcere.  These  Include  Alaska  Air- 
lines, Delta.  Flying  Tiger.  Frontier,  Japan 
Air  Lines,  Air  Canada,  TWA,  Yugoslav  Air 
Transport  and  Universal  Airlines. 

Captain  James  E.  Cross,  director  of  train- 
ing, points  out  that  the  training  center  is  of 
value  to  air  transportation  in  general,  rather 
than  to  United  exclusively. 

"Our  door  Is  always  open  to  those  who  face 
training  problems.  We  have  the  equipment 
and  the  specialists  to  solve  problems,"  Cross 
said. 

Occasionally  Unlted's  airborne  educators 
are  sent  to  distant  lands  to  teach  "off  cam- 
pus" when  their  skills  are  in  demand. 

United  personnel  aided  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Philippine  Air  Lines  in  1946  and  later 
aided  Japan  Air  Lines  in  training  Its  Jet 
crews  for  Transpacific  operations. 

In  1962  United  dispatched  personnel  to 
Pakistan  International  Airlines  to  train  pilots 
for  newly  delivered  Jet  transports.  'When  the 
Australian  Department  of  Civil  Aviation 
wanted  training  for  pilots  who  would  fly  Jets 
in  that  country  United  supplied  ground 
school,  simulator  and  aircraft  instruction. 


Flight  Training 
Pilots  winning  their  wings  at  United  Air 
Lines  Flight  Training  Center  in  Denver  today 
will    be    flying    Jumbo    Jet    transports    and 
supersonic   planes   of   tomorrow. 

With  this  ^n  mind,  the  new  $30  million 
center  wbs  designed  to  meet  present  training 
demands  and  be  flexible  to  prepare  for 
future  needs. 

Innovation  was  the  keynote  in  building 
the  new  center  and  this  lias  provided  the 
Impetus  for  a  fresh  look  at  pilot  training 
methods. 

Captain  James  E.  Cross,  director  of  the 
training  center,  said  that  in  the  past  train- 
ing philosophy  was  largely  intuitive.  Courses, 
he  recalled,  were  packed  with  "nice  to  know" 
Information, 

"We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
training  a  pilot  to  know  how  many  rivets 
there  are  in  the  bottom  piece  of  skin  on  the 
horizontal  stabilizer,"  he  said.  "Today,  we 
must  concentrate  on  the  tasks  which  must 
be  taught  to  insure  satisfactory  Job 
performance." 

New  training  methods  have  been  devel- 
oped. Using  a  systems  approach,  training 
requirements  are  analyzed,  and  objectives 
for  crew  members  described.  The  process  Is 
then  tested  and  necessary  revisions  are  made. 

Unlted's  new  Boeing  737  twin-Jet  present- 
ed the  airline  vrtth  an  opportunity  to  test 
this  training  philosophy.  A  flight  manual 
and  syllabus  were  created  to  train  pilots  for 
the  new  aircraft.  Eliminated  was  the  "nuts 
and  bolts"  Instructional  approach. 

Normal  training  time  for  pilots  advancing 
to  another  typw  of  aircraft  is  41  days.  The 
new  approach  shortened  this  period  to  28 
days. 

Total  estimated  cost  of  training  at  the 
center  during  1968  was  $25  million.  An  aver- 
age of  400  United  pilots  are  In  Denver  on 
any  given  day,  ranging  from  the  new  trainee 
to  the  senior  captain  reporting  back  for  a 
refresher  course. 

Instruction  at  the  center  is  not  limited  to 
United  flight  personnel.  In  addition,  training 
is  conducted  for  jjersonnel  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  Air  Force, 
many  of  the  European  and  Pacific  area  air- 
lines flight  crews  and  numerous  private  and 
business  pilots. 

United  pilot  training  dates  from  1929  when 
the  Boeing  School  of  Aeronautics  was  formed 
at  Oakland,  Calif,  Mechanics,  private  and 
commercial  pilots  were  trained  at  the  school 
which  became  a  division  of  United  in  1934 
when  Boeing  Air  Transport  and  three  other 
pioneer  airlines  were  merged  into  one 
company. 

Late  in  1940,  the  school  was  expanded  un- 


der government  contract  to  train  thousands 
of  servicemen.  In  1942  the  activity  was  moved 
to  Cheyenne,  'Wyoming  and  in  1943  a  per- 
manent move  was  made  to  Denver.  Since 
then,  thousands  of  pilots  have  won  their 
wings,  been  checked  and  rechecked  at  the 
training  center. 

The  industry's  largest  concentration  of 
electronic  flight  simulators  Is  at  the  Denver 
facility.  This  equipment  duplicates  the  flying 
characteristics  of  various  aircraft  in  the 
United  States. 

The  airline  has  16  simulators,  including 
four  procedures  trainers,  valued  at  more  than 
$12  million.  Three  additional  flight  simula- 
tors are  scheduled  for  installation  this  year, 
and  one  is  scheduled  for  delivery  in  1970. 

The  flight  simulator  is  the  most  outstand- 
ing example  ol  innovation  in  training  tech- 
niques. It  is  the  closest  possible  approxima- 
tion that  can  be  construed  witn  present 
technology  of  an  aircraft  accompli.'hing  take- 
off, in-fllght  and  landing  maneu\  ers. 

Other  training  tools,  though  less  scphistl- 
cated,  also  are  helping  to  turn  out  a  better 
trained  pilot.  Cockpit  procedures  trainers,  in- 
troduced in  the  737  program,  bridge  a  gap 
between  aircraft  systems  training  learned  in 
the  classroom  and  both  sophisticated  siniula- 
tors  and  actual  flight  experience. 

The  success  of  the  device  in  acclimating 
the  trainee  to  the  cockpit  environment  prior 
to  work  in  the  simulator  has  prompted  a  de- 
cision to  provide  a  similar  trainer  for  each 
of  the  other  aircraft  programs. 

Up  to  10  aircraft  are  assigned  to  the  train- 
ing center  and  scores  of  operational  type 
training  aids  are  utilized  in  its  ground 
school  classes. 

The  permanent  staff  of  more  than  000, 
headed  by  Cross,  includes  flight  instructors, 
ground  school  instructors,  simulator  instruc- 
tors and  operators,  technicians  and  clerical 
workers. 

In  addition  to  the  training  of  new  pilots. 
there  is  transition  training  for  flight  crews 
advancing  from  one  type  of  aircraft  to  an- 
other, upgrading  training  for  fiignt  officers 
advancing  in  rank  and  responsibility,  plus 
requallfication  training  and  recurrent  train- 
ing on  a  semi-annual  basis  for  all  flight 
personnel. 

Cross  said  that  it  costs  about  810,000  to 
train  a  new  pilot.  Including  costs  for  recruit- 
ing, pretrainlng  testing,  his  salary  while  In 
training  and  actual  training  costs. 

During  the  flying  career  of  a  pilot,  United 
will  spend  nearly  $100,000  for  his  training 
The  basic  flight  officer  program  for  new- 
hire  pilots  takes  nine  weeks  consisting  of 
five  weeks  of  ground  school  classes  followed 
by  two  weeks  of  simulator  training  and  two 
weeks  of  actual  flying.  The  trainees  then  take 
the  company  and  Federal  .Aviation  Admin- 
istration exams  and  are  then  assigned  to 
the  line  as  second  officers. 

Pilots  return  to  Denver  every  six  months 
for  additional  training  ;ind  checking  with 
the  crews  they  usually  fly  with.  This  new- 
crew  concept  program  is  unique  because  the 
proficiency  training  and  checking  programs 
are  required  only  for  c.iptains.  But  United 
requires  all  crew  members  to  participate  In 
the    six-month    proficiency    training. 

The  second  officer  of  each  crew  may  remain 
an  additional  day  each  session  to  participate 
in  pilot  training.  This  is  designed  to  assist 
him  in  retaining  his  pilot  skills  and  Knowl- 
edge during  a  period  of  non-piloting  duties. 
As  the  pilot  gp.ins  seniority  he  is  promoted 
to  first  officer.  He  then  returns  to  Denver  lor 
a  program  evaluating  his  career  potenti-'-l  and 
upgrading  in  pilot  skills  required  of  a  first 
officer.  Following  this  training  period,  and 
another  extensive  check  on  the  line,  lie  con- 
tinues his  periodic  six-month  training  as 
a  first  officer. 

.'\fter  five  to  10  ye.-rs  as  :i  fir.st  officer,  the 
pilot  B?ins  the  seniority  required  to  become 
a   captain.   As   in    all   cases   of   promotion   in 
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equipment,  there  Is  a  thorough  check  on  the 
line  plus  the  continuous  six-month  program 
of  recurrent  training  at  Denver  as  a  captain 
in  command  of  a  full  crew 

Frequently  the  move  up  in  rank  me«ns  d 
move  down  in  equipment,  thus  recycling  the 
chain  of  training 

Training  does  not  end  for  a  United  pilot 
until  the  d.-iy  he  retires  from  flying 

I  Prom  Jet  Profiles.  P»ll  1969) 
School  roa  Those  Who  Fly  thi  Main 
Airline  pilots  take  training  almost  as  a 
way  of  life  They're  trained  when  hired,  re- 
trained when  upgraded  to  first  officer  or  cap- 
tain, and  trained  again  when  they  move  to  a 
different  aircraft  Even  if  they  don't  change 
Jobs,  airline  pilots  perlcxllcally  go  back  to 
school.  Just  to  keep  in  top  f>irm  on  their 
present  assignment 

For  United  .Mr  Line*  pilots,  going  back  to 
school  has  l>ecome  a  pleasure,  thanks  to 
Unlted's  new  Flight  Training  Center  at  Sta- 
pleton  International  Airport  in  Denver.  Colo- 
rado Situated  in  the  mlle-high  city  "  where 
the  sun  shines  an  average  of  300  davs  a  year. 
the  830  million  UAL  Center  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  carefully  de- 
signed flight  training  facilities  in  the  airline 
Industry  .\pproxlmately  5500  pilots  includ- 
ing th«:>8e  ttora  other  airlines  and  major 
corporations -as  well  as  Unlted's  own  roster. 
are  trained  annuaJlv  at  the  United  instal- 
lation 

The  more  than  550  United  employees  who 
staff  the  Flight  Training  Center  moved  into 
their  new  complex  onlv  a  Mttle  iiver  a  year 
ago  in  .August  1968  However  United  s  man- 
agement began  planning  a  new  central  train- 
ing complex  some  four  years  earlier  in  1964 
Just  after  United  had  announced  an  order  for 
144  Jets,  the  largest  new  aircraft  order  ever 
placed  by  an  airline  The  rapldlv  expanding 
U.AL  operations  i  United  had  merged  with 
Capital  .Airlines  some  three  years  before) 
and  the  increasing  size  of  the  airline  s  fleet 
caused  the  company  to  take  a  good  look  at 
their  training  needs  for  the  vears  forward 
into  the  1970's  After  Investigating  at  a  num- 
ber of  cities,  the  decl.ilon  was  reached  In 
1965  to  construct  the  new  facility  at  Denver 
According  to  Captain  J  E  Cross,  who 
heads  up  at  the  Flight  Training  Center  the 
architects  selected  to  design  the  new  struc- 
ture were  given  one  basic  charge  to  make 
the  buUding  as  f.exible  as  thev  could  design 
It 

The  result  at  Denver  is  a  complex  as  mod- 
ern as  'oday  yet  readily  adaptable  to  meet 
the  needs  of  tomorrow  Classrooms  for  in- 
stance, were  designed  around  a  multiple 
module  "  concept  The  size  of  the  smallest 
room  needed  at  the  center  was  determined, 
then  other,  larger  classrooms  were  .sized  in 
multiples  of  these  basic  dimensions  The 
added  use  of  special  moveable  walls  and 
adjustable  pewtitions  makes  it  possible,  al- 
most within  the  span  of  a  weekend,  to  trans- 
form the  center  into  a  completely  different 
arrangement  of  classrooms,  offices  and  util- 
ity areas  The  entire  installation  has  t)een 
designed  with  an  eye  toward  Unlted's  future 
needs  and  the  expansions  which  inevitably 
will  occur 

The  teaching  tools  and  techniques  at  Den- 
ver are  just  as  mrKlern  as  the  facilities  Ex- 
tensive use  13  made  of  the  latest  types  of 
audio-visual  equipment,  including  videotape 
and  elaborate  system  displays  specially 
constructed  by  United  for  use  at  the  center 
Classrooms  are  fully  equipped  with  elec- 
tronic student  responders."  which  enable 
students  to  answer  an  Instructor's  multiple 
choice  question  simply  by  pushing  a  button 
The  system  also  dlspUys  the  answers  of  the 
entire  class  simultaneously  on  a  master  panel 
In  front  of  the  Instructor  thus  giving  him  an 
Instant  measure  of  how  well  hjs  material  is 
being  received 


In  both  the  way  the  claaaes  are  taueht  and 
the  content  of  the  courses  themselves,  there 
Is    a    single   objective- complete    mastery    of 
the  material   by   the  student    Captain   Cross 
says     "The   airline    business    does    not    allow 
us  to  use  a  lock-step  method,  where  students 
grasp    material    In    varying    degrees     Every- 
thing taught  here  Is  essential  to  a  pilot,  and 
we  must — and  do — teach  to  proficiency  " 
At    the   UAL   Flight   Training   Center,    the 
teaching  to  proficiency"  philosophy  Is  given 
real  meaning    Continuous  work  Is  underway 
to    refine    more    precisely    just    what      profi- 
ciency"   for    the    airline    pilot    really    is— to 
clearly  delineate  just  what  tasks  each  mem- 
ber of  a   flight   crew   must   f)erform  and   the 
knowledge   he   needs    to   perform    them    Out 
of    this    work,    then,    come    establuhed    .spe- 
cific     behavioral   objectives"    toward.s   which 
'-he    courses    are    structured     Basically,    this 
means   giving    a    pilot    the    infcjrmatlon    and 
training  he  needs   to  adequately  do  his  Job 
rather     than     building     roursework     around 
everything    an    instructor    intuitively    feels 
.should  tie  included 

United  first  applied  the  behavioral  objec- 
tive '  approach  In  developing  the  training 
program  for  pilots  transitioning  to  the 
Boeing  in  Besides  shortening  the  entire 
training  cycle  ( by  eliminating  unnecessary 
material  and  using  improved  methods  of 
presentation  I  the  new  techniques  were  ap- 
plauded by  instructors  and  students  alike 
So  successful  were  the  results  that  the  same 
procedure  was  adopted  by  the  Air  Transport 
.Association  as  an  Industry  effort  In  develop- 
ing the  training  ror  the  Boeing  747  Now, 
these  -same  developmental  methods  are  being 
applied  for  the  McDonnell  Douglas  DC- 10 

Another  United  innovation  at  the  Flight 
Training  Center  Is  the  crew  concept  "--the 
Idea  of  training  a  flight  crew  as  a  unit  rather 
than  as  individuals  or  members  of  larger 
classes  UAL  officials  feel  the  crew  concept 
of  training  better  duplicates  the  actual  en- 
vironment in  which  the  pilous  will  function 
once  they  return  to  the  line  Also,  it  places 
the  responsibility  of  a  particular  Job  on  the 
individual  who  will  perform  that  Job  on  a 
day  to  day  basis 

Although  a  number  of  training  aircraft — 
composed  of  the  same  Jets  that  make  up  the 
I'AL  line  fleet-  are  assigned  to  the  Flight 
Training  Center.  United  students,  especially 
those  in  transition  training,  today  are  spend- 
ing more  and  more  of  their  flight  '  time  In 
aircraft  flight  .simulators  i  the  center  has  16 
simulators  valued  at  over  S13  mlllloni  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this  The  airline 
doesn't  have  to  take  any  chances  with  a  tlO 
million  passenger  Jet.  regardless  of  the  flight 
maneuvers  to  be  carried  out  when  the  'fly- 
ing' Is  done  In  a  simulator  Also,  using  line 
Jets  for  training  purposes  is  getting  to  be  an 
extremely  expensive  proposition  for  all  air- 
lines, a  situation  which  win  be  further  ag- 
gravated  by   the  arrival  of   the  superjeta 

By  combining  simulators  i  which  are  so 
meticulously  copied  after  the  respective  air- 
craft that  even  the  same  fabric  is  used  on  the 
crew  seats)  with  other  modern  training  aids, 
such  as  simulated  visual  approach  displays 
and  cockpit  procedures  trainers,  Unlted's 
experts  feel  that  the  need  for  line  aircraft  In 
transition  training  may  be  eliminated  This 
goal  in  fact  is  a  target  for  the  DC-10  train- 
ing program  New  line  captains  transitioned 
via  simulator  however,  would  probably  still 
fly  their  flrst  few  trips  with  an  Instructor 
or  veteran  pilot  sitting  in  the  co-pilots  seat 
During  successive  flighu,  the  new  captain 
would  gradually  assume  command  responsi- 
bility for  the  aircraft 

.Asked  why  he  felt  that  pilots  could  be 
trained  to  fly  an  aircraft  without  the  use  of 
the  actual  airplane,  one  UAL  instructor  re- 
marked half-seriously  Well,  not  long  ago. 
a  couple  of  fellows    flew"  a  ship  from  out«r 


space  down   to  the  mc)on  and  back  without 
ever  having  flown  In  It   before" 

Unlted's  training  exp^erts  look  with  pride 
at  the  manner  In  which  the  total  range  of 
night  training  at  Denver  has  been  made 
nu  re  efficient,  in  most  cases  shortening  the 
duration  of  the  various  training  cycles 
Captains  arriving  In  Denver  today,  for  In- 
stance to  take  transition  training  for  the 
DC  8  Jet  will  only  spend  28  days  at  the 
•enter,  compared  to  the  55  days  required  for 
DC  8  training  a  few  years  ago 

Enthusiasm  runs  high  at  t^e  United  Flight 
Training  Center,  both  for  the  Job  that  has 
been  done  and  for  the  challenge  of  the  fu- 
ture At  every  level  there  seems  to  be  a 
genuine  understanding  for  the  business  at 
hand  and  a  zeal  for  contributing  to  Its  suc- 
cess Wl'h  the  excellent  facilities  and  far 
sighted  techniques,  the  Plight  Training  Cen- 
ter should  keep  pilots  flying  the  United 
Mam  Line  at  the  top  of  their  profession  for 
a  long  time  to  come 

The  number  of  aircraft  In  the  Air  France 
training  fleet  has  varied,  depending  on  the 
airline's  needs  at  a  particular  time  As  many 
as  five  aircraft  have  been  In  service  at  one 
time  During  normal  training  periods,  each 
Falcon  Is  flown  an  average  of  six  hours  each 
day  However,  during  peak  training  efforts, 
each  aircraft  may  be  In  service  as  much  as 
12-hour  each  day 

The  Air  France  Falcons  are  credited  with 
significantly  lowering  the  costs  of  normal 
niifht  training  and  cutting  by  10  to  15  per- 
cent the  expense  of  giving  pilots  type-con- 
version hours  The  aircraft  have  also  reduced 
by  up  t)  one  year  the  time  between  hiring 
H  pilot  trainee  and  having  him  operational 
on  Jets  ( previous  to  the  Falcons,  trainees  flew 
a  number  of  different  propeller  aircraft  be- 
fore transitioning   to  Jets) 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  Is  another  flag 
carrier  whose  pilots  are  trained  In  business 
Je's  The  Royal  Dutch  Flvlng  School  In  Eelde 
The  Netherlands  uses  three  Hansa  Jet  320s 
in  training  pilots  for  KLM  The  aircraft  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  school's  two 
vear  course  in  aviation,  from  which  students 
graduate  with  an  Instrument  rating  and  pre- 
liminary requirmeents  towards  an  airline 
trtnfport  license 

The  Hansa  Jets  have  cockpits  specially 
equipped  to  simulate  the  flying  environment 
I'f  KLM's  Intercontinental  DC-8's  Each 
'ralner  aircraft  Is  configured  to  accommo- 
date three  flying  students — one  In  the  cock- 
pit for  flying  instruction  and  two  others  In 
the  front  of  the  cabin  for  navigation  and 
Communication  instruction  Five  additional 
students  and  an  instructor  can  also  be  car- 
ried In  the  rear  of  the  cabin. 

Other  airlines  using  the  business  Jet  for 
pilot  training  include  Continental,  Qantas, 
and  TWA  Continental  has  had  a  sabrellner 
in  use  in  Us  Jet  training  program  for  almost  a 
year,  while,  "down  under"  in  Australia, 
Qantas  employs  De  Ha vl land  DH-125's  for 
the  same  purpose 

TWA  has  carried  the  Idea  of  using  the  busi- 
ness Jet  for  pilot  training  to  Its  fullest  extent. 
Having  purchased  two  Lockheed  Jetstars  In 
May  and  June  of  1968,  the  airline  spent  the 
next  six  months  In  converting  the  airplanes 
into  two  in-fllght  simulators  for  the  Boeing 
707  and  727  Modifications  to  the  Jetstars 
were  extensive,  amounting  to  some  $600,000 
per  airplane  and  necessitating  complete  re- 
certlflcatlon  by  the  FAA  Included  was  Just 
about  anything  and  everything  TWA  could  do 
to  make  the  Jetstars  look  iln  the  cockpit) 
and  fly  like  the  full  sized  Boeings  Cockpit 
layouts  were  completely  reworked  to 
Boeing  TWA  standards  Transponders,  radar 
altimeter*.  DME  and  other  equipment  were 
Installed  Even  the  Lockheed -supplied  rocker 
switches  In  the  panels  were  replaced  with 
the  toggle-type  used  by  Boeing. 

TWA  feels  that  direct  operating  costs  for 
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the  Jetstars  will  be  some  (300  per  hour  less 
than  the  line  aircraft  which  they  replace.  In 
service  since  January  of  this  year,  both  Jet- 
stars have  been  flying  an  average  of  about 
10  hours  a  day  and  roughly  250  hours  per 
month. 

With  the  Intrcxluctlon  of  the  new  sufwrjets, 
the  cost  of  using  line  aircraft  for  non-reve- 
nue purposes  will  become  even  greater.  Al- 
ready, the  cost  Is  more  than  Just  the  operat- 
ing expense  for  the  aircraft:  there  Is  the  loss 
of  the  revenue  that  the  airliner  could  be 
bringing  In  by  doing  the  Job  for  which  It  was 
designed  and  built.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
buslness'jet  will  become  an  even  more  im- 
portant tool  for  the  airlines,  which.  In  the 
end.  will  bring  benefit  to  the  airlines  and 
passengers  alike 


SURVEY  SHOWS  2.5  MILLION  QUIT 
SMOKING  IN  2  YEARS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  heartening 
news  article  was  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  December  17,  1969.  Its 
headline  reads  "Survey  Shows  2.5  Million 
Quit  Smoking  in  2  Years."  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  imagine  better  news  than  that. 
The  article  indicates  that  there  has  been 
a  decline  of  about  5  percent  of  those  who 
smoke  cigarettes  from  the  years  1966  to 
1968.  But  best  of  all,  it  indicates  that 
the  number  of  young  people  aged  17  to 
24  have  an  increasing  number  who  have 
never  smoked  at  all.  This  represents  a 
giant  step  forward  in  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove and  safeguard  public  health  In  the 
United  States.  It  is  most  timely  because 
the  Senate  has  just  passed  the  Public 
Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969, 
to  remove  from  television  and  radio  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes  and  to  permit  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  act  in  due 
time  to  control  advertising  in  printed 
media.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
news  story  in  the  Washington  Post  be 
carried  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuKVET    Shows   2.5    Million   Quit    Smoking 

IN  2  Ykahs 

(United  Press  International) 

About  2.5  million  cigarette  smokers  kicked 
the  habit  between  1966  and  1968.  according 
to  a  government  survey. 

Cigarette  smokers  of  every  age  and  both 
sexes  are  quitting.  It  said.  And  the  number 
of  young  people  aged  17  to  24  who  have  never 
smoked  Is  Increasing. 

The  survey  was  released  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  which  used 
Census  Bureau  rejwrts  to  reach  its  conclu- 
sions. 

Nearly  38  per  cent  of  the  population 
smoked  cigarettes  in  1968.  a  decline  of  5 
percent  from  1966.  it  said. 

A  larger  proportion  of  men  than  women 
are  former  smokers,  according  to  the  study. 
One  reason  given  by  some  experts  Is  that 
smoking  once  represented  a  symbol  of  re- 
bellion for  women,  and  those  who  took  the 
rebellious  step  may  find  It  more  difficult  to 
quit  than  men. 


be  converted  Into  international  commit- 
ment is  a  di£Qcult  one  to  answer.  Owing 
to  the  nationalistic  impulses  of  every 
sovereign  state  to  protect  itself  from 
intrusion  into  its  internal  affairs  by  other 
nations,  the  world  has  yet  to  see  any 
meaningful  degree  of  international  co- 
operation. 

Tragically,  this  has  also  been  the  case 
in  relation  to  international  commitments 
to  human  rights.  A  few  nations  have  felt 
that  to  commit  themselves  to  an  inter- 
national accord  on  human  rights  would 
be  to  be  left  open  for  foreign  intervention 
into  domestic  affairs.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  United  States  has  taken  this  view. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  proclamation 
declaring  this  past  week  to  be  Human 
Rights  Week,  stated  succinctly  the  legal 
obligation  we  have  to  our  Nation's  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  moral  obligation  we 
have  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  as  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  1948: 

The  two  documents — the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hiunan  Rights — 
are  close  In  spirit  although  "widely  separated 
In  time.  The  BUI  of  Rights  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  Universal  Declaration  is  a  state- 
ment of  principles,  of  common  standards  of 
achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations. 
We  In  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  un- 
remitting efforts  to  give  real  meaning  to  these 
standards  for  every  American,  to  assure  to 
every  person  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  basic 
rights. 

I  agree  with  the  President  in  the  nature 
of  the  two  documents.  If  we  take  these 
documents  in  this  perspective,  why,  then, 
can  we  not  take  a  stronger  role,  a  role 
of  greater  leadership,  in  affirming  human 
rights  throughout  the  world?  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  evaluate  our  present  role  in 
supporting  human  rights  through  inter- 
national accord  and  convention  in  the 
light  of  the  President's  statement. 


THE  AMERICAN  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
AND  THE  UNIVERSAL  DECLARA- 
TION OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  how  national  convention  can 


STAMP  OUT  SMUT  FOR  EV 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  campaign 
that  is  being  conducted  in  Illinois  to 
"Stamp  Out  Smut  for  Ev."  It  is  an  effort 
which,  I  am  sure,  the  late  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  would  have  led  were  he  still  alive; 
in  his  honor  after  his  death,  it  is  a  worthy 
memorial. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  Sen- 
ator who  has  not  received  and  been 
deeply  impressed  by  pleas  from  his  con- 
stituents to  halt  the  threat  of  pornog- 
raphy, particularly  as  it  concerns  their 
children.  As  a  father,  myself,  I  identfy 
with  their  concern.  The  rampancy  with 
which  pornographic  materials  are  being 
distributed  carries  a  potential  threat  into 
every  h(Hne. 

We  see  far  too  often  the  results  of  this 
recent  widespread  appearance  of  pornog- 
raphy. There  has  occurred  a  general 
lowering  of  moral  and  artistic  standards. 
Our  books,  movies  and  drama  exploit  the 
most  primitive,  sometimes  perverted,  in- 
stincts in  man.  And  to  a  great  extent  we 
are  all  inundated  by  magazines  that 
have  little  social  value. 

By  our  silence  and  patronage  we  con- 


done the  mass  acceptance  of  pornogra- 
phy. The  question  is,  what  can  be  done? 

Those  who  promote  pornography  do 
so  for  selfish  economic  gain.  If  there 
were  no  market  for  pornographic  ma- 
terials, we  would  not  today  have  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  this  problem  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Thus  part  of  the  answer,  if  we  are 
ever  to  effect  adequate  controls,  must 
come  from  the  homes  of  America.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  amount  the  Government 
can  do  in  controlling  certain  problems, 
and  the  traffic  of  pornographic  materials 
is  one  such  problem.  When  grassroot 
campaigns,  like  the  one  now  being  con- 
ducted in  Illinois,  address  themselves  to 
these  issues,  they  carry  the  greatest 
promise  of  success  since  they  strike  at 
the  source  of  the  market.  They  have  and 
will  continue  to  receive  my  wholehearted 
endorsement  and  support. 

Unquestionably,  the  Government  also 
bears  responsibility  for  controlling  por- 
nography. The  people  have  a  right  to 
request  this  assistance  from  their  gov- 
ernment, and  they  have  a  right  to  receive 
it.  For  this  reason,  I  joined  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  in  cosix>nsoring  two  bills  which  would 
aid  in  protecting  the  public  from  this 
unwanted  intrusion  of  pornographic 
materials. 

I  do  not  believe  that  profiteers,  who 
seize  upon  prurient  interests,  ought  to 
be  able  to  utilize  the  public  mails  to 
spread  their  wares  to  unwarying  recipi- 
ents. One  of  the  bills  I  cosponsored 
would  prohibit  such  access  to  the  postal 
services. 

I  cosponsored  a  second  bill  which  would 
prohibit  the  spreading  of  pornography 
via  interstate  commerce  because,  in  my 
judgment,  no  Federal  license  should  be 
granted  to  carriers  of  pornography. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  commend  my  fel- 
low citizens  in  Illinois  who  have  seen  the 
devasting  effects  pornography  can  have 
and  who  have  resolved  to  apply  their 
energies  to  the  fight  to  control  it.  I  would 
hope  that  their  efforts  would  provide  the 
rallying  point  for  other  such  movements 
across  the  Nation.  It  is  my  strong  belief 
that  the  first  amendment  permits  enough 
flexibihty  that  we  can  move  forthrightly 
to  control  the  abuse  and  threat  of  porno- 
graphic materials  without  wrongfully  in- 
fringing on  the  freedom  of  speech. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  11 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  De- 
cember 19, 1969,  at  11  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed 


by 


the  Senate  December  18  (legislative  day 
of  December  16),  1969: 

Federal  Resekve  Ststem 
Arthur   P.   Burns,  of   New   York,   to   be   a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
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Federal    Reserve    Svstem    f-  r    a    'prrri       f     14 
years  from   Febrviary    ;,    1970 

OrrTf  E      >r    E<"<>N0V1I('     OcfuRTT-NITY 

Wesley  L  HVTiievlk  .f  Texafl,  U)  be  fiep- 
u'v  Dlrec'or  .f  -he  Offlce  )f  Kci-nomlc 
Oppor'.uiil'.y 

Donald  S  Luwi'z.  it  r.Iiii  •!.•<  to  fx"  an 
.Ajslstant  Dlrec'T  of  -.he  OrTlce  >f  Economic 
Opportunity 

Prank  Clsarles  Carl'i.-,-!  in  r  Peniiv.;- 
vanla.  to  he  an  As-sls'aii t  Director  _'t  the 
Otflreof  Economic  Oppor' vini'y. 


{TBIK      HrAI.TH    Sfrvice 

[)r    Jpsse   Le(.i;ar(l  S'elnfeld    of  California, 

'      be  Medical  Director  m  the  He)TUlar  Corps 

r     -he     fMboc     He-alth     .Service      subject     to 

ivm:;r.cat:..n^.    •  herefor    a.s    provided    bv    laws 

a:.(i   r-'krulft'!'  ri-i    tind    •■,  t..-  Surj^eon  General 

HeH;'h    Service     for   a   term   of 


•he   !^it 
'.ears 


Barn:: 


D.-, 


■f  i- 


I) 

'irr.bla 


Di.'^TRii-r   Jvih:f. 
Purker     .■:    ■  l.e    District      'f 
rs     ilN'rlct    Judt5e   for   the 


December  IS,  1969 


U  S     Attorneys 

William  J  Schloth  of  Oeorela.  to  be  U.S. 
afornev  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia 
f   r  the  term-s  of  4  years 

Oerald  J  Oalllnghou.se.  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U  s  attornev  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years, 

V  S      M.AR.SHAL 

William  M  ,L  hnson.  of  Georgia,  to  be  US. 
tnarshal  f   r  the  southern  district  of  Georgia 

fi  T  "he  tf>rm  of  4  vears 
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CONGRESS,   FIRST   SESSION 


SENATE— Frirfai/,  December  19,  1969 


The  Senate?  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R  ELson,  D  U  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  as  we  gaze  once  more 
upon  the  manger  scene,  may  the  child- 
heart  of  simple  faith  and  trust  be  born 
m  us  atjain  Lead  us  to  the  truth  which 
IS  understixxl  not  by  logic  but  by  poetry 
and  music  and  a  soul  in  tune  with  the 
infinite  and  eternal.  1h  the  long  hours  of 
toll  keep  us  from  being  pushed  or 
pinched  by  the  day's  program,  but  pre- 
serve m  us  an  area  of  serenity  and  quiet 
strength  May  we  come  to  that  reality  of 
Thy  .sustainiim  and  abiding  presence  we 
have  never  known  before.  And  may  we 
serve  m  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came 
to  be  the  ser\ant  of  all.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter; 

us.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC,  December  19,  1969. 
Tp   the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I   appoint    Hon    James   B,   Allen,   a   Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B  Russell. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, December  18.  1969.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
CXV 2526— Part  30 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


AMBASSADOR 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Henry  J.  Tasca  to  be  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Greece. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  December  9,  I  requested  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mansfield  to  place 
a  temporary  hold  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Henry  J.  Tasca 
to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Greece. 

I  did  not  take  this  action  because  I 
believed  the  United  States  should  indef- 
initely postpone  sending  an  ambassador 
to  Greece. 

On  September  25,  the  Senate  adopted 
a  resolution  iS,  Res.  205  i  declaring  that 
when  the  United  States  recognizes  a  for- 
eign government,  that  action  does  not 
in  itself  imply  that  we  endorse  its  pol- 
icies. I  agree  with  the  principle  set  forth 
in  this  resolution,  and  I  voted  for  it.  In 
general,  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  diplomatic  contacts  with  other 
nations  should  reflect  the  realities  of  in- 
ternational ix)litics,  not  our  preferences. 

Greece  now  is  ruled  by  a  brutal  dic- 
tatorship that  does  not  hesitate  to  make 
systematic  use  of  terror  and  torture. 

The  repressive  nature  of  the  Greek 
regime  does  not, 'however,  justify  a  per- 
manent refusal  to  dispatch  an  ambassa- 
dor to  Athens — any  more  than  Soviet 
police  state  methods  would  justify  with- 
drawing our  Ambassador  in  Moscow. 

Nor  was  my  action  based  on  any  res- 
ervations concerning  Mr,  Tasca's  quali- 
fications. He  is,  as  I  have  stated  pre- 
viously, a  most  able  diplomat  who  is 
fully  qualified  for  this  sensitive  post. 

I  requested  a  temporary  hold  on  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  because  I 
was  convinced  it  was  not  the  propitious 
moment  to  approve  an  ambassador — as 
the  Council  of  Europe  was  about  to  con- 
sider the  expulsion  or  suspension  of 
Greece  from  the  Council  for  violation 
of  the  basic  human  rights  of  Greek 
citizens. 


I  was  fearful  that  the  confirmation  of 
a  U.S.  ambassador  a  few  days  before  the 
Councils  meeting  would  be  misconstrued 
m  Europe  as  a  gesture  of  support  for  the 
junta  and  as  an  attempt  to  intrude  our- 
selves into  a  decision  that  should  have 
been  made  by  Europeans  themselves. 

The  Council's  meeting  has  now  taken 
place.  The  Greek  dictatorship  was 
forced  to  resign  from  membership  m 
this  body  of  democratic  nations. 

The  strong  stand  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  is  most  gratifying.  It  will  be 
a  clear  signal  to  the  forces  behind  the 
junta  that  the  patience  of  the  European 
democracies  with  the  Greek  jimta's 
cruel  and  dictatorial  methods  has  run 
out. 

Now  that  the  Council  of  Europe  has 
met.  the  dispatch  of  an  ambassador  to 
Athens  could  no  longer  be  interpreted  as 
a  sign  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  opposes  strong  disciplinary  ac- 
tion by  the  Cotmcil  against  Greece. 

Accordingly,  I  have  decided  to  release 
the  hold  I  requested  on  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Tasca's  nomination.  I  am  hope- 
ful he  can  be  confirmed  soon,  and  I  will 
vote  for  his  confirmation. 

While  I  will  not  oppose  this  nomina- 
tion further,  I  would  like  to  register  my 
concern  over  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  make  effective  use  of  its  dip- 
lomatic influence  to  press  for  more  hu- 
mane and  democratic  policies  in  Greece. 

Reform  in  Greece  is  needed  m  the  in- 
terest of  si|nple  hiunanity  and  justice. 
The  victims  of  the  Greek  dictatorship 
are  human  beings.  They  must  not  be 
harassed,  terrorized,  and  tortured.  If  we 
show  no  interest  in  preventing  this  sort 
of  suffering,  our  claims  of  representing 
democratic  and  humanitarian  ideals  be- 
come no  more  than  a  mockery. 

Reform  in  Greece  is  needed  to  pre- 
serve our  credibility.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  profess  a  double  standard  of 
morality — one  for  Communist  nations 
and  one  for  rightwing  dictatorships  with 
which  we  happen  to  be  allied.  No  one 
will  believe  our  protests  against  repres- 
sion in  Czechoslovakia  or  Russia  if  we 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  tyranny  in  Greece. 

Finally,  reform  in  Greece  is  needed  to 
protect  our  security.  Continued  repres- 
sion only  increases  the  chances  of  a  civil 
war — one  which  the  Greek  Commimists 
could  exploit  to  reestablish  the  influ- 
ence they  lost  in  the  late  1940's. 

The  men  supporting  the  junta  are  real- 
ists. Faced  with  strong  and  insistent  de- 
mands for  reform  from  the  United  States 
and  its  European  allies,  these  men  may 
well  be  induced  by  self-interest  to  press 
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for  more  humane  policies  Fnced  with 
an  ineffectual  US  response,  they  wUl 
have  little  Incentive  for  change. 

Regrettably,  the  official  reaction  of  the 
State  Department  to  t^e  Junta's  police 
state  practices  has  been  most  ineffectual 

Despite  indicat'oos  that  the  forces  in 
Greece  undergirdinK  the  junta  inikthl 
press  for  reforms  in  respottse  to  a  strong 
US  -Stand,  the  State  Departmt-nt  has 
evinced  little  more  than  mild  disapproval 
for  the  regime's  harsh  policies  The  De- 
partment has  succeeded  m  conveying 
the  impression  that  it  Is  far  more  con- 
cerned about  what  hypothetically  mi^ht 
happen  to  our  military  bases  in  Greece 
than  with  what  is  actually  happening  to 
the  basic  human  rights  of  the  Greek 
people 

A  glaring  example  of  this  sort  of  com- 
placency was  the  Department's  .stand  on 
the  ouster  of  Greece  from  the  Council 
of  Ehirope 

The  Council  is  restricted  by  its  charter 
to  those  countries  that  accept  the  prin- 
ciples of  aile  of  law"  and  tlie  onjoymt-nt 
by  all  citizens  of  "human  .ishts  and 
fundamental  freedoms"  The  Greek  dic- 
tatorship patently  falls  to  meet  either  of 
these  renntrements. 

Before  the  Council  met  last  Fnday.  the 
official  position  of  the  State  Department 
was  neutrality"  on  the  .side  of  the  junta 
Persistent  reports  came  from  Pans  that 
the  State  Department  was  lobbying  with 
European  foreign  ministries  for  reten- 
tion of  Greece  in  the  Council 

The  basis  of  the  Department's  pro- 
junta  stance  was  the  familiar  one  of 
fear  of  loss  of  the  NATO  bases  ui  Greece 
The  Department  was  naive  enough  to 
believe  threats  by  senuofflcial  Greek 
sources  that  it  Greece  was  ousted  from 
the  Council  of  Europe  it  might  recon- 
sider "  its  membership  in  NATO  It  chase 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Council  is 
a  purely  advisory  body  of  parliamentary 
representatives  tiiat  has  never  included 
the  authontanan  government  that  has 
been  associated  with  NATO  and  Portugal 
It  also  chose  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  junta  has  stron«  security  and  eco- 
nomic interests  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  bases  which  would  make  its  depar- 
ture from   NATO  extremely   unlikely 

As  events  turned  out.  the  Department 
miscalculated  entirely  Its  lobbying  effort 
failed,  and  Greece  was  forced  out  of  the 
Council  Not  surprisingly,  Greece  decided 
to  continue  its  NATO  association. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  an  isolated 
incident.  It  reflecus  the  basic  attitude  of 
the  State  Department  at  the  working 
level  Department  ufUcials  profess  a  de- 
sire for  reforms  by  the  junta,  but  they 
fail  to  convey  any  urgency  or  real  deter- 
mination They  .seem  more  concerned 
with  explaining  away  the  junta's  actions 
than  with  inducing  constructive  changes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Mr  Tasca's  depar- 
ture for  Greece  will  signal  a  change  of 
policy.  I  hope  that  he  will  be  sent  with 
new  Instructions  for  a  tough  stand  to- 
ward the  Greek  regime's  police  state 
methods.  I  hope  our  State  Department 
will  become  an  effective  advocate  of  re- 
form in  Greece. 

A  crucial  test  of  U.S.  intentions  will  be 
its  decision  on  resuming  regular  military 
aid  to  Greece    It  was  most  unfortunate 


that  the  Senate  chose  last  week  to  over- 
ride the  ban  proposed  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  military  as- 
sistance to  the  junta.  Tiie  resumption  of 
full  military  aid  at  thla  time  would  be  a 
clear  sign  of  support  for  the  present 
regime's  policies  Regular  arms  aid  should 
be  withheld  until  meaningful  steps  to- 
ward democratization  are  taken. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  reflect  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  chess  game  of 
power  politics  It  should  embody  our 
underlying  commitment  to  humanitarian 
and  democratic  ideals 

The  fundamenuil  principles  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  launched,  if  they  mean 
anything  at  all,  .should  be  no  less  funda- 
mental in  shaping  the  relationship  of 
our  Government   toward  other   peoples 

Where  a  great  democracy  has  fallen,  as 
m  Greece,  we  must  avoid  policies  that 
can  be  construed  as  support  for  those 
who  strangled  it. 

Morality  should  not  grind  to  a  halt 
at  our  borders  We  should  not  park  our 
consciences  when  we  pick  up  our  diplo- 
matic passports 

Mr  President,  having  .said  all  this.  I 
believe  the  withholding  of  approval  by 
the  Senate  of  the  nomination  of  an  am- 
bassador to  Greece  i  days  before  the 
Council  of  Euro;)e  met  did  avoid  Involv- 
ing this  country  directly  in  that  decision 
in  the  Council  of  Euro[)e  I  understand 
this  was  read  with  some  meaning  by 
members  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
that  at  least  the  US  Senate  was  refus- 
ing at  that  tune  to  take  action  that  could 
be  interpreted  as  support  of  the  Gri^k 
junta. 

I  believe  at  this  [Xilnl  it  is  In  our  in- 
terest to  have  an  ambassador  dealing  at 
the  highest  level  in  Greece  to  present  our 
views  forcefully  to  the  Greek  junta  and 
other  elements  or  establishments  of 
Greece  that  we  want  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment to  move  back  toward  democracy; 
that  we  do  not  attempt  to  dictate  their 
form  of  government  or  attempt  to  tell 
them  what  change  .sliouJd  be  made,  but 
we  do  .^ay  we  will  not  support  a  i;overn- 
meni  which  engages  in  widespn-ad  viola- 
tion of  basic  human  rights  of  people. 
These  violations  uf  basic  human  rights 
111  Greece  by  the  junta  are  well  docu- 
mented 

Mr  President,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances I  withdraw  my  opposition  to  the 
nomination  of  Henr>-  J.  Tasca  to  be  US 
Ambassador  to  Greece. 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  New  York  on  his 
statement  regarding  the  nomination  of 
Henry  J.  Tasca  to  serve  as  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Greece  I  differ  with  him  .some- 
what on  his  conclusion  as  to  the  timing 
on  this  matter  but  I  agree  heartily  with 
what  he  said  about  this  matter. 

I  am  one  of  those  Senators  who  had 
a  "hold "  against  the  nomination  for  the 
very  reasons  discussed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  but  I  thought  the  time 
of  the  pending  action  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  would  have  been  most  inoppor- 
tune for  the  United  States  to  confirm  an 
ambassador  to  the  junta  m  Greece. 

This  moniing,  therefore,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce I  still  object  to  the  confirmation 
of  Henry  J  Tasca  as  US.  Ambassador 
to  Greece  at  this  time  because  It  Is  still 


so  closely  associated  with  the  action  that 
happened  in  the  Council. 

I  do  not  oppose  Henry  J.  Tasca  because 
of  his  lack  of  qualification  for  the  posi- 
tion. He  has  already  distlngiiished  him- 
self as  Ambassador  to  Morocco  and 
through  a  fruitful  career  in  the  American 
Foreign  Service. 

I  think  he  Ls  eminently  qualified.  I 
want  to  underline  this  point:  that  I  do 
not  question  his  qualification,  or  his 
worthiness  m  any  respect.  I  oppose  the 
confirmation  now.  because  I  feel  that  for 
the  Senate  to  act  at  this  time  to  send 
an  American  of  ambassadorial  rank  to 
Greece  would  be  a  blunder  in  timing. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why. 
I  shall  mention  .several. 

Earlier  thLs  month,  the  Council  of 
Europe  expelled  Greece  from  that  or- 
ganization. I  know  that  the  colonels  in 
Greece  say  they  withdrew.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  Council  voted  to  expel  Greece 
at  the  end  of  this  year  on  the  charge  that 
the  Greek  Gtuemment  had  failed  to  re- 
store democratic  freedoms,  and  the  colo- 
nels withdrew  rather  than  face  the  hu- 
miliation of  being  kicked  out. 

Tlie  Council  of  Europe  Is  not  an  eco- 
nomic alliance.  It  is  an  association  of 
democratic  governments  designed  ex- 
pressly to  advance  democracy  and  hu- 
man righUs  Their  moral  disapproval  of 
the  regime  m  Greece  shows  quite  clearly 
how  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  feel  about  the  military  junta 
which  holds  that  countr>'  in  Its  tyran- 
nical Ljrasp.  The  Council  abhors  the  pres- 
ent Greek  Government.  And  furthermore, 
many  of  them  feel  that  it  is  only  Amer- 
ca  s  apparent  friendship  for  the  re- 
gime— only  our  apparent  support  of  the 
colonels — which  keeps  them  in  power. 

For  the  U.S.  Senate  to  confirm  an  am- 
bassador to  Greece  hard  on  the  heels  of 
strongly  expressed  European  disapproval 
of  the  regime  would  be  little  less  than  a 
slap  m  the  face  to  many  of  our  allies. 

Second,  according  to  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  former  Greek  Minister  Con- 
stantme  Mitsotakis.  with  whom  I  con- 
ferred recently,  the  next  few  months — 
possibly  the  next  3  months — offer  the  last 
opportunity  for  a  restoration  of  the 
Greek  democracy  without  a  blood  bath. 
This  opinion  is  also  shared  by  my  good 
friend  Ellas  Demetracopoulos,  a  distin- 
guished European  editor  and  a  leader  of 
the  resistance  movement  against  the 
Junta  In  America,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Mitsotakis  to  my  ofiQce. 

The  history  and  temperament  of  the 
Greek  people  j)ractlcally  assure  us  there 
will  be  an  effort  sometime  m  the  future 
to  force  out  the  colonel's  government — 
even  If  it  drenches  the  country  In  blood. 

No  other  i>eople.  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  understand  more  fully  the  desire 
of  the  Greek  people  for  freedom,  than 
do  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Greece  may  have  been  the  cradle  of  de- 
mocracy, but  we  have  made  democracy 
work — and  work  reasonably  well,  for  al- 
most 200  years.  The  Greeks  feel  deeply 
their  bond  with  us.  They  are  relying  on 
us  now  in  their  tune  of  great  travail. 

Why  give  them  cause  to  doubt  our 
support^why  douse  their  spirits  and 
quench  their  thirst  for  freedom — by  ac- 
crediting a  man  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
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bassador  to  the  junta  government.  It 
would  be  an  affront  to  the  Greek  pa- 
triots. 

Third,  since  the  Nixon  administration 
has  not  yet  come  up  with  a  policy  on 
Greece,  why  do  we  need  a  man  of  am- 
ba.ssadorlal  rank  there?  America's  affairs 
can  well  be  handled  by  the  competent 
career  men  already  in  our  Embassy  there. 
Must  we  fill  the  rank  of  ambassador 
right  now? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  2' 2  long  years 
since  the  military  junta  took  over  Greece, 
there  has  not  been  even  one  small  step 
toward  the  restoration  of  a  parliamen- 
tary Kovernment. 

We  hear  stories  every  day  about  peo- 
ple being  brutalized  in  courts,  and  in 
prisons.  Civil  liberties  are  dead.  Nor- 
mality and  freedom  and  liberty  and  order 
and  security  are  only  words  which  the 
colonels  use  from  time  to  time — they 
have  no  real  meaning  to  the  people. 

I  realize  that  sending  an  American 
ambassador  to  Greece  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  this  country  approves 
of  the  present  government.  But  most  cer- 
tainly if  we  do  not  send  an  ambassador — 
if  the  United  States  would  postpone  ac- 
tion on  confirmation  of  Ambassador 
Tasca  for  some  of  the  reasons  I  have 
outlined,  it  would  certainly  be  construed 
as  an  expression  of  our  disapproval  of 
the  junta  regime. 

I  suggest  confirmation  be  delayed.  It  is 
time  to  stop  showing  cordiality  and 
friendship  for  the  colonels,  to  stop  ex- 
changing visits  and  honors  with  them, 
and  to  start  openly  showing  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  people  who  are  striving  to 
restore  the  democratic  freedoms  that  we 
hold  so  dear  in  our  own  country. 

Tlie  U.S.  Senate  should  not  at  this 
juncture  in  history  be  in  the  process  of 
confirming  a  U.S.  ambassador  to  Greece. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  want  to  express  my 
gratification  for  the  very  fine  statement 
the  Senator  has  made. 

We  are  in  essential  agreement.  I  think 
the  only  area  where  we  may  differ  is  on 
the  question  of  sending  an  ambassador. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  comment 
that  the  next  3  months  will  be  critical 
in  Greece,  that  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  ease  the  repression  there  !md  move 
toward  democracy.  Greece  rnay  well 
enter  into  a  blood  bath  and  revolution, 
one  that  will  be  difficult  to  control,  be- 
cause revolutions  never  can  be  controlled. 

I  think  it  is  imp?rative.  under  those 
circumj;-tances.  that  we  have  an  ambas- 
sador there  at  the  highest  level  putting 
the  pressure  on  the  Greek  junta,  talking 
to  the  top  leaders  in  Greece,  expressing 
our  concern. 

I  would  emphasize  that  although  the 
Council  of  Europe  has  expelled  Greece, 
as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  the  Euro- 
pean nations  who  are  members  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  have  ambassadors  to 
Greece  in  Athens  and  they  are  there,  as 
I  hope  our  Ambassador  will  be  there,  to 
express  the  deep  concern  of  the  peoples 
they  represent  over  what  is  happening  in 
Greece. 

The  record  sliould  be  made  clear,  al- 


though the  Senator  and  I  differ  on  the 
timing  of  this  approval,  that  I  certainly, 
and  I  think  the  Senate,  in  approving  the 
nomination — if  that  does  occur — are  not 
in  any  way  indicating  to  the  Greek  j  unta 
our  approval  of  their  policies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  is  precisely  the 
opposite. 

I  think  that  our  Ambassador  should 
now  go  there  to  indicate  our  disapproval 
at  the  highest;  levels. 

The  Senator,  who  has  just  spoken  so 
eloquently,  thinks  that  we  should  not 
send  an  ambassador  because  that  would 
be  a  means  to  indicate  our  disapproval. 

Thus,  our  only  difference  is  in  the  way 
we  express  our  disapproval  of  the  Greek 
jimta. 

I  thank  the  Senator  ipom  Utah  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  and  I  are  in  agreement 
that  U.S.  disapproval  of  the  junta  should 
be  demonstrated.  Our  only  difference  is 
whether  the  signal  has  been  adequately 
given  by  a  rather  temporary  delay  or 
whether  it  should  be  delayed  further. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  such  a  .signal  has  been  given  so  that 
the  people  of  Europe,  and  the  Greek  peo- 
ple themselves,  understand  that  there  is 
no  degree  of  approval  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  high  disapproval  of  the  regime  of 
the  jimta  over  there,  and  that  now  we 
are  sending  our  representative  there  to 
have  a  spokesman  on  hand  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  junta. 

As  I  say,  this  may  possibly  be  so,  but 
I  have  felt  that  it  is  so  close,  still,  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  Coimcil  of  Europe, 
that  perhaps  our  disapproval  should  be 
underlined  even  more  clearly. 

One  thing  that  disturbed  me  a  bit  in 
talking  with  Mr.  Mitsotakis,  and  with 
others,  is  that  there  is  a  feeling  among 
some  of  the  Greeks  that  the  United 
States  has  some  sympathy  for  the  junta; 
that,  in  fact,  it  has  been  said — rumors 
spread  so  easily — that  the  junta  would 
not  stay  in  power  at  all  were  not  the 
Pentagon  in  league  with  it. 

We  know  that  that  is  not  true,  but  I 
am  wondering  whether  we  should  not 
send  the  signal  ia  more  clearly  than  we 
have,  that  it  is  not  true  that  we  support 
the  jimta  in  any  way. 

But  in  either  event.  I  think  having  this 
colloquy  on  the  floor  and  this  expression 
made  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  helpful  in- 
deed to  try  to  get  word  to  the  Greek 
people  that  we  have  great  affection  and 
sympathy  for  the  Greek  people;  we 
would  like  to  see  them  have  control  of 
their  own  destiny  and  have  democracy 
reestablished  in  their  country;  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  in  some  way  we  can  help 
them  back  to  controlling  their  own  des- 
tiny democratically,  without  having  a 
terrible  blood  bath,  which  may  be  immi- 
nent. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that,  in  any  event, 
Mr.  Tasca  should  understand  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  wants  him  to  go  to  Greece 
as  an  ambassador — if  his  nomination  is 
approved — to  express,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  our  disapproval  of  the  suppres- 


sion and  brutality  occurring  in  Greece 
under  the  junta. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  whether  the 
decision  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Greece 
was  wise  or  not  will  be  judged  by  the 
action  taken  by  Mr.  Tasca  as  Ambassador 
in  Athens.  If  he  goes  over  there  and 
makes  our  voice  stronger  and  clearer  to 
the  junta,  then  it  will  have  been  a  valu- 
able contribution  in  sending  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Greece  now. 

I  think  the  Senator  and  I  would  agree 
that,  assuming  the  Ambassador  goes,  that 
is  what  we  want  him  to  do.  and  we  hope 
the  State  Department  and  the  President 
give  him  that  kind  of  instruction. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  heartily  concur  with  the 
Senator  and  thank  him  for  that  expres- 
sion. 

I  rather  expect  that  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Tasca  will  be  confirmed.  I  hope 
there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  reflection 
of  his  ability  or  integrity  coming  from 
my  remarks,  because  I  think  he  is  a  fine, 
able  man:  but  I  concur  with  the  Senator 
that,  if  he  goes  there,  he  should  go  there 
with  a  message,  as  strongly  expressed  as 
can  be  expressed,  that  we  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  the  actions  of  the  Greek 
junta;  we  sympathize  with  the  Greek 
people  and  we  want  freedom  and  civil 
rights  reestablished  in  Greece  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  and  without  a  blood 
bath. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  point,  I  think,  was  made  un- 
mistakably clear  the  day  the  U.S.  Senate 
reversed  the  decision  on  military  aid  to 
Greece;  we  immediately  thereafter,  and 
unanimously,  passed  a  provision  that  de- 
cried what  was  going  on  in  Greece  and 
urged  the  Greek  Government  to  move 
back  to  democracy.  That  was  a  unani- 
mous action. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  yielfl  the 
floor.  I 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  listjened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Utah  and  New  York,  and  I 
find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with 
their  general  thoughts.  I  see,  once  again, 
however,  that  it  is  possible  for  reason- 
able men  to  pursue  the  same  goal  by 
different  means.  I  find,  on  weighing  all 
of  the  facts,  that  my  colleague  from 
Utah,  has  made  an  equally  persuasive 
case. 

At  this  time,  I.  personally,  am  op- 
posed to  Senate  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Henrj'  J.  Tasca  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Greece.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  lay  aside  my  personal  inclinations  in 
the  interest  of  Senate  procedui'e. 

I  do  not  question  the  qualifications  of 
Ambassador  Tasca.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  he  has  .served  with  distinction 
as  Ambassador  to  Morocco  and  has 
proved  his  abilities  as  a  diplomat  dur- 
ing a  long  foreign  service  career.  I  op- 
pose consideration  of  his  nomination  at 
this  time  for  the  same  reasons  I  op- 
posed the  amendment  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  DoDD>,  striking  section 
508A  from  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill,  as  a  demonstration  to  the  Greek 
Government,  the  Greek  people,  and  the 
world,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  does  not  approve   of   the   prac- 
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tices  of  the  current  military  regime  in 
the  cradle  of  democracy 

This  regimes  pol.cy  of  tortare  and 
denial  of  constitut.cnai  rights  ha.s  been  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  me  not  only 
as  a  US  Senator  but  as  a  citizen  of 
the  Unittd  Stales  In  a  country  where 
we  take  for  ,<ra!;t»'d  those  nnhts,  it 
IS  d'.fflcult  for  us  tj  imag^nf  a  normal 
political  life  without  them  Yet  the  Greek 
people  are  now  sufferinK  from  the  delib- 
erate denial  of  basK  human  and  political 
rights 

I  would  remind  tlie  Senate  once  a«ain. 
of  the  action  taken  November  18  by  the 
European  Commission  of  Human  Rights, 
wlien  It  delivered  a  scathing  report  to  the 
Council  of  Europe  detailing  lUs  flnd.ngs 
that  the  regime  in  Greece  has  allowed 
torture  to  be  used  against  its  political  op- 
ponents as  an  administrative  practice" 
and  that  the  regime  has  failed  to  prove 
it.s  claim  that  the  suspension  of  civil  lib- 
erties had  been  lustifled  by  ?.n  internal 
emergency 

A.^  ha.s  also  been  pointed  out  on  De- 
cember 12  Greece  withdrew  from  the 
Council  pt  Europe  but  only  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  she  would  be  suspended 
until  democracy  and  human  right^s  were 
restored  to  the  Greek  people 

As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  or  two  ago. 
the  only  means  available  to  the  Senate 
to  express  its  disapproval  is  to  lav  this 
nomination  over  for  a  short  period  of 
t:mi'  Then  when  we  come  back  early  in 
January  we  could  quickly  confirm  the 
nomination  of  this  man.  who  is  fully 
capable  of  pursuint;  the  course  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  suggested  he 
should  pursue  and  that,  hopefully,  he 
will  If  he  was  not  so  inclined.  I  think. 
after  reading  the  debate  and  being  in- 
formed, he  certainly  will  be  I  appreciate. 
however  the  unusual  nature  of  this  pro- 
cedure and  so  I  shall  not  press  the  mat- 
ter 

Mr  President,  would  it  be  in  order  to 
address  a  parliamentarv  inquiry  at  this 
time'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  is  in 
order 

Mr  BAYH  As  part  of  the  advice  and 
consent  authority  that  is  set  forth  m  the 
Constitution,  is  it  possible,  in  confirming 
the  nomination  of  an  ambassador  for 
the  Senate  to  fix  a  time  certam  on  which 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
would  take  place "" 

The  PrtESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  woufa  be  ot  th.f  opinmn  th^t  "Mat 
would  not  be  within  the  nrovmce  of  the 
Senate  The  Senate  has  the  duty  at  this 
time  if  paj>sing  on  the  confirmation,  yes 
or  no 

Mr.  BAYH  May  I  address  a  further 
parliamentary  mcjuiry  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  parlia- 
mentarv' inqiiin.'  is  m  order 

Mr  BAYH  Is  It  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  fix  any  condition,  such  as  a  time  at 
which  the  Ambassador  would  present  his 
credentials'  In  other  words,  would  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  advise  and  consent  with 
the  supulation  that  the  credentials  would 
not  be  presented  before  January  15.  for 
example,  as  a  display  of  our  displeasure 
with  the  Greek  regime' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  that  would  not  be  in  jr- 
der  The  Senate  has  the  right  to  confirm 


or  reject  If  it  wishes  to  postpone  con- 
sideration, it  has  that  auUiorlty:  but  as 
long  as  It  acts  on  a  confirmation  affirma- 
tively, then  It  IS  within  the  province  of 
the  Stale  Department  to  give  the  nomi- 
nee his  assignment 

Mr  BAYH  I  appreciate  the  Chairs 
clarifying  this  point 

I  realize  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  move  to  defer  considera- 
tion. After  listening  to  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  SenaU)r  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  though,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  Inclined  to  follow 
the  course  of  action  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  do  not  want  it 
to  appear  that  the  Senate  is  refusing  to 
c  ).)perate  with  President  Nixon  in  the 
formulation  of  his  traditional  foreign 
policy  prerogatives  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  us  to  cooperate  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  still  mduate  our  displeasure 
With  the  Greek  regime  It  is  not  possible 
according  to  the  Chair's  ruling 

Mr  PEIX  Mr  President,  it  is  tragic 
that  on  the  same  day  that  Greece  was 
forced  out  of  the  Council  of  Europe  for 
Its  repressive  policies  and  its  pract.ce  of 
torture,  the  Senate  voted  to  continue  the 
authorization  of  militaiy  assistance  to 
that  unhappy  country 

It  was  argued  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  we  should  not  interfere  in  the 
domestic  aflairs  of  a  friendly  nation — 
and  the  definition  of  not  interfering  is 
that  we  should  cjntinue  the  authoiizing 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  of  military 
support  and   weapons  for   that  countr>-. 

My  definition  of  not  interfering  is 
"doing  notlring  '  But.  I  guess  what  we 
have  now  is  the  new  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land look — not  to  interfere  means  to 
have  a  massive  aid  program — to  inter- 
fere i.-  not  to  have  such  a  massive  aid 
program  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  net  re- 
sult 01  the  actions  of  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  our  Senate  is  that  the  Greek 
people  now  realize  that  the  Greek  re- 
gime IS  abhorrent  to  Uie  Western  Eu- 
ropean democracies,  but  the  object  of  ac- 
ceptance and  support  by  our  own  Nation. 

From  reactions  I  have  already  re- 
ceived. I  understand  that  the  United 
States  IS  n.w.  mure  than  ever,  identified 
Dv  the  Greek  people  as  a  supporter  and 
an  advocate  of  the  ninta  One  immediate 
result  of  this  action  is  the  statement  by 
Col  George  Papadopoulos.  the  present 
Greek  chief  of  goverrmient.  to  the  effect 
that  no  elections  will  be  held  m  the  fore- 
seeable future 

What  a  slap  m  the  face  to  the  United 
States  IS  this  announcement  coming  as 
It  does,  immediatt'lv  utter  our  avtion  m 
the  Senate  that  -peiiflcally  authorized 
the  continuatron  of  military  assistance, 
by  knocking  out  my  provision  >pecifically 
denying  continuation  of  such  assistance 
in  the  committee  bill  Now  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  we  are  turning  the  other 
cheek  when,  m  a  very  few  moments,  we 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Henry  Tasca 
as  our  .^mbius.sador  to  Greece 

I  .im  confident  he  will  make  .i  fine  am- 
ba.ssador,  but  he  certainly  will  have  a 
difficult  missiun 

The  Pentagon  approves  of  the  Greek 
Government  ;is  an  cfllcient  government 
and  one  which  provides  agreeable  ports 
of  call  for  our  military  forces  The  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  has  never 


vigorously  expressed  itself,  as  a  whole  it 
really  has  a  "no  policy"  policy  Our  Sen- 
ate IS  divided  as  shown  by  the  45-lo-38 
vote  last  week.  And  our  people  as  a  whole 
have  a  justified  revulsion  to  the  Greek 
regime 

In  voting  for  the  nomination  of  Henry 
Tasca  I  wish  him  luck  in  an  exceedingly 
difficult  position  May  he  have  success  in 
relaying  the  abhorrence  of  the  American 
people  for  the  practices  of  the  recalci- 
trant Greek  regime  and  in  nudging  it 
back  onto  the  path  of  civihzation.  democ- 
racy, and  freedom.  And  may  he  particu- 
larly succeed  in  reducing  or — and  this 
would  be  truly  wonderful — in  eliminat- 
ing the  use  of  torture  by  the  junta  as  a 
matt^'r  of  administi-ative  practice. 

Finally,  in  voting  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  Henry  Tasca's  nomination.  I  am 
following  what  I  have  always  believed  is 
the  correct  policy  when  it  comes  to  hav- 
ing diplomatic  relations  v.-  th  a  foreign 
government  The  more  abhoront  tt;e  re- 
gime, the  more  we  dislike  the  regime, 
tile  more  we  disapprove  of  the  rec;ime. 
the  more  important  it  is  to  have  top 
level  repre.sentation  at  that  legime's 
capital. 

If  we  want  to  tangibly  express  our  dis- 
approval, let  us  not  d  )  so  just  in  word. 
but  let  us  off  our  aid.  because  by  doing 
tliat.  we  hurt  that  regime:  but  by  not 
having  top  level  representation,  we  are 
simply  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our 
face,  and  I  do  not  think  this  serves  our 
national  interest 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  the  news  story 
from  Athens,  headlined.  Greece's  Pre- 
mier Bars  Early  Vote:  Defies  Euro- 
peans.' written  by  Alvm  Shuster  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  16.  1969. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  'nme.s,  Dec  16.  1969 1 
(iRECcES   Premier   Bars   Early    Vi>te.    Defies 

Ki'RMPEAN.s     He    Brushes    .\side    Councils 

(.'dncern     Says     Rlc.ime    Wii:     Rule    In- 
definitely 

I  By   ^Ivlii  iliusieri 

.■\THENb  December  15  Premier  George 
Papadopoulos  toiughl  ruled  init  any  pussi- 
bility  of  early  elections  in  Greece  and  Insisted 
'iiat  'he  alms  of  tiie  army-backed  Govern- 
ment must  t>e  met  tirst 

In  an  unyielding  speech,  winch  made  no 
meniion  of  any  new  liberalizing  measures. 
the  Sl-year-old  Premier  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  continue  indefinitely  to  exercise 
ail  executive  and  legislative  p<jwers  of  the 
country  He  »aid  tills  was  t>ecause  the  people 
will  It.  because  it  is  in  their  interest  and 
because  :t  is  history  s  command   ' 

Brushing  aaide  the  concern  in  the  Council 
of  Europe  .ib'.ut  "he  failure  to  ann  nirice  an 
election  date  Mr  Papadopoulos  said:  This 
is  a  matter  that  concerns  only  us  !>ecause  it 
concerns  our  life  and  the  life  of  oiir  nation  ' 

HE     WAKNS     ALLIES 

He  warned  Greece's  Western  allies  to  t)e- 
ware  of  the  threat  of  democracy  in  their  own 
nations.  He  said  that  Greece  withdrew  from 
the  Council  of  Europe  last  Friday  rather  than 
be  suspended  because  she  c»uld  not  take 
orcitrs  on  1t>w  'o  run  her  affairs  Greece  has 
become  accistomed  to  bitterness  from  lier 
allies    he  added 

Mr  Papadopoulos,  wlio  led  the  army  coup 
lUrat  on  April  2\ .  1967.  spoke  to  the  nation 
on  radio  and  television  from  the  cliamt>er 
once  used  by  Greece  s  Parliament  It  was  an 
emotional  address,  delivered  in  lilgii-pltched 
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tones  before  an  audience  of  about  500,  In- 
eluding  Aristotle  S  Onassls,  the  multimil- 
lionaire shipowner. 

The  Premier  Insisted  that  Greece  no'w  had 
a  form  of  government  that  "in  sulMtance  In- 
sures total  freedom  to  the  individual,  except 
those  working  against  public  order  and  se- 
curity." The  people  gave  a  mandate  to  the 
Government  by  their  approval  in  September, 
1968.  of  a  new  Constitution  he  said. 

PREMIER    lists    GOALS 

Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
dealing  with  civil  and  personal  liljerties  re- 
main suspended  under  existing  martial  la'w. 
Tlie  Government  Is  now  preparing  a  series  of 
special  laws  aimed  at  eventual  Implementa- 
tion of  the  constitutional  provisions. 

In  discussing  national  elections,  Mr.  Pa- 
padopoulos said  the  Government  would  give 
one  year's  notice  before  elections  were  held 
to  enable  new  political  parties  to  be  formed. 
He  said  that  natlonai  elections  would  follow 
local  elections,  but  he  ofTered  no  timetable 
ior  local  elections  either. 

As  necessary  requirements  for  elections, 
the  Premier  listed  a  series  of  goals.  Among 
them  was  tiie  reorganization  of  Government 
machinery,  the  "cleansing  of  social  institu- 
tions" and  improvements  in  the  economic, 
social  and  political  areas. 

"Unless  these  are  achieved  and  the  country 
becomes  healthy  and  capable  of  accepting 
the  TCHSrttutlonal  reforms,  we  shall  not 
proceed  to  elections,"  Mr   Papadopoulos  said. 

HE    TERMS    REGIME    A    SAVIOR 

Throughout  the  speech.  Mr.  Papadopoulos 
likened  Greece  to  a  ship  whose  "crew  had 
become  cowardly  in  a  storm"  and  had  turned 
to  !he  armed  forces  for  help.  His  Govern- 
ment merely  wants  to  lead  Greece  to  a  safe 
hart>or.  he  said. 

Yet  some  of  our  friends  are  treating  us 
like  pirates  rather  than  saviors  of  a  ship, 
either  because  they  want  to  Impose  their 
will  or  out  of  solidarity  with  the  old  deposed 
crew,"  he  said.  "'But  the  Greek  people  have 
always  shouted  "hands  off  tis'  whenever  for- 
eign powers  try   to  impose  their  will." 

The  Premier  urged  Greeks  to  buy  fewer 
foreign  goods  In  favor  of  more  Greek  prod- 
ucts "as  a  sign  of  faith  in  your  country." 
He  also  said  that  businessmen  should  be  con- 
tent  to  i.old  their  prices. 

•  Public  order  and  security."  he  said,  "shall 
be  preserved  at  the  present  level," 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  remarks.  He  has  ex- 
pressed my  views  so  much  better  than  I 
could  express  them  that  I  simply  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  address  he  has  just 
made. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  'what 
IS  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question,  in  executive  session,  is 
whether  the  Senate  shall  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Henry  J. 
Tasca  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiao'  of  the  United  States  to 
Greece. 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr,  President,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pelli  with  ref- 
erence to  the  qualifications  of  the  nomi- 
nee. Mr.  Tasca.  I  am  sure  that  he  ij.  a 
man  who  will  bring  good  qualifications 
to  the  appointment.  But  I  should  like  the 
Senate  to  know  that  I  was  one  of  the 
Senators  who  .joined  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  ■  Mr.  Moss  < .  the  Senator  from 
Noith  Dakota  'Mr.  BI'rdicki  and  others 
in  asking  the  leadership  to  hold  up  on 
this  nomination  for  a  period  of  time,  not 
because  I  was  interested  in  blocking  the 
nomination,  but  simply  to  signify  to  the 


people  of  Greece  and.  Indeed,  to  world 
public  opinion,  the  concern  that  many  of 
us  have  about  the  Greek  military  dic- 
tatorship that  has,  at  least  temporarily, 
destroyed  democracy  In  Greece. 

I  think  it  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  around  the  world  that  Greece, 
which  has  symbolized  throughout  his- 
tory so  much  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity,  has  fallen  imder  the 
control  of  the  group  of  military  dictators 
who  brutally  seized  power  some  time  ago. 

I  regret  very  much  what  I  regard  as  a 
serious  mistake  by  the  Senate,  a  few  days 
ago,  in  approving  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DODD)  which  in  effect  lends  Ameri- 
can approval  to  this  undemocratic  mili- 
tary regime  in  Athens,  by  extending 
American  military  aid.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  we  could  have  done  that 
would  have  been  more  tmwise  than  using 
American  military  power  and  the  moral 
endorsement  behind  that  resolution  to 
signify  to  the  world  that,  somehow,  we 
are  interested  in  preserving  this  regime 
that  is  now  in  control  in  Athens. 

I  very  frankly  hope  that  regime  will  be 
swiftly  replaced,  that  it  will  be  a  short- 
lived experience  for  the  people  of  Greece, 
and  that  a  more  democratic  system  c^ 
be  restored  in  that  part  of  the  worlfTIt 
is  the  sheerest  kind  of  hypocrisy  fCr  this 
great  country  of  ours  to  talk  about  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  freedom,  and  then 
use  the  tax  fimds  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  maintain  in  power  the  kind 
of  imdemocratic,  imfree,  and  luirepre- 
sentative  regime  that  now  holds  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  in  its  grip. 

I  very  earnestly  hope  that  this  Ambas- 
sador whose  nomination  we  are  about  to 
confirm  will  use  whatever  influence  he 
has  to  keep  our  Government  fully  in- 
formed on  the  realities  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  Greek  politics  today,  so  that  we 
will  not  make  the  kind  of  tragic  errors 
in  the  future  that  we  made  on  this  floor 
a  few  days  ago  when  we  called  for  the 
extension  of  American  military  support 
to  that  kind  of  a  government.  What  we 
did  is  a  defeat  for  freedom;  and  I  vote 
for  this  ambassadorial  nomination  only 
on  the  groimds  that  I  hope  that  by  main- 
taining diplomatic  relations  we  will  come 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  tragic 
forces  that  are  now  in  play  in  what  was 
once  a  free  nation. 

Mr.  PELXi.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Was  the  Senator  as  struck 
as  I  was,  in  the  course  of  that  short  de- 
bate, by  the  weird  argimient  I  have  just 
cited,  wherein  one  of  our  colleagues  said 
we  ought  to  be  very  reluctant  to  appear  to 
be  dictating  to  or  meddling  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  governments  of  the 
world?  Apparently  his  definition  of  not 
interfering  or  meddling  is  that  we  should 
continue  this  huge  military  assistance 
program  to  Greece. 

However,  if  we  stop  this  military  as- 
sistance, then  we  are  meddling  and  inter- 
fering. What  can  we  do  to  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  that  we  are  interfering 
by  sending  military  assistance? 

This  is  the  point  that  the  press  and 
the  coimtry  has  lost  sight  of.  that  we  have 
a  new  Alice  in  Wonderland  definition  of 
interfere.  And  imder  this  new  definition, 
to  interfere  is  not  to  send  massive  sup- 


port but  to  let  a  nation  alone,  and  not  to 
interfere  is  to  send  massive  support. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  agree  with  the  Senator  more. 

It  is  an  indication  of  how  far  we  have 
come  in  assuming  that  militarj-  aid  to 
right-wing  goverrmients  represents  an 
investment  in  freedom.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent an  investment  in  freedom.  It  repre- 
sents a  setback  for  it. 

It  does  not  represent  an  investment  in 
the  cause  of  self-determination. 

The  same  logic  that  the  Senator  has 
brought  out  here  so  well  is  one  of  the 
things  that  has  concerned  me  for  many 
years  about  our  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia. 

We  talk  about  our  interference  there 
as  advancing  the  cause  of  self-determi- 
nation. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  presence  of  American  military  might 
in  such  overwhelming  force  in  Vietnam 
is  the  very  factor  that  is  preventing  the 
process  of  self-determination  from  as- 
serting itself.  It  is  preventing  the  local 
indigenous  political  force  from  assert- 
ing itself  in  South  Vietnam. 

And  that  is  true  with  reference  to  the 
point  the  Senator  makes  in  Greece.  I 
commend  him  for  making  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  imderstanding. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVE3lN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  feel  that  our  policy  toward 
Greece  is  a  rather  frightening  example 
of  how  close  we  are  coming  to  the  use 
of  "doublethink"  as  described  in  Orwell's 
"1984."  The  language  we  use  to  label 
our  policies  is  the  very  opposite  of  their 
reality.  This  is  true  of  Greece  and.  as  the 
Senator  points  out.  the  same  tendency 
is  to  be  found  in  our  semantic  treat- 
ment of  oiu-  massive  intervention  in 
Vietnam. 

More  and  more,  we  lise  words  that  are, 
in  fact,  the  opposite  of  reality.  And  this 
was  the  very  phenomenon  forecast  by 
Orwell  in  projecting  the  kind  of  totali- 
tarian state  he  anticipated  would  over- 
take us  by  1984. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  are  halfway 
there,  and  moving  ever  more  rapidly  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  is  well  taken  with  reference  to  dou- 
ble thinking. 

We  have  seen  the  same  kind  of  phe- 
nomena with  reference  to  our  domestic 
situation  here  in  terms  of  national  pri- 
orities. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  know  that  we 
have  just  come  from  a  discussion  as  to 
what  should  be  the  proper  response  to 
the  President's  statement  that  he  is 
going  to  veto  the  appropriation  bill  on 
health,  education,  and  welfare  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  inflationary. 

Congress,  as  I  understand  it,  has  in- 
creased by  $1.5  billion  the  amoimt  of  ap- 
propriations for  these  various  programs 
that  relate  to  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  And  that 
is  said  to  be  inflationary.  Yet,  when  we 
come  to  the  military  sector  of  the  budget, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
reduced  the  amoimt  requested  by  the 
President  by  more  than  $5  billion. 

Presimiablj',  that  is  an  anti-inflation- 
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ary  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress.  We 
have  reduced  and  taken  out  of  circula- 
tion some  $5  billion  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  spent  for  military  pur- 
poses Yet.  we  are  accused  of  adding  to 
the  inflauonary  pressures  In  the  coun- 
try because  we  have  added  a  modest 
amount  to  the  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove tl*  health,  education,  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people 

This  relates  directly  a^ain  to  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  SenaU)r  from  Idaho  have  been  mak- 
ln*(.  that  we  have  come  Ui  the  viewpoint 
where  we  chink  a  military'  mvestment 
of  any  kind,  if  ;t  is  an  investment  m  a 
miUury  dictatorship  that  suppresses  the 
freedom  of  its  own  people,  represenus  an 
investment  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
that  money  spent  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  own  people  is  dangerous  and  in- 
flationary  That  IS  double  thinkini,' 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  concur  wholeheart- 
edly 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  us  It  not  the 
responsibility  of  a  free  press  to  express 
clearly  what  the  thought  Is'  And  when 
we  use  AJice  in  Wonderland"  lookins 
glass  tal^.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
an  obligation  to  tell  the  taxpayers  ex- 
actly what  Is  meant  .so  that  when  some- 
one says.  'We  shall  not  Interfere  or 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  another  nation.  ' 
the  story  should  say.  "By  not  interfering 
is  meant  .sending  massive  military  as- 
sistance to  that  nation  ' 

I  think  the  people  as  a  whole,  if  they 
knew  the  Alice  in  Wonderland  chatter 
that  we  sometimes  engage  in.  would 
laugh  at  us  And  that  would  bring  us 
back  to  using  the  words  we  should  use. 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  that 
would  show  that  foreign  aid  is  getting 
"cunouser  and  curiouser  every  day  " 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  I  would  mak.- 
that  point  that  we  \n  public  office  are 
opinion  formers  and  that  tiiose  who  in- 
terpret our  words  have  a  responsibility  to 
clarify  some  of  the  doubletalk. 


THREATENED  VETO  OF  AN 
.\PPROPRL\TION  BILL 

Mr  HARPUS.  Mr  President,  as  m  leg- 
islative session.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few- 
words  about  the  Presidents  threat  to 
veto  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  and  also 
to  veto  the  tax  reform  bill 

Mr  tXDLE.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary mquiry 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President.  I  believe 
I  have  the  floor  I  did  not  yield  it  for  that 
purpose  If  the  Senator  wants  me  to  yield 
for  a  question.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  parliamentary  inquiry'' 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr  President,  do  I  under- 
stand that  we  are  m  executive  .session'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  We  are  In 
executive  session  A  Senator  can  speak  as 
m  legislative  .session  on  re<iuest. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr.  President,  may  I  In- 
quire as  to  the  pendint;  business'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  business  is  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Tasca  to 


be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Greece 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  for  November  was  just 
announced  It  showed  the  steepest  jump 
m  consumer  prices  since  last  Jime 

The  actual  increase  was  0  5  percent. 
The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  for 
November  was  7  2  percent 

Mr.  President,  the  steepest  increase 
was  In  food  The  food  increase  was  0  7 
percent,  with  particularly  high  increases 
in  the  consumer  price  index  for  vege- 
tables, eggs  clothing,  homeownershlp 
cfrsts.  and  .services 

Also,  tiie  wholesale  price  Index  has  just 
been  announced  And  It  shows  that  in  the 
wholesale  price  index  we  have  just  .seen 
the  biggest  jump  ;n  6  months 

It  Includes  a  3-percent  increase  In  food 
costs  Eggs,  for  example,  went  up  23  per- 
cent Turkeys,  just  m  time  for  Christ- 
mas, went  up  6  7  jjercent  Vegetables 
went  up  34  percent  on  the  whole.sale  price 
Index. 

Tliere  ;s  no  questMii  that  inflation  is 
a  tremendous  worry  for  this  countr>'.  It 
IS  one  ihint;  which  should  concern  every 
one  of  us  Howt-ver.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales  has 
properly  placed  the  issue  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Tiie  Congre.ss  of  tlie  United  States  h.as 
been  fiscally  responsible  It  has  lowered 
the  total  appropriations  on  all  appro- 
priation bills  which  have  been  sent  to  it 
by  more  than  $5  billion  less  than  the 
Presidents  budget  More  importantly. 
this  Congress  lias  decided  to  begin  to  get 
the  priorities  of  this  country  straight  by 
reducing  by  more  than  $5  billion  the 
amount  of  money  the  President  asked 
for  military  appropriations,  and  it  de- 
cided that  It  wanted  to  do  more  for  the 
people  of  this  countrj-  m  health  and  edu- 
cation by  raising  that  appropriation  by 
approximately  $1  5  bUlion 

I  .say  that  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wants  to  veto  that  bill, 
then  Congress  ought  to  override  his  veto, 
either  now  or  when  we  return  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

I  am  proud  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  tax  bill,  according  to  this 
mommgs  rep<5rt.  has  that  bill  about  :ii 
l>alance  in  revenue  raised  and  revenue 
spent  with  the  bill  which  came  to  us 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Senate  floor  from  the  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member 

I  am  proud,  too,  tliat  the  conference 
committee  on  the  tax  bill  has  decided  "o 
raise  the  personal  exemption  and  has 
decided  to  raise  social  security  by  13 
percent. 

In  his  recent  press  conference,  the 
President  said  that  if  those  two  items 
were  in  the  bill,  he  would  veto  it.  I  say 
It  should  be  .^ent  to  him.  If  he  does  veto 
it,  tliat  veto  should  be  overriden  by 
Congress. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  the  President  will 
use  the  influence  of  his  ofUce.  as  he  has 
not  done  up  to  this  moment,  in  wage 
and  price  decisions  I  hope  he  will  at 
lon^  la.st  use  the  influence  of  his  of- 
fice to  bring  down  these  scandalously 
high  interest  rates 

We  will  have  a  conference  report  be- 
fore us  today,  handled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Pruxmire  ' .  which  will  provide  the  Pres- 


ident additional  power  to  hold  down  In- 
terest rates — powers  similar  to  those 
which  were  given  to  the  President  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  unfortunately,  has  op- 
posed those  additional  powers  for  him- 
self I  hope  that  once  we  give  him  those 
powers,  as  I  think  we  will  do  today,  he 
will  use  them  to  bring  interest  rates 
down — interest  rates  which  have  risen  to 
the  highest  level  in  100  years  and  which 
themselves  are  the  greatest  fuel  for  the 
lircs  of  inflation  that  presently  exist. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield. 

Mr  DOLE.  First,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  recognlzlnic  that  we  do  have  in- 
flation. We  have  had  it,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  for  several  years. 

Mr  HARRIS  May  I  .say  that  I  have 
spoken  on  this  Issue  practically  every  day, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  also  is  concerned  about  inflation. 
I  do  not  recall  how  he  voted  on  every 
amendment  when  the  tax  bill  was  he- 
lore  the  Senate.  Most  of  his  colleagues 
rather  overwh^mingly  voted  against  ad- 
ditional tax  reforms  which  would  have 
increased  the  revenue  raised  by  that  bill 
and  for  most  of  the  measures  which 
lost  revenue  and  were  adopted. 

But  I  am  tilad  to  say  that  it  seems  from 
this  morning  s  press  reports  that  the  con- 
ference has  gotten  that  bill  back  in  about 
the  same  kuid  of  revenue  spent -revenue 
lost  balance  that  ciisted  when  it  came 
from  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr  DOLE  Let  me  pursue  my  question. 
I  recognize  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa may  be  speaking  now  as  a  Senator 
and  also  as  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
there  might  be  a  bit  of  politics  in  the 
statement  just  made,  but  since 

Mr  HARRIS.  May  I  say  on  that  point 
that  I  would  not  think  there  is  any  more 
politics  in  inflation  from  our  side  of  the 
aisle  than  perhaps  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle 

I  think  that  the  President  has  not  been 
fair  in  what  he  said  about  the  inflation 
which  presently  exists  in  this  country 
and  which  he  said  he  was  going  to  do 
-something  about,  but  which  to  this 
moment  is  worse — steep  climbs  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  and  the  Wholesale 
Price  Index  lust  out,  interest  rates  still 
up.  Not  enough  being  done  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  I  can  see,  about  those  problems, 
except  tr>'ing  to  shift  the  blame  to  Con- 
gress, which  I  think  cannot  be  done  un- 
der the  facts,  since  total  cumulative  ap- 
propriation bills  to  this  date,  as  has  been 
ix)inted  out  on  the  floor  earlier  today, 
are  more  than  $5  billion  less  than  the 
President  asked  us  to  appropriate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  My  question,  after  that 
statement,  is  this:  Assuming  that  the 
Senator  recognizes  there  has  been  infla- 
tion not  just  since  January  20,  but  for 
several  years  and  that  the  President  In- 
herited a  deficit  of  about  $30  billion  in 
the  last  couple  of  years  of  the  Senator  s 
administration,  what  does  he  suggest  be 
done  to  halt  Inflation  besides  indicating 
the  President  has  some  omnipotent 
power  with  which  he  can  stop  Inflation? 
What  are  tlie  Senator's  suggestions? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  go  back  over  it  for 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  asked  for  the  Sena- 
tor's views. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  go  back 
over  It. 

I  Invite  the  Senator's  attention  to 
every  Issue  of  the  Record  for  the  last  5 
days.  For  example,  the  other  day  I  put 
In  the  Record  the  reports  concerning  two 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
which  point  up  that  the  present  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  has 
been  supported  by  this  administration — 
the  traditional  tight  money  policy,  which 
has  raised  interest  rates  to  their  highest 
level  in  a  hundred  years — is  a  ruinous 
policy  and  is  likely  to  lead  us  Into  even 
more  difficult  economic  times  unless  it  is 
reversed. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
so  many  noted  economists  have  said  in 
recent  months,  is  the  place  where  the 
public  interest  must  be  announced.  Even 
Prof.  Milton  Friedman,  a  man  who 
places  in  my  judgment,  too  much  empha- 
sis on  monetary  policy,  feels  that  this  sui- 
mlnlstration  must  loosen  up  this  tight- 
money  policy  or  it  is  going  to  lead  us 
Into  much  tougher  economic  times. 

A  conference  report  will  come  to  the 
floor  very  soon  today  which  will,  over 
the  objections  of  this  administration, 
grant  the  administration  additional 
power  over  interest  rates.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  will  support  that  bill 
and  that,  with  those  powers  granted,  the 
President  will  then  begin  at  last  to  bring 
down  the  interest  rates. 

Furthermore,  virtually  so  many  eco- 
nomic experts  in  this  country  believe  that 
the  President  long  since  helped  to  in- 
crease the  inflationary  spiral  in  this 
country  and  the  inflationary  pressures  in 
this  country  by  announcing,  before  his 
inauguration  and  after  his  election  and 
Inauguration,  that  he  would,  by  and 
large,  pursue  a  hands-off  policy  in  wage 
and  price  decisions.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  a  rather  incredible  position  for  a 
man  to  take  who  had  suggested  to  the 
country  that  he  was  going  to  be  an  ac- 
tivist President.  I  think  we  need  an  activ- 
ist in  this  fleld. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  should  like  to  make 
this  observation.  Some  suggestion  has 
been  made  about  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa raising  this  issue  In  the  context  of 
political  overtone.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  the  President  laid  down  this 
issue  when  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
and  accused  Congress  of  being  indiffer- 
ent to  the  problems  of  inflation. 

The  truth  is  that  Congress  has  had  one 
way  of  dealing  with  inflationary  pres- 
sures, which  is  to  reduce  excessive  mili- 
tary spending  by  more  than  $5  billion. 

The  President  has  suggested  another 
way  to  deal  with  inflation,  which  is  to 
deal  with  It  by  fighting  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor,  by  fighting  it  at  the  expense 
of  education,  by  fighting  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  health  and  the  problems  of  the 
older  people  in  this  country. 

That  is  what  this  issue  is  all  about.  It 
is  a  question  of  whether  we  are  going 
to  save  $1.5  billion,  as  the  President  has 
suggested,  by  vetoing  a  bill  that  increases 
the  amount  he  requested  for  such  pro- 
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grams  as  hospital  construction,  mental 
health,  combating  air  pollution,  cancer 
research,  heart  research,  elementary  and 
secondary  educational,  and  vocational 
education.  All  those  items,  which  have 
been  approved  by  Congress,  add  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion  above  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested. 

But  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  every 
one  of  those  investments,  far  from  add- 
ing to  inflation,  actually  will,  in  the  long 
run,  combat  inflation. 

For  example,  I  think  it  was  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson)  who  pointed  out,  in  the  caucus 
that  has  just  been  held  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  inflation  in  this  country 
today  is  the  swollen  cost  of  medical 
care.  One  Senator  told  about  his  wife 
going  into  the  Georgetown  Hospital  for  a 
checkup  for  some  2'<2  days  and  getting 
a  bill  for  $66L  I  imderstand  the  reason 
for  that  cost  is  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  hospital  space,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
doctors,  nurses,  research  personnel,  and 
medical  personnel  of  all  kinds. 

By  cutting  back  on  the  investment  we 
are  making  in  breaking  that  bottleneck 
of  medical  shortages,  the  President,  in 
effect,  is  asking  us  to  maintain  that 
scarce  availability  of  medical  services 
that  is  responsible  for  the  inflated  costs. 
I  think  the  investment  we  are  making  in 
medical  research  and  hospital  construc- 
tion, the  research  to  find  an  answer  to 
some  of  the  terrible  diseases,  such  as 
cancer  and  heart  disease,  is  an  invest- 
ment that  will  reduce  the  costs  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  paying. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to 
our  investment  in  education.  It  is  not 
inflationary  but  it  will  help  our  people 
become  more  productive,  more  creative, 
and  less  dependent  on  welfare  in  the  long 
rim.  I  think  people  of  this  country  should 
understand  very  clearly  what  is  at  stake. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  who  is  for  in- 
flation or  who  is  against  inflation.  The 
question  is.  What  is  the  best  way  to  com- 
bat inflation? 

I  think  Congress  has  taken  proper 
action  to  scale  the  excessive  and  swollen 
military  budget.  We  have  increased  the 
budget  in  those  areas  that  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  America. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to 
stand  on  that  issue.  I  hope  this  message 
goes  across  to  the  country  loud  and  clear. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  commenting  on 
the  consumer  price  index  just  announced 
this  morning  which  showed  the  steepest 
jump  since  June.  One  of  the  items  that 
showed  the  highest  increase  was  the  cost 
of  services — health  services,  for  example. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  pointed  out,  Congress  has  decided 
it  wants  to  change  the  priorities  and  to 
do  more  in  the  health-manpower  fleld.  as 
the  bill  would  do,  which  the  President 
threatens  to  veto. 

But  I  wish  to  emphasize  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  just  pointed  out. 
Even  though  we  have  increased  appro- 
priations in  this  fleld  we  have  reduced 
other  appropriations,  such  as  more  than 
a  $5  billion  reduction  in  the  budget  in 
military  expenditures,  and  we  have  voted 
reductions  of  more  than  $5  billion  in 


total    appropriations    below    what    the 
President  asked  us  to  spend. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yi^ld  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  One  Senator  asked 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations to  figure  out  the  total  reduction  in 
all  appropriation  bills,  not  just  the  mili- 
tary bill,  but  all  appropriation  bills.  How 
much  has  the  Senate  reduced  those  totEil 
appropriation  bills  below  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President?  That  flgure  is 
$5.79  billion.  In  other  words,  almost  $5.8 
billion  represents  the  total  reduction  in 
all  the  appropriations  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
irrefutable  proof  that  Congress  has  been 
responsible  in  facing  up  to  the  problems 
of  inflation. 

The  only  question  is  our  judgment 
about  where  those  cuts  should  have  been 
made.  Frankly,  all  that  $5.7  billion  rep- 
resents cuts  in  military  spending,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  but  what  is  almost 
another  $1  billion  was  cut  from  programs 
other  than  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  Senate  demonstrated  in 
its  overwhelming  vote  we  feel  It  cannot 
and  should  not  be  cut  if  we  are  going 
to  meet  our  responsibility. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Would  it  not  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  past 
month — and  inflation  is  a  cruel  tax  on  the 
unfortunate  American  people  and  tax- 
payers— has  been  pretty  close  to  twice 
the  monthly  average  of  the  8  years  prior 
to  this  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Prior  to  the  announcement  this  morn- 
ing, the  preceding  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex announcement  showed  the  con- 
sumer price  index  on  meat,  fish,  and 
poultry,  for  example,  went  up  in  the  first 
8  months  of  this  year  almost  as  nauch 
as  in  those  entire  preceding  8  years  com- 
bined. Now,  we  have  just  seen  an  an- 
nouncement this  morning  which  shows 
the  latest  Consumer  Price  Index  had  the 
steepest  climb  since  June. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
reply.  It  is  a  telling  and  a  very  simple 
statistic.  During  the  last  8  months  it  has 
been  greater  than  it  has  been  in  any 
similar  period  in  the  previous  8  years. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Almost  as  much. 
Mr.  PELL.  Almost. 

I  wish  to  make  another  point.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  agrees  that  in  fiscal  terms 
or  in  the  financial  world  one  often  hears 
of  a  prudent  man  policy.  'When  one  is  a 
trustee,  the  prudent  policy  is  to  invest 
in  those  forms  of  economic  activity  which 
will  have  capital  growth,  as  well  as  im- 
mediate return.  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  capital  investment  con- 
cerned with  human  beings  as  in  educa- 
tion and  health,  which  increases  produc- 
tion and  longevity. 

Those  are  true  capital  investments, 
which  have  more  long  term  returns  in 
capital  growth  than  investments  in  hard- 
ware of  one  sort  or  another.  An  excellent 
example  is  the  money  spent  on  the  GI 
bill  after  World  War  n,  which  has  al- 
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ready  produced  more  in  tax  revenue 
alone  because  of  the  increased  earnings 
of  those  persons  who  were  benefited  by 
the  program.  I  submit  a  query  to  the 
Senator  Is  it  not  the  prudent  policy  to 
invest  in  human  resources  as  opposed  to 
hardware? 

Mr  HARRIS  I  thmk  the  Senator  put 
the  question  very  well  Further,  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  continued  to 
rise  is  very  much  bound  up  with  the  need 
for  a  15-percent  Increase  In  social  secu- 
rity The  fact  that  prices  have  continued 
to  rise  is  very  much  bound  up  with  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  the  personal  ex- 
emption. The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
two  and  a  half  times  since  the  original 
$600  exemption  was  written  into  the 
law.  and  yet  the  President  said  he  would 
veto  a  bill  which  included  both  an  in- 
crease in  the  personal  exemption  and  a 
15-percent  increase  in  the  social  secu- 
rity I  say  let  him  do  so  He  said  he  wsis 
going  to  veto  a  bill  which  increases  health 
and  education  services,  antipollution  pro- 
grams, and  other  social  expenditures  by 
about  $1  5  billion,  but  nevertheless  is  a 
part  of  total  fiscal  action  by  Congress 
which  reduces  the  overall  total  budget  by 
moxe  thAa  $5  billion  I  say  let  him  do  so 
That  Ls  an  issue  which  can  be  joined 

If  he  does  veto  those  two  bills  in  pref- 
erence to  what  we  have  done — reducing, 
for  example,  military  expenditures  by 
more  than  $5  billion,  resetting  and  re- 
orienting the  priorities  of  this  country, 
speaking  out  for  the  aged,  speaking  out 
for  the  schoolchildren,  .speaking  out  for 
those  involved  m  health  and  social  se- 
curity, speaking  out  against  pollution  of 
human  environment,  and  s;)eaking  out 
for  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country  who  need  that  increase  in  the 
personal  exemption.  I  say  let  him  do  so. 
and  the  Congress  should  override  those 
vetoes  now.  or  after  we  come  back  after 
the  first  of  the  year  and  join  those  issues 
because  I  think  they  are  -,'ood  ones  to  b? 
joined 

Mr  DOLZ  Mr  President  wi;!  the  Ser.- 
ator  yield  ^ 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senat.jr  from  Kansas 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  can  makt:- 
a  political  speech  on  my  own  time  but 
do  point  out  the  President  is  making  an 
effort  to  erase  the  mistakes  of  the  pa.-t 
8  years  and  two  previous  administra- 
tions It  takes  some  time  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  like  to  have  seen 
mjre  done  th's  year,  but  it  may  take  11 
or  12  months,  or  perhaps  18  months.  lA 
months,  or  3  years,  to  undo  some  cf  the 
damage  done  m  8  .vears 

Mr  HARRIS  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
distinguished  Senator  the  Senator  keeps 
saying.  Give  us  some  time,  give  us  some 
time  "  I  say.  "For  heavens  sake,  one- 
fourth  of  the  term  to  which  this  Presi- 
dent \*a.a  elected  has  now  expired.  1  fuli 
yeai    ' 

The  other  da.v  I  had  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Recori> — and  I  now  mvite 
the  attention  of  the  Senators  to  it — a 
detailed  report  of  the  optimistic  state- 
ments we  have  had  from  time  to  time 
by  Dr  Arthur  Bums,  Secretary  David 
Kennedy,  and  other  spokesmen  for  this 
adm' lustration 

It  reminds  me  of  saying  "prosperity  is 
jiist  around  the  corner,"  when  they  have 


been  saying,  "interest  rates  are  about 
to  go  down,  that  is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner: prices  are  about  to  go  down,  that 
is  just  around  the  comer.  ' 

I  listed  these  administration  predic- 
tions in  the  CoNCRissiONAL  RtcoRD  from 
an  article  written  by  Clayton  Pntchey, 
and  I  invite  the  Senators  attention  to 
that  listmg 

At  some  point  in  time,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  entitled  to  action  from 
the  Chief  Executive,  and  that  is  what  I 
was  calling  attention  to  this  morning, 
as  I  rose  to  comment  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  just  announced,  which, 
rather  than  showing  prices  stabilizing, 
as  the  administration  has  continually 
for  the  past  6  months  predicted,  shows, 
once  again,  that  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex has  gone  up — has  made  its  steep- 
est jump  smce  June 

It  IS  ume  for  action  It  is  not  time  for 
raising  phony  issues,  for  passing  the 
buck  to  Congress 

President  Harry  S  Truman,  one  of  the 
great  Presidents  of  this  country,  who 
grew  up  and  now  lives  near  the  home 
State  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kanass.  and  mine,  had  a  sign  on  his 
desk — as  the  Senator  so  well  know.s — 
The  buck  stops  here  " 

I  think  that  the  American  jieople  are 
saying  that  now  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator    from   Oklahoma   vield    briefly? 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield 

Mr  DOLE  My  only  point  is.  let  us 
forget  about  the  partisan  overtones  and 
recognize  that  we  have  a  shared  respon- 
sibility— the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch — to  do  .something  about  infla- 
tion, and  to  recognize  it.  Everyone  in 
the  Senate  recognizes  or  should  recog- 
nize the  problem  we  have 

It  IS  fine  to  say  that  inflation  has  wors- 
ened more  in  the  past  1 1  months  than 
in  the  previous  8  years,  but  that  is  not 
accurate  nor  does  it  solve  the  problem. 

It  is  fine  to  say  that  there  should  be 
an  increase  m  social  security  We  all 
want  that 

It  IS  fine  to  say  that  there  should  be 
an  increase  in  p>ersonal  exemptions — we 
all  desire  that 

The  pomt  is  that,  even  more  impor- 
tant to  our  .senior  citizens  and  all  other 
-Americans,  regardless  of  ideology,  is  to 
stop  inflation  because  the  sacrifices  they 
are  making  through  the  inflation  route 
will  be  more  severe  than  any  I  know  of 

Accordingly  I  would  only  call  upon  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  recognize 
that  we  cannot  have  both  increased 
spending  and  lower  taxes 

I  certainly  commend  President  Nixon 
for  having  courage  He  has  the  hard 
choice  to  make  The  buck  does  stop  at  his 
desk,   as  the  Senator  pointed  out 

But  when  the  Senator  rises  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  denounce  the  Pres- 
ident, when  he  rises  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  make  all  .sorts  of  comments 
and  decisions,  he  does  not  have  to  bite 
the  bullet  He  does  not  have  to  make  the 
tough  decision  regarding  a  possible  veto. 

Thus.  I  would  say  again  that  there 
should  be  a  recognition  by  all  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  to  compare  inflation  to  last 
week.  IsLst  month,  last  year  or  5  years  ago 


is  meaningless  unless  we  do  something 
about  It.  Let  us  not  fault  the  President  be- 
cause he  has  the  courage  to  veto  a  meas- 
ure in  an  effort  to  halt  the  Inflationary 
spiral.  Let  us  not  fault  the  President  for 
recognizing  and  standing  up  to  inflation. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows  that 
Inflation  will  have  greater  Impact  on 
those  living  on  fixed  incomes,  especially 
our  senior  citizens,  than  what  we  may  or 
may  not  do  with  reference  to  any  one  bill 
or  program. 

I  say  again  it  is  one  thing  to  rise  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  make  a  politi- 
cal speech  by  denouncing  the  Presi- 
dent— whichever  administration  it  may 
be — but  It  IS  quite  another  to  share  the 
responsibility. 

I  believe  that  we  all  have  a  part  of 
that  responsibility  as  Members  of  this 
body 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  very  defensive,  and 
rightly  so.  it  seems  to  me.  about  what 
has  been  said  here  about  the  economy 

I  rose  simply  to  call  attention  to  tiie 
Consumer  Price  Index  which  was  an- 
nounced today,  and  to  indicate  my  con- 
cern about  continued  inflation  despite 
the  regular  and  optimistic  reports  and 
predictions  from  this  administration 
that  we  read 

So.  I  simply  would  say  that  each  of 
us  in  this  bjdy  has  a  responsibility  in 
that  regard.  I  think  we  are  exercising  it 
very  well  with  the  kind  of  priorities 
that  Congre.ss  has  set  I  had  simply  said 
that  The  Senator  rose  and  asked  me  to 
say  what  I  thought  should  be  done,  and 
I  .said  what  I  thought  .should  be  done  by 
the  Chief  Executive  m  response  to  the 
Senators  question. 

I  say  again  that  if  the  President  makes 
the  choice  to  -lo  against  the  old  people 
who  need  that  15-percent  increase  in  so- 
cial security,  against  llie  workingman 
who  needs  that  increase  in  j^tje  personal 
exemption  because  of  increased  inflation, 
to  go  against  the  Congra^T^ln  the  way  it 
has  reordered  priontie^y  reducing  mil- 
itary expenditures  jOy  fliore  than  $5  bil- 
lion and  increasing  expenditures  in  such 
vital  areas  as  health,  education,  antipol- 
lution, and  so  forth,  by  $1  billion  and  a 
half,  but  still  leaving  a  budget  with  a  net 
decrease  of  more  than  $5  billion  below 
what  the  President  asked — if  he  decides 
to  make  that  choice,  that  is  his  choice 
and  the  i.ssue  is  joined. 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr   HARRIS  I  yield 

Mr  TYDINGS  Would  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  made  great  use  of  the 
communications  media,  particularly  tele- 
vision, for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
their  faith  and  interest  in  the  .so-called 
silent  majority  They  have  utilized  the 
finest  techniques  of  Madison  A\enue  to 
get  their  so-called  message  across,  that 
they  are  interested  in  the  typical  Ameri- 
can family 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
whether,  when  the  issue  comes  to  the 
dollars  and  cents  of  tax  reform  and  tax 
relief  to  the  average  American  family  as 
opposed  to  the  special  interests,  when  it 
comes  to  the  issue  of  some  small  increase 
in  domestic  spending  which  affects  the 
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average  American  family,  whether  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  are  not 
talking,  on  the  one  hand,  out  of  one  side 
of  their  mouths  to  incur  favor,  yet,  out 
of  the  other  side,  when  we  get  down  to 
tax  reform  and  tax  relief  and  the  actual 
fight  against  inflation,  they  are  pulling 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  average 
American  family  and  turning  their  backs 
on  them? 

They  come  up  and  defend  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  so-called  tax  reform 
proposal  which  elicits  25  percent  of  a 
dollar  tax  relief  to  those  with  $20,000  in- 
come and  above,  and  then  they  turn 
aroimd  and  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  increase  in  the  exemption  from 
$600  to  $800  which  would  help  every  mid- 
dle-income family  in  the  United  States. 
They  say  on  the  one  hand  that  they 
will  veto  a  $1  billion-plus  increase  in 
the  HEW  budget  because  it  is  inflation- 
ary, and  yet  they  give  no  credit  whatso- 
ever to  the  Senate  which  has  reduced 
$5  billion  from  the  President's  request  in 
defense  appropriations. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  how 
can  they  justify  to  the  American  people 
such  completely  opposite  state'ments  on 
one  side  and  an  action  on  the  other? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
justified.  I  think  the  Senator  has  stated 
that  rather  well.  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  any  major  tax  reform,  nor 
would  there  be  the  kind  of  overdue  tax 
reduction  which  has  overburdened  the 
lower-  and  middle-income  taxpayers,  ex- 
cept that  Democrats  stood  together  and 
demanded  there  not  be  an  extension  of 
the  suitax  unless  there  was  also  tax  re- 
form and  tax  reduction. 

I  believe  that  those  are  issues  which  are 
cntical  issues  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
tr>-.  as  are  the  issues  of  increased  social 
security,  the  human  environment,  health, 
and  education,  for  example. 

Mr.  TYDINGB.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  would  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  so  far  as  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  inflation  in  this 
country  is  concerned,  we  have  really 
nothing  but  lipservlce  from  the  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  exercise  leadership 
either  with  big  business  or  with  big  labor 
in  a  manner  which  his  three  predeces- 
sors. Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  did,  the  sole  reliance  being 
the  raising  of  high  interest  rates  with 
Fed?  Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that 
tins  puts  all  the  burden,  or  nearly  a  ma- 
jority of  the  burden  of  trying  to  curb 
inflation  on  the  homebuilding  industry 
in  the  United  States  and,  really,  rather 
than  curbing  inflation  is  increasing  in- 
flation, and  the  longer  the  administra- 
tion fails  to  take  leadership  in  this  area, 
tlie  worse  the  inflation  is  going  to  be- 
come? 

Mr  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  "Credit  crunch"  and  "tight  money" 
have  become  words  as  familiar  to  the 
U.S.  public  as  the  name  of  the  Vice 
President.  Economists  as  disparate  as 
Walter  Heller  and  Milton  Friedman  have 
warned  that  the  extremely  restrictive 
monetary  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  have  reduced  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply  to  zero,  shoiild  be 
eased. 


,  Friedman,  a  leading  Nixon  economic 
adviser,  is  especially  pessimistic: 

We  are  heading  for  a  recession  at  least  as 
sharp  as  tliat  In  1960-61.  There  is  more  than 
a  90  chance  of  that.  There  is  a  40  chance 
of  a  really  severe  recession,  such  as  occurred 
m  1967-58,  when  unemployment  reached  8'. 

The  potential  home  buyer  feels  the 
credit  crimch  when  he  tries  to  finance  a 
loan,  with  mortgage  interest  rates  run- 
ning about  15  percent  higher  this  year — 
a  high  interest  rate  which  the  a\erage 
homeowner  will  carry  until  he  completes 
his  payments  20  or  30  years  from  now. 
And  the  U.S.  Government  now  finds  itself 
as  much  a  victim  of  tight  money  as  the 
buyer  of  a  $25,000  home.  This  year  Con- 
gress set  a  legal  allowance  of  $2  billion 
for  uncontrollable,  built-in  increases  in 
expenses.  Increased  interest  cost  on  the 
public  debt  alone  has  mounted  by  $1.5 
billion — using  up  75  percent  of  the  limit 
Congress  set.  These  increased  costs  will 
ultimately  be  borne,  of  course,  by  the 
average  U.S.  taxpayer.  Further,  the 
President  himself  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Government  faces  additional  costs 
because  of  "a  potential  shortfall  in  the 
sale  of  Government  financial  assets,  due 
to  the  persistence  of  high  interest  rates." 
Despite  the  administration's  stringent 
monetary  control,  big  banks  have  found 
ways  to  circumvent  the  restrictions  to 
meet  the  demands  of  large  corporations 
which  were  willing  to  pay  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates  and  priced  the  small  borrow- 
er, the  small  businessman,  local.  State, 
and  even  the  Federal  Government,  out  of 
the  marketplace. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  passing 
interest  and  credit  controls  devised  by 
Chairman  Wright  Patman  and  his  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  These 
Democratic  initiatives  will  help  lower  in- 
terest rates,  fight  inflation,  assist  the 
housing  industry  and  small  business,  and 
help  provide  more  jobs.  The  conference 
report  on  the  bill  will  give  the  President 
power  to  authorize  controls  over  exten- 
sions of  consumer  and  business  credit 
during  times  of  inflation — controls  nec- 
essary to  relieve  the  current  cruel  inter- 
est rates.  The  President  has  not  yet  used 
the  full  influence  of  his  ofiBce  in  moderat- 
ing price  and  wage  spirals  and  has.  curi- 
ously enough,  opposed  this  bill  which  will 
give  him  greater  power  to  deal  with  high 
interest  rates.  I  hope  that  he  will  decide 
to  use  these  legal  measures  when  they 
are  passed  by  the  full  Congress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  In  these  discussions  we 
tend  to  forget  the  item  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  which  was  left  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  on  January  20.  1969.  That  has  had 
some  impact  and  it.  too.  is  a  household 
word.  This.  I  might  add.  is  another  way 
President  Nixon  is  exercising  his  "veto." 
He  is  trying  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Under  his  leadership,  we  may  get  that 
done.  When  it  is  done,  there  may  be 
additional  money  for  the  projects  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  and  perhaps 
there  will  not  be  further  discussion  about 
who  is  responsible  for  inflation. 

We  can  select  what  is  favored  by  one 
Senator,  or  one  issue,  but  let  us  take  a 


look  at  the  No.  1  issue,  which  is  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  agree  that,  by  and  large. 
President  Nixon  has  dealt  with  it  vei-y 
successfully — not  always  with  the  co- 
operation of  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  might  add — but  he  has  dealt 
with  it  successfully  thus  far. 

If  we  were  all  to  use  the  same  zeal 
and  cooperation,  with  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  on  the  war  on  inflation 
as  we  have  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
might  bring  it  to  an  end. 

It  is  disturbing  and  discouraging  to 
this  Senator  that  some  conveniently  for- 
get the  war  in  Vietnam  when  talking 
about  inflation  and  costs.  So  do  not  for- 
get the  war  in  Vietnam  President  Nixon 
inherited  on  January  20,  1969. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  the  Senator  has  apparently  given 
up  tidying  to  argue  about  inflation  and 
interest  rates  and  has  decided  instead 
to  talk  about  some  other  subject. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  give  any  thought  to  reall>-  moving 
from  talk  to  wage  and  price  controls, 
which  none  of  us  want  to  see,  but  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  victims  of  inflation  and  might  seem 
to  be  the  solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wish  to  seek 
the  floor? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  beg  the  Chair's  pardon. 
Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  have  any  reaction  to  the  thought 
of  having  wage  and  price  controls  as 
being  a  means  of  moving  from  talk  and 
from  various  ideas  into  something  that 
would  really  stop  inflation,  which  is,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  crudest  tax 
that  faces  our  American  people? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  something 
to  consider.  It  is  a  little  alien  to  those  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  We  do  not  like  Fed- 
eral controls,  but  I  say,  in  all  sincerity,  it 
may  come  to  that. 


HENRY  J.  TASCA 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Henry 
J.  Tasca  to  be  Ambassador  to  Greece. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded,  so  that  I  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.R.  11959,  VETERANS  EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  more  than  10  minutes. 


XUM 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  a  matter  directly 
analogous  to  the  matter  that  we  have 
just  heard  discussed  on  the  Senate  floor, 
the  threatened  cuts  in  the  HEW  budget. 
We  face  a  similar  slash  in  education  and 
health  benefits  for  the  men  who  have 
fouKht  tor  our  country  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  and  are  not  now  being  given 
the  level  of  education  and  health  care 
that  they  desperately  need.  To  deprive 
them  of  this  for  the  same  reason — be- 
cause we  have  to  make  sacrifices  to  com- 
bat mflation — and  specifically  to  ask  men 
who  have  fought  in  Vietnam  to  now  make 
another  sacrifice  at  home  in  the  war 
against  inflation  I  t>elieve  to  be  heart- 
less,  unjust,   and   unacceptable. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
exact  Situation  that  our  coiintry  and 
these  veterans  are  presently  facing. 

Specifically.  I  am  reporting  to  my  col- 
leagues in  relation  to  H  R.  11959.  tlie 
House  bill  covering  veterans'  educational 
needs,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  October  23  with  an  e.xtensive  sub- 
stitute amtiQdment 

After  the  passage  of  the  substitute  by 
the  Senate  7  weeks  ago,  the  House  yester- 
day repassed  the  bill,  substituting  pro- 
visions of  House-passed  bills  for  the  Sen- 
ate substitute  It  rejected  virtually  all 
significant  parts  of  the  Senates  special 
educational  package  for  high  school 
dropout  veterans  and  onlv  slightly  in- 
creased it-s  21  percent  GI  bill  rate  in- 
crease up  to  30  percent 

The  House  also  failed  to  retain  Senate 
retroactivity  of  rate  increases.  The  House 
was  offered  no  alternative  to  this  wa- 
tered-down package 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit 
lee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  Mr 
Y.^RBOROTGH ' .  and  I  yesterdav  asked  the 
Senate  to  disagree  to  tlie  House  amend- 
ment and  apooint  conferees  This  was 
done  Then.  a",  once.  I  went  off  the  floor 
and  called  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee,  requesting  a  conference  on 
Friday  or  Saturday  The  Senate  con- 
ferees were  ready  to  meet  day  and  night, 
if  nece.s.sary,  to  reach  agreement  on  thus 
vital  legislation  before  our  Christmas 
recess 

But.  to  my  regret,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Committee  said  that  the 
House  Members  could  not  meet  in  a 
conference  now.  that  we  would  have  to 
wait  until  after  Congress  reconvened  on 
Januarv  19 

Unfortunately,  this  delay  will  affect 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  de.serving  Viet- 
nam veterans,  war  orphans,  and  wid- 
ows trymg  to  pursue  GI  bill  education 
and  training  with  a  grossly  outmoded 
rate  structure. 

The  Senate  does  not  want  to  accept 
for  tliem.  and  I  am  c  -nvinced  that  they 
themselves  do  not  want  to  accept,  a  poor 
substitute  package  which  fails  to  restore 
comparability  to  Korean  GI  bill  rates 
which  were  available  to  veterans  of  thai 
war.  and  which  fails  to  provide  retroac- 
tive increases  back  to  the  first  of  the 
school  year,  and  which  fails  to  propose 
any  substantive  programs  to  attract  and 
asoist  dropout  veterans — almost  25  per- 


cent of  all   separatees — tj  take  advan- 
tage of  GI  benefits 

It  IS  basically  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  not  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  members  of  its  Veter- 
ans' Committee,  that  Is  responsible  for 
this  delay. 

I  caU'gorically  reject  the  President's 
expressed  view  that  the  Senate  rate  in- 
crease should  be  denied  because  of  the 
war  on  inflation  The  hint  of  a  veto,  if 
we  passed  a  measure  restoring  aid  to  the 
Korean  level,  like  the  direct  threat  of  a 
veto  of  the  analogous  HETW  appropria- 
tion bill  made  by  the  President  last  night, 
apparently  influenced  the  House's  action. 
I  understand  the  concern  of  House  Mem- 
bers A  veto  would  mean  another,  even 
longer  delay,  in  giving  to  Vietnam  veter- 
ans the  aid  they  need  to  get  back  to 
school  However,  the  President's  ap- 
proach, m  effect,  asks  for  double  sacri- 
fices from  men  who  have  fought  our 
battles  abroad. 

First  they  made  the  .sacrifice  of  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  Now  that  they  have  come 
back  home,  they  are  asked  to  make  an- 
other .sacrifice  to  help  stem  inflation  thai 
comes  directly  out  of  that  war  itself, 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  wants  these 
men  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  to  combat  infla- 
tion caused  directly  by  the  war  these  men 
were  fighting  That  makes  sense  to  none 
of  us. 

Finally,  let  me  make  abundantly  clear 
that  GI  bill  education  costs,  like  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  and  medical 
care  costs,  must  be  counted  completely  as 
a  cost  of  waging  war. 

I  do  not  hear  anyone  say,  "Deny  our 
servicemen  the  bullets  and  mortars  and 
armaments  they  need  to  wage  the  war." 
Yet  the  administration  is  willing  to  pur- 
sue policies  which  discriminate  against 
Vietnam  veterans  and  deprive  them  of 
our  paying  the  cost  of  the  war  that 
relates   to   their   educational   needs. 

Why  .should  we  do  less?  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ate, why  should  we  do  less  for  Vietnam 
veteram  than  we  did  for  Korean  vet- 
erans'* Are  we  discriminating,  for  some 
reason''  Because  this  is  an  undeclared 
war'!'  What  reason  has  been  advanced? 
I  have  heard  none  The  46-percent  in- 
crease the  Senate  bill  provides  in  GI 
benefits  would  mean  only  that  we  would 
provide  for  Vietnam  veterans  the  exact 
level  of  educational  aid  that  we  gave  to 
Korean  veterans 

Heanngs  which  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  is  presently  holding  indi- 
cate that  not  only  Vietnam  veterans,  but 
all  veterans — veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  war — are 
being  shortchant:ed  at  present  on  first- 
rate  medical  and  hospital  care  In  vet- 
erans ho.spitals  This  is  totally  intoler- 
able. It  cannot  be  countenanced. 

Chairman  TEActrt  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  waged  a  superb  bat- 
tle in  an  effort  to  clo.se  this  medical  care 
gap  He  has  established  how  great  the 
sap  IS  in  many  respects. 

In  our  hearings  we  are  now  finding 
some  new  evidence  of  incredibly  bad 
situations  developing  in  terms  of  the 
medical  care  we  are  not  providing  to 
men  who  were  badly  wounded  In  Viet- 
nam, or  men  who  were  wounded  In  any 
of  the  wars  our  Nation  has  fought. 


We  Join  with  Chairman  Teague  In  this 
effort.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  s«e  to  it 
that  the  Senate  is  fully  informed  early 
next  session  of  exactly  what  our  com- 
mittee has  found,  and  exactly  what  VA 
medical  and  hospital  needs  are,  after  we 
have  established  those  needs. 

Finally,  to  refer  back  to  the  situation 
relating  to  GI  educational  benefits,  we 
conferees  on  the  Senate  side  are  gravely 
disappointed  that  our  attempts  to  secure 
a  conference  have  failed.  We  look  for- 
ward to  a  conference  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  selected  by  the  House  conferees 
in  charge,  and  we  will  then  report  back 
to  the  Senate  what  can  be  done  to  meet 
the  great  education  and  training  needs 
of  our  Vietnam  veterans. 


AMBASSADOR 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  going  to  speak  on  the  Tasca  nomina- 
tion. Did  the  Senator  from  New  York 
intend  to  address  himself  to  that  subject? 

I  understood  we  were  ready  to  vote  on 
the  matter,  and  I  was  going  to  say  a  few 
words.  I  understand  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 

;from  Arkansas  that  my  problem  is  that 

♦l  have  another  executive  meeting  at  2. 

But  I  will  sit  down  and  wait  until  he 

finishes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
like to  inconvenience  the  Senator,  but 
I  was  told  this  was  the  proper  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  may  proceed  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
trending  business,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Henry  Tasca  as 
Ambassador  to  Greece, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  by  way  of  background. 

Mr.  Tasca  has  been  a  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  the  Foreign  Service.  His 
nomination  was  held  up  In  the  commit- 
tee for  .some  time,  and  I  was  responsible 
for  holding  it  up.  There  were  at  least  two 
distinct  reasons  for  that. 

One  was  that  I  thoroughly  disapprove 
of  the  cruelty  and  ruthlessness  of  the 
military  regime  in  Greece.  I  think  that 
the  treatment  the  Greek  regime  gives  to 
.so  many  of  the  enlightened  citizens  of 
that  country  is  intolerable.  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  a  party  to  an  action  which 
micht  seem  to  approve  of  such  a  regime 
by  quickly  and  readily  approving  this  ap- 
pointment. 

That  was  only  part  of  the  reasoi..  The 
other  side  of  the  coin  was  that,  at  the 
same  time  the  administration  had 
nominated  an  ambassador,  and  a 
distinguished  man.  to  Greece,  it  had  re- 
fused, according:  to  the  newspapers,  or 
declined — I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
the  correct  word  would  be — to  name  an 
ambassador  to  Sweden.  The  press  reports 
indicated  that  this  was  because  of  ad- 
ministration   disapproval    of    Swedish 
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policy,  particularly  with  respect  to  Ita 
attitude  toward  our  pwllcy  in  Vietncun. 

Furthermore,  and  as  a  rela-ted  matter, 
not  too  long  ago  the  Cranston  resolution 
was  considered  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  I  supported  it .  That  Senate 
resolution  stated  a  very  wise  rule; 
namely,  that  approval  or  disapproval  of 
a  regime  is  not  indicated  by  recognition. 
Tills  resolution  was  in  general  terms  and 
certainly  was  not  directed  at  Greece 
alone  and.  in  any  case,  the  question  of 
recognition  is  not  technically  involved  in 
the  appointment  of  ambassadors  either 
to  Greece  or  Sweden.  I  make  this  state- 
ment however,  because  someone  has  said 
that  holding  up  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Tasca  for  these  few  weeks  is  a  violation 
of  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the  Cranston 
resolution.  I  do  not  think  it  was.  It  was 
not  a  question,  there,  of  recognition. 
Also,  the  delay  involved  a  combination  of 
our  Government's  refusal  to  name  an 
Ambassador  to  Sweden  and  the  rather 
rapid  way  in  which  the  administration 
had  designated  a  new  ambassador  to 
Greece. 

In  any  case,  after  some  time,  admin- 
istration spokesmen  assured  me  that  they 
would  proceed  to  nominate  and  name  an 
ambassador  to  Sweden.  I  said  with  that 
assurance.  I  was  perfectly  willing  to 
proceed.  Tliis  was  never  a  matter  of 
personality  or  any  criticism  of  Mr.  Tasca 
himself:  it  involved  our  overall  policy — 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  approving  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Tasca. 

But  I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  do  not 
approve  of  the  Greek  regime.  It  is  not 
just  because  of  my  sympathy  and  con- 
cern for  the  Greek  people,  although  that 
is  an  important  reason,  I  think  it  is  a 
great  tragedy  for  that  country,  which  in 
a  sense  is  the  birthplace  and  originator 
of  the  whole  concept  of  democracy.  We 
owe  more,  I  expect,  to  Greece  than  to 
any  other  single  country  for  the  basic 
ideas  under  which  our  country  has  been 
developed,  and  particularly  our  political 
institutions.  In  addition,  the  Greeks  are 
a  small  and  very  brave  people,  and  I 
have  great  sympathy  when  I  see  the 
tragedy  of  their  being  mistreated  by  their 
own  Government. 

In  addition.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  an  attitude  that  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing in  this  country.  Even  though  it  is 
the  Americans,  my  own  constituents,  and 
my  own  Government,  that  concern  me 
more  than  anyone  else  or  anyone  else's 
government,  nevertheless  it  makes  me 
very  imcomfortable  and  unhappy  to  see 
how  callous  our  Government  seems  io 
have  become  about  military  dictator- 
ships which  mistreat  their  own  people, 
and  destroy  even  the  basic  human  qual- 
ities of  respect  for  the  individual  and 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
human  being.  When  they  engage  in  tor- 
ture, as  has  been  reported  so  often  and 
so  freely  to  be  the  case  in  Greece,  and 
especially  torture  of  the  leading  intel- 
lectual people  of  their  country — their 
great  musicians  and  their  great  writers 
are  picked  out  and  especially  subjected 
to  the  most  degrading  kind  of  treat- 
ment— I  hate  to  see  our  coimtry  become 
so  callous  that,  for  some  ulterior  politi- 
cal purpose — in  this  case,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause Greece  is  an  suichor  to  NATO — 
we  overlook  all  these  things  and  give 


them  special  treatment  and  active  as- 
sistance. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  we  go  in  and 
try  to  change  their  regime.  That  is  up 
to  the  Greek  people.  We  have  had  enough 
of  physical  intervention,  as  demon- 
strated in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  But  we  should  not  give  active 
support,  such  as  we  are  giving  to  the 
Greek  colonels.  This  I  object  to.  It  shows, 
in  my  view,  a  lack  of  appreciation  for 
simple  basic  human  rights  and  human 
dignity;  and  it  is  disgraceful,  in  my  view, 
for  this  coimtry,  which  professes  all  this 
concern  for  individuals  and  for  human 
dignity,  to  engage  in  it. 

This  type  of  thing,  it  seems  to  me, 
cannot  help  but  lead  to  increasing  cyn- 
icism on  the  part  of  our  young  people. 
as  well  as  those  of  our  older  people  who 
are  at  all  interested  in  humanity,  because 
we  profess  one  thing  and  do  another.  It 
is  the  type  of  hypocrisy  which  I  think 
is  very  damaging  to  our  reputation  in 
the  minds  of  thinking  people. 

So  I  regret  that  our  coimtry  seems  to 
be  put  in  such  a  position.  I  think  we 
should  not  give  this  assistance,  and  very 
substantial  rililitary  assistance,  to  a  re- 
gime which  mistreats  its  own  citizens. 
I  think  it  is  a  reflection  on  our  own  sense 
of  discrimination  and  our  own  princi- 
ples with  regard  to  human  dignity. 
Therefore,  although  I  strongly  deplore 
what  we  are  doing  in  supporting  Greece 
with  military  aid,  I  shall  now  support 
the  nomination  because  I  do  not  regard 
sending  an  ambassador,  and  do  not  be- 
lieve it  should  be  regarded,  as  approval 
in  the  least  of  the  regime,  and  because 
it  is  in  accord  with  what- 1  think  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  Cranston  resolution, 
which  this  body  approved,  not  quite 
imanimously  but^  overwhelmingly. 

The  political  representation  of  this 
country  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
approval  of  the  policies  of  the  military 
regime.  The  sending  of  an  ambassador  :s 
simply  an  essential  instrument  of  inter- 
national relations — essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  international  relations.  It 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  supporting 
the  regime. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  regime  and 
hope  that  it  will  change.  Only  recently 
it  found  itself  compelled  to  resign  from 
the  Coimcil  of  EJurope  because  it  was 
about  to  be  excluded  because  its  policies 
were  rejected  by  other  members  of  the 
CoimcU  of  Europe. 

I  believe  that- the  Europeans  have  as 
much,  if  not  more,  interest  in  NATO  than 
we  do.  Why  sometimes  we  value  the  im- 
portance of  matter  to  NATO  more  than 
they  do  in  Europe  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  remarks  I  am 
ready  to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  not  approve  of  this  regime.  I  also 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  ought  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  Sweden,  a  coun- 
try which  is  one  of  the  most  humane 
and  civilized  coim tries  in  the  world. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  Sweden  and  its 
actions  with  regard  to  this  or  any  other 
matter.  Sweden  is  a  very  advanced  coun- 
try. But  they  disagree  with  our  policy  in 
Vietnam.  And  we  have  therefore  failed 
to  name  an  ambassador  to  Sweden. 

I    hope    that    our    Government    will 


promptly  name  an  ambassador  to  Swed- 
en. 

Mr.  AIKE3^.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
the  United  States  has  been  severely 
handicapped  by  not  having  an  ambas- 
sador in  Athens. 

With  the  loss  of  our  naval  bases  in 
North  Africa,  there  are  only  a  few  rather 
tenuous  harbors  left  for  our  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Russian  naval 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean  is  now  said 
to  be  about  equal  to  our  own. 

One  of  the  places  where  om-  Navy  is 
still  welcomed,  entertained,  or  able  to 
find  a  harbor  is  Greece.  I  do  not  believe 
that  confirming  the  nomination  of  an 
ambassador  to  Greece  will  in  any  way 
obligate  us  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
kind  of  government  the  Greeks  have 
there.  "^ 

I  feel  there  are  those  who  do  not  feel 
kindly  toward  approving  an  ambassador 
to  Greece  who  would  feel  very  much 
worse  if  our  fleet  were  to  leave  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

An  exchange  of  ambassadors  with  an- 
other country  does  not  mean  that  we 
approve  of  their  form  of  government. 

I  call  attention  to  Senate  Resolution 
205  which  was  enacted  by  the  Senate  not 
long  ago.  The  resolution  was  introduced 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr,  Cranston),  I  cosponsored  the  reso- 
lution with  him. 

The  resolution  reads : 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  when 
the  United  States  recognizes  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment and  exchanges  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives with  it,  this  does  not  of  Itself  Imply 
that  the  United  States  approves  of  the  form 
of  Ideology  or  policy  of  that  foreign  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  Senate  takes  the  position  that 
it  should  confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Tasca  to  be  Ambassador  to  Greece,  it 
would  not  mean  that  we  approve  of  the 
present  form  of  the  Greek  Government, 

I  have  no  excuse  for  our  failure  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  Sweden.  There  should 
be  one  there,  and  I  am  advised  a  selection 
has  already  been  made. 

So  I  hope  we  confirm  Mr,  Tasca's  nomi- 
nation. There  is  no  question  of  his  abil- 
ity. That  point  has  not  been  raised  at 
any  time  during  our  discussions. 

The  question  was  whether  we  would, 
in  effect,  be  approving  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment by  appointing  an  ambassador  to 
that  country. 

We  are  the  ones  who  are  paying  the 
price  by  not  having  an  ambassador 
there. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  nomination  of  the  Honorable  Henry 
J.  Tasca  as  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  Greece. 

Ambassador  Tasca  is  a  career  Foreign 
Service  oflBcer  with  more  than  two  de- 
cades of  experience  in  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  the  Far  East. 

He  is  also  an  economist  of  note,  who 
has  at  different  times  served  as  U.S. 
Treasury  representative  in  Rome,  as  al- 
ternate U.S.  Executive  Director  of  Mone- 
tary Fund,  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  as  AID  Director  in 
Italy. 

He  also  ranks  as  one  of  our  top  experts 
on  NATO  affairs,  having  served  sis  deputy 
to  Ambassador  Harrlman  on  the  NATO 
Council  from  1958  to  1961. 
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In  his  most  recent  assignment,  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Morocco,  he  conducted 
himself,  according  to  all  reports,  with 
exceptional  distinction 
*  If  there  is  opposition  to  Ambassador 
Tasca,  it  cannot  possibly  be  on  the 
grounds  of  qualifications,  because  the 
Senate  has  rarefy  been  called  upon  to 
approve  a  nominee  more  qualified  In 
terms  of  both  general  background  and 
specific  expnence  in  the  area  to  which 
he  IS  being  assigned 

The  opposition  is  based,  rather,  on 
the  belief  that  !io  American  .■Embassa- 
dor should  be  accredited  to  Athens  so 
long  as  Greece  does  not  enjoy  constitu- 
tional government 

It  IS  for  this  reason  that  the  Ameri- 
can ambassadorship  in  .Athens  has  re- 
mained vacant  for  more  than  a  year 
now  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Senate  FVDre^gn  Relations  Committee 
took  4  months  to  act  on  the  nomination 
of  Ambassador  Tasca 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  we  have 
been  playing  a  dangerous  and  strange 
game  with  the  American  ambassador- 
ship to  Greece. 

Although  most  of  those  who  oppose 
the-  nommation  are  among  the  first  to 
protest  against  any  suggestion  of  inter- 
vention in  the  atTairs  of  other  nations, 
the  fact  ;s  that  our  failure  to  appoint  a 
new  ^lencan  Ambassador  to  Greece  for 
almost  1  year  now  does  constitute  a  kind 
of  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Greece 

I  do  not  say  this  by  v.ay  of  approving 
the  present  military  government  in 
Greece  I  remind  the  Senate  that  only 
last  Friday,  when  we  were  discussing 
militarv'  aid  to  Greece.  I  introduced  a 
resolution  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved, .saying  that  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  United  States  should 
use  its  influence  to  bring  about  the  earl- 
iest possible  '  eturn  to  cor-istitutional  rule 
in  Greece 

When  we  deliberately  abstain  from  ap- 
iwinting  an  ambassador,  however,  we  are 
not  merely  intervening  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  but  tC'  compound  the  dam{i«e.  we 
are  depriving  ourselves  of  those  normal 
diplomatic  contacts  which  couJd  and 
should  be  used  to  convey  our  thoughts 
and  .suggestions  to  our  Greek  allies 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  we  are 
undercutting  the  NATO  alliance,  because 
without  access  to  Greek  harbors  and  air- 
fields and  anchorages,  the  pasition  of 
NATO  :n  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
would  be  critical  indeed. 

I  consider  our  failure  to  dispatch  an 
ambassador  to  Greece  strange  because  it 
seems  to  involve  a  double  standard  which 
is  applied  to  the  prejudice  of  our  allies 
and  to  the  advantage  of  our  enemies 

When  Moscow  invaded  Czechoslovakia, 
with  the  support  of  .several  of  its  Warsaw- 
Pact  quislings,  in  August  of  last  year.  I 
know  of  no  one  among  those  who  today 
oppose  the  appomtment  of  an  American 
ambassador  to  Athens  who  demanded 
that  we  refuse  to  accredit  an  American 
ambassador  to  Moscow  until  the  Red 
army  vacated  Czechaslovakia  and  re- 
stored the  Dubcek  government 

Mr.  President.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  wUJ  put 
an  end  to  this  dangerous  and  hypocriti- 
cal and  self-defeating  game. 


In  the  present  critical  situation  m  the 
afTalrs  of  Greece  and  of  NATO  and  of  the 
Mideast,  it  is  imperative  that  America  be 
represented  m  Athens  by  an  ambassador 
of  qualified  background 

Ambassador  Tasca  has  this  back- 
trround 
His  nomination  should  be  approved 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Mr  Henry  J. 
Tasca  to  be  Ambassador  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Greece  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Mr  Ander- 
son', the  SenaUjr  from  Mi.ssoun  Mr 
Eagleton'.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Mr  Eastland  ■  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  -Mr  Hollincsi.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  Mr  iNOfVE',  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  Mr  McIntyre'. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  ■  Mr  Russell  > , 
the  Senator  from  Mi-ssouri  Mr  Sym- 
ington '  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr   Tydingsi.  are  necessarily  absent 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr  Case',  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  ■  Mr  Percy  and 
Mr  Smith  •  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr.  Tt)\vrRi  are  necessarily  absent 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  >  Mr. 
Cooper  i  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ■  Mr. 
MfNDTi  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Hie  Senator  from  Tennessee  <  Mr 
Baker  1  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'Mr  Hruska'  are  detained  on  official 
business 

If    present    and    \oting,    the    Senator 
from  Nebraska    Mr  Hruska  >.  the  Sena- 
tors from  Illinois  ■  Mr   Percy  • .  and  ■  Mr 
Smith',    and    the   Senator    from    Texas 
Mr   Tov^•ER '   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The   result   was   announced— veas   79 
nays  4.  as  follows 

I  No  .'66  Ex  I 
YEAS — 79 


Aiken 

.Mien 

AUott 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bo»;ks 

Brot.ke 

Burdkk 

Bvrd.  Va 

Byrd,  W   Va 

(.'annon 

Chur'h 

Cook 

Cotton 

Cran.ston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Ctomlnl.k 

EUeiider 

Ervin 

f"aniii,'i 

F.ins- 

Fulbru'ht 

Ooidwater 


McCarthy 

Moss 

.^.'iders<in 

Baker 

Case 

Cooper 

Ea^letun 

Eastland 


aoodell 

Qore 

Oravei 

Oriffln 

Oumev 

Hansen 

Harn.s 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Huijhes 

.Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan   N  C 

.'urdan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

l.oDK 

MaKnuson 

Mansfield 

Math  las 

McCIellan 

.McOee 

McGovern 

Metc-alf 

.Miller 

Mondale 

NAYS— 4 

Nel.son 


Mont4Jva 

Murphv 

.Miiskle 

Pack wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Ppouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblrotl 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

•Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

SponK 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmadi;e 

Thunnond 

Williams.  S  .J 

Wuiums,  n>el 

YarborouKh 

Voun>:,  N  Dak 


Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINO — 17 

HolUnKs  Russell 

Hruska  Smith.  Ill 

Inouye  Symington 

Mclntyre  Tower 

Mundt  Tydlnss 
Percy 


So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Cook 
in  the  chair  1  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Senate's  confirmation  of 
Mr  Henry  J  Tasca  as  US  Ambassa- 
dor to  Greece.  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
concern  about  the  continuing  deteriora- 
tion of  the  political  situation  in  Greece. 
It  IS  a  situation  which,  if  it  continues  to 
worsen,  could  well  lead  to  a  new  Viet- 
nam— this  time  in  Europe. 

I  want  also  to  express  my  dismay  at 
the  fact  that  the  present  administration 
IS  following  the  .same  set  of  policies  es- 
tablished by  the  previous  administration 
that  must  inevitably  lead  to  disaster,  not 
only  for  Greece  but  for  long-range  Amer- 
ican interests  in  that  vital  part  of  the 
world  The  net  result  of  the.se  policies  has 
been  that  the  majority  of  the  Greek  and 
European  peoples  generally  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  responsible  for  bring- 
ing the  military  junta  to  power  in  the 
first  place  and  maintaining  it  in  power 
since  April  21.  1967 

As  early  as  August  10.  1966.  8  months 
before  the  colonels  destroyed  Greek  de- 
mocracy in  Its  own  ancient  birthplace. 
I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  impending 
disaster  in  an  interview  with  the  political 
editor  of  the  .Athens  Daily  Post.  Mr.  Elias 
P  Demetracopoulos.  "If  we  want,"  I  said, 
"to  avoid  more  Vietnam  and  Dominican 
Republic  interventions  m  other  crucial 
parts  of  the  world,  both  the  White  House 
and  Capitol  Hill  should  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate these  grave  charges  voiced  in 
Greece  against  the  United  States." 

The  following  year  it  was  my  unhappy 
distinction  to  be  the  first  Member  of  this 
body  to  vi.sit  Athens  after  the  colonels 
came  to  ix)wer  I  had  lengthy  talks  then 
with  their  leaders.  The  impression  I 
gained  from  those  conversations  has  only 
been  reinforced  by  events  in  the  interim. 
And  that  is  why  last  Friday  I  voted 
against  granting  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  the  pre-sent  regime.  How  tragic  it  is 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  determined 
otherwise  on  the  very  day  that  member 
nations  of  the  Council  of  Europe  took 
the  unprecedented  action  of  forcing 
Greece  to  resign  from  the  council  be- 
cause of  the  regime's  violation  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  Greek  people  and 
Its  torturing  of  political  opponents.  I 
might  add  that  the  Council  took  this  step 
in  the  face  of  intense  lobbying  by  Amer- 
ican spokesmen  arguing  against  it. 

Thus  the  Greek  issue  has  now  become 
a  European  issue.  The  action  of  our  allies 
last  weel^  constitutes  a  sharp  diplomatic 
slap  against  our  policies  in  that  area.  We 
had  better  heed  the  warning  before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  of  1947  saved 
Greece  from  becoming  a  satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Greek  people  have 
been  deeply  grateful  to  us  for  this,  but 
their  gratitude  is  turning  now  to  resent- 
ment and  worse  because  of  our  support 
of  the  dictatorship.  If  we  fail  to  join  our 
European  allies  in  their  efforts  to  restore 
democracy  to  Greece,  we  may  soon  be 
faced  with  developments  too  terrible  to 
contemplate.  And  we  may  end  up  by  hav- 
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ing  to  bury,  with  our  own  hands,  that 
Truman  doctrine  which  is  so  proud  a 
milestone  in  our  postwar  resistance  to 
tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  these  pressing  issues 
have  been  dealt  with  in  characteristically 
cogent  fashion  by  Mr.  Clayton  Fritchey 
in  an  article  appearing  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Does  tJ.S  Back  Greek  Regime? 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 
After  the  military  dictatorship  that  runs 
Greece  hurriedly  quit  the  Council  of  Europe 
to  avoid  being  kicked  out  for  violating  dem- 
ocratic freedoms,  the  country's  former 
finance  minister.  Constantlne  Mltsotakls, 
now  un  opposition  leader,  said,  "The  next 
step  Is  up  to  the  United  States."  It  Is  Indeed 
mil  when  that  step  is  taken  It  Is  not  going  to 
please  Mltsotakis  and  his  fellow  exiles. 

While  the  hopes  of  the  democratic  exiles 
have  been  raised  by  the  council's  Indictment 
of  the  mlllUry  Junta,  these  oppositionists 
know  that  it  is  not  enough  In  Itself  to  topple 
the  regime  or  even  generate  serious  reforms, 
unless  the  United  States  also  applies  pressure 
on  the  generals,  for  the  Junta  can  afford  a 
European  boycott  as  long  as  it  can  count  on 
the  support  of  the  American  government. 

Instead  of  Joining  in  the  Isolation  of  the 
Junta,  however,  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
about  to  resume  full  military  aid  for  the  re- 
gime, and  it  Is  also  about  to  send  a  new  U.S. 
amba.ssador  to  Athens  as  further  recognition 
of  the  dictatorship. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  been  doing  what  It  can  to  delay  both 
urtions  to  Indicate  its  disapproval  of  the 
Athens  government,  but  that  strategy  Is 
about  exhausted  Sen  Claiborne  Pell,  D-R.I.. 
got  the  committee  to  amend  the  foreign  aid 
bill  to  forbid  all  arms  for  Greece,  but,  with 
administration  blessing,  the  amendment  was 
defeated  a  few  days  ago  by  the  full  Senate. 
The  committee  has  also  been  holding  up  the 
confirmation  of  Henry  Tasca  as  the  new  am- 
bassador to  Athens,  but  he  will  soon  be  on 
his  way  nevertheless. 

All  this,  of  course.  Is  going  to  be  dismaying 
to  the  democratic  exiles  Also,  It  explains  why 
our  European  allies  are  so  skeptical  about  our 
objectives  in  Vietnam,  especially  the  Nixon- 
Johnson  protestations  that  the  United  States 
has  to  fight  m  Vietnam  because  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  upholding  the  principle  of  self- 
determination 

Even  that  leading  hawk  and  veteran  antl- 
Communlst.  Sen  Karl  Mundt.  R-S.D.,  finds 
this  line  too  much  to  swallow.  After  hearing 
r>efense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  and  Secretary 
of  State  Williani  Rogers  (in  secret  session) 
emphasize  ■self-determination"  as  the  No.  1 
U  S  objective  in  the  war,  Mundt  felt  com- 
pelled to  say.  ■I  do  not  think  there  Is  self- 
determination  in  Greece  ...  I  do  not  think 
they  have  self-determination  in  Portu- 
gal     .    ■■ 

Mundt  could  have  cited  50  other  countries 
where,  unlike  South  Vietnam,  the  United 
.States  has  been  unmoved  by  the  suppression 
of  self-det.ermlnation  and  democracy.  In  fact, 
In  many  instances,  such  as  Taiwan  and  Thai- 
land, the  United  States  is  actively  helping 
the  very  governments  which  alxsllshed  self- 
determination. 

Mundt  thought  the  administration  would 
be  on  better  ground  if  It  substituted  resist- 
ance to  aggressive  communism  as  Its  prime 
objective.  But  that.  too.  Is  subject  to  glaring 
inconsistencies.  Why,  for  example,  could  the 
Umted  States  tolerate  a  Communist  take- 
over in  North  Vietnam,  but  not  in  South 
Vietnam?  Why  is  communism  acceptable 
only  90  miles  away  In  Cuba,  but  not  accept- 


able 10,000  miles  away  in  one  small  corner  of 
Asia? 

The  conclusion  that  our  European  friends 
draw  from  this  Is  that  neither  our  dedication 
to  self-determination  nor  Communist  con- 
tainment Is  absolute.  When  It  suits  our  in- 
terest to  back  democracy  or  fight  communism 
we  sometimes  do  so.  Otherwise,  we  look  the 
other  way.  as  In  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary, 
or  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

In  the  case  of  Greece,  however,  the  Euro- 
peans think  we  could  do  much  to  restore 
self-determination  at  no  cost  and  little  or 
no  risk.  The  administration's  answer  Is  that 
It  must  help  the  Junta  because  the  Greek 
arm  Is  supposed  to  be  the  southern  anchor 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Our  allies  point  out  that  NATO  Is  designed 
to  protect  Europe,  and  If  the  Europeans  are 
not  worried  about  the  alleged  southern  an- 
chor why  should  the  United  States  be  so 
fearfull? 

After  all,  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
clusively equipping  the  Greek  army  for  over 
20  years,  and  so  far  it  has  used  the  arms 
only  to  subdue  the  Greek  people.  If  the 
curlty  of  Western  Europe  depends  on  Jfils 
Fascist  force,  Europe  Is  In  a  bad  wa 


consenting  to  an  extension  and  renewal 
of  the  interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil 
and  gas,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

^^JTfee  bill  iH.R.  14944  >  to  authorize  an 
'"^equate  force  for  the  protection  of 
the  Executive  Mansion  and  foreign  em- 
bassies, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


Lhe  arms 

f  the^- 

on  J^ls 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirgirUa.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  has  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint  res- 
olution: 

On  December  15,  1969 : 

S.  564.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irene 
G.  Queja;  and 

S.  2019.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Dug  Foo 
Wong. 

On  December  16.  1969: 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  Resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

On  December  18.  1969 : 

S.  118.  An  Act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Tahoe  regional  planning 
compact,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  others  to  cooperate  with  the 
planning  agency  thereby  created,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  149441  to  au- 
thorize an  adequate  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Executive  Mansion  and 
foreign  embassies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


-    ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  54 1 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
morning  hour  has  expired,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  limited  to  3 
minutes,  making  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 


FIGHTING   INFLATION:    RECESSION 
OR  STABILITY? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
voice  my  serious  concern  over  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  basic  change  in  the  admin- 
istration's policy  for  fighting  infiation,  a 
change  that  is  relevant  to  the  current  de- 
bate over  whether  we  are  already  in — or 
the  50-50  chance  that  we  will  soon  be 
in — a  seriotis  recession. 

The  basic  change  in  policy  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  abandonment  by  our  mone- 
tary authorities  of  the  strategy  of  orderly 
monetary  restraint  w'hich  was  considered 
so  Important  by  the  administration  last 
spring.  This  strategy  was  intact  last 
spring,  but  during  the  summer  and  fall 
we  have  seen  it  give  way  to  a  system  of 
monetary  repression.  It  is  now  bringing 
about  a  state  of  affairs  causing  alarm 
among  prominent  economists  and  which, 
if  allowed  to  persist,  would  accelerate  the 
danger  of  serious  recession  without 
bringing  a  halt  to  the  steep  rise  in  prices. 

Since  the  administration  is  responsible 
for  this  change,  it  can  also  be  responsible 
for  not  allowing  it  to  persist  and  for 
reverting  again  to  orderly  monetary 
restraint. 

I  would  also  like  at  this  time  to  outline 
the  steps  I  think  Congress  should  take  to 
mitigate  the  suffering  which  this  change 
will  necessarily  bring  about. 

The  present  administration  wEis 
brought  to  power,  at  least  in  part,  as  a 
result  of  widespread  dissatisfaction 
among  Americans  over  the  "guns  and 
butter"  approach  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, a  course  which  involved  us 
heavily  in  an  impopular  war  in  South- 
east Asia  and  brought  on  crippling  in- 
flation at  home.  What  was  obviously 
needed  on  the  economic  front  was  strong 
leadership  to  bring  the  budget  back  into 
balance  and  to  coordinate  this  fiscal 
policy  with  a  system  of  orderly  monetary 
restraint. 

As  far  back  as  July  1968,  presidential 
candidate  Nixon  had  charged  that  the 
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Inflation  has  resulted  primarily  from  an 
expanding  money  supply,"  which  m  turn 
had  been  fed  by  the  monetizatlon  of 
budget  deflcita.  To  correct  this  condition. 
Mr.  Nixon  said,  required  reversing  the 
Irresponsible  flscal  policies  which  pro- 
duced these  deficits. 

The  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  March  of  this  year,  on  combat- 
ing mflation.  correctly  pointed  out  that 
"only  a  combined  policy  of  a  strong 
budget  surplus  and  monetar>-  restramt 
can  now  be  effective  m  cooling  inflation." 
This  diagnosis  echoed  public  statements 
of  administration  economic  policy- 
makers, all  of  whom  emphasized  the  need 
to  get  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  back 
on  to  the  proper  course  of  restraint 

What  was  meant  by  "restraint"  was 
spelled  out  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  last  spring. 
Fiscal  policy,  he  said,  would  be  directed 
toward  achieving  a  stron?  budget  surplus 
in  1970  With  regard  to  monetarj-  policy, 
Dr  McCracken  added 

There  13  one  element  here  iha'  Is  very  im- 
portant— that  monetary  and  credit  policy  re- 
main on  a  course  of  relatively  slow  expansion 


These  wprds  were  said  in  March  of  this 
year.  On  Ma>"  20,  m  testimony  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
Dr.  McCracken  repeated  this  vu-w  when 
he  characterized  existing  monetary 
policy  as.  "moving  along  a  course  permit- 
ting only  a  slow  and  cautious  e.xpansion 
of  the  money  supply." 

Lookmg  back  over  the  past  10  months, 
I  beheve  that  the  administration  has 
made  commendable  progress  in  bringmc; 
fiscal  policy  back  on  the  right  track,  as- 
suming the  Congress  does  not  jeopardize 
this  progress  by  an  improvident  tax  re- 
form bill. 

With  regard  to  monetar\-  policy,  how- 
ever. I  fail  to  see  the  slow  expansion  of 
money  and  credit  which  Dr.  McCracken 
thought  was  so  very  important.  The 
growth  of  the  money  supply  has  bt-en 
at  an  absolute  standstill  since  late  spring, 
causing  alarm  among  prominent  econ- 
omists as  to  the  effecus  01  contmuing 
this  state  of  affairs  any  longer,  and  the 
total  supply  of  commercial  btmk  credit 
has  remained  virtually  unchanged  since 
last  April.  Is  this  the  relatively  slow- 
expansion  of  money  and  credi*^  which 
we  were  told  in  March  was  verv 
important? 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  what  we  have 
at  the  moment  is  not  monetary  re- 
straint— it  IS  monetary  repression — and 
I  submit  that  the  responsibility  for  this 
lies  not  only  with  the  Fed.  which  formu- 
lates monetary  policy,  but  also  with  the 
administration,  which  is  on  record  as 
supporting  it. 

Some  explanation  for  this  funda- 
mentaJ  change  m  policy  can  be  found 
by  examining  policy  statements  of  ad- 
ministration economic  advisers  over  the 
course  of  the  past  several  months  What 
emerges  is  the  distmct  tmpre.ssion  that 
the  makers  of  monetary  policy  have  pan- 
icked, and  have  abandoned  their  previ- 
ous approach  of  firm  restraint  That 
approach  was  originally  designed  to  slow 
down  the  economy— to  head  it  back  onto 
a  noninflationary  path. 

The  policy  of  firm  restraint — m  the 
words  of  Secretary  Kennedy  last  Feb- 


ruary—was to  last  "until  there  are  un- 
mistakable signs'  that  we  are  headed 
back  on  this  path  But  the  same  Secre- 
tary Kennedy  in  October  haa  been  look- 
ing for  different  signs  According  to  Sec- 
retary Kennedy,  the  administration  still 
wants  the  signs  to  be  unmistakably 
clear,  but  this  time  he  says  the  signs 
must  also  sliow  "that  the  balance  of  risk 
has  shifted  from  inflation  to  recession." 
In  other  words,  the  administration 
and  the  Fed  plan  to  slam  on  the  brakes, 
and  not  to  let  off  until  there  are  un- 
mistakable signs  that  tlie  brakes  may 
lock. 

While  the  administration  does  not 
formulate  monetar>'  policy  on  a  day-to- 
day basis,  it  does  closely  coordinate  its 
long-range  objectives  with  ihase  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and.  in  the  final 
analysis,  bears  primar>'  responsibility  for 
the  state  of  the  economy. 

I  urge  the  administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Resejve  Board  at  this  time  to  heed 
the  growing  concern  of  economists  and 
legislators  including  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  itself,  and  bring  monetary 
policy  on  to  the  track  of  a  slow  but  stable 
increase  in  the  money  supply. 

At  the  same  time,  so  that  the  admin- 
Lst ration  can  realize  significant  budget 
surpluses  for  the  near  future.  I  urge  that 
Congress  in  the  House-Senate  conference 
on  the  tax  reform  bill  reexamine  the  tax 
rate  reductions  in  the  reform  bill  now 
before  us,  including  the  very  worrisome 
action  which  the  Senate  took  in  raising 
the  personal  exemption  to  $800.  I  do  not 
put  the  self-financed  social  security  in- 
crease in  the  same  class;  we  should  not 
expect  the  Social  Security  Trust  Pimd  to 
finance  the  Government  debt  as  it  Is 
presently  doing. 

Failure  to  act  in  both  these  policy  areas 
and  on  both  these  levels  of  Government 
could  quickly  bring  this  country  into  the 
grim  situation  of  continued  price  infla- 
tion coupled  with  a  mild  or  not  so  mild 
recession. 

In  .some  .sectors  of  the  economy  we  have 
pretty  gnm  conditions  right  now  If  the 
housing  industry-,  for  example,  reflected 
the  state  of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  we 
could  say  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  full- 
blown recession. 

Also,  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment financing  has  been  hard  hit  by 
soaring  interest  rates. 

Prices  of  stocks  are  at  a  3-year  low. 
We  have  viewed  wnth  alarm  the  omin- 
ous weakening  of  the  employment  mar- 
ket this  year  and  November  culminated 
a  4-month  slide  in  Industrial  production 
this  year. 

I  believe  that  two  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant areas  determining  the  Nation's 
economy  are  housing  and  unemployment. 

HCiUSINC 

For  two  decades  the  stated  objective  of 
Federal  housing  fwlicy  has  been  to  pro- 
vide every  .American  with  "a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment."  Only 
last  year  this  objective  was  translated 
into  a  specific  national  housing  goal  of 
26-milllon  units  in  10  years — or  2,6  mil- 
lion annually. 

On  the  basis  of  present  housing  starts 
we  will  not  even  approach  that  goal  At 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  housing  pro- 
duction was  at  1.9-milIlon  units   It  now 


stands  at  1.3  million,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year  it  Is  said  that  we  will  be  build- 
ing houses  at  a  rate  of  only  1  million 
units  a  year— well  under  half  the  pro- 
duction needed  to  meet  the  national  goal. 
Probably  the  single  most  Important 
reason  for  this  failure  has  been  the  pat- 
tern of  rapidly  escalating  costs  In  the 
building  Industry,  in  excess  of  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  living.  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  money  have  been  most  dramatic.  In- 
terest rates  have  gone  up  so  high  that 
the  housing  industry'  Is  today  on  the 
verge  of  a  major  recession. 

The  tragic  irony  of  the  situation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  contradictions  of  Fed- 
eral policy.  In  1  year  we  enact  bold  new 
housing  programs  and  establish  national 
housing  goals.  Yet.  In  the  next  year,  the 
administration  supports  changes  in  both 
tax  legislation  and  monetary  policy  which 
could  make  it  Impossible  to  Implement 
the  national  housing  policy  which  has 
been  autliorlzed. 

It  would  appear  that  periodic  crises  In 
housin:;  are  built  into  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  the  present  structure  of  our 
financial  institutions,  and  that  housing 
will  always  bear  the  major  burden  of 
tight  money. 

But  this  need  not  be  so.  I  believe  that 
these  institutional  inadequacies  can  and 
must  be  corrected,  so  as  to  attract  Gov- 
ernment and  institutional  funds  into  the 
mortgage  market,  and  to  prevent  dlsin- 
termedlatlon  by  the  smaller  investor  out 
of  that  market  In  a  word,  housing  must 
be  sheltered  from  the  full  impact  of  a 
high  interest  rate  policy. 

Among  the  reforms  which  I  support 
are  the  follownng: 

First.  Requiring  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  deal  in  the  open  market  in  certain 
major  Government  mortgage  securities, 
as  a  means  of  implementing  monetary 
IKJlicy,  and  under  conditions  consistent 
with  orderly  markets  for  these  securities. 
In  hearings  on  this  subject  in  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  this 
October.  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Mar- 
tin conceded  that  a  requirement  of  this 
sort  which  was  directed  toward  improv- 
ing the  market  for  housing  issues  along 
with  .sound  monetary  policy  was  not  ob- 
.iectionable.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  this  pro- 
posal and  any  other  approach  which 
would  merely  amount  to  a  "pipeline" 
from  the  housing  industry  to  the  Fed. 
Second.  I  would  urge  placing  similar 

requirements — with  similar  safeguards 

on  Government  trust  funds  to  invest  cer- 
tain percentages  of  their  portfolios  in 
residential  mortgage  paper. 

Third.  Two  new  types  of  mortgage 
paper  were  authorized  by  the  1968  and 
1969  Housing  Acts.  The  first  is  the  fed- 
erally guaranteed  mortgage  pool  secured 
obligations  authorized  under  .section  804 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  The  second 
is  the  "tandem"  or  "pass-through"  ap- 
proach authorized  in  the  1969  bill,  which 
has  just  been  sent  to  the  White  House 
under  which  C'lnny  Mae-serviced  mort- 
gages lan  be  discounted  to  Fanny  Mae 
I  recommend  full  utilization  of  the  mort- 
gage pool  authority,  and  of  the  tandem 
approach  when  enacted. 

Fourth.  I  urge  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  pay  greater  heed  to  our  housing 
neeas  in  its  debt  management  policies. 
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I  have  mentioned  the  potential  of  Oov- 
ernment  trust  funds.  But  I  would  also 
urge  that  the  Treasury  Department  seri- 
ously consider  raising  the  minimum  de- 
nomination on  short-term  Treasury  bills 
and  notes  to  an  amount  far  greater  than 
the  $1,000  minimum  now  on  the  market. 
In  its  search  for  lendable  money,  the 
Federal  Government  should  compete 
with,  but  not  be  in  a  position  to  over- 
whelm, savings  Institutions  which  sup- 
port the  housing  market,  A  raise  in  this  ■ 
minimum  denomination — to  $15,000  to 
$20,000— would  discourage  dislntermedi- 
ation  from  such  institutions  and  bring 
more  money  into  those  financial  inter- 
mediaries which  can  most  actively  sup- 
port the  housing  market. 

In  addition  to  these  recommendations, 
I  support  actions  by  both  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  the  building  trades  unions 
toward  reducing  barriers  to  entry  into  the 
building  trades.  To  the  extent  to  which 
inflation  In  the  housing  industry  has 
been  caused  by  a  tight  labor  market,  a 
loosening  of  this  market  through  reduc- 
ing these  barriers  will  help  solve  a  .social 
problem,  as  well  as  this  economic  one. 

UNZMPLOy  MENT 

When  employers  eventually  realize 
that  they  really  cannot  see  the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  of  tight  money 
and  monetary  repression,  they  will  ad- 
just their  sales  forecasts — and  their 
labor  force — accordingly.  The  results 
will  not  be  pleasant,  for  it  will  mean 
that  no  amount  of  retraining  or  com- 
puterized job  banks  will  prevent  a  sub- 
stantially higher  rate  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  the  unemployment  fig- 
ures this  year  should  teach  us  that  we 
cannot  be  complacent  about  our  efforts 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
unutilized  and  underutilized  workers.  On 
a  quarter-to-quarter  basis,  unemploy- 
ment has  been  rising  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  In  September,  it  jumped 
half  a  percentage  point,  to  4  percent. 
The  recently  published  3.4  percent  rate 
for  November  has  been  generally  inter- 
preted as  less  important  than  other  fac- 
tors which  show  a  weakening  of  the  em- 
ployment market.  For  example,  unem- 
ployment rates  for  manufacturing  and 
blue  collar  workers  remain  high.  Most 
analysts  agree  that  basic  pressures  in 
the  economy  point  toward  further  rises 
in  the  unemployment  rate. 

The  administration  has  assured  us  all 
along  that  its  policies  for  cooling  off  in- 
flation would  not  create  an  unaccepta- 
ble rise  in  unemployment.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Kennedy  repeated  this  pledge 
shortly  after  the  September  unemploy- 
ment figures  were  announced.  However, 
the  administration  has  heretofore  failed 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  constitutes 
an  unacceptable  rate.  Furthermore,  I 
see  no  planning  on  the  E>art  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  measures  to  cope*t^th 
the  kind  of  unemployment  which  we  are 
courting  with  the  present  state  of  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  a 
4 '2-,  a  5-  or  even  a  6-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  a  normal  and  acceptable 
thing.  However,  progress  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  goals  have  a  way  of  turning 
around  on  us  and  becoming  starting 
points  for  nobler  attempts.  Our  con- 


sciences require  us  to  keep  setting  our 
sights  high. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  the  rise 
in  unemployment  rates  over  the  first 
three  quarters  of  this  year,  coupled  with 
the  ominous  signs  which  I  see  for  this 
rate  in  the  futiu-e  are  completely  un- 
acceptable. 

While  large-scale  unemployment  re- 
mains only  a  grim  prospect,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  step  up  our  thinking  now 
on  the  extent  to  which  manpower  pro- 
grams can  be  designed  to  ameliorate  the 
hardships  that  unemployment  promises. 

The  administration  deserves  com- 
mendation for  recognizing,  In  Its  pro- 
posed manpower  bill,  which  I  introduced 
on  August  12,  the  need  for  increasing 
our  manpower  effort  in  the  event  of  an 
increase  in  national  unemployment  to 
4*72  percent  or  higher.  Title  V  of  that  bill, 
provides  an  automatic  appropriation  of 
additional  funds  in  an  amount  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  sums  already  appro- 
priated for  that  year,  in  the  event  that 
the  imemployment  rates  rises  above  4' 2 
percent. 

The  additional  funds  would  be  used  in 
financing  training  and  related  activities 
for  unemployed  individuals,  on  the  im- 
plicit theory  that  unemployment  will  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  many  to  partici- 
pate in  training  and  supportive  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  valid  concept. 

But,  I  also  believe  we  must  explore  the 
possibilities  of  expanded  public  employ- 
ment. The  administration  has  taken  the 
position  that  it  will  not  create  new  pub- 
lic sector  jobs  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
unemployed,  but  that  Its  new  public 
services  careers  program — JOBS — will 
try  to  put  the  disadvantaged  into  jobs 
as  they  become  open  by  resignation  or 
normal  expansion. 

The  Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation, and  Economic  Progress  esti- 
mated in  1966  that  5.3  million  new  jobs 
could  be  created  through  public  service 
employment.  An  OEO  study  recently  sug- 
gested 4.3  million  such  jobs.  And  a  1969 
study  by  the  Upjohn  Institute  indicated 
that  th3  mayors  of  the  130  largest  cities 
alone  could  use  another  280,000  persons 
on  municipal  payrolls  immediately. 

In  citing  these  statistics,  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  "make-work"  jobs,  but  to  posi- 
tions that  would  provide  communities 
with  needed  public  services,  while  pro- 
viding the  opportunities  to  individuals. 
These  statistics  point  out  a  need  which 
is  far  greater  th^n  the  administration  is 
apparently  prepared  to  admit. 

I  will  soon  introduce  amendments  to 
the  manpower  training  bill  to  develop 
the  public  sector  jobs  concept  so  as  to 
meet  this  need. 

CONCLXJSION 

The  fact  that  a  speech  about  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy  must  necessarily 
encompass  an  examination  of  housing 
and  imemployment  suggests  that  fur- 
ther work  needs  to  be  done  about  refin- 
ing the  decisionmaking  process  in  the 
Government.  The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem controls  monetary  policy,  but  It  Is 
not  charged  with  insuring  the  stability 
of  the  housing  industry  which  it  so 
greatly  affects.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment already  has  the  authority  to  carry 
out  some  of  my  recommendations,  but 


It  Is  admittedly  not  the  Treasury's  job  to 
define  our  national  housing  or  man- 
power goals  and  capabilities. 

Informed  public  opinion  now  demands 
a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment to  subject  its  decisions  to  the  test 
of  our  social  priorities.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  no  organized  mechanism  with- 
in the  Congress  or  the  executive  for  ac- 
complishing this  task. 

This  year  I  cosponsored  a  bill  which 
would  take  a  significant  step  in  this 
direction,  and  on  Tuesday  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  further  refine 
its  effect.  These  proposals  would  estab- 
lish a  Coimcil  of  Social  Advisers  within 
the  executive  and  an  Office  of  Goals  and 
Priorities  Analysis  within  the  Congress. 
Recommendations  of  these  bodies  would 
come  under  congressional  and  public 
scrutiny  in  open  hearings.  The  debate 
over  national  priorities,  now  carried  out 
in  diverse  and  diffuse  forums  could, 
through  such  a  proposal,  find  an  effi- 
cient channel  for  constructive  and  In- 
formed action. 

Our  economy  stands  at  a  fork  in  the 
road.  Faded  maps  and  dark  skies  make 
the  journey  dangerous.  One  road  leads  to 
slow  economic  stabilization,  the  other  to 
a  turndown  or  even  a  recession.  Neither 
road  can  guarantee  safety  from  the  risk 
of  inflation.  Whether  we  choose  one  road 
or  the  other  we  must  not  forget  the 
reason  we  have  set  forth  on  the  journey 
at  all;  that  is.  the  relief  of  human  suf- 
fering and  the  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man condition. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  give 
heed  to  these  words  and  to  these  sug- 
gestions. 

THE  MYLAI  MASSACRE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  been  shocked  at  the  unfolding  news 
of  the  tragedy  at  Mylai. 

Numerous  newspapers  in  my  State — 
both  daily  and  weekly — have  commented 
editorially.  In  sum,  these  editorials,  I 
think,  represent  much  of  the  reaction  of 
my  constituents  to  this  tale  of  horror. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torials : 

An  editorial  entitled  "Not  the  Way  To 
Fight  a  War,"  published  in  the  Idaho 
Statesman  of  November  22,  1969. 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  News  About 
Mylai,"  published  in  the  Idaho  States- 
man of  December  4,  1969. 

An  editorial  entitled  "At  Mylai,  Punish 
the  Truth,"  published  in  the  Post-Regis- 
ter of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Stream  of 
Thought."  published  in  the  North  Idaho 
Press,  of  Wallace,  Idaho,  November  28, 
1969. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Possible  Prece- 
dent at  Mylai,"  published  in  the  Lewis- 
ton  Morning  Tribune,  and  reprinted  In 
the  Idaho  State  Journal  of  December  8, 
1969. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Taking  the  Nazi 
Route,"  published  In  the  News-Tribune 
of  Caldwell,  Idaho,  November  23,  1969. 

An  editorial  entitled  "In  Spite  of 
Atrocities,"  published  in  the  Blackfoot 
News,  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  December  3, 
1969. 

An  editorial  entitled  "A  Stench  in  Viet- 
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nam,"    published    in    the    Idaho    State 
Journal  of  November  26.  1969 

An  editorial  entitled  "A  New  Burden  in 
Vietnam,  "  published  In  the  Intermoun- 
tain  Observer,  of  Boise,  Idaho  Novem- 
ber 29, 1969 

An  editorial  »ntitled  "  Irreversible' 
Withdrawal."  published  in  the  Rexburg 
Standard,  Rexburg,  Idaho.  December  2. 
1969 

There  beini?  no  objection.  Che  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

;  From  the  Idaho  Statesman  i  Boise  i  . 

Niiv   22    19691 

Not   the   Way   To   Fight    a   War 

War  Is  brutal,  frustra'.ing  and  maddenintj 

So  If  a  few  U  3   soldiers  massacre  Vietnamese 

civilians  in  a  village  n  can  be  put  down  as 

evidence  of  the  horrors  of  war 

But  it  is  shocking  and  depressing  and  a 
blow  to  the  assumption  that  all  righteous- 
ness Is  on  the  US  side  In  this  stru<<gle 
Americans  don  t  t)elleve  m  fighting  that  way 
Now  the  other  side-  which  has  been  guilty 
of  numerous  massacres— can  say  that  the 
Americans  do  It.  too 

There  is  a  difference  When  the  other  side 
kills  Innocent  people,  it  is  apparently  a  mat- 
ter of  deftberate  policy  accepted  in  Hanoi 
The  U  ^  Army  officially  rejects  the  idea 
of  cold  blooded  murder  Hence  the  charges 
against  the  eight  Oreen  Beret.s  m  the  death 
of  a  South  Vietnamese  civilian  and  now  the 
charges  against  a  lieutenant  in  My  Lai  kill- 
ings 

It  Isn  t  stirprlslng  that  there  is  shock  and 
surprise  in  the  U  S  .  or  that  there  are  voices 
m  Congress  asking  for  an  Investigation  It 
would  be  more  shocking  If  .Americans  weren't 
concerned 

In  the  case  of  the  Oreen  Berets  the  mur- 
dered man  was  apparently  an  agent,  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  war  .\ccounts  of  the  My  Lai 
killings  indicate  that  Innocent  civilians  were 
massacred  en  masse  similar  to  the  way  the 
Communists  massacred  civilians  at  Hue 

The  Communist  propagandists  will  suggest 
that  this  is  common  C  S  practice,  with  offi- 
cial sanction  —  in  the  same  style  that  some 
critics  of  anti-war  protest  here  brand  all  pro- 
testers as  traitors 

How  sorry  are  .Americans  about  this  in- 
cident ■•  The  degree  of  sorrow  would  be  a 
good  measurement  of  our  genuine  concern 
about  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Vietnam 

[Prom  the  Boise  ( Idaho i  Statesman. 

Dec    4    1969' 

Thb  News  Aboit  Mylai 

News  report*  on  interviews  with  men  who 
were  at  My  Lai  have  become  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy But  the  CS  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals declined  to  accept  .i  request  to  ban 
them 

The  question  before  the  court  was  whether 
It  felt  the  news  reports  would  Interfere  with 
Lt  William  Calley's  right  to  a  fair  txlal  It 
said  that  Insuring  a  fair  trial  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  military  Judge 

.\not.her  matter  Is  involved,  of  course 
Some  people  don  t  believe  the  prets  should 
report  the  Interviews  because  It  Is  disagree- 
able to  read  >t  hear  them  Still  others  find 
them  agreeable  because  they  tend  to  rein- 
force an  impression  th.tt  US  involvement  Is 
wrong 

Oov  Ronald  Reagan  complained  about  the 
My  Lai  news  stories  on  grounds  that  they 
might  prejudice  a  trial  He  dldn  t  feel  any 
conatralnt.  however  about  offering  his  own 
comments  He  said  if  events  happened  as  de- 
scribed then  'I  think  anyone  has  to  reells- 
tioally  accept  that  In  war  and  m  the  heat  of 
combat  thwe  things  have  happened  as  long 
as  there  have  been  wars   ' 

He  also  said  the  U  S   was  probably  the  onlv 


country  to  conalstently  look  with  abhorrence 
on  such  acts  ^  ' 

That  IS  one  way  to  look  at  it  But  because 
such  Instances  may  occur  In  wars  doesn't 
excuse  them  any  more  than  :t  could  excuse 
the  North  Vietnamese  massacre  of  civilians 
at  Hue  It  Ls  quesuonable  whether  the  United 
States  Is  the  only  nation  that  consistently 
abhors  such  acts  alhough  It  may  be  comfort- 
ing to  make  such  a  self-righteous  assump- 
tion 

It  Is  difficult  to  separate  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes about  the  war  In  Vle-tnam  from  My  IaI 
One  good  example  is  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  which  denied  that  there  was  any 
massacre  at  My  Ia\  and  then  sent  an  investi- 
gating team  to  find  out  what  happened 

Do  we  indeed  sincerely  .ibhor  what  we  have 
been  told  happened  at  My  Lai  '  Or  do  we 
abhor  more  than  the  deaths  of  the  Viet- 
namese the  fact  that  our  assumption  that 
Americans  could  never  do  such  a  thing  Is 
challenged'' 

Is  publicity  about  My  Lai  resented  because 
It  might  Impair  Lt  Calley  s  right  to  a  fair 
trial,  or  because  we  don't  like  to  hear 
about  It ' 

There  is  .mother  questlun  How  can  we  If 
we  are  not  greatly  disturbed  by  the  deaths 
at  My  Lai  be  sincere  In  our  support  of  a  war 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam^ 
We  either  «ire  at>out  those  people  and  their 
fate  or  we  do  not 

Mv  Lai  in  itself.  If  the  charges  are  correct, 
does  ncjl  prove  US  ptilicy  m  Vietnam  is 
wrong  An  entire  nation  c-an't  l)e  blamed  for 
the  actions  of  a  few  But  if  many  of  us  are 
not  re»lly  disturbed  about  loss  of  life  at  My 
Lai  It  could  help  explain  what  we  ha\e  been 
told  happened  there 


1  Prom  the  Idaho  Falls  ildahoi  Post- 
Register  I 
Ar   Maii.ai     Punish   the  Trt'th 
On  December   Id.   1675.  a  thousand  armed 
men  from  four  New  England  colonies  carried 
out     a     search-and-destroy     mission      Their 
target  was  the  Rhode  I.slaiid  encampmerij'of 
neutral  Indians  harboring  refugees  fronithe 
tribe    of    the    warring    Indian    ^ader-^lled 
King  Philip 

The  colonists  had  suffered  much  from  the 
depredations  of  the  savages  and  were  not  In 
a  mood  for  temporizing  or  discriminating  be- 
tween friend  and  foe  combatant  and  non- 
combatant 

In  what  has  gone  down  as  "The  Great 
Swamp  Plght.  "  they  attacked  the  Indian  Mi- 
lage set  Are  to  600  wigwams  and  caused,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  the  deaths  of  some  .lOO 
old  men.  women  and  children  while  suffering 
only  60  deaths  among  their  own  force. 

A  respectable  ■'kill  ratio"  even  by  today's 
standards 

In  January,  1879.  the  long  struggle  to 
pacify  a  hostile  continent  If  not  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  its  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants, was  virtually  concluded  at  Fort  Robin- 
son. Nebr  .  with  the  massacre  by  the  US 
Cavalry  of  the  remnant  of  rebellious  Chey- 
ennes.  whose  only  crime  wa-s  that  they  In- 
sisted on  occupying  ancestral  lands  coveted 
by  the  white  man 

Between  these  two  events  He  200  years  of 
broken  treaties.  bUxxlshed  and  atrocities,  on 
large  scale  and  small,  committed  by  both 
white  men  and  red 

This  Is  not  to  dredge  up  the  old  charge 
that  violence  is  as  .\merlcan  as  apple  pie.  " 
which  Is  no  more  nor  less  true  than  that 
compassion  for  the  underdog  is  a  traditional 
American  characteristic 

It  13  to  suggest,  however,  that  in  all  times 
and  in  all  wars  certain  circumstances  and 
conditions  have  brought  out  the  worst  in  the 
best  of  men 

As  cruelty  toward  their  enemies  wa,s  the 
norm  among  the  Indians  so  is  it  among  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  and  as  so- 
called  civilized  Europeans  often  dealt  back  to 
the  Indian  measure  for  measure,  .so  have  a 


few  American  boys  matched  the  savagery  of 
the  foe  in  Vietnam 

"Tlie  only  good  Indian  Is  a  dead  Indian," 
said  the  Indian  fighters,  and  meant  it  A 
similar  feeling  seems  to  be  in  Vietnam  that. 
The  only  gook  you  can  be  sure  isn't  a  Viet 
Cong  is  a  dead  gook"  .  .  .  but.  again,  among 
a  few 

Women  ,ind  children  m  Vietnam  have 
lobbed  grenades  at  Americans,  planted  booby 
traps,  lured  them  inu)  ambushes  In  this 
war.  the  basic  rule  of  survival  ha^  been  to 
shoot    first    and    ask    questions    afterward 

But  never  before  m  this  war  have  Ameri- 
can flghUng  men  been  accused  of  wanton- 
ly and  ctildbloodedly  slaughtering  women, 
children  and  even  babies 

,Amerlcans  have  recoiled  in  horror  and  dis- 
belief <is  details  have  unfolded  In  recent  days 
There  is.  to  be  sure  no  incontrovertible  proof 
that  OIs  deliberately  gunned  down  civil- 
ians Pictures  of  plled-up  bodies  do  not  show 
how   or   by   whose   hand    they   were   killed 

But  the  charges  are  too  grave  and  too  hor- 
rible and  corroboration  Is  coming  from  too 
many  sources   to  be  swept   aside. 

The  Army's  Investigation  InU)  the  matter 
must  be  pushed  until  all  the  facts  are  known 
and  published  to  the  world,  not  because  It 
matters  what  the  world  thinks  of  us.  which 
It  does  but  because  It  matters  more  what 
we  think  of  ourselves  By  all  means,  the  Sen- 
ate should  Initiate  Its  own  Investigation  as 
several    of    its    members   have   demanded 

The  ^iglv  truth  of  what  can  happen  when 
civilized  standards  of  behavior  are  put  aside 
for  one  instant  must  be  faced,  lest  in  at- 
tempting to  save  a  nation  from  communism 
we  place  ourselves  in  danger  of  k»lng  some- 
thing infinitely  more  valuable — our  own  de- 
cency   luimanlty  and  self-respect 

But.  above  all.  let  us  keep  it  in  perspec- 
tive A  fraction  of  U  S  soldiery  was  Involved 
And  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  every  day — 
every  day.  we  repeat-  of  the  war.  the  Viet 
Cong  have  kidnaped  and  murdered  village 
leaders  and  mere  village  members  just  be- 
cause they  have  consorted  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  their  allies  It  Is  so  easy 
to  conjure  up  comparisons  with  the  Nu- 
reiiburg  trials  for  example,  as  some  colum- 
nists have  There  is  no  comparison  with  the 
Nuremberg  trials  and  the  long  Nazi  flight 
from  reason  Atrocity  w;is  a  policy  with  the 
Nazis,  government-sanctioned  and  was  wide- 
ly known  and  accepted  It  Is  decidedly  never 
sanctioned  bv  U  S  Policy  It  was  a  strange 
abberatlon  of  a  few  in  .i  strange  war  un- 
doubtedly who  had  been  repeatedlv  the  target 
of  Viet  Cong  men.  women  and  even  children 

I  From  the  Wallace  (Idaho)  North  Idaho 

Press,   Nov.  28.   1969) 

Stream  op  Thotjcht 

I  By  R  J  B  1 

It  IS  true,  of  course,  that  the  alleged  mas- 
sacre of  South  Vietnamese  civilians  by  Army 
men  Is  abhorrent  to  the  conscience  of  all 
the  .American  people  ".  as  a  spokesman  for 
President  Nixon  said  Wednesday 

But  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  case 
that  deserve  more  soul  searching  by  the 
American  people  than  this  rather  obvious 
comment 

One  Is  the  rather  flagrant  attempt  to  make 
It  a  political  matter  by  declaring  that  the 
alleged  incident  occurred  10  months  before 
the  Nixon  administration  took  over.  The 
alleged  massacre  is  not  a  political  matter — 
If  It  were  then  perhaps  the  Army  Investi- 
gators should  learn  whether  the  ofBcer 
charged  in  the  affair,  Lt  WUUam  L.  Calley, 
Jr     is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat. 

The  Issue  Is  not  one  of  politics,  nor  a 
questloi,  of  whether  the  alleged  massacre 
occurred  under  Democratic  or  Republican 
admlnlstratlans.  The  Issue  Is  one  of  Army 
attitude  toward  situations  of  this  kind  In 
relation  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who  are 
flghtltig  in  Vietnam  are  civilians  drafted  for 
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the  Job  of  fighting  a  war  that  has  become 
perhaps  the  most  unpopular  conflict  this 
nation  has  ever  fought. 

It  Is  important  that  we  keep  In  mind  this 
IS  not  a  professional  army  that  Is  doing  the 
fighting — but  young  men  taken  from  civilian 
life  or  studies  and  made  to  serve  one  year  of 
their  service  life  In  Vietnam.  Alter  their 
■  hitch  "  thev  return  to  civilian  life  or  studies. 
With  that  thought  in  mind,  It  Is  rele- 
vant to  ask  why.  if  this  Incident  did  occur, 
did  It  take  letters  from  a  discharged  soldier 
to  bring  It  to  lighf  It  is  relevant  to  ask  why 
the  alleged  incident  did  not  reach  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  until  April, 
this  year  although  it  occurred  on  March  16, 
1968  It  Is  relevant  to  ask  whether  It  would 
have  come  to  his  attention  at  all.  If  Ronald 
L  Rldenhour,  an  ex-GI.  had  not  sent  copies 
of  a  2000  word  letter  to  30  congressmen,  gov- 
ernment executives  and  Army  officials  last 
March  relating  details  of  the  story.  It  Is 
relevant  to  ask  why.  In  view  of  these  letters 
sent  m  March,  the  affair  did  not  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  until 
April 

It  also  is  relevant  to  ask  if  other  such  Inci- 
dents have  occurred,  as  alleged,  and  If  they 
will  come  to  light  only  If  ex-GI's  make 
the  facts  known 

These  questions  are  relevant  because  they 
concern  Army  policy — not  Republican  or 
Democratic  politics— and  because  the  Army 
is  responsible  for  the  minds,  and  consciences, 
and  morals,  as  well  as  the  physical  lives,  of 
the  one  and  a  quarter  million  young  Ameri- 
cans— most  of  them  draftees — who  have 
lousjht  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  presidential  spokesman  Wednesday 
•said  the  Incident  should  not  be  i>ermltted  to 
reflect  on  these  young  Americans. 

Of  course  it  doesn't.  It  reflects  on  Army 
officials  who  obviously,  ttom  the  facts  estab- 
lished, either  condone,  permit,  overlook  or 
encourage  such  incidents.  If  they  didn't  the 
investigation  of  an  Incident  that  allegedly 
occurred  In  March  1968,  would  have  been 
completed  before  November,  1969.  One  Is  led 
to  wonder  whether  there  would  have  been  an 
investigation  at  all.  If  It  were  not  for  Rlden- 
hoiir's  letter. 

The  incident  does  not  reflect  on  the  million 
and  a  quarter  young  Americans  who  have 
served  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  does  reflect  on  those  civilians  In  this 
country  who  have  written  Rldenhour  criti- 
cizing him  for  what  he  did  He  Is  quoted  as 
saying  "People  are  saying,  'Vhat's  his  angle? 
What  prompted  him  to  do  this?  Money'" 
As  Rldenhour  said: 

"It's  not  that  I  was  so  right,  but  that  so 
many  people  were  wrong." 

This  is  the  fact  that  should  be  abhorrent 
to  the  .American  conscience. 

Is  honesty,  morality,  conscience  so  suspect 
In  this  nation  that  a  man  must  "have  an 
angle"  If  he  lives  by  these  rules? 


I  From  the  Lewlston   (Idahol   Morning  Tri- 
une. Dec.  8,  1969] 
PossiBxj:  Precedent  at  Mylai 

Are  we  going  to  take  every  helicopter  pilot 
and  B52  pilot  who  makes  a  mistake  and  call 
him  a  murderer? — Sen.  Ernest  P.  HoUlngs. 

Senator  Holllngs  was  equating  the  possi- 
bility that  children  were  murdered  at  pKslnt- 
blank  range  at  My  Lai  with  the  Inadvertent 
liquidation  of  Innocents  from  50,000  feet. 

Ttie  children  are  dead  either  way,  so  may- 
he  It  makes  no  difference.  But  It  does  make 
a  difference  with  the  other  victims  of  the 
war — the  once  civillied  men  who  are  brutal- 
ized by  the  experience  of  pulling  the  trig- 
ger. 

Both  the  bombing  deaths  and  the  sus- 
pected My  Lai  murders  are  reprehensible. 
but  for  two  very  different  reasons.  The  flaw 
In  bombing  villages  you  cannot  see  Is  that 
It  Is  such  an  Indiscriminate  weapon.  Even  a 


man  who  wanted  to  avoid  killing  children 
could  not,  iTie  My  Lai  incident.  If  It  hap- 
pened. Involved  weapwns  that  permit  the  ut- 
most discrimination.  If  the  charges  are  true, 
men  who  could  easily  have  avoided  killing 
Innocents  did  so  anyway. 

It  Is  different  In  war  to  determine  where 
conventional  killing  of  the  enemy  leaves  off 
and  outright  atrocity  begins.  That  Is  even 
more  true  In  a  guerrilla  war  where  It  Is 
often  Impossible  to  distinguish  between 
combatants  and  noncombatants. 

But  lining  up  people  and  shooting  them, 
whether  they  are  enemy  soldiers  who  could 
be  captured  Instead,  or  civilians,  as  In  the 
case  of  My  Lai  and  Hue,  Is  clearly  an  atroc- 
ity and  a  crime  in  war  or  peace. 

The  Hue  massacre  Is  somehow  less  shock- 
ing because  It  was  committed  by  those  on 
the  other  side,  whom  we  are  told,  are  capa- 
ble of  such  acts.  The  My  Lai  case  Is  another 
matter.  Those  being  charged  with  the  crime 
are  our  own  countrymen,  who  are  supposed 
to  know  better. 

It  might  not  be  so  surprising  if  one  psy- 
chopath had  cropped  up  among  the  thou- 
sands of  officers  In  Vietnam  and  given  such 
an  order.  What  Is  difficult  to  accept  Is  that 
anyone  would  follow  such  an  order.  Such 
questions  were  at  the  heart  of  the  Nurem- 
berg war  trials. 

There  Is,  however,  one  faint  silver  lining 
to  this  tarnished  cloud.  Atrocities  were  an 
official  government  pfoUcy  with  the  Nazis. 
Atrocities  are  against  the  policy  of  this  gov- 
ernment, and  American  soldiers  are  being 
brought  to  trial  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, charged  in  effect  with  war  crimes, 

[From  the  Caldwell    (Idaho)    News-Tribune, 

Nov.  27.  1969) 

Taking  the  Nazi  Rottte 

(By   Pete   Hackworth) 

It    Is   amazing   to   us    that    the    American 

people  are  taking  the  Nazi   Germany  route 

while   there   live   so   many    individuals    who 

personally    remember    the    road   signs    along 

that    highway    toward    totalitarianism. 

As  President  Nixon  Is  fond  of  saying  we 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  we  are  not  saying 
the  United  States  Is  In  any  Imminent  danger 
of  falling  under  a  dictatorship,  or  that  our 
national  character  will  be  changed  over 
night. 

However,  dictatorships  and  national  char- 
acter aren't  sudden  things.  Sometimes  they 
appear  to  be  sudden,  but   they're   not. 

Many  of  us  taking  an  attitude  on  the 
Agnew  press  attack  and  the  Song  My  mas- 
sacre that  reflects  the  attitude  of  millions 
of  Germans  relative  to  Hitler  mo  compari- 
son to  Agnew — please)   and  his  minions, 

A  great  many  Intelligent  and  concerned 
U.S,  citizens  are  saying  of  Agnew's  official 
Implied  threat  against  the  networks  and  dis- 
paragement of  the  printed  media  that  he's 
right  .  ,  .  the  press  (especially  the  biggies) 
should  be  put  In'lts  place,  toned  down,  made 
to  present  a  "balanced"  news  picture. 

We  submit  that  that  Is  one  of  the  road 
signs  mentioned  above. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Song  My  massacre, 
many  concerned  U.S.  citizens  are  saying  that 
the  press  should  lay  off.  let  the  officials  do 
the  Investigating,  make  the  announcement.  A 
great  many  are  saying  the  press  should  flat 
out  shut  up — "this  Is  WAR!"  Still  others  are 
saying,  "They  were  Just  following  orders." 
Do  those  road  signs  seem  familiar  to  you? 
If  they  don't,  they  should. 
The  American  public  not  only  Is  entitled 
to  ALL  of  the  details  that  can  be  dredged 
up  by  the  press  and  officialdom,  but  it  Is  nec- 
essary that  nothing  be  placed  In  the  way  of 
the  press  presenting  every  scrap  of  Informa- 
tion obtainable  having  to  do  with  the  dis- 
graceful affair. 

The  Song  My  thing  Is  out  of  character — 
the  national  character.  We  the  People  can't 
afford  this  divestment. 


"Some  civilians  are  killed  by  American 
troops  and  look  at  all  the  fuss.  But  the  Com- 
munists can  kill  them  by  the  thousands, 
and  nothing  Is  ever  said." 

That's  another  criticism  of  the  American 
press. 

And  It's  not  true. 

This  newspaper  and  hundreds  of  other 
U.S.  newspapers  have  carried  stories  and 
photos  by  the  dozens  of  Communist  atroci- 
ties. It's  Just  that  we  expect  such  rotten 
behavior  from  a  dictatorship-directed  mili- 
tary operation.  We  see  the  pictures,  we  read 
the  stories,  and  It  registers  as  Just  another 
one  of  those  deplorable  things. 

But  when  the  press  rightly  takes  up  the 
hue  and  cry  against  such  an  outrage  com- 
mitted by  American  troops,  the  people — in 
their  shame — retreat  behind  one  of  the  to- 
talitarian road  signs  and  say.  In  effect,  "Let 
the  officials  take  care  of  It,"  The  press  Is  told 
to  stop  washing  our  bloody  linen  In  public — 
It  hurts  our  conscience. 

When  a  totalitarian-directed  Viet  Cong 
guts  a  village  chief  and  leaves  his  body  hang- 
ing in  a  tree  to  stink  up  the  place,  It  Is  a 
terrible  thing. 

When  an  American  soldier  does  It — or  Its 
equivalent — It  Is  Infinitely  worse. 

[From  the  Blackfoot  (Idaho)  News, 
Dec.  3,  19691 
In  Spite  of  Atrocities 
Tlie  thought  of  young  American  men  com- 
mitting   war    crimes    is    a    foreign    thought, 
something  previously  attributed  to  Nazis  and 
Arabs. 

And  yet.  young  American  men  are  currently 
accused  of  atrocious  behavior  In  Vietnam  and 
the  accusations  are  not  surprising.  Whether 
or  not  the  men  involved  are  found  guilty  by 
courts  martial,  the  thought  will  still  remain 
that  atrocities  committed  by  American  sol- 
diers are  a  pxDsslbility. 

The  capability  of  atrocity  Is  perhaps  a  new 
concept  in  the  continuing  Vietnam  war,  but 
it  is  not  a  surprising  concept  because  there 
is  a  war  in  Vietnam  War  itself  is  atrocious, 
and  so-called  atrocities  have  little  shock 
value  any  longer. 

When  Idaho  Atty.  Gen  Robert  Robson  was 
in  Blackfcxjt  a  while  back,  he  said.  In  effect, 
war  between  peoples  is  inevitable.  "We  are 
witnessing  again  the  song  of  the  dove  of 
peace,"  he  said,  then  set  himself  the  task  of 
showing  the  futility  of  the  dove. 

Robson  said  he  didn't  believe  God  in- 
tended man  to  be  an  animal  of  peace.  And. 
he  said,  if  man  wasn't  by  nature  dissatisfied, 
he'd  accomplish  nothing. 

Perhaps  Robson  Is  correct.  Man's  dissatis- 
faction with  man  is  doomed  to  manifest  Itself 
in  war  of  one  kind  or  another,  In  violent 
death  of  some  kind,  In  eternal  opposing  forces 
of  totalitarianism. 

It  is  beginning  to  appear  likely  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  will  follow  the  Johnson  footsteps 
in  Vietnam  Perhaps  Mr.  Nixon  won't  "esca- 
late," but  keeping  American  troops  and 
equipment  there  is  in  itself  a  form  of  escala- 
tion. 

The  assassination  deaths  of  John  and 
Robert  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King 
demonstrate  that  the  atrocious  Is  now  com- 
monplace, acceptable.  If  that's  hard  to  swal- 
low, think  back  on  how  many  times  you 
heard  the  comment.  "Good,  the  so-and-so 
deserved  It." 

President  Nixon  pooh-poohs  the  peace 
marchers  and  lauds  the  telegram  senders 
and  thereby  burns  in  our  minds  the  fact 
the  U.S.  is  a  warlike  country. 

We  are  warlike,  Robson  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing, so  It  follows  that  we  may  as  well  be 
good  at  waging  war.  That  thought  Is  similar 
to  a  quote  from  a  mythical  U.S.  Army  general 
to  the  effect,  "Vietnam  may  not  be  the  best 
v;ar,  but  It's  the  only  one  we've  got." 

Some  peace  seekers  see  the  alleged  'U.S. 
atrocities  In  Vietnam  as  some  kind  of  coag- 
ulant or  turning  point  In  opinion  at  home. 
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At   this  point,   that  could  b«  called  a  false 
hope 

Maybe  admitting  we  are  a  warlike  people  la 
the  first  step  toward  changing  ourselves  Into 
a  peace  loving  people  Through  all  our  wars 
we  have  claimed  we  were  fighting  for  peace, 
a  grosa  contradiction  In  terms 

Perhaps  Instead  of  marching  on  Washing- 
ton each  month,  the  peace  seekers  could  send 
telegrams  This  seems  to  be  a  m>>re  effective 
way  of  touching  the  President  It  Is  more 
Impersonal,  takes  less  trouble  and  is  less  hu- 
man, but  telegrams  carry  more  weight  than 
acTu.U  human  bodies 

Flnallv  pea^e  seekers  should  expect  no 
policy  change  because  of  any  tillpged  atroc- 
ities The  Intensity  of  the  {>eace  effort  must 
continue  In  spite  of  that 

(From  the   Pocatello   i  Idaho i    State  Journal. 
Nov      26.    1969] 
A  Stknch  in  Vietnam 
To  those  Amerlcan.s  who  thought  the  abor- 
tive murder  case  Involving  eight.  Green  Berets 
smelled  strongly,  the  current  revelations  un- 
folding   around    the     alleged     massacres    of 
South  Vietnam  civilians  are  enough  to  mako 
one's  gorge  rise 

The  Army  st)  far  has  oftlclally  charged  only 
two  p>ersons  with  complicity  in  the  alleged 
murder  of  109  civilians  In  the  1938  raid  on 
the  -vUlag*  of  My  Lai  But  there  are  voices 
belnf  raise*  from  all  corners,  spilling  tales 
that  will  implicate  many  more 

If  American  soldiers,  as  it  has  been  report- 
ed, moved  into  the  village  and  simply  gunned 
down  unarmed  civilians  including  women 
and  children,  then  the  white  hat  Is  off  for- 
ever Never  mind  that  It  is  tlie  nature  of  this 
dirty  war  that  the  enemy  may  be  one  of  those 
ragged  civilians  by  day.  and  a  pajama-clad 
Viet  Cong  by  night 

How  do  you  round  up  people,  and  shoot 
them  like  cattle'  Even  Lf  they  were  uni- 
formed enemy  soldiers — not  women  and  little 
children'' 

Not  all  Americans,  or  even  many,  are  guilty 
of  such  atr'jclties  And  the  enemy,  even  while 
trumpeting  propaganda  to  the  world  over 
this  alleged  Incident.  Is  a  hundred  times 
more  guilty  He  sl.^ughtered  thousands  at 
Hue.  and  he  makes  terror  his  principal 
weapon 

But  to  millions  of  Americans  this  Is  the 
latest  chapter  In  the  saga  of  how  a  noble 
campaign  on  bt-half  of  a  small  .ind  weak  na- 
tion degenerated  into  a  military  misadven- 
ture with  consequences  that  threaten  to  be 
disastrous 

There  win  be  a  new  hue  .and  cry  for  an 
Immediate  pullout.  and  It  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  President  to  stand  firm  unless 
he  Is  reassured  that  must  Americans  still  sup- 
port him  In  his  announced  plan  for  disen- 
gagement 

We  think  most  persons  do.  and  we  urge  the 
President  to  be  res.jlute  in  his  planned  sy.i- 
tem  of  withdrawals  while  strengthening  the 
South  Vietnamese  In  the  meantime,  we  hope 
the  Army's  belated  Investigation  of  the  mas- 
sacre Incident  is  now  swift  and  thorough  A 
breath  of  fresh  air  li  badly  needed  there 


Seldom,  however  Is  the  brutal  nature  of 
warfare  bn->ught  home  to  a  country  In  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  It  to  question  the  Juatlce 
of  the  cause  That  la  because  the  war  Itaelf 
serves  as  jiisuficatlon  for  the  things  which 
are  done  In  Its  name 

But  Vietnam  Ls  no  ordinary  war  The  fact 
that  It  Is  impopular  and  that,  after  five 
yenrs,  no  end  la  In  sight,  robs  many  Amer- 
icans of  the  opportunity  for  rationalization 
As  a  c/.naequence  such  Incidents  aa  the 
massacre  at  Song  My.  hideous  and  brutal 
as  It  appears  to  have  been,  are  likely  to  have 
gnive  Impact  on  public  opinion  despite  the 
Army  s  efT.rta  u>  bring  the  perpetrators  to  an 
accounting 

Wer©  It  iriie  as  President  Nixon  would 
have  us  believe,  thnt  a  formula  has  been 
devised  for  bringing  an  end  to  American  In- 
volvement m  the  war  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture then  perhaps  It  w<iuld  be  possible  to 
dUmUs  this  latest  Incident  as  a  closing  epi- 
sode of  a  chapter  which  is  now  largely  be- 
hind us  After  all.  It  occurred  more  than  18 
months  ago 

But.  unhappily  there  are  scanf  grounds 
for  pl.iclng  confidence  In  the  President  s  as- 
surances The  limited  troop  withdrawal  plan 
now  m  effett  Is  not  so  much  a  formula  for 
getting  the  United  States  out  of  the  war 
as  It  Is  a  formula  for  keeping  the  United 
States  In  It 

The  plan  Is  no  more  than  a  tactical  shift 
designed  to  rephu-e  Amerlc<in  comtwt  forces 
with  the  combat  forces  of  the  S.Ugon  govern- 
ments a  tacUc  which  has  been  tried  repeat- 
edly and  unaucce.ssfuUy  in  the  past  TTie 
United  States  commitment  to  maintain  the 
Saigon  government  in  power  by  any  means 
and  at  whatever  cost  apparently  remains  un- 
changed. 

So  long  as  the  commitment  remiUns.  iuid 
so  long  as  any  Amerlc^a  trx>p8  remain  in 
South  Vietnam  u>  back  It  tijj,  the  war  can 
be  counted  on  to  continue  Indefinitely  The 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
made  It  plain  they  do  not  Intend  to  settle 
for  a  political  compromise  on  our  terms  Wt 
have  made  it  plain  we  do  not  Intend  to  Im- 
pose such  a  settlement  bv  knocking  them 
out  militarily  even  if  that  were  possible  The 
SaJgon  government  has  made  It  plain — even 
though  the  Peiit^igon  and  the  NLxon  Ad- 
ministration do  not  publicly  a<-knowledge  It — 
that  It  lacks  the  popular  support  necessary 
to  preserve  itself  without  our  military  Inter- 
vention 

As  the  war  drags  on.  as  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  Nl.icon  plan  becomes  more  apparent  and 
as  the  frustratliins  mount  at  home.  Ameri- 
cans are  going  to  find  new  burdens  such  as 
the  Song  My  massacre  increasingly  difficult 
to  bear 


R<->gers  said  flatly  'We  are  withdrawing 
troops  We  are  going  to  Vletnamlze  the  war 
We  are  going  to  get  American  soldiers  out  ot 
combat  And  that  Is  irreversible  " 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  sheds  no  light 
on  how  fast  the  withdrawal  will  move  At  the 
present  rate,  a  long  time  would  pass  before 
V  S  tr(x>ps  in  Vietnam  were  down  to  any- 
thing like  a  mere  standby  force  Still.  It  Is 
good  to  have  that  word.  Irreversible."  given 
such  emphasis  by  one  so  close  to  the  Pres- 
ident 

Tliere  was  encouragement,  too  In  some- 
thing else  R<igers  said  Alter  yeors  of  official 
attempts  In  both  the  Nixon  and  Johnson 
administrations  to  flesh  out  a  rather  thin 
Justification  for  our  Involvement  In  Vlel- 
najn.  we  now  have  this  from  the  secretary  of 
state  We  are  not  going  to  fight  any  major 
wars  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  again  .  .  un- 
less we  have  the  American  public  and  Uie 
Congre.ss  behind  us  ' 

That,  said  Rogers,  is  the  lesson  the  United 
States  has  learned  in  Vietnam  Let  us  hope 
that  he  Is  right  on  thu  point,  ind  not  merely 
optimistic  Those  eminent  military  men  who 
over  the  year.-;  had  warned  agiUnst  commit- 
ting this  nation  t<i  war  on  the  Asian  land 
mass  ha.e  beyond  question  been  proved 
right  Now.  happily,  we  have  begun  the  "Ir- 
reversible "  pr'x-ess  of  getting  out 


[Prom     the    Boise     (Idaho  i      Intermountaln 

Observer.  Nov    29.   19691 

A  New  Bi-RDEN  in  Vietnam 

Reports  filtering  out  of  Washington.  Saigon 

and  the  village  of  Song  My  appear  to  Indicate 

that    the   acknowledgement    of    an    atrocity. 

committed    by   American   soldiers,    will    soon 

be  added  to  the  weight  the  country  already 

bears  from  Its   Involvement  In   the   Vietnam 

war 

The  needless  killing  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, captured  prisoners  and  others  who  get 
In  the  way  is  a  part  of  any  war  There  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  humane  war  and  no  mili- 
tary force  which  ever  took  the  Held — ours  In- 
cluded— can  lay  claim  to  having  acted  more 
compassionately  than  another 


(From  the  Rexburg  f Idaho t  Standard.  Dec  2. 

19691 

Irreversible"    WrrHDRAWAL 

The  Slaughter  at  My  Lai  and  hints  of 
other  similar  episodes  m  Vietnam,  give  fur- 
ther Impetus  to  the  rising  popul.ir  desire  In 
the  United  States  to  get  out  of  this  terrible 
war  There  U  more  and  more  reason  for  de- 
voutly desiring  an  end  to  the  fighting,  and 
U)  the  cost  that  this  conflict  Imposes  on  our 
society 

In  such  a  situation,  one  looks  for  reas- 
surance that  the  administration  Is  attuned 
to  this  widespread  reeling  that  It  Is  deter- 
mined to  extricate  us  fn>m  the  moraes  of 
Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible  Such  as- 
surance has  been  given  bv  President  Nixon 
Now.  encouragingly  it  has  been  reaffirmed  in 
even  more  direct  terms  by  Secretary  of  State 
William  P   Rtigers 

The  secretary  said  In  an  Interview  for  the 
National  Educational  Television  network 
that  the  present  course  ..f  withdrawing  our 
forces,  while  at  the  same  time  shifting  the 
burden  of  defense  to  the  .South  Vietnamese 
Is  "Irreversible  "  There  was  no  equivocating. 
no  hiding  behind  the  language  of  diplomacy 


THE  ONLY  ALTERNATIVE:  A  REPLY 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  follow- 
iriK  President  Nixon's  November  3  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
I  was  asked  by  the  editors  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monthly  to  wnte  a  reply  in  the 
nature  of  a  rebuttal 

The  resulting  article  was  published  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  Monthly,  in 
which  I  undertake  to  state  the  case  for 
an  orderly,  systematic  disengagement 
from  the  war  as  the  only  course  offering 
us  "a  sure  and  certain  path  of  extrica- 
tion." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Washington 
Monthly,  entitled  "The  Only  Alterna- 
tive," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Only  .Xltkhn-mfve  -A  Reply  to  the 
President  on  Vietnam 
(By  Senator  Pr.\nk  CnrRcH  i 
On  November  3,  1969.  President  Nixon  ap- 
pealed to  the  country  for  more  patience  with 
his  Vietnam  policy— for  more  time.  To  his 
credit,  he  stressed  that  "we  are  finally  bring- 
ing American  men  home."  but.  like  his 
predecessor,  he  could  not  find  the  rsolutlon 
to  cut  the  knot  that  binds  us  to  the  Saigon 
generals  The  United  States  thus  remains 
committed  to  a  war  that  we  have  been  able 
neither  to  end  nor  to  win.  Ironically  the  rea- 
sons for  the  deadlock  are  much  the  same 
as  those  which  governed  the  final  outcome 
of  our  own  struggle  for  national  Independ- 
ence nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  great  William  Pitt  rose  In  the 
House  of  Lords  and  spoke  words  which,  in  a 
less  civilized  nation,  might  have  been  taken 
for  treason  "My  Lords."  he  declared,  "you 
cannot  conquer  America  ,  .  You  may  swell 
every  expense  and  every  effort  still  more  ex- 
travagantly: pile  and  accumulate  every  as- 
sistance voU  can  buy  or  borrow:  traffic  and 
barter  with  every  little  pitiful  German  prime 
that  sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to  the 
shiimbles  .  your  efforts  are  forever  vain 
and  Impotent,  doubly  so  from  this  mer- 
cenary  aid   on   which   you   rely,   for   it   Irrl- 
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tates.  to  an  Incurable  resentment,  the  minds 
of  your  enemies.  ...  If  I  were  an  American, 
as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign 
troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never 
would  lay  down  my  arms — never — never — 
never!" 

The  England  which  Pitt  counseled  was  not 
a  decrepit  nation  but  a  rising  empire  still 
approaching  the  peak  of  Its  power.  The  In- 
glorious end  of  the  American  war,  from  the 
British  point  of  view,  was  not  followed  by 
a  worldwide  loss  of  confidence  In  Britain's 
word  or  Britain's  power  Yorktown  was  fol- 
lowed by  Waterloo  and  In  the  19th  century 
Great  Britain  acquired  vast  new  domains, 
becoming  the  vital  center  of  world  commerce 
and  Industry.  "Die  real  loser  of  the  American 
RevoUulonary  War  was  America's  ally, 
France,  whose  prodigal  waste  of  resources — 
all  for  the  sake  of  humbling  England — al- 
most certainly  helped  bring  about  the  I'rench 
Revolution  of  1789.  To  compound  the  Irony, 
when  the  British  Empire  finally  did  disinte- 
grate. It  was  not  In  the  wake  of  defeat  but 
of  British  "victories"  in  the  two  world  wars. 

The  paradox  turns  back  upon  us  full  circle. 
The  victory  denied  George  in  by  ragtag 
American  rebels  fighting  to  end  foreign  rule 
has  now,  nearly  two  centuries  later,  been 
denied  to  u.s  in  distant  Vietnam  by  stubborn, 
native  guerrilla  fighters  equally  determined 
to  drive  the  foreigner  from  their  land. 

Paced  with  their  implacable  resolve,  what 
kind  of  "victory"  can  be  won?  The  "victory" 
of  holding  a  proud  people  hostage?  The 
"victory"  of  Inflicting  a  "favorable  kill  ratio" 
upon  an  enemy  who  will  not  quit?  The  "vic- 
tory" of  maintaining  a  puppet  government 
In  Saigon  propped  up  by  the  money  we  lav- 
ish on  it  and  sustained  In  the  field  by  the 
troops  we  send — and  others  we  hire — to  fight 
for  It?  No,  there  Is  no  "victory"  we  can  win 
in  Vietnam  worthy  of  the  name.  President 
Nixon  him.self  conceded  as  much.  Six  months 
ago.  he  said,  "We  have  ruled  out  attempting 
to  impose  a  purely  military  solution  on  the 
battlefield." 

When,  on  November  3rd.  he  again  ad- 
dressed the  nation  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam, he  sought  not  to  reach  for  the  laurels 
of  an  unobtainable  victory,  but  to  reject 
the  sackcloth  of  an  abject  defeat. 

The  precipitate  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Vietnam,"  he  warned,  "would 
be  a  disaster  not  only  for  South  Vietnam 
but  for  the  United  States  and  the  cause 
of  peace.  .  .  .  Our  defeat  and  humiliation 
in  South  Vietnam  .  .  would  spark  violence 
wherever  our  commitments  help  maintain 
the  peace — in  the  Middle  East,  In  Berlin, 
eventually  even  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
For  the  future  of  peace,"  the  President  re- 
peated, "precipitate  withdrawal  would  be 
a  disaster  of  immense  magnitude." 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  dispute  these  dire 
prophecies,  as  no  responsible  critic  of  the 
war  calls  for  our  'precipitate  withdrawal" 
from  Vietnam.  Webster  defines  "precipitate" 
as  "acting  very  hastily  or  rashly;  impetu- 
ous: very  sudden,  unexpected  or  abrupt."  I 
am  unaware  that  any  member  of  Congress, 
In  either  party,  has  urged  the  President  to 
preside  over  an  American  rout  In  Vietnam. 
Nor  Is  there  any  real  pressure  elsewhere  in 
the  country — even  "on  the  campuses — for  a 
Dunkirk-type  evacuation.  Mr.  Nixon  simply 
conjured  up  a  dragon  in  order  to  slay  the 
monster  before  the  approving  eyes  of  his  vast 
television  audience.  Then,  Just  to  be  sure 
no  one  had  missed  the  screen,  he  recited  how 
he  has  spurned  the  advice  of  those  who 
pleaded  with  him  to  adopt  "a  popular  and 
easy  course."  only  to  imply,  a  few  minutes 
later,  that  the  course  he  had  adopted  faced 
no  resistance  more  formidable  than  that  of 
a  "vocal  minority"  of  dissidents  seemingly 
bent  on  surrender. 

Setting  these  political  theatrics  aside,  what 
are  the  real  alternatives  open  to  us  for  end- 
ing American  participation  in  the  Vietnam- 


ese War?  In  his  si>eech.  President  Nixon  men- 
tioned twd  of  the  three  courses  that  are 
actually  available.  He  said,  "We  can  persist 
In  our  search  for  a  just  peace  through  a 
negotiated  settlement  If  possible,  or  through 
continued  Implementation  of  our  plan  for 
Vletnamlzatlon  If  necessary — a  plan  In  which 
we  will  withdraw  all  of  our  forces  from  Viet- 
nam ...  as  the  South  Vietnamese  become 
strong  enough  to  defend  their  own  free- 
dom." Left  unmentloned  was  the  third 
course:  a  deliberate,  orderly  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  which  dei>ends  neither  upon 
the  willingness  of  Hanoi  to  give  in,  nor  of 
Saigon  to  take  over.  If  we  are  to  free  our- 
selves from  the  morass  In  which  we  are  now 
caught,  the  third  course  alone  offers  us  a 
sure   and   certain   path   of   extrication. 

THE    FIRST    COT7R8E A    NEGOTIATED 

SETTLEMENT 

As  for  the  first  course,  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, the  President  himself  all  but  writes  It 
off.  He  concedes,  despite  his  many  overtures, 
that  "no  progress  whatever  has  been  made 
except  agreement  on  the  shape  of  the  bar- 
gaining table,"  and  he  charges  that  the  fault 
lies  with  Hanoi.  Here  In  the  United  States, 
that  proposition  looks  Incontestable.  Prom 
our  point  of  view,  the  terms  we  have  offered 
are  unprecedented  In  their  generosity.  We 
say,  let  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  decide 
by  free  elections  who  shall  govern  them. 
What  could  be  fairer  than  that?  What,  In- 
deed, could  be  more  reasonable? 

Yet  the  likelihood  remains  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  will  continue 
to  reject  even  the  most  "reasonable"  pro- 
posals we  can  make.  They  have  been  at 
war  for  over  20  years  and  have  lately  been 
on  the  receiving  end  of  something  over  three 
million  tons  of  American  bombs.  They  have 
also  been  betrayed  before  by  foreign  govern- 
ments: by  the  French  in  1946.  who  promised 
a  referendum  and  then  refused  to  hold  It, 
by  the  United  States  in  1956.  when  the  Ei- 
senhower Administration  upheld  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  In  his  refusal  to  hold  the  elections 
provided  for  In  the  Geneva  Accords.  These 
are  not  experiences  to  encourage  reasonable- 
ness. The  enemy  may  indeed  be  in  a  most  un- 
reasonable state  of  mind.  Even  the  most 
carefully  constituted  electoral  commission, 
even  the  most  painstaking  arrangements  for 
a  fair.  Internationally-supervised  election. 
If  that  Is  possible,  could  well  run  up  against 
an  impenetrable  wall  of  mistrust.  If  this 
seems  outrageous,  we  might  ask  ourselves 
how,  during  our  own  civil  war,  the  Union 
government  would  have  responded  to  a  Brit- 
ish or  French  proposal  for  an  internationally 
supervised  plebiscite  on  Southern  secession! 

In  his  November  speech.  President  Nixon 
held  that  Hanoi  alone  opposes  self-determi- 
nation for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
Once  again  he  assured  us  that  Saigon  stood 
ready  to  accept  the  peoples'  verdict,  presum- 
ably even  If  elections  were  to  result  in  a 
communist  victory, 

Mr.  Nixon  may  think  so.  but  not  Mr.  Thleu. 
Consistently  and  repeatedly  he  has  made  It 
clear  that  his  government  has  no  Intention 
of  accepting  a  "coalition  with  the  Commu- 
nists" or  "domination  by  the  Communists" 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  No 
sooner  had  Thleu  returned  from  his  love- 
feast  with  President  Nixon  at  Midway  last 
June  than  he  proclaimed:  "I  solemnly  de- 
clare that  there  will  be  no  coalition  govern- 
ment, no  peace  cabinet,  no  transitional  gov- 
ernment, not  even  reconclUatory  gov- 
ernment." If  we  must  wait  at  the  conference 
table  In  Paris  for  Saigon  and  Hanoi  to 
compose  their  differences,  then  we  shall 
probably  have  to  sit  there  until  pigs  sprout 
wings. 

Still,  Mr.  Nixon  stalls  for  more  time,  try- 
ing to  pry  loose  a  settlement  ■with  modest 
troop  withdrawals.  He  talks  of  bringing  pres- 
stire  on  Hanoi.  But  you  cannot  bring  pres- 
sure   on    an    enemy    by    starting   to    leave! 


His  real  purpwse  Is  to  bring  pressure  on 
Saigon  to  dignify  our  exit  by  accepting  a 
transitional  arrangement  that  will  make  It 
seem  to  the  American  people  that  the  war 
has  not  been  entirely  pointless,  that  all  the 
sacrifices  have  not  been  In  vain. 

So  we  wait,  month  after  month,  for  some 
miracle  to  occur  In  Saigon  or  Hanoi  that 
win  bring  the  moribund  peace  talks  back 
to  life.  "We  hint  to  Hanoi  that  progress  at  the 
conference  table,  or  a  wlnddown  of  the  war, 
will  mean  faster  withdrawal  of  American 
troops,  while  we  tell  Saigon  that  the  peace 
will  depend  on  the  demonstrated  ability  of 
their  forces  to  replace  our  own  In  the  re- 
sulting muddle,  all  we  have  succeeded  In  do- 
ing Is  to  place  the  time-table  out  of  our 
hands  into  theirs.  r 

A  policy  wrong  from  the  start  can't  be 
made  to  come  out  right.  Our  country  Is  ac- 
customed to  impyoslng  unconditional  sur- 
render on  its  enemies;  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
which  will  be  applauded  by  the  American 
people.  Nor  can  there  be  any  settlement 
worthy  of  reliance,  regardless  of  Its  terms, 
for  once  we  have,  left,  no  force  remains  to 
keep  it. 

THE   SECOND   COURSE VIETNAMIZATION 

The  Nixon  alternative  to  a  negotiated  peace 
is  the  "Vletnamlzatlon"  of  the  war,  by  which 
he  means  turning  the  battle  back,  little  by 
little,  to  the  Thleu-Ky  regime.  How  long 
this  will  take  depends  on  Saigon,  since  It  is 
clear  that  American  disengagement  cannot 
be  completed  until  the  South  Vietnamese 
army,  in  the  President's  words,  "becomes 
strong  enough"  to  assume  the  full  burden 
of  the  war.  Thus  does  Mr.  Nixon  pin  our 
hopes  for  a  successful  withdrawal  In  the 
future  upon  the  very  government  which  has 
proven  the  root  cause  of  our  failure  in  the 
pist. 

Had  an  honest  and  patriotic  government 
ruled  in  Saigon,  it  would  have  oeaten  the 
Vietcong  long  ago,  with  no  more  than  mate- 
rial support  from  the  United  States.  The 
Vietnamese  people  are  not  lacking  in  mili- 
tary courage  and  resourcefulness;  the  Viet- 
cong have  demonstrated  that.  What  is  lack- 
ing Is  the  ability  of  the  Saigon  government 
to  inspire  either  the  confidence  of  its  peo- 
ple or  the  fighting  spirit  of  its  army.  There 
is  little  mystery  .as  to  why  this  ability  Is 
lacking.  An  American  study  team  made  up 
primarily  of  prominent  churchmen  recent- 
ly reported,  after  a  trip  to  Vietnam,  that 
the  Thleu  government  ruled  by  terror,  us- 
ing torture  and  brutality  to  suppress  po- 
litical opposition,  and  that  the  regime  re- 
lied more  upon  police  state  tactics  and 
American  support  to  stay  in  p>ower  than 
upon  true  representation  and  popular 
support. 

Of  all  the  misrepresentations  which  have 
been  perpetrated  about  Vietnam  none  has 
been  more  insulting  to  the  intelligence  and 
offensive  to  the  moral  sensibilities  of  young 
Americans  than  the  portrayal  of  the  Saigon 
regime  as  an  upholder  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

Still,  it  Is  to  this  corrupt.  Incompetent  rule 
of  the  Saigon  generals  that  President  Nixon 
looks  for  the  implementation  of  his  plan  to 
extricate  the  United  States  from  the  war.  He 
speaks  of  changing  the  military  mix  In  Viet- 
nam by  first  replacing  American  ground 
troops  with  South  Vietnamese,  while  leaving 
our  supply  and  support  forces — air,  artil- 
lery, engineers — in  their  combat  roles.  Grad- 
ually, the  argument  goes,  these  forces  too 
could  be  reduced  and  returned  home.  So  re- 
vealed, "Vletnamlzatlon"  is  not  really  a 
formtila  for  leaving  an  Amerioan  army  en- 
gaged In  Vietnam  Indefinitely.  Ite  purpose  Is 
not  to  get  us  entirely  out,  but  to  keep  us 
partially  in. 

Mr.  Townsend  Hoopes,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  has  Just  completed  a 
brilliant  book  on  Vietnam  called  The  Limits 
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of  IntfTvention  In  It  he  dtscuases  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  any  plan  for  partial  with- 
drawal 

At  best  such  a  course  Is  a  prescription 
for  inte^nnlnable  war  partially  dlsgruised  by 
the  declining  level  of  U  3  participation.  It 
would  In  fact  require  our  country  to  sustain 
a  continuing  burden  of  war  casualties  and 
heavy  dollar  costs  that  would  beoom*  op«n- 
ended  as  we  leveled  off  our  forces  at  lOOOOO 
men  or  thereabouts 

■  Sooner  or  later  and  probably  sooner,  the 
American  j>eopIe  would  reawaken  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  still  comjnltted  to  the  endless 
supfwrl  of  a  group  of  men  in  Saigon  who 
represented  nobody  but  themselves  preferred 
WW  to  the  risks  of  a  political  settlement  and 
could  not  remain  In  power  for  more  than  a 
few  months  without  our  largescale  presence 
These  things  are  predictable  because  the 
Thleu  regime  la  both  self-serving  and  wholly 
unrepresentative  its  strong  antl-communlst 
stance  (  which  our  support  nas  both  nurtured 
and  hardened,  bears  little  or  no  relation  to 
the  vaporous  myth-ftlled.  unldeologlcal.  vlJ- 
lage-orlented  p<jlltic«l  sentiments  of  the  v.ist 
majority  of  people  who  inhabit  the  non- 
country  of  South   Vietnam 

"At  worst,  the  course  of  partial  withdrawal 
would  produce  a  progressive  erosion  of  the 
military  situation  in  Vietnam    '.eading  down- 


these  critics  remained  .silent  as  the  war  mak- 
ers would  have  had  them  do.  the  limited  war 
in  Vietnam  might  by  now  have  escalated  into 
a  full-scale  war  with  China  Whatever  hope 
of  peace  there  now  is  It  Is  ihe  klblteers" 
gift  to  the  architects  of  failure  Long  may 
they  kibitz  acting,  let  it  be  remembered 
on  their  own  concept  of  patriotism-  which  Is 
not  the  patriotism  of  silent  acquiescence  in 
a  p<:.llcy  they  detest  but  the  patriotism  of 
Camus,  who  would  have  us  love  our  country 
.'or  what  It  ought  to  be  and  of  Carl  Schur? 
that  mugwump  dissenter  from  McKlnley 
imperialism  whn  proclaimed  Our  country 
right  or  wrong  When  right  tf)  be  kept  right, 
when  wrong  to  be  put  right 

rHC     THIRD     COl'Rse 

Por  the  reasons  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth  I  believe  that  neither  the  prospects  for 
a  negotiated  settlement  nor  the  probable 
consequences  of  a  partial  withdrawal  offer 
us  any  reasonable  hope  for  resolving  our  pre- 
dicament in  Vietnam  Por  my  part  I  advocate 
A  third  i-ourse  ignored  bv  the  President  in 
his  address  but  contained  in  a  bipartisan 
resolution  which  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  i  R- 
Ore  I  and  I  Joined  in  introducing  earlier  this 
year  The  operative  language  Is  the  follow- 
ing 

"Be  :t  re.iohed.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate    that    having    furnished    Soirttr  Vlet- 


wafd  to  Atime  when  we  faced  the  prospect  oT~~7^am  with  an  American  shield  for  the  past  five 


outfight  tic^eat  With  US  strength  reduced 
to  100  000  men  with  no  corresponding  enemy 
reduction  and  with  no  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
and  army,  developments  could  seriously 
threaten  the  safety  of  jur  smaller  forces  and 
thus  pose  the  same  hard  question  we  faced 
In  1965 — to  escalate  or  liquidate  Were  the 
United  States  to  face,  several  months  or  years 
frism  now  the  serious  prospect  of  military 
defeat  in  Vietnam  I  believe  that  fact  would 
strain  our  capacity  for  wise  choice  beyond 
the  breaking  point  and  that  any  decision  in 
such  circumstances  could  only  further  divide 
our  people  and  imperil  our  pcJitical  process  ' 

Little  can  be  added  to  so  lucid  and  devas- 
tating an  indictment  of  the  Nixon  plan  for 
partial  withdrawal  except  perhaps  this  To 
persist  111  a  policy  whli^h  offers  us  neither 
hope  of  winning  nor  hope  of  ending  our 
marathon  involvement  In  this  tragic  war- 
already  the  longest  in  our  history — can  only 
compound  frustration  at  home  and  fuel  the 
unsavory  searc  h  for  scapegoats 

In  much  the  same  way  thit  the  German 
General  Staff  which  had  actually  Initiated 
Oermanv  s  surrender  In  World  W.ir  I  later 
perpetuated  the  myth  of  defeat  by  betrayal 
on  the  home  front  the  men  who  led  us  into 
the  Vietnam  quagmire  have  sought  to  place 
the  blame  for  the  catastrophe  on  their  do- 
mestic critics,  on  those  of  us  who  said  that 
we  never  should  have  entered  the  quagmire 
In  the  first  place  and  who  now  insist  that  we 
ought  to  get  out  The  -real  battlefield."  ac- 
cording to  this  self-serving  doctrine  of  the 
architects  of  failure  is  not  m  Vietnam  but 
in  America  where  if  only  the  critics  would 
be  silent  the  will  of  the  enemy  would  sup- 
posedly be  broken  Let  us  understand  '  said 
the  President  North  Vietnam  cannot  defeat 
or  humiliate  the  United  States  Only  Ameri- 
cans can  do  that   ' 

The  failure  to  make  any  progress  at  the 
conference  table  Is  also  being  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  critics  Por  the  more  divided 
we  arp  at  home  '  Mr  Nixon  admonishes  us. 
the  less  likely  the  enemy  Is  to  negotiate  in 
Pans  ■ 

Fxirthermore,  Mr  Kissinger  complains.  Its 
awfully  hard  to  play  chess  with  twenty 
kibitzers  at  your  elbow  all  ■>{  them  demand- 
ing explanations  of  Ae  purpose  of  every  move. 
while  '.our  opponent  listens   ' 

The  Kibitzers  '  who  are  such  an  incon- 
venience to  Mr  Kissinger  are  the  very  dis- 
senters whose  protest  Anally  persuaded  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  stop  the  escalation  of  the 
War    aad    go    to    the    conierence    table     Had 


years  to  allow  for  the  development  of  its 
political  and  military  capacities  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  petiple  of  South  Vietnam  to 
take  charge  of  their  own  destiny;  and  be  it 
further 

Rfsolted  That  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  through  a  more  rapid  withdrawal  of 
American  troops,  and  a  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  fully  disengage  Irom  South 
Vietnam  pending  such  reasonable  interval 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  an  orderly 
transition  on  the  battlefield  and  provide  !or 
the  safety  of  American  troops  and  those  who 
may  wish  to  leave  with  them   ' 

Nearlv  everyone  now  recognizes  that  our 
intervention  in  Vietnam  was  in  error  Two 
years  ago  lur  political  skies  were  still  filled 
with  hawks,  today  scarcely  a  hawk  can  be 
seen  on  the  wmg  President  Nixon  himself 
once  a  ferocious  hawk,  may  not  openly  ad- 
mit, but  he  implicitly  acknowledges,  that 
this  country  has  no  vital  interest  at  stake 
in  Vietnam  Otherwise,  we  couldn  t  possibly 
leave  the  outcome  for  others  to  decide,  even 
m  a  free  election 

The  time  has  come  for  the  pretense  to  end. 
for  the  pndeful  nonsense  to  stop  about  se- 
curing an  honorable  settlement"  and  avoid- 
ing a  disguised  defeat  '  The  txulh  is  that 
as  long  as  our  troops  stay  in  Stnith  Vietnam 
we  shall  occupy  a  hostile  country  There  is 
no  way  that  the  United  Stales,  as  a  foreign 
power  and  i  Western  one  at  that,  can  win  a 
civil  war  among  the  Vietnamese  Even  now 
five  years  after  we  entered  the  conflict.  It 
remains  a  struggle  between  rival  factions 
of  Vietnamese  for  control  of  the  government 
in  Saigon  The  outcome  rests,  now  as  before, 
on  the  Vietnamese  themselves 

If  we  can  And  the  resolution  to  end  our 
protracted  involvement  in  this  war.  we  shall 
r^uffer  no  lasting  Injury  to  our  power  or  pres- 
tige I  do  not  think  that  the  liquidation  of 
our  intervention  m  Vietnam  will  mean  the 
loss  of  our  global  greatness,  any  more  than 
the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  cost  Eng- 
land her  greatness  In  the  18th  century,  or 
any  more  'han  the  loss  of  Algeria  and  Indo- 
china cost  Prance  her  national  stature.  On 
the  contrary,  the  end  of  empire  was  not  a 
defeat  for  Prance  but  a  liberation,  in  the 
wake  of  which  a  demoralized  nation  recov- 
ered Its  good  name  in  the  world  aiid  its  own 
self-esteem  The  termination  of  our  war  m 
Vietnam  would  represent  a  similar  Ibera- 
tion  for  .America,  and  even  a  victory  of  sort.v — 
a  victory  of  principle  over  pride  and  of  Intel- 
ligent s«lf-lnterest  over  messianic  delusion. 
United   States    government    ;s    not    a 


charlty-dlspenslng  institution;  its  primary 
obligation  Is  not  to  the  SalHbn  generals,  or 
to  some  portion  of  the  VMtnamese  people, 
but  to  the  American  peopUr  to  their  security 
and  well-being  When  if  is  said  and  done 
about  our  "honor"  and  "commitment,"  the 
fact  remains  that  our  presence  in  Vietnam 
can  be  Justified — if  it  can  be  justified— in 
terms  of  American  interests,  correctly  defined 
as  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  .American 
people 

.\  nation  cannot  remain  great,"  the  Presi- 
dent said  on  November  3rd,  "If  It  betrays  Us 
allies  and  lets  down  its  friends."  But  what 
more  can  the  Saigon  generals  expect  from 
us'  The  amount  of  money,  weapons,  am- 
munition, food,  equipment,  and  supplies  we 
have  funneled  Into  South  Vietnam  Is  beyond 
belief,  vastly  exceeding  the  outside  help  given 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  by  all  the 
communist  governments  combined  To  fight 
for  the  South,  we  have  sent  an  .American 
expeditionary  force  of  half  a  million  men; 
no  Russians  or  Chinese  have  been  Imported 
to  tight  for  the  North  Hanoi  and  the  Vlet- 
cong do  their  own  fighting.  I  say  that  Sai- 
gon— with  larger  and  better-armed  forces 
in  the  field  than  any  arrayed  against  it — 
must  stop  relying  on  us  to  fight  Us  war  We 
have  kept  our  pledges,  and  done  far  more 
besides  We  didn't  undertake  to  make  South 
Vietnam  the  51st  American  state;  we  didn't 
promise  to  stand  guard  over  the  17th  paral- 
lel as  though  It  were  an  American  frontier. 

But,  the  President  argues,  if  \ve  were  to 
allow  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  prevail,  there  would  be  "a  collapse  of  con- 
fidence in  .American  leadership,  not  only  m 
Asia  but  throughout  the  world"  Here  Mr 
Nixon  espouses  Mr  Rusk's  concept  of  an 
exemplary  war,  which  presumably  demon- 
strates to  other  countries  that  the  United 
States  stands  willing  lo  intervene  militarily 
to  prevent  communist-provoked  internal 
wars  of  national  liberation"  from  succeed- 
ing Vet,  in  his  November  address,  the  Presi- 
dent reiterated  what  he  had  earlier  disclosed 
in  Guam,  that  the  United  States  has  a  new 
policy  in  the  future.  .Asian  governments 
must  defend  themselves  against  subverFion 
from  within  and  not  look  our  way  again  The 
motto.  "No  more  Vletnams  "  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  the  fiction  that  we  are  still 
fighting  an  exemplary  war  in  that  country 

Withdrawing  from  Vietnam,  according  to 
President  Nixon  "would  promote  reckles-nes- 
in  the  councils"  of  the  Communist  power.--, 
and  "would  cost  more  lives  It  would  not 
bnng  peace,  but  more  war  ""  The  assertion 
that  by  fighting  in  Vietnam  we  prevent  other 
wars  IS  pure  speculation,  rooted  not  m  evi- 
dence but  m  analogy,  the  analogy  of  the 
1930"s  when  appeasement  whetted  Nazi  Ger- 
many's appetite  for  aggression 

No  good  historian  will  buy  that  analogy 
History  unfolds  more  in  paradoxes  than  in 
parallels.  Mark  Twain  once  observed  that 
■  We  should  be  careful  to  get  out  of  an  experi- 
ence only  the  wisdom  that  is  in  it — and  stop 
there,  '.est  we  be  like  the  cat  that  sits  down 
on  a  hot  stove-lid  .She  will  never  su  down 
on  a  hot  stove-Ud  again  — and  that  Is  well: 
but  also  she  will  never  sit  down  on  a  cold 
one  anymore  "  In  the  ctise  of  Vietnam  we 
would  do  well  to  settle  for  the  unwisdom  that 
Is  in  it  and  stop  the  sacrifice  of  real  .American 
lives  for  the  sake  of  saving  h\-pothetlcal  ones 
in  some  conjectural  war  in  an  unforcrastable 
future. 

We  dare  not,  savs  the  President,  abandon 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  "a  massacre  that 
wotUd  shock  and  dismay  everyone  In  the 
world  who  values  human  life  "  Here  again 
'xe  are  deaiiiig  with  .something  that  might 
happe'i.  In  the  meantime  does  no  one  who 
'.allies  human  lite  feel  shock  and  dismay" 
by  the  senseless  sacrifice  of  American  lives 
In  endless  assaults  on  useless  hilltops  and  by 
oeath  toils  of  hundreds  of  GI"s  every  week? 
-Surely  there  is  another  way  to  protect  those 
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South  Vietnamese  who  may  feel  the  need  for 
sanctuary.  If  It  ocxmes  to  that.  Better  that 
we  open  our  own  gates  to  them  than  keep  on 
sending  Am^ericans  to  die  for  them  In  their 
own  land  As  for  the  Saigon  generals,  there 
should  be  ample  facilities  for  them  on  the 
French  Riviera. 

The  most  dangerous  result  of  withdrawing 
from  Vietnam,  President  Nixon  contended  on 
November  3rd.  turns  out  not  to  be  external 
but  Internal.  "We  would  lose  oonfldence  In 
ourselves."'  he  said.  "Oh,  the  Immediate  reac- 
tion would  be  a  sense  of  relief  that  our  men 
were  coming  home.  But  as  we  saw  the  conse- 
quences of  what  we  had  done,  Inevitable  re- 
morse and  divisive  recrimination  would  scar 
our  spirit  as  a  people."  Now,  all  of  us  have 
reason  to  fear  the  re-emergence  of  a  new  era 
of  Joe  McCarthylsm  In  America.  One  wonders 
why  the  President  insists  on  building  the 
trap  so  large  Why  does  he  continue  to  clothe 
this  war  In  sacred  language  which  has  no 
bearing  on  Its  reality,  as  though  "virtue"  and 
■freedom"'  and  the  shape  of  the  future  Itself 
were  really  at  stake  In  Vietnam? 

As  Tom  Wicker  of  The  New  York  Times 
observed  in  his  column  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing Mr  Nixon "s  address:  "If  the  Presi- 
dent wants  .  .  .  peace  to  be  accepted  In  this 
country.  It  would  be  more  logical  for  him  to 
use  such  occasions  as  Monday's  appearance 
to  make— »~  jjosltlve  case  that  the  American 
commitment  to  Vietnam  has  been  honored. 
The  most  ever  csjalmed  for  that  commitment 
was  that  the  Uijlted  States  had  obligated 
Itself  lo  halt  an  aggression  and  give  the  peo- 
ple Of  South  Vletnkm  an  opportunity  for 
self-determination.  Dating  from  the  first  air 
strikes  against  the  North  In  1964,  the  "aggres- 
sion" has  been  staved  off  for  five  years.  .  .  ," 
I  In  that  time,  I  might  add,  we  have  toid 
the  world  that  a  duly-elected  government  has 
been  Installed  in  Saigon.]  "Surely,"  Wicker 
continues,  ""if  the  American  people  could  be 
shown  that  the  United  States  has  done  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  It  supposedly  set 
out  to  do,  u  wrould  be  easier  for  Mr,  Nixon 
to  persuade  the  nation  to  expect  something 
less  than  military  victory."  To  this,  I  say, 
"'Amen  ■■ 

THE    NATIONAL   INTEREST 

What  Indeed  does  Vietnam  have  to  do  with 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  to  say.  with  the  freedom  and  safety 
of  the  American  people?  I  attempted  to  de- 
fine those  Interests  more  than  four  years 
ago,  shortly  after  our  full-scale  intervention 
in  Vietnam  began.  As  to  freedom,  I  said: 

"Preedom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  really 
at  issue  In  South  Vietnam,  unless  we  so  de- 
grade freedom  as  to  confuse  it  with  the 
mere  absence  of  communism.  Two  dictatorial 
regimes,  one  sitting  in  Hanoi,  the  other  in 
Saigon,  struggle  for  control  of  the  country. 
Whichever  prevails,  the  outcome  is  not  going 
to  settle  the  fate  of  communism  in  the  world 
ai  large,  nor  the  problem  of  guerrilla  wars. 
They  did  not  begin  in  Vietnam  and  will  not 
end  there  They  will  continue  to  erupt  in 
scattered,  far-flung  places  around  the  globe, 
wherever  adverse  conditions  within  a  country 
permit  communist  subversion  to  take  root," 

And  as  to  the  safety  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  added : 

"Nor  can  it  be  soundly  contended  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  requires  a  mili- 
tary decision  In  South  Vietnam.  Our  pres- 
ence In  the  Far  East  Is  not  anchored  there. 
Saigon  does  not  stand  guard  over  Seattle. 
We  conquered  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  Sec- 
i)nd  World  War.  It  Is  our  moat,  the  broadest 
on  earth,  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  very 
shores  of  China.  There  Is  no  way  for  the  land- 
locked forces  of  Asia  to  drive  us  from  the 
Pacific;  there  Is  no  need  for  us  to  retain  a 
military  base  on  the  mainland  of  Asia," 

After  five  years  of  futile  warfare,  I  see  no 
re.ison  to  alter  that  evaluation  of  American 
interests  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  did  not 
then  and  do  not  now,  have  a  vital  Interest  In 
the    preservation   of   the    Thleu-Ky   govern- 


ment, or  even  In  the  preservation  of  a  non- 
communist'  government.  In  South  Vietnam, 
Nor  do  we  have  a  vital  Intereet  In  whether 
the  two  Vletnams  are  united  or  divided.  We 
have  preferencee,  to  be  sure,  and  our  pride  Is 
at  stake  after  committing  ourselves  bo  deeply, 
but  preference  and  pride  are  sentiments,  not 
Interests.  From  the  standpoint  of  our  Inter- 
ests, we  have  been  fighting  an  unnecessary 
war  for  five  long  years,  making  It  possibly  the 
most  disastrous  mistake  in  the  history  of 
American  foreign  policy.  It  can  never  be  vin- 
dicated; It  can  only  be  liquidated. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  been  more  than 
unnecessary;  It  has  been  unsuccessful  as  well, 
and  that,  In  the  hard  world  of  politics,  is 
usually  the  greater  crime.  The  Dominican 
Intervention  was  unnecessary,  illegal,  and 
destructive  of  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  it  achieved  its  immediate  objective, 
the  suppression  of  a  revolution,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  issue  has  not  remained  to 
plague  and  divide  us.  Had  Mr.  Rostow  and 
his  colleagues  been  right  in  1965  In  their  sup- 
position that  the  war  In  Vietnam  could  be 
won  with  "surgical"  air  strikes  and  a  few 
months  of  ground  warfare,  the  question  of 
the  war's  necessity  would  not  be  the  lacerat- 
ing Isaue  that  It  Is  today.  But  the  Vietnam 
strategists  were  neither  wise  nor  prescient 
nor  lucky.  With  disastrous  Insensltlvlty  to 
the  thought  processes  of  an  alien  culture, 
and  with  contemptuous  disregard  of  the 
warnings  offered  by  some  of  us  in  the  Senate, 
they  applied  their  "sclentlflc"  theories  of 
warfare  In  the  apparent  belief  that  the  Viet- 
namese would  respond  to  "graduated"  de- 
grees of  punishment  as  they  themselves 
would  have  responded — by  weighing  immedi- 
ate costs  against  prospective  gains.  But  the 
Vietnamese  turned  out  not  to  be  scientists. 
They  reacted  irrationally  and  unaccountably 
by  refusing  to  give  upr;  Their  calculations  of 
cost  and  gain  turned  out  to  be  different  from 
ours;  their  willingness  to  endure  punishment 
turned  out  to  be  greater  than  we  had  thought 
possible. 

As  a  result,  Vietnam  is  destined  to  revert 
to  the  control  of  the  Vietnamese.  Whether 
on  the  basis  of  a  negotiated  peace  or  an  un- 
negotlated  withdrawal,  American  forces  will 
eventually  have  to  be  removed  from  Viet- 
nam, When  that  happens,  if  not  before,  the 
Vietnamese  civil  war  will  be  settled — as  it 
should  and  would  have  been  settled  long  ago 
but  for  American  intervention — by  the  in- 
terplay of  Indigenous  forces  within  Vietnam. 
Indeed,  the  chance  for  a  political  settlement 
among  these  forces  may  well  ^Inge  on  our 
leaving,  for  It  U  hard  to  believe  that  the  Sai- 
gon generals  will  ever  settle,  as  long  as  they 
can  depend  on  an  American  army  to  keep 
them  in  power. 

There  are — as  we  have  learned  and  should 
have  known  without  this  trial  by  fire — limits 
to  the  ability  of  an  alien  power  to  work  Its 
will  in  a  hostile  environment.  Our  own  civil 
war  provides  an  example:  after  four  years 
of  savage  warfare  and  II  years  of  military 
occupation,  the  Union  finally  withdrew  its 
forces  from  the  South,  allowing  that  region 
to  revert  to  the  political  domination  of  the 
same  people  who  had  dominated  the  seces- 
sionist Confederacy.  Another  example  is 
provided  by  the  Boer  War,  Britain's  turn-of- 
the-century  "Vietnam.""  After  more  than  two 
years  of  frustrating  warfare  against  a  guer- 
rilla force  of  provincial  rebels — in  the  course 
of  which  the  mighty  British  Empire  became 
an  object  of  universal  scorn  and  detesta- 
tion— the  British  finally  t)eat  the  Boers, 
organized  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
then,  perforce,  turned  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  country  back  to  the  defeated 
Boers,  who  have  dominated  South  Africa 
ever  since. 

The  common  factor  in  the  American  Civil 
War.  the  Boer  War,  and  the  Vietnam  War 
is  that  each  confronted  a  dominant  alien 
power  with  an  Intolerable  dilemma:  it  could 
impose  Its  will  only  by  the  sustained  appli- 


cation of  overwhelming  force;  the  alterna- 
tive was  to  withdraw  that  force,  leaving  the 
indigenous  factions  to  strlke^thelr  own  nat- 
ural balance  more  or  less  as  they  would  have 
if  the  alien  power  had  not  intervened  in 
the  first  place.  In  the  one  Instance  "victory" 
becomes  Insupportable;  In  the  other  mean- 
ingless. 

Weighing  this  dilemma  along  with  the 
other  main  considerations  I  have  discussed — 
that  this  war  is  a  failure  and  was  never  In 
our  Interests  to  begin  with — what  is  to  Ije 
inferred  for  a  strategy  of  peace? 

The  point  of  departure  Is  the  clear,  can- 
did acknowledgment  of  our  own  lack  of 
vital  Interest  In  the  Internal  regimes  of  the 
two  Vletnams.  This  means  that  we  must 
break  through  the  pride  barrier  which  has 
thus  far  deterred  us  from  admitting  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  ovwi  interests, 
this  war  Is  and  always  has  been  a  mistake. 
The  purpose  of  this  admission  Is  not  flagel- 
lation but  freedom — the  freedom  of  action 
which  will  only  be  ours  when  we  end  our 
thralldom  to  the  Saigon  generals  and  begin 
to  act  In  our  own  Interes's  and  no  longer 
on  the  basis  of  theirs. 

The  Imperative  Is  that  we  get  out.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  would  be  left  help- 
less in  the  face  of  its  enemies.  It  would  still 
have  1.200,000  men  under  arms  as  against 
a  total  of  250,000  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese  soldiers  now  in  South  Vietnam.  If 
Saigon's  army  could  be  inspired  to  defend 
the  Saigon  government,  it  would  survive:  if 
it  could  not  be  so  Inspired,  then  the  govern- 
ment does  not  deserve  to  survive.  In  any 
case,  we  have  done  enough.  "We  have  fought 
their  war  for  five  long  years  and  sacrificed 
45.000  American   lives.  It  la  enough! 

The  process  of  disengagement  need  not  be 
a  long,  protracted  one.  We  can  initiate  It  im- 
mediately by  starting  to  withdraw  forces  on 
a  significant  scale — not  the  token  scale  initi- 
ated by  the  Nixon  Administration.  At  the 
present  rate  of  withdrawal.  American  troops 
will  be  engaged  In  Vietnam  for  the  next 
eight  to  ten  years! 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  neither  the  need 
nor  the  right  to  sacrifice  a  single  American 
life  for  any  objective  exceeding  our  own  vital 
interest,  which  is  the  preservation  of  the  free- 
dom and  safety  of  the  American  people.  If 
this  be  thought  ungenerous  or  unaltruistle.  I 
put  it  to  you  that  no  nation  has  the  moral 
right  to  be  generous  or  altruistic  with  the 
lives  of  its  own  citizens.  Perhaps  a  totali- 
tarian nation,  conceiving  Itself  a  spiritual 
entity  transcending  its  individual  citizens, 
may  claim  that  right.  A  democratic  nation 
cannot:  its  very  existence  is  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  and  serving  its  citizens. 

WHY    WE    MUST    GET    Ot-T 

That  is  why  It  has  become  so  necessary  lo 
disengage  from  Vietnam,  because  a  process 
of  deterioration  has  begun  in  our  society 
which  cannot  be  arrested,  much  less  re- 
versed, until  we  do  get  out.  Dividing  the 
American  people  as  no  Issue  since  the  Civil 
War  has  divided  them,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  been  the  cause  and  catalyst  of  great  do- 
mestic ferment  in  the  United  States.  The 
crisis  It  has  directly  caused  is  a  moral  one: 
the  deep  offense  done  to  so  many  Americans 
by  the  blatant  incompatibility  of  this  war 
with  the  traditional  values  of  our  society. 
At  the  same  time,  by  diverting  financial  and 
political  resources  and  by  dividing  and  de- 
moralizing the  American  people,  the  war  has 
incapacitated  us  for  effective  action  in  re- 
spect to  the  worsening  crises  of  race  and  pov- 
erty, crime  and  urban  deterior.ition,  pollu- 
tion and  ecological  decay. 

None  of  this  has  to  do  with  simple  war- 
weariness,  or,  as  President  Nixon  seems  to 
think,  with  any  lessening  of  the  American 
people"s  "moral  stamina  and  cour.ige  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  Free  World  leadership."" 
Something  more  f undai  lental  than  fatigue  is 
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Involved.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  simultaneously  fljfhtlni?  two 
great  wars  on  a  vastly  greater  scaJe  and  at 
an  even  larger  cost  than  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  their  splrl'  never  flagged  It  is  not  Jvist 
the  burden  of  leadership  or  the  exertions  of 
warfare  that  outrage  so  many  of  our  citizens, 
but  It  la  :hls  w.  r.  with  its  blood-soaked 
strategy  of  attrition  Its  unsavory  alliance. 
and  Its  objectives  which  are  both  irrelevant 
to  our  interests  and  offensive  to  our  princi- 
ples Nor  Is  weariness"  in  any  way  descrip- 
tive of  what  the  war  ^rltlcs  are  experiencing 
they  are  nut  tired  but  angry  angry  about 
the  needless  killing  and  the  stubborn  pride 
which  has  kept  us  from  p\ittlng  a  stop  to  It. 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
man  who  is  deeply  troubled  by  these  mat- 
ters  A  fK)rtlon  of  my  reply  follows 

The  deep  disillusionment  of  young  peo- 
ple m  their  country  has  its  roots  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  When  the  power  of  the  state  Is 
used  to  force  young  men  to  fight  a  war  they 
believe  to  be  wrongful,  under  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment If  they  refuse,  the  .seeds  of  sedi- 
tion are  sown  We  now  reap  the  bitter  har- 
vest, manifested  m  angry  uprisings  on  cam- 
puses from  Coast  tti  coast 

Whenever  the  limb  l.s  shaken,  all  'he 
leaves  tremble  Once  the  moral  authority  of 
the  government  Is  rejected  ^n  an  issue  so 
fundamental  as  a  wrongful  war  every  lesser 
insntutiifrt  of  authority  is  placed  In  Jeopardy 
Every  5»cT«d  principle,  everv  traditional 
value,  every  settled  policy  berimes  a  target 
for  ridicule  or  repudiation  Cauldrons  of 
anarchy  s<x)n  begin  to  bubble  and  boll 

So  It  has  happened  that  our  country  is 
coming  unstuck  The  ferment  distorts  every 
issue;  perspective  is  lost 

"I  am  convinced  that  we  must  end  the 
w»r — or  at  least  our  participation  in  it — be- 
fore we  can  begin  to  stick  this  country  back 
together  again  Then  we  must  have  the  help 
of  men  like  vou  men  who  haven't  abandoned 
all  faith  and  who  regard  the  Job  as  worth 
doing  " 

Even  now  there  Is  one  thing  in  which  we 
can  Uke  hope,  and  that  Is  the  great  force 
of  our  American  moral  traditions  Out  of  all 
the  dissent  and  disruption  we  have  learned 
something  about  ourselves— that  we  still  be- 
lieve in  our  own  values,  that  Jefferson  s  idea 
of  liberty  and  Lincoln's  idea  of  equality  and 
WiXKlrow  Wllsi>ns  Idea  of  a  world  cimmunity 
of  law  are  still  capable  of  moving  us  and 
guiding  our  behavior  We  have  learned,  to  be 
sure  that  we  are  -apable  of  violating  our 
traditional  values,  but  we  have  also  learned 
that  we  are  not  capable  of  violating  them 
easilv  or  permanently  or  indeed  without 
setting  in  rnotlon  the  regenerative  forces  of 
protest  and  moral  reassertlon 

There  will  be  time  enough  when  peaoe  is 
restored  to  contemplate  the  lessons  of  Viet- 
nam '  Perhaps  it  peace  comes  in  the  wav 
that  I  believe  It  must  come  some  I'f  our 
recent  and  present  leaders  wtl!  -ake  It  as 
the  wars  ■less<jn  '  that  America  has  shi-wn 
Itself  unworthy  of  world  leadership  Others 
will  conclude  that  we  must  develop  more 
sophisticated  techniques  of  Interventliin  or 
that  we  must  improve  our  "social  science." 
or  substitute  political  and  economic  for 
mllltarv  means  of  Intervention  Still  others 
at  the  opposite  extreme,  will  probablv  Judge 
that  we  must  never  again  Involv"  ourselves 
in  war  on  a  distant  continent  All  of  these 
propositions,  and  variations  upon  them,  will 
undoubt,ed!y  be  put  forth  as  the  "lessons'" 
of  Vietnam  but  mv  own  hunch  is  that  none 
of  these  win  stand  as  -t,  definitive  "lesaon  " 
or  as  a  reliable  guideline  for  the  future 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  lesson  in  Vietnam 
other  than  the  modest  one  suggested  bv 
James  C  Thompson.  Jr  of  Harvard  "Never 
again  to  take  on  the  Job  of  trying  to  defeat 
a  natiiinalist  anticol. inlal  movement  under 
indigentJUs  cummunist  control  in  former 
French  Indochina  '  Or  the  equally  modest 
lesson  that  we  must  for  a  time — not  neces- 
sarily forever-tend  to  neglected  matters  at 
home.  Or  perhaps  we  will  have  learned  noth- 


ing more  than  that  we  are  a  people  with  a 
moral  tradition,  a  people  who^lscrlnUnate 
among  their  wars  and  who  do  not  easily  act 
against  their  own  traditional  values 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TTVE    DEPARTMENTS.    ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  followins; 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RlPORT    ON    CCRTM.N    F\l  IIITIES    PaOJEf-TS   PaO- 
POSED     r<)R      THE     .\1H     F<  iRCC     RESERVE 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Asslstiint  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  i  Installations  and  Housing), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  report  on 
the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of 
certain  facilities  pnijects  propxjsed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  dated  De- 
cember 9.  1969  I  with  an  accompanying  re- 
port   to  the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services 

Report  <>r  .\uviw>ry  (". iM.Mn-rEE  to  the  C<kik 

CoriTTY      D«P.\RTMENT      or      PUBLIC      AlD     ON 

President  Nixon's  Wei.f.^rb  Proposal 
.A  letter  from  the  chairman,  advl.sory  com- 
mittee to  the  Cook  County  Department  of 
Public  Aid.  transmitting  a  report  prepared 
by  the  Ccjmmlttee  .in  President  Nixon's  Wel- 
fare Proposals  i  3  '2986  and  H  R  141731  .with 
an  accompanying  report  and  list  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

Report  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptr  'ller  Gener.^l  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  inaniigenient  of  the  logistics 
airlift  system  contracted  for  by  the  Air 
Force,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  datj-d 
December  IH.  1969  i  with  ,in  accompanying 
report  I  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

Report  on   US    .^.ssist^nce   Programs   in 
Etiiiopia 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tran.smlttlng  a  secret  re- 
port on  V  3  assistance  programs  in  Ethiopia 
'  with  an  accompanying  report  t .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  G(nt>rn:iieiit  fiperatlons 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

\s  in  executive  .session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  tioniinatiun.s  were 
.submitU'd 

By  Mr  MAC5NUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

Douglas  William  Toms,  of  Washington,  to 
be  Dlrecuir  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I 
report  favorably  .sundry  iiomuiations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
which  have  previuasly  appeared  in  the 
CoNGREssioN.AL  RECORD  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  .^iive  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
that  they  He  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  he  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows 

Thomas  D  McKiernen.  of  Massachusetts, 
and  sundry  other  persons,  for  appointment 
and  promi.iUon  In  the  Diplomatic  and  For- 
eign Service 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Anned  Services  I 
report  three  flag  and  general  ofBcer  nom- 
ination.s  in  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  I  ask 
that  these  names  be  placed  on  the  Elxec- 
utive  Calendar. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Gardiner  Luttrell  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an   Assistant   Secretary  of  Defense; 

Lt  Gen  James  W.  Wilson  i  major  general, 
RegtUar  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  llrt.  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general; 

Rear  Adm.  Eugene  P  Wlllnson,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  oommands  and  other  dutlee  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vloe  admiral  while  so  serving;   and 

Vice  Adm  Arnold  F.  Schade,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  app)olntment  as  Navy  senior  member  of 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  above.  I  report  108  nom- 
inations In  the  Army  in  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  been  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  order  to  save 
the  expenses  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  an> 
Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.       * 

The  nominations,  ordered  t'  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Arthur  C  Harris.  Jr  .  for  reappointment  in 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  from  temporary  disability 
retired  list; 

William  R  Bates,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States:   and 

Juan  G  Santiago  Rljos,  scholarship  stu- 
dent, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

James  L  Browning.  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
be  U  S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  California 

By  Mr  MrCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Lynn  A.  Davis,  of  .Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  .^rkansas; 
.ind 

Lee  R  Owen,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  US  mar- 
shal for  the  western  district  of  .Arkansas 


RETPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted:-^ 

Bv  Mr  OOLDWATER,  from  the  Committee 
on  .Arnie:l  Services,  without  amendment: 

HR  944  An  net  to  .imend  .section  404idl 
of  title  :?7,  United  States  Code,  by  Increasing 
the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance 
and  reimbursement  authorized,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  meet  the  .actual  ex- 
penses of  travel   iRept    No    91-622). 

Bv  Mrs  .'^MITH  of  Maine.  frt>m  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  without  amend- 
ment 

HR  14227  \n  act  to  amend  section  1401a 
ibi  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  adjustments  of  retired  pay  to  reflect 
changes  in  Consumer  Price  Index  (Rept.  No. 
91   623) 

By  Mr  .STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services,   without    amendment: 

HR  14571  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
IntelUgency  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpKjaes  iRept.  No.  91-624) . 

By  Mr  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S  3009  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
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Into  contracts  for  the  payment  of  the  Dis- 
trict's equitable  portions  of  the  costs  of  res- 
ervoirs on  the  Potomac  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries, and  for  other  purposes  (Bei>t.  No.  91- 
625) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  1626.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
p.-vchology  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No.  91-626). 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  3262.  A  bill  to  establish  the  French  Pete 
Creek  Intermediate  Recreation  Area;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(Tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Pack  wood  when  he 
.ijuroduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  3263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Plerottl  Land;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  3264.  A  bill  to  waive  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations with  respect  to  a  certain  claim 
against  the  United  States  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
*•"  (The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fong  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  INOUTE)  : 
S.  3265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anita 
Ordlllas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COOK    (for  Mr.  Cooper)    (by 
request)  : 
S  3266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of   1937  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  thereunder 
to  widows  and  widowers;   to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bellmon.    Mr.    Fannin  ,  Mr.    Gold- 
WATEB.  Mr  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  MuBPHT  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph I  : 
S  3267,    A   bill   to  amend   title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  relating  to  de- 
veloping  Institutions,    in   order   to   promote 
the  availability  of  higher  education  to  In- 
dians; and 

S.  3268.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  In  order  to 
Improve  educational  opportunities  for  In- 
dians; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr  ^ominick  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S  3269.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tsung-Yao 
T'len  ( Tien ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for 
Mr.  HoLLiNCs)  : 
S.  3270  A  bill  to  .amend  the  act  of  March  4. 
1915,  relating  to  the  welfare  of  seamen  In 
order  to  authorize  the  two  watch  system  on 
certain  voyages  of  less  than  1,800  miles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  3271.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fred  Earl 
Stephenson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr,  STEVENS: 
S.  3272.  A  bill  to  extend  to  shipping  In  the 
Alaska  trade  the  construction  differential 
and  operating  differential  subsidies  now  pro- 
vided to  shipping  In  foreign  commerce;  and 
S  3273.  A  bill  to  exempt  Alaskan  trade 
from  sections  289  and  883  of  the  Cabotage 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Conimerce  (by 
unanimous  consent ) 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he  in- 


troduced th^  bills  appear  later  In  the  Record, 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  3274.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of 
Foreign  Arbitral  Awards;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  PtrLBRiGHT  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Record,  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  Mr.  Inotjte)  : 
S.  3275.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Alma 
CarrlUo  Custodlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON : 
S.  3276.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  low-emlsslon  engine  for  motor 
vehicles  and  for  assistance  to  American  In- 
dustry m  putting  such  engine  Into  produc- 
tion as  a  replacement  for  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDT    (for   himself.   Mr. 
MoNDALE,    Mr.    McGovern,    and   Mr. 

HARRIS)  : 

S.J.  Res.  168.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  White  House  Conference  of  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(Remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  In 
the  Record,  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


fessional  forest  ecologists  that  virgin 
forest  communities  typifying  highly 
productive,  low  elevation  sites  are  al- 
ready scarce.  I  believe  French  Pete  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining.  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  such  valley  left  in  the  Oregon  Cas- 
cades. I  strongly  feel  it  is  worth  saving 
and  must  be  saved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  3262)  to  establish  the 
French  Pete  Creek  Intermediate  Rec- 
reation Area,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Iiisular  Affairs. 


S.  3262— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  FRENCH  PETE 
CREEK  INTERMEDIATE  RECREA- 
TION AREA 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  create  the 
French  Pete  Creek  Intermediate  Recrea- 
tion Area  within  the  Willamette  Na- 
tionsd  Forest  in  Oregon. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  evolved 
after  long  and  serious  negotiations  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  French  Pete 
Creek  Is  one  of  a  kind.  There  exists  no- 
where else  in  the  Oregon  Cascades  such 
a  combination  of  a  major  untouched  val- 
ley, a  sweep  of  imbroken  forest  from  low 
elevation  to  high  elevation  with  all  its 
associated  ecological  connotations,  with 
all  its  associated  opportunities  for  a 
special  kind  of  recreation  experience. 
I  believe  the  people  of  Oregon  have  the 
right  to  experience  the  recreation,  scenic 
and  esthetic,  which  this  valley  has  to 
offer,  and  which  is  becoming  virtually 
extinct  in  our  country.  No  valley  remains 
within  the  Oregon  Cascades  that  can 
offer  all  the  characteristics  of  French 
Pete  Creek  drainage — a  continuous 
stretch  of  unbroken,  typical  old  growth 
virgin  forest,  in  a  totally  usfroaded  and 
unlogged  state. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  today 
introducing  to  preserve  this  experience 
as  part  of  our  American  heritage.  This 
legislation  would  create  an  "intermedi- 
ate recreation  area"  which  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture: and  wherein  there  would  be  no  road 
construction,  or  timber  harvest  activi- 
ties of  any  kind;  no  use  of  motor  vehicles, 
motorized  equipment  or  other  mechan- 
ical transport;  and  no  structures  or  in- 
stallations, except  as  is  necessary  to 
meet  emergency  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  would  provide 
for  trail  construction,  primitive  walk-in 
campsites,  trail  bridges,  sanitary  facili- 
ties, and  other  necessary  facilities. 

In  an  article  in  the  June  1968  Journal 
of  Forestry,  it  was  pointed  out  by  pro- 


S  3264— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
WAIVING  THE  STATUTE  OF  LIM- 
ITATIONS WITH  RESPECT  TO  A 
CERTAIN  CLAIM  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BY  THE  STATE  OF 
HAWAII 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill,  the  pur- 
pose ol  which  is  to  grant  a  waiver  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  connection  with 
the  tort  claim  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
against  the  United  States. 

My  bill  would  waive  the  time  limita- 
tion as  set  forth  in  section  5  of  the  act 
of  March  9,  1920  (41  Stat.  526,  46  U.S.C. 
745).  as  to  the  State  of  Hawaii's  claim 
agairiiit  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  for  damages  to  a  pier  owned  by 
the  State  of  Hawaii  which  resulted  from 
the  collision  of  the  vessel  Townsend 
Cromwell  with  the  vessel  Neptune  in 
Kewalo  Basin,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  or 
about  January  15,  1964.  It  does  provide 
that  such  statute  of  limitations  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  suit  brought 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  by  such  State.    A. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  giving 
rise  to  the  claim  of- the  Harbors  Division, 
Department  of  Transportation,  State  of 
Hawaii,  against  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  are  as  follows : 

On  or  about  January  15,  1964,  the  ves- 
sel MV  Townsend  Cromwell,  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  employees 
and/or  agents  of  the  U.S.  Bureau-  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  collided  with  the 
vessel  MV  Neptune  in  Kewalo  Basin, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  At  the  time  of  the 
collision,  the  Neptune  was  docked  along- 
side of  berth  104,  Kewalo  Basin.  The  cat- 
walk on  berth  104  was.  and  is.  owned, 
operated,  and  maintained  by  the  Harbors 
Division.  Department  of  Transportation, 
State  of  Hawaii.  The  collision  pushed 
the  Neptune  into  the  catwalk  of  berth 
104,  causing  the  berth  to  collapse.  The 
damage  being  substantial,  it  was  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  repair  the  catwalk. 
In  meetings  as  to  liability  and  the 
filing  of  a  claim  against  the  U.S.  Bureau 
.  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  officials  in  the 
harbors  division  of  the  State's  depart- 
ment of  transportation  were  apparently 
informed  and  advised  by  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
that  the  claim  could  be  administratively  -.- 
settled  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  --'^ 
Act 

On  September  17,  1965.  and  in  reli- 
ance upon  the  representations  and  ad- 
vice of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
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Fisheries,  the  legal  section  of  the  de- 
partment of  transportation,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  harlx>rs  division,  f^led  a 
claim  for  $6,597  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  The  claim  was  filed  on  form 
95-103,  "Claims  for  Damage  or  Injur>'.  ' 
as  supplied  by,  and  submitted  to  the  U  S 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  The 
time  of  filing  the  said  claim  was  well 
Within  the  2-year  .statute  of  limitations 
Imposed  by  46  U  S  C   745 

Eleven  months  after  submission  of  the 
State'.s  claim,  and  after  the  .statute  of 
limitations  had  run.  the  deputy  attor- 
ney general  who  had  submitted  the 
claim  was  informed  by  Mr  Lewis  S 
Flagg  m.  Associate  Solicitor.  Tern- 
tones,  Wildlife  and  Claims,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  by  letter  dated 
August  15.  1966,  that  the  claim  could  not 
be  administratively  settled  The  grounds 
were : 

First,  that  the  claim  was  an  admiralty 
claim  and  did  not  come  under  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act 

Second,  that  that  office  could  not  ad- 
ministratively settle  the  claim  under  the 
provisioui.  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Acv.  and- 

Third.  that  the  2-year  sutute  of  limi- 
tations had  run  against  the  State  there- 
by barring  any  action  against  the  U  S 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Further  request:^  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Mr  Bert  T 
Kobayashi.  that  the  claim  be  settled  ad- 
mirustratively  or  that  the  sutute  of  limi- 
tations be  waived  for  this  claim  proved 
fruitless  On  Feburary  25  1969.  the  US 
Department  of  Justice  confirmed  that 
the  claim  was  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations  and  that  the  claim  could  not 
be  settled  administratively 

The  bill  I  now  send  to  the  desk  would 
right  this  injustice,  and  I  urue  it.s  favor- 
able con-side  ration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  'S.  3264'  to  waive  the  statute 
of  limitations  witl:  respect  to  a  certain 
claim  against  the  United  States  by  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  introduced  by  Mr,  Fonc. 
wa.s  received,  read  twice  by  it*  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


S  3267  AND  S  3268— LNTRODL-CTIGN 
OF  BILLS  IMPROVING  EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
INDI.ANS 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  which  will  imple- 
ment some  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  our  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education  The  first  bill  assists 
developme  colleges  for  Indians:  the  sec- 
ond, encourages  young  Indians  to  enter 
the  teaching  professions,  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  aid  to  teachers  in  Indian 
schools 

Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
i.s  designed  t»  assist  m  raising  the  aca- 
dfnrc  quality  of  colleges  which  have  the 
des.re  and  potential  to  make  a  substan- 
tia! contribution  to  the  higher  education 
resources  of  our  Nation,  but  which  for 
financial  and  other  reasons  are  strug- 
gling for  survival  and  are  isolated  from 


the  main  currents  of  academic  life  The 
present  law  enables  the  U  S  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  set  up  a  national 
teaching  fellow  program  as  well  as  assist 
in  the  creation  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments under  which  these  colleges  may 
draw  on  the  talent  and  experience  of  our 
finest  colleges  and  universities  In  addi- 
tion the.se  arrangements  may  bring  in 
the  educational  resources  of  business 
and  industry  all  in  an  effort  to  improve 
academic  quality 

The  law  requires,  however,  that  any 
of  the  developing  institutions  must  be  in 
existence  for  at  least  5  years  m  order 
to  be  eligible  for  assistance 

Our  subcommittee  recommended  that 
the  Commissioner  be  authorized  to  waive 
the  5-year  requirement  m  those  cases  of 
recently  established  colleges  for  educat- 
ing Indians  An  example  of  a  college 
which  the  subcommittee  intends  should 
bee  jme  eligible  for  consideration  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill  t.s  the  Navajo  Commuinty 
College,  which  was  established  in  Janu- 
ary 1969 

My  .second  bill  would  correct  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  Education  Profe.ssions 
Development  Act  relating  to  the  various 
considerations  involved  in  training  and 
retraining  teachers,  attracting  new  per- 
sonnel, and  so  forth 

According  ti  the  National  Advi.sory 
Council  on  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment, ischools  and  programs  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are 
not  now  technically  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits available  under  this  act 

Moreover  I  am  concerned  that  .schools 
operated  by  an  agency  of  an  Indian 
tribe  such  as  the  Rough  Rock  demon- 
stration school,  may  not  have  access  to 
these  resources 

As  I  have  .said  before,  one  of  our  prime 
goals  should  be  to  shift  from  reliance 
on  Indian  experts  to  reliance  upon  ex- 
pert Indians  What  better  way  is  there 
to  achieve  some  forward  momentum  m 
this  direction  than  to  attract  the  In- 
dian youth  m  this  country  to  the  teach- 
ing profession,  and  see  that  they  receive 
our  .support  as  they  continue  to  teach'' 

Mr  President,  the  following  Senators 
have  asked  to  join  in  cosponsonng  the 
oroposed   legislation     Messrs    Bellmon, 

F.ANNIN.      GOLDWATER,     J  WITS,      KENNEDY. 

MoNDALE.  Ml'rphy.  and  Randolph, 

Since  the.se  bills  deal  with  Indians,  but 
in  fact  deal  with  education.  I  ask  that 
the  assignment  of  these  bills  be  consid- 
ered carefully  because  it  is  my  opinion 
that  they  sh  !Uld  properly  come  before 
qur  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
f^ 

Jask  unanimous  consent  that  both  bills 
be  printed  in  tho  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  .objection,  the  bills 
will  be  pnnted  in  the  Record 

The  bills  S  3267  to  amend  title  III 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  ol  1965.  re- 
lating to  developing  institution>.  in  order 
to  promote  the  availability  of  higher  ed- 
ucation to  Indians:  and 

'  S  3268  ■  V)  amend  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Ed,;cati(.:i  Act  of  1965.  in  order  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  In- 
dians, introduced  by  Mr  Domtmck.  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  were  read 
twice  by  tht-ir  titles,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows. 

S     3267 

.\  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of  the  HIglier  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  relating  :o  developing 
InslUuMons.  in  :>rder  to  promote  the  ;ivail- 
abllifv  of  hlgtier  education  to  Indians 

Be  if  rnailrd  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Hepre\entatiie.i  of  the  United  States  of  Artier- 
tca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  302 
id)  of  the  Higher  Education  .^ct  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi-colon 
at  the  end  thereof  ,i  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing except  that  the  Commissioner  may 
waive  the  five  year  requirement  of  this  clause 
with  respect  to  an  Institution  kx-aied  on  or 
near  an  Indian  reservation  In  any  case  In 
which  he  determines  that  such  .icUon  will 
increase  t!ie  availability  of  higher  education 
til  Indians  " 

S    3268 
\  bin   to  amend   title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation   Act    of    1965,    In   order    to   improve 
educational    opportunities    for    Indians 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
K.-pr.'sf  nfotiirx  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
tea  m  Congres^i  assembled.  TTiat  section  503 
(ai    of   the  Higher  Education  Act  of   1965  Is 
amended   ili    by  liiserting  after     and  higher 
education.'    Uie    following        Including    the 
need    to   provide  such    programs  and  edtica- 
tion  to  Indians.'  and   i2i    by  inserting  after 
the    Department    of    Labor.'    the    following: 
the  Dep.irtment  of  the  Interior.  ' 
Sec-     2     Section    504iaiil)    of    the    Higher 
Education    Act    of    1965    Is    amended    by    In- 
serting after    secondary  schools  "  the  follow- 
ing      ■  I  including   such    schools    operated    by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  lor  Indians 
or  by  an  agency  of  an  Indian  tribe  i" 

Sec   3   Section  505  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act    of    1965    is   amended   by    inserting   after 
shall    consult    with"    the    following       "the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Sec  4  Subsections  la)  and  (d)  of  section 
552  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  after  "In  all  the 
States"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "In- 
cluding such  needs  in  schools  operated  by 
•.he  Department  of  the  Interior  for  Indians. 
or  by  an  .igency  of  an  Indian  tribe  "' 

Sec  5  Section  553iai  of  the  Higher  Edti- 
.•ation  .\ct  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  (>nd  thereof  the  following  The  Com- 
missioner may  also  enter  Into  arrangements 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  with 
an  agency  ol  an  Indian  tribe,  and  use  lunds 
appropriated  lor  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
lor  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  .schools  oF>erated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  Indians,  or  by 
an  agency  of  an  Indian  tribe  "" 


S  3272  AND  S  3273— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  BILLS  PERTAINING  TO 
ALASKAN  TRADE 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  two  bills  of  extreme  Impor- 
tance to  my  State 

Alaska  is  a  land  of  great  potential. 
Ours  IS  a  vast  land  with  a  wealth  of 
natural  resources  It  has  hundreds  of 
millions  of  acres  of  virgin  forest  lands. 
It  IS  laced  with  thousands  of  miles  of 
clean  rivers  It  is  underlain  with  a  wealth 
of  minerals,  including  the  largest  prov- 
en reserves  of  [.letroleum  in  tlie  United 
States. 

But,  Ala  ka  is  also  a  land  of  people— 
hearty,  strong,  mdustnojs  people  of  all 
ethnic  backg.ounds.  These  people  are 
forgm;  a  new  State,  bui!din.L'  hemes  and 
:oads  and  industries  that  will  turn  a 
land  of  potential  into  one  of  productivity. 
that  will  turn  a  premise  cf  the  future 
into  an  asset  of  the  present. 
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Alaska  has  long  been  termed  the  "last 
frontier,"  and  this  description  is  accu- 
rate. Alaska  now  stands  in  the  position 
occupied  by  California  in  1850,  or  by  the 
13  colonies  in  the  17th  Century.  And  it 
shares  the   problems  those  pioneers  of 
vesterday  faced:  isolation,  lack  of  ade- 
quate communications,  lack  of  sanitation 
facilities,  and  lack  of  adequate  transpor- 
tation. Most  of  these  problems  can  be 
related  to  one  factor— the  great  distances 
between   the   frontier   and   the   nearest 
civilization.  In  the  case  of  the  colonies. 
It  was  3,000  miles  of  open  sea,  in  the 
case  of  California,  it  was  2,000  miles  of 
unsettled  plains  and  mountains,  and  in 
the  case  of  Alaska  it  is  either  thousands 
of  miles  of  rugged,  unsettled  Canadian 
northwest  or  thousands  of  miles  of  both 
sheltered  and  open  seas.  In  all  previous 
frontier  situations   the  great   distances 
over  which  supplies  to  sustain  the  pio- 
neers  had  to  be  carried  resulted  in  a 
high  cost  of  living.  And  these  distances 
also  prevented  products  produced  on  the 
frontier    from    being    competitive    with 
similar    products    produced    in    settled 
areas  even  though  the  frontier  produc- 
ers mav  have  had  lower  manufacturing 
cosus  The  Alaskan  frontier  has  the  same 
problems. 

But  Alaska's  transport^on  problem 
is  not  simplviJie  resuJCOtAhe  great  dis- 
tances involved>^lQrfem  technology  has 
so  -shrunk  the  world  that  people  can 
travel  to  and  from  Alaska  in  a  matter 
of  hours  whereas  previous  pioneers  took 
weeks  and  even  months  to  reach  the 
frontier.  Ship  borne  commerce  can  travel 
from  Seattle  to  Anchorage  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  it  took  to  reach  the  colonies 
from  Europe  or  California  from  the 
east  coast.  And.  this  same  technology 
that  greatly  reduced  the  time  involved 
has  also  reduced  the  costs.  It  cost  $250 
to  fly  from  New  York  to  California  as  late 
as  i936;  the  same  flight  can  now  be 
made  for  just  over  $100.  Gttant  trucks 
traveling  superhighways  can  deliver 
freight  from  New  York  to' Calif ornia  at 
a  fraction  of  the  costs  involved  a  few 
decades  ago. 

Then,  why  does  Alaska  still  have  this 
great  transportation  problem?  It  is  not 
a  result  of  such  technology  not  being 
available  to  Alaska;  it  is.  Alaska  has 
consistently  taken  advantage  of  the 
latest  technological  advancements.  Our 
highway  standards  already  provide  for 
the  more  efficient  large  trucks  now  being 
considered  by  Congress  for  the  Interstate 
Svstem.  The  latest  jet  aircraft  fly  in  and 
out  of  our  modern  airports.  Our  ships 
employ  the  latest  developments  in  con- 
tainerized shipping. 

The  source  of  the  problem  can  be 
isolated  to  two  basic  facts:  Alaska  is  not 
contiguous  to  the  South  48  by  land,  and 
an  anomoly  in  our  shipping  laws  substan- 
tially increases  the  cost  of  shipping  by 
sea. 

Alaska  is  as  dependent  on  ocean  ship- 
ping as  an  island.  There  is  no  railroad 
connecting  Alaska  with  the  South  48— 
though  there  should  be.  The  only  highway 
to  the  South  48  is  still  unpaved  for  over 
600  miles  of  its  length.  Both  automobiles 
and  railway  rolling  stock  are  transported 
on  barges  or  ferries.  Air  transportation 
IS  the  only  other  means  of  mass  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  and  merchandise  to 


and  from  Alaska.  And,  at  present,  it  is 
too  expensive  for  the  carrying  of  bulk 
cargo.  So,  oceangoing  vessels  must  do 
the  task. 

Even  though  Alaska  must  rely  on  a 
single  mode  of  transportation  instead  of 
the  myriad  of  alternatives  available  to 
the  South  48,  there  would  be  no  problem 
if  this  mode  of  transportation  were  com- 
petitive with  the  alternatives.  And,  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  it  is.  World  trade 
reached  a  staggering  $487  billion  last 
year,  and  machinery  shipped  from  Ger- 
many to  Greece  did  not  find  itself  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  because  it  went 
by  ship  rather  than  rail.  In  fact,  in  many 
instances  ocean  shipping  is  cheaper  than 
alternative  modes. 

This  is  so  partly  because  most  of  the 
shipbuilding  nations  of  the  world  subsi- 
dize ocean  shipping.  These  subsidies  take 
many  forms.  Greece,  for  instance,  ex- 
empts from  income  taxation  for  10  years 
any  ship  brought  under  the  Greek  flag. 
Several  nations  provide  either  tax  bene- 
fits or  low  interest  rates  for  ship  con- 
struction loans.  France.  Italy,  and  Japan 
and  the  United  States  provide  direct  sub- 
sidies for  construction  and  operation  of 
ships  in  domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 
But  the  United  States  has  done  a  most 
peculiar  thing.  It  has  divided  its  ship- 
ping into  two  categories — foreign  com- 
merce   and    coastwise    trade — and    we 
subsidize  the  former  to  a  great  extent, 
but  do  nothing  to  make  the  latter  com- 
petitive. Of  the   11   major  shipbuilding 
nations  surveyed  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1963, 
three    provided    direct    construction    or 
operating  subsidies  to  both  foreign  and 
domestic   shipping   and   three   provided 
such    subsidies    to    domestic    shipping 
only,  but  only  one— the  United  States- 
provided  direct  operating  and  construc- 
tion subsidies  to  ships  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  foreign  commerce,  while  deny- 
ing such  subsidies  to  its  own  domestic 
shipping  industn'.  This  anomaly  in  our 
shipping  policy  was  a  result  of  the  un- 
usual   way    in    which    we    backed    into 
subsidies. 

The  safety  of  passengers,  crews,  and 
merchandise  on  board  oceangoing  ves- 
sels has  always  been  of  great  concern 
to  the  United  States.  During  the  past 
century  we  have   taken   a   number   of 
steps  to  assure  that  American  passen- 
gers, crews,  and  merchandise  would  re- 
ceive   the    maximum    protection    from 
ocean  disasters,  particularly  fire,  that 
technology  allowed.  In  1886,  we  prohib- 
ited the  carrying  of  passengers  on  for- 
eign vessels   between   American  ports. 
In  1912  we  prohibited  the  registry  of 
foreign  built  vessels  under  the  American 
flag  unless  they  were  engaged   exclu- 
sively in  foreign  commerce.  In  1920  we 
prohibited  the  carrying  of  merchandise 
on  foreign  built  ships  between  American 
ports.  This  body  of  law  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Jones  Act.  The  reason  for 
this  heavy  restriction  against  the  use  of 
foreign  built  vessels  was,  in  part,  predi- 
cated on  the  fact  that  we  could  control 
the  method  of  construction  of  ships  only 
if  they  were  built  in  our  own  shipyards. 
Our  safety  record  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Jones  Act  is  an  enviable  one. 
There  has%not  been  one  death  due  to 
fire  on  a  nonmiUtary  ship  built  to  our 


specification  since  these  safety  precau- 
tions were  taken. 

But  the  biulding  of  ships  to  these  safety 
standards  has  been  costly,  and  the  ability 
of  otu-  merchant  marine  to  compete  in 
foreign  commerce  was  greatly  impaired. 
In  1936  we  took  steps  to  correct  this 
problem  bv  the  enactment  of  construc- 
tion differential  and  operating  differen- 
tial subsidies.  However,  since  foreign 
built  and  foreign  manned  vessels  could 
not  operate  in  ihe  coastwise  trade— that 
is,  trade  between  American  ports — the 
siibsidies  were  not  extended  to  all  ship- 
ping but  only  to  shipping  which  com- 
peted directly  with  foreign  shipping. 

The  decision  to  exclude  coastwide  ship- 
ping from  subsidization  was  based  on  two 
assumptions:  That  coastwise  shipping 
was  protected  from  competition  by 
cheaper  foreign  shipping  by  operation  of 
the  Jones  Act  and  that  alternate  meth- 
ods of  shipping  among  the  United  States 
did  not  receive  construction  differential 
or  operating  differential  subsidies  either. 
These  two  assumptions,  which  may 
have  had  validity  in  1936.  are  no  longer 
valid  today. 

First,  coastwise  shipping,  insofar  as 
Alaska  is  concerned,  does  indeed  receive 
competition  from  foreign  shipping. 
Alaska  imports  almost  all  of  its  consumer 
goods  and  pays  for  them  by  exporting 
its  natural  resources.  This  is  a  typical 
frontier  situation.  The  colonies  exported 
agricultural  products  in  exchange  for 
manufactured  goods  from  Europe.  Cali- 
fornia exported  lumber  and  gold  and 
later  fruits  and  vegetables  in  exchange 
for  consumer  products  from  the  East.  But 
California  did  not  enjoy  the  option  of 
an  alternate  market  that  Alaska  does. 

Alaska  finds  that  Japan,  a  little  over 
3  000    miles    away,    has    a    great    de- 
mand for  its  natural  resources  and  is 
able  to  supply  consumer  goods  in  return. 
The    'South  48,"  of  course,  is  less  than 
2  000  miles  away   and  offers   the  same 
rnarket.    However.    Alaska    finds    itself 
shipping  increasing  quantities  of  its  nat- 
ural resources  to  foreign  countries  and 
importing   increasing   amounts  of  con- 
sumer  goods   from   these   countries   in 
preference  to  the  "South  48."  In  1967. 
Alaska's   five   largest   harbors   reported 
handling   2,561,200  tons  of  imports,  of 
which  538.800  tons— or  more  than  20  per- 
cent—was imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries In  1967  these  same  ports  reported 
handling   1,279.800  tons  of  exports,  of 
which  704.700  tons— or  nearly  60  per- 
cent—was shipped  to  foreign  countnes. 
Alaska's  three  major  timber-producing 
areas  exported  333,000  tons  of  lumber  to 
toreign    countries,    principaUy    Japan, 
\\  Mile  only  3,000  tons  went  to  the  other 
49  States.  No  one  can  tell  me  that  there 
1-   no   foreign  competition  in  shipping 
when  the  shipping  rates  in  foreign  com- 
merce make   it  economically  advanta- 
geous to  ship  lumber,  badly  needed  in 
the  South  48  less  than  2,000  miles  away, 
to  Japan  over  3,000  miles  away. 

In  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  re- 
cently, former  Senator  Kuchel  pointed 
out  that  southern  California  will  soon 
experience  a  shortage  of  natural  gas. 
One  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  ship 
liquified  nattiral  gas  from  Alaska  to  Cali- 
fornia. But,  as  Mr.  Kuchel,  pointed  out: 
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The  natural  ^as  Industry  la  facMI  with  a 
paradox  The  lower  48  statee  are  experi- 
encing a  rapid  growth  in  the  demand  for 
natural  gas.  while  generous  supplies  remain 
untouched  in  Alaska  Oas  consumers  in 
Japan  and  other  countries  may  ultimately 
reap  the  benefit  of  these  valuable  Alaska 
reserves,  since  AI»aka  LNO  can  be  transp<:>rted 
to  those  countries  in  lower-cost  foreign- 
built  vessels  On  the  other  hand.  American 
gas  companies  may  find  it  economically  ad- 
vantageous to  import  LNO  from  foreign 
countries  because  such  supplies  can  be  car- 
ried in  lower-cost  tankers 
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Mr  President,  on  October  10.  AJaska 
began  exporting  LNG  to  Japan  Mr 
Kuchels  prophecy  is  not  conjecture  it 
is  reality. 

The  assumption  that  coastwise  trade 
does  not  require  subsidization  because  it 
does  not  compete  with  foreign  trade  ls 
wholly  erroneous  insofar  as  Ala.ska  is 
concerned.  Foreif?n  commerce  does  com- 
pete, and  It  LS  winning.  Alaska  is  bemg 
treated  like  a  foreign  country  becaase  of 
the  anomaly  in  our  shippmg  laws  created 
by  this  erroneous  assumption. 

The  second  assumption  on  which  the 
decision  to  exclude  coastwise  trade  from 
subsiduaXion  was  based  is  equally  falla- 
cious. Ttw  alternate  methods  of"  trans- 
portation are  subsidized  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  coastwise  shipping  Highway 
user  ta.xes  exacted  of  all  users,  including 
passenger  autos,   build  highways    Rail- 
roads received  incentiyes  to  build  their 
original  nghu-;-of-way.  and  they  devel- 
oped a  system  of  rail  transportation  that 
was  the  envy  of  the  world   Railroads  no 
longer  receive  significant  subsidies    and 
the  decline  that  has  resulted  is  evident 
to  even  the  casual  observer   In  order  to 
restore  passenger  rail  service  Congress  is 
now  being  asked  to  commit  $10  billion  to 
the  urban  mas.s  transit  system— much  of 
It  for  rail  carriers   The  fact  that  unsub- 
sidized  coastwise  shipping  ls  not  com- 
petitive LS  clearly  evidenced  by  the  small 
fraction   of  cargo   now  carried  in   that 
trade  compared  to  the  volume  handled  bv 
alternate  transportation  modes 

How  does  this  concern  Alaska,  which 
does  not  ha*e  these  alternate  means  of 
transportation '"     When    California    de- 
pended  on    shipments    bv    ocean    going 
commerce  to  supply  its  needs    the  cost 
of  hving  there  was  fantastic  .\s  low-cost 
subsidized  rail  and  truck  transportation 
came  to  California,  its  cost  of  living  grew 
closer  to   that  of   the  east  coast    until 
today  It  IS  a  modest  10  percent  higher 
than  elsewhere  in  the  South  48  and  Is 
actually  lower  than  m  s..me  east  coast 
cities    But  Alaska  cannot   take  advan- 
tage of  this  subsidized  overland  trans- 
portation  because  it  dees  not  have  an 
unbroken  land  route  to  .\laska.  It  is  not 
contiguous  to  the  South  48  and  it  cannot 
control  or  subsidize  the  development  of 
such  transportation  since  a  foreign  coun- 
try separates   us   from    the   rest   of   the 
Lnited   States     We   depend    to   a    great 
extent  on  ocean-gomg  shipping  and  must 
work  with  that  method  of  transportation 
So.  Alaska  is  left  with  two  basic  facts 
with  which  It  must  reckon.  The  subsi- 
dies  to  non-ccean-going  transportation 
are  not  available  to  Alaska   because   it 
dees   not  have  such   transportation   al- 
ternatives, and  the  sub.sidies  which  make 
ocean -gouig   tran.sportation   competitive 
are  denied  .-Uaska  because  of  the  Jones 
Act   restriction    There  are  two  possible 


solutions  to  this  dilemma  Alaska  could 
be  removed  from  the  Jones  Act  restric- 
tion so  that  It  could  Uke  advantage  of 
the  lower  cost  of  foreign  transportation 
or  Alaska  ocean-going  trade  could  be 
subsidized  to  offer  to  Alaska  the  same 
low  transportation  ccwts  that  the  sub- 
sidization of  alternate  modes  offers  to 
the  South  48  The  bills  I  am  introducmg 
today  are  designed  to  accomplush  these 
two  solutions  respectively 

The  first  would  make  the  Jones  Act 
restrictions  inapplicable  to  ships  operat- 
ing in  the  Alaska  trade    It  would  allow 
foreign  vessels  to  compete  with  domes- 
tic earners  m  shipping  between  points  m 
Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
It  would  permit  the  regLstry  of  foreign- 
built  ships  under  the  American  fla«  for 
purposes    of    engaging    in    the    Alaska 
trade  It  would  permit  foreign-buUt  and 
foreign-operated  vessels  to  carry  passen- 
gers   and    merchandise   between   Alaska 
and    the   rest   of   the    Umied   SUtes.   It 
would  solve  the  problems  I  have  outlined 
without  direct  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer,   since    no    subsidization    by    oui- 
country   ls   involved    Of   course,   it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  American-built 
ve.ssels  could  not  compete  without  such 
subsidizati.jn.  but  it  ls  a  .soluUon  from 
Alaska  s  point  of  view   It  is  a    meat  ax- 
approach   to   a   problem    that   could   be 
niore  deftly   handled  by  a  scalpel,  and 
that  IS  what  the  swond  bUl  I  am  intro- 
ducing LS  designed  to  accomplish 

The  .second  bill  *ould  retain  the  Jones 
Act  restrictions  intact   Alaska  would  not' 
be  opened  up  to  direct  foreign  shipping 
competition,    but    it    would   still    receive 
benefits  as  if  it  had.  The  bill  simply  ex- 
tends  to   ships   engaged    in    the   Alaska 
trade  the  construction-differential   and 
operatmg-dlfferential      subsidies      now 
available  to  American  ships  engaged  in 
foreign   commerce    It   is   a   logical   step 
trom  the  fact  I  have  demonstrated  that 
the   Alaska   trade  do.s   uideed  compete 
with   foreign   commerce    It   is  a   logical 
step  aLso  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Alaska 
cannot  enjoy  the  subsidization  granted 
to  alternate  modes  of  transportation  in 
the  South  48    Alaska,  therefore,  is  not 
asking  for  special  treatment,  but  is  only 
asking  that  it  receive  the  same  benefits 
already  granted  to  the  South  48  through 
subsidies     txj    alternate     transportation 
methixls. 

The   policies    expre.ssfd    in    the   Jones 
Act    are    national    policies    designed    to 
benefit  all   Amencans  equally    But  be- 
cause of  Alaska's  geographical  pasition 
a^   a   noncontiguous  State,   the   burden 
of  these  policies  falls  far  more  heavily 
on  my  Stat«  than  on  the  contiguous  48 
Because  of  the  availability  of  alternate 
modes  of  tran.sporution  in  the  South  48. 
A.aska  and  Hawaii  have  ended  up  bear- 
ing almo,-,t   the   entire   burden   of   these 
national  policies    It  ls  simply  unfair  to 
require  that  two  States  .should  bear  the 
burdnn    of    p^iIicies   desit^ned    to    benefit 
all  the  Stales    My  bill  would  recognize 
this  unfairness  in.sofar  as  Alaska  is  con- 
cerned   and    provide    a    simply    way    to 
remedy  it 

I  ask  unaninioiLs  cousent  that  the  bills 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce They  pertain  to  amendments  to 
the  Jones  .Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


The  bills  <S.  3272 »  to  extend  to  ship- 
ping in  the  Alaska  trade  the  construc- 
tion differential  and  operating  differen- 
tial subsidies  now  provided  to  shipping 
in  foreign  commerce,  and  iS.  3273)  to 
exempt  Alaskan  trade  from  sections  289 
and  883  of  the  Cabotage  laws,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  'by  unanimous 
consent' . 


December  19,  1969 
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S.  3274— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
IMPLEMENTING  THE  CONVEN- 
TION ON  THE  RECOGNITION  AND 
ENFORCEMENT  OF  FOREIGN  AR- 
BITRAL AWARDS 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  implement  the  conven- 
tion on  the  recognition  and  enforcement 
of  foreign  arbitral  awards. 

Tlie  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  Act- 
ing AssLstant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  in  order  that  there  mav  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations i 

I  ask  unaniiious  consent  that  the  bill 
be  pnntcd  m  Wie  Record  at  this  point 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  dated  De- 
cember 3,  1969.  to  the  Vice  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
The  bill  S,  3274',  to  implement  the 
Convention  on  the  Recognition  and  En- 
forcement of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards 
introduced  by  Mr,  Fulbright  'by  re- 
quest', was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

3.   3274 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representntne.i    of    the     United     Statei    of 
Amerwa  m  Con^ps!)  assembled   That  title  9 
United  States  Codes.  Is  amended  by  adding:' 
"Chapter  2  —Convention  on  Ref-ognltlon  and 

Enforcement  of  Foreign  -Arbitral  Awards 
Sec. 

Enforcement  of  Convention 
Agreement  or  award  falling  under  the 

Cuuventlon. 
Jurisdlct.on;  amount  in  controversv 
Venue 

Removal  of  cases  from  State  courts 
206.  Order  to  compel   arbitraUon;   appoint- 
ment of  arbltrat-ors 
■■207.  Award    of    arbitrators,     coimrmatlon; 

Jurisdiction,  proceeding 
":.!08    Chapter  1,  residual  application. 
■5  201    Enforcement   of  Convention 

The    Convenuon    on    the    Recognition   and 
Enforcement  of   FVjrelgn   Arbitral   Awards   of 
June    10,    1958.   shall   be  enforced   in   United 
States  courts  In  .lecordance  with  this  chapter. 
■  }  202.  Agreement  or  award  falling  under  the 
Convention 
An  arbitration  agreement  or  arbitral  award 
arising  „ut  of  a   legal   relationship,  whether 
contractual   or   not.  which   is  considered   as 
commercial,    including    a    transaction,    con- 
tract or  agreement  described  In  section  2  of 
this   title,    falls    under   the   Convention    An 
agreement   or  award   arising  out  of  such   a 


■201 
■202. 

■203 
204. 
205 


I'elatlonshlp  which  Is  entirely  between  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  sbaU  b«  deemed 
not  to  fall  under  the  Convention  unless  that 
relationship  involvefl  property  located  abroad, 
envisages  performance  or  enforcement  abroad 
or  has  some  other  reasonable  relation  with 
one  or  more  foreign  States.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  section  a  corporation  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  if  It  Is  incorporated  or  has 
Its  principal  place  of  business  In  the  United 
States. 

"5  203.  Jurisdiction;  amount  in  controversy 
An  action  or  proceeding  falling  under  the 
Convention  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under 
the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  (In- 
cluding the  courts  enumerated  In  section  460 
of  Title  281  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction 
over  such  an  action  or  proceedUig,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  In  controversy. 
"S  204.  Venue 

An  action  or  proceeding  over  which  the 
district  courts  have  Jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  section  203  of  this  title  may  be  brought  In 
any  such  court  in  which  save  for  the  arbitra- 
tion agreement  an  action  or  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  controversy  between  the  par- 
ties could  be  brought,  or  In  such  court  for 
the  district  and  division  which  embraces 
the  place  designated  In  the  agreement  as 
the  place  of  arbitration  If  such  place  Is  with- 
in the  United  States. 

"-  205  Removal  of  cases  from  State  courts 
Where  the  subject  matter  of  an  action  or 
proceeding  pending  in  a  State  court  relates 
to  an  arbitration  agreement  or  award  fall- 
ing under  the  Convention,  the  defendant 
or  the  defendants  may.  at  any  time  before 
the  trial  thereof,  remove  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  and  division  embrac- 
ing the  place  where  the  action  or  proceeding 
IS  pending.  The  procedure  for  removal  of 
causes  otherwise  provided  by  law  shall  ap- 
ply, except  that  the  ground  for  removal  pro- 
vided In  this  section  need  not  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  complaint  but  may  be  shown 
In  the  petition  for  removal.  For  the  purposes 
of  Chapter  1  of  this  title  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding removed  under  this  section  shall  be 
deeiTied  to  have  been  brought  In  the  district 
c-jurt  to  which  it  is  removed. 

■■§  206.  Order  to  compel  arbitration;  appoint- 
ment of  arbitrators 
A  court  having  Jurisdiction  under  this 
chapter  may  direct  that  arbitration  be  held 
In  accordance  with  the  agreement  at  any 
place  therein  provided  for,  whether  that 
place  is  within  or  without  the  United  States. 
Such  court  may  also  appoint  arbitrators  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

•■§  207.  Award   of   arbitrators;    confirmation; 
Jurisdiction;  proceeding 

Within  three  years  after  an  arbitral  award 
falling  under  the  Convention' is  made,  any 
party  to  the  arbitration  may  apply  to  any 
court  having  Jurisdiction  under  this  chapter 
for  an  order  confirming  the  award  as  against 
any  other  party  to  the  arbitration.  The  court 
shall  confirm  the  award  unless  It  finds  one 
of  the  grounds  for  refusal  or  deferral  of  rec- 
ognition or  enforcement  of  the  award  speci- 
fied in  the  said  Convention^ 
"§  208.  Chapter  1;   residual  application 

Chapter  1  applies  to  actions  and  proceed- 
ings brought  under  this  chapter  to  the  extent 
that  chapter  Is  not  in  conflict  with  this 
chapter  or  the  Convention  as  ratified  by  the 
United  States." 

Sec.  2,  Title  9,  United  States  Code,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  at  the  beginning: 
^CChap.  Sec. 

i\General  provisions i 

2,\;flnventlon  on  the  Recognition  and 
Enforcement  of  Foreign  Arbitral 
Awards 201" 

Sec.  3.  Sections  1  through  14  of  title  9, 
United  States  Code,  are  designated  "Chai)ter 


1"  and  the  following  heading  Is  added  im- 
mediately preceding  the  analysis  of  sections 
1  through  14:  "Chapter  1. — General  Provi- 
siona". 

Siw.  4.  This  act  shall  be  effective  upon  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  Convention  on  Recog- 
nition and  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Arbitral 
Awards  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

The  letter,  furnished  by  Mr.  Ful- 
bright, Vollows : 

Hon.  SPiKOk  T.  Agnew, 
President  a/  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mb.  Yice  PREsmENr:  On  behalf  of  the 
DepartmentVof  State  I  am  forwarding  draft 
legislation  to  implement  the  Convention  on 
the  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of  Foreign 
Arbitral  Awards.  The  Senate  gave  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  United  States  accession  to  the 
Convention  on  October  4,  1968.  At  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Convention,  the  witness  from  the 
Department  Informed  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  deposit  of  the  United  States 
Instrumant  of  accession  would  be  deferred 
until  the  Congress  enacted  the  necessary  im- 
plementing legislation  (Senate  Executive  Re- 
port No.  10,  90th  Congress.  2d  Session ) . 

The  Federal  Arbitration  Act,  which  has 
been  codified  in  Title  9  of  the  United  States 
Code,  embodies  basic  national  p>ollcy  con- 
cerning arbitration.  The  Secretary  of  State's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  International 
Law.  which  Includes  representatives  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Conference 
of  Chief  Justices,  and  the  Conference  ol 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  sug- 
gested that  the  Department  discuss  with  a 
small  group  of  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Association,  members  of  the 
arbitration  bar.  and  law  school  professors, 
the  most  effective  approach  to  the  imple- 
menting legislation.  The  consensus  of  the 
group,  with  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
concurs,  was  that  rather  than  amending  a 
series  of  sections  of  the  Federal  Arbitration 
Act  it  would  be  preferable  to  enact  a  new 
chapter  dealing  exclusively  with  recognition 
and  enforcement  of  awards  falling  under  the 
Convention.  This  approach  would  leave  un- 
changed the  largely  settled  interpretation  of 
the  Federal  Arbitration  Act.  Moreover,  it 
would  avoid  complicated  interlineations 
which,  while  facilitating  implementation 
of  the  Convention,  might  also  mislead  or 
confuse  persons  dealing  with  cases  falling 
under  the  Federal  Arbitration  Act  but  not 
under  the  Convention. 

The  proposed  new  chapter  has  eight  sec- 
tions. 

Section  201  provides  that  the  Convention 
shall  be  enforced  in  United  States  courts 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  new  chapter. 

Section    202    defines    the 


abroad,  section  206  is  permissive  rather  than 
mandatory. 

Section  207  deals  with  confirmation  or  an 
award  made  under  the  Convention.  A  similar 
provision  is  included  in  section  9  of  the  Fed- 
eral Arbitration  Act. 

The  purpose  of  section  208  is  to  make  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  Act 
applicable  to  actions  brought  under  the  Con- 
vention to  the  extent  that  such  provisions 
are  not  in  conflict  with  the  implementing 
legislation  or  the  Convention  as  ratified  by 
the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress  for 
Its  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.    G.    TORBERT,    Jr., 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional relations. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  168 — 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PROVIDING  FOR  A 
WHTTE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  OP 
INDIANS  AND  ALASKA  NATIVES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  past  few  months  three  volumes  have 
provided  us  with  broad  analyses  of  vari- 
ous issues  relating  to  the  American  In- 
dian and  Alaska  native.  The  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education,  the 
Citizens'  Advocate  Center,  and  Vine  De- 
loria,  Jr.,  have  all  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion: in  the  words  of  the  subcommit- 
tee report,  this  Nation's  Indian  aCfairs 
has  been  "a  national  tragedy  and  a  na- 
tional disgrace." 

The  statistics  indicating  the  extent  of 
poverty  of  American  Indians  have  been 
repeated  again  and  again.  Mr.  Deloria.  a 
Standing  Rock  Sioux,  observed  almost 
as  an  aside  that  "Indians  rank  lowest  of 
any  group  in  every  conceivable  statistic 
used  to  measure  poverty."  To  what 
should  we  attribute  this  plight  that  Mr. 
Deloria  describes?  His  answer:  "It  is  the 
fault  of  the  U.S.  Government." 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  if  any 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  Indian  aCfairs, 
we  must  stop  offering  the  white  man's 
solutions  as  the  only  solutions  to  the 
Indians'  problems.  We  should  use  as  a 
premise,  not  a  conclusion,  that  each 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  native  must 


section  202  defines  the  agreements^ — be^rovided  with  the  full  measure  of  his 
awards  that  faU  under  the  Convention. ^rtT  rights' and  privileges.  He  must  be  able  to 
second  sentence  of  section  202  is  Intended  to 
malce  it  clear  that  an  agreement  or  award 
arising  out  of  a  legal  relationship  exclusively 


between  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  not 
enforceable  under  the  Convention  in  United 
States  courts  unless  it  has  a  reasonable  rela- 
tion with  a  foreign  State. 

Section  203  gives  original  Jurisdiction  over 
any  action  or  proceeding  falling  under  the 
Convention  to  the  District  v  Coiu-ts  of  the 
United  States  regardless  of  the  amount  in 
controversy.  Section  204  establishes  venue 
with  respect  to  such  action  or  proceeding. 

Section  205  permits  removal  of  an  action 
or  jjroceeding  relating  to  an  agreement  or 
award  falling  under  the  Convention  from  a 
State  court  to  a  District  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  206  permits  a  court  to  direct  that 
arbitration  be  held  at  the  place  provided  for 
In  the  arbitration  agreement.  Since  there 
may  be  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  direct  arbitration  within 
the  district  In  which  the  action  la  brought 
and     Inappropriate     to    direct     arbitration 


enjoy  them  in  our  society,  if  he  chooses. 
Otherwise,  he  must  feel  secure  in  their 
enjoyment  on  his  own  land,  on  his  own 
terms. 

And,  most  importantly,  we  must  learn 
his  terms;  we  must  provide  the  native 
American  with  a  vehicle  for  making  his 
voice  heard  here  in  Washington,  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive.  We  must  listen 
to  that  voice,  as  well.  I  believe  we  should 
start  by  providing  for  a  White  House 
Conference  of  American  Indians,  to  be 
convened  as  soon, as  possible.  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk,  (^  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Mondal|,  McGovern,  and  Har- 
ris, a  resolution  to  authorize  such  a 
conference. 

The  white  man  has  sought  both  com- 
prehensive and  piecemeal  solutions  to  the 
"Indian  problem"  for  centuries. 

Annihilation  seemed  to  be  our  first  so- 
lution.   Puritans    settling    in    the    New 
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World  burned  Indian  vUlaRes  and  shot 
their  inhabitants  or  sold  them  into  slav- 
ery Bounties  were  set  on  Indians,  and 
thus  did  the  English  introduce  scalping 
to  this  country-  before  the  FYench  and 
Indian  War 

Although  Iesi>  direct  in  our  approach 
following  these  early  days,  this  Nation's 
policy  "to  Christianize  and  civilize  the 
nation  '  has  been  no  less  destructive  to 
Indian  society  Assimilation  was  the  ulti- 
mate goal — our  i{oal.  not  theirs  Subju- 
atation  was  the  means 

Probably  the  most  consistent  feature 
of  Federal  Indian  policy  through  the 
years  tesides  it.s  failure  has  been 
the  lack  of  Indian  participation  in  Its 
formulation  In  19J8  the  Merlam  report, 
commussioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  surveyed  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  .\mencan  In- 
dians and  the  administration  of  Indian 
programs  The  report  concluded  that  one 
of  the  most  .serious  deficiencies  in  Indian 
administration  was  the  exclui.ion  of  In- 
dians from  the  managemeru  of  their  own 
affairs. 

The  Citizens  Advocate  Center,  over 
40  years,  later  outlined  the  many  solu- 
tions formulated  by  various  govern- 
mental agencies  for  the  red  man  s  l.etler- 
ment  and  concluded 

H:stiirv  ;f  ir  na-s  '.augh:  anything  should 
demonstrate  mat  unless  '.he  Indians  can 
shape  their  .iwn  policies  and  priorities  and 
have  the  i  pptirtunity  :.i  participate  -  an  op- 
portunity which  Is.  alter  all.  Integral  to 
American  democracy— the  solutions  will  (all 

We  have  studied  the  Indian,  his  tribes. 
his  history  his  customs  We  liave 
mounted  task  forces,  study  groups,  re- 
search teams  We  have  come  up  with 
reports,  studies,  analyses,  histories  Vol- 
ume after  volume  of  them 

These  reports  and  studies  have  been 
important  and  valuable  But  there  is 
still  a  neeC  for  a  more  unified  policy 
formulation  greater  legislative  oversight, 
and  greater  participation  by  Indians  and 
Alaska  natnes  in  the  total  process.  On 
the  congressional  side,  we  need  —ore 
data  and  more  reliable  data,  on  Hu  .n 
needs  and  on  Federal  programs  operat- 
ing to  meet  them  The  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Education,  in  a  little 
over  2  years,  has  provided  us  such  data 
in  the  area  of  education  We  .should  not 
stop  there  I  have  thus  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
the  Human  Needs  of  the  Amencan  In- 
dian, and  I  shall  soon  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  such  a  committee  This 
committee  would  iiather  and  analyze 
data  and  work  on  programs  and  priori- 
ties necessar>'  for  Congress  to  carr>-  out 
its  legislative  oversight  function  in  this 
area. 

But  we  need  more  than  a  congressional 
committee,  riioro  than  another  Execu- 
tive task  force  We  need  a  vehicle  for 
involving  Indians  and  Alaska  natives, 
on  more  than  a  token  or  after-thought 
basis,  in  the  actual  analysis  and  formu- 
lation of  Federal  policy  and  Federal  pro- 
grams To  this  end.  I  am  introducing 
today  a  resolution  to  provide  for  a  White 
House  Conference  of  Amencan  Indians 
and  Alaska  natives 

The  final  report  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  followed  2  years  of 


tieanngs  and  extensive  uu  estigations 
mt )  many  aspects  of  the  human  needs  of 
American  Ind  ans  and  Alaska  natives 
That  report  explored  ana  analyzed  the 
failure  of  national  Indian  policy 
throughout  this  country's  history  and 
recommended  emphatica'ly.  in  the  fol- 
lowing language  that  Congress  author- 
ize a  White  H.ju.-.e  Conference  on  Amer- 
ican Indian  affairs; 

The  Subc  ininilttee  has  found  that  ine  of 
the  primary  re.tsons  *..)r  the  lallure  of  n  i- 
tlonal  pt>ncv  tind  pr->grtm,-4  for  American  In- 
dlan.«  has  been  the  exclu-slori  cr  only  tjken 
involvement — >f  In iUns  m  determlnlna;  pol- 
icy or  plann'iig  i>r  pr  igrams  .\  White  Hjuse 
Conference  on  AmerUari  Indian  AtTalrs  would 
be  a  dramatic  reversal  A  this  unyielding 
practice 

My  resolution  calls  for  broad-scale 
participation  of  Indians  and  Alaska  na- 
tives in  extensive  deliber.il.ons  at  the 
local,  regional,  and  nal.onal  levels  of  the 
conferenc.  I  outlined  lhl.^  approach  tJ 
the  National  Congress  of  Amencan  In- 
dian.->  in  October  of  this  year  It  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  NCAI  and  by  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Fu.nds 
are  to  be  prov  ded  equal  to  those  Con- 
gress authorized  for  Uie  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  reflecting  our 
equally  strong  commitment  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  Ala.sk. i  native 

I  imderstand  that  some  Indians  feel  it 
;m[K)rta:it  to  di.^.a.sscx.-iate  the  conference 
provided  in  any  congressional  resolution 
from  the  White  House  as  such.  For  ex- 
ample, one  member  of  the  .\merican  In- 
dian Task  P'orce  suggested  that  a  "red 
house  conference  '  be  authorized  I  be- 
lieve that  we  cannot  ignore  the  prcst.ge 
and  attention  accorded  a  conference  of 
white  status,  wherever  it  is  held  And 
as  I  earlier  mentioned,  it  is  important 
that  the  Indians  be  clearly  lieard  by  the 
Government  and  by  as  large  a  segment 
of  the  public  as  iK).s.sible  I  am  thtus  using 
this  designation,  but  I  do  suggest  this 
as  a  proper  area  of  inquiry  by  the  com- 
mittee  considering   the  resolution 

The  resolution  provides  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Natioiial  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 
will  be  the  contracting  authorities  and 
provide  back-up  services  for  the  various 
stages  of  the  conference.  Indian  and 
.\laska  native  tribes,  communities. 
l; roups,  and  organizations  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  actually  conducting  the 
conference  Participation  of  mmority 
Indian  groups  and  dissenting  tribal  fac- 
tions IS  to  be  provided.  Thus,  the  con- 
ference recommendations  will  be  not  only 
for  the  Indian  people,  but  also  by  them. 

We  can  all  look  fon^ard  to  the  rec- 
ommendations that  would  come  from 
.-.uch  a  White  House  Conference — to  the 
information  and  to  the  insights  that  we 
would  be  provided  with.  It  is  time  we 
raise  to  the  highest  status  the  voices  of 
the  Amencan  Indian  and  Alaska  native 
They  have  been  listening  to  our  voices, 
silently,  for  long  enough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred 

The  loint  resolution  SJ.  Res  168 >.  to 
provide  for  a  White  House  Conference 
of  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Kennedy  ■  for  himself  and 
other  Senators' .  was'received,  read  twice 


by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 


the 
the 
the 
the 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S    22  18 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  >  Mr. 
Tydincsi  .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr  Bavh'. 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Bennett i. 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr  Cannon", 
Senator  from  Idaho  Mr  Church', 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Mr.  Cot- 
ton", the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
Eacleton',  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr  HARRIS",  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  Mr  Holdings',  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  Mr  Inouye  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  Mr.  Jackson',  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  Mr  Mathias*. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr 
McGovERN  I .  the  Senator  from  Utah  '  Mr. 
.Mo.ss' .  the  Senator  trom  Wi.scon.sin  'Mr. 
Nelson  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Mr.  Packwood'  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S  2218.  to  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondaiy  Education  .Act  of  1965  and  re- 
lated .Acts,  and  lor  other  puriwses 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S     284  6 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Tydincsi.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale  ' 
be  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  2846.  the 
Development  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.■ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SE.SATE    RCSOLVTION    166 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  trom  Maryland  'Mr. 
Tydingsi  .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  trom  Virginia  Mr.  Spon-ci  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 166.  to  provide  for  an  International 
Conference  on  Problenxs  of  Hunian  En- 
vironment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


MANPOWER  TRAINING  ACT  OF 
1969— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO     *A0 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr  President.  I  .submit 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  and  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  'Mr  Scott >,  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  Mr,  Ken- 
nedy', and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Schweiker'.  to 
S  2838,  the  proposed  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1969  This  amendment  would 
establish  a  new  category  of  program  that 
would  be  eligible  for  funds  under  title  I 
of  this  legislation. 

Specifically,  the  language  of  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  and  will 
provide  financial  support  to  the  oppor- 
tunities industrialization  centers. 
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The  OIC  concept  was  developed  5 
years  ago  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Leon 
Sullivan,  a  minister  in  Philadelphia. 
From  this  idea  and  money  raised  by  Dr. 
Sullivan's  congregation,  the  OIC  concept 
of  self-help  job  training  has  been  ex- 
panded to  some  75  cities  across  the  Na- 
tion. Only  one-third  of  the  QIC's  receive 
financial  support  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Yet  each  provides  an  impor- 
tant adjimct  to  Federal  manpower  pro- 
grams, an  important  blending  of  local 
needs  with  national  goals. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  introduced  S.  1362, 
a  bill  that  would  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  offer  more  adequate 
financial  support  to  the  OIC  program. 
Since  that  time,  of  course,  the  proposed 
Manpower  Training  Act  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Javits  > .  This  is  an  at- 
tempt to  coordlriate  the  Government's 
programs  for  training  the  unemployed 
and  the  imderemployed.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  approach  of  this  bill.  S.  2838,  has 
merit;  Too  many  of  these  programs  are 
widely  scattered  among  various  agencies, 
fi-agmenting  the  effort  and  undermining 
the  goal. 

While  I  personally  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  formally  recognize  the  OIC 
program  through  legislation.  I  believe  we 
should  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to 
use  the  Manpower  Training  Act  to  assist 
the  OIC  programs  and  thus  strengthen 
the  Federal  Goverrunent's  program  in 
manpower  training.  As  this-  important 
Manpower  Training  proposal  is  discussed 
by  the  Congress.  I  believe  we  should  con- 
sider the  OIC  proposal  in  conjunction. 

Therefore.  I  have  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  the  language  of  S.  2838.  I  must 
also  add  that  the  OIC  approach  meshes 
well  with  the  intent  of  the  Manpower 
Training  Act.  Both  seek  to  invest  In- 
creased authority  and  responsibility  for 
program  development  in  the  States  and 
cities. 

You  will  notice  that  the  amendment 
does  not  offer  any  reference  to  the  title 
of  the  opportimities  industrialization 
centers.  Part  of  the  approach  of  S,  2838 
is  to  free  the  existing  manpower  train- 
ing programs  from  the  naming  game. 

While  I  believe  it  may  still  prove  help- 
ful to  legislate  Federal  participation  in 
the  OIC's  by  name  at  some  later  date, 
every  approach  should  be  considered  to 
insure  that  this  important  community 
program  is  given  our  full  support. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RESUMPTION 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  I  announce 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  will  resume  hearings  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
on  January  27,  28,  29  and  February  3,  4, 
and  5.  1970,  in  room  2228,  New  Senate 
OfBce  Building. 

So  that  all  may  understand  what  is 
being  considered,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
the  administration's  proposed  amend- 
ments (S.  2507),  and  the  proposed  sim- 
ple extension  of  5  years  (S.  818)  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I*0BLic  Law  89-110.  89th  Congress,  S.  1564, 

AX7CPST  6,   1965 
An    act    to    enforce    the    fifteenth    amend- 
ment to  the  Oonstltutlon  of  the  United 
States  and  for  other  purpo6es 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  No  voting  qualification  or  prereq- 
uisite to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  shall  be  Imposed  or  applied  by  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
Sec  3.  (a)  'Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
Institutes  a  proceeding  under  any  statute  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  In  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division the  court  shall  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  examiners  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  6  to  serve  for  such 
period  of  time  and  for  such  political  sub- 
divisions as  the  court  shall  determine  is 
appropriate  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment  (1)  as  part  of  any  in- 
terlocutory order  If  the  court  determines 
that  the  appointment  of  such  examiners  is 
necessary  to  enforce  such  guarantees  or  (2) 
as  part  of  any  final  judgment  if  the  court 
finds  that  violations  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment Justifying  equitable  relief  have  oc- 
curred in  such  State  or  subdivision:  Pro- 
lided.  That  the  court  need  not  authorize  the 
appointment  of  examiners  if  any  incidents 
of  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color  ( 1 1  have  been 
few  in  number  and  have  been  promptly  and 
effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local  action. 
(2)  the  continuing  effect  of  such  incidents 
has  been  eliminated,  and  (3i  there  is  no 
reasonable  probability  of  their  recurrence  in 
the  future. 

(b)  If  in  a  proceeding  instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment in  any  State  or  p>oliticaI  subdivision 
the  court  finds  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  of  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  it  shall  suspend  the  use  of 
tests  and  devices  in  such  State  or  political 
subdivisions  as  the  court  shall  determine  is 
appropriate  and  for  such  period  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

(c)  If  in  any  jDroceeding  instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment in  any  State  or  political  subdivision  the 
court  finds  that  violations  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  Justifying  equitable  relief  have 
occurred  within  the  territory  of  such  State 
or  political  subdivision,  the  court,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  relief  as  it  may  grant,  shall  re- 
tain jurisdiction  for  such  period  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  and  during  such  period  no 
voting  qualification  or  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing, or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with 
respect  to  voting  different  from  that  in  force 
or  effect  at  the  time  the  proceeding  was  com- 
menced shall  be  enforced  unless  and  until 
the  court  finds  that  such  qualification,  pre- 
requisite, standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
does  not  have  the  purpose  and  will  not  have 
the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color:  Provided, 
That  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  may  be  enforced 
If  the  qualification,  prerequisite,  standard, 


practice,  or  F>rocedure  has  been  submitted  by 
the  chief  legal  officer  or  other  appropriate 
official  of  such  State  or  subdivlsion*to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Attorney  General 
has  not  Interposed  an  objection  within  sixty 
days  after  such  submission,  except  that  nei- 
ther the  court's  finding  nor  the  Attorney 
General's  failure  to  object  shall  bar  a  subse- 
quent action  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  such 
qualification,  prerequisite,  standard,  prac- 
tice, or  procedure. 

Sec  4.  (a)  To  assure  that  the  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  not 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  In  any  Federal.  State,  cr  local  election 
l>ecause  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any 
test  or  device  In  any  State  with  respect  to 
which  the  dertrmlnations  have  been  made 
under  subsectlonS^b)  or  in  any  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  such  determi- 
nations have  been  made  as  a  separate  unit, 
unless  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  brought  by  such  State 
or  sut)dl vision  against  the  United  States  has 
determined  that  no  such  test  or  device  has 
been  used  during  the  five  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  action  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color:  Provided, 
That  no  such  declaratory  judgment  shall  is- 
sue with  respect  to  any  plaintiff  for  a  period 
of  five  years  after  the  entry  of  a  final  Judc- 
ment  of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  the  denial  of  a  declaratory  judgment 
under  this  section,  whether  entered  piior  to 
or  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  determin- 
ing that  denials  or  abridgments  ol'  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  through 
the  use  of  such  tests  or  devices  have  occurred 
anywhere  in  the  territory  of  such  plalntifl. 

An  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  court  shall  retain  Jurisdiction  of 
any  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
five  years  after  Judgment  and  shall  reopen 
the  action  upon  motion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral alleging  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
test  or  device  has  been  used  during  the  five 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color,  he  shall  consent  to  the  entry  of 
such  judgment. 

tb)  The  provision  of  subsection  lai  shall 
apply  in  any  State  or  in  any  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  state  which  1 1 )  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  maintained  on  November  1, 
1964,  any  test  or  device,  and  with  respect  to 
which  (2)  the  Director  of  the  Census  de- 
termines that  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  residing  therein  were 
registered  on  November  1,  1964.  or  that  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  such  persons  voted  in 
the  presidential  election  of  November  1964. 

A  determination  or  certification  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  section  or  under  section 
6  or  section  13  shall  not  be  reviewable  in 
any  court  and  shall  be  effective  upon  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register. 

(C)  The  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall  mean 
any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  voting  or  registration  for  voting 
( 1 )  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read.  wTite. 
understand,  or  interpret  any  matter,  (2) 
demonstrate  any  educational  achievement  or 
his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject,  i3i 
possess  good  moral  character,  or  (4)  prove 
his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  registered 
voters  or  members  of  any  other  class. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section  no  State 
or  political  subdivision  shall  be  determined  to 
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have  engaged  In  the  u»*  of  testa  or  devlj«a 
for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  deny  ng 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color  if  1 1 1  Incident*  of  such  use 
ha»e  been  few  In  number  and  have  been 
promptly  and  effectively  corrected  by  State 
or  local  action,  iSi  the  continuing  effect  of 
such  incidents  haa  been  eliminated,  and  i3i 
there  Is  no  reasonable  probability  of  their 
recurrence  In  the  future 

leiil)  Congreas  hereby  declares  that  to 
secure  the  rights  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  persons  educated  in  American- 
flag  schools  In  which  the  predominant  class- 
room language  was  other  than  English.  It  Is 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  States  from  con- 
ditioning the  right  to  vote  of  such  persons 
on  ability  to  read,  write,  understand,  or  In- 
terpret any  matter  in  the  English  language 

i3i  No  person  who  demonstrates  that  he 
has  successfully  completed  the  sixth  primary 
grade  In  a  public  school  In  or  a  private  school 
accredited  by.  any  State  or  territory,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  In  which  the  predominant  class- 
room language  was  other  than  English  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  election  because  of  hi."  In- 
ability to  read,  write,  understand,  or  Inter- 
pret any  matter  In  the  English  language, 
except  that  In  States  In  which  State  law 
provldek  that  a  different  level  of  education 
l3  prestlmp'lve  of  literacy  he  shall  demon- 
strate that  he  has  successfully  completed  an 
equivalent  level  of  education  In  a  public 
school  In  or  a  private  3ch<x)l  accredited  by 
any  State  or  territory  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  the  Cnmmonweaith  of  Puerto  Rico 
In  which  the  predomln.ixit  classroom  lan- 
guage was  other  than  English 

Sec  5  Whenever  i  State  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  In  section  4iai  are  in  ptTfx-t 
shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
quallflcatliin  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
stand.ird  practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
to  voting  different  from  that  In  force  or  ef- 
fect on  November  1.  1964.  such  State  or 
subdlvialin  may  institute  an  action  In  the 
L'nlted  States  District  Court  for  the  Dl.strtct 
of  Columbia  ft  r  a  declaratory  Judgment 
that  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard, practice.  i)r  procedure  does  not  have  the 
purpose  anc  will  not  have  'he  effect  of  de- 
nying or  ab.-ldglng  the  right  to  vu'e  on  ac- 
ct'Unt  of  race  or  color,  and  unless  and  until 
the  court  enters  such  Judgment  no  person 
shall  be  denied  the  rlgh'  to  vote  for  failure 
to  comply  with  such  qualification,  prerequi- 
site, standard,  practice,  or  procedure  P'-o- 
nded  That  such  qualification,  prerequisite. 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  mav  be 
enforced  without  such  proceeding  if  the 
qualification,  prerequisite,  stand.ird.  prac- 
tice, or  prix-ediire  haa  been  submitted  by 
the  chief  legal  officer  or  other  appropriate 
official  of  such  State  or  .subdivision  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Attorney  General 
has  not  interposed  an  objection  within  sixty 
days  after  such  submission,  except  that 
neither  the  Attorney  General's  failure  to 
>b7*ict  nor  a  declaratory  Judgment  entered 
under  this  section  shall  bar  a  subsequent 
action  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  such  quali- 
fication prerefjulslte.  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  Any  action  under  this  section 
shaJl  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
three  Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Crxle  and  any  appeal  shall  He  to  the 
Supreme  Cotu-t 

Sec  6  Whenever  la)  a  court  has  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  examiners  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3(a).  or  ib) 
unless  a  declaratory  judgment  has  been  ren- 
dered under  section  4  ai  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral certifies  with  respect  to  any  political 
subdivision  named  in.  or  Included  within  the 
scope  of.  determinations  made  under  section 
4ibi  that  (  1 1  he  has  received  complaints  in 
writing   from   twenty   or   more   residents   oX 


sueh  political  subdivision  alleging  that  they 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  under 
color  of  law  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and 
that  he  believes  .such  complaints  to  be  merl- 
torlovis.  or  rji  that  In  his  Judgment  (con- 
sidering, among  otrier  factors,  whether  the 
ratio  of  nonwhite  per!if>n»  to  white  persons 
registered  to  vote  within  such  subdivision 
appears  tn  him  to  be  reasonably  attributable 
to  violations  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  or 
whether  substantial  evidence  exists  that 
t>ona  fide  efforts  are  being  made  within  such 
subdivision  t<i  comply  with  the  fifteenth 
amendment!,  the  appoaiinient  of  examiners 
Is  otherwise  necessary  to  enforce  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  the  Civil 
Service  Comml.selon  shall  appoint  as  many 
ex.iminers  for  such  subdivision  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  to  prepare  and  maintain 
lists  of  per.sons  eligible  to  vote  In  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections  Such  examiners, 
hearing  officers  provided  for  in  section  9(ai. 
and  other  persons  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Commission  t<i  carry  out  the  provlsii>ns  and 
purposes  if  this  Act  shall  be  appointed,  com- 
pensated, and  separated  without  regivrd  to 
the  provisions  of  .my  statute  administered  by 
the  flvU  Service  ("nmmlsslnn.  and  service 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  em- 
pioyment  lur  the  purposes  of  any  statute  ad- 
ministered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
except  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act 
of  August  J,  1939.  .IS  amended  (  5  U  3  C  1181 1 . 
prohibiting  partisan  politic  il  activity  P^-o- 
iidi'd.  That  the  Conxmlsslon  is  authorized, 
after  consulting  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
department  or  agency,  to  de.slgnate  suitable 
persons  in  the  cffjclal  service  of  the  L'nlted 
States,  with  their  consen:,  to  serve  in  these 
positions  Examiners  and  hearing  i  fflcers 
shall  have  the  p<jwer  to  administer  oaths. 

SBC  7  (ai  The  examiners  for  each  political 
subdivision  shall,  at  such  places  as  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  by  regulation  des- 
ignate, examine  applicants  concerning  their 
qualifications  for  voting  An  application  to 
an  examiner  shall  be  In  such  form  as  the 
ComnUaslon  may  re<)ulre  and  shall  contain 
allegations  that  the  applicant  is  not  other- 
wise registered  to  vote. 

(bi  Any  perjon  whom  the  examiner  finds, 
in  accf>rdance  with  Instructions  received  un- 
der section  9(bi  to  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  State  law  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  Ci^nstltutlon  and  laws  of  the  L'nlted 
States  shall  promptly  be  placed  <)n  a  list  of 
eligible  voters  A  challenge  to  such  listing 
may  be  niade  In  accordance  with  section  9(  ai 
and  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  a  prosecution 
under  section  12  of  'his  Act  The  examiner 
shall  certify  and  transmit  such  list,  and  any 
supplement  as  appropriate,  at  least  once  a 
month  To  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  elec- 
tion officials,  with  copies  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  attorney  ijeneral  of  the 
State,  and  any  such  lists  and  supplements 
thereto  transmitted  during  the  month  shall 
be  available  for  public  Inspection  on  the  last 
business  day  of  the  month  and  In  any  event 
not  liiteT  than  the  forty-fifth  day  prior  to 
any  election  The  appropriate  state  or  local 
election  official  shall  place  such  names  on  the 
official  votlnc  list  .^nv  person  whose  name 
appears  on  the  examiner's  list  shall  be  en- 
titled and  allowed  to  vote  in  the  eie<  rion  dis- 
trict of  his  residence  unless  and  until  the 
appropriate  eleH.tlon  oiRcials  shall  have  been 
notified  that  such  person  has  been  removed 
from  such  list  In  accordance  with  subsection 
idi  Proiidcd.  That  no  person  shall  he  en- 
titled to  vote  in  any  election  by  virtue  of 
this  Act  unless  his  name  shall  have  been 
cerUfied  and  transmitted  on  such  a  list  to 
the  offices  of  the  appropriate  election  officials 
at  least  forty-five  days  prior  to  such  election 

<  c  1  The  examiner  shall  Issue  to  each  person 
whose  name  appears  on  such  a  list  a  certifi- 
cate evidencing   his  eligibility   to   vote. 

idi  A  person  wh(»e  name  appears  on  such 
a  list  shall  be  removed  therefrom  by  an  ex- 
aminer of  ( 1 )  such  person  has  been  success- 


fully challenged  In  acoordaiice  with  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  in  section  9,  or  i2i  he  has 
been  determined  by  an  examiner  to  have  lost 
his  eligibility  to  vote  under  State  law  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  Dnlted  States 

Sec  8  Whenever  an  examiner  Is  serving 
under  this  Act  In  any  political  subdivision, 
the  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  may  assign,  at 
the  request  of  the  Attorney  General,  one  or 
more  p>ersons.  who  may  be  officers  of  the 
United  States.  (  1  i  to  enter  and  attend  at  any 
place  for  holding  an  election  In  such  sub- 
division for  the  purpose  of  observing  whether 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  are  being 
permuted  to  vote  and  i2)  to  enter  and  at- 
tend at  any  place  for  tabulating  the  votes 
cdst  at  any  election  held  In  such  subdivision 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  whether  votes 
cast  by  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  being 
properly  tabulated  Such  persons  so  assigned 
shall  report  to  an  examiner  appolhted  for 
such  political  subdivision,  to  the/Attorney 
General,  and  If  the  npjxMntment  ')f  exami- 
ners has  been  authorized  pursuant  to  section 
3(  ai     to  the  court 

Sec  9  (ai  Any  challenge  to  a  listing  on  an 
eligibility  list  prepared  by  an  examiner  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  hearing  officer 
app<jinted  by  and  responsible  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  under  such  rules  as 
the  Commission  shall  by  regulation  pro- 
scribe Such  challenge  shall  be  entertained 
only  If  filed  at  such  office  within  the  State  as 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  by  regtila- 
tlon  designate,  and  within  ten  days  after 
the  listing  of  the  challenged  person  Is  made 
available  for  public  inspection,  and  If  .stip- 
ported  by  i  1  i  the  affidavits  of  at  least  two 
persons  liaUng  personal  knowledge  of  the 
fact£  constituting  t;rounds  for  the  challenge, 
and  (2)  a  certification  that  a  copy  of  the 
challenge  and  affidavits  have  been  served 
by  mall  or  In  i)erson  upon  the  person  chal- 
lenged at  his  place  of  residence  set  out  In 
the  application  Such  challenge  shall  be  de- 
termined within  fifteen  days  after  It  has 
been  tiled  .A  petition  for  review  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  hearing  officer  may  be  filed  In 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  m  which  the  person  challeneed  re- 
sides within  fifteen  days  after  .service  of  stich 
de<l.sion  by  mall  on  the  person  petitioning 
for  review  but  no  decision  of  a  hearing  of- 
ficer shall  be  reversed  unless  clearly  errone- 
ous Any  person  listed  shall  be  entitled  and 
allowed  to  vote  pending  final  determination 
by  the  hearing  officer  and  by  the  court. 

(bi  The  times,  places,  procetlures.  and 
form  for  application  and  listing  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  removals  from  the  eligibility 
lists  shall  be  prescribed  by  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  Commission  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Att<imey  General,  instruct  ex- 
aminers concerning  applicable  State  law  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  L'nlted  States  with  respect  to  (  1  i  the 
qualifications  required  for  listing,  and  (2) 
loss  of  eligibility  to  vote 

(C)  Upon  the  request  of  the  applicant  or 
the  Challenger  or  on  Its  own  motion  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to 
require  by  subpena  the  attendance  and  testl- 
monv  of  'A-itnesses  and  the  production  of 
document ar>'  evidence  relating  to  any  matter 
pending  before  it  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  territory  or  possession,  or  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
said  person  guUty  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  is  found  or  resides  or  is  domiciled  or 
transacts  business,  or  has  appointed  an 
agent  for  receipt  of  service  of  process, 
upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  to  such  pwraon  an  order  re- 
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quiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  hearing  officer,  there  to 
pnxluce  pertinent,  relevant,  and  nonprlvi- 
leeed  documentary  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  investigation;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  mav  be  punished  by 
^aul  court   as  a  contempt  thereof 

.SEC  10  lai  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
precondition  :o  voting  (ii  precludes  persons 
oi  limited  means  from  voting  or  Imposes  un- 
re  ;sonable  iinanrial  hard.shlp  upon  such  per- 
:>o;is  as  a  precondition  lo  their  exercise  of  the 
iranchlse.  .ill  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  re- 
lauoiyhip  to  any  legitimate  State  Interest  in 
the  *mduct  of  elections,  and  illi)  in  some 
areas  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying 
persons  'he  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or 
color  Up, 111  the  basis  of  these  findings.  Con- 
t;ress  declaros  that  the  consiitutional  right 
of  citizens  to  vote  l.s  denied  or  abridged  In 
>onie  aroas  Ijy  the  requirement  o:  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  '.ax  as  a  prec  .ndition  to  voting, 
lb)  In  t!ie  excrci.se  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
itre>s  under  section  5  of  the  fourteenth 
aineiuimem  and  section  2  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  the  Aitornev  General  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  institute  forthwith  in 
til.'  ri  ime  o!  the  United  Stiles  such  .lOtions. 
.iKluding  .-ic  ions  .icainst  States  or  political 
-ubdlvislons.  for  declaratory  Judgment  or  in- 
junctive relief  against  the  enforcement  of 
anv  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
IS  ,1  ureconditlon  to  '-oiiniT.  or  substitute 
therefor  enacted  after  November  1.  1964.  as 
■vvill  be  tifcpssary  to  implement  the  declara- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  and  the  ptirposes  of 
this  section. 

I  CI  The  district  courts  r.f  'he  United  States 
-sh.ill  hav?  _|uri.sdiction  of  such  actions  which 
-h.til  .ie  heard  and  determined  bv  a  court  of 
ti-.Tce    aidges    In    accordance    with    the   pro- 
■.  ision.s    of   section    2284    of    title   28    of   the 
United  States  Code  :>nd  anv  appeal  shall  He 
'o  -he  Supreme  Court    It  shall  be  the  dutv  of 
•he    tudees   designated    to   hear   the   case   to 
isi-it;n   the   case   for   iie.irlng   at    the   earliest 
practicable  date,  to  par'icipate  in  the  hearing 
ind  determination  thereof,  and  to  c.iuse  the 
ISO  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 
di   During  the  iiendency  of  sach  .Tctions. 
and   thereafter  if  the  courts,  ftotwithstand- 
iiig  this  action  bv  the  Coneress.  should  de- 
cl.'ire  the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  to  be  con.stitutlcn.'il.  no  citizen  of 
the  United  State.s  who  i?  .i  resident  of  a  State 
or  politir.il  .subdivi.slon  with  respect  to  which 
determinations  have  been  made  under  sub- 
ectlon  4ibi   and  a  declaratory  judgment  has 
not  been  entered  under  .subsection  4(ai .  dur- 
ing the  fir;;t   year  he  ijecomes  otherwise  en- 
■ttled   to  vote   by   reason   of   registration    by 
•State  or   local   officials   or   listing   by  an   ex- 
I miner,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for 
tailiire  to  pay  a  poll  tax  if  he  tenders  pay- 
ment of  such  tax  for  the  current  year  to  an 
exunlncr  or  to  the  .ippropriate  State  or  local 
'tficial  at  least  forty-five  days  prior  to  elec- 
tion,  whether  or  not  such   tender  would   be 
timelv  or  adequate  under  State  law.  An  ex- 
unmcr  .shall   !;ave  authority  to  accept  such 
payment  from  any  person  authorized  by  this 
.\ct   to  make  an  application  lor  listing,  and 
sh.Tll  issue  ..  receipt  for  .such  payment.  The 
f'x.uniner  rhall  tr.-.nsmlt  promptlv  any  such 
poll  tax  payment  to  the  office  of  the  State  or 
loctl  official  authorized  to  receive  such  pay- 
ment   under    State    law.    together   with    the 
11,  me  and  address  of  the  applicant. 

Sfc.  11.   (a  I   No  person  acting  under  color 

'!  law  shall  lail  or  refuse  to  permit  any  per- 

on  to  vote  who  Is  entitled  to  vote  under  any 

provision  of  this  Act  or  is  otherwise  qualified 

to  vote,  or  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  tabulate. 

.ount.  and  report  such  person's  vote. 

lb)  No  person,  whether  acting  under  color 
'f  law  or  otherwise,  shall  intimidate,  threat- 
en,  or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  for  voting  or 
attempting  to  vote,  or  intimidate,  threaten. 
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or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate,  threat- 
en, or  coerce  any  person  for  urging  or  aiding 
.iny  person  to  vote  or  attempt  to  vote,  or  in- 
timidate, threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  for 
exercising  any  powers  or  duties  tinder  section 
3(al,  6,8.  9.  10.  or  l'2(cl 

ici  Whoever  knowingly  or  willlully  ^;lves 
false  information  as  to  his  name,  address,  or 
period  of  residence  in  the  \oting  district  lor 
the  purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibilty  to 
register  or  vote,  or  conspires  with  another 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  his 
false  registration  to  vote  or  illegal  voting,  or 
pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  payment 
either  for  registration  to  vote  or  for  voting 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  .$10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both : 
Provided,  houever.  That  this  provision  .>^hall 
be  applicable  only  to  general,  special,  or  jjri- 
mary  elections  held  solely  or  in  p.irt  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  or  electing  ;niy  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, presidential  elector.  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  or  Dele- 
gales  or  Commissioners  from  the  territorie? 
or  possessions,  or  Resident  Commissioner  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

(d)  Whoever,  in  any  matter  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  an  examiner  or  liearing  officer 
knowingly  and  willfully  falsifies  or  conceals 
a  mpterial  fact,  or  makes  any  false,  fictitious 
or  fraudulent  statements  or  representations, 
or  makes  or  uses  any  false  writing  or  docu- 
ment knowing  the  same  to  contain  any  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  statement  or  ei;'rv. 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  in.- 
prlsoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  12,  I  a)  Whoever  shall  deprive  or  at- 
tempt to  deprive  any  person  of  anv  right 
secured  by  section  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  or  10.  or  shall 
violate  section  11  (a)  or  (b).  --hall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  within  a  ye..r  following  an 
election  in  a  political  subdivision  in  whicii 
an  examiner  has  been  appointed  ( 1  i  destrov.s. 
defaces,  mutilates,  or  otherwise  alters  the 
marking  of  a  paper  ballot  which  has  been  cast 
in  such  election,  or  |2)  alters  .my  official  rec- 
ord of  voting  in  such  election  fi.taulated  from 
a  voting  machine  or  otherwise,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000.  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  conspire;  to  viol.ile  -he  pro- 
visions of  subsection  i  .i  i  or  ibi  of  .his  .sec- 
tion, or  interferes  wi;h  .uiy  right  secured  bv 
section  2,  3.  4.  5,  7.  10.  or  11  la)  or  ib) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S5.000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  .nr  bof.i 

(d)  Whenever  any  person  h.i.s  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  ttrounds  to  bei.eve  :h.it 
any  person  is  about  to  engage  in  any  .tc;  or 
practice  prohibited  by  section  2.  3.  4.  5.  7. 
10.  11.  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  may  institute  lor  the 
United  States,  or  in  tjie  name  of  the  United 
States,  an  action  for  preventive  relief,  in- 
cluding an  application  for  a  temporary  r 
permanent  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  and  Including  an  order  directed 
to  the  State  and  State  or  lixtal  election  offi- 
ci.ils  to  require  them  1 1 )  to  permit  persons 
listed  under  this  Act  to  vote  and  (2i  to  count 
such  votes. 

le)  Whenever  in  any  political  r-ubdivision 
in  which  there  are  examiners  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  any  persons  allege  to  such 
an  examiner  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  closing  of  the  polls  that  notwithstanding 
1 1 )  their  listing  under  this  Act  or  registra- 
tion by  an  appropriate  election  official  and 
(2)  their  eligibility  to  vote,  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  vote  in  such  election,  the 
examiner  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Attorney 
General  if  such  allegations  in  his  opinion  ap- 
pear to  be  well  founded.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Attorney  General  may 
forthwith  file  with  the  district  court  an  ap- 
plication for  an  order  providing  for  the  mark- 
ing, casting,  and  counting  of  the  ballots  of 


such  persons  and  requiring  the  inclusion  of 
their  votes  in  the  tot.^  vote  before  the  re- 
sults of  such  election  shall  be  deemed  final 
and  any  force  or  effect  sUen  thereto.  Tlie  dls- 
t.rict  court  .shall  hear  and  determine  such 
matters  immediately  after  the*Rling  of  such 
appllcition.  The  remedy  provided  in  this  sub- 
.section  shall  not  preclude  any  remedy  avall- 
.ible  under  State  or  Federal  law. 

(f  I  The  district  courts  of  the  United  Stated 
.-hall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  in- 
stituted pursuant  to  this  section  .md  .shall 
t'xercise  the  same  without  regard  :-j  whether 
a  person  asserting  rights  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  ha\e  exhatisled  any  admin- 
tstr.itne  or  other  remedies  thr.t  m.iy  be  pro- 
vided by  law 

Sec.  i3.  Listing  procedures  hall  he  termi- 
nated in  any  politlctl  subdivision  of  any 
State  I  a)  with  respect  to  examiners  .ip"- 
iximted  pursuant  to  clau.se  ib)  of  .-ection  6 
whene\er  the  Attorney  Gcner.tl  notifies  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  whenever  the 
District  Court  for  the  Di.-irlc;  of  C  lumbia 
determines  in  an  action  fur  dpclar.itory  Judg- 
ment brought  by  any  political  subdivision 
■.vith  respect  to  which  the  Director  o!  the 
Census  lias  determined  that  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  nonwhite  persons  of  voting 
age  residing  therein  are  registered  to  vote, 
1 1 1  that  all  persons  listed  bv  an  cx.tminer 
for  such  .subdivision  have  been  i)l.\ced  on  the 
appropriate  voting  registration  roll,  .md  (2) 
that  there  is  no  longer  reasonable  cau.se  to 
believe  that  persons  will  be  deprued  o:  or 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  oi  r..ce 
<>r  color  in  such  siibdlvi.sion.  and  ibi.  with 
respect  to  examiners  .ippointed  pursuant  lo 
.section  3(ai.  upon  order  of  the  authorizing 
t'ourt.  A  political  subdivision  mav  petition 
the  .•\ttorney  General  for  the  termin.aion  of 
listing  procedures  under  clause  lai  o;  this 
.section,  and  mr.y  petition  the  Attornev  Gen- 
eral to  request  the  Director  of  the  Cen.^is  to 
take  such  survey  or  census  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  making  of  the  determina- 
tion provided  for  m  this  section.  The  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  thall  h.ive 
jurisdiction  to  require  .=uch  survev  .ir  census 
to  be  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Census  .^nd 
It  .sh.»il  require  him  to  do  so  if  it  deems  the 
Attorney  General'.-  refusal  to  request  such 
.-urvey  or  census  to  be  arbltrarv  or  unrea- 
sonable. 

Sec.  14.  -a)  All  c.iec-s  of  criminal  con- 
tempt arising  under  the  provisions  or  this 
Act  shall  be  governed  by  section  151  of  the 
Civil  liightb  Act  of  1957  (42  U  .'i  C.  1995  i  . 

(b)  No  court  other  than  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colu.iibia  or  .i  court 
of  appeals  in  any  proceeding  under  .section  9 
shall  have  jurisditlion  to  issue  any  declara* 
tory  judgment  pursuant  to  .-ertion"  4  or  sec- 
tion T)  or  any  restraining  :'fdpr  o-  temporary 
or  permanent  injunction  against  the  execu- 
tion or  enforcement  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  action  of  any  f^cderal  o.ficor  or 
employee  pursuant  hereto. 

(C)(1)  The  terms  "vote"  or  ■voting"  shall 
include  all  .iction  necessary  to  make  .i  vote 
effective  in  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election  Including,  but  Uot  limited  to.  reg- 
istration, listing  pursuant  to  this  Act.  or 
other  action  required  by  law  prerequisite  to 
voting,  casting  a  ballot,  and  having  such 
ballot  counted  properly  and  included  m  the 
appropriate  totals  of  votes  cast  with  respect 
to  candidates  for  public  or  party  office  and 
propositions  for  which  votes  are  received  in 
an  election. 

(2)  The  term  ■'political  subdlvi.sion''  shall 
mean  any  county  or  parish,  except  that  where 
registration  for  voting  is  not  conducted  under 
the  stipervision  of  a  county  or  parish,  the 
term  shall  include  any  other  subdi->  ision  of  a 
State  which  conducts  registration  for  voting, 
(d)  In  any  action  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment brought  pursuant  to  section  4  or  sec- 
tion 5  of  ?hls  Act.  subpenas  for  witnesses  who 
are  required  to  attend  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  served  in 
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any  judicial  district  of  the  United  States 
Provided  That  no  writ  of  subpena  shall  issue 
for  witnesses  withuiit  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  a  greater  distance  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  pUce  of  holding  court  without 
the  permission  of  the  District  Cour*  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  being  ftrst  had  'ipon 
proper  application  and  cause  shown 

Sec  15  Section  20<>»  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(42  CSC  1971)  as  amended  by  section  131 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  i71  Stat  637). 
and  amended  by  section  601  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  I960  I  74  Stat  90)  and  as  fur- 
ther amended  by  section  101  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat  241),  Is  further 
amended   as   follows  % 

ai  Delete  the  word  Federar  wherever  It 
appears   in   subsections    la)    and    ici. 

ibi  Repeal  subsection  ifi  and  designate 
the  present  subsections  igi  and  ih)  as  if) 
and  'g)    respectively 

Sec  16  The  Attorney  Qenenil  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  jointly,  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  to  determine  whether, 
under  the  laws  or  practices  of  any  Stale  or 
States,  there  are  preconditions  to  voting 
which  might  tend  to  result  in  dlFcrlminatlon 
against  citizens  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  seeking  to. vote  Such 
officials  shall.  Jointly  make  a  report  to  the 
eon«rr«»s  not  later  than  June  30.  1966.  con- 
Wiininf-»he  results  of  such  study,  together 
with  a  list  of  any  States  in  which  such  pre- 
condltlon.s  exist,  and  shall  inchide  In  svich 
report  such  rec  immendatlons  for  legislation 
as  they  deem  advisable  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion m  voting  against  citizens  serving  iti  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 

Sec  17  Kothlng  in  this  .^ct  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  Impair  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  the  right  to  vote  of  ;iny  person  reg- 
istered to  vote  under  the  law  of  any  State  or 
polUicul  subdivision 

Sec  18  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  3uch  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out   the   provisions  of  this  Act 

Sec  19  If  ;iny  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  invalid  the  rennunder  of  the 
Act  and  the  .application  of  the  proMslon  to 
other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shuU  not  be  affected 
thereby 

Approvec  August  6.  1965 

S    2507 

A   bill   to  amend   the  Voting  Rights  Act   of 

1965.   and   for  other   purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatnei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assevihled.  That  this  Act 
shall  he  known  as  the  'Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1969  " 

Sec  2  Section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  1 79  Stat  438;  42  USC  1973b)  Is 
amended  as  follows 

lai  Strike  subsection  lai  and  substitute 
the  following 

I  a  ill  Prior  to  January  1  1974.  no  citizen 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any  Fed- 
er.^1.  State,  or  local  election  because  of  his 
failure  to  comply  with  any  test  or  device  " 

'bi  Strike  subsection  (bi  and  designate 
present  subsection  ici  as  la)  \2) 

CI  Strike  subsections  id)  and  lei  and 
add  the  following  as  subsection   ibi 

(biili  No  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  any 
State  cr  political  subdivision  In  any  election 
for  Presidciu  and  Vice  President  ot  the 
United  States  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  such  election  for  faihire  to  com- 
ply with  a  residence  or  registration  requlre- 
men'  if  ho  has  resided  in  that  State  or  pillt- 
ica!  subdivision  sine  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember next  preoedltig  the  election  and  has 
compiled  with  the  requirements  of  registra- 
tion to  the  extent  that  they  provide  for 
registration  af'er  that  date 

••i2i  If  such  citizen  ha.s  begun  restdeu'-e  in 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  after  the  first 


day  of  September  next  preceding  an  election 
for  President  and  V:ce  President  of  the 
United  Slates  and  doe.^  not  satisfy  the  resi- 
dence requlreinen.s  of  that  State  or  political 
.subdivision,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  In 
such  election  lA)  ni  persi  n  m  the  State  or 
p  'Utlcal  subdtvlslcn  m  which  he  resided  on 
the  la-.l  day  of  August  nt  that  year  if  he 
had  satisfied,  a.-  of  the  date  cf  his  change 
oi  residence,  the  requirements  to  vote  in 
that  Stale  or  political  subdivision;  or  iB) 
by  absentee  ballot  .ii  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  in  which  he  resided  on  the  last 
day  of  .August  of  that  year  if  he  satisfies,  but 
for  his  nonresident  atatu--  and  the  reason 
for  his  absence,  the  requirements  for  ab- 
.sentee  w.ting  .n  tliai  State  or  political  sub- 
division 

■|3)  No  citizen  oi  the  United  Stales  who  Is 
otherwise  qualined  to  vote  b\  ab.sentee  ballot 
in  any  State  or  political  subflUlslon  in  any 
election  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Stiiles  shall  be  denied  ihe  right 
to  vote  in  such  election  because  of  any  re- 
quirement of  registration  that  does  not  in- 
clude a  provision  lor  absentee  registration 
■|4)  'State  as  used  in  ihis  subsection  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia   " 

Sec  3  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat,  439;  42  USC.  197c)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■Se<  o  lai  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reason  to  believe  that  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  has  enacted  or  Is  seeking 
to  administer  any  voting  quallticallon  or  pre- 
requisite to  voting,  or  standard,  practice  or 
procedure  with  respect  to  voting  which  has 
the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
he  may  institute  for  the  United  States,  or  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  an  action  in 
a  district  court  of  the  United  Slates,  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  1391  through  1393  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  lor  a  restraining 
order  or  a  preliminary  or  permanent  In i  unc- 
tion, or  such  other  order  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, 

"lb I  An  action  under  this  .section  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
.section  ;^84  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  aii>'  appeal  shall  be  to  the  Su- 
preme Court" 

Sec.  4,  Section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  179  Stat  439:  42  USC  1973d »  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  'iinle.ss  a 
declaratory  judgment  has  been  rendered  un- 
der section  4(a)'  and  by  striking,  immedi- 
ately after  the  words  "political  subdivision  ' 
the  words  "named  In.  or  Included  within  the 
scope  of.  detemainatlons  made  under  section 
4(b)." 

Sec.  5.  Section  8  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  179  Stat  441:  42  USC  1973f)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "Whenever  an 
examiner  is  serving  under  this  Act  In  any 
political  subdivision  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission may"  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing 

Whenever  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines with  respect  to  any  political  subdi- 
vision that  m  his  Judgment  the  designation 
of  observers  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall". 

Section  8  Is  fvirther  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 

"A  determination  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  reviewable 
In  any  court." 

Sec  6  Section  14  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat  445;  42  USC  19731)  Is 
amended  by  striking  subsections  ib)  and 
idi    and  designating  subsection    lo    as   (bi 

Sec  7  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  437;  42  U  S  C  1973)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  17.  18.  and  19  as  sec- 
tions 18.  19.  and  20.  respectively,  and  insert- 
ing the  following  new  section. 


Sec  17  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  .i 
temporary  Commission,  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Adrtsory  Commission  on  Voting 
Rights  I  hereafter  called  the  Commission), 
which  shall  be  comp<5sed  of  not  more  than 
nine  members  who  shall  be  app^ilnted  by  the 
President  Ihe  President  shall  designate  one 
member  'm  serve  as  Chairman 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  utidertake  to 
make  a  study  of  the  effects  upon  \otlng  and 
voter  registration  of  laws  restricting  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote,  including  laws 
making  residence,  economic  status  or  pas- 
sage 111  literacy  tests  and  other  tests  or  devices 
a  prerequisite  to  voting  The  Commission 
shall  also  study  the  impact  of  fraudulent 
and  corrupt  practices  upon  voting  rights 
The  Commission  shall  conduct  such  hear- 
ings as  it  deems  appropriate  and  shall  con- 
sult with  the  .Mtorney  General,  the  .Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  ;ind  with  such  other  persons 
and  agencies  as  it  deems  appropriate  Tlie 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  not  later  than  January 
15,  1973,  the  results  of  Its  study  and  make 
Its  recommendations  for  legislative  or  other 
action  to  protect  the  right  to  vote.  The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days 
following  the  submission  of  its  report 

"lO  As  soon  as  practicable  following  en- 
actment of  this  statute  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  make  special  sur\eys.  in 
States  which  utilize  literacy  and  other  tests 
or  devices,  and  in  other  States  to  collect 
data  regarding  voting  In  Presidential  and 
other  elections,  by  race,  national  origin,  and 
income  groups  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  transmit  this  data,  together  with  other 
pertinent  data  from  the  Nineteenth  Decen- 
nial Census    to  the  Commission 

"id)  The  Commission  is  .mthorl/ed  to  re- 
quest from  any  executive  department  or 
agency  any  Inform.Ulon  and  assistance 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  section  Each  department  or 
agency  is  authorized,  to  the  extent  permit- 
ted by  law  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds,  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and  to  furnish  Information  and  assistance 
to  the  Comml.=slon, 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  or  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  .=erve  with- 
out iWldltlonal  compensation,  but  ,=hall  be 
permitted  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  C.xle. 
for  persons  intermittently  emnloyed  Other 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  employees  for  each  dav 
I  Including  traveltlme)  during  which  thev 
are  engaged  m  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Commissior,  While 
traveling  on  official  business  in  performance 
of  services  for  the  Commission,  members  "! 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  oxpet. -e- 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  .is  .tv.- 
thonzed  by  law  i5  USC  5703)  for  persons 
Intermittently  employed  The  Commission 
shall  have  an  Executive  Director  who  shall 
be  designated  by  the  President  ,ind  shall  re- 
ceive such  compensation  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensi- 
tlon  of  such  other  personnel  as  mav  be  nec- 
es,sary  to  perform  its  functions.  The  Com- 
mission may  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  wi'h  .secti'-Jii 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code   " 

Sec,  8  The  provisions  of  this  Act  i^liai:  be- 
come effective  on  August  6.  1970.  except  that 
section  7  shall  become  effective  immediately 
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S    818 
A   bill   to  extend  the   Voting  Rights  Act  of 

1965    with    respect    to   the   discriminatory 

use  of  tests  and  devices 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  tlie  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stat  438.  42  U  S  C  1973b(a)  )  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

In  the  first  and  third  paragraphs,  after 
the  words  "during  the",  strike  the  word  "five" 
and  substitute  the  word  "ten". 

In  the  lirsl  paragraph,  after  the  words  "a 
period  of"'  strike  the  word  "five"  and  substi- 
tute the  word  '  ten  " 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  coivsent  to  speak  for  5  min- 
ute.^  m  the  mornine  liour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESS  HAS  MADE  A  S5  BILLION 
CUT  IN  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  RE- 
QUESTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  the 
impression  lias  uotten  around  the  country 
I'lat  t)ie  P.Tsident  is  beius  responsible 
on  fiscal  pchcy  and  that  Congress  is 
beiii'j  iri"e,-ponsible:  that  Congress  is 
.^pendinu  m.)ncy  "Aildly;  tliat  we  are,  so 
far  as  tlie  HEW  budget  is  concerned,  so 
far  beyond  ih':>  budget  that  the  President, 
unfortu!iatel.\'.  lias  lo  veto  the  measure. 

This,  I  suppose,  is  not  t!ie  fault  of  the 
press.  The  press  is  beins  honest  and 
ob.jectiv'e  in  reporting  this  news,  but  I 
think  It  is  the  fault  of  those  of  us  who 
aie  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  liave  ie.--ponsibility  for  reporting  to 
the  Coiigrc-ss  and  ihe  country  on  what 
we  liave  done. 

The  fact  l.s  that  the  Congress  has  cut 
pre.^idential  requests  sharply;  that  we 
have  made  cuts  on  most  appropriation 
bills. 

Let  me  document  that.  We  have  cut 
appro.ximately  S5  billion  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  new  obligational  au- 
tliority.  We  have  cut  almost  $3  billion 
in  fiscal  1970  outlays.  I  am  including  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
bills.  The  fact  is  that  if  we  take  a  look  at 
the  action  that  we  have  taken  so  far,  we 
lind  tliai  on  un!,v  four  of  the  14  fiscal 
year  1970  appropriation  bills  has  the 
Senate  provided  amounts  above  the  Pres- 
idents  requests.  One  is  on  the  agricul- 
ture bill.  One  is  on  public  works.  One  is 
on  labor,  health,  education,  and  welfare. 
One  IS  on  transportation.  These  are  the 
only  bills  in  which  Congress  has  pro- 
\ided  money  over  the  President's  re- 
quests. 

The  fact  is  that  if  Congress  had  done 
exactly  what  President  Nixon  had  asked 
us  to  do.  we  would  have  appropriated 
S5  billion  more  than  we  have  appro- 
priated. 

I  v.onder  how  many  people  in  the 
country  really  appreciate  that?  I  am 
sure  they  have  gotten  the  impression, 
especially  in  \1ew  of  the  action  of  the 
President  last  night,  that  the  President 
is  laborin';  hard  to  hold  an  irresponsible 
Congress  in  check.  The  fact  is  precisely 


the  contrary.  The  cuts  Congress  has 
made  is  the  biggest  anti-inflation  news 
of  the  year. 

Contrarj'  to  the  impression  the  Nixon 
administration  is  trying  to  put  across,  it 
is  the  Congress  which  has  acted  con- 
structively to  stem  inflation.  Congress 
this  year  has  cut  the  President's  budget. 

It  is  therefore  ironic  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  now  exhort  the  Congress  to 
cut  spending  and  that  he  should  now 
threaten  to  veto  funds  for  schoolchil- 
dren, for  the  poor,  for  the  ill,  and  for 
the  unskilled  at  the  end  of  a  year  when 
he  Jias  sent  to  the  Hill  one  inflationary 
budget  request  after  another,  from  the 
ABM  and  the  B-1  superbomber  to  the 
SST. 

The  President  yesterday  voiced  his 
concern  that  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill  is  too  costly  at  this  critical 
point  in  the  battle  against  inflation.  It 
is  strange  that  the  President  did  not  give 
way  to  a  similar  concern  when  he  gave 
the  go-ahead  to  the  SST  or  when  the 
Pentagon  decided  to  ask  for  money  for 
the  B-1  superbomber  and  countless 
other  unneeded  weapons  systems. 

The  President  has  tried  to  give  the 
impression  that  we  in  the  Congress  are 
irresponsible  spendthrifts.  The  facts  are 
just  the  opposite. 

What  the  Congress  has  done  is  to 
change  the  administration's  priorities. 
We  cut  the  military  budget,  which  is  far 
and  away  the  most  significant  cause  of 
the  present  inflation.  We  increased 
somewhat  the  funds  for  the  poor.  We  cut 
back  on  proposed  foreign  aid  abroad.  We 
used  some  of  the  money  to  help  the 
needy  here  at  home.  But,  overall,  we 
made  a  major  cut  in  Presidential  re- 
quests. 

We  have  cut  hardest  in  the  military 
budget  because  that  is  where  the  great- 
est dividends  in  the  war  on  inflation 
were  to  be  found.  Military  spending  is 
the  most  inflationary  spending  the  Gov- 
ernment does  because  it  does  not  supply 
a  marketplace  need. 

We  have  increased  the  funds  for  in- 
vestment in  people,  where  the  payoff  is 
largest.  The  President  sives  us  no  credit 
for  cutting  his  inflationary  requests.  Yet 
he  tells  us  he  will  veto  the  bill  for  health, 
for  schools,  and  for  the  development  of 
the  human  resources  of  the  country-. 

The  Congress— and  I  am  talking  about 
the  House  and  the  Senate — reduced  the 
TreasuiT-Post  ,  Offlcc-Executive  O-'fice 
appropriation  by  S38  million. 

It  reduced  the  indejx^ndent  oi'llces  biil. 

It  reduced  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  by  .'s226  million. 

It  reduced  the  Interior  I>epartment 
appropriation  by  SIO  million. 

It  reduced  the  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce, Judiciary  appropriations  bill  bv 
Sill  million. 

It  reduced  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriation by  S27  million  below  the  re- 
quest. 

It  will  reduce  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  by  approximately  S400  million. 
depending  on  what  happens  in  confer- 
ence. The  House  was  S466  million  under 
the  President's  request.  Tlie  Senate  was 
$313  million  under  the  Presidents  re- 
quest. 

Congress  reduced  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia appropriation  by  $60  million  be- 
low the  President's  request. 

It  reduced  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  $5,637  billion  below  the 
President's  request. 

It  reduced  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion between  $1,071  billion  and  $858  mil- 
lion. Probably  it  will  be  about  a  $1  billion 
redi^tion   below   President   Nixon's   re- 


i^t 


que 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  vield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  say  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  cut  de- 
fense spending  by  $5  biUion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  that  the 
action  on  new  obligational  authority  .so 
far  was  to  reduce  defense  expenditures 
by  a  total  of  $5,637  billion  below  the  re- 
vised budget  request  and  to  cut  outlays 
by  more  than  $3  billion  below  the  Pres- 
ident's request. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  provided 
about  $1.7   billion 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect: that  is  a  very  good  correction.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee did  that.  Further  action  on  the 
floor  cut  it  somewhat  but  did  not  cut 
very  much  more  than  tlie  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  had  recommended  and 
what  the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
recommended.  That  is  a  good  correction. 
I  should  have  said  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress, not  just  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, reduced  the  President's  request 
overall  by  $5  billion  in  obligational  au- 
thority and  by  about  $3  billion  in  spend- 
ing outlays  below  what  the  President 
requested  in  his  revised  budget. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Again  I  may  be 
mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  Secretary 
Laird  accomplished  most  of  that  S5  bil- 
lion reduction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talking  about 
cuts  below  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary. 
We  are  almost  $9  billion  below  President 
Johnson's  defense  budget.  Secretary 
Laird  cut  a  little  less  than  $4  billion  be- 
low President  Johnson's  budget,  and  we 
went  another  $5  billion  below  Secretary 
Laird. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  just  wanted  to 
get  the  record  straight.  I  know  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  works  very  dili- 
aently  and  that  it  has  its  problems  on 
tlie  floor  when  we  continue  to  add  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  bills  that  we  should 
not  be  adding  billions  of  dollars  to;  but 
I  think  it  is  proper  to  recognize  that  a 
Republican  administration,  with  a  Re- 
publican Secretary  of  Defense,  really  got 
the  ball  rolling  on  cutting  military  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Who  got  the  ball 
rolling  is  a  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  were  many 
who  were  responsible  for  it.  There  were 
critics  of  -wasteful  military  spending.  I 
think  there  are  enough  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  cuts  here  to  permit  a  number 
of  people  to  get  credit. 

Certainly  Secretary  Laird  deserves 
credit  for  cutting  below  the  request  of 
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Secretary  Clifford  and  President  John- 
son's requests,  but  Congross  as  a  whole 
made  the  biK  reduction  As  we  know,  the 
Senate  cut  fhe  amount  lower  than  the 
House  did 

Mr    ALl,OTT    Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  y:eld' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  lyield. 
Mr  ALLOTT  I  rhink  it  eoes  beyond 
that  n  the  Senator  will  examine  the 
Record.  I  thinlc  he  will  And  Secretary 
Laird  s  cut.  in  en:;: unction  with  the  Pres- 
ident >.  which  is  reflected  in  the  reduced 
appropriation,  resulted  :n  $3  5  billion 
below  trie  President's  original  budget 
figure 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  ori^mal  budget  figure  I  am 
talking  about  the  latest  revised  budget  If 
we  followed  the  recommendation  of  Sec- 
retary Laird  and  the  President  we  would 
have  been  $5  billion  above.  We  would 
have  ipent  $5  billion  more  than  we  did. 
Mr  ALLOTT  That  i.s  true,  hut  the  $5 
bilhon  cut.>  the  President  speaks  of  are 
reflected  because  of  an  additional  $3  5 
billion  to  S4  billion  of  Defense  spending 
cuhb,^  by  Secretar>-  Laird,  which  are  re- 
flected MTthe  $5  billion  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  This  is  below  the  revised 
estimate 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  We  have  received  co- 
operation from  the  Secretary  of  Defon.se. 
that  is  true  The  point  I  am  making  is 
what  I  am  .sure  is  the  impression  around 
the  country  In  fact,  it  is  the  impression 
in  thLs  body.  I  brought  this  up,  frankly, 
in  our  caucus  this  morning.  Senators 
were  ai.tonished.  They  could  not  get  over 
It.  They  wanted  to  tjet  the  table  I  will 
introduce  to  document  the  greater  f\scal 
re.-ponsibi!ity  of  Congress.  I  am  sure 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
do  not  know  that  Congress  reduced  the 
President's  requests  sharply 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
idfT.r.  uiil  th.e  Senator  yield'' 

M;    PROXMIRE   I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 

no    question     rhat     Defense     has     been 

cut 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  am  talkmR  about 
overall  cuts,  not  only  in  Defense,  but 
other  departments. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Defense 
and  a  few  of  the  others.  When  he  speaks 
of  Defense  is  it  not  true  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  talking  about  pipeline  appropria- 
tions which  will  feed  into  the  economy 
months  and  years  later ^  We  have  to 
take  the  initial  step  in  appropriations, 
but  those  cuts  will  not  show  up  until 
months  or  years  later  It  is  a  fact  that 
right  now.  as  a  result  of  carr>'over  ap- 
propriations last  year  and  before,  man- 
dator>-  e.xpendltures  are  running  con- 
.sidt'rably  higher  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  in  Defense 

Mr  PROXMIRE  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  first,  that  these  cuts  are  cuts 
below  what  the  President  requested,  for 
the  future 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
right 

Mr  PROXMIRE  In  addition  to  that. 
It  Is  a  fact  that  in  terms  of  outlays,  not 
cbligational  authority,  but  outlays — and 
this  has  the  inflationary  Impact— the 
Senate  is  not  S5  billion  below  on  Defense 
but  about  $3  1  billion  below  But  it  is  sub- 


stantially below,  and  I  as.sert  that  Con- 
gress is  playing  a  bigger  role  m  fighting 
;nf1ation  or  cutting  spending  than  the 
President  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
.itor's  time  has  expired. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
lional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objfX-tion,  It  i.v  .so  ordered 

Mr  WIIXIAMS  of  Delaware  No.  I 
think  the  figures — and  we  will  have  them 
over  here  in  a  moment,  and  I  shall  put 
them  m  the  Record — the  exact  six>nd- 
ing  figures  on  Defense  are  running  high- 
er now  than  thpy  were  a  year  ago  due 
to  the  excessive  amount  that  was  appro- 
priated and  contract,^  made  m  earlier 
years  The  most  recent  daily  Treasury 
report  shows  expenditures  of  all  agen- 
cies are  running  about  $5  billion  higher 
than  they  were  last  year. 

Mr  PR0X?.IIRE  I  did  not  know  that. 
but  I  accept  the  word  of  the  Senat^ir 
from  Delaware.  He  is  always  accurate 
in  these  things  But  the  point  is  that 
that  is  not  the  result  of  action  by  this 
Congress 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  cannot  control 
what  previous  Congresses  have  done  and 
what  this  Pres.dent  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  decided  to  do  now,  this 
year  But  *hat  we  have  done  this  year  is 
cut  the  appropriations,  both  the  obliga- 
tional  authority  and  the  outlay  far  be- 
low what  the  President  requested  in  De- 
fense and  these  other  areas. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct  on  Defense,  and  that  re- 
duction will  show  up  later  in  reduced 
expenditures;  and  whether  the  reduc- 
tion IS  the  result  of  action  by  tlie  AiTned 
Services  Committee,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  Congress,  it  Is  certainly  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  one  that  is 
long  overdue 

But  what  has  the  inflationary'  aspect 
now  is  that,  as  a  result  of  large  appropri- 
ations heretofore  made  and  m  the  pipe- 
line, expenditures  must  be  carried  on  to 
fulfill  our  contract  obligations.  We  are 
actually  =pendin«  more  money  in  the  first 
5  months  of  this  fiscal  year  than  we  did 
m  the  corresponding  months  of  fiscal 
year  1969.  by  about  S5  billion. 

Mr  SP.^RKMAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yu-ld  ■" 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  yield 
Mr  SPARKMAN  I  am  glad  that  t»e 
Senator  ctiangefi  his  credit  line  to  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  because  action  on  these 
bills  is  always  by  Congress  as  a  whole, 
both  Houses 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Yes.  absolutely  That 
statement  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  made  the  cuts  was  unfortu- 
nate This  was  action  by  Congre.ss  as  a 
whole 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  want  to  get  this 
point  clear  The  Senator  is  speaking  of 
the  appropriations  that  have  been  passed 
by  this  Congre.ss.  as  atrain.st  the  requests 
of  the  President,  even  under  his  revised 
estimates'!' 

Mr    PROXMIRE    That  is  correct 
Mr  SPARKMAN   In  this  Congress,  we 
are  not  dealing  with  previous  Congresses. 


Mr  PROXMIRE  That  is  right. 
..Ir  SPARKMAN  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  checked  on  previous  Congresses. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  stands  now.  but  I 
know  .several  years  ago  I  checked  on  it, 
and  I  found  out  that  Congre.ss  almost 
always  appropriates  less  money  than  the 
President  leouest.s. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct  I  checked  2  years  ago. 
and  found  that  for  the  precedinc  24 
years  Congress  was  below  the  President 
24  times  Every  year  it  was  below  the 
President.  This  vear  we  arc  doing  one 
of  our  better  jobs  Rarely  have  we  cut 
as  much  as  $.5  billion  below  the  President, 
though  we  have  on  occasion  Back  about 
19.'i4  I  think  Congress  cut  .something  like 
S12  billion  below  the  President. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  Con- 
gress has  cut  wcU  below  the  President 
this  year,  and,  as  the  Senator  adds,  we 
have  done  that  consistently  over  the 
years 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  think  a  great  many 
people  u;ct  the  idea  that  Cc.ngre.ss  is  sujj- 
po.sed  to  >;o  exactly  by  the  rule  book  as 
laid  down  by  ihe  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
functioning  for  -he  President.  I  think 
•.ve  are  m  danger  of  losing  the  proper 
perspective  Hi.stoncally.  the  legi.slative 
body  is  suppo.seri  to  be  on  the  one  that, 
as  we  say.  controls  the  pur.se  strings:  is 
that  not  correct'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Yes.  indeed.  This  is 
the  i-ne  real  powor  Congress  has.  The 
Pre.sidenl  has  the  power  of  the  sword: 
we  ha\c  t)ie  [.nnver  of  the  purse. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  And  it  is  a  consti- 
tutional power 

Mr    PROXMIRE.  Thai   is  right. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  power  the 
r-xecutive  has  ;.  to  recommend  to  Con- 
i;re.ss 

Mr.   PROXMIRE. 
poses.  Congress  disposes. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Yes:  and  the  Presi- 
dent recommended,  this  year,  sums  that 
totaled  more  than  S,t  billion  above  what 
Congress  has  appropriated^ 
Mr  PROXMIRE  Exartlv 
Mr  SPARKMAN  Tliat  is  a  .Minple 
story,  is  It  not'' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  bringing  out  the.se  facts.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  current  expenditures: 
they  are  controlled  by  past  appropria- 
tions, are  t  hev  not  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  That  is  correct 
Mr  SPARKMAN  And  we  are  talking 
about  this  only  because,  in  Ins  letter  last 
nighr,  as  I  under.<^tand.  the  President  re- 
ferred particularly  to  this  bill  because  it 
exceeded  his  reque.st^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Correct 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  By  tire  way.  there  is 
another  thing,  too.  We  receive  a  lot  of 
criticism  about  dragging  our  feet  on  ap- 
propriation bills  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  know  what  happened  with  ref- 
erence to  this  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill  while  it  was 
t)ending.  .so  far  as  additional  requests 
from  the  White  House  are  concerned'' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  How  much  were 
they'  I  am  sure  they  were  very  sub- 
stantial. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  More  than  $3  bUlion 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  More  than  $3  billion, 
that  is  nglit. 
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The  President  i)ro- 


Mr.  SPARKMAN  Came  up  here  in  ad- 
ditional requests. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  From  the  President. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  We  were  asked  to 
add  those  items  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sten- 
ator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
know  how  recently  some  of  those  re- 
quests came? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  recently  did 
they  come? 

M--  SPARKMAN.  How  long  ago  it  was 
will  11  the  last  one  came  up? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE   No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  heard  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  iMr.  Magnuson), 
say  that  some  of  those  requests  came  up 
only  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Two  weeks  ago  the 
President  was  asking  us  to  spend  more? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Asking  for  money, 
yes.  And  now  he  says  because  we  went 
over  what  he  asked  for  in  this  particular 
bill,  it  IS  inflationary  and,  therefore,  he 
is  going  to  veto  it.  Did  the  President  say 
anything  about  the  bills — Defense,  for 
instance — where  we  cut  S5  billion  under 
what  he  requested? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  a  word.    , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Or  any  of  these  other 
bills  the  Senator  has  so  well  pointed  out? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Independent  offices, 
foreign  aid.  and  a  number  of  others.  Of 
the  14,  10  of  them  were  reduced. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ten  out  of  the  14  we 
reduced? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  commend 
the  Senator  for  bringing  out  these  im- 
portant facts  for  the  Senate  and  for  the 
country,  and  I  hope  the  word  gets  aroimd 
that  that  is  the  way  Congress  is  acting, 
instead  of  in  a  reckless,  irresponsible 
manner,  as  so  many  have  charged  us  with 
acting. 


intervals  and  are  included  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  This  year 
v/e  were  so  late  with  our  regular  appro- 
priation bills  that  they  were  all  included. 
Next  year  we  shall  have  a  second  sup- 
plemental. This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
ever  had  appropriation  bills  held  up  this 
late.  They  should  have  been  acted  upon 
months  ago. 

And  when  we  speak  of  the  HEW  bill  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  when 
it  was  reported  out  earlier  this  week  the 
Senate  was  actually  debating  the  bill  for 
about  3  hours  before  it  came  back  from 
the  printer.  It  was  to  my  mind  highly  ir- 
responsible for  the  Senate  to  have  been 
asked  to  vote  on  a  bill  3  hours  before  it 
was  printed.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  concur  that  we 
should  have  these  appropriation  bills  at 
least  a  day  or  two  ahead  of  time. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  HEW  bill,  it 
was  $1,496,566,000  above  the  budget  at 
the  time  of  the  final  rollcall  here  in  the 
Senate.  This  was  for  increased  expendi- 
tures, and  that  is  why  the  President  is 
so  concerned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  were  well  under,  as  I  say,  on  10 
of  them.  That  was  one  of  the  four  on 
which  we  were  over;  and,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, we  are  more  than  $5  billion  under 
what  President  Nixon  asked  Congress  to 
find;  and,  in  addition,  in  terms  of  the  in- 
flationary flght,  we  are  about  $3  billion 
under  the  President  in  terms  of  outlay  of 
cash.  This  year,  right  now,  in  terms  of 
the  amount  that  will  be  spent  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  first  part  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, that  we  have  cut  the  appropria- 
tions back  for  some  projected  or  future 
expenditures.  In  actual  current  expendi- 
tures we  have  not  cut  back.  For  instance, 
tl?e  $1,496  million  we  have  added  to  HEW 
are  mandatory  expenditures,  and  the 
President  could  not  impound  the  funds. 
While  Defense  is  cut  back,  he  could  have 
impounded  funds  in  certain  areas  where 
they  are  not  for  contractual  obligations. 
^  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  how  ex- 
««enditures  were  rising.  I  notice  that  the 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres-  f  Defense   military   expenditures   for   the 
ident.  will  the  Senator  yield?  *  first  5  months  of  this  year  are  about  S250 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  there  is  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Government  today,  it 
has  been  exercised  by  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  in  the  area  of  spending. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  see  what  comes  out 
of  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  it  is  in 
l)retty  good  shape.  As  far  as  spending  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  Senator  is  absolutely  correct,  and 
that,  as  the  Senator  from  I>elaware  has 
indicated,  there  has  been  substantial  re- 
duction in  spending. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Much  has 
been  made  of  the  requests  of  the  admin- 
istration for  some  additional  appropria- 
tions for  some  program  in  HEW.  Nor- 
mally those  requests  keep  coming  in  at 


million  more  than  they  were  for  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year. 

On  the  military  for  the  first  5  months 
of  this  year  they  were  $37,352  billion 
compared  with '$37,102  billion  in  the  cor- 
responding 5  months  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
That  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  there 
were  such  large  appropriations  for  the 
earlier  years,  and  we  have  to  pay  for 
these  contracts  now.  It  takes  time  to 
shut  it  off. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right.  That  was  under  both  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  President  Nixon. 
They  were  both  involved.  President 
Johnson  asked  for  more  money  than 
Congress  provided.  That  money  was  in 
the  pipeline.  It  is  being  spent.  President 
Nixon  can  spend  that  money  on  defense. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  can 
cut  baclr  in  the  future,  but  not  now.  He 
is  obligated  to  pay  for  contracts  previ- 
ously incurred  tmder  the  prior  adminis- 
tration. 

In  agricultiu-e  there  is  $1.2  billion  more 


cost  this  year  to  carr>'  out  contractural 
obligations  than  in  the  correspKjnding 
period. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  agriculture  is 
one  of  the  four  out  of  the  14  programs 
which  the  Senate  increased  above  the 
President's  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  this 
item  alone  there  is  $1.2  billion  in  extra 
cost  for  the  first  5  months. 

HEW  expenses  are  up  $720  million. 
The  increase  on  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  was  $500  million  more  in  the 
first  5  months  of  this  year  than  last 
year.  That  is  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
money  we  borrowed  to  cover  last  year's 
deficit. 

Altogether  our  expenditures  in  the  first 
5  months  of  this  fiscal  year  have  in- 
creased $9.5  billion  above  the  correspond- 
ing 5 -month  period  last  year  whereas 
our  income  increased  only  $6  billion.  We 
are  running  about  $3,7  billion  more  defi- 
cit than  last  year. 

I  notice  that  on  December  12  our  na- 
tional debt  had  climbe^  up  to  $372  bil- 
lion. 

We  are  increasing  our  national  debt  by 
an  average  of  about  $720  million  a  month 
light  now  to  pay  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  That  is  the 
reason  that  I  said  we  could  not  afford 
any  reduction  in  taxes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  much  of 
the  thrust  of  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing. We  are  spending  enormous  amounts 
of  money,  and  we  will  probably  have  to 
spend  more  in  the  future. 

However,  so  far,  in  terms  of  respon- 
sibility, as  between  this  Congress  and 
the  Nixon  administration,  if  we  had  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter  the  advice  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  would  have  ap- 
propriated $5  billion  more  than  we  have 
appropriated  and  provided  for  outlays 
of  more  than  $3  billion  more  than  we 
are  providing. 

So.  this  Congress.  I  would  say.  has 
been  more  responsible  in  the  area  of 
spending  and  has  fought  harder  to  com- 
bat inflation  than  has  the  President  of 
the  United  Stntts 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  on  that  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  talknv:  about 
this  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Our 
mandator^'  programs,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  various  other  pro- 
grams that  are  mandatory,  have  been 
approved  in  the  Congress.  In  fact,  if  Con- 
gress continues  to  save  money  a-  this 
Congress  is  saving  money  we  shall  save 
ourselves  Into  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  The 
Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  .ve  are 
not  making  any  headway  when  we  run  " 
behind  by  $720  million  a  month. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tlie  Senator  agrees 
with  me  that  we  are  $5  billion  below  the 
requests. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  have 
cut  back  on  Defense  reque.sts  but  iiave 
increased  the  mandatory  expenditures  to 
more  than  offset  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Defense  is  only  one 
out  of  the  10  that  have  been  cut  back. 
Four  others  have  been  increased,  and 
there  have  been  substantial  cuts  else- 
where. 
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Mr  HART  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  attempt,  per- 
haps by  oversimplifvmg  my  fjuestion.  to 
clarify  what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IS  suKKesting'' 

Mr  PROXMIPE  I  vield 

Mr  HART  \fr  President,  let  us  as- 
sume that  we  have  been  what  we  are 
sometimes  charuet*  with  tx^ing  a  lubbfr- 
stamp  If  this  CnnKre.s.s  had  rubbt^r- 
stamped  the  Nixon  budget  reque.st.  would 
\*e  he  authori/i:i([  m.oie  money  than  we 
a.s  independent  agent-s  are  authnnzinK^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Yes,  because  if  we 
had  been  a  rubberstamp  and  done  every- 
thing thev  a.sked  u-s  i-o  do  we  would  have 
been  providing  more  than  S5  billion  more 
than  we  did  provide 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  so.  except 
for  Congress,  which  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  the  people  of  the  country  is  a  big 
spender,  except  for  Congress  and  its  re- 
sponsible action  if  there  had  not  been 
any  Congress  intervening,  the  President 
would  be  in  a  position  of  pumping  out 
more  money 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely or>rrerr  The  administration  is  a 
bir  spader  There  is  n.T  question  about 
that      ' 

Mr  HART  I  think  that  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  .some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  think  it  does,  too 
Bur   therp  is  not  any  question  about  it 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  the  exec- 
utive branch  is  always  the  spender  Cun- 
aress  does  not  spend  money 

Mr  PROXMIRE  That  may  be.  but 
the  executive  branch  last  night  with 
their  dramatic — some  would  call  it  a 
"snow  j.3b' — action  gave  the  impression 
very  skillfully  that  it  was  crackins;  down 
on  a  spendthrift  Congress  that  was 
throwing  money  around  like  a  drunken 
sailor,  in  pc-rt  after  a  year  at  sea.  The 
administration  pointed  out  that  it  is 
constrained  now  to  act  to  veto  the  HE^V 
bill  under  these  circumstances 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  think  one  thing  that 
was  not  understood  last  night  at  ail.  ex- 
cept by  a  handful  of  people,  if  I  may  .say 
so — and  I  am  not  sure  that  even  some 
of  thase  intimately  involved  really  under- 
stood— IS  the  fact  that  the  Labor.  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill — which  Is  I  guess  still  m  conference, 
although  I  am  not  -ure  what  the  situa- 
tion IS  at  the  moment — contains  so  many 
items  which  the  President  must  spend 
and  must  spend  this  year  And  the  Pres- 
ident pointed  that  out 

It  wa.s  [winted  out  in  some  3  hours  of 
conferences  in  which  the  majority  leader 
and  several  of  the  senior  appropriations 
people  were  involved,  along  with  the 
minority  leader  and  the  distiritjuished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  Mr 
YorNG'.  who  IS  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  .Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado This  was  pointed  out  repeatedly, 
ag^m  and  again 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tmie 
of  the  Sep  a  tor  has  expired 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  vield 
my-elf  an  additional  .o  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  an- 
other 5  minute> 

Mr     .\LLOTT     Mr     President,    this    :s 


where  the  real  impact  of  the  HEW  bill 
IS  going  to  come,  and  the  real  impact  so 
far  as  spendum  and  inflation 

There  are  tw  >  poinUs  I  would  like  Ui 
ask  the  Senator  about  The  Senator  has 
been  a  member  of  the  .Appropriations 
Committee  for  some  time  I  do  not  recall 
exactly  how  !on>i 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  ciimmittee  for  6  years. 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  have  been  a  member  of 
that  committee  now  for  10  years  And  I 
do  not  think  there  was  ever  an  instance 
on  an  overall  basis  that  Congre.ss  was  not 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood — and  I 
had  these  fluures  at  one  time  and  am  trv- 
inij  to  recall  them— of  between  $5  bil- 
lion and  S7  billion  a  year  in  its  appro- 
priation bills  below  the  President's 
budsel 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  made  a  study  of 
that  about  2  years  ago  I  found  that  for 
the  preceding  24  or  25  years.  Congres.-. 
has  been  under  the  President  s  budget 
every  year  There  is  no  question  about 
that  One  year  they  were*  under  his 
budget  by  ^12  billion.  They  aif  usuallv 
under  it  by  .SI  billion  or  .52  billion 

This  IS  a  good  Congre.ss  in  this  respect 
It  is  more  than  usual  below  the  Presi- 
dents request  They  are  being  tremen- 
dously economical  This  is  one  of  the  bet- 
ter Congres.ses,  I  would  say 

There  have  not  been  more  thXn  fine  or 
two  Congresses  in  the  past  that  have  done 
a  better  job  in  terms  ot  cutlint;  requests 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President  uf  the  Sa 
billion  the  Senator  hiis  talked  about  that 
Congress  has  cut.  about  sa.5  billion  in 
round  figures  of  those  cuts  arc  subsequent 
cuts  that  were  m.ade  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  m  the  Defense 
Department  and  are  reflected  in  the  De- 
Ien.>e  appropriation  bill 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  can  put 
any  interpretation  he  wants  on  it.  How- 
ever, we  have  taken  the  latest  revised 
budget  of  December  17  If  we  could  get 
the  figures  for  today,  we  would  use  them 
As  of  December  17,  1969,  it  was  $5  billion 
above  wnat  Congre.ss  provided. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Yes.  I  will  agree  to  that 
unadorned  statement  But  of  that  S5  bil- 
lion, approximately  S3  5  billion  of  the  cut 
IS  reflected  in  subsequent  cuts  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  Defense  Department 
made  between  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Laird 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Secrctarv  Laird  >aid 
he  was  cutting  reluctantly;  that,  in  his 
view,  it  could  hurt  our  defense,  and  that 
he  was  doing  tins  only  because  lie  felt 
he  had  to  accommodate  a  Congress  that 
insisted  on  it 

Mr  ALLOTT  If  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  that,  we  could  get  into  another 
area 

Mr  PROXMIRE  It  was  not  done  of 
his  volition 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Our  whole  defense  sys- 
tem in  this  country  hixs  been  brought  to 
a  shambles  by  the  Vietnam  war  There 
are  .so  many  areas  in  which  to  protect 
ourselves  that  we  will  have  to  make  large 
expenditures,  and  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  In  that  respect 

I  want  to  siiy  one  other  thing,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield— and  I  know  he  does 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  this  area  I  won- 
der whether  he  agfees  with  me  that  one 
of  the  most  phony  things  that  ever  came 


down  the  track  is  the  so-called  com- 
bined budget,  or  unitized  budget,  under 
which  we  have  been  operating  the  past 
2  or  3  years  And  does  the  Senator  believe 
that  we  would  do  much  better,  in  dealing 
with  figures  such  as  he  had  in  his  hand 
a  few  moments  ago — new  obligational 
authorities  and  .so  forth — to  go  back  to 
the  administrative  budget,  in  which  we 
say  we  appropriate,  and  we  do  appropri- 
ate'' 

I  know  that  the  Senator  is  far  too 
smart  to  think  that,  as  a  businesSTmin 
or  as  a  profe.sslonal  man.  he  could  mix 
hi.t;  customers'  funds  with  his  own  and 
think  he  could  get  away  with  it.  We  all 
know  that  none  of  us  could  But  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  that 
IS  exactly  what  we  are  doing  under  the 
budgetary  system 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  new  budget,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  is  the  result  of  a 
Johnson  committee,  but  it  was  a  John- 
son committee  headed  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  David  Ken- 
nedy Tlie  executive  director  of  the  group 
that  made  t!ie  study  and  recommended 
the  budget  was  Robert  Mayo,  the  pres- 
ent Director  of  tiie  Budget  These  gen- 
tleman recommended  that  Congress 
would  be  better  served  by  this  kind  of 
consolidated  budget  I  think  it  gives  us 
a  better  picture  of  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral spending  on  the  country. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  pointing  out 
that  It  does  not  give  us  as  clear  a  picture 
as  tlie  administrative  budget  did  of  the 
effect  on  the  national  debt  and  of  many 
other  relathjnships.  We  ought  to  have 
them  all  m  mind,  if  we  are  going  to  make  ' 
a  fair  judgment  of  our  own  actions  and  / 
of  the  effect  on  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  think  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  that  task  force — 
or  committee,  or  whatever  it  was:  I  do 
not  know  its  offlcial  designation — in  do- 
ing this.  I  think  It  was  one  of  the  biggest 
mistakes  the  country  ever  made,  because 
m  the  first  yt^ar  eveiybody  was  confused 
because  part  of  the  departments  were 
operating  under  one  budget  and  another 
But  you  cannot  take  the  Income  into 
trust  funds^and  social  security  is  a 
ti-ust  fund — and  the  income,  for  exam- 
ple, from  the  highway  fund  and  treat  it 
as  income  of  the  Government. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  a  good  point,  inas- 
much as  we  ought  to  have  all  these 
budgets  in  mind  jukI  should  not  pick  one 
as  if  it  is  the  oiify^ne  that  counts. 

CONGRESS     HAS     REORDERED     PRIORITIES 

Mr.  President,  what  Congress  really 
has  done  here  is  to  reorder  our  priorities 
We  have  cut  the  overall  .-pending,  but 
we  have  cut  military  spending,  cut  mili- 
tary construction  spending,  cut  spending 
in  many  other  areas,  and  we  have  added 
to  the  appropriations  for  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  In  my  view,  that  is 
about  the  healthiest  and  most  wliole- 
some  thing  Congress  could  do  at  this 
time  We  have  reordered  our  priorities, 
and  I  think  properly  .so, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
documenting  and  reflectln.g  what  I  have 
just  spoken  of  be  printed  at  this  point  m 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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hen   H   0    1       ACTIONS  ON   INDIVIDUAL   BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES) 

(AS  OF  DECEMBER  18,  1969)' 

I  lln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


NOA 

Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  'rom  the  revised  budget^ 


Outlays 

Congressional  actions  on  budget  out'avs 
(changes  Irom  the  revised  budget)  < 


Items  jcted  upon 

House 

:;en3fe 

Enacted 

House 

Senate 

Enacted 

! 

(!) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

(5) 

(6) 

fiscal  year  1970 

^ 

AppioprKition  lulls  (ch.inges 

from  th»  reused  budget) 

Treasury.  Pc^t  Office.  ,ind 

Ixetutive  Office  (H  R 

11582.  Pub'ic  Law 

"—"^ 

91   74) 

-i2.m 

-34.519 

-38,482 

-  37.  000 

-30.600 

-34,000 

Agriculture  and  lelatPd 

agencies  (H  R   llbl2 

Public  law  91    1'7) 

-160.907 

-405.236 

-251.341 

-  53.  000 

-294,000 

•  166,000 

Second  suiH'lenipnl.il 

1969  (H  P    1140(1 

Public  Law  91  il> 

-92.700 

-64,700 

-75,000 

Section  401  outlay 

ceiling 

(-1,900.000) 

(-1.000.000) 

Independent  Offices  6nd 

Department  ul  Housing 

and  Urban 

Development  (H  R. 

12307.  Public  Law 

91    !?6) 

-471.325 

-177.521 

-226.099 

-61.000 

-25,900 

-40.000 

Interior  and  related      / 

agencies  (H  R    12781 

Public  Law  91  98) 

-15.810 

-8.090 

-10.481 

-15.300 

-11,800 

-7.800 

State   Justice  Commerce 

the  Judiciary  and 

related  agencies  (H  R 

12964) 

-130.070 

-83.350 

-111.272 

-71,000 

-40.600 

-56,100 

Libor  and  Health 

idudfion   and  Welfare 

.ind  related  agencies 

(H  K    ',?111) 

•  1 .  078.  365 

-1.637.286 

+521.000 

-  f  53,  000 

Ingis'.itiip  Br.i  'Ch  (H  R 

;,1763    Public  Law  91 

14S) 

-26.850 

-29.842 

-27,  826 

-7.900 

-8.800 

-6, /L'O 

Public  Woil-s  (H  R    ,4159 

Public  Law  91    144)      _'. 

+301.469 

-789.451 

+552. 030 

-10.500 

-  67,  400 

-  50,  000 

Mi'it;iry  Construction 

(h  R    ,4751) 

-456.741 

-313.854 

-356,844 

-37,000 

-26,500 

-29,000 

Tunsportation  (H  R. 

14794) 

-34.546 

106.579 

+89, 265 

-172.000 

-43,260 

-153 

District  of  Columbia  (H  R 

14916) 

-40.151 

-55.295 

-60, 332 

-14.000 

-13,800 

-18,800 

Deoartment  ot  Defense 

(H  R.  15090) 

-5.318.152 

-5.955.544 

-5.637.632 

-3.  GOO.  000 

-3,250,000 

-3.200.000 

Fcreign  Aid  (H  R    15149) 

-1,071.544 

962. 626 

-167,000 

-146,000 

Supplemental.  1970  (H.R. 

15209) 

-63.490 

-17,721 



-5.670 

-30.000  . 

Subtotal. 

appropriation  bills.. 

-6,333.042 

-4.699,310 

-5,576,332 

-3.096.070 

-2.617.500 

-3.  :06.400 

I  See  explanation  below  , 

Explanation  cf  table  The  table  indicates  that  11  oi  the  14  appropriation  bills  affecting  fiscal  year  1970  appropriations  have  been 
enacted  (The  !  5th  bill  ine  second  supplemental.  1969  affects  1970  outlays  but  not  appropriations,)  The  total  reduction  in  new  obliga- 
tional authority  Irom  that  requested  by  President  Nixon  is  $5,576,332,  (Total,  Col.  3.) 

Three  bills  have  vet  to  he  enacted.  These  are  the  Labor-HEW  bill,  the  Foreign  Aid  bill  and  the  supplemental.  1970.  In  each  case, 
the  t.nal  amount  enacted  wiii  be  an  amount  somewhere  between  the  amount  the  Senate  enacted  and  the  amount  the  House  enacted. 

The  Labor-HEW  hill  will  be  between  $1,078,355,000  and  $1,637,286,000  over  the  President's  request. 

The  Foreign  Aid  bill  will  be  from  $962,626,000  and  $1,071,544,000  under  the  President's  request.  The  supplemental,  1970  aiII  be 
from  $63,5  million  to  $17  7  million  under  the  President's  request. 

The  final  net  result  will  in  any  rase  mean  a  cut  in  the  new  obligational  authority  (NOA)  of  at  least  $5  billion  below  the  President's 
request  and  a  cut  of  $3  billion  in  outlays  below  the  amount  the  President  requested  in  his  revised  budget. 
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CONVENTION  ON  THE  PRIVILEGES 
-AND  IMMUNITIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Extxutlve  J, 
91st  Congress,  first  session,  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of 
the*  United  Nations,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  convention, 
together  with  the  President's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Convention  on 
the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  receiving 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
accession. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
unanimously  apptoved  the  Convention 
on  February  13,  1946,  to  give  precision  to 
the  obligations  of  members  under  Arti- 
cles 104  and  105  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Of  the  126  United  Nations  Mem- 
bers, 100  have  already  become  parties  to 
the  Convention.. 

As  host  to  United  Nations  head- 
quarters the  United  States  bears  special 
responsibility  for  the  status  of  the  United 
Nations,  its  officials,  and  representatives 
of  Its  members.  We  should  have  acceded 
to  the  Convention  long  ago.  Over  the 
years,  our  failure  to  do  so  has  become 
a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  increasingly  trouble- 


some to  the  U,N.  Secretariat  and   to  a 
growing  number  of  U.N,  Member  states. 

The  Convention  was  submitted  to  the 
first  session  of  the  80th  Congress  for  ap- 
proval by  Joint  Resolution  together  with 
the  Headquarters  Agreement  Between 
th?  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Hc:,dquarteis  Agreement  was 
approved  by  both  Hou.sos  of  Congress  and 
entered  into  force  on  Nuvember  21,  1947, 
The  Convention  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  but  the  House  as  a  whole 
look  no  action.  It  was  resubmitted  to  the 
81st  Congress,  but  once  again  no  action 
was  taken.  It  has  not  subsequently  been 
resubmitted  up  to  this  time  although  I 
understand  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  inquired  during  the 
last  Congress  as  to  its  status. 

In  accordance  with  the  more  usual 
practice  concerning  conventions  dealing 
with  diplomatic  and  consular  matters.  I 
have  decided  now  to  submit  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  Seaate  for  action  under  the 
treaty  power  of  the  Constitution.  Tlie 
enclosed  report  mHiif  Secretary  of  State 
explains  the  Convention  and  its  relation 
to  existing  law.  Many  of  the  privileges 
and  immunities  provided  by  the  Con- 
vention are  already  accorded  by  the 
Headquarters  Agreement  or  by  the  1945 
International  Organizations  Immuni- 
ties Act.  But  under  exi.sting  law  full  dip- 
lomatic status  is  not  accorded  to  the 
Secretary-General,  to  Under  Secretaries- 
General,  or  to  non-resident  representa- 
tives from  other  countries  to  United  Na- 
tions meetings.  Accession  to  this  Con- 
vention would  close  these  and  other 
anomalous  and  unintended  gaps. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  consider  this  long 
overdue  matter  and  consent  to  United 
States  accession  at  an  early  date. 

BiCHARD  Nixon, 

The  White  House.  December  19.  1969. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE STANS  BEFORE  NATIONAL 
MARKETING  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1969.  Secretary-  of  Commerce  Mau- 
rice H.  Stans  addressed  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Marketing  Advisory 
Conference,  which  had  as  its  focus  mar- 
keting and  consumer  interests.  This  im- 
portant annual  conference  brought  to- 
gether 54  of  the  country's  marketing 
leaders  representing  manufacturers,  re- 
tailers, advertising  agencies,  and  grad- 
uate schools  of  business.  In  his  keynote 
speech.  Secretary  Stans  reaffirmed  his 
commitment  to  the  American  consumer 
in  a  most  lucid  and  forceful  manner.  I 
believe  his  ideas  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  address  be.  printed  in  the 
Recoi^d, 

There  beins  no  ob.iection.  the  address 
was  orderpd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  rv  the  Honoraelf  M,m.-pice  H,  .Stans, 
tJ,S.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Before  the 
National  Marketing  Advisory  Committee. 
National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology. Washington,  DC  December  4, 
1969 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr,  Cleaves  has  already  pointed  out  that 
this    Is    an    unusual    and    hlghlv    slenlflcant 
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meeting  r>f  the  N.illonul  Marketlrm  Advisory 
CummUtee  I  am  p.irtlciUr;y  ple.iswl  ttiat  iti 
addition  lo  more  than  40  members  f>f  NMAC 
who  are  here  fur  tomorrow's  working  session 
with  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce  we  also 
have  with  us  tonight  representatives  of  the 
White  House  other  Federal  agencies,  key 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  the  press 
You  an  are  vitally  Inreresled  In  our  con- 
ference subjects  Marketing  and  Consumer 
Interests 

I  have  really  been  looking  forward  to  this 
op[X>rtunlty  to  exchange  views  on  consumer 
matters  with  this  top  group  of  marketing 
executives  which  represents  both  manufac- 
turers and  retailers  Without  the  vital  link 
provided  by  mirketlng.  pnxlurers  and  con- 
sumers could  not  deal  with  each  other  j-f- 
fectlvely  and  gutKi.s  would  pile  up  at  ruir 
factories  There  would  t)e  many  prixluc'.s 
lU-bultcd  :<.)  customer  needs  and  c  oversely 
ImfKirtiint  wants  would  go  unrecognized  and 
unfilled  Our  whole  society  would  be  a  vastly 
different  place  If  It  were  not  for  the  American 
marketing  system  which  it  is  your  Job  to 
foster  and  advance 

First.  I  want  to  say  how  much  we  In  the 
Department  <it  Commerce  value  our  relation- 
ship with  the  NMAC  You  have  provided  us 
with  expert  a&slstance  and  wise  counsel  In 
the  past  on  a  wide  range  of  marketing  prob- 
lems We  sincerely  appreciate  that  help  We 
hope  that  this  particular  conference  will 
afford  you.  the  marketing  leaders  of  the 
country,  and  those  of  us  In  government,  with 
a  unique  forum  to  talk  and  plan  together  on 
how  to  best  meet  the  growing  consumer 
needs  of  our  most  Important  constituents — 
the  American  public 

BISINESS-CONSUMER     RELATIONS 

A  prime  secret  of  the  success  of  the  US 
competitive  enterprise  system  has  been  the 
great  freedom  of  ititeriiction  between  buyers 
and  sellers  TTiat  freedom  has  generated  the 
moet  dynamic  and  productive  economic  sys- 
tem in  the  World  We  need  to  preserve  that 
system,  and  build  upon  its  eifectlvene.ss 

But  that  dijes  not  mean  that  there  are  no 
problems  in  the  marketplace 

In  our  complex  technological  society  to- 
day, the  individual  buyer  often  feels  Iso- 
lated and  helple&s  in  what  he  regards  as  an 
lncreaslng:y  impersonal  environment  In 
fact  this  may  be  the  key  consumer  prob- 
lem We  c  U  know  that  purchasing  choices 
are  very  personal  decisions  Even  when  such 
decisions  are  based  on  factual  comparisons 
and  on  adequate  information,  the  flnaJ  deci- 
sion is  a  matter  of  individual  Judgment  The 
mass  marketplace  Lif  today  arouses  a  natural 
sense  of  frustration  despite  Its  very  real  con- 
tributions to  our  ever  higher  material  stand- 
ards of  living  When  surficlent  knowledge  on 
which  to  base  our  purchases  Ls  missing — 
and  when  product  dissatisfaction  results — 
the  consumer^  sense  of  frustration  can  reach 
great  heights  Congressmen.  Senators  and 
the  President  himself  are  no  longer  surprised 
at  receiving  .tngry  letters  of  consiuner  com- 
plaint with  calls  :or  Govenunent  action 

Without  questltin  the  consumer  Is  Justified 
la  complaining  about  pr^xlllct3  that  do  not 
work.  Warranties  that  are  meaningless,  serv- 
Ice^.  that  do  not  serve  repairs  that  cost  too 
much,  and  wortmanshlp  that  is  shoddy  Even 
though  perhaps  only  1  of  business  Is  In- 
tentionally responsible  for  these  abuses,  they 
reflect  upon  all 

The  consumer  has  been  heard  on  these 
matters  Business  has  recently  been  placing 
much  greater  emphasis  on  voluntary  con- 
sumer protection  programs  But  the  efforts 
to  date  have  left  the  consumer  still  not 
satisfied  One  thing  should  be  said  In  de- 
fense of  the  business  community  Without 
doubt  Companies  have  been  afraid  to  meet, 
to  discuss  aueh  matters  as  product  stand- 
ards, sizes  and  sUiiUar  subjects  tor  fear  of 
ai\tl-trust  action  Certainly  we  must  remove 
this  threat  In  the  interest  ot  the  consumer 


to  pave   the  way   for   voluntary  business  ac- 
tion 

The  extent  to  which  legislation  becomes 
a  substitute  for  free  operation  of  the  market- 
place in  the  future  will  depend  on  how  re- 
sponsibly we  all  act — businessmen,  those  of 
us  m  all  parts  of  Government,  and  even  the 
consumer  organizations  themselves  But 
whether  we  take  the  legislative  route  or  the 
route  of  vo.untary  action  or  some  blend  of 
both  we  need  to  understand  what  it  Is  that 
we  really  are  seeking  to  protect 

BASIC     CONSfMEB     RIGHTS 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  rights  of  the 
consumer  which  I  believe  we  must  all  ac- 
knowledge 

First  the  consumer  certainly  must  have 
protection  from  fraud,  deceit,  and  misrep- 
re^J^tlon 

PeWnd.  he  must  have  access  to  adequate 
information  to  make  an  intelligent  choice 
among  products  and  services 

Third,  he  must  be  able  to  rely  on  products 
working  as  represented 

Fourth,  he  must  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  his  health  and  safety  will  not  be  en- 
dangered by  his  purchases 

Fifth  our  marketing  system  must  provide 
him  with  a  wide  rai.ge  of  choice  to  meet  in- 
dividual tastes  and  preferences 

THE   CHALLENGE 

It  Is  this  last  consumer  right  which  re- 
flects the  great  strength  of  our  current  mar- 
keting system  and  yet  causes  the  most  .llffl- 
culty  In  assuring  the  other   four  rights 

As  you  gentlemen  wall  know,  meeting  this 
challenge  Is  easier  .siild  than  d.-ne  The  gov- 
ernment could  for  ex.iinple.  legislate  stand- 
ards for  a  whole  range  of  perfect"  products. 
What  would  be  the  point,  however.  If  It 
forced  prices  so  high  that  the  great  majority 
of  consumers  wouldn't  or  couldn't  buy  the 
go(xls '  There  have  been  attempts  to  bring 
out  such  products  You  may  have  heard 
about  the  electric  toaster  that  was  guar.in- 
teed  not  to  give  an  electric  shock  no  matter 
how  badly  it  was  misused  And  It  really 
worked  That  toaster  lived  up  to  it-;  billing 
The  only  problem  w;ls  that  It  took  twice  as 
long  to  make  a  piece  of  toast  and  cost  20  : 
extra  You  all  can  guess  what  happened  Cus- 
tomers weren't  willing  to  pay  more  and  wait 
longer  for  their  toast  just  to  have  that  extra 
protection 

More  simply,  not  every  automobile  driver 
wants  a  Cadillac  His  needs  may  be  less  and 
he  wanu  to  pay  less  He  should  have  that 
right  of  choice 

Alsci,  It  is  pretty  clear  that  ihere  is  no 
average  consumer  "  At  least  my  wife  doesn  t 
think  she's  average  in  this  regard,  and  I'll  bet 
yours  doesn't  think  she  Is  either  For  each  In- 
dividual consumer,  product  life  and  per- 
formance legitlmatelv  have  different  mean- 
ings and  v;.l\ie  The  fact  is  that  prtduct 
qualities  which  are  important  to  .ome  in- 
dividuals for  some  uses  are  not  Important  to 
others  T.J  restate,  the  challenge  Is  how  to 
maintain  and  preserve  a  diversity  in  the  op- 
tions available  to  the  consumer  while  pre- 
venting abui-es 

81'VE.l'S  SILL  o?  nrcHTs 
From  the  very  beginning  of  this  Admmii- 
tratlcn.  Preildent  Nixon  a  ked  all  of  us  who 
have  con->umer  respr  iLsibiliues  to  give  top 
priority  to  developing  a  more  constructive 
consumer  program  On  October  30th  he  sent 
to  Congress  a  "Buyers  BUI  of  Rights  '  that 
will  give  consumers  new  protection  and  at 
the  ;4ame  time  build  on  the  inherent 
strengths  of  the  American  marketing  svstfin 
The  President  s  program  represents  an  Ad- 
ministration-wide effort  focused  through 
Mrs  Knauer,  his  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  and  drawing  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  Departments  of  Jus^ 
tlce.  Commerce,  and  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity   The  l^Yesident  called  for 


A  New  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  In  the 
White  House 

Expanded  powers  for  the  J^'ederal  Trade 
Commission, 

A  new  Division  of  Consumer  Protection  in 
the  Department  of  Justice; 

A  new  consumer  protection  law  with  pro- 
visions for  consumer  class  action; 

A  new  consumer  products  testing  law; 

A  newly  activated  commission  on  consiini- 
er  rtnance; 

Expanded  Government  consumer  educa- 
tion activities; 

Increased  Federal  attention  to  product 
safety; 

Stronger  enforcement  of  food  and  drue 
laws; 

Expansion  of  consumer  .ictivitles  In  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 

Greater  Federal  efforts  Un  .>;trengthen  State 
and  local  cons>umcr  programs;  and. 

A  new  look  at  warranties  and  guaranties 
and   possible  legislative   remedies. 

These  proposals  stand  as  the  most  slgiiii- 
Icant  set  of  Presidential  recommendations 
ever  made  on  ccnsumer  interests  Let  nu> 
emphasize  that  In  thl;<  program  there  is  am- 
ple room  for  constructive,  voluntary  initia- 
tives by  business 

The  President's  consumer  program  h.i'- 
been  hailed  as  a  very  signflBcant  and  pri.^;- 
tlve  stej)  forward  There  are  other  views 
being  put  forward  too  There  are  those  who 
would  resist  change  and  attempt  to  kecj) 
the  status  quo  There  are  others  who  seem 
to  believe  that  the  answer  to  consumer 
problems  Is  to  have  the  Government  i^o 
much  further  in  master-minding  the  mar- 
ketplace Some  of  their  proposals  seem  ;o 
focus  only  on  the  very  small  percentage  o\ 
present  shortcomings  while  falling  to  retain 
the  beneflti  of  legitimate  market  competi- 
tion. 

There  is,  In  my  opinion,  a  middle  ground 
solution  If  the  American  market i)lace  is  to 
be  made  to  serve  the  consumer  better,  we 
need  active  involvement  throughout  the  en- 
tire marketing  community  We  want  you 
to  use  your  knowledge  and  voices  in  busi- 
ness and  trade  associations  and  In  the  uni- 
versities where  the  businessmen  and  c  i:i- 
sumers  of  the  future  are  forming  their  at- 
titudes which  will  shape  our  world  of  to- 
morr'jw 

You  men  are  the  top  business  communi- 
cators cf  America  We  are  counting  on  von 
to  make  your.'elves  heard  as  never  be:  •re 
particularly  in  tliV  area  of  voluntary  improvc- 
.nents. 

VOLUNTARY  ACTION 

Ho-w  far  can  we  go  and  what  do  we  really 
mean  by  voluntary  actlcn  '  Let's  talk  -oine 
specifics.  We  can't  expect  the  impossible  No 
amount  of  voluntary  action  lor  leg;-:l.,ti  n 
either,  for  that  matten  to  reduce  pack;tKe 
size  proliferation  can  give  us  both  standard 
sizes  and  standard  weight  ol  contents  An 
ounce  of  perfume  and  an  ounce  of  cornflakes 
weigh  the  same,  but  they  can't  be  packaged 
in  the  same  size  containers.  We  are  dealing' 
here  with  the  laws  of  jjhysics  rather  than  the 
laws  of  the  court?  Lawmakers  can'*  chaiipe 
the  laws  of  physics 

On  the  other  hand,  this  can  go  too  lar. 
Will  we  really  serve  the  consumer  by  stand- 
ardizing the  size  and  shape  of  perfume  bot- 
tles^ 

But  we  in  Commerce  have  had  some  good 
experiences  with  voluntary  actions  which 
have  taken  place  in  a  framework  ol  law 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  wrote  the  - 
performance  specltlcatlons  for  retricterator 
door  la'ches  to  preven'  children  from  beini; 
entrapped  Voluntary  innovative  action  by 
private  mahufacturers  produced  the  mag- • 
netic  door  latch  to  meet  the  need  Workm,; 
together,  business  and  Government  con- 
ceived a  better  product  and  ended  needless 
deaths 

Do   we   always   need   a   framework   of   law 
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to  have  effective  voluntary  action?  Let's  look 
at  another  case  For  a  year  we  have  been 
working,  along  with  the  President's  Special 
A.sslstant  for  Consumer  Affairs  and  others, 
to  guide  the  major  household  appliance  In- 
dustry towards  voluntary  Improvements  In 
warranties,  guaranties,  and  service.  Frankly, 
it  has  been  complex  and  difficult  going. 
But  we  do  see  significant  progress.  Their 
warranties  and  guaranties  are  now  simpler, 
easier  to  read  and  understand.  Agreements 
'laiv  been  reached  on  parts  availability,  the 
meaning  of  "authorized"  and  "factory 
trained"  service,  and  the  location  of  model 
numbers  where  purchasers  can  read  them 
without  undue  effort  I  understand  that 
agreement  has  been  reached,  after  more  than 
a  decade  of  Indecision,  on  how  much  a  pound 
of  wash  really  Is.  and  we  didn't  even  ask 
them  to  settle  that  one 

Gentlemen,  we  would  like  to  launch  more 
loint  Government-business  efforts  like  this 
major  appliance  project  We  would  welcome 
suggestions  either  from  the  retail  or  manu- 
facturing segments  of  industry. 

MANDATORY    ACTION 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  there  are 
important  mandatory  approaches  to  protect- 
ing the  consumer  What  would  our  market- 
place be  like  without  the  rigid  standards  of 
'.veights  and  measures?  Where  would  w^  be 
without  standardization  on  household  elec- 
tric current,  light  bulbs  or  pipe  threads.  You 
inav  have  noticed  that  we  finally  have 
reached  agreement  in  the  lumber  industry  on 
a  standard  size  of  a  2  x  4.  Differences  in  wet 
and  drv  measurement  will  be  eliminated  and 
construction  costs  will  be  cut  without 
strength  Impairment. 

As  the  President  Indicated  in  his  Consumer 
Message,  there  are  some  -other  areas  where 
the  mandatory  approach  can  underlie  a 
sounder  program.  The  proposed  consumer 
product  testing  law  aims  not  at  having  Gov- 
ernment test  every  product  but  at  determin- 
ing what  tests  should  be  performed  to  give 
the  consumer  the  right  information  on  which 
•o  base  his  purchr.s.ng  decision.  And  to  have 
Government  certify  what  constitutes  a  proper 
testing  procedure  to  develop  that  informa- 
tion We  believe  this  proposal  is  a  sound  and 
practical  v.ay  to  help  our  consumers  be 
better  buyers  and  our  manufacturers  and 
retailers  be  more  reliable  sellers. 

SIT  .M  MING    \jp 

What  we  can  observe,  then,  is  that  there 
IS  no  single  answer  to  the  protection  of  the 
consumer  We  must  find  the  best  blend  of 
purely  voluntarv  acMon,  voluntarism  within 
a  framework  of  law.  and  mandatory  rcgula- 
ti(>ns  Each  has  its  place,  and  ours  is  the 
task  of  matching  each  to  the  need. 

How  each  individual  acts — each  business- 
man, each  trade  association,  each  Govern- 
ment official  and  each  consumer  group — will 
de'ermmc  how  well  we  match  up  problems 
with  the  right  answers.  By  helping  us  and 
oy  helping  yourselves  in  your  businesses,  you 
can  play  a  crucial  role  You  are  close  to  the 
I  onsumer  You  know,  or  know  how  to  find 
out.  what  he  really  needs  and  wants.  You 
also  know  business,  what  it  can  and  cannot 
do  And  as  our  advisors,  you  have  come  to 
V-.iiow  Government,  -a'hat  we  can  do  and  what 
we  must  do.  You  are  the  professionals  on 
whom  the  responsibility  has  fallen  to  fill  two 
kcv  functions: 

First,  the  early-warning  system  for  busi- 
ness to  recognize  emerging  consumer  prob- 
lems and  their  solutions  before  business's  in- 
ability or  uiiwiUingness  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem   requires   the   Government    to   act;    and, 

Second,  where  and  when  it  is  necessary  for 
Government  to  act,  you  can  serve  as  the  most 
effective  business  spokesmen  to  Government 
on  the  basis  of  your  unmatched  knowledge 
of  the  consumer  and  the  marketing  system, 

,So  gentlemen,  please  recognize  that  we 
take  most  seriously  otir  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  consumer's  rights  In  the  mar- 
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ketplace  are  protected,  that  the  needs  of 
the  consumer  are  being  met,  and  that  our 
marketing  system,  which  we  recognize  as 
the  world's  most  productive  engine  for  meet- 
ing the  consumer's  needs,  is  functioning  up 
to  its  potential. 

Our  intent  is  to  act  where  and  when  we 
.■;ee  consumer  problems  going  uiunet,  but  to 
do  so  in  a  manner  which  Improves  the  func- 
tioning ol  the  marketplace.  This  means  pro- 
tecting the  consiuner's  freedom  of  choice 
and  preserving  fair  /Initiative  for  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Our  expectation  Is  that  business  will  rec- 
ognize the  wisdom  and  profit  of  meeting 
the  consumer's  needs  on  its  own.  and  of 
cooperating  to  the  utmost  with  Government 
when  our  involvement  is  required. 


RESPECT  FOR  THE  U,S.  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
having  spent  many  years  of  my  life  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserves,  I  naturally  hold 
this  branch  of  our  military  in  great  re- 
spect. Never,  though,  have  I  been  so 
proud  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  when  I 
visited  18  of  their  bases  in  Vietnam  and 
Thailand  during  the  last  several  weeks. 

My  pride,  in  fact,  stems  from  the  ob- 
vious pride  that  every  member  of  the  Air 
Force  in  that  theater  has  in  the  service 
they  are  giving.  Commanders,  pilots,  en- 
listed men,  noncommissioned  officers, 
and  officers  all  reflect  this.  I  have  been 
trying  to  put  this  feeling  into  words,  but 

I  read  an.'article,  entitled  "Tactical  Air 
Power,"  written  by  Gen.  William  Mom- 
yer,  and  published  in  the  November- 
December  issue  of  Ordnance,  which  does 
it  far  better  than  I  can. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Tactical  Air  Power:  Our  Superbly  Trained 

Pilots    Must    Have    First-Class    Fighter 

Aircraft 

(By  Gen.  William  W.  Momyer) 

Today's  pilots  are  the  most  professional 
we  have  produced.  As  many  did.  I  flew  light- 
ers in  World  War  II.  As  Commander  of  the 
33rd  Fighter  Group.  I  trained  and  took  to  war 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  best  pilots  ever 
to  climb  into  a  cockpit.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  they  were  good,  con- 
sidering what  we  knew  at  tlie  time  about 
fighting  an  air  force. 

I  arrived  in  Korea  Just  before  that  war 
ended.  As  Commander  of  the  8th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing,  I  had  a  first-hand  opportu- 
nity to  see  what  kind  of  pilots  we  were  pro- 
ducing some  10  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II.  These  pilots  were  flying  at 
speeds  never  thought  possible  in  World  War 
II.  I  was  soon  convinced  that  these  Korean 
veterans  exceeded  the  hard-core  professionals 
we  produced  in  World  War  II.  They  destroyed 
the  MlG's  at  a  14  to  1  advantage. 

All  my  previous  views  about  pilots  had  to 
be  changed  when   I  ■went   to  Vietnam  some 

II  years  after  Korea  As  I  watched  our 
pilots  perform  under  the  most  exasperating 
kind  of  limitations,  the  true  attributes  of 
experts  were  prevalent  throughout  all  our 
operations.  TTiese  pilots  are  superb  in  all 
categories  of  airmanship.  This  ability  to  pro- 
duce men  of  such  quality  is  the  greatest 
source  of  strength  in  our  Air  Force — of  all 
our  armed  services. 

As  long  as  we  have  men  dedicated  to  their 
country  and  their  profession  as  we  have  in 
Vietnam,  I  am  convinced  the  security  of  this 
Nation  will  never  be  jeopardized  because  of 
inadequate  military  leadership. 


We  can't  defeat  an  i-n:r;,y  aii  ;\r<"  w'.i  c  ; 
!s  equipped  with  modern  aircraft  unless  we 
have  first-cla£s  aircraft  for  our  superbly 
trained  pilots.  We  must  provide  our  pilots 
with  the  best  weapons  that  are  within  our 
imagination,  ingenuity,  and  skill  to  produce. 
We  must  rely  upon  Industry  to  provide  the 
same  high  standards  of  performance  in  our 
weapons  that  we  demand  of  cur  combat 
pilots  Nothing  less  is  acceptable  There  must 
be  teamwork  between  industry  and  the  mili- 
tary to  produce  the  most  effective  Hghlaig 
potential  for  the  dollar  invested.  The  tax- 
payer is  entitled  to  nothing  less 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  indicated  what 
IS  needed  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  tactical 
air  forces  in  the  ix>sture  required  to  support 
our  national  policy  and  strategy.  Every  war 
produces  new  requirements  by  virtue  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  combat.  This  war  is  no 
different  than  previous  ones  m  this  respect. 

The  need  for  gaining  and  maintaining  air 
sujjeriority  was  never  more  self-evident  than 
m  Vietnam  Our  air  operations  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  .^ir  Force  i>revented  it 
from  being  a  factor  on  the  battlefields  of 
South  Vietnam.  .\s  I  flew  around  Vietnam 
it  didn't  take  much  imagination  to  visualize 
what  the  effect  would  have  been  if  there 
were  MJG-21's  over  the  ports  ol  Cam  Flanh 
Bay.  Da  Nang,  Saigon,  and  our  supply  depots 
at  Long  Binh  and  Nha  Bey. 

With  the  heavy  concentration  of  supplies 
and  equipment  we  had  in  those  ports  and 
depots,  even  a  limited  air  attack  would  have 
had  a  naajor  effect  on  all  our  ground  opera- 
tions. We  are  able  to  concentrate  ISur  re- 
sources for  better  efficiency  because  of  the 
uncontested  air  superiority  we  have  enjoyed 
throughout  the  war.  We  know  from  World 
War  II  what  happened  to  the  German  .^rmy 
when  the  Allied  air  forces  cut  their  logistics 
to  pieces.  In  Vietnam,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  terrain,  our  logistics  are  far  more 
vulnerable  than  in  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

Maintaining  air  superiority  is  a  continu- 
ous and  never-ending  task  because  ol  the 
sanctuaries  enjoyed  by  the  enemy.  By  the 
nature  of  our  objectives  and  the  character 
of  the  geography,  the  enemy  defenses  had 
a  distinct  advantage.  To  get  into  important 
targets,  we  had  to  penetrate  the  full  gamut 
of  his  defenses.  Hence  he  could  configure 
his  defenses  to  meet  the  approaches  our 
.-itrike  forces  had  to  take  on  penetration 

For  the  first  time  otir  tactical  air  forces 
were  fighting  in  an  arena  where  we  didn't 
have  the  flexibility  of  employing  the  full 
potential  of  our  striking  power.  Conse- 
quently, we  couldn't  use  the  tactics  that 
characterized  otir  operations  in  World  War 
II  and  even  In  Korea.  This  imposed  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  enemy  defenses 
head  on.  No  military  commander  elects  these 
tactics  unless  he  has  no  other  option  or  un-  \ 
less  the  enemy  is  particularly  vulnerable  to|  < 
a  frontal  assault.  "^ 

With  our  air  operations  in  North  'Vietnam, 
we  had  no  other  option  or  alternative  in  the 
field  btu  to  go  at  the  defenses  direct  The 
magnitude  of  these  defenses  was  formidable. 
The  total  number  of  antiaircraft  guns  num- 
bered about  7.000— with  3.000  to  4,000  of 
them  in  the  Hanoi  area.  We  suffered  most  of 
our  losses  from  these  weapons.  I  would  esti- 
mate that  about  60  per  cent  of  our  air  com- 
bat losses  were  from  antiaircraft  guns. 

With  so  many  guns,  there  was  no  way  to 
get  into  the  target  area  without  being  highly 
exposed.  The  high  speed  of  penetration  of  our 
strike  forces  limited  the  time  in  the  target 
area  while  the  ability  of  pilots  to  execute 
accurate  dive-bomb  runs  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  seconds  further  reduced  the  exposure. 
In  addition  to  these  techniques,  we  used 
some  of  the  flak-cuppression  tactics  of  World 
War  II  but  with  different  munitions  The 
CBU  is  an  excellent  munition  for  flak  sites 
and  I  don't  know  a  pilot  who  doesn't  want 
them  when  going  against  a  defended  target. 

I  Sm  sure  the  antiaircraft  fire  would  have 
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been  less  effective  without  the  enemy's  sur- 
face-td-air  missiles  i  SAM  si  Mosr  pilots 
have  a  healthy  respect  for  SAMs  The  effec- 
tiveness if  these  weapons  has  been  vastly 
overrated  but  this  still  doesn't  minimize 
them  as  a  potent  threat  I  can  remember  In 
the  late  1950's  when  many  were  ptistulatlng 
the  death  of  tl.e  aircraft  as  a  weapon  be- 
cause of  the  lethality  of  the  surface-to-air 
missile  TTils  hypothesis  has  been  proved 
wrong  by  the  relatively  tow  ki'il  rate  of  the 
missile 

The  SAM  s.  however,  limited  the  altitudes 
at  which  we  could  employ  our  strike  force 
without  unacceptable  vulnerability  The  3A- 
2.  like  all  other  such  missiles  Is  less  effective 
at  lower  altitudes  but  increases  In  effective- 
ness until  reaching  Its  optimum  altitude  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  feet 
At  these  altitudes  it  has  achieved  Its  maxi- 
mum speed  .ind  therefore  has  Its  highest  kill 
probabllltv  At  the  very  low  altitudes.  It  Is 
still  pickin<  up  speed  and  'he  target  aircraft 
has  a  greater  fKitential  for  evasion 

These  characterlstles  of  the  SAM  made 
our  operatlna;  altitudes,  at  best  a  compro- 
mise If  we  moved  into  'he  higher  altitudes 
to  avoid  the  antiaircraft  gun.s,  the  SAMs 
became  very  difficult  to  handle  On  the  other 
hand.  If  we  stayed  at  the  lower  altitudes  to 
minimize  the  SAM  s.  the  antiaircraft  artillery 
lAAAi.jKas  maximized  and  our  losses  would 
?£)  up 

We  con.stantlv  shifted  our  altitudes  of  at- 
tack to  t^ike  advantage  of  electronic  counter- 
measure  lECMi  coverage  the  position  of 
antiaircraft  batteries  SAM  locations,  and 
MiG  performance  versus  our  aircraft 

This  was  a  different  combination  of  de- 
fenses than  we  had  encountered  In  previous 
wars  and  led  to  the  development  of  new 
techniques  to  be  able  to  live  and  fight  in 
such  an  environment  The  defenses  were 
more  tiggravaimg  than  one  would  have  to 
deal  with  If  the  area  of  operation  were  com- 
parable In  size  to  Europe  Confronted  with  a 
front  of  defenses  packed  into  an  area  of  about 
100  miles  by  60  our  problem  vi-as  severe  We 
couldn  t  flank  or  deceive  it  because  of  its 
concentration  The  directions  of  penetration 
were  limited  because  of  the  close  proximity 
of  the  Chinese  border. 

Not  much  has  been  said  about  the  real  un- 
sung heroes  of  the  war  They  were  quite  a 
small  group  of  men  who  flew  the  Iron  Hand 
aircraft  They  were  the  elite  of  the  strike 
force  These  pilots  led  the  attacks  in  sup- 
pressing the  SAM'S  Normally  they  flew  in 
flights  of  four  Many  times  they  were  able 
to  pick  up  the  SAM'S  before  launch  and  by 
firing  a  Shrike  air-o-gr-.und  missile  often 
either  knocked  out  the  SAM  or  forced  it  out 
of  the  air 

These  flights  were  the  flrst  Into  the  target 
area  and  the  last  to  leave  It  took  great  cour- 
age, skill,  and  dedication  to  fly  these  missions. 
The  North  Vietnamese  unloaded  every- 
thing they  had  at  these  pilots  When  the 
SAM'S  aiid  A.\A  were  noc  giving  them  a 
hard  time,  the  Mlg's  were  after  them  Oar 
looses  would  have  been  much  hlghi.T  with- 
out these  flights  covering  the  penetrating 
forces  during  ingress  tj  and  egress  from 
the  targe: 

The  Iron  Hand  ts  a  new  element  in  ta^rtlcal 
air  warf.ire.  but  it  Is  here  to  stay  I  believe 
we  will  require  these  highly  specialized 
pilots  to  help  minimize  the  missile  threat 
Whereiis  *e  u.^ed  li/ 2-ie&ler  P-105  for  the 
mission  In  Vietnam/  I  believe  that  whatever 
high-performance  nehters  we  buy  for  the 
future,  some  of  them  will  nave  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  this  effort 

Even  though  eventually  we  must  have  a 
self-possessed  capability  fur  all  agh'-era  to 
destroy  SAMs  it  seems  to  me.  we  probably 
will  have  to  work  our  way  aroiind  to  this 
position  over  a  period  .")f  time  because  of  the 
specialized  nature  of  the  task 

In  addition  to  the  Iron  Hand  flights,  elec- 
tronic   countermeasures     lECMi     became    a 


mrKt  essentl.il  element  of  our  force  It  was 
not  until  the  spring  of  iy67  that  we  were 
able  to  get  an  operational  ECM  pod  for  our 
fighters  With  this  equipment,  the  strike 
force  carried  their  Jamme-s  Into  the  target 
area. 

This  demanded  .some  special  tactics,  ones 
that  were  very  difficult  to  execute  with  the 
high  speeds  we  were  flying  Nevertheless  we 
gained  much  greater  tactical  flexibility  with 
the  Introduction  of  this  equipment  There 
w.^s  a  significant  reduction  In  losses  as  well 
as  an  appreciable  gain  In  bombing  accuracy 
This  type  of  equipment  will  be  essential 
to  the  future  of  tactical  air  warfare  Much 
Ingenuity  will  be  needed  tn  keep  alie.id  of 
the  enemy  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  p  ickage 
the  equipment  with  minimum  penalty  In 
weight  and  aircraft  performance 

Where  the  standoff  jamming  aircraft  fits 
Into  the  tactical  forces  for  the  future  is  un- 
certain Unless  such  an  aircraft  has  the  same 
performance  as  the  strike  force.  It  seems 
to  me  the  enemy  will  drive  It  out  of  effective 
jamming  r.iiige  To  expect  a  standoff  Jam- 
mer to  operate  in  heavy  defenses  of  AAA, 
SAM'S,  and  fighters  Is  perhaps  too  much 
For  this  reason  we  must  be  extremely  cau- 
tious about  how  we  apply  resources  for  this 
function. 

At  the  moment.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
EB-«6  Is  probably  the  last  of  the  standoff 
Jammers  we  will  have  In  the  tactical  force 
This  makes  the  problem  critical  in  the  de- 
velopment of  organic  ECM  for  fighters  and 
reconnaissance  aircnfc 

There  has  been  much  said  and  written 
about  the  MlG's  and  the  air  battles  Our  kill 
rate  never  reached  the  level  it  did  In  Korea 
and  I  think,  for  some  very  good  reasons 
Whereas  we  had  a  l4-to-I  kill  rate  lu  Korea, 
the  final  rate  In  Vietnam  was  about  2  to  1. 
It  reached  a  high  of  4  to  I  m  late  summer 
.f  1967. 

Actually,  the  total  number  of  MIO's  based 
in  North  Vietnam  rtldn  t  vary  much  between 
the  summer  of  1986  and  the  halt  of  the 
bombing  on  November  1.  1968  I  would  esti- 
mate the  total  aircraft  in  the  North  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  dldn  t  exceed  r20  aircraft 
At  aiu  given  time,  there  were  about  50  to 
60  MlG^  in  North  Vietnam,  wlin  the  re- 
mainder held  in  reserve  in  China 

Bef!lnring  in  the  fall  of  1966  we  saw  a 
major  change  in  the  North  Vietnamese  air- 
delen.-^e  system  With  their  redundancy  m 
early-warning  radars,  the  problem  of  track- 
ing our  strike  forces  was  not  significant  Get- 
ting tne  AAA,  SAM'S,  and  fighters  working 
together  >o  ihai.  the  opportunities  of  each 
weapon  could  be  taken  advantage  of  seemed 
to  be  their  most  severe  problem.  In  a  small 
area,  this  ts  not  an  easy  task  and  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  think  the  Ninth  Vietnamese 
defense  system  w^s  so  slow  in  developing 
Into  a  problem^flf  us 

Ouce  this  coordination  was  achieved,  we 
began  Ki  encounter  some  new  tactics  that 
were  difficult  to  cope  with  With  the  excellent 
GCI  Control .  the  MlG's  could  be  vectored  very 
accurately  on  tlie  Ingress  or  egress  routes 
to  m  >ke  an  attack  at  our  fi-oclock  position. 
We  were  particularly  vulnerable  during  pen- 
etration with  a  load  of  bombs 

Because  of  fuel  limitations,  the  strike  force 
couldi.  I  do  much  belter  than  480  knots  prior 
ti  the  target.  In  the  target  area,  the  speeds 
would  be  boosted   to  over  500  knots. 

The  MiG  com  rollers  would  try  to  '  ector 
tne  MlG  s  in  behind  us  and  then  have  the 
piloto  ooust  their  speed  up  over  Mach  1 
This  type  of  an  attack  with  a  heat-seeking 
missile  IS  most  difficult  to  handle.  Ine  at- 
tacker haj  the  advtint.tge  of  position  and 
speed  All  flghter  pUols  dream  of  being  in 
such  an  advantageous  position  on  an  enemy 
alrcratt  Even  though  our  combat  air  patrols 
iCAPi  were  alert  to  these  tactics,  they  still 
were  ulfflcult  tu  stop 

To  make  It  even  more  difficult,  we  had  to 
make  a  visual  Identification  before  our  alr- 
to-alr  missiles  could  be  tired    With  this  type 


of  restraint.  It  meant  the  enemy  was  almost 
within  firing  range  before  we  could  do  any- 
thing about  it  This  was  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage to  the  enemy  since  he  was  always 
free  to  fire  by  being  under  his  own  control- 
lers while  we  were  never  free  to  fire  until 
the  enemy  was  on  top  of  us 

If  we  had  been  allowed  a  mlsslle-free  en- 
vironment I  think  our  kill  rate  would  have 
been  far  different  The  superior  performan<;i^ 
of  our  aircraft  at  the  lower  altitudes  was  the 
only  thing  which  made  our  position  tolerable 
If  we  are  lo  be  confronted  with  such  re- 
straints in  the  future,  we  need  some  break- 
throughs on  visual  Identifications  at  ranees 
three  ,ind  lour  limes  that  of  the  naked  eye 

I  think  we  have  got  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem differently  in  the  future  It  seems  to  me 
we  must  have  a  nil.sslle-free  autliorlty  In  or- 
der to  break  the  enemy  attack  before  it  de- 
velops To  do  this  we  will  have  lo  move  our 
command  .ind  cfnitrol  closer  to  the  air  nut. 
flefleld 

Our  proposal  lor  the  Airborne  Tactical  Air 
Control  Battle  S>  stem  lATACBSi  is  deslgi.ed 
to  accomplish  his  We  would  bring  this  com- 
mand-and-control  platform  into  such  close 
proximity  to  the  air  battle  It  v^ould  be  able 
t-o  provide  just  as  positive  control  for  our 
fighters  as  the  enemy  does  for  his 

If  we  achieve  this  tactical  adxantage  ot 
being  able  to  know  where  all  of  our  forces 
are.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  :.houkln't  be  able 
to  operate  missiles  tree  as  long  as  we  are  un- 
der control  of  the  ATACBS  or  have  a  visual 
contact 

It  will  probably  cost  us  some  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  .ATACBS.  hut  we  may  hate  to  steri- 
lize an  area  of  AAA  SAM's.  and  netiters  in 
order  for  It  to  be  brought  close  enough  lo 
the  battle  to  control  our  forces  effectively  I 
don't  think  we  can  count  on  a  .sanctuary  lor 
the  protection  of  this  platform  or  being  able 
to  operate  over  open  seas  like  we  could  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin 

In  the  Korean  war  we  were  able  to  keep 
most  of  the  enemy  airticlds  knocked  out  be- 
tween the  Yalu  ..nd  the  ground  battlefield 
Our  dally  effort  against  the.'e  .iirftelds  Ifit 
the  enemy  no  alternative  but  to  base  in 
Chin.i  as  a  sanctuary  and  then  sortie  across 
the  'Valu  when  he  thought  it  v^as  to  h:~ 
advantage  It  is  surprising  that  we  destroyed 
as  many  MiG's  as  w-e  did  under  these  c  ii- 
ditlons. 

The  airfields  in  North  Vietnam  were  not  re- 
leased for  attack  until  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1967  By  this  time  the  enemy  had  -well 
developed  revetments  and  large  dlsper.^a! 
areas  Under  these  conditions,  the  tusk  ol 
destroying  the  aircralt  and  making  th»  run-'* 
way  unusable  was  very  dinicult.  With  'lie 
large  labor  force  lie  had.  an  uii  field  could  lie 
put  back  in  operation  almost  .is  fo&t  as  we 
could  takf  it  out 

Dut  to  poor  weather,  we  rarely  had  suffi- 
cient good  days  to  sustain  our  attoc'js  agaln.=t 
the  airfields  Tlie  North  Vietnaiuese  would 
move  their  iMrcraft  into  China  as  our  attacks 
developed  and  then  return  as  soon  as  the 
airfield  was  repaired.  Many  times  they  w.juI.1 
intercept  the  sirike  force  which  'v.is  aitaci;- 
:ng  airfields  and.  if  the  airfield  was  damaged, 
recover  in  China 

ff  we  could  have  kept  the  airfields  in  Ni.rth 
Vietnam  in  an  unusable  condition,  the  MiG'-= 
operating  from  bases  In  China,  wouldn't  ha\e 
been  a  slgnihcjiit  threat  to  our  strike  forces 
This  is  one  of  our  most  pressing  problems 
today — a  new  munition  that  will  effectl\ely 
crater  a  runway  with  a  high  degree  of  de- 
livery accuracy  With  such  a  weapon  we 
would  require  a  minimum  of  follow-on  at- 
tacks to  force  the  enemy  air  out  .:  range 
We  could  do  this  m  World  War  II  because  of 
the  large  force  which  could  be  put  against 
German  airfields.  I  don't  think  we  will  ever 
see  a  timt  again  when  we  w.ll  have  forces  of 
such  size  to  do  this  task.  We  must,  there- 
fore, look  to  new  developments  that  will  let 
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a  small  number  of  fighters  neutralize  in  air- 
field lor  a  protr.'.cted  time. 

Finally,  r  «.  i>  tiie  superlcr  performance 
of  our  fighters  at  the  operating  altitudes  we 
flew  which  made  it  possible  to  contain  the 
MiG's  in  the  north  There  Is  no  substitute 
for  superiority  m  performance.  Our  foresight 
ill  developing  the  F-105  and  F-4  was  the 
decisive  element  in  our  gaining  air  superior- 
ity Without  the  high  performance  of  these 
aircraft,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
.su.--tain  the  air  offensive  in  such  a  heavily 
defended  area 

Our  tactical  air  forces  must  be  continu- 
ously modernized  to  meet  the  new  tactical 
weapons  of  the  enemy  Because  air  superior- 
ity IS  of  such  fundamental  importance  to  the 
survival  of  air  and  surface  forces  in  war.  we 
have  placed  the  attainment  of  a  new  tactical 
flghter  as  the  dominant  requirement  today. 
The  F  15  IS  proposed  .us  a  replacement  for 
the  F  4  With  its  high  speed,  maneuverabil- 
ity, and  bomb  load.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
wont  be  able  lo  live  and  fight  regardless  cf 
the  enemy  defenses  we  can  visualize  in  the 
future  We  must  be  sure  that  specifications 
jjrescrlbed  lor  the  F-15  are  met  and  that  late 
•idd-ons  don't  increase  the  weight  and  de- 
grade jierformance 

We  arc  in  a  highly  competitive  time  period 
with  rapid  .id\ancements  in  aircraft  per- 
formajice  The  air  force  which  is  abl';  to 
control  the  air  will  dictate  the  outcome  of 
the  battle  y 

Our  tactical  air  forces  are  at  an  all-time 
liieh  in  combat  experience  The  Vietnam  war 
has  produced  a  higher  proportion  of  combat 
veterans  than  :iny  other  time  in  our  history. 
On  'he  other  hand,  the  Vietnam  war  has  not 
produced  the  new  weapon  systems  needed  for 
the  future  This  is  the  task  ahead  which  will 
require  the  most  critical  Judgment  v.'e  have. 
Without  our  overwhelming  air  sup)erlority, 
I  .\m  convinced  there  v^'ould  be  no  Vietnam 
peace  negotiations,  much  larger  forces  would 
h.xve  been  required;  greater  casualties  would 
have  occurred;  and  in  all  probability  we 
would  have  .i  war  of  far  greater  size.  Our 
forces  liave  louKht  magnificently  m  Vietnam 
under  conditions  whicli  have  challenged  all 
the  courace  and  discipline  we  could  muster. 


tractlng  states  to  pass  effective  national  leg- 
islation. In  this  -way.  the  laws  of  individual 
nations  'WlU  reaffirm  and  thus  strengthen  In- 
ternational law. 

Another  and  Inestimable  effect  of  the  Con- 
vention would  be  that  it  represents  the  moral 
force  of  a  unanimous  proclamation  by  mem- 
ber states  that  "genocide  is  a  crime  under 
international  law.  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
alms  of  the  United  Nations  an*-(?BTtaerjined 
by  the  civilized  world."  It  is  •widely  l^ld 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  Convention  and 
the  severe  penalties  for  ■which  it  calls  ■ft'ill  act 
as  a  deterrent. 

The  United  Nations  report  stresses  the 
"moral  force"  of  this  convention.  Can 
Senators  doubt  the  value  of  such  a  force? 
Has  the  Nation  not  relied  many  times  on 
moral  force  to  generate  the  public  aware- 
ness of  a  problem  and  to  generate  public 
pressure  for  change  in  the  form  of  law? 
I  believe  that  an  international  moral 
could  also  be  developed  that  would  one 
day  be  responsible  for  the  elimination  of 
the  crime  of  genocide  from  the  earth  for- 
ever. 

The  value  of  ratifying  this  convention 
can  also  be  seen  in  the  comment  by  the 
United  Nations  xhat  by  protecting  na- 
tional, racial,  religious  and  ethic  groups 
everywhere,  "we  are  protecting  our- 
selves." It  is  in  the  interest  of  self  inter- 
est, then,  that  we  should  consider  and 
ratify  the  Human  Rights  Convention  on 
Genocide. 


PROTECTING    OURSELVES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  Genocide 
was  adopted  m  December  of  1948  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Over 
70  nations  have  signed  this  convention 
.-^ince  Its  adoption.  The  United  States  has 
not. 

One  reason  for  our  failure  fa  join  other 
nations  in  a  declaration  against  this 
crime  is  the  que.stion  of  the  value  and 
effectiveness  in  ratifying  such  a  con- 
vention. 

A  United  Nations  report  has,  I  think, 
answered  this  urgent  question  in  the  cor- 
rect perspective.  It  stated: 

The  effectiveness  of  any  law  depends  upon 
its  acceptance  and  application.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  incumbent  upon  all  nations  to  de- 
velop the  necessary  moral  force,  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  decisions  to  apply  the  Genocide 
Convention,  if  peoples  and  their  cultures 
are  to  be  saved  from  obliteration.  At  stake 
is  not  only  the  solidarity  of  nations  In  pre- 
serving human  life,  but  the  interdependence 
and  mutual  borrowing  among  various  cul- 
tures on  which  civilization  rests.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  hoped  the  feeling  will  grow 
in  world  society  that  by  protecting  national, 
racial,  religious  and  ethnic  groups  every- 
where, we  are  protecting  ourselves.  Towards 
this  end.  the  Convention  establishes  that  the 
International  community  cannot  tolerate  acts 
o:  genocide  which  threaten  the  vejj  founda- 
tion of  world  order.  Further,  it  obligates  con- 


FRANCHISING— SMALL  BUSINESS 
BOON  OF  BOONDOGGLE? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  two  occasions  recently.  I 
have  spoken  to  the  Senate  regarding  the 
franchising  concept  and  its  implications 
on  small  business. 

I  have  scheduled  3  days  of  public 
hearings  on  January  20.  21.  and  22  before 
my  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Urban  and  Rural  Economic  Develop- 
ment, to  explore  "The  Impact  of  Fran- 
chising on  Small  Business." 

On  these  same  occasions,  I  have  had 
printed  in  the  Record  articles  on  fran- 
chising that  appeared  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  and  Newsweek  magazines. 
These  articles  were  noteworthy,  in  my 
judgment,  in  that  Ihey  discussed  many 
new  and  interesting  developments  now 
taking  place  within  the  franchising  .sys- 
tem. The  public  needs  to  know  more 
about  franchising.  Housewives  and  the 
elderly  should  know  more  about  fran- 
chising. Small  businessmen  and  prospec- 
tive small  businessmen  need  to  know 
more  about  franchising. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  calling  for  an  edu- 
cation in  franchising.  Why  is  this  so 
important?  Why  do  we  need  to  explore 
the  franchising  concept  in  search  of 
knowledge"' 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Franchising 
has  grown  so  phenomenally  in  the  last 
few  years  that  it  now  accounts  for  over 
$90  billion  in  annual  sales,  over  10  i)er- 
cent  of  our  entire  gross  national  product. 
There  are  600.000  franchisees  operating 
in  the  United  States  today,  most  of  which 
are  small  businesses. 

Franchising  was  for  many  years  a 
"sleeping  giant"  within  our  economic 
system.  We  have  now  witnessed  its  awak- 
ening. 

The  amazing  success  stories  of  fran- 


chising have  also  been  accompanied  by 
some  equally  depressing  failures. 

The  ever  present  con  artist  and  swin- 
dler are  using  the  franchise  phenome- 
non to  lure  unsuspecting  and  unin- 
formed small  businessmen  into  back  al- 
leys of  deceptions,  fraud,  and  trickery. 

The  public  must  learn  all  about  fran- 
chising— its  attributes,  advantages,  and 
benefits — as  well  as  its  somewhat  shady 
side — if  we  are  to  produce  an  intelligent- 
ly cautious  investor. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
fellow  Senators  an  article  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  Parade  magazine  en- 
titled. "Franchise  Frauds:  How  To  Lose 
Your  Life  Savings  Without  Really  Ti-y- 
ing."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  article  printed  in  full  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

I  submit  that  a  thorough  reading  of 
this  article  by  Senators  and  other  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record  will 
serve  to  make  us  all  better  informed  and 
intelligently  cautious.  We  will  want  an 
answer  to  the  question:  Is  Franchising  a 
Small  Business  Boom  or  Boondoggle?  I 
hope  our  Januar>'  hearings  will  i^rovide 
that  answer. 

There  being, no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Fp.a.n-chise  Fratds;  How  To  Lose  "i'ofR  Life 

Savings  Without   Really   Trying 
(By  James  D.  Snyder  and  Robert  F.  Hlckoxl 
Big    corporations    and    crushing    taxes   are 
driving  the  small  businessman  into  oblivion 
Right? 

Wrong.  This  year  some  500.000  Americans 
will  take  the  plunge  into  self-employment^ 
25  percent  more  than  ten  years  ;:go  Tlie 
increase  comes  largely  from  franchising  By 
offering  the  "little  guy"  a  piece  of  the  action, 
plus  management  guidance  and  qualitv  con- 
trol, franchisers  have  carved  out  an  $80  bil- 
lion industry  whose  400.000  '  jjartners  "  oper- 
ate everything  from  pizza  parlors  to  pel  shops 
to  ear-piercing  salons 

But  unfortunately,  the  wave  of  success 
ridden  by  reputable  firms  like  McDonald's. 
Howard  Johnson'?.  Burger  Chef  ;'.nd  Burger 
King  has  created  ,'in  undertow  in  which  con 
artists  suck  out  the  lifp  savings  of  those  wlio 
plunge  in  without  testing  the  \Vi;ter  The 
Post  Office  Departmoiit.  for  example,  reports 
that  franchise  rackets  have  shot  up  to  the 
top  of  the  list  of  66  frraid  nteeories  policed 
by  its  networV:  of  mail  fraud  itispect'ir-  -Since 
1964  alone,  they'', e  investigated  more  than 
550  franchise  pcheme.s  and  obtained  some 
220  convictions.  The  damage  just  from  those 
already  behind  bars  exceeds  &120  million. 

How  do  franchise  frauds  operate?  An  ex- 
cellent teacher  is  Harold  'Wiki  Man"! 
Pritchard.  a  long-time  .St  Lotus  promoter  of 
dubious  renown  until  he  confirnied  the  de- 
scription by  literally  painting  himself  into  a 
corner.  A  few  years  ago,  ad?  appeared  in  \ar- 
ious  publications  under  the  b. inner  of  "Na- 
tional Chem-Plastics  Corporation."  For  fees 
of  S3000  to  $7000  "qualified  investors"  could 
obtain  exclusive  territorial  franchises  to  sell 
an  "amazing  liquid  plastic  coating  !cr  all 
surfaces  ,  .  which  elimm.Ttes  waxinc  :ind 
painting."  If  you  signed  up.  Chem-Plastics 
promised  to  help  you  get  started  with  .-,  di- 
rect mail  advertising  campaian^ind  'oy  send- 
ing m  trained  salesmen.  Onej  small  ci..ndl- 
tion;  you  bad  to  sign  an  agreement  to  hv.\  at 
least  500  gallons  of  the  wondfr  product  each 
month.  But  even  then,  if  /cu  v.'anied  out 
after  30  days,  Chem-Plastic*  would  take  the 
product  off  your  hands  at  cost  ■  S6  a  gallon. 

How  could  you  lose?  In  truth,  you  couldn't 
win.  as  postal  authorities  and  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  began  to  learn  through   Irate 
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letters  The  miracle  prcxluct  turned  out  to 
be  an  ordinary  floor  paint  sold  to  Chem- 
Plastics  by  an  unsusp*ctin(?  manufacturer 
for  »2  a  gallon  Prirchnrd  and  his  sales  crew 
never  fiirnislied  franchisers  with  sale  tratn- 
ln^^  never  produced  the  direct  mall  aids  re- 
fused all  requests  for  refunds,  and  even  had 
the  gfiU  to  asslgi.  investors  overlapping  sales 
territories  Prltchard  was  eventually  sent  up- 
stream for  ten  years- -  and  five  of  his  cohorts 
for  lesser  terms — but  not  until  scores  uf  gul- 
lible investors  had  wlUlnglv  handed  him  life 
savings  totaling  tl  5  million 

BValNt^SMtH.    TOO 

Some  might  sav  that  people  so  gullible 
tieserved  their  fate  But  the  fact  Is  that 
frinohlse  frauds  can  victimize  even  busi- 
nessmen with  years  r.f  experience  Recently. 
dozens  of  construction  contractors  cement 
masons  and  plumbing  firms  received  offers 
to  share  in  the  family  swimming  pof)l  con- 
struction boom-  by  becoming  franchiser! 
dealers  for  corporations  wl'h  such  glamorous 
names  as  Bermuda  Pools  inc  Cinderella 
Pool  Corp  andXTown  A-  Country  Pools  Pull- 
ing the  strings  behind  all  three  corporate 
fac-ides  was  a  gr.  up  of  11  •promoters- 
he  ided  by  46- year-old  Clair  Wagner 

Terms  magnificent  A  display  pool  would 
be  sent  free  Dpalcrs  would  have  to  purchase 
P'-ol  construction  kits  worth  »2000  each  but 
wrruldnT  -have  to  pay  until  each  was  sold 
CWTv  t3OO0  In  good  faith  money  would  be 
needed  to  seal  the  deal^to  be  returned  later 
I'  w.i  nt  Promises  m  sales  training  and 
advertising  aid  also  failed  to  materialize 
Th'  dlsnlay  pool  and  constrxicMon  kits  did 
arrive  but  accompanied  by  a  C  O  D  bill  for 
J2000  each  Pran-hisers  usually  wised  up 
after  a  few  shipments  but  by  then  they'd 
a'r°ady  been  abandoned  By  the  time  postal 
in-pectors  caught  up  with  Wagner,  he  had 
taken  an  es'imated  400  buslne-smen  for  tl 
million     Wagn»r   was   sent   to   Jail 

Overlaoplng  territories,  "can't  miss  "  come- 
rns.  unreturned  deposits  i-nfulRlled  adver- 
tising and  training  assistanc"  are  all  part  of 
tb-  franchise  fra-id's  ?.took  In  trade  But 
'h-r-  are  m-nv  other  'ools  cfen  more  «ubtle 
*L  f»v  examples 

'Pyramid  dt^tnhutnrifiips 
Frad  ilent  multilevel  distributorship-  are 
in  manv  wavs  like  the  lUcpal  chain  letter  or 
lottery.  •  savs  Chief  Postal  Inipector  William 
J  emitter  'In  most  such  ca-.e>.  families  with 
savings  cf  frim  .J2000  to  «10,(X)0  are  lured 
into  buying  a  distributorship  f.-.r  a  faSolous 
n-w  r.rodu-t  which  can  bring  them  t-vf.-  .md 
six-flrure  incomes  '  Typical  wa.s  the  camenter 
In  Oklahoma  who  mortgaged  his  furnltnr*>  to 
invest  »1200  after  being  swept  off  his  feet  at 
a  lavish  free  dinner  bv  a  Tulsa-hased  cm- 
pany  the  National  Marketing  .Association 
The  carpenter  and  others  at  the  dinner  were 
told  how  they  onild  earn  more  than  «15  iXXJ  a 
vear  bv  taking  out  franchises  to  sell  a  clean- 
ing stMvent  named  '  Terrlfle  '  Part  of  the 
•  Terrific  Succes.s  Plan  '  called  for  the  Investor 
to  share  in  the  company  s  growth  bv  inviting 
friends  and  relatives  to  other  dinners  featur- 
ing Impressive  speakers  and  a  beautv  queen' 
as  hostess  Once  friends  of  the  sponsor- 
signed  up,  too  he  d  get  a  percentage  of  their 
initial  investment  ;flus  a  commission  on  all 
sales  in  their  territories 

The  big  hitch  each  new  recruits  profits 
depended  on  keeping  the  chain  going  bv 
roping  in  others  for  'sub-franchises  '  By  the 
time  National  Marketing  .\,5soclatlon's  chain 
was  broken  and  its  president  sent  to  Jail  for 
ten  years,  it  had  taken  400  Investors  for 
$4(X>,{H)0 

"Dumping  "  equipment 
Jvist  as  the  pyramid  seller  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  franchise  than  the  prt«luct 
-some  swindlers  use  the  attractive  word 
franchise  '  merefy  as  a  cover  to  sell  equip- 
ment The  vending  machine  Industry,  for 
e.<ample     is    rife    with    promoters    who    lure 
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customers  with  newspaper  ads  seeking  per- 
sons to  service  coin-operated  machines'  or 
to  Invest  in  an  "sUbllshed  vending  route  ' 
Invariably  wnen  'he  prospect  makes  his  in- 
quiry he's  told  that  no  established  '  route 
is  open  at  the  time  But  don't  worry,  "  the 
salesman  comforts  him  If  you'll  agree  to 
buy  our  vending  machines,  we'll  help  you 
find  hof  lo<'ationa  and  even  pay  local  license 
fees  A  schoolfacher  in  Jacksonville.  Fla  . 
decided  ti)  buy  20  hot-nut  vending  machines 
at  $100  apiece  a  seemingly  low  price  In  view 
of  the  up  to  •  S,3lX)0  m  sales  each  machine 
was  supposed  to  yield  lyinuaUy  None  of  the 
promises  showed  up  in  the  contract  signed 
by  the  victim  only  the  obligation  for  $2000 
When  he  lator  protested  fh.it  he'd  received 
no  help  in  eatabUshlng  the  franchise  terri- 
tory, Che  company  agreed  to  place"  his  ma- 
chines It  did  at  lonely  bus  sK^ps  dingy 
stores  and  even  at  an  abandoned  train  de- 
pot Only  after  the  promoters  had  been 
'-aught  and  sentenced  to  three  years  for 
swindling  «350.0OO  from  others  like  himself 
did  the  schoolteacher  learn  the  machines 
had  cfist  the  company  only  $17  each 

The  ■■secured'  investment 
■  You  can't  los"  Your  entire  Investment 
has  been  secured  by  an  equal  value  of  goods 
at  our  warehouse  the  Terrific"  products 
salesman  tjid  t.ie  carpenter  who  plunked 
d:>wn  11200  t:>r  a  franchise  He  even  ^ot  a 
gilt-edged  rec»tpt.  which  of  course  turned 
out  to  be  worthless  And  even  had  the  in- 
ventory rec-Uy  been  "secured  "  chances  are 
that  it^^  value  i  determined,  naturallv.  by  the 
promoter!  would  have  been  a  fractlcn  of  its 
worth  on  the  open  market 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission warns  against  promoters  who  vow  to 
buy  back   a  franchisee's  equipment   and   in- 
ventory   If    he    wants    out     Says    the    FTC 
This    may    show    \ip    in    the    contract    \i\ft- 
guaee    as    merely    giving    the    fnnchlser    an 
opfion    to    repurchase— and.    of    course,    no 
assurance  that  the  option  will  be  exercised" 
The    "  fwitcheroo" 
The  franchue  is  authenUc;  only  the  quality 
of   the    prfKJuct   has    been    changed    to    mllic 
the    innocent     TUis    was    what     32-vear-old 
James   Pallln   of   Mlnneap.ilis    had    in   mind 
when  he  offered  record  sales  franchises  under 
such  names  as  Ecm-.mv  Record  Service    Dis- 
count Record  Service  and  Hit  Parade  Record 
Company     Recordings    jf    top    name    artis*^ 
were  promLsed    But  when  the  delivered  prod- 
uces turned  out  to  be  amateurish    "cuta  '  by 
unknown    performers,    some    .3000    inexperi- 
enced franchisees  found  themselves  minus  a 
combined  »7.=iO  CHV)    Pallin  has  pleaded  guilty 
and  awalt-s  sentencing 

T>te     narne  game" 

One  of  t.he  Pr«c  Office  Department's  mail 
fraud  specialists  in  Washington  recently  re- 
ceived a  puzzled  inquiry  from  an  executive  of 
the  National  Biscuit  Company  in  New  York 
Nabisco,  he  explained,  had  received  angry 
letters  from  Texas  residents  threatenlnt;  to 
sue  the  company  for  selling  them  fraudulent 
franchisee  "We  told  them  we  dun  t  otfer 
franchises,  he  said  "Now  were  wondering  if 
the  Am«  Office  might  know  what  tnis  ;s  all 
about  '  Indeed  It  did  Several  werka  before-' 
hand  mall  fraud  exjjerts  ;n  Dallas  had  closed 
In  on  28-year-old  Russell  Lee  Hlldeb-and. 
who  headed  Nabisco  Snack  Varieties  '  His 
scheme  was  cut  in  the  usual  pattern  adver- 
tisements to  operate  Nabisco  Snatk  Routes, " 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  come-on  for  selling 
vending  machlnea  which  yielded  their  owners 
Ultle  But  by  using  a  name  linked  by  implica- 
tion to  a  repuUble.  nationally  known  com- 
pany. Hlldebrand  had  to  light  the  suckers  ofT 
He  s  now  tlghtjng  a  grand  jury  indictment 
t''iau.'/ior!_-t'(i  tranrhtxe^ 

While  some  promoters  prey  on  an  estab- 
lished i.oinpan>  s  good  name,  others  sell  fran- 
chise* in  their  name,  but  without  their  sanc- 


tion One  classic  ca^e  got  its  start  when  t;ie 
Marathon  Battery  Co  of  Wausaw,  Wis.  i  now 
Gould  Marathon  Battery  Co),  granted  a 
legitimate  sales  distributorship  to  a  Hrni 
called  Mercury  Electronics.  Inc  of  Dallas 
Shortly  afterward  Marathon  got  a  query  fr  mi 
Mercury  Would  it  be  all  right  If  vve  au- 
thorized other  distributors  to  sell  your  bat- 
teries to  retail  stores''"  Sure,  said  Marathon 
"Our  distributors  don't  have  exclusive  terri- 
tories We  can't  stop  you  from  selling  tj  other 
wholesalers  ' 

The  Wisconsin  firm  was  amazed,  however, 
when  it  learned  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission that  Mercury  Electronics  had  lornied 
the  Marathon" .Sales  Company,  "  represented 
itself  as  a  .subsidiary  of  the  battery  manufac- 
turer and  advertl.sed  "exclusive  franchises" 
to  all  who  would  get  up  sizable  fees 

The  franchiser  made  sure  that  its  terrl- 
t.iries  dldni  overlap,  but  left  unsaid  one 
fact  tho.se  who  thought  thev  alone  could 
sell  Marathon  batteries  in  their  terrifry 
found  themselves  competing  with  many 
other  battery  distributors  In  the  same  retail 
stores 

When  federal  officials  caught  onto  the 
game,  they  faced  a  dilemma  should  they 
lake  the  Ion?  months  necessary  to  build  a 
criminal  case,  during  which  manv  more  un- 
witting Invest^Ts  might  lose  their  life  .sav- 
ings'' Or  should  they  shoot  tor  a  quick  set- 
tlement that  would  liait  the  practice  at  once  ' 
They  chose  the  latter  OtTiclals  of  Mercurv 
Electr.nics  signed  an  FTC  "consent  order" 
which  whilefagreeing  to  stop  the  franchise 
plan,  carried  no  penalty  nor  admission  of 
sunt 

The  above  case  demonstrated  one  of  fran- 
chising's side  effects  Franchising,  with  all  It-, 
unique  characteristics,  .sprouted  so  suddenly 
and  grew  so  fast  that  efforts  at  retrulation 
have  never  Ix-cn  able  to  keep  pace  The  FTC 
is  now  lind.n'T  that  even  some  of  the  oldest 
prosperous  franchise  agreements  give  the 
parent  company  almost  totalitarian  control 
of  it-s  frauLhisees  Recent  court  decisions 
have,  for  example,  outlawed  contracts  which 
firce  a  franchise  to  buy  from  suppliers  who 
pay  the  franchl.ser  .i  kickback,  or  make  him 
finance  all  credit  purchases  through  Us  own 
wnolly  owned  loan  company. 

SENATE    BILL 

If  .Sen  PhiUp  A  Hart  has  his  wav.  Congress 
may  soon  balance  the  scales  The  Michigan 
Democrat,  who  chairs  the  Senate's  powerful 
antitrust  subcommittee,  intnxluced  a  bill 
in  April  requiring  all  franchise  contracts  rt, 
allow  impartial  arbitration  In  the  event  o! 
disputes  with  franchises  One  of  Hart's  main 
goals  to  curb  the  ability  of  the  franchiser 
to  whip  the  franchisee  into  line  by  threat  of 
cancellation  " 

Mere  laws,  however  don't  seem  to  curb  the 
appetite  of  the  determined  con  man  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  recently  enacted  a  stat- 
ute requinng  new  franchise  organizations  to 
register  their  pr  .posed  plans  with  the  State  ' 
Attorney  General  Just  as  stock  offers  are  now  V 
submitted  in-advance  to  rhe  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  Results"'  "Negative  if 
anything."  complains  a  veteran  franchiser 
with  a  multimillion-dollar  restaurant  busi- 
ness It  may  seem  strange."  he  says,  "but  the 
public  now  tends  to  think  that  anyone  of- 
fering a  franchise  has  been  cleared  bv  the 
Attorney  General  s  office  The  con  man'  who 
doesn  t  bother  with  such  things,  now  goes 
about  his  promoting  under  what  amounts  to 
.1  veil  of  official  protection  " 

I'ntil  the  laws  do  catch  up  with  franchis- 
ing frauds— If  ever  -it  appears  that  th?  new 
franchisee  will  have  to  look  to  other  sources 
for  protection  One  place  is  the  industry  it- 
self, -^'hose  Ideals  are  embodied  In  the  Chi- 
cago-based International  Franchise  Associa- 
tion, whose  260  company  members  represent 
more  than  75.000  franchlsed  outlets  IFA 
(lalms  that  79  of  every  20  franchisees  who 
sign  up  with  Its  members  make  it  through 
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the  critical  first  five  years,  compared  to  five 
111  20  for  those  who  go  It  alone. 

"One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  starting  the 
association  "was  the  desire  by  established, 
reputable  companies  to  set  themselves  apart 
from  the  charlatans  who  were  doctoring  age- 
old  con  games  and  calling  them  franchises," 
savs  IFA's  refreshingly  frank  36-year-old  di- 
rector Thomas  O  Robinson.  "We  take  pains 
to  investigate  the  business  reputations  and 
financial  records  of  all  companies  who  apply 
for  membership  We  have  also  developed  a 
code  of  ethics,  which  all  members  pledge  to 
follow  by  signing  affidavits.  We  think  the 
great  majority  live  up  to  the  code  but  I'll 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  we  haven't  got 
the  power  to  police  it 

TEN-POINT    CHECKLIST 

"Despite  all  we  try  to  do,"  says  Robinson. 
"protection  :n  the  long  run  depends  on  the 
prospective  franchise  himself."  He  offered 
PARADE  reader.s  a  ten-point  checklist: 

1  Make  sure  the  promoter  does  Indeed 
hn\e  all  the  franchisees  he  claims. 

2  If  a  product  is  involved,  find  out  who 
makes  It.  is  It  the  franchLser?  If  someone 
else,  who  controls  Its  price  to  the  franchisee? 

3  Does  the  product  measure  up  to  official 
quality  standards'  Are  there  any  government 
restrictions  on  Us  use?  Several  persons,  for 
example,  recently  Ijought  franchises  to  sell 
large  neon  signs,  only  to  learn  that  their  sales 
were  .'evcrely  restricted  by  local  ordinances. 

4  Double  check  all  claims  of  "guaranteed 
earnings"  and  "secured  investments."  Most 
reputable   franchisers  don't   promise  either. 

5  If  advertising  or  training  aids  are  of- 
fered, find  out  exactly  what  they  include. 

6  Under  what  conditions  can  your  fran- 
chise contract  be  canceled? 

7.  Does  %our  agreement  obligate  you  to 
buy  a  niiniinnm  amovmt  of  goods  or  services 
each  month  from  the  franchiser?  If  so,  be- 
ware Most  reputable  franchisers  don't  re- 
quire It. 

8  Check  the  franchiser's  financial  record 
through  sources  like  Dun  and  ^r^dstreet  and 
the  Better  Business  Bureau. 

9  Does  the  franchiser  say  a  market  study 
has  been  made  of  your  potential  franchise 
area?  If  so.  ask  who  did  it.  Get  a  copy  and 
read  it   in  full. 

10  Make  your  own  market  study.  Find 
ovil  how  the  product  compares  with  com- 
petitors in  price  and  performance.  Take  a 
lesson  from  a  retired  Army  colonel  and  his 
wife  who  paid  $4000  for  a  garage  full  of  cos- 
metics According  to  the  franchiser's  sales 
plan,  all  they  had  to  do  was  recruit  college 
kids  for  door-to-door  routes,  sell  them  the 
cosmetics  for  $5000.  The  salesmen  would  add 
another  $1000  to  make  up  the  actual  con- 
sumer price,  and  everyone  would  be  happy. 

Had  the  couple  bothered  to  learn  cosme- 
tics marketing,  they  would  have  found  that 
most  established  door-to-door  sellers  must 
mark  up  the  manufacturer's  price  by  100 
percent  to  make  ends  meet.  By  selling  at  a 
mere  25  percent  mftrkup,  the  military  cou- 
plcs  business  was  doomed  from  the  start. 

"The  latter  experience  demonstrates  what 
I  feel  is  the  cardinal  rule  for  any  prospective 
franchisee.  "  says  IPA's  Tom  Robinson.  "For 
heaven's  *ake  get  in  touch  with  the  guy  who 
already  of^erates  one  of  the  frauichlses.  Sup- 
pose it  even  costs  you  $50  in  long-distance 
calls  What's  that  compared  to  the  $2000  or 
$20,000  you're  about  to  Invest?" 

.Another  bit  of  advice  comes  from  Chief 
Postal  Inspector  William  Cotter.  "Before 
you  plunge  into  that  'fabulous  franchise'." 
he  says,  "stop  and  think  how  hard  you  really 
worked  for  that  savings." 


THE    NATIONAL    INTEREST    IN    OIL 
IMPORT  CONTROLS 

Mr.   MURPHY.   Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  widely  pub- 


licized misconceptions  that  the  oil  import 
controls  Initiated  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  continued  under  the  admin- 
istrations of  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  are  not  necessary  for 
national  security.  These  controls  are  vital 
to  national  security  and  actually  serve 
well  the  interests  of  consumers  as  well 
as  our  military  forces  in  assured  supplies 
of  oil  and  gas  at  reasonable  prices. 

51rst,  let  me  set  the  record  straight  on 
the  erroneous  assumption  that  oil  im- 
port controls  co?ts  billions  of  dollars. 
The  price  index  for  petroleum  products 
this  year  is  only  2.5  percent  higher  than 
in  1957-59,  the  period  immediately  prior 
to  import  controls,  whereas  the  general 
cost  of  living  is  up  over  20  percent.  If 
other  goods  and  services  had  increased 
only  as  much  as,  the  price  of  petroleimi, 
consumers  would  be  saving  billions  of 
dollars  and  would  not  be  complaining 
about  inflation  and  following  practices 
that  cause  individuals  and  business  to 
pay  record  interest  rates  for  money. 

Second,  the  idea  that  foreign  oil  is 
cheap  assumes  incorrectly  that  the  price 
would  not  increase  if  we  were  dependent 
upon  it  and  overlooks  the  large  supply 
of  low-cost  natural  gas  supplied  by  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry.  Demands 
for  oil  abroad  are  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  what  seems  to  be  a  surplus  will 
prove  quite  temporary,  as  happened 
when  the  United  States  found  a  lot  of 
new  oil  in  the  1930's,  with  the  rer-ult  that 
foreign  oil  prices  will  increase  sharply. 

We  must  realize  tliat  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  .supplies  as  much 
energy  for  us  in  the  form  jf  cheap  nat- 
ural gas  as  in  the  form  of  crude  oil.  The 
wholesale  price  of  that  natural  gas  is 
much  cheaper  than  any  natural  gas  that 
can  be  imported  from  overseas  sources. 
We  now  use  20  trillion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  a  year  and  probably  save  an 
average  of  25  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  or  about  $5  billion  a  year,  compared 
with  the  use  of  liquified  natural  gas  im- 
ported by  tankers. 

Third,  we  have  created  a  false  sense 
of  security  by  talking  about  crude  oil  im- 
ports representing  only  12.2  percent  of 
domestic  production.  In  fact,  petroleum 
imports  are  already  22  percent  of  our 
total  demand.  Furthermore,  these  im- 
ports are  concentrated  heavily  on  the 
east  coast.  For  the  east  coast,  85  percent 
of  the  industrial  fuel  oil  used  currently  is 
already  imported,  and  the  fact  that  these 
imports  are  free  from  controls  provides 
benefits  for  this  area  not  enjoyed  by 
other  areas  that  use  gas.  The  easi  coas: 
also  uses  large  amounts  of  other  im- 
ported oil,  so  that  it  now  depends  on  im- 
ports for  50  percent  of  all  oil  it  uses.  If 
imports  were  greatly  liberalized,  the  east 
coast  would  become  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil.  In  that  case,  fa- 
cilities to  supply  the  east  coast  with  oil 
from  domestic  sources  would  no  longer 
exist  or  be  available  to  take  care  of  this 
area  in  emergencies. 

Fourth,  removal  of  controls  on  oil  im- 
ports would  have  serious  adverse  effects 
on  the  entire  economy.  It  would  greatly 
depress  the  drilling  of  wells  in  the  United 
States,  affecting  jobs  everywhere,  from 
the  steel  mills  in  Pittsburgh  to  the  sup- 
pliers of  pumps  and  tanks  in  the  Mid- 
west and  the  companies  engaged  in  well 


servicing  in  the  producing  areas.  Re- 
duced production  of  oil  and  gas  would 
also  mean  much  less  tax  revenue  for 
local,  State,  and  Federal  Governments. 
Such  action  would  also  drive  out  of  busi- 
ness thousands  of  small  operators  in  pro- 
ducing, refining,  and  related  service  op- 
erations, reducing  competition  and  con- 
centrating the  remaining  business  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  large  companies. 

The  consequences  that  I  have  set  fortli 
as  a  result  of  removal  of  controls  are 
economic  realities  that  would  affect  every 
citizen  as  well  as  our  national  security. 
Protecting  national  security  by  means  of 
stockpiling  foreign  oil  has  been  men- 
tioned but  that  would  require  billions  of 
dollars  of  Federal  money  and  still  not 
avoid  drastic  economic  consequences  m 
the  United  States.  We  cannot  expect  pri- 
vate investors  to  maintain  their  projier- 
ties  in  standby  condition  without  i^ay- 
ment  of  the  same  return  they  realize 
from  operations  which  they  must  ha\e  to 
pay  out  and  justify  their  investments. 

The  oil  industry'  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
economy  affecting  the  lives  of  every  citi- 
zen. We  are  all  consumers  of  oil  and  f;as, 
and  we  all  benefit  greatly  from  the  better 
life  that  these  attractive  and  reasonably 
priced  forms  of  energy  have  made  pos- 
sible. Also,  the  vast  investments  made  in 
this  industry  represent  lioldings  by  mil- 
lions of  itldividuals  and  .stockholders. 
Even  those  who  do  not  own  oil  stocks 
directly  are  affected  if  they  own  mutual 
fimds  or  have  interests  in  pension  funds 
whose  portfolios  include  a  substantial 
portion  in  petroleum  companies. 

The  petroleum  industry  of  the  United 
States  has  served  the  Nation  well  for 
many  years.  It  has  brought  us  from  the 
"horse  and  buggy  days"  to  the  age  of  jets 
and  .space  travel.  It  has  provided  the 
power  for  victory-  by  our  militarj-  forces 
in  all  our  wars.  It  has  increased  our  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  gas  enormously  and  pro- 
vided us  with  products  that  became  in- 
creasingly attractive  in  terms  of  th^■  pay 
for  an  hour's  work.  It  will  coitCmue  to 
serve  us  well  if  we  maintain  m  effect 
.■>ound  and  reasonable  policies  of  import 
controls  and  of  differential  tax  treatment 
suited  to  the  hazardous  and  im usual  bu.si- 
ness  of  petroleum  exploration  and  devel- 
opment. 

NATIONAL    GENERAL   SERVICES 
PUBLIC  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Robert 
L.  Kunzig.  Administrator  of  General 
Ser\1ces,  has  recently  formed  a  National 
General  Services  Public  Advisory  Coimcil 
in  keeping  with  President  Nixon's  desire 
for  greater  publiC'  involvement  in  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  California 
is  represented  on  the  council  by  Jay 
Da\1s,  Jr.,  of  Monrovia. 

Mr.  Davis  is  vice  president  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Los  Angeles-based  Southern 
Coimties  Gas  Companies,  and  also  chair- 
man of  the  American  Gas  Association. 
In  addition,  he  is  chairman  and  director 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association. 

Mr.  Davis  attended  Fresno  State  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  majored  in  mathematics 
and  EInglish. 
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GSA  Is  Indeed  fortunat<>  to  havp  ob- 
tained the  services  of  such  an  outstand- 
ing civic-mindf'd  citi/en 


MARY  E    SWITZER  TAKES  A  NEW 
JOB 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  Mary 
E  Swit/er.  ttie  Administrator  of  the  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Service  at  HEW. 
IS  leaving  the  Oovernment  to  become 
vice  president  of  the  World  Rehabilita- 
tion Fund 

I  have  known  Miss  Switzer  for  many 
years    She  was  one  of  my  most  trusted 
and  capable  associates  when  I  was  Sec- 
reury  of  the  E)epartment  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare 
She  is  also  a  dear  friend. 
Our   Government    will   nfl.ss   her   wi.se 
counsel   and  competent  administration 
However.  I  know  that  in  her  new  posi- 
tion at  the  World   Rehabilitation  Fund 
she  will  continue  to  make  an  imfx^rtant 
and  constructive  contribution  to  social 
and  medical  progress. 

With  the  endint:  of  her  Federal  career 
In  197*.  Miss  Switzer  will  complete  48 
years  (TT  public  .service  spanning  an  era 
marked  by  unprecedented  chanKes  and 
far-rcaching  improvements  in  federally 
supported  social  programs.  As  an  admin- 
istraror  of  maior  Federal  social  agencies 
for  two  decades.  Miss  Switzer  exerted 
enormous  influence  over  the  evolution 
and  expansion  of  federally  financed 
services  to  miUioris  of  people  ui  need  of 
help 

Miss  Switzer  leaves  Govemment'»erv- 
:ce  iiom  the  post  of  Administrator  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  wit.an 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  This  agency,  organized 
August  15,  1967.  with  Miss  Switzer  as  its 
first  head,  combines  under  her  unified 
administration  welfare  and  social  pro- 
K'rams  Aith  a  toul  annual  budget  ex- 
ceeding: .58  biihon.  For  more  than  J'j 
years.  a.>  acLmniistrator  of  Federal  pro- 
grams serving'  tlie  needy.  tJie  disabled, 
children  and  youth,  and  the  aged,  she 
has  carried  the  largest  adminstrative  re- 
spon^-ibdity  of  any  woman  in  the  history 
of  our  Govenunent. 

A  native  of  Newton,  Mass  .  Mlss  Switzer 
Is  a  19-.M  graduate  of  Radchffe  College. 
Her  Federal  career  tjegan  the  following 
year  -.vhen  she  became  a  lumor  econo- 
mist in  the  Treasury  Department  The 
first  of  many  promotiorks  came  withm  a 
year,  and  her  long  rise  to  the  highest 
level  of  the  career  service  wa^  underway. 
By  1928  Miss  Switzer  was  handling  press 
intelligence  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  she  subsequently  served 
with  that  Department's  representative 
on  President  Hoover's  White  House  Edi- 
torial Report  Service 

In  1934  Miss  Switzer  was  named  as- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  had  super\-isory  responsi- 
bilities over  the  U  S  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
she  has  nurtured  a  deep  and  enduring 
concern  for  pubhc  health,  and  for  the 
delivery  of  health  and  medical  services 
When  the  Public  Health  Service  was 
transferred  in  1939  to  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency — forerunner  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Health.   Education,   and   Wel- 


fare—  Muss  Switzer  became  a.ssistant  to 
the  Administrator  with  special  concern 
for  public  health  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation .seruces 

In  this  capacity  Miss  Switzer  served 
during  World  War  II  as  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  representative  with  the 
Procurement  and  A.ssignment  Services 
for  Physicians,  Dentists.  Sanitai-y  Engi- 
neers, and  Nurses  S^e  helped  develop 
the  Governments  system  for  assuring 
maximum  use  of  the  Nation's  medical 
and  health  manpower  during  the  war 
emergency,  and  .she  served  with  the  War 
Re.seaich  Service  which  developed  scien- 
tific policies  and  protects  in  support  of 
the  war  efTon  For  this  latter  service  she 
received  the  Pi-esident's  Certificate  of 
Meiit.  the  highest  wartime  award  for 
civilians  Immediately  following  the  war 
Mi.ss  Swntzer  was  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Scientific  Research  Board,  which 
produced  the  widely  used  series  of  re- 
ports on  "Science  and  Public  Policy  ' 

In  1950  Miss  S\Mtzer  was  named  head 
of  the  Federal-State  program  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  disabled,  a  post  whicii 
she  held  until  her  appointment  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  in  August  1967  .As  commis- 
sioner of  the  Vocational  Rehabihiation 
Administration.  Miss  Switzer  made 
sweeping  changes  in  the  public  rehabili- 
tation program  and  made  recnmmenda- 
tions  to  the  Department  and  to  the  Con- 
gress which  resulted  in  vastly  expanded 
and  improved  .services  to  the  di.sabled. 

When  Miss  Switzer  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  administering  vocational  re- 
habilitation in  1950.  this  program  was 
rehabilitating  fewer  than  60.000  dis- 
abled persons  a  year  for  useful  work.  Of 
this  number,  only  about  200  were  men- 
tally retarded— a  particularly  difficult 
and  challenging  group  to  .serve.  The 
vending  stand  program  which  provides 
"■•arning  opportunities  for  blind  opera- 
tors under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
wa.s  a  source  of  employment  in  1952  for 
about  1.500  blind  persons,  and  the  gross 
business  of  these  small  enterprises 
amcunted  to  less  than  $19  ;nillion  a  year. 
In  the  face  of  pressing  needs  for  ex- 
pansion of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  m  the  United  States,  there  was 
no  organized  national  training  program 
to  help  meet  the  demands  of  public  ar.d 
voluiitary  rehabilitation  agencies  for 
professional  staff  members  Onlv  12  re- 
habilitation coun.selors  graduated  from 
American  universities  in  1950.  and  only 
three  of  the  Nation's  miMiical  schools 
were  providing  their  undergraduate 
medical  students  with  any  training  in 
rehabilitation  methods  No  organized 
research  program  in  the  field  of  rehabil- 
itation existed  m  1950  to  .seek  new  meth- 
ods and  techniques  for  makiiirj;  rehabili- 
tation services  more  effective  ^ 

One  of  several  major  social  larograms 
under  Miss  Switzer  s  administration,  the 
public  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
today  I.-,  rehabilitating  more  than  «4().- 
000  disabled  Americans  a  year  for  use- 
ful work  Many  of  these  are  severely  dis- 
abled, about  8.000  of  them  are  blind, 
and  25.000  of  them  are  mentally  re- 
tarded The  number  of  blind  persons 
given  employment  through  the  vending 
stand  program  has  grown  to  more  than 


3.300.  and  these  3.300  small  enterprises 
now  are  doing  a  gro.ss  annual  business  of 
$86  4  million 

When  she  was  commissioner  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Mi.ss  Switzer  in- 
stituted a  comprehensive  training  pro- 
gram through  which  universities  acro.-s 
the  country  are  supplying  a  wide  variety 
of  professional  specialists  for  both  pub- 
lic and  voluntary  rehabilitation  asen- 
cies.  Training  is  provided  in  such  fields 
as  medicine:  physical,  occupational,  and 
speech  therapy;  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ing, p.sychology,  prosthetics,  and  orthop- 
tics: workshop  administration  and  other 
.specialties  iinolved  in  rehabilitation. 
Ui-t  year  more  than  5.000  rehabilitation 
coun-selois  were  graduated  in  this  coiinv 
try— a  far  cry  from  the  mere  dozen  wl/) 
entered  this  profession  in  1950.  / 

Today,  in  contrast  to  the  three  medi- 
cal .schools  offering  undergraduate  train- 
ing in  rehabilitation  for  medical  stu- 
dent.s.  most  of  the  Nation's  98  .schools 
of  medicine  and  osteopatiiy  routinely 
provide  such  training  Se\enty-six  of 
these  .schools  are  providing  training  sup- 
ported by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  The  far-reaching  research  pro- 
gram initiated  by  Mi.ss  Switzer  today 
supports  a  wide  variety  of  advanced  re- 
search undertakings  in  universities,  re- 
habilitation facilities,  and  other  insti- 
tut^ms  with  re.seaich  competence.  This 
research  program  has  brought  about  va.st 
impro\ements  in  rehabilitation  methods 
and  techniques,  benefiting  uncounted 
thou.sands  of  .severely  disabled  individ- 
uals. 

One  achievement  of  which  Mi.ss 
Switzer  is  especially  iJioud  is  the  estab- 
lishment m  1960  of  an  international  re- 
habilitation research  jirogram.  This  was 
m  part  the  i)roduct  of  an  interest  in  in- 
ternational afTairs  extending  back  to  her 
college  years  when  she  ma.iored  in  in- 
ternational law  at  Radcliffe.  and  her 
sub.sequent  participation  as  a  US.  re.n- 
pre.sentative  m  international  proceedinas 
which  led  to  development  of  the  con- 
stitution for  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion Miss  Swit:'er  helped  work  out  the 
idea  of  using  foreign  currencies  owed  to 
the  United  States  by  foreign  govern- 
ments for  rhe  support  of  rehabilitation 
research  abroad.  Since  this  prosram  t'ot 
underway  in  1961.  237  projects  have  op- 
erated in  12  countries.  Forty-eight  new 
projects  m  .se\en  countries  were  approved 
in  1969.  Through  these  projects,  reha- 
bilitation and  medical  .-ix'cialists  m  for- 
eign countries  receive  valuable  trainim^ 
which  otherwi.se  would  not  be  possible, 
and  rehabilitation  methodology  is  ad- 
vanced  throughout   the  world. 

In  fiscal  terms  alone  the  Federal  vo- 
cational reliabilitation  agency  grew  un- 
der Miss  Switzer's  leadership  from  a 
small  agency  that  invested  onlv  S20.5 
million  m  the  rehabiMtation  of  the  dis- 
abled in  1950  to  the  dynamic  organiza- 
tion now  acknowledged  to  be  making  a 
substantial  impact  on  the  problem  of  dis- 
ability throughout  the  United  States.  The 
agency's  budget  for  1969  amounted  to 
S433  ?  million— an  investment  that  v.ill 
be  repaid  many  times  over  by  taxes  col- 
lected from  the  thousands  of  disabled 
men  and  women  provided  with  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  opportimity  to  work  and 
to  earn 
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August  15.  1967,  is  a  significant  mile-, 
stone  in  Mi.ss  Switzer's  public  service.  On 
that  date  she  assumed  responsibility  for 
unifying  under  her  leadership  all  of  the 
major  welfare  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams of  the  department  and  h£ading 
them  in  a  new  direction.  As  administra- 
tor of  the  newly  consrtituted  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  Miss  Switzer 
taced  the  enormous  task  of  welding  into 
a  >ingle  organization  the  income  support 
programs  for  needy  Americans,  rehabili- 
tation spivices  for  the  disabled,  and  spe- 
cialized services  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, for  youth,  and  for  the  aged. 

Five  major  Federal  agencies  serving 
millions  of  Americans  were  brought  un- 
der the  new  agency.  Its  functions  in- 
cluded providing  cash  assistance,  in  1967, 
to  7.6  million  persons — about  4  percent 
of  the  population— supporting  medical 
assistance  for  6  million  needy  persons  a 
vear.  providing  rehabilitation  services 
tor  the  Nation's  disabled,  extending  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  medical  services  for 
450  000  crippled  children  each  year,  help- 
ing a  quarter  million  women  a  year  ob- 
tain lani'ly  planning  .services,  and  assist- 
ing 700  projects  m  the  course  of  a  year 
in  providing  .services  lor  19  million  Amer- 
icans ov<.r  65.  To  carry  out  its  far  flung 
mission.'-.  Miks  Switzer's  new  agency  be- 
i;an  with  a  woik  force  of  1.900. 

The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
under  Miss  Switzer's  guidance  has  sim- 
plifitd  procedures  for  needy  iieople  to  ob- 
tain iJublic  a,s.slstance  and  other  social 
seiMces.  and  has  ameliorated  the  puni- 
ti\e  aspects  which  often  had  been  asso- 
ciated -Aith  welfare  payments.  Both  the 
aeencv's  experience  and  its  research 
ijroved  Miss  Switzer's  conviction  thatjthe 
overwhelming  majority  of  welfare  recip- 
ients prefer  work  and  self-support  to 
idltne.---  and  dependency. 

Exercising  her  prerogatives  to  unify 
social  inograms.  Miss  Switzer  has 
achieved  close  and  effective  relationships 
between  the  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
components  of  her  agency.  As  a  conse- 
quent.  increasing  numbers  of  persons 
on  vcliare  as  a  result  of  disability  are 
receiving  rehabilitation  services  on  a  pri- 
ority basis,  and  increasing  numbers 
thereby  are  enabled  to  become  wholly  or 
largely  .self-supporting.  One  of  the  suc- 
ctss  stoiKs  .-till  being  written  is  the  work 
incentive  tirogram  through  which  wel- 
fare lecipients  are  provided  with  job 
training  and  job  opportunities  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Department  of  Labor's 
manpower  training  and  placement  pro- 
grams. 

Miss  Switzer  regards  the  monumental 
task  of  organizing  the  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service  and  welding  it  into  an 
effective  instrument  for  administering 
and  r.dvancmg  major  social  programs  as 
on  tiie  v.ay  to  being  accomplished.  She 
also  recognizes  the  considerable  contri- 
butions of  the  constituent  agencies  un- 
der lier  control  to  the  emerging  con- 
cepts upon  which  legislative  propossds  for 
a  new  and  improved  welfare  system  are 
largely  based. 

Miss  Switzer  was  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion of  vice  president  of  the  World  Reha- 
bilitation Fund  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Fund  on  December  2,  1969. 
At  that  time  the  Board  asked  her  to  assist 
the  Fund's  efforts  to  carry  out  its  growing 


worldwide  commitments  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  disabled.  In  her  new  capac- 
ity. Miss  Switzer  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Fund's  Washington  office  which  she  will 
establish,  and  will  be  lesponsible  lor  the 
Fund's  relationships  with  the  US  Gov- 
ernment, with  national  and  international 
voluntary  organizations,  and  v.ith  inter- 
national health  agencies.  She  also  will 
provide  technical  consultation  to  these 
agencies  on  behalf  of  the  Fund.  She  will 
also- be.  associated  on  the  domestic  .scene 
with  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Allied 
Health  Professions,  a  longtime  interest 
of  hers. 

Miss  Switzer  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  honors  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  She  received  the  President's 
Certificate  of  Merit,  highest  wartime 
award  given  civil  servants,  for  her  work 
in  medical  manpower  procurement  and 
scientific  research  programs.  In  1956  she 
received  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award, 

She  received  the  Albert  Lasker  Award 
in  1960  for  her  contributions  to  inter- 
national rehabilitation  programs.  In 
1966  she  received  the  National  Civil 
Service  Award,  the  Hadassah  Myrtle 
Wreath  Award.  Dignity  of  Man  Awami 
from  the  Kessler  Institute  for  Rehabil- 
itation, and  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
from  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  Her  most  recent 
one  has  special  significance — the  George 
Deave^ Award  from  the  Institute  for  the 
Crippled  and  Disabled, 

Honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred 
on  Miss  Switzer  by  Tufts  University, 
Gallaudet  College,  Western  College  for 
Women,  Adelphi  College,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Duke  University,  Women's  Medi- 
cal College  of  Pennsylvania,  California 
College  of  Medicine,  Springfield  College, 
Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Temple  University,  New  York 
University.  Smith  College,  Assumption 
College,  Hofstra  University,  and  Russell 
Sage  College. 

Miss  Switzer  is  a  past  president  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association  and 
twice  served  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hearing  Society.  In  1946  she  was 


Services  Committee,  AFL-CIO;  and  the 
Board  of  the  World  Rehabilitatrion  Fund, 
A  longtime  resident  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
Miss  Switzer  finds  time  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  civic  affairs  and  social  life 
of  her  home  community. 

For  the  Washington  Post  of  December 
18,  1969,  reporter  XIan'  Wiegers  wrote 
an  informative  articl?about  an  interview 
with  Miss  Switzer.  The  inten-iew  cap- 
tures the  flavor  of  Miss  Switzer's  invit- 
ing and  charming  personality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

On  January  3.  1968.  Miss  Switzer  spoke 
before  the  HEW  Forum.  Her  address  is 
most  informative — an.i  inspiring.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,      / 
as  follows : 

Mary  Switzer:  Weliare.  Work,  and  Wisdom 
I  By  Mary  Wiegers  i 
Since  Mary  Switzer  "came  lo  Wa.shiiigtvin 
with    tl;e    Harding    gang,"    eight    Pre.sldents 
have  come  and  f-io.ie 

ThroVigh  .ill  these  .idinin.s!  ration.-.  Mary 
Switzer  was  making  a  steady  climb  from  a 
clerk's  po.st  in  the  U  .S  Trea!-ur\  Department 
ti)  tlie  job  i:he  Imlds  today  a.-  liead  of  tV.e 
US  Department  (if  He.ilth.  EciuraUfm.  and 
Welfare's  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 
The  SR.S  :.s  an  agency  organiz/ed  m  1967 
with  Misf,  .Switzer  as  its  first  head.  It  rom- 
bines  welfare  and  .-ocial  service  programs 
with  a  total  annual  bucipet  excped'.ns  s8 
billion,  and  liistrlbntes  funds  to  the  i;eedy. 
ciisabled.  children  and  the  aged.  It  also  makes 
.%':?■:  Switzer  the  executive  with  the  largest 
.idminisiratlve  responsibility  uf  any  wnman 
in  governmeiii. . 

Now  .li.  the  age  of  69.  the  lough-m.iided 
bureiiucrat  with  the  Boston  accent  is  retir- 
ing HEW  Secretary  Robert  Finch  annoiiiKed 
yesteiday  that  he  is  accepting  her  resigna- 
lion  'with  regret."  to  be  effective  in  niid- 
Febrtiary. 

As  the  aiinoiuuement  wa,'-.  being  rele.tsed. 
the  gray-haired,  sparklmg-eved  Miss  .svvitzer 
sat  at  a  conference  t:i!:le  outside  her  office 
and  talked  ,ihom  her  48  years  of  government 
-ervice 

.She  reflc.-'ted  f.'Ji  the  Uui;re  ijI  tlie  welfare 
proer.'im,  and  the  landmark  decision  wliifh 
merged  welfare,  rehabilitation  and  social 
services  and  wl^at  it  co\;;d  mean. 

She    recalled    highlights   from    her    career. 


the  U.S.  representative  to  the  first  Inter- \  the  jobs  .she  didnt  get.  the  ones  she  did 


national  Health  Conference  which  de 
veloped  the  charter  for  the  World  Health 
Organization.  She  served  on  the  Amer- 
ican Preparatory  Commission  and  later 
as  a  delegate  to  the  First  World  Congress 
on  Mental  Health.  In  1949  she  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Second  World  Health 
Assembly.  She  is  \1ce  president  for  North 
America  and  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Society  for  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Disabled.  In  1968  she  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
First  United  Nations  Conference  of 
Ministers  Responsible  for  Social  Wel- 
fare. In  June  1969,  Miss  Switzer  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  in  October  1969,  as  the  first 
woman  to  be  appointed  a  trustee  of  As- 
sumption College. 

Miss  Switzer  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  'board  of  trustees,  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege; board  of  trustees,  Menninger  Foun- 
dation; board  of  visitors,  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital;   advisory  council,  Commimity 


ke  becoming  the  first  person  to  (.-rganize  a 
bacteriological  and  chemical  warfare  j>ro- 
gram.  and  the  first  to  head  lederal  programs 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  di.^advantaged. 

The  beginning,  she  recalled,  was  pretty 
matispicions.  "I  came  in  at  the  bottom  as 
a  junior  econom.ist  m  the  division  lA  .-tati.s- 
lics  in  the  Treasury  Department  If  there's 
one  thing  I  have  no  gift  for.  if.-  research." 
On  the  day  the  Graf  Zeppelin  flew  over 
Washington,  she  was  tired  But  the  Treastiry  , 
Department  is  "paternalistic"  and  took  lier 
back   as   a   mimeograph   operator 

That  first  setback  didn't  last  long.  By 
1928.  Mary  Switzer  was  handling  press  in- 
telligence for  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Tre.as«ry. 
Bv  1934  she  was  assistant  to  the  assistant 
secretary,  who  supervised  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

In  1939,  when  the  Public  Health  Service 
was  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  .Agen- 
cy, forerunner  of  HEW.  Miss  Switzer  became 
assistant  to  the  administrator.  During  the 
war.  she  managed  the  Procurement  and  As- 
signment Services  for  Physicians,  Dentists, 
Sanitary  Engineers  and  Nurses,  For  her  work 
she  received  the  President's  Certificate  of 
Merit,  the  firs'  of  many  honors. 
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She  alsy  organized  a  research  prugram  on 
b»cterlolO<5U-al  and  chemical  warfare  I  had 
to  do  It  because  strangely  enough  In  today  a 
light,  the  Army  and  Navy  wouldn't  do  it 
They  thought  it  was  contrary  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  I've  often  thought  how  terrible 
It  was.  that  I  did  that  though  I  don't  know 
I  don't  see  mu'-h  difference  between  one 
weapon  and  another  though  '.ii  the  scale 
they  re  doing  u  today,  It's  unnecessary  and 
unreal  Anyway  we  developed  some  good 
medical  information  valuable  to  researchers 
later  on.  so  I  suppose  some  good  came  out 
of  It  • 

In  1950  Mlsa  SwUzer  became  head  of  the 
federal-state  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  disabled  Thirteen  .ears  later,  she 
was  made  commissioner  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  administration,  when  HEW 
Secretary  Anthony  Celebrezze  thought  that 
rehabilitation  ought  to  be  co-equal  with 
welfare  In  1967,  Secretary  Jiihn  Gardner  sold 
her  on  the  idea  of  merging  the  two  areas  and 
she  was  appointed   head 

That  merging  she  relt.  was  an  Important 
and  wise  step  Wha'  she'd  like  to  see  now  Is 
a  merging  of  services  .'or  the  individual  on 
the  local  level 

■  The  next  five  years  are  years  that  need 
the  thrust  in  the  field  to  get  much  closer 
interaction  of  these  services  in  the  commu- 
nitv  "  She  would  like  lo  see  the  individual  get 
niB<^U'af  needs  welfare  assistance,  disability 
frtllmnf?,"and  -o  on  all  in  the  same  place, 
and  with  all  the  bureaus  working  together 
There  ha.s  ro  be  a  willingness  to  give  up 
•overeigntv  on  everybody's  part  to  give  peo- 
ple what  thev  have  to  have.  There  must  be 
decentralization  of  authority  to  regions  This 
bit:  i^overnment  has  to  have  some  glue — has 
to  put  things  together   " 

The  SRS,  she  believes,  is  the  part  of  HEW 
that  is  concerned  about  the  individual      It's 
like  a  southern  mansion   with   three  pillars 
There  s  health  on  one  side  education  on  the 
other  and  us  in  the  middle 

Health  and  education  deal  mainly  with 
Institutions  And  sometimes  'he  Institution- 
alized structure  stops  before  thev  ever  see  a 
person  SRS  reaches  down  to  the  individual 
"One  of  the  most  exciting  e.xposures  to 
involvement  was  with  the  National  Welfare 
Rlschts  Organization  people  During  the  Poor 
Peoples  march  we  met  with  them  or  their 
representatives  every  day  for  a  month 

The  g^reatest  eve  opener  of  that  was  the 
difficulty  thev  had  getting  something  done 
on  the  local  level  " 

Miss  Switzer  lives  in  Ale.xandrta  and  has 
made  it  a-polnt  to  take  part  in  community 
affairs  there  It's  essential  If  vou  have  a  Job 
like  mine  where  vou  are  telling  people  what 
to  do  In  the  communities  It's  one  thing  to 
tell  people  what  to  do.  but  to  do  It  yourself 
is  to  find  out  how  difficult  it  really  is 

In  the  Rehabilitation  .Administration,  I 
had  every  letter  of  complaint  followed  up 
Immediately  Now  I've  adopted  that  program 
In  welfare.  b\it  I've  found  the  welfare  people 
are  not  as  responsive  I  suppose  after  vears 
in  the  field  r,he\   become  kind  of  tough   ' 

On  the  welfare  program,  Mary  SwUzer  Is 
a  firm  believer  that  people  shouldn't  get 
something  for  nothing  I  think  we  made  the 
biggest  mistake  when  we  saw  the  welfare 
load  growing,  when  we  dldn  t  emphasize 
work  " 

She  .tdded  that  work  must  be  made  digni- 
fied and  meaningful  again  as  It's  not  been 
"In  this  age  of  permissiveness  " 

I  think  that  one  i<o<>d  part  about  Mr 
Nl.xon  s  welfare  program  is  that  It  doesn  t 
put  a  premium  on  breaking  up  homes  "  In 
the  past,  she  explained,  a  man  dldn  t  work 
If.  for  Instance  he  had  ^  wife  and  three 
children,  because  he  could  ktet  more  money 
for  his  family  by  deserting  them  and  letting 
them  get  welfare 

I  don  t  see  anything  else  that  will  change 
the  present  psychology  of  not  minding  de- 
pendency except  to  make  It  more  attrac- 
'ive  to  be  employed." 


Mlsa  Switzer  herself  is  going  to  continue 
to  be  employed  after  her  retirement  On 
Dec  J  she  was  eleote<l  vice  president  (  f  the 
World  Rehabilitation  Pund.  ,ind  when  she 
leuves  tiovernment  service  Ui  February,  shell 
set  up  on  office  at  1  Dupont  Circle  for  the 
fund 

She'll  also  work  wUh  the  Association  of 
Schools  for  .Mlled  Heslth  Professions  in 
Washington 

Diit  If  I  want  u^  t.ike  a  day  off  I'll  be 
able  to  When  1  feel  like  cooking  my  spiced 
gooseberry  preserves  and  vellow  tomato  pre- 
serves  I  can   ' 

Her  HEW  office  Is  flll»d  with  more  than  40 
awards  she  lias  received  among  them  the 
Albert  Lrtsker  award  and  the  National  Civil 
Service  award  Sixteen  colleges  have  given 
her  honorary  degrees  She  Is  the  rtrst  woman 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  George- 
town University  and  the  first  woman  to  be 
app..lnted  trustee  of  Assumption  College 

Miss  Switzer  was  born  in  Newton,  Mass 
Her  parents  came  from  Ireland  About  the 
one  disappointment  in  her  life  was  that  she 
dldn  t  become  assistant  director  of  the  mint. 
a  Job  she  badly  wanted  at  the  time  Nellie 
Tayloe  Ross  was  director  then,  and  she 
.said  no  She  didn't  want  another  woman 
around  her  When  I  think  of  what  a  dead  end 
that   Job    wpuld   have    been  '   t.ald    Ml.ss 

Switzer.   her   voice   ualling  off 


He  began  to  earn  money  and  to  be  almost 
■elf-sustalnlng  And  what  did  he  do  with 
the  first  money  he  earned''  He  paid  it  back 
to  the  Welfare  Department  on  which  he  had 
been  dependent  f  ,r  two  years 

This  case  has  almost  every  lesson  any  re- 
hablUtatlrn  case  could  have  .Most  of  all  it 
Illustrates  the  axiomatic  tact  that  without 
faith,  hope  ca.n  hardly  lie  revived  My  life 
with  rehabilitation  has  been  a  contliiuou.s 
renewal  of  acts  of  faith  by  myself  and  thou- 
sands of  others  who  had  Joined  in  writing 
the  rehabilitation  story,  which  brought  us 
last  August  to  the  creation  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service 


RuiABiLtrATioN     An  Act  of  Faith 
(By   Mary  E    Switzer  i 
I  see  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
terms  of  people    I   feel  an   intensely  per- 


sonal Identmcatlou  with  hundreds  of  reha 
bllltated  people  I  have  met  all  over  the  world 
One  of  my  most  \lvld  recollections  Is  of  a 
young  man  in  Portland.  Oregon,  who  had 
broken  his  neck  In  an  automobile  accident 
two  years  before  I  saw  him  He  was  then  a 
patient  in  a  nursing  home,  had  been  bed- 
ridden and  almost  helpless  fur  two  vears 

His  physical  disability  was  severe,  almost 
insupportable,  but  his  spiritual  and  ..oclal 
disability  was  even  worse  He  had  been  a 
brilliant  young  ••ommerclal  art  studetit  in  a 
school  where  a  number  (jf  handicapped  indi- 
viduals had  been  trained  by  the  Oregon 
Department  uf  V.icatlonal  Rehabilitation 
The  teachers  and  staff  of  this  .schix)!  knew 
about  rehabilitation  and  immediately 
thought  of  It  In  connection  with  this  voung 
man  Counselors,  teachers,  friends,  and 
family  worked  with  him  to  try  to  bring  him 
out  of  his  depression  so  he  could  embark 
again  in  the  world  of  art.  where  he  had  such 
a  promising  career 

For  two  years  this  was  without  avail,  and 
then  suddenly  the  spark  revived  and  liope 
returned.  Faith  In  him  had  never  been  lost, 
and  this  faith  by  those  who  were  committed 
to  see  him  through,  combined  with  all  their 
kindnesses  and  acts  of  love,  helped  to  bring 
about  this  miracle 

He  was  m  a  modest  nursing  home,  rather 
a  grim  place  it  seemed  to  me  as  I  visited  him. 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  revive  any 
spirit  in  that  atmosphere  He  came  from  a 
limited  family  background,  and  family  re- 
sources had  long  since  been  used  up  In  his 
physical   care. 

The  day  I  visited  htm.  he  spoke  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  enthusla-sm  ab<iut  getting  back 
to  his  drawing  and  painting  He  had  begun 
by  copying  the  little  portraits  of  children  that 
families  wanted  etilarged  I  must  have  gotten 
acrtiss  to  him  my  elation  at  his  response, 
because  a  month  or  so  later  he  sent  me  a 
lovely  picture  of  the  head  of  a  little  hoy  with 
something  very  special  in  his  eves — iine  cf 
his  first  comeback  efforts 

This  little  boy  icxjks  down  at  me  In  my 
office  every  day  and  gives  me  the  Inner 
strength  to  do  Impossible  things  It  reminds 
one  that  this  young  man  made  it  He  went 
back  to  his  art  work  with  almost  no  motion 
anywhere  except  in  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
He  painted  and  drew,  and  people  in  down- 
town Portland   began  to  buy  his  paintings 


FAtTH    IN    OUR    CDl-NTRY 

Today.  I  reaffirm  anew  my  abiding  ialth 
in  the  strength  of  our  country,  and  I  do  so 
because  I  have  been  able  to  look  back  on 
other  days  when  faith  was  hard  to  sustain 
We  are  all  the  result  of  the  road  over  which 
we  have  come,  of  the  people  who  have  in- 
spired us.  of  the  work  which  has  challenged 
us  and  built  otir  experience  and  we  ar^  also 
frequently  standing  at  crisis  corner"-  as 
we  are  today-  looking  back  and  looking 
ahead,  and  wondering. 

In  the  course  of  my  long  Government 
service  I  have  heard  warnings  I  heard  it 
long  ago  from  President  Roosevelt,  when 
111  his  hrst  inaugural  he  said.  The  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself  '  Today,  we  are 
again  on  the  verge  of  succumbing  to  fear- 
fear  of  the  complicated  and  seemingly  un- 
controllable forces  creating  problems  bevond 
our  power  to  solve. 

But  not  long  alter  President  Roosevelt  s 
clarion  call,  revolutionary  things  happened 
to  our  social  fabric  The  Social  Security  Act 
was  passed  and  a  lloor  wa.s  built  under  the 
disasters  of  the  depression  It  is  well  to  recall 
here  that  this  floor  had  tinancftil  grants  that 
remain  the  main  support  of  dependent  peo- 
ple today,  and  it  had  work  programs  m  great 
variety  — WPA.  NYA  PWA,  and  so  on  Then 
in  I9.'39,  the  Federal  Security  Agency  was 
created,  bringing  together  i^r  the  first  time 
the  con.stellation  of  services  tViat  constltvited 
the  Federal  aovernmenl's  investment  In  Its 
human  resources  of  health,  education,  and 
w'elfare 

I  was  one  of  the  staff  members  chosen  by 
the  first  Administrator,  Paul  McNutt.  to  at- 
tempt to  unify  at  least  the  philosophy  be- 
hind what  was  for  those  days  a  major  shift 
in  Federal  policy.  Before  much  progress  was 
made  to  forge  a  unified  agency,  the  war  came 
and  with  It.  seemingly  Insurmounuible  prob- 
lems  for  this  new  and  frtruggllng  agency 

But  our  faith  was  unbounded  In  those  days 
We  had  faith  in  our  manifest  destiny,  and 
faith  m  our  own  ability  to  do  what  had 
to  be  done  During  those  years.  I  lertrried 
about  scarce  medical  manpower  and  how 
scientific  research  could  be  organized  by 
Government  grants  and  contracts  I  was  ex- 
posed to  the  miracles  that  were  taklne  place 
in  the  care  of  the  Injured  In  battle  Dr  How- 
ard Rusk  was  building  -he  rehabilitation 
service  of  the  Air  Force  Henry  Kessler  had 
the  Navy  program,  and  the  Armv.  tcx).  was 
making  Its  contrlbuthui  especially  in  work 
for  the  blind  at  Valley  Forge  and  .Avon 

The  civilian  program  of  vocational  reh.<»bl!- 
Itation  reaching  only  a  few  thousand  people 
a  year,  was  chafing  under  It-s  Inability  to  re- 
spond to  the  war  needs,  when  suddenly,  in 
194:3.  disability  became  a  serious  fact 
In  our  consciousness  and  trained  manpower 
a  national  need  Congress  passed  'he  104.! 
amendments  -o  the  Vocational  Rehablllt-a- 
tlon  Act,  the  first  gesture  of  recognition  that 
not  only  the  w.ir-dlsab:ed.  but  all  disabled 
people,  were  entitled  to  a  chance  for  a  full 
life  and  for  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  needs  of  our  country 

CREATIVE    FORCES    OF    HEALING 

Finally  the  war  was  over  and  the  creative 
forces  of  healing  were  finding  their  way  back 
Into  civilian  life   Dr   Rusk  went  to  New  York 
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to  found  his  great  center  and  begin  his  years 
of  tireless  education  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  in  what  rehabilitation  could 
mean  lo  the  faith  and  hope  of  that  world. 
He  and  others  began  lo  demand  more  and 
more  of  the  civilian  program,  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  small  victories  when  so  many  great 
ones  needed  to  be  won  for  p)eace. 

The  forties  gave  way  lo  the  fifties,  and 
one  day  the  then  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator Oscar  Ewing.  said  to  me,  "I  want  you 
to  take  over  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
jirogram.  expand  It.  and  breathe  new  life 
into  it  "  With  t*ie  support  of  leaders  becom- 
ing constantly  more  numerous,  vocal,  and 
influential,  with  another  act  of  faith.  I  did 
Fifteen  years  later,  the  greatest  challenge 
that  rehabilitation  has  ever  had  was  given  to 
It  and  lo  me  when  Secretary  Gardner  created 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  on 
August  15.  1967 

HELP  AND  HOPt-  FOR  ALL  IN  NEED 

What  were  the  ingredients  of  the  years 
that  brought  such  a  profound  expression  of 
faith  in  the  rehabilitation  program?  An  im- 
portant loundation  stone  was  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  1953  Its  motto.  "Spes  Anchors 
Vltae-  Hope  the  Anchor  of  Life,"  seemed  to 
make  a  special  plea  to  reaffirm  once  more 
our  faith  that  more  could  be  done  for  the 
disabled  for  the  underprivileged,  and  for  all 
those  m  need 

Gradually,  the  philosophy  of  helping  peo- 
ple constructively  lo  be  what  they  have  it 
in  themselves  to  be  permeated  the  new  De- 
part ments  thinking  about  the  future  and 
inlluenced  its  choice  of  programs  to  advo- 
cate And  so  Congress  passed  the  1954  'Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Amendments,  coupled 
with  companion  pieces  enacted  the  same 
year — such  as  the  amendment  to  the  Hospital 
and  Medical  Facilities  Act  which  made  it 
possible  to  build  rehabilitation  facilities,  the 
first  step  toward  the  Social  Security  disability 
payments  program  But  more  Important  than 
all  of  these  separate  acts  was  the  national 
commitment  lo  serve  all  the  disabled  and  re- 
turn them  to  useful  work  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible  time 

Without  the  basic  features  of  the  new  1954 
.Act  properly  exploited  through  the  1950's. 
rehabilitation  would  not  be  where  it  Is  to- 
day; it  would  not  have  its  opportunity  now. 
or  Its  obligation. 

*  •  -  *  • 

.As  -we  moved  through  the  busy  fifties  and 
came  into  the  sixties,  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
was  growing  again  in  our  society,  based  on 
a  slowing  down  of  civil  rights  progress,  un- 
employment (especially  In  marginal  groups), 
mouniihg  decay  in  our  cities,  and  economic 
upheavals  resulting  from  our  tremendous 
technological  changes. 

.\nd  then  we  hid  another  stirring  chal- 
lenge Just  as  m.uiy  were  asking  for  the  Im- 
possible from  iheir  country,  a  young  Pres- 
ident said  m  his  inaugural,  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country  "  How  many  times 
in  the  pist  six  ye.irs  have  we  thought  about 
that  challenge''  Like  President  Roosevelt's — 
greit  words  it  unleashes  something  vvlthln 
us  '.vhen  we  are  tired,  frustrated,  and  fright- 
ened We  renew  :.gain  our  faith  in  our  Amer- 
ica, because  we  know  we  can  do  soTnef/iinsr 
for  our  country  Building  on  the  past  and  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  the  future  becomes  clear 
und'hopeful. 

A    GREAT    r.IOMENT   FOR   REHABILITATION 

In  What  now  looks  to  me  like  a  fairly 
sequestered,  pleasant  valley,  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  was  also  coming  of  age  in  the 
sixties  It  was  m  August  1962  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  a  ceremony  in  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  Whit?  House  memorialized  the 
fact  that  we  had  reached  an  annual  goal 
long  sought  for — more  than  100,000  disabled 
men    and     women    had    been    rehabilitated 


through  our  public  program  in  a  single  year. 
This  was-  a  great  moment  in  th^-^lves  of 
many  of  us. 

As  we  look  back  today  upon  tlie  success 
story  that  rehabilitiulon  is.  we  see  a  well- 
established  public  program  with  lis  roots 
now  in  every  community  in  the  country — 
a  mosaic  of  local  community  groups  serving 
the  mentally  retarded,  the  cerebral  palsied, 
the  blind,  and  some  antedating  the  idea  of 
rehabilitation,  but  unknowingly  committed 
to  its  philosophy. 

We  look  back,  too,  from  any  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  rehabilitation  facilities  desitjned  to 
provide  under  one  roof  the  many  services 
we  have  learned  to  give,  many  of  which  were 
unknown  in  the  historic  past 

We  look  back  from  ihe  apex  of  our  edu- 
cational institutiofts — hundreds  of  them — 
where  thousands  of  dedic.ited,  t.tlenied  peo- 
ple are  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  skills 
to  go  forth  lo  share  the  burden 

Today,  the  success  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation owes  much — perhaps  all  that  is  dis- 
tinctive in  the  prograjn — to  the  principle  th.it 
the  serving  person  gives  himself  to  the 
served;  he  thinks  first  of  the  disabled  person 
as  a  human  being  in  need  of  something  and. 
in  the  giving  of  that  something,  the  giver 
receives  even  more,  to  store  up  for  the  ne.\t 
cycle  of  sharing. 

*  *  •  •  « 

DARING   TO   INNOVATE 

Now,  Just  a  word  about  two  or  three  of 
the  distinctive  characteristics  which  have 
made  rehabilitation  popular  and  'vhich  have 
lessons  for  us  today.  I  think  the  research  and 
demonstration  program  broke  ground  in 
demonstrating  new  methods  of  de.illng  with 
old  problems  and  daring  innov.Ttions  in 
tackling  new  ones.  First  of  all.  it  identified 
areas  of  need  that  were  not  now  served  A 
good  example  is  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion where  one  of  the  first  and  earliest  proj- 
ects was  a  work  training  and  evaJualion  ef- 
fort to  show  what  the  mentally  re  ardcd 
could  really  do.  And  against  a  hundred  men- 
tally retarded  young  people  who  wer?  re- 
habilitated at  the  beginning  of  the  program 
we  had  about  ten  thousand  last  year — and 
these  were  In  a  whole  variety  of  jobs,  includ- 
ing the  civil  service.  This  is  an  old  story  now, 
but  it's  a  good  example  too  of  how  a  pebble 
dropped  in  a  pool  makes  concentric  circles 
that  have  far-reaching  effects.  This  led  to 
the  cooperative  effort  with  school  systems — 
first,  for  the  mentally  retarded  and.  Siiclly, 
for  all  disabled  youngsters — to  try  to  get  as 
early  as  possible  a  hold  and  a  coniiiu'ing 
program  for  their  vocational  adjustment 

All  this  was  before  President  Kennedy's 
task  force  so  that  when  that  report  came 
out,  the  rehabilitation  program  was  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  it  It  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  comprehensive  research  and 
training  centers  and  extensive  new  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  And 
it  led,  of  course,_  to  the  Inclusion  of  the  ma- 
jor parts  of  the'  mentally  retaj-ded  program 
in  the  new  agency,  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service. 

Another  series  of  projects  concerned  the 
older  handicapped  worker.  Here  again  the 
same  procedure  was  followed — first,  a  demon- 
stration showing  new  ways  of  doing  things. 
spreading  it  by  a  wide  variety  of  other  proj- 
ects and,  finally,  the  public  program  taking  it 
on. 

Public  assistance  cases  have  always  been 
a  major  concern  of  rehabilitation  agencies 
and  a  great  variety  of  projects  have  been  tried 
in  this  area.  The  cost-effectiveness  of  these 
projects  have  been  outstanding.  One  of  the 
most  Interesting  and  successful,  in  the  State 
of  California,  shows  an  80-percent  success 
story,  after  30  months,  of  people  working 
who  were  originally  on  public  assistance 

NEW    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITIES 

An  area  of  tremendous  importance  is  to 
open  up  a  new  and  special  employment  op- 


portunities I  think  we  would  all  agree  that, 
with  the  complexities  of  the  labor  market  for 
any  group  that  has  special  problems,  the 
necessity  of  experimenting  with  new  kinds  of 
professional  opportunities  is  fundamental.  A 
few  of  the  more  dramatic  examples  I'll  just 
mention  in  passing: 

We  had  a  training  program  in  spoken  Rus- 
sian lor  the  blind,  among  the  group  of  peo- 
ple who  have  a  special  talent  for  language, 
m  order  lo  supply  much  need  translators. 

The  Theater  for  the  Deaf  opens  up  to  the 
deaf  a  whole  range  of  professional  oppor- 
tunities and  related  occupations  in  theater. 

For  the  retarded,  we  have  rciy  compre- 
hensive experiments  still  going  on  in  bank- 
ing, in  making  candles,  and  in  a  whole  variety 
of  other  jobs. 

For  the  mentally  ill.  amazing  success  has 
been  achieved  in  special  trainin-  for  women 
m  home  economics  projects 

For  the  blind,  there  have  also  been  train- 
ing programs  for  lax  a.ssi?ierK  in  Internal 
Revenue 

•And  oftentimes  the  research  grants  have 
led  lo  legislation.  Our  .statewide  rehabilita- 
tion planning  grew  out  of  a  grant  to  the 
Oklahoma  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture for  surveying  the   needs  of   that  State. 

In  the  last  .several  \ears  we  have  been  con- 
centrating particularly  on  private  industry, 
and  the  importance  of  tying  m  employers  In 
the  process  of  evaluation  and  adjusment  of 
mentally  disabled  and  phv.s;cal!y  d'sabled 
people    Among  the  outstanding  area.s  here: 

Fountain  House  m  New  Yr.rk  works  with 
34  dilTerent  employers  handling  the  personal 
adjustment  of  men'al  jjatients  renirned 
from  State  hospitals.  This  project  nglil  in 
the  center  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  tec- 
lions  of  New  York  City — offers  great  )jromise 
as  a  pattern  for  attempting  to  do  something 
with  the  hard  core  unemployed  in  our  cen- 
tral cities.  There  is  a  similar  project  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  Seattle.  100  employers  are  tied  m  to 
vocational  evaluation — and  this  is  itie  third 
year  of  that  project  v,-hich  includes  employ- 
ers a£  part  of  the  team. 

A    BRIDGE   TO   THE   COMMUNITY 

Equally  as  important  as  rehabilitation 
projects  themselves  and  the  value  of  the  work 
that  comes  from  them  If  the  bridge  that  Is 
built  to  the  community  by  the  use  of 
conununlty  faciillles.  Almost  every  crgani- 
zaiion  m  this  country  that  has  anythiiig  to 
do  nationally,  statewide,  or  locally,  '.viih  any 
phase  of  physical  disability  is  tied  in  to  the 
rehabilitation  program  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

This  means  a  tremendous  constituency  of 
people  who  are  committed  to  serve  not  only 
■v».-Hh  their  dollars.  v\ith  themseh'es.  wilh  the 
voluntary  effort  that  goes  along  with  It,  but 
with  a  total  understanding  of  what  the 
problem  of  disability  can  be  And  this  kind 
of  cooperative  efforts,  I  think,  ha.s  creat  sig- 
nifican''e  for  ihe  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  and  the  short  and  long  luture  of 
public  welfare. 

*  •  «  *  « 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  propo.=ed.  and 
Congress  passed  ■without  a  single  dissent,  a 
bill  authorizing  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  in  the 
years  ahead.  It  did  this  ■with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  somehow  the  last  15  years  had 
shown  that  the  basic  structure  of  trying  to 
create  community  resources,  facilities,  spirit, 
and  commitment  to  help  disabled  people 
be  what  they  have  It  within  them  to  be  was 
a  national  program  of  great  significance. 

EXTENDING    REHABILITATION    TO    SOCLALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

But  more  Important  for  our  immediate 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  public  discus- 
sion and  knowledge  of  •what  rehabilitation 
had  accomplished  might  be  extended  to  r^ch 
other  millions    people  who  were  not  victims 
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of  precise  physical  or  mental  disability,  but 
who  were  handicapped  at  least  aa  seriously 
by  social  educational,  cultural,  economic, 
and  other  limitations  In  essence,  there  was  a 
growlns;  consensus  that  problems  of  the  pe- 
rennially pcxjr  and  fundamentally  disad- 
vantaged should  be  attacked  on  the  same 
general  basis  as  had  been  used  with  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  handicapped 

«  •  •  •  • 

In  1963,  as  Commissioner  of  Vocational 
RebablUtatlon.  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Employment  and  Manpower, 
.ind  said 

I  hase  wondered  many  times  If  some  of 
the  concepts  and  methods  of  operation  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  might  not 
be  profitably  put  to  use  m  attacltlng  some  of 
the  unemployment  problems  of  the  nondls- 
abled   as   well   as    the   disabled  there   Is 

within  the  unemployed  group  a  hard  core" 
of  people  whose  problems  will  not  yield  to 
standard  procedures  of  education,  training, 
and  hiring  f  believe  many  of  them  could 

be  prepared  for  Jobs  and  placed  In  employ- 
ment ir  we  had  an  organized  national  pro- 
gram :o  deal  with  them  individually,  as  we 
now  approach  the  problem  of  rehabilitating 
handicapped  people  on  an  individual  basis  " 

In  the  past  tive  years  these  views  have 
be«n  projected  in  numerous  action  programs 
aiBied  ai.««perimeniing  with  and  testing  the 
worlcabllity  of  such  .in  effort— in  the  poverty 
program,  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program,  and  others 

•  «  •  •  • 

ACTION  TO   IMPROVE   PCBHC  WELFARE 

And  where  are  we  now.  as  we  face  the 
momentous  changes  which  we  hope  lo  inttu- 
ence  !or  .ui  Improved  quality  of  Ule  for  those 
we  ierve'  The  creation  of  thie  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  Is  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  to  recogniz.e  the  need  for  a 
guiding  principle,  and  he  has  chosen  re- 
habilitation to  influence  the  change  in  our 
public  welfare  programs 

The  President  recognized  the  need  for  tak- 
ing a  new  look  at  the  welfare  system  when  he 
said  yesterday  as  :ie  .signed  the  new  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967: 

■The  welfare  system  today  pleases  no  one 
It  is  criticized  by  liberals  and  conservative's. 
by  the  poor  and  the  wealthy,  by  social  work- 
ers and  polUlclaiLS.  liy  whites  and  by  Negroes 
m  every  area  of  the  Nation  My  recommenda- 
tions to  'he  Congress  this  year  sought  to 
make  baste  changes  m  the  system  Some  of 
these  recommendations  were  adopted  They 
include  a  work  incentive  program,  incen- 
tives for  earning,  day  care  for  children,  child 
and  maternal  health  services,  and  family 
planning  services  I  believe  these  changes 
will  have  a  good  effect 

■'Other  of  my  recommendations  were  not 
adopted  by  the  Congress  In  their  place,  the 
Congress  tubstituted  certain  severe  restric- 
tions I  am  directing  Secretary  Gardner  to 
work  with  State  governments  so  that  com- 
passionate safeguards  are  established  to  pro- 
tect deserving  mothers  and  needy  children 
The  welfare  system  in  .\merlca  is  outmoded 
and  in  need  of  a  major  change/' 

And  then  he  announced  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  look  into  all  aspects  of  wel- 
fare and  related  program^ 

CREAtlON    OP    SRS 

Now.  the  first  itep  m  this  major  cliange 
Wiis  taken  by  the  creat4on  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  .\  major  purpose  of 
the  reorganization  was  to  place  the  concept 
of  rehabilitation  at  the  very  heart  of  the  new 
agency  Another  major  purpose  was  to  bring 
together  programs  that  have  a^  their  objec- 
tive service  to  certain  target  groups — to  Im- 
prove the  ability  to  work  together,  to  make  it 
pcxisible  to  have  a  better  coordinated  :ip- 
proach,  to  simplify  relationships  with  States 
and   communities,    and    to   get   service    more 


efllclently.  more  effectively,  and  faster  to  the 
people  we  are  In  business  to  serve  And  the 
major  target  groups  that  we  have  in  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  'Service  are  of 
course,  the  disabled,  the  aged  and  families, 
especially  children 

Another  purpi»>e  the  Secretary  hoped  to 
accomplish  was  t-o  unsnarl  the  wimplexuies 
of  the  cash  payments  fxirt  of  welfare  from  Us 
service  programs  And  mj  it  was  decided  that 
the  payments  process  would  be  administered 
aa  the  Asslstanc*  Payments  Administration 
and  the  .service  romp<:)nent8  would  be  added 
to  the  progran\s  that  arq  in  the  best  [X)sltl. .n 
to  promote  the  extension  and  enlargement  of 
services  to  the  target  groups  Title  XIX,  the 
Medical  Assistance  Program,  Is  so  Important 
and  in  luch  a  developing  stage  that  it  re- 
quired a  separate  administration— the  Medi- 
cal Services  .Administration — so  that  it  could 
pursue  Its  objectives  and  so  that  we  could 
wtitfh  carefully  this  development 

The  reorganization  was  also  a  recgnitlon 
of  public  dlsafTectlon  with  certain  .xspects  of 
the  public  welfare  program  because  of  the 
continually  increasing  costs  of  the  program 
of  Aid  to  Fiunilles  with  Dependent  Children 
lAFDCi,  and  the  absence  nf  any  substantial 
effort  to  help  people  to  independence  by 
training  them  for  work  The  growing  relief 
load  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  coupled  with 
all  the  other  problems  of  (mverty.  civU  rights, 
and  fKX)r  housing  .tssoclated  with  the  city 
ghettOB.  Is  hard  for  people  t-o  understand. 
They  tend  to  blame    welfare."' 

NEW   CONCEPTS   NEEDED 

The  public  attitude  has  to  be  changed  The 
key  to  most  change  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
tho'^Lsands  of  people  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  service  in  departments  of  public  •* el- 
fare  throughout  this  country  and  who  have 
been  committed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
lives  of  the  pe<.)ple  they  served  But  added  to 
this  concern  must  i)e  other  ingredients  There 
must  be  the  ingredient  of  providing  incentive 
to  help  people  to  be  independent  and  to  be 
removed  Irom  dependency  on  welfare,  as  well 
as  to  have  an  adequate  level  of  welfare  where 
this  remains  neces.sarv  We  must  stress  those 
Inspects  of  the  progr.im  that  .ire  constructive 
that  have  as  their  ')b1ectlve  work  training, 
family  planning,  proper  day  care  and  all  of 
the  things  that  can  Ije  used  positively  to  de- 
velop a  public  welfare  program  vvhlch  more 
nearly  meets  the  needs  of  our  people 

Combining  with  other  programs — like  those 
of  the  Onice  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  work  m  our 
cities — Is  our  great  challenge  And  •■'.e  will  not 
meet  it  looking  backward  We  will  not  meet  It 
by  being  unwilling  to  make  exceotlons  We 
•A-lll  not  meet  It  unless  we  are  daring,  and 
really  revolutionary  in  our  concepts  And  I 
Ijelleve  we  can  be.  because  I  believe  we  must 
be  I  believe  the  survival  of  this  country  as  we 
know  It  and  love  it  depends  upon  this  act  of 
faith 

I  believe  that  we  can  take  this  new  law  as 
It  was  signed,  make  the  constructive  ap- 
proach to  It  that  is  expected  of  us  use  the 
lessons  that  have  been  learned  from  the  re- 
habilitation program,  and  bring  into  focus 
the  kinds  of  programs  that  we  feel  are  im- 
portant, are  essential,  and  are  right  We  must 
never  forget  that  we  are  the  main  advocates 
of  the  people  who  are  dependent  upon  us  for 
educational  programs,  for  health  programs, 
for  economic  support.  Sor  the  quality  of  life 
that  Is  Just  as  essential  as  the  material  as- 
pects of  life  And  for  this  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity again,  I  think,  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in 
ourselves,  m  nur  capacity,  in  the  strength  cjf 
our  Government,  and  in  the  leadership  that 
we  have  In  this  Department 

111  close  bv  quoting  a  favorite  verse  from 
Carl  Sandburg  which  expresses  pretty  well 
•Ahat  we  would  like  all  of  us  to  have  in  our 
hearts 

I  see  America,  not  in   the  setting  sun  of  a 
black  night  of  despair  ahead  of  us. 


I  >ee  .Amerira  in  the  crimson  light  of  a 
rising  .sun  iresh  irom  the  burning,  cre- 
ate e  hand  of  God 

I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days  possible 
to  men  and  women  of  will  and  vision   ■ 


GENER.AL   SERVICES    PUBLIC 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr.  President.  General 
Service.s  Admini.stiator  Robert  L  Kun^ig 
ha.s  named  Mr  Stanley  W  McKiernan, 
a  prominent  Lo.s  Aiigele.s  attorne.v.  to  the 
newly  created  General  Services  Public 
Advi.sory  Council 

Public  awareness  of  the  impact  of  gov- 
ernmental activities  uiKin  the  daily  lives 
of  all  citizens  is  basic  to  the  democratic 
proce.ss  The  variety  and  scope  of  GSA 
activities  makes  it  desirable  to  establish  a 
special  ad'vi.-oiy  committee  so  that  the 
views  of  the  public  can  reacli  tiie  highe.'t 
level  of  [xilicymakins  at  GSA 

Mr  McKiernan  is  a  member  of  the 
California  Bar  Association  He  received 
his  bachelors  decree  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  his  master's  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  and  his  law  de- 
gree at  Southwestern  College  of  Law 

I  am  sure  that  the  wide  and  varied 
background  which  Mr  McKiernan  brings 
to  the  Council  will  be  a  valuable  as.set  to 
Administrator  Kunziu 


ALCOHOL— THE  IGNORED  DRUG 

Mr  .JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Senators  a 
series  of  three  articles  on  alcoholism 
written  by  Colman  McCarthy  and  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Washincton  Post. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  articles,  entitled  ■Alcohol: 
The  Ignored  Drug  With  the  Polished 
Image,"  Gcttina  OfT  the  Bottle  and 
Staying  Off"  and  "Alcohols  Indecent 
Disease."  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion   of  my   remarks. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr  Moss'. 
and  I.  rcprcsentins  a  completely  bypar- 
tisan  effort,  have  been  trying  since  1966 
to  establish  alcoholism  as  an  acknowl- 
edged illness  which  needs  to  be  treated 
as  a  sociomedical  problem,  how  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr  Hughes ',  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  Subcommittee,  of  wliich  I  am 
the  yanking  minority  member  hereafter. 
has  raven  the  fight  on  alcohnlism — the 
fourth  maior  disease  '  in  America — the 
energy  and  the  leadership  which  the  con- 
summation of  this  total  effort  requires. 
Senator  HfoiiEs  has  been  tirele.'^s  in  lead- 
ing the  fight  against  alcoholism  and  has 
conducted  hearings  on  the  problem  in 
Washington.  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Denver,  in  an  effort  to  focus  atten- 
tion of  the  public  on  the  disease  afflict- 
ing approximately  5  million  Ameri- 
cans. Senator  Hughes  may  have  been 
reluctant  to  call  this  series  of  articles  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  because  of 
the  prominence — rightfully  given^ — of 
his  ow"n  role  in  the  fight  against  al- 
coholism. Therefore.  I  have  taken  the 
libertv  of  placing  the  series  of  articles 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Ai.toHOL     THE  Ignored  Drug  With  the 

PoLisWEn  Image 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Not  lone  ago.  Iowa  Senator  Harold  Hughes, 
a  former  alcoholic,  remarked,  "as  long  as  we 
put  the  liquor  salesman  on  the  city  council 
and  put  the  niftrijuana  salesman  in  Jail, 
we  rt»  going  to  liave  trouble  from  the  young  " 

And  trouble  in  lots  of  others  ways,  too. 
One  of  the  side  effects  of  the  present  preoc- 
cupaticni  to  the  evils  of  marijuana  and  other 
drugs  is  that  what  is  perhaps  the  most  "widely 
destructive  drug  of  all-  alcohol — continues 
on.  almost  as  unnoticed  as  uncontrolled. 
Those  who  see  the  alcohol  drug  as  making 
the  country  more  and  more  an  alcoholic  so- 
ciety are  often  laui^hed  off  or  put  off  Even 
those  who  try  to  do  something  m  a  practical 
way  are  often  blocked  Recently,  a  lawjer  ac- 
iiualntance  driving  on  a  Ixmg  Island  highway 
.^aw  a  drunk  driver  careening  along  In  heavy 
;r.it!lc  The  lawyer,  a  brave  man,  waved  the 
drunk  to  the  shoulder  He  detained  him 
t;ntil  a  trooper  arrived  When  the  latter  did 
come,  h"  wa.s  astonished  at  the  lawyer's  ac- 
tions How  dare  he  dl.srupt  traffic  The  lawyer 
■-.lid  he  was  only  trylns;  to  prevent  a  potential 
1^  Ident  Only  after  he  threatened  to  make 
.1  ■'ltizen"s  arrest  of  the  drunk  and  report  the 
trooper  to  his  sergeant  did  the  trooper  agree 
"o  detain  the  drunken  driver. 

Current  ttatl.stlc.s  reveal  that  some  80  mil- 
lion Americans  regtilarly  drink:  72  per  cent 
male.  57  per  cent  female:  82  per  cent  of  the 
Catholic  population,  50  per  cent  among  Prot- 
estants The  Distilled  Spirits  Institute  re- 
ports that  m  1968  in  W.Thington.  5.9  niillinn 
gallons  of  liquor  were  purchased,  not  in- 
cluding beer  fir  wine 

Nationally,  six  to  nine  million  people  are 
alcoholics  This  makes  alcoholism  the  fourth 
major  disease  in  America,  following  cancer. 
ht'.irt  disease  and  mental  illness  Aside  from 
the  alcoholirs  thenvselve.s.  some  20  million 
others—  family  and  friends — suffer  materially 
and  emotionally  by  having  to  live  with  them. 

According  to  an  e.stimate  by  Dr.  William 
Terhune  a  former  Yale  Medical  School  pro- 
fessor and  writer  of  the  authoritative  hook. 
"The  Safe  Way  to  Drink."  alcoholic  men  out- 
number ".vomen  live  to  one  among  the  poor; 
m  the  upper  class,  the  ratio  is  equal.  A  re- 
cent study  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion .said  that  one  driver  out  of  every  50  is 
drunk:  not  merely  drinking,  but  drunk.  Last 
year,  an  estimated  25.000  traffic  deaths  and 
200.000  injuries  involved  drinking  drivers.  In 
1965.  .said  the  FBI.  f.vo  million  arrests — one 
In  three — were  for  public  drunkenness.  The 
North  American  Association  of  Alcoholism 
Program.s  estimates  the  cost  to  industry  from 
ab.senteeism  and  accidents  due  to  alcoholism 
at  $2  billion  annually 

Despite  this  nia-ssive  evidence  of  the  drug's 
harm  to  the  individual  and  danger  to  the 
society,  little  is  done  to  control  either  It  or 
it?  effect. 

Among  the  social  reasons  for  ignoring  the 
dangers  cf  alcohol  is  that  many  do  not  even 
classify  It  a.s  drug  The  marijuana  of  the 
hippies,  the  heroin  of  the  Junkie,  the  LSD 
of  the  hallucinates  who  leap  from  build- 
ings: those  are  the  drugs  that  get  atten- 
tion and  worry  the  Establishment.  Never 
mind  that  marijuana,  for  examples,  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  addiction,  nor  mental  or 
physical  deterioration — all  of  which  are  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  Thus,  says  Dr.  Joel  Fort, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Treatment  and 
Education  on  Alcoholism.  Oakland,  Calif., 
"smoking  one  marijtiana  cigarette  can  lead 
to  nianv  years  in  prison,  while  the  alcohol 
user  drinks  with  impunity  despite  the  many 
dangers  to  himself  and  society."' 

Many  social  drinkers,  particularly  those 
•Aith  a  sophisticated  self-image,  laugh  off  the 
effects  of  alcohol.  Yet  even  one  mild  drink 
hampers  both  intelligence  and  e^clency.  Dr. 
Terhune  tells  how  some  medical  schools 
demonstrate  to  future  doctors  the  effect  of 


alcohol  on  the  Intelligence  The  stxidents  are 
given  ""two  written  examinations  on  sultse- 
quent  days,  with  similar  questions.  The  hrst 
exam  is  WTitten  under  the  usual  circum- 
stances without  alcohol.  Preceding  the  sec- 
ond one,  each  man  is  given  one  ixittle  of 
beer  to  drink  .  .  At  the  end  of  the  second 
examination,  the  students  are  asked  these 
questions:  first,  is  this  exam  easier,  harder 
or  about  the  same  as  the  one  yesterday?  Sec- 
ond, have  you  done  better  worse,  or  ^s  well 
as  yesterday? 

""Most  of  the  students  reply  that  the  sec- 
ond test  Is  easier  and  that  their  marks  are 
better.  However,  the  grades  on  the  second 
exam  are  approximately  17  per  cent  lower  " 

A  second  social  rea.son  for  ignoring  tlie 
dangers  of  the  alcohol  drug  i.-,  due  ",o  it.s 
well-informed  and  highly  shined  image  The 
alcoholic  beverage  industry  m  the  United 
States  grosses  $12  billion  a  year,  and  spends 
nearly  3200  inlllion  on  advertising,  a  figure 
exceeded  only  by  car  and  food  ads  In  .i  re- 
cent Ne"*'  Yorker  magazine.  28  out  of  71  full- 
page  ads  were  for  alcohol.  Perfume  was  next 
with  6  out  of  71. 

The  liquor  ad.s  unfailingly  associate  tlie 
consumption  of  "Jie  drug  with  sex.  success. 
smartness,  elegance,  youth,  health  and 
beauty.  Shrewdly,  they  often  .stress  the  high 
Integrity  of  the  liquor  maker:  occasionally, 
this  is  a  hooded  monk—  Brother  Timothy  is 
popular — or  a  Kentucky  mountaineer,  even 
though  most  monks  and  niouni.iineers  are 
too  busy  with  prayer  or  pciverty  to  produce 
or  profit  by  liquor. 

Partly  as  a  restilt  o!  the  advertising,  partly 
from  a  national  tradition  that  does  not  limit 
liquor  consumption  to  niealtime  or  festivities, 
the  alcohol  drug  is  m  heavy  demand.  Some 
800  million  gallons  of  win"  and  dLstilled 
liciuor  and  100  million  barrels  of  beer  are 
legally  produced  annually.  Forty  thousand 
liquor  stores,  aloiu:  with  uncounted  grocery 
and  drug  stores,  help  Americans  to  have  a 
yearly  alcohol  intake  per  capita  of  17  gal- 
Ions.  According  to  Dr.  Phlliji  White  of  the 
AMA.  the  average  70-yea."-n;d  .American  has 
downed  510  gallons  of  gin. 

Legally,  sale  of  the  alcoho'  drug  i.s  more 
and  more  widely  sancTlt,iipd  The  Pr.')!iib;t>on 
repeal  legislation  that  began  m  1933  cuhni- 
nated  three  ^  ear.s  aeo  when  the  last  remain- 
ing statewide  ban  oil  llfjuor  sales  ended  in 
Mississippi  Beyond  this,  the  drug  has  been 
available  over  the  f:iu'iter  without  pre- 
scription and.  despite  such  laws  as  forbidding 
sales  to  mlno'-s  and  known  ine'oriiites.  \'ir'n- 
ally  available  to  anv'jiip  who  is  half-de'cr- 
mined  to  get  it 

The  federal  ynprnnu^nt  "o'kes  in  S4  bij- 
lion  a  year  on  liquor  taxes,  .'second  only  to 
individual  and  cf>rj):iratp  income  taxes. 
Hence,  weakly  devised  a  'I  iime'.v  enforced 
controls  are  allowed  to  stand,  lest  the  colden 
egg-laying  goose  be  killed.  Legislatures, 
particularly  on  the  state  level,  are  eaele-eyed 
bv  the  powerful'  liquor  lobbies  and  seldom 
pass  alcohol  control  legislation  without  in- 
dustry opposition.  The  legislatures  have  had 
difficulty  passing  strong  laws  against  drunken 
driving;  as  of  January  1969.  only  11  states 
fully  complied  with  the  National  Safety 
Standards  on  alcohol 

Many  of  the  legal  restraints  upon  alcohol 
are  applied  to  public  drunks.  A  dispropor- 
tionate number  involve  the  alcoholic  poor  la 
slums  and  skid  rows,  with  many  of  these 
being  repeat  offenders.  In  1957.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Prisons,  Probation  and  Control  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  studied  six  chronic  of- 
fenders; they  had  been  arrested  1.409  times 
and  had  served  a  total  of  125  years  in  jail. 

In  January  1966.  a  Washington  lawyer. 
Peter  Barton  Hutt.  appealed  the  case  of 
chronic  and  homeless  alcoholic  Dewit  Easter 
before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  In  a  major 
ruling,  the  court  said  that  chronic  alcohol- 
Ism  was  a  defense  against  a  drunkenness 
charge  because  the  defendant  "has  lost  the 
power  of  self-control  In  the  use  of  Intoxicat- 


ing beverages,"  Instead  of  being  slapped  in 
jail  for  the  usual  90  days  or  fined  $100,  alco- 
holics like  Easter,  said  the  court,  should  be 
given  medical  treatment. 

In  Washington,  public  alcoholics  can  ex- 
pect better-than-average  medical  treatment, 
since  the  Easter  decision  only  affected  the 
District  of  Columbia,  In  most  other  areas  of 
the  country  old  laws  apply.  Last  year,  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  ruled  against  a  Texas  alco- 
holic who  appealed  his  conviction  for  public 
drunkenness.  Ironically,  the  court's  ruling 
was  based  in  part  on  the  theory  that  putting 
the  man  in  jail  was  the  best  treatment  he 
could  get.  since  nothing  else  was  available. 
Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  says  that  until 
health  facilities  are  available,  alcoholics  can 
continue  to  be  punished,  not  rehabilitated. 

Having  the  ball  thrown  to  it  by  the  courts, 
the  medical  profession  drops  it  in  nothing 
Hat  No  medical  school  offers  a  comprehen- 
sive course  in  the  nation"s  fourth  major 
disea.se.  Most  hosplt;Us  won't  be  bothered 
with  alcoholics,  especially  not  after  the  dry- 
ing otn  period.  Insurance  companies  have 
been  reluctant  to  cover  the  illness.  As  of 
January  1969,  no  armed  forces  veteran  has 
ever  received  disability  compensation  dtie  to 
service-connected  alcoholism  The  nation  has 
some  25,000  psychiatrists,  but  most  are  wary 
of  alcoholic  patients;  even  if  the  neurosis  is 
relieved,  the  alcohol  dei)endency  is  seldom 
altered,  since  the  latter  is  now  an  organic  as 
well  as  a  psychic  jjroblem. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  shown  its 
concern  by  refusing  to  ask  for  funds  in  the 
last  budget  for  the  operation  of  alcoholism 
units  in  its  some  200  community  mental 
health  center.=  .  The  ctirrenl  budget  for  led- 
eral  alcohol  programs  is  about  $10  million  a 
year.  This  means  that  about  90  cents  a  year 
IS  spent  by  the  federal  government  on  each 
.ilcoholic. 

It  is  almost  a  sick  juke,  but  the  L.ck  of 
concern  and  moiiey  given  to  this  enormous 
national  problem  is  enough  to  drive  anyone 
to  drink,  AlC'iholics  have  other  re.isons,  but 
they  are  happy  to  have  this  one.  loo 

Getting  Off  the  Bottle  ^^SD  .St.^yi.n'O  Off 
One  of  the  most  fearsome  alcoholics  in 
'Aashlngton  i.>  Sen.  Harold  E.  Hughes  iD- 
lowai.  He  is  a  tall,  large-bodied,  dark,  mus- 
cular man  who.  '.vhen  he  l.as  a  lew  shots  of 
liquor  in  him.  can  rage  and  lume  like  a 
do7en  Elmer  Gantrys.  But  there  i.-  one  im- 
portant difference  between  Hughes  and  the 
Gantrys  oi  the  alcoholic  world,  as  well  as 
one  difference  between  Hughes  and  the 
drunks  who  dri', e  cars  and  kill  people,  or  the 
wmos  who  pass  out  in  gutters  or  the  ujiper 
class  boozers  who  ha'c  wives  and  butlers  to 
cart  them  upstairs  after  tile  iilih  martini; 
the  difference  between  Hughes  and  these  al- 
coholics is  that  Hughes  hr.sr.'t  had  a  drink  in 
15  years 

I'm  not  a  practicing  alcoholic  now."  lie 
.-ays.  in  a  deep.  low  voice,  biit  he  is  like  any 
other  aicahnlic  -.vho  doesn't  drink.  '■Despite 
how  loiig  a  man  may  be  sober,  if  he  suddenly 
resumed  drinking,  the  progre.ssive  and  com- 
inil.^ive  nature  of  this  di.sease  would  once 
again  lake  over  "" 

From  the  lime  Hughes  was  16  until  he 
'.vas  32.  the  bottle  was  the  most  important 
tning  in  his  life.  "I  lemember  the  first  drliik 
I  iiad.  "  lie  said  la;..t  week  in  his  Senate  office. 
i^onie  bathtub  juice  called  Cream  of  Ken- 
tucky. That  was  during  the  days  folirjwing 
".he  Depression  and  Prohibition,  .-nd  in  Ida 
Gro'.  0.  Iiwa.  you  had  to  take  any  kind  of 
booze  you  could  get.  The  75  cents  a  pint  stuff 
was  good  enough  for  me, 

"In  high  school,  I  was  a  wild  spree  drink- 
er. A  long  weekend  or  holiday  would  come 
along  and  that  would  be  It.  I'd  drink  and 
drink  and  drink.  In  college,  the  sprees  in- 
creased and  I  regularly  lost  control  of  my- 
self. By  the  time  I  went  Into  the  army,  I 
was  hooked.  I  needed  It  the  way  you  need 
food." 
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Hughes  Is  an  intelligent  man.  and  he 
ngn'.ly  calls  aicohol  a  drug  Many  people 
think  alcohol  la  a  stimulant,  others  call  It 
a  depre.'vsant  Bvit  Us  a  drug  -dirty,  vlc'.ous 
and  rirutal  I  s  the  mainstay  drug  of  the 
Amerf-an  adu'.t  society  The  Itlds  jjet  lec- 
tured about  po'  from  their  parents,  out  the 
kld.s  ar^;  smart  .  nd  know  hypocrites  when 
they  see  them — the  anti-pot  adults  are  the 
same  ones  who  can't  get  through  the  day  or 
face  the  night  without  the  most  dangerous 
drug  of  all.  alcohol  " 

Since  he  came  to  the  Senate  a  year  ago. 
after  three  terms  as  governor  of  Iowa. 
Hughes  had  been  going  up  and  down  the 
country  talking  about  alcoholism  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  hearings  have 
been  held  in  W.ishlngton.  Lo.s  Angeles.  New 
York  and  Denver  Doctors  like  HEW  s  Roger 
Egeoerg  actresses  like  recovered  alCjhoUc 
Mercedes  McCambndge  lawyers  Alcoholic 
Anonymous  speikers  and  others  have  testl- 
fled  with  facts  and  personal  horror  stories 
that  America,  with  80  million  drinkers  and 
about  10  million  alcoholic  addicts,  is  virtu- 
ally an  alcoholic  culture 

For  himself.  Hughes  tells  audience  after 
audience.  rep<5rter  after  reporter  that  alco- 
holism IS  not  an  irreversible  disease,  that  In 
nearly  all  cases  it  can  be  treated,  controlled 
or  prevented,  that  Its  a  he.\lrh  problem  not 
a  morulproblem. 

People  listen  It  is  Impressive  to  have  be- 
fore ti.em  such  a  towering,  soft-spcken  man 
who  :s  an  ex-drunk  who  made  it  to  the  U  S, 
Senate  The  people  listen  but  the  politicians 
in  power  don  t  The  Johnson  budget  for  Oscal 
1970  requested  44  million  pmmoney  for  com- 
munity assistance  ifrants  for  alcoiiolUm  pro- 
grams Hughes  angrily  says  this  Is  'like  try- 
ing to  stop  a  ttdal  wave  with  a  single  sand- 
bag." 

As  for  the  NUon  administration.  It  needs 
the  sand  elsewhere:  it3  flr<it  budget  has 
dropped  the  *4  million  sum  and  as  yet  It  has 
not  been  appropriated  'It's  Just  as  bleak 
here  :n  the  District  of  Columbia  "  said 
Hughes  When  local  officials  were  ordered 
to  cut  their  current  spending,  one  of  the 
first  suggested  reductions  was  in  the  alco- 
holism program  of  the  Health  Department 
The  targets  of  the  economy  move  were  ;i 
very  modest  program  for  halfway  houses  for 
recovering  alcoholics  and  a  badly  needed 
second  detoxl-lcatlon  center 

So  nationally  and  locally,  alcoholics  get 
the  same  treatment  as  when  we  pass  by  and 
see  them  dead  drunk  in  the  gutter'  we  look 
the  other  way  " 

When  asked  what  he  does  at  Washington 
cocktail  parties  when  hostesses  come  around 
with  drinks.  Hughes  says  he  politely  asks 
for  frtilt  Juice  or  a  soft  drink  ■Occasionally 
though.  I  Just  say.  I'm  an  alcoholic,  so  I 
cant  dnnk  '  But  this  usually  comes  as  a 
shock  to  people  not  that  I'm  an  alcoholic, 
bu":    that   I  come  out   and  sa.v   so  " 

Actually.  Hughes  is  a  recovered  alcoholic 
"  'Recovered'  is  the  accurate  word,  not  're- 
formed '  You  don  t  speak  of  a  ' reformed' 
can:er  or  heart  putlent.  or  a  'reformed'  tu- 
bercular or  diabetic  So  it's  Just  as  inaccu- 
rate to  speak  of  a    reformed'  alcoholic 

'Of  course,  people  use  reformed  because 
alcoholism  is  still  seen  by  many  as  some- 
thing sinful  The  Irish  refer  to  it  as  'the 
curse'  or  the  weakness  '  And  then  the  mor- 
alizers  say  that  drunkenness  is  condemned 
in  the  Bible  These  attitudes  are  one  reason 
why  so  pitiiuliy  little  is  done  In  this  coun- 
try 'ur  alcoholics  Why  spend  money  on 
sinners'"  If  the  drunks  would  Just  stop  their 
sinful  ways,  the  problem  of  alcohol  would 
go  away" 

In  many  ways,  Hughes  was  lucky  during 
his  drinking  years.  He  lived  in  a  small  town 
in  Iowa  where  the  cops  didn't  put  drunks 
in  jail  but  took  them  home  instead  I  was 
26  and  working  for  a  trucking  line."  said 
Hughes      when    I   ftrst    saw   something   was 


wri.ng  with  me  Until  then.  I  didn't  consider 
myself  an  alcoholic  This  is  the  -lassie  atti- 
tude of  all  alcoholics  They  diagnose  them- 
selves, but  they  never  call  it  an  illness  Tlie 
alcoholic  is  always  the  guy  next  to  you  on 
the  bar  stool  He's  the  one  who  needs  the 
A  A. 

Td  swear  off  for  pertodo.  three  months 
six  months,  once  for  14  months  Xhen  I'd 
say  to  myself  rhere,  I've  proven  I  can  lay 
off  so  now  Its  OK  if  I  tiike  two  or  three 
drinks  now  and  then  This  is  the  subtlest 
of  rationalizations  So  Id  have  two  or  three 
snorts  Then  one  day  I  woke  u;)  and  didn't 
know  where  I  w.ts  or  iifiw  I  got'there" 

Hughes  does  n^t  know  how  many  times  he 
quit  drlnkin*  But  each  time  I  meant  it 
That's  what  people  don  t  re  lilze  ab.:)Ut  an 
alcoholic  when  he  says  he  quits  lie  really 
d.>es  mean  u  Just  the  way  you  d  mean  it  if 
you  .said  I  want  to  quit  having  cancer  or 
quit  being  dlaljetic  The  reason  so  many 
alcoholics  relapse  so  ,ilten  i-s  because  society 
gives  them  pr.ictlcally  no  support  Not  only 
are  treatment  facilities  rare  or  n  )n-exlstent. 
but  alcohol  has  become  .o  niuch  a  part  of 
our  culture  that  the  diseased  man  can  hardly 
get  away   from   what   makes  him  sick   " 

When  asked  how  he  Ilnally  <ot  off  the 
bottle.  Hughes  says  he  doesn't  know  "AH 
I'm  sure  of  is  that  I  didn't  have  a  dnnk 
today  I  can't  think  about  a  lifetime  of 
quitting  I  just  think  of  today  I  m  free  to- 
dav   ' 

It  IS  said  of  Hughes  around  Washington 
that  he  is  a  one-Lssue  Senator,  that  he  cant 
go  for  very  long  without  talking  :»bout  "the 
problem  '  Perhaps  the  criticism  Is  true  It 
IS  also  true  that  Washington  has  trouble 
with  politicians  who  have  passion  They  up- 
set the  pace  They  wont  lay  off 

Hughes  does  not  see  himself  as  a  cru- 
sader, rather  as  a  inan  using  politics  to  re- 
lieve suffenng  In  his  speeches  and  conver- 
sations, he  talks  about  other  k.Uers  that 
take  the  lives  of  Americans  needlessly  heart 
dlse.tse.  Vietnam,  lack  of  auto  safetV  Alco- 
holism Is  part  of  the  death  pattern  lii  Amer- 
ica Since  he  w«s  once  a  part  of  that  pattern 
himself.  Hughes  feels  he  has  a  right  to  ask 
others  to  put  down  their  drinks  for  a  minute 
and  listen  to  him. 

Alcohol's  Indecent  Disease 
When  a  person  in  the  downtown  area  of 
any  major  Amenciin  city  falls  to  the  street 
in  a  seizure  brought  on  by  a  coronary  attack 
or  is  the  victim  of  an  automobile  accident  or 
a  fainting  spell,  he  will  Ukelv  l>e  taken 
quickly  to  a  hospital,  put  in  a  bed  and  be 
given  moderate  to  excellent  medical  care 
until  healthy  or  recovered  Society  is  con- 
scientious in   tending  to  its  decently  sick 

But  If  a  person  happens  to  have  the  in- 
decent disease  of  alcoholism  and  falls  sick 
to  the  street,  one  of  three  probable  fates 
await  him.  none  of  which  includes  a  hos- 
pital bed.  first,  he  lies  there  until  he  gets 
himself  up  and  can  move  on  During  the 
passed-out  time,  he  will  either  be  beaten, 
robbed,  ignored  or  snickered  at  bv  passersby. 
Second,  if  he  is  part  of  the  skid  row  sub- 
culture that  every  city  supports,  he  will 
either  be  brought  to  jail,  to  a  last-rate 
drunk- tank  or.  in  the  case  of  only  about 
four  American  cities,  to  a  well-run  detoxi- 
fication center 

Third,  if  he  is  a  middle-  or  upper-class 
Citizen,  he  will  likely  be  taken  by  friends  to 
his  home  where  the  sick  person  may  have 
Jokes  made  about  his  bender"  .ir  how  eood 
old  Bill  really  tied  one  on."  Even  doctors  oc- 
casionally look  on  diseased  drinkers  »nth 
humor  said  the  physician  attending  the 
death  of  alcoholic  poet  Dylan  "Thomas  "He 
died  of  a  massive  insult  to  the  brum   ' 

Many  see  the  public  alcoholic  as  the  most 
pathetic,  the  most  hopelessly  sick  Locally, 
on  any  night  of  any  week,  they  can  be  seen 
stumbling,  crawling  or  being  escorted  into 
the  DC    public  health  detoxlticatlon  center 


at  619  N  St  NW  Most  .,f  the  incoming 
cargo  were  once  healthy,  happv  and  em- 
ployed men.  with  wives  .md  hinilUes  N  .w 
.IS  they  sit  in  the  wailing  room  with  Reiiir 
and  Degas  reprints  on  ihc  wall,  they  ;  re 
broken,  defeated  men  alm.-iet  completely 
f  Tgotten  by  society  They  are  not  hap  jv- 
dr-ank.  the  way  Dean  Martin  cu'ely  po.^es; 
nor  glib-drunk,  the  way  Normm  Mailer  get■^; 
nor  funny-drunk  like  Jackie  Gleason  Ii'- 
stf>ad.  they  are  puking,  urinating,  stlnknu. 
besotted  drunk  classic  tributes  to  what  ;,ap- 
pens  when  Americas  most  popular  drug  is 
abused 

Washington  Is  one  of  the  tew  cities  lucky 
eni  igii  to  have  a  yood,  ail-around  d«-to.\l- 
tlc.tlun  center,  even  though,  cursed  Oj  the 
nckle  House  District  Budget  Committee.  It 
lives  With  an  nnci-rUUn  future  With  a  staff 
of  38  tuU-tlnie  proiesslcn  tls  and  ;?ub-p.-o{e-- 
sionals  and  a  7fi-bed  capacity,  the  ccn'or  had 
admitted  over  14  000  patients  since  openliii; 
in  May  1D68,  although  many  of  these  are  ".e- 
peats  Ihe  patients  have  ranged  from  a 
drunken  youth  bro.ight  in  by  his  ear  by  his 
mother  to  u  nozzled.  homeless  alcoholic  -sd- 
m.tted  67  time'^ 

The  men  are  treate.1  Immediately  on  eniiy 
by  a  registered  nurse,  bathed  and  clothed 
They  are  ser\ed  hlgli-jirotoin  nieal^.  rocc-Ue 
counseling  and  job-findint;  guid'uice  M  jsf" 
important,  they  are  treated  like  huinim  be- 
ings who  are  sick  A  doctor  is  at  the  center 
every  afternoon  to  pr o".  Idc  medication  .ind 
attend  to  any  accomp  nymg  illness  Since 
the  center,  by  law.  i.s  an  emergency  opera- 
tion, the  patients  are  allowed  to  leiive  after 
24  hours.  Some  go  back  to  the  streets  and 
the  bottle,  others  to  the  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter at  Occoquan  V'li  ,  where  a  more  perma- 
nent program  is  offered  The  cost  pr  pa- 
tient per  day  at  the  DC  detox  center  is 
$18  32.  which  in  terms  of  US.  hospitil  co=t:i 
IS  unbelievable  low. 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  a  person  >liseased 
by  overuse  of  the  alcohol  drug  had  only  the 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  lor  hope  of  recovery, 
assiunmg  he  wanted  recovery  Ihe  AA. 
which  began  in  1934  and  has  about  300.000 
US  members,  still  has  the  best  recovery 
record  of  any  program  But  taking  nothing 
away  from  It,  the  AA's  .success  may  be  be- 
cause it  has  virtually  had  the  field  to  itself 
Only  in  recent  years  have  community  health 
boards,  county  and  state  departments  if 
health  .ind  federal  he.ilth  (.fficials  become 
involved  Like  alcoholics  the  morning  alter, 
the  awakening  has  been  sIo'A" 

More  .md  more,  stories  appear  .ilXMit  alco- 
hol disease  programs  achieving  remarkable 
success  in  their  letcai  i.i'ea;  well-known  ex- 
amples include  the  GEO  project  in  Iowa,  tiic 
Manhattan  Bowery  project  set  up  by  the 
VERA  Institute  of  Justice,  the  eniiphtened 
program  m  Montgomery  County,  Md  .  lo 
name  .i  teviv 

Most  of  these  programs,  and  the  prowinj; 
number  like  them — such  .as  Al-Anon  and 
Aiateen  for  friends  and  relatives  of  probleni 
drinkers — are  for  the  rich  and  poor  Mauv 
are  unique  because  they  bring  together  ser\ - 
ices  and  staff  that  formerly  worked  on  the 
problem  separately,  if  not  competitively. 

Since  these  programs  are  new.  this  ;n- 
•ariably  means  that  politician.',  and  planners 
are  breathing  down  their  necks  for  results, 
politicians  know  how  to  be  scrupulous  about 
■A-astmg  public  money  when  thev  want  to  be 
But  what  the  polltlciaui  need  liert  is  not 
scrupulosity  but  patience,  the  same  patieiicc 
they  have  In  awaiting  "results  "  from  cancer. 
heart  and  other  research  programs— which 
no  politician  .vould  dare  criticize  or  denv 
funds. 

An  alcoholic  Is  a  person  "Ahose  drinkini; 
messes  up  some,  or  all.  parts  of  his  life; 
about  one  ;n  20  .Americans  has  been  diseased 
by  the  drug  No  one  completely  knows  the 
exact  causes  of  the  sickness,  nor  are  the 
changes  :t  effects  in  the  body  and  psvche 
completely    known     Alcoholism    cannot    be 
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cured,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  that  the 
i.;cK  person  can  return  to  "normal"  drinking. 

The  pattern  of  alcoholism  is  complex.  Some 
persons  are  hooked  from  the  first  drink. 
Others  drink  for  years,  see  the  disease  com- 
ing and  seek  help,  the  way  they  would  seek 
lielp  for  oncoming  cancer  or  leukemia.  Mil- 
lions, who  know  the  drug  Is  harmless  if  not 
abused,  drink  sanely  and  on  appropriate 
occasions  But  when  a  person's  body  chem- 
Ktry  and  psychic  reactions  become  condi- 
tioned to  whiskey,  gin.  bourbon,  rye,  rot-gut 
or  ".vhatever,  that"s  It,  He  Is  either  an  alco- 
hol addict  or  an  alcohol  dependent  for  whom 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "one  drink." 

Over-all.  authorities  like  Sen  Harold 
Huglies.  Dr  Selden  Bacon  of  Rutgers,  Gus 
Hewlett  of  Washington,  have  been  saying  for 
ye.trs  that  what  is  needed  is  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  a  total  national 
alcohol  policy  Many  of  the  answers  to  cur- 
ing alcoholism  are  there:  in  the  exciting  new 
programs  and  centers  which  need  only  to 
be  funded  and  multiplied  by  the  hundreds 
if  the  country  wants  seriously  to  control  Its 
most  coitly  disease 

How  to  prevent  the  millions  today  who 
will  Ijecome  alcoholics  10  or  20  years  from 
now  is  another  question  Prohibition  is  not 
the  answer  What  is  needed  Is  some  combi- 
!'.,ition  ol  education,  awareness,  legislation, 
money  and  outrage  The  American  public  Is 
odd  Its  lury  can  be  whipped  up  about  cycla- 
oiates.  chicken  meat  in  hotdogs,  unsolicited 
credit  c.irds,  smut  in  the  malls — none  of 
which  kills  anyone  But  an  enormous  and 
deadly  disease  like  alcoholism,  which  annu- 
ally wastes  countless  lives  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars, rarely  raises  a  murmur.  A  voice  may  be 
raised  occasionally  by  a  senator,  a  film,  per- 
haps a  ncw.spaper  article,  but  the  drinking, 
dving  and  wasting  poes  on.  It  occurs  among 
and  by  businessmen  who  "need  a  snort"  at 
the  cocktail  lounge,  the  clerk  at  the  oflflce 
parties,  the  housewife  who  nips  secretly  dur- 
ing the  day.  the  priest  In  the  lonely  rectory, 
the  military  man  trapped  by  the  routine  of 
army  life.  These,  and  the  other  alcoholics 
like  them,  don't  need  excessive  sympathy,  nor 
lectures,  nor  Jail  sentences,  nor  smiles.  What 
they  need,  categorically,  is  medical  and  psy- 
chological treatment;  like  any  other  sick 
person  with  a  disease  he  is  helpless  to  cure 
himself. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
xMATERIALS  POLICY— II 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  continue 
to  be  gratified  by  the  response  that  my 
proposal  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Materials  Policy  has  received 
amoHK  the  experts  in  fields  related  to 
materials  and  the  environment. 

My  proposal,  contained  in  amendment 
153  to  S.  2005,  has  generated  many  let- 
ters offering  what  I  consider  to  be  a  val- 
uable analysis  of  the  need,  scope,  and 
ureency  for  such  a  commission.  Members 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  the  Envi- 
ronment have  been  particularly  helpful 
m  this  revaluation. 

To  bring  Senators  up  to  date  on  the 
'.vide  .support  for  such  a  study  of  our  na- 
tional material  needs  and  utilization,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies  of 
these  letters  as  well  as  questions  that 
were  the  basis  for  the  letters  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
"vvaj  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
NA"noNAL  Commission   on   Materials  Policy 

There  ;u"e  several  questions  on  which  your 
comments  would  prove  most  helpful  in  a 
consideration  of  :egislation  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Materials  Policy. 


1.  On  the  basis  of  your  own  experience,  do 
you  know  of  any  Important  issue  under  the 
general  heading  of  National  Materl.^ls  Policy 
that  you  believe  Is  receiving  insufficient  at- 
tention today? 

2.  Should  a  commission,  as  proposed  in 
this  amendment,  investigate  the  availability 
and  use  of  materials?  What  limitations  and 
restrictions,  if  any,  should  be  placed  on  the 
consideration  of  the  availability  and  use  of 
materials  by  such  a  commission? 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  the  directives  in 
the  amendment  to  such  a  commission  are 
adequate?  How  might  they  be  strengthened? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  a  1'^  year  life  and 
a  $2,000,000  authorization  Is  sufficient  for  an 
optimum  contribution  by  such  a  commis- 
sion? 

5.  Can  you  suggest  other  knowledgeable 
Individuals  whom  the  Committee  might 
profitably  contact  to  gain  a  broader  analysis 
of  this  amendment? 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission  would  serve  a  useful  purpose? 

7.  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  Improve- 
ments to  the  amendment? 

Any  additional  comments  or  thoughts  yo-a 
might  wish  to  make  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Michigan  State  Universitt. 

O'-'tohcr  17.  1969. 

Hon.  J.  Caleb  Hoggs:  In  reply  lo  your  letter 
concerning  S.  2005.  National  Materials 
Policy : 

(1)1  am  in  favor  of  the  intent  of  bringing 
better  research  and  development  to  bear 
on  the  more  effective  use.  recycling  and 
conserving  of  materials  and  on  preventing 
environmental  degradation  from  inade- 
quately handled   materials 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  Commission 
would,  if  well  staffed,  move  us  ahead  on  this 
very  urgent  matter. 

(3)  The  duties  of  the  Commis.slon  are  well 
thought  out  and  clearly  stated.  I  can  think 
of  only  one  major  point  that,  in  my  opinion. 
ought  to  receive  special  emphasis.  This  is  the 
need  to  put  the  materials  policy  question  into 
the  larger  systems  questions:  eg.  many 
aspects  of  effective  solid  waste  inanagement 
oould  be  made  more  congruent  with  excess 
heat  problems  In  power  generation  with  the 
scrubbing  of  nutrients  from  urban  waste 
water  and  these  in  turn  with  the  need  for 
more  green  space — recreational  facilities. 

In  essence,  what  I'm  saying  is  that  the 
congrulty  of  solution  options  to  a  number  of 
needs  should  be  specifically  sought  and  the 
research  and  development  objectives  should 
adopt  this  additional  objective  from  the 
beginning. 

(4)  I  can  endorse  this  legislation  both  as 
an   environmental    scientist   and   as   a   con- 
cerned   citizen.    Please    convey    to    Senator, 
Boggs  my  appreciation  for  his  efforts  in  this 
timely  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  E.  Cantlon, 

Proro.tf. 

STA"rE  University  of  New  York. 

Stony  Brook.  October  23, 1969. 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
letter  of  October  1 .  On  reading  rather  quickly 
the  report  and  the  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  offer  my  strong  support  for  the  Commis- 
sion suggested  In  the  amendment.  This  Is 
outside  my  direct  area  of  expertise,  but  I  do 
find  myself  somewhat  concerned  with  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

While  the  Commission  is  an  excellent  idea, 
its  prospective  duties  are  so  broad  that  there 
is  a  dangerous  possibility  that  the  report  of 
the  Commission  will  receive  undue  "weight 
and  may  hamper  the  development  of  later 
and  more  detailed  Inquiries.  That  is,  a  de- 
termination   of   national    and    international 


materials  requirements,  prlorltlee,  and  ob- 
jectives, both  current  and  future,  is  a  tre- 
mendously tall  order,  particularly  If  It  is  to 
be  done  m  a  year  and  a  half,  and  for  two 
million  dollars. 

It  requires  the  Commissioners  developing 
an  insight  into  present  and  future  technol- 
ogy that  is  almost  superhuman.  Similar  re- 
marks can  be  made  with  reference  to  all 
seven  of  the  proposed  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion This  is  in  part  taken  into  consideration 
in  part  B  in  which  the  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  seek  outside  consultation  in  this 
development.  Even  so,  I  feel  rather  strongly 
that  a  one  and  one  half  year  life,  which  is 
indicated  for  the  Commission,  -^s  excessively 
short. 

If  an  expert  is  taken  on.  in  all  probability 
he  will  not  be  able  to  simply  reel  off  to  the 
Commission  the  answer  lo  their  questions 
If  he  is  a  thoughtful  and  serious  person,  he 
will  have  to  devote  a  fairly  extensive  period 
of  time  to  it,  probably  sandwiched  between 
other  duties.  It  is  not  a  trivial  fact  that  I 
waited  two  weeks  to  answer  your  letter  This 
was  not  a  lack  of  interest  on  my  part,  but 
due  simply  lo  the  fact  that  other  things  must 
get  done  all  the  time 

It  is  lo  be  expected  that  when  presented 
with  extremely  grave  questions  of  the  sort 
you  have  outlined,  serious  answers  will  take 
a  long  time. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Commission  be 
activated  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  in- 
terim reports  be  presented  ;s  soon  as  they 
are  ready,  but  that  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion be  somewhat  longer,  if  possible.  Also  it 
is  not  obvious  whether  the  two  million  dol- 
lars is  to  include  simple  consultants  fees  or 
actual  research  support.  If  research  support 
Is  contemplated  in  answering  specific  ques- 
tions then  I  believe  that  the  two  million  dol- 
lars is  an  inadequate  sum.  Certainly  a  rea- 
sonably generous  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose at  this  time  will  more  than  repay  itself 
in  the  relatively  near  future  in  terms  of 
savings  in  not  only  materials  technology,  but 
in  the  social  problems  that  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  arise  if  the  problems  of  solid  waste 
disposal  are  not  solved  quickly  and  in  a  fairly 
elegant  fashion, 

I  hope  that  these  remarks  are  relevant    If 
you  feel  that  I  can  be  of  any  lurther  service, 
please  call  on  me. 
Yours. 

Lawrence  B    Si.obod'-cin, 

Director,  Ecology  and  Eioluticn  Program. 

Harvard    Univepsitv. 

Octoh,'r    -'9     KiPO 
Senator  J,  Caleb  Bocgs. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  First  let  me  apologize 
for  being  so  tardy  in  replyiiig  to  your  letter 
of  October  1.  There  was  some  delay  in  this 
'  letter  reaching  me  because  this  fall  I  left 
The  Brookings  Institution  to  become  Asso- 
ciate Dean  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard  University.  "There  has 
been  further  delay  because  the  demands  on 
my  time  in  my  new  assignment  here  at  Har- 
vard have  been  many.  I  trust  that  it  is  still 
not  too  late  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  on  Mate- 
rials Policy. 

I  think  that  the  creation  of  a  Commission 
along  the  lines  proposed  in  the  amendment 
which  yru  have  introduced  together  vrith  a 
number  of  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  can 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
eral charge  to  the  Commission  included  in 
this  amendment  will  p>olnt  the  Commission 
at  the  main  items  that  should  concern  them. 
In  this  regard,  I  have  only  one  suggestion 
for  an  additional  charge  to  the  proposed 
Commission,  which  might  appear  as  another 
item  under  Section  204la).  Item  t6)  calls  for 
the  Commission  to  consider  "means  lo  effect 
coordination  and  cooperation  among  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  It  seems  to 

me  that  there  is  an  additional  requirement 
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for  coordination  and  oxjperatlon  namely  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  its  agen- 
cies on  the  one  hand  and  state  and  local 
government  on  the  other  Moreover,  there  are 
sojne  problems  and  issues  involving  materials, 
and  certainly  some  environmental  quality 
Issues,  which  require  effective  cooperation 
between  the  Crovernment  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations  It  seems  t<i  me 
that  the  Commission  might  usefully  be  spe- 
cifically urged  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  effecting  such  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion 

Ani^ther  question  which  occurs  to  me  as 
I  read  the  amendment  has  to  do  with  the  pro- 
posed reporting  date  for  the  Commission 
The  subject  Is  so  dlfflcult,  and  the  amount  of 
Information  and  data  which  the  Comjnls- 
slon  will  want  to  assemble  and  aruilyze  is  so 
vast,  that  I  question  whether  a  really  use- 
ful report  could  b«  produced  in  a  period  as 
short  as  a  year  and  a  half  I  would  urs;e 
that  you  consider  modifying  your  amend- 
ment to  call  for  an  iriierlm  report  at  the 
end  of  one  and  a  half  years  with  an  addi- 
tional year  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mission before  submitting  its  final  report 
This  would  probably  also  require  some  In- 
crease in  the  amount  authorized  to  sup- 
port the  worK  of  the  Commission 

The  amendment  permits  the  President  to 
appoint . I  w,  fbe  dimmlsslon  private  citizens  as 
w«[ll  as  people  currentlv  in  government  serv- 
ice I  think  that  the  proposed  Commission 
would  be  more  apt  to  perform  an  effective 
service  for  the  AJnencan  people  if  it  were 
Ciimpcsed  solely  of  persons  drawn  from  the 
private  sector  In  particular.  I  question 
whether  it  is  wise  to  have  on  the  ComhUssion 
people  currently  holding  government  posi- 
tions which  involve  them  in  the  subject  naat- 
ter  of  the  Corrunission  Their  presence  might 
tend  to  inhibit  the  kind  of  recommendations 
the  Commission  might  otherwise  develop 
leg  short-term  budgetary  issues  may  in- 
fluence what  they  feel  free  to  propose*  Let 
me  emph'aolze  that  I  am  not  questioning  the 
qualifications  and  objectivity  of  any  par- 
ticular individual  official  currently  serving 
the  Administration  However,  my  own  ex- 
perience m  government  suggests  to  me  that 
there  are  inevitably  certain  inhibitions 
placed  on  an  official  when  he  is  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  a  Commission  of  this 
sort  I  recognize  that  there  is  on  occasion  an 
offsetting  advantage  in  that  if  one  or  more 
membera  of  such  a  Commission  are  officials 
In  the  Executive  Branch,  they  atc  often  able 
to  facilitate  the  Commission's  gaining  ac- 
cess t.)  the  information  relevant  to  It-s  t«isks 
Nonetheless,  on  balance.  I  would  have  the 
President  confine  his  appointments  to  the 
Commission  to  distinguished  people  from 
private  life 

One  other  very  minor  thought  which  oc- 
curs to  me  has  to  do  with  the  name  of  the 
Commission — though  I  do  not  think  that 
names  of  such  bodies  have  any  significant 
a.Tect  on  what  they  actually  do'  Nonethe- 
less, given  the  charge  to  the  Commission, 
a  title  such  as  'National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy  and  Environmental  Quality" 
mi^ht  give  the  public  a  somewhat  clearer 
Idea  of  the  ran^e  and  emphasis  which  you 
Intend  for  this  ComiTiission 

I  hope  that  these  few  comments  will  be 
of  some  use.  but  let  me  emphasize  that  I 
think  that  none  of  them  are  of  great  mo- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  your  proposed  amend- 
men'  is  acted  on  favorably  by  the  Congress 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  M  Capron 

New  York.  NY  . 
Sovember  4,  1969. 
Hun    J   Caleb  Boccs. 
U  S    Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Booc.s  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  inviting  my  comments 
on  the  amendment  to  S  2005  which  you  and 
Senators     Baker      Bayh.     Cooper      Eagleton. 


Inoiiye.  Montoya.  Muskle,  Pearson,  Randolph 
and  Spong  have  pr'.p<Jeed 

In  1951  and  1952  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
as  ch,ilrniun  of  the  President's  Materials 
Policy  Conamlsslon  which  cmiducted  a  study 
similar  to  the  one  which  your  amendment 
would  entrust  to  a  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy  Since  then  I  have  been  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  t>oard  of  direc- 
tors of  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc  ,  a  non- 
profit organization  established  In  1952  to 
conduct  scholarly  research  in  the  field  of  nat- 
ural resources  While  In  no  sense  an  expert, 
I  have,  over  the  past  17  years,  maintained 
a  keen  interest  In  the  field  of  materials 
policy  This  is  a  matter  that  touches  vir- 
tually all  .ispects  of  our  national  life  TTie 
availability  of  materials  their  use  and  re-use 
the  development  of  alternatives,  the  disposal 
of  waste  products—  all  the^se  are  of  increas- 
ing urgency  as  our  population  grows  and  our 
society  becomes  more  interdependent 

On  the  basis  of  my  •>wn  ob.servatlons  as  an 
Interested  layman  and  from  what  I  know  to 
be  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  .scholars  in  the 
held.  I  believe  there  can  oe  r.o  doubt  that  the 
national  interest  would  be  served  bv  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  on  Ma- 
terials Policy  as  your  amendment  prfiposes. 

The  new  Commission  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  once  again  a  proposal 
made  17  years  ago  tav  the  President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission  taut  never  implemented 
and  to  make  a  recommendation  with  regard 
to  It  Tlie  proposal,  briefly,  was  that  there 
be  a  single  agency  In  the  federal  government 
designed  to  keep  all  aspects  of  the  materials 
problem  under  contlnvious  study,  especially 
future  requirements  for  specific  commodi- 
ties There  was  no  doubt  In  our  minds  seven- 
teen years  ago  that  tiie  task  of  creating  such 
an  agencv  within  the  federal  structure  would 
be  no  simple  matter  The  sheer  volume  of 
data  involved  was  formidable  then.  Today 
It  Is  Immense  But  today  we  have  an  In- 
comparablv  more  sophisticated  computer 
technology  to  help  with  the  Job  and,  perhaps 
more  important,  we  have  a  greater  degree  nf 
awareness  than  ever  before  In  our  history 
of  the  imperative  need  to  know  what  Is 
happening  to  the  materials  that  stistaln  our 
lives 

I  believe  that  you  and  your  colleagues  are 
performing  a  most  valuable  service  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  continu- 
ing and  still  unmet  need  for  a  comprehensive 
and  sustained  study  of  our  national  materials 
policy 

My  very  best  regards 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  S    Paley 

Dotation  Carnegie  Povr  la  Paix 
Internationale. 

Novcviber  10.  19C9. 
Hon    J    Caleb  Bix.r,s. 
Covivnittrr  on  Public  Works 

Dear  Senator  Booc«  I  am  writing  In  re- 
sponse to  vour  letter  of  October  1,  1969  ask- 
ing tor  my  comments  on  the  proposed 
amendments  submitted  by  you  and  ;our  col- 
leagues that  would  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy  The  delay 
in  my  response  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  i  am  spending  a  sabbatical  year  in  Ge- 
neva, and  did  not  receive  the  material  until 
fairly  recently  I  hope  these  brief  comments 
dL>  not  arrive  too  late  to  be  of  some  use 

1  will  restrict  m>  remarks  to  those  aspects 
of  the  question  with  which  I  am  moat  fami- 
liar, though  I  can  only  say  that  the  general 
purposes  of  the  amendments  have  my  whole- 
hearted support  (jiute  clearly  we  must  de- 
vote much  more  effort  than  we  have  to  date 
on  questions  revolving  around  the  use  of 
the  worlds  material  resources,  and  a  new 
National  Commission  .^eems  to  me  to  be  an 
effective  way  to  begin  that  process  I  am  not 
convinced  that  that  is  the  only  way.  and  In 
fac'.  would  prefer  to  see  more  direct  In- 
siuudcnal    and    programmatic    limovatlons 


in  ; l;e  Executive  Branch  and  the  C  ngre^.- 
Reallstlcally.  however  a  Commission  may  be 
the  only  way  to  get  started 

Let  me  make  my  comments  briefly  In  a 
series  if  points 

1  I  believe  the  idea  of  a  Commission  ini- 
tiated by  the  Congress,  rather  than  the  Ex- 
ecutive, has  considerable  attractiveness  since 
It  offers  the  opportunity  to  enhance  the  in- 
formation and  analysis  resources  available  to 
the  Congress  For  the  future,  it  seems  to  nio 
'.hat  I  his  IS  a  critical  objective  not  only  m 
the  materials  tleld  but  in  many  others  related 
to  science  and  technology  Of  course,  this 
creates  the  reciprocal  requirement  that  the 
Congre.ss  will  take  the  rccdmmendations  of 
the  Commi.s.sion  .seriouslv 

2  The  biggest  gap  m  the  proposal  and  iii 
the  report  of  the  ad  lioc  Committee  I  believe 
Is  in  the  references  to  the  international  im- 
plications of  materials  policy  I  cannot  help 
but  be  convinced  that  we  are  heading  for  a 
time  in  which  nations  will  have  to  invent 
new  or  much  more  ellective,  interaatloiial 
mechanisms  to  deal  with  global  problems  I'f 
all  kinds,  such  as  the  fair  allocation  of  re- 
sources; regulation  of  the  u.se  o!  resources 
from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency,  pollu- 
tion, etc  ;  monitoring  of  activities  consui- 
ered  today  to  be  purely  national  coiicer/i^: 
potential  international  ouiicrships  of  some 
resources,  and  so  forth  These  issues  are 
mentioned  in  both  the  aniendinent.s  and  the 
report,  but  I  would  recommend  much  m(jre 
explicit  reference  to  insure  that  the  makeup 
of  the  Commission  and  Us  studies  adequately 
deal  with  these  questions. 

My  concern  here  Is  that  we  will  continue 
to  view  this  largely  as  a  national  probleni 
with  some  international  dimensions,  when 
in  fact  I  think  it  is  now.  or  will  soon  be. 
essentially  an  International  problem  that  na- 
tions must  approach  in  a  quite  new  frame- 
work. 

:?  Lastly.  I  would  raise  as  a  question 
W'hether  the  wording  of  the  amendments  ade- 
quately reflect  the  fact  that,  as  I  believe,  stub 
a  Conimi.ssion  is  likely  to  come  forth  with 
substantial  .md  ron.sequentlal  recommenda- 
tions for  programs  i  such  as  a  global  geo- 
chemlcal  survey),  and  tor  institutional 
change  in  the  US.  Government  as  well  as  in 
the  international  communitv  Tliis  may  onlv 
be  a  matter  of  interpretation  (jf  the  charge 
of  the  proposed  Commission  d  find  the 
phrase  means  to  effect  coordination  and  c- 
operatlon  among  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  .  .  "  to  be  quite  weak)  or  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  amendments.  But 
I  would  hope  there  Is  sufficient  scope  uivfii 
to  the  Commission  to  enable  them  to  make 
far-reaching  prof)osals  If  they  so  desire. 

Aside  from  these  comments.  I  have  little 
to  offer  to  what  I  consider  to  be  your  excel- 
lent initiative,  I  hope  It  succeeds,  even  in 
these  times  of  excessive  budget  stringencv: 
It  is  of  great  importance  I  hope  these 
thoughts  are  of  some  use. 
Yours  slncerelv. 

Eugene  B.  Skolnikofp, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  M.l.T. 

Hercules  Inc.. 
Wilmington.  Del..  November  10.  1969. 

Hon    J    CALEB  Boggs. 
US.  Senate. 

Mv  Dear  Senator  Bogcs:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  October  1  ( which  I  have  not 
answered  sooner  because  of  foreign  travel). 
I  have  studied  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
piissed  by  the  89th  Congress  iS  306) 
Public    Law    89  272  Title    II  Octo- 

ber 20.  1965)  together  with  the  Muskie 
Amendment  S  2005  md  the  .imemiment  now 
proposed  by  you  and  under  review  bv  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

In  so  liiT  as  your  amendment  cuiuerns  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy  for  the  determination  of  re- 
cycling, reuse  or  disposal  of  waste  materials. 
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I  think  that  meets  a  very  important  pres- 
ent need  While  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  puts  this  increasingly  Important  part  of 
the  federal  environmental  improvement  pro- 
gram under  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  it  does  not  seem  to  pro- 
vide anywhere  for  .tn  external  advisory  func- 
tion Your  amendment  would  correct  this 
serious  deficiency 

While  our  cities  are  being  threatened  with 
inundation  by  their  own  junk.  HEW  seems  to 
be  dragging  its  heels  a  bit  A  Commission 
such  as  you  describe  would  make  the  situa- 
tion more  visible,  and  perhaps  result  in  some 
positive  action  -as  we  are  now  seeing  in  the 
wMter  and  air  pollution  areas. 

Tlie  duties  of  tlie  Commission,  as  you  have 
spelled  them  out  go  well  beyond  the  above 
purposes  In  my  view,  these  are  ihuch  too 
broad  to  be  accomplished  effectively  in  the 
period  of  time — 1 ' ..  years  and  for  the  finan- 
cial support  provided — $2  million  It  would 
seem  to  me  therefore  that  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  could  well  be  focused  initially 
on  the  restricted  purposes  outlined  under 
Section  204ia)i3i.  this  part  of  the  program 
should  be  imjilemented  immediately.  In  this 
event.  I  think  the  u.'eJul  tenure  of  such  a 
proup  could  be  five  to  ten  years,  with  an 
luttlal  budget  .something  like  $1  million  an- 
Jually 

/  Sincerely, 

'  Bob  Cairns. 

Robert   W,   Cairns, 

Vice  President. 
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Unh-ersity  of  California   Davis, 

November   10.   196!) 
Hon   J  Caleb  Boggs, 
US     Sennic 

Dear  Sfnaior  Boggs  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  the  dralt  of  S  2005,  and  the  docu- 
ment   Towards   a   National   Materials   Policy. 

The  ameiuiinents  which  you  and  your  sen- 
ate colleagues  propose  to  S.  2005  constitute 
an  excelleni  document,  which  correctly  es- 
tabhsiies  the  relation  between  conservation 
of  materials,  [nipuhition  size,  recycling  and 
environmental  (lualitv 

I  very  strongly  urge  that  ihese  amend- 
ments he  passed  into  law  at  the  earliest 
po.ssible  moment,  and  ( ite  only  one  example 
to  illustrate  the   ureency  of  the  problem. 

At  Uie  moment,  two  ijroups  of  voices  are 
crying  out  imixirtani  messages  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Tlie  first  group  of  distinguished,  and  de- 
monstrably expert  voices  are  expressing  in- 
crea.sing  alarm  at  the  US  petroleum  sitvia- 
tioii  The  North  Shore  strike  will  add  only 
between  10  and  lUO  billion  barrels  to  the 
stores  under  the  48  coterminous  states,  which 
stirres  ii  is  now  obvlo.is.  will  be  Half  Gone 
by  the  v^inter  of  1975-76  Also,  the  estimates 
of  future  demand,  that  is.  for  use  rates  of  3 
billion  b.irrels  a  vear  by  the  fall  of  1975  and 
exponentlallv  higher  use  rates  thereafter, 
are  all  gross  underestimates,  because  no  one 
fores«iw.  as  recently  as  1963.  that  use  rates 
in  Jet  aviation  would  rise  4  4  times  per 
decade. 

Tlie  second  proup  of  distinguished  voices 
m  Washington  are  approving  and  advocating 
an  SST  Fleet  for  the  US.  of  500  planes 
by  the  fall  of  1978.  This  is  an  unmitigated 
disaster  for  the  US  The  President,  in  1978. 
whenever  he  is.  may  be  in  the  ludicrous  po- 
sition of  having  to  come  before  the  public 
and  explain  why  an  investment  of  60  mil- 
lion dollars  for  each  of  500  planes  must  be 
Scrapped  before  tieing  used,  on  the  grounds 
of  depletion  of  energy  resources  Insofar  as 
the  academic  world  can  read  the  President's 
inind.  the  decision  to  go  ahead  on  the  S.S.T. 
wiLS  b:i.sed  !)urely  on  arguments  relating  to 
national  jirestlge.  and  international  balance 
ol  trade.  The  SST.  will  not  be  particularly 
protttable,  will  not  represent  a  significant 
improvement  in  safety,  will  not  economize 
on  fuel,  and  will  have  a  marginal  effect  on 
portal-to-portal  transit  time,  because  of  the 
time  spent  getting  to  and  from  the  airports. 


Clearly,  there  Is  an  urgent  and  crying  need 
for  a  national  materials  policy,  and  a  Com- 
mission that  will  be  listened  to  by  the  pres- 
ident. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Kenneth  E    F,  Watt. 
"  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 
The  Agassiz  Museum.  Harvard 
University. 

Noietnber  12.  1969 
Hon  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  inquiry 
about  the  amendment  to  bill  S    2005. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  such  a  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy  would  in- 
deed be  most  valuable.  There  has  never  been 
any  organized  planning  in  this  area  and  very 
little  careful  and  well  integrated  analysis 
of  the  relevant  problems  Assigning  the  task 
to  this  Commission  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  materials  problem 
cannot  help  but  be  of  immense  value 

It  would  seem  to  me.  and  I  hope  this  is 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  ainendinent.  that 
the  "materials  problem"  has  two  major  com- 
ponents. One  is  the  conservation  of  non- 
renewable resources  and  the  other  one  is  the 
disposal  of  solid  wastes  The  question  of  non- 
renewable resources  has  already  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention  and  is.  I  presume,  lair- 
ly  well  in  hand. 

The  situation  is  quite  different  lr)r  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  solia  wastes  A 
drive  along  any  country  road  makes  one 
dlstressingU  aware  of  this  problem  Hundred 
thousands  of  miles  of  American  roads  are 
littered  on  both  sides  v.ilh  emptv'  bo'tlrs  and 
empty  beer  or  soft  drink  cans  The  problem 
was  compounded  when  the  principle  of 
nonreturnable  bottles  are  introducod  The 
old  tin  cans  eventually  rusted  av  nv.  the  new 
aluminum  cans  will  last  several  life  times 

I  am  afraid  that  tiltimately  more  will  be 
needed  than  merely  research  Model  legisla- 
tion will  have  to  be  proposed  that  will  protect 
the  community  and  our  beautiful  .\rr.erican 
landscape  against  the  "bottle  throv^er  " 

These  are  serious  and  difficult  prob'.ems. 
and  it  is.  therefore,  doubly  important  that  a 
Ccmmission  soon  be  appointed  to  .'^tudy  'he 
problems  and  make  propocals  for  their 
toluticn. 

I  cr.nejratulate  ycni  on  'akiug  such  an  active 
part  m  this  important  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ernst  Mayr. 
Alexarider  Agassji  Pro/r.s.vor  of  Zoologij. 


National  Audubon  Society. 

Noiemher  10.  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Bogc.s:  I  ■•vish  to  thank  you 
for  requesting  my  views  with  regard  to  your 
amendment  to  S,  2005,  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  you  as  to  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  National  Commissicn  on 
Materials  Policy.  It  is  certainly  efsential  that 
we  develop  a  unified  national  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  development,  use.  and. 
increasingly  crit'.cal.  the  disposal  of  mate- 
rials. The  proposed  commission  prom;.=  es  to 
perform  this  important  function. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  H,  Callison, 
Executive  Vice  Prc.'^ident. 


Johns-Manville       Research        ^V- 
Engineering  Center, 

November  14.  1569. 
Hon,  J,  Caleb  Boggs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  Tliink  you  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  of  commentine  en  your 
amendment  to  S.  2005, 

As  I  understand  it,  your  amendment  wor.ld 
establish  a  commission  to  define  and  appraise 
clearly  the  many  problems  of  materl.ils'  re- 


covery, use  and  disposal,  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Administration  and  to  Congress 
the  expert  recommendations  of  this  commis- 
sion. 

Your  proposal  appears  to  enter  a  much 
broader  field  of  study  than  is  covered  in  S. 
2005.  to  which  it  is  an  amendment 

We  recognize  that  a  solid  waste  disposal 
problem  does  not  Ijegin  at  the  point  of  dis- 
posal; It  begins  with  the  procurement  of  the 
original  raw  m.aterlal.  and  develops  through 
every  phase  of  processing,  distribution  and 
consumption  Your  amendment  provides 
needed  recognition  of  this  a-sjiect  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  also  noes  much  farther  by  get- 
ting into  all  aspects  of  materials'  policy. 

Tills  makes  us  wonder  If  the  National 
Materials  Policy  proposal  ougUt  not  to  be 
m.ide  a  separate  proposal,  rather  than  tied 
to  S  2005?  Or  perhaps  the  directives  for 
study  should  be  more  specific  in  directing  at- 
tention to  disposal  and  re-cycling  problems 

We  hope  these  brief  comments  will  ise 
helpful. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

Edmund  M    Fenner 
Dirrctor.  Envtronvii-ntal  Cunt'Ol. 

November   17,   1969 
Hon,  J    Caleb  Boggs, 
Wa.-^hingtcm.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Boggs:  My  mo-st  sincere 
apologies  for  the  delay  in  responding  to  votir 
request  of  October  1.  1969  for  an  evaluation 
of  S.  2005  and  the  report  "On  a  proposed 
Commls.sion   on    National    Materials    Policy." 

I  have  read  the  report;  particularly  those 
.sections  dealing  with  effect,s  on  environmen- 
tal quality,  and  believe  that  it  is  quite  to 
the  point.  It  substantiates.  I  believe  the 
need  for  a  central  Federal  body  to  spe.irhead 
required  action  In  terms  of  action  required. 
it  appears  critical  that  a  central  point  from 
which  to  coordinate  a  concerted  eff^irt  to 
meet  National  objectives  be  determined. 

Loo.sely    quoting    the   report : 

"Decisions  are  being  made  piecenif-.i;  with 
partial  information." 

"No  central  source  of  Information  ' 

"At  least  19  department.s  and  agencies 
sponsor  applied  research,  15  m  lone  range 
policy  planning.  20  perform  materhils  infor- 
mation functions  ■' 

"No  central  point  from  which  to  coordinate 
a  concerted  effort  " 

"Authority  of  Government  is  needed  'o 
achieve  concerted  action." 

S,  2005,  by  creating  a  Ni;tional  Commis- 
sion on  Materials  Policy,  initiates  only  the 
fir.^t  step  in  the  final  solution  of  the  over.'UI 
problem  w'nich  seems  to  require  .'-tronp  Fed- 
eral control  through  ..[ipropriate  legislation. 
As  such.  It  is  to  be  recommended,  and  I  look 
forward  to  its  enactment. 

"rtie  real  problem  is  that  v.'e  ju.'t  don't 
know  enough  about  tlie  entire  ecological 
system  to  enable  a  complete  response  Mr 
Huddle,  m  his  paper,  points  out  that  the 
area  of  salvage  and  disposal  lof  waste  ma- 
terials) is  least  amendable  to  automatic  cor- 
rection, and  Mr,  Garnsey  adds  that  the  dis- 
posal of  waste  materials  is  iioneconomlc, 
and  sho'ws  the  need  for  a  complete  rev  lew  of 
the  materials  problem  He  states.  ".  .  a  gen- 
eral ivstem  embracing  a  continuous  fiow  of 
materials  must  be  conceptualized  and  ana- 
lyzed "  Mr.  Gcrshinowizt  adds.  "One  must 
consider  the  environment  as  a  whole  and 
that  human  beings  and  their  cultural  and 
social  activities  are  a  part   of  nature." 

A  problem  of  staggering  dimen.-ions  is 
thereby  postulated,  and  indeed,  several  writ- 
ers refer  to  the  need  for  large  -cale  ",  ystems 
analysis"  stipported  by  high  speed  comput- 
erized facilities.  My  experience  in  analysis 
of  complex  systems  forces  me  to  accept  this 
conclusion,  but  with  considerable  tender- 
ness and  care! 

In  conclu.ion.  Senator.  I  would  sincerely 
support  S.  2005  as  a  forv^-ard  step  in  the 
i'ight  direction.  I  would  recognize  it  as  '"only 
one  small   step"   and   hope  that  It  'A'lU   '.ead 
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to  further  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
(jreas 

My  miK't  sincere  appreciation   ui  you   and 
vour  -   ;;.^atfues  for  your  forward  looking  In- 
terest in  the  future  of  our  Onlted  Slates 
Sincerely, 

Francis  J   Kn'ce. 

STANrORD    UNrVCRSITY, 

November   IS.    1969 
Hon   J  Caleb  Boccs 

US     Senate.    CommUtee    on    Public    Works. 
Wa^ii  tngton    D  C 

DzAR  3iR  Please  foriftve  the  lonif  delay  In 
sending  you  an  evaluation  of  the  amendment 
to  create  a  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy  Such  a  comprehensive  re-eva!uatlon 
of  the  U  3  situation  In  regard  to  available 
resources  and  the  more  effl'-lent  use  of  them 
appears  to  be  long  overdue  I  hupe  that  this 
Commission  will  lead  ro  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  agency  that  will  continue  to 
monitor  the  resources  ?lMiatlon  in  all  the  as- 
pects covered  by  the  amendment  i  and  in 
greater  detail  by  the  excellent  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee report  i .  particularly  In  relation  to 
the  environment  and  'he  recycling  and  re- 
claiming of  materials 

It  18  to  be  hoped  that  the  days  of  a  waste- 
ful America  are  numbered  We  and  the  world 
can  no  longer  afford  such  behavior  I  expect 
thXT  this  Materials  Policy  Commission  can 
ma*e  a  in^at  contribution  by  making  clear 
just  how  limited  the  world's  resources  are 
and  by  providing  guidelines  for  more  pru- 
dent utilization  of  '.hem  In  this  connection. 
I  hope  that  the  Commissions  findings  will 
be  given  wide  publicity  and  that  the  CS 
government  will  promptly  act  on  any  meas- 
ures that  seem  appropriate  In  accordance 
with  the  findings 

I  appreciated  very  much  the  opportunity 
to  look  over  the  materials  study  and  the 
proposed  amendm.ent.  both  of  which  are  very 
well  conceived  Please  let  me  know  Lf  I  can 
provide  anv  further  assistance 
Very  sincerely. 

Pavl  R    Ehrltch 
Pro/essor  of   Biology 

Rocky   MotJNTAiN  Centkr 

ON     ENVniONMENT, 

November  19.  1969 
Hon   J   Caleb  Boccs. 
V  S  St-nate 

Dear  Senati:)r  Boccs  Please  excuse  mv  tar- 
diness in  replying  to  your  inquiry  as  to  my 
reaction  to  your  amendment  t^  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  create  a  National  Com- 
missl.m  on  Materials  Policy  I  am.  frankly, 
overwhelmed  with  the  request  for  reactions 
to  various  environmental  legislation 

Before  responding  briefly  to  your  seven 
specific  questions,  I  have  this  general  com- 
ment While  those  of  us  who  have  been  en- 
gaged for  a  number  of  rears  In  conservation 
work,  the  time  when  there  was  little  or  no 
r.atlonal  ct  ncern  ab.iut  the  quality  of  our 
•'uvironmenr.  the  current  interest  of  Con- 
gress i.s  indeed  welcome  However.  I  feel  there 
1:.  some  neeJ  for  coordination  of  the  numer- 
■jus  environmental  programs  'hat  are  now 
being  proposed,  including  proposals  for  four- 
reen  or  mere  envirunment.il  quality  com- 
missions, committees.  Joint  committees, 
councils,  etc  Is  it  w-.re  tj  have  a  separate 
c3mmu-sion  on  every  .separate  environmental 
problem  or  should  our  concern  for  the  tntal 
environment  be  ci>>rdinated  within  the  same 
agency,  commission  or  department"'  I  think 
this  Is  trtie  of  your  proposed  national  com- 
mission for  materials  poller  as  well  as  other 
proposed  commissions  on  special  environ- 
mental problems 

As  to  your  seven  questions,  my  brief  re- 
sponse Is 

1  Certainly,  a  number  of  items  are  receiv- 
ing ln.iuf!U;ient  attention  Foremost  among 
them  I  believe  is  the  whole  question  of  recla- 
matlzn  of  metals  and  so-called  "recycling  " 
Congress  Is  conilderini?  a  bill   such  as  yours 


at  the  .lan^e  tine  as  i-nnslderliig  .ir  may 
have  already  pasf>ed  '  i  pniii-y  nri  mining  de- 
velopment which  Is  ge.. red  to  'full  develop- 
ment and  utilization"  of  our  resources- 
triivslited  mean:tig  all  nut.  no  holds  barred 
mineral  exploration  and  development  This 
certainly  Is  not  conslstem  with  your  pro- 
posal for  study  of  reclamation  and  recycling 
of  metal"  I  think  that  we  already  have  the 
technology  to  reclaim  used  metaU  nf  the  min- 
ing Industry  would  stand  still  lor  it 

2  A  comml.sslon  such  as  you  propose.  If 
established,    cert.unly   should    not   have   any 

restrictions  and  llmltat;ons  unposed  on  It 
In  Its  consideration  of  the  availability  and 
use  of  materials  However  vou  can  be  assured 
the  cerLiln  special  Interests  will  want  to  ex- 
empt their  particular  material,  be  It  iron  ore. 
tungsten,  molybdenum  pulp  .ind  paper  or 
whatever  It  Is  cert,»lnly  true  that  our  em- 
phasis has  been  on  availability  or  supply  of 
mat«1als  and  not  on  their  use  In  any  con- 
servation sense 

3  In  Section  204  of  the  propo.sed  amend- 
ment. Duties  of  the  Comml.sslon."  I  am  not 
clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  charging  the  com- 
mission to  re",  mmeiid  opportunities  and 
incentives  for  the  operation  of  the  free  enter- 
prise sy.Rtem  ■  unless  this  is  Intended  to  win 
the  support  of  the  US  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Unfortunately,  the  gtjals  .ind  objec- 
tives of  the  business  community  which  repre- 
sents the  free  enterprl.se  system"  Is  not  al- 
ways harmonious  with  the  other  objectives  of 
your  bill  I  also  think  the  types  of  materials 
that  you  are  referring  to  should  be  spelled 
out  with  particularity  although  the  bill 
would  not  be  limited  to  cover  only  those 
mentioned  In  this  list 

4  No.  I  think  the  job  of  such  a  commis- 
sion would  be  a  continuing  one  and  Increas- 
ing Importance  as  the  nation  gains  in  popu- 
lation size  Again,  this  Is  another  argument 
before  putting  the  responsibilities  of  your 
commission  under  a  somewhat  larger  tim- 
brella  concerned  with  a  total  environment 
which  would  have  a  continuing,  ongoing, 
regularly  funded  opportunity 

5  I  do  not  have  the  names  of  other  .spe- 
cialist* :n  solid  waste  dlspo,sal  or  materials 
poUcv  whom  I  ix)uld  recommend 

8  Please  refer  to  my  general  comment  prior 
to  the  questions. 

7  I  have  already  made  some  brief  sug- 
gestions 

I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to  reply 
earlier 

Yours  very  trulv. 

Roger  P    Hansen, 
Executive  Director. 

NovEMBiat  18.  1969 
Hon   J   Caleb  Boccs, 
U  S   Senate. 

Dear  Mr  Bocgs  I  have  received  yiur  let- 
ter of  October  first,  the  follow-up  of  Octo- 
ber third,  the  one-page  Natl  Comm  on  Ma- 
terials Policy  listing  7  questions,  copy  of  S. 
2005.  and  the  Library  of  Congress  Report 
Toward  a  National  Materials  Policy"  I  re- 
gret the  undue  delay  in  answering  I  have 
been  away  from  my  desk  for  a  considerable 
time  I  my  only  way  of  finishing  work  on  a 
book ) 

I  have  now  given  these  papers  my  con- 
sidered attention 

I  ann  solidly  In  favor  of  your  Amendment 
a.,  expressed  In  S  2005  To  reply  to  your  ques- 
tions by  number 

1  It  is  not  necetssary  to  list  any  specific 
Important  issue  The  total  integrated  situa- 
tion needs  attention.  We  need  sources  of  en- 
crg  •.  and  yet  we  are  heat-polluting  our  rivers 
We  mine  lead  and  >ulphur.  and  yet  the  air  Is 
polluted  with  them  We  are  planning  to  mine 
phosphates  m  estuarlne  areas  In  the  South- 
east, and  destroy  those  estuarlne  areas,  yet 
phosphates  are  a  pollutant  from  cur  best 
.'pwige  disposal  plants  Let's  get  together, 
even   if   n   seems   to  est   more     today" 

2  I  would   be  less  concerned  about  what 


materials  were  used  by  the  Commission,  than 
what  human  materials  went  In  to  the  Com- 
mission' Section  '203  a  I  would  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  be  "generallsts  "  and  ecolo- 
glsts  as  indicated  not  by  the  positions  they 
hold,  but  by  their  publications  and  estab- 
lished interests  Such  a  majority  should  not 
be  specialists  on  any  one  material.  If  other- 
wise, the  total  purpose  of  the  Commission 
will  be  lost 

3  No  further  opinion  at  this  time 

4  Okay  for  a  starter  After  that,  would 
depend  on  how  this  program  Is  integrated 
with  other  broad  generallst  ecological  pro- 
grams 

5  No  suggestion  at  this  time 

6  YES 

7  None,  other  than  the  above  The  prob- 
lem is  basically  an  ecological  one— of  qual- 
ity man  in  a  quality  environment 

In  the  Llbr.iry  of  Congress  repKirt  Toward 
a  National  Materials  Policy",  there  were  re- 
peated references  to  the  Increasing  human 
populations,  ,ind  thus  providing  for  them  I 
''onslder  such  stitements  irresponsible  Like 
a  slatternly  common-law  couple  on  welfare, 
having  a  new  child  regularly  each  year  Tlie 
very  need  for  this  Comml.sslon  shows  that 
too  many  people  want  too  much  The  time  Is 
overdue  to  put  a  clamp  of  the  national  Irre- 
sponsibility of  the  burgeoning  human  pop- 
ulation 

Sincerely. 

Prank  E    Egler. 
Member.  Board  of  Advisorx.  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mtffer    for    tlic    Environment 

"The  UNivERsrrv  or  Chicago. 

November  25.  1969 
Hon  J  Caleb  Boccs. 
US   Senate 

Dear  Senator  Boccs  The  amendment 
which  you  and  vour  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Materials  Policy  seems  to  me  to  guide  fed- 
eral action  in  this  field  In  a  positive  direction, 
but  to  have  one  major  handicap  Tlie  diffi- 
culty IS  that  such  actions,  unless  carefully 
coordinated  with  related  iwtlons  In  the  re- 
source and  ec<inomlcs  field,  may  have  a  di- 
visive rather  'iian  integrating  effect  on  na- 
tional policy 

Clearly,  there  are  imp>ortant  issues  which 
are  not  receiving  .sufficient  .ittention  these 
days  and  which  would  benefit  from  some  .spe- 
cial kind  of  Investigation  One-and-a-half 
years  probably  Is  too  .short  a  time  when  one 
considers  the  difficulties  of  organizing  a  ven- 
ture of  this  sort 

More  Import.  It  would  seem  highly 
desirable  for  such  activity  to  be  linked 
with  broader  efforts  to  deal  with  the  c^^m- 
plex  issues  of  policy  toward.s  manipulation 
of  the  environment  Would  there  not  be  ttreat 
gain  to  relating  the  National  Materials  Pol- 
icy CommUsion  proposal  with  related  pro- 
posals for  government  agencies  dealing  with 
environmental  quality  and  natural  resource 
consideration  policy'' 
Sincerely. 

GILBERT  F    White 

California  Institi'te  or  Technolocv. 

December  ?.  1969 
Hon  J.  Caleb  Boccs 
US   Senate 

Dear  Senator  Boccs  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  29  October  If>69  enclos- 
ing S  2005  and  the  print  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  entitled  Toward  a  National 
Materials  Policy,"  April  1969 

I  believe  It  is  a  most  useful  step  to  Inte- 
grate materials  management  and  waste  man- 
agement for.  In  fact,  nothing  Is  really  con- 
sumed Any  intelligent  management  of  mate- 
rials must  take  account  of  the  problems  of 
waste  d"posaI  Furthermore,  the  economics 
of  .salvage  should  be  credited  with  the  money 
saved  on  waste  disposal  For  example.  If  the 
Intangible  costs  of  environmental  blight  due 
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to  non-degradable  aluminum  cans  could  be 
attached  to  the  beverage  Industry  and  the 
consumer,  the  Invention  of  aluminum  cans 
would  probably  look  like  a  step  backwards  In- 
stead of  forwards  The  same  applies  to  the 
massive  Influx  of  no-return  bottles  In  the 
marketplace,  which  unfortunately  leads  to 
a  sharp  Increase  In  the  litter  of  broken  glass 
In  our  public  ways  and  greater  loads  on  our 
refu.se  systems 

I  enclose  one  recent  article  of  mine  entitled 
"Man,  Water,  and  Waste"  This  deals  mostly 
with  the  problem  of  liquid  wastes  and  sew- 
age sludge  rather  than  solid  wastes.  Solid 
waste  management  Is  of  Interest  to  me  but 
Is  outside  my  basic  area  of  expertise. 

If  you  have  further  technical  questions 
about  solid  wastes,  may  I  suggest  that  you 
write  to  my  colleague,  who  Is  expert  In  such 
matters.  Professor  Jack  E.  McKee.  Keck  Lab- 
oratory of  Environmental  Health  Engineer- 
ing. California  Institute  of  Technology.  Pro- 
fessor McKee  is  a  very  well  known  environ- 
mental engineer  and  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional .Academy  of  Engineering. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Norman  H.  Brooks, 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Peat.  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.. 

December  4,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boccs, 
US   Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  Several  of  my  associates  and  I 
have  completed  our  review  of  your  Amend- 
ment to  S  2005  and  the  Report  prepared,  at 
your  request  by  the  Materials  Policy  Study 
Group  Our  detailed  comments  relative  to  the 
seven  questions  included  with  your  letter  of 
November  10  are  contained  in  the  enclosed 
document.  In  summary,  there  are  two  basic 
points  which  we  would  make  as  a  result  of 
our  evaluation: 

I  We  believe  the  Amendment  Is  excellent. 
We  c  ■)nc:ir  completely  with  the  need  for  and 
the  stated  otirpose  of  the  Amendment  and 
further  believe  that  a  National  Commission 
on  Materials  Policy  is  an  appropriate  vehicle 
for  developing  such  a  national  policy.  Thus, 
while  the  enclosed  detailed  evaluation  sug- 
gests some  possible  changes  to  the  Amend- 
ment, these  are  changes  In  emphasis  on  de- 
tail 

2.  We  believe  that  the  report,  and  con- 
sequently the  Amendment,  gives  insufficient 
attention  to  the  problems  of  how  a  Nation- 
al Materials  Policy  might  be  carried  out 
organizationally  and  administratively.  It  Is 
our  view  that  the  major  obstacle  to  the 
achievement  of  the  "Ideal  Posture  for  Mate- 
rials in  the  year  2000"  is  not  one  of  either 
policy  definition  or  economic  or  technolog- 
ical feasablllty.  but  rather  one  of  developing 
the  organizational  and  administrative 
mechanisms  necessary  to  implement  the  ap- 
propriate National  policy  and  apply  the  ap- 
propriate technology.  We.  therefore,  would 
recommend  that  Section  204  of  the  Amend- 
inent  be  expanded  to  explicitly  Include  In  the 
duties  1  f  the  Commission,  the  requirement  to 
examine  and  recommend  alternative  organi- 
zational and  administrative  means  to  Imple- 
ment the  appropriate  policy. 

Peat.  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  recognizes 
the  vastly  challenging  problems  to  manage- 
ment posed  by  the  proposed  policymaking, 
policy-implementing  effort  in  materials  pro- 
duction, utilization  and  salvage.  As  this  ef- 
fort progresses.  PMM  A:  Co.  would  hope  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Sub- 
committee and.  eventually,  the  Commission 
In  assisting  to  achieve  the  stated  objectives 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Again.  I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  cooperate  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  and  sincerely  look  for- 
ward to  other  opportunities  to  comment  on 
significant  new  legislation  In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bruce  A.  Wilburn. 

Principal. 


Comments  on  the  Amendment  to  S.   2005 

Proposing   the   Establishment   of   a    Na- 
tional Commission   on   Materials  Policy 

Legislation 

This  document  has  been  prepared  In  re- 
spKinse  to  a  request  from  Senator  J.  Caleb 
Boggs  of  Delaware,  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution.  It  re8ix)nds  to  the  seven 
questions  asked  by  Senator  Boggs  in  his  let- 
ter of  November  10.  1969,  requesting  review 
and  comment  on  the  propxssed  legislation 

It  was  prepared  as  a  public  service  by  staff 
members  of  Peat,  Marwick.  Mitchell  &  Co. 
under  direction  of  Bruce  A.  Wilburn.  Princi- 
pal. Specific  comments  loUow: 

Qxiestion  1. — On  the  basis  of  your  own  ex- 
perience, do  you  know  of  any  important  Issue 
under  the  general  heading  of  National  Ma- 
terials Policy  that  you  believe  is  receiving 
insufficient  attention  today? 

Insufficient  attention  is  given  to  the  very 
difficult  question  of  how  to  formulate  and 
implement  necessary  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  to  "facilitate  or- 
derly progress  in  materials  fxjsture"  (LRS 
Report  p.  17) . 

While  It  is  clear  that  a  large  number  of 
public  and  private  organizations  are  cur- 
rently part  of  the  problem,  i.e..  they  are  in- 
volved in  one  or  more  stages  of  the  materials 
production,  utilization  and  salvage  process, 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  hov.-  they  might  interact 
so  as  to  close  the  cycle  While  much  has  been 
written  about  the  technological  or  economic 
feasibility  of  closing  a  number  of  key  ma- 
terial cycles,  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  question  of  how,  and  by  whom,  this 
would  be  accomplished. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  organizational 
problem  is  made  explicit  in  the  "salient  ques- 
tions" defined  by  the  LRS  Report  and  in  the 
testimony  on  S.  2005  of  witnesses  before  the 
Subcommittee  en  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
last  April.  However,  the  need  to  develop  a 
suitable  methodology  for  the  development 
of  new  Institutional  and  organizatlon.il 
forms  Is  not  made  explicit  That  is.  granted 
that  certain  organizational  characteristics 
are  necessary  (such  as  areawide  jurisdiction. 
Intergovernmental  linkages  and  or  a  combi- 
nation of  public  and  private  resources  and 
capabilities),  what  procedures  must  be  de- 
veloped to  incorpxsrate  into  decision-making 
processes  of  all  affected  organizations  the 
necessary  coordinations  and  appropriate  d.s- 
clpUnes  for: 

Urban  landscapins  and  ecology: 

Social  engineering: 

Systems  management  and  development; 
and 

New  technology  utilization? 

When  a  procedure  is  developed  which  pro- 
vides an  approach  to  these  issues,  and  spe- 
cific Institutional  arrangements  are  sug- 
gested, a  second  tier  of  questions  needs  to  be 
addressed : 

■What  are  the  relevant  needs  of  potential 
users,  contributors  and  others  affected  by 
the  proposed  organizations? 

Which  needs  are  currently  unmet  by  gov- 
ernment and  private  activities  in  materials 
management? 

What  alternative  functions  of  the  proposed 
organizations  would  most  nearly  correspond 
to  unmet  needs? 

What  criteria  for  material  management 
system  organization  may  be  derived  from 
comparable  existing  service  organizations  cr 
from  more  recent  systems  organizations 
which  evolved  in  the  Aerospace  environment? 

A  very  fundamental  question  which  should 
be  addressed  by  the  Commission  is  this:  How, 
institutionally  and  organizationally,  should 
we  change  from  an  "open-loop"  materials 
production,  utilization  and  salvage  process 
InvclvlEg  large  nunibers  of  individual  orga- 
nizations, with  Independent  decision-making 
capability,  into  a  'closed-loop"  system?  This 
question  is  basic  and  has  not  yet,  in  our 
opinion,  been  receiving  sufficient  attention. 

Question  2. — Should  a  Commission,  as  pro- 


posed in  this  amendment,  investigate  the 
availability  and  use  of  materials?  What  lim- 
itations and  restrictions,  if  any,  should  be 
placed  on  the  consideration  of  the  availabil- 
ity and  use  of  materials  by  such  a  Commis- 
sion? 

As  a  general  statement,  it  would  seem  ap- 
propriate to  put  few,  If  any.  limitations  and 
restrictions  on  the  scope  of  the  Commission's 
investigations.  However,  were  the  Commis- 
sion t3  devote  too  much  of  its  effort  to  the 
investigation  of  the  availability  and  use  of 
specific  materials,  it  would  run  the  risk  of 
either  duplicating  effort  now  being  accom- 
plished by  other  organizations  or  falling  to 
explore  sufficiently  more  critical  issues  of 
national  policy. 

Tlie  NMPC's  consideration  of  the  availa- 
bility and  use  of  materials  should  be  related 
to  and  jjerhaps  limited  by  the  activities  of 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Water 
Commission,  the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development,  the 
President's  Water  Resources  Counc:!.  the 
Public  Lands  Law  Review  Commission,  and 
the  President's  Environmental  Quality  and 
Urban  Affairs  Councils. 

The  combined  result  of  these  studies  ought 
to  be  a  set  of  mutually  consistent  environ- 
mental management  policies  dealing  with 
different  levels  of  abstraction  and  specificity. 
Fractionalization  of  institutional  responsi- 
bilities is  well  recognized  as  a  major  defect 
in  both  environmental  and  urban  manage- 
ment Unless  the  NMPC  serves  through  its 
own  organization  and  definition  of  its  func- 
tions to  alleviate  this  condition,  a  primary 
mission  of  the  national  poIicvTTiaklng  effort 
in  materials  production,  utilization  and  sal- 
vage will  tall  short  of  achievement. 

Question  3. — Do  you  believe  that  the  direc- 
tives in  the  .Amendment  to  such  a  Commis- 
sion are  adequate?  How  might  they  be 
strengthened? 

We  would  offer  the  lollo'A'ing  suggestions: 

Section  204(4)  could  be  made  more  ex- 
jjlicit  on  the  need  to  engage  private  industry 
in  the  achievement  of  a  nearly  "  'closed  sys- 
tem' in  which  materials  retained  value 
throughout  the  system  and  were  recycled 
rather  than  discarded"  i  LRS  Report  p  15 1. 
Along  with  social  cost  pricing,  this  would 
seem"  to  be  an  essential  element  of  an  effec- 
tive materials  management  system.  The  de- 
scription of  a  major  industry  in  the  LRS 
Report,  whose  functions  would  be  to  collect, 
classify  and  process  waste  and  distribute  re- 
covered waste  values,  m  effect  descnoes  what 
must  occur,  rather  than  what  merely  migiit 
occur,  in  the  materials  salvage  phase  in 
order  to  realize  national  materials  pohry  ob- 
jectives. 

Similarly.  Section  204(6 »  could  be  strength- 
ened by  reference  to  the  necessity  of  a  met- 
ropolitan regional  approach  to  materials 
usage. 

Section  204  might  require  the  determina- 
tion of  recommended  means  of  implement- 
ing syste'-^s  analysis  and  operations  research 
techriiqu  .^  in  the  development  of  alternative 
programs  and  priorities. 

Section  204  could  be  strengthened  by  spe- 
cifically reqi:irine  a  de^erminatirn  of  "nec- 
essary organizational  and  administrative  ar- 
r-nsements  to  facilitate  orderly  progress  in 
materials  posture,"  as  stated  by  the  LRS  Re- 
p:rt.  Part  IV  C. 

Question  J.— Do  you  believe  that  a  I'j- 
vear  life  and  a  $2,000,000  authorization  is 
.sufficient  for  an  optimum  contribution  by 
!-uch  a  C.  mniissicn'^ 

These  allotments  have  sufficed  for  other 
Commisslcn  ••  with  similar  functions  and 
ought  to  suffice  here. 

Quesfion  5. —  Can  you  suggest  other  knowl- 
edgeable individuals  whom  the  Committee 
might  profitably  contact  to  gain  a  broader 
analysis  of  this  Amendment  ■> 

Professor  Richard  S.  Rcsenbloom.  Harvard 
Busuiess  School.  Soldiers  field  Road,  Brstcn 
Mas.s. 

Professor  William  J    A'j-^rna-hy.  Graduate 
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SchooX     of     Bustneis      Stanf.jrd     University. 
Stan f I  rd  Calif 

Profe&sor  Stanley  Jackri  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  Sloan  School  of  Man- 
agement. Room  52-541.  Cambridge.  Mass 

Senator  John  J  Moakley.  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  State  House  Rc-^im  312. 
B'  ston    Mass 

Mr  Henry  Lyman  Publisher.  Salt  Fisher- 
man^ Magazine,  c  o  Salt  Water  Sportsman. 
Inc-     10  High  Srreet.  Boston.   Maas 

Mr  Peter  S  Hunt  Consultant.  832  Palmer 
Road.  Brr.nxvlUe  N  Y 

Question  6  -  Do  you  believe  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Commission  would  serve  a  use- 
ful  purpose^ 

Without  question,   yes 

Question  7  — Have  you  any  suggestions  for 
improvements  to  the  Amendment ^ 

These  we  generally  covered  In  the  answers 
to  the  preceding  questions  Specifically,  we 
would  suggest  strengthening  the  wording  m 
Sections  204(ai  i  4  i  to  direct  the  Commission 
to  investigate  social  cc>8t  pricing  and  the 
economics  of  recycling  specific  high-volume 
maten.ils.  such  as  paper  glass,  steel  rtnd 
aluminum,  through  the  materials  process. 
We  would  iilso  suggest  that  Section  204iai  i6i 
direct  the  Commission  M  explore  alternative 
metropolitan  regi.jnal  approaches  to  mat«- 
rui.s  management  Further,  we  would  recom- 
mend til*  addition  of  a  Section.  204iaii8), 
directing  the  Commission  to  identify  alter- 
native organizational  and  administrative 
arrangements  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dauons  "i   the   Commusion. 

One  administrative  suggestion  we  would 
make  is  to  eliminate  the  JlOO  per  diem  rate 
ceiling  Cited  in  204ib)i3)  The  rate  Is  un- 
reallstically  low  and  would  preclude  the 
Commission  from  obtaining  the  services  of 
either  the  major  consulting  organizations  or 
most  highly-qualifled  academic  consultants 

Keiep  .America  Beautiful,  Inc  . 

December  5.  1969 
Senator  J    Caleb  Bugcs. 
US    Senate 

Dear  Senator  Boccs  Thanlc  you  for  invit- 
ing our  convments  on  your  proposed  .-Amend- 
ment to  Senate  Bill  2005  My  delay  in  re- 
sponding is  attributable  to  a  heavy  travel 
schedule  and  the  KAB  minual  meeting  Just 
recently  completed. 

We  endorse  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Materials  Policy  Cer- 
tainly the  Commission  can  be  an  effective 
vehicle  with  which  to  increase  public  under- 
standing and  concern  of  the  limitations  oi 
our  natural  resources  Indeed,  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  availability  and  Uise  of  materials 
is  long  overdue 

An  inventory  of  our  natural  resources  by 
a  National  Commi.sslon  would  provide  the 
opportunity  to  bring  together  appropriate 
i<overnment  departments  .md  agenLies.  along 
with  the  prrifessioiiais  from  the  pnvate  sec- 
tor, to  determine  restrictions  and  establish 
a  priority  list  of  materials  Such  .m  inventory 
may  further  injicate  the  need  for  a  govern- 
ment Industry  program  to  develop  regional 
markets  tor  expanding  utilization  of  sec- 
ond.iry  matenal.s 

Research  and  determination  of  method.s  for 
re-cycling  and  re-use  of  materials  as  'aid  out 
in  3  2005.  IS  an  extremely  important  area 
for  Commission  study  A  regional  concept  of 
municipalities,  in  cooperation  with  industry, 
might  be  considered  .is  a  method  for  encour- 
.iging  further  research  in  the  re-cycling  area 
There  are  two  further  areas  that  we  :eel 
should  be  given  more  attention  by  the  Com- 
mission In  View  of  the  fact  that  municipali- 
ties are  contributing  in  excess  of  60  ;  of  the 
Nations  water  waste  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  air  pollution,  the  upgrading  of 
munictpal  disposal  systems  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate area  for  study  Providing  more  sta- 
bility ta  public  works  efforts,  enabling  them 


to  plan  loni{-rftiv,;e  programs    should  hI.so  oe 
considered 

Although  we  nave  no  special  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  life  of  the  Commission,  we 
w mid  recommend  that  nn  atidltlonal  period 
of  tune  be  set  aside  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  niidlngs  of  the  Commission's  report 
Consideration  might  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  broad  based  public  educational 
program  to  gain  the  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  any  costs.  Umliations  or  material  re- 
strictions determined  by  the  Commission  and 
any  subsequent  action  that  may  be  recom- 
mended 

In  response  to  your  sugKestlon  that  we  pro- 
vide the  names  of  knowledgeable  individuals 
who  might  contribute  a  br.>ader  analysis  of 
•his  Amendment,  we  are  recommending  that 
you  solicit  the  view  point  of  members  serving 
on  the  M.iterlals  Disposal  Research  Council 
which  Is  a  committee  or  environmental  tech- 
nicians in  the  packaging  field  The  President 
and  address  of  that  orgajilzation  is: 

Mr  Richard  L  Cheney,  President.  Materials 
Dispos-il  Rosearch  Council,  c  o  Glass  c  .n- 
talner  Manufacturers  Institute  Inc  .130 
M.idison  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y 

As  you  know,  the  activities  of  Keep  America 
Beautiful  .ire  currently  confined  to  Utter 
prevention,  but  we  hope  our  views,  based  on 
marginal  expprience  within  the  solid  waste 
field,  will  make  some  meaningful  contribu- 
tion t  >  v  JU  and  your  colleagues  in  consider- 
ing broader  objectives  to  your  proposed 
Amendment 
Sincerely. 

Allpn  H  Seed  Jr 
Executive  Vjre  President 

Tenneco  Chemicals,  Inc  . 

December  9.  1969 
Hon   J   Caleb  Bogcs. 
V  S    Senate 

Dear  Mr  Senator  i  appreciate  the  honor 
of  being  asked  to  comment  on  s  2005,  the 
National   Materials  Policy  Act  of   1969 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  nations  interests  in 
the  long  run  will  be  best  served  by  a  single 
governmental  department  rather  thHn  the 
current  situation  In  which  responsibilitv  for 
protecting  the  country's  environment  and 
resources  Is  shared  by  .a  varietv  of  depart- 
ments committees  and  councils  However, 
such  a  drastic  reorganization  will  require 
time  and  studv.  and  conslderablv  more  in- 
sight into  many  environmental  and  resource 
use  problems  which  at  present  are  not  fully 
understood 

Talcing  the  questions  vou  ask  In  order.  I 
have  the  following  comments 

I.  The  use  of  low  sulfur  coal  for  heating 
.ind  power  generation  to  meet  certain  state 
air  pollution  laws  is  a  wivste  of  a  precious 
natural  resource 

2  The  commission  should  Investigate  the 
availability  and  use  of  materials  without  re- 
striction. 

3  I  believe  line  24.  page  3  should  read 
"(1)  to  require  the  cooperation 

I  doubt  the  sum  of  $100  per  diem  stated  on 
page  4.  line  13  Is  adequate  I  believe  an  al- 
lowance of  J300  per  diem  Is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  services  of  consultants  and  experts 
In  the  present  market. 

4  I  believe  the  commission's  assigned  task 
is  too  Important  not  to  be  done  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  although  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  perpetuate  the  commission  to  ac- 
complish this  I  suspect  $2,000,000  Is  too  lit- 
tle to  do  the  Job  properly, 

5  Dr  A.  Joel  Kaplovsky,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Sciences.  Rutgers — 
The  State  University,  New  Brunswick  New 
Jersey. 

6  Most  emphatically  YES. 

7  None  at  this  time 

I  trust  these  comments  are  of  some  value 
Very  truly  yours, 

Stephen  C   Brown, 
Director  of  Em  tronmental  Science. 


GENERAL  SERVICES  PUBLIC 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr.  President.  General 
Services  Administrator  Robert  L.  Kun- 
ziK  ha.s  named  a  resident  of  Washington. 
Mr  Ray  A.  Watt,  to  membership  on  the 
newly  created  General  Services  Public 
Advmon,-  Council. 

Tlie  Council  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  greater  public  involve- 
ment in  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr  Watt  is  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships, and  is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
homebuilders  and  a  pioneer  in  construc- 
tion of  hou5.inK  for  minority  races  Also, 
he  is  a  trustee  of  the  National  Housing 
Center  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Homebuilders  Association  of  Los  An- 
tieles,  Oranae  and  Ventura  Counties 

Following  attendance  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  employ- 
ment at  Douglas  Aircraft  during  World 
War  II.  Watt  formed  the  R.  A.  Watt 
ConstiTjctlon  Co.  in  1947  Durinc;  the  en- 
suing 22  years,  his  firm  developed  more 
than  30,000  homes,  6,000  apartment  units, 
and  numerous  commercial  and  industrial 
project,s  and  mobile  home  parks  in  south- 
em  California. 

Administrator  Kunzij,'  is  fortunate  to 
have  acquired  a  man  of  Mr.  Watt's  back- 
ground I  am  sure  his  wide  and  varied 
backijround  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  Council 


REPORT   ON    PRISONS   SERVES   IM- 
PORTANT PUBLIC   SERVICE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  Mr.  President.  Eugene 
J.  Brown,  president  of  the  Ottaway  News 
Service  and  publisher  of  the  Danbury. 
Conn.  News-Times,  has  performed  an 
important  public  service  in  writin.g  a 
series  of  newspaper  articles  about  Fed- 
eral prisons. 

The  articles  are  informative  and  pro- 
ductive. Other  Senators  will  find  them  of 
interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prison  Pioneers  Work-Release  Plan 
(By  Eugene  J    Brown  ) 

A  prisoner  of  the  Federal  Correctional  In- 
stitute stopped  me  .ts  I  was  wandering  .iround 
the   prison   compound   on   a   suniiv   dav  .iiid 
asked  If  I  were  a  writer. 
"Yes  '  I  answered,  "but 

The  'yes'  was  enough  for  him.  ■Write 
about  this!  I  am  suing  the  attornev  general 
for  $1  million!' 

My  new  client  wns  a  sturdy  middle-aged 
Negro. 

The  other  inmates  sitting  on  the  bench 
with  him  edged  away  as  if  they  had  heard 
the  story  too  many  times  before 

Why  the  million?  Why  are  you  suing  the 
attorney  general.'" 

He  replied  I  had  .i  gall  bladder  attack 
in  another  prison  They  operated  and  told 
me  I'd  have  just  a  little  scar."  and  he 
widened  his  fingers  to  show  me  about  a  four- 
inch  scar.  "You  see  what  they  did  to  me!  " 
and  with  that  he  rlpf>ed  open  his  shirt  to 
show  a  neat  scar  about  15  inches  lone: 

"Was  that  being  honest""  he  asked.  '"Tliat's 
whv  I  am  suing  the  ttovernnient  for  a  mil- 
lion!" 
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1  carefully  examined  the  scar  and  said  It 
might  be  worth  a  million  In  damages  and  I 
would  indeed  write  about  it  and  send  him  a 
copy 

This  million  dollar  suit  was  the  18th  case 
given  to  me  by  the  inmates  of  Danbury.  Con- 
necticut's Federal  Correctional  Institute  as  I 
wandered  around  the  compound,  in  dorml- 
;ories  and  shops  over  the  course  of  two 
weeks  My  purpose  Find  out  ho'w  prisoners 
live  in  prison  and  what  is  being  done  to  pre- 
p.ire  them  for  eventual  release. 

Most  of  the  two  weeks  I  wandered  alone. 
At  the  warden's  invitation  I  talked  with 
prisoners  without  any  supervision  by  guards. 

I  had  asked  the  warden.  Prank  Kenton, 
i(  I  could  do  a  story  on  what  happens  to 
human  beings  shut  behind  locked  doors  and 
iron  bars  My  story  would  naturally  take  me 
beyond  that  and  into  the  areas  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  work-release,  the  programs  for 
which  the  Danbury  Federal  Institution  is 
creatine  nation-wide  interest 

The  warden  Is  an  old  hand  at  being  in- 
terviewed Network  TV  crews  and  top  re- 
porters have  been  in  his  Jail  to  tell  about 
the  work-release  program.  Magazine  feature 
writers  have  published  numerous  articles 
e.n  the  success  of  the  program.  It  has  been 
the  focus  of  publicity  since  it  started  in 
1966 

"Work-release"  is  a  plan  whereby  prisoners 
at  a  correctional  prison,  who  meet  very 
rield  requirements,  leave  the  prison  during 
the  clay  and  work  In  the  adjacent  commu- 
nity m  skilled  Jobs  which  pay  the  going  rate. 
They  return  to  prison  at  night,  pay  board 
and  room,  and  give  half  their  pay  to  their 
lamiUes  This  work-release  usually  occurs 
m  the  last  year  or  six  months  of  their  sen- 
tence Theoretically  it  gives  them  a  money 
.~take  and  prepares  them  for  the  outside 
world  I  call  the  plan  "work  release."  the 
warden  refers  to  It  as  a  "community-based 
;)rofjram  " 

The  first  morning  of  my  visit  I  sat  in 
Warden  Kenton's  office  while  he  philoso- 
phized on  prisoners  and  his  crusade — "work 
release"  MXer  some  conversation  he  said: 
■  Why  don't  I  fix  you  up  with  an  ID.  ( Iden- 
tity i  card  and  you  can  come  and  go  into  the 
prison  freely  and  talk  with  the  prisoners  by 
yourself"  I  thanked  him  for  his  confidence; 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  prisoners  had  said 
to  me.  "Watch  out  for  the  warden,  he  Is 
a  pacifying  SOB 

He  laughed  "Find  out  for  yourself." 

The  administrative  officers  of  the  institute 
want  to  talk  about  "work  release."  It  is 
dramatic,  the  results  are  evident,  and  other 
prisons  are  following  the  Danbury  work- 
release  "  Right  now  only  50  out  of  700  meet 
the  criteria  set  up  to  enable  an  inmate  to 
qualify  to  work  on  the  outside.  These  50  are 
a  most  carefully  selected  group. 

But  what  about  the  lives  of  the  other  650 
men  at  the  PCI? 

.■^bout  150  of  the  700  inmates  at  Danbury 
are  NARA  men.  Many  inmates  told  me  they 
were  NARA  men  with  the  same  matter-of- 
fact  attitude  that  one  says  he's  a  Yale-man 
or  Princeton  or  Dartmouth-man. 

NARA  signifies  a  method  of  addict  re- 
habilitation. In  1966  Congress  passed  the 
Narcotic  Addicts  Rehabilitation  Act.  This  Is 
a  nation-wide  attempt  to  cure  convicts  of 
the  druc  habit  which  contributed  to  their 
crime.  Tlie  reasoning  develops  that  if  addic- 
tion is  eliminated  the  reasons  for  crime  tend 
to  diminish.  Every  state  In  the  union  also  Is 
wrestlinc  with  the  same  problem.  Today  there 
are  more  addicts  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory Consress  hopes  that  the  NARA  program 
Is  a  ctood  beginning  towards  curing  addicts. 

Most  of  the  NARA  men  at  Danbury's  FCI 
are  there  because  they  committed  a  crime  of 
stealing,  forgery,  first-time  bank  holdup, 
driig-selUng  and  crimes  of  that  nature.  Be- 
fore final  sentence  Is  pronounced  by  a  Judge 
an  investigation  is  made  to  determine  why 


the  criminal  did  what  he  did.  The  probation 
report  often  reveals  that  he  stole  to  feed  his 
drug  habit.  Obviously  the  penologists  reason, 
unless  his  drug  habit  Is  cured,  he  will  get 
out  and  steal  again. 

"How  do  we  cure  his  drug  habif" 

An    Ottaway    News    Service    Feature — Part 

III:  Prison  Designfd  Mainly  for  Rehabil- 
itation 

(By  Eugene  J    Brown) 

A  federal  correctional  institute  such  as  the 
one  in  Danbury,  Conn,  is  not  primarily  de- 
signed to  punish  a  man  for  his  crime.  Its 
purpose  is  to  get  the  man  rehabilitated  as 
quickly  as  possible.  ""Get  him  out  of  prison 
and  back  into  ordinary  life."  I  was  told  by 
several  officers. 

Many  prisoners  I  talked  with,  in  the  com- 
pound or  sitting  on  their  bunks,  would  argue 
this  point.  They  say  the  administration 
wants  to  keep  them    "locked  up."" 

The  correctional  philosophy  makes  little 
impression  en  an  embittered  inmate,  who 
thinks  he  has  served  his  time 

Theoretically  a  drug  addict  can  be  recom- 
mended for  parole  by  the  prison  NARA  parole 
board.  Their  recommendations  are  then  con- 
sidered by  the  formal  parole  board  which 
agrees  in  90'',.   of  the  cases 

I  listened  one  afternoon  as  Dr.  Robert 
Rapkln.  his  staff  and  Dr  Margaret  Lindner 
personally  interviewed  six  parole  applicants. 
As  each  man  entered  the  crowded  office,  Dr 
Rapkln  wotild  ask  him  if  he  had  any  objec- 
tions to  ""a  reporter"'  listening  in  :'one  ob- 
jected. 

Dr.  Rapkln  had  spent  a  number  of  years 
at  Massachusetts  State  Hospital  as  a  resi- 
dent psychiatrist.  He  told  me  that  the  food. 
conveniences,  medical  care.  etc.  were  better 
at  the  Danbury  FCI  than  In  most  state  in- 
stitutions. 

A  number  of  prisoners  told  me  later  in  the 
week  that  state  prisons  '"treat  you  like  dogs."' 
Beatings  are  not  unknown  in  state  prisons. 

According  to  prisoner  stories  state  prisons 
teach  nothing  and  give  nothing  "You  come 
out  feeling  like  an  animal."    a  prisoner  said 

FOOL-PROOF    bottle 

The  first  Inmate  applying  for  parole  that 
afternoon  talked  In  a  pleasing  Sotithern  ac- 
cent. A  fluent  speaker  about  40.  he  had  been 
very  helpful  In  therapy  groups,  at  Danbury 
and  at  other  prisons.  Instead  of  using  such 
ternas  as  "Jailed"'  he  would  use  "incarcerated"" 
and  very  naturally  too. 

He  said  he  was  entitled  to  parole  as  he 
was  a  '"new"  man  and  was  damn  tired  of 
seeing  his  life  go  down  the  drain  on  account 
of  drugs.  He  wished  to  go  back  to  his  father 
In  Kentucky  and  a  "lady  friend  whose  com- 
pany I  enjoy.""  He  was  once  married  but  not 
currently. 

It  was  explained  to  him  that  he  would 
have  to  undergo  urine  tests  every  week  dur- 
ing his  entire  probation  period  plus  some 
surprise  tests.  He  agreed  that  he  could  handle 
that  all  right.  (Drugs  sho"w  up  in  urine. i  He 
laughed:  "You  can"t  fool  the  bottle!"" 

In  discussing  cases  with  parole  officers 
later,  I  was  advised  that  addicts  of  middle 
age  who  have  spent  most  of  their  life  stealing 
to  support  their  habit  are  good  prospects 
to  break  off  because  they  can  look  back  on  a 
wasted  life  and  a  probable  tragic  future. 
These  men  often  succeed  in  breaking  the 
habit,  even  after  20  years  of  addiction. 

The  group  recommended  the  Kentucklan 
for  parole  consideration.  I  too  thought  he  was 
entitled  to  return  to  his  '"lady  friend." 

The  second  case  was  a  young  white  Vir- 
ginian of  a  good  family.  He  was  subjected  to 
long  questioning  by  the  parole  group.  He 
had  been  In  the  PCI  about  a  year  and  felt 
that  he  had  learned  his  lesson  and  was  ready 
to  move  out.  He  was  careful  In  his  answers 
to  the  questions,  spoke  frankly  of  his  good 
points  as  well  as  those   which   he  thought 


would  give  him   future  trouble.  The  board 
decided  favorably. 

A  few  days  later  while  visiting  the  In- 
tensive treatment  unit,  there  was  my  friend 
from  Virginia.  He  had  broken  the  rules,  con- 
trary to  the  promises  he  had  made  to  the 
board. 

ready    for    world 

Mr  McDowell  the  knowledgeable  black 
man  had  been  in  prisons  for  15  years  ex- 
cept for  one  18-month  period.  In  response 
to  questions  he  said  drugs  inade  him  a  thief. 
He  spoke  fluently: 

"Now,  the  thrill  of  drugs  is  gone.  It  was  a 
big  illusion,  a  dream,  a  myth!  I  know  that 
there  is  something  better  in  life  than  drugs, 
and  I  think  I  am  now  ready  to  face  the 
world." 

If  this  speech  was  rehearsed,  he  was  in- 
deed a  fine  actor.  It  sounded  both  spontane- 
ous and  sincere 

Asked  how  he  managed  to  stay  out  ol  pris- 
on for  that  18-month  period,  he  said  he  had 
Joined  the  Moslem  religion.  The  parole  re- 
port showed  that  he  was  a  leader  of  a  small 
group  of  devoted  Moslems  at  the  FCI 

He  repeated,  "I  am  a  dedicated  Muslim. 
You  can't  give  my  religion  lip  service,  you've 
got  to  live  it.""  (The  Muslim  religion  has  a 
very  strict  code  which  forbids  drinking,  drugs 
or  other  vices. ) 

He  sensed  that  the  ixjard  was  divided, 
especially  as  they  had  detailed  information 
covering  all  the  infractions  of  the  past  15 
years.  One  member  asked  him  if  his  parole 
was  not  recommended  at  this  time,  what 
would  he  do?  He  replied  that  he  had  the 
patience  to  continue  as  an  inmate  but  he  did 
not  feel  that  the  board  considered  fully  his 
religion  and  his  determination.  His  parole 
was  deferred  for  consideration  in  a  lew 
months. 

Late  that  afternoon  In  the  therapy  ses- 
sion. McDowell  wa.=  bitter  at  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence. But  when  I  met  him  again  that 
evening  in  the  compound,  he  seemed  com- 
posed and  was  looking  forward  to  his  next 
parole  hearing. 

barber   trade 

One  parole  applicant  had  learned  the 
barber  trade  He  had  adhered  to  prison  dis- 
cipline and  cared  little  about  learning  any 
other  trade  The  board  voted  unanimously 
to  recommend  him  for  parole,  il  thought 
otherwise  I . 

In  discussion  afterwards  they  pointed  out 
that  nothing  would  lie  accomplished  by 
keeping  him  in  prison  any  longer  He  liad 
attained  his  educational  goals.  He  had  a 
trade  and  had  as  good  a  chance  as  anyone 
else  of  staying  out  of  prison. 

Parole  officers  practically  live  with  these 
Inmates.  Tliey  have  a  feeling  if  rehabilita- 
tion has  "taken"  cr  if  the  convict  is  just 
•■hustling'"  them. 

They  do  not  look  upon  prison  as  a  place 
for  further  punishment.  B>  the  time  the 
inmate  reaches  Danbury  FCi.  the  purpose  Is 
to  get  them  out  of  prison  and  back  into 
society.  This  may  strike  many  citizens  as  a 
revolutionary  philosophy,  but  It  is  basic  to 
the   Federal   Correctional   System. 

An  Ottaway  News  Service  FEATrRE — Part 
IV:  .'\DDiCTS  Not  Qualified  for  Work 
Release 

(  By  Eugene  J.  Brown  I 

After  wandering  around  the  dormitories, 
dining  rooms  and  the  walks  of  the  Federal 
Correctional  Institute  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  for 
a  week,  the  prisoners  took  me  for  granted  and 
would  often  start  a  conversation  without  any 
prompting. 

In  one  dormitory  a  middle-aged  man 
stopped  me  and  saici  he  didn't  mind  prison 
so  much  as  he  had  committed  a  ""wrong," 
taut  he  did  mind  being  forced  to  shave  off 
his  goatee.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  had  mine 
long  and  I  said  "about  a  year."" 

"What  are  you  in  for,"  I  asked. 
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Well  I  was  working  with  a  veterinarian 
and  we  used  drugs  on  the  animals  After  a 
while  I  started  lo  slip  n  few  pills  to  my 
friends,    he  said 

At  the  gate  I  asked  another  Inmsite  the 
usual.     Why  are   you   here?" 

I  have  10  kids  and  you  can  t  supp<irt  10 
kids  without  St  ailng,'    he  replied 

I  surmised  that  10  seemed  like  a  valid  re*- 
s<in  and  suggested  that  when  he  got  out  that 
he  at  least  stop  at  10  i  He  laughed  rather 
hollowly  ) 

HALF    .*RE    ADDICTS 

Prcbabiy  half  of  700  Inmates  at  this  federal 
prison  are  or  have  been  drug  addicts 

A  drug  addict  does  not  qualify  for  the 
work-release  program  because  the  chief  of 
p<jlice  in  the  City  of  Danbury  Is  not  anxious 
uy  complicate  his  law  duties  with  known 
drug  addict^s  from  the  prison 

Most  of  the  inmates  blame  the  warden  for 
this  The  truth  Is  that  the  prison  adminis- 
tration thinks  that  an  addict  undergoing 
therapy  in  the  prison  is  Just  as  good  a  risk 
for  work  release  as  the  other  inmates  The 
flra!  reepondbKlty.  however,  rests  with  the 
police  chief  where  the  c  .rrectlonal  insutute 
IS  located 

Dr  Rtjbert  Rapktn.  the  chief  psychiatrist, 
thought  that  the  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram might  end  up  with  a  25  per  cent  ciire 
rate 

HERuIN    PROBLEM 

Hen.  in  is  the  major  drug  of  addicts,  com- 
mt-nted  Dr  Rapkui  The  heroin  user  doesn't 
bother  with  marijuana  Why  fool  around 
with  Junk  when  you  can  go  places  with 
heruin,"  is  their  attitude  .\ddlctlon  is  not  a 
problem  of  race  However  the  white  addicts 
tend  to  come  from  middle  class  homes  and 
are  usually  young 

Several  addicts  in  private  conversations 
asked  me  how  could  they  prove  they  were 
ready  for  "society"  unless  they  got  a  chance 
to  prove  themselves  on  work  release' 

Others  said  there  should  be  a  pilot  pro- 
gram for  addicts  on  work  release  to  see  how 
It  would  work  out  My  as.sumptlon  Is  that 
this  Is  being  tried  In  Isolated  Instances, 
without  publicity   In  certain  prisons 

Some  of  the  staff  men  told  me  they 
thouijht  an  addict  was  a  go<xl  work-release 
risk  as  any  infraction  while  on  the  outside 
would  stretch  their  terms  out  Interminably 
Most  of  them  were  on  Indeterminable  seri- 
lenoes  ud  t  ■   10  years 

Dr  Rapkm  told  me  that  what  Is  being 
dene  at  the  PCI  will  be  evaluated  after  sev- 
eral years  of  drug  therapy  At  present  there 
is  almost  no  medication  just  ijrnup  therapy 
counseling  and  the  reward  of  early  release 
While  sitting  in  the  parole  hearings.  I  was 
attracted  to  the  reasoning  of  Robert  Qarcla. 
»  senior  oi=!e  worker  who  had  been  sent 
North  to  help  on  the  rehabilitation  of  ad- 
dicts in  federal  prisons 

Mr  Garcia  came  from  Laredo  Texas  and 
speaks  fluent  Spanish  He  was  enthusiastic 
about  his  successes  and  became  depressed. 
he  said,  when  some  if  his  cases  did  not  re- 
spond  to   the   rehabilitation    processes 

He  agreed  with  Dr  Rapklns  statement 
tha"  ■c-ure  rates"  depended  upon  both  the 
probation  officers  who  checked  with  addicts 
after  they  got  out  of  prison  and  the  com- 
petence of  the  case  workers  in  the  prisons 
Dr  Rapkln  had  told  me  previously  many 
young  addicts  wont  quit  until  they  have 
been  in  the  dregs  of  hell  and  have  lost' every- 
thing Then  they  are  more  amenable  to 
therapy 

H\D    E.NOfCH 

Some  people  ju.si  quit  vi.iuntarilv  after 
they  have  had  enough  of  losing  everything 

Is  there  drug  addiction  in  the  prison''  Un- 
doubtedly Surprise  shakedowns,  stripping 
the  men  for  drugs,  urine  tests,  etc  can  only 
slow  down  the  traffic  An  addict  will  ■•shoot" 
asDirin  Darvan.  or  anything,  if  he  cant 
get  heroin 


Garcia  did  have  one  ray  of  sunshine  He 
remarked  that  70  per  cent  of  first  offenders 
wlU   stav  <jff  dope  after  therapv 

Garcia  Is  especially  valuable  because  most 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  are  much  nvre  at  homp 
In  the  Spanish  language  He  commented 
that  the  average  Puerto  Rlcan  makes  a 
model  prisoner,  but  the  hard  case  Puerto 
Rlcan  Is  the    "toughest  of  all  " 


An  Ottaway  News  Service  Featttre  -Part  V 

EDTJCATJONAL.    VlH-ATIONAL    PROGRAMS 

I  By  Eugene  J  Brown  i 
At  the  Danburv  Conn  PCI  like  many  other 
correctional  institutes  the  open  dormitories 
and  cell  blocks  surruund  an  open  compound 
containing  baseball  field  and  bleachers. 
basket ha:i  mid  handball  courts  walks  and 
flower  gardens  With  the  exception  of  men  in 
the  intensive  treatment  cells,  the  other  in- 
mates circulate  freely  arovmd  the  vast 
compound 

Some  years  ago  federal  correction  prison.s 
including  Danbury  were  uften  called  Coun- 
try Clubs  because  they  differed  from  the 
publics  concept  that  •prison  Is  for  punish- 
ment " 

These  correction  centers  have  never  lived 
that  appellation  down  There  are  numerous 
federal  prl.sfins  where  the  inmate  Is  there  for 
punishment  The  atmosphere  of  such  a 
prison  is  grim  and  rugged  However,  one 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  federal  correc- 
tional prisons  iire  primarily  centers  for  reha- 
bilitation, that  within  reason  thev  try  to 
impress  the  prisoner  with  his  chances  of  re- 
habilitation if  he  will  lake  advantai^e  of  the 
prison's  educational  and  vocational  oppor- 
tunities 

RECREATION     IN     WINTER 

I  spent  several  evenings  in  the  compound 
watching  the  ball  games,  the  bocci  players  nr 
the  younger  men  playing  basketball  and 
handball  It  was  ideal  August  weather  Rec- 
rea'lon  in  the  winter  however,  is  much  more 
difficult,  and  manv  complain  that  there  Is 
nothing  to  do  on  cold  days  except  work  and 
be  a  prisoner 

Edward  Maiinion.  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  recreation  at  the  prison  fur  over  25  years, 
said  they  did  miss  the  winter  recreation  gym 
which  had  been  converted  to  industrial  use 
I  suggested  that  keeping  700  men  over  the 
N-ing  winter  months  with  no  athletics  were 
indeed  confining  Mannion  said  (.ind  he  is  an 
exercise  enthusiast  j  ,  that  he  hadn't  ever  no- 
ticed that  exercise  or  lack  of  it  made  a  man 
either  a  better  Inmate  or  belter  able  to  ad- 
just ti  the  outside  Nevertheless,  he  Is  con- 
suntly  on  the  *Jert  to  promote  interest  In 
athletics 

The  dining  room  is  light  and  spacious 
Pood  is  .\meric3n  style  and  about  .iverage. 
the  vegetables  are  tasty  and  plentiful:  the 
menu  includes  a  green  -alad  and  dessert  Pnr 
men  with  ethnic  or  Soutliern  backgrounds. 
It  would  probaJily  take  time  getung  used  to 
the  menu  I  thought  the  variety  seemed  good. 
but  inmates  complained  that  it  wasn't  their 
Idea  of     food  '" 

A  *lore  IS  open  to  the  men  where  they  can 
buy  up  to  $20  per  month,  mostly  food,  soft 
drinks,  ice  cream,  candy  and  cigarets  In  the 
evening  a  great  many  men  had  paper  con- 
tainers from  which  they  were  spoomng  Ice 
cream  A  sign  m  the  store  read  "Absolutely 
no  exchanges  All  sales  final  "•  Another  sign 
No  personal  checks  accepted  • 
The  prison  baseball  team  Is  usually  aroun:1 
the  top  of  the  local  leagues  All  games  are  at 
home,  some  players  would  like  to  •go  on  the 
road  "  Most  of  the  inmate  spectators  cheer 
the  town  team  to  the  dismay  of  the  pnson 
■;iamploiis 

Many  of  the  older  prisoners  Just  sit  'jr  walk 
around  In  the  compound  during  the  evening 
Of  the  younger  men.  some  lift  jvei^-hts.  or 
play  games  or  sit  and  Uiik  the  ume  iway 

There  ore  movies  two  or  three  times  a 
•week  TV  Is  available  in  the  dormiujries  .if  ter 
work  and  on  Sunctoys. 


B  rf)k  racks  with  free  paperback-  .re  p)  teed 
throughout  ceruim  buildings  No  one  needs 
to  account  for  the  loan  of  a  btok  A  nr  lup 
of  three  black  men.  however  CDinpl.nned 
th.u  ihero  wi.s  i.,.,  imicli  triclKjii  and  not 
enough  "meaiUngful'^  books.  They  wanted 
more  material  on  black  history  and  the  bi- 
ographies of  great  men  One  m.m  with  a 
minimum  education  asked  "Why  don't  the 
w.irden  give  the  library  more  bo<:)ks  that 
explain   the   meaning  of   llfe''^^ 

DORMITORIES 

The  diirmltorles  are  ;ts  varied  as  residen- 
tial areas  in  the  oultlde  world  Several  ot 
the  "dorms'  have  two  tiers  of  individual  cells 
on  each  side  with  cots  on  the  ground  Hoor- 
walk  area  l.i  accommodate  the  overflow  The 
men  do  preler  mdl-.ldual  cells  where  they 
can  keep  their  photographs  .md  other 
p<»se8slons 

We  walked  through  .i  number  of  dormi- 
tories with  double  bunks  iii  io\^-walled  cu- 
bicles, others  had  a  cubicle  for  e  icli  in.in 
Inmates  were  busy  repainting  the  area  as 
there  is  always  plenty  of  experienced  labor 
aviulable  lo  keep  the  prison  In  top  shape 

An    Ottaway    News    Service    Featcre— Pari 

VI     Few  Draft  Evaders  at  D\NBtRY 

I  By  Eugene  J    Brown  i 

Diirliis'  mv  two  '.vceks  of  vlsltliii;  the  pri.-- 
on  at  Danbur>-,  Conn  ,  I  would  seek  out  the 
warden  for  short  visits  mostly  to  check  on 
the  stories,  factual  or  rumored 

Warden  FYank  Kenton  said  that  there  was 
no  truth  to  a  current  rumor  that  the  prison 
has  a  ijreat  number  oi  draft  evaders  (Many 
evaders  i;ei  from  three  'o  nve  vear  terms 
and  are  sent  to  other  lederal  prlsc^ns.  al- 
though they  might  spend  the  last  year  :n 
Danbury  1 

He  did  say  that  during  World  War  II  Daii- 
1)  iry  had  a  great  number  of  dralt  eva^icn 
convicts 

Danbury  is  no  longer  a  haven  lor  Income 
tax  violators.  At  present  there  are  only  :}0 
out  of  the  700  Inmates  committed  for  tax 
evasion  Those  who  sell  counterfeit  monev, 
first  offense,  those  who  rob  banks  for  the 
first  time  and  gel  caught,  often  do  their 
penance  at  Danbury  Forgers  also  find  Dan- 
burv iheir  place  of  temporary  employnieii: 
About  1,000  inmates  are  committed  a  year 
and  1  000  go  out  Ed  Mannion,  recreational 
director  has  seen  ij.OOO  men  come  and  go, 
most  of  whom  he  has  had  personal  contact 
with  durint  his  years  at  the  prison. 

Only  a  few  inmates  are  m  Danbury  prl^on 
for  crimes  of  violence,  although  a  few  may 
be  sent  for  rehabilitation  during  their  final 
months. 

Mixing  the  younger  men  with  the  older 
men  usually  reouUs  In  teaching  the  younger 
ones  the  tricks  of  crime  One  young  fellow 
told  me  that  his  term  ;n  the  prison  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened,  he  was  pick- 
ing up  the  trade  of  a  card-dealer  and  would 
head  for  Las  Vegas  the  hour  he  ^ot  out 

Being  in  prison  destroys  a  man's  natural 
dignity:  it  makes  men  bitter  and  revengeful. 
Eight  cases  out  of  10  return  to  prison  In 
prison  one  Is  constantly  -ander  the  .scrutiny 
of  a  guard  who  is  firm  and  Inclined  to  en- 
force the  rules  as  WTitten  Most  of  them  don't 
trust  ""cons."  Most  guards  come  from  .-mall 
western  or  midwestern  towns  and  may  be  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  criminal  men- 
tality "  of  the  larger  cities 

One  afternoon  I  found  my  'Aay  Into  the 
educational  buildltiir  where  a  lew  prisoners 
'A'ere  working  on  a  mimeograph  prison  news- 
paper There  had  been  a  lapse  of  some 
months  of  an  in-prison  publication,  now  the 
prison  had  a  new  editor,  Ronn  Arquette 

He  seemed  to  be  in  his  early  30'.s,  and  he 
handled  himself  like  an  experienced  ne^.vs- 
paper  editor 

He  had  a  crew  of  four  In  the  makeup  de- 
partment and  a  dozen  reporters  in  other 
parts  of  the  Jail. 
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I  asked  him  of  his  previous  experience.  He 
.•■cplied  •"I've  been  an  editor  four  times.  Once 
in  .1  rexas  State  Prison  and  three  times  in 
lederal  prl-sons   " 

His  reputation  for  editorial  competence  is 
-o  well  known  that  apparently  no  matter 
what  crime  he  commits,  he  Is  automatically 
is'igned  to  the  editor's  Job. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  compound  one  evening 
I  -at  down  to  rest  my  feet  beside  a  middle- 
aged  man.  M  Sllbert  from  Maryland.  He 
.said  he  was  in  for  misplacing  $3,000.  He  was  a 
first-termer  and  hoped  to  get  out  In  six 
montiis  on  parole  He  had  sold  his  home  so 
tliat  his  family  could  live  while  he  was  an 
inmate. 

He  said:  "I  made  a  mistake  and  am  paying 
for  It  .  but  this  IS  a  swell  place  to  be. 
Thev  treat  you  decently;  the  food  Is  as  good 
as  I  get  at  home.  I  highly  recommend  this 
pnson '•  We  chatted  a  few  more  minutes, 
.ind.  as  I  got  up  to  leave  he  called:  "Be 
sure  to  send  me  a  copy  of  your  story." 

rhree  black  men  were  cooling  themselves 
off  on  a  low  stoop,  and  I  sat  down  and 
stretched  out  my  legs  again. 

None  of  them  wanted  to  talk  .ind  seemed 
■  uspicious  of  me  I  said  that  I  was  a  reporter 
.ind.  when  they  wouldn't  believe  that.  I  told 
them  I  Was  a  spy  for  the  -.varden  Tliat  broke 
tlieir  reserve 

One  was  on  the  NARA  Program  but  didn't 
■hink  therapy  was  any  itood.  He  -was  a  mason 
by  trade  and  exclaimed:  "What  the  hell  is  the 
use  of  my  learjilng  any  other  trade  here?  I'm 
a  damn  good  ma.son  and  that's  my  trade. 
Anything  else  is  earbaee'" 

\iiother  young  man  had  had  15  months  of 
ivice  a  week  therapy.  He  claimed  that  they 
^ot  ;oo  many  c\asive  answers  in  therapy,  but 
lately  they  were  gettme  more  direct  replies. 
I  asked  him  ui  his  educiitlonal  backeround. 
.Said  he  had  had  two  years  at  Columbia  Uni- 
■.ersity. 

While  walking  through  the  administration 
office  one  dav.  Mannion.  the  recreational  di- 
.-(•ctor.  introduced  me  to  a  very  pleasant  chap 
who  was  ready  to  go  to  -.vork  as  a  plumber's 
appreiitlce  the  next  day  in  a  local  town  shop. 
His  brother  •.vas  also  "n  the  work  release  pro- 
_Tam  as  a  carpenter.  I  asked  why  he  was  a 
■.;uef.t  at  the  PCI.  He  told  me  that  ho  and 
p.is  brother  held  up  a  bank  It  was  a  first  of- 
.ense,  and  they  were  caught  as  most  ama- 
teurs are.  My  tmpression  was  that  the  two 
brothers  had  had  their  fill  of  prison  and 
crime  .ind  were  excellent  prospects  for  nor- 
mal life  Oi  release. 

The  cnse  workers  repeated  to  me  that  first 
offenders  have  the  best  chance  of  staying 
cat  of  future  trouble,  though  approximately 
•?lght  out  of  10  inmates  return.  But  then,  two 
out  of  10  are  "saved." 

Ar;  Ottaway  News  Service  Peattjre — Part 
VII      Prisons    Indi'stry    Keeps 
(By  Eugene  J.  Brown) 

The  inmate  m  a  federal  prison  in  which 
orrcction  :s  stressed  as  part  of  the  Inmate's 
ife.  fills  his  days  by  working  in  "in-prlson 
n'iustrv,  "  "he  service  departments,  and  on 

■. ork  release." 

Industry  in  Dantnirv  Federal  Correction 
Prison  incUicies  glove  making,  various  elec- 
trical comp.ment  assemblies,  maintenance, 
nd  the  de'.  elopment  of  -kills  in  small  motor 
tepai.-s,  oil  b'.irner  maintenance,  plumbing 
:uid  heating  and  similar  trades. 

The  prisoner  can  also  go  to  school,  a  privi- 
.eg?  available  on  his  free  time. 

In  prison  industry  such  as  the  glove  fac- 
tory, an  inmate  can  make  up  to  about  $60  a 
month.  HI'i  board  and  room  are  free. 

The  sewing  and  cutting  of  gloves  in  the 
Danbury  prison  still  has  a  great  number  of 
.vorkers.  though  this  type  of  work  is  being 
phased  out.  as  there  Is  little  future  *or  men 
lu    gloves  "  on  the  outside. 

The  hum  nf  the  glove  machinery  made 
conversation  difficult,  but  I  found  one  table 
where  prisoner  Robert  Bruer  was  temporarily 


idle.  Mr.  Bruer  had  finished  his  quota  for  the 
day  but  the  rules  required  him  to  stay  at  his 
post  until  quitting  lime  two  hours  hence. 

Bruer,  about  30,  had  worked  on  the  Balti- 
more Sun  and  was  now  in  the  PCI  for  selling 
counterfeit  money.  He  was  quiet  and  rather 
shy,  had  a  high  school  education,  and  wanted 
to  go  on  to  college  for  an  electronics  course. 
He  hoped  some  day  to  get  on  the  work  re- 
lease program  when  he  could  meet  the  re- 
quirements. He  said  rehabilitation  at  the 
state  prisons  was  mostly  a  farce  and  that  they 
made  hardened  criminals  out  of  the  young 
men  sent  there.  Bruer  is  separated  from  his 
wife. 

Time  and  again  an  inmate  would  tell  me 
that  he  was  separated  or  divorced.  Many 
v^'ives  divorced  prisoner-husbands,  or  crime 
may  have  broken  up  the  family  previous  to 
his  sentence. 

Most  enthusiastic  in  the  administration 
of  the  prison  are  the  instructors  involved  in 
industrial  training.  Watching  inmates  with 
no  particular  previous  skill  master  the  art 
of  repairing  small  motors  such  ;t.s  used  on 
outboards,  chain  saws,  iawn  mowers,  snow- 
blowers  and  boats  in  a  matter  ol  19  weeks 
is  rewarding  to  the  teachers. 

I  noticed  in  the  small  motors  sliop  several 
Puerto  Rlcans  who  couldn't  tinderstand  Eng- 
lish, laboriously  following  motor  diagrams 
and  diagnosing  mechanical  problems. 

There  is  a  ready  market  in  the  city  for 
graduates  of  the  small-motors  classes  on 
work-release  or  when  paroled. 

There  Is  a  waiting  list  ol  inmates  ^  n  i;ct  in- 
to the  small-motor  repair  school,  but  the 
course  requires  individual  instruction.  T/iere 
are  not  enough  full-time  teachers. 

The  plumbing,  heating  and  cu.Uodial 
ischool  takes  inmates  without  previous  ex- 
perience and  gives  them  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  trade.  The  instructor  showed  me 
a  number  of  letters  from  former  inmate.^ 
who  wrote  of  their  nvw  jobs  and  pt^prc  sefi 
their  genuine  gratitude  for  what  they  had 
learned  in  prison.  These  sn.all  .sticcc^ses  make 
a  teacher's  life  meanin-riul  m  or  o\it  "f  pris- 
on. 

I  did  run  into  a  fe'W  men  wlio  had  takfn 
the  small-motors  coitrse.  had  received  tli^ir 
high  school  tcii'c.iticnal  equivalency  and 
numerous  other  certificates,  and  'attc  still 
in  prison.  Alter  they  iiad  cone  through  .-^11 
the  '"motivation  "  programs,  there  is  iitfle 
to  do  except  .serve  their  time.  That's  whc:i 
"'punishment"  really  sets  in. 

In  addition  lo  the  glove  shop,  'he  big  .n- 
dustry  is  "Cable."  Thi.=  usitallv  involves  ::t- 
tachlng  electric  fittings  to  cable,  much  of 
which  is  on  contract  to  local  industry.  In 
this  industry  the  inen  can  make  tip  to  $100 
a  month  which  supplements  their  familv 
income  or  gives  them  a  stake  when  released 
Many  families  of  prisoners  ;;re  on  welfare. 
When  a  judge  sentences  the  average  crimi- 
nal to  a  prison,  the  taxpayer  supports  the 
lamily  he  left  behind. 

Many  convicted  men  arrive  at  prison  with 
only  the  rudiments  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Some  may  have  had  a  year  or  two  of 
high  school.  The  prison  educational  depart- 
ment makes  a  special  effort  with  these  un- 
educated inmates  in  both  academic  and  vo- 
cational courses  with  the  result  that  most 
of  them  do  earn  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  diploma  before  they  ore  released. 

A  few  men  with  special  problems  or  special 
aptitude  may  be  sent  to  the  local  high  or  vo- 
cational school  for  further  education. 

The  three  career  men  who  run  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  prison  said  that 
their  biggest  problem  is  to  get  the  inmates 
motivated. 

Prisoners  who  work  all  day  in  "industry." 
kitchens,  etc..  have  to  want  education  to  go 
to  school  at  night.  Even  the  instructors  sug- 
gest that  working  prisoners  should  be  given 
two  hours  off  four  days  a  week  to  attend 
school  to  supplement  the  motivation. 


Younger  criminals  unfortunately  usually 
look    upon   more   education   as   "the   bunk   " 

The  desire  for  more  education  was  mostly 
confined  to  Negroes  whose  willingness  is  the 
result  of  their  belief  that  they  got  into 
•  trouble"  because  of  lack  of  education. 

I  met  men  in  the  glove  shop  in  the  "Ca- 
ble "  indtistry  who  felt  that  the  work  they 
were  doing  was  meaningless — if  it  was  de- 
signed to  teach  them  a  useful  trade.  And 
correctional  administrators  would  be  inclined 
to  agree. 

Working  in  prison  industry  does  serve  to 
give  the  families  of  the  prisoner  supple;men- 
tury  income,  and  he  can  also  accumulate  a 
bank  account  available  to  him  on  release 
Working  also  keeps  him  occupied  while  in 
l^rison  and  that  too  has  some  ther.tpeuiic 
\alue. 

Tlie  occupational  skills  which  are  fast  be- 
ing introduced  Into  the  correctional  prisons 
IS  a  tremendous  advance  in  the  area  of  giv- 
ing a  man  a  trade  which  will  help  keep  liim 
out  of  lulure  trouble. 

The  prisoner  grouses  if  iie  sees  no  lutvire 
in  what  the  prison  is  trying  to  do  for  him  If 
the  grousing  is  bitter,  he  tends  to  give  up 
hope  In  this  writer's  opinion,  the  "lioppless" 
conv'ct  •will  most  likely  return  to  crlnie. 

Perhapi,  one  of  the  brightest  spots  about 
my  stay  in  the  prison  'was  my  contacts  -with 
career  men  who  are  in  pri.son  educatif'hal 
and  vocational  systems.  Knowing  that  they 
are  .sjomg  to  have  a  large  percentage  of  "lail- 
ures  '  they  still  manage  to  avoid  a  profes- 
sioi:ial  cyjiicism. 

Personally,  alter  ob.serving  tlie  perform- 
ance of  prison  teachers,  instructors  and  shop 
managers.  I  wi\s  amazed  at  tiieir  entliii.=  ia,sm. 
I  would  ha\e  thro-A'n  up  my  hands  within 
^e^en  days. 

.\N    Ottawav    News    Service    Feature — Part 

Vin  ;  Danbi  rv  Warden  Opposes  Conjugal 

Visits 

(By  Eugene  J.  Brown) 

On  sever.il  days  when  Warden  Prank  Ken- 
ton had  time,  iie  would  lunch  with  me  in  the 
prison  administrative  room  which  .served  the 
same  menu  as  the  prisoner  c.Tfetcria.  This  re- 
laxed hour  usually  g.ave  me  an  opportunity 
to  probe  his  views  on  the  habits  of  prisoners 
.liid  th.eir  jjroblems, 

Kenton  said  that  one  of  his  impleasaiit 
duti?.''  was  attempting  to  answer  a  wife  on 
th'.^  release  date  of  lier  husband.  Many 
mothers  would  make  a  piea  for  "considera- 
tion '  as  they  '.vould  often  say  that  a.s  long  as 
the  iiusband  was  m  jail  the  children  were 
the  butt  of  ridicule  from  tVieir  playmates. 
Others  just  feared  that  lie  ;  iiig  separ.-.llon 
would  break  up  the  family. 

Kenton  h.^.d  no  formula  lor  the  man  who 
keeps  on  committinf;  crimes — except  to  lock 
him  up  and  isolate  him  from  society.  I 
gathered  from  some  of  his  remarks  that 
habitual  criminal.-  are  often  made  that  way 
when  they  are  thro'An  into  contact  with 
older  and  hardened  convic;s.  Today,  even 
in  •uhp  sta'e  prisons,  there  .ire  sincere  at- 
tempt-: being  m.ade  to  sep.irate  first  termers 
from  the  habitual  criminal. 

Tlie  warden  fiatly  denied  the  rumor  that 
the  prison  held  a  iiumbrr  of  yotins  ni'^n  •v'lo 
secured  a  felony  conviction  of  one  year  by 
stealing  a  car  and  crossing  a  state  line  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  draft.  The  draft 
does  not  take  felons.  I  asked  the  Warden  and 
several  the  staff  about  the  place  of  religion 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  criminals.  The 
prison  has  full-time  Catholic  and  Protestant 
chaplains  A  few  men  are  granted  the  prlvi- 
le.-e  of  attending  church  in  the  city. 

I  could  not  determine  from  the  staff  If 
religion  played  any  role  in  rehabilitation.  I 
questioned  some  of  the  convicts  and  those 
I  did  talk  with  were  not  interested  in  formal 
religion,  except  i)erhaps  for  the  Muslims. 

I  asked  Kenton  if  he  was  in  favor  of  con- 
jugal visits  under  circumstances  where  a 
prisoner  would  be  able  to  live  with  wife  and 
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family  on  weekends  or  have  extended  week- 
end visits 

Kenton  said  that  he  might  be  puritanical 
but  he  opf)08ed  conjugal  visits  "They  tend 
to  dei^ade  the  meaniriii;  i>f  marrlajte  " 

From  Kenton  s  attitude  I  surmised  that  he 
would  vehemently  oppose  the  experiment 
This  writer  thl.iks  it  Is  quite  unrealistic  to 
Isolate  men  from  families  for  extended  pte- 
riods  of  time  II  Is  a  punishment  only  sanc- 
tioned in  times  of  war 

Kentr.n  maintained  that  the  best  way  to 
brlnnf  the  family  together  was  to  keep  the 
inmate  In  prison  the  shortest  possible  time 
Return  him  to  his  family  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  was  his  formula  for  the  rehabilitated 
convict 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  has  an  active  chap- 
ter In  the  KCI  at  Danbury  A  eroup  of  24 
inmates  meet  each  Wednesday  on  Sundays 
outside  AA  <ri)up8  send  in  leaders  tor  the 
group  tnerap;,  sessions  The  FCI  unit  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Danbury  chapter,  and  they  do 
a  .me  Ji->b  according  1 1  anonymous  members 
AA  graduates,  when  paroled,  can  also  go 
t  1  a  HalfAay  House  in  Waterbun,-.  Conn  . 
which  admits  parolees  only  At  this  house 
they  can  spend  up  to  90  days  adjusting  to 
the  routine  (f  working  and  living  outside 
and  hopefully  away  from  chronic  alcoholism 
Sick  call  In  a  prison  is  from  7  to  7  30  a  m. 
Two  excellent  fuK-time  physicians  and  two 
dentlsls_keep  occupied  with  their  700  patients 
plus  t>ie'  1.000  who  come  In  and  out  each 
year 

The  private  ho.spltal  cells  do  not  cost  «50 
per  day  and   the  dental  work  Is  free 

One  doctor  said  that  one  of  the  benefits 
of  prison  practice  Is  your  ability  to  see  your 
patient  dally  if  needed— the  patient  is  always 
around. 

In  two  of  the  hospltiil  rooms  were  young 
healthy-looking  men  with  needle-Induced 
hepatitis  A  rather  common  affliction  of  ad- 
dicts. 

After  Inspecting  the  very  modern  medical 
and  dental  facilities.  I  came  away  with  the 
thought  that  the  body  gets  far  better  care 
than  the  soul 

The  average  citizen  seldom  gets  locked  up 
behind  bars,  and  I  remarked  to  the  warden 
that  I  had  no  partlcuL;r  reaction  to  the  ex- 
perience while  visiting  his  facilities  In  fact. 
looking  out  a  skyscraper  window  makes  me 
far  more  squeamish  He  replied  "You  would 
make  an  ideal  Inmate,  however  visitors  are 
often  locked  for  fun  and  react  uncomfortably 
within  only  a  few  minutes  " 

I  asked  Kenton  why  a  few  men  on  work- 
release  attempt  to  escape  with  onlv  a  month 
to  serve  He  replied  that  some  run  away  as 
the  end  of  the  term  expires  with  the  un- 
consi-lous  hope  that  thev  will  be  caught  They 
are  afraid  of  facing  the  proMem  of  being 
on  their  own  This  "shortltis"  can  take  the 
form  of  a  nervous  Illness  as  the  end  of  their 
term  approaches — and  even  require  hospitali- 
zation The  warden  called  It  a  Cinderella  Syn- 
drome The  pumpkin  wants  to  siav  a  pump- 
kin. 

The  warden  .said  he  really  couldn  t  answer 
the  question  satisfactorily  as  the  reasons  are 
just  too  complex 

The  average  prisoner,  however,  wants  to  get 
out.  and  the  reward  of  a  shortened  sentence 
for  good  behaMor  i.s  a  powerful  motivating 
force,  commented  Kenton. 

Kenton  thought  I  could  help  by  spreading 
the  wjrd  that  the  correctional  system  was  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  young  people  who 
contemplale  going  into  social  service  work 
There  is  a  dearth  of  social  workers  In  the 
system  He  said  it  ottered  educational  oppor- 
tunities        and  a  chance  to  do  a  great  good 

.^.^  Ott.\way  News  Service  Pemire  P.ari 
I.X  Prison  s  Wurk-Relea.se  Program  Re- 
warding 

(  By  Eugene  J    Brown ) 
The  work-release  program  based  on  com- 
munity  participation    is    the    most   exciting 


event  to  alTect  the  Federal  Prison  System  in 
recent  years 

The  program  has  worked  In  Danbury  at 
the  Ke'j«?ral  Correctional  Institute  because 
Warden  Frank  Kenton  and  his  officers  sold 
the  CU>  of  Danbury  on  the  Idea  of  becoming 
actively  involved  in  the  program 

The  success  and  some  of  the  problems  of 
work  release  are  outlined  In  this  and  the 
concluding  article  to  follow 

One  Inmate  on  work  release  who  worked 
in  the  city  during  the  day  and  slept  m  the 
Jail  at  night  complained  that  If  the  warden 
thought  enough  of  him  to  put  him  on  work 
relea.3«'  why  didn't  he  allow  him  ui  join  his 
employer's  evening  bowling  team 

Another  "work  release"  prl.soner  with  .in  8 
to  5  Job  In  the  city  said  that  for  the  first  time 
m  years     "I  feel  like  a  human  being  " 

And  Warden  Kenton  said  to  me  in  the 
course  of  one  tw  i-huur  conversation:  "I 
stake  my  career  on  the  success  of  the  work 
release  program  " 

A  captJln  on  the  4  to  midnight  shlf  m 
the  compound  commented  as  we  were  watch- 
ing tbe  dusk  ball  game  I've  seen  a  lot  of 
things  tried  in  my  life  to  help  a  prisoner 
and  this  i  work  releaae)  is  the  first  one  that 
Is  working  " 

What  13  work  rele.ise'' 

A  prisoner  with  a  short  term  or  in  the  last 
year  i-.t  h;s  sentence  who  meets  very  rigid 
requirements,  can  work  on  the  outside  dur- 
ing the  day  or  night  for  stand.ird  mirslde 
w.iges.  he  returns  to  Ja:i  lor  sleep  and  week- 
ends when  not  working. 

.^t  present  only  50  out  of  700  Inmates  meet 
the  difficult  criteria  "et  up  He  cniinot  be  a 
sexual  deviate,  an  alcoholic,  a  drug  adlct  •"•r 
have  been  sentenced  for  a  crime  of  violence 
He  mur,t  have  in-prison  training  for  the  jcb 
and  show  an  attitude  and  re<.-ord  that  will 
practically  guarantee  his  success  on  the  Job 
He  must  abide  by  n  long  list  of  rules  in- 
cluding Do  no  favors  for  other  prisoners  in 
Jail,  make  no  phone  calls,  send  no  letters  on 
the  uutfilde,  bring  nothing  into  the  prison  or 
drive  an  automobile  In  addition  he  submits 
to  ."urprlse  strip-downs"  for  possible  con- 
traband  when   he  returns  at   night 

He  pays  the  Government  $2  a  day  for  room 
and  board,  sends  half  of  his  earnings  to  his 
family  and  must  have  the  gtits  to  withstand 
the  temptations  of  the  free  world 

If  he  falls,  his  parole  date  is  set-off  fur- 
ther; he  Is  condemned  by  his  fellow  prisoners 
for  ■•fouling  up"  the  program  and  back  to 
the  prison  routine  he  goes. 

Three  weets  before  my  visit,  three  work- 
release  men  got  drunk  and  were  taken  off  the 
program  The  succeeding  three  weeks  re- 
sulted m  a  spotless  record— all  rules  were 
obeyed 

The  work  release  people  meet  as  a  group 
every  Wednesday  to  discuss  the  week's  hap- 
penings and  problems  At  the  meeting  I  at- 
tended. .Mr  Paul  T  Walker,  the  deputy  War- 
den ran  it  with  the  attitude  of  a  genial  col- 
lege coach  or  even  as  a  neighborhood  scout- 
master. 

One  prisoner  complained  at  the  open  meet- 
ing that  he  was  only  permitted  to  take  out 
one  pack  of  c.garets  a  day  Permission  w.is 
granted  for  2  packs  plus  a  cancer  warning 

.•\  member  of  the  Mu.^lim  sect  complained 
bitterly  that  for  a  week  his  sandwiches  on 
the  Job  from  the  prison  kitchen  were  pork 
forbidden  :n  his  religion  Walker  said  he 
would  arraniie  more  of  a  variety  oi  sand- 
wiches. 

After  the  meeting  one  of  mv  inmate  friends 
( JP  )  an  orderly  at  Danbury  Hispita:  on  the 
team  which  responded  to  emergency  calls  in 
the  cardiac  unit,  said  that  work  release  saved 
his  sanity.  His  parole  was  due  In  a  few  weeks 
and  he  planned  to  go  bark  into  the  constrvic- 
tion  business. 

One  evening  around  eight.  I  asked  an  in- 
mate to  take   me  over  the  Danbury  House, 
the  dormitory  for  the  work-release  prisoners. 
I  sat  down  on  a  bed  next  to  a  reclining 


inmate  and  asked  if  he  minded  talking  We 
were  joined  by  five  or  six  others  whu  de- 
manded   that    I    write    about    their      beet.> 

One  shouted  off  with  If  the  Warden 
trusts  us  to  go  out  and  work  each  day.  whv 
can  t  we  spend  the  weekends  with  our  :am- 
lUes''  We  wouldn't  escape!" 

Another  "Some  of  the  pens  in  the  wes; 
have  little  houses  where  our  families  can 
live  outside  the  Jail  en  weekends  Why  can  ' 
we  have  that  in  Danbury  '"  (  The  w.irden  t  .-'d 
me  on  anoiner  day  t:iat  it  was  :\n  mterotinu' 
Idea  but  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it  m 
the  US  I 

Several  men  doing  Journevir.en  wor!:  but 
gettniR  apprentice  pay  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
worKlng  on  the  outside  for  less  than  Jo'  rnty- 
men  union  w.^ges  i  Most  get  go(;d  comp  ir.xb'le 
wages  ) 

Some  said  that  their  educational  progrfms 
which  quallSed  'hem  for  outside  work  should 
als.T  entitle  them  to  special  privileges 

All  said  that  they  were  fi-arful  of  makltjf- 
a  misstep  which  would  affect  their  p.irole 
Thj  pressure  bothers  them 

Tcwards  the  end  of  our  conversatlLin  a 
prisoner,  overhearing  the  group,  stepped  in 
and  said  "He!]  man.  bad  as  it  is  .  .  it  is 
sti:i  better  than  staying  in  Jail  all  dnv  " 
After  a  silence,  thoy  nodded  their  heads  in 
agreement 

I  couldn't  resist  saying  to  a  white  North 
Carolinian  who  had  been  sentenced  for  boot- 
legging, what  he  was  going  to  do  when  lie 
^ot  out  In  pure  Southern  he  said:  "Well  suh. 
I'm  piling  up  my  stake  and  when  ah  gu  <.ut. 
I'm  going  right  back  to  bootlegging  cuz  that't. 
muh  rr:ide '• 

'Yes"  I  s.iid.  "and  In  three  months  you'll 
be  right  back  here  ' 

'No  svh.  ■  he  replied,  "Last  time  thev  got 
me  cuse  I  talked  too  much  Now  I've  learned 
to  keep  muh  mouth  shut." 

Work  release  with  the  proper  communiiy 
cGoper.ition  and  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  warden  and  his  sta.ff  prepares  the 
prisoner  for  the  major  adjustment  from 
prison  life  tJ  an  e\ery-day  routine  of  "out- 
sld'?"  society  Without  this  intermediate  step, 
the  adjustment  Is  traumatic  for  many  pris- 
oners   They  then  fall  back  on  crime. 

A.v   ONS   Feature— Part   X:    Some   Call 

Warden  a  Mollycobui-^r 
Telephone  calls  tnim  citizens  to  Warden 
Frank  Kenton  accusing  him  of  inollyccUdlinK 
work-release  prisoners  are  not  unusual  Some 
people  just  abhor  the  idea  of  prisoners  work- 
ing in  the  town. 

However  neither  uncuinmon  are  notes  from 
congressmen  wherein  they  enclose  copies 
from  prisoners  claiming  dlscnminution  be- 
cause the  warden  won  t  put  them  out  on 
work-releaj)e. 

The  prisoners  and  the  warden  of  the  U-ct- 
eral  correctional  prison  agree  on  one  fact.  The 
attitude  of  the  outside  community  deter- 
mines the  success  of  releasing  prisoners  ;or 
work,  the  prisoners  say  "the  help  of  the 
townspeople  makes  the    thing    work  " 

One  said  The  outside  people  are  the  re- 
deeming feature  of  work-release  "  Being 
treated  like  a  human  being  meant  more  to 
this  prisoner  than  the  money  or  the  freedom 
One  of  the  sparkplugs  of  the  work-release 
system  is  Ed  .Mannlon  of  Bethel,  Conn  ,  who 
IS  recreational  director  and  a  job-seeker  for 
the  prisoners.  He  has  spent  more  than  23 
years  at  the  local  FCI. 

Our  personal  success  is  judged  if  we  can 
keep  the  man  from  coming  back,  "  Mnnnion 
said. 

M,-.nnlon  retains  a  paternal  interest  about 
the  men  after  they  leave  the  prison.  They 
write  to  him  about  their  jobs  and  their 
hopes  of  success  They  tell  him  about  their 
families,  their  honies  and  -say  "thanks. '"  Ma.n- 
nlon.  as  well  as  the  others  do  ,f;et  depressed 
at  their  "failures  "  and  are  inclined  to  won- 
der where  the  mistakes  were  made 
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I  told  him  that  my  personal  attitude  was 
a  more  castial  .  .  "as  long  as  you  are  work- 
ing with  htiman  beings,  the  successes  are 
going  to  be  less  than  the  failures." 

Warden  Kenton  of  the  PCI  Is  easy  to  know. 
He  has  three  boys  with  the  usual  problems 
of  a  father.  He  has  risen  in  the  prison  sys- 
tem to  the  warden's  position  and  has  sptent 
his  whole  life,  adult  life  primarily,  in  the 
correction   area  of  prisons. 

Kenton  had  Just  been  promoted  to  a  cor- 
rection prison  on  the  West  Coast  which  spe- 
cializes in  the  rehabilitation  of  yoting  con- 
victs  He  wa.s  due  to  leave  in  two  weeks. 

Kenton  is  the  opposite  of  a  ""Jailer."  He 
.uts  more  like  a  manager  ol  men  whose  Job 
IS  to  sell  Ideas 

His  stint  in  Danbury  has  lasted  nine  years. 
He  says  tliat  perhaps  it  has  been  too  long, 
tor  wardens  tend  to  lose  their  enthusiasm 
aft^r  hve  years  Perhaps  Kenton  wotild  have 
lost  his  enthusiasm  after  live  years  had  it 
iu>l  been  tor  the  incoplion  cf  the  work  re- 
lease program  in  HiOS 

Ttie  warden  wanted  to  talk  exclusively 
about  the  program  lor.  as  he  says,  "now  we 
have  something  that  works'"  It  is  a  matter 
ol  sTcal  satisfaction  for  him  to  go  to  a 
convent  Ion  where  penologists  and  social 
workers  ronvenc  and  have  the  professionals 
ask  him  for  more  details  .ibout  the  "Dan- 
bury '  plan 

I  use  the  term  Danbury  plan."  only  be- 
cause this  is  a  successful  program.  It  could 
be  Libeled  San  Francisco  or  Springfield.  Mo., 
as  the  program  is  being  tried  in  other  fed- 
eral prisons:  oven  certain  sta',.e  prisons  are 
now  attempting  work-release  pr.iccdures. 

Kenton  warned.  "Wo  can  give  the  inniatc 
the  tools  for  norinaUy  but  .sooner  or  later 
ilie  responsibility  has  to  be  .isiumed  by  the 
general  public." 

Kenton  takes  a  bu..inesoinaii's  approach 
to  locking  men  up  "'T!u'  prolit  is  based  upon 
tlie  perceiitage  of  human  'oeings  that  we  can 
successfully    return    to    the    outside    world." 

"When  a  prisoner  leaves  here,  otir  sticccss 
is  determined  If  we  can  i:ee;<  'iim  In  normal 
society  for  two  years;  lor  t'.iree  yeais  or  for 
more."  The  warden  said.  "It  is  sort  of  a 
numbeis  viame  " 

'Very  few  of  us  think  '.hat  keeping  a 
man  in  prison  lias  much  effect  on  re- 
habilitating him.  Whether  the  prisoners 
think  .so  or  not.  we  are  working  here  to  get 
the  man  out  into  normal  family  life.  Re- 
habilitating him.  Whether  the  prisoners 
the  prison  may  give  hini  the  equipment  to 
cope  with  society  but  beyrnd  that  it  is  the 
community's  respoiiBlbility."  oantintied  War- 
den Kenton. 

"What  will  happen  to  your  work  release 
system  if  Jobs  bec-iuu-  scarce?"  I  asked  Ken- 
ton. 

Tlie  question  disturbed  hiin:  "No  Jobs,  no 
work-release  Big  trouble.  "  he  replied. 

I  asked  why  are  there  only  50  men  now  out 
on  work-release  when  the  figures  have  run 
as  hu;it  as  100. 

"In  this  area,"'  he  replied,  "we  are  not 
playing  a  numbers  game,  we  have  rigid  re- 
quireiTients  as  to  who  can  go  out.  If  only  50 
meet  the  requirements,  that  is  that,"  he  said, 
and  then  continued,  "many  men  who  could 
meet  the  requirements  are  eliminated  by  de- 
tainers wiiich  means  ihat  on  release  they 
will  be  picked  up  by  other  enforcement  of- 
ficers."' 

The  warden  and  his  staff,  at  this  time,  are 
not  prepared  to  veer  from  the  very  rigid  re- 
quirements whicli  they  think  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  excellent  reputation  which  the 
proj;ram  has  in  the  community.  He  said  that 
50  men  our  on  work  release  who  are  going 
to  succeed  is  far  better  than  having  twice 
that  number  out  just  because  we  want  to 
ma'ite  a  "record." 

Most  everyone  in  the  system  maintains 
that   the  prisoner  is  out   to    "hustle  or  con" 


you,  and  I  think  most  prisoners  think  the 
same  of  those  who  run  the  prison. 

Tills  failure  of  communications  makes  ""re- 
habilitation" a  dirty  word  to  prisoners,  but 
as  one  merely  reporting  the  situation  as  it 
exists.  It  is  Just  one  phase  of  the  vast  sci- 
ence of  criminology. 

My  discussions  with  prisoners  and  admin- 
istrators, however,  would  suggest  the  pris- 
oners understand  far  less  about  the  purpose 
of  "'correction  "  than  the  administration 
hopes  they  do. 

As  I  gathered  my  material  to  say  goodbye 
to  the  warden,  his  zeal  for  work-release  could 
not  be  contained. 

""If  you  can  convey  any  kind  of  message, 
thank  God  for  the  American  trait  of  want- 
ing to  help  unfortunate  people.  They  have 
made  our  work-release  really   possible." 


ACTION  ASKED  ON  MUTUAL 
FUNDS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
editorial  published  yesterday,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  called  for  House  action  on 
the  mutual  fund  bill  which  the  Senate 
has  already  passed  on  two  different  oc- 
casions. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate, 
I  have  been  greatly  concerned  by  the  in- 
action of  the  House,  and  I  think  this 
editorial  reinforces  the  urgency  of  this 
matter  and  the  need  for  immediate  en- 
actment. 

So  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  other  Chamber  would  carefully  con- 
sider what  this  editorial  has  to  say,  and 
then  take  some  positive  steps  toward  [pas- 
sage of  this  important  legislation, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.   18,   1969 1 
Regulating    Mutual   Funds 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  it  appeared  that 
impediments  to  enactment  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission's  muttial  fund 
bill  had  been  eliminated.  Representatives  ol 
the  commission  had  met  with  spokesmen  for 
the  industry  for  full  discussion  of  the  com- 
mission's proposed  regulations.  Tlie  .SEC  had 
agreed  to  compromises  which  it  deemed  to  be 
reasonable,  and  the  investment  companieb 
seemed  to  acquiesce.  Witli  this  understand- 
ing, the  Senate  passed  the  bill  unanimously. 
New  objections  have  now  been  raised  in  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance, but  the  problems  of  mutual  fund  in- 
vestors have  not  gone  away,  and  legislation 
in  this  sphere  becomes  more  urgent  every 
month. 

When  Congress  passed  the  existing  law  in 
1940,  investment  companies  of  this  kind  were 
new,  and  the  need  for  strict  regulation  of 
their  fees  was  not  apparent.  Tlie  net  asset 
value  of  all  mutual  funds  at  that  time  was 
only  $450  million.  That  stun  has  since  been 
multiplied  by  120,  bringing  the  assets  of 
mutual  funds  this  year  to  more  than  S54 
billion.  Size  has  brought  many  economies 
in  operation,  yet  some  companies  are  still 
paying  the  same  advisory  fees  i  tradUionally 
'2  of  1  per  cent) . 

Advisory  fees  are  said  to  be  the  largest 
element  in  the  total  expenses  of  mtitual 
funds.  One  authority  places  muttial  fund 
outlays  for  advisory  fees  at  two  thirds  of 
total  ex;>enses.  While  other  costs  have  de- 
clined 51  per  cent  in  the  last  20  years  of  the 
mutual  fund  boom,  advisory  fees  have 
shrunk  in  proportion  to  investments  by  only 
23.5  per  cent  and  there  is  no  present  means 


of  bringing  them  into  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship. 

Chairman  Hamer  H.  Budge  of  the  SEC 
made  a  strong  case  for  enactment  of  that 
agency's  corrective  bill  before  the  House  sub- 
committee the  other  day  This  is  an  area  in 
which  the  competition  of  the  market  place 
simply  does  not  operate.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
self-regulation  would  prove  effective.  The 
size  and  importance  of  the  industry,  plus  the 
fact  that  the  advisers  are  virtually  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fix  their  ovtm  fees,  seem  to  make 
public  regulation  essential  despite  the  com- 
plications of  fixing  generally  applicable 
standards. 

The  Senate  bill  is  also  designed  to  lower 
mutual  fund  sales  prices.  The  SEC  thinks  the 
existing  "sales  loads"  should  be  cut  from 
about  8.5  to  5  per  cent.  The  Senate  bill  would 
allow  the  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers  to  make  rules  prohibiting  "excessive 
sales  loads  "  subject  to  review  and  alteration 
by   the  SEC  after   18  months. 

.Small  investors  would  also  otaialn  substan- 
tial relief  from  so-called  "front-end  loads" 
under  the  bill.  At  present  up  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  first  year's  payments  under  a  contract 
to  buy  mutual  fund  shares  by  installment 
may  be  deducted  for  sales  commii^sions.  even 
though  many  such  contracts  are  suspended 
after  a  few  years.  Tlie  SEC  wanted  to  abolish 
the  "front-end  load"  entirely  but  liad  to  be 
content  with  halfway  reforms 

Finally,  the  bill  would  put  some  restraints 
on  the  payment  of  "performance  fees"  to 
registered  investment  companies.  The  SEC 
found  many  fees  of  this  kind  to  be  grossly 
unfair  to  investors.  I  have  given  long  and 
conscientious  study  to  the  operations  ol  the 
mutual  funds,  and  while  its  proposed  reme- 
dies for  the  abuses  uncovered  may  lie  m  some 
respects  experimental,  we  think  enactment 
of  this  bill  is  in  the  public  interest. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
SAFEGUARDS 

Mr,  JACKSON,  Since  June  1963,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
reached  agreement  in  four  areas  of  arms 
control.  We  began,  in  mid- 1963.  by  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  communica- 
tions system  to  minimize  the  chance  of  a 
catastrophic  accident  or  miscalculation 
in  moments  of  crisis.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  we  took  measures 
to  assure  positive  control  over  the  pre- 
viously uncertain  channels  for  rapid  and 
authoritative  communication — measures 
that  represented  the  first  successful  at- 
tempt to  control  nuclear  armaments  in 
concert  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  few  montlis  later  the  U.S.  Senate 
voted  to  approve  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban.  Since  then  we  have  made 
great  progress  in  keeping  outer  space  a 
demilitarized  zone,  and  have  tried, 
through  the  institution  of  the  nonpro- 
liferation  treaty,  to  control  the  diffusion 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

More  recently,  the  effort  to  .search  out 
aieas  in  which  agreement  to  limit  arma- 
ments can  be  reached  has  taken  us  to 
Geneva,  where  measures  to  control  the 
use  of  the  seabed  for  military  purposes 
and  to  limit  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  are  under  consideration,  and  to 
Helsinki  where  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks  are  underway. 

In  Geneva  and  Helsinki  more  serious 
consideration  is  being  given  to  arms  con- 
trol now,  this  year,  than  in  all  the  years 
of  the  nuclear  era  put  together.  The  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  in  the  test  ban 
agreement  did  not  end  with  its  ratifica- 
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Hon  The  safeguards  program  established 
in  conjunction  with  the  agreement  gave 
physical  expression  to  the  concern  of 
many  Senators  that  we  take  >uch  meas- 
ures as  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
position  of  this  country  with  respect  to 
the  evolution  of  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nclogv  It  was  the  int4!>ntion  of  this  pro- 
gram that  the  United  States  should  al- 
ways maintain  the  infra-structure  neces- 
sary to  make  a  timely  response  to  any 
abroeation  of  the  treaty,  and,  by  so  doing. 
to  make  plain  to  the  Soviets  that  they 
cannot  hope  that  our  unreadiness  will 
enable  rhem  to  conduct  a  one-sided 
crasli  program  leading  to  some  military 
advantage 

In  the  current  context  of  extensive 
arms  control  negotiations  in  Helsinki  and 
Geneva,  we  remain  mindful  that  rhc  per- 
sistence of  the  Executive  in  adhering  to 
the  understanding  given  to  the  Senate  on 
the  -afeauards  in-ogram  will  constitute 
an  important  element  in  the  approach  of 
many  Senators  to  further  measures  of 
arms  control 

By  way  of  review  the  safeguards  were 
adapted,  alter  members  of  the  Joint 
riitefs  af- -Staff  m  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy- 
recommended  them  as  necessary  if  the 
proDosed  treaty  were  not  to  operate 
.leamst  our  national  security  interests 
Tlie  safeguards,  in  brief,  are; 

1'  The  conduct  of  comprehensive, 
aggressive,  and  continuing  underground 
nuclear  test  programs: 

'2'  The  maintenance  of  modern  nu- 
clear laboratory  facilities  and  programs; 
1'  The  maintenance  of  the  facilities 
and  resources  necessary  to  resume 
promptly  atmospheric  testing  should  it 
i;e  deemed  essential  to  cur  national  se- 
curity or  should  the  treaty  be  abrogated 
by  others:  and 

i4'  The  improvement  of  our  capabil- 
ity to  monitor  and  detect  violations  of 
tlie  treaty  and  to  maintain  uur  knowledge 
of  foreign  nuclear  activity 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Limited  Test 
Bon  Treaty  m  1963  staff  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee have  continually  monitored  the 
safeguard  program  to  lasure  that  the 
safeguards  are  implemented  in  accord- 
ance '\i', ii  the  presidential  commitment 
Each  year  since  1963  I  iiave  nresented  a 
rev)ort  to  the  Senate  assessmg  the  safe- 
^::uard  program.  This  is  the  sixth  annual 
report  and.  as  on  the  five  previous  oc- 
casions. I  am  able  to  report  that,  on  the 
whole,  our  implementation  of  the  treaty 
safeguards  for  the  period  since  the  last 
report  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

However,  there  has  been  a  most  .signifi- 
cant development  in  the  plans  for  the 
future  regarding  implementation  of 
Safeguard  3:  i  e  the  maintenance  of  fa- 
cilities and  resources  necessary  to  resume 
promptly  atmospheric  testing  should  it 
be  deemed  essential  to  our  national  secu- 
rity or  should  the  treaty  be  abrogated 
by  others  I  have  been  advi.sed  that  the 
Defen.se  Department  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  have  reached  a  decision 
to  revise  the  national  nuclear  test  read- 
iness program  m  what  has  been  de- 
scribed  quite   candidly   as   an   economy 


measure  The  DOD  and  AEC  revision  will 
reduce  the  readiness  program  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971  and  future  years  to  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  previous 
program  The  resulting  degradation  in 
our  readiness  to  test"  pasture  will  be 
reflected  principally  in  increases  in  re- 
sponse time  We  are  informed  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  AE'C  that  all 
essential  tests  previously  [ilanned  will 
-till  be  feasible  under  this  reduced  pos- 
ture and  that  the  end  date  for  such  a 
te^t  program  would  not  need  to  be 
changed— only  the  becrinning.  Presuma- 
bly, the  planned  program  could  be  com- 
pressed to  achieve  the  previously  planned 
end  date 

This  proposed  revision  to  our  readi- 
nes-s  '.o  test"  program  is  a  matter  of  some 
concern  to  me  Any  dot^radation  in  the 
resijonse  time  raises  the  serious  political 
question  How  long  would  the  "test  win- 
dow" stay  open  if  testing  were  resumed 
by  the  Soviets?  Pressure  to  reinstate  the 
ban  would  begin  as  soon  as  the  Soviets 
completed  their  test  .series  and  stopped 
testing.  If  the  "window"  were  closed  be- 
fore we  completed  our  tests  the  results 
might  be  the  achievement  of  an  insur- 
mountable technological  advantage  by  a 
potential  adversary 

The  Nuclear  Safeguard  Subcommittee 
!ias  a  responsibilitv  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  to  mriuire  mfire  thoroughly  into 
the  effects  of  this  degradation  This  is  the 
first  significant  reduction  in  the  nuclear 
safeguards  program  It  may  well  be  that 
a  revision  in  the  test  plan  is  lustified  and 
that  a  stretch  out  in  the  re.-ponse  tim"  ; 
acceptable.  Certainly,  if  economies  can  be 
made  in  the  program  without  adversely 
affecting  the  national  security.  I  for  one, 
would  applaud  the  action.  ,\  careful  and 
critical  review  of  the  continuing  need  for 
each  element  in  the  safeguard  orogram 
is  a  healthy  and  cnmmendable  function 
of  the  DOD  and  AEC  In  addition  'o  the 
Administration's  examination  howe%'er, 
I  consider  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
Safeguards  Subcommittee  to  inquire 
closely  into  a  decision  which  will  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  safeguards  iirogram 
The  original  assurances  that  the  safe- 
guards would  be  maintained  were  given 
by  President  Kennedy  in  .August  of  1963 
They  were  reaffirmed  by  President  John- 
son in  April  1964.  but  the  present  Admin- 
istration has  not  formally  stated  its  pol- 
icy in  this  regard. 

I  plan  to  arrange  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chairman  of  the 
.'\tomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Director 
of  the  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 
and  the  Directors  of  the  two  AEC  labo- 
ratories. Livermore  and  Los  Alamos,  to 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  to  tes- 
tify on  the  po.ssible  technological  and 
political  impacts  of  this  decision  and  on 
the  policy  of  this  Administration  regard- 
ing the  continued  implementation  of 
Safeguard  3  as  well  as  the  other  Safe- 
guards which  are  our  responsibility  to 
oversee 

As  has  been  my  practice  ;n  the  past.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  now  the  record  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  implementing 
each  of  the  safeguards  over  the  past  year. 
Considerable  detail   will  be  included  in 


order  to  provide  as  broad  a  dissemination 
of  this  information  as  is  po.ssible  without 
compromising  our  Nation's  security. 
s^nrciARn  i — undercroi-nd  test  program 
This  safeguard  requires  the  aggressive 
conduct  of  a  continuing  comprehensive 
underground  nuclear  test  program  de- 
.--igned  to  add  to  our  knowledge  and  im- 
prove our  weapon  .systems  in  all  areas  of 
significance  to  our  military  posture.  The 
underground  test  program  is  providing 
substantially  more  information  than  was 
expected  when  the  safeguards  were  for- 
mulated in  1963  Through  the  acquisition 
of  more  ,  ophisticated  technologies  from 
the  continuing  underground  test  program 
and  the  research  activities  conducted  by 
the  laboratories  i  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  at  Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex  , 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
at  Livermore,  Calif.,  and  the  Sandia 
Laboratories'  which  support  the  test 
proeram.  there  has  been  continued  de- 
velopment in  our  capability  to  conduct  a 
variety  of  full-scale  underground  nu- 
clear test*.  Many  of  the  techniques  used 
were  not  envisioned  ns  possible  when  the 
underground  test  [irograms  first  bcean. 
The  continuing  underground  test  pro- 
t;ram  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
continued  growth  of  the  US  capa- 
bilities in  both  the  defensive  and  of- 
feiioi;  e  categories. 

During  fircal  year  1969  the  BOWLINE 
test  series  continued  the  underground 
test  program  at  Nevada  test  site  at  about 
the  same  level  as  CROSS  TIE.  th.e  fi.scal 
year  1968  lest  series  Two  tests  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969  BOWLINE  -cries  were 
Plov.share  experiments  'peaceful  uses' 
and  three  were  DOD  effects  tests  which 
were  logistically  and  technically  sup- 
ported by  the  AEC  The  remainder  of 
the  BOWLINE  tests  were  AEC  weapons 
development  tests. 

The  AEC  program  to  conduct  higher 
yield  testing  on  Pahute  Mesa  at  the  Ne- 
vada test  site  has  proceeded  in  an  ex- 
peditious manner.  Since  my  last  report 
two  more  high  yield  tests  have  been 
conducted  there,  the  largest  of  v.hich 
had  a  yield  of  about  one  megaton  The 
two  supplemental  test  areas  have  now 
reached  an  operational  status,  one  in 
central  Nevada  and  one  in  Amchirka  Is- 
land in  the  .Meutian  Islands  chain  off 
Alaska.  The  site  calibration  ie-t  MIL- 
ROW  at  .\mchitka  was  conducted  on 
October  2.  1969.  with  a  yield  in  the  one 
megaton  range  with  no  untoward  effects 
venerated.  For  fiscal  year  1970  the 
planned  weapons  development  prot,'ram 
IS  directed  toward  the  primary  objectives 
of  weaponization,  weapon  feasibility,  ad- 
vanced technology  and  site  calibration. 
Because  of  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
funding  for  AEC  weapons  development 
which  will  be  available  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  the  level  of  activity  will  be  some- 
what reduced  from  the  1969  level. 

sArtCf.Rn     :        MAI.SiTENANCE     OF     MODFRN 
1  ABORATdRrF-S     AND     PROCR.\MS 

The  second  safeguard  requires  the 
maintenance  of  modern  laboratory  facili- 
ties and  programs  in  theoretical  and  ex- 
ploratory nuclear  technology  which  will 
attract,  retain,  and  insure  the  continued 
application  of  human  scientific  resources 
to  those  programs  on  which  progress  on 
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nuclear  technology  depends.  The  labo- 
ratory program  is  conducted  by  both  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  three  weapons  laboratories,  con- 
tractor operated  for  the  AEC,  have  since 
the  last  report  continued  to  operate  as 
progressive  research  organizations  in  the 
nuclear,  as  well  as  in  nonnuclear  fields. 
The  nuclear  research  and  development 
programs  are  conducted  by  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory-  and  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  at  Livermore. 
The  nonnuclear  engineering  and  devel- 
opment activities  are  conducted  by  San- 
dia Laboratories.  In  each  of  the  labora- 
tories the  work  performed  can  be  classi- 
fied into  three  primary  areas  of  interest: 

I  a  •  The  fundamental  research  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  a  broad  range  of  develop- 
ment needs: 

'  b  I  Advanced  development  of  specific 
concepts:  and 

'c>  The  weaponization  of  these  con- 
cepts into  stockpile  weapons  or  weapon 
systems. 

Of  primary  importance  to  the  long- 
range  vitality  of  the  nuclear  weapons  de- 
\elopment  program  is  the  emphasis 
uhich  IS  placed  on  activities  devoted  to 
developing  in  advance  the  new  design 
concepts  so  important  to  realizing  the 
new  state-of-the-art  weapons  necessary 
for  assuring  the  capability  of  meeting 
future  defense  requirements.  Emphasis 
on  preweaponization  development  effort 
must  be  maintained  in  order  to  insure 
advancement  of  technology  to  meet  the 
potential  threat  of  the  future  and  readi- 
ness to  meet  the  future  weaponization 
requirements  as  they  rise.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  reports  that  the 
combination  of  the  challenging  research 
program  in  both  nuclear  and  normuclear 
weapons  technologies,  the  continuing, 
progressive,  highly  complex  nuclear  test- 
ing program,  and  the  maintenance  and 
improvements  in  required  laboratory  fa- 
cilities have  continued  the  laboratories' 
ability  to  retain  or  recruit  the  necessary 
technical  and  scientific  staff. 

A  major  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
;'rogressive  laboratories  is  the  constant 
need  to  up-date  both  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, both  of  which  are  vital  to  providing 
inr  a  wide  spectrum  of  forward  looking 
cientific  research  and  development  pro- 
-lams.  A  measure  of  the  magnitude  of 
his  requirement  is  found  in  the  total  of 
bout  $385  million  which  has  been  au- 

•  iionzed  or  obligated  for  new  or  up-dated 
iboratory   facilities   and  equipment   at 

••sandia.  Lcs  Alamos.  Livermore  and  the 
■>-,>vada  Test  Site  during  the  6-year  pe- 

.od  of  fiscal  year  1964  through  fiscal 
■ear   1966    The  fiscal  year   1970  budget 

ilocates  about  $6  million  for  construc- 
■.on  and  $51  million  for  equipment. 
In  carrying  out  it.s  part  of  the  respon- 

ibility  for  implementation  of  Safeguard 
-'  the  Defense  Department  has  expended 
■I'search  in  riuclear  technology'  in  Gov- 
'■rnment  laboratories  and  contractor  fa- 

ilities  These  DOD  programs  help  insure 

•  continuing  .source  of  top  scientific 
;  personnel . 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
noD  in  implementing  the  second  safe- 
guard nurmg  this  reporting  period  are  as 
iollows: 
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Significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
obtaining  better  calculations  of  radiation 
environments  in  the  atmosphere  and 
within  various  structures. 

Calculations  of  radiation  transport  at 
low  altitudes,  including  air /ground  inter- 
face were  completed  for  use  in  studying 
missile  silo  radiation  hardness. 

Vulnerability  and  hardening  research 
was  expanded  for  design,  test,  and  eval- 
uation of  strategic  reentry  vehicles  and 
related  systems  components. 

Improvements  were  made  in  calcula- 
tions of  the  magnitude  of  shock  waves 
induced  in  materials  by  X-ray  depositions 
and  the  ensuing  propagation  and  at- 
tenuation of  the  shock. 

A  20-ton  high  explosive  surface  burst 
test  was  used  to  check  theoretical  calcu- 
lations of  structural  damage  due  to  air 
blast  induced  ground  shock  from  a  nu- 
clear explosion. 

Models  continue  to  be  developed  for 
high  altitude  nuclear  phenomenology  for 
anti-ballistic-missile  radars  and  com- 
munications, A  first  generation  computer 
code  for  radar  degradation  and  a  6-vol- 
ume  communication  handbook  describ- 
ing nuclear  effects  on  radio  propagation 
was  published  in  late  1968. 

Land  and  naval  system  vulnerability/ 
hardening,  medical  effects  of  nuclear 
radiation  and  general  development  of 
laboratory  simulation  of  nuclear  effects 
has  continued.  The  overall  program  has 
been  active  and  responsive  to  service 
requirements. 

In  summary,  our  evaluation  of  both 
the  AEC  and  DOD  program  for  imple- 
mentation of  Safeguard  2  is  that  the 
laboratories  continue  to  be  vigorous,  their 
facilities  and  technical  and  scientific 
talent  are  being  maintained  in  a  high 
state  of  competence,  and  their  programs 
are  supporting  the  second  safeguard 
effectively. 

SAFEGUARD    3 READINESS-TO-TEST     PROGRAM 

The  third  safeguard  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  facilities  and  resources  nec- 
essary to  institute  promptly  nuclear  tests 
in  the  prohibited  environments  (atmos- 
phere, underwater  and  space)  should 
they  be  deemed  essential  to  our  national 
security.  The  capability  to  conduct  such 
a  nuclear  test  series  on  short  notice  was 
first  attained  by  the  AEC  and  DOD  on 
January  1,  1965.  Since  then,  the  national 
nuclear  test  readiness  program  has 
been  reviewed  twice  at  the  presidential 
staff  level.  It  was  revised  in  October  1968 
and  the  revised  program  was  approved 
by  the  White  House  in  March  1969, 

The  revised  national  nuclear  test 
readiness  program  required  some  addi- 
tional preparation  to  achieve  readiness 
to  carry  out  the  revised  program.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  DOD  and  AEC  main- 
tained their  readiness  to  resume  testing 
in  the  prohibited  environments  with  a 
significant  program.  As  indicated  in  my 
report  of  last  year,  the  revised  readiness 
program  included: 

1,  Full  proof  of  the  survivability  of 
hardened  reentry  vehicles  when  they  are 
subjected  to  a  realistic  nuclear  environ- 
ment while  in  their  operational  modes; 

2,  Evaluation  of  the  effects  of  ABM 
radar  operation  from  detonations  at  high 
altitude; 

3,  Obtaining  realistic  data  on  the  elec- 


tromagnetic  fields   created  by   nuclear 
detonations  at  low  and  high  altitudes ; 

4,  Cratering,  ground  shock  and  debrla 
effects  on  hardened  systems  and  installa- 
tions ; 

5,  Air  burst  and  imderwater  shock 
effects  related  to  problems  of  antisub- 
marine warfare  and  modern  ship  struc- 
tures. 

As  budgetary  constraints  grew  tighter 
and  tighter  during  this  past  year,  the 
AEC  and  the  Department  of  Defense  felt 
compelled  to  revise  the  national  nuclear 
test  readiness  program  once  again.  De- 
tails of  the  revision  are,  of  course,  classi- 
fied and  the  committee  has  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  examine 
and  evaluate  the  full  impact  of  the  budg- 
etary reductions. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  have  invited 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  appear  before  the  committee  and 
testify  on  the  possible  technological  and 
political  impacts  of  this  decision.  For 
that  reason  this  report,  as  it  pertains  to 
Safeguard  3,  must  be  considered  tenta- 
tive pending  the  completion  of  the  hear- 
ing, which  I  hope  to  have  some  time  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  next  session. 

SAFEGUARD  4 IMPROVEMENT  OP  OUR  CAPABILITY 

TO    MONITOR    AND    DETECT    VIOLATIONS 

Safeguard  4  requires  the  improvement 
of  cur  capability  within  feasible  and 
practical  limits  to  monitor  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  to  detect  violations,  and  to 
maintain  our  knowledge  of  foreign  nu- 
clear activity,  capabilities  and  achieve- 
ments. The  VELA  program  is  a  joint 
AEC  DOD  program  supervised  by  the 
DOD's  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency.  It  is  a  research  and  development 
effort  being  jointly  conducted  to  improve 
the  U.S.  capabilities  for  detecting,  locat- 
ing, and  identifying  nuclear  detonations. 
The  VELA  program  has  three  >subpro- 
grams:  VELA  Uniform — detection  of  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions,  "VELA 
Satellite — detection  by  satellites  of  nu- 
clear explosions  in  space  or  in  the  atmos- 
phere; and  VELA  Surface  Based — detec- 
tion of  nuclear  explosions  in  space  by 
ground  based  equipments. 

All  of  these  subprograms  are  discu.ssed 
and  managed  under  Safeguard  4,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  one  of  these  sub- 
programs. VELA  Uniform,  while  it  pro- 
duces important  information  and  gives 
us  a  capability  to  detect,  locate  and  iden- 
tify underground  nuclear  explosions 
and  to  research  technical  methods  that 
could  be  used  by  other  nations  to  evade 
detection  or  identification  of  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions,  does  not  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  safeguards  pro- 
gram of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
This  capability  might  become  much  more 
significant  in  the  event  that  the  talks 
that  started  in  Helsinki  result  in  some 
agreement  or  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  enter  into  trea- 
ties contemplating  more  comprehensive 
test  prohibitions. 

VELA      UNIFORM DETECTION      OP     L-NDERCROUND 

NUCLEAR    EXPLOSIONS 

The  seismic  location  capability  is  being 
improved  by  application  of  knowledge 
gained  from  a  systematic  study  of  all 
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factors  affecting  hypocenter  determina- 
tions  b8ised  on  teleseismic  data   Analysis 
of   data   available   from    recent   studies 
indicates  that  if  source  bias  can  be  ef- 
fectively removed,  then  large  evpnt.s  can 
be   located  wit'un  areas  of  only   a   few 
kilometers  at  high   confidence    Investi- 
gation of  source  bias  is  being  conducted 
through    comprehensive    evaluation    of 
Long  Shot  as  well  as  Nevada  Test  Sit* 
data  A  working  three-dimensional  earth 
model  comput.er  program  ha.s  been  de- 
veloped  for  evaluating  the   travel   time 
effects   of   differing   crustal   and   upper- 
mantle  structures  on  location  accuracy. 
Preliminary  analyses  have  been  initiated 
to  test  new  earth  models  which  may  lead 
to  prediction   of   travel    time  anomalies 
source  bias  ■  in  uncalibrated  regions 
The  obiective  of  the  large  array  pro- 
gram IS  to  develop  and  demonstrate  the 
utility  of  larger  rays  and  associated  au- 
tomated data  processing  techniques  for 
detection    and    identiflcatior    of    small 
seu'imic    events    To    achieve   this,    three 
large  arrays  have  been  or  are  in  process 
of  being  constructed  and  a  seismic  array 
analysts  center  ha.s  been  established  in 
Washington,  D  C   The  Montana  array  is 
complete     Construction    on    the    large 
aperture  Norwegian  seismic  array  began 
in  July  1968  and  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  thus  year  The  Alas- 
kan long-period  an-av  was  begun  m  April 
1969 

Another  area  of  effort  is  to  evaluate 
technical  methods  that  might  be  used  by 
other  nations  to  e\ade  seismic  detection 
or  identification  of  underground  nuclear 
explosions  As  with  most  of  the  other 
VELA  uniform  program,  this  effort  is 
only  incidentally  a.ssociated  with  the 
safeguards  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  but  might  take  on  increased  im- 
portance in  a  more  comprehensive  test 
ban  situation.  The  research  program  in- 
cludes theoretical  studies.  laboratory  re- 
search, and  chemical  and  nuclear  ex- 
periments. 

VLLA     SATtLLITE     PROGRAM 

The  VELA  Satellite  subprogram,  with 
its  five  succe.ssful  launches  m  five  at- 
tempts and  long-lived  payloads,  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  field  of  space  technology 
as  a  highly  successful  endeavor.  All 
spacecraft  except  those  from  Launches 
I  and  II  continue  to  function  about  as 
planned  Launch  I  spacecraft  have  been 
retired  from  active  service  in  view  of 
several  factors  '  l  >  Their  more  limited 
capability  when  compared  to  subsequent 
launches:  (2>  the  cumulative  effect  of 
malfunctions  w  hich  have  decreased  their 
capability;  and  '3'  the  undue  burden 
placed  on  the  spacecraft  tracking  and 
data  handling  facilities  The  Launch  11 
spacecraft,  while  functioning  reasonably 
well,  are  not  now  being  utilized  on  a 
routine  basis  because  of  the  improved 
capabilities  of  Launches  III,  IV,  and  V 

CONCLVSION 

To  summarize  the  status  of  implemen- 
tation of  the  safeguards  program  we  can 
>ay  that  over  the  past  year  DOD  and  AEC 
have  made  .satisfactory  progress  in  pro- 
tecung  the  national  interest  under  the 
terms  of  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  The  underground  test  program 
continues  to  provide  important  informa- 


tion far  beyond  what  was  originally  ex- 
pected The  laboratories  are  vigorous  and 
productive  and  as  a  n\sult.  they  are  able 
to  insure  their  vitality  by  retention  and 
recruitment  of  hieh  calibre  technical  and 
scientific  staff  Safeguard  No  4  was  ade- 
quately supported  during  the  past  year. 
It  IS  only  in  the  area  of  Safeguard  No.  3 — 
Readines.s  to  Resume  Testing  in  the  Pro- 
hibited Envlronment.s — that  budget  con- 
straints are  being  imiwsed  which  will  re- 
sult in  degradation  of  the  safeguards 
program  Whether  this  is  the  beginning 
of  a  change  in  emphasis  or  a  justifiable 
adjustment  of  priorities  which  will  still 
retain  an  acceptable  level  of  readiness  is 
a  question  into  which  the  coming  year 
will  provide  additional  insights  and  on 
which  the  subcommittee  intends  to  take 
additional  testimony. 


BILL  OF^  RK.HTS  DAY  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  DAY— THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  THE   BILL  OP  RIGHTS 

Mr    KENNEDY    Mr    President,   some 
of     us     have     worried     and     wondered 
whether    there    is    beyinnins    a    serious 
erosion    of    the    rights    and    freedoms 
guaranteed  to  all  Americans  by  our  Con- 
stitution   Becau.se  reassurance  from  the 
executive  branch  on  thLs  score  has  been 
limned,  or  given  only  in  the  context  of 
actions    or    statements    which    .seem    to 
contradict  the  assurances,  it  is  especially 
^'ratifying  to  note  that  President  Nixon 
hist    week   expressed   hi.s — and   the   Na- 
tion '.■> — I'ontinuing  dedication  to  consti- 
tutional  liberties  and  especially   to   the 
Bill  of  Rights    In  proclaiming  December 
15  as  Bill  of  RighUs  Day    The  President 
pointed  out   that     the   founders  of  our 
Republic  had  fought  for  individual  lib- 
cny  and  for  representative  and  respon- 
sible government.  •  and  that    In  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  they 
sought  to  insure  that  the  power  of  the 
Government  would  not  abridge  the  rights 
of  citizens  ■'  He  stressed  that     the  Bill 
of  Rights  IS  the  law  of  the  land"  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope     that  we  may  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  as  a  united  people  to  the 
task  of  assuring  to  every  per.son — regard- 
less   of    his    race.    sex.    creed,    color,    or 
place   of   national   origin — the   full   en- 
joyment of  his  basic  human  rights  " 

Thus  is  an  important  message  for  to- 
day, especially  since  it  comes  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  So  that 
all  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  all 
those  wlio  carry  out  the  President's  poli- 
cies, may  appreciate  his  commitment  to 
constitutional  liberties  and  human 
rights,  I  a.sk  that  the  proclamation  pro- 
claiming Bill  of  Rights  Day  and  Human 
Rights  Day  be  included  in  the  RecdRD. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bill  of  Richts  Day  ,\nd  Hu.ma.v  Rights  Day 

'By   tfie  Presidcti:   or  the  United   States  ol 

.America* 

A    PROCLAMATION 

One  hundred  seventy-eight  years  ago,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  ratified  and  Incorporated 
as  part  of  the  United  Slates  Constitution 
The  founders  of  our  Republic  had  fought  for 
individual  liberty  and  for  representative  and 
responsible  government  In  the  rirst  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  they  sought 


to  ensure  :hat  the  power  of  the  government 
would  not  abridge  the  rights  of  citi/ens 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  United 
Natlon.s  General  Assembly  adopted  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Htiman  right.s  The 
lininders  of  tiie  United  Nati.ns  had  en- 
dured a  world  war  brought  on  by  tho.se  who 
denied  the  rights  of  men  to  equaU'y  and 
justice  and  who  abroga'ed  the  rights  of  na- 
tions to  exist  ;n  peace 

The  two  docviments  the  Bill  cf  Rights 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  ol  Human 
Rights-  are  close  in  spirit  although  -.vulclv 
separated  in  time  Tlie  Bill  ol  Rights  is  tlie 
law  of  the  land  The  Universal  Declaration 
is  a  statement  of  principles,  of  common 
standards  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and 
all  nations  We  in  the  United  States  arc  en- 
gaged m  unremitting  etTorts  to  give  real 
meaning  to  i  hese  standards  for  every  Amer- 
ican to  assure  to  every  person  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  basic  rights 

Now.  therefore.  I  Richard  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent of  file  United  States  of  .^merlca.  do 
herebv  proclaim  December  10  l'.i69.  a..  Hu- 
man Rights  Day  and  December  15.  1969.  as 
Hill  of  Rights  Day,  and  call  upon  the  people 
'if  the  United  States  of  America  to  observe 
rhe  week  oi  December  KMT  196-t,  as  Human 
Rights  Week,  to  the  end  that  we  mav  reded- 
icate  ourselves  as  a  united  people  to  the 
task  of  a.ssurlng  to  every  person  regardless 
of  his  race.  sex.  creed,  color  or  place  of  na- 
tional origin  the  ftill  enjoyment  of  his  basic 
human  rights  I,et  us  act  so  as  to  provide  an 
example  that  will  point  »he  way  in  the  slrtig- 
gle  to  promote  respect  for  human  rights 
throughout   the  world 

In  witness  whereol.  I  have  hereunto  set 
inv  hand  this  ninth  day  r>f  December,  in  the 
vear  cf  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  slxty- 
niiie.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
fourth. 

HicHAP.D  Nixon 


CONCERN  ABOUT  REMARKS  OP 
SECRETARY  OP  STATE  ROGERS 
ON    MIDDLE   EAST 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  Secretaiy  of  State 
Rogers'  recent  remarks  on  the  Middle 
East  situation.  By  calling  for  a  balanced 
approach  to  this  critical  area  of  the 
world,  he  strongly  implied  that  our  past 
policies  were  unbalanced.  That  is  not 
true. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  United  States  of  all  the  major  pow- 
ers lias  been  the  only  one  with  a  bal- 
anced Middle  East  policy.  Time  after 
time  we  have  urged  the  Arabs  to  recog- 
nize the  reality  of  the  State  of  Israel,  to 
sit  down  with  Israel  representatives  to 
negotiate  a  true  peace,  and  to  allow  for 
both  sides  freely  to  .share  and  exchange 
in  the  wealth,  resources,  and  progress  of 
modern  life. 

The  Secretary's  remarks  are  'oeing  in- 
terpreted in  diplomatic  circles  as  being 
primarily  directed  toward  moves  Israel 
should  make,  especially  returning  terri- 
tory overrun  during  the  1967  war.  His 
speech  was  an  ill-advised  attempt  to 
move  Arab  leaders  closer  toward  peace. 
It  has  had  preci.sely  the  opposite  effect  — 
it  has  hardened  Arab  resistance  to  a 
peaceful  .settlement.  When  the  one  ma- 
jor power  With  a  .sensible  ])ositioii  on  the 
Middle  Ea.st  crisis  makes  statements 
which  -seem  to  unhinge  its  heretofore 
firm  policies,  it  is  not  at  all  sun^nsing 
that  the  side  being  favored— the  Arab 
side — becomes  even  more  intransigent. 
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Wlierc  is  the  balance  in  this  kind  of 
a  policy? 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  urge  Israel 
to  withdraw  from  Arab  territories — ter- 
ritories only  occupied  by  Israel  in  self- 
defense — when  there  is  absolutely  no 
rea-son  to  believe  the  Arabs  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  existence  of  Israel,  to  make 
ix>ace  with  her,  and  to  end  Israel's  con- 
cern for  her  own  .security? 

As  my  colleagues  know  so  well,  there 
will  never  be  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
until  the  parties  to  the  conflict  there  are 
willing  to  become  the  parties  to  the  peace. 
There  must  be  a  binding  contractual 
agreement  between  I.srael  and  her  Arab 
neighbors,  an  agreement  aiTived  at  di- 
rectly by  the  parties  themselves — not  im- 
ixj.sed  by  outside  jxiwers, 

I  believe  that  in  foreign  policy  as  in 
domestic  policy,  actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  The  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East  speak  for  them- 
.selves.  Almost  SIO  billion  worth  of  Rus- 
sian arms  have  been  shipped  into  Arab 
countries  in  the  last  12  years.  Arab 
armies  have  been  completely  resupplied 
with  modern  .lets,  tanks,  artillery,  and 
missiles  in  the  last  2  years.  Soviet  mili- 
tary instructors  have  swarmed  into  the 
aiea.  And  now.  for  the  first  time,  Russian 
weapons  are  being  shipped  directly  to 
various  terrorist  organizations.  Also 
there  has  of  late  been  an  increase  in  in- 
temix^rate  attacks  on  United  States  and 
Israel  policies  in  the  Middle  East  in  the 
Ru.ssian  press. 

The  Soviet  policy  is  simple:  to  radical- 
ize the  Arab  world  with  arms  and  with 
rhetoric,  Tlie  ostensible  target  is  Israel; 
the  real  target  is  moderate  Arab  leaders 
and  moderate  Arab  governments 
throughout  the  area.  The  Soviets  have 
done  nothing  to  demonstrate  that  they 
want  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Appar- 
ently, they  ,iust  want  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  the  United 
States  must  react  with  patience  and  with 
firmness.  We  must  counter  Soviet  arms 
shipments  to  the  Arab  world  with  mili- 
tary- and  economic  assistance  to  Israel  to 
enable  her  to  maintain  parity  in  arms 
and  to  sustain  the  continuing  economic 
burden  of  continual  military  prepared- 
ness. 

We  must  also  continue  to  point  out  to 
our  Arab  friends  tlxat  this  dispute  is  no 
more  in  their  interests  than  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  Israel.  Russian  arms  and 
military  equipment  cannot  alleviate  the 
population  explosion  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic  nor  can  they  relieve  the  misery 
of  the  Palestinian  refugees.  Arab  social- 
ism and  Arab  unity  will  never  be  ad- 
••anced  by  a  holy  war  against  Israel,  nor 
will  they  be  advanced  by  falling  under 
the  domination  of  Russia.  America  will 
see  to  it  that  Israel  will  always  have  the 
tools  to  defend  herself.  And  each  defeat 
will  drive  the  Arab  world  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  embrace  of  the  Russian 
bear. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  world 
realize  that  a  permanent  peace  with  Is- 
rael is  in  their  interests  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  people,  there  will  be  a  just 
settlement.  Foreign  Minister  Eban  has 
repeatedly  said  that  all  things  are  pos- 
sible in  a  condition  of  peace. 

Until  a  peTnanent  peace  comes  we 
must  not  let  our  sensible  long-term  pol- 


icies in  the  Middle  East  be  nibbled  away 
at  by  those  who  shortsightedly  seek 
short-term  tactical  advantages  there. 


RETIREMENT  OP  DR.  JOHN  SLOAN 
DICKEY,  PRESIDENT  OF  DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  my  alma  mater,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, honored  its  president,  John  Sloan 
Dickey,  who  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment. 

Dr,  Dickey  has  served  as  president  for 
25  years.  During  his  tenure,  this  small 
men's  liberal  arts  college  in  Hanover. 
N.H„  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  leading 
academic  institutions  in  the  Nation. 
Dartmouth's  stature  today  as  one  of  the 
top  colleges  in  the  country  is  in  no  small 
part  due  to  John  Sloan  Dickey's  leader- 
shipf  his  dedication,  an/S  his  imagination. 

At  a  time  when  university  officials 
throughout  the  land  are  being  subjected 
to  criticism  from  all  sides,  I  offer  a  well 
deser-ed  tribute  to  this  fine  educator, 

I  asK  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Dickey  Years  at 
Dartmouth,"  published  in  the  Lebanon. 
N.H.,  Valley  New-s.  December  13.  1969.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follo«rs : 

{From  the  Lebanon  iNH  )   Valley  News. 

Dec,   13,   19691 

The  Dickey  Years  at  Dartmoltth 

■Whenever  institutional  cement  has  been 
allowed  to  set  around  curricula  and  admin- 
istrators, campus  dissent  has  taken  explo- 
sive forms.  And  where  internal  rigidity  has 
been  combined  with  outside  urban  "pres- 
sures, as  at  Harvard  and  Columbia,  violence 
has  verged  on  catastrophe 

This  may  be  one  instance  when  Dart- 
mouth's upstate  location  has  been  helpful. 
But  geography  does  not  confer  immunity 
from  disorder,  (as  the  Parkhurst  aflfalr 
proved),  and  it  Is  to  John  Sloan  Dickey,  hon- 
ored today  after  25  years  at  the  helm  of 
Dartmouth,  that  one  must  look  for  keeping 
this  Institution  relatively  loose  and  respon- 
sive to  changing  needs, 

Scholastically,  Dartmouth  under  Dickey 
came  from  behind  in  the  Ivy  League.  Prom 
the  first,  Dickey  recognized  that  there  must 
be  scholars  as  well  as  outstanding  Jocks  on 
scholarship,  and  that  the  Big-Green-party- 
boy  image  must  be  replaced.  So  he  -set  out, 
in  his  own  words,  to  "compete  with  the  best 
for  the  best". 

By  raising  faculty  compensation  and  In- 
stituting such  benefits  as  faculty  fellow- 
ships, Dickey  directed  the  recruitment  of  a 
new  team  to  replace  one  that  was  superan- 
nuated. Funds  were  also  found  to  broaden 
opportunity  for  deserving  but  needy  stu- 
dents. 

For  twenty  years  the  camptis  was  visited 
by  persons  of  distinction  from  every  area  of 
endeavor  who  spoke  of  the  great  issues  of 
our  times  for  the  benefit  of  seniors.  Dart- 
mouth's Public  Affairs  Center,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  participation  in  public  life,  from 
Senatorial  offices  to  those  of  local  town  man- 
agers, was  an  outgrowth  of  this  1947  Dickey 
innovation. 

In  1954  Dickey  persuaded  the  trustees  to 
study  what  the  college  should  accomplish  in 
the  fifteen  years  remaining  before  its  bi- 
centennial. Doctoral  programs  under  the 
faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  were  re-instl- 
tuted,  and  deliberately  kept  small  so  that 
Dartmouth  would  have,  in  the  president's 
words,  "an  undergraduate  educational  op- 
eration worthy  of  celebration  as  she  moved 
from  her  second  to  her  third  century". 


In  turn,  the  fourth  oldest  medical  school 
in  the  nation  was  reconstituted  to  take 
greater  advantage  of  its  proximity  to  the 
regional  medical  facilities  of  the  Mary  Hitch- 
cock Memorial  Hospital  and,  most  recently, 
to  provide  more  physicians  and  better  medi- 
cine through  a  shortened  and  sharpened  MD 
degree  program.  Two  other  professional 
schools.  Thayer  and  Tuck,  received  essential 
encouragement. 

Tlie  most  dramatic  Innovations,  the  Hop- 
kins Center  and  the  iJme-sharlng  concept 
of  computer  usage,  underlined  Dartmouth's 
transition  from  a  provincial  institution  to 
one  witli  concern  lor  the  whole  man  and 
woman,  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  aca- 
demic community.  And  perhaps  the  most 
"relevant"  programs  on  and  off  campus  are 
lliose  developed  under  the  Tucker  Founda- 
tion, inspired  by  President  Dickey,  and  named 
after  William  Jewett  Tucker,  the  last  of 
Dartmouth's  minister  leaders  The  Idea  l)e- 
hind  ABC.  A  Better  Chance,  came  to  the  pres- 
ident following  discussion  in  1964  witli  pre- 
paratory school  headmasters  over  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  youngsters  in  the  secondary 
school  level. 

Most  recently  Dickey  insisted  that  tlie 
merits  of  the  black  demands  for  an  Afro- 
American  program  on  campus  be  examined. 
"No  whit?  man,"  i  snid  JSDi.  "no  matter  how 
hard  he  tries,  can  understand  the  burdens 
black  Americans  carry  from  100  years  of  dis- 
crimination on  top  of  200  years  of  slavery". 

As  John  Sloan  Dickey  prepares  to  retire  in 
the  countn,-slde  he  loves,  he  leaves  with  the 
satisfaction  that  Dartmouth  is  no  longer  a 
small  parochial  voice  in  the  wilderness. 
Thanks  to  his  quarter  century  of  responsive 
leadership,  the  numbers  of  those  who  love  her 
are  now  legion.  And  as  his  door  was  always 
open  to  anyone  who  sought  his  counsel,  so 
the  doors  of  a  grateful  community  will  always 
be  open  to  him. 


SUPPORT  FOR  FUNDS  TO  IMPLE- 
MENT COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  GIVEN  BY  CHAIRMAN 
CARL  PERKINS  OF  HOUSE  LABOR 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  during  the  consideration  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  1970, 
I  offered  for  myself  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  <  Mr.  Schweiker  ) 
amendments  to  add  to  that  measure  S25 
million  for  expenses  necessary  to  improve 
health  and  safety  in  the  Nation's  coal 
mines — $10  million  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  $15 
million  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. We  are  grateful  that  the  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate followed  this  action  by  agreeing  also 
to  the  conference  report  on  the  new  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act, 
which  now  needs  only  affirmative  action 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
become  law. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  officially  recog- 
nize that,  through  inadvertence,  we  failed 
in  our  discussion  of  the  need  for  the  ap- 
propriations addition  to  bring  to  atten- 
tion and  place  in  the  legislative  record 
a  communication  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  Honorable 
Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  relating 
to  the  funding  essential  to  provide  for 
payments  incident  to  black  lung  disease, 
for  health  research  and  medical  exami- 
nations, for  coal  mine  safety  research, 
and  for  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
enforcement. 

Chairman  Perkins'  letter  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Appropria- 
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uons  Committee.  Mr  Rissell,  with 
copies  to  the  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. IS  of  vital  im;>Trtanrp  to  the  leg- 
islative history  in  siippor"  of  the  amend- 
ments agreed  to  The  abie  Representative 
from  Ker'.tucky  wa-s  chairman  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  and  submitted 
conference  report  No  91  761  to  accom- 
pany S  2917  the  bill  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  persons 
workin-'  :n  the  coel  minini?  industry  of 
the  I'nited  States  Chairman  Perkins 
provided  out-standini^  leadership,  alonn 
with  his  sub<ommittee  chairman.  Rep- 
resentative John  Dent,  of  Penrisylvania. 
on  the  legislation  in  the  other  body,  and 
he  presided  with  dispatch  and  fairness 
over  tne  remarkable  achievement  of  the 
conference  in  aKreelng  to  report  the  com- 
plex measure  following  a  single  day  of 
meetin.^;  and  working  dilixently  and  ami- 
cably in  that  conference. 

Again.  I  hishly  commend  the  services 
performed  for  the  Nation,  and  esDeciallv 
for  the  coal  miners,  by  tho.se  leaders  and 
their  cnlleaj?ues  from  the  Hou.se  And 
our  colleagues  in  this  body,  led  by  Chair- 
man H.^rpTt  YvRBORoucn  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Xab<j:'  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
Chairman  Harrison  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  chainnan  of  the  Subcomittee  on 
Labor  are  de.<.ervinK  of  prai.se  'or  per- 
severni;  on  tnis  measure  to  a  fruitful 
conclusion  In  my  2.5  years  of  '^crvice  in 
the  Congress,  rarely  have  I  observed  and 
worked  p.t  th?  side  of  a  coIlea.?ue  'Aho 
devotti-d  as  much  time  and  expended  ao 
much  effort  '.vith  diligence,  patience,  and 
intelliser.ee  as  did  Seiuator  Williams  of 
New  Jor.sey  in  presidini;  ovf>r  h»»annRs 
and  subcommittee  sessions  and  in  Senate 
mana-'ement  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1069  He  is  desen'in;:; 
of  a  specal  tribute,  as  l.s  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  Libor  Subcom- 
mittee a.'vl  Its  parent  Committee  on 
L<iborand  Public  Welfare,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Mr  Javits  < .  who 
likewise  devoted  an  inordii'ate  amount  of 
time  and  energy  with  acumen  to  the 
development  of  the  landmark  health  and 
safety  legislation  The  untirins  and  in- 
telligent performances  by  the  member-; 
of  staff.s  of  the  Labor  Committee  and 
Senate  members  of  the  committee  de- 
serve special  recognition  and  I  com- 
mend tliem. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  onnted  in  the  REcoRn  the 
December  18  1969  letter  from  Chairman 
Perkins  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  to  Chairman  R:  haho 
B  Russell  of  the  Senate  Committt-e  on 
Appropriations,  concerning  appropria- 
tion.-, tu  implement  actions  under  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of   1969 

There  bem?  no  obje'-'ion  'he  letter 
w  I  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VS.  House  or  Representatives. 
Committee  on  EIducation  and 
Labos 

Deceinber    18.  1969 
Hon    RicH.\RD  B    RrascLL. 
C^ai'rnan.     Cummit.'- r     on     Aupropnatioru. 
V  S    Senate.  Washtngton,  D  C 
Lk.kr    Mr     Chairman      .\3    you    linow.    List 
n.gUt    ;he    House   of    RepresenCitlves   passed 
the  landmark  coaierence  report  on  the  Ped- 
eral  Con:  Mine  Healtn  and  :ja!ely  Act  al  rj69 
I,  and  I  am  sure  you.  too,  are  quite  anxious 


ut  »**  that  there  is  no  delay  In  implementing 
this  importrtiit  legislation  t<j  protect  <  ur  Nn- 
tlons  miners  .ind  t4)  provide  needed  t>eneflt 
paymeiilB  tx>  Mx**-  miners  atlicted  vi-lth  pneu- 
moconuJBis,  ._'on»iiionly  called.  "Black  Lung" 
disease,  and  Jlieir  widows 

I  have  consulted  with  the  two  Depart- 
ment* concerned  in  administering  this  Act 
namely  Interior  .-ind  He«lth  Educatloa.  and 
Welfare  and  I  lliul  that  the  following 
amounts  are  needed  for  the  remainder  .»f 
this  fl.scal  year  to  get  this  pronram  off  the 
ground 

To  Health    Education  and  Wei/are 

I  a)  Biack  l.viii»?  Payments— -f7  million  to 
develop  standarcls  by  April  1.  1970  and  to  pay 
initial  i-lalms  filed  between  that  date  and 
July  1.  l«7ii 

(bi  Health  Research  .ind  inedlca!  examina- 
tion*— «a  5  million  I  a  portion  of  this  sum  will 
be  reimbursed) . 

To  Interior: 

•  m    Safety    Research — $8   million 

ibi  Health  and  Safety  Enforcement — $7 
million 

I  note  that  your  committee  .ipproved  the 
tlsc.»l  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
this  fiscal  year  for  floor  nction  today  I 
strongly  iiri^e  you  'o  amend  this  bill  to  in- 
clude the  above  isums  so  we  '-nn  get  immedi- 
ate action  by  the.se  departments  m  helping 
the  miners  iiiid  'heir  f;imllles  I  .issure  you 
that,  once  included  in  the  Senate  I  will  work 
•ictUely  in  the  House  t<>  gain  accepuince 

I  .ippreclate  your  kind  consideration  of  this 
matter  which  is  of  critical  Importance  to 
many  people  in  Kentucky.  West  Virginia.  Vir- 
ginia. PennsyUunla.  and  other  coal  produc- 
ing ;t.at««. 

With  warmest  regards 
Sincerely. 

Cakl    D     Pkbkins 

C''iairfrtan 


THE   I.APKKH   COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE 

Mr  HART  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  .As.soclatlon  has  for  .some  time 
featured  courthou.ses  of  unusual  archi- 
tectural .nterests  on  the  cover  of  its 
monthly  journal  The  November  cover 
pictures  the  Lapeer  County  Courthouse, 
the  oldest  courthouse  .-,till  in  use  in 
Michigan 

The  journal  has  an  inu?resting  article 
about  the  history  of  the  courthouse  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Lapeer  County  Press  in 
preserving  it, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  pnnted  in  the  Record 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

.MicMicAN's  Oldest 

Mark  Twain's  remark  that  the  report  of 
hi.->  aeath  *a.s  an  exaggeration  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  courthouse  on  our  cover  this 
month-  'he  Lapeer  County  Cimrt house  For 
through  'he  years  it  has  been  considered  a 
wreck,  or  a  disgrace  or  Ju.st  plain  falling 
down,  and  it  has  been  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction, destructi  in  or  replacement  Yet  it 
stands  today  perhaps  in  better  condition 
than  It  has  ever  been,  on  Nepessing  Street  in 
Lapeer.  Michigan  a  thriving  little  city  in 
southeastern  Michigan,  proudly  bearing  'he 
mantle  of  the  oldest  courthouse  In  Michi- 
gan still  m  use. 

The  courthouse,  constructed  in  1839.  was 
the  product  of  a  feud  that  proved  profitable 
for  'he  re.sldents  of  Lapeer  The  first  settler 
of  Lapeer,  .\  S  Har'.  got  Into  a  fuss  with 
the  second  settler.  J  R  White,  who  arrived 
a  few  days  later — a  fuss  that  a  later  Lapeer 
County  history  described  as  ■more  or  less 
bitter  •  By  1839  Hart  and  White,  both  of 
whom  were  lawyers,  each  had  built  a  court- 


house and  offered  It  to  the  public  Hart  won 
what  was  called  the  ■Courthouse  War'^  when 
the  board  of  supervisors  bought  his  building 
for  $3,000.  although  It  had  ccwt  him  $10,000 
to  erect  It  White's  courthouse  became  the 
Lapeer  Academy  and  later  the  towns  high 
5clux)l  Fveryone  was  happy  about  the  war 
Time  and  wear  and  tear  took  their  toll,  tor 
by  1879  a  committee  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors sadly  noted  that  the  "courthou.se  is 
fast  going  to  decay  on  account  of  the  crumb- 
ling of  the  walls  and  poor  condition  of  the 
underpinning"  The  committee  also  observed 
that  The  yard  around  the  courthouse  is  ;ii 
a  dirty  and  filthy  condition  by  rea-son  of 
cattle  being  allowed  to  run  therein  "  Tlie 
cows  were  chased  away  and  the  building 
moved  to  a  new  foundation 

In  1887  .1  snpervl.sor  from  ImUv  City  a 
town  that  .uiplred  to  the  status  of  Lapeer 
County  seat  ch.irge<l  tint  the  county  build- 
ings were  .i  shame  .ind  .i  disgrace"  and  said 
Iinlay  City  was  prepared  to  spend  $&0.(XX) 
for  a  new  courthouse,  if.  of  cour.-e.  .t  were 
located  in  Imlay  City  But  this  move  wa^ 
defeated. 

By  the  1960s  the  building  had  fallen  int  j 
dlsrep.^lr  again  It  had  not  l)een  painted 
since  !>efore  World  Wiir  II  and  the  paint  wa^ 
peeling  It  wii.s  stained  from  rusted  pipes  it 
had  dirty  windows;  the  yard  was  weedy; 
the  heating  system  was  erratic  The  movf 
tor  rejuvenation  and  restor.ulon  was  led  bv 
the  Lapeer  County  Press,  which  offered  money 
for  an  archltectur.il  survey  of  the  bullonig 
This  showed  that  the  building  was  struc- 
turally sound,  and  a  restoration  lund  was  es- 
tablished Tlif  Prcis  spo:i>Mri>d  what  w.is  .le- 
scrlbed  as  the  biggest  dance  ever  held  In 
the  county^  the  paf>er  paying  all  the  ex- 
penses and  half  the  prweeds  going  to  the 
fund  The  board  of  sr.pprvlsors  allocated 
fuiidf.  hut  unfortunately  -'le  rf-l..ra-l  in  w.is 
nit  completed 

A  brand  new  building  to  house  the  county 
offices  has  been  built  behind  the  old  court- 
house, now  130  years  old  But  many  of  the 
citizens  of  L.^peer  County  now  realize  thfv 
have  .i  jewel  In  their  midst,  and  they  arc 
determined  '<>  protect  imd  cherish  It  If  they 
have  their  w.iy  the  Lapeer  County  Court- 
house   will    lAot    an.'' her    hundr.-^d    vears 


HARTFORD  COMMON  COUNCIL  AP- 
PEALS ON  BEHALF  OF  SOVIET 
JEWS 

Mr  DODD  }Jlr.  President,  all  people 
and  all  religions  are  persecuted  under 
communism  But  for  some  rea.son  the 
Communist  regimes  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  have  singled  out  the 
JewKsh  people  for  .special  persecution. 

They  are  villified  in  the  press  in  terms 
reminiscent  of  Nazi  propaganda:  but 
they  are  denied  the  right  to  defend 
them.selves 

Tliey  are  barred  from  many  positions 
and  made  to  feel  unwanted  in  a  hundred 
dilTerent  ways,  but  they  are  denied  the 
right  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Israel  or  other  countries. 

Tlieir  religion  is  dying  m  the  most 
literal  .sense  because  the  Soviet  Union 
for  several  decades  now  has  mriintained 
a  near  total  ban  on  the  publication  of 
Hebrew  religious  books  and  on  Jewish 
theological  .seminaries. 

The.se  facts  have  become  widely  known 
in  recent  years  and  have  resulted  in 
many  protests. 

I  oelieve  that  the  American  attitude 
toward  Soviet  treatment  of  her  Jewish 
citizens  was  most  eloquently  expressed 
in  a  recent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
court  of  common  coiuicil  of  the  city  of 
Hartford.  Conn. 
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The  resolution  wound  up  by  appealing 
to  the  Soviet  Government  "to  restore 
to  Soviet  Jews  their  full  rights  and  to 
grant  to  those  who  wish  to  leave  the 
right  to  be  reunited  with  wartorn  fam- 
ilies and  to  join  their  brethren  in  other 
countries,  whether  in  Israel  or  in  other 
countries  " 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  full  le.xt  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  couit  of  Common  council  of  the 
city  of  Hartford  on  December  8.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ClIV    OF   HARirORD. 

Hartford.  Conn  .  Deccviber  10.  1969. 

HES<JLfTION 

This  is  to  certify  that  ,\t  a  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council.  December  8.  1969. 
the  toUowlng  resolution,  sponsored  by  all 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Hart- 
ford.  Connecticut    was   p;i^sed   un.inlniously. 

Whereas.  Chanukah.  the  Festival  of  Lights. 
Is  being  celebrated  by  Jews  throughout  the 
world  from  December  4.  1969  through  De- 
cember 12.  1969;  and 

Where.-us.  This  year  the  world-'A-ide  com- 
memoration lif  the  adoption  of  the  Univer- 
.sjil  Decl.iration  ()f  Human  Rights — a  con- 
tempor  iry  prix-I.tniatlon  against  tyranny — 
coinc.des  with  Chanukah.  an  ancient  victory 
over  oppression,    aid 

Whereas.  It  is  httlng  that  as  we  commem- 
'  rate  Human  Rights  D,iy.  we  give  thought 
lo  the  situation  of  more  than  three  million 
Jews  in  the  .Soviet  Union,  the  largest  Jewish 
community  in  the  world  outside  the  United 
States,  who  are  denied  the  fullest  means  of 
religious  and  cultural  self-expression  b'lsed 
on  the  riiJhts  gviaranteed  them  by  Sftviet  Law; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Court  of  Common 
Coun,-lI  hereby  appeals  lo  the  Government  of 
•he  Soviet  Union  to  restore  to  Soviet  Jews 
their  full  rights  and  to  grant  to  those  who 
'.vish  to  leave  the  right  to  be  reunited  with 
war-torn  families  and  to  Join  their  brethren 
m  other  coiui<rles.  whether  in  Israel  or  in 
other  counlrie.s 

Robert  J  Gallivan. 

Ctty  Clerk. 


EXPENDITURE   REFORM   NEEDED 
EVEN  MORE  THAN  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent column,  entitled  "John  S.  Knight's 
Notebook."  Mr.  Knight  emphasized  that 
'xpenditure  reform  is  needed  even  more 
than  tax  reform. 

While  Senators  may  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Kniahfs  comments.  I  am  sure  there 
•vill  be  no  dissent  regarding  his  tribute 
m  the  same  column  to  two  of  the  Sen- 
, lie's  most  distinguished  Members — Sen- 
;itor  Spessard  L.  Holland,  of  Florida,  and 
Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ent  that  these  parts  of  Mr.  Knight's 
column,  published  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  Sunday,  December  14,  1969,  to 
vhich  I  have  referred,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
vere  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
,is  follows: 

r.xpENDrruRE  Reform   Is  Needed  Even  More 
Than  Tax  Reform 
It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  Lyndon 
lohnson  was  taking  pride  In  his  ability  to 
hold  the  federal  budget  under  $100  billion. 

I'm   going    to   keep    It   lower   than   Keo- 
i.edy's.  "   he   told    me   In   December   of   1963. 


While  this  hope  was  never  fully  realized,  it 
was  not  until  1966  that  the  federal  adminis- 
trative budget  rose  above  the  $100  billion 
mark.  As  late  as  fiscal  1961.  the  unified 
budget,  which  Includes  trust  funds,  had  only 
been  $97.8  billion. 

Now  comes  Arthur  Burns,  presidential 
counsellor  and  soon  to  become  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  with  a  prediction  that 
the  federal  budget  ■will  total  more  than  $200 
billion  In  the  next  fiscal  year 

Mr.  Burns  reminds  us  that  the  budget  has 
grown  as  much  in  the  last  nine  years  a.s  it 
did  in  nearly  two  centuries  of  the  republic's 
history.  He  says  that  while  much  of  the  in- 
crease has  been  attributed  to  the  Vietnam 
war,  "the  fact  is  that  civilian  programs  are 
the  preponderant  cause"  of  the  growth  in 
spending. 

And  Mr.  Burns  really  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  when  he  observes  that  "the  need 
for  expenditure  reform  may  be  even  greater 
than  the  need  for  tax  reform." 

Unhappily  Con<^ress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  traveling  in  an  opposite  direction 

For  years  we  have  been  brainwashed  with 
the  nonsense  that  since  America  Is  the  rich- 
est nation  In  the  world,  we  can  afford  every- 
thing. Yet  the  facts  are  all  to  the  contrary. 
There  Is  a  limit  to  the  sums  of  monev  that 
can  be  raised  by  taxation  to  cover  both  the 
essential  needs  of  government  .ind  the  ill- 
considered  forays  into  unprecedented 
prodigality. 

Yet  we  blithely  pur.'sup  the  cni;r-e  r,f  fl^cal 
Irresponsibility  when  all  economic  indicators 
signal  a  turn  to  fiscal  discipline 

In  1966.  the  need  for  a  tax  increase  wa.s 
clearly  indicated  when  federal  outlays  wer? 
on  a  sharply  rising  trend  But  President 
John.oon.  when  advised  that  more  money 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  the  Vietnam 
war  and  his  Great  Society  programs,  thought 
otherwise.  The  result  was  a  $25  billion  defi- 
cit for  the  fiscal  year  1968 

Highly  expansive  monetary  and  credit  pol- 
icies of  the  past  three  years  have  brought  in- 
flation and  high  price  levels  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration Is  attempting  to  apply  correc- 
tive measures  which  Chairman  Paul  W, 
McCracken  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  believes  ■will  eventually  "cool 
off  overheated   economic   conditions  " 

Meanwhile  Congress  Is  playing  politics  with 
a  "Christmas  tree"  tax  reform  bill  designed 
to  win  votes  with  highly  inflationary  boosts 
in  personal  exemptions  and  Social  Security 
benefits. 

When  the  result.Tnt  Io.?s  in  revenues  of 
approximately  $9  billion  is  added  to  another 
$12  billion  drop  beginning  in  mid-year  as  the 
10  percent  surcharge  expires,  another  huge 
deficit  Is  In  prospect  unless  halted  by  a 
presidential  veto. 

As  Dr.  McCracken  points  out,  "we  revel  in 
larger  incomes  and  a  growing  economy  But 
as  incomes  rise,  aspirations  also  rise  and  the 
visible  list  of  unrrfet  demandn  for  the  fam- 
ily, the  city,  the  state  or  the  nation  never 
seems  to  get  shorter  " 

In  other  words,  we  live  in  an  undiscip- 
lined society  which  pursues  Its  own  selfish 
ends  without  thought  of  sacrifice  or  fear  of 
the  future. 

President  Nixon's  opposition  in  Congress 
Is  making  a  cynical  play  or  yotes  in  the 
forthcoming  election  year. 

If  he  vetoes  the  tax  bill  as  rewritten  by 
the  Senate-House  conference  committee,  his 
opponents  will  charge  him  ■with  ignoring 
human  needs.  If  he  allows  it  to  become  law. 
the  nation  suffers  another  setback  to  fiscal 
stability. 

Mr.  Nixon's  choice  Is  clear.  With  inflation 
as  the  nation's  most  plaguing  problem,  he 
must  stand  against  the  woolly-headed  legis- 
lators who  are  Inviting  more  of  It  in  the 
future. 

the  nation's  loss 
Speaking  of  the  Senate,  Florida's  Spessard 
L.  Holland  and  Delaware's  John  J.  Williams 


will  not  seek  re-election  at  the  expiration  of 
their  present  terms. 

Spessard  Holland  Is  a  courtly  legislator  of 
conservative  jiersuaslons  who  nevertheless 
led  the  successful  fight  for  abolition  of  the 
discriminatory  poll  tax. 

He  served  his  state  admirably  as  governor 
in  the  war  years  and  brought  about  needed 
tax  reforms  and  support  for  public  education 
Spessard  Holland  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  as  a  member  of  our  fledgling 
Air  Corps  in  World  War  I 

In  Florida  and  Washington,  the  Senator  Is 
known  for  his  integrity,  his  tolerance  of  op- 
posing opinion  and  great  strength  of 
character. 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware  is  some- 
times called  the  "conscience  of  the  Senate." 

His  relentless  digging  and  probing  into 
dubious  practices  and  governmental  waste 
have  brought  him  an  enviable  reputation  .'is 
one  of  our  most  useful  public  servants 

.Sen.  Williams  finds  the  tax  bill  pas.sed  by 
the  Senate  a  '■cruel  hoax"  on  the  public 

Sens.  Holland  and  Williams  are  a  cut  apart 
.from  the  new  breed  of  legislators  u-Jto  think 
more  of  public  posturing  than  the  i^ubstance 
of  what  they  say  and  do. 

The  nation  is  greatly  in  their  debt 


RETIREMENT  OF  JUSTICE  SAMUEL 
LEIBOWrrZ — GIL  HODGES  PLAY- 
ING   FIRST   BASE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  la.^t 
Monday.  Justice  Samuel  S.  Leibowitz.  one 
of  America's  great  judges,  formally  an- 
nounced his  retirement.  Justice  Leibowitz 
came  to  the  bench  of  the  New  York  Stat^ 
Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn  nearly  30 
years  ago,  after  a  distinguished  carerr  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  best  known  defense 
attorneys. 

An  article  published  last  Tuesday  in 
the  New  York  Times  records  the  eloquent 
tributes  paid  to  Justice  Leibowitz  at  the 
retirement  ceremony  by  his  colleagues, 
and  captures  much  of  the  judge's  warmth 
and  his  strong  and  colorful  per.sonality. 
As  one  of  his  fellow  judges  put  it.  Jus- 
lice  Leibo^vitz  was  a  "tough  judge."  but 
he  was  tough  only  on  Diose  who  demand- 
ed toughness. 

Justice  Leibowitz'  76  years  belie  the 
youth,  and  vitality,  the  broad  interests 
and  solid  Brooklyn  background  he  always 
displayed  both  on  and  off  the  bench.  As 
he  said  last  Monday  in  discussing  his  re- 
tirement: 

I  feel  young  enough  so  that  it  seems  like 
its  summer,  and  Gil  Hodges  is  playlr.g  first 
base  in  Ebbetts  Field. 

There  are  others  who  will  record  bet- 
ter than  I  the  many  highlights  of  Justice 
Leibowitz'  long  and  distinguished  career. 
But  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out remaiking  briefly  on  what  he  regards 
as  the  proudest  moment  of  his  career,  his 
role  as  unpaid  defense  attorney  for  the 
Scottsboro  boys  in  one  of  the  great  cases 
in  American  constitutional  history,  and 
one  of  the  principal  cornerstones  of  the 
meaning  of  due  process  of  law  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

None  of  us  who  recalls  the  Scottsboro 
case  from  law  school,  or  who  has  come 
to  know  it  subsequently  in  this  Chamber 
in  the  course  of  our  debates  on  law  en- 
forcement, civil  rights,  and  neighbor- 
hood legal  services,  can  fail  to  have  deep 
resp>ect  for  the  talent  and  perseverance 
of  Justice  Ljibcwitz.  In  this  time  of  con- 
tinuing con  roversy  over  these  issues,  it 
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Is  worth  recallinsf  the  history  of  that 
celebrated  case,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  road  we  have  traveled 
to  equal  justice  for  all  our  citiyens 

A  brief  description  of  the  Scottsboro 
case  IS  firlven  by  Louis  H  Pjllak.  dean 
of  the  Yale  Law  School,  in  his  recent 
anthology,  'Thp  Constitution  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  a  Documentary  History." 
and  much  of  the  remarks  that  follow  are 
adapt«l  from  Dean  Pollaks  excellent 
commentai-y  The  ca.->e  is  also  the  subject 
of  a  newly  published  book  ScotUsboro,  a 
Tragedy  of  the  Amencan  South"  by  Dan 
T    Carter 

As  Dean  Pollak  states,  the  Scottsboro 
case  draws  lUs  name  from  the  town  of 
Scottsboro.  Ala  There,  in  1931,  nine 
Negrro  youths — two  of  them  boys  of  13 
and  14 — were  charged  with  raping  two 
whit*  prostitutes,  who  were  fellow  pas- 
sengers on  a  freight  train  Ehght  of  the 
youths  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  death  One  conviction  was  .set  aside 
by  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court  The 
Aeven  remaining  convictions  were  re- 
viewed by  the  US  Supreme  Court, 
which  reversed  the  convictions  on  the 
^rountf  that  the  defendants  had  not 
been  adequately  represented  by  coun.sel 
at  their  ma.ss  trial  See  Powell  v  Ala- 
bama. 287  US    4.5    ■  1932' 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr  Leibowitz 
entered  the  case  He  appeared  as  defense 
coun.sel  for  the  defendants  at  their  .sec- 
ond trial,  and  he  remained  in  the  case 
throughout  its  tortuous  subsequent  his- 
tory Two  of  the  defendant*  were  retried, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  at;ain  reviewed 
the  eniiuing  death  sentences  The  Court 
once  auain  reversed,  this  time  on  the 
ground  that  Negroes  had  been  systemati- 
cally excluded  from  both  the  ^rand  jury 
and  the  trial  jury  See  Sams  v  Alabama. 
294  US  .587  1935-  Patterson  v  Ala- 
bama. 294  US   600     1935' 

SuDsequently.  the  State  of  Alabama 
dropped  the  rape  charges  auamst  five  of 
the  nine  youths,  although  one  of  them 
later  pleaded  tiuilty  to  stabbing  a  sheriff 
But.  in  1936  and  1937,  the  other  four 
youths  we:e  retried  and  convicted.  Three 
of  the  four  received  lone  'ail  sentences, 
and  the  fourth  received  a  death  .sentence, 
which  wa-s  later  commuted  to  life  im- 
pri.-<ormient  Three  of  the  four  were  later 
paroled  The  fourth.  Haywood  Patter- 
son— with  whom  Mr  Leibowitz  is  pic- 
tured in  a  photograph  accompanying  the 
Times  article  on  his  retirement,  escaped, 
and  died  in  1952  in  a  Michigan  prison, 
where  he  was  under  rentence  for  man- 
slaughter 

As  many  e.xperts  have  staled,  there 
IS  4ood  reason  to  believe  that  the  de- 
fendant's m  the  Scottsboro  case  were 
^'uiUy  only  of  beiiii;  members  of  a  mis- 
treated minonty,  not  of  the  oflenses 
charged  The  ca:se  reflects  local  Amencan 
crinrunal  justice  at  its  worst.  It  is  not 
representative  of  the  way  American 
criminal  procedure  works  m  the  ordinary 
case 

At  the  same  time,  the  Scottsboro  case 
is  .symptomatic  of  what  can  happen  when 
constitutional  limitations  break  down. 
And  one  of  the  Supreme  Court's  great 
accomplishments  in  the  three  decades 
since  the  case  caused  grave  national  and 
international  concern  has  been  to  move 
forward  aggre.ssively.  in  a  long  .serie."5  of 
relatively   unnoticed   criminal   cases,   to 


promulgate  new  and  more  nacrous  con- 
stitutional standards 

To  many  experts,  the  Court's  initial 
!nter\pntinn  m  the  ScotUsboro  ca.se  is 
the  startm,;  point  for  the  Court's  new 
vigilance  in  vindicating  the  guarantee 
of  due  process  of  law.  "  and  much  of  the 
credit  for  launching  the  Court  on  this 
patli  rightfully  belongs  to  Mr,  Leibowitz 

The  first  time  the  Scottsboro  case 
reached  the  Supreme  Court,  the  domi- 
nant questiot\  was  whether  the  lawyers 
assigned  to  represent  the  defendants  at 
their  trial  had  furnished  their  young  and 
unlettered  clients  anything  more  than 
token  legal  representation  Tlie  Supreme 
Court,  in  an  opinion  written  by  the 
deeply  conservative  and  deeply  conscien- 
tious Justice  George  Sutherland  of 
Utah  examined  the  question  of  whether 
the  defendants  had  been  represented  by 
counsel  in  any  meaningful  sense.  Find- 
ing the  answer  to  be  m  the  negative.  Jus- 
tice Sutherland  then  addres.sed  him.self 
to  the  question  of  whether,  at  least  in 
some  circumstances,  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  required 
the  State  to  furnish  counsel.  The  fact 
that  the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights  required 
the  PVderal  Government  to  accord  due 
proce,ss.  and  also  specifically  guaranteed 
the  accused  a  lawyer  m  a  Federal  crim- 
inal trial  did  not  deter  Justice  Suther- 
land from  reading  "due  process"  In  the 
14th  amendment  to  include,  at  least  In 
capital  cases,  the  right  to  assistance  of 
coun.sel  Thereby,  the  Court  took  a  major 
step  on  the  path  of  incorporating"  fun- 
damental rights  into  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

The  second  time  the  Scottsboro  case 
reached  the  Supreme  Court,  the  issue  was 
whether  Negrt^s  had  been  unfairly  ex- 
cluded from  the  grand  jury  and  the  trial 
jury  Mr  Leib<rAitz  arguenl  the  case  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  first  f.me  he  had 
ever  appeared  before  that  Court  In  the 
course  of  his  argument.  Mr  Leibowitz 
noted  that  Alabama  law  did  not  on  its 
face  exclude  Negroes  from  jury  service, 
but  insisted  that  there  was  a  long  and 
unbroken  tradition  of  systematic  exclu- 
sion throughout  the  State  One  of  the 
questicns  m  the  case  concerned  whether 
the  names  of  Negroes  had  been  forged 
on  jury  rolls  offered  as  exhibits  by  the 
State  During  his  oral  argument  before 
the  Justices  of  the  .supreme  Court.  Mr. 
Leibowitz  declared  that  the  iury  rolls 
were  fraudulent,  and  that  the  fraud  had 
been  perpetrated  not  only  on  the  de- 
fendants in  the  case  but  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  itself. 

At  this  point,  in  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic moments  in  the  history  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Chief  Justic;-  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  interrupted  Mr  Leibowitz 
and  asked  him  whether  he  could  prove 
the  foi  gei-y  Mr  Leibowitz  produced  the 
jury  rolls  and  offered  them  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  Court  One  by  one.  each 
of  the  Justices  examined  the  names  in 
questions  under  a  maunifyin.;  glass,  while 
Mr  Leibowitz  explained  the  mechanics 
of  the  forgery.  Later.  Mr  Leibowitz 
learned  that  this  was  the  tirst  time  in 
Its  history  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
allowed  such  an  exhibit  to  be  brought 
into  the  Court,  since  the  Court  deals  al- 
most solely  with  question  of  law.  not 
questicns  of  fact  like  the  existence  of 
forgery 


Sub.sequently.  in  vindicating  the  posi- 
tion argued  by  Mr.  I^eibowltz  and  re- 
versing the  defendants'  convictions. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  held  that  the  sys- 
tematic exclusion  of  Negroes  from  jury 
.service  had  deprived  the  Negro  defend- 
ants of  their  right  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  under  the  Constitution. 
"The  question  m  the  ca.se.  "  said  the  Chief 
Justice,  'was  not  so  much  the  principle, 
but  the  facts  That  the  question  is  one 
of  fact.'  he  said,  "does  not  relieve  us  of 
the  duty  to  determine  whether  in  truth 
a  Federal  right  has  been  denied." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  on 
Justice  Leibowitz.  to  which  I  referred, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  In  addition, 
since  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Scottsboro  case  is  .set  out  In  Justice 
Sutherland  s  opinion  for  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Powell  against  Alabama,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
the  opinion  be  printed  m  the  Record.  I 
al.so  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Court's  opinion  in  Norris  against  Ala- 
bama, to  which  Justice  Leibowitz  con- 
tributed .so  much,  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

(From   the   New  York  Times.   Dec     16.    1969] 

A     ToecH  JcDCE"  Mellows  on  His 

Retirement 

I  By   Paul   L    MontgDmeryl 

Jii.siice  S.i.mviel  S  Leibowliz  heard  his  last 
■  Oyez"  yesterday  .it  a  tearful  retirement  cere- 
m:>ny  instate  Supreme  Court  in  Br.ioklyn 

The  hot-tempered  76-year-old  Judge,  who 
moved  to  the  bench  29  ye.irs  .ig.3  after  a 
mercurl.^l  c  ireer  that  incltided  defending  M 
Cipone  and  the  Scottsboro  Boys,  fought  for 
speech  for  one  of  the  few  times  in  his  life 
when  he  arose  to  address  the  gathering  who 
had  come  to  pay  him  tribute. 

There  are  few  times  a  man  is  beri^fi  of 
word.s  to  express  the  feellng.s  that  are  in  h:s 
heart.'  Justice  Leibowitz  said,  peering  out 
over  the  courtroom 

There  was  absolute  silence  in  the  court. 
tiUed  With  30  )f  his  colleagues  un  the  bench 
and  .i  lunch-hour  crowd  of  courtroom  vet- 
er.iris 

There  was  a  moment  when  he  tried  to  go 
(in,  and  couldn't  Then  the  man  who  was 
known  as  one  of  the  toughest  judge.?  the 
city  has  seen  reached  under  his  robe  for  '.i 
handkerchief  to  dry  his  eyes  .\t  last  he  went 
on 

"I've  lived  a  million  lives  m  my  time.  '  lie 
said  "How  can  I  say  good-by  It's  like  ringing 
down  a  curtain  on  a  person's  life 

They  say  old  soldiers  never  d;e.  they  just 
fide  away  Well,  when  this  old  soldier  dies  it 
will  be  decided  by  the  Chief  Justice  m 
Heaven,  but  the  old  soldier  must  decide  for 
himself  whether  he  fades  ,iway  .\s  long  as 
G:>a  .■\lmighty  gives  me  the  strength.  I  don't 
pr  >po3e  to  fade  away  1  prop:)-,e  tj  serve  the 
(■ause  of  Justice  as  long  as  I  am  able  " 

TRIBITES    .fRE   SPOKEN 

The  Judge  Icwjked  over  at  his  wife  of  50 
yeirs.  who  sat  weeping  in  .i  corner  ol  the 
liushed  courtroom 

"They  spoke  of  me  as  a  tough  Judge,  '  he 
said  "Well  Belie  can  tell  you  how  nights 
'.vent  by  when  I  tossed  in  bed  until  dawn 
trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do  with  the  poor 
devil  to  l)e  .sentenced  in  the  morning." 

Four  </f  Justice  Lelbowltz's  colleagues  m 
•Supreme  Court  —  .\nthony  J.  DlGlovanna. 
.Murray  H  Pearlmaii.  John  R  Slarkey  and 
John  E    Cine — spoke  in  tribute  to  him 

This  is  an  unprecedented  occasion."  said 
Justice  DlGlovanna      In  my  21  years  on  the 
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Supreme  Court  and  40  years  In  public  life 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  ceremonial  meeting 
of  the  justices  such  ajs  this" 

Justice  Starkey  recalled  how  Justice 
Leibowitz  u.sed  to  handle  450  or  500  cases  a 
year  on  the  old  Kings  County  Court. 

"Sam  was  only  tough  on  those  who  de- 
manded toughness,"  he  said.  "We  didn't  have 
many  recidivists  from  Sam  Leibowitz." 

Tlie  iiudlence.  recalling  the  30-  or  60-year 
sentences  he  vised  to  mete  out  to  muggers 
.md  stick-up  artists,  laughed  for  the  only 
time  in  the  ceremony. 

When  it  was  over,  court  attendants  and 
guards  crowded  around  to  wish  Justice 
ijelbowltz  well  in  his  retirement.  Under  the 
law.  justices  may  be  reappointed  for  three 
two-year  terms  after  they  pass  their  70th 
birthday.  Dec  31  marks  the  end  of  Justice 
Lelbowltz's  third  extra  term. 

Justice  Leibowitz  said  he  would  join  the 
faculty  of  the  Practicing  Lawyers'  Institute, 
and  give  lectures  at  law  schools  on  trial  tech- 
niques He  will  also  be  a  counsel  with  the 
Maiihattan  law  firm  of  Jacob  D.  P^ichsberg, 
who  served  as  Mario  A.  Procaclno's  campaign 
manager  in  the  recent  mayoral  election. 
,  Before  his  election  as  a  judge,  Justice 
Leibowitz  had  made  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  country's  leading  trial  lawyers.  Of  140 
clients  tried  for  first-degree  murder,  only 
one  was  sent  to  the  electric  chair. 

In  an  interview  In  his  chambers  yesterday 
after  the  ceremony,  he  attributed  his  later 
toughness  on  the  bench  to  his  early  asso- 
ciation with  criminals. 

"For  22  years  I  lived  with  them  all — Scar- 
face  Capone,  all  of  them,"  he  said.  "I  know 
what  you  do  with  a  dangerous  snake.  |If| 
you  couldn't  take  the  fangs  out,  at  least  you 
put  him  away  where  he  can't  bite  anybody." 

Justice  Leibowitz  said  one  Improvement 
would  be  to  permit  conjugal  visits  in  prisons, 
something  that  is  allowed  now  only  In  Mis- 
sissippi. "You  keep  a  man  in  prison  away 
from  women,  you  tear  his  insldes  out,  you 
make  him  a  shell,"  he  said. 

The  Judge  said  that.  In  his  long  career,  he 
was  proudest  of  his  participation  In  the 
Scottsboro  Case.  As  the  unpaid  defense  at- 
torney for  nine  black  Alabama  youths  ac- 
cused in  1931  of  raping  two  white  prostitutes, 
he  won  new  trials  for  them  by  showing  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  that  blacks  were 
systematically  excluded  from  Alabama  juries. 

"If  there's  anything  else  I  can  take  to  my 
grave,  it's  that  I  got  the  first  black  man  on 
a  Jury  In  the  South  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States."  he  said. 

By  mid-afternoon,  Justice  Leibowitz  had 
regained  the  peppery  form  that  w^on  him  the 
enmity  of  defendants,  lawyers  and  even  some 
of  lus  colleagues  on  the  bench.  The  Judiciary 
committee  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York  opposed  his  reappoint- 
ment In  1963  on  the  ground  that  he  showed 
"habitual  arrogance  and  discourtesy  to  law- 
yers and  litigants."  He  was  reappointed 
.tnyway. 

Justice  Leibowitz  was  asked  If  he  felt  old. 

"I  feel  young  enough  so  that  It  seems  like 
it's  summer,  and  Gil  Hodges  is  playing  first 
base  in  Ebbetts  Field."  he  said. 

Someone  asked  him  what  he  would  do  with 
his  robe  now  that  he  had  retired. 

-Who  the  hell  knows."  he  retorted.  "They'll 
probably  bury  me  in  it." 

Powell   v.   Alabama.  287  U.S.  45    (1932) 

Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court 

These  cases  were  argued  together  and  sub- 
mitted for  decision  as  one  case. 

The  petitioners,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
defendants,  are  negroes  charged  with  the 
crime  of  rape,  committed  upon  the  persons 
of  two  white  girls.  1'he  crime  Is  said  to  have 
been  committed  t  n  March  25,  1931.  .  .   . 

ITlhe  defendants  were  tried  In  three 

.  .  groups.  Each  of  the  three  trials  was 

completed   within   a   single   day.   Under   the 
.Mabama  statute  the  punishment  for  rape  Is 


to  be  fixed  by  the  jury,  and  In  Its  descretlon 
may  be  from  ten  years  Imprlsorunent  to 
death.  The  juries  found  defendants  guilty 
and  Imposed  the  death  penalty  upon  all.  .  .  . 
In  this  court  the  judgments  are  assailed 
upon  the  grounds  that  the  defendants,  and 
each  of  them,  were  denied  due  process  of  law 
and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  in  con- 
travention of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
specifically  as  follows:  (1)  they  were  not 
given  a  fair,  Impartial  and  deliberate  trial; 
(2)  they  were  denied  the  right  of  counsel, 
with  the  accustomed  incidents  of  consulta- 
tion and  opportunity  of  preparation  for  trial; 
and  (3)  they  were  tried  before  Juries  from 
which  qualified  members  of  their  own  race 
were  systematically  excluded.  These  ques- 
tions were  properly  raised  and  saved  in  the 
courts  below. 

The  only  one  of  the  assignments  which 
we  shall  consider  is  the  second,  in  respect 
of  the  denial  of  counsel;  and  It  becomes  un- 
necessary to  discuss  the  facts  of  the  case  or 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  prosecu- 
tion except  in  so  far  as  they  reflect  light 
upon  that  question. 

The  record  shows  that  on  the  day  when 
the  offense  is  said  to  have  been  committed, 
these  defendants,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  negroes,  were  upon  a  freight  train  on 
its  way  through  Alabama.  On  the  same  train 
were  seven  white  boys  and  the  two  white 
girls.  A  fight  took  place  between  the  negroes 
and  the  white  boys,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  white  boys,  with  the  exception  of  one 
named  Gllley,  were  thrown  off  the  train.  A 
message  was  sent  ahead,  reporting  the  light 
and  asking  that  every  negro  be  gotten  off 
the  train.  The  participants  in  the  fight,  and 
the  two  girls,  were  in  an  open  gondola  car. 
The  two  girls  testified  that  each  of  them  was 
assaulted  by  six  dlflerent  negroes  In  turn, 
and  they  identified  the  seven  defendants  as 
having  been  among  the  number.  None  of  the 
white  boys  was  called  to  testify,  with  the 
exception  of  Gllley,  who  was  called  In 
rebuttal. 

Before  the  train  reached  Scottsboro.  Ala- 
bama, a  sheriff's  posse  seized  the  defendants 
and  two  other  negroes  Both  girls  and  the 
negroes  then  were  taken  to  Scottsboro,  the 
county  seat.  Word  of  their  coming  and  of  the 
alleged  assault  had  preceded  them,  and  they 
were  met  at  Scottsboro  by  a  large  crowd  It 
does  not  sufficiently  appear  that  the  defend- 
ants were  seriously  threatened  with,  or  that 
they  were  actually  in  danger  of,  mob  vio- 
lence; but  it  does  appear  that  the  attitude 
of  the  community  was  one  of  great  hostility. 
The  sheriff  thought  it  necessary  to  call  for 
the  militia  to  assist  in  safeguarding  the  pris- 
oners. .  .  .  Soldiers  took  the  defendants  to 
Gadsden  for  safekeeping,  brought  them  back 
to  Scottsboro  for  arraignment,  returned 
them  to  Gadsden  for  safekeeping  while 
awaiting  trial,  escorted  them  to  Scottsboro 
for  trial  a  few  days  later,  and  guarded  the 
court  house  and  grounds  at  every  stage  of 
the  proceedings.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
the  proceedings,  from  beginning  to  end.  took 
place  in  an  atmosphere  of  tense,  hostile  and 
excited  public  sentiment.  During  the  entire 
time,  the  defendants  were  closely  confined 
or  were  under  military  guard  The  record 
does  not  disclose  their  ages,  except  that  one 
of  them  was  nineteen;  but  the  record  clearly 
indicates  that  most,  if  not  all.  of  them  were 
youthful,  and  they  are  constantly  referred  to 
as  "the  boys."  They  were  ignorant  and  il- 
literate. All  of  them  were  residents  of  other 
states,  where  alone  members  of  their  fami- 
lies or  friends  resided. 

However  guilty  defendants,  upon  due  in- 
quiry, might  prove  to  have  been,  they  were, 
until  convicted,  presumed  to  be  innocent.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  court  having  their  cases 
in  charge  to  see  that  they  were  denied  no 
necessary  Incident  of  a  fair  trial. 

First:  the  record  shows  that  immediately 
upon  the  return  of  the  indictment  defend- 
ants were  arraigned  and  pleaded  not  guilty 
Apparently  they  were  not  asked  whether  they 
had,    or    were   able    to    employ,    couneel,    or 


wished  to  have  counsel  appointed;  or  whether 
they  had  friends  or  relatives  who  might  as- 
sist in  that  regard  if  communicated 
with.  .  .  . 

April  6,  six  days  after  indictment,  the  trials 
began.  When  the  first  case  was  called,  the 
court  inquired  whether  the  parties  were 
ready  for  trial.  The  state's  attorney  replied 
that  he  was  ready  to  proceed.  No  one  an- 
swered for  the  defendants  or  appeared  to  rep- 
resent or  defend  them.  Mr.  Roddy,  a  Ten- 
nessee lawyer  not  a  member  of  the  local  bar, 
addressed  the  court,  saying  that  he  had  not 
been  employed,  but  that  people  who  were  In- 
terested had  spoken  to  him  about  the  case.  He 
was  asked  by  the  court  whether  he  Intended 
to  appear  for  the  defendants,  and  answered 
that  he  would  like  to  appear  along  with 
counsel  that  the  court  might  appoint.  The 
record  then  proceeds: 

"The  Court:  If  you  appear  for  these  de- 
fendants, then  I  win  not  appoint  counsel:  if 
local  counsel  are  willing  to  appear  and  assist 
you  under  the  circumstances  all  right,  but  I 
will  not  appoint  them 

"Mr.  Roddy:  Your  Honor  has  appointed 
counsel.  Is  that  correct? 

"The  Court:  I  appointed  all  the  members 
of  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of  arraigning  the 
defendants  and  then  of  course  I  anticipated 
them  to  continue  to  Help  them  if  no  counsel 
appears. 

'Mr.  Roddy:  Then  I  don't  appear  then  as 
counsel  but  I  do  want  to  stay  in  and  not  be 
ruled  out  In  this  case. 
"The    Court:    Of   course   I    would   not    do 

that 

Mr.  Roddy:  I  just  appear  here  through  the 
courtesy  of  Your  Honor. 

"The  Court:  Of  course.  I  give  you  that 
right:  .  .  ," 

And  then  apparently  addressing  all  the  law- 
yers present,  the  court  Inquired: 

".  .  ,  well  are  you  all  willing  to  assist? 
"Mr    Moody:   Your  honor  appointed  us  all 
and  we  have  been  proceeding  along  every  line 
we  know  about  it  under  Your  Honor's  ap- 
pointment. 

"The  Court:  The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to 
do  is.  if  counsel  appears  for  these  defendants 
I  don't  want  to  impose  on  you  all.  but  if  you 
feel   like  coun.sel   from  Chattanooga^ 

"Mr.  Moody:  I  see  his  situation  of  course 
and  I  have  not  run  out  of  anything  yet.  Of 
coui-.se,  if  Your  Honor  proposes  to  appoint 
us,  Mr.  Parks,  I  am  willing  to  go  on  with  It. 
Most  of  the  bar  have  been  down  and  con- 
ferred with  these  defendaiits  in  this  case; 
they  did  not  know  what  else  to  do. 

'The  Court:  The  thing.  I  did  not  want  to 
impose  on  the  members  of  the  bar  if  covinsel 
unqualifiedly  appears:  if  you  all  fee!  like  Mr. 
Roddy  is  only  interested  in  a  limited  way  to 
as.sist.  then  I  don't  care  lo  appoint — 

"Mr  Parks:  Your  Honor.  I  don't  feel  like 
you  ought  to  impose  on  any  member  of  the 
local  bar  if  the  defendaiits  are  represented 
by  counsel. 

"The  Court :  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to 
ascertain.  Mr.  Parks 

"Mr.  Parks:  Of  course  if  they  have  counsel, 
I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  the  Court  ap- 
pointing anybody;  if  they  haven't  counsel, 
of  course  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  Court  to 
appoint  counsel  to  represent  them. 

"The  Court:  I  think  you  are  right  about 
!t  Mr.  Parks  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am 
trying  to  get  an  impression  from  Mr.  Roddy. 
"Mr.  Roddy:  I  think  Mr.  Parks  is  entirely 
right  about  it.  if  I  was  paid  down  here  and 
employed,  it  would  be  a  different  thing,  but 
I  have  not  prepared  this  case  for  trial  and 
have  only  been  called  into  it  by  people  who 
are  interested  in  these  boys  from  Chatta- 
nooga Now,  they  have  not  given  me  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  the  case  and  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  procedure  In  Alabama,  but 
I  merely  came  down  here  as  a  friend  of  the 
people  who  are  interested  and  not  as  paid 
counsel,  and  certainly  I  haven't  any  money 
to  pay  them  and  nobody  I  am  Interested  in 
had  me  to  com"  down  here  has  put  up  any 
fund  of  money  to  come  do'wn  here  and  pay 
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counsel  If  ".hey  should  do  u  I  would  be  glad 
to  turn  It  over-  a  counsel  but  I  am  merely 
here  at  the  solicitation  of  people  .vho  have 
bectime  interested  m  this  case  without  any 
pavment  of  fee  and  without  unv  prepara'lon 
for  trial  and  I  think  the  b.  ys  would  be  barter 
off  if  I  step  entirely  out  <jf  the  case  accord- 
ing to  my  way  :'  looking  at  it  and  acordlng 
to  mv  lack  of  preparation  of  it  and  not  being 
familiar  w.th  the  procedure  ai  Alabama 
Mr  Roddy  later  observed 

THE     '.  ONSTlTtriON     AND     THE     SL'PKEMK     COURT 

If  there  Us  anything  I  can  do  to  b«  of 
help  to  them  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it;  I  am 
interested  to  that  extent 

The  Court  Well  gentlemen  if  Mr  Roddy 
only  appears  as  assistrtnt  rhat  way  I  think 
It  Is  proper  that  I  nppoint  nifmbers  of  rhis 
bar  to  represent  them  I  <>xpecr  'hat  is  rlRht. 
If  Mr  Rfxldv  will  appear  I  wouldn't  of 
course  I  would  nor  appoint  anybody  I  don't 
■■ee  Mr  Roddy  how  I  can  make  a  qualified 
aopoiiitment  or  a  limited  .ippoln'ment  Of 
course  I  don  t  mean  to  cut  off  your  assist- 
ance in  any  way-  Well  i^entlemen  I  'hlnk 
you  understand  it 

"Mr  Moody  I  am  willing  to  go  ahead  and 
help  Mr  Rtxldy  m  anything  I  can  do  about 
|f     under  the  circumstances 

The  Court  All  right  all  the  lawyers  that 
will:  of  course  I  would  not  require  a  lawyer 
to  app^ir  !f 

Mr    Moody     I  am.   willing  to  do  that   for 
him  as  a  member  of  the  bar:  I  will  go  ahead 
an'l  help  do  anything  I  can  do 
"The  Court    All  right" 

And  in  this  casual   fashion  the  matter  of 
counsel  in  a  capital  case  was  disposed  of. 
•  •  •  •  • 

IT] he  'rials  Immediately  proceeded. 
the  defendan'.s  young  ignorant  illiterate 
surrounded  bv  hostile  sentlm.ent  haled  back 
and  forth  under  guard  of  soldiers,  charged 
with  an  atrocious  crime  regarded  with  es- 
pecial horror  in  'he  communl'v  where  they 
were  to  be  tried,  were  rh'is  put  in  peril  nf 
their  lives  within  a  few  moments  after  coun- 
sel for  *he  first  'Ime  charged  with  any  de^re* 
of  responsibility  began  to  represent  th^m 

V  Is  not  enoui^h  *o  assume  that  counsel 
thus  preolpitatetl  into  'he  case  thnught 
there  was  no  defense,  and  exercised  their 
ber'  Judgment  In  prcKeedln^  to  trial  without 
preparation  Nerher  they  nor  the  court 
could  'ay  what  a  prompt  and  thnroughgolng 
Investigation  mlgh'  dl.sclose  as  to  the  facts 
No  attempt  was  made  to  Investigate  No  op- 
portunity to  do  so  was  given  Defendants 
were  immediately  hurried  to  tr.al  Un- 

der the  circumstances  disclosed,  we  hold 
that  defendants  were  not  accorded  the  right 
of  counsel  In  anv  substantial  sense  To  decide 
otherwise  would  slmplv  be  to  ignore  ac^ 
tualltles 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  fact  that  the  right  involved  Is  of 
such  a  charicter  that  It  cannot  be  denied 
without  violating  those  'fundamental  prln- 
clpaLs  of  liberty  and  Justice  which  lie  at 
the  base  .'f  all  our  civil  and  pollrira!  Institu- 
tions '  'Hebert  v  Louisiana.  272  US  312. 
316i  is  obviously  one  of  those  compelling 
considerations  which  must  prevail  in  de- 
termining whether  :t  is  embraced  within  *he 
due  process  clau.«ie  .if  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, although  It  be  specl.lcally  dealt  with 
m  another  part  of  the  federal  Constitution 
Evidently  -his  court  :n  the  later  civses  enu- 
merated regarded  the  rights  there  under 
consider  iriun  <i6  of  this  fundamental  char- 
acter Thar  sume  such  distinction  must  be 
observed  Is  foreshadowed  m  Twining  v  New 
Jersey  211  US  78,  99  where  Mr  Ju.stke 
Moodv  speaking  f.->r  the  court  said  that 
It  Is  possible  that  some  of  the  personal 
rights  safeguarded  by  the  first  eight  Amend- 
ments against  Natlonai  action  may  also  be 


safeguarded  a<?Hlnst  state  action  because  a 
denial  of  them  wniud  be  .i  denial  i,f  due 
pro<-e6«  i.f  law  Chicago  Burlington  .V  Qulncy 
R  C(^  V  Chicago  16fi  U  S  226  If  this  is  so. 
It  is  not  because  those  ngh'..s  are  enumerated 
m  the  first  eight  Amendments,  but  because 
they  are  of  sui  h  a  nature  that  they  are  In- 
cluded in  the  conception  if  due  process  of 
law  ■  While  the  question  h.is  never  been 
categorlc.illy  determined  by  this  court,  u 
consideration  of  the  nature  ..f  the  right  and 
a  review  of  the  express!. ms  of  this  and  other 
courts,  makes  It  clear  that  the  right  to  the 
aid  of  counsel  is  of  this  fundamental  char- 
acter 

It  never  has  been  doubted  by  this  covirt. 
or  any  other  so  far  as  we  know,  that  notice 
and  hearing  are  prellmliiary  steps  essential 
to  the  passing  of  an  enforceable  judgment, 
.ind  'hat  they,  t.^gt-ther  with  a  legally  i-om- 
peteni  tributinl  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
case,  constitute  basic  elements  of  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  due  process  of 
law  The  words  of  Webster  so  often  quoted, 
that  by  the  law  .'f  the  land"  is  Intended  "a 
law  which  hears  before  it  condemns,"  have 
t>een  repeated  in  varying  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  a  multitude  of  dedslon.s 

What,  then.  dt>es  a  hearing  include?  His- 
torically and  in  practice,  in  our  own  country 
at  least,  it  ha.s  always  included  he  right  to 
the  aid  of  counsel  when  desired  and  provided 
by  the  party  asserting  the  right  The  nght  to 
he  heard  would  he.  :n  many  rases.  i>f  little 
avail  If  !t  did  not  romprrhend  the  nght  to 
he  hettrd  by  roun.^rl  Kien  the  intelligent  and 
edticated  layman  has  .mall  and  sometimes  no 
•'kill  in  the  science  of  law  If  charged  tilth 
rnme.  he  i.?  incapable,  generally  of  detrrrrim- 
ing  for  himself  uhether  the  indictment  is 
good  or  had  He  is  unfamiliar  icith  the  rules 
of  evidence  Left  xtthout  the  aid  of  counsel 
he  may  he  put  on  tnal  uithout  a  proper 
charge,  and  com  icted  uptjn  .ncompetent  evi- 
dence, or  evidence  irrelevant  to  the  vssue  or 
Qtheruise  inadmi^sihle  He  lack.^  both  the 
skill  and  knowledge  adequately  to  prepare  his 
de/en.te  even  though  he  may  have  a  perfect 
one  He  requires  the  guiding  hand  of  counsel 
at  '-very  ■<tep  in  the  prcKeedin(ji  against  him. 
Without  It.  though  he  be  not  guilty,  he  facei 
'he  danger  of  conviction  hccau.se  he  doe.^  not 
'inou  how  to  establish  his  nnocence  If  that 
be  true  of  men  of  Intelligence  how  much 
more  tr\ie  is  it  >,f  the  ignorant  and  Illiterate 
or  those  of  feeble  intelleiH  If  in  anv  taie. 
civil  or  criminal  a  state  or  federal  court  were 
arbitrarily  to  refuse  to  hear  a  party  by  coun- 
sel, employed  by  and  appearing  for  him.  It 
reasonably  may  not  be  doubted  that  .--uch  a 
refusal  would  be  a  denial  of  a  hearing  and, 
therefore,  of  due  process  in  the  constitutional 
sense 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  outlined  m  the 
forepart  of  this  opinion  the  ignorance  and 
Illiteracy  of  the  delendanis  their  youth,  the 
circumstances  of  puoUc  hostility,  the  im- 
prls<inment  and  the  close  surveillance  of  the 
defendants  bv  the  military  forces,  the  fact 
that  their  friends  and  families  were  all  In 
other  states  and  communication  with  'hem 
necessarily  difficult,  and  above  all  that  they 
.-.tood  in  deadly  peril  >f  their  lives — we  think 
the  failure  .,f  the  trial  court  to  give  them 
reasonable  time  and  opportunity  to  -ecire 
c.junsel  was  a  clear  detual  of  due  prccess 

But  passing  that  and  assuming  their  ina- 
bility, even  If  opportunity  !iad  been  g;ven. 
to  employ  counsel  as  the  trial  >-ourt  evidently 
did  assume,  we  are  of  opinl<iM  that  under 
the  clrcumstBuces  just  ^tated,  the  neces^^ity 
of  counsel  was  so  vital  and  imperative  that 
the  failure  of  the  tiral  court  to  make  an  effec- 
'ive  appointment  cif  counsel  was  likewise  a 
denial  of  due  pnx-e.ss  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Whether  this 
•*ould  he  »o  In  other  criminal  prosecutions, 
or  under  other  circumstances,  we  need  not 
determine 
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HEKD  NOTE 

1    Exclusion  of  all  negroes  from  a  grai.d  Jury 
by  which  a  negro  is  indicted    or  ircm  the 
petit  Jury  by  which  he  is  tried  tor  the  of- 
fense, resulting  Irom  systematic  and  arbi- 
trary  exclusion   of    negroes   Ir,.m   the   Jury 
lists  solely   because  of   their  race  or  color. 
IS  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  •..,  him  bv   the  Fourteenth 
Amendment    P   S89 
2.   Whenever  a  conclusion  of  law  of  a  state 
court    as    to    a    lederal    right    Is    so    Inter- 
mingled   with    lindlngs    of    fact    that    the 
latter  control  the  former    It  Is  incumbent 
up«jn    this   Court    to   analyze    the    lacis    m 
order  that  the  enforcement  of  the  lederal 
right  may  be  a.vsured    P   590 
3    evidence  reviewed  and  found  to  es'ahlish 
systematic  exclusion  of   negrries  from  Jury 
service  in  two  Al.'»bama  couities,  sole'.-,  be- 
cause of  their  rnce  and  color    Pp    S90    .'■'96 
229  Ala    226.   156  So   2'29  Ala    556.  reverse^. 
Ct RTioRAR!    293  US    552.  to  review  a  Judg- 
ment :ifflrmlng  a  conviction  of  rape 
Vr   Samuel  S   Lubowitz  for  petitioner 
Mr    Thomas  E    Knight    Jr  .  Attiirne>    Cun- 
eral    of    Alabam.i     with    whom    ^tr     r; ',tt;,j,s 
Seay  Lawson.  .^sslstant  Attorney  General,  was 
on  the  brief,  for  respondent 

OPINION  OF  THE  COVRT 

Mr  Chief  Justice  Hcchzs  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court 

Petitioner.  Clarence  Norrls.  Is  one  of  nine 
negro  bovs  who  were  Indicted  In  March. 
1931.  In  Jackson  County.  Alabama,  for  the 
crime  of  rape  On  belne  brought  to  trial  ni 
that  county  eight  were  convicted  The  .su- 
preme Court  of  Alabama  reversed  the  con- 
viction of  one  of  these  and  affirmed  that  of 
seven  Including  Norrls  This  Court  reversed 
the  Judgments  of  conviction  upon  the 
groimd  that  the  defendants  had  been  denied 
due  process  of  law  in  that  the  trial  court 
had  failed  In  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
disclosed  and  of  :he  inability  of  the  defend- 
ants at  that  time  to  obtain  counsel,  to  make 
m  effective  .ipp.):ntment  of  counsel  to  aid 
'hem  in  preparing  .ind  presenMng  their  de- 
lense    Powell  v    .Alabama.  287  US    45 

After  the  remand,  a  motion  for  chane-^ 
of  venue  was  granted  and  the  cases  were 
transferred  to  Morgan  County  Norns  was 
brought  to  trial  In  November.  1933  At  th- 
outset,  a  motion  was  made  on  his  behaV 
to  qua.sh  the  Indictment  upon  the  ground  <  i 
the  exclusion  of  negroes  from  Juries  In  Jack- 
son County  where  the  indictment  was  found 
A  motion  was  also  made  to  quash  the  trii'l 
icnire  in  Morgan  County  upon  the  ground 
of  the  exclusion  of  negroes  from  Juries  m 
that  county  In  relation  to  each  county,  the 
chance  was  of  long  continued,  systematic  ani 
arbitrary  exclusion  of  qualified  negro  citi.'en-- 
from  service  on  Juries,  solely  because  of  their 
race  and  color  m  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  State  Joined 
Issue  .in  this  charge  and  after  hearing  the 
evidence,  which  we  .shall  presently  reuew 
the  trial  Judge  denied  both  motions,  and 
exception  was  taken  The  trial  then  pro- 
ceeded and  resulted  In  the  conviction  of 
Norns  who  was  sentenced  to  death.  On  ap- 
peal the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  con- 
sider°d  and  decided  the  federal  question 
which  Norns  had  raised,  and  affirmed  the 
lud^ment  229  Ala  226;  156  .So  556  We 
eranted  a  writ  of  certiorari    293  US   552 

F.r^t  There  Is  no  c  n'roversv  as  to  the 
c  ns'itutional  principle  involved  That  prin- 
ciple, Icng  since  declared  was  ivt  challenged, 
but  was  pxnres.siy  rect  gnlzed.  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State   S'jnimlng  up  precisely  the 
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effect  of  earlier  decisions,  this  Court  thus 
stated  the  principle  In  Carter  v.  Texas,  177 
US  442,  447,  In  relation  to  exclusion  from 
service  on  grand  Juries:  "Whenever  by  any 
action  of  a  State,  whether  through  its  legis- 
lature, through  its  courts,  or  through  its 
executive  or  administrative  officers,  all  per- 
sons of  the  African  race  are  excluded,  solely 
iieciuise  of  their  race  or  color,  from  serving 
as  grand  Jurors  In  the  criminal  prosecution 
of  a  person  of  the  African  race,  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  Is  denied  to  him.  con- 
trary to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Strauder 
V  West  Virginia.  100  US.  303:  Neat  v.  Dela- 
irare.  103  U.S.  370.  397;  Gibson  v.  Miaaisaippi. 
162  US  565."  This  statement  was  repeated 
in  the  .same  terms  in  Rogers  v.  Alabama,  192 
US  226.  231,  and  again  In  .ifarfin  v.  Texas, 
200  US  316.  319.  The  principle  la  equally 
applicable  to  a  similar  exclusion  ol  negroes 
ironi  service  on  petit  Juries.  Strauder  v. 
llVsf  Virginia,  supra:  Martin  v.  Texas,  supra. 
And  although  the  state  statute  defining  the 
(lualificatlons  of  Jurors  may  be  fair  on  Its 
face,  the  constitutional  provision  affords  pro- 
tection against  action  of  the  State  through 
its  administrative  officers  In  effecting  the 
prohibited  dlscrlmlnaUon.  Neal  v.  Delaware, 
.-uura:  Carter  v.  Texas,  supra.  Compare 
Virginia  v.  Kives.  100  US.  313.  322,  323;  In  re 
Wood.  140  U  S  278.  285;  Thomas  v.  Texas.  212 
r  S   278.  282.  283 

The  question  Is  of  the  application  of  this 
established  principle  to  the  facts  disclosed 
bv  the  record.  That  the  question  Is  one  of 
lact  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  duty  to  de- 
termine whether  In  truth  a  federal  right 
has  been  denied.  When  a  federal  right  has 
been  specially  set  up  and  claimed  in  a  state 
court.  It  Is  our  province  to  Inquire  not  merely 
whether  It  was  denied  In  express  terms  but 
ilso  whether  It  was  denied  In  substance  and 
ertect.  If  this  requires  an  examination  of 
evidence,  that  examination  must  be  made. 
Otherwise,  review  by  this  Court  would  fall  of 
Its  purpose  In  safeguarding  constitutional 
rights.  Thus,  whenever  a  conclusion  of  law 
:  a  state  court  as  to  a  federal  right  and 
findings  of  fact  are  so  intermingled  that  the 
inter  control  the  former,  it  Is  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  analyze  the  facts  In  order  that 
the  .ipproprlate  enforcement  of  the  federal 
right  mav  be  assured  Creswill  v.  Knights  of 
I'vthias.  225  U.S.  246.  261;  Northern  Pacific 
Ku  Co.  V.  North  Dakota.  236  U.S.  585,  593; 
ifo.-d  V.  Love  County.  253  U  S.  17.  22:  Davis 
v  Wechsler.  263  U.S.  22.  24:  Fiske  v.  Kansas. 
■J74.  US  S80.  385.  386;  Ancient  Egyptian 
Order  V.  Mtchaux,  279  U.S.  737,  745. 

Second  The  evidence  on  the  motion  to 
,niash  the  indictment.  In  1930.  the  total 
population  of  Jackson  County,  where  the  In- 
ttictment  was  found,  wns  ;i6,H81.  of  whom  2688 
were  negroes.  The  male  population  over  twen- 
tv-(ne  years  of  age  numbered  8801,  and  of 
these  fi66  were  negroes 

The  quali?catlcns  of  lurors  were  thus  pre- 
scribed bv  the  state  statute  i  Alabama  Code. 
1923,  5  86031-  "The  Jury  commission  shall 
place  on  the  Jury  roll  and  in  the  Jury  box 
The  names  of  all  male  citizens  of  the  county 
who  .irp  eenerally  reputed  to  be  honest  and 
intelligent  men.  and  are  esteemed  in  the 
lommunlty  for  their  Integrity,  good  char- 
.icter  and  sound  Judgment,  but  no  person 
must  be  selected  who  is  under  twenty-one  or 
')ver  s)xtv-!ive  years  of  age.  or,  who  Is  an 
habitual  drunkard,  or  who.  being  afflicted 
with  a  permanent  disease  or  physical  weak- 
r.ess  is  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
luror.  or  who  cannot  read  English,  or  who 
has  ever  been  convicted  of  any  offense  in- 
volving moral  turpitude  If  a  person  cannot 
re,)d  Engli.sh  and  has  all  the  other  quallflca- 
tion.s  prescribed  herein  and  is  a  freeholder 
or  householder,  his  name  may  be  placed  on 
the  Jury  roll  and  in  the  Jury  box."  See  Gen. 
Acts.  Alabama.   1931.  No,  47.  p.  59. 

Defendant  adduced  evidence  to  support  the 
charge  of  unconstitutional  discrimination  In 
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the  actual  administration  of  the  statute  In 
Jackson  County.  The  testimony,  as  the  state 
court  said,  tended  to  show  that  "In  a  long 
number  of  years  no  negro  had  been  called 
for  Jury  service  in  that  county."  It  appeared 
that  no  negro  had  served  on  any  grand  or 
petit  Jury  in  that  county  within  the  memory 
of  witnesses  who  had  lived  there  all  their 
Uvea.  Testimony  to  that  effect  was  given  by 
men  whose  ages  ran  from  fifty  to  seventy-six 
years.  Their  testimony  was  uncontradicted. 
It  was  supported  by  the  testimony  of  offi- 
cials. The  clerk  of  the  Jury  commission  and 
the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  had  never 
known  of  a  negro  serving  on  a  grand  Jury  In 
Jackson  County.  The  court  reporter,  who  had 
not  missed  a  session  in  that  county  in 
twenty-four  years,  and  two  Jury  commis- 
sioners testified  to  the  same  effect.  One  of 
the  latter,  who  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission which  made  up  the  Jury  roll  for  the 
grand  Jury  which  found  the  indictment, 
testified  that  he  had  "never  known  of  a  sin- 
gle Instance  where  any  negro  sat  on  any 
grand  or  petit  Jury  In  the  entire  history  of 
that  county." 

That  testimony  in  itself  made  out  a  pnma 
facie  case  of  the  denial  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion which  the  Constitution  guarantees.  See 
Neal  V.  Delaware,  supra.  The  case  thus  made 
was  supplemented  by  direct  testimony  that 
specified  negroes,  thirty  or  more  in  number, 
were  qualified  for  Jury  service.  Among  these 
were  negroes  who  were  members  of  school 
boards,  or  trustees,  of  colored  schools,  and 
property  owners  and  householders.  It  also  ap- 
peared that  negroes  from  that  county  had 
been  called  for  Jury  service  in  the  federal 
court.  Several  of  those  who  were  thus  de- 
scribed as  qualified  were  witnesses.  While 
there  was  testimony  which  cast  doubt  upon 
the  qualifications  of  some  of  the  negroes  who 
had  been  named,  and  there  was  also  general 
testimony  by  the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper 
who  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  lack  of  "sound 
Judgment"  of  the  "good  negroes'  in  Jackson 
County,  we  think  that  the  definite  testimony 
as  to  the  actual  qualifications  of  Individual 
negroes,  which  was  not  met  by  any  testimony 
equally  direct,  showed  that  there  were  ne- 
groes In  Jackson  County  qualified  for  jury 
service. 

The  question  arose  whether  names  of  ne- 
groes were  in  fact  on  the  Jury  roll.  The  books 
containing  the  Jury  roll  for  Jackson  County 
for  the  year  1930-31  were  produced.  They 
were  produced  from  the  custody  of  a  member 
of  the  Jury  commission  which,  in  1931,  had 
succeeded  the  commission  which  had  made 
up  the  Jury  roll  from  which  the  grand  Jury 
in  question  had  been  drawn.  On  the  pages 
of  this  roll  appeared  the  names  of  six  negroes. 
They  were  entered,  respectively,  at  the  end  of 
the  precinct  lists  which  were  alphabetically 
arranged.  The  genuineness  of  these  entries 
was  disputed.  It  appeared  that  after  the  Jury 
roll  in  question  had  been  made  up,  and 
after  the  new  Jtwy  commission  had  taken 
office,  one  of  the  new  commissioners  directed 
the  new  clerk  to  draw  lines  after  the  names 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  roll  by  the 
preceding  commission.  These  lines,  on  the 
pages  under  consideration,  were  red  lines,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  old  commission  testified  that 
they  were  not  put  in  by  him.  The  entries 
made  by  the  new  clerk,  for  the  new  Jury  roll. 
were  below  these  lines. 

The  names  of  the  six  negroes  were  in  each 
instance  written  Immediately  above  the  red 
lines.  An  expert  of  long  experience  testified 
that  these  names  were  superimposea  upon 
the  red  lines,  that  Is.  that  they  were  written 
after  the  lines  had  been  drawn.  The  expert 
was  not  cross-examined  and  no  testimony 
was  Introduced  to  contradict  him,=  In  deny- 
ing the  motion  to  quash,  the  trial  Judge  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  he  would  not  "be  au- 


'  The  books  containing  the  Jury  roll  In 
question  were  produced  on  the  argument  at 
this  bar  and  were  examined  by  the  Court. 


thorlzed  to  presume  that  somebody  had 
committed  a  crime"  or  to  presume  that  the 
Jury  board  "had  been  unfaithful  to  their 
duties  and  allowed  the  books  to  be  tampered 
with."  His  conclusion  was  that  names  of 
negroes  were  on  the  Jury  roll. 

We  think  that  the  evidence  did  not  Justify 
that  conclusion.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  did  not  sustain  It.  That  court  ob- 
served that  the  charge  that  the  naones  of 
Negroes  were  fraudulently  placed  on  the  roll 
did  not  involve  any  member  of  the  jury 
board,  and  that  the  charge  "was.  by  Impllca- 
tton  at  least,  laid  at  the  door  of  the  clerk 
of  the  board."  The  court,  reaching  Its  deci- 
sion Irrespective  of  that  question,  treated 
that  phase  of  the  matter  as  "wholly  Imma- 
terial" and  hence  passed  It  by  "without  any 
expression  of  opinion  thereon." 

The  state  court  rested  Its  decision  upon  the 
ground  that  even  If  It  were  assumed  that 
there  was  no  name  of  a  negro  on  the  jury 
roll,  it  was  not  established  that  race  or  color 
caused  the  omission.  The  court  pointed  out 
that  the  statute  fixed  a  high  standard  of 
quaUflcatlons  for  Jurors  {Green  v.  State,  73 
Ala.  26;  Sfafe  v  Curtis,  210  Ala.  1;  97  So. 
291)  and  that  the  Jtiry  commission  was 
vested  with  a  wide  discretion.  The  court  ad- 
verted to  the  fact  that  more  white  citizens 
possessing  age  qualifications  had  been 
omitted  from  the  Jury  roll  than  the  entire 
negro  population  of  tne  county,  and  re- 
garded the  testimony  as  being  to  the  effect 
that  "the  nmatter  of  race,  color,  politics,  re- 
ligion or  fraternal  affiliations"  had  not  been 
discussed  by  the  commission  and  had  not 
entered  into  their  consideration,  and  that 
no  one  had  been  excluded  because  of  race 
or  "color. 

The  testimony  showed  the  practice  of  the 
Jury  commission.  One  of  the  commissioners 
who  made  up  the  Jury  roll  In  question,  and 
the  clerk  of  that  commission,  testified  as 
to  the  manner  of  its  preparation.  The  other 
two  commissioners  of  that  period  did  not 
testify.  It  was  shown  that  the  clerk,  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissioners,  made  up 
a  preliminary  list  which  was  based  on  the 
registration  list  of  voters,  the  polling  list  and 
the  tax  list,  and  apparently  also  upon  the 
telephone  directory.  The  clerk  testified  thai 
he  made  up  a  list  of  all  male  citizens  be- 
tween the  r.ges  of  twenty-one  and  sixty-five 
years  without  regard  to  their  status  or 
qualifications.  The  commissioner  testified 
that  the  designation  "col."  was  placed  after 
the  names  of  those  who  were  colored.  In 
preparing  the  final  Jury  roll,  the  preliminary 
list  was  checked  off  as  to  qualified  jurors 
with  the  aid  of  men  whom  the  commission- 
ers called  in  lor  that  purpose  from  the  differ- 
ent precincts.  And  the  commissioner  testified 
tha.t  in  the  selections  for  the  jury  roll  no 
one  waf  "automatically  or  systematically" 
excluded,  or  excluded  on  account  of  race  or 
color;  that  he  "did  not  inquire  aa  to  color, 
that  was  not  discussed." 

But,  in  appraising  the  action  of  the  com- 
missioners, these  statements  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  other  testimony.  As  we  have 
seen,  there  was  testimony,  not  overborne 
or  discredited,  that  there  were  in  fact  ne- 
groes in  the  county  qualified  for  jury  service. 
That  testimony  was  direct  and  specific. 
After  eliminating  those  persons  as  to  whom 
there  was  some  evidence  of  lack  of  quali- 
fications, a  considerable  number  of  others 
remained.  The  fact  that  the  testimony  as  to 
these  persons,  fully  identified,  was  not  chal- 
lenged by  evidence  appropriately  direct,  can- 
not be  brushed  aside.  There  Is  no  ground 
for  an  assumption  that  the  names  of  these 
negroes  were  not  on  the  preliminary  list. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  testi- 
mony is  that  they  were  on  that  prelinUnary 
list,  and  were  designated  on  that  list  as  the 
names  of  negroes,  and  that  they  were  not 
placed  on  the  Jury  roll.  There  was  thus  pre- 
sented a  test  of  the  practice  of  the  com- 
missioners. Something  more  than  mere  gen- 
eral asseverations  was  required.  Why   wer« 
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these  names  excluded  from  'he  jury  roin 
Wa«  It  because  of  the  laclc  of  statutory 
qualifications''  Were  the  qualifications  of 
ne«froes  actually  and  property  considered' 

The  testimony  of  the  comml.saloner  :)n  this 
crucial  question  puts  the  case  ;:i  .i  strong 
light  That  testimony  leads  u,  'he  ■nn.iu.sinn 
that  these  ur  otl.er  negr  les  were  not  excluded 
on  account  of  age  or  Uclc  of  «»st«em  In  the 
communltv  for  integrity  -.iud  judgment,  or 
because  of  disease  or  wunt  of  .my  other 
qualification  The  commissioner  s  answer  to 
speclHc  inquiry  upon  this  point  was  that 
negroes  were  never  discussed  '  We  give  in 
the  margin  quotations  from   his  testimony  • 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence 
required  a  dlfTerent  result  from  that  reached 
In  the  state  court  We  thlnic  that  the  evidence 
that  for  a  generation  or  longer  no  negro 
had  been  called  for  service  on  any  jury  in 
Jaclcson  County  that  there  were  negroes 
qualified  for  jury  service  that  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Jury  commission  their 
names  would  normally  appear  on  the  pre- 
liminary list  of  male  citizens  of  the  requisite 
age  but  that  no  names  of  negroes  were  placed 
on  the  Jury  roll  and  the  testimony  with 
respect  to  the  lack  of  appropriate  considera- 
tion of  the  qualifications  of  negroes,  estab- 
lished the  discrimination  which  the  Consti- 
tution forbids  The  motion  to  quash  the  In- 
<tlctmep!;,\ipon  that  ground  should  have  been 
grante<j^ 

Thi'd  The  evidence  on  the  morion  to 
quash  the  trial  ventre  The  population  of 
Morgan  County  where  the  trial  was  had  was 
larger  than  that  of  Jaclcson  County,  and  the 
proportion  of  negroes  was  much  greater  The 
total  population  of  Morgan  County  in  1930 
was  46.176,  and  of  this  number  8.311  were 
negroes 

Within  the  memory  of  witnesses,  long  resi- 
dent   -here    no   negro   had  ever  served   on  a 


Q  Did  you  ever  exclude  from  the  Jury 
rolls  ,iny  negroes  beet  use  you  found  first  he 
was  a  man  under  twenty-one  vears  old  or 
over  sixty-five  .md  he  was  excluded  by  reason 
of  his  .ige:  secondly  because  he  was  a  person 
who  wasn't  esteemed  m  'he  community  for 
being  .1  decent  .md  honiir:ible  citizen,  for 
g'K)d  sound  ajmmon  sense  »nd  Judgment,  did 
you  ever  see  or  hear  of  them  not  golP"  'o  take 
that  negro  because  he  wasn't  esteemed  In 
the  community  for  good  sense  and  Judg- 
ment' \   No.  sir 

Q  Did  vou  ever  have  occasion  to  .stay,  I 
can  t  take  that  negro  because  he  Is  a  fellow 
that  has  a  disease  which  may  .itTect  or  does 
affect  his  mentality,  did  you  ever  say  that 
to  yourself,  with  reference  to  .any  particular 
negro'  A.  No.  sir.  negroes  was  never  dis- 
cussed 

"Q  Did  vou  ever  say  to  yourself  js  a  Jury 
commissioner  in  compiling  those  lists.  I  am 
not  going  'o  t.ike  that  negro  because  he  hns 
been  convicted  before  of  \  crime  Involving 
moral  turpitude,  have  you  ever  excluded  a 
negro  on  that  ground,  did  vou  ever  find  .tny 
negro  that  came  within  that  category,  under 
your  personal  knowledge  In  Jackson  County' 
A    r  couldn't  recall  any.  no.  sir,  I  don't  know 

W  Have  you  ever  known  of  .iny  negro  in 
Jackson  County  who  was  excluded  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  he  could  not  read  English, 
and  that  negro  .it  the  same  time  wasn't  a  free 
holder  or  householder  did  you  ever  say  I 
can  t  t,ike  that  negro  because  he  Is  prohib- 
ited under  the  rules  from  serving  by  reason 
of  that  provision  '  A   No.  sir 

■Q  Or  anybody  in  your  presence''  A.  It 
■ever  was  dlsctissed 

'Q  You  hrtd  been  a  Jury  commissioner  how 
long'  A  I  was  on  It  under  Bibb  Graves  ad- 
ministration. 1928,  1929    1930 

Q  Three  years?  A   Yes.  sir 

Q  And  you  never  had  occasion  to  exclude 
any  negro  in  Jackson  County  by  reason  of 
the  disqualifying  provisions  I  have  Just 
called  to  your  attention''  A  Not  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge   no.  sir 


Jury  In  that  county  or  had  been  called  for 
such  service  Some  of  these  witnesses  were 
over  fifty  years  of  age  and  had  always  lived 
in  Morgan  County  Their  testimony  was  not 
contr,«dlcted  \  clerk  >f  the  circuit  court, 
who  had  resided  In  the  county  for  thirty 
vears,  ,ind  who  had  been  In  ofBce  for  over 
four  years  testified  that  during  his  official 
term  approximately  25iXi  persons  had  been 
called  for  jury  service  and  that  not  one  of 
them  was  a  negro,  that  he  did  not  recall 
ever  seeing  any  single  i)er8«in  <]f  the  colored 
race  serve  on  any  jury  lii  M<jrgan  County  • 
There  was  abundan;  evidence  that  there 
were  a  large  number  of  negroes  In  the  countv 
who  were  qualified  for  Jury  .service  .Men  of 
intelligence,  .some  of  whom  were  college  grad- 
uaies.  testified  to  long  lists  .said  to  contain 
nearlv  200  names)  of  such  qualified  negroes. 
Including  many  buslnes.s  men.  iwncrs  of 
real  property  and  hou.seholders  When  de- 
fendants coun.sel  propo.sed  to  call  manv  .iddl- 
tlonal  witnesses  In  order  ut  adduce  further 
proof  of  qualifications  of  negroes  for  jury 
service,  the  trial  judge  limited  the  testimony, 
holding  that  the  evidence  was  cumulative 

We  find  no  warrant  for  a  conclusion  that 
the  names  of  any  of  the  negroes  as  to  whom 
•his  testimony  was  given,  or  of  any  other 
negr.;>es.  were  placed  on  ihe  Jury  rolls  No 
such  mimes  were  identified  The  evidence 
•hat  for  many  years  no  negro  had  been 
called  for  Jury  service  itself  tended  to  show 
the  absence  of  the  names  of  negroes  from 
the  Jury  rolls,  and  the  State  made  no  effort 
•o  prove  their  presence  The  trial  Judge  lim- 
ited the  defendiuifs  prot)f  to  the  present 
year,  the  present  jury  roll  •  The  sheriff  or  the 
county,  called  .w  a  witness  for  defendants 
scanned  the  jury  roll  and  after  "looking  over 
every  single  name  on  that  Jurv  roll,  from  A 
to  Z.  •  was  unable  to  point  out  "any  single 
negro  on  It." 

For   this   long-continued,    unvarying,   and 
wholesale    exclusion    of    negroes    from    Jurv 
service    we    tlnd    no   Justification    consistent 
with    the   constitutional    mandate     We    have 
carefully  examined  the  -estimonv  of  the  jury 
commissioners   upon   which    the'  state   court 
based  Its  decision   One  of  these  commission- 
ers  testified  m  person  and  the  other  two  sub- 
mitted brief  afBdavlts.  By  the  state  act  iGen 
Acts.  Ala  ,  1931.  No.  47.  p   55i  ,  In  force  at  the 
time  the  Jury  roll  in  question  w.is  made  up 
the  clerk  of  the  jury  board  was  required  to 
obtain  the  names  of  all  male  citizens  of  the 
country   over    twenty-one   and    under   sixty- 
five  vears  of  age.  and  their  occupation   place 
of  residence  and  place  of  business    (/dp    ,58 
1  11  I    The  qualifications  of   those  who  were 
to  be  placed  on  the  Jury  rf>ll  were  the  same  .is 
those  prescribed  by  the  earlier  statute  which 
we   have   already   quoted     i /d      p     59,    <  14  , 
The  member  of  the  jurv-  board,  who  testified 
orally,  said  that  a  list  w:us  made  up  which 
included  the  names  of  all  male  citizens  of 
suitable  age:    that  black  residents  were  not 
excluded  from  this  general  list;  that  in  com- 
piling the  jury  roll  he  did  not  consider  race 
or  color:   that  no  one  was  excluded  for  that 
reason:   and  that  he  had  placed  on  the  Jury 
roll    the    names    of    persons    possessing    ;he 
qualifications  under  the  statute    The  affida- 
vits of  the  other  members  of  the  board  con- 
tained general  statement,s  to  the  same  efffcf 
We  think  that  this  evidence  failed  to  reSut 
the  strong  prima  -uric  case  wlil-h  defendant 
had  made   Tha'  showing  as  to  the  long-c  n- 
tlULied  exclusKu  of  negroes  from  Jury  serv- 
ice, and  .13  to  the  manv  negroes  qualified  for 
that    serv  ce.      ould    not     be    me-     bv    m   r« 
generalities      If      in     the    presence    of    such 
testimony    as   defendant    adduc.v.1.   th?   mero 
general    asserticns   by   i,mclals   of   tjifir   p.r- 
formance  of  du'y  were  to  be  a^cep'ed  aj  in 
adequate  justirtcation  for  ihe  complete  ex- 
clusion   of    negroes    from    Jurv    service,    the 
constitutional  provision — arioptc-^  with  •  p"- 
cial  reference  to  their  pnt?c;k:n-  w-uld  be 
but  a  vain  and  illusory  r^'quiremrnf   The  B»n- 
erai    attitude   of    the   jury    ccmmiJtl:n?r   is 


shown  by  the  following  extract  from  his  tes- 
timony I  do  not  know  of  .mv  negro  In 
Morgan  County  over  twen'y- me  and  under 
slxty-flve  who  Is  ;.;enerally  reputed  to  be 
honest  and  intelUgetit  and  who  is  e.steemed 
in  the  community  tor  his  inte;;rlty.  good 
character  and  sound  Judgment,  who  is  not 
an  habitual  drunkard  who  Lsnt  afflicted  with 
a  permanent  disease  or  physical  weakness 
which  would  render  him  unfit  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  juror  and  who  0.11  read  Eng- 
lish, and  who  has  never  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  involving  moral  turpl-ude  In  the 
light  of  the  testimony  given  bv  defendant's 
witnesses,  we  hnd  it  impassible  to  accept 
such  a  sweeping  characterization  .)f  the  lack 
of  qualifications  of  negroes  in  Morgan 
County  It  is  so  sweeping,  .md  .^o  conirnry 
to  the  evidence  as  10  the  manv  qualihed 
negroes,  that  it  destroys  the  Intended  effect 
of  the  comml.ssioner's  testlmonv 

In  Si'al  V  Delauare  supra  decided  over 
fiftv  years  ago.  this  Court  observed  that  it 
was  a  violent  presumption,  '  m  which  the 
state  court  had  there  Indulged  that  the  uni- 
form exclusion  of  negroes  from  juries,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  many  years  was  solelv  be- 
cause, in  the  Judgment  of  the  officers,  charged 
with  the  selection  I'f  grand  and  [)etit  uirors. 
fairly  exercised  the  black  race  in  Delaware 
were  utterly  disqualified  by  want  of  ituelll- 
gence.  experience,  or  moral  integritv.  to  sit 
on  Juries  ■  Such  a  presumption  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  be  no  less  violent  with  respect 
to  the  exclusion  of  -he  negroes  of  Morgan 
County  And,  upon  the  proof  contained  m 
the  record  now  before  us,  a  conclusion  that 
their  continuous  and  total  exclusion  from 
Junes  was  because  there  were  none  pi>s.se.ss- 
mg  the  requisite  qualifications,  cannot  be 
^u'-falned 

We  are  concerned  only  with  the  federal 
question  which  we  have  discussed,  and  In 
view  of  the  denial  of  the  federal  right  sult- 
ablv  asserted,  the  judgment  must  be  reversed 
and  the  cau.se  remanded  tor  further  pro- 
ceedings not  inconsistent  with  this  opinion. 

lirvrrsed. 

Mr  Justice  McReynoids  did  not  hear  the 
argument  and  took  no  part  in  the  considera- 
tion and  decision  of  this  case 


RECESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virsinia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  awaitinp  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  recess  not  extend  beyond  3; 45 
p  m.  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  'at  2  o'clock  and  9  irnn- 
utes  pm.'  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:33  p  in  . 
when  railed  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Oflicer     Mr    Hart  in  the  chair  >, 

Mr  BYRD  ut  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consetit  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDTTTON AL  MORTGAGE  CREDIT- 
CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
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ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  <S.  2577)  to  provide 
additional  mortgage  credit,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
l)ort  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate, 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

'  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  18,  1969,  pp. 
38989-38991.  Congression.al  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  the 
bill  which  came  out  of  conference  is  a 
\cr>'  controversial  bill  and  a  very  im- 
l)ortant  anti-inflation  bill.  It  could  be 
one  of  the  most  important  anti-inflation 
bills  of  the  year.  It  tries  to  provide  a 
better  opportunity  for  small  businessmen 
.md  for  housine.  which  have  been  so  bad- 
ly hurt  by  the  high  interest  rates,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  provides  a  voluntary 
credit  system  and.  in  addition,  a  stand- 
by mandatory  credit  system  that  would 
be  available  to  the  President  to  counter- 
act Inrh  interest  rates  and  try  to  hold 
down  credit  costs  .so  they  will  not  be- 
cLime  more  inflationary  than  they  are  at 
liie  present  time. 

In  my  opinion,  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  combined  the  best  provisions 
of  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  in 
order  to  'uve  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration the  maximum  authority  for 
slowina  down  inflation  and  increasing 
;he  supply  of  mortgage  credit. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
fully  documented  in  the  hearings  held 
oefore  the  Senate  and  House  Banking 
Comnuttees  and  in  the  reports  of  those 
committees.  Housing  starts  are  down  30 
!)ercenl  from  the  start  of  the  year  and 
m  the  opinion  of  industry  observers,  we 
are  In  the  worst  housing  shortage  since 
the  end  of  World  V/ar  II.  Interest  rales 
have  skyrocketed  to  well  over  8  per- 
cent and  are  approaching  9  percent  in 
some  sections  of  the  country. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  includes  the  Senate  provision 
•.vhich  increases  the  Treasury  borrowing 
.luthonty  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
:rom  SI  billion  to  S4  billion.  This  pro- 
■.  Lsion  was  not  contained  in  the  House 
oill  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees 
.iccepted  the  Senate  version.  In  my  view 
It  IS  the  most  meaningful  provision  of 
th.e  bill. 

If  implemented.  It  can  reduce  mortgage 
interest  rales  by  as  much  as  1  percentage 
point  because  of  lower  cost  Treasury 
borrowing. 

Not  many  people  realize  it,  but  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has 
.-upplied  nearly  lialf  the  mortgage  cred- 
it extended  by  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions in  1969.  Since  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations provide  the  bulk  of  credit  for 
single  family  mortgages,  their  position 
in  the  home  financing  field  Is  crucial. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  total  volume  of 
credit  is  squeezed  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  must  pay  Wgher  and  higher  rates 


to  obtain  the  funds  for  mortgage  lend- 
ing. The  latest  Home  Loan  Bank  issue 
cost  the  agency  a  record  8.70  percent. 
This  cost  must  be  passed  on  to  the  home 
buyer  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  middle-income  families  are 
being  priced  out  of  the  housing  market. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  being 
told  earlier  this  year  by  builders  in  Mil- 
waukee that  anybody  with  an  income  of 
less  than  $10,000  a  year  could  forget 
about  buying  a  home.  That  means  70  per- 
cent of  American  families  are  unable  to 
buy  a  home.  They  cannot  buy  homes: 
they  can  buy  trailers  and  live  in  them  or 
live  with  their  relatives,  but  at  a  time 
when  new  family  formations  are  making 
new  records,  these  people  are  unable  to 
buy  homes. 

Lower  cost  Treasurj'  borrowing  can  re- 
duce borrowing  costs  by  1  percentage 
point  or  more  and  thus  reduce  the  aver- 
age home  buyer's  monthly  paj-ments  by 
$15.00  per  month. 

The  second  most  important  provision 
in  the  bill  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  implement  selective  credit  con- 
trols. Under  the  Senate  version,  these 
controls  would  be  administered  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  That  is.  the  President  or 
his  designee  could  establish  committees 
of  private  lenders  who  would  work  out 
voluntary  guidelines  for  channeling  cred- 
it to  the  most  essential  uses  such  as 
housing,  small  business,  agriculture,  and 
State  and  local  governments. 

That  version  was  tried  during  the  Ko- 
rean war,  and  it  was  found  to  be  very 
effective.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  measure  made  a  re- 
port, shortly  afterward,  which  highly 
commended  the  experience  and  ind-- 
cated  that  it  was  very  helpful  in  holding 
down  prices,  as  well  as  holding  down  in- 
terest rates. 

Under  the  House  version,  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  authority  to  implement 
mandatory  controls  on  consumer  and 
business  credit.  Tliese  controls  could 
limit  the  amounts  which  lenders  could 
lend  or  borrowers  could  borrow  as  well 
as  the  terms  by  which  such  credit  could 
be  extended  including  the  maximum 
rate  of  interest,  the  minimum  down  pay- 
ment, the  maximum  maturity  and  the 
frequency  of  repayment.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  which  would  ad- 
minister the  controls  could  requ-re  bor- 
rowers or  creditors  to  be  licensed  or 
registered  and  in  so  doing  could  pre- 
.scribe  the  aggregate  amounts  of  credit 
which  could  be  extended  or  acquired  by 
such  creditors  or  borrowers  for  specified 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  v.e  live  in 
a  credit  economy.  Very  few  people  buy 
things  for  cash.  This  proposal  means 
giving  the  President  an  instriunent 
which  is  broad  and  selective  enough  to 
use  if  he  needs  to  slow  down  inflationary 
forces,  virtually  to  the  degree  he  wishes 
to  do  it.  It  is  giving  the  President  a  most 
important  and  powerful  instrument. 

The  timing  is  especially  propitious  be- 
cause we  are  passing  it  before  the  ad- 
ministration thinks  it  is  necessary,  but, 
on  the  basis  of  many  predictions,  infla- 
tion could  become  so  serious  next  year 
that  the  administration  would  need  it. 
and  it  could  then  use  it  and  not  have  to 


wait  for  long  debates  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

Under  both  the  Senate  and  House  ver- 
sions, the  implementation  of  selective 
credit  controls  would  be  at  the  option  of 
the  President  and  only  if  he  deemed  such 
controls  necessary  to  flght  inflation. 

The  conferees  wisely  decided  to  accept 
both  the  Senate  and  House  provisions 
and  thus  provide  the  President  with  the 
widest  range  of  options  in  combatting  in- 
flation. 

The  conferees  gave  him  both  volun- 
tary credit  controls  and  mandatory 
credit  controls.  He  can  use  either  one  to 
any  degree  to  which  he  wants  to  use  it. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  volun- 
tary credit  controls  might  be  most  ap- 
propriate. Under  other  circumstances, 
mandatory  credit  controls  might  be  more 
effective,  ft  is  also  possible  that  the  Pres- 
ident might  want  to  extend  voluntary 
credit  controls  to  one  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy while  at  the  same  time  extending 
mandatory  credit  controls  to  another 
sector.  All  of  these  options  would  be  open 
to  him  under  the  conference  bill. 

Since  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  have 
not  succeeded  in  slowing  inflation  we 
ought  to  give  the  President  the  widest 
po.ssible  authority  for  bringing  price  in- 
creases under  control. 

A  third  important  provision  deals  with 
the  financing  of  the  small  business  in- 
vestment company  program.  Because  of 
action  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  SBA 
loans  to  SBIC's  were  cut  off  earlier  this 
year.  In  order  to  provide  a  source  of 
funds,  the  Senate  passed  legislation. 
S.  2540.  to  permit  SBA  to  guarantee  loans 
to  SBIC's  made  by  private  lenders. 

The  House  amended  S.  2577  by  adding 
a  provision  directing  the  SBA  to  make  an 
additional  $70  million  available  to 
SBIC's  from  its  business  lean  and  invest- 
ment fund.  It  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  8115  million  available  in  this  fimd 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  hence  the 
use  of  the  $70  million  for  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram will  still  leave  $45  million. 

Tlie  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the 
House  amendment  and  expect  the  provi- 
sion to  be  promptly  implemented  by  the 
SBA.  A  precedent  for  using  the  business 
loan  and  investment  revolving  fimd  for 
SBIC  loans  without  additional  appro- 
priation authority  already  exists  in  view 
of  recent  action  by  the  SBA  to  use  this 
fund  for  making  $15  million  available  to 
Minority  Enterprise  SBIC's. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  three 
major  items  I  have  listed,  the  conferees 
agreed  on  a  number  of  lesser  issues. 

First,  the  extension  of  flexible  deposit 
rate  control  authority  was  extended  to 
March  22.  1971.  as  provided  by  the  House 
bill  rather  than  September  22,  1970.  as 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Second,  the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
the  House  provision  which  reduced  the 
amount  cf  insurance  payments  savings 
and  loan  as.sociations  must  make  to  the 
PSLIC  by  eliminating  creditor  obliga- 
tions from  the  base  from  which  pre- 
miums are  computed. 

Third,  the  Senate  conferees  accepted 
the  House  provision  giving  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  the  authority  to  establish 
reserve  requirements  against  commercial 
paper  borrowing  of  bank  aflBliates.  Both 
bills  also  authorize  deposit  rate  control 
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authority  with  rcspfrt  to  such  borrow- 
ing. 

Fourth,  the  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  a  modified  House  provision  IncreasiriK 
the  amount  of  deposit  Insurance  for 
bank*  and  savlnKs  and  loan  associations 
from  $15,000  u  $20,000  I  think  to  many 
people  this  will  be  ver>-  important  Sav- 
ings are  now  msured  for  up  to  $15,000  in 
any  bank  or  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion This  provision  Increa.ses  the  maxi- 
mum amount  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  for 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
No  change  was  made  to  the  .sections  of 
both  bills  which  extend  limited  deposit 
rate  control  authority  to  uninsured  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  which  increase 
the  Federal  Reserve  Boards  authority  to 
levy  higher  reserve  requiremenLs  on 
Eurodollar  borrowing. 

So,  Mr  President,  all  of  the  provision's 
of  this  bill  have  been  designed  to  lower 
mterest  rates,  fight  inflation,  help  hous- 
ing, small  business,  and  employment,  and 
make  mortgage  credit  more  available  I 
wholeheartedly  recommend  the  adoptun 
of  the  conference  report  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 

The  PWESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion \s  'cm  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report 

Several  Senators  addres.sed  the  Chair 
Mr   DOMINICK   Mr   President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  qu  Drum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr   BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia   Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scmdpd 
Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

KEC  ESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
reces.s  unt'l  3  45  pm,  today. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to,  and  at  2 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  pm.i  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  3  45  p  m.,  the  same 
day 

Tlie  Senate  reconvened  at  3:45  pm. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer    .Mr  Cook  in  the  chair'. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  a.-sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanmiou.s  con.>ent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scmdfd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
ScHWEiKER  in  the  chair'  Without  objec- 
tion. It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Pitsident,  on  No- 
vtmoer  13  this  body  considered  S  2577 
a  bill  \\hich  provided  Federal  reg'olation 
over  State  institutions.  $4  billion  in 
TrtasuiT  borrowing  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System,  and  authority  to  es- 
tablish voluntary  credit  controls  similar 
to  thase  ustxi  during  the  Korean  war 
In  addition  to  these  three  major  items 
which  I  opposed  strongly  at  that  time, 
the  bill  had  several  other  provisions 
which  had  received  almost  complete  sup- 
port by  the  committee  One  of  these  Items 
la  the  extension  of  -egulation  Q  author- 
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Ity.    providing   that   Federal    regulatory 
authorities  can  regulate  rates  of  interest 
and  dividends  paid  by  banks  and  savings 
and    loan    associations     That    authority 
needs  to  be  extended  now  t)ecause  It  ex- 
pires on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  this  month 
Mr    President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  nt'ed   to  extend  that  authority   has 
been  lused  as  a  hastage  to  bring  about  a 
legislative   pr  iposal   cuiitaining   author- 
ity for  controls  on  our  economy  which  has 
never  been  equaled  in  the  history  of  this 
country   Not  even  during  the  worst  peri- 
ods of  World  War  II  was  such  authority 
granted   Mr  President.  If  such  authority 
were  nece.s.sary  and  if  the  admini.-^tration 
had  asked  for  such  autiiorlty  and  if  the 
committets   resi.)ons!ble   for  such   legis- 
lation on  both  the  House  and  Senate  sides 
had  spent   time  considering   the  provi- 
sion.s  contained  in   tins  proposal  which 
has  now  come  before  the  Senate.  I  would 
certainly  not  feel  as  strongly  as  I  do   I 
would  like  to  .say.   however.   Mr    Presi- 
dent,  that    this  has  not  been  the  case 
The   Senate   con.sidered    its   bill   .several 
months  ago   There  was  no  provision  for 
this  broad  authority  in  the  Senate  bill.  I 
have  followed  carefully  the  proceedmgs 
which  brought  about  the  Hou.se  version 
of  S  2577    A  bill  was  introduced,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  asked  to  vote 
on  the  bill  without  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  conUined  or  a  chance  to 
have  carefully  considered  its  provisioas. 
No  hearings  were  held  on  its  provisions, 
and    It    was   enacted    by    the    Hou.se   on 
Wednesday,    the    17rh.   just  2  days  at:o 
Unfortunately   the  pressures  of  the  prr>s- 
ent  situation   forced  a  conference  at   1 
oclo<-k  yesterday  afternoon  to  reconcile 
I'm  differences  between  that  bill  which 
passed  late  the  day  before  and  the  Sen- 
ate version,  which  passed  some  time  ago 
There  was  not  an  ouportunitv  for  Mem- 
Ders  of  the  Senate  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  what  the  House  had  done,  since  we 
did  not  know  what  their  action  would  be 
until  the  night  before  Now.  without  any 
interim   during   which   Memb.-rs  of   the 
Senate  could  consider  what  the  conferees 
agreed  to.  we  take  this  up  on  the  Senate 
floor 

Mr  President.  I  believe  I  would  be 
safe  in  saying  that  there  are  very  few- 
Members  of  tills  body  who  have  anv  idea 
what  IS  contained  in  this  bill  Unfortu- 
nately the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
TuuER'  was  out  of  town  because  of  a 
nmunderstanding  that  a  conference 
would  not  be  held  ye.sterday  and  I  was 
unable  to  attend  the  conference  because 
of  responsibihties  I  had  at  another  con- 
ference on  tax  legislation  which  I  felt 
I  could  not  interrupt  in  order  to  attend 
the  second  conference  This  put  the  whole 
burden  of  responsibility  on  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  <  Mr  Brooke'.  I  am 
informed  that  he  did  a  good  job.  But  I 
was  appalled  when  I  discovered  that  the 
conference  committee  had  approved  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
•prohibit  or  limit  any  extensions  of 
credit  under  any  circumstances  the 
Board  d.^ms  approoriaip  '  I  was  al.so 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  conference 
committee  had  agreed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  usury  statute  limiting 
the  amount  of  interest  that  may  be  paid 
'  n  any  extension  of  credit.  In  addition 


authority  is  granted  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  bring  about  an  action 
whenever  it  appears  that  any  person  is 
about  to  engage  in  any  act  which  would 
violate  this  authority — not  after  the 
authority  has  been  violated,  but  when 
perhaps  someone  decides  subjectively 
that  a  man  is  about  to  violate  it.  Let 
me  repeat.  Mr  President,  never  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  has  such  broad  au- 
thority been  given  to  any  President  or 
any  agency  of  the  Government  to  con- 
trol private  credit  transactions  in  the 
United  States 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  title  III 
of  the  report  whmh  Is  before  us  reads 
that  the  Small  Busine.ss  Administration 
.shall  promptly  increase  the  level  of  its 
financing  functions  by  $70  million  It 
seems  to  me  tiiat  we  should  recognize  in 
the  Congress  that  it  is  not  our  preroga- 
tive to  determine  and  to  require  certain 
am.^unts  of  money  to  be  spent  while  at 
the  same  tune  we  have  .set  ceilinns  above 
which  the  .administration  cannot  l-o. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  issue.  I 
realize  the  situation  we  face  in  the  Sen- 
ate We  are  driving  to  get  through  our 
work  before  the  holiday  begins.  And  we 
are  under  the  added  pre.ssure  that  legis- 
lation which  is  important  will  expire  on 
Simday  if  we  do  not  act  I  feel,  however 
that  this  I.S  legislating  at  its  worst,  that 
It  IS  irresponsible  for  us  to  accept  such 
broad  authority  and  to  make  such  man- 
dates without  proper  consideration  by 
the  committees  and  without  the  two 
bodies  of  Congre.ss  really  havint;  had  time 
to  study  and  understand  the  extent  to 
which  this  bill  could  change  the  credit 
pattern  in  the  United  States 

I  cannot  support  the  conference  re- 
port 

Fortunately,  this  authority  is  permis- 
sive ajid  not  mandator>',  I  hope  that 
those  to  whom  it  is  being  transferred 
will  have  the  wisdom — I  am  sure  they 
do — U}  ignore  the  authority.  What  I  fear 
IS  that  the  fact  that  this  measure  ha^ 
t)een  pa.ssed  will  be  u.sed  by  some  as 
though  It  were  a  mandate  and  to  haras.s 
and  attempt  to  put  pressure  on  the  au- 
thorities given  this  power,  in  order  to 
try  to  put  themselves  in  a  ix)Sition  later 
to  make  charges  of  failure  if  in  fact  the 
situation  does  not  clear  up  quickly. 

President  Nixon  did  not  ask  for  this 
grant  of  authority  and  members  of  his 
party.  I  think,  by  and  large,  strongly 
oppose  It. 

Another  thim,'  that  worries  me  very 
much  is  that  we  may  now  be  setting  a 
precedent  and  that,  having  given  dis- 
cretionary authority,  we  can  be  urged 
later  to  transfer  this  to  mandatory  au- 
thority on  the  ground  that  the  people  to 
whom  It  was  given  have  failed  to  use  it 
and  they  m'ast  be  mandated  and  forced 
to  use  it. 

I  realize  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  IS  going  to  be  impossible  to  defeat  the 
acceptance  of  the  conference  report,  and 
that  IS.  therefore,  not  my  purpose.  But 
I  could  not  with  clear  conscience  let  it 
be  accepted  without  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  what  I  consider  some 
very  real  dangers. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  statement 
and  associate  myself  with  it. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  comes  to  the  floor  to 
make  this  statement  after  many  long 
hours  in  the  conference  on  the  tax  bill. 

The  Senator  may  have  said  this  when 
I  was  not  In  the  Chamber.  I  am  some- 
what concerned  about  the  way  this  con- 
ference report  agreement  was  handled. 
It  is  very  important,  far-reaching  legis- 
lation. I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  was  tied  up  with  the  tax  bill.  There 
was  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  to  be  a  confer- 
ence, and  the  Senator  from  Texas  could 
not  attend.  The  House  did  not  even  have 
hearings,  as  I  understand  it,  on  the 
mandatory  provisions  that  were  added 
in  tliat  body. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  that  just  the 
procedure  provides  veiT  substantial 
grounds  for  objection  to  this  conference 
report,  in  addition  to  the  merits. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  feel  that  way,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  Re- 
publican whip,  that  I  have  had  the  co- 
oix'ration  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
today.  They  wanted  to  bring  it  up  around 
noon.  I  was  in  the  other  conference.  I 
asked  them  if  they  would  delay  it  imtil 
approximately  3  o'clock.  I  do  not  know 
why  3  o'clock  should  be  sacred,  except 
that  is  the  time  we  quit  this  morning 
in  the  other  conference.  They  did  delay 
It  until  2:30  and  then  I  understand  that 
you  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
boMiNicKi  made  it  possible  to  hold  oCT 
action  on  the  report  so  that  I  could  be 
here. 

So  that  from  that  point  of  view,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
myself  before  action  is  taken.  But  the 
whole  thing  disturbs  me. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  say,  too,  that  so 
far  as  the  floor  leadership  of  the  majority 
party  is  concerned,  they  cooperated  with 
the  leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
in  making  sure  that  it  did  not  go  through 
until  the  Senator  from  Utah  did  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  on  the  floor. 

But  it  seems  to  me  disturbing  that  this 
far-reaching  measure  has  not  had  that 
kind  of  consideration  which  I  think 
many  people  would  like  to  see. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  the  home  buyers'  bill  of  the  year. 
This  industry  urgently  needs  help.  This 
bill  provides  it. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  about  the 
need  to  fight  inflation.  This  bill  is  the 
most  significant  action  Congress  can 
take  this  year  to  combat  inflation  and 
help  the  depressed  homebuildlng  indus- 
try. 

The  bill  gives  the  President  authority 
to  slow  inflation  and  bring  down  interest 
rates  through  selective  credit  controls; 

The  bill  provides  up  to  $4  billion  In 
borrowing  authority  to  be  used  for  mort- 
:,'age  lending; 

The  bill  closes  several  loopholes  which 
big  banks  and  large  corporations  have 
used  to  escape  from  tight  money; 

The  bill  provides  $70  million  of  funds 
already  appropriated  for  loans  to  small 
business  investment  companies; 


The  bill  extends  until  March  22,  1971, 
the  authority  to  prevent  inflationary 
rate  wars  between  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  'Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messfige  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
(a)  Public  Law  91-129,  the  Speaker  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  and  Mr.  Horton;  and  the  fol- 
lowing member  from  outside  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government:  Joseph  W.  Barr,  of 
Maryland. 

The  message  also  requested  the  Sen- 
ate to  return  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives the  message  informing  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9634)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in 
order  to  improve  and  make  more  ef- 
fective the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
gram of  sharing  specialized  medical  re- 
sources." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9334)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
promote  the  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans in  State  veterans'  homes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14580)  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy, security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  to  achieve  economic  development 
within  a  framework  of  democratic  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14751*  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14794J  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  insisted  on  its  dis- 
agreements to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  2,  14,  and  15  to  the  bill. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  473)  authorizing 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make  a  cor- 
rection in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
14751). 


The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  740 )  to  establish  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  'West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1969— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  14580'  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  policy,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve 
economic  development  within  a  frame- 
work of  democratic,  economic,  social, 
and  political  institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  18,  1969.  pp. 
39833-39840,   Congressional  Record.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief  in  explaining  the 
conference  agreement.  The  Senate  au- 
thorized a  total  foreign  aid  program  of 
$1,970,650,000.  The  House  authorized 
$2,193,900.000— making  a  difference  of 
$22.3.250,000.  The  conference  agreement 
is  for  $1.972,525,000 — or  $1,875,000  above 
the  amoimt  approved  by  the  Senate.  Al- 
though I  do  not  take  any  pride  in  this 
bill — because  it  means  a  temporarj'  con- 
tinuation of  a  program  which  is  a  fail- 
ure— I  think  the  Senate  conferees 
reached  an  agreement  on  amounts  which 
is  better  than  the  Senate  could  reason- 
ably expect. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for 
both  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  recognized  the  difficulties 
involved  in  trying  to  draw  up  a  complete 
new  aid  program  between  the  time  the 
President's  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress are  due  on  March  31.  and  the  likely 
early  adjournment  next  year,  due  to  elec- 
tion campaigns.  The  2-year  authority 
will  free  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  spend  more  time  on  study  of 
new,  long-range  policy  in  the  coming 
year  than  would  have  been  possible  if  it 
were  necessary  to  go  through  the  renewal 
ritual  again  next  year. 
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The  only  signlflcant  substantive  addi- 
tion to  the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
is  the  authorization  of  an  Inter-Ameri- 
can Social   Development  Institute    The 
Institute  would  be  a  public  corporation, 
whose  board  of  directors  would  be  sub- 
ject to  conflrriation  by  the  Senate   The 
purpose   of    the    Institute    would    he    to 
stimulate    the    use    of    people-to-people 
channels  for  aid  in  social  and  economic 
development    of    Latin    America     It    us, 
admittedly,   an  experiment,   a  new   ap- 
proach  to  distribution   of   aid   and     for 
that  reason,  it  was  limited  to  use  of  $50 
miUion  in  economic  aid  funds,  as  the  ad- 
ministration   decides,    for    fiscal    years 
1970  and  1971   The  committee  will  follow 
the   progress  of   the  Institute   and   Rive 
careful  study  to  its  record  of  operations 
in  connection  with  its  development  of  a 
new  aid  program  in  1971 

Mr  President,  when  I  presented  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  the  Senate  I  .said, 
that  I  took  no  pleasure  In  doing  .so.  and 
that  the  bill  was  being  presented  with 
reluctance  rather  than  enthusiasm  The 
same  holds  true  for  this  conference  re- 
fX)rt  But.  as  a  compromi.se  between  the 
Senate  and  House  bills,  the  agreements 
is,  I  b^n^ve  satisfactor\'  and  reasonable 
Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  Pre.sident  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  conference 
report 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  a^ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quor\im  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  :t  is  so  ordered 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  favor  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President  I  re- 
new my  motion  for  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
Mr  COOK  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  the  record  to  .-how  tiiat  I  voted  in 
the  negative  on  the  conference  report 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  the  record  to  show  that  I 
voted  m  the  negative  on  the  conference 
report 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  the  record  to  show  that  I 
voted  in  the  negative  on  the  conference 
report 


"AGNEW  S  CRITERLA- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  my 
attention  hiis  been  attracted  to  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
December  17,  1969,  entitled  Agnew  s 
Critena  ' 

I  think  It  Is  a  sigmflcant  editorial  from 
the  leading  newspaper  of  Baltimore  and 
it  comments  upon  the  action  that  the 
Vice  PrcMdent  has  taken  to  implement 
the  threato  he  made  in  his  first  speech 
in  attacking   the  news  media 

Those  were  words  Now  it  ^eems  that 
the  Vice  President  has  pnxeeded  to  ap- 
ply the  principle  to  exclude  representa- 


tives  of   newspapers   who  do   not   agree 
with  his  policies 

So  we  now  have  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  the  policy  of  the  Vice  President,  that 
only  those  who  agree  with  his  approach 
to  public  policy  will  be  allowed  to  report 
his  trips 

I  might  .say,  however,  that  his  trips 
around  the  world  are  not  made  at  his 
expense  but  are  public  trips  and  thus  it 
is  assumed  his  traveling  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  Government 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
should  properly  be  allowed  to  exclude 
representatives  of  «reat  newspapers  from 
access  to  the  news  because  news  is  the 
breath  of  life  to  a  newspaper 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  questionable 
precedent  If  it  is  to  be  applied  not  only 
to  newspapers  but  later  to  television,  we 
will  certainly  end  up  with  a  managed 
press 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  bemy  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

iProm   the   Baltimore  Sun,  Dec    17.   1969 1 

Agnew  s  CRrrniiA 
In  a  speech  in  Des  Moines  in  mid-No- 
vember. Vice  President  Agnew  discussed  the 
question  of  the  handling  of  news  and  news 
commentary  bv  the  television  networlcs.  and 
then  told  his  listeners 

In  tomorrows  edition  of  the  Des  Moines 
Rfgtster  vou  will  be  able  to  read  a  news  story 
detailing  what  I  said  tonight,  editorial  com- 
ment will  be  rsserved  for  the  editorial  page 
■A here  it  belongs  Should  not  the  .s^tme  wail 
if  .separation  exist  between  news  and  com- 
ment on   the  nations  networks''" 

Strictly  as  to  newspapers,  Mr  Agnew  did 
seem  at  that  time  to  understand  the  clear 
distinction  any  respectable  new,spaper  maKes 
between  news  on  the  one  hand  and  editorial 
comment  on  'he  other 

Yet  now  as  Is  detailed  In  our  news  col- 
umns today,  The  Sun  is  denied  news  cover- 
age of  trie  Vice  Presidents  coming  Asian  trip 
m  part  because,  according  to  his  press  sec- 
retary, Mr  Agnew  dislikes  editorial  comment 
lie  has  received  on  our  editorial  pages  This 
IS  one  instance,  it  seema  to  us.  m  which  the 
facta  themselves  provide  sufficient  comment 


PEACE   IN  VIETNAM 


Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  interesting  article 
written  by  James  Reston.  entitled 
Somethmg  Happened  on  the  Way  to 
Peace 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

:>>.'MLTHisG  Happened  on  the  W.\y  to  Peace 
I  By  James  Reston  i 
W\sHiNCTor*  —Despite  all  President  N:x- 
>ri  s  elTorts  to  clarify  his  Vietnam  policy  in 
the  l.ijst  lew  weeks,  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions remain 

Kirst,  does  he  intend  to  withdraw  jll  of 
our  forces  '  from  Vietnam,  or  all  L'nited  States 
combat  forces  '•  He  says  one  thing  <.>ne  time 
and  the  other  another  time,  and  the  dllTer- 
ence  between  the  two  is  estimated  in  official 
quarters  .it  between  100  000  and  200,000  men 
Second,  does  his  peace  plan  depend  on  his 
-xjisumptlon  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
successfully  defend  their  countrv  either  with 
or  without  the  logistical  support  of  non- 
combat    United    States    troops,    and    if    they 
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cannot,    do    we    keep    our    troops    there    In- 
definitely'' 

In  his  Vietnam  speech  on  November  3. 
Nixon  said  'The  American  people  cannot 
and  should  not  be  asked  to  support  a  policy 
which  involves  the  overriding  questions  of 
war  and  peace  unless  they  know  the  truth 
about  that  policy  '  He  added  in  this  same 
speech  that  he  not  only  wanted  peace,  but 
had  put  into  effe<-t  "a  plan  which  will  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens on   the  negotiating  front  " 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Hanoi  ha.s 
been  fighting  and  negotiating  to  get  rid  of 
all  foreign  troops  first  aKainst  the  Japane.se 
then  the  French  and  now  the  Americans  No 
doubt  it,s  aim  m  doing  so  was  lo  establi.sh  its 
control  over  all  of  Vietnam 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  United  .States 
has  built  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
South  Vietnam,  an  air  and  naval  base  which 
is  the  best  in  Asia,  all  the  more  import.ml 
with  the  decline  of  Singapore  and  the  even- 
tual transfer  by  treaty  of  Hong  Kong  to 
China 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  a  fundamental 
question  throughout  the  Paris  negotiations 
whether  the  United  States  really  meant  to 
scale  down  us  war  effort  or  whether  it  meant 
to  get  out.  leaving  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  many 
other  modern  military  bases  as  a  potential 
prize  in  the  future  struggles  between  the 
Vietnamese  thenisehes 

On  May  14  of  this  year.  President  Nixon 
stressed  that  the  United  States  wanted,  no 
military  bases'  in  Vietnam,  "no  military  ties  ' 
and  would  accept  any  government  In  South 
Vietnam  that  results  from  the  free  choice  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  themselves   ' 

In  short  he  was  willing  to  risk  then  -he 
chance  that  Cain  Ranh  Bay  and  all  the 
United  States  nuUtarv  supplies  In  the  hands 
"1  'he  .South  Vietnaine.se  v^ould  fall  to  a 
Communist  government,  though  he  has  al- 
ways rejected  the  enemy  claim  that  there 
cotild  be  no  free  choice  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  them.selves  '  under  the  pre.sent 
t;overnmenT   ni  Saigon 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration s  emphasis  has  .seemed  to 
change  The  commitments  to  withdrawal 
have  become  less  precise  In  his  November  3 
speech.  Nix.  i:  talked  both  about  withdrawing 
all'  American  forces  and  at  another  place 
•  all  combat  forces  '  In  his  news  conference 
this  week,  he  said  merely 

We  have  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Vietnam  for  removing  all  com- 
bat forces  from  Vietnam.  regardle.ss  of  what 
happens  In  negotiations   ' 

The  ijuestions  here  are  fairly  obvious  A 
plan  to  withdraw  "all  forces  "  is  one  thing 
but  a  plan  to  withdraw  all  "combat  forces  " 
could  leave  a  couple  of  hundred  thou.sand 
.\merlcans  in  Vietnam  to  maintain  and  fly 
the  planes  and  helicopter  gun  ships  and  con- 
tinue to  train  and  supply  and  help  direct  the 
Vietnamese 

A  strong  argument  is  made  at  the  Pentagon 
for  doing  just  that,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  the  plan  and  obviously  it 
makes  a  difference  in  the  enemy  s  calcula- 
tions about  whether  to  go  on  fighting  or  to 
negotiate 

The  President  s  assumption  that  the  Sou'h 
Vietnamese  can  sticcessfuUv  take  over  the 
fighting  as  we  withdraw  our  combat  unus 
raises  an  equally  interesting  questu  ii  For  If 
his  policy  is  to  stick  with  the  Si  uth  Vietnam- 
ese until  they  demonstrate  that  tliey  are 
secure,  all  they  have  to  do  is  prolong  their 
inetBclency  m  order  to  guarantee  ihat  .ve  will 
stay  in  the  battle  indefinitclv 

In  recent  weeks,  the  President  has  run  a 
successful  and  even  brilliant  campaign  on 
the  politics  of  Vietnam  on  the  home  front. 
but  he  IS  still  stuck  on  the  war  front  and 
the  peace  front 

In  fact  he  has  done  so  well  against  his 
critics  recently,  that  he  may  have  seen 
persuaded  the  original  political  and  strategic 
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objectives  in  Vietnam  are  stlU  within  his 
grasp  If  so.  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  try 
u  Presidents  Johnson  and  Kennedy  passed 
that  wav  themselves 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  WARNING 
THAT  HE  WILL  IMPOUND  FUNDS 
ON    DOMESTIC    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  FLl^RIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  intrigued  by  the  threats,  or 
rather  the  assurances,  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  it  will  not  only  veto  con- 
gressional acts  which  involve  spending 
of  which  it  does  not  approve,  but  also 
according  to  the  article  entitled  "Nixon 
May  Freeze  Pimds"  written  by  Dan 
Thomasson.  that  it  will  freeze  funds 
which  are  duly  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Tlie  reason  why  this  has  attracted  my 
attention  is  that  it  prompts  me  to  recall 
how  determined  the  administration  was 
when  we  had  up  such  items  as  the  ABM 
earlier  in  the  year,  which  involved  vast 
expenditiues  of  public  funds.  In  those 
(\ises,  there  was  never  mention  made  of 
the  inflationary  nature  of  those  expendi- 
tures which,  in  most  cases,  will  be  far 
Ljreater  than  the  sums  mentioned  in  the 
article.  Those  sums  are.  in  many  cases, 
quite  small. 

One  of  them  is  $4  billion  compared  to 
the  ABM  which,  for  example,  on  its  first 
estimate  would  cost  about  $7  billion. 
Then  upon  revision,  it  was  $10  billion.  I 
think  the  latest  figure  now  is  about  $15 
billion.  So  that,  by  the  time  it  gets  into 
ijroduction  no  doubt  it  will  be  $30  billion 
to  $40  billion. 

Thus,  it  .seem^  to  me  an  odd  inconsist- 
ency that  on  the  one  hand  certain  pro- 
f,'rams  are  inflationary  while  on  the  othier 
hand  other  programs,  in  the  weapons 
Held  particularly,  are  not. 

Perhaps,  before  very  long,  the  admin- 
istration can  explain  to  the  people  this 
inconsistency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
i)rinted  in  the  Record  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
■Aas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  May  Freeze  Funds 
(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

President  Nixon  has  warned  he  'will  Im- 
"  p  »ind  ftinds  in  most  government  domeetic 
programs  during  the  next  six  months  to  pro- 
•ect  the  nation's  already  Inflationary  ©con- 
cny  from  fvirther  damage  by  excessive  con- 
gressional spending  and  revenue  reductions. 

House  and  Senate  Republican  leaders  said 
tvxlay  they  had  expected  Mr.  Nixon  would 
lollow  this  course  of  not  spending  all  Con- 
stress  appropriates  rather  than  veto  con- 
gressional spending  measures  which  would 
exceed  has  self-imposed  spending  limitation 
of  $192  9  billion  for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  President  made  his  intentions  clear 
'.esterday  in  a  public  letter  to  Congress  ob- 
•hnisly  aimed  at  Infiuenclng  conference 
■>mmittee  action  on  the  tax-reform  bill 
.\:id  on  several  remaining  appropriations 
measures 

Mr  Nixon  said  that  actions  already  passed 
by  at  leaBt  one  Hotise  of  Congress  could  add 
about  $4  billion  to  Federal  spending  this 
year  and  added  that  congressional  Inaction 
on  .several  revenue  raising  requests  had  cost 
.uiother  .$1  ijiUlon. 

"This  combination  of  action  and  inaction 
would  load  an  additional  $5  billion  onto  an 
already  overheated  economy,"  he  said. 


The  Pre«ldent  also  noted  that  the  Senate 
version  of  the  tax  bill  would  take  away  an- 
other $1.6  bllUon  In  revenues  this  fiscal  year 
thru  an  Increa&e  In  the  personal  income  tax 
exemption  and  retention  oT  part  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  for  business. 

In  the  fact  of  this,  Mr.  Nixon  said ; 

"If  the  Administration  Is  to  achieve  its 
goal  of  slowing  down  the  rise  In  prices.  It 
will  have  to  reserve  ftmds  on  many  popular 
spending  programs." 

"The  other  course — of  appealing  to  sundry 
mterestb — would  run  directly  counter  to  the 
public  ln"terest,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Nixon  appealed  to  leadens  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  Join  him  in  holding 
down  spending  "no  matter  what  the  cost  of 
political  popularity." 

The  President's  letter  came  as  the  Senate 
was  passing  a  Health,  Education  and  'Welfare 
Department  appropriations  bill  providing  $1 
billion  more  than  the  President  had  re- 
quested— split  about  50-50  between  health 
research  programs  and  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

There  had  been  reports  Mr.  Nixon,  in  a 
gesture  to  dramatize  the  seriousness  of  the 
fiscal  situation,  might  take  the  unusual  step 
of  vetoing  some  appropriations  bills  with 
budget  overruns. 

But  House  GOP  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Mich.,  said  today  that  he  believes  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  con- 
frontation with  the  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  at  this  point  and.  therefore,  will  fall 
back  on  his  authority  not  to  spend  some  of 
the  funds  appropriated. 

In  his  letter  to  Congress.  Mr.  Nixon  pointed 
out  that  with  the  expiration  of  the  income 
tax  surcharge  next  July  1,  revenues  for  fiscal 
1971  must  be  figured  from  a  base  $8  5  billion 
lower  than  formerly  expected. 

He  also  said  other  Increases  in  uncon- 
trollable Federal  payments,  like  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  will  raise  next  fiscal 
year's  budget  expenditures  "probably  above 
$200  billion." 


RETURN  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  H.R.  9634 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  request 
of  the  House,  H.R.  9634.  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
improve  and  make  more  effective  the 
Veterans'  Administration  program  of 
sharing  specialized  medical  resources,  be 
returned  to  that  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGETS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, earlier  today  there  was  discussion 
about  how  much  Congress  had  appropri- 
ated and  how  much  it  had  allegedly  saved 
in  reducing  the  budget  requests,  and  so 
forth. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight,  I 
thought  I  had  better  compile  a  tabula- 
tion. We  have  not  reduced  appropriations 
during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  is  making 
a  very  important  statement.  It  should  be 
listened  to,  and  I  hope  that  the  Chair  will 
call  the  Senate  to  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
going  to  have  the  various  tabulations 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  they  show  on 
the  major  appropriation  bills  this  year 
that  the  bills  as  reported  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  the  Senate — this 


does  not  include  supplemental  bills  which 
may  have  been  enacted  last  year  or  this 
year,  they  are  assumed  to  cancel  out — 
but  appropriation  bills  as  they  came  to 
the  Senate,  including  Defense,  and  so 
fort,h — have  been  increased  by  a  total  of 
$6,231,901,000  above  last  year's  appro- 
priations. 

Then,  offsetting  that,  on  three  appro- 
priations, including  Defense,  we  reduced 
the  total  by  $3,173,712,000.  When  we  sub- 
tract that  we  find  that  the  Senate  this 
year  in  its  appropriations  appropriated 
$3,058,189,000  more  than  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  same  agencies  last  year.  This 
does  not  include  the  amoimt  added  to  the 
appropriation  bills  by  rollcall  votes  or 
voice  votes  in  the  Senate. 

This  year,  for  example,  on  the  HEW 
appropriation  alone  the  Senate  added 
S511  million  to  the  committee  bill.  That 
is  not  included. 

The  breakdown  shows,  going  back  to 
Agriculture  first,  that  this  year  for  fiscal 
1970  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  would  appropriate  $7,636,797,650. 
That  compares  with  85,536,050,300  in  fis- 
cal 1969.  or  last  year,  or  an  increase  of 
52,100,747.350. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee tabulation  for  both  of  these  years 
as  appearing  in  the  committee  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

REPORT 

I  To  accompany  H.R.  11612] 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  11612)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. rep)orts  the  same  to  the  Senate  with 
various  amendments  and  presents  herewith 
information  relative  to  the  changes  made: 
Amount  of  bill  as  passed 
House — Total  new  (obllga- 

tional)    authority   $6,806,655,000 

Amount  of  increase  by  Sen- 
ate committee — New  (obli- 
gatlonal)  authority 830.142.650 


Amount  of  bill  as  re 
ported  to  Senate — 
New  (Obllgationall 
authority    

REPORT 


7.  636.  797.  650 


(To  accompany  H.R.  16913 ) 
The     Committee    on     Appropriations,     to 
which    was   referred    the    bill    (H.R.    16913) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes,  reports  the  same  to  the  Senate  with 
various  amendments  and  presents  here"wlth 
information  relative  to  the  changes  made: 
Amoiuit    of    bill    as    passed 
House — Total    new    i  obll- 

gatlonal)   authority '$5,523,635,500 

Amount  of  increase  by  Sen- 
ate committee — New  (ob- 
llgatlonali  authority 12.414.800 


Amount  of  bill  as  re- 
ported to  Senate — 
New  ( obligatlonal ) 
authorilty  =    


'5.536.050.300 


'  Includes  contract  authorization  of  $220.- 
000.000  and  authorization  to  spend  from  debt 
receipts  totaling  $4-24.000.000,  but  excludes 
sums  to  liquidate  contract  authority:  amend- 
ed by  Senate  to  Include  $195,5000,000  for  con- 
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tr«ct  authonsAtlon    luid  M40.OOO  000  auLhor- 
Izatlon  to  sprnd  fmtn  debt  reoelpta 

'  Do«s  not  reflect  reduotlona  made  pursii- 
•Jit  to  Public  Law  (K>  318  and  excludes  pro- 
posed aupplement»la  f  >r  1968 

Mr  WILLJAMS  of  Delavvare  The  s«fc- 
ond  Is  the  Interior  Department  This 
year,  fiscal  1970.  on  the  Interior  De- 
partment the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate,  called  for  $1.544  819.900  This 
compared  to  last  year'.s  appropriation 
for  this  agency  of  $1  402  915  000.  an  in- 
crease of  $141,844,100 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sen'.  that  e.KcerpLs 
from  reports  Nos  416  and  »255  on  these 
two  bills  of  this  year  and  last  year  be 
pirlnted  In  the  Rkcoro 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

REPORT 

|To  accompany  HR  12781] 
The  Cummlltee  c-n  Appr'jprutlona.  uo  which 
WAS  rererr«i  ihe  bill  i  H  R.  13781  i  maJtlng 
appr'>prlati.,us  for  the  Deportment  of  the 
Iiiteriur  aiiJ  related  agencies  for  '.he  fiscal 
year  ending  June  JO  1970,  and  for  other 
purpoeee.  reports  the  iame  to  the  Senate 
wr.'i  v*r;oua  :unendments  and  presents  here- 
with laiornoatlon  relative  to  the  changes 
cccunuB«nd«d 


and   preieenu    herewith    Information   relative 
to  the  changed  made 

Amount  of  bill  as  passed  House.   1384  534.  067 
Amount  of  increaae  by  ^nate 
committee    58.538,760 


Amount    of    bill    as    re- 
ported to  Senate   . .      .   '344  060,817 

'  Includes  »69«;jl  360  in  Senate  Items  not 
considered  by  House 

REPORT 

I  To  accompany  HR  18038; 
The  Committee  on  .Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  iH  R  18038  >  mail- 
ing approprution.s  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  tlsiMl  year  ending  June  30.  1969  and 
for  other  purposes  reports  the  same  Ui  the 
■Senate  with  various  amendments  and  pre- 
sents herewith  inf.irmation  relative  to  the 
changes    made 


bill     a^     pa&sed 


Amount      of 

House 
Amount  of  increase  by  Senate 

committee 


•247.  497,  349 


50.  854.  047 


'  Includes 
House 


Amount    of    bill    as 
ported   to  Senate 

•50  423.447 


not 


398.  151.  396 
considered    by 


.Atti  >'..rit 

r»7o 


■f  budget  eetlmatea 


BUI  as  p.-iased  by  the  Rouse 
Increases  over  Hoiiae  bill  rec- 
ommended  by  commlttec- 


»I    5*59    454    500 
1    540    184    700 

4.635.200 


Total    of     bin     as    re- 
ported   1    544  819.  900 

an>oaT 
I  To  accompany   H  R.    17354] 

The  Committee  r,n  Appropriations.  tLj  which 
was  referred  the  bill  HR  17354j  m.^lting 
approprlaUons  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  igenclea  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes,  reports  the  same  to  the  Sen.ite 
w^lth  various  amendments  and  presents  here- 
with information  relative  to  the  changes 
recommended 


Amount  of  budget  estimates, 
1969      

Bill  a<  passed  by  the  Hotise. . 

De<.'re«see  under  House  bill 
recommended  by  commit- 
tee   


$1,  577.  112.300 
1.  411,680,300 


-8,704,  500 


Total    of    blllA    as    re- 
ported  1.403.975.800 

■  Includes  122. COO. 000  for  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  -Arts  and  the  H'-imj-iltles  not 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, next  let  us  con.sider  the  lesfi.sla- 
tive  branch  This  year's  appropriation 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  authorized 
5344.060,317  as  compared  with  $298,151,- 
i'ii  last  year  This  was  an  increase  of 
$45,909,000  to  run  the  legislative  branch 
this  year 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  committe'^  reports  for  both  of 
the.se  years  be  printed  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e.xcerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows 

REPORT 

1  To  accompany  HR  13763] 
The  Committee  ot\  Appropriations,  to 
wnich  WAS  referred  the  bill  iHR  137631 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  reportji  the 
same  to  the  Senate  with  various  amendine::ts 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  the  next  appropriation  I  men- 
tion IS  for  State,  Justicf.  and  Commerce 
ThLs  year  s  appropriation  bill  for  these 
agencies  wa.s  $2, .369. 949, 700  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  Last  year  it  was  $1,874,444.- 
000  for  these  same  agencies,  or  an  in- 
crease tliLs  year  of  $495,505,700  on  the 
appropriation  for  these  agencies 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
commitu^  tabulations  for  these  2  years 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

RIPORT 

I  To  accompany  HR  12964] 
The  Committee  on  .Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  iHR  12964) 
maiclng  appniprlatlons  for  the  Departments 
of  State  Justice  and  Commerce  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agpucles  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30.  1970  and  for  other  purp<jses. 
reports  the  same  to  the  .Senate  with  various 
amendments  and  presents  herewitli  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  changes  made 

Amounts  in  new  budget  iobligationat) 
authority 
Amount    of    bill    aa    passed 

House    -    -   $2.  335,  634.  200 

Amount   of   increase   by   the 

Senate     34.315,500 


•  Excludes  $207,375,000  appropriations  to 
liquidate  contract  authority  i  $206,000,000  for 
operating  differential  suljsldies  $1.275000 
for  State  marine  schools  ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  next 
appropriation,  Mr.  President,  is  for  the 
independent  ofHces.  There  is  a  reduction 
in  the  appropriation  for  this  department 
this  year  Appropriations  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  were  $14,981,949,000.  Last 
year  these  same  agencies  received  $15- 
546.552,000.  which  shows  a  reduction  for 
those  agencies  oi  $564,603  million.  How- 
ever, the  record  should  show  that  while 
this  indicates  a  reduction  it  was  more 
than  offset  by  supplemental  appropria- 
tions later 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  both  of  those  reports  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excen^ts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

RKPORT 

I  T.I  accompany  HR  12307] 
The  Committee  on  Approprlatlon.s  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  iHR  12307 1 
malting  appropriations  for  .sundry  independ- 
enr  e.xec\itlve  bureaus,  tvoards  comnil.ssi.  ii>. 
corporauon.s  agencie.s  offices,  and  the  De- 
par'ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970 
and  for  other  purposes,  reports  the  same  to 
the  Senate  with  various  amendments  and 
presents  herewith  information  relative  to  the 
I'hanges  made 

The  report  rellect.--  the  new  budget  concepr 
and  pre.sents  the  effects  of  the  committee's 
recommendations  in  terms  of  new  budget 
•  obllgatlonal)  authority,  which  Includes  .\p- 
proprlatlons  authorizations  U)  spend  public 
debt  recelpt.s.  and  contract  authorizations, 
less  appropriations  to  liquidate  contmct 
authorizations 

Amottnts   :n    new   budget    lobligattonah 
autiiority 
Amount    of    bill    as    passed 

House     $14,903,089,000 

Amount      of      Increase      by 

Senate    72.860.000 


Amount  of  bill  as  re- 
ported to  Senate..  . 


14.981.  949   000 


Amount  of  bill   as  re- 
ported to  Senate 2,369.949.700 

REPORT 

]To  accompany  H  R    17522] 
The     Committee     on     Appropriations,     to 
which    was    referred    the    bill      HR     17522) 
malting  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State.   Justice,  and   Commerce,   the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  tlscal  vear 
ending   June   30.    1969.    and    for    other    pur- 
poses,  reporto   the  same   to   the  Senate   with 
various  amendments  and   presents  herewith 
information  relative  to  the  changes  made 
Avwunti  in  new  budget  {Obltgationai\ 
authority 
Amount    of    bin    as    passed 

^""s*"  -    '  $1,794,  981   500 

.Amount  of  increase  by  the 

Senate 79,462,500 


REPORT 

I  To  accompany   HR     170231 
The     Commut>:-e     on     Appropriations,     to 

which  was  referred  the  bill  i  HR  17023; 
maKlng  appropriations  for  sundry  Independ- 
ent executive  bureaus  boards.  commi.s.s.>  ii-. 
corporations,  agencie.s,  offices,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housuiii  and  Ltrban  Deveh  p- 
ment.  for  the  Hsca!  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  reports  the 
same  to  the  Senate  with  variouh  amend- 
ments and  presents  herewith  Information 
relative  to  t;ie  changes  made 

The  report  reflects  the  new  budget  concept 
and  pre.sentjs  the  effects  of  the  committees 
recommendations    in    terms    of    new    buditet 

obllgatlonal  I  authority,  which  includes  up- 
propnaticns.  authorizations  to  spend  public 
debt  receipts,  and  contract  authorizations, 
less  appropriations  to  liquidate  contr.ict 
.luthorlzatlons. 

Amounts   in   neic   budget    {Obligational) 
aiithorxty 
Amount   of   bill   as   passed 

House ■■  $13,670,636,000 

Amount     of     increase     by 

Senate    '.  1,875.916.000 


.Amount  of  bill  as  re- 
ported  to  Senate.. 


1.874,444.000 


Amount  of  bill  as  re- 
ported to  Senate. .      ^  15,  546,  552.  OOO 

'  ExiUide  Mims  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thority ($122,000.0001  Includes  advance 
funding  for  urban  renewal  programs  i$l  250  - 
000.000 1 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Next,  I 
refer  to  the  Public  Works  and  poUuti'on 
control  appropriation.  The  bill  as  re- 
fwrted  by  the  Senate  this  year  provided 
for  $4,993,428,500,  as  compared  with 
$4,727,462,500  last  year.  That  Is  an  in- 
crease of  $265,966,000.  That  was  a  sub- 
stantial increase  this  year  for  those 
agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  committee  repxjrts  on  both  of 
those  bills,  this  year's  and  last  year's,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REPORT 

(To  accompany  H.R.  14159) 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  14159) 
malting  appropriations  for  public  works  for 
water,  pollution  control,  and  power  devel- 
opment. Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  power  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  related  independent  agencies  and 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  reports  the 
same  to  the  Senate  with  various  amendments 
and  presents  herewith  information  relative 
to  the  changes  madei 

Amount  of  bill  as  p>assed  by 

House $4,505,446,500 

.Amount  of  Increase  by  Sen- 
ate   (net) 487.982,000 

.Amount  of  bill  as  reported 
to   Senate 4,993.428.500 

REPORT 

]To  accompany  H.R.  179031 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (HJl.  17903) 
malting  appropriations  for  water  and  power 
resources  development,  including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  and  power  agencies 
of  the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, the  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Water  Resources  Council,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  the  flscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,  reports  the  same  to  the  Senate  with 
various  amendments  and  presents  herewith 
Information  relative  to  the  changes  made: 

.Amount    of    bill    as    j>assed 

House $4,499,223,000 

.Amount  of  Increase  by  Sen- 
ate   met) 228.239.500 


Amount  of  bill  as  re- 
ported to  Senate 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  13111] 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  13111) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses report  the  same  to  the  Senate  with 
various  amendments  and  present  herewith 
Information   relative  to   the  changes   made: 

Amount   of    bill    passed    by 

House $17,573,602,700 

Amount    added    by    Senate 

(net) 3,246,089,000 


4,  727, 462.  500 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Next,  I 
refer  to  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
))artments  of  Labor  and  HEW.  This  year 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  called 
for  expenditures  of  $20,819,691,700.  Last 
vear  these  agencies  received  $18,488,800,- 
000.  This  wa.s  an  increase  of  $2,330,891,- 
700.  That  was  the  big  increase  for  those 
agencies.  As  I  said  before,  even  this  in- 
crease does  not  include  the  $511  million 
extra  which  was  added  to  this  bill  by 
amendments  In  the  Senate  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  both  of  those  reports  be  printed  at 
this  pxiint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 


Total  of  bin  as  reported 

to   Senate 20,819,691,700 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  HJt.  18037] 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  18037) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  I^abor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses report  the  same  to  the  Senate  with 
various  amendments  and  present  herewith 
Information   relative   to   the  changes  made: 

Amount   of   bill    passed    by 

House $17,232,871,000 

Amount    added    by    Senate 

(net)    1.255,929,000 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  mil- 
itary construction  appropriation  bill  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  this  year  called 
for  an  appropriation  of  $1,690,064,000, 
which  is  a  reduction  from  last  year's 
appropriation.  Last  year  it  was  $1,744,- 
936,000,  which  shows  a  reduction  of 
$54,872,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  both  of  those  reports  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
weri  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  14751] 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  14751) 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes,  reports  the  same  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  various  amendments,  and  presents 
herewith  Information  relative  to  the 
changes  made: 

Amount    of    bill    passed    by 

House    $1,537,177,000 

Amount  of  Increase  by  Sen- 
ate from  the  House 152.887,000 


Total  of  bill  as  reported 

to  Senate 18,488.800,000 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Next,  I 
refer  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriation.  For  fiscal  1970  the 
bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  called  for 
$2,140,052,630.  Last  year  this  agency  op- 
erated on  $1,788,341,000.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  $351,711,630. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  both  of  these  reports  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  14794] 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  14794), 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  report 
the  same  to  the  Senate  with  various  amend- 
ments and  present  herewith  information  rel- 
ative to  the  changes  made: 

Amount    of    bill    as    passed 

House    1  $2.  095,  019,  630 

Amount  of  Increase  by  Sen- 
ate   (net) - 45.033.000 


Amount  of  bill  as  re- 
ported to  Senate «  2.  140,  052.  630 

'Includes  $220,000,000  for  1971. 
"Includes  $200,000,000  for  1971. 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  18188] 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  18188), 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  repwrt 
the  same  to  the  Senate  with  various  amend- 
ments and  present  herewith  information  rel- 
ative to  the  changes  made: 

Amount   of    bill    as   passed 

House    $1,353,391,000 

Amount  of  increase  bv  Sen- 
ate     "- 434,950.000 


Amount  of  bill  as  re- 
ported to  Senate--. 


1.788,341,000 


Total  of  bill  as  reported 

to    Senate    1,690.064.000 

REPORT 

ITo  accompany  H.R.  18785] 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  18785) 
making  appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion lor  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,  reports  the  same  to  the  Senate  with 
various  amendments,  find  presents  herewith 
Information  relative  to  the  changes  made : 

Amount    of    bill    passed    by 

House    $1,765,019,000 

Amount  of  decrease  by  Sen- 
ate from   the  House 20,083,000 


Total  of  bill  as  reported 

to    Senate 1,744.936,000 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  year  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill,  as  reported 
to  the  Senate,  called  for  new  expendi- 
tures in  the  amount  of  $71,886,893,000. 
This  year  the  Defense  Department  was 
given  569.332,656.000,  or  a  reduction  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions this  year  of  $2,554,237,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  the  committee  reports  on 
both  those  bills  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
are  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  HJi.  15090) 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  H.R.  15090  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  reports  the 
same  to  the  Senate  with  various  amendments 
and  presents  herewith  Information  relative 
to  the  changes  made: 

Amount  of  bill  as  passed 
House  (new  obllgatlonal 
authority)    $69,960,048,000 

Amount  of  decrease  by  Sen- 
ate   committee- --        —627,392.000 


Total    of    bill    as   re- 
ported to  Senate- - 


69.  332,  656,  000 
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■KPOkT 

|To  accompany  HR  18707) 
The  Commute*  on  Appropriation*,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  H  R  18707  malt- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  for  oiher  purposes  reporla  the 
same  to  the  Senate  with  various  amend- 
ments and  presents  herewith  information 
relative  to  the  changes  made 

Amount    of    bill    ,is    passed 
House    I  new    obllgatlonal 


authority  I 


Amount  of  decrease  by  Sen- 
ate   committee 


»72,  239.  700, 000 


-352.807.000 


Total    of    bill    OS    re- 
ported  Ml   Senate    .      71,886.893.000 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Trea.sury  and  Po.st  Office  Departments 
appropnation.s  last  year  called  for  total 
expenditures  of  58  1.58. 877. noo  Thus  year 
the  appropriation  was  S8  787  208,000,  or 
an  increase  of  $628,331,000  for  that 
agency 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  those  reports  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

Ther^  beinK  no  objection,  the  .state- 
nient  was  ordered  tu  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows 

REPORT 

I  To  accompany  H  R  11582) 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  (HR  11582i 
miikini?  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  fir.d 
Post  Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Ol- 
tloe  '>f  the  President  and  certain  independ- 
ent agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  I'liic 
30  1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  report  tie 
same  to  the  Senate  with  various  amend- 
ments and  present  herewith  :nformallja  rel- 
ative to  the  changes  made 

.Amount    of    bill    as    passed 

House    -.    $8,779,345,000 

.\mount  of  increase  by  Sen- 
ate    -7.863,000 


Amount  of  bill  as  re- 
ported to  Senate    ..     8.787.208.000 
Less  net  pos  al  revenues   i  as 

estimated  in  1970  budget  i  .     6.  307.  0J3.  000 


Amount  of  new  budg- 
et I  obllgatlonal  I 
authority  as  re- 
ported   to    Senate   .      2  280.  195.  000 

REPuRT 

I  To  accompany  H  R  1 6489  I 
The  Committee  on  Approprlatlon.s.  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  iHR  164891 
malting  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Otfice  Departments,  the  Executive  Ol- 
flce  of  the  President  and  certain  liule- 
pendent  agencies  f"r  the  flseal  year  ending 
June  10.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
port the  same  to  the  Senate  with  various 
amendments  and  present  herewith  Informa- 
tion  relative   to  the  changes   made: 

Amount   of    bill   as    passed 

House    ... ..        S8.  155.  624.  000 

Amount  of  increase  by  Sen- 
ate    -3,253.(X»0 


Amount  of  bill  as  re- 
ported   to    Senate.       8.158.877.000 
Less     net     postal     revenues 
I  as     estimated     in      1969 
budget)     -6.377.824.000 


Amount  of  new  budg- 
et I  obllgatlonal) 
authority  as  re- 
ported to  Senate   . 


1.  781.  053.000 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, with  respect  to  all  these  agencie-s — 
and  I  am  talking  about  the  bills  as  they 
were  reported  to  the  Senaie — the  Senate 
this  year  has  been  far  more  liberal  than 
last  year  in  increasing  appropriations, 
and  this  does  not  include  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  this  year,  which 
of  cour.se.  will  add  to  the  total. 

This  report  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  total  increase  of  S6. 231. 904. 000 
ofT.set  by  a  reduction  of  $3  173.712.000. 
which,  as  I  stated  t-aflier.  represents  an 
increase  of  over  $3  billion  in  appropria- 
tions this  year  civer  last  year  for  the 
.>ame  agencies  This  does  not  include  the 
increases  for  HEW  and  other  agencies 

In  addition,  there  are  not  included 
in  tjiis  total  the  several  other  expenditure 
Items  which  were  approved  by  the  Senate 
Within  the  past  2  wet^ks  on  at  least  a 
2-to-l  roUcall  vote,  which  would  re- 
qiure  expenditures  o\or  and  beyond  those 
leiwrted  in  the  appropriation  bills  of  an 
additional  SIO  billion  if  they  become  law 
They  are  in  conference  committees  at 
this  time    I  Cite  a  few  of  them 

I  am  not  reffrnng  to  the  increases  in 
.social  .security  payments  of  15  percent  or 
10  percent,  whether  they  are  to  be  effec- 
tive January  1  or  April  1.  as  is  proposed 
by  the  administration  I  am  not  includ- 
ing that  in  tins  calculation 

Let  us  con.sider  a  few  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  on  the  Moor  dunnt:  the 
debate  on  the  tax  bill  One  amendment 
proposed  an  increase  in  .social  security 
benefits  to  a  ininuiiurii  of  $100  a  month. 
This  would  have  cost  S2  billion  per  year 
Reducing  the  age  of  retirement  to  60 
would  cost  $600  million  The  RibicofI 
amendment  providing  tax  credits  for  col- 
lege tuition  would  cost  SI  7  billion,  and 
the  Hartke  amendment  will  cast  S720 
million,  that  is  if  they  are  accepted  by  the 
conference  committee  and  become  law. 
I  as.sume  Senatois  who  voted  for  them 
did  so  in  uood  laith  That  would  call  for 
extra  expenditures  of  S5  billion  Those 
expenditures  were  not  Included  in  the 
other  totals,  and  those  amounts  would  be 
expended  immediately 

This  has  been  an  extravagant  Con- 
gress—  let  that  point  be  understood.  That 
should  be  made  clear  for  the  Record  I 
do  not  want  the  impression  to  yo  out  in 
the  country  that  this  Senate  has  done  a 
tremendous  job  of  cutti;"',  expenditures, 
because  if  we  continue  to  cut  exjjendi- 
tuiTs  as  we  have  been  doing  we  are  going 
to  put  this  country  into  bankruptcy  At 
the  rate  that  this  Congress  proposes  to 
spend  money  it  will  bankrupt  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury 

When  we  discu.ss  appropriations  we 
should  keep  m  mind  those  which  call  for 
prompt  .-pending  and  those  that  call  for 
proiected  spending.  It  is  true  that  the  so- 
called  $5  billion  in  these  reductions  In 
appropriations  are,  to  a  large  extent  re- 
ductions from  requests,  as  pointed  out 
m  the  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  are  not  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures as  compared  with  last  year. 
In  fact,  we  find  these  agencies  always 
ask  for  more  than  they  expect  to  get 
They  are  always  reduced,  but  even  after 
their  requests  are  reduced  the  final 
answer  has  been  an  increase  of  billions. 
It  Is  like  the  wife  who  goes  to  look  at  a 


hat  and  finds  a  $75  hat  marked  down  to 
$10  She  buys  it  and  goes  home  and  tells 
her  husband  that  she  has  saved  $35. 
when  .she  has  actually  paid  $20  more 
than  she  ordinaiily  would  have  paid. 

Congress  has  appropriated  this  year 
$3  billion  to  $4  billion  more  than  it  ap- 
propriated last  year  for  comparable 
agencies,  and  that  cannot  be  described 
as  a  reduction  in  any  language.  The  Sen- 
ate has  authorized  increases  in  expendi- 
tures which  if  they  become  law  will 
amount  to  extra  expenditures  of  over  $7 
billion  Sure  we  reduced  Defen.se  appro- 
priations by  a  couple  of  billion  dollars 
below  last  years  level,  but  we  also  cut 
It  last  year  by  $2  5  billion  In  both  in- 
stances, however,  we  are  cutting  back 
expenditures  projected  for  the  future.  I 
.support  that.  The  only  way  we  are  going 
to  cut  expenditures  this  year  and  next 
year  is  by  cutting  appropriations  today 
and  stoppinii  the  authorization  of  these 
expendituies,  but  let  us  not  kid  the  tax- 
payers that  this  means  an  immediate 
reduction 

Many  of  these  programs  trigger  man- 
datory expenditures,  and  to  that  extent 
they  are  fanning  the  fires  of  inflation. 
That  IS  what  the  President  was  speaking 
about  last  night  when  he  referred  to  the 
HEW  expenditures.  Many  of  these  pro- 
:,'r:',m.s  are  triggered  into  action  immedi- 
ately upon  becoming  law.  They  are  pro- 
tjiams,  in  which  the  Government  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  spend  the  money. 
The  President  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  impound  the  funds  of  some  of  these 
programs  comparable  to  what  he  can  do 
'."ith  respect  to  many  other  agencies. 
For  example,  suppose  Congress  decides 
it  wants  to  approve  x  million  dollars  for 
a  nuclear  carrier.  That  may  represent 
an  appropriation  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  spent 
for  many  years  to  come.  They  are  pro- 
jected expenditures,  and  theoretically  the 
President  can  impound  those  funds  and 
not  spend  them  at  all.  He  does  have  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  impound  at  least 
some  of  these  funds,  and  to  that  extent  it 
is  his  responsibility  as  well  as  our  re- 
sponsibility 

But  the  President  has  promised  to  hold 
the  total  expenditures  for  this  fiscal  year 
down  to  SI 92  9  billion.  This  Congress,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  instructed  him  to 
hold  It  to  S191  9  billion,  but  it  cannot  be 
held  to  that  figure  unless  we  in  Congress 
cooperate  If  Congress  insists,  for  ex- 
ample, on  overriding  his  veto  and  ap- 
[iroves  these  larger  programs  that  require 
expenditures  above  what  is  in  the  budget 
lie  must  either  make  an  offsetting  re- 
duction in  .some  other  department,  which 
mav   hurt   more,  or  exceed  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  First.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  devot-ed 
most  of  this  discussion  to  a  contra.st  be- 
tween this  years  appropriations  and  last 
year  s  appropriations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  He  does  not  dispute 
what  he  ."iaid  this  morning,  which  is  that 
Congress  lias  reduced  appropriations  be- 
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low  the  President's  budget  requests  by 
about  $5  billion. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
right,  but  that  is  not  at  all  unusual.  Last 
year  we  reduced  President  Johnson's 
budget  by  $7  billion.  We  always  reduce  it 
below  the  budget  request,  but  that  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  in  the  end  the 
appropriations  were  still  increased  above 
the  expenditures  of  last  year. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  But.  Mr,  President, 
there  have  been  very  few  Congresses  that 
have  reduced  it  this  far  below  the  re- 
quest. This  Congress  has  done  a  better 
job  than  Congresses  have  usually  done 
In  reducing  the  expenditures  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

In  the  second  place,  the  statistics  given 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  show  that 
there  was  a  net  increase  in  appropriations 
over  last  year  of  less  than  S3  billion.  This 
is  true.  The  appronriations  that  he  con- 
.sidered  amount  N.  tpproximately  $1  bil- 
lion. This  means  an  increase  of  only 
about  2  percent,  while  we  have  had  in- 
flation, since  last  year,  of  5  percent.  That 
means  that  in  terms  of  resources  actual- 
ly at  work  appropriated  by  Congress,  we 
are  actually  reducing  the  resources,  not 
increasing  them. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  we  ought  to  do  all  we  possibly 
can  to  hold  down  expenditures.  When 
you  consider  that  there  are  wage  in- 
creases involved  here,  and  very  serious 
price  Increases  involved,  the  fact  is  that 
this  Congress  has  done  a  job  of  holding 
down  expenditures  that  I  think  should 
not  be  distorted  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  .some  increases  involved 
also. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  am  not 
trying  to  distort  the  picture. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  the  Senator 
IS  not.  He  is  very  fair  and  responsible. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I  say, 
we  have  reduced  the  President's  budget 
requests  this  year,  but  last  year  Congress 
reduced  the  President's  figures  by  about 
S7  or  S8  billion.  The  agencies  always  ask 
for  more  than  they  expect  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

Tlie  Senator  points  out  that  there  have 
been  salary  increases.  That  is  true,  and 
those  are  not  figured  into  this  calcula- 
tion. They  will  have  to  be  offset  with 
supplemental  appropriations,  which  will 
increase  the  expenditures  over  and  be- 
yond this  figure  I  am  using  here  today. 

Those  are  the  items  over  which  we 
have  no  control.  And  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  have  just  pointed  out  that  the 
S3  billion  in  extra  appropriations  which 
were  in  the  first  tabulation  do  not  in- 
clude the  more  than  $10-billion  in  addi- 
tional expenditures  voted  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  past  2 
weeks  when  we  had  the  tax  reform  bill 
before  us.  Many  of  these  multibillion- 
dollar  expenditures  were  passed  with  but 
two  dissenting  votes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  so  I  assume  they  were  all  for 
it.  Tlierc  were  only  two  dissenting  votes 
recorded  against  the  $10  biUion  in  added 
expenditures  attached  to  the  so-called 
tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  to  the  salary  in- 
crease, in  the  one  appropriation  bill  that 
I  handled  and  worked  on.  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill,  one  of  the 
big  icasons  why  we  had  to  appropriate 


the  amoiint  we  did — and,  incidentally,  we 
were  about  25  percent  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request — was  that  there 
was  a  salary  increase  for  1970  over  1969. 
There  will  be  another  increase  coming 
on,  but  there  already  is  an  increase  writ- 
ten into  that  appropriation  bill,  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  probably  true  as  to  each  and 
every  appropriation  bill  we  have  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  The 
increases  are  not  all  provided  for  in  the 
appropriation  bills.  Many  of  them  de- 
veloped later  and  will  need  extra  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  all  of  them,  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  addi- 
tion, this  does  not  include  the  additional 
$5  billion  in  expenditures  that  will  be 
triggered  as  a  result  of  the  votes  in  Con- 
gress during  the  last  2  weeks  on  four 
items  alone.  If  those  who  voted  for  them 
meant  what  they  said,  if  they  honestly 
voted  for  those  measures,  such  as  the  $2 
billion  for  the  $100  minimum  for  social 
security,  or  the  $1.7  billion  for  a  tax 
credit  for  college  tuition,  or  the  $600 
million  to  reduce  the  retirement  age  to 
60,  or  the  $700  million  cost  of  the  Hartke 
amendment  which  provided  for  a  $20,000 
exemption,  across  the  board,  on  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  then  the  increased 
expenditures  are  over  $5  billion. 

Now,  if  those  measures  were  only  ap- 
proved by  Senators  with  tongue  in  cheek, 
Senators  who  had  no  thought  that  the 
conferees  would  agree  to  them,  and  there 
are  to  be  no  appropriations  made  one 
could  subtract  that  $5  billion  and  just 
call  it  all  political  poppycock. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  They 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
putting  them  on  the  basis  of  how  they 
are  going  to  affect  the  total  expenditures. 
When  we  are  talking  about  combating 
inflation  we  have  to  talk  about  the  total 
expenditures  being  approved.  Surely  we 
can  assume  these  additional  S5  billion 
in  expenditures  were  voted  for  in  good 
faith — and  I  do  not  question  the  good 
faith  of  those  who  voted  for  them — then 
there  is  an  additional  $5  billion  going 
into  the  spending  stream,  and  that  must 
be  included  in  the  Senator's  report. 

If  Senators  are  perfectly  satisfied  just 
to  show  their  constituents  back  home 
that  they  voted  for  the  benefits  but  they 
have  no  intention  of  those  provisions 
becoming  law.  I  agree  it  will  have  no 
effect  on  inflation,  but  we  will  know  when 
we  get  the  conference  report  whether 
this  was  but  merely  a  political  maneuver. 

I  do  not  want  the  statement  to  go  un- 
challenged that  this  Congress,  particu- 
larly the  Senate,  has  such  an  excellent 
record  for  economy,  because  I  must  say 
we  are  going  to  end  up  in  the  poorhouse 
at  the  rate  we  are  saving  money.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  most  extravagant  Con- 
gresses on  record. 

We  had  a  deficit  2  years  ago  of  $25 
billion.  We  had  a  deficit  last  year,  and 
we  wUl  have  a  deficit  again  this  year.  We 
are  running  behind  right  now  at  a  rate 
of  over  $700  million  a  month.  We  are 
borrowing  that  much  to  finance  this 
Government.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
finance  the  expanding  requirements  of 
this  Government  unless  we  continue  to 


borrow,  which  will  further  fan  the  fires 
of  inflation. 

Everyone  professes  to  be  concerned 
about  the  high  interest  rates,  but  the 
reason  that  there  are  high  interest  rates 
is  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  money  to 
borrow.  If  you  do  not  believe  it  ask  the 
young  couple  who  are  trying  to  finance  a 
mortgage  for  their  home.  They  cannot 
find  the  money  at  reasonable  rates.  They 
have  to  pay  an  exorbitant  rate,  and  that 
is  because  the  Government  is  continu- 
ously going  to  the  money  market  and 
siphoning  off  all  the  available  investment 
capital.  Savings  that  would  normally  be 
available  for  investment  are  used  to 
finance  the  cost  of  expanding  Govern- 
ment. 

To  finance  the  deficit  just  a  couple  of 
years  ago  we  took  S25  billion  out  of  the 
economy  in  1  year.  We  are  operating 
now  at  a  deficit  rate  of  $700  million  a 
month. 

Our  national  debt  today  is  around  $372 
billion.  It  was  $350  billion  just  17  months 
ago.  We  simply  cannot  continue  to  go 
down  the  road  of  borrowing  money  to 
finance  all  of  the  many  programs  that 
are  now  in  effect. 

The  same  is  true  of  tax  reduction.  We 
talk  about  reducing  taxes.  Certainly  we 
would  all  like  to  reduce  taxes,  but  if  we 
expect  to  reduce  taxes  merely  by  bor- 
rowing money,  paying  8  percent  for  the 
money  in  order  to  finance  the  tax  re- 
duction, we  will  only  be  kidding  our- 
selves. We  will  not  be  getting  anywhere. 
The  only  real  way  to  reduce  taxes  is  to 
cut  back  first  on  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Government. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said  a 
moment  ago,  in  his  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire  > , 
that  there  was  a  reduction  last  year, 
fiscal  year  1969.  of  S7  billion  below  the 
budget  estimate,  and  this  year,  $5  billion. 
To  which  budget  is  this  reduction  re- 
lated? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Both  the 
Nixon  budget  and  the  Johnson  budget. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Johnson  budget 
for  fiscal  1969  provided  a  reduction  of 
$7  billion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  but 
the  Congress  reduced  the  Johnson  budg- 
et. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  has  the 
Johnson  budget  for  1970  been  reduced 
from  the  Nixon  budget  for  1970? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Johnson  proposed  budget  for  1970 
was  about  $3  billion  or  $4  billion  higher 
than  the  Nixon  budget.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures  before  me.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  could  tell  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  $3  billion  or 
$4  bUlion  higher  in  this  case  alone. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  us  take  the 
Johnson  budget  in  both  instances,  the 
one  for  1969,  the  other  for  1970.  There 
has  been  a  larger  decrease  this  year  from 
last  year  in  relation  to  the  Johnson  budg- 
et, has  there  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
compare  what  was  appropriated  with 
what  President  Johnson  asked  we  can 
say  that  we  have  saved  a  lot  of  money. 
The  mere   fact  that  Johnson  or  Nixon 
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or  any  other  President  asked  for  a  spe- 
cific amount  does  not  mean  that  they 
need  the  full  amount 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  Is  the  one  who  made  the  com- 
parison I  was  only  taking  the  Johnson 
budget  to  begin  with  I  confess  that  It  is 
like  a  sleight-of-hand  trick  It  is  not 
unusual  for  Presidents  to  request  large 
amounts  and  then  show  how  economical 
they  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
after  their  requests  have  been  reduced. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  They 
might  need  but  $80  million;  yet  they  ask 
for  $100  mUllon.  get  $90  million,  and 
then  say  that  they  saved  $10  million 
The  country  will  go  broke  on  that  kmd  of 
savings 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  asked  how  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  compared  the 
Johnson  budget  with  the  Nixon  budget, 
after  the  Nixon  budget  came  with  a  re- 
duced request 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  had  paid  at- 
tention. I  was  comparing  appropriations 
this  year  with  appropriations  last  year. 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  re- 
ferred to  appropriations  requested  in 
the  Johnson  budget 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  was  making  the 
same  point  the  Senator  was  making  with 
regard  to  the  reduction  below  the  budget 
estimate  It  seems  to  me  that  the  big 
difference  is  the  difference  between  the 
present  administration's  requests  and 
what  Congress  has  provided  with  respect 
to  priorities  for  which  to  spend  the 
money  Earlier  this  year  Congress  made 
a  determined  effort  to  cut  both  imme- 
diate and  future  expenditures  on  a  gadg- 
et called  the  ABM  The  Senator  will  re- 
caD  that  we  spent  some  time  on  that 
Item.  The  administration  went  all-out  to 
prevent  this  body  from  reducing  ex- 
penditures m  this  field,  did  it  not? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
correct.  I  think  about  $300  million  was 
involved  at  the  time 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  It  was  estimated  to 
be  anywhere  from  $10  billion  to  $20  bil- 
lion over  A  period  of  years,  but  $300 
million  immediately  Actually,  in  this 
year^s  budget.  $300  million-plus  is  pro- 
vided, not  all  to  be  expended  immedi- 
ately, but  a  .substantial  amount 

Then  we  come  to  the  SST.  That  is 
another  matter  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  been  interested. 
There  was  a  debate  about  the  matter 
and  we  fought  this 

The  administration  used  all  of  its 
power  10  pass  this  kond  of  an  appro- 
priation. Consress  comes  tUong  now  m 
some  iiLstances  and  wishes  to  chanwe  the 
prioMCy.  And  the  administration  is  deep- 
ly opposed  to  It. 

I  think  this  is  much  more  significant 
than  the  overall  amount  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  U:  what  is  import- 
ant in  our  expenditures. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  There  is 
no  question  about  it 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  None  of  us  want 
to  spend  money  for  the  sake  of  spend- 
ing. I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  Congress  is  profligate  m 
spending  money 

On  the  one  hand,  the  admimstration 
gets  Its  way  in  the  field  of  weapons  and 


in  the  field  of  war  I  would  have  as- 
sumed that  the  war  would  have  been 
wound  down  by  now  But  it  has  not.  On 
the  other  hand,  Congress  is  getting  im- 
patient to  respond  to  the  demands  of 
the  people  in  this  countrj' 

Tliat  leads  to  a  divergence  which  is 
very  serious 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  if  we 
continue  to  do  this,  we  will  go  bankrupt. 
Tills  is  a  very  .^ad  conunentary  to  make, 
but  basically  there  is  a  difference  in 
views  on  what  is  important  to  the  coun- 
try 

Neither  side  wants  us  to  go  broke  How- 
ever, each  side  believes  that  the  partic- 
ular expenditures  in  which  they  are 
interested  are  much  more  important  to 
the  country  than  those  of  the  other. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  I>?lawarp  I  appre- 
ciate that  I  am  not  debating  the  merits 
or  the  demerit,s  of  individual  programs 
at  the  moment 

I  would  cxi.HK't  that  if  each  Senator 
issued  a  list  of  prtontles  we  would  Kct 
100  variations  on  priorities  However, 
the  Senate  does  finally  let  the  majority 
opinion  establish  priorities. 

I  am  not  debating  the  merits  or  de- 
merits or  the  pnorities.  I  am  takmg  the 
view  that  at  this  [Hiint  we  are  spending 
far  beyond  our  income,  and  we  certainly 
have  to  take  that  into  corLslderation. 

I  agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin earlier  t<xlay  that  the  fact  that 
Congress  did  cut  the  budget  request  and 
made  reductions  in  Defense  and  other 
items  IS  good,  and  as  the  long-range 
effect  there  will  be  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  expenditures. 

The  Senator  is  correct  We  cannot  al- 
ways evaluate  the  long-range  cost  of  to- 
day's appropriations 

In  the  I*ublic  Works  program  one  item 
involved  between  $60  million  and  $70 
million  The  money  wa.s  for  the  initial 
costs  on  a  series  of  new  public  works 
projects.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  joined  in  iui  effort  to  delete  that 
.section  If  we  had  been  successful  we 
would  have  stopped  projectjs  that  when 
completed  would  have  cost  over  SI  5  bil- 
lion. 

We  cannot  always  relate  todays  cost  to 
the  long-range  cost. 

As  an  example.  I  have  here  the  most 
recent  daily  Treasury  reports  The  date  is 
December  11  It  .shows  that  in  the  first 
.5  months  of  thii  fiscal  year  our  expendi- 
tures, or  withdrawals,  totaled  $104,244.- 
000.000  a.s  compared  to  $94,493,000,000  in 
a  comparable  5'.  months  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  That  is  an  increase  of  around  $10 
billion  in  spending 

To  otT.'^et  that,  our  income  or  deposits 
from  all  categones  of  the  Government 
were  S84  8  billion  this  year  as  compared 
with  ST8  8  billion  la.st  year.  Our  income 
from  all  departments — excise  taxes,  em- 
ployment taxes,  income  taxes,  and  other 
income — has  increased  m  this  5'.'  month 
period  by  around  $6  billion,  but  our 
spending  has  inrrea.sed  by  around  $9  5 
billion  to  $10  billion 

That  means  that  we  are  about  $3.5 
billion  further  behind  this  fiscal  year 
than  we  were  last  fiscal  year 

I  am  speaking  on  a  cash  basis  That  Is 
what  ue  are  dealuig  with  when  we 
speak  of  inflation 

It  is  true  that  to  the  extent  we  hold 


down  future  appropriations  the  ultimate 
effect  will  be  expenditure  reductions  in 
years  to  come  However,  we  need  some 
immediate  reductions,  right  now. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
costing  us  now  over  $1  billion  a  month 
just  to  pay  the  mterest  on  the  national 
debt.  At  some  point,  somewhere,  we  have 
to  stop  adding  to  these  appropriations 
and  adding  to  the  necessity  for  the  Gov- 
ermnent  to  borrow  money  m  order  to 
finance  their  costs. 

I  think  another  problem  has  been — 
and  I  made  this  statement  many  times 
when  President  Johnson  was  in  oCTice  — 
the  practice  of  what  I  called  a  phony 
bookkeeping  system  imder  which  we  in- 
clude, as  if  It  were  normal  income,  the 
assets  accruing  in  the  various  trust  funds 
and  use  that  increase  in  order  to  report 
to  the  American  taxpayers  a  balanced 
budget  or  a  surplus.  It  is  misleading  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  and  I  criticized 
it  on  many  occasions  as  a  deceitful 
practice 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  present  admin- 
istration has  adopted  the  same  a-.-count- 
ing  system  I  think  it  is  just  as  wrong 
and  misleading  today  to  include  trust 
funds  as  though  they  were  normal  rev- 
enue as  It  was  when  it  was  done  under 
the  preceding  administration. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
the  Government  spend  one  dime  of  this 
trust  fund  money  to  defray  the  est  cf 
building  a  battleship  or  paying  the 
salaries  of  the  Government  employees 
or  to  defray  the  cost  of  any  single  Gov  - 
einment  program.  It  cannot  do  it  under 
the  law. 

These  are  trust  funds,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment IS  the  trustee.  I  think  it  is  mis- 
leading to  the  American  people  to  in- 
clude those  accumulated  accounts  as 
though  they  were  normal  revenue  for  tiie 
purpose  of  presenting  a  good  financial 
report  to  the  American  taxpayers  a.s  to 
what  It  costs  to  operate  the  Government. 

I  criticized  this  phony  practice  verj' 
strongly  under  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration, and  I  do  not  think  any  more  of 
It  today. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  1  yield. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  to  say  that  the  initial 
ai:iJropr;;.t:oni,  made  by  this  Congress 
exceeded  those  of  the  prevlou^  Congress. 
I  am  not  speaking  about  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations,  but  am  companng  the 
appropriations  of  this  year  with  a  year 
earlier. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  They  exceed  lasi  .\car's  by 
about  $3  billion.  After  we  make  the  al- 
lowance for  the  reduction  in  defense  and 
the  other  reauctions  the  net  total  is  an 
increase  of  around  $3  billion.  It  is  more 
than  ?3  bilhon  when  '.ve  con.«^iarr  wh.Tt 
was  added  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  does  not  include  the  $10  billion  reve- 
nue lo6S  tiial  would  arise  from  the  series 
of  Senate  amendments  attached  to  th" 
so-called  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  agree  that  President  Nixon  in 
the  presentation  of  the  budget  to  Con- 
gress planned  sufficient  revenue  so  as  not 
to  add  to  the  imbalance  in  our  budget  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  but 
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we  cannot  answer  that  until  we  find  out 
exactly  what  happens  to  the  so-called  tax 
reform  bill  which  is  now  pending  in  the 
conference.  I  can  only  say  that  the  bill 
as  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
have  played  havoc  with  expenditures  in 
the  next  calendar  or  fiscal  year.  The  total 
cost  of  the  Senate  amendments  was  ap- 
proximately S10.5  billion  more  than  was 
in  the  budget.  When  fully  effective  they 
would  increase  the  expenditures  on  an 
annual  basis  of  about  S10.5  billion.  In  ap- 
proving those  large  tax  reductions  and 
increased  expenditures  the  Senate  was 
acting  most  irresponsibly. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  we  are  talking  about 
inflation  and  about  the  success  or  the 
lack  of  success  that  probably  charac- 
terizes our  present  position,  is  it  not  fair 
to  look  at  not  only  those  expenditures 
which  have  been  authorized  by  Congress 
but  to  examine  as  well  the  sources  of 
revenue  upon  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  depend  in  order  to  meet  those 
expenses? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

I  think  that  two  of  the  mistakes  this 
Congress  has  made  in  connection  with 
combating  inflation  was  the  delayed  ao- 
tion  in  either  extending  or  not  extending 
the  surcharge,  delay  in  answering  the 
question  of  whether  we  would  or  would 
not  repeal  the  investment  tax  credit  and, 
if  so.  the  effective  date  and  what  the  ex- 
emptions would  be.  so  that  business 
would  know  what  we  were  doing.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  this  delayed  action. 

I  think  this  uncertainty  creates  fur- 
ther disturbances  and  problems  in  Amer- 
u  an  business,  and  it  is  most  unfortunate. 

By  the  same  token,  I  think  that  the 
delay  by  Congress  last  year  in  acting  on 
President  Johnson's  request  for  the  sur- 
charge— I  think  his  request  was  in  Janu- 
ary— interfered  with  his  efforts  to  com- 
bat inflation  at  that  time.  I  think  it  took 
us  imtil  July  to  get  it  passed.  If  we  had 
done  It  promptly  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  much  better,  even  though  we  made 
It  retroactive  and  the  final  answer  came 
out  the  .same  mathematically.  An  equal- 
ly contributing  factor  to  the  present  in- 
flation was  President  Johnson's  refusal 
to  cooperate  in  reducing  government 
I'xpenditures. 

Another  mistake  that  was  made  with 
respect  to  inflation  was  that  after  we  did 
linally  pass  the  surcharge  last  year  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  loosened  credit 
and  pumped  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  into  the  economy  in  the  last  6 
months  of  last  year,  over  and  beyond 
that  which  was  normal.  I  think  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  agree  they  made  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that,  certainly,  we  have  to  examine 
I  losely,  as  he  has  done — and  I  compli- 
ment him  for  it — the  expenditures  that 
have  been  made. 

I  criticize,  with  him.  the  unified  budg- 
et that  has  been  embraced  by  this  ad- 
ministration. I  criticized  President  John- 
son a  year  ago  when  he  proposed  to  pre- 
sent a  budget  to  Congress  which  I 
thought  was  deceptive  and  misleading 
because  it  did  not  tell  the  public  what  the 
facts  were,  and  I  think  the  same  charges 
are  equally  applicable  today.  The  trou- 
ble with  the  unified  budget  is  that  it  In- 


troduces elements  into  the  total  Federal 
fiscal  picture  which  are  misleading. 

I  Invite  the  Senator's  response  to  this 
question:  While  we  do  not  yet  know 
what  the  conference  committee  report 
will  show  on  the  tax  bill,  insofar  as  the 
actions  of  Congress  go,  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware as  to  the  recommendations  coming 
from  the  Senate  with  respect  to  reduc- 
tions in  income? 

In  order  that  I  might  be  better  under- 
stood, let  me  try  to  illustrate  what  I  am 
asking  the  Senator. 

When  we  increase  the  personal  exemp- 
tion from  $600  to  $800,  will  this  have  an 
impact  upon  the  income  from  the  Income 
tax  that  would  ordinarily  come  to  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  impact  in  the 
next  2  years  would  have  been  approxi- 
mately $6.1  billion  reduction  In  revenue. 
There  was  some  offsetting  tax  refonn  in 
that  bill,  but  we  should  set  the  record 
straight  on  that.  While  they  figured  that 
there  was  a  net  S6.4  billion  increase  in 
revenue  imder  the  tax  reform  bill,  so  to 
speak,  as  it  left  the  Senate  this  amount 
was  arrived  at  in  this  manner:  The  ex- 
tension of  the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles 
and  telephones  for  the  next  12  months, 
which  everybody  concedes  is  going  to  be 
done,  was  $4.2  billion  of  that.  The  repeal 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  last  April 
wotUd  be  $2.5  billion  of  additional  reve- 
nue in  this  fi-scal  year,  and  It  would  ulti- 
mately go  to  $3.3  billion.  That  is  not  ex- 
actly tax  reform.  The  additional  revenue 
from  the  tax  reform  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  would  be  SI. 4 
billion.  To  offset  that,  the  committee  bill 
would  reduce  taxes  next  year  for  the  low- 
income  taxpayers  by  SI. 7  billion,  thus 
leaving  a  gain  of  about  $6.4  billion. 

That  tax  reform  revenue  includes  the 
change  in  depletion  allowance,  the 
change  in  the  recapture  clause  of  the  de- 
preciation, and  so  forth.  But  the  Senate 
whittled  that  $1.4  billion  tax  reform  reve- 
nue away  by  $500  million,  and  as  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  it  only  provided 
$900  million  additional  revenue  from 
tax  reform. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  take  that  fig- 
ure and  then  say  that  you  are  going  to 
use  that  revenue  to  finance  a  $4-billion 
to  $5-billion  tax  reduction. 

I  do  not  question  the  arguments  that 
can  be  made  for  tax  reduction — if  only 
you  did  not  have  to  finance  it  with  bor- 
rowed money.  For  example,  if  you  finance 
the  $6-billion  tax  reduction  with  bor- 
rowed money  it  will  cost  the  Government 
$480  million  a  year  for  the  interest  to 
provide  that  tax  reduction.  I  do  not  think 
that  makes  sense,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  think  so.  Such  irrespon- 
sible action  only  further  fans  the  fires  of 
inflation. 

Every  time  the  cost  of  Uving  is  in- 
creased 1  percent  in  this  country  it  costs 
the  consumers  of  America  $5  billion  in 
increased  cost  of  living.  We  are  pricing 
many  a  young  man  out  of  the  market 
when  he  wants  to  buy  a  home  and  start 
his  family.  He  cannot  get  a  mortgage, 
and  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  interest. 

We  have  to  give  some  consideration  to 
the  Impact  that  inflation  is  having  on 
these  people,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  this 


inflation  has  pauperized  many  of  the  re- 
tired people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
since  the  last  social  security  increase 
was  authorized — which,  as  I  recall,  was 
less  than  2  years  ago — the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  9*4  percent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct,  and  if  we  do  not  check  inflation, 
regardless  of  what  inciease  is  made  in 
social  security,  it  will  be  taken  away 
from  them  in  a  few  months.  In  order  to 
help  these  jjeople  we  in  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  administration,  must  take  the 
steps  to  reduce  the  cost  of  government. 
I  am  not  placing  all  the  blame  in  Con- 
gress, but  we  have  to  check  this  inflation- 
ary spiral.  Many  a  man  in  this  country 
retired  10  years  ago  on  what  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  would  have  advised  him  was 
adequate  to  take  care  of  him  and  his 
wife  the  rest  of  their  lives,  the  income 
from  a  pension  or  from  his  life  insurance 
or  savings,  but  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  or  the  reduced  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar,  which  is  the 
definition  of  inflation,  that  man  today  is 
having  a  job  to  meet  the  living  costs  of 
his  family.  Many  of  them  have  to  resort 
to  public  welfare  in  order  to  survive.  I 
think  it  is  a  crime  that  as  a  result  of 
inflation  our  Government  has  destroyed 
the  security  of  many  a  hard-working 
American  who  retired  on  what  he 
thought  was  an  adequate  amount.  We 
in  Congress  and  the  administration — this 
administration  or  the  preceding  admin- 
istrations, whichever  it  may  'oe — are  re- 
sponsible for  this  inflationary  spiral.  I 
think  we  have  the  responsibi'ity  to  bring 
it  under  control,  and  it  cannot  be  brought 
under  control  by  a  continuation  of  the 
spendthrift  tactics  of  this  present  Con- 
gress. 

This  Congress,  especially  tlie  Senate 
did  not  act  fi.scally  responsible  when  it 
turned  what  started  out  as  a  tax  reform 
measure  into  a  politically  motivated 
Santa  Claus  package,  promising  benefits 
to  a  lot  of  people  that  they  never  in- 
tended to  become  law.  In  order  to  bring 
inflation  under  control  it  is  going  to 
mean  all  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  say 
no  to  a  lot  of  programs  that  have  a  lot 
of  merit — programs  that  we  would  like 
to  support  in  normal  times  but  which 
we  recognize  we  cannot  afford  today. 

I  hope  that  in  this  Congress,  working 
together  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we 
can  bring  these  expenditures  under  con- 
trol. What  I  am  stating  here  is  not  in 
contradiction  cf  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  iMr.  PROXNaaE) 
earlier  today.  He  was  speaking  about 
reductions  in  projected  expenditures.  I 
support  him.  and  I  have  supported  him 
on  many  proposals.  What  I  have  out- 
lined today  is  how  we  have  increased  the 
cost  of  government  far  above  what  it  cost 
only  a  year  ago.  This  has  been  the  most 
expensive  Congress  in  American  history. 

I  vield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  military  construction.  I  wish  to  in- 
form the  Senate  that  following  this  it  Is 
my  intention  to  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  OEO. 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTiON  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1970 — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
submit  a  reuort  of  rhe  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disaKreeinu  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'HR  14751'  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1970.  and  for 
other  purpo.ses  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  leuislative  clerk  read  tlie 
report  For  conference  report,  see  House 
'proceedings  of  December  18  1969.  p 
:i9886    CoNCRESsioN.Ai.  Record  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report  ■■ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
committee  aareed  on  an  overall  tlgure  of 
$1  647,074.000  for  the  militar>'  construc- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1970  This  is  an 
amount  of  $42,990,000  under  the  figure 
allowed  by  the  Senate  and  $109,897,000 
over  the  amount  approved  by  the  House, 
and  $356,844,000  under  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $2,003,918,000  The  conferees 
agreed  on  the  following  amoimts  for  the 


mllitar>-  services  and  the  Department  of 
Defense 

Army.  $287,228,000 
Navv    S300.IJ28.000 
Air  Force    $284,327  000 
Defen.>e  agencies    .533  915.000 
Ai-mv  National  Guard    $15  000.000 
Air  National  Guard,   $13,200,000. 
Army   Reserve.  $10  000.000 
Naval   Reserve.  S9. 600. 000 
Air   Force   Reserve    $5,300,000 
Familv   housing.  $688,476,000 
Mr     President     I    wi^ti    to   emphasize 
that  the  tnilitar>-  construction  bill  this 
year  is  indeed  an  austere  bill    Tlie  per- 
centage  of    reduction    for    the    military 
services     from      flie     budget      estimate 
amounts   to   approximately    23    percent. 
However.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this 
bill  provides  for  all  of  the  essential  oper- 
ational facilities  needed  by  the  mil.tary 
services    I   can   state  categorically   that 
there  are  no  moneys  in  this  bill  which 
would  afford  plush  accommodations  for 
the  military  services 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long  and 
involved  statement  of  the  conference 
committees  actions  The  conference  re- 
port and  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  explain  in  a 
succinct  manner  the  complete  action  of 
the  committee 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
uhich  individual  Senators  rnav  have  re- 
L^arding  construction  projects  in  their 
State 

I  ask  unanimous  itonsent  at  the  con- 


clusion of  my  remarks  on  this  bill  that  a 
tabulation  comprising  the  summar>-  of 
the  conference  action  on  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1970  be  included  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair'  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  be- 
fore I  close.  I  wish  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee who  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
this  bill  The  penetrating  questions 
asked  at  the  hearings,  as  well  as  their 
measured  judgment  in  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  were  of  inestim  ible  help  I 
wish  to  thank  particularly  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
BoGGS'.  the  .senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr  Bible  ' .  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr 
Young '  Their  faithful  attendance  at  the 
hearings,  .sound  judgment,  and  complete 
cooperation  are  deeply  appreciated  The 
thanks  of  the  committee  also  got^s  to  our 
able  counsel.  V  M  'Mike'  Rexroad,  for 
his  outstanding  .services,  his  keen  under- 
standing, and  his  deep  devotion  to  liis 
work 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  tiie  able  staff 
member  of  the  Armed  Ser\ices  Commit- 
tee. Mr  Gordon  Nease.  and  Mr  Edmund 
Hariung.  the  minority  counsel,  for  their 
fine  help  and  advice. 
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302.  349. 000 

43. 16S.0OO 
(20.000.000) 
15.000.000 
13.200.000 
10.000.000 
9.600.000 
5.  300.  000 
688.476.000 


«87. 
300. 
2M 

33. 
(20. 

15. 

13. 

10. 

9. 

5, 
688. 


228.000 

078  OOO 

327.000 

915.000 

000,000) 

000.000 

200.000 

000.000 

600. 000 

300,000 

47S.OOO 


-J108  372.000 

-97,172.000 

-104.773.000 

-40  585.000 


S46.  782.000 

-28.423.000 

•  30, 822. 000 

•5.195.000 


-$10,369,000 
-5.349,000 

-18.022.000 
-9.250.000 


-5.942.000         -l.325.'0fio" 


1   ?58.  376, 
-82.898. 


iDOO 
OOO 


2.003.918.000 
-86.618.000 


1.537.177.000 
-86.618.000 


1.690,064.000      1647. 
-86.618.000        -86. 


074,  000 
618.  OOO 


-356.844.000       -109.897.000 


-42  990.000 


Grind  total,  new  budget  (obligalional)  author- 
ity.. I.67S.47<,000      1.917.300.000      1.450.559,000      1,603.446.000      I .  S60. 456. 000      -356.844,000 


109,897.000 


-42,990.000 


T 


Mr     M.\NSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

move  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yieW       v^. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  as  one  who  has  just  made  refer- 
ence to  the  excesses  in  our  appropria- 
tions for  this  fiscal  year  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  is  one  of  the  three 
appropriation  bills  that  weie  approved  at 
a  lower  figure  than  last  year  The  tabu- 
lation which  I  had  printed  m  the  Record 
earlier  showed  a  $54,872,000  rtduction 
for  th:s  a-;ency  as  compared  with  la.'t 
year's.  I  wish  we  had  a  sim'lar  repwrt 
for  the  other  appropriations  but  unfor- 
tunately we  d)  n  >t 

Mr    MANSFIELD    I   am  delighted   to 


have  the   recotmition  accorded   to  this 
committee    It  is  well  merited 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  President,  wi'.!  the 
Senator  vield-' 

Ml    MANSFIFID    I  vield 

Mr  BOCJCIS  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
add  my  support  to  the  report  of  the  con- 
ference, which  has  just  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  Mr  Mansfield' 
I  feel  satisfied  the  needs  of  the  services 
have  been  met  and  at  the  same  time 
everv  po.ssible  economy  has  been  made 

Mr  MANSFIFl.D  .Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  b? 
agreed  to 

The  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest   the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
wi  1  c.tll  the  roll 


Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  MAKE  COR- 
RECIIONS  IN  THE  ENROLLMENT 
OF  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Prcs  ding  Officer  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  received  today  irom 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mihtary  coiostruction  ap- 
propriati'-n    bi"    which    has    just    been 
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passed,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  t)efore  the  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 473.  received  today  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.    Con.    Res.    473 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  coiicuni>ig\ .  That  the  Cleric  of 
the  Hoii.se  of  Representatives,  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (HR  14751)  making  ap- 
propriations for  mlllwry  construction  for 
the  Department  or  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 
IS  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
the  following  correction  in  the  text  of  the 
House  engrossed  bill: 

On  page  two  of  the  House  engrossed  bill. 

strike  out  'Public  L.aw'  91- "  and  Insert 

■  Public  L.aw  91-121." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  does  not  in  any  way  conflict 
with  the  total  amount:  it  is  merely  the 
correction  of  an  error  and  a  technical 
oversight. 

I  a.sk  for  the  adoption  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res  473  I  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
Liest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tht  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW.  SATURDAY.  DECEM- 
BER 20,  1969,  AT  12  O'CLOCK  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
ad.ioumment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1969— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  file  the 
leport  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  iS.  3016 >  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  to  authorize  advance  funding  of 
.^uch  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
tcrence  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  confer- 
ence report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  iH.  Rept.  91-778) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
'imendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3016) 
'o  provide  for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  to  authorize  advance  funding  of 


such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1969", 

TITLE  I— EXTENSION  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964  AND  RE- 
LATED PROVISIONS 

EXTENSION  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY    ACT 

Sec  101.  (a)  Section  161  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (redesignated  sec- 
tion 171  by  section  201  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "for  which  he 
Is  responsible",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"three"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five". 

(b)  Sections  245.  321.  408,  615,  and  835  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"three"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five" 

(c)  Section  523  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "four". 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  102.  la)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,195,500,000  for  the  fiscal  >ear  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  $2,295,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971 

lb)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  expressly  in  limitation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  la)  of 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Di- 
rector shall  for  each  such  fiscal  year  reserve 
and  make  available  not  less  than  $328,900,000 
for  the  purpose  of  local  initiative  programs 
authorized  under  section  221  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the  remainder 
of  such  amounts  shall  be  allocated,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  616  of  such  Act. 
in  such  a  manner  that  of  such  remaining 
amounts  so  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year — 

(1)  $890,300,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  parts  A  and  B  of  title  I  (re- 
lating to  work  and  training  programs) ; 

12)  $46,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  D  of  title  I  irelat-.ng  to 
special  impact  programs); 

13)  $20,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  E  of  title  I  (relating  to 
special  work  and  career  development  pro- 
grams ) ; 

(4)  $811,300,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  II.  of  which  $398,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Project  Headstart  program 
described  in  section  222ia)ll),  $90,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Follow  Through  program  de- 
scribed In  section  222(a)  (2)  ,  .$58,000,000  shall 
be  for  the  Legal  Services  program  described 
in  section  222(a)  (3).  $80,000,000  shall  be  for 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Services  program 
described  in  section  222(aii4).  $62,500,000 
shall  be  for  the  Emergency  Food  and  Medical 
Services  program  described  in  section  222 
(a)(5).  $15,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Family 
Planning  program  described  in  section  222 
(a)  (6» ,  and  $8,800,000  shall  be  for  the  Senior 
Opportunities  and  Services  program  de- 
scribed In  section  222 la)  (7); 

(5)  $12,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  part  A  of  title  III  (relating  to 
rural  loans) ; 

(6)  $34,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  III  (relating 
to  assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers ) ; 

(7)  $16,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  title  VI  (relating  to  adminis- 
tration and  coordination) ;  and 

(8)  $37,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  title  vm  (relating  to  VISTA) . 


V 


If  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  are  not  sufficient  to  allocate  the  full 
amounts  specified  for  each  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  clauses  (1)  through  (8)  of  this 
subsection,  then  the  amount  specified  in 
each  such  clause  shall  be  prorated  to  deter- 
mine the  allocations  required  for  each  such 
purpose. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  there  are  further  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  the  following: 

( 1 )  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  to  be  used  for  the  Special  Im- 
pact programs  described  in  part  D  of  title  I; 

(2)  $34,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Special  Work 
and  Career  Development  programs  described 
in  part  E  of  title  I: 

(3)  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  to  be  used  for  the  Project 
Headstart  program  described  in  section  222 
(a) (1); 

(4)  $32,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  described  in  section  222(a)  |3); 

1 5)  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Services  program  described  in 
section  222(a)  (4) ; 

I  6)  $112,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Emergency 
Food  and  Medical  Services  program  described 
111  section  222 ( a  m5  i ; 

1 7)  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Family 
Planning  program  described  in  section  222 
I  a  m6  I  ; 

l8i  $3,200,000  for  the  fiscal  ye.-.r  ending 
-—June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Senior  Op- 
portunities and  Services  program  described 
in  section  222 (a  i  (  7  i ; 

1 9)  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  progr.\m  of 
assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers described  in  part  B  of  title  III;  and 

ilOi  $50,000,000  for  the  fisMl  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  to  be  used  lor  Day  Care 
projects  described  in  part  B  of  title  V. 

PARTICIPATION     OF    CHILDREN     IN 
HEADSTART    PROJECTS 

Sec  103,  Paragraph  di  of  section  222(a) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "Pursuant  to  such 
regulations  .is  the  Director  may  pre.scrlbe. 
persons  who  are  not  members  of  low-income 
families  may  be  permitted  to  receive  services 
in  projects  assisted  under  this  paragraph.  A 
family  which  is  not  low  income  shall  be  re- 
quired to  make  payment,  or  have  payment 
made  in  lt.s  behalf.  In  whole  or  in  part  for 
such  s-ervices  v.here  the  family's  income  is, 
or  becomes  through  employment  or  otherwise, 
such  as  to  make  such  payment  appropriate  " 

AMENDMENTS    WITH    RESPECT    TO    LEGAL 
SERVICES     PROGRAM 

Sec  104.  I  a)  Section  222(a)  13)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "counseling,  education,  and 
other  appropriate  services"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "legal  counseling,  education  In 
legal  matters,  and  other  appropriate  legal 
services '. 

(b)  Section  222(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  members  of  their  immediate  families, 
shall  be  eligible  to  obtain  legal  services  un- 
der such  programs  In  cases  of  extreme  hard- 
ship (determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Director  Issued  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense )  :  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  sentence  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  require  the  Director  to  ex- 
pand or  enlarge  existing  programs  or  to  Ini- 
tiate new  programs  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  sentence,  unless  and  until 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  assumes  the  cost 
of  such  services  and  has  reached  agreement 
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with  the  Director  on  reimbursement  for  all 
such  additional  ctiets  ^s  mav  he  incirre'l  m 
citrrylng  out  the  provisions  'if  this  sentence 

EMEBCCNCr    rOCiD    AND    MEDICAL    SCKVlrES 

Sec  105  Section  233  ai(3i  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Oppiortunlty  act  of  1964  1»  amended  to 
read  as  fallows 

5  I  A  pro-am  to  be  known  as  Emergency 
Kood  und  Medical  Services'  designed  to  pro- 
vide ■)n  an  emergency  basis,  dire<rtly  i-r  by 
delegation  of  authority  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  VI  of  this  Act.  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  provision  of  such  medical 
supplies  and  services,  nvitrltlonal  foodstuffs, 
and  related  services,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
counteract  conditions  of  starvat  on  t  mal- 
nutrition among  the  poor  Such  assistance 
may  be  provided  by  way  of  supplement  to 
such  other  assistance  as  may  be  extended 
under  the  provlslcins  of  other  Federal  pm- 
griims.  and  may  be  used  to  extend  and  broad- 
en such  programs  to  serve  economically  dis- 
advantaged individuals  and  families  where 
such  services  are  not  now  pr'  vlded  and  with- 
out regard  tr  he  requirements  of  such  laws 
for  local  or  ii'^te  -idnunlstratlon  or  financial 
participation  In  extending  such  assistance, 
the  Director  may  make  grants  to  commimity 
action  agencies  or  local  public  '^r  private  :ion- 
proflt  organizations  ur  agencies  to  carry  out 
the  purpises  of  this  paragraph  The  Dlre<'tor 
is  authorfzed  to  carrv  our  the  functlon.-4  un- 
der thl>i' paragraph  'hrough  'he  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  a  manner  that 
will  insure  'he  avallablUtv  of  such  medical 
supplies  and  services,  nutritional  foodstuffs, 
and  related  ser.-lces  thr'-iigh  a  community 
action  agency  where  fe.vsible.  or  other  agen- 
cies or  :irganlzatlons  :f  no  such  agency  ex- 
ists or  is  able  to  administer  programs  to  pro- 
vide such  foodstuffs,  medical  services  and 
supplies  to  needy  Individuals  and   famliie.-i   ' 

NKW    SPECIAL    EMPHA.SIS    PROGRAMS    AUTHORIZED 

-lEc  106  Section  222.  a i  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs 

■•i8  An  Alcoholic  Covinseling  and  Recov- 
ery prrj^riim  designed  to  discover  and  treat 
the  disease  of  alcoholism  Such  program 
should  be  ctnununlty  based,  serve  the  objec- 
tive of  the  maintenance  of  the  f;imlly  struc- 
ture as  well  as  the  recovery  of  the  individual 
alcoholic,  encourage  the  use  of  nelghbor- 
hix)d  facilities  and  the  services  of  recovered 
alcoholics  as  counselors.  .;nd  emphasize  the 
reentry  of  the  alcoholic  Into  society  rather 
than  the  instltutlonallzatKjn  of  the  alcoholic 
Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
progrinis  authorized  under  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  and  make  available 
not  less  than  JIO  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  and  not  less  than  B1.5  - 
000  00<J  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  for  the  purp»jse  of  carrying  out  this 
program 

(91  A  Drug  Rehabilitation'  program  de- 
signed to  discover  the  causes  of  drug  abuse 
and  addiction,  txj  treat  narcotic  and  drui? 
addiction  and  the  dependence  associated 
with  drui?  abuse,  and  *<>  rehabilitate  the  drug 
abuser  and  drug  .addict  Such  proi?rajn  should 
deal  with  the  abuse  or  addiction  resulting 
from  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  such  as 
heroin,  opium,  and  cocaine,  stimulants  such 
as  amphetamines,  depressants,  marihuana 
hallucinogens,  and  *rHnoulllzeTS  Such  oro- 
gram  should  be  community  based  serve  'he 
objective  of  the  maintenance  of  the  family 
structure  as  well  as  the  recovery  of  the  Indi- 
vidual drug  abuser  or  addict,  encourage 
the  use  of  nelghborhor<l  facilities  and  the 
services  of  recovered  drug  abusers  and  ad- 
dicts a.s  counselors,  and  emphasize  the  re- 
entry of  the  drug  abuser  and  addict  Into  so- 
ciety rather  than  his  Institutionalization  Of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  title,  the  D1- 
recr<:ir  shall  reserve  and  make  available  not 
leas  than  »6 .000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  not  leaa  than  •15.000.000 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   1971.  for 
the  purptnse  of  carrying  out  this  pro^jram  " 

TEt  HNICAL    AMENDMENT     REGAROtNG    TIME 
or    APPROPRIATIONS    OBLIGATION 

Sec.  ion.  (ai  Section  243  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  iimended  by  in- 
serting after  the  tlrst  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  .sentence  '  Piinds  to  r>:)ver  the 
costs  of  the  proposed  contra<-t,  agreement, 
grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  obli- 
gated from  the  appniprlatlon  which  Is  cur- 
rent at  the  time  the  plan  Is  submitted  to  the 
Governor  ' 

ibi  All  obligations  under  the  Economic 
Oppt>rtunlty  Act  of  1964  which  have  been 
heretofore  recorded  substantially  as  provided 
in  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  lai 
of  *hls  section  are  hereby  confirmed  and  ratl- 
ned 

amendment      ir    RtHAL    LOAN     PROGRAM 

Sec  108  Section  302iai  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  such  families,  and"  and  in.serring 
"such  families  or" 

APPI  ICABIMTT    TO    TRl'ST     rERRITORT 

Sec  108  Section  320iai  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  and  title  W  and  inserting  •.  title 
II.  title  III   A   and  title  IV 

AMENDMENT   TO   PROVIDE   INCREASES   rELXIBILITT 
IN    fSE  or   FI'NDS 

Sbc  110  Section  616  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by-- 

I  I  I  inserting  fifter  the  phrase  '10  per  cen- 
tum '  the  tlrst  time  It  appears  in  such  sec- 
tion, the  following  ■fur  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  1970.  and  not  to  exceed  15 
per  centum  for  fiscal  years  ending  there- 
after ■■  and 

'■2\  .'itrlklng  out  "but  no  stich  transfer 
shall  result  In  Increasing  the  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  any  prot;ram  or  activity 
by  more  than  10  per  centum "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  "but  no  such 
transfer  shall  result  in  Increasing  the 
amounts  otherwi.se  available  for  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  by — 

"(1)  more  than  100  per  centum  In  the 
■■ase  of  any  program  or  activity  for  which 
the  amounts  otherwise  .ivallable  are  »10.- 
000.000  or  less:  or 

■(2i  more  than  35  per  centum  In  the 
case  of  any  program  or  ac'lvlty  for  which 
'he  amounts  otherwise  a\ai:a!>;e  fxceed  SIO,- 
000,000  ' 

ADEQl'ATE    LEADTIME 

Sec  111  lai  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section 

"ADVANCt    rTTNnlNC. 

"Sec  622  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  .\ct.  appropriations  for  ktrants.  contracts, 
or  other  payments  under  this  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  Included  In  the  appropriation 
.Act  for  'he  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
vear  for  which  they  are  available  for  obliga- 
tion." 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation actiun  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  lai  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  Its  Initial  application  will  result  In  the 
enactment  In  the  same  year  i  whether  In  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  itherwlsel  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing .Iscal  vear 

CREDrrTNC  SERVICE  or  A  VISTA  VOLrNTTEll 

Sec   112    lai  Section  a332  of  title  5,  United 
States  rode.  Is  amended  as  follows- 
(1)  In  subsection  (bi  — 

(A)  strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5l: 

(B)  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and":  and 


iC)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause 

"(7)  a  period  of  service  of  a  volunteer 
under  part  A  of  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  only  If  he  later 
becomes  subject  to  this  subchapter  " 

i2i  In  subsection  (J)  — 

'Ai  after  1956."  In  the  tlrst  sentence.  In- 
sert the  period  of  an  Individual's  services  as 
a  volunteer  under  part  A  of  title  VIII  of 
the  Economic  Opp)ortunlty  Act  of   1964.  "; 

iB)  before  "volunteer  or  volunteer  leader" 
in  the  second  sentence.  Insert  "volunteer 
under  part  A  of  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act  of  1964  or  as  a";  and 

1 3 )  t>efore  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence,  insert  a  comma  iuid  the  following 
"and  the  period  of  an  individual's  service  as 
a  volunteer  under  part  A  of  title  VIII  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  the 
period  between  enrollment  as  a  volunteer  and 
termination  of  that  service  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  E^conomlc  Opportunity  or  by 
death  or  resignation" 

(bi  Section  833  of  the  Economic  Oppwr- 
tiinlty  Act   of  1964  Is  amended  by-- 

ili  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  'sub- 
section ibi"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  8332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  subsections  (b)  and  ic)  of  this 
section":  and 

1 2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  .subsection 

'CI  .^nv  perkxl  of  service  of  a  volunteer 
under  part  A  of  this  title  shall  be  credited 
in  connection  with  subsequent  employment 
in  '.he  .same  manner  as  a  like  period  of  civil- 
ian empkiyment  by  the  United  Stales  Qov- 
ernment — 

"(II  for  the  purposes  of  section  852(a)  (1) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended 
(  22  U  S  C  1 092 1  a  H  1 )  1 .  and  every  other  Act 
establishing  a  retirement  system  for  civilian 
employees  of  any  United  States  Government 
agency:  and 

"i2l  excep*  as  otherwise  determined  by  the 
President.  lor  the  purposes  of  determining 
seniority,  reduction  In  force,  and  layoff 
rights,  leave  entitlement,  and  other  rlehts 
and  privileges  based  upon  leneth  of  service 
under  the  laws  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  and  every  other  Act  establishing  or 
governing  terms  and  conditions  of  service 
of  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States 
Oovernment  Prniidrd.  That  service  of  a 
volunteer  shall  not  be  credited  toward  com- 
pletion of  any  probationary  or  trial  period 
or  completion  of  any  service  requirement  for 
career  appointment  " 

(CI  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(ai  and  ibi  of  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
•Ive  a.s  to  all  former  volunteers  employed  by 
the  United  States  Government  on  or  after 
»he  ffTectlve  date  of  this  .\ct 

fSE    OF    CLOSEr    JOB    CORPS    CENTIXS    FOR 
SPECIAL    TOtTH    PROGRAMS 

Sec  113.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures and  make  arrangements  which  are 
designed  to  as.sure  that  facilities  and  equip- 
ment at  Job  Corps  centers  which  are  being 
dlscontlnue<l  will,  where  feasible,  be  made 
available  for  use  by  State  or  Federal  agencies 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, and  organizations  with  satisfactory 
arrangemenus  for  utilizing  such  facilities  and 
equipment  for  conducting  programs,  espe- 
cially those  providing  opportunities  for  low- 
income  dl.sadvantaged  youth,  including,  with- 
out limitation  — 

I !  I  special  remedial  programs: 

I  2  I  summer  \X)Uth  programs: 

I  3  )  exemplary  vocational  preparation  and 
training  programs: 

i4i  cultural  enrichment  programs.  Includ- 
ing music,  the  arts,  and  the  humanities: 

i5i  training  programs  designed  to  Improve 
the  qualifications  of  educational  personnel. 
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Including  instructors  In  vocational  educa- 
tional programs:  and 

(6i  youth  conservation  work  and  other 
conservation  programs. 

ibi  To  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  consult  with,  elicit  the 
ccKiperatlon  of.  and  utilize  the  services  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Interior,  and  of  Labor. 

PROVISION    WITH    RESPECT    TO    DIRECTOR'S 
AITHORITY    TO    DELEGATE    FtTNCTlONS 

Sec  114  The  authority  of  section  620(d) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Legal  Services  program 
authorized  under  section  222(a)(3)  of  such 
Act  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  not  delegate  the  program 
authorized  under  such  section  222(a)(3)  to 
any  other  existing  Federal  agency. 

AMENDMENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  WITHHOLDING 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  TAXES  BT  ANTIPOVEBTT 
AGENCIES 

SEC.  115.  Upon  notice  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  that  any  per- 
.son  otherwise  entitled  to  receive  a  payment 
made  pursuant  to  a  grant,  contract,  agree- 
ment, loan  or  other  assistance  made  or  en- 
tered into  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
.Act  of  1964  is  delinquent  In  paying  or  de- 
positing I  1  I  the  taxes  Imposed  on  such  per- 
son under  chapters  21  and  23  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  (2)  the  taxes  de- 
ducted and  withheld  by  such  person  under 
chapters  21  and  24  of  such  C(Xle,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  suspend  such  portion  of  such  payment 
due  to  such  person,  which,  if  possible,  is 
sutlicient  to  satisfy  such  delinquency,  and 
.sliall  not  make  or  enter  into  any  new  grant, 
contract,  agreement,  loan  or  other  assistance 
'!nder  .such  Art  with  .such  person  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  has 
notified  him  that  such  person  Is  no  longer 
delinquent  in  paying  or  depositing  such  tax 
or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  determines  that  adequate  pro- 
\  ision  has  been  made  for  such  payment.  In 
order  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion on  a  reasonable  basis  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
if  Economic  Opportunity  shall  consult  on  a 
(juarterly  basis. 

TITLE  II— SPECIAL  WORK  AND  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
•  unity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating part  E  as  part  P.  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 161  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  as  section 
171,  and  by  Inserting  after  part  D  the  fol- 
lowing new  part: 

Part  E — Special  Work   and  Career  Devel- 
opment Programs 
"statement  of  pttrpose 

Sec.  161.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Mainstream'  program  aimed  primarily  at  the 
chronically  unemployed  and  the  'New  Ca- 
reers' program  providing  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  low-income  persons  leading  to 
broader  career  opportunities  are  uniquely 
effective:  that.  In  addition  to  providing  per- 
sons assisted  with  jobs,  the  key  to  their  eco- 
:iomlc  lndep>endence.  these  programs  are  of 
■idvaniage  to  the  community  at  large  in  that 
they  are  directed  at  community  beautlfica- 
tion  and  betterment  and  the  improvement 
"f  health,  education,  welfare,  public  safety, 
■ind  other  public  services:  and  that,  while 
'  iie.se  programs  are  lmp)ortant  and  necessary 
components  of  comprehensive  work  and 
training  programs,  there  Is  a  need  to  en- 
courage Imaginative  and  Innovative  use  of 
these  programs,  to  enlarge  the  authority  to 
operate  them,  and  to  increase  the  resources 
.ivallable  for  them. 

"SPECLAL    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  162.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  pubUc  or 


private  nonprofit  agencies  to  stimulate  and 
support  efforts  to  provide  the  unemployed 
with  Jobs  and  the  low-Income  worker  with 
greater  career  opportunity.  Programs  author- 
ized under  this  section  shall  Include  the 
follo-wlng: 

"(1)  A  sp>eclal  program  to  be  known  as 
'Mainstream'  which  involves  work  activities 
directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chronically 
unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age, 
physical  condition,  obsolete  or  Inadequate 
skills,  declining  economic  conditions,  other 
causes  of  a  lack  of  employment  opportunity, 
or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employ- 
ment or  training  assistance  under  other  pro- 
grams, and  which,  in  addition  to  other  serv- 
ices provided,  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or 
beautlScatlon  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  program,  including  without 
limitation  activities  which  will  contribute  to 
the  management  conservation,  or  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas, 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks, 
highways,  and  other  lands,  the  rehabilitation 
of  housing,  the  improvement  of  public  fa- 
cilities, and  the  improvement  and  expansion 
of  health,  education,  day  care,  and  recreation 
services; 

"(2)  A  special  program  to  be  known  as 
'New  Careers'  which  will  provide  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons  with  Jobs  leading  to 
career  opportunities,  including  new  types 
of  careers,  in  programs  designed  to  improve 
the  physical,  social,  economic,  or  cultural 
condition  of  the  community  or  area  served  In 
fields  of  public  service,  including  without 
limitation  health,  education,  welfare,  recrea- 
tion, day  care,  neighborhood  redevelopment. 
and  public  safety,  which  provide  maximum 
prospects  for  on-the-job  training,  protno- 
tlon,  and  advancement  and  continued  em- 
ployment without  Federal  assistance,  which 
give  promise  of  contributing  to  the  broader 
adoption  of  new  methods  of  structuring  jobs 
and  new  methods  of  providing  Job  ladder 
opportunities,  and  which  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  further  occupational  training  to 
facilitate  career  advancement 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  other  assistance  to  insure 
the  provision  of  supportive  and  follow-up 
services  to  supplement  programs  under  this 
part  including  health  services,  counseling. 
day  care  for  children,  transportation  assist- 
ance, and  other  special  services  necessary  to 
assist  individuals  to  achieve  success  in  these 
programs  and  in  employment. 

"ADMINIS"rRATIVE     REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  163.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
part  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  availabil- 
ity of  in-service  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance prograims.  and  other  policies  as  may 
be  necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of 
funds. 

"SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  164.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  part  unless  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

"(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

"(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Im- 
p>alr  existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result 
in  the  substitution  of  Fedeiral  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
vylse  be  performed; 

"(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in 
worlc-tralnlng  and  education,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  In  the  light  of  such  factors 


as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant:   and 

"(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent leasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  and  upward  mobility  of  indi- 
vidual fjarticipants. 

"(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work 
and  training  related  to  physical  Improve- 
ments, preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
Improvements  which  -will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-Income  persons  and  families  or 
which  will  contribute  substantially  tc 
amenities  or  facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
low-Income  persons  and  families. 

"(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational 
advancement. 

""(d)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  pro- 
vide for  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources 
under  other  Federal  programs  for  work  and 
training  and  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector. 

"PROGRAM    participants 

"Sec.  165.  (ai  Participants  in  programs 
under  this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low- 
income  p>ersons.  The  Director,  in  consulta- 
tion "With  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity, shall  establish  criteria  lor  low  in- 
come, taking  into  consideration  family  size, 
urban-rural  and  farm-nonfarm  differences, 
and  other  relevant  factors.  Any  individual 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  from  a  low-income 
family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welf.ire 
payments. 

"(b)  Participants  must  be  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 

""(c)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  'I  law  relating  -o  Fed- 
eral emploj-ment.  including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employment  benefits. 

"EQUITABLE    DISTRIBtJTION    OF    ASSISTANCE 

•"Sec.  166.  The  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  among  the  States  In 
developing  thoee  criteria,  he  shall  consider, 
among  other  relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of 
population,  unemployment,  and  family  in- 
come levels.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  part  not  more  than  12 'j 
per  centum  shall  be  used  within  any  one 
State. 

"LIMITATIONS    ON    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  167.  Programs  lisslsted  under  this 
part  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  131  of  this  Act." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Gaylord  Nelson. 

Ralph   W.    Yarborough. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Edward  Kennedy. 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Harold  E.  Hughes. 

J.  Javits. 

Winston  Proitty. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Roman  Pucinski. 

John  Brademas. 

James  G.  O'Hara. 

Hugh  L.  Carey. 

Augustus  P.  Hawkins. 

William  D.  Ford. 

William  D.  Hathaway, 

Patsy  T.  Mink. 

James  Schetter. 

Lloyd  Meeds. 

William  Clay, 

Loins  Stokes. 

OODEN  R.  Reid. 
Managers  ov.  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  ot  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

PRIVIIFGE    or    THE    KLi  m  iR 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  the  OEO  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  ofdfrr  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  5w  ordered 


FEDERAL  RAILROAD  .SAFETY'  ACT 
OF  1969  AND  HAZARDOUS  MA- 
TERIALS TRANSPORTATION  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1969 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
calendar  No  614 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Bill  Clerk  A  bill  S  1933'  pro- 
viding for  Federal  railroad  .safety 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  :he  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
Ptrpose 

SEcrtoN  1  Congress  declares  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  Is  to  promote  safety  in  all 
areaa  of  railroad  operations  and  to  reduce 
railroad- related  accidents,  and  to  reduce 
death.1  and  injuries  to  persons  and  to  reduce 
damage  to  property  caused  by  .xccidents  in- 
volving  any  carrier  of   hazardous   materials. 

TITLE    I  — R.MLROAD    SAFETY 
J  101    Short  rnxE 

This  title  may  t)e  cl'.ed  as  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1969  ' 

S   102.    R.\IL    SAFETY    REGIL.ATIONS 

(ai  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
(1)  prescribe  appropriate  rules,  regulations, 
and  standards  for  all  areas  of  railroad  safety 
and  i2i  conduct,  as  necessary,  research,  de- 
velopment, testing.  evaluaUon.  and  train- 
ing However,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pro- 
hibit the  bargaining  representatives  of  com- 
mon earners  and  their  employees  from  enter- 
ing Into  collective  bargaining  agreement.8 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Including 
agreements  relating  to  qualltlcatlons  of  em- 
ployees, which  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
rules,  regulatlon.s  or  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary   under  this  Act 

(bi  Hearings  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlsloiLS  <)f  section  551  of 


title  5  of  the  I'nlted  States  Code  for  all  rules. 
regulations,  or  orders  i.ssued  by  the  Secre- 
tary including  those  establl.shliig.  amending. 
re\(>klng  or  waiving  •ompliance  with  a  rail- 
road safety  standard  under  thl.s  Act  and  an 
opportuntly  shall  be  provided  for  oral  pres- 
entations 

n- 1  Tlie  Secret  iry  m.-»y  waive  In  whole  or 
\i\  pjiTl  compU.uice  witli  any  rule,  regul  itlon. 
or  standard  established  under  this  Act.  if  he 
determines  that  auoh  waiver  uf  compliance  Is 
in  the  public  interest  and  is  conslitent  with 
railroad  safety  The  Secretary  shall  make 
public  his  reasons  for  granting  any  such 
*■  liver 

idi  In  prescribing  rule.s.  regulations,  .ind 
st.indards  under  thl.s  section  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  relevant  existing  safety  data 
and  standarU.s 

lei  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  initial  r.^ll- 
rjad  safety  rules,  regulcitlons.  .ind  standards 
bi.sed  upjn  existing  s.ifety  data  and  stand- 
ards, not  later  than  September  1.  1970 
Eighteen  m.mths  after  enictmeni  of  this  Act 
•he  Se.-ret.iry  shall  Issue  new  and  revised 
rallro.Ml  s.ifety  rules,  reguKitlons.  and  stand- 
ards uiider  this  Act 

(fi    Any   final   .agency   action   taken   under 
this  section   is  subject    to  Judicial  review  as 
provided  in  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United 
Stales  Code 
%  103    Emergency   powrRS 

If  through  testing,  inipectlon.  investiga- 
tion, or  research  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  fa- 
cility or  piece  of  equipment  Is  in  uns.ife  con- 
dition and  thereby  creates  .in  emergency 
situation  involving  a  hazard  of  death  or  In- 
jury to  persons  .iflected  by  it,  the  Secretary 
may  immediately  issue  an  order  prohibiting 
the  further  use  .>f  such  facility  or  equipment 
until  the  unsafe  condition  is  corrected  Sub- 
sequent to  the  Issuance  of  such  order,  oppor- 
tunity for  review  shall  t>e  provided  in  accord- 
.ince  with  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United 
.States  Code 

5  104    Grade  crossings 

lai  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress, 
withm  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  .Act.  a  comprehensive  .studv  of  the 
problem  ui  eliminating  and  protecting  rail- 
road grade  cn.«*.lngs  with  his  recommenda- 
tions tor  appropriate  action  including.  If  rele- 
vant, a  recommendation  for  equitable  alloca- 
tion ot  the  economic  costs  of  any  program 

ibi  In  addition  the  Secretary  shall,  inso- 
far as  practicable,  under  the  authority  pro- 
'.ided  by  this  Act  and  pursuant  to  his  au- 
thority over  highway,  trafflc.  and  motor  ve- 
hicle safety,  and  highway  constrtictlon, 
undertake  a  ctK)rdlnate{l  etfort  toward  the 
objective  of  developing  and  Implementing 
solutions  to  the  i^rade  crossing  problem 
^  105    Staik  atofiArioN 

The  Congrt-ss  tiereby  declares  that  laws, 
r\Ues.  regiUallons.  ,ind  standards  relating  to 
rallroaU  salety  shall  be  nationully  uniform 
to  the  extent  practicable  \  State  may  adopt 
or  continue  in  force  axiy  law.  rule,  regulation, 
or  .standard  relating  to  railroad  salety  until 
such  time  as  the  .Secretary  has  adopted  a  rule, 
regulation,  or  standard  covering  the  subject 
matter  of  such  State  requirement  A  Stale 
may  adopt  or  continue  In  force  an  additional 
or  mi>re  stringent  law.  rule,  regulation,  or 
standard  relating  to  railri>ad  safety  when 
iiecessarv-  to  eliminate  or  reduce  a  local 
.safety  hazard,  and  when  not  Incompatible 
with  any  Federal  law.  rule,  regulation,  or 
standard,  .md  when  not  creating  an  undue 
burden  >n  interstate  conunerce 
5  106    State  partkihation 

lai  No  provision  of  this  \c\  shall  apply 
to  railroad  facilities,  equipment,  rolling 
stock,  and  operations  within  a  State  when 
the  safety  practices  applicable  to  same  are 
regulated  by  a  State  agency  which  submits 
to  the  Secretary  an  annual  certification  that 
such   State   agency      il)    has   regulatory    Ju- 


risdiction over  the  safety  practices  of  such 
railroad  facilities,  equipment,  rolling  stock, 
and  operation.  (2i  lias  adopted  each  Fed- 
eral safety  rule,  regulation,  and  standard 
applicable  to  such  railroad  facilities,  equip- 
ment, rolling  stock,  and  operation  estab- 
lished under  this  Act  as  of  the  date  of  the 
certification;  (3)  is  enforcing  each  such  rule 
regulation.  ;ind  standard,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Secretary,  and  the  law  of  the  S»ate  makes 
provision  tor  the  enforcement  of  same  by 
such  State  agency  or  courts  of  the  State  by 
way  of  injunctive  and  adequate  monetary 
sanctions  substantially  the  same  as  are  pro- 
vided under  this  Act:  except  that  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  standards  ot  the  Secretary 
prescribed  under  section  102ia)  4  this  Act 
involving  r.iUlng  stock  and  employee  ((uali- 
ttcattons  shall  also  remain  In  full  ffirce  and 
effect  as  Federal  law  within  the  State  and 
the  Secretary  shall  retain  the  exclusive  au- 
thority to  a.ssess  and  compromise  penalties 
and  request  inlunctlve  relief  !or  the  violation 
of  such  rules,  regulations,  and  standards 
involving  rolling  stock  and  employee  quali- 
fications and  to  recommend  prosectitlon 
thereof  as  provided  by  sections  109  and 
110  of  this  .Act:  and  except  that,  sections 
103,  105,  108  and  subsection  if)  of  this  sec- 
tion of  this  Act   shall  apply  in  every  State 

.b>  Each  annual  certification  shall  include 
a  report  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  provide,  showing  the  name 
and  address  of  each  common  carrier  by  rail- 
road subject  to  the  safety  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  .igency;  all  accidents  or  Incidents 
rep.irted  during  the  preceding  twelve  months 
by  each  such  carrier  involving  personal  In- 
jury requiring  hospitalization,  fatality,  or 
property  damage  exceeding  $750  or  such  other 
higher  amount  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe together  wltli  a  summary  of  the  state 
agency's  Investigation  as  to  the  cause  and 
circumstances  surrounding  such  accidents  or 
Incidents;  the  record  maintenance,  reporting, 
and  inspection  practices  by  the  St-ite  agency 
to  enforce  compliance  with  such  salety 
standards,  including  a  detail  of  the  number 
of  inspections  made  of  rail  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  operation  by  the  State  agency 
during  the  [irecedlng  twelve  months  and  such 
other  information  ius  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire The  report  included  with  the  first  an- 
nual certification  need  not  show  Information 
unavailable  at  that  time  If  after  receipt  of 
annual  certification  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  State  agency  is  not  satisfactorily  en- 
forcing compliance  with  such  safety  rules. 
regulations,  and  standards,  he  may.  on  rea- 
sonable notice  and  after  opportunity  for 
hearing,  reject  the  certification  or  take  such 
other  action  as  he  deems  ippropriate  to 
achieve  adequate  enlorcement  including  the 
.assertion  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  When  such 
notice  Is  given  by  the  .Secretary  the  burden 
of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  State  agency  to 
show  that  It  Is  satisfactorily  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  Federal  s  ifety  rules,  regulations, 
and  standards 

Id  With  respect  to  any  railroad  facilities. 
equipment  rolling  stock,  and  operation  for 
which  the  Secretary  does  ;iot  receive  such  an 
annual  certification,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  Stale  agency  to 
.luthorlze  such  .igency  'o  provide  all  or  any 
part  of  the  inspection  service  necessary  to  ob- 
tain compliance  with  Federal  safety  rules, 
regulations,  and  suindards  applicable  to  such 
rallroiid  facilities,  equipment,  rol'.lng  stock, 
and  operation 

idi  Upon  application,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  otherwise  made  available  up  to 
.50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  personnel. 
e<iuipment.  .ind  activities  of  a  State  agency 
rea^-onably  required,  during  the  ensuing  fis- 
cal year,  to  carry  out  a  safety  program  under 
such  a  certification  or  agreement  No  such 
payment  may  be  made  unless  the  State  agen- 
cy malting  .ippllcatlon  under  this  subsection 
gives   .tssurances   satisfactory    to    the    Secre- 
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tary  that  the  State  agency  will  provide  the 
remaining  cost  of  such  a  safety  program 
and  that  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  funds 
tif  the  State  for  the  safety  program  will  be 
maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  be- 
low the  average  level  of  such  expenditures  for 
the  last  two  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

lei  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct such  monitoring  of  State  enforcement 
practices  and  such  other  Inspection  and  In- 
vestigation ;vs  may  be  necessary  to  aid  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act 

(fi  The  certification  which  Is  in  effect 
under  sub.sectlon  lai  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  new  or 
amended  Federal  safety  rule,  regulation,  or 
standard  for  railroads  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act  after  the  date  of  such  certification. 
The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
such  new  or  amended  Federal  safety  rule, 
regulation,  or  standard  until  the  State 
agency  has  adopted  such  rule,  regulation,  or 
standard  and  has  submitted  an  appropriate 
certification  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  lai  of  this  section, 
|i  107.  Existing   statutes 

I  a)  The  Act  of  March  2.  1893,  as  amended 
(27  Stat,  531,  532;  45  U.S.C.  1-7,  inclusive) 
except  as  related  to  power  or  train  brakes, 
the  Act  of  March  2.  1903.  as  amended  (32 
Stat  943;  45  USC.  8  and  10)  except  as  re- 
lated to  power  or  train  brakes,  the  Act  of 
April  14,  1910,  as  amended  (36  Stat.  298,  299; 
45  use.  11-16.  inclusive),  the  Act  of  May 
:}0.  1908.  as  amended  (35  Stat.  476,  45  U.S.C. 
17-21.  Inclusive),  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915, 
as  amended  (38  Stat  1192;  45  U.S.C.  30),  the 
joint  resolution  of  June  30,  1906.  as  amended 
(34  Stat.  838;  45  USC.  35),  the  Act  of  May 
27.  1908.  as  amended  (35  Stat.  325:  45  U.S.C. 
;i6),  the  Act  of  March  4.  1909.  as  amended 
(35  Stat.  965;  45  USC  37),  the  Act  of  May 
6,  1910,  as  amended  (36  Stat.  350:  45  U.S.C. 
:<8-43.  inclusive!,  and  section  441  of  the  Act 
ol  February  28.  1920  (41  Stat.  498;  49  U.S.C. 
26.  as  amended),  are  repealed.  The  substan- 
tive requirements  of  the  Acts  repealed  here- 
in, and  all  orders,  rules,  regulations,  stand- 
ards, requirements,  and  permits  prescribed 
or  issued  pursuant  thereto  and  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  are  con- 
tinued in  effect  as  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  until  amended,  repealed, 
(rr  modified  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  102(b)  of  this 
.'Vet. 

lb)    No  suit,   action,   or  other  proceeding 
and  no  cause  of  action  under  the  statutes  re- 
pealed in  subsection  lai  of  this  section  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
^  108.  General  powers 

lai  In  carrying  cut  his  functions  under 
this  Act  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  per- 
lorm  such  acts  including,  but  not  limiteci  to, 
conducting  investigations,  making  reports, 
issuing  subpenas.  requiring  production  of 
documents,  taking  depositions,  prescribing 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  requirements, 
carrying  out  and  contracting  for  research,  de- 
\eIopment.  testing,  evaluation,  and  training 
I  particularly  those  aspects  of  railroad  safety 
which  he  finds  to  be  in  need  of  prompt  at- 
tention I .  and  delegating  to  any  public  bodies 
or  quaUiied  persons,  functions  respecting  ex- 
amination, inspecting,  and  testing  of  facili- 
ties or  equipment,  or  persons,  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act 

lb)  The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  shall  have  the  authority  to  determine 
the  cause  or  probable  cause  and  report  the 
facts,  conditions,  and  circumstances  relating 
to  accidents  investigated  under  subsection 
I  a)  above,  but  may  delegate  such  authority 
to  any  office  or  official  of  the  Board  or  to 
any  office  or  official  of  the  Department,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  as  It  may  de- 
termine appropriate. 

(C)    To  carry  out  the  Secretary's  and  the 


Board's  responsibilities  under  this  Act.  offi- 
cers, emplbyees,  or  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  Board,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  display 
of  proper  credentials,  are  authorized  to  enter 
upon,  inspect,  and  examine  rail  facilities  and 
equipment  and  pertinent  records  at  reason- 
able times  and  In  a  reasonable  manner. 

(d)  All  orders,  rules,  regulations,  standards. 
and  requirements  in  force,  or  prescribed  or 
Issued  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a 
statute  for  purposes  of  the  application  of  the 
Act  of  April  22,  1908,  as  amended  (35  Stat 
66)  (45  U.S.C.  53,  54). 
§  109.  Penalties 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  to 
disobey,  disregard,  or  fall  to  adhere  to  any 
rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  or  estab- 
lished or  continued  in  effect  pursuant  to 
section  107(a)  of  the  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in.  or  make 
applicable  to,  any  railroad  safety  rule,  regu- 
lation, order,  or  standard  a  civil  penalty  for 
violation  thereof  In  such  amount  not  less 
than  $250  nor  more  than  $1,000  as  he  deems 
reasonable. 

(c)  Any  railroad  violating  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation, order,  or  standard  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  be  fined  the  civil  penalty  ap- 
plicable to  the  standard  violated.  Each  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense.  Such  civil  penalty  is  to  be  recovered 
in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  in  the  locality  whert  such 
violation  occurred.  Civil  penalties  may,  how- 
ever, be  compromised  for  any  amount  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  referral  to  the  Attorney 
General.  "The  amount  of  any  such  penalty. 
when  finally  determined,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  in  compromise,  may  be  deducted 
from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States 
to  the  person  charged. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  Act. 
subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to 
attend  a  United  States  district  court  may  run 
into  any  other  district. 

S  110.  Injunctive  relief 

(a)  The  United  States  district  court  shall. 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  upon  petition  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  have 
Jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
rule  65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of 
this  Act  or  to  enforce  rules,  regulations. 
orders,  or  standards  established  hereunder 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section. 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  Act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court,  or. 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  jury,  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

§  111.  Annual  report 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress on  March  1  of  each  year  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  the  administration  of  this  Act 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such  report 
shall  include  but  not  be  restricted  to — 

(1)  a  thorough  statistical  compilation  of 
the  accidents  and  casualties  occurring  in 
such  year; 

(2)  a  list  of  Federal  railroad  safety  stand- 
ards in  effect  or  established  in  such  year; 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  each 
waiver  granted  under  section  102(c)  of  this 
Act  during  such  year: 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  observ- 
ance of  applicable  railroad  safety  standards; 

(5)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  this  Act 
in  order  of  priority; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  research 


and  related  activities.  Including  the  policy 
Implications  thereof,  completed  and  techno- 
logical progress  achieved  during  such  year; 

(7)  a  list,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
issues,  of  completed  or  pending  Judicial  ac- 
tions under  the  Act: 

(8)  the  extent  to  which  technical  infor- 
mation was  disseminated  to  the  scientific 
community  and  consumer-oriented  informa- 
tion  was   made  available   to  the  public: 

(9  I  a  compilation  of — 

I  A)  certifications  filed  by  State  agencies 
(Including  municipalities)  under  section 
106(a)  wiiich  were  in  effect  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  and 

(Bi  certifications  filed  under  section  106(a) 
which  were  rejected  by  the  Secretary  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  together  with  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  for  each  such  re- 
jection; and 

( 10)  a  compilation  of — 

(A)  agreements  entered  into  with  Senate 
agencies  (including  municipalities)  under 
section  106(c)  which  were  in  effect  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  and 

(  B  I  agreements  entered  into  under  section 
106(c)  which  were  terminated  by  the  Secre- 
tary during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  each 
such  termination. 

lb)  The  report  required  by  subsection  la) 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  national  railroad 
safety  program. 

TITLE    II— HAZARDOUS    MATERIALS 
CONTROL 

§  201   Short  title 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hazardous 
Materials    Transportation    Control    Act    of 
1969". 
§  202.  Authorization 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

( 1 1  Establish  facilities  and  technical  staff 
to  maintain  within  the  Federal  Government 
the  capability  to  evaluate  the  hazards  con- 
nected with  and  surrounding  the  various 
hazardous  materials  being  shipped. 

(2 )  Establish  a  central  reporting  system  for 
hazardous  materials  accidents  to  provide 
technical  and  other  Information  and  advice 
to  the  law  enforcement  and  firefighting  per- 
sonnel of  communities  and  to  carriers  and 
shippers  for  meeting  emergencies  connected 
with  the  transportation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials. 

(3)  Conduct  a  review  of  all  aspects  of 
hazardous  materials  transportation  to  deter- 
mine and  recommend  appropriate  steps 
which  can  be  taken  immediately  to  provide 
greater  control  over  the  safe  movement  of 
such  materials 

I  b )  The  authority  granted  the  Secretary  by 
this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  authority 
granted  by  sections  831  to  835,  Inclusive,  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  March  15  of  each  year 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  hazardous  materials  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  include,  but 
not  be  restricted  to  ( 1 )  a  thorough  staUstical 
compilation  of  the  accidents  and  casualties 
occuiTing  in  such  year  which  involved  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials:  (2)  a 
list  of  relevant  Federal  standards  in  effect 
or  established  in  such  year:  (3i  a  summary 
of  the  reason  for  each  waiver  or  exemption 
granted  pursuant  to  sections  831  to  835.  in- 
clusive, of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code: 
14)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  observ- 
ance of  safety  standards  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  hazardous  materials;  and  (5)  a  sum- 
mary of  outstanding  problems  created  by 
the  transportation  of  hazardous  materials. 

(d)  The  rep>ort  required  by  subsection  (ci 
of  this  section  shall  contain  such  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary. 
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TITLE   III— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVTSIONS 

\    i'^)      ApPRDPKIArKis     MTHnRIyjITlriN 

There    is    hereby    authorized    '«   be   appro, 
prlftted   s'lch   sums   aa   may    b*   neoesaary    to 
carrv    jT.   'hf  provlslona  of  this  Act. 
i  302    Separability 

If  any  provisioi,  of  this  Act  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  person  or  clrfumiitance  Is 
held  Invalid  the  remainder  of  this  Act.  »nd 
the  application  ot  such  provision  to  other 
persfjns  or  circumstances  sh&ll  not  be  effected 
thereby 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Surface 
Trarisportation  Subcommittee.  I  have 
shared  with  my  di.stinKUished  colleagues 
the  realization  that  an  effective  railroad 
safety  act  wa.s  needed  When  I  joined  a.s  a 
cospon.sor  of  S  3061  the  administra- 
tion's "Railroad  Safety  and  Re.search 
Act  of  1969.  '  I  pointed  out  the  compellinR 
rf-asons  for  prompt  action  At  that  time 
I  pointed  out  that  there  are  around  30.- 
000  railroad  accidentvS  a  year  These  ac- 
cidents. Mr  President,  cost  the  indus- 
try— and  ultimately  the  .American  pub- 
lic—$266  million  in  1967  alone 

Examinmg  the  legi.>lation  concerned 
with  raijroad  safety,  all  of  us  were  ap- 
palled In  the  first  place,  most  legislation 
now  on  the  booics  concerning  railroad 
safety  is  from  50  to  75  years  old  Its  vin- 
tage stands  as  a  stark  reminder  that  laws 
often  fail  to  keep  pace  with  technology 
in    our   changing    society 

Moreover,  Mr  President  m  examining 
the  existing  laws,  it  was  quite  apparent 
that  for  several  generations  a  piece-meal 
approach  has  been  followed  which  left 
vast  areas  afTectmg  railroad  safety  un- 
regulated 

Last  Spring.  Mr  President,  the  distin- 
guished .senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
Mr  H.^RTKE  conducted  hearings  con- 
cerning the  need  for  legislation  at  the 
Federal  le^el  tor  the  purpose  of  ;n>u:":ng 
railroad  safety  Prior  to  those  hearings. 
Mr  President.  SecreUry  Volpe  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  had 
created  a  task  force  to  study  the  problem 
and  come  up  with  an  effective  and  a  fair 
solution  That  ta.->k  force,  Mr  President. 
was  truly  a  remarkable  task  force. 
First,  it  was  made  up  of  representatives 
of  railroad  management,  representatives 
of  railroad  lab<ir.  and  representatives 
from  the  States  Reginald  M  Whitman, 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administrator,  was 
chairman  of  the  task  force 

I  recall.  Mr  President,  when  the  Com- 
merce Committee  first  held  hearings  on 
railroad  .safety  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
Mr  Whitman  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee Concerning  the  work  of  the 
task  force,  he  stated  at  that  time ; 

We  nave  set  a  target  date  ot  June  30.  for 
our  report  to  the  Secretary  I  may  sound 
too  optimistic  but  until  I  know  otherwise.  I 
expect  labor,  management  ajid  the  States  to 
take  full  advantage  uf  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity and  challenge  of  participating  In  the 
development  of  Federal  policy 

Primarily  because  of  Mr  Whitmans 
dedication,  persistence  and  skill  the  ta.-.k 
force  made  its  report  exactly  on  time. 
Ml  Whitman  spelled  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  force  to  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee  at 
hearings  held  in  Indianapolis.  Ind  .  in 
the  middle  of  July  Unfortunately.  I  was 
unable  to  attend  those  hearings  but  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana    Mr 


Hartke'  who  chaired  thase  hearings, 
summed  up  my  feelings  concerning  the 
task  force  when  he  told  Mr   Whitman 

I  w;in"  to  .liter  mv  i-.ingratnla'lons  for  the 
nne  work  'hat  you  lirtve  done  and  I  hope  you 
will  convey  to  'he  Task  Force  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  the  fact  that  they  have  moved 
,iA  rapidly  as   they   nave   In   this   held 

In  addition,  the  task  force,  under  the 
direction  of  Reginald  Whitman,  issued 
a  report  which  not  only  was  put  together 
and  finali/ed  willv.n  60  davs.  submitt<?d 
when  promised,  and  was  comprehen- 
sive, but  it  was  al.so  unanm'.ously  sup- 
ported by  the  broad  spectrum  ol  inter- 
ests represented  on  the  task  force  The 
specific  recommendations  <A  the  task 
force  were 

First  That  tlie  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, through  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  have  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate reasonable  and  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  establishing  .-afeiy 
standards  in  all  areas  of  railroad  safety, 
through  such  notice,  hearing,  and  re- 
view procedures  as  will  protract  the 
nahts  of  all  interested  parties 

Second.  In  order  to  strengthen  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  rail  safety  reg- 
ulations, there  should  be  established  a 
National  Railroad  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  advi.se,  consult  with,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on 
matters  relating  to  the  activities  and 
functions  of  the  E>epartment  m  the  field 
of  railroad  safely  The  committee  would 
be  chaired  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministrator with  the  remaining  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Serretarv  to  rep- 
resent pquallv  the  Stale  regulatory  com- 
missions, railroad  management,  and  la- 
bor The  Secretarv  would  submit  to  the 
committee  propo.scd  safety  standards 
and  amendments  and  afford  it  a  reason- 
able oppnrtuiiity  t,<)  prepare  a  report  on 
tile  technical  feasibility,  reasonableness, 
and  practicability  of  each  such  proposal 
pnor  to  adoption  The  committee  may 
propose  safety  standards  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  his  consKieration. 

Third  Existing  State  rail  .safety  stat- 
utes and  regulations  remain  In  force  un- 
til and  unless  preempted  by  Federal  reg- 
ulation Administration  of  the  program 
should  be  through  a  PVderal -State  part- 
nership, including  State  certification 
similar  to  the  certification  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Federal  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968 

Fourth  The  Advisory  Committee  be 
directed  to  study  the  present  delegation 
of  authonty  to  the  .A.ssociation  of  .Amen- 
can  Railroads  Bureau  of  Explosives  in 
certain  areas  of  the  Transportation  of 
Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles 
Act. 

P'lfth  A  research  program  be  initiated 
by  Government  and  industry  into  rail- 
road safety  technology,  which  should  be 
funded  immediately  for  an  initial  3-year 
period,  over  and  above  existing  research 
programs 

Sixth  Formal  employee  training  pro- 
grams be  expanded  by  railroad  manage- 
ment, with  the  cooperation  of  labor  and 
Government  for  the  pun>ose  of  insuring 
compliance  with  safe  operating  prac- 
tices and  reducing  the  impact  of  human 
error  in  the  accident  experience 

Seventh  An  expanded,  concerted  pro- 
uram  of  grade  crossing  safety  be  under- 
taken  utilizing   established   Federal  and 


State  agencies  and  advisory  groups  to  set 
uniform  procedures  and  standards  Early 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  crossing  protection  at 
lower  cost  plus  greater  emphasis  placed 
on  driver  education  and  traffic  enforce- 
ment In  addition  to  more  extensive  use 
of  existing  Federal  funds  now  allocable 
to  present  highway  .safety  programs, 
tliere  must  be  new  sources  of  funding  to 
finance  expanded  grade  crossinu  pro- 
gram 

Eighth  The  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration should  revise,  in  consultation 
with  railroad  management,  labor,  and 
State  regulatory  commissions,  its  rules 
for  reporting  of  accidents.  The  aim 
should  be  to  make  the  data  more  current, 
more  uniform  and  to  identify  causes  more 
accurately 

I  think  Mr  Whitman  best  summed  up 
the  significance  of  this  excellent  Task 
Force  Report  when  he  made  the  follow- 
ing comment  during  the  Indiana  hear- 
ings: 

Of  great  .^ignlttcance  is  the  fact  that  The 
recommendations  represent  the  utiaiiimous 
views  of  management,  labor  and  the  .states 
We  have  here  a  landmark  development  in 
;ab.;r- management  cooperation  The  report 
sets  the  .st^ge  for  a  new  era  of  coojx-ratlon 
in  building  a  safer  rallro.id  svetem  We  hi  pe 
to  build  from  this  ba?e  of  mutual  Interest 
and  romjiutment  to  rail  safetv.  a  meaniriijful 
program   that   will  get  the  Job  done 

Mr  President.  I  think  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  work  done  by  the 
Railroad  Safety  Task  Force  becaust  in 
reality  that  group  set  m  motion  c!o.-e  co- 
operation between  the  many  economic 
and  political  interests  afTected  by  any 
railroad  safety  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  S.  1933, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  is  a  good 
bill.  It  attacks  the  problem  of  railroad 
safety  with  a  comprehensive  o\e!all 
approach 

As  a  result  of  an  amendment  which 
I  had  adopted  in  committee,  the  bill  is 
divided  int.)  three  titles. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  embodies  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1969  Title  II  of 
the  bill  contains  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Control  Act  of  1969  Title 
III  contains  mi.scellaneous  provisions. 

Under  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act 
of  1969.  which  would  be  enacted  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  Secretan.-  of 
Transportation  is  given  broad  powers  to 
prescribe  appropriate  rules,  regulations, 
and  standards  for  all  areas  of  railroad 
-safety 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary IS  granted  the  authority  to  conduct 
research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation in  all  areas  of  railroad  safety. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  both  of  these 
powers  are  extremely  important.  As  I 
have  previously  mentioned,  the  piece- 
meal approach  to  railroad  safety  now  in 
existence  is  far  from  .satisfactory.  Under 
tiie  act,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
can  direct  a  coordinated  elTort  toward 
the  goal  of  reducing  railroad  accidents, 
thereby  making  railroads  safe  both  f'lr 
employees  who  work  on  them  and  for  'he 
general  public 

Perhaps  even  more  important,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  power  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary authorizing  research  into  how  we 
can  make  our  railroads  truly  safe. 

I   cim    reminded.   Mr    President,   of   a 
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recent  accident  in  Laurel,  Miss.  After 
thorough  investigation  of  that  ac- 
cident, the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  broken  wheel  from  one  of  the  cars 
caused  the  accident.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, more  research  in  the  specific  area 
concerning  the  types  and  design  of  wheels 
used  on  boxcars  could  have  averted  that 
accident. 

I  could  go  on  and  enumerate  the  hun- 
dreds of  variables  that  contribute  to  train 
accidents  and  in  each  and  every  case 
one  always  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
additional  research  is  needed  in  order 
to  know  for  certain  the  best  way  to 
build  and  rim  a  railroad  safely. 

Mr  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  successful  collective  bargain- 
iv-ii.  For  that  reason  I  supported  a  proviso 
in  section  102  of  the  bill  which  would 
clearly  point  out  that  collective  bargain- 
ing could  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  estab- 
lishing safety  standards  that  are  not  in- 
consistent with  safety  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary.  As  originally  written, 
the  proviso  permitting  collective  bar- 
uaining  was  so  broad  that  it  could  have 
undermined  the  basic  goals  of  this  act — 
namely,  management  and  labor  through 
collective  bargaining  could  have  had 
lit;  reed  upon  standards  that  were  less 
-tringenl  than  those  established  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
maicrity  of  the  committee  agreed  with 
me  and  adopted  my  amendment  which 
.ncourages  collective  bargaining  for  more 
stringent  standards  which  are  not  in- 
coiisistent  with  those  established  by  the 
.Sfcretary  of  Transportation  but  at  the 
ame  time  would  insure  the  fact  that 
(ollective  bargaining  will  not  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  undermining  safety 
tandards. 

In  section  103  of  the  bill,  Mr.  President. 
the  Secretary  is  given  emergency  powers 
()  as  to  stop  any  trains  which  might 
I  reate  a  safety  hazard  to  the  public. 

In  section  104,  Mr.  President,  we  face 
up  to  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  af- 
Iccting  railroad  safety,  that  is  the  num- 
Ijer  of  accidents  that  occur  at  grade 
I  rossings.  Historically  we  all  know  that 
i  ecause  railroad  tracks  were  in  existence 
long  before  the  automobile  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  grade  crossings 
present  a  great  threat  to  both  automobile 
aid  railroad  safety.  Under  this  section 
ol  the  act  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
I  onduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  ways 
and  means  to  correct  the  grade  crossing 
problem.  In  addition  to  the  immediate 
things  that  can  be  done  to  lower  the 
accident  rate  at  .crade  crossings  is  a  con- 
ressional  mandate  for  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  look  into  ways  of  fi- 
irinring  whatever  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  sections  105  and  106 
i-iablish  a  close  working  relationship  be- 
;  V.  een  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
Governments.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
'hat  through  my  efforts  the  States  and 
lie  Federal  Government  were  able  to 
uork  in  partnership  which  was  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties.  Only  through  close 
cooperation  between  Federal  and  State 
Governments  can  we  hope  to  have  an  ef- 
fective program. 


In  section  107  several  laws  which  have 
become  obsolete  through  the  passage  of 
time  are  repealed.  For  example,  the  Ash 
Pan  Act  of  1893  is  repealed.  That  act 
required  that  the  wood- burning  locomo- 
tives stop  at  various  intervals  in  order 
to  empty  their  ash  pans. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  President,  certain 
problems  remain  inasmuch  as  some  of 
these  old  laws  continue  to  be  on  the 
books.  For  example,  acts  such  as  the 
locomotive  Inspection  Act  and  the  so- 
called  power  brake  law  were  proposed 
to  be  repealed  by  the  administration  bill. 
I  also  favored  their  repeal. 

My  reasons  were  simple.  Under  this  act 
a  State  that  meets  the  criteria  set  forth 
for  State  certification  takes  over  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  carrying  out  the  rail- 
road safety  enforcement  within  their 
State.  Because  certain  laws  were  not  re- 
pealed, a  State  such  as  Pennsylvania — 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  certified  to  carry 
out  railroad  safety  law — will  not  be  able 
to  do  the  total  job.  As  a  consequence  of 
not  repealing  certain  laws,  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administrator  will  also  be 
forced  to  send  people  into  the  State  to 
carry  out  the  Locomotive  Inspection  Act 
and  other  laws  which  were  not  repealed. 
This  duplication  of  elTort  may  turn  out  to 
be  wasteful  and  Ineffective.  Neverthe- 
less, I  feel  that  those  laws  which  were  re- 
pealed go  a  long  way  toward  helping  us 
create  an  up-to-date,  modern  railroad 
safety  law. 

Section  108  of  the  bill.  Mr.  President, 
gives  the  Secretary  certain  general  pow- 
ers so  that  he  can  effectively  obtain  the 
necessary  facts  for  setting  railroad  safety 
standards.  The  right  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  to  conduct 
accident  investigations  is  also  main- 
tained. 

Finally,  this  section  makes  certain  that 
none  of  the  rules,  regulations,  nor  other 
provisions  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  effect  the 
Federal  Employee  Liability  Act. 

Section  109  provides  civil  penalties  for 
any  carriers  which  do  not  obey  regula- 
tions under  this  act. 

Section  110  grants  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  power  to  seek  injunctions  in 
order  to  restrain  the  violators  of  this  act. 

Finally,  section  111  provides  that  there 
be  an  annual  report  so  that  we  in  Con- 
gress can  make  certain  that  this  statute 
is  continuously  kept  up  to  date 

Mr.  President-,  I  think  that  title  II  of 
the  bill  may  also  turn  out  to  be  a  most 
important  piece  of  legislation.  It  estab- 
lishes the  Hazardous  Materials  Trans- 
iwrtation  Control  Act  of  1969.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  shipments  of  poisonous 
gas  last  spring  reminded  all  of  us  that 
tremendous  quantities  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials are  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

During  the  hearings,  we  all  learned  of 
some  bad  accidents  in  the  States  of  In- 
diana, Mississippi,  and  elsewhere,  where 
local  firemen  and  policemen  did  not 
really  know  the  contents  of  burning  box- 
cars and  tank  cars. 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Control  Act  of  1969  will  set  into  mo- 
tion the  apparatus  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  control  whereby  local 
oCacials  can  find  out  important  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  types  of  chemicals 


to  be  used  to  extinguish  other  chemicals 
and  how  to  protect  the  public  in  those 
situations  where  serious  accidents  do 
occur, 

Mr.  President,  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Control  Act  applies  to  all  common  car- 
riers. In  the  future,  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government,  by  collecting  and 
disbursing  information  at  its  disposal, 
will  be  able  to  provide  an  important  and 
valuable  service  to  State  and  local  ofH- 
cials  in  times  of  emergencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  which  has  reixirted 
such  an  important  piece  of  legislation. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  i  Mr.  Cotton  )  was  most 
helpful  in  adding  his  assistance  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Hartke)  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  diligence  in  conducting  very  com- 
prehensive hearings. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  memoi  andums  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  One  is  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States;  the  other  is  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Both  of  these  memorandums  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  repeal  of  certain 
antiquated  laws  by  section  108  of  this 
act  in  no  way,  shape,  or  form  affects  any 
rights  or  privileges  under  the  Federal 
Employees  Liability  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMPTEOLLEa       GENERAL        OF       THE 

United  States, 
Wastiington,  D.C.,  December  19,  1969. 
Hon.   Winston   PROtjTy, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  December  11.  1969.  in  which 
you  .-equested  our  opinion  as  lo  the  effect 
the  repeal  section  of  Committee  Print  No. 
1  of  S.  1933.  91st  Congress  i  which,  if  enacted 
i:i:o  aw  would  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1969").  might  have  upon 
tl.e  Federal   Employers'   Liability   Act. 

.'ipparently,  you  are  particularly  concerned 
with  the  effect  that  the  part  of  section  8(a) 
jf  S.  1933.  which,  among  other  things 
would  repeal  the  'Act  of  March  2.  1893,  as 
amended  (27  Stat.  531.  532;  45  U.S.C.  1-7 
inclusive),  except  as  related  to  power  or 
tram  brakes."  might  have  upon  the  act  com- 
monly known  as  the  Federal  Employers' 
Liability  Act.  as  amended,  which  is  codified 
in  45  U.S.C.  51-60. 

Nothing  In  section  8ia)  of  S.  1933  pur- 
ports to  speclficaUy  repeal  the  provisions  of 
45  U.S.C.  51-60.  Also  nothing  in  the  In- 
troductory remarks  made  by  Senator  Hartke 
on  April  22.  1969,  in  connection  with  his 
introduction  of  S.  1933  shows  any  intention 
that  those  provisions  be  repealed. 

Section  8  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1893  r45 
use.  7),  provides  that  an  employee  of  any 
common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  railroad  who  may  be  injured  by  any 
locomotive,  car.  or  train  in  use  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  that  act  shall  not  be 
deemed  thereby  to  have  assumed  the  risk 
thereby  occasioned  although  continuing  In 
the  employment  of  such  carrier  after  the 
unlawful  use  of  such  locomotive,  car.  or 
train  has  been  brought  to  his  knowledge. 
This  provision  would  be  Included  In  the  pro- 
visions repealed  by  section  8(a)   of  S.  1933. 

There  would  remain  In  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  45  U.S.C.  54  which  provide: 
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"In  any  action  brought  against  any  com- 
mon carrier  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the 
provlslona  of  this  chapter  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  to  or  the  death  of,  any  of  lis 
employees,  such  employee  shall  not  be  held 
to  have  iisaumed  the  risks  of  his  employment 
In  any  c«ise  whe.e  s'lch  injury  or  death  re- 
sulted In  whole  or  In  part  from  the  negli- 
gence ol  any  of  the  officers  agents,  or  em- 
ployees of  such  carrier  and  no  employee 
shall  be  held  to  have  .i.ssumed  the  rlslc.s  of 
his  employment  In  any  ca.se  where  the  Mula- 
tion  hy  such  common  carrier  of  any  statute 
enacted  for  the  safety  of  employees  contrib- 
uted to  the  injury  or  death  of  such  em- 
ployee ■' 

Aa  originally  enacted  the  provisions  of  45 
use  .'>4  were  held  to  relate  to  vlolatlon.s  of 
such  statutes  as  the  act  of  March  2  1893,  27 
Stat  531  and  other  acts  known  as  the  Safctv 
Appliance  Acts  found  In  sections  1  16  of  45 
United  States  Code  and  to  other  acts  sub- 
j'erMng  common  carriers  In  Interstate  com- 
merce t'l  particular  obligations  for  the  .safety 
of  their  employees,  but  th.it  where  such  vio- 
lations are  not  Involved,  the  defen,se  of  aa- 
,sumption  of  risk  is  available  under  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 
See  Grt-at  Sorthprn  Railway  Co.  et  at  v 
Lfoniriai.  305  U  S  1.  59  Sup  Ct  51,  83  L.  Ed 
3.  and  .cases  therein  cited  The  section  wixs 
amendea  after  that  decision  However,  the 
amendment    would    not    affect    the    holding 

The  siifety  rules,  regtilatlons,  and  stand- 
.irds  which  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  to  prescribe  under  S  1933  might  be  com- 
parable to  and  take  the  place  of  those 
statuses  enacted  for  the  safety  of  employees, 
which  S  1933  would  repeal  It  Is  conceivable, 
however,  that  the  courts  could  construe  45 
use  54  is  being  applicable  only  to  statutes 
enacted  for  the  safety  of  employees  and  not 
applicable  to  rules  regulations  and  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  S  1933  If  enacted  Into 
law  rind  having  the  same  objective  The  In- 
tention of  the  Congress  in  thl.s  respect  should 
be  clarified  We  suggest  this  could  be  a<-com- 
pllshed  by  Inclusion  In  the  bill,  possibly  as 
section  8(0).  of  a  provision  substantially  as 
follows 

"An  employee  of  any  common  carrier  en- 
gaged In  IntersUte  commerce  by  railroad 
who  may  be  injured  by  any  locomotive,  car. 
or  train  In  use  contrary  to  a  rule  regulation, 
or  standard  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  not  be  deemed  thereby  to  have  assumed 
the  risk  thereby  i>nca.-:oned  although  con- 
tinuing in  the  employment  of  such  carrier 
after  the  use  of  such  locomotive,  car,  or 
train  contrarj'  to  such  rvile  regulation,  or 
standard  has  come  to  his  uttentlon  or  been 
br)Ught  to  his  knowledge  " 

Aside  from  the  above  we  do  not  see  any 
poisible  adverse  effect  that  the  provisions 
of  S  1933  which  would  repeal  the  act  or 
Mnrch  2,  1893.  might  have  on  the  rlghta  ol 
employees  under  the  Federal  Employers" 
Liability  Act 

Sincerely  yours, 

B    Y   Keller. 
Assistant    Comptroller    General    of    the 
United   States. 

Memoranoiim  op  Law 
Tha  cpiMtlon  has  been  raised  on  whether 
replacement  of  existltiij  rail  safety  statutes 
by  administrative  regulations  pursuant  to 
the  proposed  Fe<leral  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
1969  (S  1933)  could  diminish  the  rlghUs  of 
rail  employees  In  civil  suits  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  or  deaths  arising  out  of 
violations  by  interstate  rail  carriers  of  those 
existing  rail  safety  statutes  and  regulations. 
The  an-svier  Is  no 

The  Federal  Employers'  M.iblUty  Act  (45 
use  .i  1-60 1  (hereinafter  FELA)  Is  the  ex- 
clusive and  inclusive  remedy  for  injuries  to 
or  the  death  of  a  rail  employee  employed  In 
Interstate  commerce  .Veic  York  Ceritral  R  R 
Co  V  Winfteld.  244  US  147  (1917)  This  Is 
true  even  If  the  employee  fails  to  bring  him- 
self within  the  statute  and  alternative  reme- 


dies would  otherwise  be  available  Id  153-54 
States  are  prohibited  from  presuming  a 
waiver  of  the  federal  rights  or  forcing  an 
election  between  tlie  federal  and  an  alterna- 
tive state  right  £'»»■  V  VPin/Jp/d  244  U  S  170 
(  1917 1  While  the  rigidity  of  these  rules  was 
somewhat  modified  In  the  caae  of  uncon- 
sclonab.e  conduct  by  tlie  carrier  In  South 
Buffalo  Ratluay  Co  v  Ahem.  344  US  367 
(1953 1,  this  case  has  nit  been  followed  and 
the  New  York  Central  and  Krie  caees  should 
be  consideretl  controlling 

The  Feder<l  Employers'  Liability  Act  Is  a 
negligence  statute  45  USC  51  Whether  a 
complaint  states  ii  claim  of  negligence  iind 
a  particular  injury  1-s  within  tne  statute  is 
determined  by  federal  lnw  its  Is  the  standard 
of  recovery  after  the  evidence  has  t>een  pre- 
sented Vr:c  V  Thomp.'iun  337  U  S  163  i  1949) 
Respecting  the  negligence  Issue  the  Court 
stated  in  Uru-  .it  174 

"Wliat  constitutes  negligence  for  the  stat- 
ute's purposes  Is  a  federal  question,  not  vary- 
ing In  accordance  with  the  differing  concep- 
tions of  negligence  applicable  under  state 
and  Ux-al  law  for  other  piirposes  Federal  de- 
cisional law  formul.iting  and  applying  the 
concept  governs   ' 

This  rule  has  not  been  modified  In  sub- 
sequent cases  and  rem.Uiis  the  controlling 
law  on  the  subject  Tlie  fact  that  the  FELA 
uses  a  negligence  concept  should  not  be  con- 
strtied  as  preventing  the  imposition  of  a 
stricter  standard  In  accordance  with  well 
known  principles  of  negligence  law 

The  rail  safety  statutes  contained  in  45 
use  I  34.  45  use  <)1  66,  and  49  USC 
26  require  compliance  by  interstate  rail  car- 
riers with  certain  safety  appliances,  equip- 
ment standards,  and  hours  of  service  limlta- 
tl'jns  Decisional  law  impoees  an  absolute 
standard  of  compliance  with  these  stiindards 
on  such  rail  carriers  Such  carriers  are  not 
excused  from  compliance  by  any  showing  of 
care,  however  assiduous  O  Donnell  v  Elgin. 
Jol-ft  dt  Ea.^tt■rn  R  R  Co  .  338  US  384  (  1949) . 
In  analyzing  the  negligence  problem,  the 
Court  stated  at  390 

'But  this  Court  early  swept  all  Issues  of 
negligence  out  of  cases  under  the  Safety 
.Appliance  Act  Pur  reasons  set  forth  at  length 
In  our  books,  the  Court  held  that  a  failure 
of  equipment  to  perform  as  required  by  the 
Safety  Appliance  Act  Is  in  Itself  an  action- 
able wrong,  in  no  way  dependent  upon  negli- 
gence and  for  the  proximate  results  of  which 
there  Is  ilablir.y  —  a  liability  that  cannot  be 
escaped  by  proof  of  care  or  diligence"  (Cita- 
tions omitted  ) 

Thus,  whenever  an  interstate  carrier  Is  In 
violation  of  these  statutes  and  an  injury 
arises  from  such  defect,  the  carrier  Is  liable 
irrespective  of  negligence.  Id  390-391,  394; 
Vrxe.  supra  at  195.  Lilly  i\  Grand  Trunk 
IVesff rn  Rarln.>ad.  317  US,  481.  485  (1942). 
Any  violation  of  a  rail  safety  regulation  Is 
considered  a  violation  of  the  statute  for 
purposes  of  a  carrier's  liability  Atcheson. 
Topeka  i  Santa  Fe  Ry  v,  Scarlett.  300  U  S. 
471,  475  I  1937);  Vric.  xupra  at  195;  Lilly, 
snp'ix  at  488  TTiese  rules  have  not  t>een  mod- 
ified In  subsequent  cases 

Certain  ot  the  existing  rail  safety  statutes 
would  be  repealed  by  the  proposed  Federal 
Rallrtiad  Safety  Act  of  1969  However,  the 
substantive  provisions  of  these  statutes 
would  iherearter  be  preserved  as  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  until  mixllfled  or  otherwise 
changed  under  the  proposed  Act,  We  under- 
stand that  subsection  (e)  ot  section  (2|  of 
S  1933.  as  reported,  contemplates  a  com- 
prehensive regulatory  scheme  within  a  def- 
inite time  perl(Xl  Therefore,  any  such  modi- 
fications or  changes  will  be  made  as  part  of 
a  general  comprehensive  regulatory  pro-am 

Mu.iy  FELA  cases  rely  on  the  general  sub- 
stantive language  of  the  statutes  rather  than 
on  specltlL-  statutory  or  regulatory  requlre- 
ment.s  P.ar  example,  in  Lilly  v  Grand  Trunk 
Western  Railroad  Co .  supra,  the  petitioner 
tell  from  the  top  of  the  locomotive  tender, 
allegedly  after  slipping  on  some  Ice  An  ICC 
regulation    prjvided    in    part    that      top    of 


tender  behind  fuel  space  shall  be  kep:  clean, 
and  means  provided  to  carry  off  w.isie  w  iter  ' 
The  C  lurt  concluded  at  488  that 

The  failure  of  petitioner's  counsel  to  call 
Rule  153  lo  the  attention  .;f  the  trial  cour: 
sliould  no  more  deprive  petlli.jner  of  its  bene- 
fits than  the  failure  to  plead  specifically  the 
Federal  Employers'  Liability  .Act  f.ireclosed 
•he  appUcatl  in  of  thit  Act  on  .ippe.l  to  test 
correctness  of  the  trial  Judge's  refusal  to 
charge  In  Granrf  Trunk  Wcstt'rn  Reiiluay  Co 
V  Lindsay  233  U  S  42  I'spertaUi/  uhen.  as 
here,  the  rule  only  fortifte.i  a  result  uhwh  ice 
think  the  jury  rould  probably  have  rearhed 
eien  in  the  absence  of  .'<uch  a  rule  '  (Italic 
ours  I 

In  ODonnell  v  EJA-E  RaUuay  Co  .  .«upr.T. 
the  employee  met  an  unwitnessed  deat;i  while 
working  a.-,  a  switchman  m  the  dele  uluir's 
yards  As  a  result  of  a  broken  coupler  two 
cirs  separ.ited  from  a  m.ning  cut  of  ,-  w,  jn.l 
collided  with  other  standing  cars  The  latter 
c  irs  were  driven  into  cars  whose  couplers 
the  decedent  stated  he  was  gom,;  ;o  adjust 
shr.rlly  before  the  colU.sion  oc,-urred. 

A-  the  trial,  the  plaint. ff  lusked  the  'he 
|ury  be  Instructed  ihat  breaking  of  the 
coupler  in  and  ..'f  itself  whs  negi.gence  per  se 
The  trial  court  refused  to  so  :nstrurt  On 
appeal  the  C  >urt  of  Appeals  wiih  one  dl.ss.>nt 
su.sialned  this  refusal  so  xi  ch.irge  siylng 

"  We  do  niH  believe  the  .Act  reijulred  de- 
fendant to  furnish  couplers  that  would  not 
break  We  think  the  true  rule  is  that  where 
a  coupler  d<*s  break  the  jury  may  if  they 
think  It  reit.sonable  under  .ill  the  clrcuin- 
stance-s,  Inler  that  the  coupler  wai.  delectne 
and  was  furnished  and  u^ed  in  violation  of 
the  Act  The  cases  go  no  lurther  than  ;o  hi  !d 
that  from  the  breaking  of  a  coupler  the  jurv 
may  infer  negligence  ' '•  Id  486,  quoting  171 
F   2d  at  976 

Reversing  the  Court  of  Appeals  the  Su- 
preme Court  st.ited  at  387  that  "(Al  close 
and  literal  reading  of  the  Safety  Appliance 
Act.  45  VAC  52  suggests  that  two  functK.ns 
only  are  required  of  couplers:  that  they 
couple  automatically  by  Impact,  and  that 
they  uncouple  wlthotit  reqiuring  men  to  go 
between  the  ends  of  the  cars"  (Citations 
omitted  I  However  in  further  analyzing  the 
negligence  problem,  the  court  stated  begin- 
ning at  page  388 

"It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  coupler  defect  in 
which  greater  danger  inheres  to  workmen, 
travelers  and  all  to  whom  the  railroad  owes 
a  duty,  than  one  which  sets  c;irs  running 
uncontrolled  up<,in  Its  tracks  We  find  It  dif- 
hcult  to  read  the  Safety  Appliance  Act  to 
require  that  cars  be  equipped  with  ap- 
pliances which  couple  automatlc.illy  by  im- 
pact and  which  may  be  released  without  go- 
ing between  the  ends  of  cars,  but  which  need 
ntrt  remain  coupled  in  the  meantime  The 
Act  so  construed  would  gu;ird  against  dan- 
gers Incident  to  effecting  an  engagement  or 
dlsengagemf  nt  while  ignoring  the  even 
greater  hazards  which  can  result  irom  a  fail- 
ure of  a  coupling  to  perform  Its  main  func- 
tion, which  Is  to  stay  coupled  until  released, 

"We  hold  that  the  Salety  Appliance  Act 
requires  couplers,  which  ;ifter  a  secure  cou- 
pling Is  effected,  wovild  remain  coupled  until 
set  free  by  some  purposeful  act  of  control  " 

Thus,  m  both  of  these  FELA  cases  the  court 
found  a  general  safety  purpose  beyond  the 
literal  requirements  of  either  the  statute  In- 
volved m  the  O  Donnell  case  or  t'.ie  regula- 
tion Involved  In  the  f.i//v  case  and  allowed 
recovery  on  such  a  general  safety  purpose 

Therefore,  with  respect  to  the  statutes  be- 
ing repealed  In  light  of  the  Supreme  Court  ; 
holdings  In  O'Donnell,  Scarlett,  Urie.  and 
Lilly.  11  is  evidejit  that  the  proposed  coiner- 
slon  pursuant  to  the  proposed  statute  of  these 
specific  statutory  requireineius  to  .specific 
regulatory  requirements  would  not  diminish 
m  atiy  way  the  absolute  standard  of  ll.ibllity 
Imposed  for  injuries  arising  from  violation  ot 
such  requirements. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
que.stion  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  railroad 
safety,  hazardous  materials  control  and 
for  other  pui-poses." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  pas- 
sage of  comprehensive  railroad  safety 
legislation  by  the  Senate  represents  a 
most  important  step  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's attempt  to  improve  safety  in 
all  modes  of  transportation. 

The  purpose  declared  in  this  bill  Is 
to  promote  safety  in  all  areas  of  railroad 
operation,  to  reduce  railroad  related  ac- 
cidents, and  to  reduce  death  and  injur- 
ies to  persons  and  to  reduce  damage  to 
property  caused  by  accidents  involving 
any  carrier  of  hazardous  materials. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
in  reporting  favorably  the  comprehen- 
sive railroad  safety  legislation  embodied 
in  S.  1933  has  determined  that  the  soar- 
ing accident  rate  on  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads coupled  with  the  great  potential 
for  disaster  when  an  accident  occurs  re- 
quires early  and  effective  governmental 
attention.  The  committee  has  also  made 
the  judgment  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  effort  to  provide  for  greater 
safety  on  the  Nation's  railroads  should 
enlist  the  assistance  of  those  States 
which  have  the  capability  and  which  are 
willing  to  join  in  the  effort.  The  com- 
mittee, by  its  action  also  recognized  that 
Uie  railroad  industry  is  the  only  mode 
of  transportation  in  the  United  States 
which  presently  is  not  subject  to  compre- 
hensive Federal  safety  regulation. 

Five  full  days  of  hearings  were  held 
in  1969  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation.  During  those  hearings 
approximately  50  witnesses  representing 
almost  every  conceivable  viewpoint  rele- 
vant to  safety  on  the  railroads  testified 
before  the  subcommittee.  Included 
among  the  witnesses  were  representatives 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
: ration,  the  OfiQce  of  Hazardous  Materi- 
als— in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion— railroad  labor,  railroad  manage- 
ment, the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  mayors,  fire 
chiefs,  chiefs  of  police,  State  police, 
health  officials,  military  firefighters,  in- 
dividual railroad  employees,  concerned 
citizens,  representatives  of  rail  passen- 
uers,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Product  Safety  Commission,  and  pri- 
vate consumer  counsels.  The  basic  thrust 
of  the  testimony  in  a  voluminous  hearing 
record    is    that    the   unsafe   conditions 


which  persist  on  some  railroads  are  very 
serious,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  with  the  introduction  of  higher 
speed,  longer  and  heavier  trains,  the  in- 
creased carriage  of  deadly  and  dangerous 
materials,  the  possibility  of  a  major 
catastrophe  is  ever  present. 

Train  accidents  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing and  so  have  the  dangers  flow- 
ing from  them.  The  number  of  such  ac- 
cidents rose  from  4,149  in  1961  to  8,028 
in  1968,  an  increase  of  93.5  percent  since 
1961.  The  number  of  deaths  from  all 
kinds  of  railroad  accidents  rose  from 
2,127  in  1961  to  2,359  in  1968.  While  the 
number  of  deaths  from  railroad  acci- 
dents exceeds  substantially  ttie  number 
of  annual  deaths  in  aviation  accidents, 
these  statistics  do  not  provide  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  potential  for  disaster 
attending  the  operation  of  the  Nation's 
railroads.  Railroads  today  are  transport- 
ing extremely  flammable  explosives  high 
ly  reactive  and  poisonous  substances 
throughout  the  Nation's  metropolitan 
areas  and  countrysides.  It  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  committee  that  there  are  25 
new  dangerous  commodities  considered 
for  marketing  purposes  every  day.  Often 
as  the  committee  learned  so  well  during 
its  hearings,  the  hazardous  materials 
carried  are  so  exotic  and  represent  such 
an  unknown  factor  that  control  of  fire 
and  contamination  resulting  from  an 
accident  is  too  often  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  local  authorities.  Special  fire  fight- 
ing equipment  and  procedures  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  several  kinds  of 
materials  that  are  being  transported  on 
a  single  train.  Biological  and  chemical 
warfare  materials  including  deadly  nerve 
gases  have  been  shipped  in  the  past  and 
may  be  shipped  in  the  future  by  the 
Defense  Department  on  the  Nation's 
railroads.  Increased  accidents,  greater 
speeds  and  more  hazardous  shipments 
provide  an  extremely  lethal  combina- 
tion so  that  with  increased  frequency, 
train  wrecks  threaten  whole  commimities 
with  flame  explosions,  and  contamina- 
tion by  poisonous  chemicals. 

The  legislation  approved  today  will. 
I  am  convinced,  contribute  greatly  to 
improving  safety  on  the  railroads.  Fash- 
ioning this  measure  was  not  a  simple 
matter,  however,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Senator  Winston 
Prouty  the  very  able  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. Senator  Prouty  has  always  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  greater  safety  on 
the  railroads  and  early  recognized  the 
problems.  He  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
face Transportation  and  as  such  has 
been  very  successful  in  attaining  his 
goals.  Without  Senator  Prouty's  great 
contribution  to  the  effort  of  drafting  a 
good  safety  bill  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Commerce  to  overcome  the  extremely 
abimdant  obstacles  to  committee  ap- 
proval of  a  comprehensive  rail  safety 
measure.  Senator  Prouty  brought  many 
of  the  opposing  parties  together  in  his 
office  and  personally  worked  to  thrash 
out  agreement  upon  some  of  the  most 
bitterly  contested  issues. 

Let  me  say  also  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 


mittee, Senator  Magnuson,  demon- 
strated once  again  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership abilities  in  gaining  approval  of 
this  bill  by  the  full  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Magnuson  has  fought 
long  and  hard  to  improve  safety  in  all 
modes  of  transportation.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  is  another  milestone  in  his  dis- 
tinguished career. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Senate  has  at  long  last 
approved  a  comprehensive  rail  safety  bill. 
Unsafe  conditions  on  some  railroads  have 
long  been  of  concern  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  We  have  now  done 
something  about  that  concern,  I  know 
from  personal  experience  the  formidable 
obstacles  that  have  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  congressional  approval  of  rail 
safety  legislation  over  the  years.  The 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
face Transportation,  Senator  Vance 
Hartke,  made  a  monumental  effort  to 
obtain  approval  of  this  vital  legislation. 
He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  entire 
Nation  for  what  is  truly  an  outstanding 
achievement.  Approval  of  this  bill  has 
truly  been  a  bipartisan  effort,  however. 
The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  Senator  Prouty  as  well 
as  other  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
legislation. 

EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  613. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  ( S.  2660 1  to  ex- 
tend and  otherwise  amend  certain  ex- 
piring provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Sei-vice  Act  for  Migrant  Health  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2.  line  2,  after  "1972",  in- 
sert 'and":  in  line  3,  after  "30".  strike 
out  "1973.  835.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  SIO.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975" 
and  insert  "1973":  and,  after  line  5,  in- 
sert a  new  .section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
immediately  after  the  final  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  assessing  and  meeting  domestic 
migratory  agricultural  workers'  health  needs, 
developing  necessary  resotirces,  and  involving 
local  citizens  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  health  care  programs  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Secretary-  must  be 
satisfied,  upon  the  basis  of  evidence  supplied 
by  each  applicant,  that  [lersons  broadly 
representative  of  all  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  served  and  others  in  the  com- 
mtinity  knowledgeable  about  such  needs 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  such  programs, 
and  v.ill  be  given  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  implementation  of  such 
programs." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
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3  2660 
A  bin  to  extend  and  otherwise  dmeiid  certain 
expiring  provisions  of  rjie  Public  Heai'.h 
Service  Act  for  mlgran'.  healUi  services 
B»  It  f-narted  f)y  the  Srnalf  and  Houxe 
of  Repretencatiiet  of  thf  Vn\ted  States  of 
Ami'rtca  in  Coniy^j.t  luiii'mhii'd  That  section 
310  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  r.ut  IQ  ooo.OOO  each  fir 
the  flsral  year  ending  June  Mi  198«  and  the 
next  fiscal  yeaj-  and  #15  oof)  OCxi  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  JO  1970'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  theret)f  •  15,000.000  for  the  (Iscal  year 
ending  June  30  1970  120  0<xi  000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30  rrf71  «25  000  000  for 
the  fiscal  ye.ir  ending  June  w  1972  and  *30  - 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973- 

Sec  2  Section  310  ..f  -he  Public  Health 
Sevlce  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  im- 
mediately after  'he  final  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  ^n'ence  For  the  purposes 
of  .issesstng  iind  meeting  domestic  migratory 
agrlcultur<tl  workers'  health  needs,  develop- 
ing neces&iiry  resources,  and  involving  l<x-al 
citizens  m  'he  development  and  Implemen- 
tatl.  n  of  health  care  programs  authorized  by 
this  section  the  secretary  must  be  satu^fled 
upon  the  basis  of  evidence  supplied  by  each 
applicant  'hat  persons  broadly  .-epresenta- 
•l-.e  Mf  til  elemen's  of  the  population  to  be 
■.er-.'er|  antJ  others  in  the  commtinlty  icnowl- 
e«hrenbl»-nbout  such  needs  have  been  given 
an  T i:^.  r'  :nlty  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
>pme:.t  of  such  programs  and  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate"  In  the  Imple- 
mentatirin  "f  such  programs  " 

The  PREoIDING  OFFICER  The  que.s- 
tion  I.'?  on  airreemi;  to  the  amendment."* 
The  amendmentvS  were  agreed   to 
Mr   BYRD  of  W*\st  Virginia   Mr   Pres- 
ident   I  suitfjesr  the  ab.senre  of  a  Q '.jo rum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  ca"  tht-  -  " 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  tho  quorum  ca'I  be  rescinded 
The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER    Without 
objection,   it   i.s  so  ordered 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President.  I 
ask  for  third  reading  of  S    l;660 

The  bill  .vas  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.>ent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Liib.^r  and  Public  Welfare  be 
discharcfd  from  further  corosidcration 
rf  H  R  147'!3  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
reed  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
H  R    14733 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob.ieftion.  it  us  so  ordered  The  bill  will 
be  .stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  HR 
14733  •  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  extend  the  program  of  as- 
iislanre  for  health  services  for  domestic 
rm;?rar<t  agricultural  workers  and  fo: 
cfner  TUirL^cses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre  ent  consideration 
of  the  bill' 

T)iere  being  no  obtf'ction.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  Presidei.t.  I 
am  indeed  gratified  to  .support  t'ne  paj- 
saae  of  this  bill  to  extend  and  impiove 
health  services  for  domestic  rr.iKiatory 
farmworkers,  which  I  introduced  earil?r 
this  year 

The  need  for  increa,sed  funds  for  mi- 
ijrant  health  services  u>  itraphically  illus- 
trated by  compa-ing  statistics  that  r.  - 
\.eal  the  per  capita  expenditures  of  S12 


far  health  care  for  migrants,  compared 
with  the  per  capita  expenditures  of  well 
over  $200  for  health  care  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  Migrants  have  been  shown  to 
have  an  incidence  of  tuberculosis  17 
times  greater,  and  infestations  with 
worms  18  times  greater,  than  is  seen 
among  patients  in  private  physiciarLs" 
offices 

Notwithstanding  this  great  need.  Fed- 
eral funds  fur  the  years  1967  through 
1969  for  migrant  health  services  totaled 
less  than  $25  million  for  all  3  years  My 
bill.  S  2660,  authorizes  Federal  funding 
for  the  years  1971  through  1973.  which 
total  $7.1  million  or  more  than  triple  the 
funds  that  were  appropriated  for  1967 
through  1969  The  need  is  great— we 
must  try  Ui  meet  it 

The  bill  also  strengthens  congressional 
support  for  the  involvement  of  migrant.s 
in  the  development  and  implementatinn 
of  health  care  programs  for  their  benefit 
The  Secretary  miLst  be  satisfied  by  tue 
project  applicant  that  persons  broadly 
representative  of  all  elements  of  the  pop- 
ulation to  be  .served  will  be  slven  an  op- 
portunity to  partK  ipate  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implrmeiUation  of  programs 
to  improve  mi;;rant  health  .services.  Thus, 
the  migrants  themselves  must  be  in- 
volved in  the  health  projects. 

The  Commit  fee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  atjrred  unanimoiLsly  that  the 
migrant  health  pro- ram  should  be  a 
permanently  and  .separately  identifiable 
program  "  The  action  taken  by  the  Puo- 
Iic  Health  Service  to  dc-^troy  tlu-  s»>paiate 
identity  and  operation  of  tlie  migrant 
health  program  must  be  leversed.  T..e 
staff  should  be  reinstituted  as  a  core 
unit 

We  are  on  the  road  to  overcoming 
generations  of  neglect.  We  should  con- 
tinue on  this  road.  S  2660  provides  an 
opportunity  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
urge  its  immediate  pa.ssage 

Mr  President,  I  move  that  all  after 
the  enacting,'  clause  be  stricken  and  that 
the  text  of  S,  2660  as  amended  be  in- 
serted in  lieu  of  the  text  of  H  R  14733 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas 

The  motion   was  agreed   to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  ques- 
tion now   us  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment   and    the   third    reading   of 
H  R   14733 

Tfie  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
crossed  and  the  bill  HR.  14733'  to  be 
read  a  third  time 

The  bill  was  read  the  tlurd  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr  Y.ARBOROUGH  Mr  President  I 
a5k  unanimous  consent  that  S  2660  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"To  extend   and   otherwise  amend   cer- 
tain  expiring    provisions   of    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  migrant  health 
services  ' 


SENATOR  ELLENDER  ADDRESSES 
THE  NATIONAL  AERIAL  APPLICA- 
TORS ASSOCIATION  CONFERENCE 

Mr    ELLENDER    Mr    President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  address  I 


delivered  before  the  National  Aerial  Ap- 
plicators Association  Conference  in  New 
Orleans  on  December  9.  1969.  be  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 
AnDBFss  Delivered  by  Senator  Allen  J    Bl- 

lENDtH     BEroRE     THE    NATIONAL     AERLAL     AP- 
PLICATORS   Associ.ATioN    Conftrence.    New 
Orleans    I.a     December  8.   1969 
I  am  glad  f.)  be  with  you  and  to  add  my 
v.ilce  to  those  welcoming  you  to  the  Queen 
City    of   the    South.    New   Orleans     Although 
December   is   not   the   best   time  of   the   year 
to  visit   this  city.  It   Is  .still  a  good  place  In 
which  to  have  a  good  time 

I  realize  It  Is  not  always  easy  to  address 
professional  groups,  such  as  the  one  now 
facing  me  It  is  always  taken  for  granted 
that  expert.s  know  m  re  about  their  own 
business  than  a  humble  Senator,  who  must 
rtlwav;  keep  his  ear  to  the  ground  and  meas- 
ure the  reaction  that  follows  any  f>oBltlon 
lie  niav  take  when  the  public  Is  Involved. 

Yiur  Executive  Director  has  Informed  me 
that  'oday  your  menitaer^  must  not  only  be 
top-rii:ht  pii- ts.  but  also— and  I  quote — 
knowled)?orible  In  chemistry,  physics,  agron- 
omv.  farming  and  engineering  meteorology, 
and  cost -accounting  '  In  regard  to  the  last 
TtiallPcitu  n  named— I  w.iuld  like  to  say — 
cost-accounting',  of  all  things'  If  any  of 
you  are  good  at  cost-accounting  and  happen 
to  lose  vour  iob,  I  wish  you  would  come  and 
work  f  .r  the  government,  particularly  in  the 
Dopiir'meiit  of  Defense  What  we  badly  need 
there  .ire  people  able  to  count  the  cost  of  the 
programs  wlilch  are  advocated.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  dollar  cost  to  the  taxpavers. 
but  to  the  --'ctal  cost  the  co.st  which  must 
he  borne  bv  our  socletv  .is  a  whole,  including 
the  taxpayer  the  con'.umer.  the  farmer  the 
city  dweller  in  fact,  the  entire  environment 
which  supports  the  American  public 

I  :im  plea.^ed  *  >  note  the  theme  of  this 
Conference-  SAFETY  IN  '70  •  I  think  it  is 
verv  iipproprliite,  as  It  reflects  the  dangerous 
times  In  whl -h  we  live  We  are  nil  concerned 
with  .safety  There  Is  danger  lurking  in  the 
streets  of  ,nir  large  cities,  particularly  our 
capita!  city  of  Washington  South  Viptnjin 
wants  to  be  safe  from  North  Vietnam.  Noilh 
Vietnam  from  China  China  must  dream  of 
protection  .'rom  Russia  Ru>sl.ti  desires  .s.ifety 
from  the  United  States  .md  the  United  Stiites 
wants  to  be  safe  from  Ru.ssla  I  repeat— what 
an  appropriate  theme  you  have  selected 

Seriously  speaklne,  security  is  one  of  the 
foremost  psvchologlcal  needs  of  mankind.  It 
always  has  been,  ,ind  I  presume  tliat  a  al- 
ways win  be  What  Is  important,  however.  Is 
that  some  danger  is  real  ;ind  ?ome  danger  is 
only  Imagined  It  Us  to  this  point  that  I  want 
to  address  mv^elf  today  Sometimes  the 
Imagined  dangers  c.ui  be  more  serious  than 
the  real  mes.  for  men  ire  moved  as  much  by 
myth  as  they  ar«  by  logical  reasoning. 

There  are  several  problems  facing  this  Con- 
ference today,  and  facing  the  chemical  in- 
dustry .Ts  a  whole  You  know  your  business 
better  than  I.  you  are  experts  in  your  aeld, 
and  I  will  uot  presume  to  tell  vou  how  to 
run  your  affairs  I  will  speak  to  you.  there- 
fore, ;«  a  long-term  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  ■  n  Agriculture  .iricl  Forestry,  and 
.IS  one  who  has  some  knowledge  .md  experi- 
ence with  the  forces  of  public  opinion,  and 
how  these  forces  can  act  to  shape  changing 
public  policy 

This  nation  Is  becomiiic  iiicreaiini^Iy  con- 
cerned with  the  growing  problem  of  pollu- 
tion, along  with  the  means  to  control  the 
il&e  oi'  those  ,ut>suinces  which  mav  cause  the 
pollution  of  our  water  and  atmosphere.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this  height<?ned  public 
.iwareni'ss  Unfortunately,  however,  such  an 
increase  In  public  .iw.ireness  usually  breeds 
emotionalism,  and  some  people  are  then  in- 
clined to  lose  their  sense  of  reason  Politics 
becomes  involved,  and  whenever  that  hap- 
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p>ens,  even  many  men  and  women  In  public 
life  seem  to  lose  their  sense  of  reason.  They 
listen  to  the  cry  of  pressure  groups  and  of- 
ten-tlmes  do  not  use  their  own  Ood-glven 
common  sense. 

This  awareness,  I  must  observe  Is  being  re- 
inforced by  a  growing  sclentl0c,  govern- 
mental, and  public  concern  about  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution  In  general.  This  Is  a  con- 
cern which  Is  coming  to  be  shared  by  private 
industry,  and  by  groups  such  as  your  Asso- 
ciation. I  take  much  encouragement  from 
this  attitude,  for  these  are  the  forces  which 
.ire  the  movers  and  doers  of  our  society. 

It  ly  not  be  entirely  true,  as  some  still 
hlnk.  that  what  Is  good  for  General  Motors 
:s  good  for  the  nation,  but  as  soon  as  Qeneral 
Motors  realizes  that;  gasoline  fumes  repre- 
sent a  clear  and  present  danger  to  our  so- 
ciety, the  problem  will  be  attacked  and  prob- 
•ibly  licked.  The  government  can  lead  the 
way,  as  It  must  do  on  occasion,  but  in  the 
tinal  analysis  real  progress  depends  upon  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  those  who  pro- 
iiuce,  develop,  and  find  use  of  our  national 
wealth  and  resources. 
We  can  consider  other  factors  In  this  In- 
reaslng  public  awareness  as  well.  There  Is 
■he  discovery  <'f  DDT  in  the  far  and  un- 
inhabited reaches  of  the  world,  for  Instance, 
or  the  discovery  of  oily  waste  material  in  the 
Sargasso  Sea.  a  thousand  miles  from  any 
-horellne  or  shipping  lane,  to  cite  another 
ixample.  Still,  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
■wo  primary  sources  for  the  Increased  public 
-oncern  with  pollution  that  we  have  seen 
leveloplng  in  the  last  few  years. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  is  the 
levelopment  of  machines  able  to  measure 
olerances  down  to  levels  previously  un- 
heard of.  Thus,  at  one  stroke,  we  found 
viljstances  preeent  In  food,  water  and  air 
•!iat  we  did  not  know  were  there.  What  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  poisonous 
materials  means  to  human  life  is  a  subject 
if  .scientific  controversy.  The  man  on  the 
ireet,  however,  has  no  difficulty  In  Jumping 
•  <  a  conclusion. 

The  second  factor  Involved  In  our  helght- 
■  lied  awareness  and  the  change  In  attitude 
•oward  pollution  in  general  Is  the  advent  of 
eievlslon.  Television  Is  capable  of  graphical- 
ly displaying  a  polluted  river  and  showing  the 
rfects  of  pollution  to  all  the  people  in  the 
(  uintry.  People  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
may  never  have  seen  a  large  river  In  their 
lives,  or  heard  of  a  flsh-klll.  But  after  see- 
ing on  their  television  screens  the  thousands 
:  dead  fish  piled  up  on  a  river  bank,  they  are 
!  lick  to  sit  down  and  write  their  Congress- 
:i:en  to  have  something  done  about  the  sit- 
uation Immediately. 

.■\  good  example  took  place  only  a  few 
months  ago  in  my  own  Parish  of  Terrebonne. 
Thousands  of  fish  were  found  floating  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lost  Island,  which  paral- 
ii  Is  our  coastal  waters. 

Pictures  of  the  dead  fish  were  taken  and 
iirinted  In  some  of  our  local  newspapers. 
W -.ter  pollution  for  certain  was  the  cause 
a.  iordlng  to  some  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  Some  alleged  that  the  oil  or 
?'s  industry  was  the  culprit  or  maybe  It  was 
tl.p  pesticide  used  to  kill  sugar  cane  borers  or 
n.aybe  DDT  that  was  used  to  kill  weeds, 
caused  the  fish  kill.  After  a  survey  was  made 
b-  some  of  our  local  people  It  was  found  that 
a  large  fishing  boat  loaded  down  with  men- 
l.iiden.  a  fish  from  which  oil  is  extracted, 
rtoundered  on  a  sand  bar  and  in  order  to 
P't  the  boat  afloat,  it  was  necessary  to  dump 
!•;  cargo  of  fish.  No  pollution  was  found,  but 
it  was  too  late  to  give  the  true  picture  and 
111  the  minds  of  some,  the  cause  of  the  flsh 
kill  was  pollution. 

This  Ik  largely  th«  problem  fadng  your 
Assodation  today.  A  flah-klll  oocun  some- 
where on  the  MlsBlaalppl  after  a  farmer  up- 
stream has  dtisted  a  few  acres  of  cotton.  In 
the  public  mind.  DDT  is  automatically  the 
'.main.   A  detailed  study   by   the  Pish   and 
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Wildlife  Service  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  AgTlculttu-e  may  later  deter- 
mine that  DDT  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
particular  fl»h-lElll.  The  real  cause  may  have 
been  lndu»trlal  over-flow,  or  a  drop  in  the 
oxygen  supply,  or  too  mixih  sewage  from  an 
upstream  city,  but  it  Is  usually  too  late  to 
undo  the  damage  done  to  the  farmer  by  an 
over-zealous  public. 

Public  opinion  is  a  vital  and  effective  force 
In  this  country.  In  some  areas  It  Is  m<»'e 
effective  than  In  others.  This  is  true  In  dif- 
ferent areas  of  public  policy.  I  have  noticed, 
for  instance,  that  the  greatest  outcry  against 
the  use  of  pesticides  is  in  those  regions 
where  their  use  is  almost  unknown.  Or  Is  of 
little  economic  Importance  to  the  agricul- 
tural producer.  Yet  in  those  general  areas  of 
policy-making  which  have  to  do  with  pollu- 
tion control,  public  opinion  is  exerting  a 
powerful  force.  By  and  large,  this  Is  long 
overdue,  and  I  welcome  the  development. 

But  one  of  the  difficulties  Is  that  very 
often  those  who  are  most  concerned  with  a 
national  problem  are  those  who  know  rela- 
tively little  about  it.  Because  of  this,  the 
danger  the  public  feels  at  present  takes  on 
many  qualities  of  a  myth.  Whether  the  dan- 
ger actually  exists  Is  sometimes  beside  the 
point.  The  fact  is  that  people  think  it  doete. 
They  feel  Insecure,  imsafe,  and  they  want 
something  done  about  it.  Emotion  takes  the 
place  of  reason,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  es- 
pecially when  those  concerned  with  a  public 
problem  have  no  economic  stake  In  Its  solu- 
tion, or  feel  they  have  none. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  reasonable  men 
to  keep  things  in  perspective.  It  is  our  duty 
to  balance  what  can  be  done  today  with 
what  ought  to  be  done  tomorrow,  when 
everything  In  the  world  is  near  perfect. 

Those  authorities  whose  business  It  Is  to 
know  the  facts,  those  who  manage  the  test- 
ing stations  scattered  through  Louisiana. 
Mississippi,  and  the  entire  Southeast,  feel 
that  DDT  applied  in  a  safe  manner,  accord- 
ing to  regulations,  represents  little  danger 
to  the  environment.  It  does  not  build  up  to 
dangerous  levels  in  the  soil,  and  its  potential 
can  be  controlled. 

Far  greater  danger  to  the  pollution  of  our 
lakes  and  streams  comes  from  industrial  pro- 
duction and  from  the  use  of  DDT  and  similar 
control  chemicals  in  our  vast  urban  areas.  It 
is  this  that  may  be  responsible  for  the  high 
levels  of  toxic  substances  found  In  the  flsh  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  other  areas.  We  face  a 
far  greater  change  from  industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal sources  than  we  do  from  the  limited 
chemical  applications  made  on  Southern  cot- 
ton flelds. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — I  am  not  say- 
ing that  the  dangers  from  the  vrtdespread 
use  of  persistent  agricultural  chemicals  Is 
non-existent.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  in 
my  Judgment  the  worst  teeth  of  this  dragon 
can  be  pulled  by  training,  and  by  the  use 
of  wise  methods  of,  application.  Furthermore, 
It  is  a  danger  which  we  mtist  face  If  cotton 
production  In  the  South,  as  we  know  It,  is  to 
continue  In  the  future, 

A  very  recent  study  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicates  that  If 
the  use  of  the  most  common  chemicals  were 
restricted  on  a  selective  basis.  Increased  pro- 
duction costs  In  the  Southeast  would  have 
amounted  to  an  average  of  $3.12  per  treated 
acre.  This  would  have  totaled  $15.4  million 
in  1966  and  would  have  represented  1,2"^ 
on  the  farm  value  of  cotton  lint  and  cotton 
seed  In  that  year.  The  biggest  increase  would 
have  been  in  the  Delta  Region,  and  would 
have  amounted  to  $6.8  million  or  an  average 
of  $4  per  treated  acre. 

Those  who  have  studied  this  problem  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  in 
agreement  that  the  use  of  persistent  pesti- 
cides will  be  necessary  vmtil  other  substances 
are  developed  by  our  chemical  industry.  The 
industry  itself  Is  hard  at  work  on  this  prob- 
lem because  of  its  economic  implications. 
The  government  Is  also  at  work.  I  am  In- 


formed that  two-thirds  of  the  pesticide  re- 
search conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  aimed  at  the  development  of  non- 
persistent,  less  dangerous  chemical  com- 
pounds. Today,  as  you  well  know,  what  we 
have  to  work  with  Is  generally  lees  effective 
and  greatly  more  expensive.  Some  of  them 
are  even  more  dangerous  to  human  and 
animal  life  than  DDT  and  similar  com- 
pounds. 

We  come  now  to  what  might  be  done- 
no,  what  must  be  done  to  protect  the  legiti- 
mate Interests  of  your  Association,  and  the 
interest  of  American  agriculture.  If  the  use 
of  pesticides  Is  Immediately  and  seriously 
curtailed  in  agricultural  applications,  the 
price  of  our  products  will  climb  even  faster 
than  it  is  at  present  under  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. If  we  are  forced  to  comijensate  for 
Increased  insect  damage  by  increasing  the 
acreage  devoted  to  our  staple  crops — cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  and  the  like— we  will  find  that 
Insects  and  crop  diseases  have  an  infinite 
capacity  to  reproduce.  We  will  find  that  a 
danger  largely  misunderstood  by  the  public 
can  come  to  have  real  and  serious  conse- 
quences. Not  only  will  your  Association  and 
the  American  farmer  be  hurt,  but  all  our 
citizens  wUl  suffer.  We  are  all  consumers,  and 
we  all  make  regular  vislta  to  the  grocery  store. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  speaking  to  you  to- 
day as  one  knowledgeable  in  agriculture,  and 
also  as  one  with  some  experience  in  the 
making  of  public  policy.  As  such,  I  yield  to 
no  man  in  my  concern  with  the  dangers 
facing  our  environment  from  the  effects 
of  pollution.  Less  than  a  month  ago,  I  per- 
suaded the  Senate  to  increase  by  almost  flve 
times  the  amount  of  money  budgeted  for 
this  fiscal  year  in  water  pollution  control 
work.  The  House  of  Representatives  would 
agree  to  only  $800  million,  or  four  times  the 
.tni  iunt  requested  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion There  is  a  problem,  without  question 
but  we  must  deal  with  the  facts  and  not 
with  the  myth.  This  latest  action  by  the 
Congress,  which  I  sponsored.  Is  one  way  to 
get   at   the   problems   which   are  real. 

The  widespread  use  of  persistent  pesticides 
will  remain  under  attack  because  public 
opinion  is  demanding  changes  in  present 
policy,  and  because,  in  my  estimation,  fact 
is  mixed  with  fancy,  and  reason  is  mixed 
with  emotion.  This  does  not  make  the  attacks 
any  easier  for  the  farmer  to  face,  for  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  it  is  not  only  real  dan- 
ger which  frightens  people,  but"  what  they 
see  as  dangerous 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  task,  the  task  of 
those  segments  of  American  agriculture 
\itally  affected,  and  the  task  of  the  chemical 
industry,  is  to  approach  this  problem  over 
two  avenues.  First,  you  may  implement  the 

theme  of  this  Conference — "Safety  in  '70" 

which  I  would  expand  to  mean  safety  in  all 
the  '70's,  A  great  deal  of  work  has  already 
been  done  in  adding  to  the  safeguards  of 
those  who  fly  the  planes  and  handle  the 
materials,  and  this  has  been  of  benefit  to  all 
of  you.  The  use  of  better  control  techniques 
must  be  developed  so  that  the  smallest  pos- 
sible quantities  of  pesticides  can  be  used,  and 
those  applied  only  to  those  areas  In  need. 
You.  yourselves,  know  these  problems,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  moving  to 
meet   them.   You   must   continue   to  do   so. 

Your  activities  are  already  regulated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  and  the  State  Agri- 
cultural authorities.  Now  the  Departments 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  In- 
terior, are  trying  to  barge  into  the  act.  This 
pressure  will  continue:  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  What  you  must  do  is  work  to  make 
the  areas  of  concern  cause  for  the  smallest 
pKWslble  concern. 

As  a  second  part  of  this  first  avenue  of 
approach,  all  efforts  to  develop  non-per- 
sistent Insecticides  for  agricultural  use  must 
be  supported. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  government  and  the 
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industry  ^re  already  doing  much  in  thla  di- 
rection but  more  can  <tnd  must  be  Accom- 
plUhed  With  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
running  as  it  Is.  I  do  not  think  that  much 
time  18  left  I  have  supported  the  research 
effort  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
also  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  I  promise  U)  work  for  in- 
creased efforts  m  thla  direction 

The  second  avenue  which  should  be  ex- 
plored by  ail  parties  dealing  with  this 
problem,  and  this  includes  those  with  an 
over-rldlng  concern  with  the  environment 
is  U)  work  to  get  dangerous  pesticides  banned 
for  nonessential  uses  This  is  perhaps  the 
best  way  we  have  .>t  separating  fact  from 
myth  There  .s  no  g<.x>d  reason  for  use  of 
heavy  dot-ea  of  of  DDT  on  the  shade  trees 
along  Che  streets  of  our  cities,  for  example, 
aiid  I  could  cite  many  other  examples  of  what 
I  would  call  abuses  of  the  use  of  pesilclde- 
Olher  substances  ■an  be  used  with  greater 
safety,  and  it  the  expense  of  application  is 
higher  this  becomes  a  part  uf  the  social  coat 
that  we  all  must  pay  tor  a  decent  place  in 
which  to  live 

We  have  returned  to  this  question  of  social 
cost,  which  I  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks  It  is  a  phrase  which  we  are  going 
to  hear  more  ajid  more  in  the  decade  of  the 
1970  s  If  Vietnam  can  be  settled  and  we  can 
enter  an  essentially  peaceful  era  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  Is  going  to  be  focused  on 
Its  domestic  problems  For  loo  long,  in  my 
estimation  too  much  of  our  attention  has 
been  directed  abroad  In  ')ur  transportation 
system,  our  citle-s  our  entire  national  en- 
vironment, m  the  wav  m  which  we  live  today, 
problems  have  been  allowed  to  get  a  start 
and  grow  up  more  or  less  behind  our  backs 
to  catch  us  unawares 

Changes  m  public  policy  are  going  to  be 
made  bit  by  bit,  but  'he  results  are  going 
to  be  seen  across-the-board  in  the  vears 
ahead  These  changes  will  be  expensive — for 
government  lor  private  industry,  and  for 
the  consumer  I  rate  myself  as  a  conservative 
in  economic  matters  :or  I  trv  to  maintain 
a  healthy  respect  for  prudence  and  good  busi- 
ness when  It  comes  to  using  other  peoples 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own  Yet  -here 
IS  little  that  I  and  the  Congress  can  do  to 
halt  the  trends  which  are  in  the  making  I 
doubt  that  anything  could  be  effective  in  this 
regard,  short  of  a  hair-curllng  depression, 
which  none  of  us  wish  to  see  The  most  that 
can  be  done  by  rational  men  is  to  control 
the  direction  of  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place — to  try  and  channel  the  trends  for  the 
betterment  of  all  our  people  For  my  part. 
I  would  rather  see  'he  tax  money  spent  here 
at  home  'han  in  qtiestlonable  foreign  adven- 
tures that  dram  the  nation  s  wealth  I  woMld 
much  prefer  that  we  make  every  effort  to 
settle  our  differences  with  Rus,sia  than  to 
continue  an  arms  race  that  may  lead  to  the 
destruction   of   mankind 

During  the  1970s  the  expenses  of  improv- 
ing our  society  will  be  too  much  for  either 
the  taxpayer  or  our  industrial  producers  to 
bear  alone  The  cost  will  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  consumers  of  all  our  goods,  and  by  those 
who  benefit  ;rom  -lean  water  and  fresh  air 
If  the  public  decides  "hat  electric  lines  should 
be  put  underground,  electric  rates  will  go  tip 
If  we  decide  rinally  that  filthy,  dangerous 
and  polluted  rivers  are  tinacceptable  to  our 
people,  the  costs  to  those  who  use  that  water 
will  increase  This  l*!  a  fact  that  those  who 
advocate  expensive  programs  sometimes  fall 
to  point  out  In  an  industrial  society  of  250 
million  people  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
for  any  Individual  to  live  verv  cheaply 

Those  who  deal  with  agriculture  have  al- 
ready felt  the  pressures  of  'his  social  cost  In 
a  multitude  of  ways,  from  'he  farmer  In  his 
fields,  to  the  housewife  in  the  supermarket  If 
uninformed  concern  with  the  pesticide  prob- 
lem IS  allowed  to  concentrate  on  myth,  with- 
out due  regard  for  the  facts,  thl.s  cost  could 
increase  lmmen.sely.  overnight  Those  groups 
advocating     more     -stringent     environmental 


controls  are  genuine  In  their  alarms  But  we 
must  be  certain  that  their  concern  is  bal- 
anced with  the  efforts  of  our  farmers  and 
prixlucers  m  the  attempt  to  protect  and  ex- 
pand our  food  supply 

I  am  convinced  that  a  balance  can  be 
worked  out  which  will  benefit  and  cause  un- 
due harm  to  no  one  For  the  time  being,  how- 
ever. It  is  best  that  this  problem  be  dealt 
with  by  those  most  knowledgeable  In  re- 
gard to  the  facts  For  that  reason.  It  seems 
to  me  inadvisable  to  allow  controls  of  pesti- 
cide application  when  u.sed  for  agricultural 
purposes  to  pass  into  hands  other  than  those 
concerned   with   .American  agriculture 

There  are  those  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government  who  iipparently  desire  to  see  this 
control  diffused  to  the  Department  of  Health 
Kducutlon.  and  Welfare  and  [jerhaps  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  I  frankly  see 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  this  and  I  see  many 
dangers  which  might  flow  from  it  In  short, 
our  present  laws  should  be  enforced  as  writ- 
ten by  the  Congress  and  by  those  agencies 
to  whom  authority  was  given  by  the  Congress 

Wh«n  more  progress  Is  made  along  those 
two  avenues  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  when 
other  non-persistent,  effective  substances 
have  been  desekpped  perhaps  we  can  look  at 
the  problem  differently  .At  the  pre.sent.  how- 
ever. I  do  not  tavor  proposals  u>  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
over  an  activity  so  vital  to  our  agricultural 
well  being  Vini  mav  rest  assured  that  as 
Chalrm.in  if  the  Senate  Committee  on  .Agri- 
culture ,ind  Forestry  I  will  resist  such  a  move 
There  is  not  much  time  to  be  lost  however 
and  I  urge  all  of  you  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  develop  a  constructive  approach  to 
these  problems  that  will  be  with  us  In  the 
years  ahead 

In  conclusiun  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  a  classic  case  m  which  I  partici- 
pated, a  tew  years  iigo  before  I  v^'as  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  This  case  lUus- 
trates  the  need  for  scientific  studies  before 
reaching  conclusions  as  to  the  damages  that 
may    come    from    alleged    pollution 

Several  years  after  oil  and  gas  were  dis- 
covered In  our  Louisiana  coastal  waters, 
oyster  fishermen  complained  that  their 
oysters  were  dying  Tlie  fishermen  and  their 
law^'ers  ctimmented  that  the  culprits  must 
be  the  many  ill  companies  that  produced 
oil  and  gas  near  ^nd  in  the  waters  where 
oysters  were  grown  Damages  were  <  lalmed 
from  the  oil  companies  which  denied  ^hat 
the  production  of  oil  and  gas  killed  oy.sters 

Damage  suits  involving  several  hundred 
'housand  dollars  were  tiled  and  I  was  asked 
'o  represent  some  of  the  oil  companies  .At 
first  I  refused  to  take  the  cases  and  I  ;tsked 
for  time  to  look  Into  the  matter  For  o\er 
SIX  months  I  studied  the  situation  and  I 
suggested  to  the  oil  companies  that  they 
hire  some  scientists  to  do  some  research  In 
our  coastal  waters  In  order  to  find  out  the 
reason  for  the  death  of  so  many  ovsters  In 
my  studies  I  found  that  oysters  were  dying 
away  from  the  ou  and  gas  fields,  and  that 
oysters  survived  in  the  oil  fields  and  I  con- 
cluded that  oil  and  gas  explorations  could 
not   cau.se  the  death   of  so  manv  oysters 

The  lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  insisted  that 
their  cases  be  fixed  for  the  trial  and  xe.  the 
lawyers  for  the  defendants  asked  for  time 
in  order  to  obtain  evidence  Indicating  the 
real  cause  of  the  death  of  oysters  In  the 
meantime  our  scientists  were  busy  and  could 
come  to  no  definite  conclusions  except 
that  their  opinions  were  that  neither  the  oil 
nor  gas   killed   the  oysters 

One  case  flnallv  came  to  trial  and  after 
several  weeks  of  taking  testimony  the  trial 
Judge  concluded  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not 
made  out  their  cases  .An  appeal  was  taken  to 
our  Supreme  Court  In  I-<uiisiana  and  after 
arguments  were  heard  the  high  court  reversed 
•he  Judgment  of  the  lovier  court  and  the  oil 
companv  involved  was  ordered  to  pay 
damages 

At  that  time  we  had  no  recourse  Many 
more    suits     were     tiled     Involving     millions 


of  dollars  Our  scientists  keep  on  working  in 
their  research  efforts  Believe  It  or  not  about 
six  months  after  the  oil  companies  were 
forced  to  pay  damages  our  scientists  found 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  oysters  It  was 
neither  oil  nor  gas  that  did  the  damages  but 
a  bug  or  parasite  that  attacked  the  adductor 
muscle  of  the  oysters  making  it  Impossible 
tor  the  oyster  to  open  and  close  Its  shell  As 
a  result  the  ovsters  died  Soon  after  the 
discovery  v^aa  made  all  the  remaining  suits 
were    withdrawn    "r    dismissed 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  classic  example  of  what 
good  results  can  be  obtained  through  re- 
search Many  operators,  like  yourselves,  may 
be  convicted  in  the  eves  of  the  public  belore 
the  truth  Is  surfaced 

I  hope  that  you  in  cooperation  v^lth  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  continue  in 
vour  research  to  find  pesticides  that  will  kill 
the  bugs  but  not  pollute  the  land  and  water 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirKinia  Mr 
President,  I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirRinia  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes. 

Thereupon  '  at  6  o'clock  and  5  minutes 
p  m  '  the  Senate  took  a  recess. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  6:20  p.m  . 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presidinc 
Officer    Mr.  McIntyre  in  the  chair). 


PROCLAMATION     C:>F    JANUARY     AS 
■NATIONAL  BLOOD  DONOR  MONTH" 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  154 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Repre,sentatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  SJ  Res  154  •  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  month  of  January  of  each  year  as 
■'National  Blood  Donor  Month",  which 
were,  in  line  5.  strike  out  "annually". 

In  line  6.  strike  out  "of  each  year"  and 
insert  '1970  " 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read : 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  January  1970  as  National 
Blood  Donor  Month'." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  a^ree  to  the  House 
amendments  with  an  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlne 
new  section 

■  Sec.  —  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  citizenship  or  nationality 
of  Erneldo  A  Ollva  shall  not  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  from  paying  compen- 
sation, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months. 
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to  the  said   Erneldo  A    Ollva  while  serving 
as  an  employee  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  if  this  was  cleared 
with  the  ranking  Republican  members? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VACATING  OF  ORDER  FOR  AD- 
JOURNMENT UNTIL  NOON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  previous  order  adjourning  the 
Senate  until  tomorrow  at  noon  be 
vacated. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, can  the  distinguished  acting  major- 
ity leader  tell  me  whether  this  contem- 
plates that  the  OEO  will  be  the  pending 
bu-siness  tomorrow  at  II  a.m.  instead  of 
12? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  does. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11    A.M.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
m  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1970— CON- 
FERENCE RE3>ORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
( nee  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  14794)  making  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
l)ortation  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 


port will  "be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Dec.  18,  1969,  p.  39888, 
Congressional  Record,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  the  conference  report  was 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

I  have  a  brief  statement  to  make  ex- 
plaining the  results  of  the  conference. 

All  differences  have  been  resolved  with 
the  exception  of  an  amendment  involv- 
ing language  which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  transfers  relating  to 
staff  functions,  and  the  amount  of 
liquidating  cash  for  Federal -Aid  High- 
ways— trust  fund.  These  last  two  matters 
have  been  left  in  disagreement  and  are 
not  included  in  the  conference  report 
which  I  am  describing. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  House 
conferees  have  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  providing  S50  million  for  an 
additional  amoimt  in  1970  for  Grants-in- 
Aid  for  Airports.  There  was  no  money 
requested  for  airports  this  year  because 
we  were  expected  to  pass  a  users  tax: 
the  civil  supersonic  aircraft  funding  has 
been  resolved  at  $85  million — $95,958,000 
in  the  House  version  and  $80  million  in 
the  Senate  version;  the  advanced  fund- 
ing for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Fund  for  1971  has  been  resolved  at  $214 
million— $220  million  in  the  House  ver- 
sion; $200  million  in  the  Senate  version. 

I  am  advised  that  in  separate  actions 
following  the  approval  of  the  report,  the 
House  has  further  insisted  upon  its  dis- 
agreements to  amendments  numbered  2, 
14,  and  15 — described  in  paragraph  2  of 
this  statement.  It  Is  my  intention,  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  report  and  the 
official  advice  from  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  these  disagreements,  to  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  2,  14,  and  15. 

The  total  arrived  at  following  these 
actions  on  the  bill  Is  $6,670,149,000,  which 
is  $652,157,000  over  1969  appropriations, 
$102,456,000  under  the  1970  estimates, 
$55,719,000  over  the  House  version  and 
$108,792,000  under  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,. I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  down  the  message 
with  reference  to  the  other  items. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Resolved,  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments 
numbered  2,  14,  and  15. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  those  are 
the  items  that  the  House  conferees  took 
back  in  disagreement,  and  the  House 
sustained  them. 

Amendment  No.  2  was  the  language 
whereby  we  gave  authority  to  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Volpe  to  make  cer- 
tain transfers  of  personnel  from  various 
administrations  under  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  The  House  insisted 
that  that  authority  not  be  granted.  It 
had  been  granted  for  2  years  to  the  pre- 
ceding Secretary.  Our  committee 
thought,  and  the  Senate  approved,  that 
he  should  be  given  that  authority  for 
more  than  the  mere  5  months  he  had  it. 

But  that  has  been  resolved  now,  and 
I  am  going  to  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
cede from  that  amendment. 

The  others,  14  and  15,  are  companion 
amendments  relating  to  $100  million 
that  the  House  reduced  in  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  appropriation.  The  funds 
are  paid  out  of  the  Trust  Fund  but  have 
to  be  appropriated  each  year.  That  money 
has  already  in  effect  been  promised  to 
the  States,  and  they  have  already  made 
contracts  against  it. 

We  thought,  and  the  Senate  agreed, 
that  we  should  provide  all  of  it  now,  but 
the  House  disagreed.  It  will  be  handled 
some  time  later  in  that  exact  amount. 
So  it  is  a  matter  that  does  not  have  to 
be  done  right  now. 

I,  therefore,  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
cede from  its  amendments  just  described, 
amendments  2,  14,  and  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  simimary  on  this  bill,  re- 
flecting the  amoimts  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1969,  the  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  the  amounts  agreed  to 
in  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill,  and  the  conference  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Hem 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority.  1969 


Budget  estimates  ol 

new(obligatlonal) 

authority.  1970 


Version  of  bill 


House 


TITLE  I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

I'^'ies  and  expenses    ..  ,,.  ,,.  „ 

T.nsBortation  plannini!.  research,  and  development      '" B  OM  nm 

'-    •solirtalionol  departmental  headquarters  "" ""  b,  uuu.  uuu 


Senate 


Conference 

action 


$12,900,000 
20.  000.  000 


Total.  Office  ot  the  Secretary 

n„,  1  I    '^0*ST  GUARD 

Oreraling expenses  _ \ 

_      Deduct  amount  applied  to  debt  reduction 
"■  duisition.  construction,  and  improvements 

"elifed  pay  

••eserve  training  _'  

f-seatch,  development,  test,  and  evaluation.     .'.[[ 

Total.  Coast  Gua'd 


111.500,000 
8.  000.  000 
4.  520.  000 


$;  1,750,000 
M.  000,  000 
4.  520.  000 


Jl  1,600.  000 
1 1 ,  000.  000 
4.  520.  000 


16,150.000 


32. 900.  000 


24.  020.  000 


30. 270.  000 


371.500,000 

-126.000 

90,  000.  000 

53.  000.  000 

25. 900.  000 

4.  000.  000 


389,015,000 
-131.370 
77.  300.  000 
57.  750.  000 
26.  600.  000 
14.900,000 


386.  000,  000 
-131.370 
57,  300,  000 
57,  750.  000 
25, 900,  000 
14,500,000 


386.  000,  000 
-131.370 
75.700.000 
57.  750,  000 
26.  600,  000 
14.500,000 


27,120,000 


386.  000.  000 
—131.370 
66.  500,  000 
57,  750,  000 
25,  900,  000 
14,500,000 


544, 274,  000 


565.433.630 


541.318.630 


560.418.630 


550.518.630 
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Vtnion  ol  bill 


Itmi 


(oOiiialionjO 
ulhority,  1969 


aulho 


authonry,  1970 


House 


Scnat* 


Conlerence 
action 


TITLE  I— C«. 

OEPARTMtNT  Of  TRANSPORTATION— Coo 

f  EDtRAL  AVIATION  AOMINISTRATION 


Jperalions .... 

Fjciliti*?  a::c)  equipment .. 

Researcn  mri  leveiocment 

Ooeration  ma  Tumienance   Naiioijl  Capital  Anpotti. 

Consttuclion    National  Capital  Aif;)0(tj 

jraiilJ-n-aid  'or  jifpcrts   .970  ............. 

(irants-in-9id  '0'  airports,  additional  1970............. 

Ci»ii  supersoi'ic  aircalt  leyelopinent , 

*e«i«ion  )l  inoohjatel  'unds 


|N^  354.  000 

1M[ooo.ooo 

Z7,  000. 1)00 
9,120.000 
700,000 
30. 000. 000  . 


J767.  000  000 

134  iJOO  000 
47  500,  JOG 
9.  800,  000 
i.  iOO.  JOO 


1-30,000.0001. 


9$.9S8.000 


J767.000  000 

224  000.  000 

41.000,000 

9.  500,  000 

1.900  000 


9S,  iii.  UOO 


$767,000,000 

22*  000,  000 

41.000,000 

9  800,  uOO 

1   900  000 


50,000.000 
80.000,000 


$767,000,000 

22*.  000,  000 

41,000,000 

9,  650,  000 

1 ,  900.  000 

50.  000.  000 
85.  000.  000 


Total    federal  A<iation  Adminntration 

FtOERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 


8S2. 174.  000 


1.057.45<,aOO 


1.139. 368.  DOC 


1.173.700.000 


1.178.550,000 


Limitation  jn  general  eip«n»»  .,- 

Office  il  lie  Aiminislralor  iaianej  and  eioenses; 

Appropriation  . ....... — 

Trust  Ijni]   imitation  

Bureau  ot  I'ljOnc  i^oads    Limitation  :)n  general 'ipeme!                                            .. 
Federal-aid  Hijtiwayj  (trust  'und     appropriation  'o  'iquidate  contrKt  authorisation). 
Rigniot.«ay  revolving  'und  (trust  ^und     aoroptiation  to  liquidate  contract  author- 
ization)   

Higtiway  Deautitication 

Appropriation     .  — ............... 

Appropriation  !o  liquidate  contiacl  aulhonaation — ........ 

LinHtJtton  on  ol)lis3tions 

TraNK  Jii#»ijti«a»  .ately 

Appropriation 

3y 'ransler    ......  --- 

jtaie  and  ;o  nmunity  tiijhuyay  safety  (apptopriabon  lo  iHjuidite  contrKt  autlioti- 
jalion)  

Limitation  jn  obligation] ...... . - 

Motor  carrier  5atety     - 

Forest  iijriways  (apBroprialion  to  liquidate  contract  authoriration) 

I  milation  )n  obligations  • 

Public  inti%  iijti«ays  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  aulhoti/ation) 

Limitation  on  ,)biigatians. - - 

Chamizal  Memonai  Highway - 

Inter-Amencan  Highway 


166.431,0001 


(4.155.370.0001 
LOM.OOO 


26. 500.  000 
11,200,0001 

ISO,  000,  UOOI 
|65. 000. 000) 

2, 080,  000 
(29. 000,  000 
[29, 000, 000 

17.600.000 
(12.500,000 


U.830,  OOOI 
1  113.057,0001 
1  (69.  14},  000) 
|4,  530.  000.  OOOi 

150.  000.  OOOI 

1,250.000 
110.  COO.  OOOI 
124,802.000! 

1  34,146.000 
12.100,0001 

150,000.000) 
[75,000,0001 
I  2,  364,000 
130,  000,  OOOI 
29.  000,  UOOl 
12,000.000 
[13,000,0001 
4.000,000 


2.000.000 


1.650.  OOOI 

(12.467,.X)01 

(59.012.0001 

14.419.279,0001 

[40.000.0001 

1.100.000 

[5,  000.  000) 

[16.100.0001 

27,  550,  000 
(2.000,0001 

(30, 000.  OOOI 

[65,  000.  OOOJ 

2.  300,  000 

[18,000.000 

(12.000.000 

[7,000,000 

(3,000,000 

4,000,000 


1.687,0001 

112.627,0001 

[59.230,0001 

14.519.657.000] 

(40.000.0001 

1.100,000 
15.000,0001 
116.100.000] 

37.550.000 
(2.  100.0001 

[30.000,000] 
175,000.0001 

2,300,000 
'30,  000.  000 
129,000,000 

[7,000,000 
[13.000,000' 

4.  000.  000 


1.650,000 

(12.627.0001 

(59.  121,0001 

14,419,279,000] 

(40,  000,  ooo; 

1,100,000 

15.000,000] 

[16,  100.000] 

29.550.000 

12,050,000! 

[30,  000,  000] 

(70.  000,  l.iO0| 

2,  300,  000 

1?5,  ooo.ono] 

(18.  UOO.  0OG| 
[7,000.0001 
18.000.U00I 
4.  000,  UO(j 


Total,  Federal  Highway  Administration 

ftOERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 


31,644.000 


43. 590. 000 


36.600,000 


46,637.000 


38,600,000 


Office  ol  the  Admimslrator,  salaries  and  eipenses 

Bureau  ol  Railroad  Safety  

High-speed  ground  transportation  research  and  drralOpnMiit. 

Railroad  research  

Payment  to  AiasKa  Railroad  revolving  lund 


900.000 

3. 790.  000 

13.000.000 

300,000 

580.000  . 


1.300.000 

4.450.000 

14.000.000 

5oaooo 


1.000.000 

4,050.000 

10.000.000 

300.000 


1,050,000 

4.  050, 000 

12.000.000 

300,000 


1,050.000 

4.  050.  UOO 

11,000,000 

300,000 


Total.  Federal  Railroad  Administration 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ADMINISTRATION 


18, 570. 000 


20.250.000 


15. 350. 000 


17,400,000 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Urban  mass  transportation  fund. 

Fiscal  year  1970 

Fiscal  year  1971 


■  [853,  OOOI 
175,000,000 


2.000,000 

25b;  000,  bob' 


1.500.000 

'22b; bob; bob' 


1,500.000 

"200;  boo;  bbb' 


Total.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration .   

ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

Limitalton  on  administrative  eipenses 

Total,  title  I.  Department  of  Transportation 

TITLE  II 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

National  Tianspoitation  Safely  Board: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Salaries  and  expenses . .... 

Payments  to  air  carriers............. 


175,000.000 


252. 000. 000 


221,500.000 


201.500,000 


16. 400, 000 

1,500,000 

"  214;  oob;  000 

215.500,000 


(550.  OOOI 


[630.  OOOI 


(600,  OOOI 


(600.0001 


[600, 000] 


1.677.812.000 


1.971.631,630 


1,978.146.630 


2.029.925.630 


2.026.688,630 


4. 798,  000 


5.100,000 


5,000,000 


•5.100,000 


9.850.000 
45. 000, 000 


10,400,000 
34.661.000 


10.200,000 
33, 500,  000 


10.200,000 
33.  500,  000 


5, 050.  000 


10,200,000 
33. 500. 000 


Total,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 
Salaries  and  eipenses 


iMashington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority: 
Fi»Jetai  conlriBution 


54. 850. 000 


45.061,000 


43,  700. 000 


43,  700, 000 


43. 700. 000 


24.664.000 


25. 508. 000 


25. 000. 000 


43.772.000 


43.173,000 


43,173.000 


25,  254,  000 
43,173,000 


25,127.00C 
43, 173. 000 


Total,  title  II,  related  agencies 

Total,  titles  I  and  II,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority. 


128,  084.  000 


1.805.896.000 


•.'.8.842,000 
2,090,473.630 


116.873.000 


117.227.000 


117,050.000 


2,095,019,630 


2,147,152.630 


2,143,738,630 


Consisting  of  appropriatjons 

FimjI  '  9«9  II  600, 896  0(X)1 

Fiscal  i97o'.::i;iiii;'.r.i'.'.'.ii'.'.'.i'.ir.ii'.iii'.iii'.i™".".".".'.'.'.'.'.'.".."."..       1205.000.0001     n..?*?,  473, 6301     11,875, 01?.  630]     11.947,152,6301     11.929,738.63.: 


Fiscal  1971. 
Memorandums 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  luihorizahons. 

Appropriations  'or  lebl  reduction 

Rescission  ol  unooiigated  funds ... 


(4.241,970.0001 
(126.0001 
(-30.000,0001. 


(250.  000.  OOOI 

[4,682.000,0001 
1131,370] 


[220, 000.  000] 

(4,  519,  279,  IJOO) 
[131,370] 


[200.  OM,  000] 

14,631,657.000 
1131,3701 


1214,  000.  OOC 

(4,526.279.00c 

[131.370 


Grand  total. 


16.017.992,000] 


(5. 772. 605. 000, 


[6.614,430.0001 


(6,778,941.0001 


[6,  670, 149,  OOC 


'  Adjusted  to  conform  with  House  and  Senate  (^mmittee  allowances. 


•  By  transfer. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr,  Case)  ,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  subcommittee,  is 
not  here  just  now.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  is  a  valuable 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  aa  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  ) .  They  were  also  conferees. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
all  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  think 
that  the  bill  as  it  emerged  in  final  form 
will  be  sound  and  good  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ALliOTT.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  Mr,  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  first  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  if  she 
wishes  to  speak. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  we  all  owe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  dedicated  way 
in  which  he  has  carried  through  on  this 
bill — a  very  difficult  bill.  I  at  least  want 
to  thank  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr,  STENNIS,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado, 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
underscore  and  emphasize  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  because  I  participated  in  this 
matter.  I  am  sorry  that  official  business 


keeps  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  off  the  floor, 
because  he  has  worked  so  hard  and  so 
devotedly  on  the  bill. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  is  completely 
happy  with  the  bill,  as  we  hardly  ever 
are.  but  we  had  to  yield  on  those  points 
in  order  to  get  a  bill.  All  in  all,  we  have 
done  a  good  job.  I  think  the  whole 
Transportation  Department  will  be 
stronger.  Those  of  us  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested In  the  transportation  area  know 
it  means  much  to  our  country,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  large  city  areas,  where  it 
is  important  to  resolve  transportation 
problems. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
said  this  while  I  stepped  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber, but  I  would  like  to  say  it  because  it 
needs  to  be  said.  I  think  we  ought  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  efficient  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  John  Witeck,  for  the 
majority,  and  Bob  Clark,  the  minority 
member,  who  devoted  much  time  and 
effort  to  enable  us,  first  of  all,  to  bring 
a  bill  out  of  the  subcommittee  which  the 
full  committee  would  adopt,  and  then  to 
carry  the  bill  on  the  floor,  and  then  to  as- 
sist us  in  asserting  the  Senate's  position 
in  conference.  Without  them,  we  could 
not  have  done  it.  Their  assistance  has 
been  invaluable. 

Again  I  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  It  is  wonderful  to 
work  with  him.  The  time  he  has  devoted 


to  this  bill  has  paid  off,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  good  of  the  United  States. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  most  grateful  for  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  this  year  and  in 
preceding  years  and  on  the  authorizing 
committee.  I  know  he  has  made  many 
outstanding  contributions,  I  join  him  in 
his  tribute  to  our  staff  members.  They 
always  go  the  second  mile  and  are  very 
efficient. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW. 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  20.  1969,  AT 
11A.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m,) 
adjourned     until    tomorrow, 
December  20,  1969,  at  11  a.m. 


and  (at  6 

the  Senate 

Saturday. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  December  19,  1969: 
Ambassador 

Henry  J.  Tasca,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Greece, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Frirfai^,  December  19,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,   offered   the   following   prayer: 

The  people  that  walk  in  darkness  have 
'•een  a  great  light:  they  that  dwell  in  the 
land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them 
hath  the  light  shined. — Isaiah  9:  2. 

O  God,  to  whom  glory  is  sung  in  the 
highest,  while  on  earth  peace  is  pro- 
claimed to  men  of  good  will,  grant  that 
<X)d  will  unto  us,  unto  the  citizens  of 
nur  land,  and  unto  the  nations  of  the 
•.vorld  that  peace  may  live  in  our  hearts 
and  in  the  hearts  of  all  people. 

Guide,  strengthen,  and  give  wisdom  to 
dur  President,  our  Speaker.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  all  who  labor  with  them 
that  there  may  be  justice  and  good  will 
at  home  and  freedom  and  peace  between 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Make  us  humble  in  faith,  genuine  in 
love,  concerned  about  the  needy  that 
I  he  Christmas  spirit  may  live  in  our  lives 
■nd  find  expression  in  daily  living 
throuehout  the  new  year. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 


In  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  15209.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purp>oses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15209)  entitled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr,  Holland.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  YOTTNG  of  Nt>rth  Dakota,  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Allott  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15090)  entitled  "An  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2917) 
entitled  "An  act  to  improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  persons  working 
in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States." 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  740  An  act  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  a 
bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  9233.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  connection  with 
certain  functicn.s  of  the  Commis'^ion.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pur.suant 
to  Public  Law  1 15,  78th  Congress,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government." 
appointed  Mr.  McGee  and  Mr.  Fong 
members  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  70-3. 


APPROPRIATION         FOR         INDIAN 
HEALTH   SERVICES   ADOPTED   BY 

SENATE 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
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terday  the  other  body  by  a  vote  of  80  to 
zero  adopted  an  amendment  which  added 
»2, 000, 000  to  the  appropriation  for  In- 
dian health  services  in  this  country 

The  amendment  was  one  ofTered  prin- 
cipally by  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, Senator  Harris  with  11  Senators 
a.s  cosponsors 

I  think  a  case  was  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  overwhelmingly  justi- 
fied the  addition  of  these  funds  Gener- 
ous use  in  the  Senate  debate  was  made  of 
a  report  recently  submitted  by  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  pointing  out  drastic 
shortages  of  medicine  and  of  personnel 
In  three  Indian  hospitals  in  Oklahoma 

I  hope  and  earnestly  pray  that  the 
House  conferees  will  accept  the  addition 
of  this  money  without  a  great  deal  of  de- 
lay and  without  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy, because  it  is  urgently  needed  If 
we  are  to  Kive  quality  medical  care  to  our 
f^rst  Americans  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  we  are  today  seeing  needless 
deaths  and  needless  prolonged  illness  in 
our  Indian  hospitals  because  of  the  .short- 
ages which  prevail  I  earnestly  beseech 
our  conferees  on  behalf  of  the  House  to 
accept  this  addition  of  funds  that  has 
b»-e.'i  added  in  the  other  body 


TIME  TAKEN  UP  BY  QUORUM  CALLS 

'Mr  COLLIER  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addres.s  the  Hou.'^e  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ' 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  Speaker,  it  seems 
appropriate  on  this  19th  dav  of  Decem- 
ber as  thi.s  Congress  us  limping  toward  a 
belated  adjournment  that  we  give  some 
consideration  to  all  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  a  really  unnere^.^arv  situa- 
tion For  obvious  reasons  we  cannot  go 
into  all  of  them  at  this  time,  but  there  is 
one  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  particularly  sin  -e 
the  Legislative  Re<irgani,'ation  Act  is 
pending  l.et>>re  the  Rules  Committee 

Perhaps  it  has  not  occurred  to  you 
that  we  had  in  the  90th  Congress  397 
straight  quorums — completelv  useless 
straight  quorum  calls  ronsummg  an  aver- 
age of  30  minutes  apiece — which  means 
a  lass  of  the  txjuivalent  of  24  working 
davs  per  Member  of  this  body  We  have 
alreadv  had  172  of  these  straight  quo- 
rums this  year  It  seems  to  me  that  ail 
of  us  ran  put  this  time  to  better  use 
If  someone  can  come  up  with  anything 
that  re.sembles  a  justification  for  this 
type  of  useless  routine  I  certainly  would 
like  to  hear  it. 


SEASON  S  GREETINGS 

'Mr  WILLIAMS  a^-ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker  once 
again,  this  newsletter  reaches  you  amid 
the  spirit  of  the  holidav  season,  that  time 
of  year  during  which  Americans  gather 
wuhin  their  groups  of  family  and  friends 
to  participate  in  what  to  them,  is  basic 
in  thei-  re.^twctive  beliefs  and  traditioius. 

This  IS  the  joyoas  season  in  which 
Amencans.  of  whatever  religious  convic- 


tion, find  common  bond  in  mans  belief 
in  God  and  in  mans  determination  to 
preserve  the  dignity  and  freedom  which 
G.jd  intended 

From  myself  my  family  and  staff — to 
you  and  yours — go  every  good  wish  for 
the  full  blessings  and  joy  which  only  this 
holiday  .season  can  afTord. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  ARE 
UNDERFINANCED 

'Mr  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks  • 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Speaker,  the  med- 
ical schools  and  medical  studenus  in  our 
country  are  undergoing  a  difBcult  period 
of  underflnancing 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  dean  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  Medical  School, 
in  which  he  states  that  45  percent  of 
the  students  currently  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions proKram.s  project  financial  def- 
icit-s  durint;  this  academic  year,  and 
that  the  total  amount  of  these  shortages 
will  approximate  $100  124 

.■\lmost  certainly  some  of  these  stu- 
dents may  be  forced  to  withdraw  unless 
supplemental  funds  are  found  In  view 
of  the  critical  health  needs  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  the  very  limited  eco- 
nomic reserves  available  to  most  of  our 
student-s — for  example.  39  percent  of  the 
students  in  their  first  year  classes  are 
from  families  where  annual  gro.ss  in- 
come IS  under  $10,000  I  feel  that  any 
and  all  steps  toward  restitution  of  these 
funds  sliould  receive  your  immed.ate 
attention 

The  administration  has  asked  that  the 
medical  sciiools  in  tlie  Unaed  States 
graduate  1,000  more  physicians  this 
year  Can  we  afford,  then  to  cut  back 
our  aid  to  m.edical  .schools  and  our  med- 
ical students  at  this  time  when  we  have 
been  a.^ked  for  an  increased  number  of 
graduates  ■*  Are  the  necessary  funds  to  be 
withdrawn '^ 

I  strongly  urge.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the 
conferees  on  the  HEW  bill  include  suf- 
ficient funds  for  loans  for  the  medical 
students  and  for  the  medical  .schools,  .so 
that  these  younu  physicians  so  neces- 
sary to  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
United  States  may  be  graduated. 


THE  TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE  WA- 
TERWAY IS  A  LEGITIMATE  FED- 
ERAL PROJECT 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  > 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker  during  the  last  few  weeks,  I 
have  mentioned  .some  urgent  reasons  why 
construction  of  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee  Waterway  should  begin  This  project 
affects  .some  23  States  directly  and  many 
others  indirectly  However,  it  is  often- 
times difficult  to  think  about  its  effect 
in  those  terms  I  would  like  to  di.scuss 
briefly  today,  nine  counties  in  Alabama 
that  will  be  contiguous  to  the  waterway 
and  will  certainly  directly  benefit  by  the 
commerce  and  industry  tlie  project  will 
stimulate. 


These  nine  counties  lie  in  the  south- 
western region  of  the  SUte.  Eight  of  the 
counties  are  considered  rural  by  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  standards. 
Seven  must  participate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  food  stamp  pro- 
gram The  other  two  participate  in  the 
commodity  distribution  program  All  are 
well  below  the  national  average  in  health 
personnel  and  hospital  beds  per  100,000 
population  ratio 

With  respect  to  income,  all  nine  coun- 
ties have  more  families  with  incomes  be- 
low $3,000.  on  the  average,  than  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  To  cite  1969  statistics: 

In  one  county  between  25  and  35  per- 
cent of  the  families  earn  less  than  $3,000 
Another  has  between  35  and  50  percent 
in  this  category  Five  of  the  counties  have 
50  to  65  percent  who  earn  less  than 
$3,000  And  two  counties  have  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000  going  to  between  65 
and  80  percent  of  the  families 

Remember  that  the  new  poverty  level 
has  been  ,set  at  just  under  $3,000  When 
I  say  to  you  that  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  Waterway  will  provide  new  life 
for  one  of  the  poorest  areas  of  the  South. 
I  am  not  just  whistling   "Dixie.  " 

In  terms  of  buying  power  per  capita 
the  figures  are  even  more  demoralizing. 
The  range  lies  between  $883  to  $1,636 

1  have  mentioned  many  times  in  con- 
nection With  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  project,  the  great  effect  it  will 
have  on  moving  people  off  welfare  rolls 
and  onto  payrolls  Let  me  cite  to  you  a 
few  figures  that  indicate  the  level  of  em- 
ploymeut  in  these  areas;  I  will  use  two 
counties  as  examples 

In  Choctaw  County,  based  on  1960  pop- 
ulation figures.  8.891  were  in  the  eligible 
labor  force  of  males  over  14  years  of  age. 
Of  this  group  only  3.644  were  actually 
tmployed  That  is  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  eligible  males  In  the  case  of  the 
8,979  females  of  the  .same  age  only  1,308 
are  workuig — le.ss  than  15  percent. 

In  Wasiungton  County  10.639  males 
over  14  years  of  age  were  in  the  eligible 
labor  force  Of  this  group  only  4,671  were 
employed — le.ss  than  45  percent.  In  the 
case  of  the  11.243  females  of  the  same 
age  only  2.262  were  working — around  20 
percent 

Large  amounts  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
are  pouied  into  the.se  counties  to  lul.j 
the  pe:"ple  of  the  area.  But  these  tax  dol- 
lars are  doing  nothing  to  permanently 
alter  the  situation  and  only  bring  the 
promi.se  of  continued  dependency  on  the 
Federal  Government  For  a  mere  $316 
million  over  10  years,  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  build  a  project  that  will 
help  put  an  end  to  this  perpetual  cycle 
of  welfare,  poverty  assistance,  and  hand- 
outs I  ho(>e  the  President  and  this  Con- 
gre.ss  will  back  such  a  project  whole- 
heartedlv 


PUTTING  OUR  FISCAL  HOUSE  IN 
ORDER 

■Mr  AREHVDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ■ 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am 
about  to  .say  may  make  me  the  most 
unpopular  Member  of  this  body.  I  am 
willing  to  take  that  risk. 
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The  risk  I  am  taking  is  of  no  conse- 
quence compared  to  the  risk  to  our  coun- 
try's well-being  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues seem  willing  to  take  simply  to 
serve  what  they  conceive  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  political  well-being. 

I  have  been  checking  voting  records. 
I  have  been  amazed  to  find  many  of  those 
who  voted  against  continuation  of  the 
surtax  to  be  consistently  voting  for  in- 
creases in  Government  spending. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  have  this 
session  of  Congress  adjourn  that  we  may 
have  a  vacation  period  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  session,  I  am  advocating 
that  the  President  veto  any  appropria- 
tion bill  which  he  finds  excessive.  I  am 
advocating  that  the  President  veto  any 
so-called  tax  reform  bill  sent  to  him  that 
materially  reduces  much-needed  reve- 
nue. I  am  advocating  that  the  President 
keep  us  here  and  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in 
order. 

Never  in  my  many  years'  service  in  this 
House  have  I  witnessed  such  disregard 
for  the  economic  health  of  our  country 
and  the  welfare  of  our  people  suffering 
from  the  ever-increasing  prices. 


ANOTHER  INCREASE  IN  WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

'Mr,  ANDEIRSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks, ' 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday  we  were  pre- 
sented some  events  that  allegedly  indi- 
cate that  results  are  showing  up  in  the 
administration's  fight  against  inflation. 
We  were  given  "tangible  evidence  that 
we  are  beginning  to  make  some  progress 
in  relieving  those  excessive  pressures  on 
the  economy  that  have  been  driving  up 
the  cost  of  living.  " 

But  today,  we  are  presented  with  some 
liard  realistic  evidence  that  appears  to 
contradict  the  optimistic  attitude  of  the 
administration. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
vealed that  overall  wholesale  prices  rose 
0.6  percent  in  November.  This  is  the 
larsest  monthly  increase  since  May.  This 
increase  brought  the  Wholesale  Price  In- 
dex up  to  114.7,  an  increase  of  4.7  per- 
cent in  the  past  year. 

When  wholesale  prices  go  up,  retail 
ijrices  usually  follow  suit.  Thus,  increases 
:n  prices  for  the  wliolesaler  are  usually 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  wholesale  price  of  food  rose  3  per- 
lent  during  this  period.  If  retail  prices 
rise  by  a  like  amount,  the  housewife  will 
:iave  to  buy  3  percent  less  food  or  spend 
'■^  percent  more  money  in  order  to  pro- 
■  ide  the  same  menu  she  offered  her  fam- 
ily in  May. 

Perhaps  the  administration's  "evi- 
dence" does  not  consider  the  needs  of  the 
average  consumer.  Perhaps  the  evidence 
IS  relieving  the  inflationary  pressure  only 
:or  a  privileged  few.  The  e\'idence  from 
;he  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  illus- 
trates higher  prices  for  those  of  us  who 
do  our  own  shopping  in  the  grocery 
>tore^ — those  of  us  who  do  not  believe 
that  "progress"  of  this  type  is  to  be  wel- 
comed. 


BLACK  PANTHER  INVESTIGATION 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  the  announcement  that  the 
Justice  Department  will  have  a  grand 
jury  investigation  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
the  State's  attorney  of  Cook  County  held 
a  press  conference.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Han- 
rahan's  observations  should  be  noted. 
Therefore,  I  am  including  his  statement 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Jerrls  Leonard 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  today  told  me 
that  t>ecause  the  Blacic  Panthers  had  refused 
to  Ise  interviewed  by  the  FBI  it  was  Impos- 
sible for  the  FBI  to  complete  its  preliminary 
Investigation. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  refusal  by  the 
Black  Panthers,  Mr.  Leonard  told  me  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  forced  to  aban- 
don Its  preliminary  investigation  and  would 
now  try  to  get  Black  Panther  testimony 
through  a  Federal  Grand  Jury. 

This  decision  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  made  despite  the  continuing  willingness 
of  our  offlcers  to  be  Interviewed  by  FBI 
agents. 

It  Is  outrageous  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  abandon  its  established  prac- 
tices because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Black 
Panther  party  to  tell  the  truth  to  FBI  Agents. 
It  is  amazing  that  the  Black  Panthers,  who 
claim  their  civil  rights  were  violated,  would 
refuse  to  support  their  claims  by  giving  the 
facts  to  the  FBI. 


PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MANAG- 
ERS TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  15149.  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE APPROPRIATIONS,    1970 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  15149,  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION     OF     RECORD     WITH 
RESPECT  TO  H.R,  9334 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  yesterday  the  Speaker  recognized  me 
for  a  unanimous  consent  request  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R. 
9334,  with  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Congressional  Record,  on  page 
39800,  shows  that  this  is  what  oc- 
curred, although  the  number  of  the  bill 
shown  in  the  Record  is  incorrectly  shown 
as  H.R.  9634. 

The  error  in  the  number  was  also  re- 
peated in  the  message  to  the  Senate  later 
on  yesterday,  the  Senate  was  mistakenly 
informed  that  the  House  had  concurred 
in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  H.R. 
9634,  rather  than  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  9334. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Congressional  Record  be  cor- 
rected to  show  that  I  asked  for  the  con- 


sideration of  H.R.  9334  instead  of  H.R. 
9634. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas, 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
also  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Clerk  be  directed  to  request  the  Senate 
to  return  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  message  on  the  bill  (H.R.  9634) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  order  to  improve  and  make  more 
effective  the  Veterans'  Administration 
program  of  sharing  sf)ecialized  medical 
resources. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL   OP   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr,  BOLAND,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

I  Roll  No.  341] 


Abbltt 

Foley 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Adams 

Fraser 

Ottlnger 

Alexander 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Patman 

Anderson. 

Gallagher 

Felly 

Tenn. 

Gray 

Pepper 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Grover 

Pike 

Ashbrook 

Gubser 

Plrnle 

Ashley 

Hall 

Poage 

Baring 

Harvey 

Powell 

Boiling 

Hubert 

Puclnskl 

Brock 

Hungate 

Rees 

CahlU 

Karth 

Relfel 

Carev 

Klrwan 

Rosenthal 

Celler 

Kleppe 

St  Germain 

Chlsholm 

Kluczynski 

Sandman 

Clancv 

Kyros 

Scheuer 

Clark 

Lipscomb 

Slsk 

Clay 

McCarthy 

Skubltz 

Conyers 

MacGregor 

Stephens 

Corman 

Martin 

Sullivan 

Dawson 

Mav 

Teague,  Calif 

Diggs 

Miller,  Ohio 

Tunney 

Eckhardt 

Morse 

Vanik 

Edwards,  Calif 

Morton 

Watklns 

Erlenborn 

Moss 

Whltehurst 

Farbsteln 

Myers 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  roUcall  357 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  CON- 
FEREES TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  21, 
TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  H.R,  13270,  TAX  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
ferees may  have  until  midnight  Sunday, 
December  21,  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
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Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  reserving;  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  do  so  only  so  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  mixht  have  an  understanding 
of  the  situation—  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  conference  committee  will  not 
finish  Its  work  today  The  timmg  of  the 
request  for  Sunday  night  is  to  Klve  an 
opportunity  to  put  the  language  of  the 
report  that  has  to  be  Hied  and  the 
amendments  that  have  been  agreed  to 
Into  proper  form 

Mr  MILL.S  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ' 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wu^consln  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  fron;  Arkansas 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  bringing  up  the  matter 
because  it  is  true  that  a  r.umber  of 
changes  have  been  made  m  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  that  re- 
quire variations  in  the  language  of  one 
or  rhe  other  or  both  of  those  bills  That 
language,  being  part  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  has  to  be  dravni  and  In- 
cluded In  the  conference  report  Our  de- 
cisions undoubtedly  will  be  completed 
fairly  soon 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  At  lea.st 
we  hope  so 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman Will  continue  to  yield,  we.  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  stayed  in  session  last 
night  and  left  the  House  about  5  min- 
utes of  3 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  This 
morning 

Mr  MILLS.  This  morning  We  did  .so 
thinking  that  we  could  get  through  la.-,t 
night,  but  the  hamburgers  we  had  for 
supper  in  the  conference  room,  and  the 
little  bit  of  milk  we  drank,  stimulated  us 
at  Iea.st  until  3  o'clock,  and  when  we  ^aw 
that  It  was  not  going  to  furnish  enough 
stimulus  to  our  minds  to  enable  us  to 
stay  there  all  ni«ht  we  broke  up  with  the 
understanding  that  we  would  come  back 
today  and  complete  our  decisions  I  would 
hope  very  earnestly  that  we  will  not  be  in 
conference  very  long  todav 

Mr  GERALD  R  FXDRD  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  genilt-man  yield  ' 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Under  the 
program  that  has  been  announced,  would 
the  repoit  be  available  for  Members  on 
Munday 

Mr  MILLS  That  is  hard  to  predict,  I 
certainly  hope  it  will  be  I  understand 
the  Government  Printing  Office  is  heavily 
loaded  at  the  moment  and  will  be  from 
now  until  we  adjourn  or  recess  or  what- 
ever we  do. 

I  was  told  vesterday  that  on  a  similar 
request,  to  have  untiJ  midnight  to  file  a 
report,  that  the  repo.'t  was  not  available 
in  printed  form,  \n  that  connection,  imtil 
or  by  at  least  noon  the  next  day 

I  would  think.  If  it  is  agreeable  with  the 
Speaker  and  the  majority  leader^  and 
I  would  like  to  get  his  opmion  on  thus, 
so  that  the  membership  may  be  ijlven 
now  some  idea  of  the  time  that  on  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday  we  would  vote  Very 
frankly,  it  might  be  better  to  predict 
now  that  we  will  be  ready  to  vote  .some- 
time on  Tuesday  than  to  have  to  under- 
take to  do  it  on  Monday,  although  I 
would  like  for  it  to  be  possible  to  do  it 
Monday,  but  because  of  the  possibility 
that   the   report   itself   would   not   have 


been  printed  and  available  to  the  mem- 
tj^rstiip  in  time  for  them  to  liave  a  look 
at  It.  it  mlyht  b«'  best  to  con.slder  .set- 
ting It  for  Tuesday 

I  do  nftt  mind  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent, but  the  only  way  we  can  .schedule 
It  and  take  it  up  before  it  is  available,  as 
I  understand  the  rules,  is  to  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  we  may  take  it  up 
even  though  it  has  not  tieen  printed  I  do 
not  think  I  want  to  make  that  kind  of 
request 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Well.  I 
would  add  that  i  do  not  think  that  I 
lould  accfdi'  to  that  kind  of  request 

Mr    MlLlv^   Of  ciur.se  not 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wiscoivsin  This  bill 
encompa.sses  .so  much  and  it  is  .so  vital 
that  e\ery  Member  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  .see  what  has  been  done  in 
conference  This  Is  pai ticulailv  true  m 
this  case  because  of  the  po.ssibie  dlfTe:  - 
encps  ijetween  the  Hoii.se  bill,  the  Senate 
bill,  and  the  conference  decisions 

The  big  difference  frankly  .so  far.  I 
think  we  can  predict,  will  be  the  dif- 
ference that  we  will  have  between  the 
Senate  bill   and  the  conference  report 

Mr  MILLS  Yes.  I  think  that  there 
will  be  more  similarity  up  to  this  point, 
in  the  conference  report  and  the  House 
bill,  and  I  think  I  can  take  all  of  you 
into  our  confidence  and  .say  that  in  the 
bill  that  passed  the  House  we  recoup 
through  our  reform  provisions  over  a  pe- 
riod of  tune,  an  estimated  $6  9  billion, 
and  that  when  the  Senate  completed 
Its  action  on  the  bill  that  amount  had 
been  materially  reduced  perhaps  by  as 
much  as  one-half 

My  recollection  is.  and  I  would  like 
the  gentleman's  memory  to  assist  me 
here— but  my  recollection  is  that  the 
decision  .so  far  made  within  the  con- 
ference, with  respe<t  to  the  reforms, 
would  bring  the  amount  back  close  to 
the  House  bill,  so  we  would  recoup  some 
S6  5   billion    through    the   reforms. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
not  agree  with  that  figure  because  the 
gentleman  has  added  into  that  figure 
the  extension  of  the  surtax. 

Mr  MILLS  No.  no 

Mr  BVTtNES  of  Wisconsin.  And  the 
excise  tax  extension  al.so  when  vou  are 
talking  about  the  $6  5  billion  figure 

Mr  MILLS  No.  no.  I  am  not  adding 
It — I  am  not  adding  those  I  am  adding. 
and  what  we  are  talking  about,  are  tho.se 
items  listed  as  refonn  items — as  reform 
Items — and  not  the  5  percent  surcharge 
for  6  months  of  1970.  or  the  excises. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  balance  between  the  two. 

Mr  MILLS  I  am  not  talking  about 
1970  I  am  talking  about  the  figure  in 
the  conference  report  which  corresponds 
to  the  figure  in  the  House-passed  bill— 
or  $6  9  billion  This  of  course,  is  not 
the  immediate  figure  but  a  figure  over 
a  period  of  time 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
we  are  almost  in  line  with  the  House- 
passed  bill  so  far  as  the  recoupment 
through  reform  is  concerned  That  Is 
the  point  I  wanted  to  make 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank  the 
i^entleman  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with 
those  figures 

Mr    ALBERT    Mr    Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  vieW 
Mr   BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 


to  yield  to  the  gentleman   from  Okla- 
homa 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
we  are  hoping  that  the  situation  is  such, 
but  It  might  be  possible  to  bring  It  up 
on  Monday  and  we  are  hopeful  of  that 
even  if  it  be  late  on  Monday. 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield"' 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  nentlemun 

Mr  MILLS  That  suits  me  fine.  So 
many  Members  have  asked  me  the  ques- 
tion about  when  we  might  take  this  up. 
that  I  thought  we  needed  to  have  this 
colloquy  so  that  it  would  be  understood 
that  after  today  the  only  thing  that  is 
holdum  It  up  Is  the  completion  of  the 
confereiu  e  report  by  our  technicians,  and 
the   printing   of   the  conference   report. 

If  It  IS  made  available  to  us  on  Mon- 
day and  Members  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  it  on  Monday,  we  could,  of  course, 
bring  It  up  on  Monday 

Mr  ALBERT  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  are  verj'  hopeful,  the 
House  IS.  as  Uie  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  memt>er  of  the  committee 
know,  that  we  might  get  out  on  Monday 
But  I  would  like  to  state  that  should  we 
fail  to  be  able  to  do  so.  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  report  is  not  printed  and 
available  we  would  hope  on  Monday  to 
ask  to  come  in  quite  early  on  Tuesday 
and  see  if  we  could  finish  it  on  TYiesday 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  I  would 
emphasize  to  the  gentleman  that  we  are 
not  only  getting  many  inquiries  about 
when  we  will  conclude  action  but  we  are 
also  uettlng  many  Inquiries  about  what 
we  have  done  I  .seems  to  me  we  have  to 
allow  ample  time  for  Members  to  find  out 
what  we  have  done  before  thev  will  be 
piTpared  to  vote  on  this  legislation. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
in  light  of  what  he  just  said  about  what 
he  would  hope  to  do  in  reference  to  Tues- 
day, if  we  should  meet  on  Tuesday,  is 
there  any  harm  in  asking  unanimous 
consent  now  that  we  come  in  at  an  ear- 
lier hour  on  T^iesday  .so  that  we  know  in 
advance  that  that  would  be  the  plan  if 
we  should  meet  on  Tuesday'' 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  would  prefer  not  to 
make  that  request  right  now.  We  have 
had  discussions  about  coming  in  at  10 
o'clock  on  Tuesday.  We  may  make  the 
request  later. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  we  do 
have  the  majority  leader's  statement  as 
to  his  intention. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  understand  the  Speaker 
will  recognize  me  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  a  request  to  come  In  no 
later  than  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  If  we 
do  not  have  the  report  on  Monday. 

Mr.  HOLTFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  this  policy  be  followed,  and  that  at 
the  proper  time  a  request  be  made  that 
we  meet  at  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. Many  of  us  have  reservations  for 
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the  Tuesday  noon  plane  for  the  west 
coast.  It  is  hard  to  get  reservations,  by 
the  way,  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Many 
of  us  want  to  be  home  with  our  families 
at  Christmastime.  This  is  said  without 
any  degree  of  criticism  of  the  oommlttee. 
I  know  what  a  terrific  job  they  have  had 
and  the  problems  they  have  had.  I  would 
hope  that  every  step  will  be  taken  by 
the  leadership  to  permit  some  of  us  who 
live  on  the  west  coast  to  have  an  op- 
l)ortunity  to  fulfill  our  reservations  on 
Tuesday  In  order  that  we  might  be  home 
for  Christmas. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
^'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  With  reference  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELDi  has  had  to  say,  the  same 
.statement  applies  to  some  of  us  who 
live  on  the  east  coast  and  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  While  I  fully  appreciate 
the  situation  In  which  my  distinguished 
1  halrman  and  my  friend  from  Wlscon- 
.sin  find  themselves,  we  have  been  told 
!iere  that  we  certainly  could  have  this 
:eport  available  to  us  on  Monday,  and 
if  we  have  to  wait  until  Tuesday  to  vote, 
then  It  occurs  to  me  the  leadership 
ought  to  be  able  now  to  give  us  some  In- 
dication of  what  hour  we  can  expect  to 
L-et  out  of  here.  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  reservations  for  2  weeks,  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  them.  I  know 
others  who  are  in  the  same  situation.  I 
am  trjing  to  discharge  my  responsibili- 
ties. If  someone  does  not  make  a  request 
and  get  some  information  as  to  what 
we  can  expect,  this  whole  business  Is 
i^oing  to  wind  up  in  a  dilemma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Lpntleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  take  the  House 
into  my  confidence.  I  have  been  advised 
by  some  Members  they  would  object  to 
'  omlng  In  early  on  Tuesday.  So  I  would 
like  to  work  that  out,  at  least,  before  I 
make  the  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
•entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  If  I  might  make 
a  suggestion.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  in  any 
\'  ay  hold  up  the  sine  die  adjournment 
c>f  this  session  of  the  Congress,  but  we 
ousht  to  have  a  copy  of  the  conference 
report  In  hand  when  It  Is  called  up.  May 
I  make  the  suggestion  that  we  extend  the 
time  for  consideration  of  the  conference 
report?  Under  the  rules,  an  hour  would 
be  allocated  to  its  consideration.  "When 
t!ie  conference  report  comes  before  the 
House  for  consideration,  could  the  time 
for  discussion  of  the  conference  report 
be  extended,  say,  to  2  hours? 

I  am  sure  we  would  get  far  more  from 
l.avlng  the  opportunity,  if  we  cared  to 
use  it,  to  ask  questions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  MillsI  and  the 
f-'entleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes) 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  come  in 
at  an  early  hour  if  the  time  for  discus- 
sion of  the  conference  report  could  be 
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extended.  This  conference  report  will 
have  tremendous  ramifications  and  It  Is 
highly  technical.  I  am  confident  the 
House  will  learn  far  more  of  the  actions 
taken  in  conference  by  extending  the 
time  for  discussion  than  it  will  in  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  MILLiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
point  made  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  is  a  good  one.  This  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  all-inclusive  tax  bills 
that  the  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  consider  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Congress.  There  is  very 
little  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that 
is  not  affected  or  changed  by  it. 

Members  will  recall  we  had  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  time  to  discuss  the  bill 
when  we  had  it  on  the  floor  under  gen- 
eral debate.  If  it  would  facilitate  the  mat- 
ter in  any  way,  I  would  not  be  averse 
as  we  call  up  the  conference  report,  if 
the  Speaker  and  others  think  it  parlia- 
mentarily  in  order,  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  this  particular  confer- 
ence report  the  time  might  be  extended 
for  an  additional  hour  so  that  we  can 
have  that  2  hours.  We  might  not  use  all 
of  it,  but  I  would  not  want  to  deprive 
any  of  my  colleagues  of  the  opportunity 
of  asking  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin or  me  or  any  other  House  conferees 
any  questions  the  Members  might  have 
about  the  conference  report.  I  think  most 
Members  would  have  some  questions 
about  the  very  voluminous  conference 
report. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It 
seems  to  me  from  the  colloquy  that  has 
developed  here  involving  the  leadership, 
that  the  final  item  of  business  for  this 
first  session  will  be  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  tax  reform. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  leadership 
if  they  would  tell  us  when  we  can  expect 
to  vote — since  we  are  clarifying  the  tax 
issue — on  the  HEW  conference  report 
and  the  foreign  aid  conference  report. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  pf  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  are 
matters  that  are  still  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
We  intend  to  discuss  those  matters  with 
the  distinguished  chairman,  and  we  will 
advise  the  House  just  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  inasmuch  as  I  have  had 
a  number  of  inquiries  this  morning  and 
this  afternoon,  about  whether  or  not,  in 
the  light  of  these  developments,  we  would 
meet  tomorrow  for  a  session  on  Satur- 
day. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  answer  to  that,  as  far 
as  I  know.  Is  yes,  because  we  have  other 
conference  reports  that  we  must  dispose 
of. 

We  would  like  to  come  down  to  Mon- 
day with  no  other  business  than  the  tax 
bill,  if  possible.  We  want  to  meet  tomor- 
row to  finish  all  the  other  conference 
reports,  if  possible. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  go  along  with 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  concurred  In  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  ask  that  permission. 
I  cannot  see  any  possible  harm  that 
would  come  from  it,  and  possibly  consid- 
erable good  would  come  from  it,  If  this 
bill  Is  ready  on  Monday  and  Members 
can  have  the  extra  time  so  we  might  dis- 
pose of  this  bill  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  might 
be  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with  the 
additional  time  there  would  be  more  of  a 
possibility  of  considering  it  on  Monday 
under  circumstances  assuring  every 
member  of  an  opportunity  to  know  what 
Is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  the  col- 
loquy that  has  just  occurred,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  con- 
ference report  is  considered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  one  imanimous-consent 
request  pending  now,  that  the  conferees 
have  imtll  midnight  Simday  to  file  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  AN  ADDITIONAL  HOUR 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  THE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
13270,  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  13270,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  Is  called  up  for 
consideration  by  the  House  that  there 
be  an  additional  hour — a  total  of  2 
hours — to  consider  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  an  observation.  The  Chair  does 
not  like  to  make  observations  from  the 
chair,  but  this  is  an  imusual  situation, 
and  colleagues  will  understand. 

The  Chair  agrees  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  that  it  is 
hoped  to  get  the  conference  report  i«J 
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Monday.  That  is  the  strong  conviction 
and  strong  hope  of  the  Chair,  that  the 
conference  report  will  be  brought  up 
Monday 

All  Members  realize  Christmas  Is  only 
a  few  days  off  and  this  is  important  to 
Members  If  a  satisfactory  climate  can 
be  developed — and  evidently  a  satisfac- 
tory climate  has  been  developed  with 
the  extension  of  the  additional  hour, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr 
Gross  I  wisely  suggested — the  Chair  is 
of  the  strong  hope  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  asiC  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  will  be  in  a 
position  where  the  conference  report  will 
be  called  up  on  Monday  next 


CONSIDERATION  OF  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OF   1969 

'Mr  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  If  I 
may  ha.e  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  sugfrestion  for  consideration 

It  is  "customary-  for  us  to  receive  gal- 
ley prints  of  the  reports  before  they  are 
in  final  pnnt  If  the  gentleman  would 
order  a  few  extra  Kalley  prinus  for  the 
Members  who  are  especially  interested 
and  would  like  to  look  at  the  report  be- 
fore the  printed  report  is  available,  it 
might  be  of  assistance 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield"' 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas 

Mr  MILLS  I  doubt  in  this  instance  if 
it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  comply 
with  the  suggeston  We  will  need  until 
probably  11  55  pm  Sunday  nmht  to 
even  tile  this.  The  galleys  we  will  have 
will  be  full  of  errors,  to  betiin  with  and 
will  have  to  be  corrected  If  we  .submit 
them  to  the  Members  there  might  be  .so 
many  errors  m  them  initially  that  they 
really  wou.d  not  get  a  true  understand- 
ing of  the  conference  report. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  The  gentleman's 
suggestion  :s  satisfactory 

Mr  MILLS  I  am  hopina  to  i?et  it  out 
and  available  early  Monday  morrung. 


APPOLNTMENT  .AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT   PROCUREMENT 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  a',  Public  Law  91-129, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House  The  ^'entleman  from  Cali- 
fornia Mr  HoLiFiELD'  and  the  i^entie- 
man  from  New  York  ■  Mr  Horton  ■  and 
the  tollowmt;  member  from  outside  the 
Federal  Government  Joseph  W  Barr.  of 
Maryland 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R    14751 
MILITARY      CONSTRUCTION      AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1970 

Mr  SIKES  M-  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  '  H  R 
14751  •  m.i.<ing  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  lor  the  Department  of 


Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  De- 
cember 18,  1969  I 

Mr  snCES  I  during  the  reading*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
HOLIFIELD  1  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  is  recognized  for  1 
hour 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  approves  $1,560,456,000  in 
new  obligational  authority  to  support  the 
military  construction  programs  of  the 
several  nulitary  services  m  fiscal  vear 
1970  This  amount  is  $356,844,000  below 
the  Nixon  budget  estimates  and  $997- 
994,000  beluw  the  Johnson  budget.  It  is 
$115,022,000  below  comparable  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1969  It  is  $109,- 
897,000  above  the  House-passed  bill  and 
$42,990,000  below  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  measure 
passed  the  House  on  November  13  be- 
fore the  conferees  on  the  authorizing  bill 
had  reached  agreement  It  was  necessarv 
therefore  to  make  adjustments  to  the 
House-passed  appropriatioix.s  bill  to  re- 
flect the  final  outcome  of  the  authonza- 
tion  legislation  This  partly  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  meritorious  projecus  were 
added  in  conference.  A  detailed  list  of 
these  and  other  changes  to  the  House  bill 
IS  contained  in  the  conference  report. 

Some  of  the  major  items  approved  for 
the  Army  which  were  not  contained  in 
the  House-passed  bill  are  an  instruc- 
tion facility  for  $2,830,000  at  Fort  Knox. 
Ky  .  which  will  provide  needed  space  for 
armor  and  reconnaissance  training;  a 
maintenance  instruction  facility  for  en- 
listed aircraft  mechanics  at  Fort  Rucker 
•Ala,  for  $3,636,000,  an  administrative 
and  cla.ssroom  buildini;  m  the  amount  of 
$9  891.000  which  will  allow  barracks 
buildings  currently  beins  u.sed  for  the 
purpose  to  be  returned  to  their  proper 
use  at  Brook  Army  Medical  Center.  Tex  . 
and  a  cadet  activities  center  at  the  U  S. 
Mllitar>'  Academy  West  Point.  NY  ,  for 
$16,814,000  The  continuing  problem  with 
cost  escalation  at  West  Point  is  a  \ery 
serious  one  For  that  reason,  the  confer- 
ence report  contains  language  to  force 
the  Army  to  deal  agpresively  with  this 
problem  and  to  encourage  them  to  .stav 
withm  cost  estimates  In  a  related  action 
at  West  Point,  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion deleted  $3,399,000  which  had  been 
requested  by  the  Army  to  cover  a  cost 
overrun  for  a  hospiUl  and  supporting 
utilities  at  West  Point. 

The  major  Navy  projects  which  were 
allowed  by  the  conferees  over  the  House- 
passed  bill  include:  recruit  barracks  and 


a  mess  hall  at  the  Naval  Training  Center. 
Orlando,  Fla  .  in  the  total  amount  of 
$10,308,000:  barracks  at  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Center,  San  Diego,  Calif..  Marine 
Corps  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego.  Calif., 
and  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El 
Toro,  Calif.;  and  $11,988,000  to  replace 
facilities  at  the  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion Center.  Gulfport,  Miss.,  which 
were  damaged  in  Hurricane  Camille 
The  major  item  deleted  from  the  House 
bill  in  the  conference  action  was  a  hos- 
pital at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  in  the 
amount  of  $19,805,000.  There  has  been 
a  substantial  cost  overrun  on  this  proj- 
ect and  It  cannot  be  built  in  the  re- 
quired scope  for  the  amount  which  was 
authorized. 

For  the  Air  Force,  the  coiiferees  added 
to  the  House  bill :  a  composite  recruit 
training  and  housing  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $7,789,000  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base.  Tex  ,  the  sole  Air  Force  re- 
cruit training  center:  three  data  proc- 
essing planus,  at  Barksdale  Air  Force 
Ba-'e,  La  ,  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Tex  . 
and  Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Miss. — these 
facilities  are  necessaiT  to  house  "phase  2 
data  processing  equipment  for  the  Air 
Force,  which  is  already  installed  or  on 
order  The  remaining  facilities  in  sup- 
port of  this  program  were  denied.  Airmen 
doiTTUtones  at  George  Air  Force  Base. 
Calif  .  Luke  An  Force  Base.  Ariz.,  and  a 
WAF  dormitory  at  Loring  Air  Force  Base. 
Maine,  were  restored.  At  the  request  of 
the  -several  services,  the  following  items 
to  replace  items  which  were  destroyed  by 
fire  were  included  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
have  been  retained  in  the  conference:  an 
officers  oi)en  mess  at  Ei;lin  Air  Force 
Base.  Fla  .  a  refueling  vehicle  depot  at 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Miss.;  and  an 
officers  open  mess  at  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base.  N.J 

For  the  Department  of  Defense  agen- 
cies, the  conferees  restored  various  items 
which  had  been  deleted  in  the  House- 
passed  authorizing  bill.  However,  the  re- 
ductions made  in  the  House-passed  ap- 
propriations bill  for  Department  of  De- 
fense emergency  construction  and  re- 
ductions from  unobligated  balances 
were  largely  retained. 

For  family  housing,  the  committee  of 
conference  recommends  $688,476,000. 
This  represents  evei-y  penny  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  It  will  provide  4.800 
units  of  new  family  housing,  a  number 
that  is  totally  insufficient  when  com- 
pared to  the  needs  in  this  area.  I  take 
this  opi)ortunity  to  express  once  again 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  family 
housing  construction  has  been  insuffi- 
cient in  the  past  and  that  the  current 
deficit  in  inilitaiT  family  housing  must 
be  met  in  a  realistic  manner  in  the  future 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in  the 
pa.st  not  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
bulk  milk  dispensers  with  funds  appro- 
priated for  military  construction  or.  m 
fact,  in  other  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  There  are  no  funds 
contained  in  this  bill  for  the  purcha.se  of 
bull-  milk  dispensers  and  none  of  the 
funds  contained  m  this  bill  are  to  be  so 
used 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  insert  a  table  which 
shows  the  action  taken  on  the  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1970: 
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Appropria- 
tions, 1969 

Budget  esti- 
mate, 1970 

Passed 
House 

Passed 
Senate 

Conference 
action 

Conlerence  action  compared  »»ith— 

Appropria- 
tions, 1969 

Budget  esti- 
mate, 1970 

House 

Senate 

Military  consttuction.  Army.. 

Military  construction.  Navy 

Military  construction.  Air  Force     . 

.   $548,126 

291,513 

222,141 

83,396 

$395, 600 

397,  200 

389,100 

74,500 

15,000 

13,200 

10,000 

9,600 

5,300 

J240, 446 

271,605 

253,  505 

28, 720 

15,000 

13.  200 

10,000 

9.600 

5,300 

V297,  597 

305,  377 

302.349 

43, 165 

15.000 

13,200 

10,000 

9,600 

5,300 

J287,  228 

300,  028 

284.  327 

33,915 

15,000 

13  200 

10,  000 

9  600 

5,300 

-$260,898 

-8,515 
-62.  186 
-49,481 
-12,300 

-4,900  . 

-7,000 

-4,600  . 

-1,000  . 

-$108  372 
-97  172 

-104,773 
-40,585 

•  $46,  782 

-28  423 

-30, 822 

-5,  195 

-$10  569 

-5,349 

-  18  022 

-9,250 

Military  construction.  Army  National  Guard. 
Military  construction.  Air  National  Guard. 

Military  construction.  Army  Reserve 

Militarv  construction   Naval  Reserve 

2,700 

.....^..              8,300 
3,000 

5,000 

4,300 

Total,  milttary  construction 

1,168,476 

1,309,500 

847, 376 

1,001,588 

958,  598 

-209,878 

-350.  902 

-(-111,222 

-42,990 

family  housing,  defense                            .  .. 

.  583,700 

-82,898 

694. 418 
-86,618 

689, 801 
-86,618 

688. 476 
-86,618 

688.  476 
-86.618 

-104,776 
-3,720  . 

-5  942 

-1,325     . 
-1,325  .. 

.... 

Subtotal,  family  housing 

500,802 

607, 800 

603. 183 

601. 858 

601,858 

■1-101,056 

-5.942 

6,200. 

^176757478" 

-6,200 

"ir9f7,l00~ 

^1.450,559 

T,  603,  446^ 

Grand  total   .            

1,560,456 

-115,022 

-356, 844 

-109.897 

-42,990 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederberg  ) ,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

^  -Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
this  conference  report  does  not  suit  me 
in  all  of  its  aspects,  I  signed  the  report, 
I  think  we  have  reached  a  good  compro- 
mise with  the  other  body  on  this  bill. 
The  question  of  adequate  military  con- 
struction for  the  Defense  Department  is 
.something  that  is  of  concern  to  all  of  us, 
and  I  believe  this  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970 
IS  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  a 
rather  small  step  in  the  overall  need  for 
modern  defense  facilities.  I  do  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  SiKES). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California   <Mr.  Talcott). 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, but  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
report,  so  I  did  not  sign  it. 

I  want  to  explain  that  I  did  attend 
each  of  the  five  meetings  of  the  con- 
ferees, but  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
:4ress,  I  feel,  are  not  appropriating 
enough  funds  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  defense  plant  and  facili- 
ties. Family  housing  is  inadequate  and 
most  other  facilities  need  rehabilitation 
and  moderni2ation.  Unless  we  provide 
more  funding  for  our  defense  plant  and 
facilities,  they  will  continue  to  deteri- 
orate. My  principal  reason  for  not  assign- 
ing the  conference  report  involves  a  clas- 
.--ifled  matter.  I  do  not  believe  the  classi- 
fication of  the  item  was  necessary,  but 
nevertheless  I  am  botmd  by  the  classifi- 
cation and  therefore  I  cannot  discuss 
the  project,  but  it  was  important  and 
IS  essential  to  our  national  security. 
Deferment  of  the  project  jeopardizes  our 
national  and  individual  security.  I  think 
the  project  should  be  funded.  For  that 
reason  I  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previotis  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING      CLERK      OP      THE 

HOUSE,  IN  ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R. 

14751,  TO  MAKE  CORRECTION  IN 

TEXT 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  473) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  473 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  14751)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
the  following  correction  In  the  text  of  the 
House  engrossed  bill: 

On  p>age  two  of  the  House  engrossed  hill. 
strike  out  "Public  Law  91-  "  and  insert 
•Public  Law  91-121." 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  matters  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  military  construction 
bill  and  to  include  certain  statistical 
facts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONPERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R,  14580. 

FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE     ACT     OF 

1969 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14580)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  se- 
curity, and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world 
to  achieve  economic  development  within 
a  framework  of  democratic  economic, 
social,  and  political  institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1969.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  finished  a 
very  difficult  conference,  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  back  everjrthing 
that  we  wanted  to. 

This  was  not  because  we  did  not  do  our 
best. 

We  found  that  we  were  not  in  a 
strong  bargaining  position. 

Time  was  not  on  our  side. 

We  were  dealing  with  people  whose 
attitude  toward  U.S.  foreign  policy  in 
general  and  toward  military  assistance 
in  particular  differ  from  those  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

We  did  not  reach  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  on  basic  issues,  and  we  had  to 
accept  compromises  that  no  one  liked. 

Although  we  failed  to  bring  back  sev- 
eral provisions  of  the  House  bill  which 
Members  of  the  House  regard  as  im- 
portant and  which  the  House  conferees 
also  recognize  as  being  important,  there 
is  Some  good  news. 

For  those  who  believe  that  we  always 
spend  too  much  money  on  foreign  aid, 
I  can  report  that  we  bring  back  a  total 
figure  of  $1,972,525,000,  which  is  $221,- 
375,000  less  than  the  amoimt  in  the 
House  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  foreign  assistance  program 
is  essential  to  the  implementation  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  the  bill  we  bring  back  re- 
tains both  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Social  Development  Institute  which 
were  approved  by  the  House. 

Even  witli  the  limited  fimds  which  will 
be  available  in  the  next  2  years,  it 
should  be  possible  to  make  significant 
improvements  in  our  efforts  to  assist 
other  coimtries  by  making  use  of  these 
two  new  organizations. 

We  did  not  succeed  in  retaining  the 
specific  authorization  of  military  assist- 
ance fimds  for  the  Republic  of  China  and 
for  Korea. 
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The  Senate  refu.sed  absolutely  to  go 
above  a  total  figure  for  militai-y  assist- 
ance of  $350  million.  This  is  an  Increase 
of  $25  million  above  the  amount  in  the 
Senate  bill  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
House  conferees  believed  that  any  ear- 
markinf?  of  funds  for  the  Republic  of 
China  or  Korea,  which  are  already  in- 
cluded in  the  worldwide  total,  would  re- 
sult in  such  a  reduction  in  the  military 
assistance  available  to  help  other  coun- 
tries maintain  their  defenses  that  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  our  own  secuiity 

The  Senate  bill  included  a  pro\:sion 
that  would  limit  the  number  of  military 
personnel  who  could  be  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  training  to  50  percent 
of  the  number  of  civilians  brougnt  ta 
the  Uriited  SUtes  under  the  Hays-Ful- 
briKht  bill.  This  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  the  number  of  military 
trainees  by  more  than  half  We  got  the 
Seriate  to  agree  that  the  military  train- 
ees could  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
Hays-Pulbright   student.s 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  in- 
cluded a  lot  of  language  which  was  a 
revisiorr  and  updating  of  existing  law. 
Tire  Serrate  bill  left  existing  law  alone 
pretty  much  except  for  specific  amend- 
ments which  they  thought  were  imixjr- 
tant. 

After  3  day.s  of  argument  about  spe- 
cific provisions  in  both  bills,  the  confer- 
ees agreed  to  follow  the  procedure  of 
amending  existing  la*  rather  than  in- 
corporating the  revisions  and  restructur- 
ing contained  in  the  Hou.se  biil.  As  a 
result,  much  of  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  was  eliminated  but  compara- 
ble or  related  provisions  of  existing  law 
remain  in  effect. 

Mr  Speaicer.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  consider  the  bill  we  have  brought 
back  from  conference  on  its  merits.  I 
know  that  .some  will  be  inclined  to  vote 
against  tne  conference  report  as  a  pro- 
test against  our  foreign  policy  or  be- 
cause certain  sections  of  the  biU  did  not 
survive  the  conference. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  of  the 
House  conferees  when  I  say  that  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  the  best  we  can 
do  I  do  not  believe  that  sending  the 
bill  back  to  conference  would  enable  the 
House  to  get  anythmg  more  than  we  al- 
ready have. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
yield  to  me  ' 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
iientleman  for  yielding 

I  believe  the  gentleman  said  that  the 
conference  provided  $2121  million  less 
than  t.he  House  bill   Is  that  correct:* 

Mr.  MORGAN  That  is  right.  $221 
million 

Mr  GROSS  However,  it  is  still  some 
$200  million  above  the  actual  appropria- 
tion for  last  year. 

Mr  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect I  think  the  gentleman  also  under- 
stands that  the  final  figure  for  this  years 
appropriation  has  not  been  settled  I 
want  to  assure  the  aeiUleman  that  there 
IS  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  two 


appropriation  bills  as  they  passed  this 
body  and  the  other  body,  and  they  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  in  -conference  to 
determine  the  amount  to  be  appropriated 
this  year 

Mr  GROSS  Yes.  I  understand  that 
we  have  not  yet  acted  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  appropriation  But  the  au- 
thorization bill  IS  some  $200  million  more 
than  was  actually  appropriated  for  the 
foreign  aid  program  last  year. 

Mr  MORGAN  The  figure  was  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion appropriated  last  year. 

Mr  GROSS  This  is  the  program  that 
started  out  many  years  ago  as  a  5-year 
program,  and  is  still  with  us,  and  ap- 
parently always  will  be  with  us. 

I  should  like  to  note,  if  I  may  have  the 
indulgence  of  the  chairman,  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  conference  report,  and 
will  vote  against  it  if  there  is  to  be  a 
roUcall  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a 
roUcall  because  I  have  made  my  record 
clear  as  U>  my  position  on  foreign  aid  on 
many  previous  occasions.  However,  I  do 
want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report. 

Mr  MORGAN  I  want  to  say  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  am  sure 
every  member  of  the  committee  knows 
his  position  about  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion 

I  also  want  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  he  is  a  very  valuable  and 
hardworking  member  of  the  committee. 
His  constructive  criticism  is  very  fre- 
quently helpful  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  him  aboard  my  committee 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  'Mr  Adair  i 

Mr  AD.VIR  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pcnn-sylviinia  hiis  reviewed 
the  miiu)r  points  that  were  agreed  upon 
in  the  coniPience.  As  he  has  noted,  the 
House  conferees  worked  very  diligently 
to  sustain  the  House  position.  Although 
we  were  obliged  to  yield  on  a  number  of 
points,  wp  were  successful  in  bringing 
back  to  the  House  a  bill  that  included  a 
number  of  features  which  will  improve 
the  administration  of  this  program. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  quite  significant 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  2-year  au- 
thorization, as  provided  for  in  the  House 
bill.  This  will  give  the  executive  branch 
time  to  carefully  scrutinize  the  Peterson 
Commission  report  which  is  due  early 
next  year,  and  to  consider  new  directions 
for  the  program  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1972. 

Also,  the  House  conferees  were  able  to 
retain  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  an  important  new  concept 
upon  which  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee held  extensive  hearings.  While  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  did 
not  include  OPIC  in  its  bill,  this  feature 
was  added  on  the  Senate  Moor,  and  we 
were  pleased  that  authorization  for  the 
corporation  was  retained  in  conference. 

The  total  authorization  of  $1,972,525 
IS  a  reduction  of  more  than  $200  million 
from  the  figure  of  $2,193,900  originally 
authorized  by  the  House  Although  this 
IS  a  sizable  cut.  it  does  provide  a  figure 
approximately  the  same  as  that  author- 
ized a  year  ago 


The  Senate  conferees  accepted  the 
House  language  pertaining  to  authorlZR- 
tion  for  a  prototype  desalting  plant  in 
Israel,  with  an  amendment  authorizing 
$20  million  instead  of  $40  million,  and  a 
requirement  that  the  President  determine 
the  feasibility  of  developing  such  a  plant. 

The  authorization  for  military  assist- 
ance was  a  particularly  difficult  area  upon 
which  to  reach  agreement.  We  finally 
agreed  upon  the  figure  of  $350  million  for 
worldwide  militaiT  assistance — which  is 
the  same  allocation  the  House  had  given 
this  categorj- — but  we  were  unable  to  re- 
tain line  Items  for  South  Korea  and  the 
Republic  of  China 

In  summary,  the  House  conferees 
worked  hard  to  sustain  the  House  posi- 
tion and  the  result  is  one  we  should  sup- 
port. I  urge  that  the  conference  report 
be  approved 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr  Cramer i. 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  its  insidious  efforts  at 
undermining  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
troubled  Middle  East.  The  Communi.sts 
are  pouring  a  .seemingly  unending  stream 
of  military  armaments  into  the  hands  of 
sworn  enemies  of  the  beleaguered  State 
of  Israel  and  are  challenging  the  sea- 
power  of  the  free  nations  in  the  area. 

The  United  States  must  reaffirm  its 
long-standing  policy  of  protecting  Is- 
rael's integrity,  and  over  the  years  I  have 
strongly  supported  measures  to  this  end. 
including  last  year's  authorization  of  the 
sale  of  at  least  50  F-4  Phantom  jet  fight- 
ers to  Israel  in  an  effort  to  restore  a  bal- 
ance of  power  in  this  area.  This  sale  has 
been  succe.s.sfully  negotiated  and  delivery 
of  the  jet  fighters  beuan  in  September  of 
this  year  at  the  rate  of  four  a  month, 
with  the  completed  delivers-  scheduled  for 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  military  threat  to  Israel  persists  as 
the  Middle  East  arms  buildup  continues 
to  spiral,  and  will  not,  in  the  long  run, 
rfsuit  in  a  peace  to  that  volatile  area. 
However,  war  is  virtually  assured  if  Is- 
rael's enemies  are  allowed  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  militarily  and  to  upset  the 
delicate  balance  needed  to  preserve 
peace 

Israel  must  be  allowed  to  live  In  jieace. 
An  all-nut  Lsrael-.\rab  ccnfmntation 
mast  be  fore.stalled  And  the  best  way  to 
insure  this  is  to  provide  Israel  with  the 
jet  fighter"; — to  offset  Communist 
planes — it  needs  to  defend  itself. 

In  addition  to  providing  military  sup- 
IX)rt.  the  United  States  is  al.so  moving  to 
meet  the  critical  water  .shortage  prob- 
lems of  the  area. 

Contained  in  this  current  authoriza- 
tion— in  .section  219  under  technical  co- 
operation and  development  grants,  title 
II — is  one  of  the  most  significant  lone- 
range  efforts  to  break  through  this  seri- 
ous economic  and  water  shortage  prob- 
lem. This  section  provides  for  a  large- 
scale  water  treatment  and  desalting  pro- 
totype plant  to  be  constructed  in  Israel 
■  as  an  integral  part  of  a  dual-purpose 
power  generating  and  desalting  project." 
The  US.  participation  includes  the 
•financial,  technical,  and  such  other  as- 
-sistance  as  the  President  deems  appro- 
priate to  provide  for  the  study,  design, 
construction,  and,  for  a  limited  demon- 
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stration  period  of  not  to  exceed  5  years, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  water 
treatment  and  desalting  facilities  of  the 
dual-purpose  project."  The  sum  of  $20 
million  is  provided  for  to  accomplish  this 
"program  for  peaceful  communication." 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  needed  long- 
range  development  program  to  stabilize 
Israel  and  perhaps  will  show  the  way  to 
further  stabilization  of  other  countries 
m  the  area  where  water  problems  exist. 
I  strongly  support  this  effort, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  conference  rep>ort. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  208,  nays  166,  not  voting  59, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  3421 

YEAS— 208 


Adams 
.^ddabbo 
Albert 
AnderBon, 

Calif. 
.Anderson,  111. 
Annunzlo 
Arcnds 
.\splnall 
.\vres 
Barrett 
Beau.  Md. 
Hell.  Calif. 
Hiaggl 
Blester 
Hir.Kham 
Blatnlk 

HORgS 

Boland 

iirademae 

Hrasco 

lirooks 

iiroomfleld 

Eirotzman 

Hrown.  Mlcta. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hurton.  Calif. 

B'l.-ih 

Button 

Bvrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

'  V?derberg 

Cohelan 

Conable 

coi.te 

'  orbett 

'"oughlin 

Culver 

'  unnlngham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Kdmondson 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Kvans.  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 


Feighan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  H. 

Ford, 

WiUlam  D. 
Frelir.ghuvaen 
Friedel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Oarmatz 
Gialmo 
Cjibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gre«n,  Greg. 
Oreen.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Har.sen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Heckler  Mass. 
Helfitoakl 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoliHeld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 

Ka«tenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Koch 
Kyros 
Lloyd 

Lowensteln 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
Macdocald, 

Mass. 


Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Mann 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meedfi 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Hara 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Podell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RofitenkowBkl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 


Smith,  Iowa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wiggins 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Tlernan 

WUson.Bob 

Springer 

Udall 

Wilson. 

Stafford 

Ullman 

Charles  H. 

Stanton 

Van  Deerim 

Wold 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wolff 

Stokes 

Vanlk 

Wright 

Stratton 

Vlgorlto 

Wydler 

Symington 

Waldle 

Yates 

Taft 

Welcker 

Yatron 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whalen 

Zablockl 

Teague,  Tex. 

White 

Zwach 

Thompson,  N.J.  Wldnall 

NAYS— 166 

Abernethy 

Fountain 

Obey 

Adair 

Frey 

OKonskl 

Andrews, 

Puqua 

Olsen 

N.  Dak. 

Galiflanakls 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Baring 

GaydOB 

PasEinan 

Belcher 

Gettys 

Pettis 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Poff 

Berry 

Goodllng 

Pollock 

Betts 

Grlffln 

Price,  Tex. 

Bevlll 

Gross 

Purcell 

Bow 

Grover 

QuUlen 

Bray 

Hagan 

Randall 

Brlnkley 

Haley 

Rarlck 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hammer- 

Reld.  111. 

Brown,  Ohio 

schmldt 

Rhodes 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Harsh  a 

Rivers 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Harvey 

Roberts 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hastings 

Roe 

Burleson,  Tex 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hindcrson 

Roudebush 

Burton,  trtah 

Hull 

Ruth 

Cabell 

Hungate 

Satttrfleld 

Caffery 

Hunt 

Saylor 

Camp 

Hutchinson 

Schadeberg 

Casey 

Ichord 

Scherle 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

Scotl 

Chappell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sebelius 

Clancy 

Jonaa 

Shipley 

Clausen, 

Jones,  N.C. 

Slkes 

DonH, 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Skubltz 

Clawson,  Del 

King 

Slack 

Cleveland 

KuyKcndall 

Smith,  Calif. 

Collier 

Kyi 

Snyder 

CoUlns 

Landgrebe 

Staggers 

Colmer 

Landrum 

Steed 

Cowger 

Langen 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Cramer 

Latta 

Stubblefleld 

Crane 

Lennon 

Stuckey 

Daniel,  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Talcctt 

Davis,  Ga. 

Long.  Md. 

Taylor 

de  la  Garza 

Lujan 

Thompson,  G 

Delaney 

McClure 

Utt 

Denney 

McDonald, 

Wai?gonner 

Derwln8kl 

Mich. 

Wampler 

Devlne 

McMillan 

Watson 

Dickinson 

Marsh 

Watts 

Dorn 

Meskin 

Whalley 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Whit€hurst 

Downing 

Miller,  Ohio 

Whltten 

Duncan 

Mills 

Williams 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Minshall 

Winn 

Edwards,  La. 

Mlze 

Wvatt 

Esbleman 

Mlzell 

VVylle 

Fisher 

Mollohan 

Wyman 

Flowers 

Myers 

Young 

Flynt 

Natcher 

Zion 

Foreman 

Nichols 

NOT  VO'l'lNG — 59 

Abbltt 

Dawson 

MacGregor 

Alexander 

Dlggs 

Martin 

Anderson, 

Eckhardt 

Miller,  Calif. 

Tenn. 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Montgomery 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Pa  lion 

Morse 

Ashbrook 

Praser 

Morton 

Ashley 

F^ilton.  Tenn. 

Moss 

Blackburn 

Gallaghv 

Pelly 

Blanton 

Gray 

Pepper 

Boiling 

Hall 

Poage 

Brock 

Halpern 

Powell 

CahUl 

Hansen,  Wash 

Puclnskl 

Carey 

H«bert 

Rees 

Carter 

Klrwan 

Relfel 

Celler 

Kleppe 

St  Germain 

Chlsholm 

Kluczynskl 

Sisk 

Clark 

Leggett 

Stephens 

Clay 

Lipscomb 

Sullivan 

Oonyers 

Lukens 

Tunney 

Corman 

McCarthy 

Watkins 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Moss   for,   with   Mr.   Conyers   against. 

Mr.  Rees  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomery  against. 


Mr.  Puclnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Morse  for,  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.   Celler  for,  with  Mr.   Watkins  against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Abbltt  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for.  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander against. 

Mr     Gray    for.    with    Mr.    Pelly    against. 

Mr   Pallon  for,  with  Mr.  Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with  Mr.  Blackburn 
against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against, 

Mr.  Cahill  for.  with  Mr.  Kleppe  against. 

Mr.  Halpern  for,  with  Mr.  Lukens  against. 

Mr.   Tunney   for,   with   Mr.   Brock   against. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for.  with  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Mr.    Carey   for,   with    Mr.    Hall    against 

Mr.  Curman  for,  with  Mr  Stephens  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  .Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr  Praser  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mrs.  Chls- 
holm. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr,  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Pepp>er. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  "Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14794, 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS,   1970 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14794)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1969.) 

Mr.  BOLAND  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hol- 
iFiELD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr 
HoLiriELD'  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sathusetts  Mr  Boland'  is  retognized 
for  1  hour 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  tm.e  aiS  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  three  amend- 
ments that  are  m  actual  disagreement 
I  will  offer  motions  that  the  House  in- 
sist on  Its  disagreement  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendments 

Under  the  position  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  the  conference 
agreement  would  be  $102  million  less 
than  the  budget  reijuest  and  $55  7  mil- 
lion more  than  the  Hoa-.e  amount 

If  the  House  gave  m  to  the  Senate 
position  on  the  amendments  in  dis- 
atireement.  the  conference  agreement 
would  be  only  $2  million  le'^s  than  the 
budKPt  request  and  $156  million  more 
than  the  House  amount 

The  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
No  2.  involves  language  which  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  transfer  personnel  into  the  Otflce  of 
the  Secjetai-y 

Duniig  the  first  2  years  of  the  new 
Department.  In  order  to  help  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  Department,  we 
granted  broad  transfer  authority  to  the 
Secretary  We  think  the  Department  Is 
now  sufficiently  mature  to  budget  for 
positions   where   positions   are   required 

Congress  has  a  right  to  know  where 
a::d  how  funds  appropriated  will  be 
spent  No  other  department  of  Govern- 
ment has  the  authority  in  question  We 
feel  that  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  reg- 
ular order 

The  other  two  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement involve  liquidating  cash  in 
the  hiijhway  program  In  the  hearmgs. 
we  'A ere  ui formed  that  the  President  felt 
that  in  order  to  hold  the  Ime  on  spend- 
mg.  some  reduction  would  be  made  in 
highway  construction  and  that  it  was 
estimated  that  $100  million  of  the  $4  5 
billion  requested  would  not  be  utili/ed 
We  felt  that  this  2-percent  reduction 
wiu  reasonable  and  we  went  along  witn 
the  President  At  a  time  when  reductions 
are  beuig  made  across  the  board,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  the  highway 
program  would  not  be  affected 

III  the  items  agreed  to  m  the  confer- 
ence, the  House  position  on  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  prevailed,  but  $9  2  million 
was  added  to  the  House  amount  for  ac- 
quisition, construction,  and  improve- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard 

For  the  FAA.  the  House  agreed  to  the 
Senate  mcrease  of  $50,000,000  for  grants- 
in-aid  for  airports;  We  had  hoped  that 
the  new  airway.s-airport.s  legislation 
would  have  been  passed  by  this  lime  and 
the  new  program  be  in  effect,  but  It  has 
not  passed  and  the  $50,000,000  will  per- 
mit the  continuation  of  the  present 
program. 

Tfie  funds  agreed  to  for  the  SST  pro- 
gram are  $10  9  million  less  than  the 
House  amount  The  lateness  of  the  year 
makes  the  sum  provided  adequate 

An  Increase  of  $2  miUlon  more  than 
the  House  amount  is  provided  for  Traffic 
and  Highway  Safety  The  increase  is 
for  high  priority  research  projects  In 
my  opinion — and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
majority    of    tlie   members   of   the   sub- 


committee— the  additional  funds  should 
be  spent  in  the  area  of  experimental 
safety  cars  There  is  $1  million  in  the 
House-pa.s.sed  amoimt  for  this  program, 
but  the  work  has  been  proceeding  too 
slowly 

The  total  amount  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated. inckidlnK  the  $1  million 
winch  the  House  appropriated  in  the 
bill  this  year,  and  the  $500,000  in  the 
previous  appropriations  account  for  the 
$1,500,000  for  this  program  to  build  a 
prototype  .safety  car  We  think  the  de- 
partment has  been  draggum  Its  feet  in 
this  area,  and  have  provided  $2  million 
over  the  House  bill  for  contract  research, 
and  we  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  wUl  use  this  mor.ey  in 
the  direction  of  providing  prototype  cars 

The  Senate  added  $7  million  for  thus 
program  and  directed  that  the  $7  million 
be  us«d  for  the  development  of  a  .safe 
prototype  car  It  would  build  some  15 
cars,  and  the  $7  million  would  fully  fund 
the  program  The  concept  of  the  car  has 
not  as  yet  t>een  established  It  is  the 
ludument  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee that  the  design  and  specifica- 
tions ought  to  be  established  before  the 
program  is  fully  funded  When  the  de- 
sign and  specifications  are  justified  and 
indicate  a  Justification  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  development  and  building  of 
the  prototype  then,  at  least  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  House  will  no  along  with  the 
program 

I  might  also  .s.iy  that  the  conference 
aiireement  provides  $214  million  for  the 
Urban  Ma.ss  Transportation  Admmistra- 
tion.  $6  million  less  than  the  House 
amount  The  cut  made  by  the  Senate  is 
111  research  and  demonstration  grants 
The  full  amount  of  $176  million  re- 
quested in  the  budget  for  capital  facili- 
ties grants  is  provided  by  the  terms  of 
the  conference 

I  am  delighted  U)  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  gentleman   from   Ohio    'Mr 

MiNSHALX  ' 

Mr  MINSHALL  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  oi  nur  subcommittee  has 
pointed  out.  I  regret  the  disagieement 
on  the  two  items  he  has  mentioned.  I 
think  It  is  important  that  the  House 
insLst  on  its  position 

I  would  like  to  add  one  thing  to  the 
comments  of  my  good  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts about  thi.*-  experimental 
safety  car  program  P^or  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Hoirse,  there  was  inserted  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  $7  million  to  con- 
struct a  so-called  prototype  safety  car. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  just  the  beginning 
of  a  multi-miilion-dollar  boondoggle.  I 
do  not  know  why  m  heaven's  name  the 
Crovernment  of  the  United  States  should 
get  Into  the  car-bullding  business,  when 
any  of  the  "big  three"  automobile  manu- 
facturers would  be  willing  to  build  them 
on   their  own   at  a  much  less  cost. 

I  agree  especially  with  the  fact  that 
we  have  included  $50  million  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  for  grants-in-aid  to 
airports  As  the  chairman  has  mentioned, 
the  user  tax  legislation  Is  not  yet  passed. 
and  there  will  apparently  be  a  need  for 
this  money  in  the  year  ahead  to  provide 
adequate  funds  to  help  the  States  to 
build  some  of  these  airports  throughout 
the  country- 


Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  very  briefly? 

Mr  ROLAND  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
spoke  quite  rapidly,  and  I  was  not  able 
to  keep  up  with  all  the  figures  he  gave 
Do  I  understand  the  approximately  $56 
million  IS  largely  as  a  result  of  the  air- 
port program' 

Mr  BOLAND  Yes.  $50  million  of  the 
increase  is  attributable  to  the  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  airports 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  I  should 
have  .said  $56  million  about  the  figure 
approved  by  the  House. 

Mr  BOLAND  Tlie  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  GROSS  Tlie  bulk  of  that  goes  for 
the  ail-ports'" 

Mr    BOLAND   That  is  correct. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLAND  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  just  made 
that  $7  million  was  appropriated  for  a 
prototype  automobile  becau.se  there  is 
concern  about  the  safety  factors  being 
built  into  the  automobile,  there  are  two 
points  I  would  like  to  raise. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction^  There 
IS  no  $7  million  in  this  conference  report 
for  the  building  of  a  prototype  safety 
car  The  amount  of  money  which  was  in- 
cluded by  the  conferees  was  S2  million, 
which  we  hope  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation will  use  for  this  purpose. 

The  Senate  did  add  an  amendment 
for  $7  million  for  the  purpose  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  now 
ivddressmg  himself.  Tlie  $7  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
this  Item,  would  fully  fund  the  develop- 
ment of  14  prototype  .safety  cars.  These 
cars,  as  the  gentleman  so  well  knows, 
are  based  on  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of 
1966  That  is  the  basic  authority  for  the 
department  to  go  ahead  and  construct 
the  cars 

At  least  in  my  judgment,  and  I  thiiik 
in  the  judgment  of  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers, tlie  Department  has  been  dragging 
:ts  feet  in  this  area.  It  was  the  hope  of 
this  subcommittee,  and  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  this  House  and  of  the  Senate. 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
will  address  itself  to  this  problem.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  the  Department  is 
ever  going  to  find  out  what  the  safety 
factors  of  a  car  ought  to  be  unless  they 
build  a  complete  prototype.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  in  this  respect. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  I  am  generally  In 
agreement  with  what  has  been  said  by 
the  gentleman  witli  respect  to  tlie  man- 
ufacture of  prototype  safety  automo- 
biles ;  but  I  am  concerned  not  alone  with 
the  question  of  safety,  because  Govern- 
ment action  in  this  area  will  benefit 
mainly  those  who  own  automobiles  and 
only  Incidentally  nonowners  like  those 
who  are  Injured  by  automobiles. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  auto-caused 
air  pollution  because  it  affects  everyone 
who  breathes.  I  believe  the  Department 
of  Transportation  should  be  working  on 
prototype  engines  that  will  do  away  with 
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air  pollution.  This  means  testing  al- 
ternatives to  the  present  internal  com- 
bustion engine. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  these  prototypes  will  in- 
clude experimental  engines  on  automo- 
biles, which  will  contain  engines  other 
than  the  internal  combustion  engines, 
like  steam,  electric,  or  turbine,  so  that 
all  people  who  suffer  today  as  a  result 
of  the  polluted  air  will  benefit  from  this, 
and  not  just  those  who  operate  automo- 
biles or  those  who  are  injured  by  auto- 
mobiles or  who  iide  in  automobiles. 

Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
six)nd  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
by  saying  thai  his  feelings  are  shared 
by  this  committee,  and,  I  am  sure,  by 
the  Members  of  this  House. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  specifically  the  Public  Health 
Service,  is  engaged  in  the  matter  of  pol- 
lution caused  by  the  internal  cumbus- 
tion  engine. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
one  of  the  ways  to  meet  this  problem  is 
by  a  coopei-ative  effort  on  the  part  of 
HEW  and  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment to  get  at  the  pi-oblem  the  gentle- 
:iian  speaks  so  eloquently  to. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
vield  further,  it  is  just  that  I  should  like 
Tiie  legislative  histor>'  to  reflect  that  the 
Congre.ss'  intention  is  not  alone  for  the 
prototype  to  be  concerned  about  safety 
;n  the  building  of  the  automobile.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  also 
sliould  concern  itself,  in  building  that 
prototype,  with  the  internal  combustion 
•  ngine.  and  building  prototype  automo- 
biles with  different  types  of  engines  in 
order  that  the  questions  of  smog  and  air 
pollution  may  be  developed. 

Mr.    BOLAND.   At    the   moment,   the 

matter  of  pollution  really  is  within  the 

urisdiction  of  HEW.  It  is  hopeful  that 

liiere  will  be  some  coordination  between 

DOT  and  HEW  in  this  area. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  and  a  conferee. 

Mr,  YATES,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
'lelding. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference I  agreed  with  the  conference  re- 
port with  two  exceptions. 

I  excepted  on  amendment  No.  9,  which 
appropriates  S50  million  for  grants-in- 
aid  to  airports.  The  House  had  put  none 
of  this  money  in  the  bill. 

In  view  of  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  President  Nixon,  about 
conserving  construction  money  at  this 
time.  I  have  a  hunch  that  the  President 
may  freeze  these  funds.  There  are  more 
important  uses  for  this  money  at  this 
time  and  I  do  not  believe  this  appropria- 
tion should  have  been  approved.  I  ex- 
cepted to  it. 

The  other  appropriation  to  which  I 
excepted  was  the  allocation  of  fimds  for 
the  supersonic  aircraft.  I  have  made  my 
position  abundantly  clear  in  the  Hotise 
before  this  time,  and  I  will  not  go  into 
it  further.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  have  a  roUcall  on  the  appropri- 
ation. 


I  am  particularly  delighted  with  the 
action  by  the  conference  on  an  amend- 
ment pertaining  to  the  construction  of  or 
the  possible  addition  of  funds  for  the 
jetport  in  Miami.  As  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  for  any  airport  in  Florida  which 
was  likely  to  interfere  with  the  ecology 
of  the  Everglades  without  first  there  hav- 
ing been  made  a  study  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Transportation  and  Interior. 

Under  the  language  of  this  bill,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  noteworthy  that  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  incorporated  sig- 
nals the  awakening  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  the  importance  of  environmental 
issues  in  the  coming  years.  The  fact  that 
there  was  no  opposition  in  either  House 
is  indicative  of  the  wide  consensus  which 
has  been  built  up  concerning  the  high 
priority  which  must  be  given  to  protect- 
ing our  national  heritage. 

The  Everglades  is  a  particularly  spec- 
tacular example  of  that  heritage,  a 
dynamic  mixture  of  wildlife  and  natural 
beauty  unmatched  anjrwhere  in  the 
coimtry.  The  Everglades,  for  all  its 
vibrancy,  is  fragile  in  terms  of  ecological 
balance.  That  must  be  maintained  so 
that  the  area  will  not  degenerate  into 
a  swamp. 

The  Congress  by  its  action  today  Is 
taking  a  long  step  toward  insuring  that 
the  Everglades  will  continue  as  a  part 
of  our  great  wilderness  natural  heritage 
to  be  handed  down  to  the  coming  gen- 
erations. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Is  the  subcommittee 
recommending  to  the  House  that  we  in- 
sist on  more  funds  for  the  SST  than 
agreed  upon  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No.  The  conference 
agreed  on  the  siun  of  $85  million  for  the 
SST.  When  the  bUl  left  the  House  we 
had  $95,958,000  for  the  SST.  The  Senate 
reduced  this  to  $80  million.  When  we  got 
to  conference,  some  of  the  House  con- 
ferees believed  that  was  not  a  sufficient 
amoimt  of  money  to  continue  with  the 
orderly  development  of  the  prototype 
phase,  phase  3.  So  the  conferees  added 
$5  million  to  the  Senate  amount. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  conferees  are 
not  in  disagreement? 

Mr.  BOLAND.'  No.  It  is  not  a  matter 
in  the  amendments  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  just  wanted 
to  comment  on  the  discussion  which 
went  on  regarding  air  pollution  and  the 
automobile  engine.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  stated,  this  really 
is  handled  by  HEW  in  the  air  pollution 
program. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  already  started 
hearings  on  clean  air.  We  have  heard 
from  automobile  companies  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  We  will 
continue  these  hearings  next  year.  A 
great  deal  of  progress  is  being  made.  We 
mean  to  keep  pressure  on  to  meet  this 
problem,  but  I  believe  we  are  beginning 


to  recognize  it.  It  is  really  not  a  part  of 
the  appropriation  in  this  bill.  As  you 
say,  your  bill  goes  more  to  safety,  and 
the  air  pollution  problem  is  concerned 
with  HEW,  and  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  is  very  much 
on  top  of  it  and  will  continue  to  be.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  testimony  from  a 
number  of  individual  companies  that 
they  are  working  on  different  types  of 
engines  to  try  to  solve  the  problem.  We 
hope  they  will  continue  this  type  of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

My  question  is  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
ersonic transport.  How  much  will  this 
lead  to,  this  $85  million  being  appro- 
priated here,  in  total  expenditures? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  How  much  would  it 
lead  to? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  In  the  next  few  years 
in  the  way  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  This  is  an  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  It  will  be  $85 
million.  I  presume  that  when  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971  comes  in.  the  amount 
requested  might  reach  as  high  as  $350 
million.  By  that  time,  it  will  bring  the 
total  appropriations  probably  to  about 
$1  billion.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  research  and  development,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  two  prototypes,  plus  100  hours 
of  test  flying,  will  come  to  about  $1,2 
billion  or  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Does  this  amount  and 
the  apparent  succeeding  steps  that  will 
lead  to  more  than  a  $1  billion  appropri- 
ation from  the  Treasury — and  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  prepared  to  answer  me,  but 
perhaps  somebody  on  the  minority  side 
can  answer  this  question — does  this  have 
the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  President? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  This  was  a  recommen- 
dation submitted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  item  came  up  as  a  budget ,' 
amendment  in  October.  ', 

Mr.  MELCHER.  This  expenditure  for  \ 
the  supersonic  transport,  which  I  under-  \ 
stand  has  serious  problems  with  the  sonic 
boom  and  the  airplane  when  built  may 
not  be  able  to  be  used  over  the  con- 
tinental United  States  as  a  resiUt — this 
appropriation  leading  up  to  the  $1  bil- 
lion expenditure  does  have  the  approval 
of  the  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  it  is  the  same  administra- 
tion and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  are 
calling  necessary  funds  for  education 
and  health  expenditures  inflationary.  It 
is  one  and  the  same  group,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  prefer  to  have  the 
minority  respond  to  that. 

Let  me  say  that  this  program  also 
had  the  approval,  of  course,  of  President 
Johnson  and  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  yes,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  supersonic 
transport  program,  as  I  mentioned  when 
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we  (liscuss«d  and  debated  this  bill,  has 
had  the  approval  of  both  President  John- 
bon  and  Pres*dent  Kennedy  and  has  had 
the  approval  of  every  Congress  during 
those  administrations.  Of  course,  this 
House  overwhelmingly  approved  the 
supersonic  transport  protfram  when  we 
voted  on  It  this  year  during  the  debate 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
bill,  and  the  Senate  did  accordingly 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND  I  am  ttlad  to  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   Illinois. 

Mr  YATES.  For  a  correction  on  what 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said 

The  gentleman  Ls  correct  that  the 
supersonic  transport  has  been  approved 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  durtne: 
various  debates.  However,  there  has  never 
been  a  record  vote  m  the  House  directly 
on  the  question  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port because  the  parliamentaly  situation 
did  not  permit  it. 

Mr  MINSHALL  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect We  approved  it  ia  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  but  It  was  overwhelmingly 
appro v«d 

Mr. -eOLAND  We  have  been  all 
throuijh  this  debate  on  the  SST  for  a 
number  of  years 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  further 

Mr  MELCHER  I  would  lilce  to  point 
out  that  both  President  Johnson  and 
President  Kennedy  placed  education  and 
health  before  the  supersonic  transport, 
but  now  we  find  the  supersonic  trans- 
port ahead  of  health  and  education  The 
administration  wants  to  cut  bactc  the 
health  and  education  funds,  but  not  this 
appropriation 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  The  gentleman  Is  just 
making  a  poUtical  statement  that  is  com- 


pletely politically  motivated  and  does  not 
need  any  comment 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield ' 

Mr  BOLAND  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  YATES  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  has  made  a  ver>'  valid 
point  The  President  has  indicated  and 
the  press  has  carried  stories  that  he  will 
veto  the  appropriations  that  the  Con- 
^'ress  has  approved  for  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  approved  funds  for 
the  Sc^T  In  one  case  liis  words  are  clear. 
He  will  not  veto  appropriations  for  the 
SST.  but  he  will  veto  certain  items  which 
arf  contained  in  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  for  education  and  health  if  they  ex- 
ceed a  certain  amount. 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
sentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BOLAND  I  .vield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky 

Mr  CARTER  I  would  say  concerning 
the  SST.  the  leadership  in  this  field  has 
been  gained  by  Russia  and  by  Britain 
and  Prance 

As  you  know,  last  year,  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. I  visited  the  factory  where  the 
Concorde  is  belny  manufactured  In  E:n«- 
land  They  are  far  ahead  of  us  If  we  are 
afraid  of  the  sonic  boom,  I  mu'ht  men- 
tion thLs  fact  The  Concorde  is  so  con- 
structed that  It  will  fly  at  a  lower  rate 
of  speed  over  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  and  will  cause  no  more 
trouble  than  the  747 

Certainly.  Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  that  we 
should  reestablish  our  leadership  in  this 
field  and  I  .support  the  SST  program. 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemaii  yield':" 

Mr  BOLAND  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 


Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  notice  in  that  section  of  the  report 
pertaming  to  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, amendment  No.  23.  shows 
that  you  appropriate  $11  million  for  the 
high-speed  ground  transportation  re- 
search and  development  program.  I  as- 
sume that  this  is  for  the  regular  re- 
search and  development  program? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Tlie  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  no  money, 
then,  IS  recommended  for  the  high-speed 
ground  demonstration  project,  the  fa- 
cility project,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  the  site,  about  which  con- 
cern has  been  expressed? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  in  the  budget  and  it  is  not 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  In  other  words,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  made  a  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  site'.' 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  Department  has  not 
made  a  recommendation  as  to  the  site. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Does  the  .gentleman  know 
why  this  decision  has  not  been  made? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No,  I  suppose  it  is  be- 
cause they  -still  are  considering  a  number 
of  sites  and  have  not  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion on  where  that  site  will  be.  I  pre- 
sume this  would  be  the  reason  for  the 
delay. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  suppose  that  is  correct, 
but  I  think  It  IS  regrettable  that  we  have 
lost  some  15  months  time  in  this  valuable 
project  and  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
get  a  firm  recommendation  soon. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Under  leave  to  extend, 
I  place  in  the  Record  a  summary  table 
showing  the  actions  of  Congress  on  the 
bill: 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  protest 
once  again,  and  certainly  not  for  the 
last  time,  the  inclusion  of  funds  for  the 
supersonic  transport. 

In  addition  to  the  sheer  waste  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  mvolved  in  the  SST.  a 
substantial  question  is  presented  con- 
cerning the  afront  to  the  environment 
caused  by  the  sonic  boom  and  airport 


noise  of  the  proposed  plane.  Assurances 
that  the  SST  would  not  be  allowed  to 
fly  over  populated  areas,  accompanied  by 
a  certain  amount  of  wobbling,  were  made 
during  the  House  debate  on  the  SST 
last  November  18. 

In  order  to  set  the  matter  to  rest.  I 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  November  24: 


November  24.  1969. 
Hon   Richard  M.  NrxoN, 
PreA'dmt, 
The  White  House, 
WashmgtoJi.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President  The  House  debate 
on  November  19  over  your  request  for  $96 
million  to  continue  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport  iSST)  showed  that  many 
Members  of  the  House  were  concerned  about 
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potential    "noise   pollution"   from   thla   air- 
craft— both  sonic  boom  and  airport  noise. 

It  would  help  to  lay  to  rest  this  concern 
if  you  gave  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple your  formal  assurance  on  two  points: 

( 1 )  TTiat  no  commercial  supersonic  air- 
craft will  be  allowed  to  fly  over  populated 
areas  at  boom-producing  speeds,  and 

(2)  That  no  commercial  supersonic  air- 
craft. U.S.  or  foreign,  will  be  certified  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  If  the  air- 
port noise  which  it  generates  (both  commu- 
nity noise  and  sideline  noise)  is  greater  than 
that  from  the  most  noisy  commercial  srub- 
sonlc  aircraft  certified  at  that  time  by  the 
FA  A 

Assurance  on  the  first  point  would  Imple- 
ment a  suggestion  of  your  Ad  Hoc  Task 
Force  on  the  SST.  The  Environmental  and 
Sociological  Panel  of  that  Task  Force  said 
that: 

"It  Is  essential  that  the  public  be  formally 
assured  by  appropriate  authorities  that  com- 
mercial supersonic  flight  over  land  will  not 
be  permitted  and  that  SST  design,  develop- 
ment, and  economic  considerations  are  and 
will  remain  restricted  to  over  water  routes." 

This  recommendation  was  reinforced  by 
Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  In  a  letter  to 
Transportation  Under  Secretary  James  Beg:gs: 

"Surely  we  must  have  a  policy  statement 
that  there  shall  be  no  supersonic  operations 
by  the  SST  over  any  populated  areas." 

In  addition.  Dr.  Raymond  L.  BlspUnghoff, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering  at  MIT 
and  a  consultant  to  the  PAA  Administrator 
on  the  SST  program,  told  the  Administrator 
In  a  February  7,  1969.  memo  on  the  new 
Boeing  SST  design: 

"A  very  useful  public  statement  at  the 
present  time  would  be  one  Indicating  that 
the  B-2707-300  design  was  conceived  from 
the  very  beginning  as  an  overwater  machine 
and  that  under  no  clrcustances  could  it  ever 
be  operated  over  populated  land  areas." 

With  regard  to  the  airport  noise  problem, 
the  assurance  I  ask  would  carry  out  the  In- 
tention of  Congress  as  expressed  In  Public 
Law  90H111  (July  21.  1968,  49  U.S.C.  1431) 
"to  afford  present  and  future  relief  and  pro- 
tection to  the  public  from  unnecessary  air- 
craft noise.  .  .  ." 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  shortly. 
Sincerely, 

Henht  S.  Ritdss, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 

My  letter  produced  the  following  reply 
from  the  White  House: 

The  Whtte  House, 
Washington,  December  4,  1969. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reuss:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
to  the  President  regarding  the  concern  of 
many  Members  over  the  possibility  of  "noise 
pollution"  by  the  supersonic  transport. 

I  know  the  President  will  be  interested  In 
the  points  you  raised  In  your  letter  on  this 
matter.  We  shall  call  your  letter  to  his  early 
attention  and  be  In  further  touch  with  you. 

With  cordial  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Wn,LIAM  E.  TiMMONS, 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 

So  we  still  do  not  know  whether  the 
SST  will  be  allowed  to  fly  over  populated 
areas. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previotis  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recondsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  2,  line  11, 
Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  that  staff  func- 
tions being  performed  elsewhere  in  the  De- 
partment could  be  performed  more  econom- 
ically and  effectively  by  the  OfBce  of  the  Sec- 
retary, he  may,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  transfer  such  functions  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MH.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Boland  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
upon  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  14  and  15  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  10,  line 
16,  strike  "$4,419,279,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof   "$4,519,657,000." 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  10.  line  20, 
strike  "$3,533,765,964"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$3,634,143,964." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MH.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
upon  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  14  and  15. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriation  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  TO  ACCOMPANY  HH. 
13270,  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
761)  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  761 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  con- 
currently with  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  13270,  "A  BUI  to  Reform  the 
Income  Tax  Laws,"  three  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  Docu- 
ment Room. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  5,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE,  PROVIDING  FOR  ADDI- 
TIONAL POSITIONS  IN  GRADES 
GS-16,  GS-17,  AND  GS-18 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2325  > 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  additional  positions  In  grades 
GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  2325 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 5108(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Ckxle,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "2,577"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "2.772". 

(b)  Section  5108(b)(2)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "28"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "44". 

(c)  Section  5108(c)(1)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  b.v  striking  out  "64"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "90". 

(d)  Section  5108(c)(2)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "110"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "140". 

(e)(1)  Section  5108(c)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8i,  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  |9|  and  inserting  "; 
and"  in  place  thereof,  and  by  inserting  the 
fallowing  new  paragraph: 

"(lOi  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  may 
place  a  total  of  eight  positions  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  GS-16,  17,  and  18." 

(2)  Section  5315  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph  after  paragraph 
(91)  : 

"(92)  Assistant  Secretary,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  certain  administrative  au- 
thorities for  the  National  Security  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  May  29, 
1959,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  402,  note),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  (or  his 
designee  for  the  purpose)   Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  establish  in  the  National  Security 
Agency  (A)  professional  engineering  positions 
primarily  concerned  with  research  and  de- 
velopment and  (B)  professional  positions  in 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  medicine, 
and  cryptology;  and 

"(2)  fix  the  respective  rates  of  pay  of  such 
positions  at  rates  eqtial  to  rates  of  baste  pay 
contained   in  grades  16,   17,   and   18  of  the 
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General  Schedule  set  forth  in  lectlon  5332  of 
:i-.;e  5.  United  States  Code 

Officers  and  employees  appointed  to  p>osltlons 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
addition  :o  the  number  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees appiint-ed  to  posiuons  under  section 
2  )f  this  Act  w  lo  may  be  paid  at  rates  equal 
■-o  rates  of  basic  pay  contained  in  grades  16 
17.  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule  ' 

Sec  3  Of  '.he  additional  p<JsUk)ns  author- 
ized to  be  placed  m  GS-16  17,  .ind  18  by  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (ai  of  the 
flrst  section  of  this  Act.  forty-five  positions 
snail  initially  be  allocated  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  those  positions  which  the 
Commission  determines  are  identical  or  sub- 
stantially Identical  to  positions  now  claa«med 
:n  GS-18,  17  or  18.  but  which  have  not  been 
Identically  classified  because  of  the  numerical 
limitations  contained  .n  secUon  5108(a)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Ct>de.  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

AMENDMENT    OfTERED    BY     MR      HENDERSON 

Mr     HENDERSON     Mr     Speaker,    I 
offer  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Henderson 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

That  lai  section  5108iai  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
2.577'  and  msertlni?  in  lieu  thereof   2.727' 

"rbi  Sec'ion  5iu8(biiji  of  .*uch  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■28'  and  inaertlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  44' 

■  iCi  Section  5108ic)(l)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '64'  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  90' 

ul  1  Section  5t08(CM2i  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  110'  and  Inserting 
;n  lieu  thereof  140' 

■  Sec  2  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  An 
Act  to  provide  certain  administrative  authori- 
ties for  the  National  Security  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes  .  approved  Mav  29  1959  as 
amended  50  USC  402,  notei.  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

'  Sec    4  The  Secretary  of  Defense     or  his 

designee  for  'he  purpose i   Is  authorized  to 

(1)  esUbllsh  In  the  NaUonal  Security 
.\gency  lAi  protesslonal  engineering  posiriuns 
primarily  concerned  '*nth  research  and  de- 
velopment and  I  B  I  pr<->fessiona:  positions  In 
the  physical  and  natural  .sciences,  medicine, 
andcryptology;  and 

'  i2)  fix  The  respective  rates  of  pay  of 
such  positions  at  rates  equal  to  rates  of 
basic  pay  .^mtAined  in  grades  It?  17.  and  IB 
of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  in  section 
5332  of  title  5  United  States  Code. 
Officers  and  employees  appointed  to  positions 
established  under  this  secUon  shall  be  In  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees appointed  to  positions  under  section 
>of  this  Act  who  may  be  paid  at  rates  equal 
to  rates  of  basic  pay  contained  In  grades  16 
17  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
trom  Nurth  Carolina     Mr    Henderson- 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s 
laid  on  the  table 

■Mr.  HENDERSON  a.>ked  and  was 
«iven  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  ■ 

Mr  HENDERSON  Mr  Speaker  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2325.  as  amended. 

I  believe  that  ever\'  Member  of  this 
body  who  knows  me  and  my  voting  rec- 
ord would  agree  that  I  have  not  made  it 
a  practice  to  support  or  .sponsor  expen- 
sive programs  or  proposals  of  doubtful  cr 


questionable  worth.  I  have  consistently 
voted  in  favor  of  spending  cuts  and 
economy 

But  the  way  to  save  money  so  far  as 
personnel  is  concerned  is  to  hold  down 
programs  When  Congress  authorizes  a 
program  or  creates  a  department  or 
agency  and  delegates  responsibility  to  it. 
then  it  is  completely  false  economv  to 
establish  such  rigid  and  arbitrary  man- 
power and  salary  ceilings  that  the  pro- 
gram or  agency  cannot  be  efficiently 
managed  and  operated 

AH  of  us  know  that  an  essential  in- 
urtxlient  of  a  successful  business  opera- 
tion i.s  good,  capable  management.  All 
of  us  know  that  in  our  leading  industries 
m  the  private  sector,  the  competition  for 
executives  with  demonstrated  manage- 
ment, scientific,  and  engineering  ability 
IS  extremely  intense 

The  same  i.s  true  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment The  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commi.'vsion  appearing  before  the 
Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Subcommit- 
tee on  November  9  indicated  the  admin- 
istrations  strong  .support  of  subject  leg- 
islation and  pointedly  stated  the  case  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  in  these 
words  "In  1967  and  1968.  the  Commis- 
sion described  the  needs  for  additional 
quota  spaces  as  pressing  but  todav  in 
1969  the  need  has  ceased  to  be  pressing 
It  IS  rntical  " 

I  feel  that  every  Member  of  this  bodv 
and  the  taxpaying  public  wants  the  var- 
loas  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  managed  and  administered 
by  executives  who  have  the  ability  to 
administer  them  wisely  economicallv. 
and  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

PI'RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S  2325.  as  amended,  is 
to  provide  for  the  t-stablishment  of  cer- 
tain manatiement.  administrative,  scien- 
tific and  research  and  development  posi- 
tions m  the  three  luehest  Federal  c  areer 
service  salarv-  grades  which  are  needed 
for  the  successful  and  efficient  conduct  of 
new  and  or  expanded  programs  and 
ainctions  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
other  essential  Government  activities. 

A.MEND.VlEsr 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  amended  S  2325  by 
rejecting  45  additional  >uperi,'rades  ear- 
marked for  regional  olhce  adiustmenus  in 
-everal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
fiKht  Mipergrades  and  one  executive  pay 
level  rv  position  earmarked  specifically 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  TTiie 
Manpower  and  Civil  Servu  e  Subcommit- 
tee in  Its  public  hearing  did  not  receive 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  addi- 
tional supergrades  for  regional  office  ad- 
Histments  The  f>ost  Office  and  CivU 
Service  Committee  does  not  consider  it 
wise  to  earmark  specifically  supergrades 
as  S  2325  provided,  as  passed  bv  the 
Senate,  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution 


rf>SITl.)NS    AlTHwRIZCD 

S  2325,  as  amended  by  the  Hoase  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
authorizes  150  additional  positions  in 
grades  GS-16.  GS-17.  and  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  allocation  among 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures established  and   adminLstered   bv 


the  US  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
carry  out  the  congressional  policy  laid 
down  in  Public  Law  87-367 

Provides  16  additional  top-grade  posi- 
tions for  the  Library  of  Congress; 

Increases  by  26  the  number  of  positions 
in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17.  and  GS-18  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office: 

Increases  by  30  the  number  of  ix>sitlons 
in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
the  Department  of  Justice:  and 

Removes  the  quota  restriction  on  the 
number  of  engineering  and  scientific  po- 
sitions m  the  National  Security  Agency 
Department  of  Defense. 

PfBLIC    HEARING 

The  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee on  November  5.  1969.  held  a 
public  hearing  on  H.R.  12476  by  Messrs 
DvLSKi  and  Corbett.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Hon. 
Robert  E  Hampton,  supported  subiect 
bill,  providing  for  all  items  as  now  re- 
flected m  S.  2325,  as  amended  by  the 
committee 

Chairman  Hampton  did  not  request 
any  supergrade  positions  in  addition  to 
those  provided  in  subject  bill  as  amended 

P'avorable  reports  were  received  from 
the  heads  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  the  Library  of  Congress.  There 
were  no  adverse  reports. 

JUSTlriCATIOM 

For  the  Civil  Service  Commission  pool 
there  are  now  2.577  spaces  available  for 
the  Commi.ssion  to  allocate  among  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  according  to  priorities  of 
need 

Sub.)ect  bill  would  increase  this  num- 
ber to  2.727  The  Congress  lias  not  m- 
creased  the  number  of  spaces  in  the  Com- 
mission '[X)ol  "  since  1966.  when  177  were 
at  that  time,  given  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  However,  smce  1966,  Con- 
gress has  authorized  large  expansions  in 
■■several  existing  programs  and  created 
many  new  ones.  Examples  of  these  pro- 
grams are: 

Hiuhway  safety,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation: 

Air  and  water  pollution.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Drug  abuse  and  control.  Justice  De- 
partment: 

Urban  renewal.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development: 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
now  has  110  .supergrades  and  their  last 
increment  was  35  in  1966.  There  are  cur- 
rently no  supergrade  vacancies  in  the 
Bureau.  The  additional  positions,  accord- 
ing to  FBI  officials,  are  needed  for  in- 
creased activities  in  the  criminal,  secu- 
rity and  civil  fields.  For  example,  from 
1956  to  date,  the  FBI  primary  investiga- 
tive jurisdiction  has  increased  from  140 
categories  to  over  180.  In  turn,  six  addi- 
tional field  offices  have  been  established. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  would 
have  an  increase  from  64  to  90  super- 
grade  positions  by  enactment  of  subject 
legislation.  In  1966  GAO  received  25  of 
these  positions.  Currently  there  are  no 
vacancies.    Comptroller  General    Elmer 
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Staats  has  indicated  to  the  committee  an 
urgent  requirement  for  14  supergrade 
positions  for  the  accoimting,  auditing  and 
investigative  responsibilities  and  12  posi- 
tions for  legal,  policy,  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative functions. 

Library-  of  Congress  now  has  28  super- 
tirades  and  this  number  would  be  in- 
creased by  16  to  44.  The  Librarian  of 
Congress,  Hon.  L.  Quincy  Mumford,  has 
indicated  such  reasons  as  the  following 
lor  additional  top  jobs  in  the  Library: 
the  application  of  computers  to  control 
and  to  use  information  stored  in  card 
catalogs,  the  expansion  of  the  Copy- 
right Office,  and  increased  use  of  auto- 
mation for  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service. 

National  Security  Agency  would  be  ex- 
tended the  same  authority  and  flexibility 
afTorded  most  of  the  other  Federal  agen- 
cies as  to  hiring  top-level  scientific  and 
engineering  personnel.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  recommended  this 
legislative  change.  Enactment  of  this 
provision  would  place  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  on  an  equal  basis  with 
most  other  agencies  relative  to  the  re- 
cruitment of  highly  skilled  scientific  per- 
sonnel, especially  in  the  cryptologlc 
science. 

(  ONGRESSIONAL    CONTROL     OVER    ALLOCATION     OF 
SUPERGRADE    POSITIONS 

For  the  past  few  years  the  members 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee have  felt  that  the  present  system 
of  controlling  supergrades  is  as  realistic 
and  feasible  a  procedure  as  we  have  been 
able  to  develop.  The  various  departments 
and  agencies  go  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners and  indicate  positions  for 
review  as  to  supergrade  levels.  The  Com- 
missioners evaluate  each  position  as  to 
whether  it  justifies  a  supergrade  level.  If 
u  is.  then  the  agency  must  justify  pri- 
ority over  the  requests  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Likewise,  the  Com- 
missioners evaluate  the  qualifications  of 
each  supergrade  nominee.  This  proce- 
dure insures  to  Congress  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  serves  as  the  moni- 
tor of  needs  of  Government  for  super- 
Rrade  positions. 

An  alternative  to  this  system  ■would  be 
for  each  congressional  committee  to  leg- 
islate the  supergrade  requirements  for 
the  \arious'  departments  and  agencies 
over  which  it  has  jurisdiction.  Thusly, 
there  would  be  no  control  over  these  top- 
!"vel  'obs  with  such  legislative  proce- 
dure. The  present  system  will  only  work 
11  required  positions  for  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commissioners  to  allocate  to  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  made  available. 
The  pool  of  available  positions  at  the 
Commission  is  now  "dry." 

(  IVIL   SERVICE   COMI3SION    RESPONSIBILITT 

The  committee  strongly  recommends 
t.'iat  the  Civil  Ser\-ice  Commission,  in 
(arrying  out  its  responsibilities  in  allo- 
I  ating  the  150  additional  authorized 
-upergrade  positions,  be  most  careful  to 
allocate  them  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  that  have  the  greatest  need  in 
Mew  of  the  total  number  available.  Any 
action  to  distribute  these  positions  with- 
out regard  to  their  need  will  certainly 
lead  to  a  serious  undermining  of  the 
confidence  of  the  Congress  as  to  the 
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Commissioners'    stewardship    over    the 
control  of  supergrades. 

DISTRICT   OP  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 

In  his  official  report  to  the  Congress 
on  March  18.  1969,  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  providing  for  additional  su- 
pergrades. the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  stated  that,  "Under 
current  plans,  from  20  to  25  of  these  ad- 
ditional supergrade  positions  would  be 
made  available  to  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia."  This  committee 
has  received  no  testimony  or  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  would  justify  additional 
supergrade  positions  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government 
currently  has  60  city  officials  at  the  su- 
pergrade level.  These  are  positions  that, 
at  the  lowest  supergrade  level,  pay  more 
money  than  that  earned  by  27  of  our 
State  Governors.  Only  15  of  our  State 
Governors  are  paid  salaries  higher  than 
those  now  paid  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Corporation  Counsel,  the  Directors 
of  Highways  and  Traffic,  Program  Devel- 
opment, Public  Safety,  and  Public 
Health,  all  of  which  are  at  the  GS-18 
level. 

I  believe  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  is  currently  overloaded  in 
high-paying  positions  and  see  no  justi- 
fication for  additional  allocations  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  any  of  the 
positions  being  made  available  in  this 
bill. 

COSTS 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  222  super- 
grade  positions,  plus  an  estimated  in- 
crease of  some  15  supergrade-level  engi- 
neering and  scientific  positions  in  the 
National  Security  Agency,  as  provided  by 
S.  2325,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
the  annual  cost  will  be  approximately 
$2.4  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  con- 
tinued congressional  control  of  top  man- 
agement positions  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  interest  of  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  our  Government,  I  urge 
the  House  to  act  favorably  on  S.  2325,  as 
amended. 

( Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  have  agreed  to  the 
passage  of  this  -legislation.  I  have  done 
so  only  in  an  efifort  to  maintain  at  least 
some  control  on  the  part  of  Congress  over 
the  number  and  allocation  of  Federal 
employees  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18. 

These  supergrades  should  never  have 
been  permitted.  It  is  a  device  to  pro'vlde 
higher  pay  that  was  supposed  to  be  used 
sparingly  as  a  reward  for  meritorious 
service  of  the  highest  order.  There  are 
now  several  thousand  of  these  employees 
and  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
must  be  put  on  notice  that  with  respect 
to  supergrades  and  scientific  and  profes- 
sional employees  any  further  increases  in 
the  foreseeable  future  will  meet  with  this 
Member's  opposition. 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  Senate  bill 
just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AND  AUTHOR- 
ITY FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE 
RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  may 
proceed  with  special  orders  at  this  time 
and  that  subsequent  to  the  disposition 
of  all  special  orders,  the  Speaker  may 
declare  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  has  been  cleared  with  the 
leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Can 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  indicate 
that'.' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  has  not  been  cleared 
with  the  leadership.  We  would  assume 
that  the  leadership  would  be  agreeable  to 
it  because  we  have  cleared  all  the  busi- 
ness that  is  before  the  House,  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  other  body  might 
send  over  a  conference  report  or  two 
this  afternoon  because  we  have  a  total 
of  eight  conference  reports  yet  to  dispose 
of  prior  to  adjournment. 

In  view  of  that,  we  would  expect  that 
everyone  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
request. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  May  I  further  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  may  we  then 
reasonably  expect  that  there'  will  be 
business  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  feel  quite  certain 
that  there  will  be  business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Ml-.  PETTIS.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the  ma- 
jority leader  infoi-m  the  membership  as 
to  the  time  frame?  In  other  words,  if 
we  are  not  called  back  by  some  time 
certain,  could  we  consider  that  we  are 
through  for  the  day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  not  discussed 
this  with  other  Members  of  the  leader- 
ship. I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  we 
would  not  make  this  an  unreasonably 
long  day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that  all  Members 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
'Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1    . 
minute.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  hap- 
pened I  was  unavoidably  kept  away  from 
the  floor  of  the  House  a  little  while  ago 
and  did  not  get  to  vote  on  the  foreign 
aid  conference  report.  If  I  had  been 
here,  I  would  have  voted  against  it  and 
I  would  like  for  the  Record  to  show  that. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  statement  will  appear  in  the 
Recori). 
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THE  LATE  THORNTON  HARDIE 

Mr  WHITE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hous^  'or 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ' 

Mr  WHITS  Mr  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Texas  has  lost  one  of  lUs  ijreat  civic 
leaders,  a  widely  known  and  highly  re- 
spected lawyer,  a  forceful  and  eloquent 
figure  on  the  political  scene,  a  courtly 
respected  gentleman 

Mr  Thornton  Hardie  came  to  El  Paso 
as  a  young  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Texa.s  Law  School  in  1913  He  has  prac- 
ticed law  in  El  Paso  for  more  than  56 
years;  certainly  he  was  one  of  the  senior 
members  and  former  presidents  of  the  El 
Paso  Bar  a  distinguished  legal  scholar, 
and  the  senior  member  of  the  highly  re- 
spected firm  of  Hardie,  Grambhng.  Sims 
ft  Galatzan 

Excellence  in  legal  training  and  prac- 
tice, in  civic  life,  and  especially  :n  the 
field  of  education  were  ba.sic  themes  of 
his  life  For  6  years,  he  ser^'ed  our  State 
with  great  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Texa.*  system,  as  chairman  of  the  board 
for  2  years,  1961  to  1963  He  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Texas  Council  for 
Higher  Education,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Texas 

In  politics,  Mr  Hardie  was  an  eloquent 
defender  of  those  pnnciples  of  consti- 
tutional government  which  he  believed 
essential  to  our  Nation  s  well-being  Op- 
ponents and  allies  alike  respected  his 
great  ability  and  admired  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  courtly  bearing. 

In  our  community  of  El  Paso,  he  was 
honored  in  the  field  of  business,  having 
served  as  vice  president  and  director  of 
the  E]  Pa.so  National  Bank,  director  of 
the  Southern  Union  Gas  Co  ,  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  El  Paso  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road Co 

His  imprint  upon  the  city  of  El  Paso 
and  the  State  of  Texas  lia.s  been  great 
beyond  measure  His  memory  will  re- 
main bright  among  his  four  children,  all 
of  whom  are  outstanding  civic  leaders. 
18  grandchildren  and  eight  ^reat-grand- 
children.  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
his  many  friends 

Other  Members  of  this  body,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  Mr  Thornton 
Hardie,  I  am  sure  will  join  in  the  senti- 
ments that  here  was  a  citizen  whose  ca- 
reer of  service  deserves  our  admiration 
and  respect 


MIDDLE  EAST  RESOLL'TION 
AMENDMENT 

«Mr,  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  -iven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  daily  the 
fighting  in  the  Middle  East  increases. 
daily  the  tension  multiplies,  daily  the  toll 
of  .\rabs  and  Israelis  killed  mounts — 
and  each  day  the  likelihood  grows  that 
open  warfare  will  erupt  between  nations 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  If  that  fateful, 
violent  day  comes  again  as  it  did  in  1957 
and  1967,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  may  well  determme  the  future  of 
mankind.  The  military  and  political  sup- 
port which  our  Government  gives  to  c  ne 


side  or  the  other  will  drastically  affect 
the  outcome  of  any  war  m  the  Middle 
East,  whether  it  spread?  beyond  the  im- 
mediate b<iunds  of  the  conflict,  whether 
;t  involves  a  confrontation  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  whether  once  again 
American  boys  are  called  upon  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  to  support  their 
Government's  foreign  policy 

Does  the  United  States  have  a  commit- 
ment that  might  draw  us  into  a  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East'  If  it  exists,  how  does 
It  compare  with  the  commitment  our  Na- 
tion undert(X)k  in  Vietnam?  Who  would 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  our  in- 
tere.^t  justifies  military  action?  What  is 
the  possibility  of  the  United  States  be- 
coming embroiled,  through  a  Vietnam- 
like proce.ss  of  gradualism,  in  another 
undeclared  war  — this  time  perhaps  pos- 
in«  an  even  greater  risk  of  e.scalaticn  to 
a  nuclear  confrontation' 

These  are  questions  the  Congress  and 
the  American  pt-ople  are  entitled  to  ask. 
particularly  at  this  moment  of  mounting 
cruris  in  a  region  with  which  our  country 
has  so  manv  cultural,  religious,  ethnic, 
and  eciinomic  ties 

The  answers  will  come  as  a  surjinse — 
indeed,  a  shock — to  most  Americans,  in- 
cluding. I  daresay,  most  of  the  Mfmt>ers 
of  Congress 

Still  in  full  force  on  the  statute  books 
IS  a  resolution  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1957  which  states  a  broad  area  of  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  preservation 
of  the  integrity  of  natiuns  in  the  Middle 
East  It  IS  far  more  specific  tlian  the  for- 
mal obligations  cited  as  justification  for 
our  entp.-  into  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
In  fact,  the  all  but  forgotten  Middle  East 
Resolution  makes  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  pale  by  comparison.  It  places 
m  the  hands  oJ  the  President  the  exclu- 
sive authority  to  make  the  determina- 
tion that  military  action  is  required  and 
to  order  into  action  militai-y  forces  with- 
out limit  It  relieves  the  President  even 
of  the  necessity  of  consulting  with  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing advance  congressional  approval. 
It  leaves  open  the  t)ossibility  of  an- 
other Vietnam-like  experience,  another 
imdeclared  war — this  time  bringing  into 
baMc  confrontation  the  vital  interests  of 
the  wcjrld's  two  superpowers. 

What  President — and  especially  one 
now  dealing  with  the  at;ony  of  disen- 
tiagement  from  the  Vietnam  tragedy — 
would  wish  to  use  this  awesome  power 
without  first  consulting  thoroughly  with 
the  Congress  and  gaining  from  the  Con- 
gress specific  approval.  Surely,  President 
Nixon  would  be  the  last  person  inten- 
tionally to  permit  the  military  doctrine 
of  gradualism  to  draw  the  Nation  into 
another  large-scale  undeclared  war 

Indeed.  President  Nixon's  statement 
this  week  that  he  approves  of  the  Sen- 
ate appropriation  bill  amendment  forbid- 
ding ground  combat  troops  from  being 
introduced  into  Thailand  and  Laos  sug- 
gests that  the  President  would  likewise 
welcome  congressional  re.>traint  on  simi- 
lar authority  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  estimate  of  Presidential  intention, 
while  reassuring,  does  not  relieve  the 
Congress  of  its  own  resjxmsibillty  to  the 
American  people  Under  the  ConsUtu- 
tion,  the  power  of  the  sword  is  vested  in 


the  Congress  This  power  it  unwisely  sur- 
rendered in  1957.  and  this  power  it  must 
regain  To  argue  that  the  resolution  is 
dormant  and  would  never  be  cited  is 
scant  comfort 

In  the  fall  of  1964,  President  John.son 
would  have  scofTed  at  a  forecast  that  he 
would  use  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
and  the  SEATO  treaty  as  justification 
for  sendmg  a  half-million  men  into  war 
Such  a  po&sibtlity  has  not  been  ruled 
completely  out  in  the  Middle  East.  Dur- 
ing the  10-day  battle  in  November  be- 
tween the  Lebanese  Army  and  Arab  guer- 
rilla forces,  Secretarv-  of  the  Navy  John 
H.  Chaffee  told  a  London  news  confer- 
ence, "I  think  certainly  the  United  States 
IS  not  anxious  to  become  involved  in  land 
deployment  in  the  Mediterranean."  But 
if  circumstances  became  serious  and  re- 
quired it.  he  said.  'I  think  we  could  do 
It"  He  added  that,  'I  think  the  United 
States  would  need  very  strong  reasons 
for  landing  trooi;s  from  the  Gth  Fleet 

No  one  can  forecast  with  accuracy  the 
passions  and  pressures  which  may  be 
generated  by  future  events  and  brought 
to  bear  on  institutions  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

If  experience  has  taught  us  anything, 
it  has  shown  how  fragile  peace  really  is. 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  the  fine  line 
between  U.S.  involvement  as  a  provider 
of  noncombat  military  support  and  U.S. 
involvement  in  combat  itself. 

DifBcult  though  it  may  be.  the  Con- 
1,'ress  must  assume  responsibility  for  that 
line  drawing.  The  chore  cannot  wisely 
be  left  to  the  President,  even  one  as  ex- 
perienced and  chastened  as  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  power  of  the  sword — one  of  the 
two  great  powers  reserved  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  legislative  branch — is 
clearly  and  exclusively  established  as  a 
congressional  prerogative  by  this  man- 
date of  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution. "The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  declare  war' 

There  are  some,  myself  among  them, 
who  believe  that  Congress  has  not  ade- 
quately fulfilled  Its  responsibility  in  this 
regard  in  the  past.  Irrespective  of  differ- 
ing views  on  points  of  history,  each  of  us 
.surely  wants  to  guard  tlie  legislative 
prerogative  of  power  over  the  sword  in 
any  future  conflict  which  might  entail 
the  use  of  U.S.  troops. 

If  war  .should  break  out  in  the  Middle 
East — and  there  is  every  indication  that 
this  is  a  real  possibility— the  Congress 
should  formally  and  officially  participate 
in  -Any  decision  fixing  the  role  the  United 
States  would  take  in  such  a  conflict.  The 
Constitution  .says  we  must,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  elected  us  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect us  to  exercise  our  judgment  in  just 
such  a  circumstance. 

Yet,  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  would  the  Congress  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  its  constitutional  authority 
before  our  military  forces  are  used? 

Under  existing  law.  as  interpreted 
when  it  was  enacted,  it  is  clear  that  the 
decision  could  be  made  to  send  Amer- 
ican combat  troops  in  almost  unlimited 
numbers  into  the  Middle  East  to  fight  on 
any  side  or  as  a  buffer  between  sides 
without  specific  approval  by  the  House 
or  the  Senate. 

The  Middle  East  resolution,  passed  in 
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the  early  months  of  1957  when  the  men- 
acing military  posture  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion seemed  to  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  states: 
Tlie  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  the 
national  Interest  and  world  peace  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Independence  and  Integrity 
'(  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East.  To  this 
end,  if  the  President  determines  the  ne- 
.esslty  thereof,  the  United  States  Is  prepared 
to  use  armed  forces  to  assist  any  such  na- 
;ion  or  group  of  such  nations  requesting 
iLsslstaiice  against  armed  aggression  from 
..ny  country  controlled  by  international  com- 
munism: Provided.  That  such  employment 
■■hall  be  consonant  with  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Pub.  L.  85-7. 

Tills  act  has  never  been  repealed.  It 
has  no  specified  date  of  expiration.  It 
IS  permanent  law. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  This  resolu- 
tion, passed  under  circumstances  in  the 
Middle     East     which     have     radically 

hanaed  in  the  intervening  13  years,  re- 
quires neither  consultation  with  Con- 
gress nor  congressional  approval  before 
•he  President  can  send  American  men  to 
•ight  in  a  war. 

When  Secretary  of  State  John  Poster 
Dulles  testified  on  the  resolution  before 
the  Joint  Senate  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  he  made 
that  point  abundantly  clear  in  response 
'0  this  question  put  to  him  by  Senator 
Kefauver. 

Senator  Kefauver.  But  can  you  give  us  that 

.s    an    assurance,    that    before    the    Armed 

Forces  of  this  Nation  will  be  used  under  clr- 

iimstances  which  might  bring  about  a  sub- 

•anttal  conflict,  that  the  President  would  ask 

•  -r  a  declaration  that  a  state  of  war  existed? 

Secretary  Dtti.les.  Not  prior  to  their  use: 
y.n  sir. 

And    in    response    to    Senator    PtrL- 
!  RIGHT'S  querj-.  "Who  determines  wheth- 
er or  not  a  country-  is  Communist  dom- 
nated?"  the  Secretary  of  State  renlied. 
That  determination  would  be  made  by 
'he  President." 

This  broad  delegation  of  congressional 

;  lower  is  far  greater  than  the  grant  of 

Mithority  in   the  SEATO  treaty  which 

President  Johnson  often  cited  as  author- 

tv  for  American  military  actions  under 

'he  Gulf   of   Tonkin   resolution.  'Under 

.rticle  IV  of  the  SEATO  treaty,  each 

,iarty  to  the  treaty  pledged,  in  accord- 

■nce  with  ns  "constitutional  processes," 

o  "act  to  meet  the  common  danger"  re- 

ulting   from   "aggression   by  means  of 

■  rmed  attack  in  the  treaty  area  against 

.my  of  the  parties." 

The  hearings  on  the  SEATO  treaty  in 

'954  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  some 

form  of  congressional  action  would  be 

equired    to    authorize    military    action 

•  nder    article    IV.    Senator    Wiley,    the 

hairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 

lons  Committee  unmistakably  clarified 

t  he  meaning  of  the  phrase  "constitutional 

orocesses"  when  he  asked  Secretary  of 

State  Dulles  the  following  question: 

Senator   Wiley.   So   whether   it   were   the 

'.reat  mentioned  In  Section  2  [of  article  IV] 

r  the  common  danger  resulting  from  open 

■tiack.    action    could    be    taken    only    after 

onsultation  with  Congress? 

To  this,  the  Secretary  of  State  un- 
qualifiedly answered  "yes." 
Again,  later  in  the  hearings,  the  Sec- 


retary of  State  affirmed  that  the  Presi- 
dent "would  act  through  the  Congress  If 
it  were  in  session,  and  if  not  in  session 
[he  would]  call  Congress." 

There  was  no  similar  pledge  by  Secre- 
tary Dulles  in  the  hearings  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  resolution.  To  the  contrary,  as 
indicated  to  Senator  Kefauver  above,  the 
Secretary  specifically  stated  that  the 
President  need  not  consult  first  with  the 
Congress,  nor  seek  any  kind  of  congres- 
sional authority  or  supportive  action, 
prior  to  committing  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to 
fight  in  the  Middle  East.  Secretary  Dulles 
did  say  that  the  President  might,  under 
certain  circumstances,  call  Congress  into 
session  after  he  had  committed  troops 
and  the  war  had  already  begun.  This 
comment  demonstrated  clearly  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  resolution  relieved  the 
Congress  of  its  war-making  power. 

The  only  military  action  taken  under 
authority  of  the  Middle  East  resolution 
unquestionably  supports  this  interpreta- 
tion. 

■When  President  Eisenhower  sent  U.S. 
Marines  into  Lebanon  without  prior  con- 
gressional approval  on  July  14,  1957,  he 
cited  the  Middle  East  resolution — passed 
16  months  earlier — in  support  of  his  ac- 
tion, although  the  aggression  was  being 
carried  out  exclusively  by  Arab  na- 
tionals using  Soviet  weapons.  As  further 
justification,  he  listed  the  pattern  of  con- 
quest by  the  Communists  in  Greece  in 
1947,  Czechoslovakia  in  1948,  China  in 

1949,  Korea  and  Indochina  in  1950,  and 
stated : 

■We  now  see  In  the  Middle  East  .  .  ,  the 
same  pattern  of  conquest  with  which  we  be- 
came familiar  during  the  period  of   1945   to 

1950.  This  Involves  taking  over  a  nation  by 
means  of  indirect  aggression;  that  is,  under 
the  cover  of  a  fomented  civil  strife  the  pur- 
pose Is  to  put  Into  domestic  control  those 
whose  real  loyalty  is  to  the  aggressor. 

Referring  to  the  Korean  war,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  went  on  to  say.  "All 
the  world  knew  that  the  North  Koreans 
were  armed,  equipped  and  directed  from 
without  for  the  purpose  of  aggression." 

Times  have  changed  since  the  Congress 
passed  the  Middle  East  resolution  over  a 
decade  ago.  The  nature  of  the  conflict  has 
changed.  Although  Soviet  power  remains 
and  in  some  respect  is  much  greater,  who 
can  say  with  precision  that  any  country 
in  the  Middle  East  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  resolution,  "controlled  by  interna- 
tional communism"?  The  fierce  in- 
dependence and  nationalism  of  Arabs  is 
only  partly  nurtured  by  Soviet  ambi- 
tion and  aid.  To  the  deep  wounds  of  many 
years  are  added  the  scars  of  the  7 -day 
war.  Tension  and  conflict  are  seen  more 
in  nationalistic  terms  today  than  in  terms 
of  confrontation  between  the  free  world 
and  international  communism. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  threat  has 
taken  on  a  more  menacing,  although 
changed,  character.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
now  a  superpower  whose  nuclear  weapons 
are  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  same  class 
as  those  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also 
a  first-rate  naval  power,  operating  ex- 
tensively for  the  first  time  throughout 
the  Mediterranean. 

If  a  confrontation  should  occur  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  Middle  East,  our  country 
would  no  longer  hold  the  decisive  ad- 


vantages of  yesterday,  even  though  the 
danger  of  intimidation  of  these  states  by 
massed  displays  of  Soviet  ground  forces 
no  longer  seems  so  great. 

These  changes  make  all  the  graver  the 
risks  entailed  by  a  confrontation  with 
"international  communism"  in  that  re- 
gion. Such  a  confrontation  may  come. 
The  time  may  also  come  when  the  United 
States  will  find  it  clearly  in  its  interest 
to  go  to  war.  But  the  stakes  are  now 
so  mountainous  as  to  make  absolutely 
vital  formal  congressional  approval  be- 
fore any  such  decision  is  effected. 

The  Congress  can  deal  expeditiously 
with  a  challenge  in  whatever  manner  is 
appropriate.  Let  no  one  doubt  the  ca- 
pability or  the  capacity  of  the  Congress 
to  act  with  disE>atch  if  the  occasion  merits 
it.  The  comment  of  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  later  to  be  President,  at  the 
hearings  on  the  Middle  East  resolution 
are  as  instructive  as  they  are  ironic>ee- 
ferring  to  the  request  in  the  resolutH^ 
for  $200  million  to  support  U.S.  economic 
and  military  aid,  the  Senator  told  Secre- 
tary Dulles: 

I  think  that  you  can  trust  the  Congress  to 
act  with  reasonable  care  on  matters  vitally 
affecting  this  Nation  and  not  to  drag  their 
feet.  I  know  of  no  disposition  to  do  so.  It 
seems  to  me  If  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  feel  the  need  for  further  Informa- 
tion before  they  reach  a  conclusion,  that  they 
will  ijive  the  Congress  the  same  privilege  they 
reserve  for  themselves. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  people 
has  also  changed  quite  markedly  over  the 
last  decade.  We  have  learned  from  bitter 
experience  the  limitations  of  limited 
wars. 

We  have  learned  that  a  war  effort 
which  has  been  denied  the  unifying  force 
of  formal  congressional  support  and  ap- 
proval is  gravely  shortchanged.  We  have 
found  that  a  limited  military  response 
ordered  on  his  own  by  the  President  can 
lead  the  Nation  into  a  paralyzing  and 
seemingly  bottomless  quagmire.  From 
this  experience,  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  become  convinced  that  the  American 
people  will  not  support  U.S.  involvement 
in  a  foreign  war  unless  and  until  such  in- 
volvement has  been  given  formal  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress. 

Because  of  these  two  changed  factors, 
plus  the  constitutional  responsibility 
mentioned  earlier,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Middle  East 
resolution.  It  would  clearly  spell  out  the 
role  of  Congress  in  any  decision  to  com- 
mit U.S.  forces  to  the  Middle  East  under 
the  authority  of  that  resolution. 

Retaining  all  the  basic  language  cf  the 
resolution,  the  amendment  would  add 
three  significant  words,  "and  the  Con- 
gress," to  the  operative  clause  permitting 
the  commitment  of  armed  forces.  It 
would  cause  section  2  of  the  resolution  to 
read,  in  pertinent  part: 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  regards  as 
vital  to  the  national  Interest  and  world  peace 
the  preservation  of  the  Independence  and 
integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 
To  this  end.  If  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress determine  the  necessity  thereof,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  use  armed  forces 
to  assist  any  nation  or  group  of  such  nations 
requesting  assistance  against  armed  aggres- 
sion from  any  country  controlled  by  Interna- 
tional communism :  Provided,  That  such  em- 
ployment shall  be  consonant  with  the  treaty 
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obllgatlona   of    the   United   States   and    with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

ThLs  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
lessen  our  commitment  to  peace,  Justice, 
and  national  security  In  the  Middle  East 
Nor  does  the  amendment  In  any  way  les- 
sen our  commitment  to  stand  fast  a«ainst 
Communist  encroachment  In  that  part 
of  the  world  Outright  repeal  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  resolution  might  very  well  have 
that  effect 

AccepUnce  by  the  Congress  of  the 
amendment  I  propose  would  have  the 
undeniable  effect  of  reaffirming  congres- 
sional support  for  and  commitment  to  a 
stable,  peaceful.  Independent  Middle 
Ea5t  At  this  point  In  our  history  when 
the  shadow  of  Vietnam  seems  to  dull 
many  of  our  commitments  around  the 
world.  It  would  be  wise  for  the  United 
States  to  renew  its  commitment  to  .stand 
fast  against  Communist  penetration  in 
this  part  of  the  world 

My  amendment  restores  Congress  to  its 
proper  decisionmaking  role,  recognizing 
that  before  the  United  States  can  con- 
stitutionally commit  armed  forces  to  pre- 
serxti,  the  independence  and  :ntf«ruy 
of  the- nations  of  the  Middle  East  •  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress,  a.s  well  as  the 
President  is  required 

This  amendment  would  not  infringe 
upon  the  legitimate  right— in  fact  the 
duty— of  a  President  to  commit  troops  in 
the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere  under  cer- 
tain limited  circumsunces  without  prior 
specific  approval  by  the  Congress  As 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  has 
the  implied  power  to  repel  attack  and  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  US 
citizens 

However,  these  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  prior  congressional  approval 
cannot  properly  be  interpreted  loosely 
Thus,  a  President  cannot  cite  as  authori- 
zation the  need  to  protect  American  lives 
or  property  when  in  fact  there  is  no 
clear  and  substantial  showing  of  danger 
to  such  a:  the  time  of  the  intervention 

Similar. y.  the  power  to  repel  attack  is 
not  an  unlimited  one  The  right  of  self- 
defense  IS  undeniable  but  this  authonty 
permits  only  a  limited  response  to  a  spe- 
cific situation,  and  it  terminates  when 
the  need  for  self-defense  terminates 
Beyond  this,  amy  Intervention  by  Ameri- 
can forces  must  be  preceded  by  specific 
congressional  approval 

The  need  for  action  on  this  amend- 
ment IS  urgent  If  the  volcano  of  war 
does  erupt  in  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
States  may  well  decide  to  send  troops  to 
help  restore  peace  and  stabilitv  to  that 
part  of  the  world  But  let  the  decision  to 
do  .so  result  from  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses which  form  the  strength  and  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  and  m  which  the  role 
of  Congress  is  fixed  by  the  Constitution 
and  not  by  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent Let  the  decision  to  send  troops,  or 
not  to  do  so.  result  from  a  synthesizing 
debate  and  vot<^-actions  which  will  help 
forge  a  unified  public  will  behind  na- 
tional policy.  Such  a  unified  will  can  best 
be  forged  on  the  one  great  anvil  of  de- 
mocracy, the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


MYLAI  INVESTIGATION 

•  Mr   MINSHALL  disked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for   1 


minute,    to    revise    and    extend    his    re- 
marks and  include  extraneoas  matter  > 

Mr  MINSHALL  Mr  Speaker  on  No- 
vember 20  I  took  the  floor  to  ask  for  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  alleged 
atrocities  at  Mylai  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  are  conducting  In-depth  investiga- 
tions. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Raymond  J  Kappel.  secretary  of  the 
Fairvlew  Park.  Ohio,  Jaycees.  detailing 
a  meeting  in  July  1968.  at  which  Ronald 
Haeberle  showed  his  now-famous  color 
photographs  taken  at  Mylai. 

Mr  Kappel.  who  did  not  attend  that 
meeting,  wrote  the  letter  in  his  capacity 
as  .secretary  of  the  group,  at  the  request 
of  fellow  Jaycees  who  were  present  when 
the  pictures  were  shown  I  have  discussed 
Mr  Kappels  letter  with  a  member  who 
was  there,  and  he  .states  that  the  facts 
are  accurately  represented 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  tre- 
mendously concerned  with  the  alleged 
events  at  Mylai  and,  accordingly  I  am 
making  this  letter  part  of  the  Record 
and  am  sending  copies  of  it  to  the  ap- 
propriate Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficiaLs 

The  Faoiview  Park  J.aycees    I.nc  . 
FaiTxxew  Pa'k    Ohio.  December  11    1969 
Hon   William  E   Minshall, 
Ratj^^urn  OJire  Butldmg, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Minshall  The  Palrvelw  Park 
Jaycees  h.ivc  been  deeply  di.sturbed  by  the 
aliened  massa^-re  at  My  Lai  on  March  16. 
1968  We  also  are  concerned  about  the  sen- 
sauonallsm  of  the  publicity  concerning  Mv 
Lttl 

On  July  10  1968,  Mr  Ronald  Haeberle 
presented  a  slide  show  on  Vietnam  at  our 
monthly  meeting  The  main  theme  uf  his 
presentation  was  Vietnam  countryside  until 
the  flnal  few  slides,  which  .showed  Vlet- 
n.imese  people  whom  Mr  Haeberle  said  were 
killed  a-s  a  result  of  a  military  search-and- 
destroy  mission  The  sllde.s  were  the  same  a.s 
photoifraphs  that  use  unw  ijettlng  sensational 
publicity  by  the  news  media  We  were  slclc- 
ened  by  the  phofi^raph.s  We  que.stloned  Mr 
Haeberle  a^  to  huw  these  deaths  occurred. 
He  stated  that  his  unit  was  on  a  'search-and- 
destrny  mls-sion  and  that  the  village  wa-s  a 
V  C  stronghold,  that  the  villagers  were 
warned  two  day.i  in  advance  by  dropped 
leaflets  and  voice  communication  that  the 
village  was  going  ui  be  destroyed,  and  that 
they  should  leave,  and  that  anyone  remain- 
ing would  be  considered  a  V  C  The  manner 
in  which  he  made  his  presentation  generally 
left  the  group  with  the  impression  that  this 
act  was  Justifiable 

A3  to  what  occurred  In  My  Lai,  we  now 
question  the  use  of  these  pictures  by  vari- 
ous pubUcatloos  and  news  media,  1'^  years 
after  they  were  taken 

Wo     feel     that     the     Government     should 
thoroughly  InvesUgate  the  alleged  massacre, 
and  that  the  truth  should  be  determined. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rat  K.appel, 

Secretary. 

THE  MAIL  ON  MYLAI 

•  Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  read  the  House  a  sentence  from  a 
letter  recently  received  from  a  man  in 
Keene.  NJi.: 

I  ajii  an  Interstate  bus  driver  <  28  years 
old),  and  U  a  thug  accoeted  me  and  robbed 


me.  you  can  beT  the  news  in  reporting  the 
incident  would  say  alleged  .issault.'  but 
here  ( the  massacre  i  they  almoet  never 
bother  to  aay     alleged   ' 

And  here  is  another  sentence  from  the 
same  letter: 

Politicians  often  think  people  are  fooled 
by  the  prees.  but  this  Is  not  true 

This  letter  from  young  Mr.  Greg  Mur- 
phy, of  Keene.  N  H..  sums  up  ver>'  well 
the  feeling  expressed  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  mail  received  by  our 
committee  on  the  Mylai  investigation. 

The  mam  thrust  of  concern  among 
those  who  write  to  us  is  that  the  news 
media  have  tried  and  convicted  the 
American  soldiers  in  Vietnam  before  the 
case  has  been  proved  and  that  our  com- 
mittee should  investigate  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  depth  and  not  prejudge  the  case. 

I  think  Mr.  Murphy  has  summed  up 
very  neatly  the  reaction  many  of  us  here 
have  had  to  the  reporting  of  this  stop,- 
m  his  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
papers  did  not  even  bother  to  use  the 
word  alleged  '  Our  mail  would  indi- 
cate that  a  similar  reaction  has  been  e.\- 
penenced  by  people  throughout  the 
country 

Our  committee  has  received  over  325 
letters,  and  new  batches  of  mail  are  de- 
livered daily  There  is  a  great  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  Tlie 
mail  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
tn,'  and  from  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
Of  course,  we  have  received  letters  criti- 
cal of  our  procedures  and  critical  of 
statements  I  may  have  made  in  public 
interviews  But  a  staff  review  indicated 
that  the  mail  i.s  running  approximately 
20  to  1  in  favor  of  our  manner  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Tliose  wlio  write  to  us  seem  to  be  prin- 
cipally concerned  that  we  get  all  of  the 
facts  before  jumping  to  conclusions  and 
that  we  assure  that  the  rights  of  the 
American  .soldiers  involved  are  protected. 
Tlie  people  are  t;reatly  concerned  that 
the.se  matters  will  reflect  unfairly  on  all 
of  the  GI's  who  have  .served  in  Vietnam. 
The  most  frequent  comment  in  our 
correspondence  is  concerned  that  the 
press  and  TV  reports  have  assumed  the 
guilt  of  the  men  accused  before  any  in- 
vestigation or  any  court-martial  is 
completed. 

Again.  I  want  to  say  to  Members  oi 
the  House  that  the  subcommittee  I  ap- 
pointed under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
'Mr.  Hebert>  will  press  forward  with  a 
thorough  investigation  and  will  not  rest 
until  all  of  the  facts  are  in.  That  sub- 
committee will  determine  if  there  has 
been  a  massacre,  if  there  was  who  was 
guilty,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
Army's  system  is  at  fault.  That  subcom- 
mittee will  be  diligent  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals. 

We  shall  not  be  swayed  from  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  by  the  glare 
of  the  TV  lights  or  the  slant  of  the  edi- 
torialists. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  his  fine  statement  and,  be- 
cause he  has  used  a  letter  of  one  of  my 
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constituents,  I  would  like  to  thank  him 
for  having  selected  that  partiicular  letter. 
I  think  It  is  fairly  typical  of  letters  I  have 
received  from  other  constituents.  The 
motto  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
has  been  and  it  still  is,  "Live  free  or  die." 
There  are  many  tough-minded,  thought- 
ful people  in  the  Granite  State. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


press  coverage  op  the  armed 
services  committee  investi- 
gation op  the  mylai  inci- 
de:nt 

'Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  a  newspaper  article  ) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
with  great  Interest  the  comments  of  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Bob  Sikes,  of 
Florida,  concerning  the  press  coverage 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  In- 
vestigation of  the  Mylai  incident.  I  agree 
with  him  100  percent,  and  I  want  to  add 
my  endorsement  to  his  statements  about 
Chairman  Mendel  Rivers  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  special  subcommittee  look- 
ing into  the  Mylai  incident.  Congress- 
man P.  Edward  Hebert.  of  Louisiana.  It 
IS  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
these  gentlemen,  and  I  know  that  they 
have  only  the  good  of  America  at  heart 
in  this  or  any  other  matter  which  comes 
before  our  committee. 

If  there  is  any  man  in  the  Congress 
who  would  do  a  better  job  of  investigat- 
ing these  charges  than  Congressman 
Hebert,  I  do  not  know  who  he  Is.  As  a 
■  areer  newspaperman  for  some  20  years 
before  coming  to  the  Congress,  he  knows 
that  there  is  no  use  to  try  to  whitewash 
or  cover  anything  as  important  as  this. 
Chairman  Rivers  and  Congressman 
Hebert  want  only  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  in  this  case. 

While  the  press  is  quick  to  publicize 
incidents  such  as  that  which  allegedly  oc- 
curred at  Mylai.  they  seldom  make  an 
effort  to  bring  to  the  public's  attention 
both  sides  of  the  situation.  For  instance, 
the  Columbus,  Ga.,  Ledger,  on  Tuesday, 
December  16,  ran  a  picture  which  was 
taken  some  2  weeks  before  the  incident 
showing  Vietcong  women  and  yoimg 
boys  carrying  arms  in  Mylai.  Such  a  pic- 
ture would-not.  of  course,  be  of  interest 
to  certain  newspapers  because  it  would 
not  help  their  case  in  prosecuting  those 
Anny  officers  who  have  been  accused  of 
Darticipating  in  this  incident. 

I  believe  any  man  going  into  an  area 
'vhere  he  knew  women  and  children  were 
part  of  the  Vietcong  force  would  be  par- 
ticularly wary  of  anyone.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  from  the 
Columbus  Ledger  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
'1RD  at  this  point. 

.\p.MY  Photo  Shows  VC  UNrr  Stationed  in 

Mvlai  Are\ 

A  photograph  of  a  Viet  Cong  unit  ba.-'ed  In 

•he    My    Lai    (4)    area    was    made    available 

■Monday  by  a  man  who  had  served  with  the 

Mth    Infantry   Brigade   at   the   time   of   the 

::icident     of     March     16.     1968.     which     has 

^>rought  Charges  that  G.I.'s  committed  mur- 

ler  against  Vietnamese  clnllans. 

He  said  the  photograph  came  from  a  roll 

t    film  captured  in  a  Viet   Cong  basecamp 

m  the  Song  My  village  area  (My  Lai  was  one 


of  taie  iMunlete  of  this  village)  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  My  Lai  raid. 

An  officer  who  had  berved  with  the  11th 
Brigade  dtirlng  ite  organization  and  as  both 
a  field  commander  and  staff  officer,  he  said 
the  photograph  was  developed  by  the 
brigade  public  information  office  photog- 
raphy laboratory,  some  copies  retained  by 
that  office,  others  given  to  Intellgenoe 
aouroes. 

IdentJflcatlon  erf  some  of  the  individuals 
in  the  group  of  38  armed  Vietnamese,  in- 
cluding three  young  women  and  several  very 
young  boys,  was  made  by  lith  Brigade  In- 
tel llgenoe  offices,  he  said. 

Kneeling  in  the  center  of  the  group  one 
arm  akimbo,  with  a  bolstered  pistol,  is  the 
military  leader  erf  the  unit,  he  said. 

Standing  at  the  far  left,  without  a  weapon, 
in  peaaant  gartj  of  black  pajamas,  and  obvl- 
oualy  older  than  the  armed  guerrillas.  Is  the 
unit's  political  ofacer,  he  said. 

Third  from  right,  with  a  U.S.  M-l  rlflle, 
poeed  on  one  knee.  Is  a  "comljat  hero"  and 
squad  leader  in  the  unit,  the  officer  said. 

Men  in  the  photograph  have  a  80  mm 
mortar,  carbines,  and  M-l  rifles  of  U.S.  man- 
ufacture and  Mat  40  submachlneguns  of 
French  manufacture — typical  Viet  Cong 
armament  ae  opposed  to  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  who  carry  Ohineae-Oommunlst 
manufactured  weapons  of  Russian  style. 

One  man,  standing  on  the  right  of  the  one 
Identlfled  as  the  political  ofHcer,  wears  a 
North  Vietnamese  regular's  field  uniform,  as 
does  the  squad  leader  In  the  front  row.  (The 
man  by  the  pollUcal  officer  was  believed  to  be 
his  body  guard,  the  officer  said.) 


PPC.  CHARLES  F.  TYSON  m,  LOVED 
HIS  NATION  AND  HIS  HOME 
MARTIN  COUNTY,  FLA. 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday,  November  10,  1969,  a  special 
Veterans  Day  memorial  service  was  held 
at  Martin  Coimty  High  School,  Martin 
County,  Fla.,  to  honor  Pfc.  Charles  F. 
"Chuck"  Tyson,  an  alumnus  of  that 
school,  who  gave  his  life  in  Vietnam. 

Charles  Tyson  graduated  from  Martin 
Coimty  High  School  in  June  1968.  His 
favorite  pastimes  were  surfing  and  swim- 
ming, both  very  popular  in  beautiful 
and  scenic  country  located  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  just  north  of  West  Palm 
Beach. 

On  September  17,  1968,  Charles  Tyson 
enlisted  in  the. U.S.  Marine  Corps.  He 
completed  his  basic  training  with  flying 
colors  and  was  verj'  proud  to  be  a  marine. 

In  March  1969,  he  arrived  in  Vietnam 
and  on  March  29  observed  his  20th  birth- 
day as  a  member  of  3d  Platoon.  Company 
M,  3d  Battalion.  5th  Marine  Regiment. 

Private  first  class  Tyson  was  assigned 
as  a  rifleman  in  the  1st  Squad  of  the 
3d  Platoon  of  M  Company  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  21.  1969.  Company  M 
was  engaged  in  a  search-and-clear  oper- 
ation approximately  4  miles  east  of  the 
Marine  base  at  An  Hoa.  Quang  Nam 
Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  en- 
emy was  encountered  and  during  the 
ensuing  battle,  Pfc.  Charles  Tyson  was 
struck  by  small-arms  fire  and  was  killed. 
He  was  buried  on  July  8.  1969.  at  Pern 
Hill  Cemetery,  Stuart,  Fla.,  in  Martin 
County  with  military  honors. 
His  commanding  officer  as  well  as  his 


fellow  marines  had  a  deep  affection  and 
respect  for  Charles  Tyson  for  they  knew 
he  was  a  sincere  and  dedicated  marine 
who  loved  his  country,  and  particularly 
Martin  Coimty. 

His  thoughts  were  of  Martin  County 
High  School,  Stuart,  Fla.,  when  he  wrote 
to  his  parents  in  January  of  this  year, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Vietnam.  I 
would  like  to  enclose  that  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues: 

January  29,  1969. 

To  Mt  Loving  Mom  and  Dad:  Even  though 
I  don't  like  to  mention  such  things.  It  Is  a 
necessary  step  that  must  be  taken.  If  by  some 
odd  stroke  of  fate  I  should  not  return  from 
my  coming  tour  in  Vietnam,  there  are  a  few 
things  I  would  like  done. 

1.  First  to  be  burled  at  Stuart,  Florida. 

2  To  take  the  flag  from  my  funeral  and 
give  It  to  Martin  County  High  School.  In 
addition  I  want  8500  to  be  used  to  erect  a 
monument  to  all  those  students  past  pres- 
ent, and  future  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  defense  of  their  God  and  country  With 
an  Inscription  by  Nathan  Hale,  "I  regret  that 
I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country." 

3.  $2,000.00  from  my  Insurance  policy  to  be 
used  in  2  81,000  00  scholarships  for  the  most 
deserving  male  and  female  students  of  Mar- 
tin County  High  School. 

4.  The  rest  is  to  be  used  bv  the  two  of  you 
as  you  see  fit. 

Pfc  Charles  F.  Tyson  III. 

The  wishes  of  Pfc.  Charles  F.  "Chuck" 
Tyson  were  carried  out  at  the  Martin 
County  High  School  on  November  10. 

The  flag  from  his  casket  was  presented 
to  the  Martin  County  High  School  by 
Charles'  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
R.  Tyson,  who  now  live  in  South  Bay, 
Fla.,  a  short  distance  from  Stuart,  where 
Mr.  Tyson  is  now  acting  chief  of  police. 
That  flag  now  flies  over  Martin  County 
High  School  and  has  a  very  special 
meaning  to  the  students  there. 

The  monument  for  which  Charles  be- 
queathed $500  will  be  designed  by  the 
students  of  Martin  County  High  School 
and  will  be  constructed  in  the  court- 
yard. Charles'  parents  will  give  a  savings 
bond  to  the  student  who  contributes  the 
most  toward  the  design  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

A  scholarship  is  being  established  at 
the  school  to  provide  $1,000  each  to  the 
most  deserving  male  and  female  student 
at  Martin  County  High  School  as 
Charles  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  are  most  inade- 
quate to  express  one's  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  this  young  man.  Yet.  I  do 
not  believe  Pfc.  Charles  F.  Tyson  III 
would  want  us  to  linger  in  sorrow,  but 
would  rather  have  us  heed  the  words  of 
Nathan  Hale  in  these  troubled  times: 

I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for 
my  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  be  strong  as  long  as  we  have 
young  men  of  this  caliber. 


THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  MUST 
HAVE  EQUAL  TREATMENT  IN 
DESEGREGATION 

I  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 
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Mr  THOMPSON  of  Owrsrla.  Mr 
Speaker.  It  Ls  my  understanding  that  the 
southern  strategy  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration Is  to  treat  the  -South  In  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  sectlonjs 
of  the  country  Day  before  ye.sterday  a 
decision  wa.s  rendered  by  a  three-Judtre 
Federal  panel  and  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Justice  Department  against  my  State  of 
OeorKia.  requiring!  the  State  school  board 
to  administer  the  deseyration  of  the 
schools  The  three-judue  Federal  panel. 
after  listenlnK  to  the  pleas  of  the  Justice 
D?partmpnt  attort-.eys.  set  forth  certain 
mathematical  racial  balance  require- 
ments wherein  each  school  in  each  dis- 
trict must  hare  so  many  Negroes  and  so 
many  whites  This  is  done  under  the 
guise  of  equal  protection  of  the  law  I 
maintain  that  equal  protection  of  the 
law  provides  that  there  should  be  no 
discrimination  asainst  any  person  be- 
cause of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  that 
to  force  a  child  out  of  his  neighborhood 
because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color  is.  in 
fact,  denying  him  equal  protection  of  the 
law 

I  have  jn  my  hand  a  copy  of  an  article 
aapearjis:  In  our  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Tuesday  of  thu  week,  wherein  2.000  white 
schoolteachers  are  prote'iting  a  recent 
Federal  appellate  court  decision  ordering 
mathematical  proportional  integration 
of  each  .schcwl  faculty  In  Atlanta,  this 
means  57  percent  black  teachers  m  each 
school  and  43  percent  white  teachers  in 
each  school  I  disagree  that  this  ls  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  but  returning  to 
my  major  point.  I  have  today  written 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  a  letter  and 
I  have  asked  him  to  carry  out  his  an- 
nounced intention  of  treating  all  sections 
of  the  country  as  equals,  and  to  file  suit 
against  Nortliern  States  who  have  segre- 
gated schools  such  as  m  Detroit.  Chicago, 
and  New  York  and  force  propcjrtional 
bala".ce  on  them  as  Attorney  General 
Mitchell's  suit  has  done  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  If  my  President,  of  whom  I  am 
very  proud,  and  his  Attorney  General 
are  sincere  .n  their  sutement  that  the 
southern  strategy  is  to  treat  the  South 
as  the  rest  of  the  Nation  then  let  iLs  have 
the  same  action  which  Attori'.ey  General 
Mitchell  brought  a!,'ainst  Georgia, 
brous;ht  against  Northern  States  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  my  letttcr  and  news 
article  at  this  point; 

HorsE   OF   REPaesE.vTATrvEs, 
Wajhington.    DC.   DfCt-m'^er   19.    /3«9 
Hon     Jiiftr*  MrrcHELL. 
Dt^a^tment  of  Justice. 
Wash'.ngzon,  D  C 

Dkas  Mr  .Attornet  General  Please  note 
the  attached  newspaper  clippings,  wherein 
mathemitlcal  ru.-:al  balance  is  being  re- 
quired by  the  Feder:i:  courts  in  schools  in 
the  State  of  Georgia 

Much  of  this  13  due  to  your  action  and 
the  Justice  Deparrnient  suits,  including  the 
one  which  you  brought  against  the  entire 
State  of  Georgia 

Win  you  bring  this  same  type  of  action 
ag>tlnst  Ni.irthern  states  wherein  there  are 
racially  identlflable  schixjls  ' 

If  racial  balance  Is  to  be  forced  on  'he 
South  by  Federal  court  action  Initiated 
through  the  Justice  Department  and  imple- 
mented through  busing,  pairing  and  8Cho<jl 
cloeing  I  35a  closed  -hus  fan.  should  not  the 
same  be  forced  on  the  North'' 

It  waa  within  your  power  to  bring  suit 
against  Georgia,  which  you  did  Will  you  now 
bring    suit    against    Northern    states,    which 


is  also  within  your  power''  I  would  be  com- 
pletely distressed  to  And  that  you  favor  a  sys- 
tem of  double  standards  wherein  racial  bal- 
ance Is  required  In  the  South  but  not  In 
Chicago.  Detroit.  New  York  and  other  areas. 
This  I  sincerely  hope  Is  not  the  case. 

If  you  expect  the  South  to  vote  Republican, 
treat  us  no  differently  than  any  other  part  of 
the  country  Do  not  oppress  us.  treat  us  as 
equals  .ind  flie  suit  against  the  racliillv  Iden- 
tlflable schools  in  the  North 

May  I  please  have  an  eiarly  reply 

Kindest  regards 

Yours  very  truly. 

Fletcher  Thompson. 

Member  of  Congrea. 

1  Prom  the  Atlanta  iOa  )   Constitution. 

Dec    16    19891 
Wnm  Teachers  Vow  To  Pxoht  PAcxn-TY 
Desegrecatiiin  Order 
(By  Richard  M    Miles i 
The  Atlanta  Education  .Association,  repre- 
.^enting  some  iOOd  white  city  school   teach- 
ers, Monday  nlRlit   declared  a  recent  federal 
court    decision    ordering    proportional    Inte- 
gration of  school  faculties  .ts  discriminatory 
and   vowed    to   flstht    the  ordered    Feb     I    de- 
-seKregation  of  cLissnKim  teachers 

The  resolution  pas.sed  on  the  heels  of  a 
warnliiR  from  .Atlanra  .'^■hool  Supt  John 
Letson  wh<5  .said.  There  will  be  no  shenan- 
igans   We  will  work  .is  professionals  " 

Letson  had  told  the  group  that  he  saw  no 
way  Atlanta  schools  could  avoid  mixing  their 
teaching  staffs  37  per  cent  black  and  43  per 
cent  white — in  each  .school — as  ordered  by 
the  Fifth  District  Court  of  Appeals  In 
October 

Gaining  a  f hree-Tu-one  margin  after  two 
hoiu-s  of  heated  dl.scusslon  ;ind  bickering,  the 
resolution  read 

Our  individual  and  if>llpctlve  civil  rights 
jire  belnn!  discriminated  against  by  the  FMfth 
Circuit  panel  of  U  -S  Judges,  therefore.  I  move 
that  we  :is  an  .tssocliitlon  draw  up 

"l.  \  resolution  e.xplalninK  the  undemo- 
cratic procedures,  results,  etc  .  thus  request- 
ing the  reverse  islo  of  their  decision;  and 
2  Our  executive  committee  look  Into  the 
legal  feasibility  of  an  immediate  suit  to 
change  the  court  order  ' 

Introduced  by  Kathy  Byrd.  a  teacher  at 
Hutchenson  Element. irv  School,  the  resolu- 
tion* architect  and  fervent  spokesman  w;ts 
Hutchenson  Principal  A    D    Jones 

Jones  told  a  reporter  later,  "Yes.  I'm 
against  integration.  .And  I  want  our  teachers 
to  have  a  right  to  make  their  own  decisions  " 
During  the  debate  on  the  resolution,  some- 
times spiked  with  personal  .itt.irks.  Jones 
said.  "We  ought  not  take  this  sitting  down 
as  .in  association. 

We  ought  to  move  for  a  delay  until  this 
Is  done  all  over  the  country— that  Is,  I  see 
this  as  discrimination  against  us  " 

Jones  meant  by  lix-al  discrimination  that 
other  regions  of  the  nation  are  not  being 
forced  to  Integrate  their  faculties  In  each 
school  on  a  ratio  equal  to  the  racial  ratio 
of  teachers  In  the  entire  system  as  Is  the 
case  in  .Atlanta 

Letson  said  when  questioned  by  a  Consti- 
tution reporer.  h')wever  that  the  only  local 
discrimination  was  that  the  Atlanta  area 
had  a  greater  percent;ige  of  Negrties  than 
some  other  sections  of  the  country 

Therefore,  any  mixing  In  the  Atlanta  school 
system  would  more  obviously  change  the 
complexion  o(  the  entire  system 

L#tson  al."M)  "^ald  that  faculty  Integration 
would  probably  crvstalize  sentiment  against 
city-county    government   consolidation 

"I  think  It  would  have  the  opp<isUe  effect 
ithus  not  sUmulatlng  consolidation  desires) 
because  the  .Atlanta  system  Is  about  60-tJi-40 
Negro-to-whIte,  the  Fulton  County  system 
Is  about  75-to-25  If  we  consolidated,  the 
overall  svstem  would  have  a  ratio  of  about 
50-50   ■ 

AEA  Is  the  local  unit  of  the  Georgia  Edu- 


cation Association  and  has  no  Negroes  on 
lU  rolls  The  Gate  City  Association  Is  the 
Negro  teacher  association  in  Atlanta. 

No  Negroes  attended  the  Monday  night 
meeting,  although  they  teach  at  schools  in 
which  AEA  members  teach. 

Questioned  before  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution about  what  the  city  :.chool  ooard 
would  do  If  such  a  move  evolved,  Letson 
would  only  say : 

"The  Atlanta  school  system  has  never  of- 
fered any  kind  of  resistance  to  court  orders." 
He  added.  'I  intend  to  find  a  w.iy  to  imple- 
ment the  court  order." 

How? 

"Well  Just  play  It  by  ear."  he  said. 

Earlier  in  the  evening.  Letson  told  about 
200  teachers  and  representative  delegates, 
who  were  authorized  to  vote,  that  the  Board 
of  Education  would  establish  three  criteria 
for  achieving  racial   balance  on   faculties: 

1.  The  assignments  must  be  .ipproached  In 
a  positive  manner  and  with  fairness  to  all 
ppr<«;)ns — teachers   and   students — concerned 

3  That  he  hoped  the  teachers  could  act 
iLs  professionals  and  all  work  together"  In 
dr.iwing  up  a  plan 

3  "Come  what  may  .  this  is  another 
challenge  to  a  professional  approach  .  We 
must  look  at  the  long  term  advantages  of 
a  well-devised  plan  of  fiu-ulty  integration," 
he  said 

Leading  off  the  Monday  session  of  the 
AEA,  Georgia  Educational  Association's  E.  C 
Mltcham  Jr  .  .set  three  goals  for  the  GEA  dur- 
ing the  upcoming  General  .Assembly: 

I  Making  sure  Georgia  education  gets  at 
least  $60  niiillon  of  the  total  $125  million 
legislators  will  deal  iput    this  session; 

2.  Take  steps  to  inaugurate  a  prognwn  pro- 
viding for  a  statewide  kindergarten  program; 

3.  Making  provisions  for  reducing  the 
pupU-teacher  ratio  to  25  to  one 

Mltcham  said  that  the  "General  Assembly 
will  probably  put  a  freeze  on  taxes  at  the 
present  level"  and  that  It  would  therefore  be 
a  tight  .squeeze  for  education  to  get  the 
funds  it  needs  to  improve  and  expand. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post) 

Court  Orders  Georgia  To  Oversee 

Integration 

(By  Bruce  Galphln) 

Atlanta.  December  17  —A  federal  court 
ordered  'he  Georg:a  State  Bcwrd  of  Educa- 
tion today  to  assume  responsibility  for  local 
scho.a  tlesegregatl  in  and  to  withhold  state 
funds  from  districts  that  do  not  comply. 
Both  phages  of  the  ruling  In  the  case  create 
new  law 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  a  state  board 
has  been  named  the  agent  to  achieve  deseg- 
regation 

Tlie  three  judges  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Georgia  at  en  banc  for  the  tlrst  time 
since  Georgias  original  school  Integration 
case  11  years  ago  They  ordered  the  State 
Board  to  comply  with  the  order  by  early 
spring  of  next  year. 

The  withholding  of  .-^tate  funds  Is  a  potent 
weapon,  because  in  Georgia  about  two-thirds 
of  all  public  school  funds  come  from  the 
state  treasury 

Ttie  fetleral  ruling  also  presumably  means 
that  dozens  of  .schi>ol  districts  In  Georgia 
that  have  lost  feder.tl  funds  because  of  non- 
compliance with  HEW  guidelines  row  will 
be  eligible  to  reapply  for  them  as  soon  as 
the  order  Is   carried  out. 

The  order  'vas  signed  by  Judges  Sidney  O. 
Smith  Jr.  Newell  EdenHeld  and  Albert  J. 
Henderson  Jr  It  dwelt  on  the  confusion  In 
the  South  resulting  from  a  lack  of  uniform 
integration  standards  and  set  forth  the 
court's  own  definition 

These  are  the  minimum  standards  the 
court   set   for  a   "unitary"  school  system: 

The  ratio  of  minority  students  in  each 
school  must  be  between  one-half  and  I'i 
the  actual  school  population  ratio. 
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A  similar  range  shall  apply  to  faculty  and 
staff. 

All  facilities  and  employment  shall  be  unl- 
lorm  at  each  school. 

Extra  currlcular  activities  must  be  opened 
to  all  people,  faculty  and  staff  regardless  of 
race. 

As  an  example  the  court  said  that  If  a  sys- 
tem were  40  per  cent  black  and  a  school  had 
,in  enrollment  of  400,  that  would  mean  that 
80  to  240  Negro  pupils  would  have  to  be 
enrolled. 

The  court's  standard  for  faculty  Integra- 
tion appears  to  fall  short  of  the  exact  ratio 
recently  ordered  by  the  tJ.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  order  said  It  was  neither  requiring  nor 
pr.Dhlhitlng  the  closing  of  school  buildings. 
the  rezoning  of  school  attendance  districts, 
"freedom  of  choice."  busing,  pairing  of 
schools  nor  neighborhood  schools.  "All  of 
these  are  but  means  at  the  disposal  of  every 
ioral  school  board  to  achieve  the  necessary 
result."   the  ruling  declared. 

The  court  said  the  State  School  Board 
and  Department  of  Education  are  better 
equipped  to  "monitor  the  progress"  of  de- 
segregation than  the  court.  It  said  the  courts 
would  be  overwhelmed  and  "all  other  legal 
business  (would)  cease"  If  the  courts  were 
to  take  on  the  task  of  dlstrlct-by-dlstrlct 
and  school -by-school  integration. 

■Moreover,  the  prospect  of  the  courts  act- 
ing as  administrators  or  'super  school  boards' 
Is  contrary  to  the  concept  of  the  Judge's 
traditional  role,  and  Is  anathema  to  our  sys- 
tem of  local  public  education,"  It  said. 

The  suit  against  Georgia  and  the  state 
Board  of  Education  was  an  Innovation.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  Justice  Department 
had  sued  an  entire  state  In  a  school  case. 
There  Is  a  statewide  school  desegregation 
order  In  Alabama,  but  It  was  brought  by 
private  plaintiffs. 

The  order  applies  to  81  of  Georgia's  191 
school  districts.  The  others  either  are  In 
compliance  with  HEW  standards  or  already 
are  under  court  Jurisdiction. 

Gov.  Lester  A.  Maddox  called  the  decision 
"a  violation  of  the  laws  of  our  land."  But 
he  added  the  decision  would  not  be  appealed 
to  a  higher  court. 

"There  is  only  one  remaining  appeal," 
Maddox  said,  'and  that  Is  with  the  parents, 
both  black  and  white,  who  can  come  to 
the  defense  of  these  children  who  have  been 
iiptrayed." 

In  their  order  the  Judgjes  told  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  obtain  compliance 
r>lans  from  Individual  school  districts  by 
March  1.  1970.  and  to  submit  them  to  the 
court  bv  April  1  The  state  Is  forbidden  to 
disburse  any  state  funds  to  a  district  not 
meeting  the  court's  deadlines. 


A  SAGA  OF  30  YEARS.  A  TRIBUTE  TO 
BILL  HENRY 

'Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD  asked  and 
was  piven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  iust  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  this  month  marks  the  30th  anni- 
versary' of  my  good  friend  Bill  Henry's 
outstanding  column,  "By  the  Way,"  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  I  shall  append 
this  memorable  column  to  these  remarks. 

Thirty  years  may  seem  a  long  time  to 
write  a  daily  newspaper  column  but.  as 
many  of  my  colleag:ues  know,  this  is  but 
one  of  Bill  Henry's  talents.  Throughout 
the  Nation  he  is  best  remembered,  per- 
haps, as  the  voice  who  for  many  years 
summarized  the  news  each  evening  over 


the  CBS  radio  network ;  here  in  Congress 
as  the  chairman  of  the  radio  correspond- 
ents' galleries  who  added  the  word  "tele- 
vision" to  Its  title,  and  headed  the  na- 
tional political  convention  coverage  for 
both  major  party  conventions  ever  since 
1952. 

I  know  Bill  best,  however,  not  as  a  po- 
litical commentator  and  columnist  but  as 
a  sports  enthusiast  whose  interest  began 
back  in  1911  when  he  reported  on  the 
Occidental  College  football  games  while 
studying  as  an  undergraduate  there.  It 
was  Bill  Henry  more  than  any  other  one 
person,  who  made  the  Olympic  games  In 
Los  Angeles  in  1932  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess, and  he  has  been  an  adviser  to  and 
member  of  the  U.S,  Olympic  Committee 
ever  since.  He  was  a  great  sports  reporter 
and  sports  editor,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  sports  remain  his  first  love. 

Bill  was  one  of  the  first  American  war 
correspondents  of  World  War  II.  In 
Europe  for  an  Olympic  meeting  he  was 
pressed  into  service  by  CBS  and  his 
newspaper  for  the  Russo-Pinnish  War  of 
1939,  was  later  assigned  to  the  RAF  in 
Europe  and  to  the  South  Pacific.  He 
wound  up  in  Washington  in  1942,  and 
has  been  a  friend  and  confidant  of  every 
President  since. 

His  column  of  December  7,  follows: 

A   Saga   or   30   Years 

(By  Bill  Henry) 

It's  been  30  years — Dec.  10,  1939 — since 
the  day  this  column  first  appeared  In  this 
space.  A  lot  of  things  have  happened  since 
then,  probably  more  changes  than  any  other 
three  decades  since  the  beginning  of  time.  I 
had  been  called  home  from  my  proud  posi- 
tion as  the  first  American  uniformed  war 
correspondent  with  the  Royal  Air  Force  In 
World  War  II,  and,  as  I  look  back  now,  I  real- 
ize the  truth  of  the  old  French  saying.  "The 
more  things  change  the  more  they  are  the 
same." 

That  summer  I  had  been  In  Helsinki  while 
the  great  powers  attempted  to  head  off  World 
War  n  by  negotiation  nearby,  Just  as  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  been  trying  to 
head  off  a  holocaust  these  last  few  weeks 
That  had  been  followed  by  a  mysterious  war- 
that-wasn't-a-war  as  hard  to  explain  as  our 
hostilities  with  Hanoi  In  1969.  People  called 
It  the  "phony  war,"  and  all  sorts  of  incredible 
things  had  happened.  An  RAP  friend  of  mine 
named  Cobber  Kain  had  shot  down  several 
Luftwaffe  planes  and  on  one  occasion  I  had 
even  been  hailed  as  a  hero  when  I  showed  tip 
In  my  uniform  at  the  wreckage  and  the  two 
frightened  German  airmen  had  tried  to  sur- 
render to  me. 

SAME  PROBLEMS  TO  WRITE  ABOttT 

I  had  flown  home  from  the  war  front  In 
a  big  Boeing  seaplane  whose  passenger  list 
was  headed  by  Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy, who  remained  a  headline  personality 
for  the  ensuing  30  years.  As  we  soared  from 
Lisbon  to  the  Azores  and  Bermuda  he  wor- 
ried about  what  he  should  say  to  the  report- 
ers when  we  arrived,  and  I  wondered  what 
pearls  of  wisdom  I  should  Include  In  my 
maiden  effort  as  a  roving  columnist.  I  had 
written  on  a  myriad  of  topics  during  my 
yaars  on  The  Times,  but  my  sudden  reputa- 
tion had  been  made  as  a  war  correspondent 
and  I  was  succeeding  a  chap  who  had  written 
mostly  about  the  tendency  to  put  too  much 
lettuce  and  not  enough  mayonnaise  In  drug- 
store sandwiches. 

Censors'nlp  then,  as  now,  was  a  red-hot 
topic  and  on  the  advice  of  Franklin  P.  Adams, 
who  has  been  a  blgtlme  column  writer  for 
many  years,  I  Included  In  my  first  column  an 
"Epitaph  to  a  Censor"  which  had  been  dashed 


off  In  an  Idle  moment  by  one  of  the  RAP 
blue-pencil  boys.  It  went  as  follows: 

"Here  at  length  In  sweet  repose 
A  censor  lies;  But  who  God  knows. 
When     raving    pressmen    shot     him    dead 
Pilled  like  his  pencil,  full  of  lead 
E'en  in  the  graveyard,  he  was  game; 
Arose  and  blackened  out  his  name." 

NOTHING  IS  SOLVED 

So,  it  would  appear,  the  passage  of  30 
years,  with  the  Invention  of  the  H-bomb, 
the  glorious  vision  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  even  the  space  age.  the  human  race 
seems  obsessed  with  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems that  provided  the  headaches  of  30 
years  ago.  We  seem  to  be  capable  of  think- 
ing up  new  problems  to  worry  about  without 
having  the  capacity  to  solve  the  problems 
we  already  have.  The  only  refuge  of  the  col- 
umnist that  I  have  found  is  to  follow  the 
thinking  of  the  late  Alexander  Woollcott 
whose  definition  of  the  columnist  art  was. 
"Writing  is  the  art  of  putting  black  words 
on  white  paper  in  succession  until  the  im- 
pression is  created  that  something  has  l)een 
said." 

Bill  Henry  made  his  first  broadcast  in 
the  days  of  the  crystal  set — 1923.  He  has 
had  nearly  a  half  century  of  broadcast 
affiliation  and  has  worked  for  each  of  the 
major  networks  throughout  liis  career. 

His  intense  interest  in  athletics  led 
him  into  sports  announcing  during  these 
early  days.  In  1932  he  served  as  technical 
director  of  the  Olympic  Games  in  Los 
Angeles.  Aside  from  covering  these 
games,  the  most  recent  in  Tokyo  in  1964, 
he  authored  a  book  "An  Approved  His- 
tory of  the  Olympic  Games,"  in  1948. 

He  joined  NBC  in  1952  and  aside  from 
general  assignments,  he  served  as  anchor 
man  on  the  platform  of  eight  national 
conventions.  In  that  same  year.  NBC  won 
the  conveted  "Headliner's  Award"  for 
convention  coverage  and  was  attributed 
in  large  part  to  the  excellent  reporting  of 
Bill  Henry  as  the  lead  commentator. 

After  the  nomination  of  General  Eisen- 
hower, 67  VIP's  mounted  the  platform 
to  wish  success  to  Ike.  Henry  identified 
each  of  them  without  missing  a  single 
name. 

I  salute  Bill  and  wish  him  many  more 
happy  anniversaries. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  associate  myself  with  the  tribute 
which  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  paid  to  Mr.  William  M.  Henry  who 
is  known  to  all  of  us  as  Bill.  For  the  last 
five  national  conventions  he  has  presided 
over  the  radio  and  television  arrange- 
ments and  he  is  loved  and  admired  and 
respected  by  all  the  political  leaders  of 
both  parties  of  our  generation. 

My  fellow  Oklahoman  Will  Rogers  said 
he  never  knew  a  man  he  did  not  like; 
I  have  never  met  anybody  who  did  not 
like  Bill  Henry  and  very  few  who  did  not 
feel  like  he  was  a  personal  friend.  This 
is  a  rare  and  wonderful  quality,  espe- 
cially in  the  news  business  covering  the 
world  of  politics. 

Since  he  served  as  aide  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  his  1956  and  1957  good- 
will trips  to  Africa  and  around  the  world. 
I  suppose  that  Bill's  sympathies  are  with 
the  present  Republican  President,  but 
from  my  awn  dealings  with  him  and 
from  the  way  he  has  treated  me  in  his 
reporting  I  would  never  have  known.  He 
is  always  fair  and  honest  and  always  In 
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(rood  humor,  which  is  all  anyone  can  ask 
of  any  newsman. 

The  honors  that  BUI  Henry  ha.s  re- 
ceived in  nearly  60  years  of  reporting  are 
too  many  to  menuon,  president  of  the 
Radio  Correspondents  Association  heire, 
a  National  Headliners  Award,  an  Inter- 
national Olympic  Diploma,  a  Freedom 
Foundation  Award,  a  fellow  of  SUma 
Delta  Chi.  these  are  only  a  few 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
when  I  wLsh  Bill  many  more  years  of 
entertalnlnK  and  erUlghteninK  us  in  hLs 
■  By  the  Way  '  column  and  on  the  air 
Mr  HOLIFIELX)  Mr  Speaker  BUI 
Henry  has  been  writmg  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  for  38  years  in  one  capacity 
or  another  and  for  the  last  30  as  the 
author  of  one  of  its  mast  popular  col- 
umns By  ti\e  Way  I  have  .seen  limes 
change  and  the  Times  change,  and  they 
even  endorse  me  nowadays  but  I  can 
remember  when  the  onlv  friendly  words 
I  could  expect  to  ftnd  in  my  morning 
paper  were  those  of  Billy  Henry 

Now  I  have  heard  BUI  s  heart  is  with 
the  Republicans  but  the  fact  is  that 
Bills. heart  is  big  enough  for  everybody, 
and  ttiat  his  friendship  was  never  par- 
tisan, and  fairness  and  good  nature  were 
always  his  trademarks  We  Californians 
are  especially  proud  of  this  dLstinguished 
native  .son  who  has  contributed  so  much 
to  his  fellow  men  in  hi.-,  full  career  He 
has  literally  walked  with  kings  queens, 
emperors,  and  presidents  but  he  cer- 
tainly kept  the  common  touch,  and  I  am 
honored  to  salute  him  on  this  anniver- 
sary 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
California  delegation,  many  of  whom 
have  the  privilege  of  calling  BUI  Henry 
a  good  and  close  friend  I  would  like  to 
;oin  in  expre.ssing  our  appreciation  of  his 
many  years  of  straight  and  decent 
Washmgton  reporting  and  wish  him 
many  more 

I  can  understand  why  he  prefers  the 
southern  California  climate  of  his  'By 
the  Way"  Ranch  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
at  this  season  of  the  year  but  we  hope 
he  will  be  back  on  the  campaign  trail 
next  year  He  has  been  more  than  a  great 
reporter  and  news  analyst,  he  has  been 
a  warm  and  wise  counselor  to  many  of  us. 
in  both  parties,  lust  as  he  was  many 
years  ago  to  another  new  Member  of  this 
body  who  is  now  the  President  of  the 
United  States 

My  heartfelt  congratulations  to  Bill 
and  his  charming  wife  Connne  on  the 
30th  anniversary  of  his  ever-popular 
column 
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GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mt-m- 
bers  may  havo  permission  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  30th  anniver.sar>'  of  BUI 
Henry  s  column.  '  By   the  Way 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michii^an'" 

There  was  no  objection 


minute   and    to   revLse   and   extend   hLs 
remarks  > 

Mr  MOLLOHAN  Mr  Speaker  Presi- 
dent Nuon  yesterday  committed  his  ad- 
ministration to  a  freer  exchange  of 
goods  among  nations,"  with  the  ultimate 
goal  of  dismantling  trade  barriers  al- 
together 

I  think  we  all  support  the  idea  of 
freer  trade,  and  we  all  realize  that  ex- 
panded world  trade  will  open  vast  mar- 
KeLs  to  the  United  Sutes  At  the  same 
time,  we  know  that  we  cannot  allow  this 
Nation  s  industrial  plant  to  be  anything 
other  than  self-sufllclent  We  cannot  al- 
low imports  to  so  do  inate  the  markets 
of  this  Nation  that  industries  vital  to 
our  political  and  economic  independence 
are  jeopardiz«'d 

I  submit  to  the  Congress  that  it  is 
unwLse  for  this  Nation  to  be  substan- 
tially dependent  upon  any  nation  for 
either  raw  materials  or  finished  products 
in  industries  of  basic  imp<jrtance  to  our 
national  welfare  when  ttie  .sudden  .shift 
of  world  events  can  depnve  us  of  chan- 
nels of  Commerce  overnight 

It  IS  wi.ser  by  far  to  insure  that  we 
maintain  competence  in  ail  important 
industries  if  we  wish  to  remain  a  com- 
mercially and  politically  independent 
power  in  today  s  world 

The  flat -glass  industry  and  the  hand- 
glass indu.str>'  have  been  forced  int^j  a 
serious  decline  by  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  work  out  a  well-reasoned 
trade  policy  which  can  aJTord  enough 
protection  to  an  industry  to  preserve  the 
count  r>-  from  substantial  dependence 
up<.in  foreign  imports  for  its  products  in 
this  area  The  lessons  of  this  faUure  are 
now  being  learned  by  the  steel  industry 
the  textile  mdustrv-  and  the  electronics 
industry  The  problem  before  us  m  all 
these  industries  is  to  prevent  Uiem  from 
being  s<3  seriously  compromised  by  im- 
ports that  the  country  s  industrial  abU- 
ity  in  these  areas  i.s  prejudiced 

Last  year,  tiie  United  States  mcreased 
Its  exports  by  just  under  10  percent,  but 
Its  imports  increa-sed  by  nearly  24  per- 
cent The  President  contended  that  thus 
was  due  largely  to  intiation,  but  I  think 
we  would  be  remiss  if  we  were  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  economies  of  other 
nation.s,  many  of  which  we  helped  to  re- 
build following  the  last  war.  are  aggres- 
sively and  capably  puisuina  a  far-rang- 
ing export  program  The  United  States, 
with  Its  vast  wealth  is  naturally  a  prmie 
target  of  these  program.s 

Consequently,  I  hope  this  Congress  wUl 
in  the  next  session  ver>-  carefully  con- 
sider the  entire  range  of  our  Nations 
commitments  to  herself  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  Within  that  framework  we 
must  mold  a  trade  policy  which  will  al- 
low us  to  maintam  our  own  industrial 
capability  in  all  vital  industries,  and  pur- 
sue with  the  other  nations  the  goal  of 
larger  economic  benefits  that  an  ex- 
panded world   trade  can  provide. 


UtEER   TRADE 


•  Mr  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address   the  House  foj    I 


A     DISPLAY    t)F     PURE    POLITICS 

Mr    WILLIAM   D    FORD  asked   and 

was  given  perim-ssion  to  addre.ss  the 
House  for  i  minute  and  to  tevise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. » 


Mr  WILLIAM  D  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
m  the  last  few  days,  in  the  11th  hour 
of  this  session  of  the  Congress,  we  have 
been  treated  to  the  most  amazing  and 
brazen  display  of  power  politics  in  the 
modern  history  of  our  country 

Within  the  last  few  days,  as  the  most 
important  legislation  considered  by  this 
Congre.ss  is  m  conference  committees, 
when  Its  fate  is  hanging  in  the  balance! 
we  have  seen  an  amazing  display  of  a 
flood  of  letters  and  messages  coming  to 
the  congress  from  President  Nixon  In  a 
direct  attempt  to  intimidate  Members  of 
Congress  m  their  consideration  of  that 
legislation. 

If  the  Members  will  pick  up  this  morn- 
ing s  paper,  they  wUl  discover  that  in  at 
least  four  areas  the  President  is  at- 
tempting to  influence  the  people  now  sit- 
ting in  the  conference  committees,  by 
threatening  to  veto  the  legislation  they 
are  even  now  considering  m  our  behalf. 
Just  as  an  example,  he  threatened  last 
night,  by  letter  to  the  Senate,  that  he 
wUl  veto  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriation  bUl  which  this  House 
passed  by  a  vote  of  393  to  16  on  July  31. 
He  IS  going  to  veto,  according  to  this 
mornings  paper  the  committee  mine 
safety  bill,  because  he  does  not  like  it. 
even  though  the  House  passed  it  by  a 
vote  of  389  to  4  and  just  two  nights  ago 
reiterated  its  support  for  that  legisla- 
tion by  passing  the  conference  report  on 
a  vote  of  333  to  12 

We  passed  a  pay  increase  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees,  in  an  attempt  to  try  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  m  the  cost 
of  living  That  bUl.  H.R.  13000.  passed 
this  Hou.se  by  a  vote  of  311  to  51.  The 
President  threatened  T  will  veto  the  Fed- 
eral Government  employees'  pay  bill 
because  it  is  inflationary."  But  if  you  will 
look  at  yesterday's  Washington  Dallv 
News,  you  will  find  a  headline  story  that 
says.  inflationar>-  or  not.  if  he  can  make 
an  under-the-table  political  deal  to  buv 
his  postal  corporation  scheme  he  will  no 
longer  consider  it  inflationarv.  and  he 
will  sign  the  bill.  In  other  words— he  now 
offers  what  appears  to  be  a  greater  in- 
crease in  pay  than  the  Senate  voted  in 
the  bill  he  said  he  would  veto — if  we  will 
buy  the  corporation. 

A  bill  that  is  passed  by  Congress,  he 
considers  to  be  inflationary  when  he  can- 
not get  what  he  want.s  with  it.  However. 
it  ceases  to  be  inflationary  when  he  can 
use  It  to  ijet  something  else  he  wants  to 
accomplish,  even  while  askmp  us  to  buy 
a  pig  m  a  poke 

T)ie  social  security  bill  parsed  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  by  a  vo'e  of  397  *o  0 
Nothing  could  be  more  bipartisan  than 
that  The  veto  threat  tor  a  .social  security 
benefit  increase  comes  despite  the  fact 
that  the  elderly  and  the  disabled  on  fixed 
incomes  a:e  must  in  need  Di  additional 
income  if  they  are  not  to  be  deprived  of 
adequate  food  and  the  other  basic  neces- 
sities of  life  The  .social  security  Increase 
voted  by  both  Hou.ses  would  do  nothin.: 
more  than  to  help  them  keep  pace  wi'h 
the  present  cost  of  living 

I  submit  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  torgctten  that  we  are 
a  three-part  coordinate  Government,  and 
he  IS  now  attempting  to  substitute  White 
House  power  pohlics  for  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  by  its  elected  Rcpre- 
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sentatlves    in    the    House    and    in    the 
Senate. 

The  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
among  the  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
eriiment  has  served  this  Nation  well  for 
nearly  200  years.  I,  for  one,  do  not  pro- 
pose to  see  it  scrapped  now. 

The  appropriations  committees  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  deliberated 
conscientiously  to  produce  a  bill  which 
will  continue,  to  a  minimum  degree  of 
effectiveness,  basic  domestic  programs  in 
the  use  of  health,  education,  labor,  and 
the  attack  on  poverty.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  our  constituents  to  do  so.  We 
lepre.sent  the  American  people.  We  can- 
not be  intimidated  by  anyone,  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  into  ab- 
dicating our  responsibility. 

In  his  11  th -hour  communication  to  the 
Senate  last  night,  December  18,  the 
PresideiU  of  the  United  States  demon- 
strated once  again  that  education  ap- 
pears nowhere  on  the  priority  list  for  his 
;idininistration.  In  telling  us  that  he 
would  vrto  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion. H.R.  13111.  as  too  expensive,  he 
sided  With  those  who  would  rather  look 
.It  .-^iiiny  mUitar>'  hardware  than  take 
the  iiand  of  a  hungry  and  homeless  child. 
This  IS  the  gut  issue  in  our  deliberations. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  a  lot  of 
interesting  educational  moonshots  on 
the  launching  pad,  but  the  President 
Hides  behind  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
when  someone  asks  where  the  money  is 
;o  pay  for  the  fuel.  We  are  promised  a 
right  to  read"  program,  and  the  Nixon 
budget  cuts  out  the  money  for  school 
libraries  and  textbooks.  We  are  going  to 
build  up  our  commimity  colleges,  but  my 
strongest  magnifying  glass  fails  to  reveal 
;in  additional  penny  requested  for  higher 
education.  We  are  going  to  feed  an  extra 
3  million  youngsters  in  the  school  limch 
program,  but  the  administration  has  not 
told  us  how. 

Is  It  not  tragic  that  the  poor,  who  live 
in  desperation,  may  watch  the  man  who 
lights  the  national  Christmas  tree,  veto 
a  bill  that  vould  give  their  children  a 
better  education? 

I  ijropose  that  we  repudiate  this  hypo- 
ritical  administration  and  show  the 
.American  people,  our  constituents  who 
look  to  us  for  help,  that  we  have  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  override  Mr. 
Nixon's  veto — if  indeed  he  dares  do  such 
.1  thing. 

It  IS  abundantly  clear  that  education 
today  is  not  a  luxun,'  but  a  necessity.  It 
1.-  equally  clear  that  necessities  have 
priority  over  all  else  as  the  expenditure 
I  if  funds  is  determined. 

Living  within  ones  means  is  surely  an 
-idmirable  characteristic  but  going  with- 
out food  is  hardly  a  way  to  live  within 
:amily  means. 

Education  of  our  children  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  Nation.  There  is  no  choice 
to  be  made.  This  necessity  of  our  na- 
Monal  welfare  must  be  the  highest 
prwrity. 

To  use  education  funds  to  buy  time  or 
jjain  political  advantage  is  a  cruel  hoax 
on  the  American  people. 


Maryland  ( Mr.  Hogan  )  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  the  Members  are  aware 
that  earlier  this  fall  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  armounced 
that  it  would  no  longer  purchase  FHA- 
insured  and  'VA-guaranteed  mortgages 
covering  1-  to  4-famlly  properties  located 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  came 
as  result  of  fears  by  FNMA  that  cov- 
ered loans  made  at  the  prevailing 
rates  in  the  District  might  be  declared 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  Code  limiting  the  legal 
interest  rate,  including  points,  to  8  per- 
cent per  annum. 

This  has  had  a  very  adverse  effect  on 
the  economy,  business  community  and 
progress  of  housing  in  Washington.  In 
addition  to  the  lack  of  funds  available 
for  financing  home  purchases  by  mod- 
erate income  families,  the  development 
of  low-income  ownership  housing  under 
section  235  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  is  being  severely  re- 
stricted, as  well  as  efforts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  in  relocating  persons  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  projects. 

Showing  his  concern  over  this  prob- 
lem. Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  has 
met  with  various  concerned  elements  of 
the  community,  District  of  Columbia 
government  oflScials,  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  officials,  the 
result  of  which  was  unanimous  support 
for  legislation  temporarily  exempting 
FHA-insured  and  VA-guaranteed  loans 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  usury 
laws.  The  Mayor  expressed  the  support 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
for  this  legislation  as  an  intermediate 
step  to  alleviate  the  situation  while  a 
review  of  the  interest  rate  policies  is 
imdertaken  by  the  District  government. 
This  review,  presumably,  will  be  followed 
by  further  recommendations. 

After  familiarizing  myself  with  the 
problems  involved,  I  am  in  agreement 
with  Mayor  Washington  and  others  that 
such  a  temporary  exemption  is  desirable, 
I  have,  therefore,  today  introduced  such 
legislation  in  response  to  this  immediate 
need  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  recommend  this  bill  to  your  atten- 
tion and  urge  prompt  action  by  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
this  blU. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1967,  there  were  918  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional opera  companies  in  the  United 
States  that  presented  5,487  perform- 
ances. 


MORTGAGE  MONEY  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


PANAMANIAN  COUP  AND  COUNTER- 
COUP,  DECEMBER  15-16,  1969, 
DRAMATIZE  NECESSITY  FOR  AC- 
TION ON  CANAL  SOVEREIGNTY 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood*  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ousting 
on  December  15,  1969,  of  Gen.  Omar  Tor- 
rijos,  commander  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Panama,  followed  by  his  restoration 
on  December  16,  does  not  surprise  any- 
one acquainted  with  the  history  of  that 
country.  It  merely  conforms  to  its  char- 
acteristic of  endemic  revolution,  end- 
less intrigue,  and  political  instability. 

The  facts  in  the  incident  are  simple. 
While  General  Torrijos  made  a  secret 
visit  to  Mexico  City  to  attend  horse 
races,  two  of  his  subordinates.  Col.  Ra- 
miro  Silvera  and  Col.  Amado  Sanjur,  led 
a  coup  and  proclaimed  themselves,  re- 
spectively, as  the  commander  and  dep- 
uty commander  of  the  National  Guard. 
Lt.  Gen.  Rodrigo  Garcia,  who  remained 
loyal  to  Torrijos,  refused  an  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  of  Staff,  slipped  out  of 
the  countrj'.  flew  to  El  Salvador  to  in- 
form Torrijos  who  had  gone  there  from 
Mexico,  and  accompanied  him  back  to 
Panama. 

In  a  dramatic  return  to  Panama  on 
December  16,  Torrijos  was  acclaimed  as 
a  hero,  reasserted  his  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  imprisoned  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  revolt.  About  18  persons 
related  to  the  officers  imder  arrest  took 
refuge  in  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  territory. 
General  Torrijos  has  announced  that  he 
will  dismiss  Col.  Jose  Maria  Pinilla  and 
Col.  Bolivar  Urrutia,  who  have  been 
serving  respectively  as  figurehead  pro- 
visional President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  military  government. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  major 
papers  of  Washington  to  publish  real- 
istic editorial  appraisals  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  coup  and  coimter  coup 
and  many  requests  from  my  colleagues 
for  my  views,  I  would  stress  that  these 
are  mere  occurrences  in  a  land  of  inher- 
ent political  instability  and  that  more 
such  events  can  be  expected  in  the  future. 
Also,  I  would  emphasize  that  the  De- 
cember 15-16  coups  in  Panama  better 
than  anything  I  can  say  illustrate  the 
criminal  stupidity  of  the  treaty  pro- 
posals to  cede  to  Panama  any  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  or  any 
part  in  the  management  and  defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

This  situation  is  in  nowise  a  casual 
one  that  can  be  shrugged  off  by  the 
United  States.  Our  Nation  has  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  involved  and 
must  keep  its  authority  unimpaired.  It 
is  naive  and  stupid  to  think  otherwise. 
The  fate  of  the  world  may  depend  on 
what  we  do  at  Panama  and  all  experi- 
ence shows  that  it  is  best  for  Panama, 
the  United  States,  and  the  world  at  large 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  its  un- 
diluted authority  in  the  premises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  starting  on  October  27, 
1969 — Theodore  Roosevelt's  Birthday- 
more  than  100  Members  of  this  body 
have  sponsored  identical  resolutions  that 
oppose  cession  of  any  sovereign  rights  or 
jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  to  any  other  nation  or 
any  international  organization.  Because 
ef  the  imperative  necessity  for  making 
the  position  of  our  Government  clear,  I 
urge  prompt  action  by  the  House  on  the 
indicated  resolutions  that  were  referred 
to   the   Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs, 
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which    committee    has    not    yet    acted 
thereon 


PARENTS  1X)SE  COOL  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE 

•  Mr  VTF.EDS  a.sked  and  was  stiven  per- 
mlivSion  to  extt-nd  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  inrlude  ex- 
traneous matter  ■ 

Mr  MEEDS  Mr  Speaker,  amon«  the 
new  entrants  m  the  Amencan  lantfuaue 
is  the  phra.se.  'Don't  blow  your  cool  ' 
This  admonit.on  wa.s  first  .sei'ved  up  to 
tis  over-JO  types  by  youn>,'  people  who 
later  classified  most  aduit.s  as  'up  tight  ■ 
Working  on  behalf  of  efTertive  druti 
abuse  education  legislation.  I  and  my 
colleflijues  on  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee had  to  confront  this  phenom- 
enon Dru«  abuse,  we  fouiid.  often  operis 
the  widest  chasm  between  the  genera- 
tiorLs 

We  learned  that  the  motives  for  usin« 
and  abusing  dna«s  are  as  imp<:)rtant  to 
education  as  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  sustenances  themselves.  Presenting 
the  facts  and  offennK  .sympathetic  coun- 
-selin^'Aiil  do  more  for  elTectlve  educa- 
tion than  will  the  tab>-poundir.t;.  jail- 
threatening  approach  Indeed  the  "hard 
line  "  method  may  actually  harm  educa- 
tion, for  It  can  cause  young  pe^ijple  to 
"turn  off"  completely 

Some  how-not-to-do-it  methods  are 
Illustrated  very  clearly  in  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  written  by  Jack 
Morns  The  drug  education  bill  pa^ssed 
by  the  House  on  October  Jl  is  an  attempt 
to  make  facts  and  understanding  prevail 
over  the  fear  and  fantasy  described  so 
well  by  Mr  Morns  Mr  Speaker  I  in- 
clude the  article  In  the  Record  at  this 
pomt: 

P^NI^KED    P*RENT1       H\ST!I.Y     FmRMED    OROtTPS 

Spring  t;p  Airliss  UNrrEO  St\tes  To  Picut 
Drt-i;  Pkoblem— They  Seek  to  Halt 
Spre.vding  Cs«  bt  Youths,  but  Tactics  or 
Some  Called  Unsocnd — Hard-line  Ap- 
proach  Is   Best 

By  Jack  H  Morris) 
A  Smithtuwn.  N  Y  citizens  committee. 
alarmed  over  the  growing  use  of  drugs  by 
teen-agers,  recommends  that  aU  high  school 
studen-.s  be  ifiven  bloixl  and  urine  tests  to  de- 
termine who  3  using  what  The  school  board 
in  Clifton.  NJ  C'jnslders  imposing  saliva 
tests  Parents  in  Montgomery  County  Md 
outside  Washln(»ton.  urge  sctiool  authorities 
to  ban  publications  .und  muzzle  teachers  that 
suggest  marijuana  laws  be  liberalized  And 
under  parental  pressure,  the  Grossmont  High 
School  District  near  San  Diego  attacks  the 
problem  b?  expelling  drug  experimenters  In 
wholesale  lots 

S;ich  developments  are  -aklng  place  In 
hundreds  of  suburbs  and  small  towns  Across 
the  country  parents'  groups  and  concerned 
citizens  are  banding  together  In  commltteea. 
councils  and  ad  hoc  organizations  to  "do 
something '-almost  anything — to  combat 
the  drug  problem. 

Parents  are  in  a  panic  and  they  simply 
don't  know  how  to  proceed.  '  .says  John  Bar- 
rlnger  director  of  health  programs  In  the 
Tucson  schools 

WIDENING    THE    O^P 

In  New  York  state,  where  a  recent  survey 
found  parents  more  concerned  about  drug 
abuse  than  muggings,  unemployment,  racial 
ten.slon  or  poor  schools.  57  communities  h.vve 
launched  drug  study  groups  since  last  spring 
and  stale  officials  say  72  m.ire  groups  are 
being  formed    At  least  four  committees  are 


operating  at  the  stat«  leT«l  in  Uawrtiuiotti. 
so  many  local  bodies  are  digging  Into  the 
problem  there  that  regional  councils  have 
been  set  up  to  keep  track  of  them  ail.  Indeed. 
in  many  communities  around  the  nation  it's 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  formal  committee 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education  or  town 
government  vying  for  expert  witnesses  und 
newspaper  publicity  with  a  lo<-)sely  organized 
group   of  overwroiight   parents 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  giving  strong 
backing  to  the  use  of  local  commltteea  to 
attack  the  drug  problem,  though  perhaps 
not  to  some  of  their  more  extreme  activities. 
Earlier  this  month  the  President  told  a  con- 
ference of  4i  governors  that  "we  all  must 
go  back  'o  our  communities  and  wage  a  cam- 
paign a  campaign  of  education  and  infor- 
mation" about  'een-age  dnig  abuse.  Mr. 
Nixon  added  that  while  he  had  prevlouely 
f bought  that  the  answer  to  the  drug  problem 
"was  iilmplv  to  enforce  the  law.''  he  now  sees 
the  solution  In  the  hands  of  local  groups  of 
parents  .■ind  educators 

The  primary  concern  of  mo.st  committee?  !s 
to  prevent  more  voungsters  frr.m  being  drawn 
into  dnig  u.se  .Many  groups  claim  that  their 
reasoned  approach  hivs  struck  a  responsive 
chord  among  potential  t'xperlmenters  Some 
have  received  small  Federal  grants  to  help 
carrv  on  their  projects  Nevertheless,  there  is 
growing  concern  among  the  nation's  heal'h 
officials  rhat  manv  of  the  parents'  groups, 
however  aeU-meaning  umv  be  widening  the 
generation  gap  bv  their  frenzy 

IT  CAN  T   HAPPEN    HERF 

If's  frightening  to  see  so  manv  of  these 
committees  handing  out  information  on  a 
subject  on  which  thev  have  onlv  fragmentary- 
knowledge  at  be.st  "  savs  Dr  Oeorge  MIzner. 
profess<->r  of  psychlatrv  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  Medical  Center  and  a  student  of  the 
"dnig  culture  '  In  many  ca.ses.  he  adds  high 
schix)l  stvidents  are  better  Informed  alxjut 
dnigs  than  their  parents  or  teachers 

Manv  suburban  and  small-'own  parents  are 
•inlnformed  about  dnigs  because  until  re- 
cently 'hev  simply  could  not  believe  the  prob- 
lem would  arise  in  their  orderly  communi- 
ties- and  thus  largely  ignored  It  But  now 
•hey  are  coming  face  to  face  with  the  drug 
crisis. 

Domenlc  Contl  a  real  estate  salesman  in 
the  Philadelphia  suburb  of  WllUngboro  N  J  . 
for  in.stanie  was  so  taken  aback  recently 
when  his  PTA  group  learned  that  dozens  of 
children  were  sniffing  glue  in  the  woods  be- 
hind an  elementary  school  that  he  Imme- 
diately formed  Code  W  an  organization  ro 
alert  to  parents  to  the  drtig  danger  This 
Just  hit  us  right  square  between  the  eyes." 
recalls  Mr  Contl  "We  had  no  idea  this  was 
was  going  on  here   " 

VISIT(.iRS    IINWDLCOME 

The  Montgomery  Co\inty  War  nn  Narcotics 
League  had  much  the  same  beginning  It  was 
hammered  toge-her  last  spring  by  Malcolm 
I^4*Tence  the  former  commercial  attache  to 
the  US  embassy  in  Switzerland,  who  had 
just  returned  to  the  Washington  area  wnth 
his  nine  children  When  two  ,,f  his  children 
repr.rted  'hev  had  been  (jfTered  marijuana 
dtirlng  their  first  week  of  sch<xjl.  he  Jumped 
in'^o  action 

In  a  seven-point  plan  of  attack,  his  group 
last  month  urged  the  Montgomery  County 
Board  •>f  Education  'o  censor  "mlnd-bend- 
Ing"  llterattire  and  dismiss  teachers  who 
covmsel  known  drug  users  instead  of  turn- 
ing them  over  to  police  Other  proposals  In- 
clude Closing  the  school  ground  to  unau- 
thorized pers<!ns.  compelling  students  to  re- 
main at  schixil  for  lun'-h  ion  the  theory  they 
might  meet  a  pusher  if  thev  walked  homei 
and  cidsmg  down  the  school  smoking  area 
Mr  Lawrence  believes  It  Is  difficult  to  tell 
w.har  students  are  smoking) 

.'^<i  far  the  board  has  taken  no  action  It 
has  Its  ,,wti  advisory  committee,  which  has 
Just  c«)ncluded  a  survey  of  student  attitudes 


toward    drugs     That    group    is   headed    by    a 
professor  of  government  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  coums  a  number  of  doctors,  p^\  - 
chiatrlsts  and  educators,  plus  three  students 
among  its  17  members 

It  was  a  similarly  preatigioua  committee 
composed  of  a  slate  district  court  Judge,  an 
attorney,  a  physician  who  has  worked  with 
narcotic  addicts,  a  Methodist  minister  and  u 
17-year-old  high  school  student,  that  pro- 
posed blood  and  urine  tests  in  Smlthtown 
N  \  The  tests,  which  would  cost  about  $3  50 
each,  wouldn't  detect  marijuana  or  LSD.  two 
of  the  more  popular  drugs  among  students 
But  they  could  spot  use  of  barbiturates,  am- 
phetamines or  morphine  derivatives 

Although  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  threat- 
ened to  sue  If  any  child  Is  forced  to  take 
these  tests  without  his  p.-\rentjB'  permission. 
John  V  N  Klein.  Smlthtown  supervisor,  con- 
tends the  coinmltte>e's  stand  has  been  well 
received  In  his  Lt>ng  Island  suburb  Another 
of  the  recommendations  calls  for  a  speaker.s 
bureau  to  ferret  out  and  condemn  any  voices 
In  the  community  that  say  marijuana  isn'* 
a  dangerous  drug  or  that  minimize  the  druK- 
problem 

The  hard-line  Smlthtown  approach  con- 
trasts with  the  increasingly  lenient  view  o.' 
marijuana  use  being  taken  by  a  number  ui 
national  health  officials  and  narcotics  ex- 
perts 

■  A  youngster  who  smokes  one  marijuana 
clgaret  isn't  a  dope  flend."  Dr.  Stanley  T 
Yolles.  director  of  the  National  Institute  <•: 
Mental  Health  and  associate  administrator  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  hearing 
in  September  "It  Is  extremely  unfortunate  " 
he  added,  that  by  the  continued  exaggerated 
emphasis  on  the  supposed  dire  evils  of  mari- 
juana smoking,  we  make  It  extremely  difficult 
t<i  tell  people  whnt  the  real  risks  of  use  of 
speclflc  kinds  of  drugs  are." 

POLLS    UNDERSCORE    CONCERN 

A  few  community  groups  share  this  attl- 
mde  At  United  Community  Services  of 
Metropolitan  Boston,  which  advises  several 
local  dnig  committees,  staffer  Marlon  Free- 
man tells  member  groups:  "You  must  dis- 
tinguish between  drug  use  and  abuse.  If 
you  preach  U)tal  abstinence,  forget  It."  She 
suggests  that  "safe"  drugs  be  approached 
the  same  way  alcohol  usually  Is.  stressing 
temperance  and  sensible  use  "rm  not  saylnr 
you  must  teach  the  pleasures  of  drugs,  but 
at  least  you  must  be  honest  in  explaining 
their  dansers."  she  adds. 

But  such  views  apparently  aren't  wide- 
spread among  adults.  In  a  nationwide  poll 
in  September.  Slndllnger  <t  Co..  an  opinion 
research  Hrm.  found  91  -  of  the  public  is  con- 
cerned over  teen-agers'  use  of  marijuana 
85"  oppose  Its  being  legalized  and  84'^  ex- 
press the  fear  that  marijuana  is  very  harm- 
ful to  the  user  .By  contrast,  only  33"  view 
alcohol  as  very  harmful  )  Similar  fin'iln?? 
were  uncovered  In  a  Gallup  poll  In  October 
"I'm  !X)sitlve  that  a  hard-line  approach  i.= 
the  best  way."  says  Rexford  Hall,  a  retired 
lumber  dealer  and  the  former  president  of 
the  school  board  for  the  Orossmont  High 
SchiKjl  District  In  California,  where  342  stu- 
dents have  been  expelled  in  the  past  two 
years  for  using  drugs  Although  the  pubMr 
supports  the  school's  policy  of  automatic 
dismissals,  a  committee  of  teachers  and  pro- 
fe-^si mals  In  the  area  has  asketl  the  board  to 
reconsider  and  to  distinguish  between  youth- 
ful experimenters  and  hardened  pushers 

The  major  weapon  in  most  drtig  committee 
arsenals  is  education— and  they  aim  it  a: 
parents  as  well  as  students.  Chemicals  that 
.smell  like  marijuana  are  burned  at  PTA 
meetings  so  parents  can  tell  whether  that 
i>dor  In  their  sons  room  Is  really  pot  Book- 
lets are  prepared  cautioning  mothers  to  keep 
'ab  on  their  children's  belongings- a  lost 
transistor  radio  or   misplaced   clothing  may 
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have  been  exchanged  for  drugs — and  to  be 
alert  to  changes  in  their  ofTsprlng's  person- 
ality or  behavior. 

CHANCES    IN    CURRICULUMS 

Some  teachers  fear  the  groups  are  over- 
doing it.  After  reading  one  group's  booklet 
describing  the  effects  of  various  drugs,  a 
Maryland  teacher  exclaims:  "My  God,  after 
a  day  In  class  with  these  kids,  I've  got  all 
the  symptoms — tiredness,  depression,  red 
eyes,  hypertension.  .  .  ." 

Parent  groups  in  nearly  every  state  are 
clamoring  for  changes  in  school  currlculums. 
Most  seek  improved  drug  education  classes 
and  the  introduction  of  such  classes  at  the 
junior  high  or  elementary  level.  But  other 
groups  are  criticizing  courses  they  feel  are 
ttHj  explicit. 

For  example,  schools  in  several  California 
.ind  Arizona  cities  have  come  under  attack 
:or  courses  exploring  why  students  use  drugs. 
Opponents  contend  such  courses  encourage 
students  to  make  individual  choices  Instead 
of  relying  on  the  traditional  values  of  church 
and  home.  Teachers  in  other  systems  have 
been  berated  for  prying  when,  to  Illustrate 
the  positive  as  well  as  negative  aspects  of 
drugs,  they  asked  students  to  list  Items 
lound  in  their  family  medicine  chests. 

There  is  some  Justification  for  this  uneasi- 
ness. Consider  this  question  being  asked 
lidh-grade  students  this  fall  in  Saratoga 
Calif.  "A  person  should  never  try  LSD  .  .  . 
A)  With  others  present  (B)  Without  an 
older  companion  present  |C)  In  the  morning 
( D I  All  of  the  above.  The  answer  listed  as 
I orrect  is  B. 

OCT    or    CONTEXT? 

The  question  was  drafted  by  Raytheon 
Co.,  the  Lexington,  Mass.,  Defense  contrac- 
tor, which  has  branched  into  educational 
jiubllshing.  Company  spokesmen  contend 
•he  question  is  taken  out  of  context  from 
material  dealing  witli  safeguards  for  those 
youngsters  who  are  going  to  use  drugs  re- 
gardless of  their  harmful  effects.  "We  cer- 
ainly  don"i  lavor  indiscriminate  use  of  this 
material-  it's  pretty  straight-forward — but 
".ve  don't  believe  you  should  keep  kids  igno- 
rant and  hope  for  the  best,  either,"  a  spokes- 
:i.aii  .  ay.^ 

Daniel  Ungaro.  superintendent  of  the  Sara- 

"oga  schools,  says  that  some  of  the  Raytheon 

lucstions  are  "terrible"  but  that  the  material 

'.omes  on  Him  strips  and  it  Isn't  easy  to  edit 

>ut    sections    without    destroying    the    con- 

'inuity.  Also,  he  says,  the  company's  material 

.n  general  is  far  better  than  much  of  what 

•  s  being  passed  oil  as  drug  Information  today. 

Some  of  the  stuff  we've  seen  makes  (drug) 

rips  look  so  good  that  the  kids  would  be 

■  ager  lo  take  them,"  he  says. 

To   help   combat  erroneous    material,   the 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Is  sup- 

: 'lying  schools  and  drug  committees  across 

he  country  with  reams  of  factual  material 

•n    drug    tise.    which    It    claims    is    neither 

screechy  nor  preachy."  Armed  with  an  $800,- 

00   appropriation,   the   agency   has   handed 

lit  some  11  million  pieces  of  literature  and 

■housands   of   posters,   radio   spots   and   TV 

crlpts  since  March.  A  volunteer  committee 

f  businessmen  in  Washington,  D.C.,  stuffed 

luore  than  a  million  pieces  of  NIMH  material 

n   utility,   bank   and   business  billings   last 

month. 

The  NIMH  program  is  aimed  at  the  subur- 

oan  teen-ager.  A  psychedelic  poster  asks  this 

luestion  about  drugs:   "Will  they  turn  you 

in.  or  will  they  turn  on  you?"  And  a  radio 

commercial   with  an  acid  rock  beat  strikes 

L-hords  of  Idealism  by  reminding  youngsters 

'hey  can  change  what's  wrong  in  the  world 

:f  they  keep  their  heads— straight.  A  separate 

campaign  for  ghetto  youths  plays  on  black 

pride  by  depicting  heroin  as  "slavery,  1969." 

A  number  of  parents'  groups  have  gone  be- 

vond  education  to  attack  what  they  believe 

to  be  the  root  cause  of  drug  use.  A  committee 

formed    by   Lenape    Regional   High    School, 


Medford,  V.J.,  has  Just  opened  a  phone  line, 
manned  by  trained  volunteers  who  "will  listen 
to  student  gripes,  complaints  and  problems 
on  any  subject.  "We're  finding  that  those  who 
use  drugs  often  have  no  communication  "with 
their  parents,"  a  leader  of  the  organization 
says.  "If  we  give  them  someone  to  tell  their 
troubles  to,  they'll  be  less  likely  to  turn  to 
drugs." 

PESTICIDE  CONTROL 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  find  the  editorial  which  fol- 
lowj,in  the  Meriden  Journal  of  Decem- 
befS. 

The  promptness  with  which  this  news- 
paper responded  to  my  statement  advo- 
cating greater  control  over  pesticides 
clearly  shows  the  public  support  in  this 
country  for  legislation  directed  at  this 
goal. 

Since  the  editorial  speaks  for  itself  I 
simply  append  it  to  my  previous  state- 
ment for  the  information  and  illumina- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

MONAGAN     FOR     PESTICIDE     CONTROL 

U.S.  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan  has  Joined  the 
battle  for  more  rigid  control  of  pesticides. 
He  Is  drafting  legislation  ttjW  would  grant 
to  the  Secretary  of  HealtSf  Education  and 
Welfare  authority  to  ban  or  limit  the  use  of 
pesticides  whenever  tlielr  use  presents  a  f>o- 
tential  health  hazard.  The  bill  would  also 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority 
to  cancel  the  registration  of  pesticides  if 
they  constitute  a  danger  to  flsh  or  wildlife. 
or  to  environmental  contamination. 

Monagan  in  a  recent  speech  claimed  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ignored  a  total  of 
more  than  1.600  objections  registered  by  HEW 
to  proposed  registrations  on  grounds  of 
health  and  safety.  He  said  the  department 
had  consistently  failed  to  take  prompt  can- 
cellation action  in  cases  of  this  kind,  Mona- 
gan, chairman  of  the  Special  Studies  Sub- 
committee of  the  House,  accused  USDA  of  a 
"public  be  damned"  attitude  in  failing  to 
establish  procedures  for  warning  peetlcide 
purchasers  of  potential  hazards. 

The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rcxienticide  Act  provides  that  before  pesti- 
cides can  be  sold  In  interstate  commerce  a 
manufacturer  must  register  his  product  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  attest  to 
its  safety  and  efficacy.  Up  to  now,  more  than 
45,000  pesticide  formulations,  involving  more 
than  900  individual  compounds  have  been 
registered. 

Monagan  has  ^;aised  his  voice  with  special 
emphasis  in  a  cause  that  needs  strong  sup- 
port. The  recent  moves  against  DDT  have 
made  the  public  aware  of  dangers  which 
have  been  too  poorly  comprehended.  But  DDT 
still  has  Its  defenders,  and  they  command 
strong  Influence  in  Washington.  They  would 
like  to  take  shelter  under  the  wing  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  most  of  them 
are  farmers.  Evidently  the  department  has 
listened  sympathetically  to  their  complaints. 


SURVEY  FAVORS  LICENSING  OF 
OPERATORS  OF  RECREATIONAL 
BOATS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 8  I  introduced  H.R.  15140.  a  bill 
to  pro'vlde   for   a   coordinated   boating 


safety  program.  In  my  remarks  follow- 
ing the  introduction,  I  ftated  that  the 
growing  popularity  of  recreational  boat- 
ing had  brought  with  it  many  problems. 
These,  I  noted,  were  the  increasing  nimi- 
ber  of  deaths  due  to  carelessness  in  the 
operation  of  these  boats;  increasing  num- 
bers of  personal  injuries,  Increasingly 
costly  property  damage,  and  a  host  of 
problems  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  as 
well  as  for  States  having  recreational 
boating  programs. 

If  enacted,  I  stated  that  the  provisions 
in  my  bill  could  substantially  ameliorate 
many  of  the  problems  now  plaguing  the 
sport  of  recreational  boating.  I  further 
stated  that  one  of  the  benefits  which  I 
hoped  would  result  from  passage  of  my 
bill  would  be  the  certification  of  all  oper- 
ators of  recreational  boating — that  this 
one  factor  alone  would  amply  reduce  the 
present  high  death  and  accident  rate  on 
our  waterways. 

I  am  encouraged  now  to  see  that  cer- 
tification of  operators  of  recreational 
boats  is  recognized  by  boaters  themselves 
as  a  necessity  for  safety  on  our  waters. 
In  a  survey  of  10,000  boat  owners  recently 
undertaken  by  Boat  Owners  Association 
of  the  United  States,  69.9  percent  favor 
licensing  or  certification  of  all  boat  op- 
erations. 

This  BOA  survey  received  eminent  at- 
tention by  Mr.  Dick  Handler,  whose  ex- 
cellent column.  "Sportsmen's  Corner"  is 
a  regular  feature  of  the  'Waterbury- 
American  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  Because 
I  believe  all  persons  interested  in  recre- 
ational boating  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  BOA  survey  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Dick  Handler's  December  4 
column,  I  include  the  column  in  the 
Record: 

Sportsmen's  Corner 
I  By  Dick  Handler) 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  boating 
public  surveyed  In  an  extensive  poll  has  vir- 
tually asked  for  licensing  of  all  recreational 
boat  operators,  according  to  results  of  the 
survey  taken  by  the  Boat  Owners  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

The  results  of  the  nationwide  survey  of 
10.000  boatmen  across  the  country  show  that 
69  "^  per  cent  favor  licensing  or  certification 
of  all  boat  operators.  The  Boat-US  Survey 
results,  which  were  made  at  five  major  boat 
shows  during  1968  and  a  mall  poll  of  mem- 
bers of  the  survey  organization,  conflict 
directly  with  previous  industry-sponsored 
surveys  and  the  views  of  a  number  of  state 
and  federal  boating  administrators. 

The  report  categorized  the  10,000  replies 
into  four  major  classifications:  Geographi- 
cal region,  operator  experience,  size  of  boat 
and  power  boat  vs.  sailboats.  In  each  instance 
the  report  shows  a  majority  of  boatmen  heav- 
ily favoring  the  licensing  of  operators. 

According  to  the  survey,  the  attitude  of 
boatmen  toward  licensing  appears  to  be  fair- 
ly uniform  throughout  the  various  geograph- 
ical boating  regions.  The  margin  by  which 
all  areas  favored  licensing  was  in  the  60  p>er- 
centll  ■■  range,  except  for  the  New  York  Area 
(New  York,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey),  which  showed  a  high 
of  73  per  cent. 

The  Boat-U.S.  report  cites  the  operator's 
license  to  be  the  strongest  apparent  influence 
on  attitude  toward  licensing.  Of  boatmen 
with  three  or  more  years  of  experience,  67.6 
per  cent  favor  licensing,  while  those  with 
less  than  three  years  experience  favored  li- 
censing by  81.4.  by  far  the  largest  plurality 
in  any  category. 
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The  survpv  resulu  Indicated  "he  owner  of 
the  larger  size  txj*t  Is  less  inclined  toward 
Ucenalng  than  the  smaller  boat  owner  Al- 
though owners  of  b<3«t«  26  feet  aiid  over  re- 
ported to  be  ftS  4  percent  In  favor  of  licensing, 
owners  of  tx>ata  under  36  feet  voted  a  slgnlf- 
cantly  higher  71  2  per  cent  in  favor 

Sailboat  and  power  boat  operators  showed 
little  dltTerence  In  opinion  on  the  licensing 
issue  A  total  of  71  1  per  cent  of  the  sailboat 
operators  v«te<l  m  favor  of  licensing  as  did 
88  2  per  cent  of  the  power  boat    operators 

The  results  of  the  survey  show  an  unex- 
pec'ed  endorsement  for  the  most  stringent 
control  alternatives  presented  m  'he  sur- 
vey The  report  indicates  78  per  cent  favor 
licensing  ALL  boat  operators  rather  than 
limiting  licensing  to  only  certain  age  groups 
or  certain  types  of  boats  In  addition.  52 
per  cent  report  favoring  a  licensing  program 
administered  oy  states  under  standards  se" 
up  by  the  federal  government  rather  than 
by  either  the  state  or  federal  government 
alone 

Another  surprising  result  of  the  survey  Is 
the  .ittltude  of  boatmen  about  the  qualifi- 
cations for  an  operator  .s  license  The  high- 
est vote.  4*3  per  cent  of  those  surveyed  fav- 
ored a  written  and  operating  test,  while  38 
per  cent  called  for  the  completion  of  an  ap- 
proved course  as  the  quallflcatlon  for  .^n  op- 
erator's license 

Oeoffflrphically  the  llcen.sing  <r  certlftca- 
tlon  for  operators  of  pleasure  boats  was  fa- 
vored by  62  6  per  cent  m  the  Northeast 
■Rhode  Island  New  Hampshire.  Vermont. 
Massachusetts.  Malnei.  lifl  per  cent  :n  Mid 
Atlantic  'Pennsylvania.  Maryland  Delaware. 
Virginia  Washington.  DC  i  67  :i  per  cent  m 
Southeast  and  Qulf  area  i  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Georgia,  Alabama.  Mississippi.  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas  i  65  4  per  cent  In  Florida: 
68  3  per  cent  m  Midwest  area  ■  Illinois  Wis- 
consin. Michigan  Mlnnesotai  .  and  62  9  per 
cent  m  all  other  states 

In  licensing  dl  4  per  cent  of  those  with 
under  three  vears  experience  favored  It,  67  6 
per  cent  in  the  three  or  more  years  group. 
and  75  9  per  cent  of  these  who  did  not  specify 
their  experience 

Favoring  licensing  were  71  2  per  cent  of  the 
owners  of  boats  under  26  feet,  65  4  per  cent 


THE    ANNUAL    BOXCAR    SHORTAGE  shortage    to  effectively  require  a  flow  to 

CRISIS     NEW  PROPOSAL  FOR   AN  the  area  of  most  critical  need 

OLD  PROBLEM  Together  these  various  penalties  and 

Mr    MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per-  ^''^'  ^'^'"^  assessments,  based  entirely  on 


mission    to  extend    ins   remarks  at   this 
point  in  the  Record  > 

Mr  MIZE  Mr  Speaker  India  and  the 
other  devt'lopini;  nations  >>uffer  from 
chronic  distribution  and  storage  equip- 
ment shoi  tawes  at  harvest  tune  Much  of 
Uie  crop  m  those  struKRling  lands  is  lost 
each  year  to  rat  aird  insect  infestation, 
weatiier  dama,<e    and  the  otlier  iiazards 


time  held"  and  not  on  mileage 
traveled,"  will  encourage  railroads  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  foreik'n  cars  when 
those  cars  are  desperately  needed 
elsewlicre  Railroads  will  further  be  en- 
couraged to  increase  their  own  inven- 
tor>'  of  rollint;  stock 

In  1966.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  legisla- 
tion   whicli    was   designed    to   eliminate 


that  gram  is  \uliier;i;  le  to  wlun  not  localized  boxcar  shortages.  The  bill  be- 
properly  protected  came  Public  Law  89-430.  but  the  ICC 
Storage  facilities  must  be  ava.lable  I'PPorted  that  it  could  not  implement  the 
throutihout  iJie  year  m  widely  diverse  system  of  incentives  contemplated  in  the 
l(3cations,  but  Iran-sportaiion  facilities  ^^t  Needless  to  .say.  the  problem  did  not 
must    be   kept    m    reserve — or    used    for  «o  away 

other  purposes — during  the  ttrowing  .sea-  Tlierefore.  I  am  today  intr(xJucing  ley- 
sons  to  be  called  upon  at  harvest  time  islalion  to  implement  the  plan  that  I 
for  fully  iesp<3nsive.  tfflcient.  and  i.mely  '^^^'^  ^^^  discu.ssing  It  establishes  per 
movenu-nt  of  produce  to  major  terminals  diem  rates  and  permits  the  ICC  to  im- 
and  prtx-e.sslng  centers  pose  additional  penalties  for  boxcar 
Our  technicians  ha\e  .so  advised  agri-  hoarding  It  has  been  devised  by  tho.<;e 
business  and  government  representatives  '■^'^"  must  live  witli  it — the  railroads  that 
in  the  third  world  li.ive  been  frustrated  year  after  year  in 
Regrettably  tlie  Unittd  States  suffers  lhe\r  efforts  to  provide  top-flight  serv- 
from  tlie  .same  infirmity  and  the  situa-  'ce  to  their  customers, 
tlon  in  our  case  is  wholly  inexcusable.  Tins  lesislation  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
Mr  Speaker,  at  tins  moment  millions  hiustive  study  and  I  join  thousand.^  of 
of  basiiels  of  grain  are  Ivini;  out  on  the  sliippers  and  millions  of  producers  m  tlie 
ground  in  the  Middle  West.  expo.sed  to  sincere  hope  that  it  will  .solve  this  em- 
the  elements  and  subiect  to  substantial  barrassing  problem.  It  is  particularly 
lasses  This  distre.ssint;  condition  is  embarrassing  .^lnce  the  western  lines 
cau.sed  by  a  clironic  boxcar  shortage  have  looked  to  Government  to  as.sist 
which  has  escalated  to  crisis  proportions  them  in  solving  it  for  so  many  years  and 
in  the  western  regions  they  have  looked  m  vain. 

Tins  annual  lass,  this  example  of  na-  I   urge   the  earliest   possible  lieanngs 


tional  inefficiency,  must  be  coiuilered  and 
overcome  before  the  next  liarvest  .season. 

A    NEW    PROPUSAI     FOR    AN      .ILI    fRdBlKM 

The  solution  to  this  technically  com- 
plex and  heretofore  baffling  problem  may 
have  been  devised  at  last    The  proposal 


and  prompt  action  by  Coneress  on  this 
legislation,  for  we  must  insure  that  effec- 
tive steps  are  taken  before  the  annual 
period  of  crisis  rolls  around  next  year. 


in  the  26-f:iot  and  over  group  and  69  9  of     has   come — not   from   tlie  shippers  and 


PASSPORT  OFFICE 


those  who  did   not  specify   the  size  of   their 
boat 

In  the  power  vs  sail  group.  68.2  per  cent 
of  the  power  owners  favored  licensing  while 
71  I  per  cent  of  the  sail  favored  It  Another 
69  9  per  cent  of  the  boat  owners  who  did  not 
specify   their  type  of  boat  favored  licensing 

On  the  question  of  who  should  be  licensed 
77  6  per  cent  said  all  operators.  8  9  per  cent 
said    certain    age   grouf>s    and    13  5    per   cent 


'  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  body  has  added  to  the  supplemen- 


producers  or  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission— but  from  the  af- 
fect+'d  railroads  themselves.  It  is  the  cul- 
mination of  an  inu'iisive  4-year  study 
commanding  the  best  brains  in  the  busi- 
ness 

The  plan  realistically  acknowledges  '^^  appropriations  bill.  H.R.  15209.  the 
tiiat  railroads,  when  it  becomes  econom-  amount  of  $310,000  for  the  Passport  Of- 
ically  advantageous  to  hoard"  boxcars  ^^^  "^  '^^^  State  Department.  In  view  of 
said  certain  ooat  types  On  the  subject  of  belongim;  to  oliier  lines  and  pay  assessed  ^^^  recommendation  of  the  Director  of 
what  qualifications,  38  4  per  cent  said  com-  per  diem  rates,  will  do  so  rather  than  ^^^^'  "^^^ce  that  a  passport  issuing  facilitv 
S!r%'t?'''"ro^T"'^;''"*,i'"?/"  **"'*■"'-     return   them  to  their  owners  be  established  in  Connecticut,  this  addi'- 

e'ratinTtett  ^n^d":  s'^^L^onde*""  ther"'  "''     ,    ^^^  ''^^^-t  .season  brings  with  it  huge     "on  IS  .ood  news  tor  our  State 

•Asked  Whether  the  state  or  u  s  govern-  'ot'^'ized  transportation  demands  for  Since  this  bill  has  already  passtxi  the 
ment  should  do  the  licensing.  23  2  said  fed-  liniit^Kl  }>enods  o'  time  It  should  be  clear  House,  it  is  not  possible  to  effect  any 
erai  government.  24  6  said  .states,  and  5:;  2     that  no  system  of  regulating  tlie  distn-     change  in  the  original  bill  but  I  want  to 

button  of  boxcars  is  acceptable  unless  it  express  the  hope  that  the  conferees  will 
has  tile  ultimate  effect  ot  inducing  east-  leave  this  item  m  the  bill  during  their 
ern  and  .soutliern  lines  to  return  cars  to  discussions  of  the  different  versions  of 
the  Midwest  and  Far  West  during  the 
har\'est  season  This  new  proixisal  takes 
positive  steps  to  achieve  the  essential 
flow  of  cars  to  points  of  critical  need. 


said   states   u:ider   federal   standards 

The  survey  was  taken  by  mall  wlthm  the 
Boat-LTS.  Organization,  an  almost-10,000- 
member  group,  and  at  the  five  major  1968 
boat  shows  New  York.  Boston,  -Suffolk 
Downs.   Washington    and   Chicago 

A  uniform  8x5  inch  preprinted  poll  card 
WHS  used  Each  card  listed  the  questions 
Each  completed  poll  card  was  checked  for 
duplication     More   than    one    card    received     boxcars  are   to  be  increased  to  realist 


the  two  bodies. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  passport 
problem  in  Connecticut  needs  no  further 
idvertising  and   the  need  for  action  is 


from  the  same  p>erson  or  member  of  a  family 
•  Siime  surname  and  .iddressi  were  excluded 
from  tabulation  Ail  poll  cards  collected  or 
received  by  mall  were  turned  over  to  an  In- 
dependent auditor  for  data  reduction  and 
compilation. 

The  survey  corroborates  the  results  of  a 
sampiing  involving  1  600  respijnses  conducted 
by  Boat-US  m  1967  In  that  poll.  67  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  favored  llcenalng 


Per  diem  rates  for  control  of  foreign     ob\1ous.  If  this  addition,  which  was  made 

through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Dodd.  can 
be  retained  in  the  bill  it  will  help  to  pro- 
vide m  Connecticut  the  type  of  service 
that  should  be  made  available  to  appli- 
cants for  passports. 


ic 
levels,  and  the  destructive  mileage  '  re- 
quirement is  to  be  eliminated  Mileage 
payments  have  the  effect  of  dlscouiagmg 
the  very  result  most  hojjed  for.  for  lines 
will  pay  tile  lower  per  diem  rate  while 
awaiting  cargo  to  move  in  the  direction 
of   the  boxcar  s  destination. 

Workable  incentive  rates  may  be  im- 
posed by   the  ICC  in  cases  of  localized 
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Chair.  The  bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes 
t)efore  the  House  reconvenes. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes p  m.  I ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

AFTE*    RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  5 
o'clock  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr,  Arnngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
support  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  iS.  2577 1  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  additional  mortgage  credit,  and 
for  other  purposes". 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested: 

S.  2643  An  act  to  prohibit  the  movement 
:n  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  horses 
which  are  "sored,"  and  for  other  purposes. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  the 
House  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2577, 
LOWERING  INTEREST  RATES, 
FIGHTING  INFLATION.  HELPING 
SMALL  BUSINESS.  AND  EXPAND- 
ING THE  MORTGAGE  MARKET 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  «S. 
1*577)  to  provide  additional  mortgage 
credit,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
uf  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 18.  1969.) 

Mr.  PATMAN  'during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with,  since  the  report  is  avail- 
able now  and  is  printed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
or  other  members  of  the  committee  take 
-ome  time  to  explain  the  conference  re- 
port for  the  beneflt  of  the  membership? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  adequate  time  will 
be  yielded  to  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  S.  2577  met  in 


conference  yesterday  and  agreed  to  the 
following  conference  language : 

First,  regarding  the  extension  of  regu- 
lation Q,  the  House  insisted  upon  and 
prevailed  In  its  position  that  regulation 
Q  authority  be  extended  to  March  22, 
1971.  in  place  of  the  Senate  provision 
which  would  have  provided  an  extension 
of  this  authority  only  to  September  22, 
1970. 

Second,  the  language  in  both  bills  con- 
cerning extension  of  rate  control  author- 
ity to  nonfederally  insured  financial  in- 
stitutions was  almost  identical.  The  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  on  this  subject  were  adopted 
without  objection  in  both  Houses  and 
affect  only  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
The  language  adopted  in  the  conference 
provides  temporary  authority  to  extend 
Federal  deposit  rate  control  over  non- 
federally insured  financial  institutions 
where  State  officials  lack  comparable 
authority  and  only  in  those  instances 
where  noninsured  savings  deposits  in  the 
State  exceed  20  percent  of  total  savings 
deposits.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  State 
authorities  in  Massachusetts  will  move 
immediately  to  extend  their  authority 
over  these  noninsured  institutions  as 
soon  as  the  State  legislature  can  con- 
sider this  matter. 

Third,  the  language  contained  in  the 
House  bill  which  would  have  established 
a  secondary  market  authority  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  was 
adamantly  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate 
and  the  conference  report  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

Fourth,  the  language  in  the  House  bill 
over  which  there  was  no  disagreement 
and  which  would  simplify  the  premium 
structure  of  the  FSLIC  and  make  addi- 
tional fimds  available  for  housing  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate  conferees. 

There  was  little  difference  between  the 
language  of  the  House  and  Senate  which 
would  provide  authority  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  establish  rate  regula- 
tions and  reserve  requirements  for  com- 
mercial paper  issued  by  banks  or  bank 
holding  companies.  The  House  language 
prevailed  in  conference. 

The  language  in  both  bills  was  iden- 
tical concerning  the  establishment  of 
authority  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  establish  reserve  requirements  on  Eu- 
rodollar borrowings. 

The  House-passed  bill  changed  the  law 
for  national  banks  and  would  have  al- 
lowed them  to  make  mortgage  loans  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property  and  permit  maturities  up 
to  30  years,  instead  of  the  present  limit 
for  maturities  up  to  25  years.  There  was 
no  similar  language  in  the  Senate  bill. 
This  language  was  deleted  in  conference 
based  on  the  reasoning  that  there  had 
been  no  indication  whatsoever  that  na- 
tional banks  wanted  or  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  liberalized  authority  to 
make  loans  on  home  mortgages. 

Regarding  the  FDIC  and  FSLIC  in- 
surance, the  House  bill  provided  for  an 
increase  in  the  maximimi  insurance  pro- 
tection for  commercial  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  deposits  from  the  existing  $15,- 
000  to  $25,000.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  similar  language.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  with  an  increase  in  prin- 
ciple, but  insisted  and  prevailed  in  their 


view  that  the  amount  should  be  increased 
from  $15,000  to  $20,000,  and  not  to  the 
$25,000  as  contained  in  the  House  bill. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  Presiden- 
tial standby  authority  to  request  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  institute  selective 
credit  controls  when  necessary  to  curb 
inflation.  Comparable  Senate  language 
provided  for  the  suspension  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  to  permit  reinstatement  of  the 
Korean  war-type  of  voluntary  credit 
control  agreements.  The  conferees  de- 
cided that  both  provisions  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation,  based  on  the 
rationale  that  the  President  should  have 
all  necessary  powers  and  discretion  to 
fight  inflation,  including  both  standby 
credit  control  authority  and  the  right 
to  encourage  voluntary  agreements  to  re- 
strain credit.  Therefore,  the  conference 
report  before  you  contains  both  the 
House  and  Senate  language  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  House  amendment  provided  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  $70  million  of  direct 
lending  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration in  its  small  business  investment 
company  loan  program.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  accept  the  House  lan- 
guage with  an  amendment  so  that  any 
possible  constitutional  question  would  be 
eliminated.  The  conferees,  however,  it 
should  be  noted,  were  insistent  upon  the 
principle  contained  in  Title  m  of  the 
House  bill,  namely  that  the  $70  million 
of  funds  be  made  available  immediately 
for  the  small  business  investment  com- 
pany program  out  of  the  business  loan 
and  investment  fimds. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  contained  lan- 
guage which  amended  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  provide  authority  for 
the  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  Home  Loan  Bank  obligations 
in  an  amount  of  an  additional  $3  billion. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  amended 
the  provision  of  this  section  relating  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  pur- 
chases. 

The  House  insisted  upon  the  addition 
of  a  further  amendment  to  make  sure 
that  the  additional  borrowing  authority 
would  be  of  some  practical  assistance  to 
the  housing  industry  and  thereby  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  '  language  with  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  this  new- 
authority  contain  a  direction  as  to  the 
circimistances  of  its  utilization.  The  de- 
termination of  whether  and  when  these 
circumstances  arise  involves  the  exercise 
of  judgment  and  the  responsibility  for 
this  decision  as  contained  in  the  proposed 
agreed  language  would  rest  ultimatelv 
with  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  this  question:  There  is 
some  concern  in  Texas  that  this  applica- 
tion of  Federal  regulations  to  uninsured 
savings  and  loans  or  uninsured  banks 
would  affect  a  bank  in  Texas.  Does  the 
gentleman  tmderstand  this  to  be  the 
situation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  applies  exclusively  to  Massachu- 
setts and  to  no  other  State. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  And  the  legislative 
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hijstory  Ls  such  that  the  amendment  is 
drafted  so  as  U)  make  the  letter  of  the 
law  applicable  only  to  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Dt  LA  UARZA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  PATMAN  Next  is  the  creation  of 
a  secondary  market  for  conventional 
home  mortgages  through  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Is  the  gentleman  now 
dealing  with  section  206^ 

Mr  PATMAN  Yes.  utle  II  of  the  House 
bill  We  agreed  to  accept  both,  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa — one 
which  the  House  parsed  with  reference 
to  It  and  also  the  voluntary  one  ptussed 
by  the  Senate,  the  Korean  war  title 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr-  BOW  In  the  House  bill  as  it 
passed.  a.s  I  recall  there  was  a  provision 
providing  tliat  if  there  were  msufflcient 
funds  appropnated.  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdmmLstration  should  immediately 
advise  the  executive  branch  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  should  clear  the  item  so 
a.s  to  provide  the  fund.s  I  see  by  the 
report  that  the  stentleman  Ls  fllmg  that 
that  language  has  been  stricken:  \n\  I 
correct  m  that' 

Mr    PAT\L\N   That  us  correct 
Mr  BOW   I  thank  the  gentleman  and, 
in  my  opinion    that  action  helps  to  im- 
prove the  bill  considerably 

Mr  Speaker  I  will  nnw  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersev  i  Mr  Widnall  > 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Speaker,  our 
chairman  has  accurately  described  what 
took  place  in  the  conference,  and  actual- 
ly many  "il  Che  thincs  chat  were  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  are  now  embo<lied  in 
the  bill.  I  think  the  one  point  that  cau.sed 
a  greac  deal  of  conCrovensy  on  the  House 
floor  was  the  question  of  controls,  and 
the  conferees  :n  tb.eir  wisdom  de<nded  to 
accept  both  the  Senate  version  and  the 
House  version,  and  give  the  option  to  the 
President  if  he  felt  contrrjls  were  neces- 
sary to  be  invoked,  even  controls  as  were 
vol'ontarv-  controls  dunm;  the  Korean 
war  period  that  were  embodied  In  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  ones  embodied  in 
Che  House  bill 

We  feel  Chat  this  is  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  impasse  that  we  had  reached 
withm  the  conference 

The  other  measures  chat  ha\e  been 
taken  have  eliminated  sofne  of  the  lolKh 
points  of  the  controversy  when  the  bill 
was  on  the  House  floor,  and  while  the 
three  minority  members  on  the  confer- 
ence did  not  si«n  che  conference  report. 
chis  was  because  we  had  not  seen  it  in 
final  form  as  drawn  up.  and  there  was 
some  question  of  .some  lant{ua;,'e  that  we 
felt  had  to  be  resolved  in  our  own  minds. 
This  has  been  resolved,  and  I  believe 
that  all  three  Republican  conferees— or 
minority  conferees— will  vote  for  passage 
of  Che  measure  and  I  would  urste  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 


Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

L«t  me  see  if  I  get  this  straight  on 
the  subject  of  authority  for  institution 
of  credit  controls:  section  205  of  the 
House  bill,  there  was  no  change  In  that; 
IS  that  correct,  insofar  as  the  House 
version ' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No  change  In  that  part. 
The  only  change  we  added  on  Is  the  au- 
thority  to  Institute  volunUry  controls. 

Mr  GROSS  Was  there  any  change  In 
section  206,  the  extent  of  controls  and 
the  eiKht  paragraphs  contained  therein 
which  delegate  in  my  opinion  uncon- 
scionable power  U)  the  President  to  in- 
voke controls'*  Was  there  any  change  in 
this.? 

Mr  PATMAN  Well,  of  course  that  is 
a  matter  of  opinion,  but  we  do  not  think 
It  IS  unusual  The  President  does  not 
have  to  use  this  You  know.  In  controls, 
if  you  wait  until  they  must  be  put  on 
right  then,  it  causes  much  more  trouble 
than  if  vou  anticipate  the  possibility  of 
controls  in  advance,  and  give  that  power 
to  the  President  Knowing  that  power 
IS  there,  it  has  some  effect  by  itself,  and 
then  later  on  if  the  President  wants  to 
apply  the  controls  to  a  part  or  all  of 
the  economy  it  is  up  to  him  to  do  it 

Mr  GROSS  I  have  no  desire  to  pro- 
long this  here  this  afternoon— this  was 
pretty  well  debated  the  other  day.  the 
extent  of  the.se  controls — but  the  gentle- 
man IS  savint;  U)  me  categoncally  that 
there  wa.s  no  change  in  section  206.  ex- 
tent of  controls' 

Mr  PATMAN  In  .section  205  there  is 
no  change 

Mr  GROSS  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon.' 

Mr  PATMAN  There  is  no  change  in 
section  205. 

Mr  GROSS  There  is  no  change,  they 
remain  the  same'  What  about  section 
206'' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  hav,.  not  gotten  to 
section  206.  Tlie  gentleman  asked  me  to 
yield,  and  I  went  back  to  the  particular 
question  the  gentleman  asked,  but  there 
was  a  little  change  m  .section  206 

Under  10'  the  B  lard,  uixm  being  au- 
thorized bv  the  President  under  section 
20.T  and  for  such  period  of  time  as  he 
may  determine  by  regulation: 

I  10)  prescribe  maximum  ritlus  ippUcable 
U3  fuiy  class  of  either  credltorN  or  borrowers 
or  both,  of  loans  of  one  or  mure  typen  or  ot 
All  types. 

lAi  U)  deposits  of  (iiie  ur  more  typ'ss  or  of 
.ill  type* 

iB)  to  assets  of  one  or  more  types  or  of 
all  types. 

ill)  prohibit  or  limit  any  extensions  of 
c-redlt  under  .iny  '-Ircumstances  the  Board 
deems  ippn^iprlate 

Then  the  gentleman  is  saying,  you 
added  two  more  paragraplis  to  the  nine 
that  are  enumerated  in  the  bill:  is  that 
correct  ' 

Mr    PATMAN   That  is  correct. 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  mentioned 
September  22.  1970,  I  believe,  as  being 
too  close  to  an  elet.-tion.  Since  when  has 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  become  gun 


sliy  with  respect  to  an  election  or  to  poli- 
tics.' 

Mr  PATMAN.  It  is  not  the  politics 
of  It  so  much  as  the  fact  that  Congress 
probably  would  not  be  in  session  at  that 
time.  It  would  be  a  deadline  at  a  time 
when  Congress  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  much  consideration,  and  that 
is  really  the  argument  that  persuaded 
Us  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  GROSS  Let  me  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  as  being  the  greatest  opti- 
mist In  the  Congress  and  m  this  coun- 
try, if  he  thinks  that  this  Congress  Ls 
not  going  to  be  in  session  next  Septem- 
ber 22  This  IS  beyond  comprehension — 
here  we  are  almost  on  Christmas  eve  and 
we  are  in  session.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  right,  but  I  fear  that  even  with  his 
long  experience  here,  he  is  mLsjudging 
the  situation  that  may  prevail  next  year. 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  get  through  earlier  next  year  and 
oftentimes  that  does  happen  in  an  elec- 
tion year. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr.  Speaker,  just  2 
days  ago  the  House  passed  S.  2577  after 
substituting  the  language  of  H.R.  15091. 
as  amended.  Passage  was  by  a  vote  ot 
259  yeas  to  136  nays.  As"  I  said  on 
Wfdne.sday.  this  bill  is  vital  to  tho.se  in 
need  of  decent  housing  and  a  protection 
to  tho.se  who  are  paying  exorbitant  in- 
terest rat«;.  and  also  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  countrv  as  an  anti-inflation- 
ary measure.  The  action  of  the  House  on 
Wednesday  was  a  display  of  responsibil- 
ity and  a  manifestation  of  congressional 
concern  over  the  tight  money  policies  of 
our  Government  and  the  continuing  in- 
flation of  our  economy. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  conference 
report  on  that  measure,  reconciling  the 
dilferencc's  oetwecn  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate This  measure  reaffirms  the  congres- 
sional desire  and  intent  to  take  action 
against  the  inflationary  pressures  m  our 
economy  It  provides  .several  methods  to 
supply  much-needed  funds  to  the  home 
mortsatre  market  under  conditions  which 
It  Is  hoped  wLIl  tend  to  lower  home  mort- 
t;age  interest  rates.  One  of  these  is  an 
increase  m  the  insurance  of  savings  ac- 
counts m  federally  insured  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  a.ssociations  from  $15  - 
000  to  $20,000 

The  measure  also  provides  much-need- 
fxl  funds  to  small  business  through  the 
SBA.  .And  from  the  newTioint  of  credit 
restraint  provides  the  authority  and  tools 
for  .selective  areas  of  control. 

I  strongly  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  vaeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency for  this  conference  report  which 
possibly  may  be  the  most  outstanding 
piece  of  legislation  we  have  passed  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  so  far  as  get- 
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ting    the    coimtry    back    on    the   track 
economically. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  this  morning  in 
reference  to  a  statement  by  Arthur  P. 
Burns,  the  chairman  designate  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  quote  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

Business  and  Finance 

Easier  credit  is  a  possible  goal  after  the 
contents  of  the  tax  bill  and  budget  proposals 
.ire  known.  Arthur  P.  Burns,  chalnnan- 
cirsignate  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  told 
;i  rommlttee  before  his  Senate  confirmation. 
He  said  he  hopes  resolving  of  doubts  about 
the  jjlxon  Administration's  fiscal  policy  will 
lav  the  foundation  for  easing  credit  "within 
•he  next  two  to  four  weeks."  His  comments 
buoyed  stock  prices,  with  the  Dow-Jones 
iiidustrial  average  spurting  13.86  points  to 
7«i  79,  on  volume  of  almost  16  million 
shares, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  Congress  in 
pa.ssing  this  bill  by  a  big,  substantial 
ma.iority  last  week  gave  notice  to  the 
White  House  as  to  how  the  Congress 
ftlt  about  loosening  up  and  opening  up 
and  getting  some  industries  operating 
and  helping  small  business  and  making 
a  drive  toward  reducing  interest  rates. 

This  piece  of  legislation,  I  think,  is 
V  hat  spark-plugged  the  statement  by 
Mr  Arthur  F.  Burns.  Of  course,  you  read 
tlie  .statement  in  this  morning's  paper 
along  the  same  line  where  the  headline 
i-  "Burns  Confirmed  for  Fed,  Hints 
Easier  Money  Policy." 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  committee 
rtally  got  the  economy  of  this  coimtry 
ir.oving  in  the  direction  of  an  upward 
!  I  end . 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  I  re- 
C(  :ved  this  afternoon.  It  comes  from  the 
Bank  of  Indiana.  575  Broadway,  Gary, 
Ind.  I  shall  read  one  paragraph  and  then 
.i>lc  to  have  the  remainder  of  the  letter 
punted  in  the  Record  : 

While  our  own   SBIC  cannot  benefit,  we 
'L-p  ycvir  approval  as  being  beneficial  to  the 

uury  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ti.ai  the  entire  letter  may  be  printed  in 
tt:  •  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DriANEYi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
ouest  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Ba.n-k  of  Indiana. 
Gary.  Ind.,  December  16, 1969. 
:i  •;  Raymond  J.  Madden. 
H     ^r  of  Representatives, 
V  •    Congress. 
'<'.  c'tirigton.  D  C 

!iFAR  Rav:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tcrtijn  that  HR  15091,  which  contains  a 
ri^.octlve  to  the  President  to  release  the  sum 
r<'.  .Seventy  Million  ($70,000.0001  Dollars  in 
^lirect  loans  for  Small  Business  Investment 
f  aipanles.  may  come  to  a  vote  on  Wednes- 
'■'■''■  or  Thursday  of  this  week. 

:  '.vas  unable  to  reach  you  by  phone  and 
h  pe  that  this  arrives  in  time  for  you  to  give 
>pnous  consideration  to  a  vote  of  approval. 

Both  Ray  Daly  and  myself  have  been 
fi  jsely  associated  with  the  program  for  a 
hj.mber  of  years,  both  in  its  Infant  stage 
:>-  well  as  on  its  current  ripening  stage,  and 
«"e  .ire  firmly  convinced  that  its  horizons 
ii;d  benefits  are  unlimited. 

While  our  own  SBIC  cannot  benefit,  we 
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urge  your  approval  as  being  beneficial  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
Best  personal  regards, 

T.  J.  Radioan, 
Vice  President  and  Trust  Officer. 
P.S. — For   your   information,   negotiations 
are  again  underway  to  effect  a  sale  of  the 
Hotel  Gary.  Steve  Dlvlch  Is  Interested. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  j-ield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  yielding 
this  time  to  me.  I  would  like  to  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stanton)  to  make  some  comments, 
and  then  I  shall  follow  his  remarks. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  minority  leader  yielding.  I 
shall  take  only  a  minute  or  two  to  explain 
to  the  minority  Members,  who,  imitedly 
on  Wednesday  night  stood  in  opposition 
to  this  bill,  what  has  occurred.  As  you 
will  remember,  it  was  our  side  of  the 
aisle  that  felt  that  the  Senate-passed 
version,  S.  2577,  was  far  superior  to  the 
bill  that  wsis  presented  before  the  House 
at  that  time.  As  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence, I  am  proud  to  tell  the  minority 
Members  that  the  conferees  did  not 
change  more  than  one  or  two  sentences 
of  the  entire  S,  2577.  the  Senate-passed 
version.  That  was  our  motion  to 
recommit. 

So  I  would  like  once  again  to  impress 
upon  the  Members  the  fact  that  as  we 
look  forward  to  fighting  inflation  and 
creating  more  housing  in  this  coimtry  in 
the  immediate  future,  that  we  do  not  lose 
track  of  what  the  President  said,  that 
the  most  necessary  thing  we  can  do  in 
this  Congress  at  this  time  in  this  country 
is  to  curtail  spending  in  this  particular 
Congress. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  laying  out  the  factual  situation  in 
relation  to  the  conference  report,  the  bUl 
that  went  from  the  House  to  the  con- 
ference, the  bUl  that  was  oflfered  as  a 
motion  to  recommit  by  those  of  us  on 
our  side,  the  bill  that  came  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  bill  that  was  passed  in 
the  House,  which  a  good  many  Members 
on  our  side  thought  was  an  inflationary 
proposal.  We  believed  then  and  we  believe 
now  that  the  motion  to  recommit  which 
we  offered,  which  was  virtually  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  was  good  legislation.  It  almost 
passed.  I  think  the  vote  was  206  to  193. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  final  version  of 
this  legislation  as  it  is  in  the  conference 
report  more  nearly  reflects  the  original 
Senate  version  and  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. The  net  result  is  that  we  have  good 
legislation  and  not  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion that  left  the  House  and  was  rammed 
through  the  House  several  days  ago. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hanna)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  our  great  committee  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee on  making  available  to  the  country 
one  piece  of  legislation  which  I  think  will 
have  more  effect  in  1970  than  almost 
anything  else  the  Congress  has  done,  if 
the  President  see  fit  to  use  all  the  power 
made  available  in  this  legislation. 


I  suggest  to  the  Members  that,  absent 
constructive  changes,  we  are  going  to  see 
in  1970  an  upward  movement  in  eco- 
nomic activity  and  a  downward  move- 
ment in  the  gross  national  product.  An 
upward  movement  in  price  and  in  un- 
employment and  a  downward  movement 
in  the  standard  of  living.  I  suggest  the 
tight  money  policy  standing  alone  would 
have  kept  us  in  this  kind  of  posture.  I 
am  hopeful  the  administration  will  see 
fit  to  use  and  will  know  there  are  other 
tools  that  have  to  be  brought  into  effect 
if  we  are  not  going  to  continue  to  have 
a  depression  in  those  sectors  of  the  eco- 
nomy involving  the  people  least  capable 
of  handling  it,  those  people  in  small  busi- 
nesses, the  poor  people,  the  builders,  the 
construction  workers,  and  the  people 
looking  to  the  Government  for  assistance 
in  the  many  programs  which  have  helped 
us  since  the  last  depression, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee  for  the  work  they  have  done. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
conferee  on  the  part  of  the  House  on  S. 
2577.  I  join  in  urging  House  concurrence 
with  the  conference  report.  When  con- 
stituents ask  us  during  the  holiday 
period.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  doing, 
or  have  done,  about  high  interest  rates 
and  the  unavailability  of  mortgage  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  homes,  this  bill  can 
be  cited  a  responsible  and  effective  an- 
swer. This  bill  provides  the  tools  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  combat 
inflation,  and  to  channel  credit  into 
those  areas  of  the  economy  which  the 
national  interest  dictates. 

Instead  of  big  businesses  continuing  to 
borrow  all  of  the  money  they  need  at 
whatever  interest  rate — conscionable  or 
imconscionable — they  are  asked  to  pay, 
necessary  funds  could  be  channeled  in- 
stead into  loans  for  housing,  into  State 
and  local  bond  issues  to  build  schools 
or  provide  essential  needs,  into  loans  for 
small  business,  and  so  on. 

The  bill  before  us  represents  largely 
a  consensus  of  Democratic  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Not  all  of  us  were  in  favor  of 
every  single  provision,  but  we  all  joined 
in  cosponsoring  or  endorsing  a  Demo- 
cratic approach  to  the  serious  problem 
of  inflation.  I  am  sorry  the  minority 
party  conferees  from  the  House  decided 
not  to  sign  the  conference  report.  Even- 
tually, I  think  they  will  join  us  in  de- 
ciding that  the  powers  we  are  now  giving 
to  the  President  in  this  bill  will  be  of 
tremendous  help  to  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent in  saving  this  country  from  a  con- 
tinuation and  worsening  of  the  credit 
inflation  we  are  now  in. 

A     BILL     TO     FIGHT     INFLATION.     HELP     HOUSING 
AND    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Chairman  Patman,  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  has  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in 
conference.  The  Treasury  is  being  au- 
thorized and  instructed  to  lend  up  to 
$4  billion  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
on  request  of  that  agency,  to  lend  in 
turn  to  savings  and  loans  for  home  mort- 
gages. We  add  $70,000,000  of  funds  to 
the  small  business  investment  companies. 
We  control  the  inflationary  use  of  Euro- 
dollars now  being  lent  In  this  country  at 
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very  hish  interest  rates  We  provide 
clanfication  of  Federal  Reserve  Board 
powers  in  reuulatint;  commercial  paper 
issued  by  banks  and  their  affiliates — 
which  represents  about  10  percent  of  all 
commercial  paper  now  being  issued 
Another  part  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
much  broader  problem  of  commercial 
paper  issued  by  nonbank  sources,  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  inflationary 
trends   in   the  entire   economy 

We  extend  until  March  22,  1971.  in- 
stead of  September  22.  1970  as  provided 
in  the  Senate  bill,  the  power  of  the  regu- 
latory aiiencies  to  control  interest  rales 
paid  by  banks  on  savings  accounts,  or 
by  savinsis  and  loans  on  share  accounts. 
This  authority — regulation  Q — expires 
at  the  present  time  at  midnight  De- 
cember 21 

FEDERAL    INSVB.^NCE    ON    DEPOSITS 

Two  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  finally  ai:reed  to  in  conference 
oriinnated  in  separate  bills  I  had  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  One  is  the  pro- 
vision rausinK  the  limit  of  Federal  insur- 
ance OR  bank  deposits  or  savintjs  and  loan 
accounts  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  as  my 
bill.  H  R  14836.  had  provided  In  com- 
mittee, this  fwure  wa^  raised  to  $25,000. 
and  the  House  a^ireed  to  that  But  at  the 
request  of  the  Senate  conferees,  who  had 
no  comparable  provision  in  their  bill,  we 
compromised  at  $20,000  This  should 
brine  more  money  into  bank  deposits  and 
savings  and  loans  from  investors  with 
substantial  resources,  who  are  reluctant 
to  keep  on  deposit  in  any  one  account 
more  than  the  amount  covered  by  Fed- 
eral insurance 

STANDBY     P(jWER3    FOR    SELECTIVE    CREDIT 
CONTROLS 

The  most  far-reaching  provision  of  the 
conference  bill  Is  the  title  of  the  House 
bill  authorizing  standby,  selective  con- 
trols over  any  or  all  types  of  credit.  This 
title  IS  takt-n  fr;)m  a  bill  I  introduced  on 
November  J4.  H  R  14954  We  added  to  it 
in  conference  a  provision  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate  to  permit  the  President  to  in- 
stitute a  system  of  voluntarv-  credit  con- 
trols such  as  were  in  effect  dunni;  the 
Korean  war,  includmg  a  period  during 
that  war  when  we  also  had  compulsory 
credit  controls  over  consumer  credit  and 
real  estate  credit. 

In  conference,  we  felt  that  the  au- 
thority for  voluntary  controls,  involving 
siispension  when  necessary  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  4ives  the  President  an  addi- 
tional resource  to  choose  from  in  taking 
appropriate  steps  to  fight  a  credit  infla- 
tion We  do  not  attempt  to  dictate  what 
form  of  credit  controls  he  should  seek  to 
impose,  if  any:  the  powers  are  left  to  his 
discretion. 

TRVSTINC    THE    PRESIDENT    WITH    BROAD    POWERS 

The  powers  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent by  this  legislation  cannot  solve  pres- 
ent inflation  problems  unless  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  to  use  those  powers.  It  will 
be  up  to  him  He  will  have  a  wide  choice 
of  weapons  to  use  in  fighting  high-in- 
terest rates,  the  morti;ai.;e  money  famine, 
the  curtailment  of  small  business  expan- 
sion, and  the  distortion  in  credit  supply. 

With  the  power,  of  course,  goes  the 
responsibility  to  use  the  power  responsi- 
bly. We  are  willing  to  trust  the  President 


of  the  United  States  with  broad  powers 
in  the  credit  field,  as  we  do  in  so  many 
other  fields  But  if  he  refuses  to  use  those 
powers  effectively  when  the  economic 
situation  urgently  requires  tlieir  use,  then 
tne  political  responsibility  can  be  clearly 
placed — and  that,  too.  is  Important  m  a 
democracy 

But  we  did  not  write  this  bill  in  order 
to  embarrass  the  President.  We  wrote  it 
in  order  to  give  him  the  tools  a  President 
should  have  in  order  to  cope  with  infla- 
tion danger  Undoubtedly  there  will  be 
pressures  upon  him  to  use  these  powers, 
or  some  of  tliem.  when  he  thinks  they 
should  not  be  used.  Any  man  who  has 
been  given  the  responsibility  to  lead  this 
country  as  President  mu.st  have  the  for- 
titude to  resist  pre.ssures  he  deems  are 
not  in  the  public  interest,  he  must  also 
have  the  courage  to  use  his  great  powers 
when  the  public  interest  requires,  even 
when  tlie  exercise  of  Presidential  power 
in  the  public  interest  is  .sometimes  un- 
popular The  burdens  of  the  Presidency 
are  many,  including  tiie  necessity  of 
sometimes  doing  unpopular  things 

But  I  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  firmly  support  this  Presi- 
dent, or  any  President,  m  taking  coura- 
geous steps  to  stop  an  inflationary  spiral 
gripping  this  country',  and  m  getting 
funds  into  the  housing  area  where  this 
step  IS  desperately  needed,  even  if  that 
means  temporarily  courtailing  some  un- 
nece.ssary  credit  expenditures  by  business 
or  consumers. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    RIGHT    PRIORITIES    IN    USE    OP 
CREDIT  ■• 

We  are  blessed  with  a  dynamic,  ex- 
panding economy  which,  at  the  pre.sent 
time.  IS  expanding  much  more  actively  in 
some  directions  than  in  others.  The 
question  confronting  our  society  is:  in 
what  direction  do  we  now  need  more  ex- 
pansion than  in  others?  Rich  as  we  are, 
we  cannot  afford  to  indulge  every  eco- 
nomic wish.  Should  we  use  the  weight  of 
Government  to  revive  tlie  housing  indus- 
trj'?  It  is  dying  for  lack  of  credit.  Should 
we  use  the  weight  of  Government  to  as- 
sure expansion  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, our  public  facilities  and  equipment, 
our  attack  on  environmental  hazards, 
and  for  many  other  purposes  essential 
to  the  survival  of  our  way  of  life?  Peri- 
odically, in  periods  of  tight  money,  the 
things  we  are  obligated  as  a  Government 
to  accomplish  are  defeated  by  diversion 
of  capital  and  re.st)urces  to  less  essential 
purposes. 

On  November  24,  when  I  first  intro- 
duced the  bill  which  is  now  incor;j<jrate{i 
into  this  legislation  to  provide  standby 
authority  to  the  President  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  imiJose  selective 
controls  over  any  or  all  forms  of  credit. 
I  had  no  idea  that  this  proposal  would 
^o  quickly  find  its  way  into  a  bill  pie- 
.^ented  to  both  Houses  for  a  final  vote,  al- 
though I  said  I  would  try  to  have  it  con- 
sidered with  the  legislation  then  pending 
to  extend  regulation  Q.  I  believe  it  is  the 
first  time  credit  controls  of  this  far- 
reaching  nature  have  been  brought  be- 
fore Congre.ss  The  authority  to  control 
consumer  and  r^eal  estate*  credit  was  first 
given  to  Government  in  World  War  II 
by  Executive  oixler  of  President  Roose- 
velt under  wartime  powers  In  1950,  Con- 
gress wrote  similar  powers  into  the  De- 


fense Production  Act,  after  the  start  of 
the  Korean  war.  In  1951.  Congi-ess  re- 
;)ealed  that  power,  and  we  have  never 
had  It  available  since  then.  In  1966,  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency accepted  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  s[3on.sored  by  Con- 
gressman Reuss  and  I  to  restore  standb\ 
authority  for  consumer  and  real  estate 
credit  It  was  defeated  on  the  Hou.m 
fioor  Now  we  are  voting  on  a  bill  whicii 
extends  similar  authority  not  only  over 
consumer  and  real  estate  credit  but  over 
all  forms  of  credit.  On  Wednesday,  the 
House  upheld  this  protX)sal.  In  confer- 
ence yesterday,  the  Senate  Conferees 
agreed  to  this  idea,  along  with  the  pro- 
posal the  Senate  iiad  pas.sed  suspendin 
the  antiti-ust  laws  to  permit  voluntary 
at;reemenus  by  the  credit  industry  to  ra- 
tion credit 

The  House  conferees  from  the  major- 
ity side  wei-e  willing  to  accept  this  Senate 
provision  when  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  at  the  same  time  to  accept  our 
proposal  for  broad  powers  to  regulaiu- 
credit  We  did  not  in.stn.ict  or  order  the 
President  on  which  form  of  credit  con- 
trols or  regulation  he  .should  use — wp 
mve  him  tlie  ix)wer  to  use  both  types,  or 
either,  or  none  at  all. 

BACKGROUND   OF   CREDIT   CONTROL   TITLE   OF   BIM 

Pollowing.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  press  rc- 
lea^ie  issued  on  November  24  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  which  became  title 
II  of  this  measure  dealing  with  standby 
credit  controls. 

As  will  be  noted,  there  is  no  compul- 
sion on  the  President  to  act.  But  there  i.- 
an  expectation  that,  as  President,  lit 
will  weigh  carefully  and  with  an  ob.iec- 
tive  mind  the  need  for  using  these  pow- 
ers when  tlie  necessity  arises. 

The  news  release  referred  to  follow.^ 

Mrs   Sru.iVAN  Introdites  Bill  for  Standby 

Powers  to  Regulate  all  Forms  of  Credit. 

Including  Bi'siness  Credit 

Within  hours  after  Secretary  of  the  Trea.^- 
ury  David  M  Kennedy  was  quoted  as  belie", - 
ing  standby  controls  over  consumer  cred:' 
may  be  necessary".  Congresswoman  Leoncr 
K.  SuUlvan  iD-Mo  )  today  introduced  a  hil'. 
to  authorize  the  President  to  order  the  regu- 
lation not  only  of  consumer  credit  terms  but 
of  all  business  credit,  too,  including  so-calle  I 
commercial  paper 

Tile  regulatory  powers  conltl  be  fxerclsed 
only  .liter  the  President  made  a  finding  that 
they  were  needed  "to  prevent  or  control  in- 
flation generated  by  the  extension  of  credit 
In  an  excessive  volume  '  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  ttie  Federal  Resene  System  would 
;Mtmlnlster  tlie  controls,  at  the  President's  di- 
rection, deciding  the  maximum  amount  it 
loans,  minimum  down  pavmenis.  maturit'.' 
perltxls.  and  tlie  rates  winch  can  be  charged 

"Secretary  Kennedy '.s  statement  in  tlie 
papers  this  morning  tliat  standby  credit  con- 
trols may  be  necessan.''  liad  nothiiig  to  do 
with  my  decision  to  Introduce  the  bill."  Mrs 
Sullivan  declared  "But  it  Is  interes'lng  to  me 
that  he  recognizes  now  the  possible  need  tcr 
such  legislation  I  tried  to  get  him  to  endorse 
the  Idea  during  hearings  of  the  Baniung  and 
Currency  Committee  months  ago.  but  lie 
would  not  do  so  at  that  time  My  new  bill 
has  been  in  preparation  for  many  weeks,  and 
was  finally  delivered  to  me  by  the  Office  (  '. 
the  House  Legislative  Counsel  on  Pridav 
aftemr)on.  so  it  was  my  intention  to  Intni- 
duce  it  today  in  any  event" 

Congresswoman  Sullivan,  a  ranking  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Baniclng  and  Cur- 
rency and  Chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs,  has  tried  for  three  vears 
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to  get  standby  consumer  credit  controls  en- 
acted into  law.  An  amendment  agreed  to  in 
the  Banking  Committee  in  1966  to  restore 
such  ixiwers  to  the  Defen.se  Production  Act 
of  19.50  was  defeated  In  the  House  Floor. 

She  revived  the  etTort  in  1967  In  the  origi- 
nal version  of  the  bill  which  became  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968, 
which  includes  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act, 
but  the  consvimer  credit  controls  provision 
was  dropped  in  Committee  for  lack  of  sup- 
;)ort  at  that  time. 

During  hearings  of  the  Banking  Commlt- 
'i-^  in  June  of  this  year  on  the  increase 
ill  the  prime  rate,  Mrs.  Sullivan  again 
brought  up  the  possible  need  for  standby 
lontrols  over  rates  and  terms  of  consumer 
credit  tran.sactlons.  and  also  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  a  need  for  regulatory  powers  over 
the  terms  of  business  credit.  She  pointed 
■  ut  tlien  tliat  so-called  commercial  paper, 
Issued  by  banks  and  tinance  companies  to 
raise  short-term  funds  from  corporations 
■  ■ud  big  investors,  was  not  subject  to  Federal 
regulation  of  any  type 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin  conceded  at  those  hear- 
.iies  that  commercial  paper  could  be  In- 
il.itionary  and  contribute  to  tlie  increase  in 
interest  rates  generally.  He  said  the  pos- 
^ibilliy  of  Federal  regulation  of  such  credit 
-iiould  l:>e  studied. 

Under  the  Sullivan  bill  Introduced  today. 
the  President  could  authorize  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  "regulate  and  control  any  or  all 
ixiensions  of  credit,  for  such  periods  as  the 
I'.'-esidenl  directed.  Among  other  things  the 
Board  could : 

1 1  I  require  registration  or  licensing  of 
LTedlt  grantors; 

\2\  prescribe  tlie  maximum  amount  of 
.  redit  which  could  be  extended  in  connec- 
tion with  iuiy  loan,  puxcliase,  or  other  ex- 
tension of  credit; 

(31  prescribe  maximum  maturity,  mini- 
mum periodic  payments,  and  maximum  perl- 
•  <is  k)eiw  een  payments; 

1 4)  set  rates; 

(5)  obtain  injunctions; 

i6i  institute  actions  for  both  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  violations.  Maximum 
penalties  would  be  81,000  fine  and  1  year 
lu  Jail. 

Tlie  bill  is  entitled  the  "Credit  Control 
.\cr." 

Congresswoman  Sullivan  declared:  "A  pre- 
dominant part  of  the  Administration's  fight 
.igalnst  inflation  seems  to  be  devoted  to  the 
(Ifort  to  tighten  availability  of  credit, 
through  higher  and  higher  interest  rates. 
This  effort  has  had  the  effect  of  pricing  mod- 
erate cost  housing,  small  business,  and  state 
.aid  local  agencies,  out  of  the  market  for 
credit.  It  has  not  stopped  inflation. 

"Rather  than  continue  to  ration  credit 
bv  price  alone.  I  think  the  American  people 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  burden  of  fighting 
inflation  spread  more  evenly  across  all  ele- 
ments of  the  economy,  by  requiring  reason- 
able restrictions  on  those  forms  of  credit 
which  are  most  inflationary.  Obviously,  there 
is  far  greater  demand  for  credit  than  funds 
.ivallable,  and  under  those  circumstances,  the 
b;g  corporations  which  can  afford  to  pay 
'.vhatever  rate  is  charged  are  getting  all  of 
the  credit  they  need,  while  the  home  buyer, 
■■■nd  the  small  businessman,  and  govern- 
mental subdUislons  are  out  In  the  cold. 

Selective  credit  controls,  which  this  bill 
would  authorize,  could  be  utilized  to  chan- 
r.el  credit  into  those  activities  which  best 
serve  the  national  interest,  rather  than,  as 
.-.'-  present,  those  which  return  the  highest 
profit.  I  am  sure  everyone  in  the  home  bulld- 
i:.g  industry  will  welcome  this  approach,  and 
so  will  every  citizen  whose  living  costs  have 
ri.=.en  so  sharply  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
borrowing  money." 

Mrs  Sullivan  said  she  will  try  to  have 
l.er  bill  considered  either  as  part  of  other 
legislation  now  before  the  BanJcJng  Commit- 


tee dealing  with  interest  rates  paid  by  banks 
and  savings  and  loans  to  depositors,  or  as  a 
separate  measure. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
rather  strange  that  our  minority  friends 
are  now  embracing  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  2577  as  if  it  were  their  bill. 
This  is  our  Democratic  bill.  No  one  will 
be  mislead  by  the  vote  on  the  conference 
report  on  this  legislation.  One  need 
only  look  at  the  conference  report  to 
see  who  signed  the  report.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  Democrats  from  both 
bodies  signed  the  report,  but  no  House 
Republicans  did.  This  should  make  the 
facts  evident  and  the  play  by  our 
minority  friends  obvious. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  con- 
ference report  is  approved  without  a  roll- 
call  vote,  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 

1  am  opposed  to  it  as  I  was  2  days  ago 
when  it  originally  passed  the  House. 

This  legislation  provides  untrammeled 
power  to  the  President  to  delegate  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  private  finan- 
cial institution,  life  and  death  control 
over  the  credit  of  this  Nation  and  Its 
citizens. 

This  without  even  the  declaration  of 
an  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  kind  of  power 
of  which  dictators  are  made. 

It  is  provided,  for  instance,  that  "trans- 
actions or  persons  or  classes  of  either 
to  be  registered  or  licensed." 

Literally  interpreted,  this  means  that 
it  would  be  illegal  for  one  person  to  make 
a  loan  or  extend  credit  to  another  unless 
he  or  she  was  licensed  or  registered. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  have  the  authority 
to  "prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  inter- 
est, maximum  maturity,  minimum 
periodic  payment,  maximum  period  be- 
tween payments,  and  any  other  specifica- 
tion or  limitation  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  any  extension  of  credit." 

These  are  only  two  of  a  long  list  of 
the  most  drastic  restrictions  conceivable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  this  legislation  pro- 
vided that  the  President  "upon  the  dec- 
laration of  an  emergency"  could  proceed 
to  invoke  such  controls  upon  the  people 
of  this  nation  I  would  have  been  con- 
strained to  support  it.  No  such  condition 
is  imposed. 

As  I  said  in  debate  on  this  measure 

2  days  ago,  "this  is  imconditioned  power 
No  President  should  seek  and  should  re- 
fuse if  granted  to'him." 

I  realize  that  this  country  is  in  finan- 
cial trouble.  Through  the  years  I  have 
warned  of  the  consequences  that  would 
flow  from  the  wild  spending  in  which 
this  Government  has  indulged.  I  have 
warned,  too,  that  a  financial  breakdown 
would  unquestionably  result  in  unholy 
delegated  powers  being  vested  in  the 
Executive  of  this  huge  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

Here  is  another  warning,  wTitten  into 
the  law  of  the  land,  for  all  to  see. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  360,  nays  4,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 2,  not  voting  67,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  343] 

YEAS— 360 

Abernethy  Erlenborn  McDonald, 

Adair  Esch  Mich 

Adams  Eshleman  McEwen 

Addabbo  Evans,  Colo.  McFall 

Albert  Evins,  Tenn.  MrKiieally 

Anderson,  Farbstein  McMillan" 

Calif.  P.'iscell  Macdonald, 

Andersoi-.,  111.      Feighan  Mass. 

Andrews.  Fii  dlev  Madden 

N.  Dak.  Fish  Mahon 

Aiii.unzio  Flood  Mailliard 

Arends  Flowers  Mann 

Ashley  Flynt  Marsh 

A.sDii  all  Foley  Mathias 

Ayres  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Matsuiiaga 

Barrett  Ford.  .May 

Beall,  Md  William  D.  Mayr.e 

Belcher  Foreman  Meeds 

Bell.  Calif.  Fountain  Melchef 

Bennett  Fraser  MeskiU 

Belts  Frelinghuysen  Michel 

Hevill  Fiey  Mlkva 

Biaggl  Friedel  Miller.  Ohio 

Hiester  Fulton.  Pa.  Mills 

Bingham  Fuciua  MlnLsh 

Blackburn  Galifianakls  Mink 

Blanton  Garmatz  Minshall 

Hhitnik  Gaydos  Mi/c 

Boggs  Gettys  Mizell 

Bol.ii.d  Giaiino  Mollohan 

Bow  Gibbons  Monattan 

Brademas  Gilbert  Moorhead 

Brasco  Goldwater  Morpan 

Bray  Gonzalez  Morton 

Brn.klfv  Gocxi:ing  Mosher 

Brooks  Gray  Murjjhv.  Ill 

Broomfield  Green,  Pa.  Murphv.  NY. 

Hrotzman  Griffin  Myers  " 

Brown,  Calif.  Grover  Natcher 

Brown,  Mich  Gubser  Nedzi 

Brown,  Ohio  Gude  N^Isen 

Broyhill,  N.C.  Hapan  Nichols 

Broyhlll,  Va.  Haley  Nix 

Buchanan  Halpern  Obey 

Burke.  Fla.  Hamilton  O'Hara 

Burke,  Mass  Hammer-  O'Konskl 

Burleson.  Tex.        schmidt  Olsen 

Burlison.Mo.  Har.ley  O'Neal.  Ga 

Burton,  Calif.  Hanna  ONeiU,  Maas. 

Bush  Hansen,  Idaho  Ottinger 

Button  Hansen,  Wash  Passman 

Byrne,  Pa.  Harrington  Patman 

Byrnes.  Wis.  Harsha  Patten 

Cabell  Harvey  Prrkms 

Caffery  Hathaway  Pettis 

Carter  Hawkins  Phiibin,^ 

Casey  Hechler.  W.  Va.  Pickle 

Chamberlain  Heckler.  Mass.  Pike 

Chappell  Helstoski  Plrnie 

Clancy  Henderson  Podell 

Clausen,  Hogan  pofT 

Don  H  Holifield  Pollock 

Clawson,  Del  Horton  Preyer.  N.C. 

Cleveland  Ho.'.-mer  Pnce.  III. 

Cohelan  Howard  Prvor.  Ark 

Collins  Hull  Purrell 

Colmer  Hungate  Qule 

Conable  Hunt  Quillen 

Conte  Hutchinson  Rallsback 

Corbett  Ifhord  Randall 

Coughlln  Jacobs  Held.  111. 

Cramer  Jarman  Reuse 

O'ane  Johnson,  Calif.  Rhodes 

Culver  Johnson.  Pa.  Rlegle 

Daddario  Jonas  Rivers 

Daniel.  \'a  Jones,  Ala.  Roberts 

Daniels.  N,J.  Jones,  N.C.  Hobison 

Davis,  Ga  Jones,  Tenn.  Rodlno 

Davis,  Wis  Karth  Roe 

fie  la  Garza  K;.„'!terjneler  Rogers,  Colo. 

Delaney  Kaz^n  Rocers,  Fla. 

DpIIenback  Kee  Roonev,  N.Y. 

Denney  Keith  Roonev.  Pa. 

Dciris  King  Rosenthal 

Dent  Koch  Roth 

Derwlnski  Kuykendall  Roiidebu&h 

Devine  Kvl  Rovbal 

D;oklr.=on  Kyros  Ruppe 

Dini'el!  Landriim  Ruth 

Donohue  Langen  Rvan 

JOorn  Lepgett  St.  Onge 

Dowdy  Lemon  sandman 

Dowrins  Lloyd  Satterfield 

Dulski  Lone  Md.  Savior 

Duncan  Lilian  Schadeberg 

Dwyer  McCIory  Scherle 

Edmondson  McCIositev  Scheuer 

Edwards,  Ala.  McClure  .Schnecbeli 

Edwards.  La  McCul'och  Schwengel 

Eilberg  McDade  Scott 
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Shipley 

3h  river 

aikes 

Skubllz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith   N  Y 

Snyder 

Sprli;i;i-r 

Stafford 

StaxKerK 

Stanton 

Steed 

Strtaer   Ari7 

3teli?er    Wib 

Stoltes 

StrattoD 

Stiibblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 
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C^mp 
Gross 


Collier 


Talcott 

Taylor 

Teatfue.  CalU 

Teatfcue.  Te« 

Tbompaoo.  0« 

Thompeon,  N  J 

Tho«naon.  Wig 

X  lerr.an 

Udail 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Viknder  JaK'- 

Vanlk 

V'.norlto 

WaKKonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Wfttaon 

■A'rlttS 

Welcker 

Whalen 
WhaJley 

NAYS     4 

Price.  Tex 
Barlck 
ANSWERED    PRESENT"  -3 


White 

Whltehurrt 

Wldnall 

W:KKlr.« 

Williams 

WUsor.   Bob 

WII400. 

Charles  H 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wrl<ht 

w>-»tt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatee 

Yrttron 

Young 

Zabiockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  weis  laid  on  the 
table 


Cowkter 
NOT  VOTING — 67 

Abbltt  1-k-Khardt  MacOregor 

Alexander  Edwards.  Calif    Martin 

Anderson.  FaLo:.  Miller,  Calli 

Teiui.  Fisher  M.u  tifomery 

Andrew^  Ala       Fulton,  Tenn  Morse 

.\.shbrook  Ualla*<her  Moss 

Barin*;  Circen.  Ore«  Pelly 

Berrs  Griffiths  Pepper 

BolUnK  Hall  Poa«e 

Brock  Ha»tUi«»  l'«»ell 

Burton   Utah      Hays  Puclnakl 

Cabin  Hebert  Ke»-» 

Carey  Hicks  Keid.  N  Y 

ceilertxrrg  Klrwan  Relfel 

Celler  Kleppe  Kosteiikowski 

Chisholm  Kluczynskl  St  Germain 

Clark  Lacdgrebe  Slsk 

Clay  Uitta  Stephens 

Conyers  Lipscomb  Sullivan 

Cormai.  I>oi;g.  La  Tuncey 

Cunnlt:«ham       lAjwer.steiQ  Watkiiis 

Dawson  Lukciis  VV  hitter. 

Dlggs  McCarthy 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr   Mo6fi  with  Mr   Lipscomb. 

Mr  PucULbkl  with  Mr   Brock 

Mr  Rees  wr,h  Mr  MaoOregor 

Mr  Conyers  wuh  Mr  McCarthy 

.Mr   K'.uczynskl  wl:h  Mr   Landgrebe. 

-Mr   Fallon  wl'.h  Mr   Hastings. 

Mrs  Orltflths  wuh  Mr   Morse 

Mr  Hebert.  wlt.h  Mr  Hall. 

-Mr  Edwards  nf  California  with  Mr.  Powell. 

.Mr  Fliher  with  .Mr  .\shbrook 

Mr  Carey  with  Mr  Reld  of  New  York 

Mr  Whr.ten  with  .Mr   Relfel. 

Mr  Clay  with  Mr  Trmney. 

Mr  lAiweiLs'eln  with  Mrs  Chisholm. 

Mr  Anderson  if  Tennessee  with  Mr  Cun- 
ningham 

Mr  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr  Burton 
of  UUh 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

NJr    Abbltt  with  Mr   Lukens 

Mr  .Mexander  with  Mr  Latta. 

Mr  Baring  with  Mr  Kleppe 

Mr  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  WatWns. 

Mr   Eckhart  with  Mr  Pelly. 

Mr  Hays  with  Mr   Martin. 

Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr  Berry. 

Mr  Hicks  with  Mr  Cahli; 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr  Klrwan 

Mr  Corman  with  Mrs  Sullivan 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Mont- 
gomery 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr  Roatenkowskl. 

Mr  St  Germain  with  Mr  Slsk. 

Mr   Stephens  with  Mr  Miller  of  California 

Mr  BRAY  and  Mr  BROWN  of  Mich- 
igan changed  their  votes  from  nay"  to 
•yea." 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTKND 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  con- 
ference report  just  agreed  to  auid  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S  3016. 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNTFi'  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1969 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  staten-ent  on  the 
bill  'S  3016'  entitled  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  PJconomic  Opportu- 
nity .Act  of  1964.  to  authorize  advance 
funding  of  -such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes": 

CoNrtRENCi;    UtpiiRT    iH     EikPT.    No.    91-778> 

The  comnuttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  uf  the  two  Houses  on  the 
unendrnents  uf  the  House  to  the  bill  i  S. 
3016 1  to  provide  fur  the  continuation  of 
programs  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  trt  authorize  ad- 
vance funding  iif  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  nit't.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  h.ave  .i^treed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  (1.1U0WS 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  ^ame  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following 

That  this  .Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1969' 

rm.E  r    fjctI':nsic>n  of  the  economic 

OPPORTX'NITY    ACT    OF     1964    AND    RE- 
U\TED  PROV^SIONS 

EXTINSION   or   ECO.NOMIC  OPPORTT7NITT   ACT 

Sec  101  (a)  Section  161  of  the  Economic 
Oppwrtunity  Act  of  1964  redesignated  sec- 
tion 171  by  section  201  ut  this  Act  1  Is 
amended  ill  by  striking  out  ■  for  which  he  Is 
responsible",  and  i2»  by  striking  out  three" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof     five  ' 

bi     .Sections    245.    321.    408.    615.    and    835 

of  such  .\ct  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 

thre*"  and  inserting  in   lieu  thereof    Uve" 

CI   .Section  523  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

striking    i)ul      two"    and    ni.sertlng    in    lieu 

thereof  '  four  ' 

AUTHuaXZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

SBC  102  lai  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  Economic  Opp<3rtunlty  Act  of  1964. 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropria- 
ted »2. 195, 500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  ,30.  1970  and  »a.295. 500.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  .10.  1971 

I  b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  unless  expressly  in  limitation  of  the  pro- 
vLslons  of  this  section,  if  the  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  lai  of  this 
section  for  the  liscal  vear  ending  June  30. 
1970.  and  for  the  next  fl.Hcai  year,  the  Director 
shall  for  each  such  fiscal  year  reserve  and 
n^ake  available  not  less  than  S326.900.00O  for 
the  purpose  of  local  mitlaUve  pnjgrams  au- 
•horlzed  under  .section  221  I'f  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  the  remainder 
of  such  amounts  shall  be  alhicated.  subject  to 


the  provisions  of  section  616  of  such  Act,  in 
such  a  manner  that  of  such  remaining 
amounts  so  appropriated  for  aach  fiscal 
year-  - 

I  1  I  $890,300,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  parts  A  and  B  of  title  1  (re- 
lating  U)  work   and   training  programs)  : 

i2i  »4fl.000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  D  of  title  I  (relating  tu 
special  impact  programs); 

i3i  $20,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  part  E  of  title  I  1  relating  to 
.specl.jl  work  and  -areer  development  pro- 
grams I . 

i4)  $811,300,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  11.  of  which  $398,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Project  Headstart  program 
described  in  section  222ia)(l).  $90,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Follow  Through  program 
described  In  section  222(a)(2).  $58,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Legal  Services  program  de- 
scribed In  section  222(al  (3).  $80,000,000  shall 
be  for  the  Comprehensive  Health  Services 
pr(5gTam  described  in  section  222(a)  (4) .  $62.- 
500.000  shall  be  for  the  Elmergency  Pood  and 
Medical  Services  program  described  In  section 
J22iai(5).  $15,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Fam- 
ily Planning  program  described  In  section  22:; 
iaii6i.  and  $8,800,000  .shall  be  for  the  Sen- 
ior Opportunities  .ind  Services  program  de- 
:-crlb<»a  In  section  222(a)  (7); 

i5i  $12,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  part  A  of  title  III  (relating  to 
rural  loans)  ; 

16)  $34,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  ol 
carrying  out  part  B  of  title  III  (relating  to 
assistance  foF  migrant  and  se.isonal  farm- 
workers) 1 

17)  $16,000  000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  our  title  VI  (relating  to  admin- 
istration and  ci-xirdlnation) :  and 

8)  $37.000000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out   title  Vin   (relating  to  VISTAi 

If  the  ionounts  appropriated  pursuant  X*^ 
•subsection  la)  of  this  section  for  any  fis- 
I'al  year  are  not  siifflclent  to  allocate  thr 
full  .amounts  specified  for  each  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  m  clauses  ill  through  181 
of  this  sub.sectlon.  then  the  amounts  speci- 
fied In  each  such  clause  shall  be  prorated 
to  determine  the  allocations  required  for  each 
such  purpose 

(CI  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section,  there  are  further  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  the  following: 

ill  $14,000,000  for  the  ll.scal  year  endlnp 
June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Special  Im- 
pact programs  described  In  part  D  of  title  I 

1 2)  $.34,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnc 
June  30.  197:.  to  be  used  fir  the  Special  Work 
and  Career  Development  programs  described 
in  part  E  of  title  I. 

i3i  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnt: 
June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Project 
Headstart  program  described  in  .section  222 
I  a  1  iT  I ; 

41    $32,000,000  for  the  fiscal   year  endlnc 
June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Legel  Serv 
ice.s  program  described  In  section  222(a)  (3): 

•  5)  $80  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnt: 
June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Services  program  described  In 
section  222ia)  (4): 

16)  $112,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne 
June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Emergencv 
F(xxl  and  Medical  Services  program  described 
In  section  222ia)  |5); 

(7)  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne 
June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Famllv 
Planning  program  described  In  section  222 
I  a  I  ( 6 ) : 

(8)  $3.200  000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne 
June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Senior  Op- 
pwrtunltles  and  Services  program  described 
In  section  2221  a)  i7) : 

(9)  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  program 
of  assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers described  In  part  B  of  title  III;  and 

I  10  I    $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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June  30,  1971,  to  be  used  for  Day  Care  proj- 
ecta  described  In  part  B  of  title  V. 

PARTICIPATION    OF    CHILDREN    IN    HKAOSTAST 
PROJUCTS 

Sec.  103.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  222(a) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "Pursxiant  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Director  may  prescribe, 
persons  who  are  not  members  of  low-Income 
families  may  be  permitted  to  receive  services 
in  projects  assisted  under  this  para^apb. 
A  family  which  is  not  low  Income  shall  be 
required  to  make  payment,  or  have  payment 
made  In  Its  behalf,  in  whole  or  In  part  for 
>uch  services  where  the  family's  Income  1b, 
cr  becomes  through  employment  or  other- 
wise, such  as  to  make  such  payment  appro- 
priate." 

AMENDMENTS    WITH    RESPECT   TO    tXQAL 
SERVICES    PROGRAM 

Sec  104.  (a)  Section  222(a)  (3)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking    out     "counseling,    education,    and 

■•her  appropriate  services"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "legal  counseling,  education 
;n  legal  matters,  and  other  appropriate 
;.^gal  services". 

lb)  Section  222(a1(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
iollowlng:  "Members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
iind    members   of   their   immediate   families, 

iiall  be  eligible  to  obtain  legal  services  under 
.-  iich  programs  in  cases  of  extreme  hardship 
.  determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 

f  the  Director  Issued  after  consultation  with 

•  ne  Secretary  of  Defense):  Provided,  That 
nothing  In  this  sentence  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  require  the  Director  to  expand 
I  r  enlarge  existing  programs  or  to  initiate 
i.ew  programs  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
•.  :slons  of  this  sentence  unless  and  until  the 
M^cretary  of  Defense  assumes  the  cost  of  such 

-rvices  and  has  reached  agreement  with  the 
inrector  on  reimbursement  for  all  such  addl- 
•:.>nal  costs  as  may  be  Incurred  in  carrying 
It  the  provisions  of  this  sentence." 

TMERCENCY    EOOD    AND     MEDICAL    SERVICES 

Sec.  105.  Section  222(a)(5)  of  the  Eco- 
::  -mic  Opportunity  act  of  1964  is  amended  to 
r  •  id  as  follows: 

■  I  5 1  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Emergency 
y  iixl  and  Medical  Services'  designed  to  pro- 
■  de  on  an  emergency  basis,  directly  or  by 
:*"'.egatlon  of  authority  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
.-;ons  of  title  VI  of  this  Act,  financial  asslst- 
.1  ice  for  the  provision  of  such  medical  sup- 
1  ::es  and  services,  nutritional  foodstuffs,  and 
.'••;at«d  services,  as  may  be  necessary  to  coun- 

•  T.ict  conditions  of  starvation  or  malnutrl- 
::  'n  among  the  pcxir.  Such  assistance  may  be 
;  r  ivided  by  way  of  supplement  to  such  other 
.:  si.stance  as  may  be  extended  under  the 
[C'lylslons  of  other  Federal  programs,  and 
n.ay  be  used  to  extend  and  broaden  such  pro- 
fams  to  serve  economically  disadvantaged 
!::diylduals  and  famlUee  where  such  services 
-i-c  not  new  provided  and  without  regard  to 
•he  requirements  of  such  laws  for  local  or 
r^'ate  aidmlnistratlon  or  financial  partlclpa- 
ti  'n  In  extending  such  assistance,  the  Dlrec- 
T  r  may  make  grants  to  community  action 
.i-'encles  or  local  public  or  private  nonprofit 

r-^anlzatlons  or  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  piragraph.  The  Director  Is 
.i.jthorlzed  to  carry  out  the  functions  under 
■;::s  paragraph  through  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 

uUure  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  E^duca- 
t.on,  and  Welfare  in  a  manner  that  will  In- 
s  ire  the  availability  of  such  medical  supplies 
and  services,  nutritional  foodstuffs,  and  re- 
i.iied  services  through  a  community  action 
a^ency  where  feasible,  or  other  agencies  or 
Tganizatlons  If  no  such  agency  exists  or  Is 
a  ale  to  administer  programs  to  provide  such 
fixitstuffs,  medical  services,  and  supplies  to 
needy  individuals  and  families." 

'-'EW    SPXCIAL    EMPHASIS   PROGRAMS   AUTHOBIZBD 

Sec.  lOfl.  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by  add- 


ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(8)  An  "Alcoholic  Counseling  and  Re- 
covery' program  designed  to  discover  and 
treat  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  Such  program 
should  be  community  based,  serve  the  objec- 
tive of  the  maintenance  of  the  family  struc- 
ture as  well  as  the  recovery  of  the  individual 
alcoholic,  encourage  the  use  of  neighborhood 
facilities  and  the  services  of  recovered  alco- 
holics as  counselors,  and  emphasize  the  re- 
entry of  the  alcoholic  into  society  rather  than 
the  institutionalization  of  the  alcoholic.  Of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  title,  the  Di- 
rector shall  reserve  and  make  available  not 
less  than  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  not  less  than  $15,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
program. 

"(9)  A  'Drug  Rehabilitation'  program  de- 
signed to  discover  the  causes  of  drug  abuse 
and  addiction,  to  treat  narcotic  and  drug  ad- 
diction and  the  dependence  associated  with 
drug  abuse,  and  to  rehabilitate  the  drug 
abuser  and  drug  addict.  Such  program  should 
deal  vrtth  the  abuse  or  addiction  resulting 
from  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  such  as  heroin, 
opium,  and  cocaine,  stimulants  such  as  am- 
phetamines, depressants,  marihuana,  hallu- 
cinogens, and  tranquilizers.  Such  program 
should  be  community  based,  serve  the  ob- 
jective of  the  maintenance  of  the  family 
structure  as  well  as  the  recovery  of  the  in- 
dividual drug  abuser  or  addict,  encourage 
the  use  of  neighborhood  facilities  and  the 
services  of  recovered  drug  abusers  and  addicts 
as  counselors,  and  emphasize  the  reentry  of 
the  drug  abuser  and  addict  into  society 
rather  than  his  institutionalization.  Of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  programs 
authorized  under  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
reserve  and  make  available  not  less  than 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  not  less  than  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  program." 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT    REGARDING    TIME    OP 
APPROPRIATIONS    OBLIGATION 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  242  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Funds  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  proposed  contract,  agreement, 
grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be 
obligated  from  the  appropriation  which  is 
current  at  the  time  the  plan  is  submitted  to 
the  Governor.". 

(b)  All  obligations  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which  have  been 
heretofore  recorded  substantially  as  provided 
in  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  are  hereby  confirmed  and  ratified. 

AMENDMENT    OF    RTTRAL    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  108.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "such  families,  and"  and  Inserting 
"such  families,  or". 

APPLICABILITT    TO   TRUST   TERRrTORT 

Sec.  159.  Section  609(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  title  11"  and  inserting  ",  title 
n,  tlUe  nt-A,  and  title  IV". 

AMENDMENT    TO    PROVIDE    INCREASED 
FLEXIBnJTT     IN    USE    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  110.  Section  616  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  the  phrase  "10  per 
centum"  the  first  time  it  appears  in  such 
section,  the  following:  "for  fiscal  years  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1,  1970,  and  not  to  exceed 
15  per  centum  for  fiscal  years  ending  there- 
after;" and 

(2)  striking  out  "but  no  such  transfer  shall 
result  In  increasing  the  amoimts  otherwise 
available  for  any  program  or  activity  by  mcn-e 
than  10  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "but  no  such  transfer 
shall  result  In  Increasing  the  amounts  other- 


wise available  for  any  program  or  activity 
by- 

"(1)  more  than  100  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  any  program  or  activity  for  which  the 
amounts  otherwise  available  are  $10,000,000 
or  less;  or 

"(2)  more  than  35  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  any  program  or  activity  for  which  the 
amounts  otherwise  available  exceed  $10,000,- 
000". 

ADEQUATE    LEADTIME 

Sec  111.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"ADVANCE    FUNDING 

"Sec.  622.  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding,  available  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  for  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  payments  under  this  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  Included  in  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation." 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appropri- 
ation action,  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding  that 
its  Initial  application  will  result  In  the  en- 
actment In  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

CREDITING    service    OF    A    VISTA    VOLUNTEER 

Sec  112.  (a)  Section  8332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5); 

(B)  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and";  and 

(C)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(7)  a  period  of  service  of  a  volunteer 
under  part  A  of  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  only  if  he  later  be- 
comes subject  to  this  subchapter." 

(2)  in  subsection  (J)  — 

(A)  after  "1956,"  In  the  first  sentence.  In- 
sert "the  period  of  an  individual's  services 
as  a  volunteer  under  part  A  of  title  VIII  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,"; 

(B)  before  "volunteer  or  volunteer  leader" 
in  the  second  sentence.  Insert  "volunteer 
under  part  A  of  title  VIII  of  the  Economic 
Opporttmity  Act  of  1964  or  as  a  ";   and 

(3)  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
last  sentence,  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  the  period  of  an  individual's 
service  as  a  volunteer  under  part  A  of  title 
VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  the  period  between  enrollment  as  a 
voltmteer  and  termination  of  that  service 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  by  death  or  resignation". 

(b)  Section  833  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  "sub- 
section (b)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  8332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  period  of  service  of  a  volunteer 
under  part  A  of  this  title  shall  be  credited 
in  connection  with  subsequent  employment 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  like  period  of  civil- 
ian employment  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— 

"(1)  for  the  purposes  of  section  852(a) 
(1)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (22  U.8.C.  1092(a)(1)),  and  every 
other  Act  establishing  a  retirement  system 
for  civilian  employees  of  any  United  States 
Government  agency:  and 

"(2)  except  as  otherwise  determined  by 
the  President,  for  the  purposes  of  deteoBln- 
ing  seniority,  reduction  in  force,  uid  layoff 
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rights,  leave  entUlement.  and  other  rlghla 
and  privileges  based  upon  length  of  service 
under  the  lavira  admJnUtered  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  the  foreign  Servtre  Act 
of  1946.  and  every  other  Act  estAbllshln^  ur 
governlnst  terrria  and  conditions  of  service  of 
clvUlan  empl  ■>•«••«  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Pri_rvided,  That  service  of  a  volun- 
teer shall  ni>t  be  credited  towtird  completion 
of  any  probationary  or  trial  period  or  com- 
pletl.>n  of  any  service  requirement  for  career 
appointment  " 

ici  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
.ai  and  i  b  i  of  this  section  shall  be  etTective 
as  to  ail  former  volunteers  employed  by  the 
Unltde  States  Government  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act 

trS«   OF   CLOSED   JOB   CORPS   CENTIRS    FOR   SPSCI,*! 
YOUTH    PR'>CR*MS 

Sec  113  lai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures .ind  make  .irrangements  which  are 
designed  'o  assure  that  facilities  and  equip- 
ment at  Job  Corps  centers  which  are  beln^ 
discontinued  will,  where  feasible,  be  made 
available  for  use  by  Stafe  or  Federal  agencies 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, and  irganlzations  with  satisfactory 
arrangements  f'>r  utilizing  such  facilities  aiid 
equlphient  for  conducting  pn>iframs.  eepe- 
cl.-Uly  thoee  providing  opportunities  for  low- 
Income  dlsadvant.aged  youth,  Including, 
without   limitation 

(1)   special  remedial  programs: 

>2i    summer  youth  programs: 

ill  exemplary  vtx-atlonal  preparation  and 
training  pr^griuns , 

(4)  cultural  enrichment  programs,  includ- 
ing music    the  arts,  and  the  humanities. 

I  h  I  training  progruns  designed  to  improve 
the  qviailUcatlons  of  educational  personnel. 
Including  instructors  In  vocational  educa- 
tionjU   programs:   and 

i6i  youth  conservation  work  and  other 
conservation  prograxns 

ibi  To  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  consult  with,  elicit  the 
cooperation  of  and  utilize  the  services 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture, of  the  Interior,  and  of  Labor 

PROVISION     WITH     RESPtCT    TO     DIRECTORS 

ACTHoarrY  to  oeixcate  fi-nctions 
Sec.  114.  The  authority  of  section  620(di  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Legal  Services  program  au- 
thorized under  section  222ia)i3i  of  such 
Act.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  not  delegate  the  program 
authorized  under  such  section  222(ai  i3t  to 
any  other  existing  Federal  agency 

amendment  with  RESPECT  TO  WrtHHOLDINO 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  TAXES  BY  ANTIPOVERTY 
\GENCIES 

Sec.  115.  Upon  notice  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  that  any 
person  otherwise  entitled  to  receive  a  pay- 
ment made  pursuant  to  a  grant,  contract, 
agreement,  loan  or  other  assistance  made  or 
entered  into  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  is  delinquent  In  paying  or 
depositing  i  I  i  the  taxes  imposed  on  such 
person  under  chapters  2\  and  23  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  (2i  the  taxes 
deducted  and  withheld  by  such  person  un- 
der chapters  21  and  24  of  such  Code,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity shall  suspend  such  portion  of  such  pay- 
ment due  to  such  person,  which,  if  possible. 
Is  sufficient  to  satisfy  such  delinquency,  and 
shall  not  make  or  enter  into  any  new  grant, 
contract,  agreement  loan  or  other  assistance 
under  such  .Act  with  such  person  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  has 
notified  hirn  that  such  person  Is  no  longer 
delinquent  In  paying  or  depositing  such  tax 
or  tile  Director  of  the  Office  of  EooDooilc  Op- 


portunity determines  that  adequate  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  such  payment  In 
order  to  etTectuate  the  purpose  of  this  .section 
on  a  rea.sonable  basi.s  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treafiury  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  consult  on  a 
quarterly  basis 

TITLE  II  SPECIAL  WORK  AND  CAREER 
DEVElX)PMKNr  PROC.RAMS 
Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  '.he  Economic  Opp<ir- 
t unity  Act  of  1964  Is  .amended  by  redefilg- 
natlng  part  E  as  part  P.  by  renumlDerlng  sec- 
tion 161  I  as  amended  by  this  .Acti  as  .section 
171.  and  by  inserting  after  part  D  the  follow- 
ing new  part 

"P*RT     F       .SPWIAI     Work     IND    CaHFER 

DriEL. ipment    Priicram.s 

"STATEMENT   OF    PfRPOSE 

"Sec  161  The  Congress  rinds  that  the 
Mainstream'  program  alme<l  primarily  at  the 
chronically  unempluyed  .md  the  New  Ca- 
reers' pnigram  providing  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed .md  low-Income  pers^ms  leading  to 
brijader  career  op()ortunltle.s  are  uniquely 
effective,  that  In  addition  to  provldliiK  per- 
sons assisted  with  Jobs,  the  key  tcj  their 
economic  independence,  these  programs  are 
of  advantage  to  the  community  at  large  In 
that  thev  are  directed  at  community  beautl- 
rlcatlon  and  betterment  and  the  Improve- 
ment iif  health.  educatU>n,  welfare,  public 
safety,  <uid  other  public  services,  and  that, 
while  these  programs  are  Important  and 
necessary  components  of  comprehensive 
work  and  training  programs,  there  Is  a  need 
to  encourage  Imaginative  and  Innovative  use 
of  these  programs,  to  enlarge  the  authority 
to  operate  them.  ;uid  t<^)  increase  the  re- 
sources available  for  them 

"SPECIAL   TROlRAMS 

"Sec  162  lat  The  Dlre<-;or  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  .isslstance  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  to  stimulate  and 
support  efforts  to  provide  the  unemployed 
with  Jobs  and  the  low-income  worker  with 
greater  career  opportunity  Programs  au- 
thorized under  this  section  shall  include  the 
following 

"ill  .\  special  program  to  be  known  as 
Mainstream'  which  Involves  work  activities 
directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chronically 
unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age, 
physical  condition,  obsolete  or  Inadequate 
skills,  declining  economic  conditions,  other 
CAUSes  of  a  lack  of  emplovmcnt  opportunity. 
or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employ- 
ment i>r  training  assistance  'inder  other  pro- 
granis.  and  which,  in  addition  to  other  serv- 
ices provided,  will  en.ible  such  persons  to 
participate  In  projects  (or  the  betterment  or 
beautlhcatlon  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  program,  including  without 
limitation  .ictlvitles  which  will  contribute  to 
the  management  conservation,  or  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government  parks, 
highways,  and  other  lands,  the  rehabilitation 
of  housing,  the  Improvement  of  public  lacil- 
itles.  and  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
health,  education,  day  care,  and  recreation 
services. 

"i2i  .A  special  program  to  be  known  as 
New  Careers'  wliich  will  provide  unem- 
ployed or  low-income  per.sons  with  Jobs  lead- 
ing to  career  opportunities,  including  new 
types  of  careers,  in  programs  designed  to 
improve  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or 
cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area 
served  In  fields  of  public  .service,  including 
without  limitation  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, recreation,  day  care,  neighborhood  re- 
development, and  public  safety,  which  pro- 
vide maximum  prospects  for  on-the-job 
training,  promotion.  .\nd  advancement  and 
continued  employment  without  Federal  .as- 
sistance, which  give  promise  of  contributing 
to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
structuring  jobs   and    new   methods   of   pro- 


viding Job  ladder  opportunities,  and  which 
provide  opportunities  for  further  iK'cupa- 
tlonal  training  to  facilitate  career  advance- 
ment 

'(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  Insure  the 
provision  of  supportive  and  fdlow-up  .serv- 
ices to  .supplement  pnvgrams  under  this  part 
including  health  services,  couiusellng.  dav 
care  lor  children.  lransp<.rtatlon  as.slstance 
and  other  .ipecial  .ser\  ires  necessary  to  a.ssls' 
Individuals  to  achieve  success  m  these  pro- 
grams and  In  employment. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    REC.fLATIONS 

"Sec  163  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
regtilatloris  to  sussurc  that  programs  under 
this  part  have  adequate  internal  admlnlstra- 
tue  controls  accounting  requirements,  per- 
!>f)nnel  standards,  evaluation  procedures, 
availability  of  in-.servlce  training  and  tech- 
nical a.sslstance  programs,  and  other  policies 
as  may  Ije  necessary  to  promote  the  effective 
use  i>f  funds 

"SPECIAL    CONDITIO.SS 

"Sec  164  (ai  The  Dlrp<Mor  shall  not  pro- 
vide tlnanclal  assistance  for  any  prograii, 
under  this  part  unless  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  mav 
prescribe,  that  — 

'il)  no  participant  will  be  employed  rn 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  (f 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  ffir  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship: 

i2i  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  di-- 
placement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  ff>r  services,  or  result  it. 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
in  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
•.v1se  be  performed; 

'i3»  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  ;:. 
work-iraining  and  education,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  In  the  light  of  such  factor.? 
as  the  type  <if  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant:  and 

"i4»  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  and  upward  mobility  of 
individual  participants 

"(b>  For  programs  which  provide  work 
and  training  related  to  physical  Improve- 
ments, preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
Improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-incume  persons  and  families  "F 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to 
amenities  or  facilities  in  \irban  or  rural  areas 
liaving  high  concentrations  or  prop)ortlons 
of  low-income  persons  and   families 

"(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artltichU  bar- 
riers to  emploj-ment  and  cx^cupatlonal  ad- 
vancement 

"idl  Projects  under  this  part  shall  pro- 
vide for  maximum  feasible  use  of  resource; 
under  other  Federal  programs  for  work  ai.d 
training  and  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector 

PROGRAM    PARTICIPANTS 

"Sec  165  (a)  Participants  in  programs  un- 
der this  part  must  be  tinemployed  or  low- 
Income  persons.  TTie  Director,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, shall  establish  criteria  for  low  income, 
taking  into  consideration  family  size,  urban- 
rural  and  farm-nonfarm  differences  and 
other  relevant  (actors  Any  individual  shai: 
be  deemed  to  be  from  a  low-income  famil'." 
If  The  family  receives  cash  welfare  payment.- 

lb)  Participants  must  be  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclhc  Islands. 

u- 1  Participants  .^^^hall  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relating  t.-> 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave. 
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unemployment    compensation,    and    Federal 
employment  benefits. 

"EQVITABLE  DISTRIBUTION   OF   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  166  Tlie  Director  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dlstrl- 
inulon  of  a.sslstance  among  the  States.  In 
developing  those  criteria,  he  shall  consider, 
.unong  other  relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of 
p.ipulatlon.  unemployment,  and  family  in- 
come levels  Of  the  .-ums  appropriated  or 
.lUocaied  for  any  Uscal  year  for  programs 
authorized  under  this  part  not  more  than 
12'..  per  centum  shall  l)e  used  within  any 
cne  State 

LIMITATIONS   ON    FEDERAL   ASSISTANCE 

'  Sec  167  Programs  as.^isted  under  this  part 
-liall  be  subject  to  tlie  provisions  of  section 
i:)l  of  this  Act  " 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D    Perkins, 

Roman  C    Pvcinski, 

John  Brademas, 

James  G    O'Hara, 

HvGH  L   Carey, 

ArGt'STUs  F   Hawkins, 

WiLiiAM  D   Ford, 

William  D    Hathaway, 

Patsy  T.  Mink. 

James  H   Scheuer, 

Lloyd  Meeds, 

W.  L.  Clay. 

Loris  Stokes. 

O.  R    Reid, 

Marvin  L.  Esch, 

Alphonzo  Bell. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Gaylord  Nelson. 

Ralph     W.     "yARBOROuoH, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Edward  Kennedy, 

Walter  Mondale, 

.Alan  Cranston. 

Harold  E   Hughes, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Mnnagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  manager-  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
lie  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
•he  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS.  3016)  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
t  )  authorize  advance  funding  of  such  pro- 
trams,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
;. Mowing  statement  in  explanation  of  the  ef- 
lect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
lerees  and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
:ni:  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
■'ne  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
:n-,erted  a  new  text.  The  conference  report 
recommends  a  substitute  text  for  both  the 
■Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  Ex- 
I  ept  (or  minor  technical  and  clarifying  dlf- 
lerences.  this  statement  describes  the  actions 
'  f  'he  conferees  insofar  as  they  recommend 
1  lianges  in  the  House  amendment. 

provisions  with  respect  to  legal 

SF.RVICES     programs 

riie  Senate  bill  provided  that  none  of  the 
f'.inds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  as  ad- 
ditional amounts  for  carrying  out  legal  serv- 
1  es  programs  during  fiscal  year  1971  may  be 
Ked  to  pay  lawyers  who  are  disbarred  or 
-'aspended  from  the  practice  of  law.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  .-^nate  bill  prohibited  the  Director 
I'^m  delegating  his  authority  to  carry  on 
!  sal  .-services  programs  to  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  This  provision  of 
the  .Senate  bill  is  retained  In  the  conference 
-■I'ostitute. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that,  in  the  case 
<■(  legal  .eervices  programs,  the  Governor's 
'■eto  would  apply  to  any  "portion  of  any 
contract,    .".greement.    grant,    loan,    or   other 


assistance"  and  that  the  power  to  override 
that  veto  would  be  a  nondelegable  power 
of  the  President.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

The  House  amendment,  unlike  the  Senate 
bin,  limited  the  types  of  "counseling,  edu- 
cation, and  other  appropriate  services"  which 
could  be  provided  under  legal  services  pro- 
grams to  "legal  counseling,  education  in 
legal  matters,  and  other  appropriate  legal 
services".  The  Senate  recedes 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, which  had  no  counterpart  m  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  which  provided  that  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families  would 
be  eligible  to  obtain  legal  services  under  legal 
services  programs  in  cases  of  extreme  hard- 
ship (determined  In  accordance  with  the  Di- 
rector's regulations  issued  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense).  It  provided 
that  the  costs  of  providing  these  services 
would  be  reimbursed  by  that  Secretary.  The 
agreement  reached  In  conference  retains  the 
provisions  of  the  Hotise  amendment  in  this 
regard  except  that  it  deletes  the  provision 
for  reimbursement  of  costs  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  a 
statement  that  nothing  in  this  new  provision 
will  be  construed  to  require  the  Director 
to  expand  or  enlarge  existing  programs  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  this  new  directive  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  assumes  the  costs 
of  these  services  and  has  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Director  on  relmcursement 
for  all  such  additional  costs  as  may  be  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  the  new  provision. 
The  conferees  recognize  that  servicemen, 
qualifying  under  legal  services  gtildellnes. 
are  presently  eligible  for  such  services  and 
are  receiving  help  and  representation  No 
Inference  is  to  be  drawn  that  such  assist- 
ance is  tOiJse  curtailed  or  eliminated  It  Is  the 
underst«idlng  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  considering  developing  Its  own  pro- 
grams to  provide  these  legal  services  The  In- 
clusion of  this  new  provision  Is  not  Intended 
to  supplant  this  effort  but  rather  to  offer  an 
alternative  which  It  is  hoped  the  Department 
will  consider. 

headstart  and  follow  through 
The  Senate  bill  continued  in  effect  the 
present  provisions  of  law  under  which  Project 
Headstart  programs  and  Follow  Through  pro- 
grams are  carried  on.  In  contrast  the  House 
amendment  ref>ealed  the  provisions  of  pres- 
ent law  which  authorize  the  Director  to  carry 
on  Project  Headstart  and  Follow  Through 
programs,  and  substituted  therefor,  in  a  new 
title  IX.  provisions  for  .special  comprehensive 
preschool  programs  and  progr.ims  providing 
for  intensive  Follow  Through  education  for 
primary  school  children.  The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  organizational  ap- 
proach of  the  Senate  bill  in  this  regard,  so 
that  Project  Headstart  and  Follow  Through 
programs  will  be  carried  on,  as  they  are  to- 
day, under  section  222  (aid)  and  i  2 ) . 

The  Senate  bill  amended  the  existing  pro- 
vision of  law  relating  to  Project  Headstart 
programs  to  provide  that  under  regulations 
which  the  Diractor  could  prescribe,  children 
who  are  not  members  of  low-Income  families 
could  be  permitted  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  Head  Start  program.  It  provided  that  a 
family  which  is  not  of  low  income  could  be 
required  to  pay  for  these  services.  The  House 
amendment  did  not  contain  this  provision. 
The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  adopts 
this  provision  but  requires,  rather  than  per- 
mits, families  which  are  not  of  low  income 
to  pay,  or  that  payments  be  made  on  their 
behalf,  for  these  services. 

Headstart  regulations  presently  permit  as 
much  as  10 '"r  of  an  Individual  class  to  ex- 
ceed the  poverty  level  with  respect  to  In- 
come. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  feel  that  participation  in  programs 
carried  on  under  this  Act  by  persons  who 
are  not  of  low  Income  makes  a  positive  con- 


tribution to  such  programs,  but  feel  that  the 
costs  of  their  participation  should  be  pro- 
vided other  than  through  OEO  funds.  The 
managers  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  pro- 
grams are  to  continue  to  have  a  poverty 
focus  and  that  the  very  poor  children  are  to 
have  a  distinct  preference.  Participation  of 
higher  Income  children  should  not  be  per- 
mitted where  it  might  deprive  low-income 
persons  of  the  benefits  of  these  programs. 
Where  their  participation  Is  permitted  their 
families  should  oe  required  to  make  appro- 
priate payments  on  account  of  the  benefits 
they  receive  or  payment  should  be  made  on 
their  behalf.  This  view  of  the  conferees  is 
consistent  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  other  programs 
authorized  under  the  Act,  such  as  the  com- 
prehensive health  services  program,  that 
while  the  very  poor  should  have  preference, 
access  to  program  benefits  need  not  always 
be  limited  solely  to  those  below  the  estab- 
lished "poverty"  line. 

narcotics  and  drugs 
The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  new  special 
program  to  be  called  a  "drug  rehabilitation 
program"  and  also  provided  a  new  special 
program  for  Alcoholic  Counseling  and  Re- 
covery. The  House  amendment  provided  a 
somewhat  similar  program  to  be  called  a 
"Narcotic  Addict  Recovery  Program,"  but 
contained  no  provision  comparable  to  that 
in  the  Senate  bill  relating  to  the  Alcoholic 
Counseling  and  Recovery  program.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  reserved  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  197l"  for 
the  Alcoholic  Counseling  and  Recovery  pro- 
gram, and  reserved  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,"  for 
the  Drug  Rehabilitation  program.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  these  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  reservations  of  funds  for  these  programs 
which  are  retained  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute are  made  subject  to  the  prior  reserva- 
tion of  funds  for  local  initiative  programs 
carried  on  by  community  action  agencies. 

special  work  and  career  development 
programs 

The  House  amendment  added  a  new  part  E 
to  title  I  of  the  Act  which  provided  a  new 
authorization  for  special  "Mainstream"  pro- 
grams involving  work  activities  directed  at 
the  needs  of  chronically  unemployed  poor, 
and  a  special  "New  Careers"  program  to  pro- 
vide unemployed  or  low-income  persons  with 
Jobs  leading  to  new  career  opportunities. 
The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropriation 
of  $110,000,000  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  substance  of 
this  provision  of  the  House  amendment. 
However,  It  deleted  the  separate  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations,  and  In  lieu  thereof 
added  to  the  general  section  dealing  with 
authorization  of  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
and  the  first  fiscal  year  1971.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  are  fully  aware 
that  the  Director  has  delegated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  authority  to  carry  on  pro- 
grams similar  to  those  provided  for  in  this 
new  part.  The  conferees  agreed  that  those 
existing  programs  could  continue  to  be  car- 
ried particularly,  but  not  exclusively.  In  con- 
nection with  the  concentrated  employment 
programs,  and  that  the  scope  of  their  activi- 
ties not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  additional  provision.  It  had  been 
the  plan  of  most  of  the  House  Managers  that 
the  Director  would  be  directed  to  retain, 
rather  than  delegate,  this  new  authority. 

They  did  not  insist,  however,  that  he  do 
so;  but  they  do  insist  that  these  programs 
and  other  manpower  and  Job  programs  be 
carried  on  as  originally  conceived  and  de- 
signed by  the  Congress,  that  there  be  no 
reduction   in   their   magnitude,   that   recent 
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Umltattoos  OD  eligibility  isuch  aa  thooc  deal- 
ing with  older  workers i  be  removed,  that  the 
"New  Careers"  program  retain  real  substance 
and  not  be  limited  to  public  service  activi- 
ties, that  substantive  etTorts  such  bls  those 
going  on  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  be 
encouraged  to  Improve  and  continue  In 
short,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  Insist  that  the  policies  and  purposes 
enunciated  by  the  Congress  be  adhered  to  It 
Is  their  expectation  that  under  this  part  spe- 
cial emphasis  will  be  placed  on  single  pur- 
pose programs,  that  programs  of  limited  size 
and  scope  will  be  carried  out,  especially  In 
rural  areas,  and  that  the  rural  p.iverty  areas 
will  receive  an  equitable  share  of  the  assist- 
ance being  provided  The  Director  and  or  his 
delegate  administrator  of  this  part  will  be 
expected  to  report  to  the  committee  on  the 
policies  and  progress  of  these  programs  bl- 
annually  beginning  six  months  After  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  The  Managers  on  the 
peurt  of  the  House  reemphaslze  and  redirect 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
the  language  on  page  7  of  the  House  Rep'^rt 
1 91 -684 1    dealing   with   manpower   programs 

EMEXOSNCT     rOOD    AND    MEDICAI.    SEBVICES 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, which  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
Senate  bill,  which  added  a  new  Utle  X  to 
the  'Act  under  which  the  Director  would 
carry  out  intensive  programs  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  malnutrition  The  amendment 
also  repealed  the  authority  In  the  existing 
law  which  provides  for  an  emergency  food 
and  medical  service  program  as  a  special  em- 
phasis program  to  be  carried  out  under  sec- 
tion 222 1  ;i-  The  amendment  authorized 
the  approprlauon  of  »92.00O.0OO  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1970  and  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  flscal  year  1971  for  carrying 
out  this  new  program  The  conference  sub- 
stitute does  not  contain  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  House  amendment,  but  instead  sub- 
stitutes for  the  existing  authority  In  sec- 
tion 222iai  for  carrying  out  emergency  food 
and  me<llcal  services  the  substantive  lan- 
guage contained  In  the  House  provision, 
with  a  minor  amendment  to  assure  that  the 
services  will  be  provided  only  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  The  substitute  also  deletes  the 
requirement  In  the  House  amendment  that 
particular  emphasis  be  given  to  programs 
which  serve  the  elderly  and  the  extremely 
young  The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  their 
desire  that  the  Director  should  encourage 
the  emploj-ment  of  elderly  persons  as  reg- 
ular, part  time,  and  short-term  staff  in 
programs  carried  on  under  this  paragraph 

AMENDMENT   or   RURAL    LOAN    PROCRAM 

The  House  amendment  made  an  amend- 
ment to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  governing 
the  rural  loan  program  This  provision, 
which  had  no  counterpart  in  the  .Senate 
bill.  Is  retained  In  the  conference  report.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  expect 
that,  with  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
the  Farmers  Home  AdminlstraUon  will  con- 
sider applications  for  loans  under  this  Part 
to  elderly  people  for  the  purpose  of  making 
repairs  and  Improvements  to  their  homes 

APPLICABH-rrT    TO    THE    TRUST    TERRITORY 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, which  did  not  appear  in  the  Senate 
bill,  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  titles  III- 
A  and  IV  of  the  .\ct  are  available  In  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  The 
Senate  recedes 

ADVANCE  FUNDING 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  approprla* 
tlons  for  grants,  contracts,  or  other  payments 
under  the  Act  are  authorized  to  be  included 
In  the  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation  This  provision  au- 
thorizing advance  funding  had  no  counter- 


part in  the  House  amendment  The  advance 
funding  provision  Is  retained  in  the  con- 
ference substitute 

TIME   or    OBUOATTON    or    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  funds  to 
cover  a  contract,  agreement  grant,  loan,  or 
other  assistance  shall  be  treated  as  obligated 
at  the  time  the  plan  Is  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  submitted  to 
the  Governor  for  consideration  as  required 
by  section  242  of  the  Act.  and  also  ratifies 
past  practices  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity which  is  in  accord  with  this  provi- 
sion While  the  House  amendment  did  not 
contain  this  provision  the  Hou.se  committee 
in  Its  report  recognized  the  problem  and  ap- 
proved the  practice,  and  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  agree  that  It  should  be 
included    in    the    conference    substitute 

CREDrriNG    SERVICE    Or    A    VISTA    VOLtTNTMi 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  s«rvlce  as 
a  VISTA  volunteer  would  be  credited  as  If  It 
were  Federal  service  for  purposes  of  deter- 
nxlnlng  retirement  beneflu  under  Pedral  law 
The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  this 
provision  Tlie  House  recedes 

AUOrr    REQUIREMENT 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  have  access  'for  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  financial  assistance  received 
by  anv  agency  under  this  title  '  The  House 
amendment  did  not  contain  this  provision. 
TTie  .Senate  recedes 

USE    or    CXOSED    JOB    CORPS    CENTERS    TOR 
SPECIAL    YOUTH    HROGRAMS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  facilities  and 
equipment  of  the  closed  Job  Corpw  centers 
win  where  feasible,  be  made  available  for 
use  by  State  ur  Federal  agencies  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organlzatlorvs,  Jor  conducting  programs,  es- 
pecially programs  providing  opportunities  for 
low-income  disadvantaged  youth  The  House 
amendment  did  not  contain  this  provision 
The  House  recedes 

AMENDMENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  WITHHOLDING 
(  ERTAIN  FEDERAL  TAXES  BT  ANTIPOVERTT 
AGENCIES 

The  Senate  bin  provided  that,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  assistance  under  t-he  Act.  the  recip- 
ient must  set  aside  a  jiortlon  of  the  amount 
received  sutllclent  to  satisfy  expected  liabil- 
ity under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions .\ci  .uid  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  It  also  provided  that,  upon  notice 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when 
.iny  person  otherwise  entitled  to  receive 
funds  under  the  Act  Is  delinquent  In  paying 
these  taxes,  or  In  depositing  withheld  In- 
come or  social  security  taxes,  the  Director 
must  suspend  payments  and  provide  no  fur- 
ther iisslstance.  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  notifies  him  that  the  recipient  is 
no  longer  delinquent  or  that  adequate  pro- 
vision for  !>ayment  has  been  made.  The 
House  amendment  did  not  contain  this  pro- 
vision The  conference  substitute  makes 
major  changes  In  this  provision.  It  does  not 
include  the  requirement  that  recipients  of 
assistance  under  the  Act  must  set  aside  the 
amount  necessary  to  satisfy  Its  expected 
liabilities  for  taxes  under  the  Acts  referred 
to  above  It  also  provides  that  when  a  delin- 
quency ixxrurs  the  OJBce  of  Eloonomlc  Op- 
portunity, instead  of  suspending  all  further 
assistance,  will  suspend  only  so  much  of  the 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
delinquency.  Further.  It  provides  that  new 
assistance  may  be  given  when  the  Director 
determines  that  adequate  provision  has  been 
made  for  paying  any  delinquency  which  Is 
outstanding.  The  conference  substitute  In- 
cludes a  further  provision  which  states  that, 
la  order  to  effectuate  the  purpoaes  of  the 


section  on  a  reasonable  basis,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  O:- 
flce  of  Economic  Opportunity  must  consult 
on  a  quarterly  basis 

AtJTHORlZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Senate  bill  f)rovlded  authorizations  <.t 
appropriations  for  the  flscal  year  1970  if 
$2,048,000,000.  The  House  amendment  i:i 
contrast  authorized  the  appropriation  f(>r 
fljsoal  year  1970  of  »2.343,000,000.  or  whlcn 
H, 663.000, 000  was  authorized  for  carrying  en 
programs  for  which  the  House  did  not  make 
separate  authorization  of  approprlatloiLs 
The  bill  agreed  to  in  conference  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $2,195,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970. 

For  the  flscal  year  1971,  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  the  appropriation  of  sucn 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  that  year 
of  $2,148,000,000.  but.  In  addition,  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  the  following: 

(1)  $14,000,000  for  Special  Impact  pr  - 
grams  under  part  D  of  title  I. 

(2>  $240,000,000  for  Project  Headstart 
programs, 

1 31  $32,000,000  for  Legal  Services  pr  - 
grams. 

1 4)  $80,000,000  for  Oomprehenslve  Health 
Services  programs. 

(6)  $150,000,000  for  Emergency  Pood  ai.ci 
Medical  Servloee  programs. 

1 6)  $3,200,000  for  the  Senior  Opportuni- 
ties and  Services  programs. 

(7l  $15,000,000  for  as^stance  for  mlgra:;- 
and  seasonal  farm  workers  under  part  B  i 
title  in.  and 

i8i  $50  000,000  for  Day  Care  projecs 
under   part   B  of   title  V. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  $2  - 
295.500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  and  au- 
thorl2ies  the  additional  amounts  which  wetp 
authorized  by  the  Senate  bill  with  the  ft  I- 
lowlng  exceptions:  (1)  an  additional  au- 
thorization of  $15,000,000  for  family  plannliii; 
programs;  i2)  the  additional  amount  for 
Headstart  Is  reduced  to  $180,000,000:  i3i  tJte 
additional  stfnount  for  Emergency  Food  ar.d 
Medical  Ser^'lces  Is  reduced  to  $112,500,000 

ALLOCATIONS 

The  House  .imendment  did  not  provide 
allocations  to  specific  programs  of  amounts 
appropriated,  except  to  the  extent  the  sep- 
arate authorizations  contained  In  the  House 
amendment  for  special  work  and  career 
development  programs,  special  preschool  and 
Follow  Through  programs,  and  Intensive  pro- 
gramts  to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrltli  r 
constituted  a  separate  allocation  of  appro 
prlatlons. 

The  Senate  bill  In  contrast  provided  spe- 
cial allocations  for  a  number  of  the  programi 
carried  on  under  the  Act.  These  were  the 
following: 

1 1 )  $890,300,000  for  work  and  training  pro- 
grams under  title  I. 

1 2)  $46,000,000  for  special  Impact  programs 
under  p»art  D  of  title  I. 

i3i  $1,012,700,000  for  community  actKn 
programs  under  title  II.  of  which  $338,000,000 
would  be  for  Project  Headstart  programs. 
$60,000,000  for  Follow  Through  programs. 
$68,000,000  for  legal  services  programs.  $80.- 
000.000  for  comprehensive  health  services 
programs.  $25,000,000  for  emergency  food  and 
medical  services  programs.  $15,000,000  for 
family  planning  programs,  and  $8,800,000  for 
senior  opportunities  and  services  programs. 

(4)  $12,000,000  for  rural  loan  programs. 

(5)  $34,000,000  for  migrant  and  seasonal 
farm  worker  programs. 

(6)  $18,000,000  for  adminlsrtratlon  and  co- 
or'linatlon  under  title  VI, 

(7)  $37,000,000  for  carrying  out  VISTA. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  plan 

of  the  Senate  bill  with  a  major  change.  M 
adopted  by  the  conferees.  $328,900,000  must 
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be  reserved  and  made  available  for  each  of 
the  flaoal  years  for  local  initiative  programs 
oarrled  on  under  section  221  of  the  Act,  and 
only  the  remainder  of  the  approprlaitlons  for 
each  such  year  would  be  allocated  In  the  pre- 
scribed manner.  The  amount  so  reserved  Is 
not  subject  to  transfer  under  Section  616  of 
the  Act.  The  allocations  described  above  are 
retained  In  the  conference  substitute,  except 
that  a  new  allocation  of  $20,000,000  is  made 
for  carrying  out  the  new  part  E  of  the  Act.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  provisions  of  the 
.Senate  bill  requiring  pro  rata  reductions  In 
.lUooatlons  where  appropriations  are  Insufll- 
iient  to  make  such  allocations  in  full  are 
retained  In  the  conference  substitute,  but,  of 
lourse.  the  funds  reserved  for  local  Initiative 
programs  would  not  be  subject  to  such  re- 
ductions. It  should  also  be  noted  in  consider- 
ing these  allocations  that  the  conference 
substitute  retains  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
.ite  bill  which  require  the  Director  to  reserve 
ind  make  available  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
:or  the  flscal  year  1970  and  not  less  than 
*15.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  carry- 
ing out  the  new  Alcoholic  Counseling  and 
Recovery  program  and  to  reserve  and  make 
.ivallable  not  less  than  $5,000,000  for  the 
:iscal  year  1970,  and  not  less  than  $15,000,000 
:or  the  flscal  year  1971  for  carrying  out  the 
new  Drug  Rehabilitation  program. 

TRANSFERS 

Section  616  of  the  Act  authorizes  10  per- 
'•ent    of    the    amount   appropriated   or   allo- 
ated    from   any   appropriation   for   carrying 
'Ut  any  program  or  activity  under  the  Act 
to  be  transferred  and  used  for  carrying  out 
iny  other  program  or  activity  under  the  Act, 
but  no  such  transfer  can  result  In  increas- 
ing the  amount  otherwise  available  for  any 
program  or  activity  by  more  than  10  percent. 
The   Senate   bill   amended   this  provision  to 
oermlt    the    transfer    of    15    percent    of   the 
imount  appropriated  or  allocated  for  a  pro- 
_Tam    or    activity    for    the    fiscal    year    1970 
..nd    20    percent    thereafter.    It   also   deleted 
he  provision  which  limits  the  amount  which 
may   be   transferred   to  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity.   The    conference    substitute    modified 
•he  Senate  language  to  provide  that  no  more 
than    10  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
r  allocated  for  one  program  or  activity  may 
lie   transferred    to    another   program   or   ac- 
tivity during  fiscal   1970  and  no  more  than 
15  percent  may  be  so  transferred  thereafter. 
With  respect  to  the  limitations  on  the  trans- 
fers resulting  In   increases  in  the  amounts 
available   for   any   program   or    activity,   the 
conferees    agree    that   for    activities   or   pro- 
crams  for  which  $10,000,000  or  less  Is  avail- 
able   a   maximum   of    100   percent   could   be 
..dded.  For  any  program  or  activity  for  which 
more  than  $10,000,000  was  available  no  more 
than  35  percent  may  be  added. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  at  least  two  re- 
spects the  agreement  of  the  conferees  un- 
derscores the  overwhelming  determination  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Friday  the 
t  welf  th  of  December  that  title  II  and  the  pro- 
grams authorized  thereunder  are  and  must 
remain  Community  Action  Programs.  The 
elimination  of  the  Murphy  amendment  relat- 
ing to  the  governor's  veto  power  over  legal 
services  programs  and  the  provision  of  a 
special  reservation  of  funds  for  local  Initia- 
tive programs  underscore  the  Intention  of 
the  conferees  that  the  community  action 
program  was,  and  is  Intended  to  be,  a  pro- 
^■ram  locally  designed  and  locally  admln- 
I  tered.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  encourage  the  Director  of  OKO  to  ex- 
plore, along  the  lines  previously  mentioned 
In  the  House  committee  report,  the  opj>ortu- 
nltles  for  Increased  State  involvement  In  pov- 
erty programs.  It  must  be  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, that  State  domination  over  program 
planning,  conception,  or  administration  U 
not  intended.  Any  changes  In  policy  or  reg- 
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ulatlon  that  would  establish  a  preference  for 
State  rather  than  local  determination  and 
local  control  of  community  action  programs 
win  be  inconsistent  with  the  Intention  of 
the  Congress. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Roman  C.  Pucinski, 

John  Brademas. 

James  G.  O'Hara, 

Hugh  L.  Carey, 

Augustus  P.  Hawkins, 

William  D.  Ford, 

William  D.  Hathaway, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 

James  Scheuer, 

Floyd  Meeds, 

W.  H.  Clay, 

Louis  Stokes. 

Ogden  R.  Reid. 

John  Dellenback, 

Marvin  L.  Esch. 

Alphonzo  Bell, 

William  A.  Steiger, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15209,  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,   1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  15209)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahon,  Whitten,  Rodney  of  New  York, 
BoLAND,  Flood,  and  Steed,  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington,  and  Messrs.  Bow,  Jonas, 
Cederberg,  and  Rhodes. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15209,  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS,  1970, 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  HR.  15209,  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  13111,  DEPART- 
MENTS OP  LABOR  AND  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1970,  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Appropriations,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  may  have  imtil  midnight  tomor- 
row night  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
HJl.  13111,  making  appropriations  for 


the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  tomorrow,  if  he  is  aJale  to 
give  us  that  now. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
not  ask  to  go  over,  so  we  will  meet  at 
12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

We  have  outstanding,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  conference  reports  on  three 
appropriation  bills — for  foreign  aid,  for 
Labor-HEW,  and  the  supplemental — and 
on  the  following  bills: 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  amend- 
ments, Export  Control,  and  Environ- 
mental Quality  as  well  as  the  tax  bill. 
Of  course,  we  know  we  will  not  get  the 
tax  bill  tomorrow,  but  we  will  take  up  as 
many  as  possible,  hopefully  all  of  these 
six  conference  reports,  the  three  appro- 
priation ones  and  the  other  three  to- 
morrow, if  they  are  ready  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


RESEARCH  NEEDED  ON 
MARIHUANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GiAiMO).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  MoNAGAN)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  determine  the  character 
or  marihuana  and  the  effect  of  its  use  in 
order  to  provide  a  firm  factual  basis  upon 
which  to  found  decisions  as  to  its  regu- 
lation. 

I  have  said  that  the  facts  are  not  com- 
pletely known  and  this  is  true  insofar  as 
ultimate  conclusions  are  concerned. 
However,  there  are  a  few  undisputable 
facts  and  I  should  like  to  set  them  out 
here. 

Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  little 
research  performed  relating  to  the  effect 
marihuana — dihydrocannibol — has  on 
human  users  and,  in  turn,  the  users'  im- 
pact on  our  society.  Much  of  the  com- 
pleted work  suffers  due  to  methodology. 
Further,  the  completed  research  and 
other  available  data  has  not  been  ade- 
quately pulled  together  or  evaluated. 

The  active  drug  compound  found  In 
the  various  forms  of  marihuana  is  di- 
hydrocannibol. The  quantity  of  dihydro- 
cannibol present  varies  with  the  form  of 
marihuana  as  grown  in  different  areas  of 
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the  world  Thu.<,  the  pharmacological 
and  psychological  action  varies  with  the 
type  of  marihuana  that  the  individual 
uses.  As  with  any  druK  the  dose-response 
differs  with  each  indivndual  user  Thus 
there  is  a  different  response  to  American 
marihuana,  Mexican  marihuana  Indian 
marihuana.  Vietnamese  marihuana. 
Turkish  marihuana,  or  hashish,  in  the 
individual  user  Also,  within  the  past  few- 
years  dihydrocannibol  and  some  of  its 
active  isomers  have  been  succe.ssfully 
synthesized  so  the  problem  has  been  fur- 
ther compounded 

The  administration  has  not  moved  as 
fast  as  It  should  in  talcing  constructive 
steps  regarding  drug  abuse  The  admin- 
istration s  Control  of  Dangerous  Sub- 
sUnces  Act  of  1969  calls  for  the  delet-a- 
tion  of  authority  t;)  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  classify  drugs  and  to  conduct 
drug  research  True.  Justice  does  not 
have  the  primary-  authority  to  conduct 
drug  research  but  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfares  Public 
Health  Service  and  its  component  units 
already  have  the  statutory  delegation  to 
conduct  drug  research  including  mari- 
huana— dihydrocannibol.  Justices  pro- 
posed legislative  authority  would  be  con- 
current with  exLsting  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  author- 
ity. The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  of  Public  Health  Services  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion—HSMHA— has  a  Narcotic  Addic- 
tion and  Drug  Abu.se  Addiction  Division. 
The  President's  Commis.sion  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  in  its 
recent  report.  Challenging  Our  Youth." 
stated 

We  recommend  'har  the  National  Institute 
of  Health,  worlting  a-lth  selected  universities, 
jreatly  expand  research  on  the  physical  and 
psychoJoglcaU  etTec's  of  marijuana  use 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health — 
NIH — IS  another  component  of  the  Piib- 
lic  Health  Service  other  than  HSMHA  of 
which  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  is  an  integral  part.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  p.-esent  legislative  authority  is 
more  than  adequate  to  conduct  extensive 
marihuana — dihydrocannibol —  research 
but  what  IS  needed  are  the  necessary 
ingredients  of  leadership,  direction  and 
funding 

In  the  recent  past  we  have  attempted 
to  discover  or  create  nonaddictive  drugs. 
We  were  told  about  the  nonaddictive 
wonders  of  meperidine— Demerol — vLs-a- 
vis  morphine  only  to  discover  It,  too.  wa^ 
addictive  Later  eminent  sc-ientists  in- 
formed the  world  that  other  compounds 
such  as  phenazocme  and  penUzocine 
were  nonaddictive  Again  with  adequate 
use  phenazocme  and  pentazocine  were 
proven  to  be  addictive — producers  of 
drug  dependence  T^^enty  years  ago  Food 
and  Drug  AdministraUon  ufflcials  told 
us  that  the  artificial  sweetners,  dulcin. 
and  P-4000.  were  harmful  but  that  the 
artificial  sweeteners,  cyclamate  and  sac- 
charin were  considered  safe  for  f(X)d  and 
drug  use  Did  we  know  better  at  that 
tune' 

But  one  thing  that  was  clear— there 
was  inadequate  re.search  and  knowledge 
available  at  that  time  to  make  a  reliable 
judgment — for  within  the  past  months 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 


other  governmental  and  scientific  bodies 
decided  that  cyclamates  are.  in  fact,  po- 
tentially harmful  to  the  user  It  is  prob- 
able that  many  of  the.se  compounds  could 
have  been  determined  to  be  harmful  orig- 
inally if  their  sponsors  and  responsible 
individuals  had  performed  the  nere.ssary 
research  However,  it  appears  that  they, 
too,  were  committed  to  their  statements 
of  safety,  nontoxicity  or  nonaddiction  to 
become  involved  m  needed  re.search  of 
the  drug  s  effect  on  humans 

In  the  past  the  terms,  "potential  anal- 
gesic.' narcotic,  ■  and  addicting  "  were 
equated  The  term  narcotic"  now  has 
more  than  .scientific  significance  but  our 
profes.sional  scientific  spokesman  before 
the  Congress  does  not  adequately  make 
this  distinction  The  American  Medical 
Association,  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence-National Re.search  Council,  and 
World  Health  Ort^anization  have  adopted 
the  general  term  druu  dependence"  with 
an  appropriate  modifier  de.slgnatlng  a 
specific  tyije,  to  cover  all  kinds  of  drug 
abuse  We  should  be  aware  that  individ- 
uals may  become  dependent  upon  a  wide 
variety  of  chemical  substances  that  pro- 
duce central  nervous  .system  effects  rang- 
ing from  stimulation  to  depre.ssion  What 
must  be  determined  is  the  drug's  poten- 
tial for  inducing  de[jendence  in  certain 
individuals  Some  individuals  are  more 
likely  than  others  to  abu.se  or  overase  the 
drug  of  u.se  and,  under  certain  conditions 
may  develop  a  dependence  It  is  in  this 
context  that  we  must  act  now  to  conduct 
research,  evaluate  the  research  ana  reach 
legal  conclusions  as  to  the  drug,  dihydro- 
cannibol— more  commonly  u.sed  and  re- 
ferred to  as  marihuana. 

In  1960  the  authorities  arrested  1.700 
youths  on  the  s^rounds  of  possession  and 
or  use  of  potent  analgesic  drugs  and  or 
marihuana  La.st  year,  1968.  33.000 
youUis.  including  6,000  a\t\s.  were  ar- 
rest^'d  for  tins  rea.sun — an  increase  of 
nearly  2.000  times  m  less  than  10  years. 
At  pre.sent.  one  out  of  four  major 
cnme.s— felonie.s— are  committed  by 
vouths  under  18  vears  of  ■Au.e- — another 
large  increase  of  youth  participation. 

Thus  we  need  to  know  if  it  is  po.ssible, 
just  what  IS  the  relationship  of  the  in- 
crea.se  in  drug  abuse  and  u.se  by  youth 
to  the  increase  in  crime  due  to  youth. 

Basically,  this  means,  therefore,  that 
we  mu-st  have  a  scientific  basis  in  reach- 
ing conclusions  about  the  effect  of  mari- 
huana It  IS  to  thL.-.  end  that  rny  bill. 
H  R  14981.  i,s  directed  since  it  would  cre- 
ate a  commi.ssion  for  this  very  purpo.se. 
With  this  commission  and  with  the 
studies  made  under  its  aegis,  we  would 
expect  to  have  the  knowledge  which 
would  enable  us  to  deal  intelligently  with 
this  drug  as  in  contrast  with  the  emo- 
tional, uninformed,  and  contradictor>' 
action  that  we  tliul  todav 


QUESTIONS  .^ND  ANSWERS  IN  A 
LABOR  NEWS  CONFERENCE  NO- 
VEMBER    1 1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania  Mr  Dent'  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker,  I  thought  you 
would  be  interested  m  the  questions  and 


answers  brought  out  in  a  recent  Labor 
News  Conference,  on  November  11.  For 
that  rea.son  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
presenting  them  to  you.  Tliey  are  as 
follows : 

Labor  Nfws  Conference 
\  top  union  officer  today  called  for  multi- 
nation  agreements  to  curb  the  export  of 
Jobs  and  import  of  products  that  are  havUn; 
a  growing  adverse  effect  on  both  tJ  S  wo.-lc- 
ers  and  Industries 

■-Soft  goods,  ceramics,  plate  gla.ss  and 
steel"  are  among  the  indu.strles  hard  hit  by 
US.  owned  plants  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der and  ■in  other  low-wage  countries,  par- 
•Icularly  m  the  Far  East.'"  said  Howard  D 
Samuel,  vice  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Woricers  of  America.  AFL-CIO 
Samuel  appeared  on  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence ,in  AFL  CIO  produced  public  affairs  In- 
terview broadcast  Ttie.sday  at  7  35  p  ni 
lESTi.  on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
He  .said  that  some  200  .such  plants  have 
been  built  Just  south  of  the  Mexican  bor- 
der in  the  last  tew  years,  where  wuijcs  rango 
as  low  as  -.30  cents  an  hour  '  tor  the  20.000 
workers  they  employ.  He  .said  that  In  addi- 
tion to  substandard  wages,  tax  breaks 
granted  by  the  Mexican  government  and 
US  'tariff  benefits"  encourage  manufac- 
turers to  set  up  foreign  assembly  plants 

"Now  'assembly'  is  a  fairly  broad  word," 
Samuel  stressed,  pointing  out  that  It  In- 
cludes -putting  together  all  the  components 
of  a  television  set  or  a  radio  or  most  if 

the  operations  in  making  a  shirt,  or  suit, 
or  a  ladles'  garment  •  But.  he  noted.  Mexlcai; 
consumers  get  no  -benetlt  out  of  the  manu- 
facturing operations  that  are  being  set  tip 
there,"  for  'even  when  things  are  made 
within  Its  borders  (by  US  companies),  thev 
have  to  be  shipped  out." 

.Samuel  .-^ald  that  U  S  textile  and  apparel 
imports  .ire  growing  70':  a  vear"  in  f;en- 
eral.  and  as  much  as  400  to  500  on  some 
Items,  but  that  .\inerlcan  consumers  gain  no 
advantage  In  either  qualltv  or  price.  He 
pointed  out  that  "garments  coming  fr.nn 
European  countries,  where  the  wage  levels 
are  considerably  lower  than  wage  levels  in 
the  United  States,  are  .sold  for  the  .same 
or  higher  prices  than  American-made  gar- 
ments of  the  same  quality." 

"The  beneficiary  Is  not  the  consumer,  it 
Is  the  retailer,"  he  declared  and  the  retailer 
Is  doing  verv  wpH.  indeed." 
Samuel  was  questioned  by  Lloyd  Schwartz. 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  the  Pairchild 
Publications,  and  Nell  GUbrlde,  labor  cor- 
respondent for  the  Associated  Press. 

Labor   Nkws  Conherf.ntf 
•  Mutual  Brr^dcastlng  Svstem.  program  29 
series   9,    November    11,    1969  > 
Subject      Mexico's    Border    Industrialization 
Guest     Howard  D    .Snmuel.  vice  president  of 
the   .^nialcamated    Clothing   Workers   of 
.\merlca   .\FI^-CIO 
Rei>orters     Nell    Ollbnde.    labor   correspond- 
ent.   Associated    Press:    Lloyd    Schwartz. 
Washington      bui-eaa      chie't.      Fairchilcl 
Publications, 
McKlerator     Prank  Harden. 

MfTt-AL  Annoi'ncer.  The  following  time  i? 
presented  :i.s  a  public  service  bv  this  station 
and  the  .Mutual  Broadcasting  System 

HARotN  I.ibor  News  Conference  Welcome 
to  .mother  edition  of  I^bor  News.  C-i!iterence 
a  public  affairs  program  bnnight  to  you  by 
the  .AFl,-CIfJ  Labor  .News  Conlcrence  brings 
tnuether  leading  .AFI^CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press  Tcxiay's 
^uest  is  Howard  U  .Samuels.  \ire  president  (^f 
the  Amalgamated  Colthing  Workers  ni 
.\menca.  AFI^CIO. 

.\  major  problem  for  U  S  workers  lias  Iwen 
Treated  by  policies  of  tx)th  the  Ufi  and  Mex- 
ican governments  that  have  encouraged  a 
large  number  of  U.S.  companies  to  set  up 
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plants  Just  south  of  the  Mexican  border. 
Goods  produced  at  shamefully  low  wages 
How  into  the  United  States  to  comi)ete  with 
products  made  under  U.S.  lalK>r  standards 
and  at  US.  wages.  The  AFL-CIO  Is  cx>n- 
vinced  that  non-vinlon  plants,  evasion  of 
Mexican  laws  and  cheap  labor  production  for 
the  high-priced  U.S.  market,  build  neither 
friendship  between  the  two  nations,  nor  eco- 
nomic development  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  border  Here  to  question  Mr.  Samuel 
.ibout  the  border-Jumping  problem  which  Is 
symptomatic  of  a  broader,  international 
problem,  and  what  organized  lat>or  believes 
lan  and  must  be  done  to  meet  it.  are  Uoyd 
.Schwartz,  Washington  bureau  chief  for  the 
Palrchlld  Publications,  and  Nell  Gllbrlde, 
:abor  correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press, 
•i'our  moderator,  FYank  Harden. 

And  now.  Mr.  Schwartz,  I  ijelleve  you  have 
'he  first  question? 

Schwartz  Mr.  Samuel,  the  Mexican  border 
problem  seems  to  be  symptomatic  of  an  even 
hroader  Issue — growing  Import  competition. 
.'list  how  serious  is  this,  and  what  are  Its 
■  ilmenslons? 

Samuel.  Well,  the  competition  of  Imports 
Is  very  .serious,  and  has  been  growing  more 
.-erlous  in  the  past  few  years. 

It  has  affected  a  number  of  Industries, 
particularly  those  In  the  soft  goods.  It  has 
also  affected  such  Industries  as  ceramics, 
nlate  glass,  steel. 

Tliese  Imports  come  not  only  from  Mex- 
1  ■(-> — with  the  Impetus  of  the  Mexican  Bor- 
der Industrialization  Program — but  also, 
from  many  other  countries,  particularly,  the 
low-wage  countries  of  the  Far  East. 

GiLBRiDE  Mr.  Samuel,  can  you  put  some 
kind  of  money  figure  on  that— how  large  It 
•  ■i — the  Imports  and.  perhaps,  how  many 
j  ■>bs  It  may  be  costing  American  workers? 
Samuei..  I  would  not  know  that  for  all  In- 
dustries, and  I  am  not  even  sure  that  those 
t.eures  are  readily  available.  We  know  that  In 
Mexico,  for  example.  In  the  last  few  years, 
•iboiit  200  plants  have  been  erected  under  the 
industrialization  program 

Workers  there  are  getting  30  cents  an 
hour — and  there  are  approximately  20,000 
I'f  those  workers. 

Now.  I  can't  say  that  there  have  been  20.- 
iiOO  Jobs  lost.  It  Is  not  a  one-for-one  rela- 
tionship But.  we  know  that  many  thousands 
')f  Jobs  have  been  lost.  In  some  cases,  we 
liave  been  able  to  trace  them  directly — on 
nearly  a  one-to-one-basls. 

GiLBRiDE.  How  does  the  Mexican  border 
pri->gram  work? 

Samvei,  The  Mexican  Government  put  It 
into  operation  about  five  years  ago. 

They  offer  tax  benefits.  And,  the  United 
•S'ates  offers  a  tariff  benefit.  These  apply 
•o  a  company  that  goes  down  there  and  only 
assembles  goods,  rather  than  produces  them. 
Now.  "assembly"  Is  a  fairly  broad  word.  It 
would  include,  for  example,  putting  together 
.ill  the  components  of  a  television  set  or  a 
r:idlo  set. 

It  would  also  mean  most  of  the  operations 
ind  making  a  shirt,  or  suit,  or  ladles'  gar- 
ment. 

The  products  must  then  be  sent  back  to 
the  United  States — they  cannot  be  sold  In 
Mexico  So.  the  Mexican  consumer  does  not 
cpt  any  benefit  out  the  manufacturing  op- 
'r.itlons  that  are  being  set  tip. 

Gtlbride  What's  the  theory  behind  them 
;-;-.t  being  sold  In  Mexico'' 

Samcel.    Well.    Mexico   has   a   very   closed 
border   It  Is  not  even  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral .Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trades — OATT. 
Mexico  has  very  restrictive  Import  policies — 
'•  !>ermlts  practically  nothing  to  be  Imported. 
So  even,  .as  In  this  case,  when  things  are 
made   within    Its   borders,   they   have  to   be 
hipped  out 
OiLBRiDE.   Is   this   making   of   products   at 
cheap  wages  and  sending  them  back  here,  ex- 
luslve  to  Mexico? 
Schwartz.  This  particular  policy  Is,  and. 


of  course,'  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  fact 
that  Mexico  Is  along  our  border.  This  offers 
a  tremendous  advantage  to  companies.  Ship- 
ping costs  are  negligible. 

Schwartz.  Mr.  Samuel,  traditionally,  or- 
ganized labor  has  been  free-trade-oriented, 
and  opposed  to  trade  barriers.  Now  we  find 
them  sort  of  in  the  protectionist  corner.  Does 
this  make  you  uncomfortable,  or,  is  there 
Justification  In  the  economics  aspects — the 
loss  of  Jobs,  for  example? 

SAMtJEL.  Well,  I  think  that  some  of  the  old 
bromides  of  the  30's  really  can't  be  main- 
tained in  our  current  world-wide  economy. 
I  don't  think  the  term  '"protectionist,"  for 
example,  really  has  much  meaning  any  more, 
and,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  term  "free  trade" 
has  much  meaning  any  more. 

Really,  we  have  to  look  at  Imports — inter- 
national trade — as  a  major  part  of  our  econ- 
omy. And,  we  have  to  apply  to  It  the  same 
kind  of  planning  and  programming  that  we 
apply  to  practically  every  other  part  of  our 
economy, 

Schwartz,  Are  you  willing  to  accept  some 
voluntary  restrictions  by  other  countries — 
restrictions  geared  to  the  growth  of  our  Gross 
National  Product,  for  example? 

Samuel.  Well,  what  we  are  asking  for,  for 
example.  In  our  own  Industry — apparel  man- 
ufacturing— Is  voluntary  agreements  on  a 
multi-national  basis.  In  other  words,  all 
countries  participating. 

These  agreements  would  recognize  the 
growth  of  our  own  population  and  our  own 
consumption.  But,  they  would  add  an  ele- 
ment of  regulation  to  the  Increasing  level  of 
Imports,  which  are  at  the  present  time,  In- 
creasing without  any  regulation. 

Schwartz,  Is  there  any  possibility  for  de- 
veloping and  adopting  international  labor 
standards,  so  that  there  woiUdn't  be  this 
disparity  In  wage  scales? 

SAMtTEL,  Number  one,  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  is  really  much  possibility  of  develop- 
ing international  labor  standards.  And  num- 
ber two,  even  if  you  had  them,  you  wouldn't 
really  get  rid  of  the  disparity. 

In  Korea,  for  example,  the  average  wage  in 
our  Industry  Is  8c  an  hour.  Now,  how  can 
you  establish  minimum  wage  standards  In 
Korea  that  would  be  reasonable  in  the  Ko- 
rean economy — which  would  not  still  main- 
tain a  tremendous  differential  between  Korea 
and  the  United  States? 

In  other  words,  you  could  double  and 
triple  the  wage  in  Korea,  and  it  would  still 
be  a  fraction  of  what  we  pay  In  the  United 
States.  So,  International  wage  standards 
would  be  good  for  the  people  who  would 
benefit  from  them — the  working  people — but 
they  would  not  solve  the  international  trade 
problems. 

GiLBRlOE.  Well,  Mr.  Samuel,  how  can  you 
possibly  hope  to  combat  this  low-wage  com- 
petition without,  what  I  think  you  would 
call,  "protectlonlsi" — that  Is,  I  suppose,  high 
tariffs  on  Imports — and  quotas? 

Samuel.  Well,  as  I  suggested  before,  we 
hope  to  achieve.  In  our  industry,  agreements 
among  all  nations,  regulating  imports 
among  all  nations.  Incidentally,  this  would 
not  only  regulate  imports  to  the  United 
States.  For  example,  Japan,  which  has  a 
higher  living  standard  and  lilgher  costs  than 
Korea,  would  also  have  some  kind  of  regula- 
tion to  protect  it  against  overwhelming  im- 
ports from  Korea,  or  the  Philippines,  or  In- 
dia, which  have  even  lower  standards  than 
Japan. 

In  other  words,  all  nations  would  be  t>ound 
by  these  ties,  which  would  add  an  element 
of  planning  and  programming  to  imports  for 
all  countries.  Without  this,  the  country  with 
the  highest  standards  of  living — which  Is  the 
United  States — is  the  target  of  Imports  from 
all  over  the  world. 

As  a  result,  our  imports  are  climbing,  on  a 
generalized  basis,  at  something  like  70  per- 
cent a  year — in  apparel  and  textiles — and  on 


some  individual  items,  as  much  as  four  to 
five  hundred  percent  a  year. 

Now,  this  rate  of  increase  is  too  much  for 
us  to  support. 

We  can  support  a  rate  of  increase  which  Is 
more  moderate.  But.  we  cannot  support  a  rate 
of  Increase  which  is  not  regulated  at  all. 

GiLBRiDE.  What  is  this  70  percent  a  year 
gain  in  imjxjrts  doing  to  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  to  the  workers  in  that 
industry? 

Samuel.  Well,  as  far  as  textiles  and  apfvarel 
are  concerned,  we  believe  that  In  the  last 
four  to  five  years,  we  have  lost,  probably  200 
thousand  Jobs  in  our  industry,  largely  due  to 
the  Import  factor. 

Imports  have  been  particularly  harsh  In 
the  textile  area.  But,  they  are  also  climbing 
now  in  various  items  of  apparel.  For  example, 
the  knitted  sweater  industry  in  this  country 
is  almost  out  of  business.  Gloves  have  been 
very  hard  hit.  Shirts  are  coming  in  in  tre- 
mendous numbers.  So  are  slacks. 

.'Almost  every  item  has  been  l\it  to  some 
extent. 

GILBRIDE.  Weil,  this  certainly  seems  to  be 
very  tough  on  that  industry  and  the  workers 
in  it  In  this  cotintry.  Does  anybody  benefit? 
Does  the  average  American  consiuner  benefit, 
through  lower  prices  for  Imported  goods — 
those  made  in  Japan,  or  Formosa,  or  some- 
where else? 

Samuel.  Not  generally,  on  a  quality  basis. 
We  have  found — and  of  course,  I  can't  sjjeak 
for  every  garment  that  is  brought  into  this 
country,  Ijecause  many  manufacturers  and 
many  countries  are  involved — we  liave  found 
that  In  many  cases,  the  garment  brought  here 
from  another  country  is  made  under  some- 
what inferior  standards,  Isecause  the  labor  is 
relatively  Inexperienced  and  low-paid.  There 
is  not  much  incentive  for  craftsmenshlp. 

But,  even  more  Important,  generally,  the 
retail  store  is  benefitting  from  a  much  higher 
mark-up.  For  example,  garments  coming 
from  European  countries,  where  the  wage 
levels  are  considerably  lower  than  wage  levels 
in  the  United  States,  are  sold  for  the  same, 
or  higher  prices  than  American  made  gar- 
ments of  the  same  quality. 

The  beneficial^  is  not  the  consumer,  it  is 
the  retailer.   He  Is  doing  very  well,  indeed, 

Schwartz.  Mr.  Samuel,  isn't  this  low-wage 
competition  Just  as  severe  a  problem  for 
business  as  it  is  for  lal>or?  And  if  so.  what 
is  business  doing  at>out  it?  Are  they  co- 
operating with  labor  on  this?  Is  It  a  Joint 
effort? 

Samuel.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
effects  on  industry.  There  are  limits  of  course, 
to  Joint  efforts.  But.  the  textile  and  apparel 
industries  are  working  very  hard — and  gen- 
erally, in  the  same  direction  that  the  labor 
movement  in  those  industries  is  working — 
that  Is,  to  achieve  multi-national  agreements. 

Schwartz.  What  happens  if  you  don't  get 
these  agreements— if  Congress  does  not  pass 
quota  laws?  What  happens  to  the  industry 
and  the  Jobs? 

Samuel.  I  think  the  industry  will  prob- 
ably change  radically.  It  won't  disappear,  but 
it  will  change  so  radically  that  the  present 
state  of  the  industry  will  disappear.  It  will 
take  some  other  form.  I  am  not  sure  what  it 
will  be. 

I  don't  think  incidentally,  that  the  projec- 
tions you  suggest  will  happen.  I  think  that 
if  we  cannot  achieve  multi-national  agree- 
ments on  a  voluntary  basis,  Congress  will 
pass  a  law.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  some  action  will  be  taken. 

Schwartz.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  this 
industry  is  uneconomic  and  perhaps  Just  can- 
not compete,  and  therefore,  is  expendable? 

Samuel.  No.  As  a  matter  or  fact,  just  the 
opposite. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  it  is  useful 
to  have  Imports.  One  obvious  advantage  Is 
that  in  .some  Industries  there  isn't  much 
competition  among  companies  and  prices  rise 
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Immoderately  Imports  have  4  leveling  ef- 
fect on  prices  In  ihoee  cases  But.  this  Is  not 
true  of  textiles  and  apparel,  which  are  among 
the  most  competitive  Industrtee  In  the  na- 
tion Price*  there,  generally  speaking,  have 
t)**n  below — until  at  least  the  very  last  few 
months — far  beow  the  rate  nf  Increase  prices 
of  other  types  of  products  manufactttred  In 
Ihls  country 

Secondly,  imports  can  be  Justified  because 
they  bring  In  some  unusual  products  '.hat 
are  not  made  here  Again  this  Is  not  true  In 
teitllee  and  apparel  TTiere  are  foreign  de- 
signers It  is  triie  who  have  unusual  de- 
sign Ideas  But,  they  are  Immediately  hired 
by  American  P.rni.< 

Our  firms  can  make  the  same  kind  of  dash- 
ing, modern  suit  that  a  French  firm  makes, 
obviously  There  Is  no  special  skill  Invxlved 
In  that 

Thirdly,  there  may  be  some  degree  of  for- 
eign efficiency  That  Isn  t  particularly  true 
either  In  apparel  because  In  both  cases, 
the  capital  requirements  are  very  modest— 
the  sewing  machines,  cutting  tables,  cutting 
mdchlnes  Neither  foreign  nor  American  Orms 
have  any  special  efficiencies  as  far  as  manu- 
facturing Is  concerned 

So  really,  the  on'.y  benefit  that  the  Inter- 
national trade  In  apparel  and  textiles  has  Is 
that  the  foreign  cuntrles  have  much  lower 
Witge  rates 

This  Is  une  area  where  we  can  t  compete 
And  I  don  t  think  this  country  wants  us  to 
compete 

Now.  the  danger  to  us  Is  very  sf>eclflc 
These  Industrie  apparel  and  textile*  em- 
ploy about  2'j  million  people  Its  the  larg- 
est manufacturlrig  empluymerir,  uf  any  In- 
dustry In  the  country  Many  of  these  em- 
ployees are  women — mAny  are  members  of 
minority  groupe 

Cieneraliy  the  Industry  has  moderate  skill 
requirements  S<j.  If  there  Is  a  more  severe 
decline  In  employment  or  a  threat  of  un- 
employment In  our  Industry,  the  people  who 
are  going  t<>  be  hurt  nxe  Negr'jes  Puerto 
KIcans  and  M»xlcan-Amerlcani.  particularly 
They  are  going  u>  be  women  Many  )f  them 
reaily  don't  have  great  euxess  t^j  jther  In- 
dustries— don  t  have  very  many  skills  I 
think  this  Is  exactly  what  this  nation  does 
not  need  at  the  present  time 

We  are  spending  ^  great  deal  of  money, 
through  "ir  p)overty  pr'tcrams,  m.uipower 
training  welfare  and  so  forth  to  try  to  make 
sure  that  these  people  women  and  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups — become  a  part  of 
the  labor  market  If  we  continue  to  allow 
major  imports  in  these  areas.  It  Is  going  to 
have  Just  the  oppi«lte  effect 

GiLsaiDC  I  take  It.  Mr  Samuel,  that  you 
have  discussed  thLi  problem,  with  United 
States  government  ufficlais.  such  as.  I  sup- 
pose, the  State  Department  What  kind  of 
answers  do  you  get  from  these  people  on 
this  question^ 

SAMfEL.  Well,  the  AdmlnlstraUon,  as  you 
probably  know  has  committed  Itself  to  the 
effort  to  reach  multi-national  agreements 
with  other  countries  This  starts  at  the 
White  House 

The  major  Job  of  bringing  about  theae 
agreements  ha.s  tjeen  entrusted  to  Secretary 
Stans.  of  the  Commerce  Department  Secre- 
tary Stans  la  In  full  agreement  with  thesa 
goals  The  Industry,  and  labor  In  apparel  and 
textiles  are  working  very  cloaely  with  the 
Secretary 

The  Labor  Department  a:s<j  has  a  certain 
amount  of  input  and  Is  Involved  In  this. 

I  would  say  m  ai:  candor,  that  In  these 
matters,  the  State  Department  is  always 
likely  to  bring  up  the  rear 

GiLBmiDGK  Why  Is  this'  Do  they  want  to 
maintain  friendly  relations — Is  that  the 
basic  rea  on  • 

SAMin.  I  think  the  State  Dep«urtment  U 
still  mouvated  by  the  Cordell  Hull  kind  of 
International  trade  theory,  which  was  valid 
back  in   the   1930s.   I  think  It  Is  lesa  aware 


of  the  economic  problems  that  face  our 
oxintry  and  really  Is  inspired,  almost  en- 
tirely, by  a  desire  to  have  sm<xkth  and  easy 
relations  with  other  countries 

And.  I  think  It  overlooks  economic  prob- 
lenu  at  Its  own  doorstep 

OiLsaros  Well.  In  trying  to  get  some  kind 
of  agreement  with  another  country  —  what 
would  be  the  motivation  for  Instance,  for 
Japan  u>  agree  tu  such  a  thing.  If  they  sud- 
denly found  a  gixxl  market  here  for  their 
goodfl^ 

Samiel  Well  Japan,  to  a  certain  extent, 
will  serve  Its  own  self  Interests,  to  a  certain 
extent 

Japan  as  I  mentioned  before  Is  now  begin- 
ning to  suffer  from  the  pressures  of  Imjxirts 
from  even  lower-wage  countries  Japan  is  not 
,*  p^trtlcularly  high-wage  country,  by  the  way 
There,  you  have  something  around  ibt  or 
45'"   an  hour 

But.  as  I  said.  Korea  is  at  8<  and  some 
other  count  rle.-s  .ire  at  10*  and  15<  And  they 
are  beginning  u>  threaten  Japan 

So.  If  a  world-wide  agreement  is  worked 
out.  Japan  can  al.so  liH>k  forward  to  a  go<xl 
deal  more  stability 

However.  I  would  point  out  that  Japan. 
like  most  countrle* — except  the  United 
States  when  it  comes  to  Industries  such  :is 
these,  which  are  vulnerable  to  international 
trade-  most  countries  are  much,  much 
more — if  I  may  use  the  word — 'protection- 
ist' than  we  are  It  is  only  the  United  States 
that  h.-vs  relatl'.ely  open  do<irs  The  other 
countries  perhaps  learning  by  our  example. 
h.ive  not  done  this  What  we  are  trying  to 
do.  really  is  open  all  dixjrs.  Including  thoe* 
to  countries  like  Mexico  and  Japan,  which 
don  t  permit  imports  of  apparel  to  some 
moderate  level  of  imports 

StHwsRrz  .Mr  s«mud,  mens  and  boys 
clothing  prices  are  continuing  tti  rl.se  .Appar- 
ently, there  l.s  another  round  yet  to  come 
Won  t  this  aggravate  the  competitive  pinch 
.end  give  f  .reign  made  merchandi.se  even 
greater  appeal  and  advantage  In  the  U  S 
market '' 

SAMfci.  Well,  there  Is  a  question  of  fait 
here  There  t\.xa  been  some  rise,  which  was 
long  overdue  And  I  must  say.  I  represent 
the  union  in  the  men  s  clothing  Industry, 
and  the  industry  does  not  need  me  to  defend 
It.s  pricing  p<.li,'ieB 

But.  the  fact  is  we  know  that  for  a  long 
time  the  men  s  apparel  ,ind  I  think  .i  major 
segment  of  the  ladle.s  apparel  industry  also, 
lagged  cwhlnd  the  price  levels  of  most  con- 
sumer g(x)ds  In  the  last  few  months  or  year, 
some  of  those  prli-e  levels  have  been  forced 
up  rhey  simply  couldn't  man.ige  without  at 
least  some  kind  of  price  Increase 

I  suppose  It  would  have  some  effect  In  our 
struggle  against  Imports  But,  no  pattern 
ha.s  appeared  -us  vet  A.s  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  prices  of  some  Imports  are  going  up  also 
ScHWAarr  Do  you  see  any  sign  that  manu- 
facturers in  your  industry  and  others  are 
prepared  to  become  more  competitive  by  pro- 
ducing lower-priced  merchandise  or  perhaps 
lower-quality  goods'" 

SAiMrti.  I  read  In  a  publication  called  the 
Dally  News  He<-ord.  that  stime  manufacturers 
are  IcKiklng  forward  perhaps,  next  seas<jn  — 
to  opening  up   lower-priced   lines*'  -yes 

OiLaaiDE  Are  some  of  them.  Mr  Samuel, 
tempted  to  take  their  own  operations  over- 
seas- I  think,  we  call  those  'runaway  com- 
panies'" 

Sami'cl  Yes  A  great  many  are  tempted 
Those  under  contract  with  the  Amalgamated 
cannot,  because  they  are  bound  by  a  union 
contract  that  requires  that  all  their  produc- 
tion be  made  under  union  conditions — Amal- 
gamated s  union  conditions. 

Some  non-union  companies  have  taken 
their  production  abroad  And  some,  of  course, 
are  now  moving  Into  the  Mexican  border  area, 
which  we  discussed  earlier 

Gii.BaiDB  Does  the  United  States  govern- 
ment seem  to  encourage  this  kind  of  thing, 
In  any  way? 


SAMfn.  Generally,  I  think  the  policy  of  the 
Uruted  States  government  Is  not  to  encourage 
It    It  Is  not  against  the  law,  however. 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  a  company 
that  does  not  have  a  union  contract,  for  ex- 
ample, to.  In  effect,  runaway. 

I  consider  this  a  very  crude  form  of  ex- 
port of  Jobs 

I  dont  think  there  Is  any  possible  benefit 
to  America,  when  a  country  closes  a  plant 
here  and  opens  It  up  across  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, or  in  Hong  Kong,  or  In  Jamaica, 

That  simply  means,  we  have  lost  "X  num- 
ber of  Jobs, '  and  those  countries  have  gained 
them — at  a  much  lower  wage  level 

ScHWABTZ  Mr.  Samuel,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Administration  take  the  po- 
sition that  boycotts  of  imports  rre  unwlsp 
because  they  Interfere  with  foreign  policy. 
Do  >-ou  agree  with  this?  Or,  Is  your  union 
waging  t)oycott«  or  planning  to  wage  some 
against  import  compeUtlon? 

Samiel  Yes— the  Amalgamated  has.  Mr 
Schwartz.  We  have  instituted  several  dem- 
onstrations—not boycotts.  We  have  done  It 
In  New  York,  we  have  done  it  m  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  are  planning  several  it 
other  cities  We've  done  this  for  several  pur- 
poses 

First  of  all.  to  help  concentrate  our  edu- 
cational efforts  in  a  single  area — to  drama- 
tize our  policies  And  we  have  received  of 
course,  a  cert<iln  amount  of  public  attention 
We  also  want  to  put  a  little  extra  bit  o: 
pressure  on  the  various  agencies  of  our  gov- 
ernment- agencies  which  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  Administration 
p<Jllcy.  In  trying  to  achieve  multl-natlona: 
agreements 

We  are  trying  to  show  our  government,  and 
the  country  with  which  they  are  bargaining, 
that  there  is  real  feeling  and  real  concern  In 
this  country  about  this  Issue 

GiLBRiDE  Mr  Samuel.  Isn't  there  a  federal 
program  w  help  American  workers  who  arc 
displaced  by  imports? 

Samckl.  There  is  a  .section  of  the  Tarlt! 
Act  which  does  provide  adjustment  assist- 
ance I  think  that  until  recently — and  I  have 
Just  seen  an  early  article  and  havent  read 
the  whole  thing  yet — there  had  never  been  a 
caae  approved. 

The  Act  Is  so  rigid  that  It  has  never  been 
able  to  be  applied  It  has  been,  in  effect,  sim- 
ply non-functlonlng 

niLBUDK  Well,  has  no  one  ever  been 
helped'' 

SAMfEL.  Oh,  there  have  been  many  applica- 
tions All  have  been  turned  down.  The  law 
Is  such  that,  in  effect,  an  industry  would 
have  to  be  wiped  out — and  some  direct  con- 
nection established  between  the  fact  that 
It  was  wiped  out  by  Imports. 

At  any  rate  the  rules  are  so  rigid  that  It 
has  been  non-functional. 

Schwartz  Mr.  Samuel,  would  you  agree 
that  industry  generally  has  been  lax  In  de- 
veloping export  markets?  It  Is  claimed  that 
there  are  large  markets  for  the  taking,  but 
that  industry  has  shown  little  Interest  In 
getting  Into  them. 

Samitei.  Well.  I  can't  tell  you  about  all  In- 
dustries I  suppose  It  Is  true  that  In  some 
areas,  some  Industries  could  be  more  ag- 
gressive 

In  cur  industry.  It  really  Isn't  easy.  In  the 
flrst  place,  as  I  indicated  before,  an  awful  lot 
of  countries  In  this  world  do  not  permit  Im- 
ports. We  are  the  only  ones  that  really  have 
that  wide  open  door.  That  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons everybody  Is  victimizing  us. 

You  can't  export  garments  to  Japan,  for 
example — nothing. 

You  cannot  export  any  garments  to  Mexico. 
These  are  two  of  the  great  violators  of  our 
borders,  as  far  as  Imports  are  concerned.  And 
this  :s  true  of  many  other  countries.  So.  you 
can  be  Just  the  most  aggressive  manufac- 
turer. Mr  Schwartz,  but  there  are  many 
borders  that  you  simply  can't  cross. 

ScHWASTZ.  Why  doesn't  this  country  Insist 
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on  a  proportional  treatment  for  our  own  mer- 
chandise? 

Samuel.  Well,  that  Is  exactly  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  with  the  multi-national 
agreements — that  Is  exactly  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

Oilbride.  I  think,  Mr.  Samuel,  that  many 
people  are  under  the  Impression  that  we  do 
;iave  some  kind  of  quota  system  to  limit  im- 
poru.  Is  that  true  in  Just  some  industries? 
Samuel.  Yes — it  Is  true,  in  some  Instances, 
I  should  have  mentioned  It  before,  Mr.  Gll- 
brlde.  It  Is  true  that  we  do  have  'the  prec- 
t"dent  of  a  multi-national  agreement  in  cot- 
ton. The  problem  Is,  as  soon  as  the  agreement 
was  signed,  because  It  did  not  include  woolen 
.ipparel,  or  textiles,  or  synthetics,  or  man- 
made  apparel  and  textiles,  much  of  the  Im- 
ports began  to  flow  Into  those  areas. 

So.  what  we  are,  In  effect,  asking  our  gov- 
ernment l.s  to  close  the  loophole. 

We  now  have  an  agreement  that  Is  working 
ri'asonably  well  in  cotton.  Now  we  have  to  ex- 
pand It  to  embrace  these  other  two  major 
,ire.is  of  textiles  and  apparel. 

Schwartz  Mr.  Samuel,  would  Improved 
industrial  technology,  for  example,  help  close 
t  his  competitive  gap?  How  about  higher  pro- 
<Uictlvlty  per  man-hour? 

Samuel.  Well,  In  our  Industry,  productivity 
:•■  pretty  well  assured,  because  It  is  almost 
lUtlraly  piecework.  In  other  words,  the  worker 
.-.irns  more  the  faster  he  works — obviously, 
under  very  strict  controls,  to  avoid  explolta- 
•lon  But  the  fact  is,  productivity  Is  built 
:n— incentives  are  built  in. 

As  far  as  Improvements  In  technology,  it 
IS  very  difficult — In  apparel,  the  least. 

Basically,    we    have    not    found    a    way   of 

iivoidlnir  two  hands  and  a  sewing  machine. 

In  textiles,  there  has  been  a  tremendoiw 

increase  in  technology.  And,  I  think  that  will 

onilnue. 

Harden.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
LABOR  NEWS  CONFERENCE  guest  was  How- 
ird  D.  Samuel,  vice  president  of  the  Amal- 
i.:  mialed  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  AFLr- 
iIO  Representing  the  press  were  Nell  Gll- 
:iride,  labor  correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  and  Uoyd  Schwartz,  Washington  bu- 
reau chief  for  the  Palrchild  Publications. 
This  IS  your  moderator  Prank  Harden,  invit- 
ing vou  to  listen  again  next  week.  LABOR 
NEWS  CONFERENCE  is  a  public  affairs  pro- 
<iucllon  of  ihe  AFL-CIO,  produced  In  co- 
operation with  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. 

Mutual  Announcer,  The  preceding  pro- 
i;r;un  time  was  presented  as  a  public  serv- 
;ie  by  this  station  ;vnd  the  Mutual  Broad- 
■  wstmg  System.  The  opinions  expressed  are 
•  olely  those  of  the  participants. 


AC-nviTIES  AND  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OP  THE  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  IN  THE 
91ST  CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION 
'1969) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
;  revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Holifield) 
;    recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
■Momic  Energy,  I  have  directed  the  prep- 
aration of  a  summary  of  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee during  the  first  session  of  the 
^*l.st  Congress. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  completed 
ts  23d  year  of  carrsang  out  its  leglsla- 
■ive  and  "watchdog"  responsibilities  of 
the  U.S.  atomic  energy  program.  As  a 
charter  member  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
I  look  back  with  pride  at  the  develop- 
ments of  atomic  energy  in  the  past  2 


decades.  We  have  seen  our  defenses 
strengthened  and  we  have  seen  the 
peaceful  atom  come  of  age. 

This  simmiary  report  shows,  I  beheve, 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee have  again  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  continued  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  the  peaceful  and  mili- 
tary applications  of  atomic  energy.  The 
fimctioning  of  the  committee  clearly 
demonstrates  the  ability  of  the  Congress 
to  deal  effectively  in  the  oversight  of  this 
great  energy  source  which  portends  so 
much  for  the  future. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  close  cooperation  in 
the  committee's  work. 

Additionally,  at  this  time,  I  believe  it 
is  worthwhile  to  provide  a  general  out- 
line, at  least  as  I  see  it  today,  of  the 
tentative  scope  and  magnitude  of  the 
Joint  Committee  review  of  atomic  energy 
matters  to  take  place  in  the  forthcoming 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress. 

As  in  previous  years  the  committee 
plans  to  give  priority  attention  to  the 
fiscal  year  1971  authorizing  legislation. 
Hearings  on  the  authorization  bill  nor- 
mally begin  shortly  after  it  is  submitted 
by  the  administration. 

The  Joint  Committee  plans  to  sched- 
ule public  hearings  during  the  week  of 
January  26,  1970,  in  continuation  of  its 
study  of  the  environmental  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  siting  and  operation  of 
nuclear,  hydro,  and  fossil  fueled  electric 
powerplants.  We  plan  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  State  gov- 
ernments, environmental  groups,  private 
industry,  and  the  public  at  large.  Testi- 
mony was  received  last  fall  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  having  responsibility  in  this 
field.  The  final  record,  which  will  result 
from  these  hearings  will  constitute  an 
up-to-date  compendium  on  all  effluents 
from  electric  powerplants. 

It  is  expected  that  the  initial  executive 
hearing  of  the  Joint  Committee  will  be 
its  armual  briefing  by  CIA  on  intelligence 
matters  with  particular  reference  to  the 
nuclear  capabilities  of  Communist  China 
and  the  U.S.S.R, 

Also  the  committee  plans  to  receive  an 
executive  briefing  early  in  the  session 
from  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  on  progress 
and  proposed  plans  relating  to  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks — SALT — now 
going  on  in  Helsinki, 

Other  topics  "which  will  probably  be 
considered  by  the  Joint  Committee  in- 
clude : 

First,  a  review  of  the  AEC's  breeder 
reactor  program.  PYankly,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated  in  the  public  record,  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  progress  in  this  vitally 
important  endeavor.  The  committee  has 
noted  that  this  is  the  highest  priority 
program  in  the  AEC's  civilian  nuclear 
power  program.  The  Joint  Committee 
during  its  review  of  the  1971  AEC  budget, 
will  stress  the  importance  of  vigorous 
pursuit  of  goals  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  AEC  and  approved  by  this 
committee. 

Second,  continuing  close  scrutiny  of 
the  matter  of  the  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  the  AEC's  gaseous  dlfifusion 
plants  which  supply  the  enriched  fuel 
needed  by  the  rapidly  expanding  nuclear 
power  industry.  We  expect  to  consider 


this  matter  primarily  in  the  context 
of  the  committee's  review  of  the  AEC's 
proposed  fiscal  year  1971  budget  request 
although  certain  aspects,  such  as  prices 
for  enriching  services  and  antitrust  con- 
siderations, may  be  treated  separately. 
Third,  the  so-called  practical  value 
legislation,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  requiring  all,  or  virtually  all,  appli- 
cations for  a  license  to  construct  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  to  undergo  a  prelicens- 
ing  antitrust  review  by  the  AEC  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
will  also  be  examined.  Affected  Federal 
agencies  have  already  testified  on  the 
bills  relating  to  this  matter.  Next  year 
during  our  deliberations  we  plan  to  hear 
from  representatives  of  private  industry 
and  members  of  the  public. 

Commercial  Plowshare  services  legis- 
lation, which  has  already  been  subject 
to  extensive  hearings,  will  also  probably 
receive  legislative  consideration. 

The  committee  also  plans  to  review  the 
U.S. -controlled  thermonuclear  research 
program,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
recent  advances  in  this  field  made  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  military  field  the  committee  will 
look  carefully  into  the  matter  of  the  need 
for  advanced  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines to  keep  pace  with  the  ever- increas- 
ing efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
field. 

The  committee  also  expects  to  analyze 
the  impact  of  fund  reductions  on  the  so- 
called  four  safeguards  which  were  insti- 
tuted at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963 
to  insure  that  our  national  security  would 
not  be  endangered  as  a  result  of  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

There  are  numerous  items  of  proposed 
legislation  now  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee. Executive  agency  comments  on  all 
of  these  bills  have  been  solicited.  Com- 
ments on  some  of  the  measures  have 
been  received;  as  to  others  we  are  still 
awaiting  the  views  of  affected  or  inter- 
ested agencies.  Depending  upon  the  com- 
ments received  from  these  agencies,  and 
depending  also  on  the  committee's  over- 
all schedule,  a  number  of  these  bills  will 
be  scheduled  for  hearings  during  the 
coming  year  with  a  view  to  committee 
action  thereon  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress. 

Consideration  may  be  given  to  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  development,  growth, 
and  state  of  the  atomic  energy  industry. 
In  the  world  today  atomic  energy, 
which  was  virtually  unkown  three  dec- 
ades ago.  touches  almost  every  facet  of 
life  in  America  from  the  missiles  that 
defend  us  to  the  civilian  power  produc- 
tion so  vitally  needed  to  take  care  of 
our  burgeoning  population.  The  impact 
of  the  atom  ranges  from  the  moon  where 
the  nuclear  generator,  3NAP-27,  powers 
experiments  placed  there  by  the  Apollo 
12  astronauts,  to  the  research  and  de- 
velopment aimed  at  placing  a  small  nu- 
clear battery  near  the  heart  to  permit 
life  to  continue  which  might  otherwise 
be  snuffed  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's summary  report  of  its  activities 
and  accomplishments  during  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 
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AcrrvrrtES  and  Accomplishments  or  'Hi 
Joint  CoMMrrm  on  At^'MIc  Energy  in 
THE  913T  Congress.  First  Session.   1966 

FOREWORD 

It  has  beer,  the  practice  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  at  the  close  of  each 
session  of  the  Congress  to  submit  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  pvibllc  .*  rep<^)rt  of  Its  acUvI- 
ties  I  The  report  for  the  second  sessUin  of 
the  90th  Congress  was  printed  in  the  Cun- 
gresslon.il  Record  of  October  11.  1968.  S- 
12585  I 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
was  organized  on  Aiigiist  2,  1946  It  consists 
of  nine  members  from  the  Senate  and  nine 
members  fr^'m  'he  House  of  Representatives 
No  more  than  Sve  from  each  bodv  can  be 
members  of  the  same  political  parfy  The 
chairmanship  alternates  between  the  Senate 
and  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  with  each 
Congress 

Present  membership  Is  Chet  Holifleld. 
California.  Chairman;  John  O  Pastore.  Rhode 
Island.  Vice-Chairman;  Melvln  Price.  Illinois; 
Wayne  N  Asplnall.  Colorado;  John  Young. 
Texa.s;  Ed  Edmondsjin,  Oklahoma;  Craig 
Hosmer  California;  John  B  Anderson.  lUl- 
nojj.  WjlUam  M  McCulloch  Ohio;  Catherine 
Mav  WftaUlngton;  Richard  B  Russell,  Geor- 
gia. Clinton  P  Anderson.  New  Mexico;  Albert 
Crore  Tennessee  Henry  M  J.\ckson  Wash- 
intT'on.  Georsfe  D  .\liten.  Vermont;  Walhice 
P  Bennett.  Utah  Carl  T  Cur' Is.  Nebraska. 
Norrls   Cotton.    Net«r    Hampshire 

Congressman  William  H  Bates  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  most  esteemed  and  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  since  Jantiarv  19.  1959 
died  on  June  22  Representative  Catherine 
May  of  Washington  was  appointed  'in  Julv 
24  1969  to  flU  the  vacancy  created  by  his 
death 

The  Joint  Committee  is  one  .if  the  few 
committees  established  by  statute,  rather 
than  by  rule  of  each  House  and  Is  unique  In 
several  respec's  For  example.  It  Is  the  onlv 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress  with  legis- 
lative func'lons.  Including  the  receipt  and 
reporting  of  legislative  proposals.  The  com- 
mittee 1*  al.sn  charged  bv  law  with  legislative 
responslbilltv  as  "watchdog"  of  the  US 
atomic  energy  program  As  part  of  its  respon- 
sibilities, the  committee  follows  closely  'he 
classified  act.vltles  of  the  executive  agencies. 
Including  'he  A'omlc  Energy  C<immlsslon 
and  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State. 
concerning  the  peaceful  .md  military  appli- 
cations of  atomic  energy. 

In  all  these  activities,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  representing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public,  seeks  to  assure  the 
implementation  of  the  following  statutory 
policy  expresised  m  the  .Atomic  Energy  .Act  ot 
1954" 

"The  development,  use.  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  tx3  make 
the  maximum  contribution  to  the  general 
welfare,  subject  at  lUl  times  to  the  para- 
mount objective  of  making  the  maximum 
contribution  to  the  common  defense  and 
security   •    •    •  " 

During  the  91st  Congress,  first  session,  the 
Joint  Committee  met  on  a  total  of  52  differ- 
ent occasions.  38  of  which  were  public  and  14 
of  which  were  executive  meetings 

.■\  total  of  17  publications  consisting  of 
hearings,  reports,  and  committee  prints  were 
published  or  are  In  the  process  of  being 
printed  by  the  Joint  Committee  in  Its  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  These  publica- 
tions include  testimony  taken  In  executive 
session  with  classified  material  deleted  be- 
fore printing 

\  list  of  the  publications  follows;  (1969 
(9Ist  Cong,   first  sess  )  )  ; 

.AEC  Authorizing  Legislation.  Fiscal  Year 
1970 

Part  1-  Hearings  April  17  and  18 


Part  2    Hearlng.s  April  24  and  25 

Part  ;)    Hearings  April  29  and  30 

AEC    Report     iH     Rept     91-315.     S     Rept 
91   2441     June  17  and  18.  1969 

AEC  Omnibus  Legislation  1969; 

Hearings    September  12.  1969 

Report  iH  Rept  91-691,  S  Rept  91-553)  ; 
November  24.  1989 

.■Vtomic  Energy  Legislation  through  the 
Jlst  Coiigre.ss.  1st  session  Committee  print, 
December  ly«9   i  available  when  printed  i 

Current  Membership  nf  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  Committee  Print, 
February 

Envlnjiimental  K»e<is  ot  Producing  Elec- 
tric Power  Hearings  October  J8,  29,  30,  and 
31.  November  4.  6.  0.  and  7,  1969  (Available 
when  printed) 

Ftiture  Ownership  of  Gaseous  Diffusion 
Plant-s  Hearings  ,Jul>  8  and  9,  August  5.  7, 
and  8,  1969 

LaCros.i-e  Boiling  Water  Reactor  Project: 
Hearing  May  4,  1967 

NavaJ  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  Hear- 
ing April  23    1969 

Nuclear  Explosion  Services  for  Industrial 
Applications  Hearings  May  8.  9.  and  July 
!7     1969 

Preliminary  Antitrust  Review  of  Nuclear 
Powerplaiits  Hearings  November  IB,  19  and 
20 

Radiation  Standards  for  Uranium  Mining 
Hearings  March  17  and  18 

.Selected  Materials  Concerning  the  Future 
Ownership  of  AEC's  Gaseous  Diffusion 
Plants    Committee  Print,  June 

Selected  Materials  on  Environmental  Ef- 
fect r,f  Producing  Electric  Power  Commit- 
tee Print,  August 

I      LEGISLATIVE    ACTIVITIES 

A.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Fiscal  Year 
1970  Authorization  Act  i  Public  Law  91-44) 
The  review  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  request  for  au- 
thorlzath  n  of  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970  ■A.us  (lelaypd  unill  the  incoming  Nixon 
.\dmuilhtranon  hud  .submitted  Its  budget 
The  Johnson  .Administration  budget  sub- 
mission wiis  m;ule  January  15  and  'he  Nixon 
revised  budget  wa.s  submltt.ed  Ai)nl  15  T!ie 
Joint  Comniltu-e  convened  It*  hearings  on 
the  AEC  reque.'.t  on  April  17  to  consider  the 
proposed  authorization  bill  iHR  10130.  3. 
18841  and  held  14  sessions  during  the  suc- 
ceeding 8  weeks  Two  hearings,  to  consider 
the  nuclear  weapons  and  naval  propulsion 
programs,  were  held  in  executive  session  be- 
cause a  review  of  classified  daiji  was  involved 
The  record  i>r  the  public  hearlng.s  was  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  entitled  "AEC  Au- 
thorizing Legislation  Fiscal  Year  1970."  A 
declassified  record  of  the  hearing  on  naval 
reactors  was  published  under  the  title  "Naval 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Program-    1969   ' 

Following  .Is  deliberations  on  the  propose<l 
measures,  the  Joint  Committee  voted  to  hie 
clean  bills  "  On  June  16.  Hepresemauves 
Holifleld.  Price  and  Hosmer  Introduced  H.R. 
12167  and  Senator  PasUire  mtrixluced  S  2416 
These  measures  were  la'.orably  reported  on 
June  17  iH  Rept  91  315)  and  June  18  S 
Rept   91   244)  respectively. 

The  reported  authorization  bill,  which 
recommended  an  Increase  In  authorization 
of  appropriations  of  S6  232  million  over  the 
.Administration's  revised  request,  passed  the 
House  without  .amendment  on  June  24  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill  on  June  26  after 
amending  It  by  reducing  the  total  authoriza- 
tion U)  the  level  of  the  .Administration's  re- 
quest On  July  1,  the  House  acceded  to  the 
amendment  and  pas.sed  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  .Senate  On  July  11  the  President 
signed  the  .Act  Into  law  (Public  Law  91-44). 
The  law  authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commi.sslon  for  fiscal  year 
1970  in  the  amount  of  J2  448.052.000  as  fol- 
lows; 


Operating  expenses.      ..    ...   $1,967,050,000 

Plant      and     capital     equip- 
ment   481.002,000 


Total  authorization- 


2.448.052.000 


Among  the  highlights  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee report,  which  accomfXinled  the  au- 
thorization bill,  were  the  lollowlng; 

■Hie  comnuttee  expressed  Its  contlnuin»^ 
concern  about  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  and  restored  u.)  that  program  $4 
million  which  had  been  cut  during  the  -Ad- 
mlnlstraMi  n's  budget  review  process.  The 
committee  set  out  the  facts  as  to  advance  bv 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  improvement  of  their 
submarine  capability  .ind  urged  stipport  of 
a  vigorous  research  and  development  etfor'v 
to  ;issure  technological  superiority  In  the 
face  of  Soviet  numerical  supremacy.  Tlie 
committee  .ilso  expressed  strong  support  fi'.- 
a  nuclear  surface  warship  development  and 
construction  program 

In  the  field  of  reactor  development  and 
technology  the  committee  increased  re- 
quested funds  by  ,«7  3  million  for  civilian 
pouer  reactors  and  *3  0  million  for  the  co- 
operative poicer  reactor  demonstration  pro- 
gram The  former  evidenced  the  Committee's 
support  of  alternate  reactor  concepts — high 
temperature  gas-cooled  reactor  (HTGR) 
gas-cooled  fast  reactor  iGCFRl,  and  molten 
.salt  reactor  iMSRi — while  the  latter  Indi- 
cated the  view  ')f  the  committee  that  the 
project  definition  phase  of  the  liquid  metal 
last  breeder  reactor  (LMFBRl  program 
should  proceed  with  the  necessary  involve- 
ment oi  several  participants  employing  vari- 
ous approaches 

The  Plowshare  program  received  the  largest 
monetary  boost  from  the  committee  with 
the  addition  ot  $10  5  million  to  the  requested 
funds  The  committee  made  clear  its  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  funding  level  of  thi.s 
program  over  'he  past  five  years.  In  the  view 
of  the  committee  the  promise  for  domestlr 
commercial  applications  and  the  Interna- 
tional obligations  embodied  in  the  Nonpro- 
liferatlon  Treaty  demand  substantially  in- 
creased financial  support.  The  committee 
believes  the  potential  of  this  technology  for 
improving  natural  g.is  and  other  mineral 
resources  reserves  cannot  be  realized  without 
:in  ellicient  and  adequately  funded  research 
,ind  development  program 

B,  Legislation  requiring  prellcenslng  review 
of  competitive  and  environmental  effects  of 
nuclear  power  plants  iS  212.  H,R.  8289,  H.R, 
9647,  3.  1883.  S.  2768)  ;  On  November  18-20. 
the  Joint  Committee  held  hearings  on  leg- 
islation (S  212.  HR.  8289.  H.R.  9647.  S.  1883. 
and  S.  2768)  relating  to  the  prellcenslng  re- 
view of  nuclear  powerplants  from  the  stand- 
point uf  their  competitive  and  environmental 
effects  The  principal  bills  involved  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "Practical  Value  "  leg- 
islation, inasmuch  as  they  would  abolish  the 
present  provision  under  the  .Atomic  Energy 
Act  requiring  the  prellcenslng  of  antitrust 
review  of  only  those  types  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  determined  by  the  AEC  to  have 
achieved  practical  value."  As  a  result  of 
this  legislation,  all  or  virtually  all  nuclear 
powerplants  would  be  subject  to  such  pre- 
llcenslng review. 

The  hrst  phase  of  hearings  featured  testi- 
mony by  representatives  of  Gcvernment 
agencies  with  an  interest  In  the  legislation. 
Testimony  was  received  from  officials  of  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  the  Interior.  th» 
.Atomic  Enercy  Commission,  and  the  Office  <  ' 
Science  ;ind  Technology  .At  the  conclusion 
(f  the  hearings  on  November  20.  it  was  an- 
nounced that  due  to  the  heavy  floor  schedul-' 
In  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  end-of- 
the-.sesslon  workload  of  the  Joint  Committee 
the  committee  would  not  be  able  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  private  Industry,  special 
interest  groups,   and   the  general   public  on 
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these  measures  prior  to  the  close  of  this 
.session  ot  Congress.  It  is  expected  that  such 
hearings  will  be  scheduled  relatively  early 
m  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  record  of  »he  Hrst  phase  of  these  hear- 
ings IS  being  prepared  for  publication  and 
distribution  to  the  public  prior  to  schedul- 
ing the  second  phase  of  the  hearings.  The 
printed  record  will  appear  under  the  title 
Prellcenslng  Antitrust  Review  of  Nuclear 
Powerplants." 

C  Legislation  to  authorize  industrial  plow- 
share .services  iH  R  477.  S.  1885,  H.R.  10288)  : 
On  Mav  8  and  9  and  July  17  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  H  R  477,  S.  1885, 
lUd  H  R  10288,  bills  which  would  authorize 
the  .AKC  to  make  peaceful  nuclear  explosion 
ervices  available  on  a  commercial  basis,  both 
domestically  and  abroad.  ;is  various  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peace- 
lul  purposes  achieve  commercial  feasibility. 
HR  477  was  introduced  on  January  3.  1969, 
oy  Representative  Hosmer  for  himself  and 
Hepresentatlves  Holifield.  Price  of  Illinois, 
.Asplnall,  Young,  Bates.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
,nd  .McCulloch  S  1885.  an  identical  bill,  waa 
introduced  on  April  18,  1969  by  Senator  Pas- 
:ore.  for  himfelf  and  Senators  Anderson  and 
Bennett  .A  third  bill,  also  identical,  was 
;!itroduced  on  April  21.  1969  by  Representa- 
tive Edmond.son 

During  the  May  8  ;.nd  9  hearings,  the  Joint 
Committee  heard  testimony  on  this  leglsla- 
•lon  by  representatives  of  Government  agen- 
les  with  interests  and  responsibilities  in 
iinnectlon  with  domestic  and  foreign  Plow- 
-liare  applications  \Vltnes.ses  who  testified 
:epresented  the  .AEC.  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior.  State  and  Health.  Education  and 
'A'elfare  ;ind  the  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarma- 
••ipnt  Aeency.  All  penerally  supported  enact- 
;;-.ent  of  the  legislation. 

sub.sequently.  on  July  17  the  committee 
';eard  the  views  of  non-Government  wlt- 
■. esses  who  expressed  an  interest  in  testlfy- 
i;-.g  on  the  legislation.  Representatives  of 
•'le  .Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  the  Interna- 
lonal  Nuclear  Corp.  the  OER  Geonuclear 
(•  irp  and  El  Pa  .so  Natural  Gas  Co.  testified 
ir.  support  of  the  legislation. 

nie  record  of  these  hearings  'w.'as  published 

.a  December  1969  under  the  title  "Nuclear 

explosion    Services    for    Industrial    AppUca- 

nons"   It  is  expected  that  the  Joint  Com- 

•'.littee  will  convene  during  the  second  ses- 

lon  of  the  91st  Congress  to  consider  report- 

;;ie    this    legislation,    possibly    with    certain 

;  .odlfications  suggested  on  the  basis  of  the 

r>mmittee's  extensive  hearings.  Hearings  on 

miliar  legislation  in  the  90th  Congress,  on 

vhich  no  final  action  was  taken  by  the  com- 

:  r.ttee.   were   published   In    1968   under   the 

•rle.  "Commercial  Plowshare  Services." 

D.  1969  Omnibus  Legislation:  On  Septem- 
i>er  12.  the  Joint  Committee  held  a  hearing 
to  consider  a  number  of  bills  to  amend  varl- 
c;is  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
n.ose  bills  were : 

HR.  9644  and  H.R.  9648  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Holifleld  (by  request)  on  March 
27  and  their  companions  S.  1879  and  S.  1882 
Introduced  by  Vice  Chairman  Pastore  (by  re- 
quest) on  April  18; 

S.  1878  Introduced  by  Senator  Pastore  on 
April  18;  and 

H  R  12697  introduced  on  July  9  by  Chalr- 
tiian  Holifleld  i  by  request!  for  himself  and 
Representative  Price  of  Illinois. 

The  committee  met  in  executive  sessions 
n  September  12  and  November  18  on  these 
measures  and  voted  to  file  "clean  bills."  H.R. 
14925  was  Introduced  on  November  20  by 
Chalnnan  Holifleld  (for  himself.  Representa- 
tive Price  of  nilnols.  and  Representative 
Hosmer)  and  S.  3169  was  Introduced  on 
November  21  by  Vice  Chairman  Pastore.  On 
November  24.  the  committee  voted  to  report 
•hose  bills  and  reports  (H.  Rept.  91-691  and 
S  Rept.  91-553)  were  filed  on  that  date.  The 


bill  passed  the  Senate  without  amendment 
on  December  1.  The  House  approved  the  bill 
on  December  15. 

The  bill  fundamentally  accomplishes  four 
amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  plus  technical  amendments  to  assure 
consistency  and  clarity  in  the  Act.  The  prin- 
cipal amendments  would: 

1.  Extend  for  an  additional  5-year  period 
(to  September  1,  1974)  the  authority  of  the 
AEC  to  compel  licensing  of  patents  found 
"affected  with  the  public  interest"  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act. 

2.  Increase,  from  five  to  ten  years,  the  max- 
imum term  of  imprisonment  for  unau- 
thorized diversion  of  special  nuclear  ma.te- 
rlals  and  related  offenses. 

3.  Remove  from  four  sections  of  the  Act, 
pertaining  to  penalties  for  crimes  committed 
with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  to 
secure  an  advantage  to  a  foreign  nation,  the 
authority  to  impose  the  death  penalty  and 
the  language  which  restricts  the  imposition 
of  Imprisonment  for  life  to  those  cases  where- 
in the  Jury  so  recommends.  Such  restrictive 
language  has  been  found  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  be  unconstitutional  In  both 
the  Federal  Kidnaping  Act  and  the  Federal 
Bank   Robbery   Act. 

4.  Provide  authority  for  the  AEC  to  im- 
pose civil  monetary  penalties  for  violation  of 
the  licensing  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  order  or  li- 
cense Issued  thereunder.  The  amount  of  the 
penalty  is  limited  to  $5,000  for  any  single 
violation  and  $25,000  for  all  violations  occur- 
ring within  any  period  of  30  consecutive  days. 

II.    AGREEMENTS    FOR    COOPERATION 

A,  Civil:  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  pro- 
posed agreements  for  cooperation  In  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  befween  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  and  a 
period  of  thirty  days  must  elapse  while  Con- 
gress Is  in  session  before  such  agreements  be- 
come effective.  In  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures, five  civil  agreements,  -with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  were  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  during  1969. 

Two  of  the  submitted  agreements  were  for 
research  activities  only.  One  effected  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  agreement  with  Iran 
and  the  other  superseded  the  agreement  with 
Portugal.  The  remaining  agreements  included 
power  production  activities  as  well  as  re- 
search functions.  Of  these,  the  agreement 
with  Venezuela  was  to  be  amended  while  the 
agreements  with  Argentina  and  Austria  were 
superseded.  All  of  the  new  agreements  re- 
flected the  updated  provisions  for  private 
ownership  of  special  nuclear  materials  pro- 
vided in  the  1964  legislation  as  well  as  ap- 
plication of  safeguards  inspection  procedures 
by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(I.A.E.A.)  to  assure  that  material  is  not 
diverted  to  other  than  peaceful  purposes. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.-I.AW.A.  bilateral 
agreement  for  Application  of  Safeguards  to 
U.S.  Reactor  Facilities  was  extended  by 
mutual  agreement,  for  a  six  month  period 
to  expire  on  January  31.  1970.  That  pro- 
gram assists  the  International  Agency  In 
developing  and  improving  Its  safeguards 
competence. 

B.  Military :  Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  proposed  agreements 
for  cooperation  with  another  nation  or  with 
a  regional  defense  organization  involving  de- 
velopment, utilization  and  control  of  atomic 
energy  for  military  purposes  in  the  Interest 
of  mutual  defense  and  security,  are  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  for 
a  period  of  slrty  days  while  Congress  is  In 
session  before  becoming  effective. 


On  March  10  the  committee  held  hearings 
In  executive  session  on  an  amendment  to  the 
.Agreement  between  the  United  Statee  and 
the  United  Kingdom  for  Cooperation  on  the 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense 
Purjxjses  of  July  3.  1958. 

The  amendment  which  would  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  fuel  for  the  United 
Kingdom's  submarine  program  prior  to  De- 
cember 31.  1979  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress Just  prior  to  adjoununent  in  November 
1968. 

The  representatives  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  State  Department 
agreed  to  make  arrangements  with  the  U.K. 
to  instire  that  the  negotiating  record  with 
the  UK.  indicates  that  the  uses  that  may  be 
made  by  the  U.K.  of  the  materials  to  be 
furnished  by  the  U.S.  are  clearly  under- 
stood. This  has  been  accomplished. 

The  60  days  ended  March  13.  1969  and  the 
aniendment  became  effective  on  March  28, 
1969. 

III.    INFORMATIONAL    HEARINGS 

A.  Environmental  Effects  of  I>roducing 
Electric  Power;  On  October  28.  29.  30  and  31 
and  November  4.  5.  6  and  7,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee held  Phase  I  of  its  public  hearings  on 
the  environmental  effects  of  producing  elec- 
tric power  from  all  types  of  electric  power- 
plants.  During  this  phase  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  agencies  and  organi- 
zations having  responsibility  in  these  mat- 
ters, namely;  Science  Advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council,  and  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ctilture. 

Information  was  received  with  respect  to 
the  policies  of  the  Executive  Departments  on 
matters  of  air  and  water  pollution,  thermal 
effects,  adequacy  of  radiation  criteria  and 
standards  and  related  matters.  The  Joint 
Committee  print  of  this  hearing  record, 
entitled  "Environmental  Effects  of  Pro- 
ducing Electrical  Power,  Part  I."  to 
he  published  in  early  January  1970,  will 
contain  a  compendium  of  Information  on 
chemical  effluents,  thermal  discharges,  and 
radioactive  liquid  and  gaseous  releases  from 
conventional  and  nuclear  powerplants,  which 
is  without  parallel. 

Phase  II  of  these  hearings  is  scheduled  to 
be  conducted  early  in  1970  and  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  representatives  of  State 
governments,  private  industry,  environ- 
mental groups,  and  the  publlc-at-large  to 
present  testimony  furnishing  their  own  views 
as  a  well  as  commenting  upon  those  already 
presented  by  the  Government  agencies  dur- 
ing Phase  I  of  the  hearings, 

B.  Radiation  Standards  for  Uranium 
Mining:  On  March  17  and  18  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Research.  Develop- 
ment, and  Radiation  held  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  radiation  standards  for  uranium 
mining.  The  committee  looked  Into  the  re- 
quirements that  the  uranium  mining  indus- 
tries would  be  expected  to  meet,  the  epi- 
demiological studies  forming  the  basis  for 
the  radiation  standards,  and  the  reasons  for 
delay  in  Federal  Radiation  Council  action  to- 
ward arriving  at  a  standard.  Subsequent  to 
these  hearings  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  appointed  a  special  re- 
view committee  to  perform  a  continuing  re- 
view of  the  situation  regarding  uranium  min- 
ing standards.  In  addition, 'the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  after  meeting  with  representatives  of 
uranium  mining  companies,  developed  a  re- 
vised guideline  for  the  processing  of  "varia- 
tion requests." 

C.  Future  Ownership  of  the  AEC's  Gaseous 
Diffusion  Plants:  During  extended  hearings 
which  began  on  July  8  and  9  and  continued 
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on  Auguat  6.  7  and  8,  the  Joint  Coininitt«« 
oonaidered  tb«  question  of  future  ownerslilp 
and  operation  of  the  ASC's  uranium  enrich- 
ment facllitlea.  Tbeee  plants  are  presently  tbe 
only  available  means  for  the  provision  of 
uranium  enricbnMnt  services  required  by  tbe 
rapidly  expanding  U3.  private  nuclear  power 
industry,  and  constitute  tbe  one  significant 
link  In  tbe  nuclear  fuel  cycle  remalxUog 
under  Oovemment  ownership  and  operation 
Tbe  production  facilities,  which  are  located 
at  OaJc  Ridge.  Tennessee:  Paducab.  Kentucky: 
and  Porthnioutb.  Ohio,  represent  a  Cjovern- 
ment  investment  of  approximately  12  3  bil- 
lion. 

Witnesses  who  testified  during  these  hear- 
ings represented  the  AtonUc  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  General  Accounting  Office. 
American  Public  Power  Association.  Atomic 
Industrial  Porum.  Consolidated  Edison  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  Consolidated  Enrichment 
Corporation.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  Na- 
tional Coal  Association.  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association,  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  Mr  PhiUp  Sporn.  testi- 
fying on  his  own  behalf,  also  appeared  as  a 
witness.  The  record  of  these  hearings  wa-s 
published  In  December  under  the  title  "Fu- 
ture Ownership  of  the  AEC's  Oaseous  Dif- 
fusion Plants  " 

Testimony  during  these  hearings  indicated 
a  diversity  of  views  as  to  whether  the  plants 
should  be  transferred  to  private  purchasers 
a  government  corporation,  or  some  other 
form  of  ownership  or  should  remain  within 
the  AEC  There  were  also  varying  views  as 
to  the  timing  of  any  such  transfer 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings  and  after  con- 
sultation between  White  House  officials  and 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee.  President 
Nlxnn  announced  on  November  10  that  he 
was  requesting  'he  AEC  to  continue  tfi  op- 
erate the  enrichment  plants,  but  under  a 
separate  Directorate  within  AEC  The  Presi- 
dent expressed  the  view  that  the  Federal 
Government  s  responsibility  for  uranium 
enrichment  should  eventually  be  ended,  how- 
ever AEC  operation  of  the  enrichment  facili- 
ties should  continue  until  such  time  as 
■  various  national  interests  *ould  best  be 
served  by  the  sale  of  the  facilities  u^  'he  pri- 
vate sector  In  the  interim  the  President  said, 
the  AEC  Is  to  'carry  on  the  AEC's  businesslike 
management  of  plant  operations  and  estab- 
Ii-.h  separate  accf>un'-s  fully  reflecting  com- 
mercial criteria  for  financial  accounting  ' 

On  November  10.  shortly  after  the  Presi- 
dent s  announcement  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Coainilttee  issued  a  statement  in  which 
he  generallv  applauded  the  President  s  plan 
to  retain  the  plants  under  Government 
ownership  until  the  day  arrives  assuming 
the  day  does  arrive  "  he  added^that  they 
can  be  sold  to  industry  under  circumstances 
that  fully  protect  the  public  Interest 
Chairman  HoUfleld  expressed  disappointment 
that  the  Presidential  announcement  set  forth 
no  specific  plans  to  fund  needed  Improve- 
ments to  the  enrichment  plants  In  this 
regard    Representative  Holltleld  said 

President  Nixc^n  has  not  yet  faced  up  to 
the  urijent  need  for  starting  constructli:>n  fur 
plant  improvements  needed  to  provide  the 
additional  enrichment  capacity  to  fuel  the 
nuclear  plants  which  will  come  on  line  in  the 
late  1970s 

Reliance  on  present  enrichment  service 
sale.s  without  a  definite  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  to  support  an 
appropriation  of  at  least  H'30  million  In  the 
fiscal  1971  budget  Introduces  an  element 
of  uncertainty  which  I  fear  will  affect  new 
acquisition  of  nuclear  plants  by  electric 
utilities  If  the  Administration  decides  It 
cannot  make  such  a  budgetary  commitment 
In  the  near  future.  I  think  It  should  advocate 
a   self- funding   Oovernment   corporation,   so 


that  aa«uranc«  of  funding  can  be  arranged 
without  further  daUy."  ' 

In  light  of  tbe  Presidential  announcement, 
the  AEC  la  now  reexamining  Its  enrichment 
service  charges  to  determine  whether  any 
change  In  pricing  poUclee  is  required  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  new  operating  pro- 
cedures In  view  of  the  potentially  crltlcaJ 
importance  of  this  matter  to  the  entire  nu- 
clear Industry,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  requested  that  the  AKC  submit 
the  results  of  lis  review  to  the  Committee 
immediately  upon  completion,  and  keep  the 
Committee  fully  and  currently  informed  of 
all  significant  interim  developments  in  this 
connection 

D  The  Antlballlstlc  Missile  Program  On 
March  4.  the  Joint  Committee  held  two  hear- 
ings In  executive  session  on  ABM  Representa- 
tive* of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  presented 
testimony  concerning  aspects  of  the  V  3 
ballistic  ml.sslle  defense  program  including 
concept,  capability  reliability,  vulnerability. 
and   command    and    control    functions 

In  early  1968  the  Joint  Committee  an- 
nounced that  It  had  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce  to  maintain  a  surveillance 
of  the  actions  being  taken  In  connection 
with  the  proposed  ABM  system  The  Commit- 
tee has  requested  the  OAO  Ui  continue  such 
a  review  and  analysis  of  this  important 
program 

On  August  6,  1969  the  .Senate  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  51-49  an  antldeployment  amend- 
ment concerning  the  SAFEGUARD  ABM  sys- 
tem, and  on  December  8  the  House  voted  to 
appropriate   funds   for   Initial   deployment 

E  Safeguards  Under  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  The  Joint  Committee  has  continued 
to  maintain  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  .\tomlc  Energy 
Commission  .activities  In  support  of  the  four 
safeg^^ard3  established  In  connection  with 
the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 

In  1963  during  the  debate  on  the  Limited 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  the  Senate  was  as- 
sured by  the  Executive  Department  that  our 
national  securltv  would  not  be  Jeopardized 
If  the  Treaty  were  signed  because  four  safe- 
guards '  were  being  Instituted  to  insure  that 
the  United  States  w..iuld  not  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise If  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  were  violated 
These  safeguards  are 

I  1  I  the  (-onduct  of  a  comprehensive,  ag- 
gressive undergrovind  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing program. 

1 2 )  the  maintenance  of  modern  nuclear 
weapons  laboratories: 

i3i  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  to  resume  atmospheric 
testing  on  short  notice  in  the  event  of  an 
abrogation  of  tbe  Treaty  by  the  Soviet  Union: 
and 

i4i  the  Improvement  of  our  capability  to 
monitor  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  to  detect 
violations  and  to  maintain  our  knowledge 
of  Slno-Sovlet  nuclear  activities 

During  the  AEC  FY  1970  authorization 
hearings  on  April  17.  the  Chairman  of  the 
.\EC  stated 

The  fiscal  vear  1970  estimate  for  the  off- 
continent  test  readiness  program  will  permit 
maintenance  of  essential  elements  of  the 
current  readiness  .apablllty  while  we  embark 
on  certain  new  activities  related  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  Koiils  of  the  new  national 
nuclear   test   readiness   plan  " 

On  October  30.  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  was  Informed  by  letter  from  the 
Deputy    Secretary    of    Defense    that    because 


'  The  full  texts  of  the  Presidents.  .\EC 
and  the  Joint  Committee  s  November  10  an- 
nouncements are  printed  on  pages  H  11161- 
H  11183. /November  19.  1969  Congressional 
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of  budget  reatrlctlons  tbe  Joint  Task  Force 
charged  with  maintaining  atmospheric  test 
readiness  would  be  disbanded,  although  a 
small  planning  office  would  be  attached  to 
the  Washington  Headquarters  of  tbe  De- 
fense Atomic  Support  Agency. 

Tbe  Joint  Committee  Is  concerned  that 
safeguard  provisions  adopted  In  1963  are 
being  eroded.  In  the  event  that  the  Treaty 
is  abrogated  the  United  States  may  find  it- 
self in  tbe  same  difficult  position  It  was  in 
1961  when  the  USSR  broke  the  "Informar' 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmo- 
sphere In  this  connection  tbe  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  requested  the  Chairman 
of  the  AEC  to  provide  certain  classified  in- 
formation which  the  committee  will  evaluate 
prior  to  proceeding  further. 

F  Naval  Reactor  Program:  On  April  23. 
the  Joint  Committee  held  hearings  in  ex- 
ecutive session  on  the  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion program.  At  these  hearings  three  ex- 
tremely Important  Issues  were  discussed:  (1 1 
the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval  threat 
i2i  the  need  for  a  vigorous  nuclear  sub- 
marine development  and  construction  pro- 
gram, and  i3)  the  need  for  upgrading  our 
nuclear  powered  surface  naval  striking  forces 

It  Is  clear  from  Admiral  Rickover's  testi- 
mony and  the  testimony  of  other  Department 
of  Defense.  Navy  and  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  officials  to  various  committees  of 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  embarked 
on  a  program  which  receals  a  singular  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  seapower  and  an 
unmistakable  resolve  to  become  the  most 
powerful  maritime  force  In  the  world. 

The  Joint  Committee  concluded  Its  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  by  reafflrmlnR  in  the 
Foreword  to  these  hearings  that  the  Congress 
must  take  the  initiative  to  Insure  that  the 
new  warships  we  build  for  our  first  line  naval 
striking  force  will  have  nuclear  propulsion, 
and  jo  insure  that  the  program  tor  Improving 
and  building  nuclear  submarines  is  aggres- 
sively pursued  The  hearings  entitled  Naval 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Program — 1969"  were 
published  m  June  1969. 

G  Food  Irradiation  During  FY  1970  au- 
thorization hearings  on  April  17.  testi- 
mony showed  that  the  AEC  had  asked 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  include  in 
the  AEC  FY  1370  budget  request  a  total 
of  *1. 450  000  for  the  two  f<xxl  Irradia- 
tion programs.  $700,000  In  Eulogy  and 
Medicine  program,  and  $750,000  m  Isotopes 
Development  Program.  Subsequently  when 
the  proposed  AEC  budget  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  the  entire  81.450.000  had  been 
deleted  and  the  AEC's  food  irradiation  pro- 
ttram  was  eliminated 

The  Joint  Committee,  in  Its  report  on  the 
authorization  bill,  recommended  that  $750.- 
000  be  restored  to  the  budget  for  the  pur- 
rxise  (if  conducting  the  Division  of  Isotopes 
De\elopments  low  dose  radiation  preserva- 
tion studies  While  no  appropriations  were 
approved  for  this  program  for  FY  '70.  both 
Houses  did  indicate  In  their  respective  re- 
ports, that  the  proeram  should  be  continued 
by  using  other  available  program  funds. 

The  Joint  Committee  believes  thiit  this 
procnun  h:is  the  potential  for  achiovinc  far- 
reachint;  benefits  and  expects  to  continue  to 
support  work  in  this  field. 

H  Confirmation  HearlnRs  The  Senate  Sec- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee  met  In  public 
session  on  May  22  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  Theos  J  Thompson  to  be  a  member  of  the 
.\tomic  Energy  Commission  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  June  30.  1971.  The  Sen- 
ate confirmed  the  nomination  on  May  26. 
Theos  Thompson  replaced  Gerald  F    Tape 

On  August  7.  the  Senate  Section  of  the 
Joint  Committee  met  In  public  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Clarence  E.  Lar- 
son to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
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Commission  for  the  term  of  five  years  ex- 
piring June  30,  1074.  The  Senate  confirmed 
tiie  nomination  on  August  8.  This  position 
was  held  by  Francesco  Coetagllola  whose  term 
expired  on  Jur»?  30.  1960. 

IV.  ci,AssinsD  Acnvrms 

A.  NATO:  The  Joint  Committee  continues 
to  follow  closely  developments  In  NATO  par- 
ticularly the  plans  and  programs  promul- 
:,'ated  by  NATO's  Nuclear  Planning  Group 
:or  [Mssible  response  to  aggression  from  the 
East. 

An  associated  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Committee  is  tbe  protection  of  classified  in- 
•ormation  in  NATO.  In  the  past  several  years 
'here  have  been  significant  security  leaks 
;n  NATO.  The  most  recent  incident  involving 
.'.pparent  compromise  of  classified  informa- 
tion was  revealed  to  the  public  by  the  arrest 
::ist  August  of  a  French  national  employed 
In-  NATO.  He  was  charged  with  a  "grave 
breach  of  security." 

B.  Intelligence  Briefings:  Representatives 
.1  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  De- 
ji.irtment  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
commission  have  presented  briefings  to  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  matters  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Communist  China  and 
the  USSR. 

C.  strategic       Arms      Limitation      Talks 
>ALT)  :  On  November  17  the  United  States 

..ud  the  Soviet  Union  began  talks  on  stra- 
-»:;lc  arms  limitation  in  Helsinki,  Finland.  In 
.  i.nnectlon  with  these  talks,  the  Chairman 
I'l  the  Joint  Committee  has  exchanged  cor- 
respondence with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dls- 
.itmament  Agency.  The  Committee  believes 
•hat  these  discussions  bear  significantly  on 
r  S.  national  security  and  expects  to  follow 
■.<ry  closely  developments  in  this  vitally  Im- 
p  irtant  area. 

D  .•VEC  Rocky  Plats  Plant  Fire:  On  May  11, 
,1  major  fire  occurred  at  the  Rocky  Plats 
Pant  of  the  AEC.  The  plant,  which  Is  21 
:iiiles  northwest  of  Denver,  Colorado,  pro- 
uuces  Plutonium  parts  for  nuclear  weapons. 
l"AC  facility  is  operated  for  the  AEC  by  the 
D  'V,-  Chemical  Compmny.  The  fire,  which 
caused  an  estimated  $45  million  damage,  oc- 
I  iirtc-d  In  Building  776-777.  Several  million 
:r."re  dollars  will  be  required  to  recycle  the 
;'   itonium   involved  In  the  fire  and  for  de- 

ntaminatlon  of  the  building.  Very  little  of 
•.e  Plutonium  In  the  fire  will  not  be  recover- 
.t'ie  lor  reconversion  from  the  oxide  to  metal. 

Hie  Joint  Committee  sent  a  staff  repre- 
st:itatlve  to  the  scene  to  provide  the  Com- 
:iiitiee  with  a  first  hand  report  on  this  mat- 
•.r      Subsequently     the     Joint     Committee 

lonely  urged  the  AEC  to  re-evaluate  prac- 

:  i^s  .md  procedures  at  Rocky  Flats  and  other 

\i.("   installations  with   particular  reference 

■     :mprovlng  fire  prevention  and  fire  protec- 

V.    OTHEE    ACTIVrriES 

A  IAEA:  A  representative  of  the  Joint 
('  lumittee  on  Atomic  Energy  participated  in 
•:.i-  13th  General  Conference  of  the  Intema- 
•1  'Hal  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  which 
beitan  September  23.  The  Conference  repre- 
ftuatlves  stressed  the  Importance  of  devel- 
■inns  effective  world-wide  safeguard  Inspec- 
■: jH  procedures  to  Insure  that  nuclear  ma- 

•  I  rial  is  not  diverted  from  peaceful  purposes 

•  nuclear  weap)ons  development.  It  is  ex- 
;'-:ted  that  Euratom  and  IAEA  will  be  dls- 

isslng  In  detail  ways  and  means  of  working 

;t    mutually   acceptable   inspection   proce- 

a  ires  to  Implement  Article  III  of  the  NPT 

:   ilowlng  the  signature  by  West  Germany  ol 

lif  Treaty. 

B.  Nuclear  Test.  Amchltka.  Alaska:  Con- 
gressman Chet  Hollfleld.  Chairman  of  the 
J  'int  Committee,  was  present  at  the  control 
P'lnt  on  the  Island  of  Amchltka,  Alaska, 
'Ahcn  a  nuclear  device  of  about  one  megaton 


was  detonated  underground  on  Thursday, 
October  2.  Preceding  the  test,  despite  the  as- 
surances of  the  Atomic  E:nergy  Commission 
and  Its  consultants  that  the  test  would  be 
safely  conducted,  there  were  numerous  groups 
and  Individuals  both  In  and  out  of  Alaska 
who  opposed  the  test  because  of  fear  of  pos- 
sible aftershock  and  tsunami  problems  as 
well  as  concern  for  possible  effects  on  the 
ecology. 

In  a  statement  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
(Congressional  Record  of  October  6,  1069,  p. 
28714)  upon  bis  return.  Mr.  HoUfleld 
reported,"  .  .  .  the  test  was  successful  In 
every  phase  .  .  .  the  explosion's  register  on 
the  Rtchter  scale  was  exactly  as  predicted 
.  .  .  There  was  no  release  of  fission  products 
to  the  atmosphere  .  .  .  There  was  no  del- 
eterious effect  upon  the  ecology  that 
oould  be  traced  to  that  event  .  .  .  The 
particular  test  on  Amchltka  Island  has 
been  watched  closely  by  tbe  Joint  Com- 
mittee since  It  was  proposed  some  3  years 
ago.  We  have  been  aware  of  every  state  of  its 
development.  We  have  approved  the  program 
as  being  essential  to  the  national  security." 

C.  National  Accelerator  Laboratory:  The 
President's  FY  '70  budget  requested  $06  mil- 
lion for  oonstruotlon  for  the  National  Accel- 
erator Laboratory  and  the  200  BeV  acceler- 
ator now  under  construction  at  Batavla,  Illi- 
nois. This  sum  was  reduced  to  $64  million 
by  the  House  and  Increased  to  $70  million 
by  a  House-Senate  Conference.  A  study  made 
earlier  In  the  year  by  the  AEC  had  Indicated 
that  to  keep  construction  on  schedule  and  to 
produce  a  first  proton  beam  by  July  1072 
would  require  a  minimum  of  $80  million  for 
FY  1970  construction  funds.  It  wm  estimated 
that  funding  below  $89  million,  for  example, 
at  the  $50-60  million  level  would  result  in  a 
one  year  delay  and  an  increase  In  costs  ot  $30 
million  above  the  estimated  total  of  $250 
million. 

A  major  concern  of  the  Joint  Committee  Is 
that  the  scientific  experts  now  assembled  to 
design  and  supervise  construction  of  the  ac- 
celerator will  become  discouraged  and  seek 
employment  elsewhere:  thus,  the  200  BeV 
oould  be  delayed  further.  Should  this  hap- 
pen, the  United  States  would  remain  In  sec- 
ond place  in  the  field  of  experimental  high 
energy  physics,  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
which  now  has  a  76  BeV  accelerator  at  Ser- 
pukhov. At  present  the  largest  U.S.  acceler- 
ator operates  at  about  33  BeV. 

D.  Nuclear  Power  on  the  Moon:  The 
Apollo-12  astronauts  left  on  the  Moon  four 
experiments,  a  central  data  processor  and  a 
radio  system  for  data  transmission.  This 
Apollo  Lunar  Surface  Exjjerlment  Package 
(ALSEP)  Is  powered  by  a  nuclear  generator 
which  tises  the  heat  of  deoay  of  plutonlum 
0238.  The  heat  Is  applied  to  one  side  of  a 
series  of  thermoelectric  devices  which  gen- 
erate electricity  directly  This  nuclear  elec- 
trical generator,  which  has  no  moving  parts. 
Is  the  Space  Nuclear  Auxiliary  Power  System. 
It  is  the  sole  source  of  power  for  ALSEP. 

The  experiments,  which  are  expected  to 
record  data  for  at  least  a  year,  are  a  passive 
seismic  experiment,  a  lunar  surface  mag- 
netometer, a  solar  wind  spectrometer,  and 
suprathermal  Ion  detector.  The  SNAP-27  gen- 
erator should  be  functioning  normally  sig- 
nificantly longer  than  a  year.  A  complete 
description  of  the  moon  experiments  powered 
by  the  SNAP-327  nuclear  power  supply  was 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  page  37746,  by  Chairman  HoUfield. 

Two  other  nuclear  electrical  generators  are 
also  powering  systems  in  space.  The  SNAP-19 
is  providing  most  of  the  power  for  the  Nimbus 
weather  satellite  and  the  SNAP-3  naviga- 
tional satellite,  launched  in  1961,  is  still 
operating. 

E.  Medical  Advances:  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee has  for  several  years  encoureiged  the  clin- 


ical research  program  of  Dr.  George  C.  Cotzlas 
and  his  colleagues  at  the  AEC's  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  In  the  use  of  L-dopa 
for  the  clinical  treatment  of  neurological  dis- 
eases, with  primary  emphasis  on  Parkinson's 
disease.  L-dopa  also  significantly  helps  min- 
ers with  chronic  manganese  poisoning.  The 
latest  use  has  been  against  another  neurolog- 
ical disease — dystomla  musculorum  deform- 
ans— which  seriously  affects  children  by 
twisting  its  victim's  limbs  and  sometimes  by 
making  them  writhe  uncontrollably  from 
head  to  foot. 

Dr.  Cotzlas  was  awarded  the  Albert  Lasker 
award  in  November  1060  for  having  devel- 
oped the  protocol  which  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  large  dally  doses  of  L-dopa 
in  the  treatment  of  Parkinson's  disease.  Dr. 
Cotzlas'  efforts  were  described  by  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  as  "the  most 
important  contribution  to  medical  therapy  of 
a  neurological  disease  in  the  past  50  years." 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  DOMINICK  V. 
DANIELS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3  of  this  year  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels),  as 
chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  initiated  what  I  believe  are 
monumental  hearings  on  legislation  to 
encourage  States  to  improve  their  work- 
men's compensation  laws  and  to  assure 
adequate  coverage  and  benefits  to  em- 
ployees injured  in  the  mining  industry. 
The  specific  legislation  imder  considera- 
tion at  that  time  was  H.R.  11476. 

Mr.  Daniels,  as  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, diligently  covered  the  field 
of  workman's  compensation  law  in  in- 
tensive hearings  throughout  the  month 
of  June,  concluding  on  July  15.  It  was 
largely  due  to  the  work  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, under  his  leadership,  that  the 
benefit  payment  provisions  to  miners 
suffering  from  black  lung  disease  and 
to  the  widows  of  miners  who  have  died 
due  to  this  disease  were  incorporated  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  legislation  which  this 
Congress  has  just  cleared  and  sent  to 
the  President  for  signature. 

Mr.  Daniels'  subcommittee,  in  execu- 
tive session  and  in  many  meetings  with 
staff  and  experts  in  the  field,  worked 
on  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing benefits  to  miners  and  their  families 
where  the  miner,  because  of  his  exposure 
to  coal  dust,  was  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
port his  family.  It  is  a  great  credit  to 
his  ability  as  a  legislator,  as  a  lawyer, 
and  as  a  person  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  a  group  of  citizens  of  this  country 
who  have  long  been  ignored  that  title 
IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  -will  soon  be  law.  I 
would  not  want  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress  to  conclude  without  hav- 
ing made  these  observations.  The  monu- 
mental forward  step  taken  in  assuring 
healthy  and  safe  working  conditions  in 
mines  may  have  obscured  the  equally 
monumental  legislative  accomplishment 
that  is  represented  by  the  final  clearance 
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by  ihe  House  and  Senate  of  utle  IV  of 
this  act         

CONTROVERSIAL  MRS    NHTCHELL 

■  Mr  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  ius  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  • 

Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  for  a 
while  the  aaucherles  of  Mrs.  John  Mit- 
chell were  Rood  for  a  laugh 

But  when  she  sees  fit  to  ridicule  Swa- 
hih.  the  lin«ua  franca  of  much  of  Africa, 
a  language  which  an  ;ncreasin«  num- 
ber of  younii  black  Americans  are  study- 
ing. It  IS  time  for  some  one  to  say: 
Enough 

Apparently,  the  Attorney  General  is 
amused  by  it  all.  Then,  perhaps  the 
President  .siiould  politely  but  firmly  ask 
Mrs    Mitchell  to  mind  her  manners. 

The  following  article  appeared  m  the 
Washington  Post  for  Tuesday.  Decem- 
ber 16 

Martha  Mitcheix  Spbaks  Up 
•    1  By  Dorothy  McCardle  i 

Aforney  General  John  N  Mitchell's  popu- 
larity has  slipped  to  second  place  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  when  it  comes  to  mall  and 
requests  for  speeches 

The  Justue  Department  mail  Is  over- 
whelmingly lor  my  wife  -hese  davs,'  he  said 
last  night     Everybody  writes  to  her 

•I  used  to  get  a  lot  uf  requests  lor  speeches, 
too   Not  any  more.  They  all  want  my  wife.  ' 

The  Mitchells  returned  to  the  Washington 
partv  scene  after  a  holiday  m  Florida,  which 
followed  Mrs  Mitchell's  controversial  state- 
ments on  television  and  to  the  press.  She 
caused  a  sensation  when  she  called  peace 
demonstrators  •liberal  Communists  • 

The  Mitchells  were  among  the  70  guests 
enter'ained  at  the  George  Town  Club  by  Rob- 
ert Keith  Gray,  former  Secretary  to  the  Cab- 
inet m  the  Elsenhower  .Administration.  For- 
mer First  Laity  Mamie  Elsenhower  came  down 
!rom  Gettysburg  for  the  party,  which  was 
i{lven  m  hunor  of  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Mrs   Melvln  R  Laird. 

Martha  Mitchell,  who  has  been  variously 
reported  as  under  ■  hnuse  arrest  '  and  "gag 
rule  ■  by  her  husband,  was  beaming,  and  he 
was  beaming  proudly  her  way  Both  were  full 
of  fun  and  laughter  over  ail  the  talk  she 
has  3tirred  up. 

■Gag  Martha!"'  quipped  Mitchell  "That 
would  be  impossible" 

Will  she  make  these  speeches? 
Yes,  indeed.  ;ust  as  soon  .^s  she  learns  to 
speak  SwahlU.  '  he  quipped 

In  fact,  she  is  ready  for  plenty  more  Inter- 
views, her  husband  said,  "so  long  as  they  are 
conducted  In  Swahlll  " 

W'.^nt  to  hear  some  Swahlll''"  qiUpped 
Martha  Mitchell,  and  she  squeaked  her 
tongue  In  and  ^ut  as  everybody  laughed. 

She  was  wearing  a  beige  evening  gown, 
heavily  encrusted  In  brilliants,  by  Harvey 
Beren.  She  said  a  waiter  had  spilled  Ice  cream 
down  her  back  first  time  she  wore  It  In  New 
Yorlc. 

"I  always  try  to  create  a  little  fun  wherever 
I  go."  she  said  The  one  trouble  about  Flor- 
ida was  that  there  weren  t  any  Washington 
newspapers  with  all  those  stories  about  me  " 

The  Attorney  General  said  he  had  en- 
Joyed  comedian  Bob  Hope  s  comments  about 
his  wife  at   the  White  House  Sunday  nigh- 

The      Attf)rney     General      never     stopped 
smiling  until  talk  turned  to  his    )wn  Job 
'I've  got  a  terrible  job."  he  said   "But  it's 


a  Job  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  I'm  here 
to  try  to  do  it  for  the  President  " 

Mr.   Speaker,   it  is  of  course  possible 

that  Dorothy  McCardles  account  was  in- 
accurate or  unfair  If  so.  then  a  public 
correction  and  apolony  should  be  made. 

Do  I  make  too  much  ol  the  incident? 
A  brilliant  writer.  Nicholas  von  Hofl- 
man.  writing  m  today's  Washington 
Post,  suggests  that  I  do  not.  As  Mr.  von 
Hoffman  points  out.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  his  wile,  who  are  reported  very 
fearful  of  revolutionary  activity  in  this 
country  ought  to  retlect  on  whether 
their  behavior  could  be  contributing  to 
the  very  thuii;  tliey  fear 

Mr.  von  Hoffman  mn^ht  have  reminded 
his  readers  of  another  high  society  lady 
who  reportedly  said  "If  they  have  no 
bread,  let  them  eat  cake  "" 

I    call    attentiiin    particularly    to    the 
penultiinate  para^'raph  of  Mr   von  Hoff- 
man s  article 
I  Prom    the   W.ishlngton    Post,   Dec     1.    1969) 

REVflLl'TtON 

I  By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  i 

It  Is  impossible  to  date  a  mood,  a  pwycho- 
logtcal  eni  But  If  the  beginning  are  lost  It  Is 
retrospectively  obvioiis  that  some  time  In 
the  middle  years  of  this  decade  we  began 
to  feel  differently  atKjut  ourselves  We  Ijegan 
to  relish  .xnd  cultivate  a  sense  of  dof)m  and 
revenge,  we  spoke  of  the  Fire  Next  Time  ajid 
■.ve  liked  the  feelings  the  thought  of  fear 
induced  in  us.  we  spoke  uf  Arm.igeddon  and 
Apocalypse  like  people  who  wantetl  what  the 
rest  of  mankind  dreads. 

We  a»<.ende<l  'he  helix  of  violence,  crime. 
confrontation,  counter-confrontation,  riot, 
.arson  and  a&sjushlnatlon  as  though  we  were 
going  through  a  sexual  e.xperlence  We  en- 
Joyed  It  We  proclaimed  ourselves  the  sick 
society  with  .i  necrophlUac  delight  In  the 
pathology  of  pathology  After  each  act  of 
bloodletting  w>e  were  not  content  with  see- 
ing It  on  the  TV'  screen;  we  had  commlselons 
to  dredge  it  up  .again,  show  us  the  killing 
in  new  llght.s  and  use  the  analysis  of  the 
latest  acts  of  savagery  ;is  grounds  to  predict 
yet  more  Our  violence  commlselons  and  their 
reports  never  lead  to  legislation — their  func- 
tion is  to  soothsay  the  doom  we  delight  In 
hearing  prognosticated 

In  the  last  months  new  elements  have  be- 
come discernible  in  the  mood  The  first  Is 
susplclf«n  There  are  now  millions  of  people 
who  believe  their  phones  ,ire  being  tapped. 
Congressmen,  senators,  high  government  and 
business  officials  presume  It  In  their  belief 
that  the  gtivemment  Is  Increasingly  In  the 
hands  of  spies  and  blackmailers  In  the  mt)st 
unlikely  and  exalted  places  there  is  talk  of 
repression  and  concentration  camps 

The  second  is  the  talk  (jf  revolution.  Six 
or  seven  years  ago  onlv  paranoid  reactionaries 
gabbled  about  revolution  For  everyt)ody  else 
the  subject  was  laughable  Now  the  word  Is 
used  everywhere  and  all  the  time,  and  not 
merely  as  metaphor  or  hyperbole  ,\s  In  the 
Dodge  Rebellion  or  the  Sexual  Revolution. 

People  say  the  word  again  and  again, 
meaning  they  expect  In  some  vague.  Indefi- 
nite, but  not  u>o  far  futvire  time,  a  violent, 
political  upheaval  will  come  to  p.ass  The 
word  IS  tossed  around  thoughtlessly  but  with 
the  Connotation  that  It  will  solve  our  prob- 
lems, take  care  of  everything,  make  us  well 
If  you  try  to  pin  people  down  as  to  how  this 
last  and  most  awful  political  act  Is  going  to 
make  anything  better,  you  don  t  get  an- 
swers vou  get  emotion&l  exp)ectatlona 
I'heir  words  In  reply  suggest  that  a  great 
welling  up  and  solidifying  of  masses  of  peo- 


ple win  provide  u  purging,  a  burning  and  a 
purlhcatlon  of  the  great,  collective,  social 
soul  They  talk  like  people  drained  of  energy 
who  see  the  revolution  as  a  dynamo  of  mas- 
sive undifferentiated  human  force  which  re- 
charges and  re\l\es  them 

Sucli  talk  centers  among  the  rich  and  the 
near  rich  It  began  among  the  young  but 
lt"s  spread  to  the  parents  and  the  grand- 
parents so  you  Can  hear  dowager  nUlllonair- 
esses  drop  casual  remarks  about  tlie  revolu- 
tion 

The  prevalency  of  revolutionary  talk  has 
sprung  up  In  two  or  three  \ears  Maybe  it"s 
simply  ^i  lashlon  and.  like  bell-bottom 
trousers,  people  will  tire  of  It.  but  that's  not 
certain  We  don  t  know  nuich  .ibout  revolu- 
tions, but  what  wc  do  know  makes  it  im- 
p.>sslble  to  shrug  off  the  conversations  as 
having  no  lousequence 

It  has  been  observed  that  no  government 
or  master  class  has  ever  been  overthrown 
trom  below  They've  committed  .-uicide 
I  Were  speaking  of  true  revolutions,  not 
putsches,  coup  de'etats  or  CIA  palace  take- 
overs t  The  rulers,  the  rich,  the  people  with 
presumably  tlie  most  stake  In  the  status  quo 
hise  faith  in  themselves  and  belief  m  the 
goodness  and  wtirthwhileness  of  botli  their 
duties  and  their  heritage 

Tlie  revolutionary  talk  isn't  coming  pri- 
marily from  blacks  or  white  factory  workers 
or  Mexican  farm  labor  but  from  the  top.  from 
people  with  money  and  people  with  means  to 
broadcast  their  Ideas  and  convince  others 
It  15  this  tact  that  makes  It  highly  unlikely 
that,  the  Con.sUtutUm  aside,  the  government 
will  indulge  in  the  wholesale  political  repres- 
sions that  are  forever  being  predicted.  Tlie 
government  isnt  going  to  put  its  own  chil- 
dren in  Jail  Black  Panthers,  of  course,  .ire  a 
totally  different  question. 

Tills  rage  for  revolution,  so  common 
in  the  western  world,  derues  from  le**!- 
mgs  and  beliefs  that  are  often  admirable  and 
cnirageous  When  you  see  a  Sarah  Lawrence 
or  a  "Vale  boy  worltlng  on  a  production  line 
to  start  a  revolutionary  cadre.  It's  hard  not 
to  salute  'hem  for  their  selflessness,  but 
their  altruism  doesn  t  make  what  they're  do- 
ing less  reckless  or  badly  thought  out. 

"We  know  to  our  sorrow  that  freedom  haa 
been  better  preserved  where  no  revolution 
ever  broke  out.  no  matter  how  outrageous 
the  clrcumtsiuices  of  the  powers  that  he,  and 
that  there  exist  more  civil  liberties  even  in 
countries  where  the  revolution  was  defeated 
than  In  those  where  the  revolutions  have 
been  victorious.  "  writes  Hannah  Arendt  In 
one  of  tlie  few  good  books  on  the  subject 
tOn  Reiolution.  Vlklng  Press.  NY.,  1965. 
$1.65i 

But  people  with  the  revolutionary  rage  In 
them  take  freedom  and  civil  liberties  for 
granted  in  their  Justifiable  anguish  over  such 
questions  >ui  racism,  war  and  jxiverty  What 
they  forget  Is  that  there  Is  no  reason  to  think 
pulling  dowii  the  formal,  governmental 
structure  of  the  country  can  solve  these 
problems  while  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve a  revolution  will  add  new  ones. 

Tlie  great  problem  a  revolution  would  bring 
with  It  would  be  the  establishing  of  any 
other  kind  of  government  that  the  American 
;>eople  c<juld  iiccept  .ls  legitimate.  It  doesn't 
matter  h(,w  much  eood  can  be  said  for  it; 
the  fact  is  that  every  revolutionary  govern- 
ment goes  through  the  tortures  of  the 
damned  trying  to  achieve  the  legitimation 
and  iurceptance  which  bring  stability  and  the 
possibility  of  going  forward  with  any  kind 
of  social  or  economic  program 

The  legitimation  of  the  American  govern- 
meni  is  the  Constitution,  a  document  which 
we  revere  with  considerably  greater  and  realer 
piety  than  we  do  our  varloua  religions.  We 
do  It  not  only  because  it  actually  is  an  amaz- 
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Ing  political  creation  but  because  it  is  nearly 
200  years  old.  and  we  believe  in  It  In  a  sense 
that  IS  more  than  patriotic,  more  than  gov- 
ernmental It  cannot  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing better  because  we  believe  In  it,  our 
Constitution,  nobody  else's,  and  it  is  this 
which  gUes  'lie  system  legitimate  authority, 
.';tablllty  and  therefore  the  possibility  of  quiet 
iiid  humane  improvement  and  perfection. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  aspects  of  the 
kind  of  talk  were  getting  now  is  a  discredit- 
ing attack  on  the  Constitutions  authority. 
.\rendt  puts  it  this  way.  "Revolutions  always 
appear  to  succeed  witli  amazing  ease  in  their 
initial  ^tage,  ;aid  the  reason  is  that  the  men 
who  make  them  first  only  pick  up  the  fxjwer 
of  a  regime  in  plain  disintegration;  they  are 
consequences  but  never  the  causes  of  the 
downfall  of  political  authority  .  .  .  The  loss 
of  authorltv  m  the  powers-that-be,  which  In- 
deed precedes  all  revolutions,  Is  actually  a 
.-ecret  to  no  one.  since  its  manifestations  are 
open  and  tangible,  though  not  necessarily 
spectacular;  but  its  symptoms,  general  dis- 
>;\tisfactions.  widespread  malaise,  and  con- 
tempt i<.r  those  in  power,  are  difficult  to 
pm  down  since  their  meaning  Is  never  un- 
equivocal" 

That"s  where  we  are  now.  The  Constitution. 
<  ur  stabilizer,  our  continuity,  our  guarantee 
f  freedom  lor  tliose  who  have  it  and  our 
jiroinise  for  tliose  who  don't.  Is  suffering  au- 
'liorlty  drain  ige  But  as  Miss  Arendt  says, 
the  picture  is  equivocal  Tlie  revolutionary 
cnragees  bring  the  ftnal  and  binding  laws  into 
lontempt.  but  so  does  the  Attorney  General 
who  Is  reported  smiling  while  his  wife  runs 
off  at  the  mouth  at  parties  making  tasteless, 
racist  imit.iilons  of  somebody  speaking 
.-wahlll 

If  you  think  you're  a  revolutionary,  know 
\^■hat  you're  s:ettlng  all  of  us  into,  and  if 
vou're  not.  don't  talk  like  one. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  MICRONESIA 

•Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
Ijcrmission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
i)Oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, in  the  course  of  tw^o  special  orders, 
inv  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Carey',  and  I  discussed 
the  situation  in  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  now  known  as  Micro- 
i.esia.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udald  also  contributed  to  the  discus- 
.sion.  I  refer  to  pages  39858  to  39866  of 
the  Record. 

During  the  colloquy  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey)  and 
myself,  some  difference  of  opinion 
emerged  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
United  States  may  proceed  on  its  own, 
without  the  approval  of  the  U.N.  Trust- 
eeship Council  and  the  Security  Council, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  self-deter- 
mination of  the  Micronesians  to  which 
we  are  committed.  My  friend  and  col- 
league suggested  that,  because  Micro- 
nesia is  characterized  as  a  "strategic 
trust  territory"  under  the  U.N.  Charter, 
the  United  States  has  wider  latitude  in 
this  regard  than  was  true  of  the  other 
states  administering  trust  territories.  I 
must  record  my  disagreement. 

A  strategic  trust  territory  is  different 
from  others  mainly  in  that  the  adminis- 
tering authority  may  establish  bases  and 
station  forces  there,  and  in  that  the  Se- 
curity Council,  rather  than  the  General 


Assembly,  is  the  U.N.  body  which  has 
jurisdiction. 

Of  the  11  original  trust  agreements, 
nine  have  been  terminated  after  a  proc- 
ess of  self-determination  under  proce- 
dures approved  by  the  appropriate  U.N, 
bodies,  I  have  never  before  heard  it  sug- 
gested that  the  procedure  in  this  regard 
would  be  any  different  for  a  strategic 
trust  territory. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  readers  of  the  Record 
may  be  reminded  of  the  degree  to  which 
our  administration  and  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  Trust  Territoi-j'  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  is  subject  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  U.N,  procedures,  I 
insert  herewith  the  text  of  the  trustee- 
ship agreement  and  the  relevant  articles 
of  the  U,N,  Charter: 

TRUSTEESHIP  FOR  FORMER  JAPANESE  MAN- 
DATED Islands — Agreeivient  Approved  by 
THE  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations    April    2,    1947 

Approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  July  18,  1947,  Pursuant 
to  Authority  Granted  by  Joint  Resolution 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  July  18,  1947 

Entered   Into  Force  July  18,   1947 
preamble 

Whereas  Article  75  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations!  provides  for  the  etsab- 
lishment  of  an  international  trusteeship 
system  for  the  adnalnlstratlon  and  supervi- 
sion of  such  territories  as  may  be  placed 
thereunder  by  subsequent  agreements;   and 

Whereas  under  Article  77  of  the  said 
Charter  the  trusteeship  system  may  be  ap- 
plied to  territories  now  held  under  manaate; 
and 

Whereas  on  17  Decemt)er  1920  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  confirmed  a 
mandate  for  the  former  German  islands 
north  of  the  equator  to  Japan,  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  Article  22  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and 

Whereas  Japan,  as  a  result  of  the  Second 
World  War,  has  ceased  to  exercise  any  au- 
thority In  these  islands; 

Now,  therefore,  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  having  satisfied  Itself 
that  the  relevant  articles  of  the  Charter 
have  been  complied  with,  hereby  resolves  to 
approve  the  following  terms  of  trusteeship 
for  the  Pacific  Islands  formerly  under  man- 
date to  Japan. 

article    1 

The  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  con- 
sisting of  the  islands  formerly  held  by  Japan 
under  mandate  in  accordance  with  Article 
22  of  the  Covenant.of  the  League  of  Nations, 
is  hereby  designated  as  a  strategic  area  and 
placed  under  the  trusteeship  system  estab- 
lished in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  trust  territory. 

ARTICLE     2 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  designated 
as  the  administering  authority  of  the  trust 
territory. 

ARTICLE    3 

The  administering  authority  shall  have 
full  power  of  administration,  legislation,  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  territory  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  may  apply 
to  the  trust  territory,  subject  to  any  modi- 
fications which  the  administering  authority 
may  consider  desirable,  such  of  the  laws  of 


'Treaty  Series  993,  59  Stat.  1031, 


the  United  States  as  it  may  deem  appropri- 
ate to  local  conditions  and  requirements. 

ARTICLE     4 

The  administering  authority,  in  dlscharg-* 
Ing  the  obligations  of  trusteeship  in  the  trust 
territory,  shall  act  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement,  and  shall,  as  speci- 
fied In  Article  83  i2)  of  the  Charter,  apply 
the  objectives  of  the  international  trustee- 
ship system,  as  set  forth  In  Article  76  of  the 
Charter,  to  the  people  of  the  trust  territory, 

ARTICLE     5 

In  discharging  its  obligations  under  Arti- 
cle 76ia)  and  Article  84,  of  the  Charter,  the 
administering  authority  shall  ensure  that 
the  trust  territory  shall  play  its  part,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  secvirity.  To  this  end  the  admin- 
istering authority  shall  be  entitled: 

1.  to  establish  naval,  military  and  air  bases 
and  to  erect  fortifications  In  the  trust  terri- 
tory; 

2.  to  station  and  employ  armed  forces  in 
the  territory;  and 

3.  to  make  use  of  volunteer  forces,  facili- 
ties and  assistance  from  the  trust  territory 
in  carrying  out  the  obligations  towards  the 
Security  Council  undertaken  in  this  regard 
by  the  administering  authority,  as  well  as  for 
the  local  defense  and  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  within  the  trust  teiritory. 

ARTICLE    6 

In  discharging  its  obligations  under  Article 
76(b)  of  the  Charter,  the  administering 
authority  shall: 

1.  foster  the  development  of  such  political 
institutions  as  are  suited  to  the  trust  terri- 
tory and  shall  promote  the  development  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  toward 
self-government  or  independence.  :is  may  be 
appropriate  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  trust  territory  and  its  peoples  and  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned: and  to  this  end  shall  give  to  the  In- 
habitants of  the  trust  territory  a  progres- 
sively increasing  share  in  the  administrative 
services  in  the  territory;  shall  develop  their 
participation  in  government;  shall  give  due 
recognition  to  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
in  providing  a  system  of  law  for  the  terri- 
tory; and  shall  take  other  appropriate  meas- 
ures toward  these  ends; 

2.  promote  the  economic  advancement  and 
self-sufficiency  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
this  end  shall  regulate  the  use  of  natural 
resources;  encourage  the  development  of  fish- 
eries, agriculture,  and  industries;  protect  the 
inhabitants  against  the  loss  of  their  lands 
and  resources;  and  improve  the  means  of 
transportation  and  communication; 

3.  promote  the  social  advancement  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  this  end  shall  protect  the 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  population  without  discrinillia- 
tion;  protect  the  health  of  the  inhabitants; 
control  the  traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition, 
opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  and  alco- 
hol and  other  spirituous  beverages;  and  insti- 
tute such  other  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Inhabitants  against  social 
abuses;   and 

4.  promote  the  educational  advancement 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  this  end  shall  take 
steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  general 
system  of  elementary  education;  facilitate 
the  vocational  and  cultural  advancement  of 
the  population;  and  shall  encourage  quali- 
fied students  to  pursue  higher  education,  In- 
cluding training  on  the  professional  level. 

ARTICLE     7 

In  discharging  its  obligations  under  Arti- 
cle 76(c),  of  the  Charter,  the  administering 
authority  shall  guarantee  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  trust  territory  freedom  of  conscience. 
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and  subject  only  to  the  requirement*  of 
public  order  and  security,  freedom  of  speech, 
of  the  preaa.  and  of  daaembly.  freedom  of 
worship,  and  of  religious  teaching;  and  free- 
dom of  migration  and  movement. 

A«TICLB    9 

1  In  discharging  lt«  obllgaUons  under 
Article  76id(  of  the  Charter,  as  denned  by 
Article  83(2)  of  the  Charter,  the  administer- 
ing authority,  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  security,  and  the  obllffatlon  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  the  inhabitants,  svhall 
accord  to  natlotials  of  each  Member  of  the 
UrUted  Nations  and  to  companies  and  associ- 
ations organized  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  such  Member,  treatment  m  the  trust  ter- 
ritory no  less  favourable  than  that  accorded 
therein  to  naOonals.  comparUee  irid  associa- 
tions of  any  other  United  NaUon  except  the 
administering  authority 

2  The  administering  authority  shall  en- 
sure equal  treatment  to  the  Members  of  the 
United  NaUona  and  their  naUonals  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice 

3  Nothing  in  this  ArUcle  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  accord  traffic  rights  to  aircraft 
Hying  into  and  out  of  the  trust  territory 
Such  rights  shall  be  subject  to  agreement  be- 
tween tUa  administering  authority  and  the 
state  wboae  nationality  such  aircraft  poe- 
sesiies 

4  The  administering  nuthoruy  may  negoti- 
ate and  conclude  commercial  and  other 
treatlee  and  agreements  with  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  states,  designed 
to  attain  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  trust 
territory  treatment  by  the  Members  of  the 
niuted  Nations  md  other  states  no  '.ess 
favourable  than  that  granted  by  them  to  the 
nauonals  of  other  states  The  Security  Coun- 
cil mav  recommend,  or  Invite  other  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  to  consider  .aid  recom- 
mend, what  rights  the  inhabitants  of  the 
trust  ternU)rv  should  acquire  in  considera- 
tion of  the  rights  obtained  by  Members  of 
the  United  NaUons  in  the  trust  territory. 

.\RTICLE    9 

The  -ulminisienng  authority  shall  be  en- 
titled to  oonsUtute  the  trust  territory  Into 
.k  customs,  fiscal,  or  administrative  union  or 
fetleratlon  with  other  territories  under  United 
States  jurlsdlctum  and  to  establish  common 
services  between  such  territories  .uid  the 
trust  terr.lory  where  such  measures  .ire  not 
inconsistent  vlth  the  basic  objectUes  of  the 
International  Trusteeship  System  ind  with 
the  terms  of  this  agreement 

\RTICLE     1 0 

The  administering  authority,  acting  under 
the  provisions  of  .\rticle  3  of  this  agreement, 
may  accept  membership  in  any  regional  ad- 
visory commission,  regional  authority,  or 
technical  organization,  or  other  voluntary  as- 
sociation of  states,  may  <.-o-operate  with  spe- 
cialized international  bodies,  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  may  engage  In  other  forms  of  inter- 
national co-operation. 

VRTICLr     1  1 

1  The  administering  authority  shall  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  provide  the  status  of 
citizenship  of  the  trust  territory  for  the  In- 
habitants of  the  trust  terrluiry 

2  The  administering  authority  shall  af- 
ford diplomatic  and  consular  protection  to 
inhabitants  'f  the  trust  territory  when  out- 
side the  territorial  limits  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory or  of  the  territory  of  the  administering 
authority. 

ARTICLE    12 

The  administering  authority  .^hall  enact 
such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  place 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement  In  effect 
In  the  trust  territory 

AKTICLE    13 

The  provisions  of  Articles  37  and  88  of  the 
Charter  shall  be  applicable  to  the  trust  ter- 


ritory, provided  that  the  admlnlaterlng  au- 
thority may  determine  the  extent  of  their 
appUcAblUty  to  any  areas  which  mAy  from 
Ume  to  Ume  be  speclfled  by  it  aa  closed  for 
security  reasons. 

.\HTICLE    l« 

The  administering  authority  undertakes  to 
apply  in  tJie  trust  territory  the  provisions  of 
any  international  conventions  and  reoom- 
mendatlons  which  may  be  appropriate  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  truat  ter- 
ritory and  which  would  be  conducive  to  the 
achievement  of  the  baalc  t>bjectlve«  of  Article 
6  of  this  agreement 

AETItXE    IS 

The  terms  of  the  present  agreement  shall 
not  be  altered,  amended  or  terminated  with- 
out the  ^xmsent  of  the  administering  au- 
thority. 

ARTICLE    le 

rhe  present  ^vgreement  shall  come  into 
force  when  apprf)ved  by  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  .States  after  due  con- 
stitutional process  ■ 

Certlhed  corrected  true  copy. 
Por    the   Security   Council    Affairs   Depart- 
ment 

D    PROTrrcH. 
Dnector  in  Charge  of  Security  Council 
.AJfulrv  Departjnent 
Chapter     XII     International     Trvsteeship 

SYSTEM 

ARTICLE  7  5 

The  United  Nations  shall  establish  under 
its  authority  an  International  trusteeship 
system  for  the  administration  and  supervi- 
sion of  such  territories  iis  may  be  placed 
thereunder  by  subsequent  Individual  agree- 
ments. These  territories  are  hereinafter  re- 
terred  to  as  trust  territories. 

ARTICLE  7  8 

The  baalc  objectives  of  the  trusteeship 
system,  in  accordance  with  the  Purposes  ui 
the  United  Nations  laid  down  In  Article  1 
of  the  present  Charter,  shall  be: 

a.  to  further  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity: 

b.  to  promote  the  political,  economic,  so- 
cial and  educational  advancement  of  the  In- 
habiunts  of  the  trust  territories,  and  their 
progressive  development  towards  self-eov- 
ernment  or  Independence  as  may  lie  appro- 
priate to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  terrltorv  and  lt.s  peoples  and  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned, 
and  as  may  be  provided  by  the  terms  of  each 
•rustee5;h!p  agreement: 

c  to  encourage  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race.  sex.  language,  or 
religion,  and  to  encourage  recognition  of  the 
interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world; 
and 

d.  to  ensure  equal  treatment  In  s<jclal  ec- 
onomic, and  commercial  matters  for  all 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  their 
nationals,  and  also  equal  treatment  for  the 
latter  in  the  administration  of  justice,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  attainment  of  the  fore- 
going objectives  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  80 

ARTICLE  7  7 

1  The  trusteeship  system  shall  apply  to 
such  territories  in  the  following  categories 
as  may  be  placed  thereunder  by  means  of 
trusteeship  iigreements 

a   territories  now  held  under  mandate. 

b    territories  which  may  be  detached  from 


.\pproved  by  the  Seciu-ity  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  Apr  2.  1947.  oJid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  states  of  America. 
July  18.  1947. 


enemy  states  aa  a  result  of  the  Second  World 
War;  and 

c  territories  voluntarily  placed  under  the 
system  by  states  responsible  for  their  admin- 
istration. 

2  It  will  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  agree- 
ment as  to  which  territories  In  the  foregoing 
categories  will  be  brought  under  the  trustee- 
ship system  and  upon  what  terms 

ARTICLE    7  8 

The  trusteeship  system  .shall  not  apply  to 
territories  which  have  become  Members  of 
the  United  Nations,  relationship  among 
which  shall  be  based  on  respect  for  the 
principle  of  sovereign  equality. 

ARTICLE    7  8 

The  terms  of  trusteeship  for  each  territory 
to  be  placed  under  the  trusteeship  system 
including  any  alteration  or  amendment,  shall 
l>e  agreed  upon  by  the  states  directly  con- 
cerned including  the  mandatory  power  In 
the  case  of  territories  held  under  mandate  bv 
a  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  and  shall 
be  approved  as  provided  for  In  Articles  83 
and  85 

ARTICLE    80 

1  Except  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  Indi- 
vidual trusteeship  agreements,  made  under 
Articles  77.  79.  and  81.  placing  each  territory 
under  the  trusteeship  system,  and  until  such 
agreements  have  been  concluded,  nothing  in 
this  Chapter  shall  be  construed  in  or  of  itself 
to  alter  in  any  manner  the  rights  whatsoever 
of  any  states  ot  any  peoples  or  the  terms  of 
existing  international  Instruments  to  which 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  may  respec- 
tively be  parties 

2  Paragraph   1   of  this  Article  shall  not   be 
interpreted    as    iilving   grounds   for   delay   or 
postponement  of  the  negotiation  and  conclu- 
sion of  agreements  for  placing  mandated  am 
other   territories   under  the   trusteeship  sys 
tern  as  provided  for  in  Article  77. 

ARTICLE    81 

The  trusteeship  agreement  shall  :n  each 
case  include  the  terms  under  which  the  tru.-* 
territory  will  be  administered  and  desltjnaic 
the  authority  which  will  exercise  the  admlr.- 
istraUon  of  the  trust  territory  Such  author- 
ity, hereinafter  called  the  administering  au- 
thority, may  be  one  or  more  states  or  the 
Organization  itself. 

ARTICLE    82 

Tliere  may  be  design.ited.  in  any  trustee- 
.ship  agreement,  a  strategic  area  or  area.=; 
which  may  include  part  or  all  of  the  trust 
territory  to  which  the  .igreement  applies 
•.vithou:  prejudice  to  any  special  agreemen' 
or  agreements  m-ade  under  .Article  43. 

ARTICLE    83 

1  All  functions  of  the  United  Nations  re- 
lating to  .strategic  area.s.  including  the  ap- 
proval of  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ments and  of  their  aJteration  or  amendment. 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Security  Council. 

2  The  basic  objectives  set  forth  in  Article 
76  shall  be  .applicable  to  the  people  of  each 
strategic  area. 

3  The  Security  Council  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  and 
without  prejudice  to  security  considerations, 
avail  Itself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  to  perform  those  functions  of 
the  United  Nations  under  the  trusteeship 
system  relating  to  political,  economic,  social. 
and  educational  matters  In  the  strategic 
areas. 

ARTICLE    84  V^ 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  admlnlsterlnp 
authority  to  ensure  that  the  trust  terrltorv- 
.^hall  play  its  part  In  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  To  this  end 
the  administering  authority  may  make  use 
of  volunteer  forces,  facilities,  and  assistance 
from  the  trust  territory  in  carrying  out  the 
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obligations  towards  the  Security  Council  un- 
dertaken In  this  regard  by  the  administering 
authority,  as  well  aa  for  local  defena©  an^ 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  within 
the  trust  territory. 

ARTICLE    88 

1.  The  functions  of  the  United  Nations  with 
regard  to  trusteeship  agreements  for  all  areas 
not  designated  as  strategic,  Including  the 
approval  of  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship 
agreements  and  of  their  alteration  or  amend- 
ment, shall  be  exercised  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

2.  The  Trusteeship  Council,  operating  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly, 
.shall  assist  the  General  Assembly  In  carrying 
out  these  functions. 

CHAPTER    XIII— The    Trusteeship    Council 

COMPOSITION 

Article  86 

1.  The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  consist  of 
the  following  Members  of  the  United 
Nations: 

a.  those  Members  administering  trust  ter- 
ritories; 

b.  such  of  those  Members  mentioned  by 
name  in  Article  23  as  are  not  administering 
t  rust  territories;  and 

c.  as  many  other  Members  elected  for 
three-year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  total 
number  of  members  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  is  equally  divided  between  those 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  which  ad- 
minister trust  territories  and  those  which 
do  not. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
shall  designate  one  specially  qualified  person 
to  represent  It  therein. 

rCNCTIONS    AND    POWERS 

Article  87 
The  General  Assembly  and,  under  Its  au- 
•horlty,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  In  carrying 
(  ui  their  functions,  may; 

a.  consider  reports  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ininisterlng  authority; 

b.  accept  petitions  and  examine  them  In 
consultation  with  the  administering  au- 
thority; 

c.  provide  for  periodic  visits  to  the  respec- 
t.ve  trust  territories  at  times  agreed  upon 
ulth  the  administering  authority;  and 

d.  take  these  and  other  actions  In  con- 
formity with  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship 
agreements. 

Article  88 

The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  formulate 
a  questionnaire  on  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  each  trust  territory,  and  the 
administering  authority  for  each  trust  terrl- 
t -iry  within  the  competence  of  the  General 
.s!iall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  upon  the  basis  of  such  question- 
naire. 

VOTING 

Article  89 

1 .  Each  member  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  and  voting. 

PROCEDTTSE 

Article  90 

1  The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  adopt  its 
o-.vn  rules  of  procedure,  including  the  method 
of  selecting  Its  President. 

2  The  Trusteeship  Council  shall  meet  as 
required  In  accordance  with  Its  rules,  which 
shall  Include  provision  for  the  convening  of 
meetings  on  the  request  of  a  majority  of  Its 
members. 

Article  91 
The  Trusteeship  Council  shall,  when  ap- 
propriate, avail  Itself  of  the  assistance  of  the 


Economic  and  Social  Council  and  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  In  regard  to  matters  with 
which  they  are  respectively  concerned. 


committees  are 
for  these  commit- 
more    programs — 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME 

(Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  carried  a  letter  to  the 
editor  from  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  This  letter  is  par- 
ticularly significant  because  it  describes 
accurately  and  impartially  some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  year's  disgraceful  delay 
in  the  appropriation  process. 

While  the  administration  has  blamed 
the  Congress  for  much  of  this  delay,  and 
vice  versa.  Chairman  Mahon  stated  cor- 
rectly that  the  blame  for  this  extraordi- 
nary delay  must  be  shared  by  all  those 
responsible  for  recommending  amounts 
and  appropriating  them.  The  chairman 
also  points  out  that  one  of  the  key  rea- 
sons for  delay  in  this  process  is  the  re- 
quirement that  "enactment  of  authori- 
zation bills  must  precede  appropria- 
tions." 

The  efforts  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
various  authorizing 
worthy  of  our  praise, 
tees  are  examining 
most  of  which  are  extremely  complex — 
than  ever  before.  This  close  scrutiny  of 
our  programs  is  vital  if  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation.  There 
comes  a  time,  however,  when  we  must 
stop  scrutinizing  and  start  funding. 

In  order  to  expedite  passage  of  appro- 
priation bills,  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman)  has  introduced 
House  Resolution  557,  which  provides 
that  after  the  begiimtng  of  each  fiscal 
year  appropriation  bills  may  be  con- 
sidered even  though  their  authorizations 
have  not  been  enacted  into  law.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  this  resolution  is  not  in- 
tended in  any  way  to  dilute  the  powers 
or  duties  of  the  authorizing  committees. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  is  now  con- 
sidering proposals  to  change  the  dates 
of  the  fiscal  year.  I  strongly  support  such 
proposals.  It  is  obvious  that  the  present 
July  1  to  June  30  fiscal  year — a  relic 
from  the  days  when  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion for  only  a  few  months  each  year — 
is  no  longer  adequate  for  our  complex 
federal  system. 

As  we  conclude  this  session  of  Congress 
under  threat  of  a  special  session,  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  seriously  con- 
template changing  the  fiscal  year  and 
changing  the  rules  imder  which  appro- 
priation bills  are  considered.  Only  by 
making  these  and  other  changes  can  we 
supply  the  people  of  this  Nation  with  the 
modem,  efiBcient,  economical  Govern- 
ment which  they  will  need  in  the  1970's 
and  beyond. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  situation  and 
to  make  it  clear  what  we  must  do  to 
remedy  it,  I  wish  to  Include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  letter  of  Chair- 


man Mahon  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 
House  Appropiations  Chairman's  Review 

Your  editorial  of  Dec.  11,  "The  Money  Bills 
for  Christmas,"  makes  sharp  reference  to  the 
delays  In  enactment  of  the  appropriation 
bills,  apportioning  the  blame  among  the  ad- 
ministration and  both  houses  of  Congress. 
But  the  record  will  clearly  show  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  not 
been  the  major  stumbling  block. 

I  agree  with  much  of  your  editorial,  but 
I  must  say  that,  in  my  Judgment,  It  Is  not 
quite  on  the  qualitative  par  of  your  edi- 
torial of  Oct.  31,  "Appropriations  Logjam." 
which  I  thought  was  so  perceptive  and  well 
balanced  that  I  Inserted  It  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Even  allowing  for  some  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances— which  you  do — I  would  agree 
that  neither  the  administration  nor  the 
House  or  Senate  has  done  acceptably  well 
In  regard  to  processing  the  money  business 
this  year. 

Next  year,  many  of  the  delays  Inherent  in 
setting  up  a  new  administration  will  not 
beset  the  executive  team.  This  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  Congress.  Moreover,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  have  definite 
plans  for  doing  a  much  more  expeditious  Job. 

Your  editorial  of  Dec.  11  departs  in  a  sig- 
nificant and,  to  me,  disappointing  way  from 
the  underlying  assessment  that  blame  for 
late  appropriations  can  be  shared  generally 
by  all  those  responsible  for  their  processing. 
You  say  that  much  of  the  blame  for  this 
logjam  belongs  on  the  House  side,  the  House 
leaders  allowing  "the  managers  of  the  money 
bills  to  amble  along  at  their  own  pace  In- 
stead of  fixing  a  date  for  the  reporting  of 
each  bill."  I  Include  a  statement  of  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  Oct.  29.  1969: 

"Mr.  Albert  .  .  .  Further,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon).  Every  year  he  has  come 
in  with  a  schedule  or  agenda  of  bills  from  his 
committee.  He  has  followed  It,  I  believe,  as 
religiously  as  any  committee  in  the  House 
has  been  able  to  follow  an  agenda,  and  he 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job.  He  has  been 
thwarted  time  and  time  again  by  the  lack  of 
authorizations  and  by  matters  beyond  his 
control  .  .  ." 

I  would  be  deeply  grateful  If  you  would 
print  for  your  readers  the  following  facts 
which  seem  the  most  pertinent,  since  they 
Involve  the  six  regular  appropriation  bills  still 
pending  In  Congress.  You  point  out  that 
"enactment  of  authorization  bills  must  pre- 
cede appropriations." 

Taking  the  bills  one  by  one,  here  is  the 
record : 

1.  Defense.  The  underlying  authorization 
bin  passed  the  Senate  Sept.  18;  the  House 
Oct  3;  cleared  Congress  Nov.  6;  signed  Into 
law  Nov.  19. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  reported 
the  appropriation  bill  Dec.  3;  the  House 
passed  It  Dec.  8.  Now  in  Senate. 

2.  Military  Construction.  Authorization  bill 
passed  House  Aug.  5;  the  Senate  Nov.  11; 
cleared  Congress  Nov.  21;  signed  Into  law 
Dec.  5. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  reported 
the  appropriation  bill  Nov.  12;  passed  House 
Nov.  13;  passed  Senate  Dec.  8.  Now  In  con- 
ference. 

3.  Foreign  Assistance.  Authorization  bill 
passed  House  Nov.  20;  on  Senate  floor  today 
(Dec.  12). 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  reported 
the  appropriation  bill  on  Dec.  8;  the  House 
passed  It  Dec.  9.  Now  In  Senate. 

4.  District  of  Columbia.  The  D.C.  revenue 
authorization  bill  passed  the  House  Aug.  11; 
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the  3«nate  Oct    13.  cleared  Congrees  Oct    30: 
signed  Into  law  Oct.  31 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  reported 
the  appropriation  bill  Nov  30;  the  House 
passed  it  Nov  24.  the  Senate  passed  It  Dec. 
11    It  Is  now  in  coi  ference 

5  Labor-HEW  Despite  absence  of  enacted 
authorization  bills  for  the  antlpovertv  pro- 
gram and  several  other  programs  normally 
funded  m  this  bill,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
pr.atloivs  reported  this  bill  on  July  24  aJid  the 
House  paso^d  !t  on  July  31  It  Is  now  In  the 
Senate 

6  T'^ansportation  When  we  re|>orted  this 
bin  on  Nov  13  and  passed  It  on  Nov  18.  It 
was  necessary  to  adopt  a  rule  making  It  in 
order  despite  the  l8u:lc  of  enacted  authoriza- 
tion bills  for  the  urban  mas,s  'ransporranon 
and  traffic  and  highway  safety  programs 

This  bill  is  stlU  pending  m  the  Senate 
In  cloelng.  let  me  commend  you   for  your 
generally    fair    and    well    intentloned    state- 
ments on  what  is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
single  business  of  the  Congress 

Oecirce  Mahon 
Chairman  H<>u<f>  Cnmmn'i-e  on 

Appropnatioii.i. 
Washington. 


FOREIGN  ASSIST.\NCE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 19713 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PASSM.AN  .submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  .statement  on 
the  bill  'HR  15149'  makmt;  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  as.sistance  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970  and  for  other 
purpo.ses: 
CoNfTRENCE    Report      H     Rept     No    91-779) 

The  Cominltte*  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bi!:  H  R 
15149 1  'making  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  prijgrams  for  the  fls- 
cal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other 
purp<:ises,  '  having  met.  after  fui;  and  free 
conference,  have  .igreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  'heir  respective  Hou.ses  as 
follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments n-.un>ered  7,  9.  11.  14.  23.  25.  26.  29. 
30.  and  42 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  10  12,  20.  27,  32.  33.  34.  35.  36.  37. 
38,  39   40.  and  41.  and  agree  to  the  same 

.\mendment  numbered  1  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  Same  w^ith  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  '.leu  oi  the  s\im  prop<.>8ed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  «353  250  000  '.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  n'ombered  2  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  .igree 
to  the  same  with  .m  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  SI66.750.0OO",  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  3  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$81,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  4  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree  to 
the  sa.me  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "4105  000. OOO":  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 


Aniendnienl  numberfd  5  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  cll.-,at(reemeiit  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  .Senate  numberect  ^  and  agree  10 
the  "ianie  with  an  amendment  .is  follows  In 
lieu  ol  the  sum  named  In  said  .imendment 
Insert  «l:)  000000'  .  .ind  the  .Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  13  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13:  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amentlmeiu.  .is  follows. 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  American  achiols  and  hospitals 
abroad  i special  foreign  currency  program). 
For  assistance  authorized  by  section  2I4id). 
♦3  000.000  for  the  University  of  North  .Africa, 
Tangier  Morocco:  .flOfW.OOO  for  the  Voca- 
tional .School  lor  the  Underprivileged  In 
Israel,  and  $500,000  lor  the  Merkiii  Lechlnuch 
Ichud.  Israel.  In  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  excess 
to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United 
States  ■ 

And   the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dl.sagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and  agree 
to  tlie  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '$395,000  OOO';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  16  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  .is  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  pri>po.sed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '  $12  5U()  000";  and  the  .Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  17  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propose<l  by  .said  amend- 
ment insert  "$255,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  18  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment uf  the  Senate  numbered  18.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  prop>osed  by  .said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$300,000,000  ";  and  the  Senat« 
agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  nvunbered  19  That  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  It-s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Seruite  numbered  19.  and  agree 
to  the  same  wlUi  an  .unendmenl.  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment insert  $37,500,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  t  he  same 

.Amendment  numbered  21  :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dlsiigreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowb: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .said  .unend- 
ment  insert  "$51,000,000''.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  '22:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  agree 
to  the  sume  with  an  amendment,  .at  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,700,000".  and  the  Senate 
iigree  t«)  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  24  That  the  House 
recede  irom  its  dlsiigreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  tivmibered  24.  and  .igree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  hv  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$404,500,000";  and  Uie  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  28.  That  the  House 
recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$9.000.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

The    committee    of    conference    report    m 


disagreement    amendments    numbered    6.   8, 
and  3 1 . 

Otto  E.  Passman. 

John  J.  Roonft?   (ex- 
cept as  to  appropri- 
ations    to     t'wo     of 
the  Institutions  on 
page  3  of  the  bill). 

Julia  Bitleb  Hansen. 

Jetteby  Cohelan  (ex- 
cept  as   to   No.   25). 

Clarence  D    Long, 

John  J    McFall, 

George  Mahon, 

Garner  E.  -SuRrvER. 

Silvio   O.   Conte    (ex- 
cept as  to  No.  25 ) . 

Donald  W   Rieole,  Jr.. 

Prank  T    Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Gale  W.  Mc-Gee. 

.Allen  J    Elixnder. 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Joseph   M.  Montoya. 

Hiram  L    Fono. 

norris  c<1tton. 

James  B    Pearson, 

Milton   R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houso 
at  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  ■  t 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  tlu' 
.Senate  to  the  bill  iHR.  15149)  making  aj)- 
proprlatlons  for  foreign  a.ssistance  and  re- 
lated programs  lor  the  fiscal  year  endint! 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purpo.-^es.  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  iii  explanatioa 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  conler- 
ence  report  as  to  each  of  such  amendment- 
nsunely 

TITLE    I FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    ACT    ACTIVITIES 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
Economic  Assistance 

.Amendment  No  1  — Technical  a.s.tisfam  .■ 
.Appropriates  $353.250  000  for  technical  assist- 
ance Instead  of  $313.8(Xt.000  as  propo.sed  !)■. 
the  House  .tnd  $396,870,000  as  proposed  bv 
the  Senate  Tlus  amount  will  be  dlstrlbutctl 
as  indicated  in  amendments  numbers  2.  i 
and  4  below 

Amendment  No  2. — Appropriates  $166,750  - 
000  for  Worldwide  technical  assistance  In- 
stead of  $150,000000  as  proposed  by  thf 
House  and  $183,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  3. — Appropriates  $81,500- 
000  lur  .Alliance  fur  Progress  technical  assist- 
ance instead  .if  $75  000.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  .ind  $90,750,000  as  proposed  by 
the  .Senate 

Amendment  No.  4. — Appropriates  $105  - 
000.000  lor  Multilateral  organization  tech- 
nical assistance  instead  of  $88,800,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $122.620000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  5 — Provides  that  not  less 
than  $13,000,000  shall  be  available  only  lor 
the  U.N.  Children  s  Fund  instead  ol  $14- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  6  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  ol 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  anl 
concur  m  the  .Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No  7 — Restores  limitation 
proposed  by  the  House  and  deleted  by  the 
Senate  to  preclude  transfers  between  the 
three  different  technical  assistance  appro- 
priations contained  in  amendments  2.  3.  and 
4  above 

Amendment  No.  8  —American  schools  and 
hospitals  ab'oad  Reported  in  disagreement. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wi'.l 
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offer  a  motion  to  appropriate  $26,050,000  In- 
stead of  $24,050,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $24,550,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  uicrea.se  of  $1,500,000  above  the  Senate 
bill  is  the  result  of  action  taken  on  amend- 
ments 9.  10.  11.  12.  and  13  below. 

In  connection  with  this  program  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  agrees  that  if  A.I.D. 
tmds  that  any  institution  contained  In  these 
.unendments  Is  an  Institution  that  has  re- 
ceived funds  under  this  bill  under  another 
name.  11  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
:unds  provided  by  this  appropriation.  In  ad- 
liitlon.  the  Committee  of  Conference  is  agreed 
iliat  funds  provided  for  the  various  un- 
hudgeted  institutions  shall  be  of  a  "one- 
hot"  nature  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees will  not  consider  providing  funds  for 
itiy  institutions  unless  there  is  a  budget  esti- 
mate submitted  by  the  Executive  requesting 
:unds  for  such  institutions. 

Amendment  No  9  - -Appropriates  $3,000.- 
(100  for  the  "Welzmann  Institute  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $2,500,000  as  pro- 
:H->sed  by  the  Senate. 

.Amendment  No  10  -.Appropriates  $1,400.- 
"00  for  Merkaz  Lechlnuch  Ichud  as  proposed 
v  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,900,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

.Amendment  .No.  11.— '■Appropriates  $5,000,- 

()0  for  Hadassah   (expansion  of  medical  fa- 

i  lUtles  in  Israel)   as  proposed  by  the  House 

instead    of    $4,000,000    as    proposed    by    the 

Senate. 

.Amendment  No  12 — Appropriates  $1,200.- 
'((10  for  Beth  Yaacov  Avat  Girl's  School,  $800,- 
iioo  for  the  Ediicational  Center  of  Galilee, 
,>nd  $500,000  for  a  ho.spital  in  Chemke. 
Nigeria,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

.Amendment  No,  13. — American  schools 
tirid  hospitals  abroad  [special  foreign  cur- 
•rnry  program):  Appropriates  $4,500,000  In 
;i  excess  foreicrn  currencies  for  the  following 
::istltutlons.  $3,000,000  for  the  University  of 
North  Africa.  Morocco;  $1,000,000  for  the 
Vocational  School  for  the  Underprivileged; 
:.iid  $500,000  for  the  Merkaz  Lechlnuch 
I  hud  as  propo,sed  by  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  deleted  local  currency 
tunds  for  the  Welzmann  Institute  and  for 
H;idassah  in  vle'w  of  its  action  on  Amend- 
ments 9  and  11. 

.Amendment  No  14  — Prototype  desalting 
■i.'anr  .Appropriates  $20,000,000  as  proposed 
I'v  the  Hou.se  to  finance  planning,  design 
liiid  specifications  only.  No  part  of  the  rec- 
•nirnended  appropriation  Is  to  be  used  for 
■nstuction  until  the  proposed  project  has 
i'fen  reviewed  by  the  appropriate  committees 
•  ■'.  the  Congress. 

.Amendment  No.  15. — Supporting  assist- 
c.nrr-  Appropriates  $395,000,000  Instead  of 
■i-:^00. 000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
f414.600.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

.Amendment  No.  16 — Contingency  fund: 
.Appropriates  $12,500,000  Instead  of  $10,000.- 
"00  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $15,000,- 
("10  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

.Amendment  No.  17. — Alliance  for  Prog- 
•■  «.  development  loans:  Appropriates  $255,- 
(lOO.OOO  instead  of  $200,000,000  as  proposed 
hy  the  House  and  $337,500,000  as  proposed 
bv  the  Senate 

.Amendment  No.  18. — Development  loans: 
Ajiproprtates  $300,000,000  instead  of  $265,- 
O'lO.OOO  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $350.- 
I  '0.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

.Amendment  No  19 — Overseas  Private  Jn- 
■  -tment  Co-poration.  reserves:  Appropriates 
^:i7.5O0.O00  instead  of  $75,000,000  as  proposed 
!  V  The  Senate. 

.Amendment  No.  20.^OveTseas  Private  In- 
'.c^tment  Corporation,  capital:  Appropriates 
funds  (estimated  to  be  $20,000,000  in  fiscal 
vear  1970)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for 
u.^e  as  a  revolving  loan  fund  to  make  dol- 
lar loans  for  high  priority  development  proj- 
ects in  the  developing  countries. 

Amendment  No.  21. — Administrative  ex- 
penses.  A.I.D.:   Appropriates   $51,000,000  In- 


stead of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $51,125,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22. — Administrative  ex- 
penses, State:  Appropriates  $3,700,000  instead 
of  $3,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,730,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Military  Assistance 

Amendments  Nos.  23.  24,  25  and  26. — Mili- 
tary Assistance:  Insert  appropriate  section 
numbers;  appropriate  $404,500,000  instead  of 
$454,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$350,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate:  and 
restore  language  deleted  by  the  Senate  ear- 
marking $54,500,000  for  the  Republic  of 
China. 

General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  27. — Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  prohibiting  the  furnishing  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  any  country  which  fur- 
nishes economic  assistance  to  Communist 
China. 

Amendment  No.  28. — Makes  available  not 
more  than  $9,000,000  for  research  under  Sec. 
205(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended.  Ins'tead  of  $8,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29. — Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  regarding  the  withholding  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  any  underdeveloped 
country  which  purchases  sophisticated  weap- 
ons systems. 

Amendment  No.  30. — Conforms  section 
number. 

Amendment  No.  31. — Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  restore 
the  language  proposed  by  the  Hotise  with  an 
amendment  conforming  certain  section  num- 
bers In  this  bill  to  appropriate  section  num- 
bers In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

TITLE    n FOREIGN    MILITARY    CREDIT    SALES 

Amendment  No.  32. — Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate providing  funds  for  expenses  of  foreign 
military  credit  sales. 

TITLE     ni FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE      (OTHER) 

Amendment  No.  33. — Conforms  title  num- 
ber. 

Peace  Corps 

Amendment  No.  34. — Appropriates  $98,450.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$95,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Department  of  the  Army — Civil  Functions 
Ryukyii  Islands.  Army,  Administration 
Amendment    No.    35. — Appropriates    $18.- 
790.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$14,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  36. — Makes  available  for 
administrative  and  information  expenses  $3.- 
151.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$3,100,000  as   proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE  IV CXPORT-IliPORT  BANK  OF  THE   UNITED 

STATES 

Amendment  No.  37. — Conforms  title  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  38. — Makes  available  $3.- 
427.413.000  for  program  activity  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,537,343,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  39. — Makes  available  $2.- 
420,000,000  for  equipment  and  service  loans 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1.- 
972.200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  40. — Makes  available  $5.- 
548,000  for  administrative  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $5,280,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE  V GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  41. — Conforms  title  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  42. — Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  prohibiting  expenditure 
of  appropriated  funds  in  excess  of  those  au- 


thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

John  J.  Rooney  (ex- 
cept as  to  appropri- 
ations to  two  of 
the  institutions  on 
page  3  of  the  bill) . 

Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

Jefytry  Cohelan,  (ex- 
cept as  to  No.  25), 

Clarence  D.  Long, 

John  J.  McFall, 

George  Mahon, 

Garner  E.  Shriver, 

Silvio  O.  Conte  (ex- 
cept  as   to  No.   25) . 

Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr., 

Prank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  CoNYERS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Hara  I ,  for  an  indefinite  period  begin- 
ning the  week  of  December  15,  on  ac- 
count of  Illness. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  for  Friday,  December  19, 
1969,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SiKEs) ,  for  December  19  and  20,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  ;  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HoGAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

•  Tlie  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  ;  to  re- 
\'ise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN,  for  20  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  :  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dent,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Holifield.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gross  to  extend  his  remarks  prior 
to  pas.sage  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  15091.  today. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  J 

Mr.  Watson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Marjiand. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Taft  in  four  instances. 
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Mr  ScHwrNGiL  m  two  Instances 

Mr  Bob  Wilson 

Mr  Wyman  in  two  Instances 

Mr  RriD  of  New  York  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McKne.^lly 

Mr  Dkllcnback 

Mr  Grover 

Mr  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  CoNTE. 

Mr    SCHNEEBELI 

Mr  Anderson  of  Illinois 

I  The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Daniel  of  Virginia'  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter;) 

Mr    Stuckey. 

Mr    WoLrr 

Mr   St   Once  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Matscnaga  in  four  instances. 

Mr  Long  of  Mar>iand  in  six  instances 

Mr  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  m  eight 
instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  In  10  in- 
stances 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances 

Mr   MncvA  in  six  Instances 

Mr.    SCHECER. 

Mr'  Nichols. 

Mr   Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Ry.ks  in  five  instances 

Mr  Gonz-alez  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr    Jacobs 

Mr    Rivers  in  three  instances. 

Mr    O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

'The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee  and  to 
include  extraneous  material 

Mr    Marsh  in  three  instances 

Mr  RooNEY  of  New  York  m  three  in- 
stances. 

Mrs    Griffiths 

Mr    Patten 

Mr    CoNYERs  in  .six  instances. 

Mr    Ottinger. 

Mr    Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski 

Mr    O'Neal  of  Georgia 

Mr.  Matsunaca  in  six  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows. 

3.  2543  .\n  iot  lo  pro.nibl'  tne  movement 
In  interstate  'jr  foreign  commerce  'jf  ."lursea 
which  are  sored",  and  for  other  purpaaes: 
to  the  C<jmmlttee  on  Interst*t«  and  Foreign 
Commerce 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  .\ND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S  740  .\^  act  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Commr. t«e  iii  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People,  and  for  ather  purpi*e»,  blshI 

3  J  Res  54  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  ga^ 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 


committee  did  on  December  18.  1969, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 
H  R  14918  An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  >-hargeable  In  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dls- 
tncl  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly 'at  6  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Saturday.  December  20,  1969.  at  12 
o  clock  noon. 


EXECL'TI\'E  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1424  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  -States  relative  to  the  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  L.ab<>r  and  the  OtBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportmuty  H  Doc  No  91  'JOei:  to 
the  Cummlttee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered  to   be   printed 

1425  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  a 
report  on  U  3  asslstan<'e  programs  in  Ethi- 
opia; to  the  Committee  on  Oinvernment 
O[)eratlons 

1426  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
>f  Deft-nse    transmitting  a  report  of  real  and 

t)ersonal  prot^rty  of  the  Department  of  De- 
feiL-je  lut  of  June  .10  IWt).  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  as  amended:  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Arme<l  Services 

1427  .A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  l>fen&e  ( Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notification  of  the 
location  nature,  and  etsttmated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facUlllPs  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  .Mr  Porre  Reserve,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  lo  USC  J233ai  1  i  .  to  the 
Committee  on   .Armed  Services 

1428  .A  letter  from  the  r>eputv  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  .Army  (International  .AtTalrsl; 
transmitting  the  index  of  the  legislation  en- 
acted during  1969  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
fjovernment  of  the  Rvukyu  Islands,  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed  Services 

1429  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
cral  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  effectiveness  and  administra- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  health  services 
program  under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Op- 
px>rtunltv  Act  of  19*4.  Chicago.  Ill  .  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

1+30  .\  letter  from  the  .A-sslstant  Jiecretary 
of  Defense  i  Comptroller  i .  tran.Mnlttlng  the 
annual  rep<irt  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
relative  U)  Its  disposition  of  foreign  excess 
personal  propiertv  If>cated  In  areas  outside  of 
the  Umted  states  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  for  tlscal  year  1969,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  404id)  of  title  IV 
of  the  Pedeml  Prf>perty  and  Administrative 
.Services  .Act  of  1949  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 

1431  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  prop<xed  legislation  Ui  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  a 
code  system  for  the  Identification  of  pre- 
scription drugs,  and  for  other  purpoMs;  to 
the  Oom.nUttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Marketing  of  Federal  obligations 
participation  certificates  (16th  rept  )  (Kept 
No.  91-772)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Government  rejected  consumer 
Items  (17th  rept.)  (Bept  No  91-773).  Re- 
ferred lo  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.>;e 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Procurement  of  2.76-lnch  aircraft 
rocket  launchers  iRept.  No.  91-774).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  Housi' 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON  Committee  on  Oovernmeir 
Operations  Accident  and  injury  data  (Rept 
No  91-7751  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  t!i.' 
Whole    House    on    the    State    of    the    Unloi; 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H.R.  11832.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Interoatlonal  quarantine  sta- 
tion and  to  permit  the  entry  therein  of 
animals  from  any  other  country  and  the  sub- 
sequent movement  of  such  animals  ln*n 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  for  purposes 
of  improving  livestock  breeds,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments  iRept  No  91 
776 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  E\'TNS:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  Report  on  the  position  and  prob- 
lems of  small  business  In  procurements  n- 
nanced  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment I  Rept.  No  91-777).  Referred  to 
the  Copmmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  Conference 
Conference  report  on  S  3016  iRept.  No  91- 
7781    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HR  15149  (Rept.  No. 
8i-779l    Ordered  to  be  printed 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTION^? 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  re.'^olutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  CUNNINGHAM 
H  R  15355  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Sma:: 
Business  Act  to  authorize  assistance  to  small 
business  concerns  In  financing  structural, 
operational  or  other  changes  to  meet  stanc- 
ards  required  by  Federal  law  or  State  law 
enacted  In  conformity  therewith:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr     FEIGHAN    i  f or    himself.    M: 

RODINO.      Mr.      DOWDT.      Mr.      EII.BI3!0 

Mr  Meskii.l.  and  Mr.  Dennis)  : 
H  R  15356  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  .Act  to  facilitate  tt.e 
entry  of  certain  nonimmigrants  into  th? 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes:  '  i 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   FRETT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr    Cramex,  Mr    Rocras  of  Florid. i 
Mr      BtTRKE     of     Florida,     and     Mr 
Chappelli  : 
H  R  15357    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  Florida: 
to   the  Committee  on   Veterans'   Affairs. 

By  Mr   GIAIMO  (for  himself.  Mr   Bo- 
land.   Mrs.   Hansen   of   Washington, 
Mr     McDade.    Mr     Patten,    and    Mr 
RjEirEL) 
HR   15358    A   bill   to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  JARMAN : 
H.R.  16369.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  certain  uses 
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of  the  names  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  died  as  a  result  of  combat 
actions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McflLUAN: 
HR.  15380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  the  overtime  provUlooM 
of  that  act  for  certain  motor  carrier  em- 
ployees whose  hours  of  service  are  subject 
lo  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By     Mr.     MEEDS     (for     himself,     Mr. 
DANnxs  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son  of   New   Jersey,  Mr.  Dent,   Mr. 
Brademas.  Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.    William    D     Ford,   Mr.   Hatha- 
way, Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Scheueh,  Mr. 
BtTRTON   of   California,  Mr.   Gaydos, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Powell, 
and  Mr.  EteCH)  : 
HR.  15361.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pUot  pro- 
trram  designated  as  the  Youth  Conservaition 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS   (for  hlmaell  and  Mr. 
Blatnik.     Mr.     Kastenmeiek,     Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washlng^n,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Dincell,  Mr.  Hicks. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Pkixy, 
Mrs.  May.     Mr.     Wyatt,     and     Mr. 
Sandman)  : 
H  R.  15362.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
cram  designated  as  the  Youth  Conservaition 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EMucatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Leg- 
oett,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Podell)  : 
H  R.  16363.  A  bill  to  create  an  Office  of  De- 
fense Review;    to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
HR.  15364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  additional  authority 
to  alleviate  freight  car  shortages,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
HR.  15365.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
.Assistance  to  a  State  or  local  government  or 
.igency  for  rehabilitation  or  renovation  of 
housing  and  for  enforcement  of  local  or 
State  housing  codes  under  the  url)an  renewal 
program,  the  public  housing  program,  or  the 
model  cities  program,  or  under  any  other 
program  involving  the  provision  by  State  or 
:.-)cal  governments  of  housing  or  related  fa- 
.  lUtles,  shall  be  made  available  only  on  con- 
ilitlon  that  the  recipient  submit  and  carry 
)Ut  an  effective  plan  for  eliminating  the 
auses  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  15366.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
:ial  assistance  to  help  cities  and  communi- 
ties of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry 
>ut  intensive  local  programs  to  eliminate  the 
auses  of  lead-based  paint  pmlsonlng;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.  15367.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  help  cities  and  commu- 
nities of  the  United  States  develop  and  carry 
'•at  intensive  local  iirograms  to  detect  and 
Teat  incidents  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
■ign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15368.  A  bill  to  require  labeling  of 
-ertaln  packages  transported  In  Interstate 
-ommerce  containing  alligator  hides  or  prod- 
ucts made  therefrom;  to  the  Committee  on 
■he  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
HR.  15369.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion in  disability  insurance  benefits  which 
Is  presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual   receiving    workmen's    compensation 


benefits;    t6    the   Committee    on   Ways    and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    THOMPSON   of   Georgia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.   Fisher.    Mr.   Griittn,   Mr.   Jar- 
man,   Mr.   Kuykendall,   Mr.   Mont- 
gomery.    Mr.     Perkins,     and     Mr. 
Rivers)  : 
H.R.  15370.  A   bill   to   prohibit   public   ofB- 
clals  from  operating  dual  school  systems,  and 
from  requiring  racial  balance  in  school  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WOLD: 
H.R.  15371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  order  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  additional  authority 
to   alleviate   freight   car   shortagfes,   and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  op  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  15372.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  ( for  him- 
self,  Mr.  BtTRTON  of  California,  Mr. 
Carter,   Mr.  Dent.   Mr.   Hechler  of 
West   Virginia,   Mr.    Helstoski,   Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Thompson   of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  15373.  A   bill   to   provide   for   the   es- 
tablishment of  not  less  than  seven  regional 
law   enforcement   academies,   and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H Jl.  16374.  A    bill    to    amend    section    355 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  con- 
cerning  approval   by   the   Attorney   General 
of  the  title  to  lands  acquired  for  or  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    COHELAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
REtrss.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  TnsRNAN,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Hathaway)  : 
H.R.  16375.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion  to  study   and   investigate   Incidents   of 
alleged   mistreatment  or  other   misconduct 
directed  against  citizens  of  South  Vietnam 
by  U.S.  troops  operating  In  Mylal  4  Hamlet, 
Quang  Nal  Province  on  or  about  March  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Broy- 
hill of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bxjtton, 
Mr.   HoRTON,    Mr.   Klttczynski,   Mr. 
Stanton,  and  Mr.  Widnall)  : 
H.R.  15376  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By   Mr.    CONYERS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Whalen,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  BtnTON,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr. 
Pepper.   Mr.   Podell,   Mr.   Reeb.   Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
and  Mr.  Rotbal)  : 
HJEl.  15377.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  to  provide  Income  supplements  to 
every  family  In  need  thereof;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
HH.  15378.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho-(for  himself 
and  Mr.  McClttre)  : 
HJl.  16379.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claim  Act 
of  1964  to  permit  the  settlement  of  claims 
for  personal  property  loss  suffered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  occupying  off- 
base  quarters  if  such  loss  is  attributable  to 
a  major  disaster;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
KR.  15380.  A  bill  to  exempt  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  and  loans  from  the  Interest  and 
usury  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  15381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  regu- 
lated investment  companies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  15382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended;    to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  15383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  bicycles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R  15384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
the  exemption  from  duty  to  $300  In  the  case 
of  residents  of  the  United  States  returning 
from  South  America,  Central  America,  the 
Carlbt>ean,  and  certain  other  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  15385.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mute on  Environmental  Quality;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  15386.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish  edu- 
cational programs  to  encourage  understand- 
ing of  policies  and  support  of  activities  de- 
signed to  enhance  environmental  quality  and 
maintain  ecological  balance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Lat>or. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON ; 
H.R.    15387.    A   bill    to   provide   additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  correc- 
tion of  inequities  respecting  losses  of  retired 
pay  sustained  by  certain  individuals  who  re- 
tired from  the  Armed  Forces  l>efore  June  1, 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  1037.   Joint  resolution   to   amend 
Middle   East   Resolution;    to  the   Committee 
on  F\)reign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 
H.J.  Res.  1038.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.J.  Res.  1039.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  or  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  15389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicolas 
Mltldlerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR : 
HJl.  15390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
W.  Sharman;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlcltuy. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  15391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  B. 
Porter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

359.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council,  Danville,  Va.,  relative  to 
activities  of  the  American  Electric  Power  Co., 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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PLIGHT    OF   THE    FOOTWEAR 
INDUSTRY 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

r    MMSACHr  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W^dne'sday .  December  17.  1969 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  may  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  U  S  Con^resj?  a 
speech  made  by  Joseph  M  Corcoran, 
president  of  Jones  it  Vining.  Inc  .  of 
Brockton.  Mass  .  on  November  14  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Boston 

Mr.  Corcoran  Is  an  outstanding  busi- 
nessman in  my  congressional  district, 
and  Is  highly  respected  by  those  In  the 
footwear  industr>-  I  thought  because  of 
the  nature  of  his  remarks  the  Members 
would  be  interested  m  what  he  had  to 
say 

Thej43eech  follows: 

R»9I/iRKS     or     JliSEPH     M     CoROi>R*N 

I  think  that  I  ought  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  we  are  all  not  only  In  the  same  Industry 
but.  conalderlntt  the  stormy  weather  we're 
sailing   through,  we're  all  In  the  same  boat 

But  is  suppliers  to  the  shi:)e  industry  per- 
haps our  perspective  is  a,  little  bit  different, 
and  so  I'd  like  to  look  at  the  problem  that  we 
all  face  and  see  If  our  different  perspective 
can  t  help  us  all  to  chart  a  new  course 

The  basic  problem,  of  course.  Is  Imports. 
E'.erythlng  else  springs  from  It.  It  would  seem. 
And  even  If  Imports  are  not  the  essential 
problem  Itself  at  least  they  ^re  the  focal 
p<.)!iit  from  which  stem  a  great  many  other 
problems  which  can  be  Identlfled. 

The  industry  Is  doing  some  remarkably 
tine  work  In  attacking  the  problem  A  great 
many  committees  and  individuals  are  work- 
ing very  hard  and  very  sincerely  to  apprise 
Washington  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Import 
situation.  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point 
that  I  stand  one  hundred  p«r  cent  behind 
every  effort  being  made  to  solve  this  problem 

But  the  wheels  of  government,  as  the  tex- 
tile people  and  others  have  discovered,  are  a 
long  time  turning  By  the  time  the  Uirirr  sit- 
uation l3  resolved,  most  of  us  may  be  long 
gone  from  the  shoe  industry 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  do  something 
about  our  immediate  situation  before  It  gets 
any  worse  Like  the  bee.  who  couldn  t  wait 
for  aerodynamics  to  figure  out  a  way  for  him 
to  fly.  we  have  to  get  off  the  ground  right 
now  In  order  to  save  the  domestic  shoe  In- 
dustry 

In  view  of  this  perhaps  the  different  per- 
spective I  mentioned  can  offer  yet  another 
line  of  attack  on  the  problem  to  supplement 
the  Industry's  efforts  In  Washington 

Retailers  aren  t  placing  all  of  their  orders 
overseas  It's  just  the  initiai  orders  that  are 
going  to  the  foreign  manufacturers.  For  re- 
orders they  come  to  us 

.After  the  Initial  styles  .ind  sizes  are  sold- 
er almost  sold — to  the  public,  and  the  retailer 
knows  which  ones  have  caught  the  buyer's 
fancy,  do  they  rush  through  more  orders  for 
thes«  Item.s  from  Europe'' 

They  do  not.  They  show  their  belated 
confidence  in  us.  and  their  dependence  upon 
us.  by  telling  us  to  go  ahead  and  duplicate 
the  moRt  popular  European  shoes  Immedi- 
ate', y 

They  tell  us  to  go  ahead  full  speed,  tool 
up  fast,  get  the  machines  going  and  the 
people  work  We  Uien  recruit  additional  help 
through  frantic,  costly  advertisements  and 
other   promotional   tools.   When   the   people 


come  in.  we  have  t.<i  train  them  fast,  becau.se 
the  ones  we  trulned  !a»T  .seaetin  have  gone  off 
to  higher-paying,  steadier  Jobs  in  other  in- 
dustnes  ro  meet  deiu-pry  dates  we  have  to 
pay  plenty  of  overtime  '>f  course 

We  get  the  orders  .uit  Then  what  ;iap- 
pens""  We  have  to  shut  down  the  machines 
.iiid  watch  the  help  g<)  off  to  other  Jobs  while 
we  wilt  fi>r  the  next  big  rush  T<xlay.  with 
lower  unemployment  and  higher  pny  >ut8ldo 
the  shoe  industry,  we  ve  lost  this  season's 
workers  and  any  opportunity  to  teach  '.hem 
>ur  skills 

■Another  lactor  is  the  pmblem  of  cash 
N'>w  we  must  have  operating  cash  to  exist 
But  the  retailer  .-ant  pav  us  Immediately 
beoftuse  he's  used  up  his  ciinh  paying  on  the 
line  f  jr  European  -ihoes  .Ajs  .i  result  the  do- 
mesr.c  m.inufai-turer  waltK  :uiywhere  fn)m 
JO  to  121)  <la>"B  for  :u-s  money 

We  uiiderstand  'he  rt'taller  s  problem  He  3 
got  a  right  to  conduct  !il«  business  to  make 
a  profit,  too  But  we  al.-io  know  that.  In  all 
American  induatr,-  'here  were  HiJO  buslneas 
failures  laat  year  predomlnently  attributa- 
ble to  the  fact  that  suppliers  couldn *t  hold 
on  until  t^ey  cullecled  on  their  accounts 
receivable 

Today,  most  pecsple  are  pa\-lng  around  12 
per  cent  for  their  money.  If  you  average  It 
out  If  a  wuy  c<')Uld  be  found  to  force  the 
foreign  factories  to  pay  interest  <in  the 
money  tied  up  In  .sht>e«  manufacture<l  for 
American  dlsxrlbutlon — instead  of  demand- 
ing and  receiving  ca-sh — It  could  make  a 
difference  of  U5  per  cent  or  more  in  their 
charges  to  our  retailers  This  would  go  a 
long  way  towards  offsetting  our  necessarily 
higher  costs  Narrowing  the  mark-down 
would  cause  the  retailers  to  take  another 
look  at  the  dl.sadvanuiges  of  purchasing 
abroad,  because  tney  kn')w  we  pr'Xluce  bet- 
ter products  faster 

They  know,  but  they  forget.  We  haven't 
told  them  lately  Wi-  haven't  gone  over  with 
them  the  basic  .idvantagiw  of  long-term 
savings  over  short-term   bargains 

Footwear  News,  m  its  October  16th  Issue 
says,  and  I  quote 

'.A  Pt»otwear  News  check  of  women's  shoe 
manufactiu'ers  foiind  tnont  had  noticeable 
delays  In  receiving  orders.  But  retailers'  re- 
luctance oo  commit  themselves  for  spring 
also  Is  attributable  t«j  uncertainty  about  the 
economy,  tight  money  and  previous  commit- 
ments on  imports  '■ 

Note  the  phrase  "previous  commitments 
on  imports  "  If  the  retailers  had  such  previ- 
ous commitments  on  domestic  orders,  they'd 
have  no  such  reluctance — they  know  us.  and 
they  know  were  both  flexible  and  dependa- 
ble and  we  shouldn  t  let  them  forget  It  We 
should  also  remind  them — and  ourselves — 
that  any  kind  of  upheaval  ;n  Europe — eco- 
nomic. poUtlc.il  or  war — induced — would  put 
this  country  in  a  terrible  spiit  if  we  dltln't 
have  a  healthy  domestic  shoe  industry.  We 
can't  let  It  go  down  the  drain,  for  the  re- 
tailer's  sake  as   well   as  our  own. 

Now,  you  may  have  the  Impression  some- 
where m  the  back  of  your  minds  that  as  a 
representative  of  the  last  makers  I'm  talking 
to  you  from  the  sidelines — viewing  your 
troubles  from  the  point  of  non-involvement. 

This  Isn't  the  case  at  all.  taut  you  cannot 
be  faulted  for  gaining  such  .in  Impression  In 
view  of  some  of  the  advertisements  for  for- 
eign shoes. 

You've  seen  ads  reading  "Shoes  from  Italy 
made  on  American  lasts  "  "Shoes  frtim  Spain 
made  on  American  lasts  "  "Shoes  trom 
Japan  "  and  so  forth. 

These  statements  are  Just  not  true  I  know 
of  no  foreign  ihoes  made  on  .American  lasts. 
They  decide  on  the  style,  make  the  last 
model  here,  and  send  It  to  Europe  where  the 


l.i.sts  are  made  In  foreign  factories  No  do- 
mestic last  manufacturer  I  know  Is  produc- 
ing lasts  lor  Europe  And  I  know  of  none 
who  are   planning   to. 

Like  you.  we  get  Into  the  act  later,  when 
you  ;isk  us  f.ir  a  rush  re-order  of  an  Inltl.il 
order  which  neither  you  nor  we  had  any- 
thing to  do  wKh.  We  send  you  more  of  what 
we  never  sent  you  in  the  first  place,  Just  as 
you  do  with   the  retailer 

So  we  all  get  into  the  act  after  the  retailer 
has  found  out  what  the  public  wants,  based 
on  what  the  fc reign  manufacturers  gave  him 
to  .sell.  .And  we  wait  for  our  money  Just  a-s 
you  do  In  fact,  we  wait  for  the  same  money 
you  wait  for.  when  you  come  right  down  tj 
It.  like  the  PT  b<;)ats  in  World  War  II.  our 
factories  .md  our  people  are  considered  Just 
:is  expendable  as  yours 

I'he  people  part  is  the  most  tragic  part  of 
any  economic  upheaval.  Because  the  shoe 
tleid  is  a  low-paying  Industry  by  American 
standards,  we  find  It  difficult  to  attract 
young  people  What  kind  of  long-term  se- 
curity can  we  offer  them  to  offset  the  higher 
wages  in  other  areas.  If  we're  going  to  have 
to  lay  them  off  between  orders'.' 

We're  <-ertalnly  not  going  to  attract  the.se 
youngsters,  or  convince  retailers  and  the 
consumer  of  the  advantages  of  American- 
made  shoes  with  the  Impression  we're  glvlni,; 
now  We  are  putting  forth  an  image  of  an 
old  and  tired  industry — a  picture  of  old  peo- 
ple, old  tactortos  and  practically  no  market- 
ing sense — in  the  greatest  marketing  nation 
m  world  history,  by  far 

This  must  make  the  importers  happy-- 
rhev  doiit  have  to  do  much  to  hasten  our 
doom  We  ve  made  a  do-lt-ourselves  project 
out  of   the  .situation. 

Now,  Im  not  going  to  go  any  further  a'oout 
our  problem  without  proposing  a  solution. 
It's  basic,  iuid  It  can  be  acted  upon  right 
away.  It  takes  work,  of  course,  but  It's  the 
kind  of  work  we  know  how — or  used  to  know 
how — to   do    belter    than   anyone. 

You  may  remember  that  the  Last  Makers 
Association  wholeheartedly  recommended  the 
.idoptlon  of  the  Battelle  Institute's  report 
on  .sizlngs  and  gradlngs  We  did  this  because 
we  tell  strrmgly  that  the  substitutions  of 
over-all  standard  grades  would  eliminate  the 
specific  size  tariff  problem  and  not  .sacrifice 
fit  or  fashion. 

This  alone  would  offer  the  reuuler  a  major 
advantage  Tlie  Europeans  leave  him  strand- 
ed With  no  Inventory  of  the  most  popular 
sizes  and  styles,  and  foist  on  us  the  chore 
of  protluclng  them  on  the  double 

We  can  foreca,st  the  styles  and  .sizes  which 
will  be  most  in  demand.  We  know  what 
Europe  is  doing  as  soon  as  they  know,  if 
not  fjefore  And  we  can  produce  a  variety  of 
sizes  so  that  the  retailer  will  have  the  ones 
he  needs  most,  the  ones  he  won't  be  stuck 
with  The  less  called  for  sizes  will  still  be 
available  to  him  and  he  will  be  able  to  re- 
order the  ones  that  are  in  demand  from  the 
supplier  he  ordered  them  from  in  the  first 
place. 

Here  is  i>ur  opportunity  tx)  restore  our 
rightful  place  In  the  market.  But  we  have 
to  let  the  retailer  know  that  we  are  wide 
awake,  not  old  and  stodgy  We've  got  tu 
reflect  confidence  In  ourselves  and  our  tra- 
dition as  the  greatest  marketing  nation  In 
the  world.  We're  not  kids  on  our  first  date — 
we're  not  asking  for  the  order,  were  inslstlnc 
on  It.  because  we  know  we  can  produce  W-^ 
want   the  retailer  to  know  It 

We  should  begin  Immediately  to  concen- 
trate on  better  marketing  programs— from 
the  actual  person-to-f>erson  hard  sell  through 
all  the  ancillary  back-up  of  the  m<Kst  sophis- 
ticated promotional,  display  and  advertlslnst 
material. 
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We've  got  to  convince  the  retailer  that  we 
i-.in  anticipate  the  shoe  styles  and  sizes  that 
will  sell.  Just  as  well.  If  not  better  than  the 
Europeans  can  We  know  what  Americans 
want  in  other  fields— why  not  In  footwear? 

riie  Europeans,  as  I  said,  are  producing 
:rom  our  basic  last  models  We  can  certainly 
make  Iivsts  and  shoes  from  our  o"wn  basic 
models  We  can  produce  them  faster,  deliver 
I  hem  faster,  handle  re-orders  Immediately, 
,iiid  ttirn  out  a  better,  more  durable  all- 
.iround  prodtict. 

That  leaves  the  problem  of  costs.  The 
Europeans  can  undersell  us.  Can  this  be 
j.olved''  I  believe  so 

Starting  with  domestic  manufacturers  from 
the  lieglnnlng  is  going  to  give  the  retailer 
.idvantagcs  which  will  outweigh  his  apparent 
dig  mark-up  on  foreign  shoes. 

We  should  remind  the  retailer  that,  with 
us — as  he's  undoubtedly  learning  now — his 
^lic>es  will  be  delivered,  if  we  are  the  Initial 
manufacturers,  when  he  wants  them.  This 
tT'ies  for  both  his  first  orders  and  his  re- 
orders 'With  the  domestic  manufacturer  al- 
ready tooled  up,  re-orders  can  be  handled 
speedily,  efficiently  and  with  no  worry  about 
f.nie-lag,  during  which  the  consimier  can 
r.'iange  his  mind  about  styles,  or  simply  be- 
come impatient  and  decide  to  wait  until  next 
vear  to  buy  any  but  the  most  basic  shoes 
I'Ui  of  necessity. 

.And — through  us.  or  because  of  vis — the 
retailer's  commitments,  which  later  become 
previous  commitments,  are  completely  flex- 
ible. :is  opposed  to  rigid,  non-cancelable 
orders  placed  overseas. 

.Still  on   the  American   vs.   European  cost 
(i.tTerentlal    we  must  show  the  retailer  that 
.•    is   inefficient   ;us   well   as   expensive  to  go 
ijroad  on  a  one-shot  deal.  He  finds  out  that 
•vie  XYZ  Is  a  rtinaway  popularity  winner. 
Hien.  knowing  that  the  Europeans  will  only 
ccept    cash    for    re-orders,    to    be   delivered 
imetlme  or  other,  he  must  wait  for  the  new 
liipments   to  cross   the  cx?ean.  So  he  comes 
;  )  us  and  has  to  wait  anyway.  This  simply 
■.\ouldn"t  i)e  the  citse  if  he  had  ordered  from 
•,.s   in   the   first   place    When   he  pulls  us  In 
.iter  the  barn  door  is  closed,  he  can't  rea- 
iiiataly  expect  fast  production. 
I    believe   we   can   show   the   retailer   why 
'hev  should  order  from  us  in  the  first  place. 
I  suspect    that   we've  been  beefing  about  a 
jroblem   whose   practical   aspects  could  well 
i.nravei    the   whole   situation.   Have   you   re- 
iiiinded    a    retailer    lately    that    with    us    he 
lioesnt  have  to  tie  up  cash  Immediately,  as 
lie  does  abroad.  That  he  doesn't  have  to  limit 
i.is  quantities  in  case  a  style  or  grade  doesn't 
.-ell?  TTiat  with  us  he  doesn't  have  to  gamble 
n  a  suddenly-popular  shoe  not  being  pro- 
duced immediately  to  meet  the  demand? 

Vou  might  call  this  hard-sell.  But  it's  at 
lt-ai,t  selling  facts.  Or  you  might  call  It  "Hard- 
Reminding",  telling  the  retailers  facts  they 
•  nee  knew,  before  the  so-called  mark-up  ad- 
'  .tntages  blotted  out  all  other  considerations. 
We  must  radiate  more  confidence;  con- 
r.dence  that  we  can  produce  and  reproduce 
'.:i  a  hurry,  especially  if  we're  In  on  the  Job 
irom  the  beginning,  which  we  should  be. 
We  must  show  the  confidence  that  we  have 
the  talents  to  provide  variety  and  style  In 
.si'.oes.  Just  as  we  do  in  clothes  and  auto- 
r:-.oblles  and  food  and  thousands  of  other 
products. 

."Viid.  every  once  in  awhile,  we  must  keep 
iii-erting  the  thought  that  they  don't  have 
■  '  tie  up  their  cash  when  they're  dealing 
v.ith  us. 

Nobody  believes  that  the  Europeans  are 
better  marketers  than  we  are.  But  they  have 
t.iken  chapters  from  oitr  marketing  texts  and 
used  them  to  sell  our  retailers.  And  they've 
(lone  it  in  a  hurry — they're  quick  studies. 
.\s  recently  as  1960,  when  the  only  Imports 
in  ;uiy  quantity  were  coming  In  from  ESig- 
lind.  their  "packaging"  consisted  of  two 
shoes  tied  together  with  shoelaces — no  at- 
tractive wrapping  or  point-of-sale  back-up 
promotion. 
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Unless  you  believe  that  all  our  marketing 
know-how  and  marketing  experts  have  left 
our  shores  for  Europe,  you  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  we  can  still  take  advantage  of 
American  creative  promotional  expertise. 

Basically,  what  I'm  saying  is  that  while 
we  should  keep  pounding  on  the  doors  in 
Washington,  we  can't  wait  for  the  portals  to 
open  If  we  are  to  survive. 

We  must  understand  that  our  jxisitlon 
against  Imports  Is  soundly  based  in  econom- 
ics, and  we  must  make  the  position  clear  to 
the  retailer.  We  must  organize  our  facts,  and 
sell  hard  to  show  the  retailer  that  kis  fu- 
ture— not  Just  ours — resides  In  a  sound  do- 
mestic shoe  Industry,  and  not  In  blinding 
short-term  gains. 

The  story  is  as  old  as  Faust.  You  get  a  lot 
now,  but  you  give  away  your  soul  for  It  to- 
morrow. And  we'd  better  sell  hard  on  this 
point,  because  If  we  don't  sell  it,  we've  lost 
the  right  to  survive.  We've  got  to  be  the 
vigorous  Industry  we  once  were,  or  we've  lost 
the  right  to  ask  for  anything. 

We  reflect  confidence  when  we  breathe 
slowly,  instead  of  gasping.  And  we'll  all 
breathe  easier  when  it  dawns  on  us  that  we 
can  get  b€u;k  to  the  business  of  building  a 
strong  shoe  Industry  in  America. 

We  can  build  such  an  Industry  if  we  do  our 
Job  right.  And  an  important  part  of  this  Job 
will  be  done  If  you  merely  point  out  one 
major  truth  to  your  customers. 

ITiat  truth  is  this:  a  strong  basic  shoe 
manufacturing  industry  is  as  vital  to  the  re- 
tailer's existence  as  it  is  to  ours. 

Because,  if  we  go  by  the  boards,  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer  will  have  a  stranglehold 
on  the  American  retailer — -what  will  inark- 
ups  mean  then? 

And,  If  the  domestic  shoe  manufacturing 
Industry  passes  into  limbo,  why  can't  the 
European  manufacturer.  In  addition  to  rais- 
ing prices  as  high  as  he  likes,  also  start  his 
own  retailing  chains  in  America? 

The  caption  under  a  recent  cartoon  in 
Leather  and  Shoes  reads: 

"I  always  bought  my  shoes  cheaper  from. 
Franklin  Discount,  and  I'd  be  right  there 
today  if  they  hadn't  gone  out  of  business." 

That's  what  I  mean.  Thank  you. 


FAILURE   TO   PASS    EXTENSION   OF 
VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT    OF    1965 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  House,  by  a  mar- 
gin of  only  a  few  votes  failed  to  support 
the  extension  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  effective  legislative  endeav- 
ors in  the  long  struggle  for  civil  rights — 
the  extension  of  the  'Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

■When  the  act  was  first  passed  in  1965 
we  were  convinced  that  it  would  take  at 
least  a  decade  to  correct  the  injustice 
which  had  developed  over  the  past  cen- 
tury. Political  expedience,  however,  re- 
quired that  the  1965  act  have  a  lifetime 
of  only  5  years. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  statistical  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  the  1965  act  ex- 
cept to  note  that  in  the  six  States  fully 
covered  by  the  act,  Negro  voter  registra- 
tion rose  in  3  years  from  877,000  in  1965 
to  1,617,000  in  1968.  In  the  one  State 
not  fully  covered,  Negro  voter  registra- 
tion rose  by  60,000  in  the  same  3  years. 
It  had  been  hoped  that  another  million 
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Negro  voters,  who  had  until  now  been 
afraid  to  vote,  could  be  registered. 

The  1965  act  was  basic  in  that  it  not 
only  recognized  the  constitutional  right 
to  vote  but  enforced  the  means  to  obtain 
and  retain  the  right  as  well. 

Some  of  us  too  often  forget  that  the 
Constitution  is  meant  to  be  followed  in 
all  cases  and  all  circumstances.  By  so 
doing  the  American  system  will  prosper. 

The  Constitution  was  not  meant  to  be 
followed  only  when  convenient  or  when 
following  it  does  not  cause  us  discomfort 
or  hamper  our  ambition.  By  so  doing  the 
American  system  will  fail  those  who  keep 
the  faith  as  well  as  those  who  misuse  it. 
The  consistent  deprivation  of  rights  of 
one  particular  group  of  citizens,  whether 
they  are  black  or  white  or  poor  or  old  Is 
a  cancerous  weakness  in  any  democracy. 
It  will  infect  even  the  healthiest  portion 
of  the  body  politic. 

I  have  now  considerable  concern  about 
the  radicalization  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  middle-class  working  Negroes  who 
are  just  now  coming  into  the  "establish- 
ment." These  people,  believing  that  their 
own  hard  work  and  the  support  of  their 
rights  by  the  Government  have  put  them 
within  reach  of  success  and  true  equality, 
may  lose  faith  in  the  system  and  join 
the  radical  fringes  if  they  become  con- 
vinced that  the  Congress  will  not  protect 
their  guaranteed  rights. 


GALLUP, 


N.  MEX.,  HONORS  OUR 
SERVICEMEN 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
community  in  this  great  Nation  has  serv- 
icemen who  have  served,  or  are  serving, 
in  Vietnam.  We  are  very  proud  of  ovu" 
young  American  servicemen.  This  week 
in  the  city  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex..  the  com- 
mimity  is  recognizing  the  dedication  of 
one  of  their  servicemen.  Sp4c.  Santos 
Abeyta  is  an  example  of  our  outstanding 
New  Mexico  residents  in  the  Armed 
Forces — yoimg  men  we  can  be  proud  of 
because  of  their  dedication  to  the  Amer- 
ican cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Specialist  Abeyta  has  just  returned 
from  Vietnam.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  exceptional  service  and  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  meritorius 
service,  and  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal  with  the  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

In  awarding  just  one  of  these  medals 
Army  officials  stated: 

Private  First  Class  Abeyta  distinguished 
himself  by  exceptional  heroism  in  connection 
with  military  operations  against  an  armed 
hostile  force  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on 
30  May  1969  while  assigned  to  Company  C. 
4th  Ba'ttallon.  12th  Inlantry,  199th  Light  In- 
fantry Brigade.  On  that  date,  Private  First 
Class  Abeyta  was  participating  in  a  recon- 
naissance in  force  operation  when  his  unit 
came  under  intense  hostile  small  arms  fire. 
As  his  squad  maneuvered  to  protective  cover. 
Private  First  Class  Abeyta  exposed  himself 
to  the  withering  enemy  fire  long  enough  to 
draw  their  fire  and  determine  their  exact  lo- 
cation. Having  determined  the  enemy's  po- 
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slUon.  be  and  bis  squad  leader  assaulted  the 
concealed  position  and  succeeded  tn  neutral- 
izing It  His  alert  and  aggressive  actions  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  force  with  no  casualties  among  his 
fellow  soldiers  Private  Plrst  Class  Abeyta's 
valoricus  action  and  devotion  to  duty  were 
In  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
military  service  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
himself,  the  199th  Light  Infantry  Brigade 
and  the  United  States  Army 

As  the  residents  of  Gallup  and  radio 
station  KGAK  honor  Specialist  Abeyta 
and  his  family,  I  Itnow  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  want  to  join  me  in  express- 
ing appreciation  to  our  dedicated  service- 
men and  wishmg  them  and  their  loved 
ones  a  peaceful,  happy  holiday  season 


WALK  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or    ILXIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Speaker,  there 
Ls  a  project  called  Walk  for  Development, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation.  1717 
H  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC  20006 
This  project  raises  money  to  help  poor 
people  and,  more  important,  gets  young 
people  involved  in  the  problems  of  their 
less  fortunate  contemporaries. 

In  order  to  make  his  walk  usefiil.  each 
participant  must  first  persuade  one  or 
more  adult  sponsors  to  contribute  to  the 
chanties,  which  have  been  announced  m 
advance  Sponsor  contributions  vary. 
Some  pay  25  cents  a  mile,  some  a  dollar 
Some  young  people  walk  for  one  sponsor, 
some  for  a  hundred,  some  for  even  more 

One  of  these  Walks  for  Development 
was  held  last  May  in  DuPage  County. 

m. 

The  difficulties  of  organizing  this  walk 
were  descnbed  m  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  Good  House- 
keepmg  magazine  Because  of  .some  legal 
technicalities,  which  were  troublesome 
but  altogether  proper,  the  money  was  im- 
pounded by  the  attorney  general  of  Illi- 
noLs  for  a  time 

It  was  released,  however,  m  time  so 
that  more  than  $77,000  could  be  turned 
over  at  Thanksgivmg  time  to  help  people 
in  Illinois,  m  Mississippi,  m  India,  and 
m  Biafra 

This  IS  a  tune  when  many  young  people 
have  been  misled  into  violence,  destruc- 
tion and  hate  In  such  a  time,  tt  is  re- 
freshing to  hear  of  5.000  youngsters  and 
a  few  adults  who  would  undertake  a  30- 
mile  walk  None  has  ever  known  real 
hunger  or  poverty,  but  their  impulses 
are  toward  kindliness,  wholesomeness, 
and  charity 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Good  Housekeeping  arti- 
cle in  the  Record 

Thet  Walk  To  FYed  the  Hungry 
(By  Charles  and  Bonnie  Rembergi 
Just  the  day  before.  3.000  young  people 
had  invaded  tmy  Zap.  North  Dakota  In  a 
drunken  orgy  of  window-smashing  and  flre- 
settlng.  they  had  roamed  the  streets  and 
left  the  helpless  village  in  shaunbles 

Now    more  than  800  miles  away,  the  early 
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Sunday-momlng  stillness  found  some  5.000 
teen-agers  massed  on  a  high  school  football 
field  in  the  tranquil  Chicago  suburb  of  Villa 
Park.  Illinois 

Tense  excitement  crackled  through  the 
crowd  as  speakers  shouted  from  a  platform 
to  deafening  cheers  Suddenly,  the  mob 
broke  from  the  field  and  surged  Into  the 
street  Those  In  the  lead  were  running  Pill- 
ing the  pavement  curb-to-curb,  the  teens 
headed  for  a  middle-class  residential  section, 
where  many  families  were  still  asleep 

Gleefully,  a  haxidsome  eighteen-year-old 
named  Chuck  Stelnbach.  the  driving  force 
behind  the  youthful  throng.  leaped  to  the 
platform  for  a  better  view.  "My  Clod!"  he 
shouted  "There's  no  stopping  them  now." 
Por.  as  far  as  he  could  .see.  a  mighty  human 
river  rolled  resiilutely   forward.   . 

Startled  homeowners  who  stumbled,  still 
in  nlghtclothes.  to  their  picture  windows 
may  have  felt  apprehensive  at  tlrst  But  be- 
fore that  day  last  May  was  over,  adults  In 
Villa  Park  and  surrounding  communities 
realized  that  these  young  people  stood  in 
sharp  contrast  to  their  peers  at  Zap  and 
other  sites  of  recent  adolescent  destructlve- 
ness  Instead  at  hell-ralslng.  these  teen-agers 
were  on  .i  "Walk  for  Development  peace- 
fully giving  ihelr  energy  to  help  tight  wide- 
spread ajid  growing   human  hunger 

Such  waJks  began  In  this  country  about  a 
year  ago.  under  the  au-splces  of  the  American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  in  Wash- 
ington. D  O  .  a  private,  nonprofit  organization 
supported  by  leaders  in  business.  labor,  so- 
cial welfare,  agriculture  imd  education.  Since 
then,  an  estimated  150.000  largely-mlddle- 
class  young  people,  from  35  communities, 
ranging  in  size  from  Aurora.  Iowa  (popula- 
tion 600 1  to  Los  Angeles,  have  turned  their 
sole  power"  into  dollars  for  the  needy 
Each  walker  recruits  "sponsors"  to  pay 
him.  from  a  few  cents  to  several  dollars,  for 
every  mile  he  hikes  over  a  charted  26-  to 
32-mile  i-ourse  So  the  youngsters  not  only 
draw  public  attention  to  the  problem  of  hun- 
ger but  earn  hard  cash  for  a  variety  of 
imaginative  self-help  'ntl-poverty  projects  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad  Tlius  far, 
youthful  walkers  have  raised  <Umost  Sl.OOO.- 
000.  with  more  walks  scheduled  for  this  fall. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Villa  i'xrk.  Illln.jls.  walk  was  .started 
by  high  school  senior  Chuck  Stelnbach  TTie 
son  of  a  television  repairman  Chuck  is  a 
soft-spoken  voung  man  with  sideburns  and 
a  Bobbv  Kennedy  mop  of  brown  hair,  a 
mind  keen  enough  to  put  him  on  the  deans 
list,  and  A  personal  magnetism  that  made 
him  sturtenl-rouncU  president  at  Villa 
Parks  >prawllng  Wlllowbnxjk  High  School 
.\lthough  he  ^rew  up  amidst  the  flowering 
trees  aiid  comfortable  homes  of  Chicago's 
western  suburbs,  he  has  what  friends  call 
exceptional  sensitivity"  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate When  Chuck  looks  at  a  picture  of  a 
starving  kid  in  Blaira,"  says  Richard  CargUl, 
the  student  (xnincU's  faculty  adviser.  "I 
think  he  /eels  hunger  ' 

During  the  summer  of  1968.  with  Biafra 
much  in  headlines.  Chut-k  grew  Increasingly 
aware  of  hunger  a&  a  mounting  world  crisis 
He  read  expert  predictions  that  within  the 
next  three  decades,  as  the  world's  population 
•loubles.  millions  will  die  of  famine  Already 
seven  [>erst>ns  every  minute  are  dying  world- 
wide from  malnutrition  and  starvation,  and 
one  child  in  three  now  living  will  carry  for 
life  the  irreversible  effects  of  food  deflclen- 
citB  Even  In  the  United  States,  the  most 
affluent  nation  on  the  globe,  government  re- 
searchers estimate  that  at  least  10.000.000 
lwp<jverlshed  men.  women  and  children  suf- 
fer from  Inadequate  diets  "I  could  see  that 
hvinger  is  linked  u>  a  whole  range  of  social 
problems-  war.  racism,  political  chaos,  pov- 
erty" Chuck  recalls  "But  like  most  other 
people,  I  dldnt  see  how  I  could  help  ' 
Then    at    a   church    vouth    conference,    he 
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heard  about  the  Foundation's  walks.  Cu- 
rious, he  drove  to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and 
on  November  16  Joined  In  one  with  5.600 
other  hiking  youngsters 

"It  was  one  of  the  most  moving  expe- 
riences of  my  life."  he  remembers.   •    •    • 

By  early  last  February.  Chuck  Stelnbach 
had  formed  a  "core  committee"  of  thirteen 
enthusiastic  students  from  eleven  suburban 
high  schools  and  colleges  to  organize  a  Walk 
for  Development  In  Villa  Park  and  adjacent 
communities. 

On  the  surface,  the  group  seemed  almo'-t 
hopelessly  diverse  One  was  a  boy  who  SF>enr 
nearly  all  his  spare  lime  at  the  library;  a 
few  had  been  involved  In  such  activities  as 
voluntarily  tutoring  ghetto  children;  sev- 
eral were  style-  and  popularity-consclou-; 
youngsters  whose  main  Interests  were  parties 
and  school -sponsored  events,  and  another  was 
a  boy  who  had  compiled  one  of  the  worst 
dLsclpllnary  records  at  his  high  school 

All.  however,  were  committed  to  a  single 
philosophy.  Explains  Tom  McDermott.  .i 
freshman  at  EHmhurst  College:  ""We  wanted 
to  show  other  student-s  that  Its  possible  to 
help  improve  society  without  being  disrup- 
tive and  destructive  And  we  wanted  to  wake 
up  the  adult  community  to  the  problem  rf 
hunger  and  to  communicate  that  kids  can 
be  reeponslble  when  given  .i  chance  to  do 
something  meaningful  "" 

With  May  11.  Mothers  Day.  agreed  upon 
as  the  walk  date,  the  committee  began  at- 
tacking the  problems  of  organization,  co- 
ordination and  troubleshooting,  all  the  whllo 
scrambling  to  stay  abreast  of  school  obliga- 
tions and  part-time  Jobs. 

Prom  the  Foundation,  they  obtained  a 
long  list  of  carefully  researched  foreign  self- 
help  projects  needing  assistance.  They  chose 
two  to  help:  an  Institute  in  Lucknow.  India, 
that  teaches  young  farmers  literacy  and  new 
agricultural  methods,  and  a  center  In  Bi- 
afra which  Is  establishing  a  weaving  indu.s- 
try  for  displaced  persons.  Aa  part  of  their 
learning  process,  however,  committee  mem- 
bers themselves  were  to  ferret  out  deserv- 
ing domestic  projects. 

For  more  than  two  months,  a  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Jan  WalUnder.  seventeen, 
followed  leads  supplied  by  social  agencies, 
church  groups  and  antlpoverty  organizations 
In  the  Chicago  area  To  their  surprise,  thev 
discovered  that  hidden  among  the  affluence 
of  their  own  DuPage  County  (where,  l;i 
Chuck's  words.  "Most  of  us  equate  hunger 
with  not  having  a  second  dessert")  was  con- 
siderable hard-core  poverty.  Census  statistics 
revealed  that  at  least  4,300  families  in  the 
county  fall  below  the  poverty  line,  includ- 
ing some  who  live  nineteen  to  a  two-bedroom 
apartment  or  who  exist  on  beans  and  bread 
in  flooded  basements  and  rat-run  shacks. 

Certain  that  publicity  about  such  need  so 
close  to  home  would  shock  the  uninformed. 
Jan  and  her  group  kept  digging  until  thev 
discovered  a  newly  formed  organization  called 
Project  HOPE  It  had  been  started  by  con- 
cerned citizens  In  nearby  Wheaton  to  buy 
and  rehabilitate  homes  with  volunteer  funds 
and  rent  them  cheaply  to  welfare  mothers 
and  their  children.  Then,  through  personal 
counseling  from  HOPE  members,  families 
could  learn  to  utilize  their  own  talents  anri 
resources  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  poverty 
.As  the  second  domestic  beneficiary,  the 
committee  chose  the  Delta  Ministry,  an  Inter- 
faith  program  aimed  at  making  unemployed 
Mississippi  fleldworkers  econotnlcally  self- 
sufflclent 

As  word  of  the  walk  spread,  students  from 
more  than  eighteen  high  schools  and  six 
colleges  from  throughout  the  western  sub- 
urbs wanted  to  Join  In,  so  schools  chair- 
man Tom  McDermott  took  on  the  massive 
Job  of  organizing  subcore  committees  In  each 
school  to  handle  publicity  and  walker  regis- 
tration. Other  coQunlttes  members  tracked 
down  amateur  radio  operators  and  rescue 
squads    to   operate    a    communications    net- 
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work  on  the  day  of  the  walk.  Still  othen  per- 
suaded adults  to  man  the  thirteen  check- 
points that  would  be  set  up  every  few  miles 
along  the  route  where  sponsor  cards  could 
be  stamped  to  show  the  mileage  covered.  In 
addition,  there  were  hundreds  of  "Sole 
Power"  lapel  buttons  to  be  made  and  sold 
to  cover  organizing  costs:  press  releases  to 
be  written  and  news  conferences  conducted 
speaking  engagements  about  world  hunger 
t  )  be  lined  up  during  a  whirlwind  visit  by 
Wolf  and  a  United  Nations  food  expert; 
bank  accounts  to  be  opened;  tax  receipts  to 
be  distributed  to  contributing  sponsors;  toilet 
and  food  facilities  for  5,000  to  10,000  walk- 
i  rs  to  be  arranged. 

Just  laying  out  the  30-mlle  route  mush- 
roomed Into  a  logistics  nightmare.  Chuck 
and  route  chairman  Jill  Peldmann,  seven- 
teen, spent  hours  driving  suburban  streets 
ijffore  settling  on  a  course  that  began  and 
(tided  at  WUlowbrook  High  School  and 
twisted  through  five  suburbs.  They  spent 
long  nights  poring  over  law  books  to  be  cer- 
tain that  their  plans  conformed  "with  village 
I  -dinances  because,  as  Chuck  explains,  "The 
ilea  was  to  work  within  the  law  and  walk 
\wthln  the  law."  They  appeared  before  vll- 
l.ige  boards  to  explain  their  cause  and  per- 
suade city  ofnclals  to  grant  parade  permits. 
,itid  then  they  had  to  confer  with  police  of- 
i.clals  to  coordinate  manpower  deployment 
,nd  traffic  control  for  the  walk  day. 
Not    everything    went    perfectly,    however. 

'.Ve  were  always  fighting  the  fear  people 
l.iive  of  kids."  Jill  says.  "It  seems  that  when 
;':;ey  think  of  students  getting  together  these 
nays,  they  usually  think  of  riots."  Also,  the 
teens  discovered,  in  some  suburban  areas 
i;iany  persons  still  oppose  efforts  to  aid  t')- 
[  -or  and  the  sending  of  money  overseas. 
loUcles  at  some  schools  prohibited  publlclz- 
•.:ie  walk  plans.  Trustees  on  one  village  bo- 
c'.elayed  nearly  a  month  before  finally  grant- 
i:!,:  a  walk  permit;  another  town  refused  to 
>  Kay  the  solicitation  of  sponsors.  When  the 

•mmlttee  wrote  to  150  area  churches  asking 
•  T  help  in  making  sandwiches  for  the  walk 

iid  In  spreading  information  about  world 
Iraneier.  only  twenty  responded.  "Some  kids 
'.  !io  had  never  been  Involved  In  anything  be- 
:  )re  were  discouraged  by  all  the  doors  that 
I  .o?ed."  says  nineteen-year-old  Cathy  John- 
.^•-n.  who  served  as  Chuck's  coordinator.  "But 
■  .py  learned  to  keep  going  until  they  found 
ii  Kirs  that  or>ened." 
By  the  time  the  walk  was  Just  ten  days 

;:.  students  were  eagerly  pursuing  sponsors. 
1  MThuslasm  was  high. 

iTien   trouble  surfaced   that  made  earlier 
jriblems  seem  like  minor  annoyances. 

Right-wing  elements  In  the  "western  sub- 
i;ros  suddenly  began  Issuing  a  barrage  of  false 
.1  -usatlons.  The  Foundation  was  a  Commu- 
:.:5t  front,  the  extremists  charged,  and  i 
••.n-agers  were  trying  to  "undermine  a 
:  indamental  American  institution"  by  hlk- 
:a:  on  Mother's  Day.  Some  of  the  proceeds 
■A  uld  be  pocketed  by  the  kids  instead  '  • 
being  given  to  the  r>oor.  some  opponents  as- 
serted, and  the  Foundation  would  keep  at 
:<-.\st  65  percent  of  the  money  raised.  O'- 
er; ic  even  saw  evidence  of  a  diabolical  plot 
"1  -he  fact  the  the  line  of  walkers  would 
•"•uporarlly  block  off  residential  driveways. 
A  newsletter."  filled  with  innuendo  and  in- 
sinuation, was  widely  distributed  and  a  tele- 
pi;  one  campaign  was  launched  to  urge  par- 
ents to  withdraw  pemasslon  for  their  chi'- 
ciren  to  walk  and  sponsors  to  cancel  thr 
pledges. 

After  all  their  work,  the  kids  were  prettv 
hook  at  first."  recalls  Mrs.  Unda  Eller,  - 
'".iDurban  youth  leader.  "But  they  realtzer' 
"r.ey  had  a  responsibility  to  fulfill,  and  *n 
the  face  of  this  intense  hostility  they  forged 
ahead." 

On  the  Friday  night  before  Mother's  Day, 
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the  committee  held  mass  sandwlch-maklng 
parties  with  bread,  cheese  and  peanut  butir 
donated  by  local  businesses.  Saturday  thc- 
put  up  route  markers  and  tied  up  scores  of 
loose  ends.  That  night.  Chuck  was  so  ex- 
hausted he  couldn't  sleep.  "All  that  work. 
he  kept  thinking,  "and  tomorrow  Is  It." 

Mother's  Day  dawned  to  a  cloudless  sky, 
and  by  6  a.m.  young  people  were  starting  to 
gather  on  Wlllowbrook's  grounds.  White  kids 
In  hippie  garb  and  blacks  virlth  Afro  hairdos 
milled  together  with  girls  In  bell-bottoms 
and  sandals  and  boys  with  hiking  boots  and 
knapsacks.  Kids  whose  parents  had  dropped 
them  oir  In  expensive  cars  stood  talking  to 
a  boy  who  had  walked  in  from  Aurora,  Illi- 
nois, 25  miles  away.  Whole  families,  includ- 
ing grandparents,  stood  hand  in  hand.  Many 
teens  had  brought  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  Ministers  who  were  sponsored  by 
their  congregations,  and  teachers  sponsored 
by  their  students,  arrived  to  walk.  One  boy 
flashed  sponsor  cards  bearing  almost  250 
names.  High  school  track  teams  and  college 
fraternities  and  sororities  had  challenged 
each  other,  and  some  carried  hand-lettered 
signs  reading,  "30  miles  on  a  dare,  show  the 
world  how  much  you  care."  A  young  woman 
in  a  wheelchair  and  two  retarded  youths 
waited  quietly  for  the  walk  to  begin. 

By  eight  o'clock,  a  crowd  of  more  than 
5,000  filled  the  school's  athletic  field.  When 
core  committee  member  Jay  Lyons  climbed 
onto  a  platform  and  shouted,  'How  many 
are  going  30  today?"  the  responding  cheer 
was  ear-splitting. 

Then  a  state  legislator  began  calling  out 
the  names  of  schools  represented.  The  mob 
was  flred  into  action.  The  six  track  teams 
broke  from  their  positions  and  ran  Into  the 
street,  with  the  walkers  surging  after  them. 
The  Walk  for  Development  was  under  way. 

After  the  initial  two  and  one-half  miles, 
the  curb-to-curb  tide  of  walkers  reached  the 
first  checkpoint.  As  they  swarmed  around 
the  tables  where  volunteers  from  ■women's 
clubs  and  civic  organizations  were  stamping 
sponsor  cards,  the  committee  presented  a 
daisy  to  each  mother  among  the  walkers. 

By  the  third  checkpoint,  three  and  one- 
half  miles  away  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  In 
suburban  Glen  Ellyn,  the  dropwut  rate  was 
beginning  to  show.  Relays  of  "toe  trucks" 
were  picking  up  those  who  could  not  con- 
tinue, and  the  thinned  line  kept  mostly  on 
sidewalks  now.  Men  in  radio  communications 
cars  estimated  that  the  walk  stretched  for 
more  than  six  miles. 

By  the  lake,  many  youngsters,  already 
blistered,  tied  their  shoes  around  their  necks 
and  went  barefoot.  A  father  led  his  two  sons 
in  leg  relaxing  exercises.  One  eager  hiker,  an 
eight-year-old  girl,  admitted,  "This  sure  gets 
my  feets  sore.  But."  she  grinned.  "I'll  keep 
going  'cause  I'm  worth  70  cents  a  mile." 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  the  trickle  of 
walkers  arriving  at  the  fourth  checkpoint, 
nine  miles  along  the  route  in  Wheaton. 
swelled  to  a  stream.  Hundreds  of  sandwiches 
were  served  out  of  new  garbage  cans,  tap>ed 
with  signs  that  said:  "We're  walking  because 
some  people  still  have  to  eat  from  these." 
The  walkers,  many  limping  with  pain, 
slumped  wearily  to  the  ground  to  eat.  A 
volunteer  nurse  applied  bandages  to  blistered 
feet. 

Slowly  the  sky  darkened,  and  a  cool  rain 
began.  Still  the  walkers  pushed  ahead. 

On  the  way  to  checkpoint  six,  a  middle- 
aged  housewife  opened  her  home  as  a  rest- 
room  stop.  By  early  afternoon.  150  kids  an 
hour  were  trooping  Into  her  two  bathrooms. 
"It's  a  wonderful  way  to  spend  Mother's 
Day,"  she  declared.  "We  can  all  learn  some- 
thing from  these  kids.  They're  showing  the 
good  that  can  come  If  every  person  Just  does 
what  he  can  on  every  need  he  meets." 

At  checkpoint  eight,  ten  miles  from  the 
finish  line,  a  rock  band  was  on  hand  to  boost 
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morale.  But,  one  hiker  observed  as  he  ban- 
daged his  numb  and  bleeding  feet,  "We're  on 
automatic  pilot  now.  The  only  thing  that 
keeps  us  going  is  sheer  will." 

"Kids  didn't  even  want  to  st<^  to  rest," 
co-coordinator  Cathy  Johnston  remembers, 
"because  they  knew  their  legs  would  tighten 
up  and  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  walk." 
Along  the  way,  grade-school  children  who 
wanted  to  help  set  up  free  water  and  fruit 
Juice  stands. 

The  track  teams,  running  the  full  course, 
had  arrived  back  at  WUlowbrook  before  one 
o'clock.  At  five,  the  rain  over,  walkers  started 
limping  In.  Many  had  worn  through  their 
shoes  and  the  soles  of  their  socks. 

After  eight,  as  darkness  fell  and  the  tem- 
perature dropped.  Chuck  dispatched  trucks 
to  pick  up  those  walkers  still  on  the  route. 
Not  one  would  accept  a  ride. 

The  last  walkers  reached  the  edge  of  the 
school  grounds  at  nine.  Some  students  were 
carrying  others  whose  legs  had  given  out. 
One  father  was  In  the  group  with  his  seven- 
year- old  son,  and  the  eight- year-old  girl 
with  "sore  feets,"  whose  older  sister  had 
dropped  out  earlier,  had  walked  the  dis- 
tance. One  teen-age  girl  crossed  the  finish 
line  and  collapsed,  sobbing,  "I  made  it,  I 
made  it!" 

That  evening,  the  school  had  been  rented 
to  an  adult  theater  group.  As  one  of  the 
playgoers  arrived,  he  looked  disdainfully 
around  at  the  exhausted  young  people 
sprawled  in  his  path.  "Why  don't  you  get 
these  kids  out  of  here?"  he  complained  to 
officials.  "People  are  coming  here  to  see  a 
drama." 

It  never  struck  him  that  his  statement  was 
the  ultimate  in  Irony. 

In  all,  in  this  area  where  In  Chuck's  words, 
"people  get  in  their  cars  to  go  across  the 
street  to  the  mailbox,"  1,800  youngsters  had 
crossed  the  finish  line. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  walkers 
hobbled  back  to  their  sponsors,  displayed 
their  stam{>ed  cards  and  collected  more  than 
$60,000. 

Even  more  important  than  the  money, 
potentially,  was  the  human  concern  the  walk 
had  awakened.  Some  adults,  alerted  for  the 
first  time  to  poverty  in  DuPage  County,  are 
working  to  establish  branches  of  Project 
HOPE  in  their  own  communities.  Teachers 
are  beglninng  to  Integrate  studies  of  world 
hunger  and  the  effects  of  malnutrition  Into 
their  courses.  Teen-agers  are  looking  for 
other  ways  they  can  help  combat  poverty, 
and  Chuck  Stelnbach  and  his  committee  are 
drafting  a  list  of  projects  in  the  Chicago 
area  that  need  volunteer  aid.  "There  Is  a 
lot  that  Americans  can  do."  says  BUI  Ko- 
kontls,  a  student  from  Maryknoll  Seminary. 
"We  have  a  lot  of  wealth — not  Just  money, 
but  healthy  people  with  energy  who  can 
think  and  work." 

Other  towns,  too,  have  found  walks  to  be 
the  catalysts  for  a  -wide  variety  of  commun- 
ity Involvement.  In  Eugene.  Oregon,  the 
mayor  was  so  impressed  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  young  people  that  he  established 
an  active  youth -advisory  council  to  his  of- 
fice. In  Minneapolis,  school  curricula  have 
been  changed  to  deal  more  realistically  with 
poverty  and  other  social  issues.  In  Buffalo, 
adult  leaders  have  laid  plans  for  working 
with  teen-agers  on  a  full  range  of  commun- 
ity projects.  In  Denver  and  other  cities,  some 
teens,  because  of  their  "walk  experiences,  have 
decided  to  pursue  careers  that  deal  "with  so- 
cial problems. 

At  the  next-to-last  checkpoint  on  the  Villa 
Park  walk,  a  long-haired  girl  sat  bandaging 
her  feet. 

"Do  you  thing  we're  going  to  make  It?" 
her  boy  friend  asked. 

"Of  couse  we're  going  to  make  It,"  she 
answered.  "I've  got  a  feeling  we're  going  to 
make  it  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Maybe  to- 
morrow is  going  to  be  better,  after  aU." 
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ALLEGED    MASSACRE    AT    SONGMY. 

IN   VIETNAM 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wf-dnesidau.   December   17.   1969 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President  the 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  a  widely 
read  political  and  economic  weekly  pub- 
lished in  HonK  KonK.  editorialized  on 
December  4  about  t)ie  alleccd  massacre 
at  Sonk'my,  in  Vietnam  The  editors 
coRenrly  commented  on  that  tragic  Inci- 
dent I  believe  their  remarks  are  worthy 
uf  the  att<»ntion  of  all  Senators  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

Ttiere  bems  no  objection.  tJie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  foilow.s: 

A    ErtRTY    War 

When  .\merlc.-»n  enqtilrles  have  uncfirthed 
all  the  ivajlable  facts  .ibout  the  massacre 
at  Mv  Liil  'he  name  mli?ht  rank  with  F'Mirl 
H»rh<>u»-  LlcUce  iuid  Kola  Camp  as  symbcils 
\jI  thestoplh.s  to  which  .vnB;er.  vlnlence  frus- 
tration can  reduce  man  The  evidence  so  far 
suifgests  that  a  unit  of  combat  soldiers  were 
driven  'o  t>realclnB;  point  In  a  war  against 
an  elusive  enemv  who  has  by  terror  or 
persuasion,  won  the  co-ojjeratlon  nt  a  sizable 
proportion  of  the  population  the  Americans 
are  trying  to  defend  For  the  GI  in  Vietnam, 
everv   civilian   is    i   p<>tenUal    tcuerllla 

Most  of  the  South  Vietnamese  pe^iple  he 
meet*  are  either  the  dregs  of  a  de-murallsed 
society  '  the  pimps,  the  prtetltut**  the 
blackmarketeers  I  or  the  badly-'ramed  .ind 
poorly-led  ARVN  For  him.  the  war  makes 
little  sense,  It  has  no  obvious  connection 
with  America  s  national  interest  it  seems  im- 
possible to  win  on  the  battlefield,  and  It  has 
done  little  to  creat«  a  strong,  free  .=iOclety  In 
the  South  which  could  provide  a  viable  al- 
ternative to  communist  domination  A  war 
fought  for  lost  Ideals  must  sour  the  souls  of 
the  men  conscripted  to  defend  South  Viet- 
nam from  external  agression,  m  which  they 
find  the  foe  so  dltflcult  to  distinguish  from 
the  fnend  .Saigon  claims  that  at  .Mv  Lai  the 
.Americans  'lefeated  a  "communist  .strong- 
hold" It  says  much  about  the  character  'if 
the  war  that  defenceless  old  men.  women 
and  children  could  be  so  described 

If  the  massacre  took  place  It  was  unfor- 
givuble.  but  It  Can  be  understood.  The  bru- 
tality of  both  sides  is  sickening  Hanoi's 
propaganda  about  My  Lai  fuid  other  alleged 
m.uisacres  comes  111  from  men  whose  hands 
ire  st<iine<l  with  the  blood  of  the  mass  mur- 
ders at  Hue  1  the  only  difference  between 
that  and  what  purportedly  happened  at  Mv 
Lai  being  that  the  NLP  and  the  Vletcong 
were  not  Indiscriminate,  and  were  better  able 
to  distinguish  between  acceptable  compatri- 
ots and  "collaborators'!  The  meet  repulsive 
communist  dictator.  Walter  Ulbrlcht.  has  of 
Course  Joined  In  the  worldwide  cries  of  hor- 
ror and  too  many  organs  of  opinion  In  those 
countries  which  are  committed  to  the  rule 
of  law  have  Joined  In  the  chorus  which  has 
prejudged  the  Issue 

Too  many  people  have  forgotten  the  real 
Import  of  the  horror  of  My  Lai  -that  the 
US  has  not  hesitated  to  open  Investigations 
or  to  bnng  criminal  prtxieedlngs  against  those 
alleged  to  be  responsible  It  Is  unthinkable 
that  a  communist  state  would  publicly  ac- 
cuse members  of  its  armed  torces  of  acts  of 
barbarism,  but  .^me^lcan  standards  demand 
that  justice  be  done,  whatever  the  cost  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  mor*ie  of  its  soldiers 
If  a  massacre  did  take  plafte  the  Impending 
revelations  can  only  increase  doubts  about 
the  war  in  the  minds  of  the  .American  pub- 
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lie  aiid  will  deepen  that  nation's  continuous 
soul-searching  TTils  kxj.  i.s  a  factor  in  the 
strength  of  .America  the  nation  may  be 
divided  i.ver  the  war  but  lt,s  democratic 
structure  can  withstand  division  while  en- 
suring that  responsible  men  are  held  up  to 
constant  public  scrutiny  Opinion  may  be 
swayed  by  revulsion  over  My  Lai  and  thus 
have  great  lmp»\ct  on  the  future  conduct  of 
the  War  But  what  the  .\merlcan  people  must 
ask  them.selves  is  whether  a  war  which  <  an 
reduce  men  on  both  aides  to  the  level  of 
animals  can  reallstlc.Uly  be  regarded  as  a 
crusiide  to  defend  those  values  for  which 
.American  civilisation  .stands 


PENNSYLVANIA  SOLDIER  GIVES 
VIEWS  ON  VIETNAM 

HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

\jr    PFNWSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wi'dvesdau.  necember  17.  19fi9 

Mr  WHALLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
received  recently  ii  letter  from  a  Penn- 
sylvania soldier.  hghtinK  in  Vietnam, 
outlining  his  thoughts  on  variou.s  a.specUs 
of  the  Vietnam  war  Sp6c  David  C. 
Cavant\ss  >ervinn  with  the  19th  Engi- 
iieer  Combat  Battalion  at  Bao  Loc,  Viet- 
nam, stated  his  concern  for  the  "future 
of  Southeast  Asia.  '  and  I  think  his  letter 
deserves  national  recognition.  The  text, 
printed  by  one  of  our  local  newspapers. 
the  Wmdber  Era.  is  as  follows 

>'>LDirR   Ours  Vietnam    Views 

Otar  Cmnc.re.ssman  I  and  many  others 
have  patiently  waited  a  long  time  for  results 
lor  .America  from  all  the  compromising  to 
the  enemy  In  Vietnam  The  elimination  of 
air  raids  has  Just  enabled  more  men  and 
material  to  come  south  to  kill  more  .Ameri- 
cans. .Allies  and  civilians  Everv^ne  can  now 
see  that  the  Pans  talks  have  Just  been  used 
bv  the  Communists  as  an  extension  of  the 
battlefield  The  pull-iiut  of  our  troops  ad- 
versely affects  the  war,  both  directly  and 
morale-wise— particularly  m  the  largely  VC- 
held  Delta  region  .Also,  why  are  we  pulling 
vital  troops  from  here  when  we  still  have 
ccmbat  units  In  the  Dominican  Republic' 
I  Why  are  thev  there'') 

The  .Administration's  consideration  of 
antlmllltarv  proposals  by  the  "peace-nlks" 
and  their  supporters  has  Just  co.st  us  more 
lives,  time  and  money  We  cannot  Just  tell 
the  .ARVNs  to  take  over  the  war  because 
'he  South  Vietnamese  simply  are  not  capa- 
ble, either  now  or  m  the  near  future  Korea 
showed  that  you  can't  turn  a  mass  uf  .A.slan 
peasantry  into  a  m'Klern  military  machine 
quickly,  or  even  In  several  vears  it  has  taken 
two  decades  to  make  the  Korean  .Army  as 
competent   and  baltlewise  as  it  Is  today 

The  amerlcan  pec.ple  are  rightly  disgusted 
bv  the  present  handling  of  the  war  and  a 
"No-Wln"  p'lllcv  However.  It  Is  Just  a  vocal 
few  (including  the  .American  Communlstsi 
who  want  us  to  pull  out  unilaterally  I  hope 
vou  are  not  being  influenced  by  the  few 
rabble-rousers  conducting  the  current  anti- 
war riots  in  US  cities  I'm  sure  the  great 
majority  of  our  loyal  cltlzen.s  want  a  succe.ss- 
fiil  solution  to  the  \Aar.  a  great  many  of  us 
want  to  WIN.  War  without  victory  Is  still 
un-American 

Our  military  leaders  must  be  allowed  to 
Use  the  full  potential  of  our  tremendous  air 
and  sea  power  and  other  weaponry  as  needed 
to  put  an  end  to  this  endless  war  Who  Is 
the  Administration  afraid  of?  The  subver- 
sive peace-nlks''  Red  China'  The  Soviet 
Union'?  None  of  the  Communist  powers  could 
do  any   more  in  Vietnam   than  they  already 
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are  doing  Atomic  weaponry  Is  not  needed 
Ff>r  example,  the  enemv  Is  mo.stly  dependen- 
on  the  port  of  Haiphong  which  can  be  easUv 
blockaded  ur  destroyed 

Dictator  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  recent  death  auto- 
matically leaves  a  large  power  vacuum  ;:i 
North  Vietnam  The  time  to  win  the  war  l, 
NOW  The  enemy  is  losing  the  war  and  w" 
must  now  press  im  for  total  VICTOR'V  ami 
not  siirrender  any  Vietnamese  to  the  ev:' 
Cinimunlsfs  The  Communists  can  be  de- 
feated; the  civil  wars  in  M.ilaya.  Bolivia, 
Greece  and  Korea  are  examples 

I  am  vitally  concerned  '.<<r  the  fui'.iri' 
of  S<suthea-st  Asia  a  great  mass  of  the  world  = 
population  IS  here  What  are  you  doing  tr, 
help  win  the  war?  .Are  vou  going  to  casuallv 
let  the  Communlbts  win  Vietnam''  (Remem- 
ber how  the  LT  y  Government,  through  the 
influences  of  just  a  few  subversives,  wronp- 
fullv  permitted  the  Red  takeover  of  main- 
land China?) 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sp6c  David  C  Cavane.ss, 
Hq     Co      !9th    Engr  Bn    iComhat). 

Bao  Loc    Vietnam 


DEATH    OF    GORDON    LOGAN,    JR 
ANACORTES.   wash  .   IN   VIETNAM 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

' 'F    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wi'dncsdau.  December  17.  1969 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  Anacortes.  Wash  ,  a  fine  youns  soldic: 
from  my  home  State  was  buried.  He  let 
hLs  life  in  Vietnam.  G'jrdon  Logan.  Jr. 
only  20,  was  the  new  generation  of  a 
family  that  served  this  country  in  the 
.Army  in  the  Civil  War.  World  War  I 
World  War  II.  and  now  \'ietnam 

Tlie  loss  of  this  younc  man  was  a  Ici- 
rible  blow  to  his  family  and  to  his  com- 
munity. Hi.s  father,  Gordon  W.  Logan. 
Sr.,  served  m  city  government  in  Ana- 
cortes and  IS  now  in  .Aberdeen.  Wa'li., 
employed  by  that  municipality. 

Mr  Logan  recently  wrote  to  me  ex- 
pres.sing  his  thanks  for  my  ''omments 
which  were  read  at  the  funeral  of  h:,s 
son.  He  also  sent  along  the  recorded 
thoughts  of  his  daughter,  Margo.  whicii 
wa.s  written  just  after  learning  of  t!v? 
death  of  lier  brother. 

Her  remarks  about  her  brother  and 
our  country  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  all  the  readers  of  the  Concression.al 
Record  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokij, 
as  follows : 

To  Thr  People 

November  12.  1969  is  a  day  *hat  will  never 
he  forgotten  by  me  My  brother.  Pfc  Gordon 
W.  Logan  Jr  was  killed  in  Vietnam.  It's  a 
terrible,  frlgh'^ning  time  lor  nie  I  :eel  reallv 
alone  knowing  I  c.ui  never  talk  to  him  cr 
laugh  with  him  again  He  had  so  much  going 
for  him,  now  everything  Is  wiped  out  and 
Gordy  Is  laying  somewhere  In  Vietnam  wait- 
ing to  come  home  to  his  friends  .Ttid  f  imi;y 
one  last  time 

I  can't  help  thinking  about  the  War  Mor.i- 
torlom  last  month  Maybe  If  they  hadii't  h.id 
It,  my  brother  would  still  be  alive  After  the 
moratorium  I  got  a  letter  from  mv  brother, 
telling  me  how  the  Communists  had  started 
a  new  offensive.  Up  until  then  things  had 
been  fairly  quiet  with  little  Co.^lmunlst  ac- 
tivity 
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I'he  North  Vlelniuiiese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
probably  feel  th.it  the  Americans  don't  really 
t.ire  If  they  kill  their  guys  ,tnd  that  they 
.iri'ii'l  .1  proud  people  Quite  a  .ew  don't  act 
:ike  they  are  provid 

Maybe  the  jH-opie  who  want  us  to  pull  out 
a:l  the  troops  inunedialfly  think  after  that 
we'll  leel  good  and  .ull  the  other  nations  of 
;  :ie  world  will  smile  at  us  mid  s.»y  once  again 
America  is  a  great  country.  Don't  count  on 
that  for  long.  If  we  pull  out  righr  now  and 
the  Communists  do  take  over  and  re.iily  mess 
v.p  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  all  tiiose  coun- 
tries that  patted  us  on  our  backs  will  turn 
around  and  condemn  us  for  leaving. 

My  brother  had  ideals  Gordy  'A'as  proud 
:.)  be  an  American  Many  people  act  like  it's 
;.ot  right  to  be  proud  of  this  country  because 
t£  it-s  problems.  Aiid  don't  try  to  blame  the 
^•overnment  for  all  the  wrongs  In  this  coun- 
try. If  you  want  things  m  this  country  to  be 
light,  you  have  to  do  right  yourselves.  And 
that  sometimes  takes  courage. 

Gordy  believed  m  freedom  Maybe  that's 
why  so  many  people  are  against  the  war. 
They  might  not  truly  believe  In  freedom. 
.Ask  yourselves  how  you  would  feel  and  act 
II  a  black  family  moved  next  door  to  you. 
.^fter  you  have  answered  that  truthfully  then 
hsk  yourselves  If  you  truly  believe  in  freedom. 

I  don't  want  Gordy  to  have  died  in  vain. 
1  will  always  try  in  any  little  way  I  can  to 
make  this  a  better  country.  I  am  proud  to  be 
.,11  American  and  I'm  very  proud  of  my 
irother.  Gordy  will  always  be  a  guide  in 
my  life  and  anything  1  try  for  in  life  will 
be  lor  him. 

Marco  Locant. 

His  sister. 


SOCIAL   SECURITY   AMENDMENTS 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

WedJicsday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
give  my  wholehearted  approval  to  the  bill 
jjassed,  earlier  this  week  which  provided 
a  15  percent  across-the-board  increase  in 
.-GCial  security  payments.  Since  the  last 
benefit  increase  the  cost  of  living  has 
iisen  by  9  percent,  .so  this  latest  boost 
(iocs  httle  more  than  hold  the  line.  It  is 
important  that  we  recognize  that  this  in- 
trea.se,  though  it  is  substantial  and  badly 
reeded,  is  merely  a  stopgap  measure  that 
cannot  substitute  for  an  overall  change 
111  policy  regarding  our  Nation's  responsi- 
bilities to  Its  older  citizens. 

The  15-percent  increase,  which  is  the 
.same  amount  I  suggested  in  my  bill  H.R. 
13914,  is  still  not  enough.  The  increase 
will  leave  millions  of  annuitants  still  in 
poverty,  unable  to  provide  for  themselves 
the  basic  necessities  of  a  dignified  exist- 
ence. It  is  important  to  note  that  this  in- 
crease amounts  in  many  cases  to  only  $9 
per  month,  a  little  more  than  30  cents  a 
riay.  We  would  be  deluding  ourselves  to 
think  that  30  cents  a  day  is  going  to  go 
very  far  in  alleviating  the  burdens  of 
tiiose  living  on  fi.xed  incomes. 

Many  of  my  constituents  are  retirees 
and  they  write  me  often  to  explain  their 
ditliculties  in  making  ends  meet.  The  sit- 
uation has  been  unchanged  for  several 
years  now,  and  as  long  as  periodic  in- 
creases in  benefits  do  no  more  than  take 
up  the  inflationarj'  slack,  it  is  difficult  to 
hold  out  much  hope  that  things  will  be 
improved. 
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I  have  offered  legislation  which  would 
modify  the  retirement  test  by  allowing 
annuitants  to  earn  $2,400  annually 
without  suffering  a  loss  in  benefits.  The 
present  earnings  ceiling  of  SI. 680  is  no 
longer  acceptable.  It  requires  many  re- 
tires, even  if  they  are  able  to  work,  to  live 
on  less  than  $2,400  per  year,  well  below 
the  poverty  level.  There  is  much  useful 
work  that  citizens  over  65  can  accom- 
plish and  it  is  surely  not  in  the  national 
interest,  to  say  nothing  of  their  personal 
interest,  to  discourage  them  from  doing 
it. 

We  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  I  think,  that 
the  elderly  citizens  of  our  country  are  an 
invaluable  national  resource  that  must  be 
protected  so  that  we  can  all  share  the 
fruits  of  their  accumulated  experience 
and  wisdom.  In  recent  years  the  United 
States  has  been  called  "the  coimtry  of 
the  young,"  but  at  the  same  time  life 
spans  have  increased  so  that  we  have 
more  people  than  ever  over  the  age  of 
65.  With  the  current  emphasis  on  youth 
we  tend  to  ignore  the  special  contribu- 
tions to  be  made  by  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens.  The  older  citizens  in  my  district 
are  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  and 
amazement  to  me.  Theirs  has  been  a 
major  and  magnificent  contribution  to 
the  greatness  of  America.  We  must  not 
let  them  down. 
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VETERANS'  DAY  ADDRESS  BY 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
NAVY  JAMES  D.  HITTLE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  PACKWOOD 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  James  D.  Hittle, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs,  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Day  luncheon  in  Roseburg,  Oreg., 
November  11,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Hon.  James  D.  Hittle,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  i  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs),  at  the  Veterans'  Day 
LrNCHEON,  Roseburg.  Oreg.,  November  11, 
1969 

introductory  remarks 

It  Is  for  me  a  real  honor  and  pleasure  to  be 
with  you  at  this  gathering  of  veterans  on  this 
■Veterans'  Day. 

I  bring  to  you  the  good  wishes  of  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, President  Richard  M, 
Nixon,  who  personally  knows  of  your  celebra- 
tion today,  and  greetings  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable 
John  H.  Chafee.  As  you  know,  in  my  position 
my  principal  respxjnsibillties  are  matters  per- 
taining to  people.  And  I  am  glad  to  report  to 
you  that  these  three  leaders  are  people  who 
care  about  people. 

One  of  the  reasons  I'm  glad  to  be  here  Is 
that  I  can  join  ■with  you  In  honoring  the 
veterans  who  have  served  our  Nation  since  its 
birth  and  whose  services  have  been  indispen- 
sable to  our  Nation's  growth,  progress,  and 
most  certainly  Its  survival. 

One  of  the  reasons  our  Nation  has  sur- 


vived and  our  freedoms  have  flourished  is 
that  whenever  our  Nation  or  our  way  of  life 
has  been  threatened  by  alien  forces  each 
generation  of  veterans,  in  its  turn,  has 
shouldered  arms  and  marched  toward  the 
sound  of  enemy  guns  One  thing  that  we  vet- 
erans know,  as  each  generation  of  veterans 
before  us  well  knew,  is  that  our  survival  wall 
be  guaranteed  by  brave  men  who  serve  on 
the  firing  line,  not  by  protesters  in  the  plac- 
ard picket-line. 

But  Veterans  Day  is  not  only  for  remem- 
bering past  generations  of  veterans  who  have 
done  their  duty  and  marched  on.  It  is  also  a 
day  for  houoring  today's  fighting  men  who 
are  facing  up  to  the  obligations,  responsibili- 
ties, and — yes,  the  high  privilege — of  citizen- 
ship that  of  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Services. 

They  are  the  latest  generation  of  American 
veterans.  Having  been  repeatedly  to  Vietnam 
since  the  early  days  of  the  struggle.  I  can 
tell  you  that  today's  fighting  man  is  luliy 
measuring  up  to  the  example  you  .set  in 
terms  of  patriotism,  professional  skill,  and 
unquestioned  valor.  And,  let  me  say  right 
at  this  point  that  anyone  today  who  has  seri- 
ous misgivings  about  the  character  and  the 
patriotism  of  American  youth  should  go  to 
Vietnam — and  those  nilsgivings  will  be  dis- 
pelled. 

Officers  and  NCO's  who  have  commanded 
in  World  War  II.  Korea,  and  now  in  Vietnam, 
are  high  in  their  praise  of  today's  young 
.American  fighting  men.  They  say  without 
exception  that  the  young  serviceman  today 
is  by  far  the  best  we've  ever  had  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Of  course,  the  reference  to  the  magnificent 
services  being  performed  by  young  Americans 
serving  in  Vietnam  brings  us  squarely  face 
to  face  with  probably  the  most  important 
.■^ingle  issue  facing  our  Nation. 

It  is  the  issue  of  supporting  our  Nation 
and  our  Commander-in-Chief — The  Presi- 
dent— m  this  difficult  time. 

It  is  the  natural  role  of  responsible  and 
understanding  American  citizens  to  make  It 
crystal  clear,  through  a  show  of  patriotic 
solidarity  that  the  protesters,  the  dissenters, 
and  the  faint-hearted  are  not  the  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

During  my  last  visit  to  Vietnam.  I  was 
repeatedly  told  by  our  fighting  men.  many 
serving  their  second  tours  of  duty  there,  that 
they  hoped  that  the  President  would  be 
supported  fully  in  his  Vietnamization  policy 
and  the  resulting  properly  timed  measured 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces.  They  said  that  If 
lie  gets  this  backing  from  the  American 
people — as  I  am  sure  he  will — their  efforts 
in  South  Vietnam  will  come  out  successfully. 

I  know  that  I  need  not  tell  you  veterans 
the  danger  of  the  proposals  for  a  precipitant 
withdrawal  of  US.  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  clearly 
.set  forth  the  pitlaUs  of  such  a  dangerous 
policy  when  he  spoke  in  clear  terms  to  the 
American  people  a  few  nights  ago. 

.As  the  President  so  well  pointed  out,  such 
a  precipitant  withdrawal  would  allow  the 
Communists  to  repeat  the  massacres  which 
followed  their  takeover  in  North  Vietnam 
15  years  ago,  .At  that  time  the  Communists 
murdered  more  than  50,000  people  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  died  a  slow 
death  in  the  slave  labor  camps 

And,  of  course,  cur  precipitant  withdrawal 
would  endanger  well  over  a  million  Roman 
Catholic  refugees  who  fled  to  South  Vietnam 
when  the  Communists  took  over  in  the  north. 
These  are  people  who  value  freedom  of  re- 
ligion and  the  desire  to  worship  Gkxi  In  their 
own  way  above  all  worldly  possessions.  They 
left  their  farms,  their  homes,  their  personal 
possessions  and  fled  south,  often  with  little 
more  than  their  Bible 

On  one  of  my  recent  visits  to  Vietnam  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  one  of  these 
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Caihollc  rffugeea  from  '.he  north  We  sat  !n 
a  quiet  corner  of  a  side  street  tea-room  In 
Saigon  He  has.  today,  a  very  modest  Job-- 
but  enough  to  provide  food  and  siinne  sort  of 
roof  for  hJs  family  Yet.  he  has.  he  ^ald  free- 
dom I  asked  h'm  what  would  happen  If  the 
Communists  should  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam He  thought  for  a  motnent  and  said. 
■  The  answer  Is  simple  TTiere  would  be  noth- 
ing but  torture  and  death  for  my  family  and 
myself  ' 

Are  those  who  are  today  advocating  a 
precipitant  pull-out  willing  to  sacrifice  .*  mil- 
lion people,  such  as  thla  man  and  his  family 
Apparently,  such  sacrifice  is  acceptable  to 
some  of  the  protesters,  demon.strators.  and 
placard  carriers 

Just  because  the  bloodletting  and  torture 
would  take  pi  rice  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  doesn't  make  it  acceptable  to  you  vrt- 
erans  from   the  moral   standpoint 

You  know  that  freedom  Is  indivisible,  and 
that  the  destruction  of  freeidom  anrwhere 
means  the  destruction  of  some  freedom 
everywhere 

A  precipitant  withdrawal  from  3<r>uth 
Vietnam  would  mean  also  as  :he  President 
s-j  pointedly  stated,  that  it  would  be  the  first 
defeat  In  our  Nations  history  and  that  would 
end  worldwide  confidence  In  American  lead- 
ership' 

As  ^^eTirans.  you  and  I  know  full  well  that 
no  nation  ran  survr. e  and  reach  the  fulflU- 
ment  of  Its  destiny  by  letting  down  its 
friends,  breaking  Us  word,  and  running 
icared  before  the  oppre.ssor 

If  hls'ory  teaches  anything  It  Is  that  na- 
tions, like  pe<jp:e.  cannot  with  Impunity 
break  their  pledge  or  shirk  their  responsi- 
bilities 

I  am  confident  that  we  all  shared  a  sense 
of  reassurance  and  new  confidence  when  the 
President  told  the  Nation  on  November  .3rd 
that  he  was  not  going  to  take  the  easy  way 
out:  he  was  not  going  to  endanger  'he  quest 
for  peace  by  such  a  precipitant  withdrawal 
That  he  would  not  m  effect  preside  over  a 
retreat  that  would  trigger  a  disaster  of  im- 
men.se   ma<tn:tude 

By  leading  us  m  a  p<il:cy  of  standing  firm 
by  our  word  by  our  pledge,  to  our  allies  and 
friends  and  being  faithful  to  ourselves,  the 
President  also  i.s  moving  toward  the  goal  that 
veterans,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  group 
■io  devotedlv  hi>pe  for  That  goal  Is  a  firm 
and  honrible  peace  Veteraru  know  war 
Therefore  'hev  treasure  peace  But  we  know 
that  peace  a'  any  price  Is  the  easiest  thing  to 
get  All  we  have  to  do  to  get  that  kind  of 
peace  Is  to  surrender  We  also  know  that 
peace  at  anv  price  S  not  reatlv  peace  Its 
the  silent  peace  of  the  concentration  camp-  - 
the  bliKxl  splattered  wall  the  mass  graves 
But  achieving  an  honorable  peace  Is  not  a 
unilateral  endeavor  After  listening  to  the 
Presidents  point-by-polnt  account  of  the 
actlon.s  he  has  Initiated  In  his  quest  for 
peace  rme  can  onlv  come  to  the  simple  but 
me.scapable  concUisiDn  that  failure  to  achieve 
peace  m  Vietnam  rests  firmly  with  Hanoi  and 
not  with  the  United  States  and  our  allies 

In  his  search  for  the  end  to  the  conflict, 
the  President  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
Vietnamlzing  o\ir  efforts  This  effort,  as  the 
President  so  well  stated  is  a  kev  to  "The 
search  for  peace   " 

I  would  like  to  talk  'o  vou  for  Just  a  few 
minutes  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  viet- 
namlzatlon  of  the  struggle  in  St^uth  Vietnam 
It  means  to  shift  gradually  the  responsi- 
bilities of  peace  winning  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese 

Of  course,  the  protesters,  the  demonstra- 
tors and  the  fainthearted  who  criticize  our 
stand  In  Vietnam  against  oppresiinn  say  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  won't  carry  'heir  own 
load  and  that  they  won't  fight  Well  let  me 
sav  that  this  Is  nothing  but  sheer  falsehood 
and   vicious  propaganda 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  about  the  lie 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  wont  fight 
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As  you  veterans  well  know,  the  number  of 
battle-dead  Is  a  gocyd  Indicator  of  the  wil- 
lingness of  a  people  to  fight  So  let's  take 
the  matter  of  South  Vietnam's  military  com- 
bat dead  Since  19(11.  about  9«.000  South 
Vietnamese  troops  have  been  killed  defend- 
ing their  country  against  Communist  ag- 
gression This  by  any  count  is  a  heavy  loll 
In  combat  dead  Yet  the  real  significance  of 
war  casualties  is  m  relation  to  the  propor- 
tion of  total  population 

If  we  project  South  Vietnam's  96.000  com- 
bat dead  into  our  OS.  population,  which  Is 
about  13  times  that  of  Vietnam,  we  can  bet- 
ter appreciate  the  Impact  of  the  war  on  the 
Vlername.se 

The  South  Vlefnamese  combat  dead  total  Is 
the  equivalent  of  1  .aiX)  000  combat  dead  for 
the    United    States 

This  means,  in  turn,  that  on  a  percentage 
of  population  basis,  the  total  nf  military 
war  dead  suffered  so  far  by  Vletn.im  Is  More 
than  13  times  wur  combat  dead  In  World  War 
I  over  three  times  cjur  combat  dead  In  World 
War  II,  about  .■},■?  times  our  combat  dead  in 
the  entire  Korean  War 

And  what  about  the  civilian  population'' 
They  tix>.  have  bled  and  died  Since  1961. 
71  60O  civilians  have  been  killed  or  kid- 
napped as  a  result  of  deliberate  Communist 
terror  In  terms  nf  percentage  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  the  ratio  to  the  DS 
population  11  Is  the  s.ime  as  If  close  to  900  - 
0<X)  .Americans  civilians  were  killed  or  kid- 
napped In  a  reign  of  terror  To  bring  li  even 
clciser  to  home.  It  Is  the  same  as  If  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  of  Seattle — every  man. 
woman,  and  child— were  killed  or  kidnapped 
Therefore,  when  Jvidged  on  a  relative  biusis 
with  what  our  own  nation  suffered  In  our 
srreat  struggles  against  oppre.sslon  South 
Vietnam   measures   up  extremely  well 

-South  Vietnam  hits,  m  terms  of  percentage 
.  f  Its  p<jpularion  killed  m  combat  ^et  a  high 
example  <pf  opposUiun  to  communism,  sacri- 
fice devotion  to  freedom  md  determination 
I"  keep  It 

What  South  Vietnam  has  paid  and  Is  pay- 
ing In  bkxid  to  stay  free  deserves  the  com- 
mendation, not  the  condemnation,  of  free- 
dom-loving  people 

And  still  'he  Stiuth  Vietnamese  are  fight- 
ing .md  dying  t<i  turn  back  Communist  ag- 
gression And  what  is  more  they  are  fighting 
better  all  the  time  I  can  report  this  to  you 
based  upon  compwrlaons  I  have  personally 
made  m  repeated  trips  ro  Vietnam  over  the 
livst  rtve  years  In  tiiese  visits.  I  have  been  to 
every  major  combat  .irea  from  the  DMZ  to 
the   Delta 

Just  about  a  year  ago  I  began  to  sense  that 
something  new  and  dramatic  and  encourag- 
ing was  happening  in  South  Vletniuii  Time 
and  again  V  S  fighting  men.  both  officers 
and  NCOS.  t..ld  me  rhat  the  least  undersu>cd 
development  taking  place  then  In  .South  Viet- 
nam was  the  'remendt-ius  impnivement  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  One  battalion  com- 
mander in  the  northwes*  highlands  who  had 
been  fighting  alongside  a  South  Vletnsmiese 
unit,  told  me  Indignantly  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  was 
then  the  most  important  untold  story  of  the 
war 

I  was  In  South  Vietnam  again  a  little  over 
a  mcjnth  ago  On  that  occasion,  the  improve- 
ment in  the  fighting  ability  of  the  .South 
Vietnamese  was  Increasingly  evident  In  the 
Delta,  for  Instance,  the  US  Navy  has  'urned 
over  close  to  half  of  our  river  patrol  craft  to 
the  Stiuth  Vletnan^ese  Navy  TTiese  are  the 
boats  that  have  been  nghtlng  the  tough, 
close-quarter  war  in  opening  up  the  water- 
ways that  are  the  arteries  of  commerce  and 
the  pathways  to  security  In  the  rich  Delta 
area 

I  can  report  to  you  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Navv  has  iissumed  this  responsibility 
willingly  It  Is  continuing  the  operation  of 
the  river  patrol  craft,  and  It  la  oonductlng 
operations  skillfully. 
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You  are  all  aware  that  the  policy  of  shift- 
ing the  burden  to  the  South  Vietnamese  as 
they  gain  in  strength  has  resulted  In  the 
President's  programed  withdrawal  of  over 
60  000  US   flghilngmen 

But  there  are  other  hard,  clear  Indicators 
which  to  me  have  been  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess of  our  effort*  In  S<iuth  Vietnam  For  in- 
stance, roads  that  18  months  tii  two  yearv 
ago  were  virtually  Impassable  due  to  enenr 
action  are  tixlay  opened  for  normal  day-tlmt- 
traffic  Villages  are  being  brought  back  to  tlif 
mainstream  of  political  and  economic  life 
A  big  start,  m  terms  of  a  war-torn  nation 
has  been  made  m  establishing  a  constitu- 
tional firm  of  government  And  this  is  n- 
mean  .accomplishment  for  a  nation  flghtliiL- 
for  Its  very  survi\  al  against  an  enemy  attack- 
ing from  w.thout  ;ind  within 

Even  the  railroad  running  north  along  the 
coast  fr.jm  DaNang  to  Hue  is  now  operatliu- 
wnh  .tma/lng  regularity  Two  years  ago.  whe': 
I  w  is  in  the  nirthern  part  of  Sfuith  Vie- - 
nam  the  r:illroad  was  not  from  the  practlc. 
standpoint,    -ven    functioning 

Probably  one  of  the  best  summations  of 
this  whole  farslghted  policy  of  Vletnamtza- 
tion  WIS  exprcs-sed  to  me  by  a  battle  experi- 
enced lieuien.'tnt  colonel  who  Is  on  his  second 
t<jur  of  duty  m  Vletn.m  He  said.  "AH  i  : 
the  Investment  in  lives,  blood,  money,  niirt 
material  that  the  United  Stales  has  made  i:. 
the  last  five  \ears  Is  jtist  now  beginning  'o 
pay  the  big  dividends  in  South  Vietnam 
tncreaslnss'  combat  ability  " 

And  so  at  this  critical  Juncture  of  histor 
when  we  hiive  started  to  move  acro.ss  the 
threshold  of  success  in  this  long,  bitter  con- 
flict. It  should  be  abundantly  clear  that  t!  c 
precipitant  withdrawal  which  to  many  loiio 
protesters  .ire  nrirmg  i.s  nothing  but  a  blue- 
print for  surrender 

As  veterans  well  know,  to  pull  out  In  the 
face  of  an  aggressive  .ind  vicious  enemy  . 
an  invitation  to  disaster  Y.iu  and  I  know- 
too  that  regardless  of  how  a  preclpltai  ■ 
withdrawal  is  de.scrlbed  in  rllmsy  theory.  .• 
really  means  pulling  down  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  running  up  he  white  flag,  and  every- 
body running  down  to  the  beach  to  go* 
aboard  a  ship  for  home  You  and  I  know  tJi,.- 
IS  not  the  American  wav  And.  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  told  us.  it's  no- 
going  to  be  his  way 

I'd  like  to  relate  to  you  Just  a  few  of  the 
remirks  made  to  me  by  our  fighting  me:-. 
In  Vietnam 

Soon  after  *he  decision  wns  made  to  open:. 
enter  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  I  visited  Vle'- 
n  im  The  Marines  had  gone  ashore  from  tl.i^ 
Fleet  at  the  stra'eglc  coastal  location  of  Chu 
Lai  I  arrived  there  while  the  Marine  opera- 
tions were  still  continuing  against  surround- 
init  enemv  units  and  while  the  Seabees  were 
still  constructing  the  expeditionary  aircraft 
runwiiy  I  w.mtcd  to  know  what  our  your.s 
men  In  Vietnam  who  were  doing  the  flghtlnj 
thought  about  the  anti-war  picketing  and 
protesting  back  home  I  asked  one  youne 
Marine,  about  20  years  old.  In  embattled  Chv. 
Lai  what  he  'bought  of  those  carrying  plac- 
ards  "We  won't  flght  in  Vietnam." 

He  =ald  I  wish  I  had  one  of  those  smar' 
protesters  here  I'd  like  to  take  him  with  me 
on  outF)05t  duty  tonight  There's  a  V  C.  iVk* 
Cong)  sniper  who's  been  trj-lng  to  get  me 
for  the  last  three  nights  But  I  haven't  bee:; 
.-iblp  to  nail  him  vet  '  He  paused  and  smile<i 
I'd  sure  like  to  get  him  in  my  foxhole 
when  that  sniper  starts  working  on  us.  I 
'v.int  to  see  how  much  that  protester  win 
wave  his  placard  then." 

His  speech  finished,  he  trudged  through 
the  sand  back  to  his  platoon.  In  a  few  hour? 
he'd  be  back  on  outpost  duty,  trying  '<-•• 
"nuiU"  the  Communist  Viet  Cong  sniper  be- 
fore the  sniper  could  get  him. 

Recently,  while  flying  to  a  conference  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  I  noted  a  young  corporal  s 
few  rows  back  from  me  In  the  plane.  During 
the  flight,  I  walked  back  and  sat  down  and 
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v'.d   him   that   I   had  served   in   the  Marine 
Corps  and  started  chatting  with  him. 

He  was.  he  told  me.  on  his  way  to  Vietnam. 
I  asked  him.  "Is  this  your  first  time  out" 
He  .said.  "No.  I'll  be  going  in  to  my  second 
extension."  I  said,  "Why  have  you  served  one 
mil  year,  extended  for  one  six-month  period, 
.iiid  now  are  extending  for  another  six 
m-nths?"  He  said.  "•Well,  the  first  time  I 
(•vended  I  did  it  because  some  of  my  close 
li'.ends  had  been  killed  In  action,  and  I 
w  uted  to  get  even  I  got  It.  but  I  also,  dur- 
ing that  added  six  months,  realized  how 
nerefisary  and  Important  our  Job  Is  that  we 
are  doing  in  Vietnam,  and  I  wanted  to  keep 
I  n  doing  more  of  It." 

But  probably  the  best  and  most  memo- 
rutile  explanation  of  duty  I  have  ever  heard 
c.'.nie  from  a  young  Negro  Army  sentry  on  a 
lonely  observation  post  overiooklng  Cam 
Hiinh  Bay.  I  stopped  In  the  course  of  a  visit 
!n  talk  with  him  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a 
:..mily  He  said  "Yes.  I'd  Just  been  married 
.1  :pw  months  before  I  came  out  here  again." 
I  .i.'ked,  "What  does  your  wife  think  of  your 
coming  to  Vietnam  a  second  time?"  He  said, 
'  si.e  agreed  when  I  told  her  that  I  believed 
I  -hould  be  back  here.  I  volunteered  for  a 
50.  lul  tour  '■  I  said  to  him,  "Why  did  you 
volunteer  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  had 
been  married  only  a  few  months?"  He  thought 
;.  r  ..  moment  and  said  In  very  simple  lan- 
guage. "I  think  that  it's  every  American's 
duty  to  do  what  he  can  to  help  his  country 
when  it  Is  in  trouble." 

Bur.  If  there's  anybody  who  has  earned 
ti-.e  right  to  complain  about  fighting  In 
VieTiam,  It  Is  the  man  who  has  been  wounded 
III  -hat  fighting.  He  has  paid  for  that  right 
w::h  the  high  price  of  his  blood  and,  too 
ol'en.  his  limbs. 

:  ran  report  to  you  now  on  the  basis  of 
pT-  nal  knowledge  that  If  you  want  to  hear 
Lfipings.  complaints,  and  criticisms  about 
-  Nation  standing  against  Communism  In 
V:<»'nam.  then  don't  go  to  the  hospital  wards 
.im)  -visit  the  wounded  from  the  Vietnam 
Bi-'lefront  Tho.se  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
<y.  battle  are  not  the  ones  who  are  beefing 
;i'-'  .It  it. 

\  few  months  ago  In  Pearl  Harbor  I  visited 
;ht  battle  casulatles  who  have  been  flown 
,n  ftr  treatment  In  Trlpler  General  Hospital. 
.\in.np  the  wounded  I  talked  with  was  a 
■i  ■  ng  corporal.  One  leg  was  In  traction,  an 
h-rr:  was  in  a  cast,  and  he  had  machlnegun 
1:    -s  in  his  stomach 

I  'opped  and  chatted  with  him.  I  asked 
;-.i::.  how  long  he  had  been  in  Vietnam  be- 
icrr  he  was  hit.  He  said  he  had  been  there 
ilri:  n  two  years  I  asked  him  why  almost 
"A  vears.  as  the  required  tour  was  one 
'^  ■:  He  replied  that  he  had  twice  volun- 
tririlv  extended  his  duty.  I  asked  him  "whv 
('■■■'■  •  ou  do  that?" 

H(  replied,  I  was  assigned  to  train  and 
;.-■.."  with  a  local  village  mllltla  platoon  In 
;!:(■  liorthern  hill  country."'  He  continued,  "I 
:c'-.:.:l  out  how  much  these  people  wanted  to 
he  .,ble  to  defend  their  villages  and  their 
is:;. Hies  against  Communism.  I  knew  what 
I  •'  -  doing  was  important,  and  I  wanted  to 
ket-.i  on  doing  It."  And  then  he  added,  "I  be- 
''■•:•  •  ci  that  those  village  mllltla  men  would 
't,i:.:i  and  die  rather  than  let  me  be  cap- 
. I. reel  I  found  out  I  was  right.  I  would  have 
oeo!.  'Killed  or  captured  If  they  hadn't  stood 
"•'■  ■■(■  When  we  were  hit  by  a  big  V.C.  unit, 
i»  vere  killed  in  defending  me  when  I  was 
»'|"    :.-ieri." 

A  .'ew  months  ago,  I  visited  the  Vietnam 
raj  ilties  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Hospital 
;-j'  cutside  Chicago.  Above  the  bed  of  every 
Vie:iam  c.isually  was  a  United  States  flag. 
Ei  .  wounded  fighting  man,  when  he  leaves 
't'-'  iiospiuu  can  take  the  flag  from  over  his 
^e  •  vith  him.  And.  they  do.  And,  when  a  new 
lis  ..lit y  comes  In.  he  wants  a  flag  over  his 
■'ii-  "viihout  delay.  This,  again.  Is  a  reflection 
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of  the  genuine  patriotism,  devotion,  and  in- 
herent goodness  of  those  who  know  what  it 
means  to  defend  their  flag  and  what  It  stands 
for. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  attitude  of 
some  of  these  men  would  not  get  a  very  high 
grade  from  some  of  the  dreamy  theorists  who 
pose  as  moralists  in  protesting  against  our 
Vietnam  policy.  However,  I  for  one  stand  in 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  kind  of  spirit 
reflected  In  their  statements.  It  reflects  the 
kind  of  courage,  toughness,  sind  determina- 
tion that  helped  carry  our  Nation  from  the 
Atlantic  across  the  mountains,  rivers, 
prairies,  to  the  Pacific.  It  Is  the  kind  of  spirit 
that  made  our  Nation  free  and  made  it  great. 
And  we  can  be  glad  that  this  spirit  still  exists 
In  our  youth. 

At  a  Naval  hospital  In  the  south,  I  was 
talking  to  a  young  Army  corporal.  He  had 
been  sent  to  a  Naval  hospital  because  it  was 
near  his  home.  I  noted  that  he  had  lost  a  leg 
below  his  knee.  I  asked  him  about  the  action 
In  which  he  was  hit.  He  said  he  was  on  Ham- 
burger Hill.  That  was  Just  about  the  time 
the  critics  of  our  Vietnam  policy  were  en- 
gaged In  the  Monday  morning  quarterback- 
Ing  and  saying  that  It  was  a  battle  that 
should  not  have  been  fought.  I  was  curious 
about  the  corporal's  reaction  to  such  opin- 
ions. I  said  that  since  he  had  been  on  the 
Hill  and  lost  a  leg  there,  what  was  his  re- 
action to  those  who  were  saying  that  he 
should  not  have  been  there  In  the  first  place. 
He  thought  for  a  few  moments  and  said, 
"This  war  Isn't  going  to  be  won  bv  the  pro- 
testers back  In  the  U.S.  It's  going  "to  be  won 
by  the  guy  with  the  rifle  who  takes  ihe  high 
ground." 

And,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  a  voung 
sergeant  I  spoke  to  recently.  He  had  lost  his 
left  leg  near  the  hip  and  his  right  arm  had 
been  shattered  by  a  shell  fragment.  The  arm 
was  in  a  cast  and  he  still  faced  a  number  of 
operations  He  was  a  red -headed  laa  who 
looked  like  he  had  shaved  only  a  couple  of 
times  In  his  life.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
about  the  protesters,  the  demonstrators,  and 
the  placard  carriers.  He  said,  '"Well.  I'm  going 
to  get  out  of  here  one  of  these  days  a.nd  if 
I  happen  to  see  any  of  those  people  stomping 
on  the  American  flag  or  holding  up  the  North 
Vietnam  flag,  somebody  had  better  grab  me 
quick,  because  I  am  going  after  their 
throats." 

And  finally,  there  was  the  Marine  corporal 
who  had  lost  both  legs.  In  the  course  of  my 
chat  with  him,  I  asked  him  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  do  when  he  was  discharged  to  civilian 
life.  He  said  he  was  going  to  college.  I  -i^ked 
him  what  he  was  going  to  take.  He  said  he 
was  going  to  be  a  teacher.  I  said  that  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  commendable  objective,  but  I 
was  curious  as  to  why  he  wanted  to  be  a 
teacher.  He  looked  at  me  and  said,  "WeU,  I 
think  I've  earned  the  right  to  tell  :he  young- 
sters what  this  country  Is  all  about." 

So,  in  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  joining  with  you  in  honoring 
those  who  have  fought  and  who  are  fighting 
In  the  defense  of  America  and  freedoms  in 
which  we  believe.  And.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  join  with  me  in  admiration  of  today's 
American  fighting  men  who  are  demonsirat- 
ing  that  courage,  devotion,  professionalism, 
soldierly  virtues,  and  patriotism  are  stlU  In 
abundant  supply.  We  can  also  be  sure  that 
America's  destiny  is  not  going  to  be  leclded 
by  placard-carrying  demonstrators  in  the 
streets  who  urge  surrender,  sacrifice  of  our 
friends,  and  disgrace  for  ourselves. 

Rather,  we  join  today  In  the  reassuring 
realization  that  we  face  our  destiny  under 
the  leadership  of  a  President  who  has  taken 
the  Nation  into  his  confidence  and  In  so  do- 
ing has  placed  his  faith  In  the  courage  and 
common  sense  of  the  American  people; — a 
President  who  has  chosen  the  right  way 
rather  than  the  easy  way. 
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MRS.  GLADYS  COFFEY  HARPER,  RE- 
CIPIENT OF  1969  DAISY  LAMPKIN 
AWARD   BY   PITTSBURGH    NAACP 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PEKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
Gladys  Coffey  Harper,  of  Pittsburgh  was 
this  year's  recipient  of  the  Daisy  E. 
Lampkin  award  for  major  contributions 
in  the  field  of  human  rights.  Mrs.  Lamp- 
kin  was  the  first  field  secretary  for  the 
NAACP  and  a  member  of  the  national 
executive  board  when  she  died. 

Nothing  I  could  say  could  possibly  add 
to  the  fine  tribute  Mrs.  Harper  was  paid 
by  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  NAACP 
on  the  occasion  of  this  award  in  Pitta- 
burgh,  November  8,  except  that,  in  the 
tradition  of  Mrs.  Lampkin,  she  has  that 
rare  combination  of  intellect,  ingenuity, 
drive,  and  devotion  to^e  service  of  oth- 
ers, which  uniquely  qualifies  her  for  this 
honor. 

The  tribute  to  Mrs.  Harper  is  included 
herewith  in  the  Record  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Gladys  Coffey   Harper 
Gladys  Coffey  Harper,  awardee  of  the  1969 
Daisy  E.  Lampkin  Award  for  major  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

A  native  Pittsbtirgher,  Mr.  Harper,  the  sec- 
ond of  eight  children  spent  her  early  years  In 
the  Hill  District.  The  daughter  of  a  self- 
employed  sign  painter,  she  attended  Miller 
Elementary  School  then  Baxter  Junior  High 
as  her  family  moved  from  the  Hill  District 
to  Home  wood. 

She  was  graduated  "with  honors  at  the  aee 
of  sixteen  from  Westlnghouse  High  School 
where  she  majored  in  academic  studies. 
Gladys  was  a  senior  athletic  leader  at  West- 
lnghouse. the  first  black  senior  leader  in  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh. 

Working  after  graduation  as  a  sales  clerk 
she  managed  to  save  enough  money  to  open 
her  own  business  by  the  age  of  20.  Called 
Budget  Exchange,  the  store  on  Herron  Ave- 
nue provided  linens  and  clothing  at  discount 
prices  to  low-Income  families.  When  custom- 
ers did  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  for 
badly  needed  clothing  she  often  let  them 
have  it  free. 

At  night,  Gladys  attended  Wharton's 
School  of  Beauty  Culture.  After  she  passed 
her  State  Boards  and  was  licensed  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Ex- 
change was  converted  to  Glady's  Beautv 
Salon.  Underlying  this  venture  was  a  child- 
hood desire  she  always  ?herlshed^to  be  able 
to  fix  her  own  hair. 

After  visiting  Kane  Hospital  and  discover- 
ing the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel to  provide  beauty  care  for  black  fe- 
male patients,  Mrs.  Harper  realized  that 
blacks  and  the  poor  were  being  shortchanged 
by  their  government.  At  this  point  she  be- 
came Interested  in  politics.  Determined  to 
change  this  inequity  Gladys  discussed  this 
situation  with  responsible  public  officials 
and  the  Inequity  was  corrected.  A  black  beau- 
tician was  employed  for  the  first  time  In 
Kane  Hospital.  Gladys  realized  that  blacks 
suffered  in  many  instances  because  they  were 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  political  system. 
A  close  friend  of  the  late  Councilman  Paul  F. 
Jones,  she  brought  to  his  attention  many 
similar  complaints  about  governmental  in- 
adequacies. 
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Ctladys  Harper  credits  the  late  Councilman 
Junes  and  former  County  Commlnaloner 
Huward  B  Stewart  f  >r  her  decision  nnally 
to  Hive  up  private  enterprise  entirely  and  to 
build  a  career  irst«ad  in  public  service 

She  joined  the  Allegheny  County  Health 
Department  to  worlc  in  rhe  Bureau  of  Blo- 
siatlstlcs  m  1958  After  successfully  complet- 
Uk  tralnini?  In  the  IBM  School  of  Education. 
she  was  promoted  to  Supervisor  During  this 
same  period  Gladys  ran  successfully  for 
Democratic  Cuminitteewoman  in  the  Hill  Dis- 
trict and  served  In  that  capacity  for  five 
years  In  1963  when  her  Health  Department 
position  came  under  Civil  Service  and  she 
had  to  forego  formal  political  activity  she 
resigned  as  commltteewoman  During  her 
tenure  however,  she  managed  to  effect  many 
civic  improvements  including  street  paving, 
the  ftrst  Dempster-Dumpater  installation  tor 
trash  disposal  in  her  district,  salt  distribu- 
tion f  >r  ley  sidewalks  d«x>r-tLi-drxjr  Are  safety 
Inspections  ■■f  homes  and  summer  recrea- 
tion programs  fur  the  youngsters.  The  aged 
and  h.^ndlcapped  also  were  helped  through 
her  efforts. 

Despite  her  busy  schedule.  Gladys  found 
time  to  be  a  group  worker  in  the  Anna  B 
Heldreau  Center  where  she  organized  the 
flrst  n«l«  h  bo  r  hood -based  health  cUntc  co- 
ordinating her  contac's  and  work  In  the 
Health  Department  with  her  efforts  to  build 
a  better  communitv  Working  with  block 
clubs  on  Lincoln  .ind  Roberts  Street  she  wris 
instrumental  in  bringing  hundreds  of  adults 
and  children  to  the  clinic  for  free  chest 
x-ravs  bli.xjd  tests,  immunizations  and  coun- 
seling provided  bv  the  Health  Department 

In  1965  she  was  named  Chief  of  the  OEO 
Health  Services  Bureau  in  the  Health  De- 
partment where  she  trained  a  fulltlme  staff 
of  nelghborhixxl-based  health  and  sanitation 
aides  to  help  carry  on  her  work  in  the  com- 
muni'v  When  the  federally  funded  OEO 
program  uas  taken  over  bv  "-he  Countv.  she 
was  named  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Referral  Services 

Last  Spring  as  Special  Consultant  For 
Community  A.Tairs.  Gladys  consolidated  her 
work  with  community  groups  and  Intensified 
efforts  to  identify  community  health  needs 
Paramoun-  among  these  was  the  need  to 
develop  a  program  to  prevent  drug  abuse 
among  young  people 

For  almost  two  years  she  has  visited  public 
and  parochial  schools  throughout  the 
Countv.  lecturing  and  presenting  Alms  on 
the  problems  of  drug  abuse  She  also  has 
lectured  on  prevention  of  drug  abuse  to  civic 
organizations  and  church  groups  as  well  as 
at  correctional  institutions  for  teenage  boys 
and  girls 

Gladvs  was  the  recipient  of  a  scholarship 
to  Rutgers  University  where  she  completed 
a  special  course  on  alcoholism  At  Columbia 
rnlversity  Teacher  s  College,  she  attended  a 
special  training  pr-gram  on  drugs  This 
spring  she  will  get  her  BA  Degree  as  a  So- 
ciology Major  from  the  University  of  Puts- 
burgh  and  has  arranged  for  independent 
studies    toward    her   masters   degree 

The  wife  of  Attorney  Thomas  A  Harper. 
Gladvs  Is  a  life  member  and  a  former  Board 
memt>er  and  Youth  Council  Advisor  jf  the 
NAACP  Under  her  direction  and  leadership 
the  Pittsburgh  Youth  Council  was  cited 
twice  for  State  honors  In  1967  Mrs  Harper 
won  the  Isabelle  Strickland  Award  for  out- 
standing Youth  Advisor  in  Pennsylvania.  She 
also  developed  a  tutorial  and  supportive  serv- 
ices program  for  Freedom  Unlimited.  Inc  .  to 
help  underachievers  in  public  schiX)ls.  When 
time  permitted  she  served  on  the  negotiating 
teams  of  UNPC  and  the  NA.ACP  for  employ- 
ment opportunities 

As  a  member  of  the  Anna  B.  Heldman  So- 
ciety Gladys  helped  m  the  repair  and  distri- 
bution of  toys  to  needy  youngsters  The  group 
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now   focuses  attention  on  purchasing  shoes 
for  needy  children 

Mr  Harper  is  a  member  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women  s  Club;  one  of  the  Com- 
mlsaionera  and  Treasurer  of  PACE  i  Persons 
Aiding  Cltuen  Enterprise  i  .  Chairman  of  the 
Civic  Action  Committee  of  Weslev  AME  Zlon 
Church;  and  a  charter  member  of  the  League 
of  Community  Health  Workers  Iiic  She 
serves  on  the  Urban  Leagues  Health  Com- 
mittee and  the  Narcotic  Advisory  Committee 
She  IS  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
For  Public  Administration.  The  American 
Public  Health  Association  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  Health.  Ixindon.  England 

Because  of  her  success  in  the  development 
of  training  programs  utilizing  indigenous 
neighborhood- based  health  vk-orkers.  she 
served  a.s  Technical  Assistant  Specialist  in 
the  Health  Division  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  vmder  Theodore  Berrv    Director 

To  her  credit  are  also  three  publications 


LOCAL  VFW  ASKS  SUPPORT  OF 
PRESIDENT 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OK    GEOHtiW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedrte^idaij    December  17.  1969 

Mr  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleatiue.s 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  First 
Di.strict  new.spaper.  the  Dublin.  Ga  . 
Courier-Herald,  October  13.  and  which 
IS  the  same  text  that  was  broadcast  on 
the  local  Dublin  radio  station,  VVMLT, 
three  times  daily  on  October  13,  14.  and 
15. 

I  certainly  share  these  same  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  400  members  of  Veterans 
of  Foreiyn  Wars.  Post  No  6544.  of  Laur- 
ens County.  Ga  ,  The  article  follows: 

LixAi-  V'PW  Asks  SriT-oRT  <>!•'  Prksident 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  6544.  of 
Laurena  County,  today  urged  that  all  citizens 
speak  out  in  support  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales  and  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  governnient  to  stem  the  flow 
of  Communism  In  South  Vietnam. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  Post  No  6544,  Com- 
mander Madden  said  'The  delegates  attend- 
ing the  VFW  National  Convention  in  Au- 
gust in  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  unanimously  urged 
that  our  government  continue  to  seek  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam  and  that  all  of  our  citi- 
zens lend  their  full  support  to  the  men  on 
the  rtghting  front. 

"Frankly,  we  are  sick  and  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  a  very  vijcal  minority  underniinliig 
the  bargaining  position  ol  our  President  and 
In  so  doing  endangering  the  lives  of  our 
men  on  the  righting  front.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  much 
talked  about  silent  majority  should  speak 
out  We  mvist  let  the  men  on  the  battlefield 
know  that  they  have  the  support  of  the 
people  at  home  and  we  must  let  Hanoi  know 
that  the  President  has  the  support  of  the 
people  In  this  country 

Tt  IS  my  hope  that  the  people  of  this 
area  will  speak  out  on  this  Issue  and  that 
other  patriotic,  civic  and  fraternal  gnjups 
will  Join  with  us  In  this  crusade  I  am  firmly 
convinced,"  Commander  Madden  concluded, 
that  If  we  fall  to  speak  out  now.  the  vocal 
minority  In  this  country  will  most  certainly 
take  over  all  that  is  meaningful  In  this  land 
of  ours  No  one  seeks  peace  more  urgently 
than  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wblts.  but  we 
wUl  ntit  seek  peace  at  any  price  which  is  what 
the  vocal  minority  Is  calling  for  today   ' 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  HUGH  T.  BENNETT. 
SR 

HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  tribute  Aas  paid  to  one  of  Ten- 
nessee's leading  citizens.  Mr.  Hugh  T. 
Bennett.  Sr..  by  one  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict's fine  newspapers,  the  Milan  Ex- 
change, and  the  Humboldt-Courier- 
Chronicle.  The  article,  entitled  "Mr. 
Gib.son  County.  "  was  written  as  a  special 
as.signment  by  Mr  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wil- 
liams of  Humboldt.  Tenn. 

Squire  Bennett.  I  am  happy  to  say.  has 
been  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine  lor 
many  years,  and  I  have  often  looked  to 
him  for  guidance  and  coun.sel.  Since  Mr. 
Bennett  has  served  as  a  noble  inspiration 
to  me  and  to  countless  other  Tennesee- 
ans  throughout  his  88  years,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  article  which  I  am  insert- 
ing in  today's  Record. 
'.Mr     GiusiiN    Cdinty'— E.sQuiRE    Hugh    T 
Bennett.  Sr 
I  By  Mr  and  Mrs  A  H  Williams) 

Esquire  Hugh  T  Bennett  is  the  next  .4Hn 
of  Eminence  the  Milan  Exchange  is  delight- 
ed to  present  In  this  .series  of  stories  relati.e 
to  personages  living  within  the  boundant-^ 
or  natives  of  Gibson  County.  Years  ago  :ie 
attained  the  ■Title"  which  he  .still  proudly 
modestly  bears—  Mr  Gibson  County."  He 
is  .1  friend—  a  close  personal  one  -to  count- 
less thou^ands  of  persons  not  only  In  his 
home  and  native  county,  where  he  has  Uvci! 
all  his  88  and  a  half  years  within  a  radius  of 
six  miles  from  his  present  home  near  Fruit- 
land,  but  throughout  Tennessee  and  a  VMde 
portion  •>:  the  Mid-South  He  served  nine 
six  year  cunsecutlve  terms  as  Magistrate  in 
Gibson  County  from  the  Third  Civil  Dis- 
trict— a  tenure  longer  than  any  man  In  his- 
tory He.  during  the  time,  served  one  two- 
year  term  .1909-10)  as  Representative  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  three  two- 
year  terms  1 1923-25-271  as  State  Senator 
from  the  county;  was  Clerk  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate tor  the  sessions  of  the  two-year  terms  uf 
1915-17-19-21:  served  on  the  Gibson  Countv 
Democratic  Executive  Ctimmlttee  from  UtlO 
til  1924;  was  for  several  two-year  terms  an 
Eighth  District  member  of  the  State  Den.o- 
cratic  Executive  committee;  serving  for  two 
terms  .is  West  Tennessee  Chairman  of  this 
Important  group 

Mr  Bennett  was  appointed  Examiner  :cr 
the  Inheritance  Tax  Division  of  the  Tennes- 
see Department  of  Finance  and  Taxation  In 
19:10  his  terriuiry  being  officially  .ill  of  West 
Tennessee  outside  Shelby  County  (but  we 
■inderstand  from  reliable  sources  that  he 
had  special  assignments  In  90  of  Tennessee's 
95  counties),  retaining  this  position  until 
his  retirement  20  years  later  In   1951. 

Of  the  many  records  Esq  Bennett  must 
have  set  during  his  long  period  ( .')4  years  i  of 
unseinsh  service  to  his  county  as  a  member 
of  the  County  Court  there  are  two  of  which 
we  are  as  positive  .is  human  Investlg.iticn 
makes  pijssible:  he  was  the  younge.'t  mem- 
ber ever  elected  to  the  court  i  23  years  of  :ige 
when  first  chosen  i  and  held  this  record  lor 
the  hrst  12  vears  of  his  membership  In  ihe 
body,  and  when  he  declined  to  permit  being 
qualified  for  his  10th  consecutive  term  on  'he 
County  Court  the  Magistrates  unanimously 
elected  him  as  Honorary  Magistrate  for  Life 
the  only  such  honor  ever  received.  .Another 
unusual   thing  about  Mr.  Bennett's  services 
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as  Magistrate-  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
he  had  served  under  every  County  Judge 
Gibson  County  had  to  that  date,  because 
prior  to  1905  the  County  Court  was  presided 
over  by  a  chairman.  Mr.  Bennett,  therefore, 
succeeded  his  father,  the  late  W  N.  Bennett, 
who  had  served  on  the  court  for  several  years, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  flrst  Court  under 
its  tirst  Judge. 

While  it  may  be  a  fact,  and  it  is,  that  his 
homestead  during  'squire  Bennett's  entire 
life  has  veered  only  a  half  dozen  miles  from 
Its  present  spot  m  south-central  Gibson 
County  Just  a  wee  bit  north  west  of  Frultland 
iiiu  attractive  snow-white  frame  dwelling, 
nestling  among  giant  oaks  and  poplars  whose 
century-old  anniversaries  have  long  since 
past)  he  has  taken  under  his  affectionate 
care  the  entire  600  square  miles  of  "his 
di'inaln"-  living  about  the  same  distance 
from  two  of  the  larger  towns  (Humboldt  and 
Trenton,  five  miles  from  each)  and  only  some 
Id  or  12  miles  from  the  other  towns  and  com- 
munities of  the  county,  growing  steadily  in 
be:niiy  and  .-l7,e  laiul  the  "doings  and  say- 
ings' of  'Mr  Gibson  County")  throughout 
the  State  and  other  areas  of  the  nation  were 
responsible  In  no  mean  measure  for  the  pres- 
ent surge  of  development  of  the  County — 
thr-v  pre<i!cted  the  1970  census  of  population 
for  ihe  area  will  be  larger  than  10  years  ago, 
even  though  there  has  been  throughout  the 
ctiuitry  an  exodus  of  people  Irom  rural  areas 
to  the  larger  cities) . 

Bui  this  county-wide  afTectlon"  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  took  in  the  central  and  northern 
p.irt  of  the  country  as  well  or  as  we  may 
properly  say  "In  more  ways  than  one",  really, 
beciuse  his  lovely  wife  v^'hom  he  says  "has 
stood  by  me  for  67  years"  is  the  former  Miss 
Ethel  Yundell  of  Rutherfcrd  (and  the  light 
of  lo\e  that  beamed  from  Mrs.  Bennett's  eyes 
a.s  she  heard  her  bridegroom  of  1902  speak, 
spoke  more  than  word.s  lor  the  "many  years" 
t.isk  of  "standing  by"  her  distinguished  hus- 
b.iiid  ) .   .   .   . 

Then  there  was  the  time  that  Mr.  Bennett 
cMiipalgned  with  Bob  (Robert  Love)  Taylor 
11.  this  area  He  accompanied  him  to  Milan, 
sfter  speaking  in  Humboldt,  for  a  major 
speech  m  one  of  the  famous  Taylor  appear- 
iiiices  when  -seeking  high  office  (among  other 
things  he  was  Governor  of  Tennessee  1887- 
!8;*1  and  .igaln  in  1897-99:  U  S.  Senator  from 
Tennessee  1907-12  His  opponent  at  times 
■,v.i.5  his  brother,  Alfred  A.  Taylor  as  staunch 
•  n. ember  of  the  GOP  as  was  Bob  a  Demo- 
cra'  The  "War  of  the  Roses"  between  these 
tww  brothers  one  cho<.>slng  the  white  rose, 
til.'  other  the  red.  as  a  symbol  of  his  plat- 
form, is  one  of  the  most  heated  sessions  of 
jwlitics  in  Tennessee  history.)  In  the  latter 
days  of  Bc'ta  Taylor's  political  life,  when  Mr. 
Bei-.nett  was  a.s.sociatcd  with  him.  he  became 
more  kindly  toward  hi.s  brother  as  he  wras  at 
the  Milan  gathering  when  he  said  "I've 
reached  that  time  in  life  when  I  even  have  a 
kiLdly  feeling  toward  the  Republicans  .  .  . 
did  vou  know  I  have  a  brother  who  is  suflfer- 
ir.g  the  same  disease'' " 

Another  picturesque  and  famous  states- 
man tmd  politician  with  whom  Mr.  Bennett 
had  clo.se  personal  as.sociatlon  was  the  great 
Presidential  aspirant.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  Tlie  Gibson  Countv  "Squire"  says  he 
wii:  never  forget  the  momentous  trip  he 
made  with  other  Gibson  Countlans  on  the 
Bryan  train  through  Gibson  County  to  Union 
Ci'v  and  on  through  West  Tennessee  and 
Middle  Tennessee  to  Nashville.   .   . 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  Esq.  Bennett 
has  been  having  trouble  with  his  voice.  It 
ha.s  '.veakened  somewhat  and  seems  to  trouble 
hi.li  quite  a  bit.  One  doctor  (a  good  friend) 
told  lum  "Don't  worry,  you've  talked  enough 
already"  And.  to  tell  the  truth.  Mr.  Bennett 
'has  had  to  do  a  lot  of  talking  during  his  life 
to  render  the  .service  to  and  accomplish  the 
many  things  for  his  constituency — but  "not 
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enough"  as  far  as  the  elderly  Squire  was 
concerned. 

Another  doctor  told  him  "all  boys'  voices 
change."  Neither  did  this  do  him  any  partic- 
ular good. 

Therefore  he  decided  to  go  to  a  specialist 
for  a  general  checkup  deciding  to  go  to  one 
of  the  "name  doctors"  in  Memphis,  who  had 
not  only  an  office  but  most  of  one  floor  of  a 
large  building  at  his  disposal.  After  a  few 
hours  of  thorough  examination  "from  head 
to  toe"  according  to  Mr  Bennett,  the  doctor 
called  him  into  his  office,  with  his  .son  who 
had  driven  hJm  to  the  offices,  and  after  they 
were  all  seated  the  doctor  .said.  "Mr  Bennett 
we  have  examined  you  thoroughly  (this  was 
less  than  two  years  ago  i  and  we  are  unable 
to  find  one  single  thing  wrong  with  you"  To 
which  Mr.  Bennett  smiled  in  his  usual  gra- 
cious manner  and  said,  now  that  is  miehty 
fine.  .  .  .  what  do  I  owe  you?  and  when  the 
doctor  replied,  "fifty  dollars  "  tlie  rodiaticn 
of  the  Bennett  smile  shaded  Just  a  bit.  The 
son  con.soled  him.  a  bit  perhaps,  when  he  said 
after  they  left  the  office,  ""whv  dad.  I'ti  give 
$100  for  that  kind  of  information."  Mr  Ben- 
nett still  "laughs  out  loud"  abo\it  this  trip — 
but  he  prefers,  if  either,  the  $50  fisure 

"Statesman  .  .  .  one  skilled  m  public  af- 
fairs and  art  of  government;  ;•  person  of  ereat 
ability  and  prominence  in  politics"  So  says 
one  of  these  writers'  "book-helpers"  whose 
facts  are  taken  more  llteriilly  th-in  too  many 
people  accept  the  undeniable  facts  of  the 
Holy  Bible.  And  to  us  the  term  truly  (States- 
man) applies  to  our  "Mr.  Gibson  County", 
Esquire  Hugh  T.  Bennett  He  served  with- 
out flaw  or  blemish  and  without  opposition 
at  the  polls  with  one  exception  when  he 
overwhelmingly  defeated  his  opponent. 

The  only  time  Mr.  Bennett  was  opposed 
In  an  election  was  when  a  would-be  magis- 
trate linked  his  name  (Mr,  Bennett's)  with 
the  late  Malcolm  R.  (Ham)  P.itterson  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Mr.  Bennett's  career  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  Patterson  was  in  partial  ill  repute 
in  the  state,  even  among  some  of  his  Demo- 
cratic associates.  At  that  time  Esq  Bennett 
was  thought  to  be  "sticking  with  Ham"  and 
his  one  and  only  political  opponent  in  nine 
races  for  the  County  Court  thought  this  as- 
sumptlon-of-fact  might  swing  the  election 
away  from  the  ever-undefeated  Bennett.  But 
how  wrong  he  was.  Esq.  Bennett  won  hands 
down  and  never  afterward  had  to  electioneer 
for  the  position— except  out  of  the  sheer  love 
of  meeting  his  Gibson  County  friends  and 
learning  their  problems.  An-  interesting  side- 
light on  this  episode.  When  Gov.  Patterson 
realized  that  for  a  time  circumstances  got 
so  bad  that  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  take 
himself  out  of  the  political  limelight  for  a 
time.  Later  he  unexpectedly  showed  up  at 
the  Statehouse  in  Nashville  and  when  he  was 
discoverd  in  the  executive  chambers  of  the 
Capital  he  was  given  an  ovation.  In  response 
he  arose  and  addressed  the  large  crowd : 
"Ladles  and  gentlemen  I'm  still  a  Demo- 
crat— about  the  stillest  Democrat  in  the 
state."  But  not  so  with  Mr.  Bennett. 
Throughout  his  long,  active  political  life— 
and  even  after  he  retired,  or  tried  to  leave 
the  public  eye — he  was  anything  else  but  a 
"still  Democrat."  Once  in  1924  his  name  was 
on  the  ballot  three  times,  without  an  oppo- 
nent as  was  customary,  for  the  offices  of 
Senator,  Magistrate  and  County  Democratic 
Committeeman.  He  withdrew  as  candidate 
for  Committeeman,  saying.  "Three  times  is 
too  much  for  one  man's  name  to  appear  on 
the  same  ballot." 

Esquire  Bennett's  community  service  has 
not  been  restricted  to  politics.  Since  1912  he 
has  served  as  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.  S.  (Southern)  In  Frultland,  his 
hometown  and  hometown  church  which  is 
144  years  old — one  of  the  oldest  religious 
organizations  of  the  sald-to-be  oldest  de- 
nomination In  West  Tennessee.  He  has  served 
his  church  state-wide  and  nationally,  attend- 
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ing  the  General  Assembly  of  his  church  a 
number  of  times,  the  first  being  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  in  1926.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Centennial  of  the  General  Assembly  (which 
Is  the  church's  highest  court)  Esq.  Bennett 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  Western  District 
Presbytery  of  Tennessee  and  one  of  the  last- 
ing regrets  of  his  life  Is  that  illness  in  his 
family  prevented  his  making  this  particularly 
important  session  of  the  group.  The  three 
oustanding  loves  in  this  great  citizen's  life, 
after  a  lifetime  of  acquaintance  and  observa- 
tion, are  his  wife  and  family,  his  chvirch  and 
his  politics — Democratic,  that  is.  as  we  have 
intimated. 

To  begin  with,  a  man  having  traveled  the 
very  high  and  long  road,  as  he  has.  of  states- 
manship, finance,  politics,  church  admin- 
istration and  various  other  top-rated  en- 
deavors, is  of  necessity  a  naturally  erudite 
person,  "topped  off  with  considerable  "book 
learning',  as  he  was,  and  is.  Mr.  Bennett  re- 
ceived his  formal  education,  after  his  first 
years  in  public  school,  at  the  old  Southern 
Normal  tiniversity  in  Huntingdon.  Tenn  ,  one 
of  the  strongest  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  Mid-South  where  the  "three  R's"  meant 
what  they  implied.  It  was  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  South 's  finest  schools  of  its  day 
with  students  from  practically  every  stale  in 
the  Union.  "One  thing  for  certain"  Mr 
Bennett  well  remembers,  "there  were  no 
demonstrations.'  "  We  asked  Mr.  Bennett 
what  his  attitude  might  be  on  the  current 
series  of  demonstrative  marches,  property 
damage  and  other  confusions  on  the  college 
campuses  and  elsewhere  which  are  alarming 
the  nation  and  he  said  with  emphasis  ""Why 
It's  awful-terrible"  and  he  shuddered  briefly 
and  there  was  an  added  flush  on  his  pleasant, 
handsome  countenance.  He  also  attended  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  KnoxvUle.  .  .  . 

Even  though  he  "retired"  in  "51  from  daily- 
grind  activity  (and  he  loved  every  minute 
of  it )  he  was  called  on  In  1956  to  again  serve 
on  the  State  Democratic  Committee.  And 
he  complied,  serving  as  vice-president  from 
West  Tennessee  on  that  body.  .  .  . 

Something  else  Mr.  Bennett  fondly  remem- 
bers and  enjoys  recounting  is  the  unusual 
story  of  his  laithlul  mule  "Old  Joe"  who 
lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  32  years,  serving  not 
only  for  a  long  while  as  his  owner's  Modus 
Operandi  of  transportation  and  a  "'watch 
dog"  about  the  home.  "Old  Joe",  reminisces 
Mr.  Bennett,  "was  purchased  as  being  Just 
an  extra-good,  young  work  mule,  an  essen- 
tlon  on  the  farm  of  the  early  days  .  .  .  but 
quickly  it  was  found  that  "this"  beautiful 
animal  was  a  trotter  and  a  fast  one  at  that, 
having  almost,  it  was  declared,  a  2^0  gait, 
top-speed  for  a  race  horse  .  .  besides  this 
he  developed  into  a  ""watch  dog"  about  the 
home  and  in  his  own  manner  advising  the 
hou.sehold  when  intruders  were  on  the 
premises." 

But  Old  Joe's  main  purpose  In  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr.  Bennett's  spectacular  political 
career  was  to  pull  the  candidate  about  the 
county  in  a  spick  and  span  shinning  buggy. 
It  was  said  of  the  shrewd  Mr  Bennett  that 
he  used  Old  Joe  instead  of  his  sleek  "buggy 
horse"  m  order  to  keep  the  voters  ever  mind- 
ful that  he  was  a  farmer.  Old  Joe  was  a  help 
in  other  ways.  too.  In  one  of  the  county 
campaigns  there  was  another  candidate  for  a 
different  office  who  was  making  the  same 
circuits  as  was  Mr.  Bennett  (Mr.  Bennett,  by 
the  way,  made  the  rounds,  even  though  he 
had  no  personal  opposition,  to  keep  Informed 
of  his  peoples'  problems) .  This  non-competl- 
tlve  politician  happened  to  drive  a  frisky 
young  mare  to  his  speaking  appointments, 
sometimes  arriving  there  ahead  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Bennett.  Now  it  so  happened,  says  his 
owner,  that  Old  Joe  "fell  in  love"  with  this 
mare  and  by  his  antics  when  he  and  Mr. 
Bennett  approached  a  speaking  engagement 
platform  the  driver  could  tell  whether  or 
not   the  other  speaker  had  already  arrived 
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and    coasequently    gage    his    speech    accord- 
ingly 

This  fairhful  mule  and  friend  was  rlnally 
re'lred  '.o  the  family  pasture  for  a  well-de- 
served good  old-age  of  rest  But  all  too  soon 
a  younger  animal  kicked  the  old  retiree, 
broke  a  lei?  necessitating  his  being  'put  to 
sleep  ■  There  was  much  sadness  at  'he  Ben- 
nett place  when  the  faithful,  four-legged 
servant  was  wrapped  In  sheeting  and  burled 
at  a  revered  spot  jn  the  farm 

Among  the  many  honors  that  came  his 
way  Esq  Bennett  says  he  feels  tha'  probably 
the  greatest  was  his  being  chosen  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  State  Constitutional  Conren- 
tlon  in  1953  I  the  county  Just  wouldn  t  a<?Tee 
to  his  full  retirement  I  It  was  during  that 
session  that  Tennessee's  Constitution  was 
amended  for  the  first  time  since  1870  And 
who  was  the  Secretary  of  that  Convention? 
Why.  of  course,  It  was  our  own  "retired". 
Esquire  for  Life.  Bennett 

Money  doesn't  .seem  to  have  ever  been  a 
special  bother  to  our  lovable  and  liked  'sub- 
ject '  of  the  past  two  weeks  Most  of  his  life 
he  has  been  apparently  well-to-do"  Dnan- 
claliy  In  f.-»ft  he  learned  the  v*iue  of  i  dollar 
early  In  life  as  a  boy  .n  his  father's  farm 
where  he  wiirked  ;n  sea.son  from  tlawn  tU 
dark",  setting  the  pac«  for  all  the  farm- 
hand*, white  iir.d  blaok  who  wer<»  tt  t\'.^ 
«l(le-^-«nd  his  dad  saw  to  :•  'hat  the  pace" 
waan  t  a  sUjw  one  i  and  ne  has  kept  that 
pace  throughout  Ufei. 

■Voung  Bennett   »nd   hl.i   frien.ls     •:    i-j-k- 

eiuU    *  juiil    h:>-    '  ■    the    Pe  i    RKV- ;. 

nitv  or  to  -u^  i.<i  ftibson  Wi»iis  --  -•  ;  r 
danouig  unt.u  at  lea.*t  the  Uten*  nours  of 
the  evening  Mr  Bennett  «as  a  prfiniunced 
expert  at  'he  favorite  dance  of  the  day  "The 
We.iverly  Whe,»c   ' 

The  only  thing  money-wise"  thought  of 
or  discussed  wao  a  choice  1M7  nickel  he 
found  as  a  btiv  lost  it  by  droppuig  it  through 
a  knot  hole  in  the  floor  of  his  home,  recovered 
It  much  later  when  his  home  was  torn  down 
and  the  incient  coin  returned  and  now  kept 
as  a  valuable  re:ic-  how  valuable  he  does  not 
know  t)ecause  he  riaa  not  Investigated  and 
11  U  not  I'jr  sale  n  any  price 

Squire  Bennett  rec»n»  with  his  infec- 
tious smi  e  tlie  -eiebritlon  of  hli  Gold- 
en Wedding  Anniversary  while  hi.s  liiyal  and 
lovely  wife  of  67  years,  the  former  Mlsa 
Ethel  Yar  deU  of  Rutherford  b«»ani>  adoring 
approval  Th.s  aS-iir  took  place  at  'he  home 
of  one  of  his  sons.  Willis  Bennett,  ind  Mrs 
Bennett  who  with  the  other  two  tuns  nnu 
their  wives,  Mr  and  Mr^  Hugh  lavlor  Ben- 
nett Jr  and  Mr  and  Mrs  W,  F  i  BiUy  i  Ben- 
nett .vere  hosts, 

Mr  Bennett  was  not  what  would  be  termed 
a  marrying  mafftstrate".  his  records  showing 
the  uiunng  of  only  ll'j  couples  dur.n,^  his 
long  tenure  as  a  member  ,■>.'  the  counf.  .ourt 
"That's  due  principally"  he  says  "because  the 
stale  got  a  little  strict  on  its  rules  md  the 
'run-away-couples"   went   to  Mississippi 

The  late  T  H  Alexander  noted  ne.vsmaii 
during  the  time  Mr  Bennett  was  serving  as 
State  Senator  from  Gibson  County,  puts  in 
a  few  words  the  general  feeling  of  Mr 
Bennett's  state  and  county  about  him 
"Senator  Hugh  T  Bennett  of  FruitUnd  Is 
the  very  salt  of  the  earth  I  expect  he  is  the 
most  popular  member  of  the  Senate  Loyal- 
ty to  his  friends  is  one  of  lus  predominating 
traits  b'.it  when  it  clashes  with  his  sen^e 
of  duly  I  suspect  It  Mcu'.d  be  .i  very  p.lnful 
situation  to  him  but  his  course  Tvould  be 
clear  Senator  Bennett   was  one  of  the 

moat  useful  and  efficient  members  of  the  last 
Senat?  he   ought    to   be   sent    back   to 

NnshviUe    without   the  formality  of   opposi- 
tion '   (and  he  wasl 

Our  last  glimpse  of  Mr  Bennett  on  the 
day  of  our  flue  visit  with  him  snd  Mrn  Ben- 
nett was  to  see  him,  walking  briskly  about 
his  beautiful  lawn  holding  the  -.vilker  at 
about  a  45  degree  angle  In  the  air  and  making 
"better  time'  m  his  late  afternoon  c<.nsti- 
tutlonal  than  these  writers  would  ever  at- 
tempt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BIPARTISAN  INTERN  PROGRAM 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  last  sum- 
mer the  Democratic  and  Republican 
House  leadership  appointed  a  bipartisan 
intern  committee  to  provide  a  program 
for  the  many  yoiin(?  students  who  work 
each  summer  in  Members'  ofBces.  As  a 
part  of  the  program  maugrurated  by  the 
bipartisan  intern  committee  an  intern 
seminar  program  was  developed  by  two 
members  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Mark 
Talisman  of  the  staff  of  Representative 
Vanik  and  Mr  Francis  O'Gorman  of  the 
staff  of  Representative  Mi  D.^^^t 

Ti:e  senur^ar  program  scheduled  57 
separate  seminars  Over  60  speakers  from 
every  branch  of  government  and  private 
endeavor  participated  m  presenting  ma- 
terial on  25  different  subjects  chasen  in 
advance  by  the  students  themselves  The 
chairmen  of  the  seminar  program  com- 
mittee have  prepared  a  report  on  that 
program  Because  of  the  great  interest 
m  It  which  has  been  expressed  by  a  great 
number  of  students  and  by  a  number  of 
colleges  and  universities,  I  include  the 
report: 

Report    ro    thf    Spf^kfr    or    riiE    Horsr    or 
HrpRrsrNT^TIVE.s    rur  H^ivorable  John  W 

McCoRMACK  iiN         riir        .Si'MMtR         I  N  :  KR,N 

Seminar   Program   for   1969 
inthodpction 

There  were  over  950  Interns  working  In 
offices  It  Members  and  C-mmlttees  of  the 
CTnlted  States  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  summer  if  19fl9  They  -jvere  i  most 
dlv?r5e  group,  representing  every  state  in  'he 
union,  almost  every  c;i>llege  and  university 
and  dozens  of  high  schools  The  interns 
r.inged  in  aire  frnni  17  Ui  28  years  old.  and 
had  marled  and  e.\;eiuslve  interests 

For  some  ten  weeks  during  thl.i  .nimmer. 
I960,  Congressiona;  summt-r  interns  jbserved 
first  hmd  the  operation  of  '.lie  C  )ngress  and 
the  duties  of  each  member  They  were  ,i  most 
impressive  group  of  young  people,  well  edu- 
c.->L«d  articulate  hard  working.  ,ind  curious 
Idealism,  not  partisanship,  was  at  the  heart 
of  tneir  poltlral  philosophy  .Most  Members 
detected  in  their  youthful  employees  a 
healthy  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  the  sort  that  all 
Americans  Mmudly  ifflrm  .is  the  rlrst  ne<(>s- 
slty  for  good  representative  government 
These  young  people  po.ssessed  .strong  critical 
faculties,  in  the  best  tradition  of  our  democ- 
ncy  Debate  discussion  .ind  dissent  have 
rarely  been  more  fruitful  than  this  past 
summer  .n  the  Congress 

The  Leadership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— Hon  John  McCormuck.  Speaker; 
Hjn  Carl  Albert.  Majority  Leader:  Hon 
Gerald  R  Ford.  Minority  Leader  -sponsored 
tne  Bl-Partlsan  Intern  Program  In  order  to 
organize  actlrtttes  for  this  grfuip  ^f  '.'o'lii!^ 
Americans  working  ;n  the  House 

These  voung  people  h  id  come  from  ill 
over  the  United  States  They  wanted  :j  meet 
and  talk  with  each  other  They  wanted  to 
listen  to  and  question  the  Legislators  who 
were  also  their  bosses  They  wanted  to  be 
exposed  to  the  political  currents  and  the  Na- 
tion's leaders  that  only  the  Capital  can  offer. 

The  members  ^jf  the  Intern  Program  de- 
cided taat  .m  appropriate  f  Tum  fir  -he  dis- 
cussion or  Ideas  about  government  and  .ihout 
•>ur  government  t -kJiiv  might  be  a  series  ot 
informal  seni;nars 

DESCRIPTION    or    .SEMINAR    PROGRAM 

With  no  goals  more  specific  than  thcee 
previously  stated,  and  with  an  abiding  com- 
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mltment  to  the  "bi-partisan"  In  the  nanip 
the  "Seminar  Committee"  was  constituted  an 
integral  part  of  the  Bl-Partlsan  Intern  Pr..- 
gram 

Two  members  of  the  program — Mark  Talis- 
man, Administrative  Assistant  to  Repreaen'- 
atlve  Vanlk,  and  Prank  O'Gorman.  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  to  Representative  Mc- 
Dade — agreed  to  serve  as  Co-Chalrmen  Gfr- 
ry  Simons,  a  member  of  Mr  Vanlk's  st.i:r 
was  appointed  Staff  Director,  and  assigned  -i 
run  the  seminars  on  a  day-to-day  basis 

Tlie  Seminar  Committee  wae  created  .u 
order  to  .-ichleve  several  related  purfxxses 
provide  on  a  continuous  basis  for  dlscus.-sl'  n 
of  some  \'lta;  isdiies  related  to  the  Nine-  - 
Hrst  Congress:  i2l  enlarge  the  understann- 
Ing  of  the  legislative  process:  i3i  present  ;  .■ 
\lpws  of  experts  on  issues  of  national  .r  l 
International  consequence:  i4i  encour.u-c 
the  exchange  of  Ideas  among  Members  ■ 
Congres.«  Congressional  staff  and  the  lar  c 
delegation  of  young  men  and  women  serviie 
its  summer  Interns 

A  serious  effort  was  made  to  Involve  •  i 
interns  In  determining  the  shape  of  the  .--e:i  - 
Inar  program  They  chose,  by  ballot,  tweir  - 
Ave  Mpirs  for  seminars  They  preferred  ■ 
limit  attendance  In  order  to  keep  the  >  ■ 
of  the  seminars  small  .ind  to  preserve  ;  .• 
Informal  atmosphere 

The  House  Interns  expressed  a  clear  desire 
to    study     "substantive"    over     "procedur:  ' 
problems  of  the  Congress    Por  example.    'I'.-- 
ban  Programs"  and  "ABM"  were  overwhelm- 
ing choices    while  a  very  small  number  p-   - 
denced  Interest  m  "Parliamentary  Procedur- 
and    "Legislative  Drafting."  Nevertheless.  •    .> 
Hnal  list  did  contain  several  titles  related  ' 
the   Internal   structure  and   function   of   t'f 
Congress,   including     T.irtlcs   on   Controvcr- 
slal  Legislation"  "Lobhvlng"  "In\estlgatli  c.s 
and        Hearings,  '         "CommUtee       System 
'Ethics.  "       "Congressional       Reform,"      and 
Freshman    Member  "    We    are    left    merely 
to   .speculate   about    how   this   group's   tas'es 
may  have  clianged  during  the  course  of  "hf> 
summer   Tlie  complete  seminar  title  list  v.:'.'. 
t>e  Inserted  at   the  conclusions  of  these  rr- 
marks 

ITj*  Committee,  while  continuing  to  .solu  t 
he  Tipmions  of  the  interns,  proceeded  to 
iiuiie  a  ^ut.staniial  number  of  what  w.  .-p 
considered  the  mo.st  capable,  responsible,  a.  1 
articulate  spokesmen  on  'he  various  ls.si:is 
Every  reas<inab!e  effort  was  made  to  obtii:;. 
the  oppo.-.li)g  Mews  represented  In  the  C"'  :.- 
gre.ss  (11  all  these  problems  There  were  .s<  ;:.e 
rejections,  but  on  the  whole  the  response 
was  most  favorable 

It  .seemed  natural  to  draw  most  heavih  :; 
the  greatest  intellectual  and  political  resot;:i  e 
in  the  Congre.ss  the  Members  themselves 
However  the  guests  also  Included  a  larce 
number  of  staff  and  outsiders,  most  of  wh  ■:n 
either  currently  or  formerly  were  connected 
with  government  service 

How  well  did  the  program  measure  up  • 
the  '^n-partisan  iiuiure  of  -he  enterpri.-e  ■ 
V'erv  well,  it  is  agreed  among  members.  W.tl. 
signiftcanllv  few  e.\ceptlons  the  broad--; 
po.ssible  range  of  opinions  were  aired  Tli- re 
were  occasional  panel  d!=cu.sKlons  The  ti.-.:a; 
practice  was  to  have  several  :.peakers  m  dif- 
ferent sessions  on  the  .-.ame  topic  Perh.^ps 
the  next  factor  which  most  iis^ured  a  iial- 
anced  presentation  was  'he  Intellectual  :e- 
sponslbiUtv  shown  by  the  speaker  him  elf 
toward  the  controversial  nature  of  the  (i.-- 
cussion  The  speaker  frequcntlv  was  careful 
to  separate  his  political  jUds^n.ents  from  liis- 
torical   facts 

Discussion     was     on     an     '  off-the-rectrd 
basis,  a  fact  appreciated  bv  m<ire  than  a  lew 
of  the  principals   It  i-s  agreed  that  this  situa- 
tion helped  make  their  remarks  more  canu.d 
complete,  and  original 

Where  possible,  the  interns  received  in  .  d- 
vance  readings  suggested  bv  the  speaker 
Reading  ir."'orlal  usually  consisted  of 
speeches,  bills,  or  articles  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  A  general  reading  list  on  -he 
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C  'iigress,  compiled  with  professional  asslst- 

.ince.  was  al.so  made  available. 

I'he  Seminar  Committee  endeavored  to 
maintain  a  flexible  jxjsture — where  It  was 
unfortunate  to  lose  a  scheduled  speaker, 
more  often  than  not  a  qualified  substitute 
uiis  successfully  engaged 

The  objective  was  to  conduct,  where  feasi- 
ble, a  series  of  small  seminars  on  each  topic — 
the  length  and  scope  of  each  series  to  be  de- 
'^rmined  by  the  amount  of  Interest  sus- 
;  lined  by  the  participating  Interns.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  were,  tor  example,  several  seml- 
ii.irs  on  "Congress  and  the  American  Uni- 
versity"", "ABM"'  and  the  "Committee  Sys- 
!.  in"  and  only  one  on  View  Prom  the  Court" 
.iiid  ■Ethics." 

There  were  fifty-seven  seminars  with  a 
total  of  sixty-six  speakers  on  twenty-five 
t'  pics. 

^\.  first,  each  participating  intern  (650  out 
if  1*50  offlrlal  Interns  signed  up  for  the  seml- 
ii-rsi  was  asked  to  choose  eight  areas  in 
wiilrh  to  specialize  he  was  guaranteed  ad- 
:ii;s.sion  to  all  the  seminars  m  the  eight 
fldds. 

Kiich  Intern  received  a  small  card  that 
-  'ved  as  notification  of  a  seminar  and  as 
h\-  ticket  of  admission.  Certain  problems — 
"he  work  Involved  in  printing  the  cards,  lim- 
it.iiion  of  attendance  to  allow  each  partici- 
jxitit  as  close  a  view  of  the  speaker  and  sub- 
je.  "  as  possible,  and  the  stated  preference  of 
.-tne  guests  for  a  larger  audience — caused  a 
m  -dilicatlon  in  the  system.  A  general  sched- 
:;  '■  'Aas  published  every  two  weeks.  The  In- 
".•ns  were  requested  to  attend  only  those 
•cMUiars  for  which  they  were  registered,  un- 
•  -  special  permission  was  obtained.  Cer- 
•  .  n  programs,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
n    "tee  were  opened  to  all  interns 

The  results  were  very  satisfactory.  Attend- 
.,i;-p  was  sustained  at  a  high  rate  throughout. 
Wi.f-n  the  program  w,i6  operating  fully,  three 
■ir  lour  .seminars  per  day  was  a  common  oc- 
;  iirence. 

Hie  seminars  were  held  In  House  com- 
riiitpe  rooms,  subcommittee  hearing  rooms, 
Nil  "he  Senate  side,  and  cx-caslonally  in  the 
C  K.iidge  Auditorium  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
L're'^s  Many  perfesslonal  staff  members  in 
C  tiirressional  offices  and  committees  were 
ex'temely  cooperative  in  obtaining  use  of 
■•  itrious  rooms  in  which  the  seminars  were 
held  This  high  level  of  support  contributed 
-U'Mficantly  to  this  program"s  success  The 
s-r.-nar  Committee  has  already  indicated 
."s  _'rateful  appreciation  to  those  who  co- 
•P'  r:ited  In  this  way.  but  also  wishes  to  do 
so  ■■iibllcly. 

i  i  h  seminar  was  planned  for  an  hour  In 
tier  It  ion  Most  speakers  prepared  opening  re- 
n-.arks  There  was  always  a  lengthy  question 
P't:  <i  Many  speakers  encourage  comments 
cell  as  inquiries,  and.  at  times,  it  seems 
fair  to  say.  the  discussion  reached  the  elvated 
lev. ;  of  real  "dialogue  " 

A"  the  recess  in  mid-August  the  Interns 
"*er.  jriven  a  questionnaire  to  complete.  It 
■va  designed  to  help  the  Committee  review 
a.,:  improve  the  seminar  program.  A  copy  of 
'hr-  tuiestionnaire  is  included  in  the  Appen- 
dix .Some  of  the  results  are  as  follows  from 
"hp  169  respondents: 

1  What  was  the  quality  of  the  seminars' 
Hieh  67  5'^  .  Medium  37  Sn  .  Low  C-r. 

2  How  did  you  find  the  choice  of  speakers? 
Esr.  llent  6?  Sr  .  Satisfactory  37.5%.  Poor  .2'/,. 

'  Was  there  enough  variety  to  the  pro- 
gram'' Yes  79.7'-,  .  No  20.3'",  . 

4  On  balance,  do  you  feel  that  opposing 
views  were  adequately  represented?  Yes 
^fl  •*       No  39.6': 

■>  Did  yotir  Member  and  Administrative  As- 
'isiaiit  approve  you  attending  these  seminars? 
'Se-;  K8  3'-,.  No  U.7^..  Sometimes  0%.  Ob- 
.'ec'td  C;  . 

iiie  average  Intern  attended  many  of  the 
sen.mars,  felt  he  learned  a  great  deal  from 
the  program,  would  like  to  receive  college 
crpdit  In  the  future,  and  feels  confident  that 
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work  performed  In  the  seminars  would  not 
conflict  at  all  with  office  duties. 

The  Interns  suggested  the  need  for  many 
administrative  changes  in  the  summer  pro- 
gram which  In  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
could  be  easily  implemented  to  improve 
measurably  the  operation  of  this  program. 
Among  those  criticisms  and  suggestions  pre- 
sented by  the  Interns  were  the  need  for 
better  and  speedier  notification  of  meetings, 
more  discussions  and  debate  and  less  ques- 
tion and  answer  and  formal  presentation  by 
speakers,  better  regulated  scheduling  of  sem- 
inars to  allow  more  seminars  at  the  begin- 
ning than  at  the  end  of  the  program 

Some  additional  suggestions  were  as  fol- 
lows: that  the  seminars  aim  even  deeper  Into 
the  topics;  that  the  seminars  stress  the  polit- 
ical process,  that  is,  the  problems  of  writ- 
ing and  enacting  legislation;  that  more 
speakers  represent  views  outside  the  Con- 
gress (some  preferred  lobbyists,  minorities, 
powerful  groups);  that  Executive-Legisla- 
tive Interrelationships  be  explored  at  greater 
depth;  that  the  Interns  themselves  can  make 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  program,  by  do- 
ing suggested  reading;  that  more  time  should 
be  available,  in  conjunction  with  this  kind 
of  a  program,  to  observe  "Congress  in  action," 
particularly  the  committee  process,  floor  ac- 
tion; that  the  best  sessions  were  tho.se  with 
small  numbers  of  participants;  that  Infor- 
mal get-togethers  with  Congressmen  would 
be  appreciated;  that  debates  might  elicit 
more  meaningful  discussion  of  issues  and 
help  listeners  compare  the  merits  of  difl'ering 
presentations;  that  college  credit  could  and 
should  be  arranged  for  participation  in  the 
seminar  program. 

Some    typical    reactions    to    the    seminars 
from    the   Interns   from    every    part    of    the 
country  were  as  follows:  "Tlie  seminars  were 
generally  excellent  and  usually  v^ell  coordi- 
nated," Margaret  Maxwell,  Phoenix,  Arizona: 
'Make  sure  Members  know  the  merits  and 
strong  points  of  this  program  so  they  will  be 
more    Inclined    to    vote    for   funding   of   the 
Intern   program,"    David    Edlnger,    Whlttler, 
California;  "TTie  Intern  program  should  defi- 
nitely offer  college   credit   for   interns    Tlie 
exposure  it  has  given  me  taught  me  more 
than  I  can  say,"  Pattl  Klameckl.  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin;   "All  In  all  a  real  good  program. 
I  sure   wish   I  could   have   attended   more," 
Prank  Sullivan,  South  Bend,  Indiana:  "Many 
students,  vitally  interested   in  the  machin- 
ery of  government,  will  be  unable  to  become 
Interns  If  pay  is  not   given.   I   urge   you   to 
seek    a    change    In    this    situation."    Robert 
Sacknovltz,       Philadelphia,       Pennsylvania; 
"The  best  aspect  of  this  program  was  the  op- 
portunity  to  make   first   hand   value   judg- 
ments about   the   personalities   involved   in 
National   Affairs,"    Jesse    M.    Liebman.    Ne"w 
York,  New  York;.  "The  best  seminars   were 
ones    concerning    the    political    life    of    the 
speaker.  Rehashing  of  current  Issues,  while 
at  first  Interesting,  became  boring  as  people 
repeated  things,"  Christopher  Kurs.  Spring- 
field,  Virginia:    "I   feel    that    with    stronger 
Congressional    support,    the     program     can 
develop   Into  more  dynamic   proportions   by 
presenting    more    speakers    and    activities  " 
Jonathan  T.  Holt,  Cheshire.  Connecticut;  "I 
am   grateful   to   the   Intern   Committee   for 
working  so  hard  to  keep  us  busy  and  con- 
tented  with    the   seminars,"    Beverly    Brad- 
ford, Birmingham,  Alabama:  '"As  an  overall 
assessment,   I   thought   the    whole    program 
was  well  organized,  and  the  greatest,  I  don't 
know  how  anyone  could  cut  it  dov^-n.  I  con- 
sider  myself   lucky,"   Chery    Guess.    Casper, 
Wyoming;  "I  feel  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to   keep   seminar  size   as   small    as    feasible 
without    restricting    who    may    or    may    not 
come,"  Dave  Mangham,  Florence,  Alabama. 
It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Committee,  supported 
by  the  interns'  views,  that  college  credits  can 
be  granted  for  seminar  work  next  summer,  If 
this  program  is  continued.  Through  an  ar- 
rajigement  that,  it  has  been  assured,  could  be 
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worked  out  with  a  local  university.  Interns 
who  wTlte  a  substantive  paper  on  a  topic 
chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  would 
be  eligible,  upon  favorable  review  of  their 
work,  to  receive  course  credit. 

Several  universities  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  have  already  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  participating  In  such  a  program.  In 
such  a  program  the  intern  might  be  able  to 
use  an  office  project  as  the  basis  for  his 
paper. 

Another  suggestion  being  actively  consid- 
ered foresees  an  editorial  board  of  House  In- 
terns and  university  scholars  which  would 
publish  a  periodic  Journal  on  public  policy 
affairs  composed  of  the  papers  written  by  the 
summer  interns. 

There  are  numerous  unexplored  directions 
which  the  seminar  concept  might  go  based 
tipon  the  great  success  enjoyed  by  the  (pro- 
gram this  summer. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  Seminar  Com- 
mittee that  it  be  allowed  to  continue  its  pro- 
gram during  the  summer  of  1970  based  upon 
the  outcome  of  this  year"s  program. 

It  would  be  the  hope  of  the  Intern  Semm:  r 
Committee  that  the  Congress  see  fit  to  rem- 
stitute  its  financial  support  which  it  liad 
previously  given. 

The  high  degree  of  participation  in  ilie 
seminar  program  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
summer  interns  produced  a  fine  atmosphere 
of  learning,  debate  and  discussion  which 
should  be  maintained  during  the  coming 
summer.  It  would  Indeed  be  unfortunate  to 
reduce,  impair,  or  neglect  to  cultivate  the 
great  educational  opportunities  which  clearly 
are  available  in  the  Congress  and  can  easily 
be  exposed  by  the  Intern  Seminar  Program. 
It  has  been  a  sincere  privilege  for  us  to 
serve  in  this  program.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  to  the  Ma- 
jority Leader,  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert  and 
to  the  Minority  Leader,  the  Honorable  Gerald 
R.  Ford  for  unstinting  support  of  our  en- 
deavor. We  hope  we  have,  through  this  pro- 
gram, met  their  minimum  expectations. 
Prank  O  Gorman. 
Mark  E.  Talisman, 

Co-Chairmen. 
Gerry  Simons. 

Staff  Director. 

1969    SEMINAR    PROGRAM 

July  l~Hon.  Allard  Lowenstein.  Hon.  W. 
E    Brock.  Students  and   Politics. 

July  10 — Hon  Shirley  Chlsholm.  Fresh- 
man Member  Urb.an  Problems 

July  11 — Hon.  John  Brademas.  Hon  Wil- 
liam A.  Stelger,  Coneress  and  the  American 
University. 

July  15 — Hon  Chet  Holifield,  Committee 
Chairman. 

July  15 — Hon  John  Gardner.  Urban  Prob- 
lems. 

July  15 — Hon.  Richard  Boiling,  Congres- 
sional Reform. 

July  17— Hon,  J  Glenn  Beall,  Jr,,  Hon. 
Thomas  Eagleton.  Freshman  Member. 

July  17— Mr.  Russell  Hemmenway,  The 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress. 

July  17— Hon.  Paul  Douglas.  Hon.  Sam 
Gibbons.  Hon  Charles  Vanik.  Politics  of  Tax 
Reform. 

July    22— Mr.    Argyll    Campbell.    Lobbying 

July  24 — Dr.   Alton  Frye,   MIRV. 

July  25 — Dr.  Jeremy  Stone.  ABM. 

July  25 — Hon.  William  Proxmire.  Defense 
Spending  and  National  Priorities. 

July  28 — Hon.  George  Mahon,  Osmmlttee 
Chairman. 

July  28— Hon.  Clifford  Case  MIRV. 

July  29 — Hon.  Abraham  Riblcoff.  Urban 
Problems. 

July  29— Mr.  Samuel  Halperln,  Tactics 
on   Controversial   Legislation. 

July  29 — Hon.  Paul  Nltze.  ABM. 

July  30 — Mr.  Mark  Talisman.  Politics  of 
Tax  Reform. 
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July  31  — Hon  Averell  HarrlmHn.  East- 
West  Relations 

July  31— Hon  Birch  Bayh,  Electoral  Col- 
lege Reform. 

August  1  Hon  Wilbur  Cohen  Social  Wel- 
fare Programs 

August  4- -Hon    Karl   Mundt.  Vietnam 

August  4~Hon  Paul  McCloskey.  Hon 
Thomai  Rees,  Congressional  Reform 

August  4-  Hon  William  McCulloch,  Elec- 
toral College  Rerurm 

August  4-    Hon    Peter  Domlnlck,   ABM 

August  5- -Mr  Mark  Talisman.  Running  a 
Political  C.imp  ilgn 

Aug\ist  5-  Hon  William  S  Moorhead. 
MIRV 

August  5 — Mr.  Richard  Kaufman,  Investi- 
gations and  H*>  inngs. 

August  6-  Mr  Juhn  3ontag.  East-West  Re- 
lations 

August  7 — Hon  Brock  Adams.  Congres- 
sional Reform. 

August  7 -Hon  Paul  Plndley.  Agricul- 
tural Programs. 

August  7  — Mr  Peter  Hart.  Running  a  Po- 
litical Campaign 

August  8 — Mr  Boris  Davydov,  East-West 
ReUtlon.s 

Aagust  8  Mr  M  Rasgotra.  View  from  the 
EmlMietiV 

A'.igu'^t  8  Mr  George  Vincent.  Jr.  Run- 
ning a  Political  C.tn^pUgn 

August    11  — Mr    John   Swanner.    Ethics 

August  11— Hon  Robert  Packwood.  Fresh- 
man Member 

August  11— Hon.  Allard  Lowensteln.  Stu- 
dents and  Politics. 

August  12— Hon  Emory  Swank,  East-West 
Relations 

August  12— Mr  Andre  Baeyens.  View  from 
the  Embassy. 

August  12— Mrs  Evelyn  Dubrow,  Mr  Clar- 
ence Mitchell.  Lobbying  Tactics  on  Contro- 
versial Legislation 

Aug\ist  13— Hon  James  Allen.  Congress 
and  the  American  University 

August  13— Mr  David  Broder.  The  Press 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

August  13— Hon    Samuel  Stratton.  MIRV 

August  14 — Mr  Naslr  S.  Batayneh.  The 
Middle  East. 

August  14 — Mr  Amltai  Etzlonl  Defense 
Spending  and  National  Priorities. 

August  14 — Mr  Dean  Costln.  Tactics  on 
Controversial  Legislation. 

August  15— Mr  Asher  Nairn.  The  Middle 
East. 

August  15  — Mr  Jack  Anderson.  The  Pres.s 
nn  Capitol  HIU. 

August  15 — Mr  Robert  Wagner— Urban 
PrDblems. 

August  18— Mr  Patrick  Kennedy.  VISTA. 

August  19— Hon  A  S  Mike  Mcnroney. 
Congressional  Reform. 

August  19— Mr  Jar.jslav  Zantovsky.  View 
from  the  Embassy 

August  19 — Mr  Jack  Schuster,  Congress 
and    'he   American    University. 

August  20 — Mr  Joseph  Callfano.  View  from 
the  White  House 

August  21  —  Dr  Howard  Penniman.  Prof. 
D  B  Hardeman.  Dr  Stephen  Horn.  Assessing 
the  Role  of  Congress 

The  following  persons  were  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Seminar  Program  under  the 
listed  topics,  but  for  various  reasons  were 
unable  to  appear 

Hon  Fdlth  Green.  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can University 

Hon  H  R.  Gross.  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can University 

Hon    WUlard  Wlrtz.  Urban  Problems. 

Hon  Charles  Ooodell.  ABM 

Hon  Gale  McGee  ABM 

Hon  Stuart  Svmmgtr.n.  ABM 

Hon  John  Sherman  Cooper  ABM. 

Mr  Alexander  Barkan.  Running  a  Political 
Campaign 

Mr  David  Mixner,  Running  a  Political 
Campaign. 
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Hon  Henry  Jackson.  Defense  Spending 
and   Natidiftl  Prtorltles. 

Hon  Robert  McNamara.  Defense  Spending 
and  National  Priorities 

Hon  Charles  Percy.  Defense  Spending  and 
National  Priorities 

Hon  Byr.in  R  White.  View  from  the  Su- 
preme Court 

Hon  Warren  E  Burger.  View  from  the 
Supreme  Court 

Hon  Thurgood  Marshall.  View  from  the 
Supreme  Court 

Hon  Potter  Stewart.  View  from  the  Su- 
preme Court 

Hon  J  W  Piiltarlght,  Vietnam. 

Hon   .Albert  Gore.  Vietnam 

Hon  J<ihn  Tower.  Vietnam 

Htm   Prank  Church.  V'letnnm 

Hon   Eugene  McCarthy.  Vietnam 

Mr  William  Timmons.  View  from  the 
White  Hr.use 

Hon  William  B  Spong.  Social  Welfar" 
Program.s 

Hon  Llewellyn  Thompson,  East-West  Rela- 
tions 

Hon    Dean  Rusk.  East-West  Relations. 

Mr   Rav  Denl.son.  Lobbying 

Mr    Paul  Duke.  The  Press  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr  Joseph  Kraft.  The  Press  on  Capitol 
Hill 

Mr  Neil  MacNell.  The  Press  on  Capitol 
Hill 

Mr  James  Reston.  ^^^e  Press  on  Capitol 
Hill 

Mr  Richard  Valerlanl,  The  Press  on  Capi- 
tol Hill 

Mr  Ralph  Nader.  Investigations  and 
Hearings 

Hon  John  W  Byrnes.  Politics  of  Tax 
Reform. 

Mr  Walter  Reuther.  Politics  of  Tax  Reform 

Mr    George  Wilson.  MIRV 

Hon  Joseph  Clark.  Ethics 

Hon.  Louis  Stokcf..  Freshman  Member 

H<jn   Harold  Hughes.  Vietnam 

Hon   William  Saxbe.  Freshman  Member. 

Hon  Emanuel  Celler.  Electoral  College 
Reform 

Hon  Walter  Hlckel,  Environmental  Prob- 
lems 

Hon  Russell  Train.  Environmental  Prob- 
lems 

Hon  Stewart  Udall.  Environmental  Prob- 
lems 

Hon  John  Freeman.  V'lew  from  the  Em- 
bassy 

Hon    Waller  Washington.  Urban  Problems. 


BORN   FIiP:E 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  LANDGRKHE  Mr  Speaker,  Pfc 
Kenneth  McDaniel.  21.  of  Lowell.  Ind.. 
was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  on  Au- 
gust 13.  Althouiih  there  are  many  Amer- 
icans who  question  our  role  and  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Private  McDaniel  is  an 
example  of  a  dedicated  yount;  American, 
.servin:^  his  country  bravely,  who  knew 
why  he  was  in  Vietn_im  and  was  willine 
to  .stand  up.  yes.  and  to  Kive  his  life  for 
the  principles  on  which  his  country  was 
founded.  I  think  my  fellow  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  readins  the  words 
he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  parents  just  a 
few  days  before  his  death: 
Born    Frle 

The  sky  is  dark  and  gray 

As  a  young  soldier  gets  down  to  pray 

O   Dear   God.   h^ar  my   prayer   this  day 


December  19,  19  OH 

For  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  will  pass  away 

Before  battle  comes   ano'her  day. 

And  If  It  Is  to  be.  O  Lord,  then  hear  what  I 

have  to  say. 
Some  people  think  I'm  wrong  for  being  here 
Fighting    proudly    tor    country    dear 
But  no  matter  what  they  say 
Here  I  am  and  here  Til  stay 
Many  friends  of  mine  have  come  and  gone 
And  many  more  will   come  to  flght  on 
For  we  are  lighting  to  keep  our  country  free 
From    Communism     and     In    its    place    pi:t 

Liberty 
Our  ft)refathers  before  us  fought   this  cause 
And  now  we  stand  and  pause — 
And  think  quietly  to  ourselves  should  we  Ije 

here 
Yes!    for    now    we    too    stand    proudly    for 

country  dear. 


ONE-FIFTH  OF  MEMBERS  NOW 
BACK  ENVIRONMENT  COMMIT- 
TEE 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wi-dnesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducins  my  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  standini;  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  am  eratified  by  the  support  my 
proposal  has  received  from  other  Mem- 
bers. With  today's  additions.  88  Mem- 
bers have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  the 
re.solution  to  create  the  Committee  on 
the  Environment. 

Support  for  tins  committee  is  broad- 
based.  There  are  Republicans  and  Demo- 
craus  .supporting  the  resolution,  and  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  all  philo- 
.sophical  shadings  of  our  two  fireat  po- 
litical parties  are  represented.  In  addi- 
tion, support  comes  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  Forty  Stales  are  represented  .us 
are  all  of  the  21  standing  committees  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  my  proposal  is  par- 
ticularly timely  in  view  of  the  specula- 
tion that  the  quality  of  the  environment 
and  the  need  to  protect  the  Nation  s  land. 
water,  and  other  physical  resources  is  to 
be  a  dominant  theme  in  President  Nix- 
on's upcoming  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. Tlie  committee  would  have  jun.s- 
diction  over  most  of  the  rnvironmen'.al 
cri.ses  which  today  beset  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  including  water  pollution.  :ar 
pollution,  weather  modification,  wa^te 
disposal  of  all  kinds,  the  use  of  pesticides 
and  herbicides,  and  acoustic  problems.  At 
ihis  ix)int.  I  am  inserting  an  article  frrm 
the  front  page  of  the  December  7,  1909. 
Wa.shirmton  Post  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec  7.  19691 
Nixon  To  Press  Improvement  i  >j  Quality  or 
1970  Environment 

I  By  Carroll  Kllpatrlcki 
The  fui.ility  of  the  environment  and  'he 
need  to  protect  the  nation's  land,  water  .nd 
other  physical  resou.-ces  Is  now  expected  to 
be  a  dominant  Nixon  administration  theme 
i.ext  year 

The  President  began  work  several  weeks 
.igo  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union  address — ;ils 
first — which  he  will  lellver  to  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  Congress  next  month. 

As  the  mess<ige  beean  to  lake  shape,  'he 
environment  was  the  major  domestic  theme, 
officials  s.ud  last  week. 
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Mr.  Nixon  himself  pulled  aside  the  cur- 
tain a  bit  when  he  told  the  nation's  gover- 
nors and  their  wives  that  when  he  speaks 
to  them  next,  in  February,  it  would  be  on 
how  to  challenge  young  Americans  "to  move 
forward  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  quality 
of  life  m   America."  Including  environment. 

Earlier  this  year.  Mr.  Nixon  established  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council  and  has  met 
a  number  of  times  with  it. 

In  addition  to  attacking  air  and  water 
pollution,  the  President  said  that  the  em- 
l)hasls  .should  be  on  "how  we  can  move  for- 
ward on  all  front.s  so  that  life  in  this  coun- 
try in  addition  to  being  very  rich  and  very 
siiong  can  also  have  that  extra  dimension  of 
Idealism"  that  caught  the  Imagination  of 
the  world  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
Republic 

A  high  official  said  that  one  example  of 
what  the  President  Wiis  talking  about  was 
a  *15-bllllon  Interior  Department  plan  to 
a' tack  water  pollution. 

.Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel 
l.,i'<  pr<ip<>sed  a  plan  whereby  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  cooperate  with  the  states  and 
iv.ral  communities  in  attacking  this  serl- 
<i-.is  problem.  It  would  be  a  20-year,  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  with  the  federal  government 
guaranteeing  the  principal  costs  and  the 
Ix-al  governments  guaranteeing  the  interest 
costs  on   the  necessary   bonds. 

Hlckel  has  estimated  that  It  would  cost 
?10  billion  to  protect  the  rivers  and  lakes 
from  the  discharge  of  sanitary  sewers  and 
fo  billion  from  the  discharge  of  storm  sewers. 
Hi>  .'aid  storm  sewers  can  be  almost  as  pol- 
h:t.cd  .IS  sanitary  sewers. 

Hlckel  has  argued  that  a  "national  com- 
mitment" must  be  made,  with  the  federal 
government  providing  guidance  and  the 
capital  inve.stment  and  local  communities 
doing   the   work. 

This  fits  the  President's  concept  of  the 
new  federalism.  Hlckel  believes.  The  pay-as- 
yju-go  feature  amortizes  the  huge  cost  over 
.1  ix>rlod  of  years,  making  it  fXKsible  to 
launch  the  program  without  large  initial  ex- 
penditures. 

Hlckel  also  has  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Cabinet  department,  that 
Would  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Na- 
t'lr.il  Resoi'rces  and  Environment,  to  take 
0-.  er  much  of  Interior's  work  and  other  en- 
vironment work  scattered  In  other  depart- 
ments. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
L'oing  to  meet  the  enviroiimental  chal- 
lenges of  the  seventies,  it  is  imperative 
tliat  our  committee  machinery  be  revised 
as  I  have  proposed.  Despite  the  excellent 
work  which  has  been  done  within  our 
existing  committee  structure  in  some 
environmental  areas,  generally  speaking, 
our  approach  has  been  fragmented  and 
sporadic  when  a  unified,  hard-driving 
approach  is  sorely  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  26  Members  today  joined  in  spon- 
soring resolutions  identical  to  House 
Resolution  375  which  I  introduced  on 
April  28,  1939.  They  include  Messrs. 
Ari.MR,  Arends.  Beall  of  Maryland, 
Br.^demas,  Bush,  Button,  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey,  Devine,  Esch,  Frelinghuy- 
sev.  goodling,  hastings,  kuykendall, 
Liken.  McKneally,  Mathias,  Mat- 
siNAGA.  Morse,  Nelsen.  Pelly,  Pollock, 

S\NDMAN.  SCOXT,  ShRIVER,  STOKES,  THOM- 
SON of  Wisconsin,  and  Tiernan. 

The  61  Members  who  previously  joined 
me  in  sponsoring  resolutions  identical  to 
House  Resolution  375  include  Messrs. 
A^dabbo,  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Biester, 
Blackburn.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina, 
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Buchanan,  Burke  of  Florida,  Burton  of 
Utah. 

Messrs.  Cahill,  Camp,  Carter,  Don 
Clausen,  Conte,  Coughlin,  Cowger, 
Dent,  Dingell. 

Messrs,  Fish,  Foreman.  Gubser,  Hal- 
pern,  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts, 
Messrs.  Hogan,  Horton.  Hunt. 

Messrs.  Kleppe,  Kyros,  Lloyd,  Lujan, 
McClory,  McCloskey,  McDade,  Mann, 
Mayne,  Mikva,  Mollohan. 

Messrs.  Pike,  Podell,  Quie,  Reid  of 
New  York,  Riecle,  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Saylor,  Roth.  Scheuer,  Schnee- 
beli,  Sebelius,  Stanton.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Messrs.  Taft,  Talcott,  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia, Whitehurst,  Williams,  Wold, 
Wright,  Wyatt,  and  Wyman. 
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A   LESSON   IN   REALISM 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  made  a  major 
impact  on  the  Nation  in  his  recent  lele- 
vised  press  conference. 

The  Birmingham  News  of  December 
10,  1969,  called  it  "a  lesson  in  realism." 
Attached  is  the  full  text  of  the  News 
editorial : 

A   Lesson   in   Realism 

Throughout  President  Nixon's  news  con- 
ference Monday  night,  whether  he  was  talk- 
ing about  Vietnam  or  feeding  the  hungry  or 
tax  policy,  one  got  the  feeling  that  here  was 
a  man  who  is  tough-minded,  disciplined  and 
determined  to  reintroduce  the  word  "respon- 
sibility"— fiscal  responsibility,  legal  respon- 
sibility and  social  responsibility — into  the 
American  vocabulary. 

On  a  steady  diet  of  ple-in-the-sky,  we 
have  grown  flabby;  listening  to  wishlng- 
win-make-lt-30  philosophers  has  made  us 
reluctant  to  stand  eyeball  to  eyeball  with 
hard  reality. 

*  «  *  •  • 

Mr.  Nixon  seemed  to  be  saying  to  the 
nation: 

Sure,  you  want  peace  in  Vietnam.  So  do 
I.  But  there  is  no  magic  wand  to  wave,  there 
is  no  cheap  and  easy  peace.  A  real  peace  may 
require  Americans  to  endure  the  agonies  of 
war  for  yet  a  little  longer. 

Sure,  you  v/ant  to  end  poverty  and  to  in- 
sure that  no  American's  stomach  need  go 
empty.  So  do  I.  But  such  proposals  as  the 
one  by  the  just-adjourned  national  confer- 
ence on  hunger — that  the  federal  govern- 
ment guarantee  a  minimum  income  of  $5,500 
a  year,  a  program  that  would  cost  $70  to  $80 
billion  annually — are  patently  unrealistic 
and  do  more  to  set  back  than  to  advance 
serious  efforts  to  aid  the  poor. 

Sure,  you  want  your  taxes  cut.  So  do  I. 
But  the  hard  fact  is  that  your  government 
has  obligations  which  must  be  met.  and 
these  must  be  balanced  against  revenue;  and 
I.  as  President,  have  a  responsibility  to  con- 
sider the  Impact  of  fiscal  measures  on  a 
dangerously  overheated  economy — so  that 
you,  the  consumer,  won't  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  still  another  round  of  inflated 
prices. 

•  «  *  «  * 

All  of  this,  it  seems  to  us,  shows  a  reso- 
luteness of  purpose  of  the  sort  the  nation 
has  needed  in  Its  chief  executive.  We  hope 


that  Mr.  Nixon  will  continue  to  be  firm  In 
his  determination  and  candid  in  his  mes- 
sages to  the  American  people. 

Americans  can  do  whatever  Is  necessary 
for  their  own  and  their  country's  good,  their 
history  proves.  If  they  understand  what  it 
is.  One  of  the  most  useful  services  the  Presi- 
dent can  perform  is  to  inspire,  by  personal 
ex.ample.  a  renewed  sense  of  responsibility  in 
citizenship. 

There  are  no  panaceas,  no  easy,  Instant 
answers  to  the  tough  problems  confronting 
us.  and  those  who  encourage  t>elief  to  the 
contrary   do   no   favor  to   anyone. 


RED  CROSS  TO  THE  RESCUE 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years.  Charles  L.  Israel,  of  San 
Diego,  has  served  the  American  Red 
Ci'oss.  both  as  a  professional  and  as  an 
unpaid  volunteer.  During  World  II,  he 
was  a  field  director  in  the  military  wel- 
fare division;  and  in  the  years  since,  he 
has  continued  his  work  with  the  organi- 
zation, primarily  in  its  disaster  relief 
program. 

Recently,  he  was  called  upon  to  serve 
in  the  Louisiana-Mississippi  area,  after 
the  devastation  caused  by  Hurricane 
Camille.  Leaving  his  family  and  his  real 
estab^  business  behind  in  California.  Mr. 
Israel  spent  a  month  in  Mississippi,  help- 
ing people  dig  out  from  the  ruins  of  the 
stoi'm  and  .seeking  ways  to  mend  their 
broken  lives. 

At  this  point.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  letter  from  Mr.  Israel  to  his 
wife,  concerning  his  experiences  in  Mis- 
sissippi. I  urae  my  colleague  to  read  it, 
for  I  feel  it  provides  new  in.sieht  into  the 
vital  work  being  done  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  its  volunteers. 

The  letter  follows: 

Red  Cross  is  doing  a  job  and  without  the 
assistance  given,  the  families  here  would  be 
so  emotionally  upset  it  would  take  years  to 
recover  from  the  shock  of  the  enormity  of 
the  situation. 

The  fortitude  of  the  people,  the  victims 
of  the  hurricane,  is  something  to  behold. 
The  winds,  waves,  knew  no  race,  religion,  or 
color;  it  struck  all,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
middleman. 

All  need  help  and  the  Red  Cross  is  on  the 
job  giving  immediate  assistance  to  meet  all 
emergency  needs,  and  the  case  processors 
are  on  the  job  assisting  families  plan  and 
helping  families  financially.  When  the  family 
has  done  all  it  could  for  itself,  Red  Cross 
steps  in  to  meet  the  needs  and  fills  in  the  gap. 

Certainly  without  this  assistance  a  goodly 
section  of  the  country  would  be  years  in 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  this  hurricane. 

So  it  is  only  through  the  help  of  all  the 
people  in  this  land  of  otirs  assisting  with 
funds  channeled  through  the  organization, 
with  the  know-how,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
that  a  community  so  hard  hit  can  come  back 
and  start  life  anew. 

To  help  our  fellowman  is  a  privilege  and 
should  be  embossed  upon  the  minds  of  our 
fellow  countrymen.  The  "Oh  Wells."  they  can 
do  it  all  themselves,  they  should  become 
obsolete. 

For  my  part  I  am  glad  I  came  to  help.  It  Is 
good  to  see  a  smile  come  to  the  faces  of  the 
victims  of  the  huriicane  when  help  is  given 
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and  an  encouraging  word  is  spoken  and  they 
kaow  ihelr  fellow  Americans  do  rare 

The  story  Just  has  to  be  told  and  retold 
until  all  of  the  people  know  rhe  worth  of  the 
-American  Red  Cro«  and  all  the  people  -»f  our 
land  become  pxrt  of  the  Red  Cross  program 
Just  by  opening  jp  their  hearts  and  their 
P'lrses  ..r  giving  of  themselvefi 

A  disaster  can  strike  anywhere  In  this 
land  (if  ci'ir?  and  one  never  knows  when  he 
too.  may  need  assistance  It  would  be  com- 
forting to  know  'hat  a  great  humanitarian 
organ. zatlon  "luch  as  -he  American  Red  Crosa 
ha«  the  backing  of  all  "he  people  and  will  be 
able  '.o  srep  in  to  d^  the  Job  of  alleviating 
suffering  caused   by  castrophlc   situations. 

When  disaster  strikes  it  .should  be  a  privi- 
lege to  help  and  not  a  duty  The  Amercan 
Red  Cross  :s  charged  by  our  government  to 
do  the  Job  and  needs  the  help  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  natlo-i  of   iurs 

Cii.«RiE.s  I,    Israel 


THE  GATE  CITY  OF  THE  SOUTH 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

•  r    UE' <BOI.« 
IN   PH*;  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVEa 

Wednesday    December  n .  1969 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Oenr^'ia  Mr 
Speaker  as  Congressman  from  Georgia's 
Fifth  DLstnct  which  includes  most  of 
Atlanta.  I  have  a  great  pride  in  Atlanta, 
her  progress,  and  her  hL->tory 

Many  Members  of  tins  body  who  have 
flown  through  Atlanta  recently  have 
been  ;mpre.s.sed  with  herauport  lacilitie.s. 
and  others  who  have  visited  the  city  re- 
cently have  been  amazed  at  the  uTowth 
and  revitalization  of  her  busine.'i.s  district 
Still  others  know  of  Atlanta  regretfully 
only  through  having  read  Margaret 
Mitchell's  Gone  With  the  Wind'  or  seen 
the  movie  version 

Atlanta  has  a  great  hisU)ry.  dating 
back  to  1836  when  the  first  log  cabin  was 
built  One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Hubert 
F  I.ee.  editor  of  Dixie  Business  magazine. 
recenUy  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Lone  Scout 
magazine  of  Februarj-  10.  1917.  which 
conuined  an  article  he  wrote  about  At- 
lanta's history  So  that  other  Members 
may  become  acquainted  with  our  city's 
background.  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
article  from  Lone  Scout  about  Atlanta 
The  article  follows: 

The  Gate  Citt  of  the  South 
•  Bv  Lone  Scout  Hubert  P  Leei 
.Atlanta.  Cta  The  tJate  City  if  the  South 
was  not  always  known  as  Atlanta.  Because 
some  Lone  Scouts  are  Interested  In  how  my 
city  got  lis  name  I  am  going  to  write  the 
history  of  Atlanta 

In  1836  Mr  Hardy  Ivy  built  the  first  log 
cabin  on  the  site  of  what  Is  now  Atlanta 
One  vear  later  'he  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  sele<ted  thi.s  place  for  its  terminus 
and  '.he  place  aas  --iilled     Terminus   • 

The  second  house  was  built  by  John 
Thrasher  In  1839  and  the  first  buslneea  ftrm. 
John.son  ^  Thrasher  opened  a  Mttle  store  In 
1842  the  settlement  had  six  dwellings.  :ind  a 
daugh'er  wae  born  'o  Mr  and  Mrs  Carlisle 
That  same  vear  'he  first  train  ran  from 
Terminus  to  .Marietta  and  the  first  two- 
storv  house  was  erected,  and  the  first  real 
entate  auction  'ook  place 

In  1843  Terminus  was  Incorporated  under 
the  name  of  MarthasvlUe  In  honor  of  the 
pretty  daughter  of  'he  Governor  of  Georgia. 
At  this  time  MarthasvlUe  had  a  railroad  of- 
fice   I  ^awmll!  and  two  store* 
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In  1847  the  legislature  changed  the  name 
to  Atlanta  Tlie  Town  had  500  inhabitants 
Three  years  later  •he  population  was  3  tHXi 
and  was  8  000  four  years  later 

About  this  time  there  were  sixty  stores  a 
courthouse  and  a  theater  The  annual  trade 
was  $1  5(X)  000 

One  year  later  the  city  wBa  lighted  with 
gas  and  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  was 
established 

The  tvxim"  lyerkKl  began  in  1859  Tlie  pop- 
ulation was  11  5<J0  In  that  year  twenty  brick 
stores  were  built  four  hotels  four  machine 
•shops  two  planing  mills  four  tanneries  one 
large  rolling  mill  one  clothing  factory  and 
fifteen  rhurches  The  panic  In  1857  did  not 
hurt  Atlanta  T^e  first  directory  in  I8.=.9 
showed  that  the  city  had  three  fire  depart- 
ments, seven  Masonic  lodges,  one  Odd  Pellows 
society,  two  '^mperiince  societies  seven  news- 
papers, nve  hotels,  fifteen  manufacturing 
concerns 

Up  to  the  Civil  War  jjerlod  the  mayors  of 
rhe  citv  were  Mosew  Permlnalt  Benjamin 
Borar  W  Buei:  .1  Non-ross,  G  O  Glbbs 
John  MIms  W  M  Butte  A  Nelson  John 
Glenn.  William  Ev;-ard  and  Luther  J    Glenn 

The  above  !s  'rue  and  I  hope  t'j  see  It  in 
"Our  Dear  Old  lA)ne  Scout   • 


YEAR  OF  APOLXO— 1969— US   SPACE 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

op    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  December  17.   I9h9 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
S!>eaker.  'he  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admlni.stratlon  has  outlined  the 
US  accomplishments  111  sjwice  in  1969 
It  IS  a  pleasure  to  .set  out  for  the  Ameri- 
can petDple  the  fine  progress  which  is  the 
result  of  cooperation  of  everyone  in  our 
s-pace  program  wnth  our  competent  astro- 
nauts Their  news  release  of  December 
20.  1969.  follows: 

News  Release  No  69-161 
The  veiu-  of  the  Apollo  Moon  landings — 
1969-  the  yeer  of  clcwe-up  studies  of  Mars 
and.  closer  to  home,  a  year  when  communi- 
cations -satellite*,  space  weather  observa- 
tion and  hclentmc  eramlnaUon  of  the 
Earths  environment  from  orbit  continued 
with  increasing  sophlatloatlon. 

Poiiowing  'he  Apollo  y  and  10  readiness 
rrUsslons.  the  ftrst  lunar  landing  mission  was 
launched  July  16  .md  man  !,et  foot  .n  an- 
other celesrtlai  body  for  the  first  time  four 
days  later. 

That's  one  small  step  for  a  m&n,  one 
glnnt  leap  for  mankind  '  w.-t're  the  wordfc  at 
Apollo  n  Commander  Neil  A  ArmBtrr<ng  as 
he  swung  down  from  the  Lunar  Module  to 
the  dtisty  Bfo.  of  Tranqiullty  at  10  56  nm 
E3rr  July  20 

Exactly  four  months  later  Apollo  12  Com- 
mander Charles  Pete  Conrad  led  a  second 
twn-man  exploration  -earn  to  the  Moon,  this 
time  In  the  Ocean  of  Storms 

The  era  ')f  manned  explor.itlon  of  ,,;her 
plinets  h^d  begun  bringing  to  fruition  the 
ten-year  efTr^rt  of  -he  government-lnduitrr- 
unlversltv  complex  In  which  400.000  Ameri- 
cans had  brought  about  the  .Irst  major  mlle- 
9t<^>ne  In  unlocking  the  secrets  of  the 
universe 

Two  unmmned  spvcecraft  Mariners  ti  and 
7.  flew  bv  Mars  In  Julv  and  August  revell- 
ing It  to  be  (lltTererr.  than  rather  th'-n  re- 
sembling    either    the    Moon    or    Rarth 

Resulu  of  the  flyby  m  which  200  photos 
of  Mars  were  -aken  .■onflrm"d  earlier  data 
received  from  Mariner  4  in  1964  that  there 
are  numerous  craters  and  the  atmosphere  U 
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roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  Earth  at  .ib    n 
100.000  feet  altitude. 

But  the  unprecedented  clarity  of  the  iif.v 
pictures  ahowed  numerous  craters  lnc;u<!- 
Ing  one  about  300  miles  In  diameter  as  well 
as  one  va*t  stretch  of  over  1.200  miles  v.  r  i 
almost  no  craters  The  only  ldentlfl,*ble 
cloud  was  a  very  thin  streak  hanging  20  •  , 
30  miles  off  the  edge  of  the  planet. 

Ice  cap  temperatures  were  measured  to  ■■>*> 
very  similar  to  that  of  dry  Ice  although  oie 
experlmetiter  believes  there  may  be  water  i  e 
;it  the  edge  of  the  o.ip 

In  the  ineteorologlca!  satellite  area.  N!:i:- 
b'i.«  3  wa.s  placed  in  polar  orbit  Shortly  ..fi.r 
laitnch  It  was  apparent  that  not  only  • :  e 
loud  cover  phot<  s  being  returned  were 
excellent  quality,  but  :i  new  step  rorwarri  .,i 
meteorology  had  been  taken  A  weather  b  ;- 
reau  official  called  It  a  breakthrough  as  s!^^. 
nlflcant  t.j  ineteoro!r,gy  as  the  launch  of  -he 
first  satellite 

He  referred  to  the  vertical  temperattire 
measurements,  ilr  pressure,  vapor  conte:.t 
:ind  wind  speeds  taken  at  numerou.,  locations 
around  the  world  on  a  dally  basis 

NASA  also  launched  a  regular  meteorologi- 
cal .)perat:onal  satellite  for  ESSA.  ESSA  i. 
m  February,  and  four  communications  saf- 
lltes  were  launched  for  Communlcatio-is 
Satellite  Corp  One  of  the  four.  Intelsat  III 
F  =i  failed  to  achieve  orbit  because  of  i 
launch  vehicle  m.ilfunctlon 

Two  more  Orbiting  Solar  Observnton.  . 
OsO's  5  and  r.  were  launched  by  NASA  dir- 
ing  the  year  to  continue  the  study  of  -i.f 
Sun  and  another  Interpl.inetary  Monl'ori;  if 
Platform  IMP  r..  .md  an  Orbltlr.it  Geoph',  :- 
cal  Obesrvatory.  OGO-6,  were  latinched  ■  i 
study  the  medium  near  Earth  and  out  i 
more  than  100.000  miles  in  sp.ice 

Other  launches  for  outside  organlzatii  ;;s 
included  in  ionospheric  sounding  satellif 
ISIS  1:  ESRO  I  B  and  C.erman  Research  S.i;- 
elUte-A.  Ixith  scientific  satellites,  and  a  com- 
munications satellite.  Skvnet-A.  for  '!:e 
British   Ministry  of  Defense. 

.\n  .ther  important  flight  during  the  ve.r 
Wiis  Bicsatelllte  3  This  was  the  first  miss!'  n 
Involving  a  primate  and  though  It  •■■  .s 
aborted  :ar  short  of  it.-,  scheduled  flight  : 
one  month,  results  from  the  flight  were  .:  - 
p<:)rti»nt 

New  knowledge  ab>.ut  the  structure  •  ! 
behavior  (^f  cancer  cells  wa.s  a  surprise  I  •■  i 
research  dividend  Researchers  at  the  NA^  ^ 
I-tngley  Research  Center.  Hampton.  Va  .  v.-- 
••  eloped  a  micro.scope  technique  that  p- r- 
mltted  time-lapse  ph;>tographs  of  cell  di-  ;- 
slon  mechanisms  in  healthy  and  cancer  :^ 
tissMes 

In  aeronautical  research,  the  promlslnj 
NASA  super-critical  wing  concept  moved  ire  i 
hand-crafted  Aind  tunnel  refinements  ii.- 
preparation  for  full-scale  flight  tests.  Tl.e 
concept,  also  originating  at  Langley.  h.^i 
stirred  unusual  interest  because  of  its  pete:  - 
tlal  for  enhancing  both  the  cruise  perf  irr  - 
ance  and  the  operational  economics  of  su'  - 
sonic  Jet  airliners  Flight  tests  will  be  m.->  :e 
with  such  a  win*  mounted  on  a  modified  •  • 
fighter  acquired  by  NASA  from  the  US  Naw 
The  goal  wa^  •  j  get  dau  on  how  sp.i  e 
radiuion  might  .itlect  cellular  growth.  Wh.il 
they  discovered  .ind  recorded  was  that  ca:  - 
cer  c-ells  split  but  remain  connected  bv  thin 
stretchy  linkages  and  that  one  ancer  cell 
could  cause  connected  cells  to  divide  in  se- 
quence by  sending  a  sort  of  chain  reactio;;- 
siimulus  through  the  linkages. 

EMuble  success  twice  rewarded  NASA  s 
efforts  in  tracking  and  data  acquisition  .:i 
1969.  with  the  successful  lunar  landir.z 
(lights  of  Apollo  11  and  12.  and  the  two  Mari- 
ners flying  close  to  Mars 

The  Manned  Space  Network  perfornif.1 
virtually  without  flaw  in  maintaining  cj:.- 
tact  on  two  fllghus.  with  two  .Apollo  spacc- 
crilt  at  once — the  Lunar  Module  stationt  d 
on  the  Moon,  the  Command  Module  co:i- 
tlnuln?  In  lunar  orbit  The  85-f.iot  antenn  is 
of   the   major  stations  at   Ooldstone.   Calii  ; 


December  19,  1969 

Canberra,  Australia,  and  Madrid,  Sftaln,  used 
main  and  wing,  or  backup,  antennas  to  carry 
out  this  long-range  double-track  task.  In 
addition,  with  210-foot  antennas  at  Gold- 
stone  and  Parkes,  Australia,  they  provided 
live  television  direct  from  the  Moon  to  an  au- 
dience estimated,  for  Apollo  11,  In  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  persons  over  many  mod- 
ern nations. 

The  Mars  feat  attracted  the  Interest  of 
.istronomers  becaus«  the  cameras  of  Mari- 
ners 6  and  7  returned  200  high  quality 
photioe  of  the  planet  In  a  period  of  some  12 
iiours — a  gross  g&ln  from  the  technology 
possible  with  Mariner  4,  In  1966,  when  22 
Mars  pictures  were  transmitted  In  175  hcrurs. 
Last  July   31    and   Aug.   5   Mariner  6  and  7 
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passed  within  2,000  miles  of  Mars  to  scan  two 
different  faces  of  the  planet,  and  transmitted 
photo  and  other  data  to  Earth  over  a  dis- 
tance of  60  million  miles. 

NASA's  international  program  broke  new 
ground  In  1969  with  an  agreement  with 
India  for  use  of  a  synchronous  conununlca- 
tlons  satellite  to  broadcast  TV  directly  into 
5,000  Indian  villages  for  such  program  ob- 
jectives as  populErtlon  control  and  agricul- 
ture Improvement.  The  year  also  saw  the  suc- 
cessful launching  of  three  scientific  satel- 
lites In  cooperative  programs  with  Canada, 
Oermany  and  the  European  Space  Research 
Organization  (ESRO). 

More  than  50  foreign  countries  continued 
to  obtain  dally  meteorological  data  directly 

MAJOR  NASA  LAUNCHES  IN  1969 
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from  NASA  and  ESSA  weather  satellites  by 
means  of  inexpensive  automatic  picture 
transmission  (APT)  ground  receiving  sta- 
tions. The  cloud-cover  photographs  received 
contributed  widely  to  improved  weather 
forecasting  and  storm  advisories. 

NASA  continued  to  transfer  to  industry, 
small  business  and  the  scientific  community 
the  new  technology  coming  out  of  space - 
related  research  and  development  activity. 
Most  of  thU  technology  comes  from  NASA 
field  centers  where  specialists  review  re- 
search and  development  projects  for  prom- 
ising new  Ideas.  NASA  contractors,  aiso,  are 
required  to  report  inventions,  discoveries,  in- 
novations and  Improved  techniques  they  de- 
velop In  work  for  NASA. 


Date       Name 


Launch  vehicle 


Launch 
site 


Results 


Mission 


Vehicle 


Mission 


l.nuarv  22... 
'i'luary  30. . . 
f?t)ruafy  5'. . 
t'bruary  24. . 
(jDiuary  26'. 

W3fch  3 

r.'srch  27 

Apcil  14  

March  18 

March  21 1.... 

June  5 

June  21 

June  28 

Jjly  16 

Jjly25i  

August  9 

August  12 

August  27 

October  1  ' . . 
f>o*ennber  7  '. 
f.ovember  14. 
I.ovember  21  ' 


0S05  Delta KSC 

ISIS  I ....do WTR 

Intelsat  III  F-3 do KSC 

Manner  6 Atlas-Centaur KSC 

[SSA9 Delta KSC 

Apollo9 ..  Saturn  v.. KSC 

Manner  7 Atlas-Centaur KSC 

Nimbus  3 Thor-Agena. WTR 

Apollo  10 Saturn  V KSC 

Intelsat  III  F-4 Delta KSC 

0G06 Thor-Agena WTR 

Explorer  41 DelU WTR 

Biosatellite  3 ...do KSC 

Apollo  11 Saturn  v.. KSC 

Intelsat  III  F-S Delta KSC 

030  6 do KSC 


Solar  observation  Success Success. 

ionosphere  sounding do Do 

Communications do Do 

Mars  fly-by do Do 

Weather ._ do Do 


ATS  5 .  Atlas-Centaur. 

Pioneer  5 Delta 

tSRO  1-B Scout.... 

GRS  1 ..do.. 

Apollo  12 ..  Saturn  V. 

Skynet.   .     Delta 


KSC 
KSC 
WTR 
WTR 
KSC 
KSC 


LM  checkout do.. 

Mars  fly-by ..do  . 

WeatherR&O do.. 

LM  lunar  orbit..    do 

Communications ....... do. 

Geophysical  studies... do.. 

Interplanetary  studies do.. 

Biological  studies do.. 

First  manned  lunar  landing.   do. 

Communications. Failure. 

Solar  physics Success. 

Communrcations  and  technology .     do.. 

Solar  studies  Failure.. 

Polar  iDnosphere Success. 

Energetic  particles  .     do.. 

Manned  lunar  exploration ..  do.. 

Communications . do.. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
.  Unrated. 
.  Success. 
Failure. 
Success. 
.  Unrated. 
Failure. 
Success. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 


I  Non-NASA  mission. 


GOOD  GUYS 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF  coknecticut 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
era  of  raised  voices  and  angry  confronta- 
tion. I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
uitention  to  a  ^oup  of  quiet  men  who 
inirior  the  true  Christmas  spirit. 

About  4  years  ago  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
VA  my  district.  Mr.  Joseph  Mastronardi, 
Jr  and  Mr.  Jules  J.  Bues  organized  a 
ipiinion  of  classmates  and  friends  whom 
tliey  prew  up  with  in  the  North  End  of 
Bridgeport.  As  Mr.  Mastronardi  notes, 
the  men  who  attended  the  reunion  were 
all  ..'ood  guys."  the  type  of  guys  you 
V  ould  be  proud  to  call  your  friend. 

Prom  this  reimion  stemmed  the  North 
Knd  Good  Guys,  a  group  of  guys  who 
c.uietly  share  their  friendship  with  the 
ick,  the  underprivileged,  the  poor,  and 
any  family  in  their  community  in  dis- 
tress. There  are  now  about  300  members 
i  ;  the  North  End  Good  Guys  of  Greater 
Bridgeport  who  help  their  neighbors  and 

read  good  will  without  publicity  or 
■  anfare. 

This  group  of  Good  Guys  is  constantly 
active  throughout  the  year,  but  during 
'he  holiday  season  they  are  p>artlcularly 
active.  Last  year  they  distributed  more 
;han  1.000  toys  to  youngsters  and  plan  a 
similar  project  this  year.  There  are  many 
needy  families  who  will  have  a  Christmas 
dinner,  thanks  to  the  Good  Guys. 
CXV 2537— Part  30 


When  you  know  that  there  are  men  in 
this  world  like  the  North  End  Good  Guys, 
who  truly  love  their  neighbor,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  "Christmas  Spirit"  cer- 
tainly has  greater  depth. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OP    KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  within  recent  months  the  U.S. 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and 
several  of  its  subcommittees  have  taken 
testimony  on  the  "Economics  of  Aging: 
Toward  a  Pull  Share  in  Abundance.' 

Our  witnesses  have  given  us  much  in- 
formation about  generally  inadequate 
retirement  income,  and  they  have  given 
us  example  after  example  of  the  drains 
upon  that  income:  inflationary  health 
care  costs,  rapidly  rising  real  property 
taxes,  and  inflation  in  generaL. 

There  is  another,  less  obvious  drain: 
the  extra  living  costs  that  arise  when 
transporatlon  is  inadequate,  too  costly, 
or  even  nonexistent.  At  one  recent  hear- 
ing, for  example,  we  heard  about  an 
elderly  woman  who  was  trying  to  earn  a 
few  dollars  doing  housework.  But  it 
costs  $1  for  carfare  each  day  she  works. 
And  so  she  walks  15  blocks  each  way  to 
cut  down  the  fare  she  must  pay. 

It    seems    to    make    little    difference 


whether  the  committee  is  taking  testi- 
mony in  rural  or  urban  areas.  At  a  re- 
cent hearing  in  Appalachia,  one  witness 
told  about  a  78-year-old  woman,  with  a 
monthly  income  of  $85.  who  had  to  pay 
a  neighbor  S5  once  a  month  to  take  her 
into  town  so  that  she  could  purchase 
food  stamps.  There  was  no  other  way  to 
get  there,  and  her  neighbor  was  almost 
as  poor  and  old  as  she  was. 

Transportation  has  been  mentioned  so 
often  at  our  economics  hearings  that  I 
decided  on  December  6  to  conduct  an 
information  session  in  Paterson,  N.J., 
solely  on  that  subject.  Paterson  was  se- 
lected because  it  has  an  active  Office  on 
Aging,  because  transportation  studies 
have  been  conducted  there  within  recent 
years,  and  because  it  has  a  large  popula- 
tion of  elderly  residents. 

Much  valuable  information  was  gath- 
ered, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  statements  given  at  that  time  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  These  statements 
provide  useful  insights,  a^  well  as  pro- 
posals for  change. 

Further  grassroots  testimony  was  pro- 
vided by  a  panel  of  elderly  residents  of 
Passaic  County.  Mrs.  Minnie  Barrow  of 
Totowa,  Mrs.  Florence  Baum  of  Pater- 
son, Mrs.  Mary  Donkersloot  of  Clifton, 
Mrs.  Violetta  Hill  of  Wayne;  and  Mrs. 
Odessa  Owen  of  Paterson. 

Their  expert  testimony  was  that  of 
the  older  person  who  finds  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  go  shopping,  to  visit  friends  in 
the  hospital,  to  go  to  centers  for  recrea- 
tional events,  and  to  go  to  their  own  doc- 
tor or  to  a  clinic. 

One  woman  said  that  it  costs  her  70 
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cents  and  she  must  malce  a  transfer  to 
travel  only  about  2  miles  in  order  to 
reach  the  city  center  on  aging  Another 
said  that  it  takes  2  hours  and  costs  more 
than  a  dollar  'o  visit  friends  in  a  hos- 
pital 

Shopping  problems  were  described  It 
IS  tt)o  difficult  to  carry  heavy  bundles 
while  attempting  to  board  a  bus — when  a 
bus  can  be  found  Many  elderly  persons. 
It  W.IS  reported,  stay  at  home  most  of  the 
time  simply  because  it  is  too  expensive 
and  tix)  much  trouble  to  use  whatever 
public  transportation  may  be  available. 
It  is  clear,  from  their  testimony,  that 
the  Sei^ate  Committee  on  .Agins  should 
look  deeper  into  the  problems  described 
in  Pater.son  We  should,  for  example, 
learn  more  about  the  probable  effects  of 
reduced  fares  for  the  elderly  during 
nunrush  hours.  Asked  at  the  hearing 
whether  such  an  arranKement  would  be 
acceptable  and  helpful  to  them,  the 
panel  of  elderly  residents  emphatically 
said  yes.  The  committee  should  also  look 
further  into  the  question  of  design  bar- 
riers fhat  make  public  transportation 
inacces.<lble  or  unattractive  to  the  elder- 
ly and  Also  to  the  handicapped.  As  the 
author  of  mass  transit  legislation  now 
before  the  Congress,  I  might  add  that  I 
will  do  all  possible  to  assure  that  acces- 
sibility is  built  into  traiLsportation  sys- 
tems of  the  future. 

Fortunately,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  there  is  growing  awareness  of 
transportation  problems  encountered  by 
the  elderly. 

Representatives  of  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  were  on  hand  at  the 
Paterson  meeting,  and  they  descnbed 
new  research  efforts  which  should  shed 
hght  on  relevant  subjects.  In  addition, 
a  repre.^entatIve  of  the  New  Jersey  state 
E>epartment  of  Transportation  described 
the  potential  usefulness  of  a  "Dial-a- 
Bus"  proposal  which  would  provide  on- 
call  service  in  urban  areas 

The  people  of  Paterson  and  others  at 
the  December  6  meeting,  have  my 
thanks  for  providing  weighty  evidence 
about  the  need  for  closer  attention  to 
the  transportation  problems  of  the  el- 
derly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimo.vt   Befure  the  Sen.\te   Hearing  on 
Transportation     .Vspects    op     the     Eco- 
nomics   OF    Aging."    Paterson.    N  J  ,    De- 
cember "5,  UJ69 

By    More   Schwartz,    chairman.   Passaic 
County   Council  on   Aging) 

The  county  office  on  aging  was  established 
m  1968  by  the  Freeholders  of  Passaic  County 
as  a  result  ot  their  recognition  of  the  grow- 
ing problems  of  the  aging. 

May  I  emphasize  the  last  few  words  of 
that  opening  statement — tlie  growing  prob- 
le-m.i  of  the  aging  We  have  come  to  recognize 
In  recent  years  that  the  normal  problems  as- 
sociated with  old  age  are  being  compounded 
day  after  day  by  the  evolutionary  course  of 
our  social  and  economic  habits  of  living 

Concern  for  health  as  we  grow  old.  al- 
though still  the  paramount  consideration, 
la  accompanied  by  fear  of  flnancial  insecu- 
rity, and  apprehension  as  to  the  dlfDculty 
of  continuing  active  and  mobile. 

Senior  citizens  on  fixed  Incomes  are  being 
strangled  by  an  economy  that  each  year  ex- 
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periences  a  slgnlflcant  rise  In  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing 

Senior  citizens  who.  as  tlielr  residential 
needs  diminish,  relix-ate  to  smaller  or  less 
elaborate  housing,  often  Hurt  themselves  Iso- 
lated from  friends  and  relatives  In  suburban 
or  rural  areas  in  which  Transportation  Is  not 
readily  available 

Appropriately,  this  hearing  la  entitled. 
Transportation  Aspects  of  the  Economics 
of  Aging  "  The  subject  ol  transportation  can- 
not be  isolated  with  respect  to  the  senior 
citizen  The  capability  lo  be  active  and  mo- 
bile after  retirement  is  more  often  than  not 
dependent  <>i\  Individual  economic  considera- 
tions 

The  senior  citizen  scrutinizes  expenditures 
In  a  different  light  than  his  younger  neigh- 
bors A  bus  trip  to  New  York  City  costing 
a  dollar  Is  often  equated  with  a  meal.  Un- 
happKy.  the  dollar  fare  cuts  Into  the  amount 
of  money  allocated  for  food  in  many  budgets. 
Although  they  are  worth  repeiuing.  the 
comments  I  have  Just  made  pertain  to  tlie 
aged  in  geiier.il.  and  the  situations  are  well- 
known  to  .-ill  of  us  here  Let  us  then  be  spe- 
cinc  with  respect  to  conditions  in  our  local 
area 

Passaic  county,  with  a  population  ap- 
proaching one-half  million,  has  approxi- 
mately 50.000  senior  citizens  distributed 
throughout  its  16  municipalities  Almost 
90  of  the  total  population  Is  concentrated 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  county,  and  three 
cities  Clifton.  Passaic  and  Paterson  account 
for  almost  70 

In  size,  the  county  has  194  square  miles 
if  land  and  eight  square  miles  of  water. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  this  total  area  is 
still  rural  Three  municipalities  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  county  West  Mllford.  Rlngwood 
and  Wanaque  comprise  60  of  the  total 
square  mileage. 

The  transportation  situation  within  this 
configuration  is  briefly  as  follows: 

The  only  existing  major  highways  are 
routes  46  .i  and  21  which  all  barely  skirt  the 
very  southern  tip  of  the  county,  and  Route 
23  which  moves  irom  south  to  north  along 
the  county's  western  boundaries  Tliree  addi- 
tional limited  access  highways  are  now  being 
built  m  biti  and  pieces  with  long  delays. 
These  ;ire  the  new  routes  80  and  287.  and 
the  existing  rout*  208  In  Bergen  county 
which  Is  being  extended  northward. 

In  the  upper  half  of  the  county,  only  two 
roadways  county  routes  311  and  513  provide 
arteries  of  any  consequence,  and  both  pri- 
marily allow  north-south  flow 

Two  existing  railroads— Erie  Lackawanna 
and  -he  New  York  Susquehanna  &  Western — 
are  given  over  almost  entirely  to  carrying 
ireight,  and  the  few  commuter  trains  still 
available  all  terminate  at  the  Hudson  tubes 
in  Jersey  City 

Local  intra-county  bus  services  are  con- 
siderable m  the  lower  half  of  the  county 
where  [xipulatlon  is  dense  Local  bus  service 
is  extremely  limited  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
county,  but  a  tew  lines  do  link  Paterson  with 
some  of  the  northern  municipalities. 

Several  major  inter-state  bus  lines  provide 
service  to  New  York  City  from  both  the  upper 
and  lower  halves  of  the  county 

What  does  all  this  ad  up  to?  The  conclu- 
sion that  current  transportation  development 
m  Passaic  County  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
with  respect  to  the  senior  citizen. 

Bus  and  train  schedules,  as  well  as  road 
construction,  are  designed  for  the  commuter 
or  the  Inter-county  traveler  Llttie  or  no  Im- 
provement has  been  realized  in  public  trans- 
portation on  a  local  basis  Major  attention 
for  the  future  Is  focused  on  hlghwa.\s.  rather 
than  municipal  and  county  roads  or  means 
of  expanding  public  conveyances 

In  addition  to  the  present  shortcomings. 
a  projection  of  population  trends  Indicates 
a  requirement  for  much  study  and  planning 
concerning    local    transportation   need-^,    and 
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most  important  a  change  ot  emphasis  Is  nec- 
essary 

More  and  more  families  are  relocating  to 
-uburban  and  rural  area-  as  current  popu- 
lation biKjms  continue  In  Wayne,  for  ex- 
ample, where  my  family  resides,  the  popula- 
tion has  Increased  almost  four-fold  In  the 
past  20  years  It  Is  now  anticipated  that  pop- 
ulations will  Incroase  50'  In  .such  northern 
municipalities  a-  West  Mllford  and  Rlngwood 
during  the  next  10  years 

Senior  citizen  ratios  throughout  the 
county  now  range  from  5  to  15';  of  local 
populations  It  Is  probable  that  these  ratios 
will  remain  fairly  constant  as  families 
relocate. 

From  a  recent  study  of  national  social 
security  statistics.  It  Wius  determined  that  the 
population  of  retired  person.s  In  New  Jersey 
IS  growing  faster  than  the  national  average; 
and  that  those  65  and  u\ot  leaving  tlie  Stat* 
.ire  of  higher  than  a\er.tge  income,  while 
thoee  of  the  incoming  migration  are  m  lower 
income  brackets. 

Tliese  statistics  warn  us  that  transporta- 
tion problems  will  degenerate  to  the  critical 
stage  unless  some  positive,  constructive  steps 
are  t.iken 

Before  einbiuklng  on  some  concrete  sug- 
gestions to  improve  iransiJortatlon  for  Uhe 
senior  clUzen.  I  would  like  to  uike  u  few  min- 
utes to  outline  some  basic  philosophy 

The  word  retirement  "  is  defined  by  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  as  'withdrawal"  or  "seclu- 
.slon  '•  My  own  detinltlon  includes  tlUs  quall- 
tlcaUon:  Retirement  is  withdraw.il  irom  full- 
scale  dally  lat>jr  lor  income  Hetircmf'iu  does 
not  mean  withdrawal  or  seclusion  from  so- 
ciety or  social  activity. 

Key  words  for  the  senior  citizen  are  those 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks; 
.ictlvlty  and  mobility  Both  are  essential  to 
Uie  maintenance  of  mental  and  physic.<l 
well-being. 

Consider  these  illuminrtting  tacts: 

I  1  I  The  average  person  at  retirement  Is  in 
gcxxl  health. 

(2)  Tlie  majority  of  senior  citizens  live 
alone,  not  with  families. 

(3)  The  onset  of  senility  Is  associated 
closely  with  Immobility  and  Isolation. 

One  aspect  of  the  need  (or  activity  and 
mobility  for  the  retired  person  i.s  not  personal 
but  IS  his  ■wtlue  to  the  conununlty.  Where 
transportation  has  been  provided,  he  has 
proved  his  worth  in  volunteer  service.  St.aten 
Island  Is  .ui  outstanding  ex.unple  In  an  ex- 
perlmenuil  project  there.  450  senior  citizen 
volunteers  ai^lsted  day  care  centers,  youth 
serving  organizations  and  hospitals  with 
countless  hours  of  service. 

-Now.  for  .'oine  constructive  ideas  -A-hlch 
perhaps  are  worth  Investigation.  First  of  all. 
With  respect  to  public  conveyances.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  both  buses  and  trains  Initiate 
special  reduced  rates  for  senior  citizens  be- 
fore and  alter  peak  hours  of  commutation. 
Perhaps  this  objective  could  be  realized  by 
Federal  or  State  subsidy.  Presently,  liii^e 
sums  of  money  go  into  construction  of  high- 
ways which  often  are  obsolete  before  com- 
pletion by  virtue  of  congestion.  Funds  might 
better  be  used  (or  mass  travel  to  move  large 
numbers  of  people  (aster  .md  more  .^iilely. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  -ome  transfer 
method  be  implemented  to  .iIKjw  senior  citi- 
zens to  move  from  one  public  conveyance  to 
.mother  without  cumulative  charges.  In  most 
Ciises.  intra-county  travel  involves  transfer 
from  one  bus  line  to  another  to  reach  outly- 
ing destinations  .\galn.  Federal  or  State  stib- 
^iidy  may  be  required 

On  a  loc-al  level.  It  is  .suggested  that  Indi- 
vidual commumtles.  particularly  suburban 
and  'ural.  utilize  existing  school  bu.>es  for 
the  purpose  of  short  haul  Jitney  service  Mo6t 
sch'Kjl  buses,  whether  privately-owned  or  op- 
erited  by  boards  o(  education.  .«ee  limited 
dallv  service  Before  and  after  .school  open- 
ings and  closings,  these  vehicles  could  he 
dl.'>patched  on  .schedule<l  runs  to  and  from 
hospitals,  shopping  centers,  housing  develop- 
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ments.  recreation  areas,  etc  In  this  case,  local 
j-uljeldy  by  municipal  government  may  be 
nece.ssary 

ro  avoid  impending  road  traffic  problems 
by  alleviating  already  congested  arteries, 
county  and  State  officials  should  make  every 
(•fTort  to  expedite  construction  of  Routes 
JHT.  80  and  208. 

In  closing,  may  I  expound  a  strategy  of 
(Lilly  living  that  is  difficult  to  follow,  but 
extremely  beneficial  if  exercised.  The  ability 
to  act  at  the  outset  of  a  problem,  rather  than 
the  alternative  of  reacting  when  the  situa- 
tion becomes  critica.1  It  is  possible  that  we 
n.ive  already  arrived  at  the  critical  stage  con- 
cerning the  plight  of  the  senior  citizen.  If 
this  Is  not  so.  let  us  all  strive  to  act  together 
to  prevent  (uture  hardships. 

Tr.sTiMONY  Before  the  Senate  Hearing  on 
Transportation  .^spfcts  or  the  Econom- 
ics OP  Aging. ■■  December  6.  1969,  Paterson, 
N  J. 
,By   Constance    MidklfT.    executive   director, 
Paterson.  N  J  .  Office  on  Aging) 
It  Is  v^'ith  inordinate  pleasure  that  I  wel- 
come this  hearing  to  Paterson  today.  Since 
the  Paterson  Office  on  .Aging  opened  In  Peb- 
ru.iry  1967.  transportation  for  older  citizens 
hfus  been  one  of  our  major  concerns. 

Pater.son.  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 150.000  has  an  estimated  18.000  citi- 
zens 65  years  of  age  and  older.  Ten  years  ago 
a  survey  of  aging— their  numbers  and 
needs — was  made  here  in  cooperation  with 
Mrs  Eone  Harger  and  the  State  Division  on 
At'ing. 

.\t  that  time  the  65  and  over  population 
wa-s  14,000  Of  these  46'  were  men,  54''^ 
women;  46  '  of  tho.se  Interview  were  single — 
in '.-it  of  them  widowed  14''  lived  alone. 
8- .  '  Ihed  in  cold  water  flats.  54 <T  were  de- 
pondent  upon  Sticlal  .Security.  About  Q''^ 
wtre  living  on  Old  Age  A.sslstance.  9^7  were 
svll  working  H':  depended  upon  their  chll- 
li.Tii  for  .support.  28'  had  not  seen  a  doctor 
■.wthin  the  year  22':  had  been  sick  during 
l.L'  week  in  which  they  were  interviewed. 
'■  were  bedfast  17''  .said  they  had  no  one 
■.,  i-are  lor  them  in  sickness.  20';  had  no 
;>porttuiity  to  meet  other  people  their  own 

In  commenting  on  this  survey,  Mrs. 
H.irger,  who  had  worked  closely  with  the 
Survey  Committee,  stated  that  many  of  the 
re  ults  were  anticipated  but  v^'hat  shocked 
tl.f  Committee  was  the  intensity  of  the  needs 
re. oaled  The  .statistics  gave  a  picture  of  too 
:;.  .ny  older  i)eople  living  alone,  shut  in  and 
,-!..it  .iway  from  a  full  life— a  profile  of  Isola- 
•;  i:;  which  ^tave  breath  and  blood  to  the 
-statistics  and  pointed  out  directions  that 
Puti-rson  must  explore  ;n  order  to  add  a 
nt.  .tsure  of  security,  comfort  and  com.panion- 
s!.;p  to  the  lives  of  its  older  residents.  "What 
ti.e  people  of  Paterson  plan  to  do  about  the 
I'oiiditlons  of  tlie  survey  is  up  to  them,"  Mrs. 
H;;riter  concluded. 

This   challenge  went    virtually  unmet   for 

.-1-.  years.  During  this  period  the  65  years  and 

•^•r  population  increased  by  about  4.000  and 

■l.e  percentage  increase  in  all  areas  of  need 

i:i ilcated    by   the  survey   was   proportionate. 

Five  low  income  Senior  Citizen  housing 
pri'jccts  were  built  during  this  period  by  the 
H  using  Authority  with  a  total  of  590  units, 
b-  t  other  than  this  very  little  was  done. 

Mayor  Lawrence  F.  Kramer  was  made 
.iv,  are  of  Paterson's  neglect  of  its  older  clt- 
;.'-ns  and  one  of  his  campaign  promises  In 
1  -66  was  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
'.itns  of  aging  if  elected  Mayor.  Creation  of 
tie  Office  on  Aging  was  Mayor  Kramer's  first 
"t'iclal  act.  Again  through  the  cooperation  of 
Mrs  Harger  and  the  State  Division  on  Aging, 
f'  lids  for  the  office  were  obtained  under  Title 
III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

.\  Council  on  Aging  widely  representative 
'  :  'he  community  was  organized  in  March  of 
IC'67.   Goals  .set   bv   the   Council   were  com- 
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munlty  awareness  and  involvement  of  the 
total  community  In  the  problems  of  aging. 

The  Council  has  worked  diligently  and 
with  some  success  in  the  areas  of  health, 
housing,  nutrition,  recreation,  education  and 
social  activities.  This  is  the  end  of  the  three 
year  pilot  project  In  Paterson  and  the  City, 
with  the  Office  on  Aging  and  the  Council,  is 
evaluating  the  project  and  making  perma- 
nent plans  for  meeting  the  growing  needs  of 
older  citizens. 

I  have  gone  Into  this  b.ickground  to  indi- 
cate that  even  though  Paterson  was  made 
aware  of  the  situation  facing  its  older  people 
by  a  scientific  survey  made  by  a  group  of 
concerned  citizens,  nothing  was  done  to  pre- 
pare for  the  growing  needs  of  an  expanding 
older  population  until  Mayor  Kramer  in- 
volved himself  in  these  problems  and  identi- 
fied himself  with  Paterson's  older  people. 
My  pleasure  in  this  hearing  today  is  that 
Senator  Williams  through  investigation  of 
various  aspects  of  the  economics  of  aging  is 
involving  himself  and  the  country  in  the 
problems  of  aging.  I  think  it  Is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  community  and  the  so-called 
establishment  must  move  together  in  order 
to  prepare  for  the  growing  needs  of  this 
growing  segment  of  the  population.  Trans- 
portation for  the  aging  has  been  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  the  Paterson  Council  on 
Aging  from  the  beginning.  We  have  been  con- 
cerned not  just  with  transportation  to  and 
from  special  events  such  a.s  concerts,  the- 
atres, the  State  Fair,  etc.  The  Council  has 
extended  Its  Interest  to  consultation  with 
transport  companies  and  to  the  State  legis- 
lature. Special  effort  has  focused  on : 

1.  Cost — which  limits  mobility  for  those 
on  limited  fixed  income.  This  relates  to  em- 
ployment for  those  who  need  a  little  extra 
work  to  supplement  social  security  payments, 
participation  in  education,  recreation  and  so- 
cial events,  visiting  family,  friends,  clinics, 
physicians,  hospitals,  shopping,  etc.  We  have 
proposed  reduced  fares  during  the  non-rush 
hours  which  we  believe  v\'ould  create  greater 
movement  and  increase  business  as  well  as 
relieve  some  of  the  isolation  existing  among 
older  people.  Even  with  permissive  legisla- 
tion now  in  existence,  we  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful In  our  efforts  to  reduce  cost. 

2.  Schedules — during  week-days  and  Sun- 
days long  waits  are  necessary  involving  time 
and  exposure  esp>eclally  dangerous  to  health 
in  bad  weather. 

Many  people  are  deprived  of  work  and  op- 
portunity to  worship  in  their  own  Churches 
because  they  have  no  way  to  get  there. 

3.  Routings — involving  two  fares  are  an 
extra  drain  on  the  pocket  book  and  limit 
older  people  to  their  own  living  areas  or 
neighborhood. 

4.  Lack  of  safety  in  the  loading  and  un- 
loading zones  is  often  reported.  Many  com- 
plain of  the  difficulty  of  getting  on  and  off 
busses.  The  handicapped  ru-e  virtually  iso- 
lated because  of  this  problem. 

Paterson  has  much  to  offer  in  its  shopping 
areas,  parks,  library,  its  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions, but  her  older  people  who  helped  to 
build  the  city  are  now  deprived  of  their  use 
through  forced  immobility.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  consults  its  teen-agers  on 
world  affairs  and  tells  its  older  people  to  go 
out  and  play. 

Even  if  the  older  citizen  accepted  this 
admonition,  he  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
getting  to  the  playground. 

Testimony  Before  the  Special  Committee 
ON  Aging  on  "Transportation  Aspects  of 
THE    Economics   of   Aging",    December    6. 
1969,  Paterson,  N.J. 
(By    Gene    Weltfish.    Ph.D  .    professor    of 

anthropology,  director  of  the  project) 
As  part  of  a  project  titled  "The  Study  of 
Transportation  as  a  Factor  in  the  Lives  of 
Low  Income  Individuals  and  Families"  i  State 
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of  New  Jersey,  Dept.  of  Community  Affairs, 
Trenton:  Grant,  Title  I.  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  89  329.  Community 
Service  and  Continuing  Education  Programs, 
through  the  Office  of  Special  Projects,  Palr- 
lelgh  Dickinson  University)  : 

Three  statistical  surveys  were  conducted 
in  the  city  of  Paterson  and  surrounding 
areas  in  the  past  year,  tv^'o  of  them  now  be- 
ing computer-processed,  one  covering  1600 
households,  the  other  alx)Ut  1000  businesses 
in  and  around  Paterson.  obtained  with  a 
view  to  getting  an  insight  into  the  trans- 
portation problem  within  the  varying  func- 
tional contexts.  Tliey  were  conducted  by 
Professors  Blshr  and  B'Racz.  economists  of 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  who  are  here 
today  to  answer  questions.  People  of  all  ages 
including  the  elderly  appear  in  the  study. 

Our  findings  show  that  the  transport  sys- 
tem in  the  city  of  Paterson  resembles  that 
which  pre-iails  in  a  number  of  cities,  devel- 
oped prior  to  World  War  I;  only  some  of  these 
have  been  modernized: 

( 1 )  Tlie  bus  lines  originate  in  the  outlying 
towns  and  come  into  the  central  city;  they 
are  owned  by  various  private  companies  in 
those  several  towns. 

i2i  Tlieir  service  orientation  is  transpor- 
tation from  town  to  city  and  back  to  the 
xovn\  of  origin;  they  have  \exx  few  stops  in 
Paterson  itself. 

(3  I  Their  franchises  insure  that  no  one  of 
them  takes  the  same  route. 

This  means  that  any  transfer  from  one  line 
to  the  other  involves  paying  another  full  fare 
and  walking  from  one  to  the  other,  a  process 
that  is  both  costly  and  time-consuming. 

For  the  elderly  it  certainly  excludes  any 
freedom  of  travel  economically  or  physically. 
They  are  severely  confined 

Suggested  Remedy :  Conditional  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  (ully-coordlnated  transport 
system  in  Paterson.  there  is  need  for  a  Senior 
Taxi  System,  since  reduced  fares  oiCthe  pres- 
ent bus  system  can  hardly  serve  to  take  the 
people  where  they  want  to  go.  The  elderly 
could  be  provided  with  a  limited  number  of 
coupons  (or  rides,  possibly  between  certain 
hours.  There  is  a  Veteran's  Taxi  Service  in 
Paterson  that  might  be  enlisted  (or  this  pur- 
pose. Possibly  less  sturdy  machines  than 
those  in  ordinary  taxi  service  could  be  uti- 
lized. 

As  in  most  of  this  country,  the  majority 
of  Senior  Citizens  of  Paterson  live  through- 
out tlie  community  and  this  transportation 
is  of  ^reat  importance  so  that  they  can  enjoy 
normal  and  complete  lives:  there  are  also  6  or 
7  homes  (or  the  aged  in  Paterson  -vvhich  rep- 
resents a  concentration  of  people  who  could 
conveniently  be  served  in  these  terms,  sup- 
plemented by  older  but  still  usable  .school 
buses  (or  group  occasions 

I  (uUy  believe  that  with  a  modicum  ot 
mobility,  the  Senior  Citizen  will  think  of 
ingenious  ways  to  help  himself  and  others  of 
the  community  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  all  of 
us.  There  is  a  lot   of  talent  going  to  waste. 

I  want  to  thank  you  (or  the  interest  you 
have  shown  in  this  commuiiity  and  in  this 
very  vital  Issue  and  hope  (or  a  success(ul  out- 
come. 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedyiesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  in  Sep- 
tember I  sent  questionnaires  to  my  con- 
stituents to  determine  their  views  on  the 
major  i.ssues  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. 15.455  questionnaires  were  an- 
swered and  returned  to  my  office  and 
have  been  tabulated  by  computer.  The 
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questions   and    the   percentages   of   re- 
sponses follows: 
TRIM)  CoNOKxaaioNAi.  Dihtbict  QxnartoHfiMMM 

I.  Which  one  of  the  fol!owln(?  do  yon  believe 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam' 

a.  to  reduce  the  level  of  fighting  while  the 
Paris  peace  negotiations  are  In  progress— 
14  1 

b  to  continue  mlUt*ry  operations  at  the 
present  level  regardleaa  of  developments  In 
the  Paris  peace  talk— 7  l 

c  to  immedlatelv  withdraw  unilaterally 
all  our  troops  from  Vietnam — 34  3 

d  to  discontinue  negotiations  and  step  up 
military  operations  to  attain  a  military  vic- 
tory—17  1 

e.  to  urge  a  coalition  government  in  South 
Vietnam,  based  on  UN.  supervision  of  na- 
tional elections — 27  5 

2  What  policy  should  the  United  States 
adopt  for  assuring  peace  and  stability  In  the 
Middle  Eaaf> 

a  A  formal  alliance  with  Israel  that  would 
assure  our  intervention  In  the  event  of  an 
Arab  attack— 2  1 

b  Inclusion  of  Israel  Into  NATO  that  would 
assure  our  Intervention  In  the  event  of  an 
Arab  attack — 4  8 

e  Press  for  a  negoUated  settlement  'hrough 
the  Unr»d  Natloiis — 47  8 

d  Join  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  guarantee 
formally  the  terms  of  a  peace  setUement — 
10.1. 

e.  Closer  ties  to  Arab  nations  notwithstand- 
ing objection  of  Israel— 2  9 

f  Insistence  on  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations — 32  4 

3  Should  Che  President  obtain  approval  of 
Congress  before  United  States  troops  are  com- 
mitted t<i  fight  in  foreign  countries^  Yes  88  9 
No.  13 

4.  Should  our  government  build  an  antl- 
twilUstlc  missile  system'  Yes   47  1    No.  52  4 

5    Which  of  the  following  no  you  support 

a  Re'talnlng  the  Electoral  College  system 
as  It  Is— 3  7 

b  Elect  the  Presldenr.  and  Vice  President 
by  direct  popular  vote  of  the  people     79  6 

c  Revising  the  Electoral  C  .liege  votlni?  to 
reflect  propor.lonal  strength  .ictually  won  by 
a  candidate  in  each  state — 16  7 

8.  Do  y.'i  favor  lowering  the  voting  age  of 
Americana  to  18  years  in  Federal  elections' 
Yes,  47  6    No.  52  4 

7  Which  one  of  the  following  proposals 
concerning  the  draft  law  do  you  prefer' 

a  The  pres<-nt  system,  which  defers  full- 
time  college  students — 7  9 

b  A  random-chance  lottery  svstem  with 
no  student  deferments  for  men  at  the  .tge  of 
19  years  only—  25  4 

e.  A  professional,  all  volunteer  military  — 
35  9  ' 

d  Universal  conscription  for  national  sen'- 
Ice.  eg  Peftce  Corps.  Domestic  Services,  as 
well  as  the  .\rmed  Services- -22  9 

e  Deferments  for  post  graduate  college 
students  in  critically  import  fields     S 

8  What  position  would  you  favor  regarding 
cigarette  advertising' 

a.  Ending  all  cigarette  advertising- -48 
b    Permitting  the  cigarette  Industry  to  con- 
tinue all  forms  of  .ulvertislng  without  restric- 
tion- 12  2 

c.  Stipulating  that  a  tobacco  health  warn- 
ing must  accompany  all  forms  of  cigarette 
Jd'.ertismg  promotion— 39  8 

9  Do  you  favor  President  Nl.xon  s  1970 
budget  cut  of  18  per  cent  In  traffic  and  high- 
way safety  funds'"  Yes.  33  3,  No.  66  7 

10.  Would  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to 
guar.intee  comprehensive  warranty  protection 
on  consumer  pnxlucts:"  Yes,  85.3.  No.  14.7 

11.  Do  you  favor  retaining  the  surtax  on 
Incomes'  Yes.  21  7  No.  78  3 

12  If  Inflation  continues,  should  Congress 
enact  wage  and  price  controls'  Tes.  74  No 
26. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

13  In  light  of  the  recent  moon  landing, 
would  you  favor 

a.  Continued  funding  of  our  space  program 
at  lu  present  level  of  $3  8  billion  a  year— 28 

b  Reduce  spending  for  spiace  exploration 
and  spend  more  for  community  develop- 
ment    6.5  9 

c  Increase  allocations  for  space  explora- 
tion—3  4 

d    Phase  out  the  space  program     2  7 

14  Do  you  favor 

a  Increasing  Federal  aid  to  education — 
543 

b  reducing  allocations  ■>f  Federal  aid  to 
education      13  2 

c  maintaining  Federil  aid  to  education  at 
Its  present  level  -32  5 

15  If  you  favor  an  increase  in  Federal  aid 
to  education.  In  which  area  should  It  be 
distribute' 

a.  elementary  education — 40  1. 
b    secondary  education  -24.7. 
c    college  education     35  1 
18    Regarding  foreign  aid.  would  you  pre- 
fer 

a     Redviclng    the    foreign    aid    program  — 

41  a 

b  Continue  it  at  about  the  current  level 
'  1  7  billion    -19o9)    -9  2. 

c  Restrict  foreign  aid  to  non-mllltary  aid 
only— 34  1 

d  Assisting  only  the  developing  nations- 
US 

17  Would  you  favor  a  program  of  Foreign 
Investment  guarantees  In  Latin  America  and 
other  underdeveloped  countries  which  would 
utilize  'he  resources  or  recipient  countries 
thus  producing  maximum  benefits  for  mlnl- 
nmm   .American   dollars'   Yes.   69  8    No.  30  2 

18  What  should  the  Federal  Government 
do  about   the   Increasing  crime  rate' 

a  Increase  ant i -poverty  community  action 
cKpendl'vire^     30  2 

b  Increase  Federal  assistance  to  local  po- 
lice, for  hlKhiT  s-ilarles  improved  training 
.md   belter  equipment-  30  1 

c  Provide  stirrer  penalties  for  all  crimes — 
31  4 

d    Establish  a  Federal   police  force — 18 
e    Enact    more   stringent    laws  controlling 
firearms—  6  5 

19  Do  you  feel  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  doing  enough  to  combat  air  and 
water  pollution:'  Yes.  6  5.  No.  93  5 

20  Would  you  favor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enacting  more  stringent  regulations 
with  regard  to  air  and  water  pollution'  Yes 
'J4  5   No  5  5 

21  Would  you  favor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment taking  a  more  active  role  In  assisting 
family  pluuning'  Yes.  61  6.  No.  38.4 

22  If  so.  indicate  your  preference  as  to 
method 

a    Ta.x  credits  for  smaller  families— 23  7 
b    Creation  of  family  planning  centers  for 
the  distribution  of  population-control  infor- 
mation- 56  I 

c.  Nothing.  Federal  Involvement  would 
constitute    an    Invasion    of    privacy— 196. 

INFORMATION 

Se.K     68 

Age  group  I  2  percent  under  21.  27  8  per- 
cent. 21  35.  34  1  percent.  36-50;  25  percent. 
51-64.    119   percent.  65   and   over 

Education  level  3  98  percent,  grades  1  8. 
22  1  percent,  high  school.  36  percent,  some 
college.    37  8   percent,  college   graduate 

Family  income  bracket  12  62  percent,  un- 
der $5.00«):  30  74  percent  $5,000  to  $10  000; 
34,20  percent,  ilO.OOO  to  $15,000:  22  41  per- 
cent,  over  $15  000 

Voting  preference  In  last  election  5139 
percent  Democratic;  40  99  percent  Republi- 
can 1  74  percent,  independent:  59  percent. 
American  Independent  Party:  5  26  percent. 
Peace  ;>nd  Freedom  Party 

Did  you  vote  In  the  last  election  92.68  per- 
cent  yes.  7  31  percent,  no. 
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STUDENT  GROUP  GATHERS  TO 
HELP,  NOT  PROTEST 


O.N     THOSE     RESPONDINO 

percent  male;  31  3  percent  remale 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or    NORTH    CAK01.INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  have  had  an  example  m  mv 
State  recently  of  the  most  positive  as- 
pects of  "youth  power  "  At  a  time  when 
the  ima^e  of  our  .voung  people  often 
suffers  because  of  the  activities  of  a  few 
individuals,  it  is  particularly  impre.'^Mve 
to  learn  of  projects  such  as  this  North 
Carolina  student  task  force.  I  am  par- 
ticularly plea.sed  with  their  approach  ;o 
anticipating  problems  of  student  unre.^t 
in  our  high  schools  before  they  occur  and 
I  am  proud  that  the  leadership  of  this 
effort  includes  two  students  from  the  di- 
trict  I  represent  in  Congress:  Lyn  Bundy 
of  High  Pomt.  and  DeWitt  McCarley  of 
Greensboro  The  following  press  relea.^p 
and  editorial  tell  about  this  mast  com- 
mendable program : 

SrtJDCNT  Grol'p  Gathers  To  Hki.p.   Not 
Protest 

Raleigh  High  .school  students  represeir- 
ing  all  sections  of  North  Carolina  gather  ;n 
R&lelgh  November  24  tn  discuss  student  un- 
rest with  State  Stiperintendent  Craig  PhilUii, 
and  members  of  his  staff  Their  purpose, 
however,  wws  not  protest.  They  came  to  (<  r- 
mulate  plans  to  involve  high  schtxil  studeni^ 
in  positive  .school  activities  that  will  help  to 
eliminate  unrest. 

The  students  are  members  of  the  T;i^k 
Force  on  Student  Involvement,  created  h., : 
summer  by  .State  Superintendent  Phillip 
The  group  is  composed  of  two  representatives 
of  each  of  the  States  eight  educallon.il 
districts. 

The  Task  Force  .serves  as  a  Ilal.son  gro;i;' 
with  State  education  administrators  and  w  !! 
meet  monthly  in  Raleigh  to  discuss  studpr.' 
problems,  human  relations,  and  involvemcn- 
plans,  said  Miss  Debbie  Sweet,  coordinator  : 
youth  activities  for  the  -State  Department  •: 
Public  Instruction.  Members  will  also  act  l.~ 
speakers  to  present  snident  views  to  lor.M 
groups,  and  each  representatives  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  a  smaller  tack  for  " 
:n  his  district  according  to  Miss  Swef 
Walker  Reagan,  a  student  at  Enloe  Hlch 
School  In  Raleigh,  is  student  director  of  the 
group 

We  mu.st  >ap  The  creativity  of  studen's 
themselves  to  .solve  the  problems  of  o-  ' 
schools,  said  State  Superintendent  Phillips 
To  date  the  ijroup  has  been  highly  succc-  - 
ful.  and  I  have  great  confidence  that  It  wii: 
continue  to  produce  significant  results  '  e 
said 

Members  of  the  Task  Force  attending  the 
meeting  were  .lennle  Balrd  of  South  MIIN- 
Camden  Coun'y  High  School;  Eric  Vernon 
of  Greenville.  ,J  H  Rose  High  School:  Lannle 
Merrick  and  .Jeff  Plummer  of  Wilmington 
New  Hanover  High  School:  John  Speller  ! 
Loulsburg,  Scotland  High  School:  DeWl-t 
McCarley  of  Greensboro.  Grimsley  Hlch 
School:  Lvn  nundy  of  High  Point,  Andrew.-; 
High  School:  Suzanne  Allen  of  Locust.  Con- 
cord High  .School;  Bertram  Hogue  of  Char- 
lotte. North  Mecklenburg  High  School:  Wi:- 
son  Cherry  of  Salisbury-.  Hoyden  High  Schot 
Bai'on  Suddereth  of  HIckorv,  Claremont 
Central  High  School:  Danney  Fisher  'f 
Candler.  Enka  High  School:  Anne  Martin  of 
.\sheviiie.  .\sheville  High  School;  Valerie  May 
and  Walker  Reagan  of  Raleigh,  Enloe  Hlch 
School. 
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I  From    the    Raleigh    (N.C.)    News   and   Ob- 
server. Nov.  27,  1988  J 

WOHTK    LISTENINO   TO 

Whoever  had  the  Idea  of  setting  up  a 
youth  task  force  on  student  Involvement 
and  high  school  problems  In  North  Caro- 
lina— and  apparently  it  was  State  School 
Supt.  Craig  PhlUlpw — can  taJce  a  bow  and 
should  get  applause  from  all  Tar  Heels  while 
doing  so.  This  group  held  Its  first  meeting 
^^n  Monday  In  Raleigh.  It  was  enough  to 
show  the  state  that  It  can  learn  a  lot  by 
U.'itenlng  to  the  young  people  In  Its  public 
schools. 

The  session  wn.s  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
Image  of  youth  so  prevalent  today  In  Amer- 
ic.T  The  15  students  assembled  to  discuss 
w.iys  of  heading  off  high  school  unrest  spoke 
realistically,  creatively  and  responsibly.  They 
were  critical,  but  constructive  about  It.  They 
singled  out  various  wrongs  about  student 
iintanlzailons,  but  are  determined  to  seek 
w.ivs  to  right  them.  They  displayed,  overall, 
an  impressive  insight  into  various  problems. 

Only  one  example  of  that  Insight  was  the 
C'l.'iiment  of  a  panel  member  that  student 
government  councils  and  committees  are 
the  province  mostly  of  a  minority  of  top 
students  and  cannot  be  really  effective  at 
self-government  until  they  are  made  to  "In- 
clude the  ones  who  don't  get  along  with  the 
principal,  too — not  Just  the  ones  who  are 
.ilways  up  In  the  principal's  office."  It  may 
be  that  these  students  have  a  better  aware- 
ness than  many  In  their  parents'  political 
p.i.'tles  about  the  importance  of  rank-and- 
lile  i)artlclpatlon. 

This  task  force  has  a  bundle  of  projects  In 
mind.  Including  studies  of  student  councils 
.iiid  election  processes  with  an  eye  toward 
making  student  government  more  accurately 
represent  student  bodies.  It  also  will  ponder 
the  feasibility  of  holding  community  meet- 
ings where  students,  parents  and  business- 
men could  get  to  know  each  other  better. 
One  wishes  the  student  group  well  In  all 
these  efforts.  Phillips  commented  Monday 
that  his  department  puts  "a  great  deal  of 
faith"  In  what  the  task  force  can  accom- 
plish. If  Monday's  meeting  is  an  accurate 
indication,  the  faith  Is  very  well  placed. 


APDC  IN  CALIFORNIA— PACT  AND 
FICTION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
profound  need  in  my  own  home  State  of 
California  for  long-overdue  changes  in 
tho  aid  for  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren—APDC— program.  Perhaps  out  of 
deierence  to  taxpayers  already  heavily 
burdened  with  tax  obligations,  California 
has  not  provided  the  APT>C  program  vnth 
badly  needed  increased  benefits. 

A  recent  study  by  the  California  As- 
sembly Committee  on  Health  and  Wel- 
fare revealed  that  malnutrition  among 
children  in  California  is  reaching  alarm- 
inn  proportions.  The  committee  also  con- 
cluded from  testimony  before  it  that  mal- 
nutrition among  children  from  Infancy 
to  aee  3  is  a  casual  factor  in  mental  re- 
tardation. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Donald  H. 
Pibush,  of  Walnut  Creek.  Calif.,  was  suffi- 
ciently moved  by  the  above  information 
thai  he  prepared  a  fact  sheet  on  APDC 
in  California. 

I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  that  I  insert 
this  fact  sheet  into  the  Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pact  Shket  Concxkninc  AFTX! 

Today  almost  800,000  children  In  California 
receive  APDC  (Aid  for  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children) .  This  U  over  1 1  %  of  all  children 
In  the  state.  Of  these,  approximately  half  or 
400,000  are  In  families  which  have  no  other 
income  than  APDC. 

The  present  amount  of  money  provided  for 
these  400,000  children  Is  the  amount  which 
was  determined  to  meet  minimal  needs  in 
1957.  The  only  Increase  since  then  Is  $3  per 
month  which  was  provided  by  the  Federal 
government.  In  the  13  year  period  since  1957 
minimal  need  costs  have  Increased  more  than 
26%. 

ERRONEOUS  CONCEPTIONS  CONCERNING  ArOC 

1.  That  most  of  the  caseload  involves  par- 
ents who  are  unemployed  and  don't  want  to 
work. 

Correct  Information :  The  number  of  AFDC 
families  involving  unemployed  parents 
(APDC-U)  varies  from  20.000  to  30.000  maxi- 
mum (the  fluctuation  Is  due  to  season.ii  em- 
ployment). Thus,  this  represents  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  children  mentioned  above. 
Also,  less  than  half  of  those  referred  to  the 
California  State  Employment  Service  for  en- 
rollment In  the  WIN  program  have  been  en- 
rolled by  OSES  and  less  than  a  fifth  have 
been  placed  In  employment. 

2.  That  parents  would  rather  remain  on 
APDC  than  work. 

Correct  information:  The  maximum  APDC 
payment  for  1  adult  and  1  child  Is  $148  per 
month;  1  adult  and  2  children,  $172;  and  1 
adult  and  3  children,  $221.  These  amounts  are 
supposed  to  provide  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  all  the  necessities  of  life,  even  the  $1  per 
month  which  is  allowed  for  a  child  to  take 
public  transportation  to  school.  The  result  Is 
that  children  go  hungry  and  without  proper 
clothing  or  safe,  healthful  housing.  This  in- 
creases school  drop-outs  ind  delinquency,  as 
well  as  many  health  problems  In  contrast, 
individual  adults  receive  the  following  per 
month:  Blind,  $200;  Aged,  $194;  Disabled 
$165. 

3.  That  women  are  having  many  children 
out  of  wedlock  In  order  to  receive  more  APDC 
money. 

Correct  Information:  The  average  number 
of  children  for  AFDC  families  in  California  Is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  all  fami- 
lies In  the  slate.  The  additional  amount 
allowed  for  each  successive  child  per  month 
after  the  first  Is  $24,  $49,  $42,  $37,  $30,  $25, 
$18,  $13,  $6. 

4.  The  AFDC  families  are  perpetrating 
frauds  by  misrepresenting  their  assets  and 
Income. 

Correct  Information:  Every  survey  that  has 
been  made  has  Indicated  that  this  consti- 
tutes a  small  number.  No  one  knows  how 
much  fraud  there  Is.  In  any  event,  we  pride 
ourselves  as  Americans  in  helping  others 
m  need  and  we  should  not  force  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  In  California  to  go 
hungry  because  of  the  acts  of  the  adults  who 
are  the  parents  of  some  of  them. 

5.  That  most  APDC  recipients  are  negro. 
Correct  information:  Two  out  of  three  are 

white. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  are  go- 
ing hungry  because  of  these  misconceptions! 

ADDITIONAL  INrORMATION  WHICH  MIGHT  BE 
HELPFUL    IN    DISCUSSING    AFDC 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  say  in  the 
attached  material  is  that  we  should  estab- 
lish some  real  priorities  in  our  demands  upon 
the  state  treasury  and  that  the  top  priority 
should  be  to  see  that  children  are  not  hun- 
gry and  without  proper  clothing  and  decent, 
healthftil  shelter.  This  Is  more  Important 
than  education,  mental  retardation,  mental 
health,  physical  health,  etc. — hungry  kids 
have  health  problems,  mental  problems, 
learning  problems,  and  social  problems  In 
all  areas.  This  cannot  wait  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  government  to 
try  to  change  our  entire  welfare  program 
even  though  everyone  agrees  that  has  to  be 
done  tool 
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ADDITIONAL  FACTS  NOT  COVERED  IN  THE 
ATTACHED    MATERIAL 

The  property  taxes  In  the  coiuitles  for  all 
welfare  (general  assistance,  adult,  blind, 
aged  &  disabled,  and  APDC)  represent  only 
about  5%  of  the  total  real  property  taxes. 
They  represented  10.6  ^1  of  the  state  "general 
fiujd  budget  In  1968.  AFDC  represented  4  0  7o 
of  the  latter. 

Approximately  30'"r  of  all  the  people  In  our 
penal  Institutions  are  former  AFDC  children. 

Low  cost  public  housing  (subsidized)  is 
exceedingly  small  in  relation  to  the  need 
and  demand.  For  example.  In  Contra  Costa 
County  there  are  2700  families  on  the  wait- 
ing list  and  the  w.ilting  list  Is  increa-sing  at 
the  rate  of  150  per  month. 

The  WIN  Job  training  and  placement  pro- 
gram which  is  comparatively  new  and  is  op- 
erated by  the  California  State  Employment 
Service  by  Federal  mandate  and  to  which  all 
eligible  AFDC  recipients  are  referred  by  the 
Welfare  Departments  of  the  Counties  is  ridic- 
ulously underfinanced  for  the  Job  It  Is  in- 
tended to  perform  The  result  is  that  a  small 
percentage  of  those  referred  are  in  training 
and  a  much  smaller  percentage  have  been 
placed  In  Jobs.  For  example.  In  Contra  Costa 
County  for  the  first  year  of  the  program 
which  Just  ended  3.000  referrals  have  been 
made  of  which  only  491  have  been  placed  In 
training  and  of  these  onlv  131  have  been 
employed. 

The  failure  of  the  state  since  1957  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  AFDC  payments  in 
which  they  will  participate  with  the  coun- 
ties (Which  yields  I'j  Federal  dollars  for 
each  state  dollar)  has  resulted  in  counties 
having  to  provide  many  additional  "special 
need"  dollars  with  the  attendant  increase  in 
property  taxes  in  the  counties.  For  example. 
in  Contra  Costa  County  this  has  more  than 
doubled  from  approximately  $236,000  to  ap- 
proximately $573,000  in  the  past  two  years 
The  $236,000  would  have  yielded  an  'addi- 
tional $1,180,000  state  and  federal  money  if 
the  state  had  participated. 


WHEN  IS  INFLATION  NOT 
INFLATION 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
that  the  economic  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  of  increasing  concern, 
not  only  to  Members  of  Congress,  but  to 
people  throughout  the  country.  In  that 
regard,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  December  1,  1969, 
issue  of  Floor  Covering  Weekly.  The 
article,  by  Mr.  Larston  D.  F^rrar,  en- 
titled "Wlien  Is  Inflation  Not  Inflation? 
— When  the  Nixon  Cabinet  Interprets  It 
to  the  Nation,"  follows: 
When  Is  Inflation  Not  Inflation? — When 

THE  Nixon  Cabinet  Interprets  It  to  thk 

Nation 

(By  Larston  D.  Farrar) 

Obviously,  we  are  entering  a  strange,  new 
period  in  U.S.  life,  and  particularly  in  the 
economic  field,  when  the  administration  la 
acting  on  the  belief,  expressed  in  Reflections 
Of  A  Bachelor,  that  "the  only  time  most 
people  can  save  money  by  nort  spending  It  Is 
when  they  haven't  got  any." 

It  also  is  a  time  when  members  of  the 
Nixon  cabinet  are  going  around  the  coun- 
try predicting  a  "gradual  cessation"  of 
"inflation"  meaning  higher  prices)  because 
there  are  going  to  be  more  higher  prices  I 

Incredible?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Here  are  ex- 
cerpts that  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secretary  of 
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Commerce,  gave  on  Oct  29.  1969.  before  the 
1970  Business  Out'.ooK  Conference  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  If 
he  is  not  saying  that  Inflation"  is  being 
Stopped  by  hi,;her  prices,  then  you  can  call 
us  <i  monkey's  uncle  nnd  even  put  a  rope 
around  our  neck,  star*,  grinding  an  organ 
and  watch  us  jtunp  for  peanuts  and  coins 
that  the  people  may  throw  on  the  sidewalk. 

Mr  rit^ns  started  his  speech  by  pointing 
out  that  the  total  increase  in  prices  this  year 
(1969i  would  be  about  i'  Parenthetically, 
some  economic  authorities  say  6  .  but  we 
will  leave  Mr    Stans'  .ussertlon  alone 

Then  he  stated  that  the  Nixon  Admini- 
stration's "program  of  ftscal  and  monetary 
restraint  has  forestalled  the  boom  condi- 
tions that  would  nave  made  an  economic 
bust  inevitable  " 

.And  then  he  declared 

Our  fiireca-st  suggests  that  the  real  rate 
of  growth  ;n  the  economy  will  continue  at  a 
slow  pace  into  1970,  followed  by  a  modest 
pickup  m  the  growth  rate  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year 

For  1970  as  a  whole.  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct is  expec'ed  to  reach  about  8980  billion, 
a  gain  of  5  .  most  of  which  will  be  the 
result,  of  pnce  increases  This  1'J70  uain 
would  be  le.ss  than  now  expected  for  1969, 
when  GNP  will  probably  advance  bv  .ibout 
7  8  to  8933  billion,  with  slightly  less 
than   i       in  real  output 

Private  forecasts  of  capital  spending  in 
1970  indicate  an  advance  in  the  range  of  5 
to  9'.  Taking  into  account  probable  higher 
prices  I  another  forecast  of  continued  in- 
flation, in  different  words'*  .  these  esti- 
mates suggest  little  rise  from  1969  In  real 
terms   ' 

There  you  have  it  clearly  There  Is  a  claim 
that  the  program  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint  has  forestalled  Inflation,  and.  in 
the  same  breath,  a  forecast  that  mtlation 
I  higher  prices  i  will  continue  all  next  vear. 

With  the  moderation  in  overall  economic 
growth,  personal  Income  is  expected  to  grow- 
more  slowly,"  Mr.  Stans  continued.  In  turn, 
this  Is  likely  to  lead  to  a  slowdown  in  con- 
sumer spending  at  retail  stores  But 
expenditures  for  services  should  continue  to 
increase  In  line  with  the  recent  trend  i  which. 
of  course  has  been  toward  higher  and  higher 
service  fees  for  little  or  no  comparable  '.erv- 
ice,  which  is  inflation  in  a  different  wav  i    " 

In  short,  even  here.  Mr  Stans  both  Is 
predicting  a  slowdown  in  business  and  a  rise 
in  inflation  i  higher  prices  i  m  1970  whereas 
the  Governments  war.'  if  there  reallv  is 
one.  IS  supposed  to  be  on  price  rises,  and  not 
an  economic  activity,  as  such. 

As  Mr  Stans  knows,  labor  unions  this  year 
have  been  averaging  about  6'  in  increased 
benefits  througli  collective  bargaining, 
threatening  to  strike,  or  actually  striking 
He  'hmks  It  is  terribly  crass  of  labor  unions 
members  to  win  as  much  in  pay  increases  as 
they  have  been  losing  through  inflation 
(higher  prices),  and  so  he  suggested  to  the 
businessmen  that  they  should  take  a  harder 
line  against  labor  unions  in  1970 

With  the  economy  growing  at  a  slower 
rate  in  earlv  1970.  It  is  necessary  that  collec- 
tive bargaining  be  conducted  on  a  more 
realistic  basis,  and  that  wage  Increases  not 
be  a-s  large  as  m  1969   " 

This  Is  the  Nixon  Administration  line  to 
businessmen  If  you  want  to  hold  your  pro- 
fit margins,  don't  revolt  against  the  bank- 
er's 10%  on  money  you  must  borrow,  or 
against  the  higher  machinery  or  supplier 
costs,  but  take  a  firm  staJid  against  your  la- 
bor .*nd,  if  necessary,  undergo  a  strike,  which 
may  cost  you  more,  not  only  in  money  and 
lost  production,  but  also  in  worker  goodwill 
and  even  customers  i  who  will  be  shopping 
elsewhere  while  you  are  on  a  strike). 

Such  a  "program"  as  this  one — which  ap- 
parently was  built  by  the  same  men  who 
made  up  the  administration's  war  on  crime, 
which    has    achieved    nothing — in    the    eco- 
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nomlc  field  can  be  termed  with  only  one 
word    chaotic 

The  latKir  unions  have  proved  through 
long  years  that  they  are  Invincible  when 
they  get  to  the  strike  weapon  Well-organized 
unions,  beyond  doubt,  can  impose  their  will 
on  employers.  <ir  shut  tiie  company  down 
tightly,  or  make  life  so  miserable  for  the 
company  there  can  be  no  denying  the  laborer 
whatever  he  reiisonably  demands. 

.At  a  time  when  prices  already  are  going 
higher — due  to  .ill  the  "normal"  costs  going 
up.  from  the  wages  of  money  to  the  rents 
paid  to  hindlord.s — the  While  House  appar- 
ently wants  to  see  more  :ind  more  millions  of 
workers  engaged  in  strikes  Tliese  workers 
not  only  will  surfer,  in  terms  of  less  Income 
I  while  the  strikes  are  in  progress  i .  so  will  i  he 
merchants  In   the  strlke-hlt  communities 

And,  as  has  been  proved  even  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  strike  while  one  company  Is 
being  hit  by  labor  difficulties,  another  takes 
.idvantage  of  it  (  Westlnghousei  by  announc- 
ing price  Increa.ses  on  all  Its  products  that 
compete  with  OE  appliances,  radios,  T\'  .sets, 
etc  .  m  tlie  marketplace  The  consumer  will 
pay.  and  pay  deju-ly.  for  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration policy.  If  It  IS  pursued,  and  if  It  Is 
followed  by  many  big  business  units. 

The  Secretary  of  c\)mmerce  was  correct  In 
telling  the  businessmen — all  except  the 
bankers  among  them  -that  they  face  a 
bleak  profit  picture  In  1970  The  bankers, 
of  course,  are  expecting  more  profits  in  1970 
xtxaix  they  made  this  year,  for  bank  profits 
have  risen  every  year  since  1952.  when  the 
last  President  who  had  any  inclination  what- 
ever to  Joust  with  them  was  in  the  White 
House 

Total  interest  Income  has  tjone  up  from 
SI  17  billion  a  year  In  1952  to  close  to  $60 
billion  this  year,  or  a  hike  of  more  than  five 
times  in  17  years.  If  labor  Income  had  gone 
up  comparably  during  the  same  period,  the 
minimum  wage  would  be  85  an  hour,  instead 
of  $1  60  an  hour 

In  other  words,  if  a  TV  repairman  who 
charged  you  $15  to  tinker  with  your  set  In 
1962  had  raised  his  prices  iis  fa&i  as  the 
bankers  have  raised  the  price  of  money,  he 
would  now  blithely  charge  $75  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  for  a  single  visit  to  your 
home  to  repair  the  set,  plus  parts. 

This  reporter  has  livetl  a  long  time  (54 
years  I  and  has  read  many  fanciful  .speeches 
made  hv  responsible  '  men,  but  he  honestly 
never  dreamed  he  would  see  such  a  speech 
as  this  one  by  a  Secretary  of  Commerce,  both 
boasting  about  "cooling  off  "  the  economy  and 
lessening  inflation  (price  hikes)  while 
blithely  predicting  Just  as  much  of  a  price 
increase  for  .in  upcoming  year  as  the  nation 
already  is  experiencing.  This  Is  having  your 
cake,  eating  it,  and  then  acting  as  If  It  Is 
still  on  the  table  I'hls  time  next  year.  Mr, 
Stans.  Lf  he  can  yet  away  with  this,  still  will 
be  fighting  a  mythical  war"  against  Infla- 
tion, and  H  there  are  people  who  believe  this 
one,  then  there  likely  will  be  many  who 
will  believe  that  he  is  still  In  there  fighting 
a  vear  from  now. 


flood  contkol^ -vital  to  los 
angkle:s  county 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OK    C^LIFORNW 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr  WIGGINS  Mr  Speaker,  few  areas 
of  this  Nation  are  secure  from  the 
ravage.s  of  ;>eriodic'  flooding'  Fortunately. 
mo.->i  .iiea-s  su.sct'ptible  to  flooding  lie  in 
broad  niral  nvfr  baMn.s  where  the  po- 
tential for  loss  of  life  is  minimized. 

The  unique  topography  of  the  south- 
em   California   basin,   coupled   with   its 
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dense  urban  and  suburban  iwpulation. 
makes  it  especially  vulnerable  to  "killer" 
floods.  Few  people  are  more  familiar  with 
the  critical  nature  of  this  problem,  or 
have  been  more  intimately  involved  in  its 
control,  than  the  longtime  supervisor  for 
Los  Angeles  County.  Frank  G.  Bonelli. 

Since  the  control  of  flood  waters  in  the 
.southern  California  area  is  a  coopera- 
tive effort  between  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  local  flood  control 
di.strict,  the  succinct  account  of  tliis 
partnership  effort,  written  by  Supervisor 
Bonelli,  which  appeared  in  Los  Angeles 
area  papers,  may  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members. 

Supervisor  Bonelli  s  article  follows; 

Flood   Control — Vital   to   Los   ANCELts 

County 

(By  Frank  G.BonelU) 

PART    I 

Floods — and  the  threat  of  floods — vtre 
nothing  new  to  Los  Angeles  County.  They  •-•o 
back  to  the  days  of  the  early  Mission  paures 
and  probably  well  before  tliat  Early  settlers 
m  the  basin  lived  in  constant  fear  of  heavy 
winter  rams  and  the  resultant  damage  to 
ilier  c Tops  and  homes  as  well  .is  the  threat  to 
their  lives.  It  wasn't  uiuisvial  for  cituens  to 
get  into  row  boats  raihtr  than  hitching  -.-.p 
their  teams  when  visiting  ineiids  or  lamily 
in  other  jjarts  of  the  County  in  the  early  cl.ivs 

IVo  primary  factors  are  responsible  :cr 
ireatlng  a  situation  which  prompted  une 
observer  to  describe  the  Lus  .Angeles  Basin  ;is 
one  of  the  most  fiiXKl  prone  areas  for  I'.s 
size  and  density  of  population  m  the  en:;re 
Country  A  shallow  plain  some  25  miles  :n 
depth  from  the  ocean  is  encircled  by  the  .Saa 
Gabriel  Mountains  which  rise  .--ttpidly  to 
heights  of  ten  thousand  feet.  From  October 
to  April,  Intense  storms  irequently  arrive 
from  the  Pacific  depositing  heavy  amoi.rns 
of  precipitation  along  the  mountnin  range 
Runoff  attains  a  hl<th  velocltv  and  poses  a 
rectirring  threat  to  life  and  property 

These  two  factors — yeopraphy  and  uncer- 
tain weather  patterns — have  produced 
damaging  floods  which  have  been  recorded 
since  1815  .ind.  in  a  period  of  less  than  100 
vears.  have  altered  the  courses  of  the  Los 
Angeles  .-md  San  Gabr:el  Rivers  many  times 
Since  1862.  over  20  storms  have  produced 
major  floods  In  the  County. 

In  the  predomlnantiv  .isriculturril  settin? 
characteristic  of  the  .irea  until  1889,  floods 
were  frequent  but  did  not  cause  appreci.ible 
property  damage  or  casualties.  However.  ^)e- 
tween  1889  .'ind  1914  there  w.i.s  a  slgnifi.ant 
population  migration  into  the  Ix>s  Anseles 
Briisln  Many  of  the  new  settlers  were  'ir.- 
.iware  of  the  Litem  flood  p.'tentlal  and  v.ere 
unprepared  for  a  flood  in  1914  which  caused 
property  losses  of  over  $10  n-illlon,  isol.ited 
thousands  of  citizens,  nnd  too'.c  in;inv  lives 

This  disaster  crystallized  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive,  basin-wide  flood  control  pro- 
gram and  mobilized  public  opinion  in  ixs 
support.  It  was  ;i.lso  apparen'  'hi!  aiiv  sich 
undertaking  should  be  closelv  correlated  with 
the  conservation  of  flood  w.ttcrs. 

An  act  of  the  California  State  Legislature 
established  the  Ix)s  .\ngeles  county  Flood 
Control  District  on  .June  12.  1915.  Its  bound- 
aries include  all  of  the  County  except  part 
of  the  Antelope  Valley  and  the  isl.inds  off  the 
coast,  comprising  approximately  2,700  sq'.are 
miles 

This  legislation  vested  direction  of  Uie  Dis- 
trict's programs  in  the  Los  .\iigeles  Co\;ntt 
Board  of  .Supervisors  who  sit  In  an  ex- 
ofHclo"  capacity  as  the  agency's  governing 
bo.ird 

Initial  efforts  of  District  engineers  involved 
collection  and  interpretation  of  data  needed 
for  preparation  of  an  overall  master  p'm 
Early  bond  issues  helped  finance  construc- 
tion of  major  flood  control  and  water  con- 
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servatlon  reservoirs  built  by  the  District  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  channel  improve- 
ments. 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  and 
water  conservation  was  officially  adopted  by 
the  Board  ol  Supervisors  in  1931.  It  has  been 
used  by  the  District  and  US  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  developing  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's partlcip.itlon  in  the  local  program. 

Engineers  have  used  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques in  implementing  the  plan.  Flood 
control  reservoirs  have  the  primary  Job  of 
.ib-'^orblng  flood  peaks,  retaining  debris  car- 
ried by  flood  waters,  and  controlling  the  re- 
lease of  relatively  silt-free  waters  through 
channels  to  their  outlets.  The  District  has 
constructed  14  dams  in  the  major  water- 
sheds of  the  County  as  the  front  line  in 
:he  flood  fight. 

Tt\e  steep  slopes  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Mountains  frequently  trigger  the  rapid 
movement  of  large  amounts  of  gravel,  boul- 
ders and  other  debris  during  Intense  storms. 
This  problem  is  all  too  often  compounded  by 
late  season  watershed  fires  which  lead  to  the 
,.ee-oid     "fire-flood"   sequence. 

To  meet  this  problem,  the  District  htis 
tonstructed  over  GO  debris  basins  near  the 
months  of  some  of  the  smaller  canyons. 
riieir  function  is  to  retain  debris  and  allow 
waters  to  be  released  in  downstream  chan- 
nels Removal  costs  are  considerable  but  far 
U"s  than  the  damage  which  might  result  If 
the  materials  were  allowed  to  flow  uncon- 
trolled  downstream. 

Reaching  out  below  the  District's  dams  are 
miles  of  channel  which  must  transport  water 
■■eloased  from  reservoirs  and  debris  basins  as 
well  as  nin^iflf  from  lowland  areas.  Over  400 
iniles  of  channels  have  been  constructed  to 
l.ir.iess  flood  waters  and  assure  their  or- 
-or!v  flow  to  the  District's  water  spreading 
grounds  or  the  ocean. 

.\s  the  comprehensive  plan  has  moved 
fram  the  drawing  board  to  the  completion 
tage.  trreater  protection  is  afforded  the  cltl- 
.'ens  of  the  County  It  forms  the  backbone 
of  a  system  designed  to  prevent  "killer" 
floods  from  threatening  the  lives  and  prop- 
erties of  seven  million  County  citizens. 

PART  n 

Tlte  long  battle  to  control  flooding  In  Los 
.AUgeles  County  has  enlisted  all  levels  of 
i^overnment.  Development  of  a  comprehen- 
ive  plan  by  the  County  Flood  Control  Dis- 
Tlct  back  In  1931  was  the  catalyst  that 
brought  local.  State  ."ind  Federal  agencies 
Into  the  fray. 

Congress,  in  1936.  enacted  legislation  au- 
'horlzing  Federal  participation  in  various 
fiood  control  projects  throughout  the  nation, 
including  Los  Angeles  County.  Prosecution 
of  the  program  was  assigned  to  the  IJ.S. 
.\rmv  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Flood  Con- 
trol District  was  designated  as  the  responsi- 
ble local  agency  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  carrying  out  this  as- 
.signment  locally. 

District  participation  includes  providing 
rights  of  way  and  bridge  relocation  or  re- 
construction costs  as  well  as  operating  and 
m.Tintalning  tiie  facilities  upon  completion. 
Under  terms  of  the  State  Water  Resources 
Act  of  1945,  the  District  Is  eligible  for  re- 
imbursement of  funds  expended  on  the  Fed- 
eral flood  control  program. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  constructed 
permanent  channel  Improvements  on  the 
Los  Angeles  River,  San  Gabriel  River,  Bal- 
'.'■na  Creek.  Pacoima  Wash.,  Rio  Hondo. 
Compton  Creek,  and  on  many  of  their  trlb- 
•itanes.  Besides  constructing  its  own  phase 
o{  the  program.  The  Flood  Control  Dls- 
'rict  o[>erates  and  maintains  the  Federal 
'hannels  u{X)n  completion. 

In  addition  to  channel  work,  the  Corps 
h.xs  built  five  inajor  flood  regulating  reser- 
\olrs  which,  by  Congressional  action,  it  also 
operates  and  maintains. 

Significant  contributions  to  flood  control 
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in  the  County  have  also  been  made  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Joint  ero- 
sion control  projects  consisting  generally  of 
temporary  or  permanent  channel  improve- 
ments have  been  developed  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  the  nood  Control  Dis- 
trict. 

Close  collaboration  between  the  District 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  fostered  the 
development  of  watershed  stabilization  pro- 
grams along  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains. 
These  involve  upstream  check  dams  which 
are  engineered  by  the  District  and  built  by 
the  Forest  Service.  This  program  is  particu- 
larly significant  because  of  the  rising  cost  of 
flood  protection  in  the  County. 

Up  to  this  point  in  our  discussion  of  flood 
control  in  Los  Angeles  County,  we  have  con- 
centrated upon  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  with  the  essential  task  of  re- 
ducing the  threat  of  catastrophic  floods  en- 
dangering lives  and  property.  Since  World 
War  II.  the  explosive  growth  of  Los  Angeles 
County  emphasized  local  drainage  and  street 
runoff  problems  characteristic  of  intense  res- 
idential and  commercial  development. 

Rapid  urbanization  accentuated  the  urgent 
need  for  correcting  ponding  at  intersections 
and  in  low-lying  areas  during  heavy  storms. 

It  was  obvious  in  the  early  1950's  that  a 
program  of  storm  drain  construction  to  carry 
surface  waters  from  local  areas  to  improved 
channels  was  sorely  needed  but  imposed  too 
heavy  a  financial  burden  on  individual  mu- 
nicipalities. On  the  recommendatioii  of  this 
League  of  California  Cities  and  the  Flood 
Control  District,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
authorized  presentation  to  the  voters  (.f  a 
S179  million  storm  drain  bond  issue  at  the 
November,  1952,  general  election. 

The  program  called  for  design  of  the  in- 
dividual projects  to  be  performed  by  the 
cities  where  they  were  to  be  located  and  by 
the  County  Engineer  for  unincorporated 
areas.  Flood  Control  District  engineers  review 
plans,  prepare  specifications  and  administer 
contracts  under  competitive  bid  procedures. 
The  District  also  operates  and  maintains  the 
facilities  upon  completion. 

Approval  of  the  1952  bond  issue  nnd  sub- 
sequent programs  of  $225  million  :n  1958  and 
$275  million  in  1964  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
meeting  the  critical  need  for  local  drainage  in 
burgeoning  Los  Angeles  County.  All  of  the 
problems  have  not  yet  been  solved  and  addi- 
tional programs  will  have  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  future  to  assure  the  safety  and  liealth 
of  all  our  citizens. 

PART   III 

Fortunately  for  latter-day  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  the  men  and  women  who 
worked  to  put  together  the  legislation  which 
created  the  Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Con- 
trol District  in  1915  were  extremely  far- 
sighted.  They  recognized  the  area  would  con- 
tinually be  plagued  by  a  water  problem  and 
the  District  Act  directs  the  agency  to  con- 
serve as  well  as  control  the  flood  waters  fall- 
ing in  the  basin. 

In  carrying  out  this  responsibility,  the  Dis- 
trict in  the  early  1930's  began  constructing  a 
series  of  spreading  grounds  adjacent  to 
streams  and  channels. 

The  mountain  topography  of  Los  Angeles 
County  makes  it  possible  to  furnish  only 
limited  storage  for  water  in  surface  reser- 
voirs. However,  porous  deposits  of  sands  and 
gravels  permit  the  percolation  of  surface 
waters  into  large  underground  basins  for 
later  pumping  and  tise. 

Spreading  grounds  consist  of  a  series  of 
shallow,  levied  areas  composed  of  materials 
which  allow  percolation  into  subsurface 
basins. 

The  need  to  save  as  much  water  as  possible 
is  graphically  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  al- 
though we  import  water  from  the  Colorado 
and  Owens  Rivers,  the  County  still  depends 
upon  Its  underground  resotirces  for  about 
40  Tr  of  Its  dally  needs. 
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Seawater  encroachment  into  fresh  water 
underground  basins  adjacent  to  the  coast- 
line in  Southern  California  has  become 
critical  in  recent  years.  This  occurs  whenever 
the  water  table  is  drawn  below  sea  level  and 
a  path  exists  between  the  sea  and  the 
groundwater  reservoir.  To  meet  this  threat, 
the  Flood  Control  District  has  developed 
three  "barrier"  projects  to  protect  vulnerable 
regions. 

A  series  of  "recharge"  wells  are  situated 
near  the  coast  and  are  used  to  create  a 
"mound"  or  barrier  of  fresh  water  to  block 
further  sea  contamination.  One  project  Is 
located  along  the  west  coastline  of  the 
County  from  near  International  Airport  to 
the  Palos  Verdes  Hills,  another  is  in  the 
Alamitos-Seal  Beach  area  in  east  Long  Beach, 
and  a  third  is  situated  in  the  Dominguez 
Gap  region  of  Wilmington. 

To  further  augment  water  for  Its  reservoirs 
and  spreading  operations,  the  Flood  Control 
District,  in  cooperation  with  a  private  con- 
sulting firm,  has  engaged  in  a  cloud  seeding 
program  for  several  years.  Although  it  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  no  way  has  yet  been  found 
to  make  it  rain,  this  program  is  designed  to 
coax  additional  moisture  from  certain  types 
of  storms  as  they  pass  over  the  area. 

The  extra  precipitation  falls  in  an  area  con- 
trolled by  District  reservoirs,  adds  to  the 
runoff  into  those  structures  and  is  eventually 
transported  downstream  for  spreading  as  a 
conservation  device. 

In  summing  up  this  series  on  the  flood 
control  program  in  Los  Angeles  County,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  mention  the  storm 
operations  activities  of  the  District. 

Certain  staff  members  of  the  agency  are 
given  specific  duties  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  and  when  rain  be- 
gins falling  over  the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  these 
personnel  are  on  the  Job.  both  in  the  field 
and  office,  assuring  that  the  complex  flood 
control  and  water  conservation  system  op- 
erates to  its  maximum  efficiency.  This  opera- 
tion continues  on  an  around  the  clock  basis 
throughout  the  storm  and  for  a  number  of 
days  thereafter. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  that  the  flood 
control  program  has  heen  developing  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  it  is  obvious  that  "we  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  long  line  of  devoted  citizens 
and  public  servants  who  came  to  grips  with 
the  problem  and  charted  a  course  for  its 
solution. 

Last  January  and  February,  the  Los  An- 
geles Basin  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  in- 
tensive storms.  Except  for  areas  such  as  Glen- 
dora  and  Azusa  which  were  hard  hit  because 
of  massive  watershed  fires  late  last  summer 
and  communities  still  needing  additional 
protection,  region  came  through  the  pro- 
longed inundation  with  relatively  little  dam- 
age. Experts  at  the  Corps  of  Engineers  esti- 
mated that  existing  flood  control  works  pre- 
vented $1.5  billion  in  property  damages 
alone — and  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how 
many  lives  were  saved. 

Which  amply  underscores  the  title  of  this 
series — flood  control  is  vital  to  Los  Angeles 
County. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  CUBAN  REFUGEES 
ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  SOUTH 
FLORIDA 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  representatives  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  community  in  my  congressional 
district  in  Miami  is  my  close  personal 
friend,  Dr.  Bernardo  Benes,  \1ce  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Waahlngton  Federal  Sav- 
tnKs  k  Loan  AMoclatlon  of  Miami  Beach. 
Dr.  Benea  is  a  dl5tin«iilxhed  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Havana  where  he  ob- 
tained his  eduraUon  as  an  attorney  and 
as  an  accountant,  was  a  partner  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Cub«m  jurists  be- 
fore becoming  legal  consultant  to  the 
Cuban  Treasury  Department.  He  Is  the 
author  of  two  books  includlntj  one  on 
capital  corporations  which  won  him  first 
prize  In  the  competition  sponsored  by 
the  Cuban  Bar  Association  He  fled  Cas- 
tro s  Communist  terror  in  Cuba  In  late 
1960  and  began  as  a  $6.5-a-Aeek  employee 
of  WsLshington  Federal  Savings  St  Losin 
He  has  now  advanced  U>  the  position  of 
vice  president  in  charge  of  all  branch 
operations,  savings  operations,  account- 
ing, security,  and  all  mortgage  au:tlvltj' 
for  Latin  American  customers  His  suc- 
cess story  in  the  United  States  has  been 
featured  in  Fortune  magazine  as  'Aell  as 
in  other  publications  but  he  considers  his 
U  S  citizenship,  obtained  August  20. 
1969.  one  of  his  greatest  achievements 
Or  B^es  recently  spoke  to  the  Economic 
Society"  of  South  Florida  op.  the  impact 
of  Cuban  refugees  on  the  economy  of 
south  Florida  I  would  like  for  my  col- 
lea>cues  to  have  the  benefit  of  Dr  Benes" 
remarks  and  I  am  inserting  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

;3pe«cb  to  b«  delivered  before  the  Economic 
Society  of  South  Florida.  Inc  on  "The 
Impact  of  the  Cuban  Refugees  on  the  Econ- 
omy of  South  Florida'  In  Miami,  Florida 
September  17   1969; 

BT      D«.    BULNAJUm    BC.MSS     Vici    PnzsiocNT — 
Washington    Fcdbbai.    Savings    and    Loam 
.^saocLiTiON  OF  Miami  Bkac  h    FUirioa 
I  have  been  present  at  m^ny  tallcs  such  as 
'.his  and  I  bs7e  noticed  that  one  of  the  ways 
m  which  a  guest  itpealcer  would  start  hl.s  talk 
Ls  by  mailing  one  or  two  Jokes,  however   with 
your  leave.  I  am  not  going  to  follow  this  cujs- 
tom   which   seemA   to   b«    proverbial    in    the 
United  States,  but  I  win  begin  with  an  idea 
which    I    c<.'njsider    very    serious    and   which, 
unfortunately.  Is  lost  In  the  struggle  of  every- 
day Ufe 

I  wonder  how  many  of  those  here  present 
h*ve  thought  of  the  .ilmilarltles  between 
Berlin.  In  'he  old  continent,  and  St)uth  Flor- 
ida, in  this  continent  The  Wall  of  Berlin,  an 
ArtiSciai  barrier  created  by  man.  divides  Ber- 
lin m  two  On  one  side  East  Berlin,  which 
htia  gone  backwards,  has  declined  under  a 
communist  reipme  On  'he  jther  side,  West 
Berlin,  which  hao  set  an  example  of  what  a 
group  of  men  receiving  foreign  .support  were 
able  to  do  for  the  economic,  political  and 
sixrial  recovery  of  a  nation, 

.\A  70U  may  all  know  this  oau.sed  late 
President  John  F  Kennedv  t<j  make,  a  few 
months  before  his  afl-sasslnatlon  one  of  the 
nnest  speeches  'he  World  has  heard,  when 
he  invi'«d  those  who  thought  -hat  a  totali- 
tarian and  materialistic  regime  could  do 
more  for  its  citizens  than  a  group  of  men 
living  under  a  demi>cratlc  regime  to  come  to 
Berlin 

The  Straits  of  Florida,  created  bv  naMire 
separate  our  beloved  Cuba  from  this  progres- 
.*lve  and  beautl^ll  area  of  Florida 

In  Cuba,  for  the  last  decade  a  dictatorial 
and  materialistic  retfime  has  made  its  people 
suffer  ml.^erlea  and  tragedies  bevond  human 
understanding  On     this     ^Ide.     225  000 

Cubans  have  reorganized  "heir  lives,  both 
economicailv  and  «)olaJ!v  and  today  *hev 
can  give  you  and  'he  World  an  example  of 
what  most  qualified  Independent  Mjurces 
have  considered   to  have   been   a  great    ion- 
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irlbutlon  to  South  Florida  and  to  the  country 
achieved  through  liberty,  love  and 
dedication 

The  same  analogy  exists  when  comparing 
the  motivation  of  the  Oermans  In  East  B«r- 
lln  and  the  CubatLS  who  live  in  Cuba,  when 
the  former  risking  their  lives,  jump  over  the 
Wall  of  Berlin  where  many  fall  dead  from  the 
bullets  of  the  guards,  and  the  latter  who.  in 
the  most  unbelievable  and  rudimentary  rafts, 
tn.'  to  t-ross  the  Straits  of  Florida,  only  to  die, 
ill  manv  instances  from  the  bullets  of  the 
■'•nimuiust  patrr>lK  or  are  drowned  at  Ma; 
however  s<ime  of  them  Oermans  and  Cubans 
eventually  reach  iheir  ultimate  objective  to 
live  in  freedom.   .   .   , 

The  words  .>f  President  Kennedy  may  be 
repeated  with    the    proper   geographical 

-hange 

It  would  be  Immodest  on  my  part  to  try 
t4)  impress  you  with  numbers  and  statistics 
which  may  tire  you  thu  afternoon,  but  I  do 
want  to  make  it  known  clearlv  and  emphati- 
cally tliat  nothing  of  what  we  have  been  able 
to  do  m  this  area  would  have  been  achieved 
without  the  great  sense  of  humanity,  sup- 
port and  romprehenslon  of  the  majority,  not 
to  say  all   of  the  community  of  South  Florida 

We  are  not  to«>  many,  we  are  not  too  few. 
We  are  not  all  wealthy  Many  of  us  are  really 
poor  But  few  or  many  rich  or  poor,  all  of 
,i.s  freelv  acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to  not 
lust  .\merira  hut  to  tlie  pef)ple  of  .America 
It  is  a  debt  we  have  begun  to  repay  with  our 
lieartii    with  our  minds  and  with  our  labor 

In  order  'ti  analvv.e  the  contribution  made 
ijy  Cuban  refugees  to  the  economy  of  .Miami 
we  have  to  explain  that,  unlike  the  majority 
>f  other  groups  if  immlKrant-.  who  have  con- 
tributed U)  the  formation  <jf  thi.s  great  coun- 
try. Ctibans  have  c-ome  to  the  United  Stales. 
and  to  this  area,  for  political  reasons  and. 
therefore  we  have  been  political  exiles  As 
years  have  gone  hv,  Cubans  have  been  as- 
similated bv  the  romnmnlty  and  have  grad- 
ually i-hanged  their  initial  stattis  of  p>olltlcal 
exiles  for  that  of  Immigrants 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  Independent 
sources  establish  a  number  of  between  2.500 
and  8  OOO  Cuban  buslne«sea  In  Dade  Countv, 
we  con.sider  that  the  major  contribution 
which  we  have  offered  the  US.  and  the 
Miami  area  specitlcallv,  has  been  the  human 
resources  which  we  have  supplied  We  find. 
for  example  Cuban  doctors  practicing  In 
Miami  who  may  verv  well  be  compared,  as 
far  as  their  qualifications  are  c<jncemed.  with 
their  .\merican  coun'erpar'Ji  To  mention 
onlv  one  example.  Dr  Manuel  Vlamoiite.  a 
f'uban  doc'or  less  than  40  years  of  age.  Is 
the  Chairman  of  the  X-rav  department  of 
the  University  of  Miami.  Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital  and  Mt  Hlnal  Hospital  and  is  con- 
sidered one  if  'he  most  prominent  men  in  the 
Held  of  radiology 

.\uother  example  !,s  the  student  Rafeiel 
Pertalver  who  was  deslKnate<l  bv  the  Out- 
.standlriK  .\merican  I^'Mindation"  as  'he  most 
nitstandinif  vo\ith  In  'he  US  How  much 
these  htiman  resourre.s  have  contrlbu'ed  to 
the  economic  development  of  South  Florida 
I  leave  to  vour  lodgment 

I  will  now  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
specific  area-s  'o  which  Cuban  refugees  have 
;^eatlv  foiitrlbMte<l 

II  The  openlnic  in  this  area  especially  In 
•he  Coral  Gables  area,  of  otfices  rif  national 
f-ompaiiiex  doiriif  business  in  Latin  .^merlca 
Is  directly  due  In  addition  to  'he  geoRraphl- 
'?sl  factor  to  the  nxlstence  rif  blllnifoal  'ech- 
nlcal  and  secretarial  personnel  which  'hese 
companies  need   and   are  presently   hiring 

L'l  I.aiin  .\merlcan  'ourlsis  today  come  to 
Miami  In  (greater  numbers  since  the  lan- 
ijoage  harrier    which  would  be  a  handicap  in 

ither  cities  does  n'>t  exist  In  Miami  It  Is 
'his  fact  and  not  only  Its  Keographlcal  posl- 
■  ;oii    which  makes  the  city  rif  Miami  'he  'me 

Etateway  '  for  lAtln   .America. 
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3 1  I  shall  not  go  deeply  into  the  facts  gov. 
erning  the  hotel  business  in  Miami  and  Mi- 
ami Beach,  but  I  want  to  mention  only  that 
more  than  50' c  of  all  personnel  in  hotels  are 
of  Cuban  extraction 

4 1  The  extraordinary  growth  experienced 
by  the  garment  industry-,  which  according  t( 
information  published  by  the  New  York 
Times,  now  ranks  as  second  or  third  in  im- 
portance in  the  United  States.  The  same 
growth  applies  to  the  boat  manufacttirinc 
industry, 

5 1  The  Import  and  export  business,  not 
only  as  regards  Latin  America,  but  also  with 
the  Far  East  and  Europe,  has  made  of  thl'^ 
area  a  great  electronic  center  as  well  as  an 
important  shoe  distribution  area. 

6»  In  the  building  Industry,  the  contri- 
bution of  Cuban  manual  workers,  as  well  a- 
contractors  has  been  outstanding  We  cai 
assure  you  that  foremen  who  arrived  Iron-. 
Cuba  only  a  few  years  ago  are  now  saiall  con- 
tractors and  some  of  them  may  even  show  .i 
net  worth  of  more  than  a  quarter  million 
dollars. 

7 1  I  wont  elaborate  on  the  special  ^ense 
of  identity  of  Latin  culture  which  our  com- 
ing has  given  to  the  cltv  of  Miami,  but  1  do 
invite  you  to  visit  a  "mlnl-gallerv  of  oil 
paintings  which  Is  located  on  8th  Street 
between  22  and  23  Avenues,  occupying  u 
space  46  Inches  wide,  listen  carefully  46 
inches  wide  by  19  feet  deep,  where  Cuban 
artists  sell  their  paintings  to  North  .\merl- 
(.aiis  and  Cubans  alike  Any  time  you  pass  bv 
this  place  you  may  see  what  I  have  lu-' 
explained. 

Another  example  of  what  our  coming  h.i^ 
j^lven  to  this  area  Is  In  the  Restaurant  busi- 
ness In  the  Supper  Club  "Les  Vloline.s 
where  clients  from  cities  as  far  awav  as  Lon- 
don, Los  Angeles  and  New  York  make  'heir 
reservations  well  In  advance,  you  may  spend 
an  evening  as  if  you  were  In  one  of  the  majcr 
capital  cltle«  of  the  World,  There  are  tru!\ 
approximately  10  Restaurants  with  this  co.';- 
mopolltan  flavor  In  the  area. 

8»  Going  back  to  our  8th  Street.  I  wish  i  > 
tell  vou  that  the  United  Fund  has  on  record 
a  list  of  ,386  retail  businesses  existing  on  this 
NEW  avenue,  and  I  .sav  "new"  comparing  it 
to  what  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  thi^ 
decade 

y)    In  the  rtnanclal  field,  most  local  Bank 
Insurance  Companies  and  Stock  Brokers  af 
always  on  the  lookout  for  Cuban  personnd 
at  managerial  level   We  have  two  Cubans  wl 
are  Presidents  of  local  banlcs 

We  could  go  on  and  on  mentioning  ex- 
amples such  as  these,  but  It  Is  not  mv  Inten- 
•lon  to  tire  vcni  with  them  Todav  the  iiicorr,'' 
of  the  Cubim  population  Is  over  8350  mH'.li  n 
a  year  which  is  higher  than  the  income  if  t': 
residents  of  at  least  10  Capital  cities  In  I  at;:: 
-America 

I  remember  mv  verv  dear  friend  Marsha'I 
Wise  then  Director  of  the  Cuban  Refuzoe 
Program  and  f.n  outstanding  civic  and  con-- 
munlty  leader,  when  he  said  in  October  1966 
'The  criers  of  doom  of  the  community  in 
U'62  said  that  'he  Influx  of  Cubans  to  th;? 
area  would 

take  awav  Jobs  from  needy  Americans. 
i.ncrease  the  crime  rate, 
affect  South  Florida  tourist  Industry, 
create    slums    and    depress    the    -eal    cs'ac 

market. 
affect    our   school    svstem    and    slow    tip    'h» 

education  of  our  own  children" 

Hl'^tory.  and  the  records  of  different  p  li - 
.ic  and  private  entitles  prove  that  it  was  n't 
•rue  then  and  Is  not  true  now  .  and  I 
add  If  it  was  not  true  In  1962  and  In  19P6 
when  Marshall  Wise  said  It.  It  Is  even  less  i  f 
I  fart  today  In  1969 

What  'he  future  will  be.  only  God  know; 
In   'hp   tncantlme.  we  can  only  see  the 
projection>  "f  the  Dade  Covnty  Planning:  Do- 
partment    on    population    Increase    In    Darie 
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County.  By  the  year  1980  the  population  of 
Miami  will  have  increased  by  460,000  from 
today's  population,  or  40,000  a  year.  If  this 
IS  true,  Dade  County  will  b«  the  first  county 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  at  least  In 
the  last  century,  where  the  majc«1ty  of  the 
population  Increase  will  b«  represented  by 
foreigners  I   CUBANS. 

The  best  proof  of  the  Impact  of  the  Cubans 
ein  this  community  is  the  number  of  politi- 
cians who  are  actively  seeking  the  support 
of  the  Cubans  in  this  community.  Five  years 
ago  we  hardly  knew  the  name  of  the  politi- 
cians In  this  county.  Today,  some  of  them  are 
.so  p>opular  with  us  that  sometimes  we  feel 
•hat  we  have  known  them  all  our  lives,  and 
we  still  l}elleve  that  politicians  have  a  6th 
.sense.  They  cannot  be  wrong. 

There  is  no  admission  charge  to  enter  Into 
the  United  States,  No  one  has  ever  had  to 
buy  his  way  In,  And  no  one  has  ever  really 
been  asked  to  make  any  kind  of  repayment 
for  tjeing  allowed  to  come  in.  And  this  has 
gone  on  for  three  and  a  half  centuries  since 
IfilQ. 

But  in  those  360  years,  everyone  who  has 
come — ^all  of  the  refugees  from  all  of  the 
places— has  made  some  significant  contribu- 
tion to  forming  the  kind  of  country  in  whlcn 
aJI  of  us  are  privileged  to  live  today. 

This  is  the  real  repayment — and  it  Is  the 
only  one  that  means  anything  at  all.  If  you 
will  look  around  you  at  Just  this  one  com- 
munity. I  think  that  you  will  see  your  Cuban 
neighbors  are  making  this  kind  of  repay- 
ment— to  Miami,  to  Florida  and  to  America. 

And  I,  as  an  individual,  vrtll  continue  to 
do  everything  within  my  power  to  work  for 
the  betterment  of  this  community.  America, 
and  of  all  mankind. 


INDIANA  GIVES  VOLUNTEERISM 
A  BOOST 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    IKOIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
failures  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
trving  to  solve  all  the  Nation's  ills, 
laree  and  small,  have  been  often  noted. 
But  realistically,  we  must  also  realize 
that  if  big  government  is  not  the  answer 
to  ever>-thmg.  we  must  look  for  the  solu- 
tion elsewhere. 

In  my  home  State  of  Indiana,  we  have 
f  and  a  way.  Many  people  have  given 
mere  lipservice  to  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's words.  "Ask  not  what  your  coun- 
tiy  can  do  for  you.  but  ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country."  In  Indiana,  we  have 
believed  in  this  principle  long  before  they 
'vcre  spoken  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

A  column  in  last  night's  Washington 
Star  written  by  Chicago  Sun-Times  Re- 
porter Charles  Bartlett  provides  two  ex- 
ciUent  examples  that  have  been  highly 
successful  in  Indianapolis,  the  examples 
of  two  responsible  ladies,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Moore  and  Mrs.  Mattie  Coney.  I  would 
or.ly  add  that  the  spirit  of  self-help  pre- 
v.uls  throughout  the  State,  not  merely  in 
'  ur  State  capital.  This  spirit  is  exempli- 
:.  d  by  our  Governor,  Edgar  D.  Whlt- 
I  onib.  whose  creative  approach  to  solving 
ttie  State's  problems  without  bankrupt- 
::  R  the  State's  taxpayers  has  been  an  ex- 
ample we  would  do  well  to  follow  in 
Washington. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  inclusion  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  the  column  of 
Mr.  Bartlett: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Dec.  16,  1969) 

Indiana  Oivss  Volttntekrism  a  Boost 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

INDIANAPOLJS. — When  President  Nixon 
finally  begins  his  campaign  to  inspire  lan- 
guid Americans  to  become  volunteers,  he  can 
draw  heavily  on  this  city  where  the  spirit  of 
self-help  Is  running  strong. 

In  fact  the  pace  of  volunteerism  among  tiie 
Hooelers  Is  so  lively  that  Nixon's  efforlfi  to 
date  appear  languid  by  comparison.  Whilt 
the  Nixon  campaign  has  t>een  grounded  in 
disagreements  on  how  to  stimulate  private 
citizens  to  tackle  public  p>roblems,  various 
people  here  have  taken  on  some  tasks  with 
impressive  results. 

Indiana's  new  governor,  Edgar  Whitcomb, 
is  making  the  most  of  this  Hooeier  spirit  to 
get  done  some  of  the  things  which  need  to 
be  done  without  running  up  the  budget. 
For  example,  he  Is  asking  60  Indiana  corpo- 
rations to  assign  socially  minded  Junior 
executives  to  work  for  a  year  at  setting  up 
day  care  centers  in  counties  where  they  are 
needed. 

Whitcomb,  an  innovative  Republican  who 
wants  to  keep  his  credentials  as  a  fiscal  con- 
servative, is  leaning  so  hard  on  volunteers 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  his  administra- 
tion Is  Ukeiy  to  depend  on  their  response. 
His   Initial   experience   has   been   auspicious. 

A  group  of  private  companies  was  per- 
suaded last  spring  to  find  a  large  numt)er  of 
summer  Jobs  for  college  students.  Another 
businessman's  committee  has  come  up,  at 
Whitcomb's  request,  with  632  recommenda- 
tions for  cutting  the  cost  of  state  govern- 
ment. 

The  volunteer  spirit  is  flowering  at  this 
conservative  crossroads  t>ecause  the  Hooelers 
are  increasingly  dlsp>osed  to  believe  they  can 
more  effectively  do  for  themselves  many 
things  for  which  they  have  relied  in  the  past 
upon  bureaucrats.  Their  self-confidence 
stems  In  part  from  the  recent  achievements 
of  two  unusual  women. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Moore,  a  59-year-old  news- 
paperwoman with  deepset  eyes  and  a  strong 
chin,  has  transformed  feminine  indignation 
against  crime  Into  a  crusade  that  has  en- 
listed an  army  of  local  women  in  a  gamut 
of  activities  directed  at  the  root  causes.  The 
ladles  have  executed  some  original  Initia- 
tives so  effectively  that  they  have  won  the 
enthusiasm  of  police  officials  who  were  once 
wary  of  their  intrusion. 

Since  52  percent  of  the  Juveniles  who  com- 
mit crimes  are  school  dropouts,  the  ladies 
seek  out  youngsters  who  leave  school  and  try 
to  p>ersuade  them  to  go  back.  They  claim  to 
have  succeeded  with  2.000.  Since  the  courts 
are  part  of  the  problem,  two  ladles  sit  in 
every  court  every  day.  "It's  amazing,"  says 
a  police  officer,  "how  much  the  atmosphere 
is  changed  by  the  presence  of  those  little 
ladles  with  white  gloves  and  beaded  hats." 

The  ladles  have  Invaded  every  area  where 
they  might  have  a  constructive  impact,  even 
to  the  extent  of  staging  receptions  for  each 
graduating  c1e«s  of  police  recruits.  "Battling 
crime  is  women's  work."  says  Mrs,  Moore, 
"because  we  have  the  time.  We  have  had  no 
trouble  getting  the  volunteers  we  need," 

One  offshoot  of  the  crusade  against  crime 
Is  the  success  of  a  forceful  Negro.  Mrs.  Mat- 
tie  M.  Coney,  at  forming  over  1.000  block 
clubs  to  struggle  against  the  deterioration 
of  character  and  environment  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods. "If  you  learn  to  live  where  you 
are,"  says  Mrs.  Coney  in  her  evangelizing 
way,  "you'll  know  how  to  live  when  you 
move." 

Mrs.  Coney  is  frankly  engaged  in  persuad- 
ing poor  blacks  to  shoulder  their  own  prob- 
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lems  and  correct  their  own  habits  Instead  of 
putting  the  blame  on  the  whites.  She  is  or- 
ganizing them  to  coop>erate  with  the  estab- 
lishment for  their  own  advancement,  and 
she  claims  the  mood  Is  running  with  her. 

The  experiences  of  lx>th  ladies  have  obvious 
applications  in  other  cities  and  they  are 
both  in  heavy  demand  for  speeches.  In  fact, 
Mrs.  Moore  described  her  work  at  a  1968 
luncheon  for  "doers"  that  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Johnson  gave  In  the  White  House,  but  Eartha 
Kltt  stole  the  headlines  with  an  outcry 
against  the  war. 

The  test  of  Nixon's  leadership  in  volun- 
teerism win  be  his  ability  to  transform 
achievements  like  these  into  national  stimuli. 
The  evidence  here  is  that  the  people  are 
ready  to  be  rallied  into  Joining  construc- 
tive initiatives.  The  President  can  light  the 
torch  and  show  the  way. 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  PHI- 
LOSOPHY OP  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  Judicature,  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Judicature  Society,  con- 
tains an  article  based  on  the  remarks  of 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  to 
the  American  Bar  Association's  annual 
dinner  meeting  on  August  13,  1969.  The 
article  is  quite  revealing  about  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's philosophy  of  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Mitchell  claims  to  be  simply  follow- 
ing a  middle-of-the-road  policy;  play- 
ing the  "reasonable  man"  in  adjusting 
the  competing  claims  of  law  enforcement 
efficiency  and  civil  liberties.  He  says: 

The  mark  of  the  "reasonable  man"  is  to 
balance  the  Interests;  to  strike  a  bargain 
between  the  perfect  and  the  possible;  to 
adhere  to  a  moral  ideal  where  that  adher- 
ence is  compelling.  But.  in  general,  to  nego- 
tiate a  practical  middle-of-the-road  solution. 

This  philosophy  raises  the  interesting 
question  of  what  the  compromise  is  be- 
tween a  moral  course  of  action  and  one 
which  is  immoral — perhaps  a  course 
which  is  only  a  little  immoral. 

More  specifically.  Mr.  Mitchell  elabo- 
rates his  philosophy  of  wiretapping  and 
preventive  detention.  He  talks  first  of 
wiretapping  against  organized  crime — 
which  of  course  avoids  the  problems 
raised  by  the  sweeping  wiretapping  au- 
thorizations in  the  1968  Omnibus  Crime 
Act.  That  act  authorizes  wiretapping  if 
it  "may"  lead  to  information  on  such 
notorious  organized  crime  activity  as  "in- 
terstate transportation  of  stolen  prop- 
erty." For  State  and  local  officers  it  goes 
even  further  and  authorizes  taps  when 
they  may  provide  information  on  such 
vicious  organized  criminal  activity  as 
crimes  "dangerous  to  life,  limb,  or  i)rop- 
erty"  and  punishable  by  1  year  in  jail. 

Mr.  Mitchell  indicates  that  he  is 
merely  following  the  precedent  set  by  his 
predecessors  in  authorizing  wiretapping 
without  seeking  judicial  warrants  in  na- 
tional security  cases — perhaps  not  realiz- 
ing that  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  1968 
clearly  established  that  wiretapping  is 
now  subject  to  the  fourth  amendment's 
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ban  on  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures and  Its  specific  warrant  require- 
ment. As  of  my  last  reading,  the  fourth 
amendment  contained  no  exception  for 
natlonaJ  security  oases 

Pinally  the  Attorney  General  indi- 
cates the  considerations  which  underlie 
the  administration  s  preventive  detention 
proposal  Mr  Mitchell  states  that  there 
are  two  goals  which  money  bail  is  ex- 
pected to  achieve: 

They  are  first,  to  insure  a  man's  appear- 
ance in  court:  and  second,  to  Insure  that, 
belnii  under  Che  Jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
he  will  be  law-abiding  during  the  period  of 
his  release 

This  version  of  the  purposes  of  bail 
contrasts  interestint;ly  with  the  Supreme 
Courts  interpretation  of  the  eighth 
amendment  in  Stack  v.  Botjle.  342  U.S. 
1    1951 '    the  leadini;  case  on  the  .subject: 

The  right  to  re;ea.se  before  trial  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  accused's  iciving  adequate 
assurance  that  he  wi:!  stand  trial  and  sub- 
mit to  sentence  if  taund  guilty  Since  the 
function  of  ball  Is  limited,  the  fixing  of  ball 
for  a'nj-  individual  defendant  must  be  based 
upon  standards  relevant  to  the  purpose  of 
assuring   the   presence  of   the  defendant. 

Obviously  Mitchell  on  the  US.  Con- 
stitution is  totally  self-supporting  and  is 
an  unprecedented  improvement  of  that 
revered  document. 

I  believe  the  Attorney  Generals  re- 
marks need  little  more  elaboration.  They 
speak  for  themselves  in  delineating  his 
philosophy  of  law  enforcement. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Wiretapping  and  Pretrial  Detention  —  Bal- 
ancing    THE     Rights    or    the     Individual 

With   the  Rights  ok  Society 
I  By  John  N    Mitchell  i 

I  Note.  -  This  article  is  based  on  an  address 
by  Attorney  General  Mitchell  to  the  Annual 
Dinner  M:-eting  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion ou  August  13,  1969.  and  includes  only 
those  portions  of  the  address  which  pertain 
to  judicia.  administration.) 

I  have  now  been  in  office  almost  seven 
months,  .^nd  I  ihlnlt  that,  perhaps.  I  have  a 
professional  obligation  to  describe  to  the 
American  legal  community  the  philosophy 
that  has  prevailed  and  will  continue  to  pre- 
vail during  my  'enure  as  the  67th  attorney 
generaJ. 

As  you  know  the  attorney  general  is  the 
presidents  lawyer  and  taltes  presidential 
guidance  .is  to  the  type  of  America — the  type 
of  'ordered  liberty  under  law'— that  this 
administration  wants  for  our  citizens 

Thus,  permit  me  to  remind  you  of  some 
of  the  principles  enunciated  by  President 
Nixon  in  his  inaugural  address  The  laws 
have  caught  up  with  our  conscience  What 
remains  is  to  give  Ufe  to  what  Is  the  law  ' 

For  all  of  our  people. "  the  president  added. 
"we  will  set  as  our  goal  the  decent  order  that 
makes  progress  possible  and  our  lives  secure  " 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans want  "to  give  Ufe  to  what  Is  the  law" 
by  having  their  laws  reflect  decent  order" 
with    "progress.  ■ 

"The  life  of  the  law."  as  Mr  Justice  Holmes 
said,  has  not  been  logic,  it  has  been  experi- 
ence The  felt  necessities  of  the  time,  the 
prevalent  moral  and  political  theories,  intui- 
tion of  public  policy,  avowed  or  unconscious, 
even  the  prejudices  which  Judges  share  with 
their  fellow  men.  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  syllogism  In  determining  the  rules  by 
which  men  should  be  governed   " 

The  great  developments  in  the  law  over 
the  last  decade  have  properly  attempted  to 
serve,  as  Mr  Justice  Holmes  said,  "thr  felt 
necessities  of  the  time.  "  In  general,  we  have 
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ai tempted  to  equalize  the  public  benefits 
available  to  all  our  cltlzen.s — the  poor  de- 
fendant with  the  rich  defendant,  the  minor- 
ity group  student  with  the  majority  group 
student,  the  minority  political  party  mem- 
ber with  the  majority  political  party  mem- 
ber the  '-Ity  dweller  with  the  rviral  dweller. 
and  the  presumably  innocent  accused  with 
the  prosecutorial  powers  of  the  state 

As  lawyers,  we  all  should  be  proud  of  these 
developments 

But  having  laid  these  great  foundations. 
It  IS.  perhaps,  only  historically  natural  that. 
at  this  time,  we  take  the  opportuiuiy  to  re- 
flect upon  and  evaluate  our  recent  progress 

It  is  undeniable  that  some  of  our  new 
concepts  have  iweas  of  error  which  ought  to 
be  corrected  Minor  adjustments  do  not  imply 
an  abandonment  of  a  principle  but  rather  a 
dedication  to  making  that  principle   A-.irk 

But  who  Is  to  make  the  decision  as  to 
which  adjustments  are  necessary  and  how 
they  will  be  implemented'' 

THE       REASONABLE  "    POLICY 

.\s  the  attorney  general,  I  iiave  the  burden 
of  making  many  of  these  decisions  and  my 
guide  IS  the  ancient  common  law  ijulde  of 
the  reasonable  man"  whom  our  forefathers 
established  .is  the  enlightened  compromiser 
in  a  pluralistic  society. 

The  mark  of  the  reasonable  man"  is  to 
balance  the  interests;  to  strike  a  bargain  be- 
tween t.hc  perfect  and  the  possible;  to  adhere 
to  a  moral  Ideal  where  that  adherence  is 
compelling  But,  in  t^eneral,  to  negotiate  a 
practical  mlddle-of-ihe-road  solution. 

Tiiat  :s  our  over-all  policy  approach  in  the 
Justice  Department 

It  is.  I  grant  you.  not  very  glamorous  to  be 
a  reasonable  man  '  But  It  Is  the  reasonable 
men  of  this  world  who  have  studied  new  con- 
cepts, who  have  .idopted  those  which  were 
compatible  with  progress,  who  have  funded 
them  and  make  them  work. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  today  Is 
that  the  misrepresentation,  the  posturing. 
and  the  extravagant  rhetoric  of  the  last  few 
years  have  offered  promises  which  cannot  be 
delivered,  and  lia^e  set  as  immediate  goals 
programs  which  wUl  take  a  decade  to  com- 
plete 

For  example,  there  are  those  who  expect 
crime  or  racial  discrimination  to  be  elimi- 
nated tomorrow 

It  ha.1.  for  this  reason,  become  fashionable 
to  argue  that  many  legal  issues  of  tlie  nation 
must  be  cast  rigidly  as  a  right  of  the  Individ- 
ual or  a  right  of  society.  I  do  not  wish  to 
argue  semantics.  But  individuals  make  up 
society 

When  a  guilty  man  Is  acquitted,  it  is  not  a 
vague  amorphous  group  called  society  which 
is  damaged.  It  is  you,  individually,  who  are 
damaged,  because  that  man  may  assault  or 
mug  you. 

Convi-rsely.  when  society  convicts  an  Inno- 
cent man,  individual  rights  are  again  sacrl- 
llced  -not  only  the  individual  right  of  the 
defendant  but  the  individual  right  of  each 
one  of  you  who  could  some  day  be  placed  In 
the  dock.  And  you  have  a  right  to  condemn  a 
society  which  falls  to  accept  the  task  of  In- 
suring that,  under  our  Constitution,  the 
guilty  are  convicted  and  the  innocent  are 
acquitted. 

It  Is  a  question  of  balance  and  moderation 
in  order  to  solve  problems  and,  perhaps  Just 
as  importantly,  to  ward  off  more  extreme 
solutions  which  may  be  demanded 

In  this  context,  permit  me  to  cite  a  few 
examples  of  some  of  the  difficult  decisions 
that  have  been  made  since  January  20.  and. 
In  so  doing,  to  explain  to  you  how  we  at- 
tempted to  t>alance  the  equities  so  that  the 
best  constitutional  Interests  of  as  many  In- 
dividuals as  possible  would  be  served 

The  first  example  I  would  like  to  cite  Is 
the  current  controversy  over  wiretapplng--as 
It  applies   to  organized  crime  and   national 
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security  Intelligence  gathering  and  prosecu- 
tions 

The  basic  constitutional  and  moral  contro- 
versy stems  from  the  conflict  l>etween  the 
individual  citizen's  right  to  privacy  in  his 
home  and  his  office  versus  the  indlvldtial 
citizen's  right  to  demand  that  his  govern- 
ment properly  investigate  those  persons 
whose  criminal  activities  pose  a  substantial 
danger  t"  the  general  welfare  and  thus  to 
the  personal  security  of  each  citizen. 

PRIVACY     AND    WIRETAPPING 

The  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion establishes  the  right  to  privacy  by  pro- 
tecting each  citizen  against  unreasonable 
searches   and   seizures" 

Because  the  right  to  privacy  has  never  been 
Viewed  .is  ab-solute.  the  right  of  government 
officials  to  conduct  .searches  and  seizures  m 
appropriate  circumstances  has  never  been 
questioned 

Thus,  the  Fourth  Amendment  ban  against 
unreasonable  searches  inust  be  read  in  tiie 
light  of  the  purposes  for  which  our  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted:  to  promote  the  gener.tl 
welfare  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  \\n- 
erty  "  to  this  nation 

It  Is  undeniable  that  organized  crime  pre- 
sents a  substantial  threat  to  our  "general 
welfare" 

Operating  over  a  long  period  of  time  with 
relative  immunity  from  the  judicial  procfss. 
the  nationwide  syndicate  of  organized  gai;^- 
sters  corrupts  our  political  uistltullons,  :;.- 
llmldates  the  legitimate  businessman,  m; in- 
verts the  Ideals  of  the  trade  union  mo-.e- 
ment.  nourishes  on  the  victims  of  povertv. 
and.  m  a  very  real  sense,  undermines  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  constitutional 
protections  stand. 

Most  recognized  law  enforcement  experts 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  wiretapping  is 
our  most  useful  tool  in  obtaining  Informa- 
tion about  this  org.-uiized  criminal  syndicate 
Because  wiretapping  is  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, a  JudgiTieiit  must  \ye  made  as  to 
whether  it  is  reasonable  "  to  wiretap  In  .h 
liarticular  case  In  order  to  obt-ain  inforr...i- 
tion  that  Is  necessary  to  combat  organi/ed 
crime 

Congress  addressed  Itself  to  this  Issue  ;n 
Title  in  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  bill  of  ].-«6 
It  .authorized  the  Department  of  Justice  '" 
install  electronic  eavesdropping  devices  on 
organized  r.icketeers  by  application  to  a  cotirt 
and  upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause. 

We  decided  to  use  'Title  III  to  authorize 
wiretaps  of  organized  wangsters  ijecause  .ve 
believe  that  the  statutory  requirement  cf 
probable  cause  by  warrant  provides  substan- 
tial assurance  that  'he  privacy  of  innocent 
persons  will  not  be  unreasonably  invaded. 

Furthermore.  I  al.so  insisted — and  continue 
to  insist- — that  each  application  .aid  full  sii.t)- 
pwrtlng  papers  be  personally  presented  to  me 
for  ray  evaluation. 

The  result  to  date  has  been  satisfactory 
There  have  been  authorized.  ,as  required  by 
the  circumstances  in  each  case,  a  limited 
number  of  electronic  eavesdropping  devices 
which  have  proved,  so  far,  to  be  highly  yrD- 
ductlve. 

I  have  refused  to  authorize  a  number  of 
application  which,  upon  inspection,  po.ied 
more  dangers  to  personal  priv.icy  than  would 
be  warranted.  In  my  opinion  by  "he  Inforni.i- 
tlon  which  the  tap  was  designed  to  collect 
.As  one  could  have  predlcteii.  the  depart- 
ment has  been  criticized  by  both  sides — by 
tho.se  who  want  massive  wiretapping  on  the 
5.000  known  members  of  organized  crime. 
and  by  over-sensitive  civil  libertarians  '.\ho 
claim  that  any  wiretapping  Is  an  Invasion  of 
priv.icy. 

But  .IS  lawyers.  I  .tsk  you  to  consider  the 
problem  and  to  make  your  own  Judgment  as 
to  whether  our  middle-of-the-road  posit:or. 
— although  not  compatible  with  either  ex- 
treme—Is not  "order  with  progress"  In  the 
area  of  organized  criminal  Investigations 
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NATIONAL    SECURITY 

The  other  aspect  to  the  wiretap  contro- 
versy Is  the  non-court  authorized  electronic 
surveillance    for   national   security   purposes. 

Here  again,  we  were  faced  with  constitu- 
tional !X)larltles  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  every  search  conducted  by  govern- 
ment under  any  circumstances  must  conform 
to  the  Fourth  .Amendment  requirements  of 
a  warrant  Issued  by  a  magistrate. 

.\nd  there  are  others  who  believe  that,  on 
the  .slightest  pretext  of  national  security,  the 
executive  should  be  able  to  conduct  searches 
free  from  any  court  ordered  showing  of  prob- 
able cause 

When  I  became  attorney  general,  I  was  In- 
formed that  every  attorney  general  for  the 
past  25  ye.xrs  has  authorized  electronic  sur- 
veillance as  a  means  of  gathering  foreign  In- 
telligence information  and  intelligence  in- 
formation concerning  domestic  organizations 
which  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  national 
.security. 

This  power  h.os  been  exercised  under  the 
coiistitutlonal  prerogative  of  the  president  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  nation  upon  the 
belief  that  the  courts  would  accept  the  at- 
torney general's  determination  that  the 
search  was  necessary. 

Thus.  I  decided  that,  as  the  president's 
lawyer.  It  was  right  and  proper  for  me  to  de- 
fend the  actions  of  my  predecessor  attorneys 
general  who  ticted  on  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive presidents  We  liave  submitted  this  mat- 
ter to  the  courts  for  their  decision  and  we 
Will,  of  course,  abide  by  their  rulings. 

As  a  .'safeguard  against  abuse,  a  complete 
review  of  every  existing  national  security 
wiretap  was  instituted.  Each  application 
must  be  presented  to  me  personally  with  full 
.supporting  documentation.  The  result  has 
been  ..  restricted  use  of  non-court  authorized 
electronic  surveill.ince. 

We  have  used  this  approach  of  compromise 
and  moderation  in  other  areas  of  the  crimi- 
nal l.iw  where  extremists  argue  for  absolutes 
ratiier  than  policies  creiully  tailored  to  the 
I'roblems  to  be  solved. 

PRETRIAL   PETENTION 

For  example,  ilie  nation  is  well  on  its 
way— and  rightfully  so — to  eliminating 
money  bail  as  a  pre-condition  for  release  in 
non-capital  cases.  The  money  ball  system,  as 
it  was  practiced  until  the  early  1960s,  made 
an  accused's  pretrial  freedom  depend  upon 
his  bank  account. 

The  Eighth  .Amendment  bars  excessive  ball. 
We  had  .ihvays  .issumed  that  reasonable  bail 
w.is  quantitative  in  relationship  to  the  crime. 
But.  .is  our  social  consciences  became  more 
aware  of  poverty  m  .■\merlca,  we  began  to 
liX)k  at  ball  qualitatively,  i.e.,  what  is  rea- 
••■onable  ball  for  the  financial  circumstances 
t/f  each  defendant.  Usiiig  this  approach,  we 
lirst  ex.imined  the  goals  which  money  ball 
w.is  expected  to  achieve. 

They  are:  first,  to  insure  a  man's  appear- 
.ince  In  court;  i^nd  second,  to  Insure  that,  be- 
ing under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  he 
will  be  law-abiding  during  the  period  of  his 
release. 

Initial  studies  showed  that  the  best  guar- 
antors cf  a  man's  .ippearance  were  his  ties 
to  the  community  and  his  employment  rec- 
ord Initially,  we  took  the  view  tliat  the  type 
of  crime  charged  tnd  his  prior  criminal  rec- 
ord were  of  no  consequence  and  that  his 
good  behavior,  while  out  on  pretrial  release, 
would  be  assumed. 

After  four  years  of  bail  experiments  and  a 
(ireful  re-evaluation  of  the  facts,  we  have 
concluded  that  .i  prior  criminal  record,  and 
the  type  of  crime  charged,  are  very  relevant 
;ts  to  whether  an  accused  will  be  la'w-abld- 
ing  when  he  is  released. 

The  latest  FBI  statistics  show  that  82  per- 
cent of  all  persons  arrested  In  1968  had  a  pre- 
vious arrest,  that  70  percent  were  previously 
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convicted,  and  that  46  percent  had  been  im- 
prisoned  under  a   prior  sentence. 

In  addition,  the  FBI  report  shows  that  67 
percent  of  accused  burglars,  71  percent  of 
accused  auto  thieves,  and  60  percent  of  ac- 
cused robtyers  had  been  arrested  In  the  pre- 
vious 7-year  period. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1968.  of  557 
persons  indicted  for  robbery.  63  7  percent  of 
those  released  prior  to  trial  were  rearrested 
for  additional  crimes  while  awaiting  trial. 

Thus,  we  decided  that  an  adjustment  was 
necessary  to  protect  those  innocent  member., 
of  our  society  who  might  be  victims  of  an 
accused  criminal  whose  character  and  back- 
ground showed  high  recidivist  tendencies. 

The  adjustment  we  have  proposed  to  Con- 
gress is  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Ball 
Act  which  would  establish  selected  pretrial 
detention  on  a  limited  basis  v^-ith  strong  safe- 
guards against  abuse. 

Our  bin  would  hold  for  pretrial  detention 
only  those  persons  v^'ho  appear  to  be  so  "dan- 
gerous" that  their  release  pending  trial  would 
probably  result  In  a  crime. 

We  have  provided  for  a  full  hearing,  per- 
mitting the  accused  to  be  represented  by 
counsel,  to  present  witnesses  on  his  own  be- 
half and  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
against  him.  There  is  a  right  to  appeal 
promptly  and  the  right  to  be  tried  within 
sixty  days  or  to  demand  release. 

The  main  criticisms  against  otir  bill  are 
that  It  penalizes  presumably  innocent  per- 
sons by  imposing  pretrial  imprisonment  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  vi'lth  com- 
plete accuracy,  whether  a  particular  arrested 
person  will  commit  a  crime 

The  answer  to  these  criticisms  is  that  even 
under  the  money  bail  system,  presumably 
innocent  persons  were  denied  their  freedom, 
and  that  we  are  establishing  a  much  more 
careful  method  of  determining  who  should 
not  be  released. 

We  believe  that  in  the  limited  number  of 
cases  where  pretrial  detention  will  be  used, 
the  right  of  the  individual  member  of  society 
to  be  protected  from  u  crime  will  be  care- 
fully balanced  against  the  right  of  a  pve- 
sumably  innocent  person  accused  to  be  given 
his  freedom  pending  trial — a  freedom  that 
will  only  be  limited  if  there  is  the  most  over- 
whelming evidence  that  he  may  commit  a 
crime  while  released. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
no  arrested  man  should-  be  denied  iiis  free- 
dom until  he  is  convicted,  and  I  know  that 
there  are  those  who  argue  for  more  extensive 
pretrial  detention  on  the  grounds  that  so- 
ciety needs  even  n-.ore  protection  than  we 
have  proposed. 

But  we  have  selected  a  moderate  course — 
a  course  that  is  constitutionally  consistent 
and  Is  adjusted  to  the  realities  of  the  crime 
problems  of  the  day. 

ORDER    WITH     PROGRESS 

And  so  you  see  that  in  critical  decision- 
making areas — wiretapping  and  pretrial  de- 
tention as  in  other  areas — this  administra- 
tion has  tried,  and  will  continue  to  try.  for 
the  decent  order  with  progress  that  all  rea- 
sonable men  must  want  for  our  nation. 

We  will  continue  to  resist  extremism  and 
over-reaction,  and  I  suppose  we  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  most  virulent  criticism 
from  both  ends  of  the  spectrum. 

We  live  in  difficult  times  where  modera- 
tion is  frequently  rejected — where  the  prac- 
tical and  progressive  reasonable  man.  seek- 
ing a  common-.sense  solution,  is  drowned  out 
by  the  cries  of  extremism. 

But  if  tlie  reasonable  men  of  this  nation 
do  not  come  together  now  in  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  hear  our  differences  and  improve 
our  institutions — both  in  the  law  and  in 
other  areas — I  feel  that  "we  may  be  headed 
for  even  more  tragic  times. 
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APOLLO  12— NEW  ERA  FOR 
SCIENCE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology  by  Mr,  Robert  Hotz. 
discusses  the  importance  of  postlunar 
landing  exploration  of  the  moon  and  its 
contributions  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  earth  and  solar  system.  Mr.  Hotz 
points  to  the  depth  of  management  ca- 
pability developed  in  the  Apollo  program 
and  the  applicability  of  this  resource  to 
other  national  problems.  He  further 
analyzes  the  significance  and  value  of 
man  in  accomplishing  the  many  and  var- 
ied experiments  on  Apollo  12,  Mr.  Hotz 
points  also  to  the  contributions  man  may 
be  expected  to  make  in  future  scientific 
exploration  of  the  moon  on  future  Apollo 
flights.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  your 
reading: 

.APOLLO   12 — New  Era  for  Science 
(By  Robert  Hotzi 

.•\pollo  11  ended  man"?  long-cherished 
dream  to  plant  his  feet  on  the  moon.  Apollo 
12  opened  a  new  era  of  scientific  exploration 
that  promises  to  finally  yield  many  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  solar  system  and  the  universe  be- 
yond. 

Apoilo  12  was  an  extremely  fruitful  mis- 
sion ill  many  ways.  Among  its  major  achieve- 
ments are: 

Management  depth.  Many  of  the  stars  of 
the  superb  Apollo  management  team  de- 
parted or  were  shifted  to  other  posts  in  the 
interval  between  the  success  of  11  and  the 
launch  of  12.  The  Apollo  12  mission  was 
managed  largely  by  the  NASA  second  and 
third  teams.  Their  excellei^t  performance  re- 
vealed what  depth  of  unusually  high-quality 
management  the  Apollo  program  has  devel- 
oped. This  is  a  resource  that  should  be  ap- 
plied widely  to  other  national  problems. 

Systems  reliability.  The  Apollo  system  has 
gone  to  the  moon  only  four  times  and  landed 
only  twice.  Yet  it  has  proved  its  reliability 
as  a  dependable  space  transportation  systerri. 
The  Journey  to  and  from  the  moon  has  be- 
come routine  in  less  than  a  year.  Only  the 
landing  on  and  the  ascent  from  the  moon 
still  pose  some  problems  that  require  more 
experience  tor  final  solution.  This  does  not 
mean  that  peril  has  disappeared  from  lunar 
exploration.  There  are  still  points  at  which 
failure  of  some  component,  such  as  the  ascent 
stage  engine,  means  disaster.  Opportunity 
for  human  error  is  always  present.  Lunar 
explorers  will  still  be  braving  dangers  as 
serious  as  those  that  faced  the  15th  Century 
explorers  of  the  earth's  oceans  and  the  pio- 
neers of  flight  But  Apollo  has  provided  them 
with  a  more-reliable  vessel  than  anybody 
dreamed  possible  when  Sputnik  first  beeped. 

Value  of  man.  All  the  Apollo  lunar  mis- 
sions have  added  incremenlis  of  evidence  on 
■why  man  is  essential  for  the  fullest  exploita- 
tion of  a  space  transportation  and  scientific 
exploration  system.  But  Apollo  12  provided 
evidence  that  will  begin  a  diminuendo  of 
the  unmanned  vehicle  chortis  to  a  barely 
audible  moan.  Without  man  aboard,  Apollo 
12  w"ould  have  never  reached  the  moon.  With- 
out man  aboard.  It  could  not  have  provided 
such  a  rich  harvest  of  scientific  data.  "When 
lightning-like  discharges  blew  the  primary 
electrical  power  systems  barely  half  a  min- 
ute after  launch,  it  took  the  cool  analysis 
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and  action  of  the  cr«w  with  help  from  Mis- 
sion CX>ntrol  to  recycle  the  laertlal  pUtform 
and  enable  the  flight  to  continue  The  (ate 
of  AUaa  13-B  In  earl;  1059  prorlded  a  clue 
to  the  probably  alternative  It  waa  launched 
similarly  through  a  heavy  cloud  layer.  On 
burning  throtigh  the  top,  all  telemetry  and 
other  signals  were  loet  permanently  Its 
ultimate  fate  is  still  unknown  Man  In  the 
spacecraft  loop  is  expensive  In  dollars  and 
paylOAd  But  it  is  an  Investment  that  pays 
tremendous  dividends. 

Sclentlflc  exploration  Apollo  13  demon- 
strated for  all  the  world  to  hear,  if  not  see. 
what  the  purpose  of  the  Apollo  program 
really  Is  It  dispelled  completely  the  myth 
that  Apollo  waa  simply  a  technical  tour  de 
force  with  no  meaning  Ijeyond  the  lunar 
landing  It  demonstrated  In  a  startling  va- 
riety of  ways  that  the  main  goal  of  Apollo 
is  to  enable  man  to  explore  the  moon  and 
search  for  the  secrets  of  our  exUtence. 

First,  there  was  the  erection  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  sclentlflc  station.  Without  man  to 
Implant  then  properly  and  to  adjust  them, 
even  scientists  now  concede,  theae  instru- 
ments would  not  be  sending  back  the  stream 
of  exciting  new  data  now  being  received  on 
earth  The  SNAP-27-powered  complex  of 
sclentlflc  measuring  instruments  now  func- 
Uonlng_on  the  Ocean  of  Storms  Is  the  pioneer 
prototype  of  permanent  manned  scientific 
working  stations  that  wiu  appear  on  the 
moon  before  the  end  of  the  next  decade 

Second,  there  was  the  Incredible  activity 
of  man  himself  as  an  explorer  and  geologist 
during  a  total  of  16  hr  on  the  lunar  surface 
Certainly  no  other  period  in  the  history  of 
science  has  yielded  so  much  data  per  hour 
Apollo  1 1  proved  that  man  could  survive  and 
work  on  the  lunar  surface  But  Apollo  12 
provided  some  of  the  surprising  parameters  of 
just  how  long,  how  hard  and  how  produc- 
tively he  really  can  work  there  With  mod- 
erate modifications  to  the  present  EVA  equip- 
ment, there  Is  every  Indication  that  these 
parameters  can  be  extended  far  beyond  any 
original  hop>es 

Third,  there  was  the  astounding  demon- 
stration of  the  ability  to  link  the  geological 
expertise  or  the  scientific  panel  gathered  in 
Houston's  Mission  Control  room  with  the 
space  engineering  and  operational  expertise 
of  Pete  Cor.rad  and  Alan  Bean  some  250.000 
ml  away  on  the  moon  This  sclentlflc  explora- 
tion by  rem  )te  control  m  real  time — Instant 
science — Is  an  achievement  that  will  take 
some  time  to  penetrate  the  sclentl.'lc  com- 
munity fully 

It  is  revolutionary  watershed  for  science. 
It  Is  going  to  force  scientist  to  change  their 
methods  of  research,  analysis  and  publica- 
tion There  will  no  doubt  be  some  now-dlstln- 
gulshed  names  that  will  cling  desperately  to 
their  hoary  traditions  and  stubbornly  resist 
these  revolutionary  changes  But  the  great 
scientific  names  of  the  futvire  will  be  those 
who  recognize  'he  vinprecedented  oppor- 
tunity the  manned  space  flight  program  pro- 
vides for  a  massne  ittack  'n  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  TTie  future  belongs  to  those 
scientists  who  learn  quickly  how  to  work  with 
the  space  engineers  either  by  remote  control 
or  inside  *he  urbltlng  laboratories  that  will 
certainly  be  \  pare  f>f  the  next  Reneratlon  of 
n-.anned  spacecraft 

Finally  there  was  'hat  reverberating  echo 
of  the  Impact  of  Intrepids  ascent  stage  on 
'he  lunar  surface  that  does  not  fit  any  prior 
theory  on  the  composition  of  the  moon 
There  are  the  surface  pictures  showing  the 
surprisingly  firm  nnd  gentle  slope  I'f  the  Sur- 
veyor crater;  the  green  rocks  In  Conrad's 
sample  bag;  the  varying  color  and  texture 
of  the  lunar  surface  dirt,  and  the  strange  gey- 
ser-hole type  mounds 

Ail  of  this  Is  new  and  untradltlonal  knowl- 
edge of  the  moon  Mans  Initial  exploration 
of  the  moon  has  perforated  many  long-held 
theories  and  raised  more  questions  than  It 
has  answered  But  a  great  new  era  of  scien- 
tific    exploration     opened     with     Apollo     12 
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Eventually,  all  of  the  answers  will  be  forth- 
coming. 


LUNAR  ATMOSPHERE 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 


or  TKZAa 


IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESE^rTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr  PLTtCELL  Mr  Speaker,  the  Apollo 

13  astronaiiUs  have  now  finished  their 
pastfliKht  quarantine  and  the  United 
States  Ls  again  reaping  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  another  successful  trip  to 
the  moon 

One  of  the  nmost  important  devices 
which  the  astronauts  set  up  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  during  this  last  flight 
was  the  LAD.  the  lunar  atmosphere  de- 
tector, which  was  developed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  system. 

We  have  generally  accepted  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  atmosphere  on  the  moon, 
and  until  the  opportunity  came  up  under 
which  this  could  be  looked  at  first  hand, 
no  one  t?ave  much  thought  to  the  possi- 
bility. The  LAD  has  been  left  on  the 
lunar  surface  in  hopes  of  finding  a  "lunar 
atmosphere"  which  .some  scientists  be- 
lieve exists.  The  University  of  Texas  is 
providing  the  means  of  finding  out.  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  these  men  for  their  work.  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  a  copy  of  a  news  release  from  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Dallas  which 
explains  this  particular  project  In  detail: 

'There  IsnT  .Vnt  "  Moon  .Xtmospkexe;  Bdt 
THE  T'NrviRsmf  or  Texas,  Dallas  MSC 
Team  Wn.L  send  Measi-kinc  Instrument 
Via  Apollo  12 

Dallas-  -The  most  common  description  of 
the  .Moon's  atmosphere  is:  TTiere  Isn't  any 
That's  i\  good-enough  conclusion  for  many 
purposes  some  of  them  scientific  But  two 
sclentlats,  from  Dallas  and  Houston,  will  be 
in  .V.\SA'h  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  Exp)erl- 
ment  .Mission  Control  room  on  Wednesday, 
Nov  19.  to  see  their  experiment  begin  to 
measure  what's  really  there 

About  2  o'clock  that  morning.  Apollo  12 
.\stronauts  Charles  iPetei  Conrad,  Jr  ,  and 
Alan  L  Bean  will  deploy  an  Instrument  pack- 
ige  .in  the  .unar  surface.  300  ft?et  away  from 
tnelr    Intrepid  '  mr>dale 

The  whole  AI.SEP  package  i  .Apollo  Lunar 
Surface  Experiments  Package i.  Its  weight 
reduced  from  an  on-Earth  value  of  280 
pounds  down  to  48  pounds  In  the  Moon's 
gentler  gr.ivlty,  will  Include  five  sclentlflc 
txperlment-s 

Pi.>sslbly  the  last  item,  and  the  smallest,  to 
mme  off  the  bar-bell  equipment  pallet  will 
be  an  instrument  that  looks  a  lot  like  a 
camera  In  a  two-tone  case.  It  will  be  placed 
about  55  feet  b«yond  the  ALSEP  data  center 
ar.d  prjwer  generator . 

This  is  LAD,  for  short,  Lunar  Atmocphere 
Detector,  for  long  It  Is  has  ul.so  been  known 
.vs  a  cold  cathode  gauge  experiment 

It  was  suggested  to  NASA  MSC  four  vears 
ago  by  .\ctlng  President  Francis  S  Johnson 
)f  The  University  of  Tex^  at  Dallas,  who  was 
then  professor  and  he.id  of  .space  sciences  at 
inDs  private  predecessor,  the  Southwest 
Center  for  Advanced  .studies. 

Co-lnvestlgaUir  for  the  moon-atmosphere 
experiment  is  Mr  DiUlas  Evans  of  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center's  Lunar  Surface  Program 
Office 

Project  manager  and  engineer  at  tTTD  Is 
.Mr   Junes  M    Carroll  of  Oarlajid.  Tex.ia. 

LAD  will  be  literally  connected  to  the 
Lunar  Ionosphere  Detector  (LTD)  as  the  two 
unlta   stand    cloee    together    on    the    Moon's 
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surface.  LID,  which  has  also  been  identified 
as  a  suprathonnal  Ion  detector  experiment 
I  SIDE),  will  be  fumlahed  by  Dr.  John  W 
Preeman  of  Rice  University.  The  two  related 
expenmenta  were  "mated"  there  before  the 
entire  A1£EP  package  was  brought  togethtr 
In  Houston  and  transferred  to  Cape  Kenned; 

MOON    ATMOSPHE«E    IS    ALMOST    TOO    THIN    T. . 
IMAGINE 

The  Johnson -suggested  experiment  Is  de- 
signed to  sense  variations  of  atmospheric 
pressure  at  the  lunar  surface  by  produchiL' 
an  electric  discharge  In  the  lonlzatlo.'i 
gauge — which  is  open  to  the  lunar  atmos- 
phere— and  measuring  the  electric  current 
m  the  discharge 

As    Doctor    Johnson    says,    the    Idea    thrt- 
there  Isn't  any  atmosphere  on   the  Moon  :- 
generally  accepUble.   because   escape   proc- 
esses exist  that  can  remove  It" 

But,  he  also  says— in  a  briefing  paper  pre- 
pared for  discussions  with  Astronauts— "nb- 
servaaons  made  so  far.  such  as  the  refrar- 
tlon  or  bending  of  starlight  and  radio  wave 
when  the  Moon  comes  between  vis  and 
star,  don't  rule  out  the  presence  of  an  atniu- 
phere  with  a  pressure  of  about  10  millionth, 
torr" 

(Atmospheric  pressures  are  measured  In 
torr,  after  Galileo's  pupil,  Ev.ingellsta  To.'- 
rlcelll.  who  found  In  1643  that  the  welpht  i  '. 
all  the  air  above  a  point  on  the  Earth's  sur- 
face equals  the  weight  of  a  column  ot  mer- 
cury about  30  Inches  tall  i  . 

Without  worrying  about  decimals  that 
have  10  zeroes  followed  by  the  numeral  1,  a 
10  millionth,  this  amount  of  pressure  can 
best  be  called  a  very  good  vacuum. 

But  some  gas  particles  are  there   In  Ear:h^ 
nitrogen -oxygen  atmosphere,   the  moleculf-^ 
are  about  one  10  mUUonth  of  an  inc  hapan 
On  the  Moon,  they  would  be  I    100th  of  a.'i 
inch  apart. 

<  If  oxygen  and  nitrogen  molecules  couk! 
be  enlarged  220  million  times,  they'd  come 
out  about  the  size  of  baseballs  "on  tha- 
scale,  an  Inch  equals  3.500  miles.  The  mole- 
cules would  be  one  yard  apart  on  Earth  bu- 
rn the  vacuum  of  space  they  would  be  moft 
of  50  miles  apart.  This  example  doesn't  appiv 
to  the  Moon's  atmosphere  directly,  but  lllu.'- 
t rates  a  very  good  vacuum). 

An  atmoephere  at  pressure  of  10  mll- 
llonth-^i  torr  Is  still  a  slgnlflcant  atmoepherp 
s.iys  Doctor  Johnson.  The  questions  about  1' 
after  pressure  Is  determined  by  LAD's  act:', - 
ity.  are:  What  kinds  of  gases  are  present  c  •, 
the  .Moon,  and  what  are  their  sources'* 

.MOST     CERTAIN     MOON-ATMOSPHEXE     SOtJRCE 
THE     SOLAR     WIND 

"The  most  certain  source  of  lunar  atmc^'- 
phere  Is  the  solar  wind,  which  strikes  di- 
rectly on  the  Moon's  surface,"  savs  Doctcr 
.'ohnson  m  the  briefing  paper.  "The  wind 
which  Is  ionized  or  electrically  charged 
should  become  neutralized  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face and  be  released  as  a  neutral  gas. 

The  gas  may  be  trapped  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face Itself  for  some  time,  but  the  rate  of  r.-- 
lease  from  the  surface  must  l>e  equal  to  the 
rate  at  which  solar  wind  parf.c'.es  strike  the 
surface  The  ^^as  concentratlon.s,  .  r  atmos- 
phere, that  result  from  the  solar  wind  de- 
pend (ju  the  loss  pr<xresses  from  t.'ie  atmos- 
phere, and  this  is  by  escape  from  the  lunar 
atmoephere  to  space." 

The  solar  wind  is  no  gentle  7ephyr.  It's 
a  mUllon-miie-iiu-hour  -tream  lI  charged 
particles  coming  from  the  Sun  In  a  thin 
plasma,  or  gas  mixture 

.Moon-surface  atmospheric  physics  isn't 
like  that  on  Earth,  where  the  .solar  wind  is 
blociced  oS  by  a  .strong  magnetic  field  Nea.' 
the  lunar  surface,  "an  Ionized  g.<is  particle, 
formed  from  the  neutral  atmosphere  by 
Ionization  due  to  the  utiraviolet  sunlight,  is 
first  kicked'  at  right  angles  to  the  flow  of 
the  solar  wind  by  the  wind's  electrical  field," 
explains  Doctor  Johnson. 

.\s  the  Ionized  particle  gains  velocity,  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  solar  wind  turns  Its  mo- 
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tion  back  to  the  same  general  direction  as 
the  wind's  flow. 

Some  of  the  particles  are  directed  back 
into  the  lunar  surface,  where  they  undergo 
neutralization — electrons  from  matter  re- 
j  lining  with  Ions — and  are  restored  to  the 
atmosphere." 

Many  of  the  particles  don't  strike  the  sur- 
lace.  but  are  carried  away  by  the  solar  wind. 
The  average  atmospheric  particle  life- 
time, for  the  heavier  gases,  depends  mainly 
on  the  lime  required  for  solar  radiation  to 
Ionize  one  atmospheric  gas  particle,"  says 
Doctor  Johnson.  "It's  about  10  million  sec- 
onds," This  Is  about  115  days. 

•  The  lifetime  of  eases  on  the  Moon  should 
be  expected  to  be  about  that  length  of  time 
for  neon  and  heavier  gases,  and  less  for  gases 
lighter  than  neon,  because  there  Is  still  more 
effective  loss  mechanism  for  the  lighter 
gases." 

PREDOMINANT    CAS     FROM     SOLAR     WIND    SHOULD 
BE    NEON 

The  predominant  gas  of  solar  origin  to  be 
i\i)ecled  on  the  Moon  Is  neon,"  says  Doctor 
Johnson  In  the  brleflng  paper.  "Lighter  gases. 
stic.l  as  hydrogen  and  helium,  should  be  less 
prevalent  because  of  more  rapid  escai>e  due 
t  >  thermal  motion,  and  heavier  gases  less 
l-revalent  because  they  are  not  so  abundant 
111  the  solar  wind."  Among  the  heavier  gases 
are  argon,  krypton,  and  xenon. 

The  s<3lar  wind  is  not  an  oxygen-carrier. 
The  conditions  that  produced  oxygen  mole- 
cules on  Earth  Involve  water,  solar  energy, 
and  early  life  Itself,  and  are  not  matched  on 
the  Moon  or  the  Sun. 

There   may   be   some   small    Input   to   the 

!;i:iar  atmosphere  as  meteors  strike  the  sur- 

Iulp  and  release  gases  by  vaporization,  says 

Doctor   Johnson     He   calls    this    a    "possibly 

liinlhcant  source." 

LAD  may  be  able  to  detect  gas  Intermlt- 
tei.tlv  released  from  vents  on  the  lunar  sur- 
r  .  e,  he  says.  If  such  a  release  occurs — which 
V.  'Hid  infer  possible  volcanic  action,  or  be- 
I  v-surface  heat.  Some  short-time  luminous 
eenti,  have  been  recorded  on  the  Moon  by 
a  ironomers.  and  these  have  been  Inter- 
P'Pted  as  possible  Intermittent  gas  release. 
B  !t  the  illuminations  have  not  been  satls- 
f  irtorlly  explained 

.Atmospheric  measurements  will  have 
erearest  significance  If  It  turns  out  that 
no.,. cured  gases  are  of  Internal  origin,  related 
t  -he  geochemistry  of  the  Moon."  says  Doc- 
t   r  .Tohnson. 

But  the  real  significance  in  this  case  will 
Pti-erpe  only  If  the  composition  of  such  gases 
!~  measured,  and  this  Is  something  that  can't 
b'  rione  with  the  Lunar  Atmosphere  De- 
u-.-nr.  or  ionization  gauge." 

\  mass  spectrometer  is  needed  to  measure 
e  composition,  and  one  Is  already  being 
;<■  'ed  In  the  space  physics  laboratories  at 
IT  Drtllas.  Joining  with  Investigators  John- 
s  :.  and  Evans.  Assoc.  Prof.  John  H.  Hoff- 
n;in  of  UTD's  Atmospheric  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Division  faculty  has  completed  the 
des:en  of  a  "hlgh-sensltivltv.  miniaturized 
mnttneUc  sector  mass  spectrometer"  and  is 
e\i!uating  ite  suitability  for  use  on  the 
lim.ir  rurface,  under  a  separate  NASA/MSC 
co;. tract  with  UT  Dallas. 

The  later-generation  instrument  "has  the 
additional  powerful  advantage  that  it  can 
n-'-ognize  a  significant  but  small  presence 
0!  ..  particular  gas  In  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  other  gases  that  are  less  signlfl- 
ctnt."  says  Doctor  Johnson.  This  will  be 
e-;)ecially  Important  if  contaminating  gases 
are  present  in  large  amounts. 

fOLLO     12    WILL    create    "AIR    POLLDTION" 
PROBLEMS   ON    MOON 

There  certainly  will  be  "pollution"  of  the 
Mwns  ultra-thin  atmoephere  from  ApoUo 
1-  rocket  engines  and  surface  operations,  says 
Dtrtor  Johnson.  About  10  tons  of  volatiles 
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will  be  released  near  the  lunar  surface  dur- 
ing "Intrepld's"  descent,  surface,  and  ascent 
operations. 

The  amount  of  contaminating  gas  mole- 
cules will  be  about  equal  to  the  amotint  of 
solar  wind  particles  striking  the  entire  lunar 
surfac*  In  about  three  hours. 

"The  critical  question  is:  How  quickly  will 
the  contamination  clear  up?" 

LAD'S  entrance  aperture — the  part  that 
resembles  a  camera's  lens — will  be  turned 
away  from  "Intrepid"  when  the  ALSEP  pack- 
age elements  are  placed  on  the  surface.  With 
LAD  some  350  feet  from  the  lunar  module, 
this  win  avoid  come  pressure  and  back- 
scatterlng  effects,  especially  at  takeoff. 

More  important  In  the  contamination 
problem,  says  Doctor  Johnson,  is  probably 
the  adsorption  of  exhaust  gas  on  the  lunar 
surface,  and  its  slow  release.  The  proportion 
of  the  10  tons  of  exhaust  gases  that  'wlU 
"soak"  into  the  stirface,  and  the  time  needed 
for  its  release  are  not  yet  known. 

If  gas  retention  time  at  the  surface  is 
short,  contamination  may  not  be  slgnlflcant 
after  one  day.  If  it  is  long,  three  hours  or 
more,  the  rate  of  improvement  may  be  much 
slower.  "Contamination  could  prove  to  be  a 
problem  for  several  months"  in  that  case, 
says  Doctor  Johnson. 

LAD  was  constructed  from  an  improved 
version  of  a  laboratory  ionization  gauge  fur- 
nished by  National  (now  Norton)  Research 
Corporation  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  as- 
sociated electronics  by  Marshall  Laboratories 
(now  Time  Zero  Corporation)  of  Torrance, 
Calif.  The  gauge  was  tested  at  UT  Dallas,  and 
transferred  to  the  Houston  assembly  point, 
where  Bendlx  Corporation  has  been  the  prime 
contractor  to  bring  the  ALSEP  hardware 
together. 

ALSEP  for  Apollo  12.  in  addition  to  the 
limar  ionosphere  detector  from  Rice,  and 
LAD,  will  Include  a  new  seismic  experiment 
prepared  Jointly  by  Columbia  University, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  University  of  Hawaii;  Instruments  to 
measure  the  Moon's  magneUc  and  electrical 
fields.  Jointly  by  NASA-Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter and  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  and  an 
experiment  to  measure  the  direction  and  in- 
tensity of  the  solar  wind,  furnished  by  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory.  California  Institute 
of  Technology. 

ALSEP's  electrical  power,  for  both  the  ex- 
periments and  the  radio  transmitters  that 
will  beam  date  back  to  Earth,  will  come  from 
a  nuclear  generator,  the  first  ever  carried  to 
another  space  body  from  Earth.  Fueled  by 
Plutonium  238,  it  is  designed  to  keep  ALSEP 
operating  around  the  clock  for  at  least  one 
year  of  l4-day  lunar  days  and  nights 


CONGRATULATING  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  when  there  is  seemingly  so  much 
ingratitude  in  our  society,  it  is  indeed 
refreshing  to  receive  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  fine  constituents  which  portrays 
real  appreciation  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Many  times  the  fine  services  of  a 
Federal  agency,  like  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, are  taken  for  granted  and 
imheralded. 

This  letter.  I  am  sure,  will  let  these 
dedicated  Government  employees  know 
that  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  untiring  efforts  are  appreciated. 
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Mrs.  Shackelford's  letter  is  as  follows: 
Dublin.  Ga., 
December  10.  1969. 
Hon.  G.  Elliott  Hagan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Haoan:  Your  recent  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  following  the  death  of  my 
husband,  Sidney  C.  Shackleford,  in  the  VA 
Center  at  Dublin,  Georgia,  was  very  kind. 
Hearing  from  you  has  prompted  me  to  direct 
these  words  to  you  with  the  request  that  you 
please  redirect  them  as  you  think  appro- 
priate. 

My  huband,  a  service-connected  veteran  of 
WWII,  had  long  had  contact  at  intervals  with 
officials  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  Their 
desire  seemed  always  to  render  every  service 
available  to  him  and  was  accomplished  with 
courtesy  that  permitted  and  encouraged  his 
dignity.  This  in  itself  warrants  my  resolve 
to  communicate  appreciation . 

When  I  mention  to  you  that  his  death  was 
preceded  by  a  three  year  period  during  which 
he  was  hospitalized  in  each  of  the  four  VA 
Hospitals  In  Georgia  so  that  every  resource 
and  facility  of  modern  medicine  be  offered 
him  in  his  fight  for  life  as  good  as  he  could 
have  for  as  long  as  he  could  have  it,  you 
begin  to  see,  I  am  sure,  the  dilemma  of  one 
small  voice  trying  to  thank  so  many  for  so 
much.  I  must  say  that  his  excellent  care  was 
matched  by  courtesy  and  at  times  almost  un- 
believable  concern  for  him  and  his  family 

Surely,  pride  in  such  an  Organization  that 
functioned  so  untiringly  and  so  well  in  my 
husband's  case  is  Justified  among  those  who 
direct  It.  Please  accept  the  gratitude  of  his 
family. 

Very  truly  yours. 

(Mrs.  S.  C.)   Olene  Shackelford. 

Having  served  for  a  time  on  the  Veter- 
ans Committee  of  the  House.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  dedication  of  these  people. 
Mrs.  Shackelford  has  performed  a  service 
herself  by  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  her  Congressman  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  her  sincere  letter  of  appreciation  is 
indeed  refreshing. 


COWINNERS  OF  LANE  BRYANT 
VOLUNTEER  AWARDS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  21 
years  ago  the  Lane  Bryant  Volunteer 
Awards  were  created  with  the  objective 
of  seeking  out  and  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  those  Americans  who  were  making 
significant  contributions  to  their  fellow 
man  through  positive,  volunteer  action 
against  massive  social  problems. 

Since  1948,  the  first  year  in  which  the 
awards  were  given,  38  domestic  awards 
and  six  international  awards  have  been 
made.  The  recipients  have  represented  all 
walks  of  life  but  one  common  demonina- 
tor  characterizes  them  all — the  encour- 
agement of  self-help  through  mutual  in- 
volvement. Each  provided  aid  and  sup- 
port to  those  in  need  but  in  addition  they 
did  what  in  the  end  is  far  more  impor- 
tant— they  taught  others  how  to  begin 
working  toward  a  life  of  self-reliance  and 
dignity. 

The  purpose  of  the  lane  Bryant  Vol- 
unteer Awards  is  to  bring  the  work  of 
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these  unrecognized  people  to  public  light 
and  public  acknowledgment  As  founder 
Raphael   Malsin  said  of   the  awards 

Thev  -.er'. e  a.s  <\  k:nd  vf  X-ray  Into  the 
inner  a  irlc:ii<N  '(  "it  s.^ie-y  They  lUuml- 
nat*  -he  T^ub^  ipots.  they  highlight  the 
*ymp'"r;\-  'hey  show  us  the  best  and  the 
worst  Thev  are  a  kind  of  laboratory  where 
we  can  see  healing  ideas  being  tested  They 
are  *  tribute  to  the  power  of  individuals,  the 
best  kind  of  individuals. 

This  year  four  Lane  Bryant  Volunteer 
A'Aards  were  made  at  a  ceremuny  at  the 
Department  of  State  on  December  4  It  ls 
my  pnvilege  to  have  knowTi  and  admired 
one  of  the  recipientji.  Sam  Greene,  for 
many  years  He  is  a  truly  outstanding  and 
unique  American. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  share  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  fine  work  which  the-se 
people  are  domi^,  I  insert  at  this  pouit  m 
tlie  Recdro  a  brief  description  of  the 
contribution.s  which  each  of  the  award 
winners  has  made  It  makes  for  verv 
heartwarming  readmn.  Mr  Speaker,  and 
I  Jcnow.  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join 
mm  in  exttndins  our  thanks  ar.d  our  con- 
gratulations to  these  truly  selfless 
Amencans 
HccH  Downey.  Cowinnfr  Intern\tjonal 
Award 

In  A  remo'e  province  of  Ethloptu  3.500  feet 
above  sea  level,  a  28-year-old  native  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri  Uibors  :n  the  hot.  arid  ter- 
rain He  ;3  wurking  to  help  people  who  *re 
lighting  :iot  only  the  natural  enemies  of 
po-erty  and  disenic.  but  the  human  hostil- 
ities th.»t  exist  III  the  unsettled  areiis  as  well 

Hugh  Diiwney  L-ame  to  Ethiopia  as  .in  en- 
listed mm  in  the  United  States  Army  A 
chance  meeting  with  .-•  pneat  introduced  the 
young  soldier  to  the  poverty  of  the  remote 
villages  From  that  moment  he  was  commu- 
ted ro  teach  the  viUivgers  how  to  help  Uiem- 
sel-. es  in  every  way  possible. 

After  Mr  Downey's  discharge  from  the 
Army  la  19fl5.  he  only  returned  home  long 
enough  to  marry  his  cnildhood  sweet.'ieBrt 
and  to  seek  support  rrom  .imong  his  'rtend^ 
and  family  for  the  people  of  Ethiopia  Then 
the  Downeys  returned  and  despite  tremen- 
dous obstacles.  h«ve  recorded  an  impresoive 
list   of   achievements 

Through  their  efTorts.  10  schools,  eurrfntty 
educaung  1.000  pupiU,  have  been  'luiit. 
equipped  uid  started  Ten  brick  makln;;  ma- 
chines, imported  from  the  United  stales. 
have  been  loaned  to  villages  to  •.ransfcrm 
grass  hut  structures  into  sturdy  clean  ;io:ne> 
One  village  has  a  church,  council  luill  and 
many  residences  .ind.  as  a  reward  for  Its 
progress.  ha«  been  presented  with  a  ga.solme 
powered  generator  for  electricity. 

An  orphanage  of  Ave  buildings,  designed 
free  of  charge  by  an  American  architectural 
firm,  houses  100  orphans.  A  school  con- 
nected with  the  orphanage  Is  open  to  an 
additional  100  day  students  from  poor  fam- 
ilies in  the  area.  Its  scholastic  standing  Is 
recognized  as  among  the  best  A  public  li- 
brary of  over  5.000  volumes  *as  established 
m  Keren  It  was  so  popular  that  the  munic- 
ipality  has  taken  over   Its  operation. 

The  Downeys  personally  combatted  two 
serious  malaria  epidemics,  obtaining  quan- 
tities of  medicines,  organizing  and  super- 
vising a  distribution  system  They  have  or- 
ganized and  taken  part  in  medical  safaris. 
carrying  aid  Into  remote  areas  never  before 
having  the  benefit  of  modern  medicine  They 
continually  minister  to  the  sick  and  afflicted 
in  a  large  area  surrounding  the  town  of 
Keren  Presently,  they  are  building  a  75  bed 
hospital  in  Keren,  a  modern  structure  de- 
signed by  an  American  architectural  fl."m 
Joining  with  the  orttcials    it  Keren   'he  Down- 
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eys  have  helped  establish  an  obstetrical  clinic 
which  Is  nearly  ready  for  use 

With  all  this  incredible  activity,  the  Down- 
eys have  also  managed  to  maintain  a  h^'me 
providing  room,  board  and  tuition  for  sec- 
ondary 3Ch<x>l  students  who  otherwise  would 
be  unable  to  continue  their  education  Thev 
have  financed  young  native  businessmen  in 
establishing  trades  for  which  they  are  suited 
In  addition.  Mr  Downey  has  conducted  .small. 
but  successful  agrlcultiiral  experiments 

These  accomplishments  have  taken  their 
toll  Mrs  Downey  lost  her  first  baby  In  Keren 
and  was  once  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  stray 
nrle  shot  Happily,  the  D<iwneys  welcomed 
the  birth  of  their  son.  Hugh  Michael,  on 
.March:!.  1969 

Mr  Downey  has  been  commended  by  His 
Imperial  Majesty  Emperor  Halle  Selassie  H 
H  Ras  Asseratte  Ka.ssa  Oo\eriior  General 
r.f  Eritrea,  stated  that  even  more  important 
than  Mr  Dow^ney's  physical  accomplishments. 
Is  his  mural  force  Governor  Kassa  pointed 
out  that  he  is  a  man  of  peace  and  of  much 
creative  ability,  compassion  and  Intelligence 
Hugh  Downey  conveys  to  the  people  the  need 
for  the  ciitninlt nieiii  '.i  self-tfivernment  the 
need  for  liHr<l  wnrk  In  a  .vplrlt  of  sacrifice 
and  growth  He  actively  trftln.>i  Ethiopian 
citizens  to  take  over  the  various  projects  he 
initiates,  and  Inspires  others  to  start  similar 
projects  on  their  own 

Praise  for  Hugh  Downey  does  not  come 
from  high  places  alone  A  river  near  Keren 
has  been   renamed  The   River   Hugh 

Sam    ORKXNG.    COWINNER.    iNXEHNATlOhfAL 
AWAKD 

Uncle  Sam,  to  the  people  of  Guatemala.  Is 

not  the  United  States  Government  but  a 
retired  New  York  buslne.ssmnii  Sam  Greene 
Mr  Greene  might  have  been  content  to  live  In 
leisure  at  his  comfortable  home  on  the  shore 
of  Guatemala's  beautiful  Lake  Atltlan,  but 
his  keen  sense  of  obligation  to  help  his  neigh- 
bor his  sadness  at  seeing  the  p^iverty  stricken 
hopelessness  of  many  highland  Indians,  and 
his  ever  active  practical  mind  prompted  him 
to  take  action 

The  late  President  Kennedy  once  said 
"One  man  can  make  a  difference  '  Sam 
Greene  pruves  this  to  be  true,  but  would 
have  added  The  blgRCSt  bank  In  the  world 
Is  the  pair  of  hands  of  a  poor  man"  For  Sam 
Greene  has  .iltered  the  philosophy  of  volun- 
teerlsm  and  community  action  with  a  start- 
Ingly  simple  thesis  If  vou  loan  i  pi'mr  man 
money  in  term.t  fir  ran  understand  la  penny 
a  day  I  he  would  prefer  to  borrow  the  money 
and  build  for  himself 

The  Fundaclon  del  Centavo.  or  Penny 
Foundation,  was  Sam  cJreene's  unique  penny- 
a-day  program  for  rural  cnmmunlty  imp.'-ove- 
ment  In  1062.  he  Interested  70  Guatemalan 
businessmen  in  establlshlni;  a  revolving  fund 
from  which  loans  are  made  to  village  groups 
for  social  programs  they  themselves  choose 
The  people  do  ihe  work  and  they  pay  for  the 
materials  and  administrative  costs  plus  In- 
terest In  terms  of  a  few  cents  a  day.  an  Idea 
which  can  be  grasped  bv  even  the  Illiterate 
In  one  case  a  pure  water  "system  Imme- 
diately reduced  high  medicine  costs,  pro- 
viding a  vftvlng  even  while  paying  ott  the 
loan  Each  successful  project  not  only  gives 
a  community  self-respect  and  hope,  but  also 
It  brings  the  traditionally  isolated  Indian 
Into  the  econom>  as  a  consumer,  saver,  and 
taxpayer. 

Reimbursement  on  projects  has  been  over 
90''  The  Pennv  Foundation  now  has  rapllal 
of  8200  000  Including  a  matching  grant  from 
the  .Agency  for  International  Development. 
The  Pan  .\merican  Development  Foundation 
and  the  Inter-.'Kmerlcan  Development  Bank 
have  used  Sam  Greene's  help  In  establishing 
similar  program^  m  Ecuador,  the  Dominican 
Republic  Mexico.  Colombia,  and  Chile. 
Formation  groups  are  meeting  In  Nicaragua. 
Honduras,  Venezuela,  and  Peru. 
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Because  111  persons  cannot  easily  help 
themselves.  Sam  Greene  .it  age  76  rides  horse- 
back into  remote  vUl.Hges  to  make  lists  of 
needed  medical  ecjulpment  for  Isolated  clinics. 
Then  he  helps  find  the  necessary  svipplle.s 
During  recent  epidemics  he  ■wa.s  Instru- 
mental in  obtaining  8160.000  In  polio  vaccine 
;tnd  tnoOO  In  vaccine  making  equipment 
He  is  helping  to  form  an  Integrated  immu- 
lU/ation  program  for  all  of  Central  America 
He  raised  $50,000  for  a  lu.n-proflt  lund  used 
to  finance  young  doctors  and  dentists  who 
vi-lsh  to  establish  a  practice  In  rural  areas, 
most  of  which  have  one  doctor  per  lOoooo 
people 

Mr  Greene  also  developed  the  first  low  cost 
life  Insurance  program,  designed  to  keep 
pcMir  families  from  going  into  debt  when  a 
family  member  dies.  This  is  important  when 
one  remembers  that  interest  rates  of  10 
per  month  are  common  in  Central  America 
He  has  begun  a  private  sector  land  reform 
[irogram  wherebv  a  sharecropper  can  buy  Ins 
land,  wcrk  it.  and  pay  for  it.  He  developed 
for  the  Ministry  (if  Education  an  arrange- 
ment for  rural  education  by  television 

One  of  his  favorite  programs  is  based  f>n  the 
Idea  of  leverage  Funds  that  stay  In  the 
United  States  are  used  as  guarantees  for  loans 
made  by  Latin  American  banks  for  .social 
development  The  result  is  that  United  States 
capital  IS  not  exported  but  is  used  to  help 
the  Latin  Americans  to  do  their  own  develop- 
ment financing 

"Don't  say  I'm  a  philanthropist — I'm  not." 
empha.slzes  Sam  Greene  "I'm  a  good  or- 
ganizer "  Whatever  the  terminology,  his  pro- 
grams produce  direct  results  at  the  grass 
roofs  level  Hi-  Ideas  on  the  use  of  monev 
bring  the  pride  of  accomplishment,  the  pride 
of  not  begging,  and  the  pride  of  paying  one  s 
way 

The  Guatemalans  think  so  loo—  they 
awarded  him  the  Order  of  the  Quetzal,  the 
country's  highest  honor.  He  Is  the  only 
American  to  have  received  it 

Bronson  Gentry.  Winner.  N.\tionai, 
iNorvtDfAL    Award 

On  a  Monday  morning  in  Detroit,  young 
children  crops  at  the  once  dangerous  corner 
of  Kltchner  and  JelTerson — safely.  They 
might  have  tieen  killed  or  seriously  injured. 
,is  others  had  been,  while  the  community 
was  unable  to  secure  a  traffic  light. 

On  a  Tuesday  evening  In  Detroit,  parents 
iittend  a  "coffee  conference  "  They  speak  In- 
formallv  with  their  children's  teachers — 
gaining  valuable  Insights— bridging  the  gen- 
eration gap  They  might  have  been  sitting 
at  home,  asking  one  another  where  thev 
had  failed 

On  a  summer  day  In  Detroit,  a  group  of 
youngsters  swim  In  their  recreation  area's 
new  pool  They  might  have  been  out  van- 
dalizing  a   supermarket 

On  Thanksgiving  day  in  Detroit,  a  woman 
serves  her  fourteen  children  a  fine  turkey 
dinner,  though  they  had  been  living  on 
meager  funds  Thev  might  have  had  verv 
little  to  be  thankful  fcr 

The  outlook  fcr  manv  Detroit  citizens 
might  have  been  very  bleak  ...  if  It  were 
not  for  the  efforts  of  Bronson  Gentry. 

The  city  of  Detroit,  like  many  others,  has 
experienced  Its  share  of  restlessness,  disor- 
der, vandalism  and  crime  With  his  strong 
belief  m  community  self-help  Bronson  Ger- 
try  organized  his  neighbors  Into  groups  able 
to   "ake   action  against   these   social   Ills. 

As  scoutmaster  of  a  troop  he  fovmded.  Mr 
Gentry  guided  his  young  men  In  an  exhibi- 
tion aimed  at  curbing  vandalism  In  add.- 
tion.  he  sponsored  a  program  on  crime  ai  d 
vandalism  for  local  merchants  and  churchc-, 
and  was  instrumental  In  nrganlzintt  nnd  c:.- 
rectlng  a  citizens'  vigilance  committee  'O 
maintain  discipline  on  school  buses 

.An  urban  renewal  program  elsewhere  n 
the  city  resulted  in  a  housing  shortage  m 
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Mr  Gentry  s  neighborhood,  as  well  as  over- 
crtiwded  schools  and  Increased  crime.  Mr. 
Gentry  took  action  He  petitioned  City  Hall 
tor  the  improvement  vf  Maheras  Field,  a 
recreational  laclhty  that  had  deteriorated 
;o  the  extent  that  It  was  no  longer  safe  for 
children.  .As  a  beginning  he  requested  the 
ciinstructlon  of  baseball  diamonds,  to  be 
'.,:  .owed  by  a  new  field  house,  and  finally,  a 
swimming  pool,  riie  city's  Initial  response 
was  good.  Howe\er.  when  the  next  fiscal  year 
arrived,  the  money  was  .suddenly  diverted 
el.--ewhere.  But  not  for  l-ing.  Mr.  Gentry  went 
to  work  once  more,  and  the  money  was  re- 
allocated for  Maheras 

Bronson  Gentry  waged  an  unrelenting  cam- 
paign for  neighborhood  conservation,  under- 
taking an  ambitious  battle  to  have  danger- 
ous and  dilapidated  houses  torn  down.  He 
offered  reasonable  plans  for  the  use  of  lots 
left  vacant,  organi/ed  alley  cleanups.  Im- 
proved street  lighting,  Initiated  more  fre- 
quent garbage  pick-ups  and  regular  police 
pa'ruls.  He  saw  to  it  that  traffic  lights  were 
inst.illed  on  busy  street  corners  where  they 
were  desperately  needed  and  worked  to  rid 
the  streets  of  abandoned  and  junked  cars, 

.\  leader  In  the  volunteer  anti-crime  pa- 
trol which  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  city, 
Mr  Gentry  went  "Into  the  streets"  with  a 
large  group  of  men  to  "cool  things  down" 
when  a  summer  disturbance  threatened  to 
erupt  Into  a  riot.  As  a  result  of  his  activities 
in  this  area,  he  recently  received  the  Police 
Clti/en  Award  in  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  police-citizen  coopera- 
;lou  and  understanding.  The  Detroit  News. 
orif;inat<->r  of  the  award,  felt  that  Mr.  Gentry 
displayed  a  unique  sense  of  the  individual's 
oblieatlcin  ro  the  conimiuiitv- 

Recognii'lng  the  problems  of  overcrowding 
In  the  schools,  Bron.son  Gentry  led  the  fight 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  school.  As  head 
of  a  Project  .■\dvlsory  Committee,  he  pre- 
pared educational  specifications  for  the  new 
facility,  which  Is  now  located  next  to  Ma- 
lier.is  Field,  affording  the  area's  children  a 
place  to  play  after  school  without  having  to 
cross  dangerous  intersections.  Another  first 
tor  the  school  is  a  coinnuinity  kitchen- 
lounge  for  Informal  parent-teacher  con- 
ferences. 

Bronson  Gentry  has  demonstrated  an  un- 
usual rapport  with  neighborhood  youngsters. 
One  of  his  most  successful  undertakings  has 
been  his  work  with  boys  involved  in  vandal- 
ism or  petty  theft  Parolled  In  his  custody 
and  "sentenced"  to  a  few  weeks  of  work  in 
!.l5  basement,  they  spend  every  free  hour 
working  with  saws  and  lathes,  learning  how 
to  build,  to  create,  to  spend  lime  construc- 
tively, "i'oungsters  rarely  want  to  leave  when 
the  '  .sentence  "  has  been  completed. 

.^s  chairman  of  the  Youth  Recreation  com- 
mittee of  the  Rivervlew  Community  Council. 
Mr  Gentry  leads  the  area's  boys  and  girls 
in  projects  designed  to  benefit  needy  families. 
.\mfing  their  yearly  activities  Is  the  dis- 
tribution of  Thanksglvlne  baskets  to  large 
families,  widows  and  senior  citizens. 

Bronson  Gentry  is  not  a  professional;  he  Is 
a  Janitor  in  a  local  factory.  He  Is  concerned 
ibom  his  community,  and  Is  an  Indomitable 
Jorce  In  Its  preservation.  With  his  help,  the 
future  Just  might  be  a  great  deal  brighter 
.'or  the  citizens  of  Detroit 

ScoTLANn  CoMMtNrrv  Development,  Inc  , 

Winner.  National  Groi-p  A'ward 
Ramshackle  houses  on  rutted  dirt  roads, 
.'i'jrr-.undPd  by  Junked  cars,  mountains  of 
r-abbish  and  other  debris  of  poverty.  Shanties 
Without  indo':>r  plumbing,  running  water, 
!';e<'-ricity.  modern  heat  or  trash  removal. 
Cru:nbling  homes  Helpless  squalor.  This  'was 
■-he  community  of  Scotland  in  Montgomery 
County.  Maryland. 

An  enclave  of  50  Negro  families  whose 
median  Income  of  $80  a  week  had  to  be 
stretched   to  cover  the  expenses  of  families 
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of  six,  seven,  eight  or  more.  These  were  the 
residents  of  Scotland. 

A  fast-growing,  progressive  county,  where 
affluent  white  suburbanites  enjoy  lovely  park 
lands,  expensive  new  homes  and  one  of  the 
highest  median  incomes  in  the  nation.  This 
is  the  rest  of  Montgomery  County. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  residents 
of  Scotland,  mainly  descendants  of  slaves. 
heeded  the  advice  of  their  ancestors  and  held 
onto  their  land  even  when  thev  had  nothing 
else.  But,  in  1965.  the  roots  of  their  rural 
conununity  were  severely  strained  by  land 
speculators  who  sought  acreage  to  house 
Washington's  upper  middle  class  Tlie  future 
was  indeed  bleak  for  Scotland's  citizens,  who 
had  no  resources  for  relocation  The  Save  Our 
Scotland  (SOS)  Committee  was  set  up  by 
county,  civic  and  church  leaders,  as  well  us 
some  sympathetic  Bethesda  neighbors,  to  in- 
vestigate avenues  of  action  for  the  area  SOS 
moved  the  county  to  repair  the  town  well  and 
extend  water  and  sewer  services  to  the  local 
cluirch,  and  organized  an  ambitious  clean- 
up campaign.  As  the  community  began  to 
take  on  more  and  more  responsibility  for 
itself,  the  Scotland  Comniunltv  Development 
Corporation  (£CDC)  was  formed. 

The  basic  concept  behind  SCDC  was  that 
the  local  residents  poal  their  combined  land 
holdings,  sell  some  of  them,  and  build  new 
housing  on  the  remaining  acreage.  Then  be- 
gan the  tortuous  process  of  title-searching. 
Volunteers  uncovered  extremely  complicated 
systems  of  ownership,  to  the  extent  where 
one  resident  was  found  to  own  1'108  of  nis 
quarter  acre  plot.  As  the  process  of  land 
buying  progressed,  model  communities  were 
designed,  with  the  main  requirements  drawn 
by  Scotland's  citizens  to  conform  with  their 
own  life-styles.  An  example  is  the  inclusion 
of  front  porches  en  the  townhotises.  a  rarity 
today.  The  final  result  is  a  plan  which  in- 
cludes six  basic  types  of  townhouses.  rang- 
ing in  size  from  two  to  five  bedrooms. 

With  the  aid  of  a  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUDi  grant  of  $78,400.  the  100 
units  are  now  being  completed.  As  they  be- 
come ready,  families  will  take  possession,  and 
their  old  shacks  will  be  demolished,  thus 
avoiding  the  trauma  of  forced  relocation. 
Seventy-five  of  the  units  will  be  low  rental. 
the  others  will  be  for  sale  through  the  life 
Insurance  industry's  billion  dollar  housing 
fund. 

Residents  who  owned  land  m  Scotland 
have  traded  it  for  equity  in  housing.  Others, 
such  as  Melvln  Crawford,  president  of  the 
SCDC,  can  gain  equity  in  their  homes 
through  their  own  labor.  Mr.  Crawford,  a 
maintenance  man  with  a  wife  and  seven 
children,  spent  42  years  in  a  "dilapidated 
four  room  house  not  fit  to  live  in."  He  and  his 
family  have  chosen  their  new  three  bedroom 
home  in  the  development — with  available 
room  for  expansion. 

Along  with  the  task  of  building  new  homes, 
the  SCDC  has  accomplished  many  other 
goals.  Anticipating  some  of  the  problems  cf 
the  first  year  of  residence,  tliev  held  a  benefit 
which  raised  over  $8,000  to  hire  a  full-time 
social  worker.  They  have  instituted  such 
services  as  tutorials,  community  newsletters, 
emergency  legal  help  and  a  liighly  successful 
furniture  drive.  The  Scotland  Teen  Health 
and  Beauty  Workshop,  instituted  this  past 
year,  offers  girls  a  variety  of  activities  dealing 
with  fashion,  dieting,  cosmetics,  creative  ex- 
ercise and  modeling.  A  "mod  fashion  tour  of 
Georgetown"  and  a  tea  with  Informal  model- 
ing are  highlights  of  their  activities  to  date. 
The  Scotland  Community  Development, 
Inc.,  saw  a  problem,  studied  it,  and  went  into 
action.  Using  their  own  resources,  hundreds 
of  people  frcm  diverse  backgrounds  worked 
together  to  create  in  Scotland  a  climate  of 
opportunity  in  which  individuals  can  become 
economically  and  socially  viable  citizens — all 
within  the  familiar  and  comfortable  sur- 
roundings of  Montgomery  County.  This  is  the 
Scotland  of  today  ,  .  .  and  tomorrow. 
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AMERICA  FOR  AMERICANS— 
OR  COMMIES? 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  think 
that  my  colleagues  would  be  extremely 
interested  in  a  hard-hittin;i  editorial 
written  by  Fred  Krueger.  editor  of  the 
Baxter  Spring.s  Citizen,  on  our  Vice 
President,  Spiro  Agnew. 

Mr.  Krueger's  editorial  sums  up  the 
feelings  of  the  people  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kansas.  Fred 
Krueger  is  one  of  our  fearless  Kansas 
editors  who  calls  them  as  he  sees  them, 
.America  for  Americans — Or  Commies? 
I  am  departing  from  my  regular  column 
format  today  for  what  we  believe  Is  a  very 
important  reason  ...  to  publicly  state  the 
po.sltion  of  our  newspaper  in  regard  to  recent 
events  taking  place  m  America 

First  of  all,  we  strongly  support  the  speech 
given  by  our  Vice  President  the  other  eve- 
ning concerning  national  television  network 
news  broadcasting. 

For  sometime  now  we  liave  been  extremely 
concerned  over  the  way  all  three  national  TV 
networks  have  dredged  the  depths  of  Insig- 
nificance to  bring  the  anti-.\merican  philos- 
ophies, the  hippies  and  the  Stokley  Car- 
michaels  into  national  prominence. 

As  if  by  preplanned  pattern,  national  TV 
news  has  become  a  direct  tool  for  the  sales- 
manship of  communism,  "th.e  new  culture", 
and  every  other  cause  aimed  either  at  hate 
for  .America  or  the  surrender  of  America. 

-Americans  are  now  watching  and  hearing 
on  T\''  exactly  what  the  elite  few  want  us 
to  see  and  hear  in  a  powerful  attempt  to 
sway  public  opinion. 

We  are  pleased  that  our  Vice  Pre.=  ident  had 
the  "guts"  to  stand  up  for  us  the  way  lie 
did  .  .  .  but.  we  also  note  with  utter  disgust 
a  few-  politicians  who  are  as  usual  placing 
their  personal  ambitions  above  the  good  of 
our  great  country  by  publicly  denouncing 
this  stand.  We  challenge  All  Americans  ir- 
regardless  of  their  politics  to  unite  by  plac- 
ing America  first  and  politics  second  in 
these  times  of  crisis. 

Secondly,  we  want  to  go  on  record  stip- 
porting  our  President  as  our  team  quarter- 
back in  regard  to  the  terrible  war  in  Viet 
Nam. 

We  all  know  the  so-called  Peace  Mora- 
toriums -ft-ere  originally  organized  and  prin- 
cipally financed  by  Peking,  Moscow  and  Ha- 
vana for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  about 
the  total  surrender  of  America  by  enligting 
-Americans  to  do  their  impossible  job  for 
them. 

Of  course  North  Viet  Nam's  next  move 
will  be  to  take  the  war  directly  to  wher- 
ever Americans  are  located  in  Viet  Nam  in 
order  to  make  the  sting  of  future  peace 
moratoriums  more  effective. 

It  all  boils  down  to  one  basic  fact  ,  .  .  The 
Communists  are  still  determined  to  use  every 
means  at  their  disposal  to  overthrow  our 
government  and  bury  us  all  as  they  have 
threatened  they  will  do  from  the  beginning. 
It  is  up  to  "the  great  silent  majority",  rep- 
resenting over  90'~  of  the  American  "people, 
to  Speak  Up  Now!  Let  the  networks  (not  our 
local  stations  I  hear  from  you.  L«t  your  con- 
gressman know  how  you  feel ! 

Just  remember  .  .  .  Russia  also  has  a  "great 
silent  majority"  representing  90'":  of  the 
Russian  people,  but  their  silent  majority  re- 
mained silent  too  long  and  Russia  is  now 
ruled  with  an  iron  fist  by  the  10'"  who  call 
tliemselves  "Communists  ". 

Do  You  believe  it  can't  happen  here  .  .  .  ? 
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BIO  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  tow* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17.  I9fi9 

Mr  SCHWENOEL  Mr  Speaker,  my 
editorial  for  today  is  from  the  Columbia, 
S.C  .  State  Record.  The  editorial  follows 

P«o.  Con  TmccK  Tsstimont  Piles  Cp 

WASKtNOTON  —Testimony  far  a.nd  igi.ns'. 
bigger  '.rucks  on  federal  In'.erslate  highways 
piled  up  before  a  House  subcommittee  last 
week  with  opponents  outnumbering  advo- 
catea  in  contrast  to  the  precedini;  week 

Those  stating  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal or  p>ortlons  of  it  included  the  American 
Automobile  Asaoclatlon.  the  American  Ajs'-i- 
clatlon  of  State  Highway  Officials,  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
Iowa  director  of  highways 

Coming  out  In  favor  of  it  were  Rep  Al 
Ullman.  D-Ore  .  and  William  W  Owen,  presi- 
dent of  the  Dayton,  Ohio.  City  Transit  Com- 
pany 

It  !j  the  industry  f>oeitlon  that  wider 
heavier  and  In  some  cases  longer  buses  and 
trucks  would  be  safer  and  more  comfortable 
and  actually  easier  on  the  naUon's  highways 
than  thoee  presently  In  use  Critics  dissent 
vigorously 

The  bill  would  Increase  weight  limits  on  a 
single  axle  from  18  000  to  20  000  p.iund.^  on 
tandem  .^xles  from  32,00  to  34.000  pounds  and 
raise  the  present  gross  weight  limit  of  73.380 
pounds  to  as  much  as  108  000  pounds  on  a 
nlne-.vxle  truck 

It  would  permit  widening  of  trucks  and 
buses  from  eight  to  eight  and  one-half  feet 
and  impose  a  70-foot  length  limit  There  is 
presently  no  federal  limit,  but  all  but  three 
states  have  limits  of  65  feet  or  less. 

The  measure  also  contains  a  grandfather 
clause  allowing  states  that  now  permit  vast- 
ly larger  trucks  to  continue  to  do  so  indefi- 
nitely 

The  highway  ofBclals'  association  said  this 
pnnlslon  would  "provide  the  >jpenlng  for 
the  encouragement  of  further  escalation  and 
liberalization  of  weight  regulations  ' 

But  UUman  told  the  subcommittee  on 
roads  of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
that  the  clause  Is  essential,  at  least  for  Ore- 
gon which  permits  operation  of  m;unmoth 
triple-unit  Taller  combinations  as  much  as 
105  feet  long 

George  F  Kachleln  Jr  .  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  Triple  A.  called  the  measure  "an 
antlsafety  bill  almost  Identical  with  the  big 
truck  bin  which  failed  of  passage  last  year  ' 

Kachleln  declared  "we  cannot  ask  100  mil- 
lion drivers  to  be  guinea  pigs  by  Increasing 
the  sizes  and  weights  and  then  researching 
the  effects  The  research  should  be  done 
first   • 

Owen  testified  In  behalf  if  the  entire  blK 
but  said  the  width  Increase  Is  essential  to 
the  bus  industry  Presently  he  said,  many 
large  cities  already  have  '.he  eight-and-one- 
half-foot-wlde  buses  but  they  cannot  leave 
city  limits 

John  Gunther.  executive  director  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  .Mayors,  said  the 
conference  does  not  objei-t  to  the  wider  buses 
but   Is  against   other  provisions   In   the   bill 

Douglas  B  Fugate.  vice  president  of  the 
highway  ofBclals  association  testified  a  study 
by  the  association  shows  that  "an  Increase 
from  the  18.000-pound  to  the  20,000-pound 
load  can  result  In  an  average  loss  of  the  re- 
sult m  an  average  loss  of  the  remaining  life 
of  I  highways  and  bridges)  between  25  to  40 
per  cent  To  increase  it  to  '2, 000  pwunds  can 
result  In  the  loss  of  pavement  life  of  cloe«  to 
60  percent  .  .  ." 
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CONGRESSMAN  DURWARD  HALL 
ADDRESSES  GROCERY  MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF  AMERICA 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

nr  tenncbsks 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr  KUYKENDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently our  colleague.  Congressman  Duh- 
WARD  G  Hall  delivered  an  impwrtant 
address  before  the  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  America  in  New  York  City  Be- 
cau.se  Congressman  Hall  discussed  some 
very  vital  issues  concemmg  the  relation- 
ship between  Government  and  industry. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  include  his 
remarks  m  the  Record 

Conuressman  Hall's  address  follows: 
Speech   by   Rephe.sent^tive  Dt'RW*RD  G    Hall 

Mr  Chairman.  It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  here  today,  to  get  away  frum  the 
"self-charaoterl/ed  effete  corps  of  impudent 
snobs '.  and  dine  with  .i  group  of  those  hardy 
Americans  who  -itlll  have  courage  enough 
to  mix  their  drinks  with  Presca! 

I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  good  It  is 
to  occ.islonally  take  rest  and  recreation  leave 
from  the  Nation's  Capitol,  described  by  some 
as  a  domed  psychiatric  center,  and  to  my 
knowledge  the  only  Institution  in  the  world 
that's  run  by  its  own  inmates 

I  am  happy  to  report,  that  things  in  Wash- 
ington are  about  the  same  as  usual- 
Adam  Claytfin  Powell  Is  still  out  of  town. 
Judge  Haynsworth  Is  still  on  trial.  Dr. 
Knowles  Is  now  developing  his  own  foreign 
policy,  and  Speaker  John  McCormack's  pay 
telephone    has    been   disconnected 

The  Congress  has  even  found  time  to  p<iss 
some  legislation  For  example  The  Cougiess 
hai* — 

Doubled  the  Presidents  sularj':  raised  Its 
>*ii  pay  by  40  percent;  enhanced  their  own 
retirement,  hired  more  office  personnel,  and 
last  week  voted  to  add  to  (and  consolidate > 
Its  equipment  ■  uffli-e.  that  '.s '  i 

Now  those  are  the  major  items,  But.  be- 
lieve It  or  not,  the  House  of  Representatives 
haa  come  up  with  some  constructive  legisla- 
tion too — 

We  have  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
g'HJd  tax  reform  measure,  we  have  started 
the  wheels  roUlng  tt)ward  election  reform:  we 
have  passed  legislation  aimed  at  equalizing 
the  draft;  we  have  produced  a  strong  military 
preparedness  bill.  Including  the  ABM.  and 
my  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  health 
matters' 

We  have  helped  ln.sure  the  safety  of  the 
Nation's  coal  miners  by  enacting  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act;  we  have  passed  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969 
'  against  my  vote.  I  might  add  i ,  and  we  have 
passed  the  air  transportation  bill. 

There  Is  much  more  to  be  accomplished  In 
the  9l3t  Congress.  Legislation  yet  to  be  en- 
acted, but  now  on  the  drawing  boards  in- 
clude 

Poet^il  reform,  farm  legislation;  sex-ori- 
ented mall;  and  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

As  of  now  we  have  so  far  held  ofl  on 
authorizing  any  legislation  for  poverty  and 
foreign  aid! 

There  la  much  to  be  done,  but  In  the  words 
of  John  Randolph,  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment lu  this  country  have  more  to  fear 
from  over  legislation — than  from  any  other 
cause 

A  few  years  ago,  I  got  ttred  of  trying  to 
make  sense  out  of  all  the  double  talk  that 
was  going  on.  and  I  coined  the  phrase 
"credibility  gap,"  before  the  Southern  States 
Industrial  Council — In  two  words  I  said  "a 
mouthful"! 
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Today.  Tm  going  to  be  even  more  efficient 
with  my  words-  - 

If  you  take  the  "cr"  out  of  credibility  gup 
youll  have  the  topic  of  my  speech.  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  "edibility  gap  " 

And  whether  these  two  words  are  also  a 
mouthful,  depends  on  whether  the  Federal 
health  officials  still  give  a  "politician,"  the  op- 
tion to  eat  his  own  words  if  somebody  thlnlcs 
they're  unhealthy. 

This  audience  knows  better  than  nnyo:  e 
(that  I  can  think  of),  what  I  mean  .ibo'i- 
edibility  gap  I'm  talking  about  fmid  addltnp 
.safety  I'm  talking  about  cyclajnates  .nid 
monosodlum  glutamate — unpronounceah> 
technical  terms  a  year  ago.  but  househnid 
words  loday  I'm  t,»lklng  about  salt  and  sughr 
and  caffeine  and  modified  starches  and  sa  - 
charin—  and  anything  else  t'hat  man  decider 
Is  fitting  to  stuff  rats  with.  Pood  supple- 
ments, drug  additives.  In.sectlcldes.  the  D>>- 
laney  amendment  and  Its  need  for  chank-e- 
In  short,  edibility  and  your  responsibility 

I  don't  like  to  eat  my  own  words,  or  .lU, - 
thing  else  that  might  be  unhealthy  But  - 
Chairman  Dunnlng's  Introduction  pointed 
out.  I'm  from  Missouri  And  you  all  know 
what  that  means  'i'oull  have  to  show  mp' 
I'm  also  a  family  physician,  a  hillbilly  sur- 
geon, and  called  the  "Rldge-Runner  Dec  "  -^ 
I  know  a  little  about  what  Is  healthy  antl 
what  i.s  not  healthy.  Old  enuCf  to  lived 
through  the  cholesterol  scare  three  times' 

Being  from  Missouri  and  being  a  medi  .<) 
doctor,  I  don't  take  kindly  to  anybody  trymij 
to  .scare  me  Into  protecting  my  health,  or  the 
health  of  my  constituents  I  want  the  f;i.  ts 
first.  Then  I'll  listen  And  If  I  have  to  act  o 
protect  the  public's  health.  I'll  act  quick'.' 

Nowadays,    it    has    become    fashlon.Tble 
mix  fact-finding  with  fact-telling. 

T'he  fact  that  the  press  reports  the  ::u: 
that  someone  is  trying  to  prove  somethinc 
leads  to  the  fact  that  the  public  gets  ci  ;i- 
cerned  This  leads  to  the  fact  that  indusrr-, 
government  .igencles.  and  Congress  get  con- 
cerned And  more  often  than  not,  this  le.ids 
to  the  fact  that  the  world  becomes  con- 
cerned.   I  Shades  of  silent  springs!! 

But.  everybody  has  a  fact  tolerance — '.i  u 
give  people  too  many  facts  and  they  get  c  u- 
fused  And  that's  the  point.  We've  «ot  to  Uo 
a  lot  more  fact-finding  and  a  lot  less  fact- 
telling 

The  FedertU  Government  dn't  alway.<  do 
this!  The  last  administration  came  to  us  with 
a  bill  to  raise  the  debt  limit  .iiid  at  the  t:i:ne 
time  awarded  a  significant  grant  to  the 
University  of  California  to  study  comic  strips 
•o  promot*  our  understanding  of  them 

If  we  need  Federal  aid  to  underst.%nd  cotnlc 
strips,  we  can  never  hope  to  understand  'he 
effects  of  ingesting  cyclamates  and  mot.o- 
sodium  glutamate.  or  the  use  of  L-dopa  as 
It's  called,  for  limited  and  experimental  pre- 
scription of  Parkinson  s  disease 

A.S  you  are  very  much  aware,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ordered 
food  and  drug  manufacturers  to  cease  u.s::ig 
cyclamates,  due  to  tests  m  which  a  laree 
dosage  of  a  cyclamate  mixture  resulted  ir. 
findings  of  cancer  In  several  rat  bladder? 

Also.  very  much  In  the  news  lately,  ire 
some  controversial  tests  with  MSO  and  b.iby 
mice.  Injections  of  high  dosage  of  MSG  were 
reported  to  have  resulted  in  brain  damagi  :c 
baby  mice. 

A  young  lady  acquaintance  of  one  of  .nv 
staff  members  called  a  regional  office  o:  a 
Federal  Government  agency.  As  a  consumer 
who  likes  gravy  and  can  afford  to  eat  It.  -he 
asked  a  Federal  functionary  to  explain  wnat 
the  problem  was,  with  "MSG."  He  answered 
tt.at  MSG  was  found  to  have  caused  cancer 
In  baby  mice  when  given  in  doses  ten  times 
as  great  as  a  human  baby  would  normally 
receive.  Shades  of  passe  mother's  milk  .iiid 
cute   efficient  filtering  processes. 

He  has  gotten  his  mice  and  his  rats  and 
his  cyclamates  and  MSG  confused.  Worse  he 
had  spread   his  confusion.  Maybe  you  can  t 
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blame  him.  with  all  of  the  facts  about  food 
safety  that  are  being  thrown  around  these 
days.  But  this  is  how  the  "edibility  gap" 
widens  and  confidence  in  industry  and  gov- 
ernment breaks  down. 

Lets  look  at  history  for  a  minute — Sur- 
tuyona — 

The  first  recorded  case  of  concern  over  food 
^afety  involved  a  gentleman  named  Adam 
who  took  a  bite  out  of  an  apple.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  the  apple  contained  no  pesticide 
residue  But  ever  since  that  bite,  man  has 
been  emotionally  and  economically  con- 
cerned with  food  purity,  and  other  problems! 
Food,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  is  a  necessity. 
Hut  unlike  the  air.  food  became  a  medium 
•jf  commercial  exchange.  The  simple  trading 
c-f  agricultural  crops,  evolved  Into  a  primitive 
network  Involving  "specialists"  who  could 
take  foods  from  producers  and  get  them  to 
tonsumers  in  pretty  and  efficient  packages — 
I'r  a  profit. 

Students  of  the  Middle  Ages  know  that  the 
ihghtest  suspicion  of  food  adulteration  by  a 
merchant  of  those  times  resulted  in  his 
meeting  with  some  of  the  crudest  punish- 
ment, then  conceived  by  man. 

Historically,  one  of  the  first  and  most  cer- 
•!iin  methods  of  testing  food  safety  was 
■■•Trictly  empirical.  If  some  one  died  or  got 
-ick  from  eating  a  particular  food,  the  people 
;n  his  community,  stopped  eating  that  food. 
Tills  was  a  rather  hit-and-miss  method  that 
::M'ct  human  beings  as  test  animals.  You  all 
.'fi-all  the  kings    'tester",  as  well  as  Jester! 

Some  of  you  will  recall  that  in  the  early 
1900s  scientists  got  very  Interested  in  feed- 
ing food  to  animals  to  trace  Its  effect  on  the 
i>ody.  One  of  the  major  discoveries  arising 
"Ut  of  these  comparative  anatomy  experl- 
i.ents  was  Identification  of  vitamins.  One 
f  -he  major  effects  of  these  efforts  was  a 
p  ibiic  Interest  In  nutrition  and  food  purity. 
Naturally.  Congress  became  Involved.  In 
i!^06  It  passed  the  predecessor  of  today's 
rood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  This  act  con- 
•ained  a  strong  provision  on  food  adulter- 
aMon. 

Meanwhile,  great  technological  feats  were 
being  performed  by  private  Industry,  com- 
petition and  the  open  market  place  "of  risk, 
.-ervice  and  Investment! 

Enterprising  businessmen  realized  the 
'.alue  of  offering  food  that  was  consistently 
good  They  produced  more  and  more  pack- 
aged goods.  They  increased  their  quality 
control.  They  used  more  food  additives  and 
supplements.  They  built  up  consumer  confi- 
dence, and  brand  loyalty.  But  they  also 
raised  questions  In  consumers'  minds — how 
v.as  all  this  magic  being  done?  Are  these 
aew  foods  safe? 

Again,  congress  responded!  In  1938,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act  was  completely  revital- 
:.ed.  Authority  was  given  to  the  food  and 
i^nig  administration  to  Issue  definitions  and 
standards  of  identity  for  foods,  to  assure 
•).at  they  met  proper  scientific  criteria. 
F.  Mxl  additives  were  recognized  as  beneficial, 
If  used  properly. 

In  1956  Congress  passed  the  Pood  Addl- 
ti-.es  Amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act, 
:r  resulted  In  a  detailed  system  for  recognlz- 
'.ne  as  safe  some  additives  that  were  pres- 
ently being  used,  and  for  Federal  approval 
'  ;  other  additives  before  they  were  used  in 
ii'iids. 

The  1958  amendment  recognized  the  grow- 
i!iK  public  concern  over  "food  additive" 
safety.  It  also  recognized  another  great  con- 
cern of  that  time,  as  now — cancer — one  of 
tl.e  four  horsemen  of  human  disorder,  of 
till  known  etiology  but  all  the  more  unl- 
•lersally  feared  by  people! 

A  clause  was  inserted  into  the  amendment 
tl.at.  among  other  things,  directed  the  Secre- 
•arv  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
ciisapprove  as  unsafe,  any  food  additive  on 
which  the  permarket  tests  showed  that  it 
caused  or  was  presumed  to  abet  cancer  in 
man.  or  animal. 
-Note  the  steady  encroachment  of  central- 
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Ized  government — at  least  as  a  third  party 
Intervenor. 

Now  your  president,  George  Koch  tells  me 
that  ever  since  Grocers  Manufacturers  of 
America  waa  incorporated  in  1910  ith»  trreat 
year  of  my  birth),  one  of  its  corporate  arti- 
cles has  been,  and  I  quote:  "To  preserve  a 
high  standard  of  purity  of  the  articles  dealt 
In,  by  Its  members." 

Extensive  Industry  testing  of  foods  and 
particularly  food  additives  has  been  the  ac- 
tual practice  for  many  years.  Cyclamates  is  a 
case  in  point.  I'm  told  by  experts  that  more 
safety  tests  have  been  run  on  cyclamates 
than  on  any  other  additive.  A  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  one  of  these  tests — done  for  a 
GMA  member — resulted  In  a  finding  of  blad- 
der cancer  in  several  of  the  hundreds  of  rats 
used  in  the  two  year  study.  I'm  an  expert  on 
rats,  famous  for  being  against  the  Federal 
Government's  "War  on  Rats." 

These  few,  I  am  told,  were  among  rats 
fed  extremely  high  doses  of  a  cyclamate  mix- 
ture for  their  entire  lives.  Upon  verifying  the 
results,  the  company  involved  (in  which  I 
proudly  profess  to  own  a  few  shares  over 
twenty  years) ,  immediately  reported  the  find- 
ings to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 
The  probable  effects  of  acting  responsibly  and 
reporting  these  findings  were  well  known  to 
the  company — even  though  they  knew  that 
the  tests  bore  no  reasonable  relation  to  the 
amount  of  cyclajnates  a  human  being  could 
ever  consume.  The  tests  had  resulted  in  a 
cancer  findings. 

You  all  know  what  happened 

Public  announcement  of  this  action  caused 
shudders  in  the  food  industry,  and  panic 
among  diabetics.  Physicians  iii  my  district 
are  writing  for  my  advice — what  should  they 
tell  their  patients,  how  are  their  patients 
going  to  be  protected?  If,  as  the  FDA  says, 
some  cyclamate  products  will  be  available 
for  use  under  a  physician's  direction,  does 
this  mean  that  prescriptions  will  have  to  be 
Issued  for  the  products?  And  will  the  prod- 
ucts have  to  be  sold  by  a  pharmacist? 

Even  though  the  PDA  says  that  it  will  allow 
some  cyclamate  products  to  be  sold  as  drugs. 
some  additional  and  very  disturbing  ques- 
tions come  to  my  mind;  Will  the  costs  be 
boosted  so  high  that  diabetics,  and  people 
suffering  from  obesity  won't  be  able  to  af- 
ford them?  Will  the  market  become  so  small 
that  you  people  sitting  in  this  audience 
won't  be  able  to  economically  and  profitably 
produce  them? 

No  one  has  answers  to  these  questions  yet. 
The  situation  and  those  affected  by  it  "are 
in  a  state  of  confusion.  Many  Monday  morn- 
ing quarterbacks,  nervous  Nellies,  Harbin- 
gers of  Doom,  have  found  this  time  of  con- 
fusion a  ripe  one  for  publicizing  their  o'wn 
pet  theories  about  the  safety  or  lack  of 
safety  of  other  food  additives.  In  politics  we 
call  it  demagoguery,  to  use  the  nicest  term, 
and  It  Is  not  foreign,  I  might  add. 

Secretary  Pinch,  in  ordering  cyclamates 
off  the  market,  stated,  and  I  quote  "my  de- 
cision to  remove  cyclamates  from  the  list 
of  approved  substances  In  no  sense  should 
be  interpreted  as  a  'lifesavlng'  or  emergency 
measure." 

The  Secretary  also  stated  that  there  was 
no  evidence  that  cyclamate  could  cause  can- 
cer m  human  beings.  But  if  there  were  any 
showing  of  cancer  in  tests  on  the  substance, 
he  said,  the  law  required  him  to  prohibit  Ita 
use. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  time  for  Congress  to 
take  another  look  at  a  law  which  allows 
anyone  to  perform  any  test — no  matter  what 
base  or  how  relevant  It  Is — that  could  re- 
sult In  depriving  consumers  of  a  product, 
that  might  be  perfectly  safe  or  essential  In 
certain  circumstances.  Perhaps  we  should 
ask  the  national  academy  of  sciences  to  give 
us  their  opinion  of  the  scientific  validity  of 
this  law!??  llie  new  attorney  general?  The 
expected  counsel  for  the  Ciongress,  if  we  re- 
organize? 
We  have  also  seen  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
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liclty  about  MSG  lately.  MonoscxUum  gluta- 
mate has  been  used,  they  tell  me,  since 
the  Ming  dynasty.  It  is  a  natural  ingredient 
in  most  proteins,  and  the  human  body  it- 
self produces  it  as  part  of  the  digestion  proc- 
ess. In  fact,  if  you  want  to  get  technical. 
MSG  is  derived  from  glutmatlc  acid,  one 
of  the  amino  acids  that  are  the  building 
blocks  of  protein.  Are  we  to  bar  the  south 
Vietnamese  Nom  Hoa  from  U.S.  citizens  over- 
seas? 

All  of  the  fuss  about  MSG  started  when  a 
psychiatrist  injected  massive  doses  of  MSG 
into  baby  mice  and  later  found  evidence  of 
brain  damage.  Many  experts  challenged 
these  results  on  the  basis  of  their  being 
founded  on  injection,  rather  than  oral  feed- 
ing, and  because  of  the  absence  of  certain 
controls  thought  necessary  for  a  toxlcologi- 
cal  study. 

Now,  I  can  leave  these  almost  Jurisdic- 
tional arguments  to  the  toxlcologists  and 
psychiatrists,  but  what  bothers  me  most 
about  these  studies  was  the  way  they 
were  publicized.  On  the  basis  of  his  studies, 
the  researcher  publicly  questioned  the  safety 
to  unborn  babies,  whose  mothers  ate  foods 
containing  MSG.  Further,  he  replied  to 
criticism  of  nis  studies  by  saying  that  the 
burden  was  not  on  him  to  establish  their 
relevancy  to  human  safety.  Those  who  advo- 
cate the  use  of  MSG  had  the  burden  of 
proving  his  studies  without  relevance,  lie 
said.  (Shades  of  thalidomide')  Fright  sur- 
vives, and  happiness  retreats  before  the 
muse! 

As  a  man  of  science,  this  disturb^  me'  It  is 
one  thing  to  do  inventive  basic  research  It 
Is  entirely  another  thing  to  pose,  publicly 
inventive  and  alarming  questions  bas?d  on 
this  research,  then  shift  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  the  tests  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sions. 

It's  sort  of  like  a  man  yelling  "fire!"  in  a 
crowded  rnovie  theatre,  but  depending  on 
everybody  else  to  make  sure  way  for  him. 
before  they  run  out  If  he's  seen  a  flame.  Id 
like  to  know  about  it,  but  I'd  also  feel  a  lot 
better  running  toward  that  exit  if  I  were 
sure  he  knew  what  a  flame  looked  like. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  food  addi- 
tive question  must  seem  like  that  mo-ie 
house  to  the  average  housewife.  A  man  in 
the  front  row  yells  "fire!"  and  the  usher  yells 
back.  "I  don't  see  any  fire!"  But  you  know 
that  housewife  Is  going  to  leave  the  thea- 
tre—  either  because  she  doesn't  want  to  take 
even  the  slightest  chance: — or  if  a  rare  se- 
rene type,  just  because  she  can't  enjoy  the 
picture,  with  all  that  crazy  yelling  going  on. 
And  you,  my  good  audience,  own  the 
theatre ! 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  opix)rtunity  to  appear  before 
you  today.  I  encourage  you  to  Involve  your- 
selves in  the  mechanics  of  good  government. 
If  not  as  an  organization,  then  as  a  responsi- 
ble Individual  citizen.  Call  on  your  (Congress- 
man, write  letters  to  your  Congressman, 
make  your  views  known,  testify  before  your 
congressional  committees — you  have  a 
George  that  ■will  do  it  for  you  and  not  to 
you  I  This  Is  the  essence  of  good  representa- 
tive Government  In  a  Republic.  Remember, 
in  this  Republic,  even  the  votes  of  the  vi- 
cious and  the  stupid  count!  But  under  any 
other  system  they  might  be  running  the 
whole  show. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Wednesday.  December  17,  1969  ^ 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr   Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 5, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
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the  60th  Western  Forestry  Conference 
in  Spokane.  Wash  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  present  for  an  address  by 
Mr  Ernest  J  Hodges,  president  of  the 
American  Forestry  Institute.  I  \va.s  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  his  description 
of  the  ways  in  which  foresters  are  help- 
ing to  maintain  our  environment  In 
these  days  when  our  concerns  are  focused 
on  the  quality  of  our  environment  it  is 
refreshniK  to  see  the  positive  contribu- 
tions of  an  industry  pointed  out  as  Mr. 
Hodges  has  done 

When  many  point  their  fingers  in 
wrath  at  the  forest  industry  for  the  con- 
ditions whirt  accompany  logging  opera- 
tions. I  am  glad  to  see  someone  .>o 
justifiably  point  out  that  trees  absorb 
the  carbon  dioxide  fouling  our  air  and 
replace  it  with  oxygen,  forest.s  protect 
our  waters  and  provide  a  place  of  quiet 
beauty  to  soothe  harried  souls 

The  entire  speech  is  thoughtful  and 
challenging  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

.  .  WiNNiMc  Public  Support 
In  '»hese  meetings  you  have  spent  time 
on  subjects  of  great  importance  to  us  all 
The  care  with  wni-?h  you  h.ive  been  look- 
ini?  .u  the  problems  of  forest  utilization. 
yield  and  management  should  be  encouraging 
to    thoughtful    men    in    our    Industry 

I  am  also  encouraged  at  the  theme  of  our 
discussion  today  You  have  put  a  60-year 
frame  of  reference  of  these  events  You  have 
shown  by  this  that  you  are  thinking  far 
ahead  <is  you  must 

My  subject  this  morning  is:  Winning 
Public  Support 

I  am  sure  you  will  b«  relieved  to  hear 
that  I  think  we  have  nothing  very  much  to 
worry  about  in  that — especially  if  we  use 
our  60-year  time  span 

Winning  public  support  Is  easy  That  is. 
under  proper  circumstances,  winning  pub- 
lic support  Is  easy  As  in  growing  trees, 
there  are  certain  steps  which  must  be  taken 
If  we  want  to  be  successful  If  we  try  shon- 
cuts.  or  neglect  our  homework  or  Uxik  for 
lazy  ways,  we  will  probably  not  succeed 
Just  Lus  in  silviculture  You  men  are  wise 
in  the  ways  of  nature  and  you  know  your  Jobs 
very  well  You  know  that  nature  can  be 
cipriclous,  niture  won't  be  rushed  and  yet 
can  t>e  built  upon  if  properly  approached 
On  the  other  hand,  people  are  part  of 
nature,  too  We  spealc  of  human  nature" — 
usually  meaning  th-^t  man  has  -ertain  built- 
in  characteristics,  which  are  not  always  no- 
ble, not  always  wise — so  we  say  'It's  hu- 
man nature"  when  he  is  fractious  However, 
people  can  be  nourished  and  cultivated  and 
brought  along,  so  today  let's  take  a  look 
together  at  this  process. 

In  my  trade  of  communications  we  have 
a  Jargon,  certain  trade  terms  that  are  un- 
derstood wlthm  the  working  group  Words 
such  as  motivational,  attitudlnal.  opinions, 
publics  and  so  on  We  do  campaigns  '.o  reach 
thought  leaders  or  as  some  call  them.  'In- 
fluentlals"  We  break  our  media  and  other 
means  of  reaching  people  down  into  their 
parts  Just  iis  we  segment  the  broad  mass  of 
the  public  itself  Into  parts.  That  is  our 
vocabulary.  Just  as  you  have  your  vocabulary 
So  this  morning,  let  me  borrow  from  your 
vocabulary  a  little  as  we  discuss  winning 
public  support 

.•Vs  I  said  earlier,  winning  public  support 
Is  easy  But  step  one  oi  winning  public  sup- 
port is  tough^step  (^ne  is  gaining  their  at- 
tention That  Is  th^  slow,  very  tou;jh  part 
It  is  tough  to  gain  the  attention  of  the 
public  We  will  explore  that  In  greater  de- 
tail In  a  moment---- because  step  one  in  win- 
ning public  support  should  be  taken  only 
after  a  lot  of  pteparation  Note.  I  am  be- 
ginning   tc    borrow    from    your    vocabulary. 
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Preparation- Just  as  In  growing  trees,  there 
are  certain  procedures  which  must  be  logi- 
cally and  patiently  followed 

First  is  research  It's  such  an  obvious  thing 
that  we  should  have  "people  research  labora- 
tories. '  Just  as  we  research  tree  species,  site 
preparation,  genetics,  soil  conditions,  rain- 
fall and  bugs — and  yet  It  Is  often  overlooked 
The.se  kinds  of  opinion  research  and  attitude 
evaluation  cost  no  more  than  any  other  re- 
search we  routinely  do.  But  I  am  sure  you 
win  agree  with  me  that  It  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  discipline  not  to  have  instant 
attitudes  about  what  people  think  and  will 
be  interested  in  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  we  often  have  to  change  our  minds 
when  "nature's  humans"  don't  react  as  we 
want  them  to. 

So.  In  my  trade,  as  in  yours,  we  must  do 
the  site  inspections,  determine  the  soil  con- 
ditions, plan  our  approaches  We  have  to 
determine  what  kind  of  seed  will  have  the 
chance  for  survival 

We  all  know  that  people  are  bound  up- 
each  of  us  with  our  own  bundle  of  preju- 
dices Some  are  so  full  of  this  that  they  will 
prejudge  us  without  opening  their  minds 
at  all  They  are  seemingly  impervious  to  any 
fact  which  might  cause  them  to  change 
their  emotional  position  So  when  we  are 
doing  our  research,  analyzing  our  mental 
sites,  we  must  find  otit  as  well  as  we  can. 
which  groups  can  be  made  to  listen  to  us 
without  prejudtrlng  or.  at  least  without  their 
prejudices  blocking  our  attempts  entirely 
and  then  we  must  get  their  attention. 

Some  groups  jvidge  us  in  Emerson's  terms. 
You   recall  the  quote.  I  am  sure: 

'What  you  are  stands  over  you  .  .  .  and 
thunders  so  that  I  cannot  hear  what  you 
say  to  the  contrary   " 

There  are  groups,  or  publics,  who  feel 
that  way  about  our  industry  They  have  an 
image  nf  us  that  prevents  them  from  hear- 
ing us  And  therein  lies  a  great  Irony  It  is 
enormously  Ironic  that  our  Industry  has  a 
reputation  for  doing  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  we  are  doing  Why''  You  must  ask  your- 
selves that  question 

But  It  is  Iroruc,  indeed,  that  large  groups 
of  people — fortunately  not  all  the  people — 
think  that  we  plunder,  we  rape,  we  despoil 
and  we  leave  ,in  ecological  barren  stripped 
of  trees,  devoid  of  plant  life,  empty  of  game 
and  the  song  of  birds  Some  even  foolishly 
believe  that  the  soil  Is  left  lifeless,  never  to 
produce  growth  again. 

This  is  the  mistaken  image  which  "thun- 
ders"' at  people  when  we  try  to  reach  them 
with  the  true  story  of  resource  management, 
of  wildlife  conservation,  of  the  renewal  and 
restoration  we  practice 

Gentlemen,  our  Image  Is  that  of  the  "spoil- 
ers." even  plunderers.  "  yet.  In  modern  times, 
we  should  be  known  aa  the  "growers"  and 
even    "conservers" 

And  that  Is  what  winning  public  support 
is  all  about. 

B\it  lets  get  back  to  how  this  can  be 
changed,  how  public  support  can  be  won. 

We  do  our  research,  our  homework  We 
make  our  plans  and  deride  where  we  can 
hope  to  get  relatively  unprejudiced  recep- 
tion We  decide  what  seeds  to  try  to  plant 
and  what  tools  we  shall  need.  It  Is  surely 
educational  material  of  all  .sorts.  It  will  in- 
clude editorial  material  and  advertising. 
None  of  these  tools  cost  any  more  used  In 
selling  Ideas  than  they  do  In  selling  a  prod- 
uct Accomplishing  It  may  be  a  little  harder — 
the  advertising  may  have  to  be  a  little  better 
and  we  may  have  to  use  more  of  it — for 
longer  periods — because  changing  a  mind, 
altering  an  emotional  pxxsition,  is  somewhat 
harder  than  making  someone  want  and  buy 
a  piece  of  beautiful  plywood  panelling  But 
it  can  be  done  i  Unless  we  do  the  first  we 
might  not  be  able  to  do  the  latter.) 

So  you  have  located  your  site  for  growth, 
you  have  done  your  studying  and  you  plant 
your  seeds.  You  don't  wait  for  them  to  fully 
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germinate  because  fertilizer  should  be  ap- 
plied promptly  In  the  form  of  reinforcement 
of  the  ideas  you  have  planted  Tills  may  take 
the  form  of  television  and  radio  and  movie^ 
but  again,  this  costs  no  more  than  it  does 
to  use  the  same  tools,  the  same  media,  'o 
sell  lumber 

Now  as  Ideas  sprout,  you  continue  the 
nourishment,  you  prune  and  thin,  practice 
mensuration,  and  refine  your  methods.  You 
take  the  time,  have  the  patience  to  let  them 
mature  and  succeed 
.Success  I 

Yi)u   have   won   public   support     As   I   said 
earlier    It   is  ea.sy   if  we  take   all    the   right 
steps  and  the  time  to  do  the  job  properly. 
Is  now  the  time  to  try  t(.)  do  this'' 
Yes   for  it  is  already  late   We  may  be  over- 
whelmed by  more  attention  than   we  expect 
Bef<ire  we  .ire   we  .should  a.'sk- 
Have  we  done  a  good  Job'' 
Do   we   have   the   rleht    kinds   of   seeds   to 
plant,  can  we  tell  a  cood  story'' 

Ymi  hot  vour  sweet   hippy,  we  can    Brand 
X  doesn't  have  the  story  we  do.  In  fact,  we 
can  make  claims  no  other  brand  can  make 
For  example: 

Automobiles  foul  the  air  and  tlie  auto  in- 
dustry has  "consented"  that  it  tried  to  avoid 
the  day  they  had  to  do  something  about 
this 

But  our  trees  absorb  carbon  dioxide  an:! 
replace  it  with  fresh,  pure  oxygen 

Some  industries  stain  the  water  used  in 
manufacturing  but  In  ihe  meantime,  our  for- 
ests protect  watersheds  and  regenerate  pure, 
clean  streams. 

Billboard  industries  create  ugliness,  you 
create  beauty. 

The  aircraft  industry  creates  noise,  ov.r 
forests  muffle  and  ab.sorb  sound. 

The  mineral  industries  can  only  extract 
but  you  replace  Yim  replace  not  only  with 
a  better  crop  but  with  the  fish  and  the  fo-.vi 
and  the  beasts  so  beloved  of  those  wildlife 
lovers  who  should  be  supporting  us  with  all 
of    their   passionate    vleor     .Ano'her    irony 

You  see  we  have  what  Rosser  Reeves,  a 
well-known  advertising  man.  called  Tlie 
Unique  .Selling  Proposition  We  have  some- 
thing dllTerent  and  something  better  to  >pU 
than  others  do.  As  I  .said  before,  it  is  tower- 
ingly  ironic  that  our  benefits  are  not  seized 
upon  and  trumpeted  for  us  But  that  is  nut 
the  nature  of  things  when  human  beings 
are  involved 

Here  I  must  be  critical.  The  irony  is  that 
while  we  are  deserving  of  much  praise,  we 
have  failed  in  one  important  aspect  in  tryii;e 
to  plant  seeds  m  the  minds  of  the  public.  We 
have  committed  the  cardinal  sin  in  the  field 
of,  communications,  and  in  agriculture  is 
well.  We  have  tried  to  plant  the  wrong  seeas 
W^have  tried  to  tell  the  public  only  aboit 
what  Interested  us — Jobs,  economics,  input 
to  gross  n.ttlonal  product  and  the  abstrai  t.« 
of  how  much  thev  need  us  to  supply  them 
with  growth  and  materials  We  have  sounded 
self-serving  and  we  have  come  over  to  them 
as  proprietary. 

"It's  ours  and  we  know  ijest."  has  been 
heard 

As  a  result,  we  irot  little  attention  and  .i 
low  quotient  of  belief 

All  the  public  seems  to  know  about  us  :s 
that  we  "leave  holes  in  the  sky.'  and  barr?:: 
earth  below.  The  lact  of  recrowth  has  i.ot 
been  offered  to  the  public  minds  in  terms 
they  care  about  or  even  notice  ir  believe 

When  we  think  in  terms  of  gaining  ti-.e 
first  attention  of  the  public  we  must  think 
about  what  a  tough  job  that  is  to  do.  And  ;t 
is  even  tougher  to  keep  their  attention,  to  let 
an  idea  fully  take  root 

An  example  we  might  ponder,  .•\fter  :r.e 
excitement  .tnd  pride  and  curiosity  of  watcl".- 
Ing  the  first  man  take  the  first  .step  on  'he 
moon,  how  many  of  us  would  have  dared  "o 
predict  th.it  the  second  time  would  not  '■'•f 
very  interesting  to  the  public  But  that  is  '".e 
fact — .ind  after  all  that  preparation  and  the 
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millions  of  miles  in  silent  space.  Commander 
what's  his  name,  may  best  be  known  to  his- 
tory for  accidentally  pointing  that  TV 
camera  at  the  .sun.  Tlie  public  can  indeed  be 
fickle  But  It  can  be  won,  public  support  can 
be  gained 

We  m  the  forest  Industries  must  not  fall 
in  our  attempts  to  win  public  support  be- 
cause of  impatience  That  is  why  your  time- 
frame of  60  years  Is  important,  it  will  not 
take  60  years  to  win  public  support  but  it 
Will  not  be  lastingly  done  In  one  year.  We 
mike  tremendous  investments  In  a  long-term 
crop  which  requires  calm  confidence.  If  we 
just  as  calmly  .set  about  the  long-term  job  of 
assuring  public  support,  we  shall  succeed. 

But  let  Us  all  remember  that  image  I  spoke 
of.  That  was  a  long  time  building  and  it  will 
take  time  to  change  it.  We  shouldn't  Join  the 
angry,  the  Impatient,  the  ones  who  want 
instant  love  and  immediate  acceptance. 

.As  wp  think  of  studying  our  problem  and 
!)ie  publics  who  in  their  segments  make  up 
tlie  general  public,  we  must  keep  that  time 
.si):>n  and  patience  in  mind. 

For  an  example  How  about  this  public 
segment.  If  we  think  in  terms  of  instant  ac- 
ceptance, this  is  one  we  might  well  ponder. 
I  will  read  a  quote  from  someone  whe  de- 
fcribes  it  pretty  well: 

"There  .tre  persons  who  constantly  clamor. 
They  complain  of  oppression,  speculation, 
juTiiicious  influence  of  wealth.  They  cry  out 
I.'Udly  against  all  banks  and  corporations  and 
the  means  by  which  .small  capitalists  become 
united  in  order  to  produce  important  and 
beneficial  results  They  carry  on  mad  hostil- 
ity against  all  institutions  "They  would  choke 
.ill  the  fountains  of  industry  and  dry  all 
streams." 

You  see.  we  have  some  making  up  to  do,  for 
tliat  quote  was  \oiced  131  years  ago  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  by  Daniel 
Webster.  That  is  a  clue  to  how  long  business 
I'self  has  been  suspect  to  a  portion  of  the 
public  There  are  a  tew  who  will  damn  us 
':ist  because  we  are  business. 

But  there  may  al.so  be  another  factor  in  our 
I.ivor  despite  our  business  role. 

niat  is  the  current  concern  for  environ- 
ment which  is  sweeping  like  a  wildfire  across 
this  country.  I  know  yoti  are  seeing  this, 
liX) — but  from  my  vantage  point  I  can  see  it 
ipreading  and  becoming  a  crown  fire.  It  is 
Catherine  .speed  and  po'wer  at  a  nearly  un- 
iielievable  rate. 

Curiously  this  is  encouraging  to  me — even 
a  cause  for  confidence  It  means  that  win- 
ning public  support  may  be  easier — if  we  do 
fiur  job.  as  a  responsible  industry.  "When  peo- 
ple are  genuinely  concerned  about  something 
They  are  much  more  likely  to  pay  attention. 
."^  1  that  may  make  an  important  part  of  our 

b  easier — or  harder,  depending  on  how  we 
L'.i  about  It. 

If  we  do  not  convince  the  public  that  we 
have  a  sincere  concern  for  the  environment 
ai.d  are  doing  something  about  it.  they  will 
c  >  right  on  perpetuating  the  Ironies  of  which 
I  -poke  earlier.  Tliey  will  mistake  our  role 
entirely,  as  some  already  have.  They  will 
n-.ake  false  assumptions.  They  will  be  easy 
'  nverts  to  the  inytli  that  we  leave  holes  In 
■he  sky  and  nothing  useful  or  beautiful 
below.  As  an  industry  we  cannot  long  survive 
'  :.  those  terms.  This  country  no  longer  has 
latience  for  such. 

Gentlemen — we  need  not  let  this  happen. 
We  can  win  public  support  because  we  can 
oemonstrate  that  we  do  care.  We  can  gain 
attention  and  harvest  lasting,  meaningful 
"'.pport.  bvit  there  are  no  short-cuts — there  is 
:.  '  natural  generation  here  for  we  are  the 
■-eed  trees  There  are  none  yet  on  the  site 
aiid  re-generation  will  come  later  II  we  do  our 
I'hinting  well  now. 

Have  we  the  will?  Can  we  come  together — 
;.  rth  and  east — west  and  south?  Can  we 
t  me  together  regardless  of  the  species  of  our 
;  articul.ir  interests?  Can  we  come  together  to 
1  ian  the  plans,  to  take  the  time,  to  do  the 
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work  required  In  winning  public  support? 
Can  we  stay  together  to  re-seed,  to  perpetuate 
the  growth  of  good  will  we  gain? 

Gentlemen — those  are  the  questions  for 
you  to  answer — for  I  cannot. 

If  you  have  the  will  to  do  these  things,  the 
American  Forest  Institute  is  dedicated  to 
helping.  But  you  are  the  keepers  of  the  fu- 
ture of  our  industry — API  can  only  support 
you.  You  must  make  the  promises — we  can 
only  help  you  keep  them. 

Thank  you. 
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THE  INDIANAPOLIS   NEWS— A  CEN- 
TURY OF  PUBLISHING  HISTORY 


NEBRASKA  WOMAN'S  THERAPY 
HELPS  NEEDY  IN  WORLD 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  of  the  year  It  is  refreshing  to 
learn  of  the  many  ways  people  are  help- 
ful to  their  fellow  man. 

A  story  in  the  December  4  issue  of  the 
Burt  County  Plaindealer  tells  of  the  ef- 
forts of  an  88-year-old  f.^reat-grand- 
mother,  Mrs.  Julia  Gilbert,  of  Tekamah, 
Nebr.  For  the  past  12  years,  Mrs.  Gilbert 
has  made  a  baby  qulIt  each  week  for  the 
interdenominational  Church  World  Serv- 
ice relief  drive.  She  does  this  as  therapy 
to  help  ease  her  arthritis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  not  be  wonder- 
ful if  we  had  more  people  like  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert? The  article  follows: 

"It's    Therapy" — Arthritis    Helps    .Sew    500 
Quilts 

Mrs.  Julia  Gilbert  doesn't  cl.aim  to  be 
Tekamah's  champion  quilt  maker.  In  fact. 
she's  quite  modest  about  the  50  baby  quilts 
she  has  completed  during  the  last  year  for 
the  interdenominational  Church  World  Serv- 
ice's relief  drive. 

"It's  therapy,"  the  88-year-old  great-grand- 
mother says.  It  helps  ease  my  arthritis." 

She  turns  out  a  three-foot-square  baby 
quilt  at  the  rate  of  about  one  each  week.  She 
pieces  the  quilt  tops  from  scraps  of  cloth, 
then  adds  lining  and  a  back  to  each  one. 

Whenever  her  arthritis  starts  to  pain.  Mrs. 
Gilbert  said,  she  goes  to  her  50-year-old  sew- 
ing machine  for  a  session  of  '"therapy."  The 
exercise  her  fingers  receive  through  handling 
of  the  articles  helps  to  control  the  arthritis 
pain. 

For  many  years  her  machine  was  a  treadle 
type,  operated  by  foot  power.  She  finally  con- 
sented several  years  ago  to  have  the  venerable 
sewing  companion  converted  to  electric 
power, 

Mrs.  Gilbert  began  quilting  regularly  when 
she  WAS  76.  During  those  past  12  years  she  has 
completed  more  than  500  quilts  for  tots.  All 
have  been  distributed  around  the  world 
through  charitable  organizations.  No  two 
quilts  have  been  identical. 

Church  work  is  another  activity  which  Mrs. 
Gilbert  considers  as  therapy.  She  is  the  old- 
est— and  one  of  the  busiest — member  of 
Tekamah's  Baptist  Church.  She  seldom 
misses  a  Circle  or  prayer  meeting  and  she 
Is  a  regular  member  of  the  church's  adult 
Sunday  school  class. 

At  88.  Mrs.  Gilbert  has  more  energy  than 
some  wcmen  half  her  age.  She  concedes,  how- 
ever, that  the  arthritis  in  her  knees  has 
slowed  her  down  somewhat. 

She  hasn't  stopped,  though.  After  her  88th 
birthday  last  month,  and  after  she  had  de- 
livered her  year's  production  of  quilts  for 
overseas  shipment,  she  began  anew.  So  far 
she  has  already  finished  seven  quilts  for  next 
year's  drive. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
6,  1969,  the  Indianapolis  Ne"ws  marked 
100  years  of  publishing.  As  Thomas 
Hardy  wrote  in  his  "The  Newspaper 
Soliloquizes": 
"Yes.  yes;   I  am  old.  In  me  appears 

The  history  of  a  hundred  years. 

Empires',      kings',      captives'      births      and 
deaths; 

Strange  faiths  and  fleeting  shibboleths; 

Tragedy,   comedy,    through    my    pages 

Beyond"  all  mummed  on   any  stages; 

Coid  hearts  beat  hot.  hot  hearts  beat  cold, 

And  1  beat  on." 

May  the  heart  of  «!e  News  beat  on 
for  another  century.  Following  is  the 
letter  of  congratulations  from  President 
Nixon  to  the  publisher.  Mr.  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  and  the  lead  editorial  from  the 
News  on  its  100th  birthday: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  Nmember  22,  1969. 
Mr.  Eugene  C.  Pullum. 
Publisher,  the  Indianapolis  News, 
Indianapoh'^,  Ind. 

Dear  Gene:  As  The  Indianapolis  News  cele- 
brates a  century  of  service  to  its  readers.  I 
am  proud  to  be  among  tho.se  who  applaud  its 
distinguished   reputation. 

Published  on  December  6.  1869.  a  day  be- 
fore its  inception  in  order  to  cover  a  message 
delivered  to  the  Congress  by  President  Grant, 
this  fine  publication  h.as  continued  to  be  a 
sensitive,  responsive  and  faithful  chronicler 
of  current  events.  As  it  has  grown,  it  has 
also  extended  its  adherence  to  journalistic 
Intesrity  and  to  the  highest  principles  of  the 
free  press.  And  it  has  never  lost  sight  of  the 
responsibility  that  cherished  freedom  Incurs. 

On  this  auspicious  milest-one  in  its  history. 
I  want  to  applaud  your  unshakable  tradition 
of  sound,  prompt,  reliable  reportine.  Y'our 
rtaff  and  readers  have  my  warm  congratula- 
tions and  my  hope  that  your  high  Ideals 
may  accompany  you  across  the  threshold  to 
of  current  events.  As  it  has  erown.  it  has 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  News.  Dec.  6.  1969] 
The  Next  100 

Today  The  News  celebrates  a  century  of 
publishing  history — a  century  in  which  It  has 
lived  and  grown  with  the  burgeoning  city  of 
Indianapolis. 

Dec.  7.  1869.  was  the  scheduled  publishing 
date  of  Vol.  1,  No  1.  under  youthful  pub- 
lisher John  H.  Holllday — although,  with 
typical  enterprise.  Holllday  actually  came  out 
with  his  first  paper  the  previotis  day  to  give 
his  readers  a  full  report  on  a  speech  by 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

In  the  century  which  has  elapsed  since 
then,  The  News  has  expanded  continually  and 
changed  its  physical  location  to  accom- 
modate the  requirements  of  growth  It  has 
dealt  with  major  happenings  at  the  local, 
state,  and  national  levels  alike  The  paper 
has  lived  through  an  era  of  enormous  changes 
in  America,  and  has  attempted  to  portray 
these  fully  and  accurately  to  its  readers. 

Amid  this  change.  The  News  has  tried  to 
play  a  consistent  role — of  service  to  our  state 
and  community,  and  to  the  principles  which 
underglrd  the  American  republic.  It  has  taken 
its  stand  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  limited 
power,  integrity  In  the  political  process,  the 
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rule  of  law  and  Justice  at  alt  levela  of  gov- 
ernment 

In  attempting  to  serve  these  ends,  we  be- 
lieve the  freedom  of  the  press  la  of  the  irtmoet 
Importance  and  have  tried  to  speak  out  force- 
fully in  Its  behalf  The  News  has  contended 
that  the  public  cin  best  be  served  by  a  press 
which  l3  vlglUnt  U:>  maintain  the  funda- 
mental values  upon  which  America  was 
founded  It  has  ittempted  to  use  .hese  values 
as  guidelines  by  which  to  Judge  the  Issues 

A.s  freediim  of  the  press  is  '.mpr.rtant  for 
the  well-being  of  the  natl'>n  so  is  a  general 
regime  of  freedom  es»entl:U  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press  We  have  contended  that  all  Amer- 
ican freedoms  depend  upon  the  restrtiint  of 
p<jwer  and  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  The 
free  press  and  the  free  stx-lety  are  mutually 
interdependent. 

Th'jse  have  been  the  s'anrtards  bv  which 
The  SetJi  has  been  guided  in  the  p  ist  On 
the  occasion  of  this  centennial  we  reaffirm 
our  dedication  to  these  stHhdards  and  trust 
that  In  the  100  years  to  come  The  News  our 
city,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  w.U  all  be 
able  to  flourish  together 


SERVICEMAN  IS  HUMAN 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDHNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday .  December  17.  1969 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  Mr  Speaker.  Mr 
James  NeaJ.  editor  of  the  NoblesvlUe 
Daily  Ledger,  has  written  a  superb  col- 
umn about  a  marine  veteran's  experi- 
ences and  vnews  on  Vietnam. 

The  television  networks  and  liberal 
press  in  the  East  i.a'. e  .  iiusen  to  all  but 
Ignore  the  hideous  torture  of  American 
soldiers 

For  .some  rea.son  the  liberal  media 
seems  to  always  choose  the  side  of  the 
story  most  derogatory  to  America,  and 
most  favorable  to  the  Commumst  enemy 

More  truth  can  be  found  in  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  M.dwest  than  in  any 
of  the  Eastern  press  which  are  little 
more  than  sounding  boards  for  Hanoi 
propaganda. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should  ex- 
amine this  account  by  a  former  marine. 
The  article  follows 

Sehvk'ewhn   Is   Hcm.an 
I  By  Jim  Neai  ■ 

.^  Marine,  wounded  m  action  in  Vietnam 
and  now  living  m  NoblesvlUe.  has  come  to 
the  defense  of  GIs  allegedly  involved  m  a 
massacre  of  women  and  children  at  My 
Lai 

Martin  A  Vlncel  21  now  on  the  tem- 
porary disability  retired  list,  struck  out  at 
critics  who.  he  savs.  "don  t  know  what  they 
are  tallcin^  about   ' 

"The  serviceman  is  only  human,"  he  said. 
"We  had  orders  to  shoot  If  we  saw  anything. 
If  anything  moved,  you  shot  It  You  dldn  t 
ask  who  was  there  " 

Vincei.  who  l3  currently  unemployed  be- 
cause he  is  currying  shrapnel  In  both  legs 
beli-'w  the  knees,  claims  the  public  only  hears 
what   the   government   wants   them   to   hear 

What  gets  me  is  ail  these  people  sit  back 
and  voice  opinions  and  they  don  t  know 
what  they  are  talking  about 

I   feel   the  public    has  been   misinformed 

I  think  It  Is  right  we  are  over  there,  but 
you  can  t  win  a  war  when  you  cant  stop 
their  supplies  coming  into  South  Vietnam 

How  can  thev  pull  out  all  'hese  troops 
and  let  our  guys  die  lor  nothm*; 
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"South  Vietnam  won't  be  able  to  hold  them 
back  They're  not  organized  enough  We 
oiuld  never  depend  on  them  If  anything 
happened  they  ran   ' 

Vlncel  was  with  the  3rd  Marine  Division 
He  enlisted  from  Ft  Uiuderdnle,  Florida. 
after  graduating  from  high  scinx)!  there.  It 
was  October  of  1966 

He  was  on  a  search  and  dPBtroy  mission, 
platoon  size,  vihen  he  stepped  on  a  booby 
trap  and  was  wounded  ITie  dale  was  Jan  18. 
1'>6H  He  '.(.as  treu'ed  at  fiuam  fcjr  three 
weeks  and  finally  wa.s  hospllallzed  in  a  Navy 
installation  at  Kev  West  FU  He  was  onlv  19 
when  he  was  ri-leased  on  July  J4    1968 

Since  then  he  has  married  a  Noblesville 
girl  Sandra  Shell  ha-s  a  S-nnnths-old  baby, 
and  Is  currently  seeking  employment 

Getting  a  ji.b  is  difficult  because  Vlncel 
can't  stand  u\\  his  feet  very  long  He  also 
claims  that  place.s  are  reluctant  to  hire  him 
because  they  do  not  want  to  a.ssume  any  re- 
sponsibility for  his  disability  Although 
Richard  Mallery.  Hamilton  County's  Veteran 
Service  Officer,  points  out  that  there  is  no 
responsibility,  most  employers  are  dubious 
anyway 

Vlncel  whose  mother  is  Ida  Mae  Bhikley  of 
NoblesvlUe.  was  employed  In  Ft  Lauderdale 
briefly  and  later  worked  part  time  here  at 
Warner  Commercial  Body  Ci 

People  stick  up  their  noses  when  they 
lifar  Ive  been  In  Vietnam,"  he  said 

I  never  saw  any  massacre  If  they  shoot 
at  you.  you've  got  to  sho<rt  back  If  they  say 
don't  shoot  until  they  sh<x)t  at  you.  they're 
crazy 

'You  don't  know  who  to  .shoot  at.  They 
I  Viet  C.ing)  don't  wear  vmltorms 

"The  kids  sell  you  cokes  with  poison  in 
It   They  throw  grenades  at  you 

Nobody  likes  to  shoot  a  kid,  but  you  learn 
when  vou  first  get  over  there  you  don't  trust 
nobody 

They  call  It  booby  trap  heaven  around 
Da  Nang. 

If  you're  seen  one  village,  you've  seen  em 
ail 

I've  met  a  lot  of  villagers  and  lalked  to 
them  Some  could  speak  English  The  people 
Jon  t  want  war,  but  they  don't  want  to  be 
r'llfd  by  the  Communists  either. 

Thev  ve  been  fighting  for  a  long  time  to 
get  freedom 

All  South  Vietnam  Is  doing  is  what  we 
did  In  America  They  want  some  help  to  get 
their  mdependencf 

"But  they  i  war  critical  are  turning  the 
American  people  against  the  serviceman  It's 
wrong  Without  a  military  we  aren't  going 
to  have  a  country 

"Sure  I  saw  some  dead  children  They 
were  killed  by  murtar  or  artillery  flre 

I  also  saw  this  guy  hanging  up  m  a  "ree 
skinned   He  was  a  GI 

Vlncel  wa.s  a  Corporal  He  was  a  'earn 
leader,  which  means  he  had  three  men  work- 
ing under  him  His  unit  received  a  Presiden- 
tial citation  and  he  received  a  Purple  Heart 
He  dldn  t  get  a  go<.>d  Conduct  ribbon  He 
hadn  t  been  in  service  long  enough 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

i>»'    M  *s.s*t  insrrrs 

IN   IHK  HOUSE  UF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speakf-r.  on  Decem- 
ber 16  the  House  passed  significant  new 
legislation-legislation  that  would  ex- 
tend fur  '.i  more  years  the  program  of 
matching    grants   for   constniction    and 
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staffing  of  community  mental  heal')i 
centers.  The  bill,  still  further,  would  ex- 
tend for  an  equal  period  of  time  th^' 
matching  grants  program  for  specialised 
.services  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholi.'-iM 
and  narcotics  addiction. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  plain-  - 
indeed,  conspicuous  The  bleak  and  toi- 
bidding  State  hospitals  to  which  :1  ■ 
mentally  disturbed  are  routinely  com- 
mitted are  simply  not  adequate.  Starlli.  ^• 
reports — indeed,  chilling  ieix)rt.s— h vvp 
indicated  just  how  inadequate  ma'  v 
State  psychiatric  institutions  have  i>'  . 
come.  In  many  cases,  they  offer  littio 
more  than  the  most  cursory  custodi.il 
care  and  virtually  no  therapy  New  co':  - 
munity  mental  health  cent^ti-; — whei.' 
psychiatric  jjatients  can  receive  treat - 
inent  in  their  own  cominunit.ts.  when^ 
earlv  coun.seling  will  help  prevent  tli- 
kind  of  severe  phychosis  that  dem.iin^ 
hospitalization — are  one  of  this  countiv\ 
most  pressing  needs. 

Continued  programs  for  the  treatim  nt 
of  alcoholism  and  narcotics  addict;  i 
would  answer  a  need  of  equal  utueiir 
Alcoholi.sm  — despite  the  spate  of  p'lbln  - 
ity  about  marihuana  and  LSD — leniai  ^ 
the  most  alarming  drug  problem  m  ti.' 
IJnlled  States  And  addiction  to  (i;i.- 
ates — heroin,  for  example,  or  morphim 
gives  rise  to  about  40  to  50  percent  : 
the  violent  crime  rate  in  any  major  c;i . 
despite  the  fact  that  narcotics  add:c;- 
are  far  fewer  in  number  than  alcohoiu 

The  legi.slation  will  carry  on  o;,e  l 
tlie  few  successful  Federal  programs  th.it 
offer  hope  to  the  mentally  disturbed  an  i 
to  those  addicttd  to  drugs 


OFFICE      OF      ECONOMIC      OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK.': 
Wednesday.  December  17,  1969 

Mr  RUTH  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  to  continue  the  oijeratu  .i 
of  programs  by  the  Office  of  Econoni. - 
Opixirtimity  through  June  .':iO.  1971  ! 
was  with  regret  that  I  was  forced  to  vr'-: 
against  the  bill. 

I  Joined  in  introducing  the  bill.  H  V. 
12321.  on  June  23,  1969.  But  the  bill  a. 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  had  little  appearan  c 
to  the  original  measure  which  still  shov  ~ 
mv  name  as  a  sponsor.  I  voted  again  t 
the  bill  in  committee  and  voted  for  n - 
committal  in  the  House 

The  circumstances  that  have  forced 
me  to  oppose  legislation  which  I  cospon- 
sored  is  really  not  so  difficult  to  undei  - 
stand  The  original  purpose  of  Hi: 
12321  was  to  give  the  agency'.s  Direct,  r 
another  2  years  to  put  its  hoase  in  ordi  r 
This  bill,  in  fact,  was  only  14  lin"'^  .'. 
length 

On  the  other  hand  the  bill  sent  bv  tht' 
committee  to  the  full  House  covered  '. '' 
pages,  added  three  new  titles  loaded  wi'.: 
new  programing,  and  increased  the  ;ui- 
ministration's  budget  request  for  tic 
agency  by  about  $300  million. 


December  10,  1969 

Tlie  agency  Director,  Donald  Rums- 
field,  had  committed  himself  to  a  more 
orderly  and  efficient  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, tightened  administration,  a  more 
rational  allocation  of  resources,  and  a 
i^eneral  improvement  of  the  program. 

Tliis  is  a  worthy  endeavor  on  his  part. 
But  when  the  Nixon  administration 
Mates  it  needs  lower  fimds  to  operate 
the  agency  it  just  does  not  make  sense 
lor  Congress  to  add  a  whole  host  of  new 
projects  to  clutter  the  function  of  an  ex- 
pensive operation.  I  simply  could  not  vote 
tor  the  new  bill.  It  was  no  longer  the  bill 
I  cosponsored. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  LEFT  AND  THE  MORATORIUM 
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A  MOUNTAIN  OF  A  MAN 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
IVednesdo!/,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  'WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  na- 
ture of  our  civilization  seems  to  carry  the 
^ -ed  for  the  destruction  of  traits  that 
make  man  human.  Our  vast  cities  and 
densely  crowded  ghettos  mitigate  against 
tlie  development  of  independence  and 
self-sufficiency  in  our  children.  But  these 
are  still  character  habits  that  are  just 
.is  necessary  as  ever. 

In  my  district,  the  great  State  of  'Wyo- 
r.ing,  we  like  to  think  people  take  on 
the  rugged  characteristics  of  our  mag- 
luticent  moimtains.  Honesty  is  the  rule 
lather  than  the  exception.  Self-suffi- 
ciency and  independence  are  traits  im- 
iMsed  on  us  by  the  elements  which  still 
ii.ake  the  efforts  of  man  seem  puny. 

We  are  proud  of  our  State  and,  al- 
tliough  wanting  it  developed,  we  hope 
to  keep  it  relatively  unsullied  by  the 
h.ind  of  man.  We  also  want  to  share  Ita 
bi  unties  with  other  Americans.  'We  hope 
i!io:r  visit  will  give  them  a  sense  of  the 
I  '.^mental  forces  of  nature. 

This  week  Life  magazine  carried  a 
-!ory  about  a  fellow  Wyomingite,  Paul 
Pitzoldt,  of  Lander,  who  even  there  is  a 
::.ountain  of  a  man."  He  is  an  iconoclas- 
tic, rugged  individual  dedicated  to  pre- 
.sirving  the  beauties  of  nature  and  to 
teaching  Americans  to  enjoy  the  wilder- 
r.rvs  without  the  trappings  of  our  mech- 
ai.ize  dcivilization.  "Our  students  hun- 
'2c-r  for  reality,"  Petzoldt  told  the  Life 
interviewer. 

Tliey  can  find  it  with  Paul  Petzoldt  In 
the  mountains  of  Wyoming  at  the  Na- 
ii-nal  Outdoor  Leadership  School  which 
he  operates  in  conjunction  with  the  Unl- 
wi.mty  of  Wyoming  and  Kansas  State 
Tt  achers  College. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  take 
tlie  time  to  watch  the  first  "Aloca  Hour" 
siif-cial  of  the  1970  television  series  during 
t!:p  week  of  January  18.  It  will  feature 
P.uil  Petzoldt  and  the  National  Outdoor 
I  ■  iciership  School. 

I  ")'ar  civilization  is  so  complex  we  tend 
t  lose  sight  of  reality  even  though  its 
!..ir.-;hness  and  beauty  siuround  us  every 
i:.  ment.  Paul  Petzoldt  encourages  Amer- 
icans to  sample  the  reality  of  nature  and 
from  that  experience  gain  new  inspira- 
tion for  our  more  mundane  lives. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  16,  I 
inserted  extensive  remarks  on  the  "fall 
offensive,"  the  program  that  brought 
thousands  of  protesters  to  Washington  in 
October  and  November  .",nd  which  in- 
volved four  organizations:  The  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee,  the  Student  Mo- 
bilization Committee,  the  New  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee,  and  the  SDS.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  fall  offensive  was  to  pressure 
the  administration  into  an  immediate, 
unilateral  withdrawl  of  American  troops 
from  Vietnam  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  the  security  and  safety  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  Although  ex- 
tensive treatment  of  the  radical  natuie 
of  the  fall  offensive  appeared  at  various 
times  in  the  Congressional  Record,  com- 
paratively little  appeared  in  the  press 
concerning  the  involvement  of  extremist 
influences  in  the  program.  A  notable  ex- 
ception was  the  comprehensive  series  of 
articles  released  by  the  Copley  News 
Service  on  December  1  entitled  "The 
Left  and  the  Moratorium"  which  probed 
into  the  character  and  operations  of  the 
four  organizations  mentioned  above. 

The  six-part  series  was  authored  by 
Francis  J,  McNamara,  formerly  staff  di- 
rector of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security — until  recently  known  as 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities — whose  experience  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  internal  security  matters 
extends  over  a  period  of  20  years. 
Through  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
past  E>erformances  of  these  radical  groups 
and  buttressed  by  a  review  of  their  lit- 
erature and  interviews  with  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  groups,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara provides  a  valuable  insight  into  a 
campaign  which  duped  coimtless  sincere 
Americans  regarding  its  aims  and  radical 
motivation. 

Since  the  fall  offensive  activities,  the 
Student  Mobilization  Committee,  the  New- 
Mobilization  Committee,  and  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee  have  made  pub- 
lic plans  for  future  projects.  In  light  of 
this,  the  Copley  News  Service  and  Mr. 
McNamara  have  rendered  a  valuable 
service  in  alerting  the  public  to  the  true 
nature  of  these  organizations.  To  help 
further  in  disseminating  this  informa- 
tion, I  include  the  six-part  series  of  the 
Copley  News  Service  entitled  "The  Left 
and  the  Moratorium"  by  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Left  and  the  MoRATORrrM 

NATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE  I:    MORATORrUM  LEADER- 
SHIP HAD  COMMUNIST.   NEW  LEFT  TINGE 

(Editor's  note. — On  two  occasions  this 
fall,  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  signaled  mass 
protests  against  US.  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, In  most  Instances,  the  moratorium 
movement  sought  what  they  termed  "Im- 
mediate withdrawal"  of  U.S.  forces.  Who  was 
behind  the  organization  of  the  moratorium? 
Most  participants  sincerely  objected  to  the 
war  and  were  non-Communists.  But  Francis 
J.  McNamara,  former  staff  director  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Securitv,  has 


written  six  articles  which  disclose  the  extent 
to  which  New  Left  and  Communist  organiza- 
tions were  closely  Involved  In  coordinating 
planning  for  the  Oct.  15  Moratorium  Day  and 
the  demonstrations  of  Nov.  13  through  Nov. 
15.  He  shows  how  some  moratcrlum  leaders 
misrepresented  the  stated  purjxises  of  the 
moratorium,  after  leading  antiwar  "dove"  fig- 
ures had  given  their  names  to  the  cause.) 

(By  Francis  J.  McNamara) 

Washington. — The  nation's  capital  Is  quiet 
and  orderly  again.  The  rioting  and  violence 
have  ended.  The  Nov  13-15  antl-Vletnam 
demonstrations  are  history. 

The  American  taxpayer  will  foot  the  bill 
for  the  damage  to  public  property  and  the 
cost  of  the  extra  police,  the  National  Guard 
and  thousands  of  federal  troops  moved  into 
Washington  to  preserve  the  peace 

He  Is  comparatively  lucky.  Some  Washing- 
ton businessmen  will  pay  twice — both  taxes 
and  immediate  cash  outlays  to  repair  dam- 
age to  their  property. 

Yet  everything  Is  as  normal  in  Washington 
as  It  ever  can  appear  to  be  in  the  capital. 

But  things  have  changed  and  in  ways  that 
can't  be  seen  on  the  surface. 

In  mid-October,  people  all  over  the  world 
heard  that  500.000  Americans  Joined  in  a 
■moratorium"  to  oppose  the  US  military  in- 
volvement In  South  Vietnam 

A  month  later,  they  heard  repwrts  that  the 
largest  "antiwar"  demonstration  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  staged  for  the 
same  purpose,  took  place  in  Washington  It- 
self; that  the  American  flag  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  pulled  down  and — if  only 
briefly — replaced  by  the  flag  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

On  the  same  day,  Nov.  15.  antl-U.S -in- 
Vietnam  demonstrations  took  place  In  many 
nations. 

This  was  no  coincidence.  It  was  all  care- 
fully coordinated  and.  aided  by  the  inter- 
national Communist  propaganda  machine. 
The  desire  was  to  project  to  the  world  the 
image  of  "people"  everj^where  assembling  to 
protest,  often  with  violence,  U.S.  intrusion 
and  war-making  In  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  has  suffered  a  defeat  as 
a  result  of  this  campaign.  It's  not  only  that 
Washington  was  damaged  as  a  city,  but  that 
America  was  dam-aged  as  a  nation,  with  all 
that  that  implies  In  today's  world. 

Who  was  resj>onslble?  As  one  might  ex- 
pect, many  are  blaming  It  all  on  the  SDS 
Weathermen,  the  Ylpples  and  a  handful  of 
other  small  revolutionary  groups. 

That  Is  oversimplifying.  They  couldn't 
have  done  it  by  themselves.  And  even  if 
their  members  alone  w«re  responsible  for 
every  single  act  of  violence  and  destruction 
In  Washington.  It  would  be  unfair  to  place 
all  the  blame  on  them  for  the  real  and  Im- 
portant damage  done — even  though  they  de- 
sired It.  They  merely  did  "their  thing"  when 
handed  the  opportunity  on  a  golden  platter 

The  Washington  "peace"  rally  and  the  vio- 
lence that  followed  It  comprised  the  most 
successful  Communist  united  front  opera- 
tion to  take  place  In  the  United  States  in 
many  years.  It  was  the  result  of  months  of 
careful  planning  and  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  four  organizations  engaged  in 
what  they  termed  the  "Pall  Offensive 
Against  the  War  In  Vietnam" 

The  four  groups  are  the  New  Mobilization 
to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  (New  MOBEl 
and  its  co-working  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  (Student  MOBE).  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee  iVMC)  and  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society   (SD6i. 

The  New  Mobilization  Committee,  techni- 
cally the  spwnsor  of  the  Nov.  15  Washlnpton 
demonstrations,  made  many  statements  that 
it  decried  violence  and  wanted  only  a  peace- 
ful, orderly  demonstration  The  Student  Mo- 
bilization did  the  same  thing.  Tie  Mora- 
torium Committee  has  always  taken  that 
position.  SDS  also  promised  It  would  not 
"Instigate"  violence. 
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Bur.  all  thf  while  they  were  nuifMli'lbese 
statementa.  these  group*  were  o^Sotttlng 
In  .%n  operaUoln  that  would  almost  surely 
end  in  violence — lartjely  because  certain  of 
their  loaders  wanted  it 

David  DelUnfrer.  long  the  Uip  official  of  New 
"MOBE."  U  a  Hanoi-Havana  vlsiUir  and 
served  as  the  national  coordinator  of 
MOBE's  Mo  13  Washington -San  Prandsco 
demonstratli>ns  He  made  an  Inflammatory 
speech  to  more  than  200  000  people  at  the 
Wishlnyton  rnlly  and  then  urged  them  to 
Join  in  marching  on  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice where,  as  had  heen  announced  an 
"  attack  ■  w:«  to  taJte  place 

The  power  spot*  in  New  MOBE  are  satur- 
ated with  Communists  and  Hanoi  sympa- 
thizers If  either  of  these  Communist  capi- 
tals said.  "No  violence  '  there  would  have 
been  none  at  least  not  without  a  feud  in 
MOBE  that  would  h*ve  generated  such  heat 
the  Issue  would.-haX'p  come  to  public  atten- 
tion. A3  It  is  the  Contending  i  and  cooper- 
atlr^i  Moficcv  and  Trotslcvnst  Communists 
In  the  group  had  squabbled  over  lesser  Issues, 
such  ew  pr<jgTam  speakers 

By  keeping  the  Oct  15  moratorium  peace- 
ful to  create  the  impression  of  belief  In  law 
and  order,  additional  innocents  were  enticed 
into  the  climactic  Nov  15  action  Rloring 
and  destruction  in  Washington  itaelf  fuHuw- 
ing  the  huge  rally  would  have  far  more 
worldwide  propaganda  value  than  rJie  quiet 
fading  away  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
The  Nov  15  demon.strations,  climax  of  a 
three-day  series  of  .\ntiwar  activities,  were 
a  Communist-engineered  operation  designed 
to  serve  the  most  important  of  tod  ivs  Com- 
munist objectives — an  immediate,  luicondi- 
Uonal  pullout  of  U  S  forces  from  Vietnam 
so  that  Communists  can  take  over  the 
country 

In  retrospect,  the  most  important  fact 
about  the  demonstrations  was  the  revelation 
of  a  we:Ucness  in  US  ability  to  deal  ertec- 
tlvely  with  internal  Communist  subversion 

The  plans  for  the  Nov  15  and  earlier  re- 
lated demonstrations  have  been  a  ma'ter  of 
public  record  for  almost  Ave  months  There 
has  been  no  secret  about  the  organizations 
involved,  their  nature,  objectives,  leadership 
and  pist  records  Yet  there  was  ao  revelation 
of  Communist  involvement  until  the  time  of 
the  Oct  15  moratorium  when  a  lew  senators 
and  representatives  presented  facts  which 
indicated  that  Communists  v.»re  deeply  en- 
trenched ir.  the  Fall  Offensive 

Even  then  these  facts  went  largely  un- 
reported 

But  the  October  and  November  demonstra- 
tions became  two  of  the  most  widely  reported 
events  of  tlie  year  Yet  in  few  accounts  did 
the  word  "Communist"  appeiu". 

Antiw.ir  and  anti-draft  demonstrations,  on 
a  smaller  scale  took  place  four  years  ago. 
President  Johnson  publicly  expressed  con- 
cern at  the  time  that  well-meaning  Ameri- 
cans might  have  been  the  victims  of  Com- 
munist exploitation 

He  gave  full  support  to  a  Department  of 
Justice  investigation  to  determine  the  role 
of  Communists  in  the  demonstrations 

The  results  of  the  investigation  were  never 
made  public 

After  MOBE\s  October.  1967.  assault  on  the 
Pentagon  House  Democratic  floor  leader  Car! 
Albert  said  the  marchers  included  every 
Communist  and  Communist  sympathizer 
who  was  able  to  make  the  trip  "  He  also 
charged  that  the  demonstration  had  been 
basically  organized  by  International  com- 
munism." 

Republican  floor  leader  Oerald  Ford  then 
revealed  that  at  a  White  House  meeting 
President  Johnson  had  read  to  him  and  other 
Republican  leaders  a  secret  report  revealing 
that  the  demonstration  was  organized  by  in- 
ternational Communism  He  asked  that  the 
report  be  made  public 

Attorney  General  Ranuey  Clark  visited 
Ford  and  said   the   report  could  not  be  re- 
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vealed  wlthmi"  .  nipromlsuig  .sijurces  of  in- 
formation and  r.M-ing  a  new  wave  of  "Mc- 
Carthylsm  "  i;i:s  lion  w.is  also  made  by 
Secretary  of  .St  itc  l>-an  Ru.sk 

Ford  argued  that  the  American  p)eople  were 
mature  enough  to  receive  such  Information 
without  reacting  hysterlcaUy 

He  got  nowhere  The  report  was  not  re- 
leased. 

The  results  of  suppressing  the  truth  about 
the  Pentagon  demonstration  were  seen  in 
November  Thousands  upon  thoiLsauds  of 
Idealistic,  well-meaning  young  Americans 
turned  out  to  support  another  operation  by 
the  same  outfit  an  operation  designed  to 
Injure  the  United  States  and  help  lis  ene- 
mies, who  are  also  enemies  of  ail  that  the 
overwhelming  majnrity  of  the  demoii&trating 
youngsters  believed  in  Thousands  of  adults 
were  similarly  misled 

The  flies  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Central  Iiuelliijence  Agency  con- 
gressional committees  and  Kical  police  de- 
partments bulge  with  information  about 
Communist  involvement  in  the  Nov  15  and 
related  demonstrations 

Compromising  sources  of  information  Is  a 
minor  problem  in  this  case — tliere's  much 
that  can  be  revealed  without  injury  to  any 
Intelligence  operation 

It  would  have  been  different  if  Sens  Eu- 
gene McCarthy.  George  McGovern  and 
Charles  Ooodell  hud  organized  a  rally  of  true 
dissenters,  making  It  clear  that  they  vehem- 
ently .ipposed.  and  ulso  would  condemn,  the 
Communl^.t  Viet  Cong  revolution  in  South 
Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam's  aggression 
against  the  south 

But  instead  of  this,  the  senators  gave  their 
indorsement  and  support  to  a  demonstration 
which  was  corrupted  with  communism 

Just  how  deeply  the  radical  left  and  Com- 
munists were  involved,  however  divided  they 
may  be  on  various  Issues,  can  be  docu- 
mented'' 

N.\TIONAL    PERSPECTIVE    It       M<  IRATORIVM    BACK- 
ERS   PROVK    CONTRADICTORY     AS    TO    MOTIVES 

Washington  — Millions  of  words  have  been 
spoken  and  written  atwut  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium. 

It  hits  been  the  subject  of  television  net- 
work specials,  numerous  editorials  and  col- 
umns and  extended  straight  news  coverage. 

The  first  phase  came  on  Oct.  15.  Many 
people  again  stopped  "business  as  usual" 
Nov  13-15  to  demonstrate  against  the  war. 
And  David  Hawk,  one  of  the  four  initiators 
of  the  sponsoring  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee iVMCi,  also  told  this  writer  that  it 
is  a  "safe  assumption"  there  U  be  still 
another  moratonum   in  December 

The  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee's 
original  announced  plan  was  to  hold  a  mora- 
torium every  month  that  the  war  continues, 
extending  it  by  one  day  each  month  Then. 
If  the  war  does  not  end  by  May.  1972.  It 
would  call  for  a  complete  shutdown  of 
Americ-a  No  one  would  do  anything  but  pro- 
test the  war.  day  in  and  day  out.  until  every 
last   American    was   pulled   out   of   Vietnam. 

This,  of  course,  will  never  happen — and 
the  VMC  knows  It 

Meanwhile,  argument  continued  fur  weeks 
about  the  statements  ol  the  President  and 
vice  president  on  the  original  Oct  15  mora- 
torium There  was  hot  debate  atxjut  whether 
it  was  good  or  bad.  right  or  wrong,  support- 
able or  insupportable  And  despite  all  the 
words,  most  people  did  not  have  the  facts 
they  need  to  make  an  informed  judgment 
on  the  issue. 

No  one  would  be  in  a  position  to  form  an 
Intelligent  opinion  about  the  Green  Bay 
Packers,  for  instance,  if  he  looked  at  the 
fo<jtball  team  in  isolation  You  have  to  know 
.something  about  the  game,  .iiid  the  competi- 
tion. 

So  it  is  With  the  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee.  The  purp<J6e  of  this  series  Is  to 
give  some  background  information  about 
the  VMC.  the  game  it  Is  playing,  other  teams 
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in  Us  league,  and  key  personalities  who 
might  be  compared  to  football  stars  and 
coaches 

What  Was  Moratorium  Day  For'' 
A  basic  issue  is  the  purpose  .md  aim  of  the 
VMC  and  its  moratoriums  There's  been  a  lot 
of  confusion  about  thl.s  To  help  clarity  it 
Rep  John  Anderson,  R-IU  .  called  David 
Mlxner.  another  of  the  initiators  and  dire.  - 
tors  of  the  Moratorium  Committee,  to  get  .i 
clear  statement  of  its  objective 

Anderson  wanted  this  stat<>ment  because 
Congressional  supporters  of  :he  Oct.  ]r>  mora- 
torium had  announced  their  Intention  of 
keeping  the  House  of  Representatives  In  ses- 
sion through  the  night  of  Oct  14  in  honor 
of  the  observance  The  great  majority  of 
members  opposed,  and  eventually  defeated, 
this  move. 

Congressman  Anderson  taped  Mlxners  aii- 
swer  to  his  question  so  that  he  could  quote 
it  with  complete  accuracy  on  the  floor  nf 
the  House.  This  is  what  Mlxner  told  him: 
"We  want  out  now,  and  this  is  not  contin- 
gent on  anything  that  Hanoi  or  the  Viet 
Cong  might  do" 

Has  VMC  told  the  public  this  is  its  aim' 
Let's  look  at  the  record 

One  of  its  first  organizing  efforts  was  a 
letter  addressed  to  interns  working  for  the 
government  in  W.ishlngton  last  summer.  The 
letter  said  Moratorium  Day  in  October  would 
be  held  so  people  could  spend  the  day  work- 
ing   to  end  the  war  " 

L.iter.  there  was  a  "Student  Call  For  A 
Vietnam  Moratorium"  sent  to  campuses 
throughout  the  nation 

The  moratorium.  It  .said  was  for  "takin.; 
the  issue  of  peace  in  Vietnam  to  the  lawyer 
communltv  "  iln  any  early  mailing  of  thi- 
call.  VMC  said  about  JOO  student  leaders  had 
signed,  in  later  mailliif^s    about  500  "i 

A  Faculty  (^all  mailed  later,  said  the  mora- 
torium was  to  "further  build  sentiments  for 
peace"  and  to  i-xpress  i>pposltlon  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  wttr  "  Over  tiO  professors 
were  listed  as  signing  this  call  According  to 
VMC,  this  was  only  a  partial  listing  of  those 
who  had  indorsed  it 

.\  moratorium  organizing  memo,  mailed  ::i 
September  said  that  p.irticipatlon  in  the 
moratorium  is  "a  commitment  to  intense 
work  and  to  peace.  "  Another  releiu*.  "The 
Vietnam  Moratorium."  said  the  moratorium 
"is  an  effort  to  maximize  public  pressure  to 
end  the  war   " 

Then  there  were  three  full-page  newspaper 
ads  The  first  ad  said  : 

"What  we  are  working  toward,  ultimately, 
IS  the  largest  and  broadest  antiwar  move- 
ment  ever   seen   in   the   United    States." 

The  same  statement  of  purpcKse  was  co!;- 
tained  In  the  t.urd  Mi  The  only  ditTerencc 
was  that  the  word  "ultimately"  was  left  out 
The  second  ad  proclaimed  that  on  Oct 
15  students  and  faculty  would  leave  classes 
to  talk  about  "the  madness  of  Vietnam." 
The  big  evecatcher.  however,  was  this  large 
bold-t>-pe  legend.  "\Vc  Support  October  15 
Under  it  were  listed  the  names  of  lovir  sen.i- 
tors — Charlee  Goodell.  Murk  Hatfield.  Eugene 
McCarthy  and  George  McGovern— followed 
by  the  names  of  11  other  persons  of  varied 
prominence.  A  brief  statement  by  each  o:^ 
appeared  under  the  name  At  the  bottom  '  f 
the  ad  in  small  print  readers  were  ;iskcd 
to  work  on  Oct.  15  "for  an  early  withdrawal 
of  all  our  troops  from  Vietnam" 

These  -ids  were  reproduced  a£  VMC  posters 
and   distrlbutetl    throughout    the   country 

A  lettersize  fold-over  brochure  prepared  f  r 
Oct  15  wai  the  cheapest  ;uid  therefore  prob- 
ably the  m<ASt  wldelv  distributed  VMC  pro- 
mo'ional  item  for  M-Dav 

It  included  the  statement  of  purpose 
quoted  above  from  the  first  ad.  It  also  said: 
'  I'Tie  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  is 
an  ad  hoc  group  formed  solely  for  the  pur- 
p<^>se  of  stimulating  and  supporting  broau- 
based  public  action  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. '  Note  that  word,  "solely." 
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Sam  Brown,  VMC's  chief  sfxjkesman,  waa 
interviewed  on  "Pace  the  Nation"  on  Oct. 
\2,  Just  three  days  before  the  first  Mora- 
torium Day.  Facing  a  nationwide  audience, 
he  made  conflicting  statements  about  Its 
purpose  First  he  said  it  was  "Immediate 
withdrawal. "  and  claimed  several  limes  that 
VMC  had  consistently"  said  this.  Later  In 
the  program  he  changed  It  to  withdrawal 
"as  rapidly  as  It  Is  possible  to  do  so."  In  an- 
swering a  subsequent  charge  that  "VMO's  aim 
was  "vaguely  stated.  "  Brown  again  changed 
position  and  said  withdrawal  "no  later  than 
Dec.  1  of  next  year,  and  that  is  not  immedi- 
ate " 

Vet  the  \cry  next  day  Mlxner  told  Con- 
gressman Anderson  that  the  aim  was  Im- 
mediate and  unconditional  pullout.  More- 
over, VMC  has  been  claiming  ever  since  then 
that  that  Is  and  has  been  its  purpose.  It  Is 
no  wonder  that  even  after  Anderson  quoted 
Mlxner  on  VMC  s  aim.  other  congressmen 
who  supported  the  moratorium  rose  to  speak 
for  It  and  made  incorrect  statements  about 
its  purpose 

riiere  was  much  deceit,  in  the  way  VMC 
promoted  its  October  Moratorium.  The  VMC 
wants  this  country  to  cut  and  run  from 
Vietnam-  no  if-,  ands.  or  buts  about  It,  and 
no  matter  what  the  consequences.  Yet  prior 
to  Oct.  15,  It  never  came  out  and  stated  this 
bluntly  In  appealing  to  the  public  to  sup- 
port  its  activities  ajiid  donate  money. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  turned  out  on  the 
Oct.  15  Moratorium  Day  in  response  to  the 
VMC's  broad  and  tteneralized  appeals  for 
■  !)eace  in  Vietnam."  "ending  the  war"  and 
an    'early  withdrawal  "   of  U.S.   forces. 

But  how  many  would  have  responded  If 
t!ie  VMC  had  honestly  stated  that  Morato- 
rium Day's  i>urix)se  was  to  have  this  coun- 
try's forces  palled  out  of  Vietnam  instantly 
and  unconditionally? 

I  called  the  offices  of  the  four  senators 
whose  names  appeared  In  the  ad  (Oct.  8)  as 
Moratorium  Day  supporters.  Tlie  same  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  each  one:  Does  the  senator 
support,  or  has  he  ever  supported,  an  Imme- 
diate, complete  and  unconditional  pullout 
from  Vietnam?  In  each  case  the  answer 
was  the  same:  "No," 

Was  the  October  Moratorium  Day  a  suc- 
ress?  It  was  and  it  wasn't.  The  successful 
;i.>pec-t   of  It   will  be  treated  later. 

VMC  claimed  that  '  tnillions"  would  ob- 
serve the  Oct  15  Moratorium.  Nothing  like 
that  happened.  Most  turnout  estimates  run 
to  about  500.000.  though  "VMC  representa- 
tives have  been  reported  as  claiming  over  a 
million. 

"We  have  not  t;one  into  the  numbers  game, 
V 'u  Just  can't  tell."  Hawk  told  this  writer. 
He  gave  an  example  of  what  he  meant,  "A 
university  (loses  for  the  day.  Can  you  count 
.ill  'he  students  as  supporters?  There's  a  rally 
on  campus  and  later  one  in  the  (nearby) 
citv.  Some  students  go  to  IxDth.  There's  dup- 
hr.ition." 

Regardless  of  the  numbers,  however, 
M-Day  was  a  failure  because  the  great  ma- 
jontv  who  turned  o\it  did  not  support  VMC's 
position  and  were  not  converted  to  it  by  the 
dav's  events. 

Ironically,  it  was  the  VMC-enlisted  big 
liurne  speakers  who  guaranteed  the  failure. 
They  spoke,  one  after  the  other,  against 
VMC's  objective. 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Gild  berg  called  for  a  "prompt  and  sys- 
tfnatlc  withdrawal"  of  U.S.  troops.  Sen.  Ed- 
•v.rd  Kennedy.  D-Mass..  urged  that  all  com- 
b.Tt  trt»ops  he  withdrawn  in  a  year  and  others 
by  the  end  of  1972 — a  far  cry  from  the 
VMCs  demand. 

Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy  said  that  the  only 
things  to  be  discussed  in  Pai^s  were  "the 
safe  exit  of  the  Americans  and  political  asy- 
lum for  South  Vietnamese  who  want  It." 

The  VTHC  speakers  list  for  M-Day  con- 
tained the  names  of  over  175  persons  who 
were   scheduled    to   address   observances.   It 
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cautioned  that  "not  all"  had  indorsed  the 
moratorium.  Thirteen  senators,  35  congress- 
men and  about  a  dozen  persons  formerly 
prominent  in  government  appeared  on  the 
list.  Pew  support  the  VMC  poBltlon.  Most 
are  on  record  as  opposing  it — and  these  were 
the  speakers  who  attracted  the  largest 
audiences. 

The  nature  of  many  M-Day  activities  also 
refutes  the  claim  of  its  organizers  that  the 
day  was  a  roaring  success.  Numerous  observ- 
ances were  completely  religious  in  nature, 
with  no  policy  content  at  all.  In  quite  a  few 
cases,  the  "observances"  were  gatherings  of 
schoolchildren. 

Undoubtedly  a  number  of  speakers  urged 
immediate  withdrawal.  Herbert  Marcuse, 
philosopher  ol  today's  advocates  of  \'iolence, 
was  a  scheduled  speaker;  so  were  far-leftist 
writer  I.  F.  Stone,  five  of  the  persons  now 
being  tried  in  Chicago  for  conspiring  to  in- 
cite riots  during  last  year's  Democratic  Con- 
vention, and  others  with  lengthy  records  of 
activity  in  behalf  of  Communist  front 
organizations. 

No  doubt,  too,  95  per  cent  of  those  who 
favor  a  complete  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal turned  out  on  Oct.  15.  The  5  per  cent 
who  didn't  just  couldn't  make  it  for  some 
reason  or  other.  But  there's  every  reason  to 
believe  that  many  speakers  and  the  great 
majority  of  those  demonstrating  on  M-Day 
did  not  favor  VMC's  position.  I  asked  Hawk 
for  his  estimate  of  how  many  of  the  -lemon- 
strators  actually  supported  an  immediate, 
unconditional  pullout. 

"I  have  no  estimate,"  he  said.  'I  ^ess  the 
ad  was  right  when  it  said  a  lot  did  not 
support  it." 

Hawk  was  certain,  though,  that  much  was 
accomplished. 

But  as  you  read  the  papers  and  hear  the 
news  each  day,  you  realize  a  very  important 
point:  Hawk  is  wrong.  The  pull-outers  are  a 
small  minority  and  there  are  still  many 
points  of  view  on  what  to  do  about  Vietnam. 

NATIONAL      PERSPECTIVE      IH  :       FALL       OFFENSIVE 
LINKS   SOME    VIETNAM    WAR    FOES,    REDS 

Washington, — The  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee  (VMC)  did  not.  alone  and  on  its 
own.  turn  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple on  Moratorium  Day,  Oct.  15. 

Nor  did  it  do  so  when  moratorium,  phase 
II,  rolled  around  in  November,  and  thousands 
again  turned  out  to  protest  the  U.S.  role  m 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

VMC  has  had  a  lot  of  help  in  its  operations 
and,  without  this  help,  nothing  like  what 
was  seen  on  Oct.  15 — and  on  Nov.  13-15^ — 
would  have  taken  place.  Many  organizations 
have  not  received  the  recognition  due  them 
for  such  success  as  has  been  attributed  to 
VMC's  operations. 

What  groups  tsre  these?  They  are  the  teams 
playing  in  the  "Fall  Offensive"  league  with 
VMC.  These  other  teams  are  the  New  Mobili- 
zation Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Student  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam  and  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (  SDS) . 

Just  what  is  the  Fall  Offensive? 

It  is  a  series  of  escalating  "actions,"  as 
their  originators  call  them,  against  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  War.  Its  full  name 
is  "Fall  Offensive  Against  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam." The  objective  of  the  offensive  was  to 
exert  such  massive  and  intense  pressure  on 
the  Nixon  administration  that  it  would  aban- 
don all  effort  to  assist  South  'V^letnam:  it 
would  pull  out  completely  and  Immediately. 

Many  persons  taking  part  in  the  Fall  Of- 
fensive, unfortunately,  did  not  realize  its  ul- 
timate aim. 

The  program,  worked  out  by  the  four  par- 
ticipating groups  last  summer,  was  as  fol- 
lows (Including  minor  changes  since  agreed 
upon) : 

Sept.  24 — New  Mobilization  Committee — 
Chicago   Actions   in   support   of   the    "Con- 
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spiracy  8,"  tried  lor  conspiring  to  incite  the 
riots  during  the  1968  Demcxrratlc  Convention. 

Oct.  8-11 — SDS — "Bring  the  War  Home" 
Actions  in  Chicago. 

Oct.  15 — Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee — 
Moratorium  Day. 

Oct.  25 — New  Mobilization  Committee — 
Chicago  Actions  in  support  of  the  "Con- 
spiracy 8." 

Nov.  8-15 — SDS.  —Joe  Hill  Caucus— Week 
of  local  activity  to  promote  Nov.  15  actions. 

Nov.  13-14 — 'V'ietnam  Moratorium  Commit- 
tee— Moratorium  Days. 

Nov.  13-14 — New  Mobilization  Committee — 
March    Against    Death;    Washington.    D.C. 

Nov.  14 — Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee— National  Student  Strike. 

Nov  15 — New  Mobilization  Committee — 
Mass  Marches  and  Rallies.  Washington  and 
San  Francisco. 

The  Fall  Offensive  "actions"  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  U.S. — Moratorium  Day,  Oct.  15, 
was  observed  in  several  places  overseas,  al- 
most exclusively  by  U.S.  citiz,ens.  For  that 
reason,  the  demonstrations  were  few  and 
small.  But  Nov.  15.  the  climax  of  the  offen- 
sive, was  different.  Communi.st  and  radical 
groups  in  foreign  countries  were  utilized  and 
demonstrations  were  held  in  Paris  and  the 
French  provinces,  Italy.  West  Germany,  Hoi- 
land,  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark, 
England.  Australia.  New  Zealand  and  Chile. 

The  U.S.  organizers  of  the  Fall  Offensive 
did  not  plan  and  coordinate  all  these  foreign 
operations  themselves.  Tliey  do  not  have  the 
personnel,  finances  or  resources.  Outside  help 
was  given. 

Some  of  the  U.S.  leaders  of  the  Pall  Of- 
fensive could  tell  you  how.  who,  where  and 
why. 

But  if  you  asked,  they  would  profess  ig- 
norance or  come  up  with  an  amazingly  sim- 
ple explanation,  such  as;  "Oh.  i>oople  all 
over  the  world  are  so  incensed  about  what 
the  United  States  is  doing  to  the  Vietnamese 
jjeople  that,  v.-hen  they  heard  about  our  of- 
fensive, they  derided  that  they  had  to  do 
something  to  help." 

Many  Communists.  America  haters,  and 
Moscow,  Peki.ng,  Castro,  Hanoi  and  Viet 
Cong  sympathizers  took  part  in  the  Fall  Of- 
fensive. But  the  first  thing  that  should  be 
said  is  that  it  is  not  claimed  nor  implied 
that  VMC.  the  sponsor  of  Moratorium  Day,  Is 
Communist. 

But  ii  is  true  that  the  Vietnam  Morato- 
rium Committee  is  working  with  Commu- 
nists. 

Many  of  the  groups  working  with  VMC  in 
the  Pall  Offensive  call  themselves  "peace" 
or  "antiwar"  organizations.  They  are  neither. 
They  are  not  pacifist.  They  are  not  antiwar 
as  such.  They  have  never  condemned  a  Com- 
munist "war  of  national   liberation." 

But  U.S.  military  efforts,  direct  or  indirect, 
large  or  small,  to  help  halt  a  Communist 
takeover  or  some  non-Communist  nation, 
immediately  arouse  their  opposition. 

Before  discussing  these  groups,  let's  touch 
briefly  on  a  bit  of  recent  history.  It  will  help 
us  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the 
Fall  Offensive  and  provide  a  framework  for 
objective  Judgment  of  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee. 

On  Jan.  23.  1£67,  then  Rep.  Edwin  E.  Wil- 
lis, who  was  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  warned 
that  "an  assortment  of  Communists  of  both 
the  Peking  and  Moscow  varieties,  fellow 
travelers,  Marxists,  radicals,  pacifists  and 
professional  'peace'  agitators  "  had  launched 
a  "crash  program"  to  undermine  and  sabo- 
tage U.S.  resistance  to  Communist  military 
aggression  in  Vietnam. 

Their  stepped-up  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  American  Vietnam 
policy,  he  said,  would  culminate  in  what 
they  had  designated  "Vietnam  Week."  the 
week  of  April  8-1 5.  1967.  Later,  but  before 
the  event,  the  Willis  committee  published  a 
report,  "Communist  Manipulation  and  Con- 
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trol  of  Vietnam  Week  which  revealed  how 
Communxsts  had  initiated  and  controlled 
this  operation 

VletJiam  Wee^.  In  effect,  waa  the  'Spring 
Offensive"  of  that  year  The  April  15.  1967. 
New  York  and  San  Pranclsco  rallies  which 
capped  the  weeks  actions  were  'he  largest 
antl-Vletnam  war  demonstrations  held  in 
this  country — until  Oct    15,   1969 

With  the  exception  of  the  newly  formed 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee,  the  groups 
which  organized  Vietnam  Week  In  1967  are 
the  same  groups  which  organized  the  Pal! 
Offensive 

NATION/W.    PEKStTtCnVS    rV       M08E    rS    RADICALLT 
ANTT-WA«.    ANTI-C  S 

The  New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam,  under  a  variety  of 
names,  has  been  in  existence  for  a  little  more 
than  three  years 

First  'ailed  the  Nov  8  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee, It  was  formed  in  Cleveland  In  Sep- 
tember 1966,  to  make  .Dippcwiiaon  to  the 
Vietnam  war  an  issue  in  that  y^r's  election 

It  changed  tta  name  to  Sipnng"  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  Uj  E?nd  the  W.^r  In  Vietnam 
while  organiant?  Vletn.im  Week,  1967  3ev- 
•ral  naAQths  after  V^letnam  Week  l*  aifun 
otaaagad.lts  name  and  became  the  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in   Vietnam,  or     National   MOBE  ' 

Cnder  that  n.ime  It  staged  the  October, 
1967.  confrontation  during  which  the  Pen- 
tagon was  stormed;  the  1968  Chicago  Dem<i- 
:ratlc  Convention  demonstration  which 
ended  up  with  large-scale  rioting,  and  al.<«3 
the  Jan  20.  1969  counter-inauguration  ai 
Washington  which  also  resulted  in  violence. 
though  on  a  smaller  scvle 

MOBE.  vinder  Its  vined  nimes.  haa  been 
the  country  s  m,»J>/r  antl-D  S  In  Vietnam 
wir  agitation  organization  It  is  an  um- 
brella-type grijup  serving  as  the  planner 
director  and  ^oordln  I'or  of  )peratlons  for 
the  groups  afllUa'ed  with  it  *hose  meraoers 
pn.'V'.de  mu.'icle  f or  Its  operations  Most  of 
these  are  In  the  Communist  front.  Com- 
munist-infiltrated  and  radical-Iert  category; 
a  few  are  pacifist 

A  studv  -ihomrs  that  .it  no  time  since  It  was 
formed  m  1966  has  MOBE  published  propa- 
ganda or  agitated  on  sny  issue  that  con- 
flicted with  Communist  p^Tllcles  The  1967 
Willis  Committee  report  found  Commnnlsts 
'  domlaant  "  In  MOBE  when  It  wae  kr.owTi 
as  the  Spring  MoblUz.itlon  Commrtee 

This  IS  lis.'  -rue  of  New  MOBE  today 

New  MOBE  held  a  Ma^s  Rallv  '  in  Chicago 
on  Sept  24  the  opening  d.iv  of  the  trial  of 
'he  Conspiracy  8.'  as  those  charged  with 
conspiring  *n  foment  a  riot  during  the  r.»68 
Democratic  Convention  have  dubbed  them- 
selves 

A  f'-w  hundred  staged  an  all-night  vlgil 
the  night  before  the  trlnl  and  perhaps  500 
turned  out  for  the  morning  rallv  outside 
The  Federal  Building  Later  in  the  day  those 
t;«lting  part  in  a  Grant  Park  rally  numbered 
ab.jut  700  It  was  a  fir  cry  from  the  5.D0O  to 
TO  000  turnout  origm.illy  predicted  Black 
Panthers  and  the  various  SDS  factions  were 
represented 

Ther?  w.is  violence,  primarily  the  work  of 
the  SDS  We^ithermen  faction  Thirteen  per- 
sons wer?  injured — two  demonstrators,  nine 
policemen  and  two  city  prosecutors  More 
than  A  score  of  Weathermen  have  since  been 
indicted  on  various  charges  ranclng  from 
mob  actlcn  to  aggravated  assault.  New  MOBE 
and  the  other  SDS  factions  renounced  r.ie 
Weathermen  violence 

MOBEs  specl.ll  Interest  In  the  Chicago 
trial  u  b-i.ed  on  the  fact  that  six  of  'he  eight 
defendants  are  key  MOBE  activists  Dave 
DelUnger  New  and  old  MOBE  chalrm.in.  Is 
also  coordinator  of  the  Wa.shington  and  Chi- 
cago actions  in  the  Pall  Offensive:  Tom  Hay- 
den,  a  founder  of  SDS  md  of  the  new  stcret 
Revolutionary  Union,  was  a  co-director  of 
MOBE  s  1968  Chicago  Convention  operation. 
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Rennle  Davis  also  an  SDS  founder  worked 
with  Hayden  In  1968  as  the  other  co-direc- 
tor for  Chicago  waa  coordln.itor  of  The  Coun- 
ter-Inaugural and  co-director  for  New 
MOBE  8  recent  Chicago  demonstration.  Jerry 
Rubin.  Ylpple  founder,  served  as  coordinator 
•  'f  MOBE'.s  1967  Pentagon  confrontation, 
John  Proines.  .assistant  professor  of  chemis- 
try at  the  University  of  Oregon,  was  on  the 
MOBE  staff  during  the  '68  convention,  as  waa 
Lee  Welner,  a  Northweatern  University  grad- 
uate student  working  toward  a  doctor's  de- 
gree m  sociology 

(The  other  two  original  defendant*  were 
Bobby  Seale,  California  chairman  of  the 
Black  Panthers,  since  convicted  of  contempt 
of  court,  and  Abble  Hoffman,  another  Ylpple 
leader  B<Jth  have  been  MOBE  collaborators, 
though  not  "fflclals  i 

New  MOBE  was  the  sponsor  of  the  two  big 
events  In  the  Pall  Offensive 

The  march  Against  Death  at  Washing- 
ton D  C  .  and  mass  marches  and  rallies  in 
Washington.   DC    and   San   Francisco 

New  MOBE  -"-ncelved  and  launched  the 
Fall  Offensive  .Against  the  War  In  Vietnam 
under   it«   firmer    name,   National    MOBE 

This  was  accomplished  by  having  a  num- 
ber of  ita  key  leaders  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  a  few  other  peace  activists  In  issuing 
a  call  U)  a  National  Anti-War  Conference 
which  was  held  in  Cleveland  on  Julv  4-5 
of  this  year  The  c inference  w;is  hosted  by 
the  Cleveland  .Area  Peace  Action  Council,  a 
MOBE  affiliate  and  the  organization  that 
sponsored  the  -September.  1966  meeting  at 
which  the  original  MOBE  was  formed 

About  700  people  attended  the  Cleveland 
meeting,  most  of  them  representing  groups 
that  had  been  atflllaied  with  the  old  MOBE 

The  conference  ended  with  formal  approval 
of  the  Fall  OtTeiwive  Tlie  Trotskylst  Com- 
.iiunist  newspaper  The  .Militant,  repor'ed 
'nat  It  was  generally  agreed  at  the  Cleveland 
onference  that  the  offensive  could  have 
explosive  political  impact  in  the  tight  to 
end  Washington  s  aggression  against  the 
Vietnamese  revol-jiion   ' 

Is  New  MOBE  Communist''  Not  complete- 
ly— because  the  Communists  don't  want  It 
that  way  There  Just  aren  t  enough  full- 
fledged  party  members  in  this  country — even 
when  you  put  the  Muscovites,  the  Peking- 
ese, the  Tnitskvlsts  and  all  the  splinter 
groups  together  — to  put  on  a  demonstration 
of  such  proportions  that  It  could  have  na- 
tional   and    international    importance 

The  Commnlsts  want  "clout."  Impact  To 
get  that  they  need  two  things,  respectabll.ty 
and  numbers 

How  do  they  get  these''  By  enlisting  aon- 
Communlsta  in  their  opt-r.itlons — many  of 
'hem  the  100  per  cent  fellow  travelers  who 
c.\n  ;Uway.s  be  counted  on  to  rally  to  tbe 
cause,  as  well  as  the  lesser  fellow  travelers 
who  will  respond  on  certain  issues;  the  in- 
dependent radicals  and  extremists,  the  non- 
party Marxists,  the  far-out  pacifists  iparticu- 
l.\rly  useful  for  "ceace"  operations  i ,  the  mul- 
csntents  and  anyone  else  they  can  coax, 
cijole  or  hoodwink  into  working  for  their 
cause 

Some  of  the  "respectables'  they  enlist  are 
rilways  pushed  to  the  forefront  of  their  ma- 
neuvers and  given  impressive  titles  to  pro- 
vide cover  for  the  more  unsavory  elements 
and  the  Communists,  open  .md  secret,  who 
share  p>ower  in  the  organization  with  them 

It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  New 
MOBE  IS  not  a  Communlit  "front"  In  the 
traditional   sense  of   the   term 

When  MOBE  ortglnailv  was  formed,  there 
.ilreadv  were  many  fronts  In  existence,  some 
formed  for  the  speclllc  purpose  of  agitating 
and  propagandizing  .iga.nst  this  country's 
effor's  to  prevent  t  Communist  vic'ory  in 
Vietnam  In  addition,  the  outcome  of  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  tremendously  Important  to 
world  communism  There's  more  at  stake 
than    Just   .South    Vietnam     The   Lssue    Is   so 
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vital  to  Communists  of  all  types  that  com- 
peting group*  I  Moscow.  Peking,  etc  I  were 
willing  to  forget  their  Ideological  and  tiicti- 
cal  differences  to  unite  for  the  common  good 

Do  Communists  dominate  the  MOBE  coali- 
tlon?  Consider  these  facts: 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  f)er- 
sons.  all  Identified  or  professed  Communist* 
who  were  .associated  with  the  Cleveland  Ami- 
War  Conference  at  which  New  MOBE  wus 
ostensibly  formed  and  or  are  now  serving 
.N'ew  MOBE  in  one  capacity  or  another: 

.Arnold  John.son.  legislative  representative 
and  public  relations  director  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  who  was  Imprisoned  for  con- 
spiring to  overthrow  jhe  United  States,  and 
who  has  been  with  J^BE  since  Its  foundlni» 
three  years  ago:  Prot,  Sidney  Peck  of  Case- 
Western  Reserve  University,  a  veteran  MOBE 
offlclal;  Irving  Sarnoff.  leader  of  the  Peace 
Action  Council  :n  California,  who  has  served 
n  the  District  Council  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia CP.  Otto  Nathan,  who  was  denied  a 
passport  by  the  State  Department  some  years 
ago  on  the  ijrounds  he  had  been  a  party 
member  In  Germany  and  invoked  the  Fifth 
Amendmwu  in  1956  rither  than  tell  a  Con- 
VressU  nal  Committee  if  he  was  then  a  par'y 
member:  Jack  Spiegel  of  the  Chicago  Peace 
Council,  who  has  run  for  public  office  i  ;i 
the  CP  ticket.  Leroy  Wollns.  leader  of  tiie 
Veterans  for  Peace  In  Vietnam:  Dorothv 
Hayes,  active  in  the  Womens  Internatlon.il 
League  for  P^Hce  and  Freedom  .aid  Women 
Strike  for  Peace;  Phil  Bart,  long  associated 
with  the  Dally  Wc^rker  who  Is  now  chairman 
of  the  Ohio  CP:  Ishmael  Flory  of  the  Afro- 
Ameruan  Heritage  Association  m  Chicago 
also  ILWU  official  Louis  Ooldblatt  and  par- 
ty members  such  as  Ben  Prledlander.  Hershe' 
Walker.  Orvllle  Leach.  Elliot  Waxman  and 
Aii-^e  Braden 

T  le  Communist  Party's  youth  group,  the 
Du  D  ils  Clubs,  are  repre'ented  bv  Gene  Tour- 
nour  their  national  secretary  and  by  J:i', 
Schutlner  and  Marc  Beallor. 

Dave  Delllnger  veter.in  MOBE  offlclal 
held  the  key  post  of  coordinator  of  the 
WHshmgton-.San  Francisco  November  dem- 
onstrations Delllnger  Is  often  described  as 
a  pad  list,  though  he  told  the  HCUA  la.-: 
year  he  Is  not  one  and  has  stated  iln  Mav 
1963)  that  he  Is  a  Communist,  but  not  "'. 
the  Soviet  varletv 

The  Trotskylst  Communists,  rivals  ana 
generally  more  radical,  are  represented  bv 
their  long-time  leader.  Fred  Halstead.  am 
also  by  Harry  Ring.  Lew  Jones  and  Gi;- 
Horowitz.  Their  youth  group,  the  Younj 
Socialist  Alliance,  has  an  offlclal  voice  ::, 
running  New  MOBE  through  Larry  Slegle.  I- 
national  chairman  and  editor  of  the  YSA 
magazine.  Young  Socialist,  also  In  Petrr 
Vinther,  Allan  Mvers.  and  Carol  Llpman,  a 
of  whom  serve  on  New  MOBE's  steering  coir.- 
mlttee 

Key  MOBE  leaders,  It  Is  Important  •  ■• 
remember,  have  been  frequent  vlsltorB  ;o 
foreign  Communist  capitals  such  as  Hanc: 
Havana.  Prague  and  Moscow  Examples  are 
Delllnger;  Tom  Hayden:  Rennle  Davis  anl 
Prof   Robert  Oreenblatt  are  two  others, 

Greenblatt.  a  New  MOBE  steering  commit- 
tee member,  went  to  Europe  last  year  wher- 
he  met  -A-ith  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vletname-.- 
agents  He  carried  with  him  a  note  of  in- 
troduction from  Tom  Hayden,  MOBE's  Ch- 
cago  Democratic  Convention  project  co-d:- 
rectiT  to  Col  Lau  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
innv  who  was  deputy  chief  of  Ho  Chi  Mini. 
Paris  negotiators  at  the  time  The  letter  ex- 
plained that  Greenblatt  had  lust  returnt-fl 
from  Hfinoi  that  he  was  a  National  MOBE 
coordinator  worked  cli>selv  'Alth  Delllnger 
and  Hayden  .md  would  be  In  Paris  for  a  fe*' 
days  In  case  there  were  "nny  pressing  ques- 
tions '  Col  Lau  might  w^ant  to  discuss  with 
h:m  Hnvden.  who  had  first  met  Lau  In  Hanoi 
closed  his  not*  to  Lau  with  these  word? 
"Good   fortune'  Victory!" 
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December  19,  1969 

"The  task  b«fore  the  New  MOBS  U  very 
clear, "  says  New  MoblUnr,  the  VMC  voice; 
in  addition  to  demanding  the  "Immediate 
and  unconditional"  withdrawal  of  all  VS. 
forces  In  Vietnam,  It  muat  further  Insist  that 
there  be  "no  future  wars  of  Intervention  at 
home  or  abroad  agalnat  oppressed  and  ex- 
ploited people  who  are  asserting  their  rights 
of  self-determination  In  the  quest  for  human 
liberation." 

Translated  from  Communist  Jargon  that 
means:  the  Communist  revolution  In  Viet- 
nam (aided  by  North  Vietnam.  Peking  and 
Moscow)  must  be  allowed  to  succeed,  and 
the  United  States  must  never  again  inter- 
vene to  prevent  the  success  of  any  Commu- 
nist revolution  anywhere — even  here  In  this 
country. 

New  MOBE  considered  Moratorium  Day  and 
other  Washington  actions  In  the  Pall  Of- 
fensive so  Important  that  it  moved  Its  na- 
tional headquarters  from  New  York  to  the 
nation's  capital  to  be  on  the  scene  and  In 
the  best  p>08slble  p>06ltlon  to  lend  assistance. 
It  rented  space  In  the  same  building  with 
tlie  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee,  on 
the  floor  Immediately  above  Its  offices. 

What  does  New  MOBE  think  of  the  United 
S-at*s? 

.^mertcan  society  has  become  a  death 
machine  .   ,   , 

The  Death  Machine  Is  not  a  gigantic  ac- 
cident— It  has  operators  and  they  make  a 
profit.  They  make  a  profit  from  not  making 
aMtomoblles  safe,  not  ending  air  and  water 
p  >Ilutlon.  not  feeding  the  poor,  not  cleaning 
nn  the  coal  mines  .  .  . 

"We  must  rescue  the  nation  from  the  war- 
:i.aker  .  .  .  this  Is  only  a  small  part  of  a  long- 
'crm  effort  to  create  a  society  committed  to 
life  and  Freedom." 

For  anyone  who  might  be  puzzled  about 
'.vhat  Is  meant  by  a  society  "committed  to 
life  and  Freedom."  the  Communists  In 
MOBE  could  spell  out  what  precisely  those 
words  mean.  Ob'vlously,  It  would  not  Include 
profit. 

•;  ^■^oNAI.  PERSPEcrrvE  versus  student  h obe — 

■^DS   PI.AV   ROLES  IN   RADICAL   ANTTWAR  MOVE 

The   student    Mobilization    Committee   to 

f:id   'he   War   In   Vietnam,   usually  referred 

'o  a.s  the   Student   Mobilization   Committee 

SMC)    or    "Student    MOBE,"    describes    It- 

^c.f  as  "the  national  organization  of  all  high 

liool  and  college  students  who  are  united 
::  uncompromising  struggle  against  the  war 
::i  Vietnam." 

Unlike  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee 
a'MC)  It  does  not  mince  words  In  pro- 
claiming precisely  what  It  stands  for:  "Our 
urogram  Is  clear  and  stralghtfoi'ward.  'We  are 
for  the  Immediate  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal  of  ALL  U.S.   troops  from  Vietnam." 

student  MOBE's  prime  role  In  the  Pall 
O.Tenslve  was  to  organize  a  national  student 
s'rike  against  the  -war  on  Nov.  14,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  November  Moratorium  and 
'he  sarne  day  New  MOBE  began  Its  March 
Ac-alnst  Death  in  ■Washington. 

student  MOBE  grew  out  of  a  pizopoeal 
made  by  Bettlna  Aptheker  of  Berkeley  Pree 
Soeech  Movement  fame  that  a  nationwide 
*nident  strike  against  the  war  be  held  In 
'.9fi6  Daughter  of  the  Communist  Party's 
'hief  theoretician,  she  was  a  professed  party 
member  herself  at  the  time  and  was  elected 
to  'he  Party's  National  Committee  In  June, 
!  ^f^6  She  promoted  her  strike  concept  at  the 
ir<'i6  SDS  national  convention  and  In  publlca- 
*!  t;s  and  gatherings  of  the  Communist  Par- 
•vs  youth  group,  the  W.E.B.  Du  Bols  Clubs 
'■'■  -\merlca.  Her  organizing  efforts  led  to  the 
issuance  of  a  formal  "call"  to  a  student 
strike  conference  which  was  held  In  Chicago 
In  December.  1966. 

The  conference  organizers,  Bettlna  Ap- 
theker and  other  Communists  among  them, 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  full  spec- 
'nim  of  CommiuUst  groups  In  the  United 
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states  was  represented  at  the  gathering.  To 
those  attending.  It  was  also  obvious  that  the 
representatives  of  these  groups  played  key 
roles  In  the  proceedings. 

Among  them  were:  the  Communist  Party 
USA  and  Its  youth  organization,  the  W.E.B. 
Du  Bols  Clubs;  the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
which  represents  the  Chinese  wing  of  the 
U.S.  Communist  movement:  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  the  Trotskylst  Communist 
organization,  and  Its  youth  arm,  the  Yoimg 
Socialist  Alliance  (YSA).  Youth  Against  War 
and  Fascism,  the  youth  group  of  a  Trotskylst 
splinter  movement,  the  Workers  World  Party, 
was  also  present.  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  and  various  Communist  front  orga- 
nizations were  also  represented. 

Bettlna  Aptheker's  strike  proposal  failed  to 
■win  approval  at  the  meeting — primarily  be- 
cause the  delegates  doubted  they  were  capa- 
ble of  successfully  organizing  a  national 
strike  In  the  near  future.  Student  MOBE, 
however,  was  born  at  this  conference. 

Since  Its  formation.  Student  MOBE  has 
served  as  the  right  arm  of  the  name-chang- 
ing adult  MOBE,  organizing  student  support 
for  Vietnam  Week,  the  Pentagon  confronta- 
tion, etc.  It  has  also  undertaken  various 
projects  of  its  o'wn — on  April,  1968,  student 
strike  against  the  war,  for  example,  In  which 
it  claims  {with  great  exaggeration)  that 
about  one  million  took  part. 

It  boasts  of  its  past  harassment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  "We  demonstrated  wherever 
Johnson  went  until  the  antiwar  movement 
forced  Johnson  to  go  everywhere  un'an- 
nounced." 

Now  Preslent  Nixon  Is  Its  target.  "We  have 
announced  our  plans  to  do  the  same  to 
Nixon.  There  will  be  no  peace  for  Nixon  until 
all  the  troops  are  brought  home."  (Italic  In- 
dicates bold  type  in  original). 

In  announcing  its  "No  Peace  for  Nixon 
Campaign"  on  Sept.  29,  SMC  promised  to 
demonstrate  at  every  public  appearance  the 
President  made  until  he  directed  a  complete, 
Immediate  and  unqualified  withdrawal  of 
all  U,S.  forces  from  Vietnam. 

Students  MOBE  also  promotes  antiwar 
agitation  and  propaganda  within  the  armed 
forces.  For  this  purpose,  it  has  formed  the 
GI  Press  Service,  edited  by  Allan  Myers,  a 
SMC  member,  former  serviceman,  and  a 
member  of  the  Trotskylst  Young  Socialist 
Alliance  who  also  serves  on  New  MOBE's 
steering  committee. 

From  birth,  Student  Mobe  has  been  a 
united  front  organization,  a  combine  of 
various  groups,  many  openly  Communist, 
uniting  their  efforts  to  draw  as  many  youths 
as  possible  Into  the  anti-Vietnam  War  move- 
ment. About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  however, 
an  Important  change  took  place.  As  a  result 
of  a  long-simmering  feud,  the  CP  element 
walked  out  In  a  huff,  leaving  the  young 
"Trots"  in  command.  As  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
stated  earlier  this  year,  Student  MOBE  "is 
controlled  by  members  of  the  Young  Social- 
ist Alliance,  the  youth  group  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party." 

Carol  Llpman,  SMC  executive  secretary,  is 
the  key  to  YSA  control  of  Student  MOBE.  A 
leading  YSA  member,  she  serves  on  the  edi- 
torial board  of  Young  Socialist,  the  group's 
official  publication.  Miss  Llpman  also  serves 
on  the  steering  conunlttee  of  New  MOBE. 

Student  MOBE  held  an  antiwar  conference 
in  Cleveland  on  July  6  of  this  year,  the  day 
immediately  follo'Wlng  New  MOBE's  gather- 
ing. At  this  conference,  according  to  the 
Militant,  the  Trotskylst  Communist  news- 
paper, it  voted  to  enter  "Into  building  the 
fall  antiwar  offensive"  which  was  described 
as  "an  ambitious  plan  to  build  the  most 
massive  and  Intense  series  of  antiwar  actions 
yet." 

An  Interesting  development  took  place  at 
this  conference.  SDS  has  generally  kept  It- 
self aloof  from  formal  cooperation  with  the 
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activities  of  Student  MOBE  and  similar 
groups  in  recent  years,  although  it  has  per- 
mitted Its  local  chapters  and  individual  mem- 
bers to  participate  on  their  own  If  they  so 
desire.  An  SDS  delegation  appeared  at  SMC's 
Cleveland  conference,  however,  interrupted 
the  proceedings  by  chanting  "Ho,  Ho,  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh"  and  "Dare  to  Struggle,  Dare  to  Win," 
and  then  marched  up  to  the  podium  and  took 
over  the  microphone. 

"The  SDSers  harangued  the  other  delegates 
for  about  15  minutes. 

In  a  more  cooperative  mood,  the  Student 
MOBEers,  at  the  request  of  the  SDS  delega- 
tion, added  an  SDS  workshop  to  their  agenda. 

The  Student  MOBE  conference  voted  to 
work  on  a  fall  offensive  that  coincided,  polnt- 
by-polnt,  with  the  Fall  Offensive  approved  by 
New  MOBE  the  day  before. 

Recounting  the  action  taken  at  Student 
MOBE's  Cleveland  meeeting  regarding  the 
various  operations  In  the  Pall  Offensive,  the 
Militant  reported:  "SMC  will  also  help  build 
the  natlon'wide  moratorium  against  the  war, 
planned  by  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee for  Oct.  15;  leaders  of  SMC  and  the 
Moratorium  Committee  agreed  to  cooperate 
In  getting  the  participation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students." 

How  strong  Is  Student  MOBE?  How  big  a 
role  did  it  play  in  turning  out  students  for 
Moratorium  Day?  It  la  difficult  to  say  and  no 
one  knows  exactly.  Carol  Llpman  has  claimed 
SMC  has  about  1,500  branches.  On  the  other 
hand,  Don  Gurewltz,  23-year-old  SMC  or- 
ganizer and  Case-Western  Reserve  grad,  has 
given  the  number  of  local  branches  as  1 .000 — 
and  that  may  be  an  exaggeration. 

Student  MOBE,  like  New  MOBE,  moved 
from  New  York  to  Washington  to  be  where 
the  key  action  in  the  Pall  Offensive  would 
take  place. 

Carol  Llpman,  Student  MOBE's  executive 
secretary,  addressed  two  Oct.  15  Moratorium 
gatherings — the  Wayne  State  University  and 
Detroit  cltywlde  rallies.  She  called  the  Pres- 
ident a  liar  and  added: 

"We  will  force  Nixon's  abdication  like  we 
forced  Johnson's  abdication.  .  .  ,  There  will 
be  no  peace  for  you.  Mr.  President,  until  .  . 
all  our  men  are  home." 

She  also  had  a  reply  to  the  Vice  President's 
statement  that  Moratorium  leaders  and 
sponsors  should  repudiate  the  message  of 
support  from  the  premier  of  North  Vietnam: 
"No,  Mr.  Vice  President  Agnew,  we  ■won't 
repudiate  the  message.  .  .  We  welcome  the 
message." 

If  you  wonder  about  the  violence  that 
took  place  In  Washington  Nov.  14  and  15, 
consider  what  one  of  Its  o'wn  members  has 
said  about  the  nature  of  the  Young  Social- 
ist Alliance  whose  members,  as  Student 
MOBErs,  turned  out  en  masse  for  the  "ac- 
tions" on  those  days. 

YSA  member  Jose  Rudder,  by  his  o'wn  ad- 
mission. Is  a  former  member  of  the  Du  Bols 
Clubs  and  their  parent  organization,  the 
Communist  Party.  He  left  them  "greatly  dis- 
illusioned about  the  whole  left."  Then  he  be- 
gan to  read  the  literature  of  the  YSA  and  Its 
parent  body,  the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  He 
came  to  this  conclusion : 

"I  was  a  Marxist,  a  Communist,  and  I  be- 
lieved In  the  revolution.  .  .  .  The  only  orga- 
nization that  I  could  see  that  was  concerned 
about  .  .  seeing  the  revolution  take  place  in 
this  country  was  the  YSA  So  I  decided  to 
Join." 

There  have  been  two  significant  changes 
in  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) 
since  Its  Informal  participation  In  Vietnam 
Week,  1967. 

First.  Communist  penetration  of  the  orga- 
nization, particularly  by  the  Peklng-orlented 
Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP).  has  become 
more  and  more  evident.  At  the  June.  1969. 
SDS  convention,  the  PLP  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful  bid    to   take   over   the   organization. 
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This  led  to  the  splintering  of  SDS  Into  two 
factions,  the  more  radical  Weathermen  group 
and  the  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement  II 
The  PLP  element,  now  known  ai>  SDS  PL 
wat>  expelled  ai.d  is  now  a  separate  group 
with  Its  headquarters  in  Bfjston 

The  second  change  In  SDS  hds  been  a 
marked  trend  toward  violence,  particularly 
destructive  by  explosives  SDSers  m  a  num- 
ber of  areas  have  been  arrested  for  bomb- 
ln(?s  and  one  is  now  on  the  FBI  s  most 
wanted  list  for  blowing  up  high  voltage 
ujwers  supplying  power  to  a  Colorado  plant 
manufacturing  helicopter  armor  and  mis- 
sile parts 

In  the  FBI  s  annual  report  for  fiscal  1969. 
J  Edgar  Hoover  wrote  The  militant  core 
.;f  New  Left  extremism  Is  the  Students  for 
,i  Democractlr  Socle'y  .SDSi  During  the 
last  year  this  ijroup  ."^.as  reflected  an  ever- 
Increasing  Marxist- Leninist  revolutionary 
posture  Several  SDS  leaders  publicly  identi- 
fied themselves  ao  revolutionary  Commu- 
nists The  SDS  openly  espouses  the  over- 
throw i.f  iiur  institutions  of  free  society 
(called  the  Establishment)  through  vio- 
lent revolutionary  action  Never  before  In 
American  history  has  there  been  such  a 
strong  revolutionary  Marxist  movement  of 
joong  jieople  so  eager  to  tear  down  estab- 
lished authority  ' 

SDS  delegauons  took  part  in  the  Cleve- 
land conferences  on  both  New  and  Student 
MOBE  where  the  actions  In  the  Pall  Offen- 
sive were  planned 

An  SDS  delegation  also  spent  eight  days 
conferring  with  Viet  Cong  agents  in  Havana 
early  last  July  The  Vietnam  war  was  a  major 
topic  of  discussion  The  delegation  came  back 
to  this  country  resolved  to  establish  another 
front  against  imperialism  right  here  in 
America  — to  bring  the  war  home 

The  one  action  SDS  was  responsible  for  in 
the  Pall  Offensive  the  Oct  8  11  demonstra- 
tions in  Chicago  were  carried  out  under  the 
slogan  Brlnn  The  War  Home''  As  expected, 
the  action  was  marked  by  destruction,  vio- 
lence Injury  and  scores  of  arrests  In  a 
brutal  attack  one  SDSer  broke  the  neck  of 
a  Chicago  city  attorney  He  has  been  charged, 
among  other  things  with  attempted  murder 

The  violence  was  primarily  the  work  of  the 
ultraradical  Weathermen  faction  of  SDS  It 
was  denounced  by  the  Revolutionary  Youth 
Movement  II  and  the  Black  Panthers  and 
Young  Lords  who  had  also  taken  part  in 
the  action 

SDS  Is  a  problem  to  the  other  Pftll  OfTen- 
slve  groups  The  Vletnaoi  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee, rejecting  violence  and  the  concept  of 
revolution  accepted  by  others  in  the  coali- 
tion. Is  naturally  warv  of  SDS  and  has  been 
denounced  by   it   as  "counterrevolutionary   " 

The  dominant  Communist  elements  tn 
both  New  and  Student  MOBE  are  more  con- 
cerned about  SDS'  stand-offiihness  its  refu- 
sal to  cooperate  with  other  organizations 
Thev  are  also  annoved  by  the  tendency  of 
the  Weathermen  faction  to  engage  in  what 
they  consider  senseless  and  counterpn-duc- 
tlve  violence 

The  CP  newspaper  the  Daily  World,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  '  Memo  to  SDS'  shortly 
after  the  October  Moratorium  It  criticized 
SDS  for  "looking  on  from  the  sidelines"  at 
"the  very  moment  of  the  screatest  maais  turn- 
out .for  peace  and  against  imperialism  " 
It  also  hit  SDS  for  its  useless  damaging, 
"thoughtless"  tactics  and  closed  with  these 
words 

"In  the  coming  struggles  the  masses 

of  American  working  men  and  women  could 
use  your  help  and  suppijrt    Think  it  over  " 

SDS'  size  has  been  an  lmf)ortant  factor  in 
the  yearning  for  its  help  It  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  New  Left  groups  (claiming 
40  000  members  in  some  250  chapters l  and 
It-s  membersh  p  greitlv  exceeds  that  of  any 
Cnmmunist  party  or  front  in  the  country 
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SDS  participation  In  any  mass"  Left-Com- 
munist demonstration  la  still  important  to 
an  Impressive  showing 

.\s  wa.s  true  in  the  case  of  past  MOBE  mass 
demonstrations,  individual  members  and 
chapters  of  SDS  turned  out  with  a  will  for 
the  November  actions  Even  the  Weathermen 
gave  their  formal  c(X)peratlon  -  and  promised 
no  violence  Amazingly  their  promise  was  be- 
lieved by  some  officials 

For  legal  and  public  relations  purposes. 
MOBE  officials  have  aJways  said  they  want 
peaceful,  orderly  demonstrations  They  said 
that  ab<.ut  the  Democratic  Convention  last 
year  and  repeatedly  said  the  same  thing  about 
the  Wa-shlngton-San  Francisco  November  ac- 
tions this  year  Yet  they  never  told  SDS  to 
stay  away  and  actually,  through  the  Daily 
World  and  Ouardl&n.  pleaded  for  its  turn- 
out 

NATION.SL     PERSFE'-TIVE     VI        MORATORIUM    COM- 
MITTEI     SXSN     AS     NAIVE.      VVLNERABLE 

Th«  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee 
iVMCi  l.s  the  babe-ln-the-W(>3ds  of  the  Fall 
Offensive,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  Us 
existence  as  an  organization  and  the  age  of  its 
leaders 

It  was  formed  in  June  of  this  year  Two  of 
Its  four  leaders  are  26-year-olds,  one  Is  24 
and  another    the  lone  female   Is  23 

Sam  Brown  has  been  the  group's  chief 
spokesman  His  fellow  VMC  founders  and 
coordinators  are  David  Hawk.  David  Mlxner 
and  Marge  Skene lar 

Brown  and  Hawk  are  ex-<livlnlty  students 
I  Harvard  and  Union  Theological,  respective- 
ly! Brown,  Mlxner  and  Skenclar  worked  in 
Sen  Eugene  McCarthy's  '68  campaign,  and 
both  Brown  and  Skenclar  in  the  Dump 
Johnson  "  movement  Brown.  Mlxner  and 
Skenclar  have  held  positions  with  the  Na- 
Uonai  Student  Association  ( Brown  is  cur- 
rently on  Its  National  Supervisory  Board) 
Brown  and  Skenclar  were  active  tn  the  1967 
onti-Vlet  war  operation  called  Vietnam 
Summer 

In  his  latest  book,  Theodore  White,  the 
recorder  of  recent  presidential  campaigns, 
quotes  Brown  as  saying 

We  ve  recognized  the  true  nature  of  the 
United  States  We  saw  the  United  States  at- 
tack Cubu.  It  attacked  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. It  attacked  South  Vietnam  The  Com- 
munists are  now  a  fragnjented  force,  the 
United  States  is  now  the  great  Imperialist- 
aggressor  nation  in  the  world   " 

That  Is  not  a  pro-Communist  statement 
It  indicates  a  distaste  lor  imperialism  and 
aggression  and.  at  least  indirectly,  recognizes 
that  Communist  poweri  have  been  Im- 
perialists and  aggressors  m  the  past  Never- 
theless It  Is  a  demonstrably  false  statement  — 
a  reflection  on  Brown's  knowledge  and  thus 
on  thuae  who  follow  his  policy  recommenda- 
tions 

More  damaging  to  Brown  is  a  statement 
made  by  Dr  Martin  Abend  i  Metromedia  TV 
news  commentatori  .  m  his  Oct  12  broad- 
cast Dr  Abend,  also  a  professor  of  political 
geography  at  New  Jersey  State  College,  said 
that  Sam  Brown  ttxvon  a,  Communist  victory 
in  Vietnam 

Browns  pro-Vlet  Cong  views.  Dr  Abend 
believes,  explain  his  "keen  interest"  in  hav- 
ing the  L'nued  States  pull  out  of  Vietnam 
immediately  and  unconditionally 

.\s  previously  mentioned.  Brown  and  Mart;e 
Skenclar  were  associated  with  the  U>67 
Vietnam  Summer  project,  another  antl- 
Vlet  war  operation  that  was  supported  by  a 
varied  assortment  of  radicals  and  leftists 
that  included  Lee  Webb,  former  national 
secretary  of  SD.-s.  Mike  .Ansara  of  Harvard 
SDS.  and  Richard  Fprn.mdez,  who  has  served 
as  sponsor,  treasurer  and  steering  commit- 
tee member  of  Mobe  In  various  phases  of 
Its  transition  from  "November  8  "  to 
"Spring.  "    "National,'"   etc 

President  NUon's  statement  that  U  .s   pol- 
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icy  regarding  Vietnam  would  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  Moratorium  or  other  street 
demonstrations  Brown  found  'deeply  dis- 
turbing '  It  was  surely  unintended.  "  the 
President  cannot  mean  "  what  he  said  It 
was      distressing  the    degree    of    Isolu- 

non  '  It  reflected,  a  "rigid  stance"  and  he 
r^urely  hoped  the  President  would  not  "fur- 
ther isolate"  himself  from  the  American 
people 

David  Hawk.  Brown's  right-hand  man.  was 
an  Ail-.Amerlcan  diver  at  Cornell  where  he 
obtained  a  B  .^  degree  in  social  sciences  be- 
fore going  on  to  Union  Theological  Seminary 
for  a  time  He  did  voter  registration  work 
m  Hattlesburg.  Miss  and  also  helped  orga- 
nize the  Missls-sippl  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  which  challenged  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic Party  delegations  seat  at  'lie  Atlantic 
City  convention. 

He  worked  for  SNCC  again  m  Georgia  in 
1966 — voter  registration  work  and  organiz- 
ing a  tenant's  union  in  a  low-cost  housing 
project 

Though  Stokely  Carmlchael  was  prominent 
in  Students  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SNCC)  at  this  time  and  encaced  iii 
inflammatory  racial  agitation  Hawk  says  he 
did  not  know  him 

Earlier  this  year  working  on  the  staff  of 
'tie  National  Sludenl  Ass<iclntion  (NSAi, 
Hawk  organized  a  draft  resistance  campaign 
among  camptis  leaders  The  result  ol  his  wcjrk 
became  evident  on  April  22  with  the  public 
release  of  a  letter  addressed  to  President 
Nixi  n  and  signed  by  over  2,'iO  student  bodv 
presidents  and  campus  newspaper  editors 
irom  190  colleges  and  unlversltle.s 

The  letter  proclaimed  the  signers  would  re- 
fuse to  be  drafted  even  if  It  meant  going  to 
jnil  They  could  see  no  justification  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Therefore  their  "Integrity 
and  conscience"  would  not  permit  them  to 
accept  military  service 

Hawk  admitted  to  me  that  he  had  worked 
on  this  project  on  N.SA  time  and  using  N.SA 
facilities  I  asked  if  there  had  been  formal 
NSA  approval  of  It  He  said  there  had  not 
been  but  that  NSA  had  adopted  a  resolution 
against  the  draft  three  years  aijo  When  I 
asked  if  the  resolution  approved  defiance  >■'. 
the  draft,  he  said  it  did  not  "But  it  clearlv 
gave  a  mandate  f.ir  the  letter,  "  he  claimed 
He  p<jlnted  out  that  the  letter  was  not  ;,- 
legal — just  saying  you  will  defy  the  draft  ,i". 
some  future  time  Is  not  a  crime 

Hawk  had  been  indicted  for  refusing  to  re- 
fwrt  tor  induction  earlier  this  year  Re- 
cently, a  pretrial  motion  to  dismiss  t!ie 
charges  against  him  was  rejected. 

Like  Brown,  Hawk  has  a  problem  seeing  in- 
tegrity or  good  m  the  L"  S  government  The 
present  draft  law  admittedly  contains  in- 
equities Congress  has  been  wrestling  to  re- 
form it  for  years  Yet  when  i\\t  President 
announced  new  draft  reform  measures,  tem- 
porary draft  suspensions,  and  additional 
Vietnam  troop  withdrawals  in  September. 
Hawk  saw  these  only  as  a  "cynical  and  cal- 
culated attempt  to  fool  the  public  " 

VMC  is  against  more  than  the  war  in  Vle'- 
nam  It  has  adviK-ated  a  general  ,us.sault  n 
this  country's  over-all  defense  ^irr^anizatlon 
Its  Julv  H  letter  to  government  summer  in- 
terns said  that  while  they  worked  to  btuia 
up  support  for  the  October  Moratorium 
"other  antiwar  activities  wih.  of  course 

continue   ' 

What  other  '  activities?  The  letter  spelled 
them  out—  against  the  draft.  ROTC.  ABM 
CBW.  counter-Insurgency  research,  and  ^o 
'in 

David  Hawk  announced  on  Oct  9  that 
V..tC  would  distribute  throughout  the  ^€r- 
vlces  a  GI  Referendum  which  woxiUI  ask 
servicemen  this  question  "Should  the 
United  States  bring  the  rest  of  the  GIs  home 
from  Vietnam  now' " 

The  full  suiry  of  this  VMC  effort  to  pro- 
mote antiwar  propaganda  and  agitation  with- 
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in   the  Armed  Services  has  not  been   told. 
Here  it  is: 

On  Sept  29.  the  VMC  addressed  a  letter 
to  "GI  Newspaper  Editors."  bringing  the  Fall 
Offensive  and  Moratorium  Day  to  their  at- 
tention and  asking  their  help  in  organizing 
GI  participation  In  a  "recurring  morato- 
rium "  The  Oct  15  demonstration,  the  letter 
pointed  out.  would  help  build  a  two-day 
moratorium  in  November  and  give  the  GIs 
the  chance  to  focus  "legal  opposition"  to  the 
war  on  military  bases 

We  realize  that  GIs  cannot  go  on  strike," 
the  letter  said  It  also  pointed  out  that  a  re- 
cent DOD  directive  banned  antiwar  meetings 
as  such  Therefore,  It  suggested,  say  the  di- 
rective Is  not  clear  and  ask  permission  to 
hold  a  basewlde  meeting  to  discuss  GI  con- 
silutional  rights  in  the  light  of  the  direc- 
tive Ask  the  commanding  officer  or  one  of  his 
subordinates  to  address  the  meeting — and 
put  him  on  first  If  the  Invitation  is  accepted. 
Call  Us  Collect.  "  VMC  said,  for  legal  help 
and  outside  civilian  support  if  you  have 
•rouble  getting  permission.  If  permission  is 
denied,  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  ar- 
range an  otT-base  meeting  If  a  meeting  is 
approved;  "We  suggest  that  this  meeting  be 
an  open  forum  for  Ideas  on  what  GIs  can 
legally  do  to  jjrotest  the  war  Be  sure  to  start 
bv  covering  exactly  what  are  your  rights  .  .  . 
Cerrainly  y<ni  will  want  to  discuss  the 
.tlciid-tr  for  the  Fall  Offensive'  and  provide 
literature  about  events  scheduled  In  the 
next  two  months  We  will  see  that  this  in- 
lonnatlon  and  material  is  provided." 

A  list  of  suggested  on-base  actions  fol- 
lowed pass  base  resolutions  on  the  war:  see 
cli-ijilain  to  get  a  CO  application:  change 
in.surance  beneHclarlps  to  Include  a  "peace" 
organization:  send  telegrams  to  government 
orticlals:  hold  a  fast:  boycott  products  of 
right-wing."'  "pro-war"'  companies  (Schick 
R.izor,  which  has  given  free  razors  to  serv- 
icemen, was  named  ;is  an  example).  Finally, 
there  was  this  suggestion: 

Cancel  those  damn  savings  bonds," 
VMC"s  GI  Referendum  ballots,  the  letter 
s<iid,  would  be  returned  to  Seaman  Roger 
Priest.  Priest  faces  a  general  court-martial 
111  charges  of  soliciting  servicemen  to  desert 
-.lul  commit  sedition,  and  promoting  dis- 
1.  valty  and  disaffection  in  the  armed  serv- 
ic"s  The  charges  are  based  on  articles  pub- 
i  hed  in  his  "underground"  GI  newspaper, 
I'M    T!ie  Serviceman's  Newsletter. 

I  .isked  Hawk  what  GI  newspapers  the 
VMC  letK-r  had  been  sent  to  Hawk  replied, 
Ml  of  them:  as  many  as  there  are."  What 
kind  of  papers?  The  underground  ones. 
Wliere  did  he  get  the  names?  Answer:  From 
r..r:  Rogers,  of  Servlcemens  LINK  to  Peace, 
.1  good  friend  of  ours  who  works  down- 
-tiurs." 

What  IS  Servicemens  LINK  to  Peace?  I 
".^  <s  told.  "It  helps  GIs  in  incidents — like  the 
Priest  defense,  publicity  and  so  on." 

Hawk  indicated  a  copy  of  the  GI  Referen- 
liuin  ballot  pasted  on  the  wall.  I  noted  that 
•    flid    not    have   VMC's   name   on   it.   Hawk 
freed, 

("arl  R^^^igers  is  on  the  Steering  Oommlt- 
■ee  of  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
W.ir  (New  MOBE)  as  head  of  Servlcemens 
LINK  to  Peace,  one  of  MOBE's  ne"wly  ac- 
quired "GI  organizations  "  He  Is  also  the 
heiid  of  a  group  called  the  Commltrt«e  for 
"he  Presidio  '27,'  Bet  up  to  defend  military 
prisoners  in  the  stockade  at  San  Francisco's 
Presidio  who  were  accused  of  mutiny.  Both 
of  these  organizations  have  their  headquar- 
ters at  1029  Vermont  Ave.  In  Washington. 
the  s.ame  building  that  houses  VMC.  NMC 
and  SMC- 

The  "underground"  GI  ne'wspapers  to 
which  VMC  mailed  Its  referendum  are  not, 
like  the  civilian  type,  largely  pornographic. 
They  fall  Into  the  '"political"'  and  subversive 
rla.ss — filled  with  antiwar  propaganda  of  the 
"\pe  disseminated  In  Roger  Priest's  OM. 
Student  MOBE's  GI  Press  Service,  run  by 
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the  young  Trotskyist,  Allan  Myers,  recently 
circulated  a  list  of  these  "GI  Antiwar  Pa- 
pers." There  were  42  on  the  list,  most  of 
them  distributed  from  post  office  boxes  near 
military  ba&es.  Pour  were  published  abroad. 
Myens  Is  on  the  New  MOBE  steering  com- 
mittee with  Hawk  and  Rogers. 

It  was  Rogers  who  arranged  a  meeting  be- 
tween Hawk,  a  score  or  so  of  other  VMC 
workers  and  Sen.  Goodell  in  a  New  York 
apartment  last  Sept  13.  The  result:  the  in- 
troduction of  Sen.  Goodell's  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1970.  Hawk  said 
he  and  Rogers  were  the  only  New  MOBE  rep- 
resentatives at  the  meeting. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  New  MOBE  headquar- 
terB  I  was  told  100  organizations  had  Joined 
the  organization,  despite  the  fact  that  New 
MOBE  leaders  have  been  reported  as  claim- 
ing only  60. 

When  I  went  to  see  David  Hawk  I  knew 
that  New  and  Student  MOBE  had  made  a 
big  push  for  Oct.  15. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  leaflets, 
brochures  and  posters  distributed,  New 
MoblUzer  had  features  advance  articles  on 
Moratorium  Day  by  VMC  leaders  such  as 
David  Mlxner  and  Marge  Skenclar.  The  Com- 
munist Party,  the  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
their  youth  groups  and  other  Communist 
organizations  affiliated  with  New  MOBE  had 
also  gone  all-out  for  Moratorium  Day. 

Published  reports  that  VMC  had  its  own 
organizers  in  the  East  but  had  used  MOBE 
organizers  in  the  West  and  Midwest  were 
mentioned  and  Hawk  was  asked  how  many 
New  MOBE  organizers  VMC  had  used. 

His  reply  contradicted  his  earlier  claim 
that  MOBE  organizers  had  not  made  any 
difference:  '"It's  not  like  theirs  and  ours  . 
In  the  big  cities  MOBE  has  the  old  sectarian 
left  groups  ...  a  lot  of  the  New  MOBE 
groups  are  on  the  Moratorium  steering  com- 
mittee and  on  MOBE's  so  the  same  people — 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  and  Women 
Strike  for  Pea^e — are  working  for  the  Mora- 
torium Committee  .  .  ,  Most  organizers 
worked  for  both.  " 

Hawk  said  the  VMC  founders  had  come  to 
Washington  with  an  organizing  list  of 
15.000 — Kennedy  and  McCarthy  businessmen 
and  contacts,  people  who  had  worked  for 
causes,  etc.  They,  too,  had  been  used  But  it 
was  clear  that  MOBE  organizers  and  Commu- 
nist MOBE  organizations  had  played  a  very 
important  role  in  promoting  the  Oct.  15 
turnout. 

This  was  emphasized  at  a  later  point  when 
Hawk  was  asked  about  the  question  of  Com- 
munist influence  in  MOBE  and  the  Fall 
Offensive.  He  deprecated  the  influence  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

"They  don't  really  have  any  control.  That 
comes  from  groups  that  bring  prestige,  in- 
fluence, money." 
"Which  ones?" 

"Women  Strike  for  Peace.  Clergy  and  Lay- 
men Concerned  about  Vietnam.  SANE,  New- 
Democratic    Coalition,   Student    MOBE  .   .   ." 
'"You  say  Student  MOBE  has  prestige,  in- 
fluence, money?"  I  interrupted. 

'"They  have  numbers.  They  can  produce." 
Hawk  replied. 

When  Sam  Brown  was  asked  about  VMC 
association  with  Student  MOBE  on  "Face 
the  Nation,"  he  replied:  "We  have  no  associa- 
tion with  the  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee." 

Hawk  was  asked  whether  he  considered 
Commimlsts  enemies  of.  or  a  danger  to.  this 
country  and  if  he  believed  in  working  with 
them.  He  answered: 

"We  do  not  recognize  New  MOBE  as  Com- 
munist, uor  is  Student  MOBE.  though  it  is 
true  that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.. 
which  is  defunct  and  harmless,  more  con- 
servative than  most  New  Left  groups,  has 
one  vote  on  the  steering  committee  of  70 
members  (of  New  MOBE).  That  is  the  extent 
of  Communist  Input  in  New  MOBE. " 
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The  Issue  of  communism  Is  "Irrelevant:  It's 
an  attempt  to  slander  the  patriotism  of 
those  against  war." 

What  about  the  Trotskyist  influence  added 
to  the  CP.  doesn't  that  concern  you? 

"Concern,  yes.  sure  .  .  .  But  there's  much 
overlap  in  the  group  New  MOBE's  center  of 
gravity  Is  a  bit  to  the  left  of  us.  Some  In  New 
MOBE  do  not  believe  In  electoral  politics. 
Our  center  of  gravity  is  people  who  believe 
in  electoral  politics. " 

When  talking  about  Communist  influence 
in  the  Fall  Offensive.  I  asked  Hawk  whether 
he  thought  the  Soviet  Union.  Red  China 
and  North  Vietnam  were  enemies  and  a 
danger 

"I  don't  see  any  danger  from  Russia  It's 
not  about  to  attack  us  "  But  he  agreed  world 
powers   "always  compete." 

The  Moratorium  Committee,  like  New 
MOBE.  has  denounced  the  November  violence 
and  said  It  was  not  responsible  for  it. 

But  this  does  not  clear  it  of  blame  for  the 
damages  and  personal  Injury  to  young  dem- 
onstrators, many  of  whom  were  enticed  Into 
going  to  Washington  and  San  Francisco 
through  its  earlier  Moratorium  organizing 
efforts  and  subsequent  direct  appeals. 

Immediately  after  the  October  Moratorium 
there  were  press  reports  that  serious  doubt 
existed  about  VMC  support  for  New  MOBE's 
November  actions  because  of  the  presence  of 
"radicals"  in  MOBE  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
them.  There  had  been  such  close  ties  between 
the  groups  and  VMC  owed  so  much  to  SMC 
and  NMC  for  their  help  that  if  they  did  not 
reciprocate,  they  would  have  been  denied  any 
further  assistance  for  future  moratoriums, 
which  would  hurt  VMC  badly  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  alleged  doubt  was  resolved  bv  a 
VMC  decision  to  help  MOBE 

On  Oct,  28,  VMC  sent  a  letter  to  its  orga- 
nizers, affiliates  and  "friends"  announcing 
that  the  November  Moratorium  would  take 
place  on  the  13th  and  14th,  The  letter  called 
attention  to  New  MOBE's  March  Against 
Death  and  added  that  "Many  supporters  of 
the  moratorium  will  be  participating  in  this 
solemn   event," 

VMC  persisted  in  its  support  of  New 
MOBE's  Washington  action  even  after  it  be- 
came known  that  the  Weathermen  faction 
of  SDS  and  other  violence-prone  and  revolu- 
tionary groups  would  take  part  in  it. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OP     HOUSE     EN- 
VIRONMENT  COMMITTEE  URGED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  increas- 
ingly, our  society  is  recognizing  that  the 
1970's  will  be  the  decade  in  which  we 
must  take  action  to  restore  and  preserve 
our  environment. 

To  adequately  treat  only  water  pollu- 
tion will  require  national  expenditures 
of  S30  bilhon,  according  to  the  Federal 
"Cost  of  Clean  Water"  study,  and  that 
estimate  is  just  for  a  5-year  period. 

Every  year  in  America  we  throw  away 
over  30  million  tons  of  paper.  4  million 
tons  of  plastics,  48  billion  cans,  and  26 
billion  bottles. 

It  has  been  stated  that  if  all  forms  of 
pollution  were  to  be  treated,  the  com- 
bined municipal.  State.  Federal,  indus- 
trial, and  private  expenditures  would 
cost  at  least  SIO  billion  per  year  for  20 
years  or  $200  billion  by  1990. 

The  cost  will  be  great  and  the  ener- 
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g\es  the  Congress  must  focus  on  the 
problem  must  also  be  great  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  cosponsorlng  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Standing  Conrmlttee  on  En- 
vironment m  ihe  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  oommlttee  would  be  vested 
with  legislative  responsibility  for  water 
quality,  air  quality,  weather  modifica- 
tion, solid  waste  disposal,  pesticides 
herbicides,  and  acoustic  pollution 

.\s  the  House  committees  are  orga- 
nized today,  air  pollution  is  considered 
separate  from  water  pollution,  and  other 
vital  facets  of  our  environmental  pollu- 
tion IS  one  great  problem  with  many  dif- 
ferent aspects  It  makt's  little  sense  to 
remove  foul  chemicals  from  the  air  and 
put  them  in  the  water 

The  committee  syst^-m  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  tncourage 
expertise  in  specific  problems  One  of 
the  *?reatest  problems  facing  us  is  the 
maintenance  of  our  ecology,  and  only  a 
permanent  st&ndmg  committpf  can  ade- 
quately and  efficiently  handle  it 
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HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

'->r    NEW     TURK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  December  4.  in  remarks  in  the 
CoNGRXssioNAL  RECORD.  I  Called  for  in- 
creases in  Federal  support  for  pro-ams 
of  medical  research  and  education  and 
health  services  to  avert  a  threatened 
crisis  In  health  care  in  this  Nation. 

In  that  speech  I  outlined  a  six-point 
program  which  would  provide  the  abso- 
lute minimum  funding  needed  at  a  cost 
nf  only  $263  million,  less  than  the  Na- 
tion invested  m  the  one  moon  shot  last 
month 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  expres- 
.sions  of  support  from  leading  health  pro- 
fessionals Throughout  the  United  States 
Each  of  these  underscores  the  iir&ve 
damage  that  the  recent  Federal  cut- 
backs will  do  to  hf-allh  programs  m  this 
countr>' 

Congre.ss  is  now  in  the  process  of 
making  the  hnal  decisions  on  the  fund- 
ing of  fhe  various  health  programs  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  do  so 
with  full  awareness  of  the  .serious  issues 
at  stake  For  that  reason  nn  December  9 
I  placed  m  the  Record  21  statements 
that  I  had  received  from  health  profes- 
sionals. Today  I  am  placini;  m  the  Rec- 
ord an  additional  23  .statements,  which 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
Expressions    nr    SrppciRT    rua    Programs    or 

Medical  Research 
rorert  j.  glaser,  m  d  ,  dean    -.(  hu<jl  of  medi- 

cise.  stanford  fniversity  medical  center. 

STANFtiRD.    lAlIF 

ThanlLs  .-.o  mucli  for  your  thoughtfulnesa 
In  sending  me  a' copy  o!  me  remarlu  that  you 
are  'o  deliver  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  cm 
December  4.  I  re*U  them  with  great  interest 
and  found  myself  much  encuuraged  to  know 
that  you  axe  putting  for'.h  a  major  effort  to 
try  to  convince  your  foUeagues  of  the  need 
for  providing  adequate  support  for  medical 
education  and  medical  care  I  think  the  term 
•  pKJund  foolish  "  Is  an  absolutely  correct  one 
In  respect  to  the  present  attitude  toward  the 
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support  of  medical  schools  and  teaching  hcw- 
pltaU  At  a  time  when  the  health  care  de- 
mands are  mounting  steadily.  It  is  essential 
'.hat  our  medical  schools  be  adequately  sup- 
ported In  fart  at  this  point  In  time  we  are 
!)eirig  '-ut  back  badiy,  and  uivleM  scKoething 
Is  clone  to  rectify  the  situation,  I  see  graTe 
concern  for  the  future  Bven  with  adequate 
help  In  the  way  of  financial  support,  the  task 
before  us  Is  monumental 
Joseph   r.   d'palma.    u  d  .   dean     the   hahke- 

MANN      UEDtCAL     CXSLLXCE     AND     HOSPriAL     OF 
PHILADELPHIA.    PA 

Your  remarks  made  on  December  4th,  1960 
concerning  Cut  Backs  in  Federal  Health 
Programs  "  are  most  appropriate  The  situa- 
tion :n  most  medical  schcMls  with  regards  to 
Qnanctng  is  rapidly  becoming  a  bankrupt 
^situation  Unless  help  cornea  soon  from  the 
Federal  Oovernment  we  will  be  forced  to  cut 
back  on  lur  programs  This  will  mean  scien- 
tist and  teachers  out  of  work,  Iom  production 
if  medioal  personnel  and  an  inferior  product. 
Yciu  have  my  complete  endorsement  Keep  up 
the  good  work 

CAMPBKIX       MOSES.       M  U  MEDICAL       DIRECTOR. 

AMERICAN      HEART      AaS<K-IATION ,      INC         NEW 
YORK.    N  T 

I  greatly  appreciated  the  advance  copy  of 
your  remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
'in  Thursday.  December  4  I  (xjvildn  t  agree 
with  them  more-  they  were  well-done 

MRS  NANCT  A  PERSILY,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE  DEAN  MOt-NT  SIANI  .SCHOOL  •  F  MtDI- 
'-INt.  NEW  YORK     N  Y 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  a 
copy  of  the  speech  that  you  will  deliver  to  the 
House  of  Representatlvea  on  December  4th. 
1969  I  regret  that  my  comments  will  prob- 
tbly  niit  reach  >ou  by  the  time  you  deliver 
vour  remarks,  .since  Thanksgiving  weeKend 
must  have  held  up  the  mall  delivery  I  Just 
received  your  commentary  I  am  most  im- 
pressed with  vour  analysis  of  our  Health  Care 
crisis  iind  the  priorities  that  you  have  >et  in 
dealing  with  our  health  crisis  As  u  repre- 
sentatl'.e  'if  a  new  medical  school.  I  am  of 
course,  .cry  sensitive  to  the  comments  that 
vou  tiave  made  about  the  need  lor  more 
money  to  be  channelled  Into  the  schools  that 
have  hegun  ■  ver  the  last  decade  or  so  It  Is 
rnoet  Important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
there  was  tremendous  pressure  to  build  new 
schools  if  medicine  .ind  other  allied  health 
professions  The  Federal  Oovernment  was,  of 
Course,  the  one  to  put  so  much  pressure  on 
•he  States  and  private  universities,  to  build 
these  iastltuttons,  and  should  have  assumed 
a  substantial  reaponsibllUy  m  supporting 
these  new  developing  programs  However, 
Just  js  these  new  schools  were  beginning — 
when  their  start-up  ccwts  were  highest,  the 
Federal  Government  rescinded  many  of  its 
promises  for  f undine,  thus  placing  'hem  in 
the  critical  p<jeltlon  they  are  in  today  Your 
analysis  nf  the  need  for  more  allied  health 
professionals  and  the  definitive  proposal  for 
more  student  iild  are  two  exceedingly  Impor- 
tant things  included  In  your  statement  Giv- 
ing money  for  teachers  to  teach.  Is  by  far  one 
of  your  mo6t  important  thought.?  Every  med- 
ical .school  has  had  the  problem  of  knowing 
that  the  money  they  receive  '  t  research  pur- 
poses will  be  going  towards  teaching  pur- 
poses Every  school  does  it.  every  school 
knows  that  '-very  school  does  it,  and  even 
fhe  Federal  0)\ernnient  knows  that  this  Is 
true,  and  still  ihi.s  is  the  i  nly  way  that  med- 
ical .schools  are  able  to  receive  any  funds  ft^r 
the  purposes  of  the  education  of  their  stu- 
dents 'Fhls  li  certilnly  an  Inequity  and  in 
many  ways  indeed  a  fraud  I  think  that  your 
sritement  which  puts  the  c«rds  vu  the  table 
is  indeed  a  mou  Impurtaii'  ine 

Sfl  RUK.1N  8  FDRE,  i'  D  .  PRFSIDENT.  ASSOCIATION 
or  St'HOOI.S   AND  roLLriiPS  OF  OPTOMETRY 

I  have  recently  reviewed  your  remarks  en- 
titled ■  Pourd  F'oollsh"  and  find  them  'o  be 
right  on  target   Your  examples  are  well  taken 
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and  certainly  are  true  of  all  professions  under 
the  health  care  scheme.  If  the  F'ederal  pro- 
grams were  cut  back,  or  In  reality,  purchasing; 
power  of  our  present  grants  Is  reduced,  I'm 
afraid  that  many  profeoalonal  schools  would 
bare  to  cloae.  This  could  be  the  case  of 
Southern  College  of  Optometry,  which  gradu- 
ate* approximately  20*^1  of  all  the  optome- 
trUta  In  the  nation. 

MICHAXL   K     DKBAKXT,    M.D  ,   BAYLOR   CnLLECB  OF 

MKDicnnc,  HotraxoN  tex 
Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  2fi 
1O0B,  and  the  oppKWtunlty  to  review  the  re- 
marks you  will  make  on  the  Floor  of  the 
Houae  Thursday,  December  4.  1969.  concern- 
ing the  deplorable  cutbacks  in  Federal  pr<  - 
grams.  This  excellent  presentation  Is  most 
convincing. 

pmuu   M    GAixrrn,    m.d.,   ph    d..   chairman 

DTinaioN  or  biological  ao  medical  sciencl'- 

BROWN    VNrviBfirrY.    providence.    R  I 

Thank  you  for  the  advance  copy  of  your 

remarks    to   be   given   on    the    Floor   of   i\\>- 

Houae.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  generous 

and  farslghted  intervention,  particularly  in 

reference    to    an    increase    In    Institutional 

funding,  loans  and  scholarships,  and  support 

for    training    of    health    professionals    other 

than  physicians 

r    c    pannill    m  d     dean,  the  uNrvcRsrrY  nj 

TEXAS   medical  SCHOOL  AT  SAN   ANTONIO,  SAN 
ANTONIO      TEX 

Thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  sending  nif 
8U3  advance  copy  of  the  remarks  that  you  wii; 
make  on  December  4  I  wish  to  congratulat'^ 
you  for  your  thoughtful  and  provocative  pre- 
sentation of  a  problem  that  has  faced  medi- 
cal school  administrators  for  the  last  several 
months  As  a  new  school  of  medicine  in  l^- 
second  year  of  operation,  our  growth  and  pn  - 
gre.sa  have  been  seriously  Inhibited  by  the 
curtailment  In  federal  funds  which  occurred 
at  the  same  period  of  time  It  Is  reassurlnf 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  review  your 
remarks  and  please  let  me  know  If  I  mav 
provide  you  with  any  additional  Information 
which  might  be  helpful  In  pursuing  this  ma-  - 
ter  further 

BERN\RO  J.  LONWAT  ASSISTANT  FXtCUTtVE  DI- 
RBCTDR        I  CGAL      ArTAIRS.      AMERICAN      DENTAL 

A.S.S<X  lATI' IN.    CHICAGO      ILL 

The  .\merlcan  Dental  Association  con;- 
mends  you  for  your  strong  statement  on  the 
need  to  expand  federal  support  for  health  re- 
search and  health  profession  education 
grantj!  Your  remarks  In  the  December  4  Issue 
of  the  Congre^nonal  Record  present  an  ir- 
rebuttable tustlflcatlon  for  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate the  maximum  authorized  for  edu- 
cational prants  and  at  least  a  10  per  cent 
increase  over  fiscal  1969  for  research  grant.- 
The  Association  recently  presented  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  on  appropriation? 
for  dental  activities  in  HEW  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  that  tcstlmonv  to  Illustrate 
particularly  the  severe  problems  facing  the 
dental  schools  because  of  Inadequate  flnan- 
■lal  support 

CLIFTCIRD  G  GRt'LEE.  JR  .  M  D  .  DEAN.  COLLFCF 
"F  MEDICINE,  rNTVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI,    OHIO 

I  Sincerely  appreciated  your  courtesy  i-. 
-ending  me  a  copy  of  your  remarks  to  I'e 
presented  on  December  4th.  Just  as  I  began 
to  dictate  this  note  to  you  one  of  my  men 
respected  departmental  chairmen  called  •' 
discuss  the  devastating  Impact  that  federal 
cutbacks  were  already  having  on  his  depart- 
ment We  are  wondering  how  we  will  maiii- 
tain  the  integrity  of  some  of  the  teams  •  '■ 
ln\«.stlgator  teachers  that  have  been  so  vita', 
in  our  programs  of  all  sorts  In  recent  year^ 
Aa  a  medical  educator,  I  deeply  appreciate  t.e 
position  you  are  taking  In  speaking  cut 
concerning  wur  needs  at  a  time  when  tiie 
nation  is  demanding  increaeed  output  c' 
health  manpower,  and  when  It  should  be  con- 
tinuing to  demand  the  type  of  reeearcb  out- 
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put  that  I   consider  to  be  essential   to  the 

luture 

CART  L.  rn.ERMAN,  EXECtTnVE  DIKKCTOS,  AflaO- 
CIATION  or  UNIVniSITT  PROOSAMB  IN  HOSPrTAL 
ADMINISTRATION,     CRICAOO,     ILL. 

I  am  writing  to  acknowledge  with  tbanka 
the  copy  of  your  speech  on  Federal  support 
for  medical  research  and  health  services  pre- 
sented on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1969,  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
send  to  ub.  The  presentation  Is  effective  and 
\ery  much  to  the  point  of  many  of  our  con- 
cerns. We  are  particularly  hopeful  that  Con- 
t;res6  will  develop  a  recognition  of  the  Im- 
[lortance  of  developing  a  profession  of  hos- 
pital administration  In  order  to  bring  more 
etTectlve  management  to  these  Instltuttons 
in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation's 
health  professionals  work.  Federal  support  for 
hospital  and  health  care  administration  edu- 
cation Is  very  small  at  the  present  time  and 
a  further  reduction  would  l>e  contrary  to 
every  national  effort  to  Improve  the  manage- 
:nent  of  expensive  and  scarce  health  re- 
^ollrces.  So  your  Interests  and  efforts  are  to 
'•e  commended. 

FRANK  R  LEMON,  M.D.,  ASSOCIATX  DEAN,  CON- 
TINUING    EDUCATION,    COLLEGE    OF    MEDICINZ, 

I'NrvERsrrT  of  Kentucky.  Lexington,  kt. 

I  have  Just  finished  reading  a  copy  of  your 
remarks  to  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969.  You  certainly 
i.ive  made  a  succinct  statement  of  the  major 
;  roblems  facing  medical  education  and 
'  .'.e    Imbalance    in    our    national    priorities 

•  the  approach  to  the  problems  of 
:  ealth.  I  was  particularly  pleased,  as  an 
t  pidemlologlfit  formerly  active  in  the  tobacco 
.•;:d  health  field,  to  see  your  inclusion  of  re- 
:  I  arks  regarding  the  absurdity  with  which 
I  ir  nation  supports  the  production  of  this 
i.  ixious  substance  as  compared  with  its  ef- 
:  ris  to  eliminate  major  diseases  caused  by 
■  .at  same  substance.  The  dispatch  with 
Ahlch  the  government  acted  in  regard  to 
c.clamaie.  based  upon  inflniteslmal  evi- 
dence, is  In  stark  contrast.  Thank  you  again. 

V  >  do  need  your  support.  Medicine  and 
ir.cdlcal  care  Is  In  my  opinion  going  to  be  Ir- 
r  parably  Injured  unless  there  Is  some  early 
'  ..inpe  In  the  bleak  financial  outlook. 

;:\MILTON  B.  C  ROBINSON.  SCHOOL  OF  DENTIS- 
TRY. UNIVERSITT  OP  MISSOURI-KANSAS  CITT, 
KANSAS    CITT.    r40. 

T'hank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your 

r'inarks    on    the    Floor    of    the    House    on 

li'.-irsday.  December  4th.  I  am  In  complete 

■reement  with  the  need  for  full  funding  In 

•  :e   areas   of   health   manpower.   I   certainly 

V  iild   not  limit   this  to  medical  education 
r  even  to  medical  and  dental  education  but 

the  health  manpower  throughout  medl- 
'::ie,  dentistry,  nursing  and  the  other  health 
r  ;.ued  areas.  The  Federation  of  Associations 

•  the  Schools  of  the  Health  Professions  is 
i-r.Mtly  Interested  in  full  funding  for  the 
:  •  ilth  manpower  programs  and  its  current 
(  ;.  ilrman.  Dr.  Myron  Wegman,  so  testlfled  at 
t.e  Senate  on  December  3rd.  On  December 
2:icl  I  appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
C  mmlttee  of  the  Senate  to  present  the  needs 
i:;  (iental  manpower  and  dental  health  for 
•lie  American  Dental  Association  and  the 
.^.iierlcan  Association  of  Dental  Schools.  We 
h  pe  that  you  will  continue  your  activities 

•■'■  behalf  of  full  funding  for  health  man- 
r  '.ver.  health  research  and  health  services. 

EMANUEL  StJTEH.  M.D  .  DEAN.  COLLEGE  OF  UZD- 
i'lNE.    tNIVERSrTY    OF    FLORmA.    GAINESVILLE, 

rLA. 

Your  remarks  to  be  made  on  the  floor  of 
'ne  House  on  Thursday.  December  4  regard- 
1:.;  medical  research  and  health  services  cer- 
'  inly  emphasize  some  of  the  Important 
r-n-.isslons  creeping  Into  our  planning  and 
b  idgetary  processes  with  increasing  rapidity. 
.^=  do  you.  I  feel  our  entire  system  of  medical 
ri  search  In  education  is  threatened  without 
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offering  any  constructive  alternative  solu- 
tions. Although  we  all  realize  certain  things 
should  be  done  differently,  we  would  only 
destroy  the  old  structure  once  a  new  struc- 
ture has  l>een  planned  or  Implemented.  Aa 
far  a<»  specific  recommendations  are  con- 
cerned, I  believe  they  would  help  to  take 
care  of  some  of  the  dlfBcultles.  In  addition, 
however,  it  Is  most  Important  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
prepare  a  well  thought  out  ten-year  plan 
for  the  development  of  health  services  and 
health  education — hopefully  reaching  the 
objective  established  a  few  years  ago  of  pro- 
viding first  rate  and  equal  health  care  to  all 
citizens. 

SULON  W.  RAWSON,  M.D..  DEAN  OF  MEDICINE  AND 
VICE  PRKSmENT,  AND  ERICH  HIR8CHBERG, 
PH.  D.,  ASSOCIATE  DEAN  FOB  RESEARCH,  NEW 
JERSEY  COLLEGE  OP  MEDICINE  AND  DENTISTRY, 
NEWARK,    N.J. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  sending  us  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  remarks  you  plan  to  make  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  tomorrow.  December 
4,  1969.  We  strongly  support  your  efforts  to 
reverse  the  present  trend  of  cutting  back 
Federal  support  for  medical  education  and 
research.  The  significant  decreases  in  fund- 
ing in  all  categories,  particularly  research 
grants,  student  loans,  and  other  operational 
funds,  are  particularly  damaging  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  more  recently  established  med- 
ical schools,  such  as  ours,  which  do  not  have 
broad  endowments  or  large  boards  of  affluent 
alumni.  It  Is  evident,  however,  that  even  In 
the  best  established  medical  schools  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  restrictions  at  the  Federal  level 
present  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  educational  and  inves- 
tigative efforts  which  have  in  the  past  led 
to  such  significant  advances  in  the  solution 
of  major  health  problems  in  our  country.  We 
are  greatly  encouraged  to  have  so  eloquent 
and  well  Informed  a  spokesman  fighting  the 
good  fight  for  us  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
We  hope  your  efforts  to  maintain  at  least 
present  funding  for  both  medical  education 
and  biomedical  research  receive  wide  sup- 
port among  your  colleagues. 

EDMUND  J.  M'TEKNAN,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  ALLIED 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONS.  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NEW  YORK,  STONY  BROOK.  N.Y. 

I  have  just  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
remarks  which  you  made,  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House  on  December  4.  1969  relating  to  the 
disastrous  effects  of  Federal  spending  cut- 
backs in  the  field  of  health.  I  heartily  concur 
with  your  statements  and  appreciate  your 
courage  In  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  at  this  point  in  time. 
As  an  educator  concerned  with  the  person- 
nel-short and  explosively  growing  Allied 
Health  field.  I  especially  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  Included  Allied  Health  by  name'ln 
your  comments.  On  January  1.  1970.  I  will 
end  my  term  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Allied  Health  Professions  Council. 
Because  of  my  service  on  the  Council.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see.  perhaps  better 
than  most  people,  the  beginning  results  of 
the  poorly  funded  but  germinal  Allied  Health 
Professions  Act  of  1966.  The  ultimate  but 
unfavorable  effect  of  the  present  Federal 
spending  policy  relating  to  this  Act  will  not 
be  realized  for  many  years  and  will  adversely 
affect  the  health  care  of  all  Americans  for  a 
generation  or  more.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
your  colleagues  In  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration heed  your  remarks  and  accept 
your  recommendations. 

WINSTON  K.  SHOREY.  M.D.,  DEAN.  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ARKANSAS  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE.  LITTLE  ROCK, 
ARK. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  a 
copy  of  the  remarks  which  you  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  December  4  re- 
garding the  crisis  in  health,  reseeu-ch.  and 
medical  education.  It  is  very  encouraging  to 
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us  who  BU'e  deeply  Involved  in  these  problems 
to  hear  a  voice  in  Congress  recognizing  the 
problems  and  insisting  that  something  be 
done  about  them.  You  are  appreciated. 

B.  H.  FELIX.  M.D.,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  your  thought- 
fulness  in  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  re- 
marks entitled,  "Pound  Foolish  Cut  Backs  in 
Federal  Programs  Threaten  Nation  with 
Growing  Health  Crisis."  which  you  delivered 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  It  is  very  heartwarming  to  those  of 
us  who  are  trying  so  hard  to  educate  physi- 
cians to  meet  the  manpower  shortage  in  this 
country  to  know  that  there  are  members  of 
Congress  such  as  yourself  who  realize  what 
it  takes  to  do  the  job  and  how  badly  the  Job 
needs  being  done.  You  merit  the  thanks  of 
every  person  In  the  United  States  and  If  I 
had  my  way  you  you  would  get  it. 

K.  ALBERT  HARDEN,  M.D.,  DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF 
MEDICINE,  HOWARD  UNrVERJSITT,  WASHING- 
TON,   DC. 

Congratulations  on  your  forthright  stand 
upon  perhaps  the  most  Important  Issue  fac- 
ing Congress  today.  Our  nation's  health  and 
its  future  would  be  Irreparably  damaged  hy 
the  proposed  cutbacks  in  health  care  and 
health  education  programs. 

S.  B.  GUEBERG,  M.D..  PROFESSOR  AND  CHAIRMAN, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY, 
MOUNT  SINAI   SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,   N.Y. 

I  thank  you  for  your  reply  to  my  letter 
and  for  the  copy  of  the  excellent  speech  to 
the  Congress  delivered  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1969.  I  write  only  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  accuracy  of  your  appraisal  of  our 
difficult  health  situation  and  the  excellence 
of  the  presentation  of  this  plight  that  you 
have  made.  I  think  the  emphasis  you  have 
placed  on  the  financial  aspect  of  the  problem 
will  be  very  effective  for  It  would  appear  from 
recent  tendencies  in  our  Society  that  prop- 
erty is  regarded  more  highly  than  life.  Please 
keep  up  the  good  fight.  Health  is  a  major 
concern  of  all  of  us.  both  professionals  and 
lay  persons,  and  Indeed  has  become  a  major 
"Industry".  Since  the  retirement  of  Senator 
Lister  Hill  and  the  death  of  Congressman 
Pogarty,  there  has  been  a  few  strong  voices  in 
the  Congress  with  deep  and  primary  concern 
for  health  care.  I  welcome  you  to  the  ranks 
of  these  persons  with  your  broad  ranging.  In 
depth  analysis  of  our  health  needs.  You  have 
Invited  me  with  courtesy  to  write  to  you 
about  problems  which  may  be  of  concern  to 
me;  please  believe  I  shall  not  do  so  but  only 
write  about  problems  in  which  I  have  not 
only  concern  but  some  authority. 

PAUL  R.  DONNELLY,  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOSPrrAL  AND  HEALTH  CARE  ADMINISTRATION. 
ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  heartily  endorse 
the  comments  which  you  make  In  your  state- 
ment and  hope  that  if  there  is  any  way  that 
I  can  assist  in  giving  further  support  to  the 
efforts  to  Increase  the  priority  of  health  man- 
power training  that  you  will  let  me  know. 
As  a  Director  of  a  Graduate  Program  in  Hos- 
pital Administration  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
acute  need  for  support  for  all  health  man- 
power services,  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
your  suppwrt  of  this  in  the  remarks  which 
you  prepared. 

CLIFFORD  GROBSTEIN,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  and  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  speech  on  the  House 
Floor  on  Thursday,  December  4,  a  copy  of 
which  you  kindly  sent  in  advance.  You  have 
very  effectively  stated  the  case  on  a  very  im- 
portant Issue.  As  the  Dean  of  a  developing 
medical  school  I  could  not  help  but  note  your 
remarks  especially  diiected  to  our  problems.  I 
shall  be  very  Interested  In  being  kept  In- 
formed as  your  plans  for  legislation  creating 
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a  special  fund  for  new  instuutiona  of  health 
training  prr.«fresa 

LCRoY    P     I.EVrTT.    M  U       DEAN      THE    CHlCAO<i 
MEDtrAL    SCHOOL.    CHICAOO,    ELL 

I  have  read  your  advance  copy  of  the  re- 
marks :  nat  you  will  make  in  the  V^oot  of  the 
House  December  4  1969  It  la  a  clear,  suc- 
cinct, accurate  statement  of  the  scene  that 
ext.sta  today  in  medical  education,  medical 
research  and  the  health  care  and  delivery 
system  On  behalf  of  this  institution.  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  forthright  stand  In  these 
vital  Issues 


DARK  SIDE  OF  THE  MOON  SHOT 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

jF    CALIF'jRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday    December   17.   1969 

Mr  PETTIS  Mr  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  some  pKihtical  leaders  are  rnticizing 
elements  of  the  news  media  for  careless 
and  .^U^rficial  reporting,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  a  topflight  news  executive  taking 
his  colleagues  in  the  Nation's  press  to 
task  for  the  tnviahty  that  marked  their 
coverage  of  the  Apollo  11  moon  shot. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  excellent 
article  m  the  fall  is,sue  of  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  entitled.  The  Dark 
Side  of  the  Moonshot  Coverage.  '  by 
Edwin  Diamond,  a  semor  editor  of  News- 
week This  has  nothing  to  do  wilii  politics, 
though  one  might  be  inclined  after  read- 
ing the  article  to  accept  the  validity  of 
the  recent  Executive  criticism  ox  the 
press 

So  that  all  our  colleagues  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  Mr  Diamond's 
.■>uperb  cntiriue.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks: 
The  V<lKk.  Side  of   the  Miminshot  Covxrace 

Bv      Ed-.vin     Diamond,      senior     editor     of 
Newsweek i 

President  Nixon,  in  a  burst  of  egregious 
rhetoric  which  must  have  shaken  the  Bible 
Belt  as  severely  as  aiiv  recent  Supreme  Court 
declaration  proclaimed  it  the  greatest  week 
since  the  Creation  Elmer  Lower  president 
of  ABC  News,  more  modestly  called  It  the 
news  story  of  the  centurv"  (and  assigned 
300  men  to  cover  it — con.siderably  more  'han 
were  needed  to  launch  the  Saturn  5  rocket 
from  Cape  Kennedy  i  Indisputably  the 
500.000-mile.  eight-day  rtlght  of  Apollo  11  to 
the  moon  was  the  most  watched  and  written 
about  single  event  in  history 

In  this  country  according  to  A  C  Nielsen 
data.  53  5  million  TV  households  (93  9  per 
ceti'  of  everyone  owning  a  set  i  watched  the 
coverage  an  average  of  fifteen  hours,  thlrty- 
ft'.e  nruriutes  the  largest  US  TV  audience 
ever 

Fifty  national  networks  el.'>ewhere  relayed 
iroverage  for  230  hours  of  communications 
satellite  time   exceeding  all  prevlou.s  records 

Maiiv  American  dailv  and  some  large  for- 
eign newspapers  published  special  sections 
or  e.xtensive  features,  with  the  New  York 
Timf  i  employing  the  largest  headline  type  it 
has  ever  used— 96-polnt.  or  one-inch  high  — 
for  the  banner  lines  Men  Land  on  Moon  ' 
and.  in  th?  last  edition.  'Man  Walks  on 
Moon 

There  was.  as  has  been  recounted,  much  in 
which  the  media  could  take  pride  More  than 
for  any  previous  event,  the  world  wa.--  ir> 
deed  a  global  village  Among  large  populaces, 
only    the   citizens   of   China   and    the   Soviet 
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Union  were  denied   simultaneous  participa- 
tion 

On  a  less  cosmic  level.  Apollo  II  also  repre- 
sented one  of  thtjse  major  events  like  a 
political  convention  a  war.  or  an  assassina- 
tion in  which  competitors  meet  head  to  head 
for  audience  attention  and  critical  acclaim 
Here  almost  all  the  competitive  verdicts  were 
clear-cut  most  TV  critics  agreed  that  tireless 
and  able  Walter  Cronklte  easllv  'rnuiiced 
the  teams  of  Huntley-Brlnkley-McOee  on 
NBC  ;ind  Bergman-Reynolds  on  ABC  AP 
bested  UPI.  obtaining  up  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
page  one  pl.iy  In  competitive  editions  during 
the  night  Among  newspapers  the  New  York 
Ttmei  was  in  a  class  bv  it^self 

Yet  when  all  the  splash  and  dash  of  media 
C'jveragp  are  subjected  t»)  .some  routine  tests 
of  Journalistic  performance,  one  feels  simi- 
larities to  the  morning  after  an  especially 
memorable  party  NASA  liad  been  host  to 
m  exciting  week-long  event,  nil  right;  the 
three  astronauts  were  perfect  heroes  with 
whom  to  spend  time—  competent  clear-eyed. 
i-ourageoiis  But  precisely  what  were  all  those 
■jther  people  doing  there  Steve  Allen.  Julie 
Harris.  James  Earl  Jones.  Duke  Ellington 
and  his  band""  Though  the  networks  kept 
insisting  on  the  ■epic"  nature  of  the  event, 
they  succeeded  In  turning  history  Into  an 
extra-length  Johnny  Carson  show  The  ABC 
documentary  on  .Apollo,  for  Instance,  was 
narrated  bv  Efrem  Zlmballst.  Jr  ,  the  ■star" 
of  an  ABC  TV  dramatic  .series  A  totich  of 
blatant  commercialism  is  to  be  expected  But 
the  danger  is  that  media  which  took  so  many 
hows  may  begin  to  believe  their  own  press 
releases 

The  networks,  according  to  Variety,  spent 
some  S13  million  i  including  millions  lost  on 
pre-empted  timei.  and  the  print  media  had 
as  many  years  to  prepare  for  the  lunar  land- 
ing as  NASA  had  Did  anyone  get  his  money  s 
or  his  time  s  worth'  Was  there  a  better  way 
to  spend  the  money  and  tune''  More  to  the 
Journalistic  point,  were  all  the  essential  facts 
clearly  presented''  Were  the  appropriate  con- 
clusions drawn  fnim  the  facts  '  Was  the  event 
placed  In  context  and  related  to  other  con- 
cerns of  the  audience''  Was  the  meaning  of 
the    moment    isolated    and    elaborated' 

Any  critical  inspection  of  the  dark  side  of 
the  m(x>n  coverage  exposes  embarrassingly 
basic  weaknesses  and  uructtiral  faults  in 
media  performance  According  to  the  usual 
formulation  of  'lie  way  the  media  covers  a 
storv,  TV  and  radio  give  the  breaking  news, 
and  newspapers  and  maga/incs  provide  the 
backgrotind  and  interpretation  In  the  case 
of  Apollo  11.  the  ftill  news  failed  to  get 
through  on  TV — the  hours  of  continuous  cov- 
erage to  the  contrary  in  print,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  the  background  context  and 
interpretation  never  materialized  adequate- 
ly—  nine  years  of  preparation  time  to  the 
contrary  Here  we  were  Earthmen.  ready  to 
set  foot  on  another  bodv  in  the  solar  system 
Earths  satellite— and  not.  incidentally,  a 
"planet  ■  as  several  commentators  and  writers 
persisted  in  misnaming  the  moon  Flank 
speed,  clear  out  the  white  space,  here  is  a 
story  that  newspapers  could  really  run  with 
So  one  might  have  thought  But  the  per- 
formance of  preparing  the  readers  for  the 
event  is  spotty  at  best 

The  Los  Angelee  Timr^.  for  example,  must 
be  counted  .imong  one  of  the  four  or  five 
best  papers  in  the  country,  but  did  not  otTer 
any  dlsUn^ulshed  or  dlstlncuve  material  be- 
fore the  flight  though  It  serves  an  area  'hat 
;s  buoved  up  bv  the  aerospace  industry  The 
Washington  Post,  .mother  superior  news- 
paper, hits  a  highly  competent  science  staff 
but  It  was  confined  before  liftoff  to  straight 
advance  stories  tjlus  one  major  Sunday  turn 
The  Post  s  reporting  was  superior — If  it  only 
had  been  laid  out  and  Illustrated  with  flair 
Even  in  Houston,  home  base  of  Mission  Con- 
trol .tnd  the  .vstronauts.  the  Ch.ronu-lP  and 
the  Pu.st  had   'o  flesh  out   their  largely  rou- 
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line  coverage  with  copy  from  the  New  Yi>rk 
Times  and  the  Washington  Po.tf-Loe  Angele^ 
rimes  Serylce 

The  thought  of  men  going  to  the  moon 
stirred  few  imaginative  juices  even  in  the 
most  committed  media  space  ixiosters  Life 
Americas  foremost  picture  msigazlne.  hsis 
t)een  a  shi>wcase  of  the  national  .-p.ice  pro- 
gram since  a  peculiar  U)fi2  tinanclal  arrange- 
ment gave  It  the  magazine  rights  to  the 
.istronautB  personal  stories'  [see  box]  Yet 
despite  1.1/e's  close  partnership  in  the  space 
progp.im.  the  magazine^  major  preparatory 
effort  consisted  mainly  of  .i  coy  farewell  i  i 
the  old  moon  plus  twelve  pages  of  colnr 
pictures  of  famous  tldee  around  the  wv)r;d 
I  the  moons  pull  on  Earth — get  lt?i  To  inv 
knowledge  only  two  ne'wspajjers  attempted 
to  prepare  material  equal  to  the  event:  the 
New  York  Ttmes  and  Today,  a  Oannett  paper 
In  the  Cape  Kennedy  ,irea  Taking  Into  ac- 
count the  respective  resources  available, 
Today  did  u  much  better  Job 

The  Time.s'  coverage  began  taking  shape 
last  March  10,  when,  in  a  memo  to  his  edi- 
tors, production  men.  and  c.irtographerr: 
Managing  Editor  .\  M  Rosenthal  .isked  what 
turned  out  to  l)e  some  wrong  question? 
'.■\re  there  people  outside  the  p.^per  wh<;>se 
brains  we  should  swrt  picking  for  plannln;; 
and  contributions?  What  special  qualltlee 
can  we  give  our  coverage,  because  of  tlie 
talents  and  techniques  available  to  us.  thai 
nobody  ran  match'"  The  Times  proceeded  'n 
pick  brains  preponderantly  outside  the  pi- 
per and  mostly  iifflclal  N.AS.A  brains  aI  th.-.t 
In  fact,  the  result  of  Bo-senthal's  memo— •  he 
Tim*"!'  major  preparatory  supplement  .Ma:, 
and  the  Moon — resembled  more  .i  bland  trov- 
ernment  history  than  .in  Independetr. 
analysis. 

The  Times'  own  science  and  space  staff  h.-.- 
sviffered  from  some  defections  and  a  split  per- 
sonality In  recent  years:  the  paper  had.  until 
a  p<:/St-fllght  realignment  m  mid-September 
both  a  Science  News  Coordinator  and  a  Sci- 
ence Editor  In  the  event,  the  staff  writers 
were  outnumbered  In  the  svipplement  paees 
by  'he  guest  government  contributors  Man 
.^nd  the  Moon  contains  a  modest  fifteen  pait'^s 
of  editorial  matter  .liter  ids  and  the  cover 
are  subtracted  Of  the  thirty-one  .irtlcles  :r; 
the  section,  only  seven  were  WTltten  by  T!t':( « 
staff  men  i  including  a  short  feature  by  tele- 
vision critic  Jack  Gould  i  As  if  to  underline 
the  rimes'  own  apparent  staff  limitations 
one  of  the  longer  stories  in  the  package  was 
by  Henry  F  S  Cooper.  Jr  .  a  staff  WTtter  from 
The  Sen-  Yorker  No  few^er  than  sixteen  arti- 
cles were  signed  by  present  or  past  NASA 
officials  Most  of  these  were  ifflcial  :iccounts 
with  all  the  life  .squeezed  out  of  them,  de- 
spite heavy  rewriting  by  the  Time<i  Little  'f 
the  real  flesh-and-blood  vitality — and  h'l- 
man  frailltles — of  the  past  decade  of  the 
American  space  venture  were  offered  In  these 
accounts 

.Among  the  missing  stones  to  take  only  'he 
most  obvious  examples,  were  the  Cold  Wr 
beginnings  of  the  space  program,  John  F 
Kennedy's  search  for  a  space  spectacul  .r 
"that  the  US  could  win":  the  spurlotis  n.i- 
ture  of  the  "mof)n  race"  with  the  Russia!'.'^ 
I  we  raced  only  ourselves  i;  the  separate  tie:- 
doms  and  the  abrasive  clash  if  iersonallt:"'? 
in  NASA,  'he  logrolling  politics  of  space  .ip- 
pri>prlations  and  decisions  that  put  *he 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Texas  .and  otf.cr 
installations  in  Louisiana  and  Massachu- 
setts: the  shoddy  workmanship  of  some  <  : 
the  biggest  US  firms  and  sllpsho:!  Govern- 
m«>nt  management  procedures  that  led  to 
the  death  .  t  three  .istronauts-  m  =hort.  '!.e 
full,  as  opposed  to  the  official,  story  of  ApoK 
Instead  of  the  carefully  pruned  Governmeiv. 
accounts,  how  mucti  better  to  have  loosed 
.some  young  tigers— or  some  old  ones — on  tn.e 
Times  staff  back  in  March  But  the  Tit'i-" 
chose,  as  Time.?  Talk,  the  paper's  house  ortt.i'.i 
later  explained,  to  send  its  Science  News  C  - 
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ordlnator  to  NASA  headquarters,  where  he 
was    "promised  full  cooperation." 

At  the  same  time  the  three  American  net- 
works were  also  getting  in  bed  with  NASA. 
This  union,  however,  was  a  little  more  nat- 
ural Previously  in  these  pages  | Summer, 
19651.  I  have  observed  that  the  alliance  of 
rV  and  the  US  space  program  was  a  mar- 
riage m.ide  m  lieaven;  that  the  network  news 
organisations  need  the  space  program  to  em- 
ploy fully  their  undeniable  Journalistic  mus- 
cle during  dry  news  spells  between  Presiden- 
tial election  years.  What  I  didn't  see  quite 
-1)  clearly  ;it  the  time  was  the  obvious  corol- 
:,iry  that  the  space  program  needs  the  TV 
networks  Like  Tang.  Gulf  Oil.  Western  Elec- 
tric. Phllco-Ford.  or  any  of  the  other  TV 
advertisers  who  utilized  the  tube  during  the 
illght  to  .'^ell  their  products.  NASA  must  push 
-pace  spect.iculars  to  win  friends,  influence 
Congressmen,  and  keep  the  budget  appro- 
j. nations  coming  m  This  public  relations 
'.actor.  a.s  much  as  abstract  doctrines  about 
Freedom  of  Information  and  the  American 
Publics  Rlcht  to  Know,  accounts  for  NASA's 
laudable  open-skies  Information   policy. 

Less  than  a  decade  ago.  when  the  Infant 
V  S  spare  program  was  still  in  the  grip  of 
•he  military,  space  launchlngs  were  clandes- 
•ine  ventures  held  behind  high  security 
tcnces  Tt>day  at  Cape  Kennedy  a  media  city 
springs  up  for  each  launching.  For  Apollo 
11.  a  permanent  concrete  stand  worthy  of 
Belmont  or  .Santa  Anita  held  4,000  pencil  re- 
porters, and  a  babble  of  foreign  voices  testl- 
iied  to  the  international  nature  of  the  event. 
No  fewer  than  flfty-flve  countries  were  rep- 
risented.  according  to  NASA,  including 
'I'ugoslavia.  Rumania,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
.Alongside  the  grandstand,  a  trailer  city  of 
radio-TV  vans  brotight  the  whole  drama 
'.we  and  In  color  to  listeners  around  the 
world  After  the  launching,  much  of  the 
news  corps  wits  airlifted  by  commercial  planes 
to  Houston,  where  NASA  public  information 
"ifices  kept  them  inlorm.ed  twenty-four  hotu-s 
a  day. 

Most  newsmen  and  even  those  critics  who 
cast  a  cold  eye  on  the  Government  in  general 
have  tended  to  regard  the  open  skies  policy 
as  a  valued  example  of  reality  television— 
an  actual  event  in  actual  time — and  thus  a 
ereat  Ixion  to  the  viewer.  Yet  Apollo  11 
demonstrated  that  this  form  of  reality  TV 
15  at  best  a  mixed  blessing;  there  are  only 
thirty  to  forty  minutes  of  real  reality  TV 
iti  a  space  flight,  even  one  as  soaring  as  the 
eight-day  Apollo  11  mission.  There  are  the 
last  minutes  of  the  countdown,  the  five  or 
SIX  minutes  of  liftoff  and  powered  flight  with- 
in range  of  the  camera,  and  at  the  very  end 
the  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  on  the  carrier 
•Anting  irr  the  spaceship  to  splash  down. 
Tl.ii  leaves  the  main  events  beyond  the 
'i".  eye  To  an  extent.  NASA  has  been  help- 
tu!  about  these  gaps  ;n  the  pictures:  hand- 
held cameras,  for  example,  have  been  de- 
pli'ved  for  iii-flight  telecasts  from  the  past 
few  Apollo  missions,  and  it  is  common 
krowlcdge  :imong  the  trade  that  they  are 
<i(  ne  :is  media  events. 

If  NASA  was  able  to  oblige  the  networks 
•>vi:h  in-flight  and  on-the-moon  telecasts 
that  solved  part  of  the  reality  TV  problem, 
!t  was  not  able  to  do  so  much  for  the  vls- 
liil  medium  during  the  rest  of  the  mission, 
.ijci  especially  for  those  thirty-two-odd  hours 
the  networks  had  cleared  from  Sunday  morn- 
ing. July  20.  to  Monday  evening,  July  21. 
Iiideed.  news  executives  at  CBS.  NBC,  and 
ABC  had  to  convince  the  money  men  at  the 
level  of  William  Paley.  Robert  Sarnoff,  and 
Leonard  Goldenson :  1)  to  cancel  regular 
commercial  programming  for  the  hours  on 
the  moon.  2(  to  pay  for  elaborate  sets  and 
moon  simulators  to  enable  TV  to  provide 
video  with  the  audio;  and  3)  to  sign  the 
checks  for  such  guest  talent  as  former  astro- 
naut Walter  Schirra,  who  reportedly  has  a 
*100.000  contract   with  CBS. 

Producers  began  lining  up  talent  for  tbelr 
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coverage,  matching  poet-for-poet  (ABC  had 
James  Dickey,  CBS  had  Marianne  Moore  1: 
medla-personallty-for  media-personality 

(NBC  mobilized  Barbara  Walters  and  Joe 
Garaglola,  ABC  had  Steve  Allen  and  the 
premiere  of  "Moon  Malder"  by  Duke  Elling- 
ton, and  CBS  offered  Orson  Welles);  astro- 
naut-for-astronaut  (to  counter  the  CBS 
coup  In  getting  Schirra,  NBC  signed  up  two 
astronauts);  scientlst-for-scientlst  (ABC 
had  Robert  Jastrow,  NBC  had  Harold  Urey) ; 
and  pundlt-for-pundit  (Marshall  McLuhan 
and  Bill  Moyers  on  ABC.  Rod  McKuen  and 
Marya  Mannes  on  NBC,  Ray  Bradbury  and 
Arthur  Goldberg  on  CBS) .  By  launching  day. 
the  producers  found  that  they  had  more 
commitments  and  more  talent  than  they 
could  effectively  employ.  One  scientist  signed 
by  one  of  the  networks  as  a  commentator 
said  he  had  a  "great  sense  of  sitting  around 
and  not  being  used;  the  producers  didn't 
seem  to  have  too  much  understanding  of  the 
science  of  the  event." 

Before  the  launching,  the  single  best 
Apollo  story  from  a  Journalistic  viewpoint 
was  the  role  of  Wernher  von  Braun  and  other 
German-born  alumni  of  Peenemunde.  The 
imposing  von  Braun  had  built  the  Saturn  5 
rocket  and  was  always  ready  when  a  NASA 
appropriations  bill  floundered  to  appear  and 
win  over  Congress.  The  New  York  Times' 
Bernard  Weinraub  sniffed  at  the  °dge  of  the 
story  in  an  interview  with  Dr  Kurt  Debus, 
a  quiet  man  with  a  Heidelberg  dueUiiig  scar 
who  is  now  the  director  of  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center. 

During  the  pre-launch  news  conference  at 
Cape  Kennedy  there  was  almost  a  novelistic 
contre-temps  when  a  West  German  radio 
correspondent  asked  von  Braun  to  answer 
a  question  in  German  so  he  could  record  it 
for  his  listeners.  Von  Braun  handled  the 
curve  bail  nimbly,  answering  first  in  English 
Norman  Mailer,  special  correspondent  for 
Life,  took  It  all  in.  In  fact.  Mailer's  Life  arti- 
cles, for  which  he  will  earn  a  reported  $1 
million  after  book  and  overseas  rights  are 
sold,  made  von  Braun  the  central  figure  of 
the  narrative.  Mailer  saw  the  subtleties  of 
relationship  between  the  American-born 
NASA  directors  and  the  German-born  field 
leaders  ("NASA  is  sensitive  about  origins," 
he  wrote);  he  saw  the  dialectic  of  the  news 
conference  as  von  Braun — "sound,  sensible, 
quick  as  mercury  " — supplied  the  lead  for  the 
A.M.s  and  the  overnights  -while  von  Brauns 
co-conferees  dawdled  and  hobbled  questions. 
He  observed  the  fatuous  reporters  who  ap- 
plauded and  gave  a  standing  ovation  to  the 
people  they  were  supposed  to  be  questioning. 
This  adulation  was  particularly  galling. 
One  would  think  that  reporters  temporarily 
check  their  friendships  and  even  their  pa- 
triotism at  the  door  of  news  conferences  and 
go  in  and  ask  enlightening  questions.  In- 
stead, many  newsmen  apparently  see  them- 
selves as  agents  of  the  subject  rather  than 
as  his  potential  adversaries.  Thus  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  a  newspaperwoman  who  should 
know  better,  recently  expressed  her  "thrill" 
at  having  had  "a  tiny  role  in  mankind's  his- 
torical step" — she  had  been  in  Houston  cov- 
ering the  flight.  And  Walter  Cronklte.  who 
also  should  know  better,  moved  out  of  his 
critic's  seat  on  the  aisle  at  a  New  Y^ork  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  meeting,  to  defend  the  space  pro- 
gram against  "left-wing  opposition." 

Once  the  astronauts  left  earth,  the  cover- 
age— apart  from  live  pickups  from  the  prin- 
cipals-—deteriorated.  In  this  second  flight 
phase    there    were    outright    errors    of    fact 

(APOLLO     BREAKS     OtJT     OF     EARTH'S     PULL,     the 

Houston  Chronicle  mlnlnformed  its  readers). 
Armstrong  and  Aldrln  set  down  on  the  moon 
after  an  agonizing  descent  during  which 
their  computer  malfunctioned,  their  fuel  ran 
low,  dust  clouds  obscured  their  vision  in  the 
final  seconds,  and  Mission  Control  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  precisely  the  Eagle  had 
landed.  Yet   there  was  little  enlightenment 
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from  the  networks  about  what  was  happen- 
ing. The  full  story  of  those  final  two  minutes 
of  the  Eagle's  descent  was  not  put  together 
until  at  least  four  days  later— mostly  by 
Richard  Wltkln  of  the  New  York  Times,  a 
pencil  reporter  working  in  New  Y'ork  with 
his  curiosity  and  his  telephone.  One  of  the 
old  hands  at  space  reporting  who  had 
another  beat  at  the  Times  and  had  been 
drafted  for  the  moon  coverage,  Wltkln  had 
heard  along  with  everyone  else  Aldrln's  cryp- 
tic messages  abcut  "Program  Alarm  1202  .  .  . 
Program  .Marm  1201  .  .  Program  Alarm 
1203  "  Curious,  after  he  returned  to  New  York 
he  began  phoning  various  sources  at  Mission 
Control.  By  Thursday  afternoon,  after  the 
astronauts  had  splashed  down  in  the  Pacific, 
Wltkln  had  his  story.  He  described  how  the 
Eagle  had  landed  with  "the  margin  of  suc- 
cess .  .  much  narrower  than  the  wojld  re- 
alized." He  quoted  Lt.  Gen  Samuel  C.  Phil- 
lips, director  of  Project  Apollo,  as  saying: 
"We  came  awfully  close  to  having  to  abort." 

Wltkln  doesn't  claim  an  exclusive;  he  says 
that  Jules  Bergman,  the  hard-working  sci- 
ence editor  of  ABC,  developed  much  the 
same  material  about  the  same  time  Also 
Rudy  Abramson,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Tom  O'TooIe  of  the  Washington  Post 
apparently  performed  creditably  as  bird  dogs 
and  were  the  first  to  get  tapes  of  the  touch- 
and-go  phase  of  the  lunar  descent. 

Especially  revealing  is  a  log  of  NBC's  cov- 
erage kept  by  Kenneth  Paul,  a  1969  Dart- 
mouth graduate  who  served  last  summer  as 
a  magazine  trainee: 

"In  the  first  hours  after  lunar  touchdown, 
there  seems  to  be  a  failure  to  keep  abreast 
of  breaking  news  .  insufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  "minor  problems'  that  arose:  the 
corrununications  difficulties.  the  land- 
ing. .  .  .  Topless  showgirls  in  Las  Vegas  are 
shown  uncorking  champagne  at  the  moment 
of  landing.  .  .  .  Ray  Scherer  report  from 
NBC's  European  Space  Center  .  .  still  more 
reactions  than  news.  Good  feature  on  the 
fantastic  interest  and  coverage  in  West  Ger- 
many, an  unconscious  ironic  set-up  for  later 
talk  with  von  Braun.  Cologne  experts  give 
frightenlngly    clipped     comments  .  BBC 

moon  expert  Patrick  Moore:  No  admiration 
can  be  too  great.  This  is  obviously  a  moment 
that  humanity  can  never  forget.'  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Armstrong  tells  reporters.  "I'm  just  about  as 
excited  as  you-all  are.'  Still  more  reactions. 
Rev.  Herman  Weber  in  special  Wapakoneta 
I  Armstrong's  hometown)  service.  .  .  ,  Mrs. 
Pat  Collins  wlfn  intelligent,  sharp  rejoinder 
to  the  ne'wsman's  limp  question.  "Isn't  Mike 
a  little  disappointed  up  there  with  the  oth- 
ers down  on  the  moon' — Don't  you  think 
he's  probably  with  them  in  spirit?'  Asked  if 
she'd  watch  the  moon  walk  on  TV — what 
an  idiotic  question — she  came  back.  'Oh 
positively — Is  anyone  going  to  bed?'  .  .  . 
Interview  with  Sen.  Muskie  .  .  A  Truffaut- 
esque  piece  on  space  pioneer  Hermann  Oberst 
and  his  protege  von  Braun — the  old  codger 
eats  cake  while  von  Braun  drones  on  about 
the  old   man's  visionary  contribution.  .  .  ." 

When  the  story  returned  to  earth,  there 
was  the  same  dearth  of  reportorlal  digging, 
on  the  tube  and  in  newspapers.  One  blank 
centered  on  the  astronauts,  who  had  ^one 
into  quaratlne  to  protect  the  world  against 
extraterrestrial  germs  and,  some  thought 
half  facetiously,  to  protect  their  contract 
with  Life  and  Field  Enterprises.  A  few  en- 
terprising reporters  such  as  Evert  Clark  of 
Newsweek  managed  to  penetrate  the  isola- 
tion barrier  by  the  simple  expedient  of  in- 
terviewing on  a  not-for-attrlbution  basis 
the  official  who  had  been  interviewing  the 
astronauts.  As  a  result,  much  of  what  the 
astronauts  had  to  say  in  their  stories  in  Life 
proved   hardly   fresh   at   ail. 

Another,  more  serious  blank  involved  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  of  scientists  within 
NASA  over  the  dominance  of  the  engineers 
and  what  scientists  considered  undue  em- 
phasis on  public  relations.  Here  was  a  story 
of    conflict    and    controversy,    the    itlnd    on 
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which  reporKrs  are  auppofl«d  to  thrive  Pe«l- 
Inga  were  ao  inflamed  '.hat  at  one  point  early 
In  the  moonwalk  the  sclentlata.  fuming  at 
what  they  regarded  aa  time- wasting  plani'ng 
of  the  U  3  tlag  and  a  telephone  call  from 
the  President,  actually  phoned  mlaslon  jon- 
trol  and  chivvied  them  about  civic  cere- 
monies" when  the  crew  ws«  supposed  to  be 
collecting  priceless  rock  samples  In  fact, 
the  dissatisfactions  dated  at  least  from  last 
April,  but  It  was  not  until  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center's  director  of  science  Dr 
WUmot  Hess,  announced  his  reslnnatlon  on 
August  1  that  anyone  developed  the  story 
of  the  'sclentlsu'  complaint  '  And  then  only 
one  newsman  Victor  Cohn  of  the  Washing- 
ton Po3t  did  the  .story  In  detail  with  quotes 
and  background  On  .August  5  one  of  the 
astronaut  scientists  Dr  P  Curtis  Michel, 
resigned — the  fourth  such  scientist  astro- 
naut I  as  contrasted  to  pilot  astronaut!  to 
do  so.  not  until  September  was  Michel  In- 
terviewed extensively  about  his  conviction 
that  NASA  discriminated  aga.nst  the  sci- 
entist  astronauts    in    fUghr    asalRnment.s 

Where  had  iiU  the  reporrers  i;one  >  Just  p«>s- 
siblv  the  constant  blaring  of  the  ubiquitous 
"squ.iwlf  boxes  ■  in  Houston  there  are  per- 
naps  250";it  'he  MSC  jind  in  rooms  and  hotels 
where  repfirters  gather— may  Inhibit  per- 
formance if  basic  news  work,  It  Is  .is  If  the 
ovprloHd  jf  sensory  stimuli  by  eager  infor- 
mation offlcers  at  NASA  has  made  "facts' 
and  leads"  eflortless  to  acquire  and.  in  the 
process  the  muscles  and  synopses  of  the 
niedu  have  atrtiphied  It  may  even  signify  :i 
perm.inent  genetic  change  In  the  media,  as 
more  Government  and  private  agencies  dis- 
cover that  "he  way  to  keep  newsmen  flabby 
Is  *o  spoon  feed  them  steadllv  with  more  in- 
formation than  they  can  use 

Another  txjbble  at  Houston  Involved  a 
sir.  of  commission  rather  thaji  omLsslon 
When  the  first  samples  of  moon  rocks  ar- 
rived at  the  Lunar  Receiving  Laboratory,  the 
hard-core  specialists  standing  by  applauded 
and  stamped  their  feet  and  .sent  out  lead 
after  lead  >\s  successive  protective  gear  came 
ofT  and  the  rocks  became  rtslble  to  all.  What 
they  largely  failed  to  point  out  was  that  an 
unmanned  riurvevor  probe  hdd  soft -landed 
on  the  mocn  a  few  years  before  and  radioed 
back  a  good  deal  of  the  same  information 
that  the  Apol'.o  11  rocks  were  disclosing — at 
considerably  cheaper  rates  than  Apollo. 
Moreover  the  report  of  the  Surveyor  flnd- 
ing.s  had  been  published  in  'he  magazine 
.•JfTf-nce  by  Prof  .Anthony  TMrkevich  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Apollo  11  Right;  In- 
formed— and  f\iU- -accounts  might  have  at 
least  mentioned  that  the  .science  of  Apollo 
11  could  be  performed  by  .ilternate  transpor- 
tation modes 

But  Is  anyone  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
science  or  the  quest  for  knowledge  are  >he 
motivating  forces  behind  the  V  S  manned 
spaceflights''  What  'hen  is'  This  Is  a  ques- 
tion that  might  have  properly  been  aired 
David  Satter  a  young  university  graduate 
and  former  college  newspaper  editor  now  a 
Rhfxles  scholar  watched  all  of  CB8'  ix>verage 
iiid  c-«me  HW.ay  with  'he  question  on  his 
mind  Said  Satter 

I  took  awftv  'he  impre.sskin  that  CBS  Res- 
pite Its  thorough  )ob  of  rep.irtlng,  had  mis-sed 
the  point  Evervone  from  Walter  Schlrra 

^o  Robert  Helnieln  'he  w-lence  fiction  writer, 
a-ssumed  'hat  !t  was  [significant i  that  It 
heralded  'he  beginning  of  a  new  age  There 
was  no  one  to  answer  questions  ilke  can 
this  feat  vield  any  Immediate  benefits  and  If 
not  how  long  will  It  be  before  any  kind  of 
return — other  ^han  a  pr'ipaBanda  return 
can  be  gained  from  this  massive  Inveatmenf 
I'  is  possible  'hat  we  do  not  despite  every- 
thing have  the  res<:>urces  to  follow  up  this 
prt:>)ect.  that  we  cannot,  in  fact,  finance  every 
project  that  we  are  technologically  capable 
of  undertaking'  .And  If  we  are  not,  how  do  we 
choose  between  projects?  What  are  the  dif- 
ferences between  this  exploration  and  famous 
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explorations  in  the  past?  Does  this  trip  not 
have  a  radically  dlfTerent  rataon  than,  say. 
Marco  Polo's  Journey  to  China?  It  was  ques- 
tions like  these  that  I  felt  were  left  unan- 
swered In  the  adulation  heaped  on  the  astro- 
naults.  the  space  project  and  the  American 
cummon  man 

In  truth,  air  time  and  newspaper  space 
were  given  to  the  critics  of  Ap<illo—  who  by 
and  large  were  as  simplemlnded  In  their  antl- 
Apollo  argumen's  as  the  space  boosters  have 
been  In  their  blue-sky  declarations  It  was 
almost  too  easy  U>  go.  as  .Ilmmy  Breelln  did. 
in  a  New  Ifork  City  barrtn  while  the  men  were 
walking  I'n  the  m>H>n  and  write  about  all  the 
rats  and  overflowing  garbage  cans  That's 
what  f (Kit ball  pros  call  a  cheap  shot  '  Bres- 
lin.  as  much  as  anybody,  knows  that  the 
monev  cut  from  the  space  program  by  any 
presently  imaginable  U  S  Congress  would  not 
naturally  How  into  big-clty  ghetvies  During 
Apollo  11  the  whole  space  priorities  vs  do- 
mestic priorities  discussion  became  a  kind 
of  surrogate  for  the  Larger  Issues  of  the  Na- 
tion fo  no  one's  credit  F^ven  on  camera 
Walter  Cronklte  for  some  reason  felt  com- 
f)elled  to  bottst  the  program  and  to  slam 
the  voung  and  the  disaffected  with  I  won- 
rler  what  all  thobe  kids  who  pooh-poohed 
this  program  are  saying  now''"  .After  listen- 
ing to  Cronklte  radical  Journalist  Andrew 
K'lpklnd  siigge8te<l  that  if  the  kids"  had  any 
spirit  left  (hey  would  break  into  the  CBS 
space  simulatUin  lenter  at  Grumman  Air- 
craft in  Bethpage  l^ing  Island  and  <cream 
Vrtoh  Prxih'  ' 

■Pooh-p<x)h"  suggests  the  level  of  banality 
reached  by  bt)th  the  .\polIo  advocates  and 
most  i>f  Its  critics  It  oould  have  been  an 
elevating  and  eventually  a  self-revealing 
week  In  the  history  of  man's  lurching  at- 
tempts to  understand  his  world  and  himself. 
But  no  one  had  the  time  or  the  Inclination 
to  approach  meaningful  material  in  a  fresh 
way.  to  .seriously  consider,  for  example,  the 
proposition  We  go  to  the  moon  because 
we  want  to.  we  don  t  fix  the  uriMn  mess  be- 
cause we  don't  want  to  "  The  only  thing  I 
saw  anywhere  that  came  close  was  the  CB8- 
T'V'  program  called  Nearer  to  Theel  Physicist 
Wi:;i.i,m  Davldon,  sculptor  Richard  Llppold. 
-and  theologian  Rev  Theodore  A  Olll.  among 
others,  met  In  an  unadorned,  unhooked-up 
CBS  studio  and,  for  a  change.  TV  had  some- 
thing to  say.  I^st  too  many  people  hear 
It,  It  was  at  10  a  m  .Sunday  EJDT 

What  win  .save  the  media  from  their  own 
Inadequtk^les  during  the  next  "story  of  the 
century''"  Will  anyone  be  prepared  to  do 
basic  digging  and  clear  Interpretation''  Who 
win  even  care'  Certainly  not  shortsighted 
editors  who  olTer  otllclal  histories  ur  ratings- 
minded  producers  who  perform  as  ringmas- 
ters for  a  Big  Top  I'n  the  tube,  or  reporters 
bereft  of  imagination  who  ask  astronauts' 
wives  'how  do  you  feel  now' "  or  Journalists 
who  see  themselves  as  participants  and  allies 
of  the  Government  As  veteran  Journalist 
James  Cameron  recently  pxilnted  out  in  the 
English  weekly  New  Statesmen,  the  media 
ise<l  to  be  criticized  for  sensationalism"  - 
blowing  up  petty  matters  Into  big  stories 
Now,  he  says  after  watching  the  Apollo  cov- 
erage, the  charge  is  exactly  the  reverse- 
the  media  liave  succeeded  In  'Jivlallzlng  mo- 
mentous stories  The  papers  and  the  telly, 
confronted  with  genuinely  significant  and 
even  vital  events,  reduce  them  intuitively  to 
a  sort   ut  basic  piffle  a  level  of  numbing 

banality  '" 

Pew  of  the  rep<^)rter8  who  covered  the  flight 
In  Houston  were  aware  >if  this  accusation. 
They  were  hearing  ,s<imewnat  sweeter 
thoughts  from  Wernher  von  Braun  "I  would 
like  to  thank  ail  of  you  for  all  'if  the  fine 
support  vou  have  always  given  the  program, 
because  without  public  relations  and  good 
presentations  of  'hese  programs  to  the  pub- 
lic we  would  have  been  unable  to  do  It  " 
The  final  apotheosis  of  the  press:  It  has 
made  the  von  Braun- NASA  space  team,  and 
It  Is  grovellngly  grateful. 


December  11),  19  flu 


OEO  PROGRAM  MUST  IMPROVE 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
not  any  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity— 
OEO — needs  to  be  vastly  improved  be- 
cause of  scandals  within  some  of  the 
agency  projects  in  various  parts  of  the 
Nation  Unfortunately,  we  can  expect 
an>'  new  program  will  have  gTOwin,' 
pains  However,  OEO  must  Improve  and 
must  do  so  quickly 

I  supported  OEO  Director  Donald 
Rumsfeld  because  I  have  great  faith  in 
our  former  colleague's  ability  to  improve 
the  Situation  at  OEO.  I  supported  his 
request  for  more  time  and  funds  becau.<;e 
I  feel  that  Mr  Rumsfeld  i.s  entitled  to 
a  chance  to  make  the  program  work. 

From  the  reports  which  I  receive  from 
my  congressional  district  in  Kansas  ue 
are  fortunate  to  have  an  OEO  program 
that  apparently  has  worked  well.  The  en- 
closed article  in  the  Parsons.  Kan.-^ 
Sun  of  December  6.  1969.  edited  b.- 
Clyde  Reed,  sums  up  the  situation  ver. 
well  I  am  .sure  that  If  the  program  haii 
marked  failures  that  Editor  Reed  woulii 
have  discovered  them  and  reported  them 
In  his  f^ne  newspaper.  The  article  fol- 
low.s : 
SEK  CAP'S  Report     Povertt's  Harsh  Faos 

PTTTSBrnii  -The  seven-county  southea  : 
Kansas  community  action  organization,  ft - 
ported  to  Its  constituents  here  Friday  night 
on  the  harsh  facts  of  poverty 

More  than  3.700  persons  received  assist- 
ance and  took  part  in  various  SEK-CAP 
programs  last  year 

Three  thousand  of  them  have  Incomes 
which  are  below  poverty  guidelines.  Only 
half  of  them  are  on  social  welfare  rolls 

.SEK-CAP  put  It  bluntly  In  a  report  at  is 
first  annual  meeting 

"Hundreds  of  families  In  southeast  Kai.- 
saa  are  existing  on  le-ss  than  »75  u  month.  :i 
poor  housing,  are  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion, are  doing  without  proper  doctor,  dent  1 
and  medical  care 

"Hundreds  will  do  without  these  servlcr-, 
rather  than  be  stripped  of  their  dignity  '  "." 
some  welfare  representatives  " 

"We  are  engaged  In  a  war  against  the 
common  enemy  of  manklnd^poverty,"  sail 
a  position  paper  adopted  by  SEK-CAP'- 
multi-county  board  and  read  by  James  W 
Garrison,  director  to  750  persons. 

Surveys  made  by  community  organlz.i- 
tlon  aides  In  the  seven  counties  oomprLslni: 
the  SEK-CAP  Jurisdiction— Allen.  Boiirbcn. 
Cherokee  Crawford.  Labette,  Linn  and  Mont- 
gomery-found that  2.726  Individuals  r 
fajnilies  are  living  on  less  than  $125  i 
month  Of  that  number,  1.136  are  gettihe 
social  welfare  assistance. 

The  surveys  numbered  380  In  AlUn 
County.  356  In  Bourbon.  458  In  Cherokee. 
454  in  Crawford,  347  In  Labette.  193  In  Linn 
.ind  539  In  .Montgomery 

oEK-CAP  has  made  hundreds  of  refer- 
rals" to  existing  .igencies,  the  report  said, 
such  as  employment  offices  and  welfare 
agencies 

By  following  up  on  these  referrals,  we 
are  finding  many  people  being  discouraged 
or  talked  out  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
medicaid  and  other  services  to  which  they 
are  entitled 

"Our  groups  are  going  to  take  £u;tlon  in 
changing  these   injustices    We  have   already 
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improved  the  attitudes  of  many  agencies  and 
vi-e  plan  to  continue  In  our  efforts  to  make 
poverty  a  little  easier  to  bear." 

Community-action  covers  adult  and  tu- 
torial education,  family  planning,  emergency 
food  and  medical  services.  Head  Start  classes 
and  other  functions. 

The  U.S  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
provided  J810.000  for  SB-CAP'S  budget  In 
l968-«9,  while  nonfederal  costs,  principally 
\n  the  form  of  contributed  services,  totaled 
J.218.008 

A  breakdown  of  costs  revealed  that  ad- 
ministrative expenses  lor  the  year  -vera  895,- 
409.  of  which  $59,906  was  for  personnel.  The 
rest  wae  covered  In  such  Items  as  travel,  rent 
ind  equipment. 

SEK-CAP  listed  53  professional  employes, 
including  36  engaged  in  Head  Start,  and  116 
nonprofessional  employes,  58  of  whom  are  in 
Head  Start 

Gov.  Robert  Docking,  principal  speaker  at 
the  dinner,  said  that  SEK-CAP  Is  helping 
make  southeast  Kansas  a  better  place  In 
•vhlch  to  live. 

"Industrv  any  SEK-CAP  can  work  hand- 
m-hand  to  provide  this  region  with  a  sound 
I  :-onomy,"  the  governor  said, 

■A    certificate    of    merit"    from    SEK-CAP 

A  as  presented  at  the  dinner  to  Clyde  M.  Reed, 

,dltor    and    publisher   of   The   Parsons   Sun. 

for  demonstrated  social  conoern"  and  serv- 

■  -e  "beyond  the  call  of  civic  duty." 

Robert  H.  Booker  of  Parsons,  president  of 
•he  Labette  County  Community  Action 
Hoard,  made  the  presentation  in  SEK-CAP's 
tjehalf. 


POW  TESTIFIES 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
liberal  media  have  attempted  an  all-out 
-mear  of  an  American  hero  and  pris- 
oner of  war  who  has  returned  home  to 
describe  the  terrible  effects  of  pro-Hanoi 
■•tatements  made  by  pix)minent  Ameri- 
can leaders. 

John  Loften.  Jr.,  has  documented  this 
incredible  press  attack  on  an  American 
who  has  dared  give  Congress  the  true 
facts  of  PO'W  life  in  Communist  North 
Vietnam. 

To  the  liberal  media,  an  American 
hero  is  an  oblect  of  scorn  who  must  be 
destroyed,  while  anti-American  state- 
ments are  given  full  credibility  by  left- 
•inR  press  s>Tnpathizers. 

Lofton's  fine  article  appeared  in  the 
December  10,  1969,  edition  of  the  Indlan- 
apohs  News.  For  the  clarification  of  the 
list  Congress,  it  follows: 

Liberal  Media  Maul  Major  Rowe 
(By   John  Lofton.   Jr.) 

While   the   liberal   media  have   given  full 

overage  to  the  alleged  U.S.  massacre  at  My 

I,al    hamlet    in    Vietnam,    they    have    been 

omethlng  less  than  enthusiastic  about  pub- 

..clzlng  the  barbarities  of  the  Communl»ts. 

The  recent  visit  to  Capitol  Hill  by  MaJ. 
James  N.  Rowe  is  a  case  In  point. 

Invited  to  appear  before  the  House  Armed 
.-services  Committee  to  tell  what  It  was  like 
to  be  a  captive  of  the  Viet  Cong  for  Ave 
vears.  MaJ  Rowe  accepted.  Alter  hearing  his 
tale,  several  members  of  Congress  were  so 
impressed  they  asked  the  major  if  he  would 
make  Individual  films  with  them  for  showing 
back  in  their  congressional  districts.  He 
agreed. 
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In  the  films,  the  major  spoke  of  what  Com- 
munista  try  to  do  to  a  prisoner : 

"The  Viet  Cong  have  actually  two  goals 
virtth  an  American  POW.  First,  they  want  to 
get  as  much  propaganda  value  from  him  as 
they  can  while  they  have  him.  This  Is  dur- 
ing Indoctrinations.  This  Is  while  they're 
trying  what  they  call  thought  correction. 
Their  major  premise  being  that  you're 
wrong,  politically,  socially,  anything  to  do 
with  religious  concepts — you're  wrong. 

"The  second  goal  they  have  is  they  want 
to  try  and  get  an  American  POW  [prisoner 
of  war)  to  violate  our  Code  of  Conduct,  as 
they  interpret  It.  They  feel  as  if  they  can 
do  this,  that  an  American  POW,  if  he  is  sent 
back  to  the  U.S.,  will  be  punished  by  the 
government  for  violation  of  the  code  and 
once  punished  by  the  government,  will  be 
alienated  and  can  be  picked  up  by  a  left- 
"wlng  organization  and  used  as  a  propaganda 
tool  for  the  anti-war  movement  or  whatever 
they  might  have  right  within  the  United 
States.  This  Is  a  far-reaching  goal  that  they 
have  with  American  POWs." 

MaJ.  Rowe  talked  of  the  effect  of  U.S.  anti- 
war propaganda: 

"During  this  period  of  time  (1963-67) 
they  drew  from  their  own  sources:  Radio 
Hanoi,  Radio  Liberation,  etc.  Generally 
speaking,  this  was  ineffective  because  this 
was  a  Vietnamese  writing  for  an  American 
and  even  the  syntax,  the  way  they  wrote 
their  Ideas  were  different  from  ours  .  .  .  But 
In  the  latter  part  of  1967,  they  ceased  quot- 
ing any  of  their  sources,  dropped  them  com- 
pletely, and  began  drawing  from  American 
sources,  our  own  news  media  in  the  U.S. 
They  started  drawing  from  statements  made 
by  prominent  Individuals  within  our  gov- 
ernment (Sens.  Mansfield.  Morse.  McGovem. 
Pulbrlght).  people  of  note  within  the 
U.S.  .  .  .  They  were  quite  free  In  using  this  .  .  . 
Radio  Hanoi  was  free  with  their  quotes. 

"Radio  Liberation  drew  quotes  from  Amer- 
ican sources  such  as  the  Associated  Press. 
United  Press  International,  Time,  Newsweek. 
Life.  Look,  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times.  The  political  cadre  who 
were  In  charge  of  indoctrination  began  to 
Include  these  In  the  context  of  their 
lesson  plans  when  they  gave  us  actual  Indoc- 
trinations so  that  It  was  a  well-rounded  at- 
tack and  It  was  being  drawn  from  right  with- 
in the  U.S." 

Now.  what  kind  of  coverage  did  MaJ.  Rowe 
get  on  his  trip  to  Washington  to  tell  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  about  life  in  a 
Communist  prison  camp?  Following  is  the 
lead  paragraph  from  the  front-page  btory  In 
the  Washington  Post  headlined  "Major  Held 
Five  Years  by  Viet  Cong  Wages  Fight  on  Doves 
In  Congress:" 

"With  the  sponsorship  of  hawkish  con- 
gressmen and  the  knowledge  of  the  Pentagon 
an  Army  major  who  Is  a  Vietnam  hero  is 
attacking  antiwar  legislators  and  certain 
newspapers  and  magazines." 

Later  on  In  the  story,  reporter  Bernard 
Nosslter  tells  us  very  stralghtfacedly  that 
MaJ.  Rowe  "poses  In  reverse  the  problem 
raised  by  servicemen  who  sign  antiwar  ads 
and  march  in  peace  parades.  One  central 
difference,  however,  is  the  high  level  spon- 
sorship Rowe  enjoys."  Another  central  differ- 
ence is  that  MaJ.  Rowe  Is  speaking  up  for 
Ms  country.  An  argument  oould  also  be  made 
that  those  antiwar  GIs  signing  ads  and 
marching  in  parades  also  have  high  level 
sponsorship  but  not  in  this  government.  But 
that's  another  story. 

This  first  Washington  Post  story  appeared 
on  a  Sunday.  Four  days  later,  the  follow-up 
story  appeared,  spread  across  eight  columns 
headlined:  "Major's  Anti-Dove  Activities  Are 
Criticized  In  Congress." 

Bristling  at  what  he  called  the  major's 
"vicious  attacks,"  Ohio  Sen.  Stephen  Young. 
labeled  Rowe  a  "puppet  of  the  Pentagon  prop- 
agandists" and  asserted  that  the  major  had 
"unmitigated  effrontery"  In  questioning  the 
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patriotism  of  Sen.  McGovern.  a  decorated 
World  War  11  pilot. 

In  any  event.  It  all  goes  to  Illustrate  what 
Vice-President  Agnew  was  griping  about 
when  he  issued  his  celebrated  call  for  more 
fairness  and  objectivity  In  the  media. 

At  this  rate,  the  only  way  an  American 
POW  Is  going  to  be  able  to  get  coverage  Is 
If  It  can  be  proven  that  he  abused  his  captors. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  454 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  15,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
one  of  the  most  inhumane  aspects  of  the 
current  war  in  'Vietnam  is  the  refusal  of 
our  enemies  to  accord  proper  treatment 
as  prescribed  under  the  Geneva  con- 
ventions to  prisoners  of  war. 

I  recognize  the  dlfllcult  problem  pre- 
sented to  our  Ctovernment  by  the  unfor- 
tunate and  unhappy  situation,  but  I  think 
Congress  must  continue  to  urge  the  State 
Department  to  move  in  every  way  we  can 
to  seek  "viable  agreements  with  the  ene- 
mies, and  with  the  world  community, 
including  the  parties  to  the  Geneva  con- 
ventions and  the  United  Nations,  to 
make  sure  that  rules  of  human  conduct, 
compassion,  sympathy,  and  kindness  be 
substantiated,  strengthened,  and  substi- 
tuted for  the  calloused.  mercUess  dis- 
regard of  ordinary  human  values  and 
the  conventions  that  have  been  dis- 
played by  Hanoi  and  its  collaborators. 
I  urge  that  our  State  Department  con- 
tinue to  give  these  matters  most  persist- 
ent, dedicated  attention,  to  the  end  that 
we  may  be  able,  not  only,  to  perfect  the 
Geneva  conventions,  but  search  vigor- 
ously for  ways  and  means  by  which  thev 
can  be  respected,  considered  and  en- 
forced by  all  nations. 

It  is  time  that  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  responded  to 
the  appeals  of  other  nationr;  to  treat 
American  prisoners  of  war.  and  all  such 
prisoners,  like  human  beings,  and  ac- 
cord them  their  human  rights  tmder  in- 
ternational law  and  existing  conven- 
tions. 

The  plight  of  American  prisoners  held 
in  bondage  by  the  Hanoi  government  is 
a  question  that  must  be  resolutely  han- 
dled by  this  Goverrunent.  I  recognize 
that  efforts  have  been  made,  but  they 
certainly  must  be  intensified,  concen- 
trated, and  exerted  in  a  dedicated  force- 
ful manner  that  will  leave  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  Hanoi  or  the  nations  of  the 
earth  about  our  determination  to  seek 
and  get  humane  treatment  for  our  pris- 
oners and  all  other  prisoners  being  held 
by  the  North  'Vietnamese  Government. 
I  recognize  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
deal  with  this  Government.  We  have  been 
trying  for  several  years  now  to  get  peace 
with  them  and  these  efforts  have  been 
stepped  up  in  Paris  during  the  past  year 
or  more,  and,  yet,  our  fervent  pleas  for 
peace  and  a  world  freed  of  the  horrors  of 
war  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Only  a 
stony  silence  of  contemptible,  insulting 
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retorts  have  been  the  responses  to  our 
many  appeals  Yet  I  ur^e  that  we  con- 
tinue to  make  these  appeals  and  ko  into 
the  United  Nations  and  every  other  form 
that  we  think  can  be  helpful  to  get  com- 
pliance with  human  laws  and  ruLinKs  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  regarding  Ha- 
noi's treatment  of  our  prisoners  This  is  a 
question  which  we  must  follow  up  with 
special,  vigorous  attention  and  unflag- 
ging effort 
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whlt^-letters-on-riiyBl-bliie-bacltCTound  sign 
reading  Plattsmcnith,  Nebraslca.  High 
Schrxil"  that  preceded  the  band  as  it 
marched  smartly  southward  from  VVacker 
Dr   to  Congress 

But  another  girl  i  Renee  Wilson,  iiormallv 
a  bass  clarinetist)  tilled  In  for  Lynn  at  the 
last  minute  .And  even  without  Lynn,  the 
kids  from  Plattsmouth  put  on  a  great  show 


PLATTSMOUTH  BAND    KNOCKS    EM 
DEAD'    IN    CHICAGO 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17.   1969 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Plattsmouth.  Nebr  High  School  band 
marched  m  Chicago  .s  State  Street  Coun- 
cil Christmas  Parade  on  November  .'JO. 
making  the  500-miIe  tnp  by  bus 

The  Cass  County  youngsters  per- 
formed, before  an  estimated  500.000  per- 
sons along  the  parade  lout*  And  it  was 
no  ordinary  performance,  according  to 
the  Chicago  Daily  News 

In  a  story  reprinted  by  the  Platts- 
mouth Journal,  the  Chicago  paper  said 
"the  kids  from  PlatUsmouth  did  indeed 
knock   em  dead   ' 

Mr  Speaker,  that  ;s  quite  a  tribute  to 
my  young  constituents  and  I  am  cer- 
tain my  colleagues  join  me  m  e.xtending 


for  a  job  extremely  well 


congratulations 
done 

The  editorial  follows: 
The  Kids  Prom  PLAirsMotrrH  Swing' 
A  bearded  red-costumed  visitor  from  the 
North  Pule  was  the  one  who  came  the  far- 
thest,  to   appear   In   Chicago  s   40-bloclt-iong 
Chnsunas  par.ide 

But  tar  and  away  the  parade  performers 
!.-••  ni  next-farthest  away  were  yj  high  school 
bovs  and  girls  in  royal  and  Columbian  blue 
band  uni!o.-ms. 

All  the  way  from  Plattsmouth.  Neb  .  they 
had  been  m  Chicago  since  Friday  without 
ever  droppini?  into  the  International  Am- 
phitheatre to  see  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  which  runs  through 
Sunday 

These  Kids  see  lots  of  stock  shows,  said 
Jack  Herweg.  band  director 

If  not  for  the  stock  show,  then  what  did 
thev  come  for'' 

What  the  small-town  kids  from  the  550- 
enroUment  stho<.)l  came  for  was  to  knock  em 
dead  in  the  big  city— and  Sundav  afternoon, 
on  State  St    thev  did 

The  Air  Force  Song.  The  Navv  Song  1  "An- 
chors a  weigh  1  The  Marine  Hvmm  The 
Field  Artillery  Song 

All  marches  any  band  can  do. 
But  all   marches,   also,   that   onlv   a   really 
good  band  can  do  well 

Before  an  estimated  500.000  persons  who 
watched  the  State  Street  Councils  35th  an- 
nual parade,  the  kids  from  Plattsmouth 
'Pop    7  000 1    did   indeed   knock    em   dead 

They  love  to  put  un  a  show  for  people 
every  time  they  get  a  chance,  said  Hedweg. 
in  explaining  his  musicians'  unprecedented 
500-mlle  Journey  to  Chicago  to  play  fewer 
than  half  a  dozen  songs 

One  of  eight  band  members  who  dldn  t 
make  the  tnp  was  Lvnn  Munhall.  laid  up 
with  the  flu 

She    was    to   have    helped    carry    the    large 


PASTOR  STREATER  DISCUSSES  THE 
PEACE  MARCH 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH     CAROLIN.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  IT.  1969 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr  Speaker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Robert  Himm  of  Daly  City.  Calif  , 
have  graciou.sly  brought  to  rnv  attention 
a  letter  from  John  B  Streater.  pa.stor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  his  congregation  discussing  the 
peace  march  m  San  Francisco 

This  IS  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
forthright  discu.ssions  of  this  ussue  that 
I  have  .seen,  iuid  I  lake  this  opportunity 
to  have  it  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  may  have  the  opportunity  to  pon- 
der Pastor  Streater's  words 

Pastor  Strrater  was  in  China  wlien  the 
Communist-s  took  over  there  in  1949  He 
is  a  man  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks 
His  letter  follows: 

November  7  1969 
De.^r  Sir  I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
"ProfessU)nals  for  Peace  "  soliciting  my  par- 
ticipation In  the  so-called  "November  15th 
Pptwe  .March  in  .San  Francisco  "  I  am  aware 
that  many  clergymen  m  our  city  will  be  par- 
ticipating in  that  march  However.  ;is  Pastor 
of  one  of  the  first  protestant  churches  In 
California  and  the  oldest  Baptist  church  in 
California  I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  clergymen  \n  that  parade.  November  15. 
do  not  represent  me  or  the  church  I  serve. 
Jis  well  as  great  numbers  of  evangelical 
churches  m  the  bay  area 

I  disapprove  of  the  November  15  demon- 
stration for  the  following  ren-sons 

ill  Although  people  may  say  that  this  Is 
an  immoral  war  in  fact.  It  Is  just  the  op- 
posite The  mo&t  immoral  think  I  can  Imag- 
ine would  be  for  us  to  desert  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  let  them  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  butchers  of  the  North 

I  was  In  China  when  the  Communists  took 
over  in  Ui49  and  saw  their  horrible  program 
of  torture  murder  and  brainwashing  One  of 
the  greatest  tragedies  of  our  history  Is  that 
we  failed  to  help  the  people  of  China  In  their 
hour  of  need 

I '2 1  Americans  have  been  giving  millions  of 
dollars  .mnually  as  well  as  giving  their  sons 
and  daughters  for  foreign  missions  for  gen- 
erations This  effort  for  foreign  missions  is 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  people  from 
darkness,  slavery  and  bondage  For  clergymen 
now  to  contradict  this  ereat  hi.storv  of  mod- 
ern missions,  and  sav  that  there  are  more 
important  things  than  protecting  the  righus 
of  fhe  Vietnamese  people,  is  beyond  by  Imag- 
ination If  we  should  immediatelv  pull  out 
of  Vietnam  and  that  is  wh-at  these  clergymen 
and  the  [leace  protestors  are  trying  to  force 
our  Government  to  do.  there  would  be  tho 
greatest  slaughter  of  innr^ent  people  that 
country  has  ever  .<«en  The  only  moral  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  see  that  the  Vietnamese  have 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment 

(3)    The   action   of    these   clergymen    and 
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others  In  the  so-called  peace  march.  Is  ac- 
tually prolonging  the  war  by  giving  the  North 
Viptnaine.se  Communists  the  asMirances  that 
we  really  are  not  going  to  fight  through  ;,, 
a  just  ijeaoe  but  that  we  really  are  going  tn 
fake  out  and  let  them  have  what  they  wan: 
'4i  The  .so-called  peace  marchers  are  ac- 
tuallv  propagating  the  old  song  of  the  iso- 
lationists down  through  the  history  of  this 
country  Tliey  apparently  would  have  us  take 
tho  attitude  that  we  don  t  care  what  happen- 
to  any  other  nation  of  people  as  long  a.^ 
we  can  be  fat  and  healthy  in  this  countrv 
They  are  saying  it  Is  more  Important  to  rcil-e 
our  standard  of  living  than  to  give  the  peopj,. 
of  South  Vietnam  the  opportunity  of  liviiit' 
In  a  free  world 

(5)1  am  against  this  march,  and  partlcii- 
larly  for  clergymen  to  participate  in  it  be- 
cause it  is  unchristian  un-American  an  1 
inhuman  It  is  unchristian  for  they  want  i;- 
U)  ignore  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  weak 
It  is  un-American,  for  they  want  us  to  dis- 
obey our  laws  and  the  leadership  of  our 
elected  (jtficlals  It  is  inhuman  because  rl.c 
want  us  to  refuse  to  hear  the  cries  of  the 
men  w.jmen  and  children  in  Vietnam  whosp 
husbands,  wives,  children  and  parents  hav.- 
been  slaughtered  by  the  terror  tactics  of  the 
North  Vietnamese 

161  I  am  against  this  so-called  peace  marc!: 
and  the  clergy  participants  because  it  be- 
littles and  degrades  our  servicemen  and  par- 
ticularly, those  who  have  died  trying  to  trff 
the  \'letnamese 

Finally.  I  would  appreciate  very  much  vour 
help  in  informing  all  the  people  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bav  Area  that  the  ministers  march- 
ing on  November  15.  do  not  represent  all 
the  ministers,  in  fact,  only  a  very  few  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  of  the  Bay  Area 
Sincerely    yours. 

John  B  Streater. 
Pastor.  First  Baptist  Church  of  San 
Francisco.  Immediate  Past  Presiden- 
West  Bav  Ministers  Alliance:  Imme- 
diate Past  President.  West  Bav  Con.- 
mlttee  of  National  Association  of  Evar- 
gellcals:  Member.  Board  of  D:rector= 
Klwanls  Club  of  San  Francisco:  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Scandinavian  Seamen's  Mi.s.sion.  San 
Francisco:  Vice  President.  Evangelical 
Concerns.   Inc  .  San   Francisco 


MICHIGAN  LOSES  AN  OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr  BROOXrFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  sadness  that 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleaeues  to 
the  appointment  of  my  eood  friend.  Dr. 
Dun,vard  P  'Varner.  as  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

For  the  past  10  years.  Dr.  Varner  ha.s 
been  chancellor  of  Oakland  University, 
an  outstanding  educational  in.stitution 
located  in  the  18th  Congressioal  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  which  I  represent. 

Under  Dr  Vamer's  stewardship  since 
It  began  operating  in  1959,  Oakland  Uni- 
versity has  achieved  a  national  reputa- 
tion and  become  one  of  the  fastest  s row- 
ing 'miversities  in  Michigan. 

It  has  been  acclaimed  throughout  the 
coiintiy  for  its  high  scholastic  standards 
and  particularly  for  the  excellence  of 
the  -Meadow  Brook  Music  Festival  and 
the     Meadow     Brook     Theater     which 
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thrived  under  Dr.  Varner's  encourage- 
ment. 

A  graduate  of  Texas  A.  &  M..  Dr.  'Varner 
was  an  agricultural  economics  professor 
at  Michigan  State  University  before  be- 
ing named  Michigan  State's  first  vice 
president  in  1955. 

During  those  years.  Dr.  Varner  worked 
under  the  Honorable  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
our  present  Secretarj*  of  Agriculture,  the 
man  Dr.  Varner  will  succeed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

■When  Oakland  University  was  created 
from  a  1,400-acre  estate  near  Rochester, 
Mich.,  Dr.  Varner  was  named  to  head  the 
new  branch  by  former  Michigan  State 
President  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  who  is 
now  the  Administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

During  the  past  decade,  Oakland  Uni- 
versity has  grown  from  its  original  en- 
rollment of  500  students  to  more  than 
6,000  and  is  now  moving  to  establish  its 
own  graduate  programs.  Despite  its  rapid 
growth.  Oakland^  University  has  main- 
tained the  highest  intellectual  and  aca- 
demic standards  due  principally  to 
Chancellor  Varner's  personal  dedication 
to  those  ideals. 

More  than  just  a  top-notch  educator. 
Dr.  Varner  made  outstanding  contribu- 
•lons  to  Michigan  and  our  country  as  a 
citizen.  He  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
!ns  personal  time  and  energy  to  country- 
to-countr>'  foreign  assistance  efforts  in 
which  Michigan  has  been  involved  and 
to  the  encouragement  and  furtherance 
of  the  arts  in  Michigan. 

Tliere  is  no  one  in  Michigan  who  will 
be  missed  more  than  Dr.  Varner  just  as 
there  is  no  one  more  deserving  of  the 
.-uccess  and  high  honor  he  has  been 
accorded. 


CATHOLIC  PRIEST  KILLED 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI'VES 

Wednesday.  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Hess,  of 
Parkville  in  Baltimore  County,  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  an  article  in  The 
Catholic  Review.  Father  John  B.  Buu 
Dong  was  found  in  a  mass  grave  outside 
of  Hue.  He  is  the  fifth  Catholic  priest 
killed  in  the  Hue  area  by  the  Vietcong 
durins  the  Tet  offensive. 

.'Vt  this  point  I  should  like  to  share 
this  article  with  my  colleagues: 
Body  of  Vietnamese  Priest  Found  in  Mass 
Grave   in    Hue 

Hue.  V'ietnam. — The  body  of  a  Vietnamese 
;ir:est   killed   by   the  Viet   Cong  during  the 
Tet   otTensive  of   February,   1968,  was   found 
iitside  Hue  city 

The  priest,  Fr  John  B.  Buu  Dong,  56. 
'.vas  pastor  of  a  parish  east  of  Hue  when  he 
•.vas  tiken  .tway  in  February.  1968. 

That  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of  him 
r.ntil  his  body  was  uncovered  in  a  mass  grave. 

Dunne  their  25-day  occupation  of  the  old 
:mperial  city  of  Hue — starting  Jan.  31,  and 
ending  Feb  24,  1968^the  Viet  Cong  launched 
I  reign  of  terror  resulting  in  the  massacre  of 
at  least  3.000  people.  The  bodies  or  2,800 
have  been  found  and   1.000  are  missing. 
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From  the  gruesome  evidence  tuicovered  In 
mass  graves  over  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
most  of  the  people  of  Hue  do  not  expect 
to  see  any  of  the  missing  alive. 

With  the  finding  of  Father  Buu  Dong's 
ijody,  it  is  now  known  that  the  Viet  Cong 
killed  five  Catholic  priests.  Pr.  M.  Cressonler, 
60,  and  Pr.  Pierre  Poncet,  36,  were  killed 
early  in  the  occupation.  They  were  members 
of  the  Paris  Foreign  Mission  Society.  Fr. 
Guy  de  Complegne,  48,  and  Fr.  Urbaln  David. 
52.  Benedictine  priests  from  the  Theln  An 
monastery,  were  also  killed. 

Father  David's  body  was  found  bound  with 
seven  others.  FYom  the  position  of  the  bodies 
It  appeared  that  they  were  forced  to  stand 
In  the  common  grave,  which  was  eight  feet 
deep.  Because  dirt  was  found  m  their 
mouths,  it  is  thought  that  some  were  still 
alive  when  the  grave  was  filled. 

Two  Vietnamese  priests  are  still  miss- 
ing since  the  days  of  the  Hue  massacre.  They 
are  74-year-old  Fr.  Michael  Haynh  Ngoc 
Bung  and  61-year-old  Pr.  Joseph  Le  Van  Ho. 

Three  Sacred  Heart  and  two  De  la  Salle 
brothers,  all  Vietnamese,  also  were  victims 
of  the  Viet  Gong.  The  bodies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  brothers  were  found  last  year.  The  De 
la  Salle  brothers  have  not  been  found  yet. 

Three  students  of  the  Hue  major  semin- 
ary are  still  listed  as  missing. 
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MAYOR  RICHARD  LUGAR  OF 
INDIANAPOLIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  election 
of  Indianapolis  Mayor  Richard  Lugar  as 
vice  president  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  carries  implications  far  beyond 
those  immediately  apparent. 

As  the  mayor  put  it  in  a  speech  prior 
to  the  vote,  the  question  was  whether  the 
league  would  work  with  other  levels  of 
government,  or  stand  outside  and  con- 
stantly criticize. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  mayor's 
remarks,  and  also  an  editorial  from  the 
Indianapolis  Star  of  December  11,  1969: 

Text  of  the  Remarks  of  Richard  G,  Lugar. 
Mayor.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  has  sounded 
the  alarm  and  outlined  the  critical  problems 
of  the  cities.  No  one  will  challenge  the  fact 
that  all  cities  will  be  sorely  tested. 

The  point  at  issue  is  whether  the  National 
League  of  Cities  will  assume  primarily  a 
role  of  incessant  criticism  of  all  other  levels 
and  forms  of  government  in  America  or 
whether  we  will  evolve  a  constructive  and 
more  harmonious  relationship  with  the  na- 
tional administration  of  President  Nixon, 
the  United  States  Congress.  State  Governors 
and   Legislatures,  and   County   otlicials. 

I  believe  that  constructive  inter-govern- 
mental cooperation  is  vital  for  the  future 
of  cities.  I  am  pleased  that  President  Nixon 
has  initiated  a  vigorous  domestic  program 
and  I  am  certain  on  the  basis  of  personal  ex- 
perience that  the  President  is  eager  to  work 
closely  with  Mayors.  Councilmen.  and  City 
Managers  to  reform  the  governmental  struc- 
ture and  the  quality  of  services  offered  to 
citizens  of  cities. 

I  am  equally  certain  that  the  President  is 
eager  to  receive  some  signs  of  appreciation 
from  the  League  of  Cities  that  his  efforts  are 
recognized.  Similar  signs  of  good  will  would 
be  appreciated  by  State  Governments. 

The  luxury  of  thousands  upon  thousands 


of  words  of  condemnation  is  a  luxury  we 
cannot  afford. 

I  am  a  candidate  for  Vice  President  of  the 
League  of  Cities  because  I  believe  that  local 
city  governments  can  and  will  succeed  in 
meeting  human  needs.  Much  of  this  success 
will  come  because  we  were  persuasive  in  ob- 
taining assistance  from  others. 

Specifically  our  leadership  needs  to  be  com- 
patible and  friendly  with  others  who  can 
help  us.  President  Nixon  has  asked  me  to 
serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Inter-Governmental  Relations,  as 
a  member  of  his  Task  Force  on  Model  Cities, 
as  one  of  four  mayors  who  worked  out  the 
mandatory  pass-through  provision  in  the 
revenue  sharing  discussions  with  Governors 
and  County  officials. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  1970's  because  I 
have  seen  and  shared  in  great  advances  for 
cities  in  1969 

The  National  League  of  Cities  needs  greater 
strength  through  the  recognition  of  city 
councilman  and  ofHcials  of  cities  large  and 
small.  Having  gained  the  benefit  of  that 
strength,  we  need  to  begin  to  smile  more  and 
frown  much  less,  to  express  genuine  grati- 
tude with  as  much  fervor  as  heartfelt  com- 
plaint. 

We  need  to  begin  to  look  and  to  act  like 
winners  and  stop  sounding  like  pitiful  candi- 
dates for  charity. 

I  am  taking  this  unusual  step  of  actively 
seeking  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
League  of  Cities  because  I  am  certain  that  I 
can  present  the  case  for  cities  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Congress,  to  State  Governments 
and  gain  new  allies  for  the  great  cause  of 
better  cities  All  Americans  want  to  help  us. 
Our  task  is  to  point  the  way.  to  thank  those 
who  help,  to  win  those  who  now  wait  for  our 
leadership. 

Mayor  Lugar's  Victory 

The  victory  of  Indianapolis  Mayor  Richard 
G.  Lugar  over  New  York  Mayor  John  V.  Lind- 
say for  vice-president  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities  has  significant  aspects. 

It  pon;ends  increased  nalion:il  .st.iture  for 
the  Indianapolis  mayor  who  had  already  re- 
ceived nationwide  attention  a?  a  ;;uest  on 
network  television  programs  and  more  re- 
cently as  vice-chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Rel:ition=;.  to  which 
post   he   was  appointed    by   President   Nixon. 

The  vote  is  generally  regarded  as  a  set- 
back to  Lindsay's  future  as  a  national  po- 
litical leader.  He  was  a  persistent  critic  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  policies  on  urban 
affairs. 

A  few  hours  before  the  vote  Lugar  said. 
"The  point  at  issue  is  whether  the  i  league) 
will  assume  primarily  a  role  of  incessant 
criticism  of  all  other  levels  and  forms  of 
government  in  .America  or  whether  we  will 
evolve  a  constructive  and  more  harmonious 
relationship  '.vith  the  national  administra- 
tion of  President  Nixon,  the  United  States 
Congress,  state  governors  and  legislators,  and 
county  officials," 

The  league  represents  14.600  municipali- 
ties, most  of  them  small  or  suburban.  In 
the  past,  large-city  mayors  he.-ided  the  league 
and  stressed  issues  pertinent  to  huge  me- 
tropoli-ses.  Lugar's  trumph  is  being  ;tssessed 
by  league  observers  as  being  the  result  of  a 
revolt  of  the  membership  and  also  .-is  a  sign 
that  smaller  cities  and  incorporated  subur- 
ban communities  may  be  closer  to  the  Nix- 
on administration's  policies  than  to  those 
expressed  by  Lindsay  and  other  chief  execu- 
tives of  bigger  cities.  Lugar  clearly  stated 
that  he  was  running  on  a  pro-Nixon  plat- 
form, adding  that  he  was  "certain  that  the 
President  is  eager  to  receive  some  sign  of 
appreciation  from  the  League  of  Cities  that 
his  efforts  are  recognized." 

In  essence,  Mr.  Nixon  maintains  that,  to 
a  large  extent,  cities  must  solve  their  own 
affairs     Lindsay's    pronouncements    indicate 
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tb«t  moat  urb&n  Ula  should  b«  cured  by  dumb 
infusion  of  PedertU  funds 

Besides  eliciting  the  normal  fe<'llng8  ol 
pride  that  coma  from  having  the  hometown 
txjy"  win.  Lu«5ar's  victory  appears  to  strenifth- 
en  the  concept  'hat  municipal  problems  can', 
be  solved  simply  by  demanding  more  Fed- 
eral funds  Anything  that  makes  tn-tt  truth 
more  evident  is  a  plus-— for  IndlnnapoUs  nnd 
for  all  other  munlcipaJltles 


MEET  PRESIDENT  ROGERS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  December  17,  1969 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Speaicer.  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Banking  ma^iazine  has  an 
interesting  article  on  Mr  Nat  S  Rogers, 
president  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
business  and  financial  leaders  in  the  Na- 
tion. Personable  and  popular.  Mr.  Rogers 
made  "many  contributions  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  life  of  Mississippi 
before  moving  on  to  newer  and  larger 
responsibilities  as  president  of  the  Plr.st 
City  National  Bank  In  Houston  earlier 
this  year. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to  tiie 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

MXXT    PSKSmKNT    ROGXXS 

(By  Richard  L.  KraybUU 

During  1969  Nat  3.  Rogers  has  moved  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Depoolt  Guaranty  Na- 
tional BarUt  of  Jackson.  Mias  .  t/t  the  presi- 
dency of  PlrBt  City  Na'.lona;  Bank  of  Houston. 
Texa.1  And  In  '.hla  same  year  he  has  moved 
from  the  vice-presidency  of  The  American 
Bankers  Association  to  the  ofBce  of  president 
Nat  Rogers  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  man 
on  the  move. 

His  nrst  move  occurred  32  years  ago  when. 
as  a  ;ad  o.'  17.  he  left  his  .'lome  town.  New 
.•Vlbany.  Miss  .  U3  attend  MlUaapa  College  in 
Jackson.  A.ter  ^raduatmi?  m  IMl  with  a  BA 
destree,  he  omcd  the  I'S  .Navy  in  wh'.rh  he 
served  fijr  the  Juration    jf  Wirld  War  II 

His  next  move  was  to  Cambrldsfe.  Mass  . 
af'^er  t.ie  axr  w;^.ere  r.v  atttnded  'Jie  Harvard 
Business  3cho<:>l  as  a  George  P.  Baker  Scholar 
He  earned  hl.s  MBA  degree  there  In  1947  and 
then  returned  to  Jackson  to  carry  on  the 
family  banking  tradition  by  Joining  the 
credit  department  of  the  Deposit  Guaranty 
National  Bank. 

Although  .Nat  Rogers  remained  In  Jackson 
from  1947  rx)  1969.  he  continued  to  be  a 
man  on  the  move  during  those  years.  He  roee 
ihrout{h  numerous  poaltlon  In  that  bank, 
each  involving  Increased  responslblUtlee.  In 
1968  he  was  elected  a  director  and.  later  that 
same  vear.  he  was  named  president.  He  was 
appoin'_ed  the  bank  s  chief  executive  officer 
In  1966 

Not  content  with  serving  Just  his  own 
bank  Nat  Rt.Ke.-s  ha.s  *. .rked  dKlgenMy  for 
the  entire  banking  cmmunlty  In  his  state. 
In  the  area,  and  throughout  the  nation  His 
vigorous  participation  In  the  actlvttlea  of  the 
Mississippi  Bankers  .Association  led  to  his 
election  as  president  of  the  Junior  Bankers 
Section  and  later  to  the  presidency  of  the 
MBA.  an  office  his  father  had  held  Just  26 
years  earlier 

Besides  ser-ing  the  state  organization,  he 
was  also  very  active  with  Robert  Morris  .As- 
sociates holding  the  titles  of  Southeastern 
President  NatMnai  Director  and  National 
Membership  Chairman  He  is  .n  the  b.-)ard 
or  trustees  of  the  Poundatlon  for  Pull  Serv- 
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ice  Banks  and  has  served  as  vloe-chalmum 
of  the  Region  Eight  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Comptroller  ol  the  Currency  on  Banking 
Policies  and  Practices.  In  addition  to  this 
he  found  time  to  serve  as  a  lecturw  at  the 
School  of  Banking  of  the  South  at  Lioulalan* 
State  University  from   1967  through   1960. 

President  Rogers  entered  A3  A.  acUvitlee 
with  his  ctjstomary  enthusiasm  when  he  was 
appointed  to  its  Committee  on  Credit  Unions 
in  1961  and  he  rose  to  the  clialrmanshlp  of 
that  committee  In  1964-66  That  same  veer  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  ABA.  Savings  DIvUlon.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Savings  Division  and  In  1966-^7  he  was 
chosen  the  Savings  Division  president  He 
has  .ilso  served  as  the  .Mississippi  representa- 
tive on  the  ExecuUve  Council  of  the  ABA. 

The  new  president  la  active  In  other  areas 
as  well  as  in  the  field  of  banking.  As  a  man 
on  the  move  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Jack.son  Clvltan  Club  and  the  Jackson 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  was  both  chair- 
man and  president  of  the  United  Givers 
Pund,  he  was  president  of  the  Andrew  Jack- 
son Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  AmerlcA; 
and  he  has  served  the  American  Red  Cross 
at  the  local,  state,  regional,  and  national 
levels 

MANY    OTHER    UTTOLtSTS 

His  varied  outside  business  interests  are 
reflected  in  the  many  directorships  he  has 
held,  which  Include  those  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Title  Insurance  Company;  the  First 
Mississippi  Corporation.  Standard  Life  In- 
surance Company  Mississippi  Steel  Corpora- 
tion: .Mississippi  Chemical  Corporation: 
Coastal  Chemical  Corporation;  and  the 
Mississippi  Power  and  Light  Company.  These 
are  in  addition  to  his  directorships  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  Albany,  the  Mer- 
chants  and  Planters  Bank  of  Tchula;  and  the 
Rankin  County  Bank 

Nat  Rogers  has  always  displayed  a  keen 
interest  in  educiition  He  has  ser\'ed  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Mississippi  Foundation  of  In- 
dependent colleges  He  hjs  also  retained 
cl.fce  'les  with  his  alma  mater  having  served 
.ner  u.  halrmaii  of  the  Development  Commit- 
tee and  .hairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
as  well  as  being  president  of  the  MUlsape 
College  .•\lumnl  .Association.  In  I960  he  was 
named  MlUsaps  Cf)llege  .\lumnu!>  of  the  Year. 

Clearly  .Nat  HuKPrs  Is  .i  man  on  the  move, 
and  a  man  who  atU  continue  to  move  But 
even  more  important,  he  Is  a  man  who  moves 
with  .are  and  'xin.sideratlon.  Before  .iccept- 
'.ng  the  {)o.,ltl  in  of  president  of  First  City 
National  Bank  lust  February,  for  example,  he 
made  sure  that  it  would  not  prevent  him 
from  conunulng  hi.s  work  with  the  A.B.A  In 
discussing  his  move  At  that  'Ime  he  said, 
"\  paramount  condition  of  my  .icceptance 
has  been  the  complete  md  wholehearted 
willingness  of  the  First  City  National  Bank 
for  me  to  accord  the  highest  priority  to  the 
duties  of  my  .\  B  .\  office  " 

While  his  activities  i^  vice-president  of 
.\B.\  f-ofik  ab<^)ut  a  quarter  '>f  his  time  last 
year,  he  recently  eetlmated  that  he  will  be 
spending  ,il)out  twice  .-\s  much  time  this  year 
to  mi  his  role  as  president  .As  he  moves  into 
this  new  .md  challengliii;  jxiKltlon.  he  brings 
energy,  experience,  uut  executive  ability  that 
will  provide  a  sound  oasis  for  the  continued 
growth  .>f  (he  A  B  A 

ACCENT     ON      PI.  t.NNlNG 

Nat  Rogers  la  a  man  with  complete  faith 
in  the  future  Hls  only  fear  Is  complacency; 
and  he  believes  that  the  best  weapon  to  use 
against  complacency  l.s  planning.  He  has  cau- 
tioned bankers,  Unless  we  develop  the  will 
and  skill  to  pn.ject  our  thinking  Into  the 
future,  the  past  will  someday  return  to  haunt 
us  .us  rlnanchil  has-beens  " 

To  Illustrate  the  importance  of  planning. 
he  cited  the  MICR  program  .is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  anticipating 
future  needs    -When  it  was  started  back  in 
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1954, ••  he  explained,  "annual  check  volume 
was  only  8-bllllon,  yet  even  this  was  begin- 
ning to  put  a  strain  on  our  capabilities.  To- 
day we  are  able  to  process  almost  triple  that 
number."  By  way  of  contrast  he  added 
■'Without  this  planning  effort,  we  might  well 
have  found  ourselves  in  the  same  position 
as  the  securities  Industry." 

As  a  sidelight  to  his  statements  on  plan- 
ning. It  was  gratifying  to  note  that  the  new 
A  B  A  president  is  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  face  the  smaller  banks.  "There  l.s 
a  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  that  half  the 
nation's  banks  fall  in  the  $7,000,000  and 
under  bracket."  he  acknowledged,  "but 
smallness  Is  no  reason  for  failure  to  plan 
ahead  '  He  then  listed  some  things  the 
small  bank  could  do  to  prepare  for  the 
future 

Nat  Rogers,  a  man  of  firm  convictions 
leaves  no  doubt  about  his  attitude  toward 
the  dual  banking  system.  He  has  clearly 
stated,  "Those  of  us  who  are  steeped  In  the 
traditions  of  American  banking  believe  un- 
reservedly in  the  dual  banking  system.  It  i- 
unnecessary  to  point  out  that  to  think  other- 
wise would  be  a  banking  heresy — e8f>eclallv 
since  we  have  the  record  of  more  than  .1 
century  that  demonstrates  Its  efficacy  in 
seriing  the  great  American  free  enterprise 
economy." 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  19708  will 
be  a  critical  decade  In  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can banking  with  the  Industrial  and  social 
transformations  that  will  occur.  Not  the  lea.'it 
of  the  many  problems  we  face,  said  Nat 
Rogers,  is  the  development  of  lnfluence<; 
that  could  'sweep  away  the  dual  banking 
system  unless  It  retains  a  functional  effi- 
ciency to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  new 
day."  He  will  do  all  he  can  to  support  the 
vitality  of  a  dual  banking  system  and  help 
It  to  retain  such  a  functional  efficiency. 

Although  he  is  fully  In  favor  of  the  dual 
b.inklng  system,  he  does  not  approve  or 
establishing  still  another  system  by  permit- 
ting nonbanklng  Institutions  to  expand  Intci 
the  held  of  commercial  banking.  He  admitted 
that  there  may  be  instances  where  avenues  it 
conversion  should  be  opened.  However,  he 
insisted,  there  is  no  reason  for  allowing  non- 
banking  institutions  to  "assume  the  power= 
and  prerogatives  of  commercial  banks,  bu- 
avtud  paying  the  price  in  terms  of  regula- 
tion or  taxation  '" 

EMPHASIS     (JN     EDUCATION 

While  he  may  be  a  man  on  the  move,  Na: 
Rogers  Is  never  so  hasty  that  he  overlooks 
the  obligations  of  the  banking  Industry  to- 
ward others  It  was  typical  of  him  to  say. 
"One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
the  business  community  today  Is  training 
the  undereducated  worker  to  fill  a  useful  role 
in  our  highly  technical  society.  The  bemkln; 
industry  must  accept  this  challenge  on  .■ 
broad  front,  and  Improved  training  programs 
will  ^o  a  long  way  toward  helping  it  to  dis- 
charge this  obligation." 

Mucailon  is  a  subject  of  great  Interest  to 
Nat  Rogers  and  he  discussed  Its  Importance 
to  banking  He  pointed  out  that  banks  ax- 
huding  it  necessary  to  place  stronger  empha- 
sis on  training  and  education  than  on  ex- 
perience as  a  principal  criterion  for  advance- 
ment .Among  the  re.wons  for  this  he  lists  th  ■ 
tremendous  growth  In  banking,  the  hlg: 
turnover,  and  the  career  disruptions  <  : 
World  War  II  that  created  an  age  gap  be- 
tween today's  senior  management  and  th- 
men   who  will   move  ahead  as  replacement." 

•  Banker  schools  are  essential,  but  the 
c.mno'  fully  meet  the  needs,"  he  said  as  h<' 
called  ittention  to  the  problem  of  the  smaller 
banks  that  And  It  difficult  If  not  Impossible 
to  .send  a  key  man  to  a  resident  school  One 
answer  to  this  problem,  he  explained.  Is  !r. 
the  cooperative  elTort  of  banks,  mainly  on  the 
k<cal  level,  working  within  the  frameivork  of 
.A  I  B  to  develop  programs  for  senior  man- 
agement 
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Like  most  men  on  the  move,  the  new  A.B.A. 
president  keeps  an  eye  on  the  road  om  he 
^uivances.  He  Is  always  looking  toward  the 
future  and  evaluating  today's  actions  in 
terms  of  their  effect  on  the  future.  In  con- 
sidering the  many  recent  changes  that  have 
occurred,  he  had  this  to  say,  "The  tradition 
of  America  has  always  been  progreas,  but 
change  has  usually  been  aooompllshed 
through  a  relatively  slow  evolutionary 
process 

"Today  we  see  that  the  Increasing  rapidity 
of  change  necessitates  an  accelerated  trans- 
formation In  our  society.  We  can  no  longer 
meet  change  by  direct  confrontation,  solving 
i-ach  problem  as  It  comes  up.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  a  viable  society,  we  must  anticipate 
change  We  must  be  ready  with  the  solutions 
oefore  the  problems  occur.  And  the  proper 

oncem  of  banking  must  extend  beyond  the 
marketplace  to  the  community  at  large." 

Perhaps  his  whole  philosophy  on  this  sub- 
ject was  best  expressed  in  the  succinct  state- 
ment. "The  first  rule  for  the  future  In  bank- 
mg    must    be    Involvement."    It   Is    his   firm 

pinion  that  the  bank  and  the  community 
must  join  m  working  toward  full  employ- 
ment opportunities,  decent  housing,  and  top 
educational  facilities.  Ever  conscious  of  the 
r.eeds  of  smaller  banks,  he  added,  "Our  social 
problems  are  not  exclusive  to  the  large  city 
lior  to  the  big  city  banks." 

On  the  subject  of  the  one-bank  holding 
company,  Nat  Rogers  disagrees  with  those 
Titles  of  banking  who  see  this  trend  as  being 
.n  direct  conflict  with  the  public  Interest. 
He  said,  "This  restrictive  view  of  the  proper 
'Die  of  banking  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that 

ur  Industry  is  already  one  of  the  most 
( losely  regulated  In  the  country."  He  went  on 
"o  say  that  banks  must  have  the  opportu- 
r.ity    to   evolve,    to   change   with    the   times. 

Otherwise,  they  will  lose  the  solvency  and 
-oundness  required  to  perform  their  tradi- 
tional functions  In  our  economy.  An  enllght- 

•  ned  approach  on  the  part  of  the  regulatory 
ipencles  is  definitely  In  the  public  Interest, 
:  T  restrictive  Interpretations  of  existing  reg- 

latlons  could  well  bar  banks  from  evolving 
■A-ith  today's  dynamic  economy." 
On    the   truth-ln-lendlng   bill   Nat  Rogers 

as  very  optimistic,  'If  it  Is  successful  in 
::;aklng  people  more  conscious  of  credit  costs, 

:    can't    help    but    bring    more    business   to 

anks."  he  maintained.  The  average  borrower 
doesn't  pay  close  attention  to  rates;  his  main 

.'.re  IS  whether  he  can  meet  payments.  This 

■  ttltude.  .said  Nat  Rogers,  leads  to  Irresponsl- 
le   credit   commitments   which   favor  com- 

■  etltors   who   charge  higher  rates  than   the 
^mmercial  banks. 

The   tight    money   situation    is   of  special 

iicern   to  Nat  Rogers  not  only  because  It 

l.mlts    the    ability    of    banks    to    participate 

"ully  in  the  revltallzatlon  of  our  society,  but 

iso  because  of  the  erroneotis  belief  by  some 

■  'at  banks  have  created  the  situation  or  ben- 

•  r.t   from  It.  On  the  one  score  he  has  said. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  bankers  recognize 

"  i.e  ramifications  of  tight  money  and  that  we 
>  vercise  discretion  in  our  banking  policies 
promote  stability  and  encoiu'age  real 
."rowth" 

Concerning  the  other  a8p>ect  of  tight  money 
he  said.  "Equally  important  is  informing  the 
pibllc  that  bankers  have  not  created  tight 
money,  nor  are  they  the  benefldarleB  of  the 
stringency.  The  fact  that  banks  are  catalysts 
serving  to  equate  supply  and  demand  In  to- 
day's strained  market  Isn't  generally  appre- 
ciated by  most  people.  Never  before  has  the 
i.ced  been  so  urgent  that  this  story  be  told 
imply  and  convincingly  to  all  the  people." 

In  pursuing  this  theme  he  pointed  out 
that  bankers  must  "communicate  particu- 
larly and  persuasively  with  the  political  es- 
tablishment and  with  the  public.  This  proc- 
ess Is  essential  to  the  understanding  and 
support  which  banking  must  obtain  to  meet 
Its  challenges." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  A.B.A.'8  man  on  the  move,  these  chal- 
lenges are  opportunities  to  exercise  Initia- 
tive. In  meeting  these  challenges  Nat  Rogers 
can  be  counted  upon  to  use  that  initiative 
and  to  plan  for  change  rather  than  merely 
react  to  It. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  often  been  said:  "To  be  a 
little  poor  is  to  die  a  little  each  day.  This 
truism,  unfortunately,  sums  up  the  un- 
fortunate plight  of  many  Americans  in 
this  land  of  plenty. 

I  have  always  been  committed  to  the 
eradication  of  poverty  and  human 
misery.  As  the  record  will  show,  I  have 
always  supported  by  vote  and  action  the 
aspirations  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Yet.  it  is  ironic  but  true,  that  poverty 
has  become  a  big  business  with  the  poor 
and  the  hungry  being  exploited  by  cer- 
tain cults.  Poverty  Is  still  a  national 
dilfigrace  despite  the  opportunity— the 
hope — offered  by  Congress  more  than  5 
years  ago  when  it  passed  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Mistakes  have 
been  made,  glaring  ones,  but  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  subtley 
given  the  poor  a  voice  and  a  chance  to 
shape  their  o'wn  destiny. 

On  Friday,  December  12,  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  overwhelmingly 
276  to  117  to  extend  over  the  next  2 
"years  the  life  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opjwrtunity.  Heated  debate  preceded 
that  vote,  which  included  a  231-to-163 
■vote  against  recommitting  this  important 
legislation.  I,  of  course,  voted  against  the 
recommital  move  and  for  the  extension. 
I  imqualifiedly  opposed  an  offered 
amendment  that  would  have  gutted  the 
OEO  by  giving  State  governments  a  veto 
power  over  OEO  activities.  The  substitute 
■would  have  created  an  administrative 
nightmare  and  done  little  to  further  the 
goals  of  a  national  commitment  toward 
eliminating  poverty  and  injustice. 

I  remarked  earlier  that  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  the  well-intentioned  drive 
to  once  and  for  all  erase  the  specter  of 
poverty.  There  have,  as  the  record  will 
show,  been  instances  of  exploitation  by 
opportunists. 

For  example,  I  have  recently  unearthed 
evidence  that  New  York  City  tax  dollars 
were  funneled  through  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration  to  send  30  bus- 
loads of  protesters  to  Washington  last 
April  for  demonstrations  against  pro- 
posed cuts  in  the  antipoverty  program. 
For  this,  I  have  been  called  a  liar,  de- 
spite conclusive  evidence  provided  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

I  have  since  learned  that  an  antipov- 
erty employee  was  instrumental  in  re- 
cruiting New  York  high  school  students 
to  participate  in  the  November  13  to  15 
antiwar  moratorium  here.  Poverty  offi- 
cials have  again  denied  the  charge  de- 
spite documentation.  I  have  asked  the 
mayor  of  New  York  to  order  the  HRA  to 
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cooperate  with  the  GAO  in  a  Federal 
probe  to  determine  whether  antipoverty 
funds  are  being  diverted  for  harmful 
and  meaningless  extravaganzas  like  the 
above-mentioned  demonstrations. 

I  will  continue  to  battle  the  waste  of 
hard-earned  tax  dollars.  I  will  continue 
to  unearth  and  correct  malfeasance  in 
public  office.  I  will  continue  to  insure 
that  fimds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  the  poor  and  the  underprivileged  go 
to  the  poor  and  the  underprivileged  and 
not  into  the  pockets  of  "instant  poli- 
ticians." 

The  poverty  bUl  extCTision  that  re- 
cently passed  the  House  does  not  include 
in  its  provisions  a  credit  card  for  un- 
authorized use  of  payrolls  and  salaries. 
There  is  no  language  in  the  act  that 
can  possibly  be  broadened  or  construed 
to  allow  the  tainted  jiggling  of  funds 
for  such  miscarriages  as  those  men- 
tioned above. 

My  commitment  to  the  poor  is  a  con- 
tinuing one  as  is  my  commitment  to  jus- 
tice and  integrity  in  the  administration 
of  programs  designed  to  best  help  the 
poor. 


DOUBLE  TALK  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  Vice  President,  it  is  not 
only  the  eastern  establishment  press 
that  is  concerned  about  vital  issues  fac- 
ing the  country.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
today  frankly  and  succinctly  comments 
on  the  strange  game  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  playing  with  the  issue  of  cl'vil 
rights. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  we  have  seen  in 
recent  weeks,  Secretary  Finch  has  op- 
posed restraint  in  carrying  out  the  Su- 
preme Court's  October  29  mandate  that 
"every  school  district  is  to  terminate  dual 
school  systems  at  once  and  to  operate 
now  and  hereafter  only  unitary  schools." 
Yet,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  just  a  few  days  ago  shifted  en- 
forcement of  school  desegregation  cases 
in  the  South  away  from  its  own  Civil 
Rights  Division  and  made  them  the  re- 
sponsibility of  U.S.  attorneys  in  the 
South,  who  are  known  to  have  little  sym- 
pathy for  the  policy  to  finally  terminate 
all  dual  school  systems. 

The  Attorney  General's  action,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Justice  Department 
said,  was  due  to  a  lack  of  personnel  in 
the  Department — that  they  just  do  not 
have  enough  attorneys  to  do  the  job.  Yet, 
the  Attorney  General  saw  to  It  that  the 
extension  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  week  and  that  his  substitute  bill  was 
passed.  Surely,  the  substitute  bill,  calling 
for  enforcement  in  all  50  States,  as  op- 
posed to  the  few  States  covered  in  the 
defeated  bill,  would  need  many  more  at- 
torneys than  the  Department  now  has, 
since  it  is  obviously  short  on  attorneys 
and  cannot  enforce  school  desegrega- 
tion cases.  Double  talk,  again? 
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And  again,  when  the  House  acted  on 
the  voting  rights  bill,  the  'Dear  Jerry" 
letter  from  the  President  obviously 
played  a  big  part  in  malcing  passible  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  Attorney  General's  sub- 
stitute bill  But  the  next  day.  when  the 
House  acted  on  the  OEO  bill,  no  Dear 
Jerry"  letter  was  received,  and  the  sim- 
ple extension  of  the  OEO  bill  passed. 
even  though  there  was  an  obvious  effort 
by  the  Republican  leadership  in  the 
House  to  scuttle  the  OEO  programs 

Mr  Spealter  the  administration's 
doubletalk  to  enhance  its  southern 
strategy  '  politics  is  a  dangerous  game 
to  play 

The  Los  Angeles  Times'  editorial  on 
the  subject  is  worth  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  House,  and  I  place 
It  in  the  Record 

DofBLE   Talk   on   Civil   Rights 

The  mood  of  Congress  Is  running  against 
civil    rights 

La.st  week  the  House  voted  to  dilute  the 
Vot;:i^  Rights  Kct  ..f  1965 

And.  last  weelc  and  this.  Democrats  and 
RepulilTcans  alike  'ine.xpectedly  deserted  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  In  certain  crucial  Sen- 
ate votes  on  the  proposal  to  remove  from 
'he  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Weif.^re  the  power  to  deny  federal  funds  to 
racially  segregated  schools 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  Robert  H  Pinch, 
secretary  of  health  education  and  welfare 
declare  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  iin- 
al'erably  opposed"  to  the  restriction  The 
federal  government  s  power  to  cut  off  federal 
funds  Is  the  most  eflectlve  tool  It  has  for  en- 
forcing the  Supreme  Court  s  mandates 

But  public  opinion  polls  show  that  most  of 
the  white  majority  in  this  country  think 
the  black  man  has  gained  enough 

C'liigreasmen  read  the  polls  So  does  the 
Admiiilstr.itlon 

.\nd  the  NUon  Administration  has  nor  been 
speaking  vith  one  v<j|ce  on  the  subject  of 
scho«>l  des-gregation 

While  Finch  presses  for  positive  enforce- 
ment jf  the  law  Atty  Gen  John  N  Mitchell 
engages  m  what  is  at  best  a  kind  of  nega- 
tive enforcement  Hla  Justice  Department 
lawyers  go  into  court  to  ask  for  delays  in 
implementing  tlie  Supreme  Court's  recent 
rulings  that  deliberate  speed  '  is  no  longer 
a  viable  approach  In  desegregating  S<]uthern 
schools  He  shifts  the  burden  of  school  de- 
ijegregatlon  cases  away  Irom  the  Civil  Rinhts 
Division  of  the  Justice  Dep.irtment  .ind  glve-i 
It  to  the  local  US  attorneys  In  the  South 
who  '.'an  be  counted  on  to  tread  lightly 

The  process  of  desegregation  In  the  South 
carmi't  of  course,  be  stopped  .As  fast  as  the 
Jostii-e  Department  asks  for  delays,  the  Su- 
preme Court  iiiys  again  there  won't  be  any 
Meanwhile  the  President  has  promised.  »is  of 
course    he   mujt     to   enforce   the   law 

That  is  not  quite  the  point    The  Southern 
Regional    Council    argues    persuasively    that 
the  false   hopes  engendered  by  the  Admin- 
istration  have   '.aid   the   seed   for  new  resist- 
ance in  the  South   " 

And  why  <re  those  ^eds  being  sown'  A 
•southern  strategy  '  for  the  Republican  Party, 
probably  also  probably  the  President  s  read- 
ing of  where  his  majority  lies,  among  north- 
ern whites  as  well  as  southern  whites 

The  kind  of  ambivalent  pollUcs  the  Pre&l- 
detit  is  practicing  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  black  Americans  Is  we  suggest 
short -lighted  politics 

It  can  only,  as  It  already  has.  dishearten 
and  embitter  black  Americans,  with  all  por- 
tents for  futi.ire  disorder  which  such  a  mood 
entails  It  can  only  encourage  .Vmerlcans  who 
are  not  black  to  think  that  our  racial  prob- 
lems will  be  solved  more  easily  than  they,  in 
fact,  can  be 
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CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  D  PORD 
OP  MICHIGAN  ADDRESSES  INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATORS 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wfdrit-sday    December  17.   19H9 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker  re- 
cently my  distmgul.slied  colleague  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the 
uenlleman  from  Michigan  ■  Mr  William 
D  FoRO'  wivs  honored  by  being  invited 
to  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  an  mipor- 
tant  mternationaJ  education  conlerence 
in  AtheiLs    Greece 

Congressiiian  Fokd  sixike  at  the  16th 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Near  East- 
South  Asia  Council  on  International 
SchfX)ls  Tlie  coiuicil  represents  admin- 
istrators from  J4  I'Duntries  in  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia,  which  serve  the 
children  of  Americans  stationed  abroad 

Few  persons  realize  the  scope  of  this 
huge  overseas  .schot)l  system,  which  is 
respori.sible  for  educating  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  American  i-hildren 

Mr  Speaker  the  Athens  Conference 
was  attended  by  teai'hers  and  ailiiunis- 
trators  representing  .■American  schools  in 
a  wide  range  of  nations  including  Af- 
ghanistan. Austna.  Colombia.  France. 
Greece.  India.  Israel,  Jordan.  Kuwait. 
Lebanon.  Nepal.  Pakistan.  Saudi  Arabia, 
Switzerland.  Turkey,  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic 

Congressman  Ford,  in  his  excellent  ad- 
dress, put  into  perspective  some  of  the 
many  problems  faced  by  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  educating  the 
children  of  our  servicemen  and  civil  serv- 
ants who  are  servmn  our  Nation  iii  other 
lands 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  the  text  of  Con- 
gressman FoRn's  talk  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recorp  at  this  time  and  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 

Remarks  .<►   the  HoNoRABLt  Wuxlam  D    Foro 

.At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  make  the 
very  obvious  observation  that  I  am  happy 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  return  to  Greece 

This  i»  my  third  visit  to  Greece,  ;'.nd  un- 
fortunately, like  my  preceding  visits,  will  be 
ail  too  short,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  .igree 
with  me  that  we  could  not  be  in  a  more  m- 
teresliiig  or  appropriate  place  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  education 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Near  East-South 
Asia  Council  on  International  Schools  and 
your  President  Mr  Tom  Jtihnson.  .'or  Unit- 
ing me  here  to  .speak  .in  American  educa- 
tion at  home  ,ind  abroad 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  serve  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Education  and 
Labt>r  Committee,  and  particularly  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oenenil  Education  Sub<-ommittee 
of  that  Committee  having  primary  responsi- 
bility for  writing  federal  legislation  affecting 
elementary   and   secondary  education 

As  we  say  in  tlic  House.  I  sliould  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remark.^  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana.  RepresenUitive  John 
Brademas.  who  Is  my  i.ollen({ue  f/ii  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Conimutce  iind  who  spoke  to 
an  education  group  here  in  A'hens  in  Sep- 
tember of  1967  He  said  u  that  time,  and  I 
quote  him 

Tt  IS  I  think,  most  appropriate  that  we 
discuss  education  here  In  Athens — it  was  the 
Greeks,  after  all.  who  were  the  first  genuine 
educators  of  the  western  world — the  firsi  to 
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raise  profound  quesUons  about  how  to  edu- 
cate both  children  and  men  But  even  as  the 
ancient  Greeks  criticized  their  education, il 
system,  we  too — mixlern  Americans  and  mod- 
ern Greeks — must  answer  serious  questions 
about  our  own  systems  of  learning  and  teach- 
ing  ' 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  briefly  with  yen 
today  of  the  progress  m  .Amerlc.in  educ^i- 
tlon  both  at  home  .uid  abroad  with  par- 
ticular emphasLs  on  what  I  view  Irom  tin- 
Washington  scene  as  the  Federal  goveru- 
inems  concern  for.  and  commitment  to.  thi^ 
progress 

AMERICAN    QUALITY    EDITCATION     ABROAD 

I  I'ertalnly  hope  that  dvirlng  my  brief  .sav 
here  at  your  Conference  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas,  through  di- 
rect personal  discussions,  wltli  tho.se  of  yi ■;; 
attending  this  Conference  as  administrator^ 
sch(X>l  board  members,  sponsors  and  prole  - 
slonal  educators  directly  involved  m  provid- 
ing .•\merlcan-quallty"  education  to  Ameri- 
can dependent  school  children  in  the  main 
countries  represented  here  today  I  know  th.r 
.-.uih  an  exchange  will  add  to  such  experipnc>- 
as  I  have  gained  during  the  past  live  year.^ 
.is  .1  member  of  the  Education  and  Lab-ir 
Committee  We  are  truly  eager  to  actuall'. 
learn  and  know  of  our  overseas  schools  in  thi- 
many  nations  we  serve  around  the  world 

Most  of  you  in  attendance  at  this  meeting 
are  directly  involved  in  the  administration  ■■: 
protjrams  nl  elementary  and  .-secondary  edi;- 
catlon  tor  .American  children  living  with  their 
parents  in  the  Near  Ea-st   .ind  South  .^sia 

You  are  the  people  with  the  direct  respoi:- 
sibllliv  for  operation  of  what  lor  want  ><  . 
ijetter  term,  we  refer  to  as  .\merican-spi':.- 
r.ored"  elementary  and  second.iry  schools 

The  stated  purptises  of  the  Federal  assist- 
ance program  for  these  schtK)ls  are  to  hel;i 
'he  schools  lu  provide  .idequate  educatUt. 
for  US  government  dependents  and  to  dem- 
onstrate to  foreign  nations  the  philosophy 
.:nd  methods  of  American  education 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  .i  tremend i-;- 
chailenge  this  is  when  measured  .igainst  tl.t- 
unique  circumstances  under  which  \wi 
operate 

.^t  the  present  time  the  Federal  govcrii- 
ment  Is  involved  in  the  direct  and  full  fi- 
nancing i.r  the  partial  support  of  a  worldwide 
education  system  comprising  approximately 
438  schools  In  well  over  100  countries  The 
rough  bre.ikdown  of  the  distribution  is  - 
follows  215.073  students  attend  these  scho(.s 
In  elementary  and  ."secondary  grades  includ- 
ing 181.348  Department  of  Defense  Depeiui- 
entj,  and  :13.725  non-Department  or  civiK.i:. 
dependents  and  approved  lorelgn  natloruiN 
In  the  case  of  schools  such  as  those  yc: 
represent  here 

This  worldwide  school  system  now  emplovs 
12.452  teachers  and  administrators  with  7.839 
In  the  Department  oi  Defense  SchcKil  System 
and  4.613  In  schools  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment through  the  State  Department. 

Although  this  year's  budget  for  this  edu- 
cational system  is  more  than  $177  milll"!i 
and  tills  system  of  schools  If  located  In  ai.v 
state  in  the  continental  United  States  woiili 
be  one  of  the  largest  In  our  country,  m"  t 
.\merlc:in  citizens  and  even  s(>me  membe'^ 
of  Congress  are  barely  aware  of  your  exlsten  e 
or  purpose 

We  would  like  to  think  that  the  heariiiL.-^ 
.md  Investigative  trips  undertaken  bv  '*■■•' 
Special  Subcommittee  ol  the  Educi'llon  .uid 
Labor  Committee  headed  by  Congressm  • :; 
John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania  which  was  be^;  ::. 
by  a  -Special  Re.solution  adopted  by  the  Hou-e 
of  Representatives  In  1965  and  has  carried 
forward  ever  since,  has  (-ontributed  tc  i 
greater  understanding  witliln  the  Congress  ■  t 
the  need  for  -support  lor  this  great  worldwide 
system  of  schools  .md  their  educatici;..! 
product 
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THT  FEDERAL   EFrORT   IN   EDUCATION 

It  was  my  privilege  In  January  of  1965  to 
be  assigned  to  the  General  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  m  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  very  beginning  of  one 
['f  the  most  exciting  periods  of  activity  that 
The   Committee  has  ever   experienced. 

Our  Committee  wrote  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  which  was 
iialled  bv  President  Johnson  as  the  greatest 
breakthrough  in  Federal  support  for  public 
education  in  100  years.  More  importantly, 
l.owever.  this  signaled  a  new  awareness  in 
•he  Congress  of  Its  responsibility  to  American 
education 

I  need  not  recount  to  you  the  great  diffi- 
culty encovintered  by  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion over  the  past  50  years  in  attempting, 
without  success,  to  bring  the  Federal  govern- 
ment into  partnership  with  the  States  and 
;  'cal  school  districts  for  the  support  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  for  as- 
-i.-^tence  to  our  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
•i.m  as  well  The  first  real  awakening  of  the 
Federal  establishment  to  Its  responsibility 
:  ir  tiie  support  of  education  in  our  country 
really  came  toward  the  end  of  the  Elsenhower 
..dmlnlstratlon  and  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  I  am  sure  that  you 
l.ive  heard  the  now  famous  statement  of  the 
:  rnier  Commissioner  of  Education,  Francis 
Keppel.  who  said  he  thought  perhaps  the 
k-realest  breakthrough  for  Federal  aid  to 
Klucatlon  in  the  trnited  States  came  from 
.'-sputnik  You  will  remember  that  when  the 
lUisslans  successfully  orbited  the  earth  with 
Sputnik,  the  American  public  suddenly 
I  ime  lacc-to-face  with  the  realization  that 
we  were  not  keeping  up  with  other  major 
countries  In  the  world  in  the  support  of  the 
uistltutlons  necessary  to  provide  the  trained 
persons  needed  by  a  country  such  as  ours  in 
a  very  complex  and  rapidly  changing  and 
■iirinking  world  Although  somewhat  sudden, 
■.■Is  increase  in  American  commitment  to  ed- 

.ition  was.  I  believe,  best  characterized  by 

irp.sKient   John   F.   Kennedy   when  he  said: 

Kducatlon  Is  both  the  foundation  and  the 

inifying    Jorce    of    our    Democratic    way    of 

I.iie — It  IS  the  mainstream  of  our  economic 

ar.d  -ocial  progress — it  is  the  highest  expres- 

1  in  of  achievement  in  our  society,  ennobling 

::.d  ennchins  human  life.  In  short.  It  is  at 

•i.e  same  time  the  most  profitable  investment 

•  letv  can  make  and  the  richest  reward  it 

aii  .irfer." 

rOlTATION    AS    A    NATIONAL    RESOURCE 

Ijest  I  mislead  you.  I  should  not  like  you  to 
tl.iiik  from  what  I  liave  Just  said  that  we  are 
iiiiy  place  close  to  the  goal  of  a  full  commit- 
ti'.ent  of  the  magnitude  which  many  of  us 
believe  to  be  absolutely  necessary  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  The  Congress  lias  passed  more 
pieces  of  legislation  affecting  education  in 
01  :r  Country  and  providing  greater  support 
from  the  Federal  level  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  However,  we  have 
i;)i  yet  had  a  fortlirigiit  and  unqualified 
ro.iimitment  by  Congress  to  the  proposition 
tl.at  the  level  of  education  of  Americans  is  a 
!i,itional  resovirce  entitled  to  the  massive 
!  nimitmeiu  of  national  resources  to  its  de- 
■■e..,pnieru  and  support  In  the  same  measure 
i.v  any   other   essential   national   resource. 

With  all  the  legislation  we  have  passed, 
.r.'iuding  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  many  addl- 
".ijiial  programs  that  have  followed  it,  we 
:.!;d  our  Federal  contribution  to  elementary 
tnd  secondary  schools  within  the  United 
states  at  the  present  time  to  be  something 
less  than  8':  of  the  annual  expenditure  for 
education  at  this  level  from  ail  sources.  In 
my  own  state  of  Michigan,  for  example,  the 
f'lrrent  rate  of  Federal  expenditure  from  all 
pr.igrams  is  less  than  5^-  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  elementary  and  secondary 
'•d'.K-ation  in  the  state.  It  seems  clear,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  Federal  Government's  present 
commitment  to  education  in  our  country, 
though  significant,  still  falls  far  short  of  the 
commitment  of  national  resources  necessary 
to  reflect  our  willingness  to  have  the  Federal 
government  btcome  a  full  contributing  part- 
ner in  the  effort  to  provide  quality  education 
in  all  parts  of  our  nation. 

Recent  events  in  Washington  have,  how- 
ever, been  most  encouraging,  and  I  see  the 
American  education  community  as  well  as 
the  American  public  awakening  to  the  reali- 
zation that  the  Federal  government  will  have 
to  make  a  much  greater  financial  contribu- 
tion to  the  assistance  of  our  state  and  local 
school  systems  if  we  hope  to  keep  pace  with 
the  ever-increasing  demand  being  made  on 
those  systems  by  a  growing,  energetic,  mobile 
and  ever- urbanizing  American  population.  It 
is  clear  that  the  events  of  the  past  few  years 
have  brought  home  to  Americans,  more  than 
ever  before,  a  realization  that  our  position 
as  a  leading  country  In  the  world  depends 
upon  our  ability  as  a  people  to  educate  our- 
selves to  compete  successfully  not  only  in 
technology  but  in  every  other  way  if  we  are 
to  remain  a  leading  nation  of  the  world. 

CUTBACKS     IN     EDUCATION     FUNDS 

This  year  we  were  dismayed  when  the  out- 
going President  recommended  an  education 
budget  that  would  have  spent  more  money 
than  we  have  spent  before  but  which  would 
not  even  keep  pace  with  the  increased  costs 
being  absorbed  by  ongoing  programs  We 
viewed  with  even  greater  dismay,  however, 
the  budget  of  President  Nixon  wlio  cut  back 
the  recommended  appropriations  for  educa- 
tion on  almost  every  front  and  recommended 
no  money  at  all  for  some  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful ongoing  programs.  During  the  cain- 
paign  of  1968.  Mr.  Nixon  stated,  on  many 
occasions,  his  strong  support  for  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Federal  government  lo  sup- 
port of  education  at  all  levels  Just  some  of 
his  quotes — 

"American  opportunity  begins  in  the  class- 
rooms of  this  nation  for  young  and  old 
alike:" 

"When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expenses 
of  government — either  Federal,  State,  or 
Local — the  one  area  we  can't  shortchange  is 
education:" 

"Education  is  the  area  in  which  we  must 
keep  doing  everything  that  is  necessary  to 
help  achieve  the  American  dream:" 

And  then  finally  he  safd  on  many  occa- 
sions— 

"We  call  on  every  citizen  to  join  with  us 
in  an  action  program  for  education." 

However,  after  taking  office,  the  President, 
not  content  with  the  cuts  in  education  pro- 
posed by  the  Johnson  Administration  budget. 
proceeded  to  slash  programs  to  the  extent 
that  some  would  be  entirely  wiped  out  Here 
are  a  few  examples : 

Mr.  Nixon  proposed  only  39'",  of  the  au- 
thorized amounts  for  Title  I  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs — the 
program  for  deprived  children  and  youth: 
20';  of  the  authorization  for  vitally-needed 
supplemental  education  centers  and  serv- 
ices: 37 ""'r  of  the  authorized  money  for 
strengthening  state  education  departments: 
only  15^;  of  the  money  earmarked  for  edu- 
cating the  handicapped:  25^:  of  the  author- 
ization for  bi-linguai  education:  and  just 
30'>  of  the  funding  necessary  for  school  op- 
erating expenses  in  areas  with  high  concen- 
trations of  Federally-connected  children — the 
'Impacted  Areas"  program  which  lias  been 
almost  luUy  funded  since  its  inception  in 
1950. 

Having  said  this — why  am  I  encouraged 
by  recent  happenings  in  Washington?  The 
education  community  of  .America  responded 
to  the  challenge  presented  by  this  short- 
sightedness on  the  part  of  both  a  Democratic 
and  a  Republican  administration.  Those  of 
us  who  have   been  advocating  a  greater  fi- 
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nanclal  effort  found  support  coming  to  us 
from  across  the  country  in  our  efforts  to 
broaden  the  Federal  commitment  and  par- 
ticipation. 

THE     REASONS     FOR     OPTIMISM 

In  a  totally  unprecedented  move,  the 
House  of  Representatives  earlier  this  year 
overthrew  the  recommendations  of  the 
powerful  House  Appropriations  Committee 
by  the  adoption  of  a  package  of  amendments 
now  known  throughout  the  country  as  the 
"Joelson  Amendment,"  which  added  one  bil- 
lion one  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars 
to  the  appropriations  recommended  by  the 
President  in  his  budget.  This  billion  dollar- 
plus  increase  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

This  didn't  jtist  happen.  It  didn't  happen 
because  of  brilliant  speeches  or  brilliantly- 
executed  parliamentary  maneuvers  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  education  who  are 
members  of  Congress. 

More  realistically,  it  happened  because  the 
education  community  brought  itself  together 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  impress  the  Congress 
with  the  urgency  of  their  needs  in  the  Amer- 
ica of  1969. 

A  tremendous  effort  was  put  forth  by 
organized  groups  of  {>eople  interested  in  edu- 
cation ranging  from  the  American  School 
Boards  Association,  through  the  American 
Association  of  Libraries,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  Great  Cities  Schools 
.Association,  the  AFL-CIO  and  many  others 
who  have  been  friends  of  education.  This 
resulted  in  a  coalition  of  over  fifty  organiza- 
tions which  early  this  year  began  a  massive 
action  program  to  impress  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  with  the  need  lor  imme- 
diate and  meaningful  action  in  the  more 
adequate  funding  of  the  many  educational 
programs  we  had  previously  authorized. 

One  member  of  the  House,  who  was  ob- 
viously piqued  at  the  success  of  our  efforts 
to  overturn  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  add  this  money  to  education,  charac- 
terized these  people  from  the  education  com- 
munity as  the  new  •Educational-Industrial 
Complex,  "  and  in  a  speech  on  the  House 
Floor  warned  ominously  tliat  they  might  be 
a  greater  threat  than  tlie  much-talked  about 
"Military-Industrlai  Complex." 

The  Senate  subsequently  supported  our 
efforts  and  in  fact  indicated  its  willingness 
to  go  even  further  than  the  House  had  gone 
in  increasing  the  Federal  commitment  to 
Education. 

Tliese  efforts  and  the  results  produced,  in 
my  view,  signal  an  era  when  education  and 
educators  are  coming  into  their  own  as  a 
political  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  This  may 
indeed  be  the  great  breakthrough  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  set  a  goal  for  edu- 
cation like  landing  on  the  moon;  then  to  set 
out  to  do  whatever  is  found  to  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  that  goal 

In  short.  I  would  like  to  say  that  from  my 
vantage  point  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  where  we  have  the  unique  op- 
portunity to  hear  and  to  learn  from  people 
in  all  phases  of  education  from  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  appears  that  although 
education  is  facing  the  greatest  challenge  it 
has  ever  before  faced  in  .America,  it  is  now 
moving  more  rapidly  than  ever  before  to  meet 
that  challenge.  I  believe  that  we  are  in  one 
of  the  most  exciting  periods  of  change  and 
growth  ever  experienced  by  institutionalized 
education  in  our  country. 

THE    INVESTMENT     PAYS     OFF 

Although  the  proliferation  of  new  educa- 
tional programs  supfjorted  by  Federal  funds 
is  not  ambitious  when  measured  in  Federal 
dollars,  against  dollars  of  annual  expendi- 
tures for  education  by  other  units  of  gov- 
ernment, the  effect  of  these  Federal  pro- 
grams and  expenditure  of  these  funds  from 
the  Federal  level  has  l>eer  very  dramatic. 
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Through  categorical  aid.  Uk«  Federal  gov- 
ernment haa  placed  at  the  dlapoeal  of  ex- 
p«rlenced  and  Imaginative  leaders  at  the  state 
and  local  level  funds  which  cannot  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  building  preeaures  and  in- 
creaolng  coets  that  go  on  each  year  outside 
of  the  effective  control  of  school  administra- 
tors. In  other  words,  an  administrator  at- 
tempting to  develop  programs  for  the  special 
needs  of  educationally-deprived  children  In  a 
big-city  ghetto  or  in  the  hills  of  AppaJachia 
has  been  able  to  develop  these  programs  with 
Federal  aid  without  having  to  fight  to  taJte 
the  funds  from  the  general  school  budget 

Local  school  administrators  have  done  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  outstanding  job  of  using 
their  funds  for  innovative  programs  which  in 
many  instances  are  proving  to  be  so  success- 
ful that  local  pressure  has  developed  to  ap- 
propriate funds  from  local  and  stale  sources 
to  expand  these  programs  to  the  many  stu- 
dents not  reached  by  the  Federal  categorical 
aids. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  publicity  given  to  the 
alleged  taxpayer  revolt  in  our  country,  people 
are  voting  to  Increase  taxes  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  education  at  the  local  and  state 
level  IB.  greater  amounts  than  ever  before. 
The  Aizt«rlcan  citizen  u  communicating  his 
concern  for  quality  education  for  American 
children  to  his  local  school  board,  his  county 
and  state  ofllclals  and  now  to  his  repreaenta- 
tlves  in  the  Congress  and  In  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  school  teacher,  the  school  ad- 
ministrator and  the  school  board  member 
have  all  discovered  that  they  can  and  must 
organize  themselves  as  a  special  interest 
group  with  what  we  sometime*  refer  to  as 
political  clout."  The  'special  interest"  is 
uf  course  quality  education  available  to  every 
young  American  without  regard  to  where  or 
under  what  circumstances  he  attends 
school — what  greater  and  more  worthy  spe- 
cial interest  might  one  serve? 

.*MUtICAN-3PON30IU:D    SCHOOLS    OVEKSZAS 

Now  what  about  the  American  student,  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  grade  level, 
who  by  virtue  of  the  temporary  residence  of 
his  parents  in  a  foreign  country  while  in  the 
service  of  American  government  or  American 
private  enterprise  does  not  have  access  to  the 
American  public  school  system  oi  which  I 
have  been  speaking '' 

The  numbers  of  these  pupils  in  our  over- 
seas schools  and  the  importance  to  our  na- 
tion of  their  parents  being  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  found  dictate  the  urgent  need 
for  serious  concern  for  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion available  to  them. 

Lacking  a  clearly  defined  national  policy 
with  regard  to  the  respooslblUty  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  for  the  educational  op- 
portunities aiTorded  these  children,  the 
Congress  has  nevertheless  recognized  Ita 
respotLslbillty  for  the  education  of  the  de- 
pendents uf  military  and  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government  through 
development  of  school  systems  such  aa  the 
DOD  school  system  or  the  payment  of  edu- 
cation allowances  to  offset  the  unavailability 
of  .\merlc.in  Government  provided  facilities. 
A  responsibility  for  supporting  the  presence 
of  private  citizens  emp'.oved  bv  .American 
private  enterprise  has  also  been  recognized 
by  ->ar  government. 

In  1965  when  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Comnalttee  made  its 
trip  to  foreign  countries  Inspecting  the 
schools  attended  by  defense  dependents,  we 
more  or  less  stumbled  across  the  American- 
sponsored  schools  because  of  the  number  of 
D  O.D.  dependents  attending  them  on  a  tul- 
tlon-t)«si3.  Since  that  time  the  Committee 
has  had  an  increased  interest  In  and  grow- 
ing concern  for  the  .\merican  student  at- 
tending such  schools. 

During  the  past  years  we  have  gather*^  a 
substantial  amount  of  material  through 
cl'-iser  contact  with  Mr  Ernest  Manlno.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Overseas  Schools  In  the 
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us.  Department  of  State;  Mr.  CJordon  Par- 
sons, and  former  teachers  and  administra- 
tors in  such  schools  who  appeared  before  our 
Committee  from  time  to  time  Tlie  Dent 
Committee  has  made  on-the-spot  inspec- 
tions of  facllitiee  and  held  discussions  with 
faculty,  administration  and  students  aa  well 
as  parents  in  a  substantial  number  of  coun- 
tries where  the  schools  are  located. 

The  Committee  has  visited  Amerlcan- 
sponsored  overseas  schctols  in  Europe.  Africa, 
Central  America.  South  America,  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia,  and  East  Asia. 

Because  the  American-sponsored  overseas 
schools  are  not  Oovemment  owned  or  con- 
trolled. 1 1  know  .if  no  >ne  on  our  Committee 
who  advocates  that  they  be  Oovemment 
owned  or  controlled)  we  have  been  some- 
what reticent  in  our  recommendations  for 
administrative  modifications  of  the  programs 
we  saw  People  here  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  schools  will  recognize  that  some  of 
the  greatest  progress  made  since  the  Com- 
mittee t>egan  working  with  those  schools  has 
been  made  by  the  administrative  changes 
evolving  from  criticisms  and  suggestions 
emanating  from  the  Committee. 

coMMrrm    atcoMMeNDATloNS 

The  basis  for  our  recommendation  that 
the  Federal  government  do  more  to  support 
the  overseas  schools  was  started  in  the  flrat 
report  that  the  Dent  Committee  made  to 
•he  Congress  and  has  been  repeated  many 
times  by  the  Committee  and  its  members 
in   many  places. 

.\:i  C.iminltiee  members  recognized  almost 
immediately  -he  salutary  effect  the  activities 
if  '.he  Stale  Department's  Department  of 
Overseas  School.s  h.ifi  had  on  the  "Amerlcan- 
>ponsored  "  schcx)ls  and  the  need  to  increase 
this  activity  at  every  level  The  Dent  Com- 
mittee said  in  ito  report  to  the  90?h  Con- 
gress 

It  is  apparent  that  resources  of  the  United 
States  Government  .ivallable  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  educational  opportunities  for  Amerl- 
c^n  Children  should  also  be  made  available 
t.)  .\mencan-i:ltizen  children  livUuc  overseas 
Their  parents  are  serving  the  interests  of  the 
L'nr.ed  States  abroad  They  are  in  danger  of 
be^-oming  educatlon.iUy-dlsadvantaged  youth 
Lf  resources  which  wnuld  be  available  to  them 
.i:  home  are  denied  them  while  their  parents 
serve  abroad  ' 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  Committee  report 
went  on  to  siy  to  our  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress that  we  were  ijenerally  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  of  education  offered, 
the  curnculunvs.  .ind  most  definitely,  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Various  schi)0la  visited  Wc 
nevertheless  developed  some  areas  of  con- 
cern and  directed  jur  attention  toward  them 
In  subsequent  years 

We  are  convinced  that  there  is  much  more 
th  It  we  need  to  know  about  your  schools  and 
your  problems  but  thiit  there  is  much  to  be 
done  on  the  baals  of  wh;it  we  have  encoun- 
tered The  Committee  has  already  made  some 
general  and  .some  .spe.ifir  re<commendatlons 
to  the  Congresj  .md  to  the  Federal  agencies 
which  might  implement  them  by  Executive 
action,  and  we  do  have  some  specific  leglsla- 
ti  >n  pending. 

In  the  area  of  legislation  the  Committee 
has  recommended  some  things  which  might 
be  done  1 1 )  Review  all  existing  Federal  aid 
to  education  legislation  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding extension  of  the  benefits  of  such  leg- 
islation to  students,  teachers  and  school  sys- 
tems overseas  For  example 

<a<  Tailoring  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966  to  provide 
funds  for  training  programs  for  staff  em- 
ployed in  these  schools  to  be  held  within  or 
outside  the  United  States  and  not  limited  to 
United  States  citljsens: 

ibi  Amending  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  to  Include  the  Overseas  Schools 
under  the  loan  provisions  of  Title  III  for 
equipment   and   remodeling   and   under   the 
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teacher  institute  provisions  of  Title  XI  to 
provide  for  institutes  to  be  held  outside  the 
United  States  again  not  limited  to  United 
States  citizens; 

,ci  Amending  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  or  other  appropriate  construcUoii 
legislation  to  permit  overseas  schools  to  bor- 
row under  long-term,  low-interest  rates  f.r 
academic  construction  and  remodeling  wit!, 
such  loans  contingent  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Office  of  Overseas  Schools;  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  such  as  the  U  .s 
Office  of  Education  m  ^„  , 

I  d  ,  Extend  coverage  under  Title  II.  UI  and 
IV  of  the  Elementarv  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  children  enrolled  In  over- 
^eas  schools 

1  should  ?av  here  that  some  of  these  rer- 
ommendauons  have  already  been  imple- 
mented With  regard  to  the  DOD  school  s>s- 
'em  and  some  legislative  attention  has  been 
focused   on   attempting   to   do   the  same   for 

•American-sponsored'  .schools  You  might  be 
interested  m  my  hill.  H  R  13286  cosponsorea 
ov  other  members  ol  the  Education  and  L..- 
Dor  Committee  to  extend  the  Loan  Forgive- 
ness  features  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968  to  teachers  "in  Ainerlcn 
schools  abroad  supported  oy  the  Unite  i 
States  •  Although  action  has  not  yet  beei. 
laken  on  this  bill  there  is  considerable  syn>- 
pathv  for  Its  purpose  among  the  member.^. 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 

NATIONAL  OVERSEAS  EDVCATION  BOARD 

Another  bill  which  you  should  be  In- 
terested in  even  though  It  does  not  at  thr 
present  time  include  you  within  Its/ermj 
is  H  R  10308  introduced  by  Mrs.  Mink  1 1 
Hawaii  and  cosponsored  by  me  and  other 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. This  bin  would  establish  a  Natlona 
Overseas  Education  Board"  which  would  no. 
be  an  operating  agency  for  o^'-^^^^^ff^^^'^ 
but  would  be  the  one  central  coordinating 
agency  for  all  overseas  education;  that  mlgh. 
be  calculated  to  guarantee  some  semb  ance 
of  equal  treatment  for  American  children 
overseas  through  formation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  some  identifiable  national  policy  with 
regard  to  our  responsibility  toward  them^ 

Other  specific  recommendations  that  have 
been  made  include  amending  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation to  permit  the  lending  of  PL.  480 
funds  for  long-term-low-interest  construc- 
tion loans  and  attempts  to  loosen  up  the  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  Icr 
teachers'    salaries,    textbooks    and    teaching 

^W^  might  also  review  the  deductibility  of 
corporate  gifts  to  overseas  schools  with  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  this  practice  by 
American  corporations  doing  business  in  for- 
eign countries.  

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  make  some 
brief  observations  on  some  matters  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me  and  at  least  some  ^  . 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  at  the 
present  time  If  I  may  use  what  may  be  i 
nonsequltur-the  one  thing  we  found  that 
the  American-sponsored  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary >chools  f.verseas  have  in  commca 
with  each  other  is  that  each  one  of  them  is 
unique. 

GENERAL    CONCERNS 

In  expressing  some  general  concerns.  I  cio 
not  intend  to  imply  that  they  are  found  in 
all  or  even  a  majority  of  the  schools  whlcb 
you  represent  here  but  they  have  been  found 
by  the  Committee  frequently  enough  to  make 
them  worthy  of  consideration: 

'  The  private  schools  meet  an  educational 
need  and  there  is  great  freedom  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  curriculum;  however,  many 
of  these  schools  can  only  provide  a  very  m!:> 
imlnal  educational  program 

2  In  some  cases,  the  private  schools  are 
established  to  meet  a  need  of  the  private 
companies  and  the  children  of  United  States 
Oovemment  employees  are  third  or  last  m 
priority  for  admission. 
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3.  Sometimes  requirements  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  of  the  host  country  limits  or 
controls  the  educational  program:  For  ex- 
ample. In  Buenos  Aires,  the  American  cur- 
riculum Is  taught  In  English  In  the  morn- 
ings, but  the  Argentine  Government  requires 
that  the  Argentine  curriculum  be  taught  in 
Spanish  In  the  afternoon. 

4  The  private  schools,  generally,  have  a 
greater  mixture  of  children  juid  teachers 
tnan  the  Department  of  Defense  schools.  In 
Rome,  Italy,  the  faculty  came  from  some  16 
different  countries.  This  can  have  a  very  fine 
and  stimulating  educational  effect,  but 
might  not  be  good  for  the  student  returning 
to  a  state-side  school  after  a  short  time. 

5  Most  of  the  private  schools  have  finan- 
cial problems.  The  schools,  generally,  must 
or  desire  to  accept  children  from  host-nation 
countries.  The  tuition  charged  will  not  pro- 
vide monies  for  teachers'  salaries  and  In- 
structional supplies  comparable  to  the  state- 
side of  Department  of  Defense  educational 
programs.  Teachers'  salaries  are  generally  low 
and  as  a  result,  many  teachers  are  employed 
u  no  lack  formal  education  and  qualifications 
and  have  some  other  principle  reason  for 
being  in  the  country. 

6  In  many  cases,  APO  facilities  are  not 
u\.dlable  to  the  private  schools:  thus,  coets 
of  getting  books  and  supplies  Into  a  country 
are  Increased. 

7.  In  many  cases,  influential  people  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  exercise  too  much  control 
o'.er  the  educational  program.  Sometimes 
ti.is  board  Is  dominated  by  "old-timers,"  and 
semi-permanent  members  of  the  business 
community. 

H  There  Is  no  uniformity  !n  curriculum 
oiTerlngs  or  In  Instructional  materials  and 
textbooks  being  used. 

'.'.  In  general,  the  facilities  of  private 
schools  seem  quite  adequate.  We  have  some 
ci  iicem  about  the  Federal  government  pro- 
viding grants  for  some  facilities  and  then  the 
children  of  Federal  employees  being  required 
to  pay  the  same  tuition  as  others,  when  their 
•sponsors  did  not  contribute  substantially  to 
building  coets.  It  seems  that  Uncle  Sam  Is 
paying  twice. 

.\s  I  said,  these  are  generalized  concerns 
and  are  not  offered  as  a  criticism  of  the 
American-sponsored"  schools,  but  merely 
as  an  outline  of  the  specific  areas  In  which 
the  Federal  government  might  assist  In 
gu.iranteelng  equal  and  quality  education 
nbroad.  as  Indeed  we  should  at  home. 


BILL  PASSED  TO  ESTABLISH  CABI- 
NET COMMITTEE  ON  OPPORTU- 
NITIES FOR  SPANISH -SPEAKING 
PEOPLE 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdny,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  call  attention  to 
House  passage  of  S.  740,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportu- 
ruties  for  Spanish-Speaking  People.  This 
leRislation  does  more  than  create  another 
committee.  It  demonstrates  our  Govern- 
ment's real  concern  for  those  Spanish- 
speaking  people  living  in  many  parts  of 
our  countrj'. 

S.  740  promises  to  assure  that  Federal 
programs  are  reaching  all  Spanish- 
speaking  and  Spanish-surnamed  Ameri- 
cans and  it  purports  to  seek  out  new  pro- 
grams that  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
more  Spanish  Americans  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  The  Committee 
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members  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  will  work  closely  with  Federal 
agencies  to  focus  on  the  special  needs  and 
problems  of  this  group. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  situation  in 
our  society  demands  that  such  a  commit- 
tee be  established  but  the  sad  facts  are 
true  and  the  committee  is  indeed  neces- 
sary. For  the  last  2  years  it  has  operated 
as  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexi- 
can-American Affairs  but  the  problems 
dealt  with  by  the  committee  are  not  con- 
fined to  Mexican  Americans  alone  but  af- 
fect the  many  Puerto  Rican  and  Cuban 
Americans  who  reside  in  our  country.  For 
this  reason,  the  Congress  felt  that  a  new 
committee  must  be  formed  which  would 
properly  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  large 
Spanish-speaking  population  in  America. 

New  gmdelines  have  been  formulated 
for  the  committee  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  enactment  into  law  of  this  legislation 
so  that  we  may  proceed  with  alacrity  to 
the  problems  at  hand. 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY 
AND  THE  CHANGING  HEALTH 
CARE  SCENE 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday.  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  count  the  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc., 
among  the  many  outstanding  industries 
in  my  congressional  district.  The  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  president  of  Pfizer, 
Mr.  John  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  95th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Druggist  Association. 
In  that  address,  Mr.  Powers  explained 
that  commitments  in  six  areas  of  serv- 
ice have  earned  world  leadership  for  the 
American  pharmaceutical  industry.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  complete  text  of 
Mr.  Powers'  remarks  with  my  colleagues : 

The  Pharmacetjtical  Industry  and  the 
Changing  Health  Care  Scene 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  have  taken  due 
note  of  the  topic  that  I  was  supposed  to  dis- 
cuss today,  namely,  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry and  the  changing  health  care  scene. 
And  frankly,  I  think  a  talk  on  that  subject  Is 
a  bit  premature.  I  don't  know  anybody  who 
can  do  a  good  Job  on  that  topic.  A  lot  of  us. 
however,  have  been  devoting  a  great  deal  of 
our  time,  our  efforts,  and  our  thoughts  to  this 
subject.  And  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  today,  if  I 
may,  in  a  rather  Informal  fashion  about  cer- 
tain fundamentals  of  the  situation  which 
should  engage  our  attention  before  we  can 
clearly  define  the  changing  scene  and  begin 
to  work  towards  shaping  the  future  of  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry  and  health  care  in 
the  United  States. 

I  will  start  by  trying  to  get  some  histori- 
cal perspective.  Recall  with  me,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  wonderful  man,  the  general 
practitioner  of  35  or  more  years  ago,  as  most 
of  us  remember  him  as  kids.  ITiat  wonderful 
man  who  came  to  the  hotise  and  he  put  his 
cheek  against  the  baby's  cheek  to  take  his 
temperature.  And  he  had  an  abundance.  In 
most  cases,  of  the  greatest  of  all  drugs — 
tender-loving  care.  This  Is  a  great  man  In  the 
history  of  the  health  care  system.  But  he  had 
an  extraordinarily  thin  armamentarium,  as 
we  say  these  days — in  that  black  leather 
bag — very   few   specifics    at    all.    And   since 
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those  days,  this  kind  of  an  audience  hardly 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  what's  happened; 
the  emptying  of  tuberculosis  hospitals;  the 
number  of  mental  health  beds  going  down 
Instead  of  sharply  up  as  was  predicted  even 
fifteen  years  ago;  the  killers  that  were  num- 
ber one  on  the  list  back  In  the  days  I  spoke 
of — at  the  bottom  or  even  gone;  life  expec- 
tancy changing  from  something  like  59  or  60 
In  the  '30's  to  a  little  over  70  today.  You  may 
even  know,  you  may  even  have  checked,  as  I 
did  to  be  sure,  that  It  takes  the  average  work- 
man in  America  less  time,  less  work,  to  pay 
for  these  new  drugs  today  than  for  those  old 
ones  yesterday. 

This  record  of  the  American  pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one. 
So  how  can  we  be  such  a  subject  of  attack? 
To  a  certain  extent  this  Is  understandable. 
We  like  to  knock  down  the  man  on  top. 
This  Is  an  American  game.  As  kids  we  all 
played  King  of  the  Hill.  .'Xnd  there  is  some- 
thing healthy,  something  good  about  this 
attitude — that  Is.  until  extremism  steps  In 
with  Its  bitter  edge,  its  hostility  and  Its 
basic  Irratlonallsm.  Through  the  ■40's  and 
the  '50's  this  was  a  young,  growing,  lusty 
Industry — and.  like  all  youngsters,  It  was 
vulnerable.  It  was  all  too  ready  a  target  for 
the  extremism  of  the  '60's — the  decade  of 
confrontation.  But  this  type  of  confrontation 
does  not  solve  problems.  It  is  basically  de- 
structive and  In  the  melee  which  has  eiisued 
In  this  decade  the  voices  became  loud  and 
shrill. 

There  was  discourse,  to  some  extent.  There 
was  some  dialogue,  but  it  was  not  thought- 
ful. Indeed,  to  me  It  sometimes  seems  not 
entirely  clear  what  the  debate  has  been 
about.  Because  there  have  been  three  kinds 
of  people  with  whom  we  have  been  con- 
fronted. The  first  and,  I  believe,  the  smallest 
group  is  comprised  of  those  who  have  sought 
to  destroy  or  hobble  this  and  other  Industries 
In  America  simply  because  they  are  private 
Industries  engaged  In  making  a  profit.  In  the 
second,  somewhat  larger  group,  are  those  who 
wanted  to  make  a  constructive  criticism  of 
this  new,  young,  lujsty  Industry,  growing  too 
fast,  it  was  said,  for  Its  own  good  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world,  which  perhaps  could  stand 
greater  discipline.  But  there  has  been  a  much 
larger  number  wrlthln  a  third  group  where 
unfounded  or  distorted  charges  were  hurled, 
and  they  hurt,  not  because  they  were  valid, 
but  because  they  gained  the  headlines  of 
America  and  began  to  build  a  false  legend 
about  an  entire  Industry — an  industry  which 
was  the  envy  of  the  world  outside  Its  own 
country. 

I  think  perhaps  I  have  been  most  disturbed 
to  find  recently  some  members  of  the  scien- 
tific and  the  Intellectual  community  allowing 
themselves  to  be  caught  up  In  this  tumul- 
tuous swell  of  Irrational  criticism  when  we 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  depend  on  this 
community  to  bring  rational  thought  to  such 
contentious  questions  and  to  solve  prob- 
lems— not  add  to  them. 

Quite  recently,  a  man  who  has  a  reputation 
of  great  distinction  In  medicine  said:  "The 
overall  system  of  drug  evaluation  Is  chaotic, 
biased,  profit  dominated,  unscientific,  un- 
safe and  often  dishonest."  This  unsupported 
and  untrue  statement  is  basically  destruc- 
tive. He  doesn't  help  with  that  statement. 
It  Is  not  helpful  to  men  of  good  will  and 
of  reason  who  seek  ways  to  face  our  prob- 
lems, and  to  make  the  most  of  our  oppor- 
tunities to  build  for  America  the  best  pos- 
sible system  of  health  care.  The  astonishing 
thing  was  that  this  type  of  statement  was 
made  at  all  by  a  man  of  science. 

Second,  a  truly  dlstlngrulshed  scientific 
publication — to  my  great  surprise — recently 
carried  a  typical  "gtx)d-guy,"  "bad-guy"  kind 
of  article  about  the  pharmaceutical  Industry. 
It  was  out  of  character.  It  was  shrill.  How- 
ever, in  a  subsequent  Issue  of  that  same 
publication  there  was  a  thoughtful  editorial 
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deploring  the  attack  of  extremists  on  this 
nation  s  Institutions  particularly  on  indus- 
try just  for  tjelng  private  Indiiatry  "  The 
edltfir  remind"  us  that  the  road  marked  by 
undue  restrictions  on  the  private  sector  Is 
the  road  that  leads  to  control  by  sfovernment 
bureaucracy  This  surprised  me  quite  a  bit 
becai.ise  it  Is  no  longer  acknowledged  quite 
so  much  as  It  might  have  been  ten  and 
twenty  years  ago  that  government  bureauc- 
racy indeed  should  have  some  limitation 
Are  'hese  second  thoughts '  Or  perhaps  even 
new  thouKhts  for  this  publica'ion' 

Has  extremism  at  least  (or  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  begun  to  run  It^  course  as 
so  often  It  does'  Have  the  shrill  voices  done 
their  Job  i  If  we  may  grant  them  that  muchi 
by  pointing  more  clearly  than  perhaps  any- 
thing else  could  to  the  need  for  men  of  gof)d 
will  not  '<<  confront  but  to  meet  together  in 
common  purpose  to  accomplish  worthy  ob- 
jec'ives  r  r  this  country""  I  think  I  hope  I 
begin  'o  sense  this  In  todays  atm'')sphere 
There  are  striking  evidences  i>f  It  Most  Im- 
portant among  them  Is  the  White  House 
statement  on  this  subjec  issued  on  July  10 
of  this  year  It  said  this  about  reshaping  the 
health  care  system  'Much  of  the  burden 
must'be  taken  up  by  the  pruate  sector  since 
It  haS'the  primary  responsibility  for  the  de- 
ll", ery  of  health  care  Unless  government  and 
our  vast  array  of  private  institutions  can 
learn  to  work  together  we  cannot  succeed  " 
And  finally  the  statement  said  "We  will 
ask  and  challenge  American  business  to  in- 
volve Itself  m  the  health  care  Industry.  In- 
cluding the  creation  of  new  and  competitive 
forms  of  organization  to  deliver  comprehen- 
sive health  services  on  a  large  scale 
What  Is  ultimately  at  stake.  "  said  the  state- 
ment "IS  the  pluralistic,  independent  volun- 
lan"  nature  of  our  health  care  system  We 
will  lose  It  to  pressures  for  monolithic  gov- 
ernment-dominated medical  care  unless  we 
can  make  that  system  work  for  everyone  In 
this  nation"'  This  Is  language  we  under- 
stand; this  Is  a  call  for  help— a  duty  to  which 
we  will  re-^F)<)nd  It's  b««n  a  long  time  since 
we-. e  heard  anything  quite  like  that  from 
government  m  this  country  on  this  subject 
I  cannot  help  but  select  another  interest- 
ing example  of  the  possibility  of  a  new  m.jod 
which  I  t.ilnk  puts  the  case  well  This  Is  an 
article  by  Dr  Ingeiringer  in  the  Seu.  England 
Journal  Of  Medictne  decrying  government 
regulation  which  does  not  improve  but  may 
even  destroy  "This  is  a  fascinating  and  a 
thoughtful  article  For  todays  purposes  let 
me  quot«  only  from  some  of  his  concluding 
paragraphs.  In  which  he  points  out  that  "the 
mimical  confrontations  that  characterize 
exchanges  between  these  two  bodies  i  gov- 
ernment and  industry  I  benefit  no  one 
In  this  hostile  atmosphere,"  he  says,  ex- 
tremist accent*  are  vociferous  and  loud  "  But 
he  urges  that  there  Is  no  reascm  why  the 
professions,  the  drug  firms  and  government 
should  not  work  together  He  said.  'Some 
orderly  system  must  replace  the  piecemeal 
decisions,  the  public  hassles,  and  legal 
maneuvers  that  now  appear  to  characterize 
the  making,  selling  and  using  of  drugs.  That 
the  groups  Involved  will  have  conflicting 
poiii'-s  of  Mew  is  inevitable  But  their  resolu- 
tion, not  their  aggravation,  will  have  to  be 
the  goal  Extremists  identify  problems 
Sometimes  they  clearly  precipitate  them  But 
solutions  must  be  sought  and  achieved  by 
moderates  "" 

So  let  us  all  begin  to  lix^ik  for  the  solu- 
tioiis  And  as  far  aj»  we  in  the  pharmaceiitical 
Industry  are  concerned  I  tjelieve  we  must 
once  again  seize  the  initiative  we  lost  several 
years  ago  and  assume  oiu'  proper  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  shaping  not  just  of 
our  own  future,  but  also  of  the  new  world  of 
health  care   I  think  we  should  b«gln  by  rec- 
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ognlzlng  that  we  are  pn)bably  the  least 
understtKxl  industry  in  this  country,  in  splt« 
of  all  the  publicity  we  have  received- -or.  per- 
haps I  should  say  because  of  It  So  this  is  the 
broad  -starting  point  for  us  in  the  lndu.stry 
to  be  sure  we  know  ourselves  and  to  make 
ourselves  kncjwn  u->  others  This  means  to  me 
objective.  t.hlrd-pHrty  studies  of  who  we  are. 
what  we  are  and  how  we  operate  We  have 
<ot  to  straighten  the  record  .is  a  necessary 
pirt  of  beginning  to  work  on  the  future. 

I  say  this  bec.iuse  those  of  us  who  are  close 
to  this  Indvistry  see  an  industry  which  I 
sometimes  wonder  If  ever  anybody  else  sees 
at  all  The  world  of  headlines  and  the  real 
world  are  far  apart  We  sho\ild  bring  them 
together  This  is  an  industry  of  commitment 
which— If  I  may  picture  this  industry  to  you 
for  just  a  moment  in  broad  strokes-  begins 
with  a  commitment  to  re.search  This  Is  the 
ralson  d  etre  of  our  industry  if  anything  Is 
More  Is  spent  on  research  by  this  industry 
than  Its  total  net  income  and  it  is  estimated 
that  government  will  contribute  In  ia69  only 
1  5  p«;rcent^  the  lowost  tor  any  V  -S  industry 
Research  Is  the  principal  though  not  the 
sole,  source  of  the  great  social  benefits  of 
life  and  health  to  be  derived  from  this  in- 
dustry Yet  I  think  It  is  perhaps  the  least 
underst<«)d  part  of  our  industry  iind  most 
strikingly  misunderstood  sometimes  by  those 
who  are  also  in  the  health  care  held 

Next  Is  the  commitment  to  development 
which  I  distinguish  from  research  because 
It  Is  in  Itself  an  important,  difficult,  time- 
consuming  kind  of  Work  requiring  highly- 
skilled  pe'.ple  complex  techniques  and  equlp- 
meni  It  Is  often  the  most  lmport.int  step  m 
bringing  something  new  to  the  public  either 
through  product  or  process  development  or 
both  It  was  so  with  penicillin  Penicillin  was 
discovered  in  1928.  and  In  1941  it  was  little 
more  than  a  curious  laboratory  phenomenon 
when  It  was  brought  to  .^n1erlca  for  develop- 
ment .And  I  am  not  embarrassed  at  all  to 
say  that  I  believe  there  w.is  one  company 
that  led  in  this  development  effort  and  that 
company  Wius  Pfizer,  the  first  developer  ot  an 
efficient  deep  tank  fermentation  process  that 
made  penicillin  a  practical  reality  The  evi- 
dence—it  was  Pfizer  penicillin  fin  the  beach- 
head at  Normandy  in  1944  This  was  a  de- 
velopment Job 

The  third  lmp>ortant  commitment  is  to 
manufacture  under  high  standards  of  qual- 
ity control  Now  this  whole  business  has 
changed  drastically  in  our  generation  as  com- 
pletely new  types  of  products  and  processes 
have  evolved  New  techniques  have  emerged, 
new  methixis  of  assay,  new  ways  to  test  .And 
It  Is  sometimes  a  bit  irritating  to  have  the 
r.ofesslonal  critics  Judge  our  past  conditions 
by  present  standards  and  present  knowledge 
Look  at  us  as  we  :ire  today  Our  commit- 
ment here  is  complete  and  Its  big  and  ex- 
pensive. 

.And  the  fourth  commitment  which  I  have 
not  too  often  seen  discussed  publicly,  is  dis- 
tribution Our  products  through  our  whole- 
salers, our  retailers  .ind  the  hospitals  are  100 
percent  available  throughout  the  United 
States  Now.  Sears  Roebuck.  I  have  been  told, 
likes  'o  point  with  pride — and  rightly  so — 
to  the  fact  that  It  has  86  percent  distribu- 
tion Why  not  100  percenf  Too  expensive.' 
Probably  not  worth  it  But  If  a  prescription 
is  written  tonight  m  any  hamlet  in  these 
United  States  of  .America,  the  odds  are  large 
Indeed  that  I'  will  be  promptly  tilled  by  some 
corner  drugstore,  or  even  be  already  In  the 
doctors  bag  This  Is  a  tremendous  job  of 
making  products  .ivallable  through  the 
wholesaler,  the  retailer  and  the  hospital,  and 
our  detail  men  are  x  strong  adjunct  to  this — 
checking  stixks  aiid  inventories,  iceing  th.it 
stocks  are  maintained  .it  adequate  levels  ai»d 
emergency  needs  met  promptly  But  thif 
process  l.s  burled  m  our  published  profit  and 
loss  statement's  where  it  is  usually  included 
in  a  single  line  that  says  selling  and  general 
administrative    expenses.    The    distribution 
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system  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry  i>; 
however  a  great  service  to  the  .Americiui 
public  It  Is  a  critical  stage  m  the  delivery 
of  pharmaceuticals  to  the  consumer  and  n 
mv  view  otir  accounts  sh<nild  be  organized 
so  that  the  role  of  this  essential  service  c;ui 
be  better  measured  • 

Next  among  the  basic  commitments  is  edu- 
cation We  have  an  extensive  education  sv.s- 
tem  It  begins  with  the  detail  man.  but  It  is 
in  our  llter.iture  in  the  distribution  of  re- 
prints from  the  technical  Journals,  our  sym- 
posia, our  ho.spUal  meetings,  our  films — a  tre- 
mendous educational  network  directed  to- 
wards every  physician,  phari'nacl.tt  and  hos- 
pital And  in  every  analysis  of  this  system 
that  I  cin  recall  even  by  our  critics,  one 
thing  we  get  back  clearly  from  the  doctor 
IS  that  certainly  to  a  significant  extent,  our 
activities  In  relation  to  them,  are  truly  edu- 
cational and  a  true  service  to  the  medlc.il 
profession  and,  therefore,  to  the  patient 

Now  finally  there  Is  promotion — sheer 
str.-Ughl  building  of  the  market  and  sh.ire 
of  the  market  Our  industry  Is  different  from 
others  in  degree  but  not  In  kind  .Attention 
must  be  attracted  to  the  prtKlucts  avnllable 
especially  new  prixluct*  This  history  of  mar- 
keting proves  that  people  do  not  beat  a  path 
to  your  door  to  buy  that  bett<"r  mousetrrip 
The  market  must  be  made  We  must  t^ike 
greater  care,  but  we  must  ^^tlll  build  the 
market  This  is  a  typical  free  enterprise  t\pe 
of  operation  which  l.s  expensive  .ind  necessary 
and  without  It  the  other  services  would  u..t 
be  possible 

So  there  they  are  these  six  coinmitmeirs 
of  the  pharm.iceutlcal  industry 

The  most  significant  thing  about  this 
briefly  uAd  story  is  that  if  brings  home  that 
the  phiu'inaceutlcal  industry  Is  not  Just  a 
manufacturing  industry,  but  a  service  in- 
dustry as  well  We  are  a  service  and  a  prc<l- 
uct  industry  with  six  commitments  of  pr  - 
found  social  value  This  is  basic  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  we  use 

At  the  beginning  of  this  talk.  I  touched 
so  lightly  as  hardly  to  have  done  it  on  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  this  industry  But. 
in  the  future  even  more  should  be  exi>ec'fcl 
of  this  industry  because  knowledge  builds 
on  knowledge  in  geometric  prt>gression  .And 
the  evidence  is  .ill  there,  that  there  will  be 
a  speaker  like  me  :)0  or  35  years  from  iii'a- 
making  the  kind  of  comparison  I  did  al  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  and  probably  Ukeiiin? 
us,  too.  to  some  equivalent  of  the  kindly  'Id 
general  practitioner  who  had  hardly  ai:v- 
thing  In  his  black  bug 

But  some  members  of  this  industry  do  nut 
■issume  all  of  these  commitments.  Some, 
hardly  any  of  them  .And  I  think  this  con- 
trast helps  bring  the  slgnlflc.^ncc  of  these 
commitments  into  clear  perspective 

I  remember  many  years  ago  encounterine 
one  of  these  people  m  this  category  of  little 
or  no  commitments,  and  out  of  sheer  curi- 
osity. I  said  to  him.  How  do  you  operate'  I 
know  you  don't  do  any  research  I  doubt  if 
you  do  any  development  Ive  never  seen  any 
advertising,  and  you  don  t  have  any  detail 
men  do  you"' "  .And  he  got  a  big  laugh  out  of 
this  .^nd  he  said.  "It's  simple  enough  Fir5t 
of  all.  Im  not  a  full-line  house.  I  pick  .ind 
chtx).se  the  fast-moving  items  that  ;ire  .il- 
ready  developed,  like  the  best-.<4elllng  pnxi- 
ucts  in  the  Pfizer  penicillin  line  '  This  '.v.is 
many  years  ago  .is  I  said  But  he  said.  I  can 
make  these  products  and.  in  fact.  I  can  make 
them  cheaper  than  you  can — you're  too 
fancy  .And  I  can  send  a  i>ostcard  to  the  drua- 
glst  Not  all  across  the  nation,  not  even 
throughout  all  of  my  state  But  I  can  send  a 
postcard  to  the  druggist  and  say  Tve  ^?: 
penicillin  available  at  the  lowest  price  on  the 
market  They  won't  all  ccjme  to  me.  but  III 
set  my  shai*  "  He  said,  "rm  going  down  to 
Palm  Beach  this  winter  What  are  vou  do- 
ing?" 

I  don't  deny  that  man  his  right  to  operate 
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in  that  fashion  as  long  as  his  products  meet 
proper  quality  standards  I  don't  even  crltl- 
ciae  But  I  ask  this  queetion:  What  Is  the 
relative  -social  value  of  this  entrepreneur.  I 
don't  mean  the  value  of  his  enterprise  to 
himself  I  mean  the  value  to  society.  This  Is 
what  is  in  issue  these  days  This  Is  what  the 
debate  is  really  all  about,  or  should  be  about. 
T"  some,  the  lower  prices  of  the  drugs  he 
supplies  will  .seem  an  important  social  con- 
tribution. But  Just  what  Is  the  net  value  to 
scxiety  of  that  price  differential,  when  It 
IS  achieved  by  largely  or  completely  avoiding 
those  vital  .service  commitments  to  research, 
de^elopment.  quality  control,  distribution, 
education,  and  marketing  that  has  earned 
world  leadership  for  the  American  pharma- 
ceutical industry,  and  on  which  the  progress 
of  therapeutics  very  substantially  depends? 
What  IS  the  real  price  of  that  low  price  drug? 
And  who  pays  it? 

.So  this  is  the  point  of  beginning  for  our 
indiustry — to  know  ourselves  through  serious 
study,  to  welcome  the  beginning  of  the  pos- 
.kible  new  atmosphere  iis  the  shrill  cries  seem 
to  moderate,  or  at  least  as  some  moderate 
voues  begin  to  be  heard.  Before  us  now  is 
the  ditTicult  problem  of  the  future  of  health 
care  in  this  country.  Our  hope  and  our  re- 
sp.inslblUty  is  to  participate  with  our  new 
partners-  government,  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  ucademia.  In  building  for  the 
future  The  old  way  of  hostile  hearings  and 
regulatory  battles  has  little  to  do  with  this 
future — indeed  can  only  hinder  and  impede 
It  In  a  word.  If  we  are  to  build  the  future 
It  will  be  by  cooperation.  In  that  necessary 
cooperative  effort,  the  pharmaceutical  Indus- 
try IS  ready  to  do  its  part 
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AMENDING  TITLE  28.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  TO  EXTEND  THE 
TIME  FOR  FILING  TORT  ACTIONS 
BV  CERTAIN  PERSONS 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  15. 1969 

.Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  10124,  oflfered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Dono- 
HUE ' ,  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  tort 
actions  by  pensons  under  the  age  of  21, 
or  in.sane  or  mentally  ill,  or  imprisoned 
on  a  rriminal  charge. 

I  have  sponsored  a  similar  bill  in  past 
Congresses  and  in  this  Congress — H.R. 
415.T.  91st  Congress.  The  bill  will  modify 
exi>ting  law  by  providing  that  the  2- 
year  .statute  of  limitations  applicable  to 
to!T  actions  against  the  Government  will 
not  i-un  against  persons  under  legal  dis- 
abihty  at  the  time  the  action  accrues, 
and  that,  such  individuals  may  present 
the  claim  within  2  years  after  the  dis- 
ability ceases.  We  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  persons  suffering  from  legal 
di.sabilities  and  particularly  those  who 
arc  imder  age  are  actually  being  deprived 
of  their  rights  because  of  the  presently 
ovprsinct  limitation  provision  in  subsec- 
tion bi  of  .section  2401.  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

There  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  supiwrt  H.R.  10124  and  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
Mr  DoNOHUE  I  for  the  action  of  his  sub- 
committee in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
House  floor. 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  about  the  apparent 
erosion  by  the  Nixon  administration  of 
our  position  of  support  for  a  fair  and 
permanent  resolution  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  basis  of  our  policy  has  been  to 
promote  a  settlement  by  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  parties  of  their  dis- 
putes over  borders,  recognition,  refugees, 
and  access  to  international  waterways 
and.  until  such  a  settlement  can  be 
reached,  to  assure  Israel's  invulnerability 
to  Arab  attack. 

The  first  disturbing  indication  that  the 
Nixon  administration  was  backing  away 
from  this  policy  occurred  at  its  inception 
when  Gov.  William  Scranton  announced, 
after  a  Presidential  fact-finding  tour  of 
the  area,  that  the  new  administration 
was  going  to  pursue  a  more  "even- 
handed"  policy.  Next  came  a  period  of 
equivocation  over  delivery  of  Phantom 
jets  to  Israel  in  pursuance  with  prior 
commitments.  While  the  jets  have  now- 
been  promised,  they  still  have  not  been 
delivered. 

These  events  led  to  sincere  fears  that 
"even-handedness"  meant  abandoning 
Israel  in  favor  of  Republican  oil  interests 
in  the  Arab  States. 

These  fears  were  heightened  when  the 
United  States  supported  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  condemning  Israel  for 
her  attacks  on  Lebanon  in  response  to 
actions  of  Arab  terrorists  in  blowing  up 
an  El  Al  airliner  at  Beirut  airport  with- 
out any  condemnation  for  the  Arab  at- 
tacks which  provoked  the  incident.  Tliis 
hardly  seemed  even-handed.  Nor  did  our 
abstention  from  subsequent  one-sided 
U.N.  Middle  East  resolutions  or  our 
silence  in  the  U.N.  during  the  public 
hangings  by  Iraq  of  Jews. 

These  fears  were  again  aroused  wiien 
the  U.S. -proposed  four-power  talks  to 
promote  a  Middle  East  settlement  with 
France  and  Russia  committed  to  side 
with  the  Arabs.  They  were  barely  as- 
suaged by  our  assurances  that  the  four 
powers  would  concern  themselves  solely 
with  broad  guidelines  for  peace  and  not 
the  specifics  of  a  settlement  which  we 
stated  would  be  left  to  direct  negotiations. 

The  State  Department's  latest  pro- 
nouncement inviting  resumption  of  offi- 
cial recognition  of  the  Arab  States  that 
have  sw^orn  to  annihilate  Israel  and  are 
daily  sending  terrorists  across  her  bor- 
ders to  kill  her  citizens  can  but  confirm 
these  fears. 

Worse  yet,  Secretary  Rogers'  recent 
speech  putting  forward  specific  border 
settlement  proposals,  undermines  Is- 
rael's chief  bargaining  position  requiring 
direct  negotiations  of  the  details  of  a  set- 
tlement. Indeed,  since  only  direct  nego- 
tiations can  produce  a  permanent  and 
lasting  settlement,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's position  seriously  jeopardizes  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  that  troubled  area. 
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It  seems  clear  that  President  Nasser 
and  his  radical  Arab  associates  will  in- 
terpret Secretary  Rogers'  latest  over- 
tures as  a  signal  that  they  are  free  to 
pursue,  with  Soviet  assistance,  their 
policy  of  military  adventurism  against 
Israel  and  her  people.  This  encourage- 
ment could  well  prove  to  be  explosive. 

Indeed,  it  is  significant  that  no  sooner 
had  Secretary  Rogers  spoken  than  the 
Soviet  Union's  prime  minister  promised 
increased  military  aid  for  Egypt  and  re- 
affirmed his  nation's  support  for  the  ter- 
rorist Arab  guerrilla  movement. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet-Arab 
strategy  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
such  intense  crisis  that  the  United  States 
would  force  major  concessions  upon  Is- 
rael as  the  price  for  a  temporary  respite. 
And  temporary  it  clearly  would  be,  for  no 
arrangement  worked  out  in  the  absence 
of  direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arabs  can  liope  to  have  any 
permanence. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not  let  ourselves 
be  coerced  into  such  a  position,  for  to 
do  so  would  jeopardize  the  political  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  Is- 
rael without  achieving  a  meaningful 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  To  undermine 
Israel  at  this  time  would  merely  whet  the 
radical  Arab  appetite  for  full-scale  as- 
sault on  Israel  and  increase  the  risk  of  a 
wider  war. 

It  is  appropriate  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  statements  made  by  John  Foster 
Dulles  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Eisenhower : 

Tlie  preservation  of  the  State  of  Israel  is 
one  of  the  essential  goals  of  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

Israel  is  the  one  bastion  of  freedom  in 
the  Middle  East.  By  encouraging  the 
Arabs,  we  are  playing  with  fire  in  an 
explosive  situation.  If  the  Arabs  mount 
a  major  attack  on  Israel,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  becoming  involved.  It  is  eminently 
in  our  interests  to  prevent  such  a  con- 
flict from  breaking  out  and  to  return  to 
the  sound  principles  for  a  sound  settle- 
ment that  this  country  has  pursued  until 
the  present. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr.   SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorial  for  today  is  from  tlie  Arizona 
Republic.  T\\e  editorial  follows: 
Congress  Left   To  Decide   Safety   Qiestio.v 
OF  Heavier  Tricks 

Washington. — The  Nixon  administration 
left  It  up  to  Congress  yesterday  to  decide 
whether  heavier  .md  bigger  trailer  trucks  and 
buses  are  safe  enough  vo  be  permitted  to 
travel  on  interstate  highways. 

Federal  Highway  Administrator  F,  C. 
Turner  told  a  House  public  works  subcom- 
mittee his  agency  did  not  iiave  'sufficient  re- 
liable evidence"  to  determine  whether  the 
increased  sizes  of  trucks  and  Du.ses  proposed 
in  controversial  legislation  would  mean  addi- 
tional safety  hazards  to  motorists. 

If  Congress  decides  motorists  safety  is  not 
affected  "measurably."  Turner  said,   the  ad- 
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ministration  would  urge  that  implementa- 
uon  be  delayed  unti:  July  I.  197a.  rather 
than  on  the  date  of  paAsat^e  The  govern- 
ment neetls  tl.e  three  years  to  set  perfunn- 
ance  sta:ulards  for  the  bigger  trucks,  he 
said 

Turner's  !ung-a*alted  disclosure  of  the  .id- 
mlnlstra'.l m  p(J8ltion  on  the  bill,  while  not 
an  endorsement.  br'>nght  smiles  to  the  faces 
ijf  subcomnrultee  members  who  support  the 
legislation 

As  opp<.nent  Rep  Pred  Schwengel.  R-Iowa, 
said  It  wafl  incredible"  that  the  Transporta- 
tljn  Depwrtinent  did  not  recommend  delay 
In  action  m  the  t)i!l  until  It  could  collect 
adequate  safety  data 

The  bill,  supported  by  the  trucking  In- 
dustry and  opposed  by  the  Amerl 'an  Auto- 
lUjOUe  Aijoclatijn.  wjulU  inireaae  :r j-m  S 
feet  to  8'j  feet  the  maximum  allowable 
width  of  trucks  and  buses  uilng  the  Inter- 
state highway  system 

The  limit  on  weight  would  be  rUsed  from 
73.280  pounds  to  108  500  pounds  The  length, 
which  Is  nut  limited  ntfw  w  .uM  h*-  'f  at 
70  feet  Turner  recommended  a  rriK.niim 
length  of  6.5  feet 


CHRISTIAN   HiaHB:R   EDUCATION 
AND  THE  SEVENTIES 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday    Dfcember  17.  1969 

Mr  NICHOLS  Mr  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 18  1969  Dr  Harr>-  Philpott.  pres- 
ident of  Auburn  University,  addressed  the 
Alabama  Baptist  State  Convention  in 
BirminKham  Dr  Philpott  is  an  ordained 
Baptist  minister  although  he  has  never 
held  a  pastorate,  his  entire  career  has 
been  in  'he  field  of  education  In  his  ad- 
dress. Dr  Philpott  outlined  the  continu- 
ing? need  for  Christian  higher  education 
in  the  years  ahead  I  would  like  to  share 
his  thouijhts  on  this  important  subject 
with  my  colleagues  by  inserting  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point 

rHRtSTl.W     HlLiHCR     EDViATtON     AND    THr 

Seventies 

Our  emphasis  on  Christian  higher  educa- 
tion continues  a  glorloos  phase  "f  Baptist  his- 
tory It  Is  well  to  remind  ^'urselves  of  The 
fundamental  importance  'f  education  in  the 
development  of  Baptist  churches  Our  pres- 
ent-day herl'age  has  many  roots  but  none 
IS  more  imp<;>rtant  than  the  leadership  of 
Luther  Rice  in  the  Itfth  Century  One  com- 
mentator has  descrltwd  his  return  from 
Burma  to  .-iollclt  suppijrt  for  Judaon's  pio- 
neering missionary  enterprise  a^  the  single 
m.ist  important  event  In  Baptist  history 
during  the  IJth  Century  He  arrive*!  with  a 
great  zeal  f'jr  missions  but  discovered  the 
■support  neces-sary  for  these  could  not  be 
obtained  tiecause  of  the  fragmente<l  charac- 
ter and  separatism  of  the  Baptls'  churches 
and  because  of  the  appal'.mg  lack  of  educa- 
tion within  the  ministry  and  the  leadership 
of  the  churchee  If  the  mls&lonary  endeavor 
was  to  move  forward.  It  wajj  necessary  to 
bring  the  churches  together  in  associations 
and  conventions  and  to  overcume  'he  lack 
of  education  and  understanding 

With  unequaled  devotion  Rice  traveled 
throughout  the  eastern  and  southern  United 
States  drawing  Baptists  together,  presenting 
the  missionary  challenge  and  sparking  the 
organuatlon  of  Baptist  colleges  and  9chot)U 
The  dlttlculty  of  his  task  can  ite  seen  m  the 
fact  that  an  early  division  In  the  ranks  of 
the    Baptists    separated    those    wh  j    t>elleved 
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m  education  and  missions  from  those  who 
opposed  such  endeavors  by  the  churches 
Our  forebearers  proudly  proclaimed  them- 
selves Missionary  Baptists  and  equally  em- 
phasized their  great  concern  for  education 
f'hurch-reldled  educational  pr'T^rjuns.  acad- 
emies. wjUeges.  universities  and  seminaries 
characterl/ed  the  educational  enterprises  of 
our  churches  and  continue  to  be  a  basic  em- 
phasis of  our  Christian  mission  ttxlay  De- 
spite the  problems  wTilch  face  us  education- 
ally and  the  cnanges  In  American  educa- 
tion which  have  had  their  efTect  on  uur  pro- 
grams we  Would  be  disloyal  to  our  Baptist 
heritage  and  more  Iniportantly.  unworthy 
iif  the  f  iture  if  we  did  not  continue  t4.  give 
major  unportance  to  these  endeavors 

I  stand  befnre  you  today  as  a  concerned 
individual  with  a  troubled  soul  I  have  al- 
ways held  and  still  dn  a  firm  belief  In  the 
dual  system  of  higher  education  as  we  have 
Known  It  in  the  United  States  PT"blems 
which  face  both  the  private  sector  and  the 
public  sector  of  higher  education  are  as  dlf- 
Scult  If  not  more  dlfBcult.  than  at  any 
time  in  o\ir  history  During  this  century  we 
h.ive  witnessed  undreamed  of  exfNjnslon  m 
public  education  while  the  private  and 
church-related  instuutlons  have  been  forced 
by  a  variety  of  clrcums(ancej)  to  simply  hold 
their  own.  as  a  rule  In  Alabama  for  ex- 
ample In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  seen 
a  115  per  cent  enrollment  increase  in  our 
in-stitutlons  of  higher  learning,  with  only  a 
small  pnjportion  of  'his  coming  in  the  pri- 
vate and  church-related  sector  Our  best 
estimates  indicate  that  a  70  per  cent  increase 
la  higher  education  enrollment  will  take 
place  In  the  neit  decade  again  with  the 
uverwhelmliig  percentage  being  in  the  public 
Institutions 

Changing  circumstances  have  dictated  new 
patterns  for  <>ur  Baptist  programs  In  higher 
education  While  continuing  ais  we  abwilutely 
must,  support  fur  '>ur  own  in-stltutli^ns  we 
have  been  challenged  to  develop  Baptist 
Student  Programs  in  uur  public  Institutions. 
The  developing  Junior  College  system  in 
Al.ibama  has  opened  .i  new  opportunity  for 
student  work  :n  many  of  our  churches  .tnd 
for  the  State  Convention  Christian  higher 
education  today  requires  that  we  meet  stu- 
dent needs  whatever  type  of  Institution  they 
attend. 

it  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  public 
institutions  are  immune  fnim  the  same  prob- 
lems private  Institutions  face  In  attempting 
to  fulfill  their  resfjonslbllltles  We  are  wit- 
nessing at  'he  present  time,  and  I  <-:in  <  iil  .■ 
predict  that  this  trend  will  accelerate  In  'he 
next  ten  years  an  obliteration  of  the  line 
which  distinguished  private  and  public  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  m  the  past  Tax 
dollars  now  provide  as  much  af>  45  per  cent 
of  the  annual  operating  budgets  for  some 
private  and  denominational  Institutions 
while  public  Institutions  must  avidly  .seek 
private  gift  support  u.>  supplement  govem- 
mentAl  appropriations 

We  have  only  to  remind  ourselves  that  m 
every  State  Convention  of  Southern  Baptists 
this  vear  the  Issue  >(  uix  support  for  our 
Institutions,  or  government  aid  In  a  variety 
of  forms,  will  be  a  major  consideration.  I 
have  no  simple  answer  to  resolve  tills  Issue 
but  from  a  survey  of  recent  hisujry  can  only 
)ffer  the  prediction  that  In  the  decade  ahead 
some  form  of  support  frc^m  the  governments 
will  be  required  for  the  continued  existence 
of  our  institutions  Our  task  will  be  to  devise 
programs  which  will  .siifeguitrd.  so  far  as 
possible  the  admlnl.stratlon  of  '>ur  schools  In 
private  hands  md  which  will  draw  a  clear 
line  of  distinction  between  ictlvltles  which 
are  religious  In  character  and  those  which 
are  common  to  the  educational  experience 
of  .ill  students 

In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  with  the 
gr-JWlng  understanding  bein^  shown  by  my 
fellow    BapLlats    In    placing    the   day    by    day 
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decisions  m  such  matters  in  the  hands  jf 
trustees  and  the  administrators  of  our  in- 
stitutions L<arge  conventions  can  exprtss 
overall  policies  and  desires  but  simply  in 
not  have  the  time  iind  background  infomi,!- 
tlon  to  make  a  Judgment  on  individual  pr<  - 
grams  and  opportunities  I  am  a  Hrm  belle'  er 
that  authority  In  such  matters  must  be  il--.- 
egated  to  competent  persons  who  will  tiipn 
be  held  accountable  for  the  declsi.  ns 
reached 

Our  pro-am  of  Christian  higher  educ.i- 
tion  Is  further  threatened  by  the  over..! 
crisis  which  faces  our  collegiate  Instltutu-tis 
m  the  nation  today  Traditionally  In  Ann  r- 
ica  we  have  had  great  faith  In  educat.  n 
as  the  ultimate  solution  to  our  major  pn  b- 
lems.  Suddenly,  we  find  ourselves  In  a  situ- 
ation In  which  a  superficial  observer  mitiit 
conclude  that  higher  education  is  the  source 
of  great  problems  m  our  nation  t-ixlay  Si 
much  has  been  written  about  the  crlsl.s  n 
the  campus  that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  pr< - 
vide  additional  documentation  for  a  gr^  ip 
such  as  this  SulBce  It  only  to  say  that  "he 
situation  Is  extremely  complicated  and  no 
simple  description  of  campus  unrest  is  p  - 
slble  We  mtist  be  honest  In  recognizing  Hut 
since  higher  education  occupies  such  a  ci  :.- 
tral  n)le  m  the  preservation  of  Amerl.  :i 
democracy,  those  who  would  undermine  :r 
Ideals  and  our  liberties  have  chosen  ;hi  -e 
institutions  as  the  prime  target  for  destr  .- 
tlon  Small  in  number  but  extremely  vn,.;. 
attracting  an  undue  iunount  of  .itlemi  n 
from  the  news  media  and  the  public,  thev 
nevertheless  do  represent  a  grave  threat  o 
all  of  higher  education 

Recently  one  of  my  friends  In  Journull  :ii 
told  me  that  the  events  which  are  m..sl 
!ni(X)rtant  to  the  news  media  are  those  which 
dejicrtbe  substantial  changes  In  life  as  we 
have  known  it  and  those  which  .ire  lotolly 
unexpected  Riots  and  disorder  on  the  ci.^i- 
pus  s»  foreign  to  the  previous  tranquil;;; 
of  the  academic  environment,  fall  Into  •)\e 
latter  catei{ory  and  make  the  news  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  American  collegians  last  yciir. 
out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  6.500.000.  .re 
estimated  to  have  had  any  involvemtn: 
whatsoever  even  as  onlookers.  In  camtus 
disorders  The  ti.aOO.iXK)  students  who  ■.<..  :.t 
about  their  educational  endeavors  with  :•- 
votlon  and  calmness  h.ive  escaped  notice  It 
Is  this  latter  i^roup  in  my  opinion,  which  \v:!l 
tiltimately  shape  the  future  of  our  natU:. 

However,  we  c^innot  escape  the  fact  •:..: 
wtthm  this  group  there  are  serious  questi.i.i 
being  raised  and  serious  pnjblems  enco-.i:.- 
tered  which  must  be  faced  realistically  oy 
all  of  us  m  education  In  the  next  dec.uie. 
Their  quest  for  relevance  in  the  curriculum. 
their  Impatience  with  the  ethical  hypocr^v 
of  their  elders  and  their  desire  for  knoAl- 
edge  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  .ife 
constitute  the  great  challenge  to  the  Chris- 
tian educator  ttxlay  and  in  the  future  M  re 
than  the  problems  more  than  the  crlsi  .'. 
Is  our  response  to  these  needs  that  shf  lid 
be  of  primary  concern  to  Baptists  today 

We  have  ,i  great  educjt.onal  heritage  i.J 
I  wish  tj  testify  to  a  personal  undlmlnl-;.«'d 
faith  in  our  capacity  to  make  even  prp  '.ft 
contributions  in  the  future  I  am  remit.ied 
of  the  words  of  Robert  A.  MUllkan.  a  great 
physicist  m  my  collegiate  days-  "We  iuve 
come  from  somewhere  and  we  are  uolng  some- 
where The  great  Architect  of  the  Universe 
never  built  a  st.ilrway  that  leads  to  nowhere  " 
Our  Baptist  Institu'lnns  and  our  public  in- 
stitutions have  not  been  built  through  vi  .r* 
of  dedicated  labor  and  service  In  order  'hit 
they  mav  be  destroyed  The  problems  and  he 
crisis  of  'he  m.itneiit  do  n  it  symbolize  he 
beginning  of  the  <>nd  but  rather  a  itrcer 
oppiriunity  for  greater  service  This  will  be 
true  :f  we  are  undergirded  by  the  basic  far.h 
of  our  Christian  g.)i>pei  In  the  w.jrds  o;  St 
Paul  "Beloved,  now  ir?  we  the  Sons  of  O  >d 
and  It  doth  not  yet  appe.tr  what  we  sh.^I!  be  ' 

In  speaking  of  Baptist  higher  educatlij:;    ti 
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tbe  next  decade  I  would  like  to  choose  as  a 
text  some  words  of  Paul  in  his  Second  Bplstle 
to  Timothy.  Writing  In  discouraging  times, 
hN  spirit  remained  buoyant  and  his  faith 
arm  He  points  out  to  the  young  Dlaclple, 
F  T  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fe.ir:  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
siTund  mind."  Those  who  simply  fear  for  the 
•inure  of  our  Baptist  programs  of  education 
are  lacking  In  the  faith  that,  to  those  who 
love  God,  things  will  work  together  for  the 
go-'d. 

As  we  face  the  decade  ahead,  we  are 
animated  not  by  fear  and  doubt  but  by  a 
setise  of  power  It  is  rather  ironic  that  a 
struggle  for  power  has  characterized  so  much 
ot  the  disorder  on  the  campus  today.  An 
educational  Institution — and  the  same  thing 
Is  true  in  a  church — that  is  characterized  by 
a  struggle  for  power,  for  authority  and  con- 
trol. Is  suffering  g^reat  harm  It  is  foreign  to 
the  Intellectual  enterprise  when  raw  power 
is  utilized  by  any  segment  of  the  Institu- 
tion's constituency.  A  college  as  well  as  a 
church  moves  forward  when  there  Is  coopera- 
tive interaction,  mutual  understanding,  and 
a  dedication  to  the  larger  mission. 

The  fwwer  which  Paul  speaks  of  to  Timothy 
c,"'me9  from  a  deep  commitment  to  the  Chrls- 
tiin  interpretation  of  life.  The  power  of 
Ciirtstlan  higher  education  Is  to  be  found  in 
It?  oppKjrtunity  to  transmit  to  succeeding 
generations  this  comprehensive  understand- 
;n.r  of  the  meaning  of  existence.  The  late 
Walter  Llppm&nn  once  observed:  "We  have 
es-.^bllshed  a  system  of  education  In  which 
we  insist  that  while  everyone  should  be  edu- 
ce ed  there  Is  nothing  In  particular  that  an 
educated  man  must  know."  The  growth  of 
fictual  knowledge  through  research  and  ex- 
perimentation gives  to  our  young  people  more 
and  more  to  learn.  It  has  also  fragmented 
onr  programs  and  resulted  too  often  In  an 
educational  program  for  narrow  ^eclallsts. 
The  cry  for  relevance  from  our  young  people 
•X)day  Is  often  the  cry  for  unified  meaning 
and  understanding  in  the  midst  of  confused 
diversity.  Our  young  people  need  a  religious 
faith  which  can  provide  a  dynamic  unity  of 
understanding.  This  was  the  role  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  lives  of  our  forefathers  and  It 
Is  the  reassertlon  In  our  educational  pro- 
irrums  of  this  metaphyslc  which  provides  us 
tti'h  iK>wer  for  the  future. 

\?ain  Paul  reminds  us  that  we  were  not 
crcn  a  spirit  of  fear  but  of  love.  Our  young 
pe'ple  are  troubled  by  the  Impersonality  of 
our  lives  and  so  many  of  our  institutions. 
Tot  many  of  them  are  lonely,  yearning  for  a 
warm  community  but  unable  to  find  It. 
Wlien  we  deal  with  the  masses  as  we  are 
forced  to  do  in  education  today,  we  have  the 
temptation  to  think  of  students  only  as  niun- 
ber-  iind  not  as  individual  hviman  personali- 
ties sacred  in  the  sight  of  the  God  who  made 
fhi»m. 

Astaln,  it  is  interesting  that  some  of  our 
re:  Iters  have  latched  on  to  the  basic  neces- 
fitv  for  love  and  appropriated  It  for  their 
own.  Unfortunately,  their  definitions  and 
descriptions  of  love  are  a  parody  on  the  con- 
cept set  forth  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  fact, 
h"?pver.  that  they  seek  to  capitalize  on  love 
sh  ild  re-enforce  our  own  commitment  to  its 
Importance  in  education  and  all  aspects  of 
life 

''tie  of  the  memorable  addresses  that  I 
ha\e  heard  In  my  lifetime  was  delivered  by 
the  late  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Library  at  the  University 
>■'{  Florida.  Dr.  FYeeman  was  for  many  years 
the  editor  of  the  Richmond  News-Leader 
^H'J  author  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  bl- 
^raphy  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  At  the  conclusion 
of  ills  address  he  made  the  rather  startling 
ob'frvatlon  that  the  most  Important  thing 
ab<  It  the  library  was  not  to  be  found  In  the 
size  of  the  building  or  the  boolcs  that  It 
«)!:*ained.  Its  future  usefulness  would  be 
determined  bv  whether  or  not  there  was  love 
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for  human  beings  on  the  part  of  those  who 
served  In  it.  Justifying  this  observation  from 
personal  experience,  he  told  how  as  a  boy  of 
nine  he  had  accldently  walked  into  a  private 
library  In  Richmond.  A  kindly  librarian,  who 
loved  little  boys,  ignored  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  be  there,  and  led  him  to  a 
shelf  containing  biographies  of  American 
heroes  and  invited  him  to  read.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  life-long  interest  for  him. 
In  later  years  he  told  of  encountering  many 
librarians  whose  attitude  seemed  to  be  one 
of  daring  him  to  try  to  get  any  help  or  serv- 
ice from  them.  Whenever  such  events  took 
place,  he  stated  that  he  uttered  a  silent 
prayer  of  thanks  to  God  for  the  fact  that  his 
first  encounter  with  a  librarian  was  with  one 
who  loved  little  children. 

Love  for  human  beings  is  still  basic  to  all 
of  education.  A  teacher  may  achieve  com- 
petence in  a  subject  matter  field  but  without 
love  and  a  desire  to  help  others  can  never 
be  a  competent  communicator  of  the  mate- 
rial. A  university  or  a  college  which  is  not 
undergirded  by  an  interest  in  Individuals  and 
a  concern  for  their  development  will  never 
fulfill  its  educational  mission.  "Let  love  be 
genuine"  should  be  an  imperative  for  all  of 
us  in  education. 

Paul  reminds  us  also  that  we  do  not  possess 
the  spirit  of  fear  but  of  a  sound  mind.  While 
true  education  must  concern  Itself  with  more 
than  Intellectual  attainments,  this  remains 
our  central  concern.  As  John  Maysfield  has 
written:  "A  true  university  Is  a  place  where 
those  who  hate  ignorance  may  strive  to  know, 
where  those  who  perceive  the  truth  may 
strive  to  make  others  see."  Christian  higher 
education  rests  on  the  words  of  Jesus  that 
"you  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free." 

This  matter  is  of  particular  importance  to 
those  of  via  who  are  Baptist  because  of  our 
historic  emphasis  on  the  freedom  and  su£B- 
ciency  of  the  Individual  to  formulate  his 
faith,  based  on  his  understanding  of  the 
revelation  of  the  scriptures.  An  open  mind 
with  freedom  to  explore  and  propound  is 
essential  to  our  institutions  as  well  as  our 
churches.  Occasionally  our  enthusiasm  for  a 
particular  point  of  view  leads  us  to  forget 
this  basic  tenet  of  our  faith.  I  have  heard 
a  Baptist  stand  on  a  Convention  fioor  and 
say  that  our  Baptist  colleges  should  teach 
nothing  but  the  things  that  all  Baptists 
believe.  I  fear  thait  having  determined  be- 
liefs on  which  there  was  complete  unanimity, 
there  would  be  very  little  left  for  the  cur- 
riculum to  cover.  We  must  guard  against 
attempts  to  creedalize  our  faith  and  to  tyran- 
nize a  sincere  seeker  for  truth. 

In  a  recent  speech  John  Gardner,  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
spoke  of  two  groups  of  people  who  were  a 
danger  to  our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
He  referred  to  them  as  unloving  critics  and 
uncritical  lovers.  Throughout  history  our  In- 
stitutions have  been  under  attack  by  some 
who  were  an ti -intellectual  and  anti-educa- 
tional. Unloving  critics,  may  have  sought  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  to  undermine  our  pro- 
grams and  our  witness.  On  the  other  side, 
there  have  been  those  who  have  been  so 
devoted  to  the  institutions  as  they  knew 
them  that  they  have  smothered  them  In 
complacency  and  tradition.  Both  groups  are 
equally  harmful.  Our  institutions  need  the 
critical  assistance  and  the  incisive  sugges- 
tions of  those  who  love  them  and  wish  to  see 
them  advance.  It  has  been  said  that  "he 
has  a  right  to  criticize  who  has  a  heart  to 
help."  It  Is  Baptists  in  this  category  who 
will  assist  our  institutions  in  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  minds. 

The  minds  which  we  seek  to  develop  are 
ncKt  limited  to  factual  Information  and  em- 
pirical observations.  Rather,  they  possess  the 
capacity  to  reason  and  to  understand  within 
the  context  of  a  great  faith.  Education  it- 
self is  an  enterprise  of  faith.  Someone  has 
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said  that  any  fool  can  count  the  niunber  of 
apples  on  a  tree  but  that  it  takes  a  wise  man 
to  coun>t  the  number  of  trees  In  an  apple.  It 
la  a  faith  In  our  young  people,  a  faith  in  the 
future  and  a  faith  in  the  realization  of  God's 
purpose  for  our  lives  that  motivates  us. 

In  retrospect,  the  problems  and  difficul- 
ties we  face  are  small  compared  with  the 
clrctimstances  confronting  Luther  Rice  on 
his  return  to  America.  There  is  an  old  Greek 
proverb  which  says:  "Things  worthy  of  ad- 
miration are  never  easily  won."  The  world 
we  dream  of,  the  Institutions  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  cause 
we  seek  to  advance  demand  not  a  spirit  of 
fear  but  of  great  faith.  The  willingness  of 
each  of  us  to  assiune  otir  responsibility  in 
our  time  will  determine  our  stewardship  of 
a  great  heritage  we  have  received  from  those 
who  have  gone  before. 

Two  men  were  climbing  In  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains — one  a  novice  and  the  other  a 
veteran.  Having  been  overtaken  by  night- 
fall, they  spent  the  night  sleeping  on  a  ledge. 
Early  in  the  morning  a  storm  which  the 
Latins  call  Euroclydon  blew  across  the  peaks. 
The  frightened  neophjrte  cried  out,  "I 
think  this  Is  the  end  of  the  world!"  The  vet- 
eran climber  responded,  "No,  this  Is  how 
the  dawn  comes  In  the  Pyrenees." 

In  prayerful  confidence  and  devoted  serv- 
ice, let  each  of  us  resolve  that  the  Seventies 
win  witness  a  new  dawn  of  advance  for 
Christian  higher  education  In  our  nation. 


UNSOLICITED  CREDIT  CARDS 
MENACE  CONSUMER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
solicited credit  cards  have  become  one 
of  the  major  scourges  of  the  Nation's 
consumers.  The  cards  have  been  an  open 
invitation  to  mail  fraud  and  can  expose 
unsuspecting  individuals  to  possible  lia- 
bility. 

The  Nixon  administration  initially 
supported  the  idea  of  a  ban  on  unsolic- 
ited credit  cards,  but  more  recently 
modified  its  stand.  Such  action  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  public  interest  and 
must  be  revoked  to  eliminate  the  irre- 
sponsible mailings  once  and  for  all. 

The  following  two  editorials  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Washington 
Star  provide  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  unsolicited  credit  card  problem: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Dec.  11,  1969] 

The  Prestoent's  CoMMrmx  on  Whose 

Interests? 

Back  in  September,  we  had  some  harsh 
words  to  say  about  the  p)eople  who  send 
out  unsolicited  credit  cards  and  we  thought 
that  the  President's  Committee  on  Consum- 
er Interests  was  with  us.  It  had  urged  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  we  did,  to 
adopt  a  proposed  regulation  barring  com- 
panies under  its  Jtirlsdictlon  from  sending 
these  cards  to  you  without  finding  out  first 
if  you  want  them.  It  had  also  asked  Congress, 
as  we  had  done,  to  bar  these  unsolicited  mail- 
ings by  companies  not  within  the  FTC's 
jurisdiction,  notably  banks  and  transporta- 
tion companies. 

Now  we  find  out  that  for  some  reason 
not  exactly  clear  these  White  House  guard- 
ians of  consumer  Interests  have  had  a 
change  of  heart.  The   problem   had  better 
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be  studied  some  more  the  committee's  legis- 
lative director  testlfled  the  other  day  An 
outright  ban  im  s-vich  malUnfipi  he  said,  might 
give  the  banks  and  companies  and  stores 
that  have  already  sent  them  out  an  unfair 
adv<intage  over  those  whi^  haven  t  done  It 
yet 

That  argument  may  have  some  appeal 
to  those  who  look  at  credit  cards  only  from 
the  corp<'>rate  viewpijlnt  It  is  exactly  the 
argument  made  to  Congress  in  recent  weeks 
by  the  brismess  Interests  But  one  hopes  for 
better  from  the  President's  Committee 
which  is  after  all  supposed  to  be  concerned 
with  coriiurner  interests  Consumers  who 
have  already  had  to  bend.  fold,  spindle,  mu- 
tilate and  destroy  far  too  manv  unwanted 
credit  cards  are  likely,  we  think,  to  regard 
It  as  a  pretty  sleai-y  argument  It  is  a  little 
like  a  farmer  refusing  to  lock  his  chicken 
C'Hip  after  the  first  raid  by  the  foxes  for 
fear  'if  being  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the  foxes 

The  case  against  the  mailing  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  is  simple  The  price  on  a  stolen 
credit  card  is  SHW  in  the  underworld  and 
postal  officials  say  these  mass  mailings  have 
caused  a  seven-fold  increase  in  mall  fraud 
cases  In  recent  years  That,  alone,  is  sulfl- 
cien*  cau.se  for  Congress  to  act  When  you 
add  ttie  inconvenience  these  mailings  cause 
consumers,  the  possible  liability  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  and  the  invasion  of  their 
privacy,  the  case  for  congressional  action 
becomes  overwhelming  Tl»e  advice  of  the 
Whit-?  House  gttardlans  of  consumer  interests 
Is  of  no  help  on  this  issue  and  wont  be  until 
the  guardians  discover  that  the  word  con- 
sumer means  one  who  uses,  not  one  who 
sells 

IProm  the  W.^shingum    iDC  i    Star    Dec    9. 
19691 

Ct7RBINC    THE    CREDIT    CARD    BLIZZARD 

It  Is  re^ettable  that  White  House  con- 
sumer aide  Robert  Meade  has  backed  away 
from  his  .strong  stand  m  favor  of  an  across- 
the-board  ban  on  unsolicited  mailings  of 
credit  cards  When  he  appeared  before  the 
House  Postal  Subcommittee  on  November  19 
Meade  was  ,iU  for  such  a  ban  He  cited  the 
SIiX)  rrulUon  .i  year  loss  resulting  from  thefts 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards  He  also  men- 
tioned lie  nuisance  value  to  the  .iddressee 
who  is  jbiiged  to  destroy  these  cards  or  re- 
turn them 

But  m  his  recent  appearance  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions. Meade  trotted  out  the  stale  argument 
that  such  an  .icr'jss-the-board  curb  would 
be  urtfair  to  newcomers  to  the  plastic  credit 
field  In  point  of  fact,  the  White  House 
aide  expUcitlv  rejected  this  argument  in  his 
November  19th  testimony  for  a  very  good 
reason  If  these  newxrumers  have  a  credit 
card  that  people  want,  the  cird  will  sell  it- 
self with  the  aid  of  a  credit  card  application 
and  appropriate  advertising  materials  Un- 
solicited mailings  are  not  required  to  make 
the  sale 

In  any  event,  the  White  Hou.se  surelv  owes 
less  solicitude  to  these  newcomers  to  the 
plastic  credit  field  and  more  to  the  millions 
of  American  families  a  hair-breadth  above 
the  poverty  line  who  have  been  bombarded 
with  unwanted  credit  cards  Despite  consid- 
erable congressional  prxlding.  the  adminis- 
tration has  yet  to  send  forth  a  blU  that  ad- 
dresses this  problem  Meanwhile  the  apF>ear- 
ances  of  Mr  Meade  before  Interested  c<jn- 
gresslonal  panels  serve  to  mark  time  Even- 
tually, of  course,  the  administration  will 
have  to  bite  the  bullet  and  let  the  public 
know  whether  It  favors  a  complete  curb  on 
unsolicited  credit  card  mailings  In  our  view. 
It  would  do  well  to  come  out  promptly  for 
such  a  curb  before  all  of  us  are  burled  under 
mounds  of  these  cards. 
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THE  BLACK  P.^NTHERS    THE  UNFTT 

HON   ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

'K     ILI  1N'>IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tui'sdav    Drrembcr   16    1969 

Mr  MIKV.A  Mr  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  mi.slnterpretatlon  and  much 
distortion  of  the  Black  Panther  •.shoot- 
out" in  Chicago  liust  week  and  the  efforts 
of  citizen.s  and  public  offlcial.s  to  obtain 
an  impartial  reixirt  on  that  event  Mayor 
Daley  has  called  for  an  impartial  report 
on  the  matter,  the  Civil  Rmhts  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  has  an- 
nounced that  It  will  investigate  the  shoot- 
out, and  a  national  ad  hoc  committee  of 
distinguished  lawyers  has  indicated  that 
It  plans  a  citizens  inquiry 

What  IS  ironic  about  this  nationwide 
interest  m  the  Chicago  shootout  is  that 
the  Black  Panthers  are  the  unlikeliest  of 
martyrs  The  Black  Panthers  were  and 
are  a  gun-totinu.  violence-prfaching 
group  of  self-proclaimed  (wlilical  revolu- 
tionaries It  It  all  the  more  tramc  Uiat 
the  Black  Panthers'  violent  ph:lo.sophy 
and  their  inherent  lack  of  appeal  to  the 
vast  majonty  of  our  citizens — black  and 
white — have  been  obscured  by  the  unan- 
swered questions  which  surround  the 
early  morning  laid  on  the  Panther  apart- 
ment in  Chicago  The  more  quick'y  these 
questions  can  be  answered  and  all  citi- 
zens' doubts  resolved,  the  nore  quickly 
attention  will  again  focus  on  'iie  real 
question — whether  the  Panthers  philos- 
ophy of  violence  and  the  nun  has  any- 
thing of  value  to  contribute  to  solving  the 
problems  of  race  relations  in  America. 
My  own  belief  is  that  it  does  not. 

These  thoughts  were  brought  out  re- 
cently m  an  editorial  m  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  I  in.sert  the  editorial.  '  Tlie 
Unfit  Martyrs.  ■  at  this  jxunt  in  the 
Record 

IProm  The  Washington  iDC  i   Evening  Star. 

Mondav.Dec    15.   19691 

The    UNtTT    Martyrs 

The  Black  Panthers — in  case  anyone  needs 
reminding — is  a  small,  loud,  revolutionary 
organization  which  preaches  race  hatred,  ex- 
tols violence,  collects  arms  and  excels  in  gut- 
ter invective  Todav.  thl.s  isolated  band  of 
extremlst.s  is  being  vested  In  the  cloak  of 
martyrdom  by  many  who.  short  weeks  ago. 
were  counted  among  the  Panthers'  most  ac- 
tive Ideological  foes. 

This  turn  of  events  is  .something  more 
than  regrettable    It   is  extremelv  dangerous 

The  cause  of  the  unlikely  martyrdom  is  a 
series  of  police  .actions  in  several  cities  over 
the  p£ist  year  Raids  that  have  resulted  in 
hundreds  of  arrests  and  -according  to  Black 
Panther  figures—  the  killing  of  28  of  its 
memtwrs 

The  raids  again  according  to  Panther 
spokesmen—  were  the  result  of  a  national 
policy  of  haras.iment.  orchestrated  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  dedicated  to  the 
extermination  of  the  Black  Panther  mem- 
t>ershlp 

These  charges  of  genocide'  and  'police 
murder  '  were  dismissed  by  most  of  the  com- 
munity as  wild  rhetoric  Then,  on  December 
4.  Chicago  police  raided  a  run-down  West 
Side  apartment  The  head  nt  the  Illinois 
Black  Panthers  and  a  Panther  leader  from 
Peoria    were    killed,    four    Panther    members 
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wounded,  three  others  arrested  One  police- 
man was  wounded 

Four  days  later,  in  Los  Angeles  300  p<ill-e. 
men  surrounded  a  Panther  headquarters 
and  after  a  four-hour  gun  battle  arres'ed 
II  members 

The  Chicago  ca.se  became  the  center  ■: 
immediate  intensive  investigation  and  c  n- 
tro\prsy  While  final  judgment  must  be  s  :.■;- 
pended  it  can  be  .said  that  serious  doubt  lia* 
been  c.ist  on  the  [>'>llce  contention  that  thev 
vfc-ere  met  by  heavy  Are  when  they  tried  to 
enter  the  apartment  n>e  U>s  .\ngele.s  raid. 
following  .so  close  behind  the  Chicago  inci- 
dent, fortltled  a  growing  suspicion  "hat 
something  more  than  ls<ilated  local  [xlice 
action  Was  involved 

Nine  members  of  Congres.s  .isked  the  Vlo- 
lence  Comml.sslon  to  investigate  the  Chic.i^o 
raid  .six  Negro  Hou.se  members  alinoun.ed 
their  own  unofficial  probe  of  the  incident 
'Hie  Urb.in  League  and  the  .American  r:vll 
Liberties  Union  called  for  a  broad  invest'.ca- 
Tion  'if  !>'illcp  actions  again.st  the  Pantlic-rs 
Rov  Wilkins  said  that  the  p<:)llce  actions 
take  on  the  aspect  of  a  vendetta  "  Ralph 
.Abernathy  called  on  his  followers  to  supp<5rt 
the  Panthers  and  expres-sed  a  fear  that  nls 
organization  might  be  next  on  the  list 

These  charges  must  be  taken  seriously  If 
local  jXJlice  or  the  Justice  Department  ;Te 
In  fact  undertaking  to  short-circuit  the  ..iw 
in  'irder  'o  rid  society  of  a  band  of  dangerous 
troublemaker.s.  that  activity  must  be  halted 
at  once  Immediate  consideration  should  be 
given  to'the  formation  of  a  special  presiden- 
tial comml.sslon  '-o  study  the  charges  The 
iTiemt)ershlp  should  include  the  questloir.ne 
members  of  Congress  and  the  thoughtful. 
moderate  Negro  leaders  who.se  faith  has  been 
shaken 

We  doubt  that  evidence  of  a  national  po- 
lice conspiracv  will  turn  up  But  we  would 
like  to  be  certain  .And  aside  from  the  :I'i- 
mate  findings  the  f<'rmatioii  "f  such  a  C'  m- 
mlsslon  would  have  the  immediate  effec"  of 
halting  the  contagion  of  fear  and  distrust 
that  has  already  spread  to  an  alarming  pro- 
portion  of   the   black   community. 


NIXON   CRITICIZED   FOR   OUSTER 
OF  MORGENTHAU 

HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NE'IA     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVK5 
Wednesdav.  December  17.  1969 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wa.s  in- 
formed this  afternoon  that  President 
Nixon  and  the  Attorney  General  are 
ousting  Robert  Morgenthau  from  his  iX)- 
sition  as  US.  attorney  in  the  southern 
distnct  of  New  York. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  make  a  ccrc- 
ment  upon  this  matter  for  jjersonal  rea- 
sons: namely,  that  the  successor  ap- 
pointed. Whitney  N.  Seymour.  Jr  .  'vas 
my  adversary  last  November  when  I  ran 
for  Congre.ss  My  statement  is  not  :r.- 
tf'iided  to  in  any  way  reflect  upon  Mr. 
Seymour,  who  is  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  New  York  bar. 

However,  the  implication  of  the  .At- 
torney Generals  action  are  .such  a.s  to 
re^iuire  me  to  speak  out.  Robert  Morgen- 
thau. m  the  years  that  he  has  served.  !ias 
been  held  by  those  familiar  with  criminal 
enforcement  as  the  most  outstanding 
US  attorney  of  this  and  recent  decade? 
He  has  conducted  his  office  without  re- 
gard to  iiarty  atfiliation.  To  htm.  it  meant 
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nothing  that  a  prospective  defendant 
was  high  placed  and  a  member  of  the 
same  party  in  which  Morgenthau  was 
enrolled.  The  most  recent  conviction  of 
Carmine  DeSapio,  former  New  York 
County  Democratic  leader,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Robert  Morgenthau 
established  this  fact  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt. 

I  feel  reasonably  certain  that  other 
hieh  figures  both  in  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  will  be  very  relieved 
to  see  him  go  because  of  his  pending  in- 
vestigations. Tliere  have  been  few  in  this 
country  willing  to  undertake  a  real  battle 
at;ainst  the  Mafia,  who  are  entrenched 
m  so  many  States  and  corrupting  public 
officials  on  every  level.  In  the  recent 
Marcus  scandal,  it  was  Robert  Morgen- 
thau's  office  that  obtained  convictions  of 
a  high  city  official  and  a  Mafia  don.  If 
hf  IS  Kiven  the  opportunity  to  finish  out 
his  term.  I  feel  certain  that  the  corrup- 
tion which  exists  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  will 
be  rooted  out. 

In  that  .same  Marcus  ca.se,  the  present 
Manhattan  county  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Vincent  Albano.  was  named 
as  a  political  fixer  and  .so  what  we  have 
.seen  only  partially  uncovered  to  date  is 
a  sordid  picture  involving  one  former 
Democratic  county  leader  and  the  cur- 
rent Republican  county  leader.  It  would 
be  a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  interrupt 
these  investigations. 

I  urge  Robert  Morgenthau  to  remain 
on  under  his  fixed  term  which  does  not 
expire  until  1971  and  I  call  upon  the 
President  to  rescind  the  appointment 
nece.s.sitating  Morgenthau's  resignation. 

If  the  Attorney  General  means  business 
m  his  fight  against  crime  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  public  officials,  he  has  no  business 
relieving  Mr.  Morgenthau  who  has  been 
onL-aged  in  this  fight  for  a  far  longer 
time  than  Mr.  Mitchell. 

When  Robert  Morgenthau  leaves  his 
po.sition  as  U.S.  attorney  it  should  be 
to  become  the  successor  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 


TRAYERS   FOR   USE   IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  n,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
week  we  are  offering  five  children's  pray- 
ers for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

These    prayers    may    be    repeated    by 

hildren  in  the  Nation's  public  schools 

as  li  means  of  overcoming  the  evil  effects 

of  the  Supreme  Court  ban  on  prayer  and 

Bibie  reading  in  the  public  schools. 

The  prayers  follow  :■ 
I 

What  IS  before  us  we  know  not,  but 
thi.s  we  know:  That  all  things  are  or- 
dered and  sure.  Everything  is  ordered 
■A;th  unerring  wisdom  and  unbounded 
iove  by  Thee,  our  God.  who  art  Love. 
Grant  us  in  all  things  to  .see  Thy  hand. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Thine  is  the  day,  O  Lord,  and  Thine 
is  the  night;  grant  that  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness may  abide  in  our  hearts  to  drive 
away  the  darkness  of  evil  thoughts. 
Ill 

Our  Father,  may  the  world  not  mould 
us  today,  but  may  we  be  so  strong  as  to 
help  mould  the  world. 

IV 

O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  how  busy  I  must 
be  this  day;  if  I  forget  Thee,  do  not 
Thou  forget  me. 

V 

Father,  may  I  so  live  the  life  of  love 
this  day  that  all  those  with  whom  I  have 
anything  to  do  may  be  as  sure  of  love 
in  the  world  as  they  are  of  the  sunlight. 


ACCENT  ON  HAND  SKILLS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  in  the  House  have  passed  additional 
legislation  to  expand  vocational  training, 
I  was  pleased  to  note  the  emphasis  which 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  is  also 
placing  on  the  subject. 

A  very  timely  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Heights  Star,  Sunday,  December  14,  very 
effectively  emphasizes  the  value  to  the 
Nation  of  expanded  vocational  training 
programs.  The  editorial  follows : 
Accent  on  Hand  Skills 

In  one  of  his  recent  books,  philosopher 
Eric  HofTer  makes  the  persuasive  point  that. 
other  national  assets  notwithstanding,  coun- 
tries whose  p)eople  are  skilled  in  the  manual 
arts  have  a  priceless  economic  advantage  over 
countries  in  which  hand  skills  have  been  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate. 

As  proof  of  this  he  points  to  our  own 
country,  where  mechanical  geniuses  such  as 
Henry  Ford,  Thomas  Edison  and  Cyrus  Mc- 
Cormlck — "Yankee  mechanics  all" — helped 
make  America  the  workshop  of  the  world 
He  also  cites  the  classic  cases  of  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  whose  economic  recovery 
following  World  War  II  Is  among  the  most 
remarkable  Industrial  achievements  of  the 
postwar  era. 

As  though  in  confirmation  of  the  concept 
that  artisans  are  as  important  as  artists  in 
the  national  make-up.  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  recently  appropriated  $34  million 
to  expand  vocational  training  in  the  public 
schools.  Distribution  of  funds  will  be  based 
to  some  degree  on  shortages  in  local  work 
forces  and  on  the  need  for  training  new 
manpower. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  new.  more  lib- 
eral state-aid  program  is  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  Illinois,  elementary  schools  also  are 
eligible  to  receive  funds  for  vocationally 
oriented  programs.  The  schools  may  use  the 
money  for  such  things  as  field  trips,  group 
guidance  classes,  guest  speakers  and  other 
activities  that  enable  pupils  to  learn  about 
day-to-day  operations  in  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Under  the  expanded  program,  the  state 
win  reimburse  participating  schools  on  the 
basis  of  students  served,  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  actual  teaching  hours.  It  also  per- 
mits the  state  to  reimburse  schools  for  up 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  any  vocational 
facilities  that  they  build  and  up  to  60  per 
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cent  of  the  cost  of  vocational  training  equip- 
ment. Because  many  schools  are  hard-pressed 
financially,  this  provision  could  be  esfjecially 
helpful. 

As  a  result  of  the  Increase  in  state  aid, 
Bloom.  Rich,  Homewood-Ploosmoor.  Crete- 
Monee.  Thornton  and  Thornton-Fractional 
high  schools  are  considering  formation  of  a 
co-operative  in  vocational  education.  As  cur- 
rently envisioned,  different  vocational  sub- 
jects would  be  centered  at  the  various 
schools.  This  arrangement  would  remove  an- 
other current  obstacle — the  lack  of  space  at 
the  various  schools  for  use  in  vocational 
training. 

When  the  Russians  sent  Sputnik  I  aloft 
in  1957,  educators  and  U.S.  government  of- 
ficials immediately  began  placing  great  em- 
phasis on  highly  technical  skills  needed  for 
our  accelerated  space  program  It  was  not 
until  just  recently  that  we  have  come  to 
realize  something  that  we  had  forgotten — 
the  fact  that  auto  mechanics,  carpenters  and 
TV  repairmen  also  are  Important  to  a  healthy 
national  economy. 

The  new  state-aid  vocational  training  pro- 
gram is  a  commendable  step  in  the  direction 
of  creating  a  pool  of  young  people  whose 
manual  skills  will  assure  them  of  wcU-paylng 
employment  as  they  help  keep  the  national 
economy   functioning   in    good    order. 


LATIN   AMERICAN   TEACHING 
FELLOWSHIPS  PROGRAM 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  for  over  2  years 
on  the  national  advisory  board  of  the 
Latin  American  teaching  fellowships 
program,  which  is  operated  by  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy 
at  Tufts  University.  My  very  able  asso- 
ciate from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Don  Fraser,  also  serves  on  the 
board,  along  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York.  Jacob  Javits. 

I  know  of  no  other  program  that  has 
shown  a  greater  degree  of  imagination 
and  innovation  in  the  area  of  Latin 
American  educational  cooperation  than 
the  Tufts  program.  As  an  example  of 
that  innovation.  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
October  23,  1969,  issue  of  Business  Latin 
America. 

The  intern  program  described  in  this 
article  benefits  all  parties  concerned: 
the  multinational  business,  the  Latin 
American  university,  and  the  teaching 
intern. 

The  multinational  business  receives  a 
direct  benefit  because  the  intern  works 
with  them  directly  in  their  own  opera- 
tion. He  comes  to  the  company  with  real 
skills  and  a  high  degree  of  knowledge 
about  the  culture  and  the  language  of 
the  country.  He  also  serves  a.s  a  direct 
link  between  the  company  and  the  uni- 
versity where  he  teaches. 

Second,  the  Latin  American  university 
receives  a  first-rate  teacher  for  the  2  or 
3  years  that  the  man  serves  as  an  intern. 
This  is  of  particularly  critical  impor- 
tance because  a  man  is  a  much  more  ef- 
fective teacher  the  second  or  third  year. 
Also,  because  his  living  stipend  is  pro- 
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vld€d  by  the  company,  the  university's 
very  limited  resources  are  not  further  di- 
luted 

Third,  the  caching  intern,  because  of 
this  unique  experience,  gains  a  much 
greater  understanding  of  the  people  m 
the  country  where  he  works.  When  he 
returns  to  teach  in  our  own  univeirsities 
or  to  work  here  at  home,  he  brings  this 
awareness  and  understanding  with  him 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  oommend  the 
program  because  of  tlie  close  ties  that 
LATF  has  developed  in  Latin  America, 
particularly  m  Venezuela  and  in  Mexico 
In  Venezuela  they  are  working  in  close 
collaboration  with  the  North  American 
Association — truly  one  of  the  outstand- 
l."ig  and  unique  organizations  anywhere 
in  the  Americas.  The  NAA  has  done 
much,  since  its  founding  m  1942.  to  in- 
crease the  bonds  of  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding between  Veneiiuela  and  the 
United  States.  They  have  very  wisely 
concentrated  on  education,  and  it  is  en- 
ooucasins  to  me  to  .see  the  close  lies  be- 
twe«a  the  Latin  Amencan  teaching 
fellowslnp  program  and  the  North  Amer- 
ican As.Mjclat:on 

In  Mexico,  LATF  is  working  in  pro- 
ductive cooperation  ^-Ith  the  Comite 
Norte-Americano  Pro-Mexico  This  ex- 
cellent organization  has  as  its  aim  the 
development  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing about  our  closest  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbor  m  the  United  States.  I 
am  gratified  that  the  Comite  and  the 
LATF  have  developed  such  a  productive 
working  relauonshlp 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  as- 
sociated with  this  effort  and  I  think  my 
colleagues  »-ll  f\nd  the  following  article 
from  B'osiness  Latin  America  of  great 
interest 
Latin  .\meri'  an  Tiaihing  PELLiiwsHips  Pho- 

GKAM   Onrms   Latin    .\MnucAN    Companets 

SkiiXiXO  Lawtejis.   Economists,  and  MBAa 

If  vour  company  prefers  U)  recruit  man- 
agement .ocally  wherever  possible,  but  faces 
snort-term  needs  tor  ■spet.-Ullzed  executive 
personnel  that  cannot  be  niled  in  tiiis  way, 
you  should  look  into  a,  aovel  graduate  fel- 
lowship progTim  :hftt  bas  helped  other  com- 
panies bridge  this  gup  The  Latin  American 
Teaching  Fellowships  Program  VATF^. 
sponsored  by  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy  '  places  young  US-tralned  lawyers, 
economlsta,  ^uid  MBAa  with  C3  subsidiaries 
and  aatlonal  arms  in  the  region,  giving  the 
■  interns"  aji  opportunity  to  learn  about  in- 
ternational business  it  flrst  hand  while 
teaching  In  Uitin  America 

Working  an  flexible  part-time  schedules 
that  allow  them  time  'o  teach,  the  Interns 
receive  a  monthly  stipend  oi  »430  to  »660. 
piid  by  the  companies  indirectly  through 
LATF  to  AVijld  .X)nt11ct  with  local  labor  law 
stipulations  LATF  itself  covers  transporta- 
Mon  costs  The  durntlon  of  fellijwshlf)s  varies 
between  one  and  three  /ear's  and  Arms  main- 
tain the  right  to  cancel  '.ne  arrangements  at 
any  time. 

ACCOTUTK      MATCHING 

3o  successful  ha6  the  two-year -uld  LATF 
internship  proifram  been,  that  every  >.p<jn8or- 
tng  company  h.Ls  requested  additional  interns 
and  'he  '.1st  uf  waiting  arms  far  outstrips  the 
number  of  available  interns  Participating 
sponsors  credit  their  uniformly  favorably  re- 
action toward  the  LATF  program  to  the  care 


'  Companies  interestad  in  the  program  may 
write  Mr  William  Cloherty,  Latin  .American 
Teaching  Fellowships  Prograxn,  Fletcher 
School  .>f  Law  ajid  Diplomacy.  Tufts  Univer- 
sity. Medford.  Mass    02^1.5 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  which  the  interns'  skills,  experience  and 
intereeu  are  matched  with  oomp&ny  needs. 
The  First  National  City  Bank  branch  in 
SAo  Paulo,  which  Is  stepping  up  local  recrtilt- 
ment  efforts,  received  an  economist  whose 
graduate  course  work  emphaslEed  long-range 
manpower  planning.  Such  accurate  match- 
ing Is  possible  because  LATF  initially  ap- 
proaches the  local  subsidiary,  although  It  is 
the  parent  company  which  ultimately 
chooses  the  intern 

The  LATF  internships  were  originally  de- 
vised simply  as  an  alternative  funding  tech- 
nique to  outright  solicitation  of  donations 
for  a  program  that  had  been  strictly  aca- 
demically oriented  The  Idea  was  the  LATF 
participants  could  flnanoe  their  stints  as  in- 
structors In  universities  and  business  schools 
by  working  part-time  with  US  companies.  By 
now.  however,  the  internships  have  acquired 
an  attractiveness  that  equals  that  of  the  aca- 
demic portion 

Sifnreover.  sponsoring  cximpanles  such  as 
Ford.  Union  Carbide  and  IBM  have  discovered 
that  their  highly  specialized  interns  can  till 
Important  gaps  In  local  planning,  market  re- 
•search.  ur  legal  projects,  whose  >hort-term 
duration  does  not  warrant  the  hiring  of  full- 
time  personnel  or  example.  Union  Carbide 
put  Its  economist  intern  to  work  (.-timing  up 
with  alternate  funding  strategies  for  Its  bulk 
chemical  facilities  The  Intern's  next  project, 
contingency  planning  for  tTnlon  Carbide  in 
the  event  that  Venezuela  does  Join  the 
Andean  Common  Market 

Ford's  Venezvielan  .subsidiary  decided  It 
wanted  to  sponsor  iin  LATF  lawyer  on  a  per- 
manent basis  after  its  first  Intern  became  In 
effect  the  legal  middleman  between  parent- 
'•ompany  lawyers  .ind  Pnrd's  Venezuelan  law 
firm  The  LATF  Intern  centralized  company 
contacts  with  local  lawyers,  allowed  Ford  to 
verify  lawyers'  billing  and.  although  he  was 
not  a  practitioner  of  Venezuelan  law.  saved 
the  company  time  and  money  by  researching 
basic  legal  questions  on  his  own  IBM  also 
asked  for  and  got  a  lawver  the  mmpany's 
second  Intern  for  Its  regional  headquarters 
in  Montevideo 

C'impanlee  have  found  that  their  Interns" 
close  relauonshlp  with  local  imlvensltles  and 
graduate  biislness  achools  gives  them  valu- 
able contact  with  prime  sources  of  potential 
k>cal  management  recruits  The  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank's  intern  in  Sfto  Paulo,  who 
will  be  concentmtlng  on  manpower  plan- 
ning, win  also  be  teaching  at  Brazil's  leading 
graduate  .school,  sptmsored  by  the  GetuUo 
Vargas  Foundation  BL  '68  p  158)  IBM  has 
utilized  Its  Buenos  .Mres-based  Intern,  who 
Is  an  economist  with  advanced  computer 
training,  to  determine  how  local  universities 
can  integrate  computers  Into  their  academic 
pr'>«?r:im.i  One  f'xid  prr>ce<Klng  firm,  which 
is  still  on  the  L.\TF  waiting  list,  wants  an 
intern  to  wirk-out  an  In-company  training 
prognun  that  will  give  Its  local  management 
trainees  the  analytical  Judgment  they  need 
to  develop  Investment  projects  themselves 
rather  than  simply  carry  them  out  on  assign- 
ment 

The  biggest  advantages  of  LATF  Interna, 
according  to  several  companies,  are  their 
fluency  In  Spanish  or  Portugueee  (an  LATF 
requirement)  and  their  receptivity  to  proj- 
ects that  involve  close  relations  with  local 
groups  Union  Carbide's  Venezuelan  sub- 
sidiary feels  that  its  Intern's  ability  to  speak 
the  language,  and  his  willingness  to  consult 
with  local  itources  on  financing  projects, 
alerted  the  ,x)mpany  to  potential  problems  of 
public  opinion. 

Still,  one  highly  technlcaJ  sponsoring 
company  .admits  that  the  enormous  amount 
of  training  that  subsidiary  management 
must  give  an  Intern  who  Is  only  going  to  be 
with  the  company  a  limited  time  Is  a  definite 
drawback.  Another  Arm  pointed  out  that  be- 
cause of  the  strr>ng  Interest  In  academic 
careers  among  LATF  participants,  «diy  com- 
pany that  wants  to  recruit  Its  own  LATF  in- 
tern win  have  to  work  hard. 
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VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO 
AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTA'nVE.S 

Wednesday,  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  been  sup- 
porters of  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Opix.. - 
tiinity  are  indeed  pleased  with  the  hitrh 
level  of  support  which  the  Congress  has 
shown  in  the  i>ast  week  in  extending  tor 
2  years  this  vital  program. 

Our  former  colleague,  Don  Rumsfeld, 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his 
splendid  efforts  and  commitment  to  this 
vital  endeavor.  He  has  already  clearly 
demonstrated  his  talent  and  skill  for  uri- 
ministratlon.  His  commitment  to  'he 
ideals  of  this  program  will  mean  a  git  at 
deal  to  millions  of  Americans  who  .-e.  k 
assistance  for  meeting  their  most  ba  ic 
human  needs  Don  Rumsfeld  has  pa.v^ec! 
this  critical  test  and  we  applaud  him  i:. 
his  work  He  has  done  a  fine  job  ih  i.s 
far  and  we  all  wish  him  continued  ."ic- 
cess. 

Too  many  times  in  moments  of  heat 
and  the  passion  of  debate  on  the  tlcor 
of  the  House  and  the  other  body  year,  o: 
work  could  be  minimized,  and  good  ..nd 
worthy  programs  could  be  altered  det:.- 
mentally  This  was  not  the  case  v  rh 
the  action  taken  on  extension  of  GEO 

Among  the  most  vital  and  succe.ssfu! 
programs  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportumty  has  been  the  Volunteer  in 
Service  to  America.  The  test  of  the  ic- 
cess  of  any  program  is  the  loyalty  ind 
devotion  which  is  shown  by  the  VIST.^ 
volunteers  who  have  labored  so  fii'.i- 
gently  who  have  easily  met  this  test 
manifold.  The  difficult  nature  of  'he 
assignments  have  clearly  proved  Uiat 
those  who  have  stuck  jy  their  work. 
when  they  could  have  chosen  much  eas- 
ier llve.=.  have  committed  themselve>  in- 
stead to  the  very  highest  service  to  tlieir 
fellow  citizens  and  to  their  couiury 
There  has  been  no  nobler  demonstration 
of  complete  devotion  than  has  ijeer. 
shown  by  our  VISTA  volunteers  and  :!ie 
ver>-  dedicated  and  creative  staff  '.v..::h 
so  skillfully  guides  the  work  of  this  le- 
gion of  volunteers. 

No  organization,  however  committed 
to  the  right  goals,  can  function,  without 
strong,  effective,  and  honorable  leader- 
sliip.  As  is  well  known,  the  inspiration 
required  to  sustain  idealism  In  on-going 
programs  for  a  long  period  of  time  is  no 
mean  feat.  Padraic  Kennedy,  VISTA's 
National  Director,  has  clearly  demon- 
strated his  extraordinary  ability  to  ( om- 
bine  Idealism  with  hard-nosed  manage- 
ment abilities  so  that  those  who  partic- 
ipate in  the  programs  which  he  directs 
do  not  lose  any  of  the  spirit  and  excite- 
ment, the  challenge  find  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  fundamentals  upon 
which  our  society  is  based. 

No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  any 
man  than  Is  paid  to  Pat  Kennedy  when 
one  looks  at  the  record  that  has  been 
established  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
VISTA  volunteers  toward  improving  the 
lot  of  millions  of  Americans. 

This  long  list  of  accomplishments  is 
clearly  on  the  record  to  be  tested  and 
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examined.  But  ultimately  the  real  test 
of  this  kind  of  sensitively  balanced  pro- 
gram is  the  steadfastness  and  loyalty  of 
the  program's  volimteers  and  the  accep- 
tance of  their  work  by  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans who  seek  sissistance  and  find  it  so 
readily  among  a  willing,  energetic,  and 
committed  corps  of  volunteers  and  staff. 

If  VISTA'S  future  could  be  shaped 
with  the  successes  of  its  past,  it  will  make 
a  continuing  and  significant  contribution 
to  the  poor  of  this  Nation.  Under  the 
skillful  and  dynamic  guidance  of  Pad- 
raic Kennedy,  VISTA  has  grown  from 
an  idea  to  the  effective  and  popular  pro- 
gram it  is  today.  Kennedy,  who  came  to 
Washington  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
administration  of  President  Kennedy  to 
help  form  the  Peace  Corps,  moved  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  at 
Sargent  Shriver's  bidding  and  helped  to 
draft  the  basic  design  of  the  VISTA 
program. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  important 
developments  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  VISTA  program  under  Kennedy's 
leadership.  Recruitment  and  selection 
.standards  are  tougher.  Volimteers  enter- 
ing VISTA  are  more  mature,  more  ex- 
pt^rienced.  and  more  highly  skilled.  Some 
1?'  percent  of  all  VISTA  applicants  are 
c<  liege  graduates,  and  44  percent  of  those 
entering  bring  with  them  a  professional 
skill,  such  as  legal  or  business  training. 
Projects  have  been  upgraded  and  are  now 
larger,  with  greater  concentrations  of 
\(.Iunteers  for  greater  visibility  and  im- 
p.'.ct. 

VISTA's  improvements  did  not  come 
about  by  chance.  They  were  the  direct 
result  of  Kennedj''s  insistence  upon  con- 
structive and  sweeping  changes.  Many 
innovative  programs  launched  in  the 
past  year  have  involved  the  resources  of 
universities  and  professional  schools  in 
poverty  projects  in  their  own  communi- 
tit  .^.  While  increased  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  recruitment  of  specially 
skilled  volunteers  such  as  lawyers,  busi- 
ne.<;s  school  graduates,  urban  planners, 
architects,  and  health  specialists,  VISTA 
lias  gone  one  step  further  and  joined 
lorces  with  schools  of  business  adminis- 
tration to  assist  in  economic  develop- 
ment and  ghetto  entrepreneurship.  And 
ir.  schools  of  social  work,  law,  education, 
architecture,  and  planning,  VISTA  has 
put  education  into  action  by  mounting 
programs  under  university  sponsorship 
in  which  students  combine  service  to  the 
poverty  community  with  study  in  spe- 
cirilly  designed  curriculums. 

In  my  own  city  of  Cleveland.  I  have 
set-n  this  new  breed  of  skilled  volunteer 
at  vork.  VISTA  volunteer  attorneys  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Hough  Devel- 
opment Council  acted  as  legal  advisers 
'0  ;he  major  project  of  the  Hough  De- 
velopment Council,  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Memorial  Shopping  Plaza.  These 
hard-working  young  men  set  up  the  legal 
corporation,  drafted  lease  forms  for  mer- 
chants, drew  up  the  necessary  papers 
fo:  the  Hough  Development  Council  to 
qualify  for  SBA  loans,  negotiated  the 
financing  of  the  new  shopping  plaza's 
strires  and  townhouses  with  local  banks, 
and  assisted  wnth  the  purchase  of  urban 
rer.ewal  land  from  the  city.  And  these 
dedicated  volimteers  are  only  a  few  of 
those  who  have  turned  to  VISTA  for  an 
opportunity    to    ser\'e.    because    today 
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VISTA  has  more  than  1,500  volunteers 
with  special  skills. 

VISTA  has  turned  for  an  essential  kind 
of  know-how  and  leadership  to  the  pov- 
erty community  Itself.  Now  one  out  of 
every  three  volunteers  entering  the  pro- 
gram has  been  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  the  poor.  In  Alaska,  VISTA  has  re- 
cruited Eskimos;  in  Arizona  the  Navajos 
are  at  work  on  the  reservation;  in  Puerto 
Rico,  over  200  volunteers  serve  in  their 
own  communities;  and  in  large  cities, 
poverty-level  volunteers  are  teemed  with 
specially  skilled  volunteers  to  produce  an 
impact  felt  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  they  live  and  work. 

VISTA  has  become  a  tough  and  so- 
phisticated program.  But  it  did  not  hap- 
pen overnight.  In  1965  and  1966,  while 
Peace  Corps  was  attracting  the  students, 
VISTA  was  virtually  unknown.  Today, 
however,  a  Gallup  poll  tells  us  that  56 
percent  of  all  university  students,  more 
than  3  million,  are  interested  in  VISTA 
service.  In  another  poll,  three  out  of  four 
parents  said  they  would  like  their  sons 
to  serve  in  VISTA.  The  demand  for  vol- 
unteers from  potential  sponsors  far  ex- 
ceeds the  nimiber  VISTA  can  field  on  its 
budget;  and  applications  for  service  have 
increased  27  percent  in  the  last  year 
alone.  And  VISTA  is  popular  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  from  both 
parties.  This  year.  Congress  authorized 
more  fimds  for  the  VISTA  program  than 
even  VISTA  requested — a  tribute  to  the 
program's  Impact  and  significance  in  the 
effort  to  end  poverty,  and  to  Padraic 
Kennedy's  imaginative  and  creative 
guidance. 

A  significant  problem  which  clearly 
arises  from  the  experience  we  have  re-, 
ceived  from  the  work  of  VISTA  volun- 
teers and  the  creative  national  staff  is 
that  much  more  can  and  should  be  done 
by  our  citizens  for  our  own  citizens. 
VISTA  clearly  demonstrates  we  have  a 
very  long  way  to  go  to  meet  head  on  the 
vast  problems  confronting  our  Nation. 
The  wonderful  proof  of  VISTA  volun- 
teers' successes  shows  undeniably  that, 
when,  and  if,  we  as  a  Nation  decide  to 
make  that  dimension  of  commitment  to- 
ward solving  our  problems  of  human 
need,  our  people  can  and  will  respond 
with  their  skills  and  their  commitment. 
All  that  we  need  is  for  Government  to 
respond  in  kind. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  shared  by  many 
of  my  colleagues,  that  men  of  the  caliber 
of  Pat  Kennedy  and  hundreds  of  his 
associates,  will  continue  actively  to  serve 
our  country  despite  the  rebuffs  and  dis- 
couragement of  their  labors,  knowing 
that  the  rewards  will  continue  to  be  as 
great  as  have  been  those  resulting  from 
their  splendid  work  at  VISTA. 
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seventh  largest  number  of  students 
among  higher  education  systems  in  the 
United  States.  The  main  branch  of  the 
University  of  Texas  system,  its  nerve 
center,  is  in  Austin. 

A  report  released  by  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  shows  the  University  of  Texas 
system  with  a  total  enrollment  of  64,572, 
including  students  enrolled  in  extension 
courses. 

Last  year,  the  University  of  Texas  sys- 
tem also  placed  seventh  nationally. 


LEGISLA'nON  TO  ENCOURAGE 
SPREAD  OF  HOMEOWNERSHIP 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  this  fall  enrolled  the 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17,  1969 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
house  owner  represents  a  vital  stabiliz- 
ing element  in  the  American  economy. 
However,  today  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  for  all  Americans  to  own 
a  home  or  property.  We  need  to  make 
it  easier  for  desiring  Americans  to  have 
a  stake  in  the  economy. 

Thus  I  am  introducing  a  bill  today 
that  hopefully  will  encourage  the  spread 
of  homeownership.  One  of  the  main  im- 
pediments of  house  hunters  has  been  the 
scarcity  of  adequate  mortgage  money  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  new  homes.  This 
bill  would  facilitate  the  movement  of 
funds  into  the  mortgage  market. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  taxpayer  to 
exclude  from  his  gross  income  for  Fed- 
eral tax  purposes  the  first  $750  of  inter- 
est income  received  by  him  from  his  de- 
posits held  in  a  thrift  institution.  It 
would  encourage  the  flow  of  savings  to 
thrift  institutions  by  increasing  the  effec- 
tive yield  of  return  to  investors.  As  a  re- 
sult, these  institutions  would  have  more 
funds  available  for  domestic  mortgages, 
thus  creating  more  capital  for  home  con- 
struction. 

Tight  monetary  policy  instituted  to 
combat  inflation  has  devastated  the 
mortgage  market.  What  money  is  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  a  new  home  is 
available  at  extremely  high  interest  rates. 
Fiscal  policies,  such  as  tax  incentives, 
could  provide  the  necessary  incentive  to 
encourage  the  flow  of  savings  back  into 
the  mortgage  market  and  stabilize  what 
is  now  a  cyclical  housing  and  mortgage 
market  due  to  tight  monetary-  policies 
and  inflation. 

We  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  becoming  a  nation  of 
homeowners.  The  housing  shortage  that 
faces  the  country  today  is  reaching 
emergency  proportions.  The  way  that  we 
meet  the  challenge  of  more  housing  will 
shape  the  living  environment  to  come. 

Two  major  studies  have  concluded 
that  over  26  million  new  homes  will  be 
needed  in  the  decade  of  1968-78.  We 
must  average  2.6  million  new  homes  per 
year  for  the  next  decade  to  meet  our 
housing  requirements.  This  is  double  the 
rate  of  homes  built  in  the  past  20  years. 
It  is  unlikely  that  this  ye&i  even  1.4  mil- 
lion homes  will  be  started.  By  1970,  It  Is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  a  housing 
shortage  of  1.8  million  units. 
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Growing  population  coupled  with  i^ 
flatioM  have  created  ihis  shorta«c'  of 
homes  Nationwide,  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  homes  today  are  vacant,  the  low- 
est figure  In  decades  This  Icind  of  trend 
Is  restrlctin.;  the  traditional  mobility  of 
our  population  as  people  are  reluctant 
to  move  if  adequate  housing  is  not  avail- 
able 

The  housini,'  .shortage  is  afTecting  the 
lives  of  all  'ncome  brackets  House  hunt- 
ers are  flndlnt;  that  houses  are  more  ex- 
pensive .-iiid  the  dowiipavment  and 
monthly  payments  are  becoming  exorbi- 
tant Downpavments  have  tcone  up  as 
much  as  SJ.OOO  an  a  medium  price  home 
in  the  past  /ear  and  more  where  market 
conditions  are  titiht  Mortuai;e  interest 
has  risen  from  an  average  of  about  6  5 
percent  in  1967  to  over  8  5  percent  in 
recent  months  For  instance,  on  a  $25.- 
000  mortgaije  the  I  5  percent  rise  in  In- 
terest over  last  years  a\erat?e,  means 
the  homeowner  forks  out  an  additional 
$20  to  the  monthly  carrylnt;  cost. 

In  cities  such  a.s  Cleveland,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  prices  of  homes  have  risen 
10  percent  over  last  year  Low-  to  mid- 
dle-income families  are  being  left  high 
and  dp,'  because  in  most  parts  of  the 
count  n,-  houses  :n  the  $1.5  000  ranee  are 
no  longer  being  built  due  to  the  rising 
cost  of  homes 

Inflation  has  devastated  the  mortgage 
market  rii;ht  monetary  policy  has  al- 
most dried  up  money  available  for  fl- 
nancmi;  the  purchase  of  new  homes,  and 
that  money  which  is  available  is  at  ex- 
tremely high  interest  rates  Without 
money  buyers  cannot  purchase  homes, 
and  builders  will  therefore  not  build  new- 
homes 

Over  40  percent  of  the  Nation  s  mort- 
gage money  is  supplied  by  thrift  insti- 
tutions >uch  as  savings  and  loans  and 
mutual  bank-s  In  the  first  10  montlis  of 
this  year  there  has  been  a  44 -percent  re- 
duction in  the  dep.isits  of  thrift  in.sti- 
tutions  as  compared  with  last  year  These 
institutions  are  restricted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a  maximum  of  5-peicent  in- 
terest paid  to  the  depositors  T^ie  present 
tight  monetary  policy  has  resulted  in 
available  cash  being  invested  where  in- 
terest rates  are  higher,  resulting  in  a  de- 
crease of  funds  available  for  mortgages 
Therefore  most  home  buyers  have  difn- 
culty  m  finding  a  lender  with  sufflcient 
money  to  invest  and  the  expertise  to 
evaluate  a  mortgage 

I  feel  that  the  overall  advantages  of 
this  bill  would  offset  any  potential  dis- 
advantages that  might  result  from  the 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  U  S  Treasury  This 
bill  counters  inflation  and  offers  incen- 
tives to  meet  the  housing  requirements 
of  today  and  the  future.  Its  counterin- 
flationary  factors  are: 

It  reduces  the  costs  of  obtaining  loans 
by  reducing  pressure  for  higher  interest 
rates  since  money  supply  is  being  in- 
creased 

It  reduces  pressures  inflating  the  costs 
of  housing  by  bnnging  about  a  greater 
supply  of  houses  on  the  market  Money 
going  into  housing  is  for  permanent 
rather  than  consumable  items,  a  non- 
inflationary  direction 

It  encourages  savings  by  individuals. 
The    bill    hopefully    will    promote    the 
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free  enterprise  concept  by  >ncouraging 
private  funds  and  init..alue  to  meet  the 
country's  housing  problems  This  is  pref- 
erable to  costly  Federal  subsidy  and  con- 
trol over  housing 


REDS   AID   RAIXY 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRKSENTATIVES 
Wednesdav.  Decrmher  17 .   1969 

Mr  BROYHII.I.  of  Virginia  Mr. 
S[)eakiT  a  friend  of  mine.  Mr  J  A. 
Cheeseman.  2800  tjuebec  Street  N\V  . 
Washington.  DC  has  been  visiting  m 
California,  and  wrote  me  this  week  ex- 
pressing his  interest  in  how  far  more 
carefully  documented  is  the  reporting  of 
the  recent  so-called  moratorium  on  the 
west  coast  than  m  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area 

Mr  Chee.seman  felt,  and  I  agree,  that 
not  only  the  residents  of  the  Washinirton 
area,  but  all  who  read  this  Record  would 
benefit  from  reading  a  .series  of  articles 
by  Francis  J  McNamara.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Diego  Union  December 
7  through  12  of  this  year  T)ip  articles 
follow 

Helped  Organize  Moratoril-.m — Reds'  Role 
IN  Railv  Revealed 
I  By  Prancls  J  McNamara) 
Editor  s  Notf  On  two  oocasloas  this 
fall  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  signaled  mass 
protests  Hgalnst  tr  S  involvement  in  Vietnam 
In  most  instances  the  moraioruim  move- 
ment sought  what  they  termed  immediate 
withdrawal"  of  U  S  forces  Most  participants 
sincerely  objected  to  the  war  ;ind  were  iion- 
Conununlsts  But  Francis  J  McNamara  for- 
mer statT  director  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  .Security  has  written  <ilx  articles 
which  dlsclo.se  the  extent  to  which  New  Left 
and  Communist  orffanlzatlons  were  closely 
involved  in  c(H:)rdJnating  planning  for  the 
demonstrntlons  i 

Washinoton  — The  nation's  capital  Is  quiet 
and  orderly  again 

The  rioting  and  violence  have  ended.  The 
Nov  13  15  anii-Vletnam  demonstrations  are 
history 

The  American  tivxpayer  will  foot  the  bill  for 
the  damage  to  public  property  .md  the  cost 
of  the  extra  police,  the  National  Guard  and 
thousands  of  feder.xl  troops  moved  imo 
Washington  to  preserve  the  peace 

TAXPAYER    LUCKY 

The  taxpayer  is  comparatively  lucky  Some 
VVa.shlngtc>n  huslne.ssmeii  will  pay  twice — 
txith  taxes  and  immediate  (ash  outlays  to 
repair  damage  to  their  property 

Yet  everything  is  as  normal  in  Washington 
as  it  ever  can  appear  to  be  in  'he  capital 

However,  thlnijs  have  changed  and  in  ways 
that  cannot  be  -.een  on  the  surface 

In  inid-Oct.i)ber.  pe<iple  all  over  the  world 
heard  that  500.000  Americans  Joined  in  a 
moratorium  to  oppose  the  US  military 
invoUement  in  .S<5uth  Vietnam 

.\  month  later  they  heard  reports  that  the 
largest  antiwar  '  demonstration  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  .States  staged  for  the  .same 
purpose,  took  place  in  Washington  Itself. 
that  the  .American  flag  at  the  Department  i>f 
.Justice  was  pulled  down  and-  if  only  brief- 
ly—replaced by  the  flag  of  the  Viet  Cong 

On  the  same  day.  Nov  15.  antl-U  S -In- 
Vietnam  demonstrations  took  place  in  many 
nations 

This   was  no  coincidence    It   was  all  care- 
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luUy  coordinated  and  aided  bv  the  inT»»r- 
iifttional  Communist  propaganda  inacl;i:.e 
The  desire  was  to  project  to  the  world  •.';e 
image  of  people  everywhere  assemblintz  ■ 
protest  <jften  with  \li>lence  US  intrii.s'  n 
and  war-inaklng  in  Vietnam 

The  United  States  has  sutTered  a  deftat 
as  a  result  of  this  campaign  It  us  not  only 
that  Wa-shlngton  was  damaged  as  a  city,  tut 
that  .America  was  damaged  as  a  nation,  witti 
all  that  implies  m  today  s  world 

Who  wa.s  responsible''  As  one  might  expo't 
many  are  blaming  it  all  on  the  SDS  Weather, 
men,  the  Yipples  and  a  handful  of  other 
small   revolutionary  groups 

l.NfAIR    BLAME 

That  IS  oversimplifying  They  could  ;...t 
ha\.e  done  it  by  themselves  And  even  if  tticir 
meml>ers  alone  were  responsible  for  evi  rv 
act  of  violence  and  destruction  m  Washi!.L>. 
ton.  It  would  iie  unfair  to  place  all  the  blaiiie 
"n  them  Ihev  inerclv  did  their  thli.i; 
i'.hen  liaiided  the  <>pporl>inity 

The  Washington  peace  rally  and  he 
violence  that  foll<jwed  it  comprised  the  ir.i.st 
successful  Communist  united  front  operat:-  ii 
to  take  place  m  the  United  .States  in  inanv 
years  It  was  ihe  result  of  months  of  carti,:! 
planning  and  rooperatue  etTort  on  the  p.irt 
<jf  four  tjrganizatlons  engaged  m  which  tliev 
termed  the  Fall  OtTensue  .Against  the  War 
in  Vietnam." 

The  four  groups  are  the  New  Vietr.ani 
(.New  MOBEi  and  its  co-working  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  (Student  MOBFi. 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  iVMCi 
and  .Students  for  a  Democratic  Soci.'tv 
I  SDS). 

The  New  Mobilization  Committee,  tecii- 
iilcally  the  sponsor  of  the  Nov  15  Washing- 
ton demonstrations,  made  many  statemer.'.s 
that  It  decried  violence  and  wanted  only  a 
peaceful,  orderly  demonstration  The  Stu- 
clent  Mobilization  did  the  same  thing  The 
Moratorium  Committee  has  always  taken 
that  position  SDS  also  promised  it  would 
not  "Instigate"  violence 

reds  in  power 

However,  all  the  while  they  were  maki.ig 
these  statements,  these  groups  were  collab- 
orating In  an  operation  that  would  almost 
surely  end  In  violence  largely  because  cer- 
tain of  their  leaders  wanted  it 

David  DelUnger.  long  the  top  official  1 
new  MOBE.  Is  a  Hanoi-Havana  visitor  and 
served  .is  the  national  coordinator  of  MOBE  s 
Nov  15  Washlngton-San  Francisco  Demoii- 
suratlons  He  made  an  infl.Lmmatory  .--ppirf. 
to  more  than  200.000  people  at  the  Washi:..'- 
ton  rally  and  then  urced  them  to  join  h:m 
In  marching  on  the  Department  of  Justice. 
where,  as  had  been  announced,  an  '  attacK 
was  to  take  place 

The  power  spots  in  New  MOBE  are  satu- 
rated with  Communists  and  Hanoi  sym- 
pathizers If  either  nf  these  Communist  cap- 
itals had  said.  "No  violence."  there  would 
have  been  none — at  least  not  without  a  feud 
In  .MOBE  that  would  have  generated  such 
heat  the  issue  would  have  come  to  public  at- 
tention As  It  is.  the  contending  land  coop- 
erating i  Moscow  and  Trotskylst  Comrr.u- 
nlsts  in  the  group  had  squabbled  over  lesser 
issues,  such  as  proktram  speakers. 

OrlET    FADING 

By  keeping  the  Oct  15  moratorium  peace- 
ful to  rreate  the  impre.sslon  of  belief  in  :aw 
and  order,  additional  Innocents  were  enticed 
into  the  climactic  Nov  15  action  Rioting 
and  destruction  In  Washington  Itself  follow- 
ing the  huge  rally  would  have  far  more 
w(, rid  wide  propaganda  value  than  the  q'.iiet 
fading  away  of  250  000  [people 

The  Nov  15  demonstrations,  climax  of  3 
three-day  ^^erles  of  antiwar  activities,  were 
a  Communist-engineered  operation  designed 
to  .serve  the  most  Important  of  today's  Com- 
munist objectives— an   immediate,  uncondl- 
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tional   pullout  of  US    forces  from  Vietnam 
so    that    Communists    can    take    over    the 

country. 

U.S.    WEAKNESS    REVEALED 

In  retrospect,  the  most  Important  fact 
about  tlie  demonstrations  was  the  revela- 
tion of  a  weakness  in  US  ability  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  Internal  Communist  subver- 
sion 

The  plans  tor  the  Nov.  15  and  earlier  re- 
lated demoiustratlons  have  been  a  matter  of 
public  record  for  almost  five  months.  There 
has  been  no  secret  about  the  organizations 
involved,  their  nature,  objectives,  leadership 
.Old  pMil  records  Yet  there  was  no  revelation 
of  Communist  involvement  until  the  time  of 
the  Oct  15  moratorium  when  a  few  senators 
and  representatives  presented  facts  which 
indicated  that  Communists  were  entrenched 
in  the  lall  offensive. 

Even  then  these  facts  went  largely  unre- 
ported. 

However,  the  October  and  November  dem- 
onstrations became  two  of  the  most  widely 
reported  events  of  the  year.  Yet  in  few  ac- 
counts did  the  word  "Commtinlst"  appear. 

PROBE    KEPT    SECRET 

.\ntlwar  and  antl-drftft  demonstrations,  on 
a  mailer  scale,  took  place  four  years  ago. 
Tlipn  President  Lyndon  Johnson  publicly 
expressed  concern  that  well-meaning  Amerl- 
r.iiis  might  have  been  the  victims  of  Com- 
nninlst  exploitation. 

He  gave  full  support  to  a  Department  of 
Justice  investigation  t«  determine  the  role 
of  CLinimunlsts  In  the  demonstrations. 

The  results  of  the  Investigation  were  never 
made  public. 

After  MOBE's  October.  1967.  assault  on  the 
Pentagon.  House  Democratic  floor  leader  Carl 
Albert  .said  the  marchers  included  "every 
Communist  and  Communist  sympathizer 
who  was  able  to  make  the  trip."  He  also 
charged  that  the  demonstration  had  been 
■  ba.sically  organized  by  international  com- 
munism " 

Republican  floor  leader  Gerald  Ford  then 
revealed  that  at  a  White  House  meeting 
President  Johnson  had  read  to  him  and  other 
Republican  leaders  a  secret  report  revealing 
t.'i.it  the  demonstration  was  organized  by 
international  communism.  He  asked  that  the 
report  be  made  public 

.Attorney  Oeneral  Ramsey  Clark  visited 
Ford  and  said  the  report  could  not  be  re- 
vealed without  compromising  sources  of  In- 
formation and  creating  a  new  wave  of  "Mc- 
Carthyism.  ■  Tills  claim  was  also  made  by 
Se<  retary  of  .state  Dean  Rusk. 

Ford  argued  that  the  American  people  were 
mature  enough  to  receive  such  Information 
without  reacting  hysterically. 

He  got  nowhere  The  report  was  not  re- 
leased. 

The  results  of  suppressing  the  truth  about 
the  '.967  demonstration  were  .seen  in  Novem- 
ber Thousands  upon  thousands  of  idealistic, 
we;;-raeaning  young  .Americans  turned  out  to 
support  another  operation  by  the  same  out- 
fit— an  operation  designed  to  injure  the 
United  States  and  help  its  enemies,  who  are 
als.i  enemies  of  all  that  the  overwhelming 
maiority  of  the  demonstrating  youngsters 
believed  In  Thou.sands  of  adults  were  simi- 
larly misled 

RALLY    INDORSED 

The  files  of  the  FBI  Central  Intelligence 
.\eency.  congressional  committees  and  police 
dep.irtments  bulge  with  information  about 
Communist  involvement  in  the  Nov.  15  and 
related  demonstrations. 

Compromising  sources  of  information  is  a 
minor  problem  in  this  case — there  Is  much 
t.'iat  can  be  revealed  without  injury  to  any 
iiit-'lUgence  operation. 

It  would  have  been  different  If  Sen.  Eugene 
•McC.irthy.  D-Minn  ,  Sen.  George  McGovern. 
D-.SD;  and  Sen.  Charles  Goodell,  R-N.Y. 
had  organized  a  rally  of  true  dissenters, 
nuking   it   clear   that   they   vehemently  op- 
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posed,  and  would  condemn,  the  Communist 
Viet  Cong  revolution  in  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam's  aggression  against  the 
south. 

However,  Instead  of  this,  the  senators  gave 
their  indorsement  and  support  to  a  demon- 
stration which  was  corrupted  with  commu- 
nism. 

Just  how  deeply  the  radical  left  and  Com- 
munists were  Involved,  however  divided  they 
may  be  on  various  issues,  can  be  documented 

Immediate     Pcxlout     Sought — Moratorium 

Lost  Backing  When  True  Goal  Revealed 
(By  Prancls  J    McNamara) 

Washington. — Millions  of  words  have  been 
spoken  and  written  about  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  television  net- 
work specials,  numerous  editorials  and  col- 
umns and  extended  straight  news  coverage. 

The  first  phase  came  on  Oct  15.  Many  peo- 
ple again  stopped  "business  as  usual"  Nov. 
13-15  to  demonstrate  against  the  war  David 
Hawk,  one  of  the  four  initiators  of  the  spon- 
soring Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee 
(VMC)  also  said  it  is  a  "safe  assumption" 
there  will  be  still  another  moratorium  in 
December. 

The  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee's 
original  announced  plans  was  to  hold  a  mora- 
torium every  month  that  the  war  continues. 
extending  It  by  one  day  each  month.  Then,  if 
the  war  does  not  end  ijy  May,  1972,  it  would 
call  for  a  complete  shutdown  of  America. 
No  one  would  do  anything  but  protest  the 
war,  day  In  and  day  out.  until  every  last 
American  was  pulled  out  of  Vietnam. 

This,  of  course,  will  never  happen — and  the 
VMC  knows  It. 

argument  continttes  for  weeks 

Meanwhile,  argument  continued  for  weeks 
about  the  statements  of  the  President  and 
vice  president  on  the  original  Oct.  15  mora- 
torium. There  was  hot  debate  about  whether 
It  was  good  or  bad,  right  or  wTong,  support- 
able or  Insupportable.  Despite  all  the  words, 
most  people  did  not  have  the  facts  they  need 
to  make  an  Informed  Judgment  on  the  Issue. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  Is  to  give  some 
background  Information  about  the  VMC.  its 
alms,  similar  groups,  and  key  personalities. 

What  was  Moratorium  Day  for? 

A  basic  Issue  Is  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the 
VMC  and  its  moratoriums.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  confusion  about  this.  To  help  clarify 
It,  Rep.  John  Anderson,  R-IIL,  called  David 
Mlxner,  another  of  the  Initiators  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Moratorium  Committee,  to  get  a 
clear  statement  of  Its  objective. 

Anderson  wanted  this  statement  because 
congressional  supporters  of  the  Oct.  15  mora- 
torium had  announced  their  intention  of 
keeping  the  House  of  Representatives  in  ses- 
sion through  the  night  of  Oct.  14  in  honor 
of  the  observance.  The  great  majority  of 
members  opposed  the  move  and  eventually 
defeated  It. 

Anderson  taped  Mlxner's  answer  to  his 
question  so  that  he  could  quote  it  with  com- 
plete accuracy  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  This 
Is  what  Mlxner  told  him:  "We  want  out  now. 
and  this  Is  not  contingent  on  anything  that 
Hanoi  or  the  Viet  Cong  might  do." 

Has  VMC  told  the  public  this  is  Its  aim? 
Let's  look  at  the  record. 

taken    to    larger    COMMUNrrT 

One  of  Its  first  organizing  efforts  was  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Interns  working  for  the 
government  in  Washington  last  summer.  The 
letter  said  Moratorium  Day  In  October  would 
be  held  so  people  could  spend  the  day  work- 
ing "to  end  the  war." 

Later,  a  "student  call  for  a  Vietnam  mora- 
torium" was  sent  to  campuses  throughout 
the  nation. 

The  moratorium,  It  said,  was  for  "taking 
the  Issue  of  peace  in  Vietnam  to  the  larger 
community."  (In  an  early  mailing  of  this  call, 
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VMC  said  about  200  student  leaders  had 
signed  It;  In  later  mailings  "about  500.") 

A  "faculty  call,"  mailed  later,  said  the 
moratorium  was  to  "further  build  senti- 
ments for  peace"  and  to  express  "opposition 
to  the  prolongation  of  the  war."  More  than 
60  professors — called  a  partial  list — were 
listed  as  signing  this  call. 

A  moratorium  organizing  memo,  mailed  in 
September,  said  participation  in  the  mora- 
torium is  "a  commitment  to  Intense  work  and 
to  peace."  Another  release,  "The  Vietnam 
Moratorium."  said  the  moratorium  "is  an 
effort  to  maximize  public  pressure  to  end 
the  war." 

Then  there  were  three  full-page  news- 
paper ads.  The  first  ad  said: 

"What  we  are  working  toward,  ultimately. 
is  the  largest  and  broadest  antiwar  move- 
ment ever  seen  In   the  United  States." 

The  same  statement  of  purpose  was  con- 
tained in  the  third  ad.  The  only  difference 
was  that  the  word  "ultimately"  was  left  out. 

names  op  4  senators  listed 

The  second  ad  proclaimed  that  on  Oct.  15 
students  and  f.iculty  would  leave  classes  to 
talk  about  "the  madness  of  Vietnam."  The 
big  eyecatcher,  however,  was  this  large,  bold- 
type  legend.  "We  Support  October  15."  Under 
it  were  listed  the  names  of  four  senators — 
Charles  Goodell.  Mark  Hatfield.  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy and  George  McGovern — followed  by 
the  names  of  11  other  persons  of  v.iried 
prominence.  A  brief  statement  by  each  one 
appeared  under  the  name.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  ad  in  small  print  readers  were  asked  to 
work  on  Oct.  15  "for  an  early  withdrawal  of 
all  our  troops  from  Vietnam  ' 

These  ads  were  reproduced  as  \'MC  posters 
and  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

A  letterslze  fold-over  brochure  prepared 
for  Oct.  15  was  the  cheapest  and  therefore 
probably  the  most  widely  distributed  'V'MC 
promotional  item  for  M-Day. 

It  included  the  statement  of  purpose 
quoted  above  from  the  first  ad.  It  also  said: 

"The  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  is 
an  ad  hoc  group  formed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  and  supporting  broad- 
based  public  action  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam."  Note   that   word,   "solely." 

Sam  Brown.  VMC's  chief  spokesman,  was 
interviewed  en  "Face  the  Nation"  on  Oct  12. 
Just  three  days  before  the  first  Moratorium 
Day.  Facing  a  nationwide  audience,  he  made 
conflicting  statements  about  its  purpose, 

changes  positions  on  withdrawal 

First,  he  said  it  was  "immediate  withdraw- 
al," and  claimed  several  times  that  VMC  had 
"consistently"  said  this.  Later  in  the  program 
he  changed  it  to  withdrawal  "as  rapidly  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so."  In  answering  a  sub.se- 
quent  charge  that  VMC's  aim  was  "vaguely 
stated."  Brown  .-igaln  changed  position  and 
said  withdrawal  "no  later  than  Dec.  1  of  next 
year,  and  that  is  not  Immediate." 

Yet  the  very  next  day  Mlxner  told  Ander- 
son that  the  aim  was  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional pullout.  VMC  has  been  claiming  ever 
since  then  that  that  is  and  has  been  its  pur- 
pose. It  is  no  wonder  that  even  after  Ander- 
son quoted  Mlxner  on  VMC's  aim.  other  con- 
gressmen who  supported  the  moratorium 
rose  to  speak  for  it  and  made  Incorrect  state- 
ments about  its  purpose. 

There  was  much  deceit  in  the  way  VMC 
promoted  its  October  Moratorium. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  turned  out  on  the 
Oct.  15  Moratorium  Day  in  response  to  the 
VMC's  broad  and  generalized  appeals  for 
"peace  in  Vietnam."  ending  the  war"  and 
an  "early  withdrawal  "  of  U.S.  forces. 

How  many  would  have  responded  if  the 
VMC  had  honestly  stated  that  Moratorium 
Day's  purpose  was  to  have  this  country's 
forces  pulled  out  of  Vietnam  instantly  and 
unconditionally? 

senators  oppose  immediate  pullout 

I  called  the  offices  of  the  four  Senators 
whose  names  appeared  In  the  Oct.  8  ad  as 
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Mormtorlum  D^y  supporters  The  same  ques- 
tloQ  was  asked  of  each  one'  Ooee  the  senator 
support,  or  has  he  ever  supported,  an  im- 
Qiedlate.  complete  and  unconditional  puUout 
from  Vietnam ■>  In  each  case  the  answer  was 
the  same     'Nc  ' 

Was  the  October  Moratorium  Day  a  suc- 
cess? It  was  and  It  wasn't 

VMC  claimed  that  •millions  "  would  ob- 
serve the  Oct  15  Moratorium  Nothing  like 
that  happened  Most  turnout  mlmstes  run 
to  about  500.000.  though  VMC  representa- 
tives have  been  reported  as  clalmlnf?  over  a 
million 

Regardless  of  the  numbers,  however.  M- 
Day  was  a  failure  because  the  f?reat  majorltv 
who  turned  out  did  not  support  VMC's  posi- 
tion and  were  not  converted  to  It  by  the  davs 
events 

Ironically  it  was  the  VMC-enll.sted  hlg 
name  speakers  who  guaranteed  'he  failure 
Thev  spoke  one  after  the  other,  against 
VMCs  objective 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg  called  onlv  for  a  "prompt  and  svk- 
tematlc  withdrawal"  of  US  troops  Sen  Ed- 
ward Kennedy.  D-Mas-s  irged  'hat  all  i-om- 
bat  troops  be  withdrawn  In  a  year  and  'ithers 
hv  the  end  of  1972 — a  far  crv  from  the  VMC's 
demand 

FEW  srppoRT  VMC  posrrm.v 
The  Rev  Ralph  .\bernathv  said  that  'he 
only  things  'o  be  discussed  In  Pirls  were 
■'he  safe  exit  of  the  .American.?  and  political 
a-sy'.um  for  South  Vietnamese  who  want  it  ' 
The  VMC  .speaker  list  for  M-Dav  con- 
tained the  names  of  more  than  175  persons 
who  were  scheduled  to  address  ob.servances 
It  '.iiitloned  that  'not  all"  had  endorsed  the 
moratorium  Thirteen  senators  :?5  congress- 
men find  about  a  dozen  persons  formerly 
prominent  in  government  .appeared  on  the 
list  Pew  support  the  VUC  position  Most 
ire  on  record  as  opposing  it  —  \nd  these 
were  the  =;peakers  who  attracted  'he  largest 
audiences 

The  nature  of  many  M-Dav  actlvltlpe  alsn 
refutes  the  claim  of  its  ■irean!7ers  that  the 
day  was  a  roaring  success  Numerous  observ- 
ances were  I'omplptelv  religious  in  nature, 
with  no  Dollcv  '■ontent  at  all  In  quite  a 
few  cases  'he  "obsenances"  were  gatherings 
of  schoolc'illdren 

Undoub-edlv  i  n\imher  of  speakers  urged 
immediate  withdrawal  Herbert  Marcuse. 
philosopher  of  rodav's  advocates  of  ylolence 
was  n  scheduled  speaker:  so  -A-pre  far-leftist 
writer  I  V  Stone,  five  of  the  persons  now 
being  Tried  in  Chicago  for  consolrlng  to  In- 
cite riots  during  last  vei»rs  Democratic  Con- 
vention, and  others  with  lengthv  records  of 
activity  In  behalf  of  Communist  front  or- 
ganizations 

No  doubt  too  95  per  cent  of  th<:«e  who 
favor  a  complete  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal turned  out  on  Oct  15  The  5  per 
cent  who  didn't  just  '-ouldn't  make  It  for 
some  reason  or  other  But  there's  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  many  speakers  md  the 
?rpat  majority  of  those'  demonstrating  on 
M-Day  did  not  favor  VMC's  position 

Rfo   r-,R,.TPs   .Aid   Mor^torh-m-    Major      F^ll 
OrrrNsiVE  '  ,\  Combined  Operation 
(By  Prancls  J  McNamara) 
Washinc.ton      The    Vietnam    Moratorium 
Committee     .  VMC  i     cannot    claim    sole    re- 
sponsibility   for    turning    out    hundreds    of 
thousands    of    people    on    Moratorium    Day 
Oct    15 

Nor  could  It  make  a  similar  claim  when 
moratorium  phase  II  n,lled  around  In  No- 
vember and  thousands  a^aln  turned  out 
to  protest  'he  US  role  In  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam 

VMC  had  i  lot  of  help  In  its  operations 
and.  without  this  help  nothing  like  what 
was  seen  on  Oct  15-  and  on  Nov  13  15— 
would  have  taken  place    Many  organizations 
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have  not  received  the  recognition  due  them 
for  such  succeu  as  has  been  attributed  to 
VMC's  operations 

caocps  Liarm 

What  groups  are  theae?  They  are  tb«  teams 
playing  In  the  'Pall  Offensive"  league  with 
VMC  Thee*  other  teams  are  the  New  Mo- 
blllzatlon  C-ommlttee  to  End  the  War  In  Vlet- 
uain.  the  Student  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam  and  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  ( SDS ) . 

Just  what  la  the  Pall  Offenalve? 

It  13  a  series  of  escalating  "actions,"  as 
their  originators  call  them,  against  US.  In- 
volvement In  the  Vietnam  war.  Ita  full  name 
Is  Pall  Offensive  Against  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam '•  The  objective  of  the  offensive  was  to 
exert  such  massive  and  Intense  pressure  on 
'Jie  Nixon  administration  that  It  would  aban- 
don all  effort  to  assist  South  Vietnam;  It 
would  pull  out  completely  and  Immediately. 

Many  p)ersons  taking  part  In  the  FaJl  Offen- 
sive, unfortunately,  did  not  realize  its  ulti- 
mate .ilm 

The  program,  worked  out  by  the  four 
groups  last  summer,  was  as  follows  (Includ- 
ing   minor    changes   since    agreed    upon): 

Sept  24— New  Mobilization  Conamlttee — 
Chicago  actions  in  support  of  the  "Con- 
spiracy 8."  tried  for  conspiring  to  Incite  the 
riots  during  the  1968  Democratic  Conven- 
tion 

Oct  8-11— SDS  "Bring  the  War  Home"  ac- 
tions In  Chicago. 

PaOGRAM    DESCRUXD 

Oct  15  Vietnam  Moratorium  Commit- 
tee— Moratorium  Day 

Oct  25 — New  Mobilization  Committee — 
Chicago  actions  In  support  of  the  'Conspir- 
acy 8  " 

Nov  8-15-  SDS,  Jr*  Hill  Caucus— Week  of 
local    activity    to    promote    Nov.    15    actions 

Nov.  13-14— Vietnam  Moratorium  Commit- 
tee-   Moratorium   Days 

Nov  1,<  14-  New  Mobilization  Conuiuttee — 
March    .Against    Death    at    Washington.    DC. 

Nov  14-  Student  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee^ National  student  strike. 

Nov  15  New  Mobilization  Committee — 
Mass  rnarche.s  uul  rallies.  Washington  and 
San  Francisco. 

OVERSEAS     T»l(> 

The  Pall  Offensive  "actions  "  are  not  limited 
to  The  US  Moratorium  Dav,  Oct  15.  was  ob- 
served In  several  places  overseas,  almost  ex- 
clusively by  US  citizens  For  that  reason, 
the  demonstrations  were  few  and  small 

However.  Nov  15.  the  climax  of  the  offen- 
sive was  different  Communist  and  radlcnl 
groups  In  foreign  countries  were  utilized  and 
demonstrations  were  held  In  Paris  nnd  'be 
French  provinces  It&lv  West  Germany.  Hol- 
land Belgium  Norway.  Sweden  Denmark. 
England    Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Chile 

The  US  .)rgan!zers  of  -he  F>ill  OfTenslve 
did  not  plan  and  '-cxirdlmte  all  'hese  foreign 
operations  Thev  do  not  h.^ve  the  personnel, 
finances  or  resources   Otitslde  help  was  (Tjven 

Some  of  'he  US  leaders  of  the  Pall  OfTen- 
slve could  tell  vou  how.  who,  where  uid  why 

If  vo'i  asked  'hey  would  nrofess  Ignorance 
or  come  ud  with  <n  am:»zln?lv  simple  ex- 
planation such  as  "Oh  people  .ill  over  the 
world  are  so  Incensed  about  what  'he  United 
States  is  doing  to  the  Vefnxmese  people 
that,  when  they  heard  about  our  offensive, 
thev  decided  that  »hey  had  to  do  something 
to  help  " 

WC)RK   WITH  REDS 

Many  Communists.  .Ajnerlca  haters  and 
Moscow.  Peking.  Oastro.  Hanoi  and  Viet  Cong 
sympathizers  took  part  In  the  Pall  Offensive 
The  first  thing  that  should  be  said,  however 
Is  that  It  is  not  claimed  or  Implied  that  VMC 
the  sponsor  of  MoraU>rlum  Dav.  Is  Com- 
munist 

It  Is  true  that  tiie  VMC  !s  working  with 
Communists 
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Many  of  the  groups  working  with  VMC  m 
the  Pall  Offensive  call  themselves  "peace"  or 
"antiwar"  organizations.  They  are  neit.ier 
They  are  not  pacifist  They  are  not  anu*ar 
as  such.  They  have  never  condemned  a  Cum- 
munlst  "war  of  national  liberation." 

Before  discussing  theee  grouF>6.  let's  toui-n 
briefly  on  a  bit  of  recent  history.  It  will  ^.eip 
us  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  y^]\ 
Offensive  and  provide  a  framework  lur  ii- 
Jectlve  Judgment  of  the  VMC 

On  Jan  23.  1967  then-Rep.  Edwin  E  Wi:  .s 
who  was  chairman  of  the  House  Commree 
on  Un-American  Activities,  warned  that  an 
assortment  of  Communists  of  both  the  Pc 
king  and  Moscow  varieties,  fellow  traveUrs, 
Marxists,  radicals,  pacifists  and  pn-ofessiciai 
'peace'  agiutors"  had  begun  a  "crash  i  ro- 
gram"  to  undermine  and  sabotage  Ub  re- 
sistance to  Communist  military  aggression  ;!i 
Vietnam. 

Their  stepped-up  agitation  and  pr.  :i.,- 
ganda  campaign  against  American  Vieti,  im 
policy,  he  said,  would  culminate  m  *;.at 
they  had  designated  "Vietnam  Week.'"  -."le 
week  of  April  8  15.  1967.  Later,  but  be:  re 
the  event,  the  Willis  committee  publislieri  a 
report.  ""Communist  Manipulation  and  Con- 
trol of  Vietnam  Week."  which  revealed  I.oa 
Communists  had  initiated  and  lonir  t-d 
this  operation 

With  the  exception  of  the  newly  lor:.;ed 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee,  'lie  gn  ips 
which  organized  Vietnam  Week  cf  1967  ;ire 
the  .same  groups  which  organized  the  Fall 
Offensive 

MOBE  Called   Major   AN-nwAa  Oboup— Irs 

ON    Hand    WtrENEVER    Thxrz"s    Agitation, 

Demonstrations 

I  By  Francis  J.  McNamara) 

The  New  Mobilization  Committee  to  Knd 
the  War  In  Vietnam,  under  a  varletv  of 
names,  has  been  In  existence  for  a  Uttle  more 
than  three  years 

First  called  the  Nov.  8  Mobilization  C  m- 
mittee.  ii  was  formed  In  Cleveland  In  .-^p- 
tember  1966  to  make  opposition  to  the  Vie-.- 
iiam  war  an  Issue  in  that  year"s  election 

It  changed  Us  name  to  '"Spring"  Mobi::,-a- 
tlon  Committee  to  End  the  War  In  "Vietnam. 
while  organizing  Vietnam  Week  1967  Several 
months  after  Vietnam  Week  It  again  chanced 
its  name  and  became  the  ""National"  Mobili- 
zation Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vi'-t- 
nam.  or    National  MOBE." 

MOBE.  under  Its  varied  names,  has  Leen 
the  country's  major  antiwar  organization  It 
Is  an  umbrella-type  group,  serving  as  the 
planner,  director  and  coordinator  of  opera- 
tions for  the  groups  affiliated  with  it  whose 
members  provide  muscle  for  its  operat.uiis. 
Most  of  these  are  In  the  Communist  fr  nt, 
Communist-Infiltrated  and  radical-left  cate- 
gory: a  few  are  pacifist. 

COMMt'NISTS     dominate 

A  study  shows  that  at  no  time  since  It  -xsa 
formed  ;n  1966  has  MOBE  published  pr.  pa- 
gsmda  or  agitated  on  any  Issue  that  conflicted 
•*lth  Communist  p>ollcle8.  The  1967  \V:Ul3 
Committee  report  found  Communists  "domi- 
nant"' in  MOBE  when  It  was  known  as  the 
Spring  Mobilization  Committee. 

ThM  13  also  true  of  New  MOBE  today. 

New  MOBE  held  a  mass  rally  in  Chicago 
Sept  24.  the  opening  day  of  the  trial  o:  "he 
"Conspiracy  8,""  as  those  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  foment  a  riot  during  the  : '68 
Democratic  Convention  have  dubbed  them- 
selves 

MOBE"s  special  Interest  In  the  Chicago  rial 
Is  based  on  the  fact  that  six  of  the  eight 
deiendants  are  key  MOBE  activists.  Dave 
Dellinger,  New  and  old  MOBE  chairman,  is 
also  coordinator  of  the  Washington  and  Chi- 
cago actions  In  the  fall  offensive:  Tom  Hay- 
den,  a  founder  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  and  of  the  new,  secret  Revolutionary 
Union,  was  a  co-director  of  MOBE's  1968  Chi- 
cago Convention  operation. 
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BACKCJIOUND6    GIVEN 

Rennle  Davis,  also  an  SDS  founder,  worked 
with  Hayden  in  1968  as  the  other  co-director 
for  Chicago,  was  coordinator  of  the  Counter- 
Inaugural  and  co-director  for  New  MOBE't 
recent  Chicago  demonstration.  Jerry  Rubin, 
"Vlpple  founder,  served  as  coordinator  of 
MOBEs  1967  Pentagon  confrontation.  John 
Froines,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  was  on  the  MOBE 
staff  during  the  '68  convention,  as  was  Lee 
Welner,  a  Northwestern  University  graduate 
student  working  toward  a  doctor's  degree  In 
sociology. 

The  other  two  original  defendants  were 
Bobby  Scale,  California  chairman  of  the 
Black  Panthers,  since  convicted  of  contempt 
of  court,  and  Abble  Hoffman,  another  Ylpple 
leader.  Both  have  been  MOBE  collaborators, 
though  not  officials. 

New  MOBE  was  the  sponsor  of  the  two  big 
events  In  the  fall  offensive,  the  March 
Against  Death  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  mass 
marches  and  rallies  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
San  Francisco. 

New  MOBE  conceived  and  launched  the 
fall  offensive  Against  the  War  in  Vietnam 
under  Its  former  name,  National  MOBE. 

This  was  accomplished  by  having  a  number 
of  Its  key  leaders  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
a  lew  other  ""peace"  activltlsts  in  Issuing  a 
call  to  a  National  Antiwar  Conference  which 
was  held  In  Cleveland  last  July  4-5.  The  con- 
ference was  hosted  by  the  Cleveland  area 
Peace  Action  Council,  a  MOBE  affiliate  and 
the  organization  that  sponsored  the  Sep- 
tember 1966  meeting  at  which  the  original 
.MOBE  was  formed. 

NOT    COMPLETELY    RED 

I.S  New  MOBE  Communist?  Not  com- 
pletely— because  the  Communists  don't  want 
it  "hat  way.  There  Just  aren't  enough  XuU- 
fleitced  party  members  In  this  country — even 
when  you  put  the  Muscovites,  the  Pekingese, 
the  Trotskylsts  and  all  the  splinter  groups 
together— to  put  on  a  demonstration  of  such 
proportions  that  It  could  have  national  and 
international  Importance. 

I'he  Communists  want  Impact.  To  get  that 
thev  need  two  things,  respectabllty  and  num- 
ber. 

How  do  they  get  these?  By  enlisting  non- 
Conimunlsts  In  their  operations — many  of 
thcni:  the  100  per  cent  fellow  travelers  who 
can  always  be  counted  on  to  rally  to  the 
cause,  as  well  as  the  lesser  fellow  travelers 
who  will  respond  on  certain  issues;  the  inde- 
pendent radicals  and  extremists,  the  non- 
party Marxists,  the  far-out  pacifists  (partlc- 
■-ilarly  useful  for  ""peace"  operations),  the 
malcontents  and  anyone  else  they  can  coax, 
cajole  or  hood'wlnk  into  working  for  their 
cause, 

MANY    FRONTS 

Some  of  the  "resi>ectables"  they  enlist  are 
always  pushed  to  the  forefront  of  their  ma- 
neuvers and  given  Impressive  titles  to  pro- 
vide cover  for  the  more  unsavory  elements 
and  the  Communists,  open  and  secret,  who 
snare  power  in  the  organization  with  them. 

When  MOBE  originally  was  formed,  there 
already  were  many  fronts  In  existence,  some 
.'orined  for  the  specific  purpose  of  agitating 
and  propagandizing  against  this  country's 
e!Torts  to  prevent  a  Communist  victory  In 
Vie- nam.  In  addition,  the  outcome  of  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  tremendously  Important  to 
»or:d  communism.  There  Is  more  at  stake 
than  Just  South  Vietnam.  The  Issue  is  so 
Vital  to  Communists  of  all  types  that  com- 
pe'ins;  groups  (Moscow.  Peking,  etc.)  were 
willing  to  forget  their  Ideological  and  tactical 
difTerences  to  unite  for  the  common  good. 

Do  Communists  dominate  the  MOBE  coa- 
lition? Consider  these  facts: 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  per- 
'  -ns  all  Identified  or  professed  Communists, 
who  were  associated  with  the  Cleveland  An- 
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tlwar  Conference  at  which  New  MOBE  was 
ostensibly  formed  and /or  are  now  serrlng 
New  MOBE  in  one  ct^aclty  or  another: 

Arnold  Johnson,  legislative  representative 
and  public  relations  director  of  the  Ck>m- 
munlJBt  Party,  who  was  imprisoned  for  con- 
spiring to  overthrow  the  United"  States,  and 
who  haa  been  with  MOBE  since  Its  founding 
three  years  ago. 

Prof.  Sidney  Peck  of  Case- Western  Reserve 
University,  a  veteran  MOBE  official. 

Irvln  Sarnoff,  leader  of  the  Peace  Action 
Council  in  California,  who  has  served  on  the 
District  Council  of  the  Southern  California 
Communist  Party. 

DBNIXD    PASSPORT 

Otto  Nathan,  who  "was  denied  a  p>assport 
by  the  State  Department  some  years  ago  on 
the  grounds  he  had  been  a  party  member 
m  Germany  and  Invoked  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment In  1956  rather  than  tell  a  congres- 
sional committee  if  he  was  then  a  party 
member. 

Jack  Spiegel  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Coun- 
cil, who  has  run  for  public  office  on  the 
Communist  ticket. 

Leroy  Wollns,  leader  of  the  Veterans  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam. 

Dorothy  Hayes,  active  In  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
and  Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

Phil  Bart,  long  associated  with  the  Dally 
Worker  who  Is  now  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
Communist  party. 

lahmael  Flory  of  the  Afro- American  Heri- 
tage Association  in  Chicago. 

Also  Involved  are  International  Longshore 
Workers  Union  official  Louis  Goldblatt  and 
party  members  such  as  Ben  Prledlander.  Her- 
shel  Walker,  OrvlUe  Leach,  Elliot  Waxman 
and  Anne  Braden. 

The  Communist  party's  youth  group,  the 
Du  Bols  Clubs,  are  represented  by  Gene 
Tournour,  their  national  secretary,  and  by 
Jay  Schaffner  and  Marc  Beallor. 

Dave  DelUnger,  veteran  MOBE  official,  held 
the  key  poet  of  coordinator  of  the  Washlng- 
ton-San  Francisco  November  demonstrations. 
Delllnger  is  often  described  as  a  pacifist, 
though  he  told  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  last  year  he  Is  not 
one  and  has  stated  (in  May  1963)  that  he 
is  a  Communist,  but  not  of  the  Soviet  variety. 
RIVAL  reds 

The  Trotskyist  Communists,  rivals  and 
generally  more  radical,  are  represented  by 
their  long-time  leader,  Fred  Halstead,  and 
also  by  Harry  Ring.  Lew  Jones  and  Gus  Hor- 
owitz. Their  youth  group,  the  Young  Social- 
ist Alliance,  has  an  official  '.olce  in  running 
New  MOBE  through  Larry  Slegle.  Its  na- 
tional chairman  and  editor  of  the  YSA  mag- 
azine. Young  Socialist,  also  in  Peter  Vlnther, 
Allan  Myers,  and  Carol  Llpman,  all  of  whom 
serve  on  New  MOBE's  steering  committee. 

Key  MOBE  leaders,  It  Is  important  to  re- 
member, have  been  frequent  visitors  to  for- 
eign Communist  capitals  such  as  Hanoi,  Ha- 
vana, Prague  and  Moscow.  Examples  are  Del- 
linger;  Tom  Hayden;  Rennie  Davis  and  Prof. 
Robert  Greenblatt. 

Greenblatt,  a  New  MOBE  steering  com- 
mittee member,  went  to  Europe  last  year 
where  he  met  with  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  agents.  He  carried  with  him  a 
note  of  Introduction  from  Tom  Hayden, 
MOBE's  Chicago  Democratic  Convention 
project  co-director,  to  Col.  Lau  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  army,  who  was  deputy  chief  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Paris  negotiators  at  the  time. 

The  letter  explained  that  Greenblatt  had 
Just  returned  from  Hanoi,  that  he  was  a 
National  MOBE  coordinator,  worked  closely 
with  Delllnger  and  Hayden  and  would  be  In 
Paris  for  a  few  days  In  case  there  were  "any 
pressing  questions"  Lau  might  want  to  dis- 
cuss with  him.  Hayden.  v;ho  had  first  met 
Lau  In  Hanoi,  closed  his  note  to  Lau  with 
these  words:  "'Good  fortune!  Victory!" 
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TASK    "Vr»Y    CLXAS" 


"The  task  before  the  New  MOBE  is  very 
clear."  says  New  Moblllzer,  the  VMC  voice; 
in  addition  to  demanding  the  "immediate 
and  unconditional"  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  In  Vietnam,  it  mtist  further  insist 
that  there  be  "no  future  wars  of  interven- 
tion at  home  or  abroad  against  oppreaeed  and 
exploited  people  who  are  asserting  their 
rights  of  self-determination  in  the  quest  for 
human  liberation." 

New  MOBE  considered  Moratorium  Day  and 
other  Washington  actions  In  the  Pall  Offen- 
sive 80  important  that  it  moved  its  national 
headquarters  from  New  York  to  the  nation's 
capital  to  be  on  the  scene  and  In  the  best 
possible  position  to  lend  assistance.  It  rented 
space  In  the  same  building  with  the  Viet- 
nam Moratorium  Committee,  on  the  floor 
Immediately  above  Its  offices. 

Student  MOBE  Linkid  Wtth  AcxrvrriES  or 

Reds 

(By  Prancls  J.  McNamara) 

The  Student  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  usually  referred  to 
as  the  Student  Mobilization  Committee 
(SMC)  or  "Student  MOBE."  describes  Itself 
as  "the  national  organization  of  all  high 
school  and  college  students  who  are  tmited  in 
uncompromising  struggle  against  the  war 
In  Vietnam." 

Unlike  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Commit- 
tee (VMC)  It  does  not  mince  words  In  pro- 
claiming precisely  what  It  stands  for:  "Our 
program  Is  clear  and  straightforward.  We  are 
for  the  Immediate  and  unconditional  vrtth- 
drawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam." 

Student  MOBE's  prime  role  in  the  Fall 
Offensive  was  to  organize  a  national  student 
strike  against  the  war  on  Nov.  14,  the  second 
day  of  the  November  Moratorium  and  the 
same  day  New  MOBE  began  Its  March  Against 
Death  In  Washington. 

PROMOTED    BT    RED 

Student  MOBE  grew  out  of  a  proposal 
made  by  Bettlna  Aptheker,  of  Berkeley  Free 
Speech  Movement  fame,  that  a  nationwide 
student  strike  against  the  war  be  held  in 
1966.  Daughter  of  the  Communist  party's 
chief  theoretician,  she  was  a  professed  party 
member  herself  at  the  time  and  vras  elected 
to  the  party's  national  committee  In  June 
1966. 

She  promoted  her  strike  concept  at  the 
1966  SDS  national  convention  and  In  publi- 
cations and  gatherings  of  the  Communist 
party's  youth  group,  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America.  Her  organizing  efforts  led 
to  the  issuance  of  a  formal  call  to  a  student 
strike  conference  which  was  held  In  Chi- 
cago In  December,  1966. 

The  conference  organizers,  Bettlna  Ap- 
theker and  other  Communists  among  them, 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  full  spec- 
trum of  Communist  groups  In  the  United 
States  was  represented  at  the  gathering. 
To  those  attending,  It  also  was  obvious  that 
the  representatives  of  these  groups  played 
key  roles  in  the  proceedings. 

Among  them  were  the  Communist  Party 
USA  and  Its  youth  organization,  the  W.  E.  B 
DuBols  Clubs;  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
which  represents  the  Chinese  wing  of  the  U.S. 
Communist  movement:  the  Socialist  Workers 
party,  the  Trotskyist  Conununlst  organiza- 
tion, and  Its  youth  arm,  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance  (YSA). 

Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism,  the  youth 
group  of  a  Trotskyist  splinter  movement,  the 
Workers  World  party,  also  was  present.  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  and  various 
Communist  front  organizations  'a-ere  repre- 
sented. 

STRIKE    REJECTED 

Bettlna  Aptheker's  strike  proposal  failed  to 
win  approval  at  the  meeting — primarily  be- 
cause the  delegates  doubted  they  were  capa- 
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ble  of  iuccessfully  organizing  a  national 
strike  In  the  near  future  Student  MOBE. 
however    was  born  at  this  conference 

Since  Its  formation,  Student  MOBE  has 
served  as  the  right  arm  of  the  name-chang- 
ing ;idult  MOBK  organizing  student  support 
for  Vietnam  Week,  the  Pentagon  confronta- 
tion, etc  It  iUso  has  undertaken  various 
projects  of  its  own — an  April,  1968,  student 
strike  against  the  war.  for  example,  m  which 
It  claims  (With  great  exaggeration!  that 
about  one  million  took  part 

It  boasts  of  its  past  harassment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  We  demonstrated  wherever 
Johnson  went  until  the  antiwar  movement 
forced  Johnson  to  go  everywhere  unan- 
nounced  ' 

Nt>w  President  Nixon  Is  its  target  "We  have 
announced  'Uir  plans  to  do  the  same  to 
Nixon  There  will  be  no  peace  for  Nixon  until 
all  the  troops  are  brought  home  " 

UNrtTB    FRONT    GROUP 

In  announcing  Its  No  Peace  for  Nixon 
Campaign"  on  Sept  29  SMC  promised  to 
demonstrate  at  every  public  appearance  the 
President  made  until  he  directed  a  complete, 
immediate  and  unqualihed  w.thdraw&i  of  all 
U  S    forces  from  Vietnam 

Student  MOBE  als->  promotes  antiwar  agi- 
tation (uul  propaganda  within  the  .irmed 
force* -Por  this  purpose,  it  iias  lormed  the 
GI  Press  Service  edited  by  Allan  Myers,  a 
SMC  meniber,  former  serviceman,  and  a 
member  ot  the  Trotskylsr  Yoimg  Socialist 
.Mlianre  •f.-ho  also  serves  on  New  MOBE's 
Bteerlog  committee. 

From  birth  .Student  MOBE  has  been  a 
united  front  organization,  a  combine  of  vari- 
ous ijroups,  many  openlv  Communist,  unit- 
ing their  efforts  to  draw  as  many  youths  as 
possible  into  the  antl-Vletnam  War  Move- 
ment About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  however, 
an  important  change  tA)ok  place  As  a  result 
of  a  long-slmmeriiig  feud,  the  Communist 
party  element  walked  out  In  a  huff,  leaving 
the  young  Trots"  In  command  As  J  Eklgar 
Hoover  stated  earlier  this  year.  Student 
MOBE  "is  controlled  by  members  of  the 
Youiit;  Socialist  Alliance,  the  youth  group  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  party  " 

Carol  Llpman.  SMC  executive  secretary,  is 
r.he  key  to  YSA  control  of  Student  MOBE  A 
;eadlng  YSA  member  she  .serves  '7n  the  edi- 
torial t)oaid  of  Young  Socialist,  the  groups 
utflcial  publication  Miss  Llpman  also  serves 
on    the    steering   committee    of    New    MOBE 

SDS    TAKES   OVER 

Student  MOBE  held  an  antiwar  confer- 
ence in  Cleveland  on  July  6  of  this  year,  the 
day  immediately  following  New  MOBE's 
gathennK  .Ac  this  conference,  according  to 
the  Militant,  the  Trotskyist  Communist 
newspaper,  it  voted  to  enter  into  b-.iildlng 
the  fall  antiwar  offensive"  which  was  de- 
scribed as  an  ambitious  plan  to  build  the 
most  massive  and  intensive  series  of  anti- 
war actions  yet  " 

An  interesting  development  took  place  at 
this  conference  SDS  has  generally  kept  It- 
self aJoof  from  formal  cooperation  with  the 
activities  of  Student  MOBE  and  similar 
groups  In  recent  years,  although  It  has  per- 
mitted Its  local  chapters  and  individual 
members  to  participate  on  their  own  if  rhey 
so  desire  An  SDS  delegation  appeared  at 
SMC's  Cleveland  conference,  however.  Inter- 
rupted the  proceedings  by  chanting  Ho.  Ho. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  ■  and  "Dare  to  Struggle  Dare  to 
Win."  and  then  marched  up  to  the  fX)dlum 
and  took  over  the  microphone 

In  a  more  cooperative  mood,  the  Student 
MOBErs.  at  the  request  of  the  SDS  dele- 
gation, added  an  SI>S  workshop  to  their 
agenda. 

The  Student  .MOBE  conference  voted  to 
work  on  a  fall  offensive  that  coincided,  poinl- 
by-point.  with  the  Pall  Offensive  approved 
by  New  MOBE  the  day  before 

Recounting   the   action   taken  at  Student 
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MOBE  s  Cleveland  meeting  regarding  the  var- 
ious '>[)eratl'..Ms  in  ihe  Fall  Offensive  the 
.Militant  reported  SMC  will  also  help  build 
the  uttilonwlde  niorati.>ruim  .igalnst  the  war, 
planned  by  the  Vietnam  MuratorUim  Com- 
mittee for  Oct  15.  leaders  of  -SMC  and  the 
Moratorlurr>  Committee  .igreed  to  cooperate 
in  getting  the  participation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  " 

CLAiMS    1    iOO    ilRANtHES 

HOA'  -Strong  Is  Studfnt  MOBE'  How  big 
a  role  did  It  play  In  turning  out  students  for 
Moratorium  Day""  It  Is' difficult  to  say  and  no 
one  knows  exactly  C-rol  Llpman  has  claimed 
SMC  has  about  1.500  branches  On  the  oth- 
er hand.  Don  OurewUz.  23-yeur-old  SMC  or- 
ganizer and  Case- Western  Reserve  grad,  has 
given  the  number  of  local  branches  as  1.000— 
and  that  mav  be  an  exaggeration 

Student  MOBE.  like  New  MOBE  moved 
from  New  York  to  Washington  to  be  where 
the  key  action  In  the  Fall  Offensive  would 
take  place 

Carol  Llpman  addressed  two  Oct  15  Mora- 
torium gatherings  the  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity and  Detroit  cltywide  rallies.  She  called 
the  President  a  liar  and   added: 

We   will   force  Nlxons  abdication  like  we 
forced   Johnsons  abdication  There  will 

be    no    peace    for    you,    Mr    President,    until 
all  our  men  are  home 

She  -ilso  had  .i  reply  to  the  vice  president's 
statement  that  Moratorium  leaders  and  spon- 
sors should  repudiate  the  message  of  support 
from  the  premier  of  North  Vietnam,  No.  Mr, 
Vice  President  Agnew.  we  wont  repudiate 
the  message  We    welcome  the  message 

If  you  wonder  abovit  the  violence  that 
took  place  m  Washington  Nov,  14  and  15, 
consider  what  one  of  Its  own  members  has 
said  about  the  nature  of  the  Yoimg  Socialist 
Alliance  whose  members.  as  Student 
MOBErs  turned  out  en  masse  for  the  actions 
on  those  days 

EX-Df  bOIS    MEMBER 

YSA  member  Jose  Rudder,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission. IS  a  former  member  of  the  DuBols 
Clubs  and  their  parent  organization,  the 
Communist  party  He  left  them  greatly  dis- 
illusioned at)ovit  the  whole  left"  Then  he 
be^'an  ui  read  the  literature  of  the  YSA  and 
its  parent  body,  the  Socialist  Workers  party. 
He  came  to  this  conclusion 

"I  was  a  Marxist,  a  Communist,  and  I  be- 
lieved in  the  revolution  The  only  or- 
ganization that  I  could  see  that  was  con- 
cerned about  "ieeing  the  revolution  take 
place  m  this  country  was  the  YSA  So  I 
decided  to  join  " 

There  fiave  been  two  significant  changes  in 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  iSDSi 
since  Its  informal  participation  in  Vietnam 
Week.  1967 

First.  Communist  penetration  of  the  or- 
ganization, particularly  by  the  Peking-ori- 
ented Progressive  party  iPLPi,  has  become 
more  and  more  e\ldent  .^t  the  June.  1969. 
SDS  .-onventlon.  the  PLP  made  an  unsuc- 
■lesaful  bid  to  take  over  the  organization 
TTils  led  to  the  splintering  of  SDS  Into  two 
factions,  tlie  more  radical  Weathermen  group 
and  the  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement  II 
The  PLP  element,  now  known  as  SDSPL. 
was  expelled  and  Is  now  a  separate  group  with 
Its  headquarters  in  Boston 

The  second  change  in  SDS  has  been  a 
marked  trend  toward  violence,  particularly 
involving  explosives  SDSers  in  a  number  of 
areas  have  been  arrested  for  bombings  and 
one  is  now  on  the  FBI's  most  wanted  list  for 
blowing  up  high  voltage  towers  supplying 
power  to  a  Colorado  plant  manufacturing 
helicopter  armor  and  missile  parts 

BRANDED    BY     HOOVER 

In  the  FBI's  annual  report  for  fiscal  1969. 
J  Edgar  Hoover  wrote  The  militant  core 
of  New  Left  extremism  Is  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic   Society    (SDSi     During   the  last 
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year,  this  group  has  reflected  an  ever-lncrea.s- 
ing  Marxlst-Lenlrilst  revolutionary  posture 
Several  SDS  leaders  publicly  identified  them- 
selves as  revolutionary  Communists  The 
SDS  openly  espouses  the  overthrow  ol  ur 
institutions  of  free  society  i  called  the  Es- 
tablishment') through  violent  revolutionary 
action  Never  before  in  American  history  'was, 
there  been  such  a  strong  revolutloim.'-v 
Marxist  movement  of  yount;  people  so  eicer 
to  tear  down  established  authority  " 

SDS  delegations  t<x)k  part  in  the  Clevelaiui 
conferences  on  both  New  and  Studert  MOBK 
where  the  actions  in  the  Fall  Offensive  Wfre 
planned 

An  SDS  delegation  also  spent  eight  iiavs 
conferrlni;  with  Viet  Cong  agents  m  Ha- 
vana early  last  July  The  Vietnam  war  w.is 
a  major  topic  of  discussion  Tlie  delecatim 
came  back  to  this  country  resolved  to  es- 
tablish another  front  against  Imperiali.sm 
right  here  in  America — to  bring  the  as: 
home  ■  " 

"BRING  WAR  HOME ■' 

The  one  action  SDS  was  responsible  lor  in 
the  Fall  Offensive,  the  Oct  8-11  demonstra- 
tions in  Chicago,  was  carried  out  under  '.'le 
slogan  Bring  the  War  Home!  "  As  expected 
the  action  was  marked  by  destruction  \io- 
lence.  injury  and  scores  of  arrests  In  a  briiial 
attack,  one  SDSer  broke  the  neck  of  a  Ciii- 
cago  city  attorney  He  has  been  charged 
among  other  things,  with  attempted  miirde: 

The  violence  was  primarily  the  work  ol  ihe 
ultraradical  Weathermen  faction  of  SDS  I- 
was  denounced  by  the  Revolutionary  Youth 
Movement  II  and  the  Black  Panthers  and 
Young  Lords,  who  also  had  taken  part  in  'he 
action 

The  dominant  Communist  elements  in 
both  New  and  Student  MOBE  are  more  lon- 
cerned  about  .SDS  ^tand-ip;!l>hiiess  -he  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  with  other  organizatwnf 
They  also  are  annoyed  bv  the  tendency 
of  the  Weathermen  "action  to  engage  in  v.hi;: 
they  consider  senseless  and  counterproduc- 
tive violence 

The  Communist  newspaper,  the  Dailv 
Wr>rld.  published  an  editorial  "Memo  'o 
SDS  '  shortly  after  the  October  Moratonim 
It  criticized  SDS  for  "looking  on  from  •.hp 
sidelines  at  the  very  moment  of  the  ereat- 
esi  mass  turnout  for  peace  and  against 

Imperialism  It  also  hit  SDS  for  its  useless, 
damaging,  thoughtless  tactics  and  closed 
with  these  words 

In  the  coming  struggles 

the  masses  of  American  working  men  ,i:,a 
women  could  use  your  help  and  support 
Think  it  over," 

SIZE  VITAL  FACTOR 

SDS'  size  has  been  an  important  farter 
in  the  yearning  for  it-s  help  It  is  hv  far  'he 
largest  of  the  New  Left  groups  (clalmlne  40- 
000  members  in  s<5me  250  chapters)  and  its 
membership  greatly  exceeds  that  of  .iny 
Communist  partv  or  front  In  the  country 

SDS  participation  in  any  '  mass  "  left-C  m- 
munlst  demonstration  is  still  important  ■ 
an  impressive  showing. 

.As  was  true  In  the  case  of  past  MOBE 
mass  demonstrations.  Individual  members 
and  chapters  of  SDS  turned  out  with  a  •x\\\ 
for  the  November  actions  Even  the  Weather- 
men gave  their  formal  cooperation— .iiid 
prf)mispil  no  violence  .^ma/ingly.  'heir  jr'tr.- 
Ise  was  believed  by  some  offlclal.s 

Moratorium  Group  Leaders  Called  Pro-Viet 

CONO 

I  By  Francis  J  McNamarai 
The  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee 
iVMC)  Is  the  babe-m-the-woods  of  the  Fa:l 
Offensive,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
existence  as  an  ore.ini/ation  and  the  rige 
of  Its  leaders 

It  was  formed  in  June  of  this  year  Two 
iif  its  lour  leaders  are  :?6-vear-i)lds.  one  ;s 
24  and  another,  the  lone  female,  is  23 
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Sam  Brown  has  been  the  group's  chief 
spokesman  His  fellow  VMC  founders  and  co- 
ordinators are  David  Hawk.  David  Mlxner  ard 
Marge  Skenclar, 

Brown  and  Hawk  are  ex-dlvlnlty  students 
.Harvard  and  Union  Theological,  respec- 
uvely).  Brown.  Mixner  and  Miss  Skenclar 
worked  in  Sen  Eugene  McCarthy's  '68  cam- 
paign, and  both  Brown  and  Miss  Skenclar  In 
the  "Dump  Johnson  "  movement  Brown.  Mlx- 
ner and  Skenclar  have  held  positions  with  the 
National  Student  Association  (Brown  Is  cur- 
rently on  its  national  supervisory  board). 
Brown  and  Miss  Skenclar  were  active  In  the 
;967  anti-Vlet  war  operation  called  Vietnam 
jummer, 

BOOK     BY     WHITE 

In  his  latest  book.  Theodore  White,  the 
recorder  of  recent  presidential  campaigns, 
quotes  Brown  as  saying: 

We've  recognized  the  true  nature  of  the 
United  States,  We  saw  the  United  States  at- 
t.uk  Cuba,  it  attacked  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, it  attacked  South  Vietnam.  The  Com- 
numlsts  are  now  a  fragmented  force;  the 
United  States  Is  now  the  great  Imperlallst- 
.iggressor  nation  in  the  world." 

That  Is  not  a  pro-Comxnunlst  statement. 
It  indicates  a  distaste  for  imperialism  and 
.igpresslon  and  at  least  'ndlrectly,  recognizes 
that  Communist  powers  have  been  Imperlal- 
.st.s  and  aggressors  in  the  past  Nevertheless 
It  Is  a  demonstrably  false  statement — a  re- 
flection on  Brown's  knowledge  and  thus  on 
those  who  follow  his  policy  recommenda- 
tions. 

More  damaging  to  Brown  is  a  statement 
made  by  Dr,  Martin  Abend  ( Metromedia  TV 
news  commentator)  in  his  Oct,  12  broad- 
c.ist  Abend,  also  a  professor  of  political  ge- 
ography at  New  Jersey  Slate  College,  said 
th.it  Sam  Brown  favors  a  Communist  victory 
m  Vietnam. 

Brown's  pro-Viet  Cong  views.  Abend  be- 
lieves, explain  his  "keen  interest"  in  having 
the  United  States  pull  out  of  Vietnam  im- 
mediately and  unconditionally 

VARIED    ASSORTMENT 

.■\s  previously  mentioned.  Brown  and 
M.;rge  Skenclar  were  associated  with  the 
l;)b7  Vietnam  Sununer  project,  another  antl- 
Viet  War  operation  that  was  supported  by 
a  varied  assortment  of  radicals  and  leftists 
that  Included  Lee  Webb,  former  national 
secretary  ot  SDS;  Mike  Ansara  of  Harvard 
SDS,  and  Richard  Fernandez,  who  has 
-erved  as  sponsor,  treasurer  and  steering 
".mmittee  member  of  the  Committee  to  End 
•he  War  in  Vietnam  iMOBE)  in  various 
phases  i>f  Us  transition  from  "November  8" 
to    Spring.  "  "National."  etc. 

President  Nixon's  statement  that  U.S. 
policy  regarding  Vietnam  would  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  moratorium  or  other  street 
demonstrations  Brown  found  "deeply  dls- 
•'irbing  "  It  was  "surely  unintended;"  the 
President  "cannot  mean"  what  he  said.  It 
was      distressing  the    degree    of    isola- 

tion It  reilected.  a  "rigid  stance"  and  he 
-urely  hoped  the  President  would  not  "fur- 
■,her  isolate"  himself  from  the  American 
pei.ple 

D.ivul  Hawk.  Brown's  right-hand  man.  was 
in  .\ll-American  diver  at  Cornell  where  he 
ibt.nned  a  B  A  degree  In  social  sciences  be- 
:  jre  going  on  to  Union  Theological  Semi- 
:u>ry  He  <lld  voter  registration  work  in  Hat- 
':e.>burg.  Miss,,  and  also  helped  organiz«  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party. 
•shich  challenged  the  regular  Democratic 
Pir-y  delegation's  seat  at  the  Atlantic  City 
invention. 

He  worked  for  SNCC  again  in  Georgia  In 
'.96H— voter  registration  work  and  organiz- 
.'le  ,1  tenant's  union  in  a  low-cost  housing 
project 

RESULT    OF    WORK 

Though  Stokely  Carmichael  was  promi- 
nent m  Students  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
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Conunlttee  (SNCC)  at  this  time  and  en- 
gaged In  Inflammatory  racial  agitation, 
Hawk  says  he  did  not  know  him. 

Earlier  this  year,  working  on  the  staff  of 
the  National  Student  Association  ( NSA ) , 
Hawk  organized  a  draft  resistance  campaign 
among  campus  leaders.  The  result  of  his 
work  became  evident  on  April  22  with  the 
public  release  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  signed  by  over  250  student 
body  presidents  and  campus  newspaper  edi- 
tors from  190  colleges  and  universities. 

The  letter  proclaimed  the  signers  would 
refuse  to  be  drafted,  even  if  it  meant  going 
to  Jail.  They  could  see  no  Justification  for 
the  war  in  'Vietnam.  Therefore  their  "integ- 
rity and  conscience"  would  not  pernilt  them 
to  accept  military  service. 

Hawk  admitted  to  me  that  he  had  worked 
on  this  project  on  NSA  time  and  using  NSA 
facilities.  I  asked  if  there  had  been  formal 
NSA  approval  of  it.  He  said  there  had  not 
been  but  that  NSA  had  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion against  the  draft  three  years  ago.  When 
I  asked  if  the  resolution  approved  defiance 
of  the  draft,  he  said  it  did  not.  "But  it 
clearly  gave  a  mandate  for  the  letter. "  he 
claimed.  He  pointed  out  that  the  letter  was 
not  illegal — just  saying  you  will  defy  the  draft 
at  some  future  time  is  not  a  crime. 

"A     CYNICAL     ATTEMPT" 

Hawk  had  been  indicted  for  refusing  to 
rep>ort  for  induction  earlier  this  >ear.  Re- 
cently, a  pretrial  motion  to  dismics  the 
charges  against  him  was  rejected. 

Like  Brown,  Hawk  has  a  problem  seeing 
integrity  or  good  in  the  U.S.  government.  The 
present  draft  law  admittedly  contains  in- 
equities. Congress  has  been  wrestling  to  re- 
form it  for  years.  Yet  when  the  President 
announced  new  draft  reform  measures,  tem- 
porary draft  suspensions,  and  additional 
Vietnam  troop  withdrawals  in  September, 
Hawk  saw  these  only  as  a  "cynical  and  cal- 
culated attempt  to  fool  the  public," 

VMC  Is  against  more  than  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. It  has  advocated  a  general  assault  on 
this  country's  over-all  defense  organization. 
Its  July  8  letter  to  government  summer  in- 
terns said  that  while  they  worked  to  build 
up  support  for  the  October  moratorium 
"other  antiwar  activities  .  .  .  will,  of  course, 
continue." 

What  "other"  activities?  The  letter  spelled 
them  out — "against  the  draft.  ROTC,  ABM. 
CBW,  counter-insurgency  research,  and  so 
on." 

David  Hawk  announced  oh  Oct.  9  that 
VMC  would  distribute  throughout  the 
services  a  GI  referendum  wnich  would  ask 
servicemen  this  question:  "Should  the 
Umted  States  bring  the  rest  of  the  Gls  home 
from  Vietnam  now?" 

NOT     BEEN     TOLD 

The  full  story  of  this  \'MC  effort  to  pro- 
mote antiwar  propaganda  and  agitation 
within  the  armed  services  has  not  been  told. 
Here  It  is: 

On  Sept.  29,  the  VMC  addressed  a  letter  to 
"GI  Newspaper  Editors,"  bringing  the  Fall 
Offensive  and  Moratorium  Day  to  their  at- 
tention and  asking  their  help  in  organizing 
GI  participation  in  a  "recurring  moratori- 
um." The  Oct.  15  demonstration,  the  letter 
pointed  out,  would  help  build  a  two-day 
moratorium  in  November  and  give  the  Gls 
the  chance  to  focus  "legal  opposition  "  to  the 
war  on  military  bases. 

"We  realize  that  Gls  cannot  go  on  strike," 
the  letter  said.  It  also  pointed  out  that  a 
recent  DOD  directive  banned  antiwar  meet- 
ings as  such.  Therefore,  it  suggested,  say 
the  directive  is  not  clear  and  ask  permission 
to  hold  a  basewide  meeting  to  discuss  GI 
constitutional  rights  in  the  light  of  the 
directive.  Ask  the  commanding  officer  or  one 
of  his  subordinates  to  address  the  meeting — 
and  put  him  on  first  if  the  invitation  is  ac- 
cepted. 
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"Call  Us  Collect."  VMC  said,  for  legal  help 
and    outside    civilian    support    if    you    have 
trouble  getting  permission, 

OPEN     FORUM 

If  jjermission  is  denied,  let  us  know  and 
we  will  try  to  arrange  an  off-base  meeting.  If 
a  meeting  is  approved:  "We  suggest  that  this 
meeting  be  an  open  forum  for  ideas  on  what 
Gls  can  legally  dc  to  protest  the  war.  Be  sure 
to  start  by  covering  exactly  what  are  your 
rights  ,   ,   , 

"Certainly  you  will  want  to  discuss  the 
calendar  lor  the  Fall  Offensive'  and  provide 
literature  about  events  scheduled  in  the  next 
two  months.  We  will  see  that  this  informa- 
tion and  material  is  provided," 

A  list  of  suggested  on-base  actions  fol- 
lowed; pass  base  resolutions  on  the  war,  see 
chaplain  to  get  a  CO  application:  change  in- 
surance beneficiaries  to  Include  a  "peace"'  or- 
ganization; send  telegrams  to  covernment 
officials;  hold  a  fast;  boycott  products  of 
"right-wing,"  "pro- war"  companies  (Schick 
Razor,  which  lias  given  free  razors  to  service- 
men, was  named  as  an  example).  Finally, 
there  was  this  suggestion: 

"Cancel  those  damn  savings  bonds." 

"A   GOOD   FRIEND" 

VMC's  GI  referendum  ballots,  the  letter 
said,  would  be  returned  to  Seaman  Roger 
Priest  Priest  faces  a  general  court-martial 
on  charges  of  soliciting  servicemen  to  desert 
and  commit  sedition,  and  promoting  dis- 
loyalty and  disaffection  in  the  armed  services. 
The  charges  are  based  on  articles  published 
in  his  "underground"  GI  newspaper.  OM,  The 
Serviceman's  Newsletter. 

I  asked  Hawk  what  GI  newspapers  the 
\''MC  letter  had  been  sent  to.  Hawk  replied. 
"AH  of  them;  as  many  as  there  are,"  What 
kind  of  papers?  The  underground  ones. 
Where  did  he  get  the  names?  Answer:  From 
Carl  Rogers,  of  Servicemen's  LINK  to  Peace. 
"a  good  friend  of  ours  who  works  downstairs." 

What  is  Servicemen's  LINK  to  Peace?  I 
was  told,  "it  helps  Gls  In  incidents — like  the 
Priest  defense,   publicly  and  so  on." 

Hawk  indicated  a  copy  of  the  GI  referen- 
dum ballot  pasted  on  tlie  wall.  I  noted  that 
It  did  not  have  VMC's  name  on  it  Hawk 
agreed. 

Carl  Rogers  is  on  the  Steering  Committee 
of  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War 
(New  MOBE)  as  head  of  Servicemen's  LINK 
to  Peace,  one  of  MOBE's  newly  acquired  "GI 
organizations.""  He  is  also  the  liead  of  a  group 
called  the  Committee  For  the  Presidio  '27.  set 
up  to  defend  military  prisoners  in  the  stock- 
ade at  San  Francisco's  Presidio  who  were 
accused  of  mutiny.  Both  of  these  organiza- 
tions have  their  lieadquarters  at  1029  Ver- 
mont Ave  in  Washington,  the  same  building 
that   houses  \'MC.   NMC  and  SMC, 

"POLITICAL  "   CLASS 

The  'underground  "  GI  newspapers  to 
which  VMC  mailed  its  referendum  are  not, 
like  the  civilian  type,  largely  pornographic. 
They  fall  into  the  "political"'  and  subversive 
class — filled  with  antiwar  propaganda  of  the 
type  disseminated  in  Roger  Priest's  OM, 

Student  MOBE's  GI  Press  Service,  run  by 
the  young  Trotskyist.  Allan  Myers,  recently 
circulated  a  list  of  these  "GIAntiwar  Pa- 
pers," There  were  42  on  the  list,  most  of  them 
distributed  from  post  ofBce  boxes  near  mili- 
tary bases.  Four  were  published  abroad. 
Myers  is  on  the  New  MOBE  steering  com- 
mittee with  Hawk  and  Rogers. 

It  was  Rogers  who  arranged  a  meeting  be- 
tween Hawk,  a  score  or  so  of  other  VMC 
workers  and  Sen,  Charles  Goodell  (R-N'Y.) 
in  a  New  York  apartment  last  Sept  13.  The 
result:  the  introduction  of  Sen.  Goodell's 
resolution  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1970. 
Hawk  said  he  and  Rogers  were  the  only  New 
MOBE  representatives  at  the  meeting. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  New  MOBE  headquar- 
ters I  was  told  100  organizations  had  joined 
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th«  orgaiilBatlon.  d«aplt«  tb«  fact  th»t  New 
MOBB  l««Kl«ra  bAre  t>««n  roported  aa  claim- 
ing only  80 

Wb«n  I  w<enc  to  aee  David  Hawk  I  knew 
that  New  ajid  9tud«nt  MOBE  bad  made  a 
big  pxJBb  tor  Oct.  16 

AOVANCXO    AB-nCI.X8 

In  addition  to  the  tbouaanda  of  leafleU. 
broohures  and  powtepi  dl»trtbirted.  New 
MobUlzer  had  featured  advance  article*  on 
Moratorium  D«y  by  VMC  leaders  such  aa 
DaTld  VQxner  and  Marge  Skenclar  The  Oom- 
munlat  party,  the  Sodaltst  Workera  party, 
their  youtJi  grouipa  and  other  Oonrvmunlirt 
(TTganlaatlona  affiliated  with  New  MOBE  had 
alao  gone  all-out  tor  Moratorium  Day 

Publlahed  r^porta  that  VMC  had  ita  own 
organlaer?  In  '.he  Bafet  but  had  ueed  MOBE 
organlaers  !n  the  West  And  Mldweet  were 
mentioned  and  Hawk  waa  aaked  how  many 
New  MOBE  oTganlzem  VMC  had  used 

Hla    reply    contradicted    hla    earlier    claim 
that    MOBE    organizers    had    not    made    >iny 
difference    ■Its  not  like  '.heirs  and  ours 
in  the  bljj  cltlea  MOBE  haa  the  old  aectarlan 
left    groups  a    lot    of    the    New    MOBE 

groufjB  are  on  the  moratorium  srteertng  c*)m- 
mlttee  and  m  MOBE's  so  the  same  people — 
Clergy  And  Laymen  Concerned  and  Women 
Strike  lor  Peace — are  working  for  the  Mora- 
lorluct      Conunlttee  Most       organizers 

worked  for  both  " 

LATCa    POINT 

Hawk  aaSd  '-he  VMC  founders  had  c^>me  to 
Waahlhgton  with  an  irtfanlzlng  :Lst  of 
15  OOO-  Kennedy  and  McCarthy  buslneea- 
men  and  cnntacta.  people  who  had  worked 
for  cauaee.  etc  They,  'oxi  had  been  uaed  But 
It  wi>«  clear  '.hat  MOBE  irnanlzers  and  Com- 
munist MOBE  organlzatiiins  had  plaved  a 
very  Important  role  In  promoting  thf  Oct. 
15  turnout 

Thia  w«a  enxpbaalaed  at  a  later  point  when 
Hawk  waa  aaked  about  'Jie  quevtlun  of  Com- 
munlirt  Influence  In  MOBE  and  the  Pall 
Offensive  He  deprecated  the  ;nflience  of  the 
Communist  party 

"They  dont  really  have  my  oontnil    That 
oomes   from  <roupe  that   bring  prestige,   in- 
flueooe.  money  " 
"Which   >neB>" 

•Women  Strike  for  Peace.  Clergy  and  Lay- 
men Concerned  atx)ut  Vietnam.  3ANE.  New 
Democratic   Coalition    Student    MOBE 

When  Sam  Brown  waa  aoked  about  VMC 
association  with  Student  MOBE  on  'Pace 
the  Nation.'  he  replied  'We  have  no  asso- 
ciation with  the  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee  ' 

Hawk  was  uiked  whether  he  c»jnsldered 
Communi.sts  enemies  of.  or  a  danger  'o.  Uils 
country  .ind  ;f  he  believed  In  working  with 
them   He  .inswered 

We  do  not  recognize  New  MOBE  .w  Com- 
munist, tior  Is  Student  MOBE  though  It  Is 
true  that  thp  Communlat  par»v  if  the  US. 
which  l.s  defunct  and  h*rml»WB  more  con- 
servative than  most  New  Left  <r<>ups.  has 
one  vate  on  the  steering  c'mmlttee  of  70 
memb»?rs  if  New  MOBEi  That  is  the  ex- 
tent   of    Cmmunlst    Input    In    New    MOBE   ' 

The  Issue  of  communism  is  lrrelev.int;  it's 
an  attempt  to  slander  the  patriotism  of  those 
against  war  ' 

What  about  the  Trotskvlst  influence  added 
to  the  CP.  d oesn  t  that  concern  vou'* 

■Concern    ves.  sure  But   'here's  much 

overlap  In  the  group  New  MOBE  s  oener  of 
grivity  Is  a  bit  to  the  left  of  u»  Some  in  New 
MOBE  do  not  believe  m  electoral  p<;lltlca 
Our  center  of  gravity  is  people  who  believe 
in  electoral  politics  ' 

The  rnorat<jrlum  committee  like  New 
MOBE.  hiis  denounced  the  November  violence 
and  said  it  was  not  responsible  for  It. 

OAMAGCa.      I.NJL-RT 

But  this  does  not  clear  It  of  blame  for 
the  damages  axid  pers.inal  injury  to  young 
demonstrators,  many    jf  *honi  were  en' Iced 
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Into  going  to  Washington  and  San  Pranclsco 
through  Its  earlier  moratorium  orgaolslng 
efforts  and  subsequent  direct  appeaU. 

Immediately  after  tha  October  moratorium 
there  were  preaa  reporta  that  serloua  doubt 
existed  about  VMC  support  for  New  MOBE's 
November  actions  because  of  the  pre«enoe  of 
"radicals"  In  MOBE  It  waa  difficult  to  be- 
lieve them  There  had  been  such  close  ties 
between  the  groups  and  VMC  owed  so  much 
to  SMC  and  NMC  for  their  help  that  if  they 
did  not  reciprocate,  they  would  have  been 
denied  any  further  assistance  for  future 
moratoriums,  which  would  hurt  VMC  badly. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  alleged  doubt  waa  re- 
solved by  a  VMC  decision  to  help  MOBE 

On  Oct  38.  VMC  sent  a  letter  to  ita  or- 
ganizers, afllllatea  and  'friends'  announcing 
that  the  November  moratorlvim  would  take 
place  oD  the  I3th  and  14th  The  letter  called 
attention  to  New  MOBE's  March  Against 
Death  and  added  that  'Many  supporter*  of 
the  moratorium  will  be  participating  In  this 
solemn  event  ' 

VMC  persisted  In  Its  support  of  New 
MOBE's  Washington  action,  even  .ifter  It  be- 
came known  that  the  Weathermen  faction 
of  SOe  aiid  other  violence-prone  and  revolu- 
tionary groups  would  take  part  in  1' 


BULLETS    ALONE    WELL    NOT    WIN 
VIETNAM-TYPE  WARS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALUOS.NU 

IN  THE  HOfSE  OF  UEPRESENTATTV'ES 
Wt'dm'sdav    December  17.  1969 

Mr  Mil. LEI?  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Alameda.  Calif .  Times- 
Star  i-arned  aii  editonal  recently  by  the 
dl^tinKUl.shed  corre.stxmdetU.  Ray  Crom- 
ley  entitled  BuUeUs  .Mono  Will  Not  Win 
Vietnam-  I\pe  Wars   ' 

I  Know  of  no  man  more  capable  of 
making  a  judKinenl  in  this  Held  than 
Ray  Crumley  Hi.s  lonn  exijenence  m  the 
I  inent  before  and  during  World  War  II 
has  <iven  him  the  understanding  that 
few  have  of  how  to  d«'al  with  the  people 
:n  that  area  of  the  world. 

I  coiiKratiilute  the  Times-Star  for 
piaciiik  thLs  article  on  its  editorial  page. 

The  editorial  follows 
Bitirrs  \wm  Will  Not  Win  Vletnam-  Type 
Wa>s 
(By  Ray  Cromley  i 

.\n  .\rmy  -aptttln.  adviser  to  the  district 
chief  m  Due  Pho  not  t<.M;>  many  miles  .iway 
from  the  .'■t»ported  niafasacre  at  My  I..il  Song 
My  I  rides  in  his  Jeep  '^klng  to  an  associate 
He  accidentally  run.s  down  a  I'ihlckeii  Itnme- 
dlateiy  he  turns  ar'^und  drives  b«ck  lo  the 
hamlet  he  has  just  pawiod  thrnvigh  finds  ihe 
•  hicken  •^  owner  and  iipologliies  In  Vietnam- 
ese   He  offers   'o   \m\     But    the   larmer   ^avs 

No.  that's  .ill  right  '  and  thanks  the  captain 
profusely  for  caring  The  captain  savs  he 
wont  give  him  money  for  the  chicken,  then, 
out  perhaps  he  can  give  him  a  little  toward 
buying  a  pig 

.\t  'he  'Jther  end  of  .South  Vietnam,  down 
•oward  Ca  Mau,  .m  Army  truck  stalU  in  the 
m'ld  and,  In  getting  out  run.s  off  the  road 
and  destroys  a  part  of  a  rice  field  .\  major 
gets  out  of  his  vehicle  finds  out  who  owns 
•he  field  .ind  .■.avs.  since  he  S  resp<'nslble  for 
the  diimage.  it  is  his  responsibility  to  reim- 
burse the  firmer  for  the  loss 

From  then  on.  wherever  this  unit  ^oee. 
the  word  spreads  out  iheiid  that  "the  unit 
with   a   heart   for   the   people  "   Is  coming 

The  contrast  between  these  Incidents  .ind 
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what  reportedly  occurred  at  My  Lai  (or  Song 
My)  Is  not  only  the  difference  between  de- 
cency and  savagery.  It  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween winning  and  losing  a  war  as  well 

For  the  military  logic  of  Vietnam-type  whrs 
Is  that  they  are  not  won  primarily  by  bul- 
lets I  though  bullets  may  be  very  necessary 
at  times)  They  are  won  prlnuirlly  by  in- 
cidents such  as  the  episodes  above.  They 
are  lost  by  massacres,  by  calling  native  peo- 
ple "gooks"  or  slopes"  or  "dinks"  and  i>y 
other  acts  that  show  disdain  for  the  dignity 
and  lives  of  the  f)eople  living  there. 

In  this  type  of  a  war.  an  army  cannit 
win  If  It  loses  sight  irf  Its  main  objective  - 
preserving   the  people  it  is  there  lo  defend 

Civil  action  at  lu  best  (as  the  defeat  of 
Che  Guevarra  In  Bolivia  proves)  Is  not  ,.n 
incidental  good  will  gesture.  It  Is  a  basic  ele- 
ment of  victory 

It  may  mean  the  difference  between  a 
local  government  that  can  stand  on  Its  own 
feet  as  a  visible,  democratic  entity  able  "vO 
handle  subversive  totalitarian  insurgencies 
and  a  country  so  divided  it  will  crumble  re- 
gardless of  how  many  U.S.  troops  are  de- 
ployed. 

Respect  for  the  Vietnamese  Is  not  a  m.»t- 
ter  only  of  good  will.  It  may  mean,  for  <x- 
.^mple,  being  Informed  beforehand  by  the 
local  citizenry  of  enemy  aunbushes  .  .  or  i-at 
being  informed  and  falling  Into  VC  traps 

As  a  guerrlUa  in  World  'War  II,  this  re- 
porter lived  behind  enemy  lines  only  because 
he  had  the  support  of  the  local  people  If 
that  support  goes,  a  guerrilla  Is  dead. 

This  friendship  with  the  people  (by  both 
.\mericans  and  Vietnamese  officials i  can  de- 
stroy the  very  will  of  the  Viet  Cong  to  tight 
For  a  guerrilla  cannot  operate  In  a  com- 
munity united  against  him. 

But  disdain  for  local  people  can  make  new 
converts  for  the  Viet  Cong  faster  than  bul- 
lets can  kill  VC  troops 


COLLUSION    AMONG    ELECTRIC 
UTIUTIES 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAFFS 
Wednesday.  December  17.  1969 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr.  President,  on 
ApnJ  24.  1969.  84  electric  utility  execu- 
tives gathered  at  the  Nortlistar  Inn  in 
Minneapolis.  They  represented  eitiht 
major  utilities,  the  leadership  of  the  n- 
dustry  in  the  region  .stretching  from  Il- 
linois to  Montana.  They  came  to  attend 
a  municipal  .seminar  .sponsored  by  the 
North  Central  Electric  Association. 

For  a  number  of  the  executives,  the 
meetmg  offered  an  opportunity  to  rcntw 
old  iu.'qiiainta:ices  '.vitJi  men  they  iiiwi 
planned  with  at  prenous  miuucipal 
seminars  They  had  gathered  at  the  inn 
on  .lune  6  and  7.  1968.  and  on  June  8  and 
9.  1967.  They  had  met  back  in  April  1966. 
at  Hopkiiis  Hoose.  at  the  intersection  of 
Highway.s  7  and  494  in  Hopkins,  Minn 
Their  North  Central  Electric  Association 
w;us  12  years  old  now.  having  bt^r. 
formed  m  1957.  in  Minneapolis,  "to  ad- 
vance the  art  and  science  of  the  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  use  of  electru  ity 
for  light,  heat,  and  power  for  public 
service  '  m  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  ad.'aceiit  States 

Two  of  the  companies  represented  .it 
this  year's  .seminar — Northern  State.' 
Power  and  Otter  Tail  Power — serve  por- 
tions of  Minnesota  and   bath  Dakotas 
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Of  the  84  participants,  50  men  came  from 
Northern  States  Power.  One  company, 
Montana-Dakota  Utilities,  serves  por- 
tions of  those  three  States  and  also  esist- 
em  Montana.  Interstate  Power  serves 
parts  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
South  Dakota  1  Iowa  Public  Service 
serves  portions  of  Iowa  and  South  Da- 
kota. The  service  area  of  Black  Hills 
Power  &  Light  covers  areas  of  both  Wy- 
oming and  South  Dakota.  Two  of  the 
participants  confine  their  electric  serv- 
ice to  two  States.  They  are  Northwestern 
Public  Service,  which  operates  in  South 
Dakota,  and  Minnesota  Power  &  Light. 
A  Wisconsin  Utility,  Superior  Water, 
Light  &  Power,  had  sent  representation 
to  the  1967  and  1968  meetings. 

The  program  in  1967  was  typical  of 
the  annual  seminars.  Presidents,  vice 
presidents,  and  division  managers  of  the 
member  utilities  and  General  Electric 
discussed  various  aspects  of  the  perennial 
subject,  municipal  1  that  is,  city-owned, 
electric  systems.  Members  divided  into 
study  groups,  then  reassembled  to  hear 
findings  and  conclusions  from  a  panel 
consisting  of  President  David  Heskett,  of 
Montana-Dakota  Utilities,  President  A. 
V.  Hartl.  of  Otter  Tail  Power.  Vice  Pres- 
ident J.  W.  Hoffman,  of  Northern  States 
Power;  and  Robert  Asheim,  administra- 
tive vice  president  of  Black  Hills  Power 
ii  Light.  The  panel  was  moderated  by 
E.  A.  Savage,  division  manager  of  Min- 
ne.^ota  Power  &  Light. 

President  Hartl  of  Otter  Tail  served 
r.!.>o  as  president  of  the  North  Central 
Electric  Association  in  1967.  The  previ- 
ous year,  at  Hopkins  House,  he  had  key- 
noted  the  seminar  after  which  one  of 
lus  vice  presidents.  Bob  Bigwood,  moder- 
ated a  report  session  covering  areas  of 
the  Upper  Midwest  where  people  were 
threatening  to  provide  themselves  with 
electricity,  rather  than  purchasing  it 
from  a  member  company. 

Vice  President  S.  E.  Sewell,  of  North- 
western Public  Service  Co.,  then  reported 
whicii  groups  of  people  were  troubling 
the  investor-owTied  utilities.  Theie  were 
quite  a  few.  They  included  small-town 
businessmen,  politicians,  and  editors  who 
questioned  utility  practices,  city  council- 
men  looking  for  revenue,  members  of 
the  Farmers  Union.  National  Farmers 
Orizanization,  and  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives, i>eople  who  commuted  from  towns 
served  by  municipal  power,  retired  farm- 
ers, and  diesel  salesmen. 

What  could  be  done  about  those  agi- 
tators? R.  G.  Asheim,  administrative  vice 
president  of  Black  Hills  Power  &  Light, 
and  S.  Laskin,  vice  president  of  Minne- 
sota Power  &  Light,  gave  the  answers. 
Tlie  utilities  should  marshal  their  ma^- 
.nve  and  pervasive  strength,  to  the  end 
that  they  would  be  able  to  bu>'  out  small 
city-owned  systems  and  forestall  any  at- 
tempt,s  to  deny  renewal  of  utility  fran- 
chises by  councils  or  voter  referendums. 
The  minutes  of  that  meeting  spell  out 
the  details  of  their  recommendations: 

V'.iUty   ohould   maintain   effective   control 
of  the  campaign  at  all  times,  while  not  bav- 
in,: it  apparent  or  ob'rtous  . .  . 
t'.'^p  the  unions  for  support  .  .  . 
r?e  letters  to  the  editors,  preferably  by  an 
outsider    .  . 

Place  company  insurance  In  a  manner  that 
allows   lnsurar.ee  agencies   in   all  communl- 
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ties  to  share  In  company's  Insurance  pro- 
gram . . . 

Use  local  banks  wherever  It  Is  practical 
and  try  to  get  participation  from  banks  In 
all  communities  served  by  the  company  .  .  . 

Hire  housewives  for  precinct  workers  dur- 
ing franchise  renewal  .  .  . 

Encourage  employees  to  belong  to  local, 
civic  and  service  organizations  and  to  be 
active  In  local  politics,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions run  for  public  office  .  . . 

Be  sure  election  procedure  Is  well  orga- 
nized for  poll  watchers,  babysitters,  rides  to 
the  polls    .  . 

tJse  Home  Service  girls  for  customer  con- 
tacts and  franchise  work  .  . . 

Have  dinner  meetings  with  all  news  media 
.  .  .  schedule  meetings  with  news  media  peo- 
ple on  a  regular  basis.  One  company  was 
reported  to  have  gone  Into  this  aspect  "quite 
Intensively."  Company  officials  were  reap- 
ing dividends  from  their  regular  contacts 
with  these  (news)  people. 

The  following  year,  1967.  80  utility  of- 
ficials gathered  at  the  Northstar  Inn.  C. 
T.  Sickel,  division  manager  of  Minne- 
sota Power  &  Light,  told  how  utility  of- 
ficials quietly  arranged  for  public  oflS- 
cials  in  Gilbert,  Minn.,  to  front  for  the 
company  in  its  effort  to  obtain  the  city 
light  plant.  I  quote  from  the  North  Cen- 
tral Electric  Association's  own  account 
of  his  report: 

There  was  no  difficulty  In  getting  the  City 
Council  to  agree  to  a  special  election  In 
which  the  sale  of  the  municipal  system 
would  be  placed  on  the  ballot.  By  law.  this 
requires  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil. Steps  were  taken  to  have  a  Taxpayers 
Committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
the  city  on  the  adv.iiitiges  of  the  ^'^I'.•  cf 
their  municipal  distrlhutlon  system  to 
MP&L  Co.  Two  members  of  the  council  were 
to  spearhead  this  committee.  No  forma!  an- 
nouncement was  made  to  the  people  of  Gil- 
bert, nor  was  a  date  set  for  an  election. 

Dell  B.  Raymond,  vice  president  for 
marketing  of  Iowa  Public  Service,  dis- 
cussed an  aspect  of  utility  maiket*ng 
which  differs  from  the  image  of  that 
specialty  which  ths  utilities  project,  in 
the  Midwestern  schools,  through  their 
sponsorship  of  work  study  booklets  and 
business-education  days: 

We  filed  a  bill  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate, 

Reported  Vice  President  Raymond — 
Our  company  had  a  very  favorable  chair- 
man .  .  . 

Then  Richard  Beimett,  general  sales 
manager  for  Montana-Dakota  Utilities, 
issued  his  plea  for  "believable"  answers 
to  the  unsettling  statements,  abroad 
throughout  the  region,  which  were  dis- 
rupting the  utilities'  efforts  to  increase 
their  monopoly. 

Does  anyone — 

He  asked — 
have  concise  believable  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing claims  advanced  by  municipal  own- 
ership advocates: 

a.  The  private  electric  utilities  are  not 
really  a  part  of  the  historic  American  free 
enterprise  system. 

b.  Slnoe  most  commtmltles  own  and  op- 
erate their  water  and  sewer  systems,  there 
certainly  is  nothing  Socialistic  or  fundamen- 
tally wrong  with  a  city  owning  Its  own  elec- 
tric facUiUes. 

c.  Why  shotildn't  the  city  own  Its  electric 
system  and  keep  all  the  profits  at  home  for 
community  betterment  instead  of  fjermlttlng 
the   utility  company   to   drain   off  all   that 
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money  and  send  It  to  smail  groups  of  wealthy 
stockholders  and  bankers  in  the  big  cities? 

Truly  alarmed,  Mr.  Bennett  reported 
that  even  chambers  of  commerce  no 
longer  found  the  utility  litany  believa- 
ble. Indeed,  the  businessmen  were  or- 
ganizing the  opposition. 

In  each  community,  where  we  have  ex- 
perienced municipal  ownership  agitation, 
he  reported,  "It  Is  the  businessmen  and  their 
business  organizations,  such  as  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  commercial 
club,  who  are  spearheading  the  municipal 
ownership  movement. 

The  president  of  Montana-Dakota 
Utilities,  David  M.  Heskett,  summari2ed 
the  findings  of  the  roundtable  study 
group  assigned  the  topic,  "Acquisition  of 
Municipal  Systems."  He  noted: 

Many  attempts  are  being  made  to  acquire 
municipal   systems,  by  different  utilities. 

He  said : 

Careful  planning  and  handling  was  im- 
portant, adding  that  the  psychological  im- 
pact of  a  successful  acquisition  of  a  munlcl- 
pally-owned  system  warrants  more  time,  at- 
tention and  aggressiveness  than  this  type  of 
effort  is  apparently  receiving  in  most  utilities 
today. 

His  panel  has  stressed,  as  had  previous 
speakers  ,the  importance  of  subterfuge 
and  elaborate,  costly  political  action. 
President  Heskett  presented  the  step-by- 
step  approach  to  sellouts  reported  by  one 
utility  1 

1 .  Survey  the  community  first  for  senti- 
ment. (Use  a  professional  surrey  organiza- 
tion.) 

2.  Hire  a  consultant. 

3.  Use  a  local  man  to  engineer  and  front 
for  the  effort.  Set  up  an  office  and  put  the 
man  to  work  with  the  acquisition  as  his  sole 
assignment. 

4.  Use  retired  people,  relatives,  and  similar 
groups  for  contact  work. 

5.  Remember  that  an  election  won't  be 
won  on  main  street.  There  has  to  be  contact 
in  the  residential  areas. 

6.  Use  women  to  make  calls  and  catalog 
everyone  as  to  their  position  on  an  acquisi- 
tion attempt. 

7.  Minimize  accounting  aspects  in  any  bro- 
chure and  develop  suitable  lUxistratlve  art- 
work. Economic  factors  should  be  set  out  and 
interpreted  for  understanding. 

8.  Use  voter  registration  lists  for  contacts 
and  Ignore  others. 

9.  Use  newspaper  advertising  and  direct  all 
efforts  toward  the  election. 

10.  On  interviewing,  use  a  tailgate  confer- 
ence each  night  to  determine  standing  In 
community  and  to  learn  from  the  combined 
experience  of  those  making  contacts. 

11.  The  consultant's  fee  could  fall  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100  per  day  plus  coeta  with 
an  undertaking  In  a  larger  community  prob- 
ably costing  more. 

Mr.  President,  the  dociunents  upon 
which  my  remarks  above  are  based  have 
been  entered  into  the  record  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  Docket  E-7278. 
This  is  an  antitrust  case  regarding  the 
town  of  Elbow  Lake,  Minn.,  which  chose 
to  provide  its  o'wn  power.  Elbow  Lake 
sought  to  supplement  its  diesel  genera- 
tion and  obtained  an  allocation  of  power 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Otter 
Tail  Power,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
North  Central  Electric  Association,  re- 
fused to  wheel  the  Bureau  power  to  the 
municipal  and  the  suit  ensued. 

This  year,  on  July  19.  the  Justice  De- 
partment filed  an  antitrust  suit  against 
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otter  Tail,  accusing  it  of  nnonopollzing 

the  sale  or  electric  power  to  464  towrvs 
In  Mliuiesota  and  the  Dakota^  I  com- 
mended the  Department  for  its  action 
at  the  ume  This  is  a  cast  of  historic 
Importance  to  all  small  power  systeqis. 
muiucipal-.  cooperative-,  and  investor- 
owned,  which  are  dependent  on  tran-s- 
mlsslon  facilities  which  they  do  not 
control. 

The  North  Central  utilities'  own  ac- 
counts of  their  actions  and  further  plans 
to  decrease  what  little  compeuuon  they 
have,  indicate  the  serloujsness  find  scope 
of  their  effort  to  undermine  independent 
local  goverrunents.  These  reports  by  the 
utilities  indicate  widespread  conspiracy 
to  monopolize  the  market.  They  show 
the  need  for  filing  additional  antitrust 
suits.  I  shall  shortly  ask  the  Attomt-y 
General  to  file  such  additional  antitrust 
suits  as  are  nece&:>ary  to  di-smantle  un- 
lawful monopoly 

State  laws  may  also  have  been  violated 
One  Minnesota  utility  otflcial  spoke  to 
this  point.  I  shall  refer  the.se  documents 
to  tit»  appropriate  attorneys  genera! 

Ttw  record  of  these  meetings  al.>;o  re- 
veals that  the  utilities  made  ^ub.stantlal 
expenditures  which  should  be  b^^me  by 
the  stockholders,  rather  than  customers. 
The  decision  as  to  which  group  pays  is 
made  by  tlie  various  State  utility  com- 
mission-s.  not  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, which  Ls  sharply  restricted  in 
Its  regiilatorj-  autnonty 

However,  in  two  of  the  Stares  here  in- 
volved— Miimesota  and  South  Dakota — 
there  are  no  State  utility  commi.s.--ions 
with  responsibilities  atTecting  electric 
utilities  The  other  States  involved  have 
commissions  with  exceedingly  small 
staffs,  most  of  them  now  attemptins  to 
analyze  the  record  number  of  rate  in- 
crease requests  that  have  oeen  put  befoie 
them  this  year  by  various  utilities,  in- 
cluding some  01  the  member.-.  u{  uie 
North  Central  Electric  A.ssociation 

The  aadit  .,ta;!  of  -he  Fedeial  pjwei 
Commission  is  so  small,  in  comparison 
with  the  mammoth  electric  and  gas  in- 
dustries, that  accounts  of  these  utihties 
are  not  audited  by  the  FPC  more  than 
once  every  5  to  7  years. 

The  FPC  can  do  better  than  that  and 
It  should.  The  bock.-,  of  all  the  members 
of  the  North  Central  Electric  Associa- 
tion should  be  audited  now.  by  the  FPC. 
and  the  findings  made  public  The  job 
should  begin  in  the  two  States  where  the 
public  does  not  even  have  a  weak,  uiider- 
stafTed  State  comniLssion.  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota.  .\nd  the  audit  should 
cover  at  least  the  4  years  that  the  utility 
otficials  are  known  to  have  been  con- 
certmg  to  kill  off  their  competition. 

li  the  FPC  needs  more  money  to  do  the 
job,  It  should  ask  for  it  promptly 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington will  recall  that  some  years  ago 
the  FPC  investigated  a  comparable  situ- 
ation m  Washington,  when  investor- 
owned  utilities  were  attempting  to  kill 
off  public  utility  districts.  The  FPC  docu- 
mented the  purchase  of  politicians  and 
press  by  the  I  O  Us  and  widespread  use 
of  front  organizations  by  the  utilities. 

If  the  FPC  does  not  promptly  audit 
the  books  of  these  companies  and  report 
its  findings,  the  Congress  itself,   which 
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has  delegated  regulatory  responsibility 
to  the  independent  commissions,  should 
do  the  job 

Mr  President,  were  S  607,  the  Utility 
Consumers'  Counsel  Act.  now  law.  the 
questionable  expenditures  by  members 
of  the  North  Central  Electric  .Association 
would  be  a  matter  of  pubUc  record  and 
coiuenient  access.  The  long-term,  com- 
monsense.  fair  way  to  curb  utility  ex- 
ce.sses  is  through  illumination  of  their 
accounts. 

During  the  hearings  on  3  807,  wit- 
nesses from  ihe  city  of  Danville.  Va  .  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  They  told 
how  Amencan  Electric  Power  and  its 
subsidiary,  .\ppalachian  Power,  working 
claselv  with  .i  citizens  committee,  satu- 
rated thr  .Media  with  advertisements  hi 
opposition  to  the  bond  i.ssue  nece.ssar>'  to 
finance  the  expansion  of  the  municipal 
powerplaiii  An  audit  this  year  by  the 
FPC  luentuled  almost  SliS.OOO  in  expend- 
itures Dy  Appalachian  Power  in  its  effort 
to  defeat  the  referendum.  The  audit  fur- 
ther .showed  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
Uie  political  e.xpendilures  were  improp- 
erly accounted  by  .Appaiachlan  Power 
.\nd  It  allowed  that  .>ome  expenditures  by 
the  citizens  committee  opposing  the  bond 
issue  had  been  b.Ued  to  -■Appalachian 
Power  I  would  add  that  the  antimunici- 
pal  activity  in  Danville,  as  reported  in 
the  hearings  on  S.  607.  and  the  FPC  au- 
ditors report,  which  appears  in  the  July 
24.  1969.  Congressional  Record  begin- 
ning un  page  207J5.  are  strikingly  simi- 
lar fo  the  11-poini  program  set  forth  by 
MDU  President  Heskett.  as  referred  'o 
above 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
documents  regarding  the  North  Central 
Electric  As,sociation  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. They  are  the  programs  for  the 
1966,  1967,  1968.  and  1969  municipal  sem- 
inars. report.s  by  :;CE.\  on  the  1966  and 
1967  seminars  and  the  organizations 
constitution. 

I  also  ask  unanimou*  con.sent  to  have 
pnnted  in  the  Record  the  testimony  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  auditor 
who  went  into  Otter  Tail  Power  books 
this  year  His  testimony  describes  how 
political  advertising,  payments  to  front 
organizations,  participation  in  North 
Central  Electric  .Association  activities 
and  costs  of  bill  stuffers  were  improperly 
accounted  and  pa.s.sed  on  to  the  utility's 
customers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  pruned  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

North  C•F.N•TR.^L  Ei.ectrii  .\ssoci.ition.  One 
Day  CoNFCRtNCE  On  The  CoMMT-Nm- — 
Undfrst.a.ndinc    It    Rct.mninc    Its    Good- 

WIl.I, 

Harry    C     Johnson     Chairman 

Dat«    Tnescl\y   .April  26    1066 

nme  8  30  A  M  Daylight  Time  .If  Adopt- 
ed I 

Location  Hopkln.s  Hou.se.  Highways  7  & 
494.  Hopkins.  Minn 

Thf  ba^iic  rtynfi'renct'  objecttie 
To  study  the  problem  of  promotion  of  mu- 
nlcipally-jwneci  electric  sy&temii  .ind  to  dis- 
cuss iind  dettrmlne  What  Ls  Happening, 
Wh.its  The  Prjbiem.  'Why  Its  Happening. 
What  Can  Be  Done  .\bout  It.  How  To  Keep  It 
Prom  Happening 
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The  conference  pTogram 

8  30  A.M.  A  Keynote  Talk — Objective  To 
set  the  tone  of  the  conference  with  emphwij 
on  the  need  and  merit  of  worlclng  together  in 
analyzing  the  problem  and  in  finding  solu- 
tions A  V  Hartl,  President.  Otter  Tall  Power 
Company. 

What  t»  happening 

9  00  .\.M  A  Panel  Discusiion — Objective 
To  exchange  information  on  past  and  existing 
cases  of  municipal  agitation,  with  each  com- 
pany. II  It  wishes,  pre&enttng  one  case  where 
the  case  wa«  either  won,  lost,  or  caught  at 
.in  early  stage  of  development  Moderator 
R.  W  Steele,  President.  Interstate  pnwe- 
Company, 

Cases 

Montana-Daltota   tJtllltles — Hazen.    ND  — 

Current  problem. 

.Minnesota  Power  &  Light — Crosby.  Mlnr.  — 
Caught  m  early  stage. 

Iiiicrstate  P^wer  Company — BuiTalo  Ceut«r 
Iowa — Won 

Northwestern  Public  Service  Co. — Parkstcn 
S.D— Re-establish  confidence  In  town  i.nc 
won. 

Otter  Tall  Power  Comptiny— Elbow  I  akt 
Minn   -  Loot. 

Iu*a    PubUc    Service    Co — Alton,    Iowa- 

Lui>C 

Black  HUU  Power  &  Light  Co.— Hot  Springs 
o  D      Lo.'it  Franchise   not  town. 

Nirthfrn  .states  P' wer  Company — Soir,,^- 
west  Pargo.  N  D — Won. 

10  30  A.M  to  12  00  Noon.  Round-table 
Study  Groups 

What''>  the  problem 

Group  it  7— Objective:  To  isolate  rmd 
Identify— 

a.  The  earliest  Indication  of  ti  possible 
problem. 

b  The  factors  which  gave  Impetus  to  the 
movement, 

c  The  groups  and  type  of  people  withia 
the  community  who  were  most  susceptible 
to  persuasion  in  favor  of  the  movement 

Conference  Leader  S  E  .'^ewei;.  Vlre  Pres- 
iden..  Northwestern  PubUc  Service  Com- 
pany 

Why  it's  happening 

Group  r  :;  -Objectives: 

1  To  isolate  cUid  identify  the  factors  frar. 
outside  the  (.ommunlty  which  were  .^t  work 

2  To  determine  if  common  factor.-;  .r  in- 
fluences were  present  in  all  or  mo;t  situa- 
tions lind  If  so.  what  they  were. 

3,  To  establish,  if  possible,  criteria  for  de- 
termining presence  of  .h  community  bias  la 
favor  of  municipal  ownership 

4  To  study  the  individual  "catalyst'  and 
what  makes  him  etfective 

Conference  Leader:  J.  W.  Hoffman  Vlff 
President.  Northern  States  Power  OompanT 
What  can  be  done  about  if 

Group  r  J— Objective:  To  exchange  Infor- 
mation on  effective,  proven  approaches  -f.-i 
techniques  u;ed  In  combatl.ng  and  'op- 
pressing either  developing  or  full-blown 
''ases  of  municipal  agitation. 

Conference  Le;Mler  R  G  Ashelm.  Admic- 
Istratlve  Vice  President.  Black  Hllis  Power  i 
Light  Company 

How  to  keep  it  from  happening 
Group  z4 — ObJectUe  To  r.tchangf  ;."■ 
formation  on  community  relations  prii;.rair.: 
of  proven  value,  how  such  progranis  are  ra- 
plemented  and  how  their  results  are  iv.em- 
ured  to  the  end  that  no  community  dLiati  • 
faction  comes  into  being. 

Conference  Leader  S  La.5iun.  Vice  Pr"s:- 
dent- -Commercial.  Mlnues-ta  Power  A:  Llgb". 
Company 

12  iX)  .Noon  to  1:30  PM  Noon  Recess 
2:45  P,M.  Report-Back  Sension-  Study 
Groups — Objective  To  report  findings  and 
conclusions  of  study  groups  to  ail  those  la 
attendance  at  the  ocaference  and  with  ({roup 
leaders    -ervlng    i\s    a    panel    to    provide  the 
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opportvmlty  for  concluding  general  ex- 
change of  opinions  and  observations.  Mod- 
erator: R  M  Blgwood.  Vice  President — Man- 
agement Services,  Otter  Tall  Power  Com- 
pany 

4  00  P.M  Conference  Adjourns. 

The  keynote  talk,  panel  presentation  and 
study  group  reports,  together  with  such  ad- 
ditional pertinent  commentary  as  may  come 
out  of  the  concluding  general  session,  will 
be  assembled  In  a  confidential  conference 
report  which  will  be  provided  to  all  confer- 
ence participants. 

WHAT'S     TKS     PKOBLXK 

Conference  Leader:  S.  E.  Sewell,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Northwestern  Public  Service  Company. 

i^ummary:  Dissatisfaction  with  service, 
company  people  or  policy,  municipal  fi- 
nances, which  13  translated  Into  a  growing 
fester  that  ultimately  progresses  Into  &  rela- 
Uonship  problem. 

Objective:  To  Isolate  and  Identify. 

A.  The  earliest  indication  of  a  possible 
problem 

1  Where  there  Is  a  history  of  municipal 
ownership  sigltatlon  in  a  community, 
special  attention  should  be  given. 

U  Attempt  to  get  a  new  franchise  several 
years  ahead  of  expiration  date  whenever  time 
appears  to  be  favorable.  Then  there  will  be 
tinie  to  take  corrective  action  if  trouble  de- 
velops 

3  Dissatisfaction  with  rates,  either  munic- 
ipal or  general.  Resistance  to  street  light- 
ing IT  other  municipal  contracts.  Large  num- 
ber of  high  bill  complaints  or  large  number 
of  arrears. 

4  Hostile  newspaper  with  regular  appear- 
ance of  unfavorable  editorials  or  news  stories. 
Uniavorable  letters  to  the  editors. 

5  Local  or  state  political  candidates  who 
raise  issue  of  rates,  taxes,  franchises,  and 
general  policies  of  utility  (such  as  under- 
gnnaid  service.) 

6  When  normally  friendly  people  start 
chatiiting  their  attitude  toward  the  Com- 
paiiv  or  attempt  to  avoid  Company  em- 
plcvees.  Any  indication  that  Company  em- 
plo>ees  are  not  accepted  in  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

7  Municipal  ownership  agitation  in  neigh- 
boring communities 

8  REA  active  In  a  community,  such  as  a 
new  REA  headquarters  building,  REA  seeking 
to  serve  municipal  loads,  etc. 

ti.  -Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
tcnns  with  unusually  high  municipal  debt 
or  A  here  there  Is  grcss  earnings  tax  agitation. 

10  Communities  who  have  no  Company 
emplu. ees  located  in  the  community  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable. 

11.  Low  merchandise  volume  in  a  commu- 
nity when  Company  has  an  active  merchan- 
dising program. 

12  Community  which  establishes  a  mu- 
nicipal pas  operation. 

13.  Presence  of  diesel  salesmen. 

B  The  factors  which  give  Impetus  to  the 
mcvement. 

1,  Isolated  cases  where  customer  has  an 
unusually  high  bill  due  to  high  demand, 
seasonal  load.  etc. 

2,  Request  for  renewal  of  a  franchise  or 
street  lighting  contracts  which  usually 
brings  up  the  amount  city  is  paying  for 
street   lighting,   water,   and   sewer   pumpmg. 

3,  Requests  by  REA  for  a  franchise. 

4  New  city  administration  that  finds  Itself 
with  a  depleted  city  treasury  with  promises 
and  requests  for  more  municliJal  servlcea 
and  fiemands  fcr  lower  taxes. 

5  Lack  of  good  public  relations  and  con- 
tacts with  community  leaders,  municipal 
and  school  officials. 

6  Lack  of  good  public  information  pro- 
gram on  taxes,  rate  reductions,  earnings,  and 
new  Investments  for  Improved  service. 

7  REA  and  Bueau  employees,  living  both 
■a  and  outside  of  conununlty,  who  become 
active  in  the  community. 
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8.  Activity  by  engineering  consultants, 
equipment  salesmen,  and  bonding  compa- 
nies. 

9.  Availability  of  other  sources  of  low  cost 
wholesale  supply  power,  such  as  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Basin  Electric  Cooperative,  etc. 

C.  The  groups  and  types  of  people  within 
the  community  who  were  most  susceptible 
to  persuasion  in  favor  of  the  movement. 

1.  P^rmers   Union   and    NFO. 

2.  Employees  of  REA  or  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation living  in  the  community. 

3.  Retired   and   sidewalk   farmers. 

4.  Marginal  businessmen,  particularly  ap- 
pliance dealers,  and  those  badly  in  arrears. 

5.  Btislnessmen  in  smaller  comtmunlty  who 
are  susceptible  to  pressure  from  REA  mem- 
bers. 

6.  Attorneys  who  represent  REAs,  cooper- 
atives, or  liberal  organizations. 

7.  Council  that  Is  not  business  oriented. 

8.  Those  with  historical  grudges. 

9.  Commuters  from  municipal  plant 
towns. 

WHY     rr'S     HAPPENING 

Conference  Leader.  J.  W.  Hoilman.  Vice 
President,  Northern  States  Power  Company. 

Summary:  Possibly,  in  brief,  the  "Why  it's 
Happening"  is: 

1.  Need  for  money  by  the  commiinlty. 

2.  Poor  representation  by  the  company. 

3.  Effective  leadership  for  municipal  own- 
ership, aided  by  outside  Interests  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  KEA,  rate  experts, 
bonding  companies,  and  engineering  com- 
panies. 

Objective: 

A.  To  isolate  and  Identify  the  factors  from 
outside  the  commumty  which  were  at  work. 

1.  There  appear  to  be  a  number  of  factors 
from  outside  the  communities  which  are 
common  to  most  cases.  There  is  agitation  by 
those  who  wish  to  earn  a  fee  through  studies 
on  the  feasibility  of  mtoniclpal  ownership, 
such  as  rate  experts,  bonding  companies  and, 
in  some  instances,  equipment  manufacturers, 
although  the  promotional  work  by  the  diesel 
engine  companies  in  the  past  seem  to  be  not 
too  prominent. 

2.  PubUcity  originating  from  communities 
that  are  investigating  municipal  ownership 
tends  to  spread  the  idea  to  other  adjacent 
communities  and  cause  interest  and  public- 
ity in  these  other  communities. 

3.  Communities  In  the  marketing  area  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  particularly 
vulnerable  due  to  the  low  rates  offered  by 
the  Bureau.  This  situation  Is  sometimes 
further  aggravated  by  REA's  operating  in  the 
area  who  Indicate  they  might  supply  power 
requirements  beyond  the  Biu"eau  allocations. 

B.  To  determine  if  common  factors  or 
influences  were  present  in  all  or  most  situa- 
tions and  if  so,  what  they  were. 

1.  The  most  common  factor  seems  to  be 
the  community's  need  for  more  revenue,  and 
municipal  ownership  of  the  electric  utility 
seems  to  be  a  possible  source. 

2.  Another  factor  is  a  community  where 
the  utility  investment  is  relatively  low. 
which  wajs  reflected  in  a  low  tax  benefit  to 
the  community.  Most  municipal  agitation 
occurred  in  communities  under  2500  popu- 
lation— possible  in  part  due  to  this  low  utility 
investment. 

3.  Sometimes  the  utility  representative  in 
the  community  is  not  doing  an  adequate 
public  relations  Job.  This  is  difficult  to 
evaluate,  but  it  was  the  consensus  that  the 
best  possible  personnel  be  located  in  the 
commtinltles  that  have  been  historically 
troublesome. 

4.  There  were  always  one  or  two  effective 
conununlty  leaders  supporting  the  program 
where  the  threat  of  municipal  ownership 
became  serious.  Oftentimes  these  leaders 
were  long-standing  opponents  of  the  utility. 

C.  To  establish,  if  possible,  criteria  for 
determining  presence  of  a  community  bias 
In  favor  of  municipal  ownership. 
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1 .  Frequently  the  community  leaders  avoid 
meetings  with  company  representatives  and 
company  employees.  There  is  a  relatively  high 
level  of  complaints  about  service  and  rates. 

2.  Where  there  is  some  Indication  of  pos- 
sible favor  for  municipal  ownership,  many 
companies  have  initiated  surveys  either  di- 
rectly by  company  personnel  or  by  public 
survey  organizations.  For  the  most  part, 
resuliE  of  these  surveys  have  been  very 
helpful. 

3.  Close  examination  of  newspaper  nrtlcles 
and  editorials  In  the  local  paper  might  offer 
evidence  of  con.munity  bias  in  favor  of 
municipal  ownership. 

4  Communities  in  which  a  large  number 
cf  Cooperative  organizations  are  located  tend 
to  be  more  vulnerable  to  municipal  owner- 
ship programs. 

5.  r.'earness  to  Municipal  Plants, 
D.  To  study  the  Individual  "catalyst"  and 
what  makes  him  effective. 

1.  It  seems  that  each  troublesome  com- 
munity had  one  individual  capable  of  or- 
ganizing a  municipal  ownership  agitation. 
This  "catalyst"  in  most  Instances  Is  sincere 
in  his  beliefs  and  dedicated  to  the  program. 
In  some  Instances  his  actions  and  thinking 
are  the  result  of  being  a  dedicated  antago- 
nist of  the  power  company  or  the  capitalistic 
system.  Possibly  this  individual  Is  a  dissident 
customer  of  long  standing. 

2.  These  Individuals  almost  reach  the  point 
of  being  incorrigible  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  utility,  but  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
the  utility  representative  should  continue  to 
cultivate  these  people  in  the  hope  of  neu- 
tralizing their  attitudes. 

3.  The  effective  "catalyst"  normally  enjoys 
a  good  standing  In  the  community,  frequent- 
ly Is  a  politician  with  considerable  ability, 
and  possibly  has  some  personal  ambitions.  In 
any  event,  this  Individual  should  not  be  Ig- 
nored, for  he  always  remains  a  potential 
problem. 

WHAT  CAN   BE   DONE   ABOtTT  TT 

Conference  Leader:  R.  Q.  Ashelm,  Adminis- 
trative Vice  F*resident,  Black  Hills  Power  & 
Light  Company. 

Summary:  Good  public  relations  through- 
out the  companies  by  constant  customer 
contact  and  careful  education  and  use  of 
employees  were  the  key  points  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Operate  alv.ays  as  if  you  are  getting 
ready  for  a  franchise  election. 

Objective: 

To  exchange  information  on  effective, 
proven  approaches  and  techniques  used  in 
combating  and  suppressing  either  develop- 
ing or  full-blown  cases  of  municipal  agita- 
tion. The  subject  was  divided  into  two  parts: 
A.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  municipal 
agitation.  B.  What  can  be  done  to  suppress 
agitation  once  it  has  started. 

A.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  municipal 
agitation. 

1.  Isolate  problems  and  set  up  priority 
list  to  solve  them. 

2.  Keep  in  contact  with  people  and  con- 
vince them  of  your  sincerity  and  interest. 

3.  Regular  contacts  with  all  customers. 

4.  Work  with  industrial  development 
groups  and  be  alert  to  industry  moving  Into 
your  towns. 

5.  Give  good  service  and  Then  tell  the  peo- 
ple you  gave  them  good  service. 

6.  Use  Home  Service  girls  for  customer 
contacts  and  franchise  work. 

7.  One  company  hired  housewives  for  pre- 
cinct  workers   during   franchise   renewal. 

8.  Have  strong  public  relations-minded 
employees. 

9.  If  you  have  problems  with  an  employee, 
either  train  him  properly  or  move  him  out 
of  the  area.  Unions  can  be  worked  with  on 
this  problem. 

10.  Generally,  most  companies  encourage 
and  permit  employees  to  run  for  council 
positions.  Special  permission  is  required  for 
any   state   position.   Permission  will   depend 
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on  Individual  and  the  Job  he  nuty  hold  with 
the  company 

11  Generally,  hourly-paid  employees  are 
permuted  to  run  .'or  local  ofBce  by  all  com- 
panies 

12.  Most  coTipanlea  would  discourage  an 
employee  running  for  ofllce  if  the  company 
feels  problems  would  result  because  of  u. 

13  Careful  analysts  must  be  made,  how- 
ever, because  :t  was  Drought  ou'.  that  some 
employees  have  broadened  their  knowledge 
and  Improved  themselves  considerably  even 
though  originally  they  were  thought  not  to 
have  the  capability 

14  One  of  the  dani^ers  involved  If  an  em- 
ployee is  discouraged  from  running  for  otRce 
and  later  is  successful  you  may  lose  the  man 
to  the  other  ilde 

15  Take  c-are  of  -he  ;ittle  complaints — 
g>X)d  service  is  expected 

18  Must  rind  ways  and  means  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  L-ustomer 

17  Keep  employees  well  informed 

18  Use  local  employee  for  customer  con- 
•acts  as  much  as  possible. 

19  Operate  always  as  !f  you  are  getting 
ready  for  a  franchise 

20  Be  sure  to  contact  all  groups  Including 
school  boards 

21  Take  leadership  in  rax  equalization 
studffrs   It  was  rel'  by  most  of  the  <roup  that 

"It  wrfifla  be  an  advantage  for  the  power  com- 
panies to  have  the  'ax  benents  paid  on  a 
bmader   irea 

22  Use  careful  selection  of  information  in 
iids  and  brochures 

23  U^e  P'j'itical  Action  Course  in  company 
to  Improve  knowledge  of  employees  in  poli- 
tics 

24  Have  dinner  meetings  with  all  news 
medi.i 

25  Discourage  franchise  "bait"  and  take 
franchise  election  by  itself  Most  power  com- 
panies pay  franchise  election  costs  Some 
companies  'le  a  franchise  election  in  with 
l.tr^e  expenditures  in  a  given  community. 

2>i  The  word  franchise"  doe.s  not  connote 
a  favorable  reaction  The  vise  of  "operating 
permit"   -.esiiii   to   be   more  readily  accepted 

27  One  company  uses  meter  readers  on 
their  regular  routes  to  tell  franchise  oturtes. 

28.  Merchandise  selling  has  deflinUe  public 
relation  .lAsets 

29  If  po.-isible  wnrk  with  consulting  en- 
gineers in  your  areas 

B  What  can  be  clone  to  suppress  agitation 
once  !t  haj^  started 

1  Lsolate  the  problems  on  a  priority  basis 

2  Door-to-door  campaign  for  telling  com- 
pany story. 

3  Develop  organtiatlon  structure  to  deal 
with  problems, 

4  Keep  in  touch  with  all  the  people  in- 
cluding your  opponents 

5.  Use  the  unions  for  support 
8    Use  letters  to  the  editors,  preferablv  by 
an   jutsider 

7  Deveiof)  citizens  committee.  It  is  de- 
sirable t  1  have  this  committee  work  in  its 
own  behalf 

8  Seek  out  a  leader  with  equivalent  qual- 
ity or  better  than  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion. 

d  Guide  citizens  committee  with  accu- 
rate,  up-to-date  inforn»ation 

10  Try  to  have  at  least  some  of  the  leaders 
free  from  ooycoti  possibliuiea 

II.  Businessmen  may  be  the  lirst  to  leave 
your  committee  under  pressure 

12  Use  survey  to  aid  -n  defining  the  prob- 
lems. 

13.  Use  local  people  on  house-to-house  can- 
vas to  determine  attitudes  of  the  people 

14.  Catalog  these  people  with  a  card  Index 
nie. 

15  In  later  stages  of  campaign,  keep  a  day- 
to-day  contact  with  all  the  key  people 

16.  Be  sure  election  procedure  Is  well  or- 
ganized for  poll  watchers,  babysitters,  rides  to 
the  polls,  etc 

17.  Work  closely  with  advertising  agency. 
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18.  Analyze  oppoaltlon  report  and  hit  its 
weak  spots 

19  Set  up  timetable  to  Include  all  phases 
of  the  election 

20  Absentee  voting  is  very  important  and 
employees  should  know  the  details  involved 
In  this  procedure 

31  Know  legal  problems  Involved  with 
elections. 

23  Do  not  neglect  opposition  people — a 
convert  is  very  Important 

23    Use  common  terms  to  keep  the  public 
from  being  confused"^ -use  people  talk 
24.  Use  service  clubs  to  inform  the  people 
36.  Keep  utility  ads  and  contacts  poeltlve 
3<J    Utility  should  maintain  effective  con- 
trol of  the  campaign  at  all  times,  while  not 
having  It  apparent  or  obvious. 

27  Timing  Is  very  Important — do  not  use 
all  your  material  too  soon 

28  Coffee  parties  for  telling  company  story 

29  Do  not  say  during  the  franchise  cam- 
paign that  you  must  have  the  franchise  for  a 
particular  reason  and  find  yourself  defending 
the  Issue  later 

Reasons  why  company  should  have  fran- 
chise: 

1.  Gives  endorsement  of  company  bv  the 
city. 

2  Aid  for  securing  flnanclng 

3  Possible  elimination  of  duplication  of 
facUltle."! 

4.  Establishes  contractual  arrangements 
with  the  city. 

5  Guarantees  the  city  electric  service  and 
aid  from  the  utility. 

HOW    rri   KEEP  rr   moM   happening 
Conference  Ltader     S    L,askln,  Vice  Presi- 
dent— Conimerclal  Minnesota  Power  iSc  Light 
Comoanv 

Summary     Give   the    best   possible   service 
.it  all  times 
Objective 

To  exchange  Information  on  community 
relations  programs  of  value  how  such  pro- 
grams ,ire  implemented  und  how  their  re- 
sults .ire  me.isured  to  the  end  that  no  com- 
munity dl.ssatlsfactlon  comes  Into  being. 
Conclusions  summirl/ed  ;is  follows 
1  Get  acquainted  and  slay  acquainted  with 
council  members,  school  board  members  and 
community  leaders  Some  companies  have 
made  it  .i  practice  f'^<r  their  managers  to  at- 
tend .1  minimum  of  two  meetings  per  \ear  of 
councils,  school  boards,  etc  .  sending  reports 
of  these  meetings  to  the  General  OiHce  One 
company  has  a  practice  cf  Inviting  each 
council  annually  to  an  appreciation  dinner 

2.  Take  surveys  from  Mme  to  time  Many 
of  the  ccmp.anies  are  using  customer  sur- 
veys on  a  regular  basis  One  company  said 
that  they  ;ire  able  to  'rend  'he  results  of 
these  surveys  and  can  spot  problem  areas 
before  they  blossom  Into  real  problems 

3.  Don't  trust  any  one  employee  to  know 
what  is  going  on  m  ,i  town  Sometimes  an 
eniployee  Is  not  contacting  all  of  the  ele- 
ments in  n  community  and  has  a  distorted 
view  of  the  situation  In  that  particular 
area. 

4  Encourage  employees  to  belong  to  local, 
civic  and  service  organizations  and  to  be 
active  In  Iixal  politics,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions running  for  public  office 

5  Carry  on  employee  Information  pro- 
itrams.  especially  for  all  employees  who  con- 
tact the  public.  This  is  being  done  by  var- 
ious companies  through  meetings,  publica- 
tions and  other  data  furnished  employees. 

6  It  was  suggested  m  borrowing  funds, 
companies  use  local  banks  wherever  It  Is 
practical  and  try  to  ^;et  participation  from 
banks  in  all  communities  served  by  the 
company 

7  Place  company  Insurance  In  a  manner 
that  allows  insurance  agents  In  all  commu- 
nities to  share  In  company's  Insurance  pro- 
gram 

8  Make  sure  you  have  a  well  qualified  rr^aii 
In  a  local  manager'.s  Job    Most  of  the  cases 
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where  companies  developed  trouble  could 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  local  manager 
did  not  know  what  was  happening  in  hU 
community  and  had  not  made  contacts  with 
the  proper  people  to  keep  abreast  of  the  situ- 
atlon. 

9  Encourage  labor  organizations  In  their 
opposition  to  public  power.  There  has  .ip. 
parently  developed  quite  a  surge  of  labor 
resentment  against  public  power  and  this 
could  be  a  very  pertinent  tool  In  our  fight 
against  the  public  power  advocates. 

10  Use  area  development  as  a  tool  to  build 
a  good  Image  for  your  company  locally.  Most 
companies  have  Information  which  Is  of  great 
help  to  local  communities  in  area  develop, 
ment.  Proper  use  of  this  Information  through 
the  local  manager  and  area  development  staff 
can  greatly  enhance  our  public  Image  In  a 
community. 

11.  Work  with  people  In  education.  One  of 
our  great  problems  Is  to  let  educators — super- 
intendents, principals  and  teachers— know 
something  of  our  business.  This  problem  is 
being  worked  on  by  various  means,  such  as 
business-education  days,  scholarships,  work 
study  booklet  now  being  used  by  two  com- 
panies, and  various  other  methods. 

12.  Cultivate  your  enemies.  Most  manaeerg 
do  not  relish  the  thought  of  talking  to  peopi« 
opposed  to  our  manner  of  doing  business 
Many  dividends  are  obtained  by  cultivating 
people  opposed  to  us  and.  although  they 
may  not  be  won  over  to  our  side,  with  the 
proper  approach  they  can  certainly  be  neu- 
tralized  In   many  situations 

13  Organize  and  encourage  plan  tours 
Many  companies  are  doing  this  for  various 
croups,  such  as  councils,  school  people,  serv- 
ice clubs,  etc 

14  Schedule  meetings  with  news  media 
people  on  a  reeular  basis  One  company  has 
fone  Into  this  quite  Intensively  and  say  that 
they  are  reaping  dividends  from  these  regular 
contacts   with   these  people 

15  Use  modem  street  lighting  to  improve 
your  relationship  in  municipalities.  The 
greater  value  of  your  rate  sources  should  be 
offered  to  communities  to  better  their  sys- 
tems and  In  turn  better  our  relationships 
with  the  communities. 

16  Settle  damage  claims  promptly.  One 
company  has  a  practi.-e  of  aut.horlzlng  their 
managers  to  make  settlements  on  claims 
within  24  hours.  If  possible 

17  Maintain  strong  and  firm  collection 
fwUcles.  It  was  the  unanimous  feellnp  f 
the  group  that  where  good  public  policies 
are  maintained,  public  relations  are  pen- 
eraliy  better 

North  Czntrai.  Electric  Assocl\tio.\ 
McNiciPAL  .Seminar,  June  8-9,  1967 

(Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co.,  sponsor, 

OflUcers  of  NCEA:  A.  V.  Hart,  President: 
D.  .M.  Heskett,  Vice  Presldenti  C.  K.  Larson. 
Trea-surer.    R     B    Newman,   Secretary. 

Munlclpxal   Seminar   Representatives! 

Black  HlUs  Power  &  Light  Comp..ay: 
Robert  f.  .Ashelm 

Interstate  Power  Company:  Ken  Gordon. 
K.  L.  Meyer.  Mead  Schenck,  G.  J.  Mulr,  R. 
W.  Steele. 

Iowa  Public  Service  Company:  Warren 
Kane,  Jack  Klnnev.  Dell  Raymond.  R.  G 
Ruisch,  Ed  Wendell. 

Minnesota  Power  Ac  Light  Company:  W.  L. 
Claffey,  Sylvester  Laskln,  E  A.  Savage.  Charles 
T   Slckel.  George  Spurbeck,  Fred  E.  Stout 

.Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Company:  Irvine 
Bates,  R.  T  Bennett,  Warren  Dotseth.  W  L 
Hayes.  D  M.  Heskett,  Louis  Lenhardt.  Rob- 
ert Naylor.  Mark  Scharff,  John  Stewart 

.Northern  States  Power  Company :  D  L 
Anderson,  R.  H.  Slotten.  EHiinald  L.  Haugum. 
F  D  John.son.  E  C  Spethman.  J  H.  Schreier, 
S  J  Pettersen,  A.  E.  Hasslnger,  W.  R.  WU- 
llams.  H  L.  Larsen,  Lewis  J.  Craln,  W.  A. 
Daniel.  R.  D  Cook.  S.  J.  Johnarud,  J.  H, 
MerU.    Dennis    F.    Sunderman.    Wendell   D. 
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Wlscher.  O.  H.  Lund,  John  Mulllns,  J.  W. 
McKelUp.  E  V  Berkstrom.  D,  D.  Butter- 
wick.  H.  J.  Drels,  R.  L.  VannelU,  A.  D.  Br\i8- 
ven.  T.  O.  Cote,  P.  J.  Creasy,  J.  'W.  Hoffmann, 
D  W.  King,  R.  J.  Lebens,  J.  E.  Meyer,  Jr.,  J. 
E  Rudolph,  H.  W.  Spell,  C.  L.  Sundem, 
L  W  Tuskey.  P.  J.  Vojta,  P.  W.  Beck,  R.  E. 
Hanson 

.Northwestern  Public  Service  Companyi 
Jack  Boub,  Donald  Solum.  S.  E,  Sewell,  Ivan 
Strommen,   R.    A.   Wllklns. 

Otter  Tall  Power  Company;  K.  H.  Berqulst, 
R  M  Blgwood,  P.  J.  Brewer,  A.  V.  Hartl,  Harry 
Johnson.  Ralph  Johnson,  Ralph  B.  Newman, 
Robert   Hygard,  L    E.  Yates. 

Superior  Water,  Light  &  Power  Company: 
H  W  Hoi  ton. 

South  Dakota  Electric  Information  Insti- 
tute: William  Johnson. 

age.nda:  north  central  electric  association 

municihal  seminar 
iNorthst.ar  Inn,   618  Second   Avenue  South, 
Minneapolis,    Minn.    Tele     No.    335-9351, 
June  8  and  9.   1967) 

Thursday — June  8,  1967 
(')  00  p  m.  Social  Hour. 

7  00  p  m.  Dinner. 

H  :30  p  m  Announcements — E.  A.  Savage. 

8  40  pm  Introduction  of  dinner  speaker 
bv  Cieorge  Spurbeck.  General  Sales  Mgr.,  Min- 
nesota Power  &  Light— Duluth 

.Speaker — Prank  Hershey,  District  Mgr., 
Electric  Utility  Sales  Dlv.  of  General  Electric 
Company,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  "Street 
Uflulng;  and  the  Municipality." 

Friday — June  9,  1967 
(Ballrooms  4  and  5) 

CJeneral  Chairman — E.  A.  SavTige.  Division 
Manager.  Minnesota  Power  &.  Light,  Little 
Palls,  Minnesota. 

Cieneral  Secretary — Fred  E.  Stout,  Division 
Manager.  Minnesota  Power  &  Light,  Duluth, 
Minnesota 

8  30  a.m.  Welcome — E.  A.  Savage,  Chalr- 
m.m 

8  :!3  am.  Our  Challenge  In  Municipal  Rela- 
tions: Sylvester  Laskln,  Vice  President,  Min- 
nesota Power  &  Light 

8  45-10:00  a.m.  iBallroom  4  &  5)  What  Is 
Currently  Happening:  A  Panel  Discussion — 
Objective :  To  exchange  Information  on  cur- 
rent issues  affecting  municipal  systems. 

8  45  u.m  Relations  in  Company  Towns  in 
Which  REA  Headquarters  are  LocaVed:  Harry 
C  Juhnr.cn,  Controller  &  Treasurer.  Otter  Tail 
Power  Company,  Fergus  Falls.  Minnesota. 

8  :)6  :.  m  .Attempted  Purchase  of  Municipal 
Si,-s-*Tiis  c  T  Sickel.  Division  Manager.  Mln- 
iies<  ta  Power  &  Light,  Eveleth,  Minnesota. 

v  u7  am.  Missouri  Basin  Municipal  Power 
A/ency :  Richard  Lebens,  Mgr,  Area  Power 
CjiiTacis.    Minneapolis.    Minnesota. 

'■'  :  !  am  .Are  Profits  RefXirted  in  Municl- 
pally-Operated  Towns  Re.^listlc?:  K.  L.  Meyer, 
Executi'.e  .Assistant.  Interstate  Power  Com- 
?anv  Dubuque.  Iowa. 

1'  J9  a.m.  .Association  of  Municipal  Electric 
Utilities:  Dell  Raymond,  Vice  President- 
Nlktg  ,  Iowa  Public  Service  Co..  Sioux  City, 
Iowa 

9  40  am  With  Tjwn-s  Operating  Sewer  and 
Water  Systems.  Why  Not  Electric  as  Well?: 
Rich  .rd  Bennett.  General  Sales  Manager, 
Mont/ina-Dakota  Utilities.  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota. 

5  51  a  ni  Gross  Earnings  Payments  to  Mu- 
nicip.il!ttes — Legal  Identity  and  Municipal 
Powers :  .Arland  Bru3ven.  Attorney-at-Law, 
Konhern  States  Power  Co..  Minneapolis, 
.Mi.inesota. 

10  02  am.  Comments:  E.  A.  Sa-/age,  Chair- 
man, 

iO  10  a.m.  Coffee. 

Round  table  study  groups 

10:30-12:00  Noon  (Marquette  Room).  Ac- 
quisition of  Municipal  Systems:  Objective: 
ExR.niine  recent  efforts  in  this  field,  both 
successful  and  un,?uccesBfu!.  In  an  attempt 
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to  learn  methods  of  approach  and  action 
most  effective. 

Conference  Leader:  D.  M.  Heskett,  Presi- 
dent, Montana-Dakota  Utilities. 

Secretary:  Robert  Blgwood,  Vice  President, 
Mgt.  Services,  Otter  Tail  Power  Company. 

(Hennepin  I)  Electric  Franchises:  Objec- 
tive: To  examine  methods  and  practices  em- 
ployed in  negotiating  franchise  renewals,  de- 
termining most  effective  methods,  la)  Pro- 
visions of  franchises;  (b)  Ownership  of  street 
lighting  and  signal  systems. 

Conference  Leader:  Robert  Ashelm,  Adm 
V.  Pres.,  Black  Hills  Power  &  Light. 

Secretary:  R.  A.  Wllklns,  Dlv.  Mgr.,  North- 
western Public  Service,  Huron,  South  Dakota. 

(Hennepin  II)  Organizations  of  Municipal 
Groups:  Objective:  Exchange  information 
relative  to  newly-formed  groups  and  existing 
groups  that  might  have  the  effect  of  orga- 
nizing municipalities  or  encourage  them  to 
own  and  operate  electric  distribution  svf- 
tems. 

Conference  Leader:  J.  W.  Hoffman,  Vlcn 
Pres.,  Northern  States  Power  Co. 

Secretary:  Dell  Raymond,  V.  Pres.-Mktlng., 
Iowa  Public  Service  Company. 

(Ballroom  6)  Needs  of  Municipalities  for 
Additional  Revenue:  Objective:  Exchange  of 
information  relative  to  experience  -with  mu- 
nicipalities regarding  franchise  fees,  gross 
earnings,  taxes,  operating  permit,  fees.  etc. 
To  discuss  the  municipal  electric  operation 
as  a  source  of  revenue  to  municipalities. 

Conference  Leader:  A.  V.  HartI,  President. 
Otter  Tail  Power  Company. 

Secretary:  K.  L.  Meyer,  Exec.  Ass't.,  Inter- 
state Power  Company, 

1 :30-2:40  p.m.  Noon  Luncheon. 

2:40  p.m.  (Ballrooms  4  &  5)  Report  Back 
Session  of  the  Study  Groups:  Objective:  To 
report  findings  and  conclusions  of  study 
groups  to  all  in  attendance  in  a  general  ses- 
sion with  group  leaders  serving  as  a  panel. 

Moderator:  E.  A.  Savage,  Minnesota  Power 
&  Light. 

Panel:  D,  M.  Heskett,  Montana-Dakota 
Utilities;  A.  V.  Hartl,  Otter  Tail  Power  Com- 
pany; J.  'W.  Hoffmann,  Northern  States 
Power;  R.  O.  Ashelm,  Black  Hills  Power  & 
Light. 

4:00  p.m.  General  discussion. 

4:25  p.m.  Remarks  by  Ralph  B.  Newman, 
Secretary. 

4:30  p.m.  Seminar  adjourns. 

Sectional  meetings 

1.  Each  person  will  pay  for  his  own  room 
at  the  hotel. 

2.  Meals  and  hospitality  will  be  charged 
to  the  N.C.E.A.  The  Secretary  will  be  sent  the 
bills  by  the  hotel  or  motel.  The  total  bill 
win  be  divided  by  the  number  of  people  par- 
ticipating in  the  meeting.  The  Secretary  will 
then  bill  each  Advisory  Committee  viember 
in  each  member  company:  based  on  the 
number  participating  from  the  company. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  N.C.E.A.  will  then 
send  the  money  collected  from  each  company 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  N.C.E.A.  for  payment 
of  bills  for  the  meeting. 

4.  The  chairman  of  each  sectional  meeting 
will  appoint  a  secretary  to  keep  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting.  T^e  minutes  will  be  approved 
by  the  chairman  and  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee member  from  the  sponsoring  company.  A 
copy  ■win  be  sent  to  the  F>resldent  and  Vice 
President  prior  to  publication  for  any  com- 
ments, prior  to  general  distribution  by  th« 
Secretary  of  the  N.C.E.A. 

5.  'When  they  have  approved  the  minutes, 
the  chairman  will  forward  the  minutes  to 
the  Secretary  who  in  turn  will  duplicate  the 
approved  minutes.  The  minutes  will  be  for- 
warded to: 

A.  Those  participating  in  the  meeting. 

B.  The  Executive  Committee  members  of 
N.C.E.A. 

C.  The  Advisory  Committee  members  o' 
N.C.E.A. 
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attempted  PtmCHASE  or  MtmiCIPAL  btstbmb 

(By  C.  T.  Slckel,  Division  Manager,  Minne- 
sota Power  &  Light,  Eveleth,  Minnesota) 
Many  municipally  of>erated  electric  dis- 
tribution systems  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
are  presently  operating  less  efficiently  than 
systems  served  retail  by  investor  owned  util- 
ities. The  measure  of  efficiency  Is  based  on 
the  cost  per  K'WH  to  the  consumer.  In  the 
past  few  years  the  trend  has  been  for  the 
rates  of  the  Investor  owned  utilities  to  con- 
tinue downward,  or  at  least  to  hold  their 
own,  while  municipal  systems  have  had  to 
increase  rates.  In  the  majority  of  these  mu- 
nicipalities, the  relatlonhlp  between  the  in- 
vestor owned  utilities  and  the  municipality 
is  excellent.  The  municipality  is  generally 
a  good  wholesale  customer  of  the  Investor 
owned  utility  and  there  has  been  no  ani- 
mosity between  the  city  or  village  and  the 
utility. 

These  statements  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  a  fairly  simple  transi- 
tion for  the  Investor  owned  utility  to  ac- 
quire these  municipal  distribution  systems, 
based  on  the  overall  benefit  that  the  con- 
sumer would  realize.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  the  trend.  I  would  assume  that  the 
problems  in  Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Com- 
pany territory  are  similar  to  the  problems 
being  uncovered  by  other  Investor  owned 
utilities  in  acquiring  distribution  systems. 
In  order  to  more  etisily  analyze  the  problems. 
I  will  take  the  specific  case  of  the  City  of 
Gilbert,  Minnesota,  as  an  example  in  an  at- 
tempt to  point  out  the  main  problems  which 
must  be  overcome. 

The  City  of  Gilbert  Is  a  community  of 
approximately  2500  population.  The  city  has 
been  a  wholesale  customer  since  Minnesota 
Power  &  Light  Company  was  formed  In  1924. 
MP&L's  relationship  with  this  community 
has  been  excellent  and  there  has  never  been 
agitation  from  the  electric  company  towards 
the  City  of  Gilbert  for  purchase  of  their 
system.  On  two  occasions  during  the  past  10 
years  the  City  of  Gilbert  has  inquired  into 
the  conditions  for  purchase  of  their  distribu- 
tion system  by  Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co 
In  these  cases,  meetings  were  held  with  the 
mayor,  council  and  city  clerk.  The  issue 
has  never  been  presented  to  the  public  for 
a  vote.  The  present  average  electric  service 
rates  in  the  City  of  Gilbert  are  approxi- 
mately 20-25'"'  higher  than  comparable  Min- 
nesota Power  &  Light  Co.  rates  During  the 
past  year  the  entire  council  has  been  work- 
ing with  MP&L  Co.  representatives  In  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  purchase 
price,  and  the  conditions  surrounding  selling 
their  distribution  system.  All  of  the  numer- 
ous meetings  held  with  the  council  were  on 
an  extremely  friendly  basis  and  the  council- 
men  have  been  quite  truthful  and  frank 
in  their  comments  on  the  situation. 

The  basic  financial  considerations  with  the 
City  of  Gilbert  will  be  overly  simplified  so 
as  not  to  burden  this  talk  with  statistics. 
Briefly,  the  present  total  cost  to  taxpayers 
of  the  City  of  Gilbert  for  electric  service  is 
$172,100.  The  estimated  totil  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  if  Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co, 
served  Gilbert  as  a  retail  customer  ■would  be 
8139,500. 

[To  be  put  on  blackboard  or  easel] 

Present  niunicipal  revenue $167,000 

Cost  of  present  municipal  services.  7.  100 

Present  taxes  paid  by  M.P.  &  L,  In 

community (2,  000) 

Total  cost  to  taxpayer 172,100 

Revenue      if      served      retail      by 

M.P.  &L 136.  000 

Cost  of  municipal  services  if  served 

by  M.P.  &  L.  Co 15,  200 

Estimate  of   taxes  if   distribution 

system  owned  bv  MP.  &  L.  Co..      (11,  700) 


139,  500 
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In  addition  to  the  direct  MivingB  to  th» 
electxic  cuau>mer  tne  purrhaae  price  ot  tne 
system  was  adequate  to  retire  pn'sent  bonded 
indebtedness,  plus  the  city's  poninn  of  an 
additional  bonded  indebtedness  to  srLstall  a 
new  water  system  in  the  City  of  Gilbert 
Federal  funds  would  pay  for  50'  of  the 
water  system  with  the  ctty  to  finance  the 
remaining  50  ;  The  City  of  Cillbert  is  tiCtu- 
&!!y  m  need  of  flnanclaJ  help  and  the  flnin- 
clal  picture  seemed  to  favor  dlspo«ini(  of  the 
electric  system 

There  waa  no  dlfflculty  In  getting  vhe  City 
Council  to  agree  to  a  special  election  In  which 
the  saie  of  the  municipal  system  would  be 
placed  on  a  ballot  By  law.  this  requires  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  council  St*'p«  were 
taken  to  have  a  Tajipayers  Committee  formed 
for  the  purp'-'^ie  of  selling  the  City  on  the 
advantages  of  the  sale  of  their  municipal  dis- 
tribution system  to  MP  &  L  Co  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  to  spearhe.id  this 
committee  No  formal  announcement  was 
made  to  the  people  of  Gilbert,  nor  was  a 
date  set  for  .in  election  Again  on  tlie  sur- 
face it  would  appear  that  the  immediate 
savings  to  the  customer  crnipled  with  .i  caah 
value  to  be  paid  for  the  system,  which  was 
to  be  ear-marked  for  a  necessary  facility. 
Would_ almost  ^aeure  that  a  '5  majority  vot« 
tt)r  the^propoeal  would  carry  ;n  an  election 
The  cold  political  facts,  however,  are  that  this 
Is  extremely  dltHcu'.t  to  present  t«  'he  -orers. 
especially  when  legally  the  investor  owned 
utilities  lire  not  free  to  use  their  personnel  to 
distribute  information  on  the  poeslble  acqui- 
sition 

An  independent  audit  *as  made  'if  Gil- 
bert's electric  distribution  operation  covering 
the  past  10  years  When  the  audit  was  com- 
pleted, the  council  suid  c;ty  attorney  studied 
the  results  The  method  of  figuring  savings 
to  a  community  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
utility  and  the  municipality  «as  then 
pointed  out  to  be  quite  ^llfferen'  MPAL 
showed  a  savings  to  the  taxpayer  of  ?:i2.600 
per  year,  plus  'he  ad'. antages  to  be  gained 
by  the  purchase  price  From  the  standpoint 
of  :ne  municipality  5  governing  bodv  a 
deficit  of  $30  400  per  vear  Aas  ;nil!catfU 
This  pecul.ar  piav  <n  flgiire.s  came  ab..iut  as 
follows  MP.tL  indicated  the  »32.600  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayer  oy  calculating  the  dll- 
ference  be'*een  the  present  yearly  cr..t  of 
$172,100  and  the  $139,500  yearly  cost  if  MP&L 
served  the  oily  retail  The  audit  indicated 
that  the  City  jf  Gilbert  presently  is  raxing 
at  their  legal  per  capita  limit;  consequen'ly 
the  additional  taxe=  ihat  MPJcL  woulU  pay 
wnereas  it  wnuld  re'iuce  the  taxpayer  s  bur- 
den in  the  community,  would  not  increajse 
the  moneys  available  to  the  council.  The  mu- 
nicipal services  which  the  City  of  Gilbert 
would  be  billed  for  would  have  to  cume  oui 
of  the  ><eneral  tax  fund,  which  would  re- 
duce the  moneys  available  for  other  proj- 
ects by  the  amount  of  $15  200  This  pecu- 
liar quirk  A-as  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
governing  body  would  actually  have  a  loss 
of  $30  400  per  >ear  over  the  present  moneys 
ava.Iable  The  reasoning  v-as  -iiat  'hey  pres- 
ently could  cover  the  municipal  services  di- 
rectly trrim  the  electric  distribution  rev- 
enues '.ver  and  above  general  taxatli  n  levels 
This  would  not  be  triie  If  the  system  were 
sold  to  the  orlvate  utllltv  Thev  arrived  at  'he 
$30  400  figure  bv  s-a'lng  that  not  only 
would  they  have  to  pay  $15  200  for  munic- 
ipal services,  but  $15,200  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  spend  on  prejen'  projecl.s 

The  audit  which  was  made  Aas  nit  made 
public  and  the  ci-uncil's  greatest  fear  =eemed 
to  be  'hat  the  results  of  'he  audit  would 
become  senerally  known  which  would  prob- 
ably have  caused  a  clamor  for  a  rate  reduc- 
tion by  the  "axpavers  It  was  inferred  that 
the  audit  showed  an  annual  protlt  ,1  $15- 
200, iXK)  which  would  actually  raise  the  def- 
icit :n  the  eouncir*  eyes  to  between  $45  and 
•50.000  per  year  It  was  pointed  out  that  as 
long  as  the  municipality  retained  the  elec- 
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'rlc  dlstrlbu'lon  system,  they  had  a  method 
of  collecting  addricnal  revenue  when  needed 
without  going  to  a  vote  i>(  the  people,  and 
still  stay  wuhln  the  legal  limit  of  per  capita 
taxation 

The  council  reallzied  that  whereas  a  malor- 
ity  of  the  t<iX|>ti\er»  in  Gilbert  wnild  proper- 
ly evaluate  the  LsBue  and  vote  for  the  sale 
of  the  electric  dutrlbuivon  system,  the  op- 
p.  ^itlon  would  be  supplied  with  immediate 
ammunition  and  could  point  out  that  soreke 
i^.-t-Nf-iit  services  would  have  to  be  cut  as 
there  would  l>e  .e«s  money  available.  This 
would  put  the  council  In  the  position  ot 
having  to  expaln  which  service*  should  b« 
'Ut  The  fact  that  the  taxpayer  w</uld  actual- 
ly save  substantially  would  be  overlooked  by 
many  voters. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  ijplnlon  of  the 
mityf>r  and  city  c«iuncll  that  whereas  they 
>tlll  favored  selling  ihe  distribution  system,  a 
-J  majority  vote  on  the  pri»po6lton  would  be 
impossible  It  w.ib  estimated  that  the  pro- 
posal would  carry  by  a  50-66'.  majority, 
out  not  a  67  majority  This,  coupled  with 
the  talk  of  tajt  relief  to  ix)mmunltles  through 
the  State  giwernment,  led  all  concerned  to 
abandon  the  Idea  of  a  municipal  election  at 
the  present  time 

It  Is  liitereeting  to  note  In  the  an^ilysls  of 
the  Gilbert  situation  that  the  purchase  price 
of  the  distribution  facility  was  not  the  major 
factor.  The  -,  majority  vc;te  deflnltely  Aa.s 
the  factor  which  could  not  be  overcome  The 
'■rganl/.ailon  uf  a  truly  effective  committee 
from  the  rity  <if  Gilbert  to  present  informa- 
tion regarding  the  .sale  would  be  extremely 
dlfflcult  The  'axpayer  would  definitely  have 
to  make  tilmsell  heard  and  the  taxpityer  s 
organization  would  have  to  put  forth  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  a»-qualnt  all  uf  the  voters 
of  the  issues  lnvolv>ed  in  order  to  hope  for 
a  -J  majority  vote 

MliiStURl    BASIN    MUNICIPAL  POWtH   AOENt  Y 

'  By    Richard    Lebeos,    manager,    area    power 

.contracts.    Mlnne..ipolls,    Minnesota  1 

Before  discussing  the  Missouri  Basin  Mu- 
nicipal P  iwcr  Agen:>  .vs  surh.  .er  .,  put  1;  m 
proper  perspertlve  as  to  objectives  This 
Ag.-ncy  Is  merely  the  latest  .iddltlon  to  a 
g.-.oup  jf  orga:.;i!atl3n.s  hiving  the  s-ime 
goal— the  promotion  and  extension  of  public 
pawer  throughout  the  are  i  Plr?t  at  the  prst 
:'nd  the  original  leider  In  the  field  wis  East 
River  Electric  Power  Cooperative  Inc  Next 
■ime  the  Mid-West  Ele.'tric  Consumers  .Asso- 
ciatun  w'th  the  first  involvement  of  munici- 
oal  svstem?  Tnls  wis  followed  bv  Basin  Elec- 
tric Power  C.>op»ratlve  hurriedly  formed  to 
■..jp  .\ndy  Freeman's  group  In  North  Dakota. 
And  finally  the  Mlvsourl  Bajln  Systems 
Group 

Now  it  miv  be  'hat.  with  all  our  other 
problemA.  we  have  failed  to  devote  sufficient 
thought  and  planning  t  :■  \  verv  dtsturtjlng 
.movement  by  this  group  I  refer  to  the  in- 
creasingly bold  efforts  to  establish  what  can 
best  be  described  .vs  l.^!nt  cooperative-mu- 
nicipal pooling  i.-ganlzatl.^ns  There  is  noth- 
ing unique  ibout  the  cjncept  It  simply 
appues  the  principles  'it  the  .sup 'r  generation 
and  transmission  cooperative  to  groups  of 
municipals 

There  has  bee.T  a  continuously  Increasing 
emphasis  on  municipal  systems  by  the  public 
power  oriented  organizations  since  they  offer 
such  groups  an  opportunity  for  expansion 
The  municipal  systems  are  scattered  through- 
out the  service  areas  of  the  investor-owned 
cjmpanlei  Their  loads  can  be  ised  by  the 
public  power  groups  to  promote  generation 
and  duplicating  transmission  STStems 

A  good  example  Is  the  Hout.nwes:  .Minne- 
sota Power  .Association  formed  way  tmck  in 
1959  by  seven  municipal  systems  and  two 
c 'Operatives  The  group  considered  construc- 
tion of  a  69  kv  jr  115  kv  l.ne  to  tie  the 
member  .-ystems  together  and  to  extend  west- 
ward to  the  Bure.iu  j  duui  Falls  substation 

The  Missouri  Basin  Systems  Group  was 
formed  In  January  1963.  The  Municipal  Sub- 
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committee  of  the  Systems  Group  immediately 
took  uver  and  actively  promoted  ;he  Soutn- 
wesiern  Minnesota  activities  .ioon,  thr  an- 
nounced membership  included  15  municipal 
ut.lltles  and  H  rural  electric  co  >peratives  .md 
they  were  m  W.i.«hington  requesting  the  .ip. 
proprlatlon  of  $35.000  000  of  lederal  .'uids 
f'r  the  Bureau  f  He'-lamatum  "o  construct 
approximately  600  miles  of  115  kv  and  23i)  kv 
transniloslon  lineA  We  were  able  to  stop  this 
but  tempKirary  setbacks  do  not  deter  these 
public  power  groups,  and  this  plan  Is  far 
from  dead 

In  1984.  continuing  its  empire  building" 
tactli-s.  the  Municipal  Subccmimttee  of  t.>ie 
Mls.sourl  Basin  Systems  Group  engaged  the 
Washington  Low  Firm  jf  Ely.  Duncm  .ind 
Bennett  to  prepare  a  report  .ind  recomnien- 
datl  .ns  upon  means  bv  which  the  municipal 
power  systems  in  the  Missouri  Basin  miitht 
secure  the  ".idvantages  of  sl/e"  In  the  co- 
operative planning  and  I'onsrructlon  of  gen- 
eration and  tran.smlsston  facilities  to  meet 
their  load  growth  The  report  was  submlt'M 
In  June  1965 

The  report  recommended  the  formation  of 
the  Missouri  Ba.sln  Municipal  Power  Agency 
as  a  .seF>arnte  entity  under  the  Iowa  Joint 
Powers  Act  A  form  i>f  agreement  to  .-et  up 
the  Agency  was  Included  and  activity  to  se- 
cure members  wa^  Immediately  started 

Tlip  .Agency  Is  governed  bv  a  nlne-menilier 
Board  of  Directors  selected  from  the  munic). 
I»l  representatives  .Arle  Verrlps.  Sup>er.n- 
tendent  of  the  Sioux  Center.  lova  mun  .;. 
pwil  utility  Is  General  Manager  of  the  .Agency 
Verrlps  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Systems 
Group  Munlclp.il  .Subcommittee  and  the 
prime  mover  In  this  group 

The  .Agency  Is  organized  on  a  nonprofit, 
tax-exempt  b.tsls  Prelimlnarv  flnanclne  .vns 
recommended  to  be  by  moderate  assessments 
on  the  n.embers  with  ciintrlbutlons  fron;  -hi" 
Missouri  B.vsln  Systems  Group  because  .f 
their  interest  In  'he  tnglneerl'ig  studle<:  -o 
i>e  made  Generafliii  and  tran.«mlsslon  <  in- 
strucMon  Is  to  be  financed  by  the  Issuancs 
of  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds  A  recent  .ir.- 
nouncement  Indicates  that  the  Agencv  , at- 
torneys are  workltig  with  the  bonding  com- 
panies on  ianguaee  so  the  Agency  can  he 
ready  to  issue  bonds  to  obtain  funds  for 
construction   when  the   time  comes 

The  first  annual  meetlne  was  held  on  No- 
vember 17  1966.  with  26  munlclp.il  memhers 
We  know  that  membership  hxr,  Incrensed  'o 
over  •?0  with  the  hulk  of  the  rnember-hip 
from  Iowa  .As  far  as  I  know,  only  three 
Minnesota  municipals — Windom.  Jack.son 
and   Lakefield— have  Joined 

The  Board  of  Dlrec'ors  authorized  R  W 
Beck  and  .Associates  to  make  an  enirlneerini; 
study  for  the  Agency  The  study  will  incl-ide 
all  the  municipals  m  the  Buroiiu  marke-ir.e 
are-i  and  some  of  the  outside  area  Wheeling 
arrangements  and  power  sources  available 
will  be  lnvest!eat#d  to  fletermine  how  nnirb 
transmission  and  ultimate  generation  will 
be  needed  V'errlps  recently  announced  -'-..it 
the  Bureau  115  .md  230  kv  transmission  sys- 
tem for  southwestern  Minnesota  propf^ect 
In  1964  will  be  needed  for  the  municipal 
loads,  so  i\s  I  said  earlier,  thl.s  .scheme  to 
extend  the  public  fxiwer  system  to  the  psM 
13  not  dead 

The  legal  report  also  suLtgested  that  the 
.Airencv  mav  operate  as  the  c  .ntracm? 
agency  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  far 
power  for  its  members  .ind  bill  Its  members 
at  cost  plus  a  small  surcharge  We  have  re- 
cently learned  that  the  .Agency  is  negotiating 
a  contract  for  100  000  kilowatts  of  firm  power 
with  the  Bureau 

A  further  .ictlvnv  involves  the  possibility 
of  cooperation  with  Basin  E3ectrlc  locking 
to  a  Joint  venture  with  Ba-sin  in  fina.nci.ig 
a  second  unit  m  Basin's  Stanton  Plant  Thli 
would  be  accomplished  through  a  wholly- 
owned,  nonproht  corporation  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  North  Dakota.  Basin  would 
operate  the  plant  and  deliver  power  to  the 
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Agency  In  amounts  reflecting  the  Agency's 
proportionate  contribution  to  the  cost. 

In  examining  the  activities  of  the  Agency 
to  date,  you  will  note  the  close  tie  into  the 
Missouri  Basin  Systems  Group  and  Basin 
Electric  It  Is  readily  apparent  that  the  mu- 
nicipals are  being  used  by  the  powers  that 
be  in  the  Systems  Group  ro  expand  their 
empire  and  any  benefits  that  may  accrue  to 
tne  municipals  are  purely  incidental. 

The  potential  dangers  to  the  investor- 
i^wned  companies  are  also  readily  apparent. 
II  the  Agency  is  successful  In  obtaining  a 
Urge  block  of  Bureau  power  for  resale  to 
members,  we  will  surely  see  activity  offering 
membership  to  towms  outside  the  marketing 
area  Large  scale  generation  Jointly  financed 
with  2";  REA  money  and  revenue  bonds  cun 
become  a  reality.  The  ability  to  sell  to  mu- 
nicipal systems  the  subsidized  low  cost  power 
;roin  such  a  unit  has  some  unpleasant  con- 
notations such  as  increased  municipal  agita- 
tion in  our  retail  toxATis, 

.A  Missouri  Basin  Systems  Group  News- 
letter contained  the  following:  "With  the 
present  dlfHculty  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  REA  borrowers  in  getting  adequate 
capital  for  construction,  the  Municipal  Power 
Agency's  prospective  ability  to  get  tax- 
exempt  bond  financing  could  be  useful  In- 
aeed" 

Obviously,  the  public  power  people  recog- 
nise 'he  potential  for  expansion  represented 
by  ho  municipal  systems.  To  counter  this 
»e.  the  investor-owned  companies,  must  in- 
crease our  activities  with  the  municipals.  We 
must  make  available  some  of  the  benefits  of 
pooling  to  the  smaller  systems.  The  alterna- 
tives iire  obvious 

North  Central  Electric  Association 
Municipal  Seminar,  Jcne  9,  1967 

By  Dell  B.  Raymond,  vice  president — mar- 
keting. Iowa  Public  Service  Company) 

Afi.ninpal  ('Tiabiin^  legislation  passed  by 
the  Iowa  Legislature 

ri.e  Iowa  Legislature  meets  every  two 
years  for  a  period  of  what  we  use  to  con- 
sider 100  days  After  the  Legislature  changed 
renumeration  cf  the  legislators  from  an  an- 
r.iin;  basis  to  a  dally  basis,  the  legislative 
peri.id  became  pre  longed.  In  the  1965  Ses- 
fion  it  ran  for  145  days  and  in  the  1967  Ses- 
sion today.  June  9.  It  Is  149  days  and  there 
appears  to  be  a   long   road   ahead. 

During  the  1965  Session,  a  Bill  was  In- 
troduced in  the  House.  "To  Authorize  Joint 
Exercise  of  Governmental  Powers  by  Pub- 
lic .-^eenctes."' 

Thii!  was  known  as  House  File  188  and  a 
cjp>   of  the  entire  Bill   Is  attached. 

Ti.e  main  purpo.ie  of  the  Bill  was  set  out 
m  Section    I,  which   reads  as  follows! 

Section  1.  The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to 
permit  State  and  local  governments  In  Iowa 
to  make  efficient  use  of  their  powers  by  en- 
.iDlinc  them  to  provide  Joint  services  and 
.'icilities  with  other  agencies  and  to  cooper- 
ate 111  other  ways  of  mutual  advantage.  This 
act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  that  end. 

In  Section  12,  a  'fence"  was  built  around 
the  administration  of  the  Bill,  which  reads 
as  fuUfjws: 

Section  12.  Any  one  d )  or  more  public 
igencies  may  contract  with  any  one  (1)  or 
more  other  public  agencies  to  perform  any 
governmental  service,  activity,  or  under- 
takiiia  which  any  of  the  public  agencies  en- 
leriiiK  into  the  contract  is  authorized  by 
111'*  to  perform,  provided  that  such  contract 
shall  be  authorized  by  the  governing  body 
of  each  party  to  the  contract. 

The  Bin  appeared  to  be  Innocuous  and 
frankly,  we  did  not  realize  the  scope  of  the 
interpretation   of   this    legislation. 

Bill  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
i'e  with  verv  few  dlssentlna  votes. 

^'slng  this  Legislation  as  a  vebical,  there 
were  two  groups  of  communities  developed 
within  the  State  of  Iowa,  one  of  which  was  a 
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group  of  12  municipals  that  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Corn  Belt  Co-op,  at  Humboldt 
and  the  other  was  21  municipals  In  Western 
Iowa  that  Joined  the  Midwest  Electric  Con- 
sumers Association,  as  an  agency  of  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  System.  Many  of  the  latter  group 
were  located  In  Iowa,  but  It  was  not  limited 
to  the  Iowa  Municipals. 

At  the  start  of  the  1967  Session,  we  filed 
a  Bill  In  both  the  House  (Bill  HP-388)  and 
the  Senate  (Bill  S-414)  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

An  Act  relating  to  Joint  services  by  mu- 
nicipal bodies. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Iowa : 

Section  I.  Section  twenty-eight  E  point 
ten  (28E.  10),  Code  1966,  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  from  line  eleven  (11)  the  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "; 
provided,  however,  no  agreement  under  this 
chapter  shall  provide  for  generation,  trans- 
mission or  distribution  of  electricity." 

There  was  considerable  lobbying  on  this 
Bill,  both  by  the  utilities  and  the  municipals 
but  the  REG'S  and  the  State  REA  were  very 
active  In  lobbying  against  It.  This  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Cities  and  Towns  Committee 
In  the  House  and  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  Senate. 

Our  Company  had  a  very  favorable  chair- 
man In  the  Cities  and  Towns  Committee 
(House)  and  it  was  brought  to  the  Commit- 
tee's attention  on  April  5,  1967.  At  that 
time.  It  was  moved  to  table  the  Bill  by  a  vote 
of  12  to  9,  with  4  members  not  voting. 

The  Senate  Conunittee  as  of  this  date,  has 
not  considered  the  Bill. 

On  May  17,  It  was  moved  in  the  Cities 
and  Towns  Committee  in  the  House  to  re- 
consider the  tabling  of  this  Bill.  Again,  the 
BUI  lost  by  a  vote  of  14  to  19.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Rules  of  the  House  required  %  majority 
to  remove  from  the  table,  the  vote  was  3 
votes  short. 

During  the  week  of  May  29th,  a  sifting 
committee  was  set  up  in  the  House  and  one 
of  their  early  actions  was  to  bring  House 
Pile  388  to  the  floor. 

Pinal  action  on  the  Bill  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday.  June  6,  after  tin  hour 
and  a  half  of  debate  and  bitter  denuncia- 
tion of  the  utility  lobbying,  the  Bill  lost 
48  to  65. 

Por  all  practical  purposes,  the  BUI  Is  now 
dead  for  this  Session.  Most  of  the  opposi- 
tion came  from  representatives  from  towns 
with  municipal  electric  utilities. 

The  whole  point  of  this  paper  Is  this.  .  .  . 
Each  Bill  that  goes  to  the  Legislature  should 
be  watched  very  carefully  for  any  sleepers 
or  possibility  of  expanded  Interpretation.  It 
was  the  case  in  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

This  of  course  is  a  monumental  task  (over 
1500  Bills  in  the  past  Iowa  Session)  and 
a  must.  If  we  are  going  to  keep  on  top  of 
situations  like  this. 

WTTH    TOWNS    OPERATING    SEWER    AND     WATER 
SYSTEMS,    WHY    NOT   ELECTRIC    AS   WELL? 

(By  Richard  Bennett,  general  sales  manager, 
Montana-Dakota  IJtllities.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.) 

Being  assigned  a  part  on  this  program 
proves  the  fallacy  of  cooperating  with  the 
program  chairman.  When  Ralph  Newman 
sent  out  notice  of  the  meeting,  he  asked  for 
suggested  topics  that  might  be  appropriate 
for  the  agenda.  I  sent  in  several  suggestions 
and — wouldn't  you  know.  I  was  assigned  one 
of  them.  Really,  I  was  looking  for  Informa- 
tion rather  than  a  speaking  engasement!  1 
was  Just  a  bit  confused  as  to  how  to  treat 
the  assigned  subject  since  It  is  only  one  part 
of  several  quesrtlons  p>06ed.  Since  this  rash  of 
municipal  ownership  agitation  is  an  area 
problem  which  Involves  all  utilities  In  the 
NCEIA  group,  the  questions  suggest  some  p>06- 
slblUtles  for  Joint  action,  as  follows: 
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1.  Would  It  be  desirable  to  establish  an 
automatic,  dependable  clearing  bouse  among 
NCEA  utility  members  for  any  and  all  infor- 
mation which  might  prove  useftU  In  combat- 
ing municipal  OT^-nershlp? 

2.  How  best  can  such  a  clearing  house  be 
organized? 

3.  Would  It  be  desirable  for  NCEA  utility 
members  to  jointly  sponsor  a  thorough,  In 
depth  study  by  qualified  people  of  the  mu- 
nicipal operations  currently  being  held 
by  the  pro-municlf>al  forces  as  "proof  posi- 
tive" of  all  the  benefits  and  big  profits  to  be 
achieved  by  a  community  through  municipal 
ownership  of  their  electric  system.  We  are 
thinking  of  communities  like — Howard, 
South  Dakota;  Faith,  South  Dakota;  Arling- 
ton, South  E>akota;  Colman,  South  Dakota; 
Groton,  South  Dakota;  Maddock,  North  Da- 
kota; Park  River,  North  Dakota;  and  others. 

4.  If  desirable,  how  best  could  a  study  of 
this  kind  be  organized  and  financed? 

5.  Since  Senator  Lee  Metcalf's  and  Vic 
Reinemer's  book  "Overcharge"  Is  now  being 
used  as  the  bible  by  pro-municipal  owner- 
ship forces  to  whip  up  antl-private  utility 
sentiment  In  municipal  ownership  cam- 
paigns, shouldn't  there  be  an  expert  analysis 
of  the  book  to  point  out  areas  of  bias,  half 
truths,  etc.  to  be  used  in  rebuttal?  Who 
could  best  make  such  an  analysis? 

6.  E)oes  anyone  have  concise,  believable  an- 
swers to  the  following  claims  advanced  by 
municipal  ownership  advocates: 

a.  The  private  electric  utilities  are  not 
really  a  part  of  the  historic  American  free 
enterprise  system, 

b.  Since  most  conununltles  own  and  oper- 
ate their  water  and  sewer  systems,  there  cer- 
tainly Is  nothing  Socialistic  or  fundamentally 
wTong  with  a  city  owning  Its  own  electric 
facilities. 

c  Why  shouldn't  the  city  own  its  electric 
system  and  keep  all  the  profits  at  home  for 
community  betterment  instead  of  permitting 
the  utility  company  to  drain  off  all  that 
money  and  send  it  to  small  groups  of  wealthy 
stockholders  and  bankers  In  the  big  cities — ? 

It  Is  quite  apparent  the  pressure  on  our 
communities  is  going  to  get  a  good  deal 
worse  before  It  gets  better,  I  think  we  should 
explore  the  Idea  of  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  all  of  our  companies  and  fight  this  battle 
lis  a  well  organized  group  rather  than  each 
company  more  or  less  going  it  alone. 

These  questions  were  bom  out  of  our  re- 
cent experiences  in  combatting  the  munici- 
pal ownership  forces  In  several  locations  but 
specifically  In  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota, 
where.  Incidentally,  we  f.re  batting  ..500.  We 
won  one  close  election  on  this  issue  last  No- 
vember and  lost  a  close  one  on  the  same 
issue  last  April.  Out  of  the  crucible  of  these 
two  rough  and  tumble  elections,  the  pro- 
munlclpal  ownership  crowd  have,  we  think, 
revealed  their  bssic  plan  and  propaganda 
line.  It  is  skillfully  designed  to  erode  any 
pro-utlUty  sentiment  In  a  community,  dls- 
r.ssoclate  private  utilities  from  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  and  then  buUd  up  a 
community  state  of  mind  whereby  it  appears 
logical  and  desirable  to  vote  out  thoir  present 
electric  supplier  and  vote  in  city  ownershlo 
of  the  electric  facilities. 

It  Is  obvious  the  municipal  ownership 
crowd  have  studied  communities  in  the  area. 
They  have  catalouged  franchtsed  ejcplratlon 
dates  and  decidei  to  "zero  In"  on  towns  of 
900-1500  population  as  the  most  vulnerable. 
Many  of  these  communities  are  too  small  to 
justify  a  local  utility  cfBce.  In  many  in- 
stances, they  do  not  have  a  resident  service- 
man. Most  of  these  towns  are  losing  popula- 
tion and  struggling  to  maintain  schools, 
streets,  water  systems  and  other  essential 
services.  Many  people  In  these  communities 
believe  that  If  the  town  had  modern  facil- 
ities such  as  playgrounds,  swimming  pools, 
hospitals,  etc.,  young  people  would  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  In  the  town  and  Indus- 
try   might    locate    in    the    community.    Of 
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courM,  the  burning  queatlon  is  how  to  fi- 
nance such  faclllttee  It  isn't  &ny  wonder 
then  that  the  story  of  big  prolt'.i  fn^m  ma- 
nlcipal  ownership  ha«  great  appeal  I:  sounds 
like  a  cure  all  '  fur  all  municpa.  problems 
Since  the  "b.g  profit"  story  is  the  real  hot 
button'  argument  :n  selling  a  community 
on  municipal  ownership,  don  t  yuu  thlnic  a 
thorough  professliinal  study  of  the  actual 
financial  status  >f  municipal  systems  In  uur 
area  would  be  useful ''  I  can  assure  you,  based 
on  our  recent  experiences,  t.^e  pro-niuniclpal 
profit  propaganda  cannot  be  beat  down 
successfully  with  generalitlfs 

Businessmen  u.'iually  are  the  political  and 
econjmlc  leader)  of  the  community,  so  the 
municipal  ^  wnersh.p  pr 'paganda  Is  aimed 
at  this  group  The  ineniber^ihlp  of  both  the 
Junior  and  senior  Cambers  uf  Commerce 
and  coninierlcal  clubs  are  the  prime  targets 
Knowing  the  vast  majority  of  businessmen 
in  our  area  are  inclined  to  be  pro-private 
enterprise,  they  are  subjected  to  skillful 
propaganda,  designed  to  break  down  their 
pro-utiUty.  pro-private  enterprise  attitudes 
It  goes  something  Uice  this 

Is  your  present  utility  company  really 
Interested  in  vour  town''  Are  they  to  be  com- 
pletely trusted ">  Here's  a  copy  of  a  recent 
book  on  private  electric  utility  operations  by 
Senator'  Lee  Metcalf  and  Vic  Relnemer  of 
\lontAna  called  Overcharge  '  Read  It  and  pass 
it  around  to  others  when  flnlshed  " 

I  am  sure  you  are  aw  ire  that  copies  of  this 
b<jok  are  being  distributed  to  City  Council 
members,  clergymen,  and  other  thought 
leaders  in  many  communities  in  our  service 
area  The  purpose  of  course,  is  to  sow  seeds 
uf  suspicion  and  distrust  am  mg  our  cus- 
tomers Can  we  afford  to  Ignore  'he  impact 
of  the  book  In  our  communities''  Don't  we 
need  an  antidote  for  this  poison— In  the 
form  of  an  ""xpert  analysis  wrl'ten  In  non- 
technical believable  language — an  expose 
that  purges  nut  the  bu.s  half  truths,  etc. 
con'ained  ;n  this  b<5<:ik ' 

The  pro-munlclpal  forces  list  specific  mu- 
nicipal operations  with  published  net  profit 
figures  Now  in  the  light  of  s,und  utility 
accounting  and  operating  practices,  these 
profits  mav  be  overstated  but  believe  me.  the 
time  has  come  when  we  have  tn  ofTer  spe- 
cific proof  that  such  is  the  case  Making  such 
a  study  could  be  a  Joint  effort  of  the  com- 
panies represented  here 

Aiter  sowing  seeds  of  suspicion  about  the 
private   utility    ^er'lng   the   community,    the 
next    argument    goes    like    this       "A    private 
utility   company    is   not   a   par    'f    the   his- 
toric  American   free  enterprise   system   '   It's 
a   monopoly    with    guarinteed   earnings    Be- 
ing  a    monopoly.    It    has    no    •:ompetitlon,    II 
you  don't  like  the  utility  or  Its  service,  you 
can  t    purchase   a   similar   product    from   an- 
other competing  supplier    You  have  no  free- 
dom of  choice  like  vou  d  >  when  you  buv  cars. 
gasoline,   groceries,    clothing,    insurance    etc 
And  then  comes  this  argument    Certainly 
there    Is    n^.^thlng    Socialistic    about    a    town 
owning    and    operating    Its    electric    system 
Practically    all    cities    own    their    water    ind 
sewer  systems    These  are  public  utility  serv- 
ices  rendered    to   all    residents   of   the   com- 
munltv    Ni>  jne  labels  these  city  owned  busi- 
nesses   Socialistic     So.    whafs    so    different 
about    the   city    owning   Its   electric   system'' 
Now.  since  our  city   needs  money  desper- 
ately   doesn't  It  make  sense  to  own  our  elec- 
tric system  and  keep  all  the  profits  at  home 
for  cijmmunlty  be'terment  Instead  of  permit- 
ting -he  utUl-y  company  to  drain  off  all  that 
money  from  our  town  and  s«nd  It  to  a  bunch 
of  well-heeled  stockholders   and   bankers   in 
the  big  c:ty^ 

Is  this  propaganda  effective  In  convincing 
small  town  bu.slnessmen  that  municipal  own- 
ership does  not  violate  their  be.lef  In  the  free 
en-erprise  system''  We  believe  It  Is'  In  each 
community  where  we  have  experienced  mu- 
nicipal ownership  agitation,  it  is  the  busi- 
nessmen   and    their    business    organizations. 
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such  as  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  commercial  club,  who  are  spearhead- 
ing  the  munlclf)al  owuershlp  movement 

There  are  many  uther  side  angles  to  the 
municipal  ownership  propaganda  but  the 
foregoing  are  the  essentials 

We  need  'he  best,  the  most  logical  and  be- 
lievable answers  to  these  arguments  I  would 
like  to  suggest  we  should  organize  within 
this  assorlatlon  to  obuin  the  best  answers 
and  fight  this  movement  as  a  coordinated 
group  It  la  evident,  our  pro-public  pfiwer 
adversaries  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
organization  and  coordination  among  their 
many  different  groups    so  let  us  do  likewise' 

Thank  you. 

RHTPoRT  <jr  THE  ROVND  TABLE  9TfDy  0«Ol7P  AC- 
QUIsmoN  ijr  MUNICIPAL  SYSTHMS.  JVtiZ  8- 
9.    I  »fl7 

Conference  Leader  D.  M.  Heskett.  Presi- 
dent   Mnntana-Dakofa  Utilities  Company 

Sfore-arv  R  M  Blgwood  Vice  President 
Management  Services,  Otter  Tall  Power  Com- 
pany 

Tne  Counter  In.iurgenry 
The  .uislgninent  ut  this  study  gmup  was 
to  examine  recent  efforts  In  the  field  of  ac- 
TulslMon  of  municipal  systems,  both  suc- 
cessful ;ind  unsuccessful,  in  ;in  at'empt  Ut 
i.'arn  metlnxls  of  approach  and  action  moct 
effective  While  the  dlscu.sslon  did  not  reveal 
any  recent  succe»iful  acquisition  attempts,  it 
did  pi  int  up  that  many  attempts  are  being 
made  to  acquire  municipal  systems  by  dif- 
ferent utilities,  that  these  attempts  are  meet- 
ing with  varying  degrees  of  succea*— without 
the  utility-  m  moat  instances— losing 
ground,  that  the  stage  can  be  set  for  subse- 
quent successful  efforts  by  careful  planning 
and  handling  ot  a  present  attempt,  that  ac- 
quisition is  not  an  impossibility,  and  that  the 
psychological  Impact  of  a  successful  acquisi- 
tion of  a  municipality-operated  system  war- 
ranto more  time,  .ittentlon  and  aggressiveness 
than  this  type  of  effort  Is  apparently  receiv- 
ing m  m')st  utilities  today 

The  following  covers  the  basic  points  which 
came  out  of  the  discussion  and  which  would, 
hopefully,  be  of  the  most  Interest  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  most  help  to  the  participating 
companies  in  any  review  of  the  conference 
proceedings 

Obstacles  to  Acquisition: 

1  The  required  ^t  majority  favorable  vote 
This  is  also  a  protection  for  the  utility  In 
keeping  a  municipal  from  voting  out  the 
investor-owned  utility 

2.  Proving  without  offending  that  a  mu- 
nicipal system  Is  less  efficient  than  an  In- 
vestor-owned system,  and  that  a  sale  would 
be  to  the  advant.ige  of  the  communltv  Con- 
vincing the  community  is  the  need  and  also 
the  problem 

J  Lack  of  availability  of  realistic  and  ac- 
curate inuncipal  nnanclal  statements 

4  Metcalfs  and  Reinemer's  "Overcharge" 
and  other  unwarranted  castings  of  suspicion 
■jn  the  utilities  Ttuitv  not  reallv  free  en- 
•erprlse  '  Refuting  of  Metcalfs  and  Rcine- 
mer  s  book  handed  briefly  and  very  ablv  In 
an  article  In  the  Investment  Dealers  Digest 
March  27.  196T 

5.  While  there  Is  no  set  pattern,  municipal 
rates  ore  sutjstantlally  lower  than  can  be 
offered  by  the  utilities,  with  commercial  rates 
generally  the  most  favorable  •  r.  mnn.cipal 
operation  in  omparison  with  what  the  util- 
ity can  offer  This  leads  to  bu.slness  support 
of  municipal  operation— a  matter  of  dollars, 
not  philosophy 

8  P»»opie  unwilling  to  take  sides  especlallv 
If  the  feeling  Is  that  a  vote  to  sell  would  not 
achieve  the  needed  majority 

7  American  Public  Power  Association 
lAPPAi  underground  involvement  when 
continuation  of  a  municipal  operation 
threatened 

8  Citizens  of  a  community  believe  or  have 
been  convinced  that  a  municipal  operation 
can  or  Is  doing  much  for  the  community 
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9  The  peychological  barrier  to  a  sale  im- 
posed  by  the  community  citizen  having  a 
pride  of  ownership  in    "my  own  system 

10  Delays  promoted  as  "not  rushing  uito 
this  thing"  or   "let's  study  for  awhile  " 

A  Major  Developing  Concern: 

Cooperating  groups  of  municipals  with 
such  groups  developing  or  acquiring  blocks 
of  power  engaging  In  Joint  plant  ventures 
contacting  other  municipals,  and  in  other 
ways  fostering  the  Idea  of  economic  gait; 
community  by  operating  its  own  municipal 
distribution  system 

/I'i.^isf^  fo  Acquxs-itions 

1  nie  merit  of  taking  utility  operation  out 
of  local  politics. 

2.  The  ability  to  promise  an  efficient  opera- 
tion and  a  properly  maintained  system  iSo 
many  municipal  systems  are  m  poor  condi- 
tion and  are  in  need  of  major  revamping  i 

3  The  certainty  of  developing  an  expanded 
tax  base  for  the  community 

4.  An  active  citizens  committee  that  \k:\\. 
ingly  takes  the  initiative  and  carries  -le 
ball-  actually  a  starting  "must"  In  any  a.:- 
qulsltlon  .itUmpt 

5.  Showing  up  the  opposition  as  persons 
with  personal  axes  to  grind— no  objectlvliv  ,,,r 
making  of  decisions  based  on  accurate  ..'i- 
formatlon  or  merit 

6  Young  people  under  30  and  older  pe<;iplf 
who  tend  to  be  more  favorable  to  acquisition 
and  using  them  In  any  effort 

7  Staying  alert  to  any  municipal  acquisi- 
tions nationwide  and  trying  for  local  news- 
paper publicity  on  such  acquisitions 

8  A  good   Ptibllc  Service  Commission 
Consultants'     V'icu.<    on     Tvchniques — He- 
ported  by  one  utility 

1.  Survey  the  community  first  for  senti- 
ment.  (Use  a  professional  survey  organUa- 
tlon.) 

2  Hire  a  consultant. 

3  Use  a  local  man  to  engineer  and  f  rt  n: 
for  the  effort  Set  up  in  an  office  and  put 
the  man  t*o  work  with  the  acquisition  as  ins 
sole  assignment 

4.  U.se  retired  people,  relatives,  and  similar 
groups  tor  contact  work. 

5.  Remember  that  an  election  won't  tx 
".voii  ,jn  m.-iin  street  TTiere  has  to  be  contact 
in  the  residential  areas. 

6  Use  women  to  make  calls  and  cat.ilog 
everyone  .u>  to  their  position  on  an  acquisi- 
tion attempt 

7  Minimize  accounting  aspects  in  .^nv 
brochure  and  develop  suitable  illustrativf 
artwork  Ek-onomlc  factors  should  be  set  'Ut 
and  Interpreted  lor  understanding, 

H  Use  -.otcr  registration  lists  for  contact 
and  Ignore  others, 

9  Use  newspaper  advertising  and  direct  all 
efforts  toward  the  election, 

10  On  interviewing,  use  a  tailgate  con- 
ference each  night  to  determine  standing  in 
community  and  to  learn  from  the  combir.ed 
experience  of  those  making  contacts, 

11  The  consultants  fees  could  fall  in  the 
:ielghborh:>od  of  $100  per  day  plus  costs  with 
an  undertaking  m  a  larger  community  prob- 
ably costing  more, 

Oflenng  P'-tcc  to  a  Community 
This  Is  ,i  matter  of  considering  many  fac- 
tors condition  of  the  system,  worth  poten- 
tial, publicity  impact  of  acquiring,  etc  rhe 
merit  of  offering  a  community  several  >p- 
tions  was  discussed-  a  matter  of  determin- 
ing how  the  purchase  sum  could  be  provided 
to  a  community  for  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  community  It  was  felt  that  there  was 
merit  in  assuring  that  a  purchase  sum  t>ene- 
P.t  a  community  over  the  longest  possible 
period  of  time. 

I'JxLitratxon  of  an  Acquisition  Attempt 
One  of  the  participating  utilities  reviewed 
an   acquisition   attempt   with   the   following 
of  a  quick  review  of  that  attempt  and  some 
of  the  conclusions  reached. 

The  situation  Involved  a  community  of 
approximately  3.500  population,  no  utility 
commission  In  the  community,  some  Indus- 
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try.  a  4,000  KW  generating  plant,  and  a  load 
of  approximately  the  same  dimensions.  In 
1965.  exploring  of  the  possibility  of  acquisi- 
tion started.  The  superintendent  of  the 
municipal  system  was  neutral.  The  city  coun- 
cil was  100';  In  favor  of  going  to  an  elec- 
tion. A  utility  committee  was  assigned  to 
make  a  study  A  past  study  by  Pfelfer  and 
Shultz  and  other  sources  of  information  were 
used.  The  utility  committee  asked  the  utility 
for  general  terms  and  conditions.  This  com- 
mittee came  forth  with  a  favorable  report 
and  said  everything  but  sell.  A  citizen  advis- 
ory committee,  which  was  developed,  asked 
the  utility  to  provide  Information,  and  then 
took  over  the  effort  with  the  utility  com- 
pany working  behind  the  scenes.  The  biggest 
problem  .seem  to  be  that  the  people  felt  the 
Issue  would  be  badly  defeated  and  didn't 
want  to  commit  themselves.  This  was  hind- 
sight. 

The  selling  was  undertaken  primarily 
through  block  parties  with  the  emphasis 
strictly  on  the  economics  of  the  sale  of  the 
system.  Opposition  to  the  sale  started  to  de- 
velop late  and  showed  up  for  the  first  time 
in  January.  1967.  with  the  election  following 
111  March  1967  The  vote  was  51.1''  In  favor 
of  the  sale,  short  of  the  necessary  ^^  major- 
ity needed  to  authorize  sale.  An  accomplish- 
ment was  that  the  election  stopped  instal- 
lation of  additional  generation.  Another  elec- 
tion IS  likely.  The  utility  company  came  out 
o{  the  effort  with  a  good  Image.  A  very  active 
citizens  committee  still  viewed  as  a  key  to 
the  success  of  such  an  undertaking.  The 
utility  company  in  the  next  effort,  when  and 
If  undertaken,  may  speak  to  community 
groups,  such  as  service  clubs.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  the  opposition  was  organized 
iiiid  it  was  effective.  The  American  Public 
Power  Association  appeared. 

Seeds 

1  A  close  watch  on  bills  that  go  to  legisla- 
tures and  a  depth  study  of  such.  Stumbling 
blocks  to  acquisition  can  be  introduced  and 
stumbling  blocks  can  be  removed  through 
leg;slatl\e  action. 

2  A  careful  and  continuing  analysis  of 
ccmmunitv  gross  earnings.  Tax  implications 
and  possibilities — contract  versus  tax  aspects 
of  such  needs  exploration. 

)  A  task  force  established  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  study  problem  in  more  depth,  come 
up  with  a  definitive  program  which  provides 
step-by-step  guidance  on  acquisitions  and 
ti  provide  for  reviewing  and  updating  tech- 
niques based  on  experience. 

4  A  clearinghouse  In  N  C.E.A.  on  matters 
o;  municipal  agitation  or  unrest.  Desirable 
as  acquisitions  may  be  it  has  to  be  recognized 
'hat  our  No  1  objective  and  need  is  to  retain 
those  communities  we  do  have  and  to  con- 
tinue an  involvement  In  their  growth  and 
development. 

NORTH      CENTRAL     ELECTRIC     ASSOCIATION 
MUNICIPAL    SEMINAR.    JUNE    9.     1867 

Round    Table   Study  Group — Electric 
Franchises 

Conference  Leader;  Robert  Ashelm.  Adm. 
Vice  President.  Black  Hills  Power  and  Light 
C'mpany. 

Secretary:  R  A  Wllkcns.  Assistant  to  the 
President.  Northwestern  Public  Service  Com- 
pany 

Present:  Don  Eck.  Iowa  Public  Service 
Compan>;  Don  Eng.  Otter  Tall  Power  Com- 
pany; George  Spurbeck.  Minnesota  Power 
Rf.d  Light  Company;  Dennis  Sunderman, 
Nonhern  States  Power  Company;  S.  E.  Sew- 
ell.  Northwestern  I^ubllc  Service  Company; 
Irvine  Bates.  Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Com- 
;)any;  D.  L.  Anderson.  Northern  States  Power 
Company;  N.  L.  Larsen,  Northern  States 
Power  Company;  Charles  T,  Sickel.  Mlnne- 
.sota  Power  and  Light  Company;  R.  L.  "Van- 
nelli.  Northern  States  P^wer  Company;  J.  E. 
Rudolph.  Northern  States  Power  Company; 
R    A.  Wilkens.  Northwestern  Public  Service 
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Company;  Robert  Ashelm.  Black  Hills  Power 
and  Light  Company;  Donald  L.  Haugum, 
Northern  States  Power  Company;  A.  D. 
Brusven,  Northern  States  Power  Company. 

The  purpose  of  this  round  table  discus- 
sion was  to  examine  methods  and  practices 
employed  In  negotiating  franchise  renewals, 
determining  the  most  effective  methods. 

First  of  all,  a  general  brainstorming  ses- 
sion was  held  to  discuss  things  cities  occa- 
sionally ask  utility  companies  to  put  into 
franchisee.  Some  of  the  items  follow: 

1.  A  percentage  of  the  gross  revenue,  a 
tax  or  an  annual  operating  fee. 

2.  Free  Municipal  service. 

3.  No  interest  loans,  such  as  for  park  im- 
provement facilities. 

4.  Municipal  services  exemption  from  the 
gross  earnings  tax. 

5.  Pressure  for  underground  residential 
distribution. 

6.  Provisions  for  determining  transmission 
route  selection. 

7.  Terms  of  the  franchise  set  as  to  shorten 
the  normal  length  of  time  or  duration. 

8.  Franchise  vs.  Operating  Permit,  (the 
word  franchise  Is  often  misleading  and  some 
prefer  to  offer  an  operating  permit  for  a 
certain  number  of  years. ) 

9.  A  periodic  review  of  the  franchise  after 
a  set  of  number  of  years  with  a  "buy  out" 
provision  at  the  time  of  review. 

10.  Rate  equUlzatlon  with  larger  cities  or 
reducing  rates  in  special  cases. 

11.  Set  rates  included  In  the  franchise. 

12.  Total  service  contract. 

13.  Stated  municipal  or  company  owner- 
ship of  street  lights. 

14.  Ornamental  street  lights. 

15.  Ekjonomlc  operating  rep>ort. 

A  general  discussion  followed  examining 
the  methods  and  practices  employed  In  ne- 
gotiating franchise  renewals,  and  in  deter- 
mining the  most  effective  methods  to  em- 
ploy. A  detailed  breakdown  of  some  problem 
areas  and  recommended  procedure  follow: 
/ — Renewals  of  franchises 

A — Know  and  recognize  external  opposi- 
tion to  normal  franchise  renewals. 

1 .  REA  preparation  of  booklets. 

2.  Rural  service  area  agreement  granted  by 
REA  as  an  Incentive. 

3.  Engineering  and  other  aids  from  REA's. 

4.  Hungry  consultants. 

5.  Bonding  companies. 

6.  Some  equipment  suppliers  or  manu- 
facturers. 

7.  Gas  company  promoting  total  energy. 

8.  U.S.B.R.  encourages  change  to  municipal 
ownership. 

9.  Municipal  electric  associations. 

10.  Empire  builders. 

B — Know  and  recognize  areas  of  internal 
opposition. 

1  Some  city  employees. 

2.  Opportunists  agitating  for  municipal 
ownership. 

3.  Local  REA  residents  on  councils  and  in 
community  action  groups. 

4.  Dissatisfied  customers. 

5.  Consistent  agitators. 

6.  Ethnic  groups  favoring  community  own- 
ership e.g.  Hutterltes,  Mennonites. 

7.  Liberal  political  groups. 

8.  Liberal  teachers,  preachers,  bankers  and 
lawyers. 

9.  Form  of  city  government. 

C — General  problems  and  factors  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  acknowledged. 

1.  Poor  and  Inadequate  local  utility  per- 
sonnel. 

2.  Poor  company  image. 

3.  Poor  utility  service. 

4.  Reluctance  of  companies  to  modernize 
rates. 

5.  Eliminating  offices  In  communities. 

6.  Changing  or  eliminating  personnel  in 
communities. 

7.  Failure  to  start  franchise  preparation 
soon  enough. 
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8.  Community  demand  for  two-way  feed 

(electric). 

9.  Problems  in  explaining  reasons  to  the 
community  that  they  should  grant  the  utility 
company  a  franchise. 

10.  Demands  or  restrictions  of  P.U.C.  or 
lackof  P.U.C. 

11.  Possible  rate  differential  for  franchlsed 
towns. 

12.  Use  of  "indeterminate  pyermit"  by 
P.U.C.  in  place  of  franchise. 

D — Techniques  used  by  opposition  which 
should  be  expected  and  prepared  for. 

1.  Last  minute  handout  sheets  or  flyers. 

2.  Public  meetings. 

3.  "Underground  meetings." 

4.  P. A.  system,   imobll). 

5.  Letters  to  editors  and  other  newspaper 
articles. 

6.  Free  trips  to  REA  and  public  power  fa- 
cilities, such  as  the  Basin  plant. 

7.  Youth  education  or  "brainwashing." 

a.  Washington.  DC.  trips. 

b.  Essay  contests. 

c.  Talent  contests. 

d.  Teachers  and  textbooks. 

8.  Organized  local  citizens  and  committees. 

9.  Agitation  by  other  municipal  and  pub- 
lic electric  leaders. 

10.  Rate  comparisons. 

11.  Half  truths  and  Inuendos. 

12.  Canvassing  community  attitude. 

13.  Telephone  campaigns. 

14.  Advertising  campaigns. 

E — Proper  procedure  for  obtaining  fran- 
chise. 

1.  Importance  of  complying  with  legal  re- 
quirements. 

2.  Adequate  and  early  groundwork. 

a.  Home  service  contact. 

b.  Stepped  up  advertising. 

c.  Individual  contact. 

d.  Providing  betterment  facilities  in 
adv.'.nce. 

e.  Providing  good  service. 

f.  Maintaining  good  contacts  with  munici- 
pal leaders  and  thought  leaders. 

g.  Supporting  good  community,  city  and 
political  leaders. 

h.  Good  company  citizenship, 
i.  Proper  timing. 

3.  Anticipating  opposition  and  preparing 
good  defense. 

4.  Prepared  advertising  campaign,  custo- 
mer oriented. 

II — Ownership  of  street  lighting  and  signal 
systems 

Some  companies  felt  there  is  a  definite 
advantage  to  owning  lOCv  of  the  street 
lights. 

A — Ownership  of  Street  Lighting. 

1.  Advantages  of  100 '"r  utility  ownership 
of  street  lights. 

a.  Improved  maintenance. 

b.  Company  image. 

c.  Ownership  of  street  lights  makes  mu- 
nicipal  ownership  more  difficult. 

d.  Better  stsuidards  of  street  lighting  usu- 
ally results. 

e.  More  opportunities  for  contact  with  city 
fathers. 

f.  Provides  standardization  of  fixtures  and 
service. 

2.  Advantages  of  city  owning  part  or  all  of 
the  street  lighting  system. 

a.  Part  of  costs  of  ornamental  system  can 
be  assessed  against  property. 

b.  Lower  operating  costs  to  city. 

c.  Eliminates  frequent  changes  in  new 
system. 

d.  Decreases  demand  for  company  capital 
outlays. 

B-^eneral  viewpoint  on  ownership  of  Sig- 
nal Systems. 

1.  Advantages   of   company  owning   them. 
a.  None. 

2.  Disadvantages  of  the  company  owning 
them. 

a.  May  be  liability  If  company  owns  theii>. 

b.  Involves  company  malntensmce. 

c.  Metering  or  flat  rate  is  a  problem. 
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C — Ownership  of  Plre  and  Atr  R&ld  Sirens 
1    Some  companies  mclude  ihia  with  water 

pumping    rates,    most    !eive    this    up    to    the 

city 

trPOKT   OF   TH*    tCiVHO   TABI.E    STtTOT    OSOrP    "N 

n»G*NI?ATIf>NS    or    M'VIrlP^L    CROrM.    JWt 
H     AND     •       1987 

r  iirerenc*  I  »««der  J  'A'  H  <'*man  Vice 
President.  Northern  States  Pnwer  Company 

Secretary     D»;;   Raymond    Vice   President 
Marketing.  I  iwa  Public  Service  Company 

There  were  19  !n  attendance  at  the  meet- 
injt  r-i  f^.is  trrr'ip  vpTV  lnter»stlr;g  and  !n- 
forma-:-.e  .I.sciissloa  developed  and  for  the 
mriet  ;  sf  ;>-r'.a'ned  directly  to  the  sab]e»-t 
nrva"  ter 

There  appears  to  be  no  national  trend  in 
the  number  of  municipals  during  the  p.ist 
20  years  although  there  now  seems  to  be  m're 
agitation  developing  particularly  In  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  There  Is  also  considerable  inter- 
est imong  the  munlc.pals  to  group  together 
or  become  a  part   'f  uther  groups 

There  recently  was  an  Initial  meeting  of 
the  "Mlssjurl  Basin  ?vlun'clpal  Power 
.\gency  "  This  meeting  was  held  In  November 
1966  and  now  has  30  members  It  is  an  at- 
tempt by  municipals  in  the  Missouri  Basin 
to  band- ttget.ier  far  bar^al.-.lng  purposeB  and 
Uev«l«p.prL.graaLs  for  interconnect!. m  This 
power  agency  would  own  and  operate  gener- 
ation and  transmlsal.n  facilities  The  agencv 
would  alsto  arrange  fcr  'Aheellng.  wholesale 
power,  mtertles  with  other  systems  ,ind  all 
associated  contractual  irrangements  .At  thi.s 
early  dAte.  It  is  dlfjlcult  to  predict  the  future 
of  this  organization  but  It  definitely  Is  po- 
tentially dangerous. 

It  appears  the  greatest  single  threat  to- 
ward the  organization  of  -Tiunlcipals  as  well 
afi  the  tiireat  ■:  f  existing  retail  towns  beomn- 
mg  municipally  owned  is  through  the  efT'irts 
of  the  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooper.itlve  m^l 
the  East  River  Power  Cooperative  These  or- 
ganizations have  numerous  field  men  at- 
tempting to  attract  customers  of  other  sup- 
pliers These  irganlzatlons  ire  also  active  m 
securing  REA  appropriations  fur  the  con- 
struction of  transmission  which  will  permit 
them  to  wheel  Coop  and  Bureau  ptiwer  ro 
municipal  communities  as  well  as  their  dis- 
tribution Coop  members  Through  this  pr"- 
gram  '.he  REA  transmi.ssion  system  woul.l 
became  the  backbone  for  Interconnecting 
munclpals  one  with  another  as  well  as  pro- 
viding access  to  other  power  sources  In  gen- 
eral this  use  of  the  REA  transmission  sys- 
tem Is  a  new  expanding  threat  in^l  can  easily 
bectxme  par".  >f  a  public  power  tranamls- 
slon  grid. 

The  MAPP  program  which  ncxw  has  26  mu- 
nicipal members  was  discussed  This  orga- 
nlzatlon  is  in  part  an  .association  of  muni''- 
ipals  and  is  a  deterrent  to  the  threat  of  these 
municipals  becoming  part  of  some  compet- 
ing gruup 

There  do«8  not  seem  to  be  any  definite  pat- 
tern among  the  utilities  regarding  intercon- 
nected with  municipal  communities  Some 
utilities  do  not  a^  a  general  practice  inter- 
connect -*f\'h  munl'Mpals  m  their  serv.-f  -er- 
ritory  Others  actively  pursue  a  program  of 
interconnecting  where  ever  possible  Some 
utilities  were  connected  with  all  of  their 
communities  in  the.r  service  'errltory  and 
others  are  connected  wl'h  none  of  these  com- 
munities Some  companies  fee!  an  intercon- 
nection obtains  good  relations  with  the  mu- 
nicipal and  Some  control,  and  others  feel  an 
Isolated  municipal  will  become  unprofitable 
and  more  availa'ile  '.  c  pur''^.ase 

The  discussion  Indicated  'here  Is  a  definite 
acceleration  of  ac'lvi'y  among  municipals 
presumably  brought  about  bv  national  pub- 
licity on  power  p<-)oIiug  and  transmission 
grids  and  the  economic  advantages  of  these 
programs  There  was  an  instance  In  Wiscon- 
sin where  two  communities  were  Intercon- 
nected   by   a   Jointly    financed    tranamisalon 
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line  There  was  another  Instance  In  Wiscon- 
sin where  municipal  communities  purchasing 
wholesale  power  were  attempting  to  bargain 
with  the  power  supplier  as  a  unit 

In  sumnoary.  the  greatest  single  threat  to 
organizations  of  existing  municipal  commu- 
nitiea  and  the  loss  of  existing  retail  commu- 
nities was  through  the  activity  of  some  of  the 
RE.\  organlzatiiins  Tlie»e  C<x)peratives  dis- 
regard 'he  true  intent  of  REA  and  attempt  to 
sec  :.-•  funds  •  >  pxp  md  ili^'ir  generatl.-n  and 
transmission  program^  part  of  which  Is  to  be 
used  to  attract  municipal  communities  Com- 
miin.M»'8  m  '-lie  ranije  ,t  500  to  1500  p.jpula- 
tlon  seem  to  be  particularly  vulnerable 
Recognizing  the  possible  future  of  some  of 
these  new  developments  In  municipal  activi- 
ties would  make  n  highly  desirable  for  the  In- 
vestor owned  utilities  to  be  fully  advised  of 
an  local  and  regional  activity 

North  Central  ELrcTRlc  Association  Mttnic- 
IPM.  Semi.n\r   June  6  and  7    1968 

Ottlcers  of  NCEA  D  M  Heskett.  President: 
C  K  Larson  Vice  President.  H  C  Jcihnson. 
Treasurer,    R    B    Newman.   Secretary 

Municipal    Seminar    Representatives 

Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  Company  R.  E. 
Purois.  Joe  Ro\ere  Ri.bert  G  Ashelm.  Mrs. 
Kay  Nolan 

Interstate  Power  Company  K.  L  Meyer. 
Ken  O<irdon  G  J   Mulr 

I  >wa  Public  Service  Company  E  A  Wen- 
del.  Jack  Kinney.   Rod   Robertson 

Minnesota  Power  i  Li«ht  Company  Park- 
er Lowell.  W  L  Claffey.  Glen  J  Aiden  E  A 
3a'.  age.  Charles  T  Sickel 

Mi.nMna-Dakota  Utilities  Company  David 
M  HJtskert.  Warren  Dotseth.  Richard  L  Ja- 
cobson.  L  N  Lenhardt.  H  L  McLamon.  Irv 
Bates  Mark  S<hartr.  John  Stewart.  R.  T.  Ben- 
nett. William  Murray 

Northern  Stares  Power  Company:  C  K 
Larson  D  D  Bu'terwlck.  R  L  Vannelli.  N  J 
Drels  N  W  Ecklund.  R  B  Burg,  Russell 
Slotten.  R  E  Pile.  John  Mertz  N  L  Larsen 
W  Ri'we  Willi. ims  W  .\  Daniel.  Selmer 
Johnsp.id  I.  J  Craln,  R  D  (^ook.  Dennis 
Sutiderman,  Lad  Karel.  John  Mulllns.  Peter 
W  Beck.  Richard  F.  Hunson  P  E  Utecht. 
John  A  June  Prank  A  Graham.  James  A. 
SwiUison,  Forrt'st  Johnson.  M  D  Olson.  R  J. 
Lebens.  Ed  C  Sf)ethmann  Merv  Tretter,  Joe 
Mever.  Lee  Tuskev  Rov  Berglund.  J  B  Mc- 
Mam.s  .iack  W  Hoffmann.  P  J  Vojta  D  W. 
King.  P   J    Cressy.  R    E    Seusler. 

Nor■^.west«•rn  Public  Service  Company: 
S  E  Sewpll,  R  A  WUkens.  G  G  Hoover. 
Robert  Stew.\rt 

Otter  Ta.l  Power  Company  T.  V  Reese. 
Mel  Sunby.  Harry  C  Johnson.  P  J  Brewer. 
Mel  Olson.  L  M  Robinson.  Henry  Berqulst. 
Robert  Blgwood.  Ralph  3  Johnson.  R  W 
Nygard.  CKirdon  Solee.  A    D    Millard 

Superior  W.iter.  Light  .S:  Power  Company: 
Harold  W    Hol'f.n    Richard  D    Kennedv 

Others  Warren  May.  Att»>rney-at-Law. 
Pierre  S<iuth  D.ikota:  A  W  Benkuskv.  Man- 
ager. MAPP  Minneapolis:  W  B  Parrell.  Co- 
ordinator  MAPP   MlnneapMalls 

Presiding     Robert  O    Ashelm 

Re<x>rtJing  Secretary     John  Mertz 
Thursday.  June  6 

12  00    Noon  Lunchei  n.  Ballrooms  4.  5  &  6 

12  45  pm  Bjiilrof-ms  1.  2  i  J  Renew  of 
the  past  two  Municipal  Seminars — Harry  C. 
Johnson. 

1  00  pm  T*ie  Velva.  N  D  Campaign 
Moderator   R   W   Nygard 

A  Mayors  Role  in  Municipal  Agitation 
Ernest  Sar.ds.   Ma>-<ir.  Velva.  N  D 

.\  L  oal  ESnpliJvee  on  the  Plring  Line 
Walter  Krwft 

A  Maniigers  Role  In  Municipal  ETlectlons 
Henry  Berqulst 

Wrap-Up,  R   W   Nygard. 

2  30  p  m   Coffee  Break. 

2  45  pm  Ac<iiusitlon  i^f  Municipal  Elec- 
tric Syvtenis    R  J.  (Dick)  Lebena. 
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General    approach    to    get    request:    R    j 

tlXck)  Lebens. 

Details  of  NBP  Offer-  R    J    (Dick)   Letaer.P 
Case  history  of  Bayport'  Merv  Tretter 
Case  history  of  Mazeppa:  Joe  Meyer 
CMC  history  of  LeSueur:  Lee  Tuskey 
These    discussions    all    involve     "How    to 

Counteract     the     Municipal     Power     Profit 

Story  ■• 

3  40  pm  The  Hot  Springs.  SD.  Elections 
Mrwlerati^r   Robert  G   Ashelm 

Pitfalls  to  Avoid  and  Getting  Results-  Joe 
Rovere 

Door-to-Door  Contact  by  a  Home  Service 
Representative:  Mrs    Kay  Nolan 

4  40  p  ni    Supreme  Court   Decisions  m  "he 
Oases  Involving  Miller,  S  D   .\nd  Salem.  S  n 
Warren  May.  Attorney 

6  00  p  m    Social  Hour    Poyer 

7  00  p  ;n    Dinner.  Ballrooms  4.546 

8  00  p  m  Trends  In  TTliinklng  That  Lead 
to  Municipal  Agitation  Pred  Danforth.  Cen- 
•ral  Stirvey*.  Shenandoah.  Iowa 

Friday,  June  7 

I  Ballrooms  1.  2  &  3) 

a  no  am  Plan  for  the  Day  Rober'  r, 
Ashetm 

8  40  am  Municipal  Relations.  K  I. 
Mever  EUu-ly  warning  signals  of  munlcip.il 
unrest  Customer  contacts,  customer  rela- 
tions programs  How  do  you  get  closer  rela- 
tionships with  commimlty  thought  leader*' 
Why  should  a  community  grant  n  franchise 
to  an  investor-owned  utility? 

10  00  a  m  Coffee  Bre.ik 

1015  .1  m  Municipal  Eeotrlc  Systems- 
History  of  Mimlclpal  Electric  Systems.  Ed  C 
Spethmann.  Who  and  what  Is  behind  the 
gnawing  threat  of  municipal  power  agita- 
tion?) 

Developlni;  Relations  with  Municipal  Elec- 
tric .Svstems    Dick  Lebens 

Municipal  Utllltv  Power  P"DoUng  In  "!-.e 
Last  Year        Ed  C   Spethmann 

.\  Pos.slble  ReseaJTh  Progr.im  to  Determli.e 
the  Profits  of  Municipal  .Systems  In  the  NCF..^ 
area 

a  Suggested  program    Ed  Spethmann: 

b  Professor  Cowles"  Economic  EvaUiatlrn 
of  LeSueur    Roy  Berelund 

c  Development  of  BL'onomIc  Purcha-^e 
Price     Roy  Berglund. 

Tiie  Merits  of  A  Pranchi.se  Tax:  Merv 
Tretter. 

12  00    Noon  Luncheon,  B.illr<Kims  4.  5  iv  6 

1  00  p  m.  Legislative  and  REA  Maticrs 
Moderator    E   A    Wendel, 

P.vnel  Members:  James  McMaln.  Minne- 
sota. Ken  Gordon.  Iowa;  R  L  Jacobson.  N 
Dik.  William  S  Murray.  N  Dak;  W.uren 
Mav.  South  Dakota. 

Territorial  Problems  With  Distribution 
RE  As 

Territorial  Protection  and  State  Laws  Gov- 
erning Same  In  the  NCEA  Area 

Legislation  to  create  a  Minnesota  Utilities 
Commission 

.•Serving  Municipal  Utilities  Outside  C  r- 
porate  Llmit,s 

Functions  of  Municipal  Utility  Assocu- 
tlons  In  the  States  Covered  by  NCEA. 

3  00  pm    CofTee  Break. 

3  15  pm  Beautlllcatlon  and  its  Effects  en 
the  Industry.  Dive  Masten :  Trees,  Under- 
ground. Transformers.  Use  of  Colored  Poles 

Reports  on  Munlclp:il  .Agitation  and  Elec- 
tions I  Ten  minutes  per  person)  Paper  on 
each  win  lie  given  the  chj-lrman  to  be  lised 
In  the  report  of  the  meeting 

1  Freeman.  3  D     R.A.  Wllkens 

2  McLaughlin.  S    D     W.irren  Dotseth 

3  Flnlev,  N  D  :  R  W  Nygard 

4  Hanklnson.  N    D      Les  Robinson 

5  .Aurora.  8   D     P  J  Brewer 

6  Elbow  Lake,  Minn.    Mel  Olson. 
S\immftry    of    meeting    :»nd    conclusions: 

John  Mertz 

Question  .\nd  Answer  Period. 
5  00  Adjournment. 
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North  Csntral  Electric  Association 

Municipal  Siminar,  April  34,   1969 
Officers  of  NCEA:  C.  K   Larson,  President; 
p    W.  Griffith,  Vice  President;   H.  C.  John- 
son. Treasurer;   R.  B.  Newman,  Secretary. 
..tnntcipal  Representatives: 
Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  Company:  Bob 
.\shelm.  Joe  Rovere.  R    E.  "Dint"  Purols. 

Interstate  Power  Company:  K.  L.  Meyer, 
C  R  Morley.  Paul  Larlmore,  J.  G.  Halbmaler, 
A.  P.  Gertjejansen,  Sidney  Bergle,  O.  J.  Mulr. 
Iowa  Public  Service  Company:  Scott 
Phelps,  R  J  Reldeler.  R.  G.  Rulsch.  W.  I. 
Pierce.  H.  C.  Schogren,  Jon  Cleghorn,  S.  M, 
Svk'nngon 

Investor-owned  Utilities  of  South  Dakota: 
William  A.  Johnson. 

Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Company:  Olen 
J.  Alden.  E.  A    Savage 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Company:  War- 
ren Dotseth.  Irv  Bates.  Louis  Lenhardt. 

Northern  States  Power  Company:  M.  L. 
Blaskey.  Arland  D  Brusven,  O.  C.  Chrlstlan- 
fon.  P.  J.  Cressy.  J,  F.  Jordan.  D.  W.  King, 
J  E.  Meyer,  E.  H.  Schentzel,  Edward  C. 
Spethmann.  M.  B.  Tretter,  F  J  Vojta,  L. 
C  Whitney,  D.  L.  Anderson,  R.  H.  Slotten, 
D  J.  Chmiel.  R  J.  Graf.  C.  D.  Mollne,  P.  D. 
Johnson.  M.  D.  Olson,  S.  J.  Pettersen,  P.  E. 
Utecht.  J.  A  Flynn.  R.  W.  Steuernagel.  L. 
A  Gaulhler,  A.  E.  Hasslnger.  J.  B.  Delano, 
D  W.  McCarthy,  C.  L.  Sundem,  J.  C.  Pearce, 
H  K  Junge.  h1  W.  Spell,  Norman  L.  Larsen, 
L  J.  Craln.  W  A.  Daniel,  R.  D.  Cook,  Selmer 
J  Johnsrud.  Robert  B  Burg,  Darrell  D.  But- 
terwlck,  Nicholas  J.  Drels.  Norman  W.  Eck- 
lund, Prank  E  Graham.  Ronald  L.  Vannelli, 
Gerald  R  Wallace.  Dennis  P.  Sunderman. 
Wendell  D  Wlscher.  Lad  Karel,  John  Mul- 
llns, R  E.  Hanson.  J.  A.  June,  A.  M.  Ryser. 
Northwestern  Public  Service  Company: 
S   E.  Sewell.  R.  A.  Wllkens. 

Otter  Tall  Power  Company:  Harry  C.  John- 
son,   P.    J.    Brewer.    R.    W.    Nygard,    Trevor 
R^pse.  Vic  Zelher,  Les  Robinson,  Ted  Roten- 
berger,  Henry  Berqulst,  Al  Seltz. 
Thun^day.  April  24.  1969 
0  oo  A  M   Seminar  Objectives:  K   L.  Meyer. 
0  15  .\  M    Grrup  Discussions.  (Each  group 
•,v:ll  meet  in  .t  .sep.ir.Ue  room) . 

GROUP  I— Chairman.  Ed  C.  Spethmann 
LiQ-.slation     StatvLs   of  Utility  Regulation 
bv   St;ites.   Cltv   Charters.   Utility   Franchise 
and  or   Gross   Receipts   Tax.   Source   of  Tax 
Monies  for  Mtiniclpalltles. 

GROUP  11— Chairman.  Robert  Ashelm 
Municipal     Acquisitions:    "Municipals    in 
Business",    Case   Histories,   Formula   for   Ac- 
qui.suion. 
GROUP  III — Chairman.  Warren  Dotseth 
Vutiicipal  Ag  tatiov:  Cnse  Histories.  Exist- 
ing Problems.  Revlev/  of  Elbow  Lake  Sltua- 
!1   n 

GROUP   IV — Chairman.   Scott    Phelps 
■tt.'ivtationt    {Friends   and/or  Foes):   Mu- 
ni:ipril    Utilities    Organizations.    Heartland 
Prripot    Rurnl  ElecTic  C(xiperatlves,  Mlnne- 
Mt  i  Viillev  C.  -:.p  ".='  Offer  To  Buy  System  At 
Or.inlte  Pulls. 
GROUP  V — Chairman.  Harry  C.  Johnson 
Custorner    Rrlitions:    Planned    Activities. 
Opinion    Surveys,    Street    Lighting    Promo- 
tun   Rate  Inrre;'.ses. 
10  30  A  M.  Coffee  Break 
10  45  AM.  Continue  Group  Discussions. 
r2  00  Neon  Ltinciieon 

1    15    P  M.    General    Sesslcn:     Reports    on 
Results  of  Group  Discussions. 

1    15  PM.  Group  IV — Scott  Phelps. 
1  35  P.M  Question  <^  Answer  Period. 
1   45  P  M.  Group  I — Ed  Spethmann. 
-1  05  P  M.  Question  6e  Answer  Period. 
^   15  P  M   Group  II — Robert  Ashelm. 
-I  35  P  M.  Question  &  Answer  Period, 
■J  45  P  M.  Coffee  Break. 
3  00  P.M.  Group  III— Warren  Dotseth. 
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3:20  P.M.  Question  &  Answer  Period. 
3.30  P.M.  Group  V — Harry  0.  Johnson. 
3:60  P.M.  Question  &  Answer  Period. 
4:00  P.M.  Adjourn. 

Sectional  meetings 

1.  Elach  person  will  pay  for  his  own  room 
at  the  hotel. 

2.  The  noon  luncheon  will  be  paid  by 
NCEA.  The  Secretary  will  be  sent  the  bills 
by  the  hotel  or  motel.  The  total  bill  will 
be  divided  by  the  number  of  people  par- 
ticipating in  the  meeting.  The  Secretary  will 
then  bill  each  Advisory  Committee  Member 
in  each  member  company  biij^ed  on  the  num- 
ber   participating    from    the    company. 

3.  The  Secretary  cf  the  NCEA  will  then 
send  the  money  collected  from  each  com- 
pany to  the  treasurer  of  the  NCEA  for  pay- 
ment of  bills  for  the  meeting. 

CONSTrrXTTION  AS  APPROVED  BY  .\SEOClATION 
members  at  the  meeting  in  MINNEAPOLIS 
NOVEMBER  21,  1967,  NORTH  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION 

Article  I— Name 
The  name  of  this  A.'-^oclatlon  .<hall  be  North 
Central  Electric  Association. 

Article  11— Object 

The  Object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
advance  the  art  and  sclen.  o  of  the  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  use  of  electrijity  for 
light,    heat    and    power    for    public    service. 

In  the  furtherance  of  this  object  Its  ac- 
tivities shall  oe  largely  educatlou.il  and 
for  the  fullest  development  of  the  electrcal 
engineering  arts  and  sciences  in  all  their 
branches. 

It   shall   not   be   engaged   in   business. 

Article  III — Membership 

Section  1.  Members  shall  be  regularly  In- 
corjwrated  privately  managed  electric  com- 
panies or  individuals  located  In  the  it.itea  cf 
Minnesota.  North  and  South  Dakota  and  ad- 
jacent states,  engaged  In  producing  and  sup- 
plying electricity  for  light,  heat  and  power 
for  public  use.  Each  member  shall  be  en- 
titled, through  Its  regularly  accredited  dele- 
gate, to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  vote  and  to  hold  office. 

Section  2.  Honorcry  Members  shall  bo 
elected  upon  unanimous  recommendations  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  approved  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Association  They  shall 
have  all  the  privileges  of  members  except 
the  right  to  vote,  to  hold  executive  office,  and 
to  attend  executive  sessions. 

Section  3.  Every  application  for  member- 
ship shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shall  contain  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  applicant  to  comply  -with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution,  If  elected. 
The  application  shall  be  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  if  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority the  applicant  shall  become  a  mem- 
ber. 

Section  4.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation 
the  membership  shall  stand  In  the  name  of 
the  company,  and  such  company  shall  have 
the  right  to  represented  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Association  by  its  accredited  delegate 

Section  5.  Resignations  must  be  in  writ- 
ing, addressed  to  the  Secretary,  and  will 
be  accepted  If  the  member  is  not  indebted 
to  this  Association. 

Section  6.  A  member  may  be  expelled  from 
the  Association  upon  a  repwrt  and  motion 
to  that  effect  made  by  a  majority  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  at  any  general  meeting  of 
the  Association.  The  vote  shall  be  by  ballot 
and  shall  require  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast 
for  Its  adoption. 

Article  IV — Dues 

Section  1.  The  annual  dues  of  members 
shall  be  a  percentage  of  the  gross  revenue 
from  the  retail  sale  of  electrical  energy  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year  as  determined 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  minimum 
dues  of  members  shall  be  CIO. 
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Section  2.  There  shall  be  no  dues  collected 
from  Honorary  Members. 

Section  3.  All  dues  shall  be  payable  in  ad- 
vance. Any  members  in  arrears  for  ninety 
days  from  date  of  billing  shall  be  suspended 
from  all  privileges  of  membership  but  may 
be  reinstated  by  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee 

Article  V— Officers 
Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  A.ssoclatlon 
shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice  President,  a  Sec- 
retary, a  Treasurer  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  President,  Vice  President  and. 
Treasurer  shall  be  elected  annually  by  bal- 
lot by  members'  delegates  and  shall  assume 
office  on  their  election.  They  shall  hold  office 
for  one  year  or  until  their  successors  have 
been  duly  elected.  The  Secretary  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  composed  of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  of  the  preceding  year  and 
at  least  seven  other  members  elected  from 
the  membership,  who  shall  hold  office  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  have  been 
duly  elected. 

Section  3.  .Ad  interim  vacancies  among  the 
officers  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive 
Committee 

Article  VI — Management 
Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  the  governing  body  of  the  Association, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Association  by 
its  action  in  annual  or  special  meetings.  All 
questions  before  the  Executive  Committee, 
except  as  elsewhere  provided,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present. 
Seven  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
r-hTll  constitute  a  qucrum.  The  Committee 
Ehall  pass  on  all  applications  for  member- 
ship: shall  recommend  action  upon  all  mem- 
ber^ in  arrears  fcr  dues:  shall  In  the  ab- 
■^ence  of  any  specially  nppolnted  Committee. 
!\ttend  to  al!  biislness  in  the  Interests  of  the 
members  of  the  Association. 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  name  all 
such  Committees  as  may  seem  to  him  desir- 
able, sublect  to  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  He  shall  be  an  ex-offlcio 
member  of  all  Committees.  He  may  call 
meetings  of  the  Committee's  whenever  he 
deems  it  advisable  to  do  so,  and  he  shall  be 
required  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
t've  Committee  on  the  written  request  of 
three  members  of  the  same.  In  the  case  of 
his  absence  or  dl.sabllity.  his  office  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Vice  President. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  take  the 
minutes  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  As- 
sociation and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  enter  them  In  proper  books.  He  shall 
collect  a'l  moneys,  send  notices  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  meetings  and  perform  whatever 
other  duties  may  be  required  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  from 
the  Secretary  and  safely  keep  all  funds  of 
the  Association;  keep  correct  account  of  the 
same  and  pay  all  bills  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  submit  a  re- 
port at  the  annual  meeting,  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  certified  to  by  an 
Atiditing  Committee. 

Section  5.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shall  each  be  bonded  for  an  amount  to  be 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Executive 
Comm.lttee.  the  expense  cf  which  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Association  The  bond  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
shall  be  In  the  custody  of  the  President. 
Article  VII — Election  of  officers 
Section  1.  Previous  to  each  annual  meet- 
ing the  President  shall  appwlnt  a  Nominat- 
ing Committee,  none  erf  whom  are  officers  of 
the   Association,   and    the   said    Nominating 
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CommUt*'*  sh*;!  at  t*ct\  »nnuttl  me*tlng 
submit  *  list  of  nominees  for  the  several 
otnces 

Any  accre'^lltefl  delegate  may  make  i«dd!- 
tlonkl  nonUaitlons  and  when  such  n  >mlna- 
tlnn.^  are  ser^'nded  by  any  other  accredited 
deleg-ite.  that  nominees  name  shall  be 
placed  hefure  the  As*<jciH  tl'.n  nnrt  be  voted 
upon  After  the  il»ts  have  been  c:  «ed  by 
resolution  a  ballot  shall  be  t<iKen  and  the 
!K>m'.ne»>s  receiving  the  gfreutest  number  of 
vaten  .hall  be  def  Ii»re<l  elected  When  '.here 
is  no  c.ntpst  the  Secretary  may  be  In- 
str'irted    'ai   cast    the    ballot 

Article  VUl     Meetings 

Section  1  The  annual  meeting  «h*;;  be 
held  a;  a  time  and  place  set  by  the  Execu- 
tive CommltM*. 

Section  3  SpecUl  meetings  .;>f  the  Aaac- 
clatlon  may  be  ca'.led  by  the  ETxe'-utlve  Com- 
mittee -ind  shall  be  c*i:e<l  on  the  written  re- 
quest jf  tlve  Si  members  of  the  Assocl.itlon 
Any  buaineas  no:  otherwise  prohibited  may 
be  transacted  at  theae  meetings 

Section  3  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  tinnua:  meeting  '-v  if  .^pecla;  meetings, 
shall  be  mailed  to  Ail  members  at  lea.st  two 
weeks  before  the  date  set  for  the  same,  and 
shall  5t4l«  the  purp<:>s«  of  the  meeting 

Sectlcoi-i  At  any  meetlrn?  of  the  Ass.x;U- 
llon  a  majoritv  of  Ita  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  <f  busi- 
ness 

3e<:tion  5  A  roll  call  shall  be  ordered  on 
the  demand  of  five  i  5  i  members  on  any  ques- 
tion before  the  .\-ssoclatlon  Where  it  Is  not 
otherwise  speciMed,  the  accredited  delegates 
shall  cast  their  v'te  by  rising 

Section  6  Voting  by  proxy  shall  n'>t  be  al- 
lowed Jt  any  meeting  of  the  Asaoclatlon  or 
of  any  of  its  Committees  but  an  accredited 
substitute  representative  without  v:,t<  may 
attend 

Sectun  7  The  usual  parliamentary  rules 
shall  <ppiy  to  hU  meetings  of  the  Association 
or  of  Its  Committees 

ArticU  IX 

Any  amendment-s  tc  t.'-ie  Constitution  shall 
be  prf'posed  by  not  less  than  three  i3>  mem- 
bers and  shall  be  presented  In  writing  1 5  the 
Secretary,  and  copies  of  the  same  shall  be 
sent  to  all  members  at  least  twenty  •  20  i  days 
before  being  acted  upon  A  two-th;rd3  af- 
firmative vote  of  all  members  m  g<>«d  stand- 
ing shall  be  required  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment 

<4rtic/e  X 

Th  s  Aisiic!  iti..n  r:i.iv.  with  the  appri  val 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  at  a  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  merge  with  other  as- 
sociations having  a  5lmlhir  constitution,  and 
all  assets  of  thl.s  Association  shall  forthwith 
become  the  property  of  the  resulting  Asso- 
ciation and  the  corporate  life  of  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  cease 

P^lEP^RFn    TlSTIMONT    OF    WtLIUM   OaWmCLtY 

I  In  the  Matter  of  Village  of  Elbote  ZMke  vs 

Ott^r    Tiitl    Power    Company.    Docket    No. 

E-7278) 

Q  Would  you  please  state  your  name  and 
address' 

A  Mv  name  Is  WUllam  Connelly  and  I  re- 
side at  101  O  Street    S  W     Washington,  DC 

Q    And  what  Is  your  occupation'' 

A  I  am  a  nuoervisory  auditor  In  the  Divi- 
sion of  Audits  Office  of  Accounting  and 
Finance    Federal  Power  Commission 

Q  Have  you  had  any  formal  education  in 
a^-counting' 

A  Yes  I  t{r\duated  In  1960  from  North- 
eastern University  Boston  Massachusetts. 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  business 
administration,  with  a  major  in  accounting 
Sinr-e  that  time  I  have  attended  or  taken 
courses  t.i  maintain  or  Increase  my  profl- 
ciency  in  accounting 

Q  What  has  been  your  professional  ex- 
perience in  accounting? 
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A  Since  September  1980.  I  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  as 
an  auditor  on  various  Held  investigations  of 
licensees,  electric  utilities,  and  natural  gas 
i-ompuni.'s  tu  establish  tne  .rlglnal  cost  of 
utility  plant  and  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  Commission's  Uniform  System  of 
Accounts,  and  niire  recently.  In  the  Wash- 
ington office  as  Assistant  to  Chief.  North 
Central    Region     Division    of    Audits 

CJ  I  take  !•  y  >ur  audit  reports  are  used  as 
a  ha-sis  f  ir  f'oninils.slun  action? 

A    'Yea   They  are 

Q  I>)  you  belong  to  any  professional  so- 
cieties ' 

A  Yes  I  am  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment    Accountants    Association. 

Q  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  cer- 
tain books  and  records  of  Otter  Tall  Power 
Company' 

A   Yes.  I  have 

Q  When  did  you  make  your  examination? 

A  On  Friday.  June  37  19«8.  I  was  present 
at  the  deposition  of  Mr  Harry  C  Johnson 
C.mtroller  and  Treasurer,  of  Otter  Tall  Power 
Company  This  deposition  related  to  certain 
accoxintlng  practices  and  procedures  of  Otter 
Tall  Power  PolUiwlng  the  deposition.  I  exam- 
ined cer'.iln  b'Miks  ;ind  r»^-ords  of  tlip  .-om- 
pany  for  compliance  with  the  Commission's 
Uniform  System  .f  Accounts  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr  Dennis  Duffy,  a  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  auditor 

Q    How   loni!  did   your  examination   take' 

A  The  examination  took  approximately 
'WO  weeks 

Q  Win  you  briefly  explain  the  purpose  of 
:h>-  PPCs  Uniform  System  of  Accounts' 

A  The  purpose  of  the  Uniform  System  of 
Accounts,  und  the  related  rep<  rt  forms.  Is  to 
promote  jnifornilty  and  consistency  In  the 
recording,  classlfvlng  and  reporting,  on  a 
functional  basis,  transactions  of  the  utlMtv 
This  accounrini;  and  the  subsequent  repi^rt- 
'ng  are  useful  a-s  a  tool  to  aid  management 
and  InvesU-.Ts.  :vs  well  as  reirulalory  i-ommls- 
sKins  m  performing  their  proper  roles  'o  In- 
sure that  tne  amounts  charged  to  the  con- 
sumer are  just  and  reasonable  within  the 
framework   of  regulatory   requirements. 

Q  What  13  Account  426  4  of  the  Commls- 
^li.'n  s  Un;f  .rm  System  of  Accounts  pre- 
scribed fir  public  utilities  and  licensees' 

A  .Account  426  4  Is  entitled  'Expenditures 
for  certain  civic,  political  and  related  activi- 
ties." and  reads  as  follows 

Thli  account  shall  include  expenditures 
for  'he  purpose  of  influencing  public  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  public  otBclals,  referenda  legislation, 
or  ordinances  i  either  with  respect  to  the 
possible  adoption  of  new  referenda,  legl.sla- 
tlon  or  ordinances  or  repeal  or  modification 
of  existing  referenda,  legislation  or  ordi- 
nances! or  approval  modification  or  revoca- 
tion of  franchi-ses.  or  for  the  purpose  ct  In- 
fluencln'.'  the  derisions  of  public  offltcals 
but  shall  not  Include  such  expenditures 
which  are  directly  related  to  apjiearances  be- 
fore resrulatory  or  other  governmental  bodies 
In  connection  with  the  reporting  utllltv's 
exi.stln?  or   proposed  operations  " 

Q  When  was  Account  426  4  promulgated 
bv  'he  Commission'' 

A  It  was  promulgated  as  Order  No  27fi  In 
the  vear  1963  ind  is  found  In  the  Commis- 
sion Reiiorf.  ar  W  PPC  153<) 

Q  Prior  to  that  'Ime  were  there  sny  ac- 
counts prescribed  ly  'h"  Commission  to  cover 
expenditures  required  to  be  accounted  for 
In  Account  426  4'' 

A  Yes  Account  426  Other  Income  deduc- 
tions, and  prior  to  the  revision  of  the  Uni- 
form System  of  Accounts  In  1961.  Account 
538.  Miscellaneous  Income  deductions  This 
Wiis  based  upon  the  Commissions  memo- 
randum opliuon  m  the  Northwestern  Electric 
Company  case  reported  at  2  PPC  160  and  fol- 
lowing That,  the  ECAI'  case  reported  at  24 
PPC  278    In   addition,   the   Commission   had 
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Issued  on  November  37,  1946  Accounting 
Interpretation  El  10  in  regard  to  this  type 
of  expense  .Accounting  Interpretation  E-llo 
was  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners  and  ap- 
pears as  NARUC  Interpretation  58 

The  Comniliislon  staled  in  the  ECAP  ca-^e 
1 24  FPC  278.  288 1  that.  'The  fact  that 
NARUC  likewise  adopied  this  mterpretatkin 
of  Its  System  of  Accounts,  as  set  forth  In 
Accounting  Interpretation  E-UO,  or  the  fact 
that  we  have,  for  convenience  and  uni- 
formity regarded  the  NARUC  interpretation, 
as  interpreting  our  Sy.stem  of  Accounts,  does 
not  detract  from  our  prior  Interpretation  of 
our  System  of  .Accounts,  nor  does  It  give  rise 
to  any  errors  in  the  promulgation  of  thl.s 
interpretation  of  the  System  of  .\ccount.s  or 
Its  application  t<i  re.spondents  " 

Q  You  have  already  te.<.tlfled  that  you  were 
pre.sent  at  the  taking  of  the  deposition  of  Mr 
John.son.  is  that  correct' 

A    Ye.s 

Q  And  voti  heard  his  testimony  as  to  how 
he  would  a<'count  for  expenditures  for  ad- 
vertising for  the  purpose  for  Intltienclng  pub- 
lic opinion  as  to  the  election  of  public  offic- 
ers referenda  pr(ppo.sed  legislation  proposed 
ordinances,  repeal  of  existing  laws  or  ordi- 
nances, approval  or  revocation  of  franchises: 
for  the  purpo.se  of  influencing  declsloixs  of 
public  officers;  or  having  any  direct  or  Indi- 
rect relationship  to  political  matters'" 

A    Yes 

Q  Would  you  give  the  thrust  of  his  re- 
sponse'' 

A  Mr  Johnson  Indicated  that  under  hl5 
Interpretation  and  pursuant  to  hl.s  instruc- 
tion, only  exepndltures  regarding  national 
p.jlltlcal  is.sues  would  be  recorded  by  Otter 
Tall  Power  in  .Account  426  4, 

Q  How  Is  Mr  lohnson'.s  view  Implemented 
In  Otter  Tail  Power's  accounting  proceritire-  ' 

A  It  was  Implemented  by  Otter  Tall  Power 
r  >mpanv's  .\ccoi:nting  Circular  No  22  dated 
Januan-  1.  Il>67  and  approved  by  Mr  John- 
.son .vhich  <ta'es  in  part.  "This  account  will 
not  nclude  any  expendlture.s  for  pre.-^enf  or 
prop.osed  leglslatli  n  or  ordinances  rela'ed 
directly  to  our  business  The  apprfipriaie 
operating  expense  accounts  -.vlll  be  used  f^r 
these  expense.<s  " 

Q  Do  vou  agree  with  Mr  Johnson's  In- 
temre'ni'.on  of  Account   426  4'' 

A  No.  I  do  not  The  text  of  Accouni  426  4 
makes  no  mention  of  restrlc'Ing  its  use  'o 
national  political  Lssues  Further,  'he  Com- 
mission in  Order  No  276  which  estahll.-hed 
.Account  426  4  ■^pecltlcallv  Included  ".Adver- 
tising ;n  varlo\is  mass  communication  media 
to  Influence  the  election  or  appointment  '  f 
public  (officers  or  proposed  legislation  at  Fed- 
eral, state,  or  local  levels"  (30  PPC  154:^' 
Further.  It  :-,  difficult  for  me  to  cr  n^^^true  :lie 
wrjrds  "ordinances'  or  "franchises"  as  having 
anvthlng  to  do  with  national  poUtira! 
maf»prs 

O  In  your  op.nlon.  what  .ire  the  results 
of  the  acountlnit  followed  by  O'ter  TalP 

-A  Expend'. tures  properly  ''harge.ible  to  .\<:- 
count  426.4  were  Improperly  charged  ttLiither 
aci-.iunt.s  of 'he  comp  my  * 

Q    What    was   the   purpose  of   your  audi* ' 

A.  The  purpose  of  my  audit  wa^  to  deter- 
mine If  expenditures  of  a  political  nature 
has  been  made  by  the  company  and  to  dc- 
termlne  the  extent  of  such  expenditures  In 
order  to  do  'his.  It  was  also  necessarv  'o 
determine  if  such  expenditures  were  prop- 
erly chisflfled  .iccrdlnt;  to  t'le  Ccmmis.si(  n'« 
Uniform  .Sv^tem  of  .Accounts  This  would 
also  be  helpful  in  determinini;  what  addi- 
tional  staff   .ictlon   i^hould   be  taken 

<j  Did  vou  have  iiny  material  made  av.-^il- 
.ible  o  you  which  would  Indicate  such  cos's 
were  iiKurred  bv  Otter  TalP 

A  I  had  available  to  me  advertisements 
published  In  newspapers,  bnx:hures  <ii.d 
other  material  distributed  in  municipalities 
which  were  .nipplled  by  a  representative  at 
Elbow  Lake  Munlcip.il  Electric  System  and 
purported  to  be  paid  for  by  Otter  Tall  Power 
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Company  I  also  had  materials  supplied  to 
me  which  purport  to  originate  with  local 
groups  which  I  discuss  later.  The  representa- 
tives of  Elbow  Lake  also  supplied  press  clip- 
pings which  accused  Otter  Tall  Power  oX  In- 
tervening in  local  elections  In  Its  service 
territory. 

Q.  Do  you  have  copies  of  some  of  the 
advertisements,  brochures,  clippings  and 
other    material    with    you? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Examiner,  I  ask  that  these  be  marked 
for  identmcatlon  as  Exhibit  No,  36  (CI), 
consisting  of  eighteen   schedules, 

Q.  What  was  the  scope  of  the  time  period 
covered  by  your  audit  review? 

A.  A  review  of  a  general  nature  was  made 
lor  the  period  1969  through  1968.  I  then  se- 
lected two  years  of  this  period  for  examina- 
tion of  certain  900  expense  accounts  of  the 
company.  Due  lo  the  time  liniliatlons  only 
selected  900  accounts  and  company  subac- 
counts ol   these  900  accounts  were  tefctcd. 

ij    Whai  do  you  mean  by  900  accounts? 

.A.  Tht'  liccounts  dealing  v/lth  customer 
accounts  expenses,  sales  expenses  and  ad- 
mlnlstratUe    and    general   expenses. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  an  Exhibit  showing  the 
900  accounts  and  listing  the  subaccounts 
\ou  examined? 

A    Yes. 

Mr.  Examiner.  I  <\sk  that  these  be  marked 
for  Identification  as  Exhibit  No.  37  (C2), 
1-onsistlng  of  two  schedules. 

Q.  Is  it  correct  that  many  of  the  adver- 
tisements with  iespect  to  Elbow  Lake  appear 
in  papers  prior  to  1962? 

.\.  Yes,  but  the  company  had  destroyed  the 
vouchers  which  would  disclose  payments  in 
reg.ird  to  expenses  In  connection  with  Elbow 
Uike  advertisements  This  Is  allowed  by  the 
Commission's  regulations  for  preservation  of 
records,  but  made  an  audit  for  years  prior 
ti   1962  impractical. 

Q  Is  there  any  other  way  to  track  down 
the  vouchers  once  those  vouchers  have  been 
destroyed,  In  your  opinion? 

A.  It  would  be  possible  that  some  of  the 
expense  vouchers  had  been  retained  because 
charges  with  a  longer  expiration  time  than 
those  destroyed  were  recorded  on  the  same 
'.  oucher,  but  this  would  be  coincidence. 

Q.  Was  It  practicable  for  you  to  make  an 
audit  for  the  entire  period  1962  to  the  pres- 
iii"  time? 

.■\  No.  Due  to  the  time  limitations  such  an 
:iuau  would  have  been  impracticable. 

Q   Could  you  explain  this  briefly? 

A  The  company's  system  of  recording 
charges  is  to  show  only  a  voucher  number 
,iiid  an  amount  on  the  subsldary  account 
ledger  card.  To  examine  seven  years  of  the 
company's  records  would  require  examina- 
tion of  several  thousand  vouchers  and  would 
•:ike  .•several  months.  I,  therefore,  confined 
mv  examination  to  the  years  1966  and  1968 
and  even  for  those  years,  only  to  selected  900 
accounts  or  subaccounts  where  I  suspected 
ixssiblf  misclassifled  expenses  might  be 
found. 

W    What  were  the  results  of  your  audit? 

.A.  We  found  evidence  that  the  company 
!iad  made  expenditures  to  influence  local 
pj.itical  matters  and  these  expenses  were 
impronerly  classified  In  that  they  were  not 
recorded  In  Account  426.4. 

Q.  Were  there  any  balances  reported  in 
Account  426.4? 

A  No.  Apparently  they  have  never  used  the 
account. 

U  Do  you  have  any  examples  of  such  evl- 
dent-e  of  this  tvp)e  of  expenditure? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Examiner,  I  would  like  to  have  marked 
f'  r  identification  as  Exhibit  No.  38  (C3) ,  con- 
■siitmg  of  four  schedules. 
Q  Could  you  describe  this  Exhibit? 
A  I  refer  first  to  Exhibit  No.  —  (C). 
Schedule  No.  1  which  consists  of  Voucher 
No  54653.  It  shows  payment  of  a  billing  of 
Harold  E   Flint  and  Associates  by  Otter  Tall 
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Power  Company  for  a  special  project  in  Velva 
and  for  other  services.  The  supporting  docu- 
mentation for  portion  of  this  charge  are 
billings  by  the  Velva  Journal  of  Velva,  North 
Dakota  In  the  amount  of  $476.75  on  one 
occasion  which  was  ca.rled  forward  on  ac- 
count and  to  which  an  additlonaj  amount  of 
M.80  Wfts  added  for  a  total  of  $480.55.  The 
billing  of  $476.75  was  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Becki-;r, 
Committee  for  Sound  Government.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ads  run  In  the  Velva  papers  some 
of  which  are  identifiable  with  this  billing 
and  are  shown  in  Exhibit  No.  —  (Cl|.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Becker  was  also  associated  wltli  the 
Committee  for  Free  Enterprise,  as  Its  Treas- 
urer. Prom  the  ad  run  it  appears  that  the 
Conrunlttee  for  Free  Enterprise  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  Sound  Government  were  one  and 
the  same.  The  ada  in  my  opinion  are  political 
in  nature. 

Q.  Would  you  please  describe  schedule  2 
of  Exhibit—  (C3)? 

A.  Schedule  2  is  company  Voucher  No. 
57705  which  is  a  payment  to  Lewis  and  Bullis, 
a  law  firm,  of  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota,  In 
the  amount  of  $634.62  The  supporting  detail 
for  this  voucher  shows  that  It  is  payment  for 
service  rendered  to  the  Taxpayers  Association 
In  Hanklnson,  North  Dakota  election  contest. 

Q.  What  kind  of  election  was  tha:  ? 

A,  It  is  my  understajidlng  that  it  was  a 
political  election  to  provide  for  a  municipal 
electric  power  system.  The  election  w.is  con- 
tested by  a  Mr,  Roy  P.  Anderson  'Aho  wished 
to  enjoin  the  city  of  Hanklnson.  Nortli  Da- 
kota from  engaging  any  consulta.'its  lor  pre- 
liminary engineering  services  and  spending 
money  on  other  services  to  explore  the  ulti- 
mate feaslbilliy  of  the  undertaking  of  a  mu- 
nicipal electric  system. 

Q.  What  else  does  the  voucher  show^ 

A.  Voucher  57705  in  the  supporting  docu- 
mentation shows  expenses  incurred  and  paid 
for  by  Lewis  and  Builis  in  regard  to  Anderson 
vs.  the  City  of  Hanklnson  case.  I  am  advised 
by  counsel  that  the  history  and  facts  of  this 
case  are  discussed  in  Anderson  v.  City  of 
Hankerson,  N.D  157  N.W.  2d  833  (Supreme 
Court  of  North  Dakota,  April  3,  1968). 

The  voucher  we  are  discussing  now  is  a 
final  payment  of  $634.42  and  was  charged 
by  Otter  Tall  Power  to  Account  426.5,  Other 
deductions.  The  preceding  payment  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  was  made  on  Voucher 
38169,  such  payment  totaled  $1,590.48  and 
was  charged  to  Account  355,  Poles  and  fix- 
tures. Referring  back  to  the  supporting  doc- 
umentation of  Voucher  57705,  it  states  that 
$1,590.40  was  donated  to  the  Taxpayers  As- 
sociation by  Otter  Tall  Power  Company  and 
paid  to  Lewis  &  Bullis.  In  addition  to  the 
vouchers  mentioned,  Voucher  33115  shows 
a  payment  of  $454.35  to  Le'wis  &  Bullis.  The 
supporting  documentation  shows  that  this 
payment  for  services  in  the  Hanklnson  mat- 
ter prior  to  the  Taxpayers  Association  en- 
gaging the  firm.  This  amount  of  $454  35  was 
charged  to  Account  923,  Outside  services  em- 
ployed. The  payments  extended  over  the 
period  November  15,  1966  to  September  10, 
1968  and  show  that  the  company  financed 
the  Taxpayers  Association  suit  against  the 
city  of  Hanklnson. 

Q.  Does  that  conclude  your  explanation  of 
thU  Exhibit?  ^ 

A.  Yes.  ^^'^ 

Q.  What  other  Information  did  you  find 
with  respect  to  the  company  engaging  In 
litigation  of  municipals'  electric  operations? 

A.  There  were  two  vouchers  that  we  ex- 
amined that  had  to  do  with  the  franchise 
election  at  Aurora,  South  Dakota.  The  first 
was  Voucher  52950,  a  payment  of  $147.05  to 
Cheever  and  Mydland  which  was  charged  to 
Account  923.  Outside  services  employed,  and 
the  second  was  Voucher  52111  paid  Austin, 
Hlnderaker  and  Hackett  in  the  amount  of 
$271.33  which  was  also  charged  to  Account 
923.  The  two  firms  were  used  because  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cheever  and  Mydland  firm  was  a 
candidate  for  elective  office  and  apparently 
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the  firm  withdrew  to  avoid  any  conflict  of 
interests.  The  firm  of  Austin,  Hlnderaker  and 
Hackett  filed  a  suit  for  the  company  In  re- 
gards to  the  municipal  election.  The  company 
was  unsuccessful  in  the  suit.  This  Informa- 
tion was  secured  from  Mr.  Emmen,  an  Otter 
Tall  Power  employee,  when  these  vouchers 
were  questioned  during  our  examination.  In 
addition,  the  review  of  the  Information  sup- 
plied by  the  representative  of  Elbow  Lake 
disclosed  that  the  company  was  active  also 
In  the  Colman,  South  Dakota  election.  My 
review  of  the  Director's  minutes  indicated 
this  to  be  the  case  because  In  the  Directors' 
minutes  of  May  29,  1961,  It  is  stated,  "Report 
was  made  on  Colman,  South  Dakota  where 
the  company  is  resisting  the  establishment  of 
a  municipal  distribution  system." 

Q.  Did  you  find  indications  of  other  im- 
proper charges? 

A.  Yes,  in  the  following  area.  The  company 
has  engaged  on  various  occasions  Central 
Survey,  Inc.  of  Shenandoah.  Iowa,  a  public 
opinion  .'ampllng  firm,  to  determine  the  cus- 
tomers' reaction  to  regulation  of  cooperatives 
and  municipals,  if  the  area  would  be  better 
served  by  municipals  or  private  power  com- 
panies, and  other  general  customer  reaction 
to  the  company's  policies  and  advertising 
programs. 

Q.  What  were  the  magnitude  of  thoee  ex- 
penditures? 

A.  The  amounts,  which  vary,  from  approx- 
imately $500  for  a  limited  study  in  regards 
to  how  North  Dakotans  feel  to  regulation  of 
cooperatives  and  municipalities  to  approxi- 
mately SIO.OOO,  or  more,  for  a  survey  of  the 
overall  company  service  area  regarding  total 
company  operations  which  would  include 
questions  as  to  preference  In  power  supply. 

Q.  What  other  indications  did  you  find 
of   charges   having  political   implications? 

A.  The  District  Managers  and  certain  offi- 
cers of  ths  company  regularly  entertained 
members  of  the  State  Legislatures  and  mem- 
bers of  the  city  governments. 

Q.  Do  you  have  enough  Information  about 
these  dinners  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  charges  were  improperly  classi- 
fied? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  were  the  magnitude  of  the 
amounts  spent  on  these  dinners? 

A.  The  amounts  would  rang:e  normally  from 
about  $50  to  $200  depending  on  the  number 
of  guests.  The  amounts  might  total  several 
thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Q.  How  frequent  were  they  during  the  pe- 
riod of  time  you  studied? 

A.  The  expenses  for  the  dinners  where 
found  In  many  of  the  expense  vouchers  we 
examined  with  a  minimum  of  an  annual  din- 
ner for  each  district,  and,  more  frequently, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  District  Manager 
and  or  the  officer. 

Q.  What  other  employee's  time  and  ex- 
penses are  more  clearly  chargeable  as  politi- 
cal expenses? 

A.  In  June  1968,  a  municipal  seminar  was 
sponsored  by  the  North  Central  Electric  As- 
sociation. The  overall  theme  of  this  seminar 
was  how  to  prevent  agitation  for  municipal 
electric  systems  and  what  to  do  if  such  agi- 
tation was  present.  A  portion  of  the  meeting 
was  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  existing 
municipals'  electric  systems. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  copy  of  the  program 
of  that  meeting? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Who  attended  the  meeting?^ 

A.  Approximately  80  employees  or  officers 
from  ten  privately-owned  electric  companies 
in  the  area  attended  this  meeting. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  from  Otter  Tall 
Power  Company? 

A.  According  to  the  program  12  employees 
of  Otter  Tall  Power  Company  attended  the 
meetlivg. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  program 
to  submit  for  the  record? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 
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Mr  Examiner  I  wouia  Itke  to  h»s»  nnarkod 
for  Identification  u  exnlblt  No  39  (C4( 
twelve  p»g«  booklet  entitled.  NECA.  North 
Central  Electric  Aaeoclatlon  Municipal  Sem- 
inar" of  Jiuie  8  and  7   1948 

Q    Did    you    find    any   employee   or   officer 

salary  or  esp«nje  charged  to  Account  436  4 

In  connection   with   either   this   program   or 

any  of  the  other  activities  dUcussed  above^ 

A    No.  I  did  not 

Q  Are  there  any  other  expenaea  that 
should.  In  your  view,  be  charged  to  the  poli- 
tical advertlalng  accounf 

A  Tee  I  have  copies  of  what  are  known 
aa  ••stufTers"  which  are  political  In  their 
nature  and  properly  chargeable  to  Account 
426  4  I  have  copies  of  advertlaemenu  nin 
In  the  local  newspapers  which  are  properly 
chargeable  to  Account  436  4  I  also  have  the 
copy  of  a  written  dr-ift  of  television  adver- 
tlsenvent  which  shows  the  intervention  of 
the  Federal  Ooverrvment  Into  the  electric  In- 
dustry m  a  bad  light 

Mr  Examiner  I  would  like  to  have  marked 
for  Identlftc.ition  as  Exhibit  No  40  (  C5  i  oon- 
sisting  of  three  schedules 

Q  What  part  af  the  televl-iion  advertise- 
ment are  yoi;  referring  to  > 

A    Startl.ig  on  page  fl  ,.f  the  .advertisement 

with   Video  Item    19   thr-ju^h   2.i   and  Audio 

whlcti  .would   be   broadcasted   at   that   time 

-Oa  pa««  13  Vtde.3  Item  41  and  Audio  portion 

brcadcisted  at  that  tinie. 

Q  Would  you  explain  your  criteria  for  de- 
termining the.se  ads  .ire  political  in  nature' 
A  Certain  ads  which  were  used  In  the 
ECAP  case  already  c:tea  are  reproduced  or 
discussed  at  20  FPC  :.)8  These  a.ls  u^ed  by 
Otter  Ta:l  Pjwer  are  :n  the  same  vein  ui,  those 
already  indicated  by  the  Commission  as 
political  in  tia'.ure 

Q    Do  you  ha  e  any  total  cost  of  these  ads 
to  submit  for  the  record? 

A  For  these  various  advertisements  in 
newspaper;  and  TV.  and  the  bill  stuffers.  no 
attempt  was  made  due  to  time  limitations  to 
determine  the  cost  that  was  incurred  because 
of  the  impractlcalliy  of  segregating  costs  be- 
tween Account  913.  Advertising.  Acc<  ur.t  y;)ii 
M;sce!!_neT.us  general  expenses  and  Ace  un- 
426  4  on  the  various  vouchers  from  Hnrold 
E.  Flint  and  Associates,  and  trjm  other 
sources  fn-m  which  the  company  obtained 
Hdverti.-^uig  miiterlal 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  figure  to  supply  'he 
Cocunlssli.T.  which  would  indicate  the  totai 
amount  of  compai'.y  expenditures  properly 
ct'.argeab'.e  to  Account  426  4  even  in  the  two 
years  you  concentrated  on' 

A  No  For  all  the  reascm  mdtcaed  above. 
a  complete  audit  was  not  possible  and  I  wad 
unable  U)  determine  the  magril'ude  oi  Ofer 
Tails  rutal  expenditures  for  thl.s  purpose  If 
^uch  expenditures  had  been  properly  ac- 
counted for  the  balances  in  Account  426  4 
would  have  supplied  this  information  All  I 
can  sav  is  tr.at  It  is  aome  undetermined  part 
of  the  am.ounts  shown  on  Exhibit  No.  2 
schedule  1 

<^J    [X)es  that  conclU'de  your  testimony' 
A    Yes 
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AN'  OLD  PHO  LOOKS  AT 
THE  CAMPUS 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

■-■r    NEUSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  DecembcT  18.  1969 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  Dr 
William  H  Thompson,  dean  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  ai  Omaha 
and  a  ver>-  dear  friend  of  mine,  recently 
dl.scu.ssed  the  Nation's  problems  on 
campus  before  the  West  Omaha  Rotary 
Club. 


Dr  Thompson  Is  no  Johnny-come- 
laKly  to  the  campus.  He  taught  10  years 
In  high  school,  lo  years  In  college  and 
spent  30  years  tks  a  college  professor  and 
administrator 

Mr  Speaker,  hbs  remarks,  which  fol- 
low, merit  not  only  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House,  but  con- 
cerned people  throughout  this  land  of 
ours: 

An  Old  Pho  Ixxjita  at  tk«  Campus 
(By  William  H    Thompson.  Ph    D  ) 
I  aubmlt   the  following  quaJlflcaUons  for 
appearing   before  you.   I  taught   10  years  In 
high   school.    10   years  as  a  college   teacher. 
30  yeara  as  a  college  professor  and  adminis- 
trator  I  have  survived  two  campus  rlou  and 
one  student  b.xly  strike    I  have  fired  10  fac- 
ulty members  in  one  day  and  36  students  In 
one   day     I    have   endured    Innumerable   pa- 
rades,   complaint    committee,,    appearances 
before  my  .superiors  and  a  bushel  basket  of 
unfriendly    newspaper    Items     These     among 
other   matters   I   will    not   mention,   are   my 
credentials  for  speaking  to  you  tcdav    Dur- 
ing  this   career   I've  made  many  mistakes — 
among  them  was  the  flunking  of  the  mayor's 
son     I  ve   appeared    before   boards   of  educa- 
tion,    board,     of    regents,     superintendents 
presidents   faculty  and  mlnlsU'rlul  commit- 
tees to  answer  for  my  deeds    I  have  only  one 
virtue  to  offer  to  you  and  that  Is— I  did  not 
run  .iway!  These,  gentlemen,  are  my  creden- 
tials 

My  recent  visit  to  the  campus  ^f  the  Uni- 
versity Of  California  in  Berkeley  Is  the  stim- 
ulus   that    produces    my    reaction    today     As 
I  stood  at  the  entrance   to  campu'  of  one  jf 
the  world's  most  beauUful  and  famous  uni- 
versities  and    5.1W    It    ,pew   out   its    'scimimy 
producr.   niv   hep.rt    wo.,   <'c!t   beyond  a!'   de- 
scription   To  walk  through  Telegraph  Street 
leading    to    the    m.dn    gate    of    this    temple 
reared    to    learning    is   an    unforgettable   ex- 
perience   It  Is  unbelievable  to  see  the  dirty. 
ugly  horde  of  young  people  eating,  drinking' 
sleeping,   m   what  wa.s   to   have   been  one  of 
the  most  lovely  and  ^.ttractive  streets  of  the 
world.    This    desecration    was    enhanced    by 
odorous  h.iwkeis  of  new.spapers  paid  f(  r  and 
furnl.-hed  by  Chinese  communists  as  a  means 
for     their    3upp<jrt,     The.se    new.papcrs    are 
pornographic    and    contain    the    most    Inde- 
scribable   filth    possible    to    print     The    odl- 
torlai     page    spoke     of     the     "New     Utopia- 
Drought  by  the  revolution  which  would  dis- 
solve the  family    The  first  page  ran  .in  ad 
inviting  all  to  a  party.  -Come  bottom-less  or 
top-lesb.  or  both,   however,  vou  have  to  fur- 
nish your  own  pot."  The  descriptions  of  filth 
parties  were  among  the     oclal   Items  of  the 
day    Long   diatribes   on    Mao's   Communism 
was  an  added  feature 

This  lmp<jssible  sltuntlon  can  oniv  be  be- 
lieved by  seeing  I  sua  advised  that  Uils 
street  has  the  highest  vener.ii  disease  ratio 
in  the  world  Ita  denizen.-,  are  supported  by 
APifare  contributions  from  parent.s  and 
money  from  communistic  sources 

Policemen  on  campus  describe  the  popu- 
lauon  of  the  university  .la  two  kinds-  bright 
ordinary  young  people;  others  extending 
from  the  bearded  left-wingers  to  the  most 
degenerated  Hippies.'  I  wa.s  idvlsed  rhat 
about  oi.e-thlrd  of  the  faculty  members  were 
hippiew"  I  t.ilked  with  one  of  these  faculty 
member,  who  had  -he  remnants  of  last 
Tuesdays  .soup  in  hl.s  bwiwl  and  a  breath 
that  reminded  one  of  last  night  s  tjeer  He 
.sme:>d  ::ke  a  su.ble  and  looked  like  he  had 
slept  In  a  b.xx  CM  I  .u,ked  him  what  he  rep- 
resented Ui  -he  university  and  he  said  'The 
New  Left  '  I  felt  he  should  have  been  left 
long  ago.  And  this  brings  out  the  real  vil- 
lain of  'he  plec«^hls  name  is  never  men- 
tioned; he  gets  no  publicity  and  yet  in  my 
Judgment  is  largely  responsible  for  majiv  of 
the  unspeakable  conditions  on  the  faculties 
of  our  universities. 


He  la  the  man  who  hires  the  faculty,  tco 
oft«n  on  the  basis  of  academic  proflclency 
alone  I  submit  to  you  that  our  vouth  deserve 
b«t«r  than  the  character  of  "The  New  Left 
Our  univer»lU«B  owe  it  to  our  young  gener- 
ation to  be  led  and  Instructed  by  men  of 
character,  personality  and  appreciation  of 
the  issues  of  lif«>— cert*lnly  by  men  who  are 
loyal  to  the  country  that  preserves  us  all. 

The  policemen  surveyed  the  scene  with 
me  and  they  told  me  of  a  new  breed  called 
"street  people. "  who  are  Joined  by  the  hip- 
plea  of  the  university  They  stated  that  the 
campus  plan  of  the  Chinese  communists  is 
to  corrupt  the  bright  and  young  of  this  gen- 
eration and  thus  prepare  the  downfall  of 
our  nation.  They  told  me  many  people  come 
from  ail  over  the  world  to  see  this  fewering 
menace.  They  were  very  emphatic  In  stating 
that  If  It  were  not  for  the  support  of  Gov- 
ernor Re.agan.  the  police  could  not  control 
the  situation 

I  have  talked  to  many  college  admlnlstr;i- 
tors  from  various  parts  of  the  country  Thev 
told  me  that  what  is  happening  m  Berkeley 
Is  part  of  the  plot  by  which  communism  ;s 
inv.idlng  the  campus  and  ultimately  plans  'o 
acWeve  the  destruction  of  the  Republic  tjy 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  received  :ts 
greatest  benefactions  They  .ire  skillfully  .arid 
intelligently  led;  their  ag'enis  invade  every 
camptis.  break  no  laws  and  prev  upon  the 
credulity  and  the  ur.'e  for  adventure  th.it 
exists  in  all  youth.  They  ply  their  destrucf.'  e 
schemes  by  an  ingenious  and  in.sidlous  phi- 
losophy which  challenges  our  whole  system 
of  values 

I  >)ad  fpl'  'hat  men  like  .J  Edgar  Hoover 
Dr.  Pred  Schwartz  and  Billy  Hargls— .ind 
host.?  of  nthers— were  'ilowlng' blatant  horns 
of  ex.iggera:ion;  bur  as  one  looks  into  the 
exl.stlng  j.tuatlon.  ''.is  mind  change.'  One 
i-^ks  -ne  question:  How  ran  these  th!ng=  bo^ 
The  agony  of  this  question  hoitld  be  bnme 
by  every  Amerl.-an  Perhaps  we  should  thank 
G.jd  for  the  many  thius.inds  of  dedlra-ed 
professors  and  ■scientists  whi  are  faithful  -n 
their  respoaslbimies— and  for  the  further 
fact  that  they  still  arp  m  the  -r^-ar  majorl'v, 
I  have  fnu.'id  .admln.strators  mor"  alert  ta  the 
threatening  dls-aster  They  r"allze  It,  but 
often  feel  helpless  fir  m  uiy  reanms.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  a  ff*-  with  you 

No  1  It  Is  my  opinion  thn:  television  .ind 
news  media  have  been  large  r  mtrlbutor.s  "o 
the  present  situation  In  .-ny  view  the  modPr:i 
new.spaper  Is  a  J.ourha!  of  abnormal  p'sr- 
(Tholog;-  and  television  is  ;he  mo-t  modern 
means  of  confusion,  distortion  and  disorien- 
tation of  the  mind  of  man  yet  nivrnted  Tt-.f 
dregs  of  campus  society  are  ,'lonned  throutzh 
the  newi  media  presenting  t!:r:r  ab;jml!iii- 
tions  to  world-wide  ludienrjE  I  hf^rltatc  to 
think  what  would  have  happened  to  me  when 
I  was  wandering  through  the  ac.fderalc  forests 
attempting  to  keep  the  preserves  snfe  for  all 
who  Wished  to  Icarti.  I  cun  sei'  nu-se;£  now 
running  to  the  mjon  with  the  r.ew.s  ind  T\' 
boys  breathing  down  my  neck  with  the  d  - 
go..ders  jUbt   behind    n  a..:  pursuit 

One  opens  the  paper  to  page  16 — or  must 
tune  In  TV  soap  operas  featuring  "Over  t::e 
Back  Fence."'— or— "Chatting  with  Aunt 
Sally."  to  find  out  anything  normal  or  nat- 
ural about  the  human  animal 

No  2  Our  universities  have  become  temples 
of  data  processing  P\-eshman  Joe  :s  oniv  a 
number  He  is  io^t  otten  fed  a  curriculum  >I 
mental  pap  such  a.s:  how  to  fish  In  the 
northwest  play  g.anes  m  the  recreation 
Held— fourth-gr.\de  English  dlpn.fied  by  title, 
English  1""— contemp  .rary  problems  wiiere 
he  ;e:irns  to  take  a  bath,  rtand  up  when 
ladles  enter  the  room  and  the  proper  use  'f 
Right  Guard.  He  is  taught  bv  a  graduate  sf.;- 
den:  who  cares  :es.s  .ibout  t^reshman  Joe  and 
his  cohorts  than  how  to  finish  his  dissertation 
and  Ko  into  research  a:id  thus  di.-vappeiu  fri  rr, 
the  legitimate  funcuon  of  the  university, 
namely,  teachirig.  Joe  Is  hounded  by  a  horde 
of  disinterested.  Ill-prepared,  poorly-paid 
harpies  known  as  counselors;  and  at  the  end 
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ij{  the  year  finds  himself  depersonalized  and 
descended  Into  probation  because  he  never 
[node  his  Brownie  points — known  in  the 
academic  world  as  grade  point  averages.  In 
the  meantime  hlgbly-pald  academicians 
empty  bottles  into  test  tubes,  push  rats 
through  mazes,  cook  bacteria  and  write 
scholarly  papers  for  Journals  and  make  13 
copies  for  their  government  grant.  Freshman 
Joe  sees  the  name  of  the  "Great  Man"  of  the 
catalogue  on  his  ofHce  door,  but  that's  about 
as  far  as  he  gets  to  knowlnf  him. 

It  Is  sad  to  think  that  the  great  multi- 
unlverslty  of  today  has  too  little  place  for 
the  OUve  Grove  of  Socrates,  or  the  (^rack  in 
the  Castle  Wall  of  Pattalozzl.  or  the  Walk  to 
F.maus  with  Christ. 

No  3  While  one  may  find  many  difflcultles 
with  this  great  civilizing  institution  called 
the  university,  the  predicament  we  face  Is  not 
totally  explained  in  terms  of  the  university. 
I  may  Illustrate  my  {X)lnt  by  telling  you  of  a 
clinical  experience  I  recently  had.  A  little 
boy.  seven  years  old,  was  sent  to  me  for 
Ijsychologlcai  analysis.  He  had  set  his  home 
on  fire  tliree  times  and  the  last  time  he 
nearly  made  it.  In  talking  with  him,  I  said, 
Johnny,  why  did  you  do  It?"  He  looked  at 
me  with  big  earnest  eyes,  "Oh,  Doctor,  It 
was  the  only  way  1  could  get  my  folks  to 
come  home." 

We  hi'.ye  produced  a  generation  gap  by  fall- 
inst  ofl  cocktail  stools,  rushing  into  all  the 
!*c;al  and  ecr.n^mic  go-getierlsms  and  when 
ai  home,  cluing  In  on  the  TV  so  that  we 
live  with  our  children  as  strangers — little 
realizing  that  there  are  some  characters  who 
communicate  with  them  and  who  think  with 
them — but.  It  is  too  often,  not  ourselves.  Ttie 
English  have  a  saying,  "We  send  our  son  to 
the  ■  choolmaster.  but  the  school  boy  edu- 
cates him  " 

^^lere  are  many  f.acets  to  this  problem.  I 
might  mention  a  few:  Our  political  leaders 
compromise  with  indolence,  greed,  sloth  and 
are  forging  more  and  more  chains  upon  the 
producer  and  adding  more  and  more  stuffing 
to  'he  feather-bedding  for  those  who  will 
:ij'.  work.  We  have  witnessed  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  stage  and  the  debauch  of  the 
.•notion  picture.  We  place  more  emphasis  on 
•sex  obscenity  than  any  society  since  the 
Roman  hey-day.  We  have  emptied  sex  of  its 
spiritual  values  and  accepted  the  poverty- 
stricken  Idea  of  motel  short  order  sex.  In 
our  ktreat  city  of  Chicago,  there  stands  in  the 
city  square,  a  tremendous  so-called  'art 
lorm  "  The  politicians  and  professors 
gathered  at  the  acceptance  ceremonies.  They 
'aUed  of  public  relations,  international  re- 
iaiioiis  and  modern  art.  The  ignorant  crowd 
?aped  at  the  "big  shots."  A  tax!  driver  re- 
i.-iarked.  "I  don't  know  what  It  Is  all  about 
and  I  don't  think  they  do"  And  yet,  here 
•Aas  ,1  modern  exhibit  of  sculpture,  in  the 
center  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities,  which 
dally  speaks  of  the  depersonaUzaiion  of  man. 
Modern  art  has  praised  the  monsters  that 
liaie  wriggled  from  the  caverns  of  the  sub- 
oo'iscious  of  Picasso — and  others. 

From  the  mouths  of  our  clergy,  too  often, 
:ome  the  dragon-breath  of  socialism,  wel- 
larum,  Mao-ism,  thai  lead  to  personal  de- 
generation In  the  name  of  the  social  gospel. 
Our  etlucators.  too  often,  compromise  with 
ta.se  and  get-sometlUng-for-nolhing  pres- 
itires  irom  a  public  that  wants  the  symbols 
-•:■  iducatioii  v.ithout  ihe  price.  Consequently 
■Ae  .lave  divested  our  curricula  of  the  difficult 
;:;5^.pllne  of  the  classics  We  have  accepted, 
too  often,  the  objective  of  education  as  a 
custodial  function.  Just  keep  them  off  the 
streets;  Thanks  to  the  non-failure  policy  of 
our  public  and  parochial  schools,  we  have 
overwhelmed  our  umversltles  with  a  host  of 
seml-illUerates.  The  universities  have  ad- 
Ju^led  to  this  flood  of  incompetence  by 
cheapening  the  curriculum  and  debasing  the 
degrees — so  that  a  college  degree,  now.  merelr 
serves  as  an  I.D.  c.-ircl  v.-hen  applying  for  a 
Job  or  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Society 
of  the  Lounge. 
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Our  courts  have  compromised  with  crime 
and  the  officers  of  the  law  are  badgered  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Even  the  ancient  and  honorable  practice  of 
medicine  is  gradually  sinking  into  tlie  Fabian 
morass  of  mediocrity. 

All  this  U  not  unnoticed  by  our  youth.  You 
had  better  believe  it!  It  would  be  a  complete 
distortion  to  think  ^hat  Is  being  said  Is  the 
real  picture  of  our  youth,  for  never  has  there 
been  in  recorded  history,  a  generation  whose 
average  health  and  strength  is  greater.  Never 
has  there  been  before,  among  the  children 
of  man,  a  generation  equal  to  the  Intelli- 
gence, ability  and  capacity  to  perform.  These 
now  provide  the  footfalls  In  the  halls  of  otir 
institutions  of  learning.  They  are  capable  of 
the  challenge  for  greatness.  However,  they  are 
the  victims,  dally  bathed.  In  the  glorified 
dregs  of  our  society  and  the  iniquities  of  our 
generation  as  projected  by  the  news  media. 
They  are  frustrated  by  the  lock  step  of  in- 
feriority in  our  schools.  They  are  neglected 
by  their  parents;  uninspired  by  our  churches; 
disgusted  with  our  political  infidelities — and 
thus  are  rendered  easy  prey  for  the  hot,  se- 
ductive breath  of  moral  degeneration,  i>ollt- 
ical  anarchy,  religious  nihilism  and  complete 
personal  disaster. 

I  ask  you — what  is  wrong  with  an  honest 
devotion  to  the  things  that  have  made  this 
country  great,  its  constitution,  its  moral 
fiber,  its  productive  work,  its  great  freedoms. 
Its  mighty  expressions  of  mercy  and  good 
will,  its  happy,  cooperative  living,  its  unprec- 
edented opporttinltles? 

I  ask  you — what  is  wrong  with,  "In  God  We 
Trust?"  Every  true  teacher  knows  that  if 
these  banners  are  held  high — our  youth  will 
respond. 

I  ask  you — shall  we  shake  ourselv^  out  of 
the  slough  of  despond  and  ttand  again  In 
the  sunshine  of  our  rightness.  our  .-^tren^th, 
our  manhood  and  our  proven  values — r  ;hall 
we  go  stuttering  and  stumbling,  brawling 
and  bumliigt.  reeling  .no  ijleedin^-,  bucs  over 
the  hill  of  yesterday  to  barbarism? 
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"CURIOUS"   RATING   APPALLING 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Hudson  Dispatch  of  Hud- 
son County,  N.J.,  recently  published  an 
editorial  urging  review  of  our  present 
laws  against  the  distribution  of  obbcene 
materials.  The  editorial  calls  upon  the 
Congress  to  tighten  up  controls  on  por- 
nography and  cited  a  recent  New  Jersey 
Superior  Court  case  in  which  the  New 
Jersey  court  was  unable  to  ban  an  ob- 
scene movie  because  of  the  "U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  faUure  to  issue  a  clear-cut 
definition  of  obscenity." 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter to  my  colleagues  I  am  including  the 
editorial  in  the  Record.  The  editorial 
follows: 

"Ctntious"   Rating   Appalling 

A  New  Jersey  Superior  Court  Judge  has 
given  the  controversial  Swedish  film,  "I  Am 
Curious,  Yellow"  a  bad  review  but  In  the 
process  also  gave  it  a  tremendous  boxoflSce 
boost.  Judge  Mlntz'  refusal  to  ban  the  show- 
ing of  the  picture  can  be  linked  directly  to 
the  T7J3.  Supreme  Court's  faUure  to  lasue  a 
cleaiwsut  definition  of  obscenity. 

The  dedslon  favored  the  producers  and  the 
promoters  of  the  picture  because  the  court 
found  that  It  had  a  modicum  of  redeeming 
social  value.  Although  it  is  patently  offensive 


to  the  community  and  appealed  to  purely 

prurient  Interests.  It  did  not  fall  all  three 
standards  for  obscenity  as  defined  by  the  na- 
tion's highest  tribunal  and  the  New  Jersey 
laws. 

If  ever  there  was  any  doubt  that  the  stat- 
utes governing  obscenity  and  {xtmography 
needed  revision,  the  ruling  by  Judge  Mlntz 
points  up  the  need  for  revamping  of  the  law. 
The  decision  does  not  reflect  the  Judge's  per- 
sonal view,  he  found  the  film  appalling  and 
a  bore,  but  Is  based  on  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  the  protections  of  an  individual  pre- 
scribed in  the  First  Amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

It  was  a  setback  for  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Middlesex  and  Union  who  Joined  In  the  battle 
to  ban  the  picture.  It  also  involves  legal  ac- 
tions instituted  or  contemplated  in  Bergen 
and  elsewhere  against  exhibition  of  the  film 
which  strangely  passed  the  scrutiny  of  U.S. 
censors  and  customs  agents. 

There  should  be  no  hesitancy  among  the 
counsels  for  the  three  counties  involved  In 
the  trial  to  file  an  immediate  appeal  and 
carry  the  case  to  the  highest  court  of  the 
land  if  need  be.  Its  receptivity  there  should 
be  amicable  and  reassuring  for  Chief  Justice 
Burger  has  displayed  some  firm  views  Eigalnst 
smut,  which  did  not  prevail  under  the  aegis 
of  Chief  Justice  Warren  who  was  respKjnsible 
for  the  vague  obscenity  ruling,  which  tends 
to  be  onerous  to  the  local  Judiciaries  and 
tends  to  confuse  the  public. 

The  State  of  Arizona  has  banned  'Curious" 
because  it  was  ruled  unqualifiedly  obscene. 
Its  dominant  theme  is  abnormal  sex  life,  an 
element  that  has  gained  widespread  display 
in  innumerable  movies,  in  books  and  on  the 
theatrical  stage  of  America.  The  subject,  con- 
trary to  the  mores  of  the  nation  and  ap- 
palling to  the  community  standards,  which  so 
rrcdomlnates,  "I  Am  Curious,  Yellow",  waa 
aptly  termed  a  "'cesspool  of  filth"  by  a  priest 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
miLJlon   on   Pornography   and   Obscenity. 

The  New  Jersey  decision  provides  an  ap- 
propriateness for  a  reminder  to  the  presi- 
dential board  to  expedite  Its  study  and  pre- 
pare some  meaningful  recommendations  to 
the  White  House  and  the  congress  that  will 
tighten  the  rtiles  tigalnst  distribution  of 
questionable  material  and  the  importation 
of  obviously  offensive  and  la-scivlous  pictures. 


MERCHANT  MARINE 
REVITALIZATION 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  commitment  to  restoring 
America's  merchant  marine  to  its  right- 
-ul  jDlace  m  the  \v'orld'.s  fleets  is  a  wel- 
come step  to  me.  For  too  long  we  have 
listened  to  the  so-called  experts  who  de- 
cided that  a  competitive  merchant  ma- 
rine was  no  longer  in  our  national  inter- 
est to  support. 

The  war  in  'Vietnam,  where  97  percent 
of  the  materiel  involved  was  shipped  by 
fea,  proved  them  wrong.  And  so  today 
we  have  a  national  administration  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  decades,  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  goal  of  a  front-rank 
merchant  marine  for  the  United  States. 

Navy  magazine  has  taken  note  of  this 
situation,  and  in  no  uncertain  terms  has 
delineated  the  steps  this  Nation  must 
take  in  this  vital  area.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
public. 
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The  editorial  follows : 
Wht   Cant  Wi   Taki   th«   MAmimn  L*ad? 

PTesidfnt  Nixon's  message  to  Congress  lay- 
ing out  »  program  for  revival  of  :he  C  3 
Merchant  Marine  is  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant tnari'.lme  pronouncement  that  has 
come  from  the  White  House  since  World 
War  II  It  ;s  a  breakthrough  in  that  for  the 
flrst  time  slnc#  1945  an  Ajnerican  President 
has  satd  In  effect,  "we  must  do  much  more  at 
sea  '  We  must  fully  exploit  and  enhance 
our  natural  oceanic  advantages,  our  fortu- 
nate <eographv  aBd  our  fundamental  mari- 
time expertise  ja;d  Mr  Nixon 

After  m-re  than  :i  ^eneritlon  dominated 
by  top  level  U  3  land-minded  strategy,  this 
Is  the  greatest  news  in  years  Bu:  It  is  only 
a  first  step  an  encouraging  beginning  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  we  see  hope  that 
with  a  strong,  maritime- minded  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  courageous,  dedicated  aiid 
Itnowledgeable  offlclals  lu  the  key  pi«,tj  of 
Maritime  Administrator  and  Chairman  of 
the  Maritime  Comnxlasion.  ready  and  Aill.ng 
to  take  leadership,  things  are  starting  to 
happen 

CoNGRXasioNAL     UCAOCRa     STPPOET     PROGRAM 

■  Coiigi>«ftslonal  leaders  loni?  .>iave  beer.  pres.s- 
U»g  fo«  modern:^ati>in  if  -xjth  'h<-  Merchant 
Marine  and  the  N^vy  They  cfin  be  counted 
upon  not  only  to  carry  out  Mr  Nixon's  mari- 
time ahlppini?  plan,  but  also  iuppor*  the  vital 
naval   ship   modernization   program 

Those  who  have  been  dragging  their  feet 
must  need  President  Nixon  s  challenge  to 
rebuild  the  Merchant  Marine  at  a  reasonable 
expense  He  ipoke  specifically  :n  his  chal- 
lenge, of  the  shipbtiUdlng  indu.stry.  ship 
operators  ind  seamen  But  the  obstruotlon- 
lst3  also  include  those  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Navy  and  other  governmental 
agencies  who  have  been  denylnij  the  need  of 
a  strong  merchant  marine  as  an  arm  of  de- 
fease for  years  They  mu.st  i<et  behind  the 
President 

S«'me  yea.-s  ago  the  late  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Charles  Wilson  made  history  with  a 
comment  -hat  he  Uked  hound  do^n,  who 
earned  the:r  keep  more  than  kennel  dogs, 
who  took  handouts  Engine  Charlie  wii.s  criti- 
cized for  this  but  most  people  agreed  Un- 
fortunately there  have  been  kennel  dogs  In 
the  maritime  industry  .-eady  t>i  taite  li.iud- 
outs  without  priidaclng  results  Thev  .ti  ist 
start  building  operating  and  manning  ships 
ana  cooperating  under  the  new  program  r 
as  President  Nix  n  indicated  — the  whcle 
dea,  .i  oS  Wh,it  he  meant  is  not  entirely 
clear,  but  hu  plan  includes  both  a  carrot 
and  »  stick  Manv  assume  he  might  build 
iome  ships  abroad  as  some  of  hl.s  iand- 
mtnded  advisors  have  recommended  We 
think  building  abroad  would  be  a  funda- 
mental mistake  for  the  maritime  Industry 
13  indivisible  and  the  Navy  Merchant  -Marine 
and  US  shipbuilding  industrv  must  stand 
or  f.ill  together  We  believe  Ed  Hood  when 
he  says  the  Industry  will   produce    It  must. 

M  NA.MAftA    POLICY     PROVEN     WRONG 

There  also  have  been  administrators  and 
cost  analysts  m  the  Penta^i'-n  and  elsewhere 
In  CV'vernment  wh.->  resist  stejMi  to  attain  a 
viable  V  ^  Merchant  Marine  Industry  .\ndy 
Gibson  one  of  the  st.'-'iit;  men  so  much 
needed  today,  took  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment last  mc»nth  when  he  sharply  attacked 
Pentagon  officials  Dt-fore  a  House  committee 
for  falling  to  adequately  support  the  Nixon 
Program  For  many  years,  former  Defense 
Secretarv  Robert  McNamara  had  refused  to 
recognize  the  Merchant  Marine  as  necessary 
to  defense,  apparently  on  the  false,  money- 
saving  theory  that  airlift  would  take  care  of 
defense  needs  Viet  Nam  proved  him  wrong, 
when  sealift  carried  some  97  per  cent  of  the 
war  supplies  to  our  forces  there,  but  he  and 
his  aides  never  admitted  it  publicly 

The  McNamara  antl-marltlme  policy  stUl 
evidently   lingers  among   those   gifted   theo- 
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retlcal  thinkers  Just  below  the  top  who  write 
the  policy  papers  In  the  Pentagon.  It  U 
encouraging  that  when  Gibson  spoke  out 
publicly.  Defense  Secretary  Laird  felt  com- 
pelled to  answer  Laird's  statement  repudi- 
ated his  subordinates,  asserting  his  com- 
plete support  for  the  Nixon  program  " 

We  ^ay  'he  President  s  statement  is  only  a 
beginning  for  a  variety  of  other  reasons.  De- 
spite the  efforts  of  Chairman  Rivers.  Rep- 
resentative Bennett  and  others,  the  Navy 
shipbuilding  program  seems  destined  to  be 
limited  to  about  $2  6  billion  — up  from  last 
year  out  way  below  Ahat  is  necessary  to  do 
something  about  the  dangerous  block  ob- 
solescence of  the  Fleet. 

But  we  also  are  <ipilniistlc  ab^jut  the 
prt>spect.s  of  the  SS  Manhattan  s  feat  in 
opening  a  Northwest  Passage  to  commercial 
shipping  It  could  leait  to  a  t)reakthrough 
m  mariMnie  alTairs  if  'he  Nation  follo-vs  up 
bv  exploiting  'he  northern  mineral  riches  of 
Alaska  and  Canada  by  shipping  This  means 
not  ..nly  building  more  mant  ice-breaker 
tankers,  but  much  more  resolute  research  and 
development  in  'his  field  -  such  a^  redesign- 
ing ships  ixith  merchantmen  and  warshlp.s. 
to  penetrate  'he  heavv  .Arctic  Ice;  new  con- 
cepts of  ice-breaking  rather  thiin  'he  use  of 
brute  force:  and  new  navigational  aids.  etc. 
rhls  development  could  be  revoluntionary. 
perhaps  more  important  than  another  Pana- 
ma Canal  or  two,  ind  al.so  open  the  way  for 
newly  needed  seabased  early  warning  and 
missile-intercept  systems,  akin  to  SABMIS 

MASTTIME     COORDINATION     NEKOEO 

Manv  other  things  must  be  done  to  take 
advantage  of  President  Nixon  s  precedent- 
breaking  pronouncement  The  first  must  be 
to  convince  our  top  leaders  that  the  future 
strategy  of  'he  United  States  lies  in  moving 
more  of  America's  strength  -o  sea.  This 
means  reversing  the  current  division  of  US. 
military  and  military -oriented  research  and 
development  funds,  which  now  give  about 
three-Iourths  of  'he  large  sums  available  to 
land-oriented  purposes  lArmy  and  Air  Force) 
and  only  one-fourth  to  seabased  -.ystems 

One  taadlv  needed  move  is  to  provide  some 
sor*  of  high  level  co<irdlnatlon  of  all  mari- 
time mat'ers,  such  as  !iow  exists  in  Moscow. 
Maritime  affairs  are  n'l*'  badly  fragmented. 
•*lth  the  Navv  under  the  firm  control  of  the 
Secretarv  of  Defense  i  and  largely  turning  us 
back  in  its  traditional  second  function  of 
aiding  American  foreign  commerce)  ,  and  the 
Coast  Guard,  Maritime  .Administration.  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries,  and  the  Cctast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  etc  .  divided  among 
various  departments 

Another  step  should  be  .setting  definite 
goals.  s\ich  as  the  late  E*resident  Kennedy 
laid  down  for  putting  Amerlcaxis  on  the  moon 
in  the  lyeos  We  spent  billions  and  did  It.  If 
3«jmewhat  smaller  goals  could  be  fixed  for 
maritime  amis  niirai  les  couid  he  oerl  'rmed 
Instead  of  spending  a  few  million  dollars  a 
year  for  shipbuilding  and  oceanic  research, 
here  and  there  with  no  clrar  goal,  we  might, 
for  example,  set  ovit  'o  build  a  new  'ype  ship 
that  can  cnns  the  Atlantic  at  an  average 
speed  of  .00  knots  by  1980 — there  are  such 
craft  In  test  — and  do  it 
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GOVERNMENT   .AS   h  GOD 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OK     H4INNE80TA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr  LANGEN  Mr  Si)^tiker,  ycbterday. 
I  was  Uie  discussion  leader  at  the  regular 
weekly  prayer  breakfast.  The  breakfast  is 
a  meeting  of  .several  Members  of  Con- 
fess at  which  we  dlscu.'^s  the  issues  of 


the  day  aiid  how  they  can  be  interpreted 
within  the  framework  of  religious  belief. 
In  my  remarks,  I  quoted  from  the  text 
of  a  sermon  that  came  to  my  attention 
some  time  ago.  Several  of  my  colleagues 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  sermon.  It  us 
written  by  J.  Lester  McGee  of  the  Cen- 
tenary United  Methodist  Church  of  St. 
Louis.  The  sermon  concerns  the  listlc.'^^.s- 
nes^s  of  .American  life  in  many  circles 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  tried 
to  be  not  only  the  administrator  of  Justice 
and  maker  of  rules  but  also  giver  of  life 
and  worker  of  miracles.  The  text  of  the 
sermon  follows: 
Come  Unto  the  OovrRNMCNT  All  Who  .\k£ 

Wkary  and  Heavy   Ladkn 
I  Prom  a  sermon  by  J.  Lester  McGee.  DU  i 

-Many  of  our  visitors,  some  of  whom  tr.\\el 
and  get  to  visit  all  kinds  of  churches,  ;*ay 
to  me  that  everywhere  they  go  to  churrh 
they  hear  nothing  but  socialistic  themes — 
and  they  get  -.ery  hungry  for  a  simple  Go^pp; 
message  of  inspiration  and  hope 

■you  Aho  hear  me  often  know  that  I  do  int 
ride  this  Social -tlospel  Hobby  Hor.se  I  belie'.e 
I  have  something  to  share  much  broader, 
deeper,  and  certainly  more  durable 

To  me  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  mlnii- 
"ers  are  o  caught  up  in  this  socialistic 
■!idrc:ne  they  have  nothing  to  offer  the  .ii- 
ner  man  .'Ml  they  know  to  do,  or  want  *(■  du. 
is  to  fill  his  belly  with  food,  provide  him  a 
clean  pad,  a  coffee  house,  and  a  playboy  rlvib 
and  thev  have  fulfilled  their  divine  commi  =  - 
sion  fj5  Christ's  minister 

I  heard  a  minister  of  much  experience 
and  stund  wisdom  say  that  Jesus  was 
interested  m  people  and  He  led  them  and 
heaU-d  them,  and  th.cn  told  them  to  go  ur.d 
sin  no  more  I3ut  today,  he  said,  we  feed  them, 
house  them,  heal  them,  and  then  tell  them 
Go  right  on  sinning.  lellows.  we're  with  you 
all  I  he  way  '  This  is  the  one  fallacy  of  the 
secular  gtspel 

I  was  in  a  meeting  a  few  months  ago  with 
the  ministers  of  the  downtown-mldtown 
area,  and  i*e  were  discussing  what  we  could 
do  together  to  help  people.  Out  of  my  experi- 
ences here  at  Centenary  and  elsewhere.  I 
suggested  among  other  things  a  cooperative 
pastoral  counseling  center  for  the  poor,  the 
people  who  can't  pay  the  fees  charged  by 
other  counseling  groups.  One  of  the  minis- 
ters, in  the  .social  ministry  vanguard,  bonled 
me  over  with  the  question:  "What  Is  that'.'" 
When  I  explained  It  meant  sitting  down  with 
individual  persons  and  families  and  talking 
over  their  problems  In  confidence  and  under- 
standing and  trying  to  help  them  with  solu- 
tions, he  quickly  said  he  wanted  no  part  of 
that.  'Vou  see.  that  wasn't  organizing  the 
ghettos,  demonstration  for  peace  in  Vietnam, 
or  parading  In  front  of  city  hall. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  believe 
Christianity  has  a  dramatic  word  to  say  n 
the  rightful  priority  of  social  concerns— in- 
cluding the  elimination  of  pockets  of  pover- 
ty and  racial  discrimination,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  public  righteousness.  There  are  social 
Implications  of  Christian  commltm.ent  whic.n 
I  will  discuss  In  the  next  few  sermons  The 
point  of  this  .sermon  Is  We  are  pooped  peo- 
ple We  are  tired,  weary,  exhausted.  tn:<i- 
trated.  anxious  and  confused.  The  only  h  pe 
we  -.ee  Is  Prince  Charming  Government  cur- 
ing for  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  We 
have  shift*^  the  plea:  "Give  us  this  dav  "iir 
daily  bread"  from  God  to  government  This 
I  call  TTie  Pooped  People  Phik'sophy 

Here  It  is  I  used  to  think  I  was  poor 
Then  they  told  me  I  wasn't  poor.  I  was  needy 
Then  they  told  me  it  was  self-defeatlne  to 
think  of  myself  .as  needy,  that  I  was  cul- 
turally deprived  Then  they  told  me  deprred 
was  a  bad  Image,  that  I  was  underprivileged 
Then  they  told  me  underprivileged  was  over- 
used, that  I  was  disadvantaged.  I  still  don't 
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have  a  dime,  but  what  the  heck!  The  govern- 
ment will  house  me,  feed  me,  clothe  me, 
send  my  kids  to  school  from  Head  Start 
through  college,  provide  them  with  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  a  playground.  The  Supreme 
Court  will  protect  my  rights,  and  brother 
I've  got  my  rights!  Society  will  excuse  me 
when  I  do  wrong,  heal  me  when  I  am  sick, 
care  for  me  when  I  am  old,  and  bury  me 
when  I  am  dead.  And  when  I  am  dead  I  am 
dead.  There  Is  no  Ood.  I  don't  need  heaven. 
The  government  gives  It  to  me  here."  There 
It  Is.  a  strange  new  philosophy  of  life  we  are 
instilling  In  both  the  old  and  the  new  gen- 
erations. 

A  curious  change  seems  to  have  occurred 
In  our  national  philosophy  with  respect  to 
problems  and  work,  grit  and  sacrifice,  all 
conditioned  by  one  word:  Olmme! 

Our  heritage  as  Americans  Is  that  of  a 
people  with  courage  and  resourcefulnees 
.iplentv  for  tearing  great  problems  to  pieces. 
Tlien  there  arose  among  us  the  notion  that 
ideally  nobody  should  have  a  problem,  that 
part  of  the  function  of  government,  and  of 
civilization.  Is  to  relieve  us  of  all  problems. 
This  Is  because  we  are  humanitarians.  We 
don't  want  anyone  to  suffer.  We  want  to  al- 
leviate pain.  ■This  Is  as  It  should  be.  But 
there  Is  a  great  danger  here,  and  I  fear  we 
lave  reached  that  danger  line  In  our  Ameri- 
can life.  America  Is  so  busy  being  Its  brother's 
keeper  we  have  perhaps  forgotten  how  to  be 
our  brother's  brother. 

ome  .  ne  has  raid  if  Abe  Lincoln  had 
lived  today,  the  Rotary  Club  would  have 
•>rovidcd  him  with  books,  the  Lions'  Club 
■Aith  a  reading  lamp,  and  Klwanls  would  have 
,upplled  his  cabin  with  a  floor;  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  and  social  security  would 
have  protected  him:  unemployment  Insur- 
ance would  have  paid  him  between  raU- 
spUttlng  jobs:  the  RallspUtters  Union  would 
l.:^ve  increased  his  take-home  wages  periodi- 
cally: a  scholarship  would  have  sent  him  to 
college  In  fact.  Abe  would  never  have  found 
it  necessary  to  study  law  or  go  Into  politics 

When  I  flrst  felt  called  to  the  ministry,  I 
had  not  been  to  college.  I  took  a  student 
p.^sioral  charge  consisting  of  five  small  coun- 
ry  churches  paying  me  a  total  salary  of  $600 
lor  the  year.  On  that  I  matriculated  In  col- 
leite,  bought  mv  books,  housed  and  fed  and 
clothed  m\  self  ."bought  an  old  car  to  travel 
•o  and  from  my  churches.  Tliere  was  no 
■cholarshlps.  I  received  no  outside  help.  Yet 
I  (lid  have  to  do  considerable  evangelistic 
Hi  x)nllghtlng  to  make  ends  meet.  And  I  did 
i..t  go  in  debt. 

A  Kentucky  minister  friend  who  Is  the 
Reelstrar  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  traln- 
i.e  of  my  old  home  conference  told  me  a  few 
d.iys  .igo  that  now  when  a  ycung  man  wants 
•:  20  into  the  ministry  he  Is  given  a  nice 
l.ttie  church  with  a  parsonage,  a  minimum 
.-.ilury  ol  5i4,2O0,  and  practically  all  his  school- 
ing, books,  etc.  But  that  conference  Is  now 
::iced  with  a  new  kind  of  dropout  problem. 
Tlie  fellows  get  their  education  at  the 
church's  expense  and  then  promptly  drop  out 
:  the  ministry  and  enter  another  field.  This 
Is  iiappening  all  over  Methodism  and  In  other 
(.leiiomlnatlons  as  well. 

Our  college  classrooms  are  filled  with  Ir- 
responslbles  who  are  not  there  seeking 
knowledge  because  they  or  their  parents  have 
p.iid  dearly  for  It.  but  there  under  a  "grant" 
T  loan"  which  motivates  as  little  as  It 
burdens. 

I  could  talk  at  length  on  the  Innumerable 
doles,  gratuities,  handouts  and  subsidies, 
and  proposals  for  more  and  more  of  them. 
For  example,  there  is  the  proposal,  put  for- 
ward In  all  seriousness  by  knowledgeable 
people,  that  every  American  be  "guaranteed 
tu  annual  Income"  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

My  friends.  Isn't  It  just  human  nature  for 
•-hose   who   receive   handouts   to   look  upon 
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them  as  something  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, as  something  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  them? 

Then  there  Is  the  tendency  to  depend  upon 
such  gifts,  rather  than  exert  oneself  to  the 
greatest  possible  effort  to  meet  his  own  needs. 
Prom  the  lowliest  panhandler  on  the  street 
to  the  worthiest  recipient  of  today's  social 
security  benefits  we  are  being  "spoiled  rot- 
ten" and  rockabyed  to  sleep  to  the  strains  of 
that  haunting  lullaby  known  as  the  Beggar- 
American  Rhapsody  "Gimme  gimme,  gimme 
gimme  gimme." 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the 
economic  prot>lem  which  commonsense  leads 
us  to  anticipate  as  we  pay  for  this  paternal- 
ism. Tou  know  the  old  bromide  about  the 
feasting  bureaucrats  who  say:  "Get  into 
poverty.  That's  where  all  the  money  Is." 

It  Is  a  common  and  careless  assumption, 
but  a  false  and  dangerous  one,  that  federal 
expenditures  are  from  some  other  source 
than  your  own  pocket,  that  the  government 
pays,  not  you.  This  is  as  naive  as  the  patient 
who  told  his  psychiatrist  he  was  making  long 
distance  calls  to  himself.  "Isn't  that  expen- 
sive?" asked  the  doctor.  "Oh  no,  it  doesn't 
cost  me  a  cent.  'Y'ou  see,  I  always  reverse 
the  charges." 

Now  please  do  not  go  away  and  say  I  dis- 
approve of  helping  those  really  in  need.  I 
am  a  Methodist  and  Methodists  have  a  great 
social  creed.  Just  let  me  read  one  brief  word 
from  that  creed:  "The  concern  of  both 
churches  and  government  should  be  for 
the  Inclusive  welfare  of  persons,  for  their 
freedom  and  dignity,  and  for  their  suc- 
cessful functioning  in  community  life,  as 
well  as  for  their  physical  maintenance.  But 
needs  should  be  met  in  such  ways  that  de- 
pendency Is  discouraged  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment  made   possible." 

Where  are  the  old  proverbs:  "God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves  .  .  .  Man's  ex- 
tremity is  God's  opportunity."?  Are  these 
Just  sUly,  sentimental,  idealistic  back  num- 
bers now  repealed  and  ready  to  be  Junked? 

Not  long  ago,  an  outstanding  American 
said  that  before  a  nation  can  have  A  Great 
Society  it  must  flrst  have  great  people.  Many 
people  have  been  stirred  by  this  challenge 
for  a  great  society,  and  certainly  we  need 
It.  But  If  a  great  society  could  be  built  with 
economic  blueprints,  or  with  brain  power, 
or  with  money  power.  It  would  now  be  a 
reality. 

America  has  the  knowhow.  We  are  con- 
quering our  rivers.  We  will  eliminate  air 
pollution.  We  win  rid  our  cities  of  slums 
and  poverty  ghettos.  We  have  harnessed  the 
power  of  electricity,  and  now  the  power  of 
the  atom  Is  bending  to  our  will.  We  have 
comforts  and  conveniences  and  luxuries  to 
dispense  to  all.  But  unfortunately  we  are 
nussing  the  one  blueprint  by  which  we  can 
create  a  great  society,  and  that  blueprint 
deals  with  values  that  are  moral,  spiritual 
and  eternal.  I  listened  to  Svetlana  Stalin 
during  her  press  conference  and  the  thing 
that  Impressed  me  In  her  reasoning  to  come 
to  America  was  that  emerging  spiritual 
quality  which  was  there  dormant  In  her 
make-up  all  the  time  she  was  being  oriented 
to  communism.  We  can  go  secular  as  far  as 
we  dare,  but  vrtthout  this  depth  dimen- 
sion there  Is  no  hope.  A  few  years  ago  a  Rus- 
sian leader  wanted  to  bury  us.  Now  the  dan- 
ger Is  that  we  will  bury  ourselves  under 
our  own  potential  and  abundance  of  mate- 
rial things. 

A  teacher  asked  her  class  to  write  essays 
on  that  popular  picture  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  called  The  Spirit  of  '76.  Three  men  are 
in  it.  They  are  marching  men.  One  plays  a 
flfe.  One  beats  a  drum.  The  third  man  has 
his  head  bandaged. 

Well,  one  boy  wrote  his  essay  this  way: 
"The  Spirit  of  '76  is  a  picture  of  three  men. 
One  Is  blowing  his  horn.  One  is  beating  his 
drum.  The  other  has  the  headache." 
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Here  Is  a  picture  of  our  present  day  try- 
ing to  build  a  great  society.  We  are  blowing 
our  horns  telling  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
We  are  beating  our  drums  telling  what  we 
are  doing.  But  many  people  still  have  head- 
aches, and  they  have  headaches  because 
they  have  heartaches,  because  our  lives  are 
so  shallow  and  irresporvslble. 

We  do  not  want  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness.  We  do  not  even  want  to 
labor  for  the  things  that  perish.  We  want 
them  doled  to  us.  "Give  us  this  day  our  dally 
bread — our  dally  fun,  our  dally  kicks,  our 
dally  ease." 

Jesus  gave  us  the  blueprint  for  the  great 
society.  Hear  Him  say:  "Whoever  hears  these 
words  of  mine  and  does  them,  he  Is  like  a 
wise  man  who  built  his  house  on  a  rock 
foundation  ..."  And  that  rock  foundation 
must  be  made  up  of  specific  Ingredients.  As 
commonplace  and  cllched  as  it  sounds  I  must 
list  these  ingredients:  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  hard  work,  determination,  in- 
dustry, sweat,  perseverance,  frugality,  sac- 
rifice. 

Respectfully.  I  should  like  to  recommend  a 
change  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  .  recom- 
mended m  the  Christian  Century.  Where  It 
now  reads:  "Give  us  this  day  our  dally 
bread,"  I  would  like  to  see  that  phrase  up- 
dated to  read:  "Give  us  this  day  the  ."Strength 
to  earn  our  dally  bread."  I  truly  believe  that 
Is  what  Jesus  meant.  His  whole  life  and  min- 
istry typified  that.  Remember,  God  decreed  a 
long  tline  ago  that  man  should  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  .  .  . 

The  Pooped  People  Philosophy  is  "Come 
unto  the  government  all  who  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden."  I  think  there  are  only  two  ways 
of  really  getting  pooped,  fagged  out,  ex- 
hausted" One  is  from  listlessness.  idleness, 
shlftlessness,  irresponsibility,  panhandling. 
Nothing  tires  and  depresses  more  than  that 
Isn't  It  frustrating  to  have  no  other  source 
of  sustenance  and  strength  than  the  govern- 
ment? To  be  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a 
paternalistic  society?  What  does  this  do  to 
one's  pride,  self-respect?  One  of  the  tragedies 
of  ovu-  time  is  this  loss  of  personal  dignity 
and  self-respect. 

The  other  way  of  becoming  exhausted  or 
pooped  Is  from  effort,  grit,  hard  work,  de- 
termination, struggle,  perseverance,  sacri- 
fice, giving  It  your  best,  your  all.  trying  to 
stand  on  your  own  two  feet  .  .  .  .And  when 
you  have  done  that,  my  friend,  on  any  level 
of  human  endeavor,  it  Is  to  you  Jesus  says: 
"Come  unto  me  all  you  who  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden  .  .  ."  It  is  He  and  not  the  gov- 
ernment, or  anyone  or  anything  else,  who 
gives  assurance,  a  sense  of  well-being,  dignity 
and  rest. 


THE  GSA  NATIONAL  PUBLIC 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


HON.  HENRY  BELLMON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  18,  1969 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
most  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  of  the  ef- 
fort being  made  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  get  a  firsthand  read- 
ing on  how  it  can  he  of  most  service  to 
the  American  people.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  about  the  National  Public  Ad- 
visory Council  which  GSA  Administra- 
tor Robert  L.  Kunzig,  has  named  to 
counsel  him  on  agency  policies,  plans, 
and  programs.  Among  the  16  distin- 
guished citizens  of  the  United  States 
whom  Mr.  Kunzig  has  selected  for  this 
important  responsibility  is  Al  Snipes  of 
Oklahoma  City,  a  roan  I  have  long  known 
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and  respected,  and  whose  dedication  to 
tiie  development  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
are*  and  the  rest  of  the  State  knows  no 
bounds. 

I  am  sure  that  (his  same  dedication  wUl 
make  Mr  Snipes  a  most  valuable  adviser 
to  Mr  Kwnz'.oi,  who  is  to  be  congratulaced 
for  this  forward  step  in  admlnistratlo:. 
Mr  Snipes  has  wide  experience  In  the 
liisurance  and  real  estate  Investment 
areas  and  now  Is  a  director  of  the  Grants 
Square  Bank  in  Oklahoma  City  His 
leadership  in  civic  activities  is  as  out- 
standing as  his  business  career  Selec- 
tion of  men  of  such  high  caliber  to  ad- 
vise our  Government  is  a  credit  to  tJie 
entire  Nixon  admin:-stration. 
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CONFEREES    ACTION    ON 
NAVAL  PP.OPlLrflON   V 


NUCLEAR 

SoSELS 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  la:.it"8nia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

XUursday.  December  13.  1969 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  M.  Speaker  I  xi-h 
to  take  •h-:5  opportunity  to  conuriend  the 
conferees  cr,  the  ?.scal  year  1970  De- 
fense appropriation  conference  for  their 
prompt  action  on  the  bill.  I  want  to  take 
special  note  of  th.^  acccmpli^hmenta  of 
the  confpre»:s  concemuu  the  naval  nu- 
clear propulsion  appropriations 

First.   I  was  most  pleased  to  see  the 
$:20   million,   wluch  was  deleted   by    the 
Senate,  for  the  ewhtli  sujiiianne  of  the 
new  high-speed  SSN-688  class,  restored. 
If  the  SJn  rmil'.on  Laci  not  been  ."-estorfxl 
we  would  have  had  a  significant  delay  m 
thi.s  m-.pu.tant  add:ti.j.".  t.j   lur  f1e"t   The 
$20  niillun  thui  restored  permits  115  to 
proceed  in  the  way  planned  m  the  House- 
pascsed   appropnati  ■•n   bill.   New   we  can 
prxeed    ^^'.th    the    procurement    of    the 
:ong-!ead   ;ti'ms   wnich  control   the  de- 
hverv  uf  tht  se  advanced  type  submarines. 
I   wa.s   aijo  pleased   to   note   that   thf 
conferees  saw  Rt  to  go  along  with  the 
Senate   in   the  inclusion  of  $10  nuUlon 
for  the  fifth  nuclear-powered  giuded  mls- 
.-..le  .-hip  ..>f  the  new  DXGN  class,  wnich 
i.s  to  e.sc  'rt  oil'-  nuclear  aircraft  car.-iets 
The  $10  miUion  permits  us  to  get  started 
w:th  the  piocurement  of  controllLng  item.s 
for    this   ship    in   accordance   with    the 
authorization  bill  na-ised  earlier —Public 
Law  91-121— which  authorized  the  pro- 
curement   of    long    lead-time    items   for 
the  fifth  DXGN 

The  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
CnL-nittees  and  the  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittees. Liie  Joint  Cocuru'tee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Na'.-y  have  strongly  ad- 
vocated nuclear  escorts  for  all  of  our 
nuclear  carriers.  Only  \''ith  such  escorUs 
is  it  possible  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  outotanding  superiority  of  nuclear 
prjpuliicn  for  carrier  task  groups.  The 
authonzat.un  of  the  fifth  DXGN  is  espe- 
cially important  since  this  ship  wii:  be 
the  first  nuclear  escort  for  the  nuclear 
carrier  CVAN69-  our  third  nuclear  car- 
rier—which was  included  ;n  the  fiscal 
year  1970  appropriation  bill. 

I  expect  the  Defeive  Department  to 
proceed  expeditiously  on  the  procure- 
ments for  both  of  these  ships. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

or    ILLINOIS 

THE  .SEN.ATE  OP  THE  CNITED  .^T.^TES 
Thursday.  DecemtuT  18.  1969 

Mr     PERCY     Mr     President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RE(  oRp  four  addresses  recently  de- 
livered by  fuur  very  prominent  Ameri- 
cans Each  has  addr»'s.sed  himself  to 
the  increasingly  critical  problems  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  That  these  men 
would  choose  this  as  their  common  topic 
be.speaks  both  the  critical  state  of  en- 
vironmental problems  and  the  quality 
of  leadership  thev  are  willmK  to  exert  m 
the  strunKle  to  Hnd  solutions 

This  sort  of  involvement  by  members 
of  the  private  sector  m  the  important 
problems  of  our  .society  is  one  of  the  hall- 
mark of  America:',  democracy  Some  of 
this  country's  best  heritage  has  grown 
out  of  the  interest  and  involvement  of 
the  prn-ate  iitizens  Messrs  John  Swear- 
ingen.  Laurance  S  Rockefeller.  John  L. 
Gillis.  and  Brooks  McCormick  fully 
typify  tills  keen  social  consciousness 

To  illustrate  tlie  coi.imunity  of  con- 
cern they  iiave  •^xiJitvsoed,  I  have  joined 
itatemenls  made  oy  each  into  the  follow- 
in*:  single  statement  In  my  judgment, 
It  summarizes  :he  nature  ot  the  pi<iblem 
and  the  commitment  refimred  If  environ- 
mental quality  is  to  be  a  reality 

Tliere  beinji  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

There  is  no  cicnvinn  the  gravity  of  the 
pr>blem.  Individually  and  collectively,  we 
have  defied  the  laws  of  intelligent  house- 
keeping for  so  lonn  tm  to  impair  the  quality 
of  uvir  env  if'inment  to  a  serious  deffree." 
(Sweanngeni  Like  a  well-known  headache 
remedy,  the  -.frafHuy  must  tie  a  romblnatlon 
of  active  ingredients  The  In,{redlent8  In- 
clude clearly-defined  goal.s.  regxilatlons  that 
are  strong  yet  reasonahle,  a  system  of  Incen- 
tives to  hasten  the  adoption  of  the  proper 
•reatmenr  f;«cllltle«  "  iGlIllsi  'There  !s  no 
substitute  for  the  dedicated  de.slre  of  Indus- 
try and  government  •  i  u:ulerstand  the  icrav- 
ity  of  the  total  environmental  problem  and 
'heir  earnest  resolve  to  re.spond  t«  It  "  (Mc- 
Cormick) "A  little  over  six  years  from  now 
we  will  celebrate  our  JOOth  birthday  as  a 
nation  There  Is  no  better  birthday  present 
we  can  i;lve  ourselves  and  our  grandchildren 
than  a  red  'Ubled  etT'Tt  to  preserve,  enhance, 
and  redeem  the  ba.slc  bulldlns?  blocks  of 
.America's  environment  and  Indeed  Its  ?reat- 
neB.*-  our  .-i.r  inir  land.  inf.  ,ur  'Ji-ater  " 
I  Rockefeller) 

.ST\T-f.Mf  NT  \T  NAnoNAi.  BxKtTrvBa  Cnsrr.n- 

KNi  K        'N      W\Tm      Pot-LrnOX       .\BATrM>NT 

WssuiNr.ToN     DC.   OiTOBra   23.    1969 
( 3y   J  ihn    E    Sweu.'liigeni 

Before  ijettlng  into  the  specific  factors  or 
'*fhlch    we    ha\e    betn    Invited    to    commen 
here.  I  would  like  to  note  some  general  con- 
olderiitlons   which   are   fundamental    to   any 
iucceisful  efforts  to  cope  with  pollution. 

All  of  'OS  have  been  exposed  to  a  great  deal 
of  rhetoric  about  psUiitlon  in  rece.Tt  years. 
To  the  extent  It  ha*  .iwakened  the  public 
to  the  »xistence  of  the  problem,  this  Is  posi- 
tive. To  the  extent  Uiat  It  has  tended  to 
ooncen'w-ate  mainly  on  Industrial  pollution. 
K  haa  been  misleading. 

There  Is  .i  danger  that  the  public  Is  coming 
to  t>el:eve  that  most  j!  the  problem  can  t>e 
eliminated   simply    by   impoclng  strict   con- 
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trou  on  iiiduitry.  Unfortunately,  the  problem 
Is  far  too  complex  to  be  legislated  out  of  ex- 
istence, and  crash  programs  aimed  at  symp- 
•.oms  rather  than  underlying  causes  are  more 
likely  to  lead  to  economic  waste  than  to  en- 
vironmental Improvement 

In  any  event,  we  are  not  likely  to  make 
much  headway  in  the  fight  .ngainst  pollution 
unless  we  recognize  that: 

1  Environmental  pollution  is  both  a  social 
and  an  economic  problem. 

2  It  must  be  approached  and  solved  on  a 
practical  basis — In  terms  of  costs  versus 
benefits 

3  In  one  manner  or  another,  the  costs 
must  inevitably  be  borne  by  the  consuming 
public — which   means    .ill    of   us. 

4  A  rational  and  effective  .ipproach  to  poI- 
lution  control  is  impossible  without  a  gen- 
uine understanding  of  what  the  problem  is 
why  it  has  developed,  and  what  the  roles  of 
industry,  government,  and  the  individual 
ahould  be  In  meeting  the  problem  In  short 
•liere  Is  irgent  need  for  an  overall  perspec- 
tive— a  philosophy  of  pollution  wmtrol 

The  central  question  Is  not  whether  we 
should  have  cleaner  water,  but  how  clean  .tt 
what  cost,  and  how  long  to  t.oke  to  do  the 
Job. 

The  fact  that  these  considerations  are  fre- 
quently Ignored  In  popular  dlsctisslons  of  the 
problem  does  not  dlmlnLeh  -heir  validity 
No  -ine  can  argue  with  the  premise  t.'ia: 
wheri-ver  pollution  can  be  sclentmcally  dem- 
onstrated to  be  a  genuine  hazard  to  humai. 
:ie:vllh.  It  should  be  eliminated  Immedlatelv 
and  regardless  of  expense  But  when  closelv 
examltied,  manv  cases  of  environmental  pol- 
lution prove  to  be  esthetic  :n  nature,  rather 
th.in   genuine   health   hazards 

Beyond  question,  pollution  h.is  increased 
hand  in  hand  with  grf>wih  ,uui  concentra- 
tion of  population  and  with  the  introduc- 
'!on  of  technology  Some  degree  of  pollution 
!■■  pan  of  the  cost  involved  in  achievini? 
thi.-  benefits  made  possible  In  a  technological 
society  This  \s  merely  tie  tnore  lounter 
at  which  no  free  lunch  Is  avmlahle  Our 
challenge  Is  to  identllv  the  .limplcx  sources 
ot  pollution  and  keep  them  within  sociallv 
and   economicallv   tolerable   limits 

There  are  good  number  of  {)oople  around 
who  are  convinced  The  lurses  of  -echnologv 
outweigh  Us  blessings  .Mv  own  view  is  clL>.fr 
to  that  expressed  in  the  findings  of  a  niaj(  r 
studv  of  the  progress  of  technological  eo- 
ele-ies.  wht«,e  authors  concluded  ■Without 
lt£  progreis  since  the  19th  Century,  mo-- 
men  alive  today  would  nut  have  been  born 
those  alive  w.>uld  have  t)een  sentenced  'o 
ui.eaie.  nith,  ana  e\en  grea'er  .-hisery  than 
exists  m  the  world  today.  We  are  in  better 
.  hupe  because  of  It." 

While  industry  presents  one  easily  Iden- 
tlrtable  source  of  jxillutlon.  the  unhappv 
.'a<-t  remains,  that  a  viater  p^ilUitu  n  problem 
of  national  magnitude  would  ^illl  be  with  u.s 
if  }K>Uutujn  were  somehow  ccmpletely  elimi- 
nated from  all  Industrial  operations.  As  one 
leading  i.;overnment  enforcement  orticlRl  ha^ 
noted,  an  underlying  cause  if  v^ater  pollution 
is  That  all  over  the  coun.rv  we  la'. e  nranki- 
pal  .sewage  systems  that  ire  iiiftdequiue  for 
the  loads  imposed  on  them  In  th'^  last  few- 
years  Or  let  us  consider  agrlctilture  .Agri- 
culture withdraws  twice  ns  much  water  fr  ti. 
streams  and  wells  as  public  water  utllltK> 
and  manufai.turing  industry  combined.  A 
portion  if  this  water  hnds  its  wav  back  int.. 
rUers  and  streams,  and  we  really  don't  k:i  -,' 
very  much  iibout  the  condlton  ;n  wiuch  .t  ..- 
returned — although  there  are  tjrounds  I'  r 
concern 

When  It  comes  to  paying  the  tremendous 
Cijsts  which  ,ire  going  to  be  Involved  in 
arresting  and  reversing  pollution  of  our  w.i- 
ters.  The  public  can  readily  recognize  ;ts 
•llrect  financial  in',  olvement  wl-.en  called 
upon  to  vole  on  .i  local  bond  Issue  to  under- 
write improved  sewage  treatment  facilities 
But  the  same  principle  applies  when  It  comes 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


to  poUutlon-contpol  expenditures  by  Indus- 
try These  are  simply  an  additional  cost  of 
doing  business,  and— like  all  other  costs — 
must  ultimately  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer As  for  government  grants  to  control 
pollution,  that  bill  will  be  rendered  to  ufi  all 
by  the  Internal  Service. 

rhere  Is  no  denying  the  gravity  of  the 
problem.  Individually  and  collectively,  we 
nave  defied  the  laws  of  Intelligent  house- 
keeping for  so  long  as  to  impair  the  quality 
of  our  environment  to  a  serious  degree.  Be- 
fore the  situation  is  further  compounded  by 
the  projected  new  waves  of  population  about 
to  crash  down  upon  us,  concerted  action  is 
necessary  But  since  all  segments  of  society 
have  created  the  problem,  all  will  have  to  be 
parties  to  the  solution. 

Turning  now  specifically  to  petroleum  op- 
erations. I  should  note  that  the  Industry's 
omclal  recognition  of  its  obligation  to  un- 
dertake pollution  abatement  datee  back  over 
40  years  The  first  formal  program  In  the  In- 
iiustry-  was  launched  In  the  1920'8.  with  pub- 
ication  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tutes first  'Manual  on  Disposal  of  Refinery 
Waste  "  Now  grown  to  more  than  600  pages 
and  six  volumes,  the  manual  reflects  In  de- 
tail the  state  of  air  and  water  pollution 
abatement  technology  In  oil  refining.  Two 
'.  its  volumes  deal  with  water  pollution  con- 
trol, two  w-ith  air  pollution  control,  one  with 
riemlcal  wastes,  and  one  with  solid  was^e 
flisposal.  The  manual  covers  all  known 
.'urces  of  ]X)tentlal  contamination,  and  Its 
.  iiggested  treatment  methods  are  systemati- 
cally revised  as  Industry  research  provides 
iiHW  inlormatlon  on  which  to  base  effective 
.iciion. 

Over  the  years,  a^  the  Individual  oil  com- 
i'anU's  have  carried  on  research  into  all  as- 
pects of  pollution  problems  associated  with 
i'.Mroleum  operations,  the  Industry  has 
'  intly  sponsored  additional  research  at  lead- 
:.,-  universities  and  research  Institutions— 
.r.  (,uenily  in  conjunction  with  governmental 
!x.aies.  Sh.irlng  of  improved  technology,  along 
with  lieavy  capital  expenditures,  has  led  to 
significant  advances  In  water  pollution 
abatement. 

Let  me  cite  just  a  few  examples: 

In  production,  the  industry  has  worked  for 

triany  years  to  solve  a  particularly  difficult 

■  "liservailon  problem— the  disposal  of  brine 

Brine   is    i)resent   in   almost    all    petroleum- 

t'caring  underground  formations,  and  comes 

lu  the  surface  with  the  oil— typically  about 

wo  to  three  barrels  of  brine  per  barrel  of 

-rude.  The  newest  practice  Is  to  return  the 

,  ^f I  '."   '^''    ^'"f^'^'e'-ound   formation   from 

Which    is    was   produced,   or   to   some   other 

h.me-be.aring    formation.    Sometimes    it    is 

irX^'lC^,,'*'"^"  exhausted  wells.  More  often, 

rL^    .  '''■''  '^"""'^  specifically   for  brine 

e^o'^'*  h.  ^^'■'?"  °^  -^"^^^  "^  cooperative 
e.Tort,  the  Industry  now  safely  disposes  of 
■nearly  six  billion  barrels  of  oil-field  brine 
'ach  year.  "imt: 

..ffsh,'^e^'''"^''    ^"'     '"    '""'*    g^    1^^    "loved 

nshore  new  conditions  have  been  met  and 
•hl^o    V''''Vr  ^'•^''"■Ped.  to  minimize  the 

n!i  .!        P<'"-Ulrn    During  offshore  drilling 

•Pjations,  It  i.  nouT.zl  to  use  at  least  three 

.nd    Often    four.    bl..v.-out    preventors    and 

•ni.Ticrous  control  valves.  Offshore  wells  are 

^i.so  equipped  With  a  special  automatic  safetv 

'  serwhen'tH  ^°"»-'^-''-  «^°™  Choke  wS 
.^sesu hen  there  is  a  rtipture  in  the  system 
"•1  ri  typical  offshore  drilling  rig,  every  nre- 

•V,";  M  'Iv,?"*'''  '°  '"i'^i^'ze  any  contamina- 
^■••1  Nothing  intentiallr  goes  overboard— 
;,J,'ff  ^°''P>'  '^ater  to  bathroom  waste  The 
•■;  d  «"if  \\  "^'T  ^^"ches  the  ocean  water 
•'•d  all  action  t.ikes  place  within  steel  pipes 
n;ch  are  sealed  off  frr>m  ,ir,rt»,„, >*;_*:-^ 
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■•u'ersippuTs       ""  ''"""  underground  fresh 

<sJe"n,'",«?"l5f'  '"^^c  ^"''ntltles  of  water  are 
'sventlal  Where  1,500  to  1,800  gaUons  were 
'^'•fe  tised  in  the  process  of  refining  a  barrel 
■f  crude  oil,  the  fresh-water  intake  today 


can  be  as  low  as  100  gallons  per  barrel. 
Recirculation  of  cooling  water  is  the  principal 
means  by  which  this  reduction  has  been  pos- 
sible, using  the  same  water  as  many  as  25  to 
30  times. 

In  marketing  and  transportation,  leaks  and 
spiiu  constitute  potential  pollution  sources. 
On  pipeline  river  crossings  where  the  line 
would  t)e  vulnerable  to  accidental  damage 
from  shipping,  and,  consequently,  to  leaks, 
the  pipe  is  usually  wrapped  in  thick  concrete 
and  buried  in  a  trench,  well  below  the  river 
bed.  In  various  parts  of  the  country,  where 
petroleum  Installations  are  adjacent  to  har- 
bors and  inland  waterways,  the  Industry  has 
Joined  with  local  governmental  agencies  to 
contain  and  clean  up  spillages  of  oil  that 
may  occur.  In  most  instances,  industry  has 
agreed  to  purchase  the  needed  materials,  and 
the  local  fire  department  or  the  Coast  Guard 
has  agreed  to  store  the  materials  until  needed 
and  to  deploy  the  equipment  should  a  spill 
occur.  More  than  40  of  these  programs  are 
now  in  operation  or  under  development,  and 
they  Illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  local  co- 
operative approaches  to  the  solution  of  local 
problems. 

The  cost  of  these,  and  the  manv  other 
steps  taken  to  prevent  water  pollution,  is 
considerable.  To  get  some  appraisal  of  the 
expenditures  Involved,  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute's  Committee  for  Mr  z.nd  Water 
Conservation  directed  a  questionnaire  to  pe- 
troleum companies  early  last  vear  asking  for 
data  on  their  1966  and  1967  pollution  con- 
trol expenditures  in  the  United  States  and  for 
projections  of  1968  expenditures.  Since  all 
companies  do  not  record  costs  in  exrictly  the 
same  manner,  instructions  and  forrnulas 
were  provided  to  standardize  reporting  for 
the  study.  The  participating  companies,  in- 
cidentally, process  97  per  ceiu  ol  all  the  crude 
oil  refined  in  the  United  States. 

The  study  found  that  expenditures  for 
water  conservation  totaled  $i-:5  million  in 
1966,  $190  million  in  1967.  .-.nd  were  estimated 
at  over  $200  million  for  1968.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, capital  expenditures  i^ccount  for  the 
largest  single  portion  of  costs,  followed  by 
operating  and  maintenance  e.xpendltures, 
and  administrative  and  research  and  devel- 
opment costs.  Within  the  various  operating 
segments  of  the  industry,  the  heaviest  ex- 
penditures are  beirg  made  in  production 
and  manufacturing,  with  marketing  and 
transportation  accounting  for  .•^mailer  shares 
While  these  amounts  are. not  precise,  they 
represent  a  serious  attempt  to  measure  the 
sums  being  spent  each  year  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  avoiding  water   pollution. 

Despite  the  progres.s  made,  some  difficult 
problems  remain.  Among  those  receiving  in- 
tensive study  are  more  efficient,  lower-cost 
methods  of  removing  contaminants  from  a 
refinery's  waste  effluent  streams,  and  more 
effective  methods  of  disposing  of  the  sl-jdge 
from  both  intake  and  efflueiit  -.vater  treat- 
ment and  from  process  operations. 

Beyond  this  is  the  larger,  and  continuing 
problem  of  human  error  and  equipment  fail  •' 
ure.  This  will  never  be  completely  control- 
led, and  accidents  will  continue  to  happen 
from  time  to  time.  Nevertheless  when  you 
consider  the  scale  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try's operations.  I  think  the  record  of  mini- 
mizing these  occurrences  is  little  .short  of 
remarkable. 

The  U.S.  economy  is  currently  consuming 
oil  at  a  rate  of  over  13  million  barrels  a  day 
That  Is  over  half  a  billion  gallons  every  24 
hours.  To  find,  produce,  process,  transport 
and  market  this  tremendous  volume  is  quite 
an  undertaking— apart  from  the  problem  of 
occasional  accidental  contamination  At  the 
same  time,  the  petroleum  industry  recognizee 
Its  responsibility  and  wlU  continue  to  do  all 
It  can  to  prevent  contamination  stemmlne 
from  Its  activities. 

I  have  already  noted  the  cooperative— or 
volunteer  fire  departments-approach  to  de&l 
swiftly  with  smaller  oU  spUIs  In  harbors  and 


waterways.  However,  in  the  wake  of  the 
wreck  and  breakup  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  oEf 
the  British  coast,  and  the  blowout  In  the 
Pacific  olTshore  waters  near  Santa  Barbara 
it  has  become  recognized  that  new  measures 
are  needed  to  deal  with  spills  wherever  thev 
occur.  •' 

One  hopeful  approach  is  contained  In  the 
present  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
governmental MaritUne  Consultative  Orga- 
nization—or  IMCO— to  work  out  appropriate 
amendments  to  international  conventions 
that  will  provide  better  safeguards  againat 
unpredictable  marine  dlsaBters  and  establish 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  take  swift  action  to 
defend  its  coastlines  against  the  effect*  of 
accidents  in  international  waters 

Meanwhile,  the  petroleum  industry  haa 
takea  a  significant  step  to  deal  with  some 
Of  the  legal  and  Insurance  problems  raised 
by  accidents  involving  foreign  flag  vessels 
This  is  the  Tanker  Owners'  Voluntary  Agree- 
ment Concerning  LlabUlty  for  Oil  Pollu- 
tlon-or  TOVALOP  for  short-whlch  was 
initiated   earlier  this  year. 

TOVALOP  is  a  plan  under  which  tanker 
owners  accept,  as  a  contractual  obligation 
the  responsibility  for  cleaning  up  oil  spilli 
their  vessels  cause,  or  for  reimbursing  any 
national  government  for  Its  own  cleanup 
costs.  The  plan  provides  up  to  $10  million 
per  incident  per  vessel  for  this  purpose  How- 
ever, this  is  not  merely  an  Insurance  plan 
but  a  voluntary  itssumption  of  responsibiUty 
on  the  part  of  participating  tanker  owaers— 
who  must  enroll  their  entire  fleets. 

Because  the  plan  is  international  it  so'ves 
the  problem  a  government— including  our 
own— would  otherwise  have  In  gaining  juris- 
diction over  an  offending  vessel  of  foreign 
registry.  Although  TOVALOP  was  initiated 
only  this  year,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
Free  World's  tanker  tonnage  is  already  en- 
rolled. In  addition,  a  committee  within  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  is  considcrinK 
ways  a  .similar  plan  mignt  h-i  devistd  to 
cover  cleanup  of  spills  from  both  offshore 
and  onshore  facilities  here  at  home. 

Tlie  Institute  has  also  embarked  on  a 
major  new  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment TO  aelp  lorge  a  new  technology  for  cod- 

Ifoo'^nn-!'  ■''''•^K  ^^^=^'^-^l>-  --^"d  swiftly.  Some 
SGOj.OOO  nas  been  r.ppropriated  for  the  re- 
mainder  of  :969  for  the  first  phase  of  this 
program,  through  which  the  industry  hopes 
to  learn  Low  o:l  ca:i  be  recovered  from  rotigh 
water,  what  treating  agents  are  most  df- 
lecti'.e.  and  how  and  where  ihev  can  be  used 
saiely.  •  " 

The  Institute  will  also  be  co-sponsor.  alon« 
With  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Auministratlon.  of  a  four-day  conference  on 
oil  .spill  prevention  ai.d  control  this  Decem- 
ber ,n  New  York  City.  The  program  will  cover 
the  whole  gamut  of  issues  raised  by  recent 
oil  spills  and  explore  the  present  state  of 
■  he  art  in  dealing  with  spills. 

Because  ot  tht  tremendous  publicity  given 
to  the  Santa  Barbara  blowout,  let  me  sav 
pareutheiicnlly  that  the  threat  of  such  oc- 
currences \x'^  been  greatly  exaggerated,  as 
nave  the  consequences.  To  date,  &.000  wells 
aave  been  drilled  on  Federal  offshore  lands 
with  only  16  blowouts.  Twelve  of  these  were 
gas  wells,  and  caused  n.^  pollution  Of  the 
remaining  four,  only  one— at  Santa  Barbara- 
caused  a  agnif.cant  amount  of  pDllutlon 
and  the  env.ro:unen-.al  effects  were  only  tem- 
porary. ' 

Despite  early  fears  of  damage  to  marine 
ammals.  there  have  been  no  fatalities  due 
to  oU  among  whales,  sea  lions,  or  seals  This 
has  been  con£rmed  by  specialists  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and  the  U  S 
^avy.  Pishing  in  the  Channel  is  as  good  as 
ever  and  no  serious  effects  on  other  marine 
life  liave  been  reported. 

Tragically,  several  thousand  birds  were  lost 
during  the  emergency.  Fortunately,  however 
most  of  the  Victims  were  members  of  very 
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populoua  species,  so  that  now— nine  month* 
•Iter  the  blowout — bird  counts  appear  to  be 
bafk  to  normai  At  the  same  time  cleaning 
up  iift«r  the  Santa  Barbara  spill  was  an  ex- 
tremely o.jetly  back-breaklnjj  ?iiore — and  one 
that  the  industry  (Jev(jut;y  hopes  will  never 
ha-e  to  be  rep«ate<l 

Turning  briefly  now  'o  some  of  the  broader 
considerations  bearing  on  any  e.Torta  to 
make  slgnlflcant  further  stride*  toward  the 
goal  of  cleaner  water.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
a  number  of  practical  ob«taclee  remain  to  be 
overcome 

In  .irrlvint!  at  decisions  in  this  .irpa  any 
corporate  management  faces  a  dual  reepon- 
slblllty — to  conserve  not  only  natural  re- 
sources, such  as  water  but  also  scjcial  and 
economic  resources,  -.uch  aa  capital  Hie 
state  of  the  art  !n  waste  controls,  for  ex- 
ample, makes  It  feasible  U)  design  pollution 
control  facilities  Into  a  new  plant  much  more 
economically  than  they  could  be  added  onto 
an  old  plant  With  a  new  facility,  conserva- 
tion objectives  can  be  achieved  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  profitable  mvefctment — and  can  be 
fact/red  lutii  Us  csjtt 

Correction  of  undesirable  situations  in 
older  plants  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult, 
both  technologlc-iiUv  and  nnancially  In  si.nie 
cates  It  Is  Impossible  'o  bring  an  old  facility 
up  to. new  standards  without  such  heavy  ex- 
ijeadljutes  that  a  currently  profitable  facility 
becomes  marginal,  or  a  marginal  operation 
Is  fcrceU  Into  the  red  Many  older  installa- 
tions represent  a  major  payroll  in  their  com- 
munities, and  to  close  them  would  constitute 
local  economic  disaster 

Even  :n  designing  a  new  fjiclllty.  it  usually 
becomes  apparent  at  an  early  stage  that, 
while  slgnlflcant  improvements  m  pollution 
control  can  be  made  at  reasonably  modest 
cost,  further  additional  investments  will 
achieve  smaller  and  smaller  Improvements 
Finally  me  reaches  a  point  oeynnd  '.vhlch 
prohibitive  Incremental  Inveetments  are  re- 
quired for  small  Incremental  improvements 
Some  place  along  the  line,  economic  {)enal- 
cies  outweigh  ^x>clal  beneflts.  and  manage- 
ment—,i:i.ng  with  society  at  inrtie  inuot 
determine  where  that  <.>ccurs  in  evaluating  the 
cost  and  benefit  Involved  in  a  given  project. 
In  arriving  at  proper  solutions  to  water- 
control  problems,  it  is  essential  that  decisions 
be  based  cm  facts,  not  on  suppositions  or 
suspicion.  t;rgent  situations  create  a  rp.<^p;.n- 
slblllty  to  develop  facts  speedily,  but  not  the 
responsibility  to  act  before  facts  are  deter- 
mined. In  Its  planning  for  conservation,  in- 
dustry needs  reasonable  assurance  that  a 
proposed  .solution  is  not  motu-ated  solely  by 
a  desire  'o  ■Mjlve  the  problem,  but  Is  backed 
up  by  enough  facts  to  insure  that  It  Is  the 
best  available  solution. 

When  it  comes  to  appraising  the  attitudes 
of  stockholders  and  customers.  It  would  ap- 
pear -hat  while  both  grc.ips  are  in  favor  of 
cleaner  water,  the  former  are  also  Interested 
:n  maintenance  of  dividends,  and  the  latter 
in  low  product  prices  There  Is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  this,  and  it  runs  parallel  to  the 
views  of  the  public  at  large  Opinion  surveys 
have  found  that  the  public  is  increasingly 
concerned  about  pollution  in  general,  con- 
siders Industry  the  major  culprit,  and  favors 
control  measures  However  the  ^urvevs  also 
suggest  that  public  enthusiasm  for  pollution 
control  IS  matched  by  reluctance  to  pay  even 
a  modest  share  of  the  cost 

This  attitude  will  have  to  change  As  I 
noted  earlier,  the  beneflts  of  cleaner  water 
will  be  achieved  only  by  facing  the  inevitable 
costs,  which  promise  to  be  very  large  Leaving 
industrial  contamination  aside,  rhe  cost  of 
providing  adequate  municipal  '>ewage  treat- 
ment facilities  has,  by  Itself,  been  estimated 
at  over  830  billion  through  the  vear  2000 

The  range  of  cost-versus-benefit  choices  :s 
already  extremely  wide,  and  will  grow  wider 
as  federal,  state,  and  municipal  programs  for 
pollution  control  are  put  into  effect  Only  if 
the  economic   facts   axe   widely   understood 
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can  the  public  make  an  informed  decision 
in  each  ci^ae.  baaed  on  willingness  to  pay  for 
a  stated  degree  .it  water  cleanliness 

The  ciist-versus-beneflt  approach  will  not 
result  m  a  rt.)pia,  with  an  environment  as 
pure  as  our  flrst  pioneers  found  It,  rather. 
It  win  .'esult  in  water  quality  that  Is  accept- 
able an'l  compatible  with  the  multiple  needs 
of  a  technology-centered  society 

It  IS  rlear  'hit  the  responsibility  to  act 
in  defense  of  ,jur  esjinitiai  natural  resourcee. 
such  .IS  water,  extends  iicross  the  entire  so- 
cial structure  of  the  oatlon  Individuals,  in- 
dustry and  local  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments .\s  an  extension  of  its  Internal  plin- 
nlng.  'he  petroleum  indu.nrv  rerognlzes  that 
It  should  cooperative  ictlvely  with  govern- 
ment The  widespre:id  yet  hx-alUed  nature 
of  w.iier  pollution  has  tended  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  dltferent  levels  of  govern- 
rnent^aiunK  more  or  lesa  Independentlv— 
have  endeavored  to  cope  with  problem?  bv 
.ipplM.'iK  widely  varying  forms  of  leglslati  m 
and   regulation 

It  Ls  our  belief  that  scientific  knowledge 
and  a  sense  of  mx-IkI  responslblUtv  are  the 
onlv  sound  bases  fr.r  legislation  and  regula- 
tion Having  developed  control  programs  re- 
quiring large-sc.tleexpendl'ures  to  meet  vary- 
ing gi)vprnnient,il  requirements  and  being 
subject  to  future  regulatorv  activi'v  we 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  tieed  fcr  definite 
goals  Without  clear  objectives,  crash  pro- 
irrains  rather  fhan  planned  ones  are  likely 
•o  result  This  leads  to  .i  situation  In  which 
•■••ervone  Is  sure  'o  lose,  but  not  at  all  cer- 
tain  'o  win 

Pollution  problems  are  not  monolithic: 
they  vary  widely  according  to  geographical 
conditions  In  referen.  e  to  regulatxiirv  ^espon- 
slbilltv  the  f)etrolcum  industry  suppons  the 
principle  that  the  level  of  government  best 
able  to  cope  with  .i  specific  cooservaUon 
problem  has  the  respt)nslblllty  to  take  neces- 
sary action. 

Such  action  should  be  tailored  to  Irtcnl 
conditions  Mere  copying  nf  regulations 
adopted  bv  other  governmental  units  falls 
to  recognize  the  diversity  of  local  needs  It 
Is  part  of  industry's  responsibility  to  work 
to  help  clarlfv  these  lr>r;ii  needs 

So  far  iis  the  petroleum  Industry  Is  i-on- 
•emed  I  think  we  have  made  commendable 
progress  in  trying  to  work  out  realistic  md 
attainable  timetables  for  water  pollution 
abatement  In  conjunction  with  the  various 
governmental  agencies  involved  In  nearly 
everv  instance  of  which  I  am  aware,  our 
operations  have  been  scheduled  to  exceed 
the  eetabli.shed  .md  projected  requirements, 
and  wp  expect  to  continue  on  this  course. 

I  might  note  that  this  task  \3  not  being 
made  anv  easier  for  u.s  by  recent  efforts  to 
increase  'he  level  of  federal  f-ixatlon  on  pe- 
troleum operations  In  .ippralslng  the  future, 
the  central  long-term  pr.ihlem  facing  the 
petroleum  Industry  is  how  to  meet  Us  huge 
demands  for  c.ipital 

Total  capital  .ind  exploration  expenditures 
by  'he  domestic  oil  Indu-stry  last  year  rose 
to  an  estimated  ?9  billion,  over  half  of  which 
was  called  for  In  exploration  and  produc- 
tion The  total  represents  an  Increase  of  50 
per  cent  since  196.3,  and  the  problem  of  gen- 
erating funds  of  this  magnitude  year  after 
year  Is  luiite — e.speclal!y  in  m  era  of  infla- 
tion compounded  by  a  relentless  cost-price 
squee.»e  With  rising  demand  for  both  oil 
and  gas,  it  Is  clear  that  capital  needs  are 
going  ro  accelerate  even  faster,  on  the  basis 
of  the  recent  record 

This  means  that  appropriation  requests  for 
pollution-control  activities  will  have  to  com- 
pete for  a  share  of  increasingly  hard-come- 
by  capital  fimds  needed  to  carry  out  our  basic 
business  of  fueling  the  economy 

If  the  expenditures  called  for  are  based 
on  fac'ual  evidence  indicating  that  demon- 
strable social  benefits  will  outweigh  eco- 
nomic costs,  and  that  the  timetables  are 
realistic,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  petroleum 
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industry    wllll    accomplish    Its   share   of   the 
Job   We  are  committed  to  do  no  less. 

Wateb  Pollution:  Coohdi.nation  for 
Control 
I  By  John  L  Qllllsi 
It  Is  a  pleasure  u>  be  at  your  very  impor- 
tant Conven'lon    But  I  have  a  confession  ;o 
m.ike 

I  am  a  iion-experf  in  a  field  In  which 
you  people  are  the  acknowledged  expert'  — 
the  control  of  water  pollution  But.  l:ke 
yourselves  I  am  involved  m  the  quest  lor 
practical  solutions  And  I  do  liavi*  some 
pretty  definite  and  hopefully,  not-'oo-unn- 
lormed  opinions  on  the  subject  So.  1  tha..k 
you  for  inviting  me  to  share  them  v.i'h  yo  i. 
My  opinions  reg.irding  wate.--  pollution  re 
tempered  largely  by  two  things  First.  I  -.pcMi 
manv  leisure  hours  out  of  doors-  in  *;.e 
meadows,  m  the  wo<->ds.  or  on  some  lake  r 
stream  I've  seen  what  human  neel'eer.ce 
does  to  the  environment  But  at  the  .s.iri;e 
time,  as  an  executive  of  a  large  corporation, 
I  know  that  responsible  pollution  ..b.itenm.t 
involves  both  triumphs  and  frustrations 

I  do  nox  intend  to  belabor  the  fact  that 
each  of  us — wha'>^ver  our  station  In  -.se 
scheme  of  things — has  a  responsibility  -.i 
help  improve  the  quality  of  our  surround- 
ings We  all  know  that  Rather  I  would  like 
to  suggest  a  line  of  "ttack-i  strategy,  if  \ou 
win — ti  help  bring  the  problem  to  man.iiise- 
able  proportions  by  1980. 

Liet  me  start  by  referring  to  my  home  b.i  e. 
To  a  degree.  Mons.into's  appro.ich  to  ,-o;iii- 
tlon  control  sum.'narlze.'!  the  line  of  ^t>i'•k 
I  shall  discuss  in  a  lew  moments     .  . 

First,  we  cooperate  with  p(illut!on  cont.'-:>l 
officials  ajid  agencies  at  all  our  location  com- 
munities In  the  j)as'  two  years,  with  guid- 
ance from  those  agencies,  we  have  spent 
roughly  I5-mllllon  dollars  to  curb  pollution 
at  our  locations  We  al-so  coordinate  our  ef- 
forts within  the  company,  through  .  emtnais 
workshops  rid  other  exchanges  of  tdeis  and 
experience 

Second,  many  of  our  key  people  are  direct- 
ly Invc.lved  in  a  range  of  pollution  abatemeut 
activities  The  company's  president.  Ed  Bock, 
lor  instance  Is  former  chairman  of  the  M.m- 
uf.icturlng  Chemists'  Association's  advisory 
council  on  environmental  health  We  are  also 
proud  of  our  Ron  Sadow  Two  years  .igo.  your 
orgnnlzatlcn  awarded  him  your  Wllii:un 
Rudolfs  Award  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  industrial  pollution  control, 

.^nd  third,  as  you  all  know.  Monsanto  re- 
cently took  an  even  more  dynamic  stance  by 
moving  into  pollution  control  as  n  full- 
fledged  business  venture 

In  short,  we  believe  there  is  only  one  ra- 
tional way  to  manage  pollution  problem?  — 
and  that  1.'^  through  an  all-out.  fully-coorai- 
nated.  head-on  attack. 

A  moment  ago.  I  suggested  1980  as  a  target 
year  to  bring  water  pollution  under  control. 
When  you  consider  what  we  Americans  have 
achieved  in  the  conquest  of  outer  space  in 
the  past  decade,  a  ten-year  program  :o 
cleanse  Inner  space  seems  to  ine  nn  altogether 
reasonable  projxjsitlon. 

It  may  be  that  the  same  Idea  will  be  ex- 
pressed later  this  month,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  convenes  the  National 
Executives'  Conference  on  Water  Pollution 
Abatement  Assistant  Secretary  Carl  Klein 
spoke  of  It  in  his  keynote  remarks. 

.^n  objective  of  the  Executives'  Conference 
Is  to  bring  the  environmental  program  of 
businesses  and  government  into  closer  align- 
ment And  I.  for  one,  applaud  that  objec- 
tive. Without  the  fullest  cooperation  of  .lU 
concerned,  the  nation's  water  pollution  will 
never  be  truly  resolved. 

For  that  reason.  I  expect  the  Interior  De- 
partment might  want  to  consider  following 
through  with  other  Conferences,  that  are 
even  wider  In  scope.  One  such  Conference 
might   even    represent    the   widest    practical 
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range  of  Interests,  both  public  and  private. 
Its  purpose  could  be  to  unify  the  nation's 
many  abatement  eflorts  In  a  common  attack 
on  water  pollution. 

'iTour  own  Federation,  for  one,  could  con- 
tribute in  many  ways  to  an  ecumenical  con- 
ference of  that  sort  To  give  It  a  descriptive 
name.  It  might  be  called  the  National  Con- 
ference to  Coordinate  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Activities. 

And  there  are  a  number  of  fairly  obvious 
topics  I  believe  such  a  Coordination  Con- 
ference would  need  to  cover 

The  matter  of  goels,  for  instance.  How 
much  pollution  control  can  we  reasonably 
attain  by  1980'  By  that  year,  according  to 
one  leading  scientist,  our  output  of  sewage 
and  related  waterborne  wastes  will  be  suf- 
ficient. In  dry  seasons,  to  consume  all  the 
oxygen  In  all  our  river  systems.  And  to 
niagnlfv  the  problem,  the  American  require- 
ment for  fresh  water  Is  expected  to  about 
double  t)€tween  now  and  1980. 

Of  course,  most  of  this  demand  will  have 
to  be  met  by  reuse.  And  that  makes  the 
quality  requirements  of  the  local  water  sup- 
plv  even  more  critical. 

Then.  I  Image  the  Conference  will  want 
t.T  assess  our  technological  ability  to  meet 
those  goals.  Again  and  again,  we  Americana 
have  shown  a  remarkable  facility,  where 
problem-solving  is  concerned.  Witness  our 
space  programs  Furthermore,  as  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  observes  in  their  re- 
cent study,  a  lot  of  our  existing  water  pol- 
lution control  technology  Is  being  utilized 
too  little— if  at  ail. 

To  make  efficient  use  of  our  present  tech- 
nology, though,  the  Conference  would  need 
to  ask  some  pretty  basic  questions — such  as, 
How  pure  does  the  water  need  to  be? 
and.  Can  we  actually  afford  to  attain  that 
decree  of  purity? 

In  other  words,  whatever  standards  are 
established,  thev  should  be  reasonable.  Water 
of  pristine  purity  is  attainable — if  we  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Tliai,  in  turn,  raises  another  question  for 
the  Conference  Namely,  are  we.  as  American 
citizens,  willing  to  pay  our  share  for  an  Im- 
proved envlronmenf  According  to  a  recent 
Oallup  s„rvev.  the  ansiwer  is.  Yes.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  respondents  said  they 
w  niid  be  willing  to  pay  some  additional  taxes 
!  J  improve  our  natural  surroundings. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  *ome  of  E>r. 
Gallup's  respondents  did  not  realize  the  trne 
cost  of  pollution  control  Let's  suppose,  for 
pxtmple.  that  an  all-out  campaign,  natlon- 
v^ide.  were  to  be  initiated  tomorrow  to  build 
or  correct  the  highest-priority  waste  water 
treatment  facilities.  That  includes  munici- 
p.il  and  industrial  treatment  plants,  plus  the 
required  sewers  Over  the  next  five  years,  the 
cc.<t  would  be  an  estimated  29-bimon  dollars. 
Tliat's  a  lot  of  money.  It's  equal  to  about 
1)0  dollars  per  year  per  .American.  Still,  it's 
les.<;  than  the  total  federal  expenditures  on 
space  programs  in  the  past  five  years.  What- 
ever the  price,  however,  it  will  eventually 
have  to  be  oorne  by  all  of  us. 

Such  expenditures  will  be  money  down 
the  drain,  so  to  speak,  unless  there  is  a 
strong,  clearly  defined  working  relationship 
among  all  parties  involved.  Remarkably 
en-u<.;h.  this  in  not  alwavs  the  case.  The 
respective  responsibilities  among  various  lo- 
cal state  and  federal  agencies  are  some- 
t.mes  poorly  coordinated. 

•■\s  a  case  In  point.  I  read  recently  of  a 
company  that  has  been  dumping  tons  of 
solid  waste  into  a  nearby  lake.  So  far.  the 
ccmpiaints  of  the  local  citizenry  have  been 
to  no  avail.  Last  year,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  called  upon  that  company  to  stop 
the  dumping.  Whereupon,  the  company  pro- 
duced a  dumping  permit.  Issued  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  EnglneerB, 

Last  I  heard.  Interior  had  abandoned  Its 
insistence,  and  dropped  the  problem  In  the 
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laps  of  the  states  bordering  the  lake.  So  far 
as  I  know,  that's  how  the  matter  stands 
today — unresolved. 

Take  another  example.  Interior  has  re- 
quired each  state  to  guarantee  that  munic- 
ipalities will  have  secondary  treatment  In 
operation  within  the  next  five  years.  As  you 
know,  many  states  have  already  raised  their 
matching  share.  Some  have  even  preflnanced 
the  federal  portion. 

Yet,  as  former  Undersecretary  of  the  In- 
terior, David  S.  Black,  recently  observed,  "The 
federal  government — which  Imposed  this  re- 
quirement— has  not  kept  Its  side  of  the  bar- 
gain." Dollars  sufnclent  to  the  task  have 
simply  not  been  appropriated 

In  contrast,  let's  consider  an  example  of 
well-coordinated  environmental  control.  Not 
long  ago.  a  large  mining  company  decided  to 
open  a  new  operation  in  Colorado.  Hopefully, 
the  company  could  carry  out  the  operation 
with  minimum  damage  to  the  area.  So.  it 
sought — and  got — the  advice  of  a  number  of 
organizations,  both  public  and  private. 

With  the  advice  of  those  groups,  the  com- 
pany built  two  reservoirs,  several-thousand 
feet  of  underground  pipeline  and  other  fa- 
cilities. As  a  result,  two  lovely  mountain 
streams  were  protected  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  virtually  destroyed.  I  understand 
the  company  has  recently  stocked  one  of 
the  reservoirs  with  trout,  and  opened  it  to 
fishermen. 

A  good  question  to  ask  at  this  point  might 
be:  Why  don't  more  industries  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  that  mining  company  and  Invest  In 
a  clean  environment?  One  reason  is  that 
most  companies  must  be  able  to  Justify  a 
major  capital  investment  to  their  stock- 
holders. Pollution  control  Installations  are 
usually  costly  and  non-profit  producing, 
and  are,  therefore,  difflcult  to  Justify. 

That  being  so,  a  sensible  idea  would  be  to 
offer  economic  incentives — such  as  tax 
credits — to  businesses  that  take  swift,  de- 
cisive action  to  control  pollution. 

In  addition,  federal  legislators  may  want 
to  enact  laws — stricter  than  those  now  on 
the  books — compelling  industrial  pollution 
control  by  a  specified  time.  I  expect  that  ap- 
proach could  be  highly  successful — provided, 
the  laws  applied  equally  to  all.  Inequitable 
enforcement  would  give  some  companies  an 
advantage  over  their  competitors,  and.  there- 
fore, the  laws  would  be  self-defeating. 

Stronger  pollution  control  laws  would  en- 
able businesses  to  Justify  their  expenditures 
for  abatement  equipment.  After  all,  most  of 
us  are  happy  to  obey  the  law — particularly. 
when  there's  a  policeman  watching  us. 

Based  on  past  performance,  however.  I  ex- 
pect that  some  industries  will  vigorously  op- 
pose the  enactment  of  stlffer  pollution  control 
laws.  To  do  so.  however,  would  be  to  oppose 
the  trend  of  the  times.  The  fact  is,  stlffer  laws 
are  being  enacted  right  now — whether  we 
like  them,  or  not.  California's  new  water 
quality  act  is  an  example.  And  some  exist- 
ing laws  are  being  given  sharper  teeth. 

In  these  clrcimistances,  I  believe  a  more 
constructive  and  enlightened  stance  for  the 
business  community  would  be  one  of  co- 
operation and  coordination.  For  example, 
business  can — and  should — participate  di- 
rectly in  the  framing  of  meaningful  laws  and 
local  water  quality  standards.  Otherwise,  we 
may  well  find  ourselves  shackled  with  stric- 
tures we  cannot  live  with. 

One  major  contribution  the  Conference 
could  make  would  be  to  explore  a  relatively 
new  idea.  This  is  the  concept  that  many  pol- 
lutants can  be  recovered  and  reused.  Some 
people  call  It  "recycling."  A  friend  of  mine 
calls  it  "cash  from  trash." 

Whatever  you  call  it.  there  are  often  busi- 
ness opportimltles  to  be  found  in  the  stuff 
people  throw  away.  When  we,  at  Monsanto, 
first  considered  going  into  environmental 
control  systems  as  a  business,  we  started  by 
making  a  checklist  of  substances  that,  are 
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commonly  cast  off — to  become  pollutants  of 
air,  water  or  land. 

The  resulting  list  viras  a  long  one  Kventu- 
ally,  we  had  to  turn  it  over  to  a  computer. 
But  that  list  revealed  some  interesting  facts 
about  pollutants  .  .  . 

Aluminum  beer  and  soda  cans  are  an  ex- 
ample. You  see  them  every  day,  cluttering 
our  highways  and  waterways.  Chances  are, 
most  of  those  cans  will  be  around  for  years,' 
because — unlike  some  other  substances—^ 
aluminum  does  not  rust  or  corrode. 

But,  If  people  knew  the  monev  thev  could 
get  for  them.  I'll  bet  you'd  see  the  cans 
picked  up  in  a  hurry.  According  to  Reynolds 
Aluminum,  the  scrap  value  of  those  cans  is 
now  about  200  dollars  a  ton. 

Likewise,  considerable  treasure  is  going 
up  in  smoke— literally.  From  the  stacks  of 
coal-burning  power  stations  and  factories, 
some  300  million  dollars'  worth  of  sulfur 
oxides  are  lost  to  the  atmosphere  each  year. 
Yet  those  sulfur  oxides  could  be  recovered  as 
marketable  sulfuric  acid. 

Fly-ash,  from  those  same  stacks,  contains 
potentially  recoverable  amounts  of  rare  and 
costly  metals — such  as  beryllium  and  ger- 
manium. After  these  metals  have  been  re- 
covered, the  fly-a^h  can  be  further  used  for 
construction,  road  building,  or  agricultural 
purposes. 

Waste  water,  both  industrial  and  munici- 
pal, makes  for  special  problems,  of  course 
Such  pollutants  as  organlcs,  nutrients,  vi- 
ruses, inorganic  salts,  and  even  heat,  are  dif- 
ficult to  process.  And  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  grows  with  each  passing  vear.  Still, 
given  the  funds  and  the  will  to  "succeed,  I 
see  no  reason  why  these  pollutants,  too,  can- 
not be  utilized — or  eliminated  altogether. 

Heat,  for  example,  is  simply  good  energy 
going  unused.  But  in  Oregon,  warm  water 
from  industries  Is  being  used  experimentally 
to  Irrigate  farmlands.  Early  reports  Indicate 
the  extra  warmth  speeds  the  growth  and  In- 
creases the  size  of  plants 

In  some  European  industrial  communi- 
ties, factories  share  their  steam  and  hot 
process-water,  then  pipe  it  to  nearby  hous- 
ing developments  for  central  heating. 

Removal  of  biodegradable  organlcs  is  a 
perpetual  headache,  of  course.  You  people 
are  familiar  with  the  shortcomings  of  most 
of  the  conventional  procedures.  They  are 
often  variable  in  efficiency,  and  they  usually 
require  large  tracts  of  valuable  acreage  to 
construct.  In  this  regard,  new  and  novel 
ideas  are  needed  to  reduce  BOD  more  de- 
pendably, and  with  less  expenditure  of 
money  and  land. 

My  point  is,  that  all  of  us — we  in  Indtistry, 
in  particular — can  exj>ect  ourselves  to  become 
Increasingly  involved  in  this  recover-or- 
elimlnate  concept  of  pollution  control.  It 
may  ?ven  be  that.  h?forfl  long,  the  manufac- 
turer of  a  new  product  will  be  required  to 
account  for  that  product's  ultimate  disposal. 
If  It  comes  to  that— and  it  probably  will — 
the  time  to  plan  would  be  at  the  product's 
development  stage  At  that  point,  it  would 
be  relatively  easy  to  determine: 

(1)  whether  the  product  can  be  used  and 
reused,  perpetually: 

(2)  converted  to  some  other  u.seful  form; 
or 

(3)  neutralized  entirely.  In  some  non-pol- 
luting manner. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  those  three  choices  are 
the  only  alternatives  to  pollution  of  water, 
air  or  land.  There  are  no  other.  Therefore,  it 
Is  upon  perpetual  use,  recovery  or  total  neu- 
tralization of  pollutants  that  an  abatement 
strategy  must  focus. 

Like  a  well-known  headache  remedy,  the 
strategy  must  be  a  combination  of  active  in- 
gredients. The  Ingredients  include  clearly- 
defined  goals  .  .  .  regulations  that  are  strong 
yet  reasonable  ...  a  system  of  incentives 
to  hasten  the  adoption  of  the  proi>er  treat- 
ment facilities. 
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MoBt  of  All.  th«  itrate^  requlrw  the  un- 
■wwrvlng  cooperation  of  all  thoee  tnvolved-- 
pubUc  and  private  lecton.  alike 

I  realize  there  U  nothing  particularly  novel 
In  auggeatlng  that  all  sectors  combine  forcee 
to  do  batue  with  polluuon  The  Department 
of  the  Interior,  among  othere.  baa  urged  ae 
much  on  many  occaalnns. 

The  Department  hae  never  h:»d  a  better 
opportunity  than  noH«r  to  iranalate  that  idea 
into  acuon.  For  one  thing,  public  sentiment 
U  now  inclined  toward  doing  something" 
about  polluuon. 

roi'.owxr.g;  the  National  Executives'  Con- 
ference the  Interior  Department  couid— 
and  should— announce  plans  for  a  National 
Conference  :n  Coordinate  Water  Pollution 
Control  Actlvltl«  The  ecope  of  such  a  Con- 
ference ought  to  comprise  the  widest  pos- 
sible representation  And  I'a  object  should 
be  to  Initiate  an  all-out  fully-coordinated, 
ten-vear  program  againat  water  pollution 

Arranging  for  a  Conference  of  such  mag- 
nitude win  not  be  an  easy  task,  to  be  sure 
But  th<»  rfsnon-^s  t.  such  a  Conference  'a-.uM 
more  than  compensate  the  effect  involved. 
The  Coordination  Conference  shou!d  de- 
flnltely  set  Its  sights  high  But  'here  should 
be  no  IK'islona  that  water  pollution  can  be 
tofa;:v  eliminated  In  a  ten-year  span  Stin 
glv^a  an  .»i:-out  .idequarelv  reinforced 
campaign  I  flnnly  believe  the  problem  can 
be  reduced  to  manageable  proportions  in 
that  time 

And  If  we  can  accomplish  that  much    I'm 
sure   you   agree    we  will   have   accomplished 

a  !ot- 

Oin  Compact's  Att.*cx  nv  WsTr.n  PoLLrrioN 
'  By  BrooKs  McCormlck ) 
I  welcome  the  undersecretary's  invl-atlon 
to  partlclpat"  In  the  flrst  aovernment-lndu.s- 
try  water  pollution  conference  Indeed,  I  am 
honored,  along  with  mv  employer  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company,  for  the  privilege 
of  kicic-off  position  m  this  two-dav  svmp<i- 
slum  .jn  water  pollurl  .n  .iba'ement  It  may 
well  be  true  thLs  nation  and  -he  world  fare 
no  graver  problems  'han  those  of  environ- 
ment Almost  evervwhere  we  look  we  see 
the  signs  .7f  environmental  deterioration 

The  history  of  man  has  been  the  history 
of  his  efforrs  to  take  command  of  hla  en- 
vironment to  eon'rol  those  element*  around 
him  up<-in  which  he  clepemis  for  his  very  life 
HLs  method  'hroughout  most  of  that  period 
has  been  e.xtremely  primitive  and  short- 
sighted He  hM  been  concerned  only  with 
'he  !mmed:y»-e  eTerrg  ,if  his  actions,  with 
soUiMons  for  Imminent  problems  and  answers 
to  current  questions 

He  has  been  so  Impressed  tha'  his  environ- 
ment out  of  control,  could  destrov  h-m  that 
he  has  been  oblivious  of  the  possibility  that 
he  mlghr  destrov  (f  — and  Mm.self  In  -he  proc- 
ess And  he  has  become  iware  of  that  possi- 
bility only  m  the  most  recent  history  It  may 
be  one  uf  the  m.:>st  Important  lessons  man- 
kind can  ever  learn 

This  year  we  have  been  privileged  and 
thrilled  to  witness  -he  first  landing  of  human 
tieings  on  "le  moon  Many  people  have  at- 
tempted to  assess  the  significance  of  that 
feat,  and  I'  will  probably  be  years  before  we 
win  appreciate  Its  full  meaning  But  If  it 
does  no  more  than  offer  us  'he  experience 
of  a  completely  hostile  environment,  it  can 
be  wnr-h  ;ta  enormous  cost  U  it  helps  only  to 
awaJten  ,jiir  appreciation  of  this  life-sup- 
porting planet  and  quicken  our  re.solve  to 
preserve  it,  the  money  this  nation  has  spent 
and  will  spend  on  '-mar  exploration  will 
prove  to  have  been  a  barifam 

So  while  water  Is  the  subject  of  our  deJlb- 
eratiuns  tod«v  I  believe  *e  nned  '«j  be  a*are 
that  It  u  concern  for  rora:  enviroument  that 
has  brought  'as  together  There  can  be  no 
question  that  we  must  end  the  pollution  of 
water  But  neither  should  we  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  measures  we  take  for  abate- 
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ment  must  be  made  In  context  with  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  our  total  environment  We 
win  be  treating  one  element  of  something 
that.  In  easence.  Is  Indivisible  This,  It  seems 
to  me,  must  be  the  underlying  qualification 
of  everything  we  say  tixlav 

I  will,  of  course,  be  speaking  for  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  and,  therefore. 
In  a  sense,  I  will  be  representing  the  farm 
equipment  industry  as  some  of  the  advance 
literature  for  the  coufer»nce  h.is  suggested 
At  the  same  time.  I  must  point  out  that  my 
Company  is  also  .\  maker  of  trucks  and  con- 
struction equipment  as  well  .is  internal  com- 
bustion and  gas  turbine  engines,  aerospace 
oniponentj    and  steel 

la  short.  I  do  not  represent  my  assigned 
category  in  the  same  exclusive  way  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  program  represent 
theirs  A  more  pertinent  catesorv  for  us 
would  be  aut<->motlve  metalwwrklng"  be- 
cause the  majorltv  of  InfernaUonal  Har- 
vester produc's  move  m  wheels  or  tracks  and 
.ire  self-propelled  and  because  the  bulk  of 
our  manufacturing  operations  are  classified 
aa  metalworklng 

Still,  the  ,»ttuude  of  my  Company  t<3ward 
water  pollution  la  parUcular.  and  human 
environment  In  generil,  gets  Its  essential 
character  from  our  origin  a,s  a  farm  equip- 
ment company  and  our  long  alliance  with 
agriculture 

It  takea  Mt'le  imagination  to  a-ssoclate 
farm  eqvupment  companies  with  a  consuming 
interest  in  t  he  consorvaUon  of  water  and  soil 
resources  You  can  go  back  as  far  .is  you  like 
In  the  hlsuar  of  the  Industry  .ind  tlnd  docu- 
aienteu  evidence  if  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ment* in  promoting  and  teaching  conser.a- 
tion 

And  incidentally  this  was  not  'conservn- 
•lon  for  conservation's  sake"  which.  Time 
Magazine  sa^-s.  has  been  freely  scorned"  by 
Secretary  Hickel  It  wa.s  ccnservsitlon  to  en- 
hance the  life  supfhirt  elements  for  growing 
plant.s  i.x)aser.-atlon  t..  maintain  aiid  Im- 
prove -Jie  quality  of  the  agricultural  onvlron- 
ment 

Now  I'm  not  godng  Ui  tell  yo>i  it  was  .sheer 
.iltruisin  that  originally  motivated  farm 
equipment  companies  Nor  was  it  any  clair- 
voyant vLslon  of  the  day  man  would  begin 
to  realize  he  was  seriously  In  danger  of  de- 
stroving  his  environment  It  '*tvs  Just  plain. 
g'>od  buaaneas  Water  and  soil  conservation 
for  the  f.irmer  was  also  niarket  consermtlon 
for  the  Company 

But  precisely  for  that  reason,  a  highly  fa- 
"orable  attitude  toward  the  conservation  of 
environmental  resources  became  IngrUned 
■ery  early  m  the  structure  of  our  Company — 
lUid.  I  ;un  aure  In  that  of  o'her  farm  equip- 
meiu  flrms  A  natural  feelln^-  of  responsibil- 
ity for  our  ••orporate  economic  well-being 
bec-vme  interchangeable  with  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  ,j^cul- 
tural  environment  The  relaUonshlp  between 
them  was  .^  compelling  .ts  It  was  obvious 

Another  str->ng  influence  on  the  present 
attitude  of  my  Company  toward  envlrrjnmen- 
u;  problems  *-bs  the  change  that  .jccurrcd 
nearly  -hir'v  years  .igo  in  our  basic  concept 
of  the  business  like  many  other  nrms,  ours 
had  grown  up  with  the  belief  that  the  affairs 
of  our  enterprise  were  largely  private,  that 
our  major  obligation  to  the  public  was  to  be 
law-abiding,  ethical  and  oonstructue  in  our 
decisions  ,ind  actions 

Then  a  former  president  of  our  Company 
introduced  the  concept  that  when  a  rorpo- 
ratli'ii  reaches  a  certain  size,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
purely  private  business  organization  and  be- 
comes, in  a  sense  a  social  In;  titutlon.  He 
felt  'his  was  true  because  such  size  made 
the  <'(jmpany  .i  tremendous  Influence,  for 
good  or  bad  on  the  lives  of  thousands  and 
thou.sands  of  people 

Prom  this  change  >f  thinking  evolved  the 
concept  wf  an  enterprise  operated  not  only 
in  'Jie  Intereati  of  its  owners  but  equally  la 
those  of  its  customers,  its  employes  and  the 
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communities   In   which   Its   people   live   and 
conduct  business 

The  implication  of  this  point  oX  view  are 
many  and  varied  But  essentially  It  stands 
as  a  formalized  ,  Utement  of  social  responsi- 
bility, a  statement  made  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  It  became  fashionable  u> 
charge  business  and  industry  with  an  utter 
lack  of  social  consclou-ness 

The  significance  of  this  statement  In  I'p 
context  of  today's  conference  If  readily  atj- 
parent  For  when  we  talk  about  water  pol- 
lution ^peclflcaJly  or  about  environment 
generally,  we're  actually  talking  about  so- 
clety— about  people  and  the  effects  of  cri- 
vironment  ufxin  them 

Then  there  is  a  third  reason  for  Interna- 
tional Harvester's  sincere  concern  ab<iut  en- 
vironmental problems  It  grows  out  of  the 
rlrst  two.  and  it  Is  shared  by  the  entire  larm 
equipment  Industry, 

We  are  Justifiably  proud  of  the  contrllm- 
tlo-i  our  Company  and  Uil.s  industry  hu'.e 
made  in  lifting  the  burden  of  drudgery  from 
the  farmer  and  thereby  helping  to  iinlck 
the  door  to  the  highest  sU,ndard  of  living  in 
thl  nation  that  the  world  has  ever  known 
Had  It  not  been  for  agrlculturnl  mechani- 
zatlon,  70  or  80  percent  of  our  ["^pulatl.  n 
would  still  be  farming  and  farming  labor-- 
ously  Tlie  Industries  represented  here  todav 
would  be  vastly  different  if  they  existed  ,it 
all.  The  professions  would  have  few  practi- 
tioners. And  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ■ 
Jurisdiction  might  still  be  limited  to  the 
general  land  office.  tJie  patent  office,  the 
bureau  of  Indian  affairs  and  the  pension  ot- 
rtce— as  It  was  in  1849  This  would  still  be  .n 
agrarian  nation. 

But  we  might  also  not  have  a  water  f)o;- 
lution  problem  or  an  air  pollution  problem, 
or  a  traffic  safety  problem,  or  an  urban 
problem 

As  a  developing  nation,  ours  needed  food 
and  fiber  more  than  it  needed  ,\lmost  anv- 
thlng  else.  We  were  not  unlike  many  of  the 
struggling  new  nations  of  the  world  lodav 
The  farm  equipment  industrv  provided  fl.e 
tools  to  meet  the  needs  of  development  \s 
a  result,  farming  eventuallv  ceased  to  be  the 
Ineviuble  vocation  of  our  people,  and  :or 
the  first  time  they  were  free  to  chrose 
among  a  myriad  vocations  essential  to  the 
cotintry's  continuing  development. 

They  were  also  free  to  choose  where  thpv 
would  live,  to  concentrate  themselves  in 
cities  where  the  Increasingly  sophisticated 
nroblems  of  their  advancing  clvtllzathn 
could  be  solved  more  easily  And  ei^sentlallv 
11  has  been  this  concentration  of  lives  and 
living  that  has  revealed  the  problem  of  en- 
vironment to  which  we  address  ourselves 
today 


Our  Industry  as  a  result  of  Its  heritage, 
18  in  a  unique  position  to  understand  ;r' 
responsibility  and  that  of  industry  Kener- 
.iilv,  to  lAke  the  lead  in  ending  pollutioa 
where  we  are  directly  respcm.iible  for  It  And 
I  believe  the  positive,  coonerntlve  action  of 
Industry  and  g,overnment  can  .=et  an  exam:).e 
that  win  motivate  the  kind  of  total  actlin 
our  very  grave  situation  now  demands 

The  stated  p<ilicy  of  Intern-nloinl  H).'- 
vester  in  th"  matter  of  industrial  ptdlutton 
has  evolved  from  this  kind  of  background 
It  very  simply  says  In  twentv-one  words 
Within  the  limits  of  technical  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  our  Companv  Intends  'o 
prevent  pollution  of  water  and  air  by  Its  fs- 
cnitles 

I  want  to  mike  It  clear  this  Is  fullv  .is 
much  a  description  of  pist  practices  .i;  i 
declaration  nf  Intentions.  Fcr  example,  we 
hav — I  almost  suld  .ilwavs,  but  at  least 
for  a  very  long  time — collected  our  spent 
material?- -such  .is  soluble  oils  and  cuttiiu 
oils  ind  disposed  of  them  through  ?caveiiijer 
services  And  as  long  as  16  years  ago,  be- 
fore the  present  level  of  concern  about  wa- 
ter pollution  was  even  Imagined,  we  Installed 
a  waste  treatment  ph.nt  at  our  largest  -rr.clc 
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manufacturing  operation  to  remove  oils  from 
storm  sewers.  At  that  time,  we  even  had 
to  establish  our  own  standards  for  water 
quality.  I  think  It  Is  significant  that  we 
still  believe  that  system  Is  capable  of  per- 
forming within  standards  that  will  even- 
tually be  set  by  pollution  control  author- 
ities. 

As  of  the  end  of  our  1968  fiscal  year, 
we  had  spent  more  than  814  million  for 
installation  of  water  and  air  pollution  con- 
trols 111  the  present  decade, 

A  few  moments  ago.  I  used  the  generic 
term  "metalworklng"  and  "automotive"  to 
aeflne  the  essential  nature  of  our  manu- 
lacturlng  activities  Compared  with  many 
oi  those  represented  here  today  and  with 
some  others  not  represented,  these  activi- 
ties do  not  Involve  a  very  large  use  of  wa- 
ter. Therefore,  I  would  be  the  first  to  ad- 
mit that  the  water  pollution  problem  we 
Uced  In  most  of  our  plants  Is  considerably 
smaller  than  that  of  iome  of  our  other 
.-.peAkers 

We  do  operEte  a  small  steel  mill  in  Chl- 
cftco.  however,  which  does  consume  water  in 
significant  quantities  There  was  a  time  when 
this  plant— which  has  a  capacity  of  about 
one  million  tons  of  steel  a  year— probably 
used  as  much  process  water  as  all  our  metal 
working  operatluns  combined. 

I  say  "iherc  vva.s  a  time"  this  was  true.  It 
u  not  true  today,  because  we  have  been 
n.iiking  dramatic  reductions  in  our  require- 
ment for  input  water  In  steel  making.  Per- 
haps a  word  about  our  accomplishment  at 
'Ills  plant  -IH  Wisconsin  Steel  Works — is  in 
order.  For  it  does  represent  a  type  of  indus- 
trial operation  In  which  water  pollution 
control  is  particularly  dlfl^cult. 

By  the  way,  this  mill  is  located  some  ten 
miles  t,outh  of  the  Loop,  and  the  origin  of 
Us  name  is  now  growing  somewhat  obscure. 
We  began  earnestly  to  combat  water  pol- 
lution at  Wisconsin  Steel  25  years  ago  when 
'.ve  installed  our  first  thickener  for  separating 
hioit  furnace  flue  dust  from  water.  At  that 
time  we  were  drawing  perhaps  120  million 
gallons  of  water  per  day  from  the  Calumet 
River  and  were  discharging  virtually  all  of  It 
directly  Into  the  river  through  thirteen 
outfalls. 

Today,  through  the  processes  of  cooling, 
cleaning,  and  recirculation,  we  have  cut  ovir 
demand  for  Input  water  by  one-half  and  have 
completely  eliminated  all  but  three  outfalls. 
This  has  cost  our  Company,  along  with  air 
pt  llutlon  control  devices.  $n.5  million  at  this 
one  installation  Our  remaining  plans  call  for 
expenditures  of  several  millions  more.  When 
thi.s  progr.im  Is  completed  It  is  contemplated 
that  we  will  be  drawing  only  five  million 
gallons  of  water  from  the  river  and  that 
there  will  be  no  outfalls  to  It, 

Of  course.  In  the  process  of  accomplishing 
this,  we  have  spent  considerably  larger  sums 
literally  to  replace  our  traditional  production 
method  with  an  entirely  new  one.  We 
switched  from  open  hearth  to  basic  oxygen 
steel  making,  built  a  new  rolling  mill,  In- 
.•=  tailed  continuous  casting,  vacuum  degassing 
and  a  new  battery  of  coke  ovens,  to  list  Just 
the  major  changes. 

It  Is  clear.  I  am  stire.  that  the  first  cost  of 
solving  our  pollution  problem  at  WUconsln 
Steel  would  have  been  considerably  larger 
had  we  attempted  It  without  making  these 
alterations  In  our  facilities.  The  economic 
advantage  we  achieved  In  modernizing  the 
steelmaklng  process  help  to  partially  offset 
the  cost  of  pollution  control  and  certainly 
hastened  our  accomplishment  of  it. 

No  longer  can  there  be  any  question  that 
such  measures  as  water  pollution  abatement 
must  occupy  the  highest  levels  of  priority  In 
industry  and  government.  But  It  Is  equally 
clear  that  only  a  profitable  enterprise  can 
afford  the  cost  of  what  must  be  done.  Jtist 
as  government  can  spend  nothing  it  does  not 
first  collect  In  taxes.  Industry  can  spend 
nothing  It  does  not  first  earn  in  profit 
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Any  management  today  that  does  not 
understand  its  responsibility  to  society  for 
the  preservation  of  a  living  environment  Is 
derelict  In  Its  duty.  But  an  even  greater 
dereliction  would  be  its  failure  to  perceive 
and  adopt  a  strategy  of  action  that  will  pro- 
vide Income  for  maintaining  the  profitabil- 
ity of  the  enterprise  as  well  as  for  meeting  its 
pressing  social  obligations.  Bankrupt  busi- 
nesses don't  pollute  streams.  But  they  don't 
meet  payrolls  either.  Neither  do  they  pay 
taxes,  manufacture  products,  patronize  sup- 
pliers or  contribute  to  education 

The  principal  Industries  my  Company  rep- 
resents have  not  been  high  profit  Indus- 
tries. Essentially,  we  make  machine  tools  for 
the  most  cost-conscious  professionals  you'll 
find  anywhere— the  farmer,  the  truck  opera- 
tor and  the  construction  contractor.  In  the 
present  decade,  our  net  income  has  averaged 
about  3.6  percent  on  the  dollar  of  sales  We'd 
like  It  to  be  higher  and  we're  doing  every- 
thing we  can  think  of  to  make  it  hleher.  Still 
we  are  not  likely,  in  the  near  term,  to  achieve 
the  Income  levels  enjoyed  by  some  other 
types  of  U,S.  business  flrms. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  first  costs 
of  abatement  equipment  are  high — partic- 
ularly if  it  must  be  installed  in  operating 
plants  not  otherwise  involved  in  sales-or  In- 
come-producing physical  changes.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  cost  (which  some  people 
tend  to  forget)  of  operating,  maintaining 
and  updating  abatement  systems.  The  finest 
equipment  available  is  only  as  good  as  the 
care  It  receives  in  use. 

Our  particular  plan  of  attack  on  both  water 
and  air  pollution  takes  two  forms.  One  ts 
correction,  the  other  avoidance.  Corrective 
action  involves  the  Installation  of  physical 
facilities  and  normally  is  most  practical  when 
an  operation  is  undergoing  some  extensive 
physical  change  or  when  we  are  undertak- 
ing new  construction.  Today  In  my  Com- 
pany, pollution  abatement  Is  a  primary  con- 
sideration In  every  plan  for  facility"  rear- 
rangement and  a  part  of  every  new  construc- 
tion contract. 

For  example,  at  our  Louisville,  Kentucky 
tractor  factory  we  have  Just  announced  a 
$3.5  million  program  to  install  wet  scrub- 
bers and  two  electric  furnaces  for  air  pol- 
lution abatement  in  our  foundry  there.  While 
the  wet  scrubbers  will  clean  the  air.  they  In 
effect  merely  solve  an  air  pollution  prob- 
lem by  creating  a  water  pollution  problem. 
So  our  plans  for  Louisville  also  Include  a 
complete  water  filtration  and  recirculation 
system.  In  the  case  of  the  new  electric  fur- 
naces, which  will  replace  a  pair  of  the  old 
cupolas,  they  will  virtually  avoid  pollution 
at  the  very  outset. 

This  then  leads  to  that  other  arm  of  our 
plan  of  attack — avoidance — which  is  equally 
important  but  somewhat  less  dramatic.  It 
is  required  In  our  Company  today  that,  be- 
fore a  new  process  or  new  material  may  be 
employed  by  any  operation,  prior  approval 
must  be  secured  from  our  Manufacturing 
Research  department.  The  physical  welfare 
of  oiu-  employes  and  avoidance  of  pollution 
are  principal  considerations  of  this  procedure. 
If  water  pollution  proves  to  be  the  potential 
result  of  adopting  a  new  process  or  material, 
our  people  seek  alternatives  that  will  avoid 
it.  The  success  of  this  program  has  been  im- 
pressive In  many  Instances,  and  we  have 
been  able  not  only  to  avoid  pollution  but 
also  the  cost  of  abatement. 

These  two  approaches  to  water  pollution 
abatement,  In  my  opinion,  make  it  possible 
for  business  management  to  meet  its  respon- 
slblUtles  to  society  as  well  as  to  the  enter- 
prise. Its  owners,  employes  and  customers. 
Management  has  no  alternative  but  to  meet 
both  obligations  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 
Such  considerations  as  these  simply  have  to 
be  factors  In  setting  the  timetables  of  abate- 
ment. They  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
along  with  such  other  practical  matters  as 
adequate  time  for  planning  and  engineering. 
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the  ability  of  suppliers  to  deliver  necessary 
hardware,  contractor's  schedules,  and  the 
adoption  of  definitive  codes  by  control 
authorities. 

In  my  view,  there  Is  no  substitute  for  the 
dedicated  desire  of  Industry  and  government 
to  understand  the  gravity  of  the  total  en- 
vironmental problem  and  their  earnest  re- 
solve to  respond  to  it.  There  also  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
economic  needs  of  business  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  solving  these  problems  of  natural 
environment.  Nothing  could  motivate  In- 
dustry to  positive  action  like  real  Improve- 
ment In  the  quality  of  our  economic  environ- 
ment. The  two  are  directly  related,  and  It  Is 
not  likely  we  will  have  one  without  the 
other. 

What  we  have  to  do  can  be  stated  simply 
enough — as  Professor  Odum  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  has  expressed  it ;  "We  have  got  to 
stop  thinking  of  ourselves  as  being  in  the 
growth  stage  of  civilization  and  realize  that 
we  are  In  the  mature  stage.  Up  to  now,  we 
have  been  a  consumptive,  destructive  civiliza- 
tion. We  must  learn  to  re-cycle  and  re-use" 
Thank  you  Indeed  for  your  courteous  at- 
tention, I  look  forward  with  keen  Interest  to 
the  views  and  remarks  of  others  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  most  interesting  panel. 


Remarks  of  LAtmANCE  S.  Rockeffllf.r,  Be- 
fore The  Fifth  Avekt.t:  Association, 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City, 
October  22,  1969 

Thank  you  Mr,  Cutler.  I  appreciate  the 
honor  the  Association  pays  me  today,  I  ac- 
cept It  gratefully,  not  only  for  myself,  but 
also  for  those  with  whom  I  have  been  as- 
sociated over  the  years, 

I  personally  feel  close  to  the  work  of  the 
association.  Not  only  was  I  born  a  few  doors 
off  Fifth,  but  I  have  lived  and  worked  on  the 
Avenue  most  of  my  life  as  have  five  genera- 
tions of  our  family. 

Thus,  we  as  a  family  are  particularly  in- 
debted to  and  pleased  to  be  associated  with 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Association.  Rockefeller 
Center  has  long  been  an  active  and  en- 
thusiastic member.  Father's  goals  In  the 
design  of  Rockefeller  Center  were  very  much 
in  line  with  your  goals. 

As  we  now  know,  he  was  far  ahead  of  his 
times  In  Insisting  that  rentable  space  in 
the  Center  be  sacrificed  so  that  there  would 
be  open  space  and  lower  buildings  as  well  as 
high  rise  towers.  The  fact  that  these  build- 
ings, some  of  them  now  almost  forty  years 
old.  are  competitive  with  the  newest  office 
space  confirms  his  vision  that  good  planning 
and  aesthetic  concern  can  be  good  business. 
The  great  environment  you  have  helped 
to  create  is  testimony  to  your  high  regard 
for  these  same  principles,  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  achievements  today,  but  rather  I  want 
to  bring  to  your  attention  what  I  believe  are 
urgent  neu-  problems  which  need  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  environmental  quality  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  area  Is  closely  linked  with  that  of 
New  York  City  as  a  whole.  You  cannot  be 
an  island  of  beauty  amidst  a  sea  of  ugliness 
for  very  long- 
Thus,  the  most  pressing  environmental 
threats  to  the  greatness  of  the  F^fth  Avenue 
area  are  those  which  face  the  City  generally. 
I  would  rank  them  as  air  pollution,  water  pol- 
lution, and  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
garbage  and  other  forms  of  solid  waste. 

Let's  look  at  what  air  pollution  alone 
means  for  the  Fifth  Avenue  area. 

As  reported  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  Sunday,  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  says 
that  New  York's  air  pollution  is  the  worst 
in  the  country. 

This  is  understandable  because  New  York 
Is  a  complex  mechanism. 

There  are  1.5  million  autos,  trucks,  and 
busses  in  the  City;  500,000  Jets  land  and 
take   off  each   year,   some    12,000   apartment 
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houa«  Incinerators  bum  rraah.  and  150000 
mul'J-dwelllng  healing  uni;«  burn  oil  or 
coal 

The  City  iM*lf  operates  47  furnacea  burn- 
ing rubbish  and  aUnndt  all  of  these  ire  still 
sub-stand<»rd  Con  BWlson  operi'.M  U  power 
generar!n<  Kt,trlv'ns  wlthm  the  City 

Toi^ether  these  sources  send  something 
like  3  mlUion  tons  of  pollutants  i\  year  into 
our  air  For  thc«e  fitsclnated  wUh  statistics 
ur  perhaps  ;us:  interested  in  'heir  health, 
this  means  -h^t  eich  New  VorKer  m'jst  cope 
with  something  like  Sve  timea  t.:s  own  weight 
each  year  In  noxious  substances  in  '.he  air 
What  does  all  'his  stuff  do  to  us  ' 
In  the  first  pUce  It  hurts  our  health  The 
research  on  the  medical  efTects  of  iir  pollu- 
tion is  not  prerise  but  it  di^esn  t  require 
tinusual  percept. on  ti  know  that  tons  of  car- 
bon monoxide  and  hydrxrarbons  and  sul- 
phur can't  do  us  any  gix)d 

We  also  know  that  \IT  pollution  U  expen- 
sive Thl.igs  get  dirty  and  -leaning  costs  go 
up  Chemicals  m  air  pollution  react  with 
mater'.ii.s  .^r.d  shor'en  their  lives  Tires  ladles 
nylons.  br.-i.HS  door  plites  and  even  Ume.sfone 
buildings  ire  eaten  iway  by  the  acids  which 
air  p"ji;u"lon  creates 

One  estimate  says  that  air  pollution  costs 
each  Ajhencun  some  $65  a  year  If  this  Is  true 
acr'ise  tlfe"  country,  the  flgure  must  be  much 
higher  :a  "he  Ptfth  Avenue  area 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  we  are  not  devoting 
enough  "f  our  resources  to  combating  air 
pollution  elTectlvely  New  York  City  spent 
about  S4  million  last  year  .■\cros8  the  coun- 
try the  federal  government  spent  »88  7  mil- 
lion and  most  of  this  is  on  research  rather 
than  control 

We  need  particularly  urgent  efforts  to  over- 
come the  pollution  efTects  of  automobiles 
The  indLiatrv  itself  Is  doing  research,  bur  we 
need  a  parnershlp  effort  of  business,  gov- 
ernment and  citizens  to  accelerate  prog- 
ress dramatically  We.  In  New  York,  must 
Join  with  our  California  frlend.s  in  Inslst- 
ng  upon  aiid  assisting  in  progress 

I  personally  believe  'ha:  we  must  not  only 
develop  cleaner  engines  for  the  future,  but 
we  must  also  and  a  praoilcal  meani  of  reduc- 
ing poUut'on  from  cars  now  on  the  road  If 
we  do  not.  cleaner  air  will  indeed  tie  a  long 
way  i-.ff 

ThU  situa  Icn  of  a  growing  threat  and  too 
little  money  spent  and  too  little  Jictlon  taken 
is  also  true  of  water  pollution  and  solid 
waste  management  across  the  country  and 
he-e  in  New  York  City 

We  don  t  have  time  to  detail  tacts  and 
figures,  but  the  significant  point  Is  that  these 
threats  to  our  overall  environment  are  direct 
threats  to  Plfih  Avenue  also 

No  matter  how  good  a  Job  you  do.  the  air 
on  Fifth  .\venue  3t!ll  blows  from  Hacken- 
sack  and  the  water  flows  from  Pough- 
keep  =  le 

The  people  of  this  country  have  decided 
That  they  want  action  to  clean  up  their 
counfry  They  have  demanded  action  from 
their  poU'lcal  leadersh.p.  but  in  a  sense,  they 
have  been  misled  In  response  to  their  con- 
cern the  Congress  has  enacted  a  number  of 
bold  new  programs  for  environmental  qual- 
ity 

They  look  quite  good  on  'he  hiX)k3.  but 
until  now.  the  money  to  do  the  Job  promised 
;n  the  legislation  iimply  h  v^n  t  been  f  :>rth- 
cominc!  For  example,  the  Congress  author- 
ized (1  billion  for  water  pollution  control 
chu  year,  but  only  »214  million  appeared  in 
the  budget 

Th'.-re  has  been  a  real  citizens  revolt  over 
this,  and  !'  looka  as  though  'he  Congress  Is 
gc-lng  to  appropriate  ^ubatantlally  more 

What  can  vou  aj  an  vssoclation  and  as  cor- 
porate 'i.'id  individual  citizens  do  about  these 
general  threats  to  environment ' 

The  answers  aren  t  as  easy  a.s  'hey  .re 
when  vou  are  dealing  with  your  immediate 
business  area  but  there  are  Important  con- 
triDutluiii  you  can  make.  -/ 
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First,  make  sure  that  the  Fifth  Avenue  area 
ILself  IS  doing  all  it  can  do  to  minimize  its 
contributions  to  air  and  water  pollution  and 
to  exre.ss  r,olid  waate 

Second,  city,  state,  and  federal  programs 
need  your  support  Prom  time  to  time  bond 
l.ssues  appear  on  '.he  ^>«llot  to  provide  funds 
for  pollutltin  abatement  The  dramatic  fact 
Ls  thai  you  and  the  people  of  this  City  voted 
a  '.jilllon  dollars  for  stale  pure  water  pru- 
grai;ia  We  niu.st  continue  this  outstanding 
support  and  encourage  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  becijme  fall  partners 

Third,  your  elected  offlclais  should  know 
how  you  feel  about  these  matters  The  prob- 
lems of  pollution  are  so  vast  that  it  takes 
government  action  to  clean  them  up  and 
government  action  only  comes  about  when 
our  political  leaders  know  that  the  public 
waBU  It. 

Finally.  I  hope  that  this  association  will 
not  only  continue  Us  leadership  In  creating 
a  better  environment  In  which  to  do  busi- 
ness, but  I  hope  that  It  will  expand  its 
influence 

You  have  demonstrated  that  a  qu.'Ulty  en- 
vironment Is  good  buslne.ss  that  It  can  bring 
customers,  and  profit  But  you  liav»  .ilso 
shown  that  environmental  quality  can  bring 
a  special  spirit  a  special  sense  of  place  to 
an  area  which  gl\es  it  excitement  and  mean- 
ing all  of  Its  own. 

Fifth,  Pirk.  and  Lexington  are  rather  long 
avenues  They  run  all  the  way  to  135th 
Atreer  and  beyond  Perhaps  some  of  yon  see 
the  .\braham  Lincoln  Houses  or  the  Rlvlng- 
ton  Houses  m  your  wi>y  to  Scarsdale  in  the 
New  York  Central 

Environmental  quality  Is  Important  there 
as  A'ell  is  further  down  the  Avenue  Trees, 
flowers,  and  revitalized  open  space  can  bring 
dignity  and  pride  and  hope  where  only  de- 
spair existed  before 

For  the  past  two  years  in  'his  very  area. 
in  agresslve  gr  up  of  Harlem  businessmen 
md  •ommunity  leaders  have  been  trying  to 
r;ilse  fund.s  to  ireate  planters  .md  modern 
sldewaltc  kiosk  laclllties  to  enhance  their 
street  scenes  The  City  has  .tgreed  to  match 
their  money  dcUar  tor  dollar  Yet.  thev  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  sufficient  .support, 
and  the  destructive  rioting  after  Dr  King's 
.murder  has  set  them  back  further  This  ap- 
pe.irs  to  be  a  project  worthy  of  support,  and 
I  hope  this  a.ssoclatlon   might   help 

.A  little  over  six  years  from  now  we  will 
celebrate    our    200th    birthday    .as    a    nal.on 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  major  theme 
of  the  celebr.itlon  be  a  dedication  to  protect- 
ing and  enhanclns  our  environment  for  com- 
ing generations  of  Americana. 

There  Is  no  better  birthday  present  we  can 
give  ourselves  and  lur  grandchildren  than  a 
redoubled  effort  to  preserve,  enhance,  and  re- 
deem the  basic  building  blocks  of  .America's 
environment  ,ind  Indeed  Its  greatness — our 
air   our  land,  and  our  water. 

I  hope  that  your  association  will  play  a 
major  role  In  marking  this  date  of  national 
rededlcation — by  not  only  continuing  its 
work  jf  the  p.ist  but  also  by  expanding  Its 
effon.s  across  this  Island  and  across  this  City 
and  in  doing  so,  setting  an  example  for  the 
nation 


working  models  for  urban 
rI':dp:velopmp:nt 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

■  r    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK8ENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  neccmber  18.  1969 

.Mr  M1VK.\  Mr  Sp«'aker.  the  prob- 
lem of  revitalizing  our  decaying  urban 
centers  trouble.s  all  of  us.  Daily  we 
struggle  to  find  effective  ways  to  halt 
urban  blight  and  initiate  urban  progress. 
The  problem  is  so  complex  that  many 
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people   have   despaired  of   finding   any 
workable  .solutions. 

In  light  of  these  complex  problems.  I 
believe  that  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested m  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ronald 
Grzywinski,  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Hyde  Park  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Mr 
Grzywinski  recently  addressed  the  Urban 
Coalition  in  Chicago  on  how  to  redevelop 
our  cities  His  address  reveals  a  depth  of 
understanding  about  this  most  perplex- 
ing problem. 

Mr.  Grzywinski  explains  how  the  bank 
which  he  represents  has  enabled  minor- 
ity businessmen  to  found  and  to  develop 
business  enterprises.  Though  it  is  a  rela- 
tively small  institution.  Hyde  Park  Bank 
ii  Trust  has  been  a  leader  in  backing  up 
Its  rhetoric  with  action.  Based  on  his 
work  with  the  bank  and  other  urban  ac- 
tivities, Mr.  Grzywinski  sets  forth  .s^-ime 
viable  models  for  combining  capital,  tal- 
ent, and  community  control  in  the  cru- 
cial effort  of  redevelopint;  urban  .\merica 

Mr  Grzywlnski's  timely  remarks  fol- 
low: 

Remarks  bt  Mr.  Orztwinski 

I  have  been  asked  to  sf>eak  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Urban  Development  Division  .t: 
the  Hyde  Park  Bank  I  will  do  so  briefly,  and 
then  turn  'o  the  broader  and  deeper  prob- 
lems of  total  urban  economic  development 
with  which  I  am  concerned  at  the  Adlal 
Ste\enson  Institute 

The  Hyde  Park  Bank  is  a  small  to  medium 
size  institution  .\l  year-end  It  had  total  .in- 
sets of  $60  H  mllUcn  and  employed  approxi- 
matelv  125  persons  By  comparison,  the  Ch.ase 
M.inhattan  aank.  second  largest  In  the  na- 
tion, had  total  year-end  resources  of  $1!<  3 
billion,  approximately  315  times  as  large. 
The  bank  is  iocrted  In  the  Hyde  Park-Ken- 
wood Community  approximately  six  miles 
souin  of  downtown  Chicago  and  'he  home 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  community 
of  .50.000  population  Is  liberally  oriented,  ra- 
cially integrated.  .ifHuent.  but  economlcallv 
segregated.  Majority  ownership  of  the  oaiik 
.s  through  a  holdliiK  'Cimpany  whose  stork 
Is  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  community 
residents  and  bank  management.  Illinois 
law   pro.Tiblts  briiiich   banking 

The  Urban  Development  Division  was 
establlslied  In  the  spring  of  1968,  with  .in 
operating  budge'  of  »20.000  to  carry  It 
through  year-end.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to 
extend  credit  to  black  entrepreneurs  for 
business  establishment  or  expanslo.i  At  the 
time  no  Chicago  area  bank  was  interniDy 
organized  specifically  to  finance  and  counsel 
minority  huslnes.'-men.  The  Urban  Develop- 
ment Division  initially  was  .staffed  by  tno 
non-bankers  hired  from  outside  the  bank. 
Milton  Davis,  formerly  employed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  for  three  years  preiii- 
dent  of  the  Chic.igo  Chapter  of  CORE,  was 
named  director.  He  Is  now  a  vice  president  if 
the  bank 

Our  objectives  In  establishing  the  division 
were  three 

First,  to  make  credit  available  at  competl- 
tl;e  interest  rates  through  conventional 
banking  channels  to  credit-worthy  black 
businessmen 

Second,  to  demonstrate  to  the  banking 
community  that,  with  appropriate  dlUe'ene. 
counseling,  ind  selectivity,  loans  to  black 
businessmen  are  not  categorically  an  un- 
manageable or  extraordinary  risk. 

Third,  to  finance  our  urban  development 
activities  without  sacrificing  bank  earnings. 

To  accomplish  this  third  objective  the 
Urban  Development  Division  solicits  depwslts 
from  major  corporations,  churches,  govern- 
ment units,  and  philanthropic  organizations 
which  would  net  normally  do  buslneea  at  a 
small,  outlying  bank.  We  p>ay  the  same  rate 
of  interest  on  their  time  deposits  and  pro- 
vide the  same  level  of  service  for  their  de- 
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mand  account  as  any  other  bank,  but  apply 
a  major  jaortlon  of  our  earnings  on  their  de- 
posit against  the  extraordinary  expense  in- 
curred in  counseling,  processing,  and  servic- 
ing a  portion  of  loans  to  Inexperienced, 
small  businessmen. 

To  date,  the  Urban  Development  Division 
has  made  loans  In  excess  of  $1.4  tnllUon  to 
•ipproxlmately  55  businesses.  At  month  end 
2  loans  were  delinquent  with  no  lose  antici- 
pated; one  loan  of  $1,500  has  been  charged 
off.  but  recovery  has  begun  and  should  be 
completed  within  four  months.  The  division 
;s  supported  by  deposits  totalling  *4  6  million, 
iB.S"";  of  the  bank  total),  from  54  different 
entitles.  Nineteen  of  the  corporations  are 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The 
lull  time  staff  has  grown  to  five,  including  a 
fellow  assigned  by  the  Robert  Kennedy 
Memorial.  The  earnings  allocation  on  sup- 
porting deposits  not  only  recovered  the 
bank's  Initial  $20,000  Investment,  but  has 
completely  offset  the  division's  Increased  op- 
erating expenses  Activities  have  broadened 
to  Include  the  financing  of  community 
owned.  proSt  I'riented  businesses  and  low  in- 
(.xime  housing  projects.  The  community  ob- 
jective Is  to  use  the  profits  from  these  busi- 
nesses to  finance  such  community  projects  as 
liav  care  and  medical  care  centers,  manpower 
■raining  facilities,  supplemental  police  pro- 
tection, sidewalk  lighting,  and  other  com- 
.■nunlt;    needs. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  several  les- 
.sons: 

First:  The  availability  and  usa  of  com- 
petent counseling  Is  as  important  as  credit 
;u  the  success  of  an  inexperienced  entre- 
preneur. 

Second:  The  bank  staff  must  have  deep 
rapport  with  its  clientele;  a  genuine  feeling 
.md  understanding  for  the  problem  of  hlack 
cieprlvr.tlon:  a  commitment  to  work  together; 
a  willingness  to  spend  the  required  time 
looking  .-;t  each  credit  application  as  it  Is 
presented,  knowing  in  advance  that  many 
will  not  be  bankable,  but  that  many  must 
be  reviewed  to  find  the  viable  few.  Having 
fou.nd  a  promising  proposition,  it  must  be 
worked  through  to  completion  by  exploring 
all  the  alternative  financing  methods.  This 
attitude  reflects  a  philosophical  commitment 
r/i  the  concept  of  change,  within  and  through 
the  existing  system. 

Third:  Fundamental  credit  principles 
must  be  adhered  to.  but  with  an  under- 
ttinding  of  the  distinction  between  prin- 
ciple and  practice  As  an  example,  the  bor- 
rower must  not  be  allowed  to  become  sloppy 
or  careless  in  meeting  loan  repayment  due 
dates,  but  If  his  business  is  experiencing 
.-•ound  and  accelerated  growth,  or  if  his  credit 
needs  were  legitimately  underestimated,  we 
must  find  ways  to  increase  his  credit  supply. 
Also,  if  the  credit  report  reveals  a  past  hls- 
•  >ry  of  Judgments  on  an  otherwise  qualified 
prospective  borrower,  the  application  Is  not 
.utomattcally  denied.  These  judgments  are 
investigated  with  the  understanding  that 
iinscrupulous  and  exploitive  merchants  have 
'  ften  used  the  judgment  device  to  force  un- 
informed people  to  continue  patronizing 
'heir  outlets  for  shoddy,  overpriced  mer- 
chandise. We  also  believe  that  the  equity  to 
^tart  a  business  sometimes  may  not  be  flnan- 
iially  measurable;  instead  It  might  include 
the  borrower's  work  experience  «"d  other 
personal  achievements. 

Fourth:  Senior  management  must  be 
totally  committed  to  success.  Because  urban 
'lovelopment  programs  are  innovative,  ex- 
perience is  lacking  and  failures  are 
magnified. 

Fifth :  When  cooperation  with  government 
agencies  is  required,  the  business  leader 
must  understand  the  constraints  and  tradl- 
■  Ion  under  which  a  pubUc  servant  lalsors. 
Innovative  and  creative  interpretations  of 
tederal  regulations  have  not  been  the  hls- 
•oncal  route  to  rich  rewards.  Under  Bob 
Dwyer.  and  earlier.  Tom  Gause,  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
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has  moved  from  timid,  sincere  reservation  to 
quick,  cooperative  responsiveness. 

Sixth:  Because  it  has  senior  management 
commitment,  independent  funding  through 
supporting  deposits,  and  the  ability  to  clearly 
measure  successes  and  failures,  the  staff  of 
the  Urban  Development  Division  feels  It  has 
a  mandate  to  plow  ahead,  to  innovate,  and  to 
thoughtfully  explore  the  ways  in  which  the 
bank's  resources  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem  of  inner  city  development. 

I  will  turn  now  to  some  general  ideas  about 
urban  economic  development.  The  majority 
of  this  audience  already  knows  that  economic 
Injustice  and  suffering  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  for  millions  of  black 
Americans  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
move  out  of  the  nation's  ghettos.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  recount  here  how  much  depriva- 
tion manifests  itself  in  housing,  In  employ- 
ment, in  education,  in  personal  welfare,  and 
safety.  It  is  well  known,  at  least  in  scope,  if 
not  In  depth  and  Intensity,  to  even  the  most 
casual  reader  of  the  popular  press. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  federal 
government  has  spent  vast  sums  attempting 
to  remedy  one  or  another  facet  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  without  the  urgent  priority  of  na- 
tional commitment.  Foundations,  commis- 
sions, some  universities  and  other  organiza- 
tions have  prepared  volumes  of  detailed  and 
heavily  foot-noted  analyses  of  the  problem; 
some  few  have  recommended  specific  action 
and  some  fewer  yet  have  themselves  acted. 
More  recently  business  has  laegun  to  Involve 
itself.  However,  it  Is  my  observation  that  all 
these  activities,  all  these  programs  taken 
separately,  have  produced  little  or  no  visible 
effect.  They  have  been  a  tonic,  a  band  aid  on 
a  cancer,  an  attempt  to  treat  each  speckled, 
smallpoxed,  symptom  rather  than  the  body 
ravaged  with  disease. 

Urban  redevelopment  is  a  complex  task  re- 
quiring sophisticated  planning,  specializa- 
tion, financing,  and  organization.  It  requires 
a  system  approach  to  problem  solving.  It  re- 
quires the  building  of  new  teams  of  plan- 
ners, financiers,  executive  implementors,  po- 
litical relations  experts,  and  entrepreneurs.  It 
requires  the  belief  that  there  is  no  one  best 
way  to  solve  a  problem,  but  rather  many  good 
ways.  It  requires  bold  new  Ideas,  bold  action, 
and  bold  men. 

Urban  redevelopment  requires  three  basic 
elements:  capital  to  seed  the  regenerative 
process;  talent  to  intelligently  do  the  seed- 
ing; and  community  control  to  point  out  the 
fertile  ground,  protect  the  seedlings  and 
harvest  the  fruits  to  be  shared. 

If  we  look  around  the  nation  today  we 
can  find  many  successful  urban  development 
programs.  In  Boston,  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel 
Associates  took  the  leading  private  role  in  a 
massive  housing  rehabilitation  program. 
Using  Incentives  currently  available  in  niA 
housing  legislation,  the  company  was  able  to 
combine  low  equity  investment,  depreciation, 
and  the  market  potential  of  new  gas  custom- 
ers to  earn  a  profit  which  was  large  enough 
to  Eisslgn  key  executives  to  the  task.  In  Chi- 
cago, the  Kate  Maremont  Foundation  in  part- 
nership with  the  Woodlawn  Organization 
just  held  its  grand  opening  for  a  new  low- 
rise,  500  tinlt  housing  project.  Their  commu- 
nity owned  shopping  center  Is  under  con- 
struction and.  along  v.-ith  several  community 
owned  businesses,  will  contain  a  food  super- 
market owned  jointly  with  a  major  food  re- 
taller. 

In  several  cities,  such  major  corporations 
as  Xerox,  IBM,  Kodak.  Aerojet  General  and 
others  have  assisted  in  establishing  new 
ghetto  based  manufacturing  facilities.  The 
Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  starting  in  Philadelphia, 
has  now  established  over  ninety  Opportu- 
nities Industrialization  Centers  which  draw 
on  existing  Dept.  of  Labor  grants,  channeled 
through  business  corporations,  to  train 
people,  helping  them  "to  grow  self  confident 
through  mastering  new  work  skills."  In  Cal- 
ifornia. Areata  Investment  Company  has 
started  a  minority  group  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Company  to  generate  equity  invest- 
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ments  and  credit  in  the  urban  ghettos.  On 
November  6th,  eighteen  sponsors,  including 
such  giants  as  Prudential  Insurance  and 
Phillips  Petroleum  announced  their  inten- 
tions to  operate  similar  SBICs.  Commercial 
banks  around  the  country  are  now  beginning 
to  extend  urban  development  credit. 

The  purpose  of  the  preceding  recitation 
has  been  only  to  show  that  scattered  models 
are  not  lacking  for  successful  and  often 
profitable  tirban  development  in  such  key 
areas  as  housing,  education.  Job  creation, 
equity  investment,  and  wealth  building.  But 
as  I  stated  earlier,  all  these  activities  are 
disjointed.  They  usually  attack  only  a  single 
facet,  of  a  great  need,  within  a  single  ghetto 
community.  Truly,  band  aids  on  a  cancer! 
The  need  today  is  to  draw  on  the  experience 
of  these  models  and  combine  these  separate 
and  diverse  efforts  into  a  concerted,  systems- 
oriented  attack  on  the  problem 

How  do  we  proceed?  I  suggest  the  follow- 
ing: 

First:  Tlie  neighborhood  or  community  is 
the  most  logical  unit  for  development.  It 
is  manageable;  the  people  are  usually  orga- 
nized into  a  community  association  possess- 
ing common  complaints  and  goals  for  health, 
education,  welfare,  and  safety.  A  community 
base  of  development  is  consistent  with  the 
current  notion  that  place  should  serve  resi- 
dents' needs  and  not  those  of  outside  in- 
terests. This  concept  Is  a  response  to  the 
lack  of  participation,  the  frustrated  sense  of 
powerlessness  among  minorities.  Deterio- 
rated housing  exists  within  specific  com- 
munities; medical,  recreational,  and  day  care 
needs  exist  within  specific  communities;  the 
unemployed  and  underemployed  are  real 
people,  not  Just  statistics,  and  they  live  in 
specific  communities.  Urban  communities 
have  an  identity,  a  sense  of  being.  They  are 
no  different  from  the  thousands  of  self-gov- 
erning often  smaller,  suburban  communities 
we  all  know,  except  that  the  citizens  are 
usually  black  and  usually  poor. 

Second :  The  federal  government  has 
neither  the  talent  nor  the  experience  to 
affectively  manage  and  implement  an  Inno- 
vative, major  systems  project.  During  the 
past  two  decades,  such  programs  for  research, 
development,  and  construction  have  been 
contracted  out  to  private  industry  and  insti- 
tutions which  have  developed  internal  sys- 
tems capabilities.  The  ghetto  economy  has 
an  Inordinate  need  for  credit,  capital  Infu- 
sion, and  wealth  creation.  As  Ted  Cross  has 
pointed  out:  "The  great  talent  of  the  govern- 
ment to  achieve  political  and  social  change— 
and  indeed  its  vast  economic  power  as  the 
largest  bank  in  the  world,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  its  meager  abllty  for  the  Job  of 
building  production  and  marketing  skills — 
and  blending  these  skills  with  credit  and 
risk  capital  for  the  creation  of  wealth." 
Moreover,  when  government  is  not  leading, 
is  not  remedying  a  clearly  understot>d  and 
acknowledged  social  problem  of  staggering 
proportions,  those  of  \is  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned, who  are  morally  committed  to  the 
righteousne.ss  of  social  economic  Justice,  and 
who  perceive  the  ultimate  wrath  of  failure, 
must  not  throw  up  our  hands  and  say  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  until  the  government 
enacts  a  viable  program.  The  stakes  are  too 
high. 

Third:  More  than  any  other  institution, 
big  business,  mature  industry  as  Oalbraith 
says,  not  only  possesses  the  resources  and 
ability  to  do  the  Job,  but  should  also  have 
the  highest  motivation.  Financial  bigness  Is 
one  measure  of  potential  capability.  As  an 
example  of  how  big  business  is  financially 
qualified  to  muster  the  necessary  talents  and 
resources,  it  is  worth  noting  that  several  of 
the  nation's  largest  corporations  each  have 
annual  gross  revenues  which  far  exceed  those 
of  any  single  state.  Tlie  revenue  of  General 
Motors  Is  approximately  eight  times  that  of 
New  York  State  and  slightly  less  than  % 
of  the  federal  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  worth  noting  that,  while  all 
business  Involvement  In  ghetto  development 
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hM  been  inflnltealmal  In  relation  to  need, 
Croa«  pointed  out  that  the  most  creative 
urban  projec-s  have  origlnatcl  with  entre- 
preneurial organizatloos,  often  dominated 
by  a  creative  businessman  skilled  In  taking 
risks  and  ;n  entering  seemingly  unpredict- 
able market  sltu»tlorw  These  are  companies 
that  are  highly  innovative  and  successful. 
conatant:y    seeking    new    cppar'.unltlea 

Business   should   be   fully   Involved   In   de- 
veloping the  ghetto   not  only  because  It  rep- 
resents earnings  and  manpower  creation  op- 
portunities,  but   because   the   public   e«pecU 
business    to    t)ecome    involved     There    is    a 
growing  publl-  reaction  ag-Unst  big  business 
based  on  the  feeling  that  buslneaa  is  exploit- 
ative and  n.it  developmenui.  that  it  la  emi- 
nently   powerful    but    undemocratic     If    big 
business  does  not  resp<3nd  to  the  desires  and 
aspirations  of  the  public  which  provides  its 
revenues,   if   it   falls   to  employ  its   vast   re- 
sources In  leading  the  way  to  social  economic 
Justice.  It  first  will  be  cut  off  from  a  supply 
of   talent,   the   non-self-generating  factor  of 
prtjductlon.  and  ultimately  will  be  subject  to 
growing    pressure    for    Increased    legislative 
control   If  business  and  other  institutions  do 
not  become  more  responsive  and  attuned  to 
the  Just  demands  of  s.Tclety.  we  soon  will  see 
the  formation  of   new.   white-collar  unions 
T>xese  upls^ns  win  not  seek  Increased  personal 
regiunei;VJon:  instead,  they  will  try  to  apply 
Internal  corporate  and  Institutional  pressure 
to  achieve  broad-baaed  social  objectives  They 
win  demand  personal  sabbaticals  at  full  pay. 
in   order   to  apply   the   talents   of   industrial 
experience  to  solving  the  problems  ->t  poverty 
They  will  systematically  »-ithhold  educated 
talent    from    socially    unresponsive    insutu- 
tlons    And  they  will  publicize  data  ranking 
the  developmental  attitudes  of  Industrial  and 
educational    Institutions   competing   for    the 
some  talent 

However.  If  farslghted  bu-ilness  manage- 
ment does  intend  to  involve  itself,  if  the 
\Ulonarles  intend  to  commit  their  institu- 
tions, they  must  learn  that  business  must 
ftrst  earn  the  nght  to  participate  In  this  great 
challenge  of  the  20th  century  The  record 
for  selfless  business  development  h.is  been  so 
dismal  that  b:g  business  Is  not  trusted  by 
the  young  people  nr  by  the  urban  commu- 
nltv  le.iders  ;t  Is  thought  to  be  hypocritical. 
Insincere,  and  Inconsiderate  of  the  public 
in'erest 

What  can  tJie  Urban  CoaUtlon  do?  To  an- 
swer that,  let  us  look  at  the  streng'hs  and 
assets  of  the  Coalition 

First  The  Urban  Coalition  is  founded 
on  the  principle  of  coalition  It  Is  held  in 
high  but  perhaps  fading  esteem  by  both  es- 
tablished Institutions  and  the  leaders  of  the 
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poor  As  Mr  Gardner  remarked  at  a  White 
House  dinner  this  past  June.  The  CoaliUon 
is  a  unique  organizaUon.  bringing  together 
diverse  elements  of  American  life  " 

Second  Because  of  Its  stature,  the  Urban 
Coalltl.in  should  be  capable  of  raising  far 
more  money  to  rebuild  .\merlca  than  Its  pres- 
ent ann.ial  budget  of  t4  4  million  However. 
to  do  so  the  Coalition  will  need  a  concrete 
plan  with  specincally  identified  goals  and 
objectives 

Third  Because  of  studies  such  as  that 
presentf'd  here  today  by  Bill  Kaye  and  be- 
cause of  Its  field  experience  In  various  cities, 
the  Coalition  should  be  a  comprehen.slve  re- 
pository of  acquired  sklll.s  and  knowledge  on 
urban   problems  around   the   county 

In  Mew  of  these  assets.  I  suggest  that  the 
Urban  Coalition  redirect  its  major  thrust 
along  'he  following  lines 

1  That  It  select  six  to  twelve  urban  ghetto 
communities  from  around  the  country  which 
are  reasonably  well  organized.  p<i88ess  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  community  needs, 
and  art  willing  to  participate  in  a  massive 
cr  mmunity  development  project 

2  That  the  Ci^alltlou  then  invite  several 
major  business  and  educatlr,nal  Institutions 
to  submit  bid  proposals  for  each  of  the  target 
communities  The  proposals  would  recognize 
the  right  of  community  control,  and  would 
spell  out  in  specific  detail  the  goals,  plan  of 
action  scope  of  wtrk.  method  of  organiza- 
tion, financing,  ulent  resources,  and  owner- 
ship sharing  concepts  which  the  Institution 
would  use  in  a  systemaUc  redevelopment  of 
t.'-.e  communl'y  recognizing  not  only  the 
corporate  need  for  pro.it.  but  the  communi- 
ty s  need  to  possess  a  self-gener.iting  source 
of  profits  and  taler.t  to  finance  jjid  operate  a 
variety  of  neces8.iry  or  supplementary  local 
social  services.  ^u:h  .ts  medical  and  day  care, 
recreation,  education,  etc 

3  The  Coalition  would  then  award  a  de- 
velopment contra<n  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
that  Insututlon  with  the  beat  proposal  In 
each  commonly  to  assemble  staff  and  begin 
operation  In  effect,  the  Co*lltlon  award 
would  provide  all  or  a  portion  of  the  risk 
capital  required  ui  begin  the  regenerative 
proce-s  Thereafter,  with  private  financing 
and  government  grants  for  existing  pro- 
grams, this  type  of  comprehensive  systems 
oriented  rebuilding  process  should  be  self- 
generating  Ideally,  the  Coalitions  initial 
investment  would  be  returned  over  the  long 
term  from  hcvislng  and  business  proflt* 

Obvi  -usiy  there  is  no  guarantee  that  this 
approach  will  work,  but  there  Is  evidence 
to  ahow  that  It  works  in  other  applications 
We  can.'iot  wait,  the  Ume  for  waiting  has 
passed.    We    cannot   go   slow,    we    have    been 


doing  that  for  too  long  Whole  generations 
of  Americans  have  been  born  poor  and  have 
died  poor  as  the  United  SUtes  moved  slowly 
The  Urban  Ooalltlon  stIU  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  mold  the  common  faith  that  our 
urban  problems  can  be  solved,  but  It  must 
move  The  proposal  just  presented  allows 
for  Innovative  approaches  to  urban  problem 
solving  It  would  release  the  creative  talent* 
of  American  industry  and  education  on  our 
most  wretched  national  problem. 

This  past  spring  my  wife  and  I  visited  the 
beautiful  and  ancient  city  of  Bath  in  south- 
western England  As  we  were  touring  The 
Royal  Cresent,  a  residential  area  of  great 
beauty  and  archltcnral  unity,  we  came 
upon  this  graffiti  which  I  think  Is  worthy 
of  our  continuing  reflection;  "The  city  is 
dying — look  to  your  heads." 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILWAY  LABOR 
ACT— NATIONAL  RAILROAD  AD- 
JUSTMENT BOARD 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or    WrST    VTRGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  ilie  Flailway 
Labor  Act  to  adjust  the  membership  of 
the  first  division  of  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board.  As  a  result  of  the 
merger  of  four  unions  out  of  the  five 
formerly  represented  on  that  division,  it 
has  been  impcssible  for  tiie  strict  re- 
quirements of  the  law  with  respect  to 
the  composition  of  the  first  division  to 
Le  complied  with.  Legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  adjust  the  law  to  the  prevailing 
.■situation  relating  to  the  membership  of 
the  first  division,  but  there  has  been  dis- 
agreement among  the  parties  as  to  the 
terms  of  that  legislation. 

Agreement  has  finally  been  reached  be- 
tween the  two  unions  involved  and  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  earners  involved, 
and  thi-s  bill  reflects  the  exact  terms  of 
that  agreement 

I  anticipate  expeditious  action  on  this 
bill,  so  that  it  can  become  law  early  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  the  Congress,  so 
that  this  first  division  can  get  back  to 
work  handlmg  its  backlog  of  claims. 


SEl^ ATE— Saturday,  December  20,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hen  William  B. 
Spong.  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reier^-nd  Edw.xrd 
L  R  Elson.  D  D  .  offered  the  followmg 
prayer 

As  we  approach  the  Christmas  celebra- 
tion, I  shall  ofTer  as  our  convenmg  prayer 
today  the  first  prayer  from  space  made 
by  American  astronauts  as  they  orbited 
the  moon  m  Apollo  8  on  Chnstmas  E\e 
1968 

Let  us  pray 
Give  us.  O  God.  the  vision  which 
can  see  Thy  love  in  the  world  in  spite 
of  human  failure  Give  us  the  faith  to 
trust  the  gocdne.-s  in  spite  of  our  igno- 
rance and  weakness  Give  a<  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  may  continue  to  pray  with 
understanding  hearts,  and  show  us  what 


each  one  of  us  can  do  t  j  set  forward  the 
coming  of  the  day  oi  universal  peace. 
Amen 


Mr.  SPONG  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT  PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

US   Se.nate. 

PRESIDrNT  PRO  TEMPORB. 

Wa.thington.  D  C  .  December  20    1969 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarllv  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon  Wit-lum  B  Spo.nc.  Jr  ,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence 

Richard  B  Rubsill, 
President  pro  tempore. 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  M-ANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. December  19.  1969.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
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ments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S,  2577) 
to  provide  additional  mortgage  credit, 
and  for  other  puiposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15209) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr,  Whitten,  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Boland,'  Mr. 
Flood.  Mr.  Steed.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
inirton,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr,  Jonas,  Mr,  Ceder- 
BERc,  and  Mr.  Rhodes,  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2325) 
to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
provnde  for  additional  positions  in  grades 
GS-16.  GS-17.  and  GS-18,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
L'oncurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
lollowing  enrolled  bills;  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore : 

S.  59.  An  act  U5  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
•iie  Army  t.o  adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdlc- 
•  :.)n  exercised  by  the  United  States  over  lands 
'.viihln  the  Army  National  Guard  facility, 
Eihan  Allen,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command  Firing  Range.  Underbill.  Vt.; 

.S  2917.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
limed  StHtes.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  9.366,  An  act  to  change  the  limitation 
•a  the  number  of  apprentices  authorized  to 
lie  pmployees  of  the  Government  Printing 
ottlce.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  14580  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign 
;i  llcy.  .seruriiy,  und  general  welfare  of  the 
United  Stares  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
vi  rid  to  achieve  economic  development 
■vitlun  a  fr.\nunvork  oi  democratic  economic, 
soci.al.  and  political  Institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H  R.  15090.  An  act  making  appropriations 
:  r  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  nscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


LLMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT'S  COUNCIL  ON  YOUTH 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
616. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
ioint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  764)  o)  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  expenses  of 


the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Op- 
portunity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report, 
No.  91-821,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

PURPOSE 

Xhe  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution  764 
is  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  President's  Council  on  Youth 
Opportunity.  Senate  Joint  Re.solutlon  116, 
which  Is  Identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
764,  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Mundt  on 
June  2,  1969,  and  referred  to  this  committee. 

The  President's  budget  for  1970  includes 
an  estimate  of  $357,000  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Council  and  the  appropriation  of  this 
amount  is  dependent  upon  the  enactment  of 
authorizing  legislation  as  required  by  Public 
Law  90-479,  which  provides: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
in  this  or  any  other  Act,  shall  be  available 
to  finance  interdepartmental  boards,  com- 
missions, councils,  committees,  or  similar 
groups  imder  section  214  of  the  Independ- 
ent OfBces  Appropriation  Act,  1946  (31  U.S.C. 
691)  which  do  not  have  prior  and  specltlc 
congressional  approval  of  such  method  of 
financial  support. 

THE    PRESnJENT'S    COt'NCIL    ON    YOt'TH 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  President's  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity was  established  by  Executive  Order 
11330  on  March  9,  1967.  The  Executive  order 
was  Issued  on  the  recommendation  of  an  in- 
teragency task  force  which  had  studied 
existing  youth  programs  in  the  summer  of 
1966. 

The  Council  is  responsible  for  the  coordi- 
nation, evaluation,  and  encouragement  of 
the  many  youth  opportunity  programs  of 
employment,  education,  and  recreation  ad- 
ministered by  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Governmsnt,  and  for 
assuring  their  effectiveness.  A  related  re- 
sponsibility is  to  work  closely  with  the  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  private  sec- 
tor, to  encourage  greater  participation  in 
youth  opportunity  eflorta,  particularly 
among  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  Executive  order  designates  the  Vice 
President  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  and 
provides  for  a  membership  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense.  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Transportation,  Labor,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Hbusing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  establishment  of  the  Council  grew  out 
of  the  need  for  coordination  of  all  youth 
opportunity  programs  at  all  levels.  In  the 
cities  federally  funded  programs  were  found 
to  be  operating  out  of  numerous  separate 
and  distinct  agencies.  There  were  State- 
funded  programs,  city-funded  programs. 
business  programs,  school  programs,  volun- 
tary programs,  self-help  programs,  and  oth- 
ers. There  were  hundreds  of  such  programs 
In  each  large  city — nearly  all  operating  in 
relative  Isolation,  unaffected  by  and  unaware 
of  similar  or  related  programs.  There  was 
both  duplication  and  disorganization,  and 
the  net  result  in  many  cities  was  that  the 
young  people  who  needed  help  the  most  were 


not  being  involved  in  the  countless  programs 
which  were  intended  to  serve  them. 

The  following  was  determined  to  be  essen- 
tial in  making  summer  youth  programs  more 
effective: 

First,  early  and  firm  decisions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  assistance  it  will 
make  available  to  communities  for  summer 
youth  programs 
Second,  early  and  effective  local  planning. 
Third,  imaginative  and  Innovative  pro- 
graming at  all  levels  that  take  tuU  advantage 
of  the  existing  capabilities  and  resources  of 
individual  communities. 

Fourth,  Involvement  of  young  people 
themselves  in  the  planning,  implementation, 
and  evaluation  of  programs. 

Fifth,  linking  summer  programs  to  on- 
going, year-round  programs. 

Sixth,  sound  evaluations  \xpon  which  to 
base  future  programs. 

Seventh,  fuller  involvement  of  private  sec- 
tor resources. 

The  PCOYO  staff  was  organized  into  four 
divisions  to  respond  to  these  needs: 

( 1 )  The  Federal  program  planning  and  co- 
ordination division  maintains  continuous 
liaison  with  Federal  agencies.  Tne  staff  of 
this  division  collects  and  complies  informa- 
tion on  Federal  youth  programs  available  to 
the  cities  and  also  feeds  back  to  the  Federal 
agencies  staff  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  major  effort  Is  to  provide  Infor- 
mation on  available  Federal  funds  early 
enough  to  make  It  possible  for  the  cities  to 
effectively  and  meaningfully  plan  for  the 
use  of  those  funds. 

(21  The  State-local  relations  dUislon  is 
the  Council's  field  staff  through  which  tech- 
nical assistance  is  provided  to  cities  and 
States  and  information  is  obtained  from  the 
cities  pertaining  to  their  needs  and  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  programs.  This  provides  the 
cities  and  States  with  one  centralized  contact 
covering  the  full-range  of  available  Federal 
and  national  assistance  in  the  youth  pro- 
gram area. 

(3|  The  voluntary  organizations  division 
maintains  continuous  liaison  with  the  na- 
tional offices  of  at>out  150  voluntary  groups 
such  as  the  Boys  Clubs,  United  Fund.  Boy 
Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  and  YMCA.  Through  this 
office  many  of  the  same  functions  are  achieved 
v.ithln  the  voluntary  sector  as  are  achieved  at 
the  Federal  and  local  levels  by  the  previously 
mentioned  divisions, 

(4)  The  research  and  public  affairs  divi- 
sion is  essentially  a  data  gathering  and  In- 
formational clearinghouse.  Through  it  infor- 
mation Is  collected  on  all  programs  at  all 
levels  and  disseminated  to  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  government,  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, and  youth  program  leaders. 

The  House  rej>ort  contains  examples  of  the 
Impact  the  work  of  the  Council  has  had,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Local  communities  now  have  much 
earlier  knowledge  of  available  Federal  assist- 
ance. In  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  for  ex- 
ample. Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  announced 
approximate  funding  levels  and  slots  on 
March  24.  This  contrasts  with  late  May  in 
1967.  Also,  the  OfSce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity now  makes  its  summer  program  funds 
available  to  local  community  action  agencies 
as  part  of  annual  refunding  rather  than  as 
a  separate  funding  process.  This  makes  in- 
formation available  much  earlier  and  is  also 
helping  to  Impress  upwn  local  community  ac- 
tion agencies  the  concept  of  year-round 
youth  programing. 

(2)  Each  of  the  50  major  cities  and  many 
smaller  communities  now  have  summer 
youth  programs  coordinators  and  coordinat- 
ing units  composed  of  representatives  of  vari- 
ous public  and  private  agencies  involved  In 
youth  programing.  No  such  local  coordina- 
tion existed  prior  to  establishment  of  the 
PCOYO. 

In  the  major  cities,  where  coordination  Is  a 
particularly  difficult  undertaking,  small  Fed- 
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er»l  planning  gntnts  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  enable  the  hiring  of  a  full-time  co- 
ordinator   and    supporting    staff    within    the 
mayor's    ofBce     The    grants     were    secured 
through   the  efTor  a  of   the  PCOYO 

Theae  steps  at  the  local  level  have  helped 
to  better  coordinate  Federal  assistance,  and 
have  had  a  substantial  impact  on  utilization 
of  exisnnsT  k>cil  resources 

i3i  The  use  of  Federal  resoiirces  other 
than  funds  has  been  slgnlflcantlv  ex[>anfled 
One  ou'standln?  example  is  chat  more  than 
900  military  installations  and  National 
Guard  unl;s  provided  ictlvl'les  or  equipment 
and  facilities  to  250  000  po<jr  youth  la  the 
summer  nf  1968  in  Increase  '>f  100  000  youth 
frm  the  previous  summer  Another  exam- 
ple is  prfivlslon  of  medical  services  by  the 
Public  Heiilt;-i  Service  to  poor  youth  em- 
ploved  directly  by  Federal  agencies  m  the 
summer  months 

(4)  Pr.va'e  sector  efforts  have  been  great- 
ly expanded  This  la  pirtlcul^rlv  true  of 
voluntarv  organizations  with  which  PCOYO 
has  maintained  continuous  Uals«in  The  B<jy 
Scouts,  for  example  provided  free  resident 
camping  f  >r  50  000  prmr.  non-Scout  youth 
in  1968  comp.ired  to  2fi5  m  1966  This  sum- 
mer the  jo.il  Is  75.000  In  their  annual  re- 
ports, trte  Boy  .Scouts  nave  'redlted  PCOYO 
wlfh  stlihuatlng  these  changes 

The  PCOYO  obtained  the  voluntary  .isslst- 
ance  of  local  advertising  executl-.es  in  the 
50  major  cities  to  woric  with  city  offlilals  In 
pnimotlng  vouth  programs  and  informing  the 
pub:i:t  of  youth  activities  The  photographic 
mdu.s'rv  :s  pr^)vld:ng  eq'.-.ipment  and  photo- 
graphic skir.s  training  for  inner -city  youth 
Free  tickets  have  been  obtained  for  poor 
youth  to  attend  movies  and  professional  ath- 
letic contests  Free  ."Urplane  rides  were  pro- 
vided for  more  than  10.000  poor  youth  in 
1968 

I  5 1  A  quota  system  for  the  hiring  of  poor 
youth  by  Federal  agencies  was  eatabllahed 
The  quota  In  1967  was  one  poor  youth  for 
every  100  regular  employees.  In  1968.  the 
quota  was  one  poor  youth  for  every  40  regu- 
lar emplovees  More  than  78  000  poor  youth 
were  employed  In  this  program  :n  1968 

6'  The  establishment  f  a  -iummer  youth 
Jobs  program  wlthm  the  National  Alliance 
of  Bu.sineasn:en  and  the  implemen-auon  of 
that  program  In  1968  and  1369.  Is  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  PCOYO 

7  The  provision  i.if  $750  000  in  sorelv 
needed  transportation  assistance  for  1969 
summer  youth  programs  by  the  Departments 
of  Transportation  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  the  result  of  PCOYO  efforts. 

8 1  Because  of  PCOYO  encouragement, 
many  cities  ha.e  established  youth  advisory 
boards  to  w<Tlt  with  the  mayor  and  his  staff 
on  summer  programs  Young  people  from 
slum  neigh borh'>xl3  have  been  employed  to 
staff  program  cxjrdlnatlng  uiu'd  .\  few  cities 
have  re.'^erved  funds  .speciftcally  for  program.s 
designed   and  operated   by   youth 

9  At  the  request  of  the  PCOYO.  four 
major  evaluations  of  summer  youth  programs 
have  been  made  in  the  past  2  years,  and  a 
nationwide  survey  ha^  be«-n  made  of  camp- 
ing opp..rtunlUe8  for  youth  In  the  summer 
months 

ilOi  The  report  of  a  National  League  of 
Cities  survey  of  summer  youth  programs  in 
86  cities  published  in  the  June  Issue  of  Na- 
tion's Cities  magazine  said  One  of  the  side 
benefits  of  the  Nations  sL-mmer  youth  pro- 
grams has  been  the  continuance  on  a  year- 
round  baois  if  3t me  activities  that  orlpnally 
were  exclusl-.eiy  summer  activities" 

These  are  some  of  the  specific  develop- 
ments which  have  resulted  from  the  work 
of  the  Council  The  trta!  effect  has  been  de- 
velopment of  a  more  rational  and  effective 
approach  to  summer  youth  programs,  both 
within  th»-  Federal  Government  and  between 
thf  Federal  0"vernment.  local  pr'>gram  spon- 
sors and  the  prlva'«  sector 

Total  Federal  assistance  for  1968  summer 
youth  pr jgrains  Is  more  than  8*W  million 
Th«be  funds  will  provide  Jobs  for  700.000  and 


educational  and  recreational  activities  for 
millions  more 

The  PCX:)YO  staff  Is  presently  working  with 
the  cities  on  these  pm^rrama  and  will  be 
monitoring  and  evaluating  these  programs 
thr'>ughoirt  the  summer  months  Presen' 
staff  work  al»o  includes  preptu-ation  of  a 
stay-in-school  campaign  to  reach  summer 
progr.im  partlclpanu*  and  pl.ins  lor  Improv- 
ing the  transition  of  summer  youth  pro- 
grams to  the  fall  m^>nt^J^ 

In  the  fall.  Inter-agcnry  wirk  groupe  will 
be  esrtabllshed  to  begin  planning  for  o^rdl- 
natlon  of  Federal  assist. ^nce  for  1970  summer 
youth  programs  Recommendations  from 
these  work  jrr:>u[xs  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  and  the  Prt>sldent  f'lr  approval  and 
then  implemented  within  the  various  Fed- 
eral deT>artme.nt6  and  agencies 

C<:>ordlnatlon  of  Federal  youth  programs 
does  not  happen  In  the  natural  course  of 
events  There  was  lltMe  or  no  coordination 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  PCOYO. 
and  there  is  little  reason  t<i  expect  that  the 
rwUtionshlpB  and  coordination  which  have 
been  developed  would  continue  to  exist  wlth- 
)ut  "he  work  oit  the  Council  staff. 

Bt'DCET    JtlSTiriCATION 

This  appropriation  will  provide  funds  for 
the  executive  dlrect<jr  and  "^taff  who  will  di- 
rect the  development  and  coordination  of 
summer  programs  which  can  contribute  to 
the  sound  development  of  >-outh  through 
special  educit-lon.  employment.  recreiaUon, 
and  health  services 
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estimate 
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com  oensj  lion 
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position; 

21 

28 

28 

Posiliorn  other 

than 

permanani 

Hi 

1« 

139 

TolJl 

comQ«nu< 

(ton 

m 

170 

167 

Per-.onnel  t)«netitj; 

Civilian 

employees 

9 

8 

10 

Travel  and 

transportation  at 

oerwns 

68 

SO 

63 

Transportation  ol 

things 

1 

Rent,  communica* 

tior<s.  and  utilities 

5« 

50 

66 

Printinj  and 

reproduction 

:4 

45 

20 

Other  services 

129 

21 

25 

Supplies  and 

materials  . 

U 

11 

4 

tquipme'il 

2 

2 

1 

Total 

obliiations 

MS 

357 

357 

AGENCY    REPORTS 

Agency  reports  lavurlng  the  enactment  of 
this  Joint  resolution  have  been  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  'lie  Budget,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  tne  Equal  Emplovmerit  Oppor- 
tumty  Commission,  and  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Commerce,  Deieiise,  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Interior,  Justice,  and  Labor 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  advised 
thlA  conimittee  that  it  has  no  special  in- 
formation as  to  the  desirability  of  this  meas- 
ure and  therefore  would  mike  no  comments 
concerning  its  nicnt.-. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Ptf^ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiii>ent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Commiltee  on  Comnn-rre  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  .se.ssion  of  the  Sen- 
ate today 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  .session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 

There  being  no  ob.'ection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive busine-ss 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL    HIGHWAY    SAFETY 
BUREAU 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Douplas  William  Toms,  of 
Washington,  to  be  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nomination 
IS  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Gardiner  Luttrell  Tucker, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nomination 
IS  considered  and  confirmed. 


US.    AIR    FORCE 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  James  W.  Wil- 
.son.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force  > .  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
lieutenant  Reneral. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  coiisidered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.   NAVY 


The  as-sistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Rear  Adm  Eugene  P 
Wilkim^on.  US  Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral, 
and  the  nomination  of  Vice  Adm  Arnold 
F  Schade.  US.  Navy,  to  be  Navy  senior 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jiro  tem- 
pore Withuut  objection,  the  luminaticuj 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Justice 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nomination- 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— THE  ARMY.  THE 
DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the    Army    and    the    Diplomatic    and 
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Foreign  Service  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ELIE  ABEL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  interest  that 
I  noted  the  other  day  that  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  one  of  the  most  active 
and  accurate  reporters  in  the  field  of 
.loumalism.  Mr.  Elie  Abel,  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Abel  has  not  only  made  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  field  of  TV  journalism  but 
al.'^o  in  the  media  of  the  press.  He  is  a 
highly  competent  reporter,  he  is  a  man 
vviio  has  a  decidedly  good  background, 
he  has  a  reputation  which  I  believe  is 
worldwide,  and  his  experience  covers  the 
t;lobe. 

I  am  delighted  with  this  outstanding 
a;ji)Cintment.  I  am  sorry  that  the  TV  seg- 
ment of  the  press  is  losing  one  of  its 
most  distinpuished  reporters.  I  am  happy 
Uiat  he  IS  turning  to  a  field  in  which  he 
has  had  an  enduring  interest.  I  congrat- 
ulate Columbia  University  on  its  good 
.uidgrment  in  selecting  a  man  of  the  char- 
acter, the  talent,  the  ability,  and  the  in- 
tfcrity  of  Elie  Abel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Reporter  Turns  Dean,"  writ- 
ten by  Lawrence  Van  Gelder,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday,  De- 
cember 20.  1969.  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a';  follows: 

Reporter  Turns  Dean:  Elie  Abel 
By  Lawrence  Van  Gelder) 

When  Elie  Abel  was  12  or  13  years  old,  he 
:  nt  a  man  who  .seemed  to  him  "a  dashing 
:illow  indeed."  "I  liked  the  cut  of  his  jib." 
Mr.  Abel  said,  and  he  also  admired  the  man's 
:'a.shy  convertible. 

How  aid  you  manage  all  this?"  Mr.  Abel 
a.~-ked. 

■I'm  a  reporter."  came  the  reply.  Mr.  Abel's 
curse  in  life  was  likely  charted"  right  then 
a.'id  -here  Looking  back  yestei-day,  the  49- 
var-old  Mr.  Abel  said.  "TTiere  are  not  many 
•hings  ;n  journalism  that  I  have  not  had  a 
'hance  to  do  at  one  time  or  another." 

Next  February,  Mr.  Abel,  whose  career  in 
;  )urnalisra  has  embraced  newspapers,  radio 
■  nd  television  as  a  national  and  foreign  cor- 
respondent. wU!  enter  a  new  phase  of  his 
,  rofession. 

His  selection  by  the  trustees  of  Colum- 
bia University  as  the  dean  of  Its 
Graduate    School    of    Journalism    waa    an- 


nounced yesterday  by  Andrew  W.  Cordler, 
president  of  the  university. 

The  appointment,  effective  Feb.  1,  will  re- 
turn the  tall,  graying,  Canadian-born  Mr. 
Abel  to  the  57-year-old  Institution  where  he 
was  awarded  a  master  of  science  degree  in 
journalism  in  1942. 

•'We  are  gratified  that  a  man  of  such  high 
stature  and  broad  experience  has  accepted 
this  post,"  said  Dr.  Cordler.  "Mr.  Abel's 
ability  and  leadership  In  both  print  and 
broadcast  Journalism,  which  he  has  demon- 
strated In  this  country  and  abroad,  prepare 
him  well  for  the  administration  of  the  jour- 
nalism school's  wide-ranging  and  innova- 
tive programs." 

LEAVING   N.B.C. 

To  take  up  his  new  duties.  Mr.  Abel  will 
relinquish  his  post  as  diplomatic  correspond- 
ent for  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

"If  you  had  asked  me  a  year  ago  if  I  had 
any  Interest  In  this  job,  I  probably  would 
have  said  you  were  out  of  your  mind,"  Mr. 
Abel  said  yesterday.  "I  decided  I  had  done 
my  share  of  running  around  the  world  and  in 
more  recent  years  of  running  to  airports  with 
microphones  In  my  hand." 

But  Mr.  Abel,  whose  first  named  is  pro- 
nounced ELL-ee.  sees  a  challenge  in  taking 
on  his  new  assignment  at  a  time  when  "the 
business  Is  changing  very  fast." 

"I  think  It's  h.ird  at  this  point  to  see  where 
It  win  be  10  years  from  now,"  he  said.  "I  do 
feel  that  in  such  a  period  of  change  a  ';chool 
with  the  resources  of  Columbia  ought  to  be 
out  exploring  in  new  patterns  of  journalism 
and  working  as  closely  as  possible  with  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  to  help  prepare 
young  people. 

"I  think  we  need  to  develop  new  sensitivity 
and  above  all  the  c:ipacity  to  present  a  story 
that  is  of  some  significance  with  all  the 
skill  and  talent  we  can  find." 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Abel  ends  a  search 
for  a  new  dean  that  began  with  the  resigna- 
tion in  August.  1968,  of  Edward  W  Barrett, 
who  served  for  12  years.  In  the  interim.  Rich- 
ard T.  Baker  has  served  as  acting  dean. 

BORN   IN   MONTREAL 

Mr.  Abel,  son  of  the  former  Rose  Savetsky 
and  the  late  Jacob  Abel,  was  born  on  Oct.  17. 
1920,  In  Montreal.  While  studying  at  McGill 
University,  where  he  earned  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  In  1941.  he  served  as  a  school- 
news  reporter  for  The  New  York  Times. 

After  graduation,  he  jofhed  The  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Dally  Star  as  a  reporter  for  several 
months  before  crossing  the  border  to  attend 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

His  master  of  science  degree,  he  recalled 
once,  was  awarded  in  absentia,  as  he  had 
been  called  to  service  with  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Air  Force.  Before  leaving  school,  he  also 
won  a  Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellowship,  "but  It 
was  kept  In  cold  storage  for  me"  until  V-E 
Day. 

Mr.  Abel,  stationed  primarily  in  Scotland. 
served  as  a  radar  man  aljoard  flying  boats 
and  later  as  a  combat  correspondent,  attain- 
ing— he  fondly  recalls — the  rank  of  acting 
sergeant  (unpaid),  which  meant  that  he  re- 
ceived a  corporal's  stipend. 

A  day  after  his  discharge,  Mr.  Abel  joined 
the  staff  of  The  Montreal  Gazette,  but  left 
after  a  few  months  to  utilize  his  traveling 
fellowship  by  serving  as  a  correspondent  In 
Europe  for  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  covering  the  Nuremberg  war-crimes 
trials  and  the  first  attempts  at  four-power 
goveriunent  in  Germany. 

He  toured  the  Soviet  Union,  was  arrested 
by  security  police  in  Poland  and  returned  to 
the  United  States  where  he  served  for  two 
years,  until  1949,  as  United  Nations  corre- 
spondent for  the  Overseas  News  Agency. 

WAS   TIMES   REPORTER 

For  the  next  decade,  he  was  a  reporter  for 
The  New  Tork  Times,  In  Detroit,  Washing- 


ton, Europe  and  In  India.  After  leaving  The 
Times,  he  served  for  two  years  as  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  chief  of  The  Detroit  News 
before  joining  N.B.C. 

In  1966.  he  wrote  "The  Missile  Crisis"  and 
he  Is  hoping  to  find  some  spare  tlm«  to  work 
on  some  new  book-length  projects. 

Mr.  Abel,  who  became  a  United  States  citi- 
zen in  1952,  has  been  married  since  Jan.  28, 
1946,  to  the  former  Corlnne  Adelaide  Pre- 
vost,  the  red-haired  daughter  of  a  news- 
paperman. 

Mr.  Abel  and  hU  wife,  whom  he  met  oo  a 
blind  date  under  the  clock  at  the  Blltmore 
Hotel,  have  two  children,  Mark,  who  is  21 
years  old,  and  Suzanne,  who  is  20. 

By  taking  his  new  poet,  Mr.  Alael  will  be- 
gin apartment-hunting  In  New  York,  leav- 
ing behind  a  Pederalistera  home  In  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  He  counts  music  as  his  "number 
one  extra-currtcular  Interest"  and  is  looking 
forward  to  concert-going  in  the  city. 


WHY  THE  TAX  REFORM  BHi, 
SHOIILD  BE  VETOED 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  last  night, 
on  receipt  of  the  basic  news  of  what  is 
in  the  so-called  tax  reform  bill,  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President,  suggesting  that 
he  veto  this  bill.  Since  that  time,  a  num- 
ber of  my  friends  who  have  been 
interested  with  me  in  the  so-called  new 
priorities  have  suggested  that  there 
might  be  a  conflict,  in  that  I  and  others 
are  urging  that  we  spend  more  money 
in  the  area  of  crime — perhaps  as  much 
as  we  are  today — that  we  go  into  the 
areas  of  pollution:  that  we  spend  money 
there  and  we  urge  that  the  States  do 
likewise,  and  not  only  air  pollution  but 
also  water  pollution  and  in  all  the  envi- 
ronmental problems  that  besiege  our 
country:  that  we  feed  our  hungry:  that 
we  do  away  with  unnecessary  misery 
wherever  it  is  found  in  this  country;  that 
all  this  takes  money:  that  I  voted  "for  the 
HEW  bill,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
because  it  would  do  some  of  the  things 
that  I  think  are  extremely  important. 

The  tax  bill,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
complete  failure  in  meeting  headon  this 
responsibility  for  a  new  priority.  Some 
say,  "Well,  take  S20  billion  away  from  the 
military."  I  would  willingly  do  this.  I 
want  to  cut  back  on  the  military  spend- 
ing. I  have  voted  that  way  in  the  mat- 
ters that  have  come  up  on  the  floor 
with  respect  to  the  appropriation — cer- 
tainly, on  the  ABM  and  other  question- 
able projects  that  will  build  up  irvtp 
many  more  billions  of  dollars  than  the 
original  indication. 

But  that  does  not  solve  the  problem, 
when  we  do  it  here;  and  the  only  solu- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  is  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility in  new  taxes — taxes  that 
would  hit  those  not  in  the  $7,000  and 
below  bracket  but  the  great  mass  of 
earners  in  this  country.  This  money  can 
come  from'VQo  other  place.  When  we 
borrow  money  to  tackle  these  so-called 
priorities,  we  are  diluting  the  money  that 
is  available  to  the  point  that  we  have 
lost  ground. 

I  cite  an  example:  The  city  of  Toledo 
has  made  an  effort  to  cure  the  pollution 
of  Lake  Erie,  which  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. I  might  say  in  that  regard  that  we 
could  clean  up  industrial  pollution  of 
the  lake  in  10  years.  But  the  big  prob- 
lem is  the  pollution  of  the  cities  by  peo- 
ple, by  open  sewers.  The  city  of  Cleveland 
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has  over  50  outfalls  Into  Lake  Erie,  and 
every  time  there  U  over  a  half  Inch  rain, 
they  dump  the  raw  sewage  Into  Lake 
Erie,  and  then  we  wonder  why  this  Is 
a  sick  lake.  Tl.e  city  of  Toledo,  in  hav- 
ing a  bond  iuue.  In  conjunction  with 
Federal  money,  to  try  to  build  a  new 
seT*age  disposal  plant,  cannot  even  sell 
the  twnds.  Yesterday,  Pennsylvania  tax- 
free  bonds  sold  for  7  percent  As  the 
ratea  get  up  to  8  or  9  percent.  I  believe 
this  amounts  to  almost  15  percent  for  a 
man  m  the  50-percent  bracket 

So  the  city  us  trying  in  sell  bond.s  tn 
solve  a  problem  It  ha-s  found  the  market 
has  disappeared  and  that  It  could  not 
sell  the  bondi,  and  when  they  do  get  tlic 
money  from  the  .^ale  of  b<jnds.  it  will  not 
accomplish  the  purpose 

The  ACIING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  tune  of  the  Senator  has 
expired 

Mr   MANSFIELD   Mr   President.  I  ask 
unanimjus    consent    that    the    Senator 
from  Ohio  may  pr>  ceed  lor  10  additional 
minutes 
_Mr  ^AXBE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
The   ACTING   PRESIDENT   pro   tem- 
pore  VVitliout  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered 
Mr  SAXBE.  In  other  words,  the  uost  is 
going  up  faster  than  they  can  i^et  bids  to 
sell  the  bonds.  What  is  the  rea.son''  The 
reason  is  inflation. 

I  heard  the  argument  which  took  place. 
and  I  know  that  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  heard  the  argument,  that  aci 
long  aj  we  increase  the  indebtedne.ss  of 
thi-;  country  ba.Ned  upon  the  cress  na- 
tional product,  that  thi.s  i.>  comparable 
to  a  business  It  i.s  said  that  a  business 
must  borrow  money  if  it  is  going  to  keep 
going.  Thooe  who  make  that  argument 
refer  to  General  Motors  or  A  T  i  T  and 
other  busmesses  that  borrow  huge 
amounts  of  monev  The  difference  is  that 
General  Motors  us  not  printing  money,  as 
•AP  arc.  and  if  they  were  printing  money 
they  would  have  the  same  problems  '.ve 
do 

Our  borrowing  Ls  based  in  iiood  part 
on    L-redit    It   is    paper    and    stands   for 
nothing    more    than    an    lOU    a   check 
from  our  own  Government,  and  as  it  be- 
comes cheaper  and  cheaper,  people  a  "e 
paying  more  money  for  the  same  thing 
So  m  this  ta.x  bill  we  come  alon;;  and 
say  Af  can  do  these  think;5  and  rut  ta.\es 
without    doin-     irreparable    damage     I 
think  many  of  us  want  to  increa.se  .social 
security  beneflt-s    What  we  have  done  1 1 
older  people  in  this  country  Is  a  tragedy 
People  who  thought  they   would  live  to 
a  dignified  old  age  are  pubhc  charges  be- 
cause tiie  little  money  they  were  able  to 
save  and  the  little  money   they  reteive 
will  not  do  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done    One  does  not  iiave  U)  h'o  very  far 
from    here    to    see    old    folks    living    in 
poorly   heated    iiotel    rooms   and    barely 
eating  because  the  security  they  bt)ught 
with   depression    dollars    will    not   keep 
them  today 

Mr  President,  it  could  be  your  parents 
or  my  parents  because  this  inflation, 
once  started,  affects  everyone  Yet  we 
have  turned  our  backs  on  this  problem 
We  in  Che  Senate  have  avoided  our  re- 
sponsibilities I  do  nol  care  if  It  Ls  poli- 
tics, and  I  do  not  want  to  denounce 
anyone.  However,  it  is  a  plain  fact  that 


we  have  avoided  our  responsibilities.  We 
have  avoided  our  responsibilities  by  giv- 
ing tax  relief  where  tax  relief  Is  not 
needed,  by  actually  cutting  rates  of  tax- 
ation, by  permitting  loopholes  to  con- 
tinue, and  by  avoiding  our  responsibil- 
ity These  things  .seem  only  too  apparent 
to  me 

I  do  not  oe^Ileve  we  arc  fooling  anyone 
and  if  we  are.  I  do  not  thmk  we  are 
going  to  do  It  very  long  because  an  ir- 
responsible Congress  simply  cannot  sur- 
vive in  these  limes.  I  want  this  country 
to  be  strong  I  want  tj  change  the  en- 
vironment for  the  better  I  want  the  new 
priorities  I  think  this  is  extremely  im- 
portant I  want  to  give  tiie  people  hope 
that  we  are  going  to  work  ourselves  out 
of  the.se  differences  that  arc  too  apparent 
:n  th:.s  count-y  But,  we  cannot  do  it 
unles-i  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  It.  and 
we  have  to  recognize  the  only  place  we 
are  gomg  to  get  money  to  do  these  things 
L>  from  the  graduated  income  tax  Tlieie 
Is  not  going  to  be  a  fairy  godmother  who 
is  going   to  come  along  with  a  wand. 

So  we  come  out  with  a  tax  bill  !n  which 
we  say  we  are  going  to  do  the.se  things 
m  connection  with  health,  education, 
and  welfare,  and  other  things  on  bor- 
rowed money,  and  that  the  dollar  is  go- 
ing to  be  Just  as  good  as  it  ever  was.  I 
d  )  tut  think  that  is  going  to  happen 

Therefore.  I  do  hotje  the  President 
will  veto  the  bill  I  do  not  know  that  we 
will  be  more  responsible  next  year  than 
we  have  been  this  year  but  I  know  that 
if  we  are  not  mo.e  responsible  the  peo- 
ple m  this  country  are  going  to  point  the 
finger  where  it  belongs. 


PCBLICATION  OP     H.\NDBOOK  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS- 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  early  next 
week  the  Government  Printing  Office 
will  publish  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can small  businessmen  everywhere  the 
third  edit.'on  of  the  'Handbook  for  Small 
Business  "  which  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  recently  with  its  adoption  of 
St-nate  Concurrent  Resoluaon  46  of 
wluch  I  had  the  honor  of  intr.xiucing 
several  months  ago  m  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Se:;ate  Small  Burmese, 
Committee  The  riandbook  Ls  inttnded  by 
Its  sponsors,  the  House  and  Senate  Se- 
lect Committees  on  Small  Business,  as  a 
comprehensive  reference  work  to  explain 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  Nation's 
5'..  million  small,  family,  and  independ- 
ent business  Arms 

Such  firms  can  profit  fr  >m  Federal 
activity  as  suppliers  of  over  $50  billion  in 
goods  and  services  purchased  yearly  by 
the  US  Federal  Government.  a.s  poten- 
tial buyers  of  surplus  Crovernment  prop- 
erty or  users  of  Federal  facilities,  as  en- 
trepreneurs seeking  financial  and  man- 
agement a.ssistance.  as  disaster  victims 
eligible  for  loan  help,  and  as  beneficiaries 
of  the  $16  billion  of  annual  research  and 
development  performed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense They  may  also  be  protected  by 
and  subject  to  regulation  by  Federal 
agencies,  and  should  tnus  be  aware  of 
the  rules  of  the  game. 

In  behalf   of   the  committee,  I  would 
like  tj  thank  all  of  the  admmistrators. 


public  information  officers,  and  program 
specialists  of  the  executive  branch  and 
Independent  agencies  whose  cooperation 
and  work  In  supplying  descriptions  of 
their  small-buslness-related  operations 
made  this  publication  possible.  We  wisli 
to  recognize  In  particular,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Small  Buslne.ss  Administra- 
tion which  assLsted  our  two  committees 
in  reviewing  the  material  and  furnished 
a  series  of  apt  Ulustrauons  and  a  subject 
matter  index  which  we  feel  will  enable 
the  handbook  more  attractive  and  easier 
to  use. 

The  form.at  of  the  volume  remains  the 
responsibility  of  oui-  committees.  We 
have  ex;.anded  its  coverage  100  percent, 
increased  its  illustraticns  200  percent 
and  Its  reference  systems  303  porcen; 
over  prior  editions.  We  have  included 
explanations  of  the  most  recently  en- 
acted assistance  programs,  .uch  as  .;. 
tiie  du-a.ster  loan,  fiend  and  not  insur- 
ance, and  strengthened  descriptions  oi 
alreadi'  existing  aids 

So  far  ;!.,  the  committee  us  aware,  this 
handbook  us  the  only  volume  that  draws 
together  the  many  programs  of  25  ex- 
ecutive departments,  offices,  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  relates  them  mean- 
mgfully  to  each  ether  and  to  the  whole 
picture 

In  a  world  where  the  sales  of  the  five 
largest  US  corporations  constitute  over 
8  percent  of  the  gro.^.>  national  product, 
and  the  'Fortune  500''  accounts  for 
more  than  45  percent,  it  is  important  to 
recall  that  small  business  still  creates  40 
percent  of  the  gro.s.s  national  product 
and  employs  50  percent  of  the  labor  forte 
in  this  countr5'. 

In  the  Small  Business  Act  of  19.iH. 
Congress  declared  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  that— 

The  Government  should  aid  coun.se!.  assist, 
and  protect.  Insofar  as  Is  possible,  the  lnt«r- 
esr.s  ()f  small-business  concerns  In  order  -.o 
preserve  free  competitive  enterprise  .  .  .  and 
strengthen  the  overall  economy  of  the 
Nation 

It  has  been  my  pr.vilege  to  work  with 
many  of  the  men  who  pioneered  this  bill. 
and  the  Small  Business  Investment  and 
Tax  Acts  of  1958.  as  well  as  the  many 
perff'cting  amendments  which  created 
the  foundation  for  small  business  institu- 
tions in  thus  country 

The  handbook  summarizes  thus  work 
of  many  years  and  reflects  credit  upon  :ts 
orlgmators  It  is  also  a  practical  tool  for 
the  small  busmessman  to  gain  a  wider 
knowledge  and  wider  participation  by 
small  firms  in  Federal  activit.es.  This,  in 
turn,  can  help  keep  the  climate  in  this 
country  favorable  for  the  founding. 
growth,  and  independence  of  business  in 
the  future 

Copies  of  the  handbook,  designated  as 
Senate  document  91-45,  are  available  to 
Members  of  the  Congress,  House  and 
Senate  Select  Committees  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  to  the  general  public  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Prmting  Office,  Washington,  DC. 
at  a  cost  of  $1  75. 


CH.ANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record   of   December   3,    1969,   at   page 
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36594.  shows  that  the  bill,  S.  3197,  re- 
lating to  a  bridge  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  It  should 
have  been  referred  to  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  biU  (S.  3197)  to  authorize  the 
Thousand  Islands  Bridge  Authority  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  an  ad- 
ditional toll  bridge  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  at  or  near  Cape  'Vincent, 
N.Y.,  and  that  It  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordei«d. 


THE  REVISED  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
icnow  whether  President  Nixon  will  sign 
'Jie  revised  Ux  bill  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  In  conference,  assuming 
Lliat  both  Houses  approve  the  report 
early  next  week.  On  that  point,  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  President. 

But  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
I  .\  int  to  acknowledge  with  considerable 
il-asure  and  relief  that  the  conference 
agreement  is  a  great  improvement  over 
Liie  Christmas  tree  version  of  the  tax  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  earlier. 

In  particular,  I  note  that  in  providing 
for  a  personal  exemption  increase,  the 
conferees  rejected  the  Gore  amendment, 
which  would  have  triggered  an  excessive 
hrsi  year  revenue  loss— a  loss  that  could 
not  have  been  imposed  responsibly  at 
this  critical  sUge  in  the  battle  against 
inflation.  i 


On  the  other  hand,  I  am  pleased  that 
the  conferees  saw  the  wisdom  of  the 
Percy-Dole  approach  which  was  offered 
during  the  Senate  debate  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Gore  amendment. 

The  conference  agreement,  like  the 
Percy-Dole  amendment,  provides  for  a 
very  modest  first  year  adjustment  in  the 
personal  exemption  with  gradual  step  in- 
creases thereafter  until  the  exemption 
reaches  $750  in  1973.  By  taking  this 
gradual  approach,  the  revenue  loss  in  the 
critical  first  year  Is  minimized — a  result 
which  the  President  is  bound  to  prefer  as 
he  considers  whether  to  sign  or  veto  the 
revised  bill. 

In  the  absence  of  more  details,  I  shall 
not  comment  upon  other  aspects  of  the 
complex  tax  reform  agreement.  But  I  do 
wish  to  commend  the  conferees,  who  rep- 
resented the  Senate  and  the  House,  for 
choosing  this  more  responsible  of  the  two 
methods  for  increasing  the  personal  ex- 
emption. 

And,  if  those  of  us  who  championed 
the  Percy-Dole  approach.  In  preference 
to  the  Gore  amendment,  should  feel 
somewhat  vindicated  at  this  point,  per- 
haps it  will  be  understood. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chart  which  fol- 
lows my  remarks  will  clearly  indicate, 
the  provisions  on  personal  exemptions  iii 
the  conference  agreement  are  much 
closer  to  the  approach  taken  by  the 
Percy-Dole  amendment  than  to  the  so- 
called  Gore  amendment.  Hopefully,  the 
chart  will  serve  as  a  useful  tool  in  keen- 
ing this  issue  in  perspective  in  the  days 
ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


/ 
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COMPARISON  O^GORE.  PERCY-DOLE  AND  CONFERENCE  PROVISIONS  ON  PERSONAL  EXEMPTIONS 
1970  1971  1972 


Personal  exemption: 

Gote  amendment. 

Percy-Dole  amendment.! 

Cjnierence  report 

S»»enue  loss 

Gore  amendment 

Percy-Dole  amendment.. 

Conterence  report 


1973 


J700 

6S0 

'650 

3. 267,  000. 000 

1,633.000,000 

816,000,000 


7W 
«S0 

6, 406. 000.  000 
3,267,000,000 
1.633,000,000 


6.  406.  JOl-tOO 
4. 839.  aOO.  000 
3. 267.  000.  000 


$800 
750 
750 

6. 40;. 000. 003 
4. 839.000.  000 
4.839.000.000 


1  Effective  July  1.  1970. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  so 
iilad  that  the  assistant  Republican  leader 
mis  made  these  comments  on  the  tax 
reform-tax  relief  bill  because,  as  I  have 
been  predicting  for  days,  the  ultimate 
conlerence  report  on  this  matter  of  the 
exemptions  is  closer  to  the  Percy  amend- 
ment as  modified  by  the  Dole  amendment 
tiian  It  was  either  to  the  House  or  Senate 
bills.  It  does  not  have  the  excessively 
heavy  mflationarj-  impact  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  yet  it  recognizes  that,  for  the  first 
t:me  sine  1948,  some  relief  in  the  form 
(if  an  increase  in  exemptions  is  desired. 
It  has  eased  the  impact  by  raising  the 
exemption  to  $650  next  July  1  so  that 
'axpayers  will  receive  an  average  ex- 
emption of  $625  for  the  next  calendar 
-vear;  then  the  exemption  is  raised  to 
$700  on  Januarj'  1,  1972,  and  $750  a 
year  later. 

This  will  help  people  with  large  fam- 
ilies, as  well  as  the  elderly  who  will  se- 
cure a  double  exemption.  It  is  a  useful 
and  desirable  compromise. 


Moreover,  the  difference  between  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  conference  report 
over  an  18-month  period  will  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  inflationary  impact  of  ap- 
proximately $9.5  billion. 

Well,  that  is  really  a  lot  of  "scratch" 
as  the  lingo  would  have  it.  That  is  a 
tremendous  easing  of  an  intolerable  in- 
flationary pressure  which  the  Senate- 
passed  version  would  have  imposed. 

President  Nixon  made  it  clear  in  some 
of  his  conversations  that  he  could  never 
have  accepted  the  Senate  version.  It 
would  have  been  vetoed;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

The  hope  of  avoiding  a  veto  has,  of 
course,  improved  considerably  by  the 
very  wise  action  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  conferees. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  bill  which 
are  very  good  news  to  the  poor  and  the 
near-poor.  About  5  to  5 '^2  million  per- 
sons in  those  categoriees  will  be  removed 
from  the  tax  rolls.  The  tax  impact  on 
millions  of  others  will  be  Increased.  A 


minimum  tax  has  been  set  wlilch  will 
affect  nearly  everyone.  Nearly  every- 
one outside  the  lower  brackets  will  have 
to  pay  some  tax. 

A  maximum  tax  is  included,  too.  so 
that  the  incentive  to  go  out  and  produce 
and  add  to  the  gross  national  product 
is  retained. 

The  President  asked  for  tax  reform 
in  his  April  tax  message.  He  has  received 
aorne  of  the  things  for  which  he  asked. 
I  think  the  bill  goes  far  toward  achiev- 
ing the  President's  main  objective,  which 
is  that  the  poor  should  pay  no  tax  and 
that  no  affluent  person  should  escape 
paying  a  tax. 

Moreover,  something  must  be  done  to 
find  a  way  to  improve  the  housing  situa- 
tion, the/:redit  situation,  and  the  ex- 
tremely/ight  money  policy,  which  can 
be  badf  ultimately,  unless  the  fight 
against]  inflation  succeeds  at  the  other 
end;  n  imely,  in  the  fiscal  effects  of  the 
tax  bil  and  by  way  of  holding  down  the 
levels  approximating  the  budget  and 
the  va  -ious  appropriation  bills,  without 
reduct  on  of  the  inflationsrv  impact  at 
this  enp. 

By  t^ese  methods,  tight  money  would 
contm^ie,  but  the  more. we  hold  down 
the  infiationary  impact;  the  greater  the 
chance  we  will  have,  sometime  next  year 
of  loosening  up  the  monetarj-  controls 
which  in  turn  will  help  the  construction 
industry  and  the  housing  industry. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  influence  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  helped  to  bring  about  a  better 
bill. 

The  President's  insistence  on  tax  re- 
foi-m,  as  far  back  as  late  April  and  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  procedures  on  the 
tax  bill,  has  attained  for  us  some  im- 
portant tax  reform  and  tax  relief. 

The  President's  position  on  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  tax  bill,  the  President's 
position  on  the  HEW-Labor  appropria- 
tions, is  helping  to  let  out  some  of  the 
steam  from  the  inflationary  pressures 
in  the  economy. 

Therefore,  I  have  considerablv  more 
hope  today  than  I  had  before  for  the 
conference  report,  as  we  await  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  action  of  the 
President  on  the  tax  bill,  but  I  believe 
now  that  the  odds  of  it  being  signed  by 
the  President  are  better  than  the  projec- 
tion that  it  would  be  %-etoed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  may  have 
an  additional  7  minutes  to  his  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  surprise  and  amusement  at  the  pleas 
in  confession  and  avoidance  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  able  minority  leader  'Mr.  Scott), 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  the  able  assistant  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  Griffin)  .  I  would  like 
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to  remind  them  of  the  well-known  quo-  House  of  Representatives.  U\e  confer-  Mr  SCOTT  There  was  no  question 
tation,  "Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  ence  took  those  portions  of  the  House  about  that,  but  I  now  ask  a  question  The 
pen.  the  saddest  are  these:  'It  might  bill  favorable  to  the  average  taxpayer—  question  Is.  If  the  Senator  seeks  to  secure 
have  been  •  "  to  wit,  a  low-income  allowance  and  an  for  himself  all  the  credit  for  an  amend- 
After  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  increase  in  the  minimum  standard  de-  ment  which  largely  represented  the  ef 
steal  in  broad  daylight  the  middle  posi-  duction  -and  combined  them  with  the  forts  of  the  Senator  from  DUnols  'Mr 
tion— an  increase  to  $800— from  the  sen-  low  income  allowance,  the  single  individ-  Pkkcy)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
lor  Senator  from  Tennessee  with  re-  ual's  tax  and  the  mcrease  m  rerscnal  'Mr.  Doli*;  but  if  he  seeks  for  himself 
spect  to  the  amendment  mcreasing  the  exemption,  of  the  Senate  bill  to  pro-  and  the  majority  of  the  Congress  the 
personal  exemption  during  the  course  duce  a  tax  bill  that  is  slightly  more  bene-  credit,  he  should  also  accept  the  blame 
of  Senate  consideration,  which  was  no-  facial  to  the  averag?  low  and  lower  mid-  for  the  mflatlonary  impact  in  every  ap- 
tlceably  and  notably  abortive,  they  now  die  mcome  taxpayer  than  the  bill  that  proprlation  bill.  If  you  are  a  majority  for 
attempt  jointly  to  steal  from  the  senior  passed  the  Senate  It  is  roughly  equlva-  one  purpose,  you  are  a  majority  for  all 
Senator  from  Tennessee  credit  for  the      lent  m  benefits  to  the  Senate  bill,   but  purposes 

increase  in  personal  exemption    Indeed,      for   a   typical   taxpayer  in   the  suburbs  Mr.   GORE.    I   am   glad    the   Senator 
they  go  so   far  as  to  express  glee  that      with  a  taxable  mcome  of  $10,000  or  $12,-  raised   that   question,   because   the  rec- 
the     conference     committee,     in     their      000  and  a  wife  and  two  children,  there  ord  will  show  that  this  Congress  has  re- 
words,  rejected    the   Gore   amendment,      may  be  a  few  dollars'  advantage  in  the  duced  the  budget  requests  of  President 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  Mr    President      conference  report,  at  least  in  some  in-  Nixon  by  more  than  $5  billion    Ten  of 
The  Gore  amendment  is  the  principal      .nances   It  is  generally  equivalent,  how-  the     14     annual     appropriations     bills 
feature  of   tax   relief   m  the   bill   as  to     ever,  in   tax  relief  for  the  mass  of  our  Passed   by   the   Congress   have   been   in 
which,    it   IS   hoped,    both    Houses   will      people  to  the  Senate-passed  bill.  amounts   less   than   those   requested   by 
approve   a  conference   report  on   Mon-          Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiUmous  con-  the  President  I  hope  the  news  media  will 
''^y                                                                      s^nt  to  include  in  the  Record  a  Uble  of  carry  that  story  to  the  American  people. 
The  increase  in  personal  exemption  is      the  tax  reduction  for  typical  taxpayers  Who   is   resfwnsible   for  the  inflation 
not  as  much  as  the  senior  Senator  from      that  will  occur  on  January  1.  1970,  and  in  expenditure.^?  Not  the  U.S.  Congress 
Temjessee    sought.   The   increase   is   to     July  1,  1970  Tlie  Congress,  let  me  repeat,  has  reduced 
$730.  The  amendment  approved  by  the         There   being   no  objection,   the   table  ^^  °^  the   14—1  repeat,   10  of  the   14— 
Senate   was   $800.   But,   in   compromise      was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  annual  bills,  to  a  total  reduction  below 
with    the    conferees    representing    the      as  follows:                                                    '  that  recommended,  requested,  and  urged 

by    the    President,    of    more    than    $5 

AMOUNT  Of  TAX  TO  BE  WITHHELD  UNDER  CONFERENCE  BILL.  H.H  IV/ttl  billion. 

i^«-«i.,.~                                      --  *u,                      ^'"     MONDALE     Mr.    President,    will 

*"«**"'"*'*"*' '"""'"y W^rt«l» tho  Senator  yield? 

lit  hall          ?()h»if                           uthaif          ?d  hall  Mr.  GORE.  I  vleld. 

A..HMI                 Monihi,        *e-.i,      ""i97o      "*""m     ""'Tm      "'"s'i      "'TsJn       "'""X  •'^*'-  CONDOLE.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair 
___^ '* "           ^""            '"^  interpretation   of   the   President's   po.'^i- 

s.n.i.  »>«.  '^°"  ^°  ■■^^^'  ^^'^^  ^^  '■''  ^^^  objecting  so 
''"*"°" much  to  what  he  calls  the  inflationary 

g-SSS-      -  »?£?       »V*M        ,Vfi?        fliHa    '    ??,','?        ^Ha        »'*•"          »'<'8  direction   of   the  expenditures— because 

Turn                        l.JoS        m??        islifz        iS:«        ll^ll         2'??         Jf??           "«  we  are  $.5  billion  below  his  budget-but 

— '- : 1_!:  to  the  wav  we  choose  to  applv  the  ip- 

Warned  with  ?  .lependenti       sources  of  tlii.s  country  to  human  need.s'' 

» xjo                  .         »oo       tii^-38        us  OS        jJTm       ~u*Ti          MM          all           m77  '^^^i  is  whe-e  the  obiectlon  is. 

-- ..ss    'A?,    ,£!;    ,rA    ,g.i!    ais    ^,m    h  J^'r^^^ S^^^oH^J^l 

Married  «itn  4  ij«p«ndents  pired. 

Um. .          MO         uTm          Em          iam           Tm           Ha           Tot Tw  ^^^  GORE  Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unan;- 

SRJi i        ,  J^        '"-«        ,"■«          57.72          «.96          14:96          13.38            9  96  ^'^^^    Consent    to    have    5    additional 

>»■»> '•«»          ^3a77          109.42          100.22            82.  M           25.35            21 19             19!  10  minutes 

■B„ed,n  percentage  .e,hod,.,a..„hho,ainK. nJl'^J^T^H^'J^r^'^^f^^   ""'Vl' 

*  pore.  Without  obiection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.   GORE    Mr    President,   this   is   a     read  to  the  conference  opposing  any  in-  ^^    GORE.  Mr,  President.  I  liad  r.ot 

Democratic   tax   DiU— maxe  no  mistake     crease  in  the  personal  exemption  intended  thus  to  speak  today,  but  when 

about  that.  Thi^  tax   reduction  for  che        So.  Mr  President,  let  the  taxpayers  of  ^   '^'^'"^   ^"^°   '^^  Chamber,   the  distin- 

maai.  of  American   taxpayers  has  been     the  country  know  that  the  increase  in  ■^'"'•''^'''^  a-.<i^tant  minority  leader  was  nc- 

brought  about  by  a  Democratic  Congress,     take-home  pav  t hi-.-  will  receive  in  their  ^i*"^'"^'   ^^   the   Senate   that    the   con- 

without    aid   of    either    the    Repiiohcan     'Jaych.ck.s  uf  the  first  week  ,n  Januarv  ^^^"'•'^ -^^d  rejected  the  Gore  amendmei;t. 

leadership  of  this  body  or  of  the  Treas-     .md  a  .;till  lar-er  take-home' pay  in  tlie  ^  ^°  "°^  "'^^  ^  stand  here  and  ciiim 

u:y  of  the  United  States  or  of  tne  Presl-     first   pavchcck   they    receive   in   July    is  ^''^'^'  ^^^  before  the  eye.-  of  the  entire 

dent  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Vice     the  result  of  the  Democratic  Congress'  country,   my  friends  on   the  other  side 

President  of  the  United  States.                      over  the  objections  of  the  President  ovei^  iittempted  to  steal  from  the  senior  Ptn- 

Mr.   SCOTT    Mr    President.   wUl   the     the  objections  of  the  Vice  P-e-^ident'  over  ^^^'^  ^^^^  Tennessee  the  amendmenr  to 

Senator  yield  at  that  point?                             the  obiections  of  the  Treasurv  Denart  "^'^^  ^^^  Personal  exemption  to  S800:  and 

Mr  GORE.  Not  yet.                                      ment,  .md  without  the  assistance  of  the  l'"""'  IK^'  'Y^  attempting  to  steal  cred:t 

Mr   SCOTT   Since  he  has  referred  to     leadership  of   the  Senate  on  the  other  approval  of  such  an  amend- 

the  leadership?                                                 side.  ment. 

Mr    GORE,  Not  'ust  now    I  will  in  a         I  vleld.  "  ^^  "°t  '"-^^^  I  ^'^sh  to  claim  credit,  but 

moment.  Let  me  complete  my  brief  state-         The   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  i     ?  "°\  "  ^^'^  ^  ^^  stripped  of  it.  nor 

ment  on  this  particular  point  and  I  wUl     Pore.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  fi^H  ,'^'  .  \  ^°,t^^  ^  ^'•'^^  ?^^?™  ^°'"  "^^^1 

then  yield.                                                                Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President   if  »he  Sen-  h  \     ?  '      ■'   ^T  '^'^°  '"^"^  ^'^  ''"^  '^  ''^'^ 

until   the  very  last  night,  indeed,  at     ator  is  finished.  I  will  .seek  the  floor  in  tho  ne^d  ,;'"o  hSv  ''  '°  '^'  '^'"''■•''' 

about  3  30  in  the  mornmg  of  the  last     my  own  ncht.  \^r    ^avr^    Sr'     «      ^     .        ,,     u 

mght  of  the  conference,   the   .Assistant         Mr  CKDRE  I  yield  to  him.  if  he  wishes  Sei  ato-  v.^lS?'            P'-^'d^"^-   ^^'"J  '^^ 

Secretary  of  the  Tiea^uir  mformed  the         Mr  .SCOTT  I  have  listened  with  some  Mi   GORE  I  vield 

conferees  on  tne  part  of  both  the  House     interest  and  would  have  been  appalled  Mr    mayrtt    -flT^.^           »v, 

a^d  the  Senate  that  President  Nixon,  to     except   I   re<o.nize  a   reeSn^sS  I  am  sure  ofbot^^'ides  o7theTisle  v-  o 

the  last,  opposed,  and  then  opposed,  and     when  I  hear  one -  tt,.lr,J.,\^JiJ-. 

IS^^^J^l^^^l^^.  a^.S'L^S^'^--  ElHS^^Hl^yli 
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have  seen  the  President's  budget  ap 
proved,  those  who  feel  there  are  pri- 
orities that  require  additional  expendi- 
tures in  such  areas  as  pollution  and  aid 
to  our  hungry.  That  money  Is  needed. 
I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  HEW  bill. 
I  do  not  find  fault  with  these  proposed 
exi>enditures.  They  are  very  necessary  ex- 
penditures. What  I  find  fault  with  is  try- 
mi  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hold  with 
the  hounds,  where  we  go  into  a  tax  reform 
bill  and  wind  up  with  a  tax  reduction 
bill,  at  the  same  time  when  we  are  cry- 
ine:  for  needed  expenditures  that  the 
President  sees  and  I  think  most  Senators 
.^ee  and  realize  that  we  need. 

If  we  cannot  face  up  to  our  responsi- 
bilities by  saying,  "Yes,  we  need  these 
things  in  this  country,  and  we  are  going 
to  pay  for  them  rather  than  giving  tax 
relief  to  me,  tax  relief  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  tax  relief  to  the 
general  taxpayer— not  the  poor,  not  the 
underprivileged,   but  by  giving  tax  re- 
lief so  that  a  fellow  can  say,  T  got  $3  off 
this  month,  therefore  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  candidate.'  "  I  do  not  think  this 
IS  ;ood  government,  and  I  think  it  is  an 
abdication  of  our  responsibility  here  be- 
cause we  know  that  inflation  is  going  to 
take  away,  at  the  grocery  store,  what  we 
lefuse  to  collect  to  pay  our  honest  debts. 
We  cannot  borrow  money  to  do  all  the 
things  and  correct  all  the  things  that 
narm  us  in  this  country— and  they  are 
many— and  I  hope,  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  expenditures,  but  I  hope  that  we  do 
not  fail  to  chin  the  limb  when  it  comes 
to  paying  for  these  things. 

.Mr,  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
:nu.^t  confess  to  him  that  I  had  doubts 
that  we  should  have  a  big  tax  reduction 
this  year. 

But  that  was  not  the  choice  that  was 
;)re,-ented  to  the  Senate.  The  President 
had  recommended  a  big  tax  cut;  but  he 
had  recommended  the  big  tax  cut  mostly 
for  those  in  high-income  brackets,  and 
I.  «e  must  have  a  tax  reduction,  I  be- 
lieve—and  now  it  is  established  that  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  believes— that  the  tax 
reduction  should  go  primarily  to  those 
•Aho  need  it  most.  That  is  the  victory 
that  was  won,  over  the  last  3  months,  in 
the  committee,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, ;ind  in  the  conference  committee  at 
3  30  in  the  morning;  and  credit  for  that 
nctory  does  not  belong,  in  any  part,  to 
the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

They  tried  to  prevent  it.  The  President 
tried  to  prevent  it.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
;nent  tried  to  prevent  it.  Yet  there  will 
3e  a  tax  reduction  in  the  withholding 
■-ax.  an  increase  in  take-home  pay,  of  al- 
most every  taxpayer,  beginning  with  his 
nrst  paycheck  in  January  1970,  and  a 
>'Jll  larger  take-home  pay  when  the  per- 
mal  exemption  goes  into  effect  in  July 
■'•  1970:  and  they  can  thank  the  Demo- 
■atlc  Representatives  for  that.  They 
cannot  thank  the  Republican  leadership, 
^ho  today  are  attempting  to  steal  away 
;-om  the  lowly  Senator  from  Tennessee 
:^e  credit  which  he  does  not  claim. 
UuBhter.l 

Sev.  ral  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
CX\' 2542— Part  30 


The  PRESIDING  OFPjcer.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  though  I 
am  barely  able  to  restrain  my  tears  until 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  further 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
llie  to  answer  some  of  this  argument 
about  the  Democrats  being  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  this  increase  in  the  per- 
sonal exemption.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  first  oCferlng  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  in  committee  was  for  an 
tacrease  in  the  personal  exemption  to 
$1,250.  With  stout  Republican  opposi- 
tion, aided  by  some  Democrats,  we  man- 
aged to  stave  that  off.  It  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  $18  billion  plus— 
utterly  unacceptable. 

Then  the  Senator  came  to  the  floor 
when  the  tax  bill  was  open  for  amend- 
ment, with  an  offering  of  a  $1,000  per- 
sonal exemption— again  with  a  totally 
unacceptable  loss  of  revenue.  The  Presi- 
dent could  not  possibly  have  lived  with 
It,  and  it  would  have  added  all  kinds  of 
gasoline  to  the  fires  of  inflation. 

Then  the  Senator  came  up  with  $800 
which  we  bought,  in  an  amendment  of 
the  Senate.  I  must  say  that  I  voted  for 
the  Percy  amendment,  because  it  was 
sound,  it  made  sense,  and  it  is  now  pretty 
much  in  the  tax  bill,  it  was  the  Percy 
amendment  the  conferees  bought 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  No;  I  do  not  yield  The 
Senator  has  had  plenty  of  time.  He  can 
get  the  floor  later. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  why  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Then  finally,  in  the  con- 
ference, the  conferees  came  up  with  a 
figure  of  $750,  which  comes  close  to  the 
$800  figure  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee offered  in  his  amendment,  but  the 
timing  is  entirely  different  In  how  it  goes 
into  effect,  and  the  end  result  closely 
resembles  the  Percy  amendment  offered 
by  the  Republicans  and  supported  by  the 
Republicans  when  the  tax  bUl  was  before 
the  Senate  and  open  for  amendment. 

I  think  credit  ought  to  be  given  where 
credit  is  due.  Probably  had  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  offered  his  amend- 
ment, the  personal  exemption  might  not 
have  been  raised.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
Republicans,  in  the  committee,  on  the 
floor,  and  in  the  conference,  finally  got 
the  thing  down  to  where  it  could  be  ac- 
cepted and  where  it  would  make  sense- 
and  if  there  is  any  kind  of  a  personal 
exemption  that  means  anything,  it  was 
the  Republican  Party  that  made  is  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  yield  on  a  point 
of  personal  privilege,  since  the  Senator 
has  made  reference  to  me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  not  referred  to  the 
Senator.  I  am  about  to  refer  to  the  Sena- 
tor, however.  I  am  wondering  If  it  is  not 
a  fact,  as  I  have  understood,  that  the 

Senator  is  not  a  lion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  a 
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fact  that  the  distinguished — by  no  means 
lowly,  but  distinguished — senior  Senator 
from  Termessee,  who  is  reputed  to  be 
and  was  indeed  a  lion  on  the  floor  for 
the  vast  expenditure  of  Federal  funds; 
and  who  seems  to  have  subdued  his 
critics  here  with  notable  success  as  to 
the  excessive  cost  involved,  lion  though 
he  was  on  the  floor,  he  was  a  lamb  in 
the  conference,  since  the  conference  pre- 
ferred, not  the  Gore  amendment  at  all 
but  virtually  the  Percy  amendment 

I  am  sure  that  will  be  contested  and 
therefore  some  time  later  today,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  offer  some  figures  and 
tables  that  will  show  that  the  confer- 
ence report  was  indeed  much  more  near 
the  Percy-Dole  amendment  than  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, the  Gore  amendment. 

I  think  we  are  aU  inclined  to  a  little 
politics  around  here  from  time  to  time 
But  when  the  categorical  imperative  en- 
ters this  Chamber,  reason  flies  out  of  our 
nonwmdows  and  the  categorical  impera- 
tive IS  that  all  good  is  on  one  side  of  the 
aisle  and  all  evil  is  on  the  other. 

"That  ain't  so,  never  was  and  never 
will  be." 

Both  sides  labored  and  brought  forth 
what  was  a  monstrosity.  And  we  sent 
this  eight-headed,  11-legged  animal  over 
to  conference.  It  lost  some  of  its  more 
horrendous  appendages  and  has  returned 
in  somewhat  more  human  form. 

That  is  the  point  we  were  trying  to 
make. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  the  resemblance  of  the  conference 
agreements  to  the  Percy-Dole  substitute 
which  was  considered  is  the  fact— and 
much  more— the  ultimate  fact,  that  the 
personal  exemption  represents  $750 
which  was  the  case  in  the  Percy-Dole 
amendment. 

TTie  important  point,  even  more  than 
that  figure,  is  what  happens  the  first 
year  m  the  development  of  the  Percy- 
Dole  substitute. 

We  were  trying  to  provide  for  a  reve- 
nue loss  the  first  year— when  the  battle 
agamst  mfiation  is  so  critical— that 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  President 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
an  increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
as  I  understand  it,  of  only  $50  in  the  first 
year.  And  that  is  only  effective  during 
part  of  the  year. 

The  Percy -Dole  substitute  provides  for 
an  increase  of  $50  in  the  first  year 

On  that  point,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provision  represents  a  revenue  loss 
of  only  S816  million  in  the  first  vear  Bv 
contrast,  the  Gore  amendment  would 
have  involved  an  increase  in  revenue  loss 
by  neariy  S3  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
6  additional  minutes 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  crucial  difference  between  the  con- 
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ference  agreement  and  the  so-called 
Ck>re  amendment,  and  also  I  think  it 
underscores  and  underlmes  the  similarity 
between  the  .ipproach  of  the  Percy-Dole 
amendment  and  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  have 
checked  with  the  Treasur>'  in  the  course 
of  this  colloquj'  and  with  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  conference  I  am  told  that 
the  conferees  and  certainly  the  Treasur>' 
feel  that  they  have  excised  from  the  bill 
with  malice  prepense  the  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility heretofore  imbedded  in  it  by  the 
Gore  amendment. 

They  regarded  that  as  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible, and  I  do  And  it  is  out  of  the 
bill.  And  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  can  labor  mightily  by 
voice  and  speech  from  now  until  election 
day.  1970,  or  any  other  date  certain. 

And  perhaps  he  will  convince  some. 
That  is  the  name  of  the  game  But  he 
will  never  convince  me  that  the  Gore 
amendment  is  in  the  bill.  It  is  out  of  the 
bill,  rt  has  t)een  given  a  decent  burial 
and  ■^ifhat  is  in  the  bill  is  the  Percy-Dole 
amendment  for  which  I  am  immensely 
grateful 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  GORE  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  have  iust 
listened  to  the  peroration  of  the  dts- 
tinusuished  minority  leader  I  think  it 
was  appropriate  that  during  this  colloquy 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  '  Mr. 
McGee  I  introduced  the  subject  of  super- 
grades  for  the  ci\il  service  system  That 
cau.ses  me  to  comment  that  in  this  day 
of  ours,  characterized  as  it  i.s  with  the 
rapidity  of  change  and  elevated  opinions 
on  super-duper  tax  bilLs.  it  is  also  the 
time  of  super  civil  service  grades  and 
super  dum-dums. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  GORE  I  yield. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President,  thus  rather 
ridiculou.i  argument  asainst  calling  the 
Gore  amendment  the  Gore  amendment 
reminds  me  of  a  story.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber exactly  how  it  troes  However,  it  is  to 
the  effect  that  defeat  Is  an  orphan,  but 
victory  has  many  fathers 

This  IS  what  it  now  looks  as  though 
they  are  trying  to  do  after  they  have 
fousht  so  hard  airaiast  everything.  The 
workingman  wanUs  thLs  tax  reduction. 
And  tax  relief  is  a  part  of  tax  reform 
And  I  think  that  the  working  people  of 
our  country  well  know  that  we  would  not 
have  ever  gotten  to  this  point  except  for 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee    Mr   Gore' 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  I  thank  my 
able  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  would  really  not  like  to  extend  the 
colloquy  much  longer  I  Just  want  to 
clase  It  by  reminding  my  friends,  the 
leaders  and  the  assistant  leader  on  the 
other  .side,  of  another  reference  in  our 
literature  to  the  effect  that  a  ra^e  by  any 
other  name  would  still  smell  the  same. 


DEATH  OF  FXDRMER  SENATOR 
JAMES  H  DUFF,  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  it  Ls  with 
extreme  sorrow  that  I  report  to  the 
Senate    that    a    former    Senator    from 


Pennsylvania  and  former  Governor  of 
our  Commonwealth,  the  Honorable 
James  H  Duff,  died  today  A  spokesman 
for  Georee  Washington  Hospital  an- 
nounced that  Senator  Duff,  aged  86.  col- 
lapsed at  National  Airpwrt.  was  taken  to 
the  hospital,  and  pronounced  dead  at 
9:43  am  We  have  no  further  details,  so 
I  .shall  say  nothing  furtlier  now  except 
that  I  was  a  longtime  friend,  associate, 
and  admirer  of  Big  Jim  Duff.  We  will 
mi.s.s  him  t;reat!y  We  shall  have  more  to 
.say  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  tribute  at 
a  later  date 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield^' 

Mr  SCOTT  I  yield 

Mr  J.WITS  i  .sliould  like  to  join  the 
dLstiniiuished  Republican  leader  in  ex- 
pressing my  .sadne.s,s  at  the  death  of  Jim 
Duff,  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He  lived  a 
ver>'  rich  life  and  died  at  a  ripe  old  age. 
We  shall  mi.ss  him 

Mr  SCOTT  He  died  as  he  always 
WLshed  to — with  his  boots  on. 

Mr  J.^VITS  I  extend  my  condolences 
to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr  SCOTT   And  so  do  I. 


GREEK-TURKISH     ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  on  sev- 
eral occa.-^ions  I  have  broucht  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  work  which 
was  initiated  by  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Conference,  now  the  North  At- 
lantic As.sembly.  looking  toward  Greek- 
Turkish  economic  cooperation.  Reports 
on  this  matter  were  presented  to  the 
Senate  on  June  3,  196,5,  October  20,  1965, 
January  19.  1967,  December  15.  1967. 
January  28,  1969.  and  some  remarks  on 
the  .subject  were  included  in  my  report 
on  a  trip  abroad  which  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  on  July  2.  1969. 

A  number  of  important  developments 
have  taken  place  during  calendar  1969. 
which  I  .should  like  to  lay  before  the 
Senate 

At  the  outset,  to  put  the  work  which 
has  been  done  on  this  project  In  its 
proper  context,  requires  some  brief  com- 
ment on  the  political  situation  in  the 
area,  and  of  the  relationship  of  this 
project  to  that  situation. 

The  project  for  Greek-Turkish  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  althoufih  launched 
by  an  inter-parliamentar>'  body,  was 
conceived  of  as  essentially  a  private  ef- 
fort Tlirough  Its  good  offices,  working 
with  the  private  sector,  but  with  govern- 
mental support  and  approval,  possi- 
bilities in  economic  development  yield- 
ing' mutual  benefit.s  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key could  be  expanded.  The  effort  was 
desi;.;ned  to  function  m  tne  economic 
and  not  in  the  political  sphere. 

Thus,  the  major  thrust  of  the  project 
has  been  to  bring  together  participants 
from  Greece  and  Turkey,  where  pos- 
sible mainly  from  the  private  sector,  to 
work  together  in  such  areas  as  tourism, 
the  cooperative  exploitation  of  such  nat- 
ural resources  as  fish,  the  increase  of 
ai^ricultural  exports  to  Western  Europe, 
and  the  common  development  of  the 
border  region  between  the  two  countries 
alon^'  the  shores  of  the  Meric  Evros 
River.  It  Is.  I  think,  fair  to  say  that  al- 


though the  emphasis  of  this  effort  was 
thus  in  the  noncontroverslal  area  of  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  both  sides,  the  parlia- 
mentarians had  In  mind,  when  the  proj- 
ect was  initiated,  not  only  the  fact  that 
Greeks  and  Turks  were  among  the  le.ss- 
developed  members  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance, but  also  the  fact  that  work  on 
mutually  beneficial  development  proj- 
ects would  tend  to  increase  contacts  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, and  hopefully  to  ameliorate  the 
tensions  which  at  the  time  existed  a.';  a 
consequence  of  the  Cyprus  dispute. 

In  these  objectives,  It  Is  fair  to  '^ay 
that  the  project  Initiated  in  1965  by  my- 
self and  by  my  Greek  and  Turkish  par- 
liamentary colleagues,  Messrs.  Kasim 
Gulek  and  Alexander  Spanorrigas  has 
been  eminently  successful.  Despite  much 
initial  skepticism  it  has,  in  fact,  piovcd 
possible  to  bring  Greeks  and  Turks  to- 
gether and  to  produce  useful  and  coop- 
erative work.  And  that  has  been  done 
even  at  a  time  when  tensions  in  the 
area  were  extremely  high.  The  result.  I 
believe,  has  been  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  US.  foreign  policy  objectives  and, 
I  may  note,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
consistently  supported  this  effort.  So 
also  has  there  been  a  contribution  to 
the  security  which  Is  the  aim  of  N.ATO 
Itself.  In  this  latter  belief,  I  am,  inciden- 
tally, reinforced  by  the  comment.s  on 
several  occa.sioi-Ls  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  NATO,  Manlio  Broslo. 

The  recent  course  of  political  develop- 
ments in  Greece  cannot  pass  unnoticed— 
a.s  I  am,  al.so,  chairman  of  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly— a  committee  which  had  occasion  to 
consider  a  deeply  troubled  report  on  this 
situation  as  recently  as  October  last 

It  has  been  my  hope,  as  it  must  be  the 
hope  of  all  friends  of  human  liberty  and 
of  the  Greek  Ideal  of  moderation  and 
tolerance  which  forms  so  large  a  basis  of 
our  own  poUtical  sy.stem,  that  swift 
progress  would  be  made  in  Greece,  to- 
ward restoration  of  a  representative  par- 
liamentary system,  and  that  present  re- 
strictions on  essential  liberties  would 
quickly  be  removed.  It  remains  my  con- 
viction that  this  must  come,  and  that 
It  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  .secu- 
rity, stability,  and  welfare  of  the  Greek 
state,  and  of  the  Greek  people. 

In  this  context  a  continued  and  in- 
crea.sed  measure  of  cooperation  on  proj- 
ects leading  to  the  economic  and  .so- 
cial betterment  of  the  peoples  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  to  peace  in  the  south- 
eastern area  of  NATO  continues  to  be 
vital.  As  the  project  for  Greek  Turkish 
Economic  Cooperation  is  such  a  project, 
it  benefits  all.  For  this  reason  I  continue 
the  support  which  I  have  given  in  the 
pa.st  to  the  objectives  of  the  project 
which  are  designed  to  bring  together,  the 
peoples  of  that  often-troubled  area  of 
the  world,  to  ameliorate  the  relation- 
ships between  them,  to  increase  their  co- 
operation on  mutually  beneficial  works, 
and  to  .set  up  institutions  which  can  serve 
as  channels  of  communication  between 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  peoples. 

With  this  introduction,  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  deal  with  some  o:'  the 
attainments  of  the  project  during  1969. 
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and  with  some  of  the  prospects  for  Its 
luture  work. 

First.  The  project  has  been  adminis- 
tered over  the  course  of  the  past  several 
years  by  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  De- 
velopment Institute,  a  nonprofit  unincor- 
porated association.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors consists  of  nationals  of  the  NATO 
countries,  with  a  large  majority  being 
nationals  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  in- 
digenous sister  organizations  have  been 
set  up  in  Greece  and  in  Turkey  them- 
.selves,  and  funds  have  been  raised  in 
local  currency  to  meet  their  necessary 
expenses.  Work  has  been  going  forward 
on  various  projects  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned above. 

In  several  of  these  areas,  there  has 
been  substantial  progress. 

In  the  field  of  tourism,  a  notable  suc- 
cess was  achieved  when.  In  March  1969, 
the  Greek   National   Tourist   Organiza- 
tion and  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Infor- 
mation and  Tourism  held  a  meeting  In 
I.stanbul.  at  which  were  present  as  ob- 
.servers    the    deputy    chairman    of    the 
F.MDI.  the  Honorable  Kasim  Giilek,  and 
it>  executive  director,  the  Honorable  Sey- 
mour J.  Rubin.  At  the  March  meeting, 
the  two  sides  approved,  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation, the  first  intergovernmental  docu- 
ment signed  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
since  the  eruption  of  the  difficulties  over 
Cvpnis.  This  was  a  iMoces-verbal  which 
i.s  intended  to  lead  to  a  formal  agree- 
ment on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  tour- 
i.sm.   The  agreement  which  Is  contem- 
plated would  call  for  the  establishment 
111  a  liei-manent  consultative  committee 
b.iore  which  can  be  laid  various  pro- 
posals   of    mutual    benefit    in    touristic 
endeavors. 

Subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  officials 
in  March,  further  meetings  of  a  less 
fdimal  sort  have  been  held.  The  most  re- 
cent of  these  was  held  in  Athens  on  De- 
cember 5.  1969.  At  these  meetings,  the 
private  sector  of  both  countries  has 
strongly  expressed  its  support  for  coop- 
eration on  tourism,  and  has  agreed  that 
tlie  lifting  of  visa  restrictions  for  tourists 
01  Greek  and  Turkish  origin  would  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  two  coim tries.  Were 
tins  to  be  done,  it  would  largely  restore 
the  freedom  of  transit  between  the  two 
countries  which  had  existed  after  the 
iarsighted  arrangements  which  were 
made  in  the  mid-1920's  by  the  two  great 
statesmen  of  the  area.  Venlzelos  and 
Ataturk. 

Additionally,  others  outside  the  region 
have  expressed  strong  interest  In  par- 
ticipating in  touristic  developments.  A 
meeting  thus  was  held  under  the  spon- 
sor.ship  of  the  Deutschebank  in  Frank- 
furt on  October  13.  at  which  various  Ger- 
man and  Italian  interests,  together  with 
a  representative  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  discussed  the  pos- 
sible organization  of  research  and  fi- 
nancing entities  which  might  help  to 
promote  tourism  in  the  region. 

Toui-ism  in  this  region  is  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  already  a  major  source  of 
income  so  far  as  Greece  is  concerned;  it 
promises  to  be  an  equally  useftU  source 
of  foreign  exchange  on  the  Turkish  side. 
Moreover,  the  touristic  area  of  the 
Aeirean    Is    so    Interfaced    between    the 
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Turkish  mainland  and  the  Greek  Islands 
as  to  make  regional  development  not 
only  attractive  to  to4r  operators  and  to 
developers  of  touristic  areas,  but  practi- 
cally at  least  in  the  long  run.  Inevitable. 

The  administrative  arrangements 
which  are  contemplated  under  the 
proces-verbal  of  March  1969,  should 
make  a  continuing  contribution  to  this 
development  and  should  help  to  develop 
continuing  working  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  sides. 

A  major  endeavor  of  the  project  for 
Greek    Turkish    Economic    Cooperation 
and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  Develop- 
ment Institute  has  been  that  involving 
the  Meric /Evros  River.  In  previous  re- 
ports. I  have  noted  that  this  work  has 
moved  forward  extraordinarily  well,  with 
a  heavily  documented  prefeasibilitv  or 
reconnaissance  study  having  emerged  in 
late  1967  from  the  joint  work  of  a  large 
group  of  Turkish,  Greek,  and  German 
experts.  This  report  was  revised  and  in 
its  final  form  approved,  subject  to  slight 
modification,   at   a    large   international 
meeting  held  in  Frankfurt  in  September 
1967.  It  was  then  put  in  the  hands  of 
various    international    financing    bodies 
such  as  the  Worid  Bank  and  the  Euro- 
pean  Investment   Bank,   and   has   been 
extensively   discussed   with   the   United 
Nations  Development  Programme  which 
with  the  IBRD,  had  been  kept  au  courant 
at  all  stages  of  the  research  and  study 
work.   After  a  considerable  amount  of 
preparatory  discussion,  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Turkish  Governments  have  offi- 
cially notified  the  UNDP  of  their  desire 
to  move  forward  with  further  develop- 
mental work  on  the  Meric /Evros    with 
the  help  of  the  UNDP.  As  of  early  De- 
cember 1969.  a  senior  representative  of 
the  UNDP  has  visited  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  for  discussions  with  experts  and 
governmental  officials  there.  These  dis- 
cussions are  expected  to  lead  to  an  official 
proposal  to  be  laid  before  the  next  gov- 
erning board  of  the  UNDP  in  the  spring 
of  1970. 

Hopefully,  this  work  will  lead  to  a  full 
scale  feasibility  study  financed  by  the 
UNDP  and  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Governments,  with  certain  small  pilot 
projects  Included,  in  areas  of  land  man- 
agement, irrigation,  and  small  power 
projects  in  this  sensiti\e  area,  the  border 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  Thrace 
Should  full  scale  implementation  of  this 
feasibility  study  be  undertaken  the  final 
scale  of  expenditure  is  estimated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100  to  SI 50  million 
This  is  obviotisly  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance both  to  the  economies  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  to  the  population  of 
this  politically  sensitive  border  area. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  as  I  ha\e  men- 
tioned in  previous  reports,  that  the 
Meric/Evros  River  rises  in  Bulgaria 
where  it  is  called  the  Maritsa.  and  that 
the  Bulgarian  Government  has  in  se\eral 
ways  expressed  interest  In  the  develop- 
mental work  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. This  interest  was  expressed,  for 
example,  in  a  visit  to  me  of  the  Bulgarian 
Ambassador  in  Washington.  Prior  to  its 
recent  contacts  with  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Governments,  the  UNDP  con- 
sulted with  Bulgarian  authorities  in 
Sofia.  It  would  be  premature  to  make  any 


predictions  as  to  whether  the  Meric/ 
Evros  project  may  evolve  not  merely  into 
a  blnatlonal  and  regional  development 
project,  but  into  one  which  would  form 
a  link  based  on  mutually  useful  devel- 
opment work  between  East  and  West. 
That  prospect  In  any  case  remains  open, 
and  is  partially  encouraged  by  a  recent 
amelioration  of  relationships  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  and  between  Greece 
and  Bulgaria. 

Finally,  in  this  respect,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  objectives  of 
EMDI  has  been  from  the  outset  to  stim- 
ulate the  activities  of  others  on  develop- 
mental projects  in  the  Greco-Turkish 
area.  This  attempt  to  achieve  a  multi- 
plier effect  with  the  efforts  of  EMDI  has 
had  more  than  a  reasonable  amount  of 
.success. 

Thus,  not  only  have  tourism  projects 
evolved  and  have  physical  and  business 
connections  with  the  two  sides  devel- 
oped, but  a  new  project  has  been  set  in 
motion  in  the  field  of  agricultural  re- 
search in  the  Meric  Evros  region. 

This  is  a  project  funded  by  the  Thys- 
.sen  Foundation  of  Germany,  and  led  bv 
a  group  of  German  agronomists  to  in- 
vestigate the  conservation  of  soils  which 
on  both  the  Turkish  and  the  Greek  side 
of  the  river  have  been  eroded  over  the 
course  of  many  years  by  excessive  graz- 
ing and  by  improper  methods  of  land 
management.  This  project,  which  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  work  done  by 
the  German.  Turkish,  and  Greek  team 
on  Its  Meric  Evros  study,  is  at  present 
under  way.  Hopefully,  other  aspects  of 
the   basic   Meric  Evros  studv   will   lead 
to    further    exploratorj-    and    scientific 
work  of  tlias  same  general  sort.  The  pros- 
pect of  this  happening  seems  to  be  quite 
good,  since  the  basic  material  upon  which 
further  research  proposals  can  be  based 
IS  already  contained  in  the  Meric  Evros 
report,  and  since  that  report  Itself  dem- 
onstrates the  feasibility  of  a  joint  and 
cooperative  research  effort. 

On  other  projects  of  EMDI.  it  is  not 
necessary  at  this  stage  and  In  this  form 
to  say  much  in  detail.  Work  is  proceed- 
ing on  projects  having  to  do  with  the 
export  of  agricultural  produce  to  West- 
ern Europe  and  on  investigation  of  the 
ecological   conditions  affecting  fish   re- 
sources  in   the   eastern   Mediterranean 
The  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  EMDI  received  a  new  sugges- 
tion that  EMDI  could  perhaps  contribute 
to  the  training  of  Greek  and  Turkish 
guest  workers  in  Western  Europe,  and  to 
the  evaluation  of  methods  by  which  the 
skills  of  these  workers  could  be  put  more 
effectively  to  work  when  they  returned 
to  their  own  countries. 

A  proposed  meeting  of  industrialists 
of  the  two  countries  is  to  take  place 
shortly  in  Istanbul  and  its  program  has 
been  expanded  to  include  the  develop- 
ment bankers  of  both  coun'^ries. 

In  short,  there  are  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  cooperative  work,  opportunities 
which  can  be  seized  if  conditions  permit. 
Second.  I  turn  now  to  a  new  and  po- 
tentially extremely  important  aspect 
of  the  work  which  has,  untH  now.  been 
done  on  the  project  for  Greek-Turkish 
economic  cooperation  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  EMDI.  This  arises  out  of  the 
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recommendations  contained  In  the  re- 
port of  the  rapporteur  of  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Aaaem- 
bly.  the  Honot-able  E^rik  Blumenfeld.  of 
Germany  This  report,  which  wa«  con- 
sidered by  the  Political  Committee  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  at  its  mp<»t- 
InKs  In  Brussels  In  October  1969.  under 
my  chairmanship.  sugKested  the  desir- 
ability of  expanding  the  objectives  of 
EMDI  and  of  esUblishinK  a  Mediterra- 
nean development  organization  The  rec- 
ommendation was  carefully  considered 
by  the  Political  Committee  It  was.  there- 
fore, considered  also  by  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Assembly,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr  Bishop,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  During  the  discussion, 
It  was  suggested  that,  after  preliminary 
work,  a  governmental  conference  should 
be  convened  with  the  aim  of  establishing 
a  Mediterrimean  development  organiza- 
tion "with  the  ultimate  aim  that  respon- 
sibility for  furthering  the  project  .should 
be  entrusted  to  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
iiean  Development  Institute  "  I  append  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  which  emerged 
from  the  deliberations  of  both  the  Polit- 
ical and  Economic  Committees  of  the 
North  Atlantic  .Vssembly  'o  this  .state- 
ment 

There  are  many  problems  as  well  as 
many  opportunities  presented  bv  this 
retonimendation  which  was  endorsed  at 
the  plenary  .session  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic .Assembly  Yet  any  new  type  of  ortja- 
nization  m  the  field  of  economic  devel- 
opment enters  an  already  crowded  arena 
It  us  clear,  moreover,  that  cooperation 
between  donors  m  any  such  ortcanization 
IS  difficult,  and  a  reconunendation  which 
contemplates,  as  this  one  does,  some 
tyi>e  of  organizational  unitv  between 
"donors  '  and  'recipients  '  makes  the 
task  even  more  complicated  Nonetheless, 
there  i.s  at  present  no  specific  ori^aniza- 
tion  which  deals  with  the  developmental 
problems  of  the  Mediterranean  base,  nor 
is  there  one  which  expresses  those  NATO 
responsibilities  which  lie  in  the  field  of 
development  It  was  for  these  reasons 
that  both  the  Political  and  Ec.inomic 
Committees  at  the  plenary  session  en- 
dorsed the  recommendation  annexed 
hereto 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  recommen 
dation.  a  number  of  steps  have  been 
taken  to  move  forward  with  this  project 
I  have  consulted  with  Mr  Blumenfeld 
and  with  Mr  Rubin,  the  Executive  Dl- 
.-ector  of  EMDI.  here  in  WashingUjn. 
Subsequently,  the  matter  has  been  dis- 
cus.-<ed  by  Mr  Rubm  with  Greek  and 
Turkish  board  members  of  EMDI  and, 
immediately  thereafter,  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
North  .Atlantic  .^.ssembly.  with  Mr  Blum- 
enfeld, and  with  M  Phillippe  Deshormes. 
the  Secretary-General  of  tlie  North  At- 
lantic Assembly. 

Based  upon  an  analysis  prepared  by 
Mr  Rubin,  further  work  is  i^oins  for- 
ward to  explore  both  the  problems  and 
the  possibilities  with  a  view  toward  a 
meeting  at  the  International  Secretar- 
iat of  the  North  .Atlantic  A.ssenibly  in 
March  next,  which  will  consider  the  es- 
tablLshment  of  a  working  uroup.  as  caLed 
for  In  the  recommendation  and  which 


will  attempt  to  pstablLsh  a  program  of 
work  for  that  working  group  The  time- 
table set  up  at  the  Paris  meeting  of 
December  9.  1969  suggests  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  lay  a  specific  propoAal  be- 
fore the  fall  1970  meeting  of  the  North 
-Atlantic  Assembly 

Many  difficulties  will  have  to  be  over- 
come before  one  may  reasonably  say  that 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  recommendation  annexed 
hereto  But  work  has  been  started  on  this 
project  in  a  Kood  splrtt,  with  a  desirable 
objective  m  mind  and  with  the  first 
prerequisite  of  success;  that  is,  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficulties 

In  these  circumstances.  I  think  It  Is 
justifiable  to  hope  that  the  experience 
with  the  project  whlcli  was  begim  by 
the  NATO  i>arliamentanans  m  1964-65 
and  which  ha.s  vlelded  hlKhly  useful  re- 
sults IS  only  the  beginning  of  an  en- 
larged and  even  more  useful  experiment 
In  international  cooperation  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development 


CONVBY.ANCE  OP  CERTAIN  MATE- 
RIAia  TO  EMOOENE  TTLMON. 
LOGAN  COUNTS',  ARK  ;  ENOCH  A. 
LOWDER,  LOGAN  COUNTY  ARK.; 
J.  B  SMITH  AND  3ULA  E  SMITH, 
MAaA21INE,  ARK.;  AND  WAYNE 
TTLMON  .AND  EMOOENE  TILMON. 
LOG.AN  COL'NTY,  ARK 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  messages  on  S  65,  3. 
80.  S  81,  and  8.  82,  In  that  order,  and 
Uiat  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
amendment  in  the  case  of  each  measure. 

The.se  bill.s  are  relatively  minor  items, 
all  dealing  with  a  related  .subject 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatlve.s  to 
the  bill  S  65  ■  to  direct  the  Secretary'  of 
.Agriculture  to  coiivev  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay  and  .similar  matenal.s  in  certain 
lands  to  Emogene  Tilmon  of  Logan 
County  .^rk  .  which  was.  on  page  2.  line 
2.    strike    mit  And    prvmdrd    furthrr. 

That  such  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and 
similar  inaterlaLs  sliall  only  be  used  on 
^id  tract  ■ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  XCT^NC,  PRK.SJDFNT  pro  tem- 
pore :aid  be!ore  tlu-  Per. ate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hou.se  i)f  Reprpsoiitatives  to 
the  bill  .s  80'  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  .^gncullure  to  coiuey  sand.  cravr-I, 
-tone.  clay,  and  similar  materials  in  cer- 
tain lands  to  t:nixrh  .A.  lv<.»wder  of  Lo^an 
Countv  Ark  which  wa.s.  on  page  2.  line 
2,    strike   out  And    pmrided    further. 

Tliat  such  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and 
similar  materials  shall  only  be  used  on 
said  tract 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  Acn-INC.  f'HL-.SIUENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  ot  Representatlve.s  to 
the  bill  S  81 '  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  t  >  convey  sand,  gravel, 
.>t..)ne.  clay,  and  similar  materi.ils  in  cer- 
tain lands  to  J  B.  Smith  and  Sula  E. 
Snuth  of  .Magazine,  .^rk  .  which  was.  on 
page  2,  line  .'5.  strike  out  "  And  provided 
turtfier    That  such  sand,  gravel,  stone, 


clay,  and  similar  materials  shall  only  be 
used  on  said  tract  " 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  'S.  82>  to  direct  the  Secretar>-  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  In  certain 
lands  to  Wayne  Tilmon  and  Emogene 
Tilmon  of  Logan  County,  Ark,  whlcii 
was,  on  page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  ■;  And 
provided  further.  That  such  sand,  grave! 
stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials  shall 
only  be  used  on  said  tract." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS  IN  GRADF  .^ 
GS-16,  GS-17.  AND  GS-18 

Mr  MrGEE  Mr.  President,  I  ask  th>' 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  messat;' 
from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives  <;; 
S    2325. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  Hoa-e 
of  Repre.sentalives  to  the  bill  'S.  232.'> 
to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  •>> 
provide  for  additional  positions  ;:i 
grades  GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18  whlc.'i 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enactiiu 
clause,  and  insert 

ni.it  ii\i  .section  Sioaiai  <,.f  title  5.  Un.- 
ed  StiteB  Cixle.  Is  lunended  by  .striking  ■  ;• 
•2  577"  and  insertlnsr  In  lieu  thereof  ■'2  727' 

ibi  Section  5108ibl(2l  of  sucli  title  s 
irnended  by  striking  out  28"  and  inserttni? 
: n  Mpu  tiiereof  "44" 

in  .Section  5108(c)  il)  of  such  title  .i 
amended  by  .striking  ovit  "64"  and  insertlrj 
in  ileu  thereof  "90" 

id)  .Section  .S208(ru2)  of  .such  title  s 
imended  by  .striking  out  "llO"  .md  inser- 
tns  ;ii  '.leu  thereof  ■140" 

Sec  2  .Section  4  of  the  .^ct  entitled  ■  .\r. 
.\ct  to  provide  oenaln  r'dmlnlstrntlve  auth  '- 
Itles  tor  the  Natlonil  Security  .\gencv.  ..?  d 
for  other  purposes"  approved  May  29.  I:'?i' 
.-vs  .imended  50  US  C  402  nolei  Is  iimenciod 
to  read  .is  follows 

Sec  4  The  -Secretary  of  Defen.se  i  or  Ms 
leslgnee  lor  the  purpo.se  i  is  .luthorlzed  t^- 
"li  establish  :n  the  National  Secu.Ttv 
.\gencv  lAi  professional  engineering  ;■.  ;- 
rioiis  primarily  concerned  with  resesirch  .i;d 
development  and  (Bi  professional  j>osl;'.  :is 
in  the  phy.slcil  .ind  natural  .sciences,  medi- 
cine, and  irvptology    and 

"(2)  fix  the  respective  rates  of  pav  '■! 
such  positions  at  rates  equ.il  to  rate>  f 
basic  pav  contained  in  grrades  16.  17.  and  :8 
of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  :,et  forth  In  sectuin 
.i.332  .f  title  5.  t'nlted  States  Code 
Officers  and  employees  appointed  to  posltii).MS 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  m 
addition  to  the  ntimber  of  otTlcers  .md  •m- 
pii.yees  appointed  to  positions  under  sec-;'i.T 
2  if  this  .\ct  who  may  he  paid  .it  r.ites  equal 
to  rates  of  basic  pay  contained  in  grades  "6 
17    and   18  of  the  General  Schedule  " 

Mr.  McGEi:.  Mr.  President,  the  meas- 
ure with  the  adjustment  has  been  cleared 
with  both  sides  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill  which  was  to  strike  out  a 
provision  for  45  additional  .supergrades 
and  a  provision  for  eight  superprade? 
specifically  allocated  to  the  Smithsoniar. 
Institution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE3rr  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Western   Hemisphere   Affahis 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legUlatlon  to  re- 
organize and  strengthen  the  United  States 
Ciovernment  structure  for  dealing  wltli  West- 
ern Hemisphere  affairs  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Be- 
;ailons. 

HEPORT    or    THE    DEPARTMENT    OT    DEFENSE    ON 

Real  and  Pe«8onal  F>roperty 
h  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  flxed  property.  installatlonB,  and 
major  equipment  items,  and  stored  supplies 
of  the  military  departments  maintained  on 
both  a  quantitative  and  monetary  basis  (wltli 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
i:i  .\rmed  Services. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  C<Mnmerce,  I  report 
favorably  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Coast  Quard  which  have  previously  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  them  on  the 
executive  calendar,  that  they  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

David  W.  Hlller.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

Paul  L.  MUllgan,  and  sundry  other  Re- 
serve officers,  for  appointment  to  the  Coast 
Guard. 


Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROtJGH : 
S.  3285.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Louise 
Sheridan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON   (for  himself.  Mr! 
Oritpin,   Mr.   F>EARsoN.   Mr.   Prdtjtt. 
and  Mr.  Scott)    (by  request)  : 
S.  3286.  A  bill  to  assist  consumers  In  eval- 
uating products  by  promoting  development 
of  adequate  and  reliable  methods  for  testing 
characteristics  of  consumer  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnubon  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  3277— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
MENTAL  RETARDATION  SERVICES 
AMENDMENT  OP  1969 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

by  Mr.  EAOLETON.  from  the  Committee 
cii  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ii.ents: 

s  2694.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
C  Uimbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
tf  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments  (Rept.  No  91- 
629  I . 

By  -Mr.  .MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
Lii  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S  2289  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
C  mmerce  Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
imlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
cnmination  against  and  an  undue  burden 
v:[  .'n  interstate  commerce,  certain  property 
M\  assessments  of  common  tind  contract 
carrier  property,  and  for  other  purposes 
hept    No.  91-630). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


NLVETEENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT   OF 
SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL 

BUSINESS— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  <S 
REPT.  NO.  91-6271 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
thr-  19th  annual  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
miitee  on  Small  Business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  individual 
views  of  Senators  Javits,  Scott,  and  Hat- 

FIFLD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 


REPORT   ENTITLED    "THE   EFFECTS 

OF    CORPORATION    FARMINQ    ON 

•SMALL  BUSINESS"— REPORT  OP  A 

f  OMMITTEE— INDrVIDUAL   VIEWS 

S  REPT.  NO.  91-6281 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  I 
submit  a  report  entitled  "Impact  of  Cor- 
poration Farming  on  Small  Business."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr  Domi- 

.ViCK  1  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 


Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  JAVITS : 
S.  32T7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Construction  Act  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  provisions  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  JAVrrs  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By     Mr.     ERVIN     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Aixen,  Mr.  Eastland,  and  Mr   Hol- 
land) : 
S.  3278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvlJ  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  title,  which  re- 
stores to  local  school  boards  their  constitu- 
Uonal  power  to  administer  the  public  schools 
committed  to  their  charge,  confers  on  par- 
ents the  right  to  choose  the  public  schools 
their  children  attend,  secures  to  children  the 
right  to  attend  the  public  school  chosen  by 
their  parents,  and  makes  effective  the  right 
of  public  school  administrators  and  teachers 
to  serve  in  the  schools  in  which  they  contract 
to  serve;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  3279.  A  bill  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  Toiyabe  National  Forest  in  Nevada,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  3280.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sergio  I. 
Leguizamon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.   MONTOYA    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Cannon    and    Mr.    Randolph)  : 

S.  3281.  A  bill  to  amend  section  139  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  additions 
to  the  Interstate  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH: 

S.  3282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Rawls 
Falrbank;  to  the  ^Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.   3283.   A   bill   for  the   relief   of  John   L. 
Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  3284.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  the  Ooddard  Rocket 
launching  site  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
August  25,  1916,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.   Kennedy   when   he 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  the  administration,  the  Mental 
Retardation  Services  Amendments  of 
1969.  The  bill  assures  the  continuing 
support  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
providing  services  and  expanded  facil- 
ities for  the  mentally  retarded,  including 
special  incentives  to  encourage  these 
activities  in  areas  having  the  most 
critical  need. 

Included  among  the  activities  for 
which  grants  could  be  made  under  the 
bill  are  the  provision  of  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded — operation  grants — 
construction  of  mental  retardation  facil- 
ities; development  and  demonstration  of 
new  or  improved  techniques  for  provision 
of  services  for  the  mentally  retarded; 
training  of  personnel  to  work  on  the 
various  problems  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded: and  State  and  local  planning, 
administration,  and  technical  assistance. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
bill  provides: 

First,  the  maximum  on  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  new  projects,  in- 
cluding construction  projects,  shall  be 
75  percent  except  in  poverty  areas  where 
90  percent  would  be  permitted; 

Second,  the  duration  of  support  for 
projects  providing  mental  retardation 
services  is  to  be  extended  from  the  pres- 
ent 51  months  to  8  years  except  for  pov- 
erty ar-as  where  support  could  be 
granted  for  10  years;  and 

Third,  the  Federal  share  of  suptSbrt 
for  projects  providing  services  would  de- 
cline gradually,  from  a  maximum  of  75 
percent  in  the  first  2  years  to  10  percent 
in  the  8th  year,  and  in  poverty  areas 
from  90  percent  in  the  first  2  years  to 
10  percent  in  the  10th  year. 

Other  major  features  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide that  operational  support  would  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  to  recipients  who 
have  already  received  commitments  for 
future  support  under  the  existing  law; 
Federal  funds  for  all  types  of  menui 
retardation  projects  in  a  State  would 
not  be  less  than  the  amounts  allotted 
to  the  State  in  fiscal  year  1970  for  con- 
struction of  community  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities;  joint  fimdlng  arrange- 
ments with  other  Federal  programs 
could  be  entered  into;  and  before  grants 
are  made,  States  must  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  review  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  projects  In  their  juris- 
dictions. 

In  order  to  meet  the  problem  to  which 
the    President    called    attention  in    his 
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message  of  April  30.  1969.  to  the  Con- 
Kress  on  improvTnt;  the  admlmstration 
of  Federal  proKranxs,  the  IJepartmeiU  of 
Health.  Educaaon,  and  Welfare  has  pro- 
vided m  the  bill  for  consolidatintr  the 
present  separate  categories  of  grants  for 
construction  of  mental  retardation  fa- 
cilities, for  construction  of  university 
affiliated  facilities,  and  for  initial  suffln^ 
of  community  mental  retardation  fa- 
cilities into  a  single,  flexible  program  of 
i^rant-s  to  public  or  nonprofit  a«encles 
coverini!  facilities  and  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded 

Appropriations  authorizations  are  re- 
quested for  3  years 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  'S.  3277  ■  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Construction  Act  to  extend 
and  improve  the  provisions  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr 
Javits.  wa.s  received.  rt>ad  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labot  aiid  F*ublic  Welfare 


S  3279— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILX 
TO  EXTEND  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE 
TOIYABE  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  the  Toiyabe  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Nevada. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  is  to  aid  in  the 
protection,  improvement,  and  proper 
maintenance  of  the  watershed,  wildlife, 
recreation,  and  natural  environment  val- 
ues of  the  lands  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Ba- 
sm.  much  of  wliich  is  aheadj'  embraced 
within  the  bcundaries  of  this  national 
forest  Tlie  bill  would  extend  the  na- 
tional forest  boundary  to  include  12.920 
acres  of  lar'^ely  undeveloped,  privately 
owned  lands  along  the  Nevada  side  of 
the  lake 

Lake  Tahoe  is  a  unique  body  of  water 
set  in  a  basin  which,  despite  encroach- 
ment by  urban  development,  still  retains 
much  of  its  natural  environmental 
beauty  It  is  one  of  the  Nations  out- 
standing: natural  assets 

The  stability  of  the  natural  conditions 
contributing  to  the  clarity  of  the  lake 
waters  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
surrounding'  area  is  being  threatened  by 
expanding  urban  development.  These 
lands  should  not  be  overdeveloped  Over- 
development will  occur  if  present  trends 
continue.  Outside  of  the  already  planned 
or  developed  subdivision  areas,  the  land 
reasonably  suitable  for  development  is 
limited  The  portion  I  am  concerned  with 
in  Nevada  should  be  made  available  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  general 
public  through  careful  development  of 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  and  full  pro- 
tection of  the  areas  natural  beauty  and 
attractiveness  All  of  the  resources  in  this 
and  other  critical  watershed  areas  within 
the  bdsm  need  planned  and  coordinated 
management,  to  provide  protection,  im- 
provement and  maurenance  of  the  nat- 
ural enviroiiment  This  can  best  be 
achieved  through  the  controls  that  can 
be  exercised  through  additional  public 
ownership 

One  of  the  critical  problems  is  time 
The   lands  covered   by   this  bill   are  all 


private,  and  should  be  acquired  now  as 
parUs  of  the  national  forest  before  urban 
development  has  expanded  to  the  point 
where  properly  planned  protection  and 
development  would  be  difficult  or  impos- 
sible 

The  terrain  surrounding  beautiful 
Lake  Tahoe  is  mountainous  Most  of  it 
!s  steep  and  rui4sed  but  with  some  rela- 
tively level  areas  along  the  shorelines 
and  ndgetops  Most  of  the  area  is  cov- 
ered with  .second  growth  stands  of  tim- 
be.  vai-yint;  m  age  from  40  to  80  years. 
A  few  virKin  stands  exist  in  some  rela- 
tively inacce.ssible  areas 

The  watershed  is  very  important  for 
Its  yield  and  quality  of  water  Frequent 
flood  conditions  require  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  vegetative  cover  to  stabilize 
the  soil 

All  this  area  needs  to  be  managed  for 
the  protection  of  important  recreation, 
watershed,  timber,  wildlife,  and  other 
re.sources.  Public  ownership  and  admin- 
istration would  enhance  and  maintain 
the  natural  environment  and  scenic 
values  so  Important  to  the  Lake  Tahoe 
area 

Tlie  Forest  Service  administers  48.2 
percent  of  the  land  withm  the  basin  sur- 
rounding Lake  Tahoe.  taut  only  2  per- 
cent of  tlie  shoreline.  They  have  an  es- 
tablished organization  that  could  assume 
administration  of  the  particular  area 
with  which  this  bill  is  concerned. 

Adiacent  areas  are  intensively  used  for 
residential  purposes.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 4.000  yearlong  residents  most  of 
whom  live  ad.iacent  to  the  Douglas 
County  portion  of  the  area.  The  main 
residential  areas  are  at  Kingsbury.  Tahoe 
Village.  Elk  Point.  Ztphrr  Cove,  and 
Glenbrook.  In  the  summer  months,  the 
resident  population  doubles  to  approxi- 
mately 8.000  people,  and  the  transient 
summer  population  usmi;  the  recrea- 
tional re.sources  in  the  basin  is  probably 
ever  100.000  per  day  There  are  approxi- 
matfly  10  million  people  witlun  a  6-hour 
driving  distance  of  the  area. 

The  Nevada  State  Legislature  passed 
Nevada  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  15, 
February  26.  1969.  requestini*  me  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  expand  tlie  Toiyabe 
National  Forest  boundary  to  include  this 
area.  The  Governor  ol  Nevada  and  other 
officials  also  favor  the  addition  and  feel 
action  must  be  taken  promptly  to  bring 
these  critical  private  lands  into  public 
ownership  The  Carson  City  Nevada 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Douglas 
County  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners—  both  representing  directly  af- 
fected communities — have  passed  resolu- 
tions favoring  this  prr-posed  forest  lx)un- 
davy  extension  Also  on  September  17. 
1969.  the  Nevada-Tahoe  Regional  Plan- 
ning Agency  endorsed  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest. 

This  proposed  extension  of  the  na- 
tional forest  bcundarv'  will  p  eser\e  the 
natural  beauty  and  environmental  qual- 
ity of  the  Lake  Tahoe  shoreline  in  Nevada 
for  the  benefit  of  venerations  to  come 
This  IS  enlightened,  farsighted  legisla- 
tion, and  I  hrpe  we  will  be  able  to  move 
ahead  with  it  expeditiouslv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 


The  bill  S  3279'  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest  in 
Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs 


S  3281  -INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ADDITIONS  TO  THE 
INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  my.self  and  Senators 
Cannon  and  Randolph,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  139  of  title  23,  United  Stati.s 
Code,  the  highway  law  of  the  United 
States,  which  would  provide  a  means  fi.r 
designating  additions  to  the  Interstate 
System. 

Tins  legislation  is  the  result  of  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Rna;i.^ 
at  Carson  City  and  Ely.  Nev  .  and  Rc- 
well.  N  Mex  .  m  October  and  Novemb.  r 
of  this  year  In  many  places  m  the  Unittd 
States,  of  which  the  New  Mexico  and 
Nevada  examples  are  only  represent. i- 
tive.  there  are  highway  routes  whidi 
should  be  part  of  our  National  System  j1 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  but 
which  are  not  because  of  the  mileaf^e 
limitations  imposed  by  the  basic  law. 
Without  committing  the  Conmoss  or  the 
Nation  on  a  large  .scale  extension  of  the 
mtei state  prouram.  this  measure  to- 
siether  with  the  existing  provisions  i!f 
section  139  will  uive  to  the  States  greater 
flexibility  in  deciding  where  their  liii^ii- 
way  funds  should  be  expended. 

The  communities  not  now  located  m 
tlie  Interstate  System  are  at  a  .severe 
competitive  disadvanta:4e  with  respect  to 
tho.se  which  are.  Many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  ;4rowth  ol  cities  and 
the  development  of  industries  since  the 
system  was  onainally  laid  out  over  20 
years  ago  The  bill,  which  I  introduce  ;o- 
day.  will  m  no  way  ommit  the  Fede:al 
Government  to  spending  meat  amounts 
of  money  on  another  interstate  highway 
program  It  will,  however,  provide  States 
which  believe  that  additional  links  are 
needed  to  use  their  reyular  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  to  construct  roads  to  'he 
standards  .set  for  this  great  national 
system. 

.As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  nr 
Public  Works.  Senator  Randolph  of  We.*;! 
Virginia,  has  clearly  indicated,  next  ycai 
ve  will  give  serious  fonsideration  to  'he 
further  development  of  our  highway  pro 
gram  It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
which  we  introduce  today,  will  be  part  o' 
th:-  explorations  and  deliberations  of  ihe 
Congress  as  it  provides  the  statuton 
framework  for  meeting  our  nationai 
transportation    needs 

Under  the  bill,  the  choices  will  lie  v.ith 
the  States  and  the  Slates  must  make 
written  commitments  to  build  these 
roads  In  the  interim,  the  areas  served 
by  Federal-aid  primary  highways  can  be 
designated  as  part  of  the  Interstate  S.v.«- 
tem  and  nroner  commun'ty  plannlnt;  and 
industrial  development  can  be  fostered 
and  facilitated.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  'his 
point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will    be   received   and  appropriately  re- 
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f erred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

Tiie  bill  S.  3281  >  to  amend  section  139 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
additions  to  the  Interstate  System,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Montoya.  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3281 
Be  It   enacted    by  the  Senate  and   House 

0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avirnca  :n  Congress  assembled,  Tiiat  tlie 
eMstliig  language  of  section  139  of  title  23, 
United  States  C<xie.  shall  ije  designated  as 
.iiib.section  I  a)  and  a  new  subsection  (b) 
added  as  follows: 

b)    Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
iha:   a  highway  on  the  Federal-Aid  primary 
.^ysiein  would  be  a  logical  addition  or  connec- 
tiun    to    the    Interstate    System   and    would 
qualify  for  designation  as  a  route  on  that 
Sv  'em  in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth  in 
p.cagraph  i  of  .subsection  (d)   of  section  103 
ol  -itle  23.  United  States  Code,  he  may  upon 
•lit-  .ittirmaiive  recommendation  of  the  State 
ir    states   involved   designate   such   highway 
ii.-^  p.irt  of  the  Interstate  System.  Such  desig- 
liu-uin  shall  be  made  only  upon  the  written 
ugni'ment   of   the  State  or  States  Involved 
thut    such   highway   will   be   constructed   to 
ine^t  all  the  standards  of  a  highway  on  the 
IntiTstate  System  within  12  years  of  the  date 
ot    he  agreement  between  the  Secretary  and 
thf  .State  or  St.ites  involved    The  mileage  of 
Mi\  highway  designated  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
sta'e  System  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be   ch.irged    aealnst    the    limitations    estab- 
Usl.ed  by  the  lirst  seinence  of  section  103 id) 
ol  this  title.  Tile  designation  of  a  highway  as 
pan  of  the  Interstate  System  under  this  sub- 
section shall  create  no  Federal  financial  re- 
:!iXi!isibUity  with  respect  to  such  highway  ex- 
cept that  Federal-Aid  highway  funds  other- 
wise available  to  the  .State  i.r  .St.ites  involved 
for  'he  construction  of  Federal-.'Md  primary 
ivstjm  highw.iys  may  be  used  for  the  recon- 
itri.ctlon  of  a  lughway  dc-ittnated  as  a  route 
'11  'lie  Interstate  System  under  this  subsec- 
tioi:    111  the  event    that  the  State  or  States 
;nv:\ed    have   not    substantially    completed 
the  Lonstrtiction  of  any  luahway  designated 
imUer  this  subsection  witlun  the  time  pro- 
vided for  in  the  :igreement  between  the  Secre- 
;ar'   und  State  i.r  States  involved,  the  Secre- 
tar'    -hall    remove    the   designation    of  .such 
aighv.ay  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System. 
Removal   of   such    designation   as    result    of 
failiire  to  comply   with   the   agreement   pro- 
vided for  m  tins  subsection  shall  m  no  way 
pro!i:blt  tlie  Secretary  from  destgnating  such 
route  as  part  of  the  Interftate  Svstem  pur- 
suant  to  subsection    la)    of   this  section  or 
under  any  other  provisicn  of  law  providing 
:-'r  •.■ddltion  to  the  Interstate  System." 


S.  :;:84— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ACQUISI- 
TION OF  THE  GODDARD  ROCKET 
LAUNCHING  SITE  BY  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  SERVICE 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
'.roduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
"0  authorize  the  acquisition  of  the  God- 
dard  Rocket  Launching  Site  in  Auburn, 
Mass  .  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

In  this  year  of  man's  first  lunar  land- 
ing.<;.  there  is  special  reason  to  pause  and 
'-0  rtflect  on  the  accomplishments  of  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Goddard.  He  was  to  the  moon 
:ock(t  what  the  Wright  brothers  were  to 
'-^e  airplane.  His  pioneering  work — be- 
?i:in;ng    in    the    early   decades   of    thla 


century — led  to  his  launching  of  the 
first  liquid  propelled  rocket  on  March 
16,  1926.  It  rose  41  feet  and  traveled  184 
feet  in  2.5  seconds. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  bom  in  Worcester. 
Mass.,  in  1882.  In  later  years  he  became 
a  professor  at  Clark  University  in  that 
same  city.  This  man,  who  has  been 
called  the  father  of  modem  rocketry, 
decided  on  his  life's  work  at  the  early 
age  of  16.  He  had  read  H.  G.  Wells'  "War 
of  the  Worlds"  and  later  in  a  letter  to 
Wells  said: 

It  made  a  deep  impression.  The  spell  was 
complete  about  a  year  afterward,  and  I  de- 
cided that  what  might  conservatively  be 
called  "high  altitude  research"  was  the  meet 
fascinating  problem  in  existence. 

We  in  Massachusetts  are  particularly 
proud  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Goddard,  but 
we  realize  that  his  accomplishments 
have  significance  for  the  entire  coim- 
try — indeed,  the  whole  world.  Therefore 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  measure 
which  would  bring  this  site  of  the  first 
rocket  laimching  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Park  Service. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
act  on  this  bill  during  the  next  session,  so 
that  we  can  insure  that  this  most  notable 
historic  site  is  not  lost  to  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  best  description  of  this 
man's  dream  can  be  found  among  his 
own  writings.  Again,  in  writing  to  H.  G. 
Wells,  he  siunmarized  his  thoughts  on 
his  life's  work: 

How  many  more  years  I  shall  be  able  to 
work  on  the  problem  I  do  not  know.  I  hope 
as  long  as  I  live.  There  can  lie  no  thought  ol 
finishing — for  aiming  at  the  stars,  both  lit- 
erally and  figuratively,  is  a  problem  to  occupy 
generations.  So  that  no  matter  how  much 
progress  one  makes,  there  is  alw.iys  the  thn;i 
of  beginning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  describing  the  life  and  work  ot 
Dr.  Goddard  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  and  that  the  text  oi  the 
bill  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  articles  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3284'  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition and  maintenance  of  the  God- 
dard rocket  launching  site  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  August  25.  1916.  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  lollov.s: 

S.  3284 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
order  to  preserve  for  the  inspiration  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  the  site  in  the 
town  of  Auburn.  Massachusetts,  en  vyhich 
Doctor  Robert  H.  Goddard  launched  the  first 
liquid-propelled  rocket  on  March  16.  1926. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
acquire  and  maintain  such  site  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  cf  the  Act  entitled  An 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and 
fcr  other  purposes."  approved  August  25.  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  l--i) .  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  cut  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 


The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Kek- 
NEDY,  are  as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  20,   1966] 

Robert  H.  Goddard:  The  Father  or  Modern 

Rocketry 

(By  Milton  Lehman) 

(The  late  Milton  Lehman  was  the  author 

of  a  biography  of  Robert  H.  Goddard,  "This 

High  Man,"  published  in  1963.) 

The  turning  points  in  history  are  seldom 
turned  by  the  aphorisms  that  historians  at- 
tribute to  them.  Possibly  Caesar,  crossing  the 
Rubicon,  actually  said:  "Jacta  alea  est."  Per- 
haps Galileo,  recanting  before  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal court  his  theory  that  the  earth  moves 
around  the  sun,  said  sotto  voce:  "But  still  It 
moves!" 

The  major  scientific  events  of  this  century 
which  launched  the  air  age  and  the  space 
age,  however,  elicited  no  such  ringing  aphor- 
isms. 

The  first  flight  of  a  modern  rocket — pow- 
ered by  gasoline  and  liquid  oxygen— took  off 
at  midday  on  March  16.  1926.  40  years  ago. 
Its  creator,  Dr  Robert  H.  Goddard.  a  physics 
professor  at  Clark  University  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  conducted  his  experiment  in  secrecy, 
a  characteristic  which  marked  one  of  the 
most  inventive  careers  in  American  science 
and  engineering. 

March  16  was  a  clear,  cold  day  in  Worcester. 
with  snow  on  the  ground  and  no  promise  of 
spring  in  the  sharp  inornlng  air  Tlie  rocket 
professor  was  bundled  in  a  great-coat,  muf- 
fler, and  woolen  cap  against  tlie  Massachu- 
setts chill,  thanks  to  his  wife's  concern  lor 
Ills  health. 

NO    COUNT    DOW.N 

111  this  costume.  Goddard  left  the  Clark 
campus  with  his  machinist.  Henry  Sachs, 
driving  through  town  and  up  Pakachoag  Hill 
to  nearby  .Auburn  and  the  farm  ol  Aunt 
Effie  Ward,  his  distant  relative.  Parking  near 
a  ravine.  the  two  men  slid  and  ea.sed  a  num- 
ber (if  wooden  crates  packed  with  rocket 
paraphernalia  to  a  secluded  .spot  near  .■  cab- 
bage patch  and  rigged  up  their  gear. 

The  maiden  flight  rocket  consisted  ol  steel 
tubing.  10  ieet  long,  framing  a  two-foot 
motor  ;iiid  nozzle  In  a  try  lor  added  stabil- 
ity, the  inventor  had  positioned  the  motor 
and  n;-.;-zle  ahead  of.  ratlier  than  behind,  tlie 
small  liiel  tanks.  He  believed,  in  error,  that 
the  eiiffiiie  would  therebv  travel  more  truly, 
j.iuch  as  a  wagon  follows  the  tug  of  a  child. 
Later,  he  installed  the  motor  at  the  rear  of 
the  rocket,  where  it  has  remained. 

Shortly  after  noon,  the  rocket  was  ready. 
mounted  in  a  launchin?  Irame  contrived  of 
pipes.  There  was  no  countdown,  no  electrical 
system  to  ignu"  the  fra3ile  machine.  The 
inechanic.  Sachs,  merely  lighted  an  alcohol 
stove  beneath  the  motor  with  a  flame  on  a 
long  stick,  and  then  ran  toward  a  makeshift 
barricade  for  protection.  There  Goddard.  al- 
low.ng  SO  seconds  for  ignition,  relea.sed  the 
c  irds  that  held  the  rocket  down,  and  the 
device  roared  up  as  oxygen  and  gasoline 
combt;  v.ed. 

'ALMOST    M.\GICAL' 

Only  two  others  watched  the  maiden  flight. 
The  professors  wife.  Esther  K  Goddard, 
stood  by  with  a  cranked-up  movie  camera 
which  unf;ir*unately  ran  down  just  before  I 
the  lift-off.  Dr.  Percy  M  Roope.  Goddard's  ' 
assistant  in  the  Clark  p:iyeics  depirt.ment, 
was  assigned  to  operate  a  theodolite  and  a 
stop  wa'ch.  Roope  reported  that  the  rocket 
climbed  41  feet  high  and  traveled  184  feet 
in  the  two  and  one-half  seconds  before  it 
craslaed. 

Of  this  flight.  Goddard  later  wrote  in  his 
journal  It  looked  ahmost  magical  as  it  rose. 
without  any  appreciably  greater  noise  or 
flame,  as  if  it  said:  I've  been  here  long 
enouzh:  I  think  I'll  b"  going  somewhere  else. 
if  you  don't  mind.'  " 

Goddard's  written  comment  was  hardly 
stuff    for   hist;ry    nor   was   his   spoken   com- 
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meat  for  the  record  m  recalled  by  Mrs  Ood- 
dard  'I  think  III  ^t  the  hell  out  of  here'" 
He  waa  an  Invalid,  aa  well  aa  a  new  PhD, 
at  Clark  Dnlver»lty  In  1014  when  hl»  tlrst 
two  patenta  In  rocketry  were  granted  Baalc 
to  rocket  development,  theoe  two  patent  in- 
troduced the  eaaentlal  featurea  of  every 
modem  rocket,  whatever  Itg  thnut  or  tra- 
jectory the  use  of  a  combuatlon  chamber 
with  a  noszle:  the  feeding  of  prop>elIantH 
liquid  or  solid.  Into  the  combuatton  cham- 
ber; and  the  principle  of  the  multiple  nr 
step  rocket. 

In  191fl.  he  waa  earning  tl.OOO  a  year  as  tiii 
asalatant  profeaaor  at  Clark,  but  these  funds 
were  no  match  for  the  rocket  experiments 
he  had  In  mind  He  applied  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  help  and  sent  alon?  a 
monograph  of  hla  theorlee  called  "A  Method 
of  Reaching  Extreme  Altitudes  "  The  Smith- 
sonian asked  for  "some  Idea  of  the  expense  ' 
In  making  a  high-flying  rocket 

I  venture."  Ooddard  said,  "to  name  1250 
aa  perhaps  a  reasonable  figure  for  one  of  the 
rocket.s    It   mUht    nf  course    be   more 

It  waa  a  fantastic  mLscalculatlon  The 
Smithsonian  gave  him  tS  000  Initially  and 
ultimately,  more  than  twice  that  amount 
He  received  modest  support  from  the  Armv 
Signal  Corps  during  World  War  I:  from  the 
C  S  ^avv  after  the  war;  and.  through  the 
mterceaalon  of  Charlea  A  Lindbers:h  in  1930. 
a  foundation  grant  of  about  120  000  a  year 
administered  by  Harry  P    Ougghenhelm 

Through  40  years  of  rocket  research.  Ood- 
dard had  only  about  laaoooo  to  spend  on  a'.I 
his  rocket  Inventions,  hla  crews,  salaries,  his 
"hardware  ■  his  patent  feea,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  his  household 

To  this  support,  he  added  the  powerf-il 
Ingredient  of  hla  own  purpose  to  produce- 

-The  progenitor  of  the  "bazooka"  before 
the  end  of  World  War  I.  the  device  which 
helped  defeat  the  Panzer  divisions  of  Nazi 
Germany  in  North  Africa  In  World  War  n 

— The  stimulus,  through  his  few  published 
papers  and  his  many  published  patents,  to 
the  rocket  developmenu  in  Oermanv  and 
Russia. 

—The  rocket,  ignored  by  the  United  States, 
which  became  the  Oermanv  V-l.  or  "buzz 
bomb.  ■  of  World  War  H 

—The  0*>ddard  rocket  of  1939 — a  minia- 
ture In  de'.all  and  components  of  the  Oerman 
V-2  rocket  of  1943  which  waa  fired  against 
England. 

— The  basic  concepts  of  rockets  now  on 
the  drafting  boards  or  still  to  come,  employ- 
ing Ionized  and  nuclear  pfiwer.  and  among 
future  posalbllUles.  emplovlng  solar  mot/ors 
and  sails  to  navigate  the  universe 

'  Prom  '  h.e  Waahlntron  Evening  Star. 
■I'llv  16    19691 
O'  noARD     DrsBRvrs     Niche     as     Pather     of 
R 'I  KETRY     \     Scientists     Dream     Orr- 

L  \.STI:D  tub  TAtJNTS 

(Harry  P  Guggenheim,  president  and  edl- 
tor-ln-chlef  .f  Newsdav  n  Garden  City.  Ixjng 
Island,  newspaper  was  for  many  vears  a 
close  friend  and  supporter  of  Dr  Rtibert  H 
Goddard.  the  father  of  modern  rocketry 
G<xlclarci  s  .'esearch  and  experiments  many 
of  whirh  were  -supported  by  *he  Guggenheim 
P^ind  for  the  Pr.iniotlon  if  Aeronautics,  paved 
the  way  for  the  Apollo  project  Here  Guggen- 
heim reminisces  on  the  Impac  of  'his  pio- 
neer of  spat-e  flifctht  I 

By  Harry  P  Guggenheim) 
Ther'>  IS  n  special  place  In  our  thoughts  for 
Robert    H     Goddard     He    waa    to    the    moon 
rocket    what    the    Wright    brothers    were    to 
the  airplane 

He  has  been  dead  now  for  almost  26  years 
He  died  without  the  fame  that  accrued  to 
the  Wright  brothers  in  "heir  lifetime  But 
he  died  still  believing  that  man  would  one 
day  shatter  the  fetters  of  Earths  gravity 
and  stride  majestically  into  the  vast  reaches 


of  space  I  wish  he  were  here  now  to  share 
thla  moment  It  t>elongs  to  hUn. 

Ooddard  was  a  physlclat  and  profeaaor  at 
Clark  Onlverslty  In  Worcester.  Maoa  .  when  I 
first  heard  of  him 

In  1898.  when  he  was  16.  be  read  H  O. 
Wells'  "War  of  the  Worlda"  which,  aa  he 
would  lat^r  write  personally  to  Well*,  "made 
a  deep  impression  The  spell  waa  complete 
about  a  year  afterward,  and  I  decided  that 
what  might  con.servatlvely  be  called  'high 
altitude  research'  waa  the  moat  fascinating 
problem  In  existence  " 

He  devoted  himself  to  that  problem  with 
prodigious  energy  for  the  rest  of  hla  life. 
It  would  coat  him  Isolation,  ridicule,  and 
eventually  years  of  his  life  Ckxl  pity  a  one- 
dream  man."  he  wrote  aa  he  began  his  work. 

Goddard  began  to  experiment  with  small 
rockets  «-ar!y  as  ltK)8 

Eleven  years  later  he  published  a  paper 
entitled  A  Method  of  Reading  Extreme  Al- 
titudes." which  espoused  a  theory  that  rocket 
fKjwer  could  lift  a  large  payload  to  great 
he!(|hts  If  the  rocket  were  designed  to  use  Its 
fuel  effectively 

IDEA  nr  Ll'NAa  LANDINGS 

He  was  careful  to  mention  the  possibility 
>i  lunar  landings  only  casually,  lest  he 
'rlghten  away  potential  sponsors  But  despite 
his  almo.st  Indifferent  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject the  press  seized  upon  the  pap>er  with 
ifros.s  exaggeration 

The  headlines  were  all  similar  to  this  one: 
"Modem  Jules  Verne  Invents  Rockets  To 
Reach  Moon    ' 

It  wasn  t  so  of  course,  but  the  effects  were 
to  cause  Uoddard  considerable  humiliation 

Ut)ddard  waa  embarra&sed — he  had  intend- 
ed to  strees  only  the  scientlflc  aspects  of  his 
research-  but  he  was  not  deterred  He  con- 
tinued his  experiments,  without  public  at- 
tention and  on  March  16.  1926.  launched  the 
rlrst  liquid  propelled  rocket.  It  rose  41  feet 
and  traveled   184  feet  in  2  6  seconds. 

The  flight  was  sti  Inconspicuous  that  no 
one  paid  any  attention  But  O^iddard  con- 
sidered It  a  feat  equivalent  to  the  Wrights' 
first  airplane  flight 

Three  vears  later,  on  July  17.  1929 — almost 
40  vears  to  the  day  before  Apollo  11  would 
take  off  for  the  moon  — Ooddard  tried  again. 
This  time  he  had  a  model  U ',  feet  long,  28 
inches  wide,  and  weighing  35  pounds  when 
empty  It  rose  20  feet  above  the  60-foot 
launching  tower,  turned  right,  rose  another 
10  feet  and  then  crashed  to  earth  171  feet 
awav 

Ooddard  instantly  considered  the  experi- 
ment a  -.uccess  Btit  a.s  he  and  his  assoclatee 
were  surveying  the  scene,  according  to  his 
biographer.  Milton  Lehman,  'thev  heard  the 
shriek  of  a  siren  They  lo<iked  up  to  -,ee  a 
police  patrol  car.  two  ambulances  and  a  con- 
voy .if  automobiles  .stfipping  In  .^unt  EfBes 
fiirmyard  Two  [KiUcemen  perhaps  expectlnit 
caftistH'phe  Insjiected  the  rural  scene  saw 
the  steel  'ower.  and  linked  questions 
Neighbors  were  saving  that  an  airplane  had 
cra-shed  and  expU)ded   ' 

Ooddard  trietl  to  cjuiet  the  policemen  s 
fears  but  two  reporters  who  had  come  with 
•hem  were  already  inspecting  the  charred 
tield 

The  mtxin-rocket  man.  '  one  reporter  said 
Hr.w  close  did  vou  get  'his  time'" 

.^galn  rioddard  was  adrift  in  a  sea  of  pub- 
licity  Lehman  wrote 

He  wanted  to  tell  the  public  that.  yes.  the 
rocket  would  be  mans  great  prime  mover 
■yes.  It  Would  eventually  reach  the  moon  But 
the  public  kept  asking  the  same  old  question. 
When  Would  it  happen^  When  will  your 
r(Kket  do  what   vou  say  It  can  do''" 

The  headlines  and  front-page  stories  were 
all  that  he  feared  They  made  him  out  as  a 
reckless  moon  seeker  a  public  amusement  " 
His  neighbors  in  Worcester,  afraid  that 
Moony  Ooddard  "  was  going  to  wipe  them  all 
out  in  some  mad  experiment,  demanded  that 


he  remove  his  tests.  Goddard  was  distressed 
But,  Ironically,  that  very  publicity  was  •-■ 
give  him  a  new  lease. 

At  that  time.  Charlea  A  Lindbergh  was  u 
gueat  In  my  home  In  Port  Washington.  N  "i" 
I  had  met  him  when  he  came  to  Roosevelt 
Field  for  his  hlstoj-lc  flight  to  Paris — fn.m 
which.  I  anticipated,  he  would  never  retur- 
He  did  get  back,  much  to  my  surprise,  and 
subsequently  became  a  consultant  for  the 
Daniel  Gtoggenhelm  Fund  for  the  Promot!  .: 
of  Aeronautics  This  was  a  fund  created 
my  father  to  promote  research  and  ediii  - 
tlon  In  aeronautics  and  to  help  encourn  ^e 
flying  as  a  means  of  transportation.  I  was 
then  the  fund's  administrator 

UndberKh  and  I  had  talked  on  sever  ; 
(XX^Blons  about  the  potential  of  Gpacefllf?:.- 
He  had  often  expressed  the  opinion  th.it  air- 
planes, confined  as  they  were  to  the  Eart),  .- 
atmoaphere.  would  ultimately  prove  • 
limited"  for  the  full  scope  of  man's  aspir... 
tlons  We  had  discussed  rocketry  for  Its  p..- 
tentlal  in  delivering  large  quantities  of  mail 
over  great  distances 

On  this  particular  day,  we  were  dlsc;;v  - 
Ing  the  work  of  the  fund,  when  Mrs  Gugge  - 
helm  Interrupted  us  to  read  .iloud  from  -he 
New  York  Times  an  Item  about  a  rocket  .\- 
plodlng  near  Worcester.  Mass.  the  dav  i^- 
fore  When  she  finished  reading  the  fasclna-- 
Ing  account  of  the  scientist  and  his  probleii.s 
with  his  neighbors.  I  suggested  to  Llndbetia 
that  he  visit  this  man  Goddard  In  behalf  f 
the   fund   .\nd    discuss    his   work. 

Lindbergh  did  call  and  Goddard.  quite  f '  -- 
prised.  Invited  him  to  come  to  Worcester 

In  their  meeting.  Goddard  confessed 
vision  of  one  day  soaring  through  the  Ertrt-  ^ 
atmosphere  Into  the  reaches  beyond  He  'X- 
plalned  the  differences  between  rockets  ii:.d 
the  techniques  he  believed  could  be  <. ■•.•.- 
ploj-wd  for  invading  the  unknown  limit  f 
apace. 

Prom  this  meeting.  Lindbergh  returr-d 
Impreeaed  by  the  .scientist  .-ind  his  Ideas  '■•> 
agreed  that  support  should  be  obtained  i 
underwrite  Godd.ird's  experiments.  L::  t- 
bergh  made  the  case  to  my  father.  Dar,>-: 
as  r  left  to  begin  my  duties  as  ambass,..;  r 
to  Cuba.  Daniel  Guggenheim  endorsed  ir 
proposals  and  agreed  to  provide  the  funds  :  r 
a  2-year  period  After  his  death,  the  Dar.:e: 
and  Plorenoe  Guggenheim  Foundation  t  .  It 
up  support  orf  Goddard'B  work  until  1941 

Theoe  grants  made  It  poeslble  for  hln'.  to 
give  up  teaching  and.  for  the  first  time  to 
devote  his  full  energies  to  rocket  resell -h 
They  also  enabled  him  to  move  from  N>w 
Gangland,  where  his  neighbors  regarded  .:m 
a«  a  nut.  to  Roswell.  N.M  .  where  he  wc'  lid 
have  freedom,  privacy  and  open  space 

During  the  ywars  that  followed.  I  was  able 
to  observe  the  man  and  hla  work  first- hand 
I  waa  deeply  touched  by  his  modeet.  fe!f- 
effaclng  manner,  his  cheerfulness,  and  !.;? 
optimism 

Nt'MCRfifS    ni«  A  PI-OINTMENTS 

His  dls.ippointments  were  rnnsiderab'.e 

Once,  in  1935.  Lindbergh  and  I  Journcved 
to  Ro-swell  to  watch  .i  test  flight  It  failed 
He  refused  to  accept  it  as  any  more  than  a 
temporary  setback,  a  problem  to  be  solved 
He  did  solve  it.  and  later,  in  writing  to  ex- 
plain what  happened  he  said,  -.vith  that  wrv 
pleasantness  that  marked  his  whole  ie- 
meanor:  "I  have  not  yet  forgUen  fate  for 
bringing  the  matter  of  the  gasoline  or.tcts 
to  my  attention  Just  at  the  time  you  ^nd 
Colonel  Lindbergh  were  here  " 

His  letters  were  eximples  .>:  ,-iear  .ttid  c'e- 
scriptlve  prose 

By  1940.  Goddard  had  built  a  rocket  tfial 
WBs  very  similar  to  the  German  V2  missiles 
which  were  to  assault  London  three  vears 
later 

Goddard  and  I  visited  Washington  to  'jrge 
military  leaders  to  consider  the  military  .r<- 
tentlal  of  rockets,  but  they  were  not  itfr- 
ested    It    was  not   until   the   end  of   the    'iif 
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that  the  oversight  was  obvious.  Questioned  by 
Army  officers  about  the  devastating  V2.  a 
German  scientist  Increduously  replied:  "Why 
don't  you  ask  your  own  Dr  Goddard?" 

His  investigations,  as  the  American  Rocket 
Society  would  say  after  his  death,  covered 
almoet  every  principle  involved  In  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  high-power  rockets. 

Among  his  Inventions  are  Included  the 
first  liquid-fuel  rocket,  the  first  smokeless 
p.iwder  rocket,  and  the  first  practical  auto- 
matic steering  device  for  rockets.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  locket  society  would  concede 
to  Goddard  the  almost  single-handed  devel- 
opment of  rocketry  "from  a  vague  dream  to 
one  of  the  most  significant  branches  of  mod- 
ern engineering." 

But  It  goes  far  beyond  that.  He  left  us 
n.  re  than  inventions.  He  left  an  example  of 
t.'..'  extraordinary  accomplishments  that 
a*  lit  the  man  who  perseveres.  He  left  a  testl- 
ir.ony  to  the  power  of  one  solitary  individual 
to  effect  change  and  to  transform  the  future. 

And  most  of  all,  he  left  a  vision. 

•  He  never  lost  the  dream,"  his  wife,  Esther 
h:^  said 

He  knew  that  he  would  build  something 
tilt  would  go  higher  than  anything  had  gone 
beiore.  and  that  eventually  man  would  ex- 
plore space,  with  the  moon  only  the  first 
step  " 

I  have  thought  of  him  often  in  these  days 
o:  preparations  for  that  "first  step."  When 
he  died  his  work  wae  generally  unrecognized: 
n  -A-  It  Is  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

How  many  more  years  I  shall  be  able  to 
w  rk  on  the  problem  I  do  not  know,"  Ood- 
d.ird  wrote  to  H.  G.  Wells  in  1932.  "I  hope 
t-  .ong  as  I  live.  There  can  be  no  thought  of 
fi:.:shing— for  aiming  at  the  stars,  both  llt- 
et  l!y  and  figuratively,  is  a  problem  to  oc- 
ci  .ly  generations. 

So  that  no  matter  how  much  progress  one 
n;.ikes.  there  Is  always  the  thrill  of  be- 
ginning." 


s    ,3286— r^r^RODUc■^ON  op  con- 

.SUMER  PRODUCTS  TESTING  ACT 
OF  1969 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
proposed  Consumer  Products  Testing  Act 
of  1969.  This  bill,  a  part  of  the  President's 
coiLsumer  package,  is  designed  to  assist 
consumers  in  evaluating  products  by 
piMmoting  development  of  adequate,  re- 
liable methods  for  testing  characteristics 
o;  ■  onsumer  products. 

The  bill  reflects  the  growing  concern  of 
muiiv  of  us  in  both  the  Congress  and  ad- 
mir.istration  over  the  adequacy,  meaning- 
fullness,  and  soundness  of  many  con- 
sumer standards  and  laboratory  seals  on 
Co:  .sumer  products. 

.Mthough  the  committee  will  want  to 
re\iew  thoroughly  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  the  administration 
is  to  be  commended  in  taking  the  initia- 
tive to  focus  congressional  concern  on 
thi.s  most  significant  problem,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee to  schedule  hearings  promptly  dur- 
Ir.u  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
oJ  :he  bill,  together  with  the  letter  of 
traiLsmittal  and  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
ma  :ks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wi!!  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  analysis  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bUl    S.  3286"  to  assist  consumers 
In  ( valuating  products  by  promoting  de- 
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velopment  of  adequate  and  reliable  meth- 
ods for  testing  characteristics  of  con- 
sumer products,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NTJSON  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3286 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Product 
Testing  Act  of  1969." 

Section  1.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  term  "consumer  product"  shall  mean  a 
type  of  article  of  personal  property,  without 
reference  to  brand  name  or  source,  custom- 
arily sold  for  family  or  household  use.  con- 
sumption, or  enjoyment. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"testing  method"  shall  mean  a  test  method 
or  procedvire  by  which  particular  character- 
istics of  a  consumer  product  may  be  clearly 
evaluated. 

(c)  The  term  "agency"  means  an  execu- 
tive agency  eis  defined  in  section  105  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  but  does  not  include 
the  General  Accounting  OflJce,  and  the  term 
"responsible  officer"  refers  to  the  head  of  an 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  2  or 
the  officer  designated  by  the  hea^l  of  such 
agency  to  perform  the  functions  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  consumers  In  obtaining  reliable  and 
meaningful  Information  regarding  consumer 
products  by  promoting  the  development  and 
use  of  methods  for  testing  objective  char- 
acteristics of  such  products. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  (the  "Director")  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  and  giving  due  re- 
gard to  the  statutory  missions  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  several  agencies,  designate  the  ap- 
propriate agency  responsible  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  set  forth  in  section  3 
with  respect  to  any  consumer  product  or 
class  of  consiuner  products. 

(c)  When  the  Director  determines  that, 
with  respect  to  a  consumer  product  or  class 
of  products,  the  Interests  of  consumers  would 
be  furthered  by  the  development  or  approval 
of  testing  methods,  he  may  request  the  re- 
sponsible officer  of  the  appropriate  agency  to 
Implement  the  procedures  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3  with  respect  to  such  class  or  to  one  or 
more  products  within  such  class. 

(d)  In  determining  to  which  products 
priority  of  consideration  should  be  given 
under  section  3,  the  Director  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  requests  of  other  officers 
of  the  executive  branch,  consumers,  and 
manufacturers  of  such  products:  to  the  tech- 
nical complexity,  numbers  and  importance  of 
such  products  to  consumers:  and  to  such 
other  factors  as  he  may  deem  relevant. 

Sec.  3.  With  respect  to  each  consumer 
product  or  class  of  products  as  to  which  a 
request  has  been  made  of  him  under  section 
2(c).  each  responsible  officer  shall: 

(a)  Identify  which  testing  methods  have 
been  adopted,  or  from  time  to  time  are  being 
considered  for  adoption,  by  private  standard- 
making  organizations  or  independent  test- 
ing laboratories  for  such  product  or  class: 

(b)  E^raluate  whether  the  testing  methods 
described  In  subsection  (a)  relate  to  those 
characteristics  of  such  products  or  class,  in- 
cluding performance,  content,  and  durability, 
which  should  and  can  be  tested  to  provide 
pertinent  Information  to  consumers: 

(c)  Evaluate  whether  the  methods  speci- 
fied by  such  private  organizations  or  labora- 
tories for  testing  the  characteristics  described 
m  subsection  (b)  are  adequate,  and  if  so  ap- 
prove the  same; 

(d)  Confer  and  consult  with  such  private 


organizations  and  laboratories,  and  with 
other  interested  parties  with  respect  to  the 
activities  referred  to  In  sub|B|tlons  (a),  (b), 
and  (c):  ^m 

(e)  After  appropriate  opf^tunity  for  com- 
ment by  interested  persons,  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  the  results  of 
his  evaluation  carried  out  under  subsections 
(b)  and  (c): 

(f)  Develop  adequate  testing  methods  if 
ho  finds  that  no  testing  method  or  Inade- 
quate testing  methods  exist  with  respect 
to  a  product  or  class  of  products,  and  that 
expeditious  development  of  adequate  test- 
ing methods  through  such  qualified  private 
organizations  or  laboratories  Is  not  feasible: 
and  cause  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  such  testing  methods  as  he  may 
develop: 

(g)  Prescribe  by  order  or  regulation  the 
information  to  be  Included  in  any  advertise- 
ment or  other  public  statement  by  a  manu- 
facturer, distributor,  or  other  seller  which 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  consumer  product  has 
been  tested  In  accordance  with  methods  ap- 
proved or  developed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion In  order  to  make  such  statement  not 
false  or  misleading. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  with  Intent  to  Induce  or  to  encourage 
the  purchase  or  consumption  of  any  con- 
sumer product,  (1)  to  falsely  represent  that 
such  product  has  been  tested  In  accordance 
with  testing  methods  approved  or  developed 
pursuant  to  section  3;  (2)  to  make  any  false 
or  misleading  statement  or  to  omit  to  state 
any  material  fact  necessary  to  make  any 
statement  not  misleading  with  respect  to  the 
test  results  on  any  consumer  produce  repre- 
sented as  having  been  tested  In  accordance 
with  such  methods:  (3)  to  make  any  state- 
ment regarding  a  consumer  product  which 
does  not  comply  with  an  applicable  order  or 
regulation  issued  pursuant  to  section  3(g): 
or  (4)  to  falsely  represent  or  imply  that  any 
officer,  or  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  has  endorsed,  certified,  or  ap- 
proved such  consumer  product  or  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  test  performed  on  such 
product. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  suits  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain violations  of  subsection  (a)  and  over 
suits  by  persons  injured  by  such  violations 
for  daniages  and  equitable  relief  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversy.  A  suit 
under  this  subsection  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  court  of  any  district  In  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  Is  found. 

(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  any 
provision  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall,  in  the  case  of  a  natural  person,  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 
or  both,  or  in  any  other  case,  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000. 

(6)  No  publisher,  radio  broadcast  licensee, 
or  agency  cr  medium  for  the  dissemination 
of  advertising,  except  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  distributor,  or  seller  of  the  commod- 
ity to  which  the  violation  relates,  shall  be 
liable  under  subsection  (c)  or  liable  for 
damages  under  subsection  (b)  by  reason  of 
the  dissemination  of  any  advertisement  or 
statement  In  violation  of  this  section,  unless 
he  has  refused,  on  the  request  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  furnish  the  Attorney  General 
the  name  and  post  office  address  of  the  per- 
son who  caused  him  to  dlssenainate  such  ad- 
vertisement. 

(ei  The  provisions  of  section  13(b)  of  the 
Act  of  September  26,  1914,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  53(b)),  shall  apply  to  the  grant  of 
equitable  relief  under  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  responsibilities  con- 
ferred up>on  him  under  this  Act  each  re- 
sfxjnslble  officer  may: 

(a)  To  the  extent  necessary,  acquire  or 
establish   additional   facilities  and  purchase 
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additional  equipment  for  the  purpose  of 
carrylnii    out    such    responalbllltles 

ibi  Request  any  Pederii  aKency  to  supply 
ion  a  reimbursable  basis  if  appropriate)  such 
statistics  data,  testing  methods,  prosrress  re- 
ports and  <>thei-  Information  as  he  deems 
nece«iary  to  carry  out  such  responsibilities. 
0  i  Subject  to  such  ({eneral  guldellMes  .is 
may  be  promulgated  by  the  Director.  Issue, 
.amend  and  revoke  such  rules  and  regulations 
.•ts  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  such 
responsibilities 

See  8  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  supersede 
any  i>rher  law  relating  to  consumer  products 
or  any  rule  of  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under 

Sec  7  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  each  agency  whose  officers 
c.irrv  put  functions  under  this  Act  such 
Slims    IS  may  be  necessary 

The  letter  and  analysis,  presented  by 
Mr   MxHNUsoN  are  a.s  follows: 

THK    WHPTE    HOI'SE. 

Wasfiingtcm   DC    December  8.  1969 
Hon   Spiro  T   Aonew 
P'i'ndfnt  of  the  Senate. 
Wojhingtcm.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  President  There  ta  ttBelOMd  for 
fo'ir  corwider.itiiin  .ind  apprnprtol*  ftference 
m  le%[niaivt.  f  proposal  entitled  the  "Consumer 
Product  Testing  Act  of  1969  " 

This  proposed  legislation  carries  out  In 
part  the  October  30  Consumer  Message  of  the 
President  .\3  more  fully  described  In  the 
accompanying  e.xplanatory  .statement,  the 
purpose  jf  the  proposed  .Act  Is  to  assist  con- 
sumer! m  ev.iluatlng  products  by  promoting 
development  of  adequate  and  reliable  meth- 
ods for  testing  characteristics  of  consumer 
pnxlucts. 

At  present  there  Is  no  government  review 
of  the  privately  developed  methods  used  to 
teet  consumer  products  Because  of  the  large 
n'xmber  of  technically  sophisticated  prod- 
ucts on  the  market  today  It  Is  difficult  for 
the  con.sumer.  through  his  own  efforts,  to 
understand  the  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  these  products  Private  standard-making 
orgaiilzatU>ns  and  laboratories  currently  Is- 
sue quality  endorsements  of  one  kind  or 
another  fi^r  i  wide  variety  of  products  How- 
ever, there  have  been  instances  where  in- 
formation of  interest  to  the  consumer  is 
either  not  made  available,  or  where  the  in- 
formation available  has  not  been  developed 
by  reliable  test  methods  Therefore,  it  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  consumers  It  the 
testing  procedures  on  which  these  endorse- 
ments were  based  had  been  evaluated  and 
approved  by  a  responsible  Government 
agency 

The  purpose  of  the  evaluation  Is  to  de- 
termine whether  the  tests  are  adequate. 
meaningful  .ind  technically  sound  The  goal 
Is  t»j  provide  the  consumer  with  reliable  and 
understandable  information  about  tlie  prod- 
ucts he  buys 

This  legislation  is  needed 

111  to  authorize  responsible  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  identify  which 
methods  have  been  adopted  by  private  orga- 
nizations for  testing  characteristics  of  con- 
sumer products,  to  determine  whether  the 
characteristics  are  pertinent  to  consumer 
needs  for  information,  and  to  evaluate  the 
test  methods  employed 

i2i  to  authorize  such  agencies  to  develop 
testing  methods  for  consumer  products 
where  no  privately  developed  methods  exist 
or  wherf  The  existing  methijds  have  been 
found  fo  be  inadequate,   and 

i3i  to  authorize  the  advertising  by  a  manu- 
facturer, distributor  or  other  seller  that 
a  consumer  product  had  been  tested  In  ac- 
cordance with  methods  approved  or  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  bill 

The  President  5  message  slgnitlcantly  im- 
proves the  Federal  Oovernment  h  effecuve- 
ness  In  responding  to  consumer  needs    Every 


citizen    will    be    benefited    by   enactment    of 
the  Implementing  legislation 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budgel  has  advised  that 
the  submission  of  this  proposal  is  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President 
Sincerely. 

Virginia   H    Knavlr 
Special  AssiHtant  to  the  President  jor 
Comumer  Affaira. 

Exft..*NATORv  Statement  To  Aci-ompany  the 

Proposed  Consumer  F^rodtct  Testing  .Act 

or   1969 

Section  1  of  the  bill  contains  definitions 
of  the  terms  "consumer  product"  and  "test- 
ing method." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  states  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  .Act  is  to  assist  consumers  m  ob- 
taining reliable  and  meaningful  'iiformatlon 
regarding  pri>ducta  by  promoting  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  objective  te.-t  method.-; 
It  then  sets  forth  certain  procedures  First 
th»'  Director  of  tlie  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, after  consulUttlon  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  .uid  TechnolOKV,  de- 
termines which  r>f  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies should  be  lusslgned  general  responsibility 
under  the  Act  tor  particular  consumer  prod- 
ucts or  I'lasses  of  protlucts  Then  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Consumer  .AtTiilrs  de- 
termines whether  the  interests  of  consumers 
would  be  furthered  by  the  development  or 
approval  of  testing  methods  for  a  particular 
class  or  product  within  such  a  class;  and 
requests  the  appropriate  responsible  official 
to  implement  the  test  evaluation  and  de- 
velopment procedures  set  (tirth  In  Section  3 
The  Director  after  c<inslderatlon  of  the  re- 
quests of  interested  parties  and  other  rele- 
vant factors  also  determines  the  priorities  of 
consideration  to  be  given  products  under  Sec- 
tion 3 

Section  1  provides  that  the  responsible  of- 
(Icer  of  a  given  agency  requested  to  Imple- 
ment the  Act  shall  lirst  Identify  the  test 
methods  which  have  been  adopted  or  are 
being  considered  for  adoption  by  private 
standard-making  organizations  or  lnde|)end- 
ent  testing  laboratorle*  for  a  particular  prod- 
tict  or  class  of  products  He  will  then  evalu- 
ate whether  these  test  methods  relate  to 
characteristics  which  should  and  can  be 
tested  to  provide  pertinent  information  to 
consumers  An  evaluation  Is  made  of  the  test 
methods  used  and.  if  they  are  adequate  they 
are  approved  He  will  consult  with  the  or- 
gam/atu>ns.  laboniti>rles  and  other  Interested 
parties  with  respect  to  the  foregoing  and. 
alter  appn)prlftte  comment  from  these 
parties  cause  to  t>e  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  results  of  his  evaluation 

Should  there  be  no  existing  or  adequate 
testing  methods,  he  will  rlevelop  adequate 
testing  methods  .Mid  cause  them  to  be  pub- 
lished in  'he  Fedcril  Register  He  may  theti 
prescribe  by  order  or  regulitlon  the  mlor- 
matlon  to  be  included  In  any  advertisement 
or  public  statement  hv  »  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor or  seller  concerning  testing  In  ac- 
cordance with  approved  or  deveiop^i  m^'h- 
ods  In  order  that  such  statemei'.t  will  not  be 
f  «lse  or  misleading 

Section  4  provides  that  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  ill  falsely  represent  that  a  prc>d- 
uct  has  been  tested  in  accordance  wuh  an 
approved  or  developed  standard:  (2 1  to  mate 
a  false  or  misleading  statemen'  or  omlsflon 
with  respect  to  test  results  obtained  'in  a 
product  represented  as  having  b->on  tested 
In  accordance  with  appr.ived  methods:  (3) 
to  make  .statements  not  In  rornpllance  w;th 
any  applicable  regulation  cr  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  Section  3.  or  i4)  to  imply  or  rep- 
resent anv  governmental  approval  of  either 
a  product  or  accuracy  of  a  test  method 
Jurisdiction  Is  In  the  Federal  district  courts 
with  criminal  penalties  prescribed  M'mb-^rs 
i)f  the  advertslng  media  are  exempted  from 
civil  damage  .iiid  criminal  sanctions.  u"le?8 
they  refuse  to  divulge  the  name  and  address 


of  the  person  causing  publication  of  materlri! 
violative  of  this  Act  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral upon  request 

Section  5  allows  the  responsible  officer  in 
acquire  or  establish  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  facilities  required  to  carry  out  his 
duties  under  this  Act  and  to  request  other 
Federal  agencies'  lusslstunce  on  a  reimbur.'-- 
able  basis  He  is  also  given  the  power  to  is- 
sue such  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  provided  thev 
are  within  the  general  guidelines  prescrlbeil 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs 

Section  6  provides  that  this  Act  will  not 
supersede  any  other  law.  rule  or  regulation 
relating  to  consumer   products 

Section  7  authorizes  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mi 
Pre.sirifnt  mi  behalf  til  tlic  Senator  from 
Texai  'Mr  Yarboroit.h' ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  its  next  pnntin-'. 
the  names  ol  the  Senator  from  \V'a--hini.- 
ton  'Mr  jAfKsoN'.  the  Senator  frcm 
Maryland  'Mr.  Tydings'  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  'Mr.  Cranston"  he 
added  a-s  co.spun.sors  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  l.Sfi.  a  loint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish an  mteraeencv  commission  lo 
make  necessary  plans  for  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
\ironment  scheduled  for  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
51— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIO.N 
SUBMITTED  RELATING  TO  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  SECRETAP.Y 
OF  THE  SENA  TE  TO  MAKE  A  TECH- 
NICAL CORRECTION  IN  THE  EN- 
ROLLMENT OF   SENATE  BILL  3'n6 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  a  concuirci.t 
re.solution  'S  Con.  Res  51  <  to  autliJii.e 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make  a 
technical  correction  m  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  'S  3016  i  lo  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
to  authorize  advance  fundms  of  siirh 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  consideied  and  agreed  to. 

'  The  remarks  of  Mr  Nelson  when  he 
submitted  the  concurrent  le.solution  ap- 
pear later  in  the  Record  under  the 
apprcpnale  hradiiiK  ' 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  the  dates  as  sh-^wn.  h.e  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
f  Il'V.ing  enrolled  i.iUs  and  .joint  lesolu- 
ti'n: 

On  December  19.  1969: 

S  740  An  act  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Commifee  on  Opportunities  for  Spaiush- 
Sp°  iking  People,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S  J    Res    .54   Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Interstate 
compi   t  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 
On  December  20.  1969 

S  b9  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  .Army  to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion   exercised    bv    the    United    States    >  ver 
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lands  within  the  Army  National  Guard  Fa- 
cility, Ethan  Allen,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command,  Firing  Range,  Underhlll, 
Vt :  and 

S  2917.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  working 
m  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 
btates.  and  tor  other  purposes. 


SMOKING  ON  AIRCRAFT— II 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  3255,  to 
regulate  smoking  on  pa.ssenger  aircraft. 
My  remarks  appear  at  page  40042  of 
the  Record  of  December  18. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
a  iietition  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Federal  Aviation  Au- 
thority by  Action  on  Smoking  and 
Health.  I  am  working  with  ASH,  and  the 
petition  seeks  a  similar  result  to  that  of 
my  bill. 

Due  to  the  Senates  lengthy  session  on 
Thursday,  only  a  small  part  of  the  peti- 
tion appeared  in  Thursday's  Record.  The 
nmamder  appeared  in  Friday's  Record. 
Unfortunately,  the  Friday  Record  had  no 
introductory  remarks  and  did  not  even 
indicate  who  it  was  that  inserted  the  ma- 
terial, nor  to  what  bill  it  pertained.  I  am 
aware  of  the  logistical  problem  for  the 
Prmtinsi  Office  which  caused  this  situ- 
ation. To  people  reading  the  Record, 
however,  it  is  very  unclear  in  its  present 
form. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted  at 
!l;e  end  of  these  remarks  the  ASH  peti- 
tion in  Its  entirety. 

Incidentally.  I  might  add  that  the  ini- 
!i.i!  reaction  to  this  bill  to  restrict 
>!:.  )king  on  aircraft  to  certain  areas  has 
li.td  very  favorable  initial  response.  My 
o:!;ce  has  received  several  telephone  calls 
o:  ,-iipport  from  people  who  .saw  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

When  the  Senate  reconvenes  in  Jan- 
uary. I  plan  to  request  cosponsors  for 
this  bill,  so  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
study  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Before    the   Department    of   Transportation 
ai.d    ihe    Federal    Aviation    Administration] 
Pftition   for  Promvi.cation  of  a  Rcle  Re- 
wciRiNc.  Separation  hf  Smoking  and  Non- 
smoking   Passengers   o.n   all   Commercial 
Domestic  Air  Carriers 

To:    Honorable    John    A.    Volpe.    Secretary, 
IJepartment   of   Transportation:    Honor- 
able   John    H.    Shaffer.    Administrator, 
Federal  .Aviation  Administration. 
Peiitioner.s:   John   F.   Banzhaf  III.  530    N' 
Street.  S.W..  Washington.   DC.   20024.    |202) 
554  5799;    Action    on    Smoking    and    Health 
lASH).  2000  H  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.    1202)    659-4310:    C.R.A.S.H.    (Citizens 
to  Restrict  Airline  Smoking  Hazards) ;  Steven 
I    Bellman.  Joseph  M.  Chomski.  Chairman. 
James    R     Coleman,    Richard    Emanuel,   Mi- 
chael D  Qrabow. 

Counsel:  John  F  Banzhaf  III.  2000  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006,  (202) 
659-4310. 

Now  comes  Action  on  Smoking  and  Health 
lASH).  Project  CRASH.  (Citizens  to  Re- 
strict Airline  Smoking  Hazards) .  and  John 
F.  Banzhaf  III,  and  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  553 
lei  and  14  C  PR.  11.25(a)  petition  the  Ad- 
mini.strator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, and  in  so  far  as  is  appropriate  under 


Department  of  Transportation  Act,  49  U.S.C. 
1651  et  seq..  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
to  promulgate  a  rule  requiring  all  domestic 
air  carriers  to  effectively  separate  smoking 
passengers  from  non-smoking  passengers  so 
as  to  prevent  non-smoking  passengers  from 
being  subjected  to  the  health  hazards  and  an- 
noyance of  being  forced  to  breathe  tobacco 
smoke. 

Petitioners  move  the  promulgation  of  the 
above  rule  for  the  following  rea.sons  which 
will  be  hereinafter  more  fully  explained  and 
developed  in  the  body  of  the  petition: 

(1)  Unregulated  cigarette  smoking  on  air- 
lines creates  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
safety,  health,  and  very  lives  of  as  many  as 
30  million  people  ( 30.000.000 1  with  pre-exist- 
ing medical  conditions. 

(2)  Unregulated  cigarette  smoking  on  air- 
lines creates  a  significant  health  hazard  for 
all  non-smoking  passengers  who  are  thereby 
forced  to  inhale  the  smoke  created  by  other 
passengers. 

(3)  Unregulated  cigarette  smoking  on  air- 
lines creates  a  severe  annoyance  for  many 
non-smoking  passengers,  infringing  on  their 
rights  and  deterring  many  from  flying,  and 
may  also  deter  courteous  smokers  from  en- 
Joying  their  flights,  thus  discouraging  the 
development   of   civil   air   commerce. 

I.    interests    of    the    petitioners    in     the 

ACTION     requested 

Petitioner  Action  on  Smoking  and  Health 
(ASH)    Is   a  national   non-profit   chiiritable. 
scientific,      and      educational      organization 
which  serves  as  the  legal  action  arm  of  the 
antlsmoklng    community    by    utilizing    legal 
action    against    the    problems    of    smoking. 
ASH  has  in  excess  of  8000  individual  contrib- 
uting   members    who    support    its    activities 
and    whose    interests    in    the    problem^;    of 
smoking  ASH  seeks  to  further.  In  addition, 
ASH  is  supported  and  sponsored   by  a  wide 
variety    of    health,    educational     and    social 
welfare   organizations,    and    a   distinguished 
panel  of  individual  Sponsors  including  lead- 
ing figures  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  pub- 
lic health,  as  well  as  other  nationally  known 
public    figures.    Attached    and    hereby   made 
a  part  of  this  petition  is  a  report  more  fully 
describing    ASH,     its    supporting    organiza- 
tions, and  its  Board  of  Sponsors.  ASH  is  also 
assisted  in  its  work  by  numerous  individuals 
and    organizations   such   as   Citizens   to   Re- 
strict Airline  Smoking  Hazards  (CRASH.), 
a  special  project  of  ASH  and  an  organization 
of   five   George   Washington   University  Law 
School  students  who  often  fly  and  who  are 
concerned   about   the   problerns   of   smoking 
on  airlines.  ASH  has  initiated  and  engaged 
in    numerous    proceedings    involving    anti- 
smoking  messages  before   the  Federal  com- 
munications Commission  which  were  largely 
responsible  for  enforcement  of  the  Commls- 
.sion's  ruling  requiring  an  estimated  75  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  worth  of  free  broadcast- 
ing time  for  messages  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking.  ASH  has  filed  a  number  of 
complaints  relating  to  cigarette  advertising 
and  promotion  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission,   and    has    testified    and    appeared 
through  a  petition  for  the  amendment  of  a 
role  in  the  Commission's  rule  making  pro- 
ceedings. Thus  its  standing  to  initiate  and 
participate  in  actions  before  such  agencies 
on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  its  contribut- 
ing     members,      supporting      organizations, 
project  groups,  and  individual  sponsors  has 
been  clearly  established. 

Action  on  Smoking  and  Health  has  received 
numerous  letters  from  individuals,  both  con- 
tributors and  non-contributors,  about  the 
health  hazard  and  annoyance  created  by 
being  forced  to  breathe  the  cigarette  smoke 
of  others  in  confined  areas.  Many  of  these 
are  from  people  with  an  allergy  or  other  pre- 
existing health  problem  which  additionally 
makes  smoking  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  their  immediate  health  and  welfare.  Ac- 
tion on  Smoking  and  Health  (ASH)  there- 
fore petitions  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 


tion and  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  on  behalf  of  itself 
as  an  organization  devoted  to  serving  the 
public  interest  in  the  area  of  smoking,  on 
behalf  of  its  contributing  members,  support- 
ing organizations,  project  group  CR  A.S.H., 
and  individual  sponsors  who  are  vitally  con- 
cerned and  interested  in  the  problems  of 
smoking,  on  behalf  of  its  conuibutlng  mem- 
bers and  non-members  who  have  specifically 
complained  and  are  adversely  affected  by  the 
problem  of  cigarette  smoke  In  confined  areas; 
and  on  'oehalf  of  all  other  persons  similarly 
situated  who  are  interested  in  and  or  af- 
fected by  the  problem  of  cigarette  smoke  on 
commercial  domestic  air  carriers.  [See.  eg.. 
Associated  Industries  v.  Ickes,  134  F  2d  694 
(2d  Cir).  dismissed  as  moot  320  US.  707 
(1943);  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters.  268  U.S. 
510  (19251:  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  r.  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 357  US.  449  (1958);  Joint  Anti-Fac;st 
Refugee  Committee  v.  McGrath.  341  U.S.  123 
(1951);  Barrous  v  Jackson.  346  U.S.  249 
(1953);  O.i^ice  of  Communication  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  r.  FCC.  359  F.2d 
994  (DC.  Cir.  1966)  ]. 

Petitioner  John  F.  Banzhaf  III  is  an  adult 
male    citizen    of    the    United    States    and    a 
resident  of  Washington.  DC,  who  is  vitally 
interested     both     Individually     and     profes- 
sionally with  the  problems  of  smoking.  As  a 
private  citizen  he  filed   a   petition   with   the 
FCC.    which    led    to   a   ruling    requiring    all 
radio    and    television    stations    broadcasting 
cigarette  advertisements  to  devote  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  time  free  to  messages  about 
the  health  hazards  of  smoking.  He  success- 
UiUy   defended   this   decision   in   the   United 
.States   Courts    \Ban<.haf  v.   F.C.C..   405   F  2d 
1082  (D  C.  Cir    1968),  cert,  denied  90  S   Ct    50 
(1969)  I    and.   through   ASH,   participated   in 
the  enforcement  of  the   decision.   Petitioner 
Banzhaf   is   Executive   Director   ni   .ASH.    He 
is  also  Executive  Trustee  of  Legislative  Ac- 
tion  on   Smoking   and    Health    (LASH),    the 
only     anti-smoking     lobbying     organization, 
and  a  registered  lobbyist  on  behalf  of  anti- 
smoking   interests.    In   this   capacity   he    has 
testified   in  a   number  of  congrcosional   pro- 
ceedings   Petitioner   Banzhaf   flies   on   com- 
mercial domestic  air  carriers  often  and  has 
frequently    been    subjected    to    being    forced 
to   breathe   the   smoke   of   other   passengers 
which  is  annoying  and  liarmful  to  his  safety 
and    health.    He    petitions    the    Secretary    of 
Transportation  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal    Aviation   Administration    on    behalf 
of  himself   and   all   other   persons   similarly 
situated. 

II.  STATUTORY  AUTHORITY  TO  PETITION 

Petitioners  bring  this  petition  for  the 
promulgation  of  a  rule  pursuant  to  5  US.C. 
553  (e).  14  C.F.R  1125(a),  and  49  C  P.R 
5.11 

5  U.S.C.  553(e)  provides:  "Each  agency 
shall  give  an  Interested  person  the  right  to 
petition  for  the  issuance,  amendment,  or 
repeal  of  a  rtile." 

14  C.F.R  n. 25(a)  provides:  "any  inter- 
ested person  may  petition  the  Administrator 
to  issue,  amend,  or  repeal  a  rule  within  the 
meaning  of  section  11.21,  or  for  a  temporary 
or  permanent  exemption  from  any  rule  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion  under  statutory  authority." 

With  respect  to  any  functions  or  powers 
not  exercised  by  the  Administrator  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
49  C.F.R.  5.11  provides:  "any  person  may  pe- 
tition the  Secretary  to  issue,  amend,  or  re- 
peal a  rule,  or  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
exemption  from  any  rule." 

Petitioners,  as  demonstrated  in  Part  I 
above,  are  clearly  "interested  persons"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  acts  and  regulations. 

III.     STATUTORY     AUTHOBITT     TO     PROMULGATE 
PROPOSED    RULES 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  with  broad  pow- 
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ers  :acludlns  the  power  to  Usue  rjlee  for 
the  regulatiun  if  commercial  domestic  air 
carriers  AJthouijh  hU  primary  responsibility 
waa  -o  promote  safety  if  (Tight  of  civil  air- 
craft in  air  commerce"  ;  49  U  3  C  1431 1  a)  I. 
the  statutory  ifnint  of  power — as  will  be 
sbown  -was  far  broader  and  required  him  to 
give  consideration  to  the  public  intj-rtMit  in- 
cludlni^  the  hlnhest  poaalhle  degree  if  safery 
for  the  passengers .  and  to  the  eocountge- 
ment  and  development  )f  civil  aeronautJca  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  The  Admln- 
istrat^ir  and  the  Agency  have  consistently 
Interpreted  their  <rant  of  authority  very 
broadly,  and  their  interpretations  have  been 
upheld  The  Depeurtment  of  Tr&nsport*tlon 
Act  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  all  functions,  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agencv" 
and  provided  that  a  portion  jf  these  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  were  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator 
j  49  use  lH55ici|  This  Act,  which  consoli- 
dated ;n  the  Secretar>'  many  transportation 
functions  heretofore  fragmented,  again 
stressed  that  they  were  to  b«  exercised  to 
promote  the  public  interest  and  the  general 
welfare  Petitioners  therefore  Jointly  petition 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mulgate the  proposed  rule  under  their  au- 
thorlty.aad  duty  to 

<!•    »e- that  the  air  carriers  operate  with 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  a&fety; 

<2i    protect   the   public   interest   and   pro- 
mote the  general  welfare. 

(3)    encourage  and  foster  the  development 
of  air  commerce 

Petitioners  will  demonstrate  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  repeatedly  relied  on  one  or 
more  of  these  principles  aa  a  basts  for  statu- 
tory .iuthorlty  to  enact  regulations  for  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  passenger  safety 
health,  and  comXort.  Such  regulations  have 
been  directed  to  the  conduct  of  pai.seniiers 
and  the  air  carriers,  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  aircraft,  but  also  »ith  re- 
gard to  the  safety,  health  and  comfort  of 
passengers  within  tJie  aircraft  itself  Petition- 
ers' rule  requiring  smoking  and  non-smoking 
sections  would  f.ili  within  this  category,  thus 
conforming  to  well  established  Administra- 
tion policy 

1  Safety 

The  Adminiscrator's  mandate  with  regard 
to  safety  is  set  out  most  speclttc-allv  !n  49 
use  1421 1  bi,  which  states  that  In  pre- 
scribing standards,  rules  -md  regulations 
the  Admlnlstratfir  shall  give  full  con- 
sideration t-i  the  dutv  resting  upon  air  car- 
riers to  perform  their  services  with  the  high- 
est oossihte  degref  ol  tafety  in  the  public 
intereit  "  i  Italic  added)  On  several  occasions 
the  courts  have  not  only  recognized  this 
duty  but  held  tile  Oovernnaent  liable  ff>r  fail- 
ure to  promulgate  or  enforce  niles  con.si-stent 
with  this  standard.  FurumUo  v  United 
States.  345  P  Supp  981  iD  Hawaii  1965): 
Rapp  V  fc'KrfT-n  .4ir  Lines.  Inc  .  264  P  3upp 
87;^.  880  lED  Pa.  1967 1  ("the  Board  had  to 
give  f'lll  consideration  to  the  duty  resting 
upon  air  '^arrlers  to  perform  their  services 
with  the  highest  po.ssible  degree  of  safetv  In 
the  public  interest  'i  iee  also  Airlinr  Pilots 
.4<'<orT<i.'ion  v  Quesada.  182  P.  Supp.  595,  598 
(3D.NY  1960  >  I  "The  Federal  AvlaUon  Act 
of  1958  imposes  upon  the  defendant  the 

duty  and  responsibility  of  promulgating 
rules  and  regtilatlons  to  pnivlde  adequately 
for  the  highest  possible  degree  of  safety  in 
air  commerce"!  In  cases,  involving  these 
duties  of  the  air  carriers  the  courts  have 
repeatedly  reaffirmed  that  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  safety  '  standard  applies  not 
only  to  the  safety  of  the  <iircraft  but  also  to 
passenger  safety  within  the  aircraft  com- 
partment Thus  In  Wilson  v  Capxtal  Airways, 
240  P  2d  492  I  4th  Clr  1957  i  a  pa-s-setiger  wAi, 
Injured  due  to  the  lack  of  a  handrail  In  a 
lavatory  The  U  S  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  held  that  an  airline  com- 
pany,   which    was    a    common    carrier     was 


bound  to  exercise  the  highest  degree  of  care 
and  foresight  for  the  safety  of  the  passen- 
gers '  Courts  have  also  established  that  air 
carriers  are  liable  for  Injury  to  a  passenger 
caused  by  another  passenger  In  Garrett  v 
American  Airlines.  333  F  3d  939  (5  Ctr  1964)  , 
the  court  found  the  air  carrier  liable  for  an 
injury  to  a  passenger  resulting  from  the  In- 
injured  party  falling  over  a  piece  of  hand 
luggage  placed  In  the  aisle  by  another  pas- 
senger The  cuurt  warned  air  carriers  that 
they  must  reasonably  take  cognizance  of  the 
tiablta  customs,  and  piactlces  followed  gen- 
erally by  Its  passengers  Insofar  as  such  ac- 
tions present  hazards  to  Its  business  in- 
vitees." Thus  the  Administrator  has  the 
power  and  ttie  duty  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions privldlng  for  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  .safety  In  the  public  Interest"  which 
applies  to  the  safety  of  passengers  within  the 
aircraft  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the  flight 

The  "highest  possible  degree  of  salety" 
standard,  when  applied  to  the  broad  grant 
of  authority  ijlven  to  the  Administrator  In 
49  U3C  1421 1  an  «i  '  and  viewed  In  light 
of  a  number  >f  P.\.\  regulations  Regulations 
section,  '.n/rai  governing  conduct  within  the 
pa&senger  compartment,  leads  one  to  the 
Inescapable  conclusion  that  the  power  luid 
duty  to  regtdate  the  passenger's  .safety  within 
the  passenger  c<impartment  lies  within  the 
Act.  Medical  evidence  i  Medical  section, 
in/roi.  has  shown  conclusively  that  iniiallng 
tobacco  smoke  endangers  the  safety  and 
health  of  approximately  '30,000,000  people 
who  have  pre-existing  Illnesses,  and  is  an 
annoyance  to  all  non-smokers  It  would  be 
incongruous  then  !f  the  .Admlnl.strator  had 
the  [X)wer  to  regulate  the  safe  stowage  of 
carry-on  baggage  i  14  C  P  R  121  589 1  In  order 
tf)  prevent  one  passenger's  baggage  from  fall- 
ing and  Injuring  a  neighboring  passenger, 
and  could  not  regulate  the  Involuntary 
health  .md  .safetv  hazard  one  passenger  can 
Impose  upon  another  by  forcing  him  to  in- 
hale the  smoke  from  his  cigarette,  cigar,  or 
pipe 

Petitioner  contends  that  the  Administrator 
has  not  only  the  authority,  but  the  duty  aa 
well,  under  49  U  3  C  1421  ibi.  to  promote 
safety  In  civil  iUr  commerce  by  requiring  the 
effective  separation  of  smokers  from  non- 
smokers  on  domestic  air  carrlerri 

2  Public  interest 
49  use  1303  clearly  seems  to  require  f-he 
.\dminisirutor  to  follow  and  be  guided  by 
the  public  interest  standard  because  It  sets 
forth  In  detail  at  least  tlve  elements  that  he 
'shall   lonslder  as   being   m    the   public 

interest  '  14  C  PR.  II  25i5i  also  implies  that 
a  priipused  rule  will  be  promulgated  If  the 
petition  can  show  that  "the  granting  of  the 
request  would  be  In  the  public  interest  ' 
49  use.  1651 1  bi  I  1  1  provides  that  the  Con- 
gress therefore  Muds  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Transptirtation  is  nec- 
essary m  the  public  interest  and  to  tissure 
the  coordinated,  effective  administration  of 
the  transportation  programs  (jf  the  Federal 
Government  "  |  emphasis  idded  I  This  con- 
cept, despite  the  various  delineations  applied 
Ui  It.  remains  broad  and  somewhat  flexible 
Bv  lenvlng  the  deflnltkn  open-<-tided.  C'li- 
gress  has  given  the  Administrator  great 
latitude  'o  enable  him  to  art  with  respect 
to  a  wide  variety  of  ctrcunvstances.  both 
foreseeable  and  unforeseeable,  that  might 
arl.se 


'  This  section  empowers  the  Administrator 
to  promote  the  .safety  of  tUr  commerce  "by 
prescribing  and  revi.slng  from  time  to  time 
(6i  Such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations, 
or  minimum  standards  gt)vernlng  other  prac- 
tices, methods  .md  procedures,  as  the  .Ad- 
mlnlstnttor  may  Mnd  necessary  to  provide 
adequately  for  national  security  and  safety 
tn  air  commerce  "  This  .section  Is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  rest  of  1421(a)  In  that  It  does 
not  deal  solely  with  equipment,  mainte- 
nance or  design. 


The  term  "public  Interest"  enoompas£e.<< 
the  txalanclng  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  one 
sector  of  the  population  with  those  of  the 
remainder,  so  as  to  effectively  satisfy  the 
greatest  number,  while  causing  the  least 
hardship  (or.  Ideally,  no  hardship  at  alli 
to  the  smallest  number.  Petitioner's  rule 
would  beneflclally  affect  a  large  sector  of  the 
population  (Medical  analysis,  infra),  while 
causing  no  harm  and  virtually  no  Inconven- 
lence  to  the  sector  wishing  to  smoke.  The 
non-smokers  whose  health  is  so  serlousl-, 
affected  that  they  have  had  to  forego  use  <u 
the  airways  would  be  able  to  fly  Non-smok- 
ing passengers  who  are  to  a  lesser  degree 
deletenously  affected  by  tobacco  smoke  wii; 
be  able  to  patronize  the  air  carriers  without 
being  subjected  to  aggravation  of  their  physi- 
cal condition.  In  addition,  healthy  passen- 
gers will  not  be  subjected  to  health  ha?- 
ards  The  passengers  who  wish  to  smoke  wi;, 
not  i)e  deprived  of  their  smoking  privilege 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  benefit.^ 
from  the  proposed  rule  far  outwelght  anv 
possible  drawbacks,  thus  serving  the  publi- 
Interest, 

.1     Fostering   and    development    of   air 

rornmerce 

49  use  1346  defines  the  Administrator, 
authority  with  respect  to  civil  aeronautic.^ 
and  air  commerce  as  follows:  "The  Admin- 
istrator Is  empowered  and  directed  to  en- 
courage and  foster  the  development  of  chil 
aeronautics  and  air  commerce  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad."  Interstate  and  overseas 
air  commerce,  as  de0ned  by  49  U.S.C.  130! 
1 20 1.  incUides  "the  carriage  by  aircraft  "' 
persons  or  property  for  compensation  or  hire 
or  the  operation  or  navigation  of  air- 
craft In  the  conduct  or  furtherance  of  i 
business  or  vocation.  In  commerce "  The 
significance  Is  that  air  commerce  unquestloi-- 
ably  Includes  business  .ispects.  which  neces- 
sarily refers  to  the  passenger  market,  A  sep- 
aration of  smokers  and  non-smokers  woii.l 
significantly  enlarge  the  potential  passeniter 
market.  The  development  of  air  commerce 
would  be  beneflclally  liffected  because  the 
segment  of  the  population  that  previously 
had  to  avoid  commercial  air  carriers  becau.se 
of  serious  reactions  to  smoke  virould  be  able 
to  utilize  the  air  carriers,  and  that  segment 
of  the  fxjpulatlon  that  flew  reluctantly,  r 
(jnly  when  they  had  no  other  choice,  would 
fly  more  often.  Both  results  would  enlarce 
the  air  passenger  market  and  further  the 
development  of  air  commerce  thereby  im- 
plementing the  Intent  of  the  above  sections, 

4.  Applicable  regulations 
The  Administrator  has  demonstrated  the 
authority  and  the  determination  to  promul- 
gate rules  which  regulate  the  conduct  at.d 
affect  the  safety  of  passengers  while  inside 
the  airplane  A  substantial  number  of  these 
regulations  have  been  speclflcally  designed  'o 
promote  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  >f 
the  passengers  during  the  course  of  the 
flight  indicating  the  Administrator's  Inter- 
est In  limiting  hazards  within  the  craft.  The 
following  regulations  are  similar  In  nature 
and  .scope  to  the  rule  requested  in  t;.;.- 
petition 

1  14CFR  25831(b):  requiring  that  p:is- 
senger  compartment   air  must   be  free  fr  .t. 

"harmful    or    hazardous    concentrations      ■ 
gases  or  vapors." 

2  14  CFR  91.11:  providing  that  a  p;;;t 
may  not  allow  a  "person  who  Is  obvlouslv 
under  the  influence  of  Intoxicating  llqu  j.-s 
'ir  drugs  i  except  a  medical  patient  under 
proper  c-irei    to  be  carried  In  that  alrcrslt 

3  14  CFR  121219  providing  that  pas.-eri- 
ger  and  crew  compartments  must  be  ">'  :t- 
ably  ventilated",  and  that  "carbon  monoxide 
concentration  may  not  be  more  than  "-e 
part  m  20.000  parts  of  air.  " 

4  14  CFR.  121.265:  providing  that  if  any 
toxic  extinguishing  agent  is  used  In  the  a.r- 
plane's  Are  extinguishers,  "precautions  mvist 
be  made  to  prevent  harmful  concentratloos 
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of  fluid  or  fluid  vapors  from  entering  any 
personnel  compartment";  and,  "If  carbon 
dioxide  Is  used,  it  must  not  be  possible  to 
discharge  enough  gas  Into  the  personnel  com- 
partments to  create  a  danger  of  suffocating 
the  occupants". 

5  14  CFR,  121,385:  providing  that  cargo 
may  be  carried  in  passenger  compartments 
if  It  is  Installed  in  a  position  so  as  not  to 
restrict  access  to  emergency  exits  or  aisles, 
and  as  long  as  suitable  safeguards  are  pro- 
vided to  prevent  the  cargo  from  shifting; 
.,iid  ,»s  long  as  the  cargo  does  not  obscure 
any  passenger's  view  of  the  "seat  belt"  or  "no 
smoking"  signs 

6  14  CFR  121.311:  providing  that  there 
must  be  an  "approved  safety  belt  for  sep- 
a.'.ite  use  by  each  person  over  two  years  of 
iii:e;  and.  that  during  each  takeoff  and  land- 
i:.*?.  each  passenger  shall  "secure  himself 
with  the  approved  safety  belt  provided  him"; 
.x'Ad.  that  no  plane  may  take  off  or  land  un- 
less "each  passenger  seat  back  is  In  the  up- 
.'icht  position". 

7.  14  CFR.  121.317:  providing  that  "no 
person  may  operate  an  airplane  unless  It  Is 
equipped  with  signs  that  are  visible  to  pas- 
sengers and  cabin  attendants  to  notify  them 
ui.en  smoking  Is  prohibited  and  when  safety 
i)elts  should  be  fastened";  and  that  these 
sicns  must  be  "turned  on  for  each  landing 
Eii.d  takeoff  and  when  otherwise  considered 
to  be  necessary  by  the  pilot  In  command", 
;ii.d.  that  "no  passenger  or  cabin  attendant 
n-.ay  smoke  while  the  no  smoking  sign  is 
liizhted  and  each  passenger  shall  fasten  his 
seit  belt  and  keep  It  fastened  while  the  seat 
bell  sign  Is  lighted." 

H.  14  CFR.  121.571:  providing  that  be- 
fcre  each  takeoff  passengers  must  be  "orally 
briefed  by  the  appropriate  crew  member" 
in  smoking,  use  of  seat  belts,  and  location 
o:  emergency  exits. 

:'  14  CFR.  121.575:  providing  that  no 
p.ussenger  "may  drink  any  alcoholic  beverage 
.ifx>ard  an  aircraft  unless  the  certificate 
lu  ider  operating  the  aircraft  has  served  that 
beverage  to  him";  "no  certificate  holder  may 
serve  any  alcoholic  beverage  to  any  person 
alx>ard  any  of  Us  aircraft  who  appears  to 
be  intoxicated":  no  person  may  be  allowed 
to  board  any  aircraft  "i:  that  person  ap- 
pe.irs  to  be  intoxicated". 

10  14  CP.R.  121.589:  providing  that  no 
passenger  may  carry  any  article  of  baggage 
abii.ird  an  airplane  unless  that  article  can 
be  ^towed  under  a  passenger  seat  In  such  a 
way  that  It  will  not  slide  forward  under  crash 
impacts  severe  enough  to  Induce  certain 
specified  inertia  loads. 

These  regulations  Indicate  that  the  public 
interest  requires  that  a  high  degree  of  care 
he  •  .xerclsed  by  commercial  air  carriers.  Im- 
pliit  in  this  duty  of  care  is  a  recog^tlon 
'1  -l-.e  fact  that  Individual  passengers  should 
'-'p  reasonably  free  from  all  conditions  that 
mav  be  harmful  or  annoying,  including  those 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  other  passengers. 
Ttie  Administrator  has  recognized  the  Im- 
por'.^nce  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  each 
r.c.vidual  passenger,  where  such  conduct.  If 
::..-eKulated,  could  adversely  aflTect  the 
;iea;:h.  safety,  and  comfort  of  other  pas- 
sengers. This  concern  and  authority  Is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  substantive  pro- 
•Isions  of  the  above  regulations.  Therefore, 
since  tobacco  smoke,  particularly  In  confined 
areas,  constitutes  a  safety  hazard  and  an- 
no\ance  to  others,  its  regulation  would  be 
wholly  consistent  with  past  Administration 
policy  and  well  within  the  authority,  purview 
and  intent  of  the  Act. 

rv.     MEDICAL    EVnjENCE 

The  average  smoker  seems  to  be  aware  only 
of  the  harm  he  is  causing  himself.  Most  peo- 
ple, smokers  and  non-amokers  alike,  do  not 
icnow  that  cigarette  smoke  in  a  confined  area 
is  also  harmful  to  those  who  do  not  smoke. 
I-  h.^s  been  established  beyond  any  reason- 
|ible  doubt  that  cigarette  smoking  la  a  severe 
"ealih  hazard  causing  an  eeUmated  300,000 


de«th  a  yew-  [esrtlmates  by  former  Surgeon 
Generals  Luther  Terry  and  William  H.  Ste- 
wart, and  Dr.  R.  T.  Ravenh(5lt,  reported  in 
Dlehl,  Tobacco  and  Your  Health:  The  Smok- 
ing Controversy  34-35,  1969]  and  that 
Inhalation  of  cigarette  smoke  can  cause  dif- 
ferent forms  of  csancer  and  chrome  non-neo- 
plastlc  bronchopulmonary  diseases,  and 
aggravate  or  contribute  to  a  variety  of  cardio- 
vascular diseases  and  other  medical  condi- 
tions. [See,  e.g..  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
The  Health  Consequences  of  Smoking,  1968.) 
As  a  basis  for  its  proposed  rulemaking, 
petitioners  contend  that  cigarette  smoking  is 
also  harmful  to  the  non-smoker  because  the 
formed  Inhalaitlon  of  another's  cigarette 
smoke  In  an  enclosed  environment  creates : 

(1)  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  an  esti- 
mated 30  million  people  with  certain  pre- 
existing medical  susceptlbUitlee,  AND 

(2)  a  significant  health  hazard  and  dis- 
comfort to  moot  others. 

1.  Persona  suffering  from  pre-existing 
medical  susceptibilities 
The  presence  of  tobacco  smoke,  especially 
In  a  confined  area,  presents  a  serious  medical 
threat  to  the  millions  of  Americana  who  have 
certain  medical  suscepUblUtlee  and  condi- 
tions. This  smoke  can  directly  aggravate  the 
oondlUon  of  anyone  afflicted  with:  chronic 
sinusitis,  asthma,  hay  fever,  an  allergy  to 
smoke,  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  and 
many  other  chronic  lung  diseases.  The  total 
number  of  people  susceptible  to  this  problem 
la  staggering.  The  National  Health  Survey 
which  ended  In  June,  1967,  gave  the  follow- 
ing breakdown  for  lung  disease  in  the  United 
States: 

Estimated  number  of  persons  suffering  from 
a  preexisting  susceptibility  to  cigarette 
smoke 

Chronic  bronchitis 400,000 

Emphysema __.         728,000 

Chronic    slnusltus 16,818,000 

Asthma  or  hay  fever le,  099  ooo 

Other  sensitivities  to  smoke* 


Total More  than  34,000,000 

•Estimated  to  be  in  the  millions. 

Thus  cigarette  smoke  In  a  confined  area 
creates  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
safety,  health,  and  very  lives  of  as  many  as 
30  million  Americans. 

According  to  Dr.  John  M.  Keshlshlan,  a 
thoracic  and  cardlo-vascuJar  surgeon  at  the 
George  Washington  Umverslty  Hospital,  the 
presence  of  tobacco  smoke  in  the  air  can 
trigger  an  attack  In  a  person  plagued  with 
chronic  lung  disease.  This  attack  can  result 
in  either  mild  discomfort,  such  as  a  cough- 
ing spell,  running  eyes  and  nose,  and  im- 
paired breathing,  or  a  more  serious  attack 
Involving  extreme  discomfort  and  great  dif- 
ficulty In  breathing.  [See  attached  AfUdavlt 
from  Dr.  Keshlshlan,  infra.] 

Recognized  authorities  have  studied  the 
effects  of  smoke  on  persons  afflicted  "with 
chronic  lung  disease  and  allergies.  Their  re- 
search indicates  the  dangers  which  airlines 
currently  permit  their  passengers  to  be  ex- 
posed to. 

Dr.  Irwin  Caplln,  a  respected  allergist, 
sympathizes  with  the  non-smoker  exposed 
to  cigarette  smoke. 


"The  truly  unfortunate  patient  is  the  one 
who  develops  severe  asthma  when  he  enters 
a  smoke-filled  room.  It  seems  that  cigars  or 
pipe  smoke  will  usually  aggravate  the  asth- 
matic more  than  the  cigarette  smoke.  We  see 
many  asthmatics  who  develops  severe 
asthma  from  even  one  cigarette  in  a  room 
or  Just  by  smelling  the  ashes  In  an  ash  tray. 
There  are  the  patients  who  can  be  likened 
to  the  man  living  In  Dante's  inferno  where 
there  Is  no  escape  from  burnt  fingers.  Un- 
fortunately, the  non-allergic  population  has 
no  understanding  of  what  they  do  to  their 
asthmatic  members  of  the  family  when  they 
smoke  in  their  presence.  They  are  usually 
annoyed  and  place  the  asthmatic  In  a  most 
embarrassing  position.  He  must  either  ask 
ask  them  not  to  smoke  in  his  presence  or 
stay  home  and  isolate  himself  from  society. 
This  is  Indeed  a  problem,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  answer.  Perhaps  if  we  cotUd  have  a  magic 
wand  and  make  all  smokers  asthmatic  for 
one  hour  a  week  and  then  have  them  sit  in  a 
room  full  of  cigar  smoke  we  would  certainly 
have  a  population  with  a  great  deal  more 
understanding."  [Caplln  The  Allergic  Asth- 
matic, 1968] 

Dr.  J.  J.  Ballinger  discussed  cigarette 
smoke  as  an  air  pollutant  in  the  August, 
1968,  issue  of  Laryngoscope.  In  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Effect  of  Air  Pollutants  on  Pul- 
monary Clearance",  he  stated  that  "a  recent 
report  indicated  that  a  single  one  hour  ex- 
posure of  mice  to  cigarette  smoke  .  .  .  low- 
ered their  resistance  to  Infection,  as  meas- 
ured by  mortality  and  survival  time;  also, 
exposure  to  smoke  of  mice  Infected  with  in- 
fluenza A  virus  twenty-four  hours  previous- 
ly, resulted  in  significantly  higher  mortali- 
ties, thus  suggesting  that  cigarette  smoke 
can  aggravate  an  existing  respiratory  viral 
infection."  [Italics  added.] 

Precise  testing  of  persons  with  allergies, 
as  conducted  by  Dr.  Bernard  Zussman,  has 
shown  that  "The  problem  of  clinical  hyper- 
sensitivity to  tobacco  smoke  is  assuming 
greater  Importance  in  atopic  | allergic]  pa- 
tients, who  do  not  smoke  themselves,  but 
who  are  exposed  to  smoke  either  at  school, 
office,  or  home."  The  results  of  the  testing 
showed  definite  allergic  symptoms  in  these 
patients  when  exposed  to  tobacco  smoke. 
With  treatment,  and  avoidance  of  smoke, 
the  symptoms  disappeared.  [Zussman,  Atopic 
Symptoms  Caused  by  Tobacco  Hypersensi- 
tivity, 61  Southern  Medical  Journal  1175 
11968).] 

Additional  evidence  of  the  health  hazard 
caused  by  cigarette  smoke  is  found  in  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  smoke  on  persons  with  al- 
lergies conducted  by  Dr.  Frederic  Speer. 
[Speer,  robacco  and  the  Nonsmokers:  16 
Archives  of  Environmental  Health,  443 
(1968).]  He  states,  "A  study  of  both  allergic 
and  nonallerglc  patients  revealed  that  In- 
tolerance to  tobacco  smoke  is  common  to 
both  groups."  Strong  reactions  were  recorded, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  "The  many 
Individuals  who  develop  symptoms  from  to- 
bacco smoke  need  the  understanding  and 
support  of  the  physician  in  helping  them 
avoid  its  noxious  effects."  The  "noxloiw  ef- 
fects" recorded  Included  eye  Irritation,  nasal 
symptoms,  headache,  cough,  wheezing,  sore 
throat,  nausea,  hoarseness,  and  dizziness,  as 
shown  in  the  table  below: 


REACTIONS  TO  TOBACCO  SMOKE  AS  REPORTED  BY  191  ALLERGIC  NONSMOKERS 


Boys' 


Men 


Girls  I 


Women 


Tola! 


Percent 


Pitients 

Eyg  Irritation 

Nasal  symptoms. 

Headache 

Cou|h 

Wheezing 

Sore  throat 

Nausea 

Hoarseness 

Dizziness 


38 

30 

25 

6 

20 
9 
4 
3 
I 
0 


44 

32 

31 

22 

13 

13 

13 

5 

9 

2 


29 

22 

22 

9 

19 

8 

6 

3 

1 

1 


80 
56 
59 
50 
35 
13 
21 
18 
20 
8 


191 

100.0 

140 

73,3 

137 

67  1 

87 

46.0 

87 

46  0 

43 

22.5 

44 

23.0 

29 

15  2 

31 

!6.0 

11 

5  3 

Hinder  16  ye^of  age. 
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The  wide  variety  of  111  effects  CAUs«d  by 
the  inhalation  of  another's  tobacco  smoke 
Is  well  summarized  by  P  K.  Hansel  In  (Clin- 
iral  Allergy    1953  i 

■  As  a  primary  irritant,  tobacco  smike 
may  cause  nast  1  obstruction.  Increased  nasal 
discharge,  and  reduction  In  the  sense  of 
smell  In  the  lower  respiratory  tract  It  Is  a 
common  cause  of  coughing  The  tobacco  tars 
are  now  recognized  aa  lmp>ortant  carcino- 
genic agents  in  the  mouth,  larynx,  and  bron- 
chi 

"Tobacco  13  a  very  significant  factor  as  a 
secondary  Irritant  In  patients  with  najsal  al- 
lergy, hay  fever  and  bronchial  asthma  Even 
.^mon<  those  allergic  patients  whu  do  not 
smoke,  tobacco  may  act  as  an  Irritant  or  pri- 
mary sensitizer 

■  Satisfactory  results  in  the  management 
of  allergic  patients  may  depend  upon  the 
complete  elimination  of  tobacco  as  an  etlo- 
loglc  (causal)  agent  or  as  a  secondary  fac- 
tor .    . 

•  The  structure  and  function  of  the  nose 
exposes  Its  membrane  particularly  to  the  Ir- 
ritating effects  of  chemical  fumes,  tobacco 
smoke,  and  such  aJr  pollutants  as  photo- 
chemical smog,  They  are  active  as  sec- 
ondary irritants  aggravating  the  symptoms 
of  ptO-Unt^  who  have  allergic  rhinitis  and  the 
attacit*  that  they  precipitate  are  essentially 
indistinguishable  from  thoee  due  to  the  pri- 
mary causative  antigen 

There  is  little  doubt  that  tobacco  smoke 
IS  an  important  secondary  factor  In  precipi- 
tating allergic  symptoms  through  Its  action 
as  a  nonspecific  irritant  " 

Bettlna  C  HUman  iT'ie  Allergic  Child'. 
Annals  of  Allergy.  Nov.  19671  reports  that 
the  National  Health  Survey  of  1959-61  found 
that  over  4  6  million  American  children  have 
Asthma  Also,  that  an  estimated  ten  to 
twenty  percent  of  the  children  in  this  coun- 
try have  one  or  more  allergies  |  As  of  1968, 
there  were  almost  60  rmlUon  children  under 
14  ye.irs  of  age  in  this  country;  20'"r  would 
be  12  million  I  Dr  HUman  goes  on  to  state. 
The  immunological  load  vanes  with  the 
amount  of  exposure  to  oflendlng  allergens 
(inhalants  and  ingestuntsi  The  total  aller- 
gic load  IS  also  influenced  by  the  degree  of 
e.xposure  to  offending  odors,  eg  paint,  hair 
■spray  fish  oil.  cigarette  smoke  '  Therefore, 
exposure  to  air  contaminants,  such  txs  to- 
bacco smoke  inhibits  the  control  of  aller- 
gies in  children  and  may  lead  to  dangerous 
allergic  reactions  Even  before  smoking  wii* 
widely  recognized  as  a  serious  health  hazard 
tobacco  smoke  was  known  to  be  irritating 
to  the  young  hay  fever  and  asthma  patient 
(Vaugh  and  Black.  Practice  of  Allergy.  1954  i 
Smoke  was  also  seen  to  "obviously  act  as  a 
non-specific  irritant  in  many  children  with 
respiratory  allergy",  i Sherman  and  KesAler 
Allergy  in  Pediatric  Practice.  1957  i  Thus  sev- 
eral different  medical  studies  have  shown 
that  as  many  .is  15  million  children  would 
be  endangered  by  the  unrestricted  smoking 
conditions  on  air  carriers,  and.  as  flying  be- 
comes more  popular  and  more  widely  avail- 
able, more  children  will  be  exposed  to  these 
dangerous  conditions  Furthermore,  these 
studies  supplement  and  lend  further  sup- 
port to  the  earlier  cited  report*  showing  that 
smoking  m  a  confined  area  can  be  dangerous 
to  all  nonsmokers 

Although  It  Is  a  difficult  factor  to  measure, 
the  presence  of  smoke  may  psychologically 
affect  a  passenger  with  chronic  lung  disease. 
allergy  or  other  susceptibility  to  tobacco 
smoke  Ex'ensive  worry  about  exposure  to 
smoke  may  itself  bring  about  the  symptoms 
of  an  existing  malady  or  make  the  victim 
more  susceptible  to  a  lower  concentration 
of  tobacco  smoke  When  we  consider  that 
the  fumes  that  annoy  people  are  certain 
to  cause  mental  distress,  it  is  not  easy 
to  assess  to  what  extent  the  resultant  symp- 
toms are  psychogenic  '  lS[>eer  Tobarro  and 
the  Sonsmi.iker  16  Archives  of  Environmen- 
tal Health  443  1 1968 1  I  Pear  of  a  Are  in  flight. 


air  crashes.  i>r  even  air  sickness  may  llke- 
wrlse  psych<il<)glcally  reduce  the  threshold 
level  at  which  a  person  with  a  pre-estab- 
lished susceptibility  will  be  endangered  by 
the  cigarette  smoke  of  others 

Thus  there  is  general  agreement  within  the 
medical  profe.sslon  based  upon  a  number  of 
research  studies  that  perstins  with  chronic 
slnusltus  asthma,  hay  fever,  an  allergy  to 
smoke  chronic  bronchitis  emphysema,  and 
many  other  chronic  lung  dl.seases.  when  ex- 
posed to  tobacco  smiike,  are  seriously  threat- 
ened with  aggravation  of  their  conditions. 
Figures  provided  by  the  National  Health 
Sur'.py  show  thai  more  than  30  million 
Americans  and  iis  maiiv  as  15  million  chil- 
dren,   are    susceptible    to    this    danger 

2    Health  hwzard  and  dwcovifort  to  all  nun- 

The  findings  of  a  research  team  under  the 
direction  of  Dr  CHuseppina  Scassellattl- 
Sforzolinl  show  that  smoke  fr^m  an  idling 
cigarette  contains  almost  twice  the  tar  and 
nlcoilne  of  an  Inhaled  cigarette  On  the  aver- 
.ige  smoke  from  an  inhaled  cigarette  con- 
tains 11  8  mg  of  tar  and  0  8  mg  of  nicotine. 
as  compared  to  22  1  mg  of  tar  .ind  1  4  mg. 
of  nicotine  from  Idling  smoke  Thus  smoke 
from  an  Idling  L-lgarette  may  be  twice  as  toxic 
AS  smoke  inhaled  by  the  smoker  .Mthough 
the  concentration  of  harmful  substances 
breathed  by  the  non-smoker  is  less  than 
the  concentration  inh.iled  by  the  smoker 
himself,  the  exposure  will  be  'or  a  greater 
period  of  time:  an  Idling  cigarette  contam- 
inates the  air  for  .ipproxlmately  12  minutes 
while  the  average  smoker  is  .ictually  Inhaling 
on  the  average  for  24  seconds  during  his  en- 
joyment" of  each  cigarette  Thus  effects  due 
to  decreases  In  concentration  may  be  more 
than  overcome  by  increases  in  exposure 
time  In  some  cues,  Dr  ScAssellattl-Sfur- 
zoUni  reports,  smoking  will  ijbvlously  con- 
stitute something  of  a  menace  U)  a  non- 
smoking p.wssenger  "  |  Son.smokers  Share 
Camnogertir  Hisk  While  R^rathing  Air 
Arnong  .SmoArfrs,  Medical  Tribune,  Dec  4. 
1967  I  Therefore  it  seems  obvious  that  in 
the  confines  of  an  airplane,  where  a  non- 
smoker  may  be  required  to  sit  next  to  ir 
between  two  smokers,  and  where  the  air  cir- 
culation Is  typically  po^)r  (and  may  be  next 
to  nonexlstant.  e  g  .  while  waiting  In  line  for 
t^ikeoff  I  the  non-smnker  will  be  subjected  to 
.1  significant  health  h^izard  to  appease  a 
smoker 

Others  who  have  recognized  the  danger  of 
^moke  to  the  non-smoker  have  made  similar 
findings.  An  editorial  In  the  December  1967 
Issue  of  Sctence  Maga^tne  concerned  the  jxjI- 
lutlon  of  air  by  cigiirette  smoke  Science 
\taga:.tne  reported  that  "In  a  p<j<jrly  venti- 
lated smoke-aued  rix>m  concentrations  of 
i"-.irt)on  mont'Xlde  can  easily  reach  several 
hundreds  parts  per  million,  thus  expiring 
smokers  and  non-smokers  present  to  a  tone 
ha;:aTd  '  | Emphasis  added]  Carb<m  monoxide 
affects  the  bodvs  hemoglobin,  robs  the  body 
of  needed  oxygen,  and  "commonly  leads  to 
dizziness,    headaches,    and    lassitude  "    One 


may  thus  suspect  that  those  who  have  a 
tendency  to  liecome  ill  on  an  airplane  will 
become  ill  more  readily  if  exposed  to  ciga- 
rette smoke  As  to  those  who  do  not  norinallv 
become  air  sick,  carbon  monoxide  can  cause 
dizziness  and  headaches,  and  may  also  act  ;is 
a  cataly/.lng  agent   f<5r  air   sickness 

Two  other  harmful  components  of  cigarette 
smoke  are  nitrogen  dioxide  and  hydrogen 
cyanide  Hie  former  Is  an  acutely  irrltatiiii; 
gas.  reported  Science  Maga::ine.  .md  cigarette 
smoke  contains  concentrations  fifty  tinu's 
the  level  considered  "dangerous  "  Hydrogen 
cyanide,  a  deadly  agent  particularly  actne 
against  respiratory  enzymes,  is  present  In  cik- 
.irette  smoke  In  concentrations  160  times  that 
considered  dangerous  for  extended  exposure 
Furthermore,  cigarette  smoke  contains  acr(  - 
leln,  aldehvdes  phenols,  .md  carcinogens  IlVe 
benzoia  I  pyrene.  some  of  which  have  be<  :i 
found  to  have  synergistic  effects  among  the 
toxic  agents  In  Its  summation  Science  ^^Ul.■^ 
(liinf  concludes  "when  the  indlvidu  a 
smokes  in  a  poorly  ventilated  space  in  t:.e 
presence  of  others,  he  infringes  the  rights 
of  others  and  becomes  a  serious  contribut  r 
to  air  pollution   ■ 

The  results  of  a  recent  German  study  n 
the  amounts  of  tar  and  nicotine  pre.sent  .ii 
confined  areas  and  the  effects  on  the  nci.- 
smoker  have  been  startling  In  Dci/rw  ■■ 
.Vcdi^itii.s'f/ic  Worherischnft.  Volume  92.  N  - 
vember  1967.  these  findings  were  reported  .n 
answer  to  a  question  on  the  effects  of  tobai  o 
smoke  on  a  non-smoker  "The  t^st  results 
of  Harmsen  and  Effenberger  \  Harmsen  iiic! 
Effenberger  Archives  of  Hygiene  and  Bacter- 
iology 141  I  19571  i  show  the  smoking  of  -i  - 
eral  cigarettes  in  a  closed  room  makes  'he 
concentration  of  nicotine  and  dust  partUles 
In  a  short  time  so  high  that  the  non-smoker 
Inhales  as  mvich  harmful  tobacco  by-prfd- 
ucts  as  a  smoker  inhales  from  lour  or  ;:-e 
cigarettes  ■  Tins  rep<3rt  was  further  sup- 
ported by  other  studies  including:  ( 1 )  Smck- 
tng  and  Health  Summarij  of  a  Report  of  ."f 
Royal  College  of  Ptiy.'iicianx  of  London  art 
Smoking  in  Relation  to  Cancer  of  the  Lung 
and  Other  Di.seases.  (London.  1962);  (2i  H 
Oettel:  Cancer  Research  and  Fight  again  t 
Cancer.  IITrd  Book.  6th  Conference  of  'he 
frerman  Cancer  Society  In  Berlin,  fr  m 
M.irch  12th  to  14th.  1959;  i3)  H.  Oettc. 
Smoking  and  Health.  Nachrlchten  .vis 
Chemie  und  Fechnik  11  (19631.28:  (4|  Jo;ir- 
nal  of  Medlcin  Rhelnland-Pfalz  18  (19651 
217:  (5)  H.  Oettel:  Toxtc  .Waferia^^  in  r/:e 
.4ir.  Wafer  and  Food  i  Short  essay  in  monthly 
course  of  instruction  for  doctors  ( 1967)  '.vnt- 
ten  after  a  speech  of  the  International  Con- 
gress Symp<xsliim  of  the  doctors  in  Davids 
and  Badgasteln  on  March  6th  and  8th.  U<ti7i, 

More  evidence  of  the  detrimental  effects  of 
tobacco  smoke  on  the  average  non-smoker 
has  been  documented  by  Dr  Frederic  Speer 
in  .\rchives  of  Environmental  Health.  Volume 
16.  March  1968.  The  chart  below  shows  that 
a  very  significant  number  of  people  not  al- 
lergic or  otherwise  particularly  susceptible 
to  cigarette  smoke  can  suffer  .severe  react;  tis 
to  the  smoke  produced  by  others: 

^0  NOt^ALLtRGIC  NONSMO^£RS 
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>  Under  16  years  ol  age. 

Dr  Cyril  D  Fullmer.  In  a  report  to  the 
Annual  Scientific  Meeting  of  the  Utah  St»tJ 
Medical  Association  in  September.  1968.  also 
commented  on  the  hazardous  effects  of  to- 
bacco   smoke    on    non-smokers.    His    report 


originally  concerned  a  study  of  the  hai:ards 
of  cigarette  smoking  to  smokers  but.  during 
his  study  he  discovered  evidence  of  It  being 
harmful  to  non-smokers  as  well. 

A  health  survey  In  Detroit  homes  of  chil- 


dren of  smoking  and  non-smoking  parents 
tound  that  even  healthy  children  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  cigarette  smoke.  The 
survey  concluded  that  smoker's  children  were 
^K-k  more  frequently  than  non-smoker's  chll- 
(ireii.  and  that  the  presence  of  tobacco  smoke 
in  the  environment  Is  associated  with  "less- 
ened physical  health."  (Cameron.  Kostln,  et 
lil  .  The  Health  of  Smokers'  and  Non-Smok- 
(•^';•  Oiildren  Preliminary  Report  I  Included 
m  ."Appendix!  On  an  airplane.  It  is  likely  that 
young  children,  often  excited,  restless,  and 
trightened,  will  be  easily  affected  by  cigar- 
ette smoke.  The  report  is  also  further  evi- 
dence of  the  susceptibility  of  healthy  non- 
-niokers  to  the  cigarette  smoke  of  others. 

.^nother  inconvenience  created  by  the 
-moker  is  pure  discomfort.  Most  non-smok- 
ers just  do  not  like  cigarette  smoke  being 
exhaled  in  their  faces.  This  often  results  in 
eve  Irritation,  coughing,  and  nausea.  Petl- 
:;oner  believes  that  the  discomfort  resulting 
;:  >m  cigarette  smoke  is  quite  apparent  and 
needs  little  further  explanation.  For  the  sake 
i<:  documentation.  Petitioner  refers  the  Ad- 
niinlslrator  to  a  letter  in  the  AMA  News, 
.^prll  7.  1969.  written  by  Dr.  Ralph  Berg  of 
Spokane.  Washington,  and  restiltant  replies 
to  the  letter  by  other  physicians.  These  let- 
iTs  will  be  found  In  the  Appendix  along  with 
.  -mall  .sample  of  others 

V      IMPLEMENTATION      OF      PROPOSED      RULE 

There  appear  to  be  variovis  means  by 
«hich  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  the 
proposed  rule:  the  separation  of  smokers 
and  non-smokers  on  commercial  air  carriers. 
-Merely  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  sev- 
tra!  means  by  which  this  could  be  accom- 
ji:i>hed  at  no  cost  to  the  airlines  and  no  In- 

■  nvenience  to  either  the  smoking  or  non- 
mokmg  p;issengers.  a  number  of  possible 
al'ernatives  for  implementing  the  proposed 
I  lie  are  set  out  below: 

1 1 )  Non-smokers  would  be  .seated  from  the 
rear  oj  the  aircraft  while  smokers  would  be 
.>eated  Irom  the  front,  and  the  order  would 
be  interchanged  equitably.  Thus,  on  all  but 
capacity  flights,  there  would  be  an  effective 
h.irrier  cvf  several  rows  of  seats  between  the 
:  .i  o  groups. 

21  Non-smokers  would  be  seated  on  the 
lett  side  ol  the  aircraft  while  smokers  would 
ije  seated  on  the  right,  possible  alternating 
i:  necessary  to  achieve  fairness.  If  one  side 
became  full  the  overflow  could  be  seated  at 
tne  rear  of  the  other  section.  Thus,  on  most 
f.ife'hts  and  for  most  passengers,  the  center 
a;>le  would  be  an  effective  barrier  between 
the  two  groups. 

3 1  Blocks  of  seats,  perhaps  in  group  of 
;i\e  rows,  would  be  labeled  for  the  use  of 
-niokers  and  non-smokers  alternatively  by 
the  use  of  easily  movable  markers.  As  these 
.-•mall  sections  filled  up  appropriate  adjust- 
ments for  the  particular  ratio  of  smokers 
and  non-smokers  could  be  made  by  the  stew- 
ardesses 

Obviously,  there  are  many  alternatives  not 
siicgested  in  this  petition  that  would  ac- 
c  jmpllsh  the  desired  objectives.  Most  pub- 
lic transportation  systems  have,  at  one  time 
or  another,  effected  some  means  of  separat- 
ing smokers  and  non-smokers,  and  such 
separation  by  the  air  carriers  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statutory  intent  of  devel- 
oping a  "ccx)rdlnated  transportation  service" 
149  use  1651  (bi  (111.  Smoking  cars  on 
t.'ains.  and  various  bus  regulations,  have 
dealt  with  this  problem.  Certainly  the  imagi- 
native personnel  working  for  the  Adminis- 
trator. :ind  for  the  major  airline  companies, 
can  develop  a  simple,  inexpensive,  yet  effec- 
■I'.e  means  of  dealing  with  this  hazardous 
.11. d  annoying  situation  without  inoonvenl- 
e:icing  any  of  the  passengers. 

Enactment  of  Petitioners'  proposed  rule 
*'  '.lid  have  no  detrimental  effects  on  air  car- 
■'i-;r  service  and.  Indeed,  would  merely  Involve 
'  lesignatlon  of  certain  seats  In  which  smok- 
ing would  be  permitted  and  would  not  in- 


volve any  structural  changes  in  the  aircraft. 
There  would  also  be  no  Inconvenience  caused 
In  the  prefllght  preparations.  Both  smoking 
and  non-smoking  passengers  would  purchase 
the  same  tickets,  and  make  the  same  re- 
servations, as  is  now  done.  There  would  be 
no  problem  of  an  Imbalance  of  smokers  or 
non-smokers,  because  the  solutions  suggested 
above  contemplate  a  flexible  policy. 

The  most  significant  argument  in  favor  of 
smoking  sections  Is  a  basic  one:  the  use  of 
such  sections  would  not  Infringe  the  rights 
of  any  smoker,  but  would  give  non-smokers 
the  rights  which  they  have  been  deprived 
of  in  the  past — the  right  to  breathe  unpol- 
luted air.  While  no  passengers  would  be 
harmed,  or  inconvenienced,  a  large  number 
would  be  greatly  benefitted.  This  clearly  In- 
cludes the  courteous  smoker  who  might  oth- 
erwise be  deterred  from  enjoying  a  cigarette 
by  his  concern  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  passengers  next  to  him. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  are  scheduled  to  begin  a  Joint  12- 
month  study  "to  measure  the  amounts  of 
tobacco  smoke  contaminants  In  air  transport 
aircraft."  (Department  of  Transportation 
Release  ;t69-108,  19  September,  1969)  This 
study  will  attempt  to  "measure  the  amounts 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  other  Impurities  in 
both  cockpit  and  passenger  cabin  areas." 

The  results  of  this  study  will  not  be  re- 
ported until  late  in  1970  "or  early  in  1971. 
There  Is  no  rational  Justification  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  wait  for  the  results  of  this 
study  before  requiring  smoking  sections  on 
airplanes.  Little  benefit  would  be  gained  from 
such  a  delay,  particularly  since  the  study  Is 
expected  to  re-confirm  conditions  already 
known  to  exist.  Non-smokers  have  for  too 
long  been  subjected  to  the  unreasonable  haz- 
ards caused  by  tobacco  smoke. 

This  petition  has  presented  sufficient  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  Administrator  can  and 
should  conclude  that  tobacco  smoke  in  the 
passenger  compartment  of  an  airplane  con- 
stitutes a  severe  and  substantial  threat  to 
the  health,  safety,  and  comfort  of  non- 
smokers;  so  severe,  and  so  substantial,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  immediate  enactment 
of  the  proposed  rule  would  be  an  acceptable 
remedy. 

It  is  elementary  that  where  there  is  doubt 
as  to  the  danger  of  an  act  or  substance  that 
doubt  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  health  .and  safety,  par- 
ticularly where  this  can  be  done  with  sub- 
stantially no  inconvenience  and  at  no  cost 
to  any  party.  The  health  of  the  majority  of 
Americans,  including: 

(1)  the  49  "T^  of  all  American  males  over  17 
who  do  not  smoke; 

(2)  the  66 ""i  of  all  American  females  over 
17  who  do  not  smoke; 

(3)  the  over  30  million  Americans  who 
have  pre-existing  conditions  making  them 
particularly  susceptible  to  cigarette  smoke; 

(4)  And  all  non-smoking  children,  par- 
ticularly the  estimated  12  million  who  have 
pre-existing  medical  conditions,  making 
them  particularly  susceptible  to  cigarette 
smoke;  should  not  be  wagered  on  the  chance 
that  an  investigation  would  show  that  it 
might  not  be  seriously  endangered.  Many  of 
the  components  of  cigarette  smoke — e.g., 
nicotine — are  recognized  as  drugs,  and  the 
law  requires  that  with  respect  to  drugs  doubt 
is  to  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  consumer. 
[See  generally  21  U.S.C.  301  et  seg.)  Tobacco 
smoke  has  clearly  been  identified  as  both  an 
irritant  and  as  a  strong  sensitizer '  and, 
under  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  doubt 
as  to  thesee  are  to  be  resolved  In  favor  of 


=  See,  e.g..  Hansel,  Clinical  Allergy  (1953) 
("Tobacco  smoke  make  act  as  a  (1)  primary 
irritant,  (2)  secondary  irritant  In  an  allergic 
individual,  (3)  a  primary  sensitizer."). 


the  public  safety  and  health.  [15  U.S.C.  1261 
(f)(1)(A)  and  1262(a)(1))  A  most  strik- 
ing recent  example  of  this  policy  was  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  restrict  the  sale 
of  products  containing  cyclamate  because  a 
dosage  50  times  greater  than  normal  human 
consumption  caused  cancer  in  mice.  Indeed, 
this  policy  is  required  by  the  statute  for  food 
additives  which  have  been  shown  to  be  ca- 
pable of  causing  cancer.  [21  U.S.C.  348(c) 
(3);  see  Bell  v.  Goddard,  386  P.2d  177  (7th 
Cir.  1966).)  Whether  directly  applicable  or 
not.  these  statutes  are  a  clear  Indication  of 
long  standing  congressional  intent  which 
should   be   followed. 

Petitioners  respectfully  submit  that  they 
have  shown  that : 

( 1 )  they  are  Interested  persons  with  stand- 
ing to  petition   for  the  proposed   rule; 

(2)  that  the  statute  gives  the  Adminis- 
trator the  power,  and  Indeed  even  the  duty, 
to  promulgate  rules  for  the  protection  of 
passengers  from  safety  hazards  within  the 
aircraft; 

(3)  that  the  Administrator  has  consist- 
ently utilized  this  power,  and  recognized  this 
duty,  to  promulgate  rules  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  passengers  from  hazards  within 
the  aircraft,  and  that  the  proposed  rule 
would  be  consistent  with  others  previously 
Issued; 

(4)  that  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
medical  evidence  indicates  that  unrestricted 
smoking  aboard  aircraft  creates  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  safety  and  health  of 
an  estimate  30  million  people  who  because 
of  pre-existing  medical  conditions  are  partic- 
ularly susceptible    to   tobacco  smoke; 

(5)  that  a  number  of  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  unrestricted  smoking  In  enclosed 
environments  like  aircraft  creates  an  Invol- 
untary and  Inflicted  health  hazard  to  every 
passenger; 

(6)  that  the  proposed  rule  could  be  ef- 
fectuated without  cost  to  the  airlines  or  in- 
convenience to  passengers: 

(7)  and  that  any  doubt  as  to  safety  and 
health  of  passengers  must  be  resolved  in 
their  favor. 

Therefore  Petitioners  respectfully  request 
that  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
promulgate  the  proposed  rule,  and  that  the 
Petitioners  be  made  parties  to  any  related 
proceedings  with  the  right  to  further  support 
their  proposed  rule. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  P.  Banzhaf  III, 
Attorney  for  Petitioners. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  BALL  BEARING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr,  President,  two  of 
New  Hampshire's  finest  firms,  the  MPB 
Corp.,  in  Keene,  N.H.,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Ball  Bearings,  Inc.,  in  Peter- 
borough and  Lebanon,  N.H.,  are  among 
the  principal  companies  in  the  Nation 
with  the  highly  technical  ability  to  pro- 
duce miniature  precision  ball  bearings. 

These  minute  bearings,  some  of  which 
are  so  small  they  can  hardly  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  are  vital  to  our  defense 
and  space  programs.  The  guidance  sys- 
tem of  our  space  ships,  for  example, 
would  not  be  possible  without  these 
bearings. 

Now  the  companies  are  being  threat- 
ened with  a  flood  of  foreign  imports  of 
these  bearings.  The  demand  for  bearings 
from  American  processors  has  fallen  so 
low  that  continued  manufacture  in  this 
country  is  threatened. 

The  danger  in  this  situation  is  such 
that  we  might  find  ourselves  completely 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  this 
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vital  equipment  If  there  should  be  trou- 
bles in  the  world  and  the  foreign  source 
cut  off  our  defense  and  space  programs 
could  be  placed  in  real  Jeopardy 

I  have  been  pressing  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  and  others  to  take  action 
to  protect  our  American  suppliers  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr 
Kenneth  Davis,  recently  toured  the  New 
Hampshire  ball  bearing  plants 

Frankly,  Mr  President,  I  was  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  Secretary 
Davis  did  not  seem  to  be  impressed  by 
the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 

I  want  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  because  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  as  concerned  as  I  am. 

To  help  in  a  further  understanding  of 
this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  Keene.  N.H..  Sentinel 
of  December  12.  which  discusses  the  visit 
of  Secretary  Davis  and  the  problems  of 
the  industry 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as-  follows 
C  S    OmciAL  TocTis  Threb  Bbarinus  Fikms 

SiLBNT  ON   PnoTicnoN  Against  Imp«j«ts 
>  By  Jim  Hicks ) 

The  U  S  assistant  commerce  secretary 
wound  up  a  tour  of  New  Hampshire  ball 
bearings  manufacturing  flrms  In  Keene  yes- 
'erddv.  but  withheld  comment  on  whether  he 
felt  the  companies  deserved  federal  protec- 
tion against  Imports 

Kenneth  Davis  made  the  tour  of  three  New 
Hampshire  facilities  In  response  to  a  petition 
by  MPB  Corporation  in  Keene  and  New 
Hampshire  Ball  Bearings  Inc  In  Peterborough 
and  Lebanon 

The  miniature  bearing  industry  petitioned 
The  Ofnce  of  Emergency  Preparedness  (OEPi 
in  January,  claiming  foreign  manufacturers 
were  selling  hearings  In  the  United  States  m 
.such  quant. ty  that  the  national  security 
might  be  impaired. 

Federal  law  provides  that  If  manufacture 
jf  precision  bearings  is  determ.lned  to  be 
Indispensable  to  national  defense,  the  Presi- 
dent can  take  steps  to  protect  the  domestic 
industry  against  Imports 

Davis  would  only  say  that  he  found  the 
facilities  extraordinarily  modern  '  and  that 
his  inspection  added  to  his  feeling  that  the 
precision  bearing  Industry  Is  critical  to  th« 
nation 

The  precision  bearln»r  Industry  has  been 
hard  hit  by  Imports,  principally  Japanese, 
in  the  last  Ave  years  John  A  Clements, 
manufacturing  vice  president  at  NHBB  said 
yesterday  the  domestic  Industry  has  been  so 
undercut  by  Imports  th.^t  700  empl'>yee8  of  a 
total  of  about  3  OOO  In  the  three  major  US. 
firms  manufacturlnk;  bearings  have  been  lost 
In  the  last  three  years  He  emphasized  that 
bearings  companies  are  now  attempting  to 
correct  for  the  loss  of  profits  and  employees 
by  diversification 

Although  NHBB  has  begun  turning  away 
from  manufacturing  precision  bearings  ex- 
clusively iilPB  In  Keene  has  diversified  to  a 
much  greater  extent  with  only  25  percent  of 
the  local  company's  operation  now  devoted 
to  the  specialized  rield 

NHBB  and  MPB  executives  said  diversifica- 
tion will  mean  eventually  that  the  firms  will 
have  to  sell  much  of  their  bearings  machin- 
ery and  retool  for  other  products  if  Japanese 
imports  are  not  curbed 

With  thi-s  country  depending  more  and 
more  heavily  on  the  imports,  sudden  elimi- 
nation of  this  source  could  threaten  the 
national  security,  they  said  Clements  poln'*d 
out    precision    bearings   are   a    vltAl   peirt   of 


aerospace    technology    and   missile   guidance 
systems 

In  a  national  emergency  It  would  take 
the  domestic  Industry  a  minimum  of  two 
years  to  rebuild  precision  bearing  production, 
including  hirinc;  and  training  employees  to 
take  the  place  of  those  lost  to  diversification, 
Clements  said 

I  feel  we  could  meet  any  defense  require- 
ment with  current  companies  and  machin- 
ery.'   Davis  told  the  executives 

Davis  said  there  may  be  some  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  curb 
lmp<irts  .^ince  the  U  S  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries are  thriving  on  the  present  trade  ex- 
pansion policy 

The  unique  thing  going  for  ball  bearing 
manufacturers,  though.  Is  the  national  de- 
fense Implication,"  Davis  added 


EMPLOYMENT  OP^  THE  DEAF  BY 
FINN  INDUSTRIES,  JACKSON- 
VILLE   FL.'\ 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  an  article  entitled  "Silence — 
Actions  Speak  Louder  Than  Words," 
published  In  the  December  issue  of  Mon- 
santo magazine  The  article  concerns  the 
etTons  i>f  Finn  Industnes  to  employ  the 
services  ot  deaf  persons  In  its  Jackson- 
ville. Fla    plant 

Finn  Industnes  is  a  subsidlar>'  of 
Potlatch  PY)rest5.  Inc  ,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif .  and  Lewlston.  Idaho.  This  ex- 
pandiiig  company  is  reaching  into  our 
national  concertos  by  submitting  a  pro- 
posal for  Secretary  Romneys  call  for 
low-cost  housing  in  the  Operation 
Breakthrough  program  It  Ls  cooperating 
with  Uie  national  effort  to  clean  up  our 
waters  and  now  Potlatch  is  expanding 
Its  efforts  to  utih/e  the  deaf  in  its  Florida 
plants. 

Since  the  employment  of  our  handi- 
capped citi/ens  IS  of  concern  to  all  of 
us.  I  think  the  article  makes  worthwhile 
reading  The  Finn  Industries  and  Its 
parent,  Potlatcii  Forests.  Inc  .  deserve  to 
be  commended  for  their  public-spirited 
activities  m  this  and  other  fields. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Silence  These  Haro-Wurki.ng  People  Can't 
Spe.ak  Bi-T  Their  .Actions  Are  Loi'dek 
Tha.n   Words 

Jacksonville.  Fla  The  virtues  of  hard 
work,  thrift  and  perseverance  are  not  the 
exclu.sl'.  e  propertv  uf  any  group  of  .\merlcans. 
But  one  group  of  persi>iis  at  The  Finn  In- 
dustnes plant  here  seem.s  especially  Imbued 
with  these  virtues 

This  group  consists  of  13  deaf  mutes — one 
man  in  eight  of  the  plants  employes  Not 
easily  distracted,  .ilert  and  conscientious,  they 
are  regarded  by  management — and  by  their 
fellow  employee     a.s  great  guys  to  work  with. 

The  Finn  Industries,  a  subsidiary  of  Pot- 
latch Forests.  Inc  .  Is  a  packaging  firm  con- 
cerned with  the  folding  paper  carton  busi- 
ness Those  of  Its  employes  who  are  deaf 
mutes  are  engaged  In  every  aspect  of  manu- 
facturing fn-im  the  printing  presses  to  the 
cutting  and   gluing  machines 

One  machine  operator  has  tliree  people 
under  him.  all  of  whom  can  speak  and  hear 
"Do  you  have  any  pnsblem  communicating^" 
one  of  the  articulate  Wiis  asked 

He  understands  very  well."  the  woman  re- 
plied  ".And  we  understand  fiim  " 

Bill  Cudahy.  the  lively  Irishman  who  Is 
general  manager  of  the  Jacksonville  plant, 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  program  of  em- 


ploying deaf  mutes  Raised  In  an  orphan.-;' 
home,  he  met  deaf  mutes  early  in  life,  learned 
to  like  them  When  he  was  a  young  press- 
man 1  he's  been  in  the  business  4a  years  i. 
he  was  given  as  helper  a  man  with  this  kind 
of  handicap  Through  sign-language,  lip- 
readlng  .tnd  written  instructions  he  trained 
the  new  man,  and  was  so  impressed  with  tlie 
mute's  quickness  that  he  decided  he'd  h.re 
such  men  If  he  ever  got  the  chance. 

He  got  the  chance  when  he  became  genenl 
nxanager  at  The  Finn  Industries  plant  In 
1958  .Since  i>e  started  hiring  de..f  mutes.  se\- 
eral  other  companies  In  tills  area  have  fol- 
lowed suit  Cudaiiy  o  program  won  a  citation 
for  Potlatch  from  former  President  Kennedy 
and  was  also  cited  by  the  Florida  Rehabili- 
tation Association 

Some  deaf  workers  have  a  real  advantage 
over  their  colleagues  who  are  not  so  afflictetl 
Several  of  them  work  all  day  long  with  ..n 
air-machme  stripping  perforated  cartons 
from  reams  ^i  heavy  coated  paper  Tlie  nol^e 
:evel  would  be  almost  unbearable  to  a  person 
with  normal  hearing 

.Most  of  these  men  were  taught  basic  com- 
munications at  the  St  .Augustine  School  i.r 
the  Deaf  .Among  themselves,  they  use  a  kind 
of  shorthand  sign  language  that  only  the 
practiced  can   understand 

But  they  do  far  better  at  knowing  what 
ordir.ary  people  are  saying  than  we  do  .it 
understanding  them  Maybe  It's  because  they 
try  harder 

Beu  Cancel'.,  president  of  Pot.aich  Porestii. 
Inc  .  is  a  mudest  man  He  Is  quick  Ui  poir.t 
out  that  ail  the  credit  .'or  the  de.if-mute  em- 
ployment program  belongs  to  BUI  Cudahy 
Yet  It  does  seem  that  PoUatoh  is.  .is  a  corpo- 
r.itii>n,   markedly   public-spirited 

The  company  has  made  a  point  of  usln^ 
mentally  retarded  youngsters  In  Its  refor- 
estation program  When  It  moved  Its  heart- 
quarters  !rom  Lewlston.  Idaho,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  turned  over  a  palatial  residence  . 
Lewlston  to  the  public  for  a  children's  hon.i 
It  has  gone  into  a  long-term  'partnersh:;; 
with  Western  Samoa  developing  timber  r ■•- 
sources  to  provide  the  natives  there  not  on.v 
wltli  employment,  but  with  a  share  of  ti-.e 
profits 

It  all  seems  to  tit  with  the  name  ol  '.iit- 
company— Potlatch  — which  derives  from  iii 
Indian  glft-glvlng  ceremony  Founded  .:i 
IJCa.  Potlatch  has  three  major  groups  .i::d 
two  subsidiaries  Its  wood  products,  pape: 
and  paperbuard  and  packaging  ijroups  .ire 
ail  good  customers  of  MonsanU).  for  pai.- r 
chemicals,  adhesives  and  agricultural  chern.- 
cals. 

The  Finn  Industries  Is  one  of  Its  subsld- 
liries  Another  Is  Speedspace  CorporatKii. 
which  provides  prefabricated,  relocatab.e 
buildings  that  help  solve  some  pressiui; 
schixil  housing  problems,  particularly  .:i 
CiilLTornia  And  thl.s  program,  too,  has  :'.o 
public-spirited  aspects  As  Ben  Canceil  >a^* 
of  the  Jacksonville  program.  It's  easy  '. 
say.  Let  someone  else  do  It.'  But  you  can  t 
send  out  orders  from  the  top  This  sort  of 
t.llng  must  stfut  .it  the  plant  level" 


AIR  POLLUTION— THE  THREAT  IS 
NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  article  published  recently  in  t:ie 
Washington  Post,  wnter  Joshua  Leder- 
berg  pomted  out  how  air  pollution  could 
cause  genetic  mutations. 

We  already  know  about  the  severely 
adverse  effects  air  pollution  can  have 
upoi-"  the  health  of  human  beings,  even 
to  the  extent  of  causing  death.  Indeed, 
in  1930  in  Belgium.  60  people  died  from 
air  pollution;  in  1948  in  Pennsylvania. 
2,037  died  from  air  pollution.  In  1952. 
London,  4.000:  in  1961.  Los  .Angeles. 
75,000. 
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In  Los  Angeles  alone  the  schoolchil- 
dren are  not  allowed  to  exercise,  to  run, 
to  jump,  to  skip  indoors  or  outdoors  on 
smog  alert  days.  That  is  just  the  begin- 
ning of  what  we  are  in  for. 

We  pour  out  130  million  tons  of  ma- 
terial into  the  atmosphere  each  year. 
That  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  total 
tonnage  of  all  steel  production  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  epitome  of  hu- 
man tragedy  that  we  overfund  new  mili- 
t^ii-y  items  such  as  the  C5-A  and  under- 
fund  programs  so  vital  to  the  survival 
and  progeny  of  man. 

Because  the  problem  of  pollution  is 
worldwide  in  scope  and  severity,  I  have 
offered  Senate  Joint  Resolution  156,  a 
bill  to  establish  an  interagency  commis- 
sion with  the  specific  duty  of  planning 
this  Nation's  participation  in  the  1972 
U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment. This  bill,  adequate  funding  of  all 
]X)llutlon  control  bills,  and  all  efiforts 
to  deal  with  this  monimiental  crisis 
.should  be  given  one  of  the  highest  priori- 
ties of  this  Nation  and  all  nations  every- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Air  Pol- 
lution Ingredients  Are  Suspect  for  Muta- 
tion," by  Joshua  Lederberg,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  18,  1969, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.>;  follows : 

Air   Pollution   Ingredients   Abe   Suspbct 
FOR  Mutation 

(By  Joshua  Lederberg) 
.Many  of  tiie  effects  of  radiation  on  living 
cells  can  be  mimicked  In  laboratory  tests 
w:th  derivatives  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and 
j'.her  chemically  active  forms  of  oxygen. 
During  the  last  25  years  we  have  learned  to 
t.ike  a  critical  view  about  radiation  and  have 
.M't  Increasingly  suspicious  standards  for 
.-'•gulatlng  our  exposure  to  It.  Were  we  quite 
'.'  i;ically  consistent,  we  would  be  Just  as 
cruical  about  peroxides. 

Just  the  reverse  has  happened,  however, 
.iiid  active  forms  of  oxygen  are  an  Increas- 
ingly Important  part  of  our  environment. 
.Much  of  this  rise  In  exposure  Is  an  unln- 
:iiided  by-product  of  urban  life.  For  example, 
n.uch  of  the  eye-lrrltatlng  part  of  Loa 
.\:igeles-type  smog  comes  from  ozone  and 
P.\N  iperoxacyl  nitrate),  typical  peroxlde- 
'■■■f.e  compounds. 

Peroxides  are,  however,  also  used  very  wlde- 
■  \  in  Industry.  They  were,  for  example,  in- 
•r.duced  for  bleaching  flour  In  the  1950s  to 
•.:Ke  the  place  of  nitrogen  trichloride  wlien 
•:iis  compound  was  found  to  generate  a 
nerve  poison  that  caused  convulsions  in  dogs 
(Mot,  In  low  doses,  in  other  species).  The 
peroxides  received  goverrmient  approval  as 
■i  k,'ood  additive  on  the  strength  of  a  limited 
number  of  tests  on  rats  and  dogs.  The  re- 
quired tests  do  not  begin  to  reach  the  pos- 
sibilities of  genetic  or  fetal  effects. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  much  more  search- 
ing Inquiry  has  been  demanded  of  radia- 
tion sterilization  of  foods,  and  after  many 
ye;irs,  approval  Is  still  withheld  from  this 
process.  There  Is  good  theoretical  reason  to 
believe  that  the  treatment  of  foodstuffs  by 
ridlatlon  and  peroxides  will  yield  very  sim- 
ilar kinds  of  chemical  products,  and  It  is 
[)reposterous  that  one  and  not  the  other 
J^nould  be  subject  to  such  critical  scrutiny. 
In  testimony  before  Sen.  Edmund  8. 
Miiskle's  subcommittee  on  air  pollution  last 
yp.tr.  Dr  S.  S.  Epstein  of  the  Children's  Can- 
cer Research  Foundation  summarized  what 
was  known  of  tiie  mutational  effects  ot  air 


pollution — namely,  almost  nothing:  "With 
the  exception  of  ozone,  which  lias  been 
found  to  cause  cliromosome  breaks,  there  are 
no  published  data  ...  all  the  more  sur- 
prising as  certain  fractions  of  air  pollutant 
extracts  are  known  to  contain  poorly  de- 
fined compounds  which  are  generally  both 
carcinogenic  and  mutagenic." 

It  is  painfully  obvious  that  the  air  of 
many  cities  could  not  meet  the  quality  stand- 
ards, feeble  as  they  are,  for  food  additives. 
As  far  as  I  know,  PAN  has  not  been  directly 
tested  for  mutational  potency.  My  personal 
experience  ■with  organic  peroxides,  goes  hack, 
however,  more  than  20  years,  and  they  are 
Indeed  powerful  mutagens  according  to  a 
wide  variety  of  tests.  On  elementary  chemi- 
cal principles.  It  would  be  incredible  to  ex- 
pect PAN  and  ozone  to  behave  otherwise. 

Ozone  is  a  natural  constituent  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  high  altitudes  and  supersonic 
passengers  are  likely  to  experience  modest 
amounts  of  It  unless  6p>eclal  methods  are 
used  60  exclude  it  from  the  cabin  of  the 
3ST.  It  is  also  being  advocated  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage,  water  supplies  and  even 
conditioned  air  with  no  thought  of  the  kind 
of  biological  testing  it  otight  to  tiave. 

Carefully  used,  ozone  may  be  an  advan- 
tageous oxidant  for  cleaning  up  dirty  water, 
but  before  It  Is  allowed  to  pervade  the  en- 
vironment we  must  learn  Its  potential  haz- 
ards— and  especially  the  kinds  of  less  active, 
intermediate  products  It  may  form  with  a 
variety  of  substances  In  the  envlrcniment  and 
in  the  body. 

Our  main  defense  against  peroxides  is  the 
enzyme  catalase,  which  occurs  In  most  tis- 
sues and  causes  the  rapid  breakdown  of  hy- 
drogen peroxide.  (This  causes  the  familiar 
foaming  when  "peroxide"  Is  applied  to  a 
wound.)  In  normal  people.  It  is  supposed 
(we  hope)  to  minimize  the  chance  of  genetic 
damage. 

However,  a  few  rare  individuals  are  lack- 
ing in  catalase  from  a  genetic  defect,  and 
the  enzyme  may  also  be  altered  In  certain 
diseases  and  under  the  Influence  of  some 
drugs.  Also,  given  the  variety  of  reactive 
compounds  formed  by  peroxides,  not  all  of 
tliem  equally  quickly  neutralized  by  cata- 
lase, we  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent  about 
these  compoimds  as  potential  causes  of  mu- 
tations and  cancer. 


SUPPORT  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
RAIL  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  consider 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  (S.  1933)  a  truly  historic 
moment.  For  the  first  time  in  the  Nation's 
history,  we  have  enacted  a  comprehensive 
railroad  safety  law.  Instead  of  a  piece- 
meal approach  which  attacks  only  cer- 
tain areas  related  to  railroad  safety,  this 
act  will  insure  the  country,  both  now 
and  in  the  future,  of  a  continuing  em- 
phasis on  all  aspects  of  safety  in  rail- 
roading. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  all  of  us 
recognize  that  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  represents  the  work  of  many 
people.  However,  I  should  like  to  single 
out  one  individual  who  contributed  his 
usual  careful  and  thoughtful  analysis 
to  the  problem  of  railroad  safety  and  to 
the  legislation  necessary  to  achieve  this 
very  important  goal. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty)  is  often  cnal^ter- 
ized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  jMembers 
of  the  Senate  because  of  his  thorough 
understanding  of  the  legislative  process 
and  his  approach  toward  problem  solv- 
ing. In  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act, 


Senator  Prouty  has  again  demonstrated 
his  characteristic  abilities  as  a  line 
legislator. 

In  any  legislation  of  this  scope,  numer- 
ous interested  groups  are  affected.  Each 
group  has  a  distinct  view  of  what  the 
legislation  should  be.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  Senator  Prouty  personally  sat 
down  with  officials  from  all  of  the  interest 
groups  involved  in  order  to  painstak- 
ingly work  out  conflicting  views  so  that 
the  final  act  would  be  both  workable 
and  comprehensive. 

Senator  Prouty  has  often  stated  that 
cooperation  is  needed  by  both  the  public 
and  private  sector  of  our  economy — at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level,  in 
order  to  achieve  meaningful  success  in 
any  program  for  the  public  interest. 
Again,  Senator  Prouty  has  demonstrat- 
ed through  diligence,  hard  work,  and 
careful  analysis,  that  one  can  achieve 
the  delicate  balance  in  legislation  which 
insures  success  rather  than  constant 
bickering. 

I  think  we  should  commend  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
dedicated  and  sincere  efforts  in  helping 
to  make  possible  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act. 


EDUCATION  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
CALLS  FOR  NATIONAL  LEADER- 
SHIP; DECRIES  CUTS  IN  EDUCA- 
TION ADVOCATED  BY  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  has  re- 
ported to  President  Nixon,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew,  and  House  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack  under  the  title:  "Leadership 
and  the  Educational  Needs  of  the  Na- 
tion." 

The  Council  reports  that  it  is  "deeply 
disturbed"  by  what  it  has  found  this 
year  in  its  review  of  administration  of 
national  education  programs. 

Its  report  states: 

Everywhere  the  mood  appears  to  be  one 
of  cutting  back — withdrawing — seeing  how 
little  we  can  get  along  with:  in  short,  a 
steady  retreat  from  the  bold  plans  the  na- 
tion launched  several  years  ago. 

Members  of  the  Coimcil  are  drawn 
from  all  sections  of  the  education  com- 
mimity,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
trj'.  They  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
schools,  and  what  is  going  on  at  the 
grassroots  of  American  education. 

This  report  is  a  ringing  cry — almost  a 
plea — for  national  leadership  for  the  tone 
and  direction  of  the  education  system. 
It  should  be  read  by  every  Senator. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Leadership  and  the  Educational  Needs  of 

the  Nation 
(Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  Professions  Development ) 
The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  is  charged 
with  reviewing  and  evaluating  programs  of 
the  Federal  government  which  support  the 
training  and  development  of  educational 
personnel.  We  come  to  WesMngton  several 
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times  each  year  to  review  with  those  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams the  progresa  they  are  making  In  their 
efforts  to  provide  the  best  teachers  for  our 
schools  and  colleges  We  have  Just  concluded 
one  such  meeting  We  ire  deeply  disturbed 
about  what  we  find. 

Everywhere  the  mood  appears  to  be  one 
of  cutting  back — withdrawing — seeing  how 
little  we  can  get  along  with.  In  short,  a 
steady  retreat  from  the  bold  plans  the  na- 
tion launched  several   years  ago 

Specifics  are  not  hard  to  come  by  Only 
last  week  the  U  S  Comml.ssloner  of  Educa- 
tion pronounced  the  right  to  read  '  for 
every  youngster  in  the  nation  At  that  very 
time  the  Department  of  Health  Education. 
and  Welfare  was  directing  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  cut  48  million  of  a  S13  million  pro- 
gram, a  substantial  portion  of  which  was 
designed  to  Improve  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  reading' 

Just  two  months  ago  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cut  appropriations  supporting  the 
chief  program  of  the  Federal  government  for 
the  preparation  of  college  teachers.  The  1969 
appropriation  of  $70  million  was  reduced  by 
tl4  million 

In  neither  case  has  there  been  otTered  any 
compelling  evidence  to  warrant  such 
reductions 

But  P;  is  not  only  a  matter  of  reduction 
in  funds  There  is  also  an  absence  of  any 
bold  planning  to  meet  the  problems  of  to- 
morrow We  have  reviewed  a  recently-com- 
pleted report  recommending  programs  re- 
lated to  the  training  of  educational  person- 
nel that  sh.iuld  be  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  This  report,  a  plan  for  the 
next  five  years  was  prepared  by  one  of  sev- 
eral sub-groups  of  a  Task  Force  on  Educa- 
tion appointed  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  There  are  many 
worthy  prosrams  In  this  plan  We  commend 
the  Department  for  taking  this  kind  of  ini- 
tiative in  looking  ahead  But  we  find  the 
conception  and  scale  of  the  plans  no  match 
for  the  needs  In  fact,  the  so-called  plans 
are  timid  and  token  It  would  appear  that 
instead  of  taking  as  a  point  of  departure  a 
searching  inquiry  Into  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion and  concluding  with  a  determination 
of  the  resources  required  to  meet  these 
needs  this  group  was  faced  with  an  assump- 
tion of  severe  financial  constraints  and  the 
necessity  to  flt  its  planning  Into  this 
assumption 

In  dramatic  fashion,  these  de^-isions  and 
actions  add  up  to  default  on  the  proclaimed 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  government  to 
act  as  a  partner  with  the  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment m  supporting  the  nation's  educa- 
tional enterprl.^e  The  Council  believes 
strongly  in  this  notion  of  partnership  We  re- 
ject any  suggestion  of  domination  of  the 
Federal  government  Bu:  each  partner  must 
do  Its  share  And  when  we  find  that  the 
States  have  in  the  last  two  \ears.  mere  ised 
their  expenditures  tor  higher  education  by 
36  ',  and  for  element<irv  and  secLindary  edu- 
cation by  28       and  when  we  find  that  at  the 


sense  of  another  reality  "out  there'-  as  the 
principal  of  an  elementary  .school  In  a 
ghetto,  as  a  school  board  member  in  Oregon. 
as  president  of  a  university  in  Appalachla.  as 
a  graduate  dean  m  a  private  university  in 
New  England,  as  a  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  fourth  largest  city  In  the  nation,  as  a 
professor  of  physics  m  ,i  Midwest  university. 
as  a  guidance  counselor  m  Arizona-  as  peo- 
ple from  a  variety  of  educational  settings 
and  various  parts  of  the  country  Here  we 
read  a  different  set  of  signals,  sense  a  differ- 
ent mot)d 

Above  all,  we  sense  a  worsening  climate  in 
American  .schools  and  colleges  While  in- 
creased controls  by  school  and  university 
authorities  may  be  necessary  to  check  the 
activities  of  certain  small  destructive  groups, 
we  assert  th.it  present  national  conditions 
are  deleterlously  affecting  the  studies  the 
hopes,  and  the  convictions  of  a  wide  and  re- 
sponsible segment  of  the  educ.uional  com- 
munity A  new  and  ugly  cynicism  ana  antl- 
intellectuallsm  is  infecting  Anierlc.in  educa- 
tion Repressive  measures  will  not  arrest  this 
trend,  and  may  even  accelerate  it.  positive 
and  affirmative  leadership  promptly  to  end 
the  war  and  to  .iddress  forthrightly  our  do- 
mestic problems  ran  do  so  While  these  at- 
titudes stem  from  the  war  .iiid  the  disparity 
between  the  ideals  of  the  nation  and  present 
realities,  it  Is  the  Judgment  of  this  Council 
that,  as  Representative  Brock  and  his  col- 
leagiies  so  sensitively  discerned  the  source  of 
much  of  the  disquiet  can  t>e  traced  to  funda- 
mental inadequacies  o[  education  itielf  The 
needed  improvements  .md  reforms  will  come 
about  only  if  appropriate  leadership  is  o!- 
"ered,  leadership  m  the  e<liicatli  nal  commu- 
nity and  leadership  in  government,  particu- 
larly— as  we  have  noted  earlier — from  the 
national  government 

Too  many  of  our  young  are  concerned  by 
what  they  are  agamst  — the  war.  racism  pov- 
erty, corruption  They  need,  as  have  all  youth 
;n  all  times,  to  be  >or  things,  to  have  a  star,  a 
dream  While  we  recognize  that  such  afllrma- 
'ive  leadership  is  -.ubtle.  and  will  require  po- 
litically difficult  actions  we  feel  that  the 
growing  dismay  and  cynicism  of  our  youth 
could  develop  into  a  calamity  of  devastating 
proportions  The  future  college  and  school 
teachers — tnc  people  of  grt-ate^t  concern  to 
thi.i  Council— Are  a  centrally  Important 
group  among  our  youth,  and  their  disaffec- 
tion can  have  serious  effects  in  future  years 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  our  political 
leadership  were  to  take  the  position  that  a 
re.spjnse  to  the  dissatisfactions  of  the  past — 
or  the  yearnings  (ir  a  different  kind  of 
future— must  await  the  ending  of  the  war,  or 
some  other  development  It  Is  now  we  must 
plan  It  Is  now  we  must  act.  It  is  now  that 
we  must  demonstrate,  mainly  to  oiirseliei. 
that  a  nation  which  can  take  such  Just  pride 
m  Its  extraordinary  achievements  in  the  ma- 
terial realm  is  no  less  resourceful,  no  less 
vigordas  m  less  sacrificing  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  the  spirit 

Competent  observers  have  noted  a  growing 
sense  of  purposelessness  on  the  part  of  an 


same  time  the  Federal  government  is  cutting      influent 'al  segment  of  our  student  popula- 
back.  we  can  conclude  only  that  there  is    in  *  tlon — a  feeling  of   these  young  people  that 
njibillty  on  the  pa.'t      It  is  not  pocsaible  for  our  social   institutions 


fart,  a  default  of  respc 
of  the  Federal  government 

Recently  the  HoUie  of  Representatives 
voted  a  substantial  Increase  m  appropria- 
tions for  education  We  commend  'he  leader- 
ship of  both  parties  in  this  effort  But  apart 
from  this  action- — which  has  vet  t  j  be  voted 
by  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the  President  — 
retrenchment  Is  the  only  signal  coming  out 
of  the  Federal  government  at  the  present 
time  This  signal  creates  a  mood — a  mood 
that  Is  affecting  the  thinking  and  actions  of 
those  In  the  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
administering  etlucatlonal  programs  and  of 
those  in  the  field  who  are  trvlng  to  provide 
new  prospects  for  the  young 

While  we  sit  for  two  days  as  members  (  f  a 
Federal  Advisory  Council  and  read  this  signal 
and    sense    this    mood,    we    bring    with    us    a 


to  cope  with  an  increasing  complexity. 

If  politics  Is  the  art  of  the  pcisslble.  then 
our  political  leaders  have  a  special  oppor- 
tunity to  demLinstrate  to  the  young  'hat  the 
nation  con  envision  a  future  of  hope  and 
that  we  can  translate  that  vision  to  tangible 
jwlicles  and  sensible  priorities  We  oould  do 
no  b«tter  in  this  than  to  start  with  the  held 
of  education  Itself  More  ptiUcemen  In  the 
schools  Is  not  a  pwUcy;  it  Is  an  admission  of 
failure 

If  the  Exectitlve  Branch  feels  that  Con- 
gress has  not  moved  in  a  fashion  appropriate 
to  the  time,  let  it  take  leadership  If  the 
Congress  feels  that  the  Executive  Branch  has 
not  sensed  the  urgent  need  for  a  bold  educa- 
tional fmlicy  for  the  nation,  let  It  provide  the 
leadership.  But  let  us  have  leadership. 
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OIL  AND  ALASKA 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
unfortunate  but  true  tliat  many  excel- 
lent new.spaper  .stories  originating  In 
the  Midwest  do  not  reach  readers  on 
the  east  coast. 

Two  reporters,  William  K.  Wyant.  Jr., 
and  Al  Delusach,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  about 
the  problems  of  Alaska  in  dealing  with 
gigantic  oil  strike  so  recently  discovered. 

I  think  they  did  a  fine  job:  they 
pointed  out  how  the  oil  companies  were 
trying  to  cooperate  in  controUing  pollu- 
tion, how  the  desire  to  develop  Alaska 
rapidly  may  lead  to  actions  which  may 
be  regretted  later,  how  the  gigantic  size 
and  power  of  the  oil  companies  were 
changing  Alaska  and  its  politics  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse  and,  finally,  they  re- 
ported some  rather  disturbing  facts  about 
Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  Hlckel's  busi- 
ness interests. 

Because  I  think  the  articles  are  impor- 
tant in  understanding  how  the  oil  com- 
panies operate,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  i  Mo  i  Post-Dispatch, 

Nov.  23,  19691 

How  Oil  Strike  Booms  Alaska  Economt 

I  By  William  K.  Wyant.  Jr.  and  Al  Delugach) 

.\nchorace,  November  22 — It  Is  not  much 
"f  au  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  oil  Indus- 
try has  bought  and  paid  for  the  State  of 
Alaska.  And  it  is  moving  pell-mell  to  develop 
it  with  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  state 
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and  federal  officials.  Congress  and  most  of 
Alaska's  citizenry. 

This  could  be  called  the  Second  Alaska 
Purchase  The  first  came  a  century  ago.  In 
1867.  when  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Se- 
ward bought  Alaska  from  Russia  for  $7,200,- 

000  The  second  was  dramatized  last  Sep- 
tember when  oil  men  paid  the  state  more 
than  $900,000,000  for  oil  leases  on  the  North 
Slope. 

There  is  sentiment  that  the  state  should 
have  received  mce,  billions  more.  In  this 
dramatic  sale.  Even  so,  the  amount  realized 
was  nearly  five  times  Alaska's  total  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1968.  and  it  Is  money  In  the 
bank. 

Oil  IS  having  a  tremendous  Impact  on 
Alaska,  a  gorgeous  but  forbidding  and  largely 

1  rackless  and  unpopulated  territory  that  en- 
t.-red  the  Union  as  the  forty-ninth  state  In 
liJ59 — only  10  years  ago. 

The  Impact  Is  political,  economic  and 
esthetic.  It  has  enriched  some  Alaskans, 
made  others  more  prosperous  and  subjected 
a  ttreat  many   to  saber-toothed   inflation. 

Oil  and  gas  are  already  a  dominant  source 
of  state  revenue  because  of  production  from 
the  Cook  Inlet  area  In  south  central  Alaska 
I'.or  the  last  decade  They  will  be  more  Im- 
j.'irtant  when  the  industry  taps  the  North 
.Slope 

The  state's  political  capital  is  Juneau,  far 
111  the  .southeast  and  out  of  the  oil  action. 
The  commercial  capital  Is  Anchorage,  the 
largest  citv.  In  some  vital  decisions,  a  third 
capital  city  <.f  Alaska  is  Houston.  Tex.,  where 
petroleum  magnificos  hang  their  hats. 

.•\s  an  underdeveloped  land  rich  In  potential 
but  low  on  cash.  Alaska  got  special  conces- 
lons  from  Congress  For  example,  the  state- 
hood law  ga\  e  Alaska  90  per  cent  of  the  royal- 
ties and  net  profits  from  oil.  gas  and  mineral 
leases  on  the  federal  domain  Other  western 
states  got  less  generous  treatment. 

The  North  Slop)e  strike,  made  on  newly 
acquired  state  lands  owned  until  recently  by 
'he  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
■  aulted  the  state  from  rags  to  riches.  No 
;  iiger  can  Alaska  be  considered  an  economic 

i^asket  case."  The  tin  cup  has  become  a 
crirnucopla. 

Well  aware  of  their  state's  expanded  horl- 
.niis  and  broader  hopes  are  Alaska's  Eskimos, 
Indians  and  Aleuts,  and  their  attorneys.  The 
.Aleuts  are  a  sovithern  branch  of  the  Eskimo, 
hardy  seafarers  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  The 
I  ative  peoples,  who  owned  Alaska  long  before 
t!ie  white  man  came,  have  asserted  claim  to 
i:-.ost  of  the  state.  They  want  to  share  in  the 

;1  riches. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  railroads 
opened  up  the  West  with  federal  help  and 
i.ut  mtich  resistance  except  from  the  Indians. 
The  oil  industry  is  opening  up  in  Alaska, 
luid  the  arrows,  such  as  they  are.  are  coming 
from  a  new  breed  of  American — the 
conservationists. 

The  United  States,  the  critics  say,  ne- 
eU'cted  and  mismanaged  "Seward's  Icebox" 
as  a  federal  fief  for  a  long  time.  With  oil 
men  now  in  the  saddle,  neglect  is  not  the 
•>C'rd  Billions  have  been  Invested.  More  will 
he  Alaska  is  seized  in  a  burning,  tearing 
rush  to  get  the  oil  to  market. 

neglect    CHARGED 

Not  a  pint  of  the  black  gold  from  the 
North  Slope  has  found  its  way  Into  ordinary 
Commercial  channels,  but  things  have  been 
moving  at  breakneck  pace  since  Atlantic 
R. 'hfleld  Co.  confirmed  an  impressive  strike 
a*  Prudhoe  Bay  last  year. 

The  oil  was  more  than  8000  feet  deep  in 
Triassic  sands  laid  down  many  millions  of 
years  ago.  To  conservationists  bent  on  pre- 
venting damage  to  the  Arctic's  fragile  tundra 
und  the  animal  life  there,  man's  extraction 
'A  a  resource  so  long  in  the  making  could 
'^vait  a  while. 

In  contrast,  and  naturally  enough  from 
their  viewpoint,  the  oil  production  men  are 


not  thinking  in  terms  of  geologic  time.  They 
are  in  a  big  hurry  because  there  is  a  lot  of 
money  at  stake.  For  one  big  company  alone. 
It  has  been  estimated,  each  day's  delay  in 
getting  the  oil  out  costs  $1 ,000.000. 

LEADERS    INEXPERIENCED 

The  resulting  crunch  has  convulsed  a  state 
that  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Texas, 
is  largely  innocent  of  roads,  has  fewer  than 
300.000  persons,  of  whom  about  60.000  are 
E^sklmos,  Aleuts  and  Indians,  and  is  led  by 
a  new  team  of  politicians  relatively  inexpe- 
rienced at  the  national  level. 

Republican  Gov.  Keith  Miller,  a  former 
holly  and  mistletoe  dealer,  came  in  on  the 
coattails  of  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  the  Anchorage 
entrepreneur  and  booster  who  left  the  gov- 
ernor's office  to  become  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon's  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Both  of  Alaska's  Senators,  Democrat  Mike 
Gravel  and  Republican  Theodore  (Ted)  Ste- 
vens, are  freshmen  in  Congrees.  Gravel  was 
elected  in  1968  and  Stevens  was  appointed  by 
Hlckel  last  year.  Another  Republican,  Howard 
W.  Pollock,  Alaska's  lone  Representative,  is 
a  two-termer  and  Is  the  state's  senior  mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

All  these  men  are  In  the  40s  and  all  are. 
like  most  Alaskans,  enthusiastic  about  de- 
velopment. At  times  the  enthusiasm  of  Alaska 
politicians  goes  to  the  point  of  embarrassing 
the  oil  companies,  which  must  worry  about 
public  opinion  in  the  Lower  48. 

Secretary  Hlckel  ruined  himself,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  development-minded  Alas- 
kans, by  ebullient  statements  he  made  Just 
after  President  Nixon  named  him  to  the 
Cabinet.  He  would  have  done  better,  they  feel, 
to  have  kept  his  mouth  shut  about  what  he 
was  going  to  do  for  the  state  when  he  got 
to  Washington. 

In  like  manner.  Senator  Stevens,  who  Is 
rated  as  very  intelligent  but  hEis  a  hot  temi>er, 
riled  conservationists  and  intellectuals  with 
a  hell-roaring  speech  he  made  at  a  science 
conference  at  the  University  of  Alaska  late 
In  August.  It  may  have  won  him  some  votes 
In  1970,  but  scientists  dismissed  him  as  a 
Neanderthal. 

"Alaskans  know  Alaska,"  one  published 
report  had  Stevens  saying,  "I'm  fed  up  to 
here  with  people  who  try  to  tell  us  how  to 
develop  our  country." 

The  Senator  spoke  extempore.  No  text  was 
available.  As  Stevens  himself,  ordinarily  a 
hearty  and  engaging  man,  recalled  it,  he 
told  the  conference  that  Alaskans  were  not 
wasters  and  spoilers,  they  had  the  right  to 
develop  the  North  Slope  oil,  and  they  had 
enough  experience  to  run  their  country  in 
accordance  with  good  conservation  practices. 

A  conservationist  who  heard  the  speech 
complained  that  Stevens  said  in  effect:  "Go 
back  to  where  you  come  from,  you  outsiders." 
An  oil  and  gas  man  sympathetic  to  Stevens's 
viewpoint  praised  the  new  Senator  for  \'oic- 
Ing  what  was  on  the  minds  of  many  citizens 
of  the  state. 

PIPELINE    IN   SPOTLIGHT 

The  center  of  attention  for  months  has 
been  the  oil  industry's  Trans  Alaska  Pip>eline 
System  combine  and  its  plan  for  throwing 
an  800-mile  conduit  of  48-inch  steel  pipe  all 
the  way  from  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  frigid 
Arctic  shore  to  the  deep-water  port  of  Val- 
dez  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

The  project  will  cost  more  than  $900.000.- 
000 — or  something  like  $1,000,000  a  mile — 
and  has  been  described  as  the  biggest  single 
privately  financed  construction  Job  ever  un- 
dertaken anywhere. 

Involved  in  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  Sys- 
tem joint  venture,  known  as  TAPS,  are  At- 
lantic Richfield  (ARCO)  with  27  Vb  per  cent 
interest,  British  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.,  ■with 
27y2,  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  with  25, 
and  several  other  oil  companies  holding  the 
remaining  20  per  cent. 

The  three  major  companies  in  the  ven- 
ture, taking  into  accotmt  the  fact  that  Hum- 
ble is  a  subsidiary  of  the  giant  Standard  Oil 


of  New  Jersey,  had  a  combined  net  income 
in  1968  of  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars. 

If  Prudhoe  Bay  were  in  the  tropics,  the  oil 
could  be  taken  to  market  by  ship  and  no 
pipeline  across  the  tundra  would  be  needed. 
If  the  pipeline  were  being  built  In  Oklahoma, 
it  would  offer  no  problem  As  things  are.  the 
sea  route  to  this  oil  is  ice-blocked  much  of 
the  year,  and  the  overland  route  is  an  engi- 
neer's nightmare. 

In  bisecting  Alaska  on  a  north-south  line. 
the  pipe  draining  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  will 
pass  over,  on  or  under  hundreds  of  miles 
of  federal  land  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.  More  than  95  per  cent  of  the  state's 
571,000.000  square  mUes  Is  still  in  federal 
hands. 

The  fact  that  i)ie  pipeline  is  to  cross  fed- 
eral land  meant  that  the  TAPS  combine  had 
to  get  the  permission  of  Secretary  Hlckel's 
Interior  Department  to  go  ahead  with  It. 
Hlckel,  in  turn,  could  not  give  the  green 
light  witliout  approval  from  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  of  which  the  chair- 
man IS  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Dem.), 
Washington. 

Under  the  Statehood  Act.  the  state  got 
the  right  to  select  more  than  103.000,000 
ticres  irr)m  federal  lands  Hlckel's  predecessor 
as  Interior  Secretary,  Stewart  L.  Udall,  im- 
posed u  "land  freeze"  and  halted  the  selec- 
tion process  to  protect  unsettled  native 
claims. 

OPPOSED    BY    HICKEL 

Hickel  opposed  the  land  freeze  as  Repub- 
lican Governor  of  .Alaska  .After  his  appoint- 
ment by  President  Nixon,  he  made  an  ofT- 
the-cufT  statement  to  the  press  that  what 
Udall  had  done  he.  Hlckel.  could  undo  Other 
Hlckel  utterances  sounded  good  to  impatient 
Alaskans  but  riled  those  in  the  Lower  48. 

In  consequence.  Hickel.  a  rough-hewn.  50- 
year-old  multimillionaire  who  made  his  pile 
111  real  estate,  the  gas  utilities  business  and 
construction,  found  himself  at  a  psychologi- 
cal disadvantage  when  he  appeared  before 
Senator  Jackson's  committee  for  confirma- 
tion to  the  Cabinet. 

The  committee  gave  the  then  Governor  of 
Alaska  a  rough  time,  grilling  him  about  his 
financial  dealings  and  political  actions.  TTiis 
reflected  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  conser- 
vationists, who  regarded  Hlckel  as  anything 
but  an  ideal  choice  for  the  nation's  chief 
guardian  of  America  the  Beautiful. 

Before  Hickel  finally  was  confirmed.  Sena- 
tor Jackson  extracted  from  him  the  promise 
that  Udall's  land-freeze  order  protecting  the 
native  claims  would  not  be  modified  without 
prior  consultation  with  his  panel.  That 
meant  that  Hickel,  as  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, could  not  approve  the  pipeline  himself 
but  had  to  take  the  matter  to  Congress. 

"Actually,  the  man  who  controls  Alaska  is 
Jackson — and  his  committee,"  an  Anchorage 
entrepreneur  who  has  become  rich  in  the 
oil  and  gas  boom  told  the  Post-Dispatch. 
"Hickel  ruined  himself  with  his  first  state- 
ment." 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  oil 
industry's  mammoth  project  for  getting  the 
North  Slope's  oil  to  market — the  TAPS  pipe- 
line— is  not  simply  a  matter  of  getting  a  state 
permit  but  a  complex,  many-faceted  question 
involving  federal  and  state  officials.  Congress, 
conservationists,  the  state's  native  claimants 
and  the  industry  Itself. 

Hlckel.  making  use  of  his  conservation- 
minded  Under  Secreary,  Russell  E.  Train, 
has  made  every  effort  to  give  assurance  that 
when  the  pipeline  is  built  across  the  delicate 
tundra  and  its  underlying  permafrost,  it  will 
be  constructed  right  and  with  proper  safe- 
guards. 

Hickel  created  a  North  Slope  task  force  in 
the  Interior  Department  last  April,  puttltng 
Train  in  charge.  President  Nixon  In  May  en- 
larged the  task  force  to  Include  other  federal 
agencies.  In  June  the  oil  consortium  made  its 
formal  application  for  approval  of  the  pipe- 
line route. 
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RtPTt  RE    WARNING 

Train  released  a  statement  last  summer 
warning  that  breakage  of  the  pipeline  If  not 
privlded  against  could  spill  500  000  gallons 
for  each  mile  of  line  If  anything  like  that 
amount  were  ost  it  would  be  more  than 
seven  maids  with  seven  mops  could  clean  up. 

The  Interior  Department  and  President 
Nixon  s  federal  task  force  on  Alaiska  oil  de- 
velopmen'  -wirltlng  with  state  officials  con- 
servationists and  industry  — labored  for 
months  to  prepare  stipulations  regulating 
construction  of  the  pipeline  and  a  service 
road  paralleling  It 

R'.iles  were  agreed  on  for  protection  of  the 
Arc'lc  terrain  and  caribou  salmon  and  other 
wildlife  and  to  minimize  danger  of  pipeline 
break  spewing  oil  onto  the  land  and  Into  the 
water  In  an  Aug\ist  revision,  there  were  two 
fat  books  of  rules^-one  for  the  pipeline  the 
second  for  the  road  A  September  version 
boiled  the  stipulations  down  to  one  34-page 
document. 

Af  the  beginning  of  Ocober  Hlcke!  won 
the  applause  of  most  Alaskans  by  asking  the 
Senate  and  House  Interior  Committees  to 
allow  an  easing  of  "he  land  free?*  to  oermlt 
construction  of  the  pipeline  The  next  muve 
Is  up  to  the  committee 

CONSORTIVM     .\rTlVE 

WlUle.  all  this  was  going  on  the  TAPS  oU 
.  insortlum  under  Its  Houston  top  man- 
■igement  went  briskly  ahead  with  prepara- 
tions for  Its  mammoth  task  committing  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  the  roadblocks  and  technical 
problems  would  be  cleared  away  m  the  end 
The  timetable  was  for  completing  the 
pipeline  by  1972  L'lider  pressure  of  a  tremen- 
dous financial  investment,  no  time  could  be 
lost  The  route  was  explored  and  surveyed 
TAPS  txjught  the  pipe  from  Japan  early  this 
ve  ir  and  got  moving  on  the  terminal  at 
V'aldez  where  shiploads  of  the  massive  five- 
ton    pipe    lengths    are    being    delivered 

Hlckel  who  was  being  criticized  by  his 
fellow  Alaskans  for  dragging  his  heels  on 
:he  pipeline  project,  came  through  In  mid- 
August  wTth  a  congresslonally  approved 
green  light  for  the  first  big  construction 
job  related  to  the  pipeline 

The  Hlckel  action  allowed  TAPS  to  go 
forward  w  th  building  of  a  53-mile  second- 
ary highwiy  frcm  Llvengocxl  north  of  the 
boom  town  of  Fairbanks  to  the  Yukon 
River  It  w.Il  serve  as  a  hauling  road  for  the 
pipeline  Once  built  it  will  be  turned  over 
:c  the  state  for  maintenance 

There  are  at  present  virtually  no  r^iads 
north  of  Ltvengood.  the  jumplng-off  place 
for  the  North  Slope  The  state  Is  2000  miles 
across  and  llOO  miles  north-south,  but  has 
only  about  3(X)0  miles  of  hard-surface  roads 
connecting  Fairbanks  with  major  towns  m 
south  cen'ral  Alaska  and  with  Canada  To 
reach  moet  places,  the  traveler  goes  by  air 
TAPS,  a  private  .agency  dealing  with  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  and  breaking 
new  ground  for  Alaska  gave  the  road  con- 
tract to  Burgess  Construction  Co  .  a  concern 
es'abllshed  by  Lloyd  Burgess  who  succeeded 
Hlcke!  as  Republican  national  commlttee- 
iTian  from  Alaska  and  resigned  from  the  com- 
mittee July  J2 

Burgess  International,  the  paren'  com- 
pany had  been  acquired  June  18  by  Al<kska 
Interstate  Co  ,  a  Houston-based  conglomerate 
in  which  Hlckel  formerly  owned  close  to 
$1,000,000  worth  of  stock  A  few  weeks  there- 
after, on  July  7.  Hlckel  sold  h.s  Alaska  Inter- 
state stock  m  compUance  with  a  January 
directive  uf  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
Shortly  after  Hlckel  announced  the  clear- 
ance for  the  Llvengood-Yukon  road  In 
.\Ugust,  TAPS  announced  the  award  to  Bur- 
gess It  is  no  great  shakes  In  Itself — an 
•a.iXW  'XO  to  110.000.000  or  more  Job  on  a 
coetplus  ba&ls — but  Is  regarded  as  a  plum  be- 
cause It  puts  Burgess  in  the  catbird  s  seat  for 
bidding  on  future  work 

The    road    construction    Is    being    driven 
across    the    tundra   and    streams    and    black 


spruce  hills  north  ot  Llvengood  with  vigor 
Like  an  armored  division,  the  big  cats  and 
heavy  nvachlnery  art*  pushing  toward  the 
Yukon  The  road  and  The  big  lengths  of  pipe 
walling  In  the  rain  at  Valdez  are  symbolic 
of  the  way  Alaska  is  being  opened  up  by 
oil 

Hlckel  warned  that  Ihe  fact  the  road  had 
been  approved  did  not  mean  the  pipeline 
would  be  but  t4i  An  observer  in  Alaska — 
watching  the  machinery  chew  up  the  virgin 
land — It  Roked  .us  i!  all  systems  were  go. 

(From    the    St     Louis    (Mo)    Post-Dispatch. 

Nov   30.  19691 

U  S    Antitrust   Inwiiry    In   Alaska   Oil 

Leases 

I  By  William  K    Wyant  Jr    and  Al  Delugach  i 
Anchorage.    November    30    -Superimposed 
on  a  map  of  the  North  Slope     ill  lease  'racts 
look  like  a  giant  chessboard 

S<5methlng  resembling  a  chess  game  was 
played  with  179  of  these  a560-acre  squares  on 
Sept  10  But  the  music  hall  atmosphere 
and  the  crowd  in  the  Sydney  Laurance  Au- 
ditorium here  were  not  characteristic  of 
chess. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
IS  curious  as  to  whether  that  game  a  as 
played  properly  by  the  participants  the  oil 
companies  A  salient  question  Were  aiiti- 
"rust  laws  violated  by  the  joint  bidding 
arrauigement  among  various  oil  firms  ' 

A  national  inquiry  by  the  department  into 
.adustry  practices  in  bidding  on  federally 
controlled  oiTshore  oil  >vas  made  public  last 
month 

But  the  Post -Dispatch  found  an  assistant 
L' S  attorney  general  trom  Washington  at 
A'ork  here,  compiling  .lUormatlon  on  the 
same  type  ol  practices  in  the  slate  lease  sale. 
He  was  on  loan  to  the  Alaska  Legal  Serv- 
ces  Corp  .  a  federally  tlnauced  war-on-pov- 
er'y  agency  His  assignment  was  to  advise 
on  matters  ..if  discrimination  against  na- 
tives, but  the  patterns  of  the  September  oil 
bidding  were  undergoing  scrutiny 

The  lease  sale  had  all  the  earmarks  .if  a 
Iitanic  competition, 

.Mter  opening  speeches  and  some  colorful 
song  and  dance,  the  day-long  opening  of 
bid  envelopes  Aithin  envelopes  went  on  in 
an  atmosphere  af  tension  and  suspen.se  Faces 
of  oil  execu'ives  beamed  or  fell  with  the 
announcements  .if  some  of  the  closer  con- 
tests Whistles  and  cheers  broke  out  at  times 
from  the  throng  of  spectators 

For  months  oe.'iire  the  sale,  cloak  and 
dagger  .security  precautions  were  clamped 
on  the  oil  fields  Hellcopier-borne  oil  scouts 
I  lor  which  can  be  substituted  industrial 
spies'!  peered  at  drilling  rigs  al  Prudhoe 
Bay  Others  bought  drinks  for  roustabouts 
on  leave  in  Fairbanks  Frenetic  seismic  tests 
and  ejcploratory  drilling  were  rushed  by  a 
number  of  companies  to  obtain  information 
on  the  underground  prospects 

The  drama  even  included  a  mystery 
train  Hundreds  of  miles  from  rhe  Alaskan 
border  in  the  Canadian  Province  of  .Mberta. 
80  executives  from  10  oil  companies  spent 
five  days  on  a  chartered  train  It  shuttled 
back  and  forth  the  225  miles  between  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  at  a  cost  estimated  at  $10,000 
a  day  While  security  guards  foiled  uiquires 
from  reporters  who  got  wind  of  the  strange 
lourney.  the  group  worked  on  Joint  bids  for 
■.he  Sept    10  sale 

The  group  was  formed  by  Hamilton 
Brothers  OU  Co  and  Included  Continental 
Oil.  Cities  Service  and  Sun  Oil 

Paul  Marshall  a  vice  president  of  Hamilton 
Brothers,  -aid  after  the  sale  that  only  he 
and  one  other  executive  were  allowed  'o  get 
off  the  train  during  ihe  trip 

He  said  the  isolation  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  companies  had  planned  to  bid  as  a 
group  only  on  certain  'racts  They  were  also 
bidding  as  Individual  companies  or  as  part 
of  another  group  Combinations  of  the  com- 
panies won  at  least  10  tracts. 


SHIFTUrO  COMBIlf  ATION8 

Other  giant  oil  companies  bid  in  shifting 
combinations  of  their  own  and  occasionally 
against  their  sometime  partners  Most  bii 
only  on  a  limited  number  of  tracts. 

The  resulting  patterns  could  take  months 
for  the  Justice  Department   to  analyze 

Question  Was  competition  substantlallv 
lessened  by  the  c<imbmed  bidding  or  by  anv 
sharing  of  geological  and  drilling  informa- 
tion'' 

It  IS  known  that  the  bonus  payments  on 
the  sale  bids  fell  short  of  some  experts'  ex- 
f>ectations  by  as  much  a.s  $600,000. 

One  the<iry  is  that  the  state  erred  in  in- 
sisting on  full  cash  payment  of  the  bonu.se;-, 
rather  than  an  Instalment  plan  over  two  .r 
more  years 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  tight 
money  market  prevented  oil  firms  from  raid- 
ing any  more  money  than  was  bid  Tlie  ...1 
industry  is  known  to  have  drawn  heavily  ■  a 
the  banking  community  for  money  to  :i- 
nance  tlie  lease  purcha.ses 

Hand  m  hand  with  this  theory  Is  the  crit- 
icism that  the  state  could  have  obtained  Just 
as  much  m  bonu.ses  by  putting  up  less  of  ;;s 
potentially  rich  land 

Tlie  state,  critics  say  also,  could  ha.e 
as.sured  Itself  a  greater  share  by  "checker- 
boarding, reserving  alternate  tracts  for  fu- 
ture sale  after  more  was  known  of  the  inie 
potential 

ROLI.INO    BIDS 

.And  .Maska  might  have  received  a  grea'«-r 
benefit,  too,  by  using  the  Canadian  svsu-.i 
of  rolling  "  bids  Under  this  procedure  ,» 
loser  on  one  tract  can  use  the  monev  i.e 
bid  there  »o  increase  his  bids  on  other  trac'~ 

Thomas  E  Kellv.  state  commissioner  ; 
natural  resources,  told  the  Post-Dispatch  '.<> 
had  considered  the  Canadian  system  but  ti  1 
not  get  enough  support  for  It  from  the  :i 
industry  He  said  the  Canadian  system  miet;- 
have  been  better,  continuing:  T  dont  thlirc 
we  would  have  got  any  less  " 

Asked  for  his  view  of  the  possibility  ■{ 
antitrust  violations  In  the  bidding,  Kelly  \\.'.^ 
emphatic. 

Tf  you  study  the  bidding  there  Is  no  «rv 
you  could  say  there  was  trading  of  Informa- 
tion or  collusion   ' 

To  Illustrate,  he  said  thai  the  Amerada  He -s 
group  had  no  acreage  in  Alaska  They  wp:.* 
in  to  buy  a  position  and  they  did  It-  ai.J 
those  with  more  information  were  unsuccr  - 
fill,'  Kelly  said  Indeed,  the  combine  p;.  d 
the  highest  bonus  lor  a  single  tract — $72,277  - 
113  It  edged  out  a  *72. 113,000  bid  by  PhiU,;  - 
Mobil  and  Standard  Oil  of  California 

(That's  like  bidding  72  cents  for  a  $20  bi;: 
savs  a  lawyer,  Clem  Stevenson,  who  said  .e 
recentl'-  came  to  .Maska  btit  has  been  r,  :.- 
tending  with  the  maj'ir  oil  companle.s  :  r 
decades  m  Oklahoma  He  maintains  the  -.1 
under  that  'ine  'ract  alone  Is  worth  2  b'l- 
Ilon  dollars  i 

One  of  the  tjuirks  of  the  sale  is  that  \'- 
lantlc  Rlchrleld,  Humble  and  British  Pe'r  - 
leum  did  not  bid  enough  to  come  awav  •.vrii 
much  new  acreage  They  are  the  big  'A.rcf 
with  the  discovery  wells  on  the  Slope 

.NO  PESSIMISM 

This  should  not  be  a.ssumed  to  be  a  sign  •  I 
pessimism  about  their  find.  Opinion  of  some 
experts  has  It  that  the  Big  Three  decided 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  tracts  they  ^o' 
at  bargain-basement  prices  in  the  1965  '7 
lease  sales  comain  a  uig  enough  slice  of  'he 
oil  field  so  that  thev  did  not  find  It  wor;!.- 
while  -o  get  more  at  a  cost  several  thousai;d 
tunes  higher 

A  University  of  Alaska  resource  economist 
pointed  out  that  the  Big  Three  got  their 
prior  leases  on  nearly  200.000  acres  In  ihe 
Prudhoe  Bay  area  for  $5,600,000.  He  ■  n- 
tlnued 

.A  conservative  estimate  based  on  the  in- 
dustry's own  figures  puts  the  value  of  this 
Prudhoe  Bay  acreage  at  something  over  2 
billion  dollars,  or  better  than  380  times  'he 
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amount   that   the   oil   companlM   spent   to 

acquire  It." 

«3    P^    CENT 

The  economist,  Gregg  Erlckson,  s&ld  that 
If  the  severance  tax  stays  the  same,  the  value 
would  be  3  billion  dollars.  He  estimated  the 
industry  rate  of  return  on  the  pre-Septem- 
ber  holdings  on  the  North  Slope  at  43  per 
cent,  which  Is  several  times  the  average  of 
the  Industry. 

Erlckson  spoke  at  a  science  conference 
Aug.  26,  two  weeks  before  the  big  lease  sale. 
He  was  making  the  point  that  the  state's 
present  bonus  bidding  system  was  not  get- 
ting the  state  a  fair  bargsUn.  He  said  the 
sale  should  be  postponed  at  least  six  months 
to  give  the  legislature  time  to  overhaul  the 
system. 

Strong  doubts  about  the  policy  were  voiced 
at  the  same  meeting  by  John  S.  Hedland, 
supervising  attorney  for  Alaska  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corp. 

"In  leasing  these  lands,  the  state  Is  trus- 
tee for  and  acting  on  behalf  of  Its  citizens," 
he  said.  "The  state's  role  Is  not  that  of  a  neu- 
tral arbiter  owing  equal  allegiance  to  the  oil 
industry  and  Alaska's  citizens,  but  as  a  bar- 
gaining representative  of  all  of  the  people 
cf  the  state." 

COMPENSATION    OT    NATrVBB 

Hedland  said  public  concern  about  oil  de- 
velopment had  focused  on  problems  such  as 
conservation  and  compensation  of  Alaska's 
n.itlves  for  the  taking  of  their  land. 

But.  he  said,  all  this  had  diverted  atten- 
tion from  the  question  of  whether  the  pub- 
lic Is  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
generated  through  exploitation  of  public  re- 
sources. 

Hedland  noted  that  some  of  the  firms  ac- 
t!-.  e  In  previous  North  Slope  lease  sales  had 
merged  and  that  Joint  ventures  had  further 
reduced  competition. 

He  asserted  also  that  state  law  does  not 
require  submission  of  all  the  types  of  ex- 
ploration Information  obtained  by  the  oil 
Industry,  such  as  seismic  and  geological  data. 
The  Industry  is  required  to  give  only  In- 
fi  rmatlon  obtained  through  actual  drilling, 
and  then  In  reports  filed  within  30  days  of 
c  mpletlon,  suspension  or  abandonment  of 
B  .veil. 

The  state  Is  therefore  at  a  disadvantage  in 
trving  to  set  a  minimum  acceptance  bid  or 
kii  iwledgeable  refusal  price  on  tracts  to  be 
le  ised.  Hedland  said. 

REJECTS    CRmCISM 

Kelly,  who  went  ahead  with  the  sale  under 
ti.c  old  system,  rejects  this  type  of  criticism. 

lie  told  the  Post-Dispatch  the  state  had 
"t  erybodys  dope"  on  Slope  exploration.  The 
o;:  rirms  were  "extremely  co-operative"  with 
iLiormatlon.  even  to  the  point  of  giving  some 
on  ,-equest  before  the  end  of  the  30-day  filing 
peruxl. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  those, 
ot!  er  than  state  officials,  who  do  not  feel 
th  .!  the  public  got  less  than  It  should  from 
tr."  Sept,  10  sale. 

Maska  was  lucky:  they  made  a  half  Wi- 
ll r  more  than  the  do-gooders  would  have  us 
m  .Ke.  "  said  Locke  Jacobs,  a  millionaire  gas 
a:.  1  oil  lease  Investor. 

He  said  most  of  the  big  oil  combines  "over- 
p.i  r;  "  for  their  leases  this  fall,  adding:  "This 
ss:e  "R-as  overbid  by  half  a  billion  dollars.  Tom 
K'  :v  did  a  good  Job." 

f  ierald  Ganopole.  a  consulting  oil  geologist 
f'rmerly  with  Texaco,  said  he  was  convinced 
t.',>-  ".eased  lands  were  worth  no  more  than 
J5iX),000.000  In  bonuses.  If  there  had  been 
cc:"'jslon,  he  said,  the  compmnles  would  not 
h.r.e  left  the  other  $400,000,000  on  the  table. 


MORE    IN   FTJTUKE 

An  engineering  expert  who  favors  oil  de- 
vei  .pment  told  the  Post-Dispatch,  not  for 
attribution  to  him,  that  the  oil  on  the  North 
Slope  Is  worth  a  lot  more  than  the  state  Is 
?etting  But.  under  the  circumstances,  he 
^id.  it  has  helped  the  state  get  "off  Its  back" 


economically.  The  state  can  and  should  get 
more  for  the  oil  In  the  future,  he  went  on. 

Kelly  said  the  state  has  800,000,000  acres 
still  unleased  on  the  North  Slope,  much  of  It 
In  tldelands  and  uplands.  In  addition,  Imme- 
diately to  the  south  are  2,900,000  acres  on 
which  Alaska  has  filed  claims  under  Its  state- 
hood allowance  of  land  from  the  federal 
domain. 

There  are  no  prospects  for  another  North 
Slope  sale  In  the  near  future,  Kelly  said. 

The  main  reason,  he  continued,  Is  that  the 
oil  companies  probably  don't  have  any  more 
money  available  after  the  recent  splurge, 

[From   the   St.    Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Dec.  1,  1969) 

Conservationist  Concern  In  Alaska 

(By  William  Wyant  Jr.  and  Al  Delugach) 

Anchorage,  December  1, — John  Hakala, 
the  Federal  Government's  manager  of  the 
oll-tnvaded  Kenal  National  Moose  Range,  hais 
a  reputation  for  making  the  oil  operators  be- 
have. He  was  asked,  recently  what  he  had 
to  say  for  publication  about  how  things  are 
In  his  ballwlck, 

"Everything  Is  hunky-dory,"  Hakala  said. 
This  brought  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
young  biologists  seated  around  the  table. 
They  are  friends  of  moose  and  natural  ene- 
mies of  cats — the  tractors  that  roam  the 
range  In  search  of  more  oil. 

Hakala's  constituency  Is  composed  of  2700 
square  miles  of  excellent  wildlife  habitat  and 
a  growing  herd  of  9000  or  more  moose,  none 
of  which  vote.  In  the  last  decade  or  so,  oil 
and  politics  have  penetrated  the  northern 
half  of  the  range  in  a  big  way. 

Under  Intense  pressure,  local  and  national, 
government  let  the  oil  Industry  Into  the  fed- 
eral area  In  1957  and  1958.  Seismic  crews 
charged  In.  Oil  rigs  vront  up.  The  invaded 
northern  sector  now  is  criss-crossed  by  more 
miles  of  trails  than  the  State  of  Alaska  has 
highways. 

The  Kenal  Moose  Range  has  only  four  or 
five  professionals  and  a  starveling  operating 
budget  of  $160,000  a  year.  Yet  It  produced  oil 
valued  last  year  with  federal  royalties  of  $5,- 
215,077,  of  which  the  State  of  Alaska  gets 
90  i>er  cent. 

Halaka  and  his  associates  In  the  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Sport  fisheries  and 
Wildlife  do  a  good  Job  with  what  they  have, 
David  Spencer,  associate  supervisor  of  the 
Wildlife  Refuge  Division  at  Anchorage,  said 
there  was  very  little  bulldozer  damage  on  the 
range  any  more.  He  said  the  oil  complex  on 
the  Moose  Rang^  took  up  parts  of  about  20 
square  miles. 

"When  It  Is  done  properly."  he  said,  "you 
wind  up  with  an  Industrial  complex  right  In- 
side of  a  refuge  area," 

Kenal's  fate  has  its  bright  side.  Kenal  town 
Is  booming.  The  state  has  a  golden  flow  of 
revenue,  sportsmen  and  tourists  are  flocking 
In,  and  Alaskan  leaders — chief  among  them 
former  ^nator  Ernest  P,  Gruenlng — get 
credit  for  carving  a  Juicy  steak  from  the  fed- 
eral ox. 

To  conservationists,  the  forces  that  sliced 
up  the  Moose  Range  are  much  to  be  feared 
as  the  vast  and  beautiful  land  of  Alaska — 
now  about  97  per  cent  public  domain — slides 
Into  the  hands  of  the  newly  created  state 
and  thence  into  private  ownership  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

Alaska's  "last  frontier"  status — a  pristine 
snow  maiden  awaiting  the  ravaging  Huns — 
has  caught  the  imagination  of  the  American 
public.  Conservationists  do  not  "want  to  see 
this  state  raped  and  laid  waste  by  destroyers. 
The  sorry  record  of  the  past  is  heavy  on  the 
national  conscience. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  Alaskans  to  be 
weary  of  the  federal  yoke.  Alaska  has  been 
a  fief  of  the  Interior  Department  and  Con- 
gress. It  has  a  history  of  exploitation  by  fish- 
ing, timber  and  mining  Interests  as  well  as 
by  oil.  'Wealth  has  been  extracted  with  small 
benefits  to  the  people  here. 

Ten  years  after  statehood,  the  federal  pres- 


ence l8  still  overwhelming.  Among  Alaska's 
civilians  employed  in  1968,  one  out  of  three 
was  in  government  work  at  some  level  and 
one  In  six — or  thereabouts — was  a  federal 
worker.  The  federal  outlay  for  Alaska  was 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 
The  state's  total  expenditures  were  about 
$181,000,000. 

Despite  the  large  proportion  of  Alaskans 
In  government  work  of  one  kind  or  another, 
conservationists  feel  that  both  federal  and 
state  agencies  are  undermanned  and  under- 
financed considering  the  size  of  the  task 
ahead. 

BtTKDEN    ON    BT7REAT7 

A  heavy  burden  falls  on  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
which  has  been  looking  after  more  than 
300,000,000  acres  of  public  domain  in  Alas- 
ka— most  of  the  state — with  a  force  of  fewer 
than  200  p>eople  and  a  budget  of  only  about 
$4,000,000.  The  BLM  director  for  Alaska  is 
Burton  W.  Silcock,  who  was  born  in  Idaho. 

After  a  struggle  with  Congress,  the  way 
apparently  has  been  cleared  for  hiring  45 
more  BLM  employes  to  help  the  government 
supervise  construction  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
to  Valdez  oil  pipeline,  Silcock  himself  has 
been  heavily  involved  in  drawing  up  "stipula- 
tions" to  safeguard  the  land  over  which  the 
line  win  go. 

"I  think  they  have  come  out  with  some  real 
fine  stipulations."  Silcock  told  the  Post- 
Dispatch. 

If  the  history  of  other  states  repeats  itself 
In  Alaska,  the  state  will  be  even  less  resistant 
to  the  pressures  of  politics  and  the  private 
interests  than  the  Federal  Government  as  it 
faces  the  difficult  Job  of  supervising  orderly 
growth  and  protecting  the  public  interest. 

The  Alaska  political  lobby  during  terri- 
torial status  meant  for  a  long  time,  as  econ- 
omist George  W,  Rogers  has  noted,  the  Alaska 
Canned  Salmon  Industry  Inc,  and  the  Alaska 
Miners'  Association,  They  gave  way  to  con- 
struction and  commercial  voices  related  to 
military  buildup.  Now.  It  is  expected,  oil  will 
have  its  day  in  the  legislative  halls, 

VULNERABLE    AREA 

Kenal  Moose  Range  was  particularly  vul- 
nerable because  it  Is  close  to  Alaska's  most 
thickly  populated  area  and  yielded  the  state's 
first  commercial  oil.  The  second  big  strike, 
1,000  miles  away  on  the  frigid  North  Slope, 
will  intensify  the  pressure  on  two  big  federal 
reserves  that  now  lock  up  potential  oil  wealth 
on  both  sides  of  the  now-fabulous  Prudhoe 
Bay  discovery. 

To  the  west  of  Prudhoe  Bay  is  Petroleum 
Reserve  No,  4  around  Barrow,  a  37,000-square- 
mlle  tract  set  aside  for  the  Navy  in  the  1920s. 
To  the  east  is  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Range,  about  13.900  square  miles  set  up  in 
1960,  There  is  clamor  for  oil  development  of 
both  these  federal  areas. 

When  he  was  Governor  of  Alaska.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel  urged  oil 
exploration  on  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range,  He 
said  he  Just  wanted  to  find  out  what  was 
there.  As  for  the  Navy's  reserve,  it  was  pro- 
posed this  year  that  the  tract  be  opened  to  oil 
leasing  and  the  revenues  used  to  pay  native 
land  claims. 

There  Is  a  small  but  able  and  articulate 
entente  of  conservationists  on  the  scene  in 
Alaska,  backed  up  by  such  national  orga- 
nizations as  the  Wilderness  Society,  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
and  others.  Allied  with  them,  to  some  extent, 
are  sportsmen,  rod  and  gun  people,  recrea- 
tionists  and  others. 

Three  quarters  of  Alaska's  conservationists. 
It  has  been  estimated,  work  for  the  federal  or 
state  government.  Robert  B.  Weeden,  for- 
merly with  the  state  fish  and  game  deptirt- 
ment,  left  recently  to  become  Alaska  repre- 
sentative for  several  major  national  con- 
servation groups.  He  has  a  small  basement 
office  near  the  University  of  Alaska  at  Fair- 
banks, opposite  a  used  clothing  shop. 

Weeden  was  president  of  the  Alaska  Con- 
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servatlon  Society,  but  tell  victim  to  a  ukase 
handed  down  bv  Augle  Reetz.  an  Anchorage 
dealer  in  office  supplies  named  commissioner 
f>f  ftsh  and  game  bv  Hlckel.  then  governor 
Rpetz  ordered  that  nobody  In  his  depart- 
ment could  hold  ofBce  in  a  conservation  or 
spfirtsmen  s  group 

The  Bureau  of  Luind  Management  has 
done  'he  same  thing  in  a  more  subtle  way," 
said  Oerald  Oanopole  of  Anchorage,  a  con- 
sulting geologist  with  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try The  BLM.  in  The  Federal  Government's 
Interior  Department  now  headed  bv  Secre- 
tary Hlckel  manages  most  of  Alaska,  m- 
cUtdlng  the  Navy  s  petroleum  reserve 

THORN    In    side 

Oanopole.  a  leader  in  the  Sierra  Club  and 
other  groups  trying  to  keep  Alaska  from 
going  The  way  of  all  flesh  is  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  wasters  He  told  the  Post-Dispatch 
the  cause  of  conservation  in  the  state  is  not 
going  well 

The  <fate  and  its  policies  are  siime  of  our 
biggest  handicaps.  '  he  said  E^•er  since 

.statehood  anybody  could  go  on  state  lands 
and  do  what  he  wanted  Alo-ska  agenrieit  have 
no  regulatory  department  at  .\U  There  Is 

verv  little  conservation  in  efferr  ,a  lower 
lavels  Uaat  actually  do  'he  work 

As  Qwvernor  of  Alaska  Secretary  Hlckel 
in  1967  nred  the  'hree  chief  officials  of  the 
stated  FUh  and  Game  Department  Among 
those  dismissed  was  James  W  Brook.s,  direc- 
tor of  the  game  division,  who  then  joined 
the  Iriteriiir  Department  s  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  as  a  biologist 

Brofiks  IS  an  expert  on  polar  bears  .thal- 
arctus  marltlmusi  and  marine  mammals  As 
such  he  was  invited  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
chair  a  session  on  predator-prey  relationships 
at  an  international  wildlife  conference  In 
Moscow  last  September  However.  Brooks 
did  not  attend  the  meeting 

The  reason  for  Brooks  non-attendance 
the  Post-Dispatch  wa.s  told  by  an  Alaska  con- 
servationist who  was  irate  abotit  It  and  said 
he  was  certain  of  the  facts  is  that  Hlckel 
ve'oed  the  travel  after  It  had  been  approved 
all  the  wa;,  up  the  line  Bro«)ks  confirmed 
that  he  had  been  invited  but  «.Rtd  he  did  not 
know  who  disapproved  the  trip 

NOT     VlfZ7LtD 

.Mthough  federal  and  state  profeiwinnalit  in 
A!a.ska  are  under  wraps  to  some  extent  It 
cannot  be  said  that  conservationists  have 
been  muzzled  or  Intimidated.  Weeden 
writes  a  hard-hi'tmg  olumn  in  the  Fair- 
banks News-Miner  The  conservationists 
speak  out  at  every  opportunity 

.\ttentlon  is  now  focused  on  ihe  800-mlle 
pipeline  the  oil  industry  will  constrtict — at 
a  cost  of  «900.000.000  or  more^ to  bring  the 
oil  of  the  North  Slope  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
across  the  mountalnsi  and  tundra  to  the  year- 
round,  deepwater  port  of  Valdez  on  Prince 
William  Sound 

The  main  thrust  of  conservationist  effort 
Is  not  to  block  the  pipeline  which  has  to  be 
cleared  with  Congress  as  well  as  the  Interior 
Department,  but  to  see  that  it  is  done  right 
There  will  be  as  much  as  2.000,000  barrels 
of  hot  oil  a  day  driving  throtigh  the  48-inch 
pipe  Nobody  wants  a  break 

Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Hlckel 
in  an  effort  m  which  President  Richard  M 
Nixon  himself  has  had  a  hand,  the  Interior 
Department  has  hammered  out  a  set  of  stlp- 
ulatlons"  for  the  massive  construction  job 
The  fill  companies  have  co-operated  well,  and 
conservationists  themselves  have  Joined  in 
the  task  Hlckel  was  careful  to  get  them  in 
early 

.VI.^.NY    PROBLEMS 

There  are  many  problems  The  pipeline 
Job,  to  be  completed  In  1972,  will  put  3000 
to  4000  construction  men  and  their  heavy 
machinery  in  the  wilderness  .As  It  cuts  across 
the  countrv  the  line  will  cross  salmon 
streams  and  the  migration  routes  of  hun- 
dreds of   thousands  of  caribou    In   Alaska  s 


Interior,    the    temperature    can    stay    in    the 
minus  508  for  weeks  at  a  lime 

On  the  Yukon  river  especially  during  the 
spring  break-up,  ice  can  build  up  two  stories 
high  and  come  scouring  down  the  channel 
like  a  grader,  said  Joe  V  Neeper  construc- 
tion manager  for  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline 
System,  a  Joint  venture  among  oil  companies 
He  Is  a  4S-year-old  Texan,  a  gradua'e  i^f  Iowa 
State 

"I  don't  think  we  cnn  go  through  without 
doing  any  damage,  '  he  Mild  I  don't  think 
jtnybtxly  would  be  naive  enough  to  think 
that  But  we  will  try  to  hold  it  to  a  mini- 
mum  " 

Neeper  said  the  pipe  would  be  laid  above 
ground  in  .ill  probability,  but  will  go  under 
the  rivers  In  every  case  The  rivo-ton  40-foot 
lengths  will  be  welded  in  the  field 

There  ^  got  tjj  be  :»  lot  •rf  ends  put  to- 
gether." the  construction  chief  said  He  said 
pipeline  had  never  been  luld  that  far  north, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  problems  could  be 
»olve<V.  once  they  were  dehned 

PEKMAPROST    WORRjrS 

The  big  cflii)>e  ■•!  engineering  and  conserva- 
tionist worries  \f,  permafrost  This  is  defined 
iis  perennially  frozen  ground"  It  Is  the  Nub- 
Ject  of  a  none  tixi  reaiutiirliig  btudy  published 
lost  summer  by  the  United  States  tieologic.il 
Survey  of  the  Interior  Depirtment 

McKit  of  the  rr.seurvh  thus  I.ir  on  permn- 
fr<:i«t   has  been  done  in   the  Soviet   trmoii 

Ba«lc»lly  the  problem  is  that  when  ,i  road 
or  house  or  pipeline  Is  placed  on  sol!  under- 
lain by  permafrost  the  natural  equilibrium 
Is  disturbed  The  structure's  w.irmth  causes 
the  ice  to  melt  more  than  it  ordinarily  would 
in  summer  There  Is  a  similar  effect  when  the 
Arctic's  thin  vegetation  Is  %craped  oft  by 
bulldozers,  removing  the  inaulatlon  over  the 
Ice 

In  summer  the  structure  tends  to  sink.  In 
winter  It  Is  heaved  up  .igaln  by  frost  .A  house 
tuts  at  a  crazy  angle  a  railway  takes  on  the 
.ippearance  oj  a  roller-coaster,  a  highway  de- 
velops gvillles:  bridge  piles  .ire  heaved  up  '.'If- 
proportlonntelv  A  winter  road — like  the 
Hlckel  Highway"  toward  the  North  Slope- 
degenerates  into  a  canal  when  the  thaw 
comes. 

In  Mime  areas  of  the  Arctic.  underl>lng 
permafrost  causes  massacre  earth  movements. 
The  engineer  may  find  permafrost  on  the 
north  side  of  a  slope  and  none  en  the  south 
slope 

ino-pccKcx  OIL 
The  North  Slope's  oil  will  be  at  160  to  180 
degrees  fahrenhelt  as  It  moves  through  the 
pipeline  One  mile  of  I  he  line  will  have  a 
capacity  of  500.000  gallons  and  each  40- foot 
section  win  weight  40  tons  niled  with  .>ll. 
Interior  Department  utnctals  have  calculated 
Permafrost  is  the  overriding  environ- 
mental problem  right  now  "  i.ald  .lack  Hor- 
ton  of  the  Interior  Department's  .ALijikan 
task  force  a  lew  weeks  ago  He  had  a  well- 
thumbed  copy  of  the  Oeological  Survey's  re- 
port on  his  desk. 

It  1*  still  not  clear  how  the  engineers  will 
defeat  the  permafront.  but  they  seem  confi- 
dent they  can  get  the  oil  down  to  Valdez 
without  spilling  It 

[From   the   St    Louis    (Mo  i    Post-DUpatchI 
RiCHts  AND  Doubts  in   Alask> 

Booming  oil  riches  are  precipitating  many 
of  Alaska's  problems  for  solution  now  as  our 
series  of  articles  by  William  K  Wyant  Jr 
and  M  Delug:»ch  has  made  evident;  and  solu- 
tion in  which  the  public  interest  are  kept 
paramount  will  depend,  more  than  on  .mv 
other  man,  iin  Secretary  of  Interior  Hlckel 
whose  financial  interests  In  the  oil  industry 
have    stU!    net    been    unequivocally    divested 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interl<ir.  Alaska's  former 
governor  must  make  crucial  decisions  on 
public  lands  which  comprise  more  than  95  per 
cent  of  the  stale,  on  whether  to  build  an 
800-mlle  pipeline  across  fragile  tundra  to 
the  North  Slope,   on  how  to  protect  the  en- 


vironment from  possible  damage  by  the  pipe- 
line; on  how  to  settle  the  land  claims  of  the 
native  Eskimos.   Indians  and   .Meuts. 

Tlie  chief  question  of  Mr  Hlckel's  objec- 
tivity In  making  these  decisions  about  the 
reshaping  of  Alaska  arises  from  the  undis- 
closed facts  about  his  financial  Interest  In 
.Alaska  Interst.ite  This  Houston  conglomer- 
.ite  Is  building  the  pipeline  road  and  will 
be  a  major  bidder  on  the  pipeline  Secretary 
Hlckel  is  reported  to  have  sold  his  J900.000 
stock  interest  m  it  In  accordance  with  re- 
quirements laid  down  by  the  Senate  ci  n> 
mlltee  which  held  the  hearings  on  his  coi - 
tlrmallon  last  January  But  elforls  to  learn 
who  bought  the  stock  have  been  unavalllnc. 
Nor  could  It  be  learned  how  much  was  piiifl 
for  It.  or  even  when  It  was  sold 

So  long  as  Mr  Hlckel  does  not  dlsckse 
these  facts,  which  are  so  salient  to  a  genuine 
divestment,  the  public  can  have  no  way  •  f 
knowing  whether  the  Senate  cummlttee's  re- 
quirements  have   in   fact    been   met 

An  Anchorage  corporation,  700  Building. 
Inc  .  owns  a  building  there  which  is  leased 
by  Atlantic  Richfield  OH  Co  .  one  of  the  p;ir- 
tlclp.ints  In  the  North  Slope  exploration,  and 
Is  constructing  a  million-dollar  .iddition  to 
It.  the  contractor  for  which  is  Hickel  Invest- 
meni  Co  .  owned  by  Mr  Hickel  and  his  wife 
It  seems  to  us  that  Hlckel  Investment's 
construction  contract  represents  i  clenr  con- 
flict of  interest  and  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  Secretary  Hlckel's  promise  to  the  Sen.ife 
Interior  Committee  to  avoid  questionable 
business   relationships 

The  president  of  700  Building.  Gene  Sil- 
berer  who  savs  he  owns  it.  has  sold  real 
estate  for  Mr  Hlckel  In  the  past,  and  tlu' 
vice  president,  his  son  RUh.ird  L  Sllberer 
formerly  was  a  carpenter  tor  Mr  Hickel  .ind 
Is  also  vice  president  of  Hlckel  Investment 
Co. 

Adding  fuel  to  the  flames  of  doubt  is  the 
apparent  certainty  of  the  companies  involved 
in  the  pipeline  project  that  they  are  eome  '■ 
get  the  go-ahead  Not  only  are  they  spendine 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  pipeline  road,  which 
will  Involve  a  loss  if  the  pipeline  should  net 
be  built:  the  president  of  Atlantl"  Richfield. 
Thornton  F  Brndshaw  said  m  May  ;  ve 
months  before  Secretary  Hlckel  ;innoun'ed 
his  recommendation  of  the  pipeline;  Tl  is 
line  win  definitely  be  built  "  'What  assurance 
can  he  have  had  to  make  that  statement  — 
and  from  whom? 

Mr  Hlckel's  response,  through  a  secretary, 
to  questions  by  the  Post-Dispatch  Is  quite 
unsatisfactory  Yet  It  would  be  easv  for  him 
to  dispel  all  doubts  and  demonstrate  that 
his  personal  financial  interests  are  not  In  ccn- 
filct  with  his  public  service  All  he  would 
have  to  do  is  ask  the  Senate  Interior  Cun- 
mittee  for  the  opportunity  to  testlfv  under 
oath,  disclosing  the  purchaser  .imount  and 
date  of  his  sale  of  stock  in  .Alaska  Interstate, 
explaining  how  his  (jwnershlp  of  Hickel  In- 
•. estment  squares  with  his  promise  of  ;i- 
vestment.  and  putting  on  record  that  he 
has  no  financial  interest  m  700  Building.  I::c. 
personal  or  proxy 

If  he  IS  in  the  clenr  on  these  matters  .is 
we  certainly  hope  he  is,  we  should  think  !ie 
would  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  himself  as  v.ell 
as  to  the  country  to  make  It  incontrovcrt- 
ibly  plain 


GRAV'E    IMP.'kCT    OF    MEDICAL    RE- 
SEARCH CUTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
the  crievou-s  cut-s  in  medical  research  by 
the  Nixon  administration  are  having  :e- 
percussion.s  throuuhoui  many  vital  e- 
.search  activities  Amoni:  them  are  prot- 
ects that  have  been  in  progress  many 
years,  with  results  about  to  come  in 

An  article  pubhshed  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  November  10.  1969.  pinpoir.ts 
.some  of  these  projects.  It  notes  that  a 
7-percent    cut    in    budget    outlays    iin- 
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nounced  last  spring  is  in  the  offlng.  The 
reduction  is  multiphed  by  the  6-percent 
price  inflation  since  last  year  that  has 
further  eaten  into  the  value  of  each  re- 
search dollar. 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  the  article,  and 
to  think  about  the  wor'-.  that  will  be  in- 
terrupted on  cancer  research,  on  the 
search  for  vaccines  against  infectious 
mononucleosis,  and  trial  of  a  new  blood 
test  aimed  at  reducing  the  transmission 
of  hepatitis  through  blood  transfusions, 
if  the.se  cuts  stand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print«l  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  10,  1969] 
Re-search  Pinch  :  Curs  in  Federal  Funds 
CfRTAii.  Investigations  op  Medical  Scien- 
tists- RoswELL  Park  Cancer  Center  Loses 
Staffers.  Postpones  Clinical  Trials  of 
DRt  i.s  BrT  Ci"RBs  Ends  Some  Waste 
I  By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

Buffalo  — Dr  Oeorpe  E  Moore,  director 
of  research  for  the  New  York  State  Health 
Department,  .spends  some  of  his  time  wash- 
mt'  laboratory  trlas.swnre  these  days  at  Ros- 
wel!  Park  Memorial  Institute,  a  noted  cancer 
research  center  here 

Dr  James  Grace,  who  heads  the  Institute 
I.is  atxmdoned  his  efforts  to  determine 
vhpther  certain  common  respiratory  germB, 
known  a-s  iidenovlruses.  cause  cancer  In  hu- 
;"..irLs  as  they  do  in  test  animals. 

Roewell  Park's  tobacco  researchers,  who 
>eek  to  develop  safer  clgarets,  are  cutting 
corners  by  using  fewer  test  animals  to  assess 
•heir  findings  If  I  get  red-hot  positive  re- 
sults. I'm  home  tree,  but  if  I  get  wlshy- 
•.vashy  results.  I'm  dead."  frets  Fred  Bock, 
•.(.  !io  directs  the  program 

In    such    ways   is    the   current   cutback   In 

Federal  research  funds  coming  home  to  Ros- 

well   Park,  a  New  York  state  institution.  In 

the  liscal  year  ended  last  June,  the  Institute 

1  )st  $750,000  of  its  $6  million  in  Federal  sup- 

p<;irt.  and  officials  fear  further  reductions  of 

M       to  15'      in  the  current  year    The  Instl- 

t  re   has   already    lost    15    young   researchers 

;;t  of  a  st,ifT  of  30.  postponed  clinical  trials 

'  several    promising   anticancer  drugs   and 

irtailed    by    30"     its    work    on    a    vaccine 

at'ainst   Infectious   mononucleosis,   a   deblll- 

•ating    blood    disease    that    may    cause    one 

form  of  cancer,  leukemia. 

leaner  rations 

Roswell  Park's  plight  mlrrows  the  current 
pinch  at  many  of  the  nation's  medical 
sch.xils  and  research  centers,  which  are  be- 
;.".»:  forced  to  adjust,  at  times  abruptly,  to 
>iner  rations  from  Washington  after  years 
:  favored  treatment. 

N'ixon  Administration  officials  insist  the 
,sc;ence  budget -cutting  is  no  more  severe  than 
'•:ipr  spending  retrenchments  being  made  In 
■■',e  effort  to  fight  Inflation.  But  they  are 
(■.'  .iberately  trying  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
-vual  medical  care  rather  than  on  research, 
"  li tending  the  greater  need  now  Is  for  bet- 
■cr  care  In  any  case,  the  squeeze  on  health 
research  programs  actually  began  with 
b  idget  cuts  imposed  in  the  last  two  years  of 
tne  Johnson  Administration;  Mr.  Nixon  has 
merely  stepped  up  the  process. 

rr.til  the  pinch  came,  some  officials  prl- 
'.ately  say,  a  plethora  of  Federal  funds  led 
to  indiscriminate  support  of  science  research 
projects,  without  due  assessment  of  their 
value.  Hence  the  squeeze  is  having  some 
salutary  effects,  forcing  researchers  to  pick 
their  priorities  carefully,  dispense  'with  un- 
productive work  and  Justify  their  once-un- 
questioned endeavors  to  the  public  and  the 
pclitlclans.    The   change   has   also   Impelled 


some  Institutions  to  seek  more  private  finan- 
cial help,  though  without  notable  success 
so  far. 

On  the  minus  side,  medical  researchers  say, 
promising  projects  are  being  dropped  or  de- 
layed, trained  personnel  are  drifting  away 
and  expensive  research  facilities,  mainly  built 
with  Federal  funds,  are  being  employed  in- 
effectively. So  far  no  one  can  accurately  as- 
sess the  final  consequences.  "You  really  can't 
predict  how  much  It  will  set  you  back;  you 
dont  know  what  insights  you  have  lost,  says 
Dr.  Grace,  the  Roswell  Park  head. 
"httrting  in  all  areas" 

The  austerity  pains  are  widespread.  M.  D. 
Anderson  Hospital  and  Tumor  CUnlc  In 
Houston  Is  bracing  for  a  loss  of  $1.5  million 
of  Its  $8  million  a  year  In  Federal  research 
funds;  a  drug-testing  program  has  already 
been  reduced  from  $1  million  to  $700,000  a 
year.  The  hospital  is  able  to  staff  only  part 
of  a  large  new  clinical  research  facility  that 
was  five  years  In  preparation,  says  Dr.  R.  Lee 
Clark,  president. 

"We  are  Just  hurting  In  about  all  areas  of 
operation — Increased  costs  and  decreased 
funding,"  complains  Dr.  Etouglas  Walker.  As- 
sociate Dean  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine  In  Baltimore,  which  or- 
dinarily derives  SCr  of  its  budget  from  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  school  expects  this  year  to 
run  a  deficit  of  about  $1.5  million — its  first — 
and  will  draw  on  endowment  principal  to 
make   up  the  difference. 

In  New  York  City,  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center  anticipates  a  reduction 
of  $1.5  million  In  Federal  research  grants 
this  year:  among  projects  to  be  shelved  will 
be  the  field  trial  of  a  new  blood  test  aimed 
at  reducing  the  danger  of  transmitting  hepa- 
titis through  blood  transfusions.  "We  •were 
getting  ready  for  the  payoff  in  terms  of  pa- 
tient care,"  complains  Dr.  Ivan  Bennett,  vice 
president  for  medical  affairs. 

Similar  problems  prevail  at  Mt.  Slnal 
School  of  Medicine,  Sloan-Ketterlng  Memo- 
rial Institute  and  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  In  New  York  City,  at  the  University 
of  California's  San  Francisco  Medical  Center 
School  In  Chicago,  among  other  institutions. 
cuts  in  nih  outlays 

Until  1968,  the  budgets  of  Uncle  Sam's  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  mainstay  of 
the  nation's  biomedical  research  effort 
through  Its  grants,  had  been  rising  at  least 
\Q'~,  a  year,  and  about  the  last  thing  a  medi- 
cal scientist  worried  about  was  money.  Cost- 
ly, large-scale  projects  were  undertaken  In 
the  expectation  of  an  ever-increasing  flow  of 
Federal  cash,  and  young  researchers  ■were 
attracted  to  the  field  by  prospects  of  steady 
financial  support. 

But  now  all  that  has  changed.  NIH  outlays 
for  research  by  other  institutions,  still  run- 
ning more  than  $600  mlUon  annually,  will 
probably  be  trimmed  T^',  below  the  Nixon 
budget  plan  made  last  spring  for  this  fiscal 
year;  the  sum  then  proposed  was  a  bit  above 
last  year's  actual  spending.  Certain  projects 
will  be  shut  down  entirely.  Some  researchers 
are  getting  only  part  of  the  Federal  dollars 
originally  earmarked  for  their  work.  And 
only  60%  of  the  projects  approved  by  NIH  are 
actually  receiving  funds,  compared  with  75% 
in  the  past.  "It's  Just  a  matter  of  luck,"  says 
one  scientist. 

Moreover,  the  general  budget  squeeze  Is 
also  holding  dovim  Federal  grants  for  non- 
medical scientific  research — money  dispensed 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other  agen- 
cies. "The  pyramid  of  science  Is  being  re- 
duced," warns  William  McElroy,  director  of 
the  National  Science  Fotindatlon. 

"A  renewed  period  of  real  growth  In  the 
nation's  Investment  In  basic  science  Is  a 
blgh-prlorlty  Item  as  soon  as  the  fiscal  sit- 
uation permits,"  comments  Lee  DuBrldge, 
White  House  science  adviser. 


But  the  situation  seems  particularly  severe 
for  the  medical  researchers.  Federal  money 
has  buen  furnishing  more  than  half  the  op- 
erating costs  of  many  medical  research  cen- 
ters. Inflation  has  been  escalating  research 
costs  by  6'~r  or  more  annually.  Medical 
schools,  which  do  much  of  the  NIH-backed 
research,  have  taken  on  added  financial  bur- 
dens in  training  more  needy  students  requir- 
ing scholarship  aid. 

These  pressures  have  caused  medical  men 
to  mount  an  impassioned  lobbying  campaign 
for  Federal  funds  The  effort  is  being  coordi- 
nated by  a  loose  alliance  known  as  the  "Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  the  Nation's  Health 
Crisis,"  which  Includes  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  other  medical  groups. 

A  FLOOD  OF  REQUESTS 

For  lack  of  more  Federal  dollars,  many  of 
Roswell  Park's  senior  researchers  are  now 
spending  substantial  time  seeking  funds 
from  foundations,  drug  companies  or  grate- 
ful patients.  "Everyone  is  scratching  like  hell 
to  find  additional  money,"  observes  Dr  Jo- 
seph Sokal,  who  heads  one  of  the  main  re- 
search operations  in  Roswell's  313-bed  hos- 
pital. "It's  not  what  I  entered  medical  re- 
search for "  The  major  private  givers  of 
medical  funds,  such  as  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  the  Hartford  Foundation,  have 
been  inundated  and  are  able  to  fill  few  of 
the  researchers'  requests. 

Ro.swell  Park'.s  problems  illustrate  the 
sensitivity  of  medical  research  to  fluctuations 
in  Federal  funds.  The  Institution's  main  goal 
is  cancer  research,  but  its  ba^ic  biological 
studies  have  implications  for  treatment  of 
many  diseases,  including  diabetes  and  bac- 
terial infections,  and  for  surc;»ssriil  -irjan 
transplants. 

Even  though  New  York  state  furnishes 
$14  million  a  year,  or  about  two-thirds  of 
Roswell's  budget,  the  Federal  aid  cutbacks 
have  had  a  major  impact  on  productivity 
here,  according  to  the  administrators.  \  freeze 
has  been  imposed  on  most  liirlng.  and  re- 
searchers are  struggling  to  make  do  '.vith  less 
help. 

Dr.  Julian  Ambrus,  who  heads  the  Spring- 
ville  Laboratories,  a  unit  of  Roswell  P«rk, 
faces  a  specific  problem;  He  has  the  funds  to 
test  on  animals  a  possible  protective  sub- 
stance against  certain  bacteria  but  lacks  the 
money  to  go  ahead  with  trials  on  human 
beings.  The  bacteria  are  called  "gram  nega- 
tive." and  they  include  the  s=ilmonella  tiiat 
causes  food  poisoning;  they  are  common, 
highly  resistant  to  drugs  and  pose  special 
problems  to  cancer  patients. 

OTHER    TESTS    DELAYED 

Dr.  Ralph  Jones  Jr.  has  a  similar  problem. 
He  lacks  funds  to  begin  trials  on  human 
beings  of  a  group  of  subst>ances  that  could 
have  valuable  anti-cancer  effects.  The  sub- 
stances, derived  from  the  spleen  and  liver, 
might  regulate  the  wild  reproduction  of  can- 
cer cells  without  harming  their  healthy 
neighbors 

Roswell  Park  also  serves  as  headquarters 
for  a  group  of  20  hospitals  collaborating  in 
NIH-sponsored  trials  of  more  established 
anti-cancer  drugs.  Their  aim  Is  to  develop 
more  effective  methods  of  employing  the 
drugs,  in  massive  doses  and  sustained  se- 
quence, to  eradicate  every  single  cancer  cell 
and  thus  prevent  spread  of  the  disease.  Di- 
rected by  Dr.  James  Holland,  the  work  has 
helped  lead  to  longer  survival  for  youthful 
victims  of  leukemia  and  to  the  hope  of  cur- 
ing some  eventually. 

But  the  gains  are  not  being  extended  rap- 
Idly  enough  to  other  types  of  cancer,  com- 
plains Dr.  Holland.  NIH  funds  for  the  hos- 
pital members  of  the  group  have  been  cut 
by  6%  to  30%,  and  he  fears  he  can't  hire 
enough  staff  to  decipher  and  disseminate  to 
other  physicians  the  data  already  acquired. 
"It's  a  national  tragedy,"  he  contends. 
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POISON   ON   THE    NEWSSTANDS 

Mr  DODD  Mr  Speaker,  on  Tuesday. 
I  reported  S  3246  the  Controlled  Dan- 
gerous Substances  Act.  which  represents 
the  most  compiehensive  bill  dealini?  with 
the  problem  which  has  ever  come  before 
the  Congress 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juverule  Delinquency.  I  have  learned  of 
a  myriad  of  hallucinotfenics  and  count- 
less methods  of  «ettmi<  hi«h 

I  must  report,  however,  that  the  cre- 
ative purveyors  of  drugs  and  proponents 
of  the  drug  cultlure  have  discovered  a 
new  and  dangerous  technique  of  putting 
poison  into  the  systems  of  Americans 

The  poison  was  not  sold  in  a  dark 
alley  or  found  In  the  pockets  of  a  dope 
peddler  lurking  outside  a  high  school. 
No.  the  poison  was  found  on  the  news- 
stands of  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities 
all  across  America.  It  is  contained  in  a 
magazine  called  Caper  which  was  recent- 
ly removed  from  the  newsstands  by  the 
Pood  and  I>rug  Administration. 

That  magazine  made  the  suggestion 
tiiat  itfixeaders  could  take  an  interesting 
hallucinogenic  trip  if  they  would  insert  a 
page  of  the  msm&zme  in  methyl  alcohol. 
then  drink  the  solution  The  maijazine 
asserted  that  the  solution  would  be  one 
called  diphenylphloroamyl-2-ben2oate. 

The  cold  and  frightening  reality  is 
that,  upon  examination,  the  PDA  found 
that  the  solution  produced  is  nothing 
more  tham  wood  alcohol,  a  poi.son  which 
can  cause  blindness  and  even  death 

This  is  one  of  the  most  shameful  and 
irresponsible  accounts  of  which  I  have 
ever  heard. 

If  this  magazine  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  children,  especially  younger 
children  to  whom  the  written  word  Ls 
gospel,  terrible  harm  could  result. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  every  Senator  to 
ask  his  State  consumer  protection  com- 
missioner to  take  the  same  swift  action 
the  Connecticut  State  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Commi.'^sioner  James  .j  Casey,  has 
taken,  to  insure  that  aJl  the  magazines 
sold  thus  far  be  immediately  returned 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
account  of  the  incident  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

;  From  the  Hartford  iConn  )   Cournnt 
Dec    5.   1969' 

CAPM    MaOA/INE    ORDERfa)    OlT    .STANDS 

(By  E   Joseph  Martini 

.K  magazine  that  tells  Us  readers  to  talce  a 
concoction  that  could  iclll  them  has  Ijeen 
ordered  off  Connecticut  newsstands 

State  Consumer  Protection  CommlsBloner 
J.imea  J  Casey  Thursday  said  Caper"  maga- 
zines were  round  on  six  Connecticut  news- 
stands The  stands  vo;untanly  cook  the  pub- 
lications jff  the  stands,  "and  I  urge  .inyone 
who  has  purchased  the  December  Issues  to 
return  them  for  their  refunds."  Cisey  said 

The  stands  were  located  In  Bridgeport 
Danbury.  PlainvUle,  New  London.  Stamford 
and  Waterbury 

The  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  .Administration 
ordered  the  publications  off  the  market 
when  It  found  an  article  asking  readers  to 
dip  a  page  In  a  solution  .and  drink  It  If  the 
reader  followed  the  instrucUons.  the  PD.\ 
said  the  reader  oould  sustain  serious  damage 
blindness  or  death 


INSTRVI-TIONS 

On  three  payees  under  a  title  Mlraffe.  ' 
there  are  photos  of  thr»e  nudes  The  pub- 
lisher asks  the  reader  to  dissolve  the  pages  in 
methyl  .ilcohol  and  drink  the  mixture  TTien 
:<v)k  ai<aln  at  the«»e  paKes  "  It  summons  If 
some  fondly  remembered  Identifiable  shape 
t>e«rln(s  u>  form  let  us  know  In  fact,  let  us 
know  .anything  vou  see  .Send  your  Impres- 
sions to  Cafjer  '  In  the  name  of  science  we 
thank  you   ' 

The  call  is  preceded  by  another  appeal 
"Intangible  yet  entlclnu  the  reflected  prod- 
ucts of  tropical  heat  and  stifled  desire, 
mirages  have  long  been  of  Interest  to  .science 
Caper  invites  you  to  participate  In  a  test  of 
your  mlrai?eabillty  Tlie  ink  used  In  printing 
this  issue  h<is  been  mUed  with  dlphenylphlo- 
roamy!-2-benzoate.  a  most  powerful  hallucl- 
no<fen   ' 

The  FDA  said  It  wits  unable  to  determine 
any  surh  ••ompoimcl  as  dlphenylphloroamyl- 
3-benzoate 

DEADLY    PtllSON 

Commissioner  Casey  said  methyl  alcohol  Is 
commonly  known  as  wood  alcohol  .»nd  Is  a 
deadly  poison  Its  first  effect  Is  usually 
blindness  and  even  death 

.\n  estimated  150  000  copies  of  the  maga- 
zine were  published  by  SEE  Magazine.  Inc  of 
New  York  City  They  were  dl.strlbuted  In  the 
U  S   and  Canada  by  Kable  Distributing  Co 

FDA  officials  In  Boston  said  thev  have  no 
other  legal  recourse  .igalnst  the  magazine  ex- 
cept to  act  by  recalling  ,i  product  that  is 
determined  to  be  "hazardous  substance." 

To  attempt  to  do  uny  more,"  a  spokesman 
.said,  "would  be  censorship  " 


ABA  SECTION  OF  INDIVTDUAL 
RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 
RECOMMENDS  ADOPTION  OP 
GENOCIDE  RESOLUTION 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  Mr  President,  in  a 
recent  report,  the  .section  of  individual 
n«hts  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Jerome  J.  Shestack.  recom- 
mended that  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  .Amencan  Bar  Association  approve 
and  adopt  a  resolution  urging  the 
United  States  to  ratify  the  1948  Uruted 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Piuusluneni  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide 

I  ask  iinarumuu.s  consent  that  this  im- 
portant resolution  by  the  ABA  .section  of 
individual  rights  and  responsibilities  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  in  the  field  .if  human  rights  the 
tJniied  States  (if  .■\merlca  has  exercised  sig- 
nificant leadership: 

Whereas,  ttie  Charter  of  the  tJnlted  Na- 
tions, in  the  drafting  of  whicii  the  United 
States  played  a  major  role,  pledges  all  Mem- 
bers "to  take  Joint  and  separate  action  in 
cooperation  with  the  Organization  for  the 
achievement   of  universal   respect   for. 

and  observance  of.  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
.is  to  race.  sex.  language,  or  religion:"  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  and  promote 
universal  respect  for  and  observance  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms: 

Norw  Therefore,  Be  It 

Resolved  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion favors  the  ratification  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide 


THE  BIO  THICKET— THE  LAST  REF- 
UGE OP  THE  rVORY-BILLED 
WOODPECKER 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President,  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  ai; 
article  written  by  Roy  Klotz  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Science  World  of  October 
27  Science  World  is  a  weekly  scholastic 
magazine  distributed  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolchildren. 

In  this  interesting  and  timely  article 
Mr  Klotz  points  out  that  the  Big  Thicket 
area  of  southeast  Texas  is  the  last  knowii 
refuge  of  the  legendary  Ivory-blll  wood- 
pecker. As  the  article  states,  this  rarr 
and  beautiful  bird  oould  once  be  found 
in  grreat  numbers  in  the  Southern  and 
Central  States  of  America.  Unfortunate- 
ly, man  through  his  grab  for  more  land 
and  wealth  for  quick  riches,  destroyed 
the  great  forests  where  the  Ivory-bi! 
woodpecker  dwelled.  As  a  result,  thi^ 
great  bird  has  all  but  vanished.  In  fac" 
for  over  20  years  naturalists  believed  th 
ivor>'-bill  woodpecker  to  be  extinct  How- 
ever, in  recent  .vears  this  bird  has  beo; 
sighted  in  the  deep  forest  areas  of  th^ 
Big  TTiicket. 

Now,  however,  the  last  remainin- 
home  of  the  ivor>--blll  woodpecker  is  un- 
der attack  by  the  special  interests  tha' 
would  destroy  this  unique  and  beautlfu; 
wilderness.  With  each  day  that  tcoes  bv 
another  50  acres  of  the  Big  Thicket  is  de- 
stroyed. Unless  action  is  taken  imme- 
diately, this  area  will  be  lost  forever.  Tl:i- 
is  why  I  have  introduced  S.  4  whic!: 
would  create  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
of  at  least  100,000  acres.  This  bill  has  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  support  from  con- 
servationists, civic  groups,  and  concerned 
Americans  throughout  the  country 

I  am  pleased  that  Science  World  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  school- 
children the  Big  Thicket  and  the  lvor\- 
bill  woodpecker.  If  we  do  not  act  sooi, 
the  Big  Thicket  and  the  ivory-bill  wood- 
p>ecker  will  only  be  a  memory.  Let  us  no; 
deprive  our  children  and  their  children 
of  these  marvels  of  nature.  As  Adlai  E 
Stevenson  stated: 

We  must  be  faithful  and  wise  stewards  ■  ' 
the  riches  we  have  inherited.  We  must  Ima- 
gine greatly,  dare  greatly  and  act  greativ 
For  on  what  we  do  now  the  future  will  c!^- 
r>end — the  future  not  only  of  our  people 
but  of  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Science 
World  Takes  You  to  the  Big  Thicket,"  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Science  World  Takes  Tor  to  the 
Big  Thicket 

The  weather  was  warm  and  hi^nUd  and 
the  going  was  rough,  but  John  Dennis,  a 
naturalist  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  was  determined  to  search  every  part 
of  the  Big  Thicket  before  he  called  It  quits 
The  Big  Thicket,  near  Shepherd.  Texas,  is 
one  of  the  last  primitive  wildernesses  re- 
maining In  the  United  States.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  armadillo,  the  bobcat,  the  coral  snake 
and  other  rare  animals.  John  Dennis  hoped 
It  would  also  be  the  home  of  the  Ivory-blUed 
woodpecker. 

Actually,  the  chances  of  finding  the  Ivory- 
bill  were  almost  zero.   The  ivory-blll  was  ex- 
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tlnct  twenty  years  ago,"  one  naturalist  had 
.said.  And  many  scientists  believed  it  had 
Joined  the  growing  ranks  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals forced  off  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Like 
•.he  great  auk  and  the  passenger  pigeon,  the 
ivory-bllled  woodpecker  could  be  seen  only 
in  museums 

The  ivory-blll  was  a  handsome  bird  the 
size  of  a  crow,  much  larger  than  most  other 
woodpeckers.  Its  wlngspread  was  as  great 
as  .33  Inches.  Just  three  Inches  short  of  a 
'.  ard  Most  of  its  plumage,  except  for  the 
brilliant  white  markings  on  Its  wings,  was 
.1   glossy,  beautiful   black.  When  It  flew.   It 

eemed  to  flash  white  and  black.  In  addi- 
tion, the  male  had  a  scarlet  crest.  Its  Ivory- 
white,  dagger-like  bill  added  to  the  Impoe- 
.iig  appearance  of  the  bird. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  Ivory-blll  lived  in 
■  ur  southern  states  from  North  Carolina  to 
1  astern  Texas,  and  as  far  north  as  lower  1111- 
;iois  It  made  Its  home  in  the  deep,  moss- 
covered  forests  and  along  the  most  remote 
livers  The  Ivory-blll  lived  in  solitude,  hunt- 
ing for  food  over  many  miles  of  forest  and 
building  Its  nest  holes  high  up  In  cypress 
trees. 

.Although  It  ate  berries  and  other  wild 
iruits.  its  principal  food  was  the  woodborlng 
insects  found  under  the  bark  of  old  and 
iving  trees  When  feeding,  it  did  not  bore 
lioles  Into  the  wood  as  do  other  woodpeckers. 
Instead,  it  used  its  powerful  bill  like  an  ax, 
..nd  it  knocked  off  great  slabs  of  bark  as  It 
.^parched  for  food  Its  eating  habits  were  ben- 
.'ticlal  to  man.  for  the  Ivory-blll  did  not  dam- 
:ee  healthy  trees,  but  only  those  Infested 
■vith  insects  and  harmful  larvae. 

.Alexander  Wilson,  an  early  American  nat- 
uralist, was  much  impressed  by  the  strength 
-f  the  Ivory-blll.  He  once  brought  a  wounded 
;.ory-blll  into  his  hotel  room.  He  left  the 
.  om  for  less  than  an  hour.  When  he  re- 
•urned  he  found  a  large  pile  of  plaster  on  the 
I'.iXTr  and  a  hole  in  the  wall  up  near  the  cell- 
.:i«.  In  a  few  more  minutes  the  Ivory-blll 
-.lould  have  hammered  his  way  completely 
Through  the  wall. 

Indians  hunted  the  Ivory-blll  for  Its  plum- 
.ige  and  its  bill,  which  they  used  for  decora- 
t.ons  and  pipes.  Except  for  man,  the  Ivory- 
ijill  had  few  enemies,  and  yet  the  bird  began 
;o  disappear. 

Thirty  years  ago  naturalists  were  sounding 
the  alarm  that  the  ivory-blll  was  doomed. 
^^le  last  Ivory-blll  to  be  sighted  in  Florida, 
r  r  example,  was  on  March  20,  1938.  A  few 
iiore  were  sighted  here  and  there  in  the 
.'^  nith  until  the  last  authentic  sighting  In 
:S46  After  that  the  Ivory-blll  was  seen  no 
more.  It  was  siu-ely  extinct. 

What  would  account  for  Its  disappearance? 

WOODPECKER'S  LAST   HIDE-OtrT 

.\s  our  country  grew  and  the  population 
increased,  the  demand  for  lumber  became 
Intense.  Enormous  amount  of  wood  were 
iipeded,  and  loggers  moved  through  one  for- 
est after  another.  One  by  one,  the  ancient 
forests  were  cut  down. 

Without  the  deep,  quiet  woodlands,  the 
ivory-blll  could  not  survive.  Other  woodpeck- 
ers could  move  Into  the  farms  and  subiu-bs, 
but  not  the  Ivory-blll.  It  disappeared  with 
the  forests. 

But  not  quite. 

For  the  past  several  years  reports  were 
l.e.ird  that  the  Ivory-blll  had  been  seen  again. 
.Some  of  these  reports  came  from  Florida, 
some  from  Louisiana,  and  some  from  Texas. 
TJie  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  Is  In- 
terested In  protecting  all  endangered  species 
of  wildlife,  sent  out  naturalists  to  check  all 
the  reports.  They  all  proved  to  be  false  ex- 
cept one:  John  Dennis,  struggling  through 
the  Big  Thicket,  was  overjoyed  to  catch  a 
ghmpee  of  several  i>alrs  of  Ivory-blUs. 

The  Big  Thicket  Is  enormous,  perhaps  as 
l&rpe  as  a  million  acres  or  more.  It  has 
few  roads  and  settlements,  and  It  Is  much  as 
It  was  when  Texas  was  first  settled.  Indians 
avoided    Big    Thicket    even    then,    for    they 


feared  Its  murky  swamps  and  forests  Early 
settlers  on  their  way  west  from  Louisiana 
also  avoided  It,  for  they  found  the  Big 
Thicket  too  difficult  to  penetrate.  They  went 
around  It  Instead.  Dm-lng  the  Civil  War,  de- 
serters and  t>andlts  hid  out  for  years  in  its 
uncharted  depths.  And  now  the  Big  Thicket 
is  the  last  hide-out  for  the  Ivory-blll. 

But  the  Ivory-blll  Is  not  yet  out  of  danger. 

Lumbering  has  already  started  In  the  Big 
Thicket,  and  hundreds  of  acres  are  cut  down 
each  week.  The  U.S  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  recommending  that  lumber  com- 
panies leave  pockets  of  cypress  and  other 
trees  In  wet  areas  when  they  cut  into  the 
forests.  It  also  asks  that  roost  trees  and 
nest  trees  not  be  cut  down.  Efforts  are  also 
being  made  by  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
of  Texas,  to  preserve  at  least  75,000  acres  as 
a  national  park. 

The  ivory-blll  has  had  a  narrow  escap>e  from 
extinction.  If  proper  conservation  steps  are 
taken,  it  will  probably  survive,  and  the  flash- 
ing black-and-white  flight  of  the  ivory-bill 
will  again  be  seen  in  our  forests. 


PILLAGE  OF  THE  SEAS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  especially  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body,  are  con- 
cerned and  well  aware  of  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  conserving  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  natural  resources  of  this  great 
North  American  continent — above  and 
below  the  surface  of  the  land.  In  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  streams,  and  in  the 
oceans — must  be  preserved  and  must  be 
wisely  used  if  the  wealth  of  the  Nation 
is  to  be  maintained  for  posterity. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
area,  by  the  administration  and  by  Con- 
gress, and  we  will  strive  for  continued 
gains  in  this  work. 

However,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  certain  areas  of  this  field 
of  endeavor  have  so  far  been  beyond 
the  control  of  our  Government  and  the 
dedicated  conservationists  among  the 
American  people.  It  appears  that  certain 
nations  have  attacked  the  North  Ameri- 
can fishing  grounds  with  a  vengeance. 
These  nations  have  sent  their  fishing 
fleets  to  the  richest  fishing  grounds  of 
the  continent  and,  judging  from  their 
performances,  with  instructions  to  wipe 
out  the  fishing  industry  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  December  10,  1969,  reported  from 
Toronto.  The  article  charges  the  fishing 
fleets  of  Russia,  East  Germany,  and 
Poland  with  conducting  a  "systematic 
pillage  of  the  seas." 

North  American  fishermen  have  for 
years  diligently  applied  the  rules  of  con- 
servation to  these  fishing  grounds,  care- 
fully fishing  them  so  that  sufficient 
breeding  stock  is  left  to  continue  annual 
production. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  description 
from  the  article  of  how  the  Russian 
fleets  abuse  the  North  American  fishing 
grounds: 

The  Russian  trawlers  zero  in  on  a  shoal 
of  fish  and  by  the  time  they  have  finished 
they  have  virtually  wiped  out  the  entire 
slioal;   there's  nothing  left. 

Mr.  President,  our  friends  in  Canada 
are  concerned  about  the  crisis  in  the 


North  American  fishing  industry,  and  I 
am  sure  that  Senators,  especially  those 
representing  the  Coastal  States  which 
depend  on  the  fishing  industry  of  the 
United  States,  are  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Dec.  10,  1969] 

"Pillage  or  the  Seas":    Foreign   Trawlers 

Draw   Canada's   Ire 

(By  Michael  Cope) 

Toronto. — The  once-rich  fishing  grounds 
of  the  northwest  Atlantic  Ocean  are  being 
systematically  destroyed  by  huge  foreign 
fishing  fleets,  particularly  from  Russia,  East 
Germany  and  Poland,  the  Canadians  say. 

And  Canada  Is  demanding  fast  action  to 
halt  what  It  calls  "this  systematic  pillage  of 
the  seas." 

The  situation  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions, says  the  Canadian  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment In  Ottawa.  And,  the  Canadians  say. 
the  Communist  fishing  fleets  are  using  sim- 
ilar tactics  off  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fisheries  Minister  Jack  Davis  said  he  fiew 
over  a  huge  Russian  fishing  fleet  off  Van- 
couver Island  "dragging  nets  backward  and 
forward  over  a  few  square  miles  off  our  coast. 
It  cleaned  off  one  of  our  most  productive 
fishing  grounds  .  .  .  not  Just  for  months,  but 
for  many  years." 

KEY    SPECIES    HTTRT 

The  pillaging  Is  even  worse  tn  the  Atlantic, 
according  to  Davis:  "Important  species  (par- 
ticularly herring,  cod  and  haddock)  have 
been  knocked  back  to  the  point  where  they 
are  of  little  commercial  interest  to  Cantidlan 
fishermen. 

"The  haddock  catch  on  the  East  Coast  has 
been  reduced  in  10  years  to  25  million  pounds 
from  100  million  pounds.  This  Is  exploitation 
with  vengeance  and  It  has  to  stop." 

The  Fisheries  Department  released  figures 
showing  the  buildup  of  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels working  the  western  Atlantic: 

In  1959,  there  were  211  Canadian  boats 
and  744  foreign  trawlers,  including  ill  Rus- 
sian boats.  By  1968.  there  were  558  Canadian 
trawlers  and  1.815  foreign  fishing  vessels, 
including  553  Russian  ones. 

Although  the  Russians  have  nearly  as 
many  boats  as  the  Canadians  (their  total 
tonnage  is  more  than  double  as  they  are  all 
large,  ocean-going  trawlers)  off  the  East 
Coast,  the  Soviet  catch  last  year  was  459.564 
ions   against  Canada's   1.160.555   tons. 

"CATCH    cut    in    half" 

"The  Russian  trawlers  zero  In  on  a  shoal 
of  fish  and  by  the  time  they  have  finished 
they  have  virtually  wiped  out  the  entire 
shoal:  there's  nothing  left,"  the  Canadians 
say. 

Davis  added:  "This  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions for  some  Canadian  fishermen,  par- 
ticularly those  from  Newfoundland.  Major 
grounds  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  were  found 
to  be  critically  overfished  and  in  1968  many 
Newfoundland  fishermen  found  their  usual 
catch  cut  in  half." 

Although  the  huge  Russian  fleet  was  only 
about  40  percent  as  efficient  as  Canadian 
and  American  trawlers,  the  minister  said, 
"Our  individual  enterprisers,  our  rugged  in- 
shore fishermen,  our  God-fearing  little  fish- 
ermen .  .  .  are  no  match  for  these  gigantic 
adversaries." 

Canadian  and  American  patrol  planes 
keep  a  close  eye  on  the  Communist  fishing 
boats  and  have  rep>orted  that  the  fleets  flsh 
a  particular  area  intensely  and  then  sail  to 
new  fishing  grounds. 

North  American  fishing  fleets  which  used 
to  flsh  the  once-rich  Grand  Banks  oft.  the 
Newfoundland  coast  the  year  round  repeat- 
edly have  found  few  flsh  as  of  late. 
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Now  Canada  la  taklav  tt>  cmae  to  the  10- 
natlon  Iiiternacional  Convention  f'lr  the 
Nor'-hwest  Atlantic  Plsherlei.  to  which  she 
Is  a  signatory 

It  wants  the  convention  to  establish  a 
quuta  system  and  to  declare  off-shore  fishing 
imiits 

The  quota  would  voluntarily  limit  the 
tonn.i«e  ^f  esvch  kind  of  fish  nations  could 
net  vearlv  The  allowable  catch  would  be 
tNu>e<l  .>n  the  number  of  fishing  vessels  each 
country  has  m  the  northwest  AtUnric 

The  Canadian  case  for  declaring  ofT-shore 
rlshlng  limits  is  biised  nn  the  underwater  ex- 
tension of  the  Continental  Shelf  which 
reai-hes  out  under  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  as 
much  as  500  miles  in  places 

Ottawa  arguei  It  has  been  estiibllshed  In 
International  practice  that  ofT-shore  min- 
eral rights  belong  to  the  country  whose 
shoreline  the  underwater  shelf  extends 
from. 

The  Russians  would  have  absolutely  no 
right  to  come  and  start  drilling  for  oil  off 
our  coast  and  we  believe  the  same  rule  of 
thumb  should  apply  to  flshlni?  '    they  say 


OHEGONL^NS   KNDORSK  THE 
rOlNDATIONS-  ROLE 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President.  I.  like 
all  other  Senators  would  want  to  change 
certain  parts  of  the  tax  reform  act  to 
siut  our  personal  beliefs  and  ideals  of 
where  reform  should  be  and  how  relief 
should  be  ijranted.  I  think  the  conferees, 
however,  working  under  difficult  circum- 
stances, have  reached  a  compromise  that 
IS  acceptable  to  most  of  us  here  today. 

I  address  these  remarks  to  the  seg- 
ment of  Che  bill  dealing  with  foundations. 
As  Senators  are  aware  I  was  an  educa- 
tor before  entering  public  service,  and  I 
currently  .serve  as  a  trustee  of  two  Oregon 
private  colleges.  I  have  been  more  in- 
volved with  this  aspect  of  the  bill  than 
any  other  .section,  for  I  realize  the  vital 
role  played  m  education  by  foundations 

I  believe  that  the  Hou:>e  tax  treatment 
of  foundations  was  too  severe  and  would 
have  crippled  this  vital  arm  of  philan- 
thropy The  foundation  spokesmen  pre- 
sented meritorious  testimony  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  alter  the  harsh 
version  I  contacted  Fmance  Committee 
members  to  express  my  dLsmay  about 
the.se  sections  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  other  Senators  did  so  also. 

Because  I  thouiiht  that  improvements 
could  be  made  in  the  Finance  Committee 
\ersion  I  cosponsored  or  vigorously  sup- 
ported all  the  various  floor  amendments 
which  I  felt  improved  the  tax  treatment 
of  foundations. 

Mr  President.  I  have  heard  from  many 
Oregu:;ia:is  about  this  section  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  They  include  almost  all  the 
college  and  university  presidents  in  the 
State  They  include  many  trustees  of 
Oregon  colleges  They  include  many 
Oresion  civic  and  business  leaders,  who 
give  much  of  their  time  to  serve  as 
trustees  of  the  various  orgamzations  re- 
ceivins  aid  from  foundations 

In  addition.  I  heard  from  many  re- 
cipiences of  foundation  grants  This  in- 
cluded individuals,  such  as  medical  re- 
search assistants,  and  the  many  institu- 
tional recipients 

Mr  President,  these  letters  contain 
thoughtful,  persuasive  comments.  During 
the  floor  debate    I  mentioned  a  few  of 


them  I  want  to  thank  the  many  Orego- 
nians  who  wrote  to  me  on  this  matter 

I  think  the  conference  report  put  some 
severe  restrainus  on  foundations  The  tax 
on  inc  >me  will  venerate  more  revenue 
than  the  SenaCe  audit  fe«*.  which  I  believe 
is  more  equiCable  I  supported  a  lower 
{Xiyout  requirement,  for  I  know  of  some 
fine  Oregon  foundations  which  will  be 
hurt  by  this  6-percent  requirement 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  we  should 
loiik  at  the  beneflciai-y  and  the  recipient 
when  we  di.^cuss  foundations  We  are  apt 
to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  few- 
foundation  abuses.  lastead  of  the  many 
achievements  by  the  vast  majority  of 
reputable  foundations 

The  gaxl  accomplished  by  foundations. 
Mr  President,  mu.st  be  undertaken  by 
.someone  If  we  move  Ui  put  strict  limits 
on  foundations  and  cripple  tlieir  efforts. 
we  only  push  this  resixmsibility  into  the 
public  sector  We  should  avoid  this  re- 
sult, making  the  Government  act  instead 
of  the  pruate  .sectt^r.  as  we  view  the  fu- 
ture of  foundations  in  American  life. 


STUDENT  AID  FOR  MEDICAL  STU- 
DENTS. TIME  TO  INCREASE.  NOT 
CUT  AID 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President,  in 
one  of  its  more  shoitsi^hted  budi;et  ac- 
tions, the  Nixon  administration  has 
foolishly  cut  from  the  Johnson  budget  $5 
million  for  health  professions  student 
loans  In  explaining  this  amendment  to 
the  Johnson  budget,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  said: 

This  de<'re;ise  will  result  In  malnt.iinln?; 
health  professions  sttident  loans  .it  "he  r»69 
budkret  authority  level  Any  slack  m  'he  pro- 
gram 1»  expected  to  be  more  than  offset 
bv  Increases  In  numbers  of  health  professions 
s'udenti  receiving  Office  of  Education  Giiar- 
.m-.eed  .Sttident  Lonns 

This  was  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  responsibility  for  aiding  and  stimu- 
lating' more  young  people  to  enter  the 
medical  professions  will  be  passed  on  to 
commercial  banks  and  other  lending  in- 
stitutions. We  have  already  seen  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  run 
into  trouble  as  a  result  of  competitive 
interest  rates.  It  is  totally  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram will  accommodate  all  the  young 
people  who  would  go  to  medical  schools 
if  they  can  obtain  financial  assistance 

Worse,  termination  of  the  revolving 
fund  will  deplete  the  health  professions 
student  loan  fund  by  some  .$10  million, 
leaving  only  .516  million  available,  com- 
pared to  $26  million  available  last  year 

There  is  no  element  of  education  that 
IS  in  shorter  supply  than  medical  edu- 
cation. There  ls  no  profe.ssion  in  short 
supply  whose  services  are  .so  desperately 
needed  as  are  doctors,  nurses,  dentists, 
and  the  technicians  m  the  allied  pro- 
fe.ssions 

We  should  be  tinnking  in  terms  of 
doubling  the  numbers  of  students  in  these 
fields  If  the  Job  could  be  accomplished 
by  private  commercial  lenders,  the  short- 
age with  which  we  are  so  concerned 
would  not  have  developed  in  the  first 
place 

The  medical  schools  have  requested  $22 
million  for  their  student  loan  funds  under 


this  program  Appropriation  of  the  full 
$35  million  authorized  would  be  the  most 
effective  way  of  supporting  the  entry  of 
more  young  people  into  medicine.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  conference  report  on 
HEW  appropriations  will  increase  the 
available  funds  for  medical  students. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional REcoRn  correspondence  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  matter  from  Dean  Pannill 
of  the  University  of  Texas  Medical  School 
at  San  Antonio,  from  the  student  classe- 
of  the  University  of  Connecticut  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  Dental  Medicine,  and 
from  the  Student  American  Medical 
Association 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the  Recofd 
as  follows: 

The  University  oir  Texas  Medical 
School    at   San    Antonio. 
San  .4nronio  Tex  ,  October  15.   1969 
Hon    Ralph    Yarboroiich. 
U  S.  Senator 

Old  Senate  Ofice  Building. 
Wa\htnqton    D  C 

Dear  .Senator  Yarborough:  I  should  llki- 
t..)  Join  other  medical  educat<irs  and  phv!^:- 
cLin.s  m  expressing  Uj  you  a  very  deep  con- 
cern over  any  reduction  In  the  leder.il  loiin 
program  for  medical  students.  Medical  edu- 
cation and  the  edticatlve  period  precedlni: 
It  is  lenijthy  and  expen.s|ve  Our  .school.  Tlie 
University  of  Texas  Mwilcal  School  at  S.iii 
.\ntonlo.  IS  no  exception  Our  medical  stu- 
dents too  are  caught  up  in  the  inljatlon  ■■f 
tlie  local  .md  national  economy:  their  co.it 
of  living  rises  steadllv  and  many  live  on  fixed 
incomes.  Like  Social  Security  i>ensloners  tl:- 
needy  students  suffer  most. 

In  addition,  students  often  accumiilato 
tieavv  indebtedness  even  before  they  st.it: 
four  vears  of  medlciil  school,  a  year  of  in- 
ternship, perhaps  two  to  six  years  of  resi- 
dency, and  a  minimum  of  two  years  In  mili- 
tary .service  Even  students  fortunate  enoucn 
to  procure  ioan.s  from  private  and  st.if. 
sources  or  the  ftxleral  Office  of  Educalh  n 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  over  a  long  i>c- 
nod  of  time  incur  exorbitant  interests  whh  :, 
subsequently  must   be  reimbursed 

Hitherto,  medical  students  often  w.  ri-: 
three  months  during  orthodox  vacation  pe- 
riods appreciablv  helping  thereby  to  ince' 
expenses  for  several  months  More  ;tnd  more. 
however,  vacation  periods  in  medical  educ.i- 
tion  are  continuing  education  period.s  r 
elective  courses  that  serve  to  increase  ■■■lii 
broaden  a  student's  liealth  care  experlenct- 

Thus  .tn  tncre.ising  number  of  medic ;: 
students  need  financial  aid  We  here  ha\e 
not  been  In  business  vcrv  long,  and  sever, li 
years  of  financial  aid  Information  contribu'c 
relatively  little  pertinent  data  tn  this  re- 
gard Nevertheless,  the  ace  imp  inving  ini'  r- 
mation  indicates  not  only  that  the  numb-.r 
of  our  students  applying  for  .ild  is  increa- 
ing.  but  the  average  amount  of  aid  received 
per  student  is  decre:tsing 

Obviously  we  rornprehend  some  of  the  re- 
sons  for  many  cuts."  <is  Aell  as  prop>osed  re- 
ductions in  lederal  appropriations.  :<nd  e 
realize  too  that  ways  to  dampen  'he  infi,- 
tlonary  process  .ire  often  painful  But  s<jn.e 
cuts  hurt  most  those  least  able  to  bear  ;t 
In  this  connection  the  plight  of  the  medK  ■: 
student  is  especially  pertinent. 

Like  other  schools,  our  faculty  works  .uid 
plans  very  hard  to  be  responsive  to  the 
health  needs  of  society.  But  we  make  :.  ' 
special  claims:  we  simply  know  we  have  .i 
very  long  way  to  go  TTiere  are  not  enotifin 
physicians  now.  and  there  may  be  even  in  'he 
foreseeable  future  not  enough  doctors  to  e.i.-e 
for  all  the  health  needs  of  our  citizens  .At  'i.e 
same  time,  we  do  not  want  to  educate  .md 
prepare  Just  one  kind  of  physician;  we  need 
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H)  educate  and  graduate  a  wide  variety  of 
tlrst-rank  physicians  better  prepared  than 
ever  before  to  help  relieve  the  distress  and 
disease  of  all  human  beings.  Thus  we  need 
very  badly  to  continue  to  increase  our  med- 
kal  school  enrollment.  We  need  very  badly, 
•  oo,  to  capture  the  positive  and  constructive 
idealism  and  activism  of  many  of  today's 
medical  students  and  particularly,  I  should 
emphasize,  the  medical  students  who  plan  to 
administer  their  professslonal  service  In  areas 
of  greatest  need.  But  the.se  are  the  very  stu- 
dents if  their  educational  and  living  costs 
e.in't  be  met — who  are  least  able  to  remain  in 
.school.  Indeed  owing  to  the  extremely  high 
c  ists  borne  by  individual  students.  It  Is  un- 
':kely  that  the  number  of  matriculated  stu- 
dents can  be  substantially  Increased. 

Both  health  care  and  health  manpower 
are  high  level  goals  deserving  special  pri- 
orities. Indeed  It  is  an  expensive  field  that 


requires  spending  at  a  terribly  high  level. 
Nevertheless  funds  Invested  heavily  in  hu- 
man beings  are  viable  investments:  loans  and 
scholarships  that  serve  to  educate  human 
being  bring  health  and  longevity  to  others; 
furthermore,  loans  Invested  In  human  beings 
are  returnable  in  countless  reusable  ways. 
Such  yields  are  rich  dividends,  rich  achieve- 
ments. 

Therefore,  I  should  hope  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Loans  and  Scholarship  program 
would  be  neither  decreased  nor  stabilized; 
rather  It  should  be  increased  to  assist  prop- 
erly those  medical  students  unable  to  finance 
their  own  education  through  local,  state 
and  private  resources.  I  thank  you  for  your 
assistance  and  cooperation  and  will  provide 
any  additional  Information  you  may  require. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  C.  Pannill.  MD.. 

Dean. 
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Year 


966  67 
'967  68 
1968-69 
1969  70. 


Students 

Students 

applied  tor 

enrolled 

aid 

15 

0 

21 

12 

105 

56 

217 

112 

Number  Number 

receiving  receiving  Total  H  P         Average  H  P 

H  P  loan         H-Pschol.  available  loan 


0 
10 
46 

57 


0 
i 

19 
38 


J12.233.  00 
M.  033.  01 
63,687.00 


0 

$910  on 

1.174.  M 

1,080.76 


SifDFNT  American  Medical  Association. 

Flossvioor.  III.,  September  5.  1969. 

R\LHH  W.  YaRBOROVGH. 

I'  s'.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building, 
W  ashmgtoti.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough  :  As  you  know 
tl.e  House  has  recently  approved  H.R.  13111, 
!i  .■  tiscal  year  1970  Appropriation  Bill  for  the 
U  p.irtments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
'I.  .aid  Welfare.  One  of  the  Administra- 
•i.'H's  proposals  included  in  this  bill  Is  a 
iL.'back  in  the  elfective  funding  of  the 
Hf.ilth  Professions  Student  Loan  Program 
'■'■  .ipproximately  10  million  dollars  or  40  per- 
cent lor  the  coming  year.  Owing  to  a  decrease 
irrm  11.4  to  1.1  million  dollars  in  the  re- 
\ (living  loan  fund  operated  under  this  pro- 
uT;\m.  the  total  funds  available  have 
cir'^'pped  from  ..pproxlmately  26  million  dol- 
I.irs  "o  IG  iniUioii  dollars.  House  action  has 
ir.ereiy  produced  a  .--hlft  of  4  million  dollars 
Ir  1111  the  Health  Protesslons  Student  Schol- 
arship Program  to  the  loan  program,  thus 
reMiltlng  in  no  net  increase  over  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  lor  these  two  pro- 
uT.i.ms. 

The  Student  .American  Medical  Associa- 
".  a  believes  the  appropriations  proposed  by 
ri.f  .Administration  are  inadequate  to  meet 
;!.•.  demonstrated  needs  of  health  profes- 
M  ns  students  for  financial  a-ssistance  to 
cmnplcte  the  several  years  of  extensive  and 
expensive  education  which  they  face.  This 
1-  particularly  so  in  .lew  of  increasing  en- 
ri'.lments.  incKldlng  large  numbers  of  dis- 
.!.:■.  ..ntaged  and  minority  group  students  who 
!...  p  been  actively  recruited  by  schools  and 
lit-.uth  professions  students.  The  Student 
.\:::erican  Medical  Association  further  be- 
;:e'  es  that  transfer  of  much  needed  scholar- 
.-t.;p  tunds  i  used  by  espteclally  deserving 
.'Hclents  in  extreme  financial  plights)  into 
tlic  loan  category  is  most  inhelpful  especlal- 
Iv  when  It  IS  presented  in  the  guise  as  a 
m<  .Ills  of  increasing  the  total  available  funds 
f;r  health  professions  students'  financial  as- 
M-tar.ce. 

The  Student  American  Medical  Assocla- 
ti  ti  IS  actively  working  for  a  full  appro- 
pn  itlon  of  the  35  million  dollars  authorized 
1  ir  the  current  fiscal  year  for  this  program 
ii.!!  we  are  supported  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal .Association,  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges.  ;iiid  the  65,000  medical 
St  'Jents.  Interns,  and  residents  who  are 
members  of  our  organization.  We  are  keep- 
ini;  our  membership  closely  advised  of  the 


progress  of  this  legislation.  In  addition  to 
our  other  efforts,  we  have  stated  our  views 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  en- 
close a  copy  of  our  testimony  for  your  In- 
formation. We  have  also  respectfully  re- 
quested the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  HEW. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Ptiblic  Wel- 
fare Committee  whose  record  in  developing 
and  supporting  recent  progressive  health 
legislation,  including  the  Health  Professions 
Student  Loan  Program,  has  been  very  im- 
pressive, we  would  hope  you  share  our  con- 
cern in  tills  matter  and  would  work  actively 
to  Insure  full  funding  for  this  program 
through  your  influence  with  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  your 
other  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  assess  the  support  which  we 
may  expect  to  receive,  we  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  you  concerning  your  specific 
views  on  this  issue.  Until  then,  1  am.  with 
best  regards. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Pfter  L.  Andrus. 
Vice     President — .SA.lf.A — Region     3. 
Executive   Council    SubCGtiiviittec 
oti  Legislation. 

Statement  of  the  Stl'dent  American  Medi- 
cal Association  Befohe  Hovse  .Appropria- 
tions Sl'BCommittee  on  LABoa,  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

(By  Edward  D.  Martini 
I  Re:  1970  Appropriations  for  Health  F>ro- 
fesslons  Education  Act  (Authorized  in  sec- 
tion 742  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act).) 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  Edward  D.  Martin,  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  a  senior  medical  student  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  I  am  appearing  here 
today  as  President  of  the  Student  American 
Medical  Association.  S.A.M.A  is  an  autono- 
mous organization  with  more  than  24.000 
active  medical  student  members  in  93  Amer- 
ican medical  schools,  and  over  35.000  affiliate 
intern  and  resident  members. 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  is  to  strongly 
urge  on  behalf  of  our  membership  that  this 
subcommittee  increase  the  1970  appropria- 
tion for  the  Health  Professions  Education 
Loan  from  the  proposed  $15,000,000  to  the 
full  amount  of  $35,000,000  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 742  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
There    are    eight    facts    which,    in    them- 


selves, speak  for  tlie  necessity  of  an  increased 
appropriation  in  this  critically  important 
loan  program 

( 1 )  There  is  a  clearly  documented  health 
manpower  shortage  In  our  country  which  is 
becoming  more  acute  year  by  year. 

(2)  Medical  education  and  living  expenses 
across  the  country  have  risen  sharply  in  the 
past   few   years 

(3)  An  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  this 
year  will  result  in  an  effective  decrease  of 
$10,316,000  as  compared  to  last  year.  Thus, 
the  number  of  medical  students  assisted  lat 
an  average  loan  of  $1,146)  would  drop  from 
12.375  to  7,545  leaving  4,830  students  without 
necessary  funds. 

(4)  The  projected  increase  of  900  entering 
freshmen  next  year  over  last  year  will  com- 
pound this  problem  considerably. 

(5)  Each  year,  significantly  larger  num- 
bers of  students  come  from  middle  and  lower 
income  families  and  from  minority  groups 
and  have  less  available  family  support. 

(6)  The  availability  of  long-term  loans 
from  private  sources  is  decreasing  and  they 
are  unevenly  available  both  by  state  and  by 
Individual  students. 

(7)  The  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  of  the 
Office  of  Education  will  not  be  able  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  increased  need  for  financial 
support, 

(8)  There  are  a  significant  number  of 
medical  students  for  which  this  program  is 
the  primary  means  of  support  and  a  signifi- 
cant number  would  be  forced  to  leave  school 
if  iunds  were  not  available. 

The  shortage  of  physicians  in  the  United 
States  is  clearly  documented.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  1959  ratio  of  physicians  to 
population — "a  minimum  essential  to  pro- 
tect tlie  health  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States"— we  will  require  40.000  more  physi- 
cians by  1975  than  the  present  output  of 
US.  medical  schools  and  continued  immi- 
gration of  foreign  physicians  can  provide.' 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Med- 
ical A.ssociation  ;n  1967  stated  that  the  na- 
tion's shortage  of  physicians  v.-as  reaching 
"alarming  proportions".-  The  shortage  of 
physicians  m  our  inner  cities  and  m  rural 
America  is  acute  and  is  rapidly  worsening. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Health  Man- 
power, the  AM  .\..  the  A.A.M.C..  tuid  numer- 
ous other  organizations  concerned  with 
health  care  have  all  stated  'hat  there  is  an 
acute  need  for  more  physicians  and  health 
professionals.  Without  increased  and  sus- 
tained support  for  the  federal  government 
for  student,  faculty  and  schools  alike,  this 
need  will  not  be  met 

School  expenses  which  .iveraged  $1,271  in 
19G4  have  increased  substantially.  The  me- 
dian annual  tuition  for  45  private  schools  is 
S1930  with  some  tuitions  as  high  as  $2,595 
per  year.  The  median  tuition  for  public 
schools  is  S618  for  in-state  students  and 
$1220  for  non-residents.'  Books  and  supplies 
average  $200-250  per  year  and  the  manda- 
tory microscopes  cost  incoming  freshmen 
another  $700-750.  Living  expenses  have  in- 
creased proportionately  and  where  the  aver- 
age non-school  costs  were  $2,000  in  1959, 
$2,846  m  1964."  they  were  closer  to  $3500  In 
1968.  These  increases  have  placed  an  increas- 
ing burden  on  the  already  strained  financial 


'  Health  Manpower  Perspective  1967.  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Public  Health  Service.  1967. 

-  Janson,  Donald.  AMA  Panel  Asks  Drive 
to  End  Doctor  Shortage,  New  York  Times. 
June  20.  1967.  p,  1. 

=  Marlon  E.  Altenderfer  and  Margaret  D. 
West,  How  Medical  Students  Finance  their 
Education  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Washington.  June.  1965. 

«  Medical  School  Admission  Requirements, 
1968-69,  ed.  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

'  Altenderfer.  op  clt. 
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•ourcea  that  help  suetAin  the  medical  »tvi- 
dent  through  thp  ♦  6  years  paat  an  alrearfy 
co«ly  college  education  A  family  s  contribu- 
tion to  these  expenaea  <  which  repreaented 
33  "V  of  the  medical  students  inc  ime  !n  laSHi 
is  heavy  even  ii  families  with  l.icomea  up  '.n 
tlSOOO,  critical  when  other  children  ar<»  i.'i 
the  home  or  in  school,  and  overwhelming  t  > 
the  Increaalnii  number  of  families  with  in- 
comes leAs  thATi  »10  000  whose  chlld.-en  are  in 
medical  school 

The  Federal  Capital  Contribution  of  »15  - 
000  000  last  SscA'i  year  was  supplemented 
with  611,438  000  friim  the  rev.lvlnn  loan  fund 
which  was  not  extended  fcr  this  year  and  will 
augment  the  proptjsed  l'ni«9  7o  appropriation 
by  only  61113  000  T.^iu.s  wh;:e  636  429,000 
was  available  last  year  .-in  appr>.iprtation  of 
61S  000.000  this  year  will  result  In  a  re:il  cut 
of  610,318  00<J  See  Appendli  Ai  The  .-esult 
of  the  615  OOOOOO  appr  jprtatlon  thl.s  year  will 
decrease  the  percentage  of  medical  students 
aided  from  .15"  to  20,.  and  decrease  the 
amount  funde<I  of  that  requested  by  medical 
schools  from  74  ;  to  39  The  medical  schuol 
share  of  the  cut  wi::  reduce  f  inds  f  .r  med.- 
cal  students  by  65  55a. 000  and  If  the  average 
loan  remains  at  61  150.  4830  medlca;  stu- 
dents who  received  loans  last  year  wli;  .^a.e 
n.>  funds  available  this  September  .See  .\p- 
pwndik  B) 

The  substantially  increased  demand  on  ex- 
isting school  state  and  federal  funds  i.s  re- 
flected by  the  projected  in  rease  tif  entering 
freshmen  next  fall  The  AAMC  has  estimated 
that  there  will  be  au  increase  of  over  90<J  new 
freshmen  next  >ear  which  is  almost  an  in- 
crease of  lu  ;  over  last  year  s  entering  fresh- 
man clasa  of  9.727 

.A  most  Important  factor  In  the  considera- 
tion of  funds  available  for  students  Is  that 
there  has  been  a  successful  and  widespread 
effort  by  medical  schools  to  Increa-se  the 
numt>er  of  medical  students  from  minorl'y 
Kroup.s  and  lower  socio-economic  families 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  clear  trend  which 
has  been  established  In  many  schools  t<3wa.-d 
an  increasing  percentage  of  students  who 
are  not  from  a.T.uent  professl..nal  families 
These  students  cannot  ;>btaln  the  consid- 
erable fam  Iv  financial  backing  that  children 
of  affluent  families  an  In  the  past  this  ha.s 
ser-,ed  as  a  major  obstacle  t*i  many  s'udents 
a.'.d  It  la  only  thrtiugh  pn:-irrams  such  as  the 
Health  Professions  Educatl  in  Act  U.an  Pro- 
gram that  less  privileged  students  can  be 
guaranteed  equal  opportunities  '.o  become 
pr.Hc'lclng  phvslclans  The  615nO(VJ25  0O0 
total  expense  of  4  vears  of  medical  school 
Is   a  f-onslderable   barrier   to  overcome   when 


you  are  from  a  family  with  limited  mtoene, 
and  are  unatole  to  work  part-time  because 
of  increasing  cllnlc&l  and  baalc  science  re- 
sprinslblUtlea 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  the  Guar- 
anteed I>*n  Program  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion would  subatltute  for  the  decrease  In 
the  Health  Pnjfeaalons  Education  Ix>an  Pro- 
gram Prom  all  data  available  It  is  clear  that 
this  will  not  be  the  case  A  1968  US  OfBce 
of  Education  Survey"  concluded  that  theae 
loans  were  n..t  available  to  all  students  on 
an  equal  basis  due  to  lack  of  lender  partici- 
pation or  a  lack  of  available  funda  In  a 
majority  of  states  Al.so  studenu  unknown 
at  A  bujik,  out-of-state  students,  students 
from  rural  areas,  and  students  from  low- 
Income  famlUe*  were  found  to  have  difficulty 
obtaining  loans  The  experience  of  students 
In  a  large  number  of  states  Indicates  'hat 
tliese  loana  are  quite  difficult  to  obtain  With 
the  current  prime  rate  of  l-^  .  md  the  rate 
of  intereat  on  the  loan  being  7  '  It  is  even 
more  unlikely  that  this  source  will  serve  as 
a  repia<-ement  miurce  or  even  provide  The 
finds  provided  in  lk>«»  0  The  uneven  char- 
acteristics of  the  program  are  further  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that,  for  both  1967 
and  19««  60  ;  of  the  'otal  amount  loaned 
and  5.5  •  of  the  total  number  of  loans  origi- 
nated In  onlv  seven  7i  states  This  re- 
port's .ceneral  conclusion  was  that  the  Guar- 
anteed Uian  Pr'->gram  had  not  fulfilled  the 
need  In  the  past  and  It  Is  our  feeling  that 
•here  Is  no  indication  It  will  In  the  future 

The  availability  of  long-term  loans  from 
the  prlva-e  sector  Is  decreasing  due  to  m- 
crea-slng  prime  In'erest  rates  and  -he  inabil- 
ity of  studen-.s  to  have  enough  collateral  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  local  banks  In 
faf-t  the  larges'  single  sourt-e  of  private 
g'liranteed  loan,s  -he  American  Medic.U  As- 
^oriatlon  Edui-ation  and  Resear^-h  Founda- 
•1'  n  Is  having  Increasing  difficulty 
continuing  their  program  and  are  seriously 
considering  ceasing  their  efforts  In  -hrs  area  - 
posslblv  leaving  another  1200  studenf=  a  year 
wl'hout  fund.s 
_^We  have  in  the  past  month,  received  over 
17iX)  letters  from  studen's  across  the  coun- 
•ry  supporMng  an  lncrea.se  in  the  funds  ,^van- 
able  over  last  vear  Over  two  hundred  of  these 
students  have  Indicated  that  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  sources  of  possible  Income  and 


'  A  Study  of  Federal  I^ian  Programs,  co- 
ordinated by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  and  supported  bv  the  US  Office 
of  Education  John  I  Klrkpatrlck,  Study 
Director.  1968 


without  the  support  of  this  program  will  be 
in  Jeopardy  of  having  to  leave  school.  F  r 
example,  I  have  Included  selected  comments 
from   these  students  In  Appendix   C 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Student 
American  Medical  Association  with  repr.-- 
sentatlves  from  86  schools  unanimously  sup- 
port increased  federal  loan  programs  for  iil 
health  science  students  for  the  reasons  abose 
and  a  recent  survey  of  medical  student.s  ,u 
schools  as  diverse  as  Bowman  Gray,  Clncn- 
natl,  SUNY-Downstale,  The  Unlversltv  f 
California  at  San  Francisco,  North  Dak,  ,1 
Kansas  and  Georgetown  has  shown  that  .•,  cr 
90  '-  of  the  students  support  an  increase  ;i 
the  appropriations  for  this  program.  We  ha,* 
also  received  over  400  letters  from  facu;-, 
memt>ers  who  strongly  support  such  an  11- 
crea.se  The  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  i;  i.s 
recently  passed  a  resolution  supporting  ,:i 
increase  in  the  appropriation  -o  medical  -•  :- 
dents  through  this  program,  and  the  .Ma.s  ■.. 
chusetts  Medical  Society  In  a  recent  ler-,,r 
to  a  national  officer  supported  at  leas'  i 
continuation  of  the  program  at  the  626,00  - 
000  level  I  quote  from  this  letter  "With  'le 
present  manp<3wer  problems  in  the  couu-ry 
It  would  t)e  short-sighted  policy  to  red';  0 
any  program  that  van  i^lve  us  more  doctor 
(John  W  Norcro,ss  MD  President,  The 
Ma.ssachtisetts  Medical  Society.  Of  the  2100 
letters  from  students  and  faculty  we  h.v.e 
received  on  this  issue,  only  one  has  suppor  etl 
•he  cut 

.Mr  Chairman,  we  strongly  urge  an  m- 
crea.se  in  this  appropriation  to  the  auth  r- 
ized  level  of  $35  000  000  Without  Increi.'-fd 
re.sources  for  long-term  loans,  medical  >!ii- 
dents  all  over  America,  many  without  .u.r- 
quate  support  and  facing  Increased  living  nd 
educatioiuil  expenses,  will  be  f.iclng  a  sc.  •■:? 
fln.inclal  crisis  next  .September  There  are  10 
altern.itlve  sources  for  many  of  these  stu- 
dents and  a  significant  number  will  be  forf-ed 
to  compromise  their  education  or  leave  school 
altogether  In  a  n.iflon  facing  .1  grow  e 
health  care  and  manpower  crisis,  and  In  t!,  p 
states  where  1  pliysiclan  must  often  set  p 
up  to  8  or  10,000  people  these  future  ph-  ;- 
clans,  each  and  every  one.  Is  a  national  re- 
source that  cannot  be  considered  anyt!,::,8; 
but  as  a  high  prloruv  concern  of  Congro - 
This  Is  'he  seneratlon  of  physicians  •.<..■,.) 
with  a  retiewed  concern  and  committnit  .u 
face  the  health  carp  problems  01  tomorr  w 
and  thev  sincerely  request  your  aid  In  he.n- 
Ing  'hem  through  the  hard  school  years  until 
they  become  physicians  and  can  begin  -o 
provide  medical  care  for  the  .American  peo- 
ple 


HfALTM   PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN   PROGRAM 

PROGRAM  SUMMARY 

IFonds  *v«iUblt  (rem  Fadtral  etpiUI  conlritiulions  ind  revolving  lundj 


Number  of 

participating  ictMoli 

Total  enrollment  at  partKipiling 
icliools 

Number  o(  studants  assistad 

Percental*  of  students  assists 

Type  o»  school 

t9U 

1969 

'1970 

1968 

•I9M 

■1970 

1968 

•1969 

»1970 

1968 

>1969 

-,970 

VeJ^cjl 

Dentil 

O^teoMlhy 

Optometry 

Phlrmjc, 

Podijtry 

Vetarinary  medicine 

93 

47 

5 
10 
48 

12 

99 

50 

5 
10 

51 

3 

14 

too 

5 
10 
73 

5 

18 

33,595 

14. 075 
1.819 
2.031 

10,025 

425 

2.561 

33.117 
14.833 
1,876 
2,243 
10.907 
643 
3.774 

36.017 
15,392 

1,915 
2,355 
18.309 
1  070 
4,942 

12. 464 
5.944 

977 
745 
2.097 
211 
797 

12.  375 
5  892 
969 
739 
2,079 
209 
790 

7,544 
3.593 
590 
450 
1,268 
127 
462 

37 
42 
54 
37 
21 
50 
31 

35 
40 
52 
33 
19 
33 
21 

21 

31 

12 

Totjl 

217 

St 

263 

64.  Ul 

69.393 

80.000 

23.255 

23.053 

14.054 

36 

33 

It 

FISCAL  SUMMARV 

Type  of  sctiool 

Fiscal  year  1968 
am(i.<nts  allocated 

Fiscal  year  !%9 
drnounts  allocated 

Fiscal  .ear-  1970 
amounts  ai:xated 

Medicii    . 

D«ntjl 

Osleopathy 

Optometry 
Pturmjcy 



...   i   .    . 

$14,  736.  357 

6  822  117 

1    .44  946 

856,113 

1.810,357 

JI4  240,  726 

5  777  734 
892  880 
883  332 

2  019  517 

$8,681,922 

4, 133.  098 

544  634 

558  189 

!  231  067 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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FISCAL  SUMMARY— Contlnuad 


Type  of  school 


Fiscal  year  1968 
amounts  allocated 


Fiscal  year  1969 
amounts  allocated 


Fiscal  year  I  1970 
amounts  allocated 


Podiatry a.. 

Vfierinary  medicine ,...J. 

Total 

Federal  capital  contribution 

Rf  yolvini  fund L. 

AverageToan [. 


$234,800 
1,154,786 


$306,034 
1,308,777 


$189,916 
797,616 


26,  659, 476 


26, 429,  000 


16,113,000 


(15,000,000) 
(11,659,476) 

1,146 


(15,000,000) 

(11,429,000) 

1,146 


(15.000,000) 
(1,113,000) 

1,146 


•  istimated,       >  Lstimaled  on  basis  ot  Nixon's  budget  recommendation  (15,000,000-t-l,U3,000). 
I  APPENDIX  B 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 


Federal 

capital 

contn-    Revolving 

button  lund 


Total 


Funds 

Medical  requested 

student  by 

share      schools 


Borroiwers 


Percent       Number 


Total 
(percent) 


Average 
loan 


1968 

$15,000      $11,659 

$26, 659 
26. 429 

$14,736      $16,884 
14,240       19,030 

87 
74 

12.404 
12.375 

37 
35 

1,180 

1969 

15.000        11.429 

1,150 

NIXON  BUDGET 

1970 

$15,000        $1,113 

$16,113 

$8, 682      $22, 023 

39 

7,545 

20 

1,150 

•ote:  Based  on  figures  available  trom  the  Department  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Colleges. 


The   Uniyersity   or  Connecticut 
Health  Center, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  September  30,  1969. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarbobouoh, 
('  S,  Senate. 
SfJiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We.  the  students  of  the  Onl- 
.trslty  of  Connecticut  Schools  of  Medicine 
,i;;d  Dental  Medicine,  earnestly  desire  to  ex- 
:i:fss  our  concern  about  the  Health  Profes- 
-.■ns  Edticatlonal  Assistance  Act.  TTie  bill 
ji.is.sed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
•.naKes  available  approximately  $19  million 
lor  student  loans.  $26.4  million  was  received 
t;ie  previous  year.  Therefore,  the  cutback  in 
av.iilable  funds  Is  almost  30%.  At  the  same 
•  ine.  tlrst  year  admissions  rose  10%  na- 
tionally. While  doubling  its  enrollment,  the 
University  of  Connecticut  would  receive 
nb->ut  the  same  amount  as  last  year.  I.e.,  a 
cat  of  bO'-r  per  student. 

Our  reasons  for  requesting  more  funds  are 
many  and  varied.  New  medical  and  dental 
bchools  open  each  year  and  established 
schools  are  expanding.  Students  from  low 
income  and  minority  groups  have  been  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  health  field.  Eacb  stu- 
dent has  had  to  pay  for  a  college  education 
before  admission.  Graduate  study  grants 
which  cover  tuition  and  living  expenses  are 
av.iilable  In  every  other  field  except  medi- 
cine .\  lack  of  funds  causes  a  student  to  in- 
cur sizeable  debts  or  depend  well  into  the 
adult  years  on  the  largess  of  parents.  The 
problems  are  comp>ounded  for  a  yotmg  fam- 
ily. Many  students  will  be  forced  to  seek 
part-time  empl03rment  and  thereby  com- 
pro.-ivise  their  education. 

We  have  two  main  concerns  for  the  future. 
First,  the  majority  of  students  come  from 
modest  economic  backgrounds — the  govem- 
nnent  must  not  force  medical  and  dental 
schools  to  give  preference  to  the  wealthy 
student  in  order  to  assure  that  his  costs 
can  be  met.  Secondly,  the  health  needs  of 
citizens  should  not  be  jeopardized  by  Increas- 
inp  -he  shortage  of  doctors  and  dentists.  The 
situation   is   critical.   We   need   your   help. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 
.Sincerely, 

John  B.\rtkovich, 
(The  Classes  of  1972  and  1973   Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  Schools  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dental  Medicine.) 


PRESroENT  WILL  ACT  CORRECTLY 
IP  HE  SIGNS  COAL  MINE  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  MEASURE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  House  have  given  congres- 
sional approval  to  the  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  measure. 

Both  bodies  gave  strong  endorsement 
to  the  bill  when  it  was  originally  before 
Senators  and  Representatives.  Then  the 
conferees  coimseled  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
and  labored  cooperatively  to  adjust  dif- 
ferences and  return  to  their  colleagues  a 
constructive  conference  report.  This  was 
done,  and  the  House  approved  the  com- 
promise legislation  by  a  vote  of  333  to 
12,  and  the  Senate  gave  its  unanimous 
support. 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $22  million 
have  been  approved  on  an  amendment  I 
offered  to  advance  the  purpose  of  the  act. 
The  cut  in  money  for  health  and  safety 
and  research  and  disability  programs 
was  only  $3  million  less  than  my  original 
request  for  funding. 

The  American  people  are  eager  for 
the  work  to  begin. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
today,  December  20,  1969,  which  under- 
scores this  sense  of  national  responsi- 
bUity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reversal  on  Mine  Satett 

President  Nixon,  in  a  bewilderlngly  abrupt 
reversal,  has  turned  against  the  Federal  Cosd 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  He 
reportedly  has  threatened  to  veto  the  bill 
that  had — almost  up  to  the  moment  of  pas- 
sage— enjoyed  the  backing  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  maneuver  is  politically  and  morally 
inexplicable. 

The  safety  measure,  with  the  blessings  of 
the  administration,  sailed  through  the  House 
In  October  with  only  four  votes  in  opposi- 
tion. The  Senate  approved  It   by  a  vote  of 


73-27.  By  November  20,  the  conference  com- 
mittee had  worked  out  the  minor  differences 
and  the  way  was  cleared  for  ptassage. 

It  Is  true  that  the  bill,  in  final  form,  went 
further  than  the  administration  asked.  But 
there  was  no  hint  that  the  measure  would  be 
disowned. 

Then,  on  Wednesday,  word  was  passed 
that  the  bill  was  unacceptable  to  the  White 
House. 

The  belated  rub,  It  seems,  centered  on  the 
provision  that  would  add  a  federally  guaran- 
teed payment  of  at  least  $136  a  month  to 
victims  of  black  lung  disease.  The  objection 
was  two-fold:  workmen"s  compensation  pro- 
grams are  the  prerogative  of  the  states  and 
should  not  be  Intruded  on;  the  payments 
might  add  as  much  as  $385  million  a  year 
to  the  federal  budget,  and  would  contribute 
unacceptable  inflationary  pressures. 

We're  all  for  states'  rights — up  to  a  point. 
And  inflationary  pressures  should  be  avoid- 
ed— whenever  It  is  possible. 

But  the  demonstrable  fact  la  that  the  coal 
mining  states  have  not  met  their  obligations 
regarding  the  health  and  safety  of  the  men 
in  the  mines,  nor  have  they  shown  any  abun- 
dance of  zeal  In  compensating  the  disabled 
and  the  destitute  when  disaster  strikes.  The 
result  is  a  vacuum  of  compassion  that  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  fill. 

If  the  program  of  federally  guaranteed 
compensation  would  Indeed  add  nearly  $400 
million  a  year  to  the  federal  budget,  that 
is  persuasive  testimony  to  the  history  of 
neglect  up  to  the  present,  and  to  the  urgency 
of  immediate  remedial  action.  And  how,  in 
the  name  of  sound  economy,  an  administra- 
tion can  approve  a  billion-dollar  speculation 
in  supersonic  transportation  while  denying 
a  third  of  a  billion  to  black  lung  disease. 
is  an  exercise  in  moral  rationalization  that 
is — to  put  it  mildly — hard  to  follow. 

The  health  and  safety  standards  establish- 
ed by  the  bill  are  necessitated  by  the  dismal 
history  of  sudden  death  and  lingering  dis- 
ease In  America's  mines.  The  compensation 
provisions  are  demanded  by  the  long  tradi- 
tion of  neglect  of  the  victims.  Both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  disregarded  the  administra- 
tion's switch  and  have  passed  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  It  Is  now  up  to  the  White 
House.  The  F>resldent  should  reverse  himself 
one  more  time  and  sign  the  measure  into 
law.  Should  he  fall  to  do  so,  Congress  should 
override  the  veto. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive 
will  give  his  signature  to  the  legislation. 

President  Nixon  will  well  serve  the 
health  and  safety  of  miners  and  all  other 
Americans  with  his  signature. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Nation  can  be  gratified 
indeed  for  the  wisdom  and  compassion 
so  abundantly  evident  in  the  Washing- 
ton EJvening  Star  editorial  of  December 
20,  1969,  entitled  "Reversal  on  Mine 
Safety." 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
which  handled  the  coal  mine  health  and 
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safety  legislation  for  the  many  months 
leading  up  to  the  pa^vsage  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  I  can  appreciate  fully  the 
briilance  that  reduces  into  this  one  edi- 
tonal  the  rroral  demand  for  justice  at 
last  for  one  of  the  hardest  working, 
least  complaining  ar.d  most  overlooked 
groups  m  America,  the  coal  miner  and 
his  family  I  am  ^roud  to  join  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  '  Mr  R.^ndolph  '  with  whom  I 
have  shared  the  months  of  legislative  ef- 
fort needed  to  perfect  and  pass  this  bill, 
in  commenting  on  this  editorlaJ  that  he 
ha.s  placed  m  the  ReroRn  today 


DELIBERATE  CONSPIRACY  IS 

CHARGED  IN  UNIVERSITY'  OP  WY- 
OMING DISPUTE 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  that  I  believe 
every  Member  of  the  Congre.ss  who  is 
concerned  about  the  education  of  Amer- 
ican youth  and  who  has  concern  for  the 
irmcfcent  who  become  tools  of  the  vicious. 
shoulH"  have  the  opportunity  to  read 

The  article  is  from  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune,  a  Cheyenne  newspaper  and  it 
is  an  accurate  report  of  a  special  news 
feature  published  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  NCAA  News  The  NCAA  News  is 
the  ofSciai  publication  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  an  orga- 
nization that  I  believe  represents  uni- 
versities in  every  State  in  the  Nation, 
and  which  I  believe  has  an  excellent 
credibility  wuh  most  members  of  tins 
body 

The  article  points  out  that  some  young 
Americans  on  college  campuses,  m  this 
ca.se  young  American  Negroes,  who  liap- 
pen  to  be  ^^ood  athletes  and  who  perhaps 
could  least  afford  the  expenses  of  a  col- 
lege education  without  the  aid  of  ath- 
letic granus-in-aid.  are  threatened  and 
intimidated  or  deceived  by  militant  or- 
^'anlzat:ons  into  becoming  publ^ity  tools 
for  those  organizations  and  into  endan- 
s'enn;,'  their  opportunities  fbr  college 
educations 

The  article  further  points  out  that  a 
particular  incident  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  the  only  4-year  college  insti- 
tution in  my  State,  was  engineered  by 
the  Denver.  Colo  .  leader  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party,  a  jjroup  whose  intent,  it 
appears,  from  all  evidence  brought  to  my 
attention,  is  to  promote  separation  of 
Americans,  or  as  the  article  puts  it.  to 
■polarize  the  races." 

I  am  .>ure  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  di.stms;uished  .senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  is  far  more  aware  oi  this  sit- 
uation than  I.  but.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  Senators  will  find  tlie  time 
to  read  this  brief  article. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fellows: 

[Prom  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune.  Dec    16 

19691 

Deliberatf.  Conspiracy  Charged  in  UW 

Dispute 

The    official    publication    of    the    National 

Collegiate    Athletic    .'Association    says    m    Its 

December   issue,   mailed    to   subscribers    :hls 

week,  'he  incident  Involving  'he  14  tJniver- 


-suv  nf  Wydming  hlKCk  fiKHball  players  re- 
.sult.ed  {mm  a  deliberate  plan  conceived  last 
sunvnier 

The  NCAA  News  said  It  had  reliable  Infor- 
mation that  plans  were  laid  last  summer  to 
create  an  incident  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area 

A  Western  .Athletic  Conference  member 
with  a  stern-type  football  coach  was  to  be 
selected  as  the  target.  '  the  piibllcatKin  said 
in  part,  in  an  in-depth  study  uf  controversies 
involvinR  black  nthletes  acrn.s.s  the  country 

The  candidates  colleges  were  narrowed  Ui 
two    and  The  Uruverslty  of  Wyoming  finally 
was     picked         the     article     said       adding 
Brigham    Yoimg    trmverslty    would    be    the 
trigger 

The  NCAA  News  said  the  outside  leader' 
in  the  Wyoming  case  was  the  head  of  the 
Denver  Black  Panther  Party.  Willie  Dawklns, 
whom  It  Identified  as  a  former  Harvard  Uni- 
versity undergraduate  who  came  to  Deiner 
from  Oakland 

"On  ctampus.  the  spokesman  for  the  14 
athletes  Involved.  In  the  final  analysis,  was 
WUlle  Black  neither  athlete  nor  student-- 
in  his  first  year  at  Wyoming  as  a  gmduate 
teaching  assistant  In  mathematics.  '  the  ar- 
ticle said 

Black  is  the  chancellor  of  the  Black  Stu- 
dent .Alliance  at  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
officially  re<'ognlzed  by  the  Associated  Stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Wyoming  last 
spring 

NCAA  News  said  today  the  Black  Student 
Alliance  is  synonymous  with  the  Black  Stu- 
dent Union  on  many  camptises  such  as  San 
FYanclsco  State  College  It  quoted  the  San 
Francisco  State  BSU  chairman.  Ben  Stewart. 
th.it  the  Black  student  Union  'is  moving 
toward  revolutionary  nationalism  through 
the  vanguard  of  the  .Black  Panther  Party)  " 
"There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  innocently  tvssociated  them- 
selves with  the  BSU  on  various  cjunpu.ses. 
but  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
BSU  and  the  BPP  are  de>structlye  forces  in- 
tending t.o  use  almost  any  device  to  disrupt 
and  destroy."  the  publication  said 

It  asserted  that  intercollegiate  athletics 
ha.s  become  a  prime  target  for  these  org.miza- 
tlons  ■because  of  the  ptibllclty  value  In- 
herent in  sports  and  the  fact  that  the  .Negro 
or  black  athlete  invoUed  in  a  mild  disorder 
will  be  a  .subject  of  newsprint  from  coast 
'<.)  -oast  whereas  the  acts  of  a  less-publlclzed 
BSU  party  member  may  only  be  reported  in 
the  campus  newspaper  " 

The  NCAA  News  said  the  Black  Student 
Union  Is  "proliferating  across  the  country, 
organizing  groups  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. " 

But  it  .idded  that  interviews  Indicate  that 
.^  substantial  number  of  black  athletes  "do 
not  want  to  be  involved  with  the  hard-core 
insurrectionists;  they  do  not  want  to  be 
separ.ited  .ind  polarized  from  their  team- 
mates. ,ind  thev  do  not  wish  to  be  separated 
and  alienated  trom  their  coaches." 

In  some  cases.  "  the  publication  reported. 
■•lt"s  a  matter  of  blood  oaths"  and  threats 
such  -IS  well  get  you  If  you  don't  or  •you"d 
better  not  come  home  if  you  make  the  trip" 
which  force  racial  loyalty."" 

The  NCA.A  News  said  it  was  evident  the 
bsvsic  aims  of  the  militants  was  to  "■polarize 
the  races"  but  warned:  "It  Is  equally  evi- 
dent that  there  cannot  be  .ithletlc  esprit  de 
corps  or  teamwork  on  that  basis  Several 
NC.VA  members  have  stressed  that  the  black 
athlete  will  earn  hLs  own  .-elf-respect  and 
leadership  status  In  the  United  States— not 
only  with  fellow  Negroes  but  with  the  Amer- 
ican citizenry  at  large — by  his  preparation 
and  accomplishments  as  a  student  wlt.i  the 
assistance  of  his  athletic  success.  " 

The  NCAA  News  also  claimed  that  the 
Black  Student  Union  and  the  Black  Panther 
Party  have  identical  addresses  for  their  re- 
spective national  (offices.  In  Berkeley.  C.illf  , 
and    added    that    police   intelligence   officers 


in  both  Oakland  and  Washington.  DC  .  havt 
provided  the  MoClellan  Senate  investigating 
committee  "with  a  vast  number  of  d<).u- 
ments  which  establish  the  .structure  and  ■  :r. 
lent  motives  of  these  groups  " 


FOREIGN    POLICY 


Mr  DOLE  Mr.  President,  never  in  the 

histoiy  of  our  Republic  has  one  adniin- 
Lstration  done  .so  much,  .so  quickly.  ;o 
bring  the  Nation  back  fiom  the  valley  uf 
tuimoil  and  division,  and  placed  it  in 
the  high  road  to  peace  and  unity. 

Let  me  remind  Senators  that  1968  .is 
a  savage  year  m  .America 

Young  men  were  burning  their  dr.iit 
cards  and  their  draft  boards. 

.Americans  were  burning  their  cun-i 
and  lixiting  their  neighbor's  pioperty 

The  youth  of  our  Nation  were  doing 
battle  almost  on  a  daily  basis  with  the 
jxilice  and  with  other  established  .lu- 
ihority 

The  affairs  of  our  Nation  .stood  ;n 
shambled  di.sanay 

The  people  had  lost  confidence  in  ilit  ir 
leaders. 

Wor.se.  much  worse,  the  people  i;,id 
begun  to  lose  confidence  in  their  Govern- 
ment 

Not  since  the  Civil  War  had  this  .Na- 
tion stood  so  divided  against  itself 

Not  .since  the  Revolutionaiy  War  iiad 
this  Nation  been  so  lonK  m  battle  against 
a  single  enemy  as  it  had  been  against  the 
enemy  in  Vietnam. 

Where,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1960  .s 
there  had  been  brightness  and  hope,  uy 
1968  there  was  darkness  and  despaii' 

Where,  in  1960.  there  had  been  the 
fervor  of  a  ijeople  united,  by  1968  there 
was  the  fever  of  a  people  gone  asunder 
There  were  more  people  at  work  than 
ever  before.  But  it  seemed  to  be  a  people 
without  ambition. 

There  were  more  young  people  in  school 
than  ever  before — but  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  seeking  an  education. 

We  were  a  moving,  mobile  people,  but 
a  Nation  that  .seemed  to  be  wandeims 
aimle.ssly  and  without  a  destination. 
.Ml  of  this,  and  more. 
The  year  was  1968.  And  it  was  nut  a 
vintage  year  for  America  and  .Americans 
Then  came  1969. 

And  in  .lanuai-j-  1969  somethin'-r  star- 
tling happened  to  America. 

When  President  Richard  M.  Ni.\on 
moved  into  the  White  Hou.se  people  sud- 
denly became  aware  that  there  was  a  new 
l)urpo.se  in  our  land. 

What  happened  in  America  that  .-o 
quickly  restored  the  faith  of  Amencans 
in  their  counin,-.  that  so  qiuckly  relit  "he 
fires  of  paiioti-sm? 

It  was  not  what  President  Nixon  .-..id 
The  American  people  were  already  .-o 
totally  inundated  by  a  plethora  of  words 
that  had  the  President  shouted  his  voice 
would  have  been  drowned  out  in  liie 
thunder  of  dissent. 

It  "vvas,  latlier.  what  the  President  did 
Acting  quietly,  calmly,  and  with  cin- 
fidence  in  himself  and  those  who  .-ur- 
roundtd  him.  the  President  began  movinc 
the  country  away  from  endless  war  and 
toward  peace. 

The  .soft  echoes  of  his  inaugural  .id- 
dress  had  barely  died  away  when  the 
President  undertook  a  personal  trip  to 
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Europe  to  talk  with  our  allies  and  to  re- 
assure them  about  American  intentions 
and  plans. 

The  success  of  that  trip  was  notable,  in 
large  part,  because  it  was  such  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  parade  ground  maneuvers 
of  the  man  who  immediately  preceded 
him  in  the  White  House. 

There  were  few  headlines.  But  there 
were  solid  results. 

Back  home,  the  President  devoted  him- 
self with  single-minded  purix)se  to  find 
a  way  out  of  the  impasse  in  Vietnam. 

He  chose  to  find  for  himself  alterna- 
tives in  Vietnam — not  to  wed  himself  to 
a  single  policy  which,  if  it  failed,  would 
result  in  further  bloodshed  and  a  deeper 
involvement  of  Americans  in  the  affairs 
of  that  tiny  land. 

He  did  not  commit  himself  totally  to  a 
military  solution,  as  those  who  went  be- 
fore him  had  tried  to  do.  Nor  did  he  com- 
mit himself  solely  to  the  bargaining  ses- 
sions at  Paris,  as  tempting  as  that  device 
might  have  seemed  at  the  time. 

Nor  did  the  President  simply  decide  to 
rut  bait,  head  for  shore,  and  turn  the 
vhole   affair   over   to   the   South   Viet- 
namese. 

Instead,  he  left  himself  room  in  which 
to  operate.  His  detractors  said  it  was 
lireathing  room  for  him  personally.  In- 
.stead.  It  was  diplomatic  maneuvering 
loom. 

The  cour.se  he  adopted  was  one  of 
strengthening  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple to  that,  when  the  time  came,  they 
could  a.ssume  the  full  burden  of  their 
own  defense. 

But  he  refused  to  be  precipitous  in 
liis  actions.   He  was.  instead,  cautious. 

His  cautious  and  careful  approach  al- 
most at  once  began  to  pay  dividends. 

By  this  summer  the  President  w£is  able 
to  announce  the  first  lowering  of  the 
American  profile  in  Vietnam.  For  the 
first  time  since  1961  when  the  war  began 
Its  escalation,  the  American  Government 
vas  able  to  make  the  welcome  announce- 
ment that  our  troops  would  be  coming 
home — not  more  troops  going  overseas. 

A  few  months  later  he  was  able  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  withdrawal  so  that  by 
December  14  more  than  65,000  troops 
iiad  actually  been  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam. 

And  on  December  15  he  was  able  to 
announce  that  another  50,000  troops 
would  be  broueht  back. 

I  have  ever\-  confidence  more  such  an- 
iio'.mccments  will  be  made  in  the 
months  immediately  ahead. 

But  I  al.so  believe  firmly  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  not  make  any  such  announce- 
ments unless  they  can  be  made  without 
.n  any  way  endangering  the  lives  of 
.Americans  in  Vietnam,  or  the  program 
for  American  withdrawal  from  South- 
east Asia. 

Meanwliile,  Mr.  President,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  moved  ahead  force- 
fully on  other  diplomatic  fronts. 

He  has  laimched  talks  with  the  Rus- 
.sians  designed  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
arms  race. 

But  he  has  not  allowed  this  promise 
of  progress  to  blind  him  to  the  dangers 
that  lie  in  our  path.  WTiile  willing  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  he  has 


nonetheless  insisted  that  the  United 
States  be  prepared  to  meet  any  eventual- 
ity, including  the  disaster  of  nuclear 
attack. 

And  so  it  was  that  he  insisted  on  the 
ABM  program  which  the  Congress  voted 
this  summer. 

The  President  has  gone  further.  He 
has  declared  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  to  indulge  in  the  dan- 
gerous, deadly  game  of  preparing  and 
storing  nerve  gas  and  the  ingredients  of 
biological  warfare. 

All  of  this  he  has  done  in  the  area  of 
foreign  relations. 

And  all  of  it  has  helped  to  restore  the 
faith  of  the  American  people  in  their 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration went  to  the  American  people 
and  asked  for  a  renewal  of  the  income 
tax  surcharge  that  request  was  accom- 
panied by  an  assurance  that  the  Govern- 
ment itself  would  curb  its  appetite  for 
money.  The  President  made  no  idle 
promises.  He  accompanied  his  words  with 
action.  The  budget  was  cut. 

This,  too,  helped  restore  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  their  Govern- 
ment. 

In  stmimary,  let  me  say  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  in  office  just  short 
of  12  months. 

During  that  time  it  has  withstood  the 
storms  of  criticism  which  its  detractors 
have  leveled  against  it  and  has  not 
moved  from  its  solid  course  of  action 
designed  to  bring  America  back  onto  the 
road  to  peace. 

This  administration  has  taken  no  step 
that  would  intensify  the  divisions  that 
exist  within  the  Nation. 

Instead,  every  action  it  has  taken  has 
been  designed  to  restore  unity. 

This  administration  has  demonstrated 
from  the  very  first  that  it  is  run  by  men 
of  good  will. 

Our  problems  are  not  solved. 

But  once  again  the  American  people 
are  seeking  solutions  together. 


RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    THE    PROB- 
LEMS OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  was  in- 
terested to  hear  Senators  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  discussing  with  such 
vigor  the  problems  of  inflation. 

It  was  intriguing  to  hear  them  place 
the  blame  for  today's  inflation  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  now 
occupies  the  White  House.  I  suppose  I 
cannot  blame  them — much  as  I  disagree 
with  them.  After  all.  it  is  so  much  sim- 
pler to  blame  the  administration  now  in 
power  on  the  old  theory  that  the  best 
defense  is  a  good  offense. 

Or,  to  be  a  bit  more  blunt,  when  you 
have  made  a  complete  mess  of  things. 
attack  the  guy  trying  to  clean  up  after 
you. 

Yes,  my  Democratic  colleagues  have  8 
years  of  E>erformance  which  they  hope  to 
conceal  by  attacking  the  jDerson  who  in- 
herited the  whirlwind  they  sowed. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  that  in 
1960  the  Democrats  rode  to  power  in  the 
presidential  election  on  the  slogan:  "Let's 
Get  America  Moving  Again."  In  an  ef- 


fort to  make  good  on  that  promise,  the 
administration  in  1961  launched  itself 
on  a  deliberate  policy  on  two  fronts. 

First,  they  decided  that  a  little  infla- 
tion is  good  for  the  American  people. 
And  so  they  set  out  deliberately  to  foster 
inflation  at  the  rate  of  about  2  or  3  per- 
cent a  year. 

Second,  they  set  out  on  a  policy  of  get- 
ting the  United  States  more  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  South  Vietnam — 
and  the  fantastic  war  which  followed. 

Both  of  these  policies  bore  fruit. 

And  it  is  with  that  bitter  fruit  that 
we  are  attempting  to  deal  today. 

Let  us  examine  first  the  fallacies  of 
that  policy  of  inflation. 

In  the  early  1960's  it  was  decided  that 
the  only  way  to  get  the  American  econ- 
omy steamed  up  was  by  adopting  a  policy 
of  inflation.  To  do  this  the  Democratic 
administration  set  about  making  money 
easy  to  come  by.  They  set  out  to  over- 
spend the  Federal  budget — to  create  con- 
tinuing deficits.  They  got  through  Con- 
gress a  tax  bill  permitting  tax  incentives 
and  credits  for  businessmen  who  wanted 
to  expand  their  capital  equipment.  They 
adopted  a  tax  policy  of  lowering  tax  rates 
for  individuals  to  increase  the  flow  of 
money  into  the  consumer  markets. 

Voluntary  wage  and  price  guidelines 
were  adopted  which  they  claimed  would 
permit  a  "controlled"  spiral  of  prices 
and  wages.  It  was  determined  that  a 
couple  of  percentage  points  a  year  of  in- 
flation were  good  for  America.  It  was 
further  decided  that  inflation  could  be 
controlled  without  any  real  effort  at  dis- 
cipline. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  observe  here  that 
having  a  little  inflation  is  just  like  being 
a  little  bit  pregnant.  Tliere  just  "ain't  no 
such  thing!"' 

Once  the  pot  began  to  bubble  it  inev- 
itably came  to  a  boil.  There  was  no 
other  course  open. 

When  the  spiral  of  inflation  took  hold. 
it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  grow  and 
burgeon  into  the  awful  mon.ster  that  to- 
day grips  the  American  economy. 

Tliere  was  no  other  course  it  could 
follow. 

Tills  engulfing  inflation  could  have 
beew  brought  under  control  with  com- 
paratively little  hardship  several  years 
ago.  Except  for  one  thing. 

That  one  thing  is  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

For  too  many  years  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration treated  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  though  it  were  something  separate 
from  the  rest  of  America. 

During  1965,  and  1966,  and  1967,  the 
Johnson  administration  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  give  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  an  estimate  of  what  the  war 
in  Vietnam  was  costing  when  the  budget 
was  submitted.  It  was  not  until  the  fis- 
cal 1969  bud_Q:et  came  to  Congress  that 
an  effort  in  this  direction  was  made,  and 
then  the  President  said  the  war  would 
cost  us  about  S25  billion  a  year.  Actually 
it  cost  a  whole  lot  closer  to  $35  billion 
than  S25  billion.  But  at  least  by  1968  the 
administration  was  uilling  to  admit  that 
there  was  a  war  going  on  and  that  it  was 
costing  money.  And  that  the  money  had 
to  come  from  somewhere. 

But  even  so.  the  Johnson  administra- 
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lion — the  Democratic  administration — 
refused  to  go  directly  to  the  American 
people  and  get  the  money  for  Vietnam 
in  the  form  of  higher  taxes  Nor  was  the 
Johnson  admliilstratlon  wUIing  to  dis- 
cipline Its  own  spending  excesses  In  the 
slightest  bit  to  help  pay  for  the  Vietnam 
war 

Perhaps  this  was  all  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  previous  administration  in  the 
White  House  had  sort  of  inched  its  way 
into  the  Vietnam  morass.  Under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  then  President  John- 
son we  got  a  little  further  involved  with 
ea"h  passing  month  First,  a  litUe  in  1961. 
when  our  men  in  Vietnam  stopped  being 
trainers  and  technicians  and  began  to  be 
field  advisers  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  Then  in  1962  we  got  in  a  little 
deeper  as  more  Americans  were  being 
shot  at  and  killed,  and  we  needed  more 
troops  in  Vietnam  to  protect  those  we 
already  had  there  Then  ui  1963  we 
found  ourselves  wnh  16,000  Americans 
in  Vietnam  and  78  dead 

By  1964  we  still  only  had  23.000  troops 
in  Vietflftm  At  this  point  let  me  remind 
the  Senate  that  it  was  in  the  year  1964 — 
which  also  happened  to  be  an  election 
vear — that  the  President  actually  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  cut  m  the  defense 
budget  I  am  not  saying  that  the  forth- 
coming elections  of  that  year  actually 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  President  s 
decision  But  the  coincidence  seems 
mighty  strong. 

By  1965  the  war  was  beKininns  r.n  be 
an  American  war  in  Vietnam  We  had 
nearly  200.000  troops  committed  We  had 
started  spending  money  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $2  billion  a  month 

But  still  the  war  was  treated  almost 
as  if  It  exb.ted  on  another  planet  m  an- 
other tmie  It  was  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  policies  of  the 
Johnson  administration 

The  Democratic  Congress  continued  to 
spend  money  for  the  domestic  programs 
that  the  Democratic  administration  kept 
demandii^.g  With  every  new  appropria- 
tions bill  that  was  passed,  there  came  a 
need  to  find  the  money  somewhere  be- 
cause still  the  administration  refused  to 
i;o  directly  to  the  American  people 

So  It  was  that  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  began 
more  and  more  to  finance  its  fantastic 
spending  programs  by  going  to  the  money 
market. 

The   idea   was   to  spend   and   borrow; 
to  btirrow  and  spend 
No  thought  was  «iven  to  the  morrow. 
No  effort  was  made  to  impose  .-.elf-con- 
trol  and  >elf-discipline 

The  policy  of  borrowing  for  the 
Great  Society  forced  up  interest  rates 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  worked 
in  the  money  market,  and  when  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverr.ment  was  in  that  market 
with  both  feet,  borrowing  some  $30  bil- 
lion over  the  past  half  decade,  the  cost 
of  money  could  do  on!v  one  thing— go 
up 
And  it  has  gone  up  And  up  And  up. 
Mr  President.  Senators  have  made 
much  over  the  Presidents  threats  to  veto 
the  tax  bill  and  some  of  the  more  ir- 
responsible spendmg  bills  that  this  Con- 
g'ress  has  approved 


Let  me  say  this  plainly  and  flatly; 
Medicine  is  never  very  pleasant;  and 
economic  medicine  Is  perhaps  least  pleas- 
ant of  all  because  it  applies  to  ail  of  us. 

This  dreadful  disease  of  mflation  was 
allowed  to  go  unchecked  and  rampant 
throughout  the  decade  of  the  19e0's  by 
the  Johnson  administration,  and  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  before  that. 
Now  the  medicine  has  to  be  applied.  It 
has  to  be  swallowed.  And.  bitter  as  that 
medicine  tastes,  we  must  face  up  to  its 
need. 

In  another  sense  the  business  of  trying 
to  control  inflation  is  .somewhat  like  try- 
ing to  rear  a  child.  It  Ls  possible  without 
too  much  fuss  and  feathers  to  discipline 
the  child  when  he  is  young  It  gets  more 
and  more  difflcult^-if  the  child  is  allowed 
to  have  his  own  way  at  all  times  and  in 
everything— to  dLscipline  him  as  he 
itrnws  Finally,  when  the  undisciplined 
child  reaches  the  age  of  manhood,  it 
takes  the  severest  kind  of  measures  to 
curb  his  behavior 

Had  the  Kennedy  administration  acted 
with  restraint  some  8  years  ago,  the 
problem  could  easily  have  been  curbed 
at  that  time 

Had  the  Johnson  administration  acted 
to  curb  inflation  just  5  years  a«o.  It  would 
havp  been  a  little  uncomfortable  for  the 
American  people,  but  the  lob  could  have 
been  accomplished  with  a  modicum  of 
pain 

But  neither  President  Kennedy  nor 
President  Johnson  chose  to  act. 

Nuw  after  8  years  of  unbridled  in- 
flation. President  Nixun  is  facing  up 
squarely  to  his  responsibility  to  the 
.-Vmerican  people  He  ls  trying  to  bring 
inflation  under  control.  And  it  is  painful. 

A.S  I  said.  Mr  President.  I  do  not  blame 
Senators  for  wanting  to  place  the  blame 
for  the  present  situation  on  .someone  else. 
I  'ust  want  to  set  the  record  stramht  and 
place  the  full  responsibility  where  it  be- 
longs— that  IS.  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  had  complete 
control  of  all  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment—  the  White  House,  Cormress.  and 
the  court.s — from  1961  through  to  Janu- 
ary of  this  year— all  through  the  decade 
of  the  sixties. 

Before  I  close,  I  should  like  to  recall 
a  Ldtm  proverb: 

Serpeus  nisi  cum   nederlt  serpentent  non 

SIC  Dthco- 

Translated  it  means  that  a  serpent, 
until  he  has  eaten  another  .serpent,  can- 
not become  a  dragon 

Likewise,  until  inflation  feeds  upon  it- 
self it  cannot  become  a  dragon 

The  food  for  this  dra^ion  was  supplied 
by  the  two  Democratic  administrations 
that  r'dled  America  in  the  sixties. 
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PORT 


Mr  NEL.SON  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  S  3016'  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized  un- 
der  the   Economic   Opportunity   Act   of 
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1964.  to  authorize  advance  funding  of 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report 
I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  19,  1969.  pages 
40244-40247.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  ol 
the  report '' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  NELSON  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Mr  Buk 
•'icK  in  the  chair'    Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Ju.<^t 
a  very  brief  2 '2  page  statement  to  make 
on  this  conference  report. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
f 'hair  call  the  Senate  to  order,  so  that  the 
Senator  may  be  heard?  This  is  a  highiv 
important  matter 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  S.  3016.  to  extend  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  on  October  14 
by  a  vote  of  72  to  3.  The  House  passed  a 
similar  bill  on  December  12  bv  a  vote 
of  276  to  117. 

Both  bills  extend  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  2  years,  from  Julv 
1,  1969,  to  July  1,  1971.  which  was  also 
the  recommendation  of  the  President. 

There  were  certain  differences  in  the 
two  bills.  Conferees  appointed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  met  on  December  17 
and  18  and  reached  agreement. 

Differences  in  the  authorization  level 
were  compromised.  The  Senate  had  au- 
thorized $2,048  billion  for  fiscal  197n. 
which  was  the  amount  requested  by  tiie 
President.  The  House  had  authorized 
$2,343  billion.  The  conferees  settled  on 
$2,195  billion. 

The  Senate  had  authorized  $2,732  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1971.  The  House  had  set 
no  limit,  but  had  specifically  authorized 
increases  in  funds  for  .several  manpower, 
education  and  emergency  food  and  medi- 
cal programs  which  represented  net  in- 
creases of  $99  million.  Therefore,  tlie 
conferees  agreed  to  set  the  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  1971  at  $2  831  billion, 
which  represents  the  Senate  authoriza- 
tion plus  the  specific  additions  author- 
ized by  the  House. 

I  will  briefly  summarize  the  otln  r 
issues. 

The  House  conferees  were  adamant 
a^jainst  a  Senate  amendment  to  author- 
ize a  line-item  veto  for  Governors  on 
OEO  Letial  Services  programs,  and  to 
abolish  the  authority  of  the  OEO  Direc- 
tor to  override  a  Governor's  veto,  and 
after  extensive  discussion  and  considera- 
tion, the  Senate  receded  on  this  issue. 
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The  Senate  insisted  on  pro\rlsions  in 
the  Senate  bill  to  establish  national  pro- 
grams In  the  field  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse,  with  a  specific  reservation  of 
funds  to  guartintee  that  these  programs 
would  be  developed  by  OEO.  After 
lengthy  discussion,  the  House  agreed  to 
recede  and  accept  this  section  of  the 
Senate  bill  exactly  sis  written,  with  the 
provision  that  a  similar  reservation  of 
funds  be  written  into  the  law  for  local 
initiative  programs.  The  amount  reserved 
for  local  initiative  in  the  bill  is  the  exact 
amount  requested  in  the  budget  by  the 
President. 

The  House  conferees  accepted,  with 
slight  modification,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment designed  to  guarantee  that  OEO- 
funded  agencies  make  a  adequate  provi- 
sion to  pay  all  their  tax  liabilities  or  be 
denied  new  grants  from  OEO. 

Tlie  Senate  insisted  on  earmarking 
specific  funds  for  the  various  programs 
operated  by  OEO.  rather  than  giving  a 
lump  sum  authorization  as  requested  by 
the  OEO  director.  The  House  had  very 
limited  earmarking  in  its  bill,  but  agreed 
to  accept  the  detailed  earmarking  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Having  earmarked  in  such  detail,  the 
Senate  had  given  the  OEO  Director  au- 
thority to  reallocate  fimds  within  the 
various  programs,  up  to  15  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1970  and  up  to  20  percent 
for  fiscal  1971.  The  House  conferees 
agreed  to  accept  this  principle  with  the 
modification  that  the  reallocation  au- 
thority be  limited  to  10  percent  the  first 
year  and  15  percent  the  second  year, 
and  that  limits  be  set  on  the  amount  the 
Director  could  add  to  any  existing  pro- 
gram. For  programs  of  $10  million  per 
year  or  less,  the  Director  could  add  no 
more  than  100  percent;  for  larger  pro- 
grams, he  could  add  no  more  than  35 
percent.  These  added  funds  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  taken  from  other  OEO 
programs. 

The  end  result  is  that  the  OEO  Direc- 
tor receives  a  clear  directive  from  Con- 
gress on  how  we  expect  that  the  ftinds 
appropriated  to  him  will  be  allocated, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  give  him  the 
flexibility  that  any  program  director  is 
entitled  to  in  making  limited  realloca- 
tions within  his  agency. 

Mr.  Presdent.  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  wants  to  yield  or  whether  he  wants 
mo  to  obtain  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  want 
the  floor  in  his  own  right? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  it  would  be 
easier  if  I  had  the  floor,  and  I  could  en- 
!:at:e  in  some  dialog  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senate  should  know  that  many  of  the 
Republicans  on  the  House  side  refused 
to  sign  the  conference  report  and  the 
majority  of  the  Republicans  on  the 
Senate  side  refused  to  sign  the  confer- 
ence report.  We  did  so  because  we 
thought  there  were  really  grave  prob- 
lems in  the  conference  bill  which  we  were 
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presenting"  to  the  respective  Houses,  and 
I  should  like  to  detail  some  of  them. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate authorization  bill  came  up  in  Octo- 
ber, I  offered  an  amendment — and  suc- 
ceeded in  that  amendment — to  eliminate 
the  so-called  add  ons  for  fiscal  1970  from 
the  bill.  This  eliminated  $292.1  million 
in  separate  authorizations  for  eight 
specified  programs  where  the  $292.1  mil- 
lion had  been  added  on  above  the  budget. 
That  amendment  passed.  I  offered  a  sim- 
ilar amendment  to  eliminate  $584.2  mil- 
lion in  add  ons  for  1971.  which  were 
defeated. 

The  effect  of  the  conference  report 
as  to  the  1971  add  ons  is  to  take  almost 
the  entire  amoimt  of  the  Senate  add  ons, 
with  two  small  reductions,  and  then  to 
add  two  new  items — one  for  $15  million 
and  the  other  $34.7  million.  The  net  re- 
sult for  1971,  including  the  add  ons  is 
to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $2,832 
billion.  This  represents  nearly  a  30-per- 
cent increase  in  1  year  from  the  1970 
to  the  1971  budget. 

In  addition,  the  administration  and 
the  Director  of  OEO  have  tried  to  change 
the  concept  of  this  organization.  They 
have  said  that  the  problems  that  OEO 
has  encoimtered  in  acceptance  by  the 
public  around  the  country  have  largely 
been  problems  of  administering  and  op- 
erating the  program. 

They  said,  "We  do  not  want  OEO  to 
continue  to  be  a  separate  agency.  As 
soon  as  programs  have  been  developed 
far  enough  that  they  seem  to  be  able  to 
rim  we  want  to  put  them  in  an  estab- 
lished branch  of  government  and  reserve 
for  the  OEO  an  innovative  role." 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  lack  of 
flexibility  and  earmarking  brought  on  in 
this  bill,  those  types  of  innovative  pro- 
grams and  the  ability  of  OEO  to  move 
into  that  type  role  is  sharply  restricted. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to 
bring  up  while  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  in  the  Chamber.  I 
refer  to  the  so-called  Carey  amendment. 
This  is  the  amendment  which,  when 
originally  presented  to  us,  provided  that 
families  of  servicemen  in  cases  of  extreme 
hardship  shall  be  entitled  to  legal  serv- 
ices provided  for  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

It  then  went  on  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  that  program  shall  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  became 
perfectly  obvious  as  one  looked  at  the 
scope  of  this  amendment  that  every- 
body in  the  military  would  be  qualified, 
speaking  in  terms  of  hardship.  I  have 
never  heard  anyone  who  did  not  agree 
with  respect  to  a  definition  of  hardship 
in  that  regard.  Most  members  in  the  mil- 
itary would  be  asking  for  legal  services 
and  be  asking  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  cost  of  whatever  might  be  in- 
volved. This  would  Include  office  expense, 
rental  expense,  telephone  expense,  cost 
of  the  time  of  lawyers,  court  expenses, 
and  whatever  there  may  be.  It  would  be 
an  almost  totally  Imrwssible  burden  as 
far  as  existing  legal  services  are  con- 
cerned and  an  almost  totally  impossible 
administrative  problem  to  determine  the 
real  expenses  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  try  to  take  care  of  them. 

As  a  result,  we  fought  this  rather 


strongly.  I  had  the  assistance  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  that  respect. 
Originally  we  lost.  We  had  to  come  back 
and  ask  that  the  conferees  reconsider 
this  matter  because  of  the  problems  I 
have  just  outlined  and  because  of  other 
problems,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  legal 
services  branch  of  OEO  would  not  be 
able  to  provide  this  service,  and  they 
would  not  have  the  fimds  to  accomplish 
it. 

As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  language.  The  conference 
bill  provides  that  the  Director  is  not 
required  to  expand  or  enlarge  existing 
programs  or  to  initiate  new  programs  in 
this  area  unless  and  until  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  h£is  agreed  with  the  Director 
on  the  reimbursement  of  costs  for  any 
such  expenses  or  enlargement. 

Because  this  is  so  important.  I  shall 
read  the  exact  words  for  the  Record.  The 
section  now  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  Section  222(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  members  of  their  Immediate  families, 
shall  be  eligible  to  obtain  legal  services  imder 
such  programs  In  cases  of  extreme  hardship 
(determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Director  issued  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense)  :  Provided,  That 
nothing  m  this  sentence  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  require  the  Director  to  expand 
or  enlarge  existing  programs  or  to  Initiate 
new  programs  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  sentence  unless  and  until  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  assumes  the  cost  of  such 
services  and  has  reached  agreement  with  the 
Director  on  reimbursement  for  all  such  addi- 
tional costs  as  may  be  Incurred  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  sentence." 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, in  order  to  establish  legislative 
historj',  whether  I  am  correct  in  assum- 
ing that,  in  fact,  the  conference  really 
did  not  expect  any  new  services  to  be 
provided  imtil  agreement  is  reached  as 
to  who  is  going  to  provide  them  and 
when  the  ftmds  will  be  obtained. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows  we  spent  more  time  on 
this  single  point  than  on  any  other  point 
in  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
consistently  made  clear  his  strong  reser- 
vations and  objections.  He  raised  the 
point  that  we  did  not  want  to  get  into  a 
jurisdictional  question.  We  permitted  the 
matter  to  go  over  a  day. 

It  is  my  interpretation  of  all  the  dis- 
cussion we  had,  with  respect  to  legal 
services  for  members  of  the  military  serv- 
ices and  their  dependents,  that  there  was 
no  intent  to  add  any  further  burdens  on 
the  OEO  legal  services  program — any 
more  than  they  now  have — until  and  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  agree  upon  a  program;  until  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  agreed  to  fimd 
the  program.  I  think  Members  on  the 
House  side  even  more  strongly  empha- 
sized the  lack  of  intent  to  interject  our- 
selves into  the  business  of  the  Pentagon. 

I  shall  read  from  the  conference  re- 
port which  is  published  at  page  40247  of 
the  Record  of  December  19.  1969.  It 
states: 

The  conferees  recognize  that  servicemen, 
qualifying   tmder   legal   services   giddeUnes. 
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M»  presently  eligible  for  such  service*  and 
we  receiving  help  and  repreaentaUon  No 
inference  Ls  lo  be  drawn  ihat  such  assist- 
ance u  CO  oe  curtailed  or  eliminated  It  is  -.he 
understanding  of  Uie  maxiagers  .n  "he  part 
of  the  House  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  consldeilng  developing  its  own  pro- 
grama  to  provide  theee  legal  services  The  in- 
jiuslon  of  this  new  provision  is  not  .ntended 
to  supplant  this  effort  but  rather  txi  jffer  an 
alternative  which  it  Is  hoped  the  Department 
will  consider 

So  the  manaripr's  own  lanauage  simply 
says  we  are  offei-lm?  an  dlternative  which 
we  hope  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  DeferLse  will  cnaslder. 

Mr  EX3MINICK  I  rhank  the  S.-n,itor 
from  Wisconsin  I  fhinlt  this  roUoquy  is 
yen-  helpful  to  further  tie  down  the  mat- 
ter It  was  my  intention  to  provide  that 
nothing  should  be  expended  under  au- 
thority of  thus  provision  until  further 
agreement  Ls  reached. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr    DOMI>nCK.  I  yield. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  I  agree 
mth  the  understanding  expressed  hy  the 
Smatorfrom  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  would  like  to  add  one 
further  point.  None  of  us  wish  thereby  to 
imply  there  does  not  exist  a  ver>-  serious 
area  of  need  here  I  have  obtained  the 
figures  smce  our  conference. 

Mr     President,    around    265    projects 


comprising  850  law  offices  in  poverty 
communities  and  operating  throughout 
49  Stales.  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Vlrtrm  Islands  were  funded 
at  a  level  of  $46  million  to  offer  free  legal 
senlces  to  the  poor  A  caseload  of  610.000 
was  carried  by  1 ,800  full-iime  attorneys 
This  mt-aiis  an  average  caseload  per  at- 
torney of  .{39  cases  per  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  caseload  in  fl.scal  1970  will 
r!.se  to  around  800,000  Tliis  makes  a 
.small  impact  on  a  poverty  p<3pulation  of 
over  25  million  people 

It  is  estimalfd  tiiat  there  are  pre.sently 
500  000  servitcmfii  m  the  United  States 
witliin  the  pny  irrades  p]-!  to  E-.'?  Tlie.se 
men  and  their  tamilics  would  be  oh-ible 
for  legal  .servicps  There  are  also  some 
servicemen  in  the  pay  grsule  E-4  who 
would  be  elitiible.  depending  on  the  size 
of  their  families.  In  addition  to  this 
group,  there  are  approximately  450.000 
servicemen  in  Vietnam  whose  dependents 
residing  in  the  United  States  might  also 
be  eligible  for  legal  .services  Approximate 
figures  of  the  eligible  inilitai->-  population 
are  as  follows 

First.  Of  the  500.000  servicemen  in  the 
United  States  witli  the  pay  grades  E-1  to 
E-3,  an  estimated  15  percent  or  75.000 
men  have  dependents.  If  each  of  these 
75.000  men  have  approximately  three  de- 
pendents each,  the  dependent  population 
eligible  for  legal  .services  is  approxi- 
mately 200.000. 


Second.  In  addition  to  the  200.000 
eligible  dependents,  there  are  also  the 
500,000  eligible  servicemen  within  the 
United  States  Tins  means  a  total  of 
700,000  pt-ople  in  tht  mililan,-  tint  wruld 
be  eligible  lor  legal  ser\ices.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  the  number  of  de- 
pendents of  senicemen  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam who  would  also  be  eligible  for  legal 
services,  as  well  as  those  families  whose 
sole  support  is  from  servicemen  within 
the  pay  grade  E-4.  Figures  on  these  la.^^t 
two  groups  are  not  available. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senat^)r  from  Minnesota.  I  thought. 
m  conjunction  with  the  colloquy  we  ha'.e 
just  had.  that  I  should  refute  any  infer- 
ence that  the  Army  has  not  been  pro- 
viding legal  services,  by  having  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statistical  report  of  the 
Anny  legal  services  program  from  Julv  1, 
1968.  to  June  30.  1969.  which  .shows  tiiat 
the  Army  Ic^-al  assistance  program,  not 
counting  other  branches  of  the  service, 
took  care  of  1.250.604  cases.  This  indi- 
cates a  whale  of  a  lot  of  effort  on  tiie 
part  of  the  AiTny  legal  assistance  pro- 
gram to  trj-  to  be  of  assistance  to  mem- 
bers of  the  .sen'ic^. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
table  printed  in  the  Record 

There  bein:  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  ARMY  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM.  JULY  1,  1968  TO  JUNE  30,  '.369  TAB  A 


Adoption 

and  change 

Total         ol  nam* 


Citizenship 

and  na- 

turalaation 


Civil 

tighb 


Domestic 
tela  lions 
and  pa- 
ternity 


Non- 
support 


Personal  fi- 
nance and 

dependents 

insurance. 

etc 


Personal 

proserty. 
autos.  etc. 


Po*ers  o( 
attorney 


Real 

property, 
sales, 

lease, 
etc. 


Taxation, 
all  kinds 


Wills  and 
Torts       estates 


Miscel* 

laneous 


!:t  Armv 
3rd  Army... 
ttn  Amy.. 

Mh  Army 

biti  Army 

APO.  New  York. 
APO.  San  F'anciJU).. 
APO  Seattle. 
District  ol  Columbia 
Total 


2I1.S08 
m,4<8 
184.  i42 
119. 144 
\29.21S 
171,441 
155.  m 
14.g|0 
i2.3<B 
1.250. 6iM 


3.056 

2.153 

1,726 

'.  .196 

1.223 

4,848 

2.853 

210 

168 

17.633 


■'.979 

4,567 

4.382 

3.  4K 

4.354 

6,023 

6,825 

201 

449 

38.200 


407 

767 

205 

160 

112 

780 

401 

9 

19 

.860 


18,202 

14,935 

13.252 

11,222 

11.326 

23.562 

21.315 

1.056 

1.913 

116,783 


6.101 
3,237 
2.304 
4,973 
2,462 
2.797 
2,712 
213 
1,877 
27,176 


21,882 
18,423 
18,923 
14,857 
18.000 
18.429 
11,738 
1.713 
2.338 
126.303 


15.576 
12.581 
10.053 
6.627 
6.583 
13.619 
10.947 
1.316 
2,093 


?3,429        10.167        20,974  5.116        24.105 


32,697  6,771 

19,626  5,267 

12.328  3.338 

15,957  3.483 

23.686  8.132 

30.  023  4.  098 

1.987  459 

2.599  1.869 


39. 675 
8.105 

19.015 
7.436 

18.580 

12.626 
1,859 
5.209 


3.674 
2.693 
1.953 
1.850 
2.452 
2.256 
150 
541 


54.514 


28.519  63.489 

20.676  77.  .30 

10,802  29,UJ3 

13.400  43.089 

8.471  40.062 

8.708  40,691 

1,405  4,232 

3,991  9,237 


79.395         162.332       44,184      133,479       20,685      120.077       i6l,437 


Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  in 
order  to  clarify  tiii.s.  under  Senate  rule 
XX^/.  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  has  jurisdiction  over  soldiers 
and  sailors  for  civil  relief,  but  does  not 
have  .mrisdiction.  as  I  understand  it,  over 
th-»  military  in  any  way  nor  does  it  have 
jurisdiction  over  similar  activitie.s  of  this 
kind.  Yet  it  originally  appeared  we  might 
be  authorizing  legal  services  groups  of 
the  OEO  to  represent  people  m  criminal 
cases.  That  is  not  uur  intent  I.--  rJiat  cor- 
rect. I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr  NELSON  Our  counsel  advises 
me  that  tiie  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
correct 

Mr.  DO^^NICK  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wi-sconsin. 

Now.  Mr  F>resident.  I  know  that  the 
distingULshed  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr  Stennis'  has  .some  remarks  to 
make  on  thus  subject.  I  believe  he  would 
like  to  make  them  at  this  point 

Mr  STENNTIS  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr  President.  I  am  ver>-  mindful  of 
the  fine  work  which  has  been  done  on 
this  conference  report  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin    Mr  Nelson- >.  with  his 


usual  diligent  and  honest  attention  to 
the  matter  That.  I  know,  is  .-^hared  also 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Mr. 
DoMiNicK'.  and  other  members  of  the 
comcrence  committee. 

Mr,  President.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  conference  report  invade.^  and 
crosses  over  the  line  into  another  depart- 
ment without  any  proven  need.  I  also 
leel  that  this  is  a  matter  which  can  be 
used  and  might  be  used  to  strike  at  the 
very  vitals  of  discipline  in  cur  military 
services. 

I  have  the  growing  feeling  that  a  seri- 
ous situation  IS  developini:.  I  do  not 
mean  any  mutiny,  but  there  are  so  many 
people  trj'ing  to  help  so  many  others, 
and  bringing  in  so  many  suits  which. 
with  the  general  laxne.ss  and  perniis- 
siv>^ne.-s.  whatever  it  is.  that  is  going  on 
now  m  our  society  outside  the  senices, 
that  it  is  generating  a  serious  problem 
of  maintaining  discipline.  An  atmosphere 
:s  beginning  to  develop  that  will  .make 
It  more  difficult  for  the  militarv-  serv- 
ices to  maintain  a  prevailing  and  whole- 
some .spirit  and  attitude  toward  needed 
military  discipline. 

The  table  the  Senator  from  Colorado 


just  had  printed  in  the  Record  shows 
that  more  than  1.250.000  cases  withm 
the  pa.-)t  year  iiave  been  attended  to  by 
tiie  Army  itself,  made  up  of  various 
categories  for  legal  advice,  information, 
or  assistance  of  aome  kind  of  remedial 
help  m  this  general  field  which  was 
given  to  the  lamilies  of  the  men  who 
.ire  sening   m   our  military  services. 

It  shov.-s  whr.t  an  enormous  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  militaiy  to  meet  that 
responsibility.  It  also  shoAs  what  dc- 
iiiar.d  there  :-  I  want  everyone  to  ha\e 
their  letial  rit'hts.  My  point  is  that  it  is 
tune  to  cut  off  these  tiunus.  I  know  that 
tlie  militarj-.  as  the  record  v.il!  show,  and 
r.."=  I  know  from  their  attitude.  Las  been 
\en,-  ecnorous  in  this  matter  already. 

Another  question  is.  Wiierc  are  we 
noint:  to  draw  the  line  as  to  the  multitude 
of  ca;-es  whicii  can  be  brought  in? 

The  men  who  work  for  OEO  are  young 
lawyers  and  will  work  h.ard  for  anyone. 
I  am  not  attnckmg  the  OEO.  but  thesf 
men  would  naturally  like  to  do  business, 
and  they  would  like  to  ge'  into  thincs. 

Right  at  the  worst  part  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  when  our  casualties  were  near  the 
highest,  a  lawsuit  was  brou'jht  to  prevent 
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a  National  Guard  unit,  which  had  been 
called  up  for  duty,  from  being  sent  to 
Vietnam.  Tliat  case  went  as  far  as  a 
member  '■>!  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  who  is.sued  an  order  re- 
straining this  military  command,  which 
came  from  the  Commander  in  Chief — 
not  f xpressly  from  .lim.  but  that  was  his 
responsibility,  it  came  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — temporarily 
su.spending  this  lawful  military  order. 

Well,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  en- 
tirety, rever.sed  that  case.  But,  how  far 
are  we  gome  to  encourage  that  kind  of 
litipation?  Tiiere  are  a  great  multitude 
of  ca,'.cs  un  iliat  subiect,  I  believe  they 
are  alreaay  Ijcing  taken  care  of.  There 
IS  every  rea.sou  m  the  woild  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  respectfully  to  decline 
to  eo  into  this  matter. 

Thu.-,  under  the  provision  of  the  con- 
ference report,  and  the  law  agreed  on,  It 
would  not  come  into  being  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Deiense  apieed;  but  he  can 
be  told  to  come  in.  anywry.  icgardless  of 
what  his  judgment  may  be. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  this  kind  of 
Icislation  lecL'ives  the  meticulous  con- 
sideration we  ordinarily  accord  it. 

I  will  illustrate  it  by  this  conference 
report. 

Why.  last  evening,  about  6  o'clock,  we 
all  signed  the  conference  report  on  the 
HEW  appropriation  oill.  It  was  all  com- 
pleted and  leady  for  the  formalities  of 
being  enacted.  Still  today,  we  are  work- 
ing on  the  authorization  bill.  The  HEW 
bill  includes  appiopnations  for  the  OEO 
at  almost  the  tcp  amount.  Today,  after 
the  appropriation  bill  has  been  approved, 
except  for  the  technical  finalities,  we 
are  getting  around  to  the  authorization 
and  I  think  we  are  making  an  exception 
in  these  kinds  of  matters. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Secretary  of 
Defen:-e  may  be  directed  to  do.  If  he  is 
to  have  a  prn^ram  like  this,  I  think, 
frankly— and  I  am  not  looking  for  more 
work  for  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee—it  ought  to  have  the  direct  judgment 
of  the  Senators  who  have  responsibility 
in  that  committee,  before  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  military  have  to 
laun'-h  into  a  program  like  that  and  the 
.At:  provnations  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
lias  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  the  bill. 
That  is  what  the  conference  report  pro- 
;-c;  OS. 

K.vccpt  for  the  bare  judgment  of  the 
f-ecrctary  of  Di-fcnse,  which  could  be 
overruled  by  the  White  House,  this 
mea.surc  puts  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  that  business  and  makes  it  mandatory 
that  we  appropriate  money,  not  for 
OEO.  but  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  pay  the  bill.  That  is  why  I  say  the 
.Armed  Services  Committee  ought  to 
have  jurisdiction  of  this  matter, 

I  have  no  prievan:e — in  fact,  I  com- 
pliment liim— with  the  Senator  for 
wo:king  so  hard  on  it,  but  we  will  break 
down  the  jurisdictional  lines  of  this 
great  institution,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Sometimes  there  is  some  overlap- 
ping, but  I  think  this  year  demonstrates 
that  we  have  gotten  almost  into  a  reck- 
less abandonment  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
committees.  When  that  goes,  the  Sen- 
ate t'oes;  we  are  just  100  individuals,  al- 


most, unless  we  have  a  high  regard  for 
these  jurisdictional  matters. 

I  know,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  defeat  this  provi- 
sion in  the  conference  at  this  stage  of 
the  session,  but  if  it  v.ere  some  other 
time,  I  think  I  would  move  that  we  hav;i_ 
a  full  debate  on  this  matter,  and  at  least 
have  a  vote  on  it,  and  just  point  out 
where  we  are  going.  It  is  done,  but  I 
am  afraid  they  have  overexaggerated 
the  need  for  this  legal  relief  assistance. 
I  believe  the  system  already  in  vogue 
shows  that  there  have  been  1,250.000  in- 
stances— not  legal  cases,  but  instances — 
in  which  infonr.ation  for  lecal  relief  and 
legal  advice  and  all  other  Kinds  of  serv- 
ice have  been  .granted  in  1  year  in  the 
Army  alone, 

I  want  to  encourage  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  all  the  ii-teliigcnce  and 
sci-utiny  and  judgment  and  power  that 
is  in  being  in  his  olfice,  not  to  launch  and 
go  into  this  program  unless  he  is  fully 
convinced  of  the  need  and  necessity.  I 
think  his  best  course  v.ould  then  be  to 
get  a  communication  to  the  Congress  in 
some  way  that  'T  need  relief  alonpr  this 
line  and  I  want  it  for  ihe  military,  and 
the  militarj"  appropriation  should  pay 
the  bill." 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  say  we  are  just  dipping  in- 
to one  bucket  or  pot  of  money  and  put- 
ting it  in  another,  and  switching  back 
and  forth  between  the  departments. 
They  do  not  know  what  the  other  is 
doing.  One  pays  the  bill  and  the  other 
does  the  work.  I  do  not  want  us  to  en- 
mesh and  encumber  our  military  pro- 
grams with  that  pattern.  It  wii;  perhaps 
come  out  all  right  for  some  of  the  de- 
partments. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin a  question.  This  proposed  law  and 
this  arrangement  and  this  report  cer- 
tainly do  not  contemplate  any  kind  of 
proceeding  in  court-martial  cases,  or 
anything  like  that,  so  far  as  it  pertains 
to  a  man  in  the  service  charged  with  a 
military  offense.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  NELSON,  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion. The  issue  was  not  specifically  raised; 
but,  in  the  context  of  the  discussion,  we 
were  talking  about  the  kind  of  case  in 
which  the  poverty  client  qualifies  for  as- 
sistance from  OEO  legal  services  right 
now.  No  one  in  the  conference  raised 
that  question,  and  I  would  assume  there 
was  no  intent  in  anyone's  mind  that  it  be 
extended  to  such  a  case. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
apparently  wants  to  say  something  about 
that. 

I  think  everybody  here  would  agree 
that  including  in  the  OEO  bill  anything 
which  might  involve  legal  services  pro- 
grams in  court-martial  proceedings 
would  be  an  unacceptable  invasion  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  wonder  if  I  may  ad- 
dress some  further  questions  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

As  I  ur.derstand  the  intent  of  this 
provision  and  what  the  conferees  un- 
derstood, it  is  not  to  come  into  opera- 
tion unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
his  own  delibei'ation  and  in  his  owti  judg- 


ment, should  decide  that  It  should  be 
done  and  should  be  paid  for  out  of  those 
funds,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  military  service  and  the  in- 
dividual concerned,  and  further  such 
fimds  are  appropriated. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. We  have  several  members  of  the 
conference  committee  present.  If  I  re- 
spond incorrectly,  they  will  correct  me. 
It  was  repeatedly  said  on  both  sides — 
and  I  thought  Mr.  Carey  himself  said — 
that  if  the  Pentagon  says  "No,"  refuses 
to  reach  agreement,  or  If  the  Secretary-  of 
Defense  refuses  to  reach  agreement  on 
funding,  that  is  the  end  of  it 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  we  can  affirm  it  on  this 
side? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  but  first  I  want  to 
develop  this  a  little  more.  I  address  these 
questions  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin l>ecause  I  understand  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees. 

So  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  at  least,  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  have  to 
make  this  independent  judgment  that 
It  would  be  to  strengthen  the  military 
and  also  the  welfare  of  the  individuals 
concerned,  not  on  each  case,  but  before 
he  went  into  the  program, 

Mr,  NELSON.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
there  was  no  disagreement  on  that  be- 
cause .-.everal  Members  said  that,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  declines  to  do  it. 
declines  to  assume  responsibility,  de- 
clines to  reach  an  agreement  on  fund- 
ing the  additional  payment  that  OEO 
might  become  responsible  for,  the  provi- 
sion would  be  null  and  void. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  That  is  a  very  wise  de- 
cision If  we  are  going  to  have  any  at  all. 
Where  is  the  poverty  line?  We  say,  "If 
it  comes  within  the  poverty  line."  What 
IS  the  standard,  so  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, as  to  where  the  poverty  line  is? 
Mr.  NELSON.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
a  poverty  index  was  established  by  OEO. 
Right  now  soldiers  and  their  families 
are  currently  eligible  for  OEO  legal  serv- 
ices if  they  meet  the  poverty  standard, 
as  is  any  other  citizen  of  the  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  who  come  with- 
in that  definition  already  have  that 
service  available? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  What  additional  serv- 
ice does  this  bill  give? 

Mr.  NELSON,  It  does  not  add  any 
service  that  they  otherwise  are  not  now 
eligible  for. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  did  not  con- 
duct hearings.  This  matter  was  not  in 
our  proposal.  I  guess  the  concern  was 
this:  Mr,  Carey  looked  at  this,  appar- 
ently delved  into  it,  and  felt  that  there 
are  many  famlhes  of  servicemen  who 
really  cannot  get  these  services  because 
there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  OEO 
legal  services  program.  I  think  he  dis- 
cussed this  issue  with  the  Pentagon.  The 
Pentagon  was  aware  of  that. 

I  think  the  intent  here  was  to  give 
this  issue  .<^ome  viability,  to  encourage, 
hopefully,  the  Defense  Department  or 
OEO  to  undertake  the  responsibility  to 
service  these  families.  Members  of  the 
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House  said  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee that  they  get  loads  of  letters— for  ex- 
ample, a  letter  from  a  wife  who  was 
going  to  be  evicted  from  her  home  and 
whose  husband  was  overseas.  She  was 
in  the  poverty  level  and  she  could  not 
get  any  legal  assistance. 

It  was  that  kmd  of  thing.  They  may 
not  be  anywhere  near  a  military  base. 
That  was  the  kind  of  problem  that  was 
discussed  in  conference. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point '• 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  in  a  moment.  If  they  are  already 
eligible,  why  add  this  program?  Is  It 
Just  to  get  the  bill  paid'' 

Mr.  NELSON  I  do  not  like  to  try  to 
speak  for  Mr.  Carey,  but 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Who? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Representative  Carey. 
who  was  the  .sponsor  of  the  provision  In 
the  bill  passed  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  the  Str.ator  has 
an  idea,  though.  Why  this  program.  If 
they  already  have  the  service  available? 
Is  It  jusrto  (?et  the  money  to  pay  for  if 
Is  that  why  it  is  put  over  in  the  mili- 
tary? It  IS  a  matter  of  judamcnt.  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  the  fact  is  that 
if  everyone  who  was  eligible,  who  might 
be  eligible,  were  to  go  to  OEO,  OEO 
would  say,  'We  do  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  the  personnel  in  legal 
services  programs  that  would  be  neces- 
.>ar>-  "  The  feeling  was  that  if  they  were 
to  extend  services  to  military  personnel 
and  ttieir  dependents,  they  ought  to  iiave 
the  funds  to  do  it. 

There  :s  one  further  ix)int.  The  Sen- 
ator is  probably  familiar  with  a  letter  to 
Mr  Albert  QriE  of  November  19.  1969. 
in  behalf  of  the  Secretan--  of  Defense, 
from  the  Gent-ral  Counsel  s  Office  of  the 
Department  ot  Defense  He  wrote  saying 
that  as  :he  Senator  well  knows,  they  are 
evaluating  :his  problem  now.  and  one  of 
the  difflculties  is  the  limitation  on  the 
kmd  of  -services  that  they  can  actually 
give  to  militar>'  personnel  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  General  Counsel  says: 

One  of  the  more  significant  limitations  is 
that  military  ieajal  otflcers  m  the  main  are 
limited  to  providing  office  advice,  including 
prepariiClon  of  some  iesal  documents,  and 
are  unable  to  represent  their  clients  lu  court 
proceedlnfcis  ir  other  legal  proceedings  or  to 
negotiate  fully  in  their  behalf  with  .idver- 
sartes. 

Later  I  .shall  ask  that  the  entire  letter 
of  the  General  Counsel  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defeiw  be  printed  at  an  appropriate 
point  in  the  Record. 

Then  the  General  Counsel  goes  on  to 
say  that  they  have  had  a  studj'  prroup, 
and  It  has  explored  this  problem,  and 
that — let  me  read  further  from  the 
letter: 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  study 
i<roup  proposed  that  efforts  be  made.  In  ccxnp- 
eratlon  »1th  cl'.'lUan  bar  associations,  to  ex- 
pand the  military  legal  assistance  prugriuns 
io  that  military  legal  officers  could  provide 
more  complete  legal  services  to  military  per- 
sonnel—In  particular  those  In  the  lower  en- 
listed pay  grades.  This  recommendation  was 
appro%'ed  by  the  .Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense '  Manpower  and  Reserve  Aflalrs )  and 
In  October  1969  the  military  departmenM 
were  asked  to  undertake  steps  to  implement 


this  recominendatlon  If  these  efforts  are 
successful.  It  l.s  envisioned  that  In  certain 
ca«es  military  legal  officers  would  be  per- 
mitted to  prepare  and  tile  pleadings  In  civil- 
ian courts.  neeiollHte  in  behalf  of  clients, 
ind  make  lourt  ippearances.  In  short,  if  the 
>'!Tort8  now  underway  are  successful,  the 
,Toup  of  ;)eop:e  3.iu(?ht  to  be  benetlied  by  the 
amendment  In  question — 

Refernnk;  to  Mr.  Carey's  amendment, 
winch  the  Senator  is  discussing — 
A  luld  be  taken  .^.ire  of  under  the  military 
iiaslstance  pri>gTams  We  believe  that  It 
would  t)e  preferable  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  provide  this  service  to  Us  per- 
sonnel than  to  have  them  using  progr^ons 
operated  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Colorado  argued 
very  stionuly  asainst  any  provision  at 
all.  That  is  the  rca.son  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  in.si.sted  that  this  program  not 
be  mitlatt'd  in  any  way  unless  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Defense  agreed,  and  agreed  to 
fund  It ;  and  then,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
in  the  manaijer's  report  on  the  House 
side,  they  state  very  clearly  that  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  section  to  sup- 
plant anything  which  the  Secretary  of 
Def erase  inav  be  doini?;  it  is  only  as  an 
alternative  that  the  Secretary  might 
(.oiLsider. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  explanation.  He  has  made  some  very 
good  ixjints. 

But  I  lio  back  to  my  original  question: 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  tlie  main  reason 
for  creating  this  program  in  this  way. 
after  all.  is  to  get  the  money  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  rather  than  let 
the  OEO  pay  the  bill? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  assume  that  that 
i>  the  reason. 

Mr   STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  expect  to  detain 
•he  Senate  verv  mu/h  longer,  but  let  me 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  this  table 
which  has  been  inserted  in  the  Record 
.-peaki;  nnlv  for  the  Army  alone. 

So.  JiLst  the  Army  alone,  last  year  had 
1.230.000  ca^es  m  which  thev  rendered 
this  a-ssi^tance — lUst  one  of  the  military 
services— and  I  should  like  to  list  .some 
of  the  types  t>f  cases.  They  have  it  out- 
lined here. 

Cases  mvoh mg  adoptions  and  changes 
of  name — they  give  the  exact  numt)er — 
citizenship  and  naturalization;  ci\il 
rigiiUs  or  domestic  relations  and  pater- 
nity— ^116,000  cases  on  that  alone:  non- 
■upport.  27,000;  personal  finance,  insur- 
ance, and  so  torth.  26.000  cases;  personal 
properly,  autos.  and  so  forth.  79.000 
cases;  jKJwers  of  attorney,  162.000  cases: 
real  property  sales,  leases,  and  so  forch — 
now  we  come  to  evictions — the  Army 
alone  had  44.000  cases  of  that  kind  with- 
in the  12-inorth  period  ending  June  ao. 
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Taxation  of  all  kinds.  133.000  cases. 
They  are  the  income  tax  problems.  I  sup- 
po.se.  I  am  stating  round  nimibers  only. 

Torts — which,  as  we  all  know,  are  per- 
sonal wrongs — 20.000  cases;  will  and 
estates.  120,000  cases;  and  miscellaneous. 
361,000  cases. 

So,  there  are  the  facts.  The  Army  alone 
IS  rendering  that  much  service,  and  it  Is 
agreed  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  main  purpose  here  Is  Just  to  get 
the  money. 


As  I  say,  we  have  an  appropriation  bill 
already  agreed  to,  ahead  of  the  author- 
ization bill.  OEO  is  getting  all  it  asks 
for,  but  If  there  is  a  real  reason  for  this 
service.  I  would  certainly  help  sponsor 
the  appropriations. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  One  other  point.  Tliere 
have  been  no  hearings  on  this.  The  Sen- 
ator pointed  out  that  he  supposed  I  was 
familiar  with  a  letter  of  November  19. 
I  am  not  famUiar  with  it.  But  there  have 
been  no  hearings,  and  no  real  record  on 
this  thing,  through  which  one  could  ob- 
tain the  facts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  asked  me  to  yield.  I 
vield  first  to  him. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  just 
one  point  in  support  of  the  Senator's 
argument,  which  I  wanted  to  point  out, 
and  that  is,  coming  as  I  do  from  an  area 
of  considerable  military  installation,  one 
sees  people  falling  between  two  stool?, 
as  it  were.  They  may  be  removed  a  little 
bit  from  where  legal  services  are  avail- 
able; for  example,  a  20-mlle  ride,  while 
It  seem.s  like  nothing  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  can  be  an  expense  for  a 
woman  without  a  car.  Her  husband  may 
be  overseas,  and  she  may  not  be  able  to 
use  the  military  services  available,  and 
mav  not  be  aware  of  the  OEO  ser\1ces. 

Also,  at  some  places  and  times,  one 
finds  that  the  military  is  not  as  compe- 
tent in  this  lecal  .services  area  as  In  oth- 
ers. I  think  Senators  will  find  a  certain 
spottiness  in  the  way  the  service  Is  ren- 
dered. 

I  had  not  thought  about  this  problem 
imtll  it  was  discussed  In  conference,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  that  this  provision  misht 
help  the  people  who  fall  between  the  two 
stools  of  the  military  legal  assistance  and 
the  OEO  legal  assistance. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Well,  I  certainly 
want  them  to  have  all  the  assistance  they 
justifiably  need,  and  as  conveniently  as 
tK>ssiblc.  but  if  we  turn  it  over  to  OEO 
lawyers  luid  have  someone  else  paying  the 
bill."  we  are  not  only  going  to  have  a  bill 
run  up,  but  we  are  likely  to  have  dupli- 
cation of  services,  and  everything  else, 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  to  me  for  .iust  a  moment' 

Mr.  S'TENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EXDMINICK.  I  have  been  listening 
with  tireat  interest,  because  the  chaimian 
has  expressed  many  of  the  feelings  I  my- 
self have  on  this  issue.  I  have  decided  to 
oiTer  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions, and  I  will  request  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  motion  will  Include  striking  this 
particular  provision,  as  well  as  striking 
one  other  and  putting  back  one  Senate- 
passed  provision. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  it 
was  not  my  purpose  in  any  way  to  inter- 
rupt him.  However,  as  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  and 
as  I  did  sign  the  report,  I  was  only  trying 
to  lock  in,  as  It  were,  the  explanations 
which  were  made  by  our  chairman. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  certainly  did  not  ignore 
him.  I  did  not  realize  he  was  present. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  this  question  and  then  deal 
with  the  whole  report.  Speaking  now  as  a 
lawyer,  just  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  a  lawyer.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
real  issue  is  really  court  appearance  In 
the  cases  which  are  cognizable  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  They  are  cases  for 
veterans  and  servicemen  that  are  cog- 
nizable under  the  following  headings  and 
are  committed  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  vocational 
education  and  reeducation  of  veterans; 
medical  and  training  for  veterans;  sol- 
diers and  sailors  civil  relief;  and  read- 
justment of  servicemen  to  civilian  life. 

Those  are  the  foiu-  categories  which 
give  veterans  affairs  jurisdiction,  which 
is  headed  in  the  other  body  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee. 

The  real  gist  of  the  problem,  however, 
was  not  in  tlie  bill.  And  I  do  not  think 
we  would  have  had  it  if  it  had  not  been 
raised  in  conference.  That  is  the  inability 
of  military  oCQcers  to  apjiear  in  court  In 
civil  cases  and  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
court,  because  often  they  are  admitted  in 
different  States,  or  for  other  reasons  are 
not  acceptable  in  the  particular  place 
where  the  veterans  problems  or  those  of 
his  family  occur. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  OEO,  25 
percent  of  their  legal  services  csises  are 
court  cases.  That  means  that  one-fourth 
of  their  caseload  is  in  the  courts. 

This  bears  very  materially,  therefore, 
on  the  letter  which  was  written  by  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Army  which  has 
now  been  printed  in  the  Record.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  real  place  in  which  there  is 
a  lacuna  or  interspace  is  the  limitation 
with  respect  to  the  military  ofiQcers  who 
are  limited  in  many  cases  to  providing 
ofiace  advice. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are  trying  to 
provide  an  interim  plan  under  which  cer- 
tain legal  services  would  be  provided  and 
this  missing  element  would  be  supplied 
until  such  time  as  the  Army  services 
catch  up  with  the  requirements  of  their 
personnel. 

As  to  the  compensation  which  is  in- 
volved. I  think  the  Senator  is  absolutely 
right.  It  would  have  been  better  since  we 
are  rendering  all  the  legal  service  to  the 
poverty  program,  to  have  an  autonomous 
poverty  program  financing  the  arrange- 
ment. 

The  difficulty  arose  through  the  fact 
that  neither  the  poverty  budget  nor  their 
budget  for  legal  services  nor  the  incidence 
in  our  bill — and  there  we  get  into  the 
timelag  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi mentions  of  appropriations  pre- 
ceding, as  it  were,  the  final  authorizing 
legislation — had  caught  up  with  each 
other.  Again,  as  an  interim  proposition, 
we  had  to  place  reliance  on  the  resources 
which  might  be  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

If  both  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Director  of  the  OEO  are  really  satis- 
fied that  there  is  an  area  which  does  not 
include  courts  martial  and  does  not  in- 
clude  the  status  of   the  soldier  as  a 


soldier — and  I  confirm  that  on  the  part 
of  the  minority,  as  the  chairman  has  on 
the  part  of  the  majority — but  in  which 
there  is  a  lacls.  of  jixstice  or  equity  in 
respect  of  the  serviceman  and  his  family 
as  to  which  something  ought  to  be  done, 
then  they  can  proceed  to  fill  that  vacant 
place. 

If  they  find  that  is  not  so  and  that  the 
superior  public  policy  requires  that  it  be 
denied  for  the  time  being  because  the 
Armed  Forces  have  not  quite  caught  up 
with  that  particular  problem,  I  assume 
then  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  wUl 
say,  "I  am  sorry.  I  am  not  going  to  act," 

I  think  that  might  be  a  little  better 
thsoi  taking  some  absolutely  rigid  stand 
and  sajdng  no  imder  all  circiunstances. 

However,  if  they  agree  that  there  is 
an  extraordinary  need  and  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it,  we  can  expect 
and  hope  that  they  will  do  their  utmost 
to  do  it. 

I  hope  very  much  that  that  may  be  a 
reasonable  reconciliation  of  the  points 
made  by  the  conference  report  and,  also 
I  think,  the  quite  proper  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  we  do  not  want 
to  introduce  another  echelon  of  litigation 
that  will  embroil  the  military  service 
and  adversely  affect  military  morale,  and 
military  discipline. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator,  having  signed 
the  repKjrt  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, that  we  had  no  such  thought  in  mind 
in  doing  so. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

Representative  Hugh  Carey  was  ex- 
pressing his  honest  and  sincere  concern 
about  affording  a  fair  opportunity  for 
servicemen's  families  to  be  represented, 
just  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  like  to  have  them  represented. 

If  this  matter  had  been  raised  in  the 
committee  on  our  side,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  on  our  committee,  representing 
either  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
side,  would  have  consented  to  putting  in 
anything  in  the  Senate  bill  when  v.-e  were 
considering  it  here,  since  the  issue  ought 
to  be  considered  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  And  that  was  our  attitude, 
strongly  expressed  through  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  at  all 
times. 

I  interpret  the  provision  we  are  dis- 
cussing as  a  section  to  encourage  the 
Defense  Department  to  do  something 
more  about  legal  assistance  for  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents. 

Mr.  JA"VTrS.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
interpretation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  interpret  it  as  being  a 
section  which  everyone  agrees  means 
that  if  Defense  refuses  to  do  it,  that  is 
all. 

That  is  my  interpretation  of  the  con- 
versation that  went  on  in  conference 
committee,  that  the  intent  was  to  en- 
coiu-age  them.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense says  no,  there  is  nothing  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  can  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  add  one 
other  dimension  to  that.  If  both  agreed 
that  there  were  extreme  hardship  and 
there  was  a  vacant  si>ace  where  people 
were  not  represented,  in  view  of  the  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  military  officers 


to  supply  legal  service — for  example,  ap- 
pearances In  local  courts — then  I  think 
we  would  have  the  right  to  express  the 
hope  that  something  would  be  done.  Our 
provision  is  intended  to  induce  both  the 
Director  and  the  Secretary,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  manifest  need  which  our  mili- 
tary services  carmot  fill,  to  see  If  it  could 
be  filled  by  agreement  between  them. 
That  is  the  one  dimension  I  would  add. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
letter  referred  to  earlier  from  the  Acting 
General  Coimsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  Mr.  Quie,  the  Defense  De- 
partment concedes  that  there  Is  an  area 
of  great  need  here.  There  is  an  area  of 
need  here  that  cannot  be  denied  and 
which  the  Defense  Department  asserts 
continues  to  be  unmet. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  I  think  that 
what  we  have  all  said  Is  not  disagreeable 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  He  does 
not  object  to  It.  However,  silence  is  not 
consent. 

I  might  point  out  that  I  think  we 
have  presented  a  situation  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  agreement,  and  probably  re- 
quires agreement,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
present  a  framework  in  which  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Director  of  OEO  may  be  brought 
about. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  because  it  shows 
that  the  Defense  Department  agrees  that 
there  is  a  serious  area  of  concern. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

General  Coiinsei.  of  the 

Department  of  Detense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  19, 1969. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Qtnx, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Quie:  Secretary  Lialrd  has  a^ked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  dated  November 
6,  1969,  requesting  comments  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  section  222(a)  (3)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  establish 
eligibility  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  Immediate  families  who  are  "living 
In  poverty"  to  obtain  legal  services  in  certain 
cases  under  programs  established  under  the 
Economic  Opporttmlty  Act  of  1964.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  recognizes  and  supports 
those  objectives  of  the  proposed  amendment 
which  are  Intended  to  make  available  more 
complete  legal  services  for  certain  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents. 

For  many  years  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments has  operated  a  legal  assistance 
program  for  members  of  the  military  services 
and  their  dependents.  These  legal  assistance 
programs  are  operated  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cates General  of  the  respective  military  de- 
partments and  are  administered  by  military 
legal  officers.  Admittedly,  these  programs 
have  certain  limitations  which  impair  their 
effectiveness  and  make  it  Impossible  for  com- 
plete legal  services  to  be  provided.  One  of 
the  more  significant  limitations  Is  that  mili- 
tary legal  officers  In  the  main  are  limited  to 
providing  office  advice,  including  preparation 
of  some  legal  documents,  and  are  unable  to 
represent  their  clients  in  court  proceedings 
or  other  legal  proceedings  or  to  negotiate 
fully  In  their  behalf  with  adversaries.  These 
limitations  are  due  to  a  number  of  factors 
including  the  attitude  of  the  organized  civil- 
ian bar  regarding  such  matters.  These  re- 
strictions have  been  a  source  of  concern  and 
some  frustration  to  military  legal  officers  who 
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would    like   to   provide   more   complete   legal 
services  to  their  cUenw. 

The  prjole.-iis  p<jMSd  Dy  ifie  aforementioned 
Umuar^oni  on  mUitary  iCKal  4«sl3'ance  pro- 
grims  were  recognize^  In  d  Defence  Depart- 
ment snidy  xhlcb  was  concluded  '.n  October 
1968  Thit  stujy  explored  problems  relating 
tt)  military  .awver  prociiremen'  retentl' n 
iud  utilization  and  included  a  io<.lt  it  var- 
ious problem.-;  per-alning  o  lae  rendering  '  * 
leijal  services  m  general  One  of  the  recom- 
me.idatioiis  jf  the  itudy  group  proposed  tnat 
•fTurta  t,e  made,  .n  .ocpera-.ton  with  clvilun 
b.ir  fcisoclAii.^ns.  uj  expand  the  military  leg.il 
aasn-ance  prosfr-uns  so  ihat  military  i  -gal 
offl -^rs  could  provide  more  complete  legal 
serv.ces  t<3  militarv  personnel— in  partioti.  ir 
those  in  the  lower  enlisted  pay  grades  Tais 
recommendation  was  approved  hy  the  A-ioiat- 
ant  he.retAry  of  Deiense  .\;anpower  ma  He- 
serve  AiTairs.  and  In  October  1989  the  mili- 
tary deparments  were  a.-.lted  to  in.if.-TTjce 
steps  to  Implement  this  recommendat.in  I.' 
these  efforts  are  successful,  it  l«  envisioned 
tha-  :n  cer-ain  cases  milit«t.-,-  lej;al  officers 
would  be  permitted  to  prepare  and  file  plead- 
ings in  civilian  courts,  negotiate  in  bchair  ol 
clients,  and  make  ?.oi..-t  Appearances  In 
short,  if  the  efforts  now  underway  are  suc- 
ces-^ful  the  group  of  people  sought  to  be 
ber.efl-ed  by  the  .imendment  m  qaestlca 
Woild  be  taken  care  o.'  under  'he  military 
assl.-tauce  prog.-.uns  We  believe  that  .t  *■  .uid 
be  prelerable  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  provide  this  service  to  us  personnel  than 
to  have  t.-iem  using  programs  operatecj  by  ;he 
Office  of  Economic  Opp<:.rtur.itv  Acc.-.rdin^lv. 
the  Department  of  Defense  recommends 
against  the  adoption  of  the  amendmen' 
Sincerely 

L.    Nkderleh.ser. 
Acting  Gem"ii  C'junsel. 

ALBERT  H.  QUCE 

Mr  JAVITS  The  Senator  is  correct. 
e.specially  when  it  ls  coupled  «'ith  the 
fact  that  25  percent  of  the  le-^al  .services 
rendered  by  the  OEO  legal  .service  pro- 
gram con?i.sts  of  appearance  m  court. 

Mr.  MONDALE  One  point  that  I  tnink 
evei-yone  aijreed  on  is  that  the  ;mall 
funding  of  the  OEO  legal  services  pro- 
gram today  makes  it  impossib'e  fiir  them 
to  move  into  this  field  any  more  than 
they  are  now.  without  some  source  of  ad- 
ditional support. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  think  that  Is  a  very  fair 
statement. 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  bnefly  to  the  conference  leport 
lUself.  which  I  signed,  which  Senator 
Procty  su'ned.  and  which  Senator 
McRPHY  and  Senator  Dominick  did  not 
sign. 

To  me.  it  is  not  necessarily  the  hap- 
piest compromue.  but.  so  hard  foiwht 
was  this  conference — and  it  is  not  un- 
usual- -that  in  my  judgment  it  is  the  bc-^t 
resfilution  of  the  differing  points  of  view 
that  can  be  obtained  to  get  the  legisla- 
tion underway. 

I  should  like  :o  affirm  that  if  there  :s 
a  moc.on  to  recommit,  I  think  the  mam 
ar'.,'ument  the  Senate  has  to  decide  is 
whether  or  not  we  can  get  any  further  or 
make  any  real  basic  change,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  authorizing  legislation,  or 
whether  it  would  really  just  throw  the 
whole  thing  up  m  the  a^r  for  a  very  cr>n- 
siderable  time  It  is  .ilmost  inconceivable, 
considering  the  substantive  nature  of 
the  diffeiL-nces.  that  we  can  get  together 
in  2\  houi-b  or  over  the  weekend  and  uito 
Monday  night,  which  is  probably  the  out- 
side time.  I  .saw  the  conference.  It  went 
on  for  a  considerable  period  of  time    It 


deals  with  substantive  policy  issues  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  resolving  the  difTerence 
between  $1  billion  and  $11  bilUon,  where 
men  probably  can  get  together  m  a  brief 
time  I  believe  that  once  you  shatter 
this,  you  will  Mist  have  the  continuing 
resolution,  rather  than  a  substantive 
mandat*'  upon  which  the  agency  can 
proceed 

I  believe  deeply  that  public  policy  is 
greater  in  terms  of  giving  the  agency  a 
legal  basis  upon  which  to  proceed  and 
plan  than  the  other  way.  for  this  reason: 
This  IS  the  first  bill  for  the  OEO  that 
characterizes  what  this  administration 
wants  It  to  be  With  this  administration, 
the  concept  is  that  it  is  es.sentially  an 
agency  for  innovation  and  local  action 
Also,  that  those  elements  winch  are  m 
traditional  departmental  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility in  education  and.  for  ex- 
ample— shall  go  over  to  traditional  de- 
partments which  administer  programs  in 
those  areas,  but  that  this  relief  of  re- 
sponsibility on  OEOs  part  brings  with  it 
a  break -our  m  terms  of  innovation  and 
local  initiative  Those  are  the  distin- 
guished ch.aractenstics  of  the  OEO  to  bf. 
as  the  administration  sees  it. 

Naturally,  it  requires  an  enormous 
labor,  in  order  to  bring  about  that  change 
of  char.'icter;  and  the  sooner  the  agency 
can  ;ret  on  with  this  effort  the  sooner 
it  will  be  likely  to  be  a  success  along  this 
new  line  of  policy. 

One  other  thing  which  I  think  ex- 
perienc.'d  men  in  this  Chamber  will 
understand  is  that  if  you  leave  an  agency 
like  thus  up  in  the  air.  an  agency  like  this, 
where  the  work  is  pretty  tough,  you 
jeopardize  very  .seriously  its  best  person- 
nel. Tlie  one  thiiii,'  that  i.s  indispen.'-able 
is  the  human  equation.  If  you  e.xpect  to 
keep  the  good  people  in  OEO  or  to  attract 
iTood  pe<jple  to  OEO  because  of  its  in- 
novative character,  you  have  to  mve 
them  some  feeling  of  certainty  and  of 
the  framewoik  in  which  they  work.  I  lo 
not  think  anyone  expect  that  in  the 
poverty  area  they  are  going  to  stay  on 
the  job  because  they  get  big  pay.  if  they 
are  good  people,  or  because  the  work  is 
very  pleasant  Tlie  work  is  probably 
pretty  tough  They  are  dealing  with  the 
most  difHcult  el';'ment^  in  our  communi- 
ties. So  I  deeply  feel  that  on  tiiat  ground. 
if  we  can  pr.sibiv  do  it.  if  a  Member  can 
reconcile  it  with  his  conscience,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  will  be  on  the  opponents 
lo  show  why  we  should  not  put  a  firm 
base  of  authority  unier  this  asrency 

Now  to  proceed  to  the  merits.  As  I  see 
them,  the  main  points  in  this  measure 
relate  to  the  issue  of  flexibility,  which  I 
have  described.  This  was  probably  as 
hotly  contested  an  aspect  of  the  confer- 
ence as  there  was  and  it  related  to  the 
question  of  how  to  transform  tiiis  agency 
to  an  innovative  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  one  which  could  most  encour- 
age effort  at  the  1.  i  ai  level  Ther»'tore. 
the  transfer  provisions  which  are  con- 
ta.ned  in  the  law — the  degree  of  flexi- 
bility which  you  would  have  between 
programs — became  supremely  Important. 
There,  I  think,  a  very  fair  adjustment 
was  made  It  was  very  difficult  adjust- 
ment to  make  for  both  sides.  The  un- 
limited flexibility  which  we  had  collided 
with  the  extremely  limited  flexibility  In 


the  House  bill,  which  did  not  change  the 
10-percent  add-on  provision  of  current 
law. 

We  reconciled  that  by  agreeing  that 
we  (iUglit  to  liave  the  maximum  flexi- 
bility for  programs  In  their  Infancy,  and 
we  set  that  ceiling  at  $10  million.  Under 
the  bill,  any  program  that  is  $10  million 
or  less  can  be  increased  by  100  percent. 
In  the  case  of  more  settled  programs, 
above  that  figure,  we  limited  the  add-ori 
to  35  percent 

To  me.  that  was  one  of  the  very  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  conference,  and  I 
think  the  arrangement  was  very  hard 
fought  and  very  difficult  to  arrive  at.  I 
doubt  that  we  could  have  agreed  at  all 
had  we  not  been  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion: and  finally,  at  the  very  last  minute, 
we  did  come  to  this  agreement.  I  am  not 
happy  about  It.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  right  and  that  the  agency 
would  be  infinitely  more  creative  If  the 
add-on  possibilities  were  unlimited.  But 
we  live  in  a  practical,  working  world, 
and  I  think  we  have  made  a  real  achieve- 
ment in  terms  of  the  Senate's  original 
position  In  getting  the  House  to  accept 
a  100-percent  add-on  where  the  program 
does  not  exceed  $10  million  and  to  ac- 
cept triple  the  figure  the  House  had  in 
mind  where  the  programs  were  over  $10 
million. 

The  second  matter  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  ver>-  serious  was  the  question 
of  hx'al.  State,  and  mimicipal  adminis- 
tration Tliis  Is  a  ver>-  big  one.  because 
It  may  be  recalled  that  :n  1967  there  was 
a  verv  izreat  struggle  in  the  Congress  on 
the  poverty  amendment  to  transfer  prac- 
tically all  administration  to  the  States: 
the  oppo-ition  to  that,  in  which  I  joined, 
w.as  equally  dctennined.  It  did  not  hap- 
pen, but  It  was  a  veiy  close  call.  This 
question  still  cbtair.s — now  in  even 
sharper  forus — because  non-  the  agency 
is  essentially  an  innovative  and  experi- 
mental agency,  and  there  i.<;  all  the  more 
reason  for  giving  it  great  flexibility 
rather  than  tying  it  down  to  State  vetoes 
or  a  priority  or  preference  to  State  ad- 
ministration 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  writ-e  their  own 
manau'er-  repoTt  and  that  all  we  can  do 
IS  oxpre's  our  intr'niion  on  th"  floor. 
I  tluiiK  It  IS  •  cry  iinrortant  to  .see  wheth- 
er or  not  the  view  of  the  conferees  in  the 
Senate  coincides  with  the  view  of  the 
manai-'ers  n\  the  part  of  the  House  in  le- 
specl  of  a  matter  ot  intent.  I  should  like 
to  read  to  the  Senate,  on  this  question  of 
.idmmi:  li.ition  which  is  .o  criticraiy  im- 
l^ortant.  how  the  Hoiuse  managers  con- 
clude their  iTport.  They  say: 

It  must  be  quite  clear  that  .St.ite  dnmina- 
tlon  over  program  planning,  conception,  or 
administration  is  not  Intended  h\.\  changes 
in  policy  or  reyuUtu.ni  that  would  establish 
a  preference  for  State  rataer  than  local  de- 
terminaiiou  and  local  control  of  c.mnninlty 
action  programs  will  be  inconsistent  with 
the  intention  of  Congress 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  consists 
of  two  Houses  We  must  assume  that 
when  iJie  House  has  approved  iho  con- 
ference report  this  represents  the  inten- 
tion of  the  House  as  expressed  by  its 
managers. 

But  if  I  were  asked  to  Interpret  it— 
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and  I  greatly  appreciate  the  view  of  the 
principal  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee or  his  designee — it  is  my  concept 
that  what  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  estab- 
lish the  most  efficient  and  creative  solu- 
tion. 

I  would  say,  interpreting  the  views 
which  are  implied  in  this  report,  that 
both  House  and  Senate  conferees  would 
agree  that  State  domination  is  not  in- 
tended. On  the  other  hand.  I  would  not 
wish  the  implication  that  there  is  an 
existing  preference  for  local  determina- 
tion and  local  control.  To  the  extent  that 
the  House  managers  imply  support  for  an 
arbitrary  preference  for  local  commu- 
nity administration — that,  too,  should  be 
rebutted. 

I  rather  think  what  we  want  is  a  wide 
open  field  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
preference  but  in  which  there  shall  be 
no  domination  or  compulsion  or  guide- 
lines that  it  must  be  a  State  or  local  con- 
trol or  a  municipal  administration  that 
has  priority:  but  whatever  creatively  Is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree. 
Actually,  what  the  conference  commit- 
tee did  in  effect,  was  not  to  change  the 
law.  but  to  keep  the  law  as  it  was  and  is 
relating  to  community  action  programs — 
community  based  and  operated  pro- 
grams. There  has  been  no  change  at  all. 
Tlie  purposed  Quie-Green  amendment 
to  drastically  increase  State  control  over 
these  programs  was  defeated  in  the 
House. 

The  Murphy  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to 
•:ivf>  nonovcrridable  Governors'  veto  pow- 
er over  the  legal  services  program  was 
dropped  in  conference. 

So.  in  effect,  there  is  no  change.  The 
law  is  as  it  has  been  since  the  1967 
amendments,  set  forth  in  section  210(a) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and 
there  is  no  change  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Except  that  the  legal 
services  program  is  made  nondelegable. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes,  but,  in  terms  of 
local  or  State  control,  the  law  is  the 
same. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  It  does  not  change 
tlie  situation  on  local  or  State  control 
even  as  to  legal  sen'ices. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. As  the  Senator  knows  the  nondele- 
gability of  legal  services  was  adopted  to 
prevent  it  from  being  delegated  to  an- 
other Federal  agency  of  Government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
think  that  .spells  it  out  accurately.  We  do 
not  want  any  implication  that  there  is  a 
preference  for  anyone  and  the  Director 
of  OEO.  subject  to  our  legislative  over- 
si,?ht,  will  call  them  as  he  sees  them  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  job  that  can  be 
done. 

I  have  one  other  point  and  then 
I  ''hall  be  finished.  My  point  relates  to 
manpower  training,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  Again,  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  express  them- 
selves as  follows: 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are 
fiillv  aware  that  the  Director  has  delegated 
■0  the  Secretary  of  Lab  r  authority  to  carry 
on  programs  .  imllar  to  those  provided  for 
in  this  new  pai  t.  The  conferees  agreed  that 


those  existing  programs  could  continue  to 
be  carried  particularly,  but  not  exclusively, 
In  connection  with  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment programs,  and  that  the  scojje  of  their 
activities  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  additional  provision.  It 
had  been  the  plan  of  most  of  the  House  Man- 
agers that  the  Director  would  be  directed  to 
retain,  rather  than  delegate,  this  new  au- 
thority. 

They  did  not  insist,  however,  that  he  do 
so;  but  they  do  Insist  that  these  programs 
and  other  manpower  and  job  programs  be 
carried  on  as  originally  conceived  and  de- 
signed by  the  Congress,  that  there  be  no 
reduction  in  their  magnitude,  that  recent 
limitations  on  eligibility  (such  as  those  deal- 
ing with  older  workers)  be  removed,  that  the 
"New  Careers"  program  retain  real  substance 
and  not  be  limited  to  public  serrtce  activi- 
ties, that  substantive  efforts  such  as  those 
going  on  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  be 
encouraged  to  improve  and  continue.  In 
short,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
win  insist  that  the  policies  and  purposes 
enunciated  by  the  Congress  be  adhered  to.  It 
is  their  expectation  that  under  this  part  spe- 
cial emphasis  will  be  placed  on  single  pur- 
pose programs,  that  programs  of  limited  size 
and  scope  will  be  carried  out,  especially  In 
rural  areas,  and  that  tlie  rural  poverty  areas 
win  receive  an  equitable  share  of  the  tisslst- 
ance  being  provided. 

Again,  I  am  expressing  my  own  under- 
standing of  the  Senate  conferees,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  except  for  specific 
legal  changes  which  are  made  with  re- 
spect to  Mainstream  and  New  Careers — 
and  they  are  not  major  in  nature — the 
manpower  programs  will  go  on  as  at 
present  but  that  they  must  be  subject 
to  whatever  we  do  about  new  manpower 
legislation  because  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  will  have  before  them  man- 
power bills  proposed  by  ths  administra- 
tion. There  may  be  a  manpower  bill  from 
the  party  in  control  of  Congress.  Both 
sides  in  their  original  reports  on  the  OEO 
made  it  very  clear  that  there  is  to  be  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  manpower 
policy  scheduled  for  early  in  th?  next 
session  of  Congress. 

For  example  the  House  says,  in  its  re- 
port. No.  91-684,  on  its  bill: 

with  a  comprehensive  review  of  manpower 
policy  scheduled  for  early  in  the  next  session 
of  this  Congress,  the  committee  decided  that 
It  would  not  undertake  substantial  revision 
of  title  I  at  this  time. 

Similarly  the  Senate  in  its  report  on 
the  OEO  bill  this  year.  Senate  report  91- 
453,  provided: 

The  administration  has  requested  prompt 
consideration  of  Its  proposed  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1969.  The  committee  In- 
tends to  begin  extensive  hearings  on  this 
comprehensive  proposal  in  the  near  future. 
The  hearings  will  give  administration  wit- 
nesses, local  officials  and  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  that  proposal  In  the 
light  of  experience  gained  through  the  man- 
power program  administration  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  In  1962. 

The  only  qualification,  then,  to  the 
expression  of  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House  is  that  programs  are  not  nec- 
essarily frozen  for  the  entire  2  years 
during  w-hich  this  bill  will  operate.  Both 
the  Senate  and  House  understand  that 
as  a  result  of  consideration  of  the  Man- 
power Training  Act — undoubtedly  next 
year — and  any  proposal  made  by  the 
majority,  there  may  be  changes,  but  that 
presently  we  do  not  contemplate  any  un- 


til we  actually  get  to  the  point  of  hear- 
ings and  possibly  legislation  on  new 
manpower  approaches  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  submitted.  With  that 
qualification,  I  think  the  managers  have 
properly  suggested  what  both  groups  of 
conferees  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  response  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  let  me  say  that 
his  understanding  is  correct.  We  have 
already  begun  hearings  on  the  man- 
power program.  There  will  be  more, 
which  will  include  a  review  of  the  man- 
power aspects  of  OEO. 

The  conference  report  expresses  con- 
cern that  the  mainstream  program  con- 
tinue as  a  strong  program.  Although  a 
small  one,  it  is  one  of  the  few  programs 
that  is  successful  and  well  received  in 
rural  America.  We  very  much  want  it 
continued.  That  is  the  reason  the  House 
asked  that  it  remain  as  a  separate  title, 
and  we  receded  to  the  House  in  that 
effort. 

Second,  the  mainstream  program  has 
been  very  useful  to  persons  who  have 
reached  the  later  years  of  life.  We  hear 
rumors  that  shortly  there  will  be  prom- 
ulgated a  regulating  limiting  mainstream 
eligibility  to  persons  imder  55.  That  may 
not  be  correct,  but  the  rumors  are  per- 
sistent enough  to  make  us  apprehensive. 
That  is  why  that  language  appears.  It 
expresses  the  will  of  the  conference. 

Many  of  us  fear  the  developmental  and 
quality  aspects  of  the  new  careers  pro- 
gram are  being  eliminated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  It  is  being  converted 
into  a  small  public  service  employment 
effort  without  any  quality  career  devel- 
opment effort. 

We  are  proud  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota new  careers  program.  I  appreciate 
the  help  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
given  us  on  this.  We  have  one  of  the  out- 
standing new  careers  program  in  the 
country  tnere.  which  seeks  not  only  to 
provide  employment  to  persons  but  also 
to  assist  them  in  going  on  to  college  or 
to  a  vocational  educational  school:  there 
are  other  aspects  of  the  program  to  help 
persons  move  up  the  career  ladder. 

We  hope  that  the  highly  successful  but 
yet  experimental  efforts  will  be  con- 
tinued. That  is  the  reason  for  the  lan- 
guage to  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  referred. 

Mr.  JA'vTTS.  I  want  to  be  sure  we  un- 
derstand what  we  contemplate,  that  we 
would  not  expect  to  hold  that  for  2  years. 
As  we  go  into  the  manp-'w-er  training 
hearings,  it  could  be  changed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
'■ect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  last  point.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  the  very  best  result  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  differing 
views  of  the  two  Houses — and  I  signed 
the  report  after  much  consideration — is 
that  it  will  vest  in  the  Director  a  pro- 
gram in  which  he  can  prompt  the  crea- 
tivity and  the  innovation  which  will  pro- 
vide a  way  to  redeem  people  from 
poverty,  leaving  to  the  other  agencies 
the  services  which  other  people  require. 
That  is  the  basic  objective  of  the  Pres- 
ident. It  is  my  judgment  that  if  the  con- 
ference report  is  approved,  the  funda- 
mental concept  of  the  administration  as 
to  what  shall  happen  to  the  war  on 
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poverty  will  have  been  incorporated  as 
a  Arm  foundation  Into  law. 

I  hope  very  much,  because  of  the  prob- 
lems of  personnel,  and  so  forth,  with  the 
?reate«t  respect  to  the  views  of  my  col- 
league. It  Is  my  deep  conviction  that  we 
should  not  go  home  from  this  session  of 
Congress  without  giving  a  statutory  base 
for  a  settled  period  of  time  to  this  agen- 
cy if  we  really  expect — and  I  know  that 
we  do — to  do  the  creative  and  the  In- 
novative Job  which  President  Nixon  has 
designed 

Mr  YARBOROUOH  Mr  President  as 
chairman  of  the  Labor  smd  E*ublic  Wel- 
fare Committee.  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  final  outcome  on  the  bill  to  extend 
the  Ofttce  of  Economic  Opportunity 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  and  House 
passed  very  similar  bills,  to  extend  the 
present  program  for  2  years.  The  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees,  under  the 
chAlrmansliip  of  Senator  Nelson,  who 
Is  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
have  now  resolved  the  differences  and 
agreed" to  a  very  fjae  compromise  bill. 

What  this  bill  does  Is  continue  some 
very  worthwhile  programs.  No  one  Is 
going  to  make  the  claim  that  this  bill 
does  everj-thing  that  needs  to  be  done 
to  correct  the  ver>'  serious  and  very 
widespread  poverty  we  have  in  this 
countrj'.  But  it  at  least  malntams  and 
to  some  extent  strengthens  and  improves 
the  program.s  which  we  have  been  de- 
veloping over  the  past  5  years  in  our 
long  overdue  effort  to  tight  poverty. 

We  have  more  than  25  million  .Amer- 
icans living  in  poverty.  An  estimated  15 
million  of  them  suiTer  from  actual 
hunger  or  malnutntion 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  will  go  to  provide 
Job  training,  health  programs,  and  edu- 
cation programs  for  these  people.  Those 
are  the  areas  that  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  emphasizes — job  train- 
ing, health,  and  education. 

This  bill  Will  enable  us  to  continue  op- 
erating some  40  Job  Corps  camps,  in- 
cluding the  outstanding  Gary  Job  Corps 
Center  at  San  Marcos.  Tex.  It  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  which  provides  employ- 
ment for  several  hundred  thousand 
young  men  who  would  otherwise  be  out 
of  work 

It  continues  and  substanUally  expands 
the  program  known  as  Operation  Main- 
stream, which  has  enabled  local  units  of 
government  and  private  organizations 
such  as  the  Fanners  Union  to  hire  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  men  in  rural  areas 
to  do  worthwhile  work  m  conservation. 
fore5tr\-.  highway  beautiflcation.  and 
other  forms  of  public  service. 

It  continues  the  Headstart  program, 
which  Ls  givuig  more  than  600.000  pre- 
school children  their  first  chance  at 
medical  and  dentaJ  examinations  and 
the  special  services  needed  to  prepare 
them  for  school. 

It  provided  a  much  needed  expansion 
of  the  emergency  food  and  medical 
services  program,  which  is  now  operating 
la  1.000  counties,  mostly  in  rursil  areas. 
It  continues  our  comprehensive  health 
services  program,  which  operates  health 
centers  In  50  poor  communities. 


It  enables  us  to  continue  our  spec 
programs  for  migrant  workers,  which 
have  helped  more  than  10.000  people 
with  training  and  with  the  adjustments 
necessary  to  shift  to  new  lines  of  work 
and  settle  In  new  communities.  It  allows 
us  to  continue  our  rural  loan  program, 
which  has  already  helped  about  45,000 
poor  people  to  Improve  their  farms  and 
their  homes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  badly  needed 
program  It  has  been  forced  to  operate 
in  the  Klare  of  controversy  ever  since  It 
was  establLshed.  But  It  is  proving  itself. 

Early  this  year  there  were  published 
reports  that  the  President  was  going  to 
let  the  war  on  poverty  die. 

One  of  the  first  things  Senator  Nelson 
and  I  did  in  this  Congress  was  to  write 
to  the  President  and  urge  him  not  to  do 
that.  The  chairman  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  Congress- 
man Perkins,  of  Kentucky.  Joined  with 
us  In  that  appeal.  Ultimately,  the  Presi- 
dent came  around  to  requesting  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  present  program. 

We  are  glad  that  after  carefully  con- 
sidering all  the  evidence  he  came  to  that 
conclusion. 

The  Nation  cannot  do  otherwise.  As 
long  as  we  have  some  25  million  desper- 
ately poor  people  in  this  countrj",  we 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  offer- 
ing at  least  some  of  them  the  oppor- 
tunity for  job  training,  health  service, 
and  educational  a.ssistance  without 
which  they  can  never  hope  to  win  a  place 
in  our  society  as  productive.  ^elf-suflQ- 
cient  citizens 

Mr  PreMdent.  I  want  to  congratulate 
all  those  wiio  worked  so  hard  on  de- 
veloping; tills  bill  and  perfecting  it  to  the 
point  where  it  has  won  such  broad  ac- 
ceptance The  conferees  have  done  an 
exceptional  job.  of  which  both  Houses 
can  be  proud  And  a.s  we  accept  this 
conference  report  today  and  .send  this 
bill  on  to  the  President,  we  can  at  least 
feel  some  assurance  m  that  we  have 
faced  up  to  a  responsibility  which  this 
Nation  can  never  icnore  again. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  basic 
reasoriS  for  not  sisming  tne  conference 
report  on  the  tax  bill  are  budgetary  and 
fiscal.  I  shall  make  a  full  statement  on 
this  later 

While  the  bill  makes  a  number  of  tax 
reforms  of  which  I  heartily  approve,  it 
contains  one  manifest  departure  from 
historic  ux  policy,  indeed,  f.-om  national 
policy,  which  I  believe  Is  so  i^rave  that  I 
am  impelled  to  comment  on  it  at  once. 
I  refer  to  the  imposition  of  an  Income 
tax  on  foundations 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  grievous 
error.  For  the  first  time  In  our  iilstory.  the 
income  tax  exemption  of  a  large  class  of 
our  private  philanthropic  and  charitable 
orv'anizations  has  been  destroyed,  and 
only  the  rate  of  Ux  will  differentiate 
them  from  other  taxpayers.  This  is  a 
.serious  blow,  with  unfathomable  long- 
range  implicatiorvs,  to  the  private  sector 
and  to  the  vital  part  that  private  philan- 
thropy historically  has  played  in  Ameri- 
can life.  We  have  now  crossed  the  line 
toward  total  secularization  of  our  society 
and  total  dependence  on  government  for 
the  educational,  philanthropic,  and 
chariuble  activities  which  traditionally 
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/e  been,  and  should  be,  carried  on  by 
ivate  sector, 

I  hopK.at  an  early  date  that  this  un- 
fortunate action  will  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  passage 
of  this  conference  report  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1969 
marks  an  Important  moment  In  our 
Nation's  battle  against  poverty.  It  is  an 
endorsement  of  the  antlpoverty  ap- 
proaches which  have  developed  over  the 
last  4  years.  It  is  a  recognition  that  we 
must  continue  to  seek  new  ways  to  com- 
bat deprivation.  It  is  a  clear  expression 
of  our  commitment  to  assist  the  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged  In  our  society. 

In  total  wealth  and  In  Individual  op- 
portunity, no  nation  In  the  world  can 
match  the  United  States.  Our  gross  na- 
tional product  is  nearlng  $1  trillion  a 
year.  Median  family  Income  Is  over 
$8,000  a  year — almost  $2,000  higher  than 
in  the  country  with  the  next  highest 
standard  of  living.  We  are  surrounded  by 
the  trappings  of  material  wealth. 

Despite  our  aggregate  prosperity  and 
national  wealth,  however,  an  estimated 
25  million  Americans  still  live  in  serious 
f)overty — without  necessities  such  as 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  at- 
tention, which  the  fortimate  of  us  take 
for  granted;  and  without  the  opportuni- 
ties for  education  and  employment  re- 
quired to  enjoy  a  satisfactory  standard 
of  living. 

For  the  last  4  years,  the  OfiBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  been  the  focal 
point  for  a  concentrated  Federal  effort  to 
combat  poverty  In  America.  The  prob- 
lems it  has  faced  have  been  great.  The 
results  it  has  achieved  have  been  en- 
couraging. 

For  example,  from  1965.  when  the  OEO 
program  began,  through  1967,  7  million 
Americans  escaped  from  poverty  statu.s 
In  1968,  approximately  4  million  more 
rose  above  the  poverty  line  for  that  1  year 
alone.  The  trend  Is  continuing.  Programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  .Act 
have  been  an  Important  Influence  in 
achieving  these  results. 

The  action  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
Hou.se  on  extension  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  has  indicated  a  strong  con- 
gressional commitment  to  local  initia- 
tive and  the  community  action  approach. 
For  this  is  the  heart  of  our  Federal  anti- 
poverty  program.  And  Congress  expres.'^l.v 
rejected  attempts  to  weaken  this  com- 
mitment. 

In  Its  report  to  the  congressional  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  dated  Novem- 
ber 1969.  OEO  reiterated  its  commitment 
to  local  initiative: 

Local  Initiative  funds  are  the  core  of  t.hp 
Connmunlty  .■Action  concept.  "Diey  make  pos- 
sible the  structure  through  which  "he  process 
of  community  action  Is  carried  out:  they  en- 
able each  community  to  tailor  Its  total  anil- 
poverty  program  to  Its  peoples'  needs,  .'.na 
they  are  the  primary  means  by  which  sell- 
help  by  the  poor  Is  undertalien. 

I  endorse  that  view  on  the  importance 
of  local  initiative  and  community  action. 
And  I  agree  with  the  statement  of  pri- 
orities spelled  out  by  the  House  conferees 
in  their  "statement  of  managers"  on 
S.  3016: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  en- 
courage the  Director  of  OEXD  to  explore,  along 
the  lines  previously  mentioned  In  the  House 
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committee  report,  the  opportunities  for  In- 
creased State  Involvement  in  poverty  pro- 
grams. It  must  be  quite  clear,  however,  that 
State  domination  over  program  planning 
conception,  or  administration  Is  not  intended. 
Any  changes  in  policy  or  regulation  that 
would  establish  a  preference  for  State  rather 
ilian  local  determination  and  local  control 
or  community  action  programs  will  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  Intention  of  Congress. 

Antipoverty  efforts  cannot  succeed  if 
they  are  paternalistic.  They  must  be  gen- 
erated and  carried  out  at  the  local  level, 
by  the  people  who  themselves  have  ex- 
perienced poverty  and  know  the  desires 
and  the  needs  of  our  low-income  citizens. 
Long-run  progress  cannot  be  thnist  upon 
tlie  poor;  it  must  be  developed  and  sup- 
ported from  within,  even  if  this  ulti- 
mately means  inconvenience  and  change 
and  loss  of  power  among  our  more  es- 
tablished institutions  of  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Nelson  has  done  a  superb  job  in  de- 
veloping and  carrj-ing  through  Congress 
this  year's  economic  opportunity 
amendments.  He  has  been  thorough  and 
dedicated  and  diplomatic  in  managing 
an  extremely  Important,  and  equally 
controversial,  piece  of  legislation.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wi.sconsin  for  his  successful  work. 

I  should  add  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
.^entatlves  should  also  be  recognized  for 
its  strong  support  of  the  local  initiative 
approach  to  antipoverty  programs,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  concerted  effort 
to  vitiate  the  present  program  and  turn 
It  into  a  State-controlled  block-grant 
system.  It  was  a  singular  triumph  for 
the  legislators  who  are  dedicated  to 
helping  the  poor  help  themselves,  for 
the  25  million  poverty-stricken  citizens 
in  this  Nation,  and  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Carl  Perkins,  who  per- 
severed and  saved  the  program  at  a  time 
when  it  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Nelson  for  his  important  work  and 
contribution  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's 
poor.  I  strongly  support  the  conference 
report  on  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1969  and  feel  that  their 
passage  reaffirms  once  again  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  eliminate  poverty. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  I  want  to  repeat 
that  I  will  send  a  motion  to  recommit  to 
the  desk  shortly,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
lollcall  vote  on  it.  I  shall  not  be  long  In 
expressing  my  reasons. 

One  reason  that  I  refused  to  sign  the 
bill  is  that  the  flexibility  which  we  had 
built  into  the  area  of  the  program,  even 
in  previous  years,  is  not  retained  in  the 
bill. 

Although  the  conference  bill  increases 
over  present  law  the  percentages  of  pro- 
-ram  fimds  which  can  be  moved  from 
one  program  to  another,  the  Increases  in 
what  can  be  transferred  out  of  a  pro- 
gram are  not  as  great  as  those  in  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  Senate  bill  did  not 
put  a  limit  on  the  Increases  which  can 
be  transferred  into  a  program.  Yet  the 
conference  bill  Includes  extensive  ear- 
marking of  funds. 
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Since  we  did  not  earmark  fimds  last 
year,  the  10-10  provisions  of  present  law 
were  not  a  major  problem.  The  10-35 
provisions  of  this  bill  for  1970  and  15-35 
for  1971  may  be.  It  is  interesting  that 
when  the  Democrats  were  in  charge  of 
OEO,  they  were  against  earmarking.  Now 
that  Republicans  are  in  charge  of  OEO, 
the  Democrats  are  in  favor  of  earmark- 
ing. 

I  say  that  not  necessarily  to  chide,  but 
to  bring  it  up  so  that  they  will  not  think 
we  have  forgotten  that  particular  point. 

In  previous  years  there  have  been 
problems  in  transferring  money  even 
without  the  added  restriction  of  ear- 
marking. In  the  comprehensive  health 
centers,  last  year,  for  example,  the  OEO 
was  unable  to  use  the  amount  of  money 
it  had  originally  available  for  this  type 
of  program,  $70  million.  The  amoimt 
actually  obligated  was  only  $52  million. 
This  was  much  more  than  the  10-percent 
reduction  permitted  by  present  law  so 
the  excess  imused  money  could  not  be 
transferred  to  other  needy  programs.  In 
like  manner,  on  some  of  the  programs 
which  they  wanted  to  start.  OEO  repre- 
sentatives feel  that  they  will  be  increas- 
ing the  programs,  if  they  can  have  more 
flexibility,  by  more  than  the  35  percent 
which  is  permitted  imder  the  bill. 

Why  do  we  find  ourselves  in  this  posi- 
tion? We  increased  the  flexibility  in  our 
Senate  bill  and  also  put  in  earmarking. 
The  House  retained  the  old  flexibility 
and  did  not  have  earmarking.  The  core 
of  the  problem  today  is  that  the  confer- 
ence bill  takes  a  different  twist.  It  re- 
duces the  flexibility  and  increases  ear- 
marking. So  we  have  the  situation  in 
which  the  innovative  features  v/hich 
Mr.  Rumsfeld  and  the  OEO  would  like 
to  initiate  are  sharply  restricted  under 
the  conference  report. 

There  is  another  item  which  should 
be  pointed  out.  In  the  Senate  bill,  at  the 
request  of  the  Comptroller  General,  we 
included  the  power  to  audit  and  examine 
the  financial  i-ecords  of  grantees  under 
the  OEO  program.  For  reasons  that  are 
totally  unknown  to  me.  it  was  knocked 
out  of  the  conference  at  a  time  when  I 
could  not  be  there.  The  conference  bill 
provides  no  E>ower  or  authority  for  the 
Comptroller  General  to  be  able  to  audit 
accounts  of  people  receiving  benefits  un- 
der the  OEO. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
some  authority  in  the  appropriation  con- 
ference report.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  rather 
ironic  to  have  it  in  the  appropriation  bill 
and  not  to  have  it  in  the  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  respond  to  that 
specific  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  jield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  NELSON.  First,  the  authority  of 
the  General  Accounting  OfHce  to  have 
access  to  grantees'  records  for  purposes 
of  audit  has  always  been  in  the  appro- 
priation bills.  It  is  contained  in  the  item 
appropriating  fimds  for  OEO.  It  has 
never  been  in  the  authorization  bill. 
However,  that  was  not  the  reason  why 
the  House  declined  to  go  along  with  the 
provision  for  the  audit  in  the  authoriza- 


tion bill.  Although  I  assume  It  was  a 
technical  mistake  in  drafting,  the  Sen- 
ate-passed OEO  authorization  bill  pro- 
vision was  drafted  so  that  it  authorized 
the  GAO  to  have  access  to  records  for 
audit  purposes  only  with  respect  to  title 
n  fimds.  He  could  not  have  such  audit 
access  under  the  terms  of  the  provision  in 
the  Senate-passed  version  of  the  OEO 
bill.  I  am  sure  the  author  did  not  intend 
to  have  it  limited  only  to  title  II.  The 
House  had  nothing  in  its  bill  with  respect 
to  GAO  audits.  The  point  was  raised  that 
if  the  House  had  nothing  in  its  bill,  it 
could  not  accept  expansion  of  the  au- 
thority to  cover  all  titles  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Act  because  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  Therefore, 
since  it  was  limited  to  title  n,  and  is 
covered  in  the  HETW-Labor  appropria- 
tions bill,  H.R.  13111,  that  passed  the 
Senate  this  week,  that  is,  the  appropria- 
tions bill  which  contains  the  OEO  appro- 
priations, and  in  the  conference  report 
on  that  bill,  it  was  resolved  in  that  way. 
That  was  the  discussion  that  went  on 
when  the  Senator  from  Colorado  could 
not  be  there,  and  that  provision  was 
dropped  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
I  think  it  is  better  to  leave  the  authority 
in  so  the  Comptroller  General  can  audit 
some  than  to  strike  out  the  provision  be- 
cause it  covers  only  one  title  instead  of 
all  of  them. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  another  thing  that 
was  knocked  out  of  the  conference  was 
the  Murphy  amendment,  giving  the  Gov- 
ernors some  authority  over  the  legal  serv- 
ices. Retained  was  a  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill,  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  had  proposed,  and  which  the 
House  bOl  did  not  have,  providing  that 
the  legal  services  program  cannot  be 
delegated.  The  conference  bill  specifies 
one  program  out  of  all  the  programs  of 
OEO  which  cannot  be  delegated.  It  is  the 
only  program  which  cannot  be  delegated 
to  another  agency,  whether  it  is  working 
well  or  not. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
felt  deeply  about  this.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, is  a  national  legal  services  program. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  operate 
it  through  any  other  agency  or  through 
regional  offices,  but  it  must  be  directly 
vmder  the  director. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  and 
others,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  conference  report  with 
the  following  instructions,  which  I  ask 
the  clerk  to  read.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
moves  to  recommit  the  OEO  conference 
report  with  the  following  instructions: 

(1)  The  Senate  conferees  Insist  on  the 
elimination  from  the  conference  report  of 
any  language  relative  to  Section  104(b) .  legal 
services  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(2)  The  Senate  conferees  Insist  on  the 
Senate's  provision  relative  to  audits. 

(3)  The  Senate  conferees  insist  on  the 
elimination  from  the  conference  report  of 
any  language  relative  to  the  making  of  a 
specific  reservation  of  funds  for  local  Initia- 
tive programs. 
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Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  aoid  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  shall 
be  rather  brief 

The  Instructions  to  conferees  are  lim- 
ited to  three  points 

The  first  point  Is  to  limit  the  poten- 
tial of  jurisdictional  conflict  where  OEO 
start.s  moving  in  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  Thai  is  the  posirion  I  took  in 
the  process  of  discussir;  the  Carey 
amrndment  Debate  on  it  went  on  for  a 
considerable  timt-  At  one  time  I  thought 
we  were  going  to  pet  simply  a  statem«nt 
and  a  report  We  did  not  get  rhat  This 
Is  the  position  the  Sena'  n  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Stevnis'  has  tak^n  m  the 
process  of  di-cussmg  this  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  bill 

The  second  instruction  is  relative  to 
audit.'?  Thp.v  is  in  the  hearins  record  a 
letter  from  Mr  Si  -  -.  Comptroller  G<"n- 
eral  of  the  L.uted States,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  which  reads  as  follows 

I:i  Hir  rp ports  on  proposed  grant  pr^.^am;!. 
we  ni»p-r  ii.^isten'ly  cilied  dtten'lon  to  '.he 
de-!r-ib!!;ty  of  Includlr.g  In  new  antlnorizlng 
legislation  speclflc  provisions  re'iulrlng  grant- 
ees to  keeri  records  which  would  fully  dls- 
clo8«  th?  disp<vaun  '(  th^  funds  r^ceivd 
and  authorizing  the  admlnlstra'-ive  agencies 
and  the  Comptroller  Oener..l  to  h  .ve  access 
to  the  gr.^n'efs  rtcoraa  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  extinunatlon 

Under  present  authorltv.  our  right  of  ac- 
cess 'o  all  OEO  grantee  r  •  •  rds  e-ded  with 
the  close  of  our  Investigation  under  tlMe  II 
of  the  Economic  Oppcrturitv  Amendments 
of  1967  We  h.id  broad  actf/s  ;iu:horlty  under 
our   title   II   Investigation   and   prior   to   the 

1967  amendments  we  h?i  access  to  gran'ees' 
records  bearing  exclu  Ively  un  grants  under 
section  202  its  amended  bv  Public  Law  89  794 
42  use  2782(b)  iSupp  III  Also  under 
chapter  III  if  the  Supp  men  .;  Approprla- 
•lon  Act.  1963.  Public  Law  90-239.  81  Stat.  774. 
we  had  th»  sam<»  access  right  for  fiscal  year 

1968  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  we  feel 
that  our  Office  needs  clearly  stated  author- 
ity for  audit  of  OEO  contrac-ors'  and  grant- 
ees' records  m  any  legislation  that  would  ex- 
tend or  revise  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  such  authorltv  is 
provided  to  Federal  grantor  agencies  and  t.j 
the  Comptroller  General,  with  regard  to 
grantd-m-ald  to  States,  pursuant  to  section 
202  of  Public  Law  90-577.  the  Intergovern- 
mental C'Xiperatlon  Act  of  1968  It  is  .sug- 
gested that  language  along  the  lines  of  that 
cited  in  PubMc  Law  90-577  applicable  to  all 
OEO  grantees  would  be  appropriate  In  S   1809 

The  Senate  attempted  to  sive  thi,s  au- 
thority but  apparently  limited  it  inten- 
tionally to  program.s  funded  under  title 
II.  Instead  ct  all  OEO  Now  it  is  stated 
that  since  the  Senate  bill  did  not  encom- 
pass all  OEX)  programs,  the  conferees 
struck  out  the  right  to  audit  even  under 
the  title  II  pro««ram.s  I  would  .say  this  is 
a  strong  reason  for  in^rstmg  on  the  Sen- 
ate's provision  with  respect  to  audits 

The  third  provision  m  these  instiuc- 
tlons  is  an  Interesting  one  Neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  House — I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  note  this — had  anything  m 
the  bill  with  regard  tj  having  a  manda- 
tory reservation  of  funds  for  Icxral  initia- 
tive programs.  It  was  adopted,  however, 
by  the  conference  That  means  $328,900  - 
000  must  t>e  reserved  and  made  available 
for  each   of   the   fiscal   years   for   Iccal 


initiative  programs  carried  on  under  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  act 

This  is  a  reservation  off  the  top  of  the 
funds  Only  the  remainder  of  the  appro- 
priations for  each  such  year  would  be 
allocated  and  prorated  in  the  prescribed 
manner  among  the  earmarked  programs 

The  amount  re.served  is  not  subject  to 
transfer  under  section  616  of  the  act. 
That  means  that  this  amount  of  $328.- 
900.000  cannot  be  either  increased  or  de- 
creased under  section  616.  and  there  is 
no  flexibility  m  it  whatsoever  as  a  result. 

Furthermore,  it  also  says  that  although 
we  have  a  provision  for  pro  rata  reduc- 
tions where  the  appropriations  do  not 
meet  the  level  that  i^  expected,  the  funds 
received  for  local  initiative  programs 
would  not  be  subject  to  such  reductions. 

This  reservation  was  not  in  the  Senate 
or  House  bill,  .so  it  would  .seem  to  me 
that  the  conferees  have  not  only  ex- 
ceeded their  authority — and  I  may  brine 
up  a  p<-iint  of  order  on  this  later — but  It 
also  .seems  to  me  that  they  have  done 
something  to  anchor  In  local  programs 
which  we  may  want  to  change,  we  may 
want  to  increase  or  we  may  want  to  re- 
duce, which  we  cannot  do  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conference  report. 

Mr  President  've  out;ht  to  insist  that 
local  initiative  programs  should  be  as 
much  Rub'ect  to  the  other  provir.ions  of 
the  act  as  all  the  other  programs 
enunit^ra'ed  in  the  conference  report 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield' 

Mr   DOMINICK   I  am  happv  w  weld. 

Mr  PROUT\-  I  wa.s  itb.sent  from  the 
Chamber  during  a  part  of  the  Senator's 
statement  I  was  wondering  if  the  Sena- 
tor intends  to  take  action  to  restore  the 
powers  of  the  Crmpt roller  General. 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  certainlv  do.  It  was 
the  Senator  irom  Vermont  who  flr.st  of- 
fered this  amendment.  I  believe,  which 
was  mrluded  in  the  Senate  bill  I  have  put 
that  in  as  a  .second  provisirn.  that  the 
Senate  conferees  in.si.st  on  the  Senate 
provision  rel'itive  to  audits 

Mr.  PFOCTY  I  tliank  the  Senator  I 
believe  the  action  the  Senator  is  seeking 
is  proper   and  I  support  his  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que.-;- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  trom  Colorado  to  recommit  the 
conference  reoort,  with  instructions 

Mr  J.WITS  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiri' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  Ls  It  true  that  tho.se  who 
wLsh  to  recommit  .should  vote  "vea."  and 
those  who  are  against  recommittal 
"nav"' 

The  PRFSrorVG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct 

Mr  .J.WITS  Will  a  second  vote  then 
recur   on    the   conference    report    itself? 

The  PR  ESIDCVG  OFFICER  .•\.ssuming 
that  the  motion  is  not  agreed  to.  the  Sen- 
ator IS  correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
On  thi.s  question,  the  veas  and  na.vs  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  assistant  legi.slative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  FULBRIGH T  On  this  vote  I  voted 


•nay."  I  wish  to  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  Ellenderi.  if  he 
were  present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  absent  oii  of- 
ficial business  at  my  request  That  ex- 
plains why  he  is  not  in  the  Chamber 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Ander- 
son', the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr 
Eastland  > .  the  Senaujr  from  Ala.ska  (Mr 
Gravel  > .  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Mr.  Long>.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Mr.  McCarthy',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the 
Senator  from  Montana  'Mr.  Metcalf' 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr 
RESTORE' .  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr 
Russell  I.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator  from 
G^Nirgla  'Mr.  Talmadge*.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tydxngs)  are 
necx?ssarily  ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellenderi  is  absent 
on  offlcia!  business. 

I  furher  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Liand  'Mr  Pastore).  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr.  Metcalf)  would 
each  vote   'na-  ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case^ 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  ' .  the  Senator  from.  California 
'Mr.  Murphy V  the  Senators  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens),'  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams^ are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  fMr 
Cooper  '  Is  absent  because  of  Illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr 
MuNDT  I  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr,  Murphy'  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  31 
nays  42.  as  follows: 


M1!l»r 

Packwood 

Pri.utv 

Randolph 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

^'cnnls 

Thurmond 

Younij.  N.  Dak. 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

•Scott 

SponR 

Williams,  N.J. 

YarborouKh 

Young.  Ohio 
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TEAS— 31 

Allen 

Dole 

Allott 

D  imuilck 

Haker 

Faruuii 

Bellmon 

(-Jrlffin 

Bennett 

Gtimey 

BOkJKS 

Hansen 

Bvrd.  Va 

Hr.iska 

Bvrd.  W  Va 

Jordan.  N  c 

Cannon 

Jnrdan.  Idaho 

'■  jtt.  n 

McClellan 

Curtis 

Mclntvre 

NAYS — 42 

Aiken 

Hurrls 

Bavh 

Hart 

Bible 

Hartke 

Br^^'ke 

Hatfield 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Church 

Hughes 

Cook 

Jackson 

Cranston 

Javits 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Ea>;leton 

Matfriuson 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Ponic 

Mathtas 

G".dell 

McOovem 

Gere 

Mondale 
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PRESENT   AND   GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Pulbrlght,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO— 26 


Anderson 

Long 

Russell 

Case 

McCarthy 

Smith,  ni. 

Ctxjper 

McOee 

Stevens 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Ellender 

Mimdt 

Talmadge 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

Tower 

Gravel 

Past'ire 

Tydlngs 

Holllniis 

Pearson 

Williams,  Del 

Inouye 

Percy 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  a  point  of 
order  on  a  section  of  the  bill,  that  the 
conferees  have  exceeded  their  authority, 
under  rule  XXVII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  had  the  floor  and 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  desires  to  raise 
the  point  of  order  at  this  time,  he  will  be 
recognized. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  think  It 
IS  an  appropriate  time  for  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  be  permitted  to 
make  a  request  for  unanimous  consent 
on  a  perse  nal  matter,  because  it  pertains 
to  this  subject. 

!n  the  conference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  yesterday  on  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill.  v\e  had  nearly  completed  our  con- 
ference when  the  House  Members  were 
called  to  tho  lioor  of  the  House  by  a  roll- 
call  vote.  As  has  been  customary  for 
years,  the  clerks  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee came  to  each  Member  and  said, 
"When  you  come  back  and  finish  up  the 
conference,  you  tientlemen  may  be  leav- 
ing hurriedly.  Will  you  sign  the  confer- 
ence report  in  advance,  so  we  will  not 
have  to  pursu3  you  all  over  Capitol  Hill?" 
.■^s  we  ha\-e  done  dozens  of  times,  we  did 
sipn  the  report  in  advance. 

We  reassembled  after  the  House  roll- 
call,  and  a  couple  of  final  matters  per- 
taining to  the  languag"  in  the  bill  were 
determinated,  and  then  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  addressed  the  chairman 
ot  the  conference  committee,  a  Member 
0!  the  House,  and  asked  to  be  heard,  and 
•started  discussing  this  very  appropria- 
tion on  OEO,  to  mpke  some  observations 
and  possible  suggestions  that  might  in- 


fluence   the    conference    committee    to 
alter  their  decision  somewhat. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  the  Chair  gaveled  him 
down,  said  that  he  was  out  of  order,  that 
the  conference  was  terminated,  that  he 
had  the  signed  conference  report  in  his 
pocket,  and  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  could  not  even  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
sought  afterward  to  remove  his  name 
from  the  conference  report,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  do  so.  He  intends  to  go  over 
to  the  House  side  and  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  House 
to  see  if  it  can  be  removed  over  there. 

But  in  this  peculiar  circumstance, 
which  is  the  most  astounding  exhibition 
that  this  Senator  has  seen  in  his  23  years 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  does  want,  if  possi- 
ble, to  let  It  be  knowm  publicly  that  he 
desires  his  name  off  of  that  report. 
That  report  will  not  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate, presumably,  under  the  present  ar- 
rangements until  the  19th  of  January. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
asks  unanimous  consent  now,  that  when 
the  report  of  the  conference  committee 
on  HEW  reaches  the  desk  of  the  Senate, 
his  name  be  removed  therefrom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sen- 
ator inform  me  who  the  chairman  of 
that  conference  was? 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  was  an  old  and  close 
friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  have  served 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  and  whom  I  greatly  like  and  ad- 
mire, Representative  Flood,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  had  been  a  long  conference  and 
Mr.  Flood  was  tired.  I  bear  him  no  ill  will 
but  want  my  name  off  that  report. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1969— CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORt  CON- 
TINUED A 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
raising  this  question  of  a  point  of  order 
on  the  fact  that  the  conferees  may  have 
exceeded  their  authority,  and  I  think 
they  did. 

What  I  have  referred  to  is  the  so-called 
local  initiative  proerams.  or  the  CAP 
programs.  Under  title  II.  the  Senate  bill 
authorized  over  1  billion  dollars,  and 
earmarked  a  portion  of  that  for  .<^even 
programs  under  that  title.  The  CAP  pro- 
grams were  not  earmarked  or  re.'.erved  by 
the  language  of  the  Senate  bill.  The 
House  bill  did  not  have  any  earmarking, 
nor  did  it  set  aside  funds  in  the  form  of 
a  reservation  for  the  CAP  program.  When 
we  went  into  conference,  althouph  title 
n  contemplates  local  initiative  type  of 
programs,  there  was  no  reservation  of 
funds  for  local  initiative  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate  bills  for  the  conferees  to 
act  upon.  Yet  the  agreement  by  the  con- 
ference reqiures  that  $328.9  million  must 
be  reserved — positive  language,  "must  be 
reserved" — and  made  available  for  each 


of  the  fiscal  years  for  local  initiative  pro- 
grams. This  reservation  comes  off  the 
top — belore  allocation  to  earmarked  pro- 
grams so  it  is  not  subject  to  transfer 
under  section  616  of  the  act,  the  flexi- 
bility portion. 

We  had  a  Hoase  bill  which  made  no 
earmarking  or  re.servations  of  anv  kind 
and.  then,  the  conference  comes  up  with 
a  reservation  of  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  total  amount  ol  money  in  title  11 
reserved  for  the  CAP  program.  Let  me 
make  clear  that,  unlike  the  earmarked 
programs,  this  re<;ervation  of  .S328.9  mil- 
lion :s  not  subject  to  anv  rate  of  reduc- 
tion when  approp,  .^aioiiS  do  not  fully 
fund  the  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  reservation  exceeds  the 
authority  of  the  conferees.  I  did  not 
want  to  do  this.  I  had  hoped,,  my  mo- 
tion to  recommit  would  straighten  it 
out  but  since  that  motion  was  defeated 
I  find  myself  in  a  position  where  I  must 
make  a  point  of  order.  I  raise  it  imder 
rule  XXVII. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Chair  rules,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  > 

RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  i:«6ess  for  5  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  (at  2  o'clock 
and  25  minutes  p.m.;  the  Senate  took  a 
recess  for  5  minutes  the  same  day. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reconvened,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  'Mr.  Montoya 
in  the  chair) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  restate  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  order  is  that,  under  rule  XXVII, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Senate  bill  did 
not  contain  any  specific  reference  to  lo- 
cal initiative  programs;  certainly  did  not 
reserve  any  funds  for  it;  that  the  House 
did  not;  and  that  the  conferees,  to  be 
specific,  put  in  a  reservation  for  local 
initiative  programs  in  the  amount  of 
$328  million;  not  only  have  they  done 
that  but  they  also  said  that  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  transfer  or  pro  rata  reduction  if 
appropriations  are  insufficient  to  fully 
fimd.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
conferees  have  exceeded  their  authority 
under  rule  XXVn. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Did  the  Senator  com- 
plete his  remarks? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Did  the  Senator  want 
me  to  go  over  it  again? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  Did  the  Senator  give 
up  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  For  the  moment,  yes. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate sent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
will  state  for  the  Record  that  the  Chair 
does  not  have  *o  entertain  debate  on 
this  point  of  order,  but  the  Chair  is  en- 
tertaining debate  at  thLs  moment  for  the 
edification  of  the  Senate  on  thus  point. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  bill  in  which  all  of  the  mon- 
ey in  the  bill  was  earmarked.  The  House 
took  the  Senate  bill  and  struck  every- 
thing in  the  bill  except  the  enacting 
clause,  and  then  it  passed  a  bill  without 
earmarkini?. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  that  within  title  II  there  are 
local  initiative  programs.  They  are  in 
the  law  now.  We.  in  our  bill  earmarked 
all  of  title  II  exceptmg  some  unearmark- 
ed  re.serve  withm  the  title  We  earmarked 
for  title  II  a  total  of  $1,012,700,000  With- 
in the  title  we  earmarked  specific 
amounts  for  several  items.  There  then 
remained  within  that  title  n  an  unre- 
served re.sidue  of  about  $400  million. 

TTien.'  m  the  committee  language,  so 
it  will  hi  under.stood  how  that  money 
was  to  be  spent,  on  page  14  of  the  Senate 
committee  report  <S.  Rept.  91-453) 
which  accompanied  the  Senate  bill  we 
said: 

The  comnutt*e  bll!  .luchorizes  SI. 012. 700,- 
000  for  title  II— Urban  and  Rural  Comm!:- 
ni:>  .Action  program-s  More  than  half  of  thLs 
authorization  Is  earmarked,  program  by  pro- 
gram, for  the  so-called  "special  emphasis' 
programs  s-ich  as  Headstart.  Emergency  Pood 
and  Med:ca.  Servues,  »tt'  .  .some  ot  which  are 
operated  by  Community  Action  agencies. 

Th-  .'ernalnder  of  the  title  II  authorlza- 
t!.::— a  *.cu;  -f  $412  9  million  for  fiscal  1970 
.Tna  «39T9  ml'::on  for  fiscal  1971  after  re- 
serving funds  for  the  two  new  specla:  em- 
phasis progrim.^  for  Alcoholic  CounseUng 
and  Recovery  and  Drug  Rehabilitation— re- 
mam.s  unearmarked  and  may  be  allocated  by 
the  Di.'ecv^r  In  the  manner  he  dt'em.s  suit- 
able I-  is  enected  by  the  commirt**  that 
the  bulic  of  this  unearmarked  money  wt'.I  be 
spent  for  Community  .Action  "local  Initia- 
tive" programs — 

These  are  the  programs  we  are  talk- 
ing about — 

those   d:stlnctl',e   local    programs   developed 
by  the  969  C.^A's  and  approved   by  OEO 

So  we  are  referring  in  here  e.Tactly  to 
the  money  in  question  and  to  the  local 
initiative  programs  and  we  mentioned 
It  in  the  Senate  report. 

Other  acUvitles  financed  out  of  this  titles 
authorization  are  i  usin<  'he  categories  as 
described  by  the  Administration  In  Its 
budget  preeentatlon)  ■  PTop-am  direction: 
training  and  technical  .assistance;  State  eco- 
nomic opportunltv  offlcea:  research.  pi;ot 
programs   and  evaluation. 

So  I  submit  it  was  perfectly  clear  In 
the  Senate  report  which  accompanied 
the  Senate  bill  before  this  body  acted 
upon  it  In  October— perfectly  clear  to 
everybody— that  this  unreserved  amount 
of  total  earmarked  money  in  title  11  was 
specifically  intended  to  cover  the  local 
Initiative  programs.  There  was  never 
any  doubt  about  that  by  OEO  or  any- 
one in  the  House  or  this  body 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  in  or- 
der to  repeat  my  point  again,  under  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill,  a.s  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  clearly  .stated. 


there  waa  $1,012,700,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  n. 

Prom  that  amount,  the  Senate  bill  ear- 
marked $338  million  for  the  Project 
Headstart  program,  $60  million  for  the 
PoUow  Through  program.  $58  million  for 
the  legal  services  program,  $80  million 
for  the  comprehensive  health  services 
program,  $25  million  for  the  emergency 
food  and  medical  services  program,  $15 
million  for  the  family  planning  program, 
and  $8,800,000  for  the  senior  opportu- 
nities and  services  program. 

Not  a  word  about  CAP  or  the  local 
initiative  program — not  one  word  in  this 
whole  section  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  not  a  word  in  the  entire  Senate  bill 
about  it. 

We  have  a  rule  which  .says  we  cannot 
go  beyond  the  two  bills.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Hoii.se  bill,  either.  All  of  a  sudden, 
m  the  conference,  along  cames  a  House 
Member  who  .says,  "We  are  going  to  re- 
.serve  $328  9  million  for  CAP,  and  you 
have  got  to  spend  it.  You  cannot  change 
it  or  have  it  flexible  " 

I  .submit  that,  as  a  matter  of  rule,  we 
have  a  situation  here  where  the  only  ref- 
erence in  cither  bill  to  CAP  programs  of 
any  kind  is  in  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying the  Senate  bill.  That  report 
states  the  director  "is  expected"  to  use 
"the  bulk"  of  the  nonearmarked  title  n 
funds  for  loral  initiative  procrams.  He 
does  not  have  to:  He  can  legally  take  the 
entire  S328  9  million  and  spend  it  some- 
where el.s*'  under  the  title  II  program.  I 
doubt  if  he  would,  but  he  could.  He  could 
do  anythink!  he  wishes,  including  trans- 
ferring funds  in  or  out  of  the  C.^Ps  Just 
as  with  other  programs.  So  the  Senate 
committj^e  report  language  is  not  binding 
on  him.  It  does  not  require  him  to  spend 
the  money  on  the  CAP  projects. 

It  seems  to  me  imder  those  circum- 
st.ince.s.  that  the  conference  has  gone  be- 
yond what  cith.er  bill  anticipated  or  per- 
mitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  i.s  readv  to  submit  the  question. 

Mr  .JAVITS  Mr.  Pre.sident.  does  the 
Chair  wish  to  hear  me''  I  .shall  be  very 
brief 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JA\'Trs.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
is  really  epitomized  by  the  rule  that 
the  conferees  may  not  include  in  the  re- 
port matter  not  committed  to  them  by 
either  Hou.se  Thev  may,  however,  in- 
clude matter  which  is  a  germane  modi- 
fication of  subjects  in  dLsagreement. 

So  the  question  is.  Wa.s  this  committed 
to  us  by  either  Hou.se''  I  respectfully 
submit  it  was,  and  for  the  following 
reason.s 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  admit  re.servatlon  of  local 
initiative  funds  was  not  a  subject  in  dis- 
agreement? 

Mr  JAVITS  The  purpose  of  the  House 
was  to  give  a  generic  appropriation  for 
SI. 563  million  for  the  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  and  to  leave  open  the  year  end- 
ing June  1971. 

The  approach  of  the  Senate,  as  has 
been  explained,  was  to  earmark  for  car- 
rying out  title  n  $1  012  billion  of  the 
total  amount  authorized  by  the  Senate, 
which  was  $2  04«  billion 


Mr.  President,  the  reason  that  I  say 
that  the  item  was  committed  to  us  Is  that 
there  Ls  a  distinct  difference  between  un- 
carmarked  funds  and  earmarked  funds, 
and  that  raises  the  Issue  of  earmarking. 
Therefore  that  Issue  was  committed  by 
both  houses.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives preferred  unearmarked  funds  In  the 
amount  of  $1,563,000,000:  we  preferred 
earmarked  funds,  and  our  figure  was 
$2,048,000,000, 

As  to  the  second  qualification  at  Issue, 
which  is,  whether  we  submitted  a  ger- 
mane modification,  I  submit  that  we  did. 
We  earmarked  $1,012,000,000  for  carry- 
ing out  title  II.  In  the  resulting  confer- 
ence, the  earmarking  of  $328  million 
which  LS  complained  of  was  specifically 
for  section  221  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

Section  221  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  a  part  of  title  II, 
and  therefore  it  is  germane  to  settle  be- 
tween the  parties  what  shall  be  encom- 
passed within  an  earmarking  which  re- 
lates to  title  II,  assuming  that  the  Sen- 
ate prevailed  on  the  issue  of  earmarking 
at  all. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me.  first,  the  Is- 
sue was  committed  as  between  unear- 
marked funds  and  earmarked  funds:  and 
\second,  that  it  was  a  germane  agreement 
that  the  conferees  made,  becau.se  the 
Senate  allocated  the  resources  to  title  II, 
and  the  settlement  extracted  a  part  of  the 
money  which  was  provided  for  those  re- 
sources for  a  given  section  of  title  II. 

So  I  believe  that  what  was  done  in 
the  conference  qualifies  on  both  scores. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  or  two  ques- 
tions or  comments? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  we  have  here 
is  not  an  earmarking,  it  is  a  reservation. 
That  means  that  if  the  Appropriation 
Committees  should,  under  title  n,  only 
appropriate  $328,900,000,  all  of  that 
money  would  have  to  go  to  CAP  and  none 
of  the  money  would  go  to  anything  else. 
So  it  is  a  reservation  of  funds,  which 
goes  far  beyond  earmarking,  because  it 
IS  not  subject  to  reduction,  allocation,  or 
transfer. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  section 
102  of  the  conference  bill  and  the  ex- 
planation in  the  conference  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IBinj 

AUTHOEIZATION   OT  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  102.  fa)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,195,500,000  for  the  Oscal  year  endlnz 
June  30.  1970.  and  $2,295,500,000  for  the  nscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  expressly  In  limitation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  i.nd  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Ettrector 
shaJl  for  each  such  flacal  year  reserve  and 
make  available  not  lees  than  $328,900,000  for 
the  purpoee  of  local  initiative  programs  au- 
thorized under  section  231  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  the  remainder 
oX  such  amounts  shall  be  allocated,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  616  of  such  Act,  in 
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such  a  manner  that  of  such  remaining 
amounts  so  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year — 

(1)  $890,300,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  parts  A  and  B  of  title  I  (re- 
lating to  work  and  training  programs) : 

(2)  $46,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  part  D  of  title  I  (relating  to 
special  Impact  programs) ; 

(3)  $20,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  part  E  of  title  I  (relating  to  spe- 
cial work  and  career  development  pro- 
grams) ; 

(4)  $811,300,000  shall  be  for  the  purpoee 
of  carrying  out  Utle  U,  of  which  $398,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Project  Headstart  program 
described  in  section  222(a)  (X),  $90,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Follow  Through  program 
described  In  section  222(a)(2).  $58,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  Legal  Services  program  de- 
scribed in  section  2a2(a)  (3) ,  $80,000,000  shall 
be  for  the  Comprehensive  Health  Services 
program  described  In  section  22a(a)  (4),  $62- 
500,000  shall  be  for  the  Emergency  Pood  and 
Medical  Services  program  described  In  section 
222(a)  (5),  $15,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Fam- 
ily Planning  program  described  In  section  222 
(a)  (6).  and  $8,800,000  shall  be  for  the  Sen- 
ior Opportunities  and  Services  program  de- 
scribed in  section  222(a)  (7) ; 

(5)  $12,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  part  A  of  title  HI  (relating  to 
rural  loans) ; 

(6)  $34,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  part  B  of  title  III  (relating  to 
assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers) ; 

(7)  $16,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  title  VI  (relating  to  admin- 
istration and  coordination) ;  and 

(8)  $37,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpoee  of 
carrying  out  title  VIII  (relating  to  VISTA). 
If  the  amounts  appropriated  ptirsuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any  fis- 
cal year  are  not  sufficient  to  allocate  the 
full  amounts  specified  for  each  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  clauses  (1)  through  (8) 
of  this  subsection,  then  the  amounts  speci- 
fied in  each  such  clause  shall  be  prorated 
to  determine  the  allocations  required  for  each 
such  purpose. 

ic)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriate  pursuant  to  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section,  there  are  further  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  the  following: 

(1)  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  to  be  used  for  the  Special  Im- 
pact programs  described  In  part  D  of  title  I; 

(2)  $34,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  to  be  used  for  the  Special  Work 
and  Career  Development  program*  described 
m  part  E  of  title  I; 

(3)  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Project 
Headstart  program  described  In  section  222 
la) (1): 

(4)  $32,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  to  be  used  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  described  In  section  222(a)  (3) : 

(5)  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Cksmprehen- 
slve  Health  Services  program  described  In 
.section  222(a)  (4): 

(6)  $112,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  to  be  used  for  the  Emergency 
Pood  and  Medical  Services  program  described 
in  section  222(a)  (5): 

(7)  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  Family 
Planning  program  described  In  section  222 
(a)(6); 

(8)  $3,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  to  be  used  for  the  Senior  Op- 
portunities and  Services  program  described 
In  section  222(a)  (7); 

(9)  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  to  be  used  for  the  program 
of  assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers described  In  part  B  of  title  HI;  and 

(10)  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30,1971,  to  be  used  for  Day  Care  proj- 
ects described  In  part  B  of  title  V. 

[Conference  report] 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  of 
$2,048.(X)0.000.  The  House  amendment  In  con- 
trast authorized  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1970  of  $2,343,000,000,  of  v^hlch  $1,563,- 
(XW.OOO  was  authorized  for  carrying  on  pro- 
grama  for  which  the  House  did  not  make 
sep(u<ate  authorization  of  appropriations. 
The  bill  agreed  to  In  conference  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $2,195,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Houfee  amend- 
ment authorized  the  apijroprlatlon  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  that  year 
at  $2,148,000,0(X),  but.  In  addition,  author- 
ized the  ajjproprtatlon  of  the  following: 

(1)  $14,000,000  for  Special  Impact  pro- 
grams under  part  D  of  title  I, 

(2)  $240,000,000  for  Project  Headstart  pro- 
grams, 

(3)  $32,000,000  for  Legal  Services  pro- 
grama. 

(4)  $80,000,000  for  Comprehensive  Health 
Services  programs. 

(6)  $160,000,000  for  Emergency  Pood  and 
Medical  Services  programs, 

(6)  $3,200,000  for  the  Senior  Opportuni- 
ties and  Services  programs, 

(7)  $15,000,000  for  aaslstance  for  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  under  part  B  of 
Utle  m,  and 

(8)  $50,000,000  for  Day  Care  projects  under 
part  B  of  title  V. 

The  conference  subetltute  authorizes  $2,- 
296,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  and  au- 
thorizes the  additional  amounts  which  were 
authorized  by  the  Senate  bUl  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions:  (1)  an  additional  au- 
thorization of  $15,000,000  for  family  planning 
programs;  (2)  the  additional  amount  for 
Headstart  Is  reduced  to  $180,000,000;  (3)  the 
additional  amount  for  ESnergency  F\3od  and 
Medical  Services  Is  reduced  to  $112,500,000. 

ALLOCATIONS 

The  House  amendment  did  not  provide 
allocations  to  specific  programs  of  amounts 
appropriated,  except  to  the  extent  the  sep- 
arate authorizations  contained  In  the  House 
amendment  for  special  work  and  career 
development  programs,  special  preschool  and 
Follow  Through  programs,  and  Intensive  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion constituted  a  separate  allocation  of  ap- 
propriations. 

The  Senate  bill  In  contrast  provided  spe- 
cial aUocatlons  for  a  number  of  the  programs 
carried  on  under  the  Act.  These  were  the 
following: 

(1)  $8eO,300,0(K)  for  work  and  training  pro- 
grams under  title  I. 

(2)  $46,000,000  for  special  Impact  programs 
under  part  D  of  title  I. 

(3)  $1,012,700,000  for  community  action 
programs  under  title  II,  of  which  $338,000,- 
(XK)  would  be  for  Project  Headstart  pro- 
grams, $60,000,000  for  Follow  Through  pro- 
grams, $58,000,000  for  legal  services  programs, 
$80,000,000  for  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices programs,  $25,000,000  for  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  programs,  $15,000,000 
for  family  planning  programs,  and  $8,800,000 
for  senior  opportunities  and  services  pro- 
grams. 

(4)  $12,000,000  for  rural  loan  programs, 

(5)  $34,000,000  for  migrant  and  seasonal 
farm  worker  programs, 

(6)  $16,0(X),000  for  administration  and  co- 
ordination under  title  VI, 

(7)  $37,000,000  for  carrying  out  VISTA. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  plan 

of  the  Senate  bill  with  a  major  change.  As 
adopted  by  the  conferees,  $328,900,000  must 
be  reserved  and  made  available  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  for  local  initiative  programs 


carried  on  under  section  221  of  the  Act,  and 
only  the  remainder  of  the  approprtatlona  for 
each  such  year  would  be  allocated  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner.  The  amount  so  reserveil  is 
not  subject  to  transfer  under  Section  616  of 
the  Act.  The  allocations  described  above  are 
retained  In  the  conference  substitute,  except 
that  a  new  allocation  of  $20,000,000  is  made 
for  carrying  out  the  new  part  E  of  the  Act,  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  requiring  pro  rata  reductions  In 
allocations  where  appropriations  are  insufll- 
clent  to  make  such  allocations  in  full  are 
retained  in  the  conference  substitute,  but,  of 
course,  the  funds  reserved  for  local  Initiative 
programs  would  not  be  subject  to  such  re- 
ductions. It  should  also  be  noted  in  consider- 
ing these  allocations  that  the  conference 
substitute  retains  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  which  require  the  Director  to  reserve 
and  make  available  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  and  not  less  than 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  carry- 
ing out  the  new  Alcoholic  Counseling  and 
Recovery  program  and  to  reserve  and  make 
available  not  less  than  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  not  less  than  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  carrying  out  the 
new  Drug  Rehabilitation  program. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  respectfully  submit.  In 
reply,  that  the  Senator's  point  goes  to 
the  qualitative  issue  involved,  which  Is: 
having  once  decided  that  it  Is  germane, 
what  do  you  do  about  It? 

That  was  tested  by  the  Senator's  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  All  we  are  arguing  now 
is  the  jurisdiction  to  do  anything  about 
it.  I  do  not  think  that  contests  the 
jurisdiction.  The  Senator  does  not  like 
what  we  did,  and  I  respect  his  position, 
but  I  submit  that  that  is  not  the  point  at 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  ready  to  submit  the  question. 

The  point  of  order  is  directed  to  the 
propriety  of  the  so-called  reservation  in 
the  conference  report  under  section  102 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  Senate  rule;  namely,  rule  27.3, 
reads  as  follows: 

(a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  disagreement  to 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
has  been  referred  to  conferees.  It  shall  be  In 
order  for  the  conferees  to  report  a  substitute 
on  the  same  subject  matter:  but  they  may 
not  include  In  the  report  matter  not  com- 
mitted to  them  by  either  House.  Tliey  may, 
however,  include  in  their  report  in  any  such 
case  matter  which  Is  a  germane  modification 
of  subjects  In  disagreement. 

In  this  particular  case,  there  was  a 
lump  sum  authorization  which  antici- 
pated various  programs  which  were  not 
enumerated  in  the  legislation,  but  were 
mentioned  in  the  committee  report.  In 
this  case,  the  program  which  is  made  the 
point  of  discussion  and  of  the  point  of 
order  was  mentioned  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  which  brought  out  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

The  question  that  the  Senate  must 
decide  now  is  whether,  in  view  of  the 
mention  of  that  program  in  the  Senate 
report,  it  was  encompassed  •Rithin  the 
lump  siun  authorization,  so  that  the  res- 
ervation or  modification  may  be  a  sub- 
ject for  the  conferees  to  act  upon. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  under 
rule  XX,  the  Chair  submits  the  question 
to  the  Senate. 

The  questlo^Hs,  Did  the  conferees  ex- 
ceed their  authority  by  Including  this 
proviso  in  the  conference  report? 
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Mr.  NE3LSON  Mr  Presment.  I  move 
to  lay  the  point  of  order  raised  by  tii\ 
Senator  from  Colorado  on  the  table 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  I  might 
add  that  the  Parliamentarian  ha.s  ad- 
vised me  that  this  question  is  debaub'e 
at  this  stage 

Mr  NELSON.  I  move  to  lay  the  point 
of  order  on  the  table 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  :t 

Mr  DOMINICK  Is  that  motion  In 
order'' 

The  PRESIDLNO  OFFICER  The  mo- 
tion Ls  in  order,  and  is  not  debatable. 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  asic  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelsovi  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  point  of  order  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  ■  Mr 
DoMLNiCKi.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  wlTTcali  the  r«ll 

The  bni  clerk  called  'he  roll 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Ander- 
son', the  Senator  from  Mi.<:.si.ssippi  Mr 
Eastland  > .  the  Senator  from  Ala.slca  '  Mr. 
GRAVEL',  the  Senator  from  Soutri  Caro- 
lina Mr  HoLLiNGS'.  the  Ser.n'or  from 
Hawaii  'Mr  Inoi-yfi,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr  Lonc.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Mr  Metcvlt'.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Gr.>rg:a  ■  Mr  Ru.ssell  > .  the 
Senator  from  \L.ssoun  ■  Mr  Symington^  . 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr  Tyd- 
iNcs'  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Yovsr.i.  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  Mr 
Metcalf  and  the  Senator  irom  Rhode 
Island  M"-  P.\sioRE  ,  would  eacn  vote 
"yea." 

Mr  GRIKFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  '  Mr.  C^se  > . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
vv.ATER  ' ,  the  Senator  from  California  '  Mr 
Murphy  ' .  the  Senators  from  Illinois  '  Mr 
Percy  and  Mr  Smith  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  Mr  Pearson'  .  the  Senator  from 
A:a.--ka  Mr  Stevens  i,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  ■  Mr  Tower  • .  and  the  Senator 
from  Dela'.va:e  'Mi  Wkliums'  art-  nec- 
essarily ab^;ent 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr 
Cooper  '  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr 
Mtnit'  is  absent  becau.se  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  Mr  Mvrphyi.  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Mr  Smith  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texa.>  Mr  Tower  >  would  each 
vote    nay  " 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  how  am  I 
recorded' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recorded  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President,  am  I  re- 
corded'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recorded. 


Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  request 
for  regular  order 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The 
Chair  is  waiting  for  the  vote  count  That 
IS  the  regular  order 

The  reauJt  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 
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TBA3— 39 

Aiken 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Bayb 

Hartke 

Monditle 

Bfjoke 

Hatneld 

Mont<iya 

Burdlck 

HuL;hes 

.Moaa 

Cannon 

Jurfesc.n 

M'lskle 

Church 

.Javiifl 

Nelsa.n 

<"ranst<in 

Kennedy 

Pell 

D.<ld 

Ma^nu.son 

Pnixmlre 

Eatdetoa 

.VUnsneld 

Randolph 

f  .ibrlKht 

MHtnia8 

Rlblc.irt 

CK«.deU 

Mi-Cttrthy 

Si  nwflker 

<r  re 

.McCiee 

Williams.  .N  J 

Harrts 

McOv>vem 
NAYS— 38 

Yarborouiih 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

.Mlott 

El'ender 

Paokwood 

Baicer 

Er'.  In 

Pn.uty 

IJellmon 

Fannin 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Pong 

Scott 

Bible 

onffln 

Smith.  Maine 

Hn^^a 

Ouniey 

Sparkman 

U'.rd,  Va 

riaiiseu 

SpoHK 

Byrd.  W   Va. 

Holland 

Stennlj 

Colt 

Hruska 

Talmadtje 

Cjtlun 

Jonlan.  N  C 

Tluirmi.nd 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ynunkf,  N   Dak 

D.jle 

Mc-Cleiian 

NOT   VOriNG-  23 

.*::derson 

Loni? 

Smith,  lU 

Case 

Metcair 

Stevens 

Cuoper 

Mundt 

Syinin;iton 

I-laj^iUnd 

Murpny 

Tower 

G   l^water 

Pasture 

Tydlngs 

Q.-avel 

Pearsca 

Williams  Del. 

H'.uiiiirs 

Perry 

Younit,  Ohio 

Inouye 

H.;.-^ll 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a>;reed  to 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
t^.o  clerk  -^-lU  pal!  the  ■■MI 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  tiiat  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  '  Mr.  Ander- 
stvN  ' .  the  Senator  from  MLssissippi  'Mr. 
Eastlan-d  I ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  '  Mr. 
Gravel  t,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr  HuLLiNGS',  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  '  Mr.  Inouye  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Li)Uisiana  '  Mr  Long  > .  the  Senator  from 
Wyomi.i^  •  Mr.  McGee  < .  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr.  Mftcalf',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastore^. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  '  Mr.  Rus- 
sell i .  the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
Symington  ,  the  Senator  from  Man'- 
land  *Mr  Tydings',  and  the  Senator 
f'om  Ohio  Mr  Young),  are  nece.ssarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votms.  the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr. 
Metcalf*  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland  Mr  Pastore  » ,  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  '  Mr. 
Brooke  ■ .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case',  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
Mr  GoiDWATER'.  the  Senator  from 
California  ■  Mr.  Murphy  ' ,  the  Senators 


from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith)  . 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
WiLLi.\Msi   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  I  Is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTt   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  votmg,  the  Senator  from 
Texas   iMr.  Tower)   would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  Brooke)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy  I.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
•yea"  and  the  Senator  from  California 
would  vote  "nay.  ■ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Case)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54. 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

I  No.  269  Leg.) 
YEAS— 54 


Aiken 

Grltljn 

Montoya 

.Mlott 

Harris 

Moss 

Baker 

Hart 

Mu.«kle 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Nel!..)n 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Pacliwood 

Boi;-,'s 

Huehes 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Hrouty 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Pro.xmlre 

Church 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Randolph 

c.K'k 

Jordan.  Idaho 

R.blcOiT 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sa.\be 

Dodd 

Ma?nuson 

schwelker 

Eaijleton 

Mansfle:-! 

Scott 

Ellender 

.Math  las 

Smith,  Maine 

Fon,; 

.MiCarthv 

Spon^' 

FulbrUht 

-McGivem 

Tahnadue 

aoodell 

.Mclnt;,re 

Wllllaii-.s.  N.J. 

Gore 

Mondale 
NAYS— 21 

Yarborough 

Allen 

Dole 

Hriiska 

Bell.Tion 

Domlnlck 

MrClellan 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Miller 

Bvrd,  Va. 

i  annln 

sparkman 

Byra.  W  Va. 

G  umey 

Stcnnls 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Holland 

YounR,  N.  Dak 

N'OT  VOTING- 

-25 

.•\nderson 

Lun^ 

Smith,  111. 

Brooke 

MiGee 

Stevens 

Ca.se 

Metcalf 

SvTi'.ington 

CcKiper 

Mundt 

To-Acr 

Eastland 

.Murphy 

Tydln^s 

Onidwater 

Pastore 

Williams.  Del. 

flravel 

Pearson 

Younc;.  Ohio 

HolUnKs 

Percy 

luouye 

Hu.-;>en 

So  the  conference  report  ^v.•^s  arrced  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  tiie  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ferent  e  report  was  asreed  to. 

Mr.  M.\N.-?FIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
.■)1— AUTHORITY'  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  A 
TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  IN  EN- 
ROLLMENT OP  S   3016 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  concurrent  resolution,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
concurrent  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  tech- 
nical correction  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
bill  (8.  30161  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportimity  Act  of  1964,  to 
authorize  advance  funding  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
printer  made  a  mistake  and  designated 
one  section  as  section  620(d),  when  it 
should  be  dp.<=ipnated  as  section  602(d). 
That  is  what  the  concurrent  resolution 
I.';  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  51 1  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resohed  hi/  the  Senate  [the  House  of 
Reprtsentatiies  concurring) .  That  the  Secre- 
tiry  of  the  Senate.  In  the  enrollment  of  the 
bill  (S  30161  to  provide  for  the  contlnua- 
tl  )n  of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  to  authorize 
.icivance  lundlng  of  such  programs,  and  for 
I'.her  purposes.  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  the  following  correction: 

In  .'-ectlon  114  strike  r.ut  "section  620(d)" 
.\:.\  insert  ■  .sec'ion  602(d)". 


CORRECTION    IN    ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  .subsequently  said: 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tl  rtt  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  earlier 
today  agreed  to  Senate  Concurrent 
R( solution  .SI  b?  r(?con.';idered. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
(lb lection  '  Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the 
\.'re  by  vhich  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
I'.i.on  51  is  reconsidered.  The  resolution 
;.'  bei:.re  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.<;end  to  the  de.sk  an  amendment  to  the 
(.Lncurrent  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
inmrdiate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
:'.mriidment  Aill  be  .^tat€d. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

SEC.  2.  Thrit  the  Senate  recede  and  con- 
cur in  the  Hotise  amendment  to  the  title  of 
s^.  3016. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 

my  understanding  that  this  has  to  do 

•i.l.v  -.vith  the  title  r^nd  does  not  interfere 

11.  any  v.cy  wilii     he  content  of  that 

■',  liicli  was  d:.«cu£sed  bv  the  Senate. 

Thr  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
"biection  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
t!  •;•  Senator  'rom  .Montana?  The  Chair 
:  'ar.c    none,    and    the    amendment    is 

:ecd  to. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
:;.c  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  51,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S    Con.  Re.s.  51 

KeFoiied  bv  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Ki-vTesentatives  concurring).  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  In  the  enrollment  of 


the  bill  (S.  3016)  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  to  au- 
thorize advance  funding  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purpwses,  1b  hereby  atithorlzed 
and  directed  to  make  the  following  correc- 
tion: 

In  section  114  strike  out  "section  620(d)" 
and  Insert  "section  602(d)  ". 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Senate  recede  and  concur 
In  the  House  amendment  to  the  title  of 
S.  3016. 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POL- 
ICY ACT  OP  1969— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1075)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  environment;  to  au- 
thorize studies,  surveys,  and  research  re- 
lating to  ecological  systems,  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment:  and  to  establish  a  Board 
of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  17.  1969,  pp. 
39701-39702,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  th?  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  leport. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  amended  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  striking  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  substituting  tho  text  of  a  new 
bill.  The  House  bill  included  jncvi.'sions 
similar  to  those  of  title  HI  of  the  Senate 
bill  wlilch  would  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  It  also  included 
a  short  policy  statement,  but  it  omitted 
most  of  the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  II 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conference  report  represents  a 
sound  compromise  worked  out  in  three 
meetings  of  the  conferees.  It  is  a  ."Strong 
measure  w  hich  will  be  an  important  step 
toward  evolving  a  sound  program  of  en- 
vironmental management  for  the  Nation. 

3.  1075,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  10,  1969,  iiad  three  major 
titles.  Title  I  provides  a  'declaration  oi 
national  environmental  policy"  which 
set  national  goals  for  environmental 
management  and  established  supple- 
mentary operating  procedures  for  all 
Federal  agencies  to  follow  in  planning 
and  decisionmaking  which  have  an  im- 
pact on  man's  environment.  Title  II  au- 
thorized certain  research  and  data  gath- 
ering functions.  Title  III  authorized  the 
creation  of  a  three-member  Board  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  OfSce  of  the  President. 

S.  1075  was  amended  and  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969.  As  amended  and  passed 
by  the  House,  S.  1075  consisted  of  one 
title  which  authorized  the  creation  of 


a  five-member  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality. 

On  October  8,  1969,  the  Senate  dis- 
agreed to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  agreed  to  the  House's 
request  for  a  conference,  and  authorized 
the  Chair  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  Prior  to  the  Sen- 
ate's agreeing  to  the  House's  request  for 
a  conference  on  S.  1075,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  debate  on  S.  7,  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969,  there 
was  a  discussion  by  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  'Works  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  relationship  between 
title  II  of  S.  7  and  the  provisions  of  S. 
1075  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  10, 
1969.  As  a  result  of  that  discussion,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Senate  conferees  on 
S.  7  and  on  S.  1075  would  seek  certain 
agreed  upon  changes  in  each  measure  in 
conference  committee  with  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  purpose  of  the  agreed  upon 
changes  in  S.  7  and  in  S.  1075.  which  to 
some  extent,  dealt  with  similar  subject 
matter  are  set  out  in  the  October  8,  1969, 
Congressional  Record  at  pages  29050 
through  29089. 

It  was  imderstood  during  the  discus- 
:-ion  of  this  matter  on  October  8  that  the 
Senate  conferees  on  S.  1075  would  make 
ever>-  possible  effort  to  gain  House 
agreement  to  the  text  of  .?.  1075  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  as  well  as  to  the 
ap^recd-upon  chanees  di.'-cus.'-ed  on  the 
f.oor.  This  under-tanding  wi'S  referred 
to  in  a  motion  ofTered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee  that  the  con- 
ferees on  S.  1075  be  instr.icted  to  insist 
upon  the  provisions  of  S.  1075  as  i^assed 
by  the  Senate  and  as  modified  by  the 
agreed-upon  changes  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  debate  on  S.  7.  As  was 
stated  on  the  floor  in  connection  with 
this  motion: 

It  Is  also  understood,  however,  that  the 
purpose  of  a  conference  committee  Is  to 
compromise  and  adjust  differences  between 
ihe  House  and  Senate  passed  bills,  and  that 
the  final  product  of  the  conference  comn-.lt- 
tee  will  probably  have  to  Involve  some 
changes  In  the  language  of  both  the  Hotise 
and  Senate  passed  bills  on  S.  1075.  It  Is, 
however,  the  hojje  and  the  intent  of  all  con- 
cerned on  the  Senate  side  that  these  changes 
win  not  in  any  way  affect  the  substance  oJ 
what    has    been    asrtod    upon.    .October    8, 

1969,   CONGEESSIONAL   RECORD.  p.lgC  29087.) 

Mr.  President,  3.  i075  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  conference  committee  is  very 
close  to  the  bill  as  pa.?.'  ed  by  i  he  Senate. 
Most  of  the  substantive  provisions  of 
'the  Senate  passed  bill  have  been  re- 
tained. In  addition,  iricst  of  the  substan- 
tive provisions  of  the  agreed-upon 
changes  vhich  were  discussed  oa  Octo- 
ber 8  were  adopted  in  the  report  of  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  point  out  that 
during  the  conference,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  which  is  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  environmental 
area.  It  was  agreed  that  certain  state- 
ments should  be  adjusted  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senate  managers  and  this 
has  been  done.  The  junior  Senator  from 
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M&lne  will  comment  on  that  In  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  changes  the  conference  committee 
made  In  S.  1075  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  as  agreed  upon  are  reflected  In 
the  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
conference  report  accompanying  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  The  changes  are  also  dis- 
cussed In  a  separate  attachment,  titled 
"Major  Changes  in  S.  1075  as  Passed  by 
the  Senate." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  major  changes  in  S.  1075. 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  together 
with  a  section-by-scctlon  analysis  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Dodd 
In  the  chairs.  Without  objection.  It  i.s  so 
ordered. 

I  See  exhibits  1  and  2  > 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  it  Is  my 
view  that  S.  1075  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  now,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ference committee,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant And  far-reaching  environmental  and 
conservation  measure  ever  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  view  that  S. 
1075  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now, 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee, is  the  most  Important  and  far- 
reachmg  conservation-envirorunental 
measure  ever  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  measure  is  Important  because  it 
provides  four  new  approaches  to  deal- 
ing with  environmental  problems  on  a 
preventive  and  an  anticipatory  basis.  As 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware,  too 
much  of  our  past  history  of  dealing  with 
environmental  problems  has  been  fo- 
cused on  efforts  to  deal  with  "crises." 
and  to  "reclaim"  our  resources  from  past 
abuses. 

First.  The  first  new  approach  is  the 
statement  of  national  policy  and  the 
declaration  of  national  goals  found  in 
section  101. 

In  many  respects,  the  only  precedent 
and  parallel  to  what  is  proposed  in  S. 
1075  IS  m  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  which  declared  an  historic  national 
policy  on  management  of  the  economy 
and  established  the  Council  of  Economic 
AdvLsers.  It  Is  my  view  that  S.  1075  will 
provide  an  equally  Important  national 
policy  for  the  management  of  America  s 
future  environment. 

A  statement  of  environmental  policy 
is  more  than  a  statement  of  what  we  be- 
lieve as  a  people  and  as  a  nation.  It  es- 
tablishes priorities  and  gives  expression 
to  our  national  goals  and  aspirations.  It 
provides  a  statutory  foundation  to  which 
administrators  may  refer  to  it  for  guid- 
ance in  making  decisions  which  find  en- 
vironmental values  in  conflict  with  other 
values. 

What  Is  Involved  is  a  congressional 
declaration  that  we  do  not  Intend,  as  a 
government  or  as  a  people,  to  Initiate 
actions  which  endanger  the  continued 
existence  or  the  health  of  mankind :  That 
we  will  not  intentionally  Initiate  actions 
which  will  do  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
air,  land,  and  water  which  support  life 
on  earth. 


An  environmental  policy  Is  a  policy 
for  people.  Its  primary  concern  1b  with 
man  and  his  future.  The  basic  principle 
of  the  policy  is  that  we  must  strive  In 
all  that  we  do,  to  achieve  a  standard  of 
excellence  in  man's  relationships  to  his 
physical  surroundings.  If  there  are  to  be 
departures  from  this  standard  of  excel- 
lence they  should  be  exceptions  to  the 
rule  and  the  policy.  And  as  exceptions, 
they  will  have  to  be  justified  in  the  light 
of  public  scrutiny  as  required  by  section 
102. 

Second.  To  insure  that  the  policies  and 
goals  defined  In  this  act  are  infused  into 
the  ongoing  programs  and  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  act  also  estab- 
lishes some  important  "action-forcing" 
procedures.  Section  102  authorizes  and 
directs  all  Federal  agencle.s.  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  to  administer  their  ex- 
isting laws,  regulations,  and  policies  in 
conformance  with  the  policies  set  forth 
in  this  act.  It  also  directs  all  agencies  to 
assure  consideration  of  the  environmen- 
tal Impact  of  their  actions  in  decision- 
making. It  requires  agencies  which  pro- 
pose actions  to  consult  with  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  agencies  having  Juris- 
diction or  expertise  in  environmental 
matters  and  to  include  any  comments 
made  by  those  agencies  which  outline 
the  environmental  considerations  in- 
volved with  such  proposals. 

Taken  together,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 102  directs  any  Federal  agency 
which  takes  action  that  It  must  take  into 
account  environmental  management  and 
environmental  quality  considerations. 

Third.  The  act  m  title  n  estabhshes  a 
Council  on  Environment  Quality  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  tl:e  President.  This 
Council  will  provide  an  institution  and 
an  organizational  focus  at  the  highest 
level  for  the  concerns  of  environmental 
management.  It  will  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  objective  advice  and  a  continu- 
ing and  comprehensive  overview  of  the 
fragmented  and  bewildering  Federal 
Jurisdiction  Involved  in  some  way  with 
the  environment.  The  Council's  activi- 
ties In  this  area  will  be  complemented  by 
the  support  of  the  Office  of  Environmen- 
tal Quality  proposed  in  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  of  1969. 

The  Council  also  will  establish  a  sys- 
tem for  monitoring  environmental  indi- 
cators, and  mamtainmg  records  on  the 
status  of  the  environment.  The  Council 
will  Insure  that  there  will  be  com.plete 
and  reliable  data  on  environmental 
indicators  available  for  the  anticipation 
of  emerging  problems  and  trends.  This 
data  will  provide  a  basis  for  sound 
management. 

Fourth.  Finally  in  section  201.  S.  1075 
reqmres  the  submi.ssion  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple of  an  annual  environmental  quality 
report.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
provide  a  statement  of  progress,  to  es- 
tablLsh  some  baselines,  and  to  tell  us 
how  well — or  as  some  suspect  how  bad — 
we  are  doing  in  managing  the  environ- 
ment— the  Nation's  life  support  system. 
It  is  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Senate 
conferees  that  the  annual  report  should 
be  referred  m  the  Senate  to  all  commit- 
tees which  have  exercLsed  jurisdiction 
over  any  part  of  the  subject  matter  con- 


tained therein.  Absent  specific  language 
on  the  reference  of  the  report,  the  report 
would  be  referred  pursuant  to  the  Senate 
rules.  It  is  the  committee's  understand- 
ing that  under  the  rules  all  relevant  com- 
mittees may  be  referred  copies  of  the 
annual  report. 

This  was  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
when  S.  1075  was  passed.  In  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  section  303  of  S. 
1075  at  page  28  of  the  committee  report 
No.  91-296  It  IS  expressly  stated  that: 

It  18  anticipated  that  the  annual  report 
and  the  recommendatlon.s  made  by  the  Pre.^i- 
dent  would  be  a  vehicle  for  oversight  hear- 
ings and  hearings  by  the  appropriate  leglsla- 
live  committees  of  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  conferees  intend  that  un- 
der the  language  of  the  conference  repo'-t, 
the  annual  report  would  be  referred  to 
all  appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  passed  bill  which  the  confer- 
ence committee  agreed  to  change  requires 
special  comment.  Section  lOltb'  of  S. 
1075  provided  that: 

(b)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each 
person  has  a  fundamental  and  inalienaiile 
right  to  a  healthful  environment  and  that 
each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  environment. 

The  conference  committee  changed 
this  provision  so  that  it  now  reads: 

(b)  Tlie  Congress  recognizes  that  each 
perion  should  enjoy  a  healthful  environmrnt 
.and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility 
to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment. 

I  opposed  this  change  in  conference 
committee  because  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  language  of  the  Senate  passed  bill 
reafHrmed  what  is  already  the  law  of 
this  land;  namely,  that  every  person 
does  have  a  fundamental  and  an  inali- 
enable right  to  a  healthful  environment. 
If  this  is  not  the  law  of  this  land,  if  an 
individual  in  this  great  country  of  ours 
cannot  at  the  present  time  protect  Ms 
right  and  the  right  of  his  family  to  a 
healthful  environment,  then  it  is  my 
view  tliat  some  fundamental  changes 
are  in  order. 

To  dispell  any  doubts  about  the  ex- 
istence of  this  right.  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  as  soon 
as  it  is  signed  by  the  President.  Tlus 
amendment  will  propose  a  detailed  con- 
gressional declaration  of  a  statutory 
bill  of  environmental  right. 

Another  provision  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
is  section  102' e>  of  the  conference  re- 
port. This  section  directs  all  Federal 
agencies  to: 

Recognize  the  worldwide  and  long-runge 
character  of  environmental  problems  and. 
where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  support 
to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs  de- 
signed to  maximize  International  coope.'S- 
tlon  In  anticipating  and  preventing  a  de- 
cl'ne  in  the  quality  of  mankind's  world 
environment. 

This  provision  was  added  to  the  bill  as 
an  amendment  I  offered  In  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  in  June.  The  piu-pose 
of  the  provision  is  to  give  statutor>'  au- 
thority to  all  Federal  agencies  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  the  development  of  a  positive, 
forward  looking  program  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  in  dealing  with  the  en- 
vironmental problems  all  nations  and 
all  people  share.  Cooperation  in  dealing 
with  these  problems  is  necessary,  for  the 
problems  are  urgent  and  serious.  Coop- 
eration is  also  possible  because  the  prob- 
lems of  the  environment  do  not,  for  the 
most  part,  raise  questions  related  to  ide- 
ology, national  security  and  the  balance 
of  world  power. 

We  must  seek  solutions  to  environ- 
mental problems  on  an  international 
level  because  they  are  international  in 
origin  and  scope.  The  earth  is  a  common 
resource,  and  cooperative  effort  will  be 
necessary  to  protect  it.  Perhaps  also,  in 
the  common  cause  of  environmental 
management,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
will  find  a  little  more  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  one  another. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  United  Nations 
Conference  in  1972  on  "the  Problems  of 
the  Humtm  Environment"  will  unite 
leaders  of  nations  throughout  the  world 
m  the  effort  of  achieving  solutions  to  in- 
ternational environmental  problems.  I 
am,  however,  concerned  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
doing  enough  to  plan  and  prepare  for 
the  1972  U.N.  Conference.  Section  102(E) 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  1075  pro- 
vides the  Federal  agencies  and  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  authority  to  make 
a  positive  and  a  far-reaching  contribu- 
tion to  this  international  effort  to  deal 
with  this  critical  and  growing  interna- 
tional problem.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
authority  will  be  utilized. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  new  kind  of 
revolutionary  movement  underway  in 
this  country.  This  movement  is  concerned 
with  the  integrity  of  man's  life  support 
system — the  human  environment.  The 
stage  for  this  movement  is  shifting 
from  what  had  once  been  the  exclusive 
province  of  a  few  conservation  organi- 
zations to  the  campus,  to  the  urban 
ghettos,  and  to  the  suburbs. 

In  recent  months,  the  Nation's  youth, 
in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities across  the  country,  have  been  tak- 
ing up  the  banner  of  environmental 
awareness  and  have  been  seeking  meas- 
ures designed  to  control  technology,  and 
to  develop  new  environmental  policies 
which  reflect  the  full  range  of  diverse 
values  and  amenities  which  man  seeks 
from  his  environment. 

S.  1075  is  a  response  by  the  Congress 
to  the  concerns  the  Nation's  youth  are 
expressing.  It  makes  clear  that  Con- 
press  is  responsive  to  the  problems  of 
the  future.  While  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  is  not  a  pan- 
acea, it  is  a  starting  point.  A  great  deal 
more,  however,  remains  to  be  done  by 
the  Federal  Government,  both  in  the 
form  of  legislation  and  executive  action, 
if  mankind  and  human  dignity  are  not 
to  be  ground  down  in  the  years  ahead  by 
the  expansive  and  impersonal  technology 
modern  science  has  created. 

Mr.  President,  the  inadequacy  of  pres- 
ent knowledge,  policies,  and  institutions 
for  environmental  mansigement  is  re- 
flected in  our  Nation's  history,  in  our 


national  attitudes,  and  in  our  contem- 
porary life.  It  touches  every  aspect  of 
man's  existence.  It  threatens,  it  degrades, 
and  destroys  the  quality  life  which  all 
men  seek. 

We  see  increasing  evidence  of  this  in- 
adequacy all  around  us:  haphazard  ur- 
ban and  suburban  growth;  crowding, 
congestion,  and  conditions  within  our 
central  cities  which  result  in  civil  unrest 
and  detract  from  man's  social  and  psy- 
chological well-being;  the  loss  of  valu- 
able open  spaces;  inconsistent  and  often, 
incoherent  rural  and  urban  land- use  pol- 
icies; critical  air  and  water  pollution 
problems;  diminishing  recreational  op- 
portunity; continuing  soil  erosion;  the 
degradation  of  unique  ecosystems; 
needless  deforestation;  the  decline  and 
extinction  of  fish  and  wildlife  species; 
faltering  and  poorly  designed  transpor- 
tation systems;  poor  architectural  de- 
sign and  ugliness  in  public  and  private 
structures;  rising  level^of  noise;  the 
continued  proliferation  of  pesticides  and 
chemicals  without  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  consequences;  radiation  haz- 
ards; thermal  pollution;  an  increasingly 
ugly  landscape  cluttered  with  billboards, 
powerlines  and  junkyards;  growing 
scarcity  of  essential  resources;  and 
many,  many  other  environmental  qual- 
ity problems. 

A  primary  function  of  Grovernment  is 
to  improve  the  institutional  policy  and 
the  legal  framework  for  dealing  with 
these  problems.  S.  1075  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  committee  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  this  end. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  of  our  capa- 
bility to  cope  with  environmental  prob- 
lems. The  historic  success  of  Apollo  11 
last  month  demonstrates  that  if  we — as 
a  nation  and  as  a  people — commit  our 
talents  and  resources  to  a  goal  we  can 
do  the  impossible. 

If  we  can  send  men  to  the  moon,  we 
can  clean  our  rivers  and  lakes,  and  if  we 
can  transmit  television  pictures  from 
another  planet,  we  can  monitor  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  air  our  children 
breathe  and  the  open  spaces  they 
play  in. 

The  needs  and  the  aspirations  of  fu- 
ture generations  make  it  our  duty  to 
build  a  soimd  and  operable  foundation 
of  national  objectives  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  resources  for  our  children 
and  their  children.  The  future  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  in  this  country  is  in 
our  hands.  It  will  be  shaped  by  the 
choices  we  make.  We  will  not,  and  they 
cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  our 
choices. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
agreed  up>on  by  the  conferees  is  a  sound 
measure.  This  measure  will  be  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  building  a  capability 
within  the  Federal  Government  to  cope 
with  present  and  impending  environ- 
mental problems. 

Problems  of  environmental  manage- 
ment may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  the  most  important  problems 
we  have  ever  faced.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
prepare  the  Federal  Establishment  to 
face  them.  I  urge  the  approval  of  the 
conference  report. 


ExHisrr  1 

Major  Changes  in  S.  1075  as  Passed  bt  thx 

Senate 

TPTLE 

The  title  of  S.  1075  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate was  amended  to  reflect  the  major  changes 
In  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee. These  were  the  deletion  of  Title  II 
and  changing  the  name  of  the  "Board"  to 
"Council." 

Section  1 

No  cliange  was  made  In  the  "short  title." 
Section  2 

The  statement  of  "purpose"  is  unchanged 
except  that  It  was  agreed  that  the  new  in- 
stitution created  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  would  be  designated  as  the 
"Council  on  Environmental  Quality"  rather 
than  a  "Board  of  Environmental  Quality 
Advisors"  as  in  the  Senate  passed  bill.  AH 
other  references  to  the  "Board"  were  also 
changed  to  "Council." 

TrrLE  I 
Section  101  (a) 

SecUon  101(a)  of  the  Senate  passed  bill 
was  divided  Into  subsection  101(a)  and  (b) 
and  subsection  (b)  was  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (c). 

Section  101(a)  of  the  Conference  Report 
combines  language  from  Section  1  of  the 
House  passed  bill  and  from  Section  101(a)  of 
the  Senate  passed  bill.  As  revised,  this  sec- 
tion declares  that  it  Is  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  government.  In 
cooperation  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ment and  others  to  use  all  practical  means 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  insure 
that  man  and  nature  exist  In  productive 
harmony. 

Section  lOHb) 

The  new  Section  101(b)  with  appropriate 
transitional  language  has  been  unchanged. 
This  section  declares  national  environmental 
goals  and  was  taken  from  Section  101(8)  of 
the  Sen&te  passed  bill. 

Section  101(c) 
This  language  was  found  in  Section  101(b) 
of  the  Senate  passed  bill.  The  Conference 
Committee  amended  the  language  which  read 
"each  person  has  a  fundamental  and  inalien- 
able right  to  a  healthful  environment".  Sec- 
tion 101(c)  now  reads  "each  jjerson  should 
enjoy  a  healthful  environment". 

Section  102 

The  language  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
Section  102  of  the  Senate  pwissed  biU  was 
modified  by  the  Conference  Committee  so 
that  the  phrase  "to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible" modifies  both  directives.  The  directives 
were  also  given  number  designations. 

Section  102(a) 

In  view  of  the  changes  in  the  first  para<- 
graph  of  Section  102,  the  phrase  "to  the  full- 
est extent  possible"  was  deleted  from  Section 
102(a). 

Section  102  (b) 

This  section  was  modified  by  the  adoption 
of  language  requiring  aU  agencies  to  consult 
with  the  Council.  In  part,  this  was  a  lan- 
guage change  which  was  discussed  and  agreed 
to  on  October  8,  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Section  102(c) 

This  section,  with  two  minor  changes.  Is 

the  language  of  Section  102(c)  of  S.  1075  as 

passed  by  the  Senate  and  as  discussed  and 

agreed  to  on  the  Senate  floor  on  October  8. 

Section  102(d) 
This  section  is  Identical  to  Section  102 (d) 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  as  agreed  to  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  October  8. 
Section  102(e) 
This  section  is  the  same  as  Section  102(e) 
of  S.   1075  as  passed  by  the  Senate  except 
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that  the  phras«     where  roralsient  with   the 

foreign    pcllcy    of    the    United    States"    was 

added 

Section  i02(/i 
This   ;an«raage   Is  Identical   to  Section   201 

I  d  I  of  title  11  jf  the  Senate  passed  bui 
Title  II  of  3  1J75  waa  deleted  by  :he  Confer- 
ence Committee,  but  this  and  other  provl- 
•lons  from  thla  title  were  lncorpor»'ed  Into 
title  I  and  II  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Conferees 

Section  102{g) 
This   language  Is   Identical  to  Section  201 
(ei   of  title  II  of  the  Senate  passed  bill 

Section  i02ih,) 
This    langua^    Is    a    modlflcatlcn    of    lan- 
guage found  In  Section  301  (g>   of  title  IT  of 
the  Senate  passed  bill 

Secfion  ir)2  in  general 
The    ronference    substitute    provides    that 
the  phrase  'to  the  fullest  extent  possible"  ap- 
plies with  resp)ect  to  those  actions  which  Con- 
ijTesa  authorizes  and  direct.?   to  be  rjone  un- 
der both  clauses   il)    and   '2i    of  Section  li.>2 
im    "he   S< :;  i-o   p    -sed    bi!l.    the   phrase   ap- 
plied .Jii.v  '     'he  ci:     .'tlve  in  cUuse  (in    In 
accepting   this   change   to   -  •.tion    ici2    (and 
also   to   the   prorislons  of  Section    103).  the 
coniefees  a^rreed  to  delete  section  9  of  the 
Jlousp^amendment  from  the  conference  sub- 
sutu'e    Section  9  of   the  House   amendment 
prortded  that     nothing  m  this  Act  ^nall  in- 
cTe,iae.  decrease  or  change  any  re.s{K)nslbUlty 
or  authority  of  any  Federal  offlcla:  -^r  igency 
created  by  other  provision  of  law   ■  In  mak- 
ing this  change  m  favor  of  the  less  restrictive 
provision  "to  the  fullest  ext«nt  possible"  the 
Senate  conferees   are   of   the   view   that   tlie 
new  Unsniagp  iof  n  t  in  .iny  wav  limit  the 
Congress!  nal    .     nur.^atlon  and  directive  to 
all  agencit      i  r  the  Feci  .-al  Government  iet 
out   in  subt   T-av-.-ip.-    .Al    th.^mgh    iH)    of 
clause    i2i    of  S^ciion    102    The  purpose  of 
the  new  language  1.-  to  make  it  clear  that 
each  agent  ,  of  the  FeUi  r.'l  Government  shall 
comply   with   the  directives  set  out  in  such 
suopariigraphs     Ai    through    iHi    unless  the 
existing  lav  applicable  to  such  agencv's  op- 
er'itlons   does    not    maXe   compliance    possi- 
ble If  this  Is  round  to  be  the  case,  then  com- 
plunce  with   the  particular  direcMve  is  not 
required   but   the  provisions  of  Section   103 
would  apply   However,  as  to  other  aspects  of 
the    actlvlr.ies    of    that    agency,    compU.ince 
with  the  provlslona  of  this  bill  is  expected 
Thus.  It  la  the  Intent  of  the  ccrtferees  'hat 
the  provision  "to  the  fullest  extent  possible" 
shall  not  be  used  by  inv  Federal  a^tency  as  a 
me-ms  to  avoiding  compliance  with  the  di- 
rectives set  out  in  Section   102    Rather,  the 
langu.ige  In  Section  102  Is  Intended  -o  assure 
that  all  ager.cles  of  the  Federal  O'-vernment 
shall   comply   with  the  directives  set   jur   in 
said  section  "to  the  fullest  extent  possible" 
under    their    statutory    authorizations    and 
th.u   no   agency   shall   seek   to   construe   Its 
exisunz  statutory  authorizations  in  a  manner 
designevl   :o  avoid   compliance 

Many  exutlng  agencies  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  AJminHtratlon  and  the  Na- 
tional Aid  Pollution  Control  Administration 
already  have  important  responsibilities  in  the 
area  of  environmental  control  The  provision 
of  Section  102  i  as  well  as  103 1  are  not  de- 
signed to  result  in  any  change  in  the  man- 
ner In  which  they  carry  out  their  environ- 
mental protection  authority  This  provision 
Is,  however,  clearly  designed  to  assure  con- 
sideration of  envl'onmental  matters  by  all 
agencies  In  their  planning  and  decision  mak- 
ing—e,spe.  i.i.ly  those  .'^eacies  who  now  have 
little  or  no  legislative  authority  to  take  en- 
vironmental considerations  Into  account. 
Section  103 
This  section  Is  based  upon  a  provision  of 
the  Senate  passed  bill  (Section  102(fi)  not 
in   the  House   amendment    This   section   as 


agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  provides  that  all 
agencies    of    the    Federal    Government    shall 
review    ihelr      present    .statutory    authority 
administrative  regulaUons.  and  current  poli- 
cies   and    procedures    to   deternilne    whether 
'here  Are  any  deficiencies  and  Inconsistencies 
therein  which  prohibit  full  compliance  with 
the   purp<«e  and   provisions"  of   the  bill     If 
an  agency  flnd.s  such  deficiencies  or  incon- 
sistencies.  It   18   required   under   this  .section 
to   propose   to   tlie  President  not   later  than 
July  1.  1971  such  niea.sures  as  mav  be  neces- 
sary U)  bring  Its  authority  and  {>i.;icle8  Into 
conformity  with  the  purpoees  and  procedures 
of   the   bill    Section    103   thereby   provides   a 
mechanl.sm    which    shall    be    utili;'ed    by    all 
Federal    <igencle.s    ,  l      to    ascertain    whether 
there  is  any  provision  of  their  st.ituton-  au- 
thority which  precludes  full  compliance  with 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and   i2l   if 
any   are   found,    to   recommend   changes   in 
their  statutory   authority    Ui   the    President, 
and   If  recommended   to  the  ipprf^prlate  Con- 
gre.sslonal    Ci>mmitteefl    having    Jurisdiction 
In  conducting  the  review  noted  above.  It  is 
the  understanding  ■■>{  the  conferees  that  an 
.igency   shall    not   '-fir^-rue    Its   existing   au- 
thority in  a  m  rner  w   jrh  avoids  lull  com- 
pliance with  this  Act    Rather,  ihe  intent  of 
the   conferees    is    that    all    Peder.d    .igencles 
shall  comply  with  the  provUlons  of  SecUon 
103 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  the  review  required  bv  Section 
103  would  require  existing  environmental 
control  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  iiul  the 
National  .Vlr  PoUuUon  Control  Adinlmstra- 
Uon  to  review  their  .statutorv-  authurttv  .md 
regulatory  policies  which  are  related  to  maln- 
tivlmng  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  This  Section  Is  aimed  at  those 
agencies  which  have  little  or  no  authority 
to  consider  environmental  values. 
Section  104 
This  langtiage.  with  a  minor  reference 
change,  is  IdenilciU  to  language  dl.=cussed 
and  agreed  to  on  tlie  Senate  Boor  on  October 
8  ;>.s  a  proposed  Section  103  to  3.  1075  when 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  S.  1075  was 
agreed  to 

Seition  10.5 
This  language  is  a  modlHcatlon  of  Section 
103  of  S.  1075  as  :jas.sed  by  the  Senate.  .'Vs 
modifled  'his  section  provides  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  .-ire  ".<;upplpmentarv  to 
those  ?et  forth  in  existing  authorizations 
'■f  Federal  agencies."  The  eflect  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  to  give  recognitlnn  to  the  fact  that 
the  but  Is  in  addition  to.  but  does  not  mcdify 
or  repeil  existing  law  This  section  does  not. 
however,  obviate  the  requirement  that  the 
Federal  agencies  whose  activities  may  have 
an  adverse  etfect  on  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment conduct  tnelr  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  ■.  f  thl:.  bill  unless  to 
do  s"i  would  violate  their  existing  statutory 
.tuthorlzatlons. 

rmx  n 
TlMo  II  of  S.  1075  as  passed  bv  the  Senate 
was  deleted  This  title  had  luthonzed  cer- 
tain research  and  data  gathering  functions, 
a  small  ^rant-in-aid  program,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  w  new  position  of  Deputy  Director  in 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  The 
most  Important  provisions  of  title  II  relat- 
ing to  research  and  data  gathering  were  re- 
tained by  the  Conference  Committee  in  .Sec- 
tion 102  of  title  1  and  In  Sections  204  and 
205  of  title  n  of  the  Conference  Report. 

Title  II  of  he  language  agreed  itjon  by 
the  Conference  Committee  Is  largely  from  the 
House  lunendment  to  S.  HJ75  with  a  number 
of  important  substantive  changes  .ind  excep- 
tions The  language  of  the  Hou.se  amendment 
paralleled  very  closely  the  language  of  Mtle 
III  of  S.  1075  as  passed  bv  the  Senate.  Major 
changes  between  the  two  provisions  as  well 
as  substantive  changes  adopted  by  rhe  Con- 
ference Committee  are  noted  below. 


i'ecfton  201 
This  section  requires  the  President  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  Environ- 
mental Quality  Report.  With  minor  word 
changes,  this  langiiage  was  taken  from  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1075 
TTie  parallel  language  from  the  Senate  passed 
bin  Is  found  In  Section  303  of  S.  1075. 

On  October  8.  when  the  .Senate  disagreed 
to    the   Hinise   amendment    and    requested   a 
conference    it    was    agreed    that    the    Senate 
conferees  would  seek  to  have  language  placed 
in  the  Conference  Report  which  would  pro- 
vide 'hat  the  annual  Environmental  Quality 
Report  would  be  relerrcd  In  whole  or  m  part 
to    the    C  immlttees    of    each    House    of    tie 
Congress    which    have   exercised   Jurisdiction 
o\pr    the   subject   mailer   therein.   This   lan- 
guage would  have  tjeen  a  new  Section  303ib( 
of   the  Senate   passed   bill.   The  Senate  con- 
ferees nia<le  every  possible  eJTcrt  to  have  thii 
language  made  a  part  of  the  Conference  Re- 
port   When  agree^nent  could  not  be  reached 
an  effort   was  made  to  have  language  whi.  li 
applied    cinlv    to   reference   of   the   Report   .i: 
the  Senate  made  a  part   of  the  Conference 
Report    Agiiin.   agreement   was  not  rea^hec 
It   Is  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees   that   the  annual  retxsn  :hir,:'d  be  :t- 
ferred  ui  the  Senate  t..  all  Committees  whkh 
.lave  exercised  Jurisdiction  over  any  part  ..f 
the   subject    matter   contained    therein.    Ab- 
sent   specific    language    on    the   reference   •■; 
the  report,  the  report  would  be  referred  pv..-- 
.suant   to  the  Senate  rules.   It   is  the  Com- 
mittees understanding  that   under  the  rules 
all    relevant     Committees    may    be    referred 
copies  of  the  annu;il  report 

This  was  the  intent  of  the  Senate  when 
S.  1075  WM  p<ii«;ed.  In  the  -Sectlon-bv-Sectl.m 
analysis  of  Section  303  of  S  1075  at  page  -16 
of  the  Committee  Report  No.  91-296  It  Is  ex- 
pressly staud  that: 

"It  is  anticipated  'hat  the  annu  il  repurt 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  a  vehicle  for  oversight  hear- 
ings .UKl  hearings  by  the  appropriate  Ice- 
islatlve  Committees  of   the  Co:ii;re.'iS. " 

The  Senate  Conferees  Intend  that  under 
the  language  of  the  Conference  Report,  the 
annual  report  would  he  referred  to  .ill  ,ipp::  - 
prlate  Committees  of  the  Senate. 

Section  202 
Section  202  v/as  drawn.  In  part  from  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Hou  e  amendment  .md.  In  part, 
from  Section  301  (:;  i  of  the  .Senue  p.issed  bill 
The  conferees  agreed  that  the  Council  should 
consist  of  "three"  members  and  should  he 
subject  to  Senat:-  confirmation  as  provided  in 
S.  1075  as  parsed  by  the  -Senate. 

Section  203 

This  section,  with  minor  reference  changes. 
Is  the  ^ame  lanvcuage  found  in  -Section  4  of  -he 
House  amendment.  It  is  -Umost  Identical  to 
Section  304  of  the  .Senate  passed  bill. 

In  connection  with  the  Senates  request 
for  a  conference  on  .S  1075  nn  October  8.  it 
was  agreed  'hat  the  Senate  conferees  would 
.'ieek  to  have  language  incorporated  into  the 
Conference  Report  authorizing  the  Coun- 
cil to  establish  advisory  committees  and  to 
convene  a  biennial  lonim  on  environmental 
C'uallty  problems.  The  Senate  conferees 
sought  to  have  specific  lantuage  of  this  na- 
ture incorporated  into  tlic  Conference  Re- 
^''r',  but  no  agreement  wa<;  reached  In  larce 
measure  this  was  becau.^e  of  the  fact  that 
♦he  ianeuage  of  Section  203  of  the  Confer- 
ence Report,  which  authorizes  the  Council 
to  employ  exper's  and  consultants,  is  broad 
enough  to  allow  tor  -he  •stabllshment  of  ad- 
visory committees  and  the  convening  of 
forums  on  environmental  problems. 
Section  204 
This  section,  with  minor  language  and  r-;- 
erence  chunge-s.  was  drawn  from  SectUjii  f 
he  Ho'ase  amendment  In  addition.  Secui-s 
2U1  .ai  and  (b)  and  Section  302ta)  ( 1 )  from 
titles  II  and  III  ol  the  Senate  passed  bill  were 
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included   by   the   Conference   Committee  as 
subsections  204   i5).  (6)   and  (7). 

Section  205 

This  section,  with  a  couple  of  modifications, 
was  drawn  from  Section  7  of  the  House 
amendment.  Section  205(1)  requires  con- 
bultatlons  with  representatives  of  various 
groups  and  the  Conference  Committee  added 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  to  those  groups  with 
which  the  Council  should  consult. 

Section  205  i2l  is  designed  to  avoid  du- 
plica'ion  o!  expense  and  effort  in  connection 
with  the  Councils  activities.  The  Conference 
Committee  added  new  language,  and  lan- 
guage which  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  for 
Section  201  (ai  in  connection  with  the  re- 
quest tor  a  conference  on  S.  1075.  This  lan- 
guage provides  a.'^urance  that  the  Coun- 
r;l  s  activities  will  not  unnecessarily  overlap 
or  conflict  with  Mmilar  acinltles  authorized 
by  law  and  performed  by  established  agen- 
cies. 

Section  206 

This  sec'lon  sets  forth  the  compensation 
of  the  Counc.l  members  and  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  Section  301(b)  of  the  Senate 
pas.'fd  bill. 

Section   207 

Tlie  appropriation  authorization  language 
in  this  section  w.vs  drawn  from  Section  10 
of  the  House  amendment.  The  appropriation 
siithirlzatlon  lor  liscal  year  1971  was,  how- 
ever, increased  from  5500.000  to  $700,000. 

eixhibit   2 

Ssction-by-Section    Analysis 

Section  1 

Thi5  .Tectlon  provides  that  this  act  may 
I'e    cited    as    the    National    Environmental 

Policy  .^ct  of  1969. 

S ret  ion  2 
Tills  section  sets  lorth  the  purposes  of  the 
.^ct.  The  nurposes  of  the  act  are  to  declare 
a  national  cnvirunmental  pollcyi  to  promote 
efforts  to  prevent  envlron.iiental  damage  and 
to  better  the  health  .md  welfare  of  man;  to 
enlarge  and  enrich  m.-tn's  understanding  of 
the  eco.oglcal  sy-tems  and  natural  resources 
important  to  the  Naiioni  and  to  establish  in 
the  Executive  Oificc  of  the  President  a  Coun- 
cil of  EnvlroMmental  Quality  Advisers. 

xm-B  I 
-S'tcfiOTi   101  { a) 

This  section  is  a  declaration  by  the  Con- 
CTtss  of  a  national  en\ironmental  policy. 
The  policy  Is  b-oised  upon  a  recognition  of 
man's  Impact  upon  the  natural  environ- 
ment particularly  tiie  influences  of  popula- 
tion growth,  urbanization,  industrial  expan- 
sion, resource  exploitation,  and  technologi- 
cal development,  'llie  Congress  further  recog- 
razes  the  importance  to  the  welfare  of  man 
of  restoring  and  maintaining  the  quality  of 
tlie  environment. 

The  continuiug  pjltc;,'  of  .he  Federal  Gov- 
ernirent  is  declared  to  be.  m  cooperation 
^th  State  ai.d  local  i;overnments  and  con- 
cerned public  and  private  organizations 
(such  ns  professional  and  technical  socle- 
ties.  c.:nser\  aii'-.n  organizations,  industry  and 
labor  urpaulzaticns  and  rescurce  develop- 
ment .rcamzationsi.  to  use  all  practicable 
means  and  measures,  including  financial  and 
technical  as.sistance,  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  t'jf.tcr  and  nrr'inoie  the  general  welfare, 
to  create  and  mair.'ain  conditions  under 
"Mch  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  produc- 
■i-e  lianr.onv.  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic, 
•nd  o-her  reqiurcnients  of  present  and  future 
^fenerations  of  Americans. 

Section  fOi(b) 
^The  cfntlnuing  policy  and  responsibiUty 
'■;  the  Federal  Government  is  declared  to  be 
that  consis'ent  with  other  essential  con- 
sideration? nf  national  policy,  the  activities 
^d   resources   of    the   Federal   Oovemment 


shall  be  lm{>roved  and  coordinated  to  the 
end  that  the  Nation  may  attain  certain  broad 
national  goals  in  the  management  of  the 
environment.  The  broad  national  goals  are 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  PulflU  the  responsibilities  of  each  gen- 
eration as  trustee  of  the  environment  for 
future  generations.  It  is  recognized  in  this 
statement  that  each  generation  hp.s  a  respon- 
sibility to  improve,  enhance,  and  maintain 
the  quality  of  the  environment  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  for  the  continued  benefit 
of  future  generations. 

(2)  Assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health- 
ful, productive,  and  esthetically  and  cul- 
turally pleasing  surroundings.  The  Federal 
Government,  in  its  planning  and  programs, 
shall  strive  to  protect  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  each  citizen's  surroundings  both 
in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
environment  as  well  as  in  the  planning, 
design,  and  construction  of  manmade  struc- 
tures. Each  Individual  should  be  assured  of 
safe,  healthful,  and  productive  surroundings 
in  which  to  live  and  work  and  should  be 
afforded  the  maximum  possible  opportunity 
to  deri.e  physical,  esthetic  and  cultural 
saiiisfactlon  from  his  Immediate  surroundinprs 
and  from  the  environment  he  shares  wlih  the 
rest  of  humanity. 

(3)  Attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada- 
tion, risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  unde- 
sirable and  unintended  consequences.  The 
resources  of  the  United  States  must  be 
capable  of  supporting  the  larger  populations 
and  the  increased  demands  upon  limited  re- 
sources which  appear  inevitable  in  the  im- 
mediate future  To  do  so,  it  Is  essential  that 
the  widest  and  most  efficient  use  of  the  en- 
vironment be  made  to  provide  both  the 
necessities  and  the  amenities  of  life.  In 
seeking  intensified  beneficial  utilization  of 
the  earth's  resources,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  care  to  avoid  degradation 
and  misuse  of  resources,  risk  to  man's  con- 
tinued health  and  safety,  and  other  unde- 
sirable and  unintended  consequences. 

(4)  Preserve  important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  maintain  wherever  possible  an  environ- 
ment which  supports  diversity  .ind  variety  of 
individual  choice.  The  pnce  of  urbanization 
coupled  with  population  tjrowth  and  man'.s 
increasing  ability  to  work  unprecedented 
changes  in  the  natural  environment  make."; 
it  clear  that  one  essential  ^oal  in  .t  national 
environmental  policy  is  the,  preservation  of 
Important  aspects  of  our  national  heritage. 
There  are  existing  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  achieve  these  goals,  but  many  .".re 
single-purpose  in  nature.  This  subsection 
would  make  it  clear  that  all  agencies,  in  all 
of  their  activities,  are  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
grams with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  important  aspects  of 
our  national  heritage. 

This  subsection  also  emphasizes  thst  an 
important  aspect  of  national  en'.-lronmental 
policy  Is  the  maintenance  of  physical  sur- 
roundings which  provide  present  and  future 
generations  of  American  people  with  the 
widest  possible  opportunities  for  diversity 
and  variety  of  experience  and  choice  in  cul- 
tural pursuits.  In  recreation  endeavors,  in 
esthetic  appreciation  and  in  living  styles. 

(5)  Achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  shrring  of 
life's  amenities.  This  subsection  recognizes 
that  populaton  increases  underlie  manv  of 
the  inter-related  social  and  environmental 
problems  which  are  being  experienced  in 
America.  If  the  Nation's  present  hlch  stand- 
ards of  living  are  to  be  made  -ivailable  to  all 
of  our  citizens  and  If  the  general  and  grow- 
ing desu-e  of  our  people  for  greater  participa- 
tion in  the  physical  and  material  benefits,  in 
the  amenities,  and  in  the  esthetic  enjoyment 
afforded  by  a  quality  environment  are  to  be 
satisfied,  the  Federal  Government  should — 


and  It  is  hoped  that  State  government  and 
private  enterprise  will — strive  to  maintain 
levels  and  a  distribution  of  population  which 
will  not  exceed  the  environment's  capability 
to  provide  such  benefits. 

(6)  Enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re- 
sources and  approach  the  maximum  attain- 
able recycling  of  depletable  resources.  In  re- 
cent years  a  great  deal  of  the  emphasis  of 
legislative  and  executive  action  regarding  en- 
vironmental matters  has  concentrated  upon 
the  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  Nation  s  renewable  resources 
such  as  air  and  water  It  is  vital  that  these 
efforts  oe  continued  and  intensified  because 
they  are  among  the  most  visible,  pressing, 
and  immediate  concerns  of  environmental 
maiiiigement. 

It  is  also  essential,  however,  that  means 
be  sought  and  utilized  to  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  recycling  depletable  resources 
such  as  fiber,  chemicals,  and  metallic  min- 
erals. Improved  material  standards  of  living 
for  greater  numbers  of  people  will  place  in- 
creased demands  upon  limited  raw  material. 
Furthermore,  the  disposal  of  w:.stes  -rom  the 
non-(onsurr.ptl\  ->  :W.^:'^  use  of  u.anufactured 
goods  is  iimong  our  ii.ost  critical  pollution 
problems.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
seeking  innovative  solutions  through  tech- 
nology, better  management,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, governmental  regulation. 

Section  101  {C) 

Ti:is  .subsection  asserts  congressional  rec- 
ognition that  each  person  should  enjoy  a 
healthful  environment.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  Ei;ar,-inte?  ct  the  contintied  enjcyment 
of  any  individual  riftht  is  dependent  upon 
Individual  health  .md  safety.  It  is  lurlher 
apparent  that  deprivation  of  an  Individual's 
healthful  environment  will  result  in  the  dep- 
rivation of  all  of  his  rights. 

The  subsection  also  asserts  congressional 
recognition  of  each  individual's  respon- 
sibility to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment.  The  en- 
joyment of  individual  rights  requires  respect 
and  protection  of  the  rights  of  others.  The 
cumulative  influence  of  each  individual  upon 
the  environment  is  of  such  great  significance 
that  every  elTort  to  preserve  envlrcnmental 
quality  must  depend  upon  the  strong  sup- 
port and  participation  of  the  public. 

Section  102 

The  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  section 
101  can  ce  implemented  if  they  are  incor- 
porated into  the  ongoing  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  carrying  out  Its 
other  responsibilities  to  the  public.  In  some 
.iteas  of  Federal  action  there  is  no  body  of 
experience  or  precedent  to  assure  substaiitial 
and  consistent  consideration  of  environ- 
mental factors  in  decislc  nmaking.  In  some 
t.reas  of  Federal  activity,  existing  legislation 
does  not  provide  clear  authority  to  assure 
consideration  of  environmer.tal  factors 
which  conflict  with  other  Federal  objectives. 

To  remedy  present  shortcomings  in  the 
legislative  foundation  of  existing  programs, 
and  to  establish  action-forcing  procedures 
which  will  help  to  insure  that  the  policies 
enunciated  in  section  101  are  implemented, 
section  102  authorizes  a-nd  directs  that  the 
existing  body  of  Federal  law.  regulation,  and 
policy  be  Interpreted  and  administered  to  the 
"fullest  extent  possible"  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  set  forth  in  this  act.  It  fur- 
ther establishes  a  number  of  operating  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  all  Federal  agen- 
cies as  folljws: 

I  A)  Wherever  planning  Is  done  or  deci- 
sions arc  made  which  may  have  an  impact 
on  the  quality  of  man's  environment,  the 
responsible  agency  or  agencies  are  directed 
to  utilize  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary, 
team  approach.  Such  planning  and  decisions 
should  draw  upon  the  broadest  possible 
range  of  social  and  natural  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  design  arts.  Many  of  the  environ- 
mental controversies  ol  recent  years  have.  In 
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large  measure,  been  caused  by  the  failure  to 
consider  all  relevant  points  of  view  and 
all  relevant  values  Ui  '.he  planning  and  con- 
duct of  Federal  activities.  Using  an  inter- 
disciplinary approacb  that  bring*  t<jgeiher 
the  skllU  >.r  landscape  architect,  the  engi- 
neer, the  ecologlst.  the  economist,  the  .sociol- 
ogist <ind  other  relevant  disciplines  would 
result  In  better  planning,  better  projects, 
and  a  better  environment.  Too  often  in  the 
past  planning  has  been  the  exclusive  prov- 
ince of  the  engineer  and  cost  analyst  And. 
as  a  consequence,  too  otten  the  humaulstJc 
point  of  view,  the  relationship  between  man 
and  his  surroundings  has  been  overlooked  or 
purposely  ignored. 

iB)  All  agencies  which  undertake  activi- 
ties relating  to  environmental  values, 
amenl'.ies.  and  aesthetic  considerations,  are 
du":horlzed  and  directed,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council  and  other  environ- 
mental control  agencies,  to  make  efforts  to 
develop  methods  and  procedures  to  Incorpo- 
rate those  values  in  ufflclal  planning  and 
decisionmaking  In  the  past,  environment*! 
factors  have  frequently  been  ignored  and 
omitted  from  consideration  in  the  early 
siage.s  of  planning  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  evaluating  them  in  comparison  with  eco- 
naouc  and  technical  factors  .\s  a  result,  un- 
less the  results  of  planning  are  radically  re- 
vlse<i  at  the  policy  level— and  this  often 
means  the  Congress — environmental  en- 
hancement opportunities  may  be  forgone 
and  unnecessary  degradation  incurred.  A 
vital  requisite  of  environmental  manage- 
ment Is  the  development  of  adequate  meth- 
odology for  evaluating  the  full  environ- 
mental impacts  and  the  full  costs — social, 
economic,  and  environmental — of  Federal 
actions. 

C I  After  consultation  with  and  obtain- 
ing the  comments  uf  Federal  and  State 
agencies  which  have  Jurisdiction  by  law 
with  respect  to  any  environment  impact, 
each  agency  which  proposes  legislation  and 
anv  other  major  Federal  action  shall  make 
a  detailed  statement  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posal would  have  a  significant  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment.  If 
the  proposal  Is  considered  to  have  such  a 
slgnlflcant  effect,  then  the  recommendation 
or  report  on  the  proposal  must  include  a 
detailed  statement  by  the  responsible  of- 
flclal   on 

1 1 1  The  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action. 

I  111  Anv  idverse  Impacts  which  cannot  be 
avoided  if  the  proposal  Is  implemented. 

I  111)  The  alternative  wa>-s  of  accompUsh- 
ln>?  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  action  and 
the  results  of  not  accomplishing  the  objec- 
tives. 

i!vi  The  relationship  between  the  local 
and  short-term  uses  if  environmental  re- 
sources which  are  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
posal and  'he  general  objective  of  maintain- 
ing and  enhancing  'he  long-term  produc- 
Tlvitv  of  the  environment 

'.  1  Any  irreversible  and  irre'relvable  com- 
mitment.s  of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved !n  the  proposal  action  should  tt  be 
implemented 

This  .section  further  provides  that  anv 
Feder-al  .Sta'e  or  Ic'cn'.  Hgencv  onnments  on 
the  required  statemfnt  --hall  'hereafter  be 
made  fivaM.ible  to  'he  President,  the  Council. 
\n(l  'he  public  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  .\ct  '»nd  shall  ac- 
companv  "he  proposal  'hrough  the  subse- 
quent review  pmceas 

The  committee  does  not  Intend  that  the 
requirements  -for  conriinenl  by  other  agencies 
■should  tinreasonabiv  delay  the  processing  of 
Federal  proposals  The  Committee  anticipates 
that  the  President  will  promptly  prepare  and 
publish  !n  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  those 
appropriate  agencies  which  have  'Mirlsdlc- 
tlon    by    law"    over    varlou-s    environmental 


matters  and  those  appropriate  agencies 
which  he  flnds  to  have  "special  expertise"  in 
various  environmental  matters. 

With  reigard  to  Slate  and  local  agencies, 
unless  there  Is  some  more  restrictive  re- 
quirement of  existing  law  or  regulation,  the 
opportunity  for  review  may  be  restricted  to 
those  atcencles  which  have  established  en- 
vironmental Jurisdiction  within  the  geo- 
graphical area  which  will  or  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  action  It  Is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  to  Include  those 
local  agencies  with  only  a  remote  Interest 
and  which  are  not  primarily  responsible  for 
development  iuid  enforcement  of  environ- 
mental standards  The  Committee  believes 
that  In  some  cases  the  requirement  for  State 
and  local  review  rnay  be  satisfied  by  notice 
of  proposed  action  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  by  providing  all  necessary  supplemen- 
tary information  to  enable  full  public  par- 
ticipation 

To  prevent  undue  delay  In  the  processing 
of  Federal  proposals,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  President  establish  a  time 
limitation  for  the  receipt  of  comments  (other 
than  those  comments  required  prior  to  mak- 
ing a  detailed  statement)  from  Federal. 
State,  and  local  .igencles  similar  to  the  90- 
day  review  period  presently  established  for 
comment  upon  Federal  water  resource  de- 
velopment proposals. 

'Di  Wherever  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recommend  courses  of  action  which 
rt.re  known  to  Involve  unresolved  conflicts 
over  competing  and  Incompatible  uses  of 
land,  water,  or  .ilr  resources.  It  shall  be  the 
agency's  responsibility  'o  study,  develop,  and 
describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  the  rec- 
ommended course  of  action  The  agency  shall 
develnp  Information  and  provide  descrip- 
tions "f  the  alternatives  In  adequate  detail 
for  subsequent  reviewers  and  decisionmakers, 
both  within  the  e.xecutlve  branch  and  In 
the  Congress,  to  consider  the  alternatives 
along  with  the  principal  recommendation. 

Ki  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  en- 
vironmental problems  are  not  confined  by 
political  boundaries,  all  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  have  International 
responsibilities  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  lend  support  to  appropriate  International 
efforts  to  anticipate  and  prevent  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  the  worldwide  environment. 
In  doing  so  liowever.  the  agencies  are  con- 
strained to  act  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Stales. 

(Pi  -Ml  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  make  such  advice  and  Information 
on  environmental  matiugement  as  Is  avail- 
able from  their  expertise  .md  studies  to  State 
and  local  g<-ivemments.  non-governmental 
ir.stltutlons.  and  IndUlduals. 

G)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  CJovern- 
ment  shall  utilise  ecological  information  In 
the  planning  .md  development  of  resource- 
oriented  projecu  Each  agency  which  studies, 
proposes,  constructs,  or  operates  projects  hav- 
ing resource  management  implications  Is 
auth(<rlzed  and  directed  to  consider  the  ef- 
fects up'jn  ecological  systems  :n  connection 
with  their  activities  and  to  study  such  effects 
as  a  part  of  its  data  collection. 

iHi  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall,  within  their  areas  of  expertise 
or  responslbllltv.  assist  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  established  by  this  .\ct 
Section  103 
All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  directed  to  review  their  present  statu- 
tory iuthorlty.  administrative  regulations, 
and  current  policies  and  procedures  to  de- 
termine whether  existing  law  prohibits  full 
compliance  with  the  purposes  of  this  act.  The 
agencies  will  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  wherever  possible  If.  however,  there 
are  existing  provisions  of  law.  regulations,  or 
p<illcies  which  are  beyond  the  authority 
of  the  particular  agency  to  revise,  and  If 
these    liws.    regulation*,    or    policies    which 


prohibit  the  agency  from  acting  In  full  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the 
agency  Is  required  by  section  103  to  recom- 
mend such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  nuke 
Its  authority  consistent  with  this  act.  The 
iigency  must  propose  such  measures  to  the 
President  not  later  than  July  1.  1071  and, 
if  recommended,  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees. 

Section  104 

This  section  provides  that  nothing  m 
sections  102  or  103  shall  affect  the  specific 
statuU)ry  obligations  of  any  Federal  agency: 

1 1 )  To  comply  with  environmental  qual- 
ity standards  and  criteria. 

(2)  To  coordinate  or  consult  with  any 
other  State  or  Federal  agency,  or 

i3)  To  act  or  refrain  from  acting  contin- 
gent upon  the  recommendations  or  certifi- 
cation I'f  any  other  Federal  or  State  :<i?ency. 

Tliere  .ire  existing  statutes  and  there  may 
In  the  future  be  new  statutes  which  pre- 
scribe  ^peclflc  criteria  or  standards  of  ciual- 
Ity  for  environmental  Indicators,  or  which 
prescribe  certain  procedures  for  coordina- 
tion or  consultation  with  State  or  other 
Federal  agencies,  or  which  require  recom- 
mendations or  certification  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  a  prerequisite  to  certain  ac- 
tions. It  Is  not  the  intent  of  sections  102  or 
103  of  this  Act  to  substitute  less  specific 
requirements  for  those  which  are  established 
concerning  particular  actions  or  agencies.  It 
Is  the  intention  that  where  there  is  no 
more  effective  procedure  already  established, 
the  procedure  of  this  act  will  be  followed! 
In  any  event,  no  agency  may  .«;ub8tltute  the 
procedures  outlined  In  this  Act  for  more 
restrictive  and  specific  procedures  estab- 
lished   by    law    governing    Its    actU-lties. 

Where  an  agency  has  such  specific  Instruc- 
tions governing  only  one  aspect  of  its  co- 
ordination activities,  or  where  enviroE- 
mental  quality  standards  and  criteria  aw 
established  for  only  one  aspect  of  an  agency's 
proposed  activity,  the  agency  Is  not  relieved 
of  Its  obligations  to  conform  with  the  prW 
visions  of  sections  102  and  103  which  5?e 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  existing  Instruc- 
tions, standards,  or  criteria. 

Section  105 
This  section  provides  that  the  p.  licies 
and  goals  set  forth  In  this  Act  are  .sup- 
plementary to  but  do  not  modify,  t.'ioge 
set  forth  In  existing  authorizations  of 
Federal    agencies. 

TtTLE  n 

Section  201 
Tills  section  provides  that  the  President 
.shall  tran.smlt  to  the  Congress  an  .innuil 
environmental  quality  report.  The  tirst  ?ucls 
report  shall  be  transmitted  on  or  before  July 
1.  1970.  Subsequent  reports  shall  be  trans- 
mitted on  or  before  July  1.  in  succeeding 
\ears. 

The  report  Is  to  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  a  current  evaluation  of  the  .statui 
and  condition  of  the  major  envlronmentil 
classes  of  the  Nation.  To  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  this  Information  .should  be  baMd 
upon  measurements  of  environmental  indi- 
cators relating  quality  and  supply  of  land, 
water,  air.  and  depletable  resources  to  oitie: 
factors  such  as  environmental  health,  popu- 
lation distribution,  and  deminds  upon  the 
environment  for  amenities  such  as  outdoc: 
recreation  and  wilderness.  Slgnlflcant  cur- 
rent and  developing  environmental  prob- 
lems should  be  highlighted.  Current  and 
foreseeable  environmental  trends  and  eval- 
uations of  the  effects  of  those  trends  upon 
the  Nation's  future  social,  economic,  physi- 
cal, and  other  requirements  should  be  dis- 
cussed. 

It  Is  the  committee's  strong  view  that 
the  President's  annual  report  should  pro- 
vide a  considered  statement  of  national  en- 
vironmental objectives,  trends  and  problenu. 
The  report  should  provide   the  best  Judg- 
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ment  of  the  best  people  available  on  the 
Nation's  environmental  problems  and  the 
progress  being  made  toward  providing  a 
quality  environment  for  all  Americana. 

The  report  should  summarize  and  bring 
together  the  major  conclusions  of  the  tech- 
nical reports  of  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  environmental  management. 
Too  often,  these  reports  go  unread  and  un- 
evaluated.  A  succinct,  readable  summary 
and  ev.iluatlon  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

It  IS  anticipated  that  the  annual  report 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  the  vehicle  for  oversight  hear- 
ings and  hearings  by  the  appropriate  legls- 
;atlve  committees  of  the  Congress. 

It  Is  the  clear  intent  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  the  annual  report  should  be  re- 
ferred m  the  Senate  to  all  Committees 
which  have  exercised  Jurisdiction  over  any 
part  of  the  subject  matter  contained  therein. 
Absent  specific  language  on  the  reference  of 
the  report,  the  report  would  be  referred  ptir- 
su«nt  to  the  Senate  rules.  It  is  the  Com- 
mittees' understanding  that  under  the  rules 
all  relevant  Committees  may  be  referred 
copii's  of  the  annual  report. 

Section  202 

This  section  creates  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  Pre-Mdent  a  CouncU  on  Environmen- 
tal Qu.ilitr.  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  t.i:ee  members  appointed  by  the  President 
«ith  the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the  Senate 
und  wlio  .shall  .serve  at  the  President's 
pleasure. 

It  is  intended  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  persons  of  broad  experience 
and  ■.r.Jining  with  the  competence  and  Judg- 
:uen;  .a  an.ilyse  and  interpret  trends  and 
developing  problems  In  the  quality  of  the 
.S'af.i  n's  environment.  The  committee  does 
not  ■, ;ew  the  Council's  functions  as  a  purely 
scientific  pursuit,  but  rather  as  one  which 
rest.s  upotx  scientific,  economic,  social,  es- 
thetic .and  cultural  considerations.  The 
niembors  of  iiie  Council,  therefore,  should 
not  necessarily  be  selected  for  depth  of 
training'  or  expertise  in  any  specific  disci- 
pline but  rather  for  the  ability  to  grasp 
broad  national  Issues,  to  render  public 
service  in  the  national  interest,  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  choosing  among 
pre.'wr.t  alternatives  In  shaping  the  coun- 
try's fjture  environment. 

The  President  shall  designate  one  member 
of  the  Council  as  Chairman. 

Section  203 

This  section  provides  the  Council  with 
peneral  authority  to  employ  staff  and  acquire 
the  s.>rvices  of  experts  and  consultants.  This 
provi.  ion  is  designed  to  provide  the  Council 
Tith  the  necessary  Internal  staff  to  assist 
members  of  the  Council. 

It  IS  not  intended  that  the  Council  will 
employ,  pursuant  to  this  section,  a  staff 
whicii  would  In  any  wav  conflict  with  the 
capabilities  cf  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Envl- 
raomental  Quality  which  would  be  created 
by  Title  II  of  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1969.  It  is  understood  that  when 
tne  Office  of  Environmental  Qualltv  Is  estab- 
■ished,  it  will  mesh  with  the  Council  as  an 
integrated  agency  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent—the Council  operating  on  the  policy 
'fvel  and  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  on 
the  staff  level. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  Office  will  be 
^ail^ble  to  the  Council  (as  well  as  to  the 
President)  to  assist  in  Implementing  exist- 
ing environmental  policy  and  the  provisions 
of  the  lealslatlon  and  to  assist  In  forecasting 
•  uture  environmental  problems,  values  and 
goals 

Section  204 

This  section  sets  forth  the  duties  and  func- 
Hons  of  the  Council  as  follows: 

'11  The  Council  will  assist  and  advise  the 
President  In  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
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environmental  quality  report  required  by 
section  201.  The  committee  assumes  that  the 
Council  would  have  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  preparation  of  the  President's 
annual  report.  It  could,  in  large  measure,  be 
based  upon  the  Council's  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident required  by  section  204. 

(2)  The  Council  will  carry  on  continuing 
studies  and  analyses  related  to  the  status  of 
the  environment.  The  Council  will  seek  to 
establish  or  cause  to  be  established  within 
the  operating  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment an  effective  system  for  monitoring 
environmental  Indicators,  collecting  data, 
and  analyzing  trends.  It  will  further  seek  tc) 
relate  trends  in  environmental  conditions  to 
short-  and  long-term  national  goals  and 
aspirations. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  review  and  appraise 
Federal  programs,  projects,  activities,  and 
policies  which  affect  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. Based  upon  its  review,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  committee  does  not  view  this  direction 
to  the  Council  as  implying  a  project-by- 
project  review  and  commentarv  on  Feder  U 
programs.  Rather.  It  is  Intended  that  the 
Council  will  periodically  examine  the  gen- 
eral direction  and  Impact  of  Federal  pro- 
grams In  relation  to  environmental  trends 
and  problems  and  recommend  general 
changes  In  direction  or  supplementation  of 
such  programs  when  they  appear  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

It  is  not  the  committee's  intent  that  the 
Council  be  involved  in  the  day-to-day  deci- 
sionmaking processes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  that  It  be  Involved  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  particular  conflicts  between  agencies 
and  departments.  These  functions  can  best 
be  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  President's  Interagency  Cabinet-level 
Council  on  the  Environment  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  The  committee  does,  however, 
strongly  feel  that  the  President  needs  im- 
partial and  objective  advice  which  can  pro- 
vide him  with  an  accurate  overview  of  the 
Nation's  environmental  trends  and  problems 
and  how  these  trends  and  problems  affect  the 
future  material  and  social  well-being  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Council  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent are  for  his  use  alone,  and  his  actions  on 
their  recommendations  will  depend  on  the 
confidence  he  places  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
persons  he  nominates  to  membership  on  the 
Council.  Used  properly,  the  Council  review 
and  appraisal  of  Federal  activities  which  af- 
fect the  quality  of  the  environment  can  add 
a  new  dimension  and  provide  the  President 
with  a  new  Insight  into  the  lon^-range  needs 
and  priorities  of  the  country.  In  the  past,  the 
executive  agencies'  views  of  National  needs, 
goals,  and  priorities  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental management  appears  to  have  been 
so  thoroughly  subjugated  to  budgetary  and 
fiscal  considerations  that  the  nature  of  the 
fundamental  values  at  stake  has  been  ob- 
scured. It  is  the  committee's  view  that  the 
values  which  are  at  stake  in  the  environ- 
mental management  decisions  which  He 
ahead  need  to  be  brought  to  the  fore  and 
made  the  subject  of  official  decision  at  the 
highest  levels  of  Governments. 

(4)  The  Council  shall  provide  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  President  in  the  formula- 
tion of  national  policies  designed  to  foster 
and  promote  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  The  President  Is.  of 
course,  free  to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Council  In  any  manner  in  which  he  desires. 
The  committee  hopes,  however,  that  the 
President  would  rely  on  the  Council's  im- 
partial and  objective  advice  In  the  execution 
and  formulation  of  national  environmental 
policies. 

(5)  The  Council  shall  conduct  Investiga- 
tions, studies,  surveys,  research,  and  analyses 
relating  to  ecological  systems  and  environ- 
mental quality. 


(6)  The  Council  shall  document  and  de- 
fine changes  In  the  natural  environment,  In- 
cluding the  plant  and  animal  systems,  and 
to  acctimulate  necessary  data  and  other  In- 
formation for  a  continuing  analysis  of  these 
changes  or  trends  and  an  Interpretation  of 
their  underlying  causes.  The  Information 
made  available  by  the  Council  will  provide 
a  reliable  planning  base  for  Federal  agencies, 
a  source  of  indications  of  emerging  environ- 
mental problems,  and  a  source  of  reliable 
public  information  on  controversial  claims 
regarding  the  state  of  the  environment. 

(7)  The  Council  shall  report  at  least  once 
each  year  to  the  President  on  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  environment.  This  report 
should  represent  the  Council's  considered 
and  ImpartlaJ  judgment.  The  Council's  re- 
port would  be  useful  to  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  environmental 
quality  report  which  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  transmit  to  the  Congress  by  section 

(8)  The  Council  shall  make  and  furnish 
such  studies,  reports  thereon,  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  matters  of  policy 
and  lesislation  as  the  President  may  request. 

Section  205 
This  section  provides  that  the  Council,  In 
exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
under  this  Act  shall : 

(1)  consult  with  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Qualltv,  which 
has  been  established  by  Executive  Order,  and 
-n-ifch  representatives  of  such  other  non- 
Federal  groups  as  the  Council  deems  advls- 
able. 

(2)  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
services,  facilities,  and  information  relating 
to  its  functions  which  is  alreadv  available 
from  existing  public  and  private"  organiza- 
tions and  individuals.  It  is  the  Intent  of  this 
r-ubsectlon  to  assure  that  duplication  of  effort 
and  expense  will  be  avoided  and  that  the 
Council's  activities  wlU  not  conflict  with 
.similar  activities  authorized  by  law  and  being 
performed  by  other  agencies.  This  section 
does  not.  however,  preclude  the  Council  from 
authorizing  studies  it  deems  necessarv  to 
ascertain  the  reliability  of  existing  data. 
Neither  does  it  preclude  the  Council  from 
authorizing  studies  or  collecting  data  in 
fields  which  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
other  Federal  agencies  If  the  Council  deem* 
it  necessary  to  validate  or  supplement  such 
other  agency's  work. 

Section  206 
This  subsection  provides  that  the  members 
of  the  Council  shall  serve  full  time.  The 
compensation  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil Is  set  at  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
pay  rates  and  at  level  I'V  for  the  other  two 
members.  These  provisions  parallel  the  com- 
pensation provisions  established  by  law  for 
the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 

Section  207 
This  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Council. 
The  amounts  of  S300,(X)0  for  Fiscal  Year  1970 
and  $700,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  are  author- 
ized to  provide  for  the  transition  period  in 
which  the  Council  is  organized.  Thereafter 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $1  million  is 
authorized.  The  committee  chose  the  $1  mil- 
lion celling  because  it  is  comparable  to  the 
appropriations  which  have  been  required  In 
recent  years  for  the  Council  of  ESoonomJc 
Advisers 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1075  and  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  generally  with  the  re- 
marks of  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son). I  congratulate  him  for  his  inde- 
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fatl^able  efforts  to  achieve  rtnal  con- 
gressional action  on  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  This  is  a 
measure  of  narticular  sleniflcance  In  thl-s 
era  of  ever  degradiii^^  enMronment 

Mr  President,  at  this  pomt.  perhaps 
It  would  t>e  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
while  the  explanatory  statements  rela- 
tive to  the  interpretation  of  the  oonier- 
ence  repor';  lan(?uage.  as  provided  by  the 
chairman,  are  useful,  they  have  not  been 
reviewed,  agreed  upon,  and  .^Uned  by  'h^ 
other  Senate  conferees.  Only  the  c.jii- 
ference  report  itself  was  signed  by  all 
the  Senate  conferees,  and  therefore,  only 
It  was  agreed  upon  and  is  bindiiit;  Un- 
like the  fIoui.e  procedure.  Senate  rules 
do  not  provide  for  a  coordinated  and 
signed  stat^-menr  .m  rhi-^  ^>:'  r  of  tiie  .man- 
age:.^  tor  the  Sfiiiiie  1".  ■  -ffore,  Aiule  I 
may  agree  with  the  cnalrman  in  most  in- 
stances with  resard  to  his  statement,  I 
must  reserve  tlie  risht  to  disaKtee  with 
any  part  of  his  statement  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  di^- 
cu-sstons  and  agreement  of  the  conferees 
dur^riR  the  conference  The  vote  to  be 
taken  iiere  today  will  be  upon  the  con- 
ference report  alone  I  presume  otJier 
Senate  Members  of  the  conference  cjm- 
mittee  will  similarly  reserve  their  rights 
I,  aLso.  wish  to  make  reference  to  my 
remarks  of  October  8,  1969.  as  they  ap- 
pear on  page  29061  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

It  has  been  accurately  stated  that  by 
the  enactment  of  this  measure,  the  Con- 
gress IS  not  givmg  the  American  people 
something,  rather  the  Congress  is  ro- 
spondinn  to  'he  demands  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  The  observation  that  Con- 
gress IS  generally  far  behind  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  is.  for  the  most 
part,  accurate:  but.  then,  this  is  an  ob- 
servation that  can  be  made  of  any  repre- 
sentative democracv.  riie  measure  of  any 
representative  democracy  is  the  Iap.se  of 
tune  between  the  apparency  of  the  will 
of  the  people  and  the  ;x)Sitive  action  on 
the  part  of  their  .government  In  this 
case  trovernment  response  cannot  be  too 
soon  We  can  only  hope  that  it  is  not 
too  late 

The  concept  of  a  high-level  council 
on  conservation,  natural  resources,  and 
environment  has  had  congressional  e.x- 
pression  for  nearly  a  decade  It  first 
found  legislative  .-.uijport  from  a  iormcr 
chairman  ol  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, the  late  Senator  M'^ri'y.  In  the 
86th  Congress,  he  introduced  S.  2549, 
the  Fiesources  a;.d  Conservation  Act. 
which  would  have  established  a  hi:,'h- 
level  council  of  environmental  advisers 
along  with  the  first  expression  of  a  com- 
prehensive envircmnental  policy  While 
the  b.ll  was  not  enacted  into  lasv.  the  4 
days  of  hearintjs  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  still  sen-e  as  a  use- 
ful reference  in  this  vital  area.  Bills  of 
similar  purpii.-,e  vere  also  introduced  In 
the  39th  ai^d  30th  Congresses 

A  unique  ."''irt  House-Senate  collo- 
quium was  held  on  July  17.  1963.  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  This  collo- 
quium provided  a  fonmi  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  ir.tertsted  paities  to 
meet  and  discuss  these  important  issues. 


Diu-lng  the  91st  Congress,  three  bills 
were  intrfxluced  and  seferred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Cotninitree.  All  three  dealt 
w-ith  environmental  i)olicy  and  creation 
of  new  overview  institutions  Heanngs 
were  held  and  additional  consultation 
and  coordination  with  tlie  administra- 
tion en-sued  As  a  result.  S  1075  was  re- 
[wrted  by  Uie  committee  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  a  uum  vvhich  would  pro- 
vide the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  with  Hrfoctlve  machinery  to  help 
it  provide  the  nece.ssary  leadership  in 
reversing  the  deterioration  cf  our  en- 
vironment. In  addition,  the  bill  will 
establish  by  .-,tatute  a  national  environ- 
menttil  ;h)1icv  I  believe  it  is  signilicant 
to  pnint  out  that  S  1U7.S  eninvs  the  spun- 
sor-'hip  I  t  every  vit'le  'iiemDer  of  the 
"Senate  Interior  C^  n  iiuttee. 

Tlie  t-'enate  Interior  Committee  has 
long  had  m  interest  in  conservation  and 
envircnmental  matte;:  Recent  exranples 
include  the  establishment  of  many  na- 
tional t>arks  ami  monuments,  national 
seashores  and  lakeshores.  national  rec- 
reation area.s  a  national  trails  system,  a 
wild  and  sceni''  rUers  system,  and  a  wil- 
derness system  The  Outdoors  Recreation 
Re.-'ources  Comini.ssion  was  a  product  of 
this  con\mittee  Much  of  thus  Nation's 
most  precloius  heiitage  has  been  pre- 
serveti  and  prjtected  by  legislation 
emanating  from  the  Tnterior  Commit- 
tee This  committee  has  also  passed  upon 
legislation  to  establish  the  land  and 
'.'•ater  conservation  lund 

In  the  aiea  of  water  reso.'rces.  this 
committee  lias  p-  i.uced  a  myriad  of 
legislation  to  prov.de  i^r  the  c^nseiva- 
tion  and  wi.'-e  use  of  it.  including  weather 
modification.  The  Water  Resources 
Council,  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion, and  the  various  river  basin  plan- 
ning commissions  all  have  their  fotmda- 
tions  in  legislation  acted  upon  by  the  In- 
tenor  Conuiiittee.  T^ie  reclamation  pro- 
-;ram,  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee,  is  an  environmental  pro- 
gram One  only  needs  to  observe  tlie  be- 
fore" and  the  "after  "  with  respect  to  a 
rec!ami3tlon  project  to  know  this 

In  1964,  we  pa.socd  upon  legislation  to 
establish  the  Public  Land  Law  Review- 
Commission  and  its  companion  measure, 
the  Multiple  Use  and  Classification  .Act. 
This  IS  truly  landmark  leyislation  .since 
our  public  lands  are  an  important  fea- 
ture >'f  our  cpvironment  and  its  Quality. 
In  the  field  of  :nineral  resources,  this 
committee  and  the  Senate  approved  a 
measure,  which  I  have  introduced  in  six 
successive  Congre.sses,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  national  mining  and  minerals 
policy  The  sipnificance  of  this  measure 
to  environmental  quality  may  not  be  ap- 
parent at  first  view,  but  the  quality  of  our 
environment  has  a  direct  relationship  to 
tile  availability  of  materials.  In  addition, 
durui-;  tlie  hearings  on  this  measure, 
there  was  a  recognition  of  the  need  to 
better  control  mine  waste  products  by  all 
concerned.  Also,  technoloi'y  and  the  dis- 
covery- of  new  materials  may  lead  to  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  most  troublesome 
environmental  problems.  Implicit  in  a 
national  mining  and  minerals  policy  is 
the  development  of  improved  methods  to 
recycle  both  industrial  and  other  wastes 
and  scrap  back  mto  the  materials  stream. 


I  have  taken  the  time  to  mention  just 
a  few  of  the  legislative  achievements  of 
the  Interior  Committee  to  demonstrate 
its  long-standmg  interest  and  endeavors 
in  the  matter  of  environmental  quality. 
Other  committees  have  also  displayed  in- 
terest in  the  environmental  field  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  in  any  way  diminish 
their  achievements. 

Tlie  President  has  expressed  his  con- 
cern over  the  degradation  of  our  en- 
vironment. Senators  will  recall  that 
President  Nixon  had  committed  himself 
in  the  1968  campaign  to  a  ixjllcy  of  im- 
proving the  environment  in  his  October 
18.  1968,  radio  address  entitled:  "A  Strat- 
egy- of  Quality:  Con.servntlon  in  the 
Seventies."  In  that  address.  Candid.ite 
Nixon  characterized  our  environmeiudl 
dilemma  in  thei=e  words: 

r;.e  ha'tle  fcT  'lie  ruialitv  ''f  the  At!i<'r'."nn 
enviroarr.ent  Is  a  h.itt'.e  .-igalnst  ueelpcr.  mis- 
management, poor  planning  .ind  a  piecemeal 
approach   to  problems   of  natural   resources 

.Acting  upon  that  commitment.  Pre.s- 
ident  Nixon  established  by  Exrcutive 
order  the  "En\-ironmental  Quality  Cou.i- 
c  il"  in  May  of  1969.  The  Council  is  of 
the  hlghe.>:t  level.  The  President,  him.velf. 
Is  Chairman,  and  its  membership  in- 
cludes the  Vice  President  and  five  cabinet 
members  The  Council  provides  the  ac- 
tion mechani.sm  to  implement  environ- 
mental policy  decisloris. 

S.  1075.  as  pa.s,sed  by  the  Senate  and  as 
reported  from  the  conference  is  dcsianed 
to  complement  the  actions  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  provide  him  with  workable 
tools  to  get  on  with  the  ta.sk  of  repainne 
our  damaged  environment  and  iirevent- 
ine  further  detnment  to  it. 

Wp  can  no  longer  afTord  to  view  the 
environmental  problem  on  a  basis  of 
clcaiung  up  our  dirt  We  must  appro.ich 
it  from  the  stand-point  of  prevention. 
Prevention  will  require  planning — long- 
range  plannmg — and  that  planning  m-jst 
rest  upon  research  and  new-  technology. 
In  Ihe  89th  and  90th  Congres.<es.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  which  I  believe 
would  assist  the  Congress  to  particulate 
in  a  meaningful  way  in  determininc  the 
direction  and  emphasis  of  federally  fi- 
nanced research.  As  Senators  know. 
Federal  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  approach  an  annual 
amount  of  $17  billion.  The  funds  for  this 
research  and  development  ellori  are 
made  available  in  13  separate  a- iko- 
priations  bills,  and  at  no  point  does 
Congress  have  an  opportunity  to  cxer- 
ci.sp  an  overview  of  our  total  research 
and  development  program.  My  proposal 
would  provide  for  the  estabhshment  of 
a  nonk-gis'atlve  iomt  House  and  Sen- 
ate committee  to  review  and  repor:  to 
the  Congre;^s  on  the  effectivt  ness  of  our 
overall  research  and  development  'ira- 
gram.  bas^d  uiwu  an  annual  report  fro.r. 
^he  President.  Such  a  mechanism,  had  ;t 
come  into  existence,  could  have  helped 
the  Con5ie.s.s  to  have  made  the  iiect-^sary 
decisions  with  regard  to  research  to  have 
dealt  With  the  many  serious  problems 
now  facme  us  in  the  environmental  .trea. 
I  .'-till  hold  the  belief  that  some  meciia- 
nism  similar  to  the  one  proposed  m  my 
bill  S  1305  of  the  90th  Congress  v.ouJd 
pi-ove  to  be  useful  and  helpful. 

In  siimmary,  the  environment  is  the 
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concern  of  us  all.  In  some  respect,  nearly 
every  department  of  the  Grovernment  is 
or  may  be  involved  in  decisions  or  ac- 
tions which  affect  the  environment.  And, 
the  .jurisdiction  of  the  various  commit- 
tees of  Congress  are  similarly  affected  by 
environmental  considerations.  The  en- 
vironment IS  not  the  exclusive  bailiwick 
of  any  committee  of  Congress  nor  de- 
partment of  Government.  S.  1075  recog- 
nizes this  fact,  and  therein  lies  its 
strength,  appropriateness,  and  timeli- 
ness. This  is  truly  landmark  legislation 
in  history  of  man  and  his  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  Improve  his  environment,  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  this 
measure. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  at  this  point 
I  or  the  fine  cooperation  that  we  have  had 
in  trying  to  work  (  ut  differences  which 
recurred  sin-e  the  conferees  met  on  S 
1075. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Maine  has 
been  most  cooperative.  We  would  have 
h.id  many  unresolved  problems  had  it  not 
been  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  appreciation  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  coop- 
eration in  working  out  points  of  dififer- 
encc  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
very  difficult  and  could  have  led  to  dif- 
ficulties on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which 
all  of  tis  wanted  to  avoid. 

The  basic  objective  of  S.  1075  is  one  to 
vvliich  I  think  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  as  well  as  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  subscribed,  and  that 
IS  the  concept  of  developing  an  overall 
and  total  environmental  improvement 
policy.  We  recognize  that  in  order  to  do 
that  we  win  be  concerned  with  the  work 
of  many  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  as  well  as  with  the  work 
of  many  committees  in  Congress. 

What  we  have  imdertaken  to  do  in  our 
cooperative  effort  on  this  biU  and  in  S.  7, 
which  is  in  conference  between  the  two 
Houses,  is  to  be^'in  the  process  of  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  review  of  our  en- 
vironmental policies  as  well  as  a  com- 
prehensive policy  which  we  hope  will 
emerge  out  of  the  work  of  these  disparate 
executive  agencies  and  eight  Senate 
committees. 

I  do  not  intend  to  prolong  my  discus- 
sicn  of  the  bill,  but  1  think  the  discus- 
sions which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
hav  0  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wa.^hington  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  with  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
tv^o  .staffs  have  raised  some  points  of 
emphasis  to  which  I  shoiUd  refer  in  this 
di.-^cussion. 

I  know  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
£otrHi.  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
Repubhcan  member  'Mr.  Boggs),  also 
miaht  like  to  ask  questions  for  points  of 
emphasis. 

One  of  the  questions  that  primarily 
concerned  us  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
on  October  8.  when  we  last  had  a  discus- 
sion among  those  concerned,  and  one 
Y'^ch  concerned  us  in  the  discussion  of 
the  conference  report,  was  the  question 


of  the  relationship  of  this  legislation  to 
the  established  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch.  First  of  all.  we  were  concerned 
with  those  which  have  an  impact  upon 
the  environment,  actual  er  p©*6itial,  and 
second,  we  were  concerned  with  those 
agencies  which  have  resh«nsibilities  in 
the  field  of  environmental  improvement. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
insertions  in  the  Record  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington. 
He  has  inserted  three  principal  docu- 
ments: First,  his  floor  statement,  as  it  is 
described,  in  the  conference  report;  sec- 
ond, a  section-by -section  anal^-sis  of  the 
report  as  am.cnded  in  conference;  and 
finally,  a  statement  of  major  changes  in 
S.  1075,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  as 
changed  by  the  conference  report. 

First,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  page  4 
of  the  major  changes  analysis.  On  page 
4  he  refers  to  thr.t  part  of  the  discussion 
which  is  entitled  "section  102  in  general" 
and  I  should  like  to  read  it: 

The  conference  substliute  provides  that 
the  phrase  "to  the  fullest  extent  possible" 
applies  with  respect  to  those  artlcns  which 
Congress  authorizes  and  directs  to  be  done 
under  both  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
102  (in  the  Senate-passed  bill,  the  phrase 
applied  only  to  the  directive  in  clause  (in. 

Mr.  President,  what  disturbed  us  about 
this   language   in   the   •majrr   changes 
analysis"  was  the  impact  of  the  phrase 
"to  the  fullest  extent  possible"  upon  the 
executive  agencies  which  have  authority 
under  other  statutes  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  the  auality  of  our  en- 
vironment, specifically  such  agencies  as 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration.  Both  agen- 
cies are  of  special  interest  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Each  op- 
erates under  basic  legislation  which  has 
been  written  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  and 
which  has  become  law.  Legislation  has 
been  carefully  developed  over  the  past  7 
or  8  years.  We  were  concerned  that  S. 
1075.   through   such   language    as    that 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  should  not  have 
the  effect  of  changing  the  basic  legisla- 
tion governing  the  operation  of  the  agen- 
cies such  as  those  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  his  staff, 
language  was  inserted  on  page  5  of  the 
'•major  changes  document"  put  into  the 
Record  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
which  clarifies  this  point. 
That  insertion  reads : 
Many  existing  agencies  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Federal  Wat^r  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
already  have  important  responsibilities  in  the 
area  of  environmental  control.  The  provisions 
of  section  102  (as  -well  as  103)  are  not  de- 
signed to  result  in  any  change  in  the  man- 
ner In  which  they  carry  out  their  environ- 
mental protection  authority. 


established,  and  that  those  legislative 
mandates  are  not  changed  in  any  way  by 
section  102-5. 

The  second  section  of  the  conference 
report  which  is  of  concern  to  as  is  sec- 
tion 103.  for  the  very  same  reasons  that 
I  have  discu.;sed  alA  :d\\  I  .-hall  read  this 
portion  of  the  dis-ussion  in  the  major 
changes  analysis  placed  in  the  Record 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

This  portion  reads: 

This  section  is  based  upon  a  provision  of 
the  Senate  passed  bill  (section  102if)|  not 
in  the  House  amendment.  This  section,  as 
agreed  tD  by  the  conferees,  provides  th^t  all 
agencies  of  the  federal  eo-.-ern.Tien:  .-hai;  re- 
view their  "present  statutory  .-■,\nhTrltv.  ;  d- 
mlnlstr.-itlve  regulations,  and  cu-r.  i  policies 
.ind  procedure.-,  to  dcnrn.--e  who-her  there 
are  any  deficie.icip;  nd  .n  ■  ri-,;.  learies 
therein,  which  ;,'r3h;bit  :.;:i  oor.ijhaa.'e  with 
;ho  purpose  of  the  provisions"  'k  the  bill.  If 
an  agency  finds  such  deficlenccs  ■  r  i'-.ccn- 
sisienrles.  it  Is  required  undei  th;  .'ecton 
to  propose  to  the  President  not  la.er  than 
July  1.  1971.  such  ineasures  .is  raav  b-  nec- 
essary to  bring  ;t£  authority  and  policies  into 
conformity  with  the  purposes  and  procedures 
of  the  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  the  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
his  staff,  it  developed  that  this  language 
had  different  implications  for  different 
kinds  of  executive  agencies,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  agencies  whose  activi- 
ties have  an  impact,  potentially  unfavor- 
able, upon  the  environment.  Ob-vlously,  it 
was  the  objective  of  this  language  to 
make  such  agencies  environment  con- 
.scious. 

With  respect  to  that  objective.  I  was 
fully  ir  accord  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  his  committee.  How'ever. 
the  second  set  of  executive  agencies  af- 
fected by  that  language  are  those  agen- 
cies which  have  authority  in  the  environ- 
mental improvement  field;  more  specifi- 
cally, insofar  as  the  Public  Works 
Committee  is  concerned,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration. 

We  were  concerned  that  the  language 
which  I  have  referred  to  should  not  have 
the  effect  of  forcing  the  agencies  over 
which  we  have  jurisdiction  to  conform 
their  basic  legislative  mandates  to  the 
nrovisions  of  S.  1075.  This  is  made  clear 
on  page  7  of  the  major  changes  analy- 
sis, which  was  placed  in  the  Record  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

I  quote  from  it: 

It  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  the  review  required  by  section 
103  would  require  existing  envlroiunental 
control  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  and  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
to  review  their  statutory  authcrltv  and  regu- 
latory policies  which  are  related  to  main- 
taining and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  This  section  is  aimed"  at  those 
agencies  which  liave  little  or  no  authority  to 
consider  environmental  values. 


It  is  clear  then,  and  this  is  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  his  colleagues,  and  of 
those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  that  the  agencies  having  au- 
thority in  the  environmental  improve- 
ment field  will  continue  to  operate  imder 
their  legislative  mandates  as  previously 


This  language  in  the  "major  changes 
analysis"  document  clarifies,  w-ith  the 
full  agreement  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  his  colleagues  and  my- 
self, their  understanding  as  to  the  impli- 
cations of  section  103  with  respect  to 
those  executive  agencies  which  have  en- 
vironmental improvement  authority  at 
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the  present  time  under  already  existing 
legislation. 

The  third  point  to  which  I  should 
like  to  refer,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis. 
IS  the  question  of  committee  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  the  various  areas  of  en- 
vironmental concern  which  are  now  in- 
volved in  the  jurisdictions  of  several 
Senate  standing  committees. 

It  was  our  concern  on  October  8.  when 
we  discussed  this  matter  m  the  Senate 
last,  and  it  is  our  concern  now.  that  8. 
1075  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  altering 
existing  committee  jurisdictions  in  this 
respect.  Understandably,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  '  Mr.  Randolph  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  <  Mr  Bncr.s> ,  and 
I  are  especially  concerned  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  m  the  "major  changes 
analysis"  document  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  thus  is  again  clarified  in  the 
following  language,  which  I  read  from 
page  9 

It  is  the  clenr  Intent  if  'he  Senate  con- 
ferpe^  that  the  annual  report  would  be  re- 
Terredln  the  Senate  to  all  C  'mml^tees  which 
have  exercised  jurisdiction  over  any  part  nf 
the  subject  matter  contained  therein.  .Absent 
specific  language  on  the  reference  of  the 
repor*.  'he  report  would  he  retrrred  pur- 
suant to  the  Senate  rules.  It  is  the  commit- 
tees' understanding  that  under  »he  rtiles  all 
relevant  Committees  mav  be  referred  copies 
of  the  annual  report  This  aos  the  Intent  of 
the  -Senate  when  S  1075  was  pa.s.sed  In  the 
sectlon-bv-sect;on  analysis  >'t  5iectlon  303  of 
S  1075  at  page  26  if  tlie  committee  report 
No    91-296.  It  IS  expressly  stated  that. 

"It  is  anticipated  'had  *he  annual  report 
and  the  recommenda'k  ns  made  bv  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  a  vehicle  for  oversight  hear- 
ings and  hearinffs  by  the  appropriate  le^sla- 
tlve  committees  of  the  Contfress  " 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  this  was  clearly 
understood  on  October  8  when  we  last 
discussed  it  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  was 
never  at  issue  as  between  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  myself.  It  think  it 
is  clearly  understood  today. 

The  legislative  lantiuage  which  '.vas 
included  in  S.  1075  on  October  8  was 
stncken  from  the  conference  report  be- 
caa-^e,  under  House  rules,  it  was  consid- 
ered to  be  new  matter  which  was  sub- 
ject to  a  [X)int  of  order.  So  I  think  It  is 
appropriate  that  on  the  Senate  floor  to- 
day we  reemphasize  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  representa- 
tives of  both  committees,  that  when  the 
annual  report.s  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Control  and  (ts  legislative 
recommendations,  as  they  are  developed, 
reach  the  floor,  they  shall  be  referred  to 
the  committees  which  have  had  tradi- 
tional jun.sdictlon  with  respect  to  the 
subjects  of  such  report  and  such  legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

I  want  to  make  one  final  point,  and 
for  this  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  docu- 
ment inserted  in  the  Record  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr  Jackson' 
this  aftemcujn,  entitled  ".Section-by- 
Section  AnalysLs  '"  This  point  is  impor- 
tant because,  begmning  on  October  8.  and 
a  few  days  prior  to  that  time,  we  under- 
took to  do  .somethim?  new  in  legislative 
direction.  We  undertook  to  place  m  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  an 
agency  which  was  in  part  the  product  of 
S.  1075  and  in  part  the  product  of  S.  7. 


the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act, 
which  is  still  in  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  nnd  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  acted  on  finally  in  this  se6- 
.sion  of  Congress,  not  because  of  the 
subject  I  am  about  to  touch  upon,  but 
because  of  other  -natters  in  this  bill 
which  are  not  touched  upon  m  S.  1075 
at  all. 

The  point  I  wish  to  raise  with  respect 
to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
established  by  S  1075  and  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality  which  would  be 
establLshed  under  title  n  of  S.  7  is  that 
on  page  18  of  the  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  which  was  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Mr.  Jackson  »  is  found  a  dlscasslon 
that  > ianfles  the  relationship  of  these 
two  bodies. 

On  page  20  of  the  scction-by-sectlon 
analj-.sis.  in  a  dlscasslon  of  section  203, 
is  found  the  following : 

SECTION  203 

This  section  provides  the  Council  with 
ccneral  authority  to  employ  staff  and  acquire 
the  .services  of  experts  and  consultants.  This 
provl.slon  Is  dpslitned  to  provide  the  Coun- 
cil with  'he  necessary  internal  staff  to  assist 
.'nembcrs  of  the  Council 

It  l.s  not  Intended  that  the  Council  will 
emp".oy.  pursuant  to  this  section,  a  staff 
which  would  In  any  way  conflict  with  the 
rapablUttes  of  the  staff  of  the  OfBce  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  which  would  be  created 
by  Title  II  of  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1969.  It  Is  understood  that  when 
•he  Offlce  of  Knvtronrr-.ental  Quality  Is  e.stab- 
:ished.  !t  win  mesh  with  the  Council  as  an 
Intetrrated  agency  In  the  OfBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  Council  operating  on  the  policy 
'eve:  and  O.flce  of  Environment  Quality  on 
*he  staff  level 

The  professional  staff  of  the  Office  will  be 
available  to  the  Council  (as  well  as  to  the 
Presklent)  to  assist  In  Implementlne  existing 
Phvironmental  policy  and  the  provisions  of 
'he  legislation  and  to  assist  In  forecasting 
future  environmental  problems,  values  and 
troals 

In  conclusion,  and  before  yielding  to  my 
colleacues  on  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
•isree  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr  Jackson  I  that  S.  1075  can  be- 
come landmark  legislation  in  the  field  of 
f^nvironmental  quality  Whether  it  does 
will  depend  upon  the  elTectiveness  and 
performance  of  the  new  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  which  S.  1075  would 
erf-ate.  the  ;)erformance  of  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality  which  would  be 
established  under  S  7,  and  the  coordina- 
ti'Dn  and  the  cooperation  of  the  various 
executive  a«encies  which  have  an  impact 
upon  the  environment  and  tho.se  other 
agencies  which  have  at  present  the  au- 
thority to  improve  the  environment  in 
one  respect  or  another. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  landmark  qual- 
ity of  S.  1075  will  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinuing cooperation  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittees— at  least  .seven  or  eight  of 
them — which  have  supervisory  authority 
and  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  execu- 
tive akiencies.  such  as  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee (in  Public  Works,  the  Committee 
(in  Akinculture  and  Porestn,-.  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  Its 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  .Atomic  Energy,  and  so 
many  others    And  .so,  m  order  to  really 


achieve  the  high-minded  objectives  of 
S.  1075  which  are  crucial,  I  think,  to  the 
future  health  and  welfare  of  our  country, 
we  must  move  in  the  direction  of  coordi- 
nating the  work  of  the  Congress  in  this 
field. 

S.  1075  undertakes  to  take  important 
steps  In  the  direction  of  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  the  executive  agencies.  We  must 
now  go  beyond  that  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  senatorial  and  House  committees. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Washington,  other 
members  of  our  two  committees  and  I 
have  discussed  this  objective  as  well. 

There  is  pending,  for  example,  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Senate  Resolution  78.  which  I  first  intro- 
duced two  Congresses  ago.  to  create  a 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Technolo;:y 
and  the  Human  Environment,  whose  ob- 
jective is  this  kind  of  coordination. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  in  the  course  of  our  discu.s- 
sions.  indicated  his  preference  for  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  coordinate  their 
work  more  closely  in  the  environmental 
field.  I  concur  with  him  that  it  would 
be  preferable  to  crc-ate  a  nonlegislative 
jomt  committee  patterned  on  the  ba.sis 
of  the  select  committee  which  I  have 
proposed,  and  I  am  glad  to  join  with  l:.m 
and  interested  Members  on  this  side  and 
in  the  House  to  undertake  to  create  that 
kind  of  joint  committee  as  early  as  !k>s- 
siblc  in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 
We  are  agreed  on  that  objective.  We 
have  in  mind  the  kind  of  work  which 
IS  envisaged  in  Senate  Resolution  78. 

So  I  would  like  to  think  that,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  iMr.  Jackson)  and  I 
liave  had  with  respect  to  S.  1075  and 
S.  7,  out  of  the  labor  pains  of  this  cre- 
ation we  have  beeun  a  period  of  coop- 
eration and  coordination  in  the  Senate  s 
work  in  the  field  of  the  improvement  of 
environmental  quality  which  will  result 
in  a  wiser,  more  effective  policy  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  express  ray 
concurrence  in  the  comments  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Maine,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  need  for  a  joint 
nonlegislative  committee  on  the  environ- 
ment. I  would  hope  that  would  be  the 
first  order  of  business  next  year.  I  think 
we  can  move  expeditiously  in  the  Senate. 
II  we  can  have  similar  cooperation  in  the 
House,  we  can  have  it  enacted  into  law 
in  the  next  .session. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  ihe  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  all 
reports  and  legislative  proposals  as  a 
result  of  S.  1075  will  be  referred  to  all 
committees  with  established  Jurisdiction 
in  the  field?  For  example,  any  report  or 
legislative  proposal  Involving  water  pol- 
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lutlon  would  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  That  is  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  myself,  and 
the  two  staffs.  There  is  no  fuzziness  or 
doubt  on  that  point  at  all. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
thrust  of  the  directions  contained  in 
S.  1075  deals  with  what  we  might  call 
the  environmental  impact  agencies 
rather  than  the  environmental  enhance- 
ment agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  or  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  Sections  102  and 
103,  and  I  think  section  105,  contain 
language  designed  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Tnsuiar  Affairs 
to  apply  strong  pressures  on  those  agen- 
cies that  have  an  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment— the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  for 
example,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  others.  This  strong  language  in 
that  section  is  intended  to  bring  pressure 
on  those  agencies  to  become  environ- 
ment conscious,  to  bring  pressure  upon 
them  to  respond  to  the  neeids  of  environ- 
mental quality,  to  bring  pressure  upon 
them  to  develop  legislation  to  deal  with 
those  cases  where  their  legislative  au- 
thority does  not  enable  them  to  respond 
to  these  values  effectively,  and  to  reorient 
them  toward  a  consciousness  of  and 
sensitivity  to  the  environment. 

Of  course  this  legislation  does  not  im- 
pose a  responsibility  or  an  obligation  on 
those  environmental-impact  agencies  to 
make  final  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  environmental 
impact  of  their  activities.  Rather  than 
performing  self-policing  functions,  I 
understand  that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  environmental  Impact  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  environmental  control 
agencies. 

With  regard  to  the  environmental  im- 
provement agencies  such  as  the  Federal 
Water  Improvement  Administration  and 
the  Air  Quality  Administration,  it  is 
clearly  understood  that  those  agencies 
will  operate  on  the  basis  of  the  legisla- 
tive charter  that  has  been  created  and  Is 
not  modified  In  any  way  by  S.  1075. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Can 
he  tell  me  how  the  staff  of  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Council  will  mesh  with 
the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  when  it  is  established? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  indicated  from  the 
language  I  read  from  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  put  in  the  Record  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson  ),  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  wliich  would  be  created  by  title 
II  of  S.  7,  would  constitute  the  staff  of 
the  secretariat  of  the  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  established  by  S. 
1075,  and  the  two  would  be  meshed  to- 
gether in  a  way  to  produce  a  strong 
agency,  strong  at  the  board  level  and 
at  the  staff  level,  to  begin  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  Federal  policy  in 
the  environmental  field. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
for  yielding,  and  for  his  answers  to 
these  questions.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  and  commend  him  and 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  for  the  excellent 
and  outstanding  work  both  have  done 
in  this  field,  and  for  their  cooperation 
in  working  together  and  bringing  forth 
a  sound  agreement  on  the  language  in 
this  bill,  including  its  legislative  history. 

I  think  this  language  protects  the  jur- 
isdiction of  other  committees  that  have 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  environ- 
mental field,  while  preserving  the  basic 
intent  of  S.  1075. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  I  appreciate 
the  confidence  he  has  shown  in  permit- 
ting me  to  conduct  these  negotiations 
with  Senator  Jackson,  and  the  confi- 
dence he  has  expressed  in  the  results 
we  have  produced. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ray 
knowledgeable  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boggs)  have  discussed  this  legislation 
which  is  of  concern,  not  only  because  of 
congressional  committee  j  urisdiction, 
but  to  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Today,  approximately  203 
million  persons,  live  in  an  area  that  is 
becoming  increasingly  confined.  Be- 
cause of  the  problems  of  urban  develop- 
ment, mobility  of  people,  and  the  meth- 
ods by  which  products  are  moved  from 
one  point  to  another  our  society  and  our 
environment  are  constantly  changing. 

I  wish  to  stress — and  do  it  very  briefly, 
I  hope — what  I  believe  has  come  out  of 
the  discussion  today  and  prior  confer- 
ences that  have  been  held  by  members  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. There  may  have  been  some  ele- 
ments of  misunderstanding.  If  there 
were,  they  have  been  resolved.  If  there 
were  some  elements  of  controversy,  they 
have  been  dissipated. 

I  think  that  we  have,  through  these 
deliberations,  come  closer  together.  This 
is  important  if  we  are  to  deal  with  en- 
vironmental quality  effectively.  It  is  only 
of  recent  years,  Mr.  President,  though 
environmental  quality  means  so  much  to 
every  facet  of  our  society,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  given  specific  attention  to  this 
subject. 

I  serve  not  only  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  but  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Roads.  We  recog- 
nize, as  my  able  colleague  from  Maine 
and  others  in  this  body  have  recognized, 
that  in  America,  as  we  put  down  a  mile 
of  highway,  no  matter  what  type  of  road 
it  is,  we  are  not  only  placing  cement  or 
asphalt  on  the  earth,  but  we  are  enabling 
people  to  move  from  one  point  to  an- 
other. 

So  in  1968.  it  was  my  purpose,  and 
the  Senate  and  Congress  agreed,  that  we 
would  write  into  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  that  year  the  first  approach  to 
this  matter  cf  relocation,  bringing  people 
into  the  conferences  before  an  actual  de- 
cision was  made  as  to  where  a  road 
would  go,  either  by  the  State  or  Federal 
Government,  or  by  an  agreement  of  both 


agencies.  The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
is  an  example  of  how  we  are  making  the 
people  a  part  of  policymaking,  even 
though  they,  in  a  sense,  are  laymen 
rather  than  experts,  that  they  would 
have  a  part  in  thinking  these  matters 
through. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MnsKiE)  and  other  Senators  who  have 
followed  these  matters  know  that  it  is 
important  that  we  take  people  into  our 
confidence  before  the  fact  rather  than 
after  the  fact,  in  order  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  discussion  of  the  many  ap- 
proaches which  can  bring  a  catalyst  into 
being.  And  so,  in  the  1968  act,  we  dealt 
with  matters  such  as  relocation.  As  the 
Senator  from  Wastiington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
knows,  tills  is  a  matter  of  environmental 
quahty  for  the  people  whose  lives  are 
affected  by  highways.  We  are  facing  up 
to  our  responsibility  for  the  first  time, 
to  provide  prompt  compensation  for 
those  who  are  displaced  in  business  and 
industry,  or  in  their  places  of  residence. 

I  use  only  this  one  legislative  enact- 
ment of  Congress  to  indicate  that  we  are 
moving  more  broadly  and  more  suffi- 
ciently to  Improve  environmental  qual- 
ity. I  could  discuss,  of  course,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  how 
now  they  are  beginning  to  look  at  en- 
vironmental matters  as  never  before,  be- 
cause in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  they  have  provided  leadership  and 
required  them  to  consider  environmental 
quality. 

We  find  environmental  quality  inter- 
woven with  whatever  we  do.  Whether  it 
is  building  a  road  or  constructing  a 
bridge,  whether  it  is  in  the  impoundment 
of  waters  or  constructing  a  building,  we 
must  realize  that  we  are  working  not 
only  with  statistics  and  figures,  but  we 
are  working  with  people.  The  lives  of 
people  are  involved. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Record 
to  reflect  that  Senators  have  given  their 
attention  in  recent  weeks  and  days  to 
this  matter,  have  attempted  to  bring  S. 
1075  and  S.  7  together  to  resolve  juris- 
dictional problems  and  to  lay  down  the 
ground  rules  that  will  guide  us  to  doing 
a  better  job  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

The  stress  has  been  here  today  on  the 
coordination  and  the  cooperation.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  real  partnership  among 
Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Muskie,  Sena- 
tor AxLOTT,  and  Senator  Boggs. 

I  think  we  are  merging  our  efforts. 
We  have  arrived  at  an  agreement.  We 
must  not  fragment  this  effort.  We  must 
pool  our  efforts  to  assure  for  future  gen- 
erations an  environment  in  which  people 
can  live  and  grow. 

We  must  assure  that  consideration  of 
legislation,  which  affects  the  environ- 
ment in  which  people  live,  by  people 
and  committees  who  are  dedicated  to  this 
very  re^Jfctfs'k  that  lies  before  us.  The 
resoluflUMpSifferences  between  S.  1075 
and  S.  77^?!C)"w  H.R.  4148,  provides  this 
assurance. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  congratulate  all  of  those 
Senators  who  have  carried  on  these 
negotiations.  They  were  negotiations  In 
the  very  best  sense  of  the  word.  Although 
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all  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  did  not  engaj^e  In  the 
various  net{i>tiatlons.  they  were  kept  com- 
pletely :niV):med  of  what  ihe  ST»nat<:)r 
from  Mame  Mr  Muskie  '  was  thinking 
and  what  his  plans  were  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  Mr  Boccs ' ,  who  well 
represents  the  viewpoint  of  the  minority, 
although  there  is  no  minority  within  our 
committee,  was  present  during  mo&t  of 
thase  negotiations. 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President.  I  thank 
my  di.stint!.iiahed  chairman. 

I  have  taken  more  time  than  I  ex- 
pected this  afternon.  However,  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  make  clear  our  under- 
standing. The  record  is  clear 

I  express  :ny  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr  Jackson ', 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  '  Mr  Allott  ' . 
and  my  colleagues  on  [he  Senate  I*ubllc 
Works  Comnr.ttee 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  able  chair- 
maui  of  tlie  Public  Works  Committee,  tlie 
Seuator  from  West  Virginia  Mr.  Ran- 
TotJ»K  ■ .  for  the  support  and  uiulerstand- 
ing  we  have  received  from  all  of  our  col- 
leagues on  botii  committees 

I  expre.-^s  mv  appreciation  also  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie >.  with 
whom  I  have  worked  very  closely,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  Mr  Boggs  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  Mr  Allott  ■ . 
and  for  the  fine  cootJeration  of  the  st-alT 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  conference  report  on  S 
1075  be  printed  at  this  p<jint  m  the 
Recor» 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Co.NFTRENtE    Report,    Kept     No     91   765 
[To  accompany  3.  1075] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  rhe  dis- 
agree.iii;  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
ajnend:ndnt5  of  trie  House  to  the  blU  i  S. 
lU75i,  to  establish  a  national  policy  (or 
the  environment:  to  authorize  studies,  sur- 
veyg.  and  research  relating  to  ecological  .sys- 
tems, aatural  resources,  and  the  qualltv  of 
the  human  environment.  ,ind  to  establish 
a  Board  of  Fnvirnnmental  Quality  .Advisers, 
having  nie'  ifrer  full  und  free  C'.mJerence 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend To   r,neir  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Sena'e  recede  fmm  Us  dlsasree- 
ment  to  the  amendmen':  it  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  *he  -iame  with 
an  amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following  That  this 
Act  mtiv  be  cited  as  the  ■Nitlonal  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1989". 

PrRPOSE 

SEC  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To 
declar-^  a  national  policy  wh.rh  will  en- 
courage productive  and  enjoyable  hrtrmony 
between  man  ai-.d  his  environment,  to  pro- 
mote eiforti  which  will  prevent  ur  eliminate 
damage  to  the  envlr.nmeut  and  biosphere 
and  stimulate  -he  health  and  uelfare  of 
man:  to  enrich  the  understanding  nt  the 
ecologlcti'  f-ystems  and  nat'.'r->.'  resources  im- 
portant to  the  Nation:  and  to  establish  a 
Council   on    Environmental    Quality. 

TITLE  I 

DECLARATION       OF       NATIONAL       EN  VtUON  MENTAL 

POLICY 

Sec  101  fa)  The  Congress,  recognizing 
the  profound  impact  of  man'?  activity  on 
the  Interrelations  of  all  components  of  the 
natural   environment,   particularly   the  pro- 


found mauencea  of  population  growth,  hlsfh- 
densitv  urbanisation,  itidustrlal  expansion, 
re.viiirce  exploitation,  and  new  and  expand- 
ing "echnologlcal  advances  and  recognizing 
further  the  critical  Importance  of  restoring 
and  m&lntalnliii;  environmental  quality  to 
the  overall  welfare  and  development  of  man. 
declares  that  It  Is  the  coxiilnulng  policy  of 
the  Feder.il  Oovernment,  in  cooperation 
with  3tate  and  local  governments  and  other 
concerned  public  and  private  organizations, 
to  use  all  practicable  means  and  mea.-<ures. 
Including  financial  and  technical  a.s.Hlstanrc. 
m  a  manner  calculated  to  fo.ster  and  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man  .^nd 
nature  can  exi- 1  in  productive  harmony,  and 
fuiail  the  .social,  economic,  and  other  re- 
quirements of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  .\mertcan.s 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  poUcv  set 
forth  in  'his  .•Vet.  it  is  the  continuing  respon- 
slbUltv  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  use  all 
practicable  means,  consistent  with  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  policy, 
to  improve  and  coordinate  Federal  plans. 
functions.  proKrams,  and  resources  to  the 
end  "hat   -he  Nation  may- — 

(1)  fuimi  the  responsibilities  of  each 
K'eneratlon  as  trustee  of  the  environment 
for   succeeding   generations: 

(21  assure  for  all  .Americans  safe,  health- 
ftil,  pnxluctlve.  and  esthetlcally  and  cul- 
ttirally   pleasing   surroundings: 

(3)  attain  the  wlde.st  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degrada- 
tion risk  Ut  health  or  safety,  or  other  un- 
desirable  and   unintended   consequences: 

1 4)  preserve  important  historic,  culttiral. 
and  nattiral  aspects  of  our  national  herit- 
age, and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an 
environment  which  supports  diversity  and 
varietv  of  individual  choice: 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  pc^pulatlc'n 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  'if  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life  s  amenities,   and 

i6i  enhance  the  qualltv  of  renewable 
resources  and  approach  the  maximum  at- 
tainable recycling  of  depletable  resources 
ci  The  Congress  recoi;n!7es  that  each 
person  should  enjoy  a  healthful  environ- 
ment and  that  each  person  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  contribute  'o  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of   the  environment 

Sec  102  The  Consfress  authorizes  and 
directs  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible: 
(H  the  policies,  regulations,  and  ptibllc 
laws  of  'he  United  States  shall  be  Inter- 
preted and  administered  In  accordance  with 
the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Act.  and  i21 
-ill  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall— 

A I  Utilize  a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary 
approach  vhich  will  insure  the  Inte^r-.ted  use 
of  the  nattiral  .ind  social  sciences  and  *he  en- 
vlronmeiitil  design  arts  In  plannlna;  ind  In 
decisionmaking  which  may  have  an  Impact 
'in  .man's  environment; 

(Bl  Identify  and  clrvrlip  methods  a.id  oro. 
cedures.  In  consrlt->-!on  with  "he  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  established  by  title 
n  of  this  Act.  which  will  Insure  that  pres- 
ently iinquantifted  en\  lronm?ntal  .\menitles 
and  value?  may  be  given  appropriate  con- 
sideration In  decisionmaking  along  with  eco- 
nomic .ind  technical  c,^nrlderatlon.s: 

iCi  Include  in  cvcrv  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Pederil  actions  significantly  .-'ffecting 
the  qu.ilitv  of  the  human  environment,  a  de- 
tailed statement  by  the  responsible  ofSclal 
on — 

(1)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posefl  action, 

111)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  tlie  proposal 
be  Implemented. 

'Hi)    alternatives   to  the   proposed  action. 
(lv»    the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term    uses    of    man's    environment    and    the 


maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

v)  any  liTeverslble  and  Irretrievable  c  m- 
mltmenfji  of  re-iiources  which  would  be  in- 
volved In  the  p.'-oposed  action  should  it  t)e 
Implemented 

Prior  to  making  any  detailed  stattnient,  the 
resp,.nslb;e  Federal  .jfflclal  shall  consult  wit.^i 
und  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fe-j'-.'-al 
agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  l.'.w  i>r  spe- 
cial expertl.se  with  respect  to  any  cnviroa- 
inpntal  Impact  Involved  C.ipjes  of  such  st'i'p- 
mem  luu  'he  citn.-.ionts  and  \le\\-  if  •)-.( 
appropriate  Federal  State,  uid  local  .iirenr'"-< 
which  are  authorized  to  develop  and  enfc-ce 
environmental  standards,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  President,  the  Council  on 
Kiivlrciimental  Quality  and  to  the  publir  m 
provided  by  section  552  of  title  6.  United 
States  CoAe.  and  shall  accompany  the  pro- 
posal through  the  existing  agency  review 
proces.-es: 

D)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appro;  ri- 
ate  alternatives  to  reccmmended  courrp^  >'. 
action  In  any  proposil  which  involves  ri. 
resolved  conflicts  concerning  alternatue  ;:>e8 
of  avall.ible  resour,"es, 

'E)  recognl2ie  the  worldwide  and  \c\\\- 
range  character  of  enrtronmental  proh:"rr.« 
and.  where  consistent  with  the  forelen  po;.cy 
of  the  United  States,  lend  appropriate  -;ip- 
port  to  inltlatUes.  .-esolutlons.  and  prottr.mis 
designed  t-o  maximize  international  coojv  :- 
lljn  m  anticipating  .ind  preventing  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  m.xnlcind's  world  cn\lr^n- 
metit. 

Fi  m.ake  available  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  institutions,  and  Individuals 
advice  imd  Information  useful  in  restorme 
maintaining.  .Tnd  enhancing  the  quality  uj 
the  f-nvucnment: 

iG)  initiate  ajid  utilize  ecological  Informa- 
tion in  the  planning  .md  development  of  re- 
source-oriented  projects:    and 

I  Hi  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  established  by  title  n  of  this  .\c: 

Sec  103,  .Ml  agencies  of  the  Federal  O.iv- 
ernment  shall  review  t.".elr  present  statutcry 
authority,  administrative  regulations,  .uid 
current  policies  and  procedures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  there  irc  .r.y 
deflciencies  or  inconsistencies  therein  wl.icti 
prohibit  full  compliance  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  propose 
to  the  President  not  later  than  July  !.  i;-i7l 
such  me.isures  as  may  be  necessary  to  iring 
their  authority  .lUd  policies  into  conformity 
with  the  Intent.  purp<ises.  and  procedures 
set  forth  in  this  Act. 

SEC.  1U4.  Nothing  in  Section  102  or  103 
shall  in  any  way  atJect  the  .'-pecitlc  statutory 
obligations  of  any  Federal  agency  ( 1 )  to 
comply  with  criteria  or  standards  of  en-,  iron- 
menfal  quality.  (2)  to  coordln.nte  or  -  :..sult 
with  any  other  Federal  or  State  agenc  or 
(3)  to  art.  or  refrain  from  acting  contii.ttent 
upcn  the  recommendations  or  certification  of 
any  other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

Sec.  105  The  pcUlcles  and  goals  set  forth 
In  this  \ci  are  supplementary  to  those  set 
forth  In  existing  authorizations  of  Federal 
agencies. 

TITLE  II 

COUNCIL     ON     ENVIRONMENTAL     QC^LITT 

Sec.  201.  The  President  shal'  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annuoJly  beginning  Jul-  1. 
1970.  .in  Environmental  Quality  Report 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "rcporfi 
which  .shall  set  forth  1 1)  the  status  und  con- 
dition of  the  major  natural,  manrnade.  or 
altered  environmental  classes  of  the  Nulon. 
Including,  br.t  nv  i  limited  to.  the  :ar.  'he 
aquatic,  ir'.udl.'.'^  marine,  estuarlne.  and 
fresh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment. 
includlnu.  brt  not  limited  to,  the  forest  dry- 
land, wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban,  and 
riaal  environment:  i  2 1  ciuTent  and  foresee- 
able trends  In  the  quality  management  and 
utilization  of  such  environments  and  'he 
e.fects   of   those   trends   on   the   social,  eco- 
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nomlc,  and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation; 
i3t  the  adequacy  of  available  natural  re- 
sources for  lulfllllng  human  and  economic 
requirements  of  the  Nation  In  the  light  of 
ex(x?c;ed  population  pressures;  (4)  a  review 
i.f  the  programs  and  activities  (Including 
reculaiory  activities i  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  .md  local  governments, 
and  iion^jovernmental  entities  or  Individuals, 
with  I'.iflcular  reference  to  their  effect  on 
the  environment  and  on  the  conservation, 
devehjpment.  :ind  utilization  of  nattiral  re- 
sources: and  101  a  ))rogram  lor  remedying 
the  dehclenclps  tf  existing  programs  and 
.ictivitips.  together  with  recommendations  for 
IcL'islaiion 

.-^EC.  202.  n^ere  Is  created  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Envlron- 
n:ental  Quality  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as 
tlie  "Council").  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed ('f  three  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  at  his 
pie  isure.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  tlie  Senate.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  serve 
as  Chairman.  Each  member  shall  be  a  person 
who.  as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience, 
and  ettalnments.  Is  exceptionally  well  quali- 
fied to  .'inaly^c  :;r.d  interpret  environmental 
trends  and  information  of  all  kinds;  to  ap- 
pri;je  proaTi>jns  .ind  rtctlvitles  of  the  Federal 
Ci ''.crnnier  t  in  the  llrht  of  th^  policy  set 
iorth  in  title  I  o:  this  .\ct:  to  be  conscious 
o:  uad  respoiislve  lo  the  scientific,  economic, 
social,  esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  in- 
terest": of  the  NiMon:  and  to  formulate  and 
recjmmend  n.tti.  nal  policies  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  tha  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Sec.  203.  The  Council  may  employ  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 
I.n  :;dditlon.  the  Council  may  employ  and 
ft.\  ihp  compen.^iatlon  of  such  experts  and 
cn:isu!tants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
ciirrvmg  out  of  Its  functions  under  this  Act, 
:n  .iccordance  v/lth  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to 
the  :  iSt  sentence  thereof). 

Sec  204.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Council — 

1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ltv Report  required  by  section  201; 

2  I  to  pather  timely  and  authoritative  In- 
for.T.itlon  concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  m  the  quality  of  the  environment 
both  current  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and 
interpret  .such  Information  for  the  purpose  of 
cletermialng  whether  such  conditions  and 
trends  .ire  Interfering,  or  are  likely  to  inter- 
fere, with  the  achievement  of  the  policy  set 
forth  m  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  to  compile 
and  submit  to  the  P»restdent  studies  relating 
to  such  conditions  and  trends; 

'3)  to  review  and  .ippralse  the  various 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Ilsht  of  the  policy  set  forth 
!n  title  I  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  such  pro- 
STP-ms  .ind  activities  :  r-  contributing  to  the 
icMPvcrnent  of  Fuch  policy,  and  to  make 
recomn-.endations  to  the  President  with  re- 
■^ppct  thereto: 

'■i)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
Pre.sident  national  policies  to  foster  and 
pr'-mote  the  Improvement  of  environmental 
q'lality  to  meet  the  conservation,  social,  eco- 
non-.:c.  lieiiith.  and  o'her  requirements  and 
goals  of  the  Nation: 

(5)  to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
5':rve\s.  research,  and  analyses  relating  to 
ernicgical  systems  and  environmental  qual- 
ltv: 

6i  to  document  and  define  changes  In  the 
naturn;  environment.  Including  the  plant 
and  ;inimal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  nec- 
pss.^rv  (lata  and  other  Information  for  a  con- 
t:nti:ng  .analysis  of  these  changes  or  trends 
and  an  Interpretation  of  their  underlying 
causes: 
(7)  to  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 


President  on  the  state  and  condition  or  the 
environment;  and 

(8)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
ports thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation 
as  the  President  may  request. 

Sec  205.  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions 
and  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Council  shall — 

(1)  consult  with  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  numbered  11472, 
dated  May  29,  1969,  and  with  such  represent- 
atives of  science.  Industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
conservation  organizations.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  groups  as  it  deems 
advisable;  and 

(2)  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  services,  facilities,  and  information  (in- 
cluding statistical  Information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
Individuals,  in  order  that  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  expense  may  be  avoided,  thus  as- 
suring that  the  Council's  activities  will  not 
unnecessarily  overlap  or  conflict  with  similar 
activities  authorized  by  law  and  performed 
by  established  agencies. 

Sec.  206.  Members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  full  time  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  Level  II  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5313).  The  other 
mtmbeis  of  the  Council  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  for  Level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5  tT.S.C.  5315). 
Sec.  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  $700,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
$1,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  frcm  its  di.-5agree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  He  use  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  Hou.se  to 
the  title  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following: 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  national  policy  for 
the  environment,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  for  other  purposes." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz. 
John  D   Dinc^ll, 
■Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
W.  S.  Mailliard, 
John  P.  Baylor. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
F^ANK  Church, 
Gaylord  Nelson, 
Gordon  Allott, 
Len  B.  Jordan. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  ihe  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  confer euce  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RECESS 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  we  will 
shortly  have  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions bill  conference  report  before  us. 
Whether  that  bill  can  be  finished  today  is 
highly  doubtful. 

Then  on  Monday,  it  is  anticipated  that 
we  will  have  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill  and  the  tax  reform  bill,  and 
somewhere  along  the  line,  perhaps,  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  confer- 
ence report.  We  have  four  altogether. 

And  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
it  can  expect  votes  on  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill  conference  report  this 
afternoon  or  Monday  or  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  or  next  month,  whenever  we 
get  to  the  appropriate  time. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  4:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Withc:  L  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Thereupon  tat  3  o'clock  and  55  min- 
utes p.m. J ,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
4:30  p.m. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  4  o'clock  and 
30  minutes  p.m.  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Olflcer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  in  the  chair; . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15149)  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes;  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein;  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  numbered 
8  and  31  to  the  bill  and  coP'^nriPd  there- 
in, each  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore : 

H.R.  9334.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  in  State  veterans' 
homes;   and 

H.R.  14751.  An  act  malting  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
\vill  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call,  and  to  comply  with  the  iiUe, 
before  I  make  that  suggestion,  I  want  to 
annoimce  that  it  will  be  a  live  quorum.  I 
hope  oflBcials  will  notify  Senators  that  It 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes.  It  will  be  a 
live  quorum. 


XUM 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 

following   S'Tiators   answered   to    their 

names: 

[No.  270  Leg  1 

Aiken  FuIDrtght  MlUer 

Allen  CkKxleli  ML^ndaie 

AUott  Oore  Muntoy* 

Baker  Qrlffln  M>^ss 

Bayh  Oumey  Muskle 

BelUnon  H*iia«n  Nelson 

Bennett  Harru  P%ckwixxl 

Bible  HaK  Pell 

Bongs  Hartke  Prouty 

Burdlck  Hatneld  Proxnilre 

Byrd,  V»  Holland  Kandolph 

Byrd,  W  Va.        Hruska  Riblcofl 

Cannon  Huuhes  SaiDe 

Churcli  Jacltson  Sih*elker 

Cook  Javits  dcott 

Cotton  Jcrdan.  N  C  dmith.  Maine 

Cranston  Jordan.  Idaho     .Sparkman 

Curtla  Kennedy  3pong 

Dodd  Ma«nU3on  Steunls 

Dole  Maoifleld  Talmadge 

DomLclck  Mat&ta.5  Tbumiund 

Ba^leton  McCarthy  WllUama.  N  J. 

Ellender  McCleU*n  Yarborough 

Ervm  McOee  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fan^iO  McGovem 

Fong  Mclntyre 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

AN   OPEN   DOOR   TO   FUTURE 
VIETNAMS? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
refer  to  me  lead  edltonal  in  the  Wash- 
Ligton  Post  ot  today,  December  20.  1969. 
It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Nixon  administration  seems  committed 
to  the  mistakes  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration in  Asia. 

I  hope  that  the  comments  on  the 
Javits-Peil  resolution  calling  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Tonkin  resolution  are  noth- 
mg  more  than  a  routine,  bureaucratic 
inadvertence,  and  that  higher  levels  m 
the  administration  will  e.xamme  m  more 
depth  and  more  perception  the  long- 
range  implications  of  keeping  the  Tonkin 
resolution  on  the  bocks  even  beyond 
Vietnam. 

I  ack  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  m  Uie  Record. 
as  follows: 

.\.N  Open  Door  to  Fxrrca*  Vcetnams'' 

The  admlnls'. ration  s  deleose  ol  '.he  Tonkin 
OuU  rcBolurlon  13  a  sbarp  disappointment  to 
those  who  are  seeking  an  end  jf  executive 
war-makUig  In  the  public  mind  that  resolu- 
tion stands  !or  the  principle.  IX  It  can  b«  so 
calleU.  that  the  President  has  authority  to 
use  .\merican  armed  lorce.s  abroad  whenever 
he  ihmks  -suLh  a  c^'urse  is  m  'J^e  national  In- 
terest It  was  merely  an  invitation  to  the 
President  to  use  his  own  discretion  about 
tliithtlng  a  war  in  Vietnam  Considering  how 
grave;y  '.hat  discretion  was  abused,  the  .-oun- 
try  appetkTs  to  have  •.urned  its  back  on  Ton- 
kin. There  are  many  indications  that  Con- 
gress would  like  to  wipe  out  this  standing 
evidence  of  Its  own  abdication  of  authority. 
But  "he  State  Department  and  the  President 
still  cling  to  it 

We  have  noted  on  m«my  occasions  that 
the  administration  has  a  great  opp<jrtunlty 
to  correct  the  blunder  that  this  resolution 
embodies  It  c  \i!d  do  so  bv  asking  Congress 
to  repeal  Tonkin  Ou!f  and  to  pat  in  its  place 
a  congressional  declara'K.n  In  support  of  the 
withdrawal  policy  which  the  President  Is 
already  carrying  out  The  result  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  policy  by  giving  it  legislative 


backing.  That  could  be  done,  of  course,  with- 
out imposing  any  fixed  cimeiabla  or  trying 
to  preacrlbo  any  rigid  formula  for  peace.  But 
the  administration  warns  to  retain  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution  even  whUe  backing  away 
from  the  uniortuuaie  policies  that  have  been 
carried  on  under  its  amorphous  terms. 

Especially  disturbing  is  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  letter  in  defense  of  Tonkin  which  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  Stale  H.  G.  Torbert 
Jr  wrote  '-o  Chairman  Fulbrlght  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  '•  .  .  .  the 
existence  of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution," 
he  wrote,  'has  consequences  for  Southeast 
Asia  which  go  beyond  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  ijuestlun  of  Its  termination  must  be  con- 
sidered carefully  in  terms  of  our  other  inter- 
national obligations  in  the  area,  particularly 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
wnich  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  speclS- 
cally  cites." 

Senator  Fulbrlght  has  quite  properly  asked. 
•What  obligations?" 

Repeal  of  Tonkin  would  not.  of  course. 
un<io  the  SEA  TO  treaty  But  this  treaty  very 
speclrtcally  provides  that,  In  the  event  of 
aggression  or  threats  tu  the  peace  in  the  area 
covered,  each  country  would  act  "In  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes."  This 
unquestionably  means  that  If  the  crisis  ne- 
cessitates the  use  of  American  armed  forces, 
for  any  purpose  beyond  repelling  a  sudden 
attack  against  U  3  personnel  or  territory, 
the  President  would  go  to  Congress  and  ask 
for  authority  to  employ  them. 

The  bid  to  keep  'he  Tonkin  Oulf  resolu- 
tion on  the  books  because  the  administration 
miK'ht  want  to  use  It  as  a  cover  for  unauthor- 
iiied  operations  In  Laos.  Thailand  or  other 
parts  of  Southeast  Asia  Is  essentially  a  repe- 
tition if  the  argument  which  led  to  Us  adop- 
tion In  1964.  President  Nixon  has  promised 
that  there  will  be  no  mure  Vletnams.  Yet 
the  State  Department  asks  that  the  door  be 
kef>t  open  so  that  he  could  Involve  the  coun- 
try In  other  Vletnams  IX  he  might  choose  to 
do  St). 

We  doubt  that  the  President  has  candidly 
weighed  these  Implications  of  the  State  De- 
partment letter.  They  tly  Into  the  face  of  the 
.-easonable  congressional  demand  to  be  In- 
formed about  any  new  venture  In  the  For 
Elas'  ajid  to  pass  Judgment  upon  It  There  Is 
sr;l!  Mme  for  the  President  to  hake  the  op- 
probrium of  Tonkin  Gulf  from  his  shoulders 
-ind  to  Join  m  a  forward-looking  acceptance 
of  the  riijhtful  role  of  Con^'rcsa  in  the  com- 
mitment of  American  armed  might 


FOREIGN  ASSIST.XNCE  .APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1970— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  dl.sak-reeing  votes  of  the  two 
House.s  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  'HR.  1.5149 1  makinir  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  o'tlier  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
pre.sent  consideration  of  the  report. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wiU  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 

'  For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceecling.s  of  December  19,  1969,  pp. 
40262-10263,  Concression.^l  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment I  want  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  foreign  assist- 
ance bill  is  one  that  Is  fraught  in  a  very 
deep  sense  with  the  difficulties  that 
everyone  in  the  Senate  antlclpat«d  in 
advance. 

The  Senate  took  the  House  conferees 
economic  assistance  in  title  I  of  the  bill, 
a  figure  $482  million  higher  than  the 
House  amount.  Thus,  there  was  that 
considerable  spread  between  agreement 
in  the  two  Houses. 

In  addition,  we  took  to  the  House  a 
military  assistance,  also,  in  title  I  of  the 
bill,  an  amount  that  was  $104.5  million 
below  the  House  figure.  A  part  of  that 
difference  in  the  military  assistance  sum 
was  the  $54.5  million  that  had  been  des- 
ignated in  the  House  for  Taiwan. 

In  addition,  in  the  old  title  II  of  the 
original  bill,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  had  In  Its  bill  $275  million 
additionally  for  foreign  military  credit 
sales. 

With  those  areas  in  contention,  I  re- 
port that  the  Senate  in  conference  with 
the  House  secured  a  restoration  of  S266 
million  in  economic  assistance  above  the 
House  suggestion.  This  figure  is  almost 
60  percent  of  the  amount  that  had  been 
cleared  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  military-  area,  the  House  receded 
on  the  $275  million  in  militarj-  credit 
.sales,  thus  deferring  to  the  wishes  of 
this  bodj'. 

In  the  direct  military  assistance  ap- 
propriations, the  House  receded  $50  mil- 
lion from  Its  allowance,  but  insisted  on 
the  $54.5  million  for  Taiwan.  The  Sen- 
ate, on  the  basis  of  a  package  that  we 
strove  for  many  long  hours  to  agree  upon, 
accepted  then,  the  $54.5  million,  fully 
understanding  that  it  was  not  the  wish 
of  this  body,  and  not  the  wish  of  the 
committee. 

The  committee  did  not  report  that 
recommendation  to  the  Senate.  Nonethe- 
less. It  was  also  our  feeling  that  m  a 
bicameral  system  there  has  to  be  'zivv 
and  take.  We  believe  that  in  the  •otal 
agreement,  the  Senate  conferees  did  the 
very  best  and  the  very  most  with  the 
give  and  take  of  two  sides  that  basic  dis- 
agreements permitted. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  conferees  is  to  strive  to  ar- 
rive at  the  best  possible  give  and  take 
I  wisii  It  were  possible  to  say  that  the 
wLsdom  of  our  body  was  miiqu?  and 
could  prevail  in  all  circumstances.  But,  in 
some  curious  way,  others  think  other- 
wise, and  in  striving  to  allow  for  the 
differences  among  two  coequal  bodies, 
the  Senate  agreed  upon  the  general 
package  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

In  the  process,  we  agreed  to  the 
House  demand  for  the  desalting  plant  in 
Israel,  but  at  a  reduced  figure — S20  mU- 
lion  below  the  amount  authorized  :n  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  which  just 
cleared  the  Congress,  yesterday. 

In  title  II  of  the  bi'.l  that  involves  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  requested  appro- 
priations for  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  Oki- 
nawa, the  House  receded  totally  m  f^^ 
instance,  yielding  to  the  Senate  position. 

Finally,  on  the  adoption  of  what  we 
had  come  to  call  the  Fulbrlght  amend- 
ment, the  House  was  totally  adamant  on 
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principally  one  position  in  regard  to  this 
amendment,  and  that  was  that  the  net 
effect  of  the  amendment  from  their 
point  of  view  was  to  tell  the  House  what 
to  do  about  their  internal  legislative 
processes ;  and  they  argued  that  this  was 
not  within  the  province  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Tliey  had  no  quarrel  with 
us  in  trying  to  do  what  we  felt  we  had 
to  do  to  establish  some  kind  of  orderly 
procedure  as  between  authorization  and 
appropriation  in  this  body.  They  fully 
sympathized  and  understood  the  diffi- 
culty of  that  question  for  us.  But  they 
felt  that  if  they  acceded  to  this  Senate 
amendment,  they  would  have  yielded  to 
the  Senate  a  defining  of  the  procedures 
and  processes  of  legislation  in  the  House 
Itself.  For  that  reason,  they  were  ada- 
mant. Only  in  that  one  aspect  of  the 
amendment  did  the  Senate  conferees 
conclude  that,  indeed,  we  did  have  to 
recede  and  defer  to  the  House. 

In  doing  that,  we  return  to  this  body 
with  a  very  strong  and  compelling  sense 
of  urgency  about  taking  up  the  stigges- 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FcLBKicHT)  and  proceeding  to  a  very 
positive  and  careful  examination  of  this 
process  in  the  Senate,  and  to  do  the  very 
most  we  can  in  the  way  that  our  collec- 
tive judgment  would  dictate  to  uus. 

In  that  context.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant— I  hesitate  to  say  this,  because  I 
have  not  served  in  the  House  and  many 
of  those  seated  in  this  Chamber  have — to 
understand  that  in  their  rules  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  Hoiise  to  a;et  a  rule  which  In  effect 
suspends  the  rule.  They  have  a  very  rigid 
rule  requiring  authorization  before  ap- 
propriation, but  they  also  have  a  process 
of  getting  a  rule  that  enables  them  to 
suspend  that  rule  when  the  House,  in  its 
collective  judgment,  deems  it  necessary; 
and  this  was  what  was  done  to  put  these 
military  items  in  the  bill.  That  is  to  say, 
according  to  the  House  rules,  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  rule  jointly  authorized  the 
measure  for  the  House  and  legitimatized 
it  for  the  appropriation  bill  as  a  special 
item. 

In  the  light  of  that,  I  return  to  our 
body  in  behalf  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ferees to  request  that  this  body  approve 
this  report,  in  order  to  reflect  the  very 
difficult  and  the  very  tortuous  and  the 
verj-  detailed  and  careful  consideration 
and  hours  of  work  that  went  into  the 
examination  of  all  aspects  of  this  ques- 
tion. In  our  judgment,  the  Senate  did  the 
very  best  it  could  and  the  very  most  that 
the  facts  of  life  in  the  legislative  process 
between  two  equal  bodies  permit  and  re- 
quire on  a  measure  of  this  type. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  would  find  it  possible  to  stand  in 
accord  on  the  pending  conference  report. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  who  has  voted  against 
foreign  aid  appropriations  for  approxi- 
mately 20  years,  and  finally  voted  for 
this  one,  it  is  important  to  me  to  com- 
pare the  amount  we  appropriated  this 
year  with  the  amoimt  we  appropriated 


last  year.  If  no  bill  is  passed,  we  have  a 
continuing  resolution,  which  will  go  into 
effect  and  we  go  back  to  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. 

If  my  figures  are  correct,  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  is  $159,875,000 
below  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  it 
is  $378,474,000  below  the  appropriation 
of  last  year.  In  order  to  get  this  into  bet- 
ter focus,  I  might  say  that  last  year's 
appropriation,  according  to  my  figures, 
was  $2,935,537,000. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct — on  the 
total  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
House  bill  this  year  was  $2,608,020,000. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  the  correct  figure. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senate  bill  this  year  was  $2,716,938,000, 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  the  correct  figure. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  And  the 
conference  report  figure  is  $2,557,063,000. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  So  we 
are  actually  going  for  $159,875,000  less 
than  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  So  I  will 
vote  for  the  conference  report.  It  will 
mean  a  lower  spending  level  than  would 
occur  if  no  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

M.  FONG.  As  a  conferee,  I  rise  to  urge 
acceptance  of  the  conference  report, 
and  I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

We  all  know  that  the  reason  for  a 
conference  between  the  two  Houses  is  to 
arrive  at  a  position  where  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  both  sides  can  agree. 

The  only  reason  for  a  conference  is  to 
settle  disputed  items  between  the  two 
bodies. 

Generally,  neither  side  prevails  on  all 
of  its  positions.  Generally  in  a  bill  where 
there  are  many  items  in  dispute  a  com- 
promise is  effected.  Very  rarely  one  side 
gets  all  it  asks  for.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened here.  The  Senate  was  able  to  up 
the  difference  between  the  two  positions 
by  about  60  percent. 

We  generally  succeeded  in  getting  an 
increase  over  the  House  figures. 

In  fact,  the  agreement  before  the  Sen- 
ate represents  an  agreement  on  amoimts 
which  is  much  better  than  what  we  had 
anticipated. 

Under  the  category  of  development 
loans,  the  House  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$265  million  whUe  the  Senate  appropri- 
ated $350  million.  We  settled  for  the  com- 
promised simi  of  $300  million. 

In  the  field  of  supporting  assistance, 
the  House  appropriated  $300  million  and 
the  Senate  $414.6  million.  The  compro- 
mise was  $395  million. 

For  technicsd  assistance,  the  House  ap- 
propriated $318.8  million  and  the  Senate 
$396.87  million.  We  agreed  to  the  sum 
of  $353.25  million. 

For  administrative  expenses  the  House 
appropriated  $53.5  million  while  we  ap- 
propriated $54.8  million.  The  agreed  to 
figure  came  out  to  $54.7  million. 

In  the  area  of  military  grants,  the 


House  sum  was  $454.5  million  while  ours 
was  $350  million.  The  compromise 
amoimt  came  to  $404.5  million. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  that  this  is  a 
compromise  agreement,  I  do  hope  the 
Senate  will  consent  to  it. 

Some  Senators  object  to  the  inclusion 
of  $54,5  million  for  part  of  a  new  attack 
jet  fighter  squadron  for  Taiwan. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Senate 
conferees  objected  to  this  item  the  House 
by  a  large  majority  insisted  on  it.  Their 
reasons  are  not  without  merit.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  seeks  to  encourage  our  friends 
abroad  to  rely  more  and  more  on  their 
own  military  resources.  And  it  has  been 
stated  repeatedly  that  the  most  econom- 
ical form  of  mutual  security  is  obtained 
through  friendly  foreign  military  forces 
which  are  equipped  with  U.S.  weapons 
systems.  By  providing  more  adequate 
weapons  for  Taiwan,  we  help  to  make 
this  possible.  The  Taiwanese  forces  now 
are  equipped  with  F-86  and  F-lOO  air- 
craft. These  are  not  a  match,  in  any 
sense,  for  the  modern  Mig  fighters  with 
which  the  Red  Chinese  forces  are 
equipped  and  which  they  also  are 
manufacturing. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China  are 
among  our  very  best  friends  and  allies, 
steadfast  and  dependable.  We  all  know 
this  small  island  must  have  help  to  main- 
tain its  mihtary  strength.  To  expect  her 
to  do  it  all  alone  is  not  realistic.  By  their 
strong  and  resolute  stand  for  the  West- 
em  alliance,  they  help  to  keep  a  brake 
on  the  Communists.  And  certainly  their 
effectiveness  as  a  deterrent  to  Commu- 
nist aggression  is  dependent  to  a  large 
degree  upon  the  effectiveness  of  their 
fighting  forces. 

I  hoped  that  this  item  for  Taiwan 
would  not  come  to  us  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Now  that  this  sum  for 
Taiwan  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  approved  by  the  corifer- 
ence  committee  we  cannot  suggest  to 
Taiwan  that  by  eliminating  this  item  we 
think  less  of  her  than  of  Korea,  which 
has  a  $50  million  specific  appropriation 
in  tins  bill.  Canceling  of  this  sum  at  this 
time  of  the  legislative  process  would  be 
regarded  by  Taiwan  as  a  lessening  of  our 
friendship  and  trust  for  her. 

I  am  confident  that  the  $54.5  million 
will  hearten  our  friends  in  the  Republic 
of  China  who  have  stood  strongly  by  us, 

Mr.  President,  this  need  to  assist  Na- 
tionalist China  will  become  ever  more 
urgent  once  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1969  becomes  law  because  after  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  there  will  not  be  any 
funds  available  for  military  credit  sales. 
I  understand  that  Nationalist  China  was 
planning  to  supplement  the  $54.5  mil- 
lion military  grant  assistance  with  $50 
million  of  her  own  funds  to  complete  the 
formation  of  a  new  jet  fighter  squadron. 
As  there  will  be  no  guarantee  that  pay- 
ment will  be  made,  no  one  will  sell  to  her. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
for  the  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees 
when  I  say  that  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  the  best  compromise  we  are  able 
to  get.  I  sincerely  believe  that  sending 
the  bill  back  to  conference  would  avail 
us  nothing  as  the  House  conferees  are 
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adamant  In  their  position  on  thLs  item 
They  entered  into  a  package  agreement 
with  the  Senate  conferees  and  afier 
much  discu-ssior.  the  package  ^-as  ac- 
cepted Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  .supp<5rt  the  corxference  rep<:)rt. 

Mr  McGEE  I  thank  the  Senator,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 

Mr  THURMONT)  Mr  P.esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  rr.e  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii' 

Mr  McGEE  I  yield 

Mr  THLTIMOND  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  tw")  best  friends  that  the  United 
States  ha.s  in  that  part  of  the  world  are 
Korea  and  Taiwan '^ 

Mr  PONG  Undoubtedly,  that  Is  so 
These  two  friends  have  been  steadfast 
and  reliable  and  have  always  come  to 
our  aid 

Mr  THURMOND  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  '.vf-  help  them  to  keep  prepared  we 
are  rf'ally  promotina;  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world'' 

Mr  POMG  This  everyone  under- 
stand^: This  is  our  security 

Mr  THURMOND  Are  we  not  provid- 
ing less  je-jparriy  'j.>  tne  people  of  the 
United  States  and  "hi.-  country  by  help- 
ing those  two  stanch  friends  so  they  can 
carry  the  burden  instead  of  our  carry- 
ing; the  burden'' 

Mr    PONG.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  \neld  ■" 

Mr  McGEE  I  yield 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  speaic  briefly  on  two  points.  First. 
I  served  on  this  conference,  not  as  a 
matter  of  choice  The  distineuished  Sen- 
ator from  Georsla.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  asked  me 
t»  leave  the  subcommittee  on  which  I 
served  ft-r  many  years  most  pleasantly 
'jnder  th.e  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr 
McClell  Ni.  having  turisdlction  over 
State.  Justice.  Judiciary,  and  Commerce, 
to  come  to  this  committee  I  did  so  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
t;ia  I  was  elad  to  serve  on  the  confer- 
ence after  I  had  been  transferred  to  that 
committee,  bu'  I  did  not  ask  for  the 
transfer. 

Mr  President.  I  never  saw  a  confer- 
ence held  with  a  trreater  showing  of 
almost  rreccncilable  difference  in  the 
beginning  between  the  Members  repre- 
senting this  body  and  the  Members  rep- 
resentin-r  rhe  othe-  body.  That  was  evi- 
dent from  the  beginning  There  were  two 
poinds  of  very  grave  difference  One  point 
had  to  do  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas 'Mr.  Ft/lbright'  .  and  asjreed  to  by 
tho  Senate  on  the  floor  The  matter  was 
held  to  be  of  such  great  importance  by 
the  other  bcdv  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  that 
body.  Mr  M.ahon.  who  was  not  present 
for  other  phases  of  the  conference,  in- 
sulted on  being  present  to  handle  that 
particular  a.T^.endment  and  I  am  sure,  as 
our  chairman  will  recall,  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  thought  the  Hoasc  wa.;  being 
a^-ked  to  yield,  m  the  fii-st  place,  to  a 
matter  which  pertained  to  the  House,  to 
Its  proceedings  and  to  its  activities  and. 
in  the  .-econd  place  was  being  asked  to 
vield  on  a  matter  where  they  are  i^iven 


the  authority  by  the  Constitution — as 
we  are  al.so  «uen  that  authority — to 
rwake  the  rules  to  «ovem  the  conduct  of 
that  body  They  felt  very  keenly  about 
that.  I  am  sure  we  would  have  had  no 
conference  ret>ort  unle.ss  we  had  yielded 
an  that  point  I  am  a.s  uie  of  that  as  I  am 
of  standing  here  I  think  taat  every  other 
member  of  the  conference  from  the  Sen- 
ate side  will  verify  that  statement 

The  sec-md  start;meju  I  make  is  that 
with  reference  to  Taiwan  Our  committee 
ha(i  not  reported  or  recommt'nded  the 
appropriation  lor  airplanes  for  Taiwan; 
but.  in  fact,  had  declined  to  do  .so  and 
had.  instead.  rec(3mmended  only  part  of 
what  the  House  bill  included  in  this  field, 
and  that  wa.s  the  part  for  South  Korea. 
We  felt  that  with  the  South  Koreans 
presently  in  South  Vietnam,  fighting 
shoulder  to  .shoulder  with  our  nun  and 
many  of  them  dying  tJieie— that  we  could 
•■■ven  say  they  are  dylnu  in  place  of 
American  men.  withnut  being  far 
wrong — we  had  everv  ritjht  to  prefer 
them  because  we  felt  that  they  were 
entitled  'o  that  preference 

Besides  that,  we  kr.cw  that  under  the 
Brown  letter,  which  was  mentioned  by 
my  good  friend  from  Arkan.sas  Mr  Pcl- 
3RIGHT '  in  his  argument  the  other  day. 
we  had  committed  ourselves  to  help  them 
modernise  the  arms  for  the  Korean  Army 
chat,  remained  in  Korea. 

The  appropriation  which  we  placed  in 
the  bill  in  uur  cominiuee  was.  in  part, 
to  fulfill  that  commitment  to  help  give 
modern  arms  to  tho.se  elements  of  the 
Korean  Army  standins  by  our  men  along 
the  DMZ  in  Vietnam.  Our  men  have  mod- 
ern Weapons  and  they  do  not. 

However,  when  we  liot  to  the  confer- 
ence, we  found  thai,  the  House  was  ir- 
reconcilable in  Its  leeling  that  these  two 
matters  sto<.id  together  I  should  .say  that 
they  had  the  fi'chng.  vvh'.ch  was  ex- 
pressed by  my  friend  from  Hawaii  Mr. 
FoNG ' .  that  thase  two  fnends  of  ours 
were  to  be  regarded  as  our  sole  friends 
willing  to  flKht  for  us  and  with  us  over 
.n  that  part  of  tiie  world.  They  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  Taiwan  had  offered 
tci  send  in  troops  to  represent  us.  just 
3.1  had  Korea  but.  for  good  .eason.  that 
offer  was  not  accepted  by  us.  I  think  wc 
would  have  had  no  conference  report  if 
.ve  had  not  granted  tlieir  contention  that 
Korea  and  Taiwan  s.iould  be  treated 
alike  in  connection  with  the  bill. 

I  think  I  should  say.  also,  that  I  know, 
that  Senators  who  are  generally  opposed 
to  foreign  aid  legislation  have  alicady 
told  me  today  that  the  two  items  in  the 
bill  which  appealed  to  them  most  are 
the  items  to  help  arm  these  friendly  na- 
tions of  ours. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  tiling,  and  tliat 
:s  that  wc  did  not  give  in  on  the  laiect 
Item  that  had  to  do  with  defens:'  and 
arms.  We  had  a  letter  from  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Defense,  formerly 
a  Member  of  the  other  body,  a.skini;  us 
oy  all  means  to  grant  the  aid  of  S275 
million  for  the  sale  of  arms  to  friendly 
allies  who  the  Department  of  Defense 
might  think  were  entitled  to  purchase 
arms.  We  did  not  accede  to  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Hou--e  conferees  were 
urgently  in  favor  of  that  provision,  which 
was  m  their  bill.  So.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  good  conference  report    I  have  served 


a  good  many  times  on  conferences  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  In  fact,  I 
.served  on  three  in  the  past  3  days — La- 
bor. HEW.  the  supplemental  bill,  and 
this  particular  bill. 

Measured  by  any  reasonable  standard. 
thi5  I.-  a  good  conference  report,  recog- 
nizing the  Rue  and  take  of  a  conference 
The  Senate  conferees,  at  least,  got  as 
much  of  the  will  of  tiie  Senate  appro\ed, 
as  did  the  Hou.se  conferees  in  connection 
A  ith  their  standing  up  ior  the  will  of  the 
House 

I  think  It  unfair  for  this  conference 
report  to  be  shabbily  treated  by  tiii.s 
body — I  have  heard  that  some  want  to 
lay  It  on  the  table  and  I  have  heard  that 
-ome  do  not  want  it  to  come  to  a  vote 
today  because  they  think  they  will  n  t  be 
able  to  reject  it  I  do  not  think  it  is  .erv 
u'ood  treatment  when  members  of  'he 
Appropriations  Committee  on  both  suies 
of  the  aisle  have  worked  .so  hard  on  the 
conference,  as  others  have,  to  aet  the 
best  conclusion  in  the  way  of  a  bill  that 
we  can  tiet. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
'  Senator  from  Wyommt'  Mr  McGee)  for 
having  done  v.hat  I  thmk  is  excellent 
work  I  also  want  to  commend  othf-r 
members  of  the  conference,  excludinc;  of 
course,  the  Senator  from  Flonda.  be- 
cause I  iliink  they  worked  diliccntlv  Mv 
friend  fr.im  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montova" 
over  here  was  exceedingly  diligent,  and 
able  to  per.suade  in  certain  ways  the 
HoiLse  conferees  to  uive  m  to  us.  as  tiie 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  recall. 

There  was  great  r.ctivity.  and  a  .iomt 
position  was  in  ken  cy  )ur  coniereer  I 
think  the  conference  repoit  is  entitled  to 
be  received,  passed,  and  adopted,  .so  that 
we  may  get  on  to  the  oth.er  business 
which  v.ill  onfront  us  nn  Monday  next. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  trom  Wv- 
oming.  and  I  hojie  that  the  Senate  will 
aporove  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleaKue  from  Florida.  Ln 
.spite  of  his  modesty,  he  was  a  great  .-tal- 
wart  in  helping  and  guiding  the  chair- 
man and  others  of  the  conferees  to  tn.- 
to  arrive  at  a  meeting  of  the  minds  as 
best  we  could. 

I  would  add  this.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
conclude  ray  comments  here,  that  the  real 
point  today  is  that  this  is  not  something 
tliat  suddenly  happened  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate,  dozens  and  dozens  of  times 
before,  has  hao  to  come  to  terms  v.-ith 
measures  that  came  from  the  House  in 
excess  of  authorizations  because  of  the 
House  rules.  This  is  being  treated  by 
.some  as  though  this  is  an  invention  ot  ti.e 
moment.  This  has  been  going  on  since 
there  has  been  a  Senate  and  a  House. 
I  think  It  is  not  the  '.visest  procedure 
for  this  body  to  overturn  or  disrupt  that 
process,  in  midstream,  in  the  midst  .!  an 
orderly  process  that  was  imdergone  und 
undertaken  m  the  prescribed  rules  n;  -he 
two  bodies 

For  that  reason.  I  would  think  .ve 
wo'old  be  much  better  advi.sed.  in  those 
cases  where  it  means  the  holding  of  our 
noses,  to  hold  our  noses  and  adopt  the 
conference  report  as  the  best  that  can  iie 
broutzht  out  of  a  difficult  situation. 

Then  we  v.-ould  bend  to  the  task  as  our 
first  order  of  business  in  the  new  session 
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to  correct  the  process  as  far  as  we  can  which  affects  every  Member  of  this  body.  form,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Senate 

'^^v'^^   iif  oitc^^f    T  .V,.  ,,     „  *u  .  ^  ^'  i^  *^^  principle  I  want  to  address  should  merely  acquiesce  in  arbitrary  in- 

Now.  Mr  President    I  think  all  that  myself  to.  not  the  sums  necessarily,  nor  sistences  because  we  are  under  thVgim 

can  be  said  on  this  whole  measure  has  the  country.  of  adjournment 

been  said  many  times  over.  I  believe  that  Before  I  get  started.  I  ask  unanimous  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 

senators   understand   all   the  issues   at  consent  that,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  distinguished  chSrman  of  the  SSnS- 

stake.  We  among  the  conferees,  when  we  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  tee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  with^Ser 

;;^i,^i;ni;iii?^i;s^i^?!r  ^L^i.^^^-^  ^^z^  s^ets^s^i^rSilS- 
^szt^t^;\yht"e?4^^itr-  ?/.£?s  ^  --^  --^  -- — -^  sS  i;  ~  ^-"  {"■ 

My  only  petition  is.  let  us  vote  on  it.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  "Tf  tLt  motion  carrer?oreiS°ald  ex 

and  I  will  abide  by  the  vote.  Let  us  vote  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  penditures    coS^d    be    contfSd    unui 

it  up  or  vote  it  down.  That  is  all  we  ask.  .See  exhibit  1. .  Januan.  lo  IT\L  vlJ'Tru?^t^.^^t 

I  think  that  IS  not  an  unreasonable  re-  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the  l?ST^  a'llowed'S  l^J co^L^'^J^. 

quest  to  make.  action  of  the  conference  committee  on  lution  in  the  supplemental.  The  immedl- 

I  have  no  additional  elements  of  the  foreign  aid  is  deeply  disturbing.  In  the  ate  effect  of  tabling  will  be  to  keen  ex 

conference  to  suggest,  and  I  would  ask  first  place,  the  report  represents  an  in-  penditures  for  foreign  aid  at  least  within 

that  ^^-^  P«>ceed  to  a  vote^  futf^""  -^^'^  ^T''""  t^P^^P^^tion  for  those  bounds.  Until  the  Congress  acts 

Mr^  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it  tit  ei  foreign  aid  over  las    year's  appro-  later,  that  in  itself  will  mean  the  rate  of 

indeed   ironical   that   on   the  same  day  Priations  of  $111  million.  When  the  need,  expenditure^;  for  foreign  aid  vill  be  re 

President  Nixon  relaxed  our  embargo  on  and  indeed  the  urgent  need,  is  for  a  re-  duced  by  more  than  $100  million  on  an 

trade  with  Communist  China,  the  con-  duction    in    unnecessary    expenditures,  annual   basis    below   the   figure  of   the 

ferees  on  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  this  conference  report  goes  in  the  other  conference  report 

^'!^''n.'i'^.tfo^^^•^.^"w'°"  "^  ^/*".^"  "^'r^f!!?"-         .,          v           .  Mr.  president,  the  senate  committee 

on  a  nc^  attack  jet  fighter  squadron  for  In  the  second  place,  the  conference  re-  system  must  be  protected;   its  respon- 

Nationalist  China.  port  casts  aside  certain  limiting  provi-  sibilities.   integrity,   and   authority   up- 

The  seeming  inconsistency  in  these  re-  sions  which  had  been  placed  on  cate-  held.  If  they  are  not.  then  the  commit- 

lated  actions,  coming  only  hours  apart,  is  ?ones  of  aid  in  the  authorization  bill  of  tee  system  as  such  should  be  abolished 

both  confounding  and  confusing.  the  legislative  committees.  In  doing  so,  a   deep   principle   is   involved   in   the 

Tlie  administration's  attempt  to  elicit  ^^^  appropriations  conference  also  over-  question    of    committee    responsibility 

a  positive  response  from  Peking  at  a  time  r^lfd  the  expressed  intent  of  two-thirds  and  may  I  repeat  again,  it  affects  everj^ 

of  increased  Sino-Soviet  tension  should  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate,  which  single  Member  of  this  body 

not  be  undermined  by  the  sale  of  offen-  h*d  stated,  in  effect,  in  the  Senate  ver- 

sive  weapons  to  a  bitter  enemv  of  Com-  ^^^^  of  the  bill,  that  appropriations  may  „              . .  ^^^^^'" 

muni.st  China,  an  enemy  a  scant  90  miles  reduce,    but   not    increase,    the   specific  Foreign  axd:  Txtie  i.  imhtary  and 

from  her  shores.             '  figures  contained  in  the  authorization.  cconoimc  ass:,tance 

Tlie   money  for  the   attack  jets  was  This  action,  Mr.  President,  builds  the  „                        '^°  biiuons) 

neither  requested  by  the  administration  kind  of  precedent  which  tends  to  reduce  A?f-h^r'*'^  1968-69: 

nor  included  in  the  Senate  appropria-  to  irrelevance  the  function  of  all  legisla-        Xnor^r'aHon i?! 

tions  bill.  I  cannot  vote  for  this  appro-  tive  committees.                                             Pisc  a  year  1 969-70 " 

priations  bill,  which  is  counterproductive  I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  100        Authorization  .._ 1.97 

to  President  Nixon's  bold  new  initiative  Senators  are  members  of  the  legislative        Appropriation  .      .    1  87 

^,^;'""^^^4^^„               ,,  committees     but   only    24    serve    on    the  As  can  be  seen  from  the  above,  notwlth- 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Because  there  is  a  pes-  Appropriations  Committee;  and  the  dls-  standing  the  ract  that  there  v. as  no  change 

fibi.ity  that  at  some  point  a  motion  to  Proportion  is  even  more  pronounced  in  in    the    nuthorizaticn.    the    Appropriations 

table  may  be  presented,  I  want  to  say,  if  the  case  of  the  House.  Committee  Conference  saw  fit  tc  propose  an 

it  .^liould  be  presented,  that  I  shall  vote  May  I  say  that  it  is  not  my  intention  '"^'"^'^f^  '^  the  Appropriations  of  «iii  mii- 

no.  I  would  hope  that  those  on  both  sides  to    criticize   the    distinguished    Senator  '"°^"  "^^  "^"''^  '^-  *°  ^^  ^"'"^'  ^^'''  within  the 

of  the  aisle  who  generally  oppose  foreign  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)    the  act-  ?n%'^^i  IT^°^I'^'^°''  ^L'^  I:  '"^°-^"".  ^^/.^^^ 

?i'rdto';ot'e°fo™*'^i'^°?^T^f^r  j^^  ^^.^.^""  °'  ^^^  Appropriftfons  witfiL'^LThrzat^rrx.^^t.^L^/oVth": 

cLned  to  \ote  for  such  a  motion  to  table.  Committee,  nor  the  distinguished  Sena-  variat^s  categories 

Touia  carefully  consider  the  points  made  tor  from  North  Dakota,  the  ranking  Re-        ,;,     ,,  ^^^    w 

by  the  ranking  minority  Member,  the  publican  member  of  that  committee  But  o       ;  ^'^^FP-  ^^-  PJ'esident.  will  the 

Senator     from     North     Dakota      (Mr.  rather  than  criticize,  I  would  sav  that.       ^^.  LrS^^Ir^r^  t    •  ,^ 

)orN-G>.  He  pointed  out  that  if  we  are  as  far  as  both  of  these  men  are  con-         ^''- ^^^^^^  I  ^''^^'^■ 

. creed  to  continue  operating  on  the  basis  cerned.  no  two  men  work  harder    have  ^-         -^I^GEE.  Lest  there  appear  to  be  a 

y.  a  continuing  resolution,  in  the  absence  more  integrity,  or  are  more  understand-  °^f  ^^P^"<^>'  between  the  majority  lead- 

of  a  new  appropriation  bill,  we  will  con-  ing.  They  are  a  distinct  credit  to  the  e""  s"^re  on  foreign  aid  and  what  I  have 

trnuf- to  spend  for  foreign  aid  on  the  basis  Senate,  and  I  am  proud  to  do  both  of  l"^            •  ^      ,^  ^  should  mention  that 

of  the  $2.9  billion  appropriated  last  year,  them  honor  publicly.  But  I  know  this  bill  P'^^^^t°".-''.v,^^^^'"'  ^^/^^  ""^^^  °'^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  this  does  not  reflect  the  personal  sentiments  '^°n^i!^  ^  °^  l^^  ^"["f"  .^^^^^ance  Act. 

conference  report-and  it  may  be  neces-  of  these  men  on  foreigri  aid  Their  record        ^K^%  "^  t^''^^  l'^^^''  '"  ^^^  ^^*  ^^""^ 

sary  to  vote  down  a  motion  to  table  in  on  that  score  is  cleafand  coSsint  ^^'  hetw^n  '^^^^1^  t  T  '^'  ^^f^' 

^•rder  to  get  to  a  vote  on  the  merits— we  If  foreign  aid  Is  being  turned  into  an               bet^^een  the  title  I  figure,  as  the 

^•ould  actually  be  appropriating  only  $2.5  overset  Sb  bag  it  fs  not  Their  d^ln^  '^^^°^'}^:  ^^^ader  suggested,  and  our  figure 

billion  for  this  fiscal  year-which  would  Yet  wSt  h2  happened  ?h  s  year  as  ^e-'  ''^  'l  ^'''^^7  ^?^'^  -'^v,'"  "  ''''''  ^^°- 

oe  nearly  $400  million  less.  fleeted  ^  tiS  renort  under score/sn,m  .   ^""^  '".""^  ^^'  ""^''^^  represented  mill- 

PrSenfe^rSi^^SrirtS^S^fSl^     '^^^7^'^  Sl^l^^' S^S^^  ^S^S 

^s^ss^s^iS^  ^^'^r^zpr^it^  s;s;^s^t^ii-s-s^rs£ 

Mr  :faf.\\^TZV:S:r.  S  ^a^birv^hTss^^JVi  7il:  fiSrt'w^as-^Sr^S  ^^nd^^h^ 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  tionships  to  the  realities  of  the  Nation's  thTno^^  total    they  r^^ed  on  Sat 

.  Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I  economic  situation,  to  the  requirements  figure 

TH^n'T"  interested  in  all  the  speeches  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  the  needs  In  title  m.  the  difference  in  militarv 

•rue    hlf  ?H  "T  "^^^  '°  ^^'-  ^"'^  "  ^  °^  ^°"^^  economic  development  and  in-  assistance  was  preponderantiv  in  favS 

I  a-  not  taikinf  ^hSft"  ''^'''^''T  ^""^  ^^"^ational  peace.  of  the  Senate's  relative  Son 

arv';,lf  talking  about  any  country  or        I  cannot  be  a  party  to  the  acceptance  So   that   the   actual    total   flgures   on 

*r.j  aiea.  I  am  'diking  about  a  principle  of  this  conference  report  in  its  present  foreign  assistice  in  all  tVtles  to^?bS! 
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last  year  a«  compared  with  fiscal  1970 
are  as  follows 

Last  year,  the  total  •v?is  $2  935.537,000 
The  total  lh;s  year  as  brnuKht  out  of  the 
conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Is  $2,557,063,000. 

Thus,  the  total  bill  this  year  is  actually 
$378  milUon  plus  less  than  a  year  ago. 

This.  I  think,  is  a  complete  reflection 
of  the  difTerences  between  the  two  meas- 
ures I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
permitting  me  to  make  this  additional 
sutement 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ac- 
cept the  correction,  certainly,  since  it 
comes  from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee who  .should  be  the  mast  expert  m 
this  area. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  dlstlnjruished 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  \U  business  today.  It  stand  In 
adjournment  until  9  oclock  Monday 
mnnun«?  next. 

Mr   M.  GEF:   Mr  President.  I  object. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  F*resldent.  I 
move:  then,  if  the  Senator  is  ^nlns?  to  ob- 
ject -we  are  Koinjf  to  have  to  quit. 

Mr  McGEE.  Well  I  object  to  unani- 
mous consent  for  adjournment. 

Mr.  NLVNSFIELD.  If  we  move  for  it. 
then  there  :s  no  debate. 

Mr  McOEE  The  Senator  means  after 
we  complet*'  the  discussion? 

Mr    MANSFIELD    No 

Mr    MiGEE   I  obj.-ct  at  this  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  re- 
new my  ananimou.s-'"on.«;ent  request  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,   it  stand  In  adjournment  'ontil  9 

0  cloc-k  Monday  mornini?  next. 

Mr.  MrGKE  And  I  object,  whenever  it 
IS  relevant  to  object,  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request 

Mr  M.^NSFIELD  I  maice  'he  request 
now.  to  ts'iv"  the  Senator  a  chance  before 

1  make  my  motion.  But,  Mr  Pr^sid'^nt.  if 
the  Senator  forces  me  to  move,  I  .shall 
make  the  motion 

Several  Senators  addresse<i  the  Chair 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  while 
this  matter  is  beinif  straightened  out.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  the  St^nate 
approved  >i\  Th.ursdav  an  amendment 
by  a  \X)ie  of  t',2  to  28  prohlbitinK  the 
Appropriations  Committee  from  appro- 
priating an  amount  larsrer  than  the 
amounts  which  had  been  authonzed  by 
Congress  for  this  year.  My  question  !s. 
Was  there  any  discussion  of  that  amend- 
ment in  conference,  and  did  the  con- 
ferees discard  if 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  must  have  been 
discarded,  because,  while  I  do  not  want 
to  discuss  dollars  or  cents,  additional 
funds  were  allowed  In  areas  which  had 
not  been  presented  to  us  by  either  the 
authorizations  or  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  this  body. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  chairman  of  our 
conferees  if  that  amendment  was  thrown 
out  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  MrGEE   The  Senate  receded. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  the  conferees  agreed 
to  taking  this  step  toward  weakening  our 
democratic  form  of  Rovemment? 

Mr.  McGEE  The  conferees  made  no 
such  declaration  and  took  no  such  .step 

Mr  AIKEN.  No.  but  in  effect  they  did 


it.  TTiey  sort  of  adopted  the  Moscow  plan 
of  legislative  controls.  Tlie  action  of  the 
Conference  Conimlltees  would  not  only 
override  the  decision  uf  the  Congress  but 
would  actually  weaken  The  authority  of 
the  Executive  as  well.  We  do  not  want 
that  to  iiappen  here 

Mr  McGEE  The  Senator  knows  better 
than  that. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  Of'FICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  iirder 

Mr  MANSFIEI.D  Mr  President.  I 
again  a.sk  unanlrnou.s  consent,  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  today. 
;t  stand  In  adjournment  until  9  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I 
object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
is  heard  from  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  MANSFIFTLD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
b'isiness  today,  it  ^tand  in  adjournment 
until  9  am    Monday  mornin?  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  clarify? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  Is  not  debatable 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  that  is 
debatable  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  further,  in  view  of  what  has 
developed. 

M     ri'iN    r'l    TASIE   CUNTTRXNCE   REPORT 

I  now  move  to  lay  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  table 

Mr  GRIFfTN  Mr 
•f  order.  Tliere  is  a 
Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  Does  the 
Senator  desire  that  nis  first  motion  be 
puf" 

Mr  MANSPTELD  No.  I  have  been 
foreclosed  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle,  so  I 
move  to  lay  the  conference  report  on  th.e 
table 

Mr  HOLL.\ND  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
navs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  first  motion'' 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  It. 

Tiie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIPTIN.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order 

Ti\c  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion 15  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
the  conference  report  on  the  'able.  A 
point  of  order  has  been  raised.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  pioint  of  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  conference  re- 
port .^hnuld  be  tabled,  would  the  Senate's 
action  in  tabling  it  kill  the  foreign  aid 
bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  not  a  point 
of  order.  It  is  a  parliamentary  Inquiry.  I 
ask  for  the  regular  order  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  refrairis  from  responding  to  that 
parliamentary  inquiry  until  the  situation 
arises. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Regular  order. 


President,  a  point 
motion  before  the 


Mr.  SCOTT  and  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr. 
President,  what  Is  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion Ls  not  debatable.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  am  at- 
tempting to  propound  a  parliamentary- 
inquiry  as  to  what  we  are  voting  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  propound  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry-  pertaining  to  the 
question  on  which  the  Senate  is  voting? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  Ls  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentar>'  inquiry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  are  we  voting  cn^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr.  Mans- 
field' to  lay  the  conference  report  nn 
the  table.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEN'NEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <  Mr.  Anher- 
soN>.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr. 
Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  Mr 
Cannon  I,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
1  Mr.  Eastland  \  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska 
•Mr.  Gravel',  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Hollings',  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inocye).  the  Senator 
from  Loui.siana  <Mr.  Lonc>.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  'Mr.  Metcaif*. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
Pastore  I ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  '  Mr. 
Russell',  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'  Mr.  Symington  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Georcla  'Mr.  TALMAnoE).  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tydings'.  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Young)  are 
neces.sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  .ind 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  Mr. 
CANNON',  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  Mr.  Pastore'  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
.Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker', 
the  -Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Bocgs), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Brooke',  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  CASE',  the  Senator  from  An.^ona 
'  Mr.  GoLDWATER ' ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  '  Mr.  Pearson  ) ,  the  Senators  from 
lUinois  'Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  >  Mr.  Stevens  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Tov^-er).  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Wil- 
liams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  because  of  Illness  In 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Xt 
MuNDT '  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  i  Mr.  Bennett) 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Jordas) 
are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
'rom  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Br(X)Ke>  Is  paired  \^nth  the 
Senator  from  niinois   'Mr.  Smith).  If 
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present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  29.  as  follows: 
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A;  lien 

Alien 

Bayh 

Bible 

B>!rdick 

Byrd.  W  Va 

("iuirch 

Cook 

I  ranston 

Eairleuin 

FuibiiRht 

OcH.dell 

Cnire 


Allott 

Bellinon 

Cot  Ion 

Curtis 

IXKJd 

Dole 

Di-irniiil'-k 

Ellender 

Erv:n 

Kar.iiln 


Anderson 

::akcr 
ber.:iett 

Hr '.  ke 

3yr.j.  \'a. 

raiinim 

C«s« 

Cnoper 

Eastland 

Geld  water 
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Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hus:hes 

Kennedy 

Ma^nuson 

Mansfield 

-Mathlas 

Mc<}ovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Moss 

NATS— 29 

f'ong 

(Srimn 

CUirney 

Hansen 

Holland 

HnisKa 

.lackson 

IHVRS 

Jordan.  N.C^ 
McClellan 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 


McOee 

Miller 
Montoya 
Packwood 
Scott 

Smith.  Maine 
Stennls 
Thurmond 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING- 

(inivel 

Hullinys 

Inouye 

..'ordan.  Idaho 

Loni; 

.McCarthy 

Met  calf 

Miuidt 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Tf.irsou 
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Percy 

Ru.s,sell 

Smith,  111. 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tydiugs 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


S.)  the  motion  to  lay  the  conference 
:epo;t  on  the  table  was  acreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
t.nat  tiie  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  a.sk  the  House  for  a  further  confer- 
ence. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  FUL- 
BRIGHT addre.'i.sed  the  Chair 

Ti.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
.uoi-  :rom  Montana  is  recognized. 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  tiial  the  conferees  be  instructed  to 
msi.st  upon  its  amendments  and  particu- 
larly to  in.sist  that  the  level  of  appropri- 
ations not  exceed  those  authorized  by 
law  for  this  fi.^cal  year,  and  that  no  ear- 
markmp  of  funds  for  particular  coun- 
tries be  .-specified  for  military  assistance 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  MILLER.  Did  I  correctlv  under- 
stand the  Chair  to  say  that  the  motion 
of  t.:c  Senator  from  Wyoming  had  been 
■istreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct, 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  having  happened. 
;s  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
-ana  in  order? 

Tr.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 

order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
uon  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
CXV 254©— Part  30 


Several  Senators  called  for  the  yeaa 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  requested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  yeas  and  nays  are  called,  could 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
be  allowed  to  have  the  Chair  appoint 
conferees? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  is  it  per- 
missible to  ask  the  Chair  to  be  authorized 
to  appoint  conferees? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  so  request. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  we  find  out  what 
we  are  voting  on?  Can  the  motion  be 
read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  requested  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees. The  question  is  on  that  request. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Now  the  question  recurs  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  suflTicient  second?  There  is  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  ve  have  it  read'' 

M:-.  MANSFIELD.  Mav  J  r-ad  i»" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator A-ill  Vv'arl  h  s  n-.otion 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ino\e  that  the 
conferees  be  instructed  i  i  insist  upon  it,s 
amendments  and  in  particular  to  in.si.'^t 
that  the  level  of  approiinatioiis  not  ex- 
ceed those  authoriTied  by  law  for  this 
fiscal  year,  and  that  no  earmarking  of 
funds  for  particular  countries  be  speci- 
fied for  military  assistance. 

That  is  the  usual  way  in  which  this 
matter  has  been  conducted.  In  the  past. 
we  have  not  named  countries  for  very 
practical  reasons.  V/e  have  tried  to  avoid 
that  because  of  what  anyone  could  see 
would  be  the  jealousies  and  competition 
that  would  be  generated. 

Several   Senators.    Vote!    Vote' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  now  on  the  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees.  Tlie  clerk  \i-ill  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  :^lv.  President,  I  d'd 
not  hear  the  conferee'^   announced 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ferees have  not  been  appointed.  becaiLse 
it  is  too  late  to  instruct  after  thev  have 
been  appointed. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
(Mr.  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyk).  the  Senator 
from  I/)ulslana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  McCartht),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island   (Mr.  Pas- 


tore), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge).  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bocgs).' 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr! 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case  I,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senators 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Stevens)  ', 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower;. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  48 
nays  22,  as  follows: 
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Cook 
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Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hu2-hes 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

-Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McGovern 

Mclntvre 

Metcall" 

Mondale 

NATS — 22 
Griffin 

Pan.sen 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan.  NO. 

McClellan 

McGee 


MontLya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pell 

Prouty 
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Randolph 
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Williams.  N.J. 
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Gravel 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Lone 

McCarthy 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Pearson 


■30 

Percy 

Russell 

Smith,  111. 

Stevens 

Symlneton 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  Del. 

Young.  Ohio 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  El- 
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LCHDM,  Mr.  HoLLAJTD,  Mr.  MoirroYA,  Mr. 
Fona,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Pxamor. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inqxilry.  

The  PHESIDINa  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator win  sUte  It 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  i«  unani- 
mous consent  required  for  an  appointed 
conferee  to  decline  to  serve? 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
had  an  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  beg  the  Chair's 
pardon?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Chair 
appointed  those  conferees  pursuant  to 
order. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President,  that  waa 
not  my  question.  Can  a  conferee  who  has 
been  appointed  request  to  be  released 
from  that  appointment  without  unani- 
mous consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  must 
have  leave  of  the  unanlrrous  Senate  to 
be  relieved. 

Mr  COTTON  Then,  Mr.  President, 
were  I  a  conferee,  I  am  thoroughly  In 
accbrd  with  not  exceeding  the  authori- 
zatfoh  But  for  years  we  have  had  un- 
controlled foreign  aid  and  I  am  very  re- 
luctant. I  do  not  wish  to  serve  as  a  con- 
feree under  the  Instructions  that  I  must 
hold  out  to  the  pomt  that  this  Congress 
cannot  designate  where  our  foreign  aid 
is  going. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  permit- 
ted to  decline  to  act  as  a  conferee  under 
these  instructions. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  DODD  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  iS  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  IS  a  good  time  for  all  of  us  to  start 
smiling  and  that  is  what  I  am  going  to 
try  to  do,  instead  of  getting  angry  about 
this  matter  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
what  I  think  we  have  Just  done.  I  say 
this  with  all  respect  to  the  majority 
leader  who  offered  this  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees. 

The  fact  is  the  effect  of  this  motion  is 
to  deny  to  the  other  body  the  right  to 
make  their  own  rules  and  the  right  to  op- 
erate under  their  rules. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  appropriation 
bills  I  have  seen  over  here,  where  the 
other  body,  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Its  rules,  placed  such  items  m  its  bills — 
and  not  Just  this  bUl  that  we  are  talking 
about. 

Here  we  are  talkmg  about  a  principle, 
and  under  that  principle,  laid  down  By 
their  rules,  they  have  frequently  placed 
Items  on  appropriation  bills  which  were 
not  in  the  authorization,  or  in  such 
amount  as  to  make  the  amount  exceed 
the  authorized  amount.  We  have,  In  ef- 
fect, taken  a  position  which  says  we  deny 
to  the  other  body  the  right  which  they 
are  given  by  the  Constitution  to  make 
their  own  rules  and  operate  under  them. 
What  is  a  good  deal  worse,  we  have  taken 
a  position  which  will  make  the  world 
think  we  did  not  do  this  same  thing  our- 
selves because  frequently  we  have  exer- 


cised, not  Just  on  this  bill,  but  on  many 
other  appropriation  bills  In  my  own  brief 
experience  of  nearly  24  years  here,  ex- 
actly this  right  and  operating  under  our 
rules  placed  Items  In  bills  not  within 
the  authorization  or  caused  the  amount 
to  exceed  the  total  amount  of  the 
authorization. 

I  am  not  i<olng  to  ask  to  be  relieved 
from  .serving  on  the  conference  because 
I  think  sounder  judgment  will  prevail  be- 
fore we  i;et  back  here  on  January  19. 
But  I  do  want  the  record  to  show  that 
the  thing  we  have  done  is  exactly  what 
I  ha'.e  stated  No  one  can  deny  it  be- 
cau.se  that  happens  to  be  the  truth  We 
follow  thi.s  practice  ourselves.  The  House 
follows  this  practice  and  it  does  so 
strictly   within   and   under   its   rule.s. 

WhPH  the  time  comes  that  we  think 
we  can  .say  to  the  other  body  at  the  other 
end  3f  the  Capitol  that  we  are  sjoing  to 
cictermlne  what  their  rule.s  permit  them 
ti  do  It  will  be  a  very  sad  day  for  our 
c-oimtry.  I  do  not  have  the  faintest  idea 
that  the  other  body  at  the  other  f»nd  of 
the  Capitol,  and  I  respect  them  greatly, 
will  ever  accede  to  that  kind  of  ruling. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  conference 
vcsterday  the  dKtinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
other  body.  Mr  Mamon,  made  a  point  of 
coming  in  just  before  the  con.slderation 
of  amendment  42,  which  was  the  amend- 
ment iitTered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
<;as  Mr.  Pt-lbrichti.  and  adopted  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Senate.  In  order  to 
voice  hus  Irreconcilable  opposition  to 
that   amendment 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLL-AND  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment. 

He  said  to  the  conference  what  wa.«  a 
fact,  that  we  were  trying  to  Ml  them 
what  their  .-iiles  should  be  and  how  they 
should  operate  under  tho.se  rules.  Tnat 
is  what  we  have  done  jU5t  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  the  record  to 
■^how  that  and  also  that  I  shall  not  ask 
to  be  relieved  as  a  conferee  because  I 
think  sounder  .Tnd  .saner  judgn^ent  will 
develop  :n  the  Senate  after  we  have  had 
a  little  Christmas  vacation  and  get  a  lit- 
tle different  view  of  what  is  happenmg 
in  the  Chamber. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  would  join  the  Senator  in  saying  this 
IS  not  a  matter  to  get  anery  about  or  to 
lo.se  our  temi)er  over.  I  join  him  In  .say- 
int:  we  should  smile  about  the  differences 
being  expressed.  Tills  :s  not  a  personal 
matter. 

However,  I  cannot  follow  the  Senator's 
argument  that  these  are  House  rules  and 
that,  therefore,  we  .ire  compelled  to  ac- 
cept them.  The  House  follows  Its  rules 
but  we  cannot  allow  :t  to  arrogate  to 
itself  the  final  decision  In  appropriation 
matters,  and  we  have  said  the  appro- 
priated amount  should  not  exceed  the 
authorized  amount  The  vote  in  this  body 
was  an  overwhelming  expression  of  sup- 
port for  the  principle  that  when  we  have 
established  the  authorization  level,  over 
which  legislative  committees  have  strug- 
gled for  months,  we  have  set  as  a  limit 
not  only  our  amoimt.  but  also  have  de- 
termined, In  many  cases,  broad  policy 


for  the  Government  in  the  political  field, 
so  that  this  should  have  some  influence 
upon  the  course  of  events. 

What  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House  is  doing  is  to  ignore  this, 
by  saying  that  it  does  not  matter  what 
the  authorization  is,  that  they  have  a 
right  under  the  Constitution,  as  the  Sen- 
ator says;  but  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  read  in  any  Constitution  I  have 
ever  seen  where  it  says  that  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  in  the  ultimate  en- 
actment of  laws,  that  their  will  shall 
be  final  and  that  the  Senate  cannot  chal- 
lenge it.  I  have  never  seen  that  m  any 
Constitution.  They  write  their  own  rules, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  Senate 
must  accept  their  decisions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Why,  of  course  not 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  we  have  done 
tonight  is  to  say  that  we  do  not  aeiee 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Hou.se.  Let 
me  remind  the  Senate  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  not  submit  this 
provision  to  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
Taiwan.  They  did  not  have  the  courtesy 
to  submit  It  even  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  They  just  ignored 
that  committee.  Tliree  principal  mem- 
bers were  sponsors  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  when  the  authorization 
was  on  the  floor  and  they  broueht  it 
over.  Without  any  hearings  or  any  con- 
sideration, without  it  even  being  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration,  or 
without  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  even 
having  scarmed  it.  they  simply  put  in 
$54  million. 

Now  I  ask.  which  one  of  my  colleagues 
here  can  ever  expect  to  come  in  and  say, 
"My  State  would  hke  to  have  $54  million. 
It  Ls  true  that  I  have  not  submitted  it 
to  anyone.  I  have  not  had  the  Budeet 
Bureau  look  at  it.  Tlie  President  is  not 
for  it.  but  give  me  S54  million  for  ray 
State."  What  consideration  would  such 
a  Senator  get?  He  would  be  lauehed  out 
of  this  Chamber,  of  course.  But  that  Is 
what  Representative  Passman  did. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  number 
of  articles  on  the  subject  of  jets  for 
Taiwan,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  30.  !969| 

SfRPRlbE  IN  THE  HOVSE:    jETS  FOR  TAIWAN 

(By  Warren  Unnai 

Last  week  a  surprise  amendment  to  erant 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalist  China  554.5 
million  for  a  squadron  of  P— 4D  Jet  flfthter 
pl.uies  was  offered  during  floor  debate  and 
passed  as  part  of  the  House's  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill. 

Few  congressmen  knew  anything  about  the 
amendment.  They  assumed  the  Nixon  admla- 
istratton  was  behind  the  request.  So  a  snuU 
House  leathering  first  voted  the  amendment 
through  by  voice  vote  and  then,  after  :t  wm 
challenged  and  a  quortim  brought  In  for  a 
roll  call  vote,  the  amendment  passed,  176  to 
169. 

The  Nationalist  China  Jet  squadron  wm 
not  in  the  administration's  bill,  and  it  still 
Is  unwanted  by  the  White  House,  the  SUte 
Etepartment.  the  Agency  for  Intematlonsl 
Development  and  at  least  the  official  heads 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

Its  passage  so  angered  the  House's  dwtn- 
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dllng  coterie  of  foreign  aid  friends  that  the 
full  aid  bill  nearly  was  scuttled  in  ita  entirety. 
The  final  vote  on  the  92.2  billion  bill  was 
176  to  163  and  the  close  margin  was  attrib- 
uted directly  to  the  planes  for  Taiwan. 

The  bill  still  must  be  considered  on  the 
Senate  side.  The  fate  of  the  squadron  for 
Taiwan  will  further  hinge  on  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations In  the  House  and  Senate.  But 
the  House  action  still  was  a  considerable 
coup 

Rep  George  Bush  (R-Tex.)  said  later:  "I 
wish  I  had  known  the  administration  was 
against  It  before  I  vot^d  for  It." 

Pulling  a  rabbit  out  of  the  hat  Is  not  un- 
known In  House  floor  maneuvering,  but  the 
ChUng  Kai-shek  squadron  really  started  rev- 
ing  up  Just  about  a  year  ago. 

La^t  November  Rep.  Otto  E.  Passman  (D- 
Lai,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriations  subcommittee,  made  his  an- 
nual .-tate  visit  to  Taipei  and  was  received  by 
Gen»>rallsslmo  and  Madam  Chiang. 

The  United  States  had  Just  granted  South 
Korn  an  extra  $100  million  In  military  aid 
following  Increased  activity  by  Communist 
.North  Korea  that  resulted  In  an  assassina- 
tion ,,t tempt  again.-;!  South  Korean  President 
Park  the  capture  of  the  US.  spy  ship  Pueblo 
and  j^t^-pped-up  inft;tration  into  South 
KoTfH  The  $100  million  Included  a  new 
squiulron  of  F-4  Jet  fighter  planes. 

.Vationallst  China's  Chiang  decided  that 
with  -he  improved  Mlg  fighters  Communist 
Chlr.i  was  flying,  he  had  as  good  reason  as 
South  Korea  to  get  a  new  U.S.  Jet  squadron. 

■  I;  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  they 
.ast  :e:t  that  they  should  have  a  squadron 
and  :  m  a  good  listener,"  Passman  said  in 
an  Interview.  "I  think  that  whole  part  of  the 
world  13  as  hot  as  a  firecracker.  It  was  on 
that  i>asis  that  I  did  some  footwork." 

Sm.-e  U-ie  House  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlt- 
•.ee  united  until  this  month  to  get  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year's  foreign  aid  authorization 
Dill  <  n  the  House  floor.  Passman,  under- 
stand.! bly,  had  to  do  some  running  in  place. 

Me-inwhlle,  another  friend  of  the  Chiangs. 
Rep  Robert  L.  P.  Slkes  (D-Fla.),  a  reserve 
3iaior  eeneral  and  a  key  member  of  the 
House  Defense  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tee, made  his  state  visit  to  Taipei  last  Au- 
?ust.  Presumably  Slkes  also  was  told  about 
:r.e  need  for  new  Jets. 

MORGAN   PERSUADED 

.4  third  friend  of  Nationalist  China,  Rep. 
I  Mendel  Rivers  (D-SC).  chairman  of  the 
House  .-Vrmed  Ser\lces  Committee,  recently 
persuaded  Rep.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chair- 
man ( f  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
to  qutftiy  Insert  a  small  observation  in  his 
■omm: tree's  foreign  aid  report. 

It  re.td :  "There  is  danger  that  the  number 
and  quality  of  aircraft  In  the  Nationalist 
C.'ilna  inventory  may  not  be  adequate  to 
■:pe  With  the  new  and  sophisticated  aircraft 
"ow  .ippearlng  In  increasing  numbers  W 
the  ar.^^ed  forces  of  Communist  China."' 

Then  Passman,  Slkes  and  Rivers,  with 
••aeir  Pentagon  connections,  urged  some 
■:ig!i-:evel  Air  Force  telephone  calls  to  House 
Mlnoritv  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  (R-Mlch  ) 
•^  enli.n  his  assistance. 

"There  must  have  been  some  help  from 
'^e  Pentagon  because  of  Jerry  Ford's  role," 
•as,sman  observed  blandlv.  And  then  he 
»-3rmed  up:  "I  think  the  Congress  must  as- 
some  some  responsibility.  We're  not  supposed 
^  be  list  rubber  stamps  on  all  the  bureau- 
-r»tE  In  Washington.  Whea  my  country  Is  at 
«ir.  I  .rn  going  to  support  It.  I  think  we 
■'•lould  keep  our  muscle  taut." 
^  TTiere  still  remained  the  matter  of  actually 
-■Mtine  the  amendment.  The  day  before  the 
nouses  floor  action.  Rep.  Slkes  tried  to  have 
■a*  staff  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
™ttee  do  It.  Rep.  Clement  E.  Zablockl  (D- 
->,,'•  *''  ^^^^  moment  acUng  committee 
-aurman,  described  Slkee'  request  as  "a  bit 
■J^ual  since  the  matter  never  had  come  be- 
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fore  the  committee  and  Slkes  wasn't  even  a 
committee  member." 

Rep.  Passman  then  stepped  in.  Adminis- 
tration officials  said  he  summoned  some  Pen- 
tagon officials  to  his  office  on  the  morning 
the  bUl  was  to  be  considered  to  help  him  draft 
the  amendment  which  Slkes,  later  in  the 
day,  was  to  Introduce. 

"I  asked  them  for  some  help  If  they  be- 
lieved in  the  amendment,"  Passman  said 
later.  "But  not  In  the  actual  drafUng.  I 
knew  all  about  that  and  Just  where  to  Insert 
It  In  the  bill." 

Then,  later  In  the  afternoon  debate.  Rep. 
Slkes  offered  his  amendment  with  these 
words:  "If  we  have  to  give,  let  us  give  It  to 
those  we  know  are  with  us  .  .  .  In  my  opinion. 
Nationalist  China  is  one  of  our  best  friends—^ 
if  not  our  best  friend — In  that  part  of  the 
world  .  .  .  This  Is  Just  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  amounts  of  money  that  they 
require  for  even  a  minimum  defense  of  the 
Republic  of  China." 

THE    "NEED"    PARAGRAPH 

In  quick  succession,  Slkes  was  followed  by 
Rivers  and  Passman  and  a  platoon  of  their 
allies  all  "associating"  themselves  with  the 
amendment.  Rep.  John  J.  Rooney  (D-N.Y.) 
had  the  assignment  of  noting  the  "need" 
paragraph  that  Rep.  Rivers  had  inserted  in 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  report. 
Rep.  Passman,  according  to  onlookers,  then 
started  whispering  around  the  debating 
table:  "If  you  want  to  save  $200  million  on 
the  rest  of  the  bill,  you  had  better  agree  on 
this  one." 

Meanwhile,  Minority  Leader  Ford  also  be- 
gan lining  up  votes.  Ford  later  said  he  had 
heard  about  the  amendment  only  tvro  days 
before — from  Slkes — did  some  "Independent 
checking  of  my  own  to  verv  high-ranking 
responsible  people  In  the  administration" 
and  became  convinced  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  Jet  squadron— which  the  administra- 
tion hadn't  sought — really  was  wanted. 

Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R-Iowa) ,  who  ranks  him- 
self with  Passman  as  the  leading  foreign  aid 
opponent  In  the  House,  then  Jumped  up. 

"I  believe  the  record  ought  to  at  least  show 
that  there  were  no  hearings,  no  justifica- 
tion whatever— before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  .  .  .  This  is  too  much  monev  to 
add  to  this  bill  without  the  slightest  Justifica- 
tion excepli  the  statements  of  the  sponsors  " 
Gross  said. 

Rep.  Donald  M.  Fraser  (D-Minn.),  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Study  Group,  noted : 
"There  is  no  credible  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  have  a  capability  of  invading 
Taiwan.  This  free  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
is  the  reason  why  our  program  gets  into 
trouble." 
After  the  vote  in  which  the  $.54.5  million 

Jet  squadron  authorization  was  approved 

with  no  restrictive  fixed-year  for  spending 
required— some  of  the  Republican  Congress- 
men In  the  Speaker's  Lobby  were  advising  a 
check  with  "the  Watergate." 

A  Watergate  Apartments  penthouse  is  oc- 
cupied by  Anna  Chan  Chennault,  widow  of 
the  Flying  "Hgers  general  and  a  Washington 
hostess  who  cultivates  friends  for  Nationalist 
China. 

"All  I  know  was  what  I  read  in  the  papers," 
Mrs.  Chennault  said  in  a  subsequent  inter- 
view. "Congressman  Passman  was  a  very 
good  friend  of  General  Chennault 's  because 
they  both  come  from  Monroe,  La.,  but  I 
havent  seen  him  in  many  years.  Our  legisla- 
tors develop  their  own  Judgment.  I'm  an 
American.  Lots  of  people  talk  about  Anna 
Chennault  as  a  'lobby  for  China."  I  am  the 
biggest  lobby  for  America.  I  always  try  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding." 

For  his  part,  Passman  declared:  'Mrs. 
Chennault?  I  didn't  even  know  she  was  Vice 
President  of  Flying  Tigers  Airlines  or  living 
in  Washington.  She  had  no  knowledge  of  this. 
Mrs.  Chennault  runs  her  business  and  I  run 
mine." 


The  Senate  reportedly  will  not  go  along 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Jet  aircraft  amend- 
ment  and,  even  if  the  matter  should  survive 
in  conference  with  the  House,  the  admlnis- 
tratlon  say  it  Is  determined  to  get  around  It. 

But  the  Implementing  part  of  foreign  aid  is 
in  the  appropriations  process,  and  this  is 
where  Rep.  Passman  for  vears  has  reigned 
supreme  He  says  the  original  administra- 
tion request  for  $2.6  billion  in  economic  and 
military  aid  should  receive  an  actual  appro- 
priation of  only  around  $1  billion.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  his  $200  million  threat  on  the 
House  floor  meant  adding  or  subtracting 
from  his  $1  billion  target. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  more  that  Is  added  to 
m.litary  aid  the  less  l.s  available  for  economic 
aid 

Last  year,  Passman  sent  out  word  that  the 
S30  million  alloted  to  Nationalist  China  in 
military  aid  had  better  be  raised  by  $6  mil- 
lion or  the  rest  of  the  bill  would  be  in 
j'eopardv. 

We  therefore  did  right  by  him  and  he  did 
right  by  us  in  giving  us  the  full  appropria- 
tion on  the  military  side",  one  government 
oflicial  disclosed. 

This  year,  the  Pentagon  says  it  has  no 
P4-D  Jet  fighter  squadron  readllv  available 
and  doubts  that  $54.5  million  would  pay  for 
one  anyway. 

But  Passman  said  the  Air  Force's  support 
■gc"^  all  the  way  to  the  top"  The  Louisiana 
congressman  feels  encouraged. 

T  have  the  honor  to  chair  a  committee 
which  gives  me  a  little  leverage."  Passman 
said.  "And  even  though  I  am  a  foe  of  foreign 
aid  and  voted  against  this  overall  bill  as  I 
always  do.  I'm  going  to  do  everything  within 
my  power  for  this  little  amendment." 


Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  27,  19691 
Who  Speaks  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  From 
Washington? 
(By  Stanley  Karnow) 
Taipei.    November    26. — One    of    the    key 
American  problems  here  Is  the  question  of 
who  speaks  for  the  United  States  in  its  rela- 
tions    with     President     Chiang     Kai-shek's 
Chinese  Nationalist  government. 

This  problem  was  underUned  last  week 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  took  the 
initiative  of  adding  $54.5  million  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  to  provide  the  Nationalists  with 
a  squadron  of  F-4D  fighter  aircraft. 

It  has  also  been  dramatized  over  the  past 
year  or  more  by  divergent  approaches  to  the 
Chiang  regime  by  State  Department  officials 
and  U.S.  military  advisers  stationed  on  this 
island  bastion  of  Taiwan. 

As  a  consequence,  Chiang  and  his  associates 
have  been  encouraged  to  manipulate  splits 
within  the  U.S.  establishment  to  their  own 
advantage  In  two  ways. 

First,  they  have  increased  their  lobbying 
among  congressmen  and  other  politicians 
sympathetic  to  their  cause  in  an  attempt  to 
make  their  influence  felt  in  Washington. 

Moreover,  they  are  apparently  plavlng  on 
rivalries  within  the  U.S.  mission  here",  which 
has  been  sharply  divided  between  civilian  and 
military  factions,  each  voicing  different 
American  attitudes  towards  the  NationaUsts, 
This  situation  transcends  the  narrow  is- 
sue of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  Chiang 
government.  For  U.S.  policy  and  practice  here 
Is  Intimately  linked  to  the  broader  question 
of  potential  American  relations  with  Com- 
munist China,  which  claims  sovereignty 
over  Taiwan. 

As  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  and 
other  administration  sjxikesmen  have  em- 
phasized, the  United  States  is  striving  to 
break  its  diplomatic  deadlock  with  Peking. 
Undoubtedly  anxious  to  subvert  that  effort, 
the  Nationalists  would  like  to  see  a  buildup 
of  U.S.  forces  here. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  administra- 
tion Intends  to  enlarge  the  American  mill- 
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\Mrj  pretence  here,  which  currently  comprlsea 
some  10.000  men.  most  of  them  In  i(^lsU- 
cal  Jobe  relatetl  to  the  Vietnam  war 

Until  now.  In  fact.  American  military  aa- 
.il.itance  to  t^e  NitlonaiLsta  has  b««D  !it«adUy 
declining,  and  is  scheduled  to  end  in  about 
three  years. 

But  this  trend  is  heing  opposed,  presum- 
ably with  Njititmallst  Inspiration  by  certain 
members  of  Congress  as  well  as  U  S  military 
offlclals  here  It  is  conceivable  that  this  op- 
position r)u;d  thwart  .idminlstrati-n  hopes 
of  edging  cl'ieer  to  Peking 

rhe  amendment  to  the  foreign  aJd  bill. 
which  was  Introduced  by  Rep  Robert  Slices 
(D-Kla  I.  Illustrates  the  ability  of  the  Na- 
tionalists to  stake  whit  one  observer  here 
described  aa  .in  end  run  '  around  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  Nationalists  had  repeatedly  requested 
P  -4'8.  an  aircraft  equipped  with  sophisticated 
radar  bombing  devices,  contending  that  they 
deserved  to  have  the  .same  mudel  airplane  de- 
livered to  .South  Korea  and  l8r.iel 

But  tne  Pentagon  consistently  rejected  the 
Nationalist  requests.  f>artly  on  the  grounds 
that  the  alrcr.ift  Is  t'*'  expensive  und  partly 
because  Its  offensive  capablUtlen  do  not  con- 
form to  the  strictly  defensive  udture  of  tne 
U  S  commitment  here 

Wtien  Sikes  vUlted  Taiwan  In  August,  the 
Niitlonailsts  carried  their  c.use  to  him.  and 
reportedly  followed  up  tri.i;  tactic  by  Inten- 
sive lobbying  among  congressmen  In  Wash- 
ington 

As  a  result,  the  House  of  Representatives 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  came  as 
4  complete  surprise  to  V  3  offlcials  here  It 
remains  to  be  -ieen.  however,  whether  the 
amendment  will  survive  the  Senate 

Here  In  Tilpel.  meanwhile,  the  most  ir- 
tlculate  American  advocate  for  rhe  Nation- 
alists ha--i  been  Maj  Gen  Richard  G  Clc- 
co!e'.la.  who  has  eclipsed  Ambassador  Walter 
P  McConaughy  since  Clccolella's  arrival  here 
neHTiv  three  years  ago 

The  head  of  the  US  Military  .Vsslstance 
Advisory  Group.  Cictolella  has  made  no  se- 
cret 'j!  his  hawkish  opinions,  even  though 
they  scmetimes  seem  to  contravene  admln- 
IsTaUi.'  :  policy  He  is  now  in  Washington 
and  ?1  ited  to  testify  before  the  Senate  PVjr- 
elgn  RelatlorLs  Committee 

In  a  speech  to  an  .\merlc:in  club  here  In 
late  ly67.  he  described  those  who  favor  nego- 
tiations with  Communists  as  'basically  weak 
and  cowardly  men  who  lack  the  ni^iral  and 
physical  courage  to  stand  up  to  aggressors 
ajid  bullies." 

In  a  Rotary  Club  speech  here  last  February, 
he  urtjed  that  the  Pnrls  peace  talks  be  paral- 
leled by  stronger  military  pressures  against 
the  Coinni'inuto  In  the  struggle  against 
communism,  he  said,  there  Ls  no  place  for 
weaklings  or  cowards  or  compromisers  or 
traditional  diplomats  " 

Clccolelias  major  achievement  here  has 
been  to  persuade  the  Natlonallsu;  to  reduce 
the  size  of  their  armed  forces,  which  number 
some  600.000  men  American  advisers  had  un- 
successfully urged  this  for  20  years. 

But.  while  Washiugt<in  haa  favored  the  re- 
duction of  the  Nationalist  army  to  make  It  a 
more  economical  defensive  force.  Clccolella 
seemingly  had  different  motives,  as  he  told 
a  reporter  laat  July 

What  the  Nationalists  need  Ls  an  elite. 
well-armed  and  verv  mobile  strike  force  They 
will  never  defeat  the  Communists  by  sheer 
numbers." 

At  the  same  time,  though  he  publicly  sub- 
icrlt)es  to  tae  cutback  In  U  3.  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Nationalists.  Clccolella  is  re- 
p«.>rt«d  to  have  put  forth  a  contrary  argu- 
ment in  his  private  communlcaUons  with 
the  Pentagon. 

Among  other  things,  he  is  said  to  have 
recommended  modernization  of  the  Nation- 
alist navy,  a  force  that  successive  Washing- 
ton admlnUtratlonj  have  tried  to  keep  small 


to  dlsoourage  offensive  operations  against 
tlalnland  China 

In  addition.  Clccolella  has  urged  the  Pen- 
tagon to  relocate  the  U  S  air  bases  on  Oki- 
nawa to  Taiv^an  Under  an  agreement  be- 
tween President  Nixon  and  Japanese  Premier 
3a»n  signed  last  week,  the  United  States  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  nuclear  warheads  on 
Okinawa  after  1973 

While  they  have  not  publicly  invited  the 
United  States  to  move  the  Okinawa  basee 
here-  possibly  out  of  fear  of  being  rebtifled — 
the  Nationalists  have  been  Improving  their 
military  facilities  as  an  Inducement  to  the 
Pentagon   to  make  the  transfer. 

Pot  Instance,  they  are  lengthening  the  run- 
ways at  Hsln  Chu.  an  airfield  south  of  this 
city  They  have  also  reportedly  offered  to  con- 
struct a  new  base  near  Hula  Lien,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Taiwan 

To  what  extent  Clccolella  and  his  aides 
have  encouraged  the  Nationalists  to  believe 
that  a  US  buildup  here  is  possible  Is  not 
known 

But.  In  the  view  of  observers  familiar  vrlth 
Its  workliigs.  one  of  the  difficulties  within  the 
U  8  mlSBion  Is  that  civilian  .American  diplo- 
mats do  not  always  know  what  their  military 
associates  are  telling  the  Nationalists  and 
vice  versa 

The  'esult  is  that  the  Nationalists  tend  Ui 
confide  In  the  US.  officials  whose  leaning 
approximate  their  own  mtist  clcsely  Accord- 
ingly, a  tough  anti-Communist  like  Clccolella 
apparently  had  a  higher  stature  here  than 
.State  Depar*ment  Representatives 

Some  sourct^  suggest  that  this  may  change 
next  year,  when  Clccolella  is  due  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Vietnam  Others  submit,  however, 
that  a  hard-line  general  Is  an  asset  here  In 
order  to  maintain  close  relations  with  the 
Natlonallst.s 

!From    the   Washington   Post,   Dec    9.    1969) 

HorsE.  Seni\tf  Panels  Cut  .Aid  F\tnd9 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

The  House  and  Senate,  in  tandem  opera- 
tion, yesterday  made  additional  drastic  cuts 
In  the  Nixon  administration's  foreign  aid 
bill. 

On  the  Hi'Mse  side,  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  approved  all  of  lis  forelpn  aid 
suhcomziilttee  recommendations  bv  cuffing 
the  atlminlstratlon's  original  request  for 
$2  2  billion  m  economic  aid  authorization 
to  an  actual  funding  of  only  $1  2  billion. 
and  the  admlnlftratlon's  request  lor  »425 
million  in  military  grant  aid  authorization 
to  an  actual  funding  of  $404  5  million. 

The  total  House  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions bill  of  $1.6  billion  In  economic  and 
military  aid — a  slash  of  little  over  $1  billion 
from  the  administration's  original  request — ■ 
now  Is  scheduled  for  final  action  on  the 
House  floor  today 

On  the  Senate  side  yesterday,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  approved  an  author- 
isation of  $1.6  billion  In  economic  aid  and 
4325  million  m  military  grant  aid.  hitting 
far  harder  on   t!ie  military  requests. 

The  full  Hovise  nn  Nov.  20.  had  approved 
authorizations  of  »1.7  billion  In  economic 
aid  and  $454  5  mllUun  In  military  grant  aid. 

Chairman  J  W  Fulbrlght  D-Ark.)  of 
•he  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  said 
a  committee  majority  outvoted  him  In  his 
attempts  to  ctit  the  military  aid  back  even 
fur'her — to  8300  million — and  eliminate  the 
extra  $50  million  the  admlnlstratu^n  seeks 
tJD  '-ompensate  Spain  for  use  of  the  US.  mil- 
itary bases  there. 

On  the  House  side,  there  was  a  similar 
defeat  wlthlu  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  an  attempt  to  knock  out  $64.5  million 
to  buy  a  new  .squadron  of  F4  D  fighter  planes 
for  Natknallit  China 

The  planes  were  not  requested  by  the 
administration    In    Us    foreign    aid    bill    and 


White    House.   Pentagon.   State   Department 
and  AID  all  are  officially  opjxteed  to  the  grsnt. 

However,  yesterday  It  was  learned  that  at 
lea«it  three  lilgh  Pentagon  offlcials  have  been 
.secretly  encouraging  the  grant 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Pack- 
ard, administration  sources  said,  has  twice 
tried  to  give  the  matter  a  booet  and  wa 
sent  an  admonishing  cable  from  Defenw 
Secretary  Melvin  R  Laird,  who  was  In  Eumpe 
attending  the  NATO  conference 

Lt.  Gen  Robert  H  Warren.  Deputy  At- 
slstant  Secretary  of  Defense  in  charge  of 
military  sales,  reportedly  submitted  a  top 
-secret  Justification  to  the  House  forflgn 
aid  appropriations  subcommittee  headed  by 
Rep  Otto  E  Passman  (D-Lai.  And  0?n. 
John  D  Ryan.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staf?. 
also  is  reported  to  favor  the  Taiwan  squad- 
ron  despite  contrary   administration   policy 

Here  is  how  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela'  low 
Committee  and  House  Appropriations  Coju- 
mlttee  voted  yesterday  on  the  major  foreign 
aid  categories 

RtQUESTEO 
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IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.    10.  :9691 

.^m    Bill    Passed    By    Uoise — Taiwan    Jets 

.Ai'PRdVf.D   IN    BnTER   Clash 

I  By  Warren  Unnai 

The  House  last  night  voted  a  $1  65O,W0u0: 
foreign  aid  .appropriation  after  adding  $50 
million  in  military  help  lor  South  Korru  .ind 
reafflrming  a  hotly  coniei^ted  $54.5  mlllliin  ;et 
rlRhter  squadron  to  Nationalist  China 

Oppc>sttlon  to  the  Jet  squadron  was  so 
outer  that  the  final  vote  on  the  over-all  aid 
bill  was  a  close  200  to  195 

Pie  House  .ilso  stipulated  that  U  .'^  ect- 
nomlc  aid  should  be  cut  off  irom  any  oo'je- 
try  trading  with  Communist  China  Al- 
though the  ;amendnient's  proponents  said 
they  didn't  know  which  countries  miuht  be 
.ulected.  there  are  several,  including  Pakistan 
.ind  Tanzania. 

"I  suspect  the  China  lobby  Is  at  worK.  Th.s 
18  what  It  reflects.  "  said  Rep.  Jeffery  Cohelan 
I  D-Callf  I .  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee that  prepared  the  bill. 

riie  Nixon  administrntlon  originally  re- 
quested S2  2  billion  In  economic  uid  ai.d  5425 
million  In  military  aid.  The  House,  m  .'s 
funding  action  last  night,  approved  ..  aet 
low  of  $1.2  billion  In  economic  aid.  but  $454  5 
million  in  military  aid — a  $29  5  million  :3- 
crease  over  the  administration  request  for 
hscal   1970. 

In  Fiscal  1969,  Congress  appropriated  »1j 
billion  In  economic  .aid  and  $375  million  l: 
military'  aid. 

This  year,  there  has  been  no  Senate  floor 
action  TTie  foreign  relations  committee  hai 
.tpproved  $1.6  billion  economic.  $325  ir.ill'.a.'^ 
aid 

Last  night's  House  approval  of  tie  extra 
military  aid  for  Nationalist  China  an^:  Soutli 
Korea  came  after  a  .<=plnted  debate  '  hat  In- 
cluded use  of  "secret"  and  "top  sec  ft  '  Pfc- 
tagon  documents,  all  purporting  to  support 
the  measures 

House  Minority  L^eader  Gerald  Ford  (R- 
Mlch.i  said  that  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R. 
Laird  had  secretly  supported  the  Natlocalis; 
China  Jet  squadron  authorization  on  Nov  20. 
when  it  first  was  Introduced  on  'he  House 
fioor. 

Ford  and  House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Al- 


bert (D-Okla  )  both  read  last  night  from 
-Becret"  letters  Laird  had  sent  them  sup- 
porting the  extra  $50  million  to  help  South 
Korea  modernize  her  counter-intelligence 
forc««. 

Rep.  Otto  E  Passman  (D-  La.),  floor  man- 
ager of  the  foreign  aid  approprlatlona  blU, 
and  Rep.  John  J.  Rooney  (D-  N.Y.)  already 
!iad  brandished  "top  secret"  Pentagon  ma- 
terial which,  according  to  Passman,  Indicated 
that  Chiang  Kai-shek's  regime  now  was  so 
ihreatened  by  Communist  China  it  would 
need  "almost  $400  million  Immediately"  In 
rs.  military  aid 

The  Passman-Rooney  "top  secret"  material 
was  written  by  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Warren, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
military  sale's.  According  to  Rep.  Silvio  Conte 

R-.Mass  I .  who  was  allowed  to  read  the 
letters,  they  were  addressed  to  Passman  and 
segan.    "Per    your    telephone   request    .    .    ." 

Neither  the  Nationalist  China  nor  South 
KoTfA  appropriations  had  been  sought  by 
the  administration  in  its  aid  bill.  Secretary 
jf  Slate  William  P  Rogers  and  AID  Adminis- 
trator John  A.  Hannah  are  known  to  feci 
the  money  is  unnecessary  and  only  reduces 
the  amount  of  funds  Congress  might  be 
prepared  to  make  available  for  economic  aid. 

Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland  (D-  Mass.)  warned 
that  the  $54.5  million  for  the  Nationalist 
China  P4-D  Jet  squadron  was  "only  a  down- 
payment"  of  what  Congress  eventually  would 
have  to  approve  since  a  .'squadron  actually 
;osts  $108.1  mllUon. 

The  Nationalist  China-South  Korea  addi- 
tion-, were  sustained  In  three  separate  tallies, 
113  to  77,  119  to  82  and,  finally,  250  to  142. 

In  the  final  vote  on  the  over-all  aid  bill, 
•jadltlonal  foreign  opponents  Joined  the  lib- 
erals in  coming  within  five  votes  of  defeating 

The  outcome  represented  a  victory  In  lead- 
ership strategy.  The  $50  million  In  extra 
Sou-h  Korean  military  aid  originally  had 
been  proposed  in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee    by    Rep.    William    S.    Broomfleld 

R-Mlch  I.  pa.ssed  as  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  last  month,  but  then  dropped 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Unlike  the  South  Korean  measure,  the 
N'atir.nall.n  China  money  was  approved  by 
Passman's  Appropriations  subcommittee  and 
therefore  was  Included  In  yesterday's  floor 
bill 

When  Rep  Conte  introduced  an  amend- 
meir  to  strike  out  the  Nationalist  China 
-■aonev.  Bloomfield  offered  a  "substitute 
imeiidment'  reintroducing  his  South  Korean 
nion.v  and  locking  the  Nationalist  China 
.•ncii-  V  .n  with  it. 

The  threat  of  killing  the  whole  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill  by  angry  opponents  led 
Chairman  George  Mahon  (D-Tex.)  of  the 
Hon  e  Appropriations  Committee  to  warn 
that  .,ny  such  action  would  block  the  flow  of 
bills  to  the  Senate  and  interfere  with  the 
Hou.se's  hopes  of  not  having  to  come  back 
and  work  after  Christmas. 

Ml".  HOLLAND.  What  the  Senator  has 
Just  ."^aid.  ha.s  clearly  borne  out  my  state- 
ment. l)ecause  he  has  questioned  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to 
operate  within  its  own  rules.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  making.  When  we  question 
■hat  right,  we  are  on  very  unsound 
jround. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution, section  5,  paragraph  2  states — 

Each   House   may   determine   the   rules   of 

tspr ...ceedings.  .  .   . 

And  then  it  contains  other  words  that 
30  n.jt  have  any  relation  to  what  we  are 
liscussing. 


When  the  time  comes  that  because  we 
do  not  like  their  rules — I  am  not  ques- 
tioning what  they  have  done  has  been 
under  the  rules — but  when  we  say  they 
have  no  right  to  operate  under  their 
rules,  it  will  be  a  sad  day.  The  Senator 
has  not  refened  to  the  bill,  although  I 
had  said,  which  is  true,  that  we  have 
repeatedly  done  the  very  same  thing  our- 
selves in  connection  with  other  appro- 
priation bills.  For  one,  the  appropriation 
bill  so  ably  handled  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill.  We  have  been  perfectly  will- 
ing to  place  items  in  that  bill  that  went 
beyond  the  authorization.  We  have  sin- 
ned. We  have  sinned  as  often  as  they 
have,  if  the  Senator  thinks  this  is  sin- 
ning. But  the  point  I  am  making  in  the 
first  instance  is  that  we  are  thorouglily 
off  on  our  own  rights  in  questioning  the 
House  in  its  operations  under  its  own 
rules,  and  particularly  when  we  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  ourselves. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  has  just  witnessed  again 
our  reasons  for  the  great  reluctance  to 
see  the  absence  of  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  from  this  Chamber 
when  we  are  in  session  because  the  logic, 
and  the  good  reasoning  he  presents  to  us 
reminds  us  anew  of  the  extremely  fine 
contribution  he  has  made  to  this  body, 
and  how  much  we  are  the  losers  when 
he  is  not  able  to  be  here. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  kind  remarks.  I 
wish  I  could  merit  the  nice  things  he 
says. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  form  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Since  I  have  not  been  in 
this  body  for  a  great  number  of  years — 
only  11 —  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Flcrida  a  question. 
During  the  countless  years  that  he  has 
served,  would  it  be  his  judgment  that  on 
other  occasions  the  Senate  permitted 
this  action  when  we  favored  a  measure, 
but,  if  we  opposed  a  measure,  then  we 
became  sanctimonious  about  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  Would  that  be  stating  it 
correctly? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Well,  the  word  "sanc- 
timonious" may  overstate  it  a  little  bit — 
[laughter] — but  on  the  issue  of  his  state- 
ment, I  agree  completely  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

~  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  in  extenuation,  that  I  did  not  e^n 
know  there  was  such  a  procedure.  I  hate 
to  profess  my  ignorance,  but  until  earlier 

this  week 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  had 
been  active  in  his  assignments  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  he  would  have 
found  that  out  a  long  time  ago.  Of 
course,  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  that, 
and  I  do  not  criticize  him  for  it.  As 
majority  leader,  he  could  not  attend  the 
working  meetings  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee — [Laughter]    or   attend   the 


conference  committees  because  of  his 
responsibilities  as  majority  leader.  But  it 
has  been  long  established  practice  in 
both  Houses,  under  the  rules,  and  there 
is  no  way  that  this  can  be  denied. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  contiue  and 

accept  the  rebuke 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  is  not  a  rebuke. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  well  deserved. 
But  it  does  not  do  anyone  any  harm  to 
profess  ignorance  when  they  are  igno- 
rant. I  v.'as  ignorant  of  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  relationship  of  appropria- 
tion bills  to  legislative  authorizations, 
until  it  came  out  in  the  open  the  other 
day.  But  that  is  no  excuse. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  no  occasion  for 
.smiling.  This  is  no  occasion  to  become 
angry.  Tliis  is  no  occasion  to  become  per- 
sonal. 

No  one  has  won  a  victory  tonight.  In 
my  opinion  the  U.S.  Senate  and  its  com- 
mittee system  have. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  does  derive 
satisfaction  from  our  action.  I  wish  I 
could    join    him    in    that    concluding 

item 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  said  the  Senate, 
not  myself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  He  has  a  right  to  his 
opinion — I  am  sorry  he  is  leaving  the 

Chamber 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  leaving. 
[Laughter.]  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
will  yield  to  me  further.  I  think  that  he 
has  misinterpreted  my  remarks.  I  de- 
rive no  personal  pleasure  or  satisfaction 
out  of  what  has  happened.  What  I  was 
saying  was  that  this  is  in  effect  a  great 
day  for  the  Senate  because  we  have  re- 
inforced that  system  under  which  this 
institution  functions.  Everyone  should 
know  how  important  that  is  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  reference  to  me.  1  Laughter.  1 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  professing 
ignorance  in  this  particular  field  but  I 
am  professing,  maybe,  a  lack  of  memory. 
Is  it  not  true — I  want  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion— that  of  coarse  the  Senate  can  ap- 
propriate money  that  it  has  authorized 
whether  the  House  has  come  up  to  that 
figure  or  not.  We  often  do  that.  The 
House  can  appropriate  money  that  it  has 
authorized,  even  though  the  two  figures 
might  be  different  in  conference;  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  occasion — I  do  not 
recall  any,  and  I  have  been  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  a  long  time — 
where,  when  we  appropriated  money  and 
there  has  been  no  authorization,  final 
and  complete  authorization,  we  always 
put  a  proviso  in  that  this  money  shall 
not  be  spent  or  appropriated  until  the 
authorization  becomes  law.  I  do  not  re- 
call any  occasion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  want  to  bur- 
den my  memory  except  to  say — and  the 
Senator  will  recall  this — we  have  fre- 
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quently.  when  he  presided  over  the  In- 
dependent OfBces  Subcommittee,  put  In 
Itema  to  stall  the  executive  committees 
and  board-s  appointed  by  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  There  Is  one  such  Item 
placed  in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  no 
Senator  raised  any  question  about  It  at 

All 

With  a  little  study.  I  could  mention 
hundreds  of  items  m  the  brief  time  I 
have  been  In  the  Senate  which  have 
been  like  that,  t>ecause  we  have  followed 
that  practice  repeatedly  To  .say  we  have 
to  have  authorizing  leKislation  every  time 
we  put  in  an  item  which  became  neces- 
sarv 

Mr     MAGNUSON     I    would    like    to 
know 

Mr  HOLLA >n:>  Just  a  minute  I  have 
the  floor  Just  as  soon  as  I  get  through 
with  my  .statement.  I  shall  he  glad  to 
yield 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  do  not  know  of 
any  time  when  money  has  been  spent 
that  has  not  been  authorized 

Sjwer^l  Senators  called  for  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  'aI!!  be  in  order 

Mr  HOLL.A^^D  Let  me  finish  my 
statement  If  we  had  to  authorize  every- 
thing that  goes  In  these  complex  bills  we 
would  have  more  authorization  bills  than 
we  have  private  or  public  bills,  because 
we  have  many  items  in  the  appropr.a- 
tlon  biUs  which  are  not  authorized,  and 
there  :s  no  necessity  to  authorize  them, 
because  they  nave  tc  do  with  small 
matters,  as  a  mle.  and  sometimes  large 
matters  The  Senator  will  not  deny  that 
we  have  had  many  such  occasions 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  most  knowledge- 
able Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  request-s  that  we  suspend  until  we 
get  a  m^s,sage  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
re  sen  tat  r.es 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  am  s;lad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose 


of  each  year  as     National  Blood  Donor 
Month  ■■ 

Mr   MAGNUSON   There  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample We  waited  for  that  authorization. 


MKSSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
rendir^  clerks,  announced  that  tiie  House 
had  ai:rted  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
S  Cm  Res  51  •  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  to  make  a  technical 
correction  in  tne  enrollment  of  the  bill 
'S  3016  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  to  au- 
thorise advance  funding  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  S 
3016  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
programs  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Ouportunity  Act  of  1964,  to  authorize  ad- 
vance funding  of  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  jor.U  resolution  SJ  Res 
1.S4  to  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  month  of  January 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1970 — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference   report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  the  floor 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  the  able 
chief  clerk  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  just  reminded  me  of  an  item 
I  was  about  to  forcet  We  appropriated 
$4  billion  in  1951  for  foreign  assistance 
without  havny  any  authorization  It  was 
included  m  the  bill,  and  it  became  law. 
Most  of  it.  or  perhaps  all  of  it.  was  spent 

We  could  find  many  such  items  I  think 
it  IS  useless  to  pursue  this,  because  any- 
one who  h.is  worked  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  really  has  done  his 
work  there  would  not  question  it.  I  see 
here  Members  who  served  in  the  House. 
ITiey  know  what  the  rules  of  the  House 
are  They  know  I  have  correctly  stated 
what  has  K'one  on  ;n  the  House  during 
the  life  of  the  Republic.  There  is  no  use 
in  the  world  for  us  to  bark  at  the  wind 
by  saying  we  are  not  going  to  consider 
any  matters  not  m  an  authorization  bill, 
when  we  frequently  include  such  items  on 
our  own  mitiat've,  and  when  we  see 
such  action  every  day  :it  the  initiative 
of  the  other  body,  operating  under  :t,s 
rules 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ar.a 

Mr  ELLEN DER  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  .say  that  I  hesitated  to  vote  auainst 
the  maioritv  leader  on  the  last  motion 
h.e  made  be<Tiuse  I  do  not  .see  how  the 
conferees  can  carry  out  their  instructions 
since  most  of  the  money  that  has  not 
be^n  authorized  has  been  locked  into  the 
bill  In  other  words,  the  House  provided 
$116  million  to  construct  schools  :n  Is- 
rael and  other  places  Tliat  Is  locked  in 
the  bill  It  is  not  in  contcrence  Particu- 
larly that  is  true  of  the  $50  million  for 
Kor-.i.  That  came  from  the  House  True. 
it  is  unauthorized,  but  we  locked  it  in  by 
voting  for  it.  So  how  will  the  conferees 
who  will  be  appointed,  on  the  moti.m  to 
table   carry  out  those  instructions'' 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
raised  those  two  points  The  provision 
lor  Korea  was  voted  on  the  Senate  floor 
It  was  not  authoii/ed  bv  the  Senate. 
The  provu^ions  for  numerous  schools, 
^ome  of  them  were  not  authorized,  but 
we  voted  for  them  in  this  bill,  and  they 
were  locked  into  the  bill. 

i  see  my  distigiushed  friend  from  New- 
Mexico  indicating  that  he  remembers 
the.se  Items. 

.So  ;t  romes  down  to  this:  The  real 
rule  we  are  talking  about  here  is  that 
when  the  House,  in  following  its  rules, 
puts  in  something  that  has  not  been 
authorized  that  we  like  and  appreciate. 
that  IS  fine,  that  is  legal,  that  is  consti- 
tutional; but  when  they  put  in  .some- 
thing which  we  do  not  like  and  was  not 
authorized  and  we  do  not  want  it.  then, 
our  good  friends  say.  "That  is  all  wrong." 


We  have  a  right  to  say  whether  we 
like  or  do  not  like  any  item  that  is  there. 
whether  it  Is  authorized  or  not:  but  it 
is  beyond  question  that  in  this  bill  and 
in  practicallj'  every  bill  in  the  area  of 
appropriations,  we  are  running  upstream 
against  the  principle  announced  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader — which  is 
not  a  principle  at  all.  because  we  have 
not  followed  it  and  do  not  propose  to 
We  have  not  followed  it  in  our  own 
practice,  and  we  recognize  the  Horde's 
departure  from  it  whenever  its  view 
happens  to  disagree  with  ours. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
the  statement  that  the  rules  of  the  other 
body  are  no  concern  of  ours,  but  I  am 
amongst  the  majority.  I  guess,  in  this 
body  who  thought  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees— and  I  am  proud  to  serve  on 
them — could  always  set  a  ceiling;  ijer- 
haps  not  a  floor,  but  a  ceiling.  When  I 
was  educated  yesterday  to  the  fact  tliat 
that  was  not  so.  I  was  puzzled.  I  am  .^ure 
Senators  share  the  view  that  all  com- 
mittees are  relatively  equal:  that,  to  use 
the  analogy  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, there  is  no  presidium  committee 
that  can  go  above  the  ceiling  and  go 
below  the  floor. 

My  question  basically  is.  however  if 
there  is  one  committee,  like  a  presidium, 
above  all  other  committees,  the  only  way 
this  can  be  straightened  out  or  chanced 
IS  by  changing  the  rule.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  HOLLAND  It  certainly  is  not  cor- 
rect The  only  way  it  can  be  straightened 
out  IS  to  have  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
vote  against  any  item  it  wants  discarded, 
whether  it  comes  from  the  committee,  or 
the  House,  or  is  offered  here  on  the  floor 
We  have  that  right  and  we  can.  by  ma- 
joritv  strike  it  out  But  vhen  anybody 
says  we  are  not  operating  in  the  antith- 
esis of  the  principle  announced  by  the 
maionty  leader—and  unfortunately  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate— 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying. 
We  do  It  every  day  when  we  pass  appro- 
priation bills.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  PELL.  True.  The  only  ihousht  I 
throw  out  IS  that  perhaps,  if  the  rule.'^  are 
not  .satisfactory,  the  leadership  would 
consider  the  matter  of  prop>-^sing  a 
rhan^c  of  rule  to  that  effect. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Does  the  Senator  mean 
a  mle  to  >tate  that  we  are  not  coir.::  to 
recognize  the  rules  of  the  House? 

Mr  PELL  No. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  wh.it  it 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  No:  that  the  ceilins  could 
not  40  atKJve  the  amount  .set  by  the  au- 
thorization committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  House  has  ■'^qual 
jurisdiction  with  us.  I  would  never  be  a 
party,  by  my  voice  or  vote,  that  .■^ays 
anything  that  indicates  the  House  does 
not  have  a  constitutional  right  and  duty 
to  armounce  its  rules  and  to  operate  un- 
der them.  I  would  never  question  that, 
I  do  not  believe  thinking  Senators,  after 
they  have  gotten  through  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  have  gotten  a  little  more 
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benevolent  in  their  attitude  toward  life, 
vdll  retain  that  attitude.  I  wanted  this 
stated  for  the  Record. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Has  the  military  author- 
ization bill  become  law? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  so.  The  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  does  not  begin 
to  cover  everything,  by  any  manner  or 
means,  in  the  appropriation  law,  but  it 
became  the  law.  Does  the  Senator  think 
the  military  authorization  bill  begins  to 
cover  everything  in  the  $70  billion  De- 
fense appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  HART.  My  question  will  indicate 
what  my  curiosity  is. 

Does  the  law,  namely,  the  military  au- 
thorization, fix  a  figure  for  mUitary  aid 
below  the  figure  that  the  Senator  now 
tells  us,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  either 
House  can  ignore? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  something  I 
could  not  answer. 

Mr.  HART.  This  is  a  question  that 
bothers  some  of  us.  I  would  like  an 
answer. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  HART.  Well,  it  is  the  law.  and  I 
am  just  wondering  if  we  can  assign,  on 
the  part  of  either  House,  the  right  to 
ignore  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  in  any  field,  an 
authorization  is  prima  facie  evidence  for 
every  item  in  it  to  be  included  In  the 
appropriation  bill,  but  it  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes either  House  from  putting  in 
other  items  within  their  rules.  They  do  it, 
and  we  do  it.  I  doubt  if  the  Senator 
could  find  an  appropriation  bill  passed 
in  the  last  25  years  that  does  not  diverge 
from  the  principle  the  Senate  has  just 
90  i):ously  announced. 

Mr.  HART.  Perhaps  we  can  get  an 
answer  to  what  effect  passing  a  law  that 
fixe<:  a  militan''  aid  ceiling  has,  if  any. 

•Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  dear  friend  prob- 
ably thinks  all  the  items  in  a  military 
appropriation  bill  are  Included  within 
the  two  authorization  bills  which  we  pass 
each  year:  that  is.  for  construction  and 
for  procurement.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sis.Mppi,  who  knows  much  more  about 
thLs  field  than  I  do,  knows  that  we  have 
numerous  salaries  that  have  to  be  paid; 
for  example,  included  within  the  appro- 
priation bill,  that  are  not  in  the  author- 
ization bill,  and  that  we  have  numerous 
other  items  that  are  included  within  the 
bill  I  have  never  seen  a  military  au- 
thonzation  bill  which  began  to  come  up, 
in  size,  to  the  military  appropriation  bill. 
I  --hall  be  happy  to  jield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  frcMn  Mississippi  for 
any  correction  he  wishes  to  make  of  the 
statement  I  have  made,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  total  of  our  two  authorization 
bills  is  not  more  than  half  of  the  full 
amount,  or  something  like  half  of  the  full 
amount,  of  the  appropriation  bill. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  include  in  that  ques- 
tion the  distinction  between  items  which 


are  enumerated,  for  which  a  ceiling  Is 
fixed,  the  generic  group  for  which  a 
ceiling  is  fixed,  and  one  w^here  there  is 
simply  a  ceiling  under  which  the  pot  and 
the  kettle  can  be  thrown  in. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No  ceiling  has  ever 
been  fixed  at  $70  billion  for  the  Defense 
bill.  Of  course,  our  appropriation  bill, 
to  my  recollection,  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  figure.  As  I  recol- 
lect, it  went  to  the  conferees  a  little 
over  $70  billion,  and  came  back  a  little 
under  $70  billion.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 
Mr.  8TENNIS.  The  large  appropria- 
tion bill  passed  the  Senate,  I  think,  at 
$69.6  billion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  conference 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  a  brief  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Our  authorization  bill  for  our  forces, 
the  U.S.  military  forces,  is  only  a  part  of 
the  items  which  have  to  be  authorized. 
But  we  do  have  a  specific  law  that  re- 
quires missiles,  tanks,  research  and  de- 
velopment, planes,  submarines,  and  .ships, 
to  be  authorized;  and  that  was  the  bill 
that  was  under  such  long  debate,  and 
totaled  about  $20  billion,  as  Senators  will 
remember,  or  a  little  over.  But  the  ap- 
propriation bill  ran  close  to  $70  billion. 
The  difference  is  in  operational  mat- 
ters, maintenance,  salaries,  and  all  the 
items  of  that  kind.  We  do  not  require 
authorization  of  certain  small  arms  and 
other  matters.  It  is  the  major  hardware, 
and  research  and  development,  for  which 
authorization  is  required. 

There  Is  a  separate  authorization,  as 
a  separate  military  authorization  bill,  for 
military  construction.  There  is  still  an- 
other military  authorization  bill  now  for 
foreign  military  aid.  That  goes  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  the 
exception  of  one  item:  Southeast  Asia 
funds  are  authorized  in  the  first  bill  that 
I  mentioned.  That  is,  the  hardware  is.  It 
was  a  relatively  small  amount.  Also,  the 
operation  money  is  authorized  there  for 
that  war.  I  mean  the  aid  to  South  Korea. 
But  the  main  thing  is  the  big  author- 
ization bill  that  we  had  the  long  debate 
over,  and  then  the  foreign  relations  bill. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  think  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  we  are  including 
three  or  four  bills  in  addition  to  the  one 
I  am  trying  to  get  clarification  for  my- 
self on;  nMnely,  the  bill  that  is  before 
us,  on  the  Business  of  foreign  aid. 

As  I  gather,  assuming  the  passage  of 
a  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  consti- 
tutes the  enactment  of  a  law,  the  rules 
of  neither  House  can  ignore  the  law.  My 
question  is:  Have  we  ignored  the  law? 
Do  we  propose  to  ignore  the  law,  if  we 
now  appropriate  a  sum  in  excess  of  the 
specific  maximum  sum  provided  for  by 
the  earlier  enacted  law? 

As  I  understand  it,  in  the  case  of  mili- 
tary aid  in  the  Foreign  Aid  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills,  we  have  by 
law  said  it  shall  not  exceed  $350  million, 
in  the  authorization  bill.  We  are  now  told 
that  either  House,  by  some  rule,  can 
say,  "To  heck  with  that,  we  are  going 
to  give  them  $405  million."  What  is  the 
effect  of  the  earlier  enacted  law?  That  Is 
what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  WeU,  Mr.  President, 
the  earlier  enacted  law  sets  a  ceiling  on 
various  individual  items.  It  does  not  pre- 
tend to  set  a  celling  on  the  total  amount, 
as  a  rule. 

Mr.  HART.  Here  is  an  item:  American 
schools  and  hospitals. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  authorized. 
Mr.  HART.  It  authorizes  a  sum  lower 
than  the  report  of  the  conferees  with 
respect  to  that  specific  sum.  That  is  my 
question;   how  can  you  do  it? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  way  you  can  do  it 
is  that  you  have  two  items  for  schools 
in  there,  one  of  which  is  authorized  and 
the  other  is  not  authorized.  There  are  a 
number  of  schools  in  there  that  are  not 
authorized.  The  Senator  will  find  them 
even  in  different  places  in  the  bill.  He 
will  find  them  not  recited  in  the  bill  as 
to  those  that  are  authorized,  but  listed  in 
the  report;  but  he  will  find  them  listed 
in  the  bill  itself,  for  those  that  are  not 
authorized  and  for  which  the  Senate  gave 
its  agreement,  and  locked  them  in,  and 
for  which  the  conference  committee  has 
locked  them  up  as  far  as  this  conference 
report  is  concerned. 

We  had  a  mandate  from  the  Senate,  by 
its  vote,  to  include  them  in  the  confer- 
ence report  if  we  were  able  to  obtain 
consent  of  the  House  conferees. 

This  is  not  unusual.  It  happens  in 
practically  every  appropriation  bill.  That 
is  the  point.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know, 
by  a  great  deal,  all  about  this  appropria- 
tion field,  but  I  do  know  that  this  has 
been  happening  in  every  appropriation 
bill  of  any  size  since  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wLsh  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Florida.  He  has 
been  very  frank.  If  he  has  no  other  fine 
characteristic — and.  of  course,  he  has 
many — one  of  his  stronger  characteris- 
tics is  to  deal  frankly,  with  no  disposition 
whatever  to  conceal  or  distort  the  facts; 
and  I  think  what  he  has  said,  not  only 
today  but  also  the  other  day  when  we 
discussed  this  matter,  has  been  verj'  en- 
lightening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  we  have  order? 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  trying  to  propound  a 
question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  question  is — and 
I  think  the  Senator  has  made  it  fairly 
clear — that  while  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  our  system,  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  if  the  appropriating  bill  is 
enacted  last — which  it  usually  is,  by  tra- 
dition— takes  precedence  over  any  au- 
thorization bill  enacted  before  that  time, 
if  I  understood  the  response  we  received 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
bill  enacted  last  controls. 

In  other  words,  if  instead  of  our  en- 
acting the  authorization  bill  first,  we 
waited  imtU  the  appropriation  bill  was 
enacted,  and  then  w^e  came  along  and  set 
ceilings  on  these  items  that  were  lower 
than  the  appropriation,  tho.se  ceilings 
would  control.  Is  that  not  true?  The 
Comptroller  General  has  adopted  the 
principle  that  he  acts  on  what  is  enacted 
last  as  the  controlling  one  in  any  par- 
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tlcular  field,  does  the  SenaU>r  agre«  with 
that' 

Mr  HOLLAND  No,  what  the  Comp- 
troller General  meant  was  that  In  con- 
sidenn?  appropnation  bills  the  bill  en- 
acted l&st  was  what  controls  the  ap- 
propriation amounts  He  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  expenditure  of  funds,  and  hus 
(jMty  IS  to  .<:ee  whether  the  funds  are  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  appropri- 
ations made  That  Ls  his  duty. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Then  is  the  Sena- 
tor .saymfc  tixat  the  authorization  bill  ha.s 
no  effect  whatever  in  law.  that  it  is  a 
nullity? 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  certainly  am  not 
making  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Then  what  is  the 
net  effect? 

Mr  HOLLAND  Well  the  Senator  can 
put  any  interpretation  on  it  he  wushes. 
but  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  ?roup  that 
makes  up  the  budget  stick  by  the  au- 
thorization passed  by  Concress. 

Th£  Senator  from  Loui.-^iana  has  al- 
ready ««  clearly  .stated  that  we  have  items 
m  the  bill  put  in  by  the  House  which 
were  not  authorized,  but  were  approved 
by  the  vote  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  from 
Arkaii>a.s  voted  on  it.  However,  it  was 
done  bv  a  great  majority  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FLT-BRIGHT.  I  voted  against  the 
bill 

I  think  the  Senator  has  rendered  a 
fine  service  in  enlightening  the  Senate 
It  wa^^  quite  obvious  from  the  other  day 
that  authorization  bills  did  have  some 
force  of  law  But  now  the  Senator  has 
made  it  clear  that  they  do  not.  Ls  that  a 
fair  characterization? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly  they  are  law. 
But  they  are  not  conclusive.  And  they 
are  not  final. 

Congress  does  not  have  to  approve  any 
Item  m  the  committee  report  whether  it 
IS  authorized  or  not.  Frequently  it 
knocks  out  authorized  items. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order? 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  tiiy  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Florida,  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr  President,  early  this  year,  and  in 
years  before,  there  has  been  serious  en- 
croachment by  coinmittetts  into  the  ju- 
risdiction ot  other  committees. 

This  IS  <jI  growing  concern. 

Tonight  this  issue  has  reached  a 
climax 

Mr  Presiden'.,  I  shall  intpxluce  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  an  inquiry  and  study  of 
this  growing  encioachment  on  commit- 
tee jurisdiction. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  I  hope  that 
we  can  go  ahead  ar.d  carry  out  her  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr  MILLER  M.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  HOLL.\ND  I  yield 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President,  I  ai.k 
the  Senator  from  Florida  whether  this 
may  be  helpful.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 


gan talked  about  the  law  It  is  my  under - 
staadiim  that  we  have  been  talking,  not 
about  the  law.  but  abtiut  authorization 
bills  tJiat  have  been  passed  by  one  House 
or  the  other,  or  po.^.sibly  by  both 

I  do  n«)t  beheve  this  has  been  signed 
into  law  yet  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the 
big  questions  concerning  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  ha.s  a  uiood  point  The  authori- 
zatK.n  bill  was  approved  yesterday  and 
lias  ndt  bfen  signed  But  e\rn  if  it  had 
been.  siKnod  the  tact  is  that  there  are 
Items  m  i\\o  bill  placed  there  by  the 
Hu'ise  of  Representatives  under  its  rules 
and  sent  over  liere  which  we  approved. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  that  that  is  the 
t  ise 

It  looks  as  if  what  we  are  saying  is 
that- as  long  as  the  House  operates  luider 
Its  rules  in  such  a  way  as  to  please  us, 
we  will  accept  that  action  and  think  it 
IS  a  t;ood  operation  However,  whenever 
it  steps  on  our  toes,  we  will  not  give  to 
the  House  the  right  to  operate  under 
Its  rule.'^ 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   HOLLAND   I  yield. 

Mr  MrCLELLAN  Mr  President,  there 
came  over  from  the  House  in  the  bill 
certain  items  that  were  not  authonzed. 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Some  of  those  items 
were  for  schools 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  McCLELLAN  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, vot^d  tt5  approve  them,  did  it  not, 
when  it  passed  the  bilP 

Mr  HOLL.'KND  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  We  have  now  a  vote 
of  the  Senate  to  instruct  the  conferees 
to  take  that  out,  and  it  is  not  even  in 
conference  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  MlCLELLAN  How  are  the  con- 
ferees gom„'  to  comply?  I  just  ask  that 
question.  That  is  the  mess  we  are  In. 
We  have  the  Senate  voting  to  take  that 
out.  It  is  m  the  bill  It  is  not  and  never 
was  in  conference  It  Is  in  the  bill.  And 
because  there  is  one  item  In  disagree- 
ment that  is  in  the  same  category  and 
the  Senate  votes  to  Instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  take  it  all  out. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. .\nd  by  that  action  the  Senate  has 
claimed  it  never  followed  such  a  practice 
Itself,  when  it  did  follow  it  with  refer- 
eTice  to  some  particular  Items  in  this 
bUl. 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  vleld  on  that  point? 

Mr  HOLL.'\ND  I  yield. 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  read  the  rule  with  respect  to  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
raised.  It  is  rule  27  2.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Conferees  s'aeu\  ikji  iiLsert  in  t:ielr  report 
matter  not  cumuntied  'o  thena  by  either 
house,  nor  .shall  they  strike  from  the  bill 
matter  .igreed  to  by  both  hou-'ses. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  IS  the  rule.  And.  followmg  that 
rule,  we  followed  the  House  on  some  ol 


those  matters  that  were  not  authonzed 
Then  the  conferees  proceeded  to  go 
ahead  and  approved,  because  the  Senate 
had  given  the  conferees  tiiat  mandate 
.some  Items  we  put  m  the  bill  which  were 
not  authorized  And  Uie  House  confer- 
ees accepted  them 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
can  the  conferees  comply  now  with  liie 
Senate  i-ules  and  with  the  instructions 
that  are  in  absolutely  irreconcilable  con- 
flict? How  can  the  conferees  complv  ' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  cannot.  But,  a-  I 
have  already  .said,  I  hope  that  Christmas 
will  have  a  brainwashing  effect  on  us 
and  that  when  we  come  back  we  will 
see  things  clearly  and  see  the  monstro.s- 
ity  Uiat  we  have  created 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
served  as  a  member  of  the  conferee-  I 
did  not  know  I  was  a  conferee  until  ;u^t 
before  notice  was  given  of  the  meeting. 

I  went  to  the  chairman  and  told  him 
I  was  opposed  to  the  program,  that  I 
had  voted  against  it  for  the  past  15  years 
and  would  rather  not  serve. 

He  asked  me  to  serve. 

Tliose  conferees  who  were  there  will 
remember  that  I  simply  acquiesced  by 
keeping  silent,  very  much  so.  And  I  did 
not  .sign  the  report  because  I  intended  to 
\ote  against  the  conference  report. 

I  am  oppo.sed  to  the  whole  program 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  maybe  one  good  thing  will  come  out 
of  this  Maybe  we  can  kill  the  wliole 
foolish  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
conferees  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
not  been  m  favor  of  all  items  for  foremn 
aid.  not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator vield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  I  raise  a 
question  which,  I  suppose.  Is  in  the  nature 
of  a  parliamentary-  inqmr>'.  although  I 
do  not  see  that  we  can  do  anything  on  It 
now 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  pointed 
out  that  what  we  have  done  here  is  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 

My  question  is.  Why  did  not  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  instruct  the  Senate  that 
the  motion  pending  was  in  violation  of 
tile  rules  of  the  Senate ' 

I  would  like  someone  to  tell  me  the 
answer  to  that  question.  We  are  here. 
We  cannot  know  ever>-thing  about  this. 
Tiiat  IS  why  we  have  astute  Parlia- 
mentarians. We  have  tolerant  and  pru- 
dent Presiding  Officers,  such  as  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair.  And  here  is 
a  great  occurrence  on  the  Saturday 
night  before  Christmas.  And  we  go 
through  a  terrific  debate  and  violate  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  Presiding  Officer — and 
we  certainly  have  a  distinguished  one 
now — or  any  Parliamentarian  is  going  to 
volunteer  to  a  Senator,  paitlcularly  a 
leader  in  the  Senate,  who  makes  a  mo- 
tion that  he  is  on  unconstitutional 
grounds. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  Presiding  OfD- 
cer  taking  such  a  course. 

And  I  would  commend  the  Presldlu* 
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OfBcer  for  not  taking  such  a  position,  but 
instead  letting  the  Senate  work  its  will, 
which  it  has  done.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  that  I  am  stating  that  I  hope  we 
will  come  back  on  the  19th  of  January 
m  better  humor  and  better  able  to  see 
what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  in- 
tended to  say  that  as  a  consequence  of 
what  we  had  done  here,  I  immediately 
went  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  asked  him  not  to  submit  my  name 
again  to  serve  on  the  conference  because 
I  had  refused  to  serve. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  each  of  us 
was  tempted  to  do  that.  I  did  not  do  it 
because  I  think  we  are  bound  to  have 
some  knowled.ge  about  this  whole  com- 
plex situation  that  ought  to  be  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Senate.  So  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  concerned,  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  wants  him  to 
serve,  he  is  going  to  make  any  contribu- 
tion he  can,  and  he  understands  com- 
pletely the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  But  the  Senator  from  Florida 
wants  the  Record  to  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  while  generally  say- 
ini;  nothing,  did  make  some  very  valu- 
able comments  and  suggestions  and  gave 
."lome  excellent  advice  during  the  con- 
ference. 
I  j1eld  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  and  Mr.  MAGNU- 
SON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  this  point,  a  very  brief  one. 
I  think  it  has  been  grossly  overstated 
with  regard  to  the  instructions  that  we 
were  given.  TTiose  instructions  are  based 
upon  and  apply  only  to  those  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conference 
committee.  Under  the  rules,  those  items 
which  arc  not  in  conference  are  not  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  instruc- 
tions which  the  Senate  voted  are  appli- 
cable only  to  those  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  conference  committee, 
which  are  the  things  in  conference.  Un- 
der no  conditions  are  matters  on  which 
there  is  no  disagreement  ever  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  That  is  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  both  houses.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  disagreement 
about  that. 

The  implication  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida — it  is  not  only  an  implication  but 
a  .statement — that  we  have  committed  a 
monstrosity  is  sheer  nonsense,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  that  word  in  a  most 
friendly  manner;  because  the  conferees 
are  not  seized,  one  might  say,  of  those 
matters  not  in  disagreement.  The  con- 
ference is  appointed  not  to  give  approval 
or  deal  with  those  things  about  which 
there  is  no  difference.  The  only  items  the 
conference  has  jurisdiction  over  are 
thoye  about  which  there  is  a  difference, 
and  those  items  the  Senator  Is  talking 
about  as  being  locked  in  are  those  about 
fthich  there  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  instructions  do 
not  apply  to  those  matters  about  which 
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the  conference  committee  is  not  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senate  sweeps 
under  the  rug  the  things  that  it  has  done 
which  violate  the  principle  that  is  an- 
nounced here  and  leaves  to  the  conferees 
only  a  fixed  amoimt  of  things,  and  the 
Senator  knows  that  there  were  things  in 
this  bill  not  authorized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Those  items  are  not 
in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  they  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  not  in  con- 
ference, either.  That  is  double  talk.  To 
say  that  the  instructions  are  a  mon- 
strosity is  not  correct  at  all. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  given  the  Sen- 
ate a  great  deal  of  valuable  information. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  my  25  years  in  this 
body  that  any  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  been  frank  enough 
to  get  up  and  say  that  the  work  of  the 
authorizing  committees  is  of  very  little 
significance;  that  it  is  tentative  at  best; 
that  it  certainly  is  not  the  law,  and  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can  do  as 
it  pleases  and  how  it  pleases ;  that  it  can 
put  in  anything  it  likes,  and  that  is  the 
law,  and  there  is  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it.  I  applaud  the  Senator  for  his 
candor.  This  is  very  educational  for  the" 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  for  the 
public. 

Many  of  us  who  spend  our  time  on  so- 
called  legislative  matters  ought  to  know 
this.  This  is  an  enlightening  develop- 
ment— and  I  certainly  do  not  criticize  the 
Senator  from  Florida  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber. 

Less  than  100  years  ago,  we  did  not 
have  this  division  between  legislative  and 
appropriation  fimctions.  The  same  com- 
mittee did  the  examination  of  a  matter 
and  approved  it.  I  suspect  that  as  a  result 
of  what  we  have  learned  here  today,  there 
may  be  a  move  to  go  back,  perhaps,  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  and  to  have 
those  committees  which  spend  long  hours 
investigating,  examining  witnesses,  and 
passing  on  policy  matters — and  we 
thought  we  had  been  making  significant 
decisions — participate  in  the  appropriat- 
ing process,  too. 

Only  one-quarter  of  our  Members  have 
all  the  power  to  determine  matters  of 
significance.  I  am  not  trying  to  challenge 
the  committee  at  all.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  I  suspect  the  other  75  Members  will 
be  suppliant  to  the  committee  and  ask  to 
share  in  the  responsible  exercise  of  power 
that  is  now  confined  to  24  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

What  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
done  is  to  give  us  a  liberal  education  on 
the  facts  of  the  matter  as  to  where  the 
influence  really  is  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House. 

With  respect  to  the  House,  of  course, 
he  puts  it  in  a  different  way.  He  says 
"the  rules  of  the  House."  We  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  rules  of  the  House.  It  is 
the  results  we  are  interested  in.  It  is 
what  finally  happens.  When  everything  is 
cleared  away  and  the  bill  is  passed,  what 
is  the  result?  I  could  not  care  less  what 
their  rules  are. 

They  have  a  situation  in  which  they 
can  go  to  the  Rules  Committee,  and  they 


can  get  any  rule  they  like.  They  get  a 
rule  that  prohibits  any  Member  of  that 
body  from  even  offering  an  amendment. 
They  get  a  rule  that  says  this  bill,  being 
of  the  greatest  importance,  involving 
perhaps  $50  billion  or  $70  billion,  must  be 
passed  in  2  hours  and  with  no  amend- 
ments. They  get  closed  rules;  they  get 
any  kind  of  rules  they  like.  They  get  rules 
suspending  the  rules.  They  get  a  rule  out 
of  the  Rules  Committee  that  suspends 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and  there  is 
nothing  any  Member  of  the  House  can  do. 
They  have  created  a  situation  in  which 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  can  do  anything  they 
like.  It  does  not  matter  what  any  other 
committee  does. 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  only  one  bill  with  which  to 
deal.  If  you  abolish  the  foreign  aid  bill — 
and  when  I  say  "foreign  aid."  it  is  only 
title  I  of  this  bill.  This  bill  has  four  titles, 
I  believe.  The  one  we  are  really  con- 
cerned with — the  only  one  I  have  been 
concerned  with — is  title  I.  The  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  only  that  bill.  If 
It  did  not  have  that,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  the  committee  to  exist.  So, 
naturally,  they  make  a  business  of  it. 
They  spend  most  of  the  year  working  on 
it.  This  year  they  had  irmumerable  hear- 
ings. They  reported  it  only  about  6  weeks 
ago.  They  rewrote  the  whole  bill  which 
the  Senate  committee  refused  to  accept. 
We  simply  dealt  with  the  items  in  exist- 
ing law.  But,  In  any  event,  we  now  find 
out  their  efforts  did  not  amount  to  a 
hill  of  beans,  that  the  year's  work  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
went  down  the  drain  when  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  acted. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
has  told  us.  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  think  he 
'.s  a  hundred  percent  correct.  I  think  this 
Is  the  basis  for  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  said,  we  must  take  a  new 
look  at  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  all  the  kind  things  he  said.  And  may 
I  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  picture  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  as  a  suppliant  coming 
anywhere,  because  he  is  too  fine  an  ad- 
vocate and  too  highly  educated  a  man 
and  too  aggressive  In  stating  what  he 
believes  in — and  I  want  him  always  to 
be  that  way. 

The  committee  can  recommend 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Which  committee? 
Mr.   HOLLAND.   The   Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  100  Members  of  the  Senate  can 
always  refuse  to  follow  the  committee's 
recommendations,  whether  those  recom- 
mendations are  on  matters  that  are  au- 
thorized or  on  matters  that  are  not  au- 
thorized. The  full  membership  of  the 
Senate  does  that  repeatedly,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Ls  completely 
within  his  rights  in  seeking  to  have  cut 
out  of  any  appropriations  bill  any  item, 
whether  authorized  or  not,  that  is  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  So  it  is  the  Sen- 
ate and  not  its  Appropriations  Commit- 
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tee,  nor  Its  legislative  committee,  that  In 
the  last  InsUnce  has  the  say  and  does 
the  speaklni?  for  the  Senate 

r  would  not  want  to  sio  unchallenged 
the  statement  of  my  dlstinguLshed  friend 
that  the  24-member  committee  has  or 
arrogates  to  itself  any  Kreat  authority 
It  does  not  have  it  All  we  can  do  is  rec- 
ommend, after  studyinK.  and  that  is 
what  we  do:  and  we  recommend  mostly 
authorized  items:  I  said  awhile  a«o  over 
90  percent  of  the  time — I  think  it  la  near- 
er 99  percent—  the  amounts  recom- 
mended have  been  included  In  authoriza- 
tion bills. 

We  do  not  always  stick  to  the  exact 
amoimt.  Sometimes  we  go  over  and  some- 
times we  ito  under. 

Mr   FULBRIGHT   That  is  rlKht. 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  has  voted 
literally  hundreds  of  times  in  his  able 
career  m  the  Senate  for  appropriation 
bills  which  were  over  the  authorization 
bill.  I  think  we  all  understand  each  other 
In  perfectly  good  humor  I  hope  we  will 
be  in.  better  humor  when  we  return  In 

JanuAT/ 

If  anyone  wants  w  consider  changina; 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  so  that  we  change 
also  the  rules  of  'he  House,  I  would  be 
glad  to  .see  how  lie  ij;oes  about  It. 

Mr  MAGNTJSON  Mr  Prrsident.  I  ri.se 
to  clarify  the  record  Tlie  Senator  from 
Florida  stated  that  hundreds  of  times 
we  appropnate  money  over  the  author- 
ization He  mentioned  that  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill  we  appropriated  money  that 
was  not  authorized.  I  do  not  Icnow  that 
we  did  that  ;n  the  bill,  but  If  the  Sena- 
tor can  show  me  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  HOLLA.ND    I  would  be  ulad  to 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  clarified  his  position  a  little 
I  think  that  leRally  he  might  be  correct 
but  I  would  not  want  anyone  to  think 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
wiUy-nillv   Ignores   authorizations 

Mr  HOLLAND  It  does  not. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  It  does  not.  We  al- 
way.s  put  in  the  proviso: 

P'cuidt-d  that  '.he  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  on  the  enactment  of  the  law 
of  •  •  • 

W^iatever  the  legislation  is. 

Mr  HOLL.\ND  Yes,  and  there  is  in 
this  bill  an  item 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  have  not  yielded 
the  floor 

Mr  HOLLAND  There  are  two  or  three 
items  there  that  are  not  authonzed 

Mr  MAGNUSON  What  I  am  trj-ing 
to  say  1.^  'hat  the  Senator  from  Florida 
made  it  a  Utt'p  clearer  when  he  said  that 
99  percent  of  the  time  we  stick  with  the 
authorization 

Mr  HOLLAND  Oi  course,  we  do. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  When  we  have  a  bill 
like  mdependent  offices  or  Labor-HEW 
where  there  are  .hundreds  of  items  there 
might  be  something  In  there  some  small 
amount,  but  any  time  It  geus  into  four 
figures  the  Senator  will  find  it  is  asked. 
"Is  this  authorized''"  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor has  heard  that  asked  many  times.  I 
have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  a  long  time,  longer  than 
the  Senatyjr  from  Flonda  We  have  Iwth 
been  on  the  committee  perhaps  too  long 

The  e.xpert  is  m  the  Chamber,  aiso  He 
has  been  on  the  committee  for  a  long 


time.  I  would  not  want  any  Implication 
that  in  the  Committee  on  Approprlatiorvs 
we  wtUy-nilly  appropriate  money  hun- 
dred.'- of  times  which  has  not  been  au- 
thorized. We  put  the  .same  proviso  in 
nearly  every  bill  we  have.  The  best  ex- 
ample was  tonight  when  the  House 
message  came  over  and  stated  that  the 
Hriu.se  autiionzed  OEO  Our  appropria- 
tion in  HEW  IS  condition  on  authoriza- 
tion. I  hope  we  will  not  run  into  any  im- 
plication of  that  .sort.  That  is  why  I 
voted  for  the  amendment.  Otherwise  we 
would  be  savnng,  'What  is  Hie  use  of  hav- 
ing ■luthonzations''" 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr  M.AGNUSON.  We  might  just  as 
well  foru'et  about  them. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON   I  yield. 

Mr  DODD  What  Is  the  use,  to  per- 
form the  same  function  if  you  are  going 
to  ixave  the  appropriation?  Why  can  it 
not  all  be  done  at  once? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  It  used  to  be  that 
wav 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  When  was  it 
changed?  It  was  not  100  years  ago? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  ParUamen- 
tarian.  not  the  present  Parliamentarian, 
said  iie  thought  it  was  about  1886  but  he 
did  not  want  to  be  held  to  that. 

.Mr  MAGNUSON.  Maybe  we  could  go 
ba<.'k  to  that 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  may  be 
appropriate. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  How  many  times 
have  I  heard  in  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce what  we  .see  In  this  bill? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr. 
Ellunder'  is  an  expert  on  these  mat- 
ters I  do  not  want  the  Implication  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  goes 
around  and  says.  "We  do  nut  care  about 
authorizations:  we  aic  going  to  appro- 
priate this  or  that." 

I  voted  for  this  bill  because  I  think 
it  is  time  thHt  it  was  determined  wheth- 
er we  can  legally  do  this  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Flonda  has  a  point.  How- 
ever, we  liad  fjett^^r  adopt  a  policy.  When 
the  legislative  committees  work  on  some- 
thin;,'  and  decide  on  .somethmg  that 
should  be  tliereiling. 

I  will  .^ay  that  99  percent  of  the  time 
what  he  .said  is  true. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr  HART.  If  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Hou.ses  In  June  pass  a 
law  and  through  the  processes  of  Con- 
gre.s.s  It  becomes  a  law  that  there  is  au- 
thorized not  to  exceed  $1  million  for 
the  operation  of  a  department,  and  six 
or  .se\en  line  items  of  functions,  can  the 
Committee  on  .Appropri£.tions  in  Octo- 
ber come  111  and  .say.  "We  recommend 
X  more  dollars  '  and  then  somebody 
says,  ■Either  House  can  go  ahead  on  it." 
What  •■ffoct  would  our  action  m  Jmie 
have '  That  is  what  I  am  tn-ing  to  find 
out. 

Mr  MAGNU.SON.  Legally  if  we  ap- 
propriated more  than  that  and  the  Sen- 
ate approved  of  it,  that  is  it. 

Mr  HART  Is  it  repealed  by  implica- 
tion of  the  June  action?  Is  that  what 
we  are  saying  to  ourselves? 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  it,  but  we  do 
not  do  It.  If  we  approve  of  it,  that  is  it. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senate  will  approve  of 
it. 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  gotten  a  feeling 
from  the  discussion  that  what  we  said 
in  June  should  not  bother  us  in  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  wants  to 
do  that  and  go  hog  wild.  They  do  not  do 
that.  I  do  know  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  we  have  appropriated  in  the  last 
15  years,  but  I  guess  there  would  not  be 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  that  amount 
that  was  over  the  authorization. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  already  mentioned 
the  $4  billion  that  was  appropriated  and 
not  authorized  in  the  Foreign  AssLstarii  e 
Act 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Foreign  Assist- 
ance .^ct  in  1951. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  still  I  venture 
to  say  that  it  would  not  be  more  tlian 
one-tenth  of  1  percent.  But  if  both 
Houses  approve,  no  one  can  sue  us  or  put 
us  in  jail.  Tlie  bill  goes  down  to  the 
Treasury  and  they  say  to  pay  it  and  ;t  is 
paid. 

I  think  this  debate  has  brought  out 
some  very  important  matters.  Maybe  we 
should  take  a  long  look  at  tliis  matter  to 
see  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  I.as 
told  us  the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  According  to  the 
Magnuson  plan  we  should  have  a  focal 
year  and  only  appropriate  what  is 
authonzed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
agreement  that  the  debate  that  was  iiad 
here  for  the  last  2  hours  has  been  \ery 
educational.  I  am  verj-  hopeful  that  .^ome 
rules  and  regulations  can  be  worked  out 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House. 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  B'i'RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  Senators, 
there  will  be  r.o  further  rollcall  votes 
tonight,  no  further  votes,  and  no  further 
busLne.ss.  But  so  that  everyone  will  be 
sure,  I  make  the  following  request. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
MONDAY.   DECEMBER   22.    1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tonight,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  91  ST 
CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  the  clerk  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  make  a  summary  of  all  of 
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the  appropriation  bills  enacted  by 
Congress,  which  would  include  those  in 
conference.  I  did  this  in  order  to  give  an 
Idea  to  the  Senate  of  how  much  has  been 
appropriated  and  a  comparison  of  the 


amounts  agreed  to  with  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  each  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation    of    all    appropriation    bills 


handled  during  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  PRINT] 

ACTIONS  ON   BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  91ST  CONG.,  FIRST  SESS.  AS  OF  DEC.  ?0,  1%9 

IDoPS  not  Include  any  'back-door"  type  budget  authority:  or  any  permanent  (Federal  or  trust)  authority,  under  earlier  or  '  permanent"  law.i  without  further  or  annual  action  by  the  Congress) 


Bill  and  fiscal  year 
(1) 


Budget  requests 

considered  by 

House 

(2) 


Approved  by 
House 

(3) 


Budget  requests 

considered  by 

Senate 

(4) 


Approved  by 
Senate 

(5) 


Amounts  agreed 
to  in  conference 

(6) 


(-I-)  or  (— ),  con- 
ference amounts 
compared  with 
budget  requests  to 
Senate 

O) 


3    Ir 


Bills  for  fiscal  1970: 

i    Treasury-Post  Office  (H  R  11582)(nelof  estimated  postal  revenues 

appropriated) 

(Memoranda:  Total,  including  authorizations  out  of  postal 

funds) 

:.  Agriculture  (H,R.  11612).... 

Independent  oftices-HUD  (H.R.  12307)  (including  1971  advance)... 

(Fiscal  vear  1970  amounts  only) 

Interior  (H.R.  12781) 

Slate,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  (H.R.  12964). 

Labor-HEW  (H  R   13111) 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only) 

Lefislative(HR.  13763).. 

Public  worKs  (and  AEC)(H  R   14159) 

(Military  construction  (H  R   14751)... 

Transportation  (HR   14794)  (including  1971  advances) 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only) 

District  of  Columbia  (H.R.  14916)  (Federal  funds) 

(District  of  Columbia  funds) 

Defense(H.R.  15090) 

foreign  assistance  (H.R.  15149)... 

Supplemental  (H  R.  15209) 


J2. 314. 714, 000        $2,272,332,000        $2,314,714,000        $2,280,195,000        $2,276,232,000  -$38,482,00 


Total,  these  bills  — 
As  to  fiscal  1970. 
As  to  fiscal  1971. 


(8.821, 

6.967, 

15,380, 

(15,205, 

1.390. 

2,475, 

16, 495, 

(16.495. 

311, 

4,203, 

1.917, 

2.090, 

(1,840. 

228, 

(751, 

75,278, 

3,679, 

298. 


727, 000) 

562,  050 

413,600 

413,600) 

096,500 

704.600 

237,700 

237, 700) 

374,273 

978, 000 

300,000 

473.630 

473,630) 

842. 000 

575,  300) 

200, 000 

554,000 

547,261 


(8,779, 

6,806, 

14,909, 

(14,734, 

1,374, 

2,335, 

17,573, 

(17,573, 

284, 

4,505, 

1,450, 

2, 095, 

(1,875, 

188, 

(683, 

69,960. 

2,608, 

244, 


345.  000) 
655.000 
089.  000 
089, 000) 
286,700 
634,200 
602,  700 
502, 700) 
524, 057 
446,500 
559,  GOO 
019,630 
019,630) 
691 , uOO 
106,300) 
048,  000 
020,  COO 
225, 933 


(8,821, 

7,237, 

15,512, 

(15,337, 

1.390. 

2,475, 

19,834, 

(18,608, 

372, 

4,203, 

1,917, 

2, 090, 

(1,840, 

228, 

(752, 

75,278, 

3, 679, 

:i4. 


727,030) 

(3,787, 

562, 050 

7.642, 

969, 600 

M4.985, 

969, 600) 

2(14,985, 

856, 500 

1,382, 

704,600 

2,332, 

125,700 

21.363, 

125,700) 

(20.245, 

152,949 

342, 

978,000 

4,993. 

300,  000 

1.603, 

472,630 

2.147, 

473,630) 

(1,947, 

842,  000 

173, 

944.300) 

(657, 

200.  000 

69,  322, 

564,000 

2,718, 

597,852 

296. 

,  208. 000) 
797,650 
449, 000 
449, 000) 
766,900 
354, 700 
391,700 
811.700) 
310.817 
428, 500 
446.  000 
152,630 
152,630) 
547.000 
064, 600) 
656,  000 
785,  000 
877.318 


(8,783.245. 

7,488,903. 

15,111,870, 

(15,111,870, 

1,380,375. 

2.354,432, 

19,747.153, 

(19,747.153. 

344, 326. 

4.756.007, 

1.560,456, 

2.143.738, 

(1,929,738, 

168.510. 

(650,  249. 

69,640,568. 

2,558,910. 

278.281, 


OOC) 

150 

500 

500) 

300 

700 

200 

200) '( 

817 

500 

000 

630 

630) 

000 

600) 

000 

000 

318 


(-38 

■  l-A 

-401 

(-226 

-10 

-121, 

<  -86, 

1,139, 

-27, 

--552, 

-356, 

+  53, 

(-r89 

-60, 

(-102, 

-5,637. 

-1.120. 

-36, 


482, 000) 
341.100 
099, 100 
099,100) 
481,200 
271,900 
972.500) 
027, 500 
826, 130 
029, 502 
844,000 
265, 000 
265.  000) 
332.  000 
694,700) 
632,000 
654,  000 
316,534 


132.607.007.614 
425. 000,  000 


126,213,133,720 
395,  000.  000 


135,200,040,881 
1,651,000,000 


130,317,578,215 
1,317,580,000 


129,595.765,115 
214.000,000 


-5.604.275,766 
-1,437,000.000 


Total,  1970  bills  including  1971  amounts... 

Bill',  l"r  fiscal  1%9: 

,    Unemployment  compensation  (H,J.  Res.  414) 

."    Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (H.J.  Res.  584)..  

;    :J  supplemental  (H  R,  11400) 

Release  of  reserves  (under  Public  Law  90-364) 


133.032.007.614      126.608,133,720      136,851,040,881       131,635,158,215      129,809.765,115      -7,041.275.766 


$36,  000. 000 

>  1,  000.  000, 000 

4, 364, 006.  956 

(82, 463,  000) 


$36.  000,  000 
'  1,000,000,000 
3.783.212  766 
(82.766.000) 


$36,  000.  000 
3  1,000,000.000 
4.814.305,334 
(79,999,000) 


$36.  000, 000 

'  1.000.000.000 

4,459.669,644 

(80,230.000) 


$36,000,000  . 
s  1.000.000.000 
4,352.357,644 
(80,230,000) 


-$461,947,690 

(-^231,000) 


Total.  1969  bills 

.  Jlive  totals  tor  the  session. 


5,400,006,956         4,819.212.766  5,850,305.334  5.495,669.644         5,388,357.644  -461.947,699 


138.432.014,570      131,427,346.486      142,701,346,215      137,130,827.859      135,198,122,759      -7,503,223,456 


'  lijund  amounts,  the  revised  (April)  budget  tor  fiscal  1970  tentatively  estimated  total  new 
ti.i<el  (ohhgational)  authority  tor  1970  at  $219  600,000,000  gross  ($205,900,000  000  net  of  certain 
o-'s.-t;  rriade  lor  budget  summary  purposes  only),  of  whict>  about  $80,700,000,000  would  become 
a,8  3tiip  through  so-called  permanent  authorizations,  without  further  action  by  Congress,  and 
86  .1,:  S..iS. 900. 000,000  would  require  "current"  action  by  Congress  (mostly  in  the  appropriation 
tils)  •'•ISO,  the  April  'evie*  of  the  budget  contemplates  budget  requests  (or  advance  fiscal  1971 
luno  rii  m  4  items  totdling  $1,661,000,000. 

•Reflects  reduction  of  $175  000.000  for  Appalachian  highway  program  tor  1970 and  $175,000,000 
for  aa.a-ice  funding  lor  1971  Authorization  act  provided  for  contract  authority  in  lieu  of  new 
oblifstional  authority,  with  payments  lor  liquidation  to  be  appropriated  later. 


•Shitted  from  fiscal  1970  budget,  a  portion  of  which  is  technically  classified  in  the  budget  as 
"liquidation  of  contract  authorization"  rather  than  as  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 

'  Although  a  reduction  in  the  budget  estimate  of  $86,972,500  is  reflected  in  the  total  column 
of  the  bill.  It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  budget  estimate  column  to  the  Senate  includes  $1,226,- 
000.000  advance  funding  lor  ESEA  title  I  for  1971  whereas  none  of  these  funds  were  included  m 
the  conference  agreement  Deducting  the  $1,226,000,000,  from  the  budget  estimate  column  gives 
a  comparison  tor  fiscal  year  1970  only  and  reflects  the  conference  agreement  over  the  budget 
estimates  in  the  amount  of  $1,139,027  500 


Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  among 
Other  things,  the  table  shows  new  obli- 
gational authority  totaling  $135,198,122.- 
759  made  available  during  this  session. 
The  amount  is  $7,503,223,456  below  the 
budu't  estimates  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Included  in  this  total  reduction 
under  the  budget  is  an  item  of  $1,226 
million  advance  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1971  lor  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
catio.n  Act  which  was  denied  by  the 
Coni^ress. 

The  figures  listed  above  include  the 
conference  agreement  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill.  The  President  has  Informed 
the  Congress  that  he  intends  to  veto  this 
bill  Following  notification  to  the  Con- 
fires^  of  the  President's  Intention  of  veto- 
ing the  bill,  the  Senate  included  in  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  bill  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  permit  the  Depart- 
ments and  agencies,  for  which  there  are 
no  appropriations  enacted,  to  continue 
operations  through  January  30,  1970. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Congress 
has  deferred  action  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  Labor-HEW  biU  until  Con- 
gress returns  In  January. 


Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  all  these 
appropriations,  the  figures  will  not  be 
changed  very  much,  depending  on  what 
the  conferees  will  do  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  but  the  total  amount  will  be  under 
the  budget  by  at  least  $7  Vz  billion. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
DECEMBER  22.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjourmnent  lu.til 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  ne.xt. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  7 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.  i  the  Senate 
adjourned,  until  Monday,  December  22. 
1969.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  December  20,  1969: 

National  Highwat  Satety  Bureau 

Douglas  William  Toms,  of  Washington,  to 
be  Director  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau. 


Department  op  DcrENSE 
Gardiner  Luttrell  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10. 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  James  W.  Wilson.  520-*4-0902FR. 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Eugene  P.  Wilkinson,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Vice  Adm.  Arnold  F.  Schade,  U.S.  Navy. 
for  appointment  as  Navy  senior  member  of 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations,  pursuant  to  title  30,  United  States 
Code,  section  711. 

In  the  Army 
The  nominations  beginning  Arthur  C.  Har- 
ris, Jr.,  to  be  UeutenRnt  colonel,  and  ending 
Juan  G.  Santiago  Rljos,  to  b«  second  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
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the   3*nate    .ind    appeared    in    the   C^ingms- 
sioNAL   Rbcord  on  December  8.    1969 

DiPi-oMATic   »N0  Foreign   Service 

The  u.'mlnatlons  betclnnlnK  Thomas  D   Mc- 

K.eman.  to  be  a  consular  ofBcer  of  the  United 

States     'jt     America,     and     endlnsf     Mitchell 

Stvnia,   to  be  consular   officer  of   the  United 


States  of  Amerlctt.  which  uomlnatlons  were 
received  by  "he  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoNGEESSioNAL  RECORD  on  December  10.  1969. 
U  S  Attorket 
J  imes  I.  Brnwnlni?.  Jr  of  California,  to 
be  U  S  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years. 


US.  Marshals 

Lee  R  Owen,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Lynn  A  Davis,  of  Arkan8a.8.  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Safarrfay,  December  20,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev  Jack  P  Lowndes.  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church.  Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the 
foUowinK  prayer; 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  a  Sav- 
iour, ichich  is  Christ  the  Lord —Luke 
2:  11. 

As  the  Chrlstmaa  season  approaches, 
our  hearts  soften  in  the  ■a\ow  of  the  love 
and  light  that  shines  so  brightly  still  from 
the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  Cause  this 
blessed  influence  not  only  to  soften  our 
heanis_}}ut  to  cleanse  them  of  sin  and 
selfishness  and  to  strengthen  them  for 
the  tasks  and  duties  of  this  all-Important 
hour.  Help  Christ  and  His  way  of  life 
and  peace  be  in  the  center  of  our  hearts 
and  not  crowded  Into  a  comer.  Bowing 
now  in  the  presence  of  our  hvmg  Lord, 
give  us  reverence  for  Thee  and  the  life 
entrusted  to  us.  Help  us  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  honesty  In  speech  and  thought. 
Nourish  in  us  the  desire  to  seek  and  find 
the  truth  about  our  world,  about  our- 
selves, and  above  all  about  Thee.  May 
there  be  no  lowering  of  our  highest 
Christmas  standard.s  as  we  celebrate  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  but  rather  an  exalting  of 
them  durinii  this  holiday  season 

Enable  us  to  respond  at  this  Christmas 
.season  with  love  for  the  loveless,  hope 
for  the  hopeless,  and  the  joy  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away 

Now  w?  pray  especially  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  91st  Congrpss  as  they  ap- 
proach the  end  of  this  session  After 
mcnth.s  of  labor  and  struggle  with  most 
unportant  matters,  many  are  weary — 
mve  them  rest.  Some  are  anxious  and 
troubled— give  grace  sufQcient  for  every 
need.  Some  are  tempted — give  .strength 
to  resist  and  overcome 

Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in 
all  generations  and  our  .sure  defense 
today  Whether  here  or  elsewhere,  abide 
in  us  all  and  3ive  us  Thy  peace  In  the 
name  of  Chri.st  we  pray    .\men 


THE  JOLTRNAL 


The   Journal   of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


VfESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

.\  mess'iee  from  the  Senate  bv  Mr.  Ar- 
rineton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  without  amend- 
ment a  joint  resolution  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  J  Ret  764.  Joint  .-esolutlon  to  authorize 
approprl.vtlona  for  expenses  of  the  Presi- 
dents Council  on  Youth  Opportunity 

H  Con  Res  473  Concurrent  resolution 
aulhoriaing  ihe  Cleric  of  the  House  to  make  a 


correction  in  the  enrollment  of  the  blU  (H  R. 
14751  I 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  14733  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  .Service  Act  to  extend  the  program  of 
assistance  for  health  s«r^•lces  for  domestic 
migrant  agricultural  workers  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hoases  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
14580)  entitled  'An  act  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  to  achieve  economic 
development  within  a  framework  of  dem- 
ocratic economic,  social,  and  political  in- 
stitutions, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H.R. 
147.T1 '  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes  " 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  re;xjrt  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
vote>  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
inetit-s  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14794  •  entitled  An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  hau  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested: 

S  1933  An  .%ct  to  provide  for  Federal  rail- 
road safety,  hazardous  materials  control  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  of  a  joint 
resolution,  of  the  Senate,  of  the  following 
title 

S  J  Res  154.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  uf  January  of  each  year  as  National 
Blood  Donor  Month 

The  me.s.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Secretary  be  directed  to  return  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  its  message  in- 
forming the  Senate  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  9634)  entitled  "An  act 


to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  order  to  improve  and  make  more 
effective  the  Veterans'  Administration 
program  of  sharing  specialized  medical 
resources."  in  compliance  with  a  reque.st 
of  the  House  for  the  return  thereof. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  344) 

Abbrt  Edwards.  Calif  May 

.\dams  Esch  Miller.  Calif 

Alexander  Evln^i.  Tenn  Montgomery 

Andrews.  Ala  Fallor.  Morse 

Ashbrook  Klndley  Mos« 

Ashler  I'l'h  O'Neal  Ga 

liarliK  Kisher  Ottlnner 

Bell   Calif.  Fulton   Tcnn  Pepper 

Berry  aallai?her  Poage 

BevtU  Ooldwater  Powell 

Blanton  ('ray  Purcell 

B.pPln,'  Oreen.  Oreg  QuUlen 

Brasfo  Orlfflth.s  Rees 

Brock  Hall  ReUel 

Cahlll  Halpern  RMStenkowskl 

Carey  Harrliittton  St  Oermaln 

Cellar  Hastlni;s  Sanilman 

Chisholm  Havs  .Soheuer 

Clancy  Hi^bert  Slsk 

Clark  Jnrmaii  Snyder 

Clay  J' !ias  Sfpl'er.  Ariz. 

Colllpr  Klrwun  Stephens 

C:)!lli;s  Kleppe  .S:>ikes 

C^nyers  Kluc.-viiskl  .Stilllvan 

Corman  LiitidKret)e  T\;nney 

Cowger  LaTla  Watklns 

CunnlnKham      Lipscomb  Wldnall 

Dawson  Lone.  La  Williams 

Detn  Lowensteln  Wilson.  Bob 

Derwinskl  Lukens  Wr'Jiht 

Du'^.s  McClory  Wyriler 

Eckhardt  Martin  Zlon 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  337 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PERSONAL  EXPL^XNATION 

I  Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  civen 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.' 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. December  15.  when  the  House 
unanimously  passed  H.R.  15095.  T  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  Chamber 
attending  a  meeting  between  a  delega- 
tion from  my  district  and  an  official  or 
one  of  our  Federal  agencies.  Had  I  bee" 
present.  I  would  have  joined  my  col- 
leagues in  voting  for  this  bill.  I  would  like 
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the  Record  to  show  how  I  would  have 
voted  on  this  legislation. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

I  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  December  3. 
1969.  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  indicated  there  would  be  no  legis- 
lative business  before  the  House  on 
Thursday,  December  4,  1969.  This  was 
due  to  the  withdrawal  of  legislation 
from  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Consequently,  I  scheduled  conferences 
at  my  Pittsburgh  office  for  Thursday. 
December  4,  1969,  and  arranged  for  con- 
sultations with  citizens  and  groups  about 
their  problems — legislation,  appoint- 
ments, and  so  forth. 

This  arrangement  saved  these  people 
from  having  to  come  to  Washington, 
DC.  to  see  me.  and  gave  them  the  op- 
portunity for  a  personal  interview.  I  like 
to  take  care  of  the  needs,  and  follow  the 
recommendations  of  my  constituents 
wlicre  I  can. 

Several  Members  who  did  not  return  to 
sene  their  districts,  but  remained  in 
Washington,  called  two  quorums.  There- 
fore. I  missed  two  quorums,  roUcalls 
No  302  and  No.  303  because  of  my  offi- 
cial duties  at  my  Pittsburgh  office.  These 
quorums  were  unexpected  even  by  the 
leadership. 


POOR  LIGHTING  IN  THE  OLD 
SUPREME  COURT  CHAMBER 

'  Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. i 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  for  11  years 
and  have  participated  in  numerous 
HoiKse-Senate  conferences  in  the  Old  Su- 
preme Court  Chamber.  The  lighting  in 
thi.s  antiquated  chamber  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  and  was  Wghlighted  several 
day?  ago  that  because  of  the  lack  of  il- 
lumination a  Member  of  the  other  body 
complained  that  he  could  not  read  the 
dollar  figures  in  a  bUl  under  considera- 
tion Accordingly,  I  am  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  letter  that  I 
have  just  delivered  to  the  Speaker's  of- 
fice: 

Washington.  D.C, 

Oecem'ber  20, 1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  .McCormack. 
Spealcrr  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Capitol. 

Dear  Mh.  Speaker:  As  we  approcich  the 
closing  days  of  this  flrst  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
5n  two  Appropriations  Committee  confer- 
ences, held  m  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Cham- 
ber Tlie  fate  of  many  billions  of  dollars  Is 
being  decided  In  those  historic  surround- 
ing.?, but  I  would  hazard  the  guess  that  we 
&re  doing  our  work  by  considerably  less 
and.epower  than  llltimlnated  it  during  the 
:9th  century.  It  is  essential  that  we  be  able 
■■3  read  the  small  print — especially  the  small- 
er dollar    figures — and,    with    the    present 


Inadequate  lighting  system  this  poses  an  eye- 
stralnlng  problem. 

Accordingly,  I  respectfully  request  that 
you  have  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  make 
arrangements  for  an  adequate  lighting  sys- 
tem for  the  benefit  of  the  many  conferences 
which  are  held  In  this  chamber.  I  recognize 
and  respect  the  desire  to  preserve  the  room 
for  Its  historic  significance,  but  I  am  certain 
temporary  fixtures  could  easily  be  installed 
for  conference  purposes  and  would  cost 
a  mere  pittance  and  perhaps  save  the  tax- 
payers billions. 

At  this  point,  I  feel  something  like  the 
man  In  Lincoln's  anecdote  who  prayed,  "Oh, 
Lord,  give  us  a  little  more  light  and  a  little 
less  noise." 

With   warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Minshall. 

Member  of  Congress. 


RINGING  OF  TWO  BELLS  ON  VOTES 
AND  THREE  BELLS  ON  STRAIGHT 
QUORUM  CALLS 

(Mr.  HUTCHINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  suggestion  to  make.  Since  Mem- 
bers are  no  longer  required  to  "qualify" 
to  vote  on  record  rollcalls,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  further  need  to  differen- 
tiate between  "two-bell"  and  "three-bell" 
votes. 

I  therefore  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  signal  system  be  changed  and  that 
two  bells  be  used  for  every  vote  and 
three  bells  signal  only  straight  quorum 
calls. 


I'AKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1967  the  United  States  produced  17,- 
098,000  short  tons  of  meat,  more  than  any 
other  country.  This  amounted  to  21.6 
percent  of  the  world's  total  production. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
15149,  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,   1970 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
15149)  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  At  what  point  is  it  in 
order  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  conference  report? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
In  response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  such 
a  point  of  order  would  be  in  order  after 
the  reading  of  the  report  or  the  gentle- 
man can  reserve  a  point  of  order  now 


before  the  reading  of  the  statement  ac- 
companying the  report. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  a 

point  of  order  on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

Illinois  reserves  a  point  of  order  on  the 

conference  report. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
pentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  with  reference  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man ) ,  if  in  the  event  the  point  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  is  not 
sustained,  I  would  like  to  have  some  as- 
surance from  the  gentleman  that  we 
v.-ould  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  problems  contained  in  the 
repwrt — problems  which  many  of  us  find 
with  this  conference  report.  We  had  but 
veiy  little  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
matters  at  the  time  the  original  bill  was 
considered.  I  assume  the  subcommittee 
chairman  will  indulge  us  in  that  respect? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  under  the  rules  on 
the  conference  report  the  gentleman 
managing  the  bill  is  given  1  hour,  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  usually 
have  priority  on  that  time. 

I  shall,  in  explaining  the  bill,  try  to 
answer  brief  questions  with  brief  an- 
swers. I  hope  after  I  have  explained  the 
conference  report  that  there  will  be  no 
need  for  the  gentleman  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions. In  other  words,  I  am  not  going  to 
cross  any  bridges  until  I  get  to  them. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  conference  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 19,  1969.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  that  portion  of  the 
conference  report  which  provides  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  planes  for  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
an  appropriation  that  is  not  authorized 
by  law. 

I  read  from  the  conference  report  on 
the  authorization  bill  which  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  December 
18  on  page  39841  relating  to  the  mili- 
tary assistance,  section  504  of  the  act. 

The  House  bill  authorized  a  total  of 
$454,500,000  for  military  assistance  of 
which  $350,000,00  was  for  worldwide  allo- 
cation; $50,000,000  for  Korea:  $54,500,000 
for  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  a 
total  of  $325,000,000  without  any  alloca- 
tion to  specified  countries. 

The  managers  on  the  i>art  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  authorization  of  $350,000,- 
000  without  specifying  any  country 
allocation.  They  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  agreement  to  a  larger  total  for 
military  assistance  and  believe  that  any 
specific  additional  allocation  for  Korea 
or  for  the  Republic  of  China  would  result 
in  a  drastic  curtailment  of  the  worldwide 
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authorization  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  our  national  security. 

So  in  the  basic  law,  In  the  authoriza- 
tion law  there  Is  no  allocation  speclflcally 
of  funds  for  any  country  and  I  surest 
that  the  appropriation  of  funds  in  a 
specific  amount  for  military  assi3tance  to 
a  particular  countr>"  is  without  authori- 
zation of  law. 

The  SPEAKER  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  Mr  Passman"  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  pomt  of  order? 

Mr   PASSMAN   I  do.  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  there  is 
nothing  in  the  military  assistance  para- 
graph directing  the  purchasln«  of  any 
type  of  equipment.  There  Is  language 
appropriating  a  specific  amount  of  funds 
for  China,  but  there  Ls  no  language  any- 
where m  the  bill  sutlng  the  type  of  mili- 
tary equipment  that  \a-111  be  provided  to 
any  nation 

Furthermore,  the  miliury  assistance 
appropriation  langua«;e  ii  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  conference  committee 
because  the  language  was  in  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House. 

Aia-.T.atter  of  fact.  ever>-thlng  In  title 
I  IS  not  yet  authorized 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  further? 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  further 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  there  is  no  specific  allocation  of 
funds  in  t^ie  bill  to  a  particular  country- 
apparently  is  at  odds  with  the  statement 
in  the  conference  report. 

It  Ls  stated  en  page  7  of  the  confer- 
ence report  with  respect  to  amendments 
Nos  33.  24  25.  and  26.  under  the  head- 
ing •■Military  Assi.stunce": 

Inser:  appropr'a:e  section  numbers;  .ip- 
proprUite  8404. .500.000  iMtead  of  «454.500.ij00 
as  p.-oposed  by  Che  House  aud  «350,0OO,0O0  as 
prop<Jsed  oy  the  Sen.it*. — 

Then  there  is  this  language.  Mr. 
Speaker 

and  restore  langu.ige  deleted  by  the  Senate 
earmarlcltig  $54.500  000  for  the  Republic  of 
China 

Mr.  Speaker.  :f  that  is  not  a  specific 
allocation.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr  PASSMAN'  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  further' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  PAS6\L^N  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  go- 
ing to  repeat  what  I  said  previously, 
and  that  is  there  Ls  no  language  in  this 
bLll  desii-'nating  the  type  of  rifies,  planes, 
tanks,  or  any  other  type  of  equipment 
that  will  be  furnished  to  any  nation. 

We  did.  of  course,  ea.-mark  funds  for 
China  and  Korea  but  all  appropriation 
bills  earmark  funds  for  specific  purposes 
in  one  form  or  another,  and  it  is  w:th;n 
the  prerogative  ot  the  committee  to  indi- 
cate, if  we  really  wanted  to,  where  the 
funds  are  to  go  and  to  what  nation  for 
every  appropriation  paragraph  in  the 
bill. 

I  want  to  have  it  understood  that  there 
Ls  nothing  in  the  bill  anywliere  that  in- 
dicates the  type  of  equipment  that  will 
he  purchased  or  delivered  to  any  nation. 
That  decision,  of  course,  is  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  addition,  we 


went  to  conference  with  the  language  in 
the  bul  that  had  been  approved  by  the 
House  and  we  were  operatmg  within  the 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  House  when 
we  did  so  I  do  not  believe  that  a  point 
of  order  is  valid. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parllamentar>'  inquiry. 

Mr  YATES  Ls  it  in  order  for  me  to 
ask  the  chairman  at  the  committee,  who 
just  made  the  argimient,  for  a  clarifica- 
tion of  his  statement  and  representatlorx 
that  there  is  no  specific  allocation  of 
funds  in  this  bill  for  any  country?  Does 
that  mean  that  tiie  President  does  not 
have  t<i  provide  these  funds,  but  can  con- 
sider tills  fund  entirely  a  general  fund 
and  allocate  moneys  as  he  wishes  to 
without  any  reference  to  the  Republic  of 
China'' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  ls  a  matter  for  discussion  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  niinols  and 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  and  is  not 
a  proper  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
I  ask  that  question  is  that  the  gentleman 
has  represented  to  the  House  that  this 
IS  a  general  fund  auid  tliat  there  is  no 
specific  allocation  of  funds.  If  that  is 
true,  then  I  have  no  point  of  order.  But 
if.  in  fact,  as  I  read  this  point  of  order, 
namely,  tnat  there  Ls  proposed  to  be  an 
allocation  of  fund.s  for  the  Republic  of 
Chma.  then  I  sliall  persist  in  my  ix>mt 
of  order 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  feels  that 
that  IS  a  matter  about  which  the  gentle- 
man mav  make  an  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  iientleman  from  Louisiana  to  re- 
spond 11  he  so  desires. 

The  Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  further  on  his  point  of 
order 

Mr  YATES.  First.  I  therefore  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  in  view  of 
his  statement  tliat  this  i.s  an  allocation 
of  general  funds  without  a  .specific  al- 
location to  any  nation,  does  that  mean, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  specific  allo- 
cation of  funds  to  the  Republic  of 
China' 

Mr.  PASSM.\N.  I  shall  respond  again 
as  I  have  previously.  The  gentleman  un- 
derstands the  legLslation.  He  under- 
stands It  as  well  as  I  do.  The  entire  for- 
eign aid  program  is  iiandled  on  an  illus- 
trative ba.sis.  and  when  the  Congress 
authorl^t•s  funds,  it  does  not  spell  out  in 
the  auLiionzing  legislation  for  what  pur- 
pose the  money  is  to  be  spent.  You  may 
be  tr\mK  to  make  legislative  histoid,  but 
I  would  assume  that  we  are  going  to 
move  on  the  basis  of  the  language  of  the 
bill  and  not  on  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  would  like  to  have  me  say.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  can  im- 
pound all  of  tile  funds.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  could  allocate  all 
fuiids.  as  far  as  I  know,  to  one  nation. 
He  could  allocate  all  Uie  funds  for  tanks. 
He  could  allocate  all  the  funds  for 
planes. 

This  program  is  on  an  illustrative 
basis.  The  gentleman  understands  I 
would  not  let  him  put  words  in  my  mouUa 
in  order  to  make  his  case  for  some  sub- 


sequent motion.  I  rest  my  case  on  the 
language  m  the  bill.  I  respectfully  ask 
the  gentleman  to  read  the  bill,  and  that 
is  my  understanding  as  what  we  are  go- 
mg  to  legislate. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  further  Inquiry  of  the 
gentleman.  The  conference  report  uses 
this  language — "and  restore  language 
deleted  by  the  Senate  earmarking  $54.- 
500.000  for  the  Republic  of  China." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  gentleman  Is  now  telling  the 
House  that  that  Is  purely  illustrative  and 
is  not  a  specific  allocation  of  funds  for 
the  Republic  of  China? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  You  have  been  talking 
about  planes.  You  have  not  been  talking 
about  a  specific  sum  of  money.  Certainly 
there  is  a  specific  appropriation  for  mili- 
tary assistance,  and  then  the  language 
also  states  that  not  less  than  $54,500,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Republic  of 
China. 

Mr.  YATES.  So  that  that  is  not  illus- 
trative but  is  a  specific  allocation. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  As  the  amount  uf 
money  is  concerned;  not  so  far  as  the 
type  of  equipment  is  concerned. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew  ray 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognues 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  point  of  order  and  to  ex- 
press my  strong  opixjsition  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions. 

This  report  contains  a  line  item  for 
foreign  military  a.ssistance  of  $404.5  mil- 
lion. That  amoimi  is  $54.5  million  more 
than  the  amount  which  the  House  au- 
thorized yesterday  by  approving  tlie  cun- 
ference  report  on  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill. 

For  that  reason.  I  believe  that  this  con- 
ference report  is  completely  and  :la- 
grantly  out  of  order.  Let  me  cite  to  this 
body  rule  XXI.  part  2.  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  states: 

No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  m  any 
general  appropriations  bill,  or  be  In  order  as 
aa  amendment  ttiereto.  for  any  expenditure 
not  previously  authorized  by  law. 

Let  me  also  cite  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  given  to  this  rule,  an  m- 
ten^retation  which  may  be  found  m  par- 
agraph 835  of  the  rules: 

In  the  administration  of  the  nile  It  is  the 
practice  that  those  upholding  the  item  ol 
appropriation  should  have  the  burden  ol 
allowing  the  law  auUior.zing  it. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  know  where  the 
House  conferees  find  anything  in  the  law 
which  would  authorize  an  additional 
$54.5  million  in  military  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  this  conference  report  stands  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  this  Ijody. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  debate  in  the  other  body  on 
Thursday  in  which  the  Members  of  that 
body  only  belatedly  discovered  that  the 
Comptroller  General  will  approve  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  from  the  Treasury 
which  have  been  appropriated  but  not 
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authorized  by  the  Congress  without  pre- 
vious authorization. 

Many  of  us  in  this  body  of  the  Congress 
have  been  aware  of  that  situation  for 
some  time. 

It  is.  nonetheless,  a  violation  of  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  appropriate  funds  which  have 
not  been  authorized — just  as  it  is  a  vio- 
lation for  authorizing  committees  to  at- 
tempt to  appropriate  funds. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
appropriate  funds  in  complete  disregard 
of  what  has  been  authorized — as  It  does 
in  the  conference  report  now  before  us — 
then  why  have  authorizing  committees? 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  authorizing 
committees  might  just  as  well  stay  home. 
The  hours  and  days  we  spend  in  conunit- 
tee  hearings  and  markup  sessions  are 
simply  an  exercise,  when  our  actions  can 
be  honored,  ignored,  or  abrogated  at  the 
whim  of  an  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  before  the  House 
today  goes  beyond  the  $54.5  million 
which  exceeds  the  authorization  for  mili- 
tary assistance.  It  goes  beyond  the  issue 
of  whether  the  United  States  should  be 
providing  a  down  payment  on  Jet  planes 
lor  the  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  urge  that  this 
conference  report  be  defeated  in  order 
thiu  the  appropriation  conference  con- 
form to  the  authority  approved  yester- 
day by  the  House. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  m.ay  I  be 
heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  lateness  of  the  .so-called  author- 
ization bUl,  which  does  not  exist  in  fact, 
as  yet.  and  the  very  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  other  body  said  there 
would  be  no  authorization  bill,  and  the 
chaiiTnan  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee .said  there  would  be  no  authoriza- 
tion bill,  made  it  necessarj*  for  us  to  move 
this  bill  tlirough  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
the  Rules  Committee  gave  us  a  rule  waiv- 
In?  ooints  of  order.  We  have  moved  the 
bill,  as  I  understand  it.  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  House,  and  this  appropria- 
tion bill  became  an  authorization  bill 
also,  in  the  absence  of  any  authorization 
act.  Even  at  this  late  hour  we  still  do  not 
have  an  authorization  bUl  because  the 
conference  report  on  the  authorization 
bill  was  only  adopted  yesterday  by  both 
Houses  and  has  not  yet  reached  the 
President  for  iiis  signature. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  'vp  follow  the  argument  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Mr.  Z.^BLocKi*  that  the  particular  part 
to  '.vhich  he  objects  was  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  on  that  basis  that  it  was 
not  authorized  by  law.  then  we  would 
have  to  take  the  position  that  no  part  of 
thi;  appropriation  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  should  be  on  the  floor  at  all 
today.  The  whole  bill  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order.  We  cannot  pick  and 
choose.  We  then  have  to  make  the  argu- 
ment the  whole  bill  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  if  we  are  going  to  arguti  that 
a  certain  part  of  it  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  as  a  matter  of  prac- 


tice appropriate  money  from  time  to 
time  that  Is  not  specifically  authorized 
as  a  matter  of  law.  Furthermore,  In  this 
particular  case  when  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  a  specific  rule  was  granted 
waiving  points  or  order. 

It  would  be  my  argument  that  the 
benefit  of  that  rule  would  still  be  appli- 
cable in  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  further. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
rule  waiving  points  of  order  imder  which 
the  House  appropriation  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  continue 
through  conference  report  considera- 
tion? Would  not  the  rule  apply  only  for 
consideration  of  the  appropriation  bill 
waiving  points  of  order  during  the  time 
it  was  considered  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole?  Certainly  the  rule  should  not 
carry  over  to  the  conference  report?  If 
It  does  the  Members  of  the  House  abro- 
gate their  legislative  prerogatives.  If 
this  Is  the  case,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  one  shall  never  vote  for  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  cited  that  the  appropria- 
tion bin  came  to  this  House  under  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  and  therefore 
this  conference  report  would  be  in  order. 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  claims 
this  appropriation  conference  report 
carries  its  own  authorization  imder  the 
rule  waiving  points  of  order  granted  In 
earlier  consideration. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is:  Does  the  rule  imder  which  the 
appropriation  bill  came  to  the  House 
carry  over  and  continue  into  the  con- 
ference report? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  point  of 
order  that  is  raised  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  in  support  of  the  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota. 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
make  clear  again  what  I  believe  both 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  have  made 
clear. 

There  was  a  bill  which  was  agreed 
upon  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
which  set  a  limit  of  $350  million  for  mili- 
tary assistance.  This  appropriation  meas- 
ure seeks  to  appropriate  $404.5  million, 
earmarking  $54.5  million  for  the  Repub- 
lic of  China.  This  appropriation  measure 
seeks  to  appropriate  $54.5  million  more 
than  the  $350  million  agreed  upon  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  after  the 
bill  had  been  agreed  upon  in  conference. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
please  refer  to  the  public  law  he  is  talk- 
ing about  and  give  us  the  number  of  it 
so  that  we  will  know  what  the  gentleman 
refers  to?  If  he  Is  referring  to  the  con- 
ference authorization  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  and  the  House  yesterday,  he  is 
making  reference  to  a  bill  that  the  Presi- 


dent may  not  even  sign.  As  of  today,  It 
has  not  been  signed  into  law. 

If  the  gentleman  is  citing  some  other 
law,  we  would  like  to  know  its  number 
also.  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
wants  to  argue  that  we  should  ignore  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  precedent  for  mov- 
ing appropriation  bills  under  a  rule.  We 
have  moved  this  bill  from  the  very  be- 
ginning— to  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
a  rule  adopted  by  this  House. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
say  that  the  bill  had  been  signed  by  the 
President.  I  said  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  acted  upon  and  agreed  upon  a 
figure  of  $350  million.  Now  the  appro- 
priation conferees  bring  back  a  figure 
of  $404.5  million,  v.ath  the  excess  to  be 
given  to  the  Republic  of  China.  I  regard 
this  as  an  affront  to  our  whole  procedure. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  {he 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  are  bringing  this 
conference  bill  back  with  an  appropria- 
tion $50  million  below  what  the  House 
previously  recommended:  not  over, 
under. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  I  may  say,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  is  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  FRASER.  In  support  of  this  point 
of  order.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  there  is 
now  only  one  earmarking  left  which  is 
the  excess  over  $350  million,  apparently 
due  to  the  conference  committee  drop- 
ping the  allocation  for  Korea  in  favor  of 
the  allocation  for  the  Republic  ol  China. 
That  does  not  undercut  the  point  of 
order.  It  emphasizes  why  the  point  of 
order  should  be  sustained. 

PARLIAMENTAEY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentarj'  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  stating  a  point  of  order 
is  it  not  in  order  for  the  person  stating 
it  to  make  a  point  of  order  to  a  part  of 
a  bill  rather  than  to  the  entire  bill?  Is 
it  not  perfectly  proper  to  make  a  limited 
point  of  order,  rather  than  to  the  entire 
bUl? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  can  only 
rule  upon  the  point  of  order  which  is 
made,  and  the  Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  raised 
a  point  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  HJR.  15149. 

The  Chair  is  aware  of  the  fact  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois — that 
the  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1970, 
uhUe  passed  by  both  Houses,  has  not 
yet  become  law.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
debate  on  this  point  of  order,  the  con- 
ference report  now  before  the  House  does 
carrj'  an  amount  for  military  assistance 
that  is  $54,500,000  above  the  figure  which 
would  be  authorized  by  HJl.  14580,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969. 

However,  the  Chair  recalls  that  when 
this  appropriation  bUl  passed  the  House, 
it  was  considered  imder  a  rule  waiving 
points  of  order.  The  House  agreed  to  a 
total  figure  for  military  assistance  of 
$454,500,000.  The  Senate  reduced  this 
figure  to  $350  million.  The  conferees  have 
reached  an  agreement  between  these 
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two  amounts.  &s  they  had  the  authority 
to  do. 

The  Chair  holds  that  the  conferees 
have  not  exceeded  their  authority  and 
overrules  the  point  of  order 

The  tjentiema::  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inqu.ry 

The  SPEAKER  Does  the  gentleman 
from  LouLslana  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary- inquiry"" 

Mr  P.\SSMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
for  a  parliHm.enCary  inqu!r>' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  de.<^ire  to 
make  a  po;nt  of  order  against  considera- 
tion of  the  bill, 

Mr  PASSMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry-  not  for  a  motion 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  I  make  a 
pomt  of  order  against  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  in  tcto 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  h:.s  point  of  order. 

NV'.  GROSS  M.-  Speaker  I  mnke  a 
pcuiU-of  order  against  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  basis  that 
none  of  the  appropriations  contained  in 
the  bill  H.R.  15149  have  b«en  authorized 
by  law. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  May  I  be  heard  on 
that,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  course,  the  Chair 
will  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Chair  Just  ruled  on  that 
specific  point  a  moment  ago.  I  aisk  for 
a  ruling.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  it  overrules  the  point  of  order  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Mr. 
Gross  » ,  on  the  ground  that  the  special 
rule  waived  points  of  order  against  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
whatever  tmie  he  may  consume. 

Mr  MAHON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 


VPPROPRIATl>:VS       BVSI-NESS 

1970 


FOR      FISC.\L 


Mr  M.\HON  Mr  S(jeaker.  with  the 
approaching  conclusion  of  the  session 
r  th.nk  it  ippiopnate  that  'Ae  take  a 
quick  look  at  the  approximate  results 
of  our  actions  on  the  money  bilLs  of  the 
year  '.n  relation  to  the  revised  budset 
request.s   from   the   new   administration. 

With  respect  to  the  current  tlscdl  year 
1970,  in  the  appropriation  bills — and  at 
this  time  I  refer  only  to  the  appropria- 
tion bills — and  I  include  the  conference 
reports  on  three  bills  not  ypt  cleared  by 
Congress:  namely.  Labor-HEW.  foreign 
assistance,   and   the  final   sup^'lemental 

First  Con2:ess  has  cut  the  r^'Vls^•d  re- 
quests by  about  $5,604,000,000 

Second  Th.s  '*e  roughly  calculate, 
will  translate  into  an  expenditure  cut 
of  approximately  82,900.000,000 

Third  In  Defen.se  appropnation  re- 
quests, we  cut — -in  the  two  defense  biUs — 
$5,994,000,000 

Fourth.  This,  we  roughly  calculate,  will 


translate  inUJ  an  expenditure  cut  of  ap- 
proximately s;V20o.ono.aoo 

Fifth.  In  respect  tvi  nondefense  appro- 
priations, and  this  includes  the  Labor- 
HEW.  foreign  aaslsunce,  and  final  sup- 
plemental conference  reports.  Congress 
has  made  a  net  increase  of  $390,000,000. 

This  consists  of  foreign  assistance,  a 
reduction  of  $l,r_'0  000.000  Labor-HEW, 
a  net  innease  of  $1  ,i:<9,000.000  and  on 
the  10  other  bills,  a.  net  increase  of  $371,- 
000  000 

Sixth  The  big  chunks  of  nondefense 
appropriation  increases  over  the  revised 
budget  are  ihe^e.  Education — elemen- 
tar,-,  .serondarv,  impacted  aid,  higher 
education,  vucational  education — an  in- 
crease of  $1  09^,000  000,  clean  water,  an 
increa.se  ot  S586  000.000.  Federal  Anation 
.-Kdm:  lustration— equipment  and  airport 
aid— an  increase  ol  S140  000,000;  and  the 
agricultural  cnru-ervation  program  and 
special  milk  proBram.  $279,000,000 

Mr  Speaker,  tne  figures  I  have  given 
are  for  fiscal  year  1970  There  were  a 
handful  of  items  for  fiscal  1971  advance 
fimding,  notably  an  item  of  $1,226,000,- 
000  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, which  we  disallowed  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  conference  report.  That  item  can 
come  in  tiie  early  education  appropria- 
tion bill  next  session. 

The  advance  funding  totals  for  fiscal 
1971  are  as  follows. 

Budget  requests $1,651,000,000 

.Approved  I  mass  transit).--  214,000,000 


Reduction 


-1,437,000,000 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  legislative  bills,  there 
are  certain  prospective  actions  and  inac- 
tions imp«jrtantly  bearing  on  the  budget. 
I  iiave  confined  my  remarks  to  the  appro- 
priation bills  only. 

Next  week,  we  will  undertake  to  supply 
more  detail 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  M.A.HON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man foi  yielding  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  to  express  my  deep  per- 
.^onal  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  these  figures  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  I  hope  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  pre.ss  who  occupy 
the  gallery  Immediately  behind  the 
gentleman  in  the  well. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  have  been 
big  headlines  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  accused  this  Congress 
of  inflationarj-  pressures  by  its  appro- 
priations while  there  have  been  vei-y 
few  headlines  and  all  loo  little  responsi- 
ble and  careful  reporting  when  the  facts 
have  been  made  known  on  this  subject. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  brought  very  clearly 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  what  the  record 
actually  is  at  this  p)int.  The  record  is 
that  this  Congress  has  cut  ven,',  very  sub- 
stantially the  budget  .submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  April.  The  figures  that 
have  been  presented  indicate  that  the 
cut  IS  in  excess  of  $4  billion  on  the  bills 
tiiat  have  been  completed  and  on  which 
we  have  completed  action.  Al.so,  when  we 
complete  action  along  the  lines  that  the 


conference  oommittees  have  recom- 
mended action,  if  I  have  correctly  under- 
stood the  chairman,  those  cuts  will  be  in 
excess  of  $5,700  million:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  you  include  all  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  fiscal  1970,  deabng 
with  fiscal  1970  amounts,  the  cut  is  S5  6 
billion  In  appropriations,  which  we 
roughly  estimate  to  translate  into  ex- 
penditure reductions  of  approximately 
$2  9  billion.  That,  as  I  indicated,  includes 
the  three  conference  reports  on  which 
action  is  not  yet  finalized. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  either  on 
the  ba.sis  of  expenditure  budgets  or  on 
the  basis  of  actual  appropriations  that 
have  been  dLscussed  by  the  chairman— 
the  cut  is  ven--  substantially  below  the 
budget  and  there  is  no  validity  to  the 
administration  charge  that  the  Conere.ss 
is  exerting  inflatlonarj'  pressures  in  the 
appropnatlons  procedure.  On  the  con- 
trary', and  on  the  record,  the  Nixon 
budget  recommendations  have  clearly 
been  more  inflatlonar>'  in  the  overall 
than  the  appropriations  finalized  by  this 
Congress 

Mr.  BOW  Mr  Sneaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield'' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oh.io 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  made  a  very  important  statement 
here 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
chairman,  since  he  has  referred  to  the 
Labor-HEW  conference  having  been 
completed,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of 
the  ttentleman  when  he  expects  to  call 
up  the  Labor-HEW  conference  report 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  .see  us 
call  up  the  Labor-HEW  conference  re- 
port and  pass  it  in  the  House  and  send 
it  to  the  other  body,  if  an  arrangement 
can  be  worked  out  whereby  this  can  be 
done.  There  has  been  some  talk  to  the 
effect  that  the  Labor-HEW  bill  will  not 
be  sent  to  the  President  before  adjourn- 
mient  because  the  President  has  i:i- 
dicaued  tliat  it  will  be  vetoed,  and  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  veto  message  cime 
to  Conpress  after  we  return  in  Januarj-, 
at  which  time  Congress  can  take  what- 
ever action  it  desires  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  would  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  is  an  important  one, 
and  since  we  have  completed  the  confer- 
ence on  it,  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  that,  perhaps,  we  should  not 
adjourn  until  we  have  completed  action 
on  all  of  the  appropriation  bills? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  House,  if  we  pass  the  three  remaining 
conference  reports,  we  will  have  com- 
pleted our  appropriation  worx.  The  mat- 
ter of  a  decision  on  a  veto  mes.sage,  if  it 
IS  to  come,  could  be  postponed  until  Jan- 
uan«'.  I  understand  this  is  more  or  less 
implicit  in  the  letter  which  the  President 
addressed  to  the  leaders  of  Congress  a 
couple  of  days  ago. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand from  what  the  gentleman  ha=  said, 
that  the  Labor-HEW  conference  report 
referred  to  will  be  called  up  in  the  House 
before  we  adjourn? 

Mr    MAHON.  I  do  not  know  at  this 
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moment.  I  do  not  know  what  may  de- 
velop. That  is  a  decision  not  to  be  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  but  thlB  Ifl 
a  question  which  is  to  be  determined.  I 
would  hope  so. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  as  I  read  the  remarks 
made  yesterday  in  the  other  body  I  think 
the  argument  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  falls  apart  in  that  we 
have  better  than  a  $3  billion  increase  in 
appropriations  over  what  we  appropri- 
ated last  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  talking 
in  terms  of  comparing  this  year  with 
last  year^ 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  have  that  figure 
before  me  but  as  of  this  date,  in  appro- 
priations. I  think  we  are  definitely  below 
last  fiscal  year.  I  will  provide  a  full  stote- 
ment  for  the  Record  next  week. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  is  somewhere  over  $3 
billion,  regardless  of  the  $5  billion  we 
took  out  of  defense. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  job 
does  the  President  have  now  in  the  light 
of  the  bill  that  we  passed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  along  with  the  matter 
of  cutting  6  percent?  Have  we  given  the 
President  a  formidable  task  in  the  way 
we  have  done  this,  or  is  he  all  right — 
can  he  cut  that  6  percent  we  voted 
earlier? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  it  is  up  to  the 
President  to  determine  what  funds  he 
will  expend  and  what  funds  he  will  not 
expend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  desire  to  consume 
further  time. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  include  two  tab- 
ulations of  figures  on  the  appropriation 
bills — again  including  three  conference 
reports  not  yet  finalized: 
Appropriation    bills    for    fiscal    yewr    1970 — 

Changes  from  the  revised   budget   (As  to 

fiscal  year  1970  amounts)  ' 

NOMDEFENSE 

Treasury-Post   Office — $38,482,000 

.\CTiculture  ( principally  Ag- 
ricultural Conservation 
Prnpram  nnd  special  mlllt 
programs) -t- 251,  341,  000 

Incir-pendent  O.ISceB — 

HUD — 226,099,000 

Interior —10,481.000 

.S'ate-Justlce-Commerce- 
Judiclary    —121,272,000 

Lei;lsl.itive    —27.826,000 

Public  Works- AEC  (prlncl- 
pallv  clean  water  pro- 
gram)          -1-652,029,000 

Transportation  (principally 
P.^A  facilities,  equipment 
and  aids  to  airports) -f89,265,  000 

District  of  Columbia —60,332,000 

Supplemental      (conference 

report)     — 36,316.000 

Subtotal,  these  10 
bills -1-371,827.000 

:.abor-HEW  (conference  re- 
port ) .  principally  educa- 
tional   items J- 1, 139,027,000 


Subtotal,  these  11 

bills    -1-1,610,864,000 


deTknsi  buxs 

Military  conBtructlon — 356,844,000 

Defense  — 5,637,632,000 

FOKEIGN  AID 

Foreign  assistance  (ccmfer- 
ence  report),  including 
$276,000,000  cut  In  mili- 
tary  credit   sales — 1.120,664,000 


Totals  for  1970  In  the 
14   bills  for   1970-- 


-5,  604,  276,  000 


>  Change  from  the  budget    (New   budget 
authority) . 

CAPSULE    SUMMARY    ON    APROPRIATION    BILLS    OF  THE 
SESSION 

|ln  millions  new  budget  authodtyl 


Revised 

budget 

estimates 

Ap- 
proved 

Change 

1.  The  House: 

Fiscal  year  1969 

Fiscal  year  19701.-.. 
Fiscal  year  1971 

. . .     $5,  m 

...     132,607 
425 

$4  819 

126,213 

395 

-$581 

>  -6,394 

-30 

Total.. 

...     138.432 

131.427 

-7.  005 

2.  The  Senate: 

Fiscal  year  1%9 

Fiscal  year  1970 

Fiscal  year  1971 

6.  850 

...     135,200 

1,651 

5. -196 

130  318 

1,318 

-354 

-4  882 

-333 

Total 

...     142,701 

127,  132 

-5.569 

3.  Enacted:' 

Fiscal  year  1969 

Fiscal  yaar  1970 

Fiscal  year  1971 

5.850 

...     135.200 

1,651 

5.388 

^  129,  596 
-214 

-462 

-  -5,604 

-  -1,437 

Total 

...     142,701 

- 135. 198 

■■  -7.503 

'Translates  into  approximately  $3,000,000,000  expenditures 
reduction. 

'Those  figures  include  amounts  in  the  conlerence  reports 
on  foreign  assistance,  Labor-HEV;.  dnd  tne  final  supplemental 
bills,  on  which  congressional  action  has  not  been  finalized 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  left? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  few 
times  in  my  lifetime  that  I  find  myself 
somewhat  frightened  because  I  feel  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  impart  to  my 
colleagues  the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  member  of  the  clergy 
called  me  last  night  about  10:30.  and  he 
said,  "Mr.  Passman,  place  the  security  of 
your  country  above  everything  else."  He 
said,  "I  recall  when  the  Congress  refused 
to  fortify  Guam,  and  if  we  had,  we  would 
not  have  had  Pearl  Harbor." 

Then  he  said,  "I  recall  when  those  who 
were  opposing  our  military  posture  al- 
most refused  to  extend  the  draft,  and 
finally  by  one  vote  the  draft  was  ex- 
tended. Just  a  few  months  later  we  had 
Pearl  Harbor." 

Then  I  call  to  your  attention  the  de- 
velopment of  the  A-bomb  and  the  H- 
bomb,  and  numerous  other  incidents.  I 
say  that  for  the  benefit  of  those  people 
who  know  very  little  about  the  need  for 
military  assistance  to  those  countries 
who  are  willing  to  go  all  out  to  assist 
us  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  a  third  world 
war,  which  could  well  be  the  last  one. 

So  it  is  a  question  as  to  which  side 
you  are  on.  My  mother  taught  me  that 
there  are  three  sides  to  every  question: 
Your  side,  my  side,  and  the  right  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great  priv- 


ilege for  me  to  chair  this  committee  for 
the  past  15  years,  and  to  make  many 
recommendations  contrary  to  my  own 
personal  views  so  as  to  try  to  present 
a  bill  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all. 

I  was  in  hope  that  we  had  found  the 
right  side;  that  this  would  be  one  bill 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  who 
loves  his  country — as  I  do,  and  I  know 
you  all  do — would  support  as  it  deals 
with  the  security  of  America. 

In  all  probability  I  am  as  conservative 
a  Member  of  the  House  as  anyone  here — 
maybe  more  so.  I  have  been  handling  this 
bill  for  15  years  and  I  have  always  strived 
for  a  low  figure,  and  generally  at  the 
expense  of  irritating  many  people, 

I  say  when  my  country-  is  at  war.  I  -will 
support  it.  I  yield,  without  exception,  to 
the  judgment  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  military  to  protect  the  security 
of  America.  For  the  past  5  years,  without 
exception,  I  have  voted  for  everj-  penny 
that  the  I»resident  and  our  military  lead- 
ers felt  we  needed.  I  am  going  to  pursue 
this  policy  until  we  have  achieved  peace 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  discuss  this  bill. 
There  are  going  to  be  some  surprises.  I 
want  to  discuss  it  fairly  and  based  upon 
the  facts  as  they  apply  to  this  bill  com- 
pared to  last  year's  bill. 

The  bill  before  you,  if  you  include  all 
titles,  is  $378,474,000  less  than  we  ap- 
propriated last  year. 

It  is  $1,112,501,000  less  than  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  estimates. 

It  is  $49,110,000  less  than  the  House 
appropriation  bill  and.  of  course.  $159.- 
875,000  less  than  the  Senate  appropria- 
tion bill. 

If  you  look  at  economic  aid  only,  which 
is  in  title  I  of  the  bill,  this  year  the  budget 
estimate  is  $2,285,020,000. 

Tlie  House  bill  recommended  $2,194,- 
180,000. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  recommended  $1,676,- 
905,000. 

The  conference  bill  recommends  Sl,- 
462,530,000. 

Tlie  conference  bill  is  $267,650,000 
above  the  House  bill  and  $214,375,000,000 
below  what  the  Senate  appropriated,  and 
we  are  $822,490,000  below  the  budget  es- 
timate for  economic  aid. 

I  might  add  that  this  bill  is  $181,220,- 
000  below  the  authorization  bill  that  this 
House  voted  for  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  time  now 
to  thank  my  distinguished  and  very  able 
friend.  Dr.  Morgan,  the  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
called  me  to  his  table  last  evening  after 
we  had  left  the  conference  and  con- 
gratulated me  upon  this  bill  and  upon 
the  fair  manner  in  which  I  handled  it. 
He  said  that  he  would  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  and  speak  for  the 
bill.  I  am  verj'  grateful  that  this  distin- 
guished gentleman  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  this  bni  and  extended  me  his 
congratulations  and  his  pledge  of  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
go  into  some  of  the  items  in  the  bill  be- 
cause we  have  Members  on  this  floor 
who,  looking  at  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion yesterday,  think  I  am  a  miracle  man 
and  could  walk  into  the  conference  room 
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where  you  have  22  people — Members  of 
the  Houae  and  Senate — and  order  those 
people  to  keep  their  mouths  shut  listen 
to  me.  and  do  everything  I  urged  Cer- 
tainly, I  would  have  been  willing  to  bring 
the  bill  back  vith  lew  money  in  it.  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  foreign  aid  enthusiast. 
But.  nevertheless  we  do  have  a  com- 
promise bin  and  this  Is  the  very  best 
compromise  that  we  could  work  out  If 
you  will  look  at  the  bill  it-self.  you  wUl 
see  that  there  Ls  very,  very  little,  even 
In  title  I.  above  what  we  appropriated 
last  year. 

L«t  us  go  Into  some  of  the  Individual 
Items  In  the  report 

First,  supporting  a.«slstance  A.s  you 
know,  the  Hou.se  appropriated  $365  mil- 
lion in  19<59  This  year  we  are  recom- 
mending 1395  million,  simply  because 
the  President,  and  those  people  admin- 
istering the  program  feel  that  they  need 
more  supporting  assL-^tance  funds  for  our 
aid  program  in  South  Vietnam 

However,  the  one  thlnj?  that  makes 
thLs  bill  higher  is  that  we  have  a  lot  of 
•  strangers  in  the  deck  "  Some  of  you 
people'khow  what  "the  deck"  means  ar.d 
know  *-Tiat  I  am  talking  about  We  have 
several  new  items  In  the  bill  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  the  Item  for  the  Overseas 
Pnvate  Investment  Corporation.  The 
Senate  bill  recommended  $75  million  We 
compromised  and  allowed  $37,500,000. 
So  we  have  to  take  that  into  account — a 
brandnew  program. 

Then  we  have  the  prototype  de.salting 
plant — a  brandnew  program.  The  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  authorized  $40 
million.  Your  committee  recommended 
$20  million.  The  Senate  bill  deleted  the 
$20  milhon  and  in  this  conference  bill 
we  came  back  with  the  .same  figure  ap- 
proved by  the  House — $20  million. 

If  we  move  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress   and   development    loans;    for   Alli- 
ance loans  we  recommend  the  identical 
amount  we  recommended  Ia.st  year:  and 
the  same  thing  i.s  true  for  Development 
Loans.   On   .MD  admini^itrative  expense 
the  same  amount  as  last  year  is  provided. 
If  we  move  into  the  military  as.siitance 
profe;ram,   the   recommended   appropria- 
tion IS  $29,500,000  above  last  year.  But 
we  have  some  people  who  will  tell  you 
that   the  most  important  ally  we  have 
anywhere  in  the  Pacific  is  China.  If  vou 
read  the  record,  you  will  know  they  are 
our  greatest  ally,  and  are  extending  us 
more  privileges,  and  they  will  go  further 
to  support  the  United  States  than  any 
other  ally  that  we  ccuid  find  in  that  part 
of  the  world 

We  have  many  Members  on  this  floor 
who  know  very  we!!  fiat  the  Republic  of 
China  IS  extremely  im.aortant  to  us  at 
this  time  for  the  reason  that  we  have  now 
ail  reed  to  permit  Okinawa  to  revert  back 
to  Japan  We  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  after  that  reversion  But  we 
think  we  know  what  will  happen  We  will 
not  be  perm.ittod  to  operate  as  freely  m 
th3.<*  islands  in  the  future  a^;  we  have 
va  the  p&u.  and  on  account  of  the  con- 
cessions made  to  us  by  the  Republic  of 
China.  i:>ast  presidents  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  Nationalist  China,  and 
therefore  they  have  been  given  a  total 
of  $2.5  billion  in  military  aisslstance  over 
the  years,  and  at  this  time  I  wUl  repeat 
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what  I  nave  .said  previously  The  actual 
amount  needed  Is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$400  million,  and  I  mean  aow.  not  3  years 
from  now 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  next  year  you 
will  .see  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  and  the 
present  administration  request  an 
amount  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600  mil- 
lion for  military  assLstance 

With  respect  to  the  language  earmark- 
ing funds  for  China,  let  me  give  you  the 
sequences  First,  as  you  well  know,  lan- 
guage was  put  in  tne  authorizing  bill  by 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  House 
earmarking  $54,500,000  for  China.  The 
authorl/mg  bill  had  $50  miUion  ear- 
marked for  Korea  Then  on  the  appro- 
priations bill,  in  our  .subcommittee  a  mo- 
tion was  made  ui  strike  out  the  funds 
earmarked  for  the  Republic  of  Chma 
TliAt  motion  wd,s  defeated  8  to  4  Then  a 
motion  was  made  to  .strike  out  the  funds 
earmarked  for  Korea  That  was  adopted 
by  a  v,)te  of  8  to  4  I  was  one  of  tlie  four 
who  voted  to  leave  it  in. 

The  bill  then  ^ent  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Appiopriatii-ns  An  amendnunt 
was  propcsed  u>  strike  out  the  money  for 
China  That  amendment  was  defeated 
in  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
by  a  vote  just  about  2  to  1  Then  the  bill 
came  before  the  House,  and  a  motion  was 
made  m  the  Hou.se  to  striko  out  the 
money  provided  for  China.  Then  a  sub- 
stitute motion  was  offered  to  put  back 
the  money  in  the  bill  and  to  do  the 
same  for  Korea  On  that  vote  the  Hou.se 
said.  250  to  142.  "This  money  for  China 
and  Korea  stays  in.  ' 

Then  we  moved  on  to  the  conference 
In  flie  conf.-rencf  tlie  vote  on  the  House 
.side  was  9  to  3  to  keep  this  money  in 
lor  China. 

My  friends,  when  we  passed  this  pro- 
po.sal  through  four  important  stations— 
the  authorization  bill,  the  subcommittee 
bill,  the  full  committee  bill,  and  the  con- 
ference bill— and  the  Members  spoke  at 
every  .station  affirinativcly  that  we  have 
to  have  thia  money  in  the  bill  for  China, 
and  I  am  surprised,  disillusioned,  and  dis- 
appointed to  think  that  there  is  even 
one  Member  on  this  floor  who  would  at- 
tempt to  take  It  out.  even  after  all  the 
affirmative  votes  I  have  just  mentioned. 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  PASSMAN  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlem.an  f.-om  Iowa  lor  a  question, 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  did  the  con- 
ference committee  take  out  $275  million 
tor  lureign  military  credit  sales  ' 

Mr  P.ASSMAN.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is.  "Yes"  and  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  asked  that  question.  This  fur- 
ther complicates  the  bill.  The  Republic 
of  China  is  one  of  our  fine  cash  cus- 
tomers, extremely  dedicated  to  tlie  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  This  year  the 
Republic  of  China  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  buy  $50  million  worth  of  mili- 
tary equipment  out  of  tlieir  own  strained 
re.sources. 

The  $275  million  is  to  be  used  to  guar- 
antee credits  for  nations  unable  to  buv 
military  equipment  for  cash.  China  Is 
eligible  for  a  $50  million  loan  with  which 
to  buy  equipment,  and  they  plan  to  do 
so.  But  striking  out  that  title  of  the 
bill— the  $275  million— now  means  there 


will  be  no  way  we  could  handle  the  pc 
tential  sale.  That  la  another  reason  why 
we  should  not  consider  taking  out  this 
money  for  China. 

May  I  .say  this  about  the  military  sales 
program  I  have  no  right  to  criticize  tlie 
great  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  but 
I  do  not  know  why  they  have  not  brought 
out  an  authorization  bill  for  $275  mil- 
lion, or  for  whatever  amount  they  felt 
was  necessary.  I  do  not  know  why  their 
counterpart  in  the  Senate  did  not  act. 
Do  Members  realize  that  these  militarj- 
credit  .sales  have  an  average  term  of 
7  years? 

Whoever  borrows  the  money  pays  the 
pievailmg  interest  rate.  If  the  prevailing 
rate  is  7  percent,  they  pay  7  percent  Of 
course,  under  the  arrangement,  the  pro- 
ducer makes  a  profit.  I  do  not  believe  Uie 
U.S.  Government  .should  be  selling  mili- 
tary equipment  for  a  profit,  but  ina.s- 
much  as  it  us  part  of  our  overall  foreign 
policy,  I  believe  in  the  program  becau.se 
if  we  do  not  .sell  military  equipment  to 
them,  some  other  country  will.  The  man- 
ufacturers pay  income  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  lo  the  State  gov- 
ernments. In  addition  to  that,  if  a  com- 
mercial bank  makes  the  loan,  it  makes 
a  profit. 

Of  course,  I  am  disappointed  that  I 
cannot  ple.ise  all  the  Members  of  this 
House  I  wish  they  would  take  the  time 
and  go  into  the  library  and  read  the  his- 
tji-y  of  the  vote  on  the  fortification  of 
Guam,  tlien  read  about  the  debate  on 
the  dralt  bill  which  was  extended  bv 
one  vote  just  before  Pearl  Harbor 

At  this  iiarticular  time,  our  leader."?  .say 
they  can  prove  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  what.soevcr  that  we  need  to  fur- 
nish milltaiy  equipment  to  some  of  our 
lollies,  and  I  cannot  understand  why 
there  would  be  any  ojjposuion  whatso- 
ever to  that  pr.iposition. 

Why  should  I  not  be  disapix)lnted?  I 
have  -spent  hundreds  of  hours  trying  to 
bring  in  a  bill  that  would  please  as  many 
Members  as  pcssible.  including  the 
hawk-s.  the  doves,  the  hummingbirds,  ami 
anybody  else  who  wants  to  soar  on  bud.-' 
wings. 

I  iiave  done  the  very  best  I  can.  I  do 
not  anderstand  how  .some  of  my  very 
good  friends  seem  to  believe  I  am  a  mir- 
acle man— that  I  can  go  into  a  confer- 
ence and  tell  the  Senators.  "Listen  to 
me.  I  know  everything," 

I  cannot  deal  with  these  people  on 
that  basis.  We  have  to  compromise. 
EveiT  piece  of  legislation  is  a  matter  of 
compromise. 

I  repeat,  if  I  may.  If  you  take  the 
"strangers  out  of  the  deck"— that  is. 
these  new  programs,  the  many  schools 
for  Israel,  which  the  sponsors  say  are 
badly  needed — it  is  a  different  picture. 
Oti.ers  said.  "We  need  a  desalting 
plant."  I  said,  "If  you  make  your  case. 
I  '.vill  support  you." 

Others  on  this  committee  felt  that  we 
should  have  S75  million  for  this  Ovei- 
seas  Private  Investment  Corporation.  I 
have  never  known  of  any  proposal  which 
I  thought  was  so  unnecessary,  but  we  had 
able  members  on  this  committee,  like  mv 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas, 
who  said.  "I  believe  it  is  right."  I  said  to 
him.  "If  you  think  it  is  right  and  if  yoj 
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think  it  is  needed  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
it."  So  I  defended  It  and  fought  to  put 
$37.5  million  in  the  bill  for  this  new 
proposal. 

I  want  the  Members  to  know,  I  want 
to  be  fair,  and  I  will  be  fair.  If  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  I  cannot  be  fair 
and  yield  to  the  other  Members  and  ac- 
cept their  judgment  in  place  of  mine  on 
things  they  know  more  about,  I  should 
leave  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  hesitate  to  interrupt  my 
distinguished  friend,  who  is  making  a 
most  forceful  and  eloquent  statement,  but 
will  the  gentleman  please  clarify  this 
for  the  benefit  of  the  House. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  a  vote 
against  the  conference  report,  an  effort 
10  reject  the  conference  report,  will  be  a 
vote  against  the  desallnlzation  plant  for 
Lsrael.  against  the  schools  for  Israel,  and 
against  other  important  items  for  Israel, 
all  of  which  are  needed,  and  which  are 
contained  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  We  move 
this  as  a  package. 

If  you  defeat  this  conference  report, 
you  defeat  fimds  for  every  school  for 
Israel  in  this  bill.  You  defeat  the  desalt- 
ing plant.  You  defeat  supporting  assist- 
ance, which  the  President  says  is  needed. 

You  defeat  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
E\er>-  Item  in  this  bill  will  go  down  to 
defeat.  It  is  all  tied  together. 

If  we  go  back  into  conference,  we  open 
up  the  entire  bill,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  n  bill  you  are  going  to  get  then. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  no  funds  for 
the  Arab  and  other  countries  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  P.^SSMAN.  Yes.  I  am  pleased  the 
L'entleman  asked  that  question. 

Yes.  There  is  money  in  this  bill  for 
projects  in  other  countries,  such  as  Mo- 
rocco and  Biafra.  And,  of  course,  that 
would  go  out.  too.  if  this  conference  re- 
port is  rejected. 

I  want  to  say.  In  a  joking  manner  to 
my  very  dear  colleague,  I  am  not  against 
everything;  I  am  for  anything,  if  you  can 
make  a  case  for  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Surely. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Could  I  have  3  or  4  min- 
utes when  the  gentleman  Is  through,  to 
discuss  something? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  rather  yield  4 
minutes  now. 

I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Then  I  wUl  finish  my 
remarks  on  the  conference  bill. 

PARLIAMENTABT      INQUIST 

Mr.    WAGGONNER.   Mr.  Speaker,  a 

parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  The  gentleman  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  House,  while  the  gentleman  is  on 
his  feet  can  he  yield  a  stated  time?  Can 
he  specify  the  amount  of  time  he  will 
yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  an- 
swer to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  is  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  controls  the 
time.  He  can  yield  while  he  is  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  the  conference  recommendations 
on  economic  assistance,  more  than  I  was 
when  this  body  earlier  considered  this 
bill. 

I  think  we  are  in  pretty  good  shape 
here,  although  I  am  disappointed  that  we 
did  not  leave  the  United  Nations  pro- 
gram in  at  $122  million. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  for  his  very  strong 
support  for  thesa  increases  in  economic 
assLstance.  This  action  reflected  a  genu- 
ine concern  for  the  needs  of  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  world. 

Turning  now  to  the  recommendation 
of  $54.5  million  for  jets  to  China,  I  am 
very  sad  and  imhappy  about  that.  Tliis 
money  was  knocked  out  in  the  cuthor- 
ization  conference.  Why?  For  the  same 
reasons  that  we  should  have  knocked  it 
out  earlier,  and  we  must  knock  it  out  to- 
day. This  money  was  never  requested  by 
anyone — neither  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary'  of  Defense, 
or  the  Administrator  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram. I  say  this  in  spite  of  those  fancy 
yellow-covered  top  secret  documents  that 
we  saw  on  the  floor  when  the  bill  was 
debated  earlier.  To  me  the  whole  matter 
is  just  plain  fishy.  The  top  secret  docu- 
ments said  that  the  jets  should  be  re- 
quested in  a  supplemental  bill.  Of  course, 
that  is  the  way  we  should  proceed,  and 
the  authors  of  that  document  recognize 
it.  Why  not  wait  for  the  supplemental 
hearings  or  the  hearings  on  the  1971 
fiscal  year  bill?  What  is  the  hurry? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  no  justi- 
fication whatsoever  for  these  planes,  and 
I  for  one  am  not  going  to  deceive  the 
American  people  by  saying  that  there  has 
been.  For  all  of  these  reasons  I  plan  at 
the  appropriate  time  to  get  a  vote  on  the 
earmarking  of  these  funds  for  China. 

Now,  I  want  this  completely  under- 
stood by  everyone.  If  I  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  this  bill  back  to  conference,  it 
will  have  recommendations  in  there  to 
knock  out  the  earmarking,  but  I  want  it 
completely  imderstood  that  I  am  not 
lowering  one  penny  of  military  assist- 
ance. Therefore,  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  care  to  spend  this  money 
for  Taiwan,  he  may  do  so,  or  if  he  cares 
to  spend  it  for  "Vietnam  or  some  other 
country,  he  may  do  so.  The  only  thing  it 
will  knock  out  will  be  the  money  for 
Taiwan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  it  completely  un- 
derstood that  I  am  not  cutting  and  I  am 
not  proposing  to  cut  any  money  from 
the  military  assistance  program. 


I  have  witnessed  several  other  events 
this  year  when  we  in  this  body  have  been 
prevented  from  voting  on  the  real  issue. 
I  hope  this  will  not  happen  today,  be- 
cause if  it  does  happen  today,  then  I  have 
but  one  alternative,  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  do  so,  namely,  to  vote  down 
the  conference  report.  This  bill  passed  by 
five  votes  last  time.  I  think  with  only  a 
little  bit  more  work  and  a  little  better 
attendance  than  we  had  last  time,  we 
could  knock  down  the  conference  report. 

There  are  a  lot  of  bad  things  in  this 
bill,  but  overall  again  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  because 
I  think  he  did  an  outstanding  Job  in  put- 
ting money  back  in  here  for  economic  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment. I  hope  our  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  who  has  done  a  rather 
remarkable  job  in  improving  develop- 
ment loans  and  general  economic  assist- 
ance— and.  of  course,  some  Taiwan  items 
of  military  assistance — will  yield  me  some 
time  so  that  I  will  be  able  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  more  detail. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, because  I  feel  precisely  as  he  does. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 

I  Mr.  Shriver  ) . 

Ml-.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
this  subcommittee.  I  want  to  commend 
all  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  from  this  subcommittee  who 
liave  worked  i^o  hard  for  so  long  to  bring 
forth  a  bill  that  is  full  of  compromise,  but 
that  is  what  is  expected  wiien  we  go  into 
conference,  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
give  and  take  and  lo  stay  as  close  as  we 
can  to  the  House  figures  and  the  House 
desires. 

Tlie  minority  of  this  conference  cer- 
tainly does  not  agree  with  all  of  the  items 
contained  in  the  appropriation  bill,  but 
as  a  compromise  it  is  satisfactory  and 
that  is  as  much  as  we  can  say  about  most 
of  these  conferences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  CoNTE)  who  just  said  that  he  was 
for  what  was  good  and  beneficial  to  the 
coimtry.  I,  personally,  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take not  to  provide  for  foreign  military 
credit  sales  and  to  wait  for  a  supple- 
mental which  "Will  be  coming  up  before 
very  long.  It  is  an  important  part  of  this 
bill  but  has  been  carried  before  as  title 

II  under  the  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  means,  then,  that 
you  are  taking  $275  million  out  of  this 
bill  and  inviting  the  Pentagon  to  come 
to  Congress  early  next  year  to  get  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  a  supple- 
mental for  the  militan*  credit  sales?  This 
kind  of  procedure  is  not  a  reduction  in 
spending  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  SHRT.^ER.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  we  tried  to  pre- 
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▼ail  Insofar  as  the  position  of  the  House 
waa  concerned.  We  had  a  vote  on  this  is- 
stje  and  It  was  on  your  side  I  went  with 
you  in  maintaining  the  position  of  the 
House,  but  we  did  not  prevail 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  for  one  quick 
question,  this  bill  Ls  at  least  $100  million 
more  than  the  actual  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation last  year;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SHRIVEH  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
moment  If  the  gentleman  will  Just  wait  a 
minute 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased  also  that 
the  conferees  agreed  to  increase  the  sup- 
porting assistance  program.  You  will  re- 
call that  I  contended  earlier  when  the 
appropriation  was  before  the  House  that 
the  supporting  assistance  program  was 
less  than  it  should  be  and  that  we  were 
not  properly  supporting  the  President  in 
Vietnamizing  the  war 

Mr  Speaker  this  supporting  assistance 
is  primarily  to  be  used  in  Vietnam  and 
to  further  the  President's  plan  to  place 
greater  responsibility  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam upon  the  people  of  that  country  and 
that  Government.  The  need  this  yea:  is 
greater  to  do  more  m  supporting  a.^sist- 
anre  than  I  can  recall  at  any  time  ;n  the 
past 

The  supporting  assistance  is  now  m 
the  amount  of  $95  million  higher  than 
provided  :n  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 
We  have  a  total  m  supporting  assistance 
of  $395  million  and  most  of  it — I  would 
say  more  than  90  percent  of  it — will  be 
used  in  connection  with  Vietnamizing  the 
war.  m  carrying  on  the  pacification  pro- 
gram and  in  supporting  the  economy  of 
South  Vietnam  as  well  ets  the  refugees  of 
which  there  are  thou-sandt  who  need  this 
supporting  assistance 

Mr.  Speaker  I  say  let  us  bring  the  boys 
back  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  it  will  be  done  and 
m  withdrawms  our  troops  :t  is  extremely 
unportant  that  we  have  these  funds  tor 
Vietnamization  A  great  poruon  of  this 
bill  has  to  do  with  needed  spending  in 
Southeast  A.>:a.  not  only  in  connection 
with  supporting  assistance  but  also  in 
connection  with  technical  assistance 
which  IS  in  the  amount  of  $16  750,000 
over  the  House  '.ersion. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  this  is  S181  - 
220  000  le.ss  than  the  authorization  bill. 
It  IS  approximately  $265  million  over  the 
House  bill,  but  ;t  i,^  about  hallway  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  versions 
Therefore,  we  had  to  give  and  take  as  I 
mentioned  a  monient  ago  It  is  a  true 
compromise  representing  approximately 
the  -ame  amount  of  give  and  take  on  the 
part  of  the  conlerees  of  the  two  bodies. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  is  $373  million 
below  1969,  $181  million  below  the  au- 
thorization, and  $1,222  million  below  tlie 
1970  estimates 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  is  important  to- 
ward settling  and  Vietnamizing  the  war 
in  Vietnam  It  continues  funds  for  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion to  the  extent  of  $37  5  million.  This 
was  a  request  of  President  Nixon 

The  grand  total  of  this  bill  is  $378  mil- 
lion less  than  the  1969  appropriation 

Mr  Speaker.  I  support  the  conference 
report  and  urge  all  Members  to  support 
the  report. 


Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SHRrVER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
i?entleman  from  Massachasetts  iMr. 
CoifTEt  for  his  statement  I  shall  sup- 
port hus  motion  to  recommit  this  report, 
.^s  a  House  conferee  on  the  authorization 
for  foreign  aid  I  feet  strongly  that  we 
should  increase  our  mllltarj-  assistance, 
but  keep  it  untied.  In  new  of  unsettled 
world  circumstances 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  listened  witli  In- 
terest ui  the  discussion  of  this  confer- 
ence report.  As  one  who  is  anxious  to 
see  foreign  aid  continue,  with  sufBclent 
funds  to  provide  for  adequate  programs, 
I  have  been  disheartened  by  what  has 
occurred,  true,  it  looks  now  as  if  an  aid 
program  may  be  approved  But  even  now 
there  is  no  assurance  on  tins  point.  And 
It  shocks  me  that  Congress,  seems  to  take 
pride  m  slashing  so  deeply  into  the  Pres- 
ident's requesrt  Economic  assistance  is 
badly  needed,  and  needed  now.  but  we 
are  obviously  not  responding  to  that 
need 

I  have  been  disheartened  aLso  by  the 
dilT.culty  this  year  of  going  through  the 
necessary  legislative  processes  I  am  well 
aware,  for  example,  that  the  foreign  aid 
authonzation  conference  report  passed 
this  body  only  yesterday  That  this  was 
the  ca^-e  does  not.  however,  excuse  us 
from  refusing  to  take  that  report  into 
consideration  today 

The  authoriication  bill  conference  re- 
port provided  for  no  earmarking  of  funds 
for  military  assistance  In  view  of  earlier 
House  action  with  respect  to  military  aid 
to  both  Korea  and  Taiwan,  the  House 
conferees,  naturally,  would  have  pre- 
ferred tAj  see  some  reference  to  at  least 
one  or  both  of  the.se  countries  m  the 
authorizing  legislation.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees felt  strnngiy  on  this  point,  how- 
ever, and  the  House  conferees  recognized 
that  becaase  of  the  .substantial  reduction 
in  the  military  assistance  funds  re- 
quested, a  ca^e  could  be  made  against 
specific  earmarkuit;  ol  funds 

It  IS  prur.arilv  tor  tliat  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  find  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  irom  Massacnusetts  persua- 
sive. He  advocates  that  the  full  S40.- 
5(>0.000  for  military  assistance  oe  made 
available,  but  with  the  .^pending  of  that 
money  not  earmarked  but  left  up  to 
the  President. 

The  contention  has  been  made  here 
a^am  today  that  there  is  an  immediate 
need  for  hundreds  of  milUons  more  dol- 
lars in  military  assistance  than  will  be 
provided  in  this  conference  report.  If 
tliat  is  so.  Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  prompt  request  for  the 
funds  needed.  I  assume  that  such  a  re- 
quest— if  it  is  forthcoming — will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  comrmttees 
and  not  to  an  individual  Member. 

It  strikes  me  as  irregular  and  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  attempt — as  it  has  this  year — to 
arrogate  to  itself  the  responsibility  of 
responding  to  needs  of  this  type.  If  China 
or  Korea,  or  any  other  friend  of  ours.  Is 
In   need   I  am  confident  that  Congresa 


will  respond  appropriately.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  that  Congress  be  given 
a  full  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  need 
for  funds  through  the  normal  legislative 
process. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  this  year  is  not  a  happy  one, 
Mr.  Speaker.  As  a  member  of  one  of  the 
committees  involved,  I  can  only  hope 
this  history  will  serve  as  a  lesson  so  that 
at  least  some  pitfalls  can  be  avoided 
next  year.  These  close  votes  on  foreign 
aid — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  another 
close  vote  is  imminent — are  not  simply  a 
reflection  of  Members'  disillusionment, 
or  hostility,  to  the  programs  themselves. 
The  Individual  Member  this  year  may  be 
justifiably  voting  against  the  parlia- 
mentary tangle  in  which  these  foreign 
aid  bills  have  been  enmeshed.  This 
tangle,  which  finds  friends  of  the  pro- 
grams voting  for  foreign  aid.  is  both  un- 
desirable and  unnecessary. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  I  have  said  at  the  time  when  we  were 
considering  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  foreign  aid  program  that  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Defense  called  me  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  the  foreien  aid  authoii- 
zation  bill,  indicating  the  .support  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  particular 
program,  the  military  a.s.sistancc.  for  the 
Republic  of  China.  I  said  that  then,  and 
I  reiterate  it  now  I  have  been  told  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  repeated 
tliat  statement  to  one  or  more  Members 
of  tills  body  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  I 
would  not  want  to  .peak  for  them,  btit 
they  have  told  me  that  the  Secretary  hu.^ 
reiterated  his  request. 

In  addition,  let  me  .say  this:  The  over- 
all funding  for  this  program  in  this  con- 
ference report.  I  believe,  is  very  sati.-- 
fartor>'  Additional  money  has  been  made 
available  m  the  supporting  as.sistan«  • 
account,  which  is  a  ver>'  important  jiart 
of  our  overall  foreign  aid  program. 

Also  other  items  have  beeti  increased 
to  more  nearly  coincide  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  I  think 
those  additional  amounts  are  highly  sifr- 
nificant.  and  very  badly  needed. 

I  am  very  fearful,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter that  if  this  IS  returned  to  conler- 
ence,  those  additional  sums  in  economic 
aid  could  easily  go  down  the  drain. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  not  threater.- 
uiK  anybody  Howe\er,  I  think  I  know  a 
little  bit  about  the  conferences  f)n  to'- 
eign  aid  appropriation  bills,  having 
.served  m  that  capacity  for  12  years. 
Tliose  conferences.  I  know  from  personal 
experience  are  very  difTicult  conferences. 

To  achieve  a  compromise  in  this  in- 
stance of  .substantial  increases  for  eco- 
nomic aid  I  think  is  a  «reat  victoiy  fi-'^ 
a  c  ■)nstructive  foiTign  aid  program.  So. 
as  I  say.  I  would  hate  to  have  thase  par- 
ticular economic  aid  programs  endmiJ 
up  slashed  by  .sending  this  bill  back  to 
conference  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very 
senous  mistake  for  those  who  believe  in 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tiif 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  the  proposed  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts would  only  remove  the  earmarking 
of  the  funds,  and  would  not  reduce  the 
total  fund  made  for  this  program,  so  that 
the  way  that  that  $404.5  million  could 
be  spent  would  then  be  left  to  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  executive  branch  in- 
stead of  being  restricted  as  it  is  now? 
Would  that  not  be  more  nearly  in  accord 
with  the  desires  of  the  administration? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Assume  that 
that  is  the  case — once  this  bill,  however, 
goes  back  to  conference  its  fate  overall 
and  its  fate  in  reference  to  these  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  could  be  in  serious 
leopardj'. 

The  gentleman  may  be  right  on  the 
point  that  he  makes,  but  I  have  to  look 
at  it  from  an  overall  viewpoint  of  get- 
ting as  nearly  as  we  can  an  appropri- 
ation bill  for  the  foreign  aid  program 
that  coincides  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  President. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  motion 
to  recommit  prevails,  even  though  It  is 
le.'s  objectionable  than  it  might  have 
been.  I  am  vers*  concerned  that  the  over- 
all appropriation  bill  could  be  in 
.leopardy. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
K'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
my  leader  who  has  been  very  fair  about 
this  thing,  of  course,  we  have  elim- 
inated the  argument  that  this  is  cutting 
military  assistance,  all  I  am  doing  is 
eliminating  language  to  earmark  money 
tor  Taiwan. 

But  let  me  point  out  two  things  in  the 
conference  and  may  be  happening  over 
:n  the  other  body  right  now.  One  of  the 
Senators  said  that  they  anticipated  great 
'rouble  in  the  Senate — Senator  PtjL- 
siFiGHT  was  Foing  to  insist  on  this  ear- 
markincr  for  Taiwan  being  taken  out  of 
'.he  bill — and  they  may  be  attempting  to 
do  this  now  in  the  other  body — so  it  may 
^■0  back  to  conference  as  a  result  of  what 
IS  soing  to  happen  over  there. 

Second.  I  do  not  see  anything  being 
endangered  in  this  bill.  A.s  you  know,  I 
have  been  a  champion  of  all  these  causes 
tor  the  past  12  years,  and  I  do  not  see 
anything  being  endangered  because  the 
recommendation  Is  only  limited  to  strik- 
:nsi  out  the  money  being  earmarked  for 
Taiwan  which  the  Senate  wants  to  do.  So 
we  go  over  there  and  in  3  minutes  knock 
it  out. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  re- 
spond to  that  point? 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  and  I 
vere  discussing  this  precise  point  just  a 
minute  ago.  and  it  certainly  is  not  a  for- 
mal ruling,  but  the  information  I  have 
*s  once  it  goes  back  to  conference  even 
vith  the  limited  focus  in  this  motion  to 
recommit,  the  whole  conference  is  open. 
It  is  open  as  to  every  item  and,  every  de- 
cision within  the  conference  can  be  re- 
considered. 

I  think  the  add-ons.  that  are  desir- 
able in  my  judgment  in  some  of  these 
economic  programs,  could  be  really  in 


jeopardy  if  the  motion  to  recommit  pre- 
vails. 

I  do  not  want  to  foreclose  what  might 
happen.  But  I  know  a  little  bit  how 
these  conferences  work.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  served  on 
those  conferences  for  a  good  many 
years — and  I  do  not  want  the  House  to 
take  that  gamble.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  serious  step  and  put  in  jeopardy  these 
good  programs  in  the  economic  field  that 
are  highly  significant  and  badly  wanted 
by  the  administration. 

May  I  Just  close  with  this  comment. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  intimidated  and 
I  hope  that  this  House  Is  not  going  to 
be  intimidated  by  the  threat  of  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts named.  He  is  not  running  this 
body  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  him  have 
any  influence  on  it,  if  I  can  help  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  the  statement  the  gentleman 
Just  made  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks by  saying  that  what  the  Senator 
to  whom  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE)  referred,  is  at- 
tempting to  do  in  the  Senate  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  that  Mr.  Conte  is  at- 
tempting to  do  here  in  the  House. 

Let  the  Senate  go  their  way  and  we 
will  do  exactly  what  we  want  to  do.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  intimidated  by 
them.        

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  if  he  will 
save  at  least  30  seconds  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly,  these  are  two 
different  things.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  trying  to  strike  money,  $54,- 
500,000  from  the  bill.  I  am  not  trying  to 
do  that.  I  am  just  trying  to  strike  the 
earmarking.  I  say  that  this  thing 
stinks — it  stinks — there  is  some  terrible 
smell  about  it  and  I. am  not  going  to 
stand  for  it  and  it  is  that  pure  and 
simple. 

I  am  willing  to  give  military  assistance 
all  the  money  it  needs,  but  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  buy  this  when  nobody  from  the 
administration  has  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  conclude  with  this  final  observa- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  spoken 
to  me  and  others  officially  indicating  that 
they  want  the  money. 

Second,  if  this  is  recommitted  even 
with  this  limited  focus,  it  opens  up  the 
whole  conference  and  the  gains  that  have 
been  made  in  the  economic  aid  field  will 
be  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  "WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  "WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
a  question  or  two  about  his  motion  to 
recommit. 

As  I  imderstand  it.  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'  motion  proposes  to  take 
out  the  earmarking  for  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 


gentleman — can  you  give  us  any  assur- 
ance that  if  the  earmarking  of  this 
money  for  Taiwan  is  removed  from  the 
bill,  that  Taiwan  will  actually  receive  any 
of  these  funds  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  House  voted  the  other  day? 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  Mr.  Laird,  the  Secre- 
tai-j'  of  Defense,  is  behind  it,  it  will  go 
to  them.  He  is  the  boss.  He  will  be  the 
boss  in  handling  this  money. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  He  may  be  boss  but  a  lot 
of  other  people  have  something  to  say 
about  the  implementation  of  the  foreign 
aid  program;  do  they  not? 

Mr.  CONTE.  General  Warren  is  head 
of  the  militai-y  assistance  program,  and 
he  is  under  Mel  Laird. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  not  all  these  men 
or  others  administering  aid  programs  are 
sympathetic  toward  Nationalist  China: 
are  they? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I 
happen  to  be  a  friend  of  Nationalist 
China  and  have  been  for  12  years.  I  just 
do  not  like  the  procedure  that  has  oc- 
curred here.  Ten  years  ago  I  voiced  ex- 
actly the  same  objection  when  they  tried 
to  earmark  $25  million  for  Spain. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  am  merely  trying  to 
make  the  point  that  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  Par  East,  Nationalist  China  is 
one  of  our  strongest  allies.  The  House 
has  voted  the  money  for  military  assist- 
ance to  Taiwan.  What  sense  does  it  make 
to  withdraw  the  earmarking?  Earmark- 
ing merely  reflects  the  will  of  this  body. 
Some  in  this  body  are  opposed,  of  course, 
but  we  made  that  determination  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  this  body  the  other  day. 
I  reject  the  gentleman's  suggestion  that 
there  is  something  fishy  or  that  some- 
thing stinks  about  this.  I  fear  that  the 
gentleman  is  attempting  to  confuse  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  whether  our  strongest 
ally  in  the  Par  East  is  going  to  have  this 
money  for  the  stated  purpose  by  direc- 
tion of  this  Congress. 

Tlie  majority  opinion  of  the  House  is 
that  they  ought  to  have  the  money  for 
that  purpose  that  it  is  needed  and  Jus- 
tified, and  I  hope  the  gentleman's  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  defeated. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
iterate for  clarification  the  points  that 
I  explained  earlier.  I  shall  not  do  or 
say  anything  that  would  offend  any  indi- 
vidual in  this  House,  but  it  would  apoear 
to  me  that  just  about  the  same  rule  is 
being  practiced  in  both  bodies.  Some  gen- 
tleman in  the  other  body  is  determined 
that  he  shall  have  his  way,  even  if  there 
is  a  chance  he  may  risk  the  security  of 
this  country.  I  do  not  mean  as  it  would 
apply  to  our  own  security.  I  am  talking 
about  security  as  it  would  apply  to  our 
concessions,  interests,  and  base  rights 
in  the  Far  East. 

Let  me  say  this  if  I  may.  On  this  bill 
the  authorizing  committee  of  the  House 
put  this  money  into  the  bill.  At  a  sub- 
sequent date  the  Committee  of  Appropri- 
ations and  the  subcommittee  sustained 
that  amoiuit  by  a  vote  of  8  to  4.  Later  we 
moved  into  the  full  committee,  and  the 
full  committee  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  de- 
feated the  amendment  to  take  this  item 
out. 

Then  when  the  bill  came  to  the  floor, 
as  you  well  know,  on  a  motion,  by  a  vote 
of  250  to  142,  the  language  was  retained 
to  keep  this  money  In  the  bill  for  Korea. 
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Subsequently  the  House  also  approved 
the  language  and  approved  the  amount 
The  bill  moved  into  conference.  The 
conference  likewise  by  a  vote  of  9  to  3 
approved  this  package  that  we  agreed 
upon.  At  five  different  important  stations 
along  the  way  in  our  process  of  legislat- 
ing the  Members  have  spoken  their 
minds  on  the  subject  They  have  set  forth 
rightly  that  this  amount  should  be  in 
the  bill.  I  cannot  understand  at  tills  late 
date  why  there  are  a  few  Members  of 
the  House  and  a  few  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  may  wamt  to  change  some- 
thing that  has  been  said  several  times. 
"This  Is  the  thing  to  do." 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSM.\N  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CsUlfornla  for  a  question. 

Mr  COHELAN  I  '.hank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  express 
myself  on  the  conference  report. 
Mr  PASSMAN  I  wish  you  would. 
Mr  COHELAN  I  would  like  to  vole  for 
this  bill.  I  want  to  vote  for  the  bill.  But 
I  shall  not  vote  for  t  if  we  have  tiie 
Taiwan  reference  in  the  bill. 

As  I  understand,  this  is  what  Is  going 
to  happen. 

The  i<entleman  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  CoNTX'  will  Introduce  a  motion  to 
recommit.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  very  generously  drafted  it  in 
such  a  way  that  if  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which,  by  the  way,  nobody  has  re- 
ferred to  in  this  entire  discussiun  —not 
one  word  have  we  heard  from  the  State 
Department  mdicatin^  that  this  lan- 
guage was  warranted  or  justified. 

However,  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 
the  gentleman  has  left  it  so  that  the 
money  is  not  affected  If  the  powers  that 
be  m  the  administration,  including  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Defense — who  incidentally,  I  sug- 
gest. IS  not  running  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  Government — determine  that 
something  .should  be  done  in  military  as- 
sistance, it  could  be  done. 

I  will  support  the  motion  to  recommit 
after  stnkintj  the  language  that  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to.  and  if  I  ijet  that  op- 
portunity. I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill. 
However,  if  we  do  not,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  bill  I  do  not  think  a  vote 
against  the  bill  will  be  jeopardizing  any- 
thing. I  suggest  to  Members  what  will 
probably  happen  We  will  be  back  here  so 
fast  It  will  make  our  heads  swim  But 
we  shall  have  dealt  a  blow  to  a  very  of- 
fensive procedure. 

The  issue  of  the  Taiwan  jets  needs 
very  little  explanation  We  have  been 
over  this  terrain  before  First,  there  was 
no  testimony  before  the  authorizing 
committee — the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  There  was  no  testimony  before 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations — the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Operations  on  which  I  serve  The 
only  data  that  have  been  submitted  by 
the  administration  is  a  letter  from  a 
faceless  bureaucrat  in  the  DOD  in  re- 
sponse to  Mr  Passman's  question.  This 
answer.  I  submit,  does  not  represent  the 


position  of  the  administration.  I,  for  ex- 
ample, could  ask  if  we  should  increase 
$54  million  to  Timbuktu  and  I  am  sure 
I  would  get  the  same  type  of  general 
answer  that  was  circulated  to  justify  the 
Taiwan  jets. 

Most  important,  the  questionable  Jus- 
tification for  these  jets  ls  the  foreign 
policy  imphcatlon  of  these  jets  The 
President  has  indicated  lately,  in  his 
steps  to  begin  lilting  trade  restrictions 
with  mainland  Clnna,  a  new  flexible  ap- 
proach to  the  Far  East  Tlie  Saio-Nlxon 
agreement,  and  movements  to  Vlet- 
nanilze  tiie  war.  are  further  indications 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  constructive 
.step  In  the  Far  East  Now  this  House 
IS  asked  to  accept  a  $54  million  item  for 
Taiwan  jets  that  could  have  foreign  pol- 
icy implications  far  in  excess  of  the  dol- 
lar figure 

There  Is  another  issue  here.  This 
House  yesterday  passed  an  authorization 
bUl  that  did  not  include  this  item.  Thus, 
there  is  no  authority  for  eannarking  this 
money  for  Taiwan  jet^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  conclusion,  I  feel  that 
the  foreign  policy  implications  of  ac- 
cepting this  amendment  are  so  over- 
whelming that  this  bill  should  be  re- 
turned to  conference  and  have  this  item 
deleted  Unless  this  is  done,  I  may  be 
forced  to  vote  against  this  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriation. 

Mr.  P.\SSMAN  Mr  Speaker,  that  is 
according  to  the  k'entleman's  interpre- 
tation and  not  according  to  the  votes 
of  the  majority  committees,  the  House, 
and  the  conferees  of  both  bodies.  These 
votes  speak  for  themselves. 

t'.\KLIAMENTARY    l.N'griRT 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry' 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  GERALD  H  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
a  parliamentaiy  inquiry.  Lf  the  motion 
to  recommit  reads  as  toUows.  will  it  limit 
the  conference  to  the  consideration  of 
this  particular  issue,  or  will  the  confer- 
ence as  a  whole  be  open  for  the  consid- 
eration of  all  issues  in  the  conference? 
Let  me  read  the  motion  to  recomimt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  will  be  as  follows: 

I  mne  to  recommit  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  HH  l.'>149  with  Instructions  to 
the  managers  >  ii  the  part  of  the  House  'o 
agree  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
No   2b 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  offered  and  does 
prevail,  us  the  conference  as  a  whole  free 
to  discuss  and  decide  issues  Involving 
the  whole  bill  nr  all  i.ssues  within  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions? 

The  SPEAKER  In  response  to  the  par- 
liamentarj-  inquiry,  if  the  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  on  one  item 
should  prevail,  then  all  items  in  disagree- 
ment are  open  for  further  consideration 
by  the  conference  committee. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  thank  the 
di.'tinsuished  Speaker 

Mr  PASSMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distln- 
sniished   gentleman    from   Florida    <Mr. 

SiKES  I  . 

Mr   SIKES   Mr   Speaker,  this  foreign 


aid  appropriation  bill  is  nearly  $200  mil- 
lion below  the  authorl2atlon  which  has 
been  approved  but  has  not  been  signed 
Into  law.  I  think  this  will  be  an  Important 
consideration  for  many  of  those.  Includ- 
ing myself,  who  feel  foreign  aid  has  been 
excessive. 

I  hope  and  I  believe  the  Hoii.'-e  will  ki\p 
overwhelming  endorsement  to  the  con- 
structive labor  of  tho.<e  members  of  the 
conference  committee  whose  dedication 
is  producing  direction  for  America's  for- 
eign aid  program.  It  allows  the  Congress 
to  speak  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
that  could  be  said. 

By  placing  aid  specifically  in  the  hands 
of  our  friends,  by  helping  those  who  help 
iLs.  we  make  our  aid  meaningful,  and  we 
make  It  productive.  For  too  long  a  period, 
we  have  handed  out  foreign  aid  to  every- 
body who  came  along,  and  often  as  not. 
they  showed  the  measure  of  their  appre- 
ciation by  giving  their  support  to  the 
Communists.  Here  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  that  we  do  not  approve  of 
that  kind  of  policy  and  we  do  not  approve 
of  policies  which  get  us  nowhere.  We 
want  a  meaningful  aid  program  and  :t 
would  be  heartening  to  the  American 
people  If  we  specified  that  we  reject  the 
use  of  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
where  it  is  not  going  to  do  America  any 
good  It  Is  time  to  help  our  friends,  and 
time  to  begin  to  specify  what  we  are 
doing.  Here  we  do  that  by  helping  Israel, 
by  helping  Korea,  and  by  helping  Tai- 
wan. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  reject 
what  is  proposed  by  the  conferees  here 
would  be  one  of  the  worst  defeats  for  a 
strong  American  diplomatic  policy  this 
Hou.se  has  ever  voted.  I  am  confident 
that  IS  not  what  the  Hou.se  is  about  to  do. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation clearly  violates  the  intent  of  the 
rules  of  this  House.  It  specifically  ap- 
propriates 554.500,000  for  the  Republic  of 
China  although  this  was  stricken  from 
the  authorization  bill  which  has  passed 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  is 
now  on  its  way  to  the  President  for  en- 
actmen;  into  law.  The  authorization  ceil- 
ing for  military  assistance  is  S350  mil- 
lion. This  conference  report  calls  for  an 
appropriation  of  .?404, 500.000.  I  can  only 
regard  this  as  a  deliberate  flouting  of 
the  authorizing  proce.ss  in  which  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  paihamentary  tech- 
nicalities to  circumvent  the  authoriza- 
tion celling  While  I  will  reluctantly  votp 
for  the  conference  report  bccau.se  of  tt.-^ 
urrency  of  the  time  element.  I  am  con- 
strained to  voice  my  concern  over  th" 
danser  which  is  pased  to  the  whole  legis- 
lative process  and  the  work  of  the  Icgi.sla- 
tlve  committees.  If  it  had  been  iJO.ssiblo 
for  the  authorizinir  bill  to  have  already 
been  signed  by  the  President.  I  believe 
the  rules  would  have  made  this  confer- 
ence report  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
It  is  a  violation  of  the  lulcs  v.-hich  can- 
not be  enforced  becau.se  of  the  present 
clrciunstances.  I  am  cravely  concemea 
over  what  I  can  only  regard  as  an  usurpa- 
tion of  the  legislative  function  by  a  non- 
leglslatlvc  committee 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
terence  report  makins  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  for  fiscal  year   1970 
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includes  $54,500,000  for  the  Republic  of 
China  which  has  not  been  authorized  In 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969,  H.R. 
14580. 

Yesterday  we  adopted  the  conference 
report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969,  and  funds  for  jet  fighter  planes  for 
Taiwan  were  not  Included  although  pre- 
viously the  House  had  adopted  the  Slkes 
amendment,  against  which  I  voted,  both 
on  the  teller  vote  and  on  the  separate 
rollcall  vote,  when  it  was  before  the 
House  on  November  20.  When  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill,  H.R.  15149, 
was  before  the  House  on  December  9,  I 
supported  the  Conte  amendment  to 
strike  the  $54,500,000  earmarked  for  the 
Republic  of  China.  I  also  voted  both  on 
the  teller  vote  and  on  the  separate  roll- 
call  vote  against  the  Broomfleld  substi- 
tute which  not  only  included  the  $54.5 
million  for  the  Republic  of  China,  but 
added  $50  million  for  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Having  made  my  position  clear  on  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills, 
I  voted  to  send  each  bill  to  conference, 
so  that  the  foreign  aid  program  could 
move  forward  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  conferees  would  not  agree  to  the 
.additional  S104.5  million.  And  the  con- 
ferees on  the  authorization  bill  did  reject 
It.  Now  we  have  before  us  the  conference 
report  on  the  appropriation  bill,  HJl. 
15149.  and  the  conferees  have  agreed  to 
amend  Senate  amendment  No.  24  by 
.nserting  the  sum  of  $404,500,000  and  to 
amend  Senate  amendment  No.  25  by  re- 
storing the  language  deleted  by  the  Sen- 
ate earmarking  $54,500,000  for  the  Re- 
public of  China.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
ference report  now  earmarks  $54.5  mil- 
lion for  the  Republic  of  China.  I  sup- 
:iort  the  motion  to  recommit  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Conte)  to  strike  out  the  language 
earmarking  funds  for  the  Republic  of 
China. 

According  to  Mr.  Sikes.  who  offered 
the  original  amendment,  the  $54.5  mil- 
lion was  authorized,  "for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  squadron  of  F-4D  aircraft 
to  the  Republic  of  China  in  Taiwan."  Not 
only  was  there  no  budget  request  for 
funds  for  sophisticated  military  aircraft 
for  Taiwan,  but  absolutely  no  justlflca- 
ti(5n  was  made  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee:  It  was  never  considered  In 
ilea  rings  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
ir.ittee.  It  was  a  surprise  amendment 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  after 
some  ver>'  fancy  footwork.  This  Is  a 
totally  unacceptable  way  to  legislate. 
Despite  the  fact  that  no  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  recommended 
funds  for  sophisticated  military  aircraft 
for  Taiwan,  the  House,  without  reflection 
upon  the  serious  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions, proceeded  to  approve  this  imjustl- 
fied  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Tins  is  another  example  of  the  distor- 
tion of  our  national  priorities  which  the 
Con.^ress  has  tolerated  for  too  long.  Blind 
approval  of  funds  for  military  assistance 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  U.S. 
foreign  policy  produced  the  tragic  war  In 
Vietnam  with  Its  dire  consequences  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  foreign 
economic  assistance  to  help  developing 


nations  ajid  support  the  economic  ^__ 
grams  recommended  in  the  conferen 
report.  Many  of  them  are  urgently 
needed  and  are  in  the  national  Interest. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  conference  re- 
port has  been  tainted  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  squadron  of  jet  fighter  planes  for 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  fails,  then 
the  only  way  to  obtain  a  vote  on  this 
issue  would  be  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
conference  report.  If  the  conference  re- 
port were  voted  down,  then  the  House 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  sep- 
arately on  each  of  the  42  Senate  amend- 
ments. I  support  Senate  amendment  No. 

24  which  eliminates  $54.5  million  for  a 
squadron  of  jet  fighter  planes  for  Tai- 
wan, and  also  Senate  amendment  No. 

25  which  strikes  the  language  earmark- 
ing those  funds  for  the  Republic  of 
China.  Under  the  circumstances,  in  view 
of  the  parliamentary  situation,  unless 
the  motion  to  recommit  succeeds,  the 
only  way  to  obtain  a  separate  vote  on 
those  two  amendments  is  to  defeat  the 
conference  report — a  procedure  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  vote  for 
the  important  economic  programs  in 
title  I  without  having  to  accept  the  en- 
tire military  assistance  package. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION   TO    RECOMMrr    OFFERED    BY    MB.    CONTE 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Conte  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  H.R.  15149  with  In- 
structions to  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  agree  with  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  136,  nays  220,  not  voting  77, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  345] 
YEAS— 136 


Leggett 
Lowensteln 


Adams 

Brooks 

Conte 

Anderson, 

Broomfleld 

Coughlln 

Calif. 

Browr.,  Calif. 

Culver 

Ashley 

BroyhlU.  N  C. 

Daddarlo 

Barrett 

Burllson.Mo. 

Daniels.  N.J 

Blester 

Burton,  Calif. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Bingham 

Button 

D<?!arey 

Blatnlk 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dellenback 

BOlBDd 

Cleveland 

Dwver 

Brademaa 

Cobelan 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

McCarthy 

Parljsteln 

McCloskey 

Pish 

McDade 

Foley 

Mftcdonald, 

Ford. 

Mass. 

William  D. 

MHilUard 

FraE«r 

Matsunaga 

Frelinghuysen 

Mayne 

C»ayd03 

Meeds 

Gil  belt 

Melcher 

Greer. ,  Pa. 

Mlkva 

Oro.ss 

Mlnlsh 

Gude 

Mink 

Halpern 

Moragan 

Hamilton 

Moorhead 

Hanley 

Mosher 

Hanra 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Nedzl 

Harvey 

Nix 

Hathaway 

Obey 

Hawkins 

OHara 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Olsen 

Heckler,  Mass. 

OttirHer 

Helstoskl 

Patten 

Hogan 

Pike 

Hoi, field 

Podell 

Horton 

Qule 

Howard 

RallBback 

Hungate 

Held,  N.Y. 

Jacobs 

Reuss 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rlegle 

Karth 

Kyi 

KaEter.meler 

Kyros 

Keith 

Roblton 

Koch 

Rodino 

NAYS— 220 

Abernethy 

EdmondBon 

Adair 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Addatabo 

Edwards.  La. 

Albert 

Eshleman 

Alexander 

Fascell 

Anderson,  111. 

Felghan 

Anderson, 

Flood 

Tenn. 

Flowers 

Andrews, 

Flynt 

N.  Dak. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Annunzlo 

Foreman 

Arends 

Fountain 

Asplnall 

Frey 

.^yres 

Frledel 

Btu-lng 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Beall.  Md. 

Fuqua 

Belcher 

Gallflanakls 

Bell,  Calif. 

Garmatz 

Bernett 

Qettys 

Detts 

G:Blmo 

Blagpl 

Gibbons 

Blackburn 

Gonzalez 

Blanton 

Goodling 

BOKKS 

Gray 

Bow 

Grlffln 

Bray 

Grover 

Brlnkley 

Gubser 

Brotzman 

Hagan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Haley 

Brown  Ohio 

Hammer- 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

schmldt 

Buchanan 

Hansen,  Wash 

Burke,  Fla. 

Harsha 

Burke,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Burleson,  Tex 

Hicks 

Busli 

Hosmer 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Hull 

Cabell 

Hunt 

Caffery 

Hutchinson 

Camp 

Ichord 

Carter 

Jarman 

Casey 

Johnson,  Calll 

Cederberg 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Chamberlain 

Jonas 

Chappell 

Jones.  N,C. 

Clausen. 

Jone?.  Tenn. 

DonH. 

Kazen 

Clawson,  Del 

Kee 

Colmer 

King 

Conable 

Kuykendall 

Corbett 

Landgrebe 

Cramer 

Lardrum 

Crane 

Langen 

Dariel  Va. 

Lennon 

Davis.  Ga. 

Lloyd 

de  la  Garza 

Long,  La. 

Dcr.r.ey 

Long.  Md. 

Dennis 

Lujan 

Devlne 

McClory 

Dickinson 

McClure 

Dlngell 

McCulloch 

Donohue 

McDonald, 

Dom 

Mich. 

Dowdy 

McFall 

Dovralng 

McKneally 

Dulskl 

McMillan 

Duncan 

MAcQregor 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

RosentbeJ 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Savior 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Taft 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Welcker 

V/ha!en 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marsh 

Matblas 

Mav 

Mesltin 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

MinshaU 

Mize 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Morton 

Murphy.  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nclsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill,  Maae. 

Paaeman 

Paiman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbm 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

roff 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  III. 

Price.  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Puree!! 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reid,  ni. 

Rhodes 
.  Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roorey,  Pa. 

Roudebusli 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

S%eiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 


40456 


StuckeT 

Utt 

Whitten 

Syminrtoc 

Wa«rgonr.er 

W:Iion.  Bob 

TUcott 

Wamplar 

Winn 

Taylur 

Wataon 

Wr.ld 

Teacue.  Calif 

\^=i■■» 

Wolff 

Teairue   TfX 

Whalley 

Wy'.le 

Tbompaor.    Oa 

•A'h;'.f 

'A',  man 

Thonmon,  Wis 

Whiuhur* 

Your.g 

^OT  VOTTNO- 

-77 

Abbi't 

Bckhardt 

Moct,;  ornery 

Andrews   A:a 

Edward*    CaJlX 

MoTitiin 

A«h brook 

Bvina.  Tenn 

Morse 

Berry 

i-  i.,  .>n 

M.-i 

Bevia 

F'!ui;-v 

O  N#-n:.  Oa. 

BoUing 

F'sher 

Pepper 

Braaco 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Poage 

Hr-M-k 

( !;i. lusher 

Powell 

Burton,  Ut*h 

Ooldwater 

Qua'.ea 

Cah;:l 

(■-"en    Ore»{ 

Rees 

Carey 

anfflths 

Reirel 

i>.>r 

Ha.. 

Rosiler.kowskl 

Ctaiaholm 

Harrington 

St  Germain 

C.anry 

H  is'inga 

Sandmar. 

Clark 

Kavs 

Slsk 

Clay 

H*b-rt 

Snyder 

Collier 

Klrwan 

Stephen* 

Collins 

K-pp- 

,St.iH-s 

Cony  art 

Kiuczynskt 

Siilllvan 

Corman 

Lu-.'.A 

Tuncey 

Cowger 

Lipscomb 

'A'HtiCU  9 

Cunrar.^hajn 

Lukens 

Wide  all 

Dawsor. 

McEwea 

WrUht 

Dent 

Martin 

Wydler 

Derwlcakl 

.Mirh«l 

Zlon 

D'^«s       . 

Miller.  CailX. 
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wpre^    yeas  181,  nay.s  174.  not  voting  78, 
as  follows 

[Roll  No.  34«1 

TEAS--181 


December  20,  1969 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected 

The  Clerk  aiinounced  the  following 
pairs 

Mr  Miller  of  CaJlfomia  wi:n  Mr  Ups- 
C'jmb 

Mr   Hays  with  Mr   WldnalL 

Mr   Hebert  with  Mr.  Hall 

Mr    Dent   with   Mr.   Watklna 

Mr    Plsher   with   Mr    Burton   of  Utah 

Mr    Cl.ixk  with   Mr    Cunningham. 

Mr    OaJla«her  with  Mr    Sandman 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennefs<^  with  Mr    QulUen 

Mr    Eckhardt    with    Mr     Relfel. 

Mr.   Morgan  with  Mr    Morse 

Mr    Fallon   with    Mr    Martin. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr    Wydler 

Mr    Wrtsiht   with   Mr    Zlon. 

Mr    Roster.kowskl  with  Mr    Michel. 

Mr    Celler  with   Mr    McEwen 

Mr    Pepper  wrh  .Mr   Lukens 

Mn;    Sullivan  wi'h  Mr    Latta 

.Mr    Brisoj  with   Mr    Hastings. 

.Mr    Cwrman   with   Mr    Kleppe. 

Mrs    Green  cf  Oregon  with  Mr    Ashbrook. 

Mr    Stephens  with  Mr    Berry 

Mr    Montgomery  with  Mr   Snyder. 

Mr     SUk    with    Mr     Cowger 

Mrs    Orirf.th.'s   with   Mr    DerwlrLskl. 

.Mr    St   Germain   wl'h   Mr    Cahlll 

.\!r    Mosa  with  Mr    Clancey 

Mr    Kluczynskl  with  Mr    Collier. 

Mr    Rees   with    Mr     Ooldwat-er 

Mr   Harrington  with  Mr   Findley 

Mr    Evtns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Brock 

Mr    ONea!  (  f  c;e..ri?la  with   Mr    Collins 

Mr    Ti..nnev  with  Mr    Stokes 

.Mr    Edwards    if  California  with  Mr    Dlggs. 

Mr    Kirwan  wi^h  .Mr    Conyers. 

Mr    Bevii:   with   Mr    Clay 

Mr  .Abbo-t  with  Mr  Andrews  ;>f  .Alabama. 

.Mrs    Chisholm  with  Mr    Powell 

Mr     HAL£r\:'     Mr     FUXDD.    and    Mr. 

MOLLOH.AN  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea  ■  to  "nay  " 

Mr  BIESTER  changed  hi.s  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yea.s  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   talcen,    and   there 


Addabbo 
Alber. 
Alexander 
.Ander*>n.  Ul 
Anderson. 

Tenn 
.\ndrews. 

N  Dak. 
.Annunzlo 
Arer.ds 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
P,eall.  Md 
B^-lfher 
Bell.  Calif 
Bett.s 
f<laofl 
Blester 
Btr:.iham 
Blatnlk 
B.  .i;,!s 
B<  w 
Brooks 
Br....mfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass 
Ba.sh 
Button 
Bvme   Pa 
Bvmes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cederberi? 
Conable 
Ct  rOe't 
(""UKhlin 
Daddarlo 
Daniels.  N  J 
Davis.  Cta 
Davis,  wis 
de  '.a  Oar.-a 
t>ellenbaek 
Dennis 
Dm^ell 
D>  nohue 
DiUskl 
Dwyer 
Edmtind.'kin 
Edwards,  La 
Ellber? 
E.s<-h 

Farbsteln 
Fiscell 
Fel.;!ian 
FUh 
Flood 

P^rd.  Gerald  R 
Frelln.{huysen 
Fulton.  Pa 


Abernethy 
Adair 
AOiuns 
Anderson. 

CaJir. 
Banag 
Bennett 
Blackburn 
Blant.jn 
Brademas 
B.-a.- 
Bnnkley 
Brown.  Calif 
Brown.  Ohio 
BrjvhUl.  N  C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Ca.Tery 
Ca;ii  p 
Carter 
Casev 

Chamberlain 
L"happ«?ll 
Cla  i.seii. 

D'.n  H 
'"law*  11.  Del 
I'leveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Cont« 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 


Idaho 
Wash 
.Mass 


Frledel 

CfRrmata 

Cfialmo 

(  H.bert 

frrav 

Oubser 

G  ide 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Haniey 

Hanna 

Haii.seu, 

Hansen 

Heckler 

HelRt<«kl 

Hicks 

H.^ar. 

Hollfleld 

H.  r...n 

Hosmer 

John.s.in   Calif 

Ka/en 

Kee 

Keith 

Kln.{ 

Kiivkendall 

I.ebcuett 

Uoyd 

LoDk'.  Md 

McCl.)r>- 

McCl.-skey 

-Mcculloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 
.McKiicallv 
.Macd  "nald. 

Mass 
Ma'Greijor 
Mah'  >n 
.Manila  rd 
Mann 
Math  las 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mavne 
Melcher 
Mlnlsh 
Mliiahall 
Ml.',e 

Mona^n 
Moorbead 
Morian 
.M.  rt...!i 
Mosher 
Murphy.  lU. 
Murphy.  N.Y 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O  Hara 
O  Neill.  .Ma.« 

NATS— 174 

Daniel.  Va. 

Delaney 

Denney 

Devliie 

Dlckiii3<..n 

Dom 

D<iwdy 

Downlni{ 

Duncan 

Edwards.  .Ala 

Elshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Flowers 

Flynt 

F.Mey 
Fori. 

William  D. 
F.ireri.an 
Fountain 
Fraaer 
Frey 
FUL)ua 
GallOaimkls 
0»v.l..s 
Oettys 
Glbb.  n» 
GtH>dlmg 
Cireeu.  Pa 
Grlffln 

t  iruSB 
li'tr-  .\er 
Ha  .tan 
Haley 
Haiiimer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 


NC. 


Pa.ssman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

P'>dell 

Preyer 

Price.  HI 

Pryor.  Ark 

Puclnskl 

P\ircell 

Quie 

Rail.sback 

Held.  Ul 

Reld.  N  T. 

Rhixles 

Rlei?Ie 

Rivers 

Ri^berts 

RobLsi'ii 

Rodlno 

R<ii;ers.  Colo 

R<K.ney   N  Y 

R>x)ney.  Pa 

H"senthal 

R..th 

St  Oni?e 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shrtver 

-Stkes 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  .V  Y 

Stafford 

Stantim 

Stelner.  Wis 

Stratton 

Svmln>?ton 

Tart 

Talcott 

Teairue.  Calif 

TeaK'ue.  Tex 

Thcms<jn.  Wis 

T'dall 

VUiirltt> 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

WittKins 

Wlls<-n.  Bob 

Wllst;n. 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wnlff 
Yatron 
Zwacb 


Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawlcln.s 

Hechler.  W 

Henderson 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun)«te 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jonas 

Jones.  Al». 

Jones.  N  C 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Kvl 

Kyn.s 

t.Mndi<rebe 

Landrum 

Lan«en 

Leniiitn 

Lont'.  La 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

.Ml  earthy 

McClure 

McDonald. 

Mich 
.McMillan 
Madder. 


Va 


Marsh 

Roe 

Thompeon.  N  J 

Meeds 

Rogers.  Fl* 

Tie  man 

Mesklll 

Roudebuah 

Ullman 

Mlkva 

Roybal 

Utt 

Miller.  Ohio 

Ruppe 

Van  Deerlln 

Mills 

Ruth 

Vander  Jaijt 

Mink 

Ryan 

Vanlk 

Mlzell 

Satterfleld 

WagKonner 

Mi^llohan 

Savior 

Waldle 

Myers 

Sohadeberg 

Wampler 

Natrher 

Scherle 

Watsou 

Nedzl 

Scott 

Watts 

Nichols 

Sebellus 

Whalley 

Obey 

.Shipley 

Whltehurst 

O  Konakl 

Skubliz 

Whltten 

Olsen 

Slack 

Williams 

Ottlnger 

.Smith.  Calif. 

Winn 

Pettla 

Stai?«ers 

Wvatt 

Poff 

Steed 

^Ue 

Pollock 

SteUer,  Artz 

Wyman 

Price.  Tex. 

St'.ibblefleld 

Yates 

Randall 

Stuckey 

Young 

Rarlck 

Taylor 

Zablockl 

Reuse 

Thompson.  Oa 

NOT  VOTING— 78 

Ahbltt 

DUks 

.Miller.  Calif 

Andrews.  Ala 

Eckhardt 

M.int.;omer>- 

Ashbrook 

Edwards.  Calif 

Morse 

Berry 

Erienbom 

Moss 

BevlU 

Evins,  Tenn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Boland 

Fallon 

Pepper 

Bi  lllng 

Findley 

Poage 

Brasco 

?'l.sher 

Powell 

Brock 

F\ilton.  Tenn. 

QiilUen 

Burton.  Utah 

Gallagher 

Rees 

Cahlll 

Goldwater 

Relfel 

Carey 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rcistenkowskl 

CoUer 

Griffiths 

St  Germain 

Chlsholm 

Hall 

.Sandman 

flancy 

Harri!i.'t..n 

Slsk 

Clark 

Hastings 

Snyder 

Clay 

Havs 

Springer 

Collier 

Hebert 

Stephens 

Collins 

Klrw.in 

Sti  kes 

Cnnvers 

Kleppe 

Sulhvan 

Corman 

Klucz>'nskl 

Tunney 

Cowifcr 

I.atta 

Watklns 

Cunningham 

Lipscomb 

Wldnall 

Dawson 

I  ukens 

Writfht 

Dt-nt 

-Manm 

Wvdler 

Derwlnskl 

Michel 

Zlon 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr     Moss   for.    with    Mr.    Andrews   of   .Ala- 
bama iigaln.st 

Mr      Boland     for     with     Mr      Montgomery 
against 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  BevlU  acalnst. 

Mr      Harrington     for.     with     Mr.     Conyers 
agaln.st. 

Mr    Rees    f<ir     with   Mr.    Stokes   ag.ilnst 

Mr    Rostenkow^kl   for.  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of 
Qeiirglii  .igaln.st. 

Mr      Kluczynskl     for,     with     Mr.     Martin 
a^airuBt. 

Mr  Morse  for.  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Springer  for.  with  Mr  .Ashbrook  as^alnst. 

Mr    Wldnall  for.  with  Mr.  Burton  of  tTtah 
.against. 

Mr    Celler  for.  with  Mr    Quillen  against. 

Mr    C.irey   for.   with   Mr    'Watklns   against. 

Mrs.   Green   of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Zlon 
.tgalnst. 

.Mr    Hays  for.  with  Mr    Collins  against. 

Mr.    Sandman    for,    with    Mr     Goldwater 
agaln.st. 

Mr    Hastings  for.  with  Mr    Clancv  .^gainst. 

Mr    Brlenborn  for,  with  Mr    Berry  against. 

Mr.    Cunningham    for.    with    Mr.    Kleppe 
against. 

Mr    Cahlll  for.  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 

Mr.  Plndley  for,  with  Mr  Lipscomb  against. 

Mr    Brasco   for,   with   Mr.   Lukens   against. 

Mr    Clark  for.  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.     Corman     for.     with     Mr.     Derwlnskl 
a^alnvt. 

Mr.  Fallon  for.  with  Mr.  Brock  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr    Hall  against. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for.  with  Mr,  Abbltt  against. 

Mr.    Miller    of    California    for.    with    Mr. 
Stephens  against. 
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Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr  Wydler  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr   Kirwan  v/lth  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr   Dlggs  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

.Mrs.  GrlllUhs  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr  Fisher  with  Mr  Wright. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr  Tur.ney  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr,  BOW,  Mrs. 
REID  of  Illinois,  Mr.  MINSHALL,  and 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL  changed  their  votes 
from  "nav"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MCCARTHY,  Mr,  SCHEUER,  Mr. 
CULVER,  and  Mr,  TIERNAN  changed 
their  vot€s  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr,  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENUMENT3   IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  2,  line  20 
insert:  ".  except  projects  or  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  reduction  of  population  growth: 
Provided  further,". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  On  page  3,  line 
7,  strike  "$24,050,000"  and  Insert  "$24,- 
550,000". 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR.   PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  Insert 
"$26,050,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  In  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  31 :  On  page  16, 
atrlke  out: 

"Sec,  121,  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
title  I  of  this  act  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  401(a)(2)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969." 

MOTION   OFFERED  BY   MR.  PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken,  amended  to  read  as  follcws: 

"Sec,  121.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
title  I  of  this  act  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  401(a)(2)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1989. 


"Sections  of  this  title  which  refer  to  au- 
thorizing legislation  are  hereby  amended  to 
conform  to  the  appropriate  sections  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  conftT- 
ence  report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION   OF   THE   RECORD 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  be  corrected  in  tv,o  instances 
where  ■  erroneous  figures  appear  in  the 
temporary  Record  at  page  40262.  In 
the  lefthand  column,  under  amendment 
No.  16,  the  figure  of  "$255,000,000' 
should  be  "$12,500,000";  and  under 
amendment  No.  17,  the  figure  of  "$255, 
500,000"  should  be  "$255,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  has  been  virtually 
impossible  to  obtain  any  time  or  even 
ask  a  question  in  consideration  of  this 
conference  report.  Practically  all  of  the 
discussion  connected  with  the  bill  was 
on  the  subject  of  planes  for  Taiwan.  We 
learned  almost  nothing  about  the  other 
provisions  of  the  conference  report. 

After  that  exhibition  in  the  well  of 
the  House,  where  at  least  one  Member 
changed  his  vote  at  least  three  times,  I 
wonder  if  we  ought  to  give  unanimous 
consent  to  anything  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  in  connection  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  during  consideration  of  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  in  the 
House  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  include  Communist  China 
In  the  provision  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
hibited economic  assistance  by  the 
United  States  to  any  country  which  sells, 
furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  under  its 
registry  to  carry  items  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam. 

My  amendment  to  Include  Communist 
China  was  adopted  without  any  contest 
whatever,  but  in  the  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  it  was  dropped 
from  the  bill  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
Why? 

Communist  China  is  the  principal  sup- 
plier of  arms  and  ammimition  to  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Why  should  we  give 
a  dime's  worth  of  aid  to  any  country 
that  helps  Communist  China  maintain 
its  supply  line  to  the  North  Vietnamese 


whose  principal  business  is  the  killing  of 
Americans  and  South  Vietnamese? 

Why  penalize  those  who  traffic  with 
Cuba  and  not  Commiuiist  China?  Who 
was  responsible  for  the  elimination  of 
this  amendment?  There  has  been  no 
time  to  discuss  it  and  therefore  the  rec- 
ord is  silent.  Who  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee had  such  an  affinity  for  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  that  they  threw  out  the 
amendment? 

The  conferees  say  that  the  planes  for 
Nationalist  China  are  necessary  because 
of  the  threat  from  Communist  China, 
but  through  some  sort  of  mental  gym- 
nastics they  have  refused  to  put  pressure 
on  those  who  are  helping  the  economy 
of  the  Red  Chinese.  This  is  unbelievable. 

This  conference  report.  Members  of 
the  House,  will  provide  at  least  $100  mil- 
lion more  for  foreign  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  than  was  appropriated 
last  year.  It  is  more  nearly  $400  million 
because  $275  million  for  foreign  military 
credit  sales  was  dropped  from  this  bill, 
but  with  the  open  invitation  to  the  Pen- 
tagon to  request  in  the  first  supplemental 
bill  next  year  Ihe  replacement  of  the 
$275  million. 

This  is  the  kind  of  skulduggery  that 
has  been  practiced  in  this  bill  and  I,  for 
one,  refuse  to  be  hoodwinked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WORDS  OF  ADVICE  FOR  AND  MERRY 
CHRISTMAS  TO  MR.  GROSS  OP 
IOWA 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ver>- 
fond  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

I  want  to  say  to  this  fine  American  that 
he  should  do  a  better  job  on  the  com- 
mittee on  which  he  has  the  privilege  of 
serving;  namely,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  do  his  work  there, 
rather  than  to  try  to  "cut  me  up"  when  I 
try  to  do  a  creditable  job.  If  he  did  then 
I  am  sure  we  would  get  an  authorization 
bill  earlier,  and  we  would  not  have  this 
annual  hassle  over  who  precedes  whom, 

I  recommend  to  this  distinguished 
American,  this  distinguished  Member  of 
Congress,  that  he  have  a  close  look  at  the 
operations  of  his  own  committee.  Then 
we  would  not  get  into  these  parliamen- 
tary involvements  almost  on  Christmas 
Eve. 

However,  I  do  wish  this  fine  American 
a  Merrv'  Christmas. 


AUTHORIZING  PRESIDENT  TO  PRO- 
CLAIM JANUARY  1970  AS  "NA- 
TIONAL BLOOD  DONOR  MONTH" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  Desk  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  154>  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  Piesident  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  January  of  each  year  as  'Na- 
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tlonaJ  Blood  Donor  Month."  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendments 

The  aerit  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  1 .  after  line  7  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
resolution,  inser' 

■Sec  a  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  cltlzen.shlp  or  nationality  of 
Erneido  A  OUva  shall  not  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  from  paying  con-.pensa- 
tlon.  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  su  months. 
to  the  said  Emeldo  A  OUva  while  serving 
as  an  empl  jyee  of  the  Senate  • 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado'' 

Mr.  WIGGINS  Mr  Speaker,  re.serving 
the  nght  to  object.  I  take  this  reserva- 
tion only  for  the  purpo.se  of  asking  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  nature 
of  the  Senate  amendment  is  to  .straighten 
oQt  thenr  own  bookkeeping  in  connection 
w!th  aft'e'mplovep  who  1:5  employed  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  to  pay  compen- 
sation for  a  period  of  6  months 

Mr.  WIGGINS  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  re.serva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  CABI- 
NET TASK  FORCE  ON  OIL  IMPORT 
CONTROL 

'Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  mclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  been 
very  distressed  by  recent  reports  as  to 
recommendations  that  apparently  are 
being  advanced  by  the  President's  Cabi- 
net Task  Force  on  OU  Import  Control. 

Apparently  the  plan  is  to  force  a  re- 
duction in  the  pnce  of  crude  oil  by  in- 
creasing the  level  of  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  Is  already 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  a  siz- 
able portion  of  our  total  oil  require- 
ments. Our  nationail  oU  policy  has  recog- 
nized that  a  healthy  and  growing  do- 
mestic oil  industry  is  essential  to  na- 
tional defense  and  to  our  national  in- 
terests generally.  Any  action  to  make 
us  further  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
threatens  grave  consequences. 

The  present  Import  progrsun  has 
served  the  Nation  well  but  even  so  dis- 
covery of  new  domestic  reserves  has  not 
kept  pace  with  increases  in  consump- 
tion. It  is  more  important  now  than  ever 
before  that  we  have  conditions  which 
win  promote  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  domestic  oil  industry 

The  Implementation  of  what  apf)ears 
to  be  the  recommendations  of  the  task 
force  increasing  imports  and  sharply  re- 


ducing prices  will  hit  hardest  at  the 
smaller  independent  producers.  And,  It 
should  be  kept  clearly  In  mind  that  the 
independents  are  the  most  active  in  the 
field  of  oil  exploration  and  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  discovery  of  85  percent 
of  new  reserves. 

Mr  Speaker,  irrecoverable  lo.sses  would 
accrue  to  large  segments  of  the  domestic 
oil  industry  should  the  recommendations 
developed  by  the  staff  of  the  Usk  force  be 
implemented  Further,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  underlying  economic  a.ssump- 
tions  upon  which  the  recommendations 
are  apparently  based  are  thoroughly 
unsound. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  document  the 
views  which  I  have  expressed  by  placing 
in  the  Record  a  letter  which  was  sent  to 
President  Nixon  a  short  time  ago  by 
some  90  Members,  including  myself,  on 
the  subject  of  oil  imports.  I  hope  the  let- 
ter will  have  the  favorable  attention  of 
the  President. 

The  letter  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

HofSE   or   ilEPRESENTATIVES, 

Wa.ihmgton    D  C  .  December  4.  1969. 
The  Pre-sident, 
T^ie  Witte  House. 
Wa.ih.tngton.  D  C. 

Dear  Mk.  President  The  undersigned  wish 
to  take  this  meaivs  if  expressing  to  you  our 
deep  concern  about  the  persistent  .-eports  In- 
dicating that  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  OU 
Import  Control  m.iy  propose  radical  changes 
in  the  oil  import  progr.am  Most  dl.sturblng 
are  refxirts  that  the  present  level  of  imports 
will  be  increased  and  that  this  action  is  to  be 
taken  for  the  purp>oee  of  forcing  a  reduction 
In  the  price  of  crude  oil. 

It  Is  our  Arm  conviction  that  an  increase 
'.n  the  present  level  of  imports  would  se- 
riously Jeopardize  our  national  security  and 
-onstltute  a  disservice  to  the  consumers  of 
both  oil  and  natural  stas  In  this  regard  the 
following  ccn.slderatlons  appear  to  us  to  be 
conclu.slvelv  persuasive 

1  Imports  of  exude  oil  and  retlned  prod- 
ucts now  pqua;  more  than  one  third  of  total 
US.  crude  oil  production  T^la  already  Is  a 
dant^erous  dependency,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances .should  It  be  increased  For  examp:e. 
durln?  the  Middle  East  rrlsls  of  1967.  we 
were  barely  able  to  meet  the  emergency 
requirements  for  domestic  oil.  even  for  a 
short  duration  Since  that  time,  otir  petro- 
leum reserve  position  has  deteriorated  Last 
year,  for  the  tirst  time  in  our  lUstory.  cride 
oil  producing:  capacity  declined  In  contrast. 
authoritative  forecasts  show  that  our  require- 
ments by  U180  will  t>e  some  30  percent  greater 
than  at  preeent 

2  The  Eastern  States.  Including  Maine, 
N'pw  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhotie  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersev.  Delaware.  West 
VlrjTlnia.  Virginia.  Marvland.  North  Carolina, 
.South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  are 
now  dependent  "n  foreign  source  petroleum 
for  40  percent  of  their  requirements.  Any 
farther  dependenc-e  of  this  'mpf)rtant  indus- 
trial aj-ea  on  uncertain  f  irelgn  sources,  which 
exp?nence  has  indicated  would  be  cut  off  in 
time  of  fmerKency.  cou.d  .••esult  In  critical 
shortages  because  domeetlc  supplies  and 
transpor'atlon  facilities  would  no  longer  bt 
available 

3  We  already  face  a  mt«t  critical  natural 
<a6  supply  problem  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  also  officials  In  the  Department 
:>t  the  Interior  recently  have  publicly  recog- 
nized the  serlousneM  r>f  the  natural  gas  sup- 
ply problem  and  have  called  for  Immediate 
-"medial  a:-tlons.  Increased  Imports  of  oU 
Aould    discourage   and    further   depress    the 


search  for  new  gas  Helds  and  new  oil  fields — 
an  inseparable  activity 

4  All  forma  of  energy  are  eesentlaj  to 
national  security.  Increased  oil  Imports  ad- 
versely affect  not  only  domestic  suppllee  of 
oil  atid  natural  gae  but  also  of  coal  and 
.synthetics  such  as  shale  oil. 

i>  The  LLse  of  low-ooet  Imported  oil  appears 
at  flrst  glance  to  be  attractive,  and  It  mlghr 
very  well  be  so  for  the  short  term.  But.  to  do 
so  -.vould  put  the  Nation  In  a  very  vulnerable 
position  for  the  long  term  During  the  1967 
Middle  E^ast  Crisis,  we  were  the  victims  of  an 
embargo  It  is  obvious  from  previous  experi- 
ence that  foreign  oil  will  be  cheap  only  so 
long  as  we  are  not  dependent  upon  It  for  our 
tieeda  and  se.'urltv. 

6.  There  have  been  claims  made  that  the 
present  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program  coeu 
consumers  billions  of  dollars  annually.  These 
claims  are  totally  misleading  becaiise  they 
are  baaed  upon  the  fallacious  assumption 
that  Middle  East  oil  will  remain  cheap  even 
after  we  are  dependent  upon  it.  Further- 
more, these  claims  disregard  the  losses  to  our 
economy  that  would  result  from  disman- 
tling the  domestic  Industry  which  generates 
billions  of  dollars  annually  in  revenues  to 
the  economy  and  tax  revenues  throughout 
more  than  half  our  States  which  produce  oil 
and  gfis. 

7.  on  Imports  now  constitute  the  largest 
commodity  deficit  Item  In  our  balance  of 
trade,  totalling  $2  6  billion  annually.  If  the 
Import  level  is  Incre.ised.  the  serious  balance 
of  pav-ments  problem  will  be  further  aggra- 
vated 

8  TTie  petroleum  Industry  now  markets 
more  Btu's  in  the  form  of  natural  gas  than 
In  the  form  of  liquid  petroleum.  The  com- 
bined wellhead  price  of  these  two  products 
on  a  crude  oil  equivalent  basis.  Is  less  than 
$1.90  per  barrel.  This  Is  lower  than  the  cost 
of  Imported  oil  or  natural  gas  from  any 
source  of  the  world. 

9.  In  1957-59.  the  combined  weighted 
wholesale  price  of  the  four  principal  petro- 
leum products  was  83  99  a  b.orrel.  In  the 
latest  month.  September,  1969.  these  weighted 
product  prices  averaged  $3.90.  Prices  of  pet- 
roleum are  therefore  lower  today  than  in  the 
1957-59  price,  while  the  wholesale  price  level 
for  all  commodities  Is  up  almost  14  percent 
If  price  behaviour  of  all  other  Industries 
had  been  .^s  favorable  as  the  oil  Industry, 
there  would  be  no  problem  of  Inflation  today 

10  Recent  discoveries  In  Alaska  have  been 
cited  by  .some  as  providing  security  of  sup- 
plies for  the  future  We  think  prudence  re- 
quires caution  as  to  il)  these  preliminary 
but  optimistic  estimates  of  reserves  and  i2i 
the  cost  to  consumers  in  the  other  49  states. 
Furthermore,  it  «hould  be  kept  In  mind  that 
our  requirements  .ire  growing  at  a  rapid  rate: 
for  exampde.  during  the  past  10  years  we 
found  about  35  billion  barrels  of  oil  whereas 
during  the  next  decade  If  we  are  to  remain 
secure  we  must  find  .ibout  60  billion  barrels 

We  are  also  very  much  concerned  about 
the  Impact  increased  imports  would  have 
upon  the  cconcimy  of  the  oil  produclnz 
states  The  cost  to  the  total  U.S.  economy 
wotUd  agErregate  billions  of  dollars  annually 
through  reductions  in  state  and  local  tax 
revenues:  lower  bonuses  and  rentals  from 
Federal  and  state  lands:  losses  in  employ- 
ment: and  decreases  in  purchases  of  equip- 
ment, .supplies  and  .services  from  allied  in- 
dustries. 

We  wish  to  tirge  with  all  the  persuasion 
and  force  at  our  command  that  in  our  opin- 
ion the  Nation's  security  will  be  dangerously 
Impaired  if  the  le\-el  of  imports  Is  Increased 
We  direct  your  attention  particularly  to  the 
uncertain  conditions  In  Libya  and  the  Middle 
East  which  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  folly  of 
becoming  dependent  upon  these  sources  In 
vldltlcn.  we  \re  firmly  convinced  that  In- 
creased Imports  would  bring  about  serious 
economic   problems,   including  what  we   be- 
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Ueve  would  be  a  crippling  Impact  upon  the 
already  serious  balance  of  payments  problem. 
Respectfully, 


Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  32  min- 
utes p.m,),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR   THE 
BALANCE  OP  THE  DAY 

(Mr,  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  to 
take  up  the  conference  report  next  on 
the  OEO  bill  which  I  understand  has 
just  been  voted  on  by  the  Senate  but  has 
not  been  messaged  over  here.  Pending  re- 
ceipt of  it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Speaker  may  declare  a  recess  at  any 
time  this  afternoon  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair  and  that  the  bells  may  be  rung 
15  minutes  prior  to  our  reconvening. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  may  I  ask  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  not  to  call  up  any  other  con- 
ference report  today  except  the  OEO  au- 
thorization bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  None  of  the  rest  of  them 
are  ready.  May  I  answer  the  gentleman 
in  that  way? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  that  is  hardly  an 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question.  Is  it 
proposed  to  run  into  tonight? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  the  other  confer- 
ence reports  that  are  not  ready  will  not 
be  called  up  today?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  satisfied  with  the  answer  that  none  of 
tliem  are  ready  now  and  we  do  not  antic- 
ipate that  any  of  them  might  be  ready 
this  afternoon?  But  if  they  are,  we  would 
like  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to  call 
them  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
lurther  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
there  is  one  in  which  I  have  a  particular 
interest.  I  have  spoken  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations  concerning  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  which  I  under- 
■^tand  has  not  yet  been  filed  although 
permission  has  been  granted  to  file  it 
tonight.  I  would  want  some  assurance 
:hat  unanimous  consent  would  not  be 
i^sked  for  consideration  of  that  confer- 
ence report  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  can  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  no  effort 
to  bring  up  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  will  be  made  today, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  withdraw 
my  reser\'ation  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
i  loma  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Accordingly  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
4  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  3016)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  to  authorize  advance 
funding  of  such  programs  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles  1 

S.  65.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands  to 
Emogene  Tllmon  of  Logan  Covmty,  Ark.; 

S.  80.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands  to 
Enoch  A.  Lowder  of  Logan  County,  Ark.; 

S.  81.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands  to  J.  B. 
Smith  and  Sula  E.  Smith,  of  Magazine,  Ark.; 

S.  82.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay 
and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands  to 
Wayne  Tllmon  and  Emogene  Tilmon  of  Logan 
County,  Ark.;  and 

S.  2325.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions In  grades  OS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
15209,  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1970. 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  15209)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1970,  and  for  other  purposes, 

CONFEEENCE   REPORT    (H.    REPT.   NO.   91-780i 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15209)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  2,  5,  7,  14,  22,  and  25. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 11,  15,  17,  20,  21,  23,  30,  and  31,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1 ,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$300,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt>ered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment Insert  "$700,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dl-sagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
rooede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$310,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  TTiat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,300,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment insert:  "$50,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  '$2,048,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  "$1,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,040,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert:  "$50,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
insert:  "$1,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  4,  8, 
13,  19.  27,  29.  32.  and  33. 

George  Mahon. 

Jamie  L.  Whitttn, 

John  J.  Roonet, 

Tom  Steed. 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 

JtTLiA    Btttler    Hansen, 

Ch.arles  R.  Jonas, 

Elford  Cedekbesg, 

John    J.    Rhodes    (ex- 
cept amendment  No. 
32), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Robert  C.  Byrb, 
John  O.  Pastors, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Allen  J.  ELLnrcEB, 
John  L.  McClkllan, 
Warren  O.  Maontjson, 
John  Stinnts, 

Mn,TON    R.    TOTTNO, 

Mabgaret  Chase  Smith, 
Roman  L.  Hrxtska, 
Gordon  Allott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senatt. 
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3t*t«mint 

The  managers  on  the  pirt  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  volea  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  15209 j  making  sup- 
plemental approp-litions  for  the  fUcal  ye»p 
ending  June  30  1970.  and  f  >t  other  purposes, 
submit  the  for.'>wing  statement  m  e«pUn«- 
tlon  ot  the  effect  ot  the  action  agre«d  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompinying  con- 
ference report  m  to  each  of  suc.t  amend- 
ments, namely 

lhapteb  h     independent  offices 

Amendment  No  1  Approprla'.ea  $300,000 
for  Federal  Labor  Relatlonii  C  >uncli,  saUr.es 
and  eiptenses  tn.^tead  of  (260.000  ils  proposed 
by  the  House  and  (400,000  as  proposed  by  the 
S«nate 

Amendment  No  2;  Authorizes  compensa- 
tion of  med!.»tors  ar  the  ra'.e  o;  n>t  'aj  ex- 
ceed $100  per  day  ii.s  proposed  bv  the  House 
ln.i:e.id    >f  J150  .vs  proposed  by  ;he  Senate 

Amendment  No  3  Appropriates  $700,000 
for  Commission  on  Oovernment  Procurement, 
salaries  and  ext>ense5.  instead  of  $500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Houoe  and  $2  50<3  000  a.s  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  4  Repcrted  :n  technical 
dliigreement. 

Amendment  No  5  Deletes  $1443,000  for 
Commii^ido  on  Pjpiil.ition  Gr'>w:h  and  the 
American  Future  proposed  bv  the  Sen.ite 

CH.\PrER     m       DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

Amendment  No  6  Appr  jprLite^i  »1.250,0OO 
for  Bureau  of  Land  M.\n.»gement,  manage- 
ment of  lands  and  resources  Instead  of  $1.- 
000.000  A3  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1.- 
500.000  .w  proposed  by   the  Senate 

Amendment  No  7  Appropriates  $7,500,000 
for  Office  of  the  Territories,  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Inlands  as  proposed  by  the 
Hou.se  instead  of  $8  380  000  a-s  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Amendment  No  8  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement 

Amendment  No  9  Appropriates  $310,000 
for  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wlldlile. 
management  and  invest Itcatlon.s  of  re.sources. 
Including  $106,000  for  preservation  of  the 
steamboat  Bftrand  and  Its  car?o.  Instead  of 
$205,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$414,000  as  prop<.i6ed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  10  Appropriates  $2  300.- 
000  for  Bureau  of  Sport  Pl!,herles  and  Wild- 
life, con.'truction.  instead  of  $2  200.000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $2.800  000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  11     Inserts  headlnij 

Amendment  No  12  Appropriates  $50  000 
for  National  Park  Service  management  and 
protection.  Instead  of  $220  000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  13  Reported  !n  technical 
disagreement 

Amendment  No  14  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $190,000  for  National  Park  Service,  con- 
struction, proposed  by  the  Seriate 

Amendment  No    15     Inserts  heading 

Amendment  No  16  Appropriates  $2,048  - 
000  fo.'  Indian  Health  Services  instead  of 
$3,000  OOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  17  Appropriates  $1952- 
000  for  Construction  of  Indian  Health  Fa- 
cilities  as  proposed  by   the  Senate 

CHAPTER    IV       DEPARTMENTS    OP    I..AB<iR      AND 
HEALTH,    EDfCATION.    AND    W/ELFARI 

Amendment  No  18  Inserts  chapter  num- 
ber and  approprta'es  $1  000. OOO  for  Wage  and 
Labrr  Standards  .^dmlnlstratlnn  instead  of 
$2  0<X)  000  as  proposed  bv  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  19  Reported  m  technical 
dl.sagreemen' 

Amendment  No  20  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $75  000  for  ■■■alaries  and  expenses  and  $23l>  - 
000  for  construction  at  Oaltaudet  College  as 
proposed  bv  the  Senate 

LHAPTER    V    -LEOISl-ArlVE    BRANrH 

Amendment  No  21  Appropriates  $24,9f6 
for  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presldeir  as  pro- 
poded  by  the  Senate 


CHAPTER    VI       DEPARTMENTS    OF    STATE      jrSTICE 
AND    COMMERCE      AND    RELATED    AGENCIES 

Amendment  No  22  Deletes  $310,000  for 
Department  of  State,  .salaries  and  expenses 
proposed  by  the  Senate  for  the  Passport 
Offlce 

.fmendemnt  No  23  Appropriates  $618  000 
for  Department  of  Commerce  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  .salaries  aiul 
expenses,  as  proposed  by  the  Sena*e  Instead 
of  $418,000  as  proposed  by  ?he  H.  u.->e 

Amendment  No  24  .Appropriates  $1 .040.000 
for  Department  of  Comnrerce.  Environmental 
Science  .Services  Adminlstra'lon.  facilities, 
etjuipment  and  con-'^truction  instead  of 
$440  0(X)  as  propo.sed  by  the  Hou.se  and  $3.- 
582,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  .Senate 

Amendment  No  26  Deletes  $5  000.000  for 
Department  of  Commerce,  OfTice  of  State 
Technical  Services,  grants  and  expen.ses  prj- 
posed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  26  Appropriates  $50,000 
for  Department  of  Commerce.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration State  Marine  Sch'Kjls  instead 
of  $130.0(K)  as  proposed  bv  the  .Senate 

Amendment  No  37  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement 

CHAPTER   VII       DEPARTMFVT    OF   TRANSPORTATlnN 

Amendment  No  28  Appropriates  $1,000,- 
000  for  United  State*  Coast  Ouard.  operating 
expenses  instead  of  $1.200  000  as  proposed 
by  the  Sen.kte 

CHAPTER  Vin — TREASXtRr  DEPARTMEITT 

Amendment  No  29  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement 

CHAPTER  a — CLAIMS  AND  Jl'DCMENTS 

.Amendments  Nos.  30  and  31  Appropriate 
$25,031  852  for  claims  and  Judgments  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $34,491- 
433  as  proptised  by  the  Hou.'ie 

CHAPTER  X      GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  32  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement. 

.Amendment  No.  33  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement. 

George  Mahon. 
Jamix  L  Whitten. 
John   J    Roo.NEY. 
Tom   Sttfd. 
D^NiEi.  .1    Flood. 
JrLH  Bt  TIER  Hansen. 
CHARLr.s  Ft    Jonas. 
E   A   Ceuerberc, 
John  J    Rhode.s 

(except  amendment 
32  >. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S  3016. 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1969 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'S 
3016 >  to  provide  for  the  continuauon  of 
program.s  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  ot  1964.  to  auihonze  ad- 
vance funding  of  .such  prograins,  and  for 
other  purtK>ses,  and  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  .suitement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  m  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 19. 1969  > 

The  SPEAKFJl  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Perkins'  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 


HAPPT    BIRTHDAY.    MR.    SPEAKER 

Mr.  AI^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  I  take  this  time  to  advise 
the  House  that  this  is  the  eve  of  the 
birthday  of  the  world's  greatest  living 
legislator,  our  distinguished  and  re- 
spected Speaker.  I  join  all  Members  of 
the  House  in  wishing  that  tomorrow 
may  be  the  happiest  birthday  in  the  life 
of  our  great  Speaker,  and  that  he  may 
have  many  more  of  them  as  well  as  many 
more  years  of  service  in  thus  House  and 
to  the  people  of  this  great  country. 
Happy  birthday,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
th?  riLstin?ul.shed  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  can  only 
echo,  reiterate,  and  magnify  the  words 
spoken  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to 
.serve  with  the  Speaker  this  year,  and 
I  wish  him  happiness  for  many  more 
years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  likewise 
echo  what  has  been  said  by  both  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader.  All 
of  us  wish  you  well  for  many,  many  more 
happy  birthdays  You  have  served  thi^ 
House  .so  ably  and  well  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  We  all  appreciate  it. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  S.  3016  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  to  authorize  funding  for  those  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  the  Members  that 
the  bill  we  have  brought  back  from,  con- 
ference is  in  substance  the  same  bill 
passed  by  the  House  8  days  ago. 

Tliere  were  some  slight  modifications 
m  which  both  sides  gave  mround.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  and  a-s  it  has  to  be  in  good 
faith  negotiations  between  the  two  bodies 
of  this  Congress  The  essential  thing  to 
remember  as  far  as  the  House  is  con- 
cerned 's  t.hat  we  did  not  <zive  away  any- 
thing. 

The  bill  agreed  to  in  conference  aii- 
tlionze.s  the  appropriation  of  $2,105,500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  to  carrj*  out 
the  programs  established  under  tne  act. 
Tliis  is  a  down-the-middle  split  between 
the  lesser  amount  autiiori/ed  by  the  Sen- 
ate biil  and  tiie  greater  amount  con- 
tained in  the  Hou.«e  version. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  the  House  bill  had 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  ^uch 
sums  as  were  neco.ssary.  The  Senate  bill 
set  a  specific  figure  of  .«2. 148.000.000. 
plus  $240,000,000  for  Project  Headstart: 
$14,000,000  lor  .special  impact  programs 
under  part  D  of  title  I:  $32,000,000  for 
legal  services,  $80,000  000  for  compre- 
hensive health  .services;  $1.50,000,000  for 
emergency  food  and  medical  services: 
$3,200,000  for  senior  opportunities  and 
.services  programs;  $15,000,000  for  as- 
sistance for  migrant  and  .seasonal  farm 
workers  programs  under  part  B  of  title 
III:  and  $50,000,000  for  day-care  proj- 
ects, part  B  of  title  V. 

The  bill  we  brought  back  from  con- 
ference authorizes  $2,295,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  next  July   1.  plus 
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the  amounts  authorized  by  the  Senate 
bill,  with  these  three  exceptions: 

First,  an  additional  $15,000,000  for 
family  planning  programs; 

Second,  the  additional  amount  for 
Headstart  would  be  $180,000,000;  and 

Third,  the  additional  amount  for 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
would  be  $112,500,000. 

Among  other  items,  the  Senate  receded 
from  its  so-called  Murphy  amendment. 
That  amendment  would  have  permitted 
a  Governor  to  veto  any  legal  services 
contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  oth- 
er assistance,  and  permitted  only  a  non- 
delegable override  authority  to  the 
President. 

This  feature  did  not  occur  in  the  House 
bill,  and  it  aroused  the  stringent  objec- 
tions of  the  American  Bar  Association,  an 
organization  that  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  to  bring  legal  rep- 
resentation within  reach  of  the  very  poor. 

The  Senate  also  gave  ground  on  the 
Legal  Services  amendment  by  the  House, 
which  limited  the  types  of  "counseling, 
education,  and  other  appropriate  serv- 
ices''  which  could  be  provided  imder  legal 
services  programs  to  "legal  counseling, 
education  in  legal  matters,  and  other  ap- 
propriate legal  services."  The  House 
amendment  remains  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  diflBcult 
issues  we  had  to  resolve  with  the  Senate 
concerned  section  616  of  the  act,  provid- 
ing for  the  transferability  of  funds  from 
one  program  to  another. 

This  section  presently  authorizes  and 
permits  10  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  any  program 
under  the  act  to  be  transferred  to  any 
other  program  under  the  act.  But  this 
transfer  may  not  result  in  increasing  the 
amount  otherwise  available  to  the  bene- 
ficiao'  program  by  more  thaji  10  percent. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  permitted 
15  percent  to  be  transferred  during  the 
first  fiscal  year  of  the  new  authorization, 
and  20  percent  during  the  second.  It  took 
the  ceiling  off  the  amount  by  which  the 
ocneficiarj'  program  could  be  increased. 

The  House  nas  content  to  let  present 
law  siand.  Nothing  to  disturb  those  per- 
cpntaccs  was  included  in  the  House  bill. 

In  the  negotiations  of  'Wednesday  and 
Tliursday,  however,  we  were  obliged  to 
:ecede  somewhat,  and  accept  some  of  the 
Senate  demands. 

Tlie  conference  bill  leaves  the  10-per- 
(pnt  transferability  figure  intact  for 
.is'-al  year  1970.  but  Increases  it  to  15 
Percent  for  fiscal  1971.  With  respect  to 
the  limitation  on  the  amoimt  a  bene- 
ficiary program  can  receive  from  such 
transfer,  we  agreed  that  in  the  case  of 
a  prosram  for  which  $10,000,000  or  less  is 
available,  a  maximum  of  100  percent  may 
be  added.  For  any  program  with  more 
than  510,000.000  available,  no  more  than 
35  percent  may  be  added. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  bill  did 
not  provide  allocations  for  specific  pro- 
grams of  the  amounts  appropriated,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  instances  involving  special 
work  and  career  development  programs, 
Headstart  and  Headstart  Follow  Through 
programs,  and  the  intensive  programs  to 
eliminate  himger  and  malnutrition. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  special  al- 
locations for  a  number  of  programs  car- 


ried out  under  the  act.  Briefly,  these 
included : 

First,  $890,300,000  for  work  and  train- 
ing programs; 

Second,  $46,000,000  for  special  Impact 
programs ; 

Third.  $1,012,700,000  for  community 
action  programs  including  $338  million 
for  Headstart,  $60  million  for  Headstart 
Follow  Through,  $58  million  for  legal 
services,  $80  million  for  cMnprehensive 
health,  $25  million  for  emergency  food 
and  medical,  $15  million  for  family  plan- 
ning, and  $8.8  million  for  Senior  Oppor- 
timities. 

Fourth,  $12,000,000  for  rural  loans; 

Fifth,  $34,000,000  for  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farm  workers; 

Sixth,  $16,000,000  for  administration 
and  coordination  under  title  'VI;  and 

Seventh.  $37,000,000  for  VISTA. 

The  conference  bill  adopts  the  plan  of 
the  Senate  bill,  with  a  major  change.  As 
adopted  by  the  conferees,  $328,900,000 
must  be  reserved  and  made  available  for 
each  of  the  2  fiscal  years  Involved  for 
local  initiative  programs  carried  out 
under  section  221  of  the  act.  Only  the 
remainder  of  the  appropriations  for  each 
fiscal  year  would  be  allocated  in   the 


prescribed  manner.  The  amoimts  so  re- 
served are  not  subject  to  transfer  under 
section  616  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  Members  of  the  earmark- 
ing features  of  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate bin,  and  the  conference  bill,  I  in- 
clude these  tables: 

PlSCAI,    1971 

The  earmarks  in  fiscal  year  1971  are  Iden- 
tical to  those  In  fiscal  year  1970.  However, 
several  new  authorizations  are  provided  as 
additions  to  those  already  contained  in  the 
bill.  These  are  as  follows: 


Senate  bill 


Conferenci 
report 


Unearmerked  money. JlOO,  000,  000 

Special  impact 14,000,000 

New  careers  and  mainstream. ... 

Headstart 240,000,000 

Legal  services 32,  000.  000 

Comprehensive  health.. 80,000,000 

Emergency  food  and  medical. ..     150.  000.  000 

Family  planning .   . 

Senior  opportunities 3,200,  000 

Migrants 15,000,000 

Daycare bO,  000,  000 


$100,000,000 

14,000,000 

34,700,000 

180,  000,  000 

32.000,000 

80,  000,  000 

112,500,000 

15.000,000 

3.  200,  000 

15,000,000 

50,  000, 800 


The  fiscal  year  1971  authorization  In  the 
Senate  bill  was  2,732,200.000.  The  House  bill 
was  open-ended.  The  conference  repwrt  total 
for  fiscal  year  1971  Is  2,831,900,000: 


FISCAL  1970 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
report 


Grand  total. J2. 343.  000.  000    $2,048,000,000      J2, 195,  500,  000 


Title! 

Operation  Mainstream  and  New  Careers. 
S pecia I  im pact.    


110.000.000 


890. 300.  000 
46,  006.660' 


890.  300.  000 
20,  000.  000 
i6.  000.  000 


Total,  title  I. 


936. 000.  000 


Title  II; 

Headstart. .        ..  . 

Follow  Through       

Legal  services 

Comprehensive  health 

Emergency  tood  and  medical. 

Fan"ily  planning 

Senior  opportunities.   

Alcoholic  recovery 

Drug  rehabilitation 

Other— title  II.... 


458.  000. 000 
120.  000,  000 


100,000.000 


338,  000.  000 

60.  000,  000 
58.  OM,  ODO 
80.  000.  003 
25.  000.  000 
15.000.000 

8,  800.  000 
10,000.000 

5,  000.  000 
426. 400,  000 


956,  000,  000 


398.  000. 000 
90.  000.  000 
58.  000.  000 

SO.  000. 000 

62,  500.  000 
:5.  300.000 

c,  800.  000 
10.  000.  000 

5.  000.  000 
•■  434.400,000 


Total,  title  II 1.012.700,000 


,140,200.000 


Title  III: 

Rural  loans 

Migrants 

Title  VI.  Administration. 
Title  VIII.  VISTA 


$12,000,000 
34.  000.  300 
16,000.000 
37.  000,  000 


$12,000,000 
34,  000,  'jOO 
16.  000.  000 
37.000.000 


•  $328,900,000  is  for  local  initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  feel  that 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  con- 
ference bill  is  the  implicit  endorsement 
of  the  principle  of  commimity  action. 
Title  II  of  the  1964  act  began: 
The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to  provide  stim- 
ulation and  incentive  for  urban  and  rural 
communities  to  mobilize  their  resources  to 
combat  poverty  through  community  action 
programs. 

I  submit  that  this  bill,  like  the  House 
bill,  is  a  ringing  restatement  of  our  be- 
lief in  that  purpose. 

Efforts  have  been  made,  in  and  out  of 
the  Congress,  to  divert  us  from  our 
course;  to  turr  our  backs  on  the  local 
communities;  and  to  give  major  respon- 
sibility to  the  State  governments  for  op- 
eration of  the  antipoverty  programs. 

That  issue  vras  fought  out  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  last  week.  The  House  acted 
decisively  to  head  off  the  drive  toward 
a  State  takeover. 


The  House  said — clearly  enough  to  be 
heard  all  over  this  land — that  the  focus 
of  our  antipoverty  efforts  must  be  where 
poverty  is,  and  that  is  in  the  local  com- 
munities. 

It  said  that  the  local  people,  the  local 
elected  officials  and  commimity  social 
service  agencies,  the  local  poor  people 
themselves,  should  have  the  lead  in  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  their  programs. 

There  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  that. 

I  know  there  may  be  some  disappoint- 
ment in  some  of  the  State  OEO  oflBces 
in  State  capitals  aroimd  the  country. 
Some  of  them  were  gearing  up  for  the 
seizure  last  week. 

I  am  told  that  on  Thursday  evening, 
December  11,  some  fellow  from  the  office 
of  the  Governor  of  my  State  held  a  meet- 
ing with  the  CAP  directors  and  outlined 
to  them  the  plans  that  were  ready  to  go 
into  effect. 
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Oenerally.  I  do  not  like  to  dlacommode 
a  fellow  who  hu  hia  heart  set  on  some- 
thing as  strongly  as  that.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  Jumped  the  gun  He  was 
halfway  around  the  track  before  the 
House  blew  the  whlstJe  on  him  laat  Fri- 
day night,  December  13.  and  said:  Look 
here,  boy,  you  are  going  in  the  wrong 
direction." 

We  told  him  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  It  wa«  not  going  to  be  his  responsi- 
bility to  uke  over  and  run  this  or  that 
CAP  agency;  that  he  waa  not  going  to 
get  to  say  which  agency  gets  closed  down 
and  which  is  allowed  to  operate  We  told 
him  that  thoie  matters  are  going  to  be 
left  up  to  the  local  communities,  acting 
within  the  guidelines  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  as  amended  In  1967. 

This  Hou.se  and  rhe  Coiigreas  specially 
declined  to  amend  Use  act  in  1969  :n  this 
report  The  preference  for  local  dcsit;- 
naUon  and  hxal  running  of  community 
action  programs  reinauis  the  law  of  the 
land  The  law  e.xpres.ses  an  int*'ntion 
that  this  prefHrence  not  be  tampered 
with 

The  conference  bill  underlines  that  :p- 
.srilve  lOXwo  particularly  clear  instances. 
These  were  the  elimination  of  the  Mur- 
phy amendment  relating'  lo  the  Gov- 
ernor's veto  over  legal  services  pro- 
grams, and  by  providing  a  special  reser- 
vation of  funds  for  local  initiative  pro- 
gram.s 

Those  actions  spell  out  the  intenUon 
of  the  conferees  and  the  ConKre.s.s  it^lf 
that  the  community  action  programs  are 
and  are  intended  to  be  locally  designated 
and  locally  administered. 

It  -.vaj  explicitly  brought  up  dunmi  the 
conference  by  Repre.sentatlve  Brademas 
that  the  report  should  make  clear  that 
nothing  in  this  le^,'l.slat;on  is  intended  to 
expand  the  role  of  the  States  in  plan- 
ning, desismin-;,  or  administering  the 
antipoverty  programs.  Tliere  '.vas  no  ob- 
jection raised  on  either  .side  of  the  con- 
ference table 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  local 
cjmniumues.  we  are  .saying  to  the  Gov- 
ernors and  to  the  State  trovernments. 
•We  welcome  your  c^soperation  and  your 
help  " 

And  Ae  are  saymg  to  Director  Rums- 
feld that  we  encourage  exploration  of 
ways  to  imtTove  the  c.;)ordinauon  of 
Sute  and  Federal  with  local  poverty 
effort..  But  we  do  not  intend  that  you 
should  reverse  the  decision  so  forcefully 
made  by  this  House  on  December  12  that 
the  preference  for  local  power  and  local 
decisionmaking  .n  the  poverty  area  is  to 
remain 

The  defeat  of,  those  who  would  have 
taken  local  power  and  local  control  and 
replaced  it  with  State  control  and  State 
power  to  run  poverty  programs  is  a  clear 
expression  of  the  will  of  'his  Congress 
Any  retreat  in  the  direction  of  surren- 
dering; power  to  the  States  will  be  a  clear 
violation  of  congressional   mtent. 

The  degree  to  which  Governors  and 
State  economic  opportunity  agencies 
should  be  permitted  to  expand  their 
efforts  in  the  poverty  area  must  depend 
upon  the  degree  to  which  thev  are  will- 
ing to  cease  Interference  with  the  local 
decisionmaking  process;  the  degree  to 
which  they  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
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pove-^y  program  and  with  the  policy  that 
the  Congress  is  enunciated;  and  to  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  willing  to  sup- 
plement Federal  and  local  resources  with 
meaningful  financial  assistance  from  the 
States 

The  past  record  of  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernors and  State  agency  personnel  is 
replete  with  attempts  to  use  these  pro- 
grams for  political  purposes;  with  efforts 
to  override  or  interfere  with  local  deci- 
sion as  to  the  hiring  of  staff  and  with 
local  decision  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  programs  This  sort  of  interference 
must  cease 

Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  bill 
we  have  returned  from  conference  is  a 
good  bill  and  a  constructive  bill.  It  is 
substantially  what  the  President  said  he 
wanted,  and  what  Director  Rumsfeld 
said  he  wanted 

It  will.  I  believe,  give  the  Director  the 
tools  he  needs  to  carry  out  the  great  pro- 
gram begun  with  the  1964  act. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  at  this  point  recognize  the  hard  work 
and  the  dedication  of  the  participating 
House  conferees  throughout  the  2  days 
of  sessions  we  held  with  the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  their  good  work,  and  their 
diligence  ui  upholding  the  position  of  the 
House 

We  had  not  really  anticipated  a 
lengthy  conference,  smce  the  issues  out- 
standing between  the  two  bills  were  not 
major  But  it  was  prolonged  over  2  days 
and  Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  the 
conference  chairman,  was  eminently  fair 
and  took  pains  to  .see  that  everj-one  had 
an  opportimity  to  speak  his  piece. 

Again  I  thank  all  of  the  conferees  for 
their  patience  and  their  tremendously 
valuable  contributions  in  perfecting  the 
economic  opportunity  legislation 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield'' 

Mr  PERKINS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  di.stinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  the  manner  in  which 
lie  handled  thi.s  conference  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  preserved  so  excellently 
the  po.sition  of  the  Hou>e  in  this. 

Particularly  am  I  impre.ssed  by  the 
statement  the  gentleman  made  Just  now 
that  we  have  throuKii  -his  action  sus- 
tained and  retained  the  complete  au- 
tonomy and  authority  and  emphasis  of 
the  urban  areas  and  the  rural  areas  in 
tr>-ing  to  resolve  the  problems  where  they 
are  the  greatest.  I  think  as  time  gees  on 
and  we  ^ee  the  various  programs  which 
the  communities  are  developing  within 
their  own  resources  and  their  own  com- 
munities, we  will  see  the  wisdom  of  the 
Congress  in  remaining  with  this  prin- 
ciple. 

I  'A-ould  certainly  like  to  congratulate 
the  chainnan  I  remind  him  of  the 
letter  I  read  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  at  the  time  of  the  debate  from  my 
own  mayor.  Mayor  Daley,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  many  of  these  poverty  pro- 
grams are  a  continuation  of  the  local 
community  programs  to  deal  with  the 
problems  and  that  we  .should  preserve 
that  principle. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  and  congratu- 


late him  for  indeed  preserving  that  prin- 
ciple in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  was  the  issue  be- 
fore the  House,  and  the  vote  preserved 
that  principle,  to  make  sure  that  the 
local  initiative  and  the  local  programs 
were  not  destroyed. 

Mr      STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield "' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  sroing  to  vield  to 
you  right  away. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  On  this 
point? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  rieht.  On  this  point 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  simply 

want  Ui  make  the  record  clear  on  your 

statement  that — 

Nothing  in  this  legislation  is  intended  lo 

expand   the  role  of  ihe  States  In  planning 

designing  or  administering   the  antipovertv 

program — 

Reading  language  that  was  deleted 
from  the  conference  report,  and  I  simply 
cannot  let  this  time  co  by  without  ob- 
jecting to  the  languaee  u.'^ed  by  the  stcn- 
tleman  from  Kentucky  in  the  statement 
he  has  just  made  about  any  agreement 
that  may  or  may  not  have  been  reached 
in  the  conference  on  the  question  of  in- 
creasing the  State  role.  The  centleman 
from  Kentucky  is  well  aware  that  the 
conference  report  to  which  I  affixed  my 
.signature  on  the  basis  of  a  lan^oiage 
change  that  was  made,  which  was  not  I 
must  .say,  as  much  as  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred, says  this; 

The  manaiters  on  the  pan  of  the  House  en- 
courage the  Director  of  OEO  to  explore  aloni? 
the  lines  previou.sly  mentioned  in  the  House 
committee  report,  the  opportunities  for  in- 
creased .State  involvement  in  poverty  pro- 
grams It  must  be  quite  clear,  however,  that 
-State  domin.itlon  over  program  plannlnR 
conception,  or  administration  i.s  not  Intend- 
ed. Any  changes  In  policy  or  regulation  that 
would  establish  ,^  preference  for  State  rather 
than  local  determination  and  local  control 
of  communltv  ictlon  proijrams  will  be  in- 
oonsutent  with  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress 


I  will  ^y  to  my  friend  from  Kentucky 
that  this  IS  the  intent  of  the  conference 
Tliat  IS  the  intent  of  the  manacers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  I  do  not  wish 
the  Record  to  show  you  or  I  or  any  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  decided 
to  go  beyond  that.  That  is  the  language 
to  which  we  have  at;  reed.  Beyond  that 
we  have  not  gone. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  difference  in  our  view- 
points I  agree  to  the  laneuage  that  you 
just  read;  That  the  States  should  not 
dominate  and  overrun  a  local  CAP  agen- 
i^y.  and  that  is  the  part  you  put  your  sig- 
nature to  and  agreed  to.  and  there  is 
nothing  in  here  that  is  inconsistent  with 
that. 

Nowhere  in  this  bill  do  we  increase 
the  authority  of  the  States  anvwhere. 
and  we  do  not  diminish  that  authority, 
either.  We  simply  state  where  a  State 
tries  to  dominate  a  local  community  ac- 
tion agency  that  a  preference  goes  to 
the  local  community  action  agency  and 
the  State  cannot  Interfere. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS,  I  yield  further 
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Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  For  one 
further  statement  on  this  matter? 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  value 
and  appreciate  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky.  We  have  not  In- 
creased nor  have  we  diminished  that 
which  is  presently  in  the  act  insofar  as 
the  authority  and  the  direction  for  oper- 
ation in  cooperation  with  the  States,  if 
he  so  desires,  so  long  as  this  is  consistent 
with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  as  amended  previously  and  as 
amended  by  this  conference  report.  I  will 
say  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  support 
this  conference  report  and  tnist  it  will 
be  adopted  by  the  House. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  provisions 
adopted  by  the  other  body  relating  to 
lepal  services  were  dropped,  I  regret  that 
the  House  provisions  regarding  provid- 
ing funds  on  an  unearmarked  basis  were 
not  maintained  and  that  less  flexibility 
was  given  the  Director  than  provided  In 
the  Senate-passed  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  in  en- 
abling me  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
conference. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  adoption  of  this 
report  grants  to  OEO  and  its  Director, 
Don  Rumsfeld,  the  charter  they  have 
for  so  long  been  denied.  Approval  does 
not  indicate  agreement  with  the  way 
this  agency  has  operated  in  the  past. 
Change  is  needed  but  I  am  confident  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  will  now  be  able  to  get  about 
the  business  of  administering  the  agency 
and  fulfilling  the  important  role  given 
to  it  by  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
cuished  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas>  , 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Because  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  made  reference  to 
my  own  remarks  during  the  conference, 
I  want  simply  to  affirm  that  I  did  go  to 
some  pains  to  express  my  ov^m  feelings 
and  I  felt  it  was  concurred  in  certainly 
by  those  of  us  on  the  majority  side  that 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  report 
••liould  be  permitted  to  be  interpreted  as 
providing  authority  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
be  delegating  authority  for  programs  to 
the  State  governments. 

The  reason  why  I  offered  that  obser- 
vation was  twofold:  In  the  first  place, 
the  House  of  Representatives  had,  on  the 
Friday  before  our  conference  made 
abundantly  clear,  a  rollcall  vote,  the 
margin  of  which  was  68  votes,  that  we 
reiected  the  effort  that  was  made  by  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  take  the  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  substantially 
turn  them  over  to  the  State  governments. 
It  was  very  clear,  therefore,  that  when 
I  made  the  observation  I  did  that  I  was 
able  to  point  to  the  strongly  expressed 
attitude  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  that  particular  point.  That  Is 
what  the  fight  was  all  about  a  few  days 
ago. 

And  the  second  reason  that  I  offer  my 
observation  with  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar point  is  that  I  felt  it  should  be  made 
afHrmatively  clear  in  the  report  so  there 


would  M  no  misunderstanding  that  the 
Director  of  OEO  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  come  up  with  some  contrived  Justi- 
fication whereby  he  might  say,  "Oh,  well, 
I  do  have  authority  over  there  or  over 
here  in  this  i>art  of  the  bill  to  give 
some  authority  or  other  over  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  States."  This  statement  on 
my  part  in  no  way  diminishes  my  agree- 
ment with  the  language  of  the  report 
that  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Director 
of  OEO  to  explore  along  the  lines  as  pre- 
viously mentioned  throughout  the  House 
committee  report,  avenues  for  greater 
State  involvement  In  the  proverty  pro- 
gram. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  and 
I  hope  this  helps  clarify  the  subject  of 
our  discussion. 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  when  he  said 
he  went  to  great  pains,  that  I  did  go 
through  some  pain — I  felt  the  pain  when 
he  made  clear  in  the  conference  that 
the  substitute  concept  did  not  prevail.  I 
njcognize — although  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  it  in  conference — that  the 
House  refused  to  take  the  action  which 
would  have  required  the  Director  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  States.  How- 
ever, I  heard  no  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  conferees  of  the  Senate  nor  any 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  House  conferees  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  to  what  he  said.  I  noticed 
that,  they  too,  h^  a  few  pained  looks. 

What  I  would  like  to  have  clear  is  that 
the  words  that  were  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  House  on  H.R.  12321  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  Governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States  would  be  quite  satisfied  with 
the  effective  implementation  of  the  1967 
amendment,  and  the  chairman  has  no 
desire,  I  ask,  or  the  conference  report  to 
remove  any  of  the  opportunity  the  Di- 
rector has  to  involve  the  States  as  was 
written  into  the  1967  amendment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  it  has  been  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  all  the  way  along 
to  maintain  State  involvement  where 
they  have  good  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams like  they  have  in  some  of  the 
States  and  where  there  is  splendid  co- 
operation. There  is  room  under  the  leg- 
islation for  constructive  involvement  on 
the  part  of  the  States.  But  on  the  other 
hand  where  the  States  are  not  compe- 
tent and  refuse  to  cooperate  and  coordi- 
nate poverty  programs  with  the  local 
agencies  and  just  want  to  dominate  the 
local  communities — we,  by  our  vote  last 
week  and  by  this  conference  report  cer- 
tainly, say  to  those  States  that  want  to 
go  beyond  the  existing  authority  and 
dominate  local  programs,  that  you  do  not 
have  any  such  authority  to  dominate  and 
overrun  and  overpower  the  local  CAP 
a,gencies,  local  municipalities,  and  coun- 
ties involved  In  the  local  effort  where 
there  Is  a  dispute.  We  are  sajdng  that 
the  decision  should  be  made  in  favor  of 
the  local  agency. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 


did  not  answer  the  question  which  I 
asked. 

The  1967  amendments  were  not  re- 
versed in  any  way  by  the  language  in  the 
conference  report.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  1967  amendments 
are  not  reversed.  But  in  those  cases 
where  the  States  are  not  competent  and 
where  they  are  interfering  with  the  local 
CAP  agencies,  then  it  is  the  clear  intent 
of  this  conference  report  to  put  the  Di- 
rector on  notice  that  the  decisionmak- 
ing role  belongs  to  the  local  CAP  agen- 
cies. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  there  is 
perfect  cooperation  we  do  not  under- 
take to  diminish  any  authority  that  ex- 
isted in  the  1967  limitation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield 
further,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  spe- 
cifically, because  the  same  sentiments 
that  the  chairman  is  now  indicating  were 
the  same  sentiments  that  I  made  on  the 
floor  about  the  substitute:  That  it  does 
not  permit  the  State  to  dominate,  or  if 
the  State  could  not  put  together  a  devel- 
opmental and  coordination  program  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Director  of  OEO,  he 
would  not  approve  it.  However,  the  Di- 
rector has  the  power  to  initiate  the 
purposes  of  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Ayres.  Let  me  read  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 231(c).  It  says: 

In  order  to  promote  coordination  in  the 
use  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds  pro- 
vided or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the  Di- 
rector may  enter  Into  agreements  with  States 
or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which  they  will 
act  as  agents  of  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  lananclal  assistance  to 
community  action  agencies  or  other  local 
agencies  in  connection  with  specific  projects 
or  programs  involving  the  common  or  Joint 
use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this  title. 

This  is  in  the  present  act. 

What  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky is  this:  Has  section  231(c)  been 
repealed  at  all  by  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  My  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota is  that  we  do  not  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  States 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  I  was  referring  to 
section  231(c). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERICINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  that  the  answer, 
would  the  gentleman  not  agree,  to  the 
question  posed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  a  clear  and  categorical 
"no."  We  leave  the  present  law  as  we 
find  it  in  this  conference  report.  A  State 
may  under  the  1967  amendments  become 
a  community  action  agency.  It  may,  if 
it  so  elects.  But  under  the  Hawkins 
amendment  to  the  1967  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon, a  local  community,  be  it  a  city,  a 
county,  a  township,  or  a  local  commu- 
nity, may  opt  out,  and  it  then  retains 
its  full  control,  full  autonomy  over  the 
management  of  its  programs  subject 
only  to  the  agreement  and  arrangements 
with  the  EHrector  of  OEO.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  refer  the  dls- 
tmgiushed  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to 
page  18  of  the  conference  report,  and  I 
think  we  should  read  this  language  at 
this  point: 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  >t  left«t  two 
reap«cts  the  kgreement  of  the  conferees 
underscores  the  overwhelming  determina- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Pnd«y,  December  12.  that  title  II  and  the 
programs  authorized  thereunder  are  and 
must  remain  community  action  pnigram.s 
The  elimination  of  the  Murphy  amendment 
relating  to  the  Oovemor's  veto  power  over 
:enHl  services  proi?rams  and  the  provision  of  a 
special  reservation  of  funds  for  local  initia- 
tive pro-ams  underscore  the  intention  of 
th«  conferees  that  the  community  action 
program  *a«  and  is  intended  to  be.  a  pro- 
gram locally  designed  and  locally  adminis- 
tered The  managers  on  the  par*  of  the 
House  encourage  'he  Director  if  OEO  to 
eiplore  alon?  the  lines  previously  men- 
tioned in  the  House  committee  report  'he 
opportunities  for  increased  Stare  involvement 
in  poverty  projframs  It  must  be  quite  clear, 
however,  that  State  domination  over  pro- 
gram planning.  C'  ncepMon  or  administra- 
tion Is  no'  intended  \ny  changes  ;n  policv 
or  regulation  tha'  would  ?s'ahllsh  a  pref- 
eeenee  •  foe  S'ate  rather  than  !r<:al  deter- 
mination and  local  control  of  community 
action  proi^rams  will  be  Inconsistent  wl'h 
the  Intention  ot  the  Congress 

I  think  that  answers  the  gentleman'.? 
question  We  do  not  want  to  dimini.sh  the 
authority  where  there  is  cooperation  be- 
t^-wn  the  local  Community  Action 
agencies  and  the  State^^  and  no  authority 
:.s  d'.mini.^hed  But  where  there  is  domi- 
nation and  they  are  trymn  to  overrun 
local  control,  the  conference  report 
makes  it  clear  that  the  preference  must 
be  m  behalf  of  the  local  agency 

Mr  QUIE  r  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  answer  which  was  an  affirmative 
an.>wer  to  the  gentleman  irom  niinois 

Let  me  I'lst  a.sk  one  last  question  in 
this  regard,  and  that  is  in  regard  to 
changes  presently  proposed  for  increas- 
ing the  State  involvement  and  participa- 
tion bv  the  Director  of  the  OEO — and  I 
am  talking  specifically  of  the  proposals 
spelled  out  by  his  assistant,  Frank 
Carlucci  Can  the  Director  make  the 
changes  for  increased  State  involvement 
which  he  has  proposed? 

Mr  PERKINS.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  conference  report  to  inhibit  State 
involvement  where  there  is  complete  co- 
operation and  coordination  between  the 
State  ofHces  and  the  local  CAP  agencies 
and  local  municipalities  But  a  here  there 
13  a  disagreement  and  a  State  under- 
takes to  dominate  or  overrun  a  commu- 
nity and  we  have  conflict  between  a  State 
and  a  local  CAP  a^'ency,  the  regulations 
should  not  contravene  the  principle  of 
giving  pnority  to  the  local  commimities. 
If  they  do,  then  to  that  extent  there 
would  be  a  conflict  with  our  mtent  and 
the  rei{uiations  would  have  to  be  modi- 
fled 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman vield'' 

Mr  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  QUIE.  In  the  gentleman  s  estima- 
tion, then,  the  State  can  assist  but  not 
dormnate.  .\s  the  gentleman  knows.  I 
strongly  favored  earmarking  the  local 
initiative  funds  m  the  conference  report, 
as  indicating  also  my  strong  desire  tliat 


the  local  conununities  be  able  to  have 
the  final  say  in  anything  in  their  local 
community 

Mr  PERKINS  Yes  You  and  I  agree. 
The  local  community  should  have  the 
final  say 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PERKINS  That  is  what  this  con- 
ference report  says. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  did  not  sign 
the  conference  report  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  authorizing  legislation 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

No  1.  the  President  stated  earlier  this 
year  that  OEO  was  to  become  a  research 
and  innovative  a«ency.  and  operating 
proKrams  would  be  spun-ofT  to  tradi- 
tional Agencies  So  far.  Legal  Services,  an 
operatmg  program  remains  with  OEO 
I  know  there  are  no  plans  at  present  to 
traa.^er  or  deieKate  Lethal  Services,  nor 
IS  there  an  existing  agency  which  would 
easily  assume  the  adminLstration.  How- 
ever, we  >hould  be  aware  that  at  present, 
this  program  is  bcKinnlnk'  to  fragment 
In  OEO,  since  VISTA  ha.s  now  gotten 
mto  the  act  and  a  substantial  number 
of  atuinieys  are  assigned  to  VISTA. 
Model  Cities  m  HUD  has  Legal  Service 
attorneys.  If  tlie  admim."»tratlon  should 
want  to  consolidate  Legal  Service  pro- 
grams outside  of  OEO.  the  provision  In 
the  conference  repoit  accepted  from  the 
Senat*'  bill  would  prohibit  any  delegat- 
ing of  .egal  ser\"lces. 

Another  feature  of  which  I  did  not 
agree  was  tiie  change  in  section  616  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  pres- 
ent law  provides  that  the  Director  can 
shift  up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds  away 
from  any  program  over  which  he  has 
authority  and  may  also  add  10  percent  to 
any  program  over  which  he  has  author- 
ity I  always  felt  that  this  was  too  great 
a  latitudf'  to  give  the  previous  Director 
of  the  OEO.  and  therefore  feel  that  a  lib- 
eralization of  this  proposal  would  not  be 
wise  at  present.  If  tlie  present  Director 
wants  to  make  a  substantial  cliange  in 
programs  witli  shifts  in  funds  from  that 
of  which  he  has  already  indicated  he 
would  expend  in  his  budget  presentation 
to  the  .Appropriations  Committee,  he 
should  come  to  the  Congress  and  ex- 
plain tl.o.se  changes  The  Senate  amend- 
ment to  >ect.on  616  'vo  ild  have  chan^^ed 
the  section  so  funds  could  be  .shifted 
away  from  any  prugrum  in  the  amount  of 
15  percent  m  fiscal  year  1970  and  20  per- 
cent thereafter  No  limit  was  placed  on 
the  amount  tliat  could  have  been  added 
to  any  progr^im.  As  you  .see  the  confer- 
ence report  changed  the  above  15  i)ercent 
oack  to  10  percent  tor  fiscal  1970  and  it 
permits  the  shitting  of  15  -jercent  away 
from  any  program  ;ifter  this  fiscal  year. 
The  conference  agreement,  with  which  I 
do  not  agree,  al.si  permits  a  transfer  re- 
sulting in  increases  up  to  100  percent 
*"or  a  program  which  is  funded  at  $10 
million  or  less  and  an  increa.se  of  35  per- 
cent if  a  program  is  funded  at  $10  million 
or  more 

I  am  not  in  disagreement,  however, 
with  all  changes  in  the  House  bill  where 
the  House  conferees  accepted  Senate 
amendments.  The  program  on  alcoholism 
IS  well  advised  and  I  do  hope  tlie  Director 
will  fund  it  as  best  he  can.  since  alco- 
holism Ls  undoubtedly  one  of  the  major 


causes  of  poverty,  malnutrition  and  fam- 
ily suffering. 

Another  cJiange  which  was  well  ad- 
vised is  the  amendment  to  Headstart 
which  will  permit  commingling  of  Head- 
start  funds  for  poor  children  with  other 
funds  for  nonpoor  children  in  order  that 
Headstart  programs  may  be  integrated. 
While  I  strongly  support  integration  on 
tiie  basis  of  race.  I  also  believe  strongly 
in  Integration  of  people  of  different  eco- 
nomic levels.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  as 
debilitating  to  segregate  people  who  are 
poor  as  It  IS  to  segregate  people  who  are 
of  a  minority  race  group. 

The  conference  agreed  to  a  change  .n 
the  Senate  language  which  I  proposed, 
which  wil  require  rather  than  permit  the 
payment  of  cost  of  Headstart  for  the 
nonpoor  either  from  the  family  or  from 
other  local  sources  and  In  the  case  of 
the  children  of  the  near-poor  who  need 
some  Headstart  experience,  a  partial 
payment  would  be  all  that  was  required 
I  hope  in  the  case  of  partial  payment, 
the  OEO  Headstart  costs  will  never  be 
any  greater  than  the  present  costs  for 
the  10  percent  of  each  class  whose  par- 
ents exceed  the  poverty  level. 

I  do  want  to  reiterate,  however,  Uie 
words  of  the  conference  report  that 
'participation  by  persons  who  are  not  ut 
low  income  makes  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  piTigrams  "  Persons  who  arc  not 
of  low  income  refers  here  not  only  the 
near  ,x)or.  bat  the  will  to  do  as  well. 

Lastly,  while  I  said  above  there  should 
be  no  State  domination  and  my  efforts 
for  the  substitute  indicated  that  it  would 
not  have  provided  for  Stale  domination. 
I  also  oppose  Federal  domination.  I  be- 
lieve there  .should  be  Federal.  State  and 
local  partnership.  The  only  way  that  can 
occur  is  for  State  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  coordinate  programs  to  help  the  poor. 
I  am  still  ronnnced  that  our  efforts  in 
the  House  to  substitute  were  right  thowih 
unsuccessful.  Unless  the  Director  comes 
to  that  conclusion,  the  programs  will 
continue  to  be  dominated  by  Washin;:- 
ton. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  I  do  not  want  to 
leplow  the  ground  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  the  last  15  or  20  minutes,  but 
I  just  want  to  be  absolutely  certain,  if 
I  may  direct  an  inquiry  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  this  measure,  as  signed  by 
13  members  of  the  chairman's  party 
and  cvs  signed  by  5  members  of  our  party, 
IS.  as  I  understand  it.  a  statement  to 
which  we  all  have  agreed  on  this  point 
which  has  been  under  discussion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  statement  of  the 
managers  has  been  given  to  you  along 
with  the  signatiu-es  of  those  who  agree 
with  It  As  the  gentleman  knows  the 
conference  report  is  controlling  and  its 
language  :s  explicit  and  clear.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  misunderstood.  It  con- 
tinues the  Director's  authority  to  .seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  States.  But  where 
there  arc  politics  being  played  and  tlie 
State  tries  to  dominate  the  local  com- 
munities, at  that  point  we  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  local  communities  to  make 
the  determinations. 
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Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  want  to  pin  this 
point  down  because  there  seems  to  be 
some  difficulty  in  staying  on  the  spe- 
cific point  involved. 

Things  that  are  stated  in  conference 
are   interesting   but  not  binding,   and 

things  that  are  said  here  on  the  floor 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  agree.  Things 
that  we  say  in  conference  may  not  be 
binding,  but  what  we  say  in  the  confer- 
ence report  is  binding. 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Exactly. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    DELLENBACK.    Any    references 
that  are  made  by  any  of  us.  including  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  to  discussions  that 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  conference 
committee,  but  are  not  reflected  in  the 
conference  report,  are  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  binding  upon  any  of  us. 

Earlier  i  eference  was  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman to  a  statement  allegedly  made  by 
thi-  gentleman  from  Indiana  with  which 
.■-ome  of  us  do  not  agree.  We  did  not 
acree  at  the  time.  The  statement  to 
which  we  do  not  agree  is  that  which  is 
spelled  out  in  the  conference  report.  I 
do  not  think  the  language  is  ambiguous. 
State  operation  not  being  intended  is 
very  clear.  But  I  think  also  the  state- 
ment that,  "The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  encourage  the  Director  of 
OEO  to  explore  opportunities  for  in- 
creased State  mvolvement,"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  is  also  equally 
clear. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dls- 
tmauished  colleague  from  Oregon,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  local  communi- 
ties, we  are  saying  in  the  conference  re- 
port to  the  State  Governors.  "We  wel- 
come your  cooperation  and  your  help." 
We  are  saying  to  Director  Rumsfeld, 
"We  encourage  exploration  of  ways  to 
improve  local.  State,  and  Federal  coordi- 
nation. But  we  do  not  intend  that  you 
.should  reverse  the  decision  so  forcefully 
made  by  this  House  on  December  12  that 
the  ))reference  for  local  power  and  local 
deci.'^ionmaking  in  the  poverty  area  is  to 
lemain." 

Tliat  is  what  we  are  saying,  and  that  is 
my  answer  to  the  gentleman.  The  degree 
'0  .vliich  Governors  and  State  economic 
opportunities  agencies  should  be  permit- 
ted to  expand  their  efforts  in  the  pov- 
erty area  must  depend  upon  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  willing  to  cease  Inter- 
ference with  the  local  decisionmaking 
process,  the  degree  to  which  they  coop- 
erate with  the  Federal  poverty  program 
and  with  the  policy  that  the  Congress  has 
enunciated,  and  the  degree  to  which 
thev  are  willing  to  supplement  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  resources  with  meaningful 
facial  assistance  from  the  States. 
That  is  what  we  state  in  the  conference 
teport. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  the 
;t.atement  of  the  chairman  that  it  is  the 
-ansuage  of  the  conference  report  that 
•s  bindina:  upon  the  House 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  language  of  the 
conference  report  is  binding. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
-entleman  yield? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
■'uished  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr   RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  included 

'1  the  conference  agreement  is  language 
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which,  among  other  things,  amends 
existing  law  allegedly  giving  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  immedi- 
ate families  certain  legal  assistance  if 
they  come  within  the  poverty  laws.  This 
is  existing  law.  It  is  section  222(a)(3) 
of  43  U.S.C.  2809,  and  these  people  are 
covered  now.  Should  they  come  within 
the  poverty  laws?  This  seemed  to  me  to 
be  so  unnecessary  that  I  called  on  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  see  whether  or 
not  we  had  people  living  in  poverty  and 
what  his  opinion  was  of  this,  which 
seemed  to  me  an  unnecessary,  almost 
ridiculous  amendment.  If  military  peo- 
ple are  living  in  peverty,  they  come  un- 
der the  Poverty^ Act,  but  because  they 
are.  after  all,  citizens  as  well  as  anybody 
else. 

If  every  time  they  get  help  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  to  go  and  transfer 
money,  this  seems  to  me  just  doubly 
ridiculous — the  transferring  of  money 
for  services  people  are  entitled  to  also 
within  the  military.  We  have  our  Judge 
Advocates  General  of  the  three  services 
located  throughout  the  country.  Wher- 
ever anybody  needs  help  within  the  mili- 
tary they  always  get  it.  Here  is  my  ques- 
tion. It  seemed  to  me  highly  unnecessary. 
We  do  not  need  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  this 
is    imwarranted   and    uimeeded.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defen-se  on  the  subject 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Wtuhington,  D.C.,  December  20. 1969. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Armed    Services. 
House  ot   Representatives.    Washinaton 
D.C.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  comments  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  222(a)  (3)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 
The  proposed  amendment  provides  as 
follows : 

"Members  of  the  armed  forces,  and  mem- 
bers of  their   Immediate   families,   shall   be 
eligible  to  obtain  legal  services  under  such 
programs  In  cases  where  extreme   hardship 
(determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  director  Issued  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense)  :    Provided.   That 
nothing  In  this  sentence  shall   be   so  con- 
strued as  to  require  the  director  to  expand 
or  enlarge  existing  programs   or  to   Initiate 
new  programs  In  order  to  cary  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  sentence  unless  and  until  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  assumes   the   costs   of 
such    services    and    has    reached    agreement 
with  the  director  on  reimbursement  for  all 
such  additional  costs  as  may  be  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sentence." 
This   amendment   Is   unnecesary    in    view 
of  the  specific  language  in  the  present  law 
which  provides  that  legal  services  may   be 
provided  for  persons  living  In  poverty.  Mili- 
tary personnel  who  are  deemed  to  be  "per- 
sons living  In  poverty"  are  presently  covered 
In  the  law. 

Since  the  amendment  Is  unecessary,  its 
net  effect  Is  to  transfer  appropriated  funds 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  reim- 
burse the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
for  any  services  provided  for  members  cf 
the  armed  forces  and  their  immediate  fam- 
ilies, a  clearly  inefficient  arrangement. 
As  you  know  many  types  of  legal  services 


are  provided  to  our  military  personnel  by 
legal  assistance  offices  established  In  the 
headquarters  and  field  offices  of  the  Judge 
Advocates  General  of  the  three  military 
departments. 

If  the  intent  of  the  amendment  Is  to  as- 
sure more  complete  legal  services  for  extreme 
hardship  cases  of  military  members.  It  Is  our 
view  that  such  services  could  be  more  effi- 
ciently administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  understand  that  members  of  our  respec- 
tive staffs  have  met  on  this  matter.  At  that 
time  we  furnished  your  staff  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis and  supporting  data. 
Sincerely, 

MelLairp. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  what  his  opinion  is  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  person- 
ally believe  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense controls  this  amendment  alto- 
gether. I  personally  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment is  meaningless  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  because  a  close  reading  of  the 
amendment  with  respect  to  legal  pro- 
grams in  the  conference  report  will  show 
the  gentleman  the  last  sentence  states: 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  sentence 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  Di- 
rector to  expand  or  enlarge  existing  programs 
or  to  initiate  new  programs  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  sentence  unless 
and  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  assumes 
the  cost  of  such  services  and  has  reached 
agreement  with  the  Director  on  reimburse- 
ment for  all  such  additional  costs  as  may  be 
incurred  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  sentence. 

In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  between  the  Secretarv 
of  Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimity.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  takes  a  notion  not  to  sit 
down  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  agree  on 
something,  the  amendment  is  perfectly 
harmless  and  does  not  carry  any  import 
I  can  see. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  my 
construction.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ayres*. 

( Mr.  AYRES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  a 
letter  from  the  assistant  director  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  to  Mr. 
Ayres.  and  a  copy  of  the  assistant  direc- 
tor's letter  to  OEO. ) 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted.  I  include  the  following 
letters  : 

National    Governors'    Conference, 
Washington,  DC.  December  15,  1969. 
Hon.  William  H.  Atres, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Atres:  Thank  you  for  your  per- 
sonal leadership  to  make  OEO  "programs 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
through  a  closer  coordination  with  related 
programs  at  the  state  level. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  substitute  bill 
would  have  made  It  possible  in  many  states 
to  shift  from  token  oriented,  project  by 
project  grants  to  a  fully  coordinated,  state- 
wide effort  to  eliminaf;  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Director 
Rumsfeld  In  which  we  pledge  our  continued 
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cooperation  Perhapo.  throu«h  a  more  ag- 
gressive implementation  of  OEO  i?ulclellnea 
we  can  achieve  some  of  the  objectives  of 
the  substitute   blU. 

Please   call   upon    me   or   this   office   when- 
ever we  may  b*    >f  assistance  to  you    Kindest 
regards  for  the  holidays  and  the  new  year 
Most  sincerely 

jAMiiS  L    Martin. 
Assistant  Director 

National  Governors'  Conference, 
Washington   D  C  ,  December  15.  1969. 
Mr   DoN.Ai-D  Rumsfeld 

Offeror    O^icf  o'  Ei^onomic  Opportunity. 
WoAhtngton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Rumsfeld  Congratulations  on 
your  hArd-won  victory  to  extend  OEO  au- 
thor./Atlon  for  two  years  without  amend- 
ments However  I  must  .igree  '^rlth  Cungress- 
maa  Ayres  that  the  substitute  amendments 
would  have  made  services  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  more  effective  through  -»  new  par*- 
nershlp  with  the  states 

If  you  ^tan  continue  your  efTorts  to  redraft 
and  strengthen  the  guidelines  for  state  par- 
Uclpation  m  OEO  progranis,  I  im  confident 
that  we  can  not  only  avoid  future  confronta- 
tions but  work  together  for  the  strengthen- 
ing 4£  OEO  and  Its  programs. 

W«  Aiand   readv    .ts   in   the   p.vst,   to  assist 
you  and  your  staff  whenever  possible 
Most  sincerely. 

James  L  Martin. 
Assistant  Director. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  PE31KINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wUl 
insert  m  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Chicaiio  Tribune  from  this  mormne,  call- 
mi;  attention  to  some  of  the  practices  of 
the  OEO  attorneys  in  Chicago. 

I  -vas  happy  to  jom  my  distinguished 
chairman  m  voting  against  the  Murpiiy 
amendment  because  I  had  great  confi- 
dence in  our  former  colleague.  Mr  Rums- 
feld, and  his  ability  to  bring  aorne  order 
to  this  agency 

I  hope  the  gentleman  discussed  in  this 
article  will  be  one  of  those  to  be  severed 
from  this  agency  for  his  foolishness  as 
reported  in  the  article  this  morning. 

M--  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  the 
clipping  from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
Patriotism   a   Bad  Woro  to   OEO 
(By  WlUard  Edwards) 

Washington,  December  19. — The  principal 
of  the  Church  Rock.  N.  M  .  elementary  school 
was  staggered  last  Nov.  12  to  receive  a  threat- 
ening letter  from  the  government.  It  warned 
him  that  he  was  polluting  the  youthful 
minds  entrusted  to  his  care  and  might  be  the 
subject  of  legal  action  if  he  persisted  In  his 
•offensive"  tactics 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Stephen  B  EIrick. 
an  attorney  employed  at  taxpayers'  expense 
in  the  legal  services  section  of  the  office  of 
economic  opportunity  He  is  one  of  l,8o0 
lawyers  now  on  the  federal  payroll  who  pro- 
vide  "legal  assistance    to  p'Xir  people. 

Claude  Hlnman,  principal  of  the  school, 
which  has  an  enrollment  of  99  per  cent  Indi- 
an children,  learned  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  stimulating  patriotism  in  his 
charges.  He  had  approved  a  program  to  give 
them  'an  awareness  of  the  greatness  of  their 
country." 

"They  ought  to  have  an  awareness  of  the 
faults  and  errors  of  their  country,  as  well." 
wrote  Elrlck.     It  is  especially  appalling  that 


Indian  children  are  Ijelng  forced  to  partici- 
pate \n  this  program  when  it  Is  their  people 
who  have  l>ee!i  treated  iii.*>t  shabbily  of  all 
by  the  United  States   ' 

ElrU'k  expressed  his  horror  at  a  statement 
by  a  .Mrs  Stafford,  a  Negro  teacher  In  the 
school,  who  had  said  We  should  Indoctri- 
nate every  child  with  the  Idea  of  being  loyal 
to  his  country  " 

That  was  a  'sorry  philosophy,"  Elrlck  de- 
clared, for  a  public  school  "which  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  concept  of  .  the  presen- 
tation of  all  sides  of  disputed  Issues  He 
continued 

"I  find  It  particularly  oflensive  that  you 
are  apparently  associating  patriotism'  with 
support  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  which  is  un- 
questionably the  most  controversial  war  of 
our  time  and.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
most  brutal  and  unjustified  " 

Elrlck  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
school  bulletin  board  on  which  some  child 
had  printed   "Ood  Bless  America  "" 

"It  !s  deplorable,  he  wrote,  "for  you  to 
stimulate  the  expression  of  what  is.  in  effect, 
a  prayer  in  violation  of  the  Supreme  court's 
ruling  that  public  schools  are  to  refrain  irum 
such  .ictlvltles 

"There  Is  simply  no  need  to  offend  the 
sensibilities  of  some  persons  by  Indirectly 
stimulating  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian I  or  Jewish  I  tallh  .tinong  a  people  '^ho 
have  traditionally  held  conflicting  religious 
beliefs  " 

The  letter  concluded  with  an  ultimatum. 
If  "balance"  waa  not  restored  to  the  school 
programs,  "I  shall  take  whatever  steps  I  can 
to  investigate  the  matter  mvselt  and.  If  nec- 
essary,  institute   legal   proceedings." 

Principal  Hlnmaii  referred  the  letter  to 
School  Supt  W  B  P'ltzsimmons,  who  ap- 
pealed to  Sen   Paul  J   Pannln  i  R  .  Ariz,  i 

"Thla  is  both  incredible  ;Mid  awesome." 
remiirked  Pannin  "Here  we  have  ,m  OEO 
staff  member  who  apparentlv  thinks  that 
loyalty  to  ones  country  Is  a  "disputed  Issue  '  " 

He  tired  off  a  letter  Dec  8  to  Donald  Rums- 
feld, OEO  director,  suggesting  that  he  inquire 
into  "the  continued  usefulness  of  Mr.  Elrlck 
m  this  or  any  other  program  in  which  he  is 
paid  by  tax  money." 

Such  incidents,  he  noted,  had  caused  the 
Sen.ito  to  approve  an  amendment  to  the 
OEO  authorization  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen. 
George  Murphy  (R  ,  Cal.),  giving  governors 
of  states  control  over  legal  programs  for  the 
poor.  "Fhe  House  balked  and  the  aJnendment 
died  in  conference. 

Rumsfeld,  who  has  been  very  busy  fighting 
for  the  life  of  his  agency,  hasn't  yet  replied, 
but  Pannln  is  confident  that  the  former 
Illinois  congressman  will  Join  him  In  agree- 
ment that  the  teaching  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  is  not  taboo  in  American 
schools 

Mr  SCHERLE  Will  the  gentleman 
yieW 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHP.'RLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  this  state- 
ment before  we  proceed.  Historically 
speaking,  this  OEO  program  has  no  re- 
spect whatsoever  for  any  existing  Gov- 
ernment agency.  They  have  shown  a 
determination  to  usurp  practically  all  the 
powei's  and  rights  and  functions  of  these 
other  offices.  Tliey  are  involved  m  al- 
most evei-ything  and  nothing  is  .sacred. 
It  is  an  ineffective,  bureaucratic,  bum- 
bling, corrupt,  icandal-ndden  organiza- 
tion to  the  coi-e  and  does  more  to  bring 
alienation  auainst  ail  pha-ses  of  Ltovern- 
mont  than  all  other  departments  com- 
bined 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  office  is  going  to  keep 


a  dally  running  account  of  the  OEO  just 
to  prove  that  this  leopard  cannot  chance 
Its  spots 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  the  activities  of  CLEO,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Legal  Education  Opportunity, 
which  was  established  tor  the  purpose  .  ; 
expanding  and  enhancing  the  opportu- 
nities to  .study  and  to  practice  law  for 
members  of  culturally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  groups.  I  am  advised  tliat 
during  Its  2  years  of  existence,  the  coun- 
cil has  worked  toward  bringing  about  a 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  law 
studenl,s  from  these  groups,  assi.stiim 
them  financially  and  otherwise  while  :n 
law  .school,  and  increasing  career  opp<i:- 
tunities  for  them  in  the  legal  profe.ssion 
I  am  also  advised  that  of  the  377  .stu- 
dents who  have  successfully  completed 
the  CLEO  prelaw  summer  institutes  and 
thereby  become  eligible  for  admi.ssion  to 
law  school,  a  large  proportion  will  go  m 
to  productive  roles  in  our  society  within 
the  important  profession  of  law. 

I  commend  the  public  .spirited  attitude 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  ihe 
National  Bar  A,ssociation,  the  Association 
of  .American  Law  Schools,  and  the  Law- 
School  Admission  Test  Council,  wh;,  h 
have  cooperated  in  si^onsoring  CLECs 
activitie.s  And  I  congratulate  the  OfTire 
of  Legal  Services  of  the  Office  of  E(o- 
nomic  Opportunity  for  its  role  in  devel- 
oping and  supporting  this  worthwt.ile 
project  A  large  part  of  the  council's  I'ro- 
gram — including  recruitment,  adminis- 
tration, and  the  .summer  prelaw  insti- 
tutes— is  supported  by  an  annual  i^rant 
from  that  Office.  In  addition,  flnan  :al 
assistance  to  law  students  has  been  inade 
possible  by  grants  from  the  Ford  Fruiii- 
dation,  the  Rockefeller  Bros.  Fund, 
the  American  Bar  Endowment,  and  sev- 
eral other  private  .sources.  Tlie  law 
schools  have  al.so  entered  into  this  .-le- 
niflcant  team  effort  throu'-:h  providir.e 
tuition  and  fees  by  scholarships  or  ;can. 

CLEO  de.serves  the  prai.se  it  has  re- 
ceived and  our  continued  .-upport  This 
proL'ram  can  servo  as  a  model  for  other 
examples  of  i)ublir-private  rooperntion 
to  improve  the  economic  and  cultural  op- 
portunities available  to  the  disacit an- 
taged  of  our  country. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  tmie, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  rei^ort. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  oues- 
tion  IS  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that  ;he 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob.iect 
to  the  vote  on  the  l: round  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
(.irder  that  a  quorum  is  not  preser.: 

Tlie  SPEAKER  \no  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  lioors. 
ih'^  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  'J43.  nays  94.  not  votiiy  96, 
as  follows: 

IRoUNo,  3471 
YEAS— 243 
Adair  .Mex.ir.dcr  Anderson,  ill. 

.^dams  Anderson.  .\tiderson, 

Albert  Calif  Tenn. 
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Andrews, 
.N'   Dak 

.^liiuin/.lo 

Ashle.v 

.^spinall 

Barrett 

BiMll.  Md 

B^ll.  Calif 

B;:i-'Ki 

Blester 

Blunton 

H.'-i;s 

H.  w 

Hrariemas 

KP'oks 

H!   'imfield 

Bn'tzman 

Br  wn.  Calif 

Bi' :wn,  Mich 

Br  wn.  Ohio 

Ii:rke.  Mass 

l-:;r:;soii.  Mo 

B"irtMii.  Calif 

B  ifMii 

Km:.c   Pa. 

Oibfll 

t'arter 

Ci.-ev 

Ci-ficrberp: 

C)  :imberlaln 

(';.i  isen. 

:3  '11  H 

i":.  ■..-land 
C'  lii'Iaii 


c  (■ 
C. 
C. 
Ci'' 


mble 

■  te 

belt 

I'-ihlin 
C;:)ver 
Du'ldarlo 
Di.v;-   Oa 
de  :.\  Garza 
D<  ur.ev 
Dt-::t'nback 
Dir..-ell 
D.>i!  ,hue 

D  ;!  kl 

D'A'  ,-r 

Kri;'."nd.son 

KdAnrds.  La 

Eilborij 

Esrh 

Esh:eman 

Ev,i:,s,  Culu. 

FMi 

H  .^d 

F  .:.•', ■ 

Eraser 

Frelinchuvsen 
Fr'.i-del 
F::-  .n    Pa 
G,il;!ianakls 
Garmatz 
Gavdos 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
■"j^i.^alez 
Gmv 

Grpen,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
--  hmldt 
.Hanlev 
Hann.a 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 

Abemethy 

•fronds 

Belcher 
Beniiett 

Betts 

Bla'kbiim 

Pn:iklev 

Br.  ■  >iiii.  N.C. 

[:•  "".lll.Va 
'■-'■'  hanan 
B':rke   I-la. 


.-.unps.in 
B'jsh 
Cafierv 
Carr.ri 

'^"inpcll 

".aWv.>;;^ 

t'clincr 
Crai<ier 
Crane 
-Daniel 


Tex. 


Del 


Va. 


Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W  V; 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Ho^raii 

Hoimeld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huiiu'ate 

Hunt 

.Jacobs 

Johnson.  Call: 

Johnson.  Pa 

Ji  nes.  Ala 

Jones.  Tenn 

Karth 

FCastenmeler 

Ka/en 

Kee 

Keith 

KuiL- 

Koch 

Kyrcs 

Laniten 

Le!?iiett 
Lloyd 
Lonit.  Md 

Lowensteln 

Lii.uin 

M.-Carthv 

McClorv 

M(Clo,skev 

McCiiIloch 

MrDade 

MrD  .nald, 

Mich 
MrFueii 
McFall 
McKneallv 
.Ma(  cioiiald. 

Ma.ss 
.MarOre^or 
Madden 
.Mahon 
Mallliard 
.Mann 
Mathlas 
Matsuna'a 
May 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mpsklll 
Mikva 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mink 
M.,lk)han 
Monacan 
Moorhead 
.Mor-an 
Mortf.n 
Mosher 
Murphv,  III. 
MurjJhv,  N.Y. 
N'atf  her 
N'cd;^! 
Npl.sen 
Nl.X 
Obcv 
O  Hara 
0"Kon.skl 
Olsen 

0"Nein.  Mass 
OttiuL'er 
Patman 
Patten 
Felly 
Perkins 

XAYS— 94 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dcnney 

Dennis 

Devmc 

Dickinson 

Doudv 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erienborn 

Mowers 

F'lynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

F'rcy 

Fiupia 

Oettys 

Ciialmo 

Goodllni; 

Gri.Tin 

Gross 

Hauan 


Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 
I    Pike 

Pirnle 

Podell 

Pollock 

Prever,  N  C. 

Price.  111. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Railsback 

Held,  N.Y. 

Reuss 
".  Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Onge 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Shii)ley 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Sragiiers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

TeaL'ue.  Calif. 

Thompson.  N.. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Cllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlu'crito 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weicker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wri-tht 
Wvatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Vatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Haley 

Harsiia 

Henderson 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Lone,  La. 

McCIure 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Mayne 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mize 

Mizell 

Myers 


Nichols 

Passman 

PofT 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Randall 

Rarick 

Held,  111. 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Fla. 


Roudebush 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompson,  Ga. 


Thomson.  Wis. 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Whitten 

WlL'glns 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 


with     Mrs. 


Abbltt 

Addabbo 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ash  brook 

Baring 

Berry 

BevlU 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brock 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahill 

Carey 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark' 

Clav 

Collier 

Collins 

Couyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Cunningham 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Dawson 

Dent 

Derwinskl 
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Diggs 

Downing 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif 

Evins.  Tenn, 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndlev 

Fisher 

Ford, 

William  D 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Goldwater 
Green,  OretJ. 
Griffiths 
Hall 

Harriimton 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass 
Hull 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczvnskl 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
Lukens 
Martin 
Michel 


Ga 


Miller.  Calif. 

Minshall 

Mont;;omery 

Morse 

Moss 

O'Nea' 

Pepper 

Poaye 

Powell 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Rees 

Rellel 

Rostenkowskl 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Savior 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Tunney 

Vanlk 

Watklns 

Wat.son 

Wldnall 

Wvdler 

Zlon 


So  the  conference  report  was  apreed  to. 
The    Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  -Mr.  Hebert  against 
Mr,  Boland  for.  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr,  Bevill  against 
Mr.    Farbsteln    for,    with    Mr    Montgomery 
against 

Mr.   Kluczynskl    for.   with   Mr.    O'Neal   of 

Georgia  against. 

Mr.    Rostenkowskl    for.    wlt:i    Mr     Collier 

against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for.  with  Mr.  Slkes  against 
Mr.  Wldnall  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  ."gainst 
Mr.  Savior  for.  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  .-.gainst' 
Mr.  Sandman  for.  with  Mr    Berry  against 
Mr.  Morse  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 
Mr.    Burton    of    Utah    lor,    with    Mr     Zion 

against. 

Mr.  Cahill  for,  with  Mr   Watson  against 
Mr.  Cowger  for.  with  Mr.  Hall  agulnst. 
Mrs.    Heckler    of    M,iss  ichusetts"  for.    with 

Mr,  Snyder  against. 

Mr.   Wvdler  for,   with    Mr    Smith   of  Cali- 

forni,".  against. 

Mr.   Cunningham   lor,   wit;-,    Mr.   Lipscomb 

against, 

Mr.  Findley  for.  -.vith  Mr  Latt.i  against 
Mr.  Minsholl  for.  with  Mr    Martin  againit 
Mr,  Watkins  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against 
Mr  Lukens  for.  with  Mr.  Q-jll'.on  aealnst 
Mr.  Fallon  for.  with  Mr.  Clancy  aeain.st. 
Mr.  Hastings  for.  with  Mr    Collins  aqainst 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr    Der- 

winski  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr,  Goldwater  against. 
Mr.  Hays  for.  with  Mr.  Kleppe  aealnst. 
Mr.  Harrington  for.  with  Mr.  Reifel  aealnst. 
Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Brock  against. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  for.  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of 

Wisconsin  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 


Mr.     Edwards     of     California 
Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr  Downing  with  Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  V'anlk  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr,  Diggs  with  Mr  Rees 

Mrs    Green  of  Oregon   with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mrs    GrifTiths  wiih  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr,  Slsk  with  Mr    St  Germain, 

Mr   Klrwan  with  Mr.  Powell 

Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Ten- 
nessee 

Mr  Tunney  with  >,!r  Daw.=on 

Mrs,  Sullivan  with  Mr   Eckhardt, 

Mr.  LUJAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to     "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  bv 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  <S.  1075.  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  national  policy  for  the  en- 
vironment; to  authorize  studies,  survevs, 
and  research  relating  to  ecological  sys- 
tems, natural  resources,  and  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment:  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Board  of  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Advisers," 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  51.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
make  a  technical  correction  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bin  (S,  30161  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
to  authorize  advance  funding"  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 


PERSONAL  ANT>JOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No,  320.  I  was  necessarily  absent  and 
not  recorded. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Record  show  that  had  I  been  present 
and  voting  I  would  have  voted  "nav  ■' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objectioi:. 


ENROLLMENT  OF  S.  3016.  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  51). 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  51 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  concurring).  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
(S.  30161  to  provide  for  the  continuatlan 
of  programs  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity   Act  of   1964.   to   authorize  ad- 
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vtLDce  fuodlng  of  such  progmna.  and  for 
other  purposea.  U  hereby  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  make  the  following  oorrecUon 

In  8«ction  114  strike  out  "seotlon  aaOidi" 
and  Insert  "section  903i  d  i  ' 

Sac  a  That  the  Senate  recede  aiul  con- 
cur In  the  House  amendment  to  the  title  "f 
S   3018 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky'' 

Mr  QDIE  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  if  he  would 
explain  the  change  that  he  haa  discussed. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  the  concurrent  resolution  Is 
to  correct  certain  typographical  errors, 
and  ab»  a  derision  is  made  as  to  which 
title  IS  to  be  used,  whether  the  Senate 
title  or  the  House  title  is  to  be  used  That 
is  all  the  concurrent  resolutlor  consists 
of 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection 

Mr.  QLTE  asked  and  was  ^'lven  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
at  Lhts' point  In  the  Record  ' 

Th?  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  Jie  ijentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  wa.s 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  I  was  called 
to  the  telephone,  but  had  I  been  present. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea  '  on  the  last 
vote,  on  the  OEO  conference  report. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  ha\e  2  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  OEO  conference  report 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ijentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky 

There  was  no  objection 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  MONDAY. 
DECEMBER  22 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
10  30  o'clock  am  on  Monday  next.  De- 
cember 22 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  ORDER  OF 

BUSINESS 
Mr    ALBEIiT   asked   and   was   t;iven 
permiSvSion   to  .iddres,s   the  Hou.se   for    1 
minute  ' 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker  we  still 
have  undisposed  of  some  five  conference 
reports  Under  the  present  plans,  we  will 
take  up  the  Labor-HEW  rep<:)rt  first  on 
Monday,  and  the  i^entleman  from  Arkan- 
sas <Mr.  Mills'   has  advised  me  he  will 


call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  tax 
bill  not  later  than  2  o'clock  on  Monday 
afternoon 

Mr  Speaker   I  submit  that  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Members  of  the  House 


DEAN     RUSK     AS     PROFESSOR     OP 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

I  Mr.  PDCIN8KI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  I 

Mr  PUCIN8KI  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  concerned  to  read  earlier  today 
an  .\P  dispatch  from  Atlanta,  Ga  .  that 
the  appointment  of  Dean  Rusk  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  may  run  into  a  con- 
flict with  the  Georgia  Board  of  Regents. 

Mr.  Rusk  has  been  offered  a  position 
as  professor  of  international  law  at  this 
school,  and  apparently  some  of  the  re- 
gents are  questioning  the  appointment 

AP  says  a  spilt  could  be  expected  when 
the  formal  vote  is  asked  some  time  in 
January 

Mr  Speaker.  Dean  Rask  is  one  of  the 
truly  great  statesmen  of  our  lime  I  can- 
not imagine  that  anyone,  anywhere, 
would  oppose  his  appointment  as  a 
member  of  a  university  faculty 

Dean  Rusk  is  one  of  the  truly  great 
international  minds  of  our  time  When 
the  flnal  chapter  of  freedom's  triumph 
over  communism  is  written.  Mr  Rask's 
name  will  be  emblazoned  in  glorious  let- 
ters as  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  that 
victory  He  is  one  man  who  over  the 
vears  understood  the  full  depth  and 
menace  i>f  international  communism 

Time  and  again  as  US  Secretary  of 
State  Deal!  Rusk  has  .shown  courage 
t)evond  description  simplv  because  he 
believed  m  a  caase 

There  were  many  times  when  he  could 
have  compromised  with  principle. 

I  w(juid  ho[)e  that  a  highly  respected 
institution  like  the  University  of  Cxeorgia 
could  certainlv  set  aside  any  prejudices 
its  to  his  personal  ;)olitical  views,  or  of 
those  who  think  ;)erhaps  he  is  too  liberal 
in  one  respect  or  another,  and  welcome 
him  to  that  impressive  university  as  one 
of  the  k'real  statesmen  of  our  time 

I  would  think  that  every  universitv  of 
this  countrv  would  Kive  its  eye  teeth  to 
add  this  distinguished  American  and 
great  patriot  to  its  faculty 

For  that  reason.  I  hope  the  board  of 
regents  would  unanimously  welcome  thLs 
great  son  of  Georgia  to  the  university 
He  would  be  an  impressive  addition  to 
any  faculty,  whether  in  Georgia  or  any- 
where el.se  in  the  world 

We  as  Americans  can  thank  the  Lord 
that  we  had  a  man  of  Dean  Rusks  stat- 
ure, wisdom,  knowledge,  perseverance, 
mtesnty.  intellectual  honesty,  patriot- 
ism, and  dedication  as  Secretary  of  State 
dunns  vnv  of  the  tnost  turbulent  periods 
of  our  history  I  would  think  Georgia 
Universitv  ought  to  lock  up  the  contract 
with  no  delay  before  K)me  other  great 
institution  of  learnint;  steal.*  him  away 


SCANDAL  AT  SBA— XI 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr  Gonzalez  •  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 


Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
April  28  I  had  the  duty  to  report  to  this 
House  a  scandal  at  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  I  had  evidence  that  the 
special  assistant  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  SBA  had  participated  or  attempted 
to  participate  in  shakedowns  of  prospec- 
tive applicants  for  SBA  loans.  At  the 
time  I  asked  the  Administrator  to  under- 
take an  immediate  investigation  and  to 
suspend  his  special  assistant,  Mr  Al- 
bert Puentes,  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
investigation. 

Administrator  Sandoval,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  merely  replied 
that  he  was  asking  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  investigate,  but  In  the  mean- 
while Puentes  would  remain  on  the  lob 
As  evidence  continued  to  mount  in  the 
case,  the  Administrator  continued  to  re- 
fuse to  suspend  the  special  assistant, 
whether  out  of  .some  personal  loyalty,  .i; 
partisan  myopia  I  cannot  tell.  PinaHy. 
after  a  series  of  events  that  can  only  be 
called  tragicomedy.  Administrator  San- 
dovial  dismissed  the  man.  and  a  few  days 
later.  Fuentes  was  indicted  on  charL'es 
of  conspiracy. 

Albert  Fuentes  has  now  been  con- 
victed of  conspiracy,  and  along  with  a 
confederate,  one  Eddie  Montez,  sen- 
tenced to  2-5-year  terms  in  prison  It 
is  the  end  of  a  sorry  tale. 

I  did  not  make  my  charges  lightly.  lor 
I  do  not  take  lightly  my  responsibilities 
as  a  legislator.  I  did  not  expect  the  mat- 
ter to  receive  the  cavalier  treatment  that 
it  did  from  Administrator  Sandoval 

Even  though  the  case  of  Albert  Puentes 
IS  closed,  the  scandal  at  SBA  is  not  over 
There  are  questions  that  remain  to  be 
answered. 

For  example,  it  is  a  serious  reflection 
on  Administrator  Sandoval  that  he  ac- 
cepted uncritically  the  claims  of  .Mbert 
Puentes  that  he.  Fuentes.  was  a  va.'^tiy 
.successful  businessman  when  m  fact 
Fuentes'  financial  statement  was  fi'.led 
with  deceit  and  perjury  It  is  a  my>:-'rv 
to  me  how  the  Administrator  allo.ved 
himself  to  be  conned  and  gulled  by  a  man 
.so  unskilled  that  he  could  not  fool  or 
intimidate  .i  very  poor,  very  .small  busi- 
nessman. Yet  it  IS  a  fact  that  this  man 
Puentes.  who  was  unmasked  by  the  most 
humble  of  men.  moved  about  freely  .md 
had  the  full  confidence  of  a  man  resp  ^n- 
slble  for  the  operation  of  a  larse  .md 
very  .sensitive  agency  Surely  Mr.  San- 
doval must  have  known  Fuentes  well  or 
he  would  have  never  made  the  man  his 
special  assistant  Or  did  he''  Either  'vav 
Mr  Sandoval  has  much  to  answer  for 
The  silence  from  his  office  has  been 
deafenint;. 

In  the  course  of  the  Puentes  trial 
statements  were  made  in  press  account-- 
;hat  lead  me  t.)  believe  that  there  .may 
siiH  be  .serious  deficiencies,  and  pos^sible 
malpractices  in  the  SBA  in  the  San  .An- 
tonio region.  I  am  accordingly  obtamms: 
a  copy  of  the  trial  transcript  for  fu-nher 
study,  and  will  make  such  further  in- 
vesti.i^ations  as  may  be  necessarj*. 

I  intend  to  see  what  can  be  done  t."i  t^e^ 
SBA  to  function  as  it  ought  to.  An  agency 
that  a  year  ago  was  filled  with  promise 
is  now  aoing  forward  on  blind  inertia. 
and  that  is  .shameful.  Programs  that 
were  beginning  to  show  real  promise  now 
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He  crippled  and  useless.  An  agency  that 
formerly  had  good  leadership  and  ex- 
cellent ideas  is  now  freighted  with  polit- 
ical appointees  of  dubious  quality  and 
little  merit. 

Political  payoffs  may  belong  to  the 
victor,  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  to  govern.  I  pray  that  what  I 
have  seen  at  SBA  Is  not  an  example  of 
that  government. 


THE  THREAT  TO  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana 'Mr.  Hamilton)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely 
one  of  the  most  crucial  and  complex  Is- 
sues facing  the  American  people  today  is 
how  we  can  restrain  the  headlong  de- 
struction and  fouling  of  our  environment. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "Man:  An  Endan- 
gered Species?  "  It  pictures  man  standing 
at  a  fork  on  his  environmental  road.  One 
siL'npost  reads,  "Man,  Master  of  Him- 
self." and  the  other  signpost  reads, 
Man — An  Extinct  Species." 

Tlie  direction  man  chooses  now  will 
move  him  rapidly  along  the  path  toward 
one  or  the  other  destination. 

No  graver  mistake  could  be  made  than 
to  think  that  man,  because  of  his  own 
wit  and  wisdom,  is  immime  from  taking 
the  path  toward  extinction.  A  formidable 
case  can  be  built  showing  that  he  is  rush- 
in :  headlong  in  that  direction — corrupt- 
ini:  and  destroying  his  lands,  rivers,  for- 
e.<;ts.  and  the  atmosphere  itself. 

The  other  path  open  to  man  we  know 
to  be  expensive  and  demanding,  but  Its 
jiiomi-se  is  clear  rivers,  tall  forests,  and 
clean  air. 

AWAKENING     CONCEKN     FOR     ENVTBONMKNT 

One  of  the  heartening  signs  of  Ameri- 
can life  today  is  the  really  fantastic  ac- 
celeration in  the  awareness  in  this  coun- 
trv of  the  dangers  to  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

We  have  in  recent  years  produced  a 
ca.scade  of  legislation,  and,  as  a  nation, 
we  have  made  a  legal  commitment  to 
cl"  an  up  our  water  and  air.  We  have 
added  millions  of  acres  to  our  national 
park  system,  expanded  our  wildlife  ref- 
ujo  .system,  and  established  scenic  rivers 
ai.d  trails. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  are 
ahead  of  the  politicians  on  this  issue  of 
pollution.  Tliose  of  us  in  pubhc  life  have 
net  adequately,  or  accurately,  assessed 
th'  ir  mood.  They  understand  better  than 
■vt  the  pace  at  which  pollution  is  ad- 
vancing and  they  are  not  disturbed 
greatly  by  the  philosophical  niceties  of 
poiitical  debate  concerning  whose  re- 
spunsibility — Federal,  State,  or  local — it 
is  to  clean  it  up.  They  want  us  to  get  on 
wi'h  the  job  quickly  and  effectively. 
Tley  are  willins  to  foot  the  bill  for  the 
costs  of  It. 

Rising  concern  about  the  environmen- 
tal crisis  is  sweeping  the  Nation's  cam- 
puses; the  "green  power  movement"  is 
vying  with  'Vietnam  as  the  student's  pri- 
tnar>'  consideration. 

We  all  know  the  increased  activity  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  pollution 


control.  The  private  sector,  as  well,  is 
acting;  many  industries  are  spending 
large  sums  of  money  to  assure  us  that 
they  are  good,  cooperative  citizens. 

Members  of  the  Congress  are  finding 
that  an  increasing  amount  of  their  time 
is  given  to  the  environment  of  their  dis- 
tricts and  the  problems  of  pollution  con- 
trol throughout  the  Nation. 

The  evidence  is  clearly  mounting  that 
this  Nation  is  stirring  itself  about  pol- 
lution control.  We  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  America's  resources  are 
not  limitless  and  that  they  have  to  be 
wisely  used.  Men  like  George  Perkins 
Marsh  and  Carl  Shurz,  who  were  among 
the  first  to  sound  the  alarm  to  conserve, 
are  becoming  national  heroes. 

Our  appreciation  is  growing  for  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  with  his  great 
interest  in  the  outdoors  and  his  concern 
to  preserve  the  grandeur  of  the  West. 

He  said : 

To  skin  and  exhaust  the  land,  instead  of 
using  It  as  to  increase  its  usefulness,  will 
result  in  undermining,  in  the  days  of  our 
children,  the  very  prosperity  which  we  ought 
by  right  to  hand  down  to  them  amplified  and 
developed. 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to 
see  what  can  happen  to  a  big  country 
when  implanned  growth  and  exploita- 
tion go  on.  We  remember  the  decade  of 
the  1930's  when,  in  the  Great  Plains 
States,  thousands  of  acres  of  soil  which 
had  been  stripped  of  natural  grass  simply 
dried  up  and  blew  away  when  the  drought 
came.  Soil  blew  all  the  way  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  as  the  dust  buried  farms  in  the 
plains. 

We  remember  the  Mississippi  fish  kill, 
the  death  dealing  smog  in  Donora.  Pa.,  in 
the  1940's,  and  we  are  seeing  clearly  the 
current  byproducts  of  affluence  and  tech- 
nological progress  like  congestion,  pollu- 
tion, water  shortage  and  all  the  rest. 

Chilling  estimates  of  the  threat  to  our 
environment  shake  us  out  of  inertia  and 
complacency.  U  Thant,  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General,  estimates,  for 
example,  that  the  world  has  10  years  in 
which  to  avoid  destruction  by  improving 
the  environment. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  man  is 
indeed  an  endangered  species.  There  is 
greater  awareness  that  our  ecological  sys- 
tem is  a  closed  one  with  all  of  its  ele- 
ments— land,  water,  and  air — inter- 
related. The  ruination  of  the  land  is  not 
an  isolated  incident.  It  affects  the  water 
we  drink  and  the  air  we  breathe.  It  up- 
sets the  delicate  chemical  and  climatic 
balances  upon  which  we  depend. 

SOME  FRIGHTENING  STATISTICS  THE  VRGENCY   OF 
THE    CRISIS 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  this 
awakening  concern  for  the  environment 
comes  none  too  soon. 

Consider  some  of  the  general  statistics : 

First,  water :  Today  every  river  system 
in  America  suffers  from  some  degree  of 
pollution.  Industrial  discharges,  both 
treated  and  untreated,  into  our  rivers 
and  streams  equal  the  raw  sewage  from 
almost  170  million  people.  The  sources 
of  usable  water  are  running  out. 

The  Interior  Department  reports  that 
more  than  15  million  fish  were  killed  last 
year  by  municipal  and  industrial  wastes, 
which  totaled  over  18  billion  gallons.  By 


1975,  a  growing  population  and  increas- 
ing urbanization  rate  will  require  from 
$30  to  $50  billion  for  municipal  sewerage 
systems,  industrial  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities, separation  of  combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers,  and  for  research 
and  development  of  pollution  control 
methods. 

Rivers  and  lakes  receive  great  quanti- 
ties of  industrial  chemicals,  debris,  pol- 
lutants, and  oil  and  these  things  kill  fish 
and  pose  hazards  to  human  and  animal 
life. 

In  the  Great  Lakes,  many  recreation 
and  swimming  areas  have  been  closed 
because  the  water  is  unsafe  for  human 
beings.  Lake  Erie  is  practically  a  dead 
body  of  water — its  oxygen  content  is  ap- 
proaching zero.  Over  3  million  tons  of 
debris  and  filth  pour  into  It  every  day. 
Some  of  our  best  fresh  water  fish  have 
almost  become  extinct. 

The  sign,  "Polluted  Water,  No  Swim- 
ming," has  become  all  too  familiar  on 
the  beaches  and  rivers  of  this  Nation. 
One  recent  study  indicated  that  about  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  public  drinking 
and  water  systems  may  fall  below  Federal 
standards.  Sometimes  there  is  too  much 
water,  sometimes  too  little,  sometimes 
it  is  too  dirty  to  use.  But  the  basic  prob- 
lem is  that  we  do  not  manage  properly 
the  water  resources  we  have. 

Second,  air:  Air  pollution  thickens  our 
skies,  offends  our  senses,  obscures  our 
visibility,  costs  us  money,  destroys  plants 
and  property,  sickens  and  kills  people — 
and  it  is  getting  worse. 

Industrial  chimneys  in  the  United 
States  belch  37  million  tons  of  sulfur 
dioxide  every  year.  Over  90  million  autos 
add  66  million  tons  of  carbon  monoxide. 
Electrical  incinerators  produce  another 
5  million  tons  to  help  foul  the  air.  These 
gases  kill  or  stimt  plants,  affect  human 
nerves — causing  irritation  and  decreased 
normal  brain  function,  damage  build- 
ings and  personal  property,  and  leave  a 
depressing,  sometimes  even  fatal,  pall 
over  the  urban  landscape. 

Since  1860.  the  carbon  dioxide  content 
of  the  atmosphere  has  increased  14  per- 
cent, thus  reducing  oxygen  regeneration 
and  adversely  affecting  the  process  of 
photosynthesis  whereby  all  plants  require 
oxygen  and  sunlight  to  grow.  A  recent 
analysis  shows  that  simply  by  walking 
the  streets  of  the  New  York  City  for  a 
day.  a  person  would  breathe  in  the  toxic 
equivalent  of  close  to  two  packs  of  ciga- 
rette?. 

According  to  John  Gardner,  former 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: 

There  is  not  a  major  metropolitan  area  in 
the  United  States  without  an  air  pollution 
problem  today,  and  the  problem  is  getting 
worse.  By  1980,  this  nation's  urban  popula- 
tion will  Increase  by  a  third,  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  by  40  percent,  and  our  de- 
mands for  energy  by  50  percent. 

Third,  solid  wastes:  we  are  surrounded 
by  junk,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it. 

This  Nation  produces  and  discards 
each  day  millions  of  tons  of  garbage, 
rubbish,  automobile  hulks,  abandoned  re- 
frigerators, slaughterhouse  refuse.  Each 
year  this  waste  is  enough  to  fill  the 
Panama  Canal  four  times  over.  It  mars 
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the  landscape,  breeds  disease-caro'ina 
insects  and  rodents,  and  much  of  it  finds 
it5  way  into  our  air  and  wat«r 

In  my  hometown,  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus, Ind  — a  town  of  only  28  000  people — 
it  IS  estimated  tliat  130  tons  of  solid 
wastes  have  to  be  disposed  of  each  day. 

The  US  consumer  actually  consumes 
very  little  Hf  merely  uses  things  and  he 
never  really  disposes  of  them  They  sur- 
vive in  some  form.  A  ;iood  example  is  t}ie 
nearly  indestructible  aluminum  can.  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  at  an  annual 
rate  of  48  billion  Tlie  rate  for  bottles 
and  jars  is  28  billion  per  year 

By  the  year  2000.  270  million  Ameri- 
cans will  live  in  urban  environments  As 
it  is.  70  percent  of  the  population  lives 
on  2  percent  of  the  land  When  cou- 
pled with  rh-:-  fact  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican s  annual  output  of  1.800  pounds  of 
solid  waste — .5  pounds  a  day — is  rising 
4  percent  a  year,  the  outlook  for  waste 
is  bleak  Disposal  already  costs  us  S4  5 
billion  a  year 

It  IS  no  wonder  then  that  we  stand 
ar  a  critical  juncture  in  the  flsht  ai;ainst 
pollution  The  crisis  is  upon  us  As  Rep- 
reseuMktive  Morris  Udall  says: 

In  the  piiniiilt  of  prostress  man  has  put 
strontuim  ninety  in  his  bones,  iodine  131 
in  his  thyroid.  DDT  In  his  fat.  and  asbestos  in 
his  lungs  That  kind  of  progress  can  kill  us. 

So  we  come  to  a  new  year  and  find 
ponds  and  lakes  polluted,  air  filled  with 
dirt,  and  solid  waste  piled  hi«h 

They  are  part  of  the  wreckace  and 
debris  of  the  march  of  "prosress."  This 
should  not  be  the  legacy  of  our  great 
technoloay 

The  Environmental  Pollution  Panel  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mission wrote  in  1965 

Pollution  touches  us  all.  we  are  at  the 
same  time  polluters  and  sufferers  from  pol- 
lution Today  pollution  adversely  arlccts  the 
quality  oj  our  lives  In  the  future.  It  may 
affect  their  duration. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  POLLUTION 

Whv  have  these  things  come  abouf 
Why  do  we  now  find  ourselves  with  our 
health  threatened  and  our  lives  at  stake  ' 

Pollution  of  the  environment  is  a  com- 
plex phenomenon  and,  as  misht  he  "\- 
pected,  the  causes  are  many.  They  are 
rooted  in  the  attitudes  of  the  American 
people. 

We  have  had  a  country  richly  blessed 
and  we  saw  no  need  to  conserve  it.  The 
vastness  of  our  resources  and  'he  open 
spaces  in  this  land  made  planning'  un- 
neces.sary  or  so  it  seemed. 

Althoujjh  there  have  been  uioohetic 
voices  of  warning — for  instance.  Wash- 
ington and  JefTerson  warned  against  .soil 
erosion — to  mcst  of  us  the  land  seemed 
unlimited 

The  farmers  'vho  were  ruined  by  soil 
damage  .-ould  abandon  their  gullies,  and 
move  inland  There  was  always  more 
land  available 

When  the  saws  ripped  through  the 
giant  trees,  there  was  not  much  con- 
cern because  there  was  an  abimdance  of 
these  giants  in  the  forests 

When  we  -.tripped  the  land,  devastating 
beautiful  forests,  it  did  not  really  matter 
because  there  were  acres  of  beautiful 
land  left 

When  the  cities  sprawled  scores  of 
miles  into  the  surrounding  countryside. 


It  did  not   alarm  us — there  was  lots  of 
open  space  left 

And  wtien  the  factories  belched  clouds 
of  black  snioke  into  thr  air.  that  did  not 
bother  us  either,  because  the  big  .sky 
could  absorb  it 

We  pride  ourselves  on  individualism — 
but  mdiviaualism  can  make  planning 
and  cooperation  more  difficult,  because 
the  private  interest  is  rai.sed  above  the 
public  welfare 

Sheer  carelessne.sij  causes  much  pollu- 
tion A  10-year-old  boy  throws  a  tin- 
foil chewing  gum  wrapper  or  tin  can 
into  a  stream,  and  it  seems  such  a  nat- 
ural and  innocent  act  Everybody  thmks 
that  ins  little  bit  of  waste  in  this  vast 
country  just  will  not  create  any  problems 
But  in  a  country  with  a  population  of 
200  million,  one  man's  small  disregard 
for  the  health  of  our  environment  is 
multiplied  a  miUionfold 

We  must  reali/e  that  we  are  all  pollut- 
ers, and  an  effort  to  lind  someone  else 
to  blame  only  delays  a  .solution.  Tiie 
average  American  simply  does  not  recog- 
nize his  own  culpability  as  he  continues 
to  treat  air  and  water  as  .something  to  be 
used,  abused,  and  wasted. 

The  alfluent  technology  means  in- 
creased waste.  We  have  always  thought 
that  pollution  was  the  price  of  progress, 
but  now.  as  many  of  the  experts  point 
out.  the  opposite  is  true  and  unless  we 
^top  pollution,  it  will  stop  our  [)rogrcss. 

For  too  long  we  have  worshipped  eco- 
nomic growth  Aithoiit  qualification  But 
It  IS  not  enough  to  grow  As  Senator 
Aiken  of  Vermont  says.  We  must  grow 
right  '■ 

So  It  is  not  very  hard  to  understand 
why  we  are  m  trouble  in  pollution  con- 
trol It  IS  no  cfieat  compliment  to  us  as 
a  people  but  at  least  it  is  understandable. 
And  the  impcntant  thing  is  that  there 
IS  the  tune  and  the  opportunity  to  do 
sumething  about  it. 

A    CLOSER    LCKiK 

To  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  chal- 
lenge before  u.-..  a  closer  look  is  in  order 
at  the  sources  .ind  eflects  of  the  pollu- 
tion, the  etloits  to  limit  it.  the  problems 
encountered,  the  solutions  proposed,  and 
the  ojtlook. 

t      AtR    POLLUTION 

A.    SOURCES 

The  sources  of  air  pollution  are  essen- 
tially two:  automobiles  and  industry. 
More  than  half  of  the  contamination  in 
the  air  over  the  United  Slates  consists  of 
carbon  monoxide,  most  of  it  issuing  from 
cars,  tiucks.  and  buses  More  than  a 
tenth  of  air  polutioii  is  hydrocarbons, 
most  of  which  emanate  from  auto  ex- 
hausts as  partially  burned  gaseous  com- 
pounds 

The  secjiid  most  plentiful  gas  pollu- 
tant IS  compo.sed  of  oxides  of  sulfur,  pro- 
duced by  home  and  factory  combustion 
of  sulfur-cjntaining  coal  and  oil. 

In  1967,  these  and  other  sources  hurled 
133  million  tons  of  contaminates  into  the 
atmosphere.  In  1969.  the  annual  rate  is 
142  million  tons — more  than  our  annual 
production  of  steel.  The  increase  c^mes 
from  more  people,  more  autos.  more  in- 
dustry, more  refu.se  dK-.po.sal  and  largely 
madetjuate  control  activities  .A  single 
four-engine  jet  expels  88  pounds  of  pol- 
lutants during  each  takeoff. 


This  pollution  is  the  direct  result  of 
affluence 

We  are  proud  of  the  90  million  auto- 
mobiles on  the  roads  of  America.  We  do 
not  think  about  these  cars  adding  66 
million  tons  of  cai-bon  monoxide.  1  mil- 
lion  tons  of  sulfuroxide.  6  million  ton-  of 
nitrogenoxide.  12  million  tons  of  hydro- 
carbons and  1  million  tons  of  particu- 
lates annually  to  the  air  we  breathe 

We  arc  iiroud  of  our  capacity  to  pro- 
duce great  amounts  of  electricity  to 
power  this  Nation.  To  do  so  we  annually 
put  into  the  air  more  than  a  million  t'.;is 
of  carbon  monoxide,  12  million  tons  of 
sulfurdioxide,  3  million  tons  of  nitropi  ::- 
oxide,  over  1  ton  of  hydrocarbons,  and  3 
million  tons  of  particulate  matter  due  to 
incomplete  combustion. 

We  are  proud  of  our  disposable  pack- 
aging—metal, paper,  gla.ss,  plastics  So 
each  of  us  throws  away  1.800  pounds  of 
trash  annually  which  in  turn  is  burned 
in  municipal  incinerators,  adding  a  mil- 
lion or  more  tons  each  of  carbon  mon-x- 
ide.  .sulfuroxide.  nitrogenoxide.  hydro- 
carbons, and  particulate  matter  to  the 
air 

We  are  proud  of  the  productivity  of 
the  American  economy  and  of  the  major 
industries  like  pulp  and  paper  mills,  iron 
and  steel  complexes,  petroleum  refineries, 
smelters,  inorganic  and  organic  chemi- 
cal manufacturers  But  each  year  the.se 
plants  relea.se  into  the  atmosphere  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  carbon  monoxide.  9  million 
tons  of  sulfuroxide.  2  million  tons  of  ni- 
trogenoxide, 4  million  tons  of  hydrocar- 
bons, and  t\  million  tons  of  i)articulat(^ 

We  are  al.so  proud  of  individual  home- 
ownership  in  America,  but  family  home 
construction  results  in  the  installation  of 
millions  o!  small  furnaces  and  incinera- 
tors that  are  designed  without  :iny 
thought  of  air  pollution  control. 

B.    LFl  FCTS 

Tomorrow  morning  when  you  get  up  '  ike 
1  nice  deep  breath.  It'll  maKe  you  fee:  rot- 
ten— 

Tlius  lead  a  recent  New  York  City 
nev.spaper  ad  Although  it  may  strike  us 
as  humorous,  the  ad  was  in  deadly  tar- 
nest. 

We  are  not  merely  dealing  with  a  suf- 
focating haze  that  offends  our  se;;ses. 
soils  our  laundry,  damaj^es  our  buildings 
and  crops,  and  corrodes  metal. 

We  arc  dealing  with  a  killer.  Ptople 
become  sick  and  die  from  breathing  dirty 
ail 

Some  complain  that  pollution  .soiL>  the 
paint  on  then  nomes  and  interferes  with 
their  ornamental  shrubbery. 

Some  complain  that  they  are  tired  of 
brushing  .soot  off  the  sill  every  time  they 
open  the  window  for  a  breath  of  frcsr.  air 

Some  vvant  to  end  pollution  bec.iuse 
their  citrus  groves  will  not  tloun.'-ii  or 
their  cattle  will  not  develop  propeiiy  in 
a  contaminated  atmosphere. 

Some — the  city  planners,  airline  ;  ilots. 
farmeis,  manufacturers — want  to  end 
pollution  because  it  interferes  with  the 
proper  performance  of  their  profession. 

Many  want  to  end  ix)llution  just  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  the  smell  of  it 
and  because  the  esthetic  pleasures  n:  the 
mountains  and  the  forests  cannot  be  en- 
j  oyed 

All  of  these  people  have  good  reason 
'or  wanting  to  stop  air  pollution,  bui  the 
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primary  reason  for  controlling  it  is  be- 
caiuse  It  threatens  human  health. 

For  example,  there  have  been  dra- 
matic instances  when  air  pollution  has 
overtaken  both  large  and  small  com- 
munities. 

In  December  1930.  the  thick  and  stag- 
nant {on  enveloped  the  Meuse  Valley  in 
Belgium.  Many  persons  developed  throat 
irritations,  coughs,  breathlessness,  some 
became  nauseated:   some  died. 

In  October  1948  a  similar  fog  blanketed 
tlie  small  industrial  town  of  Donora, 
Pa  Before  the  afternoon  rain  cleared  the 
tou  away  4  days  later,  6,000  persons  of 
the  town's  14,000  had  come  down  with 
.u\  as.sortment  of  ills,  coughs,  sore 
throats,  chest  constrictions,  headaches, 
burning  sensations,  nasal  discharge,  and 
vomiting.  Twenty  persons  died. 

In  December  1952  the  city  of  London 
had  a  similar  experience  causing  4,000 
deaths  during  a  7-day  period.  Similar 
episodes  occurred  again  in  London  in 
1962  and  in  New  York  City  in  1953  and 
a^ain  in  1962. 

The  occasional  air  jwllution  disasters 
.\:e  alarming  enough,  but  to  those  who 
live  in  polluted  air.  and  that  includes 
most  of  us.  the  long-term  effects  of  air 
;-  I'.lution  are  more  .serious. 

These  include  the  ills  and  diseases  of 
liic  broncial  tree  from  the  common  cold 
trj  lunc  cancer.  Emphysema  is  the  fastest 
s'lowina  cau.se  of  death,  and  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  emphysema  patients 
improve  sharply  when  they  are  protected 
trom  air  pollution. 

In  Great  Britain  the  mortality  rate 
fi.im  chronic  bronchitis  \aries  directly 
With  the  amount  of  air  pollution.  Chronic 
co:istrictive  ventilatory  disease  is  aggra- 
vated by  pollution:  .'^o  is  bronchial 
asthma. 

Air  pollution  is  even  connected  to  the 
common  cold.  Study  after  .study  has 
shown  that  the  levels  of  air  polution  cor- 
relate directly  with  increased  frequency 
of  acute  infections  of  the  upper  respi- 
ratory tract. 

Deaths  from  lung  cancer  have  been 
increasing  rapidly  in  recent  years  and, 
V  hile  many  factors  are  involved,  the 
striking  difference  between  the  urban 
and  rural  mortality  rate  for  lung  cancer 
points  sharply  to  one  of  them — air  pol- 
lution, the  levels  of  which  are  directly 
proportional  to  city  size. 

But  threat  to  human  health  is  not  the 
only  effect  of  pollution: 

First.  Air  j^ollution  obscures  visibility. 
It  IS  a  definite  hazard  to  air.  land,  and 
water  transportation. 

Second,  .^ir  pollution  attacks  mate- 
rials, and  they  tarnish,  corrode,  crack, 
weaken  and  discolor. 

Women  in  more  than  one  U.S.  city 
experience  the  sulfur  pollution  problem 
when  they  develop  runs  in  their  nylons 
while  out  to  walk  for  lunch. 

Sulfur  F>ollution  attacks  stone  statu- 
a:y  and  buildings.  Cleopatra's  needle  has 
deteriorated  more  since  its  arrival  in 
New  York  City  in  1881  than  it  did  during 
the  more  than  3,000  years  it  spent  in 
Egypt. 

Third.  Electrical  equipment  manufac- 
turers are  forced  sometimes  to  use  gold 
for  electrical  contacts  because  other  met- 
ai.i  such  as  silver  corrode  in  sulfur  at- 
mospheres, and  the  corroded  metal  re- 
sists the  passage  of  electrical  current. 


Fourth.  Air  pollution  injures  and  kills 
plants.  Orchids  cannot  be  raised  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  California,  and  the 
growers  have  had  to  relocate.  In  the 
Garden  State,  New  Jersey,  pollution  in- 
jures the  vegetation  and  damage  has 
been  reported  to  at  least  13  commercial 
crops,  including  spinach,  beets,  and 
others. 

The  most  dramatic  destruction  of  veg- 
etation by  air  pollution  takes  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  smelters  which  discharge 
large  amounts  of  sulfur  pollution  in  the 
atmosphere  and  devastate  the  country- 
side. 

Fifth.  Air  pollution  hits  us  squarely 
in  the  pocketbook. 

We  usually  are  unaware  of  the  money 
losses  chargeable  to  air  pollution  and  the 
enormous  waste  of  fuel  and  sacrifices  of 
eCBciency  associated  with  it.  Whenever 
we  see  that  dense  black  smoke  coming 
from  the  exhaust  pipe  of  a  motor  vehicle 
it  is  evidence  of  incomplete  combustion 
and  waste. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  Nation  in 
wasted  fuel  nuis  into  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Agricultural  losses  probably  exceed 
$500  million  a  year.  Exact  data  are  not 
available  on  the  total  cost  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  damage  to  property,  but  various 
estimates  have  been  made.  The  one  most 
frequently  cited  is  $65  per  capita  per 
year,  or  an  annual  cost  to  the  Nation 
of  over  $12  billion.  In  New  York  City 
air  pollution  adds  about  $600  per  year 
in  washing,  cleaning,  repairing,  repaint- 
ing bills  to  the  budget  of  a  family  of 
four. 

C.    GOVERNMENT    .■\CTlvrnFS 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  first  authorized  an  air 
pollution  control  program  in  1955.  The 
legislation  in  that  year  called  on  the 
States  and  local  governments  to  assume 
the  basic  responsibility  for  jjreventing 
air  pollution.  It  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment to  conduct  research  and  to  provide 
technical  support. 

Between  1955  and  1963  it  was  obvious 
that  the  efforts  being  made  to  deal  with 
tne  problem  were  obsolete  and  inade- 
quate. This  led  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1963  which  reaflirm^*d  the  policy  of  State 
and  local  responsibility,  while  authoriz- 
ing HEW  to  undertake  many  nev.  activ- 
ities in  .support  of  State  and  local  efforts. 
Federal  grants  resulted  in  an  unprece- 
dented 65-perc?nt  expansion  in  33  State- 
controlled  programs.  Federal  abatement 
actions  were  initiated,  and  expanded  re- 
search efforts  got  underway. 

There  were  stirrings  on  other  fronts. 
too,  as  industry  began  to  think  seriously 
about  the  problem.  As  a  result,  air  pol- 
lution received  more  scientific  attention. 

The  amendments  to  the  act  in  1965 
authorized  national  standards  for  the 
control  of  motor  vehicle  pollution  in  the 
1968  model  year.  The  1966  amendments 
authorized  increased  grants  to  State  and 
local  units  to  maintain  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs. 

In  1967  the  Air  Quality  Act  provided 
a  blueprint  for  a  systematic  effort  to  deal 
with  air  pollution  problems  on  a  regional 
basis.  It  calls  for  coordinated  action  at 
all  levels  of  government,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assuming  an  advisory 
role  in  the  establishment  and  publica- 
tion of  strict  air  quality  criteria. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  HEW 


defines  the  broad  atmospheric  areas  of 
the  Nation  and  designates  specific  air 
quality  control  regions.  There  are  cur- 
rently 57  air  quality  control  regions  in 
operation,  including  one  in  Indianapolis, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration — 
NAPCA — at  HEW.  The  Department  also 
develops  and  publishes  air  pollution  cri- 
teria, indicating  the  extent  to  which  air 
pollution  is  harmful  to  health  and  dam- 
aging to  property,  and  provides  detailed 
cost-effectiveness  information  on  the 
techniques  for  preventing  and  control- 
ling this  pollution. 

As  soon  as  the  criteria  and  informa- 
tion are  available,  the  States  are  expected 
to  develop  air  quality  standards  and  im- 
plementation plans,  which  are  coordi- 
nated on  a  regional  basis. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  finds  that  the  air  quality 
standards  and  implementation  plans  are 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act.  then  these  standards  and 
plans  will  take  effect.  If  the  States  fail 
to  establish  the  standards,  or  if  they  are 
not  consistent  with  the  act,  the  Secre- 
tary can  initiate  actions  to  insure  that 
appropriate  actions  are  .set. 

In  brief,  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
does  these  things : 

First,  it  expands  and  improves  research 
programs: 

Second,  it  provides  for  planning  and 
control  programs  on  a  regional  basis: 

Third,  it  requires  the  establishment  of 
standards  and  enforcement  plans  by  the 
States: 

P'ourth.  it  establishes  a  Presidential 
Air  Quality  Advisory  Board: 

Fifth,  it  requires  registration  of  fuel 
additives:  and 

Sixth,  it  provides  for  a  study  of  na- 
tional cmi-ssicn  standards  for  .iet  air- 
craft. 

According  to  NAPCA.  the  total  amount 
of  funds  budgeted  from  all  sources  for 
.fiscal  year  1970  to  finance  the  200  rele- 
\  ant  regional.  State,  and  local  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  is  S47  million.  It 
was  only  S12  million  prior  to  tlieClean 
Air  Act  of  1963.  Some  S20.5  mjfl^R^f 
this  total,  however,  are  Federal  ftmds:^ 
indicating  a  definite  lack  of  adequate  lo- 
cal concern  and  support.  Private  industry 
has  spent,  to  date,  an  estimated  $900  mil- 
lion en  control  techniques,  but  this  is  a 
.--man  figure  considering  the  need. 

D.  SOLUTIONS 

Although  we  must  be  alert  to  the  need 
for  additional  legislation,  the  Depart- 
ir.ent  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
feels  that  the  present  legislation  is  suf- 
ficient to  achieve  the  degree  of  air  qual- 
ity sought,  provided  it  is  fully  funded 
and  the  States  cooperate.  The  primary 
concern  now  is  to  encourage  the  States 
to  provide  funds  to  finance  control  activi- 
ties and  to  take  other  necessary  restric- 
tive steps.  Perhaps  the  President's  rev- 
enue-sharing plan — which  is  to  provide 
States  with  Federal  income  tax  revenues 
to  use  at  their  own  discretion — would  be 
of  assistance  to  State  and  local  control 
agenc  es.  At  the  local  funding  level,  of  the 
7,300  communities— as  of  1966 — with  air 
pollution,  less  than  20  came  close  to  the 
per  capita  expenditure  rate  of  only  35 
cents  considered  a  minimum  for  effective 
abatemnet  and  control. 
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Funding  at  higher  levels  is  not  going 
to  solve  the  whole  problem,  however 

As  has  been  indicated,  future  legisla- 
tion is  tied  to  the  sUte  of  the  art  of  pollu- 
tion control  and  to  the  willingness  of  the 
States  to  carry  their  essenUal  part  of  the 
burden  The'e  are  many  areas  of  the  law 
where  procrastination  by  the  States  could 
delay  effective  action  for  years  Some 
latitude  and  freedom  is  necessary  to  give 
the  States  time  to  actn  o  their  own.  with 
Federal  encouragement  and  support 
However,  their  past  record  of  perform- 
ance is  not  encouraging — although  it  has 
become  more  encouraging  in  recent 
months — and  it  is  possible  that  stifTer 
legislation  may  be  necessary,  especially 
In  policing  mterstate  pollution 

Air  pollution  abatement  is  gomg  to  re- 
quire a  search  for  alternatives  as  well. 
ControllinK  it  might  require  community 
decision  to  invest  in  mass  transportation 
facilities  rather  than  new  highways  or  a 
decision  to  call  for  the  dispersal  of  fac- 
tones  and  plants  which  spill  contami- 
nar.es  into  the  air,  or  the  use  of  new  types 
of  fuel  and  new  sources  of  power  Modem 
civilization  would  collapse  If  we  were  to 
stop  ail  the  activities  that  contnbute  to 
air  pollution,  but  with  every  advance 
more  attention  must  be  given  to  its  im- 
pact on  pollution  levels. 

We  need  to  develop  pollution-free 
alternative  sources  of  power  Thus  means 
that  we  look  at  the  electric  car.  the 
turbine  car  and  other  means  of  pro- 
pulsion, as  well  as  other  ways  of  moving 
large  numbers  of  people  around.  The 
convenience  of  the  private  automobUe 
may  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to 
insure  our  future  survival. 

We  have  to  move  rapidly  forward  in 
research  There  is  much  we  just  do  not 
know.  Of  the  three  most  important 
aspects  of  the  national  air  pollution 
problem — motor  vehicle  pollution,  sulfur 
oxide  pt)llution  from  fuel  combustion, 
and  nitrogen  oxide  pollution — only 
motor  vehicle  pollution  Ls  subject  to 
widely  applicable  control  techniques 
now  available 

As  important  as  it  is  to  expand  re- 
search and  to  improve  our  pollution 
control  efforts,  it  is  even  more  important 
to  put  to  work  now  the  techniques  and 
practices  we  have  already  developed  A.s 
we  do.  we  will  find  better  and  cheaper 
ways  to  curb  pollution 

A  stronger  Federal-State-local  part- 
nership IS  also  obviously  needed  In  this 
there  are  many  questions  that  need  to 
be  asked  and  answered,  including  the 
appropriate  responsibility  of  each  part- 
ner, how  adjoinmg  States  and  commu- 
mties  can  iron  out  intricate  political  and 
social  problems  to  attack  a  common 
problem,  and  the  proper  place  and  limi- 
tations of  Federal  mcentives  to  develop 
air  pollution  programs 

Above  all  else,  effective  pollution  con- 
trol will  not  occur  until  there  is  devel- 
oped a  widespread  pubhc  attitude  on  the 
necessity  for  aggressive  action  to  clean 
the  air 

E      PROCNOSrs 

The  prognosis  allows  us  no  optimism 
As  Gladwin  Hill  said  recently  in  a  New- 
York  Times  article 

As  Americas  air  becomes  9t««cliiv  more 
contaminated  activities  acroee  the  naUon 
to  cope  wltti  smog  appear  to  be  lagging  fur- 
tiier  behind  actual  needs. 


There  are  some  heartening  signs  of 
concern  on  the  part  of  enlightened  busi- 
ness leaders,  who  are  responBive  to  the 
problems  of  air  pollution  control,  and 
people  in  all  sections  of  the  country  are 
more  aware  than  ever  before  of  air  pollu- 
Uon  But  there  is  also  an  abundance  of 
public  Inertia  and  outright  obstruction. 
States  and  localities  have  penalties  for 
air  pollution  that  are  little  more  than 
wrist  slaps — with  fines  as  low  as  $10 

Some  say  we  are  actually  losing  ground 
in  the  fight  against  pollution  Smog 
^rows  dense  even  as  we  talk  about  it. 

Some  scientists  say  that  if  we  reach 
the  point  at  which  the  rate  of  combus- 
tion exceeds  the  rate  of  photosynthesis — 
oxygen  production— we  shall  start  run- 
ning out  of  oxygen  Then,  it  will  be  too 
late  We  will  have  made  our  choice  There 
IS  clearly  no  room  for  complacency. 

II      WATER    H<1I.LLTT(jN 
A      SoI'RfES 

The  principal  sources  of  water  pollu- 
tion are 

First,  municipal  .sewage  One  third  of 
the  19.200  communities  with  municipal 
water  systems  fail  to  meet  existing  Pubhc 
Health  Service  standards,  which  gener- 
ally are  not  stringent  enough  and.  in 
some  cases,  meanmgless  from  the  stand- 
point of  pollution  control.  More  than 
1.300  communities  discharge  their  wastes 
into  the  waters  without  any  treatment; 
an  equal  number  use  only  primary  treat- 
ment, which  removes  only  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  poUutant.s  Secondary  treat- 
ment removes  85  to  95  percent  of  the 
pollutants. 

Se<ond.  Industrial  pollution  is  twice 
as  big  a  problem  as  municipal  sewage. 
The  treated  and  untreated  industrial 
wastes  discharged  into  our  waters  are 
equal  to  the  untreated  sewage  of  165 
million  people  Industrial  effluents  are 
not  now  effectively  regulated,  and  Indus- 
try Itself  has  not  responded  adequately 
to  the  needs  of  pollution  control.  A  major 
steel  manufacturing  complex,  supposedly 
a  showcase  for  control  efforts,  still  con- 
tributes 10  percent  of  the  total  wastes 
flowing  into  Lake  Erie 

Third.  Septic  tanks  overflow  Into  na- 
tural watercour.ses,  leak  bacteria  Into 
wells,  and  seep  into  lakes,  causing  algae 
and  other  nutrients  to  pollute  the  water. 

Fourth,  ships  and  marine  terminals: 
The  discharge  of  toilet  wastes,  oil.  gar- 
bage, and  rubbish  from  stiips  and  marine 
installations  is  a  major  problem,  and 
one  which  is  as  yet  largely  unregulated. 

Filth,  pesticides;  In  1966.  700  million 
pounds  of  pesticides  and  agricultural 
•hemicals  were  ii.sed.  including  45.000 
dilTerent  varieties  Much  of  it  eventually 
finds  Its  way  into  the  Nations  streams 
and  lakes  The  1966  volume  is  expected 
to  increase  tenfold  by  1986.  The  recently 
announced  Federal  ban  on  all  but  essen- 
tial uses  of  the  pesticide  DDT  within 
the  next  few  years  is  a  necessary  step 
:n  the  right  direction 

Sixth  Silt  washes  into  waters  from 
'.and  errjsion  and  runoff  Agricultural  soil 
erosion  by  wind  and  water  costs  us  $1 
bUlion  amiually  The  results  of  erosion 
are  sometimes  gradual,  .sometimes  quite 
swift  In  either  case  they  are  usually 
devastating  and  even  irreparable  In 
areas  undergouig  urbanization,  unregu- 
lated construction  work  can  cause  erosion 


to  increase  at  a  hundred  times  the  nor- 
mal rate. 

Seventh  Detergents  and  fertilizers 
often  pass  through  even  secondary  waste 
treatment,  and  are  a  major  source  of 
phosphate  pollution.  Phosphate  fertilizes 
vegetation  in  the  water,  leading  to  in- 
creased eutrophlcatlon.  This  is  reflected 
in  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  water 
and  eventually  an  end  to  animal  .iid 
plant  life. 

Eighth,  atomic  reactors:  Their  sitiiie. 
construction,  and  operation  can  have  iitj- 
mensely  detrimental  environmental  tt- 
fects.  regardless  of  their  beneficial  qiial- 
ity  in  terms  of  energy  generation.  Dam- 
age and  destruction  of  marine  plant  aid 
wildlife  caused  by  their  discharges— 
atomic  wastes  thought  harmless  and  the 
"hot  "  water  used  to  cool  the  reactor— 
are  feared  to  be  extensive.  Thermal  ;>  ;- 
lution  IS  a  new  and  alarming  form  (.i 
pollution.  Much  further  research  nftds 
to  be  done  in  this  area  before  reatior 
construction  is  allowed  to  proceed. 

Tlie  effects  of  these  and  other  pollut- 
anus  on  our  water  resources  are  enoi- 
mous  and  far  reaching.  As  Congressman 
Chet  Homfield  has  .said: 

The  environmental  shadow  on  the  wall  ;5 
nt>  larger  than  a  man's  hand  li  can  grow  o 
catastrophic  size. 

B     EITECTS 

Water  pollution  affects  human  health, 
bringing  disease  and  death.  It  can  intt  r- 
i-upl  and  upset  the  delicate  and  dynan  x 
processess  of  nature — for  example, 
changing  the  reproductive  rates  of  b::ds 
and  fish — and  can  impair  water  .ir.d 
soil  resources.  These  effects  of  water  ;)  i- 
lution  are  complicated  and  .seldom  well 
understood. 

Polluted  water,  like  polluted  air.  is  be- 
coming a  pervasive  and  perverse  symbol 
of  20th-century  progress.  Water  pollu- 
tion can  be  seen  in  practically  every  (j,  civ 
of  water:  it  can  be  smelled:  it  can  be 
tasted  when  It  comes  from  your  own  taiJ5. 
Lakes  are  becoming  semisolid  trash 
heaps;  rivers,  like  the  Cuyaho'.:;a  .n 
Cleveland,  are  fire  hazards  becausf  .f 
floating  oil. 

It  IS  Ironic  that  man  has  learned  to 
cope  with  most  of  his  natural  enen,:fs 
but  when  it  comes  to  water,  he  can:;  t 
cope  with  himself.  Water  Is  his  ii^ -t 
abused  natural  resource.  He  has  polliitcd 
every  major  river  system  in  the  Uiiittc 
States,  and  that  pollution  load  has  in- 
creased sixfold  in  60  years. 

The  Mississippi  River  turns  up  millions 
of  dead  fish  ever>-  year.  The  Mernir.a  k 
has  turned  filthy  brown  and  bubbk  .:::e 
soda  pop.  Scavenger  eels  in  the  Hiid.-n 
cling  to  wastes  and  even  attack  sanita.v 
engineers  taking  water  .samples  T),e 
Missouri  sometimes  runs  red  with  >.  od 
from  slaughterhouses,  and  carries  C'bs 
of  animal  waste  as  big  as  football.^ 

From  a  health  standpoint,  by  one  HEW 
estimate,  about  8  million  people  are 
drinking  from  municipal  water  .sy.-uir.s 
that  contain  more  bacteria  than  >  :e- 
garded  as  •safe"  under  Federal  stand- 
ards. In  one  State.  30  percent  of  the  wa- 
ter systems  are  contaminated  by  bac- 
teria. 

In  addition  to  the  bacteriological  dan- 
ger, there  is  the  pesticidal  one.  It  is  noJ? 
known  that  the  concentration  of  pesti- 
cides  builds   up   geometrically  as  they 
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progress  through  the  food  chain — water 
to  seaweed  to  fish  to  birds  to  mammals 
and  man.  Residues  of  DDT  have  been 
discovered  in  Antarctic  penguins,  Alas- 
kan polar  bears,  and  in  fish  in  the  re- 
mote expanses  of  the  Pacific.  One  part 
DDT  in  1  billion  parts  water  will  kill  blue 
crabs  in  8  days. 

Water  pollution  also  produces  a  great 
excess  of  nutrients,  primarily  phosphates 
and  nitrates,  which  deplete  the  oxygen 
supply  available  to  waterplants  and  fish. 
Tlie  excess  nutrients  also  produce 
growths  of  algae  that  clog  waterways, 
smell  foul,  and  destroy  the  recreational 
\  alue  of  any  affected  body  of  water.  It  is 
estimated  that,  because  of  the  rapid 
buildup  of  excess  nutrients.  Lake  Erie 
lias  aged,  biologically,  15,000  years  since 
1920. 

Tlie  process  of  aging,  or  "eutrophica- 
tion"  in  scientific  terms,  was  recently 
described  by  Peter  Schrag  in  the  Satur- 
day Review': 

.\11  lakes  grow  old  as  they  collect  runoff 
aiid  materials  from  the  surrotmdlng  shores. 
Over  thousands  of  years  they  eventually  ac- 
■imulate  enough  slit  from  erosion  and  or- 
ganic materials  to  turn  them  Into  marshes 
.Tiid.  finally,  into  dry  land  .  .  .  man  has  ac- 
celerated that  process  with  his  wastes  and 
sewage. 

C.    Cl'RRrNT   GOVKRNMENT    ACTrvmES 

John  T.  Barnhill.  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
CMntrol  Administration — PWPCA — at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  has  out- 
lined a  five-way  sharing  of  responsibil- 
ities in  this  area,  based  on  cooperative 
Frderal-State-local  programs. 

First.  The  State  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  water  pollution  control. 
It  sets  quality  standards  and  applies  its 
laws  and  i-egulations,  including  enforce- 
ment. It  also  ascertains  waste  treatment 
requirements  and  provides  technical  as- 
si.>tance  to  local  governments  and  in- 
dustries. Certain  of  the  States  provide 
financial  assistance  in  the  construction 
01  municipal  treatment  plants. 

Second.  Local  governments  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  their  municipal 
treatment  works,  and  enforce  their  regu- 
lations and  ordinances.  They  may  also 
provide  technical  assistance  to  industries. 

Third.  Industries  are  obligated  to  han- 
dle their  own  pollution.  They  can  in- 
stitute in-plant  waste  reductions,  and 
must  operate  their  own  treatment  works 
when  separate  from  municipal  works. 
Tl'.ey  can  also  reduce  pollution  output 
tlirouBh  changes  in  the  manufacturing 
process. 

Fourth.  Universities  conduct  research, 
provide  consultative  services,  and  train 
the  manpower  needed  by  the  other  sec- 
tors in  the  national  cooperative  program. 

Fifth.  The  Federal  Government  plays 
a  cadership  role  in  control  efforts,  and 
Hipplements  State  and  local  programs. 
Among  other  activities,  it  develops  com- 
prehensive pollution  control  programs 
and  coordinates  these  with  the  States 
and  with  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
It  carries  out  Federal  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities. And,  most  importantly,  it 
makes  grants  to  the  States  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  programs  for  which 
they  have  primary  responsibility,  to  mu- 
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nlclpalities  to  assist  in  construction  costs 
of  treatment  plants,  and  to  universities 
for  research. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1956  established  the  basic  Federal 
responsibilities  in  this  area.  The  act  was 
strengthened  in  the  amendments  of  1961, 
1965 — the  Water  Quality  Act^and 
1966— the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act. 
Under  the  Water  Quality  Act,  quality 
standards  are  to  be  set  by  each  State,  and 
if  they  do  not,  then  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  all  of  the  U.S.  interstate 
waters.  The  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  provides  the  means  with  which  to 
meet  the  standards,  with  emphasis  on 
increased  Federal  participation  in  the 
construction  costs  of  treatment  works. 
The  1965  act  provides  the  tools,  the  1966 
act  the  muscle,  to  accomplish  the  pollu- 
tion control  task. 

On  the  three  main  Federal  programs- 
setting  of  standards,  grant  programs, 
and  research  and  development  efforts — 
the  grant  program  is  the  most  important. 
Under  the  allocation  formula  of  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act,  the  local 
share  of  project  costs  is  70  percent  and 
the  Federal  share  30  percent,  when  the 
States  do  not  contribute.  But  if  the 
States  provide  25  percent  of  the  cost,  the 
Federal  share  can  be  as  much  as  5,S  per- 
cent and  the  local  share  as  low  as  20 
percent.  Currently,  only  14  States,  in- 
cluding Indiana,  have  established  match- 
ing fund  programs  which  fully  qualify 
for  Federal  assistance.  Under  the  In- 
diana program,  local  project  costs  are 
divided  in  this  manner:  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, 30  percent;  State  government. 
25  percent;  and  local  government.  45 
percent. 

Since  1957,  various  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams have  provided  more  than  9,500 
grants  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
treatment  works.  The  total  cost  has  been 
about  $6  billion,  including  Federal 
outlays  of  $1.36  billion.  So  each  Federal 
dollar  spent  has  spurred  3.5  local  and 
State  dollars  to  be  spent.  These  efforts 
have  resulted  in  the  upgrading  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  for  75  million  per- 
sons, and  in  improved  waters  in  about 
74,000  miles  of  waterways. 

Despite  these  efforts,  however,  an  ex- 
tensive water  pollution  problem  still 
exists,  in  part  due  to  lack  of  Federal 
funds,  but  also  due  to  the  recalcitrance 
of  some  of  the  States,  which  have  refused 
to  establish  stringent  enough  quality 
standards.  Evidence  of  waning  Federal 
patience  on  this  matter  Is  revealed  by 
a  recent  action  of  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Hickel.  For  the  first  time,  he  has 
acted,  imder  the  authority  of  the  Water 
Quality  Act,  to  supersede  the  States  and 
has  required  Iowa  to  provide  secondary 
treatment  for  sewage  dumped  into  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  by  De- 
cember 31,  1973.  UntU  this  action,  some 
States  had  not  complied  with  Interior 
Department  insistence  that  secondary 
treatment  be  required. 

Recently  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice reported  that  the  F^eral  Govern- 
ment's water  pollution  control  program 
had  not  accomplished  what  could  have 
been  achieved  with  the  funds  thus  far 
used,  and  recommended  substantial  pol- 
icy and  procedural  revisions. 


D.    SOLI-TIONS 

The  General  Accounting  Office's  re- 
port said : 

These  projects  have  contributed  to  abat- 
ing water  pollution  because  the  problem 
would  have  been  worse  If  the  projects  had 
not  been  constructed. 

The  benefits  have  not  been  as  great  as 
they  could  have  been  because  many  waste 
tj-eatment  facilities  have  been  constructed  on 
waterways  where  industrial  or  municipal 
polluters  continued  to  discharge  untreated 
or  inadequately  treated  wastes  into  these 
waterways. 

The  program  has  been  administered  for 
the  most  part  using  a  shotgun  approach — 
awarding  construction  grants  on  a  flrst- 
come-flrst  served  or  readiness- to^proceed 
basis.  Little  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  Immediate  benefits  to  be  attained  by 
the  construction  of  Individual  treatment 
plants. 

This  approach  can  no  longer  be  justified. 
Grants  should  be  awarded  on  a  more  sys- 
tematic basis,  giving  consideration  to  bene- 
fits to  be  attained  from  the  construction 
of  individual   treatment  facilities. 

More  consideration  could  be  given  to  plan- 
ning and  implementing  water  pollution  con- 
trol  programs  on   a  river   basin   basis. 

The  present  level  of  Federal  funding  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  significant  in- 
crease In  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  present  level  of  Fed- 
eral funding,  it  will  be  many  years  before 
the  construction  grant  program  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
provides  that  priorities  for  construction 
grants  be  established  on  the  basis  of  finan- 
cial and  water  pollution  control  needs.  QAO 
believes  that  priorities  should  be  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  benefits  to  be  obtained 
and  that  a  coordinated  effort  is  required  on 
the  part  of  all  polluters  of  a  waterway  to 
attain  the  maximum  benefits  from  the  con- 
struction grant  program. 

As  with  air  pollution,  the  single  most 
urgent  need  is  higher  funding  levels  for 
Federal  programs.  At  least  $30  to  $50 
billion  needs  to  be  spent  in  the  next  5 
years  for  new  municipal  treatment 
works,  separation  of  combined  storm, 
and  sanitary  sewers,  industrial  water 
treatment  facilities,  and  for  research 
and  development.  The  response  to  the 
obvious  need  has  been  entirely  inade- 
quate. Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon 
have  only  requested  a  paltry  $214  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970.  Fortunately. 
the  Congress  appropriated  $800  million. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  au- 
thorized $3.6  billion  in  grants  for  fiscal 
years  1967-71  for  waste  treatment  plant 
construction.  Despite  a  $586  million  in- 
crease in  the  fiscal  year  1970  appropria- 
tion for  this  program — from  $214  mUlion 
to  S800  million — however,  there  is  still  a 
$900  million  funding  gap  between  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations. 

Even  with  the  funding  increase  for  fis- 
cal year  1970.  the  backlog  of  cities  await- 
ing funds  is  growing  constantly.  Indiana 
currently  has  a  backlog  of  some  $28  mil- 
lion in  requests  for  Federal  assistance; 
the  figure  for  the  counties  of  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  is  $2  million.  Al- 
though Federal  funds  have  increased, 
Indiana  only  appropriated  State  funds 
on  the  basis  of  the  original  Federal  fig- 
ure of  $214  million,  so  there  will  be  a 
shortfall  linle&s  an  emergency  appro- 
priation is  passed. 
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The  Increase  in  fiindinK  levels  will 
have  a  twofold  Impact  First  it  will  mean 
the  initiation  of  a  number  of  heretofore 
postponed  projects,  and  the  concomitant 
elimination  o.  the  excuse  ased  locally  for 
not  adhermx  to  the  cease  and  desist  pt^\- 
lution  orders  issued  by  the  Stale  health 
department  It  will  also  mean  that  lo- 
calities will  be  In  an  improved  position  to 
meet  the  timetables  for  malcin:^  neces- 
sary improvements  in  existing  facilities, 
which  m  several  instances  are  not  oper- 
atins;  at  maximum  efdciency. 

If  the  mcrea.sed  funds  are  not  allocated 
properly  and  more  systematically,  how- 
ever, they  will  not  b*'  as  tieneP.cial  as  they 
could  be  A  sy.stems  approach  that  con- 
siders the  benet^t-s  as  well  as  the  costs  of 
the  projects,  and  which  takes  into  ac- 
count actions  that  Industrial  pollut+'rs 
could  take,  would  be  a  much  more  pro- 
ductive approach  A.s  it  is,  Federal  .grants 
on  a  flrst-come-flrst-served  basis  do  not 
consider  regional  ne^ds  or  a  iiational 
plan,  and  can  be  easily  nei^ated  by  other 
sourpes  of  pollution 

A  total  systems  approach  means  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  stop,  not  merely 
impede  water  pollution  A  profe.ssed 
commitment  to  protect  an  environment 
that  ends  with  a  squabble  over  sewer 
taxes  IS  no  commitment  at  all 

If  such  a  national  commitment  does 
not  develop  in  an  adeciuare  and  rapid 
fashion.  It  may  have  to  be  pr(idded  a  bit 
Such  prodding  could  come  from  two 
sources  effluent  charges  and  a  pay-as- 
you-kjo  financing  plan  for  treatment 
plants 

The  rationale  and  system  for  imposing 
effluent  chaises  on  industry  is  discussed 
at  further  length  in  the  recommenda- 
tions that  follow  The  principle  is  .simply 
this  he  who  pollutes  must  pay  the  cost 
of  purification  This  principle  has  been 
used  to  a  high  degree  of  success  in  the 
Ruhr  Valley  of  Germany,  where  a  ruhi- 
verband — a  cooperation  socety  of  250 
municipalities  and  2.200  industries  along 
the  nver — assesses  fines  on  the  polluters 
The  larsjer  the  amount  of  pollution,  the 
higher  the  fine  These  assessments,  care- 
fully calculated,  have  enabled  the  Ver- 
band  to  build  102  purification  plants 
since  1948.  and  have  encouraged  mem- 
bers to  follow  Voltaire's  advice  and  clean 
up  their  own  backyard 

It  may  be  that  the  effluent  charges  will 
be  pa.v-ed  on  to  consumers  m  the  form 
of  higher  prices  As  a  recent  New  York 
Times  editorial  pointed  cut,  however 

Americans  may  have  to  r«f>igii  themselves 
to  paving  a  little  more  for  the  fruits  of  in- 
dMitry  If  they  are  to  enjoy  them  in  an 
envirunnient  still  tolerable  enough  to  let 
them  enjoy  anything  at  all 

The  pay-as-vou-go  plan  is  designed  to 
make  long-range  programs  less  depend- 
ent on  undependable  annual  congres- 
sional appropriations  As  described  by 
Secretary  Hlckel.  it  is  a  S15  billion.  20- 
year  plan  for  Federal-State-local  co- 
operation to  attack  water  pollution. 
Under  it.  the  Federal  Government  would 
guarantee  the  principal  costs  and  the 
local  go\ernmenUs  would  guarantee  the 
interest  costs  on  the  bonds  necessary  to 
finance  municipal  treatment  plants.  The 
pay-as-you-go  feature  amortizes  the 
huge  cost — estimated  at  SIO  billion  on 
sanitary  sewers  and  $5  billion  on  storm 


sewers,  an  equally  bad  source  of  pol- 
lutants— making  it  po.s.sible  to  launch 
the  program  without  large  initial  ex- 
penditures The  Federal  Government 
would  provide  guidance  and  the  capital 
investment,  while  the  local  communities 
provided  the  work. 

A  plan  like  this  one  is  necessary  be- 
cause, in  the  absence  of  self-regulation,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  impose  regulations 
from  above,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding a  program  with  which  the  regula- 
tions can  be  met 

Another  solution  depends  upon  a  grass- 
roots environment  protection  effort  and 
calls  for  increased  activity  of  citizen 
pressure  groups,  groupis  that  can  in- 
rtuence  the  pollution-control  decisions  of 
elected  otiiicials  through  concerted  ac- 
tion The  recently  created  Long  Island 
Environmental  Council  is  an  example  of 
this  type  of  effort  of  building  a  con- 
stituency for  con.servatKin 

It  is  not  sufficient,  of  course,  just  to 
clean  up  our  watei-s  after  they  have  been 
polluted  Effort  must  be  made  to  find  and 
eliminate  the  source  of  pollution  One 
congressional  committee  is  now  lioldinu 
hearings  to  detemune  why  the  soap  and 
detergent  industry  continues  to  use  phos- 
phate as  a  leading  ingredient  of  house- 
hold detergents. 

E        HRlX-NilSIS 

Whether  or  not  we  can  control  pol- 
lution IS  still  m  doubt  Tlie  metaphor 
still  Is  valid  Man  stands  at  the  cross- 
roads. He  must  choose  now  to  move  de- 
cisively in  the  direction  of  control  of  his 
en\ironment. 

By  tile  year  2020,  the  Ohio  River  Val- 
ley will  be  withdra'\ing  70  percent  of 
the  estimated  water  supply  for  use:  in 
other  areas  the  figure  is  higher.  This 
suggests  tJie  magnitude  of  iX)llution  con- 
trol problems  Th"  H.iuse  Appiopnations 
Committee  slated  recently  that  prolected 
capital  outlays  required  for  waste  treat- 
ment samtary  sewers,  and  water  cooling 
needs  are  estimated  at  $20  billion  for  the 
5-year  period  1969-73. 

Signs  of  hope  are  coming  from  several 
.sources 

Indications  of  a  long  overdue  ■■■;et- 
tough"  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  finally  appearing 
Th?  Interior  Department  announced  in 
October  1969,  that  Federal  construction 
grants  for  sewage  plants  will  henceforth 
be  available  only  to  municipalities  that 
agree  tu  provide  secondary  treatment  for 
sewage  Also,  the  House  and  Senate  have 
passed  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1969.  which  places  an  ab.solute 
monetary  liability  on  oil  firms  for  pollu- 
tion damage  from  offslKjre  drilhnu  rigs 
operating  beyond  the  3-mile  limit  ."iid 
which  olhei-wise  regulates  liqu :d  and 
solid  discharges  from  marine  facilities, 
whether  floating  or  land  ba.  ed 

The  Presidents  Panel  on  Oil  Spills  has 
also  recommended  the  adoption  of  an  es- 
crow concept,  whereby  our  off;  hore 
mineral  resources  are  held  in  reserve  un- 
til that  future  time  when  the  skills  and 
techniques  uf  oil  pixiduction  have  become 
safe 

Finally,  conservationists  and  citizens 
in  general  are  rejecting  the  use  of  water- 
ways to  any  detectable  degree  as  chan- 
nels for  carrying  away  fluid  wastes, 
whidi  there  :s  ample  technology  for 
handling  in  other  ways. 


The  most  hopeful  sign  of  all  is  ihe 
mounting  public  concern  with  pollution 
and  the  demand  for  action.  A  Gallup 
poll  early  in  1969  revealed  that  86  ih;- 
cent  of  the  population  is  either  "deei)lv  " 
or  "somewhat"  concerned  about  pollu- 
tion. The  hope  is  that  this  public  con- 
cern will  soon  translate  into  fiscal  and 
organizational  efforts  to  meet  the  prnb- 
lems 

in    SOLID  WASTE  DISHOSAL 
A    SOURCES 

Our  land  is  about  to  be  engulfed  by 
.solid  wastes  The  monuments  of  our  c:\- 
ilization  may  become  heaps  of  automo- 
bile hulks,  glass  bottles,  tin  and  aluir.i- 
num  cans,  used  packaging,  discarded 
rubber  tires,  and  other  debris. 

Since  1950.  the  Nation's  population 
has  ri.sen  30  percent,  but  the  solid  waste 
load  has  increased  60  percent,  and  should 
increase  another  50  percent  m  the  next 
decade  Currently,  some  200  million  tons 
of  solid  '.vastt's  are  accumulated  annual- 
ly On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  a\eraue 
daily  generation  of  wastes  is  5  3  ijound^: 
It  will  rise  to  an  estimated  8  pound.s  bv 
1980. 

The  increase  in  wastes  comes  from, 
first,  more  people:  second,  greater  cnri- 
sumption  of  commodities:  and  third,  af- 
fluence—  which  has  laused  the  regular 
di.scard  of  items  that  were  once  sa\td 
The  level  of  discard  is  awesome — Ameri- 
cans, in  a  year's  time,  throw  away  48 
billion  cans.  26  billion  bottles.  30  mil- 
lion tons  of  paper,  4  million  tons  of 
plastics,  and  100  million  rubber  tiics 
weighing  a  million  tons  in  the  aggre- 
gate Also,  by  1980,  we  will  be  discarding 
an  estimated  10  million  motor  vehit  les 
a  year. 

These  wastes  are  not  always  placed  :n 
the  proper  receptacles  or  junkyard.':, 
either.  Evidence  of  our  slovenly  attitude 
with  regard  to  waste  disposal  comes  f;am 
a  spot  check  of  a  1-mile  stretch  of  KaUMU 
iughway,  where,  among  other  things.  770 
paper  cups.  730  empty  cigarette  packs. 
:>[)()  beer  cans,  and  130  soft  drink  bottles 
Hci'c  found  on  the  shoulder.  This  is 
hardly  convincing  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  clean  up  the  environment 

Waste  disposal  problems  ha\e  soinces 
that  are  also  organizational  and  admini.s- 
trative  in  nature,  in  addition  to  the  l>as!C 
human,  attitudinal  i.-.roblem.  HistoriCiiUy, 
solid  waste  management  has  bten  c:iar- 
ficterize:!  bv  minimum  attention,  mini- 
mum fu'idin'7.  and  minium  ai.iplic.Ttion 
of  te;'hn  logy  Since  the  bulk  of  -olid 
wastes  are  deposited  on  one  .-pot  of  un- 
mo\a'jle  local  land,  the  disposal  pixb- 
lem  is  a  local  one:  with  air  and  \  ater 
p  lluiicn,  the  flown",  air  currents  and 
rivers  irake  the  prt  blem  more  regional 
and  naMonal  orunted  But  there  is  con- 
siderable reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities  to  attack  the  problems 
of  \'a;te  d'sposal  ag'^ressivcly.  making 
u^e  of  the  available  technology,  mar.asie- 
mc'it  tecimiques,  and  di.sposal  systems. 
With  re.sponsibility  for  solid  waste  man- 
,",  t'lnent  fragmented  and  diffuse,  .^mall 
local  p:litical  junsdi'tions  with  in^uf!i- 
iient  escurces.  techniques,  and  motiva- 
licn  :ften  camut  handle  the  job. 

B      FfKCrS 

Waste  disposal  problems  may  soon  ap- 
proach the  existing  crises  in  air  and 
water  pollution.  Refuse  storage.  coUec- 
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tion,  transportation,  and  processing  cur- 
rently directly  and  indirectly  affect  some 
80  percent  of  the  population,  and  employ 
337.000  people  in  handling  urban  wastes 

alone. 

The  specter  of  inadequate  waste  dls- 
Pii.sal  has  ari.sen  because  of  three  main 
factors : 

First,  there  is  a  diminishing  amount  of 
disix)sal  space.  A  year's  rubbish  from 
10.000  persons  covers  an  acre  of  ground 
7  feet  deep,  Tlie  Panel  on  Social  Indica- 
tors, established  by  former  HEW  Secre- 
tary John  Gardner,  has  noted  that: 

We  .start  with  tlie  fact  that  the  total  weight 
(if  materlal.s  taken  into  the  economy  must 
iilumately  equal  tlie  total  weight  of  the 
wa.stcs  dlsch.irged,  plius  any  materials  recy- 
cled Sim  p  Malthus'  time,  the  possibility 
(If  resource  scarcity  has  held  the  attention 
n:  tx-onomlsts  and  laymen  alike.  Available 
f,  Klence  today  .-suggest.';,  however,  that  re- 
si':irre  scarcity  has  not  posed  a  threat  to 
.Mnerlcan  economic  growth  over  the  last  60 
years,  nor  is  It  likely  to  over  the  next  50 
ye.irs 

Tlie  same  cannot  be  .said  of  the  new  t.vpe 
Ml  scarcity:  mans  limited  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb wastes  Tlie  present  le\els  of  ix)llutlon 
.ir>'  serious  enough  But  unless  we  develop 
iu>-.v  technologies  nt  recycling,  they  could  be- 
come much  worse 

Tlie  spatial  problem  is  most  acute  in 
uilian  areas,  which  are  the  origins  of 
mo.st  refuse — becau.se  that  is  where  most 
of  the  ix)pulation  lives.  Close-in  urban 
land  is  too  expensive  for  municipal  pur- 
clia.se  and  use  as  a  dump,  and  other  sites 
are  too  far  away  because  of  prohibitive 
Iroiisportation  charges. 

Second,  costs  of  refuse  collection  and 
di.'posal  are  rapidly  rising.  The  present 
annual  national  costs  are  in  excess  of 
S4  o  billion,  and  this  figrure  does  not  in- 
clude storage  and  handling  costs  to 
householders,  losses  in  projaerty  values 
due  to  refuse,  the  value  of  reusable  mate- 
rials, and  individual  health  costs  due  to 
pollution-caused  diseases.  New  York  City 
alone  spends  SI 50  million  annually.  The 
average  community  outlay  for  collection 
and  di.sposal.  according  to  a  1968  survey 
bv  the  Public  Health  Service,  is  almost 
S7  per  person  a  year. 

Third,  facilities  are  becoming  inade- 
quate. That  traditional  community  eye- 
sore—the town  dump — operates  in  most 
communities  haphazardly  and  ineffi- 
ciently. Most  community  leaders  have 
moie  or  less  ignored  it.  Today,  the  press 
of  the  problems  of  solid  waste  disposal 
have  caused  them  to  give  it  priority  con- 
sideration. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  Nation's 
tra-h  still  goes  to  open  dumps,  but  the 
Public  Health  Service  estimates  that  94 
percent  of  the  dumps  and  75  percent  of 
the  incinerators  now  used  are  inadequate 
with  respect  to  sanitation  and  pollution. 
Only  5  percent  of  refuse  is  disposed  of 
by  the  sanitary  landfill  method,  in  which 
each  day's  deposit  is  covered  with  about 
6  inches  of  dirt,  making  it  rodent-proof 
and  odorless. 

T!ie  scope  of  the  problem  is  immense. 
According  to  one  former  Federal  official 
half  the  commimities  with  more  than 
2.500  people  are  not  doing  even  a  "mini- 
mally acceptable"  job  of  collection  and 
disposal. 

Even  Thor  Heyerdahl  on  his  recent 
oceanic  voyage  in  a  reed  boat  noted 
large  amounts  of   floating  wastes,   in- 
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eluding  plastic  bottles  and  containers, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  land.  Apparently, 
there  is  no  place  to  hide  from  man's 
mounting  piles  of  trash. 

C,   CURRENT   GOVERNMENT   ACTIVITIES 

The  Federal  Government  has  only  re- 
cently begun  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  solid  waste  disposal.  For  many  years  it 
was  considered  exclusively  within  the 
domain  of  local  government. 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  passed 
in  October  of  1965.  was  the  first  substan- 
tial Federal  effort  in  this  field.  It  cre- 
ated the  forerunner  of  the  present  Bu- 
reau of  Solid  Waste  Management  at 
HEW,  and  made  that  agency  responsible 
for  the  implementation  of  the  act  The 
Bureau  is  a  part  of  the  Environmental 
Control  Administration  and  is  charged 
with  the  achievement  of  environmental 
goals  through  the  management  of  solid 
waste  to  minimize  pollution  and  im- 
proved reuse  and  recycle  techniques  for 
discarded  materials. 

Under  the  1965  act,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  given  primary  responsibility 
for  a  program  of  research  and  for  tech- 
nical assistance  and  matching  grants  to 
States  and  localities  to  help  in  the  de- 
velopment of  disposal  processes.  Federal 
funds  were  not  available  simply  to  iielp 
communities  finance  disposal  of  waste. 
The  thrust  of  the  legislation  was  to  help 
finance  new  and  promising  techniques 
of  waste  disposal  with  the  hope  of  devel- 
oping widely  usable  procedures. 

Most  of  the  States  have  availed  Ihem- 
.selves  of  these  grants,  their  average  size 
being  about  $50,000,  but  total  appro- 
priations for  the  solid  waste  program 
have  remained  far  below  authorization 
levels.  During  fiscal  years  1966-70,  total 
authorizations  for  this  program  were 
$44.6  million,  but  total  appropriations 
were  only  $12.7  million,  a  funding  gap  of 
70  percent,  or  $31.9  million.  This  is  hardly 
a  wholehearted  effort  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. A  restructuring  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  is  imminent. 

The  President's  Envirojimental  Quality 
Council  has  recently  set  up  a  committee 
imder  the  chairmanship  of  HUD  Secre- 
tary George  Romney  to  examine  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  the  Government  in  solid 
waste  management. 

Senator  Muskie  introduced  in  April 
1969,  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  which 
would  extend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  for  4  years.  It  authorizes  $733  mil- 
lion for  5  years  to  carry  out  HEW  activi- 
ties tmder  the  act  and  provides  for 
studies  on  economical  means  of  recover- 
ing useful  materials  from  solid  wastes. 
for  demonstration  projects  to  test  recov- 
ery techniques,  for  construction  grants 
for  the  building  of  disposal  facilities,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  Federal  stand- 
ards for  solid  waste  disposal  and  col- 
lection systems.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  the  9Ist  Congress,  only  Senate 
hearings  had  been  held  on  the  bill. 

D.    SOLtTTIONS 

Richard  Vaughan,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Solid  Waste  Management,  says 
that  we  need  to  spend  $2  million  a  day,  or 
$835  million  a  year,  for  5  years  just  to 
"upgrade  existing  collection  and  disposal 
practices  to  a  satisfactory  level."  This 
funding  amount  is  far  above  current  ex- 
I>enditures.  Some  increase  is  obviously 
needed  if  the  Bureau  is  to  help  the  States 


and  localities  with  their  critical  disposal 
problems.  A  sweeping  revision  of  the  Na- 
tion's attitude  toward  waste  disposal  is 
also  needed.  For  too  long  now.  we  have 
simply  tried  to  make  the  problem  go  away 
by  ignoring  it.  But  the  discards  from  our 
affluent  society  no  longer  permit  us  to  do 
that. 

Public  concern  for  this  problem  is  now 
manifesting  itself.  State  budgets  are 
starting  to  show  specific  items  for  waste 
disposal  programs  and  communities 
across  the  Nation  are  beginning  to  tackle 
the  difficult  problem  of  disposal.  Public 
and  private  concern  must  continue  to 
press  for  acceptable  solutions,  and  de- 
mand that  debris  and  tra.sh  be  removed 
and  reduced  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  in  every  community. 

From  the  standpoint  of  techniques, 
there  have  been  numerous  stopgap  sug- 
gestions to  handle  the  disposal  problem: 
for  example,  trash  compaction  into 
blocks,  pneumatic  tube  disposal  systems, 
railroading  rubbish  to  distant  abandoned 
mine  pits,  and  more  easily  destructible 
packaging. 

These  approaches  will  help,  but  not 
solve,  the  problems.  In  the  long  run. 
only  a  radical  change  in  people's  pat- 
terns of  consumption  and  disposal  will 
work.  The  traditional  solution  with  trash 
IS  to  'burn  it  or  bury  it  "  In  time  this 
approach  must  be  discarded  and  a  new 
closed  system  adopted  of  'u-se  and  .sal- 
vage, reprocess  and  reuse."  Refuse  should 
be  reclaimed  and  broken  down  into  its 
constituent  parts  for  reuse.  Reprocessing 
automobile  bodies  is  a  ca.se  in  ijcint.  The 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  is  involved 
in  research  in  resource  recovery,  esti- 
mates that  if  all  solid  waste  were  }3roper- 
ly  incinerated,  it  would  yield  salvageable 
metals  worth  more  than  SI  billion  each 
year.  A  ton  of  recycled  wastepaper  alone 
can  provide  an  amount  of  wood  pulp 
equivalent  to  17  pulped  trees.  Tax  and 
other  incentives  could  be  instituted  to 
spur  industries  and  municipalities  to  de- 
velop new  and  more  efficient  methods  of 
.solid  waste  disposal  and  reu.se.  Clearly, 
it  is  time  for  more  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  this  closed  system  approach,  be- 
cause we  will  .soon  reach  a  point  when 
the  cost  of  getting  rid  of  u.sed  material 
is  so  high,  in  economic  and  environmen- 
tal terms,  that  the  cost  of  renovating  it 
would  represent  a  saving. 

Changes  in  funding  levels,  attitudes, 
and  disposal  techniques  will  do  little 
good,  however,  if  their  benefits  cannot  be 
applied  at  the  critical  local  and  State 
levels.  To  assist  in  their  application,  the 
ad  hoc  Committee  on  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing has  recommended  in  a  recent  report 
that  three  crucial  steps  be  taken  on  the 
Federal  level : 

1,  That  there  be  established  a  solid  waste 
management  information  center  to  accumu- 
late, evaluate,  and  disseminate  all  applicable 
information  .  .  ,  with  the  general  objective 
of  increasing  the  rate  of  application  of  pres- 
ent and  future  technology  and  implementing 
improved   waste   management   at   all    levels. 

2,  That  research,  development,  and  large- 
or-full-scale  demonstrations  of  solid  waste 
systems  and  components  be  carried  out  with 
demonstrations  in  metropolitan  areas  where 
solid  waste  problems  derive  from  several  sec- 
tors of  the  community — these  activities  to 
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Include  th«  technological,  operational,  and 
economic  factors  for  the  newest  *nd  best 
•ppruaches  to  storage,  separation,  collection, 
transportation,  salvage,  processing,  prepara- 
tion of  recycle  and  depoelt. 

3.  That  there  be  substantial  eJTort  to  im- 
prove system  buslneaa  management,  plan- 
ning, and  manpower  training  including  co- 
ordination with  other  federal,  state,  regional. 
and  local  government  groups  and  with  pri- 
vate operators 

Efforts  such  as  tiiese  should  help  local 
operating  agencies  lo  better  apply  exist- 
ing technology,  technology  that  i.s  not 
now  applied  because  of  inadequate  ac- 
ceptance of  the  problem  and  insulBclent 
information  on  available  disposal  tech- 
niques. 

r    PRDO.v'Jsis 

Experts  foresee  the  day  when  tlie  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbi.sh  and  ga-ses  from  it.-; 
IncineraLion  will  be  as  troublesome  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  as  are  the  wastes 
In  a  spacecraft.  We  can  hope  that  we  still 
have  time  to  act.  Accordmg  to  environ- 
mental expert  Prank  Stead.  It  wlU  take 
16  years  to  bnng  about  basic  changes  In 
solid  ^aste  management.  2  years  to  con- 
vmce  the  public  that  new  concepts  will 
be  successful.  4  years  to  put  through  the 
necessary  legislation  and  10  more  years 
to  put  the  changes  into  effect. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  foresees  no  dra- 
matic breakthrough  in  thLs  area,  but 
rather  step-by-step  efforts  to  reduce  or 
solve  one  problem  at  a  time  In  the  a.n- 
gregate.  the  committee  says,  a  number  • 
of  small  improvements  systematically 
applied  can  bnng  substantial  protjress 
IV    wH\r  Mfsr  Br.  dovf 

A     THE    rNOr\'tDt-\l, 

WV  niu.-.t  be?in  with  ourselves.  Indi- 
vidual attitudes  toward  the  quality  of 
our  envitonment  are  the  basis  for  a  new 
national  attitude  toward  our  environ- 
ment 

The-e  are  several  requirements  to  the 
new  approach  to  the  environment  In  the 
words  of  President  Johnson 

Our  conservation  must  not  be  Just  the 
classic  coti.serva;ion  nf  protection  and  devel- 
opment but  a  creative  conservation  of  resto- 
ration and  innovarion 

It3  concern  is  not  with  .lature  alone  bu* 
with  the  'otal  relation  between  m.an  and  the 
world  around  him  Its  object  Is  not  Just 
man's  welfiire  but  the  diifnlty  of  man's 
spirit 

Such  an  approach  requires  us  to  be- 
come di-Ncnminataii^  critics,  a.skmg  hard 
questions  ab<;)ut  local  public  work.s  proj- 
ects, includini?  road  and  dam  build'.rg. 
real  estate  development,  and  even  fl.sh- 
in^.  hunting,  and  camping  .sites.  The 
questions  are 

Wliat  is  de,>irable''  Does  it  bring  seren- 
ity beauty,  quiet,  or  does  it  bring  noise. 
cluttei.  pollution,  coni^estion? 

It  requires  u.s  to  weigh  alternatives.  Be- 
fore a  swamp  is  filled,  a  stream  dammed, 
a  road  built,  an  airport  sited,  or  a  power- 
plant  constructed,  all  the  options  must 
be  weighed  In  this  view,  technology  is 
our  tool  fur  better  and  wor.se;  it  can  be 
our  ble.ssing  and  our  brain:  it  ran  be  a 
social  benefactor  and  a  .stK-ial  calamity 

This  total  approach  requires  us  to  look 
not  only  at  isolated  local  fragments,  like 
the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill  or  effluence 


from  Gary.  Ind  .  steel  mills,  but  to  attack 
our  problems  in  their  ecological  entirety, 
seeking  a  balance  between  technology 
and  a  clean  environment 

The  new,  total  approach  to  the  en- 
vironment Is  marked  by  a  realization 
that  pollution  control  us  necessary  not  for 
man  s  enjoyment  alone,  but  al.so  lor  his 
-survival  It  recoKm/es  that  in  our  inde- 
pendent system,  the  plants  help  to  renew 
the  air,  the  air  he'ps  purify  the  water, 
and  the  water  irrigates  the  plants  Dam- 
age to  one  facet  of  the  system  throws 
everyihint;  off  balance 

The  purpase  of  the  total  approach  is  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  lite  for  all  thase 
living  u:)day  and  for  venerations  to  come, 
and  to  make  environmental  concern  a 
preoccupation  rather  than  a  mere  pass- 
ia«  fancy.  We  must  avoid  a  continuation 
of  the  situation  described  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  who 
said . 

We  have  developed  a  whole  new  generation 
of  sedentary  city-bound  citizens,  whetted  by 
spec'.atorship  :n  the  alr-condltloned  advan- 
tages of  glaased-ln  living  into  acquiescing  to 
the  diminution  of  the  .spaciousness,  the 
freshness,  the  green  splendor  of  the  American 
earth 

There  is  much  that  individuals,  with 
the  right  attitude  toward  their  environ- 
ment   can  do  to  promote  its  quality 

Flecently  a  t^mu;)  of  my  colleai^ues  in 
the  House  called  for  the  1970's  as  "the 
environmental  decade,"  They  urged  all 
Amerlcan.s  to  make  a  New  Years  resolu- 
tion for  the  next  decade,  as  follows 

I  pleUt^e  that  I  .shall  work  to  identify  and 
')vprL-ome  all  that  degrades  our  earth  our 
slcies.  our  water  and  the  llvlai;  things  tiierein, 
so  that  the  end  i>f  the  Envi.'-iiiimental  Deaidp 
of  the  I970'3  may  see  our  environment  Im- 
measurably better  than  at  the  beginning 

The  adoption  of  such  an  attitude  to- 
ward our  environment  ls  essential  to  our 
survival  A  ^'enuine  grassroous  campaiu'n 
Ls  needed  to  develop  a  fundamental, 
broadly  based  movement.  involviniJ  all 
the  people  and  encouraging  them  to  act 
together  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live 

Each  person  should  keep  in  mind  the 
right.s  and  duties  of  all  citizens  as  pro- 
posed by  President  John.son 

The  right  to  clean  water  and  the  duty 
not  to  pollute  it 

The  right  to  clean  air  -and  the  duty  not 
to  defoul  It 

The  right  t<j  surroundings  reasonably  free 
of  maamade  ugliness—  and  the  duty  not  to 
blight  them 

The  nght  of  eivsy  access  to  places  of  beautv 
and  tranquility  where  every  f;uTuly  can  find 
recrearii>n  and  refreshment  and  tlie  duty  to 
preserve  such  places  cleiui  ;uid  u;;;ipoi:ed 

The  right  to  enjoy  plant-s  and  animals  In 
their  natural  habltata  and  the  duty  not  to 
eilinlnate   them  from   the  face  of  the  earth 

There  is  much  work  that  individuals 
can  do.  including  work  for  community- 
wide  planning,  good  zoning  ordinances 
strongly  enforced  effective  conservation 
agencies;  modern  methods  of  solid  waste 
dispo.sal.  adequate  open  space  for  play- 
grounds and  recreational  areas:  down- 
town malLs  and  areas;  protection  of 
water  courses  and  wildlife:  a  trail  .systen, 
for  wailking.  hiking,  and  jogging;  con- 
servation education  in  oui-  local  schools, 
underground    uulity    Imes;    and    proper 
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maintenance  of  public  places  and  a  per- 
sonal code  of  conservation  ethics  for 
everyone 

In  addition  he  can  join  groups  lliat 
work  for  a  better  environment,  urge  or- 
ganizations to  undertake  a  conservation 
project,  encourage  youth  groups  toward 
conservation  goals,  beautify  our  own 
homes  and  neighborhoods,  urge  the  news 
media  to  work  on  behalf  of  conservation. 
urge  service  clubs  and  schools  to  support 
good  conservation  projects,  organ., e 
conferences  on  beautiflcation  and  con- 
servation in  local  communities,  clean  j;j 
our  communities,  support  the  city  coun- 
cil and  the  county  commissioners  ::i 
their  efforts  to  achieve  better  utilization 
of  natural  resources,  speak  to  our  elected 
representatives  and  let  them  know  of 
support  for  sound  conservation  prai- 
tices.  and  even  support  bond  issues  and 
tax  increase  where  necessary  to  improve 
the  commuiuties  environment. 

Such  work  may  not  make  the  head- 
lines but  it  will  make  a  better  en\iron- 
ment. 

One  goal  of  the  new  approach  to  rhe 
environment  is  to  make  conservatMn 
prevalent  in  the  legislaUve  halls  of  cuy, 
county.  State,  and  Federal  Govermnent,^ 
in  the  mass  communication  media,  m 
public  meetmgs;  in  the  .service  clubs  in 
the  women  s  organizations:  and  in  'he 
Nation's  schoolrooms. 

Young  people  especially,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  a  sense  of  national 
stewardship,  a  feeling  that  man  is  i}art 
of.  not  a  part  from,  nature. 

8       THE     PRIVATE     SECTOR 

Tlie  private  sector  of  the  Nation  nuist 
become  aggressively  involved  in  pollution 
control.  There  are  many  encouragirur  ex- 
amples that  suggest  a  dramatic  change  is 
taking  place  in  the  business  community's 
attitude  toward  pollution. 

Examples  of  voluntary  private  sector 
action  to  control  it  own  pollution  c(jme 
from  Bethlehem  Steel  and  Ford  Motor 
Co  These  are  only  two  of  many  tirms 
that  are  now  trying  to  catch  up  with 
public  expectations  with  respect  to  pol- 
lution 

At  Bethlehem  Steel.  6.5  percent  o;  the 
company's  entire  capital  investment  for 
the  past  5  years  has  gone  to  water  ind 
air  p<illut;on  abatement  In  the  next  .5 
years,  the  figure  will  rise  to  11  percent. 
Their  Burns  Harbor,  Ind.,  plant  includes 
a  S43  million  water  treatment  facility 
that  is  holding  the  plant's  pollution  of 
Lake  Michigan  well  within  State  regu- 
lated margins 

Ford  Motor  Co.  is  now  spending  S500 
million  annually  on  air  pollution  control 
and  automotive  safety  Since  1957.  hy- 
drocarbon emissions  from  their  cars  have 
be«?n  reduced  by  more  than  80  percent, 
and  carbon  monoxide  emissions  have 
been  cut  by  two-thirds.  Henry  Ford  II 
has  realistically  noted: 

Before  too  may  years  have  gone  bv  ;r.f 
only  market  left  for  motor  vehicles  wnl  be 
t;-e  m.irkPt  for  vehicles  that  are  vir'.iallv 
emission  fre« 

These  are  not  easy  decisions  for  Ameri- 
can business,  and  some  of  the  expendi- 
tures might  raise  an  eyebrow  or  two 
among  stockholders.  But  without  the  ac- 
tive involvement  of  business,  the  chances 
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of  success  against  pollution  are  not  en- 
couraging. The  private  sector  simply 
must  become  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  the  environment  and  act  to  meet  the 
challenges  if  pollution  control  is  to  be 
achieved. 

I  agree  with  former  HE'W  Secretary 
John  Gardner,  who  said  recently: 

Industry  should  commit  lt«elf  to  end  pol- 
lution. Again,  some  farslghted  bUBlnees 
leaders  have  already  done  so,  but  the  record 
ot  industry  as  a  whole  has  been  deplorable. 
It  has  lied  to  the  public  and  to  Itself  about 
t)ie  seriousness  of  the  problem.  'We  are  Just 
beginning  to  grasp  the  Immense  complexity — 
and  danger — of  environmental  pollution.  It 
i.s  not  wholly  an  industrial  problem,  but  in- 
dustry has  a  crucial  role  In  It  and  could  con- 
tribute enormously  to  its  solution — If  only 
by  foreswearing  its  practice  of  emasculating 
pollution  control  legislation  as  it  moves 
through  Congress.  Public  anger  over  pollu- 
tion Is  rising,  and  the  time  for  effective 
action  has  come. 

C     GOVERNMENT 

Without  doubt,  Government  will  have 
to  bear  the  major  burden  in  the  efforts 
to  control  pollution.  All  levels  of  gov- 
ernment must  place  it  high  on  their 
agendas  for  action.  Several  specific  steps 
stiould  be  taken,  including: 

First.  National  commission  and  joint 
congressional  committee:  To  help  insure 
tlie  prominence  pollution  control  de- 
serves, a  National  Commission  for  En- 
vironmental Quality  should  be  estab- 
lished. Creation  of  these  bodies  will  pro- 
duce expertise  and  research  material, 
provide  a  national  platform  for  environ- 
mental experts  to  educate  the  American 
public  and  the  Congress,  help  generate 
cl'.anges  in  national  attitudes,  and  pro- 


duce action  on  systematic  oversight  of 
our  environment. 

I  have  recently  introduced  a  bill  which 
authorizes  their  creation. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  non-Federal,  independent  en'vlron- 
mental  experts  and  would  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  status  and  con- 
dition of  the  Nation's  environment,  and 
its  Judgment  concerning  present  and 
foreseeable  trends  affecting  that  environ- 
ment. 

The  joint  committee  would  be  respon- 
sible for.  first,  conducting  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  investigation  of  appro- 
priate  matters  contained  in  any  environ- 
mental quality  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress,  and  second,  making  an  annual 
report  on  environmental  quality  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

Second.  Education:  We  must  multiply 
our  efforts  to  promote  envlrorunental 
education. 

Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr.,  former  president  of 
Indiana  University  and  now  head  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  has  noted 
that  our  schools  and  colleges  "have 
done  a  demonstrably  miserable  job  of 
educating  about  the  fundamentals  of 
man's  relation  to  nature  and  the  bal- 
ance of  nature.  Somehow,  more  environ- 
mental awareness  must  be  fed  Into  cur- 
rlculums  all  along  the  line." 

To  help  insure  the  development  of  this 
awareness,  I  have  cosponsored  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Education  Act.  It 
provides  for  environmental  curriculum 
development  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, teacher  training,  pilot  projects,  and 

FUNDING  OF  FEDERAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 
[By  fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


support    for    environmental    courses    in 
schools  and  local  communities. 

The  Executive  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  has  recently  published  a  re- 
port entitled.  "The  Universities  and  En- 
vironmental Quality,"  which  recognizes 
the  need  for  improved  educational  facil- 
ities in  this  area.  The  report  recommends 
that  the  Federal  Government  support 
the  formation  of  schools  of  the  human 
environment  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, just  as  it  now  supports  schools  of 
agriculture  and  public  health.  These 
schools  would  have  a  commitment  to 
solve  the  environmental  problems  that 
now  exist,  and  would  enable  concerned 
students  to  educate  themselves  in  this 
vital  area. 

Third.  Level  of  funding:  Tlie  most 
important  step  needed  to  save  our  en- 
vironment is  the  enactment  of  higher 
funding  levels  for  pollution  control.  The 
basic  legislation  to  combat  pollution  has 
already  largely  been  passed;  it  is  now 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  financial 
resources  to  insure  that  the  performance 
matches  the  promise.  More  generous 
funding  woidd  allow  us  to  expand  our 
parks,  playgrounds,  wild  rivers,  scenic 
traUs.  seashores,  fish,  and  wildlife  areas. 

The  economic  cost  of  environmental 
protection  is  so  high  that  a  commitment 
of  the  citizenry  similar  to  that  required 
by  war  is  necessary  if  this  problem  is  to 
be  successfully  resolved.  Environmental 
protection  is  an  expense  that  only 
wealthy  nations  can  afford,  but  it  has 
become  an  expense  we  avoid  at  our  peril. 
That  we  are  avoiding  this  expense  is 
apparent  from  this  table,  compiled  by 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  in  August  of  1969: 


Program 


196S 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1979 


Program 


196S 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Soiil  Waste  Disposal  Act 
Department  ol  ttie 
Intetrof : 

Authorization ^ 

Appropriation 

Gap 

department  ol  Health, 
Education  and 
Weltare: 
Authorization 

Appropriation...  .. 


■-( 


3.0 

1.4 


6.0 
4  3 


10.8 
3.4 


12.5 
1.9 


12.3 
11.7 


Land  and  wafer  (»nservation 
fund: 

Authorization » 

Appropriation 


122.1 


95.0 


113.1 


260.0 
164.5 


200.0 
124.0 


1.6 


1.7 


7.4 


10.6 


10.6 


Gap 


Highway  Beautilication  Act: 

Authorization 

Appropriation 


160.0 
70.8 


7.0 
4.3 


160,0 
81.5 


14.0 
12.3 


19.2 
15.4 


95  5 


26.1 

0 


20.0 
13.3 


Gap 


19.8 
114.9 


Gap 


76.0 


31.3 
(') 


89.2 


78.5 


26.1 


2.7 


1.7 


3.8 


4.7 


4.9 


'I'  I'Oliution  conttol: 

Authorization 

Appropriation 


Treatment  plant  grants; 

Authorization ^ 

Appropriation.... \ 


150 
Ml 


25.5 
21.0 


150 
'  173 


450 
203 


30.5 
26.6 


46.0 
40.1 


700 
214 


109.0 
64.2 


I. 000 
1214 


185.0 
88.7 


134.3 
'95.8 


Gap. 


247 


bap. 


4.5 


3.9 


5.9 


44.8 


96.3 


38.5 


Water  and  sewer  grants; 

Authorization 

Appropriation.   .. 


200 


200 
100 


200 
165 


486 


420 
165 


786 


605 
>  135 


Gap. 


200 


100 


35 


255 


470 


'  [slimated. 

■In  lijcai  years  1966  68  program  level  was  determined  by  actual  receipts  to  the  fund  plus 
eceisi    ,n  excess  ol  appropriations  for  prior  years.  Amendments  to  the  act  in  fiscal  year  1969 
guaranteed  an  annual  income  to  the  fund  of  COO  000  000  for  5  years 
House  committee  allowance  July  10,  1969. 


'  Amendments  to  the  1%5  act  changed  funding  from  straight  authorization  to  contract  authoriza- 
tion. No  new  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1%8 

'  Not  available. 
th'n^mT^^'^''""  ^'*^*'  '^^"  authorization  shown  because  of  open-end  authorizing  provision 


The  Congress  has  appropriated  $800 
million,  rather  than  the  absurdly  low 
$214  million  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  treatment  plant  grants  for  fis- 
cal year  1970.  but  that  is  the  only  sub- 
stantial change  in  these  figures.  The 
table  reveals  a  total  appropriation  gap 
for  pollution -control  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1969  of  $534.2  million. 

Arnold  Reitze,  Jr.,  gi-eenpower  activist, 
noted  accurately  that  when  public  con- 


cern "grows  to  the  point  where  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  willingness  to  approve 
expenditures  commensurate  with  the 
task  before  us,  then,  and  only  then,  will 
there  be  a  chance  for  reversing  the  de- 
terioration of  our  environment." 

Fimding  of  State  and  local  pollution 
control  efforts  must  also  be  increased. 
They  are  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  regard.  State 
budgets   are    minuscule.    In    Ohio,    the 


Water  Pollution  Control  Boai-d  operates 
with  a  budget  of  $500,000  and  air  pollu- 
tion control  operates  with  $150,000.  In 
Indiana,  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency  has  $481,000  in  State  funds 
and  the  air  ixillution  control  agency 
operates  on  $88,000  in  State  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Expenditures  of  this  magnitude  pre- 
determine the  result.  State  grants  to 
local  governments  for  pollution  control 
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are  not  available,  and  this.  In  turn  denies 
local  governments  Federal  matching 
funds 

F'ourth.  new  IcRislation  Although  the 
major  pollution  control  legislation  is  on 
the  books.  th»  search  for  more  efTective 
laws  must  continue  One  new  proposal 
should  be  i^iven  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

It  would  impose  a  Federal  effluent 
charge  on  industrial  firms  that  di.schari?e 
waste  into  water,  levied  on  a  per  pound 
basis  The  charges  would  vary  according 
to  the  toxicity  and  quantity  of  the  [X)l- 
lutants,  thus  providing  an  incentive  for 
industry  to  reduce  the  amount  of  Us  ef- 
fluent discharues.  This  tax  incentive 
would  be  an  environmental  apprecia- 
tion allo'Aance  and  would  make  industry 
pay  for  it-s  own  mess,  rather  than  make 
those  pay  who  suffer  from  cost^  of  pollu- 
tion clean-ups  To  encourage  considera- 
tion of  this  approach.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  in  the  House  es'.abhshlng  an 
effluent  tax  system,  and  requested  com- 
mittee hearings 

This  approach  to  pollution  control  is 
supported  by  the  finding's  of  a  recent 
Genefil  Accounting  Office  report,  which 
indicated  that  industry,  not  municipali- 
ties. Is  the  primary  villain  in  water  pol- 
lution The  report,  in  one  instance,  de- 
scribed a  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  River 
where  $7  7  million  spent  on  municipal 
disposal  sewage  plants  since  1957  had 
reduced  pollution  in  the  river  by  3  per- 
cent— while  industrial  waste  dischar,'es 
had  increased  350  percent  in  the  same 
period 

Obviously,  such  a  propo.sal  prompts 
diffenni;  views  Dr  Lee  Du  Brid:;e.  the 
Presidents  science  adviser,  has  suk- 
^'ested  that — 

The  ta.xpayer  .md  consumer,  not  industry, 
must  pay   .'or  environmental  improvements 
cumpaniea    couldn't    pay    dividends    if 
profits  were  low 

Congressional  hearmys  would  afford 
an  opporunity  to  expose  these  differing 
viewpoints  for  public  discussion  and 
examination. 

New  tax  legislation  should  also  be  con- 
sidered to  put  the  cost  of  developing  new 
methods  of  solid  waste  disposal  on  the 
manufacturer  and  user  of  bottles,  cans, 
automobile  hulks,  and  the  like,  so  as  to 
encourai^f  t!:e  development  of  disposable 
containers 

Fifth  State  and  local  action  Execu- 
tive action  by  the  Federal  Government 
simply  will  not  .solve  the  problems  of 
pollution  The  burdens  of  control  are  Um 
many,  too  castly.  too  complex  to  be  han- 
dled exclusively  by  any  one  level  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Cooperation  is  the  key — among  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  and  among 
States  and  localities  It  is  essential  if 
pollution  IS  to  be  controlled. 

Regional  interstate  cooperation  must 
be  expanded  Rivers  and  streams  do  not 
always  follow  State  boundaries 

The  primary  Slate  responsibility  in 
combating  pollution  under  present  laws 
IS  for  enforcement  of  Federal  standards 
created  by  congressional  action  hke  the 
.^ir  and  Water  Quality  Act^s  Since  State 
governments,  fearing  loss  of  industry, 
may  be  loath  to  rigidly  enforce  standards 
a:;d  levy  effluence  charges,  however  the 
necessity  of  increased  regional  coopera- 


tion, such  as  int^rstat.e  river  basin  au- 
thorities. Ls  apparent  .An  example  is  the 
Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanitation 
Commission,  which  persuaded  3.000  m- 
dastries  and  cities  to  spend  SI  billion 
diverting  99  percent  of  their  effluence  to 
sewage  planus  Other  examples  are  the 
57  Air  Quality  Control  Regions  estab- 
iLshed  under  the  Air  Quality  .■\ct  of  1967 
Sucii  partnership  efforts  are  urgently 
needed  The  problems  here  are  complex, 
but  they  must  be  met  .Among  them  are: 
the  appropriate  responsibility  of  each 
partner  in  regional  programs,  the  de- 
velopment of  quality  standards  and 
how  they  are  applied  equitablv.  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  u.se  of  Federal  taxing  power  for  in- 
centives, and  the  best  ways  to  gel  ad- 
joining States  to  join  together  m  com- 
mon cause 

Each  Stale,  alone,  must  al.so  do  a  bet- 
ter job  m  planning,  organizing  and  ad- 
ministering iJ<jllution  control  programs. 
There  tias  been  insullicienl  overall  en- 
vironmental planning  in  .state  and  local 
agencies  MuUiyear  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental health  plans  should  be  re- 
quired from  State  and  local  govern- 
menus  receiving  funds  to  combat  pollu- 
tion. 

Within  many  Stiite  bureaucracies 
there  is  a  profusion  of  conflicting  State 
agencies  dealing  with  pollution  control. 
To  be  effective  and  efficient,  respon.sibil- 
ity  must  be  centrali/cd  and  cohcnsive. 
rather  than  fragmented  as  it  often  is 
now  Management  specialisl.s  should  be 
brought  m  to  restructure  .state  pollu- 
Uon  control  offices 

States  can  take  the  initiative  in  Uie 
formation  ot  environmental  tnists,  like 
the  one  .Mainland  has  already  formed 
The  Mai  viand  trust  was  formed  by  the 
State  legislature  as  a  quasi-public 
a„-ency  m  1967  Tlie  bylaws  slate  that 
the  trust  is  dedicated  to  conservmg. 
improving,  stimulating  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  environnn-nt  •  Tlie  trtisl  has.  in 
turn,  created  2.3  countywide  committees 
which  suney  the  local  area  and  recom- 
mend county  needs  to  the  trusts  board 
-At  the  local  level,  national  re.sourc* 
problems  are  frequently  obscured  and 
fragmented,  and  given  only  .secondaiT 
consideration.  Tins  need  not  be  the  case, 
however  Local  elected  officials  will  re- 
spond to  aggressive  public  opinion  for 
environmental  quality,  as  evidenced  by 
581  municipalities  in  .seven  northeastern 
Stales  which  have  started  conservation 
commissions"  that  are  rapidly  becoming 
a  most  efTective  new  arm  of  local  gov- 
ernment Consisting  of  five  to  nine  local 
citizens  they  are  charged  with  managing 
natural  resources  in  their  area.  They 
try  to  accommodate  comix-ting  needs. 
such  as  developing  industry  and  saving 
wetlands,  and  have  succeeded  in  striking 
a  balance  between  development  and 
preser\'ation 

Sixth,  research:  We  must  move  rapidly 
forward  in  research. 

Much  research  is  needed:  for  example. 
m  the  recycling  or  'looping  the  system" 
aspect  to  the  total  environmental  ap- 
proach. disciLssed  earlier.  How  do  we  get 
contuiuous  reuse  and  regeneration  of  the 
water,  fuel,  and  chemicals  that  we  now 
waste  because  we  consider  them  gar- 
bage' Man  should  instead  strive  to  par- 


allel natural  decay  by  recycling  the 
wastes 

Re.salvaglng  already  keeps  80  i>ercent 
of  all  mined  copper  in  circulation.  But 
U  S.  incinerators  now  destroy  about  i 
million  metric  tons  of  other  valuable 
metals  a  year;  magnetic  extraction  could 
.save  the  metal  and  reduce  incineration 
by  10  percent.  Another  help  would  be 
packaging  mat^nals  that,  following  u.se, 
rot  rapidly  when  di.scarded  Intensive  re- 
search IS  needed  in  this  area,  too 

This  research  must  al.so  seek  alterna- 
tives. The  internal  conibastion  engine  is 
the  single  worst  polluter.  The  electric  car 
and  the  turbine  car  must  be  looked  at  .^ 
pollution-free  engine  must  be  develoi)*  d 
and  put  to  u.se  Industrial  and  (xiwer- 
plant.s  mast  be  shown  clean  burning  fuels 
and  production  methods  which  do  not 
ravish  the  environment. 

But.  jast  as  important  as  research,  .s 
the  application  of  the  know-how  we  now 
have.  ImprovemenUs  in  pollution  control 
will  come  forth,  but  we  cannot  wait. 

ICNCLCSIO.V 

The  threat  to  our  environment  ;s 
apparent  We  stand  at  the  cro.ssroads 
with  a  clear  choice  We  can,  if  we  will, 
choo.se  the  direction  of  preserving  and 
improving  the  qualitv  of  our  environ- 
ment It  is  not  an  easy  choice,  and  :t 
promi.ses  no  quick,  cosy  solution  But.  .n 
time.  It  does  promi.se  clean  air,  clean 
water,  and  tall  forests 

It  IS  easier  and  le.ss  expensive  to  go  :n 
the  other  direction  But  its  promi.se  is 
also  apparent;  dirty  air.  polluted  water, 
ravished  land.  and.  in  lime,  extinction 

If  the  greatest  thing  since  creation  — 
the  Apollo  11  moon  ianding— was  worth 
$25  billion,  how  much  is  the  creation 
worth? 
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THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  91;-T 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  Mr.  St.accers>  is  recognized  for 
25  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker.  'The 
thing  now  is  people  jjower."  .said  an  u:;- 
identified  ob.server.  "You  don't  cram 
things  down  peoples'  throats  any  more  ' 

.\s  evidence.  Congress  has  been  hearing 
from  the  people  this  year.  In  truth,  rhe 
song  they  sing  does  not  carry  an  or- 
chestral harmony.  But  to  those  who  lis- 
ten, there  is  an  underlying  consonance 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  gradu.il- 
ly  drowning  out  the  raucous  calls  for 
the  impo.ssible  The  keynote  is.  Be- 
ware '  This  country  is  not  about  to 
pluiikie  into  the  chaos  of  revolution 

Tlie  whirling  wheel  of  change  which 
has  distracted  our  attention  for  some 
years  brings  with  it  an  unprecedented 
teclmological  progress  rather  than  :he 
lure  of  a  new  social  order.  That  progress 
has  furnished  us  with  more  reasons  tlian 
ever  for  sticking  lo  the  old  patlis  o.' 
work  and  inlegnty  and  human  compas- 
sion It  IS  about  at  the  ixunt  of  lift  me 
the  whole  race  of  men  out  of  the  muck 
ot  want  and  suffering  into  the  high 
ground  of  a  satisfied  plenty.  We  would  be 
deplorably  foolish  if  we  should  assume 
that  the  unrest  which  has  troubled  us 
is  indeed  a  .search  for  a  new  philoio;ihy 
of  economics  and  of  .social  order.  For  200 
years  we  have  been  building  a  great  !ia- 


tion  on  a  solid  foundation.  Today  we 
have  no  intention  of  wiping  out  all  our 
achievement  in  response  to  the  siren 
call  of  the  incapable  and  the  discon- 
tented 

A  busine-ss  forecast — and  it  bears  every 
mark  of  responsible  reasonableness — 
sees  a  new  decade,  the  .seventies,  in  which 
"economic  growth  will  continue  at  a 
busk  clip,  carrying  the  United  States  to 
levels  of  output  and  income  never  seen 
before  and  not  even  Imagined  two  dec- 
ades ago  Rising  population  and  rising 
incomes  will  open  new  markets,  and  ad- 
vancing technology  will  provide  new 
ways  to  .serve  these  markets." 

Continuing,  the  forecast  suggests  that 
conceivably  the  1970's  could  contain  "a 
real  start  on  the  problems  that  have  tor- 
mented the  United  States  for  the  last 
generation."  Many  of  those  problems 
prow  out  of  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  to 
rapid  chance,  producing  some  elements 
111  society  who  have  not  kept  up  with 
progress. 

The  forecast  suggests: 

For  a  real  solution  to  its  problems,  the 
Ciated  .States  must  .seek  to  improve  the  lot 
v:  I  lie  lo.sers  without  stripping  the  winners 
.■:  what  rhey  have  honestly  come  by.  •  •  • 
li  IS  a  jiroblern  in  social  engineering  and 
ipi  hnolo|<ical  engineering  greater  than  this 
nr  ,inv  other  country  lia,s  ever  dealt  with.  But 
il.'?  United  rit;itep  has  a  long  record  of  suc- 
cessful problem  solving 

This  is  not  the  ominous  rumbling  of 
impending  disiniesration  in  the  social 
and  political  structure.  On  the  contrary, 
It  .s  the  voice  of  impatience  with  the  im- 
warramed  distractions  which  puzzle  as 
well  as  perturb  us.  It  is  the  voice  of  some 
72  million  Americans  pursuing  their  ap- 
pointed tasks  day  after  day  in  confident 
a.ssurance  that  their  labor  is  not  in  vain. 

.As  a  prop  for  this  pasition,  we  may  re- 
mind ourselves  that  only  two  modem 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe  have 
survived  the  changes  of  the  centuries 
with  government  structure  unimpaired. 
T'.'.o  forces  are  highly  disruptive  of  so- 
cial stability:  wild  fluctuations  in  the 
economic  order;  and  bitter  and  savage 
'.vars  En-'land  and  the  United  States 
have  been  subjected  to  the  strain  of  both 
tb.cse  forces  almost  without  interruption 
throuL'h  the  centuries.  England  has  been 
described  as  a  democracy  within  an  em- 
igre. It  ijossesses  a  constitution  suppos- 
edly unwritten,  yet  risid  enough  to  with- 
sfand  all  pressures  hitherto  brought  to 
bear  on  it.  Tlie  United  States  has  a  con- 
stitution supposedly  written,  yet  flexible 
enouch  to  make  allowances  for  change. 
It  is  a  democracy  within  a  republic. 

Within  the  year,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  changes,  the  United  States  h£is 
been  subjected  to  important  political 
ciianpes.  Elsewhere,  it  might  have  meant 
confusion  and  disruption  on  a  continen- 
tal .scale  Here,  but  for  the  fervid  cover- 
a:;e  of  the  news  media,  a  new  President 
or  a  new  Governor  might  be  inducted 
into  ofBce  with  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the 
even  flow  of  events  out^side  government 
offices. 

In  fact,  in  the  advanced  democracies 
represented  by  England  and  the  United 
States,  government  has  become  deper- 
sonalized. It  is  an  elemental  force,  con- 
trolled by  the  invisible  and  unworded 
aareement  of  a  highly  complex  social 
organization.  It  does  not  depend  on  in- 


dividual government  officers,  or  even  on 
political  parties.  The  only  time  a  politi- 
cian is  his  own  man,  speaking  his  own 
piece,  is  while  he  is  still  a  candidate.  Once 
in  office,  he  is  caught  up  in  the  irresis- 
tible movement  of  social  advance,  a  cap- 
tive to  forces  outside  his  control.  That 
is  why  a  party  platform  must  be  accept- 
ed as  a  sort  of  canvas  of  public  opinion, 
rather  than  as  a  blueprint  of  proposed 
performance. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  plain 
the  conviction  that  the  Government  of 
this  coimtry,  though  a  representative 
government  in  form,  is  indeed  a  true 
democracy.  The  will  of  the  people  pre- 
vails. Their  agents  in  Washington  would 
do  well  to  pay  deference  to  their  collec- 
tive wisdom.  And  the  fruit  of  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress is  proof  of  the  earnest  endeavor 
of  legislators  to  give  heed  to  the  signs 
of  the  times. 

This  has  been  a  thinking  Congress. 
Strong  pressures  from  many  angles  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  provoke  hasty  ac- 
tion. Prom  the  first  days  of  January  to 
the  present  hour  there  has  been  ap- 
praisal and  reappraisal  of  the  various 
problems  needing  solution.  A  decision. 
once  made,  represents  the  best  judgment 
of  the  Members  as  to  the  popular  will. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  go 
through  this  list  of  measures  and  to  try 
to  point  out  just  what  each  would  do.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  whole 
the  new  laws  represent  no  radical  break 
with  the  past.  We  have  recognized  and 
honored  our  commitments  to  the  rest  of 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  have  en- 
deavored to  relinquish  some  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities where  they  can  be  taken 
over  by  others. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  the  grave  national  problems 
of  the  age.  We  have  tried  to  find  a  rem- 
edy for  the  social  and  moral  sickness 
of  society,  represented  by  crime  and 
violence.  Other  laws  are  intended  to 
strengthen  the  consumer-oriented  leg- 
islation initiated  in  previous  Congresses. 
These  include  laws  dealing  with  hazard- 
ous materials  and  articles  in  the  home 
as  well  as  in  industry,  with  usurious 
interest  rates,  with  pollutants  in  the  air, 
in  water,  and  in  the  soil.  Medical  re- 
search and  development  has  been  given 
strong  encouragement,  and  a  further 
help  for  our  veteran  dependents  has 
been  a  major  concern. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  proposals  have 
received  overwhelming  support  when 
they  finally  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House.  We  are  satisfied  that  they  had  the 
approval  of  the  people  in  equally  strong 
measure.  Other  proposals  won  or  lost  by 
slim  majorities.  These  represent  the 
burning  issues  of  the  day  As  a  nation,  we 
have  yet  to  make  up  our  minds  about 
them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  real  satisfaction  to  me 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
in  a  congressional  committee  which  is 
truly  people-oriented.  The  bills  devel- 
oped by  that  committee  have  been  uni- 
formly well  received  by  the  Congress. 
And  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  that 
commitee,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  and  so 
faithfully  in  the  public  interest  through 
long  hoiu-s  of  testimony  and  discussion. 

The  work  of  the  91st  is,  of  course,  not 


finished  with  the  close  of  the  year.  We 
will  resume  in  January,  where  we  leave 
off  in  December.  During  the  days  re- 
maining this  calendar  year,  it  is  my  ar- 
dent hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
strengthen  social  security  benefits.  My 
aim  is,  and  has  been,  a  full  15-percent 
increase.  Another  aim  was  a  restoration 
of  the  old  and  original  $1,200  exemption 
allowance  on  income  tax  returns.  It 
seems  probable  that  part  of  this  desir- 
able reform  in  the  income  tax  law  will  be 
made  this  year,  the  other  parts  will  have 
to  be  done  later. 

This  Congress  will  adjourn  within  a 
few  days,  and  carry  with  it  into  the 
Christmas  season  the  satisfaction  of  a 
job  well  done.  In  my  opinion,  we  have 
met  our  responsibility  to  the  Nation,  and 
to  our  own  particular  constituents,  in  a 
competent  manner.  This  is  not  a  per- 
fect world,  and  we  are  not  perfect  indi- 
viduals. But  we  have  followed  the  light, 
as  we  could  see  it. 

The  old  clock  of  time  ticks  on,  as 
someone  has  said,  and  it  does  not  help 
to  throw  stones  at  it.  We  must  hope  for 
a  world  that  grows  better  and  better, 
and  strive  on  with  all  our  might  to  make 
it  so.  And  so  I  would  say  to  myself  and 
lo  all  my  colleagues: 

By  thine  own  soul's  law  learn   to  live, 
Sing  thou  thy  song,  and  do  thy  deed. 
Hope  thou  thy  hope,  and  pray  thy  prayer. 
Be  not  afraid  to  i)ray:  to  pray  is  right. 
Pray,  if  thou  canst,  with  hope,  but  ever  pray. 
Though    hope   be   weak,   or   sick    with    long 

delay. 
Pray  in  the  darkness  if  there  be  no  Ught, 


ON  HANDLING  STUDENT 
DISORDERS 

I  Mr,  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
session  of  the  Congress  has  brought 
forth  a  good  deal  of  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  procedures  for  handling 
campus  disorders.  I  fear  that  more  often 
than  not  we  have  managed  to  generate 
a  good  deal  of  more  heat  than  light.  All 
manner  of  solutions  have  been  offered, 
including  imposition  of  penalties  on 
the  students  and  instructors  involved 
through  Federal  legislation, 

I  have  taken  the  position  that  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  present  concept  of 
higher  education  and  academic  freedom, 
responsibility  for  controlling  student 
disorders  must  clearly  rest  with  the  aca- 
demic officials  directly  in  charge  of  these 
institutions  working  with  local  civil  au- 
thorities when  necessary.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  academic  community 
must  "control  its  own  house"  if  academic 
freedom  is  to  be  maintained.  And.  of 
course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  dis- 
ruptive student  demonstrations  carmot 
be  tolerated.  Peaceful  and  orderly  dem- 
onstrations are  acceptable  imtil  they 
reach  the  point  of  disrupting  the  princi- 
pal function  of  the  institution,  that  of 
educating  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  University  of 
Iowa  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  utilizing  this  approach. 
Earlier  this  fall  oflScials  there  took  great 
pains  to  advise  students  not  only  of  their 
rights,  but  their  responsibilities  as  well. 
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It  Is  quit*  clear  from  the  information 
provided  to  the  students  that  disruptive 
conduct  will  not  be  tolerated 

The  university  recently  experienced  lUs 
first  disruption  smce  the  rules  were  is- 
sued Several  students  attempted  to 
forceably  eject  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  from  the  univpr- 
slty  placement  office  Several  of  those 
Involved  were  allei{ed  to  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society — SDS  Several  nonstudents  were 
Involved  as  well 

The  university  through  Its  vice  presi- 
dent. Philip  G  Hubbard,  has  announced 
prompt  action  a»?am.st  all  involved  stu- 
dent and  nonstudent  alike  This  is  com- 
mendable, and  Dr  Hubbard  and  the 
other  offlciaLs  of  the  univer.slty  deserve 
our  full  .support  m  their  effort'^ 

For   the   benefit    of   my   colleatfues     I 
would  like  to  Insert  m  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point  the  information  published  by  the 
university  on  student  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities,   together    with    Dr     Hubbard  > 
statement  on  the  current  disorder 
I  Prom  the  Cruverslty  of  Iowa  Student  Oulde 
1969^701 
PoLiriM  Related  to  Sttdent  Rights  .*.sd 

RESPO  MSIBILimES 

Becau.s*'  ',he  alnvs  and  interesta  of  indlvid- 
uais  generally  differ  and  s<:)metlmes  conflict, 
the  i!.ructure  of  anv  community  neceaearMv 
reflectJi  compromise  This  is  especially  true  of 
a  public  university,  whose  philosophy  and 
policies  must  satisfy  the  very  diverse'  alms 
and  Interes's  of  studenta,  scholars,  and  citi- 
zens at  larjce 

Presumably  you  came  to  The  University  of 
Iowa  realizing  that  neither  this  nor  any  other 
institution  would  exactly  suit  your  alma  and 
interests  Presumably  Tou  chose  Iowa  be- 
cause, among  the  institution.s  you  considered. 
Iowa  offers  the  climate  of  learning"  you  be- 
lieve suits  you  t>e8t 

It  Is  a  major  university,  not  primarily  in 
size — It  IS,  after  all.  the  second  smallest  of 
the  Big  Ten  schooU.  and  far  smaller  than  the 
nation's  largest — bu*  in  the  breadth  and 
quality  of  its  progranos 

It  13  a  liberal  university  in  its  regard  for 
essential  rights  and  freedoms,  including  free- 
dom of  speech  and  lawful  assembly  free- 
dom to  teach,  to  learn,  and  to  pursue  truth 
wherever  its  paths  may  lead  and  'he 
rights  to  a  uniform  application  of  rules  and 
equal  access  to  facilities  and  services 

Many  of  the  values  and  standards  of  be- 
havior in  an  acawlemlc  ■'ommunity  -such  as 
personal  character  dlgnl'v  and  integrity — 
are  best  transmitted  by  e.xample  persuasion 
and  mutual  respect  Such  an  'inwrltten  code 
IS  most  appropriate  to  the  philosophy  of  this 
institution. 

That  some  formal  regulation  does  exist 
here,  however  is  hardly  out  of  tune  with  the 
concept  of  compromise  applying  to  commu- 
nity life  everywhere  Just  as  the  alms  and  In- 
terests of  individuals  differ  and  conflict  In  nil 
conununlUes.  so  all  comuni'ies  must  adopt 
whatever  regulations  their  members  require 
to  insure  the  greatest  gcxxl  for  the  greatest 
number  •  Acceptance  of  and  adherence  to 
these  fundamentals  of  freedom  and  order  are 
necessary  for  continued  membership  In  the 
cooun  unity 

When  members  of  this  community  consider 
what  matters  may  require  regijlatlon  by  writ- 
ten code,   these  guidelines  apply 

1  All  the  Universitys  resources  must  be 
fully  employed  In  the  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal development  of  its  students 

2  Institutional  regulations  should  be 
adopted  only  when  necessarv  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  University  s  academic  gcmSa.  the 
safety  and  freedom  of  individuals,  or  the 
orderly  operation  of  the  University 

3  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  partic- 


ipate, through  orderly  procedures.  In  the 
establishment  and  revision  of  regulations 
g<3veming  their  conduct 

4  Regulations  should  be  tlenrly  stated,  and 
made  r-onvenlently  available  to  every  student 

5  Disciplinary  action  for  violation  of  regu- 
lations should  be  corrective,  rather  than 
punitive 

•i  Disciplinary  proredures  .should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  due  pnx-esa, 
'-.nannels  of  appeal  should  be  clearly  deflued. 
and  Information  relating  to  appeals  should 
be   readily   ai-resslble   to   all   students 

Instltvitlonal  regulations  cannot  provide 
'i[>e<-|t1cully  for  every  question  of  conduct 
under  every  set  of  circumstances  which 
might  arise;  they  are  intended  to  define  the 
practices  ordinarily  neceasary  to  maintain 
working  order  in  a  ^-oniplex  system,  and  to 
protect  the  essential  freedoms  of  everyone 
in  the  community 

The  initiation  and  review  of  University  pol- 
icies and  regulations  rest  with  general  Uni- 
versity .committees  whl.-h  submit  their  rec- 
ommendations to  the  University  President 

Committees  deallni?  with  'he  extmcurrlcu- 
lar  activities  .f  ^tudeiit.s  are  compo.sed  of 
faculty  members  and  studentjt  Representa- 
tives of  the  appropriate  admlnl.stratUe  offices 
ierve  as  .'oiisultanus  or  ex-offlcio  committee 
members 

All  student  members  of  committees  are 
appointed  by  the  University  President,  from 
nominations  submitted  by  the  Student  Sen- 
ate 

Student  ojid  faculty  members  are  equally 
empowered  to  introduce  topics  for  the 
Agenda,  tu  debate  prtiposals.  and  to  vote  on 
all  actions  Student  members  contribute 
most  effectively  to  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tees by  maintaining  regular  lines  of  two-way 
communication  with  -he  .Student  Senate  and 
with  other  groups  and  Individuals  Interested 
!n  their  committees'  particular  areas  of  con- 
cern 

.As  members  of  the  larger  community  of 
which  the  University  Is  .i  part  students' ar« 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  protections  en- 
joyed by  other  members  of  that  community. 
By  the  same  token,  student*  are  also  subject 
to  all  civil  laws,  whose  enforcement  is  the 
responsibility  of  duly-constituted  civil  au- 
thorities. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  when  a  stu- 
dent s  violation  of  civil  law  also  adversely 
affects  the  orderly  operation  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  University  must  enforce  its  own 
regulations  regardless  of  any  cUil  proceedings 
or  dispositions 

Resp<mslblllty  for  Judicial  action  on  viola- 
tions of  University  regulations  Is  assigned  to 
the  Dean  ..f  Students  and  the  Committee  on 
Student  Conduct  Pln.il  authority  in  all  cases 
restji  with  the  University  President  and  the 
St.ite  Board  of  Regents 

The  following  .-u-e  the  primary  statements 
of  University  policies  on  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  .students  It  is  to  your  advantage 
to  give  them  a  careful  reading,  and  to  keep 
vour  copy  nt  hand  for  relerence 

Interim  chanRes  in  extriicurrlcular  regu- 
lations are  published  in  the  student -edited 
newspaper,  TTie  Dally  lowan  A  complete  set 
of  current  general  University  regulations  Is 
always  available  In  the  Office  of  Student  Af- 
fairs Pur  information  on  currlcular  matters 
consult   the   Universitys  General   CataJogue. 

CODE  or   STT'OrNT   LIIT.    1969    70 

.Nott:  Although  the  1969-70  Code  has 
received  rlnal  approval  from  the  President 
and  Is  therefore  effective  for  the  1969-70 
academic  year  unless  and  until  amended  by 
approval  of  the  PreMdent.  no  part  of  the 
Code  is  ever  ■final'  In  the  sense  of  not  being 
subject  to  further  review  and  revision  It  Is 
anUclpated  that  certain  provisions  of  the 
Code  will  be  recxmsldered  again  this  year  by 
the  Committee  on  Student  Life  and  recom- 
mendations for  further  revision  submitted 
til  the  President  After  his  approval,  amend- 
ments are  effecUve  upon  pubUcatlon  In  The 
Dally  lowan  ) 


General  conduct  regulations 
Academic  institutions  exist  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  the  development  of  students,  and  the 
general  well-being  of  society  Free  Inqulrv 
and  free  expri'sfllon  are  indispensable  to  thn 
attainment  of  these  goals  As  members  of 
the  academic  community,  students  are  en- 
couraged to  develop  a  capacity  for  crltlca! 
Judgment  and  to  engage  in  a  sustained  and 
independent  search  for  truth 

PTeedom  to  teach  and  freedom  to  learn 
are  liueparable  facets  of  academic  freedom 
The  freedom  to  learn  depends  up<"in  appn  - 
priate  opportunities  and  conditions  In  ih^ 
classroom,  on  the  campus,  and  In  the  isrper 
community  students  are  expected  U)  exer- 
cise their  freedom  to  learn  wl'h  responsi- 
bility and  U)  respect  the  general  conditions 
conducive  to  such  freedom  Accordingly,  the 
University  hMS  developed  the  following  gen- 
eral regulation.?  pertaining  to  student  con- 
duct which  provide  and  safeguard  the  right 
of  every  Individual  student  to  exercl.se  full, 
his  freedom  to  learn  without  undue  Inter- 
ference by  others 

.Any  student  who  commits  anv  of  the  n  ;- 
lowing  .icts   of   mLsconduct   shall   be  .subject 
to    disciplinary    action     by     the    Unuersltx 
These   regulallons  shall    apply   only    where  a 
student's  misi-onduct  has  ad\erselv  affectrn 
ome  University  process  or  function  or  sonic 
other  distinct  and  clear  Interest  of  the  Uni- 
versity   as    an    academic    community     Tliesp 
regulations  shall    be  construed  .so  as  not  ii 
abridge   any   .-.tudent'.s   constitutional   rlgh- - 
of    free    expre&sion    of    thought    or    opinion 
peaceable  as.semblv.  or  the  petition  of  author- 
ities 

1  Academic  dishonesty,  including  the 
acquisition  ol  honors,  awards,  certification 
or  professional  endorsements,  degrees.  acH- 
demlc  credits  or  grades  by  means  of  che.r- 
ing.  plagiarism,  or  falsification  with  respect 
to  any  examination,  paper,  project.  appUc- 
tlon.  recommendation,  transcript,  or  test,  nr 
by  any  other  dishonest  means  whatsoever, 
or  aiding  or  abetting  another  student  to  do 
so  Violation  of  this  section  will  normallv 
be  handled  within  the  college  or  department 
concerned,   with   provision  for  appeal 

2  Willful  misrepresentation  uf  any  ma- 
terial fact  to  any  member  of  the  facility  or 
staff  of  the  University  or  to  any  office,  de- 
partment or  committee  thereof  dncludine 
the  Committee  on  Student  Conducti.  it 
willful  misrepresentation  to  anyone,  within 
or  without  the  University  community,  of 
his  status  with  the  University  or  of  the'sup- 
F>ort.  spooasorshjp.  or  approval  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  services  or  activities  of  anv 
person,  group,  or  organization. 

}  Willful  failure  to  comply  'Aith  a -proper 
order  or  summons  of  any  properly  identified  ' 
member  of  the  faculty  or  other  University 
official  -tctlng  within  the  scope  of  his  au- 
thority, or  willful  lailure  of  a  student  to 
Identify  himself  by  stating  his  name  to  such 
faculty  member  or  official 

4  P  irgery.  alteration,  or  misuse  of  any 
University  record,  document,  or  student  Iden- 
tincailon  card 

5  -'  lai  Intentionally  disrupting  the  orderly 
processes  of  the  University  or 

lb)  intentionally  obstructing  or  denying 
access  to  services  or  facilities  by  tho.se  en- 
titled to  use  such  services  or  facilities  or 

ic)  intentionally  interfering  with  ihe  law- 
ful rlghu  of  other  persons  on  the  campus  or 

idi  Inciting  others  to  do  acts  proscribed  by 
paragraphs    lai.    ibi.  or   (ci    of  this  section. 

6  Willful  demonstrations  within  the  in- 
terior of  iuiy  University  building  or  structure. 
except  as  specifically  authorized  and  subject 
to  reasonable  conditions  imposed  to  protect 
the  rignts  and  safety  of  other  persons  .ind  to 
prevent  damage  to  property 
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'  By  stating  his  name  and  title  if  requested 
by  .1  .student 

•  This  regul  itlon  was  adopted  by  the  Stite 
Board  of  Regents  February  9.  1968.  and  is 
applicable   to   all   Regents  institutions 


7    Unauthorized  entry  Into  or  occupation  of 

any  Unl\erslty  room,  building,  or  area  of  the 
campus.  Including  such  entry  or  occupation 
Bt  .iny  unauthorized  time,  or  any  unauthor- 
ized or  Improper  use  of  any  University  prop- 
erty, equipment,  or  facilities. 

K  Intentional  setting  of  fire  in  any  Uni- 
versity building  or  on  the  campus  without 
proper  authority,  or  Intentional  sounding  of 
a  ::ilse  fire  alarm  In  any  University  building 
or  on  the  campus 

<.i  Tlieft  or  wrongful  appropriation,  or  will- 
ful destruction,  damage,  defacing,  or  mutila- 
tion of  any  property  belonging  to  or  in  the 
pr-'esslon  or  custody  of  another  member  of 
-.he  University  community  or  of  the  Unlver- 

il'V. 

10.  Assaulting,  threatening,  physically 
abusing,  unduly  harassing,  or  endangering  In 
.in.'  other  manner  the  health  or  safety  of 
anv  person  on  the  campus  or  at  any  Univer- 
sity sponsored  or  supervised  function  or 
event 

1 1  Use  or  possession  of  serviceable  fire- 
arms, ammunition,  explosives,  fireworks,  or 
til.er  dangerous  articles  within  any  Uni- 
versity building  or  University  approved  hous- 
ing on  the  campus,  or  at  any  University 
sponsored  or  supervised  function  or  event 
ex  ■'  pt  in  authorized  facilities. 

I J  Possession  or  consumption  of  any  al- 
coiioUc  or  other  intoxicating  beverage  within 
anv  University  building  or  University  ap- 
proved housing  (except  married  housing) .  on 
the  campus,  or  at  any  University  sponsored 
or  supervised  function  or  event,  except  as 
expressly  permitted  under  Social  BegtUatlons 
Section  2.  of  the  Code  of  Student  Life. 

I  i  The  manufacture,  processing,  or  sale  of 
anv  narcotic  drug,  marijuana,  or  other  ad- 
dictive, dangerous,  or  hallucinogenic  sub- 
stance or  the  administering  thereof  to  any 
other  person  without  his  knowledge  and 
co::.sent 

14  Violation  of  any  other  regulation  con- 
tained in  the  Code  of  Student  Life  or  any 
other  rule,  regulation,  or  policy  which  may 
be  .nromulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  his  authorized  representative,  by 
anv  college,  department,  dormitory,  office,  or 
other  facility  within  the  scope  of  I'ts  author- 
ity, or  by  the  St.-ite  Board  of  Regents,  pro- 
vided such  rules,  regulations,  or  policies  were 
published,  posted,  or  otherwise  adequately 
P'jbliclzed  or  the  student  had  actual  knowl- 
edsc  thereof  All  provisions  cont:ilned  In  Uni- 
versity residence  halls  contracts  which  per- 
tain to  personal  conduct  shall  be  deemed 
rules  subject  to  this  regulation  with  respect 
t  )  all  dormitory  residents. 

i5  Any  other  conduct  or  action  In  which 
the  University  can  demonstrate  a  clear  and 
distinct  interest  as  an  academic  Institution 
and  which  seriously  threatens — 

d  I  any  educational  process  or  other  legiti- 
.■nate  function  of  the  University  or 

b)  the  health  or  safety  of  any  member  of 
the  .-icademlc  community 

Soctol  regulations 

1  Social  Functions:  When  a  student  orga- 
nization recognized  by  the  University  spon- 
sors a  social  function,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  sponsoring  organization  to  provide 
adequate  supervision  and  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  civil  law  and  with  the  Code  of  Stu- 
dent Life  Sponsorship  Is  determined  by  an 
organizations  planning,  promoting,  and  fi- 
nancing of  the  function  rather  than  by  the 
number  of  members  attending  the  event. 

1'  Drinking:  Alcoholic  beverages  may  not 
be  served  on  campus  or  in  approved  housing. 
If  Liicohollc  beverages  are  served  at  a  social 
Junction  mot  held  on  the  campus  or  in  ap- 
proved housing).  It  Is  the  duty  and  responsi- 
Wli'.y  of  the  sponsoring  organization  to  pro- 
vide .idequate  supervision  and  to  ensure  full 
(•ompUance  with  all  applicable  civil  laws  per- 
taining to  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

3  Open  Houses  and  Visitations:  An  open 
house  Is  a  social  function  during  which 
■'ooms  In  an  approved  housing  unit  are  open 


to  the  public  A  visitation  is  a  social  function 
during  which  the  residents  of  an  approved 
housing  unit  may  invite  guests.  Including 
guests  of  the  opposite  sex.  into  their  own 
rooms. 

A  reasonable  policy  governing  open  liouses 
and  visitation  shall  be  adopted  by  each  fra- 
ternity and  sorority  chapter:  by  the  general 
council  of  each  residence  hall:  or  bv  students 
occupying  each  approved  housing  unit  not  a 
residence  hall,  fraternity,  or  sorority.  The 
IX)Ilcy  shall  provide: 

(a)  the  schedule  of  hours  and  days  for 
visitation  and  op)€n  house: 

(b)  rules  for  the  conduct  of  residents  and 
guests  at  various  types  of  open  houses  and 
visitations; 

(c)  procedures  for  registering  guests; 

(d)  procedures  for  amending  and  for  pro- 
viding exceptions;  and 

(e)  means  of  enforcement. 

Open  houses  and  visitations  are  permissi- 
ble any  day  of  the  week  between  the  hours 
of  12  noon  and  one  half  hour  before  the 
closing  hours  for  women's  residences  as  pro- 
vided In  Housing  and  Hours  Regulations, 
Section  8,  of  the  Code  of  Student  Ufe. 

Each  residence  hall,  fraternity,  sorority, 
and  other  housing  unit  shall  inform  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  of  its  policy.  The 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  ■will  acknowledge 
Immediately  in  writing  receipt  of  such  poli- 
cies. The  policy  of  each  fraternity,  sorority, 
residence  hall,  and  other  approved  housing 
unit  shall  become  effective  immediately  upon 
receipt  by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  ex- 
cept where  the  policy  requires  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs  to  make  special  preparation 
for  implementation. 

Housing   and    hours   regulations 

1.  Reporting  Correct  Address:  Each  stu- 
dent la  required  to  report  his  correct  address 
at  the  time  of  registration  each  semester  or 
session.  This  reported  address  must  be  the 
student's  actual  place  of  residence.  Any 
change  of  residence  made  during  the  semes- 
ter or  session  must  be  reported  within  three 
days  to  the  Registrar's  Office.  Failure  or  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  this  regulation  Is  cause 
for  cancellation  of  registration. 

2.  Approved  Housing:  Single,  undergradu- 
ate students  who  will  not  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
semester  are  required  to  live  in  housing  ap- 
proved by  the  University  or  In  parental 
homes.  University  approved  housing  includes 
University  residence  halls,,  social  fraternity 
and  sorority  chapter  houses,  and  approved 
rooming  houses.  Students  subject  to  the  ap- 
proved housing  regulation  are  responsible 
for  determining  that  their  housing  is  ap- 
proved. Failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with 
this  regulation  is  cause  for  cancellation  of 
registration. 

3.  Special  Permission  to  Live  in  Unap- 
proved Housing:  Application  for  special  per- 
mission to  live  in  unapproved  housing  must 
be  made  in  person  at  the  Off-Campus  Hous- 
ing Office,  106  Jessup  Hall,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester  or  session.  Single,  un- 
dergraduate students  under  twenty-one, 
upon  application,  may  be  given  special  per- 
mission to  live  In  unapproved  housing  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Living  with  adult  relatives 

2.  Medical  necessity 

3.  Religious  necessity 

4.  Work  situations  in  which  the  student 
receives  at  least  one-half  of  the  monthly 
rent  In  exchange  for  services. 

4.  Conditions  for  Approval  of  Off-Campus 
Housing:  Approval  of  any  off-campus  hous- 
ing  located  within  the  postal  territory  of 
Iowa  City  or  Coralville  will  be  granted  by  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  upon  the  following 
conditions:  (a)  premises  found  to  satisfy 
University  health  and  safety  standards;  (b) 
lessor  agrees  in  writing  to  comply  with  Uni- 
versity policy  on  fair  housing  practices;  (c) 
lessor  agrees  to  enforce  all  applicable  Uni- 
versity rules  and  regulations  regarding  stu- 
dent conduct,  housing,  and  hours,  and  (d) 


adequate  adult  supervision  is  provided  A 
listing  of  all  housing  which  has  been  ap- 
proved Is  available  to  students  in  the  Office 
of  Off-Campus   Housing,    106  Jessup   Hall. 

5.  Certified  Housing;  As  a  service  to  stu- 
dents eligible  to  live  in  unapproved  housing, 
the  Office  of  Off-Campus  Housing  maintains 
a  listing  of  certified  housing.  Certification 
is  granted  to  any  off-campus  housing  upon 
the  condition!?  that  la)  the  premises  are 
found  to  satisfy  University  health  and  safety 
standards  and  ibi  the  lessor  agrees  in  writ- 
ing to  comply  with  University  pollcv  on  fair 
housing  practices.  A  listing  of  available  cerU- 
fied  housing  is  maintained  on  the  bulletin 
board   on   the   ground   floor  of   Jessup   Hall. 

6.  University  Policy  on  Pair  Housing  Prac- 
tices: It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  that 
lessors,  approved  or  certified,  shall  rent  to 
all  students  on  the  basis  of  their  Individual 
merits  as  persons  without  exclusion  or  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin.  A  signed  non-discrimln- 
atlon  pledge  is  required  of  all  approved  or 
certified  lessors  Any  complaint  of  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  should  be  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  University  Comm.ittee  on 
Human  Rights  within  sixty  days  of  the  al- 
leged act  of  discrimination  The  name  of  the 
current  chairman  of  the  Committee  mav  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs, 
111  Jessup  Hall.  The  State  of  Iowa  and  the 
City  of  Iowa  City  also  have  fair  housing  codes 
which  may  be  applicable. 

7.  Guests:  Entertainment  of  guest  of  the 
opposite  sex  in  approved  housing  is  to  be 
confined  to  the  public  areas  except  during 
open  houses  and  visitations.  For  policies  and 
procedures  regarding  open  houses  and  visi- 
tations, see  Social  Regulations,  Section  3. 
Guest  closing  hours  for  all  approved  student 
residences  are  as  follows: 
Sunday-Thursday  1 1 :45  p.m. 

Friday  and  Saturday  12:45  a.m. 

8.  Closing  Hours  for  Women's  Residences: 
Closing  hours  shall  be  defined  at  the  LATEST 
hour  for  a  student's  return  to  her  housing 
unit.  The  regular  closing  hours  are  In  effect 
whenever  the  dormitories  are  open  for  resi- 
dency. This  Includes  summer  session,  exam- 
ination, registration,  and  vacation  periods. 
All  undergraduate  women  other  than  those 
included  in  the  Privileged  Hours  Program 
have  12  midnight  closing  hours  Sunday 
through  Thursday  and  1  am.  closing  hours 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  throughout  the 
academic  year  with  the  following  excep- 
tions : 

1  2  a.m.  closing  hours  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  Homecoming  Weekend. 

2.  1  a.m  closing  hours  the  night  before 
classes  are  suspended  prior  to  University 
vacation  periods  (Thanksgiving  and  the  night 
before  Mercy  Day  continuing  through  the 
week  of  examinations  i . 

9.  Privileged  Hours:  Women  who  are  soph- 
omores, juniors,  or  seniors  or  who  will  at- 
tain the  age  of  twenty-one  during  the 
semester  may  request  permission  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Privileged  Hours  Program  in 
accordance  with  AWS  regulations^  Fresh- 
man women  are  subject  to  12  midnight  and 
1  a.m.  closing  hours  with  no  exceptions  for 
the  first  semester.  Second  semester  fresh- 
man women  have  12  .midnight  closing  hours 
Sunday  through  Thursday  and  mav  request 
privileged  hours  Friday  and  Saturdav  nights 
with  parental  permission 

10.  Overnight  Sign-Outs  Undergraduate 
women  students  may  sign  out  to  be  away 
from  their  place  of  residence  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights  in  accordance  with  "  AWS 
regulations.  Overnight  absence  without 
proper  sign-out  Is  a  violation  of  University 
regulations  and  may  be  cause  for  disclplf- 
nary  action,  including  suspension  from  the 
University. 

RECOGNmON    OP    STUDENT    ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  Eligibility:  Any  group  or  organization 
which  consists  primarily  of  University  stu- 
dents and  whose  purposes  are  consistent  with 
the  educational  objectives  of  the  University 
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Is  eliarible  for  recognition  by  th«  University 
Recognized  s-'ident  organizations  must  com- 
ply with  all  resfvilatlons  contained  In  the 
Code  iif  Student  Life  and  are  entitled  to 
cer'ain  prlvUestes  such  as  the  u»e  of  Univer- 
sity facilities  and  services  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided Recognition  of  a  student  organization 
by  the  University  does  not  constitute  an 
endorsement  of  its  program  or  purposes,  but 
Is  merely  a  charter  to  exist  Additional  In- 
formation and  regulations  concerning  stu- 
dent organizations  are  contained  in  the  Stu- 
dent Organizations  Handbook 

a  Membership  Policy  It  U  the  policy  of 
the  University  that  all  recognized  student 
organizations  be  able  to  exercise  free  choice 
of  members  on  the  basis  of  their  merl's  as 
individuals  without  restriction  as  to  race 
color  or  national  origin  Any  student  organi- 
zation whose  choice  of  members  is  subject 
to  approval  by  national  or  other  non-Univer- 
slty  organizations,  or  which  Is  required  by  a 
nun-Unlversity  organization  to  prrx:ure  a  rec- 
ommendation from  an  alumnus  or  any  other 
person  not  currently  an  active  member  of  the 
local  organization  prior  to  admitting  a  person 
to  membership,  is  ineligible  for  recognition 
by  the  University 

3  Offlcers  Only  registered  University 
students  ut  members  of  the  f-tcul'y  or  ad- 
mtni.'itrBrtve  staff  may  be  principal  rep- 
rewent.ittves  of  a  recognized  student  orga- 
ni/atiiin  Each  organization  must  Identify  at 
letLst  two  and  no  more  than  four  principal 
representatives 

4  Recognition  Procedure  Recognition  of 
student  organizations  which  are  resldentul 
living  units  I  residence  hills  fraternities  and 
sororities  I  is  granted  by  their  respective  gf'V- 
ernmg  txidles  i  A3sf>cUted  Residence  Halls. 
In'erfraternlty  Council,  and  Panhellenic 
Council  I  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Lite  Recognition  of  all 
other  student  orgitnizations  is  granted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Iowa  Stu- 
dent Association  Senate  lai  Charters  are 
Issued  by  the  Student  Senate  to  student 
organlZAtlons  which  are  eligible  for  perma- 
nent recognition  ibi  Provisional  recogni- 
tion not  to  exceed  12  months  r.iay  be  gr.inted 
by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  with  the  con- 
currence i;:f  the  Student  Senate  Committee 
on  Student  Organizations  to  ad  hoc  orga- 
nizations which  are  eligible  for  temporary 
recognition  Application  forms  for  recogni- 
tion are  ava.lable  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Activities  and  must  be  iigned  by  a  principal 
representative  of  the  organization 

5  Regutration  On  or  before  October  1 
of  e.ich  year  every  recognized  student  orga- 
nization must  siibmit  a  registration  state- 
ment to  the  Office  of  Student  AfTairs  setting 
forth  completely  and  accurately  all  of  the 
information  requested  on  the  registration 
form  Such  forms  are  available  in  the  OflJce 
of  Student  Activities  and  must  be  signed  by 
an  authorized  member  of  the  orginlzatlon 
Thereafter  during  the  year,  recognized 
student  organizations  shall  wuhm  a  reason- 
able time  report  to  the  Office  of  Student  Af- 
'  ilrs  any  amendments  to  or  changes  In  their 
constlti.itions.  bylaws,  principal  representa- 
tives, advisers,  or  programs  Recognized 
student  organizations  shall  also  submit  any 
additional  information  or  data  requested 
from  time  to  time  bv  the  Office  of  Student 
Atfjlrs   or   the   Committee  on   Student   Life 

6  Annual  Report  Before  the  close  of  each 
academic  year:  every  recognized  student 
organljiatlon  must  submit  an  annual  report 
to  rhe  Office  of  Student  Affairs  Such  annual 
reptirt  shall  consist  of  a  clear  and  concise 
statement  summarizing  the  activities  and 
programs  of  the  organization  during  the  year 
and  must  be  signed  by  a  principal  representa- 
tive of  the  organization  Failure  to  file  a 
timely  annual  report  is  cause  for  revocation 
of  recognition 

7  Revocation  Recognition  may  be  re- 
voked by  the  recognizing  agencv  (Student 
Senate.  Associated  Residence  Halls.  Inter- 
fraternity  Council.  Panhellenic  Council)   for 


good  cause  The  pri>cedure  followed  nris- 
gtmrantee  the  student  organization  rea.s.  li- 
able notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard  prior 
to  any  action  on  the  proposed   revocation 

8  .Appeals  .Student  organ;.- •• ;  ■  niuv  ap- 
peal aiiv  adverse  decision  •  gnl/mg 
iigency  to  the  President  of  the  University  or 
his  de.slgnated  represeniiitlve 

9  .\dvtsers  Student  organizations  are  en- 
couraged to  have  advisers  who  are  members 
of  the  University  faculty  or  adniinlslratue 
staff,  any  recognized  student  organization 
which  is  financed.  In  whole  or  In  part  by  an 
allocation  from  student  activity  fees  or 
through  .usessments  collected  by  the  Univer- 
sity Is  required  to  have  such  an  adviser 

10  Plnanres  .Anv  recognized  I'udent  or- 
ganization financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an 
allocation  from  student  activity  fees  or 
through  aosessmentit  collected  by  the  Uni- 
versity Is  reqiured  to  utilize  the  services  of 
and  transact  all  bu.slness  through  the  Audi- 
tor of  Student  Organizations  Any  other  rec- 
ognized student  organization  may  elect  to 
utilize  the  services  of  the  Auditor  of  Stu- 
dent Organlzatlutis  on  a  voluntary  basis 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  All  orga- 
nlzatlona  required  to  utilize  the  facilities  <if 
the  .Auditor  must  deposit  all  organizational 
funds  and  income  with  the  Auditor  and  shall 
not  deposit  funds  or  maintain  an  account  In 
any  other  place  For  further  Information, 
consult  the  Student  Organlzatioivs  Hand- 
b<ok 

11  Offlclul  Listing:  Only  recognized  and 
registered  student  orgiuilzjitlnns  will  be  listed 
m  the  orgaiitzatluiis  section  of  the  University 
Directory  and  other  otficlirt  Univers-lty  publi- 
cations 

R''gulatton  of  ifurfi-tif  o'gani:.att.>nx 
1  Use  of  University  -Space  and  P.iclUties: 
Recognized  student  organizations  may  use 
University  .^pnce  and  facilities  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  regular  University  pro- 
gram Requests  for  reservations  for  the 
use  of  University  rooms.  audltorl- 
uma.  and  other  facilitiea  shall  be  submliied 
at  least  one  week  in  advance  M  Uie  Office 
of  Space  .Assignment  and  Utilization.  102 
Jessup  Hall  Exceptions  Requests  for  the 
use  of  Iowa  Meniorial  Union  facilities  are  to 
be  submitted  to  the  IMU  Scheduling  Office. 
li>cated  on  the  main  floor  of  the  tj'nion.  and 
requests  for  the  Field  Ho\ise  or  the  Armorv 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Offices  of  the 
Director  of  Athletics  and  of  the  Conimandant 
of  the  ROTC    respectively 

2  Charges  f.jr  Use  of  Space  and  Facilities 
Recognized  .student  organlzntlons  will  be 
permuted  t-J  use  available  University  space 
and  facilities  without  charge  except  to  de- 
fray any  extra  ccists  or  expenses  incurred  bv 
the  University  in  making  the  facility  avail- 
able, provided  that  if  the  >-tudenl  organiza- 
tion charaeu  admission  or  otherwise  solicits 
funds  fp5m  the  public  the  normal  rental  fee 
for  the  lacllUles  will  be  charged 

3  Fund  R&lslng  Rec^^ignlzed  student  orga- 
nizations may  engage  in  fund-raising  actlvl- 
ties,  provided  such  activities  are  registered 
with  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  at  least  one 
week  in  advance  Registration  forms  are 
available  in  the  Office  of  Student  Activities 
and  must  be  signed  by  a  principal  repre- 
sentative of  the  sponsoring  student  organi- 
zation 

4  Registration  of  Pnjgrams  to  which  Ad- 
nussion  Is  charged  Recognized  student  orga- 
nizations mav  sponsor  entertainment  or  lec- 
ture programs  to  which  a  general  admission 
fee  Is  charged,  provided  such  !)rf>grams  are 
registered  with  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs 
at  least  one  week  in  advance  Registration 
forms  are  available  In  the  Office  of  Student 
Activities  and  must  be  signed  by  a  principal 
representative  of  the  sponsoring  student  or- 
ganization No  contracts  or  other  financial 
oommltments  should  be  made  by  the  sF>on- 
sonng  (jrganlzatlon  tinul  registration  has 
been  completed  Organizations  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  Auditor  of  Student  Organiza- 
tions must  make  all  financial  arrangements 


•i^rough  the  .Auditor's  otRce  The  sjKuisorlng 
rijanization  must  have  a  balance  on  hand  In 
its  treasury  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
program.  Including  facility  rental,  speakers 
lee.  advertising,  and  any  other  expense,  or 
adequate  funds  must  actually  be  deposited 
with  the  organlzAUon  by  an  underwriter, 
which  funds  cannot  be  repaid  until  all  costs 
and  expenses  Incurred  by  the  organization 
In  presenting  the  program  have  been  tuUv 
satisfied  N<i  advertising  or  publicizing  of 
any  commercial  pnxluct  or  trade  name  shall 
be  permuted  In  scheduling  programs.  sp.in- 
sorlng  organizations  must  observe  the  cal- 
endaring regulations  established  by  the  Stu- 
dent Activities  Board 

5    Solicitation   on    Campus      For    the   pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  term     sollcllalion 
means  the  seeking  of  Kinds  or   other  support 
such   as  signatures,   lood.   or   supplies,   by   a 
recogiilzed  student  organization  from  persons 
ouiiiide    Its    membership     Thus,    solicitation 
c.iuld  include,  lor  (xainple.  such  activities  as 
the  sale  of  goods  or  services,  the  distribution 
of   lllerature.  materials,  or  products,  or   the 
sponsoring    of     rallies,     parades,    or    similar 
events.     Recognized     student     oritanlzatlons 
may  scillclt   at   reasonable   times  and   places 
Oil  the  campus  and  under  reasonable  condi- 
tions impo.sed  by  University  officials  charscd 
with  control  of  areas  involved    provided  .svicli 
V jllcitatlons   are    not    inconsistent   with    the 
stated  purpcises  of  the  s|xins<)rlng  oragnlza- 
tlon  or  with  the  educational  purpose.s  of  the 
University,   and    provided   such   solicitations 
are  registered  with  the  Office  of  Student  Af- 
fairs .it  leaAt  one  week  In  advance    Ueglsir.!- 
tion  forms  are  available  In  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dtnt    Activities   and    nui^t    be   slitned    by   an 
authorized   member   of    the   sponsoring   stu- 
dent   organization     General    solicitation    of 
siudent-s  is  ordinarily  condvicted  In  the  losva 
Memorial  Union  and  Is  normally  restricted  to 
the  Gold  Feather  Lobby    Her^uests  lor  reser- 
vations   in    the   Gold   Feather    Lobby   are   to 
be'iUbmitled    to   the   Office   of   Student   Ac- 
tivities  at    least    one    week    m    advance.    As 
nearly    as    space    permits,    each    recognized 
student  organization  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
reservation  i  up  to  five  consecutive  days)  per 
month    In  addition  to  this  reservation,  un- 
reserved space  vi-111  be  allocated  to  organlza- 
tlon.s   by   request  on  a  dally   first   come-first 
served  basis.  Special  requests  for  space  else- 
where  in   the   Union  or  on   camjnis  may  be 
granted  due  to  unusual  circumstances    T!'.p 
Office  of  Space   Assignment   and   Utilization 
may  also  designate  certain  locations  on  the 
outdoor    campus    which    may    be    used    for 
solicitation  subject  to  any  reasonable  condi- 
tions imposed.  The  organization  conducting 
a  solicitation  must  be  Identified  at  every  lo- 
cation by  means  of  a  sign  or  an  announce- 
ment. 

6.  Guest  Speakers:  Recognized  student  or- 
ganizations may  Invite  gue.'^t  lecturers,  paiiPl 
participants,  discussion  leaders  or  others 
from  off-campus  to  speak  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipate in  campus  programs.  ;)rovided  stich 
programs  are  registered  with  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs  at  least  one  week  In  ,'idvance. 
Registration  forms  are  available  in  the  Off.ce 
of  Student  Activities  and  must  be  slsned  bv 
a  principal  representative  of  the  sponsoring 
student  organization.  No  arrangements  with 
guest  speakers  should  be  made  by  the  spon- 
soring organization  until  reelstrntlon  has 
been  completed.  In  the  event  *he  speaker  or 
the  issues  are  controversial,  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent .Affairs  may  require  the  sponsoring  or- 
ganization lal  to  secure  a  tenured  member 
of  the  faculty  to  chair  the  program  and  ibl 
to  provide  for  the  speaker  to  be  subjected  to 
questions  from  the  audience  at  .some  time 
during  the  program. 

7  Sponsorship:  Spt^nsorship  is  tieterrtiip.ed 
by  an  organization's  participation,  alone  or 
with  others.  In  planning,  publicizing,  and  fi- 
nancing, rather  than  bv  the  number  of  mem- 
bers .ittendlng  or  participating  In  an  event. 
An  event  Is  considered  to  be  sponsored  by  an 
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organization  If  it  Is  planned,  announced, 
discussed,  or  financed  by  the  organization, 
.such  ;us  when  organization  members  are  no- 
tified in  a  rettular  or  special  meeting  or  by  a 
special  announcement  or  posting,  or  when 
the  financial  responsibility  Is  met  by  the 
organization. 

8  Posters:  Recognized  student  organiza- 
tions ,ire  permitted  t(5  advertise  and  publi- 
cize forthcoming  c.irnpus  activities  or  events 
by  means  of  posters,  banners,  and  other  dis- 
plays on  University  bulletin  boards  and  else- 
where on  c.inipus  as  fiuthorlzed  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Space  .A.s.signinent  and  Utilization,  pro- 
vid«><l  all  such  posters,  baimers  and  displays 
must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Office  of 
.Space  .■XssiKnment  and  Utilization.  Posters 
and  other  displays  to  be  posted  on  campus 
bulletin  boards  mav  not  exceed  11  x  14  Inches 
in  size  Tlie  name  of  the  organization  spjon- 
sorlng  a  campus  activity  or  event  must  ap- 
pear on  every  display,  and  no  advertising  or 
publicizing  of  ,iny  commercial  product  or 
trade  name  is  permitted  For  further  informa- 
tion, student.s  may  consult  the  Office  of 
Sp.ace  A.sslt'nment  and  Utilization.  102  Jessup 
H.ill 

9  Trips-  Off-campus  trips  sponsored  by 
.--fcognized  student  organizations  must  be 
registered  at  ica-st  one  week  m  advance  with 
•he  Office  of  Student  Affairs  Registration 
:  ■nris  are  available  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Activities  and  must  be  signed  by  a  principal 
rfprcseniativc  of  the  spon.sorlng  student  or- 
iranlzatlon 

10  Enforcement  Any  recognized  student 
organization  which  violates  any  University 
rule,  regulation  or  policy  shall  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  action  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished procedure.s.  which  may  result  in  the 
I  >ss  or  suspension  of  recognition  or  the  im- 
position  of   other  sanctions. 

Vnnersxty  policy  on  undergraduate 
tcsidence  groups 

1.  General  Policy:  Fraternity  regulations 
are  ba.sed  upon  a  policy  to:  la)  integrate 
'he  fraternity  system  Into  the  general  Unl- 
-  ersity  student  housing  and  group  living 
program.  University  dormitories  and  fra- 
ternity houses  are  each  to  be  considered  as 
constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  University  housing  and  every  effort 
■.'.111  be  expended  to  insure  full  (xjcupancy  of 
.ill  group  living  quarters  whether  University 
or  iraternity  owned:  (bi  assure.  Insofar  as 
is  possible,  solvent,  successful,  and  effective 
operation  on  the  part  of  each  Individual 
fraternity  chapter  as  a  housing  unit  and 
'.ivlng  trroup;  ici  maintain  different  types  of 
living  groups  so  that  each  student  may  have 
a  choice  of  dormitory  or  fraternity  group 
living  as  a  part  of  his  education  program  In 
order  that  he  may  utilize  non-classroom 
time  m  such  a  way  as  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  classroom  in  his  Individual  de- 
velopment 

2.  House  Residency:  Only  qualified  mem- 
bers and  pledges  and  authorized  employees 
may  reside  in  fraternity  chapter  houses. 

:?.  Hou.semother:  Each  house  must  have  a 
housemother  or  other  authorized  chaperon 
lu  residence  N'o  housemother  or  chaperon  Is 
'  "  be  employed  or  released  by  the  fraternity 
without  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs. 

4.  Vacation  Operation:  Fraternity  chapter 
houses  may  remain  open  during  school  year 
vacations  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
Office  of  Student  AfTairs. 

5.  Financial  Operations:  All  undergraduate 
fraternities  must  subscribe  to  participate  In 
the  Fraternity  Business  Service. 

6.  Governing  Organizations:  Undergrad- 
uate metis  and  women's  fraternities  shall 
be  governed  by  the  Interfraternlty  Council 
iiid  Panhellenic  Council,  respectively,  virhlch 
governing  bcxlies  may  establish,  consistent 
with  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Student  Life, 
additional  rulet.  and  regulations  for  recogni- 
tion of  new  fraternities,  membership  selec- 
tion standards,   and   standards   of   conduct. 


All  amendmentB  to  the  constitution  or  by- 
laws of  the  Interfraternlty  Council  or  Pan- 
hellenic Council  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Student  Life. 

University  policy  on  graduate  and 
professional  fraternities 
The  reeponslblUty  for  the  regulation  and 
governing  of  graduate  or  professional  frater- 
nities shall  be  that  of  the  Dean  of  the  re- 
spective College  (Within  the  framework  of 
general  University  policy) . 

General 
The  Code  of  Student  Life  is  applicable  to 
all  students  attending  the  University  of 
Iowa,  including  undergraduate,  graduate. 
professional,  and  parttlme  students,  con- 
tinuously at  all  times,  whether  or  not  the 
University  Is  in  session,  from  the  date  of 
their  initial  registration  at  the  University 
for  as  long  as  they  are  students,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  are  currently  regis- 
tered at  the  University. 

It  Is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  all 
students  to  acquaint  themselves  vvlth  all 
provisions  of  the  Code  and  particularly  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  pyertaining  to  per- 
sonal conduct,  and  every  student  will  be 
conclusively  presumed  to  have  knowledge  of 
all  rules  and  regulations  contained  in  the 
Code  from  the  date  of  his  initial  registration 
at  the  University.  The  Code  may  be  amended 
at  any  time  by  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  University.  Amendments  are  effective 
upon  approval  of  the  President  and  publica- 
tion in  the  Code  of  Student  Life,  provided 
that  if  the  President  deems  an  amendment 
of  Immediate  importance  it  .<!hall  be  effective 
from  and  after  publication  in  the  Dally 
lowan  (which  will  be  concluslvelv  presumed 
is  adequate  notice  to  all  students),  A  full 
and  complete  text  of  the  Ccxle  and  other 
general  University  rules  and  regulations  of 
personal  conduct  currently  in  effecrt.  mcUid- 
ing  all  amendments,  shall  be  on  file  in  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  at  all  times  and  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  students  The 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  making  available  to  students  copies 
of  all  amendments  deemed  of  immediate 
importance  and  for  distributing  copies  of 
such  amendments  to  all  housing  units,  af- 
fected student  organizations,  and  other-wise 
as  the  Dean  of  Students  deems  appropriate, 
provided  that  failure  to  make  such  distribu- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  effectiveness  of  such 
amendments. 

POLICY  REGARDING  USE  OF  DRUGS 

The  use  of  marijuana.  LSD.  amphetamines. 
sedatives,  and  tranquilizers  by  students  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  education.il  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States.  Tliis  concern 
is  shared  within  the  University  of  Iowa  be- 
cause evidence  shows  that  some  of  the  drugs 
represent  health  hazards  and  because  the  use 
or  po-ssession  of  the  first  two  is  unlawful.  The 
others  should  be  used  only  under  current 
medical  supervision. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  the  University  can- 
not condone  the  use  by  students  of"  drugs 
which  are  illegal  and  which  may  involve  sub- 
stantial physiological  or  psychological 
hazards  or  lead  to  interference  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  others.  As  an  educa- 
tional institution  the  University  endeavors 
to  protect  and  assist  students  by  providing 
reliable  information  about  the  hazards.  Such 
information  is  available  through  Student 
Health  and  the  University  Counseling  Serv- 
ice. Any  discussions  bet\^-een  individuals  and 
the  professional  staffs  in  these  offices  are 
treated  as  confidential  medical  inlormatlon. 
Groups  may  enlist  the  assistance  of  the  staff 
as  speakers  or  discussion  leaders  and,  of 
course,  may  utilize  outside  speakers  and 
other  sources  at  their  owii  discretion. 
Disciplinary  action 

The  use  of  marijuana.  LSD,  hallucinogens, 
or  other  dangerous  drugs  will  not  of  itself 
be  regarded  as  an  act  calling  for  disciplinary 
action.  However,  students  who  violate  other 
sections  of  the  Code  of  Student  Life  while 


under  the  influence  of  these  drugs  will  be 
subject  to  disciplinary  action  on  the  basis  of 
their  offenses. 

Hallucinogens  are  especially  dangerous 
when  administered  to  anyone  without  his 
knowledge.  Any  student  administering  mari- 
juana. LSD.  or  any  other  hallucinogen  or 
similar  drug  to  any  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity ccjmmunity  without  the  latter's  knowl- 
edge, or  knowingly  permitting  others  to  do 
so,  will  be  subject  to  disciplinary  action  up 
to  and  including  expulsion  This  regulation 
is  intended  for  the  protection  of  innocent 
students  and  clearly  involves  a  separable 
University  interest.  Consequently,  it  will  be 
enforced  independently  of  any  criminal 
prosecution. 

University  property  is  not  to  be  used  for 
the  unlawful  manufacture,  processing,  or 
sale  of  marijuana.  LSD.  hallucinogens,  or 
other  dangerous  drugs.  Violators  are  subject 
to  disciplinary  action  up  to  and  including 
expulsion  and.  In  addition,  may  be  reported 
to  appropriate  civil  authorities. " 

STfDENT    BILL     OF    RIGHTS 

It  IS  the  jMlicy  of  The  University  of  Iowa 
that  each  student  shall  be  guaranteed  the 
following  rights  and  freedoms:  enumeration 
of  these  rights  or  registration  at  the  Uni- 
versity shall  in  no  manner  be  construed  to 
nullify  e;T  limit  any  other  constitutional  or 
legal  rights  or  freedoms  ))o.sse.ssed  by  stu- 
dents as  citizens  or  resident.s  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  of  Iov?,'a: 

1-  The  right  to  participate  freely  in  Uni- 
versity sponsored  services  and  activities  with- 
out discrimination  based  on  the  student's 
race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

2.  The  right  to  obtain  a  clear  statement 
of  his  basic  rights,  oblleations.  and  responsi- 
bilities concerning  both  academic  and  non- 
academic  student  conduct 

3.  ■nie  right  to  be  evaluated  in  the  class- 
room solely  on  the  basis  of  academic  acliieve- 
ment  and  fulfillment  of  educational  require- 
ments with  freedom  of  expression  protected 
.tnd  respected. 

4.  Tlie  right  to  organize  and  join  a,ssocia- 
tlons  in  order  lo  promote  common  interests. 

5.  (Affiliation  with  recognized  student  or- 
ganizations. )  ' 

6.  The  right  of  protection  from  the  main- 
tenance by  the  University  of  records  reflect- 
ing the  .student's  beliefs  or  his  political  ac- 
tivities .md  associations  except  for  counsel- 
ing records,  health  records,  and  records  of 
disciplinary  proceedings,  and  the  right  of 
protection  from  the  release  to  persons  out- 
side the  University  community  of  such  rec- 
ords as  well  as  academic  and  disciplinary 
records  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
stvident  or  a  court  order 

7.  The  right  to  petition  for  changes  In 
either  academic  or  non-academic  regulations, 
procedures,  or  practices 

8.  The  right  to  be  represented  bv  a  demo- 
cratic student  government 

9.  The  right  to  have  clearlv  defined  means 
to  participate  in  the  formiilation  and  ap- 
plication of  institutional  policy  affecting 
both  academic  and  nonacademic  student  af- 
fairs. The  student's  participation  shall  in- 
clude his  right  to  gain  access  to  information, 
to  express  his  views,  and  to  have  these  views 
considered. 

10.  Tlie  right  of  protection  from  the  place- 
ment of  non-University  financial  obligations 
on  the  student's  University  account  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  student, 

11.  (Unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.)' 

12.  The  right  to  be  free  from  disciplinary 
action  by  the  University  for  misconduct 
except  under  reasonable  rules  which  have  as 
their  subst^tive  basis  the  protection  of  some 
clear  and  distinct  interest  of  the  University 
as  an  academic  Institution, 


'  Statements  en  these  subjects  have  been 
under  consideration  hut  are  not  In  final  form 
at  this  time.  Dlscusslonc  will  be  continued 
by  the  relevant  groups  during  the  academic 
year. 
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13  The  right  to  due  pr-pcess  in  a.ny  action 
brought  or  taken  by  the  University  agHirut 
the  student  which  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
f>«<:tetl  to  aflect  the  student's  status  with 
the  University  or  any  of  Its  constituent  parts 
or  agencies 

14  ( Unaltered  status  while  disciplinary 
proc««<llngs  pending  )   ' 

15  The  right  to  protection  from  ex  po«t 
fkcto  regulations 

JlOIt'IAL    STRUCTURE    TO    HANDLE    STtJDENT 
NON-ACAOrMIC    MISCONDUCT 

The  violation  of  student  non-academic 
responsibilities  as  set  forth  in  The  University 
of  Iowa  Code  of  Student  Life  will  be  adjvidl- 
cated  by  three  different  types  of  judicial 
agencies 

I  A)    The  Committee  on  Student  Conduct 
I  B  I    The  OfBf  e  of  St  udent  Affairs 
iCi    Various  student   conduct  committees 
and  other  non -academic  boards 

.4  Cornrnittfi'  on  Ktudent  conduct 
1  Jurisdiction 
The  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  will 
have  jurisdiction  over  cases  referred  to  It  by 
various  campvis  disciplinary  agencies  It  will 
hear  all  cases  Involving  possible  suspension 
or  dismissal  of  the  student  from  The  Univer- 
sity of- h>wa  for  discipUnarv  reasons  All  ap- 
peals i>f-Rct:o:;.s  t.iKen  by  the  Offlce  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  1  other  than  traffic  court  cases) 
will  result  in  a  hearlni;  before  this  com- 
mittee The  Committee  will  als<:>  review  ap- 
peals from  lower  court  decisions  and  from 
Office  of  Student  Aff.urs  decisions  involving 
traffic  court  cases  Such  a  review  may  or  may 
not  result  in  a  new  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Conduct.  The  student 
party  making  an  appeal  to  the  Committee  on 
Student  Conduct  must  file  a  written  state- 
ment of  appeal  with  the  Chairman  This 
statement  must  be  ftled  no  later  than  one 
week  after  the  action  under  appeal  has  been 
taken  Such  written  appeals  will  be  read  by 
the  seven  member  board  usee  A4C).  and 
they  must  receive  an  a.'firmatlve  vote  by  three 
of  the  members  before  a  new  hearing  Is 
granted 

2  Jurisdiction  and  procedures  regarding 
organizations 
Original  jurisdiction  of  disciplinary  cases 
involving  recognized  student  organizations 
shall  lie  *lth  the  appropriate  court  govern- 
ing the  organization  or  In  fases  where  no 
such  court  exists,  with  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  Decisions  by  those  bodies  may  be 
appealed  to  the  Committee  on  Student  Con- 
duct Alleged  violations  of  a  nature  serious 
enough  to  result  In  the  possible  withdrawal 
of  recognition  of  the  organization  or  the  cur- 
tailment of  activities  eaaentlal  to  the  organi- 
zation s  continued  well  being  i  such  aa  the 
right  to  recruit  new  members  shall  be  re- 
ferred by  the  lower  bodies  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Student  Conduct 

Pive  votes  shall  be  required  to  withdraw 
recogniuon  of  an  organization  or  to  curtail 
the  performance  of  Its  essential  activities. 
Those  persons  recognized  as  the  accountable 
student  officers  of  the  organization  i  and  their 
counsel!  shall  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Student  Conduct  to  hear  the  charges  and 
present  the  organization  s  defense  Hereafter, 
in  applying  the  reading  jf  this  document  to 
organizations  the  term  organization'  'ac- 
countable student  officers'  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  student  "  with  no  basic  changes  in 
meaning  or  procedures. 

3  Appeals 
Students  who  are  parties  to  a  case  may 
appeal  from  the  Committee  on  Student  Con- 
duct to  the  President  of  the  University  Such 
appeals  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
In  writing  within  72  hours  after  receipt  of 
the  decision  being  appealed 

4    Membership 
a  I    The   Committee   on   Student  Conduct 
will  consist  c)f  eleven  members   six  of  whom 
shall   be   nominated   by   the  Pacuity   Senate 


and  five  of  whom  shall  t)e  nomlnat«d  by  the 
Student  .Senate  for  appointment  by  the  Pres- 
ident 

b-  T)ie  Chairman  shaii  be  appointed  bv 
the  President  The  Chairman  shall  have  vot- 
ing rights  and  shall  have  served  on  the  com- 
mittee at  least  one  year  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chairman  The  term  of  chairman- 
ship shall  be  one  year 

ici  Sitting  on  each  case  will  be  a  seven 
(7)  member  board  consisting  of  at  least  three 
(3)  faculty  members  (Including  chairman) 
and  three  i3)  sturtents.selected  by  the  Chair- 
man from  among  the  committee  members 

id  I  Both  sexes  mus'  be  r>'preserited  on  the 
board  at  eech  hearing 

le)  Terms  of  committee  members  will  or- 
dinarily be  for  two  years  with  staggering 
terms  to  allow  for  continuity 

fi  Prored  u  re 
Cases  'o  t>e  heard  by  the  Committee  on 
Student  Conduct  will  usuallv  be  brought  to 
it\e  committee  bv  the  OfTlre  of  Student  Af- 
fairs A  member  of  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  win  have  the  respon.sibllltv  for  pre- 
paring the  complaint  against  the  student  at 
the  committee  hearing  In  cases  involving 
appeals  of  action  taken  by  various  conduct 
committees,  the  committee  concerned  vi-lll 
have  the  respon.'-.lblllf v  of  presenting  charges 
and  evidence  against  the  student  Such  a 
presentation  by  a  committee  will  be  con- 
ducted m  consultation  with  'he  member  of 
the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  familiar  with 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct  procedtires. 
The  student  mav  also  I'oii.sult  with  the  Offlce 
of  Student  Atfnlrs  before  his  hearing  The 
following  regula'lons  will  govern  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Student 
Conduct 

a)  Hearings  The  Committee  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  hearing  shall  be  closed 
or  open  to  the  public  The  student  may  re- 
quest an  open  hearing  but  the  Committee 
shall  decide  Only  those  persons  directly  in- 
volved with  a  ca.se  mav  attend  a  closed  hear- 
ing the  C.immlttee  on  Student  Conduct  the 
student  or  organization  whose  case  Is  being 
heard  the  person  or  persons  presenting  *he 
charges  and  witnesses  during  'heir  testi- 
mony Hearings  shall  he  Informal  in  nature 
and  designed  to  place  the  student  as  much 
at  ease  as  possible  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion and  understanding  Cases  of  original 
lurlsdlcMon  or  appeal  shall  be  decided  bv  a 
simple  majorltv  H  votes)  .A  separate  vote 
will  t»e  taken  to  determine  sanctions  If  the 
student  has  been  found  In  violation  Action 
to  suspend  or  dismiss  a  student  requires  five 
votes 

bi  Record  of  Proceedings  A  record  of  all 
hearings  will  be  matle  on  a  tape  recorder. 
and  the  chairman  will  provide  a  secretarv  to 
keep  a  written  digest  of  the  proceedings 
Both  records  will  be  kept  by  the  chairnnan 
in  a  locked  tile  Tapes  of  cases  resulting  in 
penalties  such  as  --uspenslon  or  dismissal 
shall  be  kept  on  tile  for  two  years  all  other 
tapes  shall  be  kept  for  six  months  After  the 
.ipproprlate  ume  has  elapsed  the  content  of 
the  tapes  win  be  erased  and  the  tapee 
re-used  The  written  record  shall  be  de- 
stroyed upon  student  s  graduation  or  after 
fovir  vears  Only  those  persons  directly  in- 
volved with  a  case  may  have  access  to  the 
records  pertaining  thereto  the  Committee 
on  Student  Conduct,  the  student  or  organi- 
zation (ajid  counsel)  whose  case  Is  being 
heard,  and  the  person  or  persons  presenting 
the  charges 

ici  Notice  of  Hearing  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Student  Condvict  or  his 
agent  shall  give  the  student  written  notice 
of  the  specific  charges  against  him.  the  per- 
son or  i>ersons  making  the  charges,  a  list  of 
the  eleven  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Student  Conduct  and  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing  .'f  his  case  Such  notification 
shall  be  made  at  least  hve  (5i  days  before 
the  hearing 

idi  Challenge  Within  twenty-four  hours 
following  the  receipt  of  notice,  the  student 


may  challenge  the  right  of  any  member  f 
the  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  whom 
he  feels  might  be  prejudicial  to  his  case  tj 
take  part  ;n  the  hearing  The  challenge  sha'l 
be  submitted  to  the  chairman  whose  re- 
sponsibility It  shall  be  to  examine  the  res- 
sons  for  the  challenge  and  accept  or  rejec; 
It 

ie>  Ap[>earance  Before  the  Committee-  Tlie 
student  Biav  elect  to  appear  before  tlie 
Committee  ;n  person  to  present  his  defen.se. 
or  he  may  elect  not  to  appear  Should  he 
elect  not  to  appear,  the  hearing  shall  i;e 
held  in  his  absence. 

if  I  Counsel  The  student  appearing  befcire 
the  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  may  he 
assl.'ted  by  an  advLser  of  his  choice  at  the 
hearing 

ig)  Testimony  The  student  will  have  ilie 
opportunity  to  hear  and  refute  all  testimony 
against  him  Where  witnesses  present  e' ;- 
dence  against  him.  he  will  ha\e  the  opp..-- 
tunlty  to  hear  and  question  these  adverse 
witnesses  Where  the  evidence  :s  presented 
In  writing,  he  will  have  the  right  to  see  a;:r| 
refute  such  written  testimony  The  studt:.' 
may  present  any  evidence  In  h:s  own  beha:r 
mav  reply  to  charges  in  his  own  words,  a?,  i 
mav  present  witnesses  \n  his  own  behalf 

ihi  Proof  The  burden  of  proof  will  rr  • 
upon  those  bringing  the  charge  and  all  ina'- 
ters  upon  which  the  decision  is  based  mv^t 
be  introduced  as  evidence  during  ijie  hear- 
ing Formal  rules  of  evidence  will  not  be  :■  :- 
lowed,  however.  Improperly  acquired  c-  - 
dence  shall  not  be  considered 

111  Student  Status:  Tlie  student's  states 
at  the  University  will  not  be  altered  pe;  ■- 
ing  final  disciplinary  action  on  the  chari'- 
His  right  to  be  present  on  the  campus  aiici 
to  attend  classes  will  not  be  .suspended  ex- 
cept for  reasons  relating  to  the  well  being  ..j 
himself,  other  members  of  the  Unlversitv 
community,  or  University  property 

ij)  Notification  of  Decision:  The  declskii 
of  the  Committee  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
student  as  soon  as  possible  following  the 
hearing,  and  confirmed  in  writing  within  24 
hours  of  the  hearing.  When  a  decision  re- 
sults in  a  change  In  the  student's  Univer- 
sity status  copies  of  the  letter  of  notifica- 
tion of  decision  will  go  to  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents the  college  of  student  registration,  the 
Registrar,  and.  In  the  case  of  umnarried 
students  who  have  not  reached  their  ii.a- 
Jorlty.  to  their  parent  or  guardian  Dlsclosv;re 
of  decisions  made  by  the  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Conduct  shall  not  be  made  except  at 
the  request  of  the  student.  However,  If  the 
offense  with  which  he  Is  charged  Is  a  pricr 
matter  lif  public  record  the  decision  may  be 
made  public 

B  Office  ol  student  affairs 

1.  Jurisdiction 

The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  has  original 
Jtirisdlction  in  cases  referred  to  It  by  .i 
variety  of  agencies  both  on  and  off  the  cam- 
pus In  addition.  It  can  act  with  original 
Jurisdiction  on  cases  referred  to  It  by  various 
conduct  committees.  Various  sanctions  mav 
be  imposed  by  this  office  including  that  of 
disciplinary  probation.  All  cases  comlnc  to 
the  attention  of  the  Office  of  Student  Af- 
fairs in  which  suspension  or  dismissal  from 
the  University  would  be  a  likely  sanction 
must  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Conduct 

2  Case  Referral 
Cases  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  O.lice 
of  Stvident    Affairs   may   be  referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct 

3  App>eals 
.Students  who  are  parties  to  the  case  may 
appeal    disciplinary    decisions    made   by   the 
Office  of  Student   Affairs   to  the  Committee 
on  Student  Conduct 

4  Disciplinary  Counseling 
The   Office  of   Student  Affairs   will   be   re- 
sponsible   for    the    disciplinary    counseling 
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which  fi\\\  take  place  both  In  regard  to  stu- 
dents referred  to  It  from  various  agencies 
and  also  for  students  who  have  received  hear- 
ings and  received  various  sanctions  from  the 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct.  In  addition, 
students  may  be  referred  by  lower  student 
committees  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs 
for  disciplinary  counseling. 

C.  Student  conduct  committees 
1.  Jurisdiction 

Student  courts  will  be  set  up  In  most  types 
of  residence  units  and  these  courts  will  have 
Jurisdiction  over  members  of  their  resident 
units,  except  In  those  cases  serious  enough 
to  result  In  possible  probation,  suspension, 
or  dismissal. 

2.  Case  Referral 

Cases  may  be  referred  from  these  commit- 
tees to  either  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  or 
to  the  Committee  on  Student  Conduct. 
When  cases  are  referred  from  these  com- 
mltees  to  the  Committee  on  Student  Con- 
duct, this  referral  may  take  plEice  In  consul- 
t-itlon  with  a  member  of  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

3.  Appeals 

.Students  who  are  a  party  to  the  case  and 
.ippeallng  the  actions  of  conduct  committees 
at  this  level  will  appeal  their  cases  directly 
to  the  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  a8 
specified  In  Section  A. I. 

4.  Membership 

.Membership  on  conduct  committees  at 
tins  level  will  be  determined  by  the  unit 
concerned. 

5.  Procedures 

Hearing  procedures  will  be  determined  by 
the  various  conduct  committees  and  by  the 
up.lt  concerned.  Such  procediu-ee  should  be 
consistent  with  the  basic  requirements  of 
ti  le  process:  The  burden  of  proof  shall  rest 
upon  those  bringing  the  charges;  the  st^u- 
dent  shall  have  the  right  to  call  witnesses 
t  >  testify  In  his  behalf;  the  student  shall 
be  permitted  to  question  adverse  evidence; 
.'.r.d  the  student  may  be  assisted  by  an' 
advisor. 

D.  AmcTidments 

.\ny  person  or  group  proposing  amend- 
ments to  this  document  must  submit  such 
amendments  to  the  Student  Senate  and  the 
FactUty  Council  for  recommendation.  Such 
proposed  amendments  must  be  recom- 
ir,ended  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  both 
bxlles  before  being  submitted  to  the  Unl- 
vprsity  President  for  final  approval. 

ACADEMIC     MISCONDUCT 

.^s  Stated  in  Section  1  of  the  Code  of  Stu- 
dent Life  general  conduct  regulations,  viola- 
tion of  the  regulations  for  academic  mis- 
behavior is  ordinarily  handled  within  the  de- 
partment or  College  concerned.  The  follow- 
Ir.?  procedure  applies  specifically  to  the  Col- 
leges of  Liberal  Arts,  Education,  and  Nursing, 
aiid  Is  generally  representative  of  procedures 
In  the  other  undergraduate  Colleges.  Stu- 
dents In  other  Colleges  who  wish  more  spe- 
cific Information  should  Inquire  at  the  office 
o:  their  respective  dean. 

2.  Reporting  of  plagiarism  and  cheating 
■Ml  cases  of  plagiarism  and  cheating  In  the 
CL>ll?ge  of  Liberal  Arts  shall  be  reported  for 
aftloa  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
If  ite  through  departmental  channels  with  a 
statement  of  the  necessary  facts.  The  depart- 
hient  and  the  Instructor  concerned  may  also 
ftiomlt  recommendations  In  each  case  for 
appropriate  disciplinary  action. 

2.  DiscipliTiary  action 

a.  By  the  Instructor:  The  Individual  In- 
aructor  may  reduce  the  student's  grade.  In- 
cluding the  assignment  of  the  grade  of  "F" 
ih  tho  course.  A  report  of  this  action  should 
always  be  sent  to  the  Dean's  Office. 

b  By  the  Dean:  The  Dean  of  the  College. 
or  a  student-faculty  conunlttee  appointed 
by  him.  may  Impose  the  following  or  other 
penalties  as  the  offense  may  warrant:  dls- 
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clpUnary  probation,  assessment  of  additional 
hours  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  susp>ension 
from  the  College  or  recommendation  of  ex- 
pulsion from  the  University  by  the  President. 
3.  Referral  to  university  committee  on 
student  cOTiduct 

a.  By  the  Dean:  In  the  cases  of  flagrant 
or  repeated  offenses  or  for  other  reasons 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, he  may,  at  his  option,  refer  the  case 
and  records  to  the  Student  Conduct  Com- 
mittee of  the  University  for  appropriate 
action. 

b.  By  the  Student:  If  the  student  feels 
that  the  penalty  Imposed  by  the  Dean  Is  un- 
just, the  student  may  appeal  to  the  Univer- 
sity Committee  on  Student  Conduct  by  filing 
a  written  request  to  this  effect  with  the 
Dean  of  Students. 

4.  Record  of  disciplinary  action 

The  Dean's  Office  shall  maintain  a  record 
of  disciplinary  cases  and  dlspxDsltlon  thereof, 
and  shall  notify  such  other  agencies  of  the 
University  as  are  concerned  with  action  taken 
In  the  case.  The  Dean  shall  determine 
whether  or  not  the  disciplinary  penalty  Im- 
posed Is  to  be  recorded  by  the  Registrar 
upon  the  student's  transcript  of  college 
courses.  The  student  Involved  shall  be  In- 
formed that  a  record  Is  being  kept  of  the  of- 
fense. 

Graduate  College:  Questions  of  academic 
dishonesty  arising  within  the  Graduate  Col- 
lege are  treated  on  an  Individual  basis.  Gen- 
erally, the  questions  are  handled  at  the  de- 
partmental level.  If  a  departmental  deci- 
sion Is  appealed,  the  Dean  may  appoint  an 
appeals  committee  of  faculty  and  students 
from  a  slate  of  nominees  prepared  by  the 
Graduate  Council  and  the  Graduate  Student 
Senate,  to  recommend  an  appropriate  course 
of  action. 

Joint  Statement  on  Rights  and  Freedoms 
OP  Stttdents 
The  Joint  Statement  on  Rights  and  Free- 
doms of  Students  was  drafted  as  a  cooperative 
project  among  national  educational  asso- 
ciations representing  faculty  members,  stu- 
dents, and  administrators.  This  effort  began 
In  the  fall  of  1966,  and  various  Interim  drafts 
were  published  In  educational  Journals  and 
discussed  by  relevant  groups  from  time  to 
time.  The  University  of  Iowa  recognized  the 
value  of  this  effort  at  an  early  date  and  ap- 
proved the  underlying  principles  before  the 
final  draft  was  ratified  by  the  participating 
organizations  In  the  fall  of  1967.  'While  the 
specific  rules  and  procedures  which  govern 
the  University,  e.g..  the  Code  of  Student  Life, 
the  disciplinary  procedures,  and  the  Student 
Bin  of  Rights,  are  controlling,  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  make  them  consistent  with 
the  Joint  Statement.  Inconsistencies  among 
the  specific  rules  and  procedures  are  to  be 
resolved  In  light  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples enunciated  In  the  Joint  Statement. 
The  text  of  the  Joint  Statement  reads  as 
follows: 

Preamble 

Academic  institutions  exist  for  the  trans- 
mission of  knowledge,  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
the  development  of  students,  and  the  genera! 
well-being  of  society.  Free  Inquiry  and  free 
expression  are  indispensable  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  goals.  As  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community,  students  should  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  the  capacity  for  critical 
Judgment  and  to  engage  in  a  sustained  and 
Independent  search  for  truth.  Institutional 
procedures  for  achie'vlng  these  purposes  may 
vary  from  campus  to  camptis,  but  the  mini- 
mal standards  of  academic  freedom  of  stu- 
dents outlined  below  are  essential  to  any 
community  of  scholars. 

Freedom  to  teach  and  freedom  to  learn  are 
Inseparable  facets  of  academic  freedom.  The 
freedom  to  learn  depends  upon  appropriate 
opportunities  and  conditions  In  the  class- 
room, on  the  campus,  and  in  the  larger  com- 


munity. Students  should  exercise  their  free- 
dom with  resjwnfiiblllty. 

The  responsibility  to  secure  and  to  respect 
general  conditions  conducive  to  the  freedom 
to  learn  is  shared  by  all  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community.  Each  college  and  univer- 
sity has  a  duty  to  develop  policies  and  proce- 
dures which  provide  and  safeguard  this  free- 
dom. Such  policies  and  procedures  should  be 
developed  at  each  institution  within  the 
framework  of  general  standards  and  -with  the 
broadest  possible  j>artlclpatlon  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  statement  is  to  enumerate  the 
essential  provisions  for  student  freedom  to 
learn, 

/.  Freedom  of  access  to  higher  education 
The  admissions  policies  of  each  college  and 
university  are  a  matter  of  institutional  choice 
provided  that  each  college  and  university 
makes  clear  the  characteristics  and  exp>ecta- 
tlona  of  students  which  it  considers  relevant 
to  success  in  the  Institution's  program.  'While 
church-related  institutions  may  give  ad- 
mission preference  to  students  of  their  own 
persuasion,  such  a  preference  should  be  clear- 
ly and  publicly  stated.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  a  student  be  barred  from  ad- 
mission to  a  particular  institution  on  the 
basis  of  race.  Thus,  within  the  limits  of  Its 
facilities,  each  college  and  university  should 
be  open  to  all  students  who  are  qualified  ac- 
cording to  its  admission  standards.  The  fa- 
cilities and  services  of  a  college  should  be 
open  to  all  of  its  enrolled  students,  and  insti- 
tutions should  use  their  influence  to  secure 
equal  access  for  all  students  to  public  fa- 
cilities In  the  local  community. 

//.  In  the  classroom 
The  professor  in  the  classroom  and  in  con- 
ference should  encourage  free  discussion,  in- 
quiry, and  expression  Student  performance 
should  be  evaluated  solely  on  an  academic 
basis,  not  on  opinions  or  conduct  In  matters 
unrelated  to  academic  standards. 

A  Protection  of  Freedom  of  Expression 
Students  should  be  free  to  take  reasoned 
exception  to  the  data  or  views  offered  In  any 
course  of  study  and  to  reserve  Judgment 
about  matters  of  opinion,  but  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  learning  the  content  of  any 
course  of  study  for  which  they  are  enrolled. 

B.  Protection  against  Improper  Academic 
Evaluation 

Students  should  have  protection  through 
orderly  procedures  against  prejudiced  or 
capricious  academic  evaluation.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  responsible  for  maintaining 
standards  of  academic  performance  estab- 
lished for  each  course  in  which  they  are 
enrolled. 

C   F>rotectlon  against  Improper  Disclosure 

Information  about  student  views,  beliefs, 
and  political  associations  which  professors 
acquire  In  the  course  of  their  work  as  in- 
structors, advisers,  and  counselors  should  be 
considered  confldentlal.  Protection  against 
Improper  disclosure  is  a  serious  professional 
obligation.  Judgments  of  ability  and  charac- 
ter may  be  provided  under  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, normally  with  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  student. 

///.  Student  records 

Institutions  should  have  a  carefully  con- 
sidered policy  as  to  the  information  which 
should  be  part  of  a  student's  permanent 
educational  record  and  as  to  the  conditions 
of  its  disclosure.  To  minimize  the  risk  of 
improper  disclosure,  academic  and  discipli- 
nary records  should  be  separate,  and  the 
conditions  of  access  to  each  should  be  set 
forth  in  an  explicit  policy  statement.  Tran- 
scripts of  academic  records  should  contain 
only  Information  about  academic  status.  In- 
formation from  disciplinary  or  counseling 
files  should  not  be  available  to  unauthorized 
persons  on  campus,  or  to  any  person  off 
campus  twlthout  the  express  consent  of  the 
student  Involved  except  under  legal  compul- 
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si'in  or  m  cases  where  the  safety  "f 
<>r  propt-rty  Is  Involved  No  records  slMmM  be 
kept  which  reflect  the  political  activities  or 
t)eliefs  of  students  Provisions  should  also  be 
made  for  periodic  routine  destruction  of  non- 
current  disciplinary  records  Administrative 
staff  and  faculty  members  should  respect 
confidential  information  at)out  students 
Which  they  acquire  In  the  course  of  their 
work 

IV    Student  affairs 
In  student  affairs,  cerr.ain  standards  must 
be  maintained  if  the  freedom  of  students  is 
to  be  preserved 

A  Freedom  of  Association 
Students  bring  to  the  campus  a  variety  of 
in-eres's  previously  acquired  and  develop 
many  new  interests  as  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community  They  should  be  free  to  or- 
ganize and  join  a&socutions  to  promote  their 
common  interests 

1  The  membership,  policies  ,^nd  actions 
i-if  a  student  organization  usually  will  be  de- 
termined by  vi.te  of  only  those  persons  who 
hold  brna  fide  membership  in  the  college  or 
university  community 

2  AfUllatlon  with  an  extrtmural  organiza- 
tion should  not  of  itself  disqualify  a  student 
organizauon  from  institutional  recognition 

».  If  c«mpui  advisers  are  required,  each 
organization  should  be  free  to  choose  its  own 
adviser  .ind  institutional  recognition  should 
not  be  withheld  or  withdrawn  solely  because 
of  the  inability  of  a  student  organization  to 
secure  in  adviser  Campus  advisers  may  ad- 
vise organizations  in  the  exercise  of  responsi- 
bility but  they  should  not  have  the  authori- 
ty to  control  the  policy  of  such  organizations 

4  Student  organizations  may  be  required 
to  submit  a  statement  of  purpose,  criteria  for 
membership  rules  of  procedures,  and  a  cur- 
rent list  of  officers  They  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  membership  list  aa  a  con- 
dition oi  institutional  recognition 

5  Campus  organizations,  including  those 
affiliated  with  an  extramural  organization 
should  be  open  to  all  students  without  re- 
spect u,  race  creed,  or  national  origin  ex- 
cept tor  religious  qualifications  which  may 
be  required  ty  orgnnlzationi  whose  aims  are 
primarily  sectarian 

B  Freedom  of  Inquiry  and  Expression 
1  Students  and  student  organizations 
should  be  free  to  examine  and  discuss  all 
questions  of  interest  to  them,  and  to  express 
opinions  publicly  and  privately  Thev  should 
always  be  free  to  support  causes  by  orderly 
meam,  which  do  not  disrupt  the  regular  and 
essen'ial  operation  of  the  institution  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
academic  and  the  larger  community  that  In 
their  public  expressions  or  demonstrations 
students  or  student  organizations  speak  only 
for  themselves 

2  Students  should  be  allowed  ro  invite 
and  to  hear  any  person  of  their  own  choosing 
Those  routine  procedures  required  bv  an  in- 
stitution before  a  quest  speaker  is  invited 
to  appear  on  campus  should  be  designed  only 
to  insure  that  there  is  orderly  scheduling  of 
facilities  and  adequate  preparation  for  the 
event,  and  that  the  occasion  Is  conducted  in 
a  manner  appropriate  to  an  academic  com- 
munity The  institutional  control  of  campus 
facilities  should  not  be  used  as  a  device  of 
censorship  It  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
academic  and  larger  community  that  spon- 
sorship of  guest  speakers  does  not  necessarily 
Imply  approval  or  endorsement  of  the  views 
expressed,  either  by  the  sponsoring  group  or 
the  institution 

C  Student  Participation  In  Institutional 

Government 
A3  constituents  uf  the  academic  commu- 
nity, students  should  be  free,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  express  their  views  on 
issues  of  institutional  policy  and  on  matters 
of  general  interest  to  the  student  bodv    The 
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student  b<xly  should  have  clearly  defined 
metuis  to  participate  in  the  .'ormulatlnn  and 
application  of  institutional  policy  atTectliiK 
academic  and  student  .ilTaIrs  Tlie  role  of 
the  student  guvernment  and  both  lUs  general 
and  specihc  respcmslbllltles  should  be  made 
explicit  and  the  actions  of  the  student  gov- 
ernment within  the  areas  of  its  Jurisdiction 
should  be  reviewed  only  through  orderly  and 
prescribe<l    procedurea 

D  Student  Publlcattona 
Student  publicHtlouii  .^nd  the  student 
press  are  a  valuable  aid  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  an  atmosphere  nf  free  and  re- 
sponsible dl?t-ussloii  and  o.'  intellectual  ex- 
ploration on  the  campus  They  are  a  means 
of  bringing  student  com-erns  lo  the  atten- 
tion of  the  faculty  und  the  inntltutlonal  au- 
thorltien  and  of  forinulating  xiudent  opinion 
on  various  iskues  on  the  i-ampus  and  in  the 
world  at  large 

Whenever  p<xsaib!e  tlu'  .student  newspaper 
should  be  an  independent  corporation 
Hnanclally  and  legally  separate  from  the 
university  Where  flnanclal  and  legal  auton- 
omy is  not  jK^sible,  the  institution,  as  the 
publisher  of  the  student  publications,  may 
have  to  bear  the  legal  respoii,siblllty  lor  the 
contents  of  the  publications  In  the  delega- 
tion of  edltf>rlal  responsibility  to  students 
the  institution  mu«.t  provide  sufflolent  edi- 
torial freedom  tuxA  finuncial  autonomy  for 
the  student  puhluationa  to  maintain  their 
integrity  of  purp<«e  as  vehicles  for  free  In- 
quiry and  free  expression  in  an  academic 
community 

Institutional  authorities,  in  consultation 
with  students  and  faculty  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  provide  written  clarification  of  the 
role  of  the  student  publications,  the  stand- 
ard to  be  used  in  their  evaluaUon,  and  the 
limitations  on  external  .-ontrol  of  their  oper- 
ation At  the  .same  time  the  editorial  free- 
dom or  student  editors  and  managers  entails 
corollary  responsibilities  to  be  governed  bv 
the  canons  of  responsible  Journalism,  such 
as  the  avoidance  of  iiiiel.  indecency,  undocu- 
mented allegations,  attack.^  on  personal  in- 
tegrity, and  the  techniques  of  harassment 
and  Innuendo  As  safeguards  for  the  etlltorlal 
freedom  of  student  publications  the  follow- 
ing provtswms  are  necessary 

1  The  student  press  should  be  free  of 
censorship  and  advance  ;ipproval  of  copv, 
and  Its  editors  and  managers  should  be  free 
to  develop  their  own  editorial  policies  and 
news  coverage 

2  Editors  and  managers  of  student  publi- 
cations should  be  protected  from  arbitrary 
suspenion  and  removal  becaii.se  of  student, 
faculty,  administrative,  or  public  disapproval 
of  editorial  policy  or  content  Only  for  proper 
and  stated  causes  «huuld  edit  rs  and  man- 
agers be  subject  to  removal  and  then  by 
orderly  and  prescribed  procedures  The 
agency  responsible  for  the  appointment  of 
editors  and  managers  should  be  the  agency 
responsible  for  their  removal 

3  All  university  published  and  financed 
student  publications  should  explicitly  state 
on  the  editorial  page  that  the  opinion's  there 
expressed  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
college     university,    or   student    body 

V  Ofl-Campu.'.  Freedom  of  Students 
A  Exercise  of  Rights  of  Citizenship 
College  and  university  students  are  both 
citizens  and  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity As  citizens,  students  should  enjoy 
the  same  freedom  of  speech,  peaceful  as- 
sembly, and  right  of  petition  that  other 
citizens  enjoy  and,  as  members  of  the  aca- 
denrUc  community,  they  are  subject  to  the 
obligations  which  accrue  to  them  by  virtue 
of  this  membership  Faculty  members  and 
administrative  officials  should  insure  that 
institutional  powers  are  not  employed  tfi  in- 
hibit such  intellectual  imd  personal  develop, 
ment  of  students  as  is  often  promoted  by 
their  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship 
both  on  and  off  campus 


B  Institutional  Authority  and  Civil  Penalties 
Activities  of  students  mav  upon  occasion 
result  in  violation  of  lav*'  In  .such  cases  in- 
stitutional officials  should  be  prep.ired  to 
apprise  students  of  sources  of  legal  counsel 
and  may  offer  other  assistance  Students  who 
violate  the  law  may  incur  penalties  prf- 
scrlbed  by  civil  .luthorltles.  but  in.stltutlon.il 
authority  should  never  be  used  merely  tn 
duplicate  the  function  of  general  laws  Only 
where  the  institution's  interests  as  an  aci- 
demlc  community  are  distinct  and  clearlv 
Involved  should  the  special  authority  of  the 
institution  be  asserted  The  student  who  in- 
cidentally violates  institutional  regulations 
in  the  course  of  his  off-campus  .ictlvitv 
such  as  those  relating  to  class  ..ttendancp 
should  be  subject  to  no  greater  pen.^lty  tliHti 
would  normally  be  imposed  Institutional 
action  should  be  Independent  of  cmmunitv 
pressure 

k'/    Procedural  standards  in  duciplitian, 
proreedings 

In  developing  respon.sible  student  conduct 
disciplinary  proceedings  play  a  role  substai- 
tlally  secondary  to  example,  counseling 
guidance,  and  admonition.  At  the  same  time 
educational  institutions  have  ,i  dutv  and  the 
corollary  dlsclplln.iry  power  to  protect  their 
educational  purpose  through  the  setting  .f 
standards  of  scholarship  and  conduct  for  the 
students  who  .tttend  them  and  through  the 
regulation  oi  the  use  of  Institutional  facili- 
ties In  the  exceptional  circumstances  when 
the  preferred  means  fall  to  re.solve  problems 
of  student  conduct,  proper  procedural  sale- 
guards  should  be  observed  lo  protect  the  stu- 
dent  from  the  unfair  Imposition  of  serious 
penalties 

The  .idmlnlstratlon  of  discipline  should 
guarantee  procedural  fairness  to  an  iiccused 
student  Practices  In  disciplinary  cases  mav 
vary  In  lormallty  with  the  gravity  of  the  of- 
fense and  the  sanctions  which  may  be  ap- 
plied. They  should  also  take  into  "account 
the  presence  or  absence  of  ,,n  honor  code 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  In.stitutlonal 
officials  have  direct  acquaintance  with  stu- 
dent life,  in  general,  and  with  the  involved 
student  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  n 
pitrtlcular  The  jurisdictions  ot  faculty  or 
student  Judicial  bodies,  the  di.sciplinary  re- 
-sponslbllltles  of  institutional  officials  and  the 
regular  disciplinary  procedures,  including  -he 
student's  right  to  appeal  a  decision,  should 
be  clearly  formulated  and  communicated  In 
advance  Minor  penalties  mav  he  ....s.sessed  in- 
formally under  prescribed  procedures. 

In  all  situations,  prtKrediiral  Jalr  play  re- 
quires that  the  student  be  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  charges  against  him.  that  he 
be  given  a  lair  opportunity  to  refute  them, 
that  the  in.stltutlon  not  be  arbitrary  in  its 
actions,  and  that  there  be  provision  for  ap- 
peal of  a  decision  The  following  are  recom- 
mended as  proper  safeguards  m  such  pro- 
ceedings when  there  are  no  honor  codes  of- 
fenng  comparable  guarantees 

A  Standards  of  Conduct  Expected  of 
Students 
The  institution  has  an  obligation  to  clar- 
ify those  standards  of  behavior  whicn  it  con- 
siders essential  to  its  edticational  niissioa 
and  its  community  life  These  peneral  be- 
havioral expectations  and  the  resultiviu  spe- 
clt'.c  regulations  .should  represent  a  reason- 
able regulation  of  student  conduct  but  the 
student  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
Imposed  limitations  that  have  no  direct  rele- 
vance to  his  education  Offen-ses  should  be 
as  clearly  detlned  as  possible  .tnd  interpreted 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned principles  of  relevancy  and  rea.son- 
ableness  Disciplinary  proceedings  should  be 
Instituted  only  for  vlolatiotLs  of  standards  of 
conduct  formulated  with  significant  .student 
participation  ,ind  published  in  advance 
through  such  means  as  a  student  handbook 
or  a  generally  available  body  of  Institutional 
regulations 
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B.   Investigation  of   Student  Conduct 

1  f:xcept  under  extreme  emergency  cir- 
cumstances, premises  occupied  by  students 
and  the  i)ertt>nal  ix>ssessions  of  students 
should  not  be  searched  unless  appropriate 
authorization  lias  been  obtained  For  prem- 
ises such  as  residence  halls  controlled  by  the 
institution,  an  appropriate  and  responsible 
authority  should  be  designated  to  whom  ap- 
plication should  be  made  before  a  search  Is 
conducted  The  application  should  specify 
the  reasons  lor  the  search  and  the  objects 
or  information  sought  The  student  should 
be  present,  if  iK)6Sible.  during  the  search.  For 
premises  not  controlled  by  the  Institution, 
the  ordinary  requirements  for  lawful  search 
should  be  followed 

2  Students  detected  or  arrested  In  the 
course  of  serious  violations  of  Institutional 
rcgrulatjons,  or  infractions  of  ordinary  law, 
should  be  iaft)rmed  of  their  rights.  No  form 
of  hara.ssrnent  ,shou!d  be  used  by  Institu- 
tional representatives  to  coerce  admissions 
of  guilt  or  information  about  conduct  of 
other  siisi>ected  persons 

C    Stiitus  of  .Student   Pending  Pinal  Action 

Pending  action  on  the  charges,  the  status 
of  .t  student  should  not  tx?  altered,  or  his 
right  to  be  present  on  the  campus  and  to 
attpi^d  cl.iises  suspended,  except  lor  reasons 
relating  to  his  physical  or  emotional  safety 
and  well-being,  or  tor  reasons  relating  to  the 
fcaiety  and  well-being  of  students,  faculty, 
.ir  university  property. 

D    He.iring  Committee  Procedures 

When  the  misconduct  may  result  in  sen- 
"us  penalties  and  if  the  student  questions 
the  fairness  of  disciplinary  action  taken 
..aainst  lilm.  he  should  Ije  granted,  on  re- 
quest, the  privilege  of  a  hearing  before  a 
regularly  coi^stltuted  hearing  committee.  The 
following  sviggested  hearing  commillee  pro- 
cedures satis!  y  the  requirements  of  proce- 
dural due  process  in  situations  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  formality, 

1.  Tlie  hearing  committee  should  include 
faculty  members  or  students,  or,  if  regularly 
included  or  requested  by  the  accused,  both 
luculty  and  student  members.  No  member 
of  the  lieaniig  conimittee  who  is  otherwise 
interested  in  the  particular  case  should  sit 
in  judgment  during  the  proceeding, 

•J.  The  student  should  be  informed,  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  discipli- 
nary action  v\'iih  sutficient  particularity,  and 
in  sufficient  time,  to  insure  opportunity  to 
iTcpare  for  the  hearing, 

;i  The  student  appearing  before  the  hear- 
ing committee  should  have  the  right  to  be 
assisted  in  his  delense  by  an  adviser  of  his 
choice. 

4  The  burden  of  proof  should  rest  upon 
the  officials  bringing  the  charge, 

5.  The  student  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  and  to  present  evidence 
Hiid  witnesses.  He  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  and  question  adverse  wit- 
nesses. In  no  case  should  the  committee  con- 
sider statements  against  him  unless  he  has 
been  advised  of  their  content  and  of  the 
names  of  those  who  made  them,  and  unless 
he  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  rebut 
';n;avorable  inferences  which  might  other- 
wise be  drawn. 

6  All  matters  upon  which  the  decision  may 
he  ba.etl  must  be  Introduced  into  evidence 
;-.i  the  proceeding  before  the  hearing  com- 
mittee The  decision  should  be  based  solely 
vipon  such  matters  Improperly  acquired  evi- 
dence should   not   be  admitted, 

7  The  decision  of  the  hearing  committee 
^hould  be  final,  subject  only  to  the  student's 
right  to  appeal  to  the  president  or  ultimately 
to  the  governing  board  of  the  Institution. 

Statement  by  Philip  G,  Hubbard,  Vice 
Provost 

.'\fter  coiviultation  with  University  staff 
members  who  are  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances of  an  incident  Wednesday  afternoon 


In  the  University  Career  Counseling  and 
Placement  Office,  I  believe  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  filing  of  charges 
against  certain  individuals  involved.  It  ap- 
pears that  not  more  than  10  or  12  persons 
were  involved,  although  some  of  them  may 
not  have  violated  University  regulations. 

Charges  of  violating  University  regulations 
will  be  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Student 
Conduct  against  students  Involved,  and 
against  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
the  organization  which  sponsored  the  ac- 
tivity. Civil  charges  will  be  brought  against 
non-students  involved  in  the  incident. 

We  expect  to  act  in  the  next  few  days, 
following  completion  of  our  investigation. 


SCHWENGEL  COMMENDS  NEXON  AD- 
MINISTRATION ON  j^IRST  YEARS 
RECORD 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  now  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  President  Nixon's  ad- 
ministration. And  what  a  great  year  it 
has  been  for  America.  President  Nixon 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  of  getting  this 
country  back  on  the  track  and  headed  to- 
ward fulfillment  of  our  historic  destiny. 
His  achievements  are  all  the  more  laud- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  his 
efforts  have  been  stalled  or  stymied  in  the 
Congress  where  his  party  is  still  a  mi- 
nority. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  Presi- 
dent's achievements  to  date: 

NEW  DIRECTION   IN   FOREIGN   POLICY 

Among  the  accomplishments  were: 

The  Nixon  doctine.  set  fortli  at  the  out- 
set of  his  round-the-world  tour,  calling 
for  a  new  kind  of  partnership  for  peax;e 
and  security. 

Agreement  with  Japan  on  the  difficult 
question  of  Okinawan  reversion. 

New  life  for  the  Western  European  al- 
liance, dramatized  by  the  President's 
visit  to  Europe. 

New  posture  toward  the  coimtries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  symbolized  by  the  visit 
to  Romania,  the  first  by  any  President  to 
a  Communist  countrj'. 

A  new  policy  for  Latin  America,  un- 
veiled in  the  first  Presidential  address 
ever  televised  live  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

A  series  of  initiatives  to  probe  the  pos- 
sibilities of  moving  toward  a  political  set 
tlement  of  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

Continued  efforts  to  end  the  tragedy 
of  starvation  in  Biafra. 

Proposals  for  reforms  in  foreign  aid 
and  trade. 

The  signing  of  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty. 

The  opening  of  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  in  Helsinki. 

A  new  policy  on  the  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons. 

A  Presidential  directive  to  implement 
significant  overseas  persormel  reduc- 
tions, to  cut  back  the  American  presence 
and  to  streamline  operations. 

NEW     DIRECTION     IN     VIETNAM 

After  years  in  which  American  Involve- 
ment has  constantly  increased,  60,000 
troops  were  withdrawn. 

Casualties  fell  to  a  3-year  low. 

The  continued  progress  In  the  Presi- 


dent's Vietnamization  program  enabled 
him  to  put  into  effect  an  orderly  time- 
table for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces. 

NEW    DIRECTION    ON    THE    DRAIT 

President  Nixon  instituted  major  re- 
form In  selective  service. 

The  first  draft  lottery  since  1942  was 
conducted. 

The  period  of  draft  vulnerability  was 
reduced  from  7  years  to  1  year. 

"5foung  men  will  now  know  at  age  19 
the  degree  of  likelihood  that  they  will  be 
drafted  and  can  plan  accordingly. 

Draft  calls  for  November  and  Decem- 
ber were  eliminated  entirely,  and  the 
January  1970  call  sharply  reduced. 

The  first  system  of  youth  advisers  to 
the  Selective  Service  System  was  in- 
augurated. 

An  intensive  review  of  the  other  major 
aspects  of  draft  policy — including  the 
deferment  question — is  now  underway. 

NEW    DIRECTION     IN    DEFENSE    POLICY 

The  Nixon  administration  conducted 
the  most  thorough  review  of  worldwide 
military  strategy  and  force  options  ever 
undertaken,  which  resulted  in: 

Presidential  approval  of  explicit  cri- 
teria for  strategic  sufficiency. 

Presidential  approval  of  explicit  budg- 
eted strategy  guidelines  for  planning  the 
defense  force  posture,  which  will  reduce 
and  stabilize  defense  spending  over  the 
next  5  years. 

Presidential  establishment  of  an  inter- 
agency Defense  Program  Review  Com- 
mittee to  insure  balanced  review  of  de- 
fense policy  and  program  issues  in  the 
lieht  of  our  overall  national  priorities. 

Initial  construction  of  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  to  protect  our  deterrent 
and  to  defend  the  American  people 
against  accidental  nuclear  attacks  or  nu- 
clear blackmail  by  third  countries. 

NEW    DIRECTION    IN    GOVERNMENT    ORG.^NIZATION 

President  Nixon  undertook  the  most 
sweeping  reform  of  government  machin- 
ery since  the  Hoover  Commission,  in- 
cluding : 

The  establishment  of  four  new  Cab- 
inet level  domestic  Councils  and  niuner- 
ous  other  new  planning  groups. 

The  re\-ival  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  other  reforms  In  foreign 
policy  machinerj'. 

The  establishment  of  common  regional 
boundaries  and  headquarters  for  the 
field  operations  of  the  major  domestic 
departments. 

A  program  for  consolidating  Federal 
grant  programs. 

A  new  OlSQce  of  Child  Development  to 
implement  the  President's  commitment 
to  Improve  the  first  5  years  of  life. 

*55^plete  reorganization  in  such  areas 
as  ipe  Manpower  Administration  and 
theOflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  most  thorough  reform  proposal 
in  history  for  the  Nation's  Post  OfBce 
system. 

NEW  DIRECTION  IN  FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL 
RELATIONS 

The  President's  "New  Federalism" 
proposals  marked  a  historic  turning 
point: 

For  the  first  tLme  In  history,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  the  sharing  of  Federal 
revenues  •with  the  States  and  localities. 
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In  another  historic  Innovation,  the 
President  proposed  that  administration 
of  manpower  traming  be  turned  over  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

NEW    OtRICTION     IN     WELr*R« 

The  President  introduced  dramatic 
new  concepts  for  helping  the  disadvan- 
taged They  include 

The  first  major  reform  in  welfare  In 
over  a  generation,  a  new  family  assist- 
ance plan  for  helping  people  move  from 
welfare  rolls  to  payrolls. 

A  new  manpower  training  program  to 
prepare  workers  for  new  lobs 

The  first  comprehensive  reform  of  un- 
employment insurance  In  the  history  of 
that  program 

The  elimination  or  reduction  of  taxes 
for  some  17  million  low-income  persons. 

The  first  Presidential  commitment  to 
put  an  end  to  hunger  in  America,  mclud- 
ing  an  expanded  food  stamp  program  and 
free  food  .stamps  for  the  very  poor. 

New  initiatives  to  provide  more  low- 
income  housing 

Strofts  efforts  to  eliminate  racial  dis- 
cnmination  in  the  )ob  market  and  new 
programs  for  .strengthening  minority 
business  enterprise 

ProposaLs  for  social  security  reforms, 
including  larger  benefits  and  a  provi- 
sion that  future  benefits  be  tied  to  the 
cost  of  living. 

yitrw     DIRECTION     ON     THE    ECONOMY 

The  President  carried  on  a  rigorous 
and  unrelentmg  fight  against  inflation: 

The  Federal  budget  was  cut  by  more 
than  $7  billion 

A  program  for  gradually  phasing  out 
the  10-percenc  surtax  was  proposed. 

A  plan  of  responsible  tax  reform  was 
laid  out.  including  substantive  proposals 
for  making  the  tax  structure  fairer. 

.NEW    DIREmcjN    AGAINST    (RIME 

The  .^idministration  asked  for  more 
money  for  crime  fighting 

More  personnel  were  assigned  to  the 
war  on  crime 

Structural  reforms  in  mme  fik'hting 
Included  new  antiracketeering  field 
offices 

New  laws  were  requested  for  combat- 
ing organized  crime  District  of  Columbia 
crime,  pornography,  and  narcotics. 

Thp  President  directed  that  reforms 
be  made  m  Federal  correctional  Institu- 
tions. 

NrW    DIRECTKiN    FOR    TR\.NSP<TRTATION 

Lon^-ran^'e  efforts  to  meet  the  trans- 
portation crisis  were  introduced,  includ- 
ini^: 

A  SIO  billion,  112-ypar  mass  transit 
program,  the  largest  ever 

A  $2  5  billion.  10-year  program  to  im- 
prove  airway    facilities   and   equipment 

An  :mmediate  increase  in  the  number 
of  air  traffic  controllers. 

A  decision  to  build  a  supersonic  trans- 
port 

The  first  comprehensive  reform  of  mer- 
chant shipping  legislation  since   1936. 

srw    DIRECTION    IN    hfa:  th    a.nd    s.ifett 

Significant,  new  steps  were  taken  to 
protect  public  health  and  safety,  includ- 
ing 

A   comprehensive   senes   of   consumer 


protection    proposals    to   safeguard    the 
•  Buyers'  Bill  of  Rights." 

Steps  to  protect  the  public  against 
pesticides  and  other  potentially  danger- 
ous materials  in  the  food  supply. 

A  strong  new  approach  to  enforcing 
occupational  .'•afety  and  health  stand- 
ards 

The  first  Presidential  message  m  his- 
tory on  the  subject  of  the  population 
explasion 

A  strong  coal  mine  safety  bill 

During  his  busy  first  year,  the  Presi- 
dent traveled  to  14  foreign  countries,  offi- 
cially received  13  heads  of  government 
or  heads  of  state  as  his  guests,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  new  foreign  policy  aimed 
at  peace  and  stability  in  the  world.  He 
sent  31  messages  to  the  Congre.ss,  pro- 
posing historic  changes  in  domestic  pol- 
icy It  was  a  year  of  substantial  progress 
toward  changing  the  Nation's  mood,  re- 
ordering Its  priorities  and  reorganizing 
Its  institutions.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  American  people — 68  percent  of 
whom  expres.sed  approval  of  the  way  the 
President  was  doing  his  job — could  look 
forward  to  the  new  decade  with  increased 
confidence  and  hope 

President  Nixon  said  last  October: 

We  intend  "o  begin  ii  decarte  of  govern- 
ment reform  such  a.s  idi.^  nation  ha.s  not 
wirnes.sed  In  half  ii  ientur\ 

Tile  record  of  his  first  year  in  office 
i;ives  solid  substance  to  this  promise, 
for  it  was  a  year  of  reform  that  set  a 
new  direction  for  America  in  t)oth  foreign 
and  domestic  policy 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr  FLOOD  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  '  H  R.  131111  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fl.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970: 

Conference   Report     H     Rept    No     Q1-781> 

The  committee  i>f  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  The 
amendments  of  the  Senate  'o  the  bill  'HR 
131!!'  "making  appropriations  for  the  r>e- 
partments  nt  Labor  and  Health.  Education 
:ind  Welfare,  and  related  .igencles  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  .SO.  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes."  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  crmference.  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  I.  2,  3,  U.  12,  18.  42.  43. 
46.  48.  55.  m.  62,  63,  64.  65.  66,  68,  70.  73. 
and  77 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment 'o  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 9,  17.  20,  21,  23.  23.  24.  40.  47.  49,  67, 
71.  79,  80.  81.  82,  and  85:  and  agree  to  the 
same 

.Amendment  numbered  8-  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  .^um  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert  '•»655.772,(X)0"':  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  10  TTiat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum   named  In  said  ameni- 
ment   Insert    "$12,336,000";    and   the  Sena'e 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  Hoii-e 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agn-e 
to  the  same  with  an  eunendment.  as  fol- 
lows;  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  .saii 
amendment  Insert  "$72,362,500";  and  'le 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Ainendment  numbered  14:  That  the  Hoii>p 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amem!- 
ment  of  the  Senile  numbered  i4.  and  aer^e 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow.'! 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$108,800,000";  and  the  Sena-e 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  .imendment.  as  foi;..v,s 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendnicr- 
in.sert  '$47,500,000":  and  the  Senate  aeree 
to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  27;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
tj  the  same  with  ,in  amendment,  :ts  follow^ 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  .said  amendment 
Insert  $190.362,500 ',  .ind  the  Senate  apree 
to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  28-  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  d.saereement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  .igr-e 
•o  the  -same  wTth  an  amendment,  .vs  follow- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  .said  amend- 
ment insert  ■$171.256, 500':  and  the  Senatj 
agree  to  the  .same 

Amendment  numbered  29  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  .i^ree 
to  the  .same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follow- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment irtsert  $30,644,500":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  30  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  aeree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendnier.t 
insert  ■$146,334,000":  and  the  Senate  apree 
to  "he  same 

.Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert  $106,978,000".  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32.  and  .icrce 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foiiows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert  $103,694,500":  and  the  Senate  .igree 
to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  33:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33.  and  igree 
to  the  .same  with  an  amendment,  as  foil'  ws 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment 
irisert  "$164,644,000";  and  the  Senate  .igree 
to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  he  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and  ,eree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foIKws 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert  $76,949,000";  and  the  Senate  .igree 
t->  the  same. 

.Amendment  numl>ered  35:  TTiat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35.  and  .leree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$24,342,500"";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
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recede  from  its  dlsagrreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$76,658,000";  and  the  Senate 
.igree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$234,470,000";  and  the  Senate 
.gree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  agree 
1 1  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
.nent  Insert  •■$11,722,000";  and  the  Senate 
.igree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
tnent  of  the  Senate  numbered  39.  and  agree 

•  ■  the  Fame  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$149,050,000";   and  the  Senate 

eree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the  House 
:ecede  from  lt.s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  .sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •■$330,876,000";  and  the  Senate 
.leree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  45:  That  the  House 
le^^ede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45.  and  agree 

•  1  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
T;i'store  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
I'lent.  amended  to  read  as  follows:  '"$30,000.- 
000  Fhall  be  for  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling and  state  administrative  services 
:  nder  title  III-A  of  said  Act  of  1958;"";  and 
t!'.e  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53:  That  the  House 
:.--ede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  53,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
insert  "•$107,500,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54:  That  the  House 
r  -ede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
::.c  lit  of  the  Senate  numbered  54.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$18,250,000'";  and  the  Senate 
acree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  58:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fcl- 
iows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment  insert  '$148,881,000":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same 

-Amendment  numbered  59 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  59,  and  agree 

•  J  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■"$6,737,000";  and  the  Senate 
imree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the  House 
ri"  ede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60.  and  Eigree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
It!  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment 
;:-.sert  •$5,083,000":  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
t!.e  same 

\mendment  numbered  69 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  69.  and  agree 
to  The  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
:nrnt  insert  "$120,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
Hzri'e  to  the  same, 

'imendment  numbered  74:  That  the  House 
ri'-ede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
•'r.'^n:  of  the  .Senate  numbered  74.  and  agree 
'"  'he  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment 


Insert  "*28, 360,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  75 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  75,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$10,000,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  76 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  76.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$30,226,500":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  78:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  78,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$911,350,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  86 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  86,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  407.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the 
salary  of  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to 
any  individual  applying  for  admission,  at- 
tending, employed  by,  teaching  at,  or  doing 
research  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion who  has  engaged  in  conduct  on  or  after 
August  1,  1969,  which  involves  the  use  of 
(or  the  assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of) 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of 
property  under  the  control  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  to  require  or  prevent 
the  availability  of  certain  currlculvim.  or  to 
prevent  the  faculty,  administrative  officials, 
or  students  in  such  institution  from  engag- 
ing in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies 
at  such  institution," 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  87:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  87.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec  408.  Except  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution no  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
district  to  take  any  actions  Involving  the 
busing  of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  any  student  at- 
tending any  elementary  or  secondary  school 
to  a  particular  school  against  the  choice  of 
his  or  her  parents  or  parent." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  88:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  88,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sbc.  409.  Except  as  required  by  the  Con- 
sltutlon  no  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school  dis- 
trict to  take  any  actions  involving  the  bus- 
ing of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  or  the  assignment  of  students  to  a 
particular  school  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able to  any  State,  school  district  or  school." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  4,  5,  6, 
7,  15,  16,  25,  26,  41,  50,  51,  52,  56,  57,  72.  83. 
and  84, 

Daniel  J,  Flood. 
William  H,  Natcher, 
Neal  Smith. 
■W.  R.  Hull.  Jr.. 
Bob  Casey. 
George  Mahon. 
Garneb  E.  Shriver, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Warren  G.  Maontjson, 
John  Stennis, 
Alan  Bible. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Spessard    L.    Hollanb, 
John    O.    Pastore, 
Norris  Cotton. 
Hiram  L.  Fonc. 
J.  Caleb  Bocgs. 
Milton  R   Young. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  13111)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
efTect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port as  to  each  of  such  amendments,  namely: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
manpower  administration 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $655,605.- 
000  for  "Manfxjwer  development  and  training 
activities"  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  $675,605,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are 
in  agreement  with  the  directions  contained 
in  the  Senate  report  with  regard  to  the 
Neighborhood    Youth    Corps. 

Amendments  Nos.  2  and  3:  Strike  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Refwrted  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  -will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  appropriate  $36,116- 
000  Instead  of  $35,325,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $36,907,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  will  Insert  language  proposed  by 
the  Senate  to  provide  that  the  funds  remain 
available  imtil  June  30,  1971. 

Amendments  Nos.  5.  6,  and  7:  Reported  in 
technical  disagreement  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendments 
which  revise  legal  citations. 

Amendments  Nos.  8  and  9:  Provide  $655.- 
772.000  for  '"Limitation  on  grants  to  States 
for  unemployment  compensation  and  em- 
ployment service  administration'"  Instead  of 
$630,772,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$657,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
provide  $15,000,000  for  the  contingency  fund 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $12,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

labor-management  relations 
Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $12,335.- 
000  for  '•Labor-Management  Services  Admin- 
istration, salaries  and  expenses"  instead  of 
$9,585,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$12,426,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  full  amount  of 
$2,000,000  requested  for  the  'organized  crime 
program," 

WAGE    AND    labor    STANDARDS 

Amendment  No,  11:  Appropriates  $12,050.- 
000  for  "Wage  and  Labor  Standards  Admin- 
istration, salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $12,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that,  within  the  amount  allowed,  high  pri- 
ority should  be  given  to  the  high-hazard 
inspection  training  and  education  safety 
program, 

bureau  of  labor  statistics 
Amendment  No,  12:  Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

TITLE  IT — DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALIB, 
EDUCATION,  AND  "WELFARE  y 

CONSUMER     protection      AND     ENVIRONMENTAI, 
HEALTH    SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $72.352, • 
500  for  '"Pood  and  drug  control"  instead  of 
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»72  007  0O0  aa  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•72 /lys  (XX)  as  proposed  by   the  Senate 

Amendment  No  14  Appropriates  $108  800  - 
000  fnr  Air  pollution  control'  Instead  of 
$9?  800  000  a.s  proposed  by  the  House  and 
*  11 II  900  000  as  Drop<.sed   by  the  Senate 

Ameiulment  No  15  Reported  in  terhnical 
disagreement  The  man.igers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hijuse  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendent  which  pro- 
vides thit  $45,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  Air  pollution  control"  shall  be 
avail  ible  to  carry  out  section  104  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act 

Amendment  No  16  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  rhe  p.irt  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motlon»to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides lan^age  with  regard  to  the  m?rgln; 
of  certain  unexpended  balances  of  previous 
Appropriations 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HrALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No   17    Corrects  typographical 

error 

Amendments  Nos  18  and  19  Appropriate 
•360302000  for  Mental  health'  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  t3 85. 000  000  sis  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  and  provide  that  $47  - 
500  000_  shall  be  for  granta  pursuant  to  parts 
A,  C  and  D  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers 'Act  Instead  of  S42  500  000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  852.200  000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

Amendments  Nos  20  ind  21  Appropriate 
S224  033  0O0  for  "Comprehensive  health  plui- 
nlns:  -incl  services  '  as  proposed  by  the  Sen.ite 
instead  of  »207.U3  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  provide  that  .8100.000.000  shall 
be  available  for  grants  pursuant  to  section 
3l4idi  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendments  New  22.  23  \r\d  24  Appro- 
priate $100,000,000  for  Regional  medical 
programs  "  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  ;n.iread 
of  $76,000,000  .15  proposed  bv  the  House: 
provide  Uuit  873.500,000  shalT  be  for  granM 
pursuant  to  title  IX  cf  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $50,000  000  IS  pr.^posed  bv  the  House, 
and  provide  that  $24  771  000  shall  be  for  de- 
velopment, assistance,  and  chronic  disease 
control  acu-ities  author^ed  bv  rhe  Public 
Health  Serv  ce  Act  .'js  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  25  Reported  in  technicjl 
dlsagreemet.t  The  managers  on  the  jiart  of 
the  House  w:!l  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Sen.vte  amendment  which  pro- 
vides for  grints  of  $3. ,500. 000  and  loans  of 
$6  500  ooo  pursuan'  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Medical  P.icUltles  Consrn.ictlon  Art  of 
1968 

Amendment  No  26  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  en  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  .\  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides Lmgu.ige  with  regard  to  the  merging 
of  unexpended  twlances  of  certain  previous 
appropriations 

N\TtONAL     INSTTn-TES     OF     HEALTH 

Amendment  No  27  Appropriates  $190.- 
362  500  for  NaUonal  Cancer  Institute"  in- 
stead of  $180  725.000  as  proposed  bv  the 
H.Hise  rincl  $200,000,000  as  proposed  bv  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No  28  .Appropriates  $171  - 
256  500  for  NaUonal  Heart  Institute"  in- 
steid  of  8160  513  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  8182.000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No   29:   Approprlat«»  830.644  - 

500  for  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search instead  of  $29  892  000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  832,000,000  <ia  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No  30  Appropriates  $146- 
334.000   for   "NaUonal   Institute  of   .Arthritis 


and  Met,.il*>;ic  DLseiises  '  inste.ul  if  j;i7*>«8- 
OOf)  ts  pr.ifx.se<l  t>v  -he  House  .mil  $155,000- 
ixio  us  ;)r'>f>*#d  by  the  Sena'e 

.Amendment  No  31  Appropriates  $106  - 
b»78.0O0  Jor  National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal Diseases  and  Stroke"  in.stpad  of  $101  - 
256,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•  112  700.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  32  Appropriates  $103,- 
694.5110  for  National  Institute  of  .Allergy  hikI 
Infectious  Diseases"  instead  of  $102  .189  ilOO 
as  pri>po.sed  bv  the  House  and  $105  iwiO  000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  33  .Appropriates  $164  644  - 
000  for  "National  Institute  of  General  Medi- 
cal Sciences'  instead  of  •154  288(X)0  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $175,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

.Amendment  No  34  Appropriates  $76,949.- 
000  for  "  .National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development"  in.stead  of  $73- 
098,0011  a«  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$80,800  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

.Amendment  No  35  Appropriates  $24,342  - 
500  for  "National  Eye  Institute"  in.stead  of 
$23  685,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$25  000,000  as  propf>sed  bv  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agree  with 
the  expression  in  the  Senate  repKjrt  that  suf- 
ficient funds  from  this  appropriation  shall 
be  used  to  employ  25  additional  staff  for 
this  new  institute 

.Amendment  No.  36  Appropriates  $76  658,- 
000  for  "General  research  and  services"  In- 
stead of  $73  658.000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $79,658,000  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  37  .Appropriates  $234.- 
470  000  for  "Health  manpower'"  instead  of 
$218,021  000  as  proposed  bv  the  House  and 
$251  200.000  as  prupoied  by  the  Senate  The 
increase  over  the  House  bill  incHides  $5,599- 
000  for  institutional  support  programs. 
$4,000,000  lor  direct  loans  to  health  profes- 
sions students  $1.250  000  for  direct  loans  to 
nuriing  students,  $5  1)00  000  for  the  scholar- 
ship program,  and  $600,000  for  grants  to  the 
schJols  ut  public  health  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  any  increase  m  funds  for  student 
assistance  under  this  appropriation  for  rtscnl 
year  1971  shall  be  budgeted  for  loans  rather 
than  scholarships  or  fellowships 

-Amendment  .No  ,18  Appropriates  •!  1.722. - 
000  for  Dental  health  "  instead  of  $10,722,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $11  887.000  as 
proposed  by  the  Sen.ite  The  increase  over 
the  "amount  provided  in  the  House  bill  is  for 
the  Dental  .Auxiliary  Program 

Amendment  No  39  Appropriates  $149.- 
050  000  for  Construction  of  health  educa- 
tional, research,  and  library  facilities  "  in- 
stead of  $126,100,000  as  proposed  bv  the 
House  and  $160.000  000  .is  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Tl"ie  increase  over  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill  includes  $15,000,000 
for  teaching  facilities  for  health  professions 
schools.  $2,000,000  for  schools  of  nursing  to 
provide  funds  to  meet  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion in  Boston.  $5.000  000  for  health  research 
facilities,  and  $960  000  for  medical  libraries. 
The  conferees  are  .igreed  that  20  percent  of 
the  $15,000,000  for  teaching  facilities  for 
health  professions  schools  shall  be  for  dental 
school   facilities 

.Amendment  No  40  Appropriates  $1,- 
900,000  for  "Buildings  and  facilities'  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  41  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
provides  language  regarding  the  merging  of 
unexpended  balances  of  certain  previous 
appropriations. 

Amendment  No  42  Provides  that  $60.- 
700,000  shall  be  available  for  General  re- 
search support  grants"  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  •65.700.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 


omcE  or  EDUCA'noN 
.Amendment  No   43    Restores  legal  cltatkin 
Inserted  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No  44  Appropriates  $33n . 
876.000  for  "Elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation" instead  of  $364  616000  as  propr>  ..^ 
by  the  House  and  $315.876  000  as  propo,-ed 
by  the  .Senate 

.Amendment  No  45"  Provides  that  $30,000- 
000  of  the  .ipproprlatlon  for  "Elementary  ;i:;cl 
secondary  education"  shall  be  for  equip- 
ment and  minor  remixlelliig  and  State  ad- 
ministrative services  under  Mile  III-A  of  Mio 
National  Defense  Education  Act  Instead  if 
$78,740,000  as  proposed  bv  the  House  .,'id 
stricken  by  the  Senate  The  Senate  reston  d 
the  full  amount  of  the  S7H  740  000  in  ame:;,!- 
ment  number  50  Tlie  conferees  agreed  to  !lie 
full  anKJunt  of  .$78,740,000  for  this  purpose, 
but  due  to  a  technicality  It  wjts  not  possible 
for  the  conferees  to  include  this  full  .imoimt 
in  amendment  number  45  Otherwise.  ;iie 
fact  that  the  .$78, 740  000  is  divided  into  .$30- 
000.000  in  amendment  number  45  and  $4H  - 
740.000  In  .imendment  number  50  ha,s  ah-  .- 
lutely  no  sigiuflcance. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Provides  that  $5,000- 
000  of  the  .imount  appropriated  for  "Elemen- 
tary and  sec(jndary  educ.ition  "  shall  be  :or 
dropout  programs  under  section  807  of  tlie 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educ:ition  Act  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $20,000,000 
as  proposed   by  the  -Senate 

Amendment  No  47  Proyides  that  $25,000- 
000  of  the  amount  .ipproprtated  for  "Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  "  shall  be  for 
bilingual  education  programs  under  title 
VII  of  the  Elementary  .ind  .Secondary  Edit."  ;- 
•Ion  Act  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instc.-d 
of  $10,000  000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  48:  Strikes  the  appropiia- 
tlon  of  $1,117,580,000  for  fiscal  year  1971  :or 
gr.ants  under  title  I-A  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Educ:it  ion  -Act  as  propnsed  by  the 
Senate.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  proposed 
appropriation. 

-Amendment  No  49:  Strikes  language  .'ind 
.ipproprlations  proposed  by  the  Hou=e.  With 
minor  exceptions  all  of  this  language  -aid 
the  appropriations  are  carried  in  the  bill  in 
connection  with  other  Senate  amendments. 

-Amendment  No  50  Reponed  In  technical 
disagreement  The  m.uiagers  on  the  parr  if 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  iici 
concur  In  the  Senate  lunendment  with  an 
-imendment  which  will  appropriate  $48,740.- 
000  instead  of  $93,240,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  All  of  the  $48,740,000  Is  for  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling  and  State  -id- 
miniitratlve  services  under  title  III-A  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  (See  amend- 
ment number  45  regarding  the  .additional 
appropriation  of  $30  000.000  for  this  purpose  i 

Amendment  No  51  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  ind 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  '.ntli  in 
amendment  -A-hlch  will  appropri:ite  $600  )t;7.- 
000  for  "School  .isslstance  in  Federally  .if- 
fected  areas  ■  of  which  $585,000,000  shall  be 
for  payments  to  local  p<iucatlonal  agencies 
for  the  maintenance  .md  operation  of  .<:choo!s 
instead  of  $660.167.tXX)  .uid  $645.000  000  .•■?- 
spectlvely.  ai.  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
amounts  in  'he  motion  will  be  th  ■  s.i:;.'  ts 
the  .imounts  included  In  the  House  bil".  :  ut 
stricken  by    imendment   number  49 

.Amendment  No  52:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  ptin  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  iiid 
concur  in  the  Senate  .imendment  which  idds 
a  '.eya.1  citation 

.Amendments  Nos  53  and  54  Appropri.ite 
$107,500,000  for  Education  professions  de- 
velopment "  instead  of  $95,000,000  .is  ;<ro- 
posed  by  the  House  and  $120,000,000  as  pro- 
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posed  by  the  Senate,  provide  that  $18,250,000 
shall  lie  for  stibpan  2  of  part  B  of  the  Edu- 
cation Profps.sions  Development  Act  instead 
of  *15.000,lK)0  as  propo.sed  by  the  House  and 
S2 1.500. 000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  none  of  the  in- 
crease over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  shall  Ije  used  for  fellowships  or 
scholarships 

.Amendment  No  55  Appropriates  $21. 737.- 
1100  for  "Teacher  Corps"  iis  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $31,100,000  as  propased  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  56:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
■he  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
cncur  in  the  -Senate  amendment  with  an 
.imendment  which  will  appropriate  $871,874,- 
01)0  lor  "Higher  education"  instead  of  $1,- 
006.874.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This 
compares  with  ?859633.0()O  proposed  by  the 
House  in  connection  with  the  appropriations 
.itid  language  stricken  by  amendment  num- 
l)er  49  The  changes  made  by  the  Senate  from 
the  amounts  proposed  by  the  House  and  the 
conference  action  thereon  follow: 

(  1 1  ^164  600.000  is  included  for  educational 
opportunity  grants  instead  of  $159,600,000 
propcsed  by  the  House  and  $175,600,000  pro- 
posed by  the  .Senate. 

i2i  $7.".;41  000  IS  Included  for  endowment 
of  the  Federal  City  College  as  profXJsed  by 
tiie  Senate. 

(3)  $43,000,000  is  included  for  grants  for 
construction  of  public  community  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $125,000,000  as  proposed  by 
tlie  -Senate. 

i4»  $33,000,000  Is  Included  for  grants  for 
construction  of  other  undergraduate  faclli- 
Mes  as  proposed  bv  the  Hou.se  instead  of  $75.- 
UoO.OOO  as  propo.-ed  liy  tiio  Senate. 

Ameiidmcm  No  57  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  ft  inotion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  .Senate  ;imendmpnt  which  pro- 
vides .J48U  716,000  for  •■Vocational  educ;l- 
ilon".  the  sanie  amoiuit  as  was  included  in 
tlie  House  bill,  but  stricken  by  amendment 
Ni  4ft.  Tlie  cmlv  difference  between  the 
Huuse  and  Senate  bill,  other  than  the  loca- 
ti:in  r-l  This  item  in  the  Ijill,  is  th.it  the  Sen- 
.Tte  amendment  provides  s352.836.000  for  the 
b.isic  !?ran*s  compared  with  <357. 336.000  in- 
cl.ided  in  the  Hou.se  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  provide?  $20  000.000  lor  consumer 
and  homemaking  educatii  !i  compared  with 
SIS  000.000  included  In  the  House  bill.  The 
rr.ana:;ers  on  the  p:irt  of  the  House  agree  with 
tlie  directive  in  the  Senate  report  carmark- 
ine  *34  000.000  of  the  allowance  for  voca- 
ti'  nal  research  activities. 

Amendments  Kos  58,  59.  and  60:  -Appro- 
pn.ite  $148,881,000  for  "Library  and  commu- 
nity services""  instead  of  $135,394,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hot'se  and  •?155.625.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  J^er.ate.  provide  that  86.737,000 
sliiU  be  for  transfer  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress instead  of  s5.500.000  provided  by  the 
Hnu.se  and  .$7.;j56.o00  provided  by  the  Senate, 
.liid  provide  that  J5.083.000  shall  be  for  edu- 
cational broadcasting  iacilities  instead  of  $4.- 
000.000  provided  by  the  House  and  $5,625,000 
provided  b\  the  Senate  The  conferees  are 
aL-.-eed  that  the  appropriation  includes  S20.- 
834  000  for  collepe  library  resources  and  $6.- 
83.i.000  for  librarian  training. 

Amendment  -No.  61 :  Appropriates  $100,000.- 
000  tor  ■  Educ"ation  for  the  handicapped"  In- 
sf^ad  of  $105,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
a'c 

Amendments  Nos,  62  and  63:  Appropriate 
I8.T  750.000  for  Research  and  training"  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $98,250,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  delete  the 
prcnision  proposed  by  the  Senate  that  $9.- 
500, (X)0  shall  be  for  experimental  schools. 

Amendments  Nos  64.  65.  and  66:  Appropri- 


ate $18,000,000  for  "Education  in  foreign 
languages  and  world  affairs"  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $12,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  delete  language  proposed 
by  the  Senate  to  authorize  the  u.se  of  these 
funds  for  sections  102  and  103  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966 

Amendment  No  67:  Inserts  language  jiro- 
posed  by  the  Senate  with  regard  to  loans 
from  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan 
Fund. 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVIC'F 

Amendment  No.  68:  Provides  that  $3,000.- 
000  of  the  ajjproprlatlon  "Grants  to  States 
for  public  assistance  "  shall  be  available  for 
grants  authorized  in  section  707  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  propo.sed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $5,000,000  as  proptised  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  69:  Appropriates  $120.- 
000.000  for  ""Work  incentives"  ln.stead  of 
$129,640,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$100,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  70"  Strikes  language  j^ro- 
posed  by  the  Senate  which  would  make  funds 
in  the  appropriation  "Grants  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  facilities"  available  for  a 
migrant  labor  program. 

Amendment  No  71:  Appropriates  $464- 
783.000  for  "Grants  for  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  facilities"  of  which  $436,000,000  is 
for  grants  under  section  2  as  proposed  bv 
the  Senate  instead  of  $499,783,000  and 
$471,000,000,  respectively,  as  propo.-ed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No,  72:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
provides  that  grants  to  any  State  under 
section  2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  shall  not  be  less  than  grants  made  to 
the  State  for  the  fiscal  year   1069. 

Amendment  No,  73:  .Appropriates  ^37.000,- 
000  for  "Mental  retardation"  as  proposed  bv 
the  House  instead  of  $39,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  strikes  language  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No,  74:  .Appropriates  *28.360 - 
000  for  "Development  r.f  programs  for  the 
aging"  instead  of  $36,250,000  as  proposed  bv 
the  Senate. 

.Amendment  No,  75:  .Appropriates  .$10,000  - 
000  for  "Junvenile  delinquency  prevention 
and  control"  instead  of  $5,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $15,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  and  deletes  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  76:  .Appropriates  '?30.226,- 
500  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  instead  of 
$28,780,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise  and 
$31,673,000   as   proposed   by   the   Ser.ate. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    ADMINISTRATION' 

Amendment  No.  77:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  S300.000  for  "Consumer  credit  training" 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Provides  $911,350,000 
for  "Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses"  in- 
stead of  $901,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $921,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

SPECIAL    INSTITLTTIONS 

Amendment  No.  79:  Appropriates  $4,332.- 
000  for  "Gallaudet  College,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses" as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $4,257,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  80:  Appropriates  $1.- 
106.000  for  "Gallaudet  College,  construction" 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $867,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

DEPARTMENTAL    MANAGEMENT 

Amenduient  No.  81 :  Appropriates  $2,060,- 
000  for  "Offlce  of  the  Comptroller,  salaries 
and  expenses"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $1,808,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 


TITLE  III— RELATED  AGENCIES 

Amendment  No.  82:  Appropriates  $8,412.- 
000  for  "Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  salaries  and  expenses'  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $8,240,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House 

Amendment  No.  83:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement,  Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment which  will  appropriate  $1,948,000,000 
for  "Economic  opportunity  program"  instead 
of  $2,048,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  conferees 
that  the  family  emergency  loan  program  at 
the  level  originally  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  be  continued  at  a 
level  that  will  permit  it  to  operate  as  in  the 
past  and  that  an  additional  $2,500,000  be 
allocated  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  its 
operation  in  areas  not  presently  benefitted. 

.Amendment  No  84:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.-e  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
propriates $300,000  for  "■President"s  Council 
on  Youth  Opportunity,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses." 

Amendment  -No  85-  Appropriates  $15,000,- 
000  for  '"Payment  to  ;lie  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting"  .is  projiosed  by  the 
Senate. 

TITLE  IV— GE-NERAL  PROVISIONS 
Amendment  No.  86:  Restores  the  second 
sentence  of  section  407  included  in  the 
House  bill  and  stricken  by  the  Senate.  The 
lirst  .-entence  of  this  secrl.'in  is  not  restored. 
Amendments  Nos.  87  .tnd  88:  Deletes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken 
liy  the  Senate,  and  inserts  language  pro- 
posed Dv  the  Sen:ue. 

Daniel  J  Pi.ood. 
William  H    Natcher. 
Nf.al  Smith, 
W,  R.  Hi-LL.  Jr.. 
Bob  Casev. 
George  Mahov, 
Garner  E   Shriver, 
Managers  on  tl^e  Part  of  the  Houac. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimou-s  con.seiU.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AspiNALL.  from  4  i^.m.  December 
122.  1969,  until  end  of  f,i".~t  .session.  91st 
Congress,  on  account  of  per,sonal  plea.s- 
uro — .spending  Christmas  with  his  young- 
f-st  son  and  his  family  in  Brussels.  Bel- 
a'nun. 

Mr  CoNYERS  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albkft  .  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  CoFMAK.  for  Saturday.  December 
20.  1969.  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman.  for  30  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 22:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN.  for  30  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 22:  to  levise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  ;  to 
re\ase  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  25  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarlts  was  (granted 
to: 

Mr  Kee 

Mr  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts  made  today  on  the  conference 
report  on  H  R  15149 

•The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  LvjKS>  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:  • 

Mr    MiMSHALL 

Mr  GooDLiNc. 

Mr  Wyman  in  two  instances 

Mr  Button 

Mr  E)oN  H  Clausen 

Mr  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances 

Mr  Duncan 

Mr  Lanouribe. 

Mr  HoRTON  in  thref  instances 

'  The  followInR  Members  '  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee '  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter   ' 

Mr  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virgmia  m  two  instances. 

Mr  Gonzalez  m  two  insttuices. 

Mr  Burke  of  Massachusetts 

Mr  Pickle  in  four  instances 

Mr  Olsen 

Mr  Ottinger  in  three  instances 

Mr  Gibbons 

Mr  KxuczYNSKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr    FOUNTMN 

Mr  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr  O  Neal  of  Georgia  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Hagan  in  two  m.stances. 


SENATE   BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  talcen  from  the  Speaker's  table 
atid.  under  the  rule   referred  as  follows: 

S  1933.  An  act  to  provide  for  Federal  rail- 
road safety  hazurdous  ni.iterlals  cnitrol.  =ind 
for  other  p'urpose.s.  :o  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  ^nd  F"r<"cn  Cimmerce 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  F'RIEDEL.  fiom  the  Committee  on 
House  Adm.nistration.  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
mg  titles,  uhich  were  thereupon  si:;ned 
by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  y:}34  .\n  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  C'lde  to  promote  the  oare  and  treat- 
mejit   of   veterans  In  State  veter.ins'   homes. 

H  R  9366  An  act  to  change  the  limitation 
on  the  number  of  apprentices  authorized  to 
be  employees  of  the  Government  Printing 
omce.  and  for  other  purfX'ses. 

H  R  14580  .^n  act  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  secu.'ity  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  to  a-hieve  economic  development 
within  a  framework  of  democratic  economic, 
social,  and  political  institutlotvs.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H  R  14751  .\n  act  malting  appropriations 
for  mKltary  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  flccal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  and   for  other   purposes,    and 

HR  15090  -An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bilLs  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles 

S  59  .\n  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurtsdlc- 
Uon  exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  Itie  .\rniy  National  Guard  P»- 
clllty  Ethan  Allen  and  the  US  .Army  Mate- 
riel Command  Firing  Range.  Underbill.  Vt  . 
and 

s  3917  An  act  tt>  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  Industry  of  the 
Unlt-ed  States,  and  for  other  purposes 


BILUS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Adminust ration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  followmg  days 
present  to  the  Pre.sident.  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  December  19    1969 

HR  8449  An  act  ;<i  iunend  the  act  en- 
titled An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  \ipon  railroads  by 
limiting  the  hour<i  '>r  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4.  1907 
On  December  20    1969 

H  R  9366  An  .ict  to  change  the  limitation 
on  the  number  'if  apprenllres  authorized  to 
be  employees  <jf  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  for  uther  purposes. 

H  R  14580  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  security  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  to  achieve  econt)mic  development 
within  a  tramewiirk  of  demiw'ratlc  economic, 
social,  and  poUtlial  InslltuUons.  and  for 
other  purpt)ees    and 

H  R  15090  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  j!n;e  10  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordinuly 
'at  ^  o'clock  and  4«  minutes  p  m  under 
its  previoiL'i  order  ttie  House  adjouniei 
until  Monday.  December  22.  1969.  at 
10  30  o  clock  am 


EXECT'TIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC 

1432  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propo.sed  legislation  to 
reorKani/e  and  strengthen  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment structure  for  dealiUK  with  West- 
ern Hemisphere  affair.";:  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 

Mr  MAHON  Committee  of  Conference 
Conference  report  on  HR  15209  i  Rept  No 
91   7801    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  FLOOD  Committee  .,i  Conference 
Conference  report  on  HR  13111  iRept  No. 
91    781)    Ordered  to  be  printed 


PUBLIC  bil::^  and  resolutions 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  SEBELIUS : 
H  R  15392  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  ■  t 
1961.  as  aniended.  to  make  Interest  Income 
on  loans  .sold  out  of  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  subject  to  Federal  Income 
taxes,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  TIERNAN  i  f or  himself  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana)  : 
H  R  15393  A  bill  to  amend  section  105  f 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize  Increased 
grants  to  be  made  to  certain  air  pollutli  n 
control  agencies  not  now  eligible  therefor:  'o 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreltn 
Commerce 

By     Mr      WYMAN     (for     himself,    Mr 
Evins    of    Tennessee,    .Mr     Passm.\-., 
Mr     Boiling      Mr     McMillan,    Mr 
Flower,   Mr.   Haksen   of   Idaho.  Mr 
Landrum.  Mr    Landgrebe    Mr    Rii  s, 
Mr    Hastings.    Mr    Wagconner.   Mr. 
Steiger  of  .Arizona.  Mr    Morse.  Mr 
Kyros,    Mr     Denney.    Mr     Andriws 
of   North    Dakota.   Mr    Cuitier.   v.: 
McCli'RE.     Mr      Corbett.     Mr.     Ta! - 
corx.     Mr     Sandman      Mr      Ditncan. 
Mr    Addabbo.  and  Mr    Hosmeri 
H     Res     762    Re.solutlon      amending        he 
Rules  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  ■  >.. 
pedlte  the  enactment   of  general  appropria- 
tion  measures    to   facilitate   the   making     f 
appropriations    for    subsequent    Hscal    yea:=. 
and    for  other   purposes:    to   the   Committte 
on  Rules 

By  Mr  WYMAN  i  f or  himself.  Mr,  D  .m 
H.  Clatsen  Mr  Donohie,  Mr  Lirs- 
coMB,  Mr  Ottinger.  Mr  Nelsen', 
Mr  Widnall.  Mr  Bell  of  California. 
Mr  Price  of  Texas.  Mr  Dent.  Mr. 
Wyatt.  Mr  Frey.  Mr  Sixes.  Mr. 
McClory  Mr  Camp  Mr  Mc- 
Kneali.y.  Mr  Robison  Mr  Shrup" 
Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr  Sflf- 
Lius.  Mr  Cot'GHLiN.  Mr  Pickle. 
Mr     Watson.    Mr     Matsi  naga,    imd 

Mr    RANDALL) 

H  Res  763  Resolution  amending  'he 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  to 
expedite  the  enactment  cij  general  apprn- 
pnation  measures,  to  facilitate  the  making 
of  appropriations  for  subsequent  tiscal  years. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  "n 
Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  .md 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  .Mr  BURTON  of  California 
HR   15394    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Lcoiig 
Tin.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  • 
HR    15395    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Lmia 
Korchek;  to  the  Committee  (in  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  de.sic 
and  referred  as  follows: 

:16()  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  Enick 
I  K'lreskl,  Shiniiston.  W  Va  relative  to  a 
report  of  the  US  Department  of  Labor  con- 
cerri'ng  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  -Amer- 
ica, to  the  Cominltt««  on  Education  and 
Labor 

361  Also,  petition  of  Bob  Miller,  Arling- 
ton, Mass  ,  relative  to  withdrawal  of  all 
troops  from  Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  'n 
FV)relgn  Affairs 


December  20,  1969 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18,  1969 

Mr.  BIEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Select  Committee  on  Crime,  at  its 
meeting  in  Miami,  Pla.,  a  respected 
luvenile  judge,  Frank  A.  Orlando,  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of 
Broward  County,  Fla.,  spoke  of  the  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  delinquency,  of  present 
legislation  and  of  proposed  legislation — 
including  the  bill  H.R.  15124,  and  the  fol- 
lowing— introduced  by  Congressmen  Tom 
Railsback,  Republican  of  Illinois,  Abner 
MiKVA,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and  my- 
seli — to  create  the  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record 
•he  text  of  Judge  Orlando's  remarks: 

TESTIMONY'    OF    PrANK    A.    ORLANDO.    PRESIDING 

Judge.  Broward  County  Juvenile  Court 
the  problem 

When  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1968  was  enacted, 
the  Congress  committed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  a  program  of  financial  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  volun- 
tary agencies  which  are  engaged  in  the  pre- 
\entlon.  control  and  treatment  of  this  na- 
tional social  problem.  While  delinquent 
behavior  is  not  a  new  problem  in  American 
.'■ociety.  its  effects,  added  to  increases  in  the 
population  and  the  increasing  complexity  of 
"ur  social  structure,  have  focused  attention 
i.n  the  need  for  a  broader  based  effort  In 
delinquency    prevention    and   control. 

Almost  half  of  all  persons  charged  with 
committing  a  major  crime  in  1968  was  a 
Juvenile.  The  number  of  Juveniles  arrested  for 
all  offenses  (except  traffic)  has  doubled  since 
1960  while  the  number  of  adults  arrested 
ha-s  increased  by  only  4  percent.  Furthermore, 
the  number  of  Juveniles  charged  with  crimes 
of  violence — murder,  rape,  robbery  and  as- 
.■-a'.ilt — was  up  125  percent  since  1960.  More 
'  ivenlles  than  adults  were  arrested  In  1968 
:  't  larceny,  burglary  or  auto  theft. 

The  rise  in  Juvenile  crimes  is  not  just 
occurring  in  the  slums  and  adjoining  parts 
'■'  big  cities.  Crime  rates  went  up  as  much 
iM  The  suburbs  as  they  did  in  the  cities  in 
iy68  and  the  percentage  of  juveniles  among 
those  charged  with  serious  crimes  is  some- 
what higher  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the 
cities. 

There  has  been  relatively  little  sustained 
-support  of  delinquency  prevention  and  con- 
trol programs.  Furthermore,  current  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  delinquents  are  often  In- 
effective, limited  in  impact,  and  often,  actu- 
ally harmful.  The  process  of  being  dealt  with 
by  the  courts  and  correctional  systems  Is 
o!;en  a  factor  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  criminal  career.  Mere  Involvement 
of  a  youth  with  the  Juvenile  Justice  system 
Increases  the  chances  that  he  will  return  to 
that  system:  and  commitment  to  correctional 
institutions  may  reinforce  delinquent  values 
and  negative  attitudes  toward  authority.  The 
recidivism  rate  among  youths  who  have  been 
Institutionalized  runs  as  high  as  50  percent. 
The  Ineffectiveness  and  expense  of  commit- 
ment to  correctional  institutions  argue  for 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  prevention  at  the  com- 


munity level  and,  if  prevention  falls,  for  al- 
ternatives to  Institutional  commitment. 

OVERVIEW  or  THX  LEGISLATION 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  emphasizes  treating  the  offender 
in  the  community  In  which  he  lives,  not  In 
an  Isolated  institutional  complex  far  from 
normal  family  life.  The  community  ulti- 
mately must  cope  with  the  offender  on  his 
return  and  he  must  learn  to  live  In  that 
community  as  well.  Treatment  of  youth 
apart  from  communities  generally  offers  lit- 
tle more  than  a  temporary  disengagement  for 
both  youth  and  society.  But  community  re- 
sources for  working  with  problem  youth  are 
universally  scarce.  The  legislation  provides 
incentives  to  communities  to  plan  and  im- 
plement programs  of  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  correction  that  take  Into  account 
the  varied  needs  of  today's  youth.  Through 
Its  provisions  for  training,  the  legislation 
helps  to  create  new  manpower  resources  and 
upgrade  the  competence  of  personnel  work- 
ing with  delinquent  youth.  It  supports  ex- 
perimentation to  refine  our  knowledge,  and 
provides  for  evaluation  of  programs.  It  pro- 
vides technical  and  material  assistance  to 
States  and  communities  seeking  to  develop 
comprehensive  programs  for  prevention  and 
control,  and  requires  that  the  States  play  a 
major  role  In  coordinating  the  range  of  pro- 
grams directed  at  Juvenile  delinquency. 

PLANNING 

One  of  the  significant  needs  In  the  Juve- 
nile delinquency  field  is  systematic  planning. 
Many  States  have,  within  their  lx)undaries, 
many  dlffierent  approaches  to  the  problems 
of  delinquency,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
most  traditional  to  the  most  experimental. 
Some  localities  within  the  same  State  have 
more  and  better  programs;  some  have  com- 
peting and  overlapping  programs  s!de-by- 
slde.  Unfortunately  there  has  been  little 
effort  to  compare  experience  or  to  adopt 
sound  practices  developed  elsewhere.  The 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  offers  States  and  communities  the 
much  needed  incentives  to  plan  for  a  coordi- 
nated and  comprehensive  network  of  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation  programs. 

To  date,  the  efforts  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  reduce  the  volume  and  rate 
of  delinquency  have  been  sing^ilarly  unsuc- 
ceisful.  The  extent  to  which  the  lack  of 
success  has  been  due  to  the  failure  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  develop  compre- 
hensive juvenile  delinquency  plans  was  duly 
recognized  by  the  Congress  when  it  Imposed 
under  Title  I  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Preventllon  and  Control  Act  of  1968  plan- 
ning as  a  condition  to  any  grant  under  this 
Title.  However,  there  are  two  problems  In- 
herent In  this  area.  The  first  being,  in  my 
opinion,  the  professionals  in  the  area  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  are  not  capable  with- 
out extensive  and  comprehensive  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  develop  the 
necessary  comprehensive  Juvenile  delin- 
quency plans.  The  second  problem  is  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  has  not  appropriated 
sufficient  funds  to  encourage  the  States  to 
develop  the  necessary  comprehensive  plans. 
As  you  are  well  aware,  last  year  Congress 
appropriated  only  five  million  dollars  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1970,  only  five  million 
dollars  was  again  the  figure  appropriated 
There  Is  still  a  possibility  that  the  Senate 
will  increase  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  House,  but  at  this  point  things  do  not 
look   very   encouraging. 

The  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Development  was  created  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 


for  the  piuTXwe  of  Implementing  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968.  This  Office  was  placed  within 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  Sec- 
tion of  HEW. 

In  August  of  this  year,  some  of  you  will 
recall,  I  appeared  before  your  Committee 
with  Secretary  Pinch  at  the  time  he  made 
his  presentations  concerning  the  Juvenile 
delinquency  problem  In  this  country.  At  that 
time.  I  was  considering  accepting  the  ix«l- 
tlon  of  Director  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  Since  that  time.  I  have  decided 
not  to  accept  this  position  and  to  remain 
in  my  Judicial  capacity.  There  were  several 
reasons  for  this  decision,  both  personal  and 
professional,  and  the  purfxase  of  my  appear- 
ance here  today  Is  to  make  some  recommen- 
dations  to   you   concerning  this   Office. 

As  most  of  you  are  well  aware,  F.B.I,  sta- 
tistics recently  released  indicate  that  during 
the  last  decade,  arrest  Involving  Juveniles  in- 
creased approximately  800  percent  while  fed- 
eral spending  in  this  area  decreased.  One 
could  go  on  and  on  with  reference  to  sta- 
tistics dealing  with  delinquents  but  there  is 
no  need  to  do  that  before  this  Committee 
since  you  are  all  very  well  aware  of  the 
extensive  problem  relating  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  this  country.  The  single  most 
important  thing  that  I  feel  can  be  related  to 
you  is  the  fact  that  our  approaches  today 
are  not  working,  and  we  are  not  even  coming 
close  to  making  any  kind  of  successful  effort 
in  the  area  of  prevention  and  control  of  de- 
linquency. 

The  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  has  the 
responsibility  of  implementing  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
However,  since  its  creation,  this  Office  has 
been  understaffed  and  under-firtanced  and 
the  Congress  has  not  provided  sufficient  funds 
to  .illow  the  Office  to  implement  legislation. 
Furthermore,  along  with  the  small  amounts 
of  money  available  under  the  Act,  the  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency which  States  must  follow  In  order  to 
have  grants  approved  are  so  cumbersome  that 
States  have  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  encourage  comprehensive 
planning  and  grant  applications  under  Title 
I  of  the  Act. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware  that  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  has  been  ineffective 
and  has  not  been  well  received  wlthm  the 
States.  In  fact,  at  the  last  National  Gover- 
nor's CoT^eTence.  a  Resolution  was  presented 
which  called  for  the  abolishment  of  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  transfer  of 
its  responsibilities  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. This  Resolution  received  twenty  three 
favorable  votes  and  twenty  seven  unfavorable 
votes.  Notwithstanding  the  facts  :hi'  the 
Resolution  failed  to  pass,  it  is  unthinkable 
that  an  agency  with  such  a  monumental  task 
and  important  objective  has  fallen  into  such 
disfavor  that  twenty  tliree  States  called  for 
its  abolishment. 

However,  even  though  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  has  been  under-staffed  and  un- 
der-financed, and  without  a  Director  for  more 
than  two  years,  it  has  made  .some  significant 
accomplishments  and  has  the  potential  to  be 
a  productive  and  successful  agency.  It  is  my 
feeling  however,  that  as  long  s^  the  agency 
does  not  rate  the  same  type  of  priority  .as  the 
problem  it  attempts  to  solve,  it  will  never  be 
able  to  achieve  any  type  of  success  or  reach 
the  objective  set  for  it  by  Congress.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  recommend  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  That  this  Committee  consider  recom- 
mending to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  that  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  be  given  the  s.ame  status  .as  ths 
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Office  if  Education  and  pUced  at  the  same 
:evel  within  the  HEW  structure  as  Is  the 
Office  >f  Education 

2  That  Hll  functions  pertaining  to  the  con- 
trol, preventloi  and  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  within  HEW  be  centered  vtnthln 
this  Office 

3  That  the  empress  back  up  the  passage 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  with  a  full  funding  for  the  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  1970- 19TI  That  is. 
fifteen  million  dollirs  for  1970  and  twenty 
million  dollari  fur  1971  It  should  be  noted 
here  that  the  Congress  authorized  ftfty  mil- 
lion dollars  for  fiscal  vear  1970  and  seventy 
ave  million  dollars  for  tl.scal  year  1971  It  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Delmquenry  was  given  the 
status  necessary  within  HEW  .ind  properly 
staffed  then,  it  is  my  opinion,  the  amount  of 
dollars  authorized  t>y  Congress  could  be  prop- 
erly generated  to  the  States  for  comprehen- 
sive pl.inning  and  Innovative  action  pro- 
gr.im.-. 

With  reference  to  my  recommendations 
pertaining  to  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency let  me  say  I  feel  that  this  agen-y  Is 
absolutely  necessary  and  that  the  1968  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
must  be  properly  implemented  However.  If 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  is  not 
properly  funded  and  staffed  md  raised  within 
the  structure  of  HEW  to  the  priority  which 
It  deserves,  then  it  will  never  achieve  its  ob- 
jectives and  I  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
With  those  m  the  cduntry  today  whose  senti- 
ments .ire  that  the  Office  .should  be  abolished 
and  Its  functions  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice 

With  reference  to  the  problem  of  Juvenile 
delinquency    I  would  like  to  touch  on  several 
other  subjects  before  colslng  and  make  rec- 
onunendations  pertaining  to  these  subjects. 
Previously   I  briefly  t<juched  on  the  fact  that, 
in  my  opinion.  States  are  not  really  capable 
of   designing   a   comprehensive   plan    for   the 
prevention    and    control    of    Juvenile    delin- 
quency   The  statement  is  based  on  my  feel- 
ing that   one  of   the  major  problems  in  the 
Held  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  the  fact  that 
many    professionals    within    the    field    resist 
change  and  have  not  accepted  the  new  and 
innovative    Approaches    which    are   available. 
This  resistance  Is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  professionals  In  oiu-  field   were 
improperly   trained   before   they  entered   the 
field,    and    have    not    kept    up   with    modern 
technology  down  through  the  vears    Bv  pro- 
fessionals  I   am    not    .mly    speaking   of    the 
probation  counselors  and  social  workers,  but 
I  am  including  in  this  area  the  Judges  of  the 
Juvenile  courts  throughout  this  country.  The 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
m  Its  publication.    -Goals  and  Recommenda- 
tions." states: 

•Juvenile  Judges  are  frequently  under- 
trained.  Some  twenty  percent  are  not  even 
lawyers.  Eighty  percent  of  the  Juvenile  courts 
do  not  have  the  diagnostic  services — two- 
thirds  of  the  probation  services  they  need. 
■Juvenile  Court  dispositions  are  often 
made  with  inadequate  information.  Without 
sufficient  justification,  too  many  children  are 
adjudicated  delinquent — a  permanent  stigma 
on  tiielr  record.s — and  too  many  children  are 
detained  and  sent  to  training  schools. 

■Constitutional  safeguards  are  not  ob- 
served, both  In  formal  court  proceedings  and 
informal  handling." 

This  statement,  in  my  opinion.  Is  true  and 
has  resulted  In  the  great  hopes  originally 
held  for  the  juvenile  court  not  being  ful- 
filled 

One  of  your  colleagues,  Congressman  Tom 
Railsback  of  Illinois,  has  a  proposed  BUI 
which  creates  an  Institute  for  the  continu- 
ing studies  In  juvenile  Justice  A  copy  of  this 
proposed  Bill  has  been  pre.serited  with  my 
testimony  for  your  consideration  It  is  hy 
opinion  that  this  legislation  would  create 
the  vehicle  by  which  we  could  provide,  at  a 
national  level,  the  necessary  training  of  pro- 
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fesslonals  who  then  could  return  to  their 
States  and  fulfill  their  responsibilities  of  up- 
dating the  training  and  performance  of  the 
professionals  In  the  area  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention.  c<jntr(il  and  treatment 
We  do  not  have  one  single  agency  at  a  na- 
tional level  which  has  as  its  sole  responsibil- 
ity Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  control 
and  treatment  The  Office  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency .'iiid  Y.'Uth  Development  is  prl- 
marllv  a  funding  agency  and  does  not  have 
the  authorltv  or  the  fibllitv  at  this  time  t-o 
fulfill  the  functions  which  are  encompassed 
in  Congressman  Railsback^s  Bill  There  Is  a 
dlstlnr'^po.sMbillty  that  if  a  National  Insti- 
tute was  created  and  made  an  Independent 
Federal  Agency,  the  juvenile  delinquency  re- 
-sp  .iiiibilitles  now  being  fviltiUed  by  HEW  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  could  txith  be 
transferred  to  thi.s  .igency  so  we  would  have 
a  comprehensive  Federal  Agency  dealing 
With  the  iundlng  of  state  Programs,  one 
which  engaged  in  the  continuing  efforts  to 
determine  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  developed  iRethods  to  treat  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  which  had  the  resources  to 
offer  training  programs  for  the  professionals 
in  the  held. 

The  second  additional  area  which  I  wish 
to  touch  on  deals  with  the  problem  that  all 
of  you  .ire  very  well  aware  of  This  is  the  fact 
that  in  today's  society,  many  adolescents  are 
alienated  from  the  .idult  .American  (Culture. 
Because  they  lack  acceptable  outlets  to  dem- 
onstrate their  alienation,  manv  teenagers 
violate  the  law  Tlie  adolescent  culture  views 
positively  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  adult 
world  ,ind  admires  violation  i.f  adult  norms, 
even  when  these  norms  are  part  of  the  crim- 
inal law. 

Yuung  people  olten  feel  the  adult  world 
uses  the  law  as  a  weapon  to  stifle  their  en- 
ergies and  penalize  their  pleasures  Many 
do  not  understand  the  necessity  for  law 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  this  Com- 
mittee consider  recommending  to  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  more  speciflcaily  to  the  edu- 
cators m  this  country,  that  programs  on 
Government  conducted  in  the  schools  should 
be  enriched  to  include  material  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, the  necessity  for  criminal  laws,  the 
content  of  our  laws,  and  the  rights  of  an  in- 
dividual confronting  police  in  the  courts. 
The  overall  purpose  of  such  a  program  should 
be  to  give  juveniles  a  sense  of  being  a  part 
of  society,  not  just  thwarted  by  it. 

Tliere  is  in  existence  today,  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  a  program  which  is  very  similar  to 
the  type  which  I  am  recommending.  Tills 
program  is  a  legal  education  course  for  sec- 
ondary schools  conducted  by  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School  Tlie  Director  of  the  Pro- 
gram IS  Mr.  William  M.  Gibson  of  the  Law 
and  Poverty  Project  of  Boston  University. 
I  have  here  a  packet  ol  materials  which  out- 
lines the  program  objectives  and  the  method 
by  which  it  is  Implemented  in  the  second- 
ary schools  in  the  City  of  Boston.  The  pro- 
gram has  recently  been  expanded  to  include 
course  work  for  students  in  kindergarten  to 
eighth  grade,  and  I  have  been  advised  that 
Mr.  Gibson  has  developed  a  program  for 
legal  education  for  youth  detained  In  cor- 
rectional institutions.  The  outlines  for  these 
two  additional  parts  of  the  program  are  also 
included  in   these  materials. 

A  third  additional  urea  which  I  wish  to 
briefly  touch  on  deals  with  the  development 
of  incentives  to  attract  bright  young  people 
into  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention, control  and  treatment  We  have 
heard  in  recent  years  of  recommendations 
which  woiUd  provide  tax  incentives  for  In- 
dustries who  would  locate  their  plants  with- 
in ghetto  areas  In  cities.  By  so  doing,  these 
industries  would  attract  the  persons  within 
the  ghetto  areas  as  employees  The  need  to 
attract  new.  bright,  young  people  to  the 
field  of  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention, 
control   and   treatment   is   at    least    as   des- 
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perate  as  the  need  to  attract  industry  to  the 
ghetto  areas  Many  bright  young  people 
would  like  to  enter  this  held  but  due  to  The 
unattractive  rtnapcial  conditions  they  enter 
other  fields  During  the  last  several  years  I 
have  taught  m  the  Department  of  Criminol- 
ogy  at  F'lorlda  .St.ite  University  and  have 
found  that  many  of  the  bright  young  stu- 
dents who  should  have  gone  on  into  the  field 
have  accepted  Jobs  in  other  ^ireas  simply  be- 
cause of  the  hnaiiclal  attractiveness  of  the 
other  field  and  the  brighter  future  within 
the  field  Therefore.  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend that  this  Committee  consider  the 
possibllltv  of  recommending  .-ome  tvpe  if 
tax  incentive  to  attract  {jualified  profes- 
sionals into  the  field  of  juvenile  deiinquencv 
Along  these  same  lines.  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest that  the  Committee  consider  the  rer- 
ommendatlons  to  improve  the  ciuallty  of 
Juvenile  courts  by  encouraging  States  to 
create  family  courts  with  '  their  famllv- 
orlentated  approach  toward  dealing  wuh 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  thaf  these  court.s 
be  placed  within  the  highest  general  tri.il 
Jurisdiction  in  the  state  System 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  all  verv  much  lor 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  exoress  mv 
views  here  today,  and  say  that  I  will  be  sUid 
to  attempt  to  answer  anv  question  which 
you  may  wish  to  ask  Thank  vou  verv 
much 


RICHARD  TUCKER,  TENOR 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


■  f     .SFW    Yi.RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  WOLPT.  Mr.  Speakci'.  a  little  over 
a  week  ago.  my  wife  and  I  liad  the  good 
fortune  to  attend  an  evenina  at  the  Gieat 
Neck  Synagogue  iionorins  tlio  man  who 
has  been  described  as  'the  greatest  tenor 
m  tlie  world.  ■  Richard  Tucker,  and  his 
charming  wife.  Sarah. 

The  Tuckers.  I  am  i)roud  to  .sav,  are 
residents  of  Great  Neck,  whicii  i.s  uart  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District. 

The  evening,  a  truly  memorable  one. 
was  chaired  by  Sig  Htlier  and  inspired 
by  Mac  Mendor.  As  Rabbi  Ephnam 
Wolff,  the  outstanding  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Great  Neck  Synauosue.  noicd.  it  was 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Tucker  in  reco-nition  cf 
his  contribution  and  iiclu  in  buildins  the 
North  Shore  Youth  Center  which  is  spon- 
sored by  thesynat;o-ue  It  had  additional 
meanine.  I  might  add.  since  Mr.  Tucker 
will  .soon  mark  his  25th  anniversary— in 
Jqnuary — of  liis  now  historic  Metropoli- 
tan debut. 

Ricliard  Tucker  bepan  1ms  rinsing 
career  as  a  boy  alto  in  the  Allen  Street 
Synaeoftue  on  New  York's  Ea.^t  Side  His 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut,  in  -La  Gio- 
conda."  on  January  25.  1945.  marked  the 
beginning  of  iiis  rise  to  fame  and  world 
renown  in  a  career  which  was  truly  in- 
spirational 

Among  other  awards  he  has  received  is 
the  honor  of  beins  the  first  American 
tenor  to  record  in  Milan's  historic  La 
Scala.  In  addition,  he  i.s  the  first  ijerson 
ever  to  be  awarded  the  State  of  Israi-'l's 
Artistic  and  Cultural  Award, 

Wherever  he  has  gone,  he  has  gen- 
erated enthusiasm  of  vast  proportions. 
At  the  Vienna  Staatssoper.  liis  jiresence 
literall>-  caused  a  riot,  necessitating  Vi- 
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ennese  police  to  clear  his  way  through 
the  mobs. 

The  testimonial  dinner  was  as  reward- 
ing as  the  joys  that  he  has  brought  to  so 
many  with  his  remarkable  voice  and 
warm  personality. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  again  ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  so  many  along  with 
best  wishes  to  Mr.  Tucker  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  for  a  future  which  continues  to 
be  as  exciting  and  worthwhile  as  he  has 
known  in  the  past. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  mention  the 
names  of  some  of  the  other  persons  who 
helped  to  make  this  dinner  such  an  out- 
.-tanding  event.  They  are:  Cochairmen: 
Harold  Donnitch.  Mrs.  Selma  Kon  and 
Bernard  Martin;  program  cochairman: 
Al  Liederman  and  Shelley  Goren;  and 
Rabbi  Bernard  Jacobson. 


GREECE  TODAY  AND  THE  LIMITS 
OF  COMPROMISE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
resic nation  of  Greece  from  the  CouncU 
of  Europe  underscores  the  need  for  close 
-crutiny  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Greece,  Charges  of  political 
.suppression  and  dictatorial  rule  are  ap- 
Ijarently  not  without  foundation.  More- 
over, the  prospect  of  continued  violence 
m  Greece  at  a  level  unseen  since  the  1946- 
49  civil  war,  should  alert  both  Greeks 
and  Americans  to  the  need  of  restoring 
(icmocraitc  rule  in  Greece. 

One  expeit  who  has  thoughtfully  ana- 
lyzed the  situation  in  Greece  and  appro- 
priate American  action  is  Prof.  George 
Anastoplo.  In  a  briefing  at  the  Chicago 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Professor 
Anastoplo  presented  a  paper  which  I 
(ommend  to  my  colleagues. 

The  paper  follows: 

Greece  Today  .\nd  the  Limtts  of 

Compromise 

I  By  George  Aiiastaplo*  • ) 
It  is  not  fit  that  you  should  sit  here  any 
I'Jiiger!  .  .  .  You  thall  now  give  place  to  better 
nien.'^ — Oliver  Cromwell. 

I 
Tlie  American  scholar  who  has  been  per- 
haps   the    most    respectable    advisor   to    the 


•The  author,  who  lives  in  Chicago,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Political  Science  Depart- 
niont  at  Rosary  College,  as  well  as  Lecturer 
i:i  the  Liberal  Arts  at  the  University  of  Chl- 
ttt'o  and  Professor  of  Politics  and  Literature 
at  the  University  of  Dallas.  Other  discussions 
bv  him  of  Greece  today  may  be  found  in  the 
current  volume  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  pages  6023  (March  11.  1969),  8460 
I  April  2),  8461  (April  2),  16878  (June  23), 
13732    (July   15)    and  21018   (July  28). 

See.  also,  Savllle  R.  Davis,  "Blow  to  NATO: 
Greek  Armed  Forces  Disintegrating?"  Chris- 
t:an  Science  Monitor.  August  29,  1969,  p.  1; 
Christopher  Wren.  "Greece:  Government  by 
Torture.  ■  Look.  May  27.  1969. 

This  discussion  has  been  prepared  for  use 
:n  a  briefing  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Anastaplo  at 
the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
September  15, 1969. 
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tyranny  In  Athens  has  recently  returned  to 
Washington  from  a  visit  to  Greece.  He  offers 
us  his  current  advice  about  Greek  affairs 
in  an  article,  "A  Role  for  the  U.S.  in  Greek 
Solution,"  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Augusts,  1969. 

The  truly  significant  feature  of  this  article, 
however,  is  not  its  advice  but  rather  its  ad- 
mission that  even  Greeks  who  had  been  'dis- 
heartened by  the  pre-coup  quarrels  and  po- 
litical instability  and  therefore  Intlally  ac- 
cepted the  [present]  regime  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  are  now  "cool  If  not  downright  hos- 
tile" toward  It.  The  mood  of  this  article  Is 
in  marked  contrast  to  its  author's  published 
defenses  of  the  regime  ever  since  its  seizure 
of  power,  defenses  which  have  been  so  gen- 
erous as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  distribution 
in  this  country  by  the  Greek  government. 
(See,  e.g.,  Notes  on  World  Events,  Chicago 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  May,  1969,  p. 
5,) 

There  Is.  moreover,  no  discussion  in  the 
Washington  Post  article  of  why  anyone 
should  now  be  cool  toward  the  regime  in 
Athens.  But  the  article  does  manage  to  con- 
demn as  ■intransigent"  the  Greek  opponents 
of  the  regime  who  have  been  cool  and  even 
hostile  toward  It  from  the  very  beginning. 
They  are  "Intransigent."  it  seems,  because 
they  prefer  to  continue  their  determined  op- 
position to  this  tyrannical  regime  rather  than 
to  accept  the  advice  of  those  who  have  col- 
laborated with  It. 

Advice  which  has  evidently  been  spurned 
in  Athens,  at  least  by  opponents  of  the  re- 
gime there.  Is  now  offered  to  Americans  and 
to  their  government  in  Washington.  Let  tis 
see  what  the  advice  in  this  article  amounts 
to  and  whether  American  critics  of  the  Greek 
regime  should  be  as  "Intransigent"  as  the 
Greeks  who  have  already  rejected  it. 

u 

We  are  told  in  this  article  that  there  are 
two  opinions  in  Athens  about  what  is  likely 
to  happen  in  Greece  if  things  continue  as 
they  are  now :  ■'Opponents  of  the  regime  are 
firmly  convinced  that  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
testations, Premier  Papadopoulos  has  no  in- 
tention of  allowing  the  return  of  free  politi- 
cal life.  On  the  other  hand,  government 
spokesmen  assert  that  the  regime  is  only  tem- 
porary and  that  elections  will  be  held  as  soon 
as  the  alms  of  the  revolution  are  accom- 
plished.  Whatever  the  truth."  the  article 

goes  on  to  advise  us.  a  "compromise"  must 
be  found  between  the  opponents  and  the  de- 
fenders of  the  current  regime  in  Greece.  But 
until  one  is  prepared  lo  decide  which  of 
these  two  opinions  about  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  Greece  is  correct,  one  is  neither 
entitled  nor  equipped  to  offer  responsible 
advice  either  to  Americans  or  to  Cireeks  on 
this  vital  matter. 

Who  is  right  here,  the  opponents  of  the 
regime  or  the  government  .spokesmen?  There 
is.  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  both  opinions 
are  correct:  there  is  a  sense  that  is.  in  which 
both  opiiiions  come  down  to  virtually  the 
same  thing.  Elections  u-ill  be  held  in  Greece, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  propaganda,  as  soon 
as  the  aims  of  the  revolution  are  accom- 
plished: that  will  be  vhen  the  transforma- 
tion (or,  at  least,  the  immobilization!  of 
Greek  institutions  and  of  Greek  public  opin- 
ion has  reached  the  point  where  purportedly 
free  elections  (but  with  the  press  still  con- 
trolled, of  course)  can  be  iaeld  without 
jeopardizing  the  tight  grip  upon  the  coun- 
try of  its  present  rulers.  After  all.  what  do 
"the  aims  of  the  revolution^'  amount  to  now. 
if  not  primarily  the  personal  advancement 
and  welfare  of  the  handful  of  junior  officers 
(predominantly  colonels)  who  betrayed  in 
April  1967  their  military  oaths,  their  king, 
their  comrades  and  their  fellow-citizens  with 
the  deliberate  Intention  of  holding  on  to 
power  long  after  the  Immediate  political 
crisis  which  permitted  them  to  seize  power 
had  passed? 
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The  suggestion  in  the  Washington  Post 
article  of  a  '■compromise"  rests  upon  the  con- 
dition that  things  should  be  so  arranged 
that  ■■the  constitutional  reforms"  that  have 
already  been  achieved  may  be  preserved.  Pre- 
cisely what  reforms  can  the  author  be  re- 
ferring to?  The  ConstltuUon  of  1968  Is  hard- 
ly an  improvement  upon  its  predecessors,  de- 
signed as  it  is  K>  legitimate  the  colonels 
who  Imposed  it  upon  their  country.  Indeed. 
the  only  permanent  result  of  the  1968  Consti- 
tution may  be  to  discredit  the  occasional 
worthwhile  innovation  included  In  it  which 
will  hereafter  be  identified  with  an  oppres- 
sive regime. 

One  must  consider.  In  order  to  assess  prop- 
erly "constitutional  reforms."  not  only  the 
Constitution  itself  but  also  how  it  has  been 
imposed  and  what  maintains  it.  We  are  deal- 
ing, after  all.  with  a  regime  that  is  ruthless 
and.  even  \\orse.  shameless  in  what  it  will 
do  and  say  to  perpetuate  Itself.  It  is  a  tyran- 
ny which  has  revealed  Itself  as  remarkably 
incompetent  in  everything  but  the  tricks  of 
conspiracy  and  of  counter-conspiracy.  No 
conscientious  student  of  Greek  affairs  can 
ignore  the  evidence,  available  since  the  first 
year  of  the  regime  and  now  overwhelming, 
which  displays  the  present  regime  as  having 
easy  recourse  to  extensive  arrests  and  torture, 
to  the  most  flagrant  deceptions,  to  open  con- 
tempt for  constitutions  and  laws  (including 
its  own),  to  the  liarsh  suppression  of  all 
independent  opinion,  and  to  an  extravagant 
(and  eventually  ruinous)  expenditure  of 
funds  on  public  works. 

Who  can  doubt  that  all  this  is  done  by 
the  colonels  not  in  the  interest  of  Greece 
but  primarily  in  order  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  power?  It  is  no  wonder  that  Greeks 
who  know  what  is  going  on  in  their  country 
are  "cool  if  not  downright  hostile"  toward 
this  regime  and  its  apologists.  The  wonder 
IS  that  any  responsible  man  can  remain  sin- 
cerely sympathetic  to  the  regime  once  its 
character  becomes  apparent  to  him  Some 
respoiislble  men  did  express  .svmpathy  lor 
the  regime  at  its  beginning  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  thereby  help  Induce  the  colonels 
to  surrender  power  willingly — but  it  should 
have  been  evident  by  the  end  of  the  col- 
onels' first  year,  if  not  before,  that  this 
approach  would  be  of  no  use. 

What  informed  man  can  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  there  remain  any  serious  "aims 
of  the  revolution"  worth  preserving,  any 
coherent  and  defensible  set  of  principles 
puiding  the  program  of  the  Greek  tiicta- 
tors?  The  .serious  problem  is  not  how  to 
preserve  the  legacy  of  the  "revolution."  but 
ratlier  how  long  It  will  take  to  eliminate 
!rom  Greek  life  the  depredations  of  the 
present  tyranny,  and  at  what  price.  The 
corrupting  influence  of  the  colonels  in 
Greece  will  remain  long  after  they  are  gone, 
even  if  they  should  go  tomorrow:  they  have 
done  much  that  will  be  difficult  to  undo 
justly  and  harmoniously.  Is  not  that  usually 
the  legacy  <  t  .-.n  army  of  occupatn.ii? 

The  more  astute  among  the  colonels  must 
realize  that  if  they  go.  their  constitution 
.iiid  'reforms"  will  go  with  them.  Jio  matter 
what  promises  or  deals  or  "■compromises" 
should  be  made  in  advance  of  tr.eir  depar- 
ture. The  concern  of  the  coloi:iels  at  that 
time  is  not  going  to  be  whether  their  "re- 
forms" will  survive  their  regime  but  wheth- 
er -they  themselves  will.  The  only  com- 
promise the  colonels  will  ever  take  seriously 
will  be  one  which  seems  to  permit  them  to 
save  their  necks.  :iot  their  ■■aims  of  the 
revolution."  iii  the  event  they  find  them- 
selves  about   to  fall. 

Both  the  colonels  and  their  opponents  are 
correct  in  recognizing  each  other  as  irre- 
concilable enemies.  What  each  realistically 
seeks  from  the  other  is  not  compromise  but 
surrender.  "The  advocacy  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  government  and  Its  opponents 
in  1969  (as  distinguished  from  1965.  1966 
or  1967)  is  not  only  naive,  it  is  also  harmful 
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tf>  the  revival  of  genuine  conaUtuUonal 
government  in  Oreece  The  only  practical 
effect  of  a  iterlous  attempt  at  compromise 
at  this  time  would  be  to  demoralize,  radlca:- 
ize  and  divide  the  serious  opposition  to 
the  present  re«?lme  and  thereby  to  gain  for 
the  colonels  even  more  time 

Time   13   working   against   the  Interests  of 
both    Oreece    <ind    her    allies      the    colonels' 
unprecedented     purging    and    reshaping    of 
the  officer  corps    of  the  clvU  service  i  Includ- 
ing the  co\irt«i    of  the  school  system   of  local 
councils     both   public   .-ind    privatel    and   of 
the  Church  cannot  but  help  them  cling  to 
power  If  they  remain  united    Once  their  ex- 
tensive   reorganization    is    complete-    and    It 
should   b*.   except   perhaps   for   the   Church, 
the  Navy  and   Air    Force,   and   the  Universi- 
ties,   virtually    complete    by    the   summer   of 
1970-  -Oreece  Is  likely  to  have  to  endure  for 
a   generatl.jn    both    the   colonels    self-right- 
eous   tyranny    and    the    .sporadic    armed    re- 
sistance   It    will    generate     There    Is    already 
more    violence   m   Oreece    'oday    than    there 
has   been   at   any    time   since    the    1946-1949 
Civil  War 

in 
Maislve   propaganda,   reinforced   by  gener- 
OU.S    subsidies     will   conunue    to    be    used    at 
home  and  aoroad  by  the  present  Greek  gov- 
errmiens  to  magnify   the  virtues  of  the  col- 
onels  and   the   vices  of   the   poUUclana    We. 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  obliged.  In  order 
to  expose  the  colonels  to  be  is  bad  for  Greece 
a.i  they  are    'm  make  the  politicians  of  1961- 
1967  better   "han   thev  were    But  the  longer 
these  colonels  stay,   the  better  those  poU'l- 
cians  look    In  fact.  It  is  difficult   to  name  a 
single  prominent  Greek  politician  who  would 
not  be  better  for  Greece  and  her  allies  today 
than  the  colonels  now  m  power    Indeed,  the 
ni>«it  serious  indictment  one  might  make  ot 
Greek   politicians   before   April    1967   is    -hat 
such  pe<3ple  as  these  colonels  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  Army,  that  they  were  given 
an   opportunity   to   attempt    to   sel^e   power. 
aiid   that   they  could   -iuceed   in  .such  an  at- 
tempt   It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legitimate 
political   and   military   leaders   of  Oreece.  as 
wel   as   her   allies   abriad     have   learned    the 
appropnaLe  lessons  from   this  disastrous  ex- 
periment     Ore     impor^nt     'e.sson     Is     that 
decent  Greeks  of  all  parUes  and  allegiances 
have    much    nr.ore   Ln    common    than    any   of 
them  has  m  common  with  the  kind  of  man 
who  IS  apt  t<j  oe  tempted  to  seize  power  for 
himself  If  decent  men   are  not  moderate  In 
their  ptiUtlcal  differences 

tt  w  to  the  credit  of  Greek  politicians  of  all 
parties,  as  well  a»  of  Greek  intellectuals,  that 
almost  all  of  them  have  sto<xl  Arm  since 
April  1967  against  the  threats,  the  sophistries 
and  the  enticements  of  the  present  Greek 
government  and  of  its  ap<;Ioglsts  .ibro;id  The 
same  tribute  should  be  recorded  on  behalf  of 
the  King  of  Greece  and  most  .f  the  senior 
as  well  as  many  of  the  Junior  officers  .>t  the 
armed  forces  of  that  country  These  Greeks. 
in  their  respect  for  the  best  in  Greece,  have 
been  mere  perceptive  and  more  principled 
about  what  has  been  happening  to  their 
country  than  have  been  certain  American 
students  of  Greek  .iffair.s  iiri  and  out  of  the 
.Americaii  ><overnmenti 

The    Washington    Post   article   suggests   as 
the   appropriate    role   for    the    United   States 
today    -hat   we  encourage   the     compromise" 
It  advocates   But  If   as  I  have  argued,  any  at- 
tempt at  siifh.  compromise  m   these  circum- 
stances   *in    help    the    colonels    consolidate 
their  power,  then  my  American  effort  along 
that  line  can  only  weaken  the  legitimate  in- 
fluence of  America  m  Greece    P-.r  the  longer 
the  colonels  stay    the  more  Independent  they 
are  likely   to   become  of  American   influence 
ajid.  indeed,  of  the  influence  of  any  moderate 
men  at  home  or  abroad    i  One  need  only  re- 
call Shakespeare's   Richard   III  i    We   .Ameri- 
cans could   have  discreetly   helped   the  cnn- 
stltutl...n.il  leaders  of  this  .VA  ro  ally  get  rid 
of  their  usurpers  any  time  between  April  and 
December    1967.   a   period   during   which   the 
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colonels  were  relying  mostly  ,,n  bluff  and 
maneuver  to  stay  in  power  Instead,  we  were 
duped  bv  talk  of  constitutional  reforms" 
and  law  and  order"  and  hence  did  or  failed 
to  do  various  things  In  1967.  as  well  as  In 
1968.  which  permitted  and  even  helped  the 
colonels  to  dig  in 

Measures   are   still    available    to    us   which 
can  be  used  to  help  our  true  friends  In  Greece 
diskxlge  the  colonels  and  restore  their  coun- 
try to  control  by  its  people,  measures  which 
would   be   far  more  effective  than   are   likely 
to   be   the   timid   ones  our   government   now 
employs  to  indicate  lu  tardy  approval  of  so 
destructive  a  tvranny    Every  serious  .student 
of  Greek   affairs   knows   what    m.re  can   and 
should   be  done  by  the  United  States  in  the 
present  circumstances    There  is  no  need  for 
me   lu  .spell   out   again   on   this  occasion   the 
measures    available    to    us     measures    which 
Would  emphasize  the  publicized  withdrawal 
of   vital   American   support   rather   than   anv 
explicit     American     interference     in     Oreek 
domestic  affairs    I  need  only  add  that  I  con- 
tinue to  believe   along  with  many  in  Greece 
that    Constantme    Karamanlls    is    the    best, 
though    II. .t    -he    only     name    around    xhlch 
effective  opposition  to  the  colonels  can  rally 
I  al.so  continue   to   believe  that   if    would   be 
prudent    fur  Mr    Karamanlls   -o  offer   to  in- 
clude in  a  coalition  government.  legitimated 
by   the   King   and   recognized    hv   -he   United 
State.s,   figures  such  as  Andreas  Papandreou 
This  is  where  genuine  compromi.se  would  l)e 
good  fur  Oreece 

IV 

The   colonels     by    the   end    of    their    third 
year  in  power  dn  April   1970)     will  probably 
have  immobilized.  If  not  transformed    all  m- 
s'ltutlons   m   Greece   which    might   stand   in 
their    way     repression    and    propaganda   and 
the    lavish    use   of   public    monies   will    have 
done     their     work      When     that     happens 
whether  by  1970  or  by   HI7I.  responsible  ele- 
ments  in   Greece   and    abroad    (Including   m 
the  United  States i    ■aui   mo  longer  have  anv 
significant  influence  in  that  countrv    If  the 
colonels    are    dislodged     thereafter,     it     will 
probably   be    (unless  a  serious  International 
crisis    erupts  1    onlv    because    of    the    use    of 
armed   force  against  them  m  Oreece    //  vio- 
lent  I'pposltlon  should    .omehow   be  success- 
ful,  the   liberators  of  Greect-     whoever   thev 
may    be     are    not    Ukelv    to    forget    first    our 
negligence  and   thereafter  our  Impotence  m 
'he  time  of  'heir  desperate  need    And   then 
what  will  our  long-term  Influence  he  in  that 
allied    country    which    -.ve    insi.-it    is    of   great 
■^tratpgic  importance"  to  us'' 

VVheiher  there  will  be  in  Greece  a  gen- 
eratlon  of  violent  tyranny  or  an  Immediate 
return  to  constitutional  government  and  the 
rule  of  law  depends,  m  large  part,  on  what 
'he  United  States  does  In  the  months  Imme- 
diately ahead  We  Americans  had  better  use 
our  power  while  some  of  it  remains  rather 
than  allow  ourselves  'o  be  duped  again  this 
time  by  'alk  of  compromise  'i  into  promot- 
ing a  policy  unworthv  both  of  us  and  of  the 
Greeks 

The  peace  and  the  prosperity,  as  well  as 
the  liberty  and  honor  of  Oreece  require  'hat 
the  colonels  go  and  with  them  everything 
they  have  come  to  represent  This  is  what 
informed  and  conscientious  Greeks  are  cer- 
tain of  This.  It  Is  to  be  hoped.  Is  what  the 
sadly  misinformed  American  government  !s 
belatedly  beginning  to  realize 


December  20,  ion;) 

ing  together  for  worship  and  gift  glvin? 
and  rejoicin.g  in  family  reunions. 

Today  I  ask  all  Americans  to  join  with 
me  as  we  celebrate  this  holiday,  to  re- 
member those  men  who  are  missing  m 
action  and  prisoners  of  war — 

Lest  we  forget  our  own  gladness  in  be- 
ing free; 

Lest  we  forget  our  own  joy  in  beiiu^ 
with  our  loved  ones; 

Le.st  we  forget  that  over  1.300  families 
will  be  without  a  loved  one— again  thi- 
year; 

Lest  we  forget  that  the  reason  the.se 
men  are  .so  cruelly  held  in  prison  is  be- 
cause they  were  fighting  for  us; 

Lest  we  forget  that  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  bring  these  men  home  again 

Lest  we  forget  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  our  reasons  for  celebrating  Christ- 
mas 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  time  for  each  of 
us  to  take  the  families  of  these  brave 
men  especially  to  our  hearts.  Let  us  dl 
renew  our  efforts  for  freedom  so  that 
these  absences  can  be  soon  turned  int  i 
rewarding  reunions  for  all  the  Christ - 
mases  to  come. 


December  20,  1969 


NEW  US.  LINE  ON  WITHDRAWAL    \ 
SEVERE  BLOW  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 


LEST  WE  PHDRGET 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 


■  IK     H  .  .Rn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTA-nVES 

Thursdav.  December  IS.  1969 

Mr  CHAPPELL  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Chrlstma.s  .seas<jn  us  approaching  and 
families  throughout  America  are  gather- 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  December  18.  1969 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article  entitled 
■  New  U.S.  'Line'  on  Withdrawal  Deal- 
Severe  Blow  to  Lsrael."  written  by  Wil- 
liam S.  White,  and  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  December  It; 
1969. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record 
as  follows  1 

New     us      "Line'     on     Withdrawal     Deals 
Sevehe  Blow  to  Israel 
I  By  WlUlam  S   White  i 
Washington  —The  old  year  is  drawing  to 
Its  close  on  a  somber  note  for  Israel,  whose 
whole  position  in  her  fight  for  survival  has 
worsened  markedly  in  these  recent  dav.s   Tlie 
newlv  enunciated  American  policy  line  call- 
ing for  Israeli  withdrawal  from  frontier  .-c- 
curitv  fwsiuons  seized  from  the  Arabs  in  the 
1967    war.    ;n    return    for   Arab    proml.ses    •  ^r 
peaceful    coexistence,    has   hit    the   Israelis   .^ 
■niel  If  unintentional  blow 

For  this  well-meant  effort  to  take  up  a 
purely  even-handed  .ittltude  from  Washing- 
ton IS  m  'ruth  a  revoUitlonarv  departure 
from  the  traditional  American  posture  of 
c;\ndid  rrlendllness  to  the  Israeli  side  m  the 
chronic  crisis  of  the  Middle  East 

The  dlflJculty  Is  that  the  doctrine  of  osten- 
sible even-handedness  actuallv  assists  those 
extremist  Arab  ^t.ites  which  are  pro-com- 
munist  und  publicly  bent  both  upon  Israel's 
literal  destructi  ,n  and  the  spread  of  Soviet 
power  ii:  the  .Middle  East 

It  Ignores  the  immense  reality  that  this  Is 
not  a  case  where  two  .idversaries  are  equally 
good  <.r  equally  bad  One  cannot  equate  .iK- 
gressors  patent Iv  emlrirked  upon  a  Vietnam 
type  of  war  of  liberation.  "  urged  on  bv  the 
Soviet  Union  with  defenders  motivated  ^im- 
ply by  the  desire  u>  .slay  .lUve — and  defenders 
moreover  who  form  ,i  pro-Western  outptist  In 
the  worldwide  struggle  that  is  the  Cold  War. 


The  logic  of  this  approach  comes  to  saying. 
in  the  old  expression,  that  the  rich  and  the 
poor  have  an  equal  right  to  sleep  in  the  pub- 
lic parks. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  see  that  the  purpose  of 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  in  laying 
i!  >wn  his  doctrine  is  the  benign  one  of  try- 
ing to  avoid  another  major  explosion  in  the 
Middle  East  That  there  Is  no  intention  to 
put  the  Israelis  on  a  thin  diet  does  not, 
iiowever,  alter  the  fact  that  this  is  precisely 
w  hat  Is  being  done. 

How  is  Premier  Golda  Melr  to  accept  from 
tiie  more  violent  Arabs  some  pledge  to  end 
'heir  ceaseless  frontier  assaults  upon  Israel 
uhen  these  same  Arabe  every  day  proclaim 
:,ii  unaltered  determination  to  throw  the 
Israelis  into  the  sea?  Who  needs  pledges  of 
this  klnd'> 

Still,  it  is  not  really  the  Rogers  doctrine 
tli.it  is  the  viltlmate  source  of  Israel'B  present 
jitTll;  really  this  Is  more  nearly  symptom 
:  han  cause. 
At  bottom,  the  Israelis  are  the  victims  of 
limate  of  neutralism  and  isolationism  and 
,MMce-at-any-prlcelsm  which  the  New  Left 
I. .IS  so  long  and  so  stridently  promoted  in 
•Ms  country.  The  spirit  of  this  clamor  is  to 
:iipct  the  whole  concept  of  collective  secu- 
rity which  has  been  the  great  rock  of  high 
American  foreign  policy  through  five  Pres- 
-lential  iidmlnistratlons. 

To  be  sure,  it  Is  actually  a  clamor  only  of 
a  loud  and  tireless  American  minority — but 
that  minority  has  nevertheless  been  able  to 
bring  into  fretful  and  petulant  question  the 
z.i.solutely  indispensable  and  historic  role  of 
t!;is  nation  to  lead  and  protect  the  non- 
C'ommunlst  world. 

If  It  can  be  argued  that  the  United  States 
oJ  America  is  free  to  abandon  its  solemn 
commitments  to  one  small  and  tortured  peo- 
ple In  South  Vietnam,  it  can  be — and  Is 
being— argued  that  we  owe  nothing  to  the 
moral  commitment  for  decades  acknowledged 
t"  another  .small  and  tortured  people  in 
I-;rael  So  it  is  that  the  seeds  so  sedulously 
sown  in  one  part  of  the  world  have  come 
to  ugly  harvest  in  another  part  of  the  world. 
Too  many  of  us  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
redefining  our  obligations  to  suit  not  the 
hard  truth  of  our  pledged  word  but  rather 
our  soft  wishes.  And.  Irony  of  ironies,  Israel, 
the  very  nation  that  used  to  be  the  darling 
ol  the  !ar-Uberal  American  community,  has 
now  become  the  one  nation  to  which,  above 
.111.  that  community  Is  prepared  to  give  less 
even  than  Its  tears. 
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keep  my  colleagues  advised  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  am  submitting  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  Reverend  Hesburgh's  letter: 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 

Washington,  DC  .  December  18.  1969. 
Hon.  Bdwakd  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kochi  I  am  writing  in  response 
to  your  recommendation  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  investigate  the  shooting 
of  Mr.  Fred  Hampton  and  Mr.  Mark  Clark, 
Illinois  leaders  of  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
in  Chicago  on  December  4. 

On  December  12,  the  Commission  met  with 
a  high  Administration  official  and  this  mat- 
ter was  taken  up.  Both  on  that  date  and  sub- 
sequently. I  have  been  in  touch  with  top 
officials  at  the  Department  of  Justice.  These 
discussions  are  continuing. 

I  assure  you  that  we  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Hampton  and  Mr 
Clark  and  by  the  shooting  of  other  Black 
Panther  Party  leaders  and  members  in  other 
cities  of  the  Nation.  This  concern  was  shared 
by  the  White  House  officials  with  whom  we 
discussed  the  matter.  We  share  your  Judg- 
ment that  a  reliable  and  completely  credible 
report  is  essential  to  reduce  the  "suspicion 
and  distrust  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
Incidents.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  right  track 
for  both  the  short-range  and  the  long-range 
approaches  to  the  problem,  and  there  should 
be  some  further  information  forthcoming 
shortly. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  announced  its  intention  to  conduct  a 
preliminary  Investigation  into  the  Chicago 
killings,  and  28  organizations  have  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  national  com- 
mission of  inquiry  to  conduct  a  private  in- 
vestigation of  the  killings.  The  Commission, 
in  addition  to  whatever  else  it  may  do.  will 
establish  contact  with  this  national  commis- 
sion and  determine  areas  of  appropriate 
cooperation  and  assistance. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  appreci- 
ate your  confidence  in  the  Commission  and 
its  staff.  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  our  con- 
tinued attention  to  the  investigation  of  the 
killings  of  Black  Panther  Party  members  and 
the  resulting  racial  distrust  and  polarization. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Theodore  M.  Hesbtjrch. 

Chairman. 
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highest  individual  award,  the  Superior 
Service  Award,  for  his  exceptional  serv- 
ice to  low-income  rural  families  of  Jeffer- 
son County  in  helping  them  to  become 
owners  of  decent,  safe,  sanitary,  and  at- 
tractive homes.  Under  the  JefTerson 
County  homebuilding  program  some  275 
houses  were  constructed  in  the  area 
through  the  FHA  home  loan  program. 
Many  of  these  new  residences  were  low- 
cost  homes  designed  by  Mr.  Burdette 
himself. 

I  think  this  fine  record  of  Govern- 
ment service  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  commend 
it  to  their  attention. 


OIL  SPILLAGE:  CURE  WORSE  THAN 
DISEASE 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 


MORE  ON  THE  CHICAGO  BLACK 
PANTHERS  INCIDENT 


L.  A.  BURDEMTE  RETIRES 
FROM  FHA 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
Is.  I  expressed  my  concern  in  this  Cham- 
ber over  the  recent  series  of  police  ac- 
tions directed  against  members  of  the 
Black  Panther  organizations.  I  also 
^vrote  to  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh 
ur.mg  that  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mi.ssion  undertake  an  investigation  of 
the  question  surrounding  the  shooting  of 
two  Black  Panther  leaders  by  the  Chl- 
ca-'o  police. 

Today.  I  have  received  a  response  from 
Ci.airman  Hesburgh.  outlining  the  roll 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  taking  in 
thi.s  matter  vis-a-vls  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  investigation  and  the 
national  investigation  to  be  conducted 
.'o:tuly  by  28  private  organizations.  To 
CXV 2550— Part  30 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  News  and  Farmer  and  Wad- 
ley  Herald  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Mr.  Ruel  Morris.  Jr..  district 
supervisor,  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, in  Greensboro,  Ga.  This  article  is 
about  my  good  friend  and  constituent 
Mr.  Lonnie  A.  Burdette  of  Stapleton. 
Ga.,  who  has  recently  retired  after  35 
years  of  service  with  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Mr.  Burdette.  a  native  of  Ashburn.  Ga 
spent  17  of  his  35  years  with  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  as  supervisor 
of  the  Jefferson  County  office,  which  is 
in  my  congressional  district.  During  this 
time  Mr.  Burdette  has  earned  several  ci- 
tations for  his  rural  farm  program  work 

In  May  1969,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture   awarded   Mr.   Burdette   its 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
just  yesterday  once  again  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  man  to  realize  that  there 
are  many  unexpected  environmental  re- 
stilts  of  many  of  his  actions — even  ac- 
tions taken  in  an  attempt  to  protect  the 
environment. 

The  following  article  indicates  once 
more  how  important  it  is  to  make  certain 
we  know  the  ecological  effects  of  a  course 
of  action  before  we  embark  on  it: 
Scientists  Term  the  Chemical  Treatment 
OF  On.  Spillage  More  Harmful  Than  the 
"Disease" 

I  By  David  Bird  i 
Scientists  and  engineers  have  expressed 
concern  here  that  attempts  to  control  oil 
spills  with  chemical  dlspersants  is  causing 
more  harm  than  the  oil  itself  and  may  be 
creating  long-term  ecologlc  damage,  such  as 
is  now  being  attributed  to  DDT  and  »her 
pesticides 

The  concern  is  expressed  in  reports  and  dis- 
cussion at  a  three-day  Joint  Conference  on 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Oil  Spills,  ending 
today  at  the  Americana  Hotel.  The  meeting 
is  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  and  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  an  industry  group 

When  the  conference  was  planned  last 
summer,  the  sponsors  expected  about  300 
persons  to  attend  More  than  1 .000  have 
registered 

Their  interest  reflects  increased  public  con- 
cern after  two  disastrous  oil  spills 

torret  canyon  disaster 

The  first  occurred  In  March.  1967.  when  the 
supertanker  Torrey  Canyon  struck  a  reef  off 
the  southern  coast  of  England  and  sent  30 
million  gallons  of  crude  oil  oozing  toward 
the  Cornish  coast  and  across  the  English 
Channel   to   the   shores  of   Brittany. 

The  second  oil  spill  occurred  early  this 
year,  when  18  million  gallons  leaked  io  the 
surface  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  in 
California  during  offshore  drilling  operations. 

At  least  one  million  tons  of  oil  are  spilled 
every  year  from  tankers,  manufacturing 
plants  and  refineries  Much  of  the  effort  to 
control  the  spills  has  centered  on  chemical 
dlspersants  that  dissolve  the  oil.  spreading 
it  out  so  thin  that  it  is  not  noticeable 

Some  scientists  say  that  the  dlspersants 
are  merely  an  attempt  to  hide  the  visible 
effect  of  the  spills  ani  that  the  chemicals 
pose  an  additional  danger 

A     Oda.    a    researcher    with    the    Ontario 
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Wat«r  R^smirces  Conruntsalon.  told  the  con- 
feretu-e  ye«'.T  \.\v  that  studies  of  dlspersants 
since  the  Turrey  Canyon  disaster  have  led 
to  the  concUialon  that  some  of  them  '  were 
far  more  (iead;y  und  far  more  damaging  to 
marine  life  and  e.oldgy  than  the  oil  Itself  " 

BEACH    DAMAGE.    TOO 

In  addition  he  said  when  the  dlspersanta 
are  applied  to  bearnes,  they  cause  the  oil  to 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  beach  and 
make  the  beach  more  vulnerable  to  erosion 
by  tidal  ^nd  wave  action  " 

Howard  J  Lamp'l  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  said.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  use  of  dlspersants 
emulsiflers  and  other  chemicals  l.s  entirely 
tmjustlfled  In  the  cleanup  of  oil-polluted 
t>eaches  " 

He  said  Federal  studies  had  shown  that 
the  oil.  when  ■mixed  wUh  chemicals,  caused 
penetration  of  the  mixture  into  the  sand  at 
least  three  times  the  depth  of  the  untreated 
01!  In  oU-poIIuted  water  Federal  officials 
have  recommended  that  the  chemlcala  be 
u.sed  only  as  a  Usl  resort  when  It  is  impos- 
sible to  soak  up  the  oil  with  stra*  or  similar 
material  or  to  suck  It  up  by  mechanical 
means 

Perhaps  the  strongest  attack  on  the  pres- 
ent nieihods  of  controlling  oil  spills  came 
from  a  towloglsr.  Dr  Ira  N  Oabrlelson.  who 
Is  president  of  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute He  said  The  usual  approach  is  to 
try  to  contain  or  Isolate  the  floating  oil — an 
attack  that  works  rarely,  if  at  all— or  to  re- 
move It  from  the  public  eye  by  sweeping  it 
under  the  oceans  surface  by  means  of  dls- 
persants or  detergents  More  animal  life  was 
killed  by  chemicals  In  the  Torrey  Canyon  ac- 
cident than  by  the  oil  Itself  " 

Even  If  the  detergents  or  dlspersants  are 
not  toxic  in  themselves.'  Dr  Oabrielson  con- 
tinued, their  action  In  breaking  up  the  oil 
•apparently  accelerates  the  exposure  of 
marine  life  to  the  toxic  hydrocarbons'  in  oil 
He  noted  that  'some  of  the  hydrocarbon 
fractions  are  suspected  of  having  carcino- 
genic activity."  that  Is,  they  are  linked  to 
cancers. 

•These  hydrocarbons  are  stable.  Dr  Oa- 
brielson s.ud  "and  they  can  be  retained  and 
concentrated  In  the  marine  food  cycle  as  the 
lesser  animaU  are  consumed  by  these  higher 
up  the  animal  ladder  Some  ultimately  may 
end  up  In  man" 


CIVIL   DEFENSE  PROGRAM    IN 
ILUNOIS 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues who  are  lawyers  know,  there  is 
in  law  a  mythical  beirii;  known  as  "The 
Prudent  Man  ■  It  is  this  imaginary  in- 
dividual who  serves  as  a  yardstick  for 
the  c'oui  t  in  certain  types  of  cases. 

The  'Prudent  Man."  as  the  term  im- 
plies, IS  one  who  looks  ahead:  who  acts 
on  the  basis  of  sound  reason  and  Rood 
judgment  The  Governor  of  my  State  of 
Illinois  the  Honorable  Richard  B  Ogil- 
vie  is  highly  deserving  of  this  charac- 
tenzation. 

Go\i-rnor  Otjilvie  believes  in  the  virtue 
of  preparedness  just  as  he  believes  m 
safe£!uarding  our  greatest  treasure  and 
richest  resource,  our  children. 

Recently,  Governor  O^Uvne  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  declared  th?t 
in  tile  event  of  any  disaster,  our  school 
children  must  receive  maximiun  protec- 
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tion  At  Uie  .same  time  he  called  for  the 
inclusion  of  civil  defen.se  training  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  education  of  faculty, 
admiiu.stration.  and  .students.  '  in  every 
Illinois  school  system 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Governer  Ogil- 
vie'.s  proclamation  had  the  wholehearted 
endorsement  of  the  Illinois  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  Ray  Patie.  and 
of  Col  Donovan  M  Vance,  director  of 
the  Illinois  State  Civil  Defen.se  Agency 
Mr  Speaker,  needless  to  .say,  I  also, 
am  in  complete  accord  with  Grovemor 
Ogilvie 

Although  the  term  civil  defense  is  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  of  many  only  with 
the  fear  of  nuclear  attack,  our  State 
Civil  Defense  Agency  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  protecting  the  public  in  many 
other  types  of  disasters  or  emergencies, 
whether  man-made  or  nature-created 
This  is  the  case.  I  believe,  with  most,  if 
not  all    State  civil  defense  agencies 

Industry  and  finance  have  gone  to 
great  expense  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  valuable  records  Why 
should  Government,  whether  State  or 
Federal,  do  less  for  our  people'' 

Mr  Speaker,  Governor  Ogilvie's  mes- 
sage demands  and  deserves  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  every  Member  of 
this  body  I  am  including  the  Gover- 
nors proclamation  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks   It  follows: 

Phoclam.ation 
The  constantly  changing  conditions  of  the 
world,  and  the  unpredictable  elements  of 
nature,  dictate  the  continued  preparations 
for  emergencies  and  the  threat  of  acciden- 
tal disaster  is  an  evergrowing  fear,  and 

Each  political  subdivision  of  our  state  is 
authorized  to  est.ibllsh — and  shall  estab- 
lish— a  local  organization  for  civil  defense 
in  accordance  with  the  state  Civil  Defense 
Plan  and  program,  and 

School  children  are  the  most  valuable 
asset  we  possess,  so  in  the  event  of  unfore- 
seen disaster.  It  is  imperative  that  the  school 
children  receive  maximum  protection  and  be 
reunited  with  their  families,  when  possible, 
and 

Each  school  system  should  formulate 
workable  written  plans  and  policies  for  the 
protection  of  all  school  children. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Richard  B  OgUvle. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  Civil  Defense  education  should 
be  included  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  faculty,  administration  and  stu- 
dents In  accordance  with  recommendation 
of  Col.  Donovan  M  Vance,  director  of  the  11- 
Unols  Civil  Defense  Agency  and  Superin- 
tendent  of   Public    Instruction    Ray   Page 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  be  affixed 

"Done  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of 
Springfield,  this  eighteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  the  one  hundred  and  flftv- 
flrst. 

RICHARD  B    OCILVtE, 

Governor. 


TO  CONGRESS  WITH  LOVE" 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  IS.   1969 

Mr     FULTON    of    Pennsylvania     Mr 
Speaker,  with  the  year  1969.  with  all  its 
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joys  and  .sorrows,  drawinc  to  a  clo.se.  and 
the  US  Congre.ss  finishing  the  12th 
month  of  the  first  session,  we  stop  to 
consider 

We    Congressmen    all    have    our    full 
share    of   criticism,    adverse   comment.- 
and    just    plain    pe.ssimism.    anger,    and 
despair  passed  our  way. 

Then  alonu  comes  a  bright  one.  an 
appreciation,  a  thank  you.  that  lifts  our 
hearts  and  makes  our  public  .service  so 
rewarding  and  worthwhile 

Let  me  share  with  you  fellow  Members 
a  good  pat  on  the  back  for  the  Congre.ss. 
and  a  voluntary  warmhearted  encourace- 
ment  for  all  Members. 

To  Congress  with  Lords  prayers,  and 
God's  blessings,  here's  wishing  thiit  1970 
problems  will  be  a  lot  easier  and  here  s 
th.mkmg  all  of  you  for  your  hard  work  .11. i. 
understanding 

With  love,  from 

Mrs    Elizabeth  M   Shitback 


SCHOOL  BOARD  TRAINING 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NKW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thur.sdau.  December  18.  1969 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Mr  Binc.h.xm.  Mr. 
BoL.A.N'D.  Mr  Brown.  Mr  Burton,  Mr. 
Button.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr 
Edwards,  Mr  Esch.  Mr  How.'vrd,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr  Matsunaca.  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Powell.  Mr  TrroMPsos'. 
and  Mr  Tunney.  I  am  today  mtroducini.' 
an  amendment  to  the  Education  Profe.<- 
sions  Development  Act  which  would  au- 
thorize expenditure  of  funds  for  tiie 
training  and  preparation  of  elected  ur 
appointed  school  board  members. 

The  Education  Pro*essions  Develop- 
ment Act  wiLs  a  procressive  measure 
passed  in  1967  with  biparti.san  .support 
which  recognized  the  importance  of 
traimng  the  people  who  operate  the  Na- 
tion's schools.  Because  of  an  omi.'-.-ion. 
the  act  now  denies  the  benefits  of  train- 
ing to  the  thousands  of  school  board 
members  across  the  Nation  who  every 
year  take  up  high  responsibility  to  gov- 
ern the  Nation's  26,000  school  districts. 

New  York  City  provides  a  dramatic 
example  of  the  need  for  amendment  of 
the  act.  Withm  the  next  tew  months. 
New  York  City  will  be  divided  into  30 
school  districts,  with  each  district  headed 
by  a  separate,  locally  elected  school 
board.  Unless  there  is  .some  change  in 
EPDA.  hundreds  of  well-intentioned  lay- 
men will  be  called  upon,  without  the 
benefit  of  briefinu  or  traminp  to  siovern 
the  city's  beleaguered  education  system. 
This  situation,  m  less  dramatic  form,  is 
repeated  in  conmiunities  across  the 
Nation. 

The  success  of  these  board  members 
in  makint;  the  new  city  di.stnct  school 
board  plan  work  may  contribute  to  the 
difference  t)etween  quality  education  and 
chaos  for  more  than  1  million  New 
York  City  schoolchildren  Therefore,  to 
a.ssi.st  the  new  board  members,  and  their 
thousands  of  colleaj^ues  acrass  the  Na- 
tion who  accede  to  their  responsibilities 
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without  professional  assistance,  we  are 
introducing  this  amendment. 

It  authorizes  no  new  money.  It  simply 
extends  the  authority  of  EPDA  under 
existing  funding,  and  allows  HEW  to 
undertake  this  important  assignment. 

Whatever  your  constituency — i-ural, 
urban,  or  suburban — school  boards  form' 
a  backbone  of  your  communities.  I  urge 
all  my  colleapues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment which  will  rectify  an  important 
oversight  in  the  Education  Professions 
Development  .Act. 
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YEAR-ROUND  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIME:   WHY  NOT? 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


'iy    CALirOKNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tfntrsdajj.  December  18.  1969 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
thi.s  year.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Ui'.ilonn  Time  Act  of  1966  to  pro\1de  for 
davlight  saving  time  on  a  year-round 
ba.'^is. 

Public  reaction  to  my  proposal  has 
been  extremely  encouraging.  Residents 
of  the  urban  and  suburban  areas  of  the 
Nation  have  been  the  most  enthusiastic. 
In  {act.  the  councils  of  five  cities  in  Cali- 
fornia—Lonu  Beach.  Bellflower,  Signal 
Hill.  Huntington  Beach,  and  Stanton— 
have  sent  me  copies  of  resolutions  they 
adopted  endor.smi;  the  idea. 

Retzretfully.  however,  the  Department 
'>i  T  ansiwrtation  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Bud  :et  liave  not  looked  with  favor  on  the 
idea  I  su.spect  their  reluctance  is  more 
attributable  to  a  lack  of  willingness  to 
raise  a  potentially  hot  political  issue  than 
to  anv  basic  disaKreement  with  the  con- 
:-ept . 

Ti-.e  basis  for  my  proposal  is  that  day- 
light saving  time  durina:  the  winter 
month.s  would  nive  most  office  workers  in 
urban  areas  an  extra  hour  of  daylight 
durintr  the  peak  evening:  commuting 
hou:^  This.  I  believe,  would  be  a  deter- 
rent to  crime— albeit  a  small  one— and 
would  reduce  tlie  hazards  of  driving  after 
dark. 

William  Delaney  of  the  Washin^on 
i-vpiium  Star  yesterday  had  an  excellent 
article  on  tills  subject.  The  conclusion  of 
'he  article  is  that  many  urban  workers 
and  police  officials  feel  the  idea  is  worth 
a  ir>-.  Delaney  points  out  that  Great 
Bntain  ls  now  in  the  second  winter  of  a 
i-year  oxperimcnt  with  year-round  day- 
•i-nt  ^a^•in!;  time. 

Be<aasc  of  its  pertinence  to  the  sub- 
■ect.  the  article  follows: 

I.MP\CT  o.v  Cri.me  Debated.    Daylight 
Saving  in  Winter? 
I  By  WilUnm  Delaney  i 
On    a    darkened    downtown '  sidewalk    at 
^^^0  P  m..  Mary   Groeii   auxiouslv  scans   the 
;^2th  ^treet    traltic.    h.pmg   to   see   her   hus- 
«nQ  .s  car. 

,1  just  don't  like  going  home  in  the  dark  " 
^aesa-.s.  shakuiu-  her   lead    •!  think  its  quite 
dangerous  for  most  females." 
2^J^-  *^'"^en.  a  c.  llec'.or  for  Central  Charge 

'ro^     •  1  ^^'^  ^'^"  '"«''  «  '"^^•^  ^ide  home 

.  om  work.  If  She  took  the  bus.  shed  have 

^wak  three  blo^k.^  from  a  14, h  Street  stop 

her  home  on  Missouri  Avenue  NW— past 


an   area   where  she  says   a  rape  occurred   In 
the  early  evening  darkness  last  winter 

But,  like  most  office  workers  in  America's 
crime  plagued  cities.  Mrs  Green  has  no  choice 
but  to  go  home  in  the  dark  during  these 
midwinter  evenings,  when  the  sun  sets  be- 
fore 5  p.m. 

She  hopes  America  will  adopt  davllght  sav- 
ing time  in  the  winter,  too. 

She  would  "feel  better,"  .she  says  if  to- 
night's sunset  came  an  hour  later"  at  5  48 
with  twilight  lingering  15  or  20  minutes 
longer. 

Mary  Green's  hope  seems  i  i  be  shared  bv  a 
bit?  majority  of  downtown  Washington  pe- 
destrians, both  women  and  men.  according  to 
a  random  survey  conducted  during  a  recent 
evening  rush  hour. 

discussed  at  work 

"They  all  talk  about  a."  said  Dorothy 
Pa^e  referring  to  her  colleagues  at  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration 

Miss  Page,  an  PDA  .-,ci;.nce  .-.ule  whose 
home  on  Luzon  Street  NW  i.s  two  bluck,s 
from    her    bus    stop,    ,s    a    lirm    advocate    of 

wl'i'^^^v,''"^'"^^'  "™'"  ■■•'^"  "'"«  ''^  i  '^ave  to 
walk  those  two  blocks  m  .he  darkness  •'  she 
said,    I  d  rather  do  it  in  the  morning  " 

The  reason  such  a  prop:,.sal  hasn't  sur- 
faced as  a  major  public  topic  is  understand- 
able to  District  Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson 

Outside  the  nation's  urban  areas  Wilson 
notes,  ■•daylight  time  is  politically  unpopu- 
lar with  many  American.' .  even  on  the  Apnl- 
to-October  basis  prescribed  bv  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966. 

Parrners   and   other   outdoor   workers   sen- 

their  jobs  until  late  m  the  summer  evenings 

WOULD   "FEEL   .SAFER" 

Most  Of  the  Washington  area  residents 
questioned  by  The  Star  based  their  suppon 
of  winter  daylight  time  on  the  reason  cited 
by  Mrs.  Green  People  would  "feel  safer  •  thev 
said.  If  they  didn't  have  to  be  on  the  .Streets 

But  some  offered  other  re.isons  for  ^avor- 
ing  the  change. 

C.  C.  Segers  of  Hyattsville.  a  Post  Office 
Department  worker,  argued  that  "it  would 
speed  up  traffic"  in  the  evenings,  when  the 
rush-hour  flow  seems  less  staggered  than  ni 
the  mornings. 

A  few  of  those  polled,  like  Chesapeake  ^ 
Potomac  Telephone  employe  Nancy  Stacy  oi 
Arhngton,  simply  want  to  see  an  end  to"-'ie 
confusion  about  which  way  to  turn  the  clocks 
each  spring  and  fall. 

For  these  reasons,  and  to  smootli  the  Ume 
difference  with  Continental  Europe  Grcit 
Britain  is  now  in  the  .second  waiier  nf "  i 
three-year  experiment  \nth  year-a.-ound  day- 
light time. 

A   LITTLE   MORE   SUN 

Interestingly,  this  giyes  Londoners  a  i.-w 
more  minutes  of  evening  :,un  than  Washiug- 
tonians  now  have,  though  London  is  782 
miles  closer  to  the  arctic  and  thus  las  n 
hour  and  a  half  less  of  winter  daylight. 

In  Congress,  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  has  a  handful  of 
time-change  bills,  most  of  them  from  Mid- 
western congressmen  who  want  to  wluttle 
down  the  present  half  year  of  daylight  to 
only  the  midsummer  months. 

One  bill— H.R.  7587— proposes  year-round 
daylight  time.  Introduced  in  Febru.irv  by 
Republican  Craig  Hosmer  in  behalf  of  his 
sun-loving  California  constituents,  it  is  i 
poor  bet  to  make  it  out  of  committee. 

POLICE    SKEPTICAL 

Several  top  District  police  officials  say  they 
doubt  whether  pushing  daylight  an'  hour 
later  would  have  any  significant  effect  on 
either  crime  or  traffic  problems.  Some,  how- 
ever, wouldn't  mind  seeing  the  idea  tried 
If  only  to  make  citizens  feel  a  little  more 
secure. 


Chief  Wilson,  who  says  he  can't  recall  hear- 
ing any  discussion  of  the  proposal,  points 
out  that  winter  daylight  time  might  simply 
transfer  the  problems  of  darkness  to  the 
morning  rush  hour. 

Capt.  Ralph  Stlnes,  head  of  the  Robbery 
Squad,  thinks  it's  worth  a  try. 

•'The  thieves  Just  wait  for  the  dark,"  he 
says,  and  police  statistics  tend  to  bear  him 
out. 

Last  December,  for  example,  robberies  rose 
from  a  level  of  90  an  hour  at  5  p  m  to  a 
dally  peak  of  166  by  6  pm. 

In  July,  the  evening  surge  sUirted  at  8 
o'clock  and  peaked  by  10,  while  in  October 
the  graph  goes  up  between  7  and  8. 

•'DOUBLE    DAYLIGHT  " 

William  Katzenstein.  who  heads  the  police 
department  s  Operational  Planning  Division 
thinks  one  benefit  of  pushing  back  the  dark- 
ness might  be  w  make  police  saturation 
patrols  easier,  by  concentrating  robberies  In 
a  shorter  period. 

•Personally.'  he  says,  ''My  ideal  woulld  be 
daylight  saving  time  in  the  summer  and  an 
additional  hour— double  davllght^in  the 
winter." 

OBJECTIONS    DISCOUNTED 

The  British  experiment  with  vear-round 
daylight  time  has  been  blamed  for  some  loss 
Of  productivity  in  the  construction  industn- 
according  to  a  spokesman  for  the  Brttlsh 
Embassy  here.  But  over-all.  he  .says  the  ob- 
jections to  the  changeover  •'weren't  as  great 
as  had  been  anticipated." 

Tlie  questions  of  it  and  when  America  will 
ever  make  such  a  changeover  were  perhaps 
best  answered  by  Sandra  Hagen  of  the  D  C 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teacliers  who  said 
her  organization  would  probably  favor  vear- 
round  daylight  time  if  the  idea  ever  came 
up  for  formal  discussion. 

"I  think  the  reason  people  don't  discuss 
It.  '  she  said.  ""Is  that  they  feel  uneasy  tam- 
pering with  time." 


MINNESOTA  GOOD  ROADS 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18.  1969 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Sep- 
tember 23.  1969.  meeting  of  Minnesota 
Good  Roads.  Inc..  the  Honorable  Harold 
LeVander.  Governor  of  M;nne.;ota  ad- 
dressed the  luncheon  mect.n!,'.  Governor 
LeVander  pointed  out  tliat  hishwavs  in 
America  and  in  Minnesota  are  responsi- 
ble for  regional  economic  i;iowth  are 
arteries  of  American  trade,  arc  o)3portu- 
nities  lor  recieation  and  are  vital  safety 
factors  when  properly  construe  ted.  In  his 
remarks,  the  Governor  pointed  out  the 
need  for  building  new  highways,  espe- 
cially Interstate  highways,  and  repairing 
and  improving  old  routes. 

At  the  board  of  directoiT  meeting  of 
the  same  organization  on  November  7 
1969.  a  resolution  was  passed  concerning 
the  current  highway  construction  fund 
freeze  on  the  Federal  level.  I  insert  the 
resolution  of  the  Minnesota  Good  Roads 
Inc.,  in  the  Record: 

RESOLtTTION 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  seen  m  to  pass  legislation  designed  to 
continue  the  national  highway  construction 
program,  and 

Whereas,  the  States  ger.erallv  depend  on 
the  Congress  for  appropriations  which  will 
permit  long-range  planning,  and 
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Whereas,  appropriations  for  Che  Interstate 
and  ABC  programs  are  made  from  estlniated 
recelpu  for  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  and 

Whereas,  highway  users  have  conslsMntly 
contributed  :c'  the  Trust  Fund  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  extra  taxes  would  be 
devoted  to  better  roads   and 

Whereas,  the  Minnesota  highway  construc- 
tion program  will  fall  behind  schedule  add- 
ing to  the  congestion  on  ovir  roads  and  high- 
ways, and 

Whereas,  statistics  prove  that  lives  will  be 
saved  on  new  safely  constructed  highways, 
and 

Whereas.  Harold  LeVander  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Mlnne.sota  has  stated  that  highway 
construction  must  continue  for  the  economic 
development  of  Minnesota, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  Min- 
nesota Good  Roads.  Inc  at  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors Meeting  ;ii  Saint  Paul  Minnesota. 
this,  the  seventh  dav  of  November.  1969. 
cause  this  resolution  to  be  passed  and  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Minnesota  s  Congressional  Delegation  iUid  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  urging  that 
:he  Administration  look  to  more  beneficial 
means  ot  controlling  inflation  than  by  the 
manlpiila'lon  of  a  Trust  Fund  collected  from 
highway  users  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
viding safer  and  better  streets  roads  and 
highways. 
Signed: 

Fra.nk  D    Marzitelli. 

president. 
Attest 

RiiBERT    A     Ta.VSdRNINO. 

STretary 


KEEP  THEM  RUNNING 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

!■      K.4.VSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    Dt'ccmber  /«    1969 

Mr  SHRIVER  Mr  Speaker,  the  dis- 
appearance of  passenger  train  service 
over  the  Nation  is  continumg  In  my 
own  Stale  ot  Kansas,  a  number  of  com- 
munities are  without  passentjer  service 
and  others  are  about  to  lose  theirs.  Vari- 
ous proposals  are  before  the  Congress  de- 
signed to  preserve  long-distance  passen- 
ger train  service  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  also  has  made  recom- 
mendations It  IS  obvious  that  tills  mat- 
ter of  passenger  train  service  deserves 
serious  consideration  and  action. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  I  include  the  following? 
editonal  from  the  Hutchinson  News 
which  presents  a  case  for  preserving  sood 
rail  passenger  .service.  The  editonal  fol- 
lows 

Keep  Them   Rf.NNTNG 

It  Is  Interesting  that  our  Congressmen  are 
protesting  the  planned  demise  of  Santa  Fe's 
Nos  23  and  24  familiarly  known  as  the  Grand 
Canyon,  as  they  have  protested — In  vain — 
other  pasjienger  train  losses 

It  will  be  even  more  interesting  to  see  if 
their  convictions  extend  to  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  problem 

The  test  Is  offered  In  a  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation  It  is  a  composite  of  several 
Congressional  proposal-s,  designed  either  to 
help  or  to  force  the  railroads  to  keep  long 
distance  passenger  runs  going 

This  bill  would  force  service  But  It  would 
help  pay  for  it    The  proposal  Is  for  $60  .nil- 
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Hon  a  year  for  new  cars  and  $60  million  to 
handle  two-thirds  of  anv  operating  loss  on 
the  required  runs 

It  s  a  modest  bid  by  comparison  with 
nearly  tl  billion  tt)  underwrite  the  supersonic 
jet  transport  »30  billions  for  super  highways. 
■Hiid  other  billions  for  airport  Improvement 
and  jet  research 

Nor  18  It  original  Connecticut,  New  York. 
New  Jersey  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  al- 
ready subsidize  commuter  train  service  tJn- 
i-ie  Sam  will  pay  tl3  million  to  Penn  Central 
for  the  lest  of  lU  high-speed  trains  from  New 
York  to  Washington 

One  new  feature  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  study  all  lines  as 
a  single  national  network  This  would  be 
first  step  uiward  determining  which  trains 
would  be  required 

Good  rail  passenger  service,  particularly 
In  metropolitan  areas  la  a  far  more  practical 
target  for  subsidies  than  helping  to  create 
more  Jams  at  airports  and  on  the  highways 


BOB  PRICE  REPORTS  TO  THE  18TH 
DISTRICT 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

iiF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  December  18.  1969 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  practice  during  my  tenure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
port to  the  residents  of  the  18th  Con- 
gressional DLstnrt  of  Texas  The  follow - 
in;,'  IS  the  text  of  the  December  1969.  is- 
sue of  "Bob  Price  Reports  to  the  18th 
District 

The  91st  Congress — First  Session 

The  ftrst  session  of  the  Oist  Congress  has 
moved  at  a  snail's  pace  Its  accomplish- 
ments have  been  few  in  number 

The  slow  pace  of  the  Congress  has  pro- 
duced muoh  debate  and  flnger-polntlng 
Critics  of  the  Nixon  Administration  have 
blamed  the  President  for  not  producing  a 
legislative  program  The.se  same  critics  c^jn- 
venientlv  Ignore  th?  fact  that  President 
Nixon  submitted  his  first  legislative  message 
to  Congress  only  10  days  after  his  inaugura- 
tion Since  then  he  has  sent  over  30  addi- 
tional messages  to  the  Congress,  with  almost 
all  of  them  accompanied  by  specific  pieces 
of  legislatlun 

The  list  of  Presidential  messages  and  re- 
form legislation  includes  Vietnam,  infla- 
tion, organized  crime,  tax  reform,  revenue 
sharing  with  the  states,  job  training,  ob- 
scenity control,  drug  control,  draft  reform, 
postal  reiorm.  and  electoral  reform. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  clear  The  Pres- 
Idenfs  proposals  will  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion they  should  have  until  the  .same  party 
controls  Congress  that  controls  the  White 
House  The  opposition  party  now  controls 
the  committees  and  has  refused  to  hold 
hearings  on  many  ot  the  Presidents  major 
proposals 

PRICE    LECISLATIO.V 

H  R  JOS  Til  dl'iupprove  recommended 
c  ingresiional  and  feder.U  pay  raise. 

H  .7  Res  612  To  support  President  Nixon's 
peace  program  in  Vietnam 

H  R  165  To  permit  prayer  m  public 
scho<ils 

H  R  166  To  exclude  employment  of  com- 
munists m  defense  plants 

H.R  438  To  provide  for  the  public  expres- 
sion of  religious  faith  during  space  flights 

H.R.  50  To  double  personal  income  tax 
exemption  of  $1,200 
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HR  8628  To  exempt  ammunition  from 
federal  registration  under  Gun  Control  \ct 
>f  1968 

H  H  9766  To  repeal  the  Gun  Control  ^ct 
of  1968 

H  R  10612  To  prohibit  mailing  of  obs.etie 
materials 

REAWAKENING  OF  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
MAJORITY 

I  feel  very  fortunate  to  be  serving  a*  .nur 
Representative  In  Congress  at  a  time  Alien 
our  President  has  created  a  change  of  Nii- 
tlonal  Mood  that  is  the  direct  resul!  :  , 
change  of  approach,  a  change  of  pace  .lul  .i 
change  of  men  at  the  helm  of  the  US  .mv. 
ernment  We  now  have  a  President  wd  ,  is 
representative  of  the  Great  American  iii.iu.r- 
ity 

CONGRESSMAN      PRICE      IN      ACTION      FOH      Vit'l 

(Letters  to  Congressman  Price) 

Drar  Mr.  Price  Could  you  ponstbly  helii  me 
firid  out  uhat  Uas  happened  lo  rni/  requi-t  to 
the  CiVtl  Sen  ire  Commission  for  pai/>nf7ii 
of  the  annuities  owing  to  the  three  minor 
children   of    my   deceased    brother'' 

Congressman  Price  contacted  the  t'lvu 
Service  CinutiLssion  and  he  was  sooi;  id- 
vised  that  a  check  was  on  the  way  pin-  ,iti 
a[x>logy  tor  the  concern  caused  \(iur 
constituent  by  the  delay  m  restoring  ;).iy- 
ment  of  these  benefits  " 

Dear  Congressman  Price  I  atn  uritmg  uou 
to  request  your  assistance  in  my  current 
efforts  to  obtain  a  non-seri"ice  conui'rtcd 
pen.'.ion  from  the  Veterans  Administration  1 
am  unable  to  work  because  of  an  iiuto- 
mobile  accident 

Congressman  Price  contacted  the  Veterans 
.Admimstr.itlon  and  .trranged  lor  new  ex.im- 
inations  for  the  gentleman  who  was  subse- 
quently determined  to  be  eligible  for  VA 
benehls  due  to  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability 

Dear  Mr  Price  We  are  requesting  a  near- 
mg  to  protest  the  Social  Security  Adyninis- 
tratton's  decision  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment unth  our  hospital  to  take  care  oj 
Medicare  patients 

Congressman  Price  contacted  tiie  social 
Security  .\dministr.ition;  and  alter  several 
discussions  the  hospital  was  reinstated  lo 
the  Medicare  program 

Dear  Representative  Price  I  am  untirig  on 
behalf  of  my  husband.  He  has  been  unable  to 
work  •'ince  August  of  1965  He  ^r.<f  cpplied 
for  Social  Security  disability  m  July.  1966. 
We  believe  the  decision  to  deny  f/ni  i '.aim 
to  be  unjust 

Congre.ssman  Price  exchanged  luimerous 
letters  and  telephone  calls  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  before  helm  noti- 
fied that  the  constituent's  claim  liad  been 
approved 

Dear  Congressman  Price  (Jur  son  ;<  n  the 
Army  and  several  times  has  had  several  ex- 
aminations for  had  hearing  All  the  doeton 
sav  he  cannot  hear  certain  high  frequenciei 
but  none  of  them  have  done  anything  about 
!f  and  they  are  noic  sending  him  to  Vietnam 
Congressman  Price  made  Inquiries  ,it  the 
Defense  Department  and  was  advised  'h.it  -he 
soldier  would  be  re-examined.  It  was  .'ubse- 
quentiy  determined  that  his  hearing  defect 
would  limit  continuous  participation  in  j 
combat  area  involving  habitual  .  r  irequen'. 
exposure  to  loud  noises  To  help  prevp!;t  '.v.:- 
ther  deterioration  of  his  hearing  he  has  beer. 
reassigned  to  a  non-combat  zone." 

Denr  Congressman  Bob  Price  Ml  ■  •...■•band 
IS  presently  m  the  Navy  m  Vietnam  He  'ifl' 
become  the  victim  of  administrative  error 
u-hich  has  deprived  him  of  the  prono.'ion  to 
which  >ie  IS  entitled 

Congressman  Price  contacted  the  Depart- 
ment I'f  the  Navy  which  found  upon  in'.esti- 
k-atlon  that  an  administrative  error  h.^d  beer. 
made  and  the  .sailor  was  given  his  oro- 
motiou  • 
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YOUR  TIME  IS  NOW 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  include  in  the 
Record  for  the  edification  of  my  ool- 
leasues.  an  address  by  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Navy,  and  my  very  dear  per- 
sonal friend.  Rear  Adm.  James  W.  Kelly, 
ChC.  USN.  on  the  occasion  of  Youth 
Niiiht,  State  of  Georgia  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. November  12,  1969: 

Your  Timb  Is  Now 

INTRODUCrriON 

One  of  the  common  ways  to  describe  our 
era  :s  that  this  Is  the  age  In  which  time  col- 
lapsed. TTie  rate  of  change  In  every  area  of 
our  life  Is  astronomical  In  proportions.  Every 
thing  happens  sooner  and  quicker.  Whereas 
dist.iuce  used  to  be  measured  in  hours,  days 
and  months  today  it  is  measured  In  minutes. 
sec.  nds  and  microseconds  and  whereas  per- 
son.^! responsibility  for  religious,  social  and 
poll  Meal  affairs  used  to  l>e  thought  appro- 
priate for  21  year  olds  and  beyond.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous I  hat  more  and  more  young  people  and 
teeii.igers  are  assuming  a  direct  responsl- 
blliv,  for  the  kind  of  nation  and  world  that 
we  n.ive  It  Is  only  a  sign  of  the  times  that 
the  otlng  age  of  18  for  Federal  elections  was 
end.  rsed  and  actively  sought  by  President 
LyiKlon  John.son 

II  this  is  the  age  of  change,  it  is  also  the 
age  ..f  youth  Within  the  next  10  years  eO"^" 
of  .  ;r  population  will  be  under  19.  I  think 
this  .IS  very  significant  implications  for  both 
the  Christian  church  and  the  youth  of  our 
church.  Quite  simply,  ;is  our  culture  becomes 
youth  oriented  so  must  the  church,  if  it  is  to 
exist  at  all  as  ;in  institution  of  any  signifi- 
cance and  influence  It  must  become  a 
'you'hful"  institution.  We  can  no  longer 
think  in  'erms  of  deferred  responsibility.  You 
young  people  can  no  longer  think  in  terms 
of  '.vh<?n  you  grow  up  •  The  course  of  his- 
tory has  thrown  you  into  a  position  of  unique 
responsibility 

Tils  evening  I  would  like  to  underline  this 
sint'le  observation  The  time  is  now.  You  are 
r.o-f.-  responsible  Christians,  and  what  you  do 
now  will  determine  the  nature  and  future 
of  the  church,  our  Nation,  and  ultimately 
the  world. 

If  you  take  what  I  have  said  seriously  then 
I  would  think  that  you  should  feel  a  bit  awed 
and  -earful  But  this  responsibility  which 
vow  have  is  not  just  your  own.  It  is  God 
Jive:.  Our  Bibles  tell  us  in  no  uncertain 
tern.s  that  God  calls  youth  for  his  work  In 
the  ■'  irld  and  it  is  precisely  because  you  are 
youii,'  and  have  the  specific  characteristics 
of  \^:nh  that  He  has  a  special  place  for  you 
m    arrvlng  out  His  will  in  ?he  world, 

Wl.en  the  word  of  God  came  to  Jeremiah 
and  :.e  was  commissioned  to  be  a  prophet  of 
God  he  offered  the  excuse:  I  do  not  know 
how  '0  speak  for  I  am  only  a  youth."  But 
:he  Lord  said  to  Jeremiah:  -Do  liot  say  I  am 
only  a  youth  Do  not  be  afraid  for  I  am 

With  -.ou."  When  our  Lord  Himself  began  to 
ron:.  vnd  the  wisemen  and  leaders  of  Is- 
rael He  was  only  12  and  when  He  began  his 
pub:  '  ministry  He  was  at  the  ripe  old  age 
f  30  Tlie  favorite  disciple  was  the  youthful 
John  and  when  Jesus  wanted  to  describe  the 
natu-e  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  you  re- 
siember.  He  took  a  little  child  and  placed 
"im  :!i  the  midst  of  the  disciples. 

Tlic  point  IS  that  you  young  people  have 
"ertaia  natural  characteristics  which  speci- 
ally i;t  you  to  be  God's  servants  In  this  age. 

'    THE  SENSE   OF  VRCENCT   AND  IMPATIENCE 

One  ..f  the  characteristics  of  youth  which 
'^^i^e-^  you  so  well  fitted  to  serve  the  church 
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and  the  world  is  your  Impatience.  Young  peo- 
ple can't  wait.  But  this  is  precisely  one  of 
the  things  that  characterized  the  Christian 
movement  from  Its  beginning.  It  was  a  move- 
ment that  couldn't  wait  which  was  carried 
out  by  men  who  couldn't  wait. 

When  you  read  your  gospel  of  Mark  one 
word  which  crops  up  from  the  lieginnlng  to 
the  end  is  the  word  "immediately"  or 
"straightway". 

When  Jesus  was  baptized  and  came  out  of 
the  water  immediately  He  saw  the  heavens 
opened.  When  Jesus  said  to  Simon  and  An- 
drew "Follow  me,"  they  immediately  left  their 
nets  and  followed  Him.  When  Simon's  moth- 
er-in-law was  sick,  Jesus  was  immediately 
Informed.  When  the  woman  with  the  flow  of 
blood  was  touched  by  Jesus,  immediately  her 
hemorrhage  stopped. 

The  proclamation  of  John  which  was  taken 
up  by  Jesus  was  that  "The  Kingdom  of  God 
Is  at  hand."  The  simple  truth  is  that  Christi- 
anity is  a  religion  of  impatience  for  im- 
patient people.  Christians  are  impatient  for 
the  world  to  make  a  new  beginning.  They 
are  impatient  for  men  to  take  up  new  ways 
They  are,  in  short.  Impatient  for  the  world 
to  accept  the  promise  for  a  God  who  promises 
new  life  for  old. 

And  the  clear  promise  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  that  we  need  not  wait  Just  as  Peter 
was  so  impatient  that  he  leaped  out  of  his 
boat  into  the  water  and  waded  to  shore 
when  he  saw  his  risen  Master  on  the  beach — 
Just  as  the  disciples  rushed  back  to  Jerusalem 
to  tell  everyone  that  they  had  been  with  the 
resurrected  Christ  on  the  road  to  Emmaus, 
so  too  we  are  called  to  immediate  action  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  word  is  now.  And  you  now  can  make 
the  Christian  Church  the  "place  where  the 
action  Is."  Now  is  the  "acceptable  time  of  the 
Lord."  God  does  not  intend  that  goodness  be 
deferred.  God  does  not  intend  that  social 
problems  be  placed  on  a  postponed  agenda 
Christ  does  not  Intend  that  the  abundant  life 
be  held  up  only  as  a  distant  goal.  The  word 
is  now.  There  Is  not  one  problem  in  our 
world  so  great,  there  is  no  issue  so  complete 
that  they  cannot  be  conquered  and  solved 
by  men  who  under  Jesus  Christ  are  commit- 
ted to  the  now.  Use  your  youthful  impa- 
tience in  the  service  of  an  impatient  God. 

n.  THE  SENSE  OF  EXPECTANCY 

Tliere  Is  another  characteristic  of  young 
people,  like  yourselves,  which  suits  you  in 
a  special  way  for  service  in  our  age.  it  is 
the  sense  of  expectancy. 

I  think  the  greatest  thing  about  being  a 
young  person  is  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  that  you  may  not  hope  for— nothing 
that  you  cannot  hope  to  be  or  do  Time 
whittles  away  at  our  hopes  Growing  up.  for 
some,  means  growing  towards  hopelessness. 
A  young  person  has  yet  to  fall  An  adult 
already  has.  As  Puskln  wrote:  "I've  lived  to 
bury  my  desires,  and  see  my  dreams  corrode 
with  rust,  now  all  that's  "left  are  fruitless 
fires  that  burn  my  empty  heart  to  dust." 

Philip  Brooks,  however,  the  great  New  Eng- 
land preacher,  once  said  that  poing  into  his 
study  on  a  Sunday  morning  was  like  going 
into  a  ripe  apple  orchard — he  had  only  to 
decide  which  sermon  was  ripest. 

Youth  look  to  the  future  with  a  similar 
experience — a  ripe  orchard  waiting  to  be 
gathered. 

A  young  man's  life  is  not  cluttered  bv 
memories — he  has  mostly  hopes.  A  teenager's 
life  is  not  restricted  by  old  habits  and  ex- 
periences— 

Most  of  you  here  are  continually  project- 
ing yourselves  Into  the  future:  "When  I  grow 
up."  "when  I  finish  school,"  "when  I  marry." 
"when  I  become  a  doctor  or  scientist  or 
teacher" — these  are  the  words  of  youth. 

Young  people  expect  things  to  happen.  I 
suspect  that  the  word  "happening"  has  vogue 
for  precisely  this  reason.  And  the  Christian 
faith  is  most  assuredly  a  religion  of  expect- 
ancy. We  believe  in  the  God  who  continues 
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to  enter  the  events  of  history.  Many  preach- 
ers and  theologians  have  t>een  struck  by  the 
number  of  action  vertw  which  are  connected 
with  God  In  our  Bibles.  The  God  In  whom 
we  believe  is  supremely  a  God  of  action.  He 
is  the  God  of  "happenings."  And  he  is  best 
served  by  people  who  live  continually  in 
expectation.  The  Christian  cause  today  re- 
quires young  men  and  women  who  are  always 
looking  ahead  and  throwing  themselves  into 
the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  they  ex- 
pect at  any  moment  to  bring  his  future  Into 
our  present. 

III.  A  SENSE  or  optimism 
I  have  the  feeling  very  often  that  Christian 
folk  have  lost  their  nerve.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  had  a  lot  to  say  about  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  But  for  someUme  the  peo- 
ple who  have  taken  a  page  out  of  Christian 
theology  have  been  the  Communists  They 
have  nothing  to  say  about  a  new  heaven,  but 
their  appeal  to  the  minds  of  men  has  been 
their  forceful  and  confident  promise  of  a 
new  earth. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  opportunity  and 
special  responsibility  of  young  people  to  in- 
fuse the  Christian  Church  again  with  that 
sense  of  optimism  that  comes  so  naturally 
to  the  church. 

We  so  easily  mistake  a  lost  battle  for  a 
lost  cause  The  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  Is  not 
a  sign  of  defeat,  it  is  the  signature  of  owner- 
ship. His  cross  is  an  "X."  a  cancellation  sign 
which  should  "cross  out"  every  temptation 
to  despair,  every  tendency  to  give  up.  every 
feeling  of  inadequacy  and  personal  futility. 

A.  J.  Cronln.  author  of  "Keys  to  the  King- 
dom" was  one  of  the  first  men  to  return  to 
Europe  at  the  close  of  World  War  II  He 
records  that  he  was  traveling  through  the 
burned  out  hulk  of  a  village  and  he  came 
upon  a  church  which  stood  in  ruin  We  went 
in  and  there  on  the  remains  of  an  altar 
■was  a  cross  lighted  by  a  candle  flickering  in 
the  darkness.  Cronln  recorded  In  his  diary 
that  he  had  the  strangest  feeling  that  so 
long  as  that  cross  and  altar  stood  there  was 
hope  for  the  world. 

The  word  is  that  the  natural  optimism 
of  youth  is  real,  and  through  Christ  It  be- 
comes a  supernatural  optimism  that  con- 
fronts our  worid  with  complete  confidence 
that  there  will  be  a  "new  earth." 

CONCLfSION 

The  time  is  now.  The  people  best  fitted  by 
their  natural  sense  of  impatience,  of  expect- 
ancv.  of  optimism,  are  you?  It  used  to  be 
popular  to  tell  youne  people  that  they  were 
our  future  The  truth  today  is  that  vou  are 
our  present 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  di.<;tin- 
guished  colleague.  John  Dent  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  worked  very  hard  and  long 
to  achieve  passage  of  a  much  needed 
and  revolutionary  coal  mine  safety  bill. 
It  is  a  bill  that  is  truly  of  a  humanitarian 
nature.  It  graphically  illustrates  Mr. 
Dent's  deep  and  genuine  concern  for  his 
fellow  man — in  this  instance,  the  coal 
miners  of  our  Nation  who  have  too  often 
lost  life  and  limb  and  suffered  the  perils 
of  a  sometimes  fata!  disease  known  as 
"black  lung"  because  of  the  hazardous 
conditions  in  some  of  the  mines  where 
they  must  work. 
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Now  word  has  reached  the  news  media 
and  some  Members  of  this  Congress  that 
the  President  will  veto  the  mine  safety 
bill  unless  ir  is  made  less  castly  I  con- 
sider this  a  callous  disregard  for  human 
life  EJoes  not  the  President  consider  de- 
cent, hard-working  coal  miners  a  part 
of  "the  silent  niaionty"  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  so  thoroughly  heralded 
in  recent  weeks? 

As  I  examine  some  of  the  events  that 
have  taken  place-and  the  coal  mine 
safety  bill  is  lust  one  example — I  am  be- 
ginning to  wonder  whether  the  gieat 
"silent  majority"  is  being  taken  for  a 
ride  I  have  been  reading  and  listening 
to  the  tremendous  outpouring  of  words 
by  this  administration — and  manv  of  the 
words  do  not  seem  to  mean  ver>-  much 

Mr.  Dents  bill  is  indeed  landmark 
legislation  which  takes  coal  mlr.ers  out 
of  the  dark  ages.  With  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  do  not  put  a  price  on  human 
life.  I  want  to  assure  Mr  Dent  that  I 
will  do  everything  withm  my  power  to 
assit*  him  in  achieving  his  very  worthy, 
nobtfr,  and  humane  obiective. 


FEDERAL       AID       TO 
SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n.LINOIS 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.idau.  December  18.  1969 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Sneaker,  the  gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education  today 
concluded  hearmgs  on  "Elementat-v  and 
Secondary  Education  Needs  of  the  Seven- 
ties '  Durint:  15  days  of  hearings  the 
subcommittee  exammed  the  anticipated 
status  of  American  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  and  con.sidered  the 
merit.>  of  five  different  methods  of  e.x- 
panded  Federal  aid 

A  major  issue  facing  American  educa- 
tion in  the  1970"s  will  be  whether  private 
and  parochial  schools  can  financially 
survive.  In  tc'^timony  on  the  alarming 
financial  condition  of  many  parochial 
schools,  the  Reverend  Monsi£;nor  James 
C  Donohue  of  the  United  States  Catho- 
lic Conference  cited  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  a  decline  in  enrollment  of  a 
half-million  student-s  in  these  schools 
within  the  last  2  }'ears  alone  If  this  de- 
cline continues,  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, which  in  many  areas  is  already  fi- 
nancially strained,  will  be  faced  with  a 
major  crisis. 

Mr  Speaker,  since  the  issue  of  ex- 
panded Federal  aid  in  pnvate  schools 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  major  question  be- 
fore Congress  in  the  next  decade.  I  am 
insertin.^  Monsignor  Donohues  testi- 
mony in  the  Record 

iXATEME.NT  OK   Rev     MscR     JaMES  C     Do.NOHUE. 

Ph.  D 

Mr  Chairman  .and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee 

I  want  first  to  express  my  gratitude  -ind 
that  or  my  colleagues,  Dr  DAJesslo  and  Mr 
Reed,  for  the  opportunity  uj  spe.ik  with  you 
today  about  the  important  l.s.sues  being  con- 
sidered by  this  committee  Although  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  the  Division  of  Elemeatary 
and  Secondary  Education  of  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference  is  the  continued 
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welfare  and  Improvement  of  Catholic  schools, 
the  Division,  like  other  responsible  .agencies 
In  .\mer;can  education,  realises  that  all 
.American  schools-  public  and  private  non- 
profit, church-related  ,is  well  as  non-denonU- 
natlonal-  are  united  In  the  effort  to  provide 
better  education  for  the  country's  children 
and  yoiuig  people  and  that  In  a  very  real 
sense  the  well  being  of  the  total  Amerlc  in 
educational  enterprise  depends  on  the  health 
of  each  Individual  segment  If  one  sector 
of  .Amerlcin  etlucatron  is  weakened,  to  that 
extent  all  ,ire  weakened  They  are  Inter- 
dependent, and  what  happens  in  one  h.is  an 
lmme;liate  impact  nn  the  others 

This  Is  evident  in  regard  to  the  Issues 
which  we  are  discussing  tjday— the  financial 
viability  of  American  schools  and  the  role 
of  the  federal  government  In  this  area  Amer- 
ican education  at  all  levels  and  In  all  sec- 
tors IS  currentlv  Liclng  grave  economic  prob- 
lems For  instance  ,is  .in  article  in  the  Octo- 
ber 20  U -S  News  &  World  Report  points  out, 
at  a  time  when  the  .^>.t  •<(  public  education 
has  ne.irly  doubled  >ner  what  It  was  ten 
years  ago.  taxpayers  ire  becoming  more  .md 
more  reluctant  to  .ipprove  new  V>ond  ls,sues 
to  support  these  sixirlng  expenses  Thus, 
whereas  in  fiscal  year  196.5  voters  rejected 
onlv  about  25  percent  of  new  school  bond  is- 
sues. In  flscal  1969  the  rejection  rate  rose 
to  a  disturbing  43  percent 

Undoubtedly  many  factors  have  con- 
Tlbuted  to  this  situation,  but  the  most  fun- 
damental Is  the  simple  reluctance  of  the  al- 
ready hard-pre.ssed  taxpayer  to  contribute 
substantially  more  (or  the  support  of  public 
schools  at  this  time  There  Is.  it  seems,  a  tax- 
payers' revolt  abroad  in  the  land,  and  re- 
grettably, public  education  is  among  the  tar- 
gets of  this  revolutlonarv  wrath. 

As  I  have  said,  the  rlnanclal  problems  of 
the  public  schools  cannot  be  .separated  from 
the  financial  problems  of  the  private  non- 
profit schools—  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  have  .i  direct  bearing  on  one  another 
Unfortunately,  the  argument  Is  heard  In  some 
quarters  that,  nt  a  time  when  public  schools 
are  feeling  a  financial  pinch,  it  Is  out  of  the 
qtiestlon  to  consider  increased  public  support 
of  private  nonprofit  schools  The  pie  is  Just  so 
big.  .-iccordlng  to  this  line  of  thought,  and 
when  there  are  no  longer  enough  slices  to 
go  ar  umd.  it  is  the  private  nonprofit  schools 
which  will  have  to  do  without. 

Apart  from  its  insensitlvity  to  the  rights 
and  in-crest.<i  of  ortvnte  nonprotii  .school  stu- 
dents and  their  parents,  however,  this  argu- 
ment is  a  dKservicc  to  public  education  It 
oversimplifies  n  c.implex  issue  and.  If  fol- 
lowed to  Us  logical  conclusion,  would  create 
a  situation  which  would  be  disastrous  to  both 
public  and  private  nonprofit  schools.  Let 
me  explain  why  this  is  .so 

I  have  had  occasion  to  say  before  that  the 
verv  e.xistence  of  private  nonprofit  schools  In 
the  United  Stares  is  threatened  today  I  do 
not  expect  to  !>ee  the  total  dlsappearence  of 
these  schools  m  this  country,  btit  I  do  con- 
sider It  entirely  possible  that  financial  pres- 
sures could  force  a  drastic  reduction  In  the 
number  of  Catholic  school  elementary  and 
secondary  students  over  the  next  five  years 
I  do  not  wish  to  play  the  role  of  Cassandra, 
and  so  I  do  not  say  that  this  will  necessar- 
ily happen  But  I  regard  it  as  a  real  possi- 
bility which  no  one  seriously  concerned  with 
the  future  of  American  education  can  afford 
to  Ignore 

The  decline  in  enrollment  In  Catholic 
schools  o\er  the  past  several  years — a  de- 
cline brought  ibout  by  financial  pressures 
forcing  cutbacks  in  the  Catholic  school  ef- 
fort—  has.  after  all.  already  been  substantial 
Enrollment  in  Catholic  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  has  dropped  trom  5  6  million 
Iti  the  1964-65  school  year  to  an  estimated 
4.86  million  m  the  current  school  year  -a 
decline  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  studenu 
in  only  Ave  years  Furthermore,  the  process 
seems  to  have  been  accelerating,  in  that  the 
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decline  In  enrollment  in  the  two  school  years 
prior  to  this  one  was  a  full  half-million 

But — and  this  is  the  heart  of  the  p<ji::t  i 
am  attempting  to  make-  It  would  be  ,i  tr.i^ic 
ernir  to  suppose  that  these  figures  rt'f.ect 
a  problem  for  Catholic  schixils  only.  On  the 
contrary,  its  Catholic  schools  are  an  Inteernl 
part  c)f  the  total  American  educational  .-n- 
lerprlse,  so  the  the  onroHment  decline  •hev 
have  suffered  in  recent  years  haa  had  .•  di- 
rect and  immediate  impact  on  the  public 
sector  of  .American  education 

Tlie  reason  is  obvious  When  children  leave 
a  Catholic  school  which  has  closed  or  been 
forced  to  cut  back  Its  operations  for  linaiicul 
reasons,  they  do  not  vanish  They  c"  to 
school  somewhere,  and  somewhere  tlse ' 
means  the  local  public  schrxil 

The  dollars  and  cent.s  implication  tor  pub- 
He  schools  are  clear  The  more  former  \tu- 
dents  of  Catholic  schools  enroll  in  public 
schools,  the  more  public  schcx.ils  wll;  be 
obliged  to  provide  additional  teachers,  ,  lass. 
rooms  equipment,  .md  materials — and  thi-s 
IS  at  precisely  the  time  when  they  are  in- 
creasingly hard  pressed  tor  funds  Indeed, 
the  conclusion  seems  inescapable  that  the 
present  financial  crisis  In  public  edudtlon 
is  made  worse  by  the  financial  crisis  In  /lon- 
publlc  education 

The  available  figures  demonstrate  that 
this  IS  no  fantiisy  For  instance,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  taxpayers  m  ihe  Detroit  wrta  i.ave 
paid  some  $90  million  over  the  past  four 
years  to  .iccommodate  m  public  schools  ,.ome 
50,000  former  C.itholic  school  students  who 
have  been  forced  out  of  Catholic  sc:iools 
which  have  closed,  consolidated,  or  curtailed 
cla.sses  This  is,  furthermore,  a  continuing 
expense,  since  these  students  win  continue 
t.o  be  a  drain  on  the  taxpayers'  pocketbook 
for  as  long  ius  they  remain  m  public  'ichool 

.Nationwide,  the  pattern  is  the  same   A  re- 
cent report  by  the  .Vatloiial  Catholic  Educa- 
tional   .Association,    pointing    to    the   liws  of 
500.000  students  in  the  past  two  year?  .ind 
an  estimated  future  loss  uf  156,000  Ihu  fall 
.OS   against   l.xst   year,   states:    "Based   ■im  'he 
latest  national  per-pupil  cost  figure  Icr  the 
public  schools,  which  is  $6.38.  the  inability  of 
the  Catholic  schools  to  provide  education  for 
the  haU-mlllion  pupils  whom  it  turned  over 
to  the  public  school  rolls  during  'he  ;p3  i  two 
years  means  a  tnlnimum  increase  'n  .school 
tixes    of    $3158    million    annually     Because 
m  ist  CaMiolic  schools  are  in  the  larce  u.-iinn 
centers  where  public  school  costs  are  i.igher 
than    the    national    a\cr.<tge -for   example,  .i 
figure  of  silOO  per  pupil  was  published  re- 
cently   for    New    York    ritv— the    .ictual   tax 
increase   is   probably  well   over  a   third  of  a 
billion  dollars  per  year    If   the  further  drop 
In  enrollment  expected  this  fall  stays  ^t  the 
.-datively  modest    156.000  pupils   that  ■-eems 
Dossible  now.  the  .innual   tax  bill  will  still 
Increase  another  SlOO  million  at  a  minimum," 
Quite  obviously,  then   the  present  financial 
crisis  m  Catholic  education  is  contrlbtritig— 
ln:id\erte-atly    but    im.uoirtably— to   the  fi- 
nancial crisis  of  public  education   From  this 
point  of  view  alone,  it  Is  .sound  public  policy 
to  extend  increased  public  a-ssistance  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools    Tlieir  supporters  are. 
after    all.    not    .seeking    100    percent    subsidy 
from   public   funds    Rather,   they  are  .asking 
for    relatively    modest    assistance    frrm    the 
public    sector— supplementing    but    not    re- 
placing their  own  voluntary  support  "f  these 
schools — assistance  directed,  furthermore,  to 
the  secular  aspects  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams   which    .so    cle.irly    perform    a    public 
service  function 

That  private  nonprofit  church-related 
sciiools  do  perform  such  a  function  is  in- 
cidentally, no  exclusive  discovery  if  thei.' 
supporters  but  Is  rather  a  point  of  '.lew 
subscrlt)ed  to  by  the  United  .States  .Supreme 
Court  in  the  1968  Allen  decision,  which  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  New  'i'ork  s  pro- 
gram of  lending  textbooks  to  students  :n 
church-related  schools  It  is  worthwhile  m 
this  Context   to  recall   the  passage  in  whlcl) 
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Mr    Justice  White,  speaking  for  the  Court's 
majority,  wrote  as  follows: 

Underlying  these  cioses  (previous  caees  in- 
volving government,  assistance  to  nonpublic 
education  I,  and  underlying  also  the  legisla- 
tive Judgments  th.it  have  preceded  the  Court 
decision,  has  been  a  recognition  that  private 
education  has  played  and  Is  playing  a 
Mitninraiu  and  valuable  role  in  raising  na- 
iionil  le\?ls  uf  knowledge,  competence,  and 
exi>erlence  .Americans  care  about  the  quality 
or  the  secular  education  available  to  their 
children  They  have  considered  high  quality 
education  to  be  an  indispensable  Ingredient 
l.ir  achieving  the  kind  of  nation,  and  the 
kind  of  citizenry,  that  they  have  desired  to 
ireate  Considering  this  attitude,  the  con- 
:inued  willingne.ss  to  rely  on  private  school 
.-ystems.  including  parochial  systems,  strong- 
Iv  suggests  that  a  wide  segment  of  informed 
opinion,  legislitlve  and  otherwise,  has  found 
that  those  schools  do  an  acceptable  job  of 
[)rovlding  secular  education  to  their  stu- 
dents. Tills  Judgment  is  further  evidence 
that  parochial  .schix)ls  are  performing,  In  ad- 
dition to  their  sectarian  function,  the  task 
o.'  secular  education. 

Thus,  we  have  seen  two  reasons  why  prl- 
v.ite  nonprofit  schools  .should  survive,  and 
why  It  IS  sound  public  policy  to  provide 
government  assistance  to  help  ensure  their 
survival  and.  more  than  that,  their  con- 
tinued existence  as  quality  educational  In- 
sMtutlons.  These  reasons  are  the  adverse 
impact  that  a  larce  number  of  nonpublic 
school  closings  would  have  on  the  financial 
situation  of  public  schools  and  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  and  the  fact  that  private 
imnproiit  schools  do  perform  a  public  serv- 
ice function  in  the  provision  of  secular  ed- 
ucation to  their  .students.  Beyond  these  con- 
siderations, however,  there  is  a  third  reason 
lor  extending  public  support  to  private  non- 
profit schools  -protection  of  the  values  of 
diversity,  freedcm  of  choice  and  healthy 
competition  in  .American  education. 

I  .im  sure  tlus  point  scarcely  needs  to  be 
labored  In  a  pluraliMic  society  such  as  our 
own  it  is  essential  that  we  have  an  equally 
pltiralistic  educational  system  reflecting  the 
diversity  of  so."iety  itself.  The  emergence 
of  a  monolithic,  monopolistic  .'^chool  system 
in  this  country  would  be  a  threat  to  the 
intellectual  vitality  and  liberty  we  prize. 
Americans  feel  a  special  abhorrence  toward 
monopoly,  and  we  have  passed  many  laws 
to  counteract  monopolistic  tendencies  in 
a  variety  of  social  and  economic  areas.  Btit 
a  monopoly  in  the  held  of  education  would 
be  especially  contrary  to  the  .American  svs- 
tem.  The  contituied  existence  and  health  of 
private  nonprofit  schools  is  the  best  hedge 
we  have  against   an   education   monopoly. 

Furthermore,  only  the  existence  of  these 
schools  makes  a  reality  of  our  traditional 
commitment  to  free  choice  in  education. 
Freedom  which  exists  only  in  theory  but  can- 
not be  exercised  in  fact,  is  scarcely  freedom 
at  all.  If  freedom  of  choice  In  education  is  to 
continue  to  be  a  reality  in  this  country,  It  is 
obvious  that  private  nonprofit  and  church- 
related  schools  must  continue  to  exist  as 
genvune.  available  options  for  parents  and 
students  who  choose  them.  The  preservation 
ol  -his  freedom  Is  certainly  a  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  public  and  governmental  concern. 

Lastly,  the  existence  of  private  nonprofit 
schools  as  effective  dynamic  institutions  of 
education  provides  an  element  of  healthy 
competition  for  public  schools.  This  Is,  I 
should  emphasize,  not  cut-throat  competi- 
tion, since  public  and  nonpublic  schools  are 
partners  in  the  total  American  educational 
enterprise.  Rather,  the  presence  on  the  scene 
r't  excellent  nonpublic  schools  provides  pub- 
lic schools  with  a  continuing  incentive  to 
"try  harder"--just  .as  the  existence  of  ex- 
cellent public  .schools  supplies  the  same  In- 
centive to  nonpublic  schools. 

In  making  these  comments.  I  wish  at  the 
same  time  to  emphasize  that  the  precise 
vehicle  or  mechanism  by  which  aid   Is  dl- 
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rected  to  private  nonprofit  schools  Is  of  less 
Importance  now  than  recognition  of  the 
BilUclple  that  such  aid  should  be  forth- 
coming, followed  by  Implementation  of  the 
firlnclple.  Certain  priorities  do  of  course 
tand  out  among  nonpublic  school  needs  In 
^he  area  of  federal  assistance — these  needs 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  public  schools — 
and  I  hope  will  be  given  legislative  acknowl- 
edgement. Thus,  the  first  need  of  the  present 
time  Is  for  support  of  Instructional  person- 
nel costs;  the  second  Is  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  teaching  equipment,  materials,  and 
facilities  In  order  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
instructional  services. 

It  Is  In  these  areas  that  rising  expenses 
most  seriously  affect  the  ability  of  private 
nonprofit  schools  to  continue,  and  federal 
assistance,  if  it  is  to  be  meaningful,  must 
take  this  fact  into  consideration.  There  are 
Imaginative  ways  by  w,hich  substantial  aid 
can  go  to  nonpublic  school  children  m  these 
areas,  such  as  where  the  assistance  is  di- 
rected to  secular  subjects  and  helps  to 
achieve  the  public  purposes  of  education. 
Such  an  approach  has  been  successfully  em- 
bodied in  the  purchase-of-services  plans 
enacted  within  the  last  year  and  a  half  in 
several  states.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that 
for  the  federal  government  to  furnish  such 
aid  for  public  school  children  and  not  to 
furnish  It  equally  for  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren would  contribute  to  the  destruction  of 
private  nonprofit  education,  as  we  now  know- 
It.  The  federal  government  would  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
American  education  by  assistance  directed 
to  Instructional  personnel  costs  and  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  since  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation is  directly  related  to  the  quality  of  the 
teacher  and  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  tools 
with  which  teachers  and  sttidents  must  work. 
With  regard  to  equipment  and  facilities. 
Catholic  schools  are  open  to  arrangements 
whereby  title  is  vested  m  public  officials,  pro- 
vided only  that  their  students  ha\e  fa:r  and 
unimpeded  access  to  such  equipment  and 
facilities.  Again,  Catholic  schools  are  pre- 
pared to  explore  the  possibilities  of  stich 
things  as  shared-time  plans  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  new  or  exl.stins  facilities.  I  mention 
these  things  not  to  urge  theni  upon  the  com- 
mittee but  .simply  to  indicate  the  willingness 
of  Catholic  schools  to  consider  a  variety 
of  approaches,  unhampered  by  tixed  ideas  to 
the  effect  that  only  one  legislative  solution 
is  possible  or  acceptable 

There  can  be  no  .|uestion  of  the  urgent 
need  for  improvrH  lacilities  cf  ^chooi.s  m 
many  parts  of  t.tio  c  .unTv.  especially  in  low- 
income  areas  and  Isrse  metropolitan  areas 
Our  cities  are  burdened  v.-ith  school  plant:; 
geared  to  19Th  cen'ury  requirements- when 
what  is  needed.  'Particularly  in  low-income 
areas,  are  school  fnciii'ies  capable  nf  provid- 
ing the  creative  education  needed  bv  votine 
people  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
What  is  true  here  of  the  public  sector  tf  edti- 
cation  is  equally  true  of  the  nonpublic  sector. 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  and  honored 
at  the  opportunity  to  anpear  before  tl^e  com- 
mittee today  and  comment  on  the  import  an* 
legislation  it  is  considering.  The  holdmcr  of 
these  hearings  is  testimony  to  Congress'  com- 
mendable recognition  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's role  in  education.  Considering  the  :'- 
nanclal  problems  of  the  schools— and  rf  the 
states  and  localities  from  which  they  receive 
most  of  their  funds — it  is  clear  that  in  the 
years  ahead  the  federal  gn-ernmen*.  will  have 
to  increase  Its  support  of  education  substan- 
tially in  order  to  ful'^ll   its  responsibility, 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  has  listed 
as  subjects  for  comment  five  bills  regarding 
federal  assistance  to  education,  four  of  which 
propose  specific  programs  of  financial  assist- 
ance. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  each  of  these 
four  bills  attempts  to  make  some  provision 
for  the  participation  of  private  nonprofit 
schools  and  their  pupils  in  the  benefits  of 
the  federal  funds. 
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Before  commenting  on  the  Individual  bills, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  authors  and 
sponsors  of  all  of  them  for  their  recognition 
that  federal  assistance  to  education  should 
benefit  all  children,  whether  they  attend 
public  schools  or  private  nonprofit  schools, 
including  church-related  schools.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  this  recognition  is  the  first  step 
toward  development  of  a  truly  adequate  fed- 
eral policy  for  education  in  the  1970s. 

As  I  have  noted  earlier,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  recognized  the  public  purpose  of  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools  in  otir  system  of  edu- 
cation. In  addition,  a  growing  number  of 
states  are  adopting  educational  policies 
which  utilize  the  private  sector  in  education 
to  serve  the  public  purpose  I  would  urge 
your  committee  to  take  notice  partlcularlv 
of  the  actions  of  the  legislatures  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Ohio. 

It  is  now  established  policy  in  these  states 
to  provide  state  support  for  secular  educa- 
tion in  private  nonprofit  schools.  The  meth- 
ods chosen  by  these  legislatures  vary  some- 
what from  state  to  state,  and  include  pro- 
grams for  purchase  of  services  and  salary  sup- 
plements for  teachers.  An  even  larger  number 
of  states  have  adopted  programs  which  in- 
volve state  support  of  auxiliary  services  for 
children  in  private  nonprofit  .schools 

The   Congress   itself,   m   recent    years,   has 
followed  a  policy  of  requiring  the  participa- 
tion of  children  in  private  nonprofit  schools 
as    a   condition    for    state    and    local    public 
school  agencies  to  qualify  for  federal  finan- 
cial   assistance     I   need    not    mention    all    of 
these  actions  since  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  the  ones  who  have  provided   the 
leadership  in  the  development  of  this  emerg- 
ing national  policy.  For  th.e  record.  I  would 
mention  the  Elementary  and  Secnndary  Edu- 
cation  Act    of    1965.    the   Migrant    Education 
.Act,    the   Bilingual    Educanon    prusram.    the 
various  acts  for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
i-apped.    the    Jir,  enile    Deluiquencv    Preven- 
tion .Act  and.  of  course,  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation   Amendments    of    IfiRS    whirh    origi- 
nated with  this  committ.ee  binder  the  leader- 
ship of  the  present  Chainnan    In  all  of  these 
acts.  Congress  has  made  some  provision  for 
clii'dren    m    jirivat?    imnprofit    schools.    The 
amount  of  participation   and   the   means   bv 
wlvcli    nrivate   nonprofit   .-■-cIkxjIs   have   been 
involved    has    varied    with    tlie    edticational 
needs  of  the  children   and  the  federal  pur- 
pose to  be  achieved.  This  is  as  i"^  should  be, 
and  I  would  ,':uegest  *hat  the  '■ame  flexibility 
:^hould  be  maintained  in  -he  development  of 
futtire  federal  assistance  prrigrams    Congress 
);'s  the   pi.iwer.  and   the   abi'itv.   to   vary  its 
actions   to   achieve    the   federal    purpose.    In 
the   area   of   educatii,n,    as   well    as   ui   other 
areas  of  national  concern    Thus,  a  program 
such  as  Title  I.  ESEA.  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational   opportunities   of   rconomicallv   and 
educationally  deprived  children  might  adopt 
:)ne  r.pproach  for  the  private  nonprofit  schools 
and  their  children,  while  a  proeram  of  im- 
proving    library     and     ins'rtict:or.aI     media 
services,  such  as  Title  II    ESEA    adopts  an- 
other.  In  terms  of  the  bills  pending  before 
this  committee,  my  point  is  that  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  I.  ESEA.  might,  or  mleht  not. 
be  an  appropriate  method  for  achieving  the 
public   purpose   of   educational   opportunity 
for  children  m  both  public  and  private  non- 
profit schools. 

HR  10833  seeks  to  provide  a  system  of 
f»ripral  grants  to  states  and.  tiltimatelv.  local 
education  agencies  for  "improving  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  teachers'  salaries,  for 
meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  for  other  purposes.  " 
All  school-age  children,  those  in  private  non- 
profit schools  as  well  as  those  in  public 
schools,  would  be  counted  in  determining 
the  amount  of  federal  funds  which  each  state 
would  receive.  But  ihere  is  no  adequate  re- 
quirement that  all  children  would  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  expenditure  of  the  federal 
funds.  Authorization  is  given  for  use  of  fed- 
eral funds,  in  limited  amount,  to  provide  for 
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shared-time  ■  pro^ajns  for  children  In  the 
private  nonprofit  schools  While  shared- 
time"  Is  one  method  by  which  private  school 
children  can  participate  In  some  federal  pro- 
grams It  doesn't  !>eem  appropriate  for  a  pro- 
-am directed  at  improving  teachers'  sal- 
aries I  would  suggest  if  Congress  la  to 
provide  federal  supplements  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries, that  the  Act  require  the  states  to  pro- 
vide equal  supplements  to  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  private  nonprofit  schools  who  are 
providing  secular  educational  services  This 
Is  t>elng  done  in  some  states  and  It  would 
be  A  proper  use  of  federal  funds 

HR  11546  Would  provide  a  national  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  states  for  the  stated 
purpose  of  achieving  equalized  excellence  In 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  over  a  :en- 
vear  period  '  As  In  H  R  10833  all  scho<il-age 
children  are  counted  In  determining  the 
amount  of  federal  financial  aid  grants  to 
the  states  but  the  children  in  private  non- 
profit sch'X)ls  would  not  share  equally  ;n  the 
benefits  Educational  excellence  and  eqtiai- 
izatlon  of  educational  opportunity  are  desir- 
able goals  for  a  federal  pro«^am  The  Inohi- 
sion  of  language  ad>>pted  from  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  <  SQcUon  7ia)i2i  of  the  bill  i  that  pro- 
vision C)«jQ;iade  for  children  In  private  non- 
profit schools  through  such  pro^frams  as  dual 
enrollment  and  mobile  educational  services 
would  not  achieve  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
bill 

If  our  goal  Is  excellence  and  equalization 
of  opportunity  the  federal  act  should  in- 
clude provision  for  equal  sharing  of  federal 
funds  to  Improve  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity available  to  children  in  private  non- 
profit schools  A  requirement  that  states 
utilize  the  federal  grants  t<)  purchase  secular 
educational  services  to  provide  salary  sup- 
plements to  teachers  of  secular  subjects,  or 
to  provide  facilities  for  secular  education  of 
children  in  private  nonprofit  schools  could 
t>e  included  in  anv  federal  act  along  the 
lines  of  H  R    11546 

H  R  317  would  provide  federal  grants  for 
construction  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  supplemental  educational  cen- 
ters The  pr')«rram  would  be  directed  toward 
Improving  facilities  for  "areas  with  concen- 
tratlorvs  of  r  illdren  from  low-income  f;iml- 
lies"  and  federal  funds  could  be  used  for 
construction  reconstruction,  renovation,  and 
Improvement  nf  elemcn-ary  and  secondary 
school  facilities  i  including  pre-schooi  facili- 
ties' to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  The  -i^ime 
standards  thiit  would  be  applied  for  de- 
termining the  needs  of  public  school  chil- 
dren could  be  applied  to  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren attending  private  nonprofit  schools 
While  HR  517  makes  some  provision  for 
children  m  private  nonprofit  schools  to  par- 
ticipate m  Its  benefits — by  providing  for 
special  projects  in  which  they  may  take  part 
under  shared-tune  or  dual  enrollment  ar- 
rangements- the  bin  Ls  deficient  I  submit 
that  m  ti  construction  program.  Congress 
should  provide  m  clear  langijage  for  facili- 
ties for  private  nonprofit  school  children  In 
the  secular  areas  of  education  which  have 
been  recognizea  by  some  states  and  the 
courts 

Congressman  Delaney  in  a  slngtilarlv  elo- 
quent presentauon  of  his  bill  H  R  776,  has 
provided  the  committee  special  insights  on 
parental  riithtj  in  educarlun  and  the  .ibldlng 
.American  dream  for  equity  He  emphasized 
the  need  for  diversify  hs  i  cardinal  element 
of  education  In  a  plunllstic  society  His  sug- 
gested solution  to  the  cnsis  in  education 
Is  to  authorize  an  annual  financial  icrant 
to  each  child  attending  school  whether 
public  or  private  nonprofit  His  confidence 
Is  resided  In  parents  to  make  a  prudent 
choice  for  the  educational  welfare  of  their 
children  Hl.s  method  Is  a  simple  one.  mere.y 
provide  the  parents  with  an  educational 
grajit  to  be  m.tde  available  to  the  schix)l 
selected  tor  the  education  of  their  children 
He  would  limit  payment  to  children  attend- 
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ing  private  nonprofit  schools  ui  the  endorse- 
ment of  tKith  the  parent  and  an  appn>pr1ate 
school  official  of  that  Institution  Payments 
for  public  .school  children  would  be  made 
directly  to  a  school  district  In  this  way  the 
bill  assures  that  the  federal  grant  Is  in  fact 
applied  to  education  a  valid  public  purpone 
that  the  federal  government  is  free  to  sup- 
port The  bill  prohibits  federal  Interference 
We  believe  the  bill  would  be  strengthened 
if  provisions  were  adopted  to  make  clear 
that  private  nonpnifit  schools  were  free  to 
use  payments  only  for  the  .secular  aspects  of 
education  provided  the  children  in  those 
iiist4tutlons 

HR  9866  would  -set  forth  a  Congressional 
statement  on  a  national  educational  policy 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  initiate  .i  comprehensive 
study  on  the  formulation  of  a  plan  to  imple- 
ment such  a  policy  Such  a  Congressional 
.statement  would  seem  to  be  needed  and  the 
■  ne  proptwed  bv  H  R  9866  appears  to  be 
adequate  I  would  like  u>  note  that  ,is  formu- 
lated m  H  R  9866  the  statement  of  national 
educational  policy  would  recognize  the  role 
of  tvith  public  and  private  nonprofit  educa- 
tional agencies  and  institutions  Thus,  I 
would  end<jrse   the  purp<5se  of  HR    9866 

Naturally  any  future  federal  .assistance  to 
education  prot;ram8  should  spell  out  clearly 
tlie  recognized  prohibition  In  use  of  public 
funds  for  religious"  instruction  or  worship 
But  such  prohibition  need  not  Inhibit  the 
federal  government  In  Its  legitimate  purpose 
of  Improving  the  secular"  education  of  all 
children  those  In  private  nonprofit  schools 
and  public  schools  nils  Nation  has  an  educa- 
tional system  which  re<-ognlzes  and  .ipproves 
pluralism  and  parental  rights  Any  fedeml 
aid   prognim  should  do   the  same 

In  concluding.  I  would  like  to  p<ilnt  out 
that  Catholic  schools,  despite  their  present 
grave  financial  problems.  ,tre  not  .seeking  100 
percent  subsidy  or  anything  approaching 
It  from  public  sources  Catholics  remain 
commlttetl  to  their  ^schools  .ind  to  their  sup- 
port What  they  are  se«'klng  now  is  simply 
the  rather  minlmiil  .iddltlonul  .assistance-- 
over  and  above  their  own  continued  volun- 
tary supp<jrt  which  will  make  It  possible 
for  these  sfho»iIs  to  continue  In  business  as 
quality  educational  institutions  The  public 
policy  considerations  in  favor  of  government 
aid  to  nonpmfit  private  church-related 
schools  are  overwhelming  First  mass  clos- 
ings of  tliese  schcKjI.s  would  result  m  finan- 
cial—  and  educational  chaos  in  the  public 
schools  and  a  greater  burden  on  taxpayers. 
Second,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  pointed 
out.  church-rel.ited  schools  give  secular  edu- 
cation to  their  students,  and  thus  they  per- 
form a  true  public  service  function  which 
can  and  should  be  aided  by  government  in 
view  of  Its  concern  for  the  quality  education 
of  all  citizens,  not  just  those  who  happen  to 
attend  public  schools  Third,  the  continued 
existence  and  health  of  nonpublic  schools 
are  essential  to  educational  pluralism  In  our 
pluralistic  society,  and  to  true  freedom  of 
choice  In  education  and  the  maintenance 
of  healthy  competition  in  educational 
matters 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity afforded  me  by  the  committee  to 
speak  on  this  Important  legislation  I  stand 
ready  now  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have 


TWO  BALTIMORE  GI  S  KILLED  IN 
ACTION 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

"t     MARTI. .«ND 
IN  THE  HOISE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  December  IS.  1969 

Mr   LONG  of  Mai  viand   Mr   Speaker, 
Pfc    Mark  J    Preis  and  Pfc    Charles  V 


December  20,  19H!) 

Redding,  two  fine  young  men  from  Mary- 
land, were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam  i 
wish  to  honor  their  memories  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  in  the  Record 

Two    Baltimore    OIs    Killed    in    Action- 
Privates    Died    in    Separate    Incidents    in 
Vietnam 

Two   Army   privates    from   Baltimore   have 
been  killed  in  separate  incidents  in  Vietnam 
the   Defense  Departinent  announced   yester 
day 

PPC  Mark  J  Prels.  23.  of  205  Aigburth  roal 
in  Towson,  was  killed  October  21  when  h  , 
patrol  was  attacked   by  mortar  fire 

PFX:  Charles  V  Redding  3d.  22.  of  lO.in 
.\rygle  avenue  was  killed  October  23  by  ..ii 
enemy  land  mine 

MAS.S    Sf.T    IHl'RSDAV 

A  requiem  mass  will  be  offered  at  9  AM 
Thursday  for  Private  Preis  at  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  Church,  Ware  avenue  m 
Towson 

Private  Preis  enlisted  in  the  Army  July  li-. 
1968  He  had  been  in  Vietnam  since  October 
3  Previously,  he  was  stationed  .it  Fort  Be:i- 
nliig.  Oa 

He  was  a  1968  graduate  of  Loyola  CoUeec. 
where  he  majored  in  mathematics 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Private  Pre'.-, 
was  serving  m  Company  C.  1st  Battalion 
11th  Infantry.  1st  Brigade.  5th  Inlantrv  Di.  :- 
sion  I  mechanized  I  He  had  been  statliinnl 
;n  Quang  TVl  prtivince.  which  abuts  ihc 
border  buffer  zone 

Private  Preis  is  survived  by  his  pareiit-^ 
Mr  ind  Mrs  John  G  Prels.  of  Towson:  three 
brothers.  John  CI  Prels.  Jr  .  of  Annapoli- 
William  Prels  .md  Laurence  Prels.  txnh  t 
Towson;  and  seven  sisters.  Mrs  Henrv 
Dausch.  of  Chevy  Chase.  Mr  Julie  Prels  ■[ 
Madison.  Wis  Dorothea  Prels  c)f  Washln^;- 
t<in,  Justine  Prels.  Gretchen  Prels,  Colefe 
Prels  and  Janet  Preis.  all  of  Towson 

Private  Redding,  who  was  considering  lUe 
Army  ;is  a  career  enlisted  November  22  He 
was  ..ent  to  Vietnam  .May  23 

Private  Redding  Wiis  wounded  in  the  right 
hip  by  enemy  gunfire  in  July  and  was  sent 
to  Japan  to  recover  He  was  later  shlpficd 
back  to  Vietnam 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  serving 
with  Company  B.  2d  Battalion.  14th  Infan- 
try. 35th  Infantry  Division  He  was  stationed 
m  Hau  Nghia  province.  30  miles  west  f 
Saigon, 

Private  Redding  w.is  born  in  Baltimore  and 
attended  Carver  High  School, 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Rhonda  Craig;  a  daughter.  'Yolanda  Reddinc; 
his  parents.  .Mr  .ind  .Mrs  Charles  V  Redding. 
Jr  .  of  Baltimore;  his  grandfather.  Charles  V 
Redding,  of  Baltimore;  three  brothers.  Ml- 
cnael  Redding,  John  Redding  and  Mark  Red- 
ding. .(11  of  Baltimore,  and  three  sisters.  Edn.i 
Redding.  Cheryl  Redding  and  Deborah  Red- 
ding, all  of  Baltimore 


-SLANTED   NEWS    COVERAGE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr  LANDGREBE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  coUea-ues 
m  the  House  a  leceiit  letter  I  re"e:.ed 
from  a  constituent.  Dr  Hutih  B  Mc- 
Adams  of  Lafayette.  Ind.  His  letter  con- 
cerns "slanted  news  coverage  "  and  is 
particularly  inlereslins  and  timely,  not 
only  for  its  thoughtful  comments  but 
also  for  the  fact  that  it  was  written  be- 
fore Vice  President  .Acnew  delivered  iiis 
criticism  of  the  television  news  media. 
The  letter  follows: 


December  20,  1969 


LArAYETTE.    InD.. 

November  7,  1969. 
Hepresent:itlve  Earl  Landgrebe, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washtngton,  D  C 

Dear  Sir  Recently  I  have  become  dls- 
■airbed  regarding  the  effect  of  propaganda 
presented  by  .\BC.  NBC  and  CBS  television 
m  the  viewing  public  in  this  Country  and 
elsewhere  One  does  not  have  to  observe 
these  prtx-eedlngs  very  long  before  he  reaches 
■.he  obvious  conclusion  that  It  is  not  news 
;hat  he  is  observing  but  calculated  propa- 
ganda presented  by  Individuals  who  repre- 
ent  the  liberal  or  left  wing  element  In  our 
Country.  Rarely  does  one  see  the  conserva- 
tive side  of  an  Issue  presented  by  present 
day  commentators  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  dally  bombardment  of  tlje  American 
people  by  this  liberal  propaganda  Is  having 
.  tremendous  effect  on  public  opinion.  This 
effect.  In  my  view,  Is  not  good  for  the  Coun- 
try I  am  hopeful  that,  if  you  concur  with 
my  views  something  may  be  done  to  stop 
t  his  devious  trend  In  the  reporting  of  the 
news. 

Examples  of  such  biased  reporting  are  quite 
numerous  On  the  evening  of  President 
Nixon's  recent  speech  on  NBC  television,  a 
film  was  presented  showing  alleged  111  treat- 
ment of  captured  Viet  Cong  soldiers.  Con- 
nected wtth  it  was  film  shown  of  a  army 
'fficer  briefing  a  group  of  newsmen  on  the 
manner  m  which  Viet  Cong  soldiers  should 
i)e  treated  He  explained,  that  according  to 
ihe  Geneva  Convention,  certain  rules  and 
regulations  prevented  Hi  treatment.  At  the 
■ihie  time  the  film  purported  to  show  ex- 
ceptionally bad  treatment  of  the  Viet  Cong 
prisoners  In  my  view  this  Is  bias  and  It  was 
Uone  primarily  to  embarrass  the  President. 
It  was  not  pointed  out  that  our  soldiers  and 
.urmen  have  received  exceptionally  poor 
treatment  In  the  hands  of  the  North  Viet- 
;;  imese  as  we  know  from  captured  film  and 
documents  otherwise.  My  point  here,  Is  that 
the  television  industry  appears  to  be  bent 
on  presenting  only  one  side  of  the  picture, 
;t!id  that  Is  the  side  which  Is  embarrassing 
:  !id  detrimental  to  this  Country.  Last  night 
I'h  NBC  television  a  report  was  presented 
on  Okinawa  on  a  program  called  "The  First 
Tuesday  "  TTie  commentator  described  th,» 
.'ituatlon  there  and  it  was  his  conclusion 
th.it  we  are  practicing  "colonialism"  while 
In  fact  we  should  be  allowing  a  policy  of 
'  ^elf  determination  "  He  did  not  explain  the 
reason  why  we  are  on  Okinawa  In  the  first 
place.  He  did  not  relate  the  history  of  25 
years  ago  as  to  how  the  Island  was  acquired 
.  nd  the  reasons  therefore.  He  did  not  ex- 
plain th?  cost  in  money.  In  'Ives  and  mate- 
ii.il.  that  it  took  to  capture  this  Island.  He 
old  not  explain  the  reason  for  maintaining 
.1  large  military  establishment  with  relation 
'o  our  efforts  in  Viet  Nam.  He  did  not  ex- 
jilain.  that  in  essence,  we  acquired  this  Is- 
land 25  years  .igo  as  a  result  of  the  expan- 
^lanlst  policy  of  the  Japanese  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  calculated 
cifort  to  sway  public  opinion  against  the 
tc.aintenance  of  this  base  at  Okinawa,  par- 
ticularly m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  is  supposed  to  be  In  this 
Covintry  in  the  near  future  to  consult  re- 
y.irding  the  return  of  the  Island  to  the 
'.ipanese  Further  examples  of  this  sort  of 
iiehavior  tav  the  National  Networks  include 
the  exposure  of  the  defendants  in  the  so- 
ralleo  trial  of  the  Chicago  "eight".  It  seems 
'o  me  that  these  people  are  receiving  much 
t?levlsi<in  exposure  and  therefore  have  a 
!  orum  for  the  presentation  of  their  ideas 
.vhile  the  United  States  Government  and  thw 
ii'v  of  Chicago  literally  receive  no  coverage. 
Another  example  of  this  one-sided  reporting 
i>  a  program  witnessed  last  night  on  "The 
First  Tuesday  Program"  which  had  to  do 
\vith  the  difficulties  experienced  by  U.S.  Ma- 
rit'.e  Officers  in  "-ecrultlng  on  the  College  Cam- 
puses across  the  Country.  This  put  the  Ma- 
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rlne  Corps  In  a  very  bad  light  and  placed 
the  general  recruitment  program  of  all  of 
the  Services  In  Jeopardy.  Again  there  was  no 
effort  to  present  the  other  side  of  the  prob- 
lem. There  was  no  effort  to  show,  that  on 
many  campuses  in  the  Country,  these  men 
are  not  received  In  the  manner  that  they 
were  at  San  Diego  State,  It  did  not  show  that 
ROTO  programs  are  being  maintained  by 
many  Universities  across  the  Country.  Again 
It  shows  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  to 
me,  it  is  calculated  to  disrupt  our  military 
effort. 

A  most  glaring  example  of  the  above  is 
the  result  of  televising  the  activities  of  Con- 
gressional Committees.  One  gets  the  definite 
Impression  that  these  proceedings  are 
"staged."  How  else  can  one  account  for  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  witnesses  heard  propa- 
gate the  chairman's  point  of  view  on  the 
Issue  being  discussed?  Rarely  does  one  see  a 
witness  who  Is  unfavorable  to  the  chair- 
man's position.  Again,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  calculated  effort  to  Influence  public 
opinion. 

The  above  named  instances  are  certainly 
but  a  few  of  those  that  have  appeared  on 
the  television  In  recent  weeks  and  months. 
The  effects  of  such  presentations  certainly 
cannot  be  underestimated  in  the  formation 
of  public  opinion.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction 
that  something  should  be  done  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  defend  Itself, 
against  this  propaganda.  I  have  the  strong 
feeling  that  at  least  part  of  the  effect  on  the 
American  people  by  this  media  could  be 
negated  by  the  President  himself.  If  he  could 
use  television,  as  he  did  on  November  3rd.  to 
explain  to  the  public  the  exact  nature  of  his 
thoughts  and  his  plans  for  our  future  well 
t>elng,  then  the  liberal  propaganda  presented 
by  the  television  media  could  be  counter- 
acted. F\irthermore.  it  seems  to  me,  that  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  a  proposition  In 
which  television  could  be  monitored.  Then, 
when  Information  Is  presented  in  a  manner 
which  Is  untrue  and  which  is  detrimental, 
either  to  the  Foreign  Policy  of  this  Country 
or  to  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs. 
the  other  tide  of  the  picture  could  be  pre- 
sented. I  have  in  mind  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  use  of  the  truth  squads  which 
have  operated  In  past  political  campaigns,  I 
do  not  know  whether  these  suggestions  are 
practical.  However.  It  seems  to  me  that  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  blunt 
this  malicious  and  misleading  propaganda 
presented  by  the  National  Television  media, 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  quite  aware  of  all 
of  this.  I  am  sure  that  the  President  is  also 
aware  of  the  adverse  effect  that  National 
Television  Is  having  on  his  domestic  and 
foreign  policy.  I  have  considered  writing  to 
Htm  personally,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that  It 
would  never  reach  His  desk.  I  would  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  you  regarding  this  situa- 
tion and  If  you  agree  at  all,  I  would  hope 
that  you  might  convey  my  thoughts  to  the 
President,  either  personally  or  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  with  your  recommendations. 
Sincerely, 

HvcH  McAdams.  M,D. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  VIETNAM 
PLAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  announced  on  Monday  a  with- 
drawal of  50,000  more  troops  from  Viet- 
nam by  April  15.  Any  reduction  of  U.S. 
forces  is  a  welcome  step  in  ending  U.S. 
intervention  in  this  tragic  war  which 
continues  daily  to  take  an  unjustifiable 
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toll  in  human  life  and  disfigurement. 
Only  today  the  U.S.  military  conunand 
announced  a  loss  of  85  killed  and  836 
wounded  Americans.  Even  one  death  or 
one  wounding  is  unacceptable.  In  addi- 
tion, the  war  continues  to  divert  essential 
money  from  our  pressing  problems  at 
home,  and  to  tear  asunder  this  Nation's 
soul. 

However  welcome  this  step  may  be,  it 
is  inadequate:  for  the  President's  plan 
for  Vietnamization  of  the  war  means  the 
possibility  of  an  indefinite  American 
military  presence  and  carries  the  threat 
of  renewed  escalation. 

And  as  I  warned  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  President  considers  the  House 
passage,  by  a  vote  of  334  to  55,  of  H.R. 
613  as  an  endorsement  of  his  November 
3  speech,  just  as  he  did  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  Members  of  the  House  on 
November  13.  Last  Monday  evening  he 
made  it  clear  that  he  interprets  the 
House's  passage  of  HR.  613  as  'support- 
ing his  plan  for  peace." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  an  editorial 
published  in  the  New  York  Post  on  De- 
cember 16.  1969,  to  my  colleagues  for  its 
analysis  of  the  President's  announce- 
ment. It  also  correctly  condemns  Hanoi's 
intransigence  in  refusing  to  reveal  the 
fate  of  American  prisoners.  The  editorial 
follows : 
Unanswered  Questions.  Unspoken  Ibsxtes 

President  Nixon  has  once  again  adroitly 
appealed  to  national  patience  and  forti- 
tude. By  projecting  the  withdrawal  of  an- 
other 50,000  troops  in  the  next  four  months, 
he  appeared  to  reafflrm  his  resolve  to  lead  us 
out  of  the  Vietnam  wasteland.  By  reiterating 
his  readiness  to  negotiate  anything  "except 
the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
determine  their  own  fate."  he  invoked  the 
rhetoric  of  Wllsonlan  reasonableness  so  often 
employed  by  his  predecessor 

As  in  his  address  on  Nov  3.  Mr  Nixon's 
speech  seemed  primarily  designed  to  mute 
dissent  at  home  and  thereby  convince  Hanoi 
that  time  Is  on  our  side. 

On  reflection,  however,  too  many  ques- 
tions still   remain  unanswered  or  obscured. 

In  announcing  another  troop  cutback. 
Mr  Nixon  conditioned  the  schedule  on  the 
good  conduct  of  the  enemy  and  warned  that 
rising  infiltration  would  mean  a  reescalation 
of  our  role.  To  that  extent  he  once  again 
made  our  course  subject  to  the  decisions  of 
adversaries  who  have  been  fighting  for  25 
years  without  visible  loss  of  will 

In  restating  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination, he  implicity  renewed  our  com- 
mitment, to  the  present  regime  in  Saigon, 
which  he  has  repeatedly  characterized  as  the 
legitimate  voice  of  South  Vietnam,  Nowhere 
did  he  acknowledge  that  leading  non-Com- 
munist opponents  of  Thieu  remain  in  Jail, 
that  other  supjxirters  of  a  coalition  solu- 
tion have  recently  been  threatened  with  new 
reprisals  and  that  all  optimistic  calcula- 
tions rest  on  the  dubious  ability  of  the  Sai- 
gon cabal  to  assume  the  major  burden  of 
the  fighting.  Nor  did  he  confront  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  program  to  enable  Asians 
to  fight  Asians  on  a  larger  scale  would  elicit 
wide  popular  favor  among  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

Mr.  Nixon's  use  of  the  House  resolution  was 
predictably  contrived.  He  interpreted  the 
334-55  vote  as  a  declaration  of  support  for 
his  "plan"  But  he  knows  that  the  record 
of  debate  shows  that  many  war  critics  re- 
luctantly backed  the  resolution  after  assur- 
ances that  it  merely  signified  approval  of  his 
"effort"  to  end  the  "^-ar.  The  outcome  was 
an  expression  of  political  entrapment,  not  a 
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vot«  of  confidence  In  the  strategy  or  "Vlet- 
namlzatlon   ' 

On  one  point  there  vpll!  be  overwhelming 
endorsement  of  the  President's  stand  That 
was  In  hl3  renewe<l  appeal  in  behalf  .f  the 
American  prisoners  whose  reUMves  are 
cruelly  denied  tcnowled^te  of  their  rate  Dis- 
closure of  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  s  rebuff  to 
Sen  Pulbrlghfs  plan  can  only  undermine 
the  position  of  those  who  believe  we  remain 
diplomatic  captives  of  the  Thleu  regime 
Hands  obduracy  is  crude  blackmail.  It  can 
only  strengthen  the  hand  of  US  hard-liners 
and  smother  the  true  issue  of  coalition  so 
blandly  and  sadiv  ignored  in  the  President's 
address. 


US    POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  recent  newspaper 
articles  tndicatini;  State  Department  in- 
tCTitlon.'fTo  iijnore  a  vote  by  a  laree  ma- 
jority of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly s  Political  Committee  interpreting 
the  192.5  Geneva  Protocol  on  poison  4as 
and  bacteriological  warfare  as  banning 
use  of  all  chemicals  including  tear  gas 
and  defoliants 

Particularly  disturbing  was  the  re- 
ported comment  of  Carl  E  Bartch  of  the 
State  Department  that  "the  vote  does  not 
in  our  view  represent  international  con- 
sensus' and  that  'we  maintain  that  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  is  not 
the  proper  forum  to  decide  such  disputed 
questions  of  international  law  " 

While  technically  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  may  be  the  more  appro- 
priate foru-m  for  strict  legal  mterpreta- 
tion  of  a  protocol,  the  question  raised 
obviously  involves  policy  determinations 
that  are  the  province  of  the  Assembly 
and.  at  any  rate,  this  technical  distinc- 
tion even  if  valid  is  no  lustification  for 
the  slap  taken  at  the  Assembly 

If  the  United  Nations  is  not  the  proper 
forum  to  rally  and  determine  an  inter- 
national consensus  and  to  resolve  inter- 
national disputes,  then  what  forum  is 
appropriate:"  There  really  is  none  We 
are  left  internationally  m  the  caveman 
era  with  each  nation  pursuing  its  selfish 
ends  without  re^-jard  to  the  effects  on 
other  nations,  and  with  the  ultimate  in- 
ternational sanction  the  threat  and  use 
of  brute  force 

The  United  States  has  a  sorry  record 
of  undermining  the  international  insti- 
tutions It  helped  to  establish  to  peaceably 
resolve  international  disputes.  Our  fail- 
ure to  place  the  Vietnam  situation  be- 
fore the  Unitf'd  Nations  prior  to  taking 
unilateral  military  action  there  probablv 
did  more  to  undermine  its  credibility  as 
a  peacekeeping  force  than  anv  other' ac- 
tion by  any  nation  in  its  historv  Our  in- 
sistence on  the  Connally  reservation  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  emasculate 
the  juri.sdiction  of  the  world  court 

If  we  are  to  have  any  forum  for  set- 
tling international  disputes  in  a  civilized 
manner,  the  United  States  is  going  to 
have  to  be  a  leader  in  iiiving  it  efficacv 
This  requires  a  willingness  to  submit  to 
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international  tribunals  issues  even  if  they 
are  embarra.ssing  to  us  and  a  willingne.ss 
to  abide  by  decisions  of  such  tribunals 
even  if  they  appear  to  be  against  our  in- 
teres^s  Our  experience  in  the  United 
Nations  shows  us  that  this  will  be  onlv  a 
small  minority  of  ca.ses-^and.  indeed, 
comparing  our  own  democratic,  free  so- 
ciety with  the  much  harsher  realities  of 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  can  be 
sure  that  these  tribunals  will  lieip  our 
causes  far  more  than  they  will  hurt  them 
We  cannot  continue  to  be  m  the  pasition 
of  balkint;  every  time  a  decision  does  not 
go  our  way.  however,  for  to  do  so  gives 
Justification  to  all  other  nations  to  like- 
wise ignore  decisions  inimical  to  them 
This  destroys  the  fabric  nf  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  mternatiimal  disputes  and  is 
sure  to  be  far  more  damaging  to  our 
interests  than  the  effects  of  any  isolated 
adverse  decisions 

I  fervently  hope  tlie  State  Department 
will  reconsider  lUs  lU-conceived  pro- 
nouncements m  this  regard 


December  20,  lotv.) 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
MR.  WHITTEN 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    t.MIfoRNI.f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18.  1969 


BALFOUR    DECLARATION 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NtW     Y'RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  IS.  1969 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  .-Speaker,  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Balfour  declaration  of 
1917  on  Palestine  has  in  recent  years 
often  been  dispuu-d. 

Mrs  Lottie  Greenberg  of  Rockaway 
Beach.  NY  recently  .sent  me  a  copy  of 
an  editorial  from  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian of  November  9.  1917.  which  I  found 
most  revealing  I  share  it  herewith  with 
my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record: 

(From   the    .Manchester,   England.  Guardian 
Nov    9.  I917| 

Signpost  of  a  Destiny 
We  speak  of  Palestine  as  a  country,  but 
It  IS  not  a  country.  It  Is  at  present  llrtle 
more  than  a  small  district  of  the  vfist  Otto- 
man tyranny  But  it  will  be  a  country  it 
will  be  the  country  of  the  Jews  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  letter  written  by  Mr  Bal- 
four to  Lord  Rothschild. 

It  15  at  once  the  fulfillment  of  an  aspira- 
tion, and  the  <;lgnpost  of  a  destiny  Never 
since  the  Dispersion,  has  this  extraordinary 
people,  scattered  over  the  earth  in  every 
country  of  modern  European  and  of  the  old 
Arabian  clvillzallon.  siu-rendered  the  hope  of 
an  ultimate  return  to  the  historic  seat  of 
Us  national  existence 

For  fifty  year;  the  Jews  have  been  slowly 
and  painfully  returning  to  their  ancestral 
home,  and  even  under  the  Ottoman  voke 
have  succeeded  in  the  beginnings  of  a  re.l' 
civilization  Scattered  .ind  few.  thev  have 
still  brought  with  them  schools  and  Indus- 
try and  scientific  knowledge,  and  here  and 
there  have,  in  truth,  m  .de  waste  places  blos- 
som as  the  rose 

The  declaration  of  nollcv  the  British  gov- 
ernment made  to-dav  u  the  security  for  a 
new.  perhaps  a  verv  w  nderful.  future  for 
Zionism  and  the  Jewlh  race  The  govern- 
ment has  indeed  laid  down  a  policy  of  great 
and  far  reaching  Importance,  but  It  Is  only 
one  that  can  bear  fr'ilt  bv  the  united  ef- 
forts of  Jews  all  over  the  world 

We  recognize  and  shall  continue  to  recog- 
nize the  Holy  Land  as  the  '•'national  home- 
land of  the  Jewish  People   " 


Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker,  for  a  lon^ 
while  a  great  deal  of  confusion  was  ap- 
parent on  the  part  of  Members  on  li:.. 
other  side  of  the  aisle  over  the  Presidenf^ 
P<xsitlon  on  the  Whitten  amendments  m 
the  Labor- HEW  appropriations  bill 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  considered  ti 
the  House,  it  .seemed  that  the  Attorney 
General  uidicated  to  the  Republican 
leadership  that  the  President  did  not  n;.- 
po.se  the  Whitten  amendment  Then  b<  - 
latedly.  Secretary  Finch  publicly  did  od- 
po.se  the  now  famous  amendments  aji- 
parently  with  the  Presidents  appro\al 
Yesterday,  m  acting  on  the  measure 
the  Ret)ublican  leaders  in  the  Senate 
ur'^ed  their  side  of  the  aisle  to  vote  :n 
accordance  with  the  lat<?st -announced 
Presidential  position— against  the  Whit- 
ten amendments,  and  the  cause  of  .school 
de.segretjation  received  a  boost 

I  am  pleased  that  those  on  both  sidfs 
of  the  aisle  In  this  Hou.se  wlio  believe  ;:i 
racial  justice  loined  forces  this  afternoon 
to  resoundingly  defeat  the  Whit  i  en 
amendments  through  instructions  to  the 
House  conferees. 

The  Washington  Post  editorially  this 
morninu'  did  clarify  the  i.ssue  Reading 
It  was  helpful  to  me  in  attempting  to 
understand  the  administrations  ever- 
chanmng  position  on  civil  rik-iits  issues 
TluMxhtonal  follows: 

The  Administration  and  Mr.  Whitten 
When  we  last  looked  in  on  the  Whitten 
Amendments — some  deceptively  harmless- 
l<x)k;nv;  legislation  that  could  iii  fact  under- 
mine both  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings  n 
school  desegreg.ulon  and  HEW's  powrr  to  up- 
hold them— the  amendments  perennially 
spcnsored  by  the  Mississippi  congressm.in 
Jamie  Whitten  were  in  process  of  being  .ic  ted 
en  by  the  House  That  was  midsummer  As 
usual,  the  whole  .seriatim  drama  had  the 
aspect  of  a  soap  opera,  .md  nit  just  beciuse 
It  was  a  replay  of  cllfr-han^::ng  events  :rom 
the  ses-sion  before  There  wore  also  the  in- 
evitable Ma  Perkin.s-Uke  t|;iestions:  Would 
the  House  accept  the  Whitten  imendments? 
Would  the  admiiustration  i  which  iiad  iieen 
rolling  around  among  itself  on  the  matter  .ill 
one  day)  t.ike  a  stand  against  the  amend- 
ments? 

The   answer   to    the   first    question    turned 

out  to  be.  Yes.  and  the  .tnswer  to  the  second 

V.IS,  No    We  were  n  .t  aware  at  the  time  'h.it 

■r  all  ^he  rolling  around  <:i\  the  part  <if  .-.ome 

eople  .It  the  White  House  .md  .ii  HEW.  the 

\tt"rney   General    had    alre.<dv    indicated   to 

Republicans   on   the   Hill   that   the  adminis- 

trition   most    assuredly   did    not   oppose   'he 

Vnltten  measures    Tliere  is  little  doubt  that 

'lid  it  done  so.  the  impiidments  i  which  were 

rcetjted    bv   a    very    narr  .\v   m.irgim    would 

lave  been  stopped  ;n  the  House. 

Since  then  the  .idministration  h.is  either 
hanged  its  mind  or  chansted  its  spoke-'nun 
■r  changed   both    Secretarv  Finch  came  uut 
cninst   the   iimendments  .i   while  back    ,u:d 
he  Informed  the  members  'f  the  Sen.itc  Ap- 
iropnations   Committee   the  other  dav  th.it 
the  administration  opposed  them.  In  .i  ;ele- 
?r  im.  which  he  made  public.  Secretarv  Finch 
recommended    first    that    the    legislation    be 
eliminated  from  the  pending  HEW-Labjr  ap- 
propriation bill  and  that  — falling  that— it  be 
trelf  amended  to  include,  at  a  critical  point, 
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the  words  'except  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution '  As  Its  wont,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  disregarded  the  first 
telegram  However,  yesterday,  on  the  advice 
i>f  Secretary  Pinch  and  with  the  powerful 
.issist^ince  of  .Senate  Republican  Leader  Hugh 
Scott,  the  Senate  added  the  recommended 
I mguage  to  the  measure,  which  has  the  eflfect 
o.'  defanglng  it 

Now  we  are  more  or  less  back  to  the 
:  itniliar  crisis  of  the  conference,  the  confer- 
nece  report,  and  the  final  vote.  Last  time 
iuround  an  inordinate  amount  of  mlnd- 
bottgling  parliamentary  maneuver  was  re- 
(|ulred  in  this  ph.ose  of  the  game  to  eliminate 
•he  obnoxlou.s  features  of  the  amendments. 
Things  are  different  this  session — and  In 
n.  )st  ways  worse  The  time  Is  late,  the  pres- 
.•^iire  to  Ije  done  with  the  appropriations 
pimrmous,  and  the  i.ssue  if  anything  muddled 
bv  the  past  inonths  of  administration  equlvo- 
<-.ition  on  matters  of  nice  That  is  why  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  Secretary  Pinch 
make  It  plain  to  the  relevant  members  of  the 
House  thaf  when  he  spoke  to  the  Senate  he 
.sjHike  for  the  White  Hou.se  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident In  fact  opposes  the  Whitten  Amend- 
ments. 


THE  FRESHENING  WlhfDS  OF 
CHANGE 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  short  time  ago  Robert  A. 
Sandberg.  vice  president  of  the  Kaiser 
Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.,  posed  to 
the  members  of  the  National  Reclama- 
tion As.sociation.  convening  in  Spokane, 
Wa.sh..  the  following  question: 

What,  really  are  the  dimensions  of  changes 
\vh:ch  are  so  violently  and  dramatically  ob- 
vious to  all  of  us  today? 

Then.  Mr.  Sandberg  proceeded  to  dis- 
cu.ss  the  rea.sons  for  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  changes  which  we  are 
witne.ssing  today,  not  only  in  this  Na- 
tion but  throughout  the  world.  With  a 
broad  background  of  public  service  as  a 
Red  Cross  official  and  17  years  as  an  ex- 
ec.itive  in  an  industr>-  which  has  under- 
t,ii-:cn  an  outstanding  leadership  role 
in  the  quest  for  knowledge  about  our  en- 
vironment—physical, social,  and  polit- 
ical—Mr. Sandburg  demonstrated  his 
own  deep  personal  understanding  and 
concern  for  people. 

His  presentation  was.  without  ques- 
tion, the  finest  discussion  I  have  ever 
heard  on  what  he  refers  to  as  "the  fresh- 
ening winds  of  change."  May  I  urge  my 
colleagues  not  only  to  take  the  time  to 
read  these  remarks,  which  I  share  with 
.vou  today,  but  also  to  take  the  time  to 
stop  and  ponder  them,  as  I  have,  for  I 
am  certain  they  will  increase  our  percep- 
tion of  the  difficult  times  in  which  we 
live  The  remarks  follow: 

Some  Dimensions  of  Chance 

I-ist  week,  while  quietly  sitting  out  a  plane 
change  In  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Airport,  your 
Vice  president,  and  my  old  friend.  Lorln 
Ma.'kham.  reached  me  by  telephone.  He  was 
str'.iKgiing  with  a  problem  of  change  so  im- 
mense that  it  clearly  showed  In  his  voice. 
Wl-h  discernible  anxiety  he  explained  that  he 
.'lad  ■worked  for  weeks,  and  under  pressure,  to 
get  this  convention  program  together.  Now  it 
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was  all  ready  and  the  final  proofs  of  the 
program  were  on  his  desk:  but  the  printer, 
as  printers  do,  was  demanding  cleared  copy — 
and  now!  The  problem  was  that  his  banquet 
speaker  had  Just  withdrawn  Would  I  speak? 
The  situation  was  desperate  for  him:  but  for 
me.  at  that  moment,  a  matter  of  small  con- 
cern. It  wasn't  the  end  of  the  world,  of 
course,  but  he  was  dealing  with  a  change  of 
some  magnitude,  and  it  had  a  dimension. 

I  pled  for  time  to  consider,  but  Lorln  had 
no  time.  His  god  was  a  printer  who  would 
not  wait.  So,  I  agreed  After  all.  Lorln  has 
been  a  long  and  loyal  friend,  and  he  was  only 
asking  for  a  speech — a  free  one-  not  a  good 
one. 

Having  received  his  answer  and  asstired 
that  he  could  satisfy  the  printer.  Lorln  now 
announced  that  he  could  go  off  on  a  weekend 
hunting  trip  to  Moses  Lake  with  a  free  and 
unfettered  conscience. 

The  final  click  of  the  telephone  left  me 
slightly  stunned.  What  had  happened?  One 
thing  was  certain;  Mr  Marl:ham  knew  how 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  change.  His 
problem  was  now  my  problem!  Wliile  he  was 
hunting  pheasants.  I'd  be  spending  my  week- 
end hunting  ideas  and  writing  a  speech.  I 
thought,  what  a  swift  transfer  of  energy  this 
had  been:  what  a  total  change  this  would 
make  in  my  next  few  davs  .As  a  little  micro- 
cosm of  what  is  happening  arout.d  all  of  us 
each  day,  that  telephone  call  demonstrated 
both  the  dynamics  of  change  and  the  mag- 
nitude and  dimension  of  it 

I  felt  a  little  like  old  Uncle  Ned  who  was 
celebrating  his  102nd  birtliday.  A  young  re- 
porter from  the  local  paper  was  sent  to  in- 
terview him  and  he  asked.  "Uncle  Ned.  you've 
lived  102  years  You  must  liave  seen  a  lot  of 
changes  in  that  time."  To  which  Uncle  Ned 
replied,  "I  shor  have  Sonny,  and  I've  been 
again  every  gol  blamed  one  of  'em   ' 

I  like  the  way  Eric  Sevareid  of  CBS  stated 
it  when  he  said: 

"This  generation  hasn't  liad  any  rest  We've 
had  two  bad  wars  in  20  years  with  powerful 
inflationary  tendencies  as  a  result  We're  in 
the  middle  of  a  racial  revolution.  We're  in  the 
middle  of  a  scientific  revolution  that  seems 
more  fundamental  than  the  industrial  revo- 
lution of  a  hundred  years  ago.  We're  in  the 
middle  of  a  population  revolution — the  full 
consequences  of  which  we  liave  hardly  be- 
gun to  understand  And.  we're  in  the  middle 
of  some  kind  of  revolutioii  in  personal  morals 
and  in  concepts  of  family  and  community 
life. 

"All  this  has  stirred  and  alienated  a  creat 
many  people  In  this  country.  They  are  liitting 
out  and  reaching  out  for  some  way  to  get  this 
under  control — some  way  to  bring  about  an 
order  of  security  with  which  they  are  famil- 
iar, with  which  they  feel  at  ease  and  with 
which  they  feel  safe  " 

What,  really,  are  the  dimensions  of  change 
which  are  so  violently  and  dramatically 
obvious  to  ail  of  us  today?  It  isn't  only 
that  there  is  change.  Change  has  been  a  part 
of  the  problem  of  living  since  man  was  first 
identified  as  man. 

200  years  ago  Edmund  Burke  was  saying, 
"To  complain  of  the  age  we  live  in.  to  mur- 
mur at  the  present  possessors  of  power,  to 
lament  the  past,  to  conceive  extravagant 
hopes  of  the  future,  are  the  common  disposi- 
tions of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind." 

65  years  ago,  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  saying 
at  his  inaugural,  "Modern  life  is  both  com- 
plex and  Intense,  and  the  tremendous 
changes  wrought  by  the  extraordinary  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury are  felt  in  every  fiber  of  our  social  and 
political  being." 

The  newness  and  the  prevalence  of  change 
as  we  are  experiencing  it  today  is  where  the 
dlflference  lies.  It's  a  change  in  scale  and 
scope,  unprecedented — a  great  upheaval !  The 
change  Is  relatively  recent,  perhaps  measur- 
ing back  no  more  than  20  or  30  years  and 
caused  almost  entirely  by  the  giant  progress 
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of  technology.  We  have  in  a  short  space  of 
time  moved : 

From  a  predominantly  agricultural  society 
to  a  largely  industrial  one     .  . 

From  a  preponderantly  rural  and  small 
town  society  to  a  largely  urban  and  suburban 
one  .  .  . 

From  an  economy  of  scarcity.  In  which 
productivity  was  tiie  primary  goal,  to  an 
economy  of  abundance,  in  which  consump- 
tion is  the  main  goal  and  distribution  the 
main  problem   .   .   . 

Prom  a  geographically  stable  society  to  a 
highly  mobile  one   .   .   . 

Prom  a  relatively  primitive  communica- 
tion system  to  a  highly  sophisticated  one  of 
instaneity  .  .  . 

Prom  a  labor-and-Job  oriented  society  to 
one  increasingly  aimed  toward  the  use  of 
leisure  time  .  .  . 

From  an  emphasis  on  manhour  produc- 
tivity to  machine-investment  productivity, 
with  at  least  two  concomitants;  only  the 
highly  technically  trained  could  participate 
in  a  meaningful  and  personally  satisfving 
way  to  life  in  the  economic  svstem;  many  of 
the  "small  jobs"  once  available  to  the  young 
or  the  poorly  trained  disappeared      .   . 

What  has  not  changed  during  this  f>erlod 
are  our  institutions,  our  schools,  our  govern- 
ment, our  social  forms,  our  ways  of  control- 
ing,  organizing  and  adjusting  to  the  chang- 
ing technological  environment 

And  here  is  where  most  of  the  unrest  and 
unease  in  our  society  begins.  Let's  look  at 
ourselves  as  separate  groups  influenced  by 
our  own  personal  histories  and  the  inputs  of 
our  ages — in  spans  of  18-20  years. 

Grovp  /'s  were  born  about"  1896.  They  are 
in  their  70's.  They  were  born  into  a  popula- 
tion of  66  million,  gross  national  product  $13 
billion,  no  automobiles,  no  radio,  no  televi- 
sion, 5  telephones  per  1 .000  population.  They 
will  remember  the  .Mexican  Revolution,  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic,  prohibition,  the  flu 
epidemic  that  killed  20  million  people,  in- 
cluding 548.000  Americans.  Sara  Bernhardt, 
Ben  Hur.  The  Birth  of  a  Nation,  Tlie  Katzen- 
jammer  Kids.  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness." The  predominant  thoueht  of  the  time 
was  'hat  truth  has  been  established  ...  we 
must  now  transmit  it  to  the  young 

Group  lis  were  born  in  1914,  now  in  their 
."jO's,  Population  114  million,  gross  national 
product  .'r.av  billion.  7  million  automobiles. 
140  telephones  per  1.000  people.  1  million 
radio  sets,  no  television.  The  depression  made 
the  greatest  imprint  These  of  tis  in  Group 
II  will  always  remember  that  period.  W'e'il 
follow  the  conservative  path  We  are  now  the 
Establishment,  remembering  The  Saturday 
Evening  Po.^t.  Will  Rogers.  Lindbergh.  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt.  Tugboat  Annie  and  Fourth  of 
July  picnics  We  believed  America  had  the 
answers,  the  problem  was  to  get  others  to 
listen. 

Group  III  people  were  bcrn  between  1935 
and  1942.  They're  now  in  their  early  30's. 
Population  140  million,  gross  national  prod- 
uct S125  billion,  34  million  automobiles.  175 
telephones  per  1.000  people.  29  million  ra- 
dios, no  television.  The  inputs:  Gene  Autry. 
the  Cisco  Kid.  John  Dlllinger.  the  Bomb  and 
a  push  off  of  the  farm  and  to  the  cities  and 
the  suburbs.  The  preoccupation  of  Group  III 
was  with  Jobs,  money,  and  the  acquisition 
of  material  things.  The  economy  was  boom- 
ing. The  wars  were  a  great  stimulant  to  busi- 
ness, and  personal  Income,  and  unsurpassed 
luxuries  for  most  people.  Their  problem  as 
adults  is  how  to  keep  it  up  and  live  com- 
fortably with  Group  I  and  II  and  with  the 
disturbing  ideas  and  mores  of  Group  IV 

Group  IV  born  since  1950  In  their  span 
of  life  US  population  Jumped  from  160  mil- 
lion to  over  200  million,  the  gross  national 
product  went  from  $365  billion  to  $930  bil- 
lion. 56  million  automobiles  to  90  million 
automobiles,  a  telephone  in  every  home.  3  or 
4  radios.  Television,  though  first  introduced 
in  1953,  is  now  in  practically  every  home. 
It's  an  age  of  instantaneousness,  and  afllu- 
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ence    and  contrasts  of  rich  and  poor    white 
and  blacK   power  and  no  power 

B'.i':  '.he  Institutions  continue  to  be  run  by 
a  generation  that  finds  It  increaslniptly  diffi- 
cult to  be  In  tune  with  the  technoloRical 
environment  in  which  U  ftrtd*  Itself  Group 
IV  on  the  other  hand  have  never  exp^lenred 
any  other  world  but  rhe  technolojjlcal  i>ne 
In  which  thev  are  livlni? 

For  them  two  highly  slRnlflcant  things 
happened  time  collapsed  and  the  horizon 
disappeared. 

It  was.  more  than  anything  else  TV  that 
did  It  in  this  country  The  child  who  is  ral.sed 
with  the  television  tube  experiences  even's 
mstantaneousiv  He  is  constantly  barra^ed 
by  a  succession  of  new  products  i  which  burst 
forth  full-blown  i  .  new  services  i  which  wovild 
be  his  could  he  but  afford  themi  and  news 
of  political  and  military  events  some  of  which 
have  not  been  re-structured"  by  The  Es- 
tablishment He  wonders  why  then  It  takes 
sn  long  to  ?et  anything  done  '  In  this  sixrl- 
ety  His  impatience  with  slow  and  "orderly 
processes  i?row3  out  of  experience  with  the 
miracriious  and  the  in.stantanoous 

Time  colt.ipsed— ind  the  horizon  disap- 
peared Unlike  his  forebears,  whose  horizon 
w.it.  the  edge  of  the  farm  property  or  end  of 
a  viUage  street  the  TV  child  saw  events 
thovisaods  of  miles  aw.iv  as  if  thev  were  only 
next  door  In  most  cases  he  grew  up  knowing 
I  bv  sight  and  .sound  i  a  presidential  candi- 
date better  'han  'he  town  mayor  Provin- 
cialism disappeared  his  rommunltv  became 
the  world  and  when  'his  happened  he  had 
no  real  reason  to  respect  local  iiuthorlty  or 
that  .<f  hl-s  parents 

He  walked  an  of  a  Mvlng  room  filled  with 
miracles  and  found  himaelf  m  a  world  where 
antiquated  bureaucracies  slowly  pushed 
pieces  of  paper  around  He  knows  what  he 
wants  He  wants  miracles  And  he  wants 
them  now 

\t\eT  all.  man  haa  walked  on  'he  moon — 
and  he  wa.s  there' 

And  here  we  are — all  four  groups  of  us, 
living  together  someplace  between  placidity 
and  revolution— struggling  with  overabun- 
dance and  equity  some  fighting  ut  preserve 
our  institutions  in  their  traditional  forms, 
and  some  fighting  to  change  the  form  com- 
pletely 

Already  New  Yorkers  .ire  beginning  to  get 
a  taste  of  what  happens  when  F>opulatlon 
and  an  affluent  socletv  of  mixed  inputs  out- 
grow the  capacity  of  their  normal  utilities 
and  living  space  The  trains  don't  run.  the 
phones  dnn  t  work  the  power  Is  shut  off, 
the  traffic  stalls,  the  planes  cant  land  and 
it  s  no  fun  to  go  downtown  on  Saturday 
nigh- 

In  the  next  thlrry-two  years,  In  thU  coun- 
try alone  we  must  build  as  many  structures 
as  have  been  built  in  this  country  since 
this  nation  w:t3  founded  And  this  Is  Just  to 
give  people  the  same  standard  of  buildings 
they  live  and  work  in  today— it  does  not  take 
into  account  the  more  sophisticated  needs 
of  better  educated  people  with  higher  In- 
comes or  those  who  will  want  two  or  more 
homes 

Nor  Is  this  our  problem  aione  Unless  we 
are  to  face  a  global  cai.istrophe  we  must  also 
be  able  to  help  meet  the  problems  of  fi»d 
and  shelter  caused  bv  the  population  in- 
crease all  ar'>und  the  world  According  to 
projections  by  Dr  Ravmond  Ewell  of  State 
University  ,.A  New  York,  there  will  be  a. 
serious  famine  in  India.  Pakistan  and  Com- 
munist  China  within  another  five  or  six  years 
There  will  be  serious  fainine  m  Indonesia. 
Iran.  Turkey  Egypt  and  Brazil  within  the 
next  decade  Most  of  the  other  countries  of 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  .America  will  be  in 
a  famine  condition  by  1980-  -just  11  vears 
from  now  These  famines  will  affect  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  We  could  not.  even  If 
we  were  ethically  willing  to  do  so.  ignore 
their  plight  nor  refuse  to  try  to  alleviate 
their  hunger    as  we  surely  must  do  qulcJtly 
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for     our     own     poor     and      underprivileged 
millions 

This  18  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  fac- 
ing America  today-  whether  we  have  within 
us  the  creativity  to  solve  the  prr:)blem  of  the 
nation  s  and  the  world's  growing  population 
In  the  irnie  that  we  have  .And  there  Is  verv 
very  Uftle  time 

Another  major  change  that  will  require 
new  responses  is  the  change  In  the  popula- 
tion s  work  load  It  is  predicted  that  within 
one  generation  In  tiie  Unlte^l  State«.  only 
2  percent  of  .\merlcan.s-  -as  farmers  and  fac- 
tory prixluctlon  workers — will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce all  the  food  and  manufactured  goods  the 
whole  U -S  population  will  want  What  Is 
even  more  astounding  is  that  last  year  only 
9  percent  of  the  (jopulatlon  produced  all  of 
the  food  and  manufactured  goods  In  this 
country 

What  in  the  world  are  the  other  91  per- 
'^nt  of  us  doing  today''  What  In  the  world 
will  the  98  percent  of  us  not  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing food  or  manufacturing  goods  be  do- 
ing In  the  next  30  \-ears? 

One  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this 
transfer  of  work  load  to  fewer  and  fewer 
people  Is  that  we  have-  for  the  first  time 
In  any  people's  history-vast  amounts  of 
discretionary  time  The  concept  of  time  as 
a  commodity  to  he  used  in  discretionary 
wavs  Is  still  .something  (lulip  new  in  the 
World  We  are  going  to  have  to  create  new 
and  satisfying  and  meaningful  ways  for  peo- 
ple U)  use  their  leisure  time  Sure  thev  can 
play  more  golf  do  more  fishing,  read  more 
bfioks.  listen  to  more  mu.slc  watch  more 
television  take  more  trips  But  in  the  end. 
this  win  not  be  enough  a,s  most  anv  ener- 
getic retired  pers<jii  can  tell  yo>i  today  A 
major  challenge  t«  business  creativity  will 
be  to  find  what  will  ^-ive  meaning  to  leisure 
time 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  begin  to  take 

a  whole  new  look  at  the  total  relationships 

■f    time   and    work   and   our   modern   society 

The   editor   of  our   Katter   Alurninum   Nm-s 

Don   Pabun    reasons   this    way 

■  When  It  comes  to  use  of  our  time,  we 
are  like  dirt  farmers  who  have  moved  to  the 
big  city  we  bring  our  farm  hours  with  us 
Thus  we  divide  night  and  day.  although,  as 
Marshall  .McLuhan  has  pointed  out,  Electric 
light  abolished  the  divisions  of  night  and 
day,  '>f  inner  and  outer  and  <jf  the  subter- 
ranean   ind   the  terrestrial  ' 

Having  brought  dav  with  us  from  the 
country  .because,  without  lights.  It  was 
the  only  time  we  could  work),  we  divided 
the  daylight  hours  with  three  meal  pe- 
riods, because  the  work  on  the  land  was 
hard  and  it  was  good  to  rest  the  horses  and 
refuel  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  the  long 
days  It  has  not.  In  our  urban  areas,  for 
some  time  been  necessary  to  rest  the  horses, 
and  It  is  doubtful  that  in  the  normal  course 
of  our  labors  we  expend  enough  energy 
to  require  refueling  ourselves  three  times 
a  day    But  we  continue  to  do  so 

"The  result  of  this  farm-type.  Colonial- 
Era  thinking  is  to  create  the  .sort  of  prob- 
lems that  result  when  everyone  goes  to 
work  at  the  same  time  eats  at  the  .same 
time,  has  recreation  in  the  same  time  eets 
up  and  goes  to  bed  at  the  same  time  T)ie 
way  we  solve  the  problem  Is  to  build  gen- 
erating capacity  In  our  power  plants  Tor 
peak  hours;  to  build  highways  three  times 
as  big  as  they  need  to  be.  to  take  rare  of  peak 
traffic  to  and  from  work,  and  to  overload 
our  parks  resorts,  beaches  and  other  rec- 
reational areas  to  the  saturation  point  two 
days  a  week  and  leave  them  virtually  de- 
serted all  the  rest  of  the  time  As  population 
increases,  and  becomes  more  highly  con- 
gested in  urban  areas,  the  problems'  com- 
pound, too.  and  we  are  forced  Into  an  in- 
sensate an  ultimately  uselessi  frenzy  of 
designing  and  building  to  take  care  of  ur- 
ban problems  created  by  rural  thinking 

It   may   be   that   within   the   next    twenty 
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years  driven  to  It  by  taxes  and  frustratlti 
we  will  begin  to  run  our  lives  around  •>.;> 
clock,  and  stagger  our  days  off.  and  t!  :s 
reduce  peak  traffic  loads  by  two-thirds,  n-.d 
use  our  -shopping  and  recreational  faclli':ps 
the  week-around  We  have  done  this  duri;? 
war  times,  but  does  It  take  a  war  to  maki'  ;s 
do  s<i'" 

One  of  the  things  we  most  certainly  .. .;; 
have  to  do  Is  to  become  more  involvec!  :n 
education  — not  only  for  ourselves,  but  •  r 
those  who  will  want  to  participate  in  he 
world  of  the  future,  and  for  those  who  ><]i 
otherwl.se  find  Increased  leisure  time  1 
burden 

One  thing  at  fault  with  our  thlnkii  .- 
says  Professor  Nell  W  Chamberlain.  ;,:■ - 
fessor  of  economics  at  Yale,  "lies  in  our  ;  •  r- 
slstent  notion  that  a  person  can  acquir*  :; 
the  nrst  20  years  or  so  of  his  life  all  ■].^ 
formal  education  he  will  need  to  keep  h.ni 
on  an  a.scendlng  career  line  through  ■':(' 
remaining  40  years  or  .so  of  his  working  li't- 

There  Is  one  other  aspect  of  our  partkl:  a- 
tion  in  this  world  of  change  that  I  war,-  • 
touch  on  briefly  Tou  won't  need  more  !!:ai; 
a  reminder  to  have  some  apprehension  abut 
•he  growth  of  the  role  of  government-  nii 
kinds  of  government-  In  otir  social  and  <■■'. 
nomlc  environment  The  government-  F.  d- 
eral.  State  and  kioal-  Is  the  nation's  blc'.:ps' 
employer— and  spender  but.  more  •'  nn 

that.  It  has  an  increasing  role  on  otir  i  er- 
sonal  lives  and  m  the  conduct  of  buslt.Hss 
And  the  only  point  that  I  want  to  inak^-  :- 
'hat.  among  the  changes  in  our  busines-  • :;- 
vlronment  the  growth  of  government  -  •o 
be  reckoned  with,  and  well  simply  have  -.i 
learn  to  live  with  it  and  make  the  mo^t  of 
It  It  isn't  going  to  go  away— and  ifs  not 
going  to  get  any  smaller 

Another  thought  I  would  like  to  Ipave 
with  vou  is  that  it  IS  almost  impossible  :  r 
an  .-Xmerlcan  buslnes,s  not  to  become  involved 
ill  the  world  market-  even  If  it  does  not  .ship 
a  single  product  overseas  You  can  bet  its 
counterpart  in  some  other  country  Is  , hip- 
ping a  similar  product  Into  the  United  States: 
and  so  you  are  Involved  internationally, 
whether  you  Intended  to  Bt  or  not 

This  shift  from  purely  domestic  consider- 
ations to  global  ones  is  one  more  big  change 
'hat  affects  all  of  us  And  we  will  become 
more  deeply  involved  In  the  years  imir.edl- 
atclv  ahead  It  is  one  in  which  most  of  us 
have  had  little  experience 

l.et  me  add  to  that  this  .statement  by  David 
Sarnoff  Through  communication  satellites, 
laser  taeam;s  and  ultramlnlaturlzatlon,  i;  will 
be  pfi.sslble  by  the  end  of  the  century  to  r  om- 
municate  with  anyone,  anywhere,  at  any 
time,  by  voice,  sight  or  written  messaee 
Ultimately,  individuals  equipped  with  ::-.;ii;a- 
ture  TV  transmitter-receivers  will  coM.niu- 
nlcate  with  one  another  via  radio,  switch- 
board, and  satellite,  iising  personal  channels 
similar  'o  today  s  telephone  number  " 

We  have  recently  been  asked  to  "think  the 
unthinkable  '  Now  I  am  asking  you  to  imag- 
ine the  unimaginable  "  For  the  rising  de- 
mand for  coixls  and  services  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  once  they  have  turned 
information  wants,  and  wants  into  needs  is 
truly  unimaginable  to  our  minds  todav 

Here  we  will  have  a  qualitative  demar.d  a.>; 
ail-encompassing,  as  insistent,  as  lespt'a'olv 
in  need  of  solution,  as  we  have  a  fjuaii'ita- 
•ive  demand  resulting  from  the  population 
increase  When  the  two  of  them  are  ;oined 
together,  in  that  world  of  the  Imir.ediate 
future — you  and  I  and  all  our  associates  m 
the  business  world  will  be  put  to  the  test 
more  .severely  than  ever  in  our  lives 

I  am  contident  and  my  business  assr.ciates 
at  Kaiser  Aluminum  are  confident,  that  we— 
most  of  .American  business — will  meet  'he 
challenge  boldly  and  expertly  Our  tec^.- 
nology  is  giving  us  the  tools — we  have  'nil 
to  have  the  courage  and  intelligence  'o  i;se 
'hem  wisely 

.•\  lew  months  ago  In  our  company  maga- 
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/ine.  our  editor  wrote  about  change  In  this 
restless  world  in  two  paragraphs  which  he 
titled.  "A  Freshening  Wind."  He  said,  "There 
IS  a  new  wind  abroad  In  the  world.  It  sweeps 
through  Africa,  riffling  the  waters  of  the 
Viilta  and  the  Nile — the  beat  of  drums  be- 
■•mes  the  pulsing  of  machinery.  It  ruffles  the 
trees  that  line  the  Ganges  and  the  Rlhand — 
the  might  giant  that  Is  India  stirs  with 
;i  new  and  vital  restlessness.  It  touches  the 
Khine  and  the  Elbe,  the  Rhone  and  the  Po, 
the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  skirts 
tlie  Mediterranean  and  sifts  the  sands  of 
t;iiez  Wherever  it  touches,  there  Is  new 
vitality,  new  hope,  new  striving. 

It  is  a  wind  that  whispers  that  life  does 
i.'t  need  to  be  lived  In  a  mud  hut:  that  food 
d  PS  not  liave  to  be  grubbed  from  fetid, 
I  r  'Wded  harbors:  that  loads  do  not  forever 
ftiHi  ever  have  to  be  carried  on  aching 
-l:oulders  It  is  a  wind  that  carries  the  prom- 
;.-!•  that  what  has  always  been  does  not  al- 
wtys  have  to  be:  that  In  the  minds  and 
.>,f  irts  of  men — all  men — He  the  skills  and 
,  iderstandlng  to  erase,  once  and  for  all. 
;i,p  economic  barriers  that  have  so  long 
(i;   ided  the  world 

It  is  the  wind  of  20th  Century  technol- 
ogy It  curries  the  hope  of  better  things  to 
lime  and  the  adjuration  they  will  have  to 
I  f  worked  for  and  the  challenge  of  economic 
.<  Mipetltion  such  as  Western  economies 
li,ive  never  faced  before.  How  this  chal- 
;t";t'e  will  be  met-  to  ensure  maximum  prog- 
rt'  s  with  minimum  commercial  conflict — Is 
th'>  great  problem  facing  the  American  peo- 
pl-'  That  the  challenge  will  be  met — and 
su.cessfuUy-  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And 
it  will  have  to  be  met  soon. 

For  there  is  a  wind-  and  It  is  freshen- 
Uw  .  .  ." 
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AMATEUR   PHOTOGRAPHERS   NEED 
FOURTH-CLASS  MAILING  RATES 
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HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    .MASSACHUSETTS 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

-Mr  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
we  should  join  in  extending  and  renew- 
ing the  interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil 
and  ea-s.  This  i.s  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, if  we  are  to  expect  to  follow  de- 
cent, conservation  practices,  and  if  we 
are  to  be  assured  of  future,  adequate  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  gas,  which  are  being  uti- 
lized at  escalating  rates,  as  well  as  suf- 
fering from  wasteful  practices  and  unco- 
ordinated, unsound  management  prac- 
tice.s.  in  a  great  many  instances. 

This  is  a  very  important  incident  of 
elTf  ctive  national  conservation,  and  Con- 
gress must  act  in  every  way  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  our  supplies  of  oil  and 
gas  are  safeguarded,  and  that  our  regu- 
lations require  full  respect  and  compli- 
ant e  with  sound  conservation  principles. 

Our  wasteful  practices  of  the  past, 
wi..ch  wrought  so  much  loss  and  damage 
to  the  Nation  cannot  be  tolerated  in  this 
day  and  age,  if  we  expect  to  keep  our 
oil  and  gas  supplies  at  acceptable  levels. 

Gas  and  oil  are  mandatory  for  the 
continued  success  of  our  great  economic 
system  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public  in  their  homes  and  business. 

The  essential  factor  is  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  gas  and  oil  is  truly  indis- 
peasable  for  the  public's  use  and  welfare 
and  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  in- 
sure at  all  times  an  adequate  supply  of 
:he  oil  and  gas  we  need  and  fair  distribu- 
tion to  the  people  at  reasonable  prices. 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  40,000 
amateur  photographers  in  this  country 
are  adversely  affected  by  the  present 
language  of  the  postal  rate  law  and  by 
its  unequal  interpretation. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  H.R.  13907 
to  obtain  fourth-class  postal  rates  for 
photographic  materials  mailed  by  ama- 
teur photographers. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  my  able  colleagues :  Congressmen 
James  G.  Pulton,  Henry  Helstoski, 
Peter  N.  Kyros,  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Howard  W.  Robison,  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Jr.,  William  B.  Widnall.  and  Lester  L. 
Wolff. 

Amateur  photographers  are  unjustly 
dealt  with  by  the  present  law. 

I  am  referring  to  that  section  of  the 
postal  statutes  which  describes  materials 
allowed  to  be  mailed  under  the  "educa- 
tional or  book"  postal  rate.  My  bill  would 
permit  amateur  photographers  who  send 
photographic  prints  or  slides  to  and  from 
nonprofit  photographic  exhibits,  or  to 
and  from  other  amateur  photographers 
for  educational  purposes,  to  send  these 
materials  under  the  "educational  ma- 
terials'" rate. 

This  change  would  be  consistent  with 
the  fact  that  many  "educational  mate- 
rials" sold  through  the  mails  for  profit 
now  qualify  for  this  privilege.  The  pres- 
ent provisions,  as  they  apply  to  photo- 
gi-aphs  mailed  for  educational  purposes, 
are  so  confusing  that  they  are  unequally 
applied  in  post  offices  Eicross  the  Nation. 
Each  postmaster  seems  to  have  a  differ- 
ent interpretation  as  to  which  rate  ap- 
plies to  amateur  photos. 

This  September  the  very  able  executive 
secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
America,  Mr.  Frederic  B.  Shaw,  testified 
on  this  problem  before  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committees  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rates,  chaired  by  our  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Montana 
•  Mr.  Olseni  . 

I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  include  a 
brief  excerpt  from  Mr.  Shaw's  testimony 
which  illustrates  quite  effectively  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  inequity: 

Prints  move  to  these  shows  In  standard 
sized  cases  of  almost  identical  weights.  Post- 
age of  these  prints  however  may  vary.  In 
total  postage  charged,  by  from  9c  to  QSe  even 
though  they  are  posted  In  like  postal  zone 
areas.  This  variance  Is  due  simply  to  separate 
interpretations  of  the  law  by  different  postal 
offlclals. 

For  Instance,  print  cases  may  be  shipped 
from  Houston,  Shreveport,  or  St.  Louis  to 
Oklahoma  City  and  be  charged  for  at  three 
separate  and  distinct  rates  though  all  fall 
within  the  same  postal  zone  and  weight 
class.  Following  the  exhibition,  these  same 
cases  of  prlntB  may  have  to  be  returned  at 
still  a  fourth  rate  as  the  result  of  still  an- 
other Interpretation. 

The  experience,  In  recent  years,  of  the  salon 
committee  In  a  major  metropolis  in  Kansas 
has  been  that  many  print  cases  shipped 
to  their  exhibit  may  almost  certainly  be 
held  up  by  local  postal  offlclals  until  a  ran- 
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som  in  postage  due  Is  paid  out  of  entry  fees. 
The  accepting  post  ofHce,  which  has  Inter- 
preted the  regulations  another  way,  may  then 
be  recipient  of  a  sizzling  letter  from  the  re- 
ceiving post  office  about  "law  violation." 

A  sad  commentary  Is  the  fact  that  a  case 
of  prints  as  described  above  may  be  sent  to 
Asia,  Africa  or  Europe  for  a  rate  less  costly 
than  to  a  fourth  postal  zone  in  the  tJnlted 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fifth  through 
eighth  zones. 

A  monthly  book  selection,  an  album  of 
records,  or  a  T'V  commercial  on  movie  film, 
which  can  weigh  more  than  the  above  men- 
tioned prints  with  case,  is  likely  to  move  at  a 
lower  postal  rate  because  post  office  offlclals 
have  ruled  that  educational  rates  can  apply 
only  to  materials  moving  to  or  from  the  offlce 
of  a  recognized  agency.  Apparently  the  offlce 
of  an  "educational  division"  of  a  watch  com- 
pany, selling  phonograph  records,  or  an  ad- 
vertising agency  shipping  TV  commercials  to 
a  customer  or  a  paying  client,  do  qualify  In 
this  regard. 

While  this  is  not  a  problem  of  major 
proportions  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional policy,  I  feel  that  as  long  as  Con- 
gress is  setting  postal  rate  policies,  those 
policies  should  be  free  from  unfairness 
and  confusion.  The  support  of  each  col- 
league in  clearing  up  this  point  of  postal 
rate  law  would  quickly  alleviate  the 
problems,  Mr.  Shaw  points  out. 


STATEMENT  ON  VIETNAM 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  on  Vietnam  was  signed 
by  a  number  of  members  of  the  clergy 
of  Wobum,  Mass.  It  is  a  most  thoughtful 
and  compelling  document,  calling  upon 
every  citizen  to  work  together  to  reach 
the  common  goal,  the  goal  on  which  all 
Americans  agree — peace  in  Vietnam.  I 
am  honored  to  be  able  to  share  this  state- 
ment with  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
Statement  on  Vietnam 
We,  the  undersigned  clergy,  of  the  City  of 
Wobum,  Massachusetts,  ure  acutely  aware 
of  the  agonized  struggle  of  our  people  re- 
garding the  painful  war  in  Vietnam  which 
so  sorely  divides  our  nation.  We  believe  that 
the  religious  communities  should  support  the 
c.Huse  of  pepce  and  work  lor  the  repudia- 
tion of  war  as  an  implement  of  foreign  policy 
and  as  a  way  to  settle  International  disputes. 
This  leads  us  to  support  the  goal  of  bringing 
our  military  involvement  in  Vietnam  to  an 
end. 

While  we  are  united  in  seeking  an  end  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  we  differ  among  ourselves 
as  to  whether  Immediate  withdrawal  or  a 
gradual,  scheduled  pullout  of  military  forces 
is  the  best  way  to  end  the  war. 

We  urge  all  citizens  to  work  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  moral  climate  directed  toward 
the  redefinition  of  our  national  goals  and 
the  reallocation  of  our  national  resources 
which  give  the  highest  priority  on  the  use 
of  our  energies  and  resources  to  the  solution 
of  the  critical  social  problems  which  beset 
our  nation  and  the  world. 

John  R.  Wood.  Fred  J.  Cartler,  Jr..  Em- 
manuel S.  Hedgebeth,  Bruce  A.  Young, 
John  H.  Kidder.  Richard  Swan.  Daniel 
J.  Cananaugh,  H.  John  Murchle, 
Samuel  O.  Brown  II.  WUUs  S.  PolUns, 
Thomas  E  Barker.  Robert  H.  Holmes, 
John  S.  Morris,  Harold  G.  Ross,  Jr. 
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COMPARING    US     POSTAL    SYSTEM 
TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES  NOT  FAIR 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

•f     NIW     r   ,HK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday    December  18.  1969 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker,  we  keep 
hearint;  about  the  great  efficiency  of 
postal  systems  In  other  countries  Per- 
haps It  IS  something  about  the  proverbial 
kirass  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 

If  the  U  S  system  had  to  serve  only 
an  area  of  one  Stat* — instead  of  50 — it 
could  beat  any  system  in  the  world  That 
U-.  all  the  systems  of  other  countries 
have  to  do — in  fact  mast  areas  are 
smaller  than  our  major  States  None  of 
them  have  the  volume  of  mail  and  the 
geographic  area  to  serve  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  U  S  system 

One  of  the  latest  to  rap  the  U  S  sys- 
tem IS.  of  all  people  the  US  Postmaster 
General  when  he  talked  to  the  Tokyo 
press  clyb  and  lauded  the  Japanese  sys- 
tem 

Bill  Bayne.  who  writes  the  "Post  Office 
Box"  column  in  the  Federal  Times,  has 
some  pertinent  comment  on  the  general's 
observation  and  draws  some  mteresting 
parallels  between  the  United  States  and 
Japanese  systems 

Following  IS  the  text  of  the  column 
from  the  December  17  issue: 

The   Post  OmcT  Box 
(By   BUI   Bayne t 

Washington  -Postmaster  General  Win- 
ton  M  Blount  has  returned  from  a  two- week 
visit  to  Par  East  mllitarv  bases  and  Japan, 
where  he  attended  the  Universal  Postal  Un- 
ion meeting 

While  in  Japan  he  had  occasion  to  address 
the  Tokyo  press  club  where  he  paid  tribute 
to  the  boom  that  is  the  hallmark  of  Japa- 
nese industry 

But  he  ,i!io  reportedly  said  that  Japanese 
mall  sorters  cou'.d  work  as  fast  as  American 
machine  sorters  and  that  the  "Japanese 
haven  t  forgotten  how  to  work  ' 

Many  postal  workers  m  America  have  taken 
this  to  mean  that  the  PMG  :s  implying  that 
the  U  S  po.stal  workers  have"  forgotten  how 
to  work  Department  officials  say  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth 

But  to  get  back  to  the  Japanese  and  their 
mall  system 

EASI£R    TO    SORT    MAIL    IN    JAPAN 

It  IS  a  far  easier  task  in  Japan  to  sort  mail 
fhan  It  u  in  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample there  are  no  street  addresses  m  J;i- 
pan  There  are  only  areas  or  kus  that  are 
listed  as  the  address  There  are  also  cho's  and 
chome  s  which  give  area  breakdowns  Within 
the  smallest  area,  there  may  be  10  blocks  or 
so.  depending  on  the  density  of  the  busi- 
nesses or  population 

So  letter  sorting,  once  the  areas  are 
learned,  is  merely  a  matter  of  sorting  in  the 
same  fashion  that  cities  are  sorted  in  our 
post  offices 

Further  in  Japan,  there  Is  the  matter  of 
literacy  Japan  claims  the  worlds  lowest  Il- 
literacy rate — less  than  one  per  cent. 

This  Is  not  qualified  by  adding  technical 
literacy" — the  ability  to  read  or  write  one's 
name,  but  purely  literacy  Given  this  aspect. 
It  IS  understandable  that  the  Japanese  postal 
worker  will  not  need  to  be  the  genius  at 
deciphering  some  alien  code  in  addresses  for 
letter  sorting  that  his  .American  counterpart 
will 

Additionally,  the  Japanese  made  exten.jve 
use  of  zip  codes  and  the  use  of  preprinted 
envelopes  with  boxes  for  the  zip  digits,  with 
the  digits  appearing  in  exactly  the  same  lo- 
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aMun  .III  pvery  envelope  Tins  ^v^Tein  e.isilv 
adapts  it.self  to  the  use  of  the  Japanese  high 
speed  iip'i.ai  character  scanner 

Boxes  fiir  zip  spebo  mail 

The  scanner  used  here  In  the  United  States 
win  locate  the  zip  cixle  on  the  address  of 
any  envelofje  regardless  of  Its  location  U  S 
p<:istal  experts  .^tate  flatly  that  If  the  Japanese 
boxes  were  u.sed  here  for  mir  optical  charac- 
ter scanner,  millions  of  d4)llars  could  be  saved 
in  letter  sorting  And  further  that  the  scan- 
ner could  then  be  used  for  handwritten  as 
well  as  typed  address  sorting,  as  the  Japanese 
system  1* 

The  qiiestlon  that  comes  to  mind  Is  Why 
doesn  t  the  Post  Ofllce  ask  Congress  to  write 
a  law  specifying  the  zip  coded  boxes?  Or  at 
least  a  law  calling  for  standardization  of  en- 
velope size  ' 

Answers  offered  by  post  otflce  spokesmen 
\re  that  the  general  public  would  be  up  In 
.inns  If  such  restrictions  were  promulgated 
■\  questionable  argtmient 

To  most  individuals  there  are  but  three 
sizes  of  envelopes  now — the  business  en- 
velope, the  short  business  envelope  and  the 
cordial   note  envelope 

It  Is  trvie  that  the  greeting  card  Industry 
uses  a  tremendous  variety  of  sizes  of  en- 
velopes, but  for  general  correspondence,  the 
three  sizes  cover  a  huge  percentage  of  the 
mall 

MANY    VARIATIONS    OP    ENVELOPES 

Ttie  fact  Is  that  although  this  may  seem 
to  be  true  to  most  Americans,  there  actually 
are  thousands  of  variations  In  the  size  and 
shape  of  our  envelopes 

Not  only  Is  there  wide  variance  In  shape, 
but  also  in  the  .^olurs  and  materlal.s  used 

Manufacturers  claim  there  Is  a  demand 
for  the  dlfTerent  sizes  and  shapes  and  lor  the 
colors    .^nd  that  demand  will  be  filled 

But  If  the  department  does  not  take  It  on 
Itself  to  ask  lor  these  changes,  which  It 
claims  could  represent  such  a  huge  savings. 
It  will  never  know  whether  the  demand  for 
the  differences  is  created  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  by  the  public 

It  seems  there  Is  a  tremendous  need  for 
some  forthright  educational  work  on  the  part 
of   the  department   for   the  people  It   serves 

Pat  Nllan.  legislative  director  for  the 
many  sorters  in  the  US.  post  ofBces  can 
sort  3.000  letters  an  hour— the  rate  com- 
mented on  by  Blount  In  Tokyo. 

Optical  character  scanners,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  sort  up  to  43,000  letters  an  hour. 
Possibly  at  an  even  higher  rate,  if  the  scan- 
ner did  not  have  to  search  for  the  digits 

The  department  owes  the  public  at  least 
the  sweat  Involved  in  pushing  for  envelope 
standardization,  .^nd  while  It's  at  It.  it 
should  also  ;\sk  for  the  manufacturers  to 
block  out  or  line  out  a  standard  area  for  the 
zip  code 

The  manufacturers  could  certainly  meet 
that  demand  as  well 

Blount  proved  a  diplomat  In  compliment- 
ing the  Japanese  on  their  Industrlousness 
and  their  skill  at  letter  sorting  It  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  America  If  he  were  as  able 
a  student  of  the  problems  and  the  methods 
of  solution  loiinU  !n  the  land  of  the  rising 
sun. 


POWER  TO  CHANGE  AND  OBLIGA- 
TION TO  PRESERVE  AND  AD- 
V.\NCE 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

ur     M.\.SSACHfsE  I  l.s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker,  we  must 
be  ver>-  carelul  in  the  economies  we  seek 
in  our  social  and  economic  areas  as  well 
as  in  overall  military  programs,  because 
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we  may  be  creating  new,  serious  prob- 
lems on  which  our  security  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  world  may  depend,  and  which 
could  -set  back  many  progie.ssive,  do- 
mestic programs  But  there  is  always  ur- 
gent need  for  selective  economy 

To  provide  for  the  defen.se  of  the 
United  States  is  our  great  responsibiluv 
in  the.se  days  of  danger  We  must  make 
sure  that,  until  peace  really  comes  lo 
this  troubled  world,  and  as  we  strive  vil;- 
orously,  and  in  Kood  faith,  for  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  in  tlie  world,  to  keep  our 
defen.ses  at  a  high  pitch  of  eHiciency  that 
will  enable  us  to  protect  our  country  .is 
well  as  it  can  be  protected  in  this  nucliai 
age 

There  w  ill  be  sharp  difTerences  of  opin- 
ion and  controversy  surrounding  our  ac- 
tion to  keep  a  strong  posture  that  can 
defend  the  United  States,  and  that  will 
also  firm  up  our  world  commitments  ;n 
terms  of  nece.ssary  weapons  systems,  air- 
craft, and  ships  that  many  be  nece.s.saiv 
to  modernize  our  Armed  Forces,  and  pro- 
vide instantaneous  readine.ss  in  ca.se  of 
aggre.ssion  against  this  countiT,  and 
other  dire  emeru'encics  that  may  affect 
this  count ly  at  home  We  must  make 
sure  that  we  are  prepared  and  ready  lor 
any  development  that  may  threaten  the 
peace,  .security  and  institutions  of  our 
local  communities. 

It  is  very  easy  to  sit  back  in  an  arm- 
chair and  pontificate  about  the  items  \ve 
can  cut  from  our  militaiT  requirements, 
and  the  reductions  we  can  make  in  our 
.social-economic  programs. 

We  liave  made  a  good  start  in  reduc- 
ing military  procurement,  and  there  are 
some  additional  cuts  we  can  and  will 
make  in  the  puisiat  of  peace,  security 
and  economy 

The  point  I  am  urging  at  the  pre.";cnt 
time  IS  that  we  cannot,  and  must  not. 
cut  below  safe  levels,  adequate  to  meet 
all  po.ssible  contingencies  which  may 
confront  u.-,  not  only  military,  but  social 
and  t^onomic  and  domestic.  The  home 
front  must  be  kept  .secure  at  all  times 

Above  all,  we  must  make  sure  a.s  best 
we  can,  that  whatever  cuts  we  make  do 
not  endanger  our  defen.se,  even  though 
we  cannot  always  be  absolutely  certain 
that  we  have  left  nothing  undone  to  im- 
plement e\ery  neccssai-y  measure  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  meaits  of  defending  our- 
selves, and  helping  to  sustain  those  who 
are  ide-ntifred  with  us  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  m  a  world  seething  with  vio- 
lence and  irrational,  aggressive  move- 
ments 

We  must  uphold  freedom,  personal 
liberty,  and  equality  at  all  costs,  if  this 
country  is  to  exist  as  a  great.  Iree 
democratic  Nation,  indeed  if  this  treat 
civilization,  and  the  values  that  have 
made  us  what  we  are,  .shall  exist  at  all 

Never  let  it  be  said  that  freedom  was 
lost  while  we  .slept,  and  that  the  Nation 
failed  to  unite  to  save  our  freedom  and 
the  prosperity  and  well-beihLi  that  the 
free  way  has  made  possible. 

By  the  same  token,  never  let  it  be  .^aid 
that  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  i)oor. 
the  helpless,  and  the  deprived  fellow 
citizens  and  residents  who  are  struggling 
in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  want  m  ur- 
ban compounds,  where  millions  live  be- 
low normal  standards  of  health,  educa- 
tion,  and  opportunity   to  feed,  clothe, 
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educate,  and  advance  themselves  and 
their  families. 

This  Government  is  not  static  and 
helpless  in  the  face  of  need.  It  can  under 
full  democratic  procedures  provide  every 
change  in  the  law  and  method  of  this 
.system  tliat  may  be  needed  to  solve  every 
problem   that  confronts  us. 

This  Government  is  a  dynamically 
sparked  organism  equipped  by  law  to 
make  any  change  the  people  believe  is 
nece.ssary  to  maintain  their  rights  to 
survive,  and  protect  and  sustain  this 
Nation,  and  its  free  .system  to  which  we 
owe  .so  much. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  we  must  utilize  our  governmental 
powers  to  any  extent  necessary,  and  by 
every  change  required  to  improve  the 
health,  resources,  education,  welfare, 
and  happiness  of  the  people.  And  we  look 
to  the  executive  arm  to  do  its  full  part 
toward  the.se  ends.  And  we  ask  and  urge 
fellow  Americans  to  join  hands  to  unite 
the  country  and  tackle  and  solve  our 
serious  problems  as  we  have  always  done, 
with  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  dedication  to 
freedom,  and  resolve  to  perfect  and  pro- 
tect our  great,  free  system. 


RESERVISTS  WIN  NIXONS  PRAISE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF     INDIANA 

!.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tliursdap.  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
16.  1969.  President  Nixon  .signed  a  proc- 
lamation honoring  nearly  37,000  Reserv- 
ist.s  who  were  called  to  active  duty  in 
Vietnam  or  because  of  the  Pueblo  inci- 
dent. 

At  a  special  ceremony  in  the  White 
House,  attended  by  a  representative  from 
each  of  115  separate  Reserve  units  called 
up  to  active  duty,  the  President  noted 
that  .32.000  had  served  overseas,  and  won 
more  than  4.000  citations  and  more  than 
250  Purple  Hearts. 

At  the  signing,  the  President  com- 
mented : 

niat  IS  eloquent  testimony  of  the  service 
thcv  rendered.  Th.e  nation  is  grateful  to  you. 
grateful  for  the  service  you  have  rendered, 
grateful  because  you  are  still  In  the  reserves! 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  proclama- 
tion: 

Reserve  Recocnition  Day 
(A    proclamation    by    the    President    of   the 
United  Ststes  of  .America) 

!u  January  and  May  ot  1968.  one  hundred 
■ind  fifteen  units  from  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents of  the  Army.  .Navy  and  .Air  Force  were 
ordered  to  active  duty  to  quickly  augment 
the  Active  Forces  Tins  action  provided  this 
tiuntrv  With  armed  strength  capablUty  with 
'.vhich  to  meet  possible  contingencies  that 
mu'ht  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  threats 
md  actions  by  the  North  Koreans  and  the 
nee-d  for  additional  troops  in  Vietnam  caused 
bv  the  TET  offensive. 

Many  of  these  units  have  served  in  Vlet- 
n.im  while  others  iiave  served  in  Korea, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Those  units 
remaining  In  the  United  States  were  pri- 
marily used  to  strengthen  the  strategic  re- 
serve and  participate  in  the  Military  .Airlift 
Command  operations 

By  June  18th.  Reserve  units  of  the  Naval 
•Mr  Reserve,  the  Naval  Reserve  Mobile  Con- 
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structlon  Battalions  (Seabees),  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
were  demobilized  and  the  units  returned 
to  inactive  reserve  status.  The  units  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve 
have  now  been  released. 

All  of  these  Reserve  Component  units  re- 
sfxjnded  to  the  Nation's  call  in  time  of  need 
and  established  records  of  performance,  t>oth 
in  and  out  of  comt>at,  which  have  demon- 
strated a  level  of  readiness  and  training  never 
t>een  achieved  by  our  reserve  forces  In  ad- 
dition, many  individual  reservists  volun- 
teered for  active  duty  during  this  period. 
They  have  truly  upheld  the  heritage  and 
tradition  of  the  citizen  soldier  and  have 
again  proven  that  both  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserves  are  a  great  resource  for  our 
country  and  one  which  is  necessary  to  our 
national  security. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  Issue  this  proclamation  in  recogni- 
tion of  and  appreciation  for  the  patriotic. 
dedicated  and  professional  service  of  our 
loyal  memt>ers  of  the  Reserve  Components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  16th  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  liundred  and 
ninety-fourth, 

Richard  Nixon. 


JAMES  S,  KEMPER,  JR.,  RECOM- 
MENDS NATIONAL  INSURANCE 
STANDARDS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend,  James  S.  Kemper.  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Kemper  Insurance  group,  has 
given  careful  thought  to  the  subject  of 
improving  standards  guiding  our  Na- 
tion's automobile  insurance  companies. 

In  expressing  support  for  national 
standards,  without  jeopardizing  the  tra- 
ditional State  role  in  the- automobile  in- 
surance field,  Mr  Kemper  has  provided 
a  valuable  and  constructive  approach. 

Mr,  Kemper's  recommendations  were 
contained  in  an  address  delivered  re- 
cently to  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Insurance  Agents  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Washington,  D,C. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
Americans  throughout  the  Nation  his 
thoughtful  words  which  follow: 

Automobile  Insurance  :   A  National 

Approach 

(By  James  8.  Kemper,  Jr.) 

The  very  subject  matter  of  this  panel.  Har- 
ne.<<sing  the  NOW  Revolution  in  Government. 
presents  a  problem  Current  emphasis  In 
some  quarters  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  some 
Federal  administrative  agencies  suggests  that 
I  might  better  discuss  Harnessing  the  NOW 
Revolution  in  the  Automobile  Insurance 
Industry. 

Our  btisiness  is  deep  in  the  ferment  of  cor- 
porate and  marketing  revolution:  and.  as  we 
struggle  through  the  pain  and  disorder  of  re- 
birth into  new  forms  and  new  systems  in 
automobile  insurance,  we  are  vulnerable  as 
never  before  to  the  harness  of  Federal  regu- 
lation. 

We  cannot  blame  those  who  would  so  reg- 
ulate us.  At  best,  they  see  the  harness  as  a 
needed  restraint  and  guide  which,  with  pru- 
dent use  of  the  whip,  will  teach  us  docility 
and  respect  for  the  man  in  the  driver's  seat^-^ 
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who  is,  of  course,  the  consumer.  At  worst, 
they  are  simply  acting  out  their  frustrations 
over  the  very  existence  of  a  private  mecha- 
nism for  collecting  money  from  and  paying 
benefits  to  one  hundred  million  people. 
Either  way,  they  say  and  seem  genuinely  to 
feel  that  we  should  accept  Federal  regulation 
for  our  own  good,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of 
the  consumer. 

This  thesis  is  rejected  by  most  properly 
and  casualty  Insurers,  but  not  by  all  For 
reasons  not  too  hard  to  figure  out,  there 
seems  to  t)e  a  leaning  toward  Federal  regula- 
tion by  those  compfcanies  which,  because  of 
their  own  failure  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
consumer,  have  lost  t>oth  share  of  market 
and  huge  sums  of  money  in  recent  years. 
They  liave  turned  a  line  of  insurance,  cur- 
rently unprofitable  for  all  of  us.  Into  a  dis- 
aster area  for  themselvee. 

For  such  companies  Federal  regulation 
may  appear,  not  as  a  harness,  but  as  a  haven. 
In  a  free  enterprise  economy  regulation  is  a 
substitute  for  competition,  a  shield  against 
aggressive  competitors  Regulation  guaran- 
tees uniformity  in  marlcetlng  systems  and  a 
reasonable  profit  to  the  least  efficient  units 
In  the  industry.  I  do  not  challenge  the  logic 
of  the  position  of  such  companies,  from  their 
point  of  view;  in  fact,  it  is  an  Inevitable  posi- 
tion for  inefficient  companies  losing  share  of 
marlcet  But  I  do  challenge  the  claim  that 
somehow  the  consumer  will  also  benefit  from 
turning  automobile  insurance  into  a  Fed- 
erally regulated  system.  It  is  to  this  point 
that  I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks 

First,  as  a  generalization,  the  mainstream 
of  American  political  thought,  on  the  part  of 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike,  now  flows 
away  from  concentration  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington and  seeks  to  place  power  at  the  scene 
of  the  action  The  reasons  for  this  liave  been 
elaborated  upon  by  legislators  of  both  parties, 
by  columnists,  by  academicians,  by  adminis- 
trative officials 

The  issue  of  Federal  versus  state  or  local 
regulation  is  no  longer  an  issvie  of  ideology, 
but  of  practicality.  Tlie  people,  i.e..  the  con- 
sumers, liave  been  consistently  voting  against 
concentration  of  power  at  tlie  Federal  level 
for  at  least  the  past  three  years,  not  as  a 
matter  of  theory  but  because  it  doesn't  work. 
The  consumer  has  been  telling  us  that 
delivery  systems — tinder  Federal  control  are 
too  expensive,  and  furthermore  they  don't 
deliver. 

In  the  face  of  such  mandates,  the  burden 
of  proof  now  rests,  not  upon  us.  but  upon 
those  who  advocate  that  we  wear  the  harness 
of  Federal  regulation  Is  the  performance  of 
the  automobile  insurance  industry  so  inept 
that  the  welfare  of  our  customers  demands 
that  we  be  so  harnessed? 

If  this  question  had  been  asked  10  years 
ago.  or  even  5  years  ago,  it  could  well  have 
been  argued  that  we  needed  something  to 
sliake  us  up  and  force  us  to  face  the  real  and 
changing  world.  Most  of  us  were  slow  to  react 
the  changing  demands  of  the  marketplace, 
slow  to  respond  to  customer  complaints,  slow 
to  recognize  the  need  for  improvement  in 
the  quality,  availability  and  dependability  of 
our  services.  And  our  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
change,  and  our  management  responsibility 
to  initiate  and  manage  change,  was  shared 
by  most  of  the  state  insurance  regulatory  ap- 
paratus. It,  too,  was  asleep  at  the  switch. 

But  I  do  not  suppose  we  should  be  Fed- 
erally regulated  (i  e.,  punished)  for  past  sins 
of  omission  which  we  are  rectifying  today. 
Nor  should  the  state  regulators  be  ousted 
from  Jurisdiction  in  the  face  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  professionalism  and  consumer  con- 
sciousness which  is  taking  place  in  state 
insurance  departments  throughout  the 
nation. 

Consider  what  has  been  achieved  in  the 
past  five  years — for  the  auto  insurance 
consumer. 

Policies  non-cancellable  except  for  loss  of 
driver's  license  or  failure  to  pay  the 
premium. 
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Adoption  on  A  massive  K*ale  of  advance 
claim  paymenu  ^o  accident  victims 

Expansion  of  assigned  risk  plan  coverages 
guaranteeing  every  licensed  driver  adequate 
liability    and   physical   damage   insurance 

Enactment  of  uninsured  motorists  cover- 
age in  48  stales  ;J4  of  which  have  included 
Insolvency  protection  and  others  with  such 
legislation  now  pending  i 

Introduction  in  several  states  of  legislation 
calling  for  improvements  in  claim  payment 
systems  to  pay  more  accident  victims  and  to 
pay  them  faster 

Pas«age  by  several  states  and  pending  leg- 
islation in  many  more  of  open  rompetltlon 
rating  laws  designed  .and  proved  by  experi- 
ence) to  broaden  market  availability  and  to 
give  free  play  to  competitive  forces  m  rate- 
making  This  Is  the  one  area  which  merits 
renewed  attention  and  may  call  for  Federal 
regulation,  through  an  amendment  to  the 
McCarran- Ferguson  Act  making  rating  ac- 
tivity subject  to  the  Federal  anu-trust  laws 
with  an  appropriate  Information  shield  in  the 
law  to  permit  statistically  necessary  func- 
tifins  to  be  performed  by  bureaus 

Passage  m  several  states,  and  pending  leg- 
l.<:ation  in  several  more  of  post-Insolvency 
a-ssessmar.  laws  which — at  minimum  adnrun- 
'.-.".I'ative  ^ypcnse  aii'l  i'.'h.ir  •v.i' iv.g  bu- 
reaucratic empires — make  it  Impossible  for 
the  public  to  lose  money  If  an  Insurance 
company    becomes    Insolvent 

Some  of  the  legislative  Improvements  for 
the  consumer  In  this  list  have  already  been 
adopted  in  a  majority  of  states:  others  have 
been  passed,  in  oniy  a  few  states  but  will  be 
fnaced  Aiilelv  during  -hr  1^(70  legl.slarive 
sessions  All  have  had  the  strong  support 
>:  most  of  the  Insurance  industry  both  com- 
panies and  producers,  and  of  the  state  regu- 
lators And  the  tide  of  Improvements,  the 
result  of  a  genuine  effort  to  meet  and  satisfy 
consumer  demands,  continues  to  flow — both 
by  legislative  enactment  and  by  competitive 
marketing  developments  wlthm  the  Industry 
I  think  we  are  fulfilling  our  responsibilities 
as  auto  insurers  The  Job  Is  far  from  Snished 
but  we  re  well  on  our  way  And  in  moving  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  customers,  we  are 
gambling  on  what  ought  to  be  a  pretty  good 
bet— that  if  we  do  the  Job.  we  will  again 
become  a  profitable  industry  We  wont  all 
make  money  but  the  innovative  etJlclent 
companies  and  the  professional  producers 
will  and  I  personally  do  not  rare  to  see  any 
-svstem  *h:.-h  pr'>?e'-ts  '_hc  Inefficient — ■ 
whether  they  be  companies  or  producers 

This  Is  a  proper  point  at  which  to  pause 
and  give  credit  to  some  of  our  critics  for 
providing  us  with  a.  little  motivation,  a  touch 
of  the  whip  without  the  harness  I  don't 
agree  with  some  of  the  proposals  made  by 
Senator  Hart  jrid  Sena'^r  Ma«n'i.~'n  in  the 
regulatory  area,  and  I  feel  many  of  'he 
isearlngs  conducted  by  the  committees  they 
chair  have  tended  unduly  to  accentuate  the 
negative  But  they  have  certainly  motivated 
MS  and  we  needed  '.t  Thev  niorivated  us  so 
thoroughly  that  weve  done  something  about 
the  consumer  problems  they  spotlighted, 
and  perhaps  now  having  motivated  us.  they 
will  see  that  these  problems  can  be  solved 
without  the  antl-competitlve  consequences 
of  broad  Federal  regulation 

Speaking  now  only  fr.r  myself  and  for  the 
people  in  the  group  of  companies  I  represent. 
I  have  also  become  motivated  to  believe  that 
the  automobile  Insurance  Industry  and  the 
.Varianal  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners must  seek  a  riaUcmal  solution  for 
consumer  problems  I  du  not  mean  Federal 
regulation  or  Federal  standards  imposed 
up^n  the  st-ate  regulators  and  the  Industry 
I  mean  nath'nal  standards  In  all  of  the  areas 
in  which  io  much  priDgress  haa  already  been 
made  standards  voluntarily  accepted  and 
supported  by  the  Industry  with  legislate  e 
action    where   necessary   in    all   50   states 

As  long  as  some  states  faJl  to  enact  p>06t- 
Insolvency  assessment  laws,  there  will  be 
danger  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy  to  admlnls- 
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ter  the  machinery  of  a  Federal  Inaolvency 
law  As  long  as  some  states  fall  to  move  in 
the  areas  of  non-cancellable  policies,  broad- 
ening of  coverages  and  realistic  financial  re- 
sponsibility limits  'here  will  be  gaps  into 
which  the  Federal  government  may  be 
tempted  to  move 

There  are  other  insurance  areas  In  which 
national  standards  should  be  considered  and 
debated  assigned  risk  plans  and  policy  sim- 
plification fr,r  example  Al.so  the  whole  field 
of  Judicial  administration  of  automobile  ac- 
cident claims  may  well  lend  Itself  to  the 
development  of  national  standards.  In  co- 
operation with  the  bar  and  the  Judiciary 
The  lagging  response  of  many  states  to  Fed- 
eral traffic  .safety  standards  suggests  another 
fruitful  area  for  a  new  approach 

The  NAIC  has  alreatly  made  a  significant 
start  in  the  direction  of  national  stand- 
ards through  its  work  on  a  model  holding 
■ompany  bill  and  a  mixlel  post-ln«olvency 
assessment  bill  An  extension  into  other  fields 
.a  logical  and  :lmely 

I  suggest  that  we  do  not  limit  participa- 
tion In  this  work  to  the  NAIC  and  the  Insur- 
ance industry  taut  that  we  solicit  the  active 
c(K)peratlon  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments For  Uioee  not  I.inilllur  with  the  coun- 
cil It  Ls  a  Joint  agency  of  all  50  stale  govern- 
ment, to  a.aist  stiiiek  In  iniproviiig  their  leg- 
islative. Judicial  Federal-state  relations  It 
maintains  a  competent  research  staff  It  pro- 
vides stalT  services  tor  the  National  Gover- 
nors Conference,  which  a  few  months  ago 
officially  affirmed  support  of  state  insurance 
regulation  and  called  for  continued  effort  to 
draft  model  state  laws  It  coop>erates  with 
ijther  organlzalUins.  including  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws 

The  Council  of  State  Governments,  so  far 
a-s  I  know  has  never  been  called  upon  for 
help  In  insurance  matters  But  by  itfi  pur- 
poses organization  structure  and  Inter-re- 
lationships  with  other  agencies  it  Is  Ideally 
suited  to  assist  us  m  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
veloping and  obtaining  widespread  enact- 
ment of  national  standards  In  automobile 
insurance 

The  Kemper  companies  will  support  the 
development  of  national  standards  In  auto 
insurance  by  the  NAIC,  working  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  insurance  Industry  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  as  needed  and 
desired  We  think  this  approach  can  produce 
all  the  benefits  Uiat  have  ever  been  claimed 
for  Federal  regulation  or  Federal  standards. 
without  the  antl-competlllve  and  expensive 
consequences  which  seem  Inherent  In  the 
concentration  of  power  at  the  Pp<leral  level 

Much  has  been  achieved,  but  we  cannot 
afford  a  regulatory  gap  Nor  can  our  custo- 
mers Nor  can  the  producers  who  market  our 
services 

We  can  till  this  gap  by  supporting  the 
development  of  national  standards  for  auto- 
mobile Insurance 
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Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texai;.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Tues- 
day. October  28,  1969.  earned  an  in- 
formative article  by  Mr  Neal  Stanford. 
staff  corre.spondeiit.  discussing  the  future 
of  our  national  space  program  aqd  the 
need  to  develop  low  cost  transportation 
systems  for  space.  Mr  Stanford  discusses 
the  development,  m  the  years  ahead,  of 
a  space  station  and  the  requirement  that 
space  transportation  be  treated  much  as 
airline  transportation  is  treated  today,  by 
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reusing  the  flight  vehicles  numerou.s 
times  At  a  time  when  the  Congress  will 
soon  approach  decisions  on  the  future 
and  content  of  our  national  .space  pro- 
gram. Mr  Stanford's  article  outlines  one 
of  the  paramount  needs  for  an  economic 
and  efTective  space  effort 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  tht 
article  tor  inclusion  in  the  Concre.ssional 
Record,  as  follows: 

Space    Shuttle    Accented 
(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington  Space  stations  without  •. 
space-shuttle  .service  would  be  like  the  Em- 
pire State  Building  without  elevators  Y(/;i 
could  walk  vo  the  102nd  story.  But  wh 
wants  to?  Think  of  the  expenditure  in  time 
.md  energy! 

That  IS  why  space  officials  today,  both 
civilian  and  military,  have  made  a  spacf- 
shuttle  system  their  No  1  priority.  Says  D.-- 
Oeorge  E  Mueller,  associate  admlnlstrat.  r 
for  manned  space  flight:  "A  low-cost  shuttle 
system  is  the  key  to  the  economical  oper:t- 
tlon  of  a  space  station  " 

Says  Lt  clen  Samuel  Phillips  i  who  re- 
cently left  the  national  space  agency  as  di- 
rector of  the  Apollo  program  to  head  the 
.Air  Force's  space  and  mls.slle  systems  orga- 
nization! It  IS  important  to  put  a  high 
priority  on  a  >pace  shuttle  to  allow  us  to  ex- 
ploit the  space  medium   ' 

Last  week,  top  officials  in  the  civilian  space 
.igency  the  National  Aeronautics  .ind  Space 
.Administration  .  NASA  i .  the  .Air  Force 
I  which  is  responsible  for  military  manned 
space  operations  I.  and  aerospace-industrv 
concerns  held  a  two-day  meeting  m  Wasli- 
ington  to  crystallize  thinking  on  space 
shuttles. 

REITSABILITY     REOt'IRED 

Two  things  were  immediately  obvious: 
Space-shuttle  vehicles  have  to  be  reusable 
These  requirements  become  obvious  once 
you  give  the  matter  a  little  thought  Wli.it 
if  everyone  wanting  to  go  to  the  Empire  St.ire 
Building,  102nd  tlcKir — or  any  tloor — had  •  ^ 
provide  his  jwn  elevator'  What  if  eleva'.o.'  = 
weren't  reusable'' 

Gener.il  PhilUfJS  figures  that  reusable 
vehicles  would  bring  the  price  ot  a  sp.ice 
flight  down  from  about  $1,000  to  $100  .i 
pound — that  Is,  cut  the  cost  to  one-tenth. 

Space-shuttle  vehicles  have  to  be  able  to 
take  off  and  land  irom  regular  Jet  airtleUls 
much  as  do  airplanes  Here.  too.  the  reason 
Is  obvious  Ifou  cant  tie  up  the  Kennedy 
space  center  it  the  cape  with  its  expensUe 
pads,  rockets,  etc  .  every  time  a  shuttle  car 
takes  off 

AIRLINE-TYPE     OPERATION? 

Spacecraft  shuttling  back  and  forth  from 
the  earth  to  earth-orbitlng  sp.ice  stations 
won  t  be  so  numerous  that  the  shuttle  craft 
will  be  stacking  up  over  Dulles  or  O'Hara 
airports  to  land  But  If  shuttling  men.  ma- 
terials, and  equipment  back  and  forth  :r.m 
earth  to  orbiting  space  stations  is  ever  to 
become  more  than  a  stunt.  It  has  to  operate 
mucn  .IS  do  airlines 

What  these  two  basic  requirements  for 
space  shuttle  craft  mean  Is  that  shuttle 
vehicles  have  to  be  different  from  the 
manned  Gemini  and  Apollo  spacecraft  :iow 
used  in  space  exploration 

To  begin  with  these  shuttle  spacecraft  may 
have  to  take  off  from  special  launch  pads 
at  alrp<jrts.  not  Just  any  runway  But  those 
working  on  this  shuttle  problem  don  t  rule 
out  that  in  Ume  these  spacecraft  will  be  -ible 
to  take  off  and  land  at  any  major  airport  or 
air  ba^e. 

rhe  aerospace  industry  concerne<l  with 
working  on  this  problem  of  air-shuttle  ve- 
hicles are  busy  at  their  drafting  boards  draw- 
ing and  dev;.<ing  spacecraft  that  look  more 
like  the  piper  ilrplanes  school  children  iinKe 
when  their  teacher's  back  is  turned  than 
cone-shaped  Apollo  modules 
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GRAVrrlES     CONSIDERED 

Dr  Mueller,  in  talking  about  his  concept 
ut  a  shuttle  vehicle,  says:  "I  am  talking 
.ihout  payloads  of  the  order  of  25,000  pounds, 
wliich  Is  about  the  payload  capacity  of  a 
DC  3  This  capacity  could  be  for  fyassengers 
or  for  cargo,  or  spilt  between  the  two.  Pos- 
sibly I  should  add  that  these  shuttles  should 
h.ive  a  relatively  slow  acceleration  going  Into 
space  and  coming  back. 

It  is  all  right  to  ask  astronauts  flying  to 
the  moon  and  back  or  riding  atop  a  Saturn 
rocket  to  take  between  five  and  eight  gravi- 
ties. They  are  prepared  for  it.  Their  suits, 
e!..ilrs.  and  equipment  are  built  and  con- 
ii  ired  to  take  It  But  the  most  one  should 
.i.sk  of  nonastronauts  on  a  space  flight  for 
bu.^iness  or  pleasure  via  a  space  shuttle  Is  not 
over  three  gravities. 

N'.ASA  not  long  ago  set  down  10  character- 
litics  for  a  viable  space  shuttle,  goals  that 
.uTospace  concerns  wanting  to  get  Into  the 
-i..;ttle-constructlon  business  are  aiming  for 
III  'heir  designs: 

;  Take  off  and  land  from  air  bases  or 
niijor  airports 

I'    Refuel  with  ordinary  cryogenic  fuels. 

:<    Self-contained   on-board  checkout. 

4  Continental  and  or  intercontinental 
tr.itlic  control. 

.=)  Standardized  ground -support  equip- 
ment 

»;  All-weather  operation 

7  Passenger  safety  and  comfort  compa- 
rable to  large-transport  aircraft. 

rt  Standardized  equipment  and  processes 
:  r  .'■cfurblshment. 

'  Progressive  maintenance. 

:o.  Carry  25.000  to  50,000  pounds  payload 
at  .1  cost  approaching  $5  a  pound. 

l.croy  Day,  chief  of  NASA's  space  shuttle 
wiirklng  group,  who  chalrmaned  last  week's 
sp  tcc-shuttle  conference,  says  the  agency 
hiipes  to  award  detailed  design  contracts  for 
tiie  .-.huttle  around  March.  1970.  NASA  hopes 
;  J  i;el  between  $200,000,000  and  $300,000,000 
in: )  Its  fiscal  1971  budget  to  finance  de- 
lai.ed  designs  for  the  space  shuttle.  Says  Mr. 
D.iy:  "The  shuttle  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
future  plans  for  doing  anything  in  space." 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
creative  components  of  that  historic  ed- 
ucational institution,  the  one-room 
sciioolhouse,  have  been  revitalized  by  the 
Downers  Grove.  111.,  public  school  sys- 
tem. Children  in  its  El  Sierra  School  are 
enjoying  the  type  of  warm  relationship 
with  teachers  that  once  characterized  the 
one-room  school,  and  they  are  develop- 
in:-;  intellectual  skills  and  knowledge  at 
their  own  rates  of  learning  through  inde- 
pendent study  and  small-group  activity. 

However,  there  are  several  important 
innovations.  The  children  in  this  new 
school  today  have  the  benefit  of  the  finest 
educational  technology.  Their  classroom 
is  .skillfully  engineered  to  absorb  noise. 
And  the  teachers  are  considerably  better 
educated  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
earlier  days  of  American  education. 

The  El  Sierra  School  represents  a  wed- 
duiK  of  some  of  the  best  traditional  and 
contemporary  educational  techniques. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
include  an  article  from  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  Sunday,  December  14,  which 
describes  the  school  in  greater  detail: 
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The  Om-RooM  Schoolhouse  RExtmNs — 
IN  Style 

(By  Klngsley  Wood) 
A  concept  pwpular  in  the  days  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  Is  being  tried  by  El  Sierra  School  In 
suburban  Downers  Grove.  It  harks  back  to 
the  old  one-room  schoolhouse,  but  with  an 
ultra-modern  look. 

El  Sierra  School,  6835  Fairmont,  has 
nothing  but  open  space  between  classes. 
There  are  no  Interior  walls.  TTie  381  students 
cluster  around  large  tables  or  sit  In  groups. 
Those  who  want  It  get  Individual  Instruction. 

El  Sierra  is  not  unique.  There  are  a  growing 
number  of  such  schools,  particularly  In 
California  and  Florida.  But  many  have  sliding 
partitions  that  allow  teachers  to  close  off 
areas  at  times.  El  Sierra  does  not. 

El  Sierra  is  one  of  two  Identical  open-space 
schools  opened  by  the  Downers  Grove  Public 
Schools  system  this  year.  Educators  say  a 
major  advantage  Is  that  that  they  allow 
major  advantage  Is  that  they  allow  teachers 
to  co-ordinate  various  learning  activities 
more  eflBciently. 

On  a  typical  school  day.  this  might  be  the 
scene  at  EI  Sierra : 

One  teacher  reads  to  a  group  of  first  graders 
sprawled  on  the  huge  sound-deadening  car- 
pet while,  about  25  feet  away,  a  fourth- 
grade  social  studies  class  reads  about  the 
polar  regions.  Over  in  a  corner,  bomebody 
is  giving  a  science  demonstration  to  two 
classes.  A  sixth  grader  at  a  table  nearby  is 
sketching  animals;  another  boy  at  the  same 
table  Is  engrossed  in  a  history  book. 

Team  leaders,  teachers,  teacher  aides  and 
interns  move  from  table  to  table,  looking  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  slow-  and  fast-reading 
groups  and  other  specialized  groups 
throughout  the  room. 

And  near  the  center,  two  long  lines  are 
forming  and  an  aide  is  saying:  "Please  stand 
here  if  you  are  going  to  the  public  library. 
Stand  there  If  you  are  going  to  the  gym." 

There  are  no  heads  popping  up  from  the 
tables  as  the  lines  form. 

In  the  learning  center  in  the  middle  of  the 
big  room,  a  second  grader  is  practicing  word 
recognition  on  a  "Flash  X"  machine.  At  an- 
other table,  a  first  grader  pronounces  words 
Into  what  is  known  as  a  Languagemaster. 
Elsewhere,  older  students  work  individually 
or  view  a  film  strip. 

A  12-year-old  blond  named  Rebecca  Win- 
gard.  sits  down  to  hear  a  musical  recording. 
Then  she  checks  out  an  engraved  reproduc- 
tion of  a  Picasso  painting.  She  writes  down 
the  answers  to  several  questions  testing  the 
student's  knowledge  of  the  artist  and  this 
particular  painting.  She  then  walks  over  to 
the  south  end  of  the  room  for  her  social 
studies  class. 

In  an  open  school  like  El  Sierra,  it's  not 
so  obvious  to  the  slow  students  that  they 
are  being  separated  from  the  brighter  stu- 
dents. 

"Here,  everybody  goes  to  the  learning  cen- 
ter, whether  he  is  bright  or  slow."  said 
teacher  William  Schubert.  "The  only  ones 
who  know  what  they  are  doing  there  are  the 
students  themselves,  and  the  teachers. 

"There's  better  camaraderie  between  teach- 
ers here,"  he  continued.  "Also,  if  a  student 
doesn't  get  along  with  one  teacher,  we  en- 
courage him  to  go  to  another  for  help." 

Rebecca's  mother  had  been  skeptical  of  the 
open  school  idea. 

"I  didn't  think  there  could  be  any  order 
in  a  school  like  this,"  Mrs.  Raymond  R.  Wln- 
gard  recalled. 

"Also,  I  was  worried  that  because  the  stu- 
dents would  be  working  in  specialized  groups 
so  much  of  the  time,  the  teachers  really 
wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  track  of  each  stu- 
dent's progress."  However,  she  added,  upon 
questioning  the  teachers  she  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  discover  they  "remembered  de- 
tails about  every  project  my  daughter  was 
working  on." 

The  open-school  idea  in  Downers  Grove 
evolved    from    a    discussion    among    several 
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teachers  and  the  architects,  K-M  Associates 
of  Elkhard.  Ind 

Teachers  said  they  wanted  their  students  to 
have  easy  access  to  a  variety  of  learning 
materials  and,  alter  a  number  of  discussions, 
the  architects  suggested  the  open  school 

The  teachers  and  some  interested  parents 
subsequently  visited  several  open  and  par- 
tially open  schools.  They  were  told  that  the 
carpets  and  acoustical  ceilings  solve  most 
noise  problems.  They  also  found  that  pupils 
were  not  distracted  by  the  other  classes  going 
on  around  them. 

Some  teachers'  fears  were  dispelled  They 
had  thought  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  co- 
ordinate so  many  specialized  activities  with 
a  basic  learning  program  And  many  were 
fearful  that  the  principal  would  be  looking 
over  their  shoulders. 

But  now.  the  teachers  and  team  leaders  are 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  r.f  the  open 
school. 


INDIANA  GIVES  VOLUNTEERISM  A 
BOOST 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  application 
of  private  talent  to  public  problems 
shows  great  possibilities  for  tackling 
some  of  the  more  diflBcult  and  complex 
matters  at  hand  in  our  country.  The  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Washington,  D.C.. 
Star  of  December  16.  1969,  pays  special 
tribute  to  three  Hoosiers:  Gov.  Edgar 
Whitcomb.  Mrs.  Margaret  Moore,  and 
Mrs.  Mattie  Coney.  As  Mr.  Bartlett  states 
in  his  article,  these  examples  could  well 
be  copied  in  other  cities  and  States. 

The  article  follows : 
Indiana  Gives  Volunteerism  a  Boost 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Indianapolis. — When  President  Nixon  fi- 
nally begins  his  campaign  to  in.spire  languid 
Americans  to  become  volunteers,  he  can  draw 
heavily  on  this  city  where  the  spirit  of  self- 
help  is  running  strong. 

In  fact  the  pace  of  volunteerlsm  among 
the  Hoosiers  is  so  lively  that  Nixon's  efforts 
to  date  appear  languid  by  comparison.  While 
the  Nixon  campaign  has  been  grounded  in 
disagreements  on  how  to  srimjlaoe  private 
citizens  to  tackle  public  problems  various 
people  here  have  taken  on  some  tasks  with 
impressive  results. 

Indiana's  new  governor.  Edgar  Whitcomb. 
Is  making  the  most  of  this  Hoosier  spirit  to 
get  done  some  of  the  things  which  need  to 
be  done  without  running  up  the  budget.  For 
example,  he  is  asking  60  Indiana  corporat.ons 
to  assign  socially  minded  Junior  sxecutives 
to  work  for  a  year  at  setting  up  day  care 
centers  in  counties  where  they  are  needed. 

Whitcomb.  an  innovative  Republican  who 
wants  to  keep  his  credentials  as  a  fiscal  con- 
servative. Is  leaning  so  hard  on  volunteers 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  his  administra- 
tion is  likely  to  depend  on  their  response. 
His  initial  experience  has  been  auspicious. 

A  group  of  private  companies  was  per- 
suaded last  spring  to  find  a  large  number  of 
summer  jobs  for  college  students.  Another 
businessman's  committee  has  come  up,  at 
Whitcomb's  request,  with  632  recommenda- 
tions for  cutting  the  cost  of  state  govern- 
ment. 

The  volunteer  spirit  Is  flowering  at  this 
conservative  crossroads  because  the  Hoosiers 
are  increasingly  disfKised  to  believe  they  can 
more  effectively  do  for  themselves  many 
things  for  which  they  have  relied  in  the  past 
upon  bureaucrats.  Their  self-confidence 
stems  in  part  from  the  recent  achievements 
of  two  unusual  women. 
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Mrs  Nt.Hrijaret  M'xjre  a  59-year-fl(| 
pAperwonMii  with  deepset  eyes  and  k  HtMng 
chin  has  transformed  feminine  indignation 
against  crime  into  a  crusade  that  has  en- 
listed an  army  )f  local  women  in  a  gamut 
of  activities  directed  at  the  root  causes  The 
ladles  have  executed  some  original  initiatives 
so  effectively  that  they  have  won  the  enthu- 
siasm of  police  officials  who  were  once  wary 
of  their  intrvialdn 

Since  52  percent  of  the  Juveniles  who  com- 
mit crimes  are  school  dropouts,  the  ladles 
seek  out  youngsters  who  leave  school  and  try 
to  persuade  them  to  go  baclc  They  claim  to 
have  succeeded  with  2  000  Since  the  courts 
are  part  of  the  problem,  two  ladles  sit  In 
every  court  every  day  Its  amazing."  says 
a  police  officer  how  much  the  atm<Tsphere 
Is  changed  by  the  presence  of  those  little 
ladles  with  white  gloves  and  beaded  hats  ' 
The  ladies  have  Invaded  every  area  where 
they  might  have  a  constructive  impact  even 
to  the  extent  of  staging  receptions  for  each 
graduating  class  of  police  recruits  Battling 
crime  is  women  s  work."  says  Mrs  Moore, 
■because  we  have  the  time  We  have  h^d  no 
trouble  getting   the   volunteers   we   need  " 

One  offshoot  of  the  crusade  against  crime 
Is  the  success  of  a  forceful  Negro.  Mrs  Mat  tie 
M  Corfey  at  forming  over  l.iXH)  block  clubs 
t6  struggre  against  the  deterioration  of  char- 
acter and  environment  in  poor  neighbor- 
hoods If  you  learn  to  live  where  you  are,  ' 
says  Mrs  Coney  m  her  evangelizing  way. 
••you'll  know  how  to  live  when  you  move  ■ 
Mrs  Coney  is  frankly  engaged  m  persuad- 
ing poor  blacks  to  shoulder  their  own 
problems  and  correct  their  own  habits  in- 
stead of  putting  the  blame  on  the  whites 
She  is  organizing  them  to  cooperate  with  the 
establishment  tor  their  own  advancement, 
and  she  claims  the  mood  is  running  with 
her 

The  experiences  of  both  ladles  have  obvious 
applications  In  other  cities  and  they  are 
both  m  heavy  demand  for  speeches  In  fact. 
Mrs  Moore  described  her  work  at  a  1968 
luncheon  for  doers'  that  Mrs  Lyndon  John- 
son gave  m  the  White  House,  but  Earrha 
Kitt  stole  the  headlines  with  an  outcry 
against  the  war 

The  test  Df  Nixon's  leadership  in  volun- 
teerlsm  wii:  be  his  ability  to  transform 
achievements  like  these  into  national  stim- 
uli The  evidence  here  is  that  the  people 
are  ready  to  be  rallied  into  joining  construc- 
tive initiatives.  The  President  can  light  the 
torch  and  show  rh^  *■  iv 


HEART-LUNG   MACHINE 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  IS.  1969 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr  Speaker,  while  we 
often  concentrate  on  dramatic,  headline 
making  advances  in  science  such  as  the 
land  on  the  moon  or  a  heart  transplant, 
we  often  ignore  the  major  medical  and 
technical  advances  which  precede  them 
and  make  them  possible 

One  such  major  advance  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  heart-lung  machine. 
It^  development  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  advances  that  can  take  place  through 
cooperation  between  the  research  and 
medical  communities  and  private  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  proud  that  many  of  the  major 
advances  in  the  development  of  an  effec- 
tive heart -lung  machine  took  place  in 
Michigan's  Second  District   Mr   Richa.d 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sarns  and  Dr  Joe  Morris  have  worked 
closely  together,  alons  with  many  people 
from  St  Joseph's  Hospital,  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  and  Sams.  Inc  ,  in  develop- 
ing the  most  modern  .ind  effective  heart- 
lung  machine  in  the  Nation 

I  am  proud  to  ha\p  the  opportunity  to 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  submit  an  article  from  the  Ann 
Arbor  News  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

I  From   the   Ann   Arbor   News.   Dec     14.    1969 1 

New  Heart-Ltng  Mac  hine  a  Symbol  op 

Many   Things 

(  By  I-arry  Bush  i 
The  new  heart-lung  ma<.'hlne  on  the  sur- 
gery floor  of  St  Joseph  Mercy  Hospital  Is  a 
symbol  of  medical  progress,  community  prog- 
ress. Individual  initiative,  and  the  merger  of 
medicine  and  engineering  to  save  lives  all 
wrap[)ed  up  In  one  shiny  instrument 

An  unproved  model  of  equipment  built  by 
Ann  Arbors  Sarns  Inc  .  which  was  u.sed  by 
Dr  Christian  N  BarnHrrt  in  the  world's"  first 
heart  transplant  and  many  uthers  which  fol- 
lowed. It  attains  even  greater  significance  In 
Its  every  day  use  in  open  heart  surgery  here 
and  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  thousands  are 
alive  today  because  of  two  men— a  dedicated 
surgeon  with  some  revolutionary  ideas  and  a 
young  engineer  with  a  flair  for  innovation 
who  worked  long  hours  In  his  basement  to 
make  those  ideas  a  reality 

Not  to  take  anything  away  from  the  many 
other  physicians  and  engineers  to  whom  so 
many  owe  so  much  for  combining  their  skills 
to  promote  medical  progress,  this  community 
and  ii  lot  of  people  everywhere  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Dr  Joe  Morns.  Richard  N  Sarns, 
and  Sarns.  Inc 

The  development  of  the  Sams  henrt-lung 
machine  into  a  near  perfect  Instrument  over 
the  piist  10  years  parallels  the  growth  of  the 
community  Prom  a  one-man  biiscment  work- 
shop to  a  small  business  operation  on  N 
Main,  to  a  new  modern  plant  on  Jackson  Rd  . 
even  now  being  expanded,  the  local  firm  Is  an 
outstanding  example  of  area  Industrial 
progress 

On  the  other  hand,  although  overshadowed 
by  man  s  first  landing  on  the  moon  and  other 
space  feats  during  the  same  period,  the 
heart-lung  machine  Is  also  a  symbol  of  the 
phenomenal  technical  and  scientific  progress 
of  the  last  decade 

In  addition,  it  is  an  example  of  the 
triumph  of  individual  initiative  In  an  age 
when  team  work  Is  given  credit  for  most  of 
our  technical  progress  Not  that  team  work 
wasn't  Important  In  the  development  of  this 
equipment  A  Rackham  grant,  people  at  St. 
Joseph  Hospital,  at  University  Hospital,  and 
others  at  Sums.  Inc  .  iiU  had  a  hand  in  It 
But  The  team  was  secondary  to  the  Indi- 
viduals 

Dr  Morns,  professor  of  thoracic  surgerv  m 
the  U  M  Medical  School  and  head  of  the 
St  Joseph  .Mercy  Hi>spital  heart  station, 
gives  Sarns  all  the  credit  I  probably  wouldn't 
have  gotten  an  interview  if  he  had  known  I 
Was  going  to  bestow  a  .share  of  It  upon  him 
But  a  man  s  good  works  have  a  way  of  be- 
coming known 

•'Dick  I  Sarns  I  has  made  it  on  his  own  and 
Is  making  some  of  the  finest  medical  equip- 
ment in  the  World  He  was  working  as  a  de- 
sign engineer  for  Strand  Engineering  when 
he  surted  work  on  the  pump,"  Dr.  Moms 
said 

"At  the  time  he  lived  next  door  to  Dr 
Theodore  Dietrich  who  was  then  a  U  M  med- 
ical student  and  Is  now  working  with  Dr. 
DeBakey  i  Michael  E  DeBakey,  world  famous 
heart  surgeon  at  Baylor)  Dietrich,  who  was 
then  working  with  me.  told  Dick  about  our 
needs  and  problems 

"Sarns  was  amazed  at  the  gap  in  what  was 
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possible  and  what  was  available  We  were 
then  using  equipment  that  was  used  In  mak- 
ing cottage  cheese  .ind  tor  pumping  .-^lurrv 
Dick  was  willing  to  gamble  with  his  time  uua 
some  of  his  money  and  he  and  I  and  Dletrlrli 
spent  many  hours  m  his  home  He  built  ,i 
pump  in  his  basement  which  was  very  suc- 
cessful 

Dr  Morris  attributes  much  of  Sarns^  suc- 
cess to  the  fact  he  worked  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  phyMclan  He  also  notes  that 
the  president  of  the  .succes.sful  young  .^i,ii 
Arbor  Industry  is  a  perfectionist  who  li;is 
built  "better"  equipment  through  working 
at  It  until  "flxlures  are  ultra  jxilished.  '  some- 
thing of  utmost  Importance  in  bhmd  han- 
dling devices 

In  1960  St  Joseph  Mercy  Hospital  bought 
the  pump  built  by  the  Oslon  Co  •  •  • 
Mass  .  which  aLso  had  .Sam's  name  on  it  o 
signify  his  part  m  rebuilding  the  origin. il 
and  the  addition  of  the  heat  exchanger  i.e 
had   develoj)ed 

The  original  sits  beside  the  six-month-i  ;d 
new  Sarns  heart-lung  machine  on  the  second 
lloor  of  St  Joseph  Mercy  Haspltal  which  the 
Kicil  firm  ha.s  loaned  to  the  medical  facihtv 
until  an  Identical  model  is  purchased  in  ihe 
spring 

The  new  heart-lung  machine  has  bern 
around  the  world  It  was  exhibited  at  con- 
ventions in  a  number  of  countries,  was 
shown  at  a  world  trade  fair  in  Tokyo,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  College  of  Surceons 
in  San  Francisco,  and  wa?;  left  off  in  HoIU- 
wood  where  it  was  filmed  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  TV  medical  shows  before  finally 
ending  up  at  the  local  hospital. 

"Some  of  the  vlnues  of  the  new  Sarns 
heart-lung  machine  is  that  we  can  adjii.st 
It  to  the  thickness  of  blood  In  the  tubinc. 
can  reverse  the  blood  How  back  to  the  pa- 
tient, can  dial  pumping  speed,  control  it 
manually  if  jxiwer  falls  and  it  has  more  re- 
serve |K>wer ,'  Dr    .Morns  said 

The  new  heart-lung  machine,  with  its 
fingertip  control  in  color  code  which  circu- 
lates a  patient's  blcxjd  while  surgeons  oper- 
ate on  his  heart,  and  its  predece.ssors  were 
made  etTecfUe  medical  devices  however, 
through  developments  in  the  plastics  field 
When  glass  or  rubber  tubing  is  used,  much 
of  that  part  of  the  l)li>od  m  which  the  cl<:t- 
tlng  element  Is  contalne<^i  breaks  down  as  the 
blood  moves  through,  making  Its  use  almo.st 
impossible  if  not  fatal. 

The  kind  of  plastic  tubing  used  \\i\h 
heart-lung  machines  wasn't  available  iii.'il 
developed  through  research  in  the  1950s  .\!1 
of  a  sudden  the  technology  to  contain  blood 
outside  the  body  and  prevent  clotting  in  i  he 
tubes  was  available."  Dr  Morris  explained 
It  has  been  a  remarkable  10  vears  both  in 
space  and  In  medicine,  and  the  space  pro- 
gram, too.  has  played  Its  part  in  new  medi- 
cal developments 

In  conclusion.  Just  a  word  about  this  bet- 
ter than  average  hospital  where  the  new 
Sarns  heart-lung  machine  is  now  in  opera- 
tion, St  Joseph  Mercy  Hospital,  a  540-bed 
facility.  ap;)ears  now  to  be  far  too  small  :or 
the  number  of  patients  It  serves  and  'he 
growing  number  it  will  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide services  for  in  the  future 

Last  year,  it  had  21.000  admissions,  almost 
as  many  as  the  larger  University  Hospital. 
There  is  need  for  a  new  1.000-bed  St.  Joseph 
Mercy  Hospital  which  will  require  consider- 
able public  support  to  bnng  to  reality. 

Considering  the  fact  it  draws  on  the  I'-M 
Medical  Center,  with  many  expens  from  the 
Medical  .School  faculty  serving  part  tune  on 
Its  st.iff  to  provide  better  than  average  .serv- 
ice, that  It  has  provided  $250,000  of  its  own 
money  to  pay  for  medical  care  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  of  the  community,  it  seems 
only  logical  that  It  should  receive  this  sup- 

Also,   knowing   how  some   physicians  feel 
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alxnit  other  doctors  who  they  think  get 
free  advertlsitig""  through  newspaper  arti- 
cles. I  hope  I  haven't  damaged  Dr.  Morris' 
reputation  w.'lth  his  colleagues  by  writing 
about  his  part  m  development  of  the  heart- 
lung  machine 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  treasured  by  all  Americans  as 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  a  free  society. 
It  IS  only  to  our  detriment  that  we  for- 
Kft  the  cential  place  of  this  document 
111  insuring  the  fundamental  freedoms 
of  oui"  republic. 

It  IS  noteworthy  that  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  celebrated  the  178th 
birthday  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  out- 
.' landing  organization  has  been  a  leader 
111  .'^afeguardin^  the  freedoms  .guaranteed 
bv  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  article  by  Bob  Cromie  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  illustrates 
.some  of  the  important  activities  of  the 
ACLU 

The  article  follows: 

Bill   of   Hights   Birthday 
I  Bv  Bob  Cromie) 

The  178th  birthday  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
will  be  celebrated  tomorrow  evening  with 
supper  and  dancing  at  the  Playboy  mansion 
.>:>.  ."vlorth  St.ite  parkway.  Sponsor  of  the  event 
i.s  the  -American  Culi  Liberties  union,  an 
organization  formed  50  years  ago  next  Jan- 
uary to  battle  for  the  rights  of  all  United 
St.'itas  citizens  |  or  anyone  else]  regardless  of 
r.ice,  color,  religion,  political  persuasion,  so- 
cial position,  or  ideology. 

The  A  C  L.U  has  defended  both  Commu- 
nists and  members  of  the  American  Nazi 
p.irty.  It  has  succeeded  in  having  declared 
unconstitutional  many  laws  which  it — and 
most  thmkins  people — regarded  as  repressive. 
It.  has  persuaded  lugh  school  administrations 
to  ranee!  rules  ligamst  the  wearing  of  slogan- 
buttons  by  students,  .md  to  wipe  out  "dress- 
code""  and  hair-length  regulations. 

It  has  been  called,  of  course.  Communist- 
controlled  or  red-tinged — a  charge  emanat- 
ing, usually,  from  the  ultra-right  wing  or 
from  those  who  don"t  take  the  time  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  what  the  A.C.L.U. 
stands  for.  In  view  of  this  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  among  past  or  present  national 
officers  or  committee  members  are  August 
Heck.scher.  Michael  Harrington.  Walter  MllUs. 
Elmer  Rice.  Norman  Thomas.  Francis  Biddle, 
L.  vd  K  Garrison.  Karl  Menninger.  Thurman 
Arnold.  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen,  John 
M.ison  Brown,  Pearl  Buck,  Stuart  Chase.  Irv- 
ing Dillurd,  Qiiincy  Howe.  Robert  M.  Hutch- 
ins,  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr..  William  L.  White. 
and  Thornton  Wilder. 

Earlier  this  year,  to  give  a  specific  example 
of  how  the  ACLU.  operates,  Atty.  Kermlt 
Coleman  was  successful  in  having  charges 
dismissed  :igainst  eight  young  blacks,  ar- 
rested while  trying  to  prevent  two  Chicago 
P'>;icemen  from  beating  a  deaf  mute  who 
had  angered  the  officers  by  refusing  to  answer 
their  questions  When  the  others  protested 
una  tried  to  explain  to  the  two  policemen — 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  defendants 
and  other  witnesses — they  were  arrested  and 
beaten  .^tty  Coleman  says  he  himself  was 
threatened  at  the  trial  by  one  of  the  officers 
Who  made  the  :  rrests. 

Among  scores  of  other  actions  instituted  or 
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decided  in  1969,  the  A.C.L.U.  forced  In- 
tegration of  five  Waukegan  elementary 
schools,  overturned  the  conviction  of  Dick 
Gregory  and  others  for  "disorderly  conduct" 
while  picketing  Mayor  Daley's  home,  and 
forced  the  city  of  Chicago  to  change  Its 
ordinance  governing  the  granting  of  parade 
permits. 

The  party  tomorrow,  at  which  BUI  Maul- 
din,  Pulitzer  prize  winning  cartoonist.  Is  to 
be  guest  of  honor,  will  be  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  Chicago  business  executives  whose 
firms  have  purchased  space  in  a  book  of 
Mauldln's  cartoons  published  by  the 
ACiU. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  tlie  Houston 
Chronicle  which  sums  It  all  up  in  capsule 
form: 

'"The  rights  of  an  American  citizen  are  not 
chance  tidbits,  to  be  given  or  seized  These 
rights  are  fundamental.  Deny  them  to  one 
citizen  and  they  are  denied  to  all  citizens. 
The  A.C.L.U.  upholds  that  proposition 
when  it  defends  a  communist  or  a  General 
Walker.  .  .  ." 

Illinois  division  headquarters  of  the 
A.C.L.U.  is  at  6  S.  Clark  st. 


EX-COLLEAGUE  W.  E.  MILLER  IS 
LEADING  HAPPY  LIFE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  to  the  House  in  1959.  the  incum- 
bent in  the  neighboring  40th  District  of 
New  York  was  William  E.  Miller.  He  was 
an  able  representative  of  his  district  and 
had  not  yet  shown  the  national  ixilitical 
flair  which  was  to  become  apparent  the 
following  year. 

That  was  when  his  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  named  him  to 
head  the  Republican  congressional  cam- 
paign committee.  From  there,  he  subse- 
quently was  promoted  to  national  chair- 
man and  then  gave  up  his  congressional 
seat  in  1964  to  be  his  party's  candidate 
for  Vice  President. 

Bill  Miller  is  no  longer  active  in  poli- 
tics, but  he  is  quite  active  in  community 
affairs  and  has  handled  some  chores  for 
the  Governor. 

A  columnist  for  the  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
Evening  News  talked  with  Mr.  Miller 
the  other  day  about  several  matters,  in- 
cluding the  vice-presidential  candidate 
who  was  elected  last  year.  Following  is 
his  December  11  column: 

Remember  the  1964  Ticket?  The  Loser  Is 

A  Happy  Man 

(By  BobCurran) 

If  you  like  trivia,  as  I  do.  ask  someone 
who  was  the  candidate  for  vice  president 
on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1964.  Maybe  the 
smart  guy  In  the  crowd  will  know  that  the 
name  was  William  E.  Miller  from  Lockport. 
New  York. 

Now  when  Bill  Miller  was  placed  on  the 
ticket — after  Gov.  Scranton  talked  his  wav 
off  it — there  were  some  Jokes  about  the  un- 
known man. 

This  was  a  wrongo.  because  inside  the 
party  BUI,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the 
National  Republican  Committee  for  four 
years  was  well  known.  Certainly  better 
known  than  the  gent  that  the  Republicans 
put  into  that  spot  In  1968 — a  fellow  named 
Splro  Agnew. 

Of  course  the  names  make   a  difference. 
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You  can  picture  a  chap  saying  """Which  BUI 
Miller  do  you  mean?""  Can  you  Imagine  any- 
one asking,  "Which  Splro  Agnew  are  you 
talking  about?'"  That  name  is  a  grabber. 

ASKED    ABOLT"    AGNEW 

So  the  other  did  I  decided  I"d  ask  BUI 
Miller  what  he  thought  about  the  other  "un- 
known"" who  has  suddenly  become  a  house- 
hold word. 

"'I  don't  know  Agnew  too  well,"  Bill  Miller 
said,  "but  I  know  him  well  enough  to  say 
he  Is  a  forceful  guy.  And  the  word  on  him 
with  the  people  close  to  the  situation  is  that 
he  is  a  man  of  great  integrity. 

""I  know  one  thing.  You  have  to  be  some 
sort  of  man  to  take  on  the  communications 
media.  This  certainly  shows  that  he  has  no 
ambitions  about  being  President  or  continu- 
ing his  career  in  any  way  in  p>oUtics. 

"You  dont  tackle  the  media,  as  he  has, 
if  you  are  looking  at  the  long  road.  You  just 
try  to  maintain  a  posture  that  will  perpetu- 
ate your  political  tenure. 

"Now  a  vice  president  can  be  a  nonentity — 
especially  one  who  wants  to  be  President 
.some  day.  But  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Agnew 
has  no  such  designs.  He  seems  to  just  want  to 
make  a  contribution  instead  of  being  a  noth- 
ing, and  he  is  certainly  making  a  contribu- 
tion. He  is  saying  out  loud  in  public  what 
a  lot  of  people — in  and  out  of  public  life- 
have  been  .?aying  for  years   " 

IS    HE    HATCHET    MAN? 

Is  he  being  the  hatchet  man  for  Mr. 
Nixon? 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Bill  Miller  said.  "I  am 
sure  that  he  has  the  tacit  approval  of  the 
President  when  he  makes  his  speeches.  But 
I  don"t  believe  that  the  President  or  his 
speechwnters  decide  on  the  content  of  the 
speeches. 

"I  believe  that  he  decides  what  he  is  going 
to  say.  Then  he  lets  the  White  House  staff 
kno"w  what  he  is  going  to  talk  about.  After 
tliat,  he  and  his  speech  writers — his  own. 
not  Mr.  Nixon "s- — get  together  and  draft  the 
speech 

"This  man  believes  deeply  in  what  he  is 
doing.  And  he  Ijelieves  that  he  is  making  a 
genuine  contribution  to  the  administration. 
And  I  feel  he  is." 

Did  he  get  a  tough  time  from  the  news 
media  when  he  was  running  with  Barrv-  Gold- 
water?  BUI  Miller  laughed  and  said:' 

'"You  don't  have  enough  time  to  wrtte  what 
happened.  Remember  the  picture  of  Barry 
on  the  cover  of  a  news  magazine  that  looked 
just  like  a  picture  of  Hitler  in  Nazi  Germany 
at  the  height  of  his  power? 

"Then  I  recall  one  day  I  spoke  in  Vermont. 
Tlaere  were  about  1000  people  at  the  affair. 
The  photographer  from  a  major  news  maga- 
zine took  the  picture  of  me  from  the  angle 
that  showed  nothing  but  empty  seats.  There 
were  empty  seats  at  the  side  of  the  hall  but 
the  rest  of  it  was  filled.  You  would  never 
have  known  it  from   the  picture   they   ran. 

"If  you  complain  about  it,  p>eople  say  it's 
sour  grapes.  So  Just  lets  repeat  that  Splro 
Is  saying  in  public  what  all  the  other  poli- 
ticians complain  about  in  private." 

PRESIDENTIAL    OLTLOOK 

Does  he  believe  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  re- 
elected? 

"Yes — unless  something  goes  real'.y  "RTong. 
He  has  captured  the  mood  of  the  people.  He 
is  appealing  to  the  silent  majority,  and  In 
the  long  run  they  will  elect  the  Presidents. 

"If  Nlxon  can  end  the  war  the  right  way — 
and  I  believe  he  knows  how  to  do  it — and  if 
he  can  do  a  tolerable  job  of  controlling  in- 
flation, he  should  be  voted  in  again."" 

How  about  the  threat  of  Ted  Kennedy? 

"'No  threat,  really.  Because  TOu're  from 
Massachusetts  you  know  that  he  will  prob- 
ably win  his  seat  in  the  Senate  again  by  a 
large  margin.  But  T  can"t  believe  that  the 
people  around  the  country  could  accept  him 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presldencv  In   1972." 
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LIFE        NrVER     BEFN     BrTTER 

And  how  is  life  treftUng  Bli:  slnc«  h«  left 
the  ring' 

Never  been  better  I  And  myself  involved 
in  matters  ihit'.  a/e  very  important  nr/w  but 
would  have  seemed  unimportant  then  Like 
Little  League  beBebal;  Or)olt;iut«  Crr>ir  And 
It's  »o  great  to  be  hi:>me  almost  every  night 
far  dinner 

I  enjoy  the  work  at  my  law  firm  in  Buf- 
faJo  and  I  like  being  a  spectati-ir  on  the  piir- 
ic»i  scene  I  am  pleased  with  what  I  se*  of 
what  Mr  Agnew  is  doing  But  I  tm  Just  aM 
happy  that  he  not  I  is  in  the  middle  of  tnat 
struggle  I  m  quite  content  to  be  the  for- 
gotten  vice   presldentla.    -indida'.e 


A  TOUGH  assignmp:nt 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur-iday    December  IS.  1969 

Mr  SHRIVHJ*  Mr  Speaker,  our  for- 
mer coiU'AKue  Donald  Rum.sffld.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Oflice  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, ha.s  chosen  well  in  appointing  John 
Crutcher.  former  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Kansas,  a^  Director  of  the  State  and 
Lx)cal  Government  Division  in  OEO 

It  wa.s  my  privilege  to  serve  with  John 
Crutcher  In  the  Kansas  SUte  Senate 
He  IS  a  public  servant  who  will  provide 
excellent  leadership  in  this  challenging 
assignment 

Following  his  service  in  the  Kansas 
Senate  Mr  Crutcher  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  m  1964  and  1966  He 
comes  from  Hutchinson  Kans  which  is 
in  my  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Kansas 

I  take  thi.>  opportunity  to  offer  con- 
irratulations  to  John  Crutcher  and  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  mclude  an  appropriate  edi- 
torial from  '.he  Wichita.  Kans..  Eagle: 
.^  T'lL'OH   .Assignment 

A  well-known  Kansan  has  accepted  one 
of  the  tougher  assignments  m  Washington 
John  Crutcher  former  lieutenant  governor. 
Is  going  ti)  be  director  of  the  state  and  local 
government  division  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomi:  Opportunity 

-As  columnists  Robert  S  Allen  and  John 
Goldsmith  pointed  out  on  this  page  Tuesday 
things  with  OEO  are  tar  from  being  smtioth. 
and  it  IS  quite  possible  that  It  stands  to 
undergo  considerable  review  and  revision, 
perhaps  both  by  Congress  and  the  Nl.xon 
adnunl.stratlon 

Crutcher  s  app<.>lutment  may  In  fact,  be 
a  part  of  that  change  He  told  The  Eagle 
there  Is  a  re-orlentation  of  p)ollcy  In  OEO 
that  will  for  the  first  time  give  the  states 
genuine  power  and  responsibility  to  im- 
pri've  OEO  programs 

This  would  mean  that  Crutcher  would  be 
Working  with  mayors  and  governors  to  help 
them  to  solve  their  problem.?  In  connection 
with  the  various  anti-poverty  programs  un- 
der the  OEO  organization 

He  doubtless  will  be  as  effective  as  anyone 
could  be  In  this  somewhat  dubious  under- 
taking The  theory  of  It  Is  excellent,  but  In 
far  too  many  cases  there  has  been  evidence 
that  the  politicians  at  the  local  level  really 
aren  t  terribly  concerned  with  abolishing 
poverty 

Crutcher.  however  is  experienced  In  poli- 
tics and  knows  Us  problems  and  Its  quirks 
at  the  state  level  He  is  moreover  energetic 
and  resourceful 
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If  he  succeeds  in  the  dIfflcuU  task  of  get- 
ting the  local  nfflclals  lo  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility and  to  do  a  gc«>d  Job  with  It, 
he  win  have  proved  himself  equal  to  almost 
any  t.isk 

.^nd  he  Just  might  He  will  have  Kansas' 
best  wishes,  anyway 


LEGISLATION  ON   TEACHING  ETHI- 
CAL  AND   MORAL   VALUES 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

Jf     KL'-'Rll)* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday    December   IS.  1969 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
a  great  need  in  .Amenca  U^day  for  broad 
instruction  in  the  development  of  man  s 
moral  and  ethical  values  Such  a  pro- 
gram can  be  developed  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  our  Nation  and 
the  Federal  Government  can  cue  stim- 
ulus to  this  through  tlie  urant  prtx-edure 
Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish Ihi.-^  with  23  more  cosponsors, 
a  companion  bill  to  H  R  12339.  intro- 
duced by  nine  members  of  the  Florida 
congressional  delegation. 

The  teachiim  of  ethics  and  instruction 
in  moral  values  are  a  proper  function  of 
our  schools,  especially  in  view  of  recent 
Supreme  Court  rulings  prohibiting 
prayer  and  Bible  readim;  in  public 
■schooLs  Educational  programs  of  this 
nature  and  textbooks  for  such  have  al- 
ready been  developed  in  .some  .school  sys- 
tem.s  in  the  Nation 

The  curriculum  and  academic  instruc- 
tion in  morals  and  ethics  could  take  the 
form  of  assembly  programs  or  individual 
classes  Les.sofis  on  courage,  heroism,  and 
pood  works  developed  from  actual  stories 
and  biographie.s  of  yreat  mi-n  and  women 
could  be  the  teach.ing  avenue 

Programs  on  the  growth,  of  the  freedom 
of  worship — how  it  became  part  of  our 
Constitution:  on  patriotism — how  brave 
men  fouMht  to  preserve  our  freedom:  on 
good  citizenship — why  ls  it  important  to 
obey  the  law  aind  on  the  objective  history 
of  religion,  which  IJie  Supreme  Court  has 
approved,  could  all  be  topics  of  class- 
room discussion 

Mr  J  Edgar  Hoover  has  said  that  we 
have  as  a  society  failed  our  youth  by 
failing  to  teach  them  the  meaning  of 
discipline,  restraint,  .self-re.spect.  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  and  the  rights 
of  others.  ■  The  teaching  of  moral  and 
ethical  standards  belongs  in  the  home, 
church,  and  school. 

The  juvenile  crime  rate  is  growing  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  the  overall  crime 
rate  and  this  is  an  mdicatiuii  of  failure 
to  teach  our  children  Uie  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad  The  latest  figures 
show  that  arnsts  of  juveniles  for  serious 
crmies  increased  50  percent  in  1967  over 
1960.  while  the  p<jpulation  m  the  juvenile 
age  group,  10  to  17.  increased  only  22 
percent. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  the  rising  crime 
rate,  casting  the  Nation  $27  billion  annu- 
ally, then  we  niu.st  concenuate  on  the 
problem  where  it  hurts  the  most  our 
young  pjeople 

The  legislation  we  have  introduced  will 
attack    the    problem    at    the    root     and 
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through  strong  classroom  teaching  ,)! 
moral  and  ethical  values  our  youni: 
people  will  be  better  able  to  cope  witii 
the  challenge  of  right  and  wrong 

H  R     15U36 
\  bill  to  prcvlde  federal  grants  to  assist  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  carry  un 
programs  to  teach  moral  and  ethical  prin- 
ciples 

/?'•  If  rnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  vi 
Rfpreti-ntatires  of  the  United  States  of  Ami  - 
ua  m  Congri's.'i  assembled  That  title  VIII  i 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  .■\.  • 
of  lafi."}  18  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section. 

GRANTS  rOR  TEACHING   MORAL  AND  PTHICAL 
PRINCIPLES 

•Sec.  807  lai  The  Commissioner  shfiU 
make  granus  to  State  educational  agencie.s 
to  .i.sslst  them  In  establishing  and  rarryiii : 
out  programs  under  which  students  atten<l- 
ing  public  elementary  and  secondary  schodS 
will  he  prov:de<l  instruction  in  moral  aim 
ethical  principles  The  coniem  and  luituri- 
uf  such  insrrtictKiii  shall  conform  to  gcner.a 
standards  prescribed  by  such  State  agencle^ 
b)  Fir  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
sectl'in  there  is  authorized  to  be  appn - 
prlated  $.'i.U00.0OU  lor  the  fiscal  year  endim; 
Jtine  M  ltt7o.  .ind  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing  tlsc.il  years   ' 

Sec    2    Section  804  of  such  .Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after     this  Act"  the  foUowniR 
'  I  other  than  section  807)  " 


GREAT  GREY  ICE  GATHERING 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 
I.V   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

.Mr  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  delighted  that  young  people  from 
my  congressional  district  in  North  Caro- 
lina are  planning  to  participate  in  a 
Richmond.  Va  .  event  called  the  Great 
Grey  Ice  Gatiienng. 

The  Great  Grey  Ice  Gathenng,  sched- 
uled for  December  30.  is  a  project  to  in- 
volve young  people  in  the  struggle  to  stop 
destroying  our  environment. 

Since  the  district  I  represent — North 
Carolina  s  Fourth — Is  so  thoroughly 
antipollution  oriented  as  evidenced  by  the 
unique  Re.search  Triangle  Institute,  I 
take  pride  in  endorsing  the  concept  of 
the  Great  Grey  Ice  Gathenng.  and  in- 
.serting  the  following  self-explanatoiy 
news  release  into  the  Record. 
From  the  Charlottesville  i  Va  )  Clean  Water 
News.  Dec  y.  19691 

Richmond  has  a  Great  Grey  Ice  Gathering 
in  Its  future,  according  to  area  students  .lud 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  .-Xdniin- 
Islration. 

The  Great  Grey  Ice  Gathering,  tc  be  held 
Tuesday.  December  30.  In  the  Richmond 
Arena  blends  hard  rock  music,  movies. 
speeches,  young  people  from  the  Mld-Atlan- 
tlc  Slates  and  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  officials  as  .a  first  step 
by  PWPCAs  boss.  Interior  Secretary  W.ilter 
J  Hickel.  to  Involve  young  people  in  what 
Is  turning  out  to  be  a  llfe-or-death  strugi^le 
to  quit  destroying  our  environment 

Jointly  sponsored  by  the  FWPC.^  and  the 
.Vlld-.Atlantlc  Student  Council  on  Pollution 
m  the  Environment  (.SCOPE),  the  Great 
Grey  Ice  Gathering  will  begin  "about  1 
p  m  December  30  and  last  until  the  mutic 
ar.d  wf)rds  no  longer  stir  the  gathering,  '  ac- 
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carding  to  Pattl  Collins,  SCOPE  co-chairman 
:ind  University  of  Richmond  co-ed. 

Collins  said  the  "Gathering"  would  pro- 
vide students  "with  the  kind  of  information 
they  need  to  react  Intelligently  to  the  apathy 
(if  Government  officials  and  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  to  the  awesome  environ- 
mental crises  now  blooming  In  the  United 
States." 

Eugene  Jensen.  Director  of  PWPCA's  Mid- 
Atlantic  Region  said  it  was  evident  that 
voung  fjeople  were  growing  concerned  about 
the  kind  of  planet  they  will  inherit  from 
.ilder  generations 

His  office,  he  said,  would  provide  any  as- 
sistance It  covild  to  student  efforts  to  re- 
verse tlie  long-conttniilng  debasement  of  the 
environment  In  the  United  States. 

'These  students  should  be  concerned." 
Jensen  said.  "They  will  be  the  first  genera- 
tion of  .Americans  to  actually  experience  a 
lowering  of  the  quality  of  life  as  adults  be- 
cause of  what's  happening  to  our  water,  air, 
.iiid  land." 

Jensen  encouraged  ."tudents  from  all 
.States  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  Region  to  attend 
ihe  Great  Grey  Ice  Gathering  In  Richmond. 
TTio.se  States  are  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  addition  to  Virginia. 
Events  similar  to  the  Great  Grey  Ice  Gath- 
ering are  also  planned  for  the  cities  of  Bos- 
ton. Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Dallas, 
and  San  Francisco  on  December  29  and  in 
Kansas  City  and  Portland  on  December  30. 

SCOPE  Co-chairman  Randall  Simmons, 
gr.adviate  student  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, .stressed  that  the  December  30  meeting 
■.'.as  simply  the  first  of  SCOPE'S  activities. 
In  addition  to  organizing  the  Gathering," 
.-Simmons  said,  "the  twelve-member  SCOPE 
intends  to  meet  regularly  and  provide  Mr. 
.ipnsen  and  Secretary  Hickel  with  the  thlnk- 
.ng  of  young  people,  and  to  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  organizing  student  environmental 
activities. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  IN  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  took  time 
m  the  House  on  Tliursday,  November  20, 
to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  official  policy 
n  display  of  the  American  flag  at  public 
iiiaces  in  the  Nation's  Capital — specifi- 
i  ally,  at  the  Washington  Monument. 

My  inquiry  then  was  prompted  by  my 
mderstanding  that  the  50  American  flags 
I  u.stomarily  flown  from  staffs  circling  the 
Washington  Monument  were  not  dis- 
played on  Saturday.  November  15,  when 
the  assembly  of  the  national  Vietnam 
iiioratoritun  was  held  on  the  monument 
grounds. 

I  expressed  then  the  opinion  that,  if  a 
decision  had  been  taken  not  to  fly  the 
.\merican  flag  at  that  time  and  place,  out 
01  fear  of  an  attempt  by  some  of  the 
per.sons  assembled  to  desecrate  it,  it  was 
an  unwise  decision. 

I  now  have  received  a  reply  to  the  re- 
quest for  information  on  the  matter 
\v  hich  I  had  directed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  I  append  it 
to  these  remarks  for  the  information  of 
the  House. 

With  due  credit  to  the  explanation 
Biven,  I  continue  to  believe  that  the  de- 
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cision  was  unwarranted  and  unwise.  I 
hope  it  may  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent 
for  policy  with  respect  to  the  flying  of  the 
American  flag  at  shrines  and  other  pub- 
lic places  in  the  Nation's  Capital  in  simi- 
lar future  circumstances. 

As  I  stated  here  on  November  20,  the 
proper  response  to  any  indication  of  pos- 
sible interference  with  normal  flying  of 
the  American  flag  at  a  shrine,  monument, 
or  public  building,  or  park  under  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  would  seem 
to  be  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
national  emblem  against  such  interfer- 
ence, rather  than  striking  the  colors. 

The  reply  to  my  inquiry  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  16.  1969. 
Hon.  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Marsh:  Secretary  Hickel  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  November 
20.  He  and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  cour- 
tesy in  sending  us  copies  of  the  remarks  you 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives concerning  display  of  the  American 
flag  at  the  Washington  Monument  on  No- 
vember 15.  I  aim  pleased  to  respond  to  your 
letters  to  us  by  giving  you  the  circumstances 
surrounding  this  matter. 

The  planning  for  the  National  Vietnam 
Moratorium  on  November  15  was  coordinated 
by  an  intergovernmental  group  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  As 
part  of  the  planning  it  was  decided  that  the 
Washington  Monument  would  be  closed  since 
the  grounds  around  it  were  destined  to  be 
the  site  of  the  principal  concentration  of 
demonstrators  estimated  at  250,000. 

On  the  morning  of  November  15,  National 
Park  Service  employees  proceeded  to  raise 
the  fifty  flags  around  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment. At  8:30  ajn.,  when  the  last  flag  was 
being  raised,  an  attempt  was  made  by  one 
of  the  demonstrators  to  drive  off  "Arlth  the 
Government  vehicle  used  by  the  flag  detail. 
The  oflender  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Park 
Police  headquarters. 

Unlike  flags  that  usually  fly  over  Federal 
property  from  the  tops  of  buildings,  the  flfty 
flags  which  fly  at  the  baee  of  the  monument 
are  located  at  ground  level  where  they  may 
be  easily  reached. 

In  view  of  the  attempted  theft  of  the 
vehicle  used  by  the  flag  detail  and  numerous 
incidents  involving  militant  groups  on  No- 
vember 14,  together  with  the  disruptive  ac- 
tivity expected  to  continue  on  November  15, 
it  was  decided  that  the  flags  at  the  base  of 
the  monument  should  be  lowered.  They  were 
lowered  between  9:30  and  10:00  a.m.  This 
decision  was  also  prompted  by  the  improb- 
ability of  simultaneously  protecting  fifty 
flags  against  possible  attempts  of  desecration 
in  the  midst  of  a  milling  crowd  estimated  at 
250,000  persons,  some  of  whom  were  known 
to  be  inclined  toward  disruptive  activities. 

You  also  inquired  as  to  our  policy  with 
respect  to  the  display  of  the  flag.  The  appli- 
cable policy  of  this  Department  Is  contained 
in  Chapter  5  of  its  Departmental  Manual. 
The  pertinent  part.  310.5.1,  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

"United  States  of  America  Flag. 

"A.  Policy.  The  display  and  use  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Joint  Resolution  of  June  1942 
(PL  623)  as  amended  by  the  Joint  Resolution 
of  Dec.  22,  1942  (PL  829)  and  Presidential 
Proclamation  3044  dated  March  1,  1954.  (36 
U.SC.  175). 

"C.  Outside  Use. 

(1)  The  flag  should  be  displayed  daily, 
weather  permitting,  on  or  near  the  m?an 
administration  building  of  every  Interior 
activity." 
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Please  be  assured  that  consistent  with  the 
resources  available  to  this  Department,  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  it  to  comply  with  the 
foregoing  policy  which  embodies  the  appli- 
cable Congressional  enactments. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  lO  provide 
our   comments  on  this   facet  of  the  recent 
Moratorium  observances. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  B.  Hartzoo,  Jr., 

Director. 


STUDENT  LOANS  FLUNKING  OUT 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  most  serious  victims  of  our  spiraling 
inflationary  economy  are  the  Nation's 
yoimg  college  students,  struggling  to  meet 
rising  costs  of  education.  The  mounting 
enrollments  of  our  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions have  created  competition  for  fl- 
nancial  aid — particularly  student  loans — 
at  the  same  time  that  banks  are  tighten- 
ing their  belts  and  raising  interest  rates. 
This  Congress  passed  the  Emergency  In- 
sured Student  Loan  Act  of  1969  to  help 
alleviate  this  need,  but  apparently  this 
has  made  little  difference  to  many  of  our 
Nation's  lending  institutions.  I  believe 
this  situation  demands  our  immediate  at- 
tention, and  I  am  including  an  article 
from  the  Chicago  Sim-Times  of  Simday, 
December  14,  which  makes  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  remedies  in  the  pres- 
ent system : 

Student   Loans   Plunking   Out 
(By  Dennis  V.  Waite) 

Quiet  panic  appears  to  be  seizing  tens  of 
thousands  of  college  students  as  one  college 
term  enc^s  and  another  looms  not  far  around 
the  New  Year  corner. 

The  students'  desperation  is  triggered  by 
one  simple  word — rejected — on  their  appli- 
cations for  loans. 

An  all-time  high  of  4,156,268  full-time  stu- 
dents at  1.145  of  the  nation's  colleges  and 
universities  are  facing  an  all-time  high  in 
expenses  and  an  apparent  all-time  high  re- 
jection rate  by  institutions  that  generally 
loan  money  to  them. 

"Now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't"  is  the  sad 
name  of  the  money  game  American  college 
students  and  their  parents  watch  as  loan 
funds  seem  to  shrink  despite  recently  passed 
emergency  legislation. 

On  Oct.  22,  1969,  President  Nixon  signed  a 
bill  which  subsidized  insured  student  loans 
up  to  3  per  cent  beyond  their  7  per  cent  inter- 
est ceiling. 

The  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act 
of  1969  was  made  retroactive  to  Aug.  1  and 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  each  three  months  would 
pay  a  subsidy  to  lenders  on  their  outstand- 
ing student  loans  of  up  to  3  per  cent.  The 
current  allowance  is  2  per  cent,  affording 
lenders  a  yield  of  9  per  cent. 

The  legislation  apparently  has  made  little 
difference  to  larger,  money-center  banks  and 
to  many  students  in  need  of  money  to  carry 
on  their  education.  Schools  are  also  short  of 
funds. 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle 
isn't  even  bothering  to  reject  new  loan  ap- 
plications. It  is  sending  out  a  notice  to  all 
new  student  applicants  that  no  financial  aid 
can  be  given  by  the  school  for  the  rest  of 
the  school  year. 

Arthur  J.  Palls,  director  of  financial  aid  at 
Illinois,  says  he  is  rejecting  about  two  out 
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of  every  three  loan  requests  from  student* 
already  enrolled 

A  University  of  Chlcvisto  spokesman  said  the 
legislation  did  help  many  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  if  students  stranded  this  sum- 
mer after  federal  loan  and  grant  funds  were 
sharply  rut  But  we  re  pretty  much  back  in 
the  same  dd  pot  '  he  adds  Robert  L  Frank- 
lin, director  of  student  aid  Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity, agrees. 

An  offlcUI  at  a  large  Chicago  bank  that 
Is  considered  a  leading  lender  of  student 
loans  in  Illinois  says  Our  bank  may  not 
give  out  a  nickel  In  new  student  loan  re- 
quests after  Dec   31  " 

Another  banker  says  even  the  granting  of 
additional  loaru  to  present  student  customers 
may  be  curtailed. 

CRCOrr     CKUNCH 

Money-center  banks  In  urban  areas  like 
Chicago  say  the  subsidy  Is  not  helping  much 
Right  now  were  turning  down  many  of  our 
own  creditworthy  customers  for  loans  of  12 
and  IJ  per  cent  We  often  have  to  pay  more 
than  9  per  cent  to  borrow  money  from 
smaller  banks  ourselves."  one  bank  officer 
recently  said 

One  loan  official  commented  "Banks  are 
llcklng_  their  wound3  Bearded  wonders  and 
irate  mothers  are  demanding  the  banks 
cough  up  money 

"Even  schools  blame  banks,  saying  banks 
have  the  money,  the  interest  rates  are  high 
and  the  loans  are  insured  But  many  people 
don  t  realize  that  the  larger  banks  are  severe- 
ly squeezed  by  record  money  costs,  dwindling 
deposits  and  a  continued  knocking  on  their 
doors  for  loans  by  almoet  all  of  their  cus- 
tomers ■' 

Nevertheless,  banks  m  Illinois  continue 
to  put  more  money  into  student  loans  than 
ever  before.  Dr  Lee  Noel,  assistant  executive 
director  of  the  Illinois  State  Scholarship 
Commission,  said  last  week. 

Since  August.  1966.  we  ve  guaranteed 
$110,000,000  In  student  loans,  or  103.000  loans 
to  80.000  students.'  Noel  said  The  ISSC 
I  which  coordinates  loans  made  by  private 
lender?  through  federal  Insurance  programs 
to  Individual  students  i  projects  $50  000  000 
in  loans  in  Illinois  under  the  guaranteed 
program  for  1969  70.  according  to  Noel  In 
1968-159  the  amount  was  $40  000.000  and  in 
1967  68.  $26  000.000.  he  said 

4Jt'ESTIONS    OPTIMISM 

Noels  25  per  cent  Increase  projection  seems 
optimistic  given  the  very  slight  Increase  in 
loans  already  made  this  year  over  last,  ac- 
cording to  some  experts  on  educational 
finance  Loans  mad-  through  the  commis- 
sion for  July  August  and  September  for 
1969  show  a  25  per  cent  Increase  over  com- 
parable 1968  figures 

And  the  small  rise  also  reflects  the  fact 
that  money  availability  from  schools  and 
federal  sources  is  down,  one  administrator 
said  Total  federal  grant  assistance  to  Illinois 
Circle  Campus,  for  Instance,  has  fallen  67 
per  cent  National  Defense  student  loan 
funds  at  the  campus  for  the  current  school 
year  have  dropped  by  some  50  per  cent 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  National 
Defense  funds  were  slashed  from  $1800  000 
to  tl  300.000 

And  the  record  number  of  college  students. 
the  increasing  amount  of  schools  becoming 
eligible  fc  r  federal  and  state  funds,  and  the 
continuing  monev  anemia  in  the  US  econ- 
omy mean  the  answers  .so  far  have  not  proven 
big  enough  to  solve  the  problems 

SUGGESTIONS    OFFERED 

Suggestions  made  by  school  administra- 
tors, state  officials  and  financial  executives 
Include 

—Allow  other  financial  lenders  to  partici- 
pate more  in  the  guaranteed   loan  program 

-  Invest  part  of  school  endowment  funds 
m  the  program,  allowing  high  yields  to  add 
to   the  student   loan   fund   pool. 

-Allow  freer  interchange  of  federal  aid  at 
the  discretion  of  each  schools  needs. 
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— Create  a  super  corporation  similar  to 
the  Federal  Nathjnal  Mortgage  Assn  that 
could  buy  large  blocks  of  student  loan  paper 
and  permit  banks  and  corporations  to  borrt)W 
on  the  paper 

Pressure  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion fLir  more  federal  loan  grant  and  3Ch<jlar- 
shlp  funds. 

Meanwhile,  state  officials  bankers  and  stu- 
dent loan  officers  wait  for  an  explanation 
from  the  HEW  Secretary  about  a  regxilatlon 
concerning  lenders  which  deny  a  substan- 
tial number  of  eligible  students  a  fair 
upp<irtunlty  to  obtain  an  Insured  student 
loan  because  of  practices  which  limit 
student  participation   ' 

The  law  states  that  the  secretary  should 
adopt  or  amend  regulations.  to  prevent, 
where  practicable,  any  practices  which  he 
finds  have  denied  loans  to  a  substantial 
number  of  students  " 


BEN   COLES   CHRISTMAS   POEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OK     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr  BRAY  Mr  Speaker,  for  .some  yea r.s 
a  feature  at  Chrustma.stime  by  Ben  Cole. 
lonc-time  Wa-shineton  corre.spondent  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  been  a  .special 
Christmas  poem  concemintj  Indiana 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  Fol- 
lowing IS  Bens  verse  for  this  Christmas, 
1969: 
Its    time    again    tor    Christmas    songs    and 

lights  and  fun  and  mirth. 
For    holly    wreaths    and    tinseled    trees    .ind 

peace  oer  all  the  earth 
Its  time  for  hanging  stockings  up    for  buy- 
ing presents    too 
Cause  almost  any  moment,  now.  old  Santa 
Claus  IS  due 

Out.  standing  on  the  busy  street,  old  Santa's 

hung  a  pot 
He  calls  a     Merry  Christmas!"  ere  you  drop 

a  cGin  or  not 
Its  a  money-raising  method   Vance  Hartke 

keeps  in  mind 
In   case   next   year  campaign   funds  become 

too  hard  to  find 

Reindeer    skim    the    rooftops    as   snowflakes 

softly  fall 
While  the  spell   of  winter  magic  captivates 

us  one  and  all 
Such  Is  this  Christmas  wonder  which  filters 

!rom  the  sky 
That   even   Clement   Haynsworth   got  a   card 

from  Birch  E  Bayh 

By  the  twinkling  light  of  candles  the  carol- 
ers make  their  way— 

Their  voices  fill  the  wintry  air  to  tell  of 
Christmas  Day 

As  he  listens  at  his  window  Ray  .Maddens 
sad  to  know 

The  bill  reforming  taxes  left  them  .^11  out 
In  the  snow 

What    really    makes   It   Christmas   Is  Santa's 

annual  trip 
The  way  he  drives  those  reindeer  Is  enough 

to  make  you  flip 
But  If   they  should   ever   falter   and   Santas 

out  of  luck. 
Earl  Landgrebes  right  there,  waiting,  to  take 

over  with  a  truck 

Now  deck  the  halls  with  holly,  and  lets  trim 

the  Christmas  tree; 
And  rest  ye.  merry  everyone,  as  Jolly  as  can 

be 
John  Brademas  is  busy,  his  researches  took  a 

week 
To  prove  that  Clauj.  no  E:sklmo.  Is  actually 

a  Greek 
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Icicles  fringing  every  roof  mean  winter  time 
Is  here — 

Each  household  brims  with  laughter  .md 
wltn   glftvs  and  Christmas  cheer 

Ross  .\dalr  has  sent  a  letter  asking  Santa  ir 
hell  trade — 

Boss  will  drive  his  reindeer  while  Santa  bat- 
tles foreign  aid 

Dolls,    trains    and    gleaming    Ice    skates    left 

beneath  the  Christmas  tree 
Are  evidence  that  Santa  Claus  can  fill  youn^ 

hearts  with  glee 
As    he    greets    the    Christmas    season     Dick 

Roudebtish  debates 
The  phrasing  of  his  greeting  to  the  .Senate 

candidates. 

Deck  the  Halls  of  Montezuma  with  wreaths 
and  mistletoe 

Keep  tho.se  Yuletlde  caissons  rolling— the 
Army's  on  the  go 

Santa's  iii  the  wild  blue  yonder  with  an- 
chors all  awelgh 

For  a  military  Christmas  with  Congressman 
Bin  Bray 

Johnny  Myers  is  very  busy  with  his  Christ- 
mas shopping  chores — 

He  s  bought  a  bunch  of  presents  and  he's 
looking  for  more  stores 

As  he  rushes  through  the  city  at  such  a 
hectic  pace. 

You  would  think  that  he's  in  training  to  run 
a  Senate  race 

Now     Roger    Zlon's    window's    bright    with 

Christmas  candle  light 
That    spread.s   its    cheer   across   the   snow   ro 

guide  old  Santas  flight 
In    ills   home   so   warm    and  cozy,  safe   fro.Ti 

the  winter  cold 
Zlon    liopes    to    reform    Congress    before    lie 

gets  too  old 

Lee     H       H.imilton  s      young     children     are 

gathered  at  his  knee 
To  hear  him  read  a  Christmas  poem  beneath 

the  Christmas  tree. 
And   if   the  coming  New  Year  ends   the  w.ir 

III  Vietnam. 
Perhaps   the   folks   in   BrookvlUe.    then,  will 

get  to  build  their  dam. 

David  W   Dennis  puts  on  a  jaunty  Christmas 

tie 
And  shouts  a  merry  greeting  with  a  twinkle 

in  his  eye. 
If  we  ever  hold  elections  to  choose  our  Santa 

Claus. 
Dave  says  he's  sure  the  District   Plan  would 

have  the  fewest  flaws 

Santa    likes    to   drive   his   reindeer   .ind   Mrs. 

Santa  keeps  a  cat 
There  are  people  who  tame  tigers  and  scary 

things  like  that. 

But  Andrew  Jacobs  Junior  makes  his  choice 

of  pets  quite  plain  — 
He   has   fitted   out    his  office   in   wall-to-wall 

Great  Dane 

There!     That's     the    Season's    roll     call    of 
Hooslers  on  the  Hill 

Where   snow   encrusts   the   great   iron   dome, 
and  everything  Is  still. 

May  Christmai  bring  you   happiness,  wher- 
ever you  may  be — 
That  is   the  wish  we  re  >-ending  vou  from 
Washington.  DC 


THE  NADER  REPORT  ON  AIR 
SAFETY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

ny    .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  December  18.  1969 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  avia- 
tion .safety  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  me    It  has  been  the 
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subject  of  countless  hours  of  work  by 
my  staff  and  me,  resulting  in  compre- 
hensive proposals  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
.Administration,  and  to  my  colleagues  in 
Congress.  It  is  unfortunat-e  that  in  all 
three  arenas,  progress  is  sadly  lacking. 

Illustrative  of  my  contention  are  the 
fact,s  developed  by  Ralph  Nader  and  Reu- 
ben Robertson  in  a  study  of  the  regula- 
tion of  air-carrier  maintenance  and  in- 
si^ection  practices  and  procedures  by  the 
FAA.  The  report  concludes  that  the 
F.\A's  approach  to  regulation  has  per- 
mitted an  increasing  laxness  by  the  air- 
lines in  this  area.  Tliis  can  be  expected 
to  become  more  serious  as  the  carriers 
.search  for  new  ways  to  cut  costs  and 
mainiain  profitability  during  the  period 
of  severe  financial  strain  that  appears 
on  the  horizon. 

In  my  view,  it  is  urgent  that  the  down- 
grading of  maintenance  and  inspection 
l)iocedures  and  the  FAA's  abadonment 
of  its  regulatory  responsibilities  be 
."^topped  now,  before  the  loss  of  more  lives, 
and  before  the  introduction  of  the  jumbo 
lets  into  widespread  service. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  for  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  public,  the  text  of  this  latest  Nader 
report  and  a  copy  of  a  covering  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  further  pursuing 
the  is.sues  the  repoz't  covers: 
.■V  Prf.limin.arv  Report  on  RECtTLATTON  of 
.■\iR  S.MTTTY  December  10.  1969 
I  Prepared  by  Reuben  B.  Robertson) 

One  of  the  mo.st  important  responsibilities 
o:  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Is  to 
a.'vsure  the  safety  of  the  American  public 
'hrough  diligent  regulation,  supervision  and 
inspection  of  airline  equipment  and  op>era- 
':  .ns  In  charging  the  F.^A  with  these  duties, 
Congress  clearly  understood  the  need  for  an 
independent  watchdog  agency,  responsive 
I'liiy  to  the  public  interest,  to  prevent  safety 
from  ever  beini;  comprised  by  considerations 
o:  financial  expediency,  scheduling  demands 
"r  otiier  economic  pressures  that  are  inevita- 
bly part  of  the  airline  business,  like  any  other 
pmnt -oriented  enterprise.  In  the  Federal  Avl- 
.vtion  Act  of  1958.  Congress  unequivocally  set 
.ir  .safety  as  the  first  priority  In  air  regu- 
lation, specifically  referring  to  "the  duty 
rr.«.iing  upon  air  carriers  to  perform  their 
services  with  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
safety."  and  requiring  the  FAA  Administrator 
ic,  exercise  and  perform  his  powers  and 
cl::ies  under  this  Act  in  such  manner  as  will 
best  tend  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of,  or  recurrence  of  accidents." 

Today  manv  of  the  multibilllon  dollar  alr- 
liiu-s  are  .'^ulTenng  severe  financial  repercus- 
sions from  overexpanslon  and  mlsmanage- 
ir.i  nt.  At  a  time  when  they  can  barely  fill 
half  the  available  seats,  the  airlines  are  an- 
ticipating the  delivery  of  a  whole  new  gener- 
ation of  commercial  albatrosses — the  Jumbo- 
Jets,  airbusses  and.  not  too  far  away,  the 
SST's.  It  Is  therefore  appropriate  to  take  a 
look  at  the  quality  of  safety  and  mainte- 
nance practices  in  the  industry  and  to  assess 
the  pertormance  of  the  FAa'  In  protecting 
our  -atety  The  picture  that  emerges  from 
<".  f  n  a  cursory  glance  is.  in  a  word,  shocking. 

Airline  maintenance  and  inspection  func- 
■:  MS  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  an 
.'l^rming  degree,  so  much  that  the  safety  of 
■he  travelling  public  as  well  as  people  on  the 
gri  und  is  being  seriously  Jeopardized  every 
day.  The  FAA  has  been  totally  captured  by 
'he  .urline  lobby  so  that  today,  Instead  of 
pe-'^iorming  the  rigorous  inspection  and  pollc- 
i'u  job  that  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
expect,  the  FAA  has  degraded  Itself  to  the 
role  of  providing  free  management  consult- 
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Ing  services  to  the  industry  and  serving  as  a 
recruiting  base  and  a  training  ground  for 
middle  level  airline  management.  Instead  of 
taking  serious  enforcement  actions  to  pre- 
vent the  safety  violations  that  are  regularly 
being  committed  by  the  airlines,  the  FAA 
relies  on  quivering  and  apologetic  "recom- 
mendations." "verbal  agreements"  and  "re- 
quests" as  the  primary  mechanisms  of  en- 
forcement to  halt  unsafe  practices.  Let  me 
be  more  spyeclflc. 

It  is  well  known  throughout  the  industry 
that  many  carriers  have  seriously  under- 
manned and  undertralned  maintenance  and 
inspection  crews.  Often  two  men  are  put  on 
jobs  for  which  a  minimum  of  three  are 
needed.  For  example,  one  mechanic  employed 
by  a  carrier  at  San  Juan  was  responsible 
alone  for  the  routine  ground  handling,  serv- 
icing and  non-routine  maintenance  prob- 
lems of  three  Jet  aircraft,  all  of  different 
types,  at  the  same  time.  He  had  training 
experience  for  only  one  of  these  types,  by  a 
previous  employer,  but  as  to  the  other  two 
he  was  left  to  his  own  devices. 

Although  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations, 
known  as  PAR'S,  do  formally  require  each 
airline  to  have  training  programs  for  their 
maintenance  personnel,  in  practice  the  train- 
ing programs  of  many  carriers  arc  virtually 
nonexistent.  Several  major  studies  of  this 
problem  for  the  federal  government  in  the 
past  few  years  have  recommended  massive 
programs  to  alleviate  the  critical  deficiencies 
In  the  training  of  air  maintenance  personnel. 
The  FAA  is  fully  aware  of  this  problem  and 
has  even  admitted  in  an  internal  handbook 
that  "Inspections  have  revealed  operators 
having  excellent  training  programs  laid  down 
in  their  manuals,  who.  in  fact,  had  no  train- 
ing program  at  all  and  which  existed  only 
on  paper."  Yet  the  FAA  has  taken  no  firm 
enforcement  actions  in  this  area  and  has 
not  even  set  minimum  time  or  course  con- 
tent standards  for  maintenance  personnel 
training.  Even  worse,  the  FAA  does  nothing 
to  crack  down  on  the  uncertified  schools. 
such  as  Georgia  Flyers,  which  are  undermin- 
ing legitimate  training  efforts  by  "guaran- 
teeing" that  students  will  be  able  to  pass 
FAA  mechanic  certification  examinations 
after  only  three  days  of  study.  (Exhibit  1) 

The  pattern  of  undermannlng  maintenance 
crews  is  becoming  increasingly  severe  as  the 
airlines  seek  to  reduce  costs  through  per- 
sonnel layoffs.  A  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  on  ""very  drastic"  econ- 
omy moves  and  personnel  cutbacks  by  sev- 
eral carriers.  (Exhibit  2 1  A  recent  issue  of 
the  Pan  Am  house  organ  noted  substantial 
layoffs  resulting  from  a  $38.4  million  dollar 
earnings  crash  this  year  alone.  (Exhibit  3) 
For  any  employees  who  might  have  missed 
the  point,  the  same  issue  contains  an  article 
outlining  the  kinds  of  attitudes  Pan  Am 
management  wants  to  instill  In  its  person- 
nel. This  article  states  that  the  company  is 
organizing  management  efforts  to  find  em- 
ployees who  "think  efficiently,"  ""face  change 
with  enthusiasm"  and  '"take  risks  to  achieve 
a  goal."  (Exhibit  4) 

And  as  far  as  taking  risks  is  concerned. 
National  Airlines  must  have  set  some  kind 
of  record  by  summarily  firing  over  a  thou- 
sand employees,  mostly  maintenance  person- 
nel, in  a  dispute  over  whether  a  two  man 
crew  is  adequate  for  taxiing  aircraft.  The 
facts  are  pretty  well  set  forth  in  an  article 
from  the  Miami  Herald  of  February  2,  1969. 
(Exhibit  5)  The  mechanics  claimed  that  a 
third  man  is  needed  to  monitor  gauges, 
watch  the  wings  and  cut  the  power  In  an 
emergency.  The  firing  of  Its  maintenance 
force,  however,  has  not  resulted  in  slgnlfl- 
cant  curtailments  in  National's  service.  The 
airline's  claimed  ability  to  suddenly  find  and 
hire  hundreds  of  experts  and  skilled  me- 
chanics off  the  street,  despite  the  critical  in- 
dustry-wide shortage  of  such  technicians,  is 
something  of  a  minor  miracle.  The  major 
miracle  is  that  National  has  been  able  to  get 
through  so  far  without  a  catastrophic  acci- 
dent— and     without     strong     FAA     actions 
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strictly  enforcing  the  FAR's.  On  one  recent 
flight  into  Washington  a  wheel  fell  com- 
pletely off  the  plane  and  rolled  Into  the 
Potomac  River:  in  another  incident  at  Na- 
tional Airport,  the  aircraft  filled  with  thick, 
acrid  smoke  from  a  defective  auxiliary  power 
unit,  resulting  m  monumental  confusion 
and  fright. 

The  concern  over  maintenance  practices 
and  the  lack  of  effective  surveillance  and  po- 
licing of  air  safety  by  the  FAA  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  persons  outside  the  industry  On 
the  contrary,  while  the  problems  are  almost 
totally  unrecognized  by  the  general  public, 
they  are  of  great  concern  to  high  airline 
management  officials  in  dlscu.ssions  in  the 
inner  circles  of  industry.  Yet  these  officials, 
with  few  exceptions,  almost  never  speak  out 
in  conscience  about  what  they  know  or 
should  know  is  happening.  One  Eastern  Air- 
lines vice  president  did  speak  out  in  a  1966 
internal  company  memorandum  with  the 
following  shocking  conclusions  he  had  drawn 
about  Eastern's  engineering  and  maintenance 
departments: 

"Eastern  Airlines  today  enjoys  a  reputation 
for  reliability,  passenger  service,  and  general 
competence  that  it  has  not  approached  in 
many,   many  months  if.  in  fact,  ever 

Some  of  our  lecent  experiences  could  be 
construed  as  the  first  symptoms  of  localized 
reversion  to  the  lax  practices  and  habits  of 
by-gone  day.';!  " 

Elaborating  on  the  last  point,  he  went  on, 
in  part,  to  describe  specific  mcident.s: 

"Last  November  25.  a  TRC  DC-8P  aircraft 
was  destroyed  by  fire  m  our  hangar  at  Miami 
"At  the  CAB  hearing  on  .Aircraft  218  lOur 
Constellation  involved  m  a  mid-air  collision 
with  a  TWA  707  on  December  4i  it  was 
brought  out  that  Maintenance  and  Inspec- 
tion personnel  had  released  an  airplane  at 
Boston  without  perlorming  a  required  po?t- 
maintenance  function  check. 

■■B-727  Aircraft  101  landed  at  Miami  on 
March  5  with  the  gear  retracted  because 
maintenance,  performed  improperly  prior  to 
that  flight,  prevented  extension  of  the  right 
main  gear."  (Exhibit  6 1 

There  is  tremendous  pressure  within  the 
companies  lo  downgrade  the  maintenance 
and  inspection  functions  For  one  thing,  it 
looks  good  for  the  organization  men  who 
head  the  carriers'  maintenance  departments 
if  they  can  save  money  for  the  company  4y 
successfully  absorbing  personnel  shortages  in 
their  departments  In  reality,  the  mainte- 
nance managers  see  their  primary  function 
ixs  minimizing  the  number  of  flight  delays 
arising  from  maintenance  problems.  At  East- 
ern Airlines,  for  example,  the  maintenance 
managers  are  required  to  report  on  and  jus- 
tify in  detail  any  delays  resulting  from  main- 
tenance work  in  a  daily  conference  call  with 
top  management  It  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand why  maintenance  items  discovered  In 
transit  are  deferred  as  long  as  possible  until 
scheduled  maintenance  downtime.  The  FAA, 
if  it  does  not  know  about  these  practices, 
must  be  blind.  If  it  does  know,  it  is  failing  to 
diligently  protect  the  public. 

The  flight  crews  are  also  under  intense 
management  pressure  not  to  ground  aircraft 
for  maintenance  items  which  can  possibly 
be  deferred  until  later.  As  a  result,  instead 
of  writing  up  maintenance  problems  In  the 
log  book  enroute,  as  required  by  the  FAR's, 
it  Is  the  practice  of  many  flight  crews  to 
note  the  problems  on  loose  scraps  of  paper 
which  are  written  up  in  the  log  book  Just 
before  scheduled  maintenance.  Again,  the 
FAA  does  nothing,  although  even  the  slight- 
est investgatlon  would  reveal  these  {wactlces. 
Theoretically,  the  aircraft  mechanic  has 
authority  to  ground  an  aircraft  by  refusing 
to  sign  the  airworthiness  release  after  the 
performance  of  maintenance  work,  and  the 
airlines  make  mttch  of  this  in  their  public- 
ity. For  example,  a  preposterous  bit  of  Amer- 
ican Airlines  promotional  foolishness  sets 
forth  the  Imagined  powers  and  virtues  of  the 
aircraft  mechanic  as  follows : 

"He  thinks  nothing  of  keeping  a  7  million- 
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dollar  alrpUnp  iii   thp  hangar  t>«-ause  a   10- 
cent,  par":  nff'tl*  r«'pla<lni{ 

Or  cherk.ntt  -he  burbling  air  In  a  fan-jet 
20  times-  until  he's  satlsHed  It's  burbling 
Just  right   ■  I  Exhibit  Ti 

In  fact  the  llltellhixxl  of  a  meohanlr  ac- 
tually grounding  a  plane  wuhnut  reprtsala  la 
only  slightly  less  imprnbable  than  recur- 
rence of  the  Immaculate  Conception  The 
real  message  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Ameri- 
can Airlines  ad  whli'h  demorvstrntes  the  ac- 
tual differentials  between  maintenance  and 
scheduling,  -omes  at  the  end 

"We  built  this  airline  with  the  profes- 
slunal  traveller  in  mind  -the  man  who  rates 
an  airline  on  the  service  It  gives  not  how 
glamorous  It  iookii 

And  if  his  plane  Is  late  on  Sunday,  we 
know  his  TYavel  Agency  won  t  be  .alUng  us 
for  tlcket.s  in  Monday   ' 

The  fAct  of  the  matter  is  that  mainte- 
nance And  Inspection  functions  are  by  and 
large  invisible  *o  'he  customer  except  in- 
sofar .18  'hey  inconvenience  him  by  schedule 
dlsrviptlon  In  transit  .md  on-line  mainte- 
nance work  doeti  not  directly  reduce  cost*  or 
Increase  revenues  lor  the  i^arrler  and  it  is 
accordingly  t.reikte<J  it  best  t«  a  necessary 
evil,  U)  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  possible 
level- X3ie  ilrllnes  vignrtusly  .struggle  unong 
-lhem««lVH«i  f(ir  image  superlirltv  in  theme 
3ongs.  p^.nr  Jobs  ''rew  .Nnitiire  ".iLsiiie  de- 
lights and  ither  items  >{  .snob  appeal  but 
excellence  «f  gnnind  maintenance  unfortu- 
nately Is  not  .1  factor  m  the  equation  of 
non-price  .-ompetltlon  The  critical  concept 
that  ambitious  employees  in  airline  opera- 
tions must  grasip  tu  <et  ahead  in  the  com- 
pany is  on-time  departure  "  This  means 
that.  vinlesB  an  Item  is  of  an  absolutely  critt- 
er, nature  "he  earners  general  policy  is  to 
defer  in-translt  maltnenance  repairs  which 
involve  ptaslble  substantial  delays,  and  to 
rely  on  built-in  redundancies  of  jet  aircraft 
systems  to  get  the  flight  to  its  destination 
Dispatching  planes  m  these  circumstances 
does  mean  mcrfsi-sed  hazards,  of  which  the 
airline  personnel  are  aware  but  the  passen- 
gers .ire  not  Since  -he  carriers  equipment  is 
generally  he«vl!v  insured,  the  only  real  risk 
they  .u-e  exposed  'i>  is  the  atlverse  publicity 
of  an  accident  md  this  Is  "he  primary  re- 
straint ■m  "he  practices  >f  the  carriers  tcxlay 
It  la  common  knowledge  In  the  industry,  for 
example,  "hat  the  first  order  of  bu.slness 
after  a  cnLsh  has  'radUlonally  been  to  paint 
out  the  name  and  insignia  of  'he  airline  on 
the  wreckage  The  PAA.  of  course,  couldn't 
care  lees 

One  hair  raising  incident  was  recently  re- 
lated to  me  by  an  experienced  aircraft  me- 
chanic While  travelling  .is  a  passenger  on  a 
major  western  airline  DC  6  flight,  he  was 
looking  out  of  a  window  during  a  fueling 
stop  in  Las  Vegas  He  noticed  a  greenish 
fluid  streaming  out  i  vent  in  the  left  wing 
near  the  engine  Peeling  !.omewhat  con- 
cerned he  got  off  the  plane  and  went  over 
to  oheck  the  fluid,  which  he  knew  from  the 
smell  to  he  fuel  A  serious  rxploslon  and  t^T^■ 
situation  exists  .my  time  that  fuel  Is  vented 
overtx>ard  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
engines  hi>t  exhaust  so  he  immediately 
notified  ^he  flight  engineer  .md  the  captain 
of  the  problem  The  captain  ^s  response,  even 
after  a  lengthy  discussion,  was  to  go  .ihead 
anyway,  and  'we  <-an  get  it  fixed  in  Los 
Angeles  '■  It  was  not  until  the  passenger  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  reboard  'he 
plane  unless  the  situation  were  corrected. 
and  that  he  would  call  the  PAA  :f  -he  flight 
departed,  that  'he  tllght  crew  had  the  prob- 
lem corrected 

Such  problems  are  not  uncommon  and 
the  technical  personnel  working  In  the  main- 
tenance crews  are  by  no  means  unaware  of 
them  One  flight  line  tnechanic  with  over 
fifteen  years  experience  with  a  wide  variety 
of  aircraft  types  recently  estimated  that  he 
sees  two  to  three  flights  a  day  leaving  his 
station  at  Washington  National  Airport  In 
defective  condition  They  are  leaving  with 
Items  he  believes  should   be  corrected   then 
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and  'here  but  are  not.  such  as  leaking 
brakes  leaking  hydraulic  systems,  out-of-rlg 
flight  cuntnjls  broken  seats  and  safety  belts 
and  defective  escape  chutes  The  PAA  which 
IS  supposed  to  make  inspections  of  aircraft 
to  assure  tliat  they  are  In  ufe  flying  condi- 
tion in  fact  does  not  make  such  Inspections 
and  IS  never  around  to  catch  these  kinds  of 
defects   before   flight 

All  ..f  these  could  be  serious  safety  hazards 
m  certain  clrcumst^nceB  Yet  an  aircraft 
mechanic  Is  subjected  to  brutal  company 
pressures  If  he  should  dare  refuse  to  sUn 
the  required  certification  that  the  plane  Is 
properly  maintained  and  ready  to  fly  If  the 
mechanic  signs,  he  Is  held  personally  re- 
sponsible m  case  of  trouble  and  is  subjected 
to  summary  punishment  by  the  company  and 
'he  PA.A  If  he  refuses  because  he  does  not 
feel  he  can  In  gotxl  conscience  attest  to  the 
adequa*-y  of  the  Job  that  Is  done,  the  main- 
tenance foreman  who  may  know  nothing 
about  the  partli  ular  work  will  very  Ukelv 
sign  off  on  the  aircraft  and  the  mechanic 
may  be  subjected  ti.  harassment  repri- 
mands and  reprisals  on  the  Job  The  PAA 
stands  Idly  by 

This  trend  was  articulately  expo.sed  In  a 
letter  written  to  the  PAA  In  1967  by  a  group 
of  concerned  airline  maintenance  employees 
They  -.tated  as  follows 

This  letter  is  written  by  a  representative 
group  of  United  Airlines  maintenance  em- 
ployees who  believe  that  a  situation  Is  devel- 
oping at  some  of  our  line  maintenance  .sta- 
tions which  In  .nir  opinion  has  a  detrimental 
reflection  on  our  duty  as  government  li- 
cen.sed  'A  A  P"  mechanics  The  situation 
we  refer  to  is  a  itrowing  trend  to  coerce  or 
Intimidate  line  and  terminal  mechanics  Into 
signing  iiy  t>ook  rnaiii'criaiice  -e;pa.ses  that 
we  feel  are  not  always  in  the  best  Interest 
of  aircraft  safety  " 

The  letter  continues  by  describing  some 
specific  Incidents 

"In  recent  weeks  we  tiave  had  several  In- 
stances at  Denver  that  we  are  personally 
aware  .if  where  had  it  not  been  fcir  the  alert- 
ness and  insistence  of  the  A  aiid  P  mechanics, 
the  aircraft  would  have  been  released  in  a 
condltUiii  that  was  known  to  be  unsafe  and 
unalrworthv  In  at  least  two  of  these  in- 
stances, despite  the  mechanics  protest  the 
supervisors  insisted  that  'he  mechanic  sign 
the  maintenance  release  Tlie  mechanic  In 
one  Instance  had  to  notify  the  tllght  crew 
of  doubtful  deferred  item  AFTER  the  super- 
visor had  signed  the  maintenance  release 
because  the  mechanic  had  refused  to  do  so 
The  night  crew  then  refu.sed  'f>  accept  the 
aircraft  until  the  condition  was  'horoughly 
corrected 

In  the  second  instance  a  mechanic  re- 
fused to  sign  the  maintenance  release  tie- 
cause  of  a  reported  unsafe  Item  on  an  en- 
route  plane  It  was  not  investigated  '.)  find 
the  probable  cause  of  the  reported  malfunc- 
tion, because  it  apparently  righted  It.self  ' 
The  supervisor  signed  the  maintenance  re- 
lease and  later  the  mechanic  and  all  other 
mechanics  were  warned  that  'hev  would  face 
dismissal  for  Insubordination  If  they  refused 
to  sign  future  maintenance  releases  There 
have  been  other  instances  since  Please  note 
the  copy  of  the  letter  of  warning  contained 
here  '•  (Exhibit  8) 

The  PAA  refused  'o  take  action  in  the 
matter 

Even  in  ■j.rltlng  such  a  letter  to  the  fed- 
eral government  these  mechanics  were  tak- 
ing a  serious  personal  risk  If  a  maintenance 
employee  should  dare  to  communicate  with 
'he  PAA  which  Is  directly  responsible  for 
regvilatlng  air  safety  he  may  be  subjected 
to  Incredible  harassment  and  retaliation  bv 
the  airlines  including  actual  and  threatened 
termination  ..f  his  livellh-xxl  In  fact,  the 
problem  Is  apparently  so  severe  that  I  was 
recently  Informed  by  Chairman  John 
Crocker  and  Executive  Director  Charles 
Kleter  of  the  (^.vil  Aeronautics  Board  which 
Itself  also  receives  complaints  of  safety  vio- 
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lations  from  airline  employees,  that  lie 
Board  could  not  release  the  names  of  r.  m- 
plalnanls  because  the  airlines  would  take  r^. 
tallatory  actions  against  them  While  I  n- 
first  considered  this  reasoning  totally  !■[»-. 
ciou.s  and  incredible.  I  have  now  had  to  make 
somewhat  of  a  reevaluatlon  in  light  of  wi..ir 
I  have  subsequently  learned  about  the  n- 
dustry's  practices 

The  silencing  of  maintenance  employpps 
has  even  been  Incorporated  In  formal  ,irr- 
llne  rules  and  regulations  An  Eastern  Air- 
lines employee  astutely  noted  this  In  a  li"'.»r 
to  the  editor  of  the  Miami  News  aftf  n 
accident  Involving  a  727  at  Miami  Interr.a- 
tl<inal  Airport  In  1966.  In  defending  the  r. 
tions  of  two  Eastern  mechanics  In  refu-n.g 
comment  on  the  accident  i  which  Eastern 
management  attributed  to  improper  nifi'n- 
tenancei.  the  writer  pointed  out  that  .u- 
cording  to  Eastern  Airlines'  employee  rii>s 
and  regulations  they  would  have  beer,  in 
danger  of  additional  disciplinary  action  :.m 
'hey  made  any  remarks  In  their  def.  nse 
which  supervision  considered  damaglni;  'o 
•he  public  Image  of  Eastern  Airlines 
.  Exhibit  9 1 

.'Surely  the  PAA  should  have  regulations 
prohlbllliii;  company  practices  like  thi.s  init 
It  does  not 

The  intimidation  and  retaliation  prac'iccd 
by  many  airlines  is  clearly  demonstratpfl  m 
the  experience  of  a  courageous  aircraft  ir.- 
spector  employed  by  Air  West  In  Phooiiu 
Arizona  The  Inspector  was  hrst  threat.nfrt 
with  disciplinary  action  for  refusing  to  .sicn 
off  on  certain  aircraft  maintenance  work. 
Later  he  was  called  to  task  for  writing'  ip 
several  critical  structural  and  mechanic;,] 
Items  which  In  his  opinion  needed  ImniP'U.i'e 
maintenance  .ittentlon  The  Inspector  'lien 
ix)lnted  out  to  the  Air  West  supervisory 
personnel  that  the  Items  in  question.  Includ- 
ing  (racked  rivets  in  i  structural  plenier"  i  ! 
the  wing  seriously  deteriorated  tracks  ;  .r 
•he  planes  Haps  in  fact  were  In  need  vi  re- 
pair, and  he  reported  this  safety  problem 
to  the  PAA  as  an  example  of  delerlor.it  Ing 
maintenance  at  Air  West  This  action  im- 
mediately provoked  the  following  response 
from    his   supervisors 

In  regard  to  your  last  statement  that 
you  had  referred  this  matter  to  the  FAA  .ind 
the  CAB  was  In  poor  Judgment  If  you  :elt 
that  stronijly  about  It  vou  could  have  rnme 
to  me  personally,  and  'hen  If  you  were  -rtlll 
not  satisfied  there  were  other  channels  you 
could  have  followed  In  .iccordance  with  com- 
pany policies  and  procedures  Thi.s  in- 
dicates very  little  regard  for  the  Company  for 
failure  to  recognize  supervision  of  construc- 
tive criticism  and  to  follow  the  chain  of 
command  and  further  to  submit  your  letter 
to  the  FAA  and  CAB  without  prior  dl.scusslon 
with  your  supervisor  or  other  company 
channels   " 

In  view  of  -he  foregoing  disciplinary  action 
•Ai'.l  be  taken  A  second  memorandum  irotn 
the  company  arrived  shortly  afterward  There 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  com- 
pany s  attitude  toward  communicating  with 
the  federal  government  or  anyone  cl.se  about 
safety  related  maintenance  shortcomlnL'.=; 

For  Air  West  this  Is  a  critical  "me  in 
many  respects.  Including  the  establi.si.nien: 
of  new  relationships  with  the  F.AA  The  ac- 
tions you  took  In  contacting  the  FAA  rather 
than  your  supervisors  was  Ijeyond  •he  scope 
■if  your  resp>onsibllltles  and  contrary  '"^  the 
best  Interests  of  the  company 

An  overall  appraisal  of  your  recent  ictlons 
can  be  viewed  only  ir  insubordination  In- 
subordination cannot,  and  will  not.  be 
tOi.»rated  In  \  lew  of  your  actions.  I  am  left 
•Al'h  no  alternative  but  to  suspend  vou  (or 
<ine  week  -A'tthout  pay  effective  May  17,  1968 
.Any  further  actions  of  this  sort  wll!  merit 
vour  termination   ■  (Exhibit  10) 

The  PAA  Is  fully  familiar  with  t;.is  .^ir 
West  c;tse  But  when  I  asked  what  they  had 
done  about  It.  an  PAA  ofJlclal  responded  that 
the  PAA  did  nothing  Offlcially.  we  hs'.e 
no    concern    with    any    actions    between   the 
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company  and  the  employee,"  he  told  me.  "I 
guess  the  Department  of  Labor  would  be 
the  ones  to  get  Involved  In  that." 

The  shocking  picture  that  emerges  from 
these  Incidents  indicates  a  pattern  of  Indus- 
try suppression  of  American  citizens  In  the 
exercise  of  their  fundamental  rights,  and  the 
direct  violation  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
which  guarantees  the  right  to  notify  the  PAA 
and  the  CAB  of  safety  violations.  As  Judge 
J  .Skelly  Wright  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  .\ppeals  has  eloquently  stated: 

It  IS  not  seriously  questioned  that  every 
ii'i/en  has  the  right.  If  not  the  duty,  of  in- 
lorrnlng  his  government  of  violations  of  the 
l.iw.  and  that  a  court  of  equity,  on  a  proper 
showing,  may  enjoin  any  Interference  wdth 
ih  i:  right  Indeed,  an  Interference  with 

su.h   a   right   may   be  punishable  under  the 
criminal     statutes    of    the    United     States." 
tilwards  v    Habib,  366  F    2d  628   (DC.  Clr. 
;;it;>i  I 

That  sur-h  corporate  assaults  on  the  rights 
of  citizens  could  oe  experienced  on  a  wide- 
spread basis  In  this  country  Is  a  national  dis- 
grace That  the  PAA.  which  Is  well  aware  of 
these  practices,  could  permit  them  to  con- 
tinue and  do  nothing  about  them  is  even 
m.re  shocking  and  inexcusable — esjDeclally 
m  .ight  of  the  urgent  need  for  the  agency 
til  maintain  free  channels  of  communication 
ab  'tit  safety  matters  that  affect  the  public. 
■  txhlblt  11)  However,  this  dereliction  of  re- 
s;i.inslbllity  is  part  of  a  larger  pattern  that 
la.  'Ives  a  complete  sell-out  by  the  PAA  of 
thi-  public  interest 

■'he  duties  that  have  been  Imposed  by 
C.  tigress  on  the  FAA  are  crystal  clear.  The 
Fi-aeral  Aviation  Act  of  1958  explicitly  states 
a",  lollows: 

Sec.  601  lai  The  Administrator  is  em- 
po'vered  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  promote 
s.iicty  of  flight  of  civil  aircraft  in  air  com- 
miTce  by  prescribing  and  revising  from  time 
to  'ime: 


3  I  Reasonable  rules  and  regulations  and 
mu.imum  standards  governing  In  the  Interest 
of  -afety.  (A)  the  inspection,  servicing,  and 
overhaul  of  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  pro- 
pellers, and  appliances:  and  (B)  the  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  such  inspection, 
ser\lclng.  and  overhaul." 

The  Act  further  explicitly  requires  the  FAA 
to  .ictually  Inspect  aircraft  and  equipment 
used  In  civil  aviation  to  assure  their  safe 
condition  and  maintenance: 

Sec  605  (bi  The  Administrator  shall 
employ  Inspectors  who  .shall  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  making  such  Inspections  of 

aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  propellers,  and  ap- 
pliances designed  lor  use  in  air  transporta- 
tion while  used  by  an  air  carrier  in  air 
tr.iusportatlon.  as  mav  be  necessary  to  en- 
.ible  the  .Administrator  to  determine  that 
such  aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  propeller,  and 
appliances  are  m  safe  condition  and  are 
properly  maintained  for  operation  in  air 
transportation" 

Tills  section  says  the  FAA  must  actually 
inspect  the  equipment  itself  and  check  the 
mnintenance  It  does  not  say  that  the  FAA 
can  accomplish  its  Job  merely  by  going  over 
th.>  airlines'  records  once  or  twice  a  year,  and 
It  .-ioes  not  say  that  the  FAA  should  Inspect 
only  after  a  crash  or  reported  maintenance 
problems  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  approach 
thrit  the  spineless  FAA  has  been  cajoled  Into 
taking  by  the  high-pressure  airline  lobbyists. 

I:i  1966,  the  FAA  first  Introduced  its  new 
conception  of  the  regulation  of  airline  maln- 
ten.ince  and  operations  that.  In  effect,  turned 
over  the  surveillance.  Inspection  and  policing 
of  'he  companies  to  the  companies  them- 
sf  i'  '>s.  Simultaneously,  the  agency  sought  to 
dotinErade  the  experience  requirements  for 
I'Pplicants  for  the  FAA  aircraft  mechanic 
ex.iminatlon  and  agreed  with  the  almighty 
Air  Transport  Association  to  treat  safety  vlo- 
liUi  ons  that  might  be  discovered  with 
friendly  discussions  and  'correction  letters" 
instead  of  firm  enforcement.  The  FAA's  new 
approach    was    articulated    in    Its    "System- 
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worthiness  Analysis  Program,"  affectionately 
known  In  the  Industry  as  "SWAP  "  (Exhibit 
12)  The  FAA  itself  Ingeniously  concedes  that 
one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  SWAP  was 
to  "eliminate  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable inspections  by  resident  inspectors  as- 
signed to  the  operator.      .  ." 

The  SWAP  program  is  principally  based  on 
a  system  of  periodic  audits  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  performance  procedures,  records 
and  operations  of  the  carriers,  performed  by 
teams  of  PAA  inspectors  and  auditors  on  a 
12  to  16  month  cycle.  The  program  also  pro- 
vides for  "special"  after  the  fact  visitations 
"whenever  there  are  valid  indications  that 
the  performance  of  a  particular  operator  is 
falling  below  a  particular  level"  Among  the 
triggering  conditions  for  special  examina- 
tions listed  in  the  SWAP  handbook  are  "ac- 
cidents and  incidents,"  and  "high  percentage 
of  complaints  concerning  safety  items,"  al- 
though it  is  not  indicated  what  the  FAA 
thinks  the  source  of  many  complaints  might 
be 

The  SWAP  visits  are  announced  to  the  car- 
riers well  in  advance,  and  the  airlines  have 
plenty  of  time  to  clean  up  any  aspect  of 
their  operations  that  is  likely  to  be  reviewed, 
in  order  to  minimize  the  likelihood  that  any 
of  the  problems  or  violations  will  be  found. 
The  airlines  have  kept  each  other  closely  in- 
formed of  the  intimate  details  of  one  anoth- 
er's SWAP  experiences  and  areas  that  are 
subject  to  examlnatloii,  and  the  airline  lobby 
has  also  been  very  active  in  assuring  that  the 
PAA  remains  toothless,  as  demonstrated  by 
a  recent  American  Airlines  maintenance  de- 
partment memorandum.  (Exhibit  13)  Some 
carriers.  Including  American,  have  even  pre- 
pared and  distributed  elaborate  instructions 
to  their  employees  to  clean  house  before  the 
SWAP  team's  arrival,  including  a  detailed 
script  of  questions  to  be  asked  by  the  FAA 
and  answers  which  are  to  be  given  by  the 
company's  personnel.  (Exhibit  14)  One 
American  memorandum  ambiguously  in- 
structs maintenance  supervisors  to  assure 
that  the  company's  deficiencies  "are  not  al- 
lowed to  become  part  of  our  filed  aircraft 
records."  (Exhibit  15) 

With  such  a  carefully  choreographed  per- 
formance by  the  airlines'  personnel  virtu- 
ally assured  for  the  benefit  of  every  SWAP 
team,  one  wonders  why  we  should  waste  any 
money  at  all  on  such  FAA  inspections  In- 
deed, the  PAA  SWAP  instruction  manual 
reads  much  more  like  a  handbook  for  mar- 
riage counselling  than  the  hard-hitting  en- 
forcement directive  that  is  needed  at  FAA. 
For  example,  the  SWAP  program  calls  for  one 
inspector  to  "call  for  and  chair  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  inspection  team  and  the  op- 
erator," and  states  as  follows: 

"He  will  explain  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
the  Inspection  and  identify  the  areas  to  be 
inspected.  In  cases  where  a  problem  area  is 
suspected  to  exist,  it  should  be  frankly  dis- 
cussed with  the  operator  This  straight-for- 
ward approach  will  help  to  foster  a  feeling 
of  mutual  trust  and  respect  that  is  beneficial, 
if  not  essential,  to  the  analysis" 

To  allay  any  unwarranted  airline  fears  that 
the  PAA  might  suddenly  be  overcome  with 
a  burst  of  regulatory  zeal,  the  manual  con- 
tinues with  the  following: 

"The  operator  should  also  be  advised  that 
experience  has  shown  that  rumors  relating  to 
PAA  findings  while  the  inspection  is  in  proc- 
ess are  not  unusual  and  should  be  disre- 
garded. Such  rumors  usually  stem  from  the 
searching  nature  of  the  questions  posed  by 
members  of  the  team." 

The  FAA's  feeble  "SWAP"  program  and  its 
failure  to  have  a  real  inspection  and  en- 
forcement mechanism  have  opened  the  door 
to  the  current  massive  downgrading  of  main- 
tenance by  the  airlines.  In  handing  over  its 
on-line  nuts-and-bolts  inspection  responsi- 
bilities to  the  operators,  the  SWAP  pro- 
gram violates  the  cardinal  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  maintenance  and  Inspection  func- 
tions.  The   rationale   of    this   principle    was 
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articulately  expressed  In  an  airline  Indus- 
try management  manual; 

"If  left  to  their  own  devices,  most  people 
feel  that  they  do  a  pretty  good  job.  Ask  a 
mechanic  if  he  repaired  your  auto  and  he 
will  usually  assure  you  that  It  Is  In  top  run- 
ning condition.  After  you  drive  the  auto  a 
few  miles  you  may  find  that  the  mechanic 
didn't  really  do  the  job  he  said  he  did.  Self- 
inspection  of  work  usually  requires  more 
self-discipline  than  most  people  are  willing 
to  exercise. 

"Whenever  possible  the  work  of  an  em- 
ployee should  be  checked  and  reviewed  by  a 
person  who  Is  objectively  Interested  In  the 
proper  performance  of  the  job.  This  is  the 
best  way  to  assure  that  quality  standards  are 
maintained." 

In  conclusion,  the  FAA's  current  practices 
and  procedures  in  regulating  airline  main- 
tenance are  grossly  inadequate.  This  situa- 
tion must  be  corrected  now.  before  more  se- 
rlotis  accidents  occur  and  human  lives  are  de- 
stroyed. I  believe  that  a  full-scale  Congres- 
sional investigation  into  the  practices  of  the 
FAA  and  the  airlines  industry  is  needed. 
Such  an  inquiry  should  also  look  into  the 
FAA's  regulation  of  maintenance  in  the  field 
of  general  aviation  i  as  opposed  to  commercial 
aviation),  and  also  should  cover  the  ex- 
tremely serious  situation  which  exists  to- 
day with  respect  to  foreign  registered  air- 
craft and  airlines  operating  in  this  country 
We  do  not  permit  such  seriously  lax  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  procedures  to  Jeopard- 
ize the  safety  of  astronauts  on  an  Apollo 
mission,  and  I  think  it  is  completely  reason- 
able to  ask  why  we  should  tolerate  these 
hazards  -where  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  involved 

EXHIBITS 

I.  Advertisement  for  "guaranteed"  3  day 
training  for  FAA  airframe  and  powerplant 
examination;. 

2  News  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
concerning  announced  airline  personnel  cut- 
backs. 

3.  Article  from  Pan  American  Clipper  Mag- 
azine  regarding   Pan   Am   employee   lay-offs. 

4.  Article  from  Pan  American  Clipper  Mag- 
azine regarding  "proper"  employee  attitudes. 

5  Article  from  the  Miami  Herald  discuss- 
ing the  dispute  between  National  Airlines 
and  Its  mechanics. 

G  Eastern  Airlines  company  memorandum 
regarding  Eastern  maintenance  problems. 

7  Advertisement  of  American  Airlines 

8  Letter  from  United  Air  Lines  mechanics 
to  the  PAA  regarding  maintenance  problems. 

9  Letter  to  the  editor  of  Miami  News  re- 
garding Eastern  Air  Lines'  employee  rules 
and  regulations 

10  Correspondence  concerning  mainte- 
nance problems  and  reprisals  against  em- 
ployee of  Air  West. 

II.  Letter  to  FAA  from  labor  organization 
concerning  problem  of  reprisals  against  me- 
chanics for  filing  complaints  with  FAA 

12.  FAA   swap   handbook   8000  3B 

13.  American  Airlines  memoranda  con- 
cerning swap  program 

14.  American  Airlines  Instructions  and 
questions  and  answers  lor  swap  visit. 

15  American  Airlines  maintenance  memo- 
randum on  swap  findings  and  procedures. 

Washington,  DC  , 

December  12.  1969. 
Mr  John  H  Reed. 

Chairman.    National    Transportation    Safety 
Board.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Reed:  We  have  for  some 
time  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  aircraft 
safety  and  the  FAA's  regulatory  performance 
in  this  area.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  prelimi- 
nary report  on  some  of  the  problems  in  the 
maintenance  practices  of  the  airlines  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  PAA  in  its  surveillance  and 
inspection  duties. 

An  unidentified  FAA  spokesman  was 
quoted  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  De- 
cember 11  to  the  effect  that  "the  portion  of 
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airline  accldenli  tfckt  relate  to  maltnenance 
deficiencies  ha*  MI«n  from  31        in   1966  to 
12  :     last   ye.ir  and   so   far   this   year   ■   Since 
the  NTSB  hns  primary  responsibility  for  as- 
certainlng  the  '  causes  •  of  airline  accidents 
we  would  appreciate  any  comment  you  might 
have   on    this  statement   by   the   FAA 
Specifically    we  would  like  to  know 
1    What  Is  the  source  of  the  statistics  re- 
ferred to  by  the  FAA'  What  are   the  precise 
flKures,    the    total   airline   accidents  and    the 
total    number   attributed    to  or     related    to" 
maintenance  deficiencies  for  each  year  since 
1959^ 

2  Does  NTSB  regard  the  PAAs  figures  as 
accurate  and  meaningful? 

3  Do  the  FAA  figures  take  Into  account 
the  improved  safety  characteristics  of  )et 
aircraft  which  have  many  elements  of  built- 
in  redundancies,  over  piston  aircraft  which 
have  increasingly  been  retired  from  service 
I  through  accident*  and  otherwise  i  since 
1966'' 

4  What  kind  of  occurrences  are  Included 
in  the  FAA  3  definition  of  '  airline  accidents  - 
and  wha-  percentage  of  fatal  crashes  and  of 
the  numbers  of  fatalities,  are  attributable  to 
maintenance,   if   these  figures  are   known-) 

0  What  Is  meant  by  the  language  relate 
K'  lu  fctte  FAA  s  statement^  Does  this  Imply 
»  let^firwnation  of  capability' 

^  Htw  is  the  FAA  able  to  give  such  precise 
flg'ires  fur  la.«  year  and  so  far  this  year" 
When  the  NTSB  Investigations  have  not  been 
completed  and  reports  as  to  the  causes  have 
not  been  determined  yet  for  several  Impor- 
tant accidents'' 

7  Do  the  FAA  figures  include  the  fatailitles 
resulting  from  the  following  accidents  and 
If  so  to  which  categories  are  they  deemed 
related  "• 

a  The  June  1969.  Dominlcana  crash  at 
Miami  International  Airport: 

b  The  June.  1967.  Mohawk  crash  of  a  B\C 
1-1 1  in  Pennsylvania 

c  The  Braniff  Lockheed  electra  crash  near 
Dawson.  Te.xas  in  Mav.  1968.  in  which  there 
was  some  p.ifssibuity  of  prior  damage  i  cracks 
m  the  aircraft  s  wing  induced  by  stress  cor- 
rosion i  that  could  not  be  completely  ruled 
out  as  a  causal  factor,  as  well  as  unrelated- 
findings  of  contaminated  hvdraulic  nuld  and 
corrosion  of  hydraulic  components: 

d  The  Lo«  Angeles  Ajrways  helicopter  crash 
on  August  14   1968. 

e  The  crash  .f  the  Air  South  Beech  99 
near   Monpje    Ge<irgia  in  July.   1969. 

f  The  United  Airlines  crash  into  Santa 
Monica  Bav  at  Los  Angeles  on  January  18 
1969  which  involved  an  Inoperative  gener- 
ator on  which  repairs  had  been  deferred 
through  42  hours  of  flight  time  prior  to  the 
accident. 

g  The  fatal  crash  of  a  Trans  World  Air- 
lines Boeing  707  in  July  1969  near  Pomona 
New  Jersev.  m  which  the  flight  crew  ex- 
perienced a  malfunction  of  the  utility  hy- 
draulic system  at  a  critical  Juncture  In  final 
landing  approach. 

h  The  two  recent  Allegheny  Airllnea 
crashes  on  approach  Into  Bradford.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and 

1  The  recent  Mohawk  Airlines  accident  In 
New  York  State  in  which  the  aircraft  col- 
lided with  the  top  of  a  mountain 

In  each  of  the  above  accidents,  have  main- 
tenance deficiencies  been  either  established 
or  positively  ruled  out  as  a  primary  or  con- 
tributing  causal  factor' 

8  Even  If  the  FAA  figures  are  accepted  as 
accurate  and  meaningful  does  the  NTSB 
consider  12  :  of  airline  accidents  caused  by 
or  relating  to  ■  maintenance  deficiencies  an 
acceptable  low  figure'' 

9  The  NTSB  has  been  highly  critical  of 
certain  areas  of  F.V\  regulation  regarding 
air  safety  operations  and  p^jcedures  Do  you 
share  our  concern  that  there  mav  also'  be 
increasing  problems  in  the  area  of  alrll  le 
maintenance^  Does  NTSB  feel  that  the  PAA  s 
surveillance  of  the  operations  and  mainte- 
nance of  foreign  air  carriers  in   the   United 
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States   is   adequate   to   protect   the  safety   of 
the  public 

10  Has  NTSB  made  any  Inquiries  or  studies 
concerning  maint<>nance  practices  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  airlines  and  their  relatl.m  to 
air  safety  Has  NTSB  sent  que.stionnalres  or 
reporung  forms  to  the  airlines,  and  if  .so 
what  responses  have  been  received' 

Since  the  Increasingly  deficient  mainte- 
nance and  inspection  functions  of  the  airlines 
are  well  known  throughout  the  Industry,  and 
the  FAA  has  taken  a  hands-olT  '  attitude 
toward  the  carriers  in  these  areas,  we  believe 
these  problems  should  be  of  substantial 
concern  to  you.  especially  as  the  stakes  be- 
come so  much  larger  with  the  introduction 
of  the  jumbojets  Into  service 

If  It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  provide  full 
responses  to  all  of  these  questions  Imme- 
diately, we  would  appreciate  your  giving  us 
whatever  answers  may  be  made  available 
within  a  week  or  two.  together  with  some 
estimate  of  when  the  other  points  can  be 
covered 

We  win  Icxik  forward  to  receiving  your 
views  on  the  above  questions  and  to  any  other 
p<slnt8  or  observations  you  may  have"  about 
these  problem* 

Yours  sincerely 

Ralph  Nade31. 
Re'be.n   Robertson 


PERFORMANCE  CONTRACTS— THE 
NEW  TREND  IN  FIN.'VNCING  ED- 
UCATION 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

•F    ILLINOl.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18.  1969 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  last  vear 
the  OtRce  of  Education  funded  a  project 
in  Texarkana  whicli  hopefully  will  have 
implications  for  American  education 
throughout  the  next  decade  In  this 
project  a  school  awarded  a  performaiice 
contract  to  a  pitvate  company  for  the 
purp>ose  of  bnnglns  certain  children  up 
to  specified  achievement  levels.  The  com- 
pany IS  paid  accordins  to  its  success  in 
this  upgrading  I  believe  that  this  proj- 
ect has  great  implications  not  only  for 
school -business  cooperation,  but  also 
for  holdmt?  the  schools  accountable  for 
their  educational  output 

Or  Leon  Lessinger.  Associate  Com- 
missioner for  Elementary  and  Secondai-y 
Education,  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  in  funding  this 
protect.  His  vision  m  this  endeavor  is 
only  another  instance  of  his  laudatory 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  in 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  article 
from  the  December  1969  issue  of  Na- 
tions Schools  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

.\CCOl-NTABILrrY        AND        PlTlF.  iRMANCE        CON- 
TRACTS     .Ajter    T^.xarkana,    What'' 
I  By    Leon    M     Lesslngen 
(  Note.  -  What  s    going    on     m    Texarkana 
schools  today  may  be  going  on  all  acr.xs.s  the 
country  In  the  next  decade   Tied  up  with  the 
Idea  of  schools   being  iiccountable  for   their 
educational  output,  the  Texarkana  plan  re- 
volves   around    a    performance    contract    m 
which  a  special  teaching  group  will  be  reim- 
bursed according  to  how  well  the  students  m 
Its  program  do  on  a  set  of  stiUidardlzed  tests. 
I  Texarkana  s     implications     are     vast      If 
funds  for  education  depend  on  educational 
output,  not  input,  then  schools  will  be  con- 
cerned with  learning,  not  teaching,  and  the 
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development  of  a  science  of  performance 
measurement  may  create  a  new  type  of  edu- 
cational planning  in  this  country  " 

(The  article  that  follows  dlscu.s-ses  -he 
problems  and  promises  of  accountability  ar.rl 
performance  contracts  and  reveals  some  i 
the  thinking  that  is  going  on  about  them  ,t 
the  mi:>st  Influential  educational  and  po:.-  - 
cal  levels  i 

As  major  federal  financla;  support  It 
schools  broadens,  people  Increiusingiy  a  k 
■What  are  we  getting  for  our  money?"  Tra- 
ditional answers  in  terms  of  money  spent 
number  of  teachers  on  the  staff,  and  bn:;c!- 
Ings  in  use  are  no  longer  .sufficient  The  piiSi- 
llc  wants  to  know  If  young  people  can  rcid 
can  get  and  hold  a  Job,  and  can  .succe.ssf:,:;., 
compete  at  a  higher  level  of  education  T:,is 
calls  for  accountability  of  results  Is  a  de- 
mand for  changes  m  education  of  such  si/e 
and  influence  that  the  results  can  only  be 
characterized  as  revolutionary. 

If  .schools  are  to  be  held  accounuble  for 
results,  a  new  approach  u^  the  basic  mis.Min 
of  the  schools  is  nece.ssary  First,  the  tu.-'is 
must  shift  fr(jm  teaching  to  learning  .'^-c- 
ond.  a  technology  of  Instruction  based  ,n 
specific  learning  objectives  will  start  -o 
build  Finally,  a  rational  relationship  mav  ije 
established  between  cosus  and  benefits 

While  the  idea  of  acc<iuiitahillty  is  seem- 
ingly simple.  Its  implementation  is  not 

Performance  contr.icts  The  Augu.s;  ]i 
1969.  Congri'sstonal  Record  Includes  remai  k 
by  Roman  C  Pucinskl  iD.  UI  i ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  .Subcommittee  on  Gen- 
eral Education,  about  a  de.scrlptlon  of  Mie 
experiment  then  about  to  be  launched  in 
Texarkana.  Ark  ,  appearing  In  an  article  bv 
Jonathan  Splvak  of  the  Wall  Street  .loir  ■.al 
Under  die  heading  'The  Comuii,'  Revolution 
in  American  Education, '•  PuciiLskl  stated 
The  unique  aspect  of  the  Texarkana  exper- 
iment Is  guaranteed  performance  '  '•  The 
contractors  must  promise  to  bring  hack- 
wiu-d  Texarkana  students  up  to  normal 
grades  for  their  age  levels  at  a  given  cost 
and  in  a  given  time— or  el  e  pav  a  money 
penalty  ' 

This  notion  of  someone  guaranteeing  etiu- 
cational  performance  embodies  generally  i!ie 
concept  of  accountability  and  lllustntes 
specifically  an  approach  to  achieving  ,ic- 
countabillty  through  performance  contracts 
with  private  enterprise  Such  a  concept  may 
have  far-reaching  implications  toward  ef'- 
flclency  oi  education  In  years  to  come.  A  de- 
scription of  the  project  and  its  romllicatlons 
can  demonstrate  the  use  of  performance 
contracts. 

The  Texarkana  model:  .\  local  education 
agency,  the  Texarkana,  Ark  ,  .school  district 
applied  to  the  US.  Office  of  Education  for 
funds  to  conduct  a  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram under  a  proper  Title  of  the  Eiementarv 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  It  propL,sed 
to  translate  its  compensatory  training  ob- 
jectives, eg  reading,  .irithmetic  and  studv 
skills  for  dl-sadvantaged  sttidents  m  six  ;tin- 
lor  and  senior  high  schools,  into  perto.-m- 
ance  criteria  for  competitive  bid  by  pnv.^te 
contractors. 

The  school  district  then  employed  an 
■actors  agent,-  In  the  form  of  outside  tech- 
nical assistance  from  ,i  nonprofit  firm,  to 
help  them  translate  their  objectives  int.i  an 
evidence  framework  .md  to  develop  .i  Re- 
quest for  Performance  iRFPi.  the  .specifi- 
cation document  for  bidders    The  firm  aUo 
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Readers  -f  Nation's  Schools  news  columns 
have  been  kept  up  to  date  on  the  Texarkana 
performance  contract  right  along  Announce- 
ment of  the  bidding  by  .some  90  private  com- 
panies was  made  m  our  .'iugtist  issue  ip  t56( 
Last  month  .p  96  i .  a  story  was  publlshMl  on 
the  winner— Dorset t  Educational  Systems  a 
medlum-.sized  developer  of  teaching  ma- 
chines based  in  Norman,  Oklahoma  In 
bagging  the  contract,  Dorsett  beat  out  such 
corporate  giants  as  RCA,  .McGraw-Hill,  Weet- 
inghouse.  IBM  and  Singer. 


supervised  the  bidding,  developed  the  per- 
formance contract  with  the  successful  bid- 
der and  served  as  liaison  to  school  ttaff  and 
coniniunlty. 

Terms  of  agreement  of  the  Texarkana  pro- 
cram  are 

1  Students  who  are  two  or  more  grade 
levels  below  standard  in  basic  skills,  and 
whose  family  income  is  $2,000  per  year  or 
less,  are  to  receive  a  training  program  for  up 
to  three  hours  per  day  in  a  portion  of  the 
.school  plant  The  students  remain  In  the 
total  school  program  to  receive  other  school 
benefits 

2  The  contractftt  agrees  to  use  school  per- 
sonnel so  that  nie  school  system  can  carry 
on  successful  practice  after  the  project  Is 
tcrminiited 

:i  The  contractor  agrees  to  be  paid  only  on 
the  basis  of  a  stipulated  amount  of  money 
for  each  student  who  successfully  completes 
the  training  program 

4  A  penalty  is  asse.ssed  for  those  students 
who  do  not  achieve  specified  performance 
levels 

5  Six  months  after  the  termination  of  the 
project,  school  officials  liave  a  right  to  re- 
ivs.sess  student  performance.  If  it  Is  less  than 
the  specified  level  achieved,  a  penalty  may  be 
assessed 

6  The  school  system,  not  the  contractor, 
.-elects  the  students 

7  The  training  program  of  the  successful 
huKler  must  be  cost  effective,  and  not  labor 
intensive. 

The  assumption  behind  the  program  is 
that  a  private  contractor,  in  concert  with 
regular  school  personnel  in  the  overall  school 
.setting,  will  ha\r  greater  freedom  to  inno- 
vate and  may  be  more  successful  in  motivat- 
ing students  than  the  regular  school  system. 
Performance  objectives:  Performance  con- 
tract.s  arc  not  new  to  education.  Elements 
of  the  notion  can  be  seen  in  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments during  the  Hi20s  and  even  earlier. 
But  the  concept  of  holding  an  educational 
agency  account ahle  tor  results  is  new.  This 
haidnosed  approach  has  grown  out  of  care- 
ful study  nf  current  reports  on  the  various 
programs  administered  through  the  US.  Of- 
fice of  Education, 

Tliese  report!, — evaluations  of  the  vari- 
ous titles  of  tlip  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  .■\ct  -raise  questions  as  to 
v.hether  such  funds  are  tlouing  into  the  most 
appropriate  channels  or  whether  a  good  part 
is  drained  off  in  poorly  conceived,  improperly 
managed  programs.  Much  loss  might  be 
avoided  it  those  seeking  funds  submitted 
propo.sals  ba-sed  upon  specific  performance 
objectives,  including  a  clear  statement  of  the 
conditions,  evidence  and  standards  used  to 
show  the  degree  to  which  objectives  had  been 
met  Such  proposals  could  be  solicited  in 
response  to  a  Reciuest  for  Performance 
iRFP)  Tlie  agreement  arrived  at  through  bid 
or  through  other  arrangements  could  then 
take  the  lorm  of  a  periormance  contract. 

When  a  student  is  able  to  demonstrate  in 
concrete  terms  what  he  has  or  has  not 
learned,  educators  and  the  funding  agencies 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  Judge  where 
and  why  a  program  succeeds  or  falls  and  to 
make  the  changes  needed  for  success. 

Thus  a  proposal  for  funds  to  back  a  read- 
ing program  might  stipulate  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  participating  students  would  be  able 
to  achieve  a  particular  grade  level  increase 
■.vithin  a  specified  time.  In  requesting  funds 
for  teacher  training,  the  agency  might  be 
•ible  to  prescribe  the  teaching  skills  to  be  im- 
parted and  the  criteria  for  measuring  the 
proficiency  level"  of  participants  In  the  pro- 
gram In  both  cases,  the  funded  agency  would 
then  be  prepared  to  explain  any  failure — to 
achieve  the  performance  levels  on  which  such 
a  contract  is  based — preferably  In  terms  of 
suggested  changes  In  the  program  that  might 
be  expected  to  guarantee  results. 

Many  programs  have  been  funded,  and  are 
now  underway,  which  at  no  point  describe 
what  students  are  expected  to  gain  from  their 
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educational  experiences.  Instead  of  vague 
promises  to  provide  •an  opportunity  to  learn, 
to  communicate  effectively,"  instructional 
program  objectives  should  be  stated  in  terms 
as  specific  as  these: 

"Given  three  days  and  the  resources  of  the 
library,  the  student  completing  this  program 
will  be  able  to  write  a  300  to  500  word  set  of 
specifications  for  constructing  a  model  air- 
plane that  another  student  could  follow  and 
build." 

There  are.  of  course,  larger  objectives  in 
education  that  are  difficult  to  define,  and 
impossible  to  measure  as  the  consequence 
of  any  given  program,  Tlie  training  com- 
ponents of  education,  illustrated  in  the  basic 
skills  of  reading,  arithmetic  and  the  like. 
are  most  amenable  to  performance  contracts. 
and  It  would  be  tragic  to  go  beyond  the 
training  component  at  this  time  Only  those 
aspects  of  education  that  can  be  operation- 
ally defined  and  for  which  acceptable  meth- 
ods of  assessment  can  be  used  are  eligible 
for  inclusion  In  a  performance  contract, 

A  performance  contract  aiiproach  to  fed- 
eral resource  allocations  promises  greater 
economy  in  the  use  of  federal  funds  and  in 
the  allocation  of  general  education  resources 
as  well.  Educational  objectives  pinned  to 
predictable,  measurable  sttident  perform- 
ance, which  are  necessary  arts  of  these  con- 
tracts, would  offer  a  much  needed  basis  for 
measuring  program  cost  against  program 
effectiveness. 


Specifications  of  Pkbforiviance  CoNTRArT 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  you  might 
frame  a  performance  contract?  The  mode! 
Request  for  Performance  iRFPl  below,  will 
show  you  the  type  of  considerations  that 
might  go  into  such  a  contract  when  it  is  to 
be  carried  out  by  an  outside  .agency  — L  ML 
Requf.st  for  pepformancf 
/.  Genera] 

Educational  .'■emce  to  be  provided  You  are 
invited  to  submit  a  proposal  to  provide  edu- 
cational services  to  remove  math,  reading 
and  other  directly  related  educational  defi- 
ciencies of  potential  dropouts  at  the  semnd- 
ary  school  level. 

Payment:  A  fixed  fee  contract  with  incen- 
tives for  successfully  providing  student 
achievement  in  math,  reading  and  related 
skills  in  the  most  effective  and  efficient  man- 
ner will  be  granted  to  tlie  successful  bidder 
Tlie  contractor  will  be  paid  on  'he  basis  of 
prenegotiated  standards  of  performance. 
//.  Ponulatw?!  to  he  served 

The  population  will  be  students  de.'^ienated 
by  the  local  school  district  as  [mtential  drop- 
outs due  to  specified  educational  deficiencies. 
///.  Educational   proccif;   to   be  used 

A  general  description  of  tlie  process  is  de- 
tailed here.  e.g.  .students  will  be  released  from 
normal  school  classroom  time  for  three  hours 
per  day  to  participate  in  the  proeram  a.s  de- 
scribed with  free  access  to  the  regular  school 
program. 

IV.  Standards  of  performance 
For  math  nnd  reading,  pretests  and  post- 
tests  will  be  utilized  as  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining student  achievement.  Peferred  test 
to  be  utilized  will  be  a  designated  test  of 
educational  development  The  contractor  may 
wish  to  propose  another  testing  instrument 
or  combination  {e.g.  at  different  grade  levels) 
in  which  case  a  rationale  and  justification 
for  doing  so  should  be  made.  If  the  desig- 
nated test  is  used,  or  if  another  test  or  com- 
bination is  proposed,  the  proposal  should 
indicate  which  subcomponents  of  the  tests 
{e.g.  reading,  math,  study  skills)  constitute 
the  "reading"  and  'math"  on  which  achieve- 
ment will  be  based. 

V.  Method  of  cost  reimbursement 
To  achieve  the  over-all  objectives,  incen- 
tives will   be  allowed   for  the  contractor  to 
assist  the  student  to  achieve  designated  per- 
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formanc?  levels  In  the  most  efficient  manner. 
In  propasing  the  method  of  reimbursement, 
the  contractor  might  want  to  consider  one  or 
a    combination    of    these    methods: 

An  all  or  nothing  fixed  fee  on  a  grade  level 
achievement  basis  in  math  and  or  reading 
per  maximum  hours  of  instrtictlon  (e.g.  one 
grade  level  in  math  and  reading  for  $250  in 
not  more  than  200  instructional  hours:  If  the 
student  does  not  :u:hleve  at  the  prescribed 
levels,  then  the  contractor  is  not  reimbursed) . 

Fixed  fee  based  on  a  grade  level  achieve- 
ment basis  in  math  and  reading  per  maxi- 
mum hours  of  instruction  or  achievement 
normalized  to  the  maximum  hours  of  in- 
struction with  penalty  clauses  te.g.  If  the 
student  achieves  only  6  8  grade  level  increase 
in  120  hours,  v.-hen  100  hours  Is  the  maximum 
stipulated  time,  then  with  a  penalty  clause 
of  60  per  cent  between  .5  and  7  grade  levels 
of  achievement,  the  contractor  would  be  paid 
40  per  cent  of  the  stipulated  fixed  feei. 

Fixed  fee  basis  per  'cluster"  of  study  skills 
with  maximum  hours  not  more  than  one 
third  of  total  hours  of  instruction  in  math 
or  reading.  Behavorlal  objectives  and  pre-  and 
post-tests  to  be  u.sed  will  be  stated  explicitly. 

The  bidder  may  choose  to  propose  an  ap- 
proach other  than  those  above.  Such  ap- 
proaches will  not  be  considered  when  sub- 
mitted itlone.  but  are  encouraged  when  sub- 
mitted as  supplemental  to  the  basic  response 
to  this  RFP.  In  the  supplemental  proposal  for 
cost  reimbursement,  the  rationale  and  justi- 
fication must  be  made  quite  explicit. 

VI.   Other  provisions 

The  contractor  will  agree  to  the  following 
specific  provi.sions  or  stipulate  reasons  to  the 
contrary  and  provide  descriptive  information 
as  described  Ijclow  ■ 

To  hire  and  iram  local  personnel,  most  of 
whom  are  to  be  used  as  paraprofessionals. 
Minimal  qualifications  will  he  st.pulaied  lor 
each  Job  slut  which  would  Ije  iilled  by  same. 
.-Vt  least  50  per  cent  of  personnel  Involved 
In  the  iiLt^tnictional  program  will  be  local: 
approval  .must  be  given  by  tbc  school  board 
on  the  personnel  rccimmendations  of  an 
executive  committee   i  to  be  specified  i. 

To  utilize  teachers  and  administrators  i  in 
a  mimber  specified)  irom  the  participating 
.schofil  chosen  by  the  executive  committee  as 
"ennsultanis"  who  will  work  part-time  and 
will  be  involved  in  over-all  design,  curricu- 
lum redesign  and  modification,  instructional 
:^vstems  development,  instruction  evaluation, 
and  other  areas  in  which  their  first-hand 
knov;ledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  aca- 
demic problems  unique  to  the  schools  will 
be  useful  to  the  contractor.  The  contractor 
will  be  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  hiring 
these  consultants.  Specific  areas  in  which 
the.'.e  local  consultants  could  be  used  part- 
time  must  be  stipulated  tav  tlie  bidder 

To  submit  a  list  and  specifications  of  all 
nonexpendable  equipment,  materials,  as  well 
as  consumable  instructional  materials  which 
will  be  used.  Suggested  equipment,  sales 
representatives,  and  addresses  should  be 
made  available;  equipment  available 
through  "surplus  programs^'  should  be  noted. 
All  equipment  marketed  by  the  contractor, 
should  be  noted  and  if  same  equipment 
amounts  to  over  50  per  cent  of  total  equip- 
ment and  materials  costs,  then  suggested 
lease-purchase  arrangements  should  be  ex- 
plained in  detail.  Estimated  delivery  dates 
for  both  initiation  and  expansion  of  program 
should  be  noted. 

VII.  Detail  of  bidder  proposal 
The  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  school  should  include  the  above 
conditions  and  provisions,  performance  re- 
quirements, and  other  Information  related 
to  the  above  In  the  following  format: 

(a)  statement  of  the  problem,  (b)  ap- 
proach taken,  (c)  schedule  of  periormance. 
(di  subcontracting,  (e)  copjTlghts  and 
patents,  (f)  personnel  to  be  used,  (g)  costs 
and  pricing,  (h)  equipment  costs  and  specs. 
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The    contractor    will    also    submit    a    pro- 
posed space  requirement  per  optimal  student 
body  size  i  <•  g   30  student*  per     claasroom    i 
Also  included  will  be  refurbishing  cost  esti- 
mates of  an  existing  facility 

How  To  Determine  PEnroRMANrir  Fees 
Financial  Incentives  are  what  make  per- 
formances ccntracta  rick  A;thou(?h  the 
Texarkana  plan  relates  remuneration  to  ad- 
vances in  student  (frade  level  abilities  that 
Is  only  one  tvpe  of  performance  measure- 
ment that  can  be  used  among  other  measxire- 
ments  that  might  be  appropriate  Here  are 
some  others 

A  fixed  amount  per  student  for  achieve- 
ment on  a  General  Education  Development 
Equlvalencv  Test  Certification  demonstrat- 
:nt(  that  the  a«reed-iipf  n  students  have  com- 
pleted all  ttve  subtests  (administered  by  a 
cerMlied  adn.inlstrator  >  and  received  a  stand- 
ard score  of  not  less  than  40  on  any  one 
subtest  or  achieved  an  average  of  45  on  all 
f^ve  subtests 

A  flxed  amount  per  schi^il  for  each  student 
for  demonstrating  at  least  N  per  cent  per 
month  Increase  in  agreed-upon  behaviors,  as 
recorded  bv  the  use  <■!  a  behavior  checklist 
A  flx^  amount  per  srudenr  who  success- 
fiUlv  parses  such  situational  performance 
tests  as  shall  be  developed  and  agreed  to  by 
all  parties  to  the  contract 

A  axed  amount  per  student  who  demon- 
strafes  no  ann-soclal  activities,  such  activi- 
ties being  defined  as  those  that  would  should 
result  in  a  wruten  rep.jrt  on  them  wirhin 
existing  administrative  and  management 
regulations 

A  fixed  amount  per  student  for  each  stu- 
dent who  achieves  a  high  schixjl  diploma-- 
defined  as  a  verification  that  16  credits  have 
been  attained  in  the  following  areas  with 
proportional  allocations  English  1  credit.s. 
social  s'udles.  2  credits  mathematics  i 
credit  science  I  credit,  electives  9  credits 
A  credit  is  defined  as  72  hours  of  successful 
cla.ssroori  studv 

A  fixed  amount  per  student  who  enters 
and  participates  in  VISTA  or  the  Peace  Corps 
when  such  nntry  In  these  programs  takes 
place  within  N  months  of  his  departure  from 
the  school 

A  fixed  amr  unt  per  student  who  is  gainfuly 
employed  within  N  davs  of  his  departure 
fri.m  the  institution,  meaning  that  the  em- 
plover  must  be  a  state,  federal  or  govern- 
mental political  subdivision  or  a  bona  fide 
representative  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economv.  including  privatelv  financed  non- 
profit  organlzaticns 

A  fixed  amount  per  student  .first  vear 
onlvi  who  is  gainfullv  employed  in  the  first 
vear  after  departure  from  the  schofjl.  such 
employment  to  have  been  continuous  with 
the  employer  of  record  at  the  end  of  12 
calendar  months  for  at  least  N  months 

A  fixed  amount  per  student  who.  while 
gainfully  employed  receives  payment  for  his 
services  that  is  20  per  cent  over  the  minimum 
wage  required  bv  anv  or  all  applicable  state, 
local  or  federal  regulations  and  statutes  — 
L  M  L 


UNUSUAL  LETTER  FROM 
CONSTITUENT 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

Of    TEXAS 

I.N  THE  HOU5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18,  idgg 

Mr  PURCELL  Mr  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  received  a  most  unusual  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents  in  Richard- 
son, Tex  It  is  unusual  in  the  .sense  that 
few  Americans  are  willing  to  openly  ex- 
pre.ss   themselves   these   days,   and   this 
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letter  represents  the  opinions  of  many 
members  of  what  we  are  today  calling 
the  silent  ma.iority  I  would  like  to 
m-sert  this  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Mr  Speaker,  in  order  for  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  and  consider  what, 
as  I  have  said  repre.sents  a  number  of 
widespread  viewpoints  on  several  major 
issues  before  us^-but  which  have  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  they  should  have. 
Richardson.  Tzx  . 

December  12    1969 
To  the  Congre.i-imen  and  the  P^e-ndent 

We  are  still  a  free  country.  I  hope— so 
here  at  Christmas  I  must  speak  mv  mind 
which  represents  so  manv  feelings  of  so  very 
many   true   blooded    Americans 

I  ran-run  believe  a  group  of  men  supposed 
to  be  St)  intelligent  as  all  of  vou.  do  not 
know  why  we  are  undergoing  the  worst  in- 
flation  I   have  known   in   my  64  years 

Baccm  I  paid  69  cents  per  pound   for  last 

week  Is  99  cents  today    Thais  the  c^icapc.<!f 

Let  me  point  our  a  few  things  to  all  of  you 

brllllanr   men  we  all  were  really  so  dumb  to 

elect' 

When  Mr  Nixon  came  m  as  President  he 
got  a  100  raise  in  salary  Congressmen  all 
voted  them  a  42       ral.se 

From  there  r.'ie  real  Inflation  began  Unions 
then  began  to  .isk  for  higher  wages  for  their 
members  Why  shouldn  t  thev''  Prices  were 
going  up  on  everything  and  they  wanted 
to  live  too 

We've  never  been  union  and  we've  had  no 
raise  to  help  us  meet  the  inflationary  prices 
We  have  a  modest  living,  have  tried  to 
save  a  little  to  help  us  in  retirement  but 
If  we  make  any  interest  on  our  savings 
youve  voted  to  lake  that  away  from  us 
too 

You  give  give  give  to  foreign  countries 
when  we  have  millions  of  hungry  people  at 
home— poor  housing  conditions- -and  so 
m.iny  places  needing  help  at  home  it  is 
pitiful 

It  makes  a  big  splash  to  give  while  they 
spit  in  the  face  of  Americans  We've  lost 
all  respect  for  our  country  by  trying  to 
have  i>ther  countries  be  like  us'  Aren't  we 
good  examples''  You  cant  even  solve  the 
problems  at  home  the  other  countries 
don  t  need  to  be  like  us  and  all  they  want 
IS  our  money 

Mr  Nixon,  you  want  »40  billion,  the  paper 
stated  Ia.^t  night  '.nr  arts  and  better  music! 
That  makes  me  sick  at  my  stomach  It  ha,* 
to  come  from  our  taxes  .md  we  are  taxed 
slap  dabbed  to  death  While  vou  give  to  other 
countries  and  you  live  like  kings  and  queens 
because  you  like  that  kind  of  luing— re- 
member others  would  like  a  comfortable 
living  at  home 

As  for  welfare^  that  Is  fine  so  long  as 
those  physically  able  to  work,  earn  that, 
check  which  c.:;mes  from  what  our  hus- 
bands work  like  ,i  dog  to  help  pay  for 

The  While  House  wasn't  good  enough  for 
the  President  to  live  In— so  he  spends  fabu- 
Icus  fortunes  for  homes  here  and  yonder 
to  rest  In  Our  taxes  pay  for  the  plane  trips— 
and  that  trip  to  Paris  by  manv  of  you.  paid 
for  with  our  taxes,  so  you  cuiild  see  an  air 
show' 

You  have  no  idea  how  manv  people  are 
walling  for  next  election  time— and  you 
want  to  know  something,  if  Mr  Nixon  vetoes 
tnat  $800  00  deduction  and  that  IC:  sur- 
charge isn't  taken  off  -there  are  Republicans 
and  Democrats  ready  to  vote  for  one  Mr 
Wallace  who  believes  m  the  common  people  - 
and  there  are  more  common -white  collared 
College  grads  -who  have  taken  just  about 
all  they  can  stand 

You  are  bleeding  us  to  death  and  we're 
sick  of  It 

Did  It  ever  enter  any  of  your  cotton  pick- 
ing minds  that  relief  on  federal  Income  tax 
would    stop    inflation'    We'd    like    a    chance 
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U)  save  that  to  live  on  in  retirement 
wouldn  t  be  much  more  than  bare  existence 
but  It  would  be  what  we  had  earned  not 
welfare 

You  all  might  have  to  take  a  cut  In  vour 
high  and  mighty  living  but  what  If  you  were 
m  our  shoes— $200.000 — plus  Congress  4j 
or  what  ever  It  Is  now— compared  to  people 
who  don't  even  make  $3.000  00  a  year  and 
those  of  us  with  college  educations — If  we 
earn  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  year-~by  the 
time  youve  bled  us  with  Income  tax  aiul 
state  tiutes  and  food  so  high— yes — and  be- 
cause of  your  raises  you  started  It  all  splral- 
ing  worse  than  ever 

Oh  what's  the  use^  But  Mr  Nixon.  If  yon 
veto  the  help  on  Peder.il  income  tax— your 
chest  wont  stick  out  so  far  next  electKn 
time  People  who  have  remained  silent  be- 
cause wed  elected  men  we  thought  would 
be  m  W.ish!ngt:in  to  help  our  people— aro 
ready  to  get  on  -.he  stump  next  electa. n 
time  and  really  clean  out  the  selfish,  greeriv 
and  high  and  mighty 

Too  bad  public  churches  aren't  even  good 
enougli  any  more 

I've  used  my  paper  on  you  ..tid  it  probably 
will  go  into  the  trash  can 

This  Christmas  people  are  thinking  mor.' 
than    they've   ever   thought    before 

Higher  living  costs— more  crime  than  I  • 
known  in  my  lifetime— What  a  bloody  me  - 
.America  Is  m 

Tiiink  on  that  and  have  yourselves  an  ev- 
penslve  Christmas  at  the  expense  of  all  .  : 
us  while  you  line  your  pockets  and  pr.  - 
tect  the  wealthy  who've  never  paid  their  Wii\ 

Mrs    Walkfr 


.AN  ANSWER  TO  WATER  POLLUTION' 

HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    .MICHIGAN 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18.  1969 

Mr  V.ANDER  JAGT  Mr  Speaker,  in 
article  in  todays  Wall  Street  Journal 
most  effectively  points  out  the  almost 
catastrophic  difficulties  which  face  this 
Nation  in  its  efforts  to  brinK  about  sol'ii- 
tions  to  water  pollution  problems.  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  excellent  article  by  Jo.'in 
Barni'tt  entitled  Hudson  River  Cleanup 
Turns  Out  To  Be  Slow  and  Frustrating 
Task'  follow: 

Die  pollution  of  the  Hudson  is  so  »;ross,  .n 
fact  that  It  has  made  ;he  river  something  <if 
a  symbol  to  pollution  lighters— and  It  has  in- 
spired one  of  the  most  imbitlous  river 
cleanup  efforts  ever  launched  in  this  country. 
But  It  has  also  raised  .some  troubling  ques- 
tions among  conservationists,  scientists  md 
public  offlcials  wht>  wonder  if  even  the  most 
ambitious  of  cleanup  rampaicns  can  restore 
the  purity  of  a  river  whose  ecology-  has  been 
so  drastically  altered  lor  so  long. 

•  •  •  •  » 

Still,  conservationists  and  .sclentl-is  who 
?tudy  the  river  •■'av  they  are  less  -Aorrled  .Thout 
the  delays  In  the  'Imetable  than  about  the 
possibility  that  the  technical  knowledse 
neede<l  to  clean  up  the  river  simply  doe,snt 
exist  They  point,  for  instance,  to  the  In- 
ability of  even  modern  "  sewage  treatment 
techniques  to  remove  such  nutrient  materials 
as  phosphorous  and  nitrogen  from  waste  xa- 
ter  The  nutrients  could  eventually  cause  'he 
river  to  become  s<3  choked  with  algae  th.it  it 
might  be  far  less  attractive  and  far  less  .ible 
to  support  marine  life  than  it  is  now 


Removal    of    nutrients    might    be    accom- 
plished   by   so-called    tertiary    treatment   of 
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waste — another  step  beyond  the  customary 
primary  and  secondary  methods  of  treat- 
ment that  are  Included  In  the  sewage  plants 
now  being  built.  But  New  York  State  Health 
Department  scientists  say  no  economical  and 
efficient  method  of  tertiary  treatment  has  yet 
been  devised,  though  the  department'e  re- 
search statr  Is  working  on  what  Is  described 
as  a  promising  method  of  chemical  treatment 
of  waste  water. 
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similarly,  officials  say  they  are  determined 
!o  force  Industrial  concerns  to  clean  up  their 
waste,  Dwlght  F.  Metzler.  the  Health  Depart- 
ment's deputy  commissioner  for  environ- 
mental health  services,  says:  "Industry  is 
told.  We  don't  care  how  you  get  rid  of  this. 
You  can  have  your  employes  drlnlc  it,  you  can 
put  It  Into  a  tank  car  and  ship  it  to' Canada, 
vou  can  incinerate  It— that's  up  to  you.  All 
we  care  about  Is  what  comes  out  the  dls- 
.  barge  pipe."  " 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  solutions 
..ren't  likely  to  be  forthcoming  quickly.  Paper 
.ompanles  say,  for  Instance,  that  much  of 
•he  technology  for  treatment  of  their  wastes 
:.s  so  new  that  extensive  engineering  work  Is 
necessary  before  they  can  determine  what 
equipment  is  needed, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  answers  to  these 
questions.  They  do  not  lie  in  the  tradi- 
tional applications  of  waste  water  treat- 
ment technology.  I  believe  that  we  have 
proven  that  point  in  the  past  in  the  in- 
effectiveness of  our  efforts.  What  we 
must  turn  to  now  are  the  applications  of 
:)resent  technology  in  new  ways.  And 
'here  IS  a  system  of  waste  water  treat- 
:nent  that  proposes  to  do  exactly  that.  A 
discussion  of  that  system  was  presented 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week  to  the  Govern- 
meni  Operations  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
.Ncrvation  and  Natural  Resources  during 
iiearinps   on   phosphates   in   detergents. 

Followin,?  is  part  of  that  presentation: 
A    CoMPMHENsiVE    Approach    to    the    Man- 
agement OF  Phosphates 
(By  John  R  SheafTer.  Fred  Roland,  and 
Wayne  Cowllshaw) 

:HE      NEED     FOR      A      COMPREHENSIVE     APPROACH 

The  eflects  of  phosphate-based  detergents 
un  water  quality  can  be  best  assessed  within 
a  comprehensive  framework.  The  adoption  of 
Mich  an  approach  will  help  to  avoid  the  re- 
Milts  of  incomplete  analyses  (failure  to  con- 
.■;cler  external  effects)  and  short  range  plan- 
J.mg  which  have  characterized  current  water 
pollution  abatement  efforts.  Disjointed  Incre- 
n.entallsm  is  a  graphic  description  of  the 
•rort.  Water  pollution  abatement  Is  generally 
promoted  by  the  entire  range  of  governmental 
tvdles  .so  that  It  tends  to  be  decentralized 
<'r  disjointed.  Also,  the  effort  seeks  to  extend 
•  r  enlarge  upon  existing  technology  thereby 
jToduclng  only  Incremental  changes  in  water 
qoallty.  A  continuation  of  disjointed  incre- 
!:.eniallsm  will  tend  to  avoid  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  comprehensive  glo- 
bal planning  which  can  produce  the  pro- 
crams  necessary  to  bring  about  dramatic 
changes  In  water  quality. 

The  need  to  abandon  disjointed  Increment- 
I'lsm  is  Illustrated  by  the  report  entitled 
F.xamlnation  into  the  Effectiveness  of  a 
I  instruction  Grant  Program  for  Abating 
'■  'ntrolllng  and  Preventing  Water  Pollution." 
T:.is  report,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Cuntroller  General  of  the  United  States  ob- 
.served  that  the  benefits  from  the  construc- 
tion of  more  than  9.400  projects  having  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  $5,4  billion  have  not 
been  as  great  as  they  could  have  been.  A  case 
.-:i:dy  presented  in  the  report  contained 
an  analysis  of  water  quality,  treatment,  and 
standards  on  the  Merrimack  River.  The  ap- 
parent Ineffectiveness  of  many  of  the  ex- 
penditures leads  one  to  conclude  that  per- 


haps the  technology  being  applied  Is  Inade- 
quate and  that  the  answer  is  not  one  of  seek- 
ing to  meet  minimum  standards  with  a  pro- 
grammed expenditure  for  selected  treatment 
plants,  but  rather  to  adopt  a  new  technology 
which  could  provide  a  solution  and  at  less 
cost. 

A  resume  of  the  present  pollution  effort 
Is  necessary  to  provide  a  framework  for  our 
statement  regarding  the  effects  of  phosphate- 
based  detergents  on  water  quality.  As  we 
view  the  national  effort,  it  is  characterized 
by  reaction  to  problems  as  they  become  ap- 
parent, e.g.,  biodegradable  detergents,  phos- 
phates. As  such,  It  is  a  defensive  battle  which 
provides  no  vision  or  leadership.  It  is  truly 
myopic. 

If  the  phosphorus  Is  to  be  replaced  in  deter- 
gents, the  question  of  what  is  to  take  its 
place  must  also  be  considered.  Based  on  past 
experience,  the  replacement  may  turn  out  to 
be  Just  as  serious  a  pollutant  as  the  phos- 
phorus. What  effect  will  600  million  pounds 
of  starch  derivates  per  year  have  on  water 
quality?  Methods  of  phosphorus  removed 
from  waste  water  effluent  generally  involve 
some  type  of  chemical  replacement.  For  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  ferric  chloride  to  precipitate 
phosphates  will  add  20  mg,  1  chlorides  and  4 
mg/l  iron.  Would  widespread  use  of  this 
method  lead  to  problems  of  cholorides  and 
iron  in  water? 

Many  water  pollution  abatement  efforts 
simply  transfer  pollutants  to  another  loca- 
tion or  another  media,  eg,,  from  water  to 
the  air  or  the  land.  If  phosphorus  is  precipi- 
tated out  into  the  sludge  of  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  and  the  sludge  is  then  inciner- 
ated, it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  phosphorus 
will  be  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  and 
will  be  brought  back  to  the  land  and  water 
with  the  rain. 

The  concentration  of  phosphorus  in  rain 
Is  estimated  to  be  from  two  to  seventeen  mil- 
lion pounds  per  year — without  the  removal 
of  phosphorus.  If  phosphorus  is  removed  at 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  the  sludge  in- 
cinerated, the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  rain- 
fall will  greatly  Increase, 

There  is  Increasing  evidence  to  suggest 
that  viruses  are  the  cause  of  manv  of  the 
most  serious  diseases  plaguing  the  United 
States.  Yet,  it  is  startling  to  discover  that 
such  health-related  organisms  as  viruses 
are  not  covered  in  any  of  the  water  quality 
standards  now  in  effect  In  the  United  States, 
In  fact,  few  measurements  are  made  of 
viruses. 

Many  viruses  are  found  in  waste  water  and 
should  be  considered  in  anv  waste  water 
management  program.  Viruses  certainly  war- 
rant as  much  attention  as  dissolved  oxygen 
in  our  water  quality  standard  We  need  to 
assign  priorities  to  pollutants  in  terms  of 
their  potential  effects  rather  than  in  terms 
of  our  ability  to  remove  them 

The  most  widely  used  method  of  second- 
ary treatment,  activated  sludge,  has  been 
shown  to  be  totally  ineffective  in  removing 
viruses.  An  analysis  of  alternative  treatment 
methods  in  terms  of  virus  removal  was  car- 
ried out  by  P,  H.  McGauhey  ■  of  the  Sanitary 
Engineering  Research  Laboratory  at  Berke- 
ley, California,  He  obtained  the  following 
results: 

(1)  Samples  of  raw  sewage,  primary  efflu- 
ent, and  activated  sludge  effluent  were  100 
per  cent  positive.  (Thirteen  different  viruses 
were  identified,) 

(2)  Effluent  from  oxidation  pond  (30  days 
detention)  showed  30  per  cent  of  samples 
positive. 

(3)  Recreational  pond  effluent,  after  2,500 
ft.  in  soil  system,  was  100  per  cent  negative 

The  results  show  no  removal  of  viruses  by 
activated  sludge  treatment  plants  Neverthe'- 
less.  this  process  Is  being  advocated  as  the 
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answer  to  the  water  quality  problems  which 
are  plaguing  the  nation. 


'  P.  H.  McGauhey,  Engineering  Manage- 
ment of  Water  Quality  ( New  York :  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.  1968). 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  WASTE  WATER  MANAGEMENT 

An  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
current  pollution  abatement  efforts  need  to 
formulate  a  new  approach  to  waste  water 
management  Such  an  approach  would  pro- 
vide an  offense  or  a  vision.  As  stated  in  Prov- 
erbs, "Where  there  Is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish."  This  new  approach  or  vision  is  un- 
derglrded  by  three  concepts.  They  are: 

( 1 )  Pollutants  are  resources  out  of  place. 

(2)  Waste  water  management  systems 
must  be  designed  as  closed  systems,  and 

(3)  The  environment  is  a  total  entity. 
Viewing    pollutants    as    resources    out    of 

place  is  analogous  to  a  botanist's  viewing  a 
weed  as  a  plant  out  of  place.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  this  concept  applies  to 
waste  water  management,  for  the  primary 
elements  which  create  the  problem  of  excess 
algal  grovrth  in  water-nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potassium— are  the  principal  elements 
in  fertilizer  If  these  elements  were  on  the 
land  they  would  be  considered  as  resources 
but  when  they  are  discharged  Into  the  water 
they  are  pollutants— resources  out  of  place 
The  second  concept  calls  for  the  design  of 
closed  systems  Historically,  waste  water 
management  systems  have  been  designed  as 
open-ended  systems,  which  can  function  only 
if  they  discharge  into  some  receiving  bodv 
of  water.  The  reason  for  the  design  of  such 
systems  was  the  belief  that  wastes  could  be 
carried  away  by  streams  which  could  purify 
themselves. 

However,  urban  sprawl  and  population  ex- 
plosions have  shown  that  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  throw  things  away  because  there  is 
no  longer  an  away.  Waste  water  management 
requires  a  closed  system  Systems  can  be 
closed  by  recycling  pollutants  ( resources  out 
of  place)  back  into  the  productive  cycle 
thereby  avoiding  direct  discharges. 

The  final  concept  is  that  the  environment 
exists  as  a  unit  and  all  of  the  elements  re- 
late and  interact  with  one  another  The  re- 
lationships tend  to  be  In  balance  but  are 
constantly  changing;  hence  the  environment 
is  described  as  a    "dynamic  equilibrium." 

A     NEW    WASTE    WATER    MANAGEMENT    PLAN 

The  three  concepts  presented  above  under- 
lie  the  waste  water  management  programs 
that  have  been  developed  for  Muskegon  and 
Ottawa  Counties   in   Michigan.   These  plans 
offer  total  solutions  to  the  total  phosphorus 
problem   Including   that   of   detergent-based 
phosphorus    The   waste   water   management 
systems   outlined   in   these   plans  constitute 
solutions  to  the  water  quality  problems   The 
systems  are  made  up  of  the  following  com- 
ponents   A  pipeline  is  used  to  transport  all 
of  the  wastes  from  an  urban  area  to  a  =ite 
which   environmental  geologic  studies  have 
shown    to    be    safe    for    the    operation    of    a 
w'aste  water  management  program.  A  series 
of  treatment  lagoons  are  constructed  at  the 
site    which    provide   for   aeration    to   satisfy 
biological  oxygen  demand,  settling  to  remove 
settleable  solids,  aerobic  bacteria  to  consume 
soluble   organic   wastes,   and   photasynthetic 
cells  to  convert  nitrates  and  phosphates  Into 
algal  cell  material  that  can  be  retained   by 
the  soil.  The  lagoon  treatment  facility  pro- 
duces an  effluent  superior  to  that  of  a  sec- 
ondary sewage  treatment  plant    In  addition 
the  lagoon  facility  offers  several  distinct  ad- 
vantages   First,  large  amounts  of  storage  can 
be  provided  in  the  treatment  lagoon  to  hold 
and  treat  unusually  large  flows  of  wat»r  gen- 
erally associated  with  stormwater  runoff  and 
combined  sewer  overflow.  Second,  because  of 
the  large  volume  of  water  held  In  the  lagoon 
treatment    facility,    it    has    the    capacity    to 
assimilate  toxic  shock  loads  associated  with 
industrial  spills.  Even  if  the  bacterial  colony 
is  killed  off  by  the  toxic  material    the  in- 
coming   wastes    are    ctored    until    another 
colony  can  be  established.  This  is  quite  dif- 
ferent   from    an    activated    sludge     where    a 
colony  kill  results  in  the  discharge  of  par- 
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tlally  treated  wastes  for  s^ven  tn  ten  days 
until  a  new  colony  Is  established  An  analysis 
of  a  large  activated  sludge  plant  In  the  mid- 
west showed  that  such  colony  kills  are  likely 
to  occur  a«  frequently  as  six  times  per  year 
Another  advantage  is  the  effect  of  lagoons 
In  terms  of  virus  removal  Research  has 
shown  that  thirty  days  retention  in  a  lagoon 
removed  seventy  per  cent  of  the  viruses  in 
comparison  to  the  zero  per  cent  removal  ob- 
tained   by   secondary   treatment   plants 

After    the    waste    water    Is    treated    In    the 
lagoon   system.   It   Is   applied    to   geologically 
suited   land  areas    In   the  Muskegon-Ottawa 
County  plans,  these  .ireas  tend   to  be  glacial 
outwash  plains  which  are  unproductive  be- 
cause   they    lack    water-holding    capabilities 
and  nutrients    By  spraying  the  treated  waste 
water   on    these   sites,    both    of    the    missing 
ingredients  are  provided  and  the  barren  land 
will     become    productive     T^e    waste    water 
Is   applied    to   the   land    by   large   automated 
rotating    ^pr.iy    irrigation    rigs    which    cover 
160  .acres  from  a  central  point   These  rigs  re- 
quire  low   labor  inputs   to  operate  and   will 
prr)duce  little    If  any    aerosol  or  drift  efTect 
BecaiLse   the    pipe   rotates   around    the   field, 
the  water  does  not  have  to  be  projected  high 
Into  the  air  to  gain  coverage    The   harvest- 
irM<   of  crops   from   the   Irrigation   site   corn- 
plates  tih«.  treatment  process  and  essentially 
closes    the    systems     To    Illustrate,    nutrient 
may  be  looked  up<in  as  moving  in  the  follow- 
ing   cycle     Corn    is    grown    to    feed    animals 
which  are  slaughtered  and  sent  to  the  city  as 
a   fot)d   supply    The   meat   Is  eaten   and    the 
waste  Is  discharged   to  the   water  treatment 
system  as  sewage   The  sewage  is  pumped  out 
to    the    lagoon    treatment    facilities    where 
the  nitrates,  phosphates  and   potassium  are 
treated    After  treatment,  they  are  applied  to 
the  land  where  they  are  taken  up  by  the  corn 
crop  planted  on  the  site,  thus  completing  the 
cycle    Another   example   of   a  closed    system 
relates  to  the  water   Drinking  water  Is  taken 
from  Lake  Michigan  and,  after  treatment.  Is 
piped  through  the  city  where  it  Is  used  and 
discharged   into  the  waste  water  treatment 
system     When    the    waste    water   enters    the 
lagoon   treatment   facility    suspended   solids, 
heavy  metab.  and  other  materials  settle  to 
the  bottom,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  viruses 
are  removed,  and  those  ma-erials  which  are 
dissolved    in    the    water    i  the    remainder    of 
the  viruses,  the  nitrates,  the  phosphates,  the 
potassium  and  the  soluble  heavy  metals  i  are 
applied  to  the  land    The  living  Alter    which 
Is  the  biological  zone  of  the  soil,  treats  these 
wastes    Research  has  shown  no  viruses  pres- 
ent after  the  waste  water  has  moved  through 
a  blol-gtcal  zone    In  addition    heavv  metals 
are  held   by   the  organic   matter  In   the  ioll. 
clay    parMcles.    and    some    are    taken    up    as 
trace  elements  In  the  plants  The  waste  water. 
after  puriftcatlon  in  the  lagoons  and  treat- 
ment   by    the    living    niter,    moves    to    the 
ground  water  table  where  it  either  flows  as 
base  flow  or  :s  pumped  fmm  wells  to  a  river 
and  then  back  Into  the  Lake 

Waste  water  management  programs  of  this 
nature  appe-^r  to  be  feasible  In  virtually  ever>' 
urban  ;irPi  in  the  United  States  Such  pro- 
grams W'uld  render  the  direct  discharge  of 
w.istes  Into  the  water  resource  unnecessar\- 
In  addition,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
suggests  th.it  a  svnerglit!''  effect  would  re- 
sult The  »ota!  effect  will  be  greater  than  the 
sum  of  'he  two  programs— waste  wnter  man- 
agement and  agricultural  production — if 
they  were  t^ken  Independently 

The  av.ulabllltv  of  l.md  will  not  be  a 
deterrent  t-  the  adoption  of  such  programs 
As  a  rule  of  thumb  If  waste  water  were  to 
be  sprave'!  at  .1  rate  of  two  Inches  per  acre 
per  week  <:>proximately  130  acres  of  land 
would  be  reciuired  to  accommodate  a  million 
gallons  r-t  wter  1  day  U^lng  simple  mathe- 
matics, If  100  million  gallons  of  water  were 
to  be  dHpo^ed  of.  13  000  acres  of  land  would 
be  required  If  a  billion  gallons  of  water  pe' 
day  were  t  ■  be  disposed  of  ithe  largest  water 
svstem  in  the  country  1  130.000  acres  of  land 
would  be  required.  A  preliminary  evaluation 
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of  the  major  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
United  States  strongly  suggests  that  such 
land  areas  exist  within  one  hundred  mile-  of 
most  major  metrip<i||tan  area-  Further- 
more, these  land  areas  are  generally  unpro- 
ductive and  add  little  return  to  the  economic 
base  of  the  region 

THE  EVAHTATION  OK  THE  MUSKEGON  COUNTY 
AND  OTTAWA  COUNTY  WASTE  WATER  MANAGE- 
MENT   PLAN 

Muskegon  and  Ottawa  Counties.  In  Mich- 
igan, are  striving  to  provide  a  vision  for  our 
waste  water  management  effort  With  respect 
to  phrjsphorus.  the.se  plans  regard  It  as  a 
resource  out  of  place  It  becomes  obvious  that 
an  alternative  to  the  replacement  of  phos- 
phorus In  detergents  with  some  other  sub- 
stance (le,  starch  derlvatlvesi  should  be 
pursued  Your  subcommittee  could  be  In- 
strumental In  bringing  about  wa.ste  water 
management  systems  which  would  view  phos- 
phortis  as  a  resource  out  of  place  rather  than 
an  element  to  be  replaced  The  beneficial  use 
of  phosphorus  in  the  manner  proposed  In 
Muskegon  and  Ottawa  Counties  will  avoid  the 
direct  discharge  r,f  any  [jollutants  into  the 
water  resources 

Soil  systems  are  capable  of  removing  cer- 
tain forms  of  soluble  nitrogen  compounds, 
soluble  phosphorus  compounds  and  various 
other  pollutants  from  percolating  waste 
water  These  removed  materials  become  avail- 
able as  nutrients  for  plants 

The  principal  mechanisms  of  removing  and 
holding  these  nutrient  materials  are  ,1) 
adsorption   and  1  .>  1  chemical  replacement 

Adsorption  is  the  process  whereby  Ions  are 
chemically  or  physically  attracted  l;o  and 
held  by  molecular  complexes  existing  in  the 
soil  medium  Clays  and  organic  materials 
are  the  principal  complexes  present  Nitro- 
gen and  ptoosphonis  compounds  can  become 
part  of  the  Intricate  lattice  structure  of  these 
complexes  at  the  surface  and  sub-surface 
layers  Ion  exch:uige  and  .satisfaction  of  lat- 
tice bond  deficiencies  are  the  mechanisms  of 
retention.  Electrical  potenual  Influence  flelds 
are  also  responsible  for  the  rptentlon  of  ions 
present  in  the  percolating  water 

Progressing  from  sand  to  clay,  the  soil  In- 
creases m  Its  retenuon  capabilities  The  effect 
of  soil  type  has  a  greater  influence  on  nitro- 
gen retention  than  phosphorus  retention 
Nitrogen  In  the  ammonia  or  ammonium  form 
will  be  readllv  rettUned  in  clav  and  organic 
soils  Nitrate  mtrogen  appears  to  be  leached 
readily  out  of  most  soils  Considerable 
amounts  of  ammonia  will  likelv  be  converted 
rapidly  to  mtrates  bv  the  bacteria  In  the 
soil  These  would  also  be  readily  leached 
The  chemical  repucement  mechanism  is  one 
by  which  ions  bound  to  the  soil  molecular 
structure  are  replaced  by  Ions  In  the  perco- 
lating water. 

Studies  in  a  number  of  areas  have  shown 
that  even  with  high  application  rates  of 
phosphorus,  onlv  negligible  amounts  will  be 
leached  bv  m..>st  soil  svstems  Certain  soU- 
phosphorus  bonds  can  be  broken  by  the  nu- 
trient uptake  processes  of  plant  roots  and 
the  phosphorus  uUUzed  for  pliint  cell  struc- 
ture The  growth  of  plants  utilized  In  mans 
food  chain  would  In  effect  produce  a  closed 
svstem  which  would  utilize  phosphorus  and 
other  compounds  that  now  are  disposed  of  as 
useless  pollutants 

The  economic  and  technical  potential  of 
soil  systems  results  from  their  abllltv  to  vir- 
tually eliminate  a  host  of  ditflcult  pollutant* 
in  one  single  process.  In  addlUon  to  phos- 
phorus removal,  soil  svstems  provide  ad- 
vanced treatment  for  biological  and  sus- 
pended matter  for  nitrogen  compounds  de- 
tergents, toxic  heavy  metaU  and  for  bacteria 
and  viruses. 

Reduction  of  only  phosphorus  in  waste 
W4;er  by  changing  the  compounds  used  for 
detergents  would  reduce  the  combined  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  the  ,ull  treument  svstem 
The  net  result  of  su.-^  ,„  incrementfll  ap- 
prjftch    to    the    long-range    needs    of    water 
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qu  lUtv  management  could  be  the  elimination 
of  land  application  as  a  feasible  alternative 

For  the  prop  ised  .Muskt'gJn  sy.stem.  bene- 
fits of  the  land  applici'ion  approach  extend 
beyond  the  direct  beneftt.s  of  waste  water 
reclamation  One  imp  irtani  re-sulting  benefi- 
IS  the  prospective  expim-ion  of  emplovmeir 
opportunities  due  to  the  abllltv  of  the  .sy.-;- 
tem  to  handle  the  sohd.^  problems  of  impor- 
tan:  industries  A  waste  m:na(;ement  system 
such  as  this,  that  effectively  deils  with" pres- 
ent and  antlclpited  w.iste  treatment  need?  ! 
industry,  constitutes  a  patent  incentive  Lt 
industrial  expansion  and  influx  The  follr.w- 
ing  table  summarize.s  the  qu  mtifled  beneti-. 
of  the  Muskegjn  County  Waste  Water  M  i:i- 
agement  Plan  Inve-tment  m  waste  waipr 
management  bemmes  m  ec  :n  im:c  entle.iv  )r 
yielding  a  69  per  cent  yearlv  return  on  thp 
investment 

The  approach  we  have  outlined  not  jnlv 
deals  with  the  effects  of  phosph  itp-base  de- 
tergents on  water  quality  but  also  provide?  . 
tJtal  solution  tj  the  wikt  qu.tlirv  problem- 
It  can  provide  a  vision  for  our'  efforts  As 
Solomon  stated  "Where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish  ■  We  are  faced  with  the  same 
dilemma,  for  without  a  vision,  our  water  re- 
source will  perish 

Ecoiuimir    analysis    of    Wunkegon    Countii 
waste  water  managrment  plan 
(Average  annu  d  b?ncflts| 
Benefits    from    Muskegon    C  ninty 
waste       w.iter       management 
plan 
Revenue  from   crop  prod-ictlon 
in  excess  of  costs  (corn  yield 
120    bu  acre    x    $1  20  bu     $70 
production      cost      X      10,000 

acres,   .J740.  000 

Equivalent  value  of  fertilizer 
c  in  rained     in     waste     water 

1*17    acre  x  10,000  .tcresi 170.000 

Appreciation  of  land  ($100  acre 
value  as  wasteland:  $400  acre 
value  as  fertile  land  with 
buildup  of  humus  tilth,  and 
nutrients  S300  acre  .ipprecla- 
tlon  X  10,000  acres  =  $3.000. - 
OOOi  20  years 150.000 


Agricultural  subtotal 1.060.000 


Employment  opportunities  gen- 
erated by  plan  Agriculture 
1100  jobs  X  $10,000  with  100 
percent  credit! 


1.000,000 


Paper  mill  .sanitation  division 
'500  Jobs  X  $10,000  with  20 
percent  credit  i i ,  ooo,  000 

Shoreline  development  i600  jobs 
X  510.000  with  33'3  percent 
credlti .._  2.000.000 


Employment  subtotal 4.  000.  000 


Recreation  benefits  through  en- 
hancement of  water  qualltv 
for  boating,  flshinsr.  and 
esthetic  purposes  throtigh 
the  removal  of  all  direct  dis- 
charges into  the  lakes  (Mona. 
Muskegon,  and  White  Lakes  = 
7.361  acres  I  Increased  use 
benefit  estimated  at  $120/ 
acre  year     883,000 

200-boat   marina   made  possible 

by  wiiste  water  plan 30,500 


Recreation  subtotal. 


913,  500 


rotal  benefits 5.973.500 

Costs  of  Muskegon  Countv  waste 
water  management  plan: 
Capital     costs     of     $23,728,000 
(.innual  debt  servic"  30  vears 

at  6  percent— .07265)... 2.623.839 

Operating  cosu ._        900,000 


I 
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Mr,  Speaker,  this  system  of  waste  wa- 
ter treatment  may  well  be  the  answer  to 
the  problems  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  may 
well  be  the  answer  to  the  problems  of 
waste  water  disposal  by  most  of  our  cities 
and  towns.  I  would  hope  that  Federal 
and  State  agencies  responsible  for  clean- 
up up  our  lakes  and  rivers  would  give 
this  system  the  most  serious  attention 
winch  it  deserves.  It  is  truly  the  "vision" 
which  may  well  save  man  on  this  earth. 
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Total 

Benefit  cost=  1  69. 


3.  523,  839 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18.  1969 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  I  have  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  material  furnished  me  by 
Dr  Wilham  Shockley  and  Dr.  Joshua 
Ledeiberg.  both  of  Stanford  University, 
relative  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  should 
conduct  a  scientific  study  of  the  heredi- 
tarv  aspects  of  our  national  human  qual- 
ity i)roblems.  I  have  done  this  in  the  in- 
terest of  objectivity,  and  in  no  case  have 
I  taken  a  position  with  respect  to  the  Is- 
sue.-^ in\-olved. 

Dr.  Shockley  has  now  presented  addi- 
tional material  for  the  Record,  and  it  is 
imerted  herewith: 

[From  the  Stanford  M  D  .  October  1966] 

The  I.ssue  of  "Bad  HEREorrY" 
In  the  last  i.ssue  of  Stanford  M.D.  you  re- 
printed an  interview  with  Dr.  William  Shock- 
ley  which  .appeared  oriBinally  in  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report.  This  kind  of  pseudo- 
scleiulflc  Justification  for  class  and  race  prej- 
udice IS  so  hackneyed  that  we  would  not 
ordinarily  have  cared  to  react  to  it.  However. 
Profes.sor  Shockley's  standing  as  a  Nobel 
Laureate  and  as  a  colleague  at  Stanford,  and 
now  the  appearance  of  his  article  with  a  label 
of  Stanford  medicine,  creates  a  situation 
where  our  .silence  could  leave  the  false  im- 
pression that  we  .share  or  even  acquiesce  In 
his    lutlook.  which  we  certainly  do  not. 

Professor  .Shockley  has  made  some  con- 
structive suttgestions— the  essentiality  of 
more  research  on  genetic  factors  in  social 
maladjustment,  and  certainly  the  need  for 
more  creative  imagination  than  we  now  ob- 
serve in  planning  .social  welfare  and  in  edu- 
cation. However,  we  deplore  his  innuendos 
about  the  hereditary  ba.sis  of  the  purported 
Intellectual  and  social  deficits  of  Negroes, 
and  the  tone  of  hi.s  entire  discussion  about 
"bad  heredity."  Why  did  he  not  trot  out  the 
■scientific  documentation"  of  the  Jukes  and 
the  Kalllkaks?  Whatever  t^ood  might  come 
from  his  constructive  suEE;estions  is  out- 
weighed by  the  mischief  of  a  pseudo-scien- 
tific basis  for  e\ading  or  distonng  our  social 
responsibilities;  too  many  people  will  seize 
any  exctise  for  these  purposes.  Tlie  plain  fact 
is  that  we  do  not  know  the  answers  to  his 
provocati-.e  questions,  and  in  our  present- 
day  context  it  falls  between  mischief  and 
malice  to  make  .such  a  prejudgment  in  his 
terms 

There  is  also  a  common  fallacy  about 
?ene:!c  defect^that  it  is  fundamentally  ir- 
remediable. The  whole  concept  of  "bad 
.heredity"  is  In  any  case  a  mvopic  one.  since 
'Qe  high  values  of  one  social  milieu  are  the 
nces  of  another  one.  ..nd  our  milieu  is  con- 
stantly chanarinc  Tlie  qu.iiititative  impor- 
tance of  hereditary  variation  for  our  social 
problems  is.  we  rei>eat,  quite  unknown,  nor 
»■'"  u  be  as  easy  .us  Professor  Shockley  im- 
paes  to  find  out.  .As  long  .is  any  racial  preju- 
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dice  or  prejudgment  lingers,  would  a  Negro 
child  adopted  into  a  white  family  have  the 
same  effective  environment  as  a  white  baby? 
Howbelt  we  can  be  sure  of  two  things:  (i) 
that  under  any  circumstances  the  rate  of 
geneUc  change  of  the  population  is  very 
slow  compared  to  the  changes  in  our  social 
institutions,  and  (2)  even  if  we  adopted  a 
totalitarian  answer  on  Shockley's  premises, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  residual  variability 
to  contend  with.  In  these  circumstances  we 
can  hardly  neglect  another  prescription  that 
Shockley  overlooks— to  work  out  the  tech- 
nlquee  of  medical  care,  education  and  indus- 
trial and  economic  organization  that  can 
create  Incentives  and  useful  careers  for  the 
whole  wonderful   variety  of  human  beings. 

Walter  P    Bodmer, 

A.  T.  Ganesan. 

L.  A,  Herzenberc, 

Joshua  Lederberc, 

Elliott  C    Levinthal, 

Eric  M    Shooter, 

Silvio  Varon. 
The    Faculty    of     the     Department    of 
Genetics. 

DR.    shockley    replies 

In  commenting  on  my  interview,  "Is  Qual- 
ity of  U.S.  Population  Declining?."  U.S.  Neu-s 
and  World  Report,  November  22.  1965,  and 
"We  Have  Reason  to  Worry  .  .  .."  Stanford 
M.D.,  January  1966.  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Department  of  Genetics  agree 
that  I  make  constructive  suggestions  re- 
garding "the  essentiality  of  more  research 
on  genetic  factors  on  social  maladjustment" 
and  that  they  "do  not  know  the  answers  to 
his  provocative  questions."  These  sentences 
seem  to  me  to  contradict  their  conclusion- 
"The  whole  concept  of  bad  heredity  is  in 
any  case  a  myopic  one.  .  .  . "  because  of 
varying  "milieu." 

In  appraising  the  interview  thev  refer  to 
"a  totalitarian  answer  on  Shockley's  prem- 
ises" and  "deplore  his  innuendos  about  the 
hereditary  .  .  .  deficits  of  Negroes"  and  em- 
ploy the  words  "malice,"  •mischief  ' 
"pseudo-science."  and  "hackneyed."  In  se- 
lecting these  expressions  and  in  signing  en 
masse  is  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
Genetics  contributing  to  objective  and  con- 
structive thought  or  assuming  a  totalitarian 
and  dogmatic  posture  to  dictate  permissible 
channels  of  thinking?  I  refer  the  Stanford 
M.D.  reader  to  my  interview  as  a  whole  and 
specifically  to  my  answer-  to  an  opening 
query,  and  again,  my  concluding  paragraph, 
I.e.,  •'.  .  .  when  I  try  to  pin  professional 
geneticists  down  on  this  point,  the  reaction 
is  often:  'We  don't  really  know  anything 
about  this,  and  you  shouldn't  raise"  these 
possibilities.'  This  withdrawn  attitude  does 
not  fit  my  idea  that  progress  is  made  by 
open-minded  exploration."  The  Genetics 
faculty's  letter  documents  this  observation. 
The  interview's  concluding  paragraph 
stated:  "My  program  for  continued  prosress 
is:  Let's  ask  the  questions,  do  the  necessarv 
research,  get  the  facts,  discuss  them 
widely— then  either  worries  will  evaporate 
or  plans  for  action  will  develop." 

I  disagree  seriously  with  the  members  of 
the  Genetics  faculty  on  three  main  jjoints: 
1.  My  article  is  objective,  not  racially 
slanted.  Regardless  of  race  or  color.  I  admire 
intellect  (even  when  I  disagree  with  :t  i  and 
deplore  feeblemindedness  <especiallv  an  IQ 
of  55  with  17  children).  Here  I  disagree  with 
the  Genetics  faculty;  I  cannot  m  pood  con- 
science apply  the  word  "wonderful"  to  the 
feebleminded  "variety"  of  luimanitv.  My  ar- 
ticle's proposals  on  scientific  data  fromVon- 
trolled  adoption  programs  were  not  focused 
on  Negroes.  The  members  of  the  Genetics 
faculty  criticize  my  proposals  but  their  con- 
structive suggestions  include  none  regarding 
the  interaction  of  environment  and  heredtiy 
Tliey  might  have  noted  that  Negro  orphans 
do  have  available  su!>erior.  pretudlce-free 
home  environments  with  eminent,  success- 
ful Negro  families. 

2.  What  the  Stanford  gentinst.'t  label  -the 
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ichole  concept  of  'bad  heredity'  "  and  dismiss 
as  ■■myopic''  does  exist  and  is  important  for 
our  nation  to  understand.  In  preparing  a  re- 
ply to  the  Genetics  faculty  letter  I  encoun- 
tered the  following  references:  (A»  "Mental 
Retardation"  (W.  B.  Saunders.  Philadelphia, 
1965)  by  Mrs  E.  C  Reed  and  her  husband. 
S  C.  Reed,  Director  of  the  Dight  Institute 
of  Human  Genetics,  Universitv  of  Minne- 
sota (B)  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
March  7,  1966,  'The  Unfit:  Denmark's  Solu- 
tion," an  article  provoked  by  mv  interview 
(C)  Reports  of  a  1957  studv  bv  Dr  T.  Kemp 
related  to  iB)  (D)  Dr  Ralph  W  Gerard  re- 
fers me  to  Kallman  on  genetic  factors  in  « 
schizophrenia  and  on  manic  depressive  psy- 
chosis and  also  on  the  latter  to  Wlnokur 
and  Pitts  (J.  Psych.  Res..  Vol.  3,  p  113,  1965) 
I  El  Terman  and  Odin,  "The  Gifted  Group 
in  Midlife"  (Stanford  Universitv  Press.  1959). 
(F)  Testimony  of  James  A.  Shannon.  Direc- 
tor of  National  Institutes  of  Health.  March 
2.  1966.  released  by  House  sub-committee  on 
appropriations,  also  Washington  Star  p  i 
March  25,  1966.  Is  all  this  'hackneyed' 
"p.seudoscience"? 

The  title  and  first  paragraph  of  the  news 
story  of  item  (Pi  reads:  "Dissuade  Genetic 
Defects  as  Parents,  Doctors  Urged"  .  .  "Dr. 
James  A.  Shannon,  Director  of  the  Natlonai 
Institutes  of  Health,  has  warned  that  phy- 
sicians must  equip  themselves  to  discourage 
men  and  women  carrying  genetic  disabilities 
from  having  children."  Are  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  "myopic"  in  their  "whole 
concept  of  'bad  heredity' "'?  Is  the  Genetics 
faculty  so  equipping  Stanford  M  D 's? 

My  conclusion  from  the.se  references  is 
that  mental  traits,  both  admirable  and  de- 
jMorable  in  my  personal  set  of  values  are 
.Mgnificantly  affected  by  hereditv  much  as  are 
the  biochemical  ones  Shannon  emphasizes 
For  example,  reference  (Ei  reports  that 
"gifted"  parents  have  30  times  the  average 
probability  of  producing  150  plus  iq  chil- 
dren Items  (Bi  and  'O  are  in  accord  with 
the  Reeds'  conclusions  stated  in  (Ai  as  fol- 
lows : 

"When  voluntary  sterilization  for  the  re- 
tarded becomes  part  of  the  culture  of  the 
United  .States,  we  should  expect  a  decrease  of 
about  50  percent  per  generation  in  the  num- 
ber of  retarded  persons,  as  a  result  of  all 
methods  of  reducing  retardation"  They  also 
write  ".  .  instead  of  the  6.000,000  retarded 
per.son.s  now  in  the  United  States  there  would 
only  be  500.000  of  them,  if  onlv  normal  per- 
sons with  normal  siblings  and  married  to  nor- 
mal persons,  had  reproduced  in  the  previous 
generation."  They  also  comment  that  "the 
transmission  of  mental  retardation"  is  "a 
subject  which  has  been  rather  carefully  ig- 
nored   in    recent    years." 

Wliy  do  the  members  of  the  Genetics  fac- 
ulty appear  carefully  to  ignore  ;.!.d  even  to 
obscure  the  subject  of  transmission  of  men- 
ial retardation? 

If  the  editor  will  allow  me  spice  here  to 
deviate  from  my  response  and  to  plead  for 
a  cause.  I  would  like  to  mpntion  findings  re- 
ported by  the  Society  for  Humane  Abortion, 
Tliey  quote  social  workers  who  find  that 
many  pregnant  mothers  of  pror  economic 
and  m.irital  status  do  not.  as  often  alleged, 
irresponsibly  seek  to  increase  'heir  income 
by  ha\ing  more  dependent  chi'c'ren.  They 
would  choose  abortion  if  avail:.ble.  I  urge 
the  members  of  the  fr.culty  of  -i.e  Depart- 
ment of  Genetics  to  add  their  prestige  to  my 
support  of  the  Society  for  Humane  Abortion 
in  San  Francisco  and  the  Assoc;. ition  for  the 
Study  of  Abortion  in  New  York  They  can 
do  so  with  a  clear  conscience  wthout  tak- 
ing a  position  on  Point  (2i— bad  enriron- 
ment  is  enough  reason  for  abortion  :n  these 
cases. 

I  favor  all  en\ironmental  improvements 
possible  for  all  liumi.nlty.  On  tl.is  obvious 
matter  the  Genetics  faculty  and  I  agree.  The 
means  are  another  subject  for  research. 

3)  The  Stanford  genetiC7st.',  'nve  the  lay 
public  land  that  includes  scientist!^  m  other 
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The  first  appraisal,  referred  to  as  the 


y67 


fields,    credit   tor  v^y  little  intelhgenrf  and  the    19«7    SUtemem      I    shall    dlsrusa    below 

inffsritv    They  tell  us  in  effect       Mind  your  <ind  refer  to «  the  1967  Q,jotau..n .  Uuotatl.  n     isauotert    frr.rT,    ,h.    *     :;  "   ' 

own    buslnew   and   do   not    -aU    ab^.ut    this  Here    ,s    a    prup<«ed    lomiat    of    the    three  Sta°eme."           ^                           ^'    Acade.  v  , 

the  public  can  t  be  trusted     Happily   we  have  questions  that  I  ur«e  be  transmltt«d  bv  gov-          The    problem   of    dIsentanKllne    hered  • 

encouraKement  from  s<3me  thoughtful  medl-  prnment  to  the  .\cademv                              '  an.i  envirr,n,T,.nf.i  5"7"'*"8iing    herecl.  ,ry 

cal-social  sclenrtsta  to  do  otherwise    Or    Alan  An    annr.i.^i    ,-^U?.L,^    ,.,   ....   ..........  «."i.«^.n^"-°".'n«?"tal  factors  for  complex  i-v! 


ing  objectivity  .»nd  rand-r  ;*nd  that  this  sit-  .1.    On   pa^es  «2  63  of  the  Jensen  arllcle.  cuss  show   that^i    1966  two  of   the  tn- 

uatlon   may   threaten   the   future  of  our  na-  a  196«  study  is  cited   The  incidence  of  mental  held    views    in    keeplne    with    the    nrer,  .     - 

tlon      To     quote     Shannons     testimony       to  retardation     i  IQ    below    75 1     for    clilldreu    is  1967  Quotation    The  1966  Responses  wcr      »' 

put    It    bluntly     Mr     Chairman             we  quoted    here   a-s    belnR    very    murh    greater    if  pre.s.sed    bv    Dr     Neel   and    Dr    Stern   an,',  \l' 

are  i?radu>illy  weakening    ,ur  genetic  inherl-  the    mothers    IQ    :.s    below   HO    than    .f    it    is  suited    fr.im    mv   efforts    to    pnxJuce   a     > 

tince'  of  biochemical  and  physiological  func-  above  80    Purthermore    .it  one  to  three  \e.irs  .uid   relevant   presentation  of    i  quantr   -v 

tlonal  traits   The  corre8p<;>ndence  I  have  from  of  a<e  both  groups  ..f  children  :iad  ,tn  .u-r-  appraisal    of    the   lmp.^rtance  of   tiered-       *' 

geneticists    and    other    s<Meritlsts    who    insist  •*«?   IQ  of  95  so  that   the   IQ  deficit  of  both  fontrollins;  the  development  of   intelU^.-  -*.' 

on   not   being  quoted   is  evidence  enough   for  groups  wa-s  very  small  at    1   to  :i  years    .f  ,ige  Clear   and   relevant"   I    interpreted    to  li  f^an 

this  judgment  of  lack  of  candor  und  objec-  Quesuon    .li     pertaining    to    the    valldltv  comprehensible   to   the   non-expert   but    ■> 

tlvtty  as  is  the  content  of  their  letters   I  com-  »"<!  significance  of   this  reported  research  Is  quately  qualified   to  satl.sfy   the  expert 

mend  Stanford  }t  D    for  the  courage  to  pub-  divided  into  three  part-s  My   Inquiries  proceeded  "from  Dr    Ster-,  t- 

Ush    on    such    provocative    q  lestlons    .md    I  ilAi    Are    these    1968    results    st.itlsticallv  I^r    Neel    Dr    .Neel  referred  me  to  his  fo-mer 

hope     that     its     influential     readership     will  v<»lld'  If  not.  can  they  iw  rejected  or  do  thev  -'fi     D     student    .Steven    Vandenberg    is'.,, 

thoughtfully  consider  and  appropriately  dis-  ^'a"   urgently   for   more  research   in  order   to  ''est  available  expert    .My  statement  in  (  i  es 

cuss   such    questions   prUntelv    .ind    publicly  establish   the  fiu-ts''  tlon   .3|    was  based  on  Dr    Vandenbert -'  Vt" 

William   B    .Shockiey.  tlBi    If  the  1968  result.s  , ire  valid    i,s  it  cor-  'er  of   Enclo-ure    (4i      i  This   frank    and  ib 

Ponimton  Prot-soo'- o' Cngmeprtng  Srience  rect    to    conclude    that    prenit.il    oJid    birth  J^'^'^lve  letter  tells  almost  the  whole  stor\     ri 

problems    were    unimportant    m    the    subse-  H-self  except  for  the  new  methods  that      ive 

A     Proposal     That    the     US      Govmsment  qu^m   drop  of  intelligence   test   performance  appeared  since  1967  as  discussed  in  JeiiJro 

QfERY  THE  National  .\<  aocmy  rip  .Sciences  "•'    '^^   children   of    lower   IQ  .mothers   to  an  urti^Me  i 

Recardi.no      Possible      Updatinc,     op     the  average  of  about  S3  IQ  ..t  .ige   14'  Does  llils  't  was  my  Impre-slon   that  Dr    .Sten.     nd 

Academy  s     1967     Statement     on     Hvman  ''neaii    that    the    luw    .uerige    IQ    at    14    wiis  Or    Neel   would  concur  in  a   -tatemen'     '  ,- 

Genetic  s  and  Urban  .Sums  caused  inevitably  by   hereditary   factors''   Do  would  be  acceptable  to  Dr    Vandenberc    .'-i 

(Proposed  bv  W    Shocklev  <is  an  experiment  ''^^  """;'*'   ""PUcatlons  of  this  quest  Ion  call  "r    to    quoting    their    concurrence    with    -he 


m  research  on  methodology  to  reduce  the 


urgently  for  more  research' 


relevant   sentenc*   In 


,„     ,„                  ,  mv   contributed   [aner 

environment-heredity  uncertainty    includ-                         ^''^   similar   studies   .jvallable   prior  at    the    Autumn    1966    Academy    meet.:.;'    I 

lag  ethnic  and  racial  aspects  1  ^    ^^'    National    Academy   of   Sciences'    1967  'enf   the  following  telegram  to  all  three 

My  pmposiU  amounts  In  essence  tn    .skine  P"f' ^'""   ^'«tfment    on   human   genetics  and  This  telegram  confirms  my  verbal  under- 

the  Nauo^ Academy  Of  Lrrnce"'"'  cited" and'"n    eva'uaVun '■■'"--"'"*"-""   '''  ".".'"."^- "'^'V^^""     ^.^^'    "-'    Vanc.e„.er, 

Is  or  is  not  your  1967  SUtement  on  Human  i96«  sludv  be  furnished' 

Genetics  and   Urban  Shims   now  clearlv  out 


':\'T^    *'"*    ''"    e^'^'uatlon    in    respect    to    the      '^lat    they    concur    heredity    controls   iiit.'lli- 

Sence  more  than  twice  ius  much  as  doe.? 


nf  H.r-  ;.H                 H                           ,'^""'    '^"'          '■-''    '*  "■  '"^'^'^  a  soundlv  established  .'act  vironment    in   families   that   adont   one  o'   » 

V  IS   pubUshedT fhe'winfer   ,96Vf  '""'"r  ''"''   ''"'  P-^«^""V  '"   '-^''l*"-  "f  -M-al  t^^'^  "^  ^^'te  identical  twins  '     ^       "       '    ' 

the     Harvard     Educational  ReUew     by"  Dr  ^^'1"""'""  ' '«  ''-'"*  ''^ '   ^<'^  Negro  children  My  reason  for  qualifying  by     white  Identl- 

Jensen   VnH,,a,?lli,L          .          w"      ^  "*  *>«'*'^"  «  •»"«!   '6   "'"es  higher  than  It   is  cal  twins     win  become  clear  from  the  re'er- 

Jensen    and    its    subsequent    review    bv    Dr  r^r  white  children  of  families  match'>d  with  ence    to    identical    twins    In    Loi^on    in    Dr 

If  rh»  laar  <s»af-,^..„,      ^     =.      •                .  ^^^  Negro  children's  families    bf>th  being  of  Crow's    1969    Position    dlscu.ssed    below     Dr 

IS  out    If   i„e    theT      ,'T,              "T^"  ^^'«'^«'y    high   s<.cloeconomlc   status?    ,Thls  Stern's  response  to  my  telegrLm  was 

urgennv  ne^ed                  ^-^"'-■"''"^   «'   't   is  question  is  based  on  Table  3  on  p    83  of  vhe  Sorry.   I   do   not   concur   in    an-  estimate 

Evldenc,"   t^at  a  response  to  mv   nronosed  •'^"f  "''""•'«  '  ^"'^^  as    twice  as  much'  concerning  heredity 

^,,L^,..JrJ"            ,   a  response  to  m\    proposed           , . < ,    j^  ,t  v.iUd  to  express  one  aspe-t  ot  -he  versus  environment   " 

would  not  r^cu.°re  e'ittn':^    '"    ^"^'.i   ^1°^  '^'"'''^  importance  of  environment  and  her-  Dr  Neel  .sent  me  a  telegram  reading 

mshed  bv  -he  hi  r  Z   TZ  7a«-?  ..    r^    "':  "''"^'  '"  "«-'^r">'"'»K  Intelligence  a^  measured  Prefer  not  to  be  quo^n  that^ontext ' 

^fH^l^L,  !  ^'^^''f^/"  ^he  1967  .statement  t,y  standard    IQ   -est-s   bv   the   followuig  .sen-  He   followed    this   with    h   second   telegram 

;■    fhe^Ne'l-s  R^epr^n.i'llun:  Juu'^lT^'  ''"''  T''  ^""^'^^^   ^'""""'^   .ntelllgen:e' .n.ie  ..ellvered   via   Profes.,';  HrndfeT^now'pr"?: 

t    I  r^nnnTr     rh„               k         ,  ^.   ,,  ''"'"  '-*^<'*  ''•''  '''"^^  **  environment  ;n  fa.m-  dent  of   the  National  Academy  of  Sclencesi 

Sho^klevTn  r^^toberr96- %h?rnunA,  '"^  '^"'  '^"P'  ""^  "^  "  ^^''  "'  ^^■^'^«'  '^^"^'-  "''"   ^"^^   ^''^'^^   ^^   ^^e   Academy   meeS 

sf  ?^f  !^   H                r?^  ^     .    ?      ',     ^  Council  cal  twins    •>   ,  The  preceding  quoted  sentence  reading                                                       ^    "leeung 

nent    geneucTs'^"  n      96%    pr'epl;:;"?'r60o"  ^^  ''^"''''''  ^^P^'"*^^  '"  "^  ^^'  ^'-'^  -^""^  ^  ""'  ''"°'''  -^  -  concurring 

word     s-^rpm»nr'    ^     I        prepared    a    1600-  news    story    of    Dr     Hhocklevs    contributed  I  telephoned  Dr  Vandenberg  Informed  Mm 

urban  siuL                                "    ''"'""    ""'^  ^^fP"  "'  "^^  ^"'"'»"  '^««  N*"""*'  "^^-^^'"y  "'  ^^^^  "cm-concurrences  and  obtamcd'^ 

The  eminent  geneticists  were  identified  ^  ^'f_-^''f»^e8  meeting.)  courageous')    authorization  to  state      This 

r»r,r.rt»H    o,    p,,  geneticists  were  identified  as          The  purfKwe  of  these  questton.s  is  to  loc  is  .statement    lie     the  quote  of   Question   '1)] 

f^or   James   FCroT   'f    rr^'r-'f'    ^,^;  °"   ''''''''    '•P^^'"^'   '"-^^^  '^   '"^   ascertain  was     acceptable     to  ^dentcal-twnexi^r^ 

^s^oniln     now   at   the  Ca'lforn  a7^  itute  l""'  '-^^T""    '"'''''''  "'   '^^   '^''  statement  Steven  V..T.denberg  to  whom   I  was  reS 

nr  XA^noiJJr,?      t:   ,        ta.ifornla   Institute  Por  'his  purpose  partial  answers  to  some  of  bv  human  geneticist  James  Neel  " 

?L    r-n,     ^r     ^w^T'  •^'""^   ^    '^^^'   "^  the  questions  might  suffice  The    1966    ResponJs^fDr    Neel  md  Dr 

?un  Stern  Of 'the  urn  'eriu"    tTu?"''i"^l          """^  -^'Sn'ncance  of  the  proposed  questions  .S'fcm  ,.ofcd  abTeareLniUeZr'^rH  fke 

Ber^efev                     University  of  California  at  m  respect  to  the  Academy's   1967  .Statement  1967    Quotation    nted    from    the    Acadlm^s 

r,   ...  ■',.  ,,„  ..    .      ^           ^  '■''   "^vious    So  is   their   potential    imp.ict   on  1967  Staternent  above 

il'     ,?l'l"":l*"'*"'*i"«.^''''^^^^  .P^^P*""*-  r*'-*"'    Legislative    hearings    concerned    with 


Statement   The  con.seiuenTe'mlgh't  be'!  d'!!-  Ac^u^r^i  n '''w;^;^"^";.^"^"^^"  ^2,'  .  "^^  '^"^'°"  ^^"  ""'   ''''''■'  ''''  '^'^'-'^ 

tic   revision   of  what   I  aDoralse    is  the  •   m  s nJ^^Zfrs  ,h»r*vL  «,  ?               Enclosure    U> .  does  not   agree   with    the   1966   Responies  of 

search"  posture  ofihe  t^^,::  /exlmpll-  ^o^q'^e'l   nf  th   t   I^had^I^Lrprtor  ^oTh:  Zh^Z'  ''?967''a  'T?  "'"'  T'  ''"^T  "" 

ned  by  the  two  sentences  that,  ..  taken  from  Aut'limn  of  1967                                ^"°'  TenJ^Til  %l\Tea  7.^^07}.".:^'; 
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estimates.  (See  the  Spring  19(59  issue  of  the 
Harvard  Educational  Review.)  Dr  Crow 
writes:  "I  agree  for  the  most  part  with 
Jensen's  analysis."  He  also  supports  Jensen's 
numbers  in  detail.  In  the  following  quotation 
H-  values  of  0.76  and  0.86  correspond  to  75%' 
and  86<-r  In  the  same  sense  that  I  used  77  1% 
above  I  make  this  observation  to  point  out 
that  you  need  not  be  concerned  with  the 
definitions  of  the  symbols  E?  and  H»  that 
oc.ur  in  order  to  Interpret  the  following 
direct   quotation   from   Crow's   review: 

As  Jensen  mentions,  the  Burt  study  ap- 
pears closest  to  the  ideal  of  placing  the 
separated  Identical  twins  into  random  en- 
vln.nments  at  an  early  age.  There  is  some 
reassurance  to  the  skeptic  (such  as  1  have 
be,n)  I  emphasis  mine)  In  that  H'.  as  estl- 
m.ned  by  the  correlation  of  the  one-eea 
twin.s  reared  apart  |l.e.  by  families  that 
ad  .pt  one  of  a  pair  of  white  Identical  twins] 
and  E-.  estimated  by  the  correlation  between 
iin.-elated  children  reared  together,  add  up 
'°  ^'PP^^'^'nately  i  fi.e .  unity  I-as  they 
sh.  tild  If  everything  Is  simple  (0.75  +  0  24  = 
0  9'-  in  Jensen's  Table  2;  0.86  ^  0  26  ='  in 
In  Burt's  Individual  measurements.)  Other 
rr    ■<   checks   are   also   In    reasonable   aeree- 

U  we  take  the  results  from  many  Investi- 
gations at  face  value,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
co.s-istency.  as  Jensen  points  out  and  H' 
averages  0.8  ..  I  agree  with  Jensen  In  de- 
ploring an  uncritical  assumption  that  onlv 
environmental  factors  are  Important  and 
that  genetic  differences  are  negligible  " 

Vn  sum  up.  I  believe  Crow's  1969  Position 
sr.'ongly  supp<.rts  my  1966  statement  that 
tt-a--  at  that  time  rejected  by  the  1966  Re- 
sponse of  two  of  the  authors  of  the  1967 
Ac.idemv  statement    Dr    Crow's  position  has 

art  .de-indeed  his  clause  "skeptic  (such  as  I 

mihi 'Srt.  '^"'"'^'^  ■*  ^'""^  '""'^^^  °'  ^''«^ 
r     ubmlt    that    this    analysis   is   adequate 

evidence  for  mv  case  that  a  "plain  and  rele- 
.f.'  P^^^""ation"  has  not  been  produced  bv 
^he  sc-entlhc  community  on  the  Influence 

"1  'ntHUgence    ^^°"^^°'""^   ^^^   development 

„"'„ '^^''""  ''"■  "'■^'"^  "^^  transmittal  of 
mv    p.-oposed    questions   to   the   Academy  °s 

he  V".'''^^'"^  *'''^  '^'  ^-'^dom  that  gave 

^ei.  might  contribute  as  much  in  a  few 
rnonths  to  increase  the  awareness  of  the  need 

■'^ts'  oeruient'^t'*  '"'^*"'  presentation"  of 
•em     ''^"'°'=°^  ^  our  human  quality  prob- 

TJ  t'J^'^'^^  ^  '^°^^^  If  such  an  inoulrv 
"•ou.d  be  tabled  before  discussion^  wTS 
proposed    resolution.    For    exampl^  Tf    now 

g»rd  0  my  three  questions,  the  three  au- 
aors   of   the    1967   Statement   might   ,.1    be 

re""'d'bv'°"'"^  "^  ^^'^  1969  Po^^tiofeS! 
r^::l     ^-    ""''  ''"°ta"ons  from  Dr.  Crow's 

J^.o-^'^  '"P"!?''*'  ^^"""^  regarding  the  ap- 
Te'^  tJ^^"^^^"^  '°  '^««'  '967  and  1969  a£d 
',ecc.d   that    may   be   readily   yerlfled.   These 

ver'l^l^r^TT^"''^  ^"""^  '^«  scientific 
^ver.sus  popular)   soundness  of  the  Academv 

■»  fx.nressed  by  President  Seltz 

lon^!,/"°"'K^""''»  ^""""K  ^^^  great  ma- 
T-^^l  f,^"""""''-  Dr.  Seitz  told  newsi^n, 
?(X)d'-»=J  'V essentially  impossible  to  do 
?ocd  .esearch  in  this  field  as  long  as  there 

searrt-'^  ^'"  '°'^'*^  Inequities.  And  ^ch  re- 
search  is  so  easily  misunderstood   in  these 

^e''t'luLl\  ^i"^'  ^""^  ^^"  ^PP«*'  ^o  °^  to 
lori-V     n^°^«'-''  ^"'>s«rvlent  to  a  popular  ma- 

aaeq,  ate  study  and  debated  and  thus,  as  I 
h"'^  expressed  for  the  record  several  times; 
^X^' 2552— Part  30 
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not  appropriate  to  a  position  of  leadership  In 

In  closing.  I  shall  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  my  conclusion  that  the  1967  State- 
ment needs  revision  by  expressing  my  gen- 

t'J:\  *PP'"»i»'»»  °'  the  Significance  of  the  ^r- 
rent  situation: 

I  regard  the  Academy's  Position  as  being 
!r^L^°f^  serious  and  obvious  dereliction  of 
mtellectual  responsibility  in   the  history  of 

^  IV^-  ^*^  tPP*^^*'  *^  underlined  to  me 
in  mid-May  by  the  statement  of  a  fellow 
Laureate  to  the  effect  that  the  answers  to  my 
questions  were  "so  obvious."  I  do  not  believe 

nubHHJ%'^j:.""'^«  *«  ''^"^  ^'^  convlctioni 
?Hh„  t,^"  \  ^^^""^  ^^"^  *"  important  con- 
tribution to  man's  future  can  be   made  by 

n?^  A^*"".""^  *^*'  irresponsibility  on  the  par^ 
tIJ^*.  ''*°  ^''**''<=*  ^  ^^  occurred  for 
Lysenkolsm  In  Russia.  The  greater  serlous- 
f)ffr  °n  °!J'  l^^sponslbiuty  Is  underlined  by 
the  following  quotation  from  Jensen's  article 
is   there   a   danger   that   current   welfare 

St^'  tT"""^  f/  ""^"^'^  ^°'-^^'8ht,  could 
ifS^*.  ,  *  S^^^iio  enslavement  of  a  sub- 
stontlal  segment  of  our  population?  The  pos- 

,lnrtV*^*'"^°''*^  °^  """^  ^*"""  seriously  to 
study  these  questions  may  well  be  viewed  by 

m  W..f  f^M '"'^  ^  °'"'  ^^^^rs  greatest 
injustice  to  Negro  Americans  " 

mf  ofTh1T"J-  "P^««^  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy  and  quoted  by  the  AP 
n^J7o°n  Enclosure  ,5),  is%hat  duVng^e 
^t^iJ°  ^''^^  ""'^  *ell-intentioned  wllfare 
programs  may  unwittingly  lead  to  the  birth 

hL^f  ^  IV""  *  "^'"""^  Illegitimate  slum 
tlon  tJ'tlV''*'^  '°  "'^  °^  agonized  frustr" 
tlon  by  being  mentally  retarded  as  a  result 
of  low  values  of  their  genetically  controlled 
components  of  intelligence  '<-roiiea 

cK^rf  <'^f  *^^  problems  about  which  En- 
^?„n.«cl^  ^"''^  ^^^  National  Academy  of 
^  ences  has  voted  not  to  encourage  scientific 
study.  I  propose  that  transmitting  my  ques- 

n„«..  '^  °'  Sciences  might  put  these  vital 
questions  on  an  appropriate  agenda. 
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THE  BATTLE  OVER  AMERICA'S 
ENVIRONMENT 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDIANA- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18.  1969 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  'two 
articles  describing  the  campaign  to  im- 
prove the  American  environment.  The 
articles,  one  from  the  winter  1969-70  is- 
sue of  University:  A  Princeton  Quarterly 
and  the  other  from  the  December  22  1969 
issue  of  Newsweek,  point  to  the  growing 
militancy  of  conservation  groups  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  a  better  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  there  is  increas- 
ing concern  in  the  Nation  that  Con- 
pess  must  provide  more  meaningful 
legislation  in  this  field.  For  that  reason 
together  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
<Mr.  ScHEUER  and  Mr.  Reh))  and  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  I 
introduced  on  November  12,  1969  HR 
14753,  the  Environmental  Quality'  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  would  authorize  sup- 
port for  developing  and  providing  pro- 
grams of  environmental  education  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in 
local  communities.  The  subcommittee 
which  I  chair  hopes  to  conduct  hearings 
on  this  legislation  during  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 


At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
text  of  the  two  articles  in  the  Record  • 
[From    university:    A    Princeton    Quarterly. 
Winter,   1969-70) 

OVEB    America's   Environment 

(By  Thomas  C.  Southerland    Jr  ) 

anlf^efend  ""^en '^*'  campaigns' to  destroy. 

Many    Americans    are   aware   nf   .^,>    .. 
problems     a    fa^t    .    w  »  **^re   of   pollution 

ing  to  p^rj^n:iTtA''^\r^:;:ru.T- 

'SuT  ^^'^'  ^-°undl^g°aT;erb"a-t 
tec°hnoI^^Te  e"irt<^^™t   f   ^^«^   "^'^ 

bv  the  case  ^^tl  JIT^  ^^  ^^^  'troubled 
noloi^  pr^u^e^  th.  °^  P^irveyors  of  tech- 
tlng^so^-Srp^s\"'T/j"^l!^'"^  '^^- 

SioT  Td^  £^ -~^  -  "-- 

Son^-n^-TS'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
••letting  t^hnolog^rlde^^^L^tTh"'  T!^ 
no  Judgment   nfLZ  ?f  though  we  had 

Wesley  Mlrxv>^lt,^ir;h  °°"^"^ationist 
bon.  savs  ■  T^r^ni^^   "^  '^*  magaislne  Audu- 

-  ati?h  s^dST^l^vl^Jg^a^n^rch^^-^^ 
'T  "'rj^r"'-^'  '"^  Which' to  enjovu''' 
ou'^lyX''  L'^'^^^-;-^  Populati^n^Ts  obvl- 
recently  th?sM,b^ec  "'  P'-oblems.  but  until 
causing'^  ^bert  j    McM^  generally  avoided. 

aor  .bom  that  preKl,  e„"'    to^ k,°„',"" 

'poSS'eSSonsi^:S~ 

ernment  ban  on  PAriu  ,>,■>.,.  ^   ^  ^ov- 

£  r/Lr^.  ITS'-  £^«„  -.- 

It  would  be  surprising  if  Dr   Seahor<>  «.— 
obS.    ,„a  'S""?  "»»".tlo.:l.t.    wo. 

B:«oSf»Tr.?rur^.f?i 

eration     Plowshare  ■•    'a„  ^^  ^     *-*?" 

atomic  eneStrconstTuct^Tn^^^^^U^f,! 

Au.traL^  "'J  '^""''"'"  ^'  Keraudre^^y'?a 

Australia    and    another   Atlantic-Pacific    in- 

er-<x:ean  canal   in  Central  AmerlcT  Unl  ke 

he  Panama  Canal,  there  wou^  be  no  iJ^L 

too  complicated  and  or  too  expei^ive)^! 

this  absence  could  result  in  grave  eco^^Tal 
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problems,  such  as  radlaMon  damage  and 
temperature  Imbalancee.  Certain  fish  would 
then  be  able  aj  enter  one  ocean  from  the 
other  and  this  migration  could  cauae  large- 
scale  extinctions  i  Many  will  remember  the 
devastating  consequence*  of  the  sea  lam- 
prey's entrance  vl.-i  the  Welland  Canal  Into 
Lake  Erie;  gradually  spreading  Into  the 
other  Great  Lakes.  It  destroyed  the  lake  trout 
and  whlteflsh  as  commercial  fish  i 

Howard  Hughes,  a  relative  newcomer  to 
Nevada,  hxs  expressed  strong  concern,  as  a 
land-owner  and  developer,  over  the  AEC's 
megaton-range  underground  detonations  and 
•^  their  related  seismic  shocks.  (Testing  has 
already  triggered  minor  earthquakes  in 
Nevada  i  He  is  also  concerned  over  the  ac- 
cidental release  of  radiation  into  the  air 
and  the  possible  contamination  of  ground 
water 

As  a  people,  we  Americana  incline  toward 
the  short  view  of  technok>glcal  problems. 
Many  who  criticize  deficit  spending  by  the 
government  seeing  it  as  obligating  their 
grandchildren  to  pay  a  bill  not  of  their  own 
contra-ctlng.  see  no  wrong  in  greedily  leveling 
redwoxls.  spoiling  hillsides  with  strip-mm- 
mg.  or  using  additional  power  equipment 
whlch"adds  to  air  and  water  pollution  Ex- 
penditure of  unrecoupHble  resources  :s  a  far 
greater  loss  to  our  descendants  than  detlclt 
spending  It  can  be  terminal.  David  R. 
Brower  of  the  conservationist  Sierra  Club 
calls  ours  a  chain-letter  economy,  where  we 
pick  up  the  early  dividends  and  our  children 
And  the  mall  box  empty  " 

The  conservationist  trying  to  protect  some 
lauidmark  or  wildlife  area  often  hears  from 
would-be  exploiters  the  argument  that  'thla 
Is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  progress  " 
But  who  knows  what  the  actual  price  may 
be  in  terms  of  our  future  well-being'  Greece 
Is  an  example  of  a  nation  that  sentenced  Its 
ancestors  to  a  poor  standard  of  living  by 
failing  to  understand  ecology  At  one  time, 
Greece  was  lush  with  a;reenery  Even  lions 
were  plentiful  and  were  often  depicted  in 
early  Greek  art,  the  most  notable  being  the 
lions  of  Delos  Then  the  Greeks  leveled  great 
forests  to  build  houses  and  ships,  and  the 
winds  and  rains  Wiished  the  bared  soil  away, 
exposing  rock  and  limestone  Overgrazing  by 
sheep  contributed  to  the  erosion. 

There  are  man-made  deserts  5cattered 
throughout  the  world  today,  including  sec- 
tions of  India  and  the  Middle  East  Remem- 
ber the  Okies  In  this  countrj-''  It  will  take 
generatiiins  for  certain  over-  or  wrongly- 
cultivated  land  areas  of  Oklahoma  to  become 
productive  atjaln  But  we  seem  never  to 
learn:  In  the  Mississippi  delta,  eastern  Ar- 
kansas farmers  are  now  clearing  150,000 
acres  of  forest  a  year  for  soybean  crops.  In 
Just  eight  years,  forests  there  have  been  de- 
pleted bv  one  million  acres  This  Is  the  sort 
of  "prngre>vs'  Lamfint  C  Cole  Pn  ft-.-iM-T  of 
Ecology  at  Cornell,  had  in  mind  when  he 
said,  "We  hear  a  lot  today  about  'underde- 
veloped' and  developing"  nations,  but  many 
of  them  misht  more  accurately  be  called 
'overdeveloped  "  " 

Some  hope  the  world's  expanding  popula- 
tion can  be  fed  one  day  by  exploiting  the 
worlds  oceans  But  not  If  we  continue  to 
dump  oil  sewage,  gases,  herbicides.  Insec- 
ticides, and  nuclear  wastes  into  them  to  the 
detriment  of  fish,  plankton,  and  other  ma- 
rine life  I  The  world's  oceans  produce  over 
twice  as  much  of  our  llfe-sustainlng  oxygen 
supply  as  do  trees  and  other  plants  )  Off 
California,  marine  life  has  steadily  decreased 
over  the  years,  and  across  the  Pacific  Insec- 
ticides— alonsf  wl'h  radioactive  fallout — are 
suspected  of  killing  the  triton  Since  this 
fish  13  a  predator  of  starfish,  the  unchecked 
population  of  coral-eating  starfish  Is  now 
destroying  Australia's  Great  Barrier  Reef 
and  other  coral  islands,  the  breeding  ground 
of  ovster"!.  mus,sels,  clams,  and  many  other 
fish  We  gain  land  by  filling  In  marshes  and 
wetlands  the  spawning  grounds  of  many 
flsh    We  have  even  dammed  up  some  of  the 
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rl'.  ers  In  Oregon  so  that  the  salmon  are  pre- 
ven'ed  from  reaching  their  spawning  areas. 
In  Bl.scayne  Bay.  south  ot  Miami,  shellfish 
and  Tabs  have  been  killed  In  large  quanU- 
tles  by  generator-heated  water  dumped  Into 
U  by  the  Florida  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany which  now  plans  to  replace  these 
generators  with  two  nuclear  ones  which 
would  produce  e\en  hotter  water  Nuclear 
generators  are  projected  for  other  places 
throughout  the  country  Of  course  thla  pol- 
lution can  be  prevented  by  cooling  the  water 
before  releasing  It.  but  this  would  cost  so 
much  money  that  the  nuclear  plants  might 
be  unable  to  compete  iis  an  economical  en- 
ergy source 

EAIU.r    LECISLATTON 

Among  the  many  problems  of  our  deterio- 
rating environment  air  and  water  pollution 
make  the  m<«t  headlines  In  1952  the  deatlis 
of  some  4  000  persnn.s  were  taliimed  on  Lon- 
don smog  and  in  1966  a  Thanksgiving  week- 
end inversion  in  the  New  York  area  claimed 
about  80  lives— not  t.>  mention  those  whose 
deaths  are  hastened  every  week  by  bad  air. 
And  air  pollution  is  harmful  not  only  to 
our  health  but  to  our  crui>s  and  livestock. 
It  eats  aw.iy  at  rxibber,  steel,  and  stone  Some 
of  the  buildings  It  damages  are  historic  and 
irreplaceable 

Air  pollution  has  been  found  to  affect 
local  weather  patterns,  the  notable  example 
being  the  dramatic  Increase  in  rainfall  over 
La  Porte  Indiana,  downwind  from  the  steel 
mills  of  rhlc:-u!o  and  Garv  Indiana  The 
rain  Is  prfKluced  by  the  combination  of  smog 
and  mt:lsture  in  piiase  with  the  hazv  days  In 
those  industrial  areas  Just  outside  this 
smoke  plume  Is  South  Bend  whose  rainfall 
pattern  Is  unaffected  There  is  much  specu- 
lation as  to  what  long-term  effect  air  pollu- 
tion win  have  on  the  earth's  atmosphere 
One  theory  Is  that  a  "greenhouse  effect" 
might  occur,  holding  In  the  sun's  heat  and 
warming  the  earth  unnaturally;  another 
theory  holds  that  the  earth  might  be  txirned 
unnaturally  cold  by  certain  pollutants' 
screening  out  the  sun's  energy  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  each  vear  air  pollution  costs  the 
nation  over  I'J  billion  dollars  i  In  the  North- 
east, about  18  million  dollars  a  year  to  farm- 
ers alone  1  But  that,  alter  all.  Is  only  money; 
the  tlnal  price  may  well  hf  final 

In  1905  Congress  amended  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963  to  establish  controls  over  emis- 
sion from  automobiles,  the  irlme  source  of 
air  pollution  In  this  country  Next  the  Air 
Pollution  Act  of  1967  was  passed  to  set  up  re- 
gional alr-qualltv-cantrol  regions,  and  in 
1968  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration w.ns  established.  It  would  .ip- 
pear  that  ;ujmelhlnK  is  being  done  and  air 
pollution  is  on  the  way  out.  right?  Wrong. 
Industrial  plants  are  increasing  in  numtat-r. 
automoDiies  are  doubling,  airplanes  are 
doubling  (With  each  let  dumping  2' ■.  tons 
of  carbon  dioxide  pollutants  Into  the  atmos- 
phere every  ten  mlnmcsr  There  are  no  na- 
tional standards  tor  other  than  automobile 
pollution  the  pre5=ent  laws  are  too  cursory, 
.ind  are  seldom  If  ever  enforced 

In  Philadelphia  (America's  third  city  in 
air  pollution  I  from  .January  1969  through 
June  1969  not  one  violator  was  prosecuted 
or  fined.  In  other  years  many  polluters  have 
been  brought  In  to  court  time  and  again. 
paid  their  ■^mall  fines  and  re-^umed  their 
activities  Several  lar-te  firms  have  had  four 
ronvlctlDns  each  One  ^'f  these  companies — 
which  paid  the  exorbitant  fine  of  $25 — an- 
nually puts  out  some  650  tons  of  sulfur 
oxide.  160  tons  of  nitrogen  oxide,  and  40 
tons  of  dust  and  sout  New  Jersey's  record  Is 
much  better;  It  now  has  a  Division  of  Clean 
Air  and  Water  New  Jersey,  unfortunately.  Is 
the  exceptlrin 

THE  (VtrroMOBUJ:  AND  POLLUTION 

The  automobile  contributes  60  per  cent 
of  our  air  pollution  hut  only  a  little  over  3 
per  cent  of  the  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  budget   has  been  spent 
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on  motor  vehicle  research  The  NAPCA  has 
awsLTded  the  Thermo  Electron  Corporation  a 
contract  ($174,173)  to  design  a  steam  car 
iuid  the  Marquardt  Corporation  a  contmrt 
($96,683)  to  study  ways  of  minimizing  steam 
engine  pollutants.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portitllon  has  contracted  lor  a  prutotvpe 
steam-powered  bus.  Some  research  Is  be'ng 
conducted  on  an  electric  car,  but  there  is  mo 
all-out  effort  by  government  or  industry 
rhe  most  notable  entirely  private  effort  is 
by  William  Lear  (of  Lear  Jet  fame)  who  ha.'s 
undertaken  to  perfect  a  commercially  feasible 
steam  auto 

In  July  1969  the  California  Senate  cleared 
a  bill  that  would  outlaw  Internal  comt  i». 
tlon  automobiles,  starting  in  1975,  in  '!,e 
hope  of  forcing  auto  makers  to  develop  oriier 
types  of  cars.  The  manufacturers,  appar-nt- 
ly  caught  by  surprise,  recovered  in  time 
to  lobby  a  narrow  defeat  of  the  proposal  by 
one  vote)  In  a  state  assembly  committee  A 
victory  for  industry,  but  nevertheless  a  .-^traw 
In  the  smoggy  wind  In  September  1969  he 
U  S  House  of  Representatives  defeated  ';'9 
to  22  an  amendment  to  limit  the  manu;,io- 
lure  and  sale  of  those  Internal  combu.~tlon 
engines  whose  exhaust  emission  after  1978 
exceeds  a  certain  standard  Again,  the  lart 
that  the  issue  was  even  brought  to  vote  Is 
noteworthy  and  It  Is  almost  certain  tn  be 
brought  up  again. 

WATER  POLLtmON 

Water  pollution  made  big  news  when  il 
from  the  sinking  S.S  Torrey  Canyon  wa.hed 
onto  England  beaches  In  March  1967,  th  ueh 
that  ship  was  small  compared  to  supertank- 
ers being  built  today.  When  drilling  off  "he 
California  coast  produced  the  Santa  Barbara 
oil  leak,  the  impact  on  Americans  was  even 
greater  because  the  spill  was  on  our  own 
shores  i  Incidentally,  Union  Oil.  the  com- 
pany that  did  the  Santa  Barbara  drilling— 
though  other  companies  were  Indirectly  in- 
volved. Is  the  same  firm  for  which  the  Tcrrey 
Canyon  sailed  ) 

There  has  been  much  publicity  abotit  the 
expiration  of  Lake  Erie  i  America's  Dead  Sen*. 
and  the  pollution  of  the  Hud.son,  Connecticut 
,ind  Potomac  Rivers,  but  nearly  every  .Amer- 
ican river  and  stream  is  affected  to  some 
degree  Siime  rivers  .ire  open  sewers,  Tliere 
have  been  infamou.s  fish  kills  from  pollution 
In.  .among  others,  the  Mississippi,  .aid  the 
Rarifan  of   Ne-.v  Jersey. 

Partly  because  of  the  technologlcU  revolu- 
tion and  partly  because  of  the  population 
increase,  i>ur  water  usage  since  1900  has  in- 
creased bv  a  factor  of  nine  (900  per  cent), 
vet  pollution  renders  mi:)St  of  our  water  sup- 
ply unusable  W.iter  resources  have  loni7  been 
a  concern  of  the  federal  eovernnient  hut  \vit^. 
a  few  exceptions  pollution  has  received 
proper  attention  mly  since  19P1,  Thr  .leh  i 
national  Clean  Water  .Act  has  been  enacted 
and  there  Is  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  water  pyollution  con- 
tinues to  !!urp;ise, 

A  tougher  Congressional  water  pollution 
bin  is  now  in  joint  conference  that  will  make 
(ill  polluters  liable,  set  standards  for  DDT 
spillage,  aid  .«.tates  In  controlling  thermal 
pollution,  perform  research  Ir  acid  mine 
drainage,  provide  aid  for  pollution  control  in 
the  Great  L,ikes  and  remove  hazardous  debris 
m  navlifable  waters,  Tlds  is  certalnlv  ,i  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  many  feel  that  the 
funds  authorized  will  ]ust  cover  the  annual 
increa.^es  In  pol'utloii 

The  drop  of  subsurface  water  levels  Is 
another  element  In  our  water  crlsl?,  and  in 
the  Southwest  the  use  of  water  without  re- 
plenishment has  become  so  bad  that  the 
water  table  has  lowered  to  the  point  -.vhere 
fossil  water  from  the  last  ice  age  is  being 
used 

Civic  boosterism  imp^U  a  mayor  to  adver- 
tise. "Settle  In  beautiful  Arizuna."  say.  with- 
out regard  to  water  table  or  drainage  capabil- 
ity of  the  area  It  successful,  he  ends  up  ap- 
pealing to  the   "federals"  for  funding  to  stop 
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pollution  or  for  more  Irrigation.  Irrigation 
water,  by  the  way,  plclcs  up  natural  ground 
.-..ilts  and  drains  them  back  into  local  rivers 
.ind  streams  The  Mexican  government  has 
long  been  Irritated  over  the  high  salt  con- 
lent  of  the  Colorado  River  and  President 
Nixon  and  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz 
ai.scussed  this  at  the  dedication  of  the  Amis- 
tad  Dam  in  September  1969.  Sallnlzation 
occurs  in  arid  regions  such  as  the  Southwest 
US.  because  evaporation  is  greater  than 
precipitation.  Rain  dissolves  the  natural  salts 
.iiid  through  capillary  action  the  resulting 
.salt  water  is  raised  upward.  When  this  water 
i,s  evaporated  salt  is  left  on  the  ground,  Irrl- 
i^ation  drainage  now  has  even  more  salt  to 
empty  back  into  the  river.  Still,  mayors  go 
right  on  trying  to  attract  more  residents. 

The  mayor  of  Miami  wants  a  Jetport  so 
tiiat  his  city  can  become  another  New  York 
City,  but  would  any  mayor  m  his  right  mind 
w,int  New  York's  problems?  Other  city  boost- 
ers want  more  !)eople,  more  industry.  And 
why  not?  After  all,  although  a  large  city's 
problems  today  are  a  small  town's  tomorrow, 
the  present  mayor  won't  be  in  office  for  the 
expansion's  aftermath. 

OVEHCROWDEDNESS 

Overcrowdednes.s  is  blamed  for  most  of  our 
nation';,  ills,  and  it  is  true  that  our  highways, 
schools,  and  cities  teem  unable  to  keep  up 
wi'h  the  ixjpulatl&n  increase.  But  pollution 
IS  more  the  product  of  technology:  The  U.S.. 
with  only  6  per  cent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, uses  between  one-fourth  and  one-half 
(it  'he  world'i  resources, 

O.irbage  and  junk  are  becoming  major  pol- 
luants  'Hie  dumping  of  .solid  waste  into 
.■-t reams  or  the  ocean  leads  to  water  pollution, 
at.d  burning  it  adds  to  air  pollution,  and  no 
one  has  an  answer  to  this  problem,  though 
\Tirious  study  pritrrams  were  called  for  in  the 
19H5  Solid  Waste  Disp<5sal  Act.  America  pro- 
duces over  five  pounds  of  trash  per  person 
\n-T  day  for  an  annual  U.S.  total  of  3,5  binion 
l>o',inds. 

Other  interesting  statistics:  we  throw  away 
26  billion  Jars  and  bottles,  and  4«  billion 
metal  cans  per  year.  This  output  has  led 
Pr  f  Luclen  Brush,  formerly  of  Princeton's 
Sc!,.K>l  of  Enemeerlng,  to  speculate  half- 
jokmely  that  future  archeologists  specializ- 
ing in  our  culture  will  divide  the  twentieth 
century  into  two  croups  called  Beercan  Cul- 
tures I  (tini  and  II  (aluminum).  'Hn  cans 
slowly  rust  away  but  not  aluminum  cans. 
(Reynolds  Metals  Company,  fearing  future 
legi.slation  agam.st  aluminum  cans,  now  offers 
a  return  on  u.-.cd  ones  In  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Mi.imi  areas,  where  one-third  of  the  nation's 
beer  cans  end  up.) 

Wc  are  a  nation  of  litterbugs  Cans,  car- 
tons, bottles,  clsrarette  wrajipers  are  strewn 
along  our  lilehways  by  the  billions.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  we  spend  $500  minion  a 
ye.ir  to  remove  litter  from  American  high- 
ways. Nevada  estimates  that  it  snends  ten 
rent-  collecting  )U3-^  cne  Item  frcm  a  high- 
»'av  Supported  bv  a  «54  291  prant  fmm  the 
Bureau  of  Ro'ld  Waste  Manaeement.  Dr. 
Samuel  F  Hulben  of  Clemson  University,  is 
develoDin<r — with  encouraging  results"  a 
wa-er  soluble  elass  container  to  dissolve  in 
the  atmosphere  or  v.-at«r  after  being  opened. 

NOISE 

N'oise  is  a  particularly  difficult  pollutant  to 
deal  with.  Doctor-  at  the  Sixth  American 
Mediciil  Associntl.-n  Congress  on  Environ- 
mental Health  In  CMcapo  in  May  1969  called 
noise  as  great  p  ha7ard  to  mankind's  environ- 
ment as  air  and  water  pollution.  Noise  can 
cause  hearing  lors  by  injuring  the  inner  ear, 
nnd  .-nany  cities  recognize  this  bv  having 
'freely  unenforced)  ordinances  f(3rbiddlng 
the  honking  of  auto  horns. 

Airplane  noise  is  even  harder  to  deal  with, 
iincl  -here  are  few  ordinances  against  it,  but 
■Jirport  authorise;  i.re  finding  it  Increasingly 
difficult  to  nepo'i  ite  for  new  airports.  Most 
everyone  is  now  f.Tmiliar  with  the  controver- 
sial supersonic  transport   (SST)   and  its  ac- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

companying  sonic  boom.  Public  feeling 
against  the  sonic  boom  continues  to  mount. 
People  ask  why  the  government  should  help 
subsidize  a  plan  to  benefit  a  select  few  ( those 
who  can  afford  It)  at  the  expense  of  the  vast 
majority.  The  expense  is  not  only  measured 
in  dollars  but  in  terms  of  mental  peace. 

The  boom  of  a  plane  flying  at  supersonic 
speeds  can  be  as  loud  as  a  moderate-size  ex- 
plosion   a    block    away,    and    is    continuous 
throughout  the  plane's  flight,  and  can  cover 
a  50-mlle-wide  bang-zone.  Sonic  booms  have 
already  caused  a  number  of  minor  disasters. 
To  name  a  few:  by  1967  thirteen  deaths  had 
been  attributable  to  sonic  booms  in  France 
and  in  August  of  that  year  three  persons  were 
killed  in  Mauran,  France,  when  a  sonic  boom 
caused   the  collapse  of  a   barn;    Ottawa  and 
Oklahoma  City  have  each  experienced  sonic 
boom  damages  estimated  at  $500,000.  Possibly 
the  SST,  when  built,  will  be  barred  Irom  fly- 
ing over  land  because  of  the  hazard  to  health 
and  to  buildings — and  the  propensity  it  has 
for  triggering  snow  slides  when   flying   over 
vulnerable  slopes.  There  Is  also  speculation  as 
to   what  effect   flights  over  the  oceans   will 
have  on  the  fishing  Industry. 

A  measure  proposed  by  Senators  ClifTord 
P.  Case  (R,  N.J.)  and  William  Proxmire  (D. 
Wis.)  to  ban  supersonic  flights  over  US  ter- 
ritory was  defeated  but  authorization  was 
passed  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  set  limits  on  general  airplane  noise 
and  on  booms,  Ca.se  likened  this  to  "setting 
the  fox  to  guard  the  chickens  "  Despite  pub- 
lic pressure  to  ban  SST  flights  over  land 
there  will  be  great  counter-pres-sure  from 
those  who  stand  to  make  large  profits  from 
the  SST.  And  conservationists  have  dis- 
covered that  when  the  profit  motive  conflicts 
with  the  environment,  the  latter  usually 
loses.  Look  for  overland  SST  flights  to  be  de- 
fended in  the  name  of  increased  employment 
or  as  a  means  of  improving  our  balance-of- 
payments. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  com- 
plained of  the  irreparable  damage  to  Canyon 
de  Chelly  National  Monument,  the  Mesa 
Verde  Cliff  dwellings,  and  other  archeological 
treasures  in  the  Southwest  caused  bv  booms 
from  Air  Force  planes.  Rock  slides  have 
poured  on  some  of  the  ruins  and  structural 
cracks  have  formed  on  others. 

Of  course,  not  all  high  decibel  noises  are 
produced  by  sonic  booms.  In  the  home  we 
hear  kitchen  appliance  noises,  air  condi- 
tioners I  our  own  or  the  neighbors') .  washing 
machines,  and  vacuum  cleaners  All  of  us  at 
one  time  have  been  awakened  bv  the  lawn- 
mower  (107  decibels),  the  motor  cvcle  (111 
decibels),  trucks  on  the  highway, ",ind  the 
hand-powered  saw.  Many  enjoy  the  quiet  sol- 
itude of  the  woods  in  winter,  but  now  even 
this  is  threatened:  The  snowmobile  with  its 
deafening  roar  is  incre,':sine  m  popularity. 
There  are  700,000  now  m  use.  with  sales  of 
350.000  predicted  for  the  1969-70  season.  Bad 
news  for  hibernating  wild  life. 

Our  legislators  are  Just  beginning  to  show 
an  awareness  of  noise  as  a  pollut.ant. 

But  the  big  conservation  fights  of  recent 
years  have  been  over  land  u.se:  Tlie  fight  to 
save  the  redwoods  (about  1  to  2  per  cent  of 
the  origial  forests  still  standi,  to  defeat  the 
Grand  Canyon  dams,  to  protect  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore,  to  save  New  Jersey's 
Great  Swamp,  to  preserve  the  Texas  Big 
Thicket  (home  of  the  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker), are  just  a  few  of  the  more  famous 
national  issues. 
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DESPOILING   THE  LAND 

The  Sierra  Club,  best  known  of  the  so- 
called  militant  conserv.-.ticnist  organizations, 
is  often  accused  of  putting  nature's  rights 
before  human  rights.  But  tiie  club's  policy 
on  national  forests,  surprisingly  enough. 
Identifies  twelve  appropriate  land  uses  in 
addition  to  recreation  and  protection;  these 
include  timber  production,  mineral  excava- 
tion, and  water  resource  development.  What 
the  Sierra  Club  and  other  conservation  or- 
ganizations try  to  do  is  prevent  unreasonable 


exploitation  of  finite  resources  and  combat 
ecological  ignorance  and  apathy.  These  or- 
ganizations, staffed  largely  by  volunteers 
working  part-time  on  a  small  budget,  are 
usually  pitted  against  industries  employing 
full-time  publicists  or  lobbyists,  their  salaries 
charged  off  as  business  expense. 

Such  industries  are  well  represented  in 
Congress.  Lumbering  is  typical.  Many  con- 
gressmen represent  districts  where  lumber- 
ing is  big  business,  and  the  Industry-spon- 
sored National  Timber  Supply  Act  was  pro- 
posed Jointly  by  many  members  of  both  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. This  fall  that  proposed  Act  was  altered 
slightly  and  Its  name  was  changed  to  the 
National  Forest  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1969  in  an  apparent  attempt  to 
appease  the  conservationists  who  called  it  a 
"timber  grab."  In  the  past  there  have  been 
numerous  congressional  standing  committees 
representing  the  exploiters  of  natural  re- 
sources, but  even  today  there  is  no  com- 
mittee concerned  with  our  environment  as  a 
whole. 

That  unspoiled  land  needs  to  be  set  aside 
is  obvious  National  park  land  has  potential 
for  economic  development  or  it  would  not 
have  hati  to  be  preserved  "  in  the  first  place 
Unused  land  supports  wildlife,  protects 
watersheds,  provides  outdoor  science  labora- 
tories ( the  pituitary  gland  of  a  bird  threat- 
ened with  extinction  may  be  found  to  cure 
leukemia:  the  root  of  a  rare  New  Jersey  Pine 
Barren  orchid  to  cure  another  disease)  and 
provides  a  recreational  retreat  for  millions 
of  persons,  generation  after  generation 

The  nations  dam  builders— the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Armv  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers—have long  been  targets  of  the  preser- 
vationists. Federal  dams  for  flood  control  or 
cheap  power  are  often  popular  locally  and 
as  a  consequence  there  are  cases  of  too  many 
dams  being  placed  on  the  same  river  and 
too  close  to  one  another.  Some  of  the  most 
controversial  dams— such  as  Northern  Ari- 
zona's Glen  Canyon  Dam,  now  called  the 
Eisenhower  Dam— are  in  the  Southwest  The 
proposed  Grand  Canyon  dams— Marbled 
Canyon  and  Hualapei— were  defeated  in  an 
emotional  struggle  inside  and  outride  Con- 
gress, but  had  they  been  approved  thev  would 
have  caused  the  flooding  of  part  of  the  can- 
yon floor,  destroying  one  of  the  world's  most 
extraordinary  geological  and  ecological  enti- 
ties. The  living  Colorado  would  no  longer 
have  been  able  to  perform  its  ageless  task  of 
sculpturing  the  canyon. 

Hetch  Hetchy  was  a  valley  similar  to  Yo- 
semlte.  and  wlien  a  controversial  dam  was 
placed  there  in  1913  the  power  .advocates 
promised  that  the  resultant  lake  would  at- 
tract thousands  of  visitors  each  year  Today 
Tiosemite  Valley  has  thousands  of  visitors 
each  day.  Hetch  Hetchv  has  one  or  two 
Nothing  grows  around  the  artificial  lake  as 
It  rises  and  lowers  daily  with  changes  in  the 
demand  for  power  m  the  San  Francisco  area 
it  serves 

The  proposed  Hooker  Dam  in  southwestern 
New  Mexico  along  the  Gila  River  would  back 
".'ster  into  the  Gila  Wilderness,  Tlie  proposed 
High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  on  the  Snake 
River  m  Idaho  threatens  the  nation's  deep- 
est gorge.  Hell's  Canyon.  The  proposed  Dos 
Rios  Dam  along  the  Eel  River  In  northern 
California  would  inundate  lush  Round  Val- 
ley. The  Rampart  Dam  along  the  Yukon 
River  m  Alaska  would  diminish  2  400  000 
acres  of  duck  breeding  habitat,  and  the  Red 
River  Gorge  Dam  threatens  the  scenic  Red 
River  Gorge  in  Kentucky.  In  New  Jersey  the 
projected  Tock's  Island  Dam  on  the  Delaware 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  In  Julv  1959' 
poses  a  threat  to  future  shad  runs. 

Conservationists  argue  that  the  best  and 
most  logical  spots  to  place  dams  have  long 
since  been  occupied.  Furthermore,  most  dams 
are  temporary  (between  60  and  160  vears) 
because  silt,  or  mud.  gradually  fills  the  arti- 
ficial lakes  formed  by  dams.  AJao,  since  I&ltee 
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evapor»te  »t  a  fMt^r  rate  thAn  moving  water. 
a  decrease  In  water  results,  something  a 
thirsty  region  can  ill  afford  Canyon  walls,  be- 
cause of  their  "sponge  effect."  absorb  a  lot 
of  th«  wat«T  and  also  contribute  to  the  water 
loaa  Lake  Powell,  formed  by  the  Elsenhower 
Dam  IS  far  behind  In  Its  predicted  rate  of 
rise  One  hundred  or  so  years  from  now  our 
descendants  will  see  not  Olen  Canyon  but 
the  remnanu  of  a  dead  lake  surrounded  by 
rocks  and  filled  with  desert  sand  Finally, 
from  an  ecolugical  standpoint,  flood  control 
Is  best  served  by  protection  of  our  flood 
plains  and  forests 

NATIONAL    PARKS 

New  national  parks  have  been  established 
over  the  last  few  years,  notably  Canyonlands 
In  Utah  Redwoods  In  California,  Ouadalupe 
Mountains  In  Texas,  and  North  Cascades  in 
Oregon,  but  still  the  parks  cannot  ke«p  up 
with  the  vlsU(>r«i  7  per  (-ent  Increase  per 
yenri  In  1968.  over  150  million  pecple.  ap- 
proaching our  nations  total  population  of 
200  million  vl.sited  the  National  Purk  system 
Obvifiusly  many  of  these  were  repeaters  The 
estimate  f'-r  1969  Is  162  million  This  delude 
of  mankind  is  not  surprising  when  one  ob- 
serves the  Increased  sales  of  talrdlng.  camp- 
ing, anrr  fishing  equipment  This  trend  may 
reflect  a  new  appreciation  of  nature,  but  the 
crowds  mean  that  the  natural  beauty  of 
many  parks  u  threatened  by  construction 
of  highways  and  parking  facllltleB  and 
lodges — and  by  litter  Some  cAmp  grounds 
h.\'-e  been  turned  into  virtual  slun\s  In  some 
wavs  we  are  def'*atlng  the  very  purpoee  of 
having  such  parks  which  was  stat«l  bv 
Congress  as  Uj  preserve  intact  a;i  fi-  ra  and 
fauna  ■■ 

The  Gallup  Poll  cited  earlier  disclosed  that 
most  Americans  i75  per  cent'  favored  setting 
aside  public  lands  tor  conservation  A  Chris- 
tian Science  Monttor  readers'  poll  (on  the 
subject  of  our  national  parks  i  further 
showed  that  the  majority  favored  the  placing 
of  some  type  of  limitation  on  visitors,  that 
new  roads  should  be  of  the  primitive  scenic 
type  that  US  highways  shf)uld  be  removed, 
and  ai:  present  wilderness  areas  preserved 
In  spite  of  the  notoriety  of  the  two  1967 
deaths  caused  bv  grizzly  bears,  readen  also 
favored  the  protection  of  al!  ai.lmals  Al- 
though swimming  mountaln-ciimblng  and 
the  automobile  cause  far  m^re  park  fatali- 
ties th.in  grizzlies.  3uch  animals  will  have  to 
be  removed  to  lands  designated  as  wilder- 
ness   If    present    trends    cuntlnue 

To  reduce  crowds  at  peak  seasons  a  pl.in 
Is  being  considered  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration to  suggest  that  school  and  mdu.strlal 
vacations  be  spread  through  the  year  in- 
>tead  of  being  concentrated  Ui  the  summer 
Oregon  rias  shipped  advertising  Itself  aj  a 
tourist  attraction,  and  ha.*  diverted  tho«>e 
funds  to  combaUng  litter  There  are  also 
plans  to  seek  recreational  facilities  closer 
tJ  iirbm  areas 

The  (-(ise  of  the  Evergl.^des  N.ttlonal  Park 
In  Florida  Is  typical  of  our  lolng  battle  for 
park  protection  At  one  time  the  Everglades 
was  sustained  by  fretih  water  from  Its  ma- 
jor natural  source.  Lake  Okeechobee,  but 
for  flood  control  purposes  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  diverted  that  water  to  recla- 
mation project  canals  and  •sent  it  out  to  sea 
The  Everglades  was  threatened  with  water 
strangulation  Thl>  was  partly  resolved  when 
the  administrators  of  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District  In 
resp^mse  to  public  pressure,  allowed  the 
Everglades  National  Park  to  receive  the  bare 
nvlnimum  of  water  making  It  the  only  nu- 
tlonal  park  supported  bv  artlflcinJ  means 

Now  the  Everglades  faces  a  new  threat  The 
Dade  County  .  Miami  i  P<;irt  Authority 
backed  by  the  Federal  .\\iatlon  Administra- 
tion, local  merchants  -ind  land  speculators 
I  and  no  doubt  the  major  airlines  i  decided 
to  build  a  major  supersonic  Jetpurt  Con- 
struction has  started  on  a  training  site — 
part  oi  the  projected  total  complex  whose 
pollution,  noise,  and  land-au  pose  a  deadly 
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threat  to  this  sawgrass  region  with  Its  rare 
animal  and  plant  life  It  seenrts  Incredible, 
in  the  words  of  Gary  Soucle  Eastern  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Sierra  Club,  that  the  OS. 
public  Is  unwittingly  ^ubaldlzlng  the  de- 
struction of  Everglades  National  Park," 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel,  Oovenior 
Kirk  of  Florida,  and  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Volpe  dlsclooed  at  a  Joint  press  confer- 
ence In  September  1969  that  federal  funds 
would  not  supfKJTt  the  Jetport  but  the  gov- 
ernment would  continue  to  back  the  Jet 
training  site  iSome  skeptical  conservation- 
ists suggest  that  Hlckel  la  going  ail  out  to 
save  the  Everglades  In  order  to  cover  up  his 
support  of  the  exploitation  of  resource*  in 
his  own  state  i  Since  that  time  an  Interior 
Department  study  has  shown  that  even 
training  tlighte  would  endanger  the  Ever- 
glades Talk  Hiid  study  continue — but  so 
dooe  construction 

In  dlacussing  the  intense  competition  for 
land  u-e,  it  Is  almiMt  impossible  not  to  dis- 
cuss population  growth  The  following  sta- 
Usucs  from  the  API.  CIO  are  revealing  "In 
Itfoo  eaih  .American  had  the  equivalent  re- 
sources of  25  acres  i/f  land,  by  1950  this  w:is 
down  by  one  half  to  12  5  acres.  In  1966  there 
were  9  7  acres  of  land  per  capita  When  the 
year  2000  rolls  around  there  will  be  less  than 
6  acres  of  land  per  capita  " 

Nothing  has  changed  or  scarred  the  Amer- 
ican ,andscape  more  than  has  the  highway 
Urban  areas,  suburban  iniUs,  parks,  open 
space,  wildlife  refuges-  none  has  been  safe 
There  are  federal  funds  to  build  new  roads, 
but  little  to  widen  existing  roads  Secretary 
V'jlpe  WM  against  propiised  regulations  de- 
signed to  ^ive  equal  weight  to  local  goals 
nnd  objectives  when  highway  locations  were 
being  considered,  because  he  was  agiiu»t 
construction  delays  that  would  be  caused 
oy  the  Inevitable  hearings  Engineering  cri- 
teria would  continue  to  dominate  the  method 
of  choosing  location,  Neverthele.ss  Volpe  re- 
jected a  hii<hvay  through  New  Orleans'  his- 
toric French  quarter  perhaps  the  beginning 
of  a  new  trend 

President  Nixon  has  .isked  the  Congress  for 
10  billion  dolars  to  be  spent  over  a  12-yeiir 
period  for  a  miiss  transit  system,  to  relieve 
hlijhway  congestion  and  reduce  the  pressure 
for  more  highway  building  But  many  be- 
lieve the  rate  of  expenditure  Is  too  smail 
It  also  remains  to  be  see:.  If  the  transit  sys- 
tem, even  though  it  would  benefit  more  peo- 
ple, will  ge"  the  suppijrt  and  attention  'hat 
highways  nave  in  the  past  since  the  auto- 
mobile Is  A  p<jwer  and  status  and  sex  symbol 

CHEMICALS 

In  many  oiher  wsiys  ni.in  rtlrts  with  up- 
setting the  balance  of  nature.  In  March  ly68 
winds  carrying  "nerve  gas"  from  the  Dug- 
way  Proving  Grounds  la  Utah  killed  thou- 
sands of  sheep,  and  .ilerteil  the  public  H>  the 
dangers  in  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
re-ieaxch  In  summer  1969  when  27  000  tons 
of  deadly  chemical  weaptjns  were  to  he 
shipped  in  box  cars  from  Colorado  and 
dumped  in  the  Atlantic,  the  public  outcry 
was  loud  and  emphatic  The  interstate  ship- 
ment would  not  be  tolerated  The  public  ut- 
cry  WAS  loud,  but  not  loud  enough  A  train 
dTiilmeut  m  September  1969  caused  the 
e.  acuatlon  of  30.(X)0  residents  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  when  four  cars  containing  vlnvi 
chlorine  caught  tire  and  'he  heat  combined 
with  the  chemical  to  release  deadly  phos- 
gene gas  Are  surflclen;  precautuiiis  beln? 
taken  u^  insure  that  a  deadly  strain  of  germ- 
warfare  virus  di:**  not  escape  somewhere'' 

Our  dome.stlc  animals  are  ccntlnuallv 
treated  with  antibiotics  and  In  eating  the 
m^at  we  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  vie  be- 
come immune  to  the  healing  qualities  of 
thixse  antibiotics  Some  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  DDT  and  ^he  other  hard" 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insecticides  are  be- 
coming increasingly  well  known  DDT 
lutes  our  soil  and  our  water  and  kills  benefi- 
cial Insects   It  threatens  those  species  at  ends 
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of  long  food  chalna,  including  the  bald  eagle 
perhaps  the  possible  loss  of  our  nations 
symbol  Is  in  itself  symbolic  Man  himself  i- 
threatened  by  DDT  .is  there  now  appears  to 
be  a  definite  link  to  certain  types  of  cancer 
and  liver  disorders  At  the  very  least  it  hu.s 
become  "a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease 

Oversaturatlon  of  the  soil  with  fertilizer 
In  order  to  Increase  production  and  profit ~ 
has  led  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  to  say  that  \i. 
are  on  a  fertilizer  kick  "  At  Delano  and  M.  - 
Parland.  CaUfornla,  in  1967  intensive  irrlt'i. 
tlon  mixed  with  nitrate  fertilizers  cau.-e  ; 
the  local  water  from  the  city  s  wells  to  he. 
come  excessively  contaminated  with  nitrates 

In  general.  Industry's  reaction  to  pollu- 
tion seems  to  be.  "Too  bad,  the  governme:  • 
win  have  to  clean  It  up.  We  can't  afford  the 
expense  "  It  will  be  Interesting,  if  unnervun; 
to  see  what  the  oil  Industries'  land  the  gov- 
ernment's) attitude  will  be  toward  new  pol- 
lution threats  In  Alaska. 

Estimates  of  the  huge  oil  deposits  dlsco\. 
ered  In  1968  on  Alaska's  North  Slope  int;a 
claimed  by  the  Eskimos)  range  from  Ave  hi!- 
llon  barrels  t4i  50  billion  barrels  Tlie  pro'  - 
lem  IS  how  the  oil  will  be  transported 
m.irket  a  problem  of  concern  to  the  oil  .u- 
dustry  and  to  conservationists  It  could  >p 
trucked  out  over  the  new  Walter  J  Hli  kv 
Ice  Highway  which  extends  from  Llvlngf!. n 
tt)  the  oil  fields,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  li  it 
although  the  highway  will  be  used  again  tii- 
w. liter— m  summer  it  is  iinusable  because 
of  melting  conditions — last  winter's  orlgiu.il 
use  did  almost  as  much  damage  to  the  trurks 
as  to  the  landscape  The  tundra  with  its 
permafrost  is  not  self-healing  and  even  smiill 
gashes  into  the  gr  uind  will  last  a  decarle 
Its  rr>iighness  Is  enough  to  Jolt  trucks  iiiul 
drivers  Into  early  retirement 

The  Industry  now  plans  to  lay  a  48-!nch- 
dlameter  pipe  a  distance  of  800  miles  (ab.iut 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville. 
Florida  between  the  oil  fields  and  Valdez 
near  .Anchorage,  a  Pacific  port.  Bu:  if  "lie 
pipe  were  to  lie  on  the  surface,  it  would  (  re- 
ate  1  hot  barrier  to  migrating  caribou  and 
o'her  .irctic  animals  since  the  oil  to  lie 
carried  will  approach  temperatures  of  IHO 
F  Should  the  pipe  be  burled  and  insuf- 
rlclentl"  in.sulated  the  heat  would  probably 
cause  It  to  -:nk  deeper  and  deeper  mel'ing 
the  surrounding  ice  so  as  to  create  .i  melt- 
ing river  Proper  insulation  might  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive  Break?  In  the  pipe  tine 
to  earthquakes  and  other  causes  would  be 
a  grave  problem  Should  pollution  occur.  It 
would  linger  much  loncter  than  In  warmer 
climates  where  bac'i  rial  action  to  counter 
the  effects  would  hn  itreater 

The  method  of  transp  rtatlon  least  threat- 
ening to  'he  environment  would  seem  to  t>e 
via  ice-breaking  oil  tankers  throuch  the 
Northwest  Passage  The  hazards  on  s\ich  a 
route  wovild  be  greater  than  those  aloui;  the 
charted  route  if  the  Torrey  Canyon  There 
Is  also  the  risk  that  oil  spills  might  occur  at 
the  loading  facilities 

NEW    CONSERVATION    MOVES 

.At  this  point  In  hlstorv  our  environment 
is  being  attacked  more  aggressively  thnn  it 
IS  being  defended  (one  recalls  James  Thiir- 
ber's  statement  of  the  .score'  Stronilum 
90-  Civilization  n"i — but  some  defensive 
measures  are  being  taken.  Both  houses  of 
Congress  this  year  pas.eed  hlll.s  giving  added 
protection  to  89  .American  .species  "f  en- 
dangered wildlife  I  Whenever  extinction  'if 
a  species  occurs,  a  relationship  extendini; 
thioughout  the  millennium  Is  broken  We 
are  all  part  of  the  world's  ecologicil  vs- 
tem  It  was  the  naturalist  John  Muir  who 
said  that  "when  we  try  to  pick  out  anvlhint; 
by  Itself,  we  find  It  hitched  to  evervthlr.g 
else  In  the  universe"  Perhaps  the  ecolo- 
glst  and  the  naturalist  realize  how  fragile 
we  all  are.  "riders  on  the  earth  together  ") 

.A  nationwide  system  of  trails,  a  wild  and 
scenic  river  system,  a  number  of  additional 
national   parks   and    monuments  and  land- 
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use  provisions  were  established  during  Stew- 
art L.  Udall's  tenure  as  Interior  Secretary 
In  the  Johnson  administration.  (He  la  now 
Adjunct  Professor  In  Environmental  Hu- 
manism at  Yale.)  Attention  was  given  to 
designating  wilderness  areas  but  unfortu- 
nately wetlands,  so  vital  to  both  the  flah- 
ing  and  tourist  Industries,  did  not  receive 
the  same  priority.  Wetlands  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  more  wildlife  than  any  other 
habitat,  act  as  safety  valves  during  floods, 
recharge  our  water  tables,  and  produce  oxy- 
gen Why.  then,  has  San  Francisco  Bay  been 
partially  filled?  Why  did  Dade  County,  Flor- 
ida, urge  a  Jetport  in  the  Everglades?  Why 
is  this  type  of  habitat  being  permitted  to 
disappear  throughout  the  United  States  at 
an  alarming  rate?  Presumably  too  few  peo- 
ple understand  the  value  of  soggy,  swampy, 
unimproved"  marsh  land. 
Inspired  by  oil  slicks,  smog,  and  mud 
.slides,  the  California  legislature  In  1968 
passed  a  bill  (SB-1)  making  ecology  and 
conservation  required  subjects  of  Instruc- 
tion In  the  state  school  system. 

David  R,  Brower.  former  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Sierra  Club,  has  established  a 
new  organization.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  to 
make  the  environment  a  political  Issue,  c'on- 
'rlbutlons  to  the  organization  will  not  be 
t,ix  deductible — unless  our  tax  laws  are 
changed  to  Include  conservation-lobbying 
under  education. 

In  New  Jersey,  local  conservation  com- 
missions have  been  established  to  set  aside 
open  spaces  for  recreation,  wildlife,  and  es- 
thetics and  Insure  that  conservation  oon- 
sitlcratlons  are  given  to  all  clty-plannlng  de- 
cu  ions. 

When  heavy  snows  from  the  northern 
Midwest  plains  melted  In  April,  1969,  many 
rivers  to  the  south  overran  their  banks.  One 
su-h  river  was  the  Sourls  (Mouse)  and  as  a 
consequence  12,000  homes  In  Mlnot,  North 
D.ikota  were  flooded.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, Mankato,  Minnesota,  was  also  hit  by 
nood  waters  from  the  Minnesota  River.  Flood 
damage  continues  to  accelerate  as  man  con- 
tinues to  build  within  flood  plains  and  In 
Mankato  six  out  of  every  seven  houses  are 
located  in  the  flood  plain.  Too  few  towns  and 
rnunicipalltles  situated  near  streams  or  rivers 
h.ive  flood-plain  zoning  ordinances  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  flood  plain.  '\^hen  we 
substitute  asphalt  and  concrete  for  trees  and 
veseutlon.  we  reduce  the  earth's  "sponge" 
effect 

.\  New  York  State  Conservation  Bill  of 
R.Jhts  was  approved  5-to-i  in  November  at 
t,he  general  election.  The  bill  states  that  "the 
right  of  the  people  to  clean  air,  pure  water, 
freedom  from  excessive  and  unnecessary 
noise,  and  the  natural,  scenic,  historic  and 
esthetic  qualities  of  the  environment  should 
not  be  abridged."  Maryland.  "Virginia  and 
C.iiifornia  have  similar  bills  pending  and 
presumably  other  states  will  follow.  Some 
state  enforcement  regulations  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  legislatures,  other  states  will 
El. e  public  enforcement  to  the  courts.  There 
IS  also  a  bin  In  Congress  (HJ  1321)  to  enact 
a  National  Conservation  Bill  of  Rights.  How- 
•irri  w  Johnson,  President  of  M.I.T.,  has  said. 
We  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  free 
speech  and  free  press  might  become  Irrelev- 
ant if  we  were  slowly  strangled  by  the  air 
■*'e  breathe  or  slowly  poisoned  by  our  drlnk- 
iiii;  water," 


I*4CK     OF     COORDINATION 

I-'p  to  now  there  has  been  no  single  agency 
in  he  federal  government  organized  to  main- 
tain an  overall  view  of  the  problem.  Agencies 
like  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Bureau 
C'i  Reclamation,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
the  Forestry  Service,  the  Federal  Highway 
Adnunistratlon.  the  National  Park  Service 
tend  to  become  speclal-lnterest-servlng  and 
Ju-'eaucratlc  and  too  often  one  agency  Is 
pitted  against  another.  There  are  now  many 
Who  favor  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Conservation,   A   17-member  National  Acad- 


emy of  Sciences  panel  In  August  1969  rec- 
ommended to  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  that  the  federal 
government  establish  a  single  agency  to  alert 
the  nation  to  the  perils  of  uncontrolled  tech- 
nology. A  bill  Is  now  pending  which  was  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Case,  proposing  the 
creaUon  of  such  an  agency,  a  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Environment 

A  collective  and  coordinated  approach  by 
the  federal  government  is  finally  emerging 
The  President  has  established  an  Environ^ 
ment  Quality  Council  with  himself  as  Chair- 
man and  made  up  of  six  Cabinet  members 
Vice-President  Splro  T.  Agnew  as  Vlce-Chah-- 
man,  and  Dr.  Lee  A,  DuBrldge,  the  President's 
science  adviser,  as  Executive  Secretary  The 
criticism  so  far  has  been  that  some  of  our 
more  qualified  ecologlsts  and  biologists  are 
not  represented. 

In  July  1969  the  Senate  passed  an  Environ- 
mental  Quality  bill,  declaring  that  'each  per- 
son has  a  fundamental  and  inalienable  right 
to  a  healthful  environment,"  It  authorized 
$500,000  each  for  1971  and  1972  and  $1  000  000 
annually  thereafter.  The  bill  grants  new  au- 
thority to  diverse  federal  agencies  to  conduct 
research  on  ecological  svstems  and  environ- 
mental quality.  This  modest  fund  would  cov- 
er research  and  training  grants.  Basically,  it 
dlrecte  the  federal  agencies  to  use  a  "sys- 
tematic, interdisciplinary"  approach  In  "all 
goals  that  may  possibly  have  an  Impact  on 
the  quality  of  the  environment  In  Septem- 
ber 1969  the  House  in  a  record  vote  of  372  to 
15  passed  a  similar  bill  but  with  amendments 
and  the  bill  is  now  in  Joint  conference. 

Some  organizations  are  not  waiting  for  a 
Bill  of  Rights  but  are  using  court  action  to 
protect  our  environment.  The  Environment 
Defense  Fund  (supported  In  part  by  the 
Rachel  Carson  Fund  of  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society),  using  mathematical  system 
analysis  and  a  multitude  of  sclentlflc  wit- 
nesses, brought  court  action  against  the  use 
of  DDT  In  Wisconsin,  As  I  write,  a  final  de- 
cision has  not  been  reached,  but  the  Wiscon- 
sin Assembly  (lower  house)  voted  99  to  0  to 
ban  DDT.  Other  legal  actions  have  been  ini- 
tiated by  the  EDF:  against  a  large  pulp  mill 
polluting  the  air  in  Missoula,  Montana- 
against  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  building 
the  Trans-Florida  Canal,  which  In  turn  Is 
creating  great  ecological  destruction  in 
northern  Florida;  and  against  land  devel- 
opers in  Colorado  who  are  trying  to  obtain 
an  area  rich  in  fossil  beds. 

In  Chicago  two  aldermen  have  sued  the 
three  major  automobile  producers  for  3  bil- 
lion dollars,  charging  them  with  conspiracy 
to  delay  the  research  and  development  of  air 
pollution  control  devices  on  automobiles 
That  suit  is  one  of  several  filed  bv  individ- 
uals, as  well  as  the  state  of  California,  against 
the  Industry. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  In  California 
contending  that  the  oil  damage  to  beaches 
had  deprived  the  people  of  Santa  Barbara  of 
a  personal  right  as  well  as  of  property  with- 
out due  process,  has  filed  suit  against  the 
government  for  allowing  the  ofT-shore  drill- 
ing. The  Sierra  Club  has  obtained  five  in- 
junctions against  the  government,  the  most 
notable  being  an  order  to  restrain  any  fur- 
ther action  to  develop  a  Dlsnev-sponsored 
"Alpine  Village"  at  Mineral  King  National 
Forest  pending  full  litigation  of  the  suit. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  without 
agricultural  or  forestry  connections  are 
showing  concern  over  man's  relation  to  his 
environment.  Princeton  University  and  Its 
Center  of  International  Studies,  for  example, 
recognizing  that  most  of  our  problems  are 
hindered  by  political  problems  more  than  a 
lack  of  technical  knowledge  and  expertise, 
are  sponsoring  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives with  governmental,  civic,  business,  and 
academic  backgrounds  In  March  1970  to 
examine  ways  of  coping  most  effectlvelv  -with 
our  ecological  crisis.  ( The  Alumni  Association 
of  Princeton  is  sponsoring  a  three-day  Fac- 
ulty-Alumni Seminar  in  June  1970  on  the 
general  theme  of  human  ecology.) 
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The  fight  for  survival  Is  subtle.  The  poisons 
are  Increasing.  Dr,  Jerome  Frank  of  Johns 
Hopkins  said  descripUvely  of  the  deep  fear  of 
all  who  are  concerned  over  our  crisis: 

"Humans  may  be  In  the  same  plight  as 
a  frog  placed  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  which  is 
very  slowly  heated.  If  the  rise  In  temperature 
Is  gradual  enough  he  will  be  boiled  without 
ever  without  knowing  what  happened  to 
him." 

Pollution  and  population  problems  are  like 
a  giant  ship  coming  into  port.  To  stop  such 
a  ship  from  ramming  the  pier,  the  order  to 
back  engines  full  has  to  be  made  early  in  the 
ship's  approach  stage.  It  cannot  begone  at 
the  last  minute.  Survival  depends  on  fore- 
sight—and on  a  healthy  amount  of  morbid 
imagination, 

ADDENDUM     1.    NERVOUS-MAKING    STATISTICS 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  cut  $70  mil- 
lion from  the  Johnson  Administration's  bud- 
getary request  for  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  used  for  parkland  acquisition  It 
has  recommended  to  Congress  no  additions  to 
the  National  Park  System  or  the  Wilderness 
System,  As  a  result  such  areas  as  Point 
Reyes,  Cape  Cod,  Padres  Island.  Assateague 
previously  set  aside  as  national  seashore 
areas,  Bie  threatened  by  developers  for  lack 
of  funds,  as  of  mid-November, 

A  U.S.  Forest  Service  Study  released  in 
October  shows  that  about  1.3  million  trees  In 
Southern  California  are  dying  from  smog  ef- 
fects. The  damage  has  Increased  by  a  factor 
of  four  in  Just  one  year. 

According  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. In  1968  more  than  15  million  fish  In 
US.  waters  were  killed  by  water  pollution. 

Driving  an  automobile  25  miles  at  mod- 
erate speed  uses  up  more  air  than  would 
be  breathed  by  7  million  people  during  the 
same  lime. 

School  children  are  not  allowed  to  play 
outdoors  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  on  those 
days  when  the  smog  reaches  the  point  where 
the  ozone  content  goes  over  .35.  From  July 
3.  to  October  31.  1969.  the  school  plavgrounds 
were  closed  39  times. 

The  death  rate  from  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema in  the  U.S.  is  nine  times  as  high  as  It 
was  m  1949. 


ADDENDUM    2.    RAYS    OF    HOPE 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  worried  about  the 
future  we  are  offering  to  the  young,  is  orga- 
nizing environmental  teach-iris  on  campuses 
across  the  nation  on  April  22.  1970, 

The  U  S.  Government  appears  to  be  en- 
forcing for  the  first  time  water-quality 
standards.  In  October  it  told  Iowa  to  stop 
dumping  raw  sewage  into  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers.  It  also  told  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas  to  hurry  up  and  install  water 
clean-up  facilities.  Iowa  is  resisting. 

DDT  has  been  banned  by  Michigan,  Ari- 
zona, and  Sweden.  Canada  in  November  an- 
nounced that  DDT  will  he  reduced  bv  QQ'^a 
In  1970.  The  U.S.  has  announced  plans  to 
pha^e  out  rdl  but  "essential"  uses  of  DDT 
in  the  next   two  years. 

Believe  It  or  Not 
President  Nixon  approved  continuing  the 
SST  project  despite  his  own  Ad  Hoc  Review 
Committee's  recommendation  against  It.  That 
committee  questioned  Its  economic  feasibil- 
ity and  doubted  Americans  would  ever  tol- 
erate the  jarring  sonic  boom. 

The  Everglades  Jet  training  site  was  com- 
pleted in  November.  The  site  will  accommo- 
date about  150,000  fiights  per  year  on  a 
round-the-clock  basis.  In  effect.  Dade  Coun- 
ty Port  Authority  already  has  its  jetport. 
The  future  of  the  Everglades  National  Park 
is  in  doubt,  unless  legal  and  other  movee 
now  comtemplated  are  successful. 

A  Justice  Department  suit  against  automo- 
bile manufacturers,  alleging  that  they  had 
conspired  to  prevent  the  development  of 
smog  control  devices,  was  dropped  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Conservationists  estimate  that  by  1984  the 
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algae  In  Lake  T;ihoe  will  turn   U   from  blue 
to   gre«n 

ADDEND'- M     1 

Thom<vs  C  5i.u'herland  Jr  US  Niv^l 
Academy  unduate  and  former  submariner  — 
is  Aaslstant  Director  of  Pnnce'Ajn  s  Office  J 
Research  and  Project  Administration  He  is 
d  dedicated  amateur  ornitholo^sta  (  has  iden- 
tified over  500  specie*  of  American  birds  i  and 
a  deeply  committed  corvservationist  He  is 
Vk-e-chalrman  nf  the  Princeton  Township 
Open  Space  C'lmmlsslon.  Chairman  of  the 
Trusrees  of  the  Stony  Bruolt-MUlstone 
Watersheds  Association  and  ChdJrman  of  the 
Southern  New  Jersey  Group  of  the  Sierra 
Club 

IFYom  Newsweek  ma^aane.  Dec  22  19691 
New   Bag  on   Campi's 

At  the  University  jf  Washington  some 
2(X)  students  recently  planted  300  saplings  In 
a  swampv  narba<?e  dump  Just  off  campvis.  at 
Champaiifn-Urbana.  150  University  cyf  Illinois 
student*  sc»«>ped  60  toas  rf  i?r.rba«?e  from  a 
creek  flowing  through  the  campus,  and  In 
EJoBton  a  group  of  local  resldentjj  and  young 
people  from  Harvard.  MTT  and  Brandels 
marcliecl  on  the  Statehouse  Ui  ask  f.^  stricter 
inr-podHKlon  controls  While  front  pages  sUU 
report  tha^t  the  maji>r  student  protests  are 
centered  on  the  war  aaid  the  draft,  concerned 
.^lUeue  students  .ire  enlisting  Incranslngly  In 
'he  rli^lit  f'^r  a  cleaner,  purer,  less  ravished 
fii.  .runniet;'.  Were  Just  starting  to  get  Into 
thus,  explained  a  junior  c«:>ed  at  tJie  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  during  the  mock  burial 
of  a  gasoline  engine  We  re  objecting  to  the 
deterioration  of  our  land,  of  the  quality  of 
our  lives  Just  look  around — the  air  the  wa- 
ter, the  roadsldee.  everything  sankA   ' 

Joined  by  former  anuwar  activists,  young 
Democrats,  crew-cut  fraternity  members  and 
so-called  hippies,  the  environment  move- 
ment on  campus  U  a  response  to  alarms  as 
■.  .aned  ai  pesticides,  oil  slicks,  lodging  of  the 
redW'Xids  and  a  hiost  ot  consumer  contro- 
versies— over  such  Issues  as  cyclamates  meat- 
pa<-king  and  car-exhaust  pollution. 

orrtctAL 

Uv6t  week  RiUph  N.ider.  the  con-.umer 
cruiader  and  an  Idol  to  many  undergradu- 
atee.  launched  a  nationwide  student  pro- 
test against  pi^Uuters  '  by  leadlng  a  small 
band  — mostly  student*— In  a  march  on  the 
General  Motors  headquarters  in  New  York. 
On  an  official  level,  leaders  lyl  the  Interiur 
Department  met  last  week  with  150  students 
.io  part  of  the  Nixon  Administration's  first 
student  seminar  on  protecting  environment- 
tal  quality  The  atmosphere  was  warm  but 
hardly  cordial  We  want  to  make  damn  sure 
this  Administrations  interest  Is  more  than 
tiikenism  '  announced  a  skeptical  Oeors;e 
Washington  Universltv  liw  student  at  the 
start  of  the  session  To  show  It*  good  faith, 
the  Interior  Department  plana  nine  more 
seminars  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
President  Nixon  himself  is  preparlnu  »  SUate 
of  the  Union  Message  em-jhJAlzing  the  en- 
vironment— including,  possibly  a  pro.josal 
to  fund  antipollution  research  and  work- 
study  programs  at  a  dozen  unlver5itle» 

For  its  part,  the  U  S  Student  Press  Amo- 
datioa  hopes  to  broaden  interest  m  the 
politics  of  pcvUutlon  by  devoting  Its  annual 
college  editors'  conference  in  February  to 
e<-"ology  and  environment  And  Wisconsin's 
Democratic  Sen  Gay  lord  Nelson  and  Califor- 
nia Rep  Paui  McCloekey  a  Republican  ire 
organizing  an  Apnl  22  teach-in  ..>n  the  en- 
vironment at  colleges  across  the  country  Ac- 
tivists at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  pre- 
dict that  more  students  will  take  pajt  in 
the  teach-m  than  observed  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  last  Oct    15 

Student  protests  against  pollution  have 
been  strongest  on  the  West  Coast  More  han 
half  a  dozen  environmental-action  groups 
have  sprung  up  at  Stanford  It-self  with  pr.j- 
grams    ranging    from    durm    rap    sessions    to 
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legal  aid  for  oourt  lights  .against  logging 
companies  i  The  largest  .»f  these  bodies.  t.he 
Stanford  Con.servatlon  Group  st-arted  three 
years  .igo  with  twelve  students  and  now 
h.is  4(X)  I  Even  at  Stanford's  graduate  busi- 
ness sch(X>l  last  month,  ten  students  e.st<ib- 
llshed  a  consviltlng  .service  that  performs 
fna-slblllty  studies  for  conservation  gn)up8 
seeking  alternatives  to  pniject*  they  opptise 


Students  at  Hastings  law  school  In  San 
Francisco  have  formed  a  group  to  study 
dtesel  bus  exhaust  and  to  investigate  local 
water-  and  alr-p*illut Ion  agencies  Not  every- 
one, of  course  Is  pleased  with  such  activism 
"It's  Just  like  when  the  students  got  Involved 
m  the  race  Issue.  '  complained  an  official  of 
the  Bay  Area  Pollution  Control  District 
"Thev  want  results  right  now  " 

Impatience  triggered  direct  action  at  UCLA 
last  miinth  In  a  demonstration  against  DDT 
and  air  pollution,  about  100  students  blocked 
recruiters  from  the  Olln  Corp  .  Mon.santo.  and 
Fiird  Motor  Co  fn^m  holding  Job  interviews 
on  campus  But  later  many  students  had 
second  thoughts  about  applying  rhe  tactics 
of  the  ,«ntlw.ir  movement  to  environmental 
protests  Said  Frank  Steen.  president  of 
UCLA  s  Ecology  Action  Council.  "Given  the 
type  of  people  we  re  attracting,  largely  Ufe- 
sclence  and  environmental-science  students. 
I  don't  think  radical  tactics  are  productive  " 
Still,  the  tone  of  the  antiwar  movement  has 
influenced  the  tight  .igainst  pollution  Many 
students.  ■  says  Wayne  Mlvao  a  social-science 
major,  "view  environmental  problems  and 
Vietnam  as  manifestations  of  the  same  pol- 
itical and  economic  situation   " 

Elsewhere  .is  well,  the  movement  cuts 
across  political  lines  Half  the  members  of 
the  month-old  Ecology  .^ctlon  organization 
at  Columbia  are  former  members  of  SDS 
But  the  other  half,  said  a  radical,  "are  un- 
pi>iltlcnl  freiiks  who  are  into  camping,  hiking 
and  mount.un  climbing  " 

At  the  University  of  Texas  In  .■\ustln,  a 
small  group  of  students  have  formed  the 
Legal  Organization  lor  Protection  of  Environ- 
ment I  known  locally  is  the  Cholorophyll 
Conspiracy  l  to  save  some  trees  that  hap- 
pened to  be  In  the  wity  of  a  planned  expan- 
sion uf  the  football  stadium  Needles.s  to  say. 
foutbnlt  won  In  the  end.  but  nut  until  the 
police,  under  orders  from  Frank  Erwln.  chair- 
man of  the  univeriuty  boiird  of  regents,  ar- 
rested 2a  students  I  liinbmg  ladders  to  pluck 
some  from  the  upper  branches  At  a  faculty 
meeting,  Texaa'  professors  voted  242  to  197 
urging  Krwtn's  impeichment 

ACTION 

Many  s<'hool*  have  formalized  student  con- 
cern about  ecology  by  estiibtlshing  the  study 
of  environment  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
The  University  of  Illinois,  for  example, 
created  a  new  course.  General  Engineering 
293.  to  study  pollution  m  (he  campus  creek 
at  the  same  time  that  students  cleaned  It 
up  The  en;:lneering  department  of  LSU  has 
Just  opened  a  new  survey  course  dealing 
strictly  with  the  problems  of  conservation 
.ind  pollution.  And  luat  week  Michigan  State 
otnciale  announced  plans  for  a  new  Center 
for  Envinjnmental  ^Juallty  John  Nellor  the 
professor  of  physiology  who  will  direct  the 
center.  »avs  he  hi^pea  it  will  produce  an 
action  team,  n  )t  Just  a  lot  of  t.ilk  "  MSU 
already  his  i45  research  projects  dealing  with 
environmental  problems 

Perhaps  the  nation's  most  MCtlve  campus 
in  ecology,  as  in  other  social  and  political 
areas.  Is  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madi- 
son There  the  Ecology  .Students  .Association 
Is  lobbying  against  air  and  water  pollution 
in  Madison,  waste  dlsptwal  and  the  use  of 
defoliants  In  Vietnam  Madison  even  boasts 
a  Whole  Earth  C'Xiperatlve  specializing  m 
macrobiotic  health  foods  as  "the  raw  mate- 
rials for  heal;hy  living  withm  a  polluted 
environment    " 

Indeed,    the   strength   and   promise  of   the 
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burgeoning  interest  In  the  Integrity  of  the 
American  land-scape  Is  its  appeal  to  students 
of  all  political  leanings  Irom  conservatUes 
worried  about  preserving  re.sources  to  hippies 
on  a  diet  trip  "The  new  awarenes.<.  "  says 
Dennis  Susiare.  a  zooltigy  gnid  student  and 
a  leader  of  Wlsc<5nsln"s  Ecology  Students  .As- 
•soclatlon.  Is  a  combination  of  things  Some 
see  ;t  as  a  question  of  the  survival  of  man- 
kind Some  see  It  as  a  way  of  attacking  our 
economic  and  social  system,  and  others  Ju.st 
don't  see  stmgblrds  In  their  yards  any  more 
and  they  .ire  wondering  why  " 


AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  L'NION 
ON  THE  LOOSE 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    ARIZO.NA 
AND 

HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

Of-    COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  "THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fnday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr  F.'VNNTN.  Mr.  President,  since 
there  has  been  an  abundance  of  criticLMn 
of  the  electronic  media  particularly,  m 
the  .sometimes  unobservable  division  of 
news  fi-om  opinion.  I  think  when  a  par- 
ticularly ►iood  job  IS  done  it  should  be 
called  to  our  attention. 

WM.-^L.  in  Washin^on.  DC.  has  done 
an  excellent  job.  in  my  view,  of  .^ettine 
forth  m  perspective  .some  of  the  realities 
behind  the  issue  of  iiavins  a  Nativitv 
scene  on  the  Ellip.se  near  the  White 
House.  Their  editorial  writer  has  done  ;i 
mo.^t  perceptive  .service  in  pinpointing 
the  double  standard  employed  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  advo- 
cating a  particular  ideological  viewijoiiu 
The  ACLU  characterizes  il.self  as  a  de- 
fender t)f  those  who  cannot  defend  them- 
selves, jiarticularly  in  questions  of  civil 
liberties.  However  it  .seems  to  me  they 
have  taken  unto  themselves  a  rather  out- 
spoken "antimajonty'  attitude  whence 
comes  the  unspoken  principle.  "If  the 
majority  wants  it,  it  mu.'-t  be  wronc  " 

Mr  President,  such  ari  attitude  earned 
to  lUs  ultimate  conclusion  lesults  in  a 
minority  effecting  control  over  the  ma- 
jority, which  to  me  is  a  simple  definition 
of  an  oligarchy,  or  more  likely  an  autoc- 
racy or  dictatorship 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  think  .-urh 
efforts  should  ko  forward  under  the  muse 
of  "tolerance  "  I,  for  one.  am  quite  tired 
of  those  who.  in  the  espousal  of  "toler- 
ance "  of  all  faiths,  wind  up  by  imposing 
their  standard  of  "no  faith  at  all.  '  Over 
and  over  I  have  maintained  that  to  force 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  atheist  or 
agnostic  upon  the  rest  of  us  by  law  is  as 
great  a  wrong  as  demanding  one  faith 
by  all  as  a  rule  of  law. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken,  the  object  of 
the  ACLU.  and  tho.se  who  stand  with  it 
in  contesting  the  right  of  a  private  or- 
ganization to  stage  a  Nativity  .scene  on 
Government  property  at  Christmastime. 
is  not  to  maintain  the  traditional  .Amer- 
ican .separation  of  church  and  state 
neither.  I  believe,  does  their  action  stem 
from  a  concern  that  one  t,'roup  of  a  c  r- 
tain  religious  [persuasion  is  dominating 
or  oppressing  another  group  of  a  dif- 
ferent persuasion    Scratch  these  ACLU 
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types  a  little  below  the  surface,  and  you 
most  likely  will  find  either  an  unknow- 
ing anarchist,  a  tunnel-vision  "dupe,"  or 
a  head-in-the-sand  Marxist. 

Mr  President.  I  commend  the  'WMAL 
editorial  of  Wednesday,  December  17,  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  prevent  the  display  of 
a  manger  scene  on  the  Ellipse  for  the 
aimual  Christmas  pageant  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  ground  that  the  religious  part 
of  the  pageant  constitutes  recognition  of 
the  church  by  the  state. 

Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  as  is  plainly  set  out  in  an 
outstanding  editorial  by  'WMAL  radio 
and  television  which  was  broadcast  on 
Wednesday,  December  17.  1969. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  this 
thought: 

Tolerance  In  America  should  be  measured 
by  how  great  a  freedom  we  give  all  pltirallstlc 
instltutlons—not    by    how    we    relentlessly 

suppress  the  majority. 

This  is  an  excellent  thought,  particu- 
larly during  this  holiday  season. 

It  .should  be  understood  that  the  op- 
ponents of  religion — those  who  have 
fo.ight  voluntary  prayers  in  public 
,«cnools.  those  who  wotild  ban  the  astro- 
nauts from  reciting  prayer  in  space,  those 
uiio  are  fighting  Christmas  programs  in 
public  schools,  those  who  want  the  words 
wnder  God"  removed  from  our  pledge 
of  allegiance — do  no  seek  equal  recogni- 
tion of  one  set  of  ideas  and  values  with 
another:  they  do  seek  the  suppression  of 
all  acts  and  symbols  of  worship,  no  mat- 
ter how  insignificant,  from  public  places. 
Let  us  remember  that  while  our 
Pounding  Fathers  did  want  to  separate 
for  all  time  church  and  state,  it  is  very 
clear  that  they  never  intended  a  .separa- 
tion of  religion  or  God  from  the  state. 
I  liope  and  pray.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  effort  to  ban  the  manger  scene  from 
the  Ellipse  and  the  many  other  attempts 
to  eliminate  God  from  public  life  v/ill  not 
.succeed. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  this  land 
to  seek  freedom  of  worship.  It  would  be 
more  than  ironic  if  citizens  should  now 
be  denied  such  a  right  in  this  Nation. 

I  .'oin  the  Senator  from  Arizona  fMr. 
F.ANNiNi  in  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  the  WMAL  editorial  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  lollows: 

A  Maitfr  iiF  Tolerance 
Tins  may  be  the  last  year  that  the  nativity 
scene  will  be  displayed  on  the  Ellipse  for 
the  tradltioiKil  Christmas  pageant.  The 
Anurican  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  gone  to 
court,  arguing  that  display  of  the  manger 
.'cene  on  public  property  amounts  to  an  un- 
cor.nitutional  establishment  of  religion.  It  Is 
imp'^^rtant  to  stress  that  the  pageant  Is  staged 
bv  .1  non-profit  private  corporation  which 
obtans  a  permit  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Many  private  Erroups.  such  as  the  antl- 
V^e-iiam  \Var  protest  groups  with  their  'Viet 
C  r..:  flags,  have  obtained  similar  permits. 

W.Mle  the  ACLU  Is  challenging  display  of 
;.ne  manger  scene  on  public  property,  the 
New  Jersey  ACLU  is  attacking  the  right  of 
m:::-ary  authorities  to  ban  antl-'Vletnam 
demonstrators  from  handing  out  leaflets  on 
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the  Pt.  Dlx,  New  Jersey,  military  reservation. 
The  Oregon  ACLU  has  succeeded  In  hav- 
ing a  cross  taken  out  of  a  public  park  In 
Eugene,  Oregon.  The  Iowa  ACLU  Is  defend- 
ing eight  Grlnnell  College  students  who  un- 
dressed at  a  public  meeting,  on  grounds  that 
not  allowing  them  to  disrobe  violates  free 
speech. 

The  Pittsburgh  ACLU  Is  charging  that  a 
Pennsylvania  School  District  violated  the 
Supreme  Court  ban  on  prayer  in  public 
schools.  The  national  ACLU  Is  opposing  Ad- 
ministration efforts  to  curb  obscene  mall. 

The  national  ACLU  wants  church  property 
taxed  even  II  used  for  religious  purposes.  The 
national  organization  is,  however,  defending 
private  foundations  that  indulge  In  political 
activity  on  grounds  that  foundations  have 
made  "an  enormous  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional well-being" — a  compliment  the  ACLU 
apparently  feels  does  not  extend  to  churches. 
Experience  Indicates  that  ACLU  lawyers 
win  argue  fine  points  of  law  in  each  of  these 
cases  with  admirable  skill. 

We  believe,  however,  that  some  matters  are 
better  decided  by  common  sense  tempered 
with  tolerance. 

It  would  not  have  been  fair  to  argue  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  could  not 
speak  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  because  he 
was  an  ordained  minister  and  his  appearance 
constituted  establishment  of  religion.  The 
granting  of  march  permits  to  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  certainly 
did  not  violate  the  Constitution. 

Tolerance  in  America  should  be  measured 
by  how  great  a  freedom  we  give  all  our 
pluralistic  Institutions — not  by  how  we  re- 
lentlessly suppress  the  majority. 


THE  STRATEGY  OF  RETREAT 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NTW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
most  know  there  was  more  than  the  de- 
bating involved  in  the  voting  that  took 
place  last  week  on  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

It  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  press. 
One  of  the  newspapers  which  clearly 
pointed  out  the  intent  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill  was  the  Record  of  Hackensack. 
N.J.  Editorially,  the  Record  said  on  De- 
cember 16,  1969: 

The  Strategy  of  Retreat 
The  Administration's  bill  wTecking  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  now  passed  208- 
203  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a 
cynical  sellout  of  both  principle  and  'he 
progressive  forces  in  the  South  that  have 
been  working  toward  f:nal  elimination  of 
apartheid. 

It  is  cynical  because  the  Administration 
bill  was  represented  by  Its  sponsors  as  a  way 
of  substituting  a  nationwide  approach  for 
a  sectional  approach  to  discrimination 
against  voters  on  the  ground  of  race. 

It  was  no  such  thing  The  1965  act  has 
worked  so  well  that  today  800.000  more 
Southern  Negroes  are  registered  to  vote  than 
were  before  it  was  passed. 

And  that  Is  exactly  why  the  Southern 
bloc  In  Congress  wanted  It  killed  and  the 
Nixon  bin  substituted  for  It. 

The  substitute  transfers  from  the  federal 
government  to  the  individual  states  the  ini- 
tiative for  leform  of  voter  registration.  The 
1965  act  requires  that  states  which  are  sub- 
ject to  it  submit  proposed  changes  to  the 
federal  government  for  approval  The  Nixcn 
substitute  would  let  the  Justice  Department 
keep  track  of  such  changes  and  then  bring 
suit,  if  It  wished. 
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It  is  deduclble  from  the  way  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  dealt  with  school  segrega- 
tion that  nothing  will  happ>en  if  the  Nixon 
bill  becomes  law.  The  Supreme  Court  Itself 
had  to  tell  the  Justice  Department  it  could 
no  longer  delay  integration  in  Mississippi.  If 
a  department  so  manned  is  ceded  the  Initi- 
ative in  cases  involving  dlscrinUnatlon 
against  voters  it  will  have  at  its  disposal  all 
kinds  of  techniques  of  indefinite  delay,  in- 
cluding the  delays  of  litigation  even  suppos- 
ing litigation  is  started. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  plainly  running  against 
George  Wallace  for  the  support  of  Southern 
reactionaries.  In  view  of  the  excellence  of  so 
much  of  his  first  year  in  office  it  is  beneath 
his  dignity. 

It  would  be  good  to  get  a  two-party  South, 
but  the  way  toward  it  is  not  slavish  adher- 
ence to  white  supremacists.  The  Senate  can 
preserve  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and 
kill  Mr.  Nixon's  step  into  the  past.  It  should 
do  so. 

As  one  who  voted  against  the  adminis- 
tration bill  I  say  amen  to  the  Record's 
comments. 


LYNN  STONE  NAMED  NINTH  PRES- 
IDENT OF  CHURCHILL  DOWNS, 
HOME  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  DERBY 


HON.  MARLOW  W.  COOK 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  1969,  Mr.  Lynn  Stone  was  named 
the  ninth  president  of  Churchill  Downs, 
home  of  the  Kentucky  Derby  in  Louis- 
ville. 

Stone  is  the  youngest  president  in  the 
track's  96  year  history.  He  is  only  44 
years  old.  The  well-known  and  respected 
Wathen  Knebelkamp  retired  as  president 
of  Churchill  Downs  after  more  than  10 
years  of  distinguished  service. 

The  new  president,  who  was  bom  in 
New  Orleans,  but  moved  to  California 
when  he  was  only  4  years  old,  has  been 
extremely  active  in  sports  all  of  his  life. 
As  an  outstanding  athlete  in  high  school. 
Stone  won  an  athletic  scholarship  to 
attend  the  University  of  San  Francisco. 
He  left  the  university  to  enlist  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  serving  for  3  years, 
including  time  in  the  Pacific  theater  of 
war.  After  discharge,  he  signed  a  pro- 
fessional baseball  contract  with  the  New 
York  Yankees  where  he  played  for  3 
years  in  minor  league  baseball  with  the 
Yankees  and  the  old  Brooklyn  Dodger 
organizations — at  the  same  time  attend- 
ing classes  at  Long  Beach  City  College. 
Stone  left  baseball  to  teach  at  Southern 
California  Military  Academy. 

After  2  years  of  teaching  he  returned 
to  baseball,  this  time  as  general  manager 
of  the  'Ventura.  Calif.,  club  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Baseball  League.  He  moved  to 
Evansville.  Ind..  as  general  manager  of 
that  Three  I  League  team  from  1952  to 
1955. 

The  next  step  up  the  baseball  ladder 
was  as  general  manager  of  Wichita,  in 
the  American  Association,  for  the  1956- 
58  seasons.  Stone  moved  to  Kentucky 
when  the  Wichita  franchise  moved  to 
Louisville  in  1950. 
His  association  with  Churchill  Downs 
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began  in  September  1961.  when  he  waa 
hired  by  Mr  Knebelkamp  as  resident 
manager.  He  was  named  vice  president 
and  general  manager  in  June  1966 

In  addition  to  Stone's  keen  interest  m 
racing,  he  finds  time  to  play  golf,  around 
the  80  mark,  and  to  flah. 

Mrs  Stone  the  former  Rebecca  Snyder 
of  Owensboro.  Ky  .  was  Miss  Kentucky  m 
1965 

Knebelkamp  .said: 

A3  my  lO's  year  tenure  a«  president  Is  end- 
ing. I  consider  It  one  of  my  highest  compli- 
ments that  a  man  of  Lynn  Stone's  stature 
win  be  the  new  president  of  Churchill 
Downs 

He  Is  competent  In  every  regard  and  will 
carry  on  the  high  tradition  of  the  track. 

Stone  promi.'ies  that  hi,';  energies  will 
be  devoted  to  keeping  the  derby  the 
greatest  horse  race  in  the  world 

All  of  U.S  in  Kentucky  ire  thrilled  to 
have  Lynn  Stone  as  the  new  Mr  Ken- 
tucky Derby 


A  JUDGMENT  ON  THE  NIXON    PLAN" 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Judgment  on  the  Nixon  Plan'." 
published  in  the  St  Loui.s  Post-Dispatch 
of  December  12.  1969 

There  bemg  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  JrOCMENT  ON  THK  NlXON   '  PlAN" 

Senate  r  Pulbrlght  has  been  patient  and 
forbeartt.g  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  giving 
the  Nixon  Administration  a  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate the  valldltv  of  its  alleged  plan  for 
endln?  the  Vietnam  wur  His  admirable  ad- 
dress .It  Washington  Cnlversltv,  a  point-by- 
polnt  refutation  of  President  Nixon's  speech 
of  Nov  3.  is  1  polite  announcement  that  the 
honeymoon  is  over 

The  .'halrman  of  the  Senate  PorelRn  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  fonoluded  that  the  Ad- 
ministration policy  of  Vletnumization"  will 
not  end  the  war  but  perpetuate  It  He  rejects 
Mr  Nlxous  claim  that  we  have  only  two 
alternatives-  to  withdraw  precipitately  or  to 
V'letnamlze  the  war  The  Senator  Identities  a 
third  option  We  can,  as  he  says,  negotiate  a 
phased  wlthdnwal  of  all  our  troops  not 
only  the  ground  combat  troops — on  the  baals 
of  agreement  on  a  coalition  government  to 
rule  South  Vietnam  until  the  wlthdraw.U  is 
complete  .md  elections  are  held 

Assuming  that  the  Administration  Is  sin- 
cere in  bellertng  that  Vlettiamlzatlt.n  will 
end  the  w<tr  the  dltTerence  between  Mr 
Nixon  and  Senator  Pialbri^ht  may  be  said  Uj 
be  one  of  Judgment  Will  the  Admlnl-stratlon 
policy  woric,  or  won  t  It  ' 

We  thinic  experience  present  realities  .ind 
future  probabilities  o'. erwhelmingly  support 
the  Senators  judgment  We  simply  do  not 
t>elleve  the  opumisiic  appraisals  advanced  to 
show  what  A  great  success  Vletnamlzatlon  al- 
ready Is.  iind  how  Saigon  s  trixjps  are  rapidly 
proving  their  ability  Uj  win  by  themselves  a 
war  they  could  n  jt  win  along.^ide  55U.OOO 
American  troops  These  rosy  pr(jmls€s  are  only 
a  new  version  of  the  periodic  forecasts  of  Im- 
minent victory  with  which  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration   beguiled    the    nation    into   ever 
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deeper  entanglement  They  Hy  in  the  face  of 
the  history  of  our  intervention. 

Nor  are  we  persuaded  by  the  Administra- 
tion's contrived  rationale  that  as  South  Viet- 
nam Lakes  over  the  war  Hanoi  and  the 
National  Liberation  Pront  will  be  under 
greater  and  greater  pressure  to  accept  a  set- 
tlement on  Saigon's  terms  This  again  In  our 
opinion,  flies  In  the  face  of  the  history  of  the 
war  The  Communist  nationalists  do  not  fear 
Saigon,  and  after  a  generation  of  civil  war 
we  cannot  imagine  their  capitulating 

We  believe  Hanoi  Is  ready  to  negotiate  not 
.1  capitulation,  but  a  compromise  political 
settlement  in  return  for  complete  withdrawal 
of  .American  forces  Withdrawing  half  of  (jur 
tr  .ops  while  .supporting  the  Saigon  regime 
with  the  other  half  will  not  Increase  the 
pressure  on  Hanoi  to  negotiate,  but  Just  the 
contrary  Without  a  complete  withdrawal.  It 
seems  'o  us  Hanoi  will  be  less  rather  than 
more  wllUng  to  .iccept  a  .settlement 

What  If  .Mr  Nixon  Is  right  ind  Senator 
P'llbrlght  wrong  on  the  workability  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon' One  may  .say  that  time  will  tell, 
let  us  wait  and  see  The  trouble  Is  that 
while  WHltlng  tlve  >r  ten  yenrs  U)  .see.  thou- 
sands more  young  men  will  die.  the  Viet- 
namese people  will  be  further  debauched  and 
degraded,  and  the  brutalizing  [X)lson  already 
at  work  In  American  society  will  bring  ua 
■:'«er  and  , loser  to  moral  disintegration. 
Whatever  the  practicalities  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon, It  Is  morally  reprehensible  to  transform 
an  unjustifiable  war  >r  Kir  own  into  a  proxy 
wiir  in  which  we  hire  others  U)  fight  for  our 
pride    our     honor."  <iur  self-esteem 

Notwithsf  ding  all  the  optimistic  prop- 
aganda about  the  forthcoming  success  of 
Vletnamlzatlon  the  Administration  has  never 
<^>mmltted  itself  u>  withdraw  more  than  some 
JSO.OOO  ground  combat  trrxjps,  which  would 
leave  between  200.000  and  300,000  air.  .irtll- 
lery  and  support  forc««  In  Vietnam  for  the 
Indefinite  future  In  Its  own  statement*  there 
is  much  evidence  that  thLs  is  indeed  'the 
plan'  to  mollify  opinion  at  home  by  with- 
drawing draftees  from  ground  comoat.  but 
•<>  support  a  war  of  Indefinite  duration  with 
career  .servicemen,  weapons  and  money  If 
this  Is  the  case,  then  the  .Administration 
policy  la  not  to  end  the  wtw.  as  Mr  Nixon 
prr>mtsed  In  order  to  win  election,  but  to 
make  it  politically  tolerable 

Senator  Pulbrlght  evidently  has  reached 
this  conclusion  Just  as  he  fought  the  John- 
son Administration  for  wsi^ng  war  while 
promising  peace,  evidently  he  has  decided  to 
fight  the  Nixon  version  of  the  same  [xjllcy. 
We  are  confident  that  many  other  Ameri- 
cans, as  they  come  to  understand  the  Nixon 
;x)Ucy.  will  reach  the  same  decision. 


NCDC— FIRST  IN  CHARITABLE  FUND 
RAISING  ETHICS  CODE 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF     NEW    YOSK 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OK  UEPHESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19.  1969 

Mr  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
National  Catholic  Development  Confer- 
ence established  in  1968.  has  adopted  a 
code  of  ethics  called  "Precepts  of  Ste- 
wardship "  The  NCDC  is  a  professional 
as.sotiatioii  of  Catholic  organizations 
which  are  engaged  in  raising  funds  to 
support  their  charitable,  educational, 
and  welfare  activities,  and  the  Precepts 
of  Stewardship  constitute  the  first  ethi- 
cal code  applicable  to  religious  fund  rais- 
ing in  this  countr>'.  I  believe  they  are 
worthy  of  study,  and  am  pleased  to  cite 
them: 
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Precepts   or   Stewardship 

PREAMBLE 

Conscious  of  our  responsibility  to  God  .ind 
to  the  People  of  God;  respectfulof  the  dir»-r. 
lives  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  laws  of  •  le 
Church  ,is  well  as  the  laws  of  the  land. 
acknowledging  the  changeless  principles  f 
good  stewardship  In  this  ever-chanKing 
apostolate.  anxious  to  elevate  fund  raihing 
to  the  sacramentallty  of  true  charity;  mid 
mindful  that  our  common  purpose  Is  ■  ne 
of  unc<->mmon  service  to  our  fellow  man.  WE. 
us  members  of  the  National  Catholic  De- 
velopment Conference,  do  affirm  our  ad!  ■  r- 
ence  to  the  following  precepts: 

I 

That  meml>er  organizations  shall  have  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  religious  authority 
for  all  fund-raising  and  promotional  activi- 
ties. 

n 

That  sound  business  practice  is  fui..la- 
menui  to  good  stewardship  Particularly  V.  E, 
as  recei'.ers  of  monies  given  In  trust,  n.ne 
the  binding  obligation  of  full  accountability 
in  accordance  with  the  most  stringent  tiiil'- 
cal.  legal,  .tnd  fiscal  standards. 

Ill 
Appeals  should  be  marked  by  a  dignl:\  ,jf 
nature,  a  clarity  of  language,  and  a  validity 
of  purp<}6e  in  harmony  with  the  highest 
Christian  principles,  stressing  the  Lovp  of 
God  as  the  motivation  for  giving. 

IV 

That  consideration  should  always  be  ci-  en 
to  avoid  undue  conflict  with  other  apprc.ed 
appeals. 

▼ 

That  in  the  event  items  of  piety,  rellgi  us 
cards  i>r  (jther  promotional  pieces  are  incor- 
porated  In  any  appeal,  they  shall  be  In  Kood 
taste,  presented  as  gifts  without  obligation 
or  constraint  of  payment. 

I 

That  enrollments  in  Mass  Associ.it  ns. 
and  P\irgatorlal  Societies,  and  the  use  of 
Spiritual  Bouquet  cards  are  In  keepine  -.vitli 
Catholic  tradition.  However,  numencai  fm- 
phasls  on  Masses  and  other  spiritual  hfp.rr.ts 
13  to  be  avoided. 

vn 

That  great  prudence  should  be  exfrcked 
with  regard  to  obtaining,  maintaining  .ind 
utilizing  lists  of  names  and  addresses  of 
present,  prospective  and  past  benelactors. 
Such  lists  should  at  all  times  be  wn!i::;  '.ne 
full  ownership  and  control  of  the  nieniber 
organization. 

vin 

That  no  member  shall  enter  Into  any  ir- 
rangement  or  contract  involving  pa\-nieni  in 
the  form  of  a  percentage  or  commission  on 
funds  raised, 

IX 

That  similarity  of  copy,  art  work,  .ind 
general  presentation  U  unavoidable  m  our 
closely  related  field  of  endeavor:  however, 
the  exact  reproduction  or  evident  imitation 
of  the  material  of  another  organuatlon  by 
a  member  Is  reprehensible. 
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THE  AFTERTASTE  OF  THE 
HAYNSWORTH  VOTE 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

"F     SUUTH    C.\ROI.INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  after 
the  Senate  voted  to  reject  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  to 
serve  on  the  Supreme  Court,  the  editorial 


board  of  WBT  radio  and  WBT  televi- 
.sion  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  broadcast  an  out- 
.standing  editorial  which  I  believe  speaks 
for  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 
I  would  like  to  include  this  editorial  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  as  follows: 

The  .\rTERT,\STE  of  the  Hatnsworth  Vote 
The  U  S.  Senate  acted  within  Its  rights 
in  rejecting  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  as 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the 
aftertaste  of  the  whole  matter  Is  anything 
btit  pleasant. 

From  reports  that  have  filtered  out  of 
Washington,  the  vote  by  the  Senate  would 
seem  to  be  less  a  determination  of  whether 
Judge  Haynsworth  was  qualified  for  the  job 
than  the  result  of  a  political  tug  of  war. 
The  extreme  pressure  that  was  exerted  on 
the  Senators  by  labor  and  racial  groups  on 
one  side  and  by  the  administration  on  the 
other,  makes  It  questionable  whether  at 
least  some  of  the  Senators  voted  their  true 
convictions  or  were  reacting  to  external 
forces.  It  gives  a  queasy  feeling  that  the 
whole  business  was  handled  with  something 
l>'ss   than   statesmanahlp. 

In  contrast  is  the  notable  and  forgiving 
in.inner  In  which  Judge  Haynsworth  accepted 
tills  bitter  decision.  Listen  to  his  words: 

•  .  .  For  our  country's  sake,  I  hope  the 
debate  will  prove  to  have  been  a  cleansing 
acent  which  will  smooth  the  way  for  the 
President's  next  and  later  nominees.  .  .  . 
I  hope  my  friends  and  supporters  will  recog- 
nlee  that  the  greatness  of  the  Senate  as 
an  Institution  is  not  diminished  by  Indi- 
vidual disagreement  with  it." 

The  Supreme  Court  could  have  used  a 
mind  of  such  lofty  proportions. 

But  the  sad  deed  is  done,  and  President 
Mxon  must  now  submit  a  nomination  for 
someone  else.  There  Is  still  reason  to  doubt 
those  senators  who  stoutly  maintained  that 
Judge  Haynsworth's  being  a  Southerner  and 
moderately  conservative  had  nothing  to  do 
With  their  rejection  of  him.  To  lay  this  doubt 
to  rest,  or  to  prove  that  It  Is  Justified,  this 
station  urges  the  President  to  select  another 
qualified  Southerner  and  conservative.  There 
are  plenty  of  fine  ones  from  which  to  choose; 
t^p  Court  needs  such  a  person  to  put  it  back 
In  oalance;  and  It  would  be  interesting  to 
see  how  he  would  fare  at  the  hands  of  the 
Senate. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  CONG  ATROCmES, 
REPRESENTATIVE  ANDREWS  RE- 
MINDS UNITED  STATES 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

:N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1969 

Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  an  overwhelming  amount  of  pub- 
licity lately  concerning  the  alleged  in- 
cident at  Mylal.  Somehow,  the  press  of 
this  country  seems  to  relish  publicizing 
the  incidents  involving  American  soldiers 
in  Vietnam,  but  they  forget  that  the 
other  side  has  continuously  carried  out 
barbaric  raids  against  Vietnam  civilians. 
O  ir  colleague.  Congressman  George  An- 
DFFws.  has  pointed  out  these  Vietcong 
at.'-ocities  in  his  weekly  newspaper  col- 
uir.n.  His  recent  column  was  picked  up 
by  the  Birmingham  News,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  News'  story  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks.  I 
Would  hope  that  more  of  our  colleagues 
would  remind  their  constituents  that  the 
other  side  in  this  war  has  committed  far 
more  acts  of  terror  than  Americans  and 
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our  allies  have  even  been  accused  of.  The 
column  follows: 

Do  Not  Forget  Cong  Atrocities.  Represent - 
ATIVK  Andrews  Remhtos  UNmiD  States 
Washington. — U.S.  Rep.  George  Andrews 
of  Alabama's  Third  District  has  warned  that 
the  U.S.  must  "not  get  carried  away  by  the 
emotional  spasms  and  fantasies  of  this  coun- 
try's naive  war  critics,  who  viciously  attack 
their  own  countrymen  and  close  their  eyes 
to  the  real  barbarians  in  this  war— the  Com- 
munists. 

The  congressman  from  Union  Springs  com- 
mented in  his  weekly  column  'Capital  Views" 
concerning  the  alleged  massacre  of  the  village 
of  My  Lai  in  Vietnam. 

Here  is  the  text  of  Rep.  Andrews'  column, 
which  he  writes  primarily  for  newspapers  in 
his  district  but  which  this  week  particularly 
is  of  general  interest: 

Reaction  to  the  alleged  massacre  of  Viet- 
namese civilians  by  American  soldiers  in  the 
village  of  My  Lai  has  generally  been  one  of 
shock.  Yet,  shock  is  one  thing;  hysteria  Is 
quite  another. 

Because  we  Americans  consider  ourselves 
civilized  and  humane,  we  do  not  expect  our 
soldiers  to  kill  Innocent  men.  women,  and 
children — In  war  or  peace — and  our  govern- 
ment prohibits  this  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

If  the  My  Lai  reports  prove  true,  the  guilty 
should  and  will  be  punished.  To  demand 
more  than  this  and  to  condemn  more  than 
those  guilty  would  be  unfair  and  dangerous. 
Despite  the  "trial"  being  conducted  by  the 
television  networks  and  a  few  newspapers, 
the  incident  at  this  point  has  not  been  fully 
substantiated.  The  matter  is  being  investi- 
gated and  courtmartlal  proceedings  have  been 
set. 

Neither  the  entire  military  establishment 
nor  the  nation  will  be  tried  In  the  court- 
room. Likewise,  there  is  no  need  to  do  so  In 
the  halls  of  Congress,  but  Just  such  an  at- 
tempt, is  being  made. 

Anti-war  critics  who  are  now  so  horrified 
at  the  My  Lai  episode  have  for  years  been 
sitting  in  silence  as  report  after  report  of 
Viet  Cong  atrocities  has  flowed  from  the  bat- 
tlefield. Where  has  this  new-found  "concern" 
for  the  innocent  civilians  In  South  Vietnam 
been  hiding? 

One  U.S.  senator  said,  the  My  Lai  massacre 
will  take  Its  place  along  with  Lidice,  Katyn 
Forest,  and  Malmedy.  If  true,  it  may  indeed. 
But  the  senator  might  logically  have  in- 
cluded the  Hue  massacre,  where  over  2.000  old 
men  and  women,  young  girls  and  boys, 
priests,  nuns,  and  doctors  were  systematically 
executed  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Mase  graves  are 
still  being  opened  in  and  around  Hue. 

Following  the  My  Lai  revelations,  Sen  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  felt  moved  to  announce  his 
own  Vietnamese  civilian  death  toll  figure  of 
300,000  since  1965,  adding  that  "the  major- 
ity ..  .  have  been  stimulated  by  ARVN 
(South  Vietnamese)   and  U.S.  forces," 

His  statistics  are  highly  questionable,  and 
his  notion  that  we  are  doing  a  better  Job  of 
killing  our  allies  than  the  Viet  Cong  is 
idiotic.  Ifls  statement,  as  pure  nonsense, 
ranks  well  with  one  that  appeared  in  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  which  called  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  a  "formidable  foe  who  might  have  been 
a  friend  If  this  country  had  been  more  con- 
sistently faithful  to  some  of  its  noblest  prin- 
ciples which  he  admired." 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  war  atrocities, 
it  might  be  well  to  remember  a  little  Viet- 
namese history  Following  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  vic- 
tory over  the  French,  he  turned  on  his  own 
people  to  give  them  a  little  Communist 
"party  discipline,"  and  estimates  are  that 
between  50,000  and  100,000  died  during  these 
bloodbaths. 

He  had  some  more  problems  during  the 
1950's — while  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
watching  the  rape  of  Hungary  by  the  "p>eace- 
fully  coexisting"  Soviet  Union — and  butch- 
ered some  6,000  more  unarmed  villagers  in 
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Nghe  An  province.  They  had  objected  to  un- 
reasonable taxation. 

By  the  end  of  1967,  the  Communists  had 
committed  at  least  100.000  acts  of  terror 
against  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
they  have  not  slowed  down.  Department  of 
Defense  reports  show  that  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1969,  4,621  civilians  were 
killed  in  these  documented  incidents  of  ter- 
rorism. This  compares  with  5,389  deaths  by 
the  same  terror  tactics  during  all  of  1968. 
which  was  the  previous  peak  year  for  terror- 
ism In  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  present  these  facts  as  Justifica- 
tion lor  any  slaughter  of  civilians  that  some 
Americans  might  have  been  involved  in  dur- 
ing this  war.  Yet,  the  actions  of  a  few  sol- 
diers must  not  be  used  to  condemn  the  valor 
and  humanity  of  the  rest  of  our  forces  in 
Vietnam,  or  to  discredit  our  role  in  freeing 
South  Vietnam  from  Communist  aggression. 

And  above  all,  let's  not  get  carried  away 
by  the  emotional  spasms  and  fantasies  of 
this  country's  naive  war  critics,  who  viciously 
attack  their  own  countrymen  and  close  their 
eyes  to  the  real  barbarians  in  this  war — the 
Communists. 


HELP  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  interest  in  the 
prisoners  of  war  now-  held  in  North  Viet- 
nam. I  have  written  my  newsletter  this 
week  on  that  matter.  In  view  of  the  in- 
terest and  inquiries  that  have  been  made 
by  various  Members  of  the  Congress,  I 
thought  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  what  I  said  on  this  matter  to 
the  good  people  who  reside  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  The  newsletter  fol- 
lows: 
Newsletter  of  Hon.  William  L    Springer 

Is  there  anything  you  can  do.  at  this 
Christmas  season,  to  help  the  hundreds  of 
American  families  who  don't  know  whether 
their  farthers,  sons  or  brothers  are  dead — 
or  alive  in  a  prison  camp  In  North  Vietnam? 

Yes.  there  is.  You  can  Join  the  "Write 
Hanoi"  campaign  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  signed 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  which  pre- 
scribes humanitarian  standards  for  the  treat- 
ment of  captured  military  personnel  in  time 
of  conflict.  This  convention  calls  for — 

Prompt  release  of  the  names  of  all  prison- 
ers. 

Adequate  diet  and  medical  crire. 

Prisoners  allowed  to  receive  and  send  mall. 

Repatriation  of  seriously  sick  or  wounded 
prisoners. 

Protection  from  abuse  or  reprisals. 

Free  access  to  prisoners  by  such  a  neutral 
intermediary  as  the  all-Swiss  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  failed  to  live 
up  to  the  promises  they  made  In  signing  the 
Geneva  Convention,  They  are  holding  an 
estimated  thirteen  hundred  Americans  under 
conditions  that  are  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  They  won't  give  us  the 
names  of  their  prisoners.  'The  American  fami- 
lies of  these  men  know  only  that  they  are 
missing.  Definite  knowledge  that  they  are 
alive — even  In  captivity — would  relieve  a  lot 
of  the  heartbreak  for  their  folks  at  home. 

Last  September  a  resolution  calling  upon 
all  nations  to  honor  the  Geneva  Convention 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  delegates  to  the 
International  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross 
held  In  Istanbul,  Turkey.  At  that  conference, 
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most  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  including 
the  Communlat  block,  were  represented. 
Since  that  time  national  Red  Cross  -ux-letles 
m  eighteen  covntrles  have  made  direct  ap- 
peals to  North  Vietnam,  urging  compliance 
w'.th  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion A  resolution  backing  the  Red  Cross  in 
Its  errnrt  to  gain  proper  treatment  for  Amer- 
ican prisoners  Is  n  )W  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  I  am  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  resolutlC'n 

Now  for  your  part  The  Red  Cross  is  spon- 
soring a  n.itl.^nwlde  Wr'fe  Hanoi"  cam- 
paltrn  Individuals  and  groups  are  being 
urged  to  Join  In  an  appe.il  for  humane  treat- 
men'  of  American  prisoners  of  war  North 
Vietnam  has  -h-wn  an  .awareness  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  The  Red  Cro«is 
campaign  alom  to  show  Hanoi  that  on  this 
humanitarian  Issue.  Americans  are  not 
divided 

You  dont  need  a  form  letter  for  tJils  cam- 
paign Your  message  should  come  from  'he 
heart  It  costs  only  a  quarter  to  send  a  letter 
to  Hanoi  by  airmail.  Your  let-er  should  be 
addressed  to 

Office  of  the  President 

Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 

Hanoh  North  Vietnam 

I  h»pe  that  every  person  who  receives  this 
letter  will  Join  this  appeal  of  the  American 
Red  Cross 


MONE\'  WILL  NOT  BUY  PEACE  PROM 
THE     VIOLENT  ■  MOVETMENT 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr  O  NEAL  of  Georifia  Mr  Speaker 
nothing  is  more  obvious  than  the  truism 
"money  will  not  buy  peace  from  the  vio- 
lent' element.  ■ 

Such  was  the  heading  the  Thoma.s- 
ville  -Ga  Times-Enterprise  placed  on 
its  great  editorial  in  the  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 16 

It  never  stopped  a  blackmailer  from 
blackmailiMi,'  nor  a  robber  from  robbing 
As  Lord  Chamberlain  learned,  appease- 
ment never  appea^d  anyone 

This  editorial  and  it,s  central  tlieme  as 

expre.s.sed    in    the    headline    should    be 

shared   with   our  colleanues   and   others 

who  read  the  Relord    It  follows: 

Money    Wont    Buy    Peace    From    the 

Vl'ii.KNT  Element 

The  National  Violence  Commj.s«ion  report, 
a  voluminous  3J8-page  document,  plus  nine 
separ-tte  reports  on  various  ingles  of  the  vlo- 
letice  prt>blem.  has  been  made  public 

Notable  features  of  the  report  is  a  recom- 
mendatiMU  for  the  ;spendlni{  of  *20  billions 
a  vear  with  five  years  a-s  a  test  period.  In  an 
erTort  to  solve  the  major  problem  of  violence 

Notable  also  is  the  fact  that  the  emphasis 
Is  on  mure  and  more  money  with  the  matter 
of  law  enforcement  as  a  means  for  ending 
violence.  apparenUy  relegated  to  a  secondary 
position. 

It  doesu  t  take  a  National  Violence  Com- 
mission omp^vsed  cf  distinguished  Americans 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  present  wave  of  violence  Is  due  primarily 
to  the  lact  that  the  highest  court  In  the 
land  and  the  White  House,  for  the  pa,-.t  sev- 
eral years  have  not  only  condoned,  but  by 
their  failure  to  take  firm  action  promptly 
have  allowed  conditions  to  get  out  of  hand. 
Failure  to  act  unquestionably  has  encour- 
aged those  t>ent  on  violence  to  defy  the  laws 
of  the  land,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of 
millions   or   dollars   worth   of   property    the 
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taking  i.f  human  life  Including  that  of  men 
charged  with  law  enforcement. 

OfTlcers  have  been  made  to  submit  to  all 
kinds  of  Indignities  and  In  i-ourt  trials  of 
trouble-makers  thev  have  found  themselves 
at  serious  disadvantage  because  of  techni- 
calities In  the  law.  and  by  reason  of  higher 
court  rulings  which  have  tied  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  had  U)  defend  themselves 
against  charges  of  brutality  and  abu.se  of  au- 
thority In  a  .sense  they  have  been  made 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  country,  because 
the  criminal  element  which  Is  the  violent 
element  knows  the  courus  have  leaned  over 
backwards  to  ravor  them,  giving  them  the 
advantage    of   every    loophole   In    the    law. 

And  as  in  a  case  In  California  a  few  years 
ago  where  eleven  men  had  been  convicted  as 
dangerous.  revoUitlonary-mlnded  Commu- 
nists the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
set  them  free,  notwithstanding  the  govern- 
ment and  state  of  California  had  spent  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  running  them 
down  and  brining  them  Into  court 

With  knowledge  that  the  violent"  element 
has  no  respect  for  law  but  intend  lo  break 
down  the  law  and  the  civil  constitutional  In- 
stitutions of  the  land  the  courts  have  Ignor- 
ed to  a  great  extent  the  rights  of  the  "silent 
Americans'  In  order  lo  favor  the  rrlmlnal.s 

There  was  a  time  when  the  violence  could 
have  been  controlled,  but  It  has  been  allowed 
to  get  out  of  control,  both  the  JFK  rind  LBJ 
adminlstra'lnns  adopting  .t  'gn  ea-sv  at- 
titude" on  them  thus  encouraging  them  to 
become  bolder  and  more  determined  to  have 
their  way 

It  has  happened  In  various  colleges  and 
universities,  where  a  vaccllatlng  policy  has 
resulted  In  open  defiance  of  the  law  with  a 
small  group  in  each  case  attempting  to  take 
over  thus  overlooking  the  rights  of  the  great 
majcrlty  of  students  who  are  there  to  get 
.-in  education   Thev  are  the  "silent  majority  " 

What  Is  happening  In  the  USA  has  hap- 
pened In  other  lands  with  blood v  revolution 
often  the  end  result  Don't  forget  that  Dicta- 
tor Fidel  Castro  and  his  Communist  friends 
m  Moscow  and  Peking  are  serving  as  "Ad- 
visers" m  this  campaign  to  overturn  the 
g'^vernment  of  this  nation. 

Trying  to  buy  law  observ.^ince  bv  the  "vio- 
lent" group  wont  work.  We  tried  to  buy 
irtendshlp  the  world  over,  but  It  doesn't 
work  Experience  ,houId  he  our  guide  in  this 
matter 


JAMES  DANDREA  — MICROELEC- 
TRONICS   "MAN   OF   THE    YEAR' 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

NFW    JrFLSEV 
IN    rnt  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Fridau.  Decrmbi'r  19,  i;i69 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  vpr\" 
pleased  to  learn  that  one  of  my  con- 
st tuents,  Mr  James  B  D'Andrea  of 
Metuchen.  NJ.  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented with  the  first  annual  award  of  the 
International  Society  for  Hybrid  Micro- 
electronics The  award  honors  that  in- 
dividual who  the  society  feels  has  con- 
tributed mo.st  during  the  year  to  th  ck 
film  technology. 

In  making  the  nresentstion,  Mr 
Wayne  Martin,  president  uf  the  society 
said 

Mr  D'Andrea  is  a  verv  unique  Individual— 
the  common  man  "—who  was  'he  catalysis 
thit  started  this  en'lre  thick  film  Industry 
In  the  late  1950  5  while  an  emilovee  of  -he 
Du  Pont  Company's  Perth  Ambov  Ceramics 
Laboratory  and  working  on  his  own.  he  devel- 
oped the  first  stable  thick  film  resistor  c  ,in- 
positlons. 
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In  I960  us.  Patent  No.  2.924.540  was 
grant-ed  in  Mr.  D' Andrea's  name  for  tlic 
new  material  However,  commercial 
breakthrough  did  not  come  until  1961 
when,  persevering  as  a  teclinical  .sale.s- 
man.  he  brought  the  product  to  the  at- 
tention of  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.  and  many  other  firms.  At 
that  time  IBM  was  interested  in  the  ma- 
terial for  printed  electronic  resi.stor.^ 
This  led  to  their  use  in  the  company's 
system  360  computer  line. 

Acceptance  of  the  resistor  mater:.il 
spurred  D'Andrea's  own  company.  Du 
Pont,  and  other  firms  m  developint;  broad 
lines  of  thick  film  compositions  for  a  wirip 
vanety  of  electronic  applications 

Mr.  Williams  stated : 

.As  In  the  case  of  all  new  products,  succe.'-.? 
can  be  laid  to  talented  men  working  dili- 
gently to  bring  a  highly  creative  idea  to  com- 
mercial success  Too  olten  their  work  Is  not 
.seen  or  publicized  but  the  entire  economy  is 
richer  for  Mielr  contribution  Therefore,  it  :s 
a  great  ple.usure  for  the  society  to  honor  Mr 
D'.Andrea  as  the  recipient   of  its  ttrst  award 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  add  iiu 
own  congratulations  to  such  a  distin- 
guished constituent  And  I  would  al.so  like 
to  include  at  this  point  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Perth  Ainboy  New.s 
Tribune 

"Man  Of  ■\'fAR     AwAKD  Won  by  D  Andrfa 

The  International  Sticlety  lor  Hybrid 
Microelectronics  presented  Us  Man  of  "lie 
Year  award  to  James  B  D  .Andrea  of  Me'ii- 
chen  at  ceremonies  m  Dallas.  Texas. 

D'Andrea  a  natUe  of  Perth  Amboy  and  a 
graduate  ol  Perth  Ambov  'chools  and  -he 
Newark  College  of  Engineering,  began  his  re- 
search for  the  Electronics  Products  Division 
of  DuPont.  Wilmington.  Delaware 

His  work  has  led  lo  several  patents,  anions; 
which  is  one  on  resistor  composition. 

It  was  for  this  work.  a.s  well  as  other  con- 
tributions, that  D'Andrea  was  honored  :n 
Dallas  The  work  of  D  Andrea  was  cited  iis  a 
major  contributing  factor  in  the  birth  ..;  » 
new  technology  based  on  the  marriage  of 
chemistry  and  electronics  adopted  by  many 
companies  ;n  the  computer  field 

This  IS  the  first  such  award  ever  given  m 
the  history  ,,{  the  society. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BV  THE 
GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  STATE  GOVERN- 
MENTS 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

If      MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
th"  governing  board  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  has  recently  adopted 
n;ne  resolutions  stating  p-jlicy  positions 
on  a  like  number  of  .Mt'nificant  i.ssues. 
While  I  do  not  necessaiily  agree  with  the 
'  ositions  takfn  on  all  of  the.se  matters.  I 
dt  believe  that  the  Members  of  Con^re-ss 
-•■h  uld  be  aware  cf  them.  I  am.  theretore. 
inrludini;  thini  in  the  RrcoRD  for  the 
informaticn  of  my  colleagues.  They  are 
&",  follows: 

Resolutions  of  the  Governing  Board  o^  :he 
Council  of  State  Governors 

RE\ENUE    SHAHirc. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  recom- 
mends that  a  federal  revenue  sharing  plan 
be  formulated  in  the  following  basis. 
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( 1 )  Congressional  appropriations  for  rev- 
enue sharing  should  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  federal  Individual  income  tax  base. 

(2)  Congressional  appropriations  for  rev- 
enue sharing  should  be  made  to  a  trust 
fund  established  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  The  sums  appropriated  should  be  al- 
located among  the  States,  based  primarily 
on  population  adjusted  by  relative  state  and 
Ux-al  tax  effort  The  relationship  between  the 
taxing  ability  and  the  percentage  of  feder- 
ally-held and  administered  land  acreage  In 
each  State  should  also  be  considered.  Local 
units  of  government  should  share  approprl- 
irelv  in  the  funds  allocated  to  the  States. 

i4)  The  federal  pass-through  formula 
■■hould  provide  for  sharing  revenue  only  with 
L't'iieral  purpose  units  of  government. 

(5)  No  functions  should  be  excluded  from 
expenditures  made  from  shared  funds. 

taxation  of  state,  and  local  bonds 

Be  it  re.solved  by  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  that: 

I  I  »  We  affirm  the  basic  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  neither  the  federal  nor  state  gov- 
ernments without  mutual  agreement  have 
tlie  authority  to  tax  the  otlier. 

I  "J  I  We  assert  that  state  and  local  bonds 
issued  lor  general  governmental  purposes 
must  remain  tax  exempt. 

(3)  We  strongly  oppose  those  aspects  of 
the  Hotise-passed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
iHR  13270)  which  would  adversely  alTect 
the  marketability  of  state  and  local  securi- 
ties and  thus  the  provision  of  needed  public 
.services  and  facilities. 

MirLTISTATE   TAXATION 

For  many  years  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments has  oppo.sed  federal  legislation 
which  would  restrict  the  taxing  jurisdiction 
o:  the  States  and  provide  preferential  tax 
Imiiiunlty  to  some  biisinesses.  and  has  ex- 
pre.ssed  full  support  for  state  participation  in 
the  Multistnte  Tax  Compact 

The  Council  also  supports  an  expanded 
version  of  a  congressional  consent  bill  for  the 
Multlstate  Tax  Compact  to  allay  concern  in 
•!.p  Congress  that  the  States  are  seeking  a 
bl.ink  check  in  the  area  of  multlstate  taxa- 
tion. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  there- 
fore urges  Congress  to  enact  legislation, 
dralted  by  the  .Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  In  collaboration 
with  the  Council,  which  Incorporates  the 
Multlstate  Tax  Compact  and  expresses  con- 
eres.sional  consent  to  enactment  thereof  by 
the  .States,  plus  the  following  additional  pro- 
yi.^ions: 

ili  The  three-factor  formula  (Uniform 
Division  of  Income  for  Tax  Purp>oses  Actl  de- 
velopd  by  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
rr.ii.sioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  Is  made 
::.  ii-.datory  for  net  Income  taxes  upon  States 
wiach  have  not  en.icted  the  Compact  by  July 
1.  1971:  and 

1 2)  suites  are  given  Jurisdiction  to  require 
collection  of  sales  tax  by  sellers  making  Inter- 
sute  deliveries  into  a  State  If  the  seller  makes 
ret'ular   household   deliveries  there. 

'.VORKMEN"S  COMPENSATION   AND  RADIATION 
EXPOSURE 

P.esolved.  that  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments supports  the  proposition  that  all 
Workmen's  comp>ensatlon  acts  should  provide 
full  coverage  for  medical  services  reasonably 
necessary  In  the  treatment  of  Injuries  re- 
sulting from  ionizing  radiation. 

Resolved,  that  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments supports  the  propceition  that  all 
workmen's  compensation  acts  should  provide 
coverage  for  all  employees  who  sustain  in- 
juries as  a  result  of  exposure  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation In  their  employment. 

Resolved,  that  the  CotmcU  of  State  Gov- 
ernments favors  In  principle  the  efforts  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  urging 
St.ites  to  require  employers  to  keep  records 
as  to  employees'  exposure  to  radiation  and 
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to  provide  for  a  central  repnasltory  of  occupa- 
tional radiation  exposure  information. 

JURISDICTION    OVER    LABOR    RELATIONS 

Whereas,  it  has  been  the  consistent  pyolicy 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  since 
1935  to  leave  to  the  States  labor  relations 
matters  which  affect  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; and 

Whereas,  in  1947,  the  Congress  determined 
that  there  was  no  need  expressly  to  exclude 
educational  institutions  from  federal  cover- 
age in  view  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board*  definitive  practice  of  declining  Juris- 
diction In  this  area : 

No"w,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  be  urged  to  adhere  to  its  long  estab- 
lished policy  of  not  asserting  Jurisdiction 
over  matters  affecting  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  to  take  no  action  which  would 
preempt  the  States  in  this  area. 

CURTAILMENT    OF    FUNDS    FOR    FEDERAL 
CONSTRUCTION    PROJECTS 

Whereas,  the  National  Administration  has 
initiated  a  policy  of  curtailing  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  federal  public  works  proj- 
ects: and 

Whereas,  since  such  a  policy  affects  only 
minor  portions  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
total  economy  which  are  contributing  to  in- 
flation, there  is  a  serious  question  whether 
the  planned  cutbacks  can  have  more  than  a 
token  effect  In  combating  inflation:  and 

Whereas,  the  cutback  policy  unfairly  hits 
some  parts  of  the  country  much  harder  than 
others,  since  the  economy  of  some  areas  are 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  federal  con- 
struction projects,  while  the  economy  of 
other  areas  Is  but  little  affected:  and 

Whereas,  the  curtailment  will  unneces- 
sarily cause  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives 
which  otherwise  would  be  saved  by  the  con- 
struction on  schedule  of  the  safe  mtiltl-lane 
federal  Interstate  highway  system: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments that  the  National  Administration 
be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  review  and  re- 
evaluate its  program  of  combating  inflation 
by  curtailing  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
federal  public  works  projects  with  the  view 
of  replacing  it  with  a  program  which  is  both 
fair  and  effective. 

FEDERAL  RESEARCH  GRANTS 

Whereas,  within  the  federal  executive 
branch  and  Its  constituent  departments, 
there  is  an  uneven  policy  'with  regard  to  the 
eligibility  of  state  legislative  agencies  for 
federal  research  grants;  and 

Whereas,  such  policy  creates  discrimina- 
tion between  state  legislative  agencies  and 
state  executive  and  administrative  agencies; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Committee  of  the  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference recommended  that  this  policy  be  re- 
versed, and  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Vice  President  clarify  the  eligibility 
of  legislative  agencies  for  such  gran'^s: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernment that: 

1.  State  legislative  agencies  should  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  federal  research  grants  on 
the  same  basis  and  conditions  as  state 
executive  and  administrative  agencies; 

2.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Vice 
President  be  urged  to  issue  an  appropriate 
communication  clarifying  the  eligibility  of 
state  legislative  agencies  for  such  grants; 
and 

3.  Copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  Office  of  the  Vice  F>resident  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

LEGISLATIVE   MODERNIZATION 

■Whereas,  the  Committee  on  Legislative 
Modernization  has  now  completed  its  sec- 
ond year  of  operation;  and 

Whereas,     the     committee     has     explored 
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means  of  encouraging  States  to  adopt  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of 
this  committee  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ing Board  a  year  ago,  and 

Whereas,  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  Council  continue  work  in  the  field  of 
legislative  modernization: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  -evolved  by  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments that  the  Executive  Committee  be 
requested  to  authorize  promptly  staff  aug- 
mentation for  Increased  activity  in  areas  of 
legislative  services,  procedures  and  moderni- 
zation, as  set  forth  in  the  report  on  Coun- 
cil staffing  and  linancial  needs:   and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  National 
Legislative  Conference  be  requested  to  serve 
In  an  advisory  capacity  to  Council  staff  op- 
erations in  these  described  areas  and  to  co- 
operate with  other  national  organizations, 
public  and  private,  which  have  an  interest 
in  improving  the  American  legislation  struc- 
ture. 

VOCATION ^L-TECHNir^L    EDITATION 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  that  rec- 
ognition be  given  to  the  importance  of  vo- 
cational-technical education  and  the  need 
for  prompt  action  to  establish  program  and 
Institution  .accreditation  of  vocational-tech- 
nical education:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  th.it  national  and 
regional  accrediting  associations  be  re- 
quested to  reconsider  their  denial  of  inten- 
tion to  accredit  programs  v.'lthln  vocational- 
technical  schools:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Educa- 
tion Commission  of  the  States  be  req",.;e£ted 
to  lend  its  good  offices  toward  solution  of  the 
current  impasse  which  is  blocking  meaning- 
ful accreditation  programs  for  vocational- 
technical  educatloii:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  State  Officials  on  Suggested  .State  Leg- 
islation give  consideration  to  model  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  for  accreditation 
programs  under  state  aiispices  and  inter- 
state compacts. 


COMMISSIONER    JAMES    ALLEN    ON 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day more  than  ever  our  Nation  needs  a 
well-educated  populace.  As  our  society 
and  our  problems  become  increasingly 
complex,  more  and  more  people  have 
come  to  realize  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
make  higher  education  a  luxurj'  to  be 
enjoyed  by  only  a  small  sector  of  the 
population. 

I  believe  the  community  college  will 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  making  post-sec- 
ondary educational  opportunities  avail- 
able on  a  wide  scale.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire field  of  education,  the  community 
college  holds  out  probably  the  greatest 
promise  of  innovation  and  progress.  The 
Nation  is  going  to  be  asking  a  great  deal 
of  community  colleges  in  the  future,  and 
I  believe  there  must  be  significant  Fed- 
eral support  to  help  these  institutions 
meet  this  challenge. 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  James 
E.  Allen,  Jr..  recently  spoke  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Directors  of  Com- 
munity-Junior Colleges,  and  indicated 
that  the  present  administration  is  pre- 
pared to  give  that  support.  I  commend 
the  Commissioner's  address  to  my  col- 
leagues'  attention   as   a   comprehensive 
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report  on  how  community  colleKes  can 
both  expand  and  Improve  educational  op- 
portunity in  America.  His  address  fol- 
lows : 

THI   COMMCMITT    COLLXCE   *1*B  THB  OmCK   OF 

Educations  Ooi^ls 
(Address  by  James  E   Alien,  Jr  ,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary   for    Efltication    and    U  S     Commis- 
sioner of  Edticatloni 

I  am  sure  you  alt  recognize  yuurselves  as 
part  of  the  Ursiest  tjrowth  industry  in  Amer- 
ican education  today  Statlstu-*  on  the 
schools  you  represent  are  never  up  "o  date-  - 
you  are  always  movlns;  ahead  of  the  predic- 
tions about  numbers  of  institutions  num- 
bers oif  enrollments  numbers  and  Iclnds  of 
pr)Ject8  undertaken 

Today,  two-year  colleges  serve  about  ^w  i 
million  studen'*—- three  times  '.he  1960  .ount 
This  year,  almost  as  many  fre.shmen  entered 
Junior  colleges  as  entered  four-year  Insti- 
tutions 

These  figures  are  heavy  with  implications  of 
power  and  responsibility  for  you.  As  the  pres- 
ident of  one  Junior  college  has  s&ld.  rhe 
Nation  has  gone  from  knowing  little  about 
community  colleges  and  caring  lees  to  ex- 
pecting them  to  solve  all  "he  problems  of 
society 

Even  If  we  temper  enthusiasm  with  real- 
ism, however,  the  opi>ortunltles  and  chal- 
lenges confronting  the  community  college 
are  extraordinary  As  relative  newcomers  to 
the  educational  scene,  most  of  you  axe  strug- 
gling with  the  problems  of  beginning  You 
are  doing  things  for  the  first  time,  organiz- 
ing your  resources,  and  creating  the  orga- 
nizational framework  m  which  ycu  will  op- 
erate 

The  pressures  for  5w1ft  action  m.ike  these 
processes  all  the  harder  Tet.  the  verv  new- 
ness of  the  average  community  college  is 
among  its  strong  points  .\s  yet  uncluttered 
by  tradition,  you  have  the  freedom  to  strike 
out  in  new  dlrectlorLs  With  the  fiexlblllty 
of  youth,  you  can  try  unproven  strategies 
without  having  to  disentangle  vourselves 
from  "the  way  things  hwe  always  been 
done." 

It  Is  because  of  your  newness,  your  free- 
dom from  f.he  weight  of  tr;ulltlon,  that  yoti 
can  naake  'he  community  college  a  prime 
Instrument  in  the  realization  of  the  goals 
my  office  hopes  t<T  pursue  To  begin  with. 
Just  ibout  every  attribute  'f  the  cximmunlty 
college  fits  In  with  recognized  neetts  for  mak- 
ing .\merlcan  education  more  rele\'ant  to 
the  ictu:al  needs  of  the  Individual  com- 
munity. 

One  of  these  ^oa'.i  Is  to  make  the  Im- 
provement of  education  a  continuing  proc- 
ess This  mems  we  must  have  research  about 
what  works  and  doesn't  work  in  facilitating 
the  learning  process  Then  we  need  wavs 
of  translating  research  discoveries  in'o 
teacher  training  and  curriculum  materials, 
and  finally  >f  making  such  appropriate  peo- 
ple In  the  educational  system  have  access  to 
them 

Yaur  community  colleges,  with  their  oc- 
cupational education  and  manpower  training 
programs,  have  special  links  with  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  community  You  are  nof 
locked  into  an  exclusively  academic  frame 
of  reference  You  can  avail  vourself  of  the 
creativity  of  business  and  industry  as  it  re- 
late:3  txj  teaching  and  learning 

Because  so  many  of  your  students  are  from 
low-income  groups,  you  are  lalso  within  reach 
of  jther  centers  of  creativity  m  education — 
the  community  action  programs  programs 
where  disadvantaged  people  ,ire  exploring 
unorthodox  approaches  to  self-help  and 
where  they  are  developing  new  patterns  of 
mutual  help  In  education  Receptivity  to 
Work-study  arrangements  and  to  community 
service  pnjjects  is  characteristic  of  the  com- 
munity college  -tnd  here  uxi,  new  avenues 
for  the  disoovery  of  needs  and  possibilities 
In  education  open  up.  particularly   the  rec- 
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ognltlon  of  variations  in  lesu-nlng  style  as 
well  as  variations  m  background  and  ex- 
perience 

The  community  college  with  its  capacity 
for  accommodating  many  kinds  of  progr.ams 
at  the  sitnie  time  -everything  from  adult 
education  to  vixsatlonal  training  to  straight 
academic  preparation-  can  try  many  novel 
patterns  It  ,^an  make  the  promising  ar- 
rangements an  iifflclal  part  of  It^  operations-  - 
f  ir  example  m.Uctng  a  neighborhood  read- 
ing clinic  a  part  of  a  formalized  literacy 
program,  or  bringing  together  teacher  train- 
ing projects  and  l<jcal  day  care  centers  for 
■•oiing  children 

The  role  of  the  community  college  in  in- 
stitutionalizing experiment  and  evaluation 
m  education  Is  a  natural  adjunct  of  what  It 
:an  do  toward  luiother  essential  goal  of  re- 
dressing the  educational  handicaps  of  the 
disadvantaged  The  particularly  large  repre- 
sentation of  ethnic  nUnorltles.  .ls  well  as  of 
low-lnc.»me  people  in  community  colleges 
presents  the  civallenge  .squarelv:  the  oppor- 
tunity for  finding  out  how  U)  surmount  the 
special  problems  of  such  people  lix>ms 
equally  large 

3tlll  another  goal  of  particular  concern  to 
tis  in  the  om.-e  of  Edtu-atlon  has  to  do  with 
ways  and  means  We  ,are  groping  for  new 
pat'ern.s  of  supptirt  for  education — new  chan- 
nels for  bringing  Federal  dollars  into  the  edu- 
cational process,  and  also  fresli  approaches  to 
non-Pederal  governmental  resources 

Here  again,  the  community  college  Is  In 
the  vanguard  As  the  crossroads  institution. 
tying  in  with  the  public  school  system  and 
with  public  and  private  Institutions  of  hlRher 
education,  as  well  as  with  Industry  and 
other  private  revenue  -stiurces,  the  commu- 
nity college  Is  the  natural  proving  ground 
for  experiments  In  educational  financing  We 
are  already  seeing  novel  forms  of  collabora- 
tion between  tau.slness  .and  government  in 
this  area  The  community  college  Is  already 
beginning  to  perform  unique  liaison  func- 
tions between  education  and  the  surround- 
ing society  I  expect  there  will  be  many  more 
as  -he  urgency  of  the  work  community  col- 
leges are  doing  is  more  widely  acknowledged 

Federal  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  community  college  to  the  national  effort 
at  revitallzatlon  of  -he  entire  educational 
system  can  be  seen  In  the  fact  that  I  have 
a  newly  appointed  special  assistant  for  com- 
munity college  affairs  It  is  al.so  apparent  In 
the   new   Ie<^lslatlon   now   being  prepared 

The  new  legislation  Is  being  designed  to 
help  community  colleges  in  two  major  ways: 
first,  by  direct  aid  to  colleges  Improving  their 
career  education  urograms,  particularly  as 
they  expand  opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, and,  second,  by  aid  to  the  States  in 
Improving  their  management  of  career  edu- 
cation, 

Bcktinning  with  Fiscal  Year  1971,  under 
plans  now  being  discussed.  States  would  be 
eligible  for  grants  to  develop  plans  for  ex- 
panded post -secondary  career  education  sys- 
tems. Depending  on  the  individual  State 
slttiatlon,  such  a  plan  might  call  for  augmen- 
tation of  the  iiumber  of  institutions  offering 
•areer  education  -  new  community  colleges, 
for  example--or  it  might  provide  for  further 
development  of  existing  Institutions  and 
programs  along  these  lines 

.Acceptable  State  plans  might  also  Include 
provision  for  corporate  colleges  (colleges  of 
continuing  education  for  those  now  em- 
ployed in  Industry  I  and  colleges  for  crafts- 
men--by  which  we  mean  cotirses  on  or  off 
campus,  which  build  on  technical  skills  In 
preparing  workers  for  posts  In  management 
and  advanced  technology 

Among  the  criteria  for  State  plans  would 
be  their  effectiveness  as  coordinating  mecha- 
nisms One  objective  would  be  to  use  the 
plans  to  make  the  diverse  activities  of  man- 
power. p<jverty  and  education  agencies  on  ail 
levels  of  government  p;irt  of  a  coherent  pro- 
gram In  this  way  each  agency  s  program 
would  l>e  supportive  of  the  other'  This  would 
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avoid  the  confusion  of  overlapping  and  com- 
petitive activities  that  all  loo  often  diminish 
rather  than  enhance  each  agency's  effectui- 
ncsa 

In  the  coordinating  effort,  there  would  lie 
conscious  use  of  the  conamunlty  college  as  a 
stabilizing  and  correlating  mechanism.  To 
receive  a  grant,  a  State  would  have  to  main- 
tain an  appropriately  representative  body  -i 
take  on  this  work  of  coordination.  Such  a 
body  should  include  the  representation  of  all 
State  agencies  concerned  with  post-secondary 
career  education,  including  the  Stale  voia- 
tional  education  agency,  the  Stale  agency  or 
agencJes  responsible  for  higher  education. 
public  education  and  other  human  resoiu.e 
development  agencies,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate Where  there  is  a  separate  body  dealing 
with  community  college  affairs,  represeira- 
tion  from  such  an  agency  should,  of  course, 
also  be  Included,  The  principal  State  offl-*': 
charged  with  operating  or  planning  resjxinsl- 
bllities  for  community  college  affairs  might 
possibly  be  chairman.  Such  decisions  shotila 
be  the  province  of  the  States. 

Tliese  plans  are  all  very  much  In  the  mak- 
ing as  yet.  My  staff  and  f  have  been  meeting 
with  State  community  college  officials  -o 
make  the  legislation  more  responsive  to  local 
realities,  I  have  already  had  talks  -Aith 
some  of  you.  and  my  assistant  will  be  mf-et- 
ing  with  you  tomorrow  to  discuss  the  spe '.ai 
problems  of  your  individual  States.  It  is  .b- 
vlous  that  we  must  look  to  you  for  detailed 
information  about  the  community  cuKct'e 
Situation  before  we  can  arrive  at  an  appro- 
priate relationship  I  hope  you  will  be  canilld 
in  vour  reactions  and  suggestions. 

in  approaching  the  problem  through  the 
States  in  this  way.  we  at  the  Federal  level 
are  trying  to  get  past  one  of  our  greatest 
difficulties,  which  has  been  to  find  a  support 
formula  that  Is  equally  useful  for  the  many 
ver>'  different  situations  that  exist  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  most  dlSii  ult 
task  has  been  to  devise  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Federal  dollar  to  community  collegf^s  a 
system  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  'he 
multiplicity  of  demands  to  be  met. 

I  should  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  ur 
problems  in  arriving  at  such  mechar.;-ins 
are  no  temptation  to  us  to  try  to  standardize 
the  educational  picture  In  the  Interest;  of 
simplified  management.  Everywhere  in 
American  education,  diversity  has  been  'he 
.source  of  strength.  In  the  world  of  comrau- 
nlty  colleges,  sensitivity  to  critical  local  lueds 
and  the  inventiveness  that  communltlp?  px- 
erclse  in  meeting  these  needs  are  basic  to 
their  role. 

To  go  on  with  what  we  want  the  proposed 
legislation  to  do:  We  want  to  Institute  :i  sys- 
tem of  grants  to  Individual  institutions  to 
start,  develop,  or  improve  any  activities  af- 
fecting career  education.  Activities  elUlble 
for  support  would  Include  new  curriculum 
development,  hiring  and  training  of  stnlf  lor 
career  guidance  and  counseling,  hiring  .lUd 
training  and  retraining  of  faculty  (includ- 
ing those  for  career  education  programs  i.  co- 
operative arrangements  with  lndustr\-  for 
work  opportunities  and  for  tislng  corp  rate 
employees  as  teachers  and  similar  protects 

Support  will  be  provided  for  .special  i  rloris 
made  by  the  community  college  to  '-orlt 
closely  with  its  own  feeder  secondary  scl.'Xils 
to  develop  new  modes  of  college  prepar.iiory 
curriculum  Jf>lnt  guidance  for  the  secondary 
school  and  the  community  college  systems 
.ind  new  curriculum  relationships  with  senior 
colleges  would  further  Integrate  the  system 
for  maximum  career  growth. 

To  qualify,  a  community  college  would. 
first  of  all.  have  to  guarantee  .a  policy  ot  i  pen 
adnvlsslon  to  all  students  capable  of  benefit- 
ing from  Its  programs  This  is  a  key  criterion 
which  must  be  interpreted  from  broad  per- 
spectives One  of  the  great  virtues  of  the 
community  college  lies  In  Its  open  door — 
open  to  the  poor,  to  the  person  of  limited 
educational  background  and  limited  capacity 
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for  performance  on  standardized  tests,  as  well 
as  to  the  person  of  conventional  qualifica- 
tions. 

This  open  door  is  one  of  our  greatest  hopes 
of  using  the  community  college  as  a  primary 
\ehlcle  for  service  to  the  disadvantaged.  Al- 
ready, your  institutions  are  bringing  unprec- 
edented numbers  of  minority  group  people 
into  post-secondary  education.  In  virtually 
every  large  American  city,  for  example,  more 
blacks  study  at  public  community  colleges 
than  all  nearby  Inslltulions  combined.  A 
quarter  of  all  black  ooUegians  are  enrolled 
in  public  two-year  colleges  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  Indians,  Mexican-Amer- 
icans, and  rural  whites  will  be  represented 
in  community  colleges  In  appropriate  pro- 
portions. As  we  continue  to  expand  the  fl- 
iianclal  and  academic  accessibility  of  the 
rommunity  colleges,  we  must  also  extend  the 
geographical  accessibility  Community  col- 
,cges  are  now  within  reach  of  all  but  30  large 
.\meric<in  cities  However,  for  many  Indians 
.  iid  other  rural  people  the  supply  is  still  not 
J.-,  great  as  we  want  it  to  be  to  reach  our  ob- 
'ectlve  of  practical  opportunities  for  higher 
education  for  all. 

Besides  the  open  door,  Pedernl  criteria  for 
.'lid  to  Individual  community  colleges  would 
iwclude  a  policy  for  facilitating  student 
transfer  between  occupational  and  academic 
program.s  and  between  vocational  and  career 
education  programs  We  want  community 
college  education  to  stay  open-ended.  We 
•lilnk  It  not  only  should  but  can  deal  with 
the  immediacies  of  Job  training  without  clos- 
iiig  off  the  options  lor  further  academic  work. 
This  concept  Is  particularly  relevant  in  work- 
iiii;  with  programs  directed  toward  the  dis- 
advantaged who  need  the  reality  of  career 
e<iiicatlon  to  reconnect  with  learning  and  the 
option  of  professional  development  when 
such  reconnectlons  succeed.  Many  of  you 
have  already  developed  close  ties  with  sec- 
ondary vocational  education  and  recognize 
the  validity  of  such  programs  for  continued 
tfchnlcal  training. 

Many  of  your  schools  are  already  ploneer- 
\:^z  in  the  use  of  work-study  programs  for 
•.!  p  mutual  reinforcement  of  practical  skills 
•■'  th  theoretical  knowledge,  and  of  theoretl- 
knowledge  with  its  on-the-job  appUca- 
ivhty  This  approach  Is  consistent  with  the 
a:ins  of  vocational  education,  preserving  also 
the  possibility  of  opportunity  for  further  aca- 
cl<  iulc  education. 

.\ppllcatlons  for  grants  will  also  be  Judged 
;:.  "crms  of  their  awareness  of  the  p>osslblll- 
'u  for  dovetailing  with  other  relevant  edu- 
ii'ion  programs  and  facilities.  In  all  our 
c  i-.temporary  efforts  at  social  change,  we 
h  i. e  found  ourselves  handicapped  by  failures 
of  connection  among  people  and  programs 
flirected  at  the  same  objectives  but  all  too 
•I'tn  working  at  cross  purposes.  Sometimes 
I'  :ppresents  failures  of  communication — or- 
E  i.izatlons  do  not  know  what  Is  going  on 
"c'side  their  own  areas  of  activity;  they  are 
I.  •  aware  of  resources  they  could  use.  Some- 
•in.ts.  It  is  a  matter  of  empire-bulldlng  and 
rr.  .ilries  between  institutions. 

■•.s  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  community 
CO.  leges  are  by  no  means  Invulnerable  to 
these  forms  of  corporate  myopia.  Because 
we  feel  so  strongly  that  the  liaison  function 
of  the  community  college  is  among  Its  hlgb- 
es'  potentialities,  we  want  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tem of  incentives  to  encourage  coordination 
With  Government  manpower  development 
and  education  programs,  with  feeder  second- 
ary schools  on  the  one  hand  and  with  full- 
scale  universities  on  the  other. 

"V'ou  are  all  undoubtedly  asking  yoiu-selvea 
how  much  money  the  Administration  Is  ready 
to  allocate  to  community  colleges  under  the 
proposed  legislation. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  a  very  pre- 
cise answer.  The  new  funds  which  would 
be  provided  by  this  legislation  would  be 
chipfiy  "glue  money"  to  tie  together  the  hoet 
of  existing  State,  Federal  and  private  actlvl- 
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ties  concerned  with  human  resource  develop- 
ment. 

However,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  the 
Intent  Is  not  to  strengthen  one  part  of  edu- 
cation by  weakening  another.  The  Intent 
is  to  redirect  funds — much  of  it  now  outside 
the  Office  of  Education — to  the  community 
college. 

Even  though  final  formulas  of  support 
have  yet  to  be  worked  out,  the  national  will 
to  give  your  institutions  the  backing  they 
need,  is.  I  think,  firm.  Your  contributions  to 
the  central  social  efforts  of  our  time — con- 
tributions you  are  already  making,  and  con- 
tributions within  your  power  to  make  in  the 
future — are  so  great  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise. 

Continuing  education  for  adults — new  ca- 
reers for  the  retired,  and  for  women  either 
returning  to  the  labor  force  or  entering  It 
for  the  first  time  after  years  of  homemaklng — 
the  development  of  vocational  skills  for  peo- 
ple of  all  agee,  from  the  householder  learn- 
ing to  make  home  repairs  on  a  do-it-yourself 
basis  to  the  grandmother  taking  up  French — 
these,  too,  are  educational  assignments  for 
the  community  college. 

Veterans'  education  Is  another  area  of 
challenge  and  opportunity  for  the  com- 
munity college.  Most  separation  centers  are 
within  reach  of  community  college  facilities 
for  the  returning  serviceman  ready  for  realis- 
tic counseling  about  his  own  community 
college.  Work-study  programs  which  involve 
earning  as  well  as  learning,  are  Ukely  to  at- 
tract the  veteran  whose  age  and  family  re- 
sponsibilities make  him  hesitate  to  under- 
take formal  study  under  other  circumstances. 
And  here  again,  variations  in  educational 
background  need  not  keep  the  ex-serviceman 
out  of  the  community  college  as  they  might 
from  other  educational  institutions. 

We  In  the  Office  of  Education  appreciate 
the  kind  of  problems  you  face  m  trying  to 
organize  for  the  obligations  society  has 
heaped  upon  you.  We  know  that  along  with 
the  money  problems  there  are  the  problems 
of  organizational  instability  to  hinder  your 
efforts — tendencies  in  both  staff  and  student 
body  to  leave  as  fast  as  they  arrive,  uncer- 
tainties in  relationships  with  government  and 
industry,  and  all  the  rest.  Yet  there  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, in  your  enterprise  a  momentum  so 
great  as  to  surmount  all  these  difficulties. 

The  community  college  of  today  and  to- 
morrow, going  beyond  its  specific  educational 
role,  can  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  re- 
sources for  helping  to  solve  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  our  society.  It  can  help  to  reinstltute 
the  sense  of  community  so  often  lost  m  the 
development  of  megalopolis,  to  redefine  our 
values  in  matters  of  work,  career,  and  social 
service,  to  break  down  the  artificial  barriers 
that  have  grown  up  between  institutions, 
which  so  often  separate  the  academic,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  worlds  from  each  other  in 
artificial  ways  that  hamper  the  productivity 
of  all. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  large  order.  The  progress 
already  made  augers  well  lor  filhng  it  and  I 
pledge  my  full  cooperation  in  the  tasks  in 
which  you  are  engaged.  The  potential  of  the 
community  college  for  the  improvement  of 
educational  opportunity  and  lor  the  advance- 
ment of  our  Nation  is  so  great  that  nothing 
must  be  allowed  to  hinder  its  realization. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OP   CAUrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  at  the  nationsd  convention  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
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states,  a  tribute  was  paid  to  President 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  in  special  me- 
morial services.  The  eulogy  delivered 
by  Gen.  Frank  McCarthy,  retired,  was, 

I  believe,  particularly  impressive  in  its 
warmth  and  personal  touch. 

General  McCarthy  was  a  friend  of 
General  Eisenhower  and  enjoyed  a  warm 
relationship  with  our  great  and  beloved 
President  during  the  years  of  World  War 
II.  His  tribute  to  General  Eisenhower  at 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  convention 
conveys  the  respect  and  admiration 
which  we  share  for  the  late  President 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  his  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
leagues: 

Remarks  by  Prank  McCarthy  at  Annual  Na- 

TiONAL  Convention,  Jewish  War  Veterans 

OF  the  United  States  op  America 

Thank  you.  General  Klein.  I  am  honored  to 

receive  such  a  generous  Introduction  from  a 

soldier  and  a  gentleman  of  your  attainments, 

which    liave   been    known    to    ine    for   many 

years. 

General  Feuerelsen,  Mr.  Madison,  veterans 
and  your  ladies,  and  distinguished  guests: 

If  my  remarks  about  General  Eisenhower 
Involve  primarily  his  relationship  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  General  George 
C.  Marshall,  it  is  because  during  World  War 

II  I  served  as  Assistant  Secretary,  later  as 
Secretary,  of  the  War  Department  General 
Staff,  and  thus  as  General  Marshall's  princi- 
pal executive  officer. 

The  General  had  no  aide  at  that  time  In 
fact,  he  seldom  even  used  the  word  'aide" 
alone,  but  almost  invariably  referred  to  such 
officers  as  "gol-dern-coat-holding-aides,"  as 
though  that  were  all  one  word,  much  in  the 
manner  that  damn-Yankee  was  one  vrord 
when  I  was  growing  up  in  Virginia.  Fortu- 
nately the  aide-type  duties,  the  little  per- 
sonal attentions  to  the  General  and  the  very 
gracious  Mrs.  Marshall,  fell  to  me,  and  I  had 
opportunity  to  accompany  the  Chief  of  Staff 
to  Casablanca,  Cairo,  Teheran,  Yalta,  Pots- 
dam, and  most  of  the  other  great  Internatlonl 
conferences,  as  well  as  to  his  headquarters 
and  battlefield  inspections  at  home  and  In  the 
various  theatres  of  operation.  So  when  Gen- 
eral Marshall  saw  General  Eisenhower,  I  saw 
him  also.  I  came  to  look  at  him  pretty  much 
through  General  Marshall's  eyes  and  to  ad- 
mire him  without  reservation.  Just  as  Gen- 
eral Marshall  did. 

I  have  never  known  of  a  more  cordial  re- 
lationship between  two  men.  a  greater  mu- 
tual admiration  society,  than  that  which 
existed  between  the  two  Generals  In  his  fine 
t)ook,  "The  Bitter  Woods,"  John  Eisenhower 
says  of  his  father's  associations : 

"At  the  government  level,  the  staunchness 
of  two  men  shone  through  .  .  .  One  of  these 
was  General  Marshall,  whose  support  of  the 
Supreme  Commander  never  faltered,  no 
matter  what  the  pressure.  The  other  was 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  ..." 

General  Eisenhower  himself  frequently  re- 
ferred to  General  Marshall  as  a  true  Ameri- 
can patriot,  as  the  most  selfless  man  he  had 
ever  known  in  public  life,  and  as  one  of  the 
two  most  outstanding  men  of  World  War  n. 
As  an  aside  on  John,  General  Elsenhower 
came  to  the  United  States  for  final  strategy 
conferences  shortly  before  D-Day.  The  visit 
was  secret  since,  if  the  General's  presence  in 
this  country  were  known,  the  Germans  would 
realize  that  the  invasion  was  not  immediately 
iminent  and  would  be  enabled  to  take  a 
breather.  He  was  of  course  eager  to  see  his  son, 
a  cadet  at  West  Point,  but  if  John  should 
show  up  m  Washington,  all  sorts  of  suspi- 
cions would  be  aroused,  both  there  and  at 
the  military  academy,  bo  I  was  assigned  the 
Job  of  smuggling  General  and  Mrs.  Elsen- 
hower in  a  private  railroad  car  to  a  siding 
at  West  Point. 
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For  'he  purpose  of  surprise  I  went  un- 
aiUKJunced  tn  the  Ccimmaiidaiit  and  told 
him  Oeiiera;  Marshall  had  ordered  that  Cadet 
Elsenhower  be  aosii^ned  to  me  for  several 
hours  for  a  most  lmp<')rtant,  top-secret  Coun- 
terliuelUgence  mission  and  that  we  were  not. 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  followed 
John  had  lunch  and  a  good  visit  with  his 
paren'_s  aboard  the  private  car.  and  I  was 
able  to  accomplish  my  mission  without  pre- 
varication, since  C'lUnterlnteUlgence  is  de- 
fined a.s  an  activity  designed  Ui  deceive  the 
enemy  and  to  block  hla  source  of  informa- 
tion  ' 

General  Marshall's  reciprocation  of  General 
Elsenhower  s  high  regard  waa  best  expressed 
in  a  personal  radiogram  which  he  sent  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  on  VE  Day   It  read 

Ydu  have  completed  vour  mission  with 
the  greatest  victory  in  the  hlstorv  of  war- 
fare You  have  commanded  with  outstanding 
success  the  moat  pt>werful  military  force  that 
has  ever  been  assembled  You  have  met  and 
successfully  disposed  of  every  conceivable 
dlfliculty  incident  to  varied  national  interests 
and  international  f)<:illtlcal  problems  of  un- 
precedented complications  You  have  tri- 
umphed river  Inconceivable  logistical  prob- 
lems «nd  mllltarv  obstacles  and  you  have 
played -•  major  role  In  the  complete  destruc- 
tion if  German  military  power  Through  all 
of  this  since  the  day  of  your  arrival  In  Eng- 
land three  years  ago  you  have  been  selfless 
In  your  actions  alwavs  sound  and  tolerant  In 
your  Judgments  and  altogether  admirable  in 
the  courage  and  wisdom  of  your  military  de- 
cisions You  have  made  history  great  hlstorv 
for  the  good  of  all  mankind  and  vc'u  have 
stood  for  all  we  hope  for  and  admire  In  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army  These  are 
my  tributes  and  with  them  I  send  mv  per- 
sonal thanks " 

Despite  all  this  General  Elsenhower  en- 
Joyed  in  his  later  years,  being  reassured  as 
to  Genera:  Marshall's  per-.<jnal  feeling  for 
him.  Each  tane  he  visited  Palm  Springs,  he 
would  invite  me  down  for  lunch  or  an  after- 
rirx'n  '<;  reminiscences.  mi»Uy  about  General 
Marshall,  and  on  one  occasion  he  asked  me 
why  the  General  alwnys  called  him  Elsen- 
hower and  never  Ike  as  almost  everyone  else 
did  When  I  e.xpUmed  that  I  had  never  heard 
him  call  any  general  officer  by  his  Qrst  name 
except  on'?  General  Elsenhower  seemed 
pleased  Incidentally,  General  Marshall  must 
have  been  a  great  joy  to  General  Elsenhow- 
er's mother  who  didn't  like  any  nickname, 
particularly  Ike.  and  who  never  even  recog- 
nized It  On  one  occasion  she  wrote  to  the 
young  br.de  Mamie  Elsenhower  I  am  very 
gUd  you  are  having  a  fine  motor  trip,  but 
who  IS  this  Ike  you  are  traveling  with'' ' 

Atskj  incidentally,  the  one  and  only  officer 
whom  General  Marshall  called  by  his  first 
name  was  General  Patton  He  even  called 
him  Georgle  Since  General  Marshall  never 
volunteered  the  reason  for  this.  I  didn't  ask. 
but  perhaps  ;t  had  something  to  do  with  the 
old   cliche   th.it    opposltes  attract 

I  have  been  engaged  for  many  years  la 
developing  a  screenplay  and  producing  a 
film  called  "Patton,"  now  happily  completed 
and  being  edited  for  rele<ise  In  jne  of  'uir 
talks  at  Palm  Springs.  General  Elsenhower 
asked  me  how  I  happened  to  pick  General 
Patton  instead  of  General  Marshall  or  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  and  similarly  General  Marshall 
asked  me  how  I  happened  Uj  pick  General 
Patton  instead  of  General  Elsenhower  or  Gen- 
eral Bradley  In  his  book.  AT  EASE,  published 
about  two  years  later  General  Elsenhower  an- 
swered his  own  question  with  respect  to 
Genera'.  Brad'.ev  and  he  could  have  been 
speaking  J'ost  as  easily  about  himself  or 
General  Marshall   He  said: 

"Of  all  the  ground  commanders  I  have 
known,  and  even  of  those  of  whom  I  have 
only  read.  I  would  put  Omar  Bradley  In  the 
highest  claaelflcatlon  In  every  aspect  of  oiUl- 
tarv  command  Brad  was  outstanding     .  , 

Patton  was  a  master  of  fast  and  overwhelm- 
ing pursuit   Headstrong  by  nature  and  fear- 
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lessly  aggressive.  Patton  wis  the  more  <'olor- 
ful  of  the  two.  compelling  attention  by  his 
mannerisms  as  much  .uj  by  his  deeds.  Bradley, 
however  was  master  )f  every  military  ma- 
neuver, lacking  only  in  the  capacity—  poe- 
slbly  m  the  wlilingneas-  to  dramatize  him- 
self   This.  I  think,  is  to  his  credit   ' 

You  see.  Marshall.  Elsenhower  and  Brad- 
ley were  of  such  even  temperament,  so  steady, 
.so  effective,  so  progressively  excellent  In 
everything  they  did.  that  the  graph  of  each 
of  their  lives  would  be  characterized  by  a 
line  moving  constantly  upward  Despite  his 
spectacular  military  successes  General  Pat- 
ton was  sometimes  so  flamboyant,  such  a 
maverick,  between  battles  that  his  line  would 
look  like  the  electrocardiogram  of  a  man  with 
serious  heart  trouble  That's  what  makes  him 
Ideal  theatric. il  material 

Now,  LTonunuing  to  move  his  graph  line 
'ipward  after  the  war.  General  Elsenhower 
served  as  Chief  of  Stalf  of  the  United  States 
Army.  President  of  Columbia  University,  and 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Powers 
In  Europe  He  then  returned  to  the  United 
States  'o  participate  in  the  ciimpalgn  which 
his  friends  had  organized  to  secure  for  him 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency 

I  have  a  memory  of  i)ne  rally,  among  many 
others,  in  this  campaign  It  was  held  in 
Denver  in  a  vast  enclosed  .irena  which  had 
a  capacity  of  tens  of  thousands  but  which 
was  Inconveniently  located  well  out  of  town. 
For  some  reason  which  escapes  me.  the 
mlly  had  to  be  held  at  about  6  50  or  seven 
o'clCK'k  in  the  evening,  a  time  when  most 
people  are  having  dinner  Since  the  pr'iepect 
of  lining  all  the  seats  was  dim,  I  was  asketl 
to  round  up  some  movie  stars  whose  pres- 
ence might  help  swell  the  cr  .wl.  Anr— p 
those  who  readily  consented  to  go  were  Htim- 
phrey  Bogart  and  his  wife,  Uauren  Bac.-ill. 
All  the  stars  and  political  celebrities  rode 
.ibout  the  hall  In  open  automobiles,  with 
General  and  Mrs  Elsenhower's  own  car  the 
last  in  the  procession  All  received  tremend- 
ou.-i  ovations  none  greater  than  the  Boearts. 
.Vfter  the  rally  the  General  thanked  them 
warmly  for  their  participation,  as  well  as 
for  their  present  and  future  support  On 
the  way  home,  the  Bogart^s  ;u«ked  whether  I 
could  secure  for  them  an  autographed 
photograph  of  the  General.  Onlv  a  few  davs 
Liter  Adlal  Stevenson  announced  for  the 
Democratic  nomination,  and  "he  Bogarts  had 
already  switched  to  him  publlclv  and  were 
iiut  tub-thumping  for  him  when  General 
Elsenhower's  handsfime  and  warmly  in- 
scr.bed  pnotogr.ipti  .irrived 

General  Elsenhower  next  visited  Denver 
between  the  convention  and  the  election. 
Senator  Joseph  R  McCarthy,  a  fellow  Re- 
publican, to  whom,  parenthetically  I  am  not 
related,  had  recently  been  hurling  vicious 
.ittacks  a^inst  General  Marshall.  Implying 
that  he  was  a  fellow  'raveler  if  not  a  Com- 
munist. At  his  Denver  press  conference,  with- 
out calling  McCarthy  by  name.  General  Els- 
enhower delivered  a  ringing  defense  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall  as  a  perfect  example  of  pa- 
•.rii.tism  and  a  loyal  servant  of  the  United 
States  ■  and  added  I  have  no  patience  with 
anyone  who  can  find  In  his  record  of  service 
to  this  country  anything  to  criticize"  Rel- 
man  Morln.  of  the  Associated  Press,  In  his 
new.  authoritative,  and  warm  biography, 
Dwight  D  Elsenhower,  a  Gauge  of  Great- 
ness "  includes  this  passage: 

"Three  times,  while  he  was  on  this  sub- 
ject, reporters  Interrupted  him  with  ques- 
•lons  about  other  matters  And  three  times. 
Elsenhower  brushed  the  questions  aelde  and 
went  on  talking  about  Marshall's  great  serv- 
ices to  the  United  States  He  did  not  permit 
■he  press  conference  to  move  on  to  other 
topics  until  he  had  dealt  thoroughly  with 
the  Idiotic  charges  .igalnst  Marshall  " 

General  Elsenhower's  campaign  soon  moved 
Into  Wisconsin.  The  news  leaked  out  that, 
at  the  Insistence  of  Senator  McCarthy,  the 
General   had   deleted    from   a   major  speech 
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there  a  paragraph  which  again  praised  Gen- 
eral Marshall    A^aln.  according  to  Morln 

'Next  day  front  pages  blazoned  the  re- 
port that  McCarthy  had  bludgeoned  E.;-- 
enhower  into  dropping  the  par.igraph  about 
Marshall  McCarthy  himself  denied  11  hut 
denials  seldom  fully  squelch  the  ortgln,il 
accusation  especliiUy  In  a  Presidential  caiii- 
palgn  where  events  swiftly  crowd  In  on  each 
other  Tlie  suiry  remained  a  7-day  sensatl'  n. 
It  filled  liberal-minded  persons,  regardless 
of  party,  with  despair  and  disgust  r;.e 
Democrats,  of  course.  expre.ssed  pious  horror 
Not  only  had  Eisenhower  tacitly  endorsed 
McCarthy  they  said,  but  he  shrank  Ir.  in 
defending  .Marshall,  rhe  .ncldent  splotclied 
an  ugly  smear  on  the  knight's  shining 
armor  " 

Now  the  truth  of  all  'his  is  that  General 
Elsenhower  held  Senator  McCarthv.  later  n 
become  a  painful  'horn  in  his  side,  in  low 
regard  and  campaigned  m  \Vit.coiisln  only 
(ill  the  advice  <if  the  political  advisors  aronud 
him  and  much  against  his  better  Jiidgnieni 
Far  from  insisting  or  bludgeoning.  .McCarthv 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  election 
In  fact  It  is  my  personal  opinion  That  :f 
-McCarthv  had  seen  it  and  had  objected. 
General  El^enhower  would  have  probably  led 
the  compllmentarv  reference  ui  !iis  speech 
despite  the  counsel  he  had  received 

Actually  he  was  simply  persuaded  bv 
Sherman  Adams,  a  campaign  assistant,  and 
Gf)vernor  Ki  hler  of  Wisconsin  to  delete  the 
reference,  since  he  had  onlv  two  weeks  he- 
fore  lavished  such  high  praise  on  the  man 
who  had  ^erved  the  opposition,  the  outi;oing 
Democratic  administration,  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  Secretarv  of  Defense  Further,  Miey 
did  not  wish  to  provide  McCarthy  with  mure 
headlines  garnered  from  another  attack  on 
General  Marshall. 

Two  vears  later,  with  Elsenhower  .servme 
as  President.  Senator  McCarthy  was  .it  it 
again  He  read  into  the  Congressional  Record 
a  letter  from  a  disgruntled  loriner  govern- 
ment ollidal  saying  that  General  .Marshall 
would  sell  out  his  grandmother  for  person.il 
advantage  '  This  disturbed  me.  so  I  sent 
President  Elsenhower  a  telegram  suggest  uir 
that  he  again  come  to  General  Marshall's 
defen.se  in  a  press  conference  scheduled  tor 
the  next  dav  When  I  arrived  at  mv  ojt.ce 
the  following  morning.  I  was  greeted  by  .m 
.Vrmy  major  who,  after  inspecting  my  identi- 
fication, delivered  a  confidential  telecrain 
from  the  President  saying  that  he  had  ic- 
cepted  my  suggestion  .^galn.  for  the  benent 
of  the  press  and  public.  General  Elsenhower 
lauded  General  Marshall  at  great  lent-ih. 
much  as  he  had  done  at  Denver,  referring 
to  his  brilliant  record,  his  patriotism,  liis 
selflessness  and  his  complete  devotion  of 
duty  He  added 

"I  think  It  is  a  sorry  reward,  at  the  end 
of  at  least  50  years  of  service  to  this  country, 
to  say  that  he  is  not  a  loyal,  tine  American 
and  that  he  served  only  in  order  to  ad',, -.nee 
his  own  personal  ambition.  I  cant  im.iCine 
anyone  tliat  I  have  known  In  my  life  of  wiiom 
It  is  less  so  than  It  is  in  this  case  " 

General  Marshall  wivs  a  soldier,  a  states- 
man, and  .1  very  practical  man  His  long  .md 
constiint  .ussoclatlon  with  Presidents.  t>er.a- 
tors.  Congressmen,  and  other  government 
otflclals  of  the  two  parties,  both  elected  .md 
appointed,  gave  him  a  keen  insight  into 
politics.  Out  of  this  arohe  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  elimination  of  that  one  -para- 
graph in  Wisconsin  which  caused  -v.^h  i 
furor,  and  the  legend  of  which  still  persists 
in  some  quarters  today  in  distorted  unci  .ipiK:- 
ryphal  form  I  hope  my  remarks  tonight  will 
help  to  stamp  It  out. 

One  thing  I  know:  If  General  Marshall, 
a  man  of  matchless  Integrity,  had  held  .iny- 
thlng  iigalnst  General  Elsenhower,  he  "A'ould 
not  have  come  out  of  retirement  to  .iccept 
the  President's  appointment  as  his  .unbas- 
sador  and  personal  representative  at  the  Cor- 
ornation  of  the  Queen  of  England   He  would 
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not  have  accepted  In  person  a  special  award 
from  the  President  on  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  .Marshall  Plan.  He  would  not  have  at- 
tended numerous  White  House  functions,  at 
each  of  which  the  President  violated  protocol 
by  placing  him  next  In  order  behind  Vice 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  And  he 
would  not  have  accepted  the  use  of  the  Presi- 
dential Suite  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospi- 
tal during  several  Illnesses,  including  the  one 
which  culminmed  in  his  death. 

I  think  It  can  be  said  of  these  two  great 
men  that  both  heeded  the  admonition  of 
the  poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  when  he 
wrote: 

"So  live  that  when  thv  summons  comes  "to 

Join 
The  Innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
.Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and 

soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust.  Approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wTaps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About    Ijlm    and    lies    down    to    pleasant 

dreams." 


WISCONSIN     MOVES    TO     IMPROVE 
MANPOWER  EFFORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCO.MSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  both  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  in  the  other  body 
have  held  preliminary  hearings  on  pro- 
posals to  revamp  our  manpower  policy. 
One  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  the 
legislation  I  have  proposed,  H.R.  10908, 
and  of  the  Nixon  administration's  pro- 
posal is  the  role  of  the  States  as  plan- 
ner, coordinator,  administrator,  and 
evaluator  of  manpower  {xilicy. 

During  extensive  hearings  which  are 
planned  by  both  committees  in  the  next 
.session.  I  expect  that  the  ability  of  the 
states  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
envisioned  for  them  will  come  under 
careful  examination. 

Several  States,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
earlier  to  my  colleagues,  have  taken  the 
initiative  to  improve  their  State  opera- 
tions. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Wiscon- 
sin has  joined  in  this  efTort.  For  the  ben- 
t'flt  of  my  colleagues  I  would  like  to 
include  new.spaper  articles  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  and  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel which  describe  the  State  manpower 
council  which  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Knowles  and  outlines  the 
State's  plan  to  further  develop  policy, 
planning  and  coordination  efforts  in  the 
manpower  field. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal] 
State  Panel  Named  for  Manpower 

-Madison,  Wis — Gov.  Knowles  Wednesday 
Mcned  an  order  creating  an  eight  member 
state  manpower  council  to  co-ordinate  50 
state  manpower  training  and  placement  pro- 
grams. 

He  also  established  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  council  that  will  Include  repre- 
sentatlves  of  business,  labor,  Industry,  agrl- 
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culture  and  the  legislature.  Its  members  will 
be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Knowles  will  be  chairman  of  the  new 
council  and  Joseph  C.  Pagan,  chairman  of 
the  industry,  labor  and  human  relations 
commission,  will  be  vice-chairman. 

Other  council  members  will  be  heads  of 
the  departments  of  health  and  social  serv- 
ices, administration  and  local  affairs  and 
development;  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction;  executive  director  of  the 
co-ordinating  council  for  higher  education 
and  state  director  of  vocational,  technical 
and   adult  education. 

I  Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Oct.  30,  1969] 

Manpower  Council  Created  by  Knowles 

Madison,  Wis.— An  eight  member  state 
manpower  council  to  develop  policy,  plan- 
ning and  co-ordination  of  efforts  in  the  Job 
field  was  created  Wednesday  by  Gov.  Knowles, 

Knowles  said  the  move  was  made  In  antic- 
ipation of  President  Nixon's  call  for  decen- 
tralization of  manpower  training  programs, 
turning  the  major  federal  efforts  over  to  state 
and  local  government. 

Heads  of  seven  major  departments  and  the 
governor  will  make  up  the  cabinet  level 
council,  and  Joseph  Pagan,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  industry,  labor  and  human 
relations,  will  be  vice-chairman  under 
Knowles. 

other  departments 

Besides  Pagan,  the  departments  Involved 
are  administration,  health  and  social  serv- 
ices, local  affairs  and  development,  public 
instruction,  vocational-technical  and  adult 
education,  and  the  co-ordinating  council  for 
higher  education  (CCHE), 

The  council  will  function  with  two  arms — 
the  existing  locally  oriented  co-operative 
area  manpower  planning  system  (CAMPS), 
which  win  provide  the  staff,  and  a  still  to 
be  named  advisory  committee  composed  of 
citizens. 

Pagan  said  the  council  is  to  be  the  guid- 
ing body  for  the  expected  change  in  the 
state's  role  under  Nixon's  "new  federalism." 

PREPARATION  FOR  PROGRAM 

"We  want  to  get  ready  for  the  Nixon  pro- 
gram," he  said. 

The  council  will  concern  Itself  with  the 
manpower  needs  In  certain  industries  and 
localities  in  the  state,  both  present  and 
future;  with  the  housing  problems  that  often 
accompany  Job  problems  and  manpower 
needs;  the  social  needs  of  workers  in  a  com- 
munity, and  with  finding  wavs  to  keep 
trained  persons  needed  l;i  Wisconsin. 

"How  can  a  mass  effort  be  made  to  stop 
the  brain  drain  from  Wisconsin?'"  is  one 
question  the  council  will  ultimately  face. 
Pagan  said.  Another  problem  will  be  how  to 
plug  a  gap  In  employment  caused  by  a  large 
lay-off. 

Pagan's  department,  the  major  state  agen- 
cy concerned  with  manpower  problems,  will 
be  responsible  for  implementing  the  coun- 
cil's recommendations. 

The  advisory  council  Is  to  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  business,  labor.  Industry, 
economists,  agriculture,  the  l^slature  and: 
the  general  public. 


KEY  TO  VTET  PEACE  IN  MOSCOW 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
of  my  speeches  before  this  House  I  have 
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stated  time  and  again  that  the  key  to 
peace  in  Vietnam  is  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  stop  supporting  their  Hanoi  puppets 
and  reach  an  accommodation  with  the 
United  States. 

It  is  wishful  thinking  to  believe  that 
the  solution  lies  in  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam,  which  would 
merely  result  in  a  Communist  takeover 
of  that  country  and  the  slaughter  of  mil- 
lions of  innocent  victims. 

The  Communists  are  not  respecters  of 
international  accords,  and  if  they  had 
abided  by  the  Geneva  convention  of  1954, 
we  would  not  be  in  Vietnam  today.  In- 
stead, the  1954  accord  was  merely  a 
rehash  of  Communist  semantics  of  what 
is  mine  is  mine,  and  what  is  yours  is 
mine.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union's  perfidy 
lies  at  the  heart  of  darkness  and  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  divisiveness  in  the 
world  today. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence  has  written 
an  excellent  article  bolstering  my  argu- 
ments that  if  the  Soviet  Union  would 
negotiate  directly  with  the  United  States 
to  assure  the  rights  of  both  the  North 
and  South  Vietnamese,  peace  would 
iurely  be  on  the  horizon,  and  we  would 
not  be  bogged  down  in  fruitless  negotia- 
tions in  Paris.  Indeed.  Mr.  Lawrence 
quite  properly  points  out  tliat  the  Soviet 
Union  has  every  reason  to  work  with  the 
United  States  in  solving  problems  that 
liave  arisen  regarding  the  smaller  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  expense 
of  maintaining  lai-ge  annies  and  aiTna- 
ments  that  could  be  a  prelude  to  another 
war. 

We  must  make  it  patently  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans back  President  Nixon  in  seeking  a 
just  and  honorable  solution  to  the  Viet- 
nam war,  and  that  by  halting  their  hos- 
tilities in  that  part  of  the  world  they 
truly  have  an  opportunity  to  join  us  in 
working  for  peace  and  stability  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  David  Lawrence's  excel- 
lent article  follows: 

Key  to  Viet  Peace  in  Moscow 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — The  biggest  story  about 
Vietnam  Is  not  a  forecast  of  Just  when  all 
the  American  troops  will  be  returned  home 
but  what  will  happen  after  the  withdrawal. 
It  is  conceivable  that  stability  will  be  estab- 
lished In  the  relations  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  But  the  key  to  this  lies  not 
In  Saigon  or  Hanoi  or  Paris  but  In  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow. 

The  difficulties  are  emphasized  in  a  speech 
just  made  in  Saigon  by  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu,  who  said  South  Vietnam  would 
be  under  Communist  control  In  sir  months 
if  a  coalition  government  were  formed  with 
the  Communists. 

At  a  1954  conference  In  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, attended  by  representatives  of  nine 
governments — including  the  Soviet  Union — 
accords  were  reached  that  ended  the  T/x 
years  of  fighting  between  the  Prench  and  the 
people  of  Indochina.  In  the  agreements  were 
pledges  that  there  would  be  "complete  ces- 
sation of  all  hostilities  In  Vietnam"  and  that 
each  side  would  respect  the  territory  of  the 
other  and  would  "commit  no  act  and  under- 
take no  operation  against  the  other  party." 
But  the  promises  were  not  fulfilled.  In  fact, 
no  effective  means  was  devised  to  ensur 
that  the  agreements  would  be  carried  out. 
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North  Vietnam,  which  has  sought  ever 
since  to  take  over  South  Vietnam,  supported 
with  arms,  munltlooa  and  other  supplies 
guerrilla  elements  in  the  South  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  i^algon  government,  and  then 
sent  Its  own  forces  in  open  aggression  The 
government  of  South  Vietnam  asked  for  and 
received  American  help  The  United  States 
would  not  stand  Idly  by  if  a  conquest  were 
again  attempted,  but  would  supply  military 
equipment  and  send  advisers  once  more  to 
aid  the  South  Vletnimese  '.o  maintain  their 
territorial  Integrity  and   Independence. 

So  the  only  way  to  ajisure  peace  is  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ro 
get  together  and  agree  to  use  '.heir  influence 
to  prevent  another  conflict  from  breaking 
out.  One  means  of  doing  it  woiild  be  to  make 
it  clear  to  North  Vietnam  that  any  act  of 
aggression  would  not  be  tolerated  and  that 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  ann  -ielf-de- 
termlnatlon  of  people* — as  set  forth  In  the 
Southeast  Asia  collective  defense  treaty, 
which  the  United  States  ana  seven  other 
countries  signed — must   be   respected 

It  Is  ackriDWledced  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  spent  an  average  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  on  t.he  Vietnam  war  The  _,bjeitive  has 
been  lo-  gain  friends  in  Southeast  Asia  aiid 
•Iso  t»-prevent  Red  China  from  acquiring  a 
dominant  position  on  the  cntlneni  by  set- 
ting up  Its  own  puppet  st<ites 

Negotiations  for  peace  in  Vietnam  there- 
fore need  to  be  'ransferred  from  Parts  to 
Moscow  and  Washlnifton  Much  ''an  be  ac- 
complished behind  the  sofm-s  tn  bring  to- 
gether rival  factions  and  assure  the  people 
of  North  Vietnam  as  well  as  .South  Vietnam 
that  their  rights  will  be  respected. 

There  is  every  reasun  whv  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  mure  th.ui  ever  willing  to  work 
with  the  United  States  m  ^r.lvmg  the  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  with  resjject  ro  the 
smaller  countries  uf  Europe  a.s  well  a«  .\sla- 
The  expense  of  ma:ntaining  lartje  armies 
could  be  .substantially  reduced  If  the  United 
States  and  'he  .Soviet  Union  Joined  to  pre- 
vent acts  that  could  brlnj;  'n  another  war 
The  Soviet  Union  would  hardly  be  discussing 
limitation  of  strategic  armaments  now  If  It 
did  n'jt  see  the  unwisdom  jf  sp^-ndlng  a  lot 
of  money  ■:  n  small  wars 

These  problems  c-an  be  solved  without  mili- 
tary operat.ijns  but  :•  may  become  necessary 
for  an  International  peace-keeping  organiza- 
tion 'o  be  formed  perhaps  'hn^ugli  the  me- 
dium of  the  United  Nations 

Once  It  became  clear  that  the  Communists 
were  ijotng  to  let  South  Vietnam  alone  >he 
risk  of  another  war  m  that  area  '.v.iuld  fade. 
There  are  however  other  pou-ntlal  trouble 
spots  m  .\ala  Neither  India  nor  Pakistan  nor 
the  countries  -f  Southeast  Asia  can  fee!  se- 
cure tixlay  The  Soviet  Union  has  an  oppor- 
tunlry  to  Widen  Its  influence  in  the  world 
by  sincerely  backing  a  peace  program  in  .\sia 


CEILING  ON  FARM  SUBSIDY 
PAYMENTS 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  HAs&ACHusxm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19.  1969 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker  as  the  au- 
thor of  amendments  to  place  a  $20,000 
ceiling  on  farm  subsidit-s  which  have 
twice  passed  this  bod.v,  I  have  frequently 
referred  to  the  iT&mc  imbalance  in  our 
sense  of  priorities  which  allows  Kiant 
corporate  farms  to  receive  millions  while 
10  to  15  million  Americans  remain  hun- 
gry and  malnourished. 
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Despite  what  I  believe  is  .strong  appre- 
ciation of  this  .scandalous  imbalance.  I 
was  startled  into  a  new  awareness  by  a 
letter  I  recently  received  from  a  Mr. 
Jerry   Homsby   of  West   Memphis.   Ark. 

Mr.  Horiisbys  letter  graphically  illus- 
trates tills  imbalance.  He  refers  in  his 
letter  to  a  case  where  a  tenant  farmer 
received  only  23  cents  in  cash  for  2  weeks' 
work  This  was  the  paltiy  sum  remaining 
after  the  plantation  owner  made  his  de- 
duction for  the  account  owing  at  the 
company  store  This  very  same  planta- 
tion owner  received  $80,110  in  subsidy 
payment.s  last  ypar 

Mr  Speaker  I  include  this  letter  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  I  trust  it  will  cause 
all  of  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  ending 
this  shameful  state  of  alTairs  and  to  mov- 
ing decisively  toward  the  day  when  hun- 
ger and  malnutntion  no  longer  disgrace 
this  Nation. 

OeNERAL  ELtCTKIC 

Environmental  Health  Program. 
Wfst  Memahts  Ark..  December  7,  1969 
Hon    Silvio  Conte. 
House  of  Representatives, 
W(i.-.tiingtun    L)  C 

Dear  .Sir  I  onderst^uid  that  yotj  may  "re- 
submit in  1970,  a  bill  placing  a  *2b,000 
celling  (jn  farm  subsildy  payments  I  ;im  writ- 
ing this  letter  in  support  i3l  such  a  bill,  and 
to  encourage  you  to  place  the  highest  p<«ssl- 
ble  priority  on  getting  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion through  the  Congress 

Our  company,  under  ot>ntract  with  'he  Of- 
fice of  Ect^nomlc  Opfxirtunlty.  is  training 
and  supporting  VIST.\  Vitlunteers  in  .six 
rural  counties  of  eastern  Arkansas  These 
cf)untles  are  .imong  Americas  poorest  Die 
Volunteers  here,  while  working  on  the  whole 
sfxsctnun  of  poverty  problems,  are  concerned 
particularly  with  the  health  and  hunger 
problems  of  the  families  with  whoim  they 
work 

Dally  we  see  the  paradox  of  people  going 
hungn,'  and  ^^alnou^lshed  while  large  tracts 
of  productive  farm  land  are  permitted  Ur>  lie 
Idle,  the  panidox  it  people  being  underfed. 
while  Cfingrese  frets  about  farm  surplusee 
that  would  hurt  the  [x>cketbooks  of  planta- 
tion owners;  the  paradox  of  mothers  not  hav- 
ing enough  money  to  buy  food  .uid  milk  for 
their  babies,  while  wmilthy  farmers  recei\e 
large  payments  not  to  produce  crops,  the 
!>aradox  >f  conservative  .\mertcans  yelling 
for  an  enu  to  welfare,  while  well-to-do  fajrn 
owners  rake  in  lucrative  subsidy  haJidouts 
from  the  government,  'iie  paradox  of  mal- 
nourished babies  suffering  Irreversible  brain 
damage  in  'hear  tlrst  18  months  of  life,  while 
rich  laxm  people  be^f  gmvy  dribbling  from 
their  Upe.  deride  the  mental  csipacltles  of 
the  teuiUit*  who  shovel  the  i>arn\Tird  manure 
*nd  hand-gather  the  last  rpmnants  u  cot- 
ton left  by  the  picking  machine  the  paradox 
of  »18  hotel  rfK>ms  and  »5  70  plate  lunches 
at  a  White  House  Conference  on  hunRer;  a 
ojiiference  .it  which,  by  tiie  way.  farmers  on 
the  agricultural  production  pajiel  slammed 
down  their  asts  in  anger  and  tried  to  head 
off  dlscu.ssion  when  talk  got  around  to  farm 
subsidy  money  vs    food  money  ror  the  poor. 

.\nd  how's  this  for  paradox''  Comfortable, 
well-fed  and  well-clothed  Americans  are 
prone  to  exhort  the  poor  to  help  themselvea. 
Yet  at  Hughes.  .Arkansas,  which  la  one  of  the 
axeus  Included  in  our  six  counties,  a  tenant 
farmer  recently  ooUecjted  23  cents  for  two 
weeks'  work  (se«  pay  voxicher  enclosed). 
This  man  labored  63',  hours  at  «1  30  an  hoxir 
for  gmos  earnings  of  »82  55  The  plantation 
owner  deducted  S3  96  for  .Social  Security  and 
$78  36  for  the  plantaaon  store  account,  leav- 
ing the  laborer  a  net  of  23  cents   This  same 
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pl&ntsatlon  received   $80,110  In  suljeldy  pay- 
ments last  year 

We  get  a  good  Indication  of  this  natlni,  ^ 
misplaced  prlorttlee  when  we  compare  :iie 
Department  of  Agriculture's  expenditures  u<t 
farm  subsidy  programs  as  opposed  to  USD  a 
food  programs; 


Fiical  /eat  1%9 

National 

SuOsidy  program 

Food  programs 


Hi 

1.2 


Subsidy  <    Food  protrams 


Our  6-  county  area  in  eastern  ArKanus 

CrittendenCo Jb.  398  .'84 

CrossCo ^—^ 1,8Z6.730 

Lee  Co     .     3,080.  Jg? 

Mississippi  Co  9.807,  893 

SI   Francis  Co.  3.  i20  5(14 

Woodruff  Co  1.800.912 

total      25,434,605 


{51 1  390 
153.  ;52 
292.893 
533  593 
391  423 
176  736 


2,059.787 


'  Gross  payments  Does  not  include  recoyeries  which  USDA 
says  can  amount  lo  25  percent 

Prom  this  It  will  be  seen  that  nationally, 
USDA  spends  about  three  times  as  much  lor 
agricultural  price  support  as  it  does  ;or  lood 
programs  In  eastern  .\rkansas  this  ratio  u 
lO-l  One  plantation  owner  in  Mississippi 
County  receives  more  In  price  support  (ne.irly 
a  half-mlUlon  dollars  a  yean  than  all  the 
fotxl  programs  In  Cross.  I^ee.  St  Francis  o.- 
Wn.Klr;iff  ciuintles  That  particular  planta- 
tion gets  an  average  of  $9  100  a  tvcek.  or  $l..iOO 
a  dau 

Three  months  .igo  our  project  ?taJI  ti.-o- 
pfwed  —  txj  a  rather  disinterested  irroup  of 
Washington  bureaucrats — that  If  this  coun- 
try is  really  serious  about  ending  hi'nuor, 
then  we  should  be  willing  to  t.ike  so.ttip  bold 
and  positive  action  toward  rech.innellng 
money  Into  phices  where  it  l^  most  needed 
We  recommended,  that  since  the  ureat  hue 
and  cry  :n  this  country  Is  to  get  people  off 
welfare,  then  we  should  indeed  get  ihe  rich 
farmer  off  welfare  Instead  of  paying  him  to 
not  grow  food,  we  should  pay  him  to  grow 
food  The  land  that  \=,  now  idle  would  bf  u.sed 
to  protluce  TikxI  for  the  poor  We  made  these 
suggestions  as  much  for  .shock  effect  !is  for 
pragmatism  We  .ittempted  to  make  somebody 
think  We  still  believe  a  lot  of  the  .  ubsldy 
money  should  be  diverted,  somehow.  :rom  the 
hip  pocket  of  the  rich  landowner  lo  the 
dinner  table  of  the  hungry  poor 

We  heartily  support  a  celling  on  subsidy 
payments.  But  I  would  recommend  that  .  ny 
.such  bill  go  I  ne  step  further  and  propu  e  an 
.Uternate  use  lor  the  money  that  would  have 
otherwise  gone  to  the  plantations— nair.elv. 
that  It  somehow  be  utilized  to  help  Itto  he 
hungry  j>eople  of  mir  nation 
Sincerely, 

Jerrt  Hornsby. 
Project  Coordinator 

ARKANSAS    PLANTATION— PAY    PERIOD    SEPT.    18     1969' 


I  st  week 

2d  weeK 

Total 

Sunday 

Monday  . .  . 

10 
10 
10 
10 

Tuesday. „. 

WednesdJjf 

Thursday...        .      .._... 

Friday „„ 

Saturday  

-.- 

8.5 
10 

Total  hours 

23.5 

40 

63  5 

Amount — .... 

LessSS  ta«.     _ 

$82  55 
3.96 

Less  store  aat „.„„ 

Total  deductions. 

" 

-— 

78  36 
"8232 

Amount  paid 

23 
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TEN  YEARS  TO  SAVE  MANKIND 


I  Rate:  51  30 

This  IS  to  Certify  That  Above  Hours  and  Wages  Are  Correcl 
and  Money  Received 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember-December 1969  issue  of  the 
Michigan  Natural  Resources  magazine 
tarried  a  most  perceptive  article  by 
Ralph  A.  MacMullan.  director  of  the 
Michigan  Natural  Resources  Depart- 
ment, entitled  "Ten  Years  To  Save  Man- 
kind." Ralph  A.  MacMullan  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  truly  outstanding  conservation- 
ists and  I  feel  that  my  colleagues  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  his  thought- 
lul  comments.  Therefore,  I  include  the 
lext  of  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  i 

Ten  Years  To  Save  Mankind 
(By  Ralph  A.  MacMullan.  Director) 

■Man  has  altered  nearly  every  facet  of  his 
.-urroundlngs.  He  cannot  help  but  continue 
lo  do  so — and  In  doing  so,  he  will  continue  to 
alter  himself.  The  question  is  not  whether 
he  should  alter  his  environment,  but  whether 
he  IS  going  to  alter  it  for  good  or  111." 

So  says  Nathaniel  A.  Owlngs  in  his  new 
book.  The  American  Aesthetic.  "You  cannot 
outlaw  the  20th  Century,"  he  continues. 
■Nature  and  civilization  have  influenced 
each  other  so  completely  as  to  have  estab- 
lished one  system,  one  ecology,  one  total 
.nvironment,  from  which  come  the  condi- 
tions that  govern  our  lives." 

Owlngs'  comments  touch  a  raw  nerve  end 
of  our  society  which  may  well  become  the 
outstanding  fact  of  American  conservation 
In  the  1970'6.  As  the  1960'6  draw  to  a  cloee, 
we  may  use  them  as  Instruction  for  the  dec- 
;ide  ahead.  The  age  of  sophisticated  machines, 
of  computers,  of  rapid  mass  transit,  of  pack- 
aged food,  of  chemical  and  electronics  and 
nuclear  power  Is  attempting  to  bulldoze  na- 
ture aside  In  Its  pell-mell  rush  to  build  a 
faster,  more  mechanical  and  contrived  life 
for  each  of  us.  We  continue  to  consume  that 
life  readily — all  of  us  together — in  massive 
doses.  But  the  unvarnished  truth  Is  that  this 
simply  cannot  go  on  much  longer.  Nature  Is 
giving  clear  signals  that  It  will  not  continue 
indefinitely  to  accept  the  garbage,  the  filth, 
•lie  fumes  that  are  the  byproducts  of  this 
drive  to  the  supersonic  life.  Some  conserva- 
tionists predict  world-wide  consequencee  by 
he  end  of  the  1970's.  Some  say  It  will  take 
1  >nger,  but  not  much  longer.  Pour  basic  fac- 
tors, they  agree,  will  come  to  play  to  form 
such  consequences;  Human  over-population 
of  the  earth,  environmental  jxillutlon,  In- 
adequate or  unavailable  natural  resources, 
ar.d  nuclear  holocaust.  The  first  three  of 
these  must  be  solved  If  the  fourth  is  to  be 
prevented.  The  first  tliree  react  one  on  the 
other  In  such  close  unity  that  they  really 
constitute  a  single  menace  to  life  as  we 
know  it.  The  relationships  are  in  many  ways 
extremely  subtle  and  must  be  viewed  as 
parts  of  a  larger  whole.  For  example,  the  in- 
secticide DDT  was  the  agricultural  boon  of 
:lie  I940's  and  I950's,  and  was  said  to  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  keeping  widespread 
famine  out  of  many  under-developed  nations 
of  the  world.  It  removed  certain  destructive 
Insect  pests  for  a  time,  and  allowed  bumper 
crops  of  food  grains  to  be  harvested.  How- 
ever, the  same  DDT  Is  still  idlllng  small  crea- 
tures— this  time,  those  that  help  create 
food — and  thus  Is  exerting  exactly  the  oppo- 
■'ite  effect  for  which  It  was  originally  Intend- 
ed Some  of  the  creatures  now  being  de- 
.■itroyed  are  types  of  organisms  Important  In 
the  food  chain  of  larger  marine  fishes.  Pish 
are    an    extremely     Important — and     dwln- 
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dllng — Bource  of  protein  food  for  the  world's 
skyrocketing  population.  Thus,  at  a  time 
when  the  earth  Is  laced  with  a  rapidly  rising 
human  population,  we  are  being  forced  to 
cope  with  a  form  of  environmental  pwUutlon 
that  is  reducing  our  ability  to  produce  the 
food  necessary  to  that  population.  Ironically, 
the  technological  age  that  has  attempted  to 
solve  world  food  production  problems  in 
part  by  use  of  certain  insecticides  may  be 
creating  a  marine  environment  in  which 
world  protein  supplies  could  become  severely 
curtailed  In  the  1970's. 

Another  group  of  scientists  and  conser- 
vationists has  begun  to  study  and  comment 
upon  the  possibility  that  the  earth's  ability 
to  produce  or  regenerate  oxygen  Is  now  being 
seriously  challenged  by  man's  activities. 
Again,  to  show  the  subtle  relationships  that 
exist  in  nature,  and  to  which  man  has  been 
so  callously  indifferent,  let's  look  at  the 
oceans.  Professor  LaMont  Cole,  a  distin- 
guished American  ecologist,  put  It  this  way 
In  a  speech  in  December,  1967,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science : 

"It  is  true  that  70  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  oxygen  production  by  photosynthesis 
occurs  in  the  ocean  and  is  largely  produced 
by  planktonic  diatoms.  It  is  also  true  that 
we  are  dumping  into  the  oceans  vast  quan- 
tities of  pollutants  consisting,  according  to 
one  estimate  by  the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, of  as  many  as  a  half-million 
substances.  Many  of  these  are  biologically 
active  materials,  such  as  pesticides,  radio- 
isotopes, and  detergents,  to  which  the  earth's 
living  forms  have  never  before  had  to  try 
to  adapt.  No  more  than  a  minute  fraction  of 
these  substances  and  combinations  of  them 
has  been  tested  for  toxicity  to  marine  dia- 
toms, or,  for  that  matter,  to  the  equally  vital 
forms  of  life  Involved  in  the  cycles  of  nitro- 
gen and  other  essential  elements.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  in  a  position  to  assert  right 
now  that  we  are  not  poisoning  the  marine 
diatoms  and  thus  bringing  disaster  upon 
ourselves." 

The  so-called  "greenhouse  effect"  is  also 
giving  a  growing  group  of  scientists  the 
shivers.  The  greenhouse  effect  is  being 
caused  on  earth  at  the  present  time  by  an 
increasing  layer  of  carbon  dioxide,  smog, 
soot,  and  fumes,  all  of  which  taken  together 
is  reducing  the  free  exchange  of  heat  In  our 
atmosphere.  Before  man  arrived  here  a  mll- 
llon-plus  years  ago,  the  earth  received  radi- 
ant heat  and  energy  from  the  sun  and  long- 
range  climatic  changes  took  place  without 
interference  from  such  an  unnatural  barrier. 
In  that  habitat,  the  plants  and  animals  of 
our  world  evolved  gradually  over  hundreds 
of  millions  of  years.  Then,  about  50,000  years 
ago,  man  conquered  fire  and  has  since  used 
it  in  steadily  increasing  quantities.  Nearly 
all  of  our  alr-poUution  problems  are  now 
caused  by  some  form  of  "fire"  in  factories, 
automobiles,  power  plants,  and  dwellings.  As 
the  population  of  the  earth  continues  to  in- 
crease, we  must  look  forward  to  a  propor- 
tionate and  steady  increase  in  fire  use.  This  Is 
most  true  in  the  industrial  nations  where 
a  high  per-capita  use  of  fossil  fuels — and 
now  nuclear  fue'? — has  developed. 

One  of  the  products  left  over  from  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuels — coal,  gasoline,  oil, 
and  Jet  fuel — Is  carbon  dioxide.  The  commer- 
cial jet  liner  alone  now  depK>slts  an  esti- 
mated 36,000,000  tons  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
atmosphere  above  the  United  States  each 
year,  and  this  mass  of  aerial  garbage  is 
growing.  Since  1870,  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  In  our  atmosphere  has  increased  by 
10  percent.  By  2000  A.D.  it  will  be  25  percent 
higher. 

This  gas  permits  radiant  heat  from  the 
sun  to  enter  the  atmosphere,  but  prevents 
the  escape  of  heat;  hence,  the  term  "green- 
house effect."  Some  experts  anticipate  an 
op|X)6lte  effect,  however,  believing  the  shield 
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may  actually  produce  a  cooling  effect,  bring- 
ing on  another  Ice  Age.  The  fact  that  the 
experts  disagree  on  the  end  result  is  not  at 
this  point  the  crucial  question.  What  does 
disturb  me  so  deeply  is  that  some  kind  of 
massive  earthly  disturbance  Is  imminent  or 
Is  forecast.  For  example,  plants  create  oxygen 
through  photosynthesis — a  chemical  reac- 
tion that  requlrles  sunlight.  Under  reduced 
sunlight,  reduced  oxygen  production  could 
result. 

To  some,  these  predictions  may  sound 
■alarmist."  and  I  certainly  hope  the  future 
can  show  that  on  these  Issues  I  am  a  'false- 
alarmist"  But  I  would  be  hiding  from  my 
responsibility  If  I  did  not  point  out  some  of 
the  dangers  that  I  think  we  must  face  from 
various  environmental  pollutants  here  now, 
or  on  the  horizon.  The  unfortunate  history 
of  pollution  is  that  we  have  spent  most  of 
our  efforts  on  cures  and  very  little  on 
prevention.  Situations  like  this  get  worse 
before  they  get  better  Tlie  question  is, 
however,  can  we  allow  such  a  pattern  to 
continue  in  a  situation  where  we  must  now 
talk  about  world-wide  pollution  of  such 
magnitude  that  man's  very  existence  may 
be  at  stake?  Michigan's  problems  are  the 
world's  problems,  and  vice-versa.  As  re- 
cently as  1940,  environmental  pollution  was 
a  phrase  seldom  heard.  We  did  not  use 
virtually  ■•lost-forever"  detergents,  chem- 
ical p>e6tlcideB,  radioactive  isotopes.  ■'Jet- 
exhaust,"  "fallout,"  and  "greenhouse  effect" 
were  terms  not  found  in  our  lexicon.  Can 
we  change  rapidly  enough  to  solve  these 
dangers — especially  the  danger  of  total  en- 
vironmental pollution — before  it  becomes  a 
reality? 

Of  course  we  must  if  we  are  lo  continue 
to  exist  on  this  planet,  and  I  optimistically 
believe  that  we  will.  More  about  that  in  a 
moment,  but  now  let's  look  at  the  other 
two  major  problems  facing  us  in  the  1970'e — 
depletion  of  natural  resources  and  rising 
world  population.  It  Is  clearly  a  fact  that 
the  world's  human  population  is  growing 
at  an  extremely  rapid  rate,  far  faster  now 
than  ever  before  in  history.  This  pace  of 
growth  will  continue  to  Increase  in  speed 
into  the  foreseeable  future,  as  the  simple 
mathematics  of  world  censusing  shows.  Dr. 
Paul  R.  Ehrlich,  population  specialist  at 
Stanford  University,  has  estimated  that  the 
world's  population  doubled  about  every  thou- 
sand years  from  6000  B.C.  to  1650  AD.  But 
in  the  next  200  years,  from  1650  to  1850, 
world  population  again  dovibled,  reaching  at 
that  time  one  billion.  Prom  1850  to  1930.  it 
reached  two  billion  people,  doubling  this 
time  in  only  80  years.  If  world  food  supplies 
hold  out,  we  will  double  again,  reaching  a 
population  of  four  billion  people  around  the 
end  of  the  1970's.  The  world  population  is 
now  well  over  three  billion  people. 

Can  natural  resources  meet  the  strain  of 
feeding,  housing,  and  providing  for  all  these 
new  masses  of  humanity?  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  YES  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
and  NO  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
United  States,  for  example,  has  one  fifteenth 
of  all  people  on  earth,  yet  uses  about  half  of 
all  natural  resources  consumed  by  humans. 
During  the  70-year  lifetime  of  one  American, 
he  will  use  26  million  gallons  of  water.  21,000 
gallons  of  gasoline,  10,000  pounds  of  meat, 
28,000  pounds  of  milk  and  cream,  $5000-88000 
in  school  building  materials,  $6300  worth  of 
clothing,  and  $7000  worth  of  furniture  The 
United  States  will  double  its  population  from 
the  present  200  million  in  about  65  years. 
That  means  we  must  double  production  of  all 
these  resources  in  that  period  Just  to  stay 
even  with  present  levels  of  consumption.  But 
Imagine  being  the  leauler  of  a  nation  like 
Costa  Rica  or  Brazil  or  the  Philippines  where 
populations  ■will  double  In  20  to  25  years! 
Production  of  basic  goods  for  those  nations — 
and  many  others — must  increase  three  times 
faster  than  in  the  United  States  Just  to  stay 
even!  As  they  probably  will  not  be  able  to 
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prxluce  or  pay  for  their  own  needs,  wli;  we 
have  surpluses  to  send  them'  The  very 
question  raises  crucial  implications  for  all 
of   us 

Thus,  our  work  Is  cut  out  for  us  in  the 
1970  s.  and  there  !i  no  denying  the  landslide 
nature  uf  the  dangers  we  face  Pollution  is 
continuing  to  grow,  population  increases  wl.l 
severely  tax  our  base  of  resources,  and  r.»pid 
increases  of  fo<xl,  fiber  and  hard  (foods  are 
at  best  a  hoped-for  possibility —not  a  cer- 
tainty by  <iny  means  It  Is  not  pleasant  to 
think  what  may  happen  If  the  growth  of 
world  food  supplies  fa. is  to  ma'cn  '.he  growth 
of  world  ptipulatlcn.  as  is  clearly  predicted 
for  many  areas  of  the  world  by  the  year  1980 
On  the  other  side  of  the  scales,  however 
is  one  clear,  determined  and  definite  pos- 
sibility now  on  the  horizon  that  If  It  comes 
to  pass  could  change  the  course  of  human 
history  That  possibility  lies  In  the  Increas- 
ing Involvement  of  people  in  decisions  re- 
garding the  future  use  and  distribution  of 
natural  resources.  Signs  of  this  Involvement 
are  everywhere  in  our  land  CltUens  are 
forming  protest  groups  Individuals  are  be- 
coming deeply  ci^ncerned  legislative  and 
Congressional  tasK  forces  are  at  work,  public 
hearings  are  being  held  hl^h  level  govern- 
mental decisions  are  being  changed  or  de- 
.*1ded  »jr  public  pr'itest  .■Ml  these  things  are 
nappenmg  now.  at  the  .jpenlng  of  the  1970'3. 
on  matters  involving  u.^e  and  distribution 
of  natural  resources  Never  before  In  our  his- 
tory have  we  seen  ^uch  Intensity  of  involve- 
ment .\  recent  national  poll  showed  over- 
whelming public  support  for  both  taxation 
and  laws  that  will  bring  about  a  cleaner, 
less  polluted  environment  A  lop-sided  97 
percent  said  they  favored  reallocating  fed- 
eral spending  to  provide  more  money  for 
improvement  of  the  natural  environment  " 
and  this  pattern  held  true  both  for  men  and 
women  for  richly-educated  and  poorly-edu- 
cated, for  young  and  old 

As  your  governmental  leaders  In  use  of 
p.atural  resources  in  this  state,  we  m 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  are  deeply 
aware  cf  this  movement,  and  a.'e  very  en- 
couraged by  it  We  expect  to  be  In  the  thick 
of  many  fights  In  the  coming  ten  years,  and 
we  both  welcome  public  support  and  depend 
on  It  heavily  for  all  futtire  successes  We 
know  the  day  Is  coming  when  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink  and  the  earth 
we  stand  upun  must  be  treated  with  dignity 
and  respect  If  we  are  to  continue  to  survive 
as  a  species  on  this  planet  Anything  short 
of  that  Is  certain  to  mean  world  genocide 
Hovering  uver  all  of  the  considerations 
mentioned  on  these  pages  .s  a  thunderhead. 
very  dark  I  shall  relay  to  you  some  of  niy 
concern  about  It  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
magazine  Whatever  the  successes  in  the  next 
ten  vears  in  environment  control  and  re- 
source management,  they  will  be  of  little 
consequence  If  human  p.ipuli'ion  co  it'n  jes 
to  burgeon  unchecked  over  the  earth  This 
increase  In  man's  numbers,  without  a  delib- 
erate and  calculated  limitation,  is  mankind  s 
dance  Macabre  More  about  this  In  Part  II 
of  a  look  into  the  new  decade 


CLEAN  WATER     CRISIS  OR 
COMMITMENT' 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    CONNECTICVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\TIVES 

F-^iday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr    GIAIMO    Mr    Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion will  face  many  arave  challenges  in 
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the  decade  to  come  The  problem.s  of 
Vietnam,  inflation,  civil  rights,  and  pov- 
erty are  not  going  to  disappear  as  we 
enter  the  1970'5  What  may  disappear, 
however,  is  our  last  opportunity  to  save 
Americas  environment  Hum  complete 
destruction 

We  know  that  we  must  attack  environ- 
mental p<5llution  at  once  We  know  that 
we  have  the  necessary  re.sources  to  do  so. 
What  we  need  is  a  total  commitment  to 
acuon,  action  to  in.sure  that  our  venera- 
tion will  not  leave  a  legacy  of  barren 
land,  filthy  water,  and  foul  air. 

This  year  Congress  made  its  fir.st  con- 
crete effort  to  help  eliminate  the  bliyht 
of  polluted  water  The  appropriation  of 
$800  million  for  water  ijollution  control 
in  the  face  of  an  administration  request 
for  only  $J14  million  is  pro<jf  that  Con- 
gress understands  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation. This  years  action  is  only  a  first 
.small  step  however  toward  what  is 
needed. 

I  submit,  for  instance  that  one  of  our 
major  priorities  next  year  must  be  the 
correction  of  an  obvious  weakne.ss  in  the 
formula  which  is  used  to  piovide  funds 
for  water  pollution  control.  I  strong'y  be- 
lieve that  a  program  ba.sed  on  population 
and  per  capita  Income  rather  than  need 
cannot  provide  help  where  If  is  most 
needed 

The  General  Accounting;  Ofnre  also 
believes  that  the  present  formula  is  in- 
adequate and  inetMcient  In  a  detailed 
analysis,  the  GAO  concludes  that  the 
program  has  been  funded  "uslns  a  shot- 
gun approach — awarding  const  niction 
grants  on  a  hrst-come,  first-.served  or 
readine.ss-to-proceed  basis.  This  ap- 
proach can  no  longer  be  .lustified.  Grants 
should  be  awarded  on  a  more  systematic 
basis,  giving  consideration  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  attained." 

I  am  confident  that  this  formula  will 
be  changed  next  year  I  hope  that  the 
Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean  Water— nn 
organization  which  performed  a  great 
service  this  year  in  bringing  the  water 
pollution  crisis  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public — will  work  ecjually  hard 
in  support  of  the  necessary  clianges. 
Only  in  this  way  will  it  be  po.ssible  for 
us  to  .solve  our  worst  pollution  problems 
now.  before  they  become  unsohable 

I  was  fortunate  Mr  Speaker,  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on 
the  water  pollution  crisis  in  the  Novem- 
ber isiiue  of  New  Englander,  an  outstand- 
ing business  magazine  This  article  was 
prepared  prior  to  Senate  action  on  the 
Public  Works  appropriation  bill  there- 
fore, the  figure  I  quoted  was  not  the  final 
appropriation  The  thrust  of  the  article 
IS  still  the  same,  however,  so  I  wish  to 
insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
Clean   Watlr     Crisi.s  '>r  C<jmmit.ment  ' 

I  By  Representative  Robert  N  Giaimo) 
As  this  nation  struggles  with  the  problems 
Of  foreign  war  and  domestic  unrest,  we  face 
a  new  crisis— a  crisis  which  may  result  in  the 
complete  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  our 
vfc-ater  supply  Our  efforts  to  stop  'he  pollu- 
tion of  .Americas  rivers,  lakes  and  streams 
win  most  assuredly  determine  the  future 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  United  Sta'es 
The   situation    grows    worse   earh    day     In 
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many  localities,  water  pollution  Is  .so  bad  and 
waste  treatment  plants  so  inadequate  that 
new  home  construction  and  industrial  (•\. 
pan.sion  are  severely  inhibited  In  some  in- 
-.tances.  all  new  construction  Is  completely 
baiuit'd  until  new  or  more  etflclent  .sewH^e 
treatment    facilities  can   be  built. 

What  IS  worse,  our  failure  to  control  water 
pollution  IS  contributing  to  the  decline  of 
■  ur  already  decaying  central  cities  The  c^u. 
tinuing  deterliiratlon  of  their  already  uiuIh. 
slrable  environment  Is  causing  .social  unrtst 
discouraging  industrial  growth,  creating 
further  unemployment,  and  hastening  the 
cillapse  nf  the  cities  en; ire  economic  strtic- 
Ture 

Finally  polluted  water  is  threatening  our 
nation's  wildlife  impeding  our  conservaii  ii 
efforts,  and  depriving  the  .American  peoj.ie 
of   badly   needed   recreational   areas 

Tlie  magnitude  of  the  pollution  prohlfm 
in  .America  Is  graphically  de.scrlbed  by  T.im 
Kimball.  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  who  says,  ■'Examples  .if 
poUu'lon-cau.sed  economic  depression,  health 
hazards  and  wiUlliie  destrtiction  are  .scat- 
tered across  the  Uiuted  Slates  like  poison 
confetti  it    ha.s    become    a    question    of 

how  long  we  can  e:.cape  imiiKiatlon  by  our 
own   tilth   ' 

It  would  be  understandable  If  the  United 
States  could  not  solve  its  pollution  problem 
becatise  It  did  not  liave  the  means  to  do  -.o 
Sucii  is  not  the  case,  however  We  do  have 
the  technological  experti.'-e  necessary  to  tsin- 
(rol  p(.llvuinn  We  do  have  commitments  m 
both  word  and  deed,  from  the  states  and 
municipallnes  We  do  have  tiie  support  of 
miiliiins  of  .Americans  who  have  suffered  in 
-me  wav  <ir  another  from  the  effects  of  pol- 
Ivited   wa'er    What   we  do  not    have  is  time 

The  substantial  sums  needed  to  clean  ip 
the  nation's  increasingly  polluted  waierw.ivs 
are  clearly  beyond  the  cipatailitles  of  .-.t  i;e 
and  local  governments  alone.  These  govern- 
ments are  f.iced  with  rising  costs  and  vo-er 
resistance  to  mx  hikes  and  bond  Issues  ,ind 
thus  are  un.tble  or  unwilling  to  move  ag.iliist 
water  pollution  'Anthout  Feder.il  xssistaiue 
Many  are  .ilso  disturbed  by  what  .M.iryland 
Governor  Marvin  MandcU  calls  "billion  (Ui:- 
liir  Uilk  aiul  million  dollar  action"  by  the 
Federal  Oo'.ernmenl.  Their  iinpatietue  .s 
understiindable 

By  lt£  passLige  of  the  Water  Quality  Ac  of 
19fi5  .ind  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  uf 
19fi6,  Congress  signalled  the  start  of  a  pro- 
gram of  m.i.'jsive  Federal  .-vssistance  to  -he 
st.ites  and  communities  for  construction  of 
water  pollution  control  facilities  Many  peo- 
ple .isEunu'd  that  this  action  would  .isiure 
Increasing  amounts  of  money  annually  .n 
the  form  of  tyrants  for  construction  of  cie.-- 
perately  needed  municipal  treatment  plants. 

Congress,  however,  has  not  appropriated 
the  amounts  authorized  under  the  Cie.in 
Water  Restoration  .Act  in  the  vears  folkiwing 
Its  enactment.  This  hajs  been  the  subject  of 
much  debate,  especially  this  year,  when  a 
concerted  effort  was  made  to  provide  the  .iU- 
thonzed  Si  billion  for  clean  water  for  Fiscal 
Year  1970  Many  of  those  urging  the  ?1  bil- 
lion appropriation  blamed  the  .Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  Congress  for  their  :ai:- 
vire  to  fully  fund  the  program  In  prior  vearB. 
While  it  is  conceded  that  Congres.s  ;;as 
treated  the  antl-pollutlon  effort  too  Up^itly 
in  the  past,  such  is  not  the  case  In  the  pres- 
ent appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  The 
major  dlfflctilty  now  Is  not  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  but  the  way  In  which  :t  Is 
allocated  under  the  inequitable  formuLi  '.n 
the  existing  law. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  much  m  r.ey 
Is  appropriated  for  clean  w^ter  each  ve.ar  '■{ 
the  Btat«e  which  ne«d  it  cannot  get  the  re- 
quired aaelstanoe  Unfortunately,  the  for- 
muJa  by  whlcb  clean  water  funds  are  alio- 
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cated  Is  based  on  population  rather  than 
need.  Thus,  many  states  in  desperate  need 
of  construction  grants  cannot  get  anywhere 
near  the  amount  for  which  they  apply,  while 
states  With  lesser  demands  may  be  allocated 
more  money  than  they  can  possibly  uBe  In 
the   upcoming  fiscal   year. 

The  situation  which  confronta  the  State 
of  New  York  Is  another  example  of  the  In- 
efficiency of  the  present  formula.  Of  a  total 
of  $2.4  billion  In  state  applications  far  1970 
construction  grants.  New  York  alone  has  re- 
quested $1,3  billion  Because  of  the  formula, 
which  limits  the  amount  available  to  any 
one  slate.  New  York  could  receive  only  $89 
million  even  if  1  billion  were  appropriated 
by  Congress, 

Thus,  we  are  stymied  by  this  Inefflclent, 
inequitable  formula  In  our  attempts  to  pro- 
vide clean  water  funds  to  the  states  and 
municipalities  which  are  most  In  need.  Until 
this  formula  Is  changed,  It  makes  Uttle  dif- 
ference whether  or  not  the  clean  "water  pro- 
jrram  is  fully  funded,  since  the  money  can- 
not be  effectively  used  in  the  areas  where 
the  greatest  need  exists. 

,Another  dlfTiciillv  ;n  funding  the  clean 
water  program  relates  to  the  progress  which 
the  states  and  municipalities  have  made  in 
their  own  anti-pollution  efforts.  Some  pro- 
p.ments  of  full  funding"  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  many  .state  and  local  pollution 
control  projects  are  not  yet  at  the  stage  of 
de\elopnicnt  where  they  can  effectively  use 
Federal  aid  It  would  be  senseless  to  pour 
money  into  projects  which  have  not  pro- 
gressed to  this  stage  while  neglecting  many 
of  tho.se  which  are  ready 

Tins  year's  effort  by  Congressmen,  state 
and  local  officials,  and  organizations,  such  as 
the  "Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean  Water,"  to 
bring  the  pollution  crisis  to  the  attention 
.  t  the  .American  puljlic  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  It  is  unlortunate.  however, 
That  this  coalition  made  its  goal  a  $1  billion 
.ippropriatlon  which  could  not  be  effectively 
u'^cd  this  year,  rather  than  a  change  In  the 
.lUocation  formula  which  would  allow  greater 
.iiid  more  equitable  appropriations  In  future 
■ears.  HopefuUv.  this  necessary  change  will 
he  made  In  the  near  future:  indeed  it  must 
be  made  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Unless  we  act  quickly,  the  stage  is  set  for 
a  disastrous  failure  of  the  entire  water  pollu- 
tion control  program.  Continued  inefficient 
and  inequitable  allocation  of  these  funds 
ir.av  result  in  the  loss  of  public  acceptance, 
a  lessening  of  -he  urge  to  meet  the  crisis 
and.  finally,  a  complete  deterioration  of  the 
quality  of  an  csesntial  natural  resource. 

Yet  the  outlook  is  not  entirely  bleak.  Ac- 
I  ordlng  to  a  recent  Gallup  Poll.  85  per  cent  of 
.ill  -Americans  are  now  concerned  about  water 
p  illutlon  and  73  per  cent  are  ready  to  spend 
ir.oney  to  improve  conditions.  Congress  has 
also  made  a  great  start  toward  coming  to 
ttrips  with  the  problem;  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  increased  clean  water 
lunds  from  the  $214  million  recommended  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  to  $600  million,  al- 
most a  three-fold  increase.  In  addition  to  the 
■»fiOO  million,  a  total  of  $65  million  in  carry- 
I'ver  funds  from  last  year's  clean  water  ap- 
propriations is  also  available. 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
•he  last  few  years  in  the  fight  against  pollu- 
tion, much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
immediate  future.  Congress  has  at  long  last 
:i'.)preclated  the  need  for  appropriating  large 
^ms  of  money  The  appropriation  of  $600 
tr.iUion  this  year  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
".">es  In  the  face  of  a  budget  request  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  8214  million  Indicates  quite 
'  learly  that  Congress  Is  measuring  up  to  Its 
responsibility.  I  look  forward  to  increased 
amounts  in  future  years  which  will  enable 
us  as  a  nation  to  launch  a  massive  attack  on 
Pollution. 
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CONTROL  OF  STEEL  IMPORTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
year  several  Members  of  the  House  in- 
troduced various  bills  aimed  at  a  com- 
mon objective — the  control  of  foreign 
steel  imports  which  were  threatening  the 
domestic  market.  The  bills  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  record  high  tonnage  import  in 
1968,  18  milhon  tons. 

The  feeling  grew  that  mandated  con- 
trols were  necessary  if  the  flood  of  for- 
eign steel  was  to  be  stopped.  However, 
efforts  to  build  a  legislative  dam  against 
the  flood  was  thwarted  by  the  announce- 
ment the  U.S.  Department  of  State  had 
entered  into  a  voluntary  arrangement 
with  two  of  the  major  foreign  producers: 
Japan  and  member  nations  of  the  Euro- 
pean Coal  and  Steel  Community — ECSC. 

These  two  producers,  who  supply  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  our  imported 
steel,  were  said  to  have  agreed  to  limit 
their  respective  tonnage  to  5.75  million 
net  tons.  Another  2.5  million  ions  was 
expected  from  nations  not  party  to  the 
arrangement,  making  a  net  importation 
of  14  million  tons.  Furthermore,  Japan 
and  the  ECSC  said  they  would  try  not  to 
change  the  product  mix  or,  at  least,  not 
too  greatly. 

This  arrangement  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  letters  of  intent  from  Japan 
and  ECSC,  stating  they  will  try  to  do 
this  and  that.  There  is  nothing  binding 
about  these  statements.  There  are  no 
penalties  for  violating  them.  In  fact,  the 
sole  responsibility  for  controlling  the 
self-imposed  quotas  rests  with  the  letter- 
writers  themselves. 

Since  there  are  no  provisions  binding 
Japan  and  ECSC  to  their  respective 
quotas  I  had  no  doubt  one  or  the  other, 
or  both,  would  not  hesitate  to  exceed 
these  self-imposed  limits  if  it  would  prove 
to  their  benefit.  I  also  was  disturbed  by 
the  vague  promise,  if  it  can  be  called 
that,  the  foreign  producers  would  not 
meddle  with  the  mix.  I  had,  to  use  the 
vernacular,  a  hunch  someone  might  try 
to  make  a  bundle  by  selling  more  high 
priced  steel  products  but  not  going  be- 
yond their  tonnage  limit,  I.  certainly. 
have  no  idea  of  how  hard  they  might 
have  tried  to  avoid  changing  the  mix  nor 
can  I  say  how  much  of  a  change  is  too 
much. 

These  were  my  fears,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
recent  statistics  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute — AISI — have  not  allevi- 
ated them. 

These  reports  indicate  Japan  will  not 
stay  within  its  import  limit  for  1969  un- 
less it  makes  a  drastic  cut  in  tonnage 
during  November  and  December.  The  re- 
ports also  point  to  a  notable  change  in 
the  product  mix  whereby  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  reaping  a  financial  harvest. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  in  its 
9-month  report,  shows  Japan,  while  cut- 
ting down  its  tonnage  from  the  record 
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year  of  1968,  Is  running  about  10  per- 
cent ahead  of  the  pace  required  to  meet 
its  1969  quota.  As  of  September  30.  ac- 
cording to  DOC  figures,  Japanese  im- 
ports totaled  nearly  4.8  million  tons.  This 
would  require  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 44  percent  in  monthly  shipments 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  to  stay  within 
its  stated  limit  of  5.75  million  tons. 

ECSC  nations  are  well  within  their 
tonnage  limits  but  this  is  believed  due 
to  the  heavy  demand  for  steel  on  their 
home  markets,  I  wonder  what  will  hap- 
pen when  that  demand  eases?  Neverthe- 
less, Japan  apparently  has  picked  up  the 
slack  left  by  ECSC, 

In  the  AISI  report  total  steel  imports 
at  the  end  of  October  was  11,8  million 
net  tons.  That  leaves  only  2,2  million 
tons  left  to  be  imported  from  all  sources 
in  2  months  if  the  14-million-ton  impor- 
tation quota  is  to  be  maintained. 

AISI  also  notes  while  total  tonnage  is 
dowii  considerably  from  the  record  1968 
level  there  is  only  a  slight  change  re- 
flected in  the  dollar  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts sold.  Why?  Because  the  product  mix 
has  been  juggled.  We  now  are  getting 
more  of  the  higher  priced  items  such  as 
alloy,  tool  and  stainless  steels.  AISI  re- 
ports alloy  and  tool  steel  imports  are  up 
16  percent  over  the  10-month  total  of 
1968;  stainless  steel  imports  are  up  7.7 
percent  in  a  comparable  period. 

The  DOC  9-month  report  states  Japan 
is  48  percent  ahead  of  its  alloy  steel  im- 
port total  for  the  same  period  in  1968. 
Canada,  which  is  not  party  to  the  volun- 
tary arrangement,  has  increased  by  42 
percent  its  export  of  stainless  steel  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  remind  my  col- 
leagues this  one-sided  arrangement  nego- 
tiated by  the  State  Department  has  2 
years  more  to  run,  during  which  Japan 
and  ECSC  are  permitted  to  increase  their 
combined  total  imports  to  the  United 
States  by  1.4  million  tons.  But  there  is  no 
provision  guaranteeing  protection  to  the 
American  domestic  market  nor  the 
American  workingman.  They  are.  to  .say, 
the  least,  in  a  most  vulnerable  position. 


ORE    VERSUS    ALPINE    BEAUTY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  19.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember 25.  1969,  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  carried  an  article  by 
Kathryn  C.  Merriam  which  was  head- 
lined, "Ore  Versus  Alpine  Beauty."  The 
article  reports  on  the  threat  to  the 
White  Cloud  Wilderness  Area  of  Idaho 
because  of  mining  exploration.  If  the 
mining  plans  are  carried  through,  the 
ecology  of  the  White  Cloud  area  will  be 
damaged  for  all  time. 

The  article  vividly  illustrates  the  need 
for  updating  our  minerals  leasing  laws 
along  the  lines  proposed  in  legislation, 
H.R.    7354,    which    was    introduced    by 
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Congressman  John  P  S^ylor  and  which 
I  cosponsored 

So  that  my  coUeatfues  may  be  aware 
of  the  rtangers  posed  by  the  present  min- 
erals leasmg  laws,  I  mclude  the  text  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor's  article 
at  this  point  m  the  Record; 

Obe   Versus   Beauty     Wilderness   Mining 

Plan   StTrs    IdahoaNs 

By   Kathryn  C    Merrlami 

PotATELLo,  Idaho --The  White  Clouds  re- 
gion in  '.he  Chains  National  Forest  of  central 
Idaho  IS  an  arcn  of  fra><iie    ii;):ne  d«»  .'.y 

The  mosses  and  lichens  the  delicate  soils 
of  tlmberline  the  more  tliaii  50  lakes  m  the 
ranije  have  had  Uttle  abuse  from  the  heavy 
hand  of  man  The  streiinis  which  fi)rm  on 
Ctis'le  Peak  the  highest  point  i  11.820  feet  I 
are  a  majur  spawning  ground  for  salmon 
And  the  higher  lakes  ure  filled  with  energetic 
pan-size  trout 

Yet  in  the  very  near  fiture  the  wilderness 
status  of  the  White  Clouds  may  be  relin- 
quished Mining  exploration  was  begtin  there 
in  1967  to  verify  the  presence  o'  the  mineral 
molybdenum  American  Smelting  ic  R«flalng 
Company  ■  ASARCO  -  hius  been  busily  taking 
ore  samples  frjm  the  lower  slopes  of  Castle 
P*ik  aA«t  surveying  for  .i  r-ad  into  the  mine 
sKe  UjMler  the  provisions  of  a  mining  law 
established  In  1872.  ASARCO  Is  perfectly 
wuhln  Its  rights  to  stake  mining  claims  <-'n 
public  iar.ds  within  Forest  Service  bound- 
aries 

ACCESS  ROAD  OISPTTTEO 

The  Forest  Service  says  it  is  obliged  to 
!?rant  permission  for  a  road  inrn  a  proven 
claim 

ASARCO  says  It  needs  the  road  now  to 
rem.ne  large  enough  ore  samples  for  ascer- 
•alning  the  quality  of  the  ore-bearing  rock  ■ 
And  while  ASARCO  says  that  access-  as 
wrUren  In  the  mining  law  means  dccefis 
road."  opponents  disagree  To  study  alrerna- 
tlve  means  of  access  the  Forest  Service  has 
sent  m  men  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  an 
.lerlal  tramway 

If  Its  rore-drtlllng  samples  prove  to  be 
good  I  and  the  latest  report  from  the  Forest 
Service  Is  that  from  9  •.■  ;:  lalms  have  been 
validated  1  ASARCO  war.-,  -ii  build  an  :ic- 
cefs  mad  into  the  Whlt^e  Clouds  Using  this 
road,  the  company  can  then  remove  larger 
amounts  of  ore  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  open-pit  mining 

LAND  CLAl.Ma  Pn.ED 

Toward  tho  middle  of  the  siimmer  of  I9fi8, 
another  comnanv  Vernon  Tavlor  &  Associ- 
ates of  Denver  Colo  began  prospecting  In 
the  White  Clouds  AS.ARCO  Taylor  and  i 
few  wildcat  Arms  now  hold  claims  that  num- 
ber m  the  hurdreds  at  l'O  acres  per  claim 

.ASARCO  has  stated  that  I's  operation 
alone  would  deposit  20,000  tons  of  rock 
sludge  ..in  the  surrounding  terrnin  each  dav 
It  h^a  offered  to  "restore  the  area  as  much 
as  possible-  after  Its  I0-to-30-ye«r  venture 
is  finished  Opp<jnent5  have  questioned 
whether  this  could  be  done  An  editorial  !n 
the    I  Boise  I    Idaho  Statesman   -lald       Unless 
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to  the  camp  have  noted  and  photographed 
large  areas  of  timber  cut  to  facllltAt-e  these 
helicopter   landings 

Taylor  A  Associates  has  a  smaller  camp 
farther  north  In  the  midst  of  several  alpine 
lakes  The  Idaho  Department  of  Health  had 
to  warn  Taylor  to  stop  polluting  one  of  the 
lakes  Bentonlte,  a  sealer  used  In  drilling. 
Wits  being  pumped  Into  a  lake,  clouding  the 
water  and     cementing"  the  lake  bottom 

Weldon  Fulghum,  a  Taylor  engineer, 
stat«l  Quibbling  about  whether  the  lake 
Is  polluted  Is  ridiculous  l>ecause  If  the  core 
drilling  reveals  the  expected  molybdenum 
samples,  the  lake  will  disappear  when  min- 
ing begins   ■ 

mincral  sought 
The  mineral  molybdenum  Is  used  prl- 
rmally  to  harden  certain  types  of  steel  .Ac- 
cording to  United  States  a<ivernment  figures 
compiled  m  1964  there  is  a  37-year  known 
reserve  if  molvhdenum  Some  current  esti- 
mates place  these  reserves  closer  to  100  years 
Some  25  percent  of  the  yearly  United  States 
output   Is  exported 

Molybdenum  Is  found  most  often  as  an  In- 
trusion into  granite  rock  Granitic  mas.ses. 
unfortunately,  often  happen  to  be  mountain 
peaks. 

Three  out  of  the  four  members  if  Idaho's 
congressional  delegation  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  wilderness  values  of  the  White 
Clouds  .And  Republican  Gov  Don  Samuel- 
son  has  favored  the  mine  and  described  the 
area  as  being  composed  of  only  "sagebrush 
and  scraggly  trees"  The  I^wlsUin  ildahoi 
.Morning  Tribune  questioned  whether  his 
motives  might  be  tied  to  campaign 
contributions 

TUW.N»V)LK     FAVOR 

The  majority  of  Idahoaus  seem  to  be 
against  the  mining  venture  People  who  live 
in  the  small  towns  ,'idjaceni  to  the  White 
Cloudi-  are  a  notable  exception  .ASARCO  has 
promised  Jobs  to  350  men  In  the  mine  It  has 
also  predicted  It  would  pay  more  than 
$700,000  to  the  county  In  uxes.  Custer  Coun- 
ty with  a  population  of  3  OOO  could  use  the 
money    Its  people  could  use  the  Jobs. 

Mine  foes  advocate  taking  .idvantage  of 
.1  Rowing  tourist  industry  .Mining  exhausts 
natural  res-iurces  uicl  frequently  leaves  a 
depressed  area  behind  when  the  mining  runs 
out.  ipponents  say  The  tourist  industry 
benefits  places  -lose  to  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional sites,  thev  ,idd 
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STATE  LEGISLATURE.  RETIRES 
AFTER  21  YEARS  OP  OUTSTAND- 
ING SERVICE 


the  company   has  other   plans    talk   of  con- 
servation   practice   is    largely    window   dress- 

In  addition  to  the  debris  left  by  the  min- 
ing )peratlon,  there  is  the  hazard  of  water 
pollution  .ASARCO  has  stated  that  it  will 
probably  u.se  an  oll-flotatlon  process  to 
separate  the  ore  from  the  rfick  Conserva- 
tionists are  worried  about  possible  poUuUon 
m  the  salmon-spawning  grounds  fed  by 
White   Clouds   streams 

POLLUTION    NOTED 

The  Forest  Service  praises  ASARCO  for 
Its  cooperative  manner  Rather  than  tear  up 
the  soils  with  bulldozers,  .ASARCO  has 
brought  In  supplies  by  helicopter  Yet  visitors 


ROAD     CHALLENGE     EXPECTED 

The  Forest  .Service  has  not  yet  granted  the 
road  jjermlt  They  have  proceeded  carefully 
and  with  dellberaUon.  apparently  uk>  much 
so  for  the  Governor  o;  Idaho.  Governor 
Samuelson  was  very  critical  of  the  Forest 
Service  for  holding  public  hearings  on  the 
Issue 

If  t-he  Fairest  Serrtce  does  grant  the  road 
permit  It  will  probably  be  challenged  Ukely 
plalntitls  include  the  .National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration supported  by  the  Wilderness  Society 
and  the  .Sierra  Club 

-AJternauvely  the  White  Clouds  could  be 
included  in  a  national  recreation  area  bill 
passed  by  'Me  US  Seii.ite  and  now  before  a 
House  committee  But  this  bill  would  permit 
-.ne  road  and  controversial  mine. 

.Another  course  Is  a  proposal  to  Include  the 
higher  elevation  areas  of  the  White  Clouds 
and  Sawtooth  Ranges  In  a  national  park. 
The  lower  elevations  would  be  protected  as  a 
national  recreation  area 

Would  a  national  park  save  the  White 
Clouds '  .According  to  legal  opinion,  this 
would  cause  the  lands  to  be  withdrawn  Im- 
mediately from  mlnera.  entry  i  no  new  claims 
could  be  staked  I  Existing  mining  claims 
which  had  not  been  proven  as  of  the  date 
of  mineral  withdrawal)  could  be  challenged 
and  declared  invalid  The  overall  effect  would 
be  rx>  stop  the  mining  L.peratlou  and  per- 
manently protect  the  White  Clouds 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  youngest  and  larpf.st 
of  the  Hawaiian  archipelago,  was  th-^ 
birthplace  of  Kamehameha  the  Great 
a  beneflcient  monarch  who  became  the 
first  ruler  of  all  the  Islands. 

Big  Islanders  are  understandably 
proud  of  their  heritage  and  of  their  pres- 
ent day  leaders  who  are  following  tlie 
precepts  of  King  Kamehameha. 

One  such  Big  Islander  whose  leader- 
ship has  helped  to  determine  the  patli 
that  social  and  economic  development 
has  '.aken  in  the  Island  State  during  tlu- 
past  two  decades  is  the  recently  retin  ri 
dean  of  the  Hawaii  State  Legislatiiir, 
Representative  Akoni  Pule. 

.\  well-deserved  tribute  was  paid  -i 
Representative  Pule  at  a  testimoni.l 
luncheon  in  his  honor  on  December  14  .;i 
Honomakau  when  more  than  200  H.j 
Islanders  and  State  officials  gathered  lo 
heap  prai.se  on  the  distinguished  law- 
maker. 

Gov  John  A.  Burns  credited  Rep- 
lesentative  Pule  with  a  major  part 
111  the  revolution  m  Hawaii  which  !i:.> 
placed  the  accent  on  human  beings,  their 
environment  and  talents." 

Other  officials  cited  Representative 
Pules  ability  to  bring  major  capital  im- 
provements to  his  district,  and.  as  one 
speaker  remarked,  the  big  isle's  remote 
Kohala  area  "now  has  access  to  tlie 
world,  thanks  to  Akoni." 

These  tributes  and  others  reflect  tho.'^e 
admirable  qualities  which  have  made 
Representative  Pule  one  of  our  States 
most  valuable  public  officials  during  his 
21  years  of  dedicated  service.  I  take  srrit 
pleasure  in  extending'  to  him  my  pers':-.:! 
commendation  for  hi.<^  rare  talents  .uid 
contributions  which  have  left  theii  :::>.- 
print  on  uur  Nation '.s  youngest  Staf" 

To  Representative  Pule  and  hi.s  .:;i- 
cious  and  lovely  wife.  Sarali.  who  will 
fill  his  seat  :n  the  1970  session  of  the  leg- 
islature I  extend  aloha  and  all  u  ^d 
wishes  for  the  luture. 

I  believe  my  collea^tucs  in  Congress  will 
find  of  inierest  the  news  article  about  the 
recent  testimonial  luncheon  in  honor  of 
Repre.sentative  Pule,  which  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  for  inclusion  m  the  Conckfs- 
sioNAi  Record  The  article.  -Rcpiesent- 
atlve  P'ales  21 -year  Reign  Is  Saluted." 
by  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin's  able 
Slate  editor  Jack  Br\-an.  from  the  De- 
cember 15.  1969.  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  follows: 

HLi-RESENTATlVF       Pllr'S      21-YEAE      REICN      IS 

Salu-tkd 
(  By  Jack  Bryan) 
Honomakau.  Hawaii  -Big  Islanders  and 
top  State  ofHclals  paid  their  respects  to  re- 
tired State  Rep  .Akoni  Pule,  dean  of  the 
House,  at  an  emotion-charged  testimonial 
vesterdav 
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More  than  200  attended  the  luncheon  In 
•he  Kohala  High  School  Cafeteria. 

Gov  John  A  Burns  said  Rule's  departure 
from  public  life  points  up  the  great  change 
that  has  been  taking  place  in  Hawaii  In  re- 
;  ent  years. 

He  credited  the  veteran  lawmaker  with  a 
major  part  In  what  he  called  "the  revolution 
in  Hawaii  which  has  placed  the  accent  on 
human  beings,  their  environment  and  tal- 
ents. .  .  " 

Other  speakers  cited  Pule's  deftness  In 
snaring  capital  Improvements  for  his  rela- 
tively lightly  populated  district,  Including  the 
"Akoni  highway,'  the  Mahukona-Kawalhae 
road  which  gave  remote  North  Kohala  ready 
access  to  the  booming  resort  area  and  port 
to  the  south. 

But  Burns  said  Pule  and  others  of  similar 
( utlook  have  contributed  far  more  In  social 
ifglslatlon  In  his  21  years  In  the  House. 

Speaker  Tadao  Beppu,  Senate  president 
D.ivld  McClung  and  Mayor  Shunlchl  Klmura 
^dded  words  of  praise  for  Pule's  public  rec- 
ord 

George  Martin,  ILWtT  district  director,  re- 
(  tiled  that  Pule  was  once  an  outstanding 
business  agent  for  the  big  union. 

.A.  C.  Steams,  manager  of  Kohala  Sugar 
c  1 ,  said  "Kohala  now  has  access  to  the 
v^  orid.  thanks  to  Akoni." 

Councilman  Herbert  T.  Matayoehl,  new 
[i.esldent  of  the  State  Association  of  Coun- 
tes.  presented  a  resolution  In  tribute  to  the 
1  iwmaker.  This  was  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion Saturday  at  Its  meeting  In  Hllo. 

Buddy  Scares,  Republican  floor  leader; 
Barney  Menor,  vice  speaker;  and  the  entire 
Big  Island  delegation  In  the  House  were 
present,  as  were  Sens,  John  Ushljlma  and 
Stanley  I.  Hara  and  most  of  the  County 
C 'Uncll. 

Pule's  voice  broke  and  both  he  and  hla 
wife  Sarah  were  tearful  as  he  thanked  each 
m  turn  for  the  tribute  and  gifts.  Including 
a  color  television  set  and  a  reclining  chair. 

Mrs.  Pule  will  fill  his  seat  In  the  last  session 
of  his  term,  starting  next  month. 


DR.  ANDREW  STEVENSON 


SPEECH    OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MAITLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 31.  1969.  when  Dr.  Andrew  Steven- 
son retired  as  professional  staff  coordina- 
tor of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  House 
of  Representatives  lost  the  services  of 
or.e  of  the  most  dedicated  and  talented 
mf  n  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  work 
\\1th  during  my  17  years  in  Congress. 

I  remember  that  I  was  immediately 
impressed  by  Andy  Stevenson's  quiet 
dienity  and  his  obvious  grasp  of  the  de- 
trals  of  the  most  complicated  Issues,  when 
I  first  joined  the  committee  in  1955. 

Throughout  the  intervening  years  my 
rF.spect  and  admiration  for  him  con- 
tinued to  grow  as  I  watched  him  handle 
one  complex  matter  after  another — al- 
ways with  great  finesse  and  ability. 

The  great  American  inventor,  Thomas 
A  Edison  once  observed  "genius  is  1  per- 
cent inspiration  and  99  percent  perspira- 
tion." 

Andy  Stevenson  has  an  extraordinar- 
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P3ni3ds  3q  sann")  iv  puTui  padoiaAap  Aji 
almost  like  a  human  encyclopedia;  so 
in  his  case  there  was  certainly  more 
than  a  1  percent  inspiration  ingredient 
In  his  special  genius,  but  I  can  testify 
that  he  didn't  lack  in  the  application  of 
hard  work  either. 

Throughout  his  distinguished  career 
Andy  Stevenson  never  once  let  any  par- 
tisan consideration  cloud  his  judgment 
and  he  gave  his  advice  and  good  counsel 
freely  and  equally  to  all  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  has  more  hon- 
estly earned  the  rewards  of  retirement 
but  I  can  personally  testify  that  his 
leaving  is  a  real  loss  for  all  of  us  who 
know  and  admire  him. 

We  on  the  committee  will  miss  him 
most,  but  I  am  confident  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  knew  him  over  the  years 
will  agree  that  our  loss  is  shared  by  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives.  I  think 
we  all  owe  Dr.  Stevenson  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  34  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  Congress  and  the  Government  and 
wish  him  the  best  of  everything  in  retire- 
ment. 


MAJ.    GEN.    JOHN    G.    CASSIDY 
AWARDED  LEGION  OP  MERIT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW    JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  a  distinguished 
American  received  from  the  Army  Re- 
serve the  Legion  of  Merit  upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Army  Reserve  after 
more  than  40  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice. 

That  distinguished  American  is  MaJ. 
Gen.  John  G.  Cassidy.  the  commanding 
general  of  New  Jersey's  78th  Division. 
Ceremonies  took  place  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  "Lightning  Division"  on  De- 
cember 14.  The  Legion  of  Merit  is  Amer- 
ica's second-highest  award  for  noncom- 
bat  service.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
this  award  and  the  long  service  to  the 
country  by  General  Cassidy,  I  believe  my 
colleagues  would  be  interested  in  the 
general's  career. 

Greneral  Cassidy  began  his  military 
career  at  the  age  of  16  when  he  attended 
the  Citizens  Military  Training  Corps, 
26th  Infantry,  Plattsburg  Barracks, 
N.Y.  He  continued  his  training  during 
the  summers  of  1926,  1927,  and  1928,  and 
upon  completion  was  recommended  for 
enlistment  in  the  Army  and  for  further 
prescribed  courses  of  study  with  a  view 
to  preparing  for  a  commission  in  the 
OlBcers  Reserve  Corps. 

He  enlisted  in  the  310th  Infantry,  78th 
Infantry  Division,  on  March  5,  1929. 
General  Cassidy  served  successively  as 
private,  corporal,  sergeant,  and  first  ser- 
geant. He  was  appointed  a  second  lieu- 
tenant on  June  29,  1933.  In  addition  to 
his  assignment  with  the  310th  Regiment, 
he  was  attached  for  training  and  served 
with  the  113th  Infantry,  44th  Division. 
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Inducted  Into  extended  active  service 
November  25,  1940,  Lieutenant  Cassidy 
was  assigned  to  Company  M,  113th  In- 
fantry, and  served  as  a  platoon  leader 
until  April  19,  1941.  Promoted  to  captain 
on  that  date,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  Company  I,  113th  Infantry,  which  post 
he  held  until  Jime  1942.  Upon  the  activa- 
tion of  the  96th  Infantry  Division.  Major 
Cassidy  was  assigned  as  a  staff  officer 
with  the  381st  Infantry  of  the  96th  Divi- 
sion, and  he  served  in  that  capacity  until 
July  1943,  when  he  assumed  command  of 
the  1st  Battalion,  381st  Infantry.  He  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1944. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Cassidy  spent  16 
months  overseas  as  commander  of  the  Ist 
Battalion  Landing  Team,  381st  Infantry, 
participating  in  both  the  Leyte  and  Oki- 
nawa campaigns.  As  commander  of  the 
1st  Battalion  Landing  Team,  he  landed 
with  the  assault  forces  in  both  invasions. 
He  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  he- 
roic action  under  fire  and  for  exception- 
ally outstanding  qualities  of  leadership 
during  the  Okinawa  campaign.  He  was 
also  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
executing  a  complex  coordinated  attack 
with  consummate  skill  and  daring  during 
the  Lesrte  campaign. 

Wounded  in  action  on  Okinawa  June 
2,  1945,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cassidy  was 
evacuated  to  Hawaii.  Later,  when  physi- 
cally qualified  for  general  militarj'  serv- 
ice on  August  11,  1945.  he  was  released  for 
further  assignment.  He  was  promoted  to 
colonel  on  January  20,  1946.  and  released 
from  active  ser\-lce  on  Pebruarj-  25,  1946. 

General  Cassidy  assumed  command  of 
the  310th  Regiment,  78th  Division,  upon 
its  activation  as  an  Army  Reserve  unit 
on  January  22.  1947.  and  remained  in 
continuous  command  until  July  16.  1959. 
On  that  date  he  was  appointed  as  as- 
sistant division  commander,  78th  Di-vi- 
sion.  Training,  and  vf&s  promoted  to  brig- 
adier peneral  in  December  1960,  He  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  78th  Divi- 
sion, Training,  on  July  11.  1964,  from 
MaJ.  Gen.  H.  Russell  Morss,  Jr, — retired, 
and  was  promoted  to  major  general  on 
December  31,  1964. 

Born  December  4,  1908.  General  Cas- 
sidy received  his  early  education  in  his 
native  city  of  Union  City  at  St.  Michael's 
High  School.  He  later  graduated  from 
Pace  College  and  majored  in  business  ad- 
ministration. A  certified  public  account- 
ant, he  retired  on  October  31  as  super- 
visor of  audits  and  frauds  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  has  set  up 
private  offices  at  irfs  home  at  205  High- 
field  Lane,  NuUey.  A  graduate  of  the 
Army's  Comnumd  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege, Genejjjn  Cassidy  is  married  to  the 
former  Lucille  Byrne  of  Jersey  City.  The 
Cassidy's  have  two  children,  John,  Jr., 
a  second  lieutenant  with  the  78th  Di-vi- 
sion's  1st  Brigade  and  a  student  at  Mon- 
mouth College  and  Mar>'  Jo.  a  first  year 
student  at  Trinity  College  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

General  Cassidy  is  vice  president  of 
Association  of  the  U.S,  Army,  a  member 
of  the  Reserve  OCBcers  Association.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  commanding  general 
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of  the  78th  Division,  the  unit  received  the 
highest  awards  for  excellence  in  train- 
inR  High-ranking  military  officers  and 
leading  citizenry  of  the  State  attended 
the  retirement  i.eremonles  on  Sunday 
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SAVING   OUR    ENVIRONMENT— A 
CHALLENGE  FXDR  THE  YOUNG 


FREEIXDM     OF     CHOICE'     IS     THE 
FIIEEDOM  TO  DISCRIMINATE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OF    KircHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
F'tday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr  C0NYE:RS  Mr  Stieaker.  Free- 
dom of  Choice"  is  the  freedom  to  dis- 
crimln.ite  Mr  Speaker,  due  to  illness  I 
have  njt  be^n  able  to  be  present  in  the 
House  s;nce  Monday  My  doctors  orders 
ha\e  been  for  me  to  be  either  at  home  or 
in  thf  hospital. 

If  I  had  been  able  to  be  present  yes- 
terday I  would  have  voted  nay"  on 
r(5llcalf  No  3:39  That  rollcall  was  on 
a  mDtfd'rt  by  Mr  FtooD  to  table  .Mr 
CoSTz's  motion  to  in.struct  the  House 
conferees  to  recede  from  the  so-called 
Whitten  freedom-of-choice  amendment 
to  the  Li\bor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
and  t )  accept  the  Scott  substitute 

Tlie  defeat  of  tlie  tabling  motion  and 
the  subsequent  approval  of  the  Conte 
motion  was  loud  and  clear  indication  of 
this  House's  commitment  to  school  de- 
segregation The  vote  demonstrated  to 
the  entire  country  that  this  Hou.se  is 
committed  to  the  aoal  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  .Americans 
regardless  of  lace 

The  defeated  Whitten  amendment 
claimed  to  make  the  so-called  freedom- 
of-choice  plans  legal  though  the  Federal 
courts  have  recently  found  them  to  be 
unconstitutional  when  they  do  not  re- 
sult in  effective  school  desegregation 
The  amend.ment  really  would  have  given 
local  school  officials  the  freedom"  to 
discriminate  against  black  .schoolchil- 
dren The  Whitten  amendment  was 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  dual  .school  system  even  though 
all  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  found  school  segregation  to  'oe  un- 
constitutional 

Though  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  have  eventually  found  the  Whitten 
amendment  to  be  uncon-stitutional.  it 
was  certainly  crucial  that  the  Congress 
not  delude  local  school  officials  into  be- 
lieving that  freedom-of-choice  plans 
would  be  automatically  acceptable  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  and  the  ma- 
jority m  the  Senate  who  in  the  last  few- 
days  have  made  it  clear  that  this  Con- 
gress does  not  intend  to  allow  phony 
freedom-of-choice  plans  to  thwart  the 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  de- 
cision requiring  school  desegregation 
Hopefully  this  action  by  majorities  in 
both  Houses  at  the  end  of  this  first  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress  means  that  the 
second  .se.ssion  in  1970  will  consistently 
and  effectively  support  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  m  voting,  employment,  education, 
housing,  and  all  other  areas. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  CIAIMO 

"F  t<)NNE<  ri(  ex 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr  OIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  the  actions 
and  attitudes  of  today  s  youth  have  cre- 
ated a  great  deal  of  controversy 
thr  )ughout  the  Nation  All  of  us  deplore. 
I  am  sure  the  actions  of  small  groups 
like  the  Weathermen  who  advocate  vio- 
lence, preach  hatred,  and  promote  an- 
a.'-chy  Fortunately,  the  Wtathermen  and 
simnlar  factions  are  only  a  vei-y  small 
minority.  unfortunately,  too  many 
Americans  believe  tliat  these  groups  re- 
flect the  attitudes  of  tlieir  entire  gen- 
eration 

They  d.)  not.  .Mr  Speaker  Today's 
young  people  may  well  be  the  most  ideal- 
istic generation  in  our  history  They  see 
wrongs  and  want  to  right  them;  they  see 
mistakes  and  want  to  cori-ect  them:  they 
see  the  need  for  change  and  want  to 
change  things  Many  of  them  have  em- 
barked on  a  course  of  corustructue  activ- 
ism, a  course  which  can  only  result  in  a 
better  stx-iety  These  young  people,  who 
corustirute  an  anything  but  silent  major- 
ity to  their  generation,  deserve  our  ut- 
most support 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note,  there- 
fore, that  many  young  people  are  be- 
coming concerned  about  the  dangers  of 
environmental  pollution  They  do  not 
want  to  .see  this  land  destroyed:  on  the 
contrary,  they  want  to  .save  it  They  re- 
fuse to  sit  by  and  let  pollution  take  from 
them  their  land,  their  water,  and  their 
air  They  know  that  our  failure  to  act 
now  can  only  mean  more  filthy  water 
and  foul  air  for  them  and  for  future 
generations. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  cause  for 
them  to  champion,  Mr  Speaker  Just  as 
our  youth  have  awakened  the  American 
people  to  the  evils  of  racism  and  the  hor- 
rors of  poverty,  so  can  they  warn  us  of 
the  imminent  danger  of  pollution. 
Through  their  efforts  and  ours,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  we  can  save  our  precious  natu- 
ral resources  and  insure  that  the  words 
■  .\merica.  the  Beautiful"  will  remain 
more  than  just  an  empty  phra.se. 

My  attitude  on  this  matter  was  re- 
f.ected  in  an  excellent  editorial  m  the 
Hartford.  Conn  ,  Courant  of  Sunday  De- 
cember 7.  1969  I  wish  to  In.sert  the  edi- 
torial at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Rebels  Find  New  Cai.se — Conservatio.v 

111'     .\.MEHIC.\ 

For  thi)6e  who  have  become  cynical  about 
tcxiays  youth  and  Its  constant  and  disrup- 
tive cau.ses  on  university  campuses — take 
heart  .According  to  a  national  survey  by  the 
New  Yorlc  Times,  college  undergraduates  are 
starting  to  champion  a  cause  as  new  lo  them 
as  It  Is  faml!l.»r  to  older  generations  Con- 
servatl'jn. 

In  tvpical  fashion,  the  young  have  their 
own  W:iy  of  malting  a  cause  "mod  "  Thus, 
conservation  to  them  reportedly  means  "the 
environmental  new  wave'  or  something  sim- 
ilar, but  the  goal  Is  the  same  Whether  It  be 
tighllng  water  and  air  pollution  or  trying  to 
save  natural  preserves  of  choice  land,  a  new 
generation  Is  apparently  becoming  concerned. 

At  Boston  University,  for  instance,  a  group 
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of  two  students  has  put  on  a  two-day  cam- 
paign of  public  edvication  In  ecok>gy  At  the 
UiUver.slty  uf  Illinois.  .Students  for  Environ- 
mental Cijntrol  recently  rallied  forth  in  freez- 
ing weather  and  extracted  six  tons  of  refvi.se 
from  a  creek  and  then  persu.ided  city  offi- 
cials u>  complete  the  job  In  a  soniewh,it 
more  bizarre  action  University  of  Minnesota 
students  have  conducted  a  mock  fvmeral  t  r 
the  gas-iline  engine  In  a  profst  against  air 
fjollutlon. 

In  Its  survey,  the  Times  report  uncovered 
a  sufficient  number  of  other  example^  to  leiut 
credence  to  its  contention  tint  a  new  cam- 
pus trend  Is  beginning  Certainly  It  is  more 
than  welcome-  though  one  wonders  what 
happened  Ui  all  the  other  cause.s  True,  tlie 
militant  -Students  for  a  Democratic  .SodPiy 
Is  badly  splintered  now  thus  dllTuslng  iis 
att.icks  on  the  ROTC.  defense  contractors  ,ii;il 
administration  authority  The  rise  in  Blsnk 
Power  on  c.impus  continues  un.ibaij-d  hos - 
ever  -  an  explosive  factor  overlooked  in  T!ie 
Times'  optimistic  outlook  And  the  anti-w.ir 
movement  it  is  still  there,  too  But  after  two 
Moratorium  marches,  .'iome  of  us  passion  may 
be  spent  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  a  lr.-,.s 
glamorous,  but  far  more  important  cause  - 
that  of  preserving  Americas  natural  re- 
sources, has  indeed  captured  youth's  ImaL-t- 
natlon  ' 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  but  the  prospect  is 
both  appealing  and  positive  Who  other  than 
the  young  — with  their  brains,  enthusiasm, 
and  confidence,  could  better  champion  ci>n- 
servatlon''  After  all.  they  will  inherit  me 
land  TTielr  stake  IS  large  And  the  challengi'  — 
It  is  vsusl  enougli  for  any  reoel  who  would 
dare,  for  any  length  of  time  to  presene 
ratlier  than  destroy  .A  rebel  wllliout  a  cuu.'-c 
is  self-defeating.  A  cause  without  a  rebel  ;s 
equally  dooniPri 


REM.\RKS   OF   THE    HONORABLE 
JA.MES  D    HITTLE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

I  If    C  Al.It  uHNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  ; 
ExiERPTs  From  Rhmarks  of  thf  Honorable 

Ja.MES     D      HnTLE.    .ASSISTA.NT    SECRETARY      iF 
THE  N.WY.  DE(T.MBER   16.    1965* 

It  is  mv  privilege  to  bring  to  you  the  lmcxI 
wishes  of  President  Nixon.  Secretary  oi  De- 
fen.se  Laird  and  Stcretary  of  the  Navy  Chu:ee. 

I  bring  you  also  their  expressions  of  .p- 
preciatlon  for  your  contributions  to  tli<-  ^e- 
curity  of  our  Nation  and  the  furtherance  -  f 
U  S    naval  puwer 

You  indeed  are  a  distinguished  group.  You 
and  your  shipmates,  many  of  whom  iiave 
taken  the  long  voyage  beyond  the  horizcr.  of 
no  return,  participated  in  a  truly  hlsiuric 
event. 

Sixty-two  years  .igo  today  President  TtUdy 
Roosevelt  personally  handed  sealed  orders 
to  Rear  .Admiral  "Fighting"  Bob  Eva^l^  at 
Hampton  Roads.  Virginia 

Shortly  thereafter  steam  pressure  .vas 
raised  in  the  t>oUers.  gangways  were  set  ured, 
anchor  chains  clanked  and  the  Great  W'lite 
Fleet  stoixl  otit  to  sea  It  marked  the  ix'i;m- 
nlng.  as  you  well  recall,  of  one  of  the  ruly 
great  events  in  all  naval  history — and  nuist 
certainly  in  the  history  of  the  United  .^-  ites 
Navy  .Sixteen  gleaming  whlt«  and  .--iii'K* 
belching  battleships,  six  destroyers.  a:Ki  iive 
otiier  ships  began  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  world  That  voyage,  personally  ordered 
by  President  Teddy  Roosevelt,  who  umier- 
siood  the  meaning  of   national  prestige  and 
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the  role  of  seapower  in  achieving  it.  ordered 
our  new  and  powerful  battle  fleet  to  show 
the  American  flag  In  the  cruise  around  the 
world.  That  cruise  in  which  you  served,  and 
which  this  anniversary  dinner  memorializes, 
signaled  in  unmistakable  terms  the  emer- 
gence of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  great 
sea  powers  of  the  world. 

.Since  that  day  the  United  States  flag  flying 
on  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy  has  been 
the  reassuring  symbol  of  all  those  who  oppose 
oppre.silon  and  revere  freedom. 

And  so.  as  you  well  know,  fourteen  months, 
4.T,159  miles,  and  431,793  tons  of  coal  later, 
t!ie  Great  White  Fleet,  still  gleaming,  proudly 
stood  into  Hampton  R*iads,  Virginia.  The 
circumnavigation  of  the  world  and  the  show- 
ing of  our  flag  In  distant  seas  had  been  ac- 
c)mpllshed.  Our  Nation's  prestige  was  at  a 
new  lilgh  FVeedom  loving  people  everywhere 
h.ad  new  courage. 

The  service  performed  by  you  and  your 
slupmat^s  in  the  Great  White  Fleet  will 
.stand  forever  in  the  annals  of  our  Navy's 
history  and  in  the  records  of  those  who  know 
ami  understand  the  sea. 

To  all  of  you — and  your  shipmates — who 
made  possible  that  great  seagoing  achieve- 
ment, our  Nation,  in  Its  heart  and  in  its 
memory,  eternally  flies  the  cherished  naval 
Signal   "Well  Done  " 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  EDUCA- 
TION .'^CT  OF  1969 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
j^'l.id  to  .loin  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Congressmen  Brademas,  Reid,  and  Han- 
SE.\  in  reintroducing  the  Environmental 
Quality  Education  Act  of  1969  along  with 
47  other  cosponsors. 

For  years,  the  American  environment 
h.is  been  suffeiing  fi-om  our  gross  negli- 
gence. With  barely  a  murmur  of  protest, 
we  have  permitted  our  foi-ests  to  be  deci- 
mated, our  air  to  be  polluted,  and  our 
waterways  to  serve  as  sewers  for  munic- 
i!)al  and  industrial  waste.  For  too  long, 
we  have  ignored  the  overall  eflects  of  our 
individual  actions  and  large  scale  public 
and  ijrivate  programs  and  policies  on  our 
environment. 

Today,  America  Is  becoming  increas- 
iiiu'ly  aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  swift 
and  effective   action.   One  way  we  can 
help  reduce  our  abuse  of  the  environ- 
ment is  by  educating  our  citizens,  espe- 
cially our  youth,  about  the  benefits  of 
a  quality  environment  and  a  balanced 
ecology. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.   15288 
A  bin  to  authorize  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of   Education   to  establish  edu- 
'  aiional    programs    to    encourage    vmder- 
-tandlng  of  policies  and  support  of  activi- 
ties   designed    to    enhance   environmental 
luallty  and  maintain  ecologloal  balance 
Sr  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rtpresentatiies    of    the    United    States    of 
A-nrrna    in    Congrress    assembled.   That   this 
Ac.    may    be   cited    as    the    "Environmental 
Quality  Education  Act". 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PimPOSE 

Sec  2.  (a I  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States    finds   that   the   deterioration  of  the 
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quality  of  the  Nation's  environment  and  of 
its  ecological  balance  is  in  part  due  to  jxjor 
understanding  by  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
environment  and  of  the  need  for  ecological 
balance:  that  presently  there  do  not  exist 
adequate  resources  for  educating  citizens  In 
these  areas,  and  that  concerted  efforts  in 
educating  citizens  about  environmental 
quality  and  ecological  balance  are  therefore 
necessary. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  currlculums  to  encourage  un- 
derstanding of  policies,  and  support  of  activ- 
ities designed  to  enhance  environmental 
quality  and  maintain  ecological  balance;  to 
demonstrate  the  use  of  such  currlculums  in 
model  educational  programs  and  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  thereof;  to  disseminate  cur- 
ilcular  materials  and  information  for  use  In 
educational  programs  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; to  provide  training  programs  for  teach- 
ers, other  educational  personnel,  public  serv- 
ice personnel,  and  community  and  industrial 
business  leaders  and  employees,  and  govern- 
ment employees  at  State,  Federal,  and  local 
levels;  to  provide  for  community  education 
programs  on  preserving  and  enhancing  en- 
vironmental quality  and  maintaining  ecolog- 
ical balance. 

USES  or  FUNDS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated,  the 
United  States  Comniissloner  of  Education, 
hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the 
"Commissioner",  shall  assist  in  educating  ^ he 
public  on  the  problems  of  environmental 
quality  and  ecological  balance  by: 

( 1 )  Making  grants  to  or  entering  Into  con- 
tracts with  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  organizations  for: 

(a)  Projects  for  the  development  of  cur- 
rlculums to  encourage  preserving  and  en- 
hancing environmental  quality  and  main- 
taining ecological   balance. 

(b)  Pilot  projects  designed  to  demonstrate 
and  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  currlculums 
described  In  clause  (a)  whether  developed 
with  assistance  under  this  .Act  or  otherwise. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  applicants  who  have 
conducted  pilot  projects  under  clause  (b). 
projects  for  the  dissemination  of  currlcular 
materials  and  other  information  regarding 
the  enviroiunent  and  ecology. 

(2)  Undei^aking  directly  or  through  con- 
tract or  other  arrangements  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations 
evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  currlcu- 
lums tested  In  use  in  elementary,  secondary, 
college,  and  adult  education  programs  in- 
volved In  pilot  projects  described  in  para- 
graph 1(b). 

(3)  Making  grants  to  Institutions  of  high- 
er education,  local  educational  agencies,  and 
other  public  or  private  organizations  to  pro- 
vide preservlce  and  inservice  training  pro- 
grams on  environmental  quality  and  ecol- 
ogy (including  courses  of  study,  symposiums, 
and  workshops,  institutes,  seminars,  con- 
ferences) for  teachers,  other  educational  per- 
sonnel, public  service  personnel,  and  commu- 
nity, business  and  Industrial  leaders  and  em- 
ployees, and  government  employees  at  State, 
Federal,  and  local  levels. 

(4)  Making  grants  to  local  educational, 
municipal,  and  State  agencies  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  organizations  for 
community  education  on  environmental 
quality  and  ecology,  especially  for  adults. 

(6)  Making  grants  for  preparation  and 
distribution  of  materials  suitable  for  use  by 
mass  media  in  dealing  with  the  environment 
and  ecology. 

APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

SKc.  4.  (a)  Financial  assistance  for  a  proj- 
ect under  this  Act  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  at  such  time  or  times.  In  such 
manner,    and    containing    or    accompanied 
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by  such  Information  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary,  and  only  if  such  appli- 
cation— 

(1)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  3  and 
provides  for  such  methods  of  administration 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  such  programs; 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  section  3, 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds. 

(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  an 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

(5)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  and  for 
keeping  such  records,  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifi- 
cation of  svich  reports. 

(bl  Applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  if  the  State  educational  agency  has  been 
notified  of  the  application  and  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  subject 
to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
applications. 

advisory  comiviittee  on  environmental 
quality  education 

Sec  5.  lai  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  appoint  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  Edu- 
cation which  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
administration  of,  preparation  of,  prepara- 
tion of  general  regulations  for.  and  operation 
of.  programs  supported  s^Tth  assistance  under 
this  Act; 

(2)  make  recommendations  regarding  the 
allocation  of  the  funds  under  tills  Act  among 
the  various  purposes  set  forth  In  section  3 
and  the  criteria  for  establishing  priorities  in 
deciding  which  applications  to  approve,  in- 
cluding criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  distribution  of  ap- 
proved projects  throughout  all  regions  of  the 
Nation; 

(3)  review  applications  and  make  rec- 
ommendations thereon; 

(4)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  projects  and  programs  under  this 
Act,  Including  the  effectiveness  of  such  proj- 
ects and  programs  in  meeting  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  established  and  operated, 
make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto, 
and  make  annual  reports  of  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  (including  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvements  in  this  Act)  to  the 
Secretary  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress; 
and 

(5)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  carried 
out  under  this  Act  and  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  such  evaluations. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  Education  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twenty-one 
members.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  one 
member  as  Chairman.  The  Committee  shall 
consist  of  persons  familiar  with  education, 
information  media,  and  the  relationship  of 
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man  as  producer  consumer  and  citizen  to 
his  environment  and  the  Nations  ecology 
The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  of  the  Secre'arv 

CI  Members  of  the  Advi.virv  Committee 
shall,  while  servlni?  on  'he  biislness  of  -he 
Advisf)ry  Committee  t)e  etifl'Ied  to  receive 
compen^atli  n  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  eireedin?  JlOO  per  dav.  including 
travel  'ime  and  while  so  serving  awav  from 
their  homes  .r  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  alN'wed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized bv  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Cr>de  for  pervms  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently 

TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE 

Sec  6  The  Secretary,  in  cctoperatlon  with 
other  Cabinet  officers  with  relevant  Jurisdic- 
tion, shall,  'jpon  request,  render  "echnlcal 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  organizations,  pri- 
vate profit-making  organizations.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  agencies  of  ir)cal. 
State,  and  Federal  Oovernment  and  other 
agencies  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  play  a 
role  in  preserving  and  enhancing  environ- 
mental quality  and  maintaining  ecological 
balance  TTie  technical  assistance  shall  be  de- 
stgned  »oenable  the  recipient  agency  to  carry 
on  education  programs  which  deal  with  en- 
vironmental quality  and  ecology  and  (3 1 
deal  with  environmental  and  ecological 
problems  pertinent  to  the  recipient  agency 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  7  Payments  under  this  Act  may  b« 
made  In  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  8  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  of 
any  other  public  or  private  agency  or  Institu- 
tion In  accordance  with  appropriate  agre«- 
ments.  and  to  pay  for  such  services  either  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon 

ATTHORIZATION 

Sec.  9  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  such  sums  as  Congress  may  deem  neces- 
sary 


DETERIOR.\TION  OF  OUR  F^'\^RON■- 
MENT 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

or    NEW     YORK 

rs  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRK.SENTATIVES 

Friday    December  19.  1969 

Mr  McKNE.\LLY  Mr  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent vears.  the  people  of  thi.s  country 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
deterioration  of  our  environment  To  the 
growing  popular  concern,  the  ConKre.ss 
has  responded  repeatedly  by  approving 
legislation  aimed  at  halting  this  deteri- 
oration The  record  of  the  Congress  is 
clear — it  ls  overwhelmingly  committed  to 
the  preservation  of  our  environment  De- 
spite the  position  of  the  Congress,  the  In- 
ternational Boiuidry  Commi-ssion — which 
confers  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  bt)r- 
der  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada— ha.s  instituted  a  plan  to  defoliate 
a  20-foot-wide  strip  in  the  United  Statp.s- 
Canadian  border 
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In  my  opinion,  the  plan  is  an  outrage. 
It  would  .seem  that  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  possesses  jurisdiction  over  half  of 
the  International  Boundar>'  Commission, 
would  oppose  any  such  plan  which  disre- 
gards the  concerns  of  the  American  peo- 
ple 

For  the  consideration  of  mv  colleagues, 

1  offer  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  News  a  news- 
paper serving  the  area  of  my  owti  home- 
town, Newburgh,  NY  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  editorial  aptly  characterizes  the 
International  Boundry  Commission's  de- 
foliation plan 

How  DrMB 

Man  Is  at  It  -ignin — de.stroylng  that  which 
nature  has  worked  so  long  to  pn>duce 

It  Is  likely  to  astound  you.  as  It  did  us, 
to  learn  that  the  International  Boundary 
Commi-sslon  has  agreed  to  a  plan  to  defoliate 
a  20-f<"H-it-wlde  strip  on  the  border  between 
the  US    and  C'aiiada    The  strip  will  stretch 

2  964  miles  excluding  waterways  on  the  bor- 
der 

The  commission  says  the  purpose  Is  to 
establish  Jurisdiction  more  accurately  in 
IxTdpr  disputes  .ind  plane  crashes  We  weren't 
aware  that  any  significant  border  disputes 
still  existed  betwt'en  ihe  US  and  Canadian 
governmenrs  If  there  are  dllTerencee,  marring 
so  much  wilderness  is  hardly  the  way  to 
.solve  them 

The  crowning  blow,  as  Wisconsin  Senator 
aayli>rd  Nel.son  explains,  is  that  engineers 
are  cutting  the  .strip  by  spraying  plcloram, 
the  .same  pesticide  used  by  the  O  3,  military 
on  the  Demilitarized  Zone  In  Vietnam.  Says 
Nelson 

Tn  effect,  we  are  creating  a  North  .Ameri- 
can DMZ.  a  sort  of  environmental  disaster 
strip  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent 
wilderness  country  on  earth  " 

The  senseless  destruction  should  be  stopped 
at  once  If  the  US  were  at  w.ir  with  Canada, 
there  might  be  some  point  'o  it  But  as  :t  is 
now.  a  North  American  DMZ  Is  nothing  but 
D-U-M-B — period. 


TTIE  FREIGHT  CAR   CRISIS 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 
I.N   THE   SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  .STATES 

Friday.  December  19.  1969 

.Mr  METCALF  Mr  President,  for 
several  weeks  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  whfat  States  have  made  their  an- 
nual repre.sentations  by  letter,  telephone, 
and  telegraph,  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commhssion.  asking  that  agency 
to  invoke  its  authority  to  provide  .sufH- 
cient  bo.xcars  to  transport  the  harvest 
of  wheat  which  annually  finds  the  rail- 
roads without  cars  and  the  ICC  dis- 
mayed. 

A  few  years  ago  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, during  the  perennial  emergency 
resulting  from  a  harvest  of  trrain.  as- 
sembled a  meeting  of  shippers,  carriers, 
and  legislators  who  forged  an  answer  for 
that  year  Miraculously  the  carriers  lo- 
cated wandering  or  hidden  cars,  the  ICC 
discovered  its  authority  to  require  their 
delivery  and  shippers  sent  their  produce 
to  market 

Once  again,  the  ICC  is  confronted  with 
a  grain  harvest  that  has  led  to  a  shortage 
of   boxcars.   Again,   grain   is   rotting   in 
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Kansas,  where  It  is  piled  on  the  ground 
waiting  to  be  transported  by  rail  at  the 
increased  freight  rates  demanded  by  thp 
carriers  and  approved  by  the  ICC.  Once 
again  elevators  In  Nebraska  are  bulgln  , 
about  50  million  bushels  are  on  the 
ground  and  the  backlog  of  grain  is  esti- 
mated to  require  25,000  cars  in  that  State 
alone 

Once  again,  the  railroads,  despite  a; 
Investment  tax  credit  to  encourage  the;: 
purchase  of  boxcars,  despite  a  6-percer.t 
increase  in  rates,  are  unable  to  offer  ser-.  - 
Ice  to  shippers.  In  Montana,  the  shortage 
of  cars  for  one  shipper,  the  Parmer^ 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association,  wn^ 
said  on  December  12,  to  be  1,282.  The 
GTA  holds  in  elevators  wheat  valued  .tt 
$6  million.  Until  it  is  delivered,  the  in- 
terest lost  on  this  sum  totals  $1,500  i 
day. 

The  ICC  insists  that  there  Is  compli- 
ance with  its  May  exclusion  order  for 
delivery  of  gondola  cars,  and  that  pen- 
alties for  noncompliance  have  not  be^  i 
neces.sar>'  The  carriers  insist  they  .xiv 
moving  the  wheat.  The  ICC  says  an  (-- 
elusion  order  covering  boxcars  would  iv  t 
help,  and  that  it  requires  more  specitic 
detail  of  shippers'  unmet  requirements  ;n 
order  to  resolve  the  conflicting  a.s.M-r- 
tions 

Some  of  the  specifics  were  supplied 
to  the  agency  on  December  12.  The  Farn- 
ers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associatio:i. 
by  telegram  to  the  ICC  on  that  date, 
listed  the  numbers  of  cars  and  wh^re 
they  were  required.  The  boxcar  short ;it.e 
for  that  one  shipper  then  totaled  1  2.H2 
cars  Between  December  12  and  Decem- 
ber 17  only  12  cars  were  supplied  and 
loaded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pertinent  exchange  of  telegrams  e 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remaiks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECOr  d, 
as  follows : 
Mr.  George  J   Boos. 

Resident  .Manager,  .Montana  Division.  Fa'-i- 
ers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associat.i'n. 
Great  Falls,  \tont 

Montana  delegation  has  wired  ICC  urpitig 
Issuance  exclusion  order  to  meet  boxcir 
shortage.  Will  keep  you  advised. 

Lee  Metcau. 

U.S  Senator. 

Hon    Lee   Metcalt. 

U  S.  Senate  omce  Building, 

Washington.  D  C 

Once  again  the  Montana  Grain  Industry 
Is  faced  with  .i  most  serious  shortage  of  box 
cars  suitable  for  handling  grain,  .^s  of  ttu-i 
date,  our  unfllled  car  orders  total  1.282  .-v.'s 
on  the  Great  Northern  alone.  A  break  down 
of  this  by  Individual  elevators  Is  as  follo-A-s: 

Railroad  car  requirements  placed  with  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  for  Central  M  n- 
tana  stations  only  as  of  December  11.  '.569. 
These  orders  are  based  on  2.000  bushel  capac- 
ity narrow-door  box  cars 
Belt.  6  East  Falrvlew.  2 

Big  Sandy,  22  Ethridge,  15 

Br.ady,  71  Galata,  21 

Broidvlew,  25  Glldford,  46 

Car'er,  9  Havre,  40 

Chester,  37  Richland,  22 

Chinook,  5  Wolf  Point,  23 

Cllev,  2  Hlngham,  26 

Conrad,  32  Inverness,  61 

Cutbank,  137  Kremlin,  4 

Devon,  23  Lavln  Spur.  3 

Duiton.  43  Ledger.  83 
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Loma,  32 
Malta.  2 
Portage.  1 
Power,  23 
Raynesford,  4 
Rudyard,  35 
Stanford,  3 
Sunburst,  5 
Sweetgrass,  5 
Tiber.  8 
Ulm,  5 
Valler,  66 
Saco,  2 
Williams.  5 
Great  Falls,  18 
,Shelbv,  40 


Lewlstown,  36 
Plaxvllle,  11 
Glasgow,  8 
Harlem,  3 
Hogeland,  8 
Turner,  1 
Lorlng,  24 
Medicine  Lake,  6 
Nashua,  10 
Ophelm,  64 
Peerless,  27 
Poplxr,  21 
Reserve,  2 
Rlchey,  3 
Whitewater,  56 
Total.  1.282 


These  figures  are  for  elevators  either  afflU- 
.ited   or  owned  by  GTA  only. 

Repeated  efforts  on  our  part  to  seek  relief 
irom  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  have 
fiided  in  failure  One  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  this  being  the  low  percentage  of  owner- 
ship and  the  inability  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  to  recover  their  equipment  from 
i-ast«rn.  southern,  and  southeastern  rail- 
mads  As  of  this  date,  percentage  of  owner- 
ship on  the  Great  Northern  Is  650/0  and  they 
.ire  laslng  one  half  of  10  0  every  other  day. 

Unless  this  situation  Is  corrected  Imme- 
diately, economic  hardship  will  befall  the 
irrain   Industry  of  Montana. 

We  respectfully  and  urgently  request  that 
vou  give  consideration  to  requesting  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  Issue  an 
txcluslon  order  imniedlately  so  that  Great 
Northern  equipment  be  returned  from  for- 
<Mgn  lines  at  once. 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give 
to  this  matter. 

Respectfully  yours. 

George  J.  Boos. 
Resident    Manager.    Montana    Division, 
Farmer ■<  Union  Grain  Terminal  Asso- 
ciation. 

December  16, 1969. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcau, 
U.S.  Senate.  I 

Wa.'^hington,  D.C. 

Pour  empty  boxcar  trains  delivered  Mon> 
•ana  carriers  over  weekend.  Additional  trains 
being  assembled  or  en  route  at  this  time.  All 
Montant  railroads  beneficiaries  of  Commis- 
sion order  requiring  return  their  covered 
hopper  cars. 

Chairman,    Interstate   Commerce    Com- 
mission. 

Hon.  ViBciviA  Mae  Brown, 
C>!atrm.an,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington.  DC.: 

Have  received  communication  from  Mon- 
tana Wheat  Research  and  Marketing  Com- 
mittee. Great  Palls.  Reporting  severe  shortage 
"f  box  cars  on  Great  Northern  Railroad  In 
Montana. 

As  of  November  25.  1969,  survey  Indicated 
2.071  box  cars  were  needed  on  Great  North- 
f-m  Line  to  transport  grain  to  market.  Es- 
-entlal  that  car  situation  be  Improved  In 
;ntere6t  of  Montana  producers  who  must  be 
:ible  to  position  their  grain  at  ports  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  In  order  to  take  advantage 
J  the  export  market.  Continued  shortage  of 
•hese  cars  could  seriously  Jeopardize  Mon- 
tana's hard  red  winter,  dark  northern  spring, 
tid  durum  markets  in  the  Asia  area. 

Box  car  shortage  apparently  does  not  exist 
on  other  railroads  serving  Montana. 

Situation  demands  Immediate  Investiga- 
tion, and  I  request  ICC  to  utilize  all  existing 
authority  to  bring   about   some  relief. 

Senator  Mike  Manspield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
)ust  learned  that  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Montana  Wheat  Research  and 
Marketing  Committee  has  cammunicated 
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again  by  wire  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  advising  the  results 
of  a  survey  taken  this  morning  on  the 
boxcar  shortage.  So  that  this  informa- 
tion will  not  be  lost  to  the  ICC,  I  will 
reiterate  it.  The  total  number  of  boxcars 
required  by  seven  of  Montana's  major 
shippers  is  3,220.  This  figure  does  not  in- 
clude any  private  elevators  nor  does  it 
include  any  of  the  smaller  grain  firms. 
Last  week  the  figure  totaled  2,500  cars. 
Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  ICC  orders 
are  totally  ineffective. 

Here  are  some  of  the  details  which  the 
Commission  claims  it  has  not  received. 

In  Joplin,  Mont.,  one  firm  alone  re- 
quired 115  cars. 

In  Port  Benton,  one  shipper  needs  50 
cars. 

In  Valier,  one  shipper  needs  330  box- 
cars. 

In  Cut  Bank,  250  are  required. 

In  northeastern  Montana  one  shipper 
needs  350  cars. 

In  conversation  with  me,  the  Commis- 
sion has  held  that  northern  Montana 
shippers  have  ordered  only  covered  hop- 
per cars.  My  constituents  tell  me  this 
is  not  so.  They  tell  me.  further,  that 
those  west  coast  purchasers  of  export 
grain  who  normally  prefer  to  receive 
shipments  in  covered  hoppers  are  re- 
questing shipment  in  narrow  door  box- 
cars. 

Representatives  of  Montana  wheat 
growers  tell  me  that  an  exclusion  order 
for  narrow  door  boxcars  would  help,  not- 
withstanding ICC  assertions  that  it 
would  not. 

Now,  someone  is  misinformed.  The 
wheat  is  not  being  moved.  Losses  to 
grain  producers  and  to  elevators  are 
mounting  daily  in  the  most  severe 
emergency  of  this  kind  that  1  recall.  The 
ICC  is  unwilling  to  use  its  powers  fully 
to  meet  the  emergency;  evidently  the 
carriers'  investment  tax  credit  was  not 
successful  in  increasing  the  supply  of 
boxcars  except  for  the  western  railroads 
whose  cars  are  being  held  by  others.  Evi- 
dently too,  the  carriers'  increased  freight 
rate  is  not  sufficient  incentive  for  them 
to  serve  grain  shippers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  wondering  if 
wheat  State  Senators  must  again  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  ICC.  with 
shippers,  and  with  the  railroad  indus- 
try. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  to  com- 
pare figures.  Perhaps  it  would  be  useful 
to  review  the  impact  of  the  investment 
tax  credit.  Some  of  our  roads  have  used 
the  credit  to  construct  and  reconstruct 
cars  to  provide  the  rolling  stock  we  need. 
I  am  advised,  for  example,  that  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  which  has  built  a 
great  many  cars  is  now  trying  to  meet 
the  present  emergency  with  only  65  per- 
cent of  owned  cars  on  its  line,  the  bal- 
ance of  its  cars  being  used  as  an  inade- 
quate rental  figure  by  other  lines,  which 
fail  or  long  delay  in  returning  them  to 
this  and  other  Western  railroads. 

Perhaps  we  should  examine  the  effect 
of  the  increase  in  freight  rates,  the  an- 
nual consternation  resulting  from  a  har- 
vest of  grain,  the  diminution  of  public 
service,  the  impotence  of  the  ICC,  the 
apparent  impunity  of  the  railroads  and 
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the  questions  of  public  interest  arising 
from  these  factors. 

Perhaps  a  public  airing,  with  some  as- 
sistance from  interested  Members  of 
Congress,  would  serve  to  prepare  the  ICC 
for  next  year.  Perhaps  the  railroads  could 
be  encouraged  to  provide  transportation. 


PUBLIC      ATTITUDES      REGARDING 
ENVIRONMENTAL   IMPROVEMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday,  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  paid  for  two 
national  polls  in  1969,  testing  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  public  toward  en- 
vironmental problems  and  ways  of  im- 
proving the  situation.  The  first  of  these 
polls  was  carried  out  by  the  Gallup 
organization,  and  was  reprinted  in  the 
Record  of  April  16,  1969.  at  my  request. 

The  second  and  later  poll  has  now 
been  completed  by  another  national  poll- 
ing organization,  and  the  results  of  this 
effort  strongly  support  those  of  the  ear- 
lier. Together,  they  indicate  that  the 
public  is  growing  increasingly  impatient 
with  those  whose  actions  degrade  our 
environment,  and  that  the  public  is  pre- 
pared to  assume  a  substantial  burden  of 
the  costs  of  improving  the  situation. 

I  include  the  results  of  this  poll  in  the 
Record,  knowing  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  them  of  interest: 

A   SxtTDY    OF  THE   ATTITUDES   OF   THE    AMERICAN 

PfBLic  Toward  Improvement  of  the  Nat- 

VRAL  Environment 

introduction 

In  early  1969,  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion sponsored  a  Gallup  survey  which  found, 
among  other  things,  that  more  than  Bb'^o 
of  the  public  is  concerned  with  the  condition 
of  the  environment.  So  concerned,  three  out 
(f  fovir  said  they  would  willingly  pay  in- 
creased taxes  earmarked  lor  conservation,  in- 
cluding 63';  of  those  with  family  incomes 
f.nder  $5,000  per  year 

The  attached  survey,  conducted  by  that 
other  major  Independent  polling  organiza- 
tion during  the  first  part  of  July,  found  that 
97'  of  the  American  Public  advocated  re- 
allocating Federal  expenditures  to  free  money 
for  environmental  protection  and  clean-up. 

Ironically,  In  spite  of  the  obvious,  over- 
whelming public  desire  for  solving  the  coun- 
try's environmental  problems,  the  Federa- 
tion's recently  completed  Index  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  (EQ)  found  the  U.S.  is  still 
losing  the  battle  against  pollution  and  nat- 
ural resource  depletion. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  number 
one  environmental  protector  and  janitor. 
And  yet  In  the  face  of  accelerating  environ- 
mental degradation  and  exploding  public 
concern  far  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  goes  into  natural  resources  pro- 
grams but  they  are  invariably  the  first  to  feel 
the  bite  of  the  economy  ax.  Programs  to  solve 
the  nation's  environmental  crises  too  often 
have  turned  out  to  be  more  eye  pollution 
than  fact — apparently  designed  to  take  the 
heat  off  administrators  and  politicians  by 
lulling  the  public  into  thinking  the  problems 
are  being  taken  care  of. 

But  they  are  not. 

The  following  report  shouldn't  be  inter- 
preted for  anything  but  what  It  Is:  a  survey 
of  public  opinion.  But  the  Federation  feela 
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the  messaije  ■.T'r?in  is  clear  the  American 
public  wants  t(i  move  quality  of  life  up  on 
the  nation  ■?  priorl'y  list  And  though  '  wnli- 
ingness  to  pay'  begs  the  fundamental  ftict 
that  we  will  and  mu-it  pay  for  environmental 
clean-up.  it  does  .sut>stantiate  public  concern. 
STi  or  oesiGN 

The  study  was  based  on  a  national  sample 
s'lrvey  of  the  civilian  non-lnstllutlonal  pxip- 
ulatlon  of  the  United  States  (excepting 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  i  A  cross-section  of  1  486 
resp. )nden'.'<  were  interviewed  In  their  homes 
between  Jvi'.y    1   and  July    10    1969 

Por  purposes  of  analysis,  the  sample  has 
t)een  divided  into  various  subgroups  The 
following  paragraphs  will  define  the  sub- 
groups 

Total"  in  this  rep>ort  refers  to  the  total 
sample  of  1485  re.spt.ndents  Unless  other- 
wise -.peiiRed  *;;  "able,-,  are  based  upon  the 
total  saniplp 

"Eaet  ■  (29  percent  People  residing  In 
ConnectlC'.i'  Delaware  District  of  Columbia. 
Maine.  Marvliiul,  .NtAssachusett-s  New  Han-.p- 
snlre  New  Jtr^e;-  New  York.  Vermont  Penn- 
sylvania. Rhode  I.sland    West  Virginia. 

■•Midwe.st  1 28  per-enti  People  residing 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  Kan.sas.  Michigan. 
Minne.sotti.  .Mi.s.sourl  Nebr.i.ska,  North  Da- 
kota.  Ohio.   South    Dakota.   Wl.sronsln 

SoilTTl"  27  percent,  Refers  to  people 
r^sidlrt^  in  Alabama  Ark.insa.s  Florida. 
Georgia.  Ken'u-kv  l.o\r.siana.  Ml.sslsslppl. 
North  Carolina  UKlahoma  Tennessee.  South 
Carolina.  Texa-s    Virginia 

West  ■  .  16  perenti  Refers  to  people  re- 
siding m  Arizona  California.  Colorado.  Idaho. 
Montana  Nevada  .New  .Me.xico.  Oregon.  Utah. 
W.vshmgt  in.  Wv  imlng 

Eighth    grade      1 24    percent):    People   re- 
porting elementary  school  graduation  or  less 
High  school"  (51  percent!     People  report- 
ing   high    school    graduation    or    some    high 
school  attendance,  but  no  college  attendance 
College'    1 25    percent)      People   reporting 
some  college  study  or  a  higher  level  of  edu- 
cational achievement. 
Men"  1 50  percent i 
Women'  (50  percent). 
White"  (90  percent). 
Blacit"  (  10  percent  I 
Age  16  20"  I  7  percent  I 
■Vge  21   29"  I  17  percent  1 
Age  30-.34  '  i8  percent  i 
Age  35-49  "  I  28  percent  i 
Age  50  a.-id  over"   (40  percent) 
Cities"    1 29    percent  I       Refers    to    people 
living    In    urban    areas    with    populations   of 
50  000   and    over 

"Suburbs"  1 24  percent)  Refers  to  peo- 
ple residing  In  areas  immediately  surround- 
ing  those   cities 

"Towns'  (23  percent)  Refers  to  those 
residing  In  urban  centers  with  populations 
between  2  500  and  49.999 

Rural'  .24  percent*:  Refers  to  persons 
residing  in  -enters  with  populations  under 
2.500  or  in  townships  with  population  density 
of   less   than    I  500  per  .square  mile 

Under  $5  000"  (30  percent  i  Those  re- 
porting a  total  family  income  for  1968  of 
less   than   i5  000> 

«5  000-J9  :)99  •  (38  percent(  Represents 
those  reporting  a  total  family  Income  for 
1968   of    between    J5.000   and    t9.999 

■«10  0OO  and  over"  i  32  percent  i  Repre- 
sents those  reporting  a  total  family  Income 
tor    1968   of   over   :J10.000 

ARE.^S     or     CONCERN 

1  Definition  of  the  Publir  i  Attitude  Touard 
Our  Satural  En'  i'-on"i-"it  Today — Areas  of 
Concern 

The  majority  of  the  .American  public  feels 
that  present  programs  for  Improvement  of 
the  natural  environment  receive  too  little 
attention  .and  Mnanciai  supf)ort  from  the 
g.)-.er!iment  P:f-y-two  percent  of  t,hose  In- 
terviewed agreed  with  this  statement,  while 
only  tlve  percent  felt  .such  programs  rece.ve 
too  much  attention  and  support  Twenty-two 
percent    thought    the    .imount    >1    tlm»    and 
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money  the  government  now  spends  on  such 
projects  Is     Just  right  " 

The  college  educated  1 36  percent),  the 
urban  and  suburban  populatlon.s  i  58  percent 
and  rt6  percent.  respe<-tively  i  .  and  the  affluent 
1 64  [>ercenti  are  especially  concerned  over 
in.idequ.ite  attention  to  improvement  of  the 
natural  environment 

Thinking  about  air  and  water  pollution. 
:mpr<:>". pment  if  ..mil  md  water,  foresta,  fish 
and  wildlife,  roTea'!"!)  ,ind  park  .ire.is — do 
you  think  programs  for  improvement  of  the 
natural  environment  now  receive  t.«o  little 
attention  and  tlnanrlal  support  from  the 
Oovernment,  now  receive  too  much  attention 
and  flnanclal  ^upp<Trt,  iir  Just  the  right 
amount  "> 

|Pefc»nt| 


Receive 

too 

little 


•deceive       Heo-Li" 

loo  ri|iM 

much        jmou"t 


Average 

Fast 

Midwest 

South 

West 

8th  grade 

High  school 

College 

Men 

Women 

White 

Black 

16  10  ""O. 

21  lo?9 

30  to  34 

35  to  49 

50  plus     

Ciliej 

Suburbs 

Towns    ........ 

Rural        

Under  J 5  000 
J5  iXiO  to  59,999 
SlQ.OOOplus 


52 


22 


Si 

53 
U 

54 
36 
55 
65 

57 
47 
54 
13 
57 
59 
50 
55 
47 
58 
66 
42 
4? 
36 
'« 
64 


IS 
27 
2) 
21 

18 
24 
21 
19 
25 
22 
18 
24 
26 
22 
21 
19 
16 
21 
24 
27 
22 
21 
23 


21 

14 
Jl 
18 
40 
17 
10 
18 
24 
19 
43 
IS 
12 
25 
19 
28 
22 
11 
27 
25 
36 
18 
9 


Wben  asked  specmcally  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  the  continued  application  of  cer- 
tain highly  toxic  chemicals,  such  lus  pesti- 
cides. 45  percent  of  the  pe<jple  were  of  the 
opinion  that  such  chemic.ils  have  had  detri- 
mental effects  on  the  environment  Tlils  45 
percent  and  the  23  percent  who  are  "not 
sure"  about  the  effects  of  such  chemicals  are 
potential  proponents  of  efforts  to  insure  more 
careful  use  of  pesticides.  Only  nine  percent 
believe  that  the  continued  use  of  these  chem- 
icals has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

A  majority  |53  to  55  F>«rcent)  of  those 
segments  of  the  public  which  tend  to  be 
more  informed  .md  .irtlculate-- the  iffluent 
and  the  college  educated-feel  that  pesticides 
have  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  environment 
In  addition,  53  percent  of  people  living  in 
towns,  .md  other  majorities  in  'he  Midwest 
1 53  percent  I  and  the  West  i51  percent,  ^-ive 
similar  appraisals. 

Interestingly,  those  people  who  rulgtit  ben- 
efit the  most  from  pesticide  use  in  crop  pro- 
duction— people  in  rural  areas — show  a  plu- 
rality of  40  percent  awareness  of  the  bad 
effects  of  chemicals;  only  nine  percent  feel 
they  have  an  overall  "good  effect  " 

Regionally,  residents  In  the  South  are  the 
least  cognizant  of  pesticide  use  32  percent 
saying  they  do  not  have  much  effect  on  the 
environment  at  all,  and  12  ppnent  refxirting 
a  "good  effect": 

Pesticide  '  hemic.ils.  such  as  DDT.  have 
been  u.sed  widely  for  many  purprises  in  the 
outdoors  Some  scientists  say  these  chemiciis 
are  beginning  Ui  damage  wildlife,  ire  t->ecom- 
ing  a  danger  to  pe<3ple's  health  and  urge  the 
use  of  safer  pesticides  Others  say  the  bene- 
fits of  DDT  .md  other  long  lasting  chemicals 
-ire  great  and  my  major  danger  to  wildlife 
or  man  Is  not  proven  Overall,  do  you  feel  the 
continued  use  of  these  chemicals  has  had  a 
bad  e.Tect  on  the  environment,  do  you  think 
It  has  had  a  good  effect,  or  not  much  effeot 
at  alP 
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|ln  percent 


Bad 

eft  eel 


(iood 
eftect 


Not  much 
effect 


Not 

sum 


Not 

sure 


21 


Avtrai*. 

last  

MidweM      

South 

West 

8th  grade  , 

^'i.f>  scnool 

College     , 

Ven  , , 

Women     

White , 

Blacli   

16  10  20 

21  10  29 

30  to  34 

35  10  49 

50  plus       

Cities  

Suburbs       

Towns  

Rural  

Under  J5.000 
J5  UUO  to  J9,999 
tlO.UOO  plus     . . 


4S 


23 


23 


49 

S3 
2S 
51 
3S 
4S 
&S 
47 
43 
« 
22 
38 
47 
«0 
47 
44 
42 
48 

40 

36 

47 
53 


4 

U 

12 

< 

10 

7 

10 

10 

8 

9 

4 

8 

9 

» 

8 

10 

7 

7 

U 
9 
10 
8 


26 
16 
32 
16 
28 
24 
18 
22 
23 
21 
40 
27 
22 
28 
24 
21 
22 
23 
18 
28 
27 
21 
21 


21 
20 

28 
25 
?9 
17 
24 
21 
26 
22 
.34 
27 
22 
24 
21 
25 
29 
22 
17 
23 
27 
24 
18 


Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  public  report 
that  their  [personal  enjoyment  of  their  sur- 
roundings and  their  life  have  been  affect<'d 
by  air  and  water  pollution  Comparing  thL" 
figure  with  the  52  percent  who  feel  that  ttw 
little  ijovernnicnt  money  goes  into  Improve- 
ment of  the  natural  environment,  it  would 
appe.ir  that  the  call  for  increased  attention 
to  environm(>ntal  problems  is  often  Inspired 
by  personal  experience  with  air  and  water 
pollution 

The  following  segments  of  the  public  more 
often  report  belne  personally  affected  'oy  ,i.r 
and  water  [xillution:  people  with  incomes 
over  ilO.oOO  4,3  percent),  people  In  suburbia 
(43  percent  I  ,  .ind  the  college  educated  42 
percent  i 

Have  air  and  water  pollution  affected  yi  iir 
personal  enjoyment  of  your  surrounding  .ir.d 
your  life  in  any  way? 

|ln  percent) 


Ym 

No 

Not  sure 

Average        

29 

68 

3 

fast      

31 

66 

65 
79 
58 
81 
67 
55 
64 
71 
68 
69 
64 
58 
72 
60 
76 
64 
55 
73 
79 
82 
67 
56 

Midw«jt 

33 

South      

.  .            17 

West            

39 

8th  grade       

15 

High  school 

30 

Coilegt 

Men 

Women 

While   

42 
33 
26 

30 

Blacli 

21 

10 

16  to  20        

31 

21  to  29 

41 

30  to  34         

25 

35  to  49 

36 

50  plus          

21 

Cities 

31 

Suburbs 

Towns 

43 
25 

Rural                          

.  .             18 

Under  J5,0OO            

15 

J5  000IOJ9  999       

29 

JIO  000  plus             

43 

Of  those  reportliig  that  air  and  water  pol- 
luti'.in  have  affected  their  personal  enjoy- 
ment, 23  percent  refer  to  the  damage  to 
^wimmlng  areas  the  swimming  places  have 
been    ruined",    "the    shore    lines   are   filthy 

Twenty-three  percent  mentioned  health 
problems  caused  by,  or  exacerbated  by.  .iir 
and  water  pollution,  e  g  ,  asthma,  allergies, 
'^Inus,  hay  fever,  burning  eyes,  coughing. 

Twenty-one  percent  complained  that 
'  lakes  and  rivers  are  dirtier  '  Nineteen  per- 
cent described  "dirt,  smoke,  and  fumes  :n 
the  air" 

Other  common  responses  were  "the  air 
smells  bad",  "can't  go  fishing  any  more",  "It 
Is  hard  to  breathe",  the  smog  is  ruining 
the  view  ' 
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IN  WHAT  WAYS  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  PERSONALLY  AFFECTED  BY  WATER  POLLUTION  OR  AIR  POLLUTION?  IN  WHAT  OTHER  WAYS? 
IBase:  Pollution  affected  personal  enjoyment  equals  29  percent.  All  amounts  in  percent] 


at  ^ 

-*T3 


—    C 


y  XA 


;    O)  tl  —   O 

^  c  ^  o  c 


Average. 23  23  21  19 

Ifst           J...  29  16  13  18 

Mulwest 4.-  28  20  28  21 

South 17  16  27  25 

West    .    - 4...  8  45  17  14 

gihgrade 15  25  11  15 

Highschool 24  21  20  16 

College. 22  26  25  25 

Men. :..  21  20  22  20 

Wornen  ]  ..  25  28  19  18 

!filo29   J...  31  23  23  15 

3i|o49   26  24  25  15 

bOplus 9  23  13  30 

Cities 19  27  18  23 

Suburbs 21  25  20  19 

Towns.    35  17  20  12 

Rural 20  17  29  20 
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14 
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13 
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14 
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4 
13 
17 
14 
13 
12 
12 
17 
23 

8 
15 
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15 
19 
16 

6 
17 
14 
13 
20 
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13 
12 
11 
16 
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12 
5 
6 

18 
9 

10 

11 
8 

12 

12 
9 

10 
8 

16 
9 
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2 
2 
5 
20 
6 
5 
6 
5 
7 
6 
5 
7 
7 
8 
5 
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2 
1 
8 
b 
3 
6 
3 
9 
3 
1 
4 
2 
4 
10 


2 

1   ... 
2 

..... 

6 

2  ... 

2 

2 

8 

:\  IV'iaf  f'le  public  is  willing  to  do  about 
improving  the  quality  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment 

Ciiven  the  public's  concern  over  the  en- 
•, ironment.  what  are  they  willing  to  do  about 
improving  It? 

People  were  asked  if  they  personally  would 
he  willing  to  accept  a  $200  a  year  Increase  In 
tlieir  families'  total  living  expenses  in  order 
•  lean  up  the  natural  environment.  Slxty- 
:..!■  percent  rejected  this  proposition,  "while 
iiilv  22  percent  indicated  a  willingness  to 
■uTept  such  an  Increase. 

.■\lthoiigh  the  majority  of  each  subgroup 
«  i-i  unwilling  to  accept;  the  $200  increase, 
•■ ).!'  :iffluent.  the  college  educated,  suburban- 
i'ts  ,ind  people  under  30  years  of  age  showed 
!:.emselves  to  be  more  willing  than  the  rest 
1  make  a  personal  sacrifice  of  that  mag- 
iii'i'de : 

Vou  ;ire  already  sharing  in  the  costs 
brought  to  us  all  by  air  and  water  pollution. 
In  order  to  solve  our  national  problems  of 
air  ^itid  water  pollution,  the  public  may  have 
to  pay  higher  taxes  and  higher  prices  for 
some  products.  To  get  a  real  clean-up  in  your 
natural  environment,  would  you  be  willing 
to  accept  n  j>er-yfar  Increase  in  your  family's 
total  expenses  of  6200"' 

I  In  percenti 


Ai/erage 

East 

Midwest 

South 

West 

8lh  Riade 

Hijh  school   . 

College 

Men  ... 

Wnmen 

White. 

Black. 

16  to  20 

2110  29... 

30  to  34   . 
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50  plus 
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Suburbs. 

To*ns 
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64 

12 
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66 
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23 

66 
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27 

36 

39 

25 

27 

62 

11 

20 
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19 

23 

69 

8 

17 

69 

14 

24 

62 

14 

28 

64 

8 

18 

66 

16 

16 

70 

14 

11 

70 

19 

20 

70 

10 

34 

56 

10 

I'i.e  next  table  shows  the  degree  of  the 
P'lblics  willingness  to  accept  each  of  the 
\.irlous  increases  presented  to  them.  It 
shows  that,  as  the  amount  of  financial 
sacrifice  decreases,  the  percentage  willing  to 


accept  it  Increases.  At  $20  per  year,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  public  (55  percent)  would  be 
willing  to  go  along  with  an  increase  in  ex- 
penses for  the  sake  of  environmental  im- 
provement : 

Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  a  $200/ 
$100/$50/$20  per-year  increase  In  your  fam- 
ily's total  expenses  for  the  clean  up  of  the 
natural  environment? 

[In  percenti 


Would 
be  willing 


Would 
not  be 
willing       Not  sure 


22 

65 

13 

32 

56 

12 

42 

47 

11 

55 

35 

10 

$200  increase. 
$100  increase. 
$50  increase. - 
$20  increase. . 


At  the  $20  level,  the  following  table  indi- 
cates that  the  same  subgroups  who  were 
the  most  willing  to  accept  a  $200  a  year  in- 
crease (the  educated,  the  affluent,  the  young. 
and  the  suburbanites!  are  still  the  most 
willing. 

A  regional  comparison  also  shows  West- 
erners (63  percent)  and  Midwesterners  (65 
percent)  to  be  far  more  amenable  to  an  in- 
crease than  Southerners  (39  percent)  : 

Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  a  $20  per- 
year  increase  in  your  family's  total  expenses 
for  the  clean  up  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment? 


In  percent) 
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be 
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not  be 

Not 

willing 

willing 

sure 

Average 

55 

35 

10 

East.... 

IVIidwest 

South 

West. .... 

8th  grade 

57 

65 

39 
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45 
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25 
35 
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16 
31 
24 
32 
44 
34 
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10 
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16 
5 
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Women 

White 

58 
69 
55 
54 
56 

9 
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10 
12 
10 

Black 

16  to  20 

42 
64 

20 
20 

21  to  29... 

62 

7 

30  to  34  .. 

6! 

15 

35  to  49 

59 

9 

50  plus  

Cities 

Suburbs 

Towns 

Rural 

Under  $5.000... 

44 

54 
66 
47 
50 
31 

12 
12 

8 
14 

9 
16 

$5, 000  to  $9,999.. - 

58 

9 

$10,000  plus 

74 

7 

A  second,  more  specific,  alternative  was 
offered  the  public  to  further  test  their  will- 
ingness to  make  a  financial  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  environmental  clean-up.  They  were 
asked  whether  or  not  they  would  be  agree- 
able to  assisting  electric  companies  in  the 
elimination  of  pollution  by  paying  an  In- 
crease in  their  monthly  electric  bill. 

If  relieving  the  Increased  financial  burden 
for  the  electric  companies  entailed  a  $2.00 
monthly  Increase  In  their  electric  bill,  only 
14  percent  of  those  interviewed  would  be 
agreeable.  Seventy-seven  percent  ( as  the 
next  table  indicates)  would  not  be  willing 
to  pay  such  an  increase. 

Those  who  find  this  idea  least  objection- 
able are  those  living  in  the  West,  those  liv- 
ing in  the  suburbs,  the  young,  the  college 
educated,   and   the  affluent: 

Currently,  many  electric  generating  plants 
are  increasing  air  and  water  pollution.  The 
electric  companies  say  it  will  be  expensive 
txD  eliminate  this  pollution.  To  stop  the  pol- 
lution destroying  our  plant-life  and  wild- 
life, would  you  be  willing  to  pay  an  Increase 
in  your  monthly  electric  bill  of  $2? 

|ln  percenti 


Willing 

Viot 

willing 

Not  sure 

Average 

14 

77 

9 

East            

14 

79 
81 
75 
67 
83 
78 
69 
76 
79 
77 
74 
54 
76 
79 
76 
82 
78 
73 
77 
80 
82 
81 
69 

7 

Midwest- 

14 

5 

South 

West..     

8th  grade     

High  school.. 

College 

9 
20 

5 

13 

24 

16 
13 
12 
9 
7 

Men           

16 

8 

Women          

10 

11 

White         

14 

9 

Black 

11 

IS 

16  to  20  

27 

19 

21  to  29 

15 

9 

30  to  34 

.  .             14 

7 

35to49     

16 

8 

50  plus        

8 

10 

Cities. 

Suburbs... 

14 

20 

10 

8 

7 
13 

Rural 

Under  $5  000        

10 
6 

10 
12 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

12 

7 

$10,000  plus . 

23 

8 

A  monthly  Increase  of  $1.00  met  "with 
more  approval  than  the  suggested  $2,00  In- 
crease, but  was  still  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  the  public  (62  percent).  Of  the  28  per- 
cent who  now  would  be  "willing  to  pay  an  In- 
crease, the  same  subgroups  as  at  the  $2.00 
level  still  appear  to  be  more  willing  than 
the  rest: 
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Currently  many  electric  generating  planta 
are  Increasing  air  and  water  pollution  The 
electric  companlea  say  It  will  t>«  expensive  to 
eliminate  this  pollution  To  stop  the  pollu- 
tion destroying  our  plant-life  and  wildlife, 
would  you  be  willing  to  pay  an  Increaae 
In    your    monthly   electric   bUl   of   |l? 


|ln  p«rc«nll 

Willing 

Not 
willin( 

Not 
su'e 

i^0't^a 

M 

62 

10 

East           

2S 

64 

63 

67 
52 
75 
12 
49 
13 
60 
62 
63 
39 

se 

(5 

61 

69 

s 

« 

66 

73 
64 
51 

g 

Midwest     

JJ 

4 

South          

17 

16 

*«•;' 

35 

13 

it»i  jr,.l?    

IS 

12 

Hijtl  -,ciio<rt 

Coiie«9        

29 

43 

9 
8 

y>>n 

29 

i 

iWomen          ... 

21 

12 

^'l.tp       

29 

9 

BlK«          

23 

M 

:6to:)    

45 

16 

21  \o?)  

39 

g 

30to34     

27 

g 

35  to  49   

30 

9 

50  plus   

Citi«s 

._ 21 

29 

10 
9 

Suburbs           

Tlw  'S 

JS  :'<•  '0  19  999.... 

35 

28 
23 

15 

„ 28 

7 

12 
11 
12 

3 

J ^',-. 

41 

8 

If  "he  electric  cuinpmites  only  had  to  pa.-ts 
.)n  to  the  public  a  25t  inrreiiAe  in  'heir 
monthly  electric  bill,  "il  per'-fn-  if  -iie  ;xip- 
'1.,'i.tUin  would  be  .^men.io!e  aiid  iii.v  in  per- 
cent would  not  !)e  ■A-t:i;:if!  tu  p.i'.  Thr  Mr.:v 
re.i.  .;n..i;n(e  mi  t..;  '..-.e  ^uh^roupe  is  -h.it  a 
J5i-  ir.iTf.i.-ie  l-i  m  r»  k  ■ep'aoie  to  Mklwesf- 
err.ers  "o  percent  ■.'^lan  to  residents  of  .uiy 
either  rek;:iiri 

Alfa;:;  'he  iffi'ier;:  7:i  perce:.'  ,  .  tlie  col- 
lege ^HJ';  I'ed  71  percen"  ;  tnd  people  un- 
der a«;e  33  68  to  72  percent:  are  nii>-,t  will- 
ing  U)   piiv   'he  tab   for   [Xillution   contnu 

Current :y,  many  e:ectr;c  Keneritlng  plants 
.ixe  increa.-^!n4?  air  and  water  p<ji;ution  The 
electric  companies  wy  ;t  wUI  be  expensive 
to  eliminate  this  pollution.  To  ^U>p  the  p<_)i;u- 
tlon  les-r'".!ni<  our  plant-life  and  wlhllife. 
*"■  :  ■  .  If  Aillm^;  'o  pay  an  incre<u>e  lu 
your  monthly  electric  bill  of  25*^ 


|ln  parcMll 

Willint  Notwillmt 

Not  sure 

Average     . 

61 

30 

9 

East         

(1 

32 
23 

39 
V 
44 
27 
23 
34 
27 
30 
33 
14 
25 
20 
30 
39 
30 
27 
29 
34 
43 
28 
22 

7 
7 

Midwest       

70 

South         

49 

15 

West           

63 

10 
15 
8 
6 

8th  grade  

Hign  Khool 

College         

—  ~ 41 

65 

71 

Me,,              

59 

7 

Women 

62 

11 

White 

..., 62 

g 

Black 

..., 45 

22 

15  to  20 

72 

14 

21  to  29 

...  .                 68 

7 

30  to  34 

..—.....               69 

11 

35  to  49 

64 

£ 

50  plus       

..., 50 

II 

Cities 

...^ 60 

69 

10 

Suburbs 

Towns 

Rural 

Under  $5  OOO 

59 

SC 

45 

12 
10 
12 

a  ''X  ■  i  $9  999 

64 

8 

S.      "   -  ., 

73 

5 

The  pi;o.i,- s  attitude  toward  'urrei.t  pri- 
orities In  the  federal  butU-et  *aj>  niea-sured 
under  two  condltlonji  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple .nterviewed  :  >oiiie  yuo  i  were  handed  a 
card  as  -.hown  bel,,*,  and  read  'he  f,  11  wlnK 
statement  "This  card  show^  'he  penentage 
of  the  federal  budget  n  jw  bein^  ^pent  r^r 
various  p\:rposes." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SHOW   (Aao 


Perrent 
military     and 


National     defense      i  U  S 

military    a.ssl.st«n<-e  i 
Health     labor    and    welfare    (retirement. 

poblu-     a-ssl.staii  -e       e<^innmlc     oppor- 

'iinltv, 
<■    nuner!-e     and     transp.irtatlon      i  roads, 

p,  ,st  iitTlre    airlines,  etc  i 
Veteran,")    t)enents  (compensation,  medl- 

,'al    pensi,ins    etc.) 4 

Space   program        ._  .  ,  3 

International    affairs    -f.TelKn    aid,   Pch-kI 

r  .r    Preediini     e'c  ,  2 

AKTlcult'ire      farm     -^Mpp,  r-.-     land    and 

water    atfrlcultural  research  1  2 

Education     aid  •,,  ediicatl' ,n ,  research,  2 

Natural     resi,or-ps     ,  environmental     im- 
provement    foreets,    recreation    areas. 

wildlife    pollution  control,  etc  1  ] 

HousliiK    and     oimmunlty    development 

(urban  renewal    public  houslnRi  1 

Thev  were  -hen  ,i.Kked  Cnslderlne  pri- 
orities wnuld  V  .,;  like  t,.  ^ee  m,,rp  -.r  les.s  ,>f 
the  federal  m..i.e',  »;„  into  each  of  these 
pMrt>i.';es 

The  remainder  of  the  sample  i500  people) 
were  rusked  the  same  question,  but  icithout 
belnu  iflven  'he  Information  as  to  what  per- 
centage ,f  'he  federal  budget  Is  now  spent 
In  each  ,-a'eg,irv  TTils  allows  for  a  comparl- 
-on  between  'he  ijr  >ups  'with  Information" 
i.s  'o  current  budget  .ind  no  Information" 
1-,  'o  .-urrent  budget      Indicating  the  poten- 


44 


28 
4 
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tlal  effects  If  the  public  were  further  edu- 
cated as  to  the  funounts  now  being  spent 
on  natural  resources  as  well  as  other  func- 
tions. 

The  next  table  lndlcat«8  the  actlvltle'-  ;n 
which  the  public  would  like  to  see  less  l-v- 
ernment  spending  a^d  those  In  which  ;: 
would  like  to  see  more  spending  The  :i..i- 
Jorlty—  both  those  people  given  Informa-i,  n 
about  current  federal  sp)endlng  and  \h  ,se 
not  supplied  such  Information-  would  .;ke 
to  see  less  federal  money  spent  on  Interi.a- 
tlonal  affairs,  the  space  program,  and  n-i- 
tlonal  defense 

The  public  Is  split  on  whether  to  Incrnse 
or  decrea.se  spending  on  commerce  and  tr.in?- 
portatlon.  health,  labor,  and  welfare  nd 
agriculture 

A  majority  of  the  public  would  like  t  ee 
more  federal  money  go  Into  education,  n.i:- 
ural  resources,  veterans  benefits,  and  h.  ■;■;. 
Ing  .ind  community  development.  Acrcis  the 
board,  the  .American  people  In  1969  ap;>ar 
to  desire  the  ff>cus  to  be  on  the  solving  f 
d<imestlc  problems  and  the  Improvemetr  ,^f 
the  quality  of  life  at  home 

Supplying  the  public  with  Information  m 
to  the  current  allocation  of  federal  monies 
has  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  majorltle-  :n 
favor  of  more  spending  on  natural  reso --res 
I  up  'o  68  percent)  and  housing  .md  ,  ;r,- 
munltv  development  (up  to  58  percent  i  nd 
also  Increases  the  number  who  wi  iiM  :;kp 
to  see  Ir.i^  federal  money  going  Into  n.u;  -  ii 
defense   lup  from  ,55  percent   to  61   percp;.- , 


LI«E  TO  SEE  MORE  OR  LESS  FEDERAL  MO.NtY  SPE.SI  FOR  THFSf  PIJRPOSFS  (AITh   .-.Np   WITHOUT  INFORMAT:, 

CURRENT  US   BUDGET) 
|ln  parcenti 


■*  -BOUT 


More 


Le» 


Not  sure 


Without  With  Without  Witti 

information    information    information    information 


Withnut  With 

,nlofm3l,on        itormation 


itemalional  attairj... ............. 

Syace  program 
National  flelense 

Commerce  and  transportation     , 

Healtfi,  latwf,  and  welfare  '.'.'.'. 

Agriculture 

Mousing  and  community  developmtnl 

Natural  resources  ...,._..-,,. 

/eterans    benefits  ..,.....! 

Education '"' 


7 
It 
U 
27 
SO 
47 


91 

79 


U 
19 
13 
29 
49 
45 
59 
19 
92 
79 


74 
69 
55 
39 
30 
29 
21 
12 
10 
9 


64 

61 
61 
34 
32 
?5 
18 

9 
11 

g 


19 

19 

27 

20 
?5 
?4 
26 
26 
15 


23 
24 
26 
37 
20 
30 
24 
23 
27 
14 


The  following  two  tables  preaent.  by  sub- 
groups those  people  who  want  more  or  less 
federal  monev  ^olng  Into  natural  resources 
I  lmprr)vements  of  environment — pollution 
control,  parks,  etc  )  The  first  table  Indicates 
the  opinions  of  those  people  who  were  not 
supplied  with  Information  as  to  federal 
budget  allocation";  and  the  second,  the 
opinions  of  the  people  supplied  such  infor- 
mation. 

High  majorities  (some  topping  80  per- 
cent) of  the  college  educated,  the  suburan- 
Ites.  the  people  with  income.s  over  $10000. 
and  people  under  30  years  of  ai;e  are  in 
favor  of  more  federal  money  going  Into  nat- 
ural re.sources  .Among  those  apprised  •>'.  the 
US.  federal  budget  the  least  support  for 
spending  on  natural  resoiuces  is  seen  among 
blacks  1 35  percent  in  favor  of  mcjre  spend- 
ing!, among  people  who  have  no-  ^one  to 
high  school  (49  percent  in  favor  of  more 
spending!,  and  among  people  with  Incomes 
under  S5.000  per  year  1 53  percent  in  favor 
of  more  spending) 

The  effect  of  supplying  Informaiiuii  a.s  to 
current  federal  budget  allocations  was  to 
increase  by  six  percentage  points  the  sup- 
port   for   spending   on   natural    resources 

These  data  on  subgroups  m  either  of  the 
■wo  categories  must  be  examined  wi-h  cau- 
•lon  since  the  .subgroups  are  relatlvelv  -.mall 
and  from  only  portions  of  the  lo'ai  sample 
However.  It  Is  clear  that  the  affluen-  'he 
college    educated    ,iiid    the    public    under    30 


years  of  age  are  overwhelmingly  ;n  :  ,v?r 
of  more  spending  -m  natural  resource-  •-  ■  "n 
thev  ire  .iware  .•■.  current  budce*  ,. :  -,i- 
t  Ions : 

LIKE  TO  SEE  M.RS  R  lISS  FfDFRAL  MONEY  SPC(T  ON 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  (WITH  INFCRMATION  ABOUT  CUR- 
RENT U.S.  BUDGET) 

I  In  p«(c«nt| 


More 


less 


••ot 


Avtrat* 68 

['■-<      eT 

Midwest  77 

South 57 

West """  71 

8th  grade, '.'_'_  4} 

Hign  school '.'..'.'.'.  71 

College     '.'.  77 

Men      ""  (I 

Women  eg 

White "."'"  71 

BlacK       .   ,  -        -- 

16  to  20 ;.; n 

21  to?9 81 

30  to  34       ..  '     '  67 

35  10  49 ;!!'.i;;ii'.  6s 

50  and  over 63 

Citie-     ;  g| 

Suburos     '"  73 

Towns 67 

Rural  52 

Under  Sb.OOO..     ".'. S3 

J5.000  to  J9.999 ."."■""  70 

Jl  0.000  and  over 7S 


10 
7 

U 
8 

13 
7 
9 

10 
8 
9 

12 
4 
6 
7 

10 

10 
8 
6 
9 

14 

12 
7 
8 


24 
16 
32 
21 
31 
22 
14 
21 
26 
20 
53 
21 
13 
26 
25 
27 
24 
21 
24 
24 
35 
?3 
14 


I 
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LIKE  TO  SEE  MORE  OR  LESS  FEDERAL  MOf«EY  SPENT  ON 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  (WITHOUT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
CURRENT  U.S.   BUDGET) 

IPercentl 


More 

Less 

Not  sure 

Average 

62 

12 

26 

[  1st                         . 

76 
65 
44 
63 
42 
69 
71 
64 
61 
63 
52 
69 
76 
55 
64 
54 

4 
15 
18 
13 
16 
12 
19 
U 
13 
13 

8 
13 

7 

}? 
15 
6 

5 
16 
21 
17 
14 

5 

20 

20 

bjulh   - 

West 

38 
24 

42 

higti  sct>ool                    ..  .. 

19 

College              - 

19 

Men                    .  . 

25 

26 

White      .    

24 

BI,iCk          .. 

40 

■.oto20 „ 

,1  to  29 

3m' to  34 

3- to  49 

s,l  and  over          .. 

18 
16 
27 
25 
31 

C,:ies                    

36 

:^uDurbs                 .  _. 

9 
58 

57 
43 

65 

83 

14 

26 

pjial                        

22 

C'.ler  J5,0(X)               

S-.  jCK3to  J9,999.. 

}■   ,000  and  over _ 

40 
21 
12 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Finally,  each  person  was  asked  the  follow- 
ing: 

"More  specifically  now,  environmental 
cleanup  could  be  accomplished  without 
added  taxes  or  costs  to  consumers  If  priori- 
ties In  Federal  spending  were  changed.  In 
which,  If  any,  of  these  areas  would  you  be  In 
favor  of  reducing  federal  sp>endlng,  in  order 
to  Increase  spending  on  Improvement  of  the 
natural  environment?" 

The  next  table  Indicates  the  public's  re- 
sponse when  not  supplied  Information  on  the 
current  federal  budget  allocations.  The  final 
table  gives  the  responses  of  the  people  who 
were  supplied  with  the  budget  Information. 

Overall,  national  defense,  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  International  affairs  are  the  prime 
candidates  of  the  public  for  budget  reduc- 
tions In  order  to  Increase  the  budget  lor  Im- 
provement of  the  natural  environment. 

The  effect  of  being  supplied  current  bud- 
get Information  Is  to  Increase  from  42  per- 
cent to  51  percent  the  proportion  who  would 
reduce  the  defense  budget.  The  percentage 
favoring  a  decrease  In  s{>ending  for  the  space 
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program  and  international  affairs  shrinks  a 
bit,  but  these  three  areas  remain  the  public's 
choices  for  budget  cuts. 

When  aware  of  the  federal  budget,  97  per- 
cent of  the  public  favored  a  reduction  In  one 
or  more  areas  In  order  to  free  money  for  Im- 
provement of  the  natural  environment.  Only 
three  percent  said  that  they  favored  reducing 
the  budget  In  none  of  the  areas  for  the  sake 
of  natural  resources. 

As  indicated  In  the  final  table,  segments  of 
the  public  differ  somewhat  in  their  choices 
as  to  where  to  get  the  money  for  improve- 
ment of  the  nattiral  environment.  A  full  71 
jjercent  of  the  college  educated  people  would 
draw  money  away  from  the  defense  budget. 
It  Is  blacks  and  people  without  high  school 
education  who  would  more  often  divert 
money  away  from  the  space  program  and 
Into  natural  resources  (62  percent  and  53 
percent  respyectlvely) .  And  it  is  the  under  30 
generation  who  would  more  often  take  the 
money  from  defense  and  international 
affairs : 


,-!AS  IN  WHICH  REDUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  SPENDING  IS  FAVORED  IN  ORDER  TO  INCREASE  SPENDING  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES  (WITHOUT  INFORMATION  ABOUT  CURRENT  US   BUDGET) 
I  |ln  percentl 


Space 
program 

International 
affairs 

National 
detense 

Commerce 
and  transpor-     Health,  labor, 
tation              welfare 

Average 

54 

46 

42 

18                       15 

East , 

43 

53 
48 
37 
48 
29 
52 
51 
44 
46 
45 
52 
55 
55 
56 
49 
35 
44 
51 
42 
48 
35 
51 
53 

44 
56 
27 
38 
29 
44 
55 
40 
43 
43 
30 
50 
47 
50 
43 
35 
38 
53 
36 
43 
35 
45 
49 

18                       19 

Midwest 

65 

21                         14 

South 

West 

8th  grade 

53 

56 

51 

14                        11 
18                        14 
16                          8 

HiRh  school . 

57 

18                        17 

CoKege                .... 

53 

21                         19 

Wpn  . 

47 

17                        18 

Women          .     

59 

19                        12 

White 

53 

17                         16 

Black 

58 

26                         2 

16  to  20    

55 

20                       13 

21  to29.  .  .  - 

51 

16                       13 

30to34 . 

53 

9                       13 

35  to  49 

50  and  over 

Cilies 

Suburbs 

ToAns. 

Rural    .   . 

50 

57 

53 

55 

51 

57 

18  18 

19  14 
16                        9 
22                       19 
14                        17 

20  16 

Under  J5.000 

59 

17                          6 

5xjOO  to  $9,999 

48 

18                        19 

510,000  and  o<er 

56 

20                        20 

Housing  and 

community 

ilevelopment 


Agriculture 


Veterans' 
benefits 


Education 


None 


13 


17 
13 
15 
16 
13 
11 
16 
11 
15 

4 

13 
15 

9 
10 
16 
II 
12 
10 
20 
14 
13 
12 


12 
10 

5 
20 

9 
11 
10 
13 

9 
11 

6 

8 
15 

3 
12 
11 

9 
18 

9 

9 

5 
14 
13 


6 
fa 
1 

6 
5 
5 
4 
7 
3 
4 
4 

10 
6 


3 
3 
6 
1 
4 
3 
6 
3 
4 
4 
2 
8 
5 
6 
2 
3 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 
2 
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Rural 
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SUMMARY     AND    OBSERVATtONS 

The  daia  are  consLsl^nt  in  revealing  greater 
concern  <ind  greater  willingness  to  dn  some- 
thing about  the  natural  enviroament  among 
the  more  educated  and  more  affluent  seg- 
ments of  the  public,  among  those  who  live  m 
the  suburbs  surrounding  the  large  metropoli- 
tan centers  .ind  among  younger  adult*  These 
.irtic.ilate  segments  of  the  public  could  be 
characterized  .13  having  high  expectations 
and  demand  Tor  a  livable  environment,  and 
as  having  a  greater  than  average  intellectual 
awareness  of  environmental  conditions 

Pe<jple  who  live  In  cities,  blacks  and  per- 
sons with  lower  incomes  and  education  levels 
show  les.s  concern  about  environmental  con- 
ditions At  first  glance  this  appears  paradoxi- 
cal since  It  Is  the  lesser  privileged  segments 
of  our  society,  especially  in  the  inner  cities 
that  one  would  suspect  have  greater  contact 
with  at  least  certain  forms  of  environmental 
pollution  and  deterioration  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  some  combination  of  apathy,  low 
expectation  levels  as  regards  the  natural  en- 
vironment, lack  of  awarenes,s  o'  the  extent 
of  the  problem,  lack  of  awareness  of  Its  effect 
on  the  quality  of  their  own  life  and  the  per- 
ception of  other  problems  as  being  even  more 
severe  mmI  pressing  produce  an  apparent  low 
:»vel  of  concern 

Thus  proponents  of  a  greater  emphasis  on 
natural  resources  and  environmental  cleanup 
will  find  their  natural  allies,  at  present, 
among  the  educated  and  the  i\ifluent 

The  high  concern  of  younger  adults  and 
late  adolescents  may  well  indicate  an  Im- 
portant shift  in  the  general  population's 
priorities. 

Any  Immediate  broadening  of  the  base  of 
support  for  environmental  Improvement  will 
require  public  education  to  increase  aware- 
ness ){  the  problem  .imong  the  lesser  edu- 
cated, lower  .ucome  p'lr'lons  of  our  society. 
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ABORTION   LAWS 


DR    ANDY  STEVENSON 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

uy    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  IS,  1969 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker 
I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I  certalniy 
want  to  join  with  my  colleatrues  in  ex- 
pressing my  high  regard  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  excellent  job  that  Dr.  Andy 
Stevenson  has  performed  for  the  com- 
mittee and  lor  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

I  came  to  know  Dr  Steven.son  even  be- 
fore I  was  a  Member  of  this  Congress 
through  ray  father  who  was  a  member 
and  who  served  for  a  number  of  years 
on  the  Committee  on  Intei-stat^  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  His  high  regard  for  Dr. 
St€ven.son  certainly  was  transferred  to 
me  In  my  dealings  with  him  I  found 
him  to  be  a  true  gentleman  not  only  :n 
that  sense  of  the  word,  but  one  who  is 
competent  in  dealing  with  the  matters. 
I  know  of  no  other  committee  of  the 
House  that  has  more  jurisdiction  that 
touches  the  lives  of  more  Americans 
than  does  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  think  all  of  us 
can  pay  great  tribute  to  Dr.  Andrew 
Stevenson  for  the  very  competent  and 
fine  job  which  he  has  done  for  all  of  us. 

I,  too,  '.v:sh  to  join  others  m  wlshir  g 
for  him  Godspeed  and  great  happiness 
and  good  health  in  his  retirement. 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS  Mr  Streaker,  in  the 
furrent  furor  whether  abtirtion  .should  be 
legalized  or  not.  I  think  you  will  find  an 
article  written  by  Helen  Fogel.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
December  7.  1969.  an  interesting  and 
objective  statement 

The  article  follows : 
I    Havf    Ptrfiirmed    HfNDRrDS   OF   .Abortions 
Bv   Helen   Kogel ) 

iNoTi  Proponents  of  Michigan  abortion- 
law  reform  are  preparing  for  a  nev^  round  of 
legislative  battle  -Sen  Uirralne  Beet>e  of 
Dearborn  a  pn^ponent  of  reform  began  a 
series  of  committee  hearings  .Saturday  In 
Detroit  Against  this  background,  staff  writer 
Helen  Fogel  talked  with  a  former  practicing 
abortionist  for  the  following  story  » 

In  the  past  >ou  can  say  In  the  50's — I 
performed  hundreds  of  what  I  call  thera- 
peutic interruptions  of  pregnancv 

The  Doctor,  who  was  speaking,  and  I  had 
met  at  a  social  gathering  in  another  large 
city  In  another  stale  We  were  both  De- 
trolters,  and  we  began  to  talk  He  had  noted 
stories  I  had  done  on  abortion,  and  he  told 
me  he  had  performed  many  Illegal  atmrtlon.s 
as,  he  said,  do  many  otlier  doctors  He  said 
he  would  be  tiappy  to  talk  for  publication — 
incognito. 

"It  isn't  that  I'm  cowardly  about  my  posi- 
tion." he  said  I  have  very  strong  feelings 
on  the  matter  But  I  have  a  large  general 
family  practice  I'm  a  member  of  medical 
societies  I'm  on  the  staffs  of  several  large 
hospitals.  You  cant  Imagine  the  pressures  in- 
volved in  this" 

I  told  him  I  could  Imagine  We  get  phone 
calls,  too  I  promised  I  would  preserve  his 
anonymity 

Much  had  occurred  on  the  abortlon-law- 
reform  front  since  I  had  last  talked  to  the 
Doctor 

The  Detroit  Clergy  Cotin.selmg  Service  for 
Problem  Pregnancies  had  gained  a  listed 
phone  number  District  of  Columbia  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  Michigan  abortion  law 
had  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  a 
federal  court 

The  Doctor  murmured  his  satisfaction 
with  the  outcome  of  the  Washington  case 
The  federal  court  freed  a  doctor  after  de- 
claring the  statute  unconstitutional  because 
It  was  too  vague  and  in  violation  of  rlght.s  of 
privacy  The  court  held  that  It  is  a  woman  s 
right  to  control  her  own  reprcKluctlve  func- 
tion. 

The  court  also  lield  that,  by  forcing  the 
doctor  to  prove  tiiat  tlie  pregnant  woman's 
life  was  in  danger,  the  law  violated  his  right 
to  be  presumed  Innocent  until  proven  pulltv 
Since  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  ac- 
cused, the  law  was  unconstitutional,  the 
court  declared. 

The  Docfor  and  I  sat  In  his  well-appointed 
office  m  a  Detroit  professional  building.  The 
wail  outside  the  office  was  filled  with  certifi- 
cates of  membership  in  professional  grcjups. 
licenses,  and  citations  from  civic  or::anlza- 
tlons  for  the  Doctor's  work  In  community- 
Improvement  projects. 

"I  was  never  one  of  these  back  alley  men," 
he  explained. 

".A  bitter  experience  caused  me  to  give  It 
up  .■Although  I  feel  strongly  It's  a  woman's 
basic  right,  and  vou  wouldn't  believe  the 
agony  and  desperation  Involved  In  some  of 
the.se  cases.  I  can't  do  it  any  longer,"  lie 
said 

Now  he  responds  only  to  the  pleas  of 
family  and  friends — and  not  for  a  fee. 
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When  he  was  performing  abortions  he 
charged  an  average  of  $150  Currently  fees 
fi'r  dependable  medical  abortions,  legal  and 
semi-legal,  start   at  $600 

■  If  abortion  were  legalized."  he  said,  "with 
new  methods,  the  patient  would  not  need 
to  t)e  in  the  iiospltal.  abortions  could  be 
performed  for  a  fee  of  tiOO,  and  most  women 
who  need  It  could  afford  it  Now  the  :«w 
dLscrimlnates  If  a  woman  has  money,  .  he 
can  get  an  abortion  Tho.se  that  need  u  most, 
cant   ■ 

The  Doctor  stared  straight  ahead  Into  thin 
air  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  true.' 
he  said 

Early  in  my  practice  I  was  approached  by 
the  daughter  of  a  leading  local  minister  He 
was  a  great  conservative— a  big  niorali'v 
man    She  was  pregnant  and  unmarried 

I  was  \oung-  just  starting  out  .She 
begged-  pleaded  wltli  me.  but  I  thought  I 
couldn't  do  anything.  I  advised  her  to  no 
home  and  face  lier  father 

■  Tliree  days  later  she  drowned.  She  was 
a  good  swimmer. 

I'm  convinced  she  took  her  own  life— 
and  Im  sure  I'm  the  cause  I've  never  f'lr- 
gotten  that   girl 

"The  next  time,  it  was  a  married  woniiin 
who  came  to  me  Her  husband  was  in  the 
Army — stationed  m  Korea  You  can't  expect 
people  to  stop  being  human 

-She  didn't  want  to  break  up  !ier  family 
over  tills  I  found  a  way  to  interrupt  the 
pregnancy. 

"The  family's  still  together  She's  grateful 
to  me  to  this  very  day  " 

The  Dtx-Uir  p.iu.sed  m  his  recital. 
"That's  .^inother  thing,"  he  said.  "I  ve 
never  known  any  one  to  be  affected  by  guilt 
feelings  Every  Christmas-  holiday  season— 
I  get  cards  without  signatures.  'You  saved 
my  life.'  they  say  I  have  received  more  erati- 
ficatlon  from  this  part  (.'f  my  practice — 
the  people  I  .=aved  this  way — than  from  any 
other 

"I've  had  cases  of  Incest — cases  where 
stepfathers  impregnated  their  stepdauch- 
ters —where  the  women  were  In  tragic  eco- 
nomic clrcumstajices.  The  man  had  eon(< 
They  had  seven  or  eight  liungry,  midcr- 
clothed.  unwanted  children  already.  Peo- 
ple don't  lose  their  humanity.  Y'ou  can't  ex- 
pect them  to,"  and  again  tie  paused. 

"The  thing  snowballed,"  he  said.  'People 
from  all  walks  of  life— from  all  over  the 
country.  I  had  patients  from  .Africa  and  Pa- 
kistan —housewives  with  liusbands  over- 
seas— .single  girls  half  through  their  ed'.:ca- 
tlon.  I  never  lost  any  of  them 

"When  I  was  doing  the  work  on  demand 
I  would  evaluate  the  womans  medical  his- 
tory, do  a  thorough  examination  and  fol- 
lowuD  I  liad  doctors  retcrrii'.c  patients  to  me 
including  some  leading  gynecoloclsts.  There 
were  referrals  from  social  workers  and  stu- 
dent counselors  at  universities.  ."Ml  these 
i'eople  knew  it  was  il'ecal 

"I  have  performed  abortions  on  the 
daughters  and  mistresses  of  public  officials 
from  Lansing  and  Washington,  men  high  In 
the  police  department 

"I've  had  referrals  of  their  daughters  and 
mistresses  by  men  whose  relU'lous  faith  Is 
opposed  to  such  thlncs 

"Publicly  they  oppose  these  things,  but 
when  It  comes  right  down  to  home,  t?iey 
choose  abortion  " 

He  smiled  bitterly  "It's  my  experience. "  he 
said,  "that  the  percentage  of  total  ,Tbor- 
tlons  that  are  Catholic  1'  about  the  same  as 
the  percentage  of  Catholics  in  the  popula- 
tion. ' 

He  had  been  staring  Into  the  wall  beside 
my  liead  Now  he  turned,  and  leaned  back  In 
his  chair  and  looked  straight  at  me. 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,"  he  said, 

"that  opposition   to  legal   abortion   Is   based 

on  male  chauvinism — the  need  of  some  men 

to  believe  and  treat  women  as  Inferiors 

"Men  really  want  to  see  their  wives  tied 
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down — impregnated.  They  want  to  punish 
their  girls — for  the  same  things  they  do 
themselves.  In  my  general  practice,  I  treat 
men  for  venereal  disease.  They've  been  out 
playing — at  conventions — away  from  home. 
I  believe  the  at>ortion  thing  is  part  of  the 
general  subjugation  of  women. 

'A  woman  should  have  full  control  over 
the  reproductive  functions  of  her  own  body." 
he  declared. 

"Machismo,"  he  snorted. 

(Machismo  is  a  Latin  American  concept 
stressing  the  superiority  and  freedom  of  the 
male.  Somewhat  the  same  Idea  Is  expressed 
in  Hugh  Hefner's  "Playboy"  Ideal.) 

"I've  been  there  where  the  men  prove 
themselves  by  the  number  of  children 
they've  sired.  Kids  running  barefoot,  starv- 
ing— and  there's  the  woman  with  her  belly 
out  to  there—  another  one  on  the  way."  He 
fhtx)k  his  head  and  sighed. 

"And  abortion  should  be  legalized  as  a 
back-up  for  contraception.  There  Is  no 
liundred  percent  effective  contraceptive. 
Even  where  we  know  women  have  used  the 
pill  faithfully,  pregnancies  occur.  Some 
brands  of  the  pill  aren't  reliable."  He  men- 
tioned a  specific  brand.  "You  can't  use  that," 
lie  said. 

As  for  the  loop  (intrauterine  device) — It 
can  slip  out.  The  women  might  not  know  It. 
So  she  gets  pregnant,  and  yet  she's  done  her 
part  to  prevent  It.  Why  should  she  pay  for 
lallures  like  these? 

"Even  where  reforms  have  been  made 
l.-galizing  hospital  abortions,  they  are  still 
;>oyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Hospital  fees 
are  sky  high. 

"There  are  methods  It  can  safely  be  done 
m  a  doctor's  office  such  as  the  Intrauterine 
infiltration  of  chemical  paste.  The  method 
IS  almost  unknown  here,  but  It  Is  preferred 
bv  many  European  specialists,"  he  explained. 
'  later  the  contents  Of  the  uterus  Just  slide 
out  with  no  more  pain  than  a  menstrual 
cramp.  Dilation  and  curetage  (the  scraping 
cut  of  the  uterus  I  in  which  the  patient  has 
to  be  anesthetized  Isn't  necessary  any  more. 

'  .\nd  before  long,  we'll  liave  injections. 
We  already  have  a  contraceptive  injection. 
Reforms  which  tie  performance  of  abortion  to 
hospitals  Just  .s'ablllze  the  status  quo,"  he 
declared  "They  re  saying  we  shall  have  no 
procress." 

I  asked  him  If  lie  ever  had  to  care  for 
a  u'lrl   who   had   had  a   bungled   abortion. 

"Sure."  he  said.  "I  have  a  couple  now — 
one  went  at  lierself  with  a  straightened 
<  la; hanger  The  other  went  to  a  layman — 
luirse  or  .something— you  know.  He  stuck 
a  catheter  up  there  It  wasn't  sterile.  There 
•vvere  no  antl-blof.cs.  She  may  have  to  be 
liospltalized. 

"These  are  the  smart  ones.  They  at  least 
come  to  a  doc* or.  Some  of  these  girls  Just 
lav  out  tiiere  I  understand  at  Receiving 
I  Detroit  General  Hospital)  they  get  several 
every  night 

You  know  if  tiie.se  sirls  with  education 
are  going  to  t'nese  back-alley  people,  you 
can  imagine  how  de.^perate  they  are.  The 
Clergy  Counseling  .Service  is  doing  a  won- 
tlf-rful  Job.  but  they  aren't  reaching  the 
people  who  don't  have  money. 

There  .ire  15  million  people  starving  in 
■his — tlie  richest  country  in  the  world — I 
mean  really  :  tarving.  These  women  are 
desperate.  They  bee— cajole.  They  threaten 
to  tell  the  police  I  did.  if  I  don't.  They  know 
I  used  to  do  abortioUE.  They  don't  believe 
I  uo  Icnter  do  them. 

'One  woman  even  held  a  pistol  on  me 
once.  I  did  the  abtr'ian.  I'm  telling  you  this 
so  you'll  see  iiow  desperate  they  are.  How 
does  this  ."^ocle'v  look  to  young  people  com- 
ing up.  They  .sec  ^i^mething  that's  legal  for 
a  woman  "with  S700  and  illegal  for  a  kid 
^cut}ing  licr  wav  through  Michigan  State.  I 
don't  wonder  they  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
whole  thing. 

I'm  anticipating  a  real  uprising  when 
women  get  their  thing  organized,"  he  said. 
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"They  ought  to  do  It — Just  like  black  p>eo- 
ple.  I'd  like  to  see  them  get  some  demonstra- 
tions together  in  Lansing.  That's  what  it's 
going  to  take  to  get  these  legislators  to  see 
the  light  of  day.  They  must  take  the  initi- 
ative." 

I  asked  him  If  he  had  ever  had  any  doubts 
about  interfering  with  the  life  process  Did 
he  believe  life  began  at  the  moment  of 
conception? 

"I  see  life  as  a  continuous  thing — with- 
out beginning  or  ending,"  he  said.  "My  life, 
my  sperm  cells  are  part  of  my  son.  In  my 
children,  two  lives  met,  the  sperm  and  the 
ovum.  They  Joined  and  they  parted.  You 
can't  say  life  starts  at  a  certain  point. 

"It's  strange  to  me  that  some  of  the  same 
people  who  oppose  abortion  give  their  bless- 
ing to  the  Vietnam  War  in  which  they  say 
some  300  thousand  civilians  have  been  killed 
in  bombings  and  so  forth."  He  sounded 
tired. 

"All  life  is  cherislied  by  me.  I'm  con- 
vinced that  I  have  saved  lives— that  life  has 
benefitted  by  my  work.  "This  above  all.  to 
thine  own  self  be  true.'  "  He  quoted  "Ham- 
let." 

"The  only  death  I  feel  responsible  for 
was  that  first  one — when  I  refused." 


CAPTAIN  PENN  KILLED   BY   VIET 
BOOBY  TRAP 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Capt.  Charles  V.  Penn,  a  fine  man  from 
Maryland  and  a  former  instructor  at  the 
Fort  Holabird  Army  Intelligence  School, 
was  killed  recently  in  'Vietnam.  A  recipi- 
ent of  the  Silver  Star  during  his  last 
Vietnam  tour,  Captain  Penn  was  cited 
for  "gallantry  in  action."  I  \.ish  to  com- 
mend his  courage  and  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory by  including  the  following  article  in 
the  Record : 
Captain  Penn   Killed  by  Viet  Booby  Th.^p 

Capt.  Charles  V.  Penn,  a  former  instructor 
at  the  Fort  Holabird  Army  Intelligence 
School,  was  killed  by  a  booby  trap  near  the 
Cambodian  border  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense 
Department  announced  yesterday. 

Captain  Penn,  a  decorated  30-year-oId  ca- 
reer infantry  soldier,  had  served  in  Vietnam 
since  July  as  a  company  commander  with 
the  25th  infantry  Division. 

The  captain  was  on  his  second  tour  in  Viet- 
nam. He  had  been  stationed  there  previously 
from  November.  1966,  to  November,  1967. 

The  Army  liad  awarded  liim  a  Silver  Star, 
citing  his  "galantry  in  action"  for  rescuing 
a  wounded  soldier  during  a  fire  fight  v^ith 
the  enemy  on  August  12.  .According  to  the 
Army  citation.  Captain  Penn  then  led  his 
troops  against  the  enmy,  "tliwarting  the 
hostile  force." 

The  captain's  family  lives  at  7801  Harold 
road,  in  Dundalk.  Captain  Penn  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Holabird  for  19  months  as  an 
instructor  in  the  Army's  Department  of  Com- 
bat Intelligence  before  going  to  Vietnam  for 
his  second  tour  of  duty. 

He  was  a  native  of  Chicago,  where  he  grad- 
uated from  Crete-Monee  High  School  He 
played  linebacker  on  the  high  school  foot- 
ball team,  and  he  was  a  captain  of  the  squad 
in  his  senior  year. 

Captain  Penn  attended  Butler  University 
in  Indianapolis  for  two  years,  .■\fter  leaving 
college,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1959. 

Five  years  later,  he  graduated  from  the 
Officers  Candidate  School  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.  Before  going  to  Vietnam  in  1967,  he  had 
served  a  tour  of  duty  at  Fort  Leonard  'Wood, 
Mo. 
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Surviving  are  his  'wife,  the  former  Anita 
Brady;  two  daughters,  Jo  Anne  and  Mary 
Penn;  a  son  Charles  V.  Penn,  Jr.,  all  of  Dun- 
dalk; two  brothers,  Daniel  and  Robert  Penn, 
both  of  Chicago,  and  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Varence  Penn,  of  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 


REQUIEM  OF  TRUCK  BILL, 
REVISITED 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  5,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  Private  Line,  a  publication 
of  the  Private  Truck  Council  of  America, 
entitled  "Requiem;  Truck  Size  and 
Weight  Bill  Dealt  a  Death  Blow."  A  sub- 
sequent issue  of  Private  Line  contained 
fui'ther  comment  on  the  subject  and  on 
my  remarks.  While  the  subsequent  story 
lends  itself  to  some  choice  comments,  in 
the  interest  of  conserving  space,  and 
securing  a  truce  in  this  verbal  battle,  I 
will  merely  insert  both  articles  in  the 
Record  today. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  John  C.  White,  managing 
director  of  the  Private  Truck  Council,  for 
the  very  delightful  manner  in  which  he 
approached  the  subject  of  the  death  of 
the  truck  bill.  Both  articles  display  a 
most  commendable  sense  of  fairness  and 
generosity,  for  which  I  am  mo.st  grateful. 
■When  the  battlelines  are  drawn  on  a 
major  issue,  such  as  the  truck  bill,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  know  that  among  the 
"enemy"  is  a  real  gentleman  such  as 
John  White. 

The  articles  follow : 

Requiem:   Truck  Size  and  Weight  Bill 
Dealt    a    Death    Blow 

Taps  are  being  played  in  W.ishlngton  today 
over  tlie  barely  "warm  body  of  tlie  legislation 
known  as  H.R.  11870.  It.  you  will  recall, 
would  have  authorized  the  States  to  legislate 
trucks  from  96"  w  102"  in  widtii.  provide 
a  formula  for  establishing  more  sensible 
weight  restrictions  .and  allow  a  m.iiiageable 
increase  in  lengths.  To  repeat,  it  would  have 
authorized  the  States  to  do  such  things.  It 
would  have  autliorized  no  c'nauije.s  in  and  of 
itself. 

Our  mournful  announcement  emanates 
from  the  fact  that  the  Su'oc  Jinmlttee  on 
Roads  met  this  week  and  reported  out  H  R. 
11870  to  tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works 
without  rcrommendanons.  Such  a  lack  of 
recommendation  doesn't  always  have  this 
chilling  effect,  but  in  this  instance,  the 
""without  recommendation"  amounted  to  a 
virtual  kiss  of  deatli 

-At  tlie  same  time  it  was  revealed  that  the 
DOT  liad  told  the  leading  c  jncra^ional 
enemy  of  HR.  11870,  Fred  Schwengel  ( R- 
lowa) .  tlaat  all  of  the  amendments  to  the  bill 
suggested  by  the  DOT  liad  to  be  accepted  or 
tiie  DOT  would  be  opposed  to  it.  Such  a  po- 
sition was  tantamount  to  the  liammering 
of  several  solid  nails  in  the  well  constructed 
coffin. 

ITiere's  a  moral  behind  ,ai  this,  if  the 
Americ.in  people  will  Just  take  iieed.  The 
AAA,  Congressman  Schwengel.  the  railroads, 
all  too  many  of  the  subjective  reporting  type 
lournaiists  whca><?  prejudice,  bias  and  arro- 
gance is  worn  on  his  cleeve.  and  whose  super- 
cilious Inteliectualism  appears  to  be  vapor- 
ously  draped  from  his  Ixjdy  like  tlie  tinkling 
bells  and  colorful   cloths  of   a   typical   17th 
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cencury  court  fool,  and  various  other  tem- 
p)orary  or  permanent  miscreants,  have  once 
attain  trotted  out  the  wondrous  phrase  "hlgh- 
vay  safety."  dusted  It  off.  polished  It  up  a 
bit  and  thrown  it  at  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic Both  seemed  to  have  unquestionably 
Bw^lowed  It,  lock,  stock  and  barrel 

First.  It  13  enlightening  and  rcissurlng 
to  learn  that  the  truckers  themselves  now 
openly  accept  the  fact  that  the  "big  truck 
bill"  Is  dead  Second,  the  belittling  attitude 
taken  in  the  publication  toward  hiKhway 
safety  greatly  disturbs  me  Indeed  It  is  rea- 
son for  disgust  The  publication.  In  an  it- 
tenkpt  to  belittle  ind  ridicule  opponents  of 
the  legislation,  refers  to  them  as  "miscre- 
ants"  Webster's  dlctlonar>-  defines  a  mis- 
creant, among  other  things,  as  being  "desti- 
tute of  -onsclence.  unscrupulous;  villain- 
ous" Thus,  I  take  the  comment  of  the  u-uck- 
ers  as  .i  direct  personal  affront,  and  highly 
resent  it  I  ^m  certain  that  the  several  hun- 
dred editors  and  reporters  who  editorialized 
and  wrote  stories  In  uppnoltlon  to  the  bill 
likewise  consider  it  an  affront  to  be  referred 
to  as  "supercilious  intellectuals"  and  "court 
fools  ' 

lui  iddirion  I  ,un  I'ert.iin  that  the  use  of 
this  terminology  is  very  much  resented  by 
the  m.^nv  capable,  reputable  and  competent 
wimesses -wjx)  •.estlfled  in  opposition  ••>  'he 
bill  Thev  included  such  respected  people  as 
Mr  George  Kaihleln  and  Charles  Br.idy  of 
the  AAA.  Mrs  Walter  Varney  Ma«?ee.  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Peder.itlon  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Mr  Richard  Boccabella  and  Warren 
G  Davison  of  the  National  .As.s<x;latlon  of 
Coua'y  Engineers;  Mr  Joseph  Coupal.  I'  w.i'? 
director  o:  highways:  Prof  John  O'Mara  of 
the  University  of  Iowa's  College  of  Engineer- 
ing; D<jugln,s  Puga-e  first  vice  president  of 
-AASHO  md  Congressmen  JotiN  Kyi.  iiid 
RlcH\aD  .McC,\KTHT 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  rhe  big  truck  bill  was  generated  by 
those  citizens  of  this  c<:)untry  who  do  .►lave 
a  sincere  md  Justifiable  reservatljn  about 
the  impact  ijf  the  proposed  legislation  on 
highway  sa:ety.  Gr.4nted.  there  -we  varying 
degrees  of  understanding  of  the  safetv  prob- 
lem 3ome  .la.e  studied  the  problem  iii  depth 
and  are  drmly  convinced  there  are  safety 
problems  which  should  not  lightly  be 
brushed  aside  ad  supercilious.  It  is  true  that 
some  oppose  t.ie  legislation  on  grounds  which 
are  more  enioiional  m  nature,  but  none  the 
less  sincere  It  us  typical  of  the  high-handed 
arrogance  of  'he  truck  lobby  to  lightly  dis- 
regard the  desires  and  feelings  of  a  clear 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  country.  Just 
as  they  have  continually  done  In  their  past 
efforts  to  steamroller  this  legislation  through 
the  Congress.  , 

I'  safety  Is  m  fact  no  real  problem  with 
the  proposed  increases  in  size  md  weight, 
then  I  rhallenge  the  Trucking  Industry  :o 
Join  m  support  of  the  legislation  to  establish 
a  Presidenual  Study  Commi:>aion  which  I 
have  introduced  The  CommLssiun  propo.sed 
bv  mv  bill  HR  15051,  would  onstltute  a 
study  group  representative  of  .til  grovips  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  increases  in  -.ize  and 
weight  If.  as  the  truckers  i::dlrate,  there  is 
no  >afetv  problem  my  proposed  Commission 
should  be  able  to  report  that  fact  to  the 
Congress  in  short  order  In  which  event,  the 
big  'ruck  bill  would  undoubtedly  sail 
through  the  Congress  However  the  truckers 
will  probably  disregard  this  sutigestion  as 
mere     supercilious  intellectuallsm  " 

SCHWXNGKI.  STmiKXS 

VENTR.^BLX   IOWA  CONCRXS8MAN   SHOWS  WHT   ME 

IS  IN  TKK  HXAVTWXIGHT  CLASS 

A  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  the 
forum." 

We  got  clobbered! 

What  we  mean  is.  Congressman  3ch-v»ngel 
(R-Iowai  really  gave  us  the  old  one.  twc  ! 
He.  or  somebody  In  his  name,  did  It  In  the 
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form  of  a  rather  violent  umbrage  to  our 
remarks  In  the  Private  Line  of  November  14 
( Interesting  how  the  Private  Line  gets 
around,  isn't  it?)  You  may  remember  we 
were  therein  referring  to  the  demise  of  this 
years  version  of  the  continuing  effort  to 
legislate  more  practical  truck  slzea  and 
weights  You  will  And  Mr  Schwengel's  thun- 
der on  the  scorched  page  1 37428)  of  the 
December  5  Congressional  Record. 

Consummate  exp>ert  that  he  18.  the  articu- 
late lowan  lit  Into  the  four  Private  Line 
paragraphs  with  four  paragraphs  of  his  own 
which  slashed,  silt,  scored,  scarred,  scourged 
and  scoured  us  into  the  sniveling  state  of  a 
bloody  pulp  In  short,  he  did  a  masterful  Job 
of  verbal  destruction. 

With  one  glaring  exception  we  could  fol- 
low, not  without  occasional  embarrassment, 
most  of  his  diatribe,  but  we  lost  him  quick 
when  he  sought  to  protect  the  virginal  sanc- 
tity of  "several  hundred  editors  and  report- 
ers '  Shades  of  Vice  President  Agnew!  One 
can  Just  see  all  their  little  halos  fulgurating! 

However,  not  having  a  Congressional  Rec- 
ord or  a  Scrtppe- Howard  newspaper  chain 
to  carry  out  humble  thoughts  on  this  Inter- 
esting and  far  from  one-sided  subject,  we 
hereby  cease  Instantly  any  effort  to  croos 
syntactical  swords  with  the  good  Congree- 
man  He  is  in  a  pugnacious  class  far  superior 
to  ours  and  he's  obviously  In  fighting  trim 
Our  condlUon  Is  such  that  we're  barely  able 
to  play  tennis  once  a  week. 

3o.  Mr  Congressman,  as  they  used  to  say 
In  old  World  War  movies,  "Kameradt  Kame- 
rad  '■■ 

This  of  course  i,<tn'f  to  say  we  will  neces- 
sarily have  no  further  remark.^  to  make  n 
the  aubject  itself  but  it  is  to  •-av  we're  sure'.v 
ijolng  to  ^Ive  wide  berth  to  Congressman 
Schwengel 

Referring  briefly  'o  the  subject  of  sizes 
and  weights  which  almost  gets  lost  In  a 
smoke  screen  of  garrulity)  and  though  It  ap- 
p*"ars  the  general  propK>sal  has  now  died  at 
least  twice,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  it 
can't  like  the  nine-Ilved  cat.  survive  for  a 
few  more  rounds  .is  ways  to  compromise  are 
sought  Meaning,  of  course  'hat  though  HR 
11870  as  presently  worded  Is  kaput  there's 
always  the  chance  that  an  amendment  here 
or  there  might  yet  make  It  .icceptable  to  the 
powers  that  be 

At  the  risk  of  a  further  pommeling,  may 
we  respectfully  but  adamantly  ^llsagree  that 
our  interest  In  highway  .saletv  is  any  less 
sincere,  effective,  viable  or  dedicated  than 
that  of  any  other  group  Tl-ue  we  may  at 
times  be  misguided  or  even  wr(jng.  but  that 
should  surprise  no  one  since  w-e  have  never 
pretended  perfection 

One  further  comment.  Please  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  'hat.  as  has  been  one  nf 
Council's  By-law  purposes  actively  engaged 
In  for  31  years,  we  are  always  ready  to  Join 
III  any  reasonable  effort  as  we  have  done 
many  times,  to  foster  and  promote  the  sate 
and  economic  use  of  the  Nations  highways 


HARD  WORKING  CINCINNATI  POST- 
MEN DESERVE  HOLIDAY  SEASON 
THANK  YOU 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fndav.  December  19.  1969 

Mr  TAFT  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  custom- 
arv'.  during  the  Christmas  hohday  sea- 
son to  send  best  wishes  to  our  friends 
and  neighbors  Too  often,  however,  we 
neglect  to  -say  tnaiiK  you  to  the  mailmen 
who  carr>'  our  greetings 

Most  of  us.  in  the  Congress,  rely  on 
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the  U.S.  mails  to  carry  our  newsletters, 
questionnaires,  and  daily  correspond- 
ence back  and  forth  to  our  districts. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  all   of  the  Cincinnati  area  postmen 
who,  through  the  ever  present  rain,  sleet 
snow,  and  cold,  have  gotten  the  mail 
through 

They  deserve  our  thanks. 


WRIGHT  BROTHERS  MEMORIAL 
AWARD  DINNER  ADDRESS  OF 
WILLIAM  M.  ALLEN 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  attend  the  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  Award  Dinner  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  17th.  were  privileged  to  hear  a  brie! 
but  important  message  from  the  man 
who  was  signally  honored  on  the  occa- 
sion. William  M.  Allen,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Boeing  Co.,  received  tlic 
Wright  Brothers  Memorial  Trophy  for 
1969.  Mr.  Allen  was  honored  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  development 
of  both  civil  and  military  aviation  and  in 
the  space  field.  He  was  cited  for  his  con- 
tnbution  to  the  development  of  such  out- 
standing aircraft  as  the  B-47,  the  B-.S2, 
the  Mlnuteman  ICBM,  the  Lunar  Orbi- 
tor.  and  the  Saturn  V.  as  well  £is  his  work 
in  the  development  of  the  Boeing  707.  the 
727,  the  737,  the  747.  the  377  Strato- 
cruiser,  and  the  Supersonic  Transport 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Allen  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  often  forgotten  achievements 
in  both  the  national  security  and  com- 
mercial field  that  have  grown  out  of  the 
cooperation  of  Government  and  industiy. 
"The  Government."  he  stated,  "has  iiar- 
nessed  the  basic  ingredients  of  our  free 
enterprise  system — competition  and  re- 
ward— to  serve  a  great  national  purpose : 
filling  the  needs  of  national  security  and 
advancement  ' 

His  remarks  include  this  especially 
significant  paragraph  which  I  only  wish 
could  be  read  to  all  of  those  who  are  so 
ea^er  to  criticize  our  aerospace  and  de- 
fense industries: 

The  needs  of  both  security  and  progress 
make  this  a  time  for  developing  and  en- 
couraging the  process  we  have  proved,  as 
contrasted  with  an  effort  to  tear  down.  We 
have  seen  results  in  the  overall  that  have 
been  not  only  good,  but  excellent.  Let  ;is 
recognize  this  fact  and  determine  to  nourish 
:ind  foster  the  basic  ingredients  of  success 
that  we  have  found  I  repeat,  these  Ingredi- 
ents include  the  basic  principles  of  competi- 
tion, incentive  and  reward  and  mutuality 
of  Interest  In  our  government-industry 
relationship 

I  am  inserting  his  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  lime  so  that  they  will  be 
available  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
House: 

Remarks  Delivered  by  WnxiAM  M.  Allen 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Boeing 
Co  .  Wright  Brothers  Memorial  .\ward 
Dinner.  Washington.  DC,  December  17. 
l'J69 

I  am  sure  that  the  audience  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  the  committee  In  charge  has 
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determined  that  whereas  the  recipient  of 
the  award  Is  expected  to  say  something  more 
than  thank  you,"  he  Is  not  expected — In 
fact,  not  permitted — to  give  a  major  speech. 
I  Am  In  hearty  agreement.  My  remarks, 
therefore,  will  be  brief. 

This  occasion  has  promoted  me  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  my  thinking  up  to  date 
on  what  has  happened  and  what  Is  happen- 
ing in  the  aerospace  Industry.  In  doing  so,  I 
re-read  the  pages  from  OrvlUe  Wright's  dla#y 
of  December  17.  1903,  and  a  comment  made 
hy  Wilbur  Wright  five  years  later.  It  Is  ap- 
p.irent  from  Wilbur's  comment  that  the 
Wright  Brothers  had  In  the  five  year  period, 
gained  sufHclent  experience  to  look  to  the 
future  with  considerable  confidence.  Said 
Wilbur  on  November  5.  1908,  "It  Is  not  really 
lipcessary  to  look  too  far  Into  the  future;  we 
.<^ee  enough  already  to  be  certain  that  It  will 
be  magnificent  Only  let  us  hurry  and  open 
the  roads." 

I  asked  myself:  How  was  It  that  the  roads 
were  opened  for  the  truly  magnificent  ac- 
ctiinplishments  of  the  six  decades  that  fol- 
lowed, from  experiencing  the  shaky  vibra- 
tions iif  a  machine  that  barely  lifted  Itaelf 
frjm  the  ground,  to  reaching  out  and  setting 
tru't  on  the  moon? 

First,  it  was  the  Wright  Brothers  doing 
urielnal  work.  Later.  It  was  a  government 
contract  under  which  an  airplane  was  built 
for  the  Signal  Corps,  and  ultimately  more 
airplanes  under  government  contract  that 
helped  enable  the  Wrights  and  others  to  ma- 
ture the  development. 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  something  to  con- 
sider here.  There  was  an  acknowledged  re- 
laTionshlp  between  government  and  private 
industry  to  work  toward  something  which 
appeared  to  have  merit  and  future  useful- 
ness. The  private  industry,  if  you  could  call 
it  that — certainly  a  private  industrlous- 
ness — didn't  need  to  be  prodded.  Its  Incen- 
nve  was  Its  own  desire  to  accomplish,  and 
the  government  helped  make  this  possible. 
Verv  soon  a  certain  commercial  utility  of 
:hp  machine  appeared,  and  again,  private 
incontlve  sought  to  develop  this  to  a  point 
wlicre  It  could  serve  a  larger  purpose. 

Much  of  the  progress  In  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry since  the  days  of  the  Wrights  has 
been  the  product  of  this  government-lndus- 
trv  relationship  In  many  instances  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  the  enabler.  On  the  com- 
mercial side.  It  was  with  airmail,  with  alr- 
wav  aids,  with  licensing  and  safety  enforce- 
ment functions,  and  the  work  of  NACA  and 
N'.^S.A  laboratories.  On  the  national  defense 
side,  the  Inventiveness  that  was  native  to 
the  private  industry  approach  became  cru- 
cially Important  at  times,  when  the  life 
and  death  situation  of  war  called  for  the 
btst  that  anyone  could  bring  forth,  to  meet 
what  many  can  remember  as  dire  threats  to 
our  country. 

I  think  we  all  have  some  sense  of  the  pri- 
vate Industry  contributions,  and  hopefully, 
some  justifiable  pride  In  them.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  stem  primarily  from  the  basic 
Ingredients  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
namely,  competition  and  reward.  The  gov- 
ernment has  harnessed  these  to  serve  a  na- 
tional purpose — to  fill  the  needs  of  national 
security  and  advancement,  as  these  needs 
have  changed  through  the  years  with 
changes  in  the  world  situation  and  the  ad- 
vance of  technology. 

.\s  we  look  back  we  can  see  some  of  the 
elements  that  have  been  present  In  this  gov- 
ernment-Industry relationship  that  have 
brought  outstanding  results.  They  Include  a 
constructive  attitude  on  the  part  of  both 
parties,  a  willingness  to  work  together,  a 
willingness  to  acknowledge  that  the  task  was 
not  always  easy— that  It  was  fraught  with 
problems— but  a  determination  to  see  It 
through.  There  has  been  the  requirement  for 
mutual   confidence   and   faith. 
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These  are  the  oil  In  the  machinery  that 
geta  things  done,  and  the  fuel  Is  the  com- 
petitive urge  on  the  part  of  members  of  both 
Indv.stry  and  government  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  come  out  on  top  on  the  Job. 

If  we  view  the  results  that  have  been  ob- 
tained by  these  means,  we  must  conclude 
that  these  Ingredients  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  and  these  characteristics  of  the  gov- 
ernment-Industry relationship,  must  be  en- 
couraged. This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  should 
not  be  criticism  where  criticism  la  due.  But 
sustained  unjust  attacks  on  the  process  can 
cause  a  deterioration  of  this  government- 
Industry  relationship  and  its  product.  If.  for 
example.  It  were  to  force  all  the  risks  to  be 
borne  by  Industry  and  none  by  government — 
If  It  were  to  depress  the  possibility  of  earn- 
ings to  a  point  far  below  that  In  other  lines 
of  endeavor — then  these  factors  that  have 
been  working  to  produce  the  kind  of  results 
we  have  seen  In  the  past  would  no  longer 
have  force.  The  incentive  of  reward  would 
tend  to  disappear;  the  amount  of  competi- 
tion would  lessen. 

I  feel  that  this  Is  something  that  we  must 
not  let  happen — in  the  Interest  of  our  na- 
tional security,  the  growth  of  our  economy, 
the  continued  advancement  of  our  tech- 
nology and  the  competitive  capability  of  our 
country  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

I  believe  the  results  achieved  through  the 
system  under  which  we  have  been  operating 
In  this  country  speak  for  themselves.  We 
have  the  examples  In  the  military  field  of 
what  Industry  was  able  to  do  in  arming  our 
forces  In  two  world  wars.  In  space,  I  need 
hardly  elaborate  on  the  accomplishments 
to  date.  In  the  commercial  aircraft  field,  we 
have  established  a  world  leadership  through 
the  efforts  of  private  Industry  undertaken 
on  a  basis  of  risk  and  reward. 

There  Is  much  to  be  done.  Serious  prob- 
lems of  national  security  confront  us.  We 
have  barely  begun  to  see  the  possibilities  In 
space.  In  air  transport,  the  growth  trends 
give  rise  to  forecasts  of  world  traffic  by  1990 
six  times  what  It  Is  today.  For  the  long- 
distance over-ocean  routes,  we  will  have  the 
supersonic  transport  coming  along  to  further 
shrink  the  world  by  two-thirds.  This  latter 
effort  again  shows  the  product  and  the  eco- 
nomic gain  that  can  derive  from  a  sound 
working  relationship  between  government 
and  Industry. 

The  needs  of  both  security  and  progress 
make  this  a  time  for  developing  and  encour- 
aging the  process  we  have  proved,  as  con- 
trasted with  an  effort  to  tear  down.  We  have 
seen  results  In  the  overall  that  have  been 
not  only  good,  but  excellent.  Let  us  recog- 
nize this  fact  and  determine  to  nourish  and 
foster  the  basic  Ingredients  of  success  that 
we  have  found.  I  repeat,  these  Ingredients 
Include  the  basic  principles  of  competition. 
Incentive  and  reward  and  mutuality  of  in- 
terest In  our  government-Industry  relation- 
ship. 

To  paraphrase  Wilbur  Wright — we  have 
seen  enough  by  now  to  be  certain  that  the 
future  can  be  still  more  magnificent.  "Only 
let  us  hurry  to  open  the  roads." 


APPLAUDS  WOMEN'S 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


CXV- 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF   GEOEGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Octo- 
ber we  saluted  the  businesswomen  of 
America  vrtth  National  Business  Women's 
Week,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
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portunity  to  salute  the  thousands  of  pro- 
fessional and  business  women  who  are 
such  a  vital  force  in  the  life  of  every 
community  of  our  Eighth  District. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  be  able 
to  join  with  the  18,000  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  in  continuing 
the  fight  for  equal  rights  for  women  in 
our  country. 

Women  have  made  substantial  contri- 
butions to  our  labor  market  and  our 
economy.  Two  out  of  every  five  workers 
are  women,  and  the  diflerence  between 
the  average  work-life  expectancy  of  men 
and  women  has  narrowed  significantly. 
Yet,  in  1968,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
women  was  much  greater  than  for  men. 

And,  those  women  who  are  working 
are  more  often  than  not  holding  jobs  far 
below  their  training  and  talent.  Approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  the  working  women 
who  have  completed  4  years  of  college 
are  employed  in  nonprofessional,  clerical, 
sales,  and  service  positions. 

Women  are  not  only  concentrated  in 
the  lower  level  jobs,  but  are  paid  rela- 
tively less  than  men  for  comparable  work. 
Unless  we  correct  this  situation  we  are 
depriving  our  country  of  needed  brain- 
power in  labor  market. 

Our  women  have  made  tremendous  ad- 
vances over  the  years.  I  am  siu-e  that 
their  husbands,  brothers,  and  fathers 
applaud  their  achievements,  and  I  join 
in  this  applause. 


RESHAPING  THE  LABOR  BOARD 
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HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  attention 
is  properly  being  focused  on  the  reshap- 
ing of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  as  more  and  more  people  are  be- 
coming aware  of  repeated  failures  of  that 
agency  to  act  objectively  and  better  pro- 
tect the  public  interest.  The  President 
has  a  remarkable  opportunity,  by  re- 
placing vacancies  which  \nll  occur  on 
the  NLRB,  to  give  that  Board  a  sem- 
blEince  of  balance. 

I  include  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  December  19  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

Reshaping  the  Labor  Board 

President  Nixon  now  has  an  opportunity 
to  appKjlnt  one  new  member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  another  vacancy 
will  arise  in  August  1970.  The  two  appoint- 
ments obviously  could  drastically  change  the 
five-member  board's  approach  to  lal>or- 
management  matters. 

Some  businessmen  are  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  name  individuals  with  strong  pro- 
management  leanings.  This  is  an  under- 
standable reaction  to  the  pro-union  bias  of 
the  board  In  recent  years,  and  yet  it  would 
merely  replace  old  distortions  with  new- 
ones. 

The  NLRB,  after  all,  was  not  intended  to 
be  on  the  side  of  either  management  or  the 
unions.  It  was  instead  supposed  to  be  a 
totally  fair  and  Impartial  arbiter  of  labor- 
management  disputes,  a  wise  administrator 
of  the  nation's  labor  laws. 
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Labor  Secretary  Shultz  suggests  n  seciaible 
first  step  The  iippoln',men'  of  merr.tjers  of 
sound  legal  baclcgrouncls  with  no  deep  com- 
mitment to  politics  of  ciny  p;irtlcii!ar  stripe. 
One  man  who  ha.s  been  mentioned  is  Uni- 
versity of  Chic  vgo  law  prafe8s<)r  Bernar  Mel- 
teer 

Even  a  truly  neutral  board,  however, 
would  be  only  a  partu;  solution  It  would 
still  have  to  work  with  establi.shed  lei?iil 
precedent-,  a  number  of  them  sanctioned  by 
the  Supreme  Court 

In  the  procrtis  of  determining  what  Is 
■gfxxl  faith  bargaining,  the  NLRB  ha« 
moved  ever  closer  to  requiring  employers  to 
make  concessions  to  unions  At  the  same 
time  it  has  sieadUy  expanded  the  subjects 
that  management  is  required  to  bargain 
about. 

This  iltuatl'in  can  only  be  corrected  by 
new  legl-latlon  defining  more  fully  and  care- 
fully the  proper  functions  of  the  labor 
board  The  existing  law  has  given  the  NLRB 
more  discretion  than  any  body  of  men  can 
be  expected  to  use  wisely  o%er  a  period  of 
years 

President  Nixon,  in  sum.  can  start  the  Job 
of  returning  the  board  to  Its  Intended  role. 
It  wUi  be  up  to  Congress  to  finish  the  task. 


A  GflAND  LADY 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CM-irriRHlK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK3ENT.^Tn•ES 

Friday.   December   19.   1969 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Spealcer.  Edna  Bt'hrens  Eaton,  aptly  de- 
scnbed  by  one  of  the  leadini<  newspapers 
In  northern  Cahfornia  as  a  "grand 
lady"  IS  Rone 

A  member  ot  a  pioneer  family  who  was 
born  in  a  historic  mining;  town.  Mrs. 
Eaton  grew  up  with  Shasta  County  and 
my  Goiden  State  and  served  for  many 
years  as  the  treasurer  of  her  native 
county 

She  and  her  family  contributed  greatly 
to  the  progress  and  the  urowth  ot  this 
northern  California  region,  and  the  many 
civic  DrojeL't,s  to  which  she  so  unselfishly 
devoted  so  much  time  and  t^nergy  will 
long  stand  as  a  memorial  to  her. 

Mrs.  Johnson  joins  in  extending  to  her 
family  our  deepest  sympathies. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  m  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  ediu;rial  from  the  De- 
cember 9  edition  of  the  Redding  Record- 
Searchlight,  an  editorial  wlxich  outlines 
some  of  Mrs  Eaton  s  contributions  to 
Shasta  County 

Edn\   Behrens  Eato.v 

A  very  grand  lady  died  last  week 

Mrs.  Edna  Behrens  Eaton,  whose  grand- 
parents were  among  the  first  of  the  county's 
pioneers,  was  htrs>e;:'  t)orn  in  the  historic  gold 
mining  town  of  Shasta, 

But  it  was  not  her  ancestry  or  her  place 
of  blnh  that  distinguished  her  so  much  as 
her  devotion  tc  worthy  public  causes  and  the 
high  standards  she  observed  in  her  personal 
life  and  in   her  dealings  with  others. 

One  of  her  causes  was  local  history  She 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Shasta 
Historical  Society  ,ind  did  much  careful  re- 
search on  Us  behalf  She  maintained  an 
extensive  collection  of  photographs  of  early- 
day  scenes  and  personalities,  newspaper  clip- 
pings and  other  written  records 

She  contributed  in  other  ways  to  the 
cultural    development    of    the    community. 
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thrcjugh  the  American  .Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  tiie  Women  s  Improvement  Club 
and  other  organizations 

Many  a  hl'^h  srhrtol  student,  working  on 
a  term  paper  In  hlstorvv  found  Mrs.  Eaton 
willing  to  gi.e  generously  of  her  time  and 
her  fund  of  knowledge  She  was  tremendously 
interested  In  ynung  people  and  achieved  an 
empathy  with  them  that  allowed  no  room  for 
a    generation  gap   ' 


ACADEMY  INTERVIEW  LUNCHEON 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

i»'    Il.i.IN     l.s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRtSENTATIVES 

F'-xdau    December  19.  1969 

Mr  ?^INDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 13.  18  outstanding  young  men  of 
the  20th  Congressional  District  in  Illi- 
nois were  honored  at  a  luncheon  at  Illi- 
nois College.  Jacksonville.  Ill  Tliey  are 
candidates  for  appointment  to  the  U.S. 
miiiury  academies'  classes  to  begin  in 
June.  1970  During  the  morning  each 
young  man  wa.s  interviewed  by  a  civilian 
board  of  prominent  citizens  wlio  have 
demonstrated  their  deep  interest  m  the 
military  affairs  and  security  of  our 
coimtry. 

Serving  on  the  imer\iew  hoard  'vvere 
Robert  Hempiull  of  Jack.sonviUe.  Claude 
C.  Gustine  of  Greenrteld,  Ray  Samples 
of  Jacksonville.  William  B  Myers  of 
Springfield.  Richard  HirUel  of  Macomb. 
Judge  Richard  Mills  of  Virginia.  Colonel 
Harry  T,  Laswell  of  Springfield.  Dr  E. 
C  Bone  of  Jacksonville.  J.  E.  Fetter  of 
Quincy.  Patrick  Noonan  of  Springfield. 
Carl  C  Meyer  of  Springfield,  and  Dr 
James  L.  Bradley  of  Springfield 

Serving  as  academic  afTairs  adviser 
to  the  Miiuar>-  Academy  Selection  Re- 
view Board  was  Preston  Hott.  pnncipal. 
Springfield  High  School.  Springfield.  111. 

Prom  the  young  men  now  entering  the 
military  academies  must  come  tomor- 
row's miluar>-  leadership  for  the  United 
States.  Therefore.  I  am  most  anxious 
to  select  tile  best  available  talent  I  ap- 
preciate the  fine  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  the  interview  board  in  giv- 
ing,' their  time  to  make  tliis  selection 
possible. 

Those  wlio  were  interviewed  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  .Academy 
were:  Curtis  G  Koch,  .son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Charles  Koch  of  Quincy  William  D 
Reed,  .son  ol  Mrs.  Ro.se  Mar>-  Reznicek 
of  Chesterfield.  George  B.  i-toodhou.se. 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  L.  Roodhouse 
of  Pittsfield.  .'Samuel  L.  .shutt.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Shutt  of  Rochester. 
Randal  D.  Siville.  .son  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Lerov  D  Siville  of  Jack.sonviUe.  Mark  D. 
Johnson,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  B. 
Johnson  of  Fairtax,  Va 

Those  who  were  mterviewed  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  were.  Lawrence  O  Crevis- 
ton.  son  of  Mr  and  .Mrs.  Patrick  O.  Cre- 
visloii  of  Springfield.  Frederick  W. 
Grote.  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  W  G  Grote 
of  Pittsfield.  Ronald  L  Hughes,  .son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Lawrence  E  Hughes  of  La- 
Prairie.  Jo.seph  H  Snowden.  .son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs    Sterling  Snowden  of  Macomb, 
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Michael  E.  Milligan.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  S    Milliean  of  Alexandria.  Va 
Those  who  were  interviewed  for  ap- 
pointment  to  the  US    Naval  Academy 
were    Timothy  L.  Flannigan.  .son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  John  R.  Flannipan  of  .•\uburii 
Michael  .A    Teak,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Martin  A.  Teak  of  Virginia  Beach.  Va , 
Roger  W.  Player,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mi's 
Stephen  P   Player  of  Quincy.  Robert  P 
Reed,   son   of   Mr.  and   Mrs.   Robeit   E 
R-eed  of  Springfield.  Patrick  J    Sullivan, 
son  of  Mr   and  Mrs   Francis  A   Sulluan 
of  Spnngfield.  Stephen  M  Tobin,  .son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Tobin  of  Quincy 


LET  US  SHOW  OUR  APPRECIATION 
TO  OUR  SERVICEMEN 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF    CONNECTlrrT 

IN  THK  HOU.SE  op  REPRESENTATIVE.'; 

Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  House  Resolution  661 
.As  one  of  more  than  140  cosponsors  of 
identical  or  similar  legislation.  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  commending  the  American 
.servicemun  in  Vietnam  for  his  brnviry. 
sacrifice,  dedication,  initiative,  and  de- 
votion to  duty. 

I  have  lolned  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution  because  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
put  aside,  for  a  moment,  our  differences 
on  the  policy  of  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam to  pay  tribute  to  those  boys  '.vho 
have  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  .serve 
tlieir  Nation. 

For  H  long.  diflBcult  years,  the  Nation 
has  been  badly  divided  over  the  coui.se  of 
our  policy  in  Vietnam.  From  the  very 
beumning  debate  has  boiled  over  the 
correctness,  morality,  and  technical  >  on- 
duct  of  .America's  involvement  in  South- 
east .Asia  During  this  entire  period,  it 
has  been  the  .American  GI  who  has  pur- 
sued a  steady  course.  He  has  siitfered 
great  adversity  and  .sacrifice.  He  has  ex- 
IX'neiu-<'d  .^reai  emotional  stiain  Cer- 
tainly, his  task  has  not  been  any  easier, 
knowum  that  tho.se  at  home  are  divided 
over  the  commitment  that  put  him  in  the 
rice  paddies. 

The  American  serviceman  who  shoul- 
ders the  rifle  to  defend  his  Nation's  poli- 
cies always  bears  a  unique  burden  and 
must  be  prepared  to  make  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  The  GI's  task  is  never  a  pleas- 
ant one.  Sometimes  I  think  we  forpet 
this 

This  resolution  is  designed  simply  to 
say.  "thanks  ■  to  the  .American  GI.  The 
debate  over  Vietnam  in  this  country  has 
obscured  many  of  the  individual  con- 
tributions and  .sacrifices  of  yoiinu  Amer- 
icans in  this  thankless  conflict.  After  8 
years,  it  is  time  to  tell  the  .American 
.serviceman,  that  whether  or  not  we  atiree 
with  the  war.  we  appreciate  his  .scrrice 
to  .America,  and  that  we  recognize  his 
bravery  and  courage  and  individual  ef- 
foiv  Passage  of  House  Re.solution  661 
will  formally  pay  tribute  to  the  .selfless 
sacnfices  that  .so  many  Americans  have 
made  in  this  war  so  far  away  from  home 
My  only  wish  is  that  such  a  resolution 
were  not  necessary  at  all. 
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THE  PENDLETON  MASSACRE 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19,  1969 

Mr,  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 26.  1969,  a  serious  disturbance 
occurred  at  the  Indiana  Reformatory 
at  Pendleton,  Ind. 

As  reported  by  the  Indianapolis  Star 
on  December  12.  1969: 

One  Inmate  was  Icllled  and  46  others  were 
nijured  when  guards  at  the  reformatory  fired 
..n  them  with  shotguns  on  an  outdoor 
athletic  field  when  most  of  the  inmates  were 
lying   or  sitting   down. 

In  the  interest  that  both  sides  be 
heard.  I  am  today  inserting  in  the 
lUxoRD  a  report  prepared  by  the  Indiana 
Statewide  Committee  on  Penal  Reform 

on  this  incident. 
The  report  follows: 

IsniANA  Statewide  Committee  on  Penal  Re- 
KdRM  A  Pact  Sheet  About  the  Pendle- 
ton Massacre 

.As  far  ;is  witnesses  can  ascertain  the  Pen- 
dleton Massacre  occurred  at  around  1:30  on 
the  afternoon  of  Friday.  September  26,  on 
the  volleyball  court  at  the  Indiana  Reforma- 
tory. 

The  Institution,  constructed  in  1923  to 
house  1600  inmates,  n.iw  has  a  prison  popu- 
lation of  approximately  2098.  Of  that  num- 
ber approximately  three-fifths  are  white  two- 
fifth.q  are  black. 

The  facts,  as  we  have  been  able  to  recon- 
struct them  through  dozens  of  interviews 
evewitne.ss  reports,  statements  by  the  victims, 
by  participating  non- wounded  inmates,  by 
professional  and  support  personnel  and  In- 
m.ites  black  and  white  who  happened  to  be 
in  strategic  positions  to  witness  the  slaugh- 
ter. :ind  in  fact  from  administrative  person- 
nel itself,  the  following  is  in  all  probability 
a  .sequentially  precise  .md  accurate  account 
of  the  events  ot  that  dav  and  of  the  several 
days  preceding— the  events  all  being  Inter- 
related. 

.A  letter  dated  September  23.  1969.  listing 
10  grievances  was  sent  to  an  Indlanaoolis  res- 
ident with  the  request  that  he  and  news 
media-men  be  present  to  witness  a  peaceful 
demonstration  to  be  staged  bv  inmates  on 
Thursday  in  support  of  the  grievances. 

THURSDAY,     SEPTEMBER     25 

The  peaceful  sit-down  bv  75-100  men  re- 
•siilted  in  a  discussion  with  Asst.  Supt 
Schroeder  who  promised  a  Review  Court  for 
four  inmates  who  had  been  1-olated  from 
•he  prison  population  since  Mav,  1969  Supt 
Phend.  as  is  his  custom  in  such  instances 
refused  the  men  an  audience, 

FRIDAY,     SEPTEMBER     26 

Review  Court  action  resulted  in  the  trans- 
fer of  two  of  the  isolated  Inmates  to  Michi- 
gan City  and  the  return  of  only  one  to  orison 
population. 

Approximately  250  men  gathered  on  the 
yo  leyball  court  to  engage  In  further  peace- 
•  ui  demonstraUon  to  press  for  positive  ac- 
tion on  their  grievances. 

While  these  demonstrators  were  sitting 
ether  personnel  started  fires  in  the  uphol- 
stery shop,  A  number  of  seated  demonstrators 
attra.cted  by  the  excitement  created  by  the 
fires,  left  the  volleyball  court  to  see  the  fires 

Ouard  Capt,  Huckeby  alerted  to  the  fires 
•'"d  the  gathering  of  inmates  arrived  at  the 
^cene  Engaged  immedlatelv  In  dialogue  bv 
>everal  Inmates,  he  was  leaving  the  sceni- 
When  struck  in  some  manner.  Reports  vary  aa 
to  whether  the  blow  was  from  a  kick  by  an 
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inmate,  a  rock  thrown  by  an  Inmate  or 
grazing  by  a  shot  from  the  tower  when  he 
signaled  for  Are  on  the  Inmates  to  disperse 
them. 

Tower  flre  caused  the  inmate  spectators 
who  had  left  the  demonstrating  group  to  re- 
turn to  that  area.  They  were  Joined  in  this 
rush  to  the  volleyball  court  by  a  number  of 
other  Inmates. 

Huckeby.  accompanied  bv  6  riot-equipped 
guards,  stationed  themselves  along  the  grass 
facing  the  recreation  area  Inmates  were 
ordered  to  line  up  and  return  to  their  housing 
locations.  All  but  the  demonstrators  were 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Demonstrators  who  attempted  to  Join  the 
lineup  were  ordered   to  sit  back  down 

When  the  area  was  cleared  of  all  men  ex- 
cept the  demonstrators,  and  when  all  the 
fires  were  out  and  outside  flre  equipment  and 
firemen  had  left  the  scene,  Huckebv  ordered 
the  men  to  rise.  They  refused  to  do  so,  pre- 
ferring to  continue  their  peaceful  protest 

Huckeby  had  tjeen  Joined  by  6  more  riot- 
equipped  guards  and  a  civilian  employee  who 
had  been  equipped  with  a  riot-gun.  These 
men  took  places  along  the  fenced  in  area 
(which  has  only  one  gate)  and  thrust  the 
muzzles  of  their  weapons  through  the  chain 
links. 

Huckeby  ordered  a  warning  volley  fired  in 
the  air  and  then  asked  the  men  "to  leave 
They  remained  seated.  He  ordered  a  second 
volley  fired  lower;  this  tore  'great  holes  in 
the  volleyball  net."  He  again  ordered  the  men 
to  leave. 

The  men,  still  concerned  over  untenable 
inhuman  conditions  at  the  Institution 
(which  is  considered  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
United  States)  still  refused  to  rise  One  said: 
"If  they're  going  to  shoot  us  they'll  have  to 
shoot  us  in  the  back."  Whereupon  all  but 
one  of  the  men  lay  on  their  faces  on  the 
ground,  some  pulling  their  coats  over  their 
faces  and  heads. 

One  yoimg  man  stood,  alone,  back  turned 
to  the  firing  squad  and  hand  upraised  in  the 
clenched  Black  unity  salute. 

Someone  was  heard  to  say:  'That  one  is 
mine!"  Huckeby  dropped  his  white  hat^the 
signal  to  fire— and  the  standing  vouth.  a  20- 
year-old,  fell  to  the  ground  with  five  shots  in 
his  t>ody. 

Round  after  round  was  pumped  into  the 
rising,  twitching,  falling  bodies  on  the  volley- 
ball court  before  the  order  to  cease  fire  was 
given. 

AFTERMATH 

One  20-year  old  dead  from  a  single  care- 
ful shot  In  the  head. 

Porty-slx  men  wounded,  manv  critically 
from  shots  in  the  head,  in  the  back,  through 
the  chest.  In  the  legs,  feet,  thigh,  through 
the  groin,  in  the  side— in  fact  some  who  tried 
to  throw  up  their  hands  In  traditional  ges- 
ture of  surrender  had  their  hands  shattered 
and  are  minus  fingers.  Many  of  the  injured 
have  multiple  wounds,  and  at  this  writing 
may  lie  In  the  infirmary  at  Pendleton  i  a  re- 
port puts  this  figure  at  34)  where  treatment 
Is  necessarily  Inadequate  due  to  limited  staff 
and  inadequate  facilities  Manv  of  these  ap- 
pear In  danger  of  serious  if  not  fatal  conse- 
quences as  a  result. 

Two  of  the  most  critically  wounded  have 
been  returned  to  Pendleton  from  the  Robert 
Long  Hospital  in  Indianapolis  despite  the  in- 
ability of  the  Infirmary  to  adequately  treat 
serious  cases. 

On  the  night  of  September  26,  all  the  dem- 
onstrators who  had  not  been  shot  were 
Jammed  Into  the  "hole."  Placed,  at  least 
seven  to  a  two-man  cell.  171  of  these  human 
animals  were  confined,  and  then— gassed. 

With  the  exception  of  one  16-year  old 
Hispanic  American— aU  of  the  massacre  and 
gas  victims  were  black. 

This  has  been  as  true  and  accurate  an 
account  of  the  occurrence  as  exhaustive  ef- 
fort and  concerned  human   beings,   within 
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as   well    as   without    the   institution,   oould 
prepare. 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)    News. 
Oct.  9,   19691 
Reformatory   Used   Heaviest   Buckshot 
The  heaviest  shot  available  for  riot  shot- 
guns was  used  to  quell  the  Sept   26  uprising 
at  the  Indiana  Reformatorv,  it  was  learned 
today. 

Double  "O  "  buckshot  was  used  in  the  riot 
guns,  Supt.  George  Phend  .said 

"The  seriousness  of  the  disturbance  dic- 
tates what  type  of  shot  is  put  into  riot  shot- 
guns at  the  reformatory."  he  said. 

The  double  "O"  buckshot  is  about  the  size 
of  a  small  pea,  Phend  says.  The  diameter 
Is  .33  of  an  Inch. 

He  said  IrLside  the  building,  when  fewer 
men  are  Involved  in  a  lesser  incident  bird- 
shot  half  the  size  of  a  small  pea  is  used 

Phend  said  the  size  of  the  shot  used  in 
guns  is  standard  procedure  in  almost  anv 
institution, 

"Our  riot  guns  are  never  loaded  until  an 
incident  breaks  out.'"  Phend  said 

A  spokesman  for  the  sporting  goods  firm 
which  supplies  the  Reformatory  with  the 
shot,  said  the  double  "O"  buckshot  used  bv 
the  institution  is  the  heaviest  shot  that  can 
be    bought. 

The  double  "O"  buckshot  has  130  shots 
to  a  pound,  while  the  size  of  No  6  shot 
(loosely  termed  birdshot  and  used  in  rabbit 
hunting)  Is  ,n  of  an  inch  in  diameter  with 
225  shots   in   only   an   ounce. 

In  hunting,  the  size  of  the  animal  being 
hunted  determines  the  size  of  the  shot  in 
most  cases.  The  larger  the  animal,  the  big- 
ger the  shot  used 

Bigger  shot,  as  could  be  expected  cau.ses 
a  bigger  wound. 

One  person  was  killed  and  46  wounded  bv 
ricocheting  shots  fired  bv  guards  during  the 
disturbance.  ^ 


SAVE  THE  ALLIGATOPIS  PROM 
EXTINCTION 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19.  1969 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  take  steps  to  reduce  the  illegal 
hunting  of  alligators  whose  hides  are  to 
be  u.sed  as  costly  fashion  accessories. 
Tlie  alligator,  formerly  plentiful  in  some 
areas  of  this  country,  is  now  in  danger 
of  extinction.  Florida,  where  most  of  the 
remaining  alligators  are  found,  has  a  law 
against  poaching  and  yet  many  skins  ob- 
tained illegally  there  find  their  way  as 
bags  and  shoes  into  the  stores  of  New 
York  and  other  American  cities. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  orig- 
inally sponsored  by  Senator  Metcalf 
would  require  that  alligator  hides  or  al- 
ligator skin  products  which  are  shipped 
across  State  lines  from  the  State  where 
the  alligator  was  caught  be  certified  by 
an  appropriate  State  official  as  having 
been  obtained  legally.  There  once  were 
millions  of  alligators  in  this  country- 
only  20,000  are  left.  Surely  we  can  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  what 
has  been  called  one  of  this  continent's 
last  living  links  with  the  age  of  the  dino- 
saur is  not  sacrificed  to  the  whim  of 
fashion  simply  because  its  increasing 
rarity  makes  its  skin  all  the  more  prized. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  WASHINGTON  STILL 
CONSTITUTIONAL, 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

•  r    LoflSIANt 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker  a^  the 
Christmas  season  again  approaches  we 
see  throughout  the  country  the  well  or- 
ganized and  adequately  financed  attacks 
on  the  celebration  of  one  of  our  ureat  na- 
tional holidays  Locally,  the  usual  guard- 
ians of  the  national  conscience  filed  their 
usual  .suit  to  prohibit  the  exhibition  of  a 
traditional  Christmas  creche  as  a  part  of 
the  Pageant  of  Peace  on  the  Ellipse 

Although  the  courts  have  not  been 
persuaded,  it  is  stUl  possible  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  act  in  an  arbitrary 
fashion,  and  ban  Christmas  m  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital  The  assault  on  another 
basic  American  tradition  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  the  minority  '.vho  are  not  content 
to  live  In  freedom  outside  of  the  way  of 
life  of  the  rest  of  tlie  Nation,  but  who  feel 
compelled  to  drag  their  neighbors  down 
to  their  own  level  m  all  questions  where 
they  find  an  enibarrassin«  difference  to 
exist 

Noting  the  names  of  the  counsel  repre- 
senung  the  lefti.'5t  ACLU  as  Lawrence 
Speiser.  Warren  Kaplan,  and  Ralph  J 
Temple,  and  of  those  representing  tlie 
American  Jewish  Congress  as  Joel  H 
Levy.  Leo  PletTer  Joseph  B  Robuson.  and 
George  Soil.  I  include  In  my  remarks 
pertinent  local  new.sclippings  and  an 
essay  in  the  superb  stj'le  asstK'iated  with 
Tom  Anderson: 

RULINU      BY     COL'RT     .\WAmD     ON     ELLIPSB 
N^T^V^•Y     StENB 

I  By  William  Willoughby) 
The  Nvtivliy  scene  ihat  for  the  last  15  years 
ha,-  been  a  par",  A  Pageant  >!  Peiee  could 
t>e  banned  'r.im  the  Ellipse  th3  Christmas 
time  It  depends  on  how  the  US.  Circuit 
Court  >f  Appeals  rules  when  it  hears  a  case 
here  Friday 

A  suit  brought  by  .*  Catholic  priest  and 
one  of  the  Episcopal  faith,  a  rabbi,  a  self- 
described  atheist  and  .i  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Etnicai  Society  charges  in  effect  that  the 
stable  scene  depicting  the  infancy  of  Christ 
amounts  to  'government  spoosorship"  of  the 
Christian  theology 

The  case  Is  in  appea^  frona  the  V  S  Dis- 
trict C'jurt.  which  granted  »  matlon  of  the 
government  to  dismiss  on  the  ground  the 
pUi:i  tiffs  lacked  standing  to  sue 

stnr  8Y  CLU 

PigLirlng  prominently  In  the  appeal  is  a 
dec.sion  m  Oregon,  handed  down  two  months 
ago.  that  resulted  in  the  remova;  A  a  lighted 
cross  overlooking  the  city  of  Eugene  Plaln- 
tllTs  argued  that  the  presence  of  the  croea  on 
city-owned  property  reduced  non-ChrlstlHns 
to  ■second-class"  citizens 

The  District  ca^e  *  ts  bniught  by  the 
.Vn.erlca.T  Clvi;  Liberties  Union  naming  In- 
terior Secretary  Walter  J  Hlckel  a.-id  two  Na- 
tijual  Park  Service  offlclais  The  American 
Jewish  Congress  has  entered  the  case  in  a 
frlend-.-if-the-ri-!urt  brief 

The  -AJC  bri«r  irgues  that  the  depletion  of 
Je-sus.  Mary  and  Joseph  is  a  religious  pres- 
entation meant  'o  convev  and  does  con- 
vey, the  religious  meas.ige  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus  AS  the  Son  .>f  O.Jd  ' 

The  brief  argues  that  "the  apparent  en- 
dorsement by  a  government  of  the  mean- 
ings  embodied    la    'he   religious    symbol    in- 
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escapa.bly  operates  to  endow  those  meanings 
with  official  sanction  giving  an  added  dimen- 
sion which  could  never  be  iblained  through 
any  other  device  " 

The  Catholic  priest  among  those  pressing 
the  caiie  is  the  Kev.  George  Malzone.  aaso- 
clared  with  the  Center  for  Christian  Re- 
newal. He  also  has  t>een  a  key  Hgure  in  an- 
other religious  controversy  involving  dis- 
sident Catholics  and  Patrick  Cardinal 
O  Boyle  OBoyle  disciplined  Malzone  over 
divergent  interpretations  ot  the  papal  en- 
cyclical on  birth  control 

UOVCBNltlNT   STAND 

An  Episcopal  priest,  the  Rev  Thomas  B 
Allen  of  Potomac,  and  Raibbl  E^igene  J  Lip- 
man  of  Chevy  Chase,  also  are  Joined  in  the 
suit  James  E  Curry,  who  describes  himself 
as  tux  atheist,  and  Edward  L.  E^lcson  of  Silver 
.Spring,  president  of  the  American  Ethical 
Society,  also  are  suing 

The  government  argues  that  the  Nativity 
scene  is  parr  of  a  celebration  of  a  national 
legal  holiday  which  does  not  have  particular 
religious  signittcance.  citing  an  nurii>!n; 
commercialization  of  the  season,  intermin- 
gling of  pagan  and  secular  cu.stonLs  .ma 
broad  observance  ot  the  holiday  by  lu.ii- 
Chrlstlans. 

But  the  creche  cannot  be  secularized."  ihe 
.AJC  brief  says 

It  has  been  and  remains  the  .symbol  and 
core  of  lae  re.igiou.s  meajung  of  C'lri-stmas 
the  birth  of  the  Christian  .Savior  This  reli- 
gious core  cannot  be  and  has  not  been  elim- 
inated from  Chrlstmafi  bv  the  secular  and 
pagan  .lapects  of  some  celebrations  of  the 
holiday."  ai-cordlng  to  the  Jewish   group 

The  iijovernment  al.so  has  invoked  the  de 
minimus  rule,  .-.aylng  that  only  a  small 
amount  of  public  funds  are  involved  in  set- 
ting up  the  crt«che  on  the  Ellipse 

The  gtivernmental  endorsement  of  the 
display  has  an  impact  lndef>endent  of  the 
amount  or  money  hind  or  time  .nvolved," 
the  AJC  brie!   counters    "In  any   ?ase  If 

the  use  of  public  funds  or  public  property 
in  -lUpport  of  religion  is  wrong,  it  does  not 
become  right  because  it  Is  done  modestly  or 
intermittently  " 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Dec    13,   19691 

Ji  DciES  Weigh  Issue     Coiirt  Refvses  To  B.\h 

CREitiE  KRcrM  Ellipse 

\  request  for  an  injunction  to  pronlbll 
the  erection  or  the  annual  Nativity  scene 
on  the  Ellipse  was  rejected  yesterday  by  the 
L"  .S    Court   of   Appeals. 

However,  the  three-Judge  panel  took  un- 
der advisement  the  attack  on  the  lesjillty 
ot  the  Pageant  of  Peace  Creche,  which  earlier 
was  dismissed  In  District  Court  and  appealed 
by  the  .American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

The  suit  was  filed  in  District  Court  by  a. 
Catholic  priest,  and  Episcopal  cleryman,  a 
rabbi,  an  .itheist  and  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ethical  .Society 

The  appeals  court  action  yesterday  means 
that  unless  a  Judgment  Is  handed  down 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  the  final  deci- 
sion will   not  affect  this  year's  program 

orTENSIVE    rii    NO.N-l  HRISTIANS 

The  suit  contended  that  the  government 
planned  to  use  public  funds  .»nd  parkland  to 
support  .in  observance  of  .a  particular  reli- 
gion. 

ACLU  attorney  Warren  Kaplan  .irgued 
yesterday  that  there  was  a  limit  on  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion  and  that  the  pageantry 
conceivably  could  be  offensive  to  non-Chris- 
tl:ins  He  also  said  government  employes  are 
used  In  malutalnlng  the  grounds  and  that 
American  tax  dollars  cannot  be  used  by  the 
government   to  sponsor  a  religion 

NOT   SINGUHRLY    REI.IGIonS 

Gil  Zimmerman,  as  .assistant  US  attor- 
ney,  said    the   pagettntry    Is  conducted    by   a 
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private  organization.  Christmas  Pageantry 
for  Peace.  Inc 

He  said  the  purF>o6e  of  the  pageant  is  :.■ 
champion  peace  In  the  world  and  that  It  Is 
not   a   singularly    religious   program 

He  asked  how  a  ceremony  honoring  the 
Christmas  holiday  and  peace  In  the  world 
could  be  conducted  without  some  reference 
to  the  celebration  of  Christ's  birth 

His    Example 
(Tom   Anderson's    Christmas    Essay) 

He  waa  born  in  an  obacure  town,  gnw 
up  In  a  tiny  village,  worked  In  a  car|>eii'<  r 
shop,  was  an  Itinerant  preacher  He  slept  ,n 
borrowed  beds.  He  died  on  a  borrowed  cro.-_<, 
and  He  was  burled  In  a  borrowed  tomb  He 
never  made  a  business,  professional,  or  ■.- 
clal"  success  He  never  went  to  school,  owned 
a  house,  held  an  ofllce.  had  a  family.  He 
never  traveled  more  tlian  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  place  where  he  was  born  Yet.  the 
world's  calendar  Is  dated  backward  and  lur- 
ward  from  His  birth 

The  only  thing  He  ever  wrote  was  a  sen- 
tence In  the  sand  Yet  more  Ixioks.  songs, 
and  poems  have  been  written  about  Him 
than  about  all  the  other  men  whoever  lived 
And  His  teachings  have  influenced  the  world 
more  than  .uiyone  else  who  ever  lived  Hf  :^ 
the  most  inasctillne.  compelling,  fascinating, 
.iiul  perfe<  t  .S<ntl  in  hl-story 

He  was  so  gentle  that  little  children 
climbed  on  His  knee  .md  s  >  .strong  t'.  it 
powerful  men  ran  from  the  temple  when  He 
accused  them  of  making  it  a  den  of  thieves 
Officers  sent  to  arrest  Him  returned  empty- 
handed  saying:  "Never  man  spake  like  this 
man  ' 

The  night  before  His  execution.  His 
Roman  captors  took  turns  lashing  His  bade 
with  a  whip  made  of  leather  straps  welgt  ;(<:l 
with  pieces  of  metal  They  knelt  before  Hl;r. 
m  mock  homage  .md  then  iirose  to  spit  m 
His  face  .\l>jut  eight  am  they  took  H.m  to 
Calvary.  slripj)ed  off  His  clothing  and  ^ei 
Him  .uitrlde  a  wo(.>den  peg  which  jutted  from 
the  upright  pole  ol  a  cross.  Then  they  nailed 
Him  to  that  cross  lietween  two  thi-"  cf 
Many  victims  of  crucitlxlon  became  numg 
madmen  before  they  expired,  and  often  tlieir 
tongues  were  cut  out  to  stop  their  scrc.Ttr.s 
and  curses  But  as  this  silent  Victim  .  »  Kcd 
down  upon  His  Jeering  tormentors,  He  >Md. 
"Father,  forgive  them  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do" 

Christ  challenged  the  slavery  system  md 
declared  that  man  Is  the  creation  of  God  .ind 
responsible  to  God.  Christ  preached  the  !ree- 
dom  and  dignity  of  the  individual  and  iiis 
God-given  right  to  come  and  go  freely,  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  to  work  for 
himself  or  to  .sell  his  labor  for  pay. 

He  reminded  us  that  the  oest  way  to  re- 
duce the  exploitation  of  m.m  by  man  is  to 
embrace  Chrlstlanltv  Christianity,  not 
liandouts.  is  the  hope  of  the  world  Christ 
was  no  Socialist  He  believed  In  the  p.'otit 
mjtlve  He  recognized  that  free  men  ^viU 
.have  different  talents  .md  abilities  m  varv- 
litg  degrees  Some,  he  said,  would  gain  more 
with  what  they  had.  and  these  were  rewarded 
with  more  He  even  took  away  the  'talent  of 
the  man  who  did  nothing,  and  gaxe  it  to  the 
man  who  had  ten  "talents."  as  a  lesson  He 
congratulated  th<«e  who  profited,  and  iirced 
His  followers  to  learn  by  their  example 

.■\nd  He  knew  'hat  -harity  is  not  .:..r.'. 
unless  It  Is  voluntary  In  Luke  12:13-14.  the 
Christ  was  talking  to  a  large  crowd  •av.v.  a 
ma.i  approached  him.  saying  "Master  .-pe.iK 
to  my  brother  that  he  share  his  Inheritance 
with  me   ' 

And  Jesus  replied:  "Man,  who  Is  it  that 
would  make  ine  a  divider  among  men''  '  True 
Christian  -hanty.  He  knew,  comes  from 
within  .md  cannot  be  imposed  by  authoritv 

.And,   Jesus  Christ   was   not  a  "moderate 
He  was,  in  fact,  an    "extremist  "  The  "mod- 
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ernlsts"  today  proclaim  that  there  is  no  black 
nor  white:  that  sin  is  Imaginery,  non-exist- 
ent; that  we  are  to  be  "moderate"  and  •"tol- 
erant" In  all  things.  Including  evil. 
This  is  idiocy. 

An  agnostic  is  a  moderate.  Moderation  Is 
no  virtue  when  one  Is  moderately  wrong  or 
moderately  sinful.  Christ  had  this  to  say 
about  these  moderates — a  religious  type  He 
denounced  In  extreme  terms:  "I  know  thy 
•Aorks.  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot. 
I  would  thou  were  cold  or  hot.  So  because 
thou  are  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew 
thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

The  Bible  is  not  tolerant,  it's  "narrow- 
minded."  And  so  Is  the  compass,  the  multi- 
plication table,  the  boiling  and  freezing 
points  of  water,  all  nature,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  The  Gates  of  Hell,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  broadminded — open  to  situational 
ethics.  God.  the  Bible,  sin,  and  Jesus  Christ 
are  not  They  are  rigid  and  unchanging.  Just 
as  the  Ten  Commandments  are  forever  the 
■same,  a  true  Christian  has  a  standard  be- 
yond change.  Hebrews  13:8  says:  "Jeeus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  to- 
morrow." 

Ijoss  of  faith  in  God  is  our  nation's — and 
the  world's — most  serious  problem.  When 
men  lose  God,  they  turn  to  the  SUte.  When 
it.en  lose  God.  they  compromise,  appease,  lie, 
^teal,  and  make  war.  The  collectlvists,  an- 
archists, and  atheists  must  destroy  our  faith 
111  God  to  take  over  the  world.  Unless  we  can 
recapture  our  Christian  spirit  and  reestab- 
lish our  Christian  values,  we  will  soon  lose 
■iir  freedom  of  choice  with  respect  to  all  of 
life's  values.  The  time  could  be  approaching 
when  the  question  will  not  be  whether  Amer- 
ica can  be  saved,  but  whether  America  Is 
worth  saving.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were 
not !  Only  the  moral  deserve  to  be  free.  As  the 
Atx.stle  Paul  ."^ald:  Where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lords  is.  there  Is  Liberty." 

We  cannot  oppose  evil  by  compromising 
with  evil.  We  cannot  go  forth  into  all  the 
world  and  spread  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
If  we  deny  Jesus  Christ  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, In  our  schools,  and  in  our  dally  lives. 
We  become  part  of  what  we  condone. 

A  G.  Helnsohn,  a  courageous  Christian 
aid  member  of  the  Council  of  The  John 
Birch  Society,  was  told  by  a  friend:  "Once 
a  nation  Is  sliding  down  the  toboggan  of 
(ifiiradatlon.  as  we  are.  it  never  stops  till  it 
hits  bottom  Why  do  you  struggle  against 
th'.-  inevitable?" 

.Mr.  Helnsohn  replied:  "Because  It's  un- 
thinkable not  to." 

Ihere's  no  excuse  for  people  who  ask. 
"What  can  I  do?"  and  are  afraid  you'll  tell 
them. 

When  and  if  St.  Peter  meets  us  at  the 
Golden  Gate,  he  won't  ask  what  we  agreed 
with,  or  what  we  belonged  to:  Heaven  Is  not 
open  to  Methodists.  Catholics.  Rotarians,  or 
John  Blrchers — Heaven  Is  open  only  to  in- 
di.iduals  It's  not  what  we  belong  to,  it's 
What  we  are.  It's  not  what  we  say,  but  what 
we  do  and  don't  do.  That's  a  very  good 
thought  to  hold  this  Christmas  of  1969. 
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protestors.  The  Grit  of  WUliamsport 
published  Mr.  Carrington's  observations 
of  our  national  scene  and  they  are  pre- 
sented herewith : 

Protest  Against  Somithino 
Every  day  we  see  groups  of  young  people 
on  the  streets  and  aroimd  public  buildings 
in  protest  against   something.   When   ques- 
Uoned  they  assert  that  this  is  their  right. 
It  is  true   that  the  Constitution  does  con- 
fer this  right  upon  them.  But  a  right  abused 
is  a  right  destroyed.  This  has  been  true  in 
Umes   past   and    those   who   are    unfamiliar 
with  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  It.  It  ap- 
pears  that   the   most   ardent   desire   among 
the  yotmg  is   to  terminate  a  war  in  which 
they  are  afiked   to   take  part.  They   deplore 
war  but  no  more  than  any  other  good  citizen. 
How  do  they   think   the  rights  which  they 
so  flagrantly  abuse  were  acquired?  Any  rights 
we  possess  were  gained  by  men  who  were  will- 
ing to  die  in  defense  of  Bunker  Hill,  freeze 
and  starve  at  Valley  Forge  and  die  by  the 
thousands  at  Gettysbtu-g  and  Omaha  Beach. 
Are  we  to  squander  our  legacy  of  freedom 
by  surrendering  it  to  the  next  aggressor  who 
wlU  quickly  appear?  There  are  predatory  na- 
tions aroimd  the  world  who  can  recognize  a 
timid  nation  miles  away  and  who  jump  at 
the  chance.  We  seek  no  man's  rights  or  prop- 
erty, but  we  will   defend   what  our  fathers 
left  us  as  the  thousands  of  graves  at  Arling- 
ton bear  witness.  And  so  picket  if  you  will, 
protest  what  you  don't  like,  but  don't  forget 
that   these  privileges  were  bought  for   you 
with  better  blood  than  it   takes   to  protest 
and  dissent. 
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It  is  ironic  that  in  attempting  to  be 
candid  In  £issesslng  the  problem,  and  to 
work  at  Its  solution  In  a  broader  way.  one 
is  criticized  as  being  unfriendly  to  the 
shoe  workers  and  manufacturers. 

Obviously,  It  would  iaave  been  much 
easier  to  have  joined  with  countless 
others  and  in  the  more  politicsdly  ortho- 
dox approach  and  let  the  matter  stand. 
This  I  could  not  do  for  the  result  would 
have  been  to  perpetuate  expectations 
and  hopes  which  are  unlikely  to  be  met. 
doing  both  a  disservice  to  the  affected 
parties  and  to  the  people  of  my  district. 


FIGHTING  AN  EPIDEMIC  OP 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 


CONCERN  FOR  SHOE  INDUSTRY 


SILENT  MAJORITY 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

:N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gra- 
ham Carnngton  of  Willlamsport,  Pa.. 
has  expressed  fluently  and  well,  the 
thoughts  of  many  of  the  silent  majority 
who  have  been  patient  with  some  of  the 
e.xtremes  practiced  by  the  more  militant 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19.  1969 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  today  to  emphasize  my  concern  for 
the  shoe  industrj'  and  shoeworkers  and 
state  that  this  concern  must  extend  be- 
yond traditional  bounds  and  must  in- 
clude an  active  and  creative  program. 

It  is  precisely  because  I  do  care  that  I 
spoke  recently  to  a  meeting  of  shoe- 
workers  in  Haverhill,  that  I  named  a 
special  committee  to  recommend  action 
for  those  affected,  that  I  have  been  in 
constant  contact  with  the  President's 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Nonrubber 
Footwear,  and  that  I  have  urged  new 
action  in  the  field  to  President  Nixon. 

Prior  to  my  election.  I  indicated  my 
support  of  the  voluntary  quota  approach 
and  suggested  that  there  should  be  an 
effort  made  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
the  overall  problem. 
I  continue  to  support  that  position. 
But  what  I  will  not  and  have  not  done 
is  to  join  with  those  who  have  for  years 
promised  to  help  and  accomplished 
virtually  nothing.  Measures  have  been 
proposed  to  restrict  foreign  imports  for 
the  last  10  years,  and  more  intensive 
efforts  have  been  made  during  the  last 
3  to  4  years.  So  far,  under  four  adminis- 
trations no  action  has  resulted. 

I  seek  through  an  active  concern  to 
find  real  answers  to  the  problems  of 
diminished  payrolls,  of  lost  purchasing 
power,  of  unused  resources  both  on  the 
employee  and  employer  level. 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19.  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
am  introducing  today  three  bills,  origi- 
nally sponsored  by  my  colleague  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Ryan),  with  regard  to 
lead  poisoning. 

Specifically,  the  bills  would  first,  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  to  help 
cities  and  communities  develop  and 
cari-y  out  intensive  local  programs  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning;  second,  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  help  cities  and  communities 
develop  and  carry  out  intensive  local  pro- 
f^rams  to  detect  and  treat  incidents  of 
lead -based  paint  poisoning;  and  third, 
provide  that  Federal  assistance  to  a  State 
or  local  government  for  any  kind  of 
housing  program  be  made  available  only 
on  condition  that  the  recipient  submit 
and  carry  out  an  effective  plan  for  elim- 
inating the  causes  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lead  poisoning  is  a  serious 
and  tragic  situation  that  calls  for  im- 
mediate action.  Each  child  who  dies  from 
lead  poisoning  represents  a  life  that 
could  have  been  .saved  if  certain  simple, 
precautionary  steps  had  been  taken 
through  municipal  programs  with  Fed- 
eral support. 

Jack  Newfield  has  written  several  im- 
portant pieces  on  this  subject  in  the  Vil- 
lage Voice.  His  article  of  December  18 
outlines  a  program  of  action  for  New 
York  City  and  I  am  including  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Members: 

Fighting  an  Epidemic  of  the  Environment 
I  By  Jack  Newfield) 
After  spending  three  months  digging  into 
the  problem  of  lead  poisoning,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is  ac- 
coimtabiUty.  naming  the  anonymous  Individ- 
uals responsible  for  this  tragic  sltuaUon: 
city  officials,  landlords,  newsp>aper  editors. 

The  basic  facts  of  the  problem  are  now 
obvious:  an  environmental  epidemic  {as  dis- 
tinct from  a  virus  epidemic)  that  strikes  at 
least  30,000  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  children 
each  year,  catislng  mental  retardation,  brain 
damage,  and  death. 

In  August  of  1968,  the  Citizens  Committee 
to  End  Lead  Poisonlrg  was  founded  at  a 
church  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  Subsequent- 
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ly.  Congressman  William  P  Ryan  Introduced 
three  bUls  that  wouid  provide  federal  funds 
to  And  and  treat  victims  of  lead  poisoning, 
and  get  r'.d  of  ieaded  paint  from  tenement 
walls. 

Last  June,  after  23-month-old  Janet  Scurry 
died  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  Bronx.  Rep- 
resentative Eklward  Koch  and  City  Council- 
man Carter  Burden  wrote  personal  letters 
to  Mayrw  MndAiiy  alerting  him  to  the  grow- 
ing cruis  Koch  s  letter  informed  the  Mayor 
how  Chlcag') — yes  Daley  land' — baa  had  a 
lead  testing  and  educrf.tlona;  program  In  op- 
eration f'jr  two  years  and  th.it  the  number 
of  severely  poisoned  rhiidren  had  been  cut 
In  hair. 

In  September.  Representative  Koch  wrote 
mc  a  letter  *aylng  that  the  city  had  never 
even  applied  to  HEW  for  money  available 
under  ensttng  legislation  to  subsidize  a  lead 
poisoning  pr'">gTam 

But  the  Lindsay  administration  did  not 
tict,  despite  Janet  Scurry  s  death,  despite  the 
warnings,  public  and  prlva-e  from  Ryan, 
Koch.   Burden,  and  many  ortliers 

In  one  sense  this  U  obviously  Llj.daay's 
fault.  He's  elected  Mayor,  and  he's  respon- 
sible. But  It  13  more  directly  the  fault  of  the 
ilttle-Jmown  Individuals  he  appointed,  who 
have  direct  responsibility  for  health  care: 
Commissioner  Mary  McLaughlin  and  mayoral 
aaslst&nt  Werner  Kramarsky 

Neither  has  cared  en^ju^h  has  taken  the 
trouble,  to  come  up  with  a  program  since 
June.  Both  are  liberal  bureaucrata  but  cut 
off  from  the  dailine.ss  of  mju-stice  by  r.heir 
positions  and  life  styles.  Neither  has  ever 
even  bothered  to  ^o  to  Chicago  to  see  how 
successfully    the    lead    program    Is    working 

Last  May.  Blo-Rad  Laboratories  offered 
the  city  40  OOO  free  urine  tests  for  lead  poi- 
soning But  nothln.?  happened  (3««  the  let- 
ter to  the  editor  ui  '.a^t  -A-fek  s  V  )ice  from 
B.o-Rad  .salesman  Henry  Iiriln  In  Oc  .oer 
during  the  election  campaiirn  the  Health 
Department  aniKiunced  a  test:ni{  pr'jHrim 
But  they  never  even  bo'hered  •  >  pi'k  up 
the  tests,  much  less  distribute  them  to  i-um- 
munity  groups  like  the  Young  Lords  whu 
were  ea<er  to  use  them  Several  children 
died  of  lead  poisoning  during  this  period 
of  bureaixratlc  buck-passing  and  delay 
Dt'zens  m-'re  went  .ntn  cunviilslons.  comas, 
and  suffered  permanent  brain  damage  Re- 
sponsibility for  those  small  unreported  dally 
tragedies  is  as  easv  to  fix  as  it  is  for  war 
crimes  committed  in  Vietnam 

Also  impllca'ed  in  the  citv's  failure  is  the 
dally  press  which  has  Ignored  the  issue  be- 
cause in  the  words  of  one  city  editor.  "It 
doesn't   have  a  hard   news   peg  " 

But  I  believe  racism  Is  also  a  factor  here. 
If  lead  fx)isaning  affected  white,  middle- 
class  children,  it  would  be  covered  on  the 
front  page  of  rhe  New  York  Times  When 
there  are  10  cases  of  polio  in  the  suburbs. 
It  is  a  crisis  that  receives  urgent  coverage 
But  30.000  undiagnosed  cases  of  lead  poison- 
ing, living  In  Bed-Stuy.  El  Barrio,  .ind  the 
South  Bronx,  is  no;  news.  Just  like  worms 
and  larviie  in  the  water  supply  of  Harlem  is 
fit  to  print  on  page  64.  But  If  those  worms 
were  coning  out  of  taps  on  Park  Avenue. 
I  think  [  know  where  flat  story  would  be 
placed 

Similarly,  if  lead  F>olsonlng  primarily  af- 
fected old  Jewish  ladies,  the  Post  would  al- 
ready have  begun  a  17-part  series  on  the 
problem,  naming  landlords,  profiling  the 
victims,  attacking  the  hospital  system  But 
Janet  Scurry  was  Invisible  and  nobody 
knew  her  name  because  she  lived  on  Teller 
Av?nue  In  the  Bronx 

The  L.ndsay  administration  still  has  not 
ann  unced  a  program  against  lead  poison- 
ing We'ner  Kramarsky  is  conniving  to  be 
prom  d  to  deputy  mayor  Dr  McLaughlin 
is  l^akin^  stories  to  the  Times  exaggerating 
her  3  >od  works  In  an  effort  to  save  he  Job. 
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So  here.  Mr  Mayor.  Is  a  simple  minimal, 
rtve-point    program    you    could    adopt 

1  Launch  an  Immediate,  free,  mass  test- 
ink;  pr oi^ram  la  all  ^hp'to  neighborhoods,  to 
find  the  poisoned  children,  and  get  them 
•reated  in  hospitals 

2  Endorse,  and  lobby  for.  the  pa.ssage  of 
Representative  Ryan  s  three  bills  HR  9191, 
13254.  and  14735  i  Ryan  told  me  on  Tues- 
day "I've  never  ->een  anv  evidence  that  the 
Mayor  s  office,  either  ip  New  York  or  Wash- 
ington, has  tried  to  do  anything  to  help  my 
legislation  get  out  of  committee  or  pass  the 
House  ■■ 

1  Declare  a  health  emergency  In  East 
Harlem.  Harlem.  Bedford-Stnyvesant. 

Brownsville,    the    South    Bronx    because    of 
lead  poisoning 

4  Give  families  with  a  history  of  lead 
poisoning  immediate  shelter  elsewhere  and 
rirst  priority  for  public  housing. 

5  Force  landlords  through  city  ordinance 
or  new  legislation,  to  make  repairs  and 
board  over  with  plywood  peelini?  walls  In 
any  apartment  where  there  is  a  danger  of 
a  child  ingesting  leaded  paint 

You  could  begin  this  program  tomorrow. 
Mr  Mayor,  without  waiting  for  the  next 
batch  of  vague  memos  In  fact  liegm  it  to- 
day 


IN-DIAN   HE.-\I.rH   N'EJEDvS   .^RE   AT 
CRISIS  STAGE 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

F       KHH()M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Friday    Deremher  19.  I9H9 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  a  sig- 
nificant amendment  wa.s  added  to  the 
supplemental  appropnatlon.s  bill  when 
It  wa.s  con.sidered  in  the  Senate  yester- 
day The  .senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Senator  Harris  offered  an  amendment 
to  add  $2  million  to  the  bill  for  the  oper- 
ation of  hospital-s  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service  The  amendment  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  0  Tlie  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  .Appropriations  previously  had 
amended  the  bill  to  include  $1  million  for 
Indian  Health  Senice  contract  medical 
care  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
sum  of  the  two  amendments.  $3  million, 
IS  the  minimum  amount  needed  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  correct  short- 
ages in  personnel,  medicines  and  drucs. 
and  equipment  which  have  reached  the 
critical  level 

Yesterday  in  this  Chamber  Chairman 
Te.acue  of  rhe  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  made  a  thoughtful  and  impres- 
sive statement  on  the  nee-ls  of  our  vet- 
erans hospitals  if  they  are  to  provide 
this  Nation's  veterans  first-class  medical 
care,  as  opposed  to  the  fund.s  requested 
by  this  admini.stration.  Mr  Speaker,  tiie 
situation  he  described  conceinint;  vet- 
erans is  the  same  situation  we  face  in 
carm?  for  the  first  Americans — tiie 
American  Indian  We  are  falling  short  of 
meeting  urgent  needs  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was 
brought  home  forcefully  this  fall  when 
my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  Congress- 
man Camp,  and  I  paid  an  unannounced 
visit  to  the  Claremore  Indian  Hospital  in 
Oklahoma  We  were  there  as  members 
of  the  Indian  .Xffairs  Subcommittee. 
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Let  me  t«ll  you  a  few  of  the  things  we 
found. 

We  found  a  dedicated,  overworked 
staff  with  personnel  shortages  in  many 
key  positions  treating  sick  Indians  in  .i 
building  which  iias  been  called  a  dis- 
grace t<3  the  US  Public  Health  Service 
Thus  hospital  has  not  been  accredited 
since  1960.  except  for  a  1-year  provi- 
sional accreditation  in  1967  when  hoix' 
was  held  forth  that  funds  would  be 
available  to  build  a  completely  new 
hospital. 

We  itmnd  a  list  posted  in  Uie  pharmacy 
under  the  heading:  "Doctors:  Below  arc 
item.5  we  are  out  of  or  short  of — they  are 
so  labeled.  Available  suggested  sub- 
stitutes are  listed  adjacent  to  them." 

This  list  included  such  basic  drugs  a.'^ 
buffered  aspirin,  librium.  and  vasodilan 
Vitamin  supplies  were  depleted  and  food 
purchases  cut  so  deeply  that  dietitians 
are  worried  whether  or  not  they  can  of- 
fer the  patients  a  nutritious  diet.  Tlie 
reason  for  these  shortages?  Funds  were 
so  short  that  that  funding  had  been  put 
on  a  30-day  basis.  Requisitions  for  sup- 
plies and  equipment  were  often  delayed 
Adequat*  medical  treatment  was  some- 
times impossible  to  achieve. 

Following  this  visit,  staff  inembers 
visited  Indian  hospitals  in  Tahlequah 
and  Pawnee.  Okla.  The  story  at  these 
hospitals  was  basically  the  same  as  at 
Claremore. 

.At  Pawnee,  tests  for  tuberculosis  had 
been  discontinued  because  necessarj-  sup- 
plies were  not  provided;  influenza  shots 
could  not  be  given  to  more  than  600  In- 
dian boarding  students  at  Chilocco  In- 
dian School  because  the  vaccine  was  not 
available. 

.An  Tahlequah.  essential  antibiotics 
were  "low  in  supply"  or  "out."  The  same 
was  true  of  certain  anaesthetics,  IV  sets 
for  administering  fluids  intra venoii-^Iv 
and  other  surgical  .supplies.  No  immum- 
zation  shots  were  being  given  more  than 
400  Indian  students  at  Sequoyah  Indian 
School  because  of  shortages. 

Mr  Speaker,  tlie  simple  fact  is  that  've 
have  failed  in  our  obligation  by  law  .md 
treaty  to  provide  adequate  medical  .serv- 
ices to  tlie  .American  Indian.  .lUst  as  Mr. 
Teague  pointed  out  yesterday  that  we  aie 
falling  m  our  legal  obligations  to  the 
.American  militaiT  veteran 

I  am  as  conscious  as  any  Member  'if 
this  body  of  the  absolute  need  for  hold- 
ing the  line  in  Federal  spending,  but  I 
believe  the  administration  can  find  bettt  r 
places  to  make  its  cut^s  than  m  medical 
facilities  and  treatment  for  our  veterans 
and  Indians. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Hou.se  to  accept 
the  Senate  amendment  in  this  case 


CHRISTMAS  VERSE 


SPEECH    OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OK    FI,URID.\ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.X  FIVES 

Friday.  December  19.  1969 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  received  a  Christmas  card  from  a  friend 
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and  constituent  of  mine  and  thought 
that  my  fellow  colleagues  might  enjoy 
the  ver.se  that  Mr.  Garland  N.  White  has 
penned. 

I  certainly  think  that  he  has  offered 
.something  to  think  about  during  this 
holiday  season. 

I  include  the  poem  by  Mr.  White  in 
the  Record,  for  the  pleasure  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Jolly  Christmas. 

Smiling  New  Year; 

Best  of  seasons 

Every  year. 

Hate  and  envy 
We  should  wipe  out; 
■We  should  love  more 
Fellow  men  all. 

We  should  give  more; 
Unselfish  be; 
We  should  listen, 
Ever  be  kind. 

We  should  strive  more 
To  live  God's  'way; 
Make  for  Ihing 
The  Golden  Rule. 


FOOD  STAMP  REFORM 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  .ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  Agriculture 
Secretary  Hardin  on  announcing  yester- 
day a  major  improvement  in  food  stamp 
benefits  for  the  poor.  The  new  benefit 
schedules  announced  by  Secretary  Har- 
din will  make  it  possible  for  a  poor  fam- 
ily to  obtain  more  food  stamps  for  less 
money. 

For  example,  a  family  of  four  living  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  having  a 
monthly  income  of  from  $100  to  $110  will 
now  be  able  to  purchase  $106  worth  of 
food  for  only  $25.  Under  the  old  sched- 
ule, that  .same  family  would  receive 
tnly  S78  a  month  in  food  for  a  payment 
tif  S44. 

The  new  .schedule  is  based  on  a  formula 
which  will  limit  a  family's  food  stamp 
payment  to  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
Its  monthly  income  in  most  cases.  In 
i.ddition.  the  Secretary  has  annoimced  a 
umform  requirement  that  any  city  or 
county  liaving  a  food  stamp  program  will 
allow  .S106  worth  of  food  stamps  to  a 
family  of  four  which  qualifies  and  uni- 
formly adjusted  amounts  for  larger  or 
smaller  families.  In  the  past,  these 
amounts  have  varied  from  city  to  city, 
and  comity  to  county. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  but  another  at- 
tempt by  this  administration  to  put  an 
erid  to  hunger  in  America.  Today  we  are 
leachmg  about  7  million  Americans 
with  either  the  food  stamp  or  commodity 
distribution  programs.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  presently  between  10  and 
15  million  hungry  Americans.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  our  programs  for  combating 
hunger  must  be  improved  and  expanded 
If  we  are  to  truly  eradicate  hunger  and 
malnutrition  from  this  land.  The  reform 
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announced  yesterday  is  an  indication 
that  the  Executive  is  committed  to  this 
goal.  But  the  sad  fact  remains  that  this 
body  has  not  yet  dealt  with  the  adminis- 
tration's comprehensive  food  stamp  re- 
form package.  The  other  body  has  al- 
ready passed  an  even  more  generous 
measure  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  administration.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  legislation  should  receive  the  highest 
priority  in  this  body  when  we  reconvene 
next  January.  In  his  message  of  May  7. 
1969,  President  Nixon  couched  the  i.ssue 
in  the  following  terms: 

More  is  at  stake  here  than  the  health  and 
well-being  of  16  million  American  citizens 
who  win  be  aided  by  these  programs  and  the 
current  Child  Food  Assistance  programs. 
Something  very  like  the  honor  of  American 
democracy  Is  at  issue.  .  .  .  The  moment  Is 
at  hand  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  In  America 
Itself  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  this  Congress  to 
accept  its  full  responsibility  for  wiping 
out  pockets  of  hunger  in  this  land  of 
plenty  for  all  time.  If  something  very  like 
the  honor  of  American  democracy  is  at 
stake,  then  we  as  the  legislative  arm  of 
that  democracy  must  act  and  act  .now. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  press  statement  issued  by  Secretary 
Hardin  yesterday  on  the  food  stamp 
changes: 

Secretart  Hardin  Announces  Details  of  Bio 
Pood  Stamp  Program  Expansion 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin 
today  announced  the  details  of  a  major  ex- 
pansion In  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  to  help 
to  carry  out  President  Nixon's  commitment 
"to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  the  United 
States.  " 

"The  steps  that  we  are  taking  today."  he 
said,  "are  significant,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
be  able  to  take  them.  But  they  go  only  part  of 
the  way.  We  need  further  improvements  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program — improvements  for 
which  we  need  authorizing  legislation.  We 
have  sent  appropriate  reform  legislation  to 
the  Congress.  And  we  are  awaiting  action 
which  will  enable  us  to  operate  a  Food  Stamp 
Program  that  can  make  good  on  our  commit- 
ment to  wipe  out  hunger." 

Secretary  Hardin's  announcement  gave  de- 
tails of  the  expansion  whose  broad  frame- 
work was  reported  on  Dec.  1  (Press  Release 
3687-69). 

"This  new  and  improved  schedule  of  pur- 
chase of  payments,  bonuses,  and  coupon  al- 
lotments will  bring  a  considerable  Increase  in 
participation  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Program." 
Secretary  Hardin  .said,  'both  in  the  number 
of  counties  and  cities  taking  part,  and  In  the 
number  of  people  participating  in  the  coun- 
ties and  cities  In  the  program." 

Secretary  Hardin  explained  that  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  basis-of-lssuance 
tables — both  in  the  amounts  that  a  family 
pays  for  Its  food  stamps,  and  in  the  amount 
of  bonus  stamps  given  to  participants. 

Each  participating  low-Income  family,  be- 
cause of  these  adjustments,  will  receive 
enough  food  coupons  to  buy  food  for  a  diet 
that  is  more  adequate  nutritionally.  The  pay- 
ment schedule  has  been  set  so  that  partici- 
pating families  will  receive  sufficient  food 
coupons  to  pay  for  the  "economy  diet"  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  adjusted  ■to 
compensate  for  current  Increases  in  the  level 
of  retail  food  prices. 

A  family  of  four  (the  "typical  example"  of 
food  and  income  statistics  i  will  receive  $106 
worth  of  food  coupons  each  month — an  83 
percent  boost  over  the  previous  minimum  of 
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$58  a  month.  Coupon  allotments  are  also  set 
at  a  uniform  level  nationally  in  the  new 
tables,  eliminating  the  separate  schedules 
that  had  been  used  for  North  and  South. 

Changes  have  been  made  both  in  purchase 
payments  and  In  bonus  payments,  to  achieve 
these   adjustments  in  coupon  allotments. 

The  amount  that  a  family  pays  for  its 
stamp  allotment  lias  been  reduced  as  far  as 
IS  possible  within  the  requirement  of  the 
present  law  that  this  payment  must  not  be 
less  than  a  family's  normal  food  expenditure. 
I  The  Pood  Stamp  reform  legislation  re- 
que.sted  by  the  President  .and  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  is  designed  to  allow  even 
further  reductions  m  charges  for  stamps,  in- 
cluding free  stamps  for  the  poorest  families. ) 
After  restudy  of  the  relationship  of  purchase 
requirements  to  normal  food  expenditures, 
the  Department  has  substantially  reduced 
the  payment  schedules  that  had  been  in  use. 

Changes  have  also  been  made  In  the  bonus 
that  is  paid  to  participating  families.  Bo- 
nuses to  very  law  income  families  have  been 
more  than  doubled  in  many  cases,  and  the 
bonus  paid  to  every  participating  family  will 
be  greater  than  or  at  least  equal  to  the  bonus 
which  it  had  been  receiving. 

Secretary  Hardin  said  these  Improvements 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  $610  million 
provided  in  USDA  appropriations  for  this 
1970  fiscal  year  for  operation  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program.  He  said  these  funds  are  now 
sufficient  so  that  the  Department  can  extend 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program  to  all  counties  and 
cities  that  request  it. 

A  concerted  drive  is  well  along  to  call  these 
improvements  to  the  attention  of  the  301 
counties  and  independent  cities  which  do  not 
now  have  a  family  food  program  to  help  their 
needy.  Secretary  Hardin  reiterated  that  the 
improvements  detailed  today  give  local  offi- 
cials in  these  areas  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  establish  a  food  program — an  opportunity, 
he  said,  that  he  hopes  they  utilize.  Copies  of 
the  improved  schedule  of  payments  have 
been  sent  to  cooperating  State  agencies  to 
help  to  sign  up  new  counties  for  the  program, 
and  to  help  boost  participation  by  individual 
families  m  the  counties  and  cities  already  in 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

These  improvements  make  the  Program 
much  more  beneficial  to  persons  who  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  it.  A  vigorous  out- 
reach campaign  is  already  under  way  by 
USDA's  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and  many 
other  cooperating  agencies  so  that  all  eligible 
families  may  know  of  the  major  benefits 
available  to  them  through  the  Program. 


THE    SINGING   ANGELS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1965,  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  description  of  a  new  and 
exciting  youth  chorus  from  Greater 
Cleveland  called  "The  Singing  Angels." 
Although  the  chorus  was  only  a  year  old, 
they  showed  great  promise.  These  young- 
sters, ages  5  through  18,  were  exposed 
to  a  program  guided  by  outstanding 
teachers  and  leaders,  imder  strict  dis- 
cipline and  with  quality  music  standards. 

These  enthusiastic  singers — typical 
American  children — came  from  any 
home,  any  street  in  Greater  Cleveland.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  they  are  the  most 
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representative  youth  choral  group  in  the 
world  for  their  age  Average  age  is  12 
years.  They  have  been  described  as  de- 
mocracy In  action  through  music 

The  Singing  Angels  were  founded  and 
supervised  by  William — Bill — Boehm.  na- 
tionally recognized  singer  and  director 
from  the  Midwest,  with  the  purpose  of 
promoting  good  music  for  children  Serv- 
ing as  executive  director  and  conductor. 
Mr  Boehm  is  aided  by  a  splendid  staff  of 
prominent  conductors.  Including  George 
Stnckling.  Tom  Neal.  and  Luther  Black- 
well,  Jr.  Conductor  of  the  reserve  chorus 
is  Maryland  Salter 

The  administrative  .staff,  dedicated  and 
hardworlclng.  include  Eileen  LaViRne. 
Leonore  V'annice.  Bonnie  Davis.  Eliza- 
beth Heil.  Lois  Lantz.  Janet  Specht.  Dons 
Moslev.  Bernadette  O  Bnen.  Jack  Wine, 
and  Bruce  Heil  .\  wonderful  new  addi- 
tion to  the  staff  is  19-year-old  Cecilia 
Kazol.  a  former  chafer  member  of  the 
"Singing  Angels"  who  came  up  throuKh 
the  r«nk.s  Performing  piani.->t  is  17-year- 
old  pmdigy  Margaret  Brinich,  who 
started  a.s  Angel  pianist  at  age  14. 

Since  my  last  description  of  this  re- 
markable choruB  in  1965.  the  Singing 
Angels  have  had  historic  success  Singing 
more  than  125  concerts,  they  have 
reached  a  live  audience  of  more  than  a 
quarter  million  people  and  their  televi- 
sion and  radio  audience  .soars  into  the 
millions. 

Their  television  audience  will  be  at 
leajst  tripled  when  they  appear  as  the  fea- 
tured children' s  chorus  on  the  Kraft 
Music  Hall  Christmas  special  on  the  SBC 
televLsion  network  on  Christmas  E\'e  at 
9pm  Wayne  Newton,  brilliant  American 
musical  star.  Is  the  host. 

Durmt'  the  1969  Christmas  season,  the 
Smglng  -AiiKeLs  will  focus  the  attention 
of  the  community  on  the  residents  of 
nursing  homes  and  senior  citizen  cent.crs 
as  they  conduct  a  ma.sslve  caroUnir 
cru.sade  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  press. 

Recently  the  Sin«mK  .Ant;els  were 
granted  a  signal  honor  when  they  .-e- 
ceived  an  invitation  from  President 
Richard  M  Ni.xon  to  sin.s,'  at  the  White 
House  on  December  21.  1969.  for  a  major 
Christmas  celebration. 

P'orty  of  the  finest  Angels  will  sing  at 
the  Capitol  They  will  also  appear  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Health. 

With  the  scnous  challenges  and  prob- 
lems besetting  .American  vouth  these 
days,  the  performance  of  the  Singing 
.Ansels  rings  c:ear  and  sweet  throughout 
our  countiT  Their  success  suggests  that 
Amencan  youth  has  only  begun  to  realize 
their  proper  and  full  potential. 

With  a  ]ust  caase.  a  disciplined  pro- 
tjram  administered  by  fjuailfied  and  in- 
rellitient  leaders,  our  youth  can  accom- 
plish miracles 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  Singing 
Angels  can  well  be  the  pattern  that  will 
curb  delinquency  and  corruption  In 
youth  and  make  this  country  a  wonder- 
ful and  happv  environment  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children  s  children 

The  Sinning  Angels  ston.-  should  be 
told  throu.i^hout  America — throughout 
the  world. 
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ANOTHER  GL\NT  LEAP 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUKE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr  Robert  Holz.  m  an  editorial  Novem- 
ber 24.  1969.  m  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  discusses  the  important 
scientific  contributions  of  Apollo  12  and 
the  outstanding  performance  of  Astro- 
nauts Conrad,  Bean,  and  Gordon  in 
opening  up  a  new  era  in  scientific  ex- 
ploration .As  Mr  Hotz  so  aptly  points  out 
we  are  entering  an  era  of  'instant  sci- 
ence "  where  new  dl.scoveiT  is  being  accel- 
erated requiring  adjustment  on  the  part 
of  all  those  Involved  to  insure  that  we 
gain  a  maximum  return  from  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  moon  as  it  continues  in 
future  fliuhts.  I  commend  this  excellent 
editorial  to  your  reading 

Another  Oiant  Leap 

Apollo  12  mission  of  Yiuikee  Clipper  .ind 
Intrepid  tiiiirlted  another  <l.int  leap  for 
m.iii.s  ivhlUty  to  wurk  ;n  rhe  liuetUe  environ- 
ments It  space  md  opened  the  era  of  ex- 
tensive  .sclendrtc    exploration   of    the    moon 

.Apvillo  11  inlsBlon  last  summer  proved  the 
technical  feasibility  of  the  manned  lunar  ex- 
pedition .Apollo  12  showed  I'learlv  and  con- 
clusively how  that  i"ap.\blllty  can  be  ex- 
panded and  exploited  Into  a  tremendoiiB 
epKJch  of  sdenutlo  expKinitlon 

Por  those  who  thought  that  .Apollo  12  w«a 
simply  an  expensive  repeat  of  .\pollo  11  and 
yawned  "Why  do  we  have  to  go  there 
ai?aln^  'he  lu-hlevements  of  Pete  Conrad 
and  .\lan  Bean  >n  the  lunar  surface  provided 
a  startling  rebuttal 

It  was  too  bad  that  the  lltfhtwelght  Weot- 
mghouse  television  camera,  which  jjer- 
formed  so  brilliantly  In  bringing  man's  flrwt 
steps  m  the  moon  to  all  the  world,  had  svich 
a  brief  '>peratlon  in  Its  color  version  This 
failure  was  partially  recouped  by  the  per- 
formance of  ite  counterpart  aboard  Yankee 
Clipper,  providing  sensational  pictures  of  a 
live  docking  as  Clipper  .tnd  Intrepid  rejoined 
above  the  moon 

Without  the  television  aooomptanlment  to 
the  Hou8ton-Intre<pltl  communlcitlcms  dur- 
ing extravehicular  utlvlty  much  of  lt«  Im- 
pact and  understanding  outside  the  NASA 
'.echnlcal  cominumty  was  blurred  But  the 
ebullient  air  of  the  iill-Navy  crew  of  Jollj 
Rogers  bridged  some  of  this  communications 
^p  The  steady  stream  of  rtilUcklng  and  In- 
formative description  by  Conrad  ind  Bean 
was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  terse,  laconic 
Comments  <.if  Neil  Armstrong  and  Buzz 
Aidnn  from  TranquUItv  Brise  .Some  of  this 
dIfTerenoe  must  of  course,  l>e  attributed  to 
personality  variants.  But  there  ran  be  no 
diiutot  that  the  more  relaxed  air  -f  the  In- 
trepid cr»>w  i>n  'he  moon  .stemmed  slgnlfi- 
cantly  from  the  fact  that  .\p)oUo  11  crewmen 
had  proved  it  could  be  done 

EAKTHT    PROBLEMS 

Even  without  the  aid  of  television  to 
clarifv  the  surface  activities  250  000  ml. 
awav.  It  v.BA  inifKifutlble  for  earthllngs  not  to 
share  Pete  Ciinriul  s  inrectIou.s  chuckles  and 
.\lan  Beans  wondrous  enthusiasm  over  the 
new  slghUs  and  -^n-saUuivs  on  their  lc>rays 
around  the  Ocean  if  .Storms  Even  though 
they  were  taking  man  s  longest  walk  on  the 
rmxai.  they  stUl  exuded  a  mundane  and 
familiarly  earthy  feeling  of  the  planet  they 
had  tenux/rarlly  deserted  TTiey  sniffled  with 
colds,  got  their  feet  wet.  banged  recalcitrant 
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equipment  with  a  hammer  and  had  trouble 
nndlng  pliers  when  they  were  most  urgentiv 
needed  Tops  popped  prematurely  off  their 
storage   boxes    Their  scales   broke 

"Easy  access"  Items  stuck  In  their  hole*; 
They  worried  at)out  tracking  dirty  feet  in'  . 
their  temporary  lunar  house  and  forgetfull'. 
left  tiehlnd  the  only  color  fJlm  pack  of  the:: 
second  EVA  While  standing  at  the  foot  ; 
the  Intrepid  with  his  first  two  bags  of  lunar 
rocks  and  waiting  for  Bean  to  hoist  them  up 
to  the  lunar  module  fxorch.  Conrad  mused 

"I  feel  Just  like  a  guy  at  a  shopping  centT 
with  the  groceries  waiting  for  his  wife.' 

Later,  he  noted  that  on  sp>eed  runs  across 
the  hiiiiir  surface  Its  one-sixth  gravity  maop 
him  feel  like  a  giraffe  running  In  slow  m  - 
tlon  ■  All  during  their  first  EVA.  Conrad  at  a 
Bean  sounded  more  like  a  couple  of  frtei.os 
tinkering  wiUi  their  spf)rts  car  on  a  Satu:- 
(lay  afternoon  m  their  garage  than  astr<  - 
nauts  enacting  the  first  nuclear-powered  sn- 
entitle  statltMi  on  the  moon.  They  whoopf'd 
hummed  fragmented  melodies.  Joked  ii:id 
constantly  chuckled  in  apparent  Inward  .sa-- 
Isfactlon  over  startling  new  sights  and  ex- 
periences It  was  apparent  for  all  to  hear  that 
man  can.  indeed,  feel  at  home  on  the  mL-in 

NEW    SCIENTIFIC    PACE 

"We  could  stay  out  here  all  day."  Conrad 
opined  during  his  first  bouncing  on  the  sur- 
face Later,  during  his  second  EVA  as  (h.e 
traverse  w;is  longer  and  the  work  harder,  lie 
reduced  his  estimate  to  a  more  practical  9 
hr 

The  Intrepid  crew  also  provided  an  efTectl-.e 
demonstration  of  how  space  age  sclent  me 
exploration  really  works  In  contract  to  'lie 
dusty  ivory  tower  concepts  of  yestervear 
There  was  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
sturdy  Surveyor  that  blazed  the  trail  it 
Apollo  and  the  scientific  harvest  reaped  v 
the  Intrepid  crew  Surveyor  provided  ;i:i.:  d 
but  very  important  data  with  us  robot  sf:;- 
sors  The  two  explorers  of  Ajxillo  12  proviaed 
Infinitely  more  and  varied  Information  ^n 
the  moon  They  also  were  able  to  execute  and 
replan  their  Investigation,  based  on  a  two- 
way  exchange  of  their  early  inputs  from  the 
mixin.  with  the  Interpretations  of  the  sciPii- 
Usts  "n  earth. 

This  Is  space  age  "instant  science"  wi'ere 
the  gathering  of  .scientific  data  has  acquired 
a  new  pace  and  requires  new  techniques  and 
attitudes  from  the  scientific  community. 

Apollo  12  was  the  first  experimental  :->st 
of  this  method  It  has  worked  so  well  It 
opens  undreamed  uf  vistas  for  the  future  ix- 
ploratlon  of  the  universe  Instead  of  sulking 
in  their  lv<iry  towers  over  real  or  Imaglr.ed 
slights  in  the  space  program,  sclent:.-^  ts 
should  accept  the  Invitation  proffered  bv  the 
experience  of  .^pollo  12  and  participate  .a 
the  golden  age  of  space  science.  Thev  i  .^n 
help  man  discover  more  about  his  ur.i  er^e 
:n  the  next  decade  than  he  has  learned  j 
far  '.n  all  his  recorded  history. 


JOHN  ASHBROOK.  OF  OHIO 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or    SOtTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  - 

Friday.  December  19.  1969 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  iust  re- 
cently I  had  the  ureal  pleasure  of  rending 
an  excellent  story  about  our  distmguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  ASHBROOK  1 .  which  appeared  m  the 
publication.  Human  Events.  Tins  per- 
ceptive and  inspiring  article  is  certainly 


December  20,  1969 

a  tribute  to  this  courageous,  able,  and 
dynamic  legislator.  I  consider  it  a  high 
pri\11ege  to  serve  with  my  colleague 
(Mr.  ASHBROOK)  on  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee.  His  leadership  and 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  constitutional 
siovemment  are  imsurpassed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Human 
Events  article  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  as  follows : 
[From  Human  Events.  Oct.  11,  1969] 

John  .^shbrook  or  Ohio — Conservative 
Power  in  the  House 

(By  George  P    Hobart)' 

Rep.  John  Milan  Ashbrook  of  Ohio's  17th 
(".mgresslonal  District  has  been  called  a  lot 
.  f  things  by  a  lot  of  people,  and  few  of  the 
iiescrlptlve  phrases  can  be  characterized  as 
inild.  His  friend.  National  Review  Editor 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  has  said  of  Ash- 
brook. .  .  there  is  no  man  In  Congress 
whose  presence  there  I  myself  find  more  re- 
iissurlng  .  .  he  shows  the  kind  of  political 
ourage  by  which  one  distinguishes  between 
•  hose  automatons  who  represent  us  In  Wash- 
ington  and  those  special  others  who  are 
liuman  beings  endowed  with  mind  and  an 
active  conscience  .  .  a  human  force  In 
which  the  high  qualities  of  the  statesman 
come  together  in  profusion." 

The  Political  Action  Committee  of  the 
Ohio  AFL-CIO  does  not  quite  agree.  They 
picture  Ashbrook  as  "a  Neanderthal  moss- 
back  reactionary,"  and  "a  menace  to  a  free 
democratic  society  as  we  know  it  today." 
Equally  uneasy  about  Congressman  Ashbrook 
is  Ohio's  Republican  governor,  James  Rhodes. 
:■.  staunch  organization  man  and  political 
boss"  In  the  traditional  sense.  Rhodes 
apparently  views  Ashbrook  as  a  maverick 
uho  has  the  audacity  to  put  conscience  be- 
t  re  the  dictates  of  party  politicians. 

But  unprejudiced  analysts  unanimously 
Judge  John  Ashbrook  to  be  one  of  the  most 
outspoken  conservative  leaders  In  the  nation 
today.  Columnist  Robert  Novak,  of  the 
"Evans-Novak"  team,  termed  him  "an  at- 
tractive and  militant  conservative."  Sewsday 
political  writer  Joseph  Albright  finds  Ash- 
brook "young  and  articulate,"  while  Robert 
J  Havel  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  writes 
that  he  Is  "an  outspoken  conservative  who 
gets  mildly  annoyed  'when  he  Is  described 
as  an  ultra-conservative,  which  he  almost 
invariably  Is."  William  Vance  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  journal  concludes  Rep.  Ashbrook 
■  -peaks  for  conservatives  far  beyond  his  own 
political  bailiwick"  in  Ohio  and  has  come 
to  be  one  of  "Nixon's  chief  congressional 
critics  " 

Columnist  Ralph  de  Toledano  calls  him  "a 
congressman  of  courage  and  determination," 
and  Holmes  Alexander  waxed  Biblical  In  say- 
i.-ig  .\shbrook  "Is  a  tall,  blond  bomber  of  the 
.'.Itar  of  Baal."  meaning  Uberaldom. 

Whatever  their  opinion,  few  political  ob- 
servers have  been  able  to  ignore  John  Ash- 
brook 

His  name  is  scattered  across  the  pages  of 
recent  books  on  Republican  party  affairs  and 
:...s  hard  work,  constant  travel  and  tireless 
peechmaking  have  made  him  a  conservative 
l.ero  at  the  age  of  41.  A  scientific  poll  of  the 
'1.000  members  of  the  Conservative  Book 
Cub  a  few  months  ago  found  Ashbrook 
rated  fifth  in  popularity  in  a  field  of  95 
t.ames,  preceded  only  by  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwa- 
ter.  Gov  Ronald  Reagan.  Sen.  John  Tower 
.'.nd   William   P.  Buckley,  Jr. 

.\\\  this  would  have  made  John  Ashbrook's 
lither  very  proud.  Though  he  died  in  1940 


George  F.  Hobart  is  the  pen  name  of  a 
Washington  Journalist  and  political  activist 
who  has  long  followed  congressional  affairs. 
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when  John  was  only  12  years  old.  William 
Albert  Aahbrook,  who  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  17th  Ohio  district  for  a  total 
of  19  years,  would  have  felt  that  his  son  had 
followed  faltbfuUy  In  his  footsteps.  Yet  Ash- 
brook's father  was  a  life-long  Democrat.  In 
this  seeming  paradox  lies  a  possible  key  to 
John  Ashbrook's  political  philosophy. 

The  first  of  the  Ashbrook  clan  left  England 
for  the  New  World  aboard  the  fragile  bark. 
Antelope,  arriving  on  the  shores  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Colony  in  1636.  Almost  two  centuries 
later  John  Ashbrook's  great-grandfather  left 
his  home  In  Hampshire  County.  Virginia 
(now  part  of  West  Virginia's  eastern  panhan- 
dle) and  In  1921  settled  his  family  In  the 
virgin  forests  near  a  small  Licking  County, 
Ohio  village  called  Johnstown. 

With  the  approach  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,  Ohio  began  to  show  its  migrant 
origins.  Southern  Ohio,  populated  by  Jack- 
sonian  Democratic  ex-Virglnlans  who  held 
no  slaves  but  did  sympathize  with  the  South, 
became  a  Civil  War  hotbed  for  "Copperhead 
Democrats."  The  northern  area  of  the  state. 
settled  by  Yankees,  remained  loyal  to  the 
Union  and  some  Joined  the  new  Republican 
party. 

John  Ashbrook's  father  was  born  July  1, 
1867,  at  Johnstown.  Licking  County  Is  Imme- 
diately northeast  of  Columbus,  the  state 
capital,  and  was  then  an  area  of  rich  farm- 
land, many  small  towns  and  God-fearing 
Baptists  and  Methodists.  Though  the  county 
tended  to  vote  Republican,  It  was  located 
on  the  mythical  east-west  line  extending 
across  Ohio  from  where  the  "Buckeye  State" 
Joins  Pennsylvania's  southern  border,  the 
Mason-Dlxon  Line.  One  observer  noted  the 
political  effect  of  this  dividing  line  with  the 
phrase  "you  could  see  the  county  courthouses 
change  from  Union  blue  to  Confederate  gray : 
from  Republican  to  Democrat.'' 

John's  father,  William  Albert  Ashbrook. 
always  proudly  identified  himself  as  "a  Gro- 
ver  Cleveland  reform  Democrat."  In  the 
1880s  this  meant  opposition  to  "the  trusts," 
big  city  Republican  "bosslsm,"  and  "Eastern 
Yankee  big  business." 

In  1885,  at  the  adventuresome  age  of  18. 
William  Ashbrook  founded  a  weekly  news- 
paper, the  Johmtown  Independent,  which 
still  prospers.  Since  1953  It  has  been  pub- 
lished by  John  M.  Ashbrook.  The  elder 
Ashbrook  also  began  a  banking  business  In 
Johnstown  now  run  by  John's  brother.  Bill. 
His  brother,  Jim,  heads  the  local  Insurance 
agency. 

Though  Grover  Cleveland  may  have  been 
a  reformer,  he  remembered  his  friends.  His 
second  term  from  1893  to  1897  were  the  years 
during  which  William  Ashbrook  served  as 
U.S.  Postmaster  at  Johnstown,  his  first  pub- 
lic office.  With  the  election  of  Ohio's  William 
McKlnley  In  1896.  both  Democrats.  President 
and  postmaster,  were  out  of  a  Job.  In  1905 
BUI  Ashbrook  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature and  m  1905  he  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congress. 

The  election  year  of  1906  was  a  "bad  year" 
for  Ohio  Republicans.  Nearly  leaderless.  suf- 
fering from  the  exposure  of  corruption  and 
bosslsm  m  the  cities,  the  OOP  Incumbent 
governor,  Myron  Herrlck,  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  vetoing  a  restrictive  liquor  bill. 
The  ensuing  alliance  of  a  wrathful  Ohio 
Antt-Saloon  League  and  a  reform-minded 
Democratic  ticket  ousted  the  governor  and 
many  other  RepuTsllcan  office  holders.  It  also 
elected  the  Hon.  William  Albert  Ashbrook  a 
representative  to  the  60th  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

There  he  stayed  until  narrowly  defeated 
in  the  massive  1920  Republican  landslide  led 
by  his  friend  and  fellow  Ohio  newspaperman. 
Sen.  Warren  O.  Harding.  Ashbrook  returned 
to  Ohio  to  engage  in  business  and  faroilng. 
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and  In  1934  was  again  elected  to  the  House. 
He  served  until  his  death  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1940,  and  during  those  years  fought  the 
New  Deal  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  with  all  the 
zeal  he  had  applied  In  promoting  the  reform 
Democracy  of  Grover  Cleveland  nearly  a  half- 
century  before. 

William  Ashbrook  remarried  at  the  age  of 
55.  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  His 
second  marriage  produced  five  children,  three 
boys  and  two  girls.  John  Milan  Ashbrook 
was  born  on  Sept.  21,  1928,  when  his  father 
was  62. 

Those  who  know  John  Ashbrook  are  aware 
of  his  great  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
father.  One  of  the  congressman's  close  as- 
sociates remarked  that  "sometimes  it  seems 
a«  if  John  Is  trying  to  be  as  much  like  his 
father  as  possible." 

Undoubtedly  John  Ashbrook  was  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  his  father.  The  elder  Ashbrook 
religiously  kept  a  diary  In  which  he  wrote 
a  fascinating  chronicle  of  the  men  and 
events  In  his  life.  Today,  John  does  the  same. 
While  his  father  was  a  nationally  known  coin 
collector.  John  has  amassed  an  impressive 
stamp  collection.  Whenever  his  father  could 
escape  from  Washington,  he  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  pitch  In  with  his  hired  hands 
on  his  Licking  County  farm  John  Ashbrook 
gets  the  same  satisfaction  from  long  hours 
of  work  at  his  publishing  business. 

John  Ashbrook  is  big  (over  six  feet)  and 
handsome,  a  sandy-haired  man  of  41  who 
lives  and  works  with  an  intensity  to  make 
the  average  man  breathless  His  hair  has  a 
dignified  "senatorial"  cut  and  his  clothes 
are  fashionably  colorful,  tastefully  reflecting 
his  Innate  conservatism. 

If  he  worlcs  hard,  he  also  relaxes  hard.  He 
loves  to  take  an  afternoon  off  (though  he 
rarely  can)  to  unwind  by  a  swimming  pool. 
A  Baptist  and  regular  church-goer,  ho 
neither  smokes  nor  drinks  (though  he  has 
been  known  t-o  sip  a  glass  of  wine ) .  More 
often  than  not.  when  the  drinks  are  ordered 
he  has  a  (3oke. 

"John,"  as  evet^one  calls  him.  is  also  some- 
what of  a  gourmet.  He  can  reel  off  a  list  of 
the  finest  restaurants  in  every  major  U  S. 
city  along  with  their  sp>eclaltie6.  Periodically 
he  fights  the  weight  problem  with  crash  diets 
which  temporarily  succeed  He  loves  football 
(especially  as  played  by  his  favorite,  Ohio 
State ) ,  and  that  typically  Amencan  obses- 
sion, baseball.  Like  so  many  Ohio  politicians, 
he  likes  nothing  better  than  to  sp)end  an 
evening  (sometimes  the  better  part  of  the 
night)  playing  cards  with  his  two  brothers 
or  his  political  "cronies." 

Ashbrook's  friends  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  mostly  those  who  share  his 
political  views.  Cincinnati's  Rep.  Don  Clancy, 
C!olumbus'  Rep.  Sam  Devlne.  Pennsylvania's 
Rep.  Bob  Watklns,  Rep.  John  Hunt  of  New 
Jersey  and  Ashbrook  form  the  nucleus  of  an 
.ifter-sesslon  dinner  club  which  often  ad- 
journs from  Capitol  Hill  to  a  plain  middle- 
class  suburban  restaurant  that  serves  excel- 
lent home  cooking,  the  Oakland  Inn.  or  one 
of  several  Washington  beef  houses. 

John  Ashbrook,  those  who  know  him  mar- 
vel, has  a  tremendous  capacity  for  work.  Ho 
admits,  "I  often  work  90  hours  a  week,  al- 
though I  used  to  do  more."  He  expects  al- 
most as  much  from  his  staff. 

His  Capitol  Hill  office  turns  out  a  steady 
stream  of  well-researched  reports,  speeches 
and  inserts  for  the  Congressional  Record.  He 
and  his  staff  pay  meticulous  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Ohio's  17th  district  and 
It  is  an  office  rule  that  every  letter  must  be 
answered  promptly,  i  But  his  own  desk  Is  us- 
ually stacked  so  deep  with  papers,  an  Impor- 
tant document  sometimes  gets  "mislaid.") 

Rep.  Ashbrook  not  only  maintains  constant 
contact  with  his  Ohio  constituents,  he  rarely 
falls  to  spend  a  weekend  at  home.  He  has  bean 
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known  to  commute  dally  from  Waflhltiirton  to 
Ohio  and  oacK  for  a  weeK  rrom  the  House 
floor  to  meetlnits  f-ilrs  and  busliieaa  in  Ohio 
Added  u^  this  Is  .i  heavy  schedule  of  con- 
gresalonai  comrr.utee  hearings  and  a  constant 
round  of  airplane  fllphts  to  all  polnia  In  r,he 
nation  for  speeches  in  behalf  of  conservatism 
In  one  recent  month  the  Ohio  conijressman 
spoke  at  dinners  In  Los  Angele«i.  New  York 
City  and  Arkansas,  attended  a  meetlni?  in 
Chicago,  ipent  most  of  each  week  In  Wash- 
ington ">r  John.stown  and  ulso  represented  the 
C  3  Congress  In  Geneva.  Switzerland,  a-s  i 
delegate  tfi  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
rxatlonal  Labor  Organization 

John  Ashbrook  very  much  wanted  to  serve 
In  the  .^cond  World  War.  but  was  too  young 
In  1M6.  after  graduation  from  Johnstown 
High  School,  he  enlisted  in  the  U  3  Vivy  and 
promptly  volunteered  for  i  two-year  tour  of 
duty  with  Adm  Rlon.ird  Bvrd's  l.tst  expedi- 
tion to  .Anarerira  Ashbrook  served  as  a  lowly 
St^irekeeper  First  Clrfss.  on  one  of  the  supply 
ships  ind  he  stUl  vlvldlv  recalls  the  boiie- 
chllllng   cold   during   Christmas.    1046 

When  Storekeeper  Ashbrook  returned  from 
the  US  N.ivy  he  m.irried  'he  .it'raitue 
yo'ing  Jo.in  EUene  Nfedels  on  July  .3  l'.>4a 
They  now  have  three  beautiful  daughters 
Barbara,,  the  oldest,  Is  married  to  Joseph 
RiiOertson  the  son  of  a  Johnstown  doctor. 
a:ul  has  presented  her  parents  with  i  grand- 
son Both  Barbara  and  her  husband  .ire  il- 
te:;,1lng  Ashland  College  The  Ashbrooks' 
>econd  daughter.  Laura.  19.  has  just  started 
!ier  itudles  at  Wittenberg  College  in  Ohio, 
and  Madeline.  15.  Is  in  high  school. 

If  his  family  history  had  not  served  lo  make 
John  Ashbrook  a  conservative  iiccordlng  to 
his  account.  aU  college  education  would  have. 
He  was  griduated  :rom  Harvard  University 
m  1952.  obtaining  a  B  S  degree  cum  laude. 
I  started  out  at  Harvard  as  a  conservative." 
he  says,  but  my  professors  and  what  they 
taught  me  made  me  even  more  so  I  learned 
the  worst  thing  a  college  student  can  do  Is 
accept  without  question  everything  he  hears 
in  a  classroom  I  went  to  Harvard  because  of 
Its  academic  prestige,  but  I  never  did  get  over 
the  feeling  hat  I  was  m  E^astern  enemy  terri- 
tory a  long  way  from  the  Midwest  heartland. 
My  theorj-  about  a  Harvard  education  is  that 
If  you  don't  mention  it.  usually  nobody  will 
notice." 

Small  wonder  the  future  Ohio  congress- 
man was  turned  off"  by  what  he  found  at 
Harvard  Among  others.  Ashbr^Kik  'onk 
courses  from  a  list  of  liberal  proiessi.rs  that 
reads  like  a  conservative  black  list 

Included  were  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr  ; 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  Samuel  Beer  ithe 
flrst  president  if  Americans  tor  Democratic 
Action  I.  Alvln  Hansen;  Merle  Falnsod;  Sey- 
mour Harris  and  McOeorge  Bundy  Of  Bundy. 
who  later  became  an  adviser  to  Presidents 
John  P  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Jf)hnson,  Ash- 
brook h.is  a  strong  recollection  "When  I 
first  met  him  he  struck  me  as  absolutely  the 
worst  liberal  I  have  ever  known  and.  in  my 
opinion  he  s  been  going  downhill  ever  since  " 
In  1955  John  Ashbrook  received  his  law 
degree  from  Ohio  State  University  and  joined 
the  staff  of  the  attorney  general  of  Ohio  as  a 
special  counsel  He  still  maintains  an  active 
Interest  in  the  law  and  hiis  a  legal  library 
which   would  rival  most   law  schools 

In  national  and  Ohio  Republican  circles. 
John  Ashbrook  has  not  always  been  con- 
troversial He  worked  his  way  up  through 
party  ranks  beginning  as  precinct  commit- 
teeman m  Johnstown,  a  post  he  still  holds 
(Says  Ashbrook  I'm  proudest  of  the  fact 
that.  Just  like  the  '.ate  Sen  Bob  Tatt.  when- 
ever my  name  ha«  been  on  the  ballot  I  have 
always  carried  my  own  precinct  ■)  In  1956 
Ashbrook  defeated  an  incumbent  lo  gain  his 
first  elective  office— his  fathers  old  seat  In 
the  State  House  of  Representatives.  .\t  'he 
same  time,  from  1956  to  I960,  he  served  as 
Licking  County  OOP  chairman. 
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John  Ashbrook  s  emergence  on  the  na- 
tional Republican  scene  came  as  a  result  of 
hl.H  election  a.s  president  of  the  Ohio  League 
of  Young  Republicans  In  1954  Rav  Bliss 
I  then  Ohio  OOP  chairman!  dldnt  really 
know  how  conservative  I  was  '  says  Ash- 
brix)k.  or  I  would  never  have  been  elected  " 
Using  his  Ohio  YR  post  as  a  springboard 
for  national  office  the  young  state  legislator 
announced  his  candklacv  for  chairman  of 
the  Young  Republican  National  Federation 
In  1955  With  the  help  of  close  friends  from 
his  Harvard  days.  William  A  Rusher  mow 
publisher  of  Nattcmal  Re\'iew)  and  F  Clif- 
ton White  (destined  to  become  the  archi- 
tect" of  the  1964  Oiildwater  nomination), 
the  three  conducted  such  an  effective  cam- 
paign that  Ashbroiik  was  elected  without 
opposition 

This  tribute  then  unprecedented  In  Young 
Republican  annals  came  ;is  a  result  of  hard 
work,  careful  vote-counting  and  campaign 
visits  by  Ashbr(5ok  to  every  state  Young  Re- 
publican meeting  In  the  nation  It  gave  him 
his  first  t.iste  of  the  natli'hal  pfiUtlcal  ex- 
posure that  has  steadily   Increased  since 

Looking  back  on  Ashbrooks  election  as 
YR  chairman.  CUf  White  recently  summed 
up  the  1955  campaign's  ■hUwd.  sweat  and 
tears'"  succinctly  "In  those  days  the  only 
thing  we  ever  worried  about  was  where  to 
bury  the  body  " 

Rep  Ashbrook  has  alwa>'5  played  hard  at 
pi  Iltlcs  and  he  places  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance on  the  organisational  aspect  of  that 
work  When  he  decided  Ut  run  for  Cr.ngress 
In  1969  he  made  sure  that  all  the  bases  were 
covered  within  his  own  district  and  avoided 
a  potential  primarv  challenge  In  November 
I960,  he  defeated  an  inciimbent  liberal  Demo- 
crat. Rep  Robert  Levering  bv  a  nearly  10.000- 
vote  margin  out  of  140  ooo  votes 

.Although  he  believes  in  strong  organiza- 
tional work  on  the  local  level.  Rep  A.shbrook 
has  fought  hard  against  the  development  of 
Republican  counterparts  to  the  Democratic 
blg-cltv  machines  Tins  stand,  he  savs.  may 
not  have  made  me  verv  popular  with  the 
bosses  and  their  followers,  but  I  think  It  has 
helped  me  with  rank-and-file  Republicans  In 
Ohio   • 

Rep.  Ashbrook's  remarks  seem  to  be  di- 
rected principally  at  Ohio's  two-term  Re- 
publican governor.  Jame«  Rhodes,  with 
whom  Ashbrook  has  hod  some  strong  differ- 
ences of  opinion  He  points  out  that  Rhodes" 
nile  of  the  Ohio  OOP  has  prodviced  one  of 
the  most  liberal  (.ADA  rating  70 1  freshman 
Republicans  in  the  US  .Senate  William 
Saxbe  "I  hardly  think  Saxbe  reflects  the 
views  of  most  of  Ohio's  Republicans — or 
most  of  Its  citizens."  says  Rep   .Ashtartxik 

John  .Ashbrook  has  had  to  pay  the  price 
for  his  independent  partv  attitude  ,\s  the  re- 
s\Ut  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court's  one  man. 
one  vote  ruling.  Ohio  s  cnngressioiial  district 
lines  have  been  redrawn  twice  since  I960, 
each  time  bv  OOP-controlled  legislatures 
dominated  bv  dv   Rhodes 

Each  time  mine  has  been  the  onlv  district 
'vith  an  incumbent  Republican  which  has 
been  gerrymandered  with  the  maximum  pos- 
sible harm  for  mv  re-election  prospects  ' 
Each  time,  however,  Ashbrook  has  beat  the 
odds  and  won 

In  1966  he  faced  what  was  supposed  to  be 
his  toughest  test  The  legislature  threw  him 
into  the  same  district  with  an  incumbent 
veteran  Democratic  congressman  Robert 
Secrest,  who  had  served  20  years  In  the 
House  Ashbrook  beat  Secrest  handily,  but  he 
expects  future  gerrymandering  if  he  seeks 
to  ret.ain  his  House  seat 

In  'he  only  head-on  contest  b<?iween  Gov 
Rhodes  and  Rep  Ashbrook.  the  congre.ssman 
wen  hands  d(jwn  That  occurred  in  1968 
•*hen  Rhodes  blocked  Ashbrook  from  running 
as  a  t;OP  national  convention  delegate 
pledged  to  Rhf>des  favorite  son  candidacy 
Ashbrook    needed    Rhodes'    approval    as    re- 
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quired  bv  Ohio  law,  but  the  governor  refused 
Stung  In  Rhodes'  high-handed  actions  .Ash- 
brook fielded  his  own  slate,  pledged  lo  him- 
self and  he.  one  other  delegate  .md  two  ;i'- 
ternates.  all  swamped  Gov  Rhodes  hand- 
picked    candidates    by    large    margins 

What  :s  the  philosophy  that  has  maclH 
John  .Ashbrook.  in  the  estimate  of  the  Cle\f- 
land  Plain  Draler  a  leading  force  in  U  s 
conservatism  ■'  The  Ohio  congressman  > 
quick   to  explain   his  views 

"I  have  ,1  phllosophv  of  government  at  d 
I  know  what  I  believe  I  guess  I  lotild  i.e 
called  a  liberal'  in  the  classic  sense,  b.it 
under  todav's  labels  I  ,im  a  conserMitUe.  The 
true  llber.il  fought  for  the  IndUldual's  rlglit.s 
against  the  crown,  which  now  means  hi^ 
government  But  the  modern  liberal  want:  -j 
give  all  power  to  the  crown — to  the  exec  ;. 
tive  and  that  I  will  .ilways  fight  The  in  .1- 
em  liberal  has  an  extrcmelv  shortslehiid 
view  I  think  most  conservatives  have  a  sen.'-e 
of  hlstorv  which  makes  them  fiir  more  vision- 
ary about  the  future 

"In  the  end.  those  who  ha\e  stood  aiid 
fought  for  principle  have  usually  been  \Ui- 
dicated  In  my  view  the  .American  conserv;!- 
tUe  Is  the  one  who  must  do  that  today  " 

Of  his  own  conservatism  he  says:  T  ha\e 
a  philosophy,  viable  or  unviable.  .saUible  or 
unsalable    I  know  what  I  want  to  do  ' 

Dtjes  this  make  him  (Kipular"'  "I  recogni/e 
I  .im  not  .ippreclated  by  a  lot  of  people  and 
I  don't  much  care  If  the  people  want  10  re- 
tire me  from  cfflce.  it  will  be  no  t;reat  loss  to 
me  I  only  persist  In  this  because  I  believe 
in  what  I  am  doing  I'm  not  going  to  con- 
form to  what  other  people  are  doing  Just 
for  the  sake  )f  conformitv  I  try  harder  tli  in 
most  people  to  do  what  I  think  is  right 

His  public  record  and  prUate  lonumi"; 
Indicate  only  one  set  of  standards  which 
John  .AshbrcK-ik  applies  to  himself  and  .lil 
other  public  figures  regardless  of  party  'tie 
principles  of  conservatism  In  his  \-lew  this 
allows  room  for  cxrcaslonal  disagreement  .  n 
special  issues  but  Ashbrook  has  been  highly 
critical  of  liberal  House  Reptibllcans  who 
have  consistently  voted  with  the  Demc«rr.t.s 
during  recent  years. 

To  underscore  this  record  of  liberal  (iiiP 
defections.  .Ashbrook  devised  .1  scorecird  lie 
calls  the  "Democratic  Margin  of  Vlcttiv" 
iDMVi.  a  catalogue  ol  the  House  votes  sln^e 
1960  which  resulted  In  victories  for  the  K(  :.- 
nedy  and  Johnson  Administrations  solelv 
because  30  or  fewer  House  Republicans  tup- 
ported  the  liberal  Democratic  position 

Dlscu-ssine  the  DMV.  Ashbrook  told  'he 
Oirisfiar?  Science  Momtor''^  Capitol  Hill  re- 
porter. I.vn  .Shephard  I  don't  object  ;o 
anvone  leehng  strongly  .ibout  .in  Issue  and 
voting  with  the  Democrats  on  that  account 
.  but  when  they  consistently  vote  :!.i: 
way  at  least  we  can  .see  to  it  that  thc-e 

defectors  don  t  get  rewarded   ' 

Rep.  .Ashbrook  has  been  Just  as  strict  in 
applying  his  standard  of  conservatism  o 
Southern  Democrats  He  personally  compiled 
the  ACA.  COPE  and  ADA  scores  of  all  South- 
ern Democrats  In  the  House  to  prove  that 
fewer  than  20  could  be  really  termed  "con- 
servative." 

,Ashbrook's  own  House  voting  record  since 
he  c.^me  to  Congress  In  1961  shows  him  "o 
be  one  of  the  most  regular  Republicans.  He 
has  voted  wnth  the  niajontv  1.;  his  GOP  (■  I- 
leagues  on  almost  every  major  issue  und 
earned  .m  .ACA  score  of  98  per  cent  con- 
.servatlve 

That  John  Ashbrook  finds  himself  In- 
creasingly at  odds  with  a  Reptiblican  Pres- 
ident means  onlv  that  he  feels  that  White 
Houae  proposals  .ire  getting  more  liberal  The 
Ohio  Republican  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
is  .1  member  of  the  OOP  because  It  Is  the 
conservative  party  If  the  time  should  come 
when  that  ceases  'm  be  true.  Ashbrook  .ir.d 
a  good  many  other  GOP  conservatives  are 
unlikely  to  change  their  alleglanoe  to  prin- 
ciple tirst 
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Ashbrook  votes  against  more  federal  spend- 
ing, increased  federal  control,  and  foreign 
aid  He  has  strongly  backed  the  rights  of 
laboring  men  against  the  labor  boeses  and 
has  made  it  a  habit  to  speak  to  union 
groups,  when  they  will  have  him.  (At  one 
such  meeting  he  read  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  AFL-CIO  President  G«orge 
Meany  demanding  that  he  vote  with  "or- 
ganized labor"  on  various  Issues.  Ashbrook 
took  an  on-the-spot  poll  of  the  union  mem- 
bers In  the  hall.  "When  the  show  of  hands 
ended,  the  surprised  workers  discovered  they 
and  their  conservative  congressman  disagreed 
with  Meany  on  federal  gun  control,  higher 
taxes  to  finance  welfare  plans,  federal  "open 
housing  "  legislation  and  a  host  of  other  Is- 
sues. I 

As  a  lawyer.  Ashbrook  has  a  reverence  for 
the  Constitution  and  a  deep  concern  for  In- 
dividual rights,  as  well  as  for  the  checks  and 
balances  that  were  meant  to  keep  government 
In  Its  place. 

He  has  voted  against  such  federal  "civil 
rights"  laws  as  "open  housing"  and  public 
accommodations  because  he  believes  they 
falsely  promise  to  elevate  the  "rights"  of 
a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  all. 
Yet,  he  was  one  of  the  flrst  to  feel  the  lash 
from  the  backers  of  Alabama's  George  Wal- 
lace when  he  confessed  he  was  puzzled  that 
nnvone  could  support  for  President  a  man 
who  flew  the  Alabama  state  flag  above  the 
American  flag  at  the  state  capltol  in  Mont- 
gomery, 

ASHBROOK    ON    WALLACE 

In  a  pre-election  statement  last  November, 
.Ashbrook  was  far  more  explicit  about  Wal- 
l.ice:  "As  a  con.servatlve.  I  don't  stsaid  for 
fiiforced  .segregation.  I  stand  for  freedom  and 
I  think  the  Constitution  does,  too.  George 
Wallace's  slogan  only  recently  was  'segrega- 
';on  forever'  and  ...  in  my  view  that  sep- 
, rates  him  decisively  from  the  conservative 
;.)ri?ltlon." 

.Ashbrook    attacked    Wallace    as    a     "big 
pender"  and    "populist"  whose  attitude  to- 
wards the  federal  government  "Is  that  of  one 
!■:   the  biggest  centrallzers"  except  when  It 
comes  to  questions  of  "racial  policy," 

Rep.  Ashbrook  opposes  total  abolition  of 
the  electoral  college  (he  favors  the  district 
plan)  and  while  acknowledging  the  popula- 
"lon  problem,  he  is  against  government  birth 
1  nntrol  plans  ("That  certainly  is  a  matter 
f.  r  individual  conscience").  The  Ohloan 
would  cut  off  federal  aid  to  students  who 
disrupt  campuses,  though  not  to  entire  col- 
leges which  suffer  such  disorder.  He  opposes 
?un  controls,  but.  since  he  Is  strong  on  law 
.ind  order,  he  favors  mandatory  sentences 
iur  convicted  felons  who  use  firearms. 

.As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Ii.ternal  Security  Committee.  Rep.  Ashbrook 
is  f.ir  more  concerned  with  the  threat  of 
(immunlsm  than  the  average  congressman. 
He  faults  public  officials  for  ignoring  or 
v.hitewashlng  Communist  infiltration  and 
fxploltation  of  campus  disorders,  racial  agl- 
':itlon  -.nd  urban  riots.  Applying  his  In- 
formed concern  about  communism  to  the 
foreign  policy  field,  Ashbrook  says  the  United 
States  should  always  decide  "in  favor  of  our 
L.itional  security."  and  therefore  he  backs 
the  .ABM  deployment 

There  are  certain  Eut  issues  which  di- 
■  !de  conservatives  and  liberals,"  says  Rep. 
.\shbro(ik.  "and  these  include  the  attitudes 
towird  limited  povf-rnment.  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  our  policy  toward  communism." 

The  crux  of  his  differences  with  the 
N'lxon  Administration,  as  Ashbrook  sees  it, 
13  consistency  "I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
can  "view  with  alarm'  under  Kennedy  and 
iiohnson,  then  "point  with  pride'  when  the 
^..me  policies  are  advanced  by  a  Republican 
President  In  time  some  circumstances  may 
'  ii.inge,    but    basic    principles    remain    the 

:   -.me  " 

Although  Rep.  Ashbrook  Is  the  ranking 
Hepviblican  on  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
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ternal  Security  and  third  ranking  on  the 
politically  potent  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  he  doubts  he  will  ever  at- 
tain any  House  Republican  leandership  post. 
After  a  decade  of  observing  Congress,  he 
says:  "It  appears  to  me  that  the  flrst  re- 
quirement for  becoming  a  Republican  leader 
is  to  establish  yourself  as  a  conservative  and 
then  slowly  and  constantly  move  to  the  left. 
It's  the  classic  example  of  people  "going 
along'  In  order  to  'get  along.'  "  Ashbrook 
once  told  an  Ohio  newspaper:  "I  have  never 
felt  I  had  to  go  along  with  anything  and 
getting    along    is    not    important    to    me" 

While  Ashbrook  has  many  friends  In  the 
House,  his  outspoken  conservatism  has  often 
made  GOP  leaders  uneasy.  He  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  highly  quotable  cloakroom  com- 
ments that  can  sting. 

At  a  luncheon  at  the  "Republican  round- 
table"  in  the  House  restaurant  in  1968.  Ash- 
brook and  several  others  listened  to  one  of 
the  House  GOP  leaders  expound  on  the  po- 
litical benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 
party  if  his  colleagues  would  reverse  them- 
selves and  vote  "only  a  few  million  dollars" 
for  a  federal  "rat  control"  program  for  the 
big  cities.  Ashbrook's  GOP  colleagues  al- 
most dropped  their  silverware  as  he  fixed 
the  Republican  leader  with  a  stare  and  said. 
"Spoken  like  a  true  whore" 

But  more  often  than  not.  Rep.  .Ashbrook 
has  been  a  leader,  esperially  in  national  con- 
servative politics. 

Preoccupied  with  his  own  first  race  for 
Congress  in  1960.  Ashbrook  soon  returned 
to  the  national  GOP  scene  in  1962  as  one  of 
the  original  and  most  active  members  of 
P.  Clifton  White's  "Draft  Goldwater  Com- 
mittee." Only  days  before  the  1964  election, 
he  met  with  William  F.  Buckley  Jr  .  Bill 
Rusher,  L.  Brent  Bozell,  Frank  S.  Meyer,  the 
late  Rep.  Donald  C  Bruce  of  Indiana,  and 
others  in  a  West  37th  Street  brownstone  in 
New  York  City  owned  by  the  Buckley  lam- 
ily.  On  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  the 
GOP  suffered  its  greatest  electoral  defeat  in 
history,  the  American  Conservative  Union 
was  born.  In  December  1964,  ACU  was  for- 
mally launched  in  Washington  at  a  meet- 
ing attended  by  many  conservative  leaders 

From  the  first,  Ashbrook,  who  became  ACU 
national  chairman  in  1965.  has  regarded  the 
organization  as  the  conservative  counterpart 
to  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  He  has 
recruited  its  national  membership  i  now 
around  15,000 1  with  evangelic  zeal,  preach- 
ing organization  and  the  dissemination  of 
conservative  ideas  and  programs. 

As  ACU  national  chairman.  Ashbrook  takes 
special  interest  In  its  monthly  publication. 
Battle  Line,  which  gives  a  conservative  view 
of  national,  state  and  local  political  devel- 
opments. He  has  also  supported  a  broad 
program  of  ACU  publications  designed  to  zero 
in  on  current  topics.  Ashbrook  is  now  en- 
couraging a  stepped-up  drive  to  expand  ACU 
political  action  and  he  cherishes  the  goal  of 
a  'conservative  national  headquarters"  in 
Washington  designed  to  promote  unity 
among  responsible  conservative  t-Toups.  pub- 
lications and  individuals. 

The  congressman  also  serves  ^is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  tlie  Committee 
of  One  Million  (Against  the  Admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  i  and  has 
been  very  active  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  On 
keeping  up  with  political  news.  Ashbrook 
says.  "Whenever  someone  out  in  the  boon- 
docks asks  me  what  s  going  on  in  Washing- 
ton, I  just  ask  Don't  you  read  Human 
Events?' "  He  estimates  that  he  has  every 
book  offered  by  the  Conservation  Book  Club, 
which  he  also  serves  as  an  adviser.  At  the  mo- 
ment he's  thinking  of  writing  a  book  himself, 
if  he  can  ever  find   the  time. 

ASHBROOK  ON  NIXON 

John  Ashbrook  first  met  P.. chard  Nixon 
when  the  latter  was  vice  preriJent,  "I  have 
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always  felt,  both  as  a  conservative  and  a 
student  of  communism,  that  Richard  Nixon 
was  admirably  equipped  to  act  decisively  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States."  Ash- 
brook said  last  June. 

His  basic  resjject  for  Nixon  has  not 
changed.  He  feels  the  greatest  asset  the 
President  has  is  his  image  of  respectability 
and  calm  purpose,  welcomed  by  Americans 
after  the  "wheeler-dealer"  era  of  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

But  the  Ohio  Republican  is  frankly  un- 
happy about  the  course  taken  by  President 
Nixon  since  his  inauguration. 

As  the  1968  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion approached.  Rep  Ashbrook  fought 
against  Gov.  Rhodes  for  a  seat  as  a  delegate 
from  Ohio.  At  the  Miami  convention,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  only  two  Ohio  votes  cast 
for  Nixon"s  nomination. 

Though  he  said  he  could  easily  have  sup- 
ported Gov.  Ronald  Reagan.  Ashbrook  stuck 
with  Nixon,  He  correctly  concluded  that  Gov 
Rhodes  was  maintaining  the  "favorite  son" 
hold  over  Ohio's  delegates  as  a  favor  to  New 
■i'ork  Gov  Nelson  Rockefeller  (Rockefeller 
later  acknowledged  this,  praising  Rhodes  for 
being    "solid  as  a  rock ,"> 

Also.  Ashbrook  was  convinced  that  Nixon 
would  indeed  bring  about  a  real  change  :n 
Washington.  With  Gov.  Reagan  unable  to 
break  Nixon's  Southern  support,  and  lagging 
in  delegate  strength.  Ashbrook  cast  his  vote 
for  Nixon's  nomination. 

Perhaps  Ashbrook  expected  too  much  from 
Richard  Nixon.  Sen  Barry  Goldwater  of 
Arizona,  .Ashbrook's  friend  and  1964  hero, 
answered  Republican  complaints  earlier  this 
year,  saying:  "  .  .  Dick  Nixon  hasn't  changed 
any  since  1952  or  '53  Anvone  who  supported 
him  thinking  he  was  as  conservative  as  I 
am  is  mistaken.  But  he's  a  hell  of  a  lot  more 
conservative  than  Hubert  Humphrey  or  Ted 
Kennedy." 

But  that  relative  standard  for  political 
conservatism  is  not  enough  for  John  Ash- 
brook. He  clings  to  the  Increasingly  rare  no- 
tion that  when  a  man  makes  a  promise,  he 
will  fulfill  it. 

A    FEW    DISAPPOINTMENTS 

In  March  of  this  year  Rep.  Ashbrook  first 
admitted  his  public  disappojntmert  with  the 
President  He  told  Nen-^dat/  reporter  Joseph 
Albert-  The  average  conservative  is  upset 
about  President  Nixon's  failure,  so  far,  to 
clean  out  the  State  Department  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  better  performance  from  a 
man  we  elected.  He  needs  the  people  he  is 
alienating  right  now,  because  the  liberals 
won't  be  with  him  in  1970  and  1972  "  .A  few 
days  later  Rep.  .Ashbrook  told  the  President 
the  same  thing  personallv  at  a  pri'.;ite  White 
House  meeting 

Things  have  not  been  all  bad  since  the 
Nixon  Administration  took  over  in  Wash- 
ington, .Ashbrook  readily  :;dmits  He  has 
publicly  praised  the  President's  nominations 
of  Warren  Burger  and  Clement  Haynsworth 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  "A'as  pleased  that 
Nixon  did  net  back  down  on  the  .ABM  But 
still  he  is  seriously  concerned  about  the 
trend  of  ihis  Administration  and.  as  a  na- 
tional conservative  leader,  has  used  his  ac- 
cess to  'he  White  House  to  privately  make 
his  views  known 

Ashbrook  has  been  especially  critical  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  appointees  and  poli- 
cies when  he  thought  principles  were  in- 
volved- He  voted  against  the  President's  re- 
quest for  an  ext-enslon  of  the  10  per  cent  tax 
surcharge,  saying  that  "no  meaningful  effort 
lias  been  made  to  cut  spending  ...  a  vote  to 
extend  the  surtax  is  irre.-ponsible — it  merely 
assures  the  spenders  that  the  money  ■will  be 
there  to  continue  business  a.s  usual"  Ash- 
brook added:  "I  will  support  the  President 
steadfastly  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
changes  he  promised  the  .American  people.  I 
will  just  as  vigorously  oppose  him  when  he 
goes  in  the  opposite  direction." 

Two  days  before  Nixon  left  for  his  June 
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me«ung  with  President  Thleu  of  South  Viet 
Nam.  Ashbrx)li  publicly  called  ff>r  Nixon  to 
reafflrm  hi5  paat  pledges  to  avoid  any  cuall- 
tlon  government  which  would  include  the 
CommuDists  After  the  Midway  Inland  meet- 
ing It  waa  Aahbrooks  Judgment  'hat  :.he 
President  is  mlstHken  in  his  appraisal  of  tlie 
basic  intentions  o!  the  Communi-ts  regird- 
tng  this  war  So  far  President  Nixon's  wordB 
ibout  the  V'lei  Sam  war  cnn  i(lve  little  com- 
fort '.o  those  ferven'iy  wl.shmg  for  an  ex- 
tension of  freedom  everywhere  " 

Ashbrocik's  "Wn  views  ._,n  Viet  Nam  stateil 
in  early  August  are  unequlvocai  "If  the  Parts 
peace  tallcs  are  abandoned  or  reach  a  hope- 
less stalemate.  I  would  sharply  intensify  the 
war  etTort  without  major  troop  commitment 
We  have  a  ieguimate  reason  for  halting  this 
advance  of  communism  Unilateral  with- 
drawal wuuld  signify  our  unwillingness  to 
challenge  the  Soviet  Unions  aggressive  plans 
for  world  domination  " 

CHANGB3    Mir    NEEOrO 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  1  he  said,  A  -oaiition  govern- 
ment In  Viet  Nam  may  be  Just  around  the 
corner   m   one   f^rm   or  another  If   that 

la   what  the   White   House   wants  cxjunt 

me  JUt.'J 

Rep.  Ashbroolt  was  aiso  disturbed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  July  11  Captive  Nations  Reso- 
lution. '  which  Is  supposed  to  be  an  annual 
restatement  of  American  determinatli^n  to 
restore  freedom  to  Communlst-donuuated 
nations  Ashbrook  Inserted  in  the  Re.ctmi  the 
Nixon  resolution  i  which  failed  to  mention 
communism  I  slde-by-slde  with  the  1959  re.s- 
olutlon  proclaimed  by  President  ElsenhivA-er 
which  was  a  stinging  rebuke  to  the  Reds 
Ashbrook  called  Nixon's  captive  nations 
statement  frustratingly  inane  and  periunc- 
tory 

Ue  added:  'AXt«r  waiting  six  months  I 
have  .-.een  no  basic  change  m  our  State  De- 
partment or  our  foreign  pol.cy.  We  were 
promised  a  change  As  a  loyal  Nixon  sup- 
porter I  told  people  there  would  be  a  change 
and  I  will  not  be  satisfied  until  there  la  a 
change  " 

Perhaps  ;r.ost  a.s*. urbing  ol  ail  to  J.jhn 
Ashbrooic  are  ^trtain  major  aspects  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  welfare  reform  proposals  Two 
years  ago  Ashbrouk  called  for  manv  of  -he 
sAHie  reforms,  including  work  training  for 
the  unemployed. 

But  Ashbrook  coupled  his  call  with  sup- 
port for  tax  credits  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment by  induotry  and  businesses  of  Job 
training  programs  aimed  at  hiring  the  un- 
employed. Nixon  campaigned  on  the  same 
platform  of  volunteerlsm  '  during  1968.  but 
ic  bothers  Ashbrook  that  Nixon  seems  to  have 
forgotten  his  devotion  to  this  principle  of 
involving  the    private  sector  ' 

CRiTlCAL    or    WELfARE    PLAN 

Eighteen  months  ago  .Ashbrook  warned 
against  OOP  support  for  the  principle  of  a 
"guaranteed  annual  Income  "  Many  political 
writers  have  termed  this  a  central  concept 
of  the  President's  new  welfare  plan  To  .Ash- 
brook, such  a  concept  Is  OOP  heresy  "The 
only  way  our  system  can  work."  Ashbrtxjk 
said  m  1967.  Is  "to  encourage  everybody  to 
take  care  of  themselves  For  'he  government 
to  embark  on  a  policy  to  take  care  of  every- 
body would  be  disastrous." 

Ashbrook  was  one  of  a  group  of  about  35 
H  use  Republicans  who  personally  com- 
plained to  the  White  House  about  the  Nixon 
welfare  plans  before  they  were  revealed. 
Their  opposition,  at  .-irst  ig-ioretl  produced 
only  conservative-sounding  changes  In  the 
President's  televised  speech,  but  no  change 
In  his  actual  proposals. 

Wh.itever  his  current  differences  with  'he 
President.  Rep  .Ashbrxik  c:ear:v  believes 
there  is  hope  for  more  conservative  Nl>  .n 
poacles  In  the  future  Appearing  on  the 
Metromedia  television  show  "Evans-Novak 
Report"  on  3eptemb«r  7.  Ashbrook  did  not 
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hesitate  to  criticize  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion and  Its  p<ilicles  i  he  even  called  for  the 
resignation  of  HEW  Secretary  Robert  Pinch). 
But  the  Ohio  conservative  leader  stated  em- 
phatically that  he  did  not  regret  his  1968 
support  for  Nixon  .1  nomination  and  election. 

Accustomed  to  evasive  Washington  polit- 
icians columnist  Bob  Novak  commented  at 
the  end  of  the  TV  show.  "Whatever  vou  may 
sav  about  John  .Ashbrook,  he  certainly  is  no 
•rlmmer'  when  It  comes  to  speaking  his 
mind  m  the  Issues" 

Increasingly  in  demand  because  of  his 
leadership  of  conservatives.  Rep  Ashbrook 
IS  getting  no'ice  from  the  press  and  the  com- 
munications media  A  few  weeks  .igo  on  the 
Chicago  cas-TV  talk  show.  "At  Random." 
Ashbrook  was  battering  the  New  Left,  which 
was  repre.sented  on  'he  panel  bv  a  Black 
Panther  "defen.se  minister,"  and  draft  re- 
slster  Mark  Rudd  of  Columbia  University 
and  students  for  a  Democratic  .Society  fame. 

When  the  sloppily  dressed  SDS  leader 
shouted  that  Ashbrook  was  "a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  -he  expl(,ltlng  capitalist  class" 
and  demanded  he  give  the  details  of  his  per- 
sonal finances.  A.shbr<->ok  shot  back,  "ni  be 
Slftd  to  explain  mv  finances  If  you'll  tell  me 
the  last  time  you  were  high  on  drugs"  Rudd. 
his  eves  red  and  slluhtiv  glazed,  abruptly 
shut   up 

PLA.N9  POR    1970 

At  41  John  .\shbrtv.k  Is  still  a  vnnng  man 
in  poll'ics  What's  next  after  10  years  in  the 
House''  .Vshbrook  told  the  Newark.  Ohio 
Ad'nrate  that  in  1970  he  will  rtin  either  for 
governor  or  for  U  S  s«.nator  from  Ohio  Later 
he  revealed  to  reporter  Abe  Zaldan  of  the 
Akron  Beacon-Journal  that  he  wa-s  consid- 
ering the  formation  of  a  full  "conservative 
ticket"  to  run  In  the  1970  Ohio  Republican 
primary  .Ashbrook  told  Zaldan  that  he  be- 
lieved the  neopie  of  Ohio  are  fed  up  "with 
'he  same  of  musical  chairs  golntr  on  In  Co- 
lumbus "  a  reference  to  Cov  Rhodes'  past 
control  of  .sta'ewlde  COP  nominees 

Rhodes  barred  hv  law  from  a  third  term 
has  his  own  eve  ,,n  the  US  Senate  seat  now 
held  bv  a  fli-vear-oltl  Democrat  .Stephen 
Youne  In  a  few  week.s  Rhodes  Is  expected  to 
attempt  to  make  a  full  public  explanation 
of  Income  tax  irregularities  charged  bv  Lile 
magazine  A  supposedlv  secret  conference  of 
the  govern<ir  and  his  political  advisers  will 
'hen  decide  whe'her  he  shotild  run  for  'he 
Senate 

Rep  Robert  Tafr.Jr  of  Cincinnati,  defeated 
bv  Younc  f  .r  the  Senate  In  1964,  has  also  In- 
dicated an  interest  In  running  for  'he  Sen- 
ate, or  possibly  trying  to  succeed  Rhodes  in 
Coiumbu?  Meanwhile,  voung  Conpres-sman 
Donald  ^Bu?:)  Lukens  .ilreadv  Is  spor'lng  an 
"All-Ohio  Draft  I.iikens  for  Senate  Commit- 
tee" and  makes  no  .secret  of  his  avallablUfv 

On  the  Demorratlc  side,  the  popular  Prank 
t«iusche  has  admitted  in  the  last  few  weeks 
that  he  Is  considering  a  race  for  governor  even 
though  he  Is  78  vears  old  .  Lausche  s^r^jHl  as 
governor  for  10  vears  prior  'o  his  two  Senate 
terms,  ended  bv  defeat  In  the  1968  Ohio  Dem- 
'Ktratlc  primary-  i  Also  in  the  Democratic 
wings  Is  ex-astronaut  and  Kennedy  family 
friend  John  Glenn,  who  has  been  making 
noises  about  a  race  for  Sen    Young's  seat 

POSSIBI.R    f'UMRMANSHIP 

Where  .John  Ashbrook  fits  Into  this  picture 
Is  still  an  open  question  Close  friends  and 
political  supporters  will  tell  vou  he  !s— and 
he  Isn't  «o|ng  'o  run  for  senator,  or  gov- 
ernor When  Rep  I.ukens  Informed  .Ashbrook 
'hat  he  was  planning  Nt  make  the  .Senate  race 
.Aihbrook  thanked  I.ukens  for  tne  courtesy 
of  'elling  him  before  announclnp,  but  gave 
Lukens  no  a.ssurance  'hat  he  would  not  also 
enter  'he  fray. 

Meanwhile,  as  Columbus  Dispatch  reporter 
George  Embry  noted,  he  has  been  providing 
much  of  the  steam  for  the  regular  Republi- 
can movement"  m  the  House,  a  .sort  of  "con- 
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servatlve  caucus"  which  has  been  spurrtxl 
Into  action  by  Its  concern  oveir  Preelder.t 
Nixon's  liberal  moves 

Should  Rep  Ashbrook  decide  to  stay  In  the 
House,  a  1970  Republican  House  majority 
would  elevate  him  to  chairmanship  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee,  a  possibility  he 
views  with  a  relish  as  great  as  the  horror  it 
strikes  m  the  hearts  of  liberals 

Staying  In  the  House  should  not  be  too 
hard  a  Job  In  1965.  when  a  "John  Ashbrook 
Testimonial  Rally  "  was  held  at  Ashland  Col- 
lege, the  gymnasium  was  filled  with  S.ooii 
supporters,  and  another  3.000  had  standing 
room  only.  The  crowd  included  busloads  f 
young  Ashbrook  supporters  from  as  far  aw,  v 
as  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati.  The  list  of 
speakers  Included  William  P.  Buckley  Jr , 
Ronald  Reagan  of  California;  Ohio's  foriiifr 
governor,  Judge  William  O'Neill;  and  a  go.«1 
many  Republican  notables  from  all  p>arts  -f 
the  state 

Since  then.  Ashbrook  has  been  twice  re- 
elected to  Congress  with  comfortable  mar- 
gins A  recent  poll  taken  at  the  Knox  County 
Fair  I  In  the  heart  of  his  17th  district  > 
showed  that  no  less  than  80.3  per  cent  of 
those  asked  thought  Ashbrook  was  doing  i 
good  Job  In  Congre.ss  The  same  poll  showed 
Ashbrook  leading  nine  other  contenders,  in- 
cluding Bob  Taft  Jr  .  by  more  than  2  to  I 
as  the  preferred  GOP  candidate  for  governor 
Ashbrook  also  led  the  field  as  the  most  i)oi)- 
ular  GOP  candidate  for  US  Senate.  Similar 
[>olls  and  even  private  surveys  by  the  Ohio 
OOP  have  .shown  him  running  surprisingly 
well  for  both  spots  on  the  ticket  outside  his 
district    as   well. 

Ashbrook  has  no  pretensions  about  holding 
public  oflBce  He  loves  to  tell  the  story  about 
.1  little  old  lady  he  encountered  at  a  bu-v 
Intersection  In  one  of  the  large  towns  In  his 
district  during  his  1966  campaign  She  wixs 
obviously  having  difficulty  In  crossing  the 
-street  and  the  congressman  assisted  her  to 
the  other  side 

She  thanked  him  profusely  and  his  re- 
sponse was  that  the  best  thanks  she  could 
give  him  would  be  a  vote  for  him.  since  lie 
was  running  for  Congress.  "Thank  heavens 
such  a  nice  man  as  you  Is  running,"  beamed 
the  little  old  lady,  "because  that  fellow  we've 
got  in  there  now  Is  sure  no  good." 

PHILOSOPHY  FOR  THE  FTTl'RE 

John  Ashbrook  could  probably  remain  In 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  as  long  as  he 
has  the  desire  to  serve.  His  friends  say  the 
young  legislator  has  already  established  a 
Mfe-long  pattern  of  ticcompl'lshlng  whatever 
goals  he  .seeks  "When  John  thinks  the  time 
Is  right."  they  Insist,  "he  will  move  with  ,tll 
the  precision  and  passion  which  has  alwnvs 
marked  his  political  career." 

U'hatever  lies  In  his  future,  nothing  could 
hnve  .served  as  a  better  .summation  of  the 
•hings  John  .Ashbrook  has  fought  for  and 
against  than  a  small  Incident  that  occurred 
:n  February  1968 

Under  orders  from  Gov.  Rhodes,  the  Ohio 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  adopted 
a  resolution  binding  all  delegates  to  the  OOP 
national  convention  to  support  Rhodes'  f.i- 
vorite  son  candidacy.  John  Ashbrook  a  Nixon 
supporter,  could  hardly  go  along  with  this 

He  rose  to  plead  with  his  fellow  Republi- 
cans (many  of  which  privately  shared  his 
views,  to  allow  at  least  .some  of  the  Ohm 
delegates  "to  be  guided  by  their  consciences 
rather  than  being  dictated  to  bv  bosses  in  a 
smoke-fillffj  room  "  Replied  Wayne  County 
OOK  Chairman  Marlon  Craven  In  a  jxilltlcal 
aphorism  which  will  long  outlive  the  innn 
who  uttered  It.  "Conscience  Is  for  church 
people,  not  for  politicians." 

John  Milan  .Ashbrook  of  Ohio  continues 
to  hold  the  Arm  belief  that  "conscience"  Is 
the  reason  for  conservatism,  the  phllosophv 
for  the  future  What  could  have  Inspired 
greater  pride  In  a  father  than  to  have  his 
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son  adopt  that  as  his  life's  credo?  William 
Albert  Ashbrook  would  have  been  proud. 


CANCER  RESEARCH  A  PERSONAL 
VIEW 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  20,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr..  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  personal  and  eloquent  statements 
about  our  lopsided  priorities  came  this 
',veek  from  a  man  with  whom  I  served  in 
tlie  Wisconsin  Legislature  for  almost  7 
years. 

Har\'ey  Dueholm  is  a  man  of  immense 
l>ersonal  and  political  courage.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  men  about  whom  I  can  truth- 
luUy  say  that  I  never  saw  him  cast  a  vote 
he  did  not  bel.eve  in.  Harvey  has  been 
known  as  the  conscience  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  and  for  that  matter  the 
conscience  of  the  Wisconsin  State  As- 
sembly. He  has  a  proodly  share  of  country 
iiorsesense  as  I  think  the  following  ar- 
ticle will  show. 

I   submit   that   the   following   article 
from  the  Antigo  Daily  Journal  be  printed 
ill  the  Record  at  this  point; 
Dem    Leclslator   Peels   He   Owes   His   Life 
TO  DW 

Luck.  Wis. — There  was  a  lot  of  pressure 
in  the  1969  session  of  the  Legislature  'to 
crack  down  on  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
but  state  Rep.  Harvey  L.  Dueholm  didn't  buy 
any  of  It, 

The  Luck  Democrat  feels  he  owes  his  life 
to  the  university. 

.After  a  10-year  battle  with  cancer  and 
treatment  by  UW  physicians.  Dueholm  was 
cured. 

"If  nothing  had  been  done,  I'd  be  dead," 
the  59-year-old  dairy  farmer  said  In  an  Inter- 
view. 

Dueholm.  who  has  represented  Burnett  and 
Polk  counties  since  the  1959  session.  Is  re- 
riiperating  from  exploratory  surgery  at  the 
liw  hospitals.  After  that  operation,  doctors 
fftid  they  could  find  no  trace  of  cancer. 

It's  been  10  years  since  I  first  had  sur- 
t-ery  to  remove  a  tumor  In  the  colon,"  Due- 
!;"lm  said.  "It  was  removed,  but  It  came 
bjck  In  the  fall  of  1965.  I  got  real  sick.  It  was 
rt-moved  again  and  I  •was  put  on  (the  can- 
cer drug)  5FU  and  took  it  for  four  years." 
The  doctors  decided  this  fall  to  have  ex- 
ploratory surgery  since  my  health  waa  so 
good,"  he  said.  "After  the  surgery,  the  doc- 
t'  r  csane  and  told  my  wife  that  he  could 
.^fp  there  had  been  extensive  surgery  last 
tirne  but  he  could  see  no  signs  of  a  tumor 
unvplace.  They  could  find  no  sign  of  cancer." 

DEVELOPED    AT    tTW 

Dueholm  said  he  didn't  know  whether  his 
recovery  was  due  to  the  surgery  or  the  drug, 
developed  at  the  TJW  by  oncology  Prof. 
Charles  Helderlberger  and  first  announced  In 
1957. 

"It  was  a  very  good  Job  with  a  knife  and 
they  don't  know  how  much  is  due  to  the 
knife  or  5FU,"  he  said.  He  said  he  has  made 
It  a  point  to  encourage  other  cancer  victims 
who  have  been  put  on  5FU  so  they  don't 
think  the  treatment  Is  a  futile  effort. 

Dueholm.  noted  for  his  crusty,  rural 
h'Limor  which  frequently  has  the  Assembly 
In  stitches,  said  be  was  under  some  pres- 
sure to  vote  for  politically  popular  resolu- 
tions and  university  budget  cuts,  but  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

He  specifically  cited  resolutions  condemn- 
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Ing  the  Rev.  James  E.  Groppl  for  his  role 
In  a  takeover  of  the  Assembly  chambers  and 
commending  Oehkosh  State  University  offi- 
cials for  cracking  down  after  a  destructive 
black  student  protest. 

"I  got  some  heat  on  the  Oshkoeh  resolu- 
tion," Dueholm  said.  "It  was  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding. Some  people  thought  the 
resolution   really   meant  something." 

NOT    TRUE 

"The  sad  part  of  It  Is  that,  on  a  vote  like 
this,  some  people  think  you  are  against  law 
and  order  and  are  upholding  what  the  stu- 
dents are  doing."  he  said,  "That's  not  true. 
I  don't  agree  with  rioting.  But  I  don't  make 
a  blanket  condemnation.  I  go  with  the  Idea 
that  each  man  Is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty." 

Dueholm  said  the  Leglslatiu-e  hae  not 
done  enough  for  the  university.  He  said  he 
felt  a  lot  more  money  should  be  spent  In 
areas  such  as  cancer  research. 

"I  lost  a  father  and  a  sister  because  of 
cancer,"  he  said.  "I  had  some  wonderful  care 
out  there.  We  should  be  giving  the  university 
more  for  reeectfch  and  help  because  it  would 
probably  help  someone  else." 

"Even  the  doctors  1  visited  with  are  con- 
eervailvea  politically,  but  they  can't  under- 
stand things  such  as  President  Nixon's  cut- 
ting back  on  cancer  research,"  he  said.  "It's 
really  a  shame  to  see  where  Dr.  (John  R.) 
Cameron  has  his  ofBce,  It's  really  a  hole  In 
the  ground." 

"They  could  use  an  awful  lot  more  money 
for  cancer  research,"  Dueholm  said.  "We 
use  so  much  money  for  everjrthlng,  such  as 
defense,  but  we  can't  seem  to  get  It  for  can- 
cer research." 


GSA  EFFECTIVENESS 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  20,  1969 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  Robert  L.  Kunzig,  for 
the  efforts  of  GSA  toward  making  the 
Federal  Government  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  public.  A  new  Federal 
"hotline"  has  been  installed  from  Albany 
to  the  GrSA  Federal  Information  Center 
in  New  York.  This  direct-line  phone 
service  will  assist  citizens  of  Albany, 
Schenectady,  and  the  surrounding  area 
who  wish  to  deal  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  help  them  to  find  the 
right  agency  or  oflQce. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Schenectady  Gazette  on  November 
19,  1969: 

New  Federal  Hot  Line  to  Information 
Center 

The  so-called  "Incomprehensible  maze"  of 
federal  government  Is  about  to  be  tinscram- 
bled  for  the  citizens  in  the  Albany  area. 
Starting  Friday,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration will  operate  a  direct-line  phone 
service  from  Albany  to  the  Federal  Informa- 
tion Center  in  New  York. 

The  function  of  the  new  federal  "hot  line" 
Is  to  assist  persons  who  need  a  service  pro- 
vided by  the  government  but  who  do  not 
know  which  agency  or  office  provides  it. 

The  local  number  m  Albany  to  call  is 
463-4421.  It  will  put  citizens  In  direct  con- 
tact with  the  Federal  Information  Center 
In  New  York,  according  to  GSA. 

The  Federal  Information  Center  Is  oper- 
ated by  specially  trained  career  federal  em- 
ployees who  'Will   provide   prompt   and   &c- 
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curate  referral  information  concerning  fed- 
eral activities.  A  "where-to-turn  center,"  it 
opens  a  new  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  U.S.  government  and  its  citizens. 
The  General  Services  Administration,  oper- 
ator of  the  centers,  is  the  multl-blllion  dol- 
lar business  arm  of  the  federal  government 
It  Is  headed  by  Administrator  Robert  L 
Kunzig. 


A  LEADER  OF  MEN 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  20,  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  31,  one  of  American's  in- 
dustrial giants  will  step  down  as  board 
chairman  of  r>an  River  Mills,  Inc.  This 
distinguished  gentleman,  William  J. 
Erwin,  will  leave  behind  him  an  enviable 
record  of  achievements.  Through  ener- 
getic determination  and  devotion  to  self- 
determined  goals,  his  life  has  been  one 
of  service  to  the  industrial  community, 
of  which  he  has  been  such  an  integral 
part.  He  is  one  of  that  special  breed  of 
men  who  persevered  and  led  American 
industry  to  its  present  state  of  greatness. 

Mr.  Erwin  will  retire  from  work,  but 
not  from  life.  This  would  not  be  true  to 
his  "nature."  His  unusual  talents  and 
abilities  will  now  be  used  in  the  inde- 
pendent sector  where  leadership  is  so 
urgently  needed.  The  lives  of  those  with 
whom  he  labors  in  this  new  vineyard 
will  be  enriched,  and  the  community, 
State,  and  Nation  will  be  the  benefici- 
aries. 

By  recognizing  the  value  of  a  life  so 
dedicated  to  noble  purpose  and  high  per- 
sonal ideals,  many  people  will  strive  to 
emulate  his  greatness. 

It  was  my  pleasure.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
work  as  Mr.  Erwln's  assistant  for  13 
years.  I  know  of  no  man  who  inhabits  a 
more  lofty  sphere  of  thought  or  who 
commands  greater  respect  from  his  fel- 
low men  than  does  Mr.  Erwin.  He  is  an 
inspiring  leader,  an  ingenious  thinker, 
and  a  humanitarian  in  the  broadest 
sense.  In  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  a  part  of 
his  record,  which  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day morning,  December  14  issue  of  the 
Danville  Register,  and  draw  inspiration 
therefrom,  I  insert  the  relevant  part  of 
the  story  in  the  Record: 
Erwin  To  Retirk  December  31  as  DRM  Board 

Chairman — Other  Interests  To  Keep  Him 

Busy 

William  J.  Erwin,  who  guided  Dan  River 
Mills,  Inc.  for  14  years  m  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, will  retire  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  on  December  31.  He  will  continue  as 
a  director. 

Now  69.  Erwin  spent  his  entire  working 
career  in  the  textile  industry.  It  was  a  career 
that  brought  him  national  and  international 
honors  and  recognition,  and  Included  high 
level  p)06ltioiis  with  other  major  textile  firms, 
such  as  Riegel  Textile  Corporation  and  J.  P, 
Stevens  &  Company. 

When  Erwin  Joined  Dan  River  as  Its  pres- 
ident in  1953,  the  company  was  concentrated 
In  Danville,  had  about  10,000  people,  with 
annual  sales  ot  about  $80  million.  Today. 
Dan  River  operates  31  plants  in  five  states, 
employs  over  20,000  people  and  has  a  sales 
capability  of  over  8300  million  annually. 
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In  conflmnlng  his  retirement    Erwln  added 
■'But  I'm  not  qiiittlntt  work    I  ve  w  >rlced  all 
my  life  and  I  want  to  keep  biisy  " 

About  his  plans  he  said  I  hop«  to  be  able 
to  spend  some  time  in  socIaJ  caiiseB  and  help 
to  relieve  some  tension  Our  so'-lety  haa  been 
grxKl  til  me  ^.nd  I  want  'n  help   others  " 

Keeplnif  busy  will  pose  no  problem,  since 
he  !s  ln%'nlved  m  many  educational,  health 
and  welfare  Institutions  and  activities  at 
local,  state  and  national  levels,  aa  well  as  in 
Industry  (firiups 

One  of  his  busiest  civic  responsibilities  la 
as  a  member  >f  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Memorial  Hospital  ciurently  launching 
a  Sfi  million  building  proifram 

He  18  a  past  president  and  director  of  the 
American  Tertlle  Man\if.u-turers  Institute 
and  a  dlrecwir  of  the  National  Cotton  C'lun- 
cll  He  served  ,aa  trustee  of  Vlriflnla  Poly- 
technic Institute  md  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  In  Richmond  Currently  he  is  a 
trustee  >f  Hampden-Sydney  ColIe«[e  R;in- 
dolph-Macon  W'  man  s  Colleije  Stratford  Col- 
letfe  iUid  the  University  'if  VlnjlMsi  Oraduar.e 
School  of  Business  Administration  He  .ilao 
serves  ,us  director  of  the  Vlrsflnia  Foundation 
of  Independent  Coilejfes.  the  Slrrtne  Foun- 
dation ^nd  'he  North  Carolina  TexUIe  Foun- 
ftatlon     ' 

Business  directorates  Include  the  Carolina 
and  Northwestern  Railway  and  the  American 
National  Bank  i  Trust  Company  of  Danville. 

Looking  back  over  a  career  that  began  in 
the  summer  of  l'J21  aft^r  earning  a  btiche- 
lor's  degree  in  textile  engineering  at  Clem- 
son  University  Erwin  said  that  the  most 
satlsfvin>{  !"xperleni.-e  in  textiles  was  his  work 
at  Dan  River  Mills 

He  dsdn  t  detail  it.  but  that  exp)erlence  saw 
the  growth  of  the  corporation  as  cited  above, 
from  a  DanvUIe  enterpn.se  into  a  Sve-state 
production  system  with  national  and  inter- 
national sales  organizations 

Next,  he  said,  was  his  time  as  president  of 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute ATMI I  which  he  found  to  be  "a  ter- 
rific challenge  " 

The  native  of  Plnevllle.  N  C  began  his 
textile  career  In  Lynchburg,  as  a  textile  engi- 
neer with  Constilidated  Textile  Corporation 
The  textile  road  from  Lynchburg  "o  Danville 
was  rough  but  not  so  rough  and  a  great  deal 
more  rewarding  than  the  railroad  over  which 
old  97  rolled 

His  continuing  interests  will  Include  the 
.\TMI  and  Its  international  counterpart,  the 
International  Federation  of  Cotton  and  Al- 
lied Textile  Industries  trPCATI)  In  which  he 
has  been  active  as  chairman  'if  American  del- 
egations to  several  meetings  abroad  and  in 
this   country 

Chronological  highlights  of  Erwlns  career 
in  iddltion  to  his  Dan  River  Mills  leadership 
would  include  his  appointment  as  manager 
m  1927  of  ConsoUdatetls  EUa  MUls  in  Shelby. 
N  C  .  m  1929  he  became  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident of  Republic  Cotton  Mills.  Great  Falls. 
SC  in  1939.  he  wad  elected  a  vice  president 
and  director  of  Republic;  in  1946.  following 
the  merger  of  Republic  Into  J.  P  Stevens  & 
Company,  he  was  elected  a  vice  president  ot 
J  P  Stevens;  and  In  1949.  he  moved  to  the 
Relgel  Textile  Corporation  as  a  vice  presi- 
dent  and    director 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

Of    VKGINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  December  20.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr    President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Extensions  of  Remark.s  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  Freedom  of  Choice." 
published  in  the  Richmond.  Va  .  Times- 
Dl.spaich  of  Fiiday.  December  19,  1969 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

I  From   the   Richmond   Times -Dispatch. 

Dec.    19.   19«9| 

PxiKDOM  or  Choice 

It  ha«  been  MUd  before,  but  It  is  worth 
repeating  freedom-'if-cJiolce  approach  to 
school  Integration  more  faithfully  follows 
Che  Anaerlatn  principle  of  Individual  liberty 
than  any  other  plan 

It  Is  as  unjust  "o  force  a  i-hlld  to  attend  a 
particular  school  because  of  his  color  as  It  Is 
to  bar  him  from  a  particular  school  because 
of  Ills  c-oiiir  Ether  action  deprives  the  child 
and  hla  pareu-^.^  ,:  Uic  freedom  and  dignity 
they  axe  due  a«  American  citizens 

ThoBe  senators  who  voted  against  free- 
dom-of -choice  Wednesday  lgnore<1  "his  sim- 
ple truth.  They  would  allow  parenT,s  and 
children  to  become  puppets  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  m 
Its  highly  dubious  efforts  Xaj  achieve  wh.it  It 
considers  a  dealrable  degree  of  racial  mixing 

Before  the  Senate  wus  a  proposal  to  pro- 
hibit HEW  from  vising  Its  funds  to  'force 
busing  -jf  students,  abolishment  of  any 
achool  or  the  assignment  ot  any  .student 
to  a  partlcxilar  achool  against  the  choice  of 
his  parents   '  The  House  approved  such 

a  .'eetrlctlon,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  do 
so.  thanks  partly  to  HEW  .Secretarv  Roben 
H    Pinch,   w.ho  opposed   the  measure 

Sow  In  a  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee, the  restriction  could  vet  emerge  to 
become  law  Society  In  general — not  only 
public  education  — would  beneflt  If  It  did. 
For  busing,  the  reassignment  of  pupils  solely 
i)n  the  ba&la  of  race,  the  closing  liI  schools 
jind  other  such  measures  designed  to  force 
integration,  keep  public  schools  In  turmoil 
and  intensify  conununlty  tensions  threaten- 
ing both  public  education  and  public  tran- 
quilitv 

No  doubt  HEW  thinks  such  tactics  are 
beneficial  U)  Negroes  The  truth  is  that  many 
Negroes  are  themselves  becoming  lnc.-e.»s- 
ingly  ai-senchanted  with  forced  integration 
and  .ire  warming  to  freedom-of-cholce  And 
well  ihey  might,  for  forced  Integration  Is  as 
offeoiiive  •. .)  their  rights  as  forced  segrega- 
tion. 

Opponents  of  treedom-of -choice  .ippar- 
encly  think  that  this  approach  autuinati- 
cally  perpetuates  racial  injustice.  To  the 
contrary,  a  true  freedom-iif-cholce  plan, 
under  which  white  and  black  students  are 
really  free  to  enter  the  school  they  preler. 
cannot  be  unjust  A  so-called  frefdom-of- 
cholce  system  that  denies  a  child  and  his 
parents  this  right  i  through  veiled  threats  or 
otherwise)  is  not  a  genuine  freedom-of- 
cholce  system  and  deserves  to  be  attacked. 
But  It  Is  unfair  to  outlaw  all  freedom-of- 
choice  plans  simply  because  plans  with  that 
name  have  been  ah',i-e<i  in    inip  places. 


THE  ROAD  TO  SONGMY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

of     NKW      YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEl'HfclSENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  20.  1969 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker,  the 
only  .^e^lou.s  mi.stake  we  can  make  about 
the  Sonemy  incidents  i^  to  fail  to  under- 
stand how  they  happened    This  uiider- 
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standing  will  not  come  in  the  trial  or 
court-martial  of  any  soldier  or  any  ol- 
ticer.  though  these  judicial  proceedings 
may  illuminate  .some  areas.  Nor  will 
understanding  come  by  simply  condemn- 
ing again  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  if  that 
tragic  and  misguided  conflict  were  not 
Itself  tlie  result  of  larger  forces. 

We  will  understand  Songmy  only  when 
the.se  events  and  this  war  are  .seen  a.^ 
both  products  and  causes.  Societies  can 
dehumanize  men.  Wars  are  an  expression 
of  that  dehumanization  and  brutal  wai-s 
a  brutal  expression. 

.■\ristotle  .said  many  centuries  ago  that 
virtue  is  a  habit.  So  is  vice.  Practice 
brutality  in  everyday  life  and  it  becomt . 
easier  to  practice  it  in  war  .Mter  a  brut;-! 
war.  we  are  all  somewhat  more  brutal 

Norman  Cousins,  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  the  Saturday  Review,  conside:.- 
tliese  questions  in  his  editorial  The  Road 
to  Songmy."  which  follows: 

The  Road  to  Songmy 

'I  sent  them  a  good  boy."  said  Mrs.  .An- 
thony .Meadlo.  and  they  .sent  home  a  mur- 
derer "  The  name  of  Paul  David  Meadlo.  ..; 
New  Cioshen.  Indiana,  has  figured  m  the  rr- 
port.s  of  the  slaughter  of  more  than  Uifi 
Vietnamese  civilians  i  some  accounts  put 
the  number  .ibove  .iti)t  by  .American  soldiers 
,it   .1   village   named   .Songmy 

Where  did  the  Journey  to  Songmy  begin? 
Did  It  begin  only  .ifter  Paul  David  Me.icil.j 
arrived  :n  Vietnam''  Or  did  it  >tart  far.  l.ir 
back — back  to  the  first  time  Paul  Meadlo 
played  the  game  of  killing  Indians,  or  cheenu 
when  Western  movies  showed  Indians  heme 
driven  off  cliffs.'  Even  in  some  schotilbooks. 
the  Indians  were  tit  subjects  for  humiliation 
•ind  sudden  death  They  were  something  less 
than  fully  human,  and  their  pain  levied  no 
claim  on  the  compassion  of  children — or  even 
adults 

Long  before  Paul  Meadlo  ever  .saw  .i  V'iei- 
namese.  he  learned  that  people  of  yellow  skin 
were  undesirable  and  therefore  Inferior.  He 
learned  in  his  history  cl.ass  about  the  Orici.- 
tal  Exclusion  .Act.  the  meaning  of  which  was 
that  people  from  -A^ia  were  less  acceptable 
in  the  United  .States  than  people  from  Eu- 
rope He  learned  very  little  .ibout  the  culture 
of  Asian  people  but  he  learned  to  .associate 
them  With  all  .«orts  of  sinister  behavior. 

The  road  to  Songmy  Is  :ong  and  wide.  It 
is  littered  with  children's  t  -ys — toy  machine 
guns,  toy  Hame-ihruwers,  toy  dive  bombers, 
toy  atom  bombs  Standing  at  the  side  o:  the 
road  are  parents  watching  approvingly  as  the 
children  turn  their  murderous  playthings 
on  one  another  The  parents  tell  themselves 
that  this  Is  what  children  do  m  the  act  of 
growing  up  But  the  act  of  growing  up  Is 
,in  enlargement  of,  and  not  a  retreat  from. 
the  games  that  children  play  And  so  the 
subconscious  is  smudged  at  .in  early  age  by 
bloody  stains  that  never  luUy  disappear. 

Paul  David  Meadlo  grew  up  in  a  little  town 
10  000  miles  ,iway  from  Vietnam;  but  the 
kinds  of  things  that  were  to  liappen  m  .Souk- 
my  came  springing  to  life  m  his  living 
room  where  there  was  .in  electronic  box 
called  television  Hour  after  hour,  the  box 
would  be  lit  up  by  pictures  showing  people 
whose  faces  were  stn.ished  and  pulverized 
but  It  wiis  part  of  an  endle.ss  and  casual  rou- 
tine Where  did  the  desensitlzation  to  hu.i;an 
pain  .md  the  preciousncss  of  life  begin  Did 
It  begiri  at  formal  indoctrination  session-  :n 
Vietnam,  or  at  point-blank  range  In  front 
of  an  electronic  tube,  spurting  its  mess  iges 
about  the  cheapne.ss  of  life 

And  when  the  court-martial  Is  held,  who 
will  be  on  trial?  Will  it  be  only  the  soldiers 
who  were  face-lo-face  with  the  civilians  tliey 
.say  were  ordered  killed''  The  .Armv  now  »a>s 
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soldiers  should  not  obey  commands  that  are 
senseless  and  Inhuman.  What  well-springs  of 
sense  and  humaneness  are  to  be  found  in  the 
orders  to  destroy  whole  vUlages  from  the  air? 
Is  a  man  in  a  plane  exempt  from  wrongdoing 
solely  because  he  does  not  see  the  faces  of 
the  women  and  children  whose  bodies  will  be 
shattered  by  the  explosives  he  rains  on  them 
irom  the  sky'?  Howk  does  one  define  a  legltl- 
inaie  victim  of  war?  What  of  a  frightened 
mother  and  her  baby  who  take  refuge  In  a 
ninnel  and  are  cremated  alive  by  a  soldier 
with  a  flame-thrower?  Does  the  darkness  of 
the  tunnel  make  them  proper  candidates  for 
death '' 

Will  the  trial  summon  every  American  of- 
ficer who  has  applied  contemptuous  terms 
like  "gook"  "dink.  "  and  "slope"  to  the  Vlet- 
li.tmese  people — North  and  South?  Will  it 
a.sk  whether  these  officers  have  ever  under- 
stood the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  peo- 
ple who  are  deprived  of  respects  as  humans 
tend  to  l3e  regarded  as  sub-human?  Have 
these  officers  ever  comprehended  the  con- 
nection between  the  casual  violence  of  the 
tongue  and  the  absolute  violence  of  the 
trigger  hnger'' 

Will  the  men  v^'ho  conceived  and  author- 
ized the  search-iuid-destroy  missions  be  on 
trial'  Search-and-destroy  quickly  became 
destroy  first  and  search  afterward.  How  far 
away  from  unauthorized  massacre  Is  au- 
thorised search-and-destroy? 

Will  the  trial  ask  why  It  was  that  the 
United  .States,  which  said  it  was  going  Into 
Vietniun  to  insure  self-determination,  called 
off  the  countrywide  free  elections  provided 
for  in  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements — after 
wiuch  calloff  came  not  Just  Vietcong  terror 
but  the  prodigious  growth  of  the  National 
I.  beratlon  Front? 

Will  the  trial  ask  what  role  the  United 
states  played  in  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dinh  Diem?  Will  It  ask  how  it  was 
tliat  political  killing  and  subversion,  which 
had  always  been  regarded  as  despicable  ac- 
tions jjerpetrated  by  our  enemies,  should 
have  been  made  into  practices  acceptable  to 
the  United  States? 

Will  there  be  no  one  at  the  trial  to  explain 
wny  the  negotiations  at  Paris  were  dead- 
locked over  the  shape  of  the  table  for  six 
weeks — during  which  time  five  thousand 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  were  killed?  If 
the  men  at  Pans  had  been  able  In  advance 
to  .see  'he  laces  of  those  v^'ho  were  to  die, 
would  this  have  made  them  responsible  for 
the  dead? 

There  is  a  road  back  from  Songmy  and 
Vietnam.  It  is  being  traveled  today  by  the 
American  soldiers  who  gave  their  Thanks- 
giving dinners  and  regular  rations  to  Viet- 
n.amese.  and  who  in  deed  and  attitude  have 
made  themselves  exemplars  of  a  creatively 
humane  presence.  There  are  doctors  and 
te:tchers  and  volunteers  on  this  road  who 
co.Tiprehend  the  possibilities  and  power  of 
regeneration.  But  their  numbers  need  to  be 
swelled  to  bursting  In  order  to  begin  to  meet 
the  need. 

It  IS  a  long  road  back,  not  Just  for  the 
soldiers  who  were  there  but  for  all  of  us  who 
showed  them  the  way  to  Songmy. 


TAX 


REFORM"  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 
TO  SPECIAL  INTERESTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NSW    YORK 

IN  TRF.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  20,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
.et  It  be  said  that  Congress  is  not  fully 
imoued  with  the  Christmas  spirit.  Un- 
der the  guise  of  tax  "reform,"  the  Con- 
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gress  has  once  again  given  large  gifts 
to  various  special  interests  which  have 
congressional  champions  in  these  hal- 
lowed halls. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  did  a  great 
service  to  the  public  by  revealing  on  De- 
cember 8  the  names  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  a  large  number  of  those  lucky  enough 
to  be  included  in  our  congressional 
Santa's  list. 

These  special  interest  provisions  are 
generally  outrageous  giveaways  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  and  the  worst  kind 
of  abuse  of  the  legislative  process.  If 
this  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  such  careful  concealment  of  the 
identity  of  the  recipients  of  congres- 
sional largesse  engineered  by  means  of 
carefully  drawn  seemingly  general  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  law  that  are  so  cir- 
cumscribed that  they  qualify  only  one 
company  or  individual  for  their  relief. 
Occasionally,  of  course,  special  provision 
is  justified  and,  as  with  the  riassachu- 
setts  company  aided  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, in  those  cases  the  circumstances 
which  justify  the  special  provision  are 
usually  spread  out  in  full  upon  the  rec- 
ord, as  Senator  Kennedy  did  In  the  case 
mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  impropriety  of  the 
concealed  beneficiary  provisions,  how- 
ever, there  arises  the  problem  that  the 
special  interest  provisions  are  usually 
hastily  and  sloppily  drawn  without  the 
beneflt  of  Treasury  or  other  expert  help. 
As  a  result,  many  of  these  provisions 
unwittingly  hand  over  sizable  windfalls 
from  the  taxpayers'  pockets  to  wholly 
unintended  beneficiaries.  By  unintended 
beneficiaries,  I  mean  either: 

First.  Those  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions eligible  for  a  special  provisiori,  but 
whose  eligibility  is  not  known  at  the  time 
the  special  provision  is  adopted:  or 

Second.  Those  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions not  initially  eligible  for  the  special 
provision,  but  who  subsequently  tailor 
their  own  specific  situations  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  for  tax  reasons. 

The  classic  example  of  the  latter, 
which  was  discussed  in  some  detail  in 
the  Senate  on  December  7,  is  the  Phila- 
delphia nun  provision. 

An  example  of  the  former  has  just  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  This  special 
provision  is  in  section  121(b)<2)iC)  of 
the  Senate  bill,  lines  17  to  24  on  page  125 
and  lines  1  to  12  on  page  126.  It  exempts 
certain  businesses  from  the  imposition  of 
the  unrelated  business  income  tax.  but 
only  if  they  meet  these  criteria: 

First.  They  must  be  providing  serv- 
ices— that  is,  broadcasting — under  li- 
cense from  a  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cy— that  is,  the  FCC: 

Second.  They  must  be  carried  on  by  a 
religious  order,  or  an  educational  insti- 
tution maintained  by  a  religious  order: 

Third.  They  must  pay  out  or  donate  90 
percent  of  the  earnings  of  the  business 
for  purposes  directly  related  to  the  rea- 
son for  the  religious  order's  tax  exemp- 
tion in  the  first  place : 

Fourth.  They  must  have  been  provid- 
ing the  services  before  May  27.  1959:  and 

Fifth.  The  advertising  and  service 
rates  are  competitive  with  those  charged 
by  other  broadcasters  in  the  area  served. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  explained  yesterday  in 
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the  other  body  that  this  special  provision 
was  adopted  "to  give  the  kind  of  relief" 
sought  in  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee by  Father  Homer  Jolley,  of  Loyola 
University,  in  New  Orleans.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  he  had  previously  an- 
nounced to  the  press  that  this  provision 
was  sought  by  Loyola  University. 

Last  Friday,  the  Senate  adopted  by 
voice  vote  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller).  This 
amendment  extends  the  amendment  in 
the  bill  to  include  "State  educational  in- 
stitutions" along  with  religious  orders' 
educational  institutions.  This  amend- 
ment includes  radio  and  TV  station  WOI 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  owned  by  Iowa  State 
University. 

The  current  edition — No.  26,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1969— of  the  Straus  Editor's  Re- 
port lists  the  following  organizations 
which  the  special  provision  probably  ben- 
efits: 

Cathedral  of  Tomorrow,  Akron,  Ohio — 
WCOT-TV: 

Donald  B.  Crawford's  Young  People's 
Church  of  the  Air,  Lancaster,  Pa. — 
WDAC-FM; 

Faith  Center,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 
KHOF-FM: 

International  Church  of  the  Four 
Square  Gospel.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 
KRKD-AM-FM; 

Kentucky  Mountain  Holiness  Asso- 
ciation, Van  Cleve.  Ky.— WMTC-AM; 

Liberty  Street  Gospel  Church,  La- 
peer, Mich.— -WMPC-AM; 

Michiana  Telecasting  of  Notre  Dame, 
South  Bend.  Ind.— WNDU-AM-FM; 

Norbertine  Fathers,  Green  Bav,  Wis. — 
WBAY-AM-TV,  and  Appleton,  Wis.— 
WHBY-AM : 

Oral  Roberts,  Tulsa.  Okla.— KFMJ- 
AM;  and 

Red  Lion  Broadcasting,  Red  Lion, 
Pa.— WGCB-AM. 

The  floor  amendment  to  the  provision 
included  this  unintended  beneficiary: 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman, 
Okla .— WN  AI>-AM . 

I  am  sure  this  is  not  a  complete  list. 
It  will  be  made  complete  only  upon  fur- 
ther careful  research,  and  only  after  tax 
lawyers  have  determined  if  they  can 
tailor  their  clients'  affairs  to  fit  within  it. 
The  precedent  of  the  Philadelphia  nun 
provision  looms  large. 

The  difficult  issue,  as  I  see  it.  is  this:  I 
have  read  the  testimony  of  Father  Jolley 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
the  situation  he  describes  is  indeed 
worthy  of  special  attention.  If  the  income 
from  WWL  is  taxed,  as  the  bill  generally 
provides,  then  Loyola  would  lose  an  im- 
portant source  of  operating  income.  I  am 
sure  the  same  holds  true  for  Iowa  State 
University,  and  Vv'OI.  But  whether  the 
other  situations  described  in  the  Straus 
Editor's  Report,  wliich  I  have  listed,  are 
similar.  I  for  one  have  no  way  of 
knowing. 

Where  special  provisions  are  justified, 
they  should  be  limited  so  that  they  do  not 
become  generally  available  to  cases  for 
which  they  were  not  intended.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  draft  provisions  so  that  they 
are  in  effect  like  a  fingerprint — only  one 
case  fits.  But  the  provision  is  not  so 
drafted,  and  because  it  is  not,  there  will 
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be  unintended  beneficiaries  Unjii^tified 
and  conccAled  special  provisions,  of 
course,  should  not  be  passed  at  all 

If  history  ;s  any  ijuide.  the  list  of  these 
unintended  beneficiaries  *111  grow  and 
tfrow  The  tail  »-lll  then  have  wagged  the 
do?  once  a^ain 

The  Straus  Editors  Report  contains 
some  other  horrendous  examples  of  hid- 
den special  provisions  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  whicn  de- 
serve to  be  brought  to  public  attention 
I  therefore  insert  the  appropriate  para- 
graphs as  follows 

It'll  never  be  *  oes'.-selier.  but  the  Tax  Re- 
f '  <rm  Act  (  1 ,629  pages  if  you  add  Senate  And 
House  bills.  Summaries  and  Committee  re- 
ports i  bears  careful  reading  As  ',he  bill  now 
stands  iS«nat«  versU)n)  there  s  money  in  it 
f  ir  two  dozen  cities  from  Ardmore  lOlcIa  >  in 
Vm  Cleve  ■  Ky  i  with  Detroit.  New  York,  and 
Wa3inngt.on  in  between  Specla^  exemptions 
never  name  groups  they're  designed  to  help 
But  Capitol  HiU  .soumes  can  readily  identifv 
*   rdlag  that  means  big  dollars  for 

Benwwod  Foundation.  Chattanooga  Ca- 
in a  P«H»datlon.  Waahmgton.  D  C  ,  El  Pomar 
Foundation,  Colorado  Springs.  Herndun 
FiiundatK.n  Atlanta;  Mobil  Oil  Co  .  for  a  re- 
finery m  JoUet  I  nit.  Olin  Foundation. 
N  Tf  C  ,  Un;roya;  Inc  .  for  plant  oonstrucllon 
in  Ardmore  lOltla).  and  WWI^  AM  FM -T\" 
New  Orleans 

Beyond  the  hard  facta  of  dollars  saved  for 
t.>iese  lasututlons.  there  are  some  colorful 
s;de-Dar  p^issibiliUes 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  former  law  firm 
Royall.  K.wgel  and  WelU  i  won  the  tax  brealc 
for  the  DC -based  Cafrltz  Foundation— on 
whose  board  Rogers  iervetl  ;int!l  this  year 
Rogers  was  replaced  on  the  board  by  in'ither 
member  of  the  arm  The  widowed  Washing- 
ton hostess.  Owen  Cafr;-.^.  ■•ontrlbuted  »1.0<Xi 
to  the  Nlxon-Agnew  campaign 

Sheldon  Cohen.  LBJ  s  Internal  Revenue 
Commliimoner  help^'d  the  Benw.xKl  Founda- 
tion .funded  by  Coke  bottling  in  Chatta- 
nooga I 

Tom  Boggs  I  son  of  the  Louisiana  Senator  > 
persuaded  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Long  I  also  La  I  to  write  a  special  exemption 
from  the  unrelated  business  income  tax  'or 
WWL  AM  FM  TV  .CBS  New  Orleans)  This 
3ut  •  for  license  Loyola  University  of  the 
South  could  bring  a  flnancial  windfall  to 
other  commercial  broHdcast  stations  .jwned 
by  religious  organizations  if  I  .  they  have 
.owned  the  station,  si  for  at  least  10  years: 
^1  they  pay  out  or  donate  at  least  90",  of 
earnings,  and  3i  the  Treasury  Secretary  feels 
their  rare  cards  and  program  services  are 
competitive  with  other  broadcasting  opera- 
tions In  the  area 

With  the  wind  blowing  the  right   way    the 
windfall    could    als<j    benefit      Cathedral    ,>f 
T'  morrow  <  WCOT-TV   Akron   Ohio,.  Donald 
B    Crawford's  Young  Peoples  Church  of  the 
Air   (WDAC-PM    Lancaster    Pa.     Faith  Cen- 
ter iKHOP-FM,  LA  ,,   International  Church 
•^'f    the    Foursquare    Of«pei     .  JCRKD  .AM   FM 
LAi;    Kentucky    Mountain    Hollnesa    Assn 
iWMTC-AM    Van  Cleve    Kv       Llbertv  Street 
Oospel    Church    WMPC   AM.    Lapeer    Mich  i 
Mlchlana  Telecasting  .Notre  Dames  WNDU 
AM   PM,      South      Bend,      Irid  NorberUne 

Fithers     .  WBAY   AM-TV.    Oreen    Bay.    WU; 
WHBY-AM.    Appleton.    Wlsi;     Oral    Roberta 
iKFMJ-AM       Tulsa  1         Red      Lion       Bcstg 
WOCB-AM    Red  Lion    Pai 

Also  eligible  are  eight  .if  the  Mormon 
Church-owned  Bonneville  International  sta- 
tions KIRO-AM  PM-TV  SeatUe.  KSl^ 
.A-M  FM  TV  Salt  Lake  City  WNYC-short- 
wave.  Scltuate.  Massi  WRPM.  New  York 
Bonneville,  however,  has  paid  taxes  for  years 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  many  of 
these  special  provisions  and  the  others 
listed  earlier  by  Senator  Kennedy  have 
survived   the  conference  report  on   the 
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Tax  Reform  Act  This  is  a  sad  reflection 
on  Congress  and  its  processes  I  believe  it 
calls  for  a  change  on  the  rules  requiring 
that  beneficiaries  of  specialized  changes 
in  the  tax  structure  be  revealed  and  the 
reasons  for  the  special  provisions  stated. 
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HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vmciNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  20.  1969 

Mr  MARSH  Mr  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Executive  Institute  is  a  young  establish- 
ment In  Charlottesville.  Va  .  which  may 
have  a  profound  effect,  over  a  period  of 
years,  m  improving  the  quality  of  .service 
provided  citizens  of  the  United  States 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government 

Tlie  In.stltute  is  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commussion.  In  its  progrsun 
of  m-.service  advanced  training  for  career 
personnel  at  the  higher  management  and 
planning  levels,  it  enjoys  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

.•Vn  indication  of  the  current  and  po- 
tential value  of  this  program  may  be 
gained  by  a  graduation  address  given  on 
December  12.  1969,  for  class  VI  by  John 
A.  F»ond.  assistant  chief  for  programing. 
National  Military  Command  System  Sup- 
ixjrt  Center,  Defense  Communications 
.\gency 

I  mclude  it,  under  leave  to  e.xtend  my 
rpnuulcs  as  ol  interest  to  the  House,  as 
follows : 

.Ml  members  of  the  P'ederal  Executive  In- 
stitute, laculty  iind  st^atT  and  my  fellow  class 
members 

I  have  been  app»vlnted  by  Class  -Session 
VI  to  siiy  l.trewell  to  you  on  their  behalf  I 
undertake  ".his  tasjc  with  high  trepidation 
fcrr  you  itnow  as  well  >ts  I  that  this  tjroup 
has  never  allowed  anyone  to  be  that  pre- 
suniptloua 

We,  tlie  members  of  the  sixth  class  to  C(«n- 
pleie  'Me  eight- week  Federal  Exectulve  In- 
stitute program  owe  you  an  expression  of 
our  appreciation 

You  have  been  brave  enough  to  challenge 
us  ti.> — 

Discover  the  re«l  federal  executive; 

See  the  Governmental   process  as  a  whole. 

Enlarge  our  perspioclUe  o!  .mr  national 
envlr.inment. 

Identify  ways  we  may  improve  our  support 
<-tt  policy  processee,  ;uid. 

Incr«4j>e  our  ability  m  '.'le  development  of 
V>ers«<n-ti>-[)er5»>n  skills 

Flirt hprm(jr<»,  the  In.stltute  has  offered  us 
the  opportunity  for  affirmative  response  to 
these  challenges  througii  reading,  listening. 
Consultation,  discussion,  and  study  under 
FEI  faculty  and  staff  guidance  with  appro- 
priate enrichment  by  prominent  lecturers 
and  coiLsultants  fn)m  gi>vernment.  academla. 
and  'he  private  sector 

We  ha. e  studied  governmental  prtxeseee 
here  through  a  variety  of  approaches  We 
have  participated  In  workshops,  field  trips, 
lectures,  and  seminars  to  examine  both 
Domestic  and  Foreign  f>ollcy  developmental 
proiesses  We  have  related  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  the  career  federal  execu- 
tive to  these  processes  In  both  the  Executive 
and  the  legislative  Branches  of  Government 

At  the  Executive  Offices  of  the  President, 
we  talked  with  hlgti  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  National  .Security  Council, 
and    the   Office   of    Intergovernmental   Rela- 
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tlons  We  developed,  from  these  dlscusslor. 
some  insight  into  how  important  projects  .irt- 
organized  to  study  major  problems  or  eval- 
uate major  programs  facing  the  nation  We 
have  seen,  too,  the  ways  the  career  executUe 
is  able  to  and  is  expected  to  provide  dire  i 
substantive  aiputs  to  these  projects 

We  saw  members  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
at  home  on  Capitol  HIU  and  received  leclurti 
from  members  of  both  the  House  and  Sen.re 
at  the  Federal  Executive  Institute.  For  lli...-e 
of  us  who  do  not  regularly  participate  in  da\- 
to-day  activities  related  to  legislative  mat- 
ters, the  Washington  field  trip  introductd 
good  data  on  Congressional  activities  .u.U 
their  participants  in  living  color.  Our  en- 
counters with  Senators  and  Congressmen  al- 
forded  us  with  a  view  of  these  men  and  their 
environment  which  yielded  more  data  l.  r 
our   study   of    the   governmental   process. 

We  learned  in  workshops  at  the  Instltii  e 
from  the  fiuulty  and  from  visiting  lecturer, 
.something  about  the  roles  of  Interest  groupa 
in  the  policy  processes  Mr,  John  Gunther 
Director  of  the  US.  Conference  of  Mayir  . 
represented  the  viewpoint  of  the  cities;  .Mr 
John  Whlsman  of  the  Appalachian  Regiui.al 
Commission  provided  another  view  of  mu-r- 
governmental  activities  when  he  described 
planning,  development  .ind  coordination  jI 
regional  programs  involving  two  or  m>  re 
states;  and.  Miss  Evelyn  Dubrow  of  the  ih- 
lernatlonal  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Uni.  a 
introduced  as  to  the  work  of  tlie  trade  uniun 
lobbyists   in   the   legislative  process. 

In  addition  to  lectures  and  discussions  ic. 
the  Institute  faculty  and  our  visits  with  sig- 
nificant national  figures  during  field  trips. 
the  Institute  brought  us  in  contact  with  a 
wide  variety  of  visiting  lecturers  includ:a« 
men  of  distinguished  service  and  men  ol  na- 
tional prominence.  Each  of  us  in  Session  VI 
has  his  own  list  of  favorites  among  the  pr--- 
I'ntatlons  and  I.  therefore,  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  summarize  our  preferences  in  awv 
way  Instead,  I  wish  to  Just  touch  briefly  en 
three  talks. 

Professor  Alpheus  Mason  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  spoke  to  us  on  "Our  Politi- 
cal Heritage  •'  His  message  came  as  a  fresh 
breeze  to  dispel  our  nagging  uneasiness  u\pr 
the  rising  tempo  of  protest  and  dissent  in 
these  United  States  Professor  .Mason  :t- 
minded  us  that  our  country  was  formed  on 
protest  He  noted  that  our  Constitution  :.s 
unique  and  most  wonderful  in  making  pro- 
vision for  continual  challenge  and  continu- 
ous change  through  political  processes  oj: 
political  heritage,  he  pointed  out,  is  cL-\.- 
leuge,  protest,  and  revolutionary  chai.je 
within  the  four  corners  of  that  Consiiui- 
tlon 

A  few  weeks  later.  Mr.  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art, .Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
impressed  all  of  us  with  his  Interpretation 
of  the  responsibilities  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  He  gave  us  another  boost 
in  spirit  when  he  expressed  so  easily  and 
naturally  his  strong  faith  In  today's  youth. 
He  too.  as  did  Professor  Mason,  interpreted 
their  challenge  to  custom  and  tradition  .iiid 
their  protest  for  our  failures  to  solve  many 
social  problems  of  our  time.  He  interpreted 
these  to  be  strong  evidence  of  healthy  minas 
and  live  spirits  One  serious  pioblem  ve 
have  IS  that  we  do  not  fully  understand  ..ur 
youth  and  must  increase  oxir  efforts  to  ci.j  -o 
and  we  need  to  ask  them  for  their  help 

In  a  different  sense,  I  again  mention  Mr 
John  Qunther  of  the  Conference  of  Mavuri 
He  brought  us  important  data  for  this  'ime 
of  ihe  new  federalism  He  emphasized  h"W 
much  has  to  be  done  to  Improve  comnuin;- 
catlons  t>etween  the  federal  bureaucracy  and 
city  halls  of  the  United  States.  Today.  -Mr 
Qunther  finds  no  understanding  of  the  fed- 
eral ofBce  at  the  local  level  and  very  little 
understanding  of  the  city  at  the  federal  of- 
fice level  There  is  much  that  needs  :c  v.e 
done  and  career  executi-es  must  be  in\.  .•e'l 
In  doing  It 

We  approve  the  emphasis  vou  at  this  In- 
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stltute  have  placed  on  the  development  of 
our  managerial  and  p>ersonal  relationship 
skills.  Each  of  us  have  benefited  from  the 
constant  pressure  you  have  exerted  on  us  to 
listen  better,  to  hear  ourselves  as  others  do, 
lo  confront  each  other  on  Important  Issues 
more  meaningfully,  and  to  ofTer  support 
when  we  are  needed.  These  learnings  have 
taken  place  in  Executive  Development 
Groups,  In  the  Leadership  Styles  Workshop, 
;u  the  Interpersonal  Learning  Laboratory, 
during  the  family  weekend,  and  in  the  many 
(liscussions  held  in  seminars,  worltshops,  and 
the  entire  resldentied  experience  at  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Institute, 

No  one  of  us  has  participated  in  all  at  the 
activities  or  oppKJrtunltles  at  the  Institute, 
nor  has  each  situation  been  appropriate  to 
iill  of  us.  But,  each  one  of  us  in  Class  VT 
has  experienced  as  great  a  challenge  as  he 
would  allow  and  has  received  conunensurate 
opportunity  to  work  toward  self-improve- 
ment. We  take  with  us  increased  awareness 
ot  the  Importance  of  skills  learned  here  and 
■  ow  to  pause  now  and  again  to  look  around 
iia  and  analyze  anew  our  abilities  to  hear 
t>ihers  and  to  be  heard.  We  do  not  leave 
itiday  untouched  by  your  emphasis  on  these 
tklUs. 

The  Residential  Program  at  the  Federal 
Executive  Institute  lias  been  an  Important 
element  In  our  total  learning  experience. 
Living  In  this  temporary  society  of  our  own 
creation  during  the  past  eight  weelcs,  we 
have  learned  much  from  each  other.  Our 
understanding  of  the  governmental  proc- 
tsses.  our  concepts  erf  the  Joijs  we  hold,  and 
our  private  op>eratlonal  data  sets  needed  the 
increeised  breadth  and  depth  wtUch  immer- 
sion In  Ibis  society  of  our  peers  has  af- 
lorded. 

We  came  to  the  Institute  at  Charlottesville 
.,.]  a  typical  assortment  of  parochial  federal 
wticlals.  There  are  59  in  our  class  represent- 
ing all  major  departments,  except  HUD,  plus 
Eleven  Independent  agencies  as  well  as  the 
lieneral  Accounting  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Branch.  Two-thirds  of  us  have  worked  in 
<  Illy  one  agency,  and  five-sixths  have  worked 
in  no  more  than  two. 

Tlie  vast  majority  of  us  arrived  at  the  In- 
stitute two  months  ago  knowing  little  about 
other  Governmntal  programs  and  agencies 
ti.tm  our  own.  At  the  Federal  Executive  In- 
ttitute,  we  have  begun  to  collect  data  and 
to  reach  an  Improved  understanding  of  the 
rest  of  the  federal  establishment.  We  have 
f.itned  much  from  the  opportunity  for  dls- 

:~slon,  study,  and  arguments  with  each 
(■her  on  matters  about  organizations,  prob- 
! -ms,  programs,  plans,  and  procedures  of  OBr 
d;r!erent  departments  and  agencies.  Each  of 
':-  thus,  has  increased  his  knowledge  of  the 
ffcieral  system  and  how  to  perform  more  ef- 
tectively  In  that  system.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  built  increased  understanding 
among  this  group  of  executives  assembled 
here  and  established  a  means  for  Improved 
C'lnmunlcatlons  among  the  parishes  of  our 
several  agencies. 

I  turn  now  to  offer  our  thanlts  for  the  im- 
portant contributions  the  Federal  Executive 
Institute  has  made  toward  Improvement  of 
the  federal  service.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, In  establishing  this  Institute  to 
rrovide  an  educational  experience  for  career 
executives,  has  recognized  the  Importance 
0'  this  group  of  federal  employees  to  the 
r  iilon.  In  bringing  us  together  here  for  the 
purpose  of  study  and  reflection  on  our  Jobs, 
'•■ir  systems,  our  problems,  our  tools,  our- 
selves, and  our  measures  of  performance  In 
the  governmental  process,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  provided  us  the  opportunity 
'■  rievelop  the  beginning  of  a  true  commu- 
h'.tv  of  federal  executives. 

While  In  residence  here  these  short  eight 
'■ecks,  we  have  been  encouraged  to  look 
c.osely  at  the  roles  of  the  career  executive 
1^.  our  Nation's  business.  We  have  carefully 
tisse.ssed  these  roles  and  Judged  they  are  Im- 
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portant.  We  are  proud  to  identify  with  them. 
We  desire  that  we  be  known  to  the  world 
at  large  by  our  roles  as  career  federal  execu- 
tives. Furthermore,  we  have  looked  around 
us  as  we  have  worked  at  the  Institute  and 
have  taken  measure  of  our  peers.  We  like 
wliat  we  have  found  in  them.  We  have  found 
dedication,  Intelligence,  talent,  and  integ- 
rity. We  have  identified  shared  Interests, 
concerns,  goals,  and  hopes.  We  approve  and 
now  know  what  we  had  not  known. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  by  the 
establishment  of  this  educational  endeavor 
given  Impetus  to  the  idea  of  community  for 
career  federal  executives.  We  In  Session  VX 
have  tasted  this  idea  and  like  It.  Now,  even 
before  we  depart  Charlottesville,  we  feel  re- 
inforced individually  by  Identification  with 
this  new-found  executive  community.  We 
hope  to  participate  In  other  learning  activi- 
ties which  will  streng^then  this  feeling  of 
community  and  enrich  our  understandings 
of  the  responsibilities  we  hold  within  that 
community  and  the  federal  service.  This 
f>ast  Monday,  you  heard  several  of  us  al- 
ready planning  activities  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  we  expect  others  to  occur  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  wherever 
we  may  associate  with  fellow  alumni  of  this 
Institute.  Moreover,  we  are  counting  on  the 
faculty  and  staff  to  arrange  return  events 
that  wlU  bring  us  back  to  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Institute. 

In  saying  farewell  to  the  faculty  and  staff 
here,  let  me  offer  the  thanks  of  this  class 
for  your  several  parts  In  this  unique  learn- 
ing opportunity.  We  do  not  doubt  that  we 
have  benefited  in  many  ways  through  this 
experience.  We  find  that  the  federal  service 
now  offers  more  meaning  and  more  challenge 
to  us  than  before.  Our  inter-agency  associa- 
tions are  already  more  natural  to  us  and 
are  supported  by  a  broader  communication 
band.  We  shall  more  easily  than  before  see 
the  federal  process  as  a  whole  and  find 
strength  and  satisfaction  from  the  relevance 
of  our  parochial  tasks  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  public  programs.  We 
know  ourselves  to  be  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  federal  executives.  This  knowledge 
motivates  us  and  will  surely  enable  us  to 
serve  more  effectively.  Additionally,  it  will 
enable  us  to  enjoy  richer  and  more  mean- 
ingful   careers    in    the    public's    service. 

We  thank  you  at  the  Institute  for  the 
challenge  and  the  opportunity  you  have  de- 
livered to  us. 


THE  HONORABLE  DOMINICK  V. 
DANIKT.S  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  AN 
EFFECTIVE  AND  FARSIGHTED 
LEGISLATOR   WTTH   COMPASSION 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF   WEST    VIHGimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  20,  1969 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Repre- 
sentative in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia,  which  is  the  larg- 
est coal  producing  district  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  an  obligation  to  those 
men  who  mine  coal  and  their  dependents, 
as  well  as  those  disabled  miners  who  are 
no  longer  able  to  work  because  of  lung 
disease  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  dust 
during  exposure  to  dust  in  their  employ- 
ment, their  dependents,  as  well  as  to 
those  dependents  left  behind  by  those 
men  who  gave  their  lives  as  a  result 
of  this  fatal  illness  to  commend  in  the 
highest  possible  terms  the  effective  lead- 
ership of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
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Honorable  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  for  his 
dedicated  work  as  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Labor,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  well  remember  when 
Chairman  Daniels  conducted  hearings 
during  June  and  July  of  this  year.  In 
particular,  I  shall  always  remember  June 
26,  1969,  when  Mr.  Daniels  granted  me 
the  privilege  to  testify  before  his  sub- 
committee on  H.R.  9850,  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  on  April  2,  1969,  which  was 
entitled  "Coal  Miners'  Compensation  Act 
of  1969."  Mr.  Daniels  extended  every 
courtesy.  He  gave  us  a  sympathetic, 
warm,  and  objective  hearing. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Daniels'  compassion 
for  those  less  fortunate  because  of  the 
fatal  lung  diseases  contacted  while  work- 
ing underground  in  the  mines  his  sub- 
committee, after  reviewing  all  of  the 
testimony,  recommended  to  the  full  com- 
mittee benefits  for  those  who  for  all  in- 
tent and  purpose  had  gone  and  were  go- 
ing to  a  premature  grave. 

Directly  as  a  result  of  these  intensive 
hearings  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  included  title  IV  provid- 
ing for  benefit  payments  to  miners  and 
their  dependents  suffering  from  the 
dreaded  lung  disease  and  to  the  widows 
and  dependents  of  miners  who  have  died 
as  a  result  of  this  disease. 

In  my  judgment  this  farsighted  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  is  second  only  to  the 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Every  coal  miner  and  their  dependents 
will  never  be  able  to  repay  Chairman 
Daniels  for  his  compassion,  his  under- 
standing, and  his  effective  work,  which 
will  in  effect  help  those  whose  needs 
have  been  fully  justified.  In  addition,  he 
has  given  our  present  coal  miners  hope 
for  the  future,  plus  the  fact  his  succes- 
ful  legislative  work  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  prolonging  the  lives  of  those 
dedicated  men  who  mine  the  coal,  which 
is  of  such  vital  importance  not  only  to 
America  of  today,  but  of  our  America  of 
tomorrow. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  coal  miners  of  the  congressional 
district,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  salute  Chairman  Daniel  for  this 
historic  section  of  the  legislation  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vote  of  333  yeas  to  12  nays  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote. 


SUPPORTING    THE    PRESIDENT    ON 
THE  ARTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

op    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Saturday,  December  20,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
have  not  foimd  it  possible  to  support  the 
President's  Vietnam  policy  or  his  over- 
all thrust  of  emphasis  on  military  ex- 
penditures, the  ABM,  the  SST  to  the 
detriment  of  devoting  resources  to  edu- 
cation, health,  housing,  mass  transpor- 
tation, and  the  environment,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  support  enthusiasti- 
cally the  priority  he  recently  placed  on 
obtaining  more  funds  to  support  the  arts. 
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Anthony  Lewis  m  hus  editorial  col- 
umn Lxlay  in  ihe  New  York  limes  ex- 
presses well  my  feelings  on  the  subject, 
and  I  share  *ith  him  the  concern  that 
Congress  will  not  devote  the  attention 
to  the  atU  which  the  subject  deserves 
and  which  the  President  has  requested 
While  supportinst  the  arts  may  not  be 
earth-shakintj  next  to  .>ome  of  the  pn- 
oritles  vital  to  life  that  require  our  at- 
tention, compared  to  the  special  inter- 
ests this  Congress  .supporUs  so  i^enerously, 
the  arts  are  indeed  deservins— and  in 
themselves  they  merit  the  small  atten- 
uon  the  President  has  requested  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  efTort  to  improve  the 
i^uaLtv  of  our  environment. 

I  insert  the  article  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  c-ol- 
leaijues 

A   QrcsTioN    or    PKioaiTtEs 
I  By  Anthony  L*wlsi 

London  —President  Nixon  took  evident 
saVWfacOikn  la-st  week  in  asking  Con^reea  to 
'.ewthe  S»Uonal  Foundation  on  the  .^rt«  and 
Hiimcuntles  s-f>end  »40  million  in  the  next 
nxAl  year  That  ■Aroiild  be  nearly  double 
the  pr?sent  tt^iire 

The  request  ■  mlRht  :.eem  excr,uaj?ant." 
the  President  said,  but  expression  of  the 
\inerican  idea  has  a  compelling  claim  on  our 
re9oar:es  .X.ssistants  r\ld  ^he  message  gave 
a  clue  to  the  prlorlUes  he  would  like  to  >et 
ror    Federal   .spendln*?   in    the   decade   ahead 

The  British  Government  has  also  Just  an- 
nounced Its  budgetary  plans  f:>r  the  arts  in 
the  next  tlscal  vear  It  will  spend  ?48  mil- 
lion—or  rather  more  th^in  the  United  States. 
a  country  with  ten  times  the  gross  national 
product  .Spending  on  the  arts  claim  0  1  per 
cent  it  the  British  Government  budget,  the 
Nixon  proposal  would  be  about  0  02  per  cent 
jf    >urs. 

WHEN  IDE.\S  AKE  SUSPECT 

The  comparison  assumes  that  Congress 
will  actually  approve  the  amount  suggested 
by  the  President,  and  that  Is  an  unlikely 
assumption  It  is  easier  to  get  «54  million 
nut  of  -he  H  )use  of  Representatives  for  the 
Taiwan  Air  Force  than  a  dime  for  a  theater 
company 

The  trouble  Is  that  plays  and  books,  and 
sometimes  e\en  dance  and  music  Involve 
ideas  Therein  lies  the  danger  that  Hermann 
Goerlng  must  have  had  In  mind  !n  that  re- 
mark attributed  to  him  "When  I  hear  any- 
one talk   >f  culture,  I  reach  for  my  revolver  " 

Inevitablv.  some  of  the  Ideas  that  emerge 
fr^m  subsidized  cultural  efforts  outrage 
members  of  Congress  They  then  naturally 
think  It  only  right  to  revoke  the  subsidy, 
or  better  vet  avoid  getting  Into  the  whole 
prlcklv  matter  at  all 

Britain's  Parliamentary  system  heis  many 
faults,  but  U  certainly  does  work  better  In 
•erms  of  providing  funds  for  the  arts  The 
restraint  of  British  legislators  In  the  face  .  f 
artistic  obstreperousness  Is  ama/lng  .\  few 
vears  ago  one  heavily  subsidized  theatrical 
group  put  on  a  play  that  was  banned  as 
sexually  offensive:  the  group  then  turned  Its 
theater  into  a  club-  and  went  right  on  get- 
ting the  public  subsidy  Imagine  H  R  Oross 
or  John   Rooney   permitting  that 

As  a  group,  members  of  Parliament  may  be 
.somewhat  more  even-tempered  than  Con- 
!::ressmen  and  they  certainly  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Idea  of  artistic  Inde- 
pendence But  there  Is  also  a  structural 
reason  for  the  eaisler  working  of  subsidies 
for  the  arts  It  Is  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  dominates  Parliament,  and  no  individ- 
ual member  can  turn  his  prejudices  li.to 
dtktats 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  decides 
how  much  money  Is  going  to  the  arts,  and 
then  the  Arts  Council  a  publicly  appointed 
but  quite  independent  b<xly — allots  It  There 
la  very  little  chance  of  Parliament  Influenc- 
ing those  decisions,  and  none  of  a  single 
ranky  member  upsetting  them  There  are 
no  appropriations  subcommittees,  and  no 
chairmen    with    vested    power 

AMERICAN  I  VLTUkX  ABROAD 

Of  course  Federal  !u'  ds  are  only  a  margi- 
nal aspect  of  support  tor  the  .uts  i:i  the 
United  States  Private  gifts  and  foundation 
grants  .ire  the  basic  source  Nevertheless,  the 
willingness  and  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  act  in  this  held  are  signl- 
tlcaat 

For  the  United  States  Oovernment  to  show 
Itself  sensitive  to  beauty  or  creativity  has  a 
profound  import,  not  least  abroad  An  .Amer- 
ican world's  fair  building  that  speaks  with 
delicacy  and  humor  rather  than  hardselUng 
force  makes  an  impression,  .so  does  an  .Ameri- 
can play  looking  caustically  at  our  own  so- 
ciety do.  In  the  opposite  way,  does  the  un- 
willingness of  the  great  United  States  to 
spend  $30  000  a  year  to  keep  Its  London 
Embassv  library  open 

It  will  probably  be  a  very  long  time  before 
we  have  a  Congress  of  esthetes.  longing  for 
ail  one  sees  that  s  Japanetie.  'h-it  is  indeed 
a  Gllbertlan  notion  But  we  could  ask  for 
a  responsible  Congress,  one  aware  that  the 
arts  are  an  important  Interest,  not  a  frivo- 
lous nuisance 

It  Is  OS  the  President's  assistant*  said,  a 
question  of  priorities-  and  in  a  much  broad- 
er .sense  than  just  funds  for  this  program 
The  United  States  desperately  needs  more 
public  spending  In  a  dozen  fields,  a  hundred: 
the  arts  are  only  a  small  symbolic  aspect  of 
our  Increasing  recognition  that  human  satis- 
faction in  an  advanced  society  requires  great- 
er concern  for  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere 
both  physical  and  spiritual  But  Congress, 
doubtless  reflecting  the  desires  of  the  silent 
majority,  is  m  the  process  of  giving  awav 
public  revenue  to  satisfy  private  greed 


MONT.\NA  C'LERGYM.'iiN  FINDS  NIX- 
ON S   welf.^rp:   propos.^ls   in- 

.ADEQU.VrE 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

•  F     Mti.VTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  20.  1969 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Rever- 
end Kirk  M  Dewey,  of  Billings,  Mont  , 
who  IS  executive  .secretary  of  the  Mon- 
tana Council  of  Churches,  recently 
participated  in  a  nationwide  test  of 
President  NLxon's  welfare  plan  Not  only 
did  Reverend  Dewey  find  the  proposals 
inadequate,  he  watched  hus  wife,  who  is 
m  her  seventies  and  who  weighed  only 
93  pounds,  lose  two  pounds  m  1  week's 
time 

Under  the  experiment  each  person 
was  required  to  exist  on  $3  39  for  1  week. 
This  figure  was  the  one  arrived  at  as  the 
'.weekly  staple  for  each  member  of  a 
family  '>f  four  based  on  a  yearly  total 
of  $1,600  provided  by  the  administration 
plan  The  .$3  .■)9  wa.s  not  for  food  alone 
but  for  other  commodities  such  as  soap 
and  other  incidental  needs 

Mr.  Dewey's  letter  speaks  very  elo- 
quently of  the  inadequacies  of  the  Nixon 
plan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  Insert   Mr.  Dewey's  letter  and 
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also  the  filer  that  was  distributed  en- 
listing volunteers  to  test  the  plan: 

Montana  CorNcii.  of  Chitrches. 

BxUings.  ytont   December  8   1960 
Hon   Arnold  OLSEN 
House  of  Representatu  rt 
Wa-shington   D  C 

Dear  .Mr  Ol-sen  President  Nixon  has  sug- 
gested some  reform-s  in  our  country's  welfare 
system  which  you  will  have  the  opportunuv 
to  debate  amend  and  pass  An  experience 
which  my  wife  and  I  have  just  concluded 
inav  help  to  guide  you 

For  the  past  week  we  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment ot  living  for  a  week  on  a  food  budgt" 
of  «.3  39  per  persf)n  per  week  This  is  about 
what  Is  available  lor  welfare  families  In  Mon- 
tana for  lx)th  food  and  incidental  householfl 
articles  like  soap  and  toothpaste,  and  a  litt.i' 
more  than  would  be  available  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  base  of  $1,600  !or  .i 
family  of  four  I'hls  is  based  on  studies  whu.'i 
indicate  that  welfare  families  spend  about 
:t9  per  cent  of  their  income  on  food,  house- 
liold  and  personal  groonung  expen.ses 

We  managed  to  live  on  a  l<x)d  l>udget  if 
?6  78  for  the  two  of  us.  but  we  could  not 
pare  down  our  expenditures  enough  to  buy 
soap  or  anything  el.se  My  wife,  a  home  eco- 
nomics graduate,  took  pains  to  buy  wisely 
iind  to  prepare  tasty  dishes  with  what  she 
bought  At  the  end  of  the  week  each  of  ;s 
had  lost  about  two  pounds — which  brought 
riv  wife's  weight  down  to  91  pounds  Slie 
felt  the  effect  in  weakness  and  tiredne^.s 
though  I  did  not  seem  to  notice  this  effect 
.Since  we  are  in  our  70s  and  not  too  actr. e 
physically.  I  found  the  amount  of  food  ade- 
quate, though  I  experienced  hunger  for  Items 
I  normally  eat  and  which  were  not  avail- 
able I  cant  imagine  how  we  could  have 
inanaged  if  <iir  household  has  included  <ur 
crandson.  a  growing  bov  who  normally  eats 
a.s  much  as  both  of  us. 

My  biggest  hardship  during  the  week  was 
not  being  able  to  participate  in  breakfast  and 
luncheon  meetings  of  groups  to  which  I 
belong  I  realized  that  low  income  people 
are  cut  off  from  many  social  contacts  ihiit 
.seem  to  me  normal  and  desirable 

Our   re«)mmendatlon   is  that    the   base  of 
*  1.600  IS  not   .idequate   for  healthful   livmc, 
unless  universally  supplemented  by  a  gen- 
erous food  stamp  allowance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kirk  M  Dewey 

The  Churches'  Crl'sade  .\c.AiNsr  Hunger  in 
Sponsoring  a  Test  or  President  Nixon's 
Welfare  Plan 

During  the  week  of  December  1  -7  families 
.icross  the  nation  are  being  xsked  to  partici- 
pate in  a  test  of  the  proposed  welfare  reform 
by  living  for  a  week  ^n  a  welf.ire  iood  budget 
as  It  would  be  under  'he  plan  proposed. 

This  would  mean  living  for  a  week  with  .i 
weekly  allowance  figure  for  all  food  and 
household  operations  Items  such  as  soap, 
tooth  p:iste.  paper  products,  school  lunciie.-^ 
i:id  children's  spending  money  which  would 
be  available  lor  welfare  l.imllles 

For  vis  In  Montana  this  means  a  weekly 
allowance  for  all  the  above  Items  of  S3  39  per 
person,  or  SI 3.56  for  a  family  of  fi  iir  (.And 
no  dipping  into  freezers  or  well-stocked  cup- 
boards, for  the  .tverage  welfare  family  does 
not  build  up  surplu-ses  ) 

The  Nixon  plan  provides  that  states  now 
paying  less  than  $1600  a  year  for  a  family  of 
:our  t>e  brought  up  to  this  level  States  new 
paying  more  isuch  as  Montana)  should  main- 
t.iin  their  current  rate  The  US.  Bureau  of 
L.ibor  Statistics  recent  study  on  living  staiui- 
.irds  gives  39'  as  the  percentage  of  ::s 
budget  that  a  low  Income  family  spend.-.  ^  m 
:'<:><Kl.  household  oper.itlons  and  persomil  care 
For  us  In  Montana  this  comes  to  $3  39  ;>er 
person  for  the  week 
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since  the  anmuncement  by  President 
Nixon  on  August  8  of  his  plan  lor  reforming 
the  welfare  system,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  merits  and 
drawbacks  of  his  proposal.  Before  the  plan  Is 
debated,  amended  and  passed  by  Congress, 
the  proposal  is  that  middle  class  people  test 
the  plan  by  living  on  a  welface  food  budget 
as  It  would  be  under  President  Nixon's  plan. 
.M  the  conclusion  of  the  week  participating 
:,\mllles  .ire  asked  to  mall  testimony  about 
the  week  to  President  Nixon  and  Congres- 
sional leaders. 

The  purposes  of  the  test  are ; 

1  To  sensitize  middle  class  people  to 
^.ome  of  the  realities  of  the  public  welfare 
-ystem  To  make  people  at  least  think  about 
welfare  for  a  week 

2  To  involve  middle  class  people  In  the 
effort  by  organized  ^vellare  recipients  to  af- 
.fct  changes  )n  .  ome  of  the  provisions  ot  the 
^Vixon  proposi  1. 

3  I'o  raise  money  to  help  low  Income  peo- 
ple Families  may  donate  the  difference  be- 
tween what  Uiey  normally  spend  for  their 
i.ijnlly's  food  lor  a  week  and  what  they  are 
.aiowed  under  the  proposed  welfare  plan. 

Food  stamps  have  recently  become  avall- 
:ible  here  in  Billings,  and  they  increase  the 
.iiuount  of  food  which  may  be  purchased  con- 
>:derably  If  you  wish  to  make  the  test  as  It 
.applies  to  the  lucky  25'~.  of  people  who  can 
buy  food  stamps,  the  amount  will  be  $6.35 
per  person  for  the  week.  But  remember  that 
IS  for  three  out  of  four  welfare  families  In 
;he  United  States  the  figure  of  $3.39  Is  the 
limit. 


OUR  SICK  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  20,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no- 
where in  the  Federal  Establishment  is  a 
reordering  of  priorities  more  critical  than 
in  the  way  we  devote  our  resources  to 
problems  of  health  within  our  society. 

Large  sums  are  spent  to  increase  the 
health  purchasing  power  of  deprived 
citizens  without  any  significant  effort 
beinp  placed  to  provide  the  care  for 
which  the  money  is  appropriated.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  spent  to  keep  people 
in  hospitals  who  do  not  need  hospital 
caie.  More  millions  are  spent  to  build 
unneeded  facilities.  Huge  sums  are  de- 
voted to  research  while  getting  the  bene- 
fits of  already  completed  research  to 
the  public  is  neglected.  These  misdirected 
elTorts  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
soaring  costs  of  medical  care  within  our 
society — which  In  turn,  robs  the  citi- 
zenry of  the  benefits  of  the  moneys  we 
have  devoted  to  give  them  better  health 
care. 

These  problems  of  misplaced  priorities 
are  set  forth  in  excellent  perspective  by 
Dr  Leona  Baumgartner  in  an  editorial 
column  in  the  New  York  Times  today. 
Dr  Baumgartner,  former  health  com- 
mi.ssioner  of  New  York  City,  is  now  execu- 
tivc  director  of  the  Medical  Care  and 
Education  Foundation,  Inc..  and  a  visit- 
KiK  professor  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Her  pronouncements  deserve  careful  at- 
tention by  both  Congress  and  the  public 
suffering  the  results  of  our  mismanage- 
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ment.  I  therefore  insert  the  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  20,  1969] 

Topics:  Health  Care  Ststem — A  Sick 

But  CtniABLE  Patient 

(By  Leona  Baumgartner) 

There  Is  much  talk  of  the  health  crisis — 
rapidly  rising  costs,  personnel  shortages,  long 
waits  to  get  Into  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
doctors'  offices.  Medicare,  and  Medicaid.  There 
Is  less  talk  of  the  disorganized,  inefficient, 
fragmented  no-system  through  which  the 
Americans,  rich  and  poor,  get  their  medical 
care.  It  accounts,  In  part,  for  the  health 
crisis. 

Hospitals  are  often  built  where  they  are 
not  needed.  Patients  stay  In  them  longer  than 
their  medical  status  demands,  sometimes  be- 
cause space  in  nursing  homes  is  not  avail- 
able. Clinics  operate  at  the  convenience  of 
staff,  not  customers.  Some  physicians  spend 
all  day  In  or  near  one  hospital;  others  are 
•'on  the  road"  much  of  the  day  from  one 
hospital  to  another  between  home  calls  (if 
any)  and  time  in  the  office;  some  are  not  on 
a  hospital  staff;  patients  are  sent  to  stay 
in  hospitals  for  tests  that  could  be  done  on 
an  ambulatory  basis;  and  doctors  do  tasks 
those  less  well  trained  can  do  as  well. 

Every  hospital  feels  it  must  provide  all  the 
latest,  most  sophisticated  treatments,  de- 
spite cost  or  need.  Take  a  New  England  city 
of  175,000  with  four  hospitals.  One  already 
has  the  radiation  therapy  equipment  and 
staff  iiecessary  to  treat  all  the  patients  with 
cancer  in  the  city  and  surrounding  area. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  there  are  any 
patients  who  go  without  treatment,  when 
needed.  But  the  other  three  hospitals  are 
struggling  to  find  personnel,  space,  and 
equipment  so  they,  too,  will  have  similar 
services.  One  hospital  in  the  same  town  has 
an  excellent  cardiac  service  and  Is  able  to  do 
all  the  simple  heart  operations  the  area 
needs — but  another  is  searching  for  a  cardiac 
surgeon.  The  city  is  less  than  two  hours  by 
car  away  from  one  of  the  nation's  great  medi- 
cal centers  where  cardiac  surgery,  seldom 
an  emergency,  is  superbly  done. 

POOR  DISTRIBtmON 

In  the  United  States  four-fifths  of  all  such 
operations  in  1961  were  done  m  99  hospitals: 
whereas,  some  800  are  staffed  and  equipped 
to  do  them.  Certainly  all  are  not  necessary, 
especially  since  270  hospitals  of  these  800  re- 
ported no  cases  at  all  that  year.  The  skills  of 
a  team  are  not  kept  up  without  about  100  or 
200  cases  a  year.  Across  the  nation  Govern- 
ment hospitals  ('Veterans)  stand  half  empty 
when  other  hospitals  In  the  same  town  are 
Jammed. 

The  Federal  strategy  of  dealing  with  the 
health  crisis  has  been  to  increase  purchasing 
power  on  the  apparent  assumption  that  the 
capacity  to  deliver  would  be  available  to 
meet  the  greater  demand.  The  large  increases 
in  Federal  expenditures  for  health  have  come 
recently,  rising  from  some  S3  billion  In  1963 
to  $12.7  billion  in  1968  in  response  to  the 
country's  concern  for  the  aged  and  the  poor. 
The  money  has  largely  been  poured  Into  pur- 
chasing power  and  with  little  or  none  going 
Into  Increasing  the  capacity  to  deliver  care. 

REMODELING  PROGRAM 

What  is  needed?  A  deliberate,  well-fi- 
nanced program  of  remodeling  the  health 
system — aggressive  planning  for  better  use  of 
scarce  resources,  merging  of  small  Inefficient 
hospitals,  firm  links  of  smaller  community 
hospitals  to  larger  regional  medical  centers, 
wider  use  of  telecommtinications  to  bring 
expertise  to  larger  numbers,  morj  ambula- 
tory care,  more  group  practice,  more  empha- 
sis on  early  and  preventive  care,  more  "al- 
lied" health  workers — all  these  and  more. 
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Manpower  shortages  are  known  to  all  who 
try  to  get  a  doctor  or  nurse  for  an  emergency. 
The  President's  Health  Manpower  Commis- 
sion made  It  clear  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  train  sufficient  workers  if  they  were 
to  be  used  as  they  are  now  used. 

FUNDING  PROGEAMS 

The  Congress  recently  passed  two  bills 
specifically  designed  to  promote  the  better 
use  of  manpower  and  other  health  resources: 
Regional  Medical  Programs  and  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning.  Both  are  now  just  get- 
ting started.  Neither  are  adequately  funded, 
nor  Is  legislation  supporting  health  man- 
power training.  Without  public  support,  they 
too  will  not  be.  Cuts  in  appropriations  de- 
signed to  improve  the  capacity  to  deliver 
health  care  can  only  make  the  crisis  worse. 

The  voice  and  power  of  the  health  care 
consumer  has  begun  to  be  heard  and  felt. 
How  the  country's  health  resources  and  per- 
sonnel are  allocated  should  be  high  on  the 
consumer's  agenda,  and  on  the  Administra- 
tion's, which  has  admitted  to  a  national 
health  crisis. 


AS  THE  MEN  COME  HOME 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  20.  1969 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vast 
array  of  people — including  myself — 
stand  in  strong  support  of  President  Nix- 
on's plan  of  'Vietnamization  as  a  solu- 
tion for  the  war  in  'Vietnam,  and  all  are 
interested  in  knowing  how  this  plan  is 
progressing.  An  article  appearing  in  the 
December  18,  1969,  issue  of  the  York 
Dispatch — a  prominent  daily  newspaper 
in  my  congressional  district — makes  an 
interesting  observation  on  this  subject  of 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
■Vietnam.  Because  the  subject  holds  the 
strong  interest  of  a  great  volume  of  peo- 
ple. I  insert  it  into  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  It  can  be  broadly  read. 

The  article  follows: 

AS    THE    MEN    COME    HOME 

So  far.  President  Richard  Nixon  is  pulling 
off  what  both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son were  unable  to  do;  namely,  preserve  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  while  reducint:  the 
American  commitment. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  within  the  first  year 
of  his  presidency.  Nixon  will  have  ordered 
115,000  troops  home,  and  that  they  will  have 
arrived  home  within  15  months  of  the  time 
he  took  office 

Nixon  Is  effectively  Vietnamizing  the  ■war — 
training  and  encouraging  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  fight  for  the  freedom  they  c'.aim. 

Earlier,  it  was  indicated  that  Nixon  will 
have  all  American  combat  units  out  of  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  1970. 

Right  now  things  look  good. 

American  public  opinion  is  with  the  Presi- 
dent, not  with  the  Reds  and  their  peacenik 
chorus. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  proving  them- 
selves increasingly  capable  of  coping  with  the 
Reds.  But  the  Reds  are  building  for  a  possi- 
ble offensive  in  the  Mekong  delta.  If  the 
South  Vietnamese  hold,  the  Reds  won't  have 
any  place  to  turn  but  to  negotiations  in 
Paris,  of  ■which  they  have  made  a  farce  for 
over  a  year. 

Nixon's  got  the  enemy  in  a  real  bind  thanks 
to  the  performance  he's  getting  from  forces 
in  the  field  and  people  here  at  home. 
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THE  BUSINESS  OF  BUSINESS— 1970 
AND  FOLLOWING.  AN  ADDRESS  BY 
WILLIAM  S  VAUGHN.  EASTMAN 
KODAK  BOARD  CHAIRMAN 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NIW    T'iRK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  20.  1969 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  Amencan 
business  L"^  making  a  vital  contnbution 
to  worldwide  economic  development 

In  mid-September  the  International 
Industrial  Conference  at  San  Francisco 
considered  ways  of  enhancing  that  con- 
tribution 

William  S  Vaughn,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co  ,  delivered  a 
thought-provoking  addre.ss  at  tl;e  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  and  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute 

Mr  Vaughn  asserted  that  the  busi- 
ness oT  busine.ss  has  become  nothing  less 
than  human  development  on  an  interna- 
tional scale 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  and  my 
colleagues.  Mr   Vaughns  remarks 

The   Bi  siNtss  or  Bi  siNf-s-i      I9T0  and 

POLLOWINO 

(By  W'llluxn  S    Vaughn  i 

F'rcm  all  dlrec'lons  these  days,  thoughtful 
men  are  urging  on  us  the  need  for  global 
perspective  Locking  at  a  picture  of  our 
pianet  sent  back  bv  men  on  'heir  way  ro 
t.le  moon  the  poet  Archibald  M.tcl.el3h  was 
moved  to  remind  us  that  for  all  our  dlfTer- 
ences  "we  are  nders  together  In  space  ' 
Dr  McLuhan  has  been  telling  us  for  sev- 
eral years  now  that  what  we  actually  inhabit 
Is  a  global  village  "  Most  recently  Profes- 
sor Drucker  h.-ts  demonstrated  that  we  do 
buslneea  In  a  Global  Shopping  Center  ' 
And  If  anv  of  us  had  any  inclination  to 
doubt  the  point,  the  kind  of  discussion  that 
has  gone  on  at  this  conference  should  dlsp>«l 
that 

So  I  b«'lleve  that  we  can  accept  It  us 
given  that  the  enUre  glot>e  la  the  proper 
frame  of  reference  for  the  business  organiza- 
tions represented  here  We  are  rapidly  doing 
away  with  distinctions  between  home"  and 
■  foreign  '  operations,  very  largely  because  of 
the  mounting  investment  for  plant  equip- 
ment, and  technical  know-how  that  crossea 
national  boundaries  It  appears  that  1969 
could  well  be  "he  year  In  whl:h  the  cumu- 
lative expenditure  for  that  investment  passes 
the  »100  billion  mark  Most  of  that  total, 
by  far.  has  come  during  the  decade  of  the 
1960's 

In  thu  international  forum  It  would  t>e 
shortsighted  not  to  recotfnize  the  existence 
of  criticism  from  some  quarters  that  the 
brand  USA  "  has  b€«n  all  to  visible  on  the 
shelves  of  our  Global  Shopping  Center  "  It 
u  true  that  about  tw«o-thirds  of  that  1100 
billion  investment  Is  by  companies  with 
headquarters  In  Che  L'nlted  States  But  it 
IS  wonh  noting  that  when  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  direct  U  S  dollar  investment* 
overseas  by  American  companies,  many  of  us 
were  successful  In  establl.shing  subsidiary 
companies  to  finance  continued  worldwide 
growth  from  overseas  sources  of  capital  Ap- 
parently, then  It's  not  national  origin  so 
much  as  the  potential  return  on  venture 
capital  that  determines  the  availability  of 
Investment  funds 

Then.  too.  American  technology  U  put 
up  on  a  pedestal— though  It  Is  difficult  on 
occasion  to  be  sure  whether  It's  a  p>ede8tal 
or  a  whipping  post  I  understand  that  there 
have  been  times  In  history  when  the  same 
structure  did  common  duty. 
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People  more  knowledgeable  than  I  have 
gone  to  Kcjme  lengths  to  compile  lists  of  In- 
novations suggesting  that  European  R&D 
has  done  rather  well  in  holding  its  own  In 
the  case  of  our  'rwn  C-ompany.  we  have 
found  It  advantageous  within  recent  memory 
to  acquire  rights  to  the  use  of  important 
developments  in  England  Prance  Germany, 
and  Japan,  and  conversely,  each  of  th«ee 
oountne*  has  benefited  from  our  technology 
But  examples  such  as  these  are  probably 
not  going  to  settle  the  debate  In  the  I'-ng 
run  I  believe  that  the  debate  Is  less  likely 
to    be    settled    than    it    is    ui    dlsappxear 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you.  like  myself, 
have  sen.secl  a  difference  lately  in  the  at- 
m'>8pherlr.s  surrounding  the  whole  question 
of  investment  across  national  boundarlea 
There  are  at  least  two  basic  reasons — both 
related     for  this  difference 

The  first  is  the  nature  of  the  Investment 
Tr.idltionally.  the  extractive  Industries  and 
the  search  for  riw  materials  claimed  nwist 
of  the  American  dollars  being  invested 
abr':>ad  for  plant  and  equipment  Within 
Just  the  last  few  years  more  of  thl-s  expendi- 
ture has  gone  Into  manufacturing  operations 
There  are  stime  Important  distinctions  and 
cr>nclusl<jn8  to  be  drawn  here 

Ext.'artlve  inausirles  are,  by  nature  rather 
remote  They  tend  U)  retiuire  less  manpower 
They  can  be  run  by  a  relatively  few  capable 
people  at  the  top  And  the  beneOt.s  they  bring 
To  'he  host  ixiuntry  ;Hjie  less  visible  and  are 
ap'    to    be    more   narrowly    c<incentrated 

The  snlft  in  emphasis  to  manufacturing 
opens  up  all  stirtj  of  new  opp>ort unities  Moet 
of  them  centered  around  people  Pe<jple  pro- 
duce the  goods  and  people  consume  them  In 
this  respect,  foreign  operations  are  tend- 
ing to  t)ecome  more  like  domestic'  onee 
markets  are  developed  along  with  productive 
c.ipablllty 

People  Is  the  related  factor  the  larger 
one — that  I  would  cite  In  discussing  the 
changing  nature  of  business  investment 
throughout  the  world  Recently  I  came 
across  a  conameutary  by  a  business  con.sult- 
ant  that  itruck  me  as  though  it  could  well 
have  been  written  for  this  particular  con- 
ference It  said  Most  if  the  companies  we 
are  a.s.s<)ciated  with  c-an  attribute  their 
growth  and  development  to  technological 
advances  I  think  that  the  companies  that 
prosper  In  the  future  will  be  those  that  do 
the  best  job  In  fully  utilizing  their  human 
resources   ' 

In  a  decade  of  unparalleled  International 
Investment  and  accelerated  technolcjglcal 
progress,  it  Is  probablv  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  there  has  been  far  •o<j  little  manage- 
ment attention  given  to  human  potential, 
from  entry-level  employees  right  up  to  the 
top  desks  of  management. 

Profeasor  Dnicker  as  usual,  can  t)e 
counted  on  for  a  most  graphic  statement  of 
one  outgrowth  of  such  a  ml.smatch  In  his 
new  bcHjk.  r^ie  Age  of  Dt.scontinuify  he  sums 
1'  up  this  way  The  world  has  become 
divided  Into  nation.s  that  know  how  to  man- 
age technology  to  create  and  distribute 
wealth  and  nations  that  do  mit  know  how 
to  do  this  ■• 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  vkhat  was 
widely  hailed  as  the  Decade  of  Develop- 
ment," it  13  not  very  comforting  to  realize 
that  Just  the  amount  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  industrialized  nations  during  this  decade 
equalled  more  than  the  entire  income  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations  that  collectively 
make  up  what  is  called   the    •Third   World  " 

Oti  an  absolute  basis  the  gap  that  we  set 
about  to  close  has  actually  grown — In  spite 
of  large,  properly  enlightened  injections  of 
money  and  technology  by  tx)th  government 
and  private  enterprise  It  would  seem.  then, 
that  a  more  critical  focus  on  human  re- 
sources Is  well  overdue 

In  making  such  a  stattment  "o  an  inter- 
national cooference.  as  an  American,  I  can- 
not gloes  over  the  existence  within  our  own 
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boundaries  of  the  equivalent  of  an  under- 
developed nation  with  a  population  larger 
than  the  Benelux  countries  combined  The^-- 
are  our  citizens  living  at  or  below  the  povef. 
line  Much  of  what  can  be  said  about  im- 
proving the  return  on  the  investment  m 
human  resources  in  developing  countru- 
applies  equally  well  to  this  segment  of  the 
American  people  The  two  principal  handi- 
caps to  be  overcome  are  the  same 

First,  lack  of  prepar.itlon  to  deal  with  .'i 
liicre.islngly  complex  .md  technological  »-:.. 
vironment 

And.  compounding  the  problem,  comnuiiii- 
catloQ  barriers  that  are  as  real  as  If  dlffen;-,- 
languages  were  offlnally  sp<iken 

\  personal  observation  might  serve  to  jjoi;, 
up  the  universality  in  needs  among  poor  p;-  . 
pie  in  the  developing  countries  and  po<ir  pe.  - 
pie  within  the  United  States.  In  Guadalajar  i 
MexlC).  E.istman  Kodak  Is  In  the  proce.^.s  .; 
building  a  major  new  f.iclUty  for  the  prodi;.  - 
tlon  of  photographic  film  I  was  interosied  > 
learn  that  In  the  early  days  of  the  projf:: 
the  construction  company  gave  over  a  slgniii- 
cant  portion  of  the  working  day  to  cla.<ises  ,1 
reading  and  writing  for  the  construction  :..- 
borers  This  closely  paralleled  our  .iwii  i-\. 
perlence  m  Rochester,  where  the  school  ,,  - 
tern  rate^  .onong  the  finest  in  the  Uni'.d 
Stites  But  when  Kodak  undertixik  .1  ;  :.•- 
apprentice  training  program  m  an  effor- 
employ  the  so-c:iIled  'unemployaljles  1 
fundamental  misconception  became  .ippan  • 
from  the  outset  The  training  .supervisors 
were  prepared  to  give  instruction  In  tooli. 
tolerances,  and  techniques  What  they  found 
themselves  teaching  was  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic 

There  have  been  more  than  enough  ui- 
stance.s  like  this  reported  from  home  .mJ 
abr'iad  to  suggest  that  perhaps  we  have  all 
been  ofT-target  for  many  years  reg.nrdlni; 
w.'iat  human  development  requlre.s.  We  have 
Jumped  txj  the  very  natural  conclusion  tliat 
what  the  undereducated  need  Is  a  'ot  m.^re 
teaching.  Now.  experience  is  showing  thai 
what  they  .ictually  need  Is  help  In  learning 
>iou-  to  learn  This  is  the  indispensalile  !,klll 
for  a  world  m  which  change  i.s  the  dominant 
characteristic  And  since  business  and  indus- 
try have  shown  .m  ability  to  adapt  to  change 
more  readily  than  other  social  institutions,  u 
seems  that  there  is  .i  new  role  emerging  for 
busiii'ss  and  Industry  in  developing  the  po- 
tential of  the  world':,  underprixluctive  people 
But.  of  course,  the  wi.ste  ot  human  potential 
Is  not  conllned  to  the  low  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale  It  extends  right  up  the  lad  le: 
to  the  executive  suite 

I'm  rea.sonably  sure  that  Just  about  .uiyone 
here.  If  called  upon,  could  .supply  plentlliil 
e,<amp.es  of  slippage  between  what  was  sup- 
p  sed  to  happen  .md  Ahat  actually  did  hap- 
pen at  the  managemeiu  end  oj  things  O: 
course.  It  always  happened  to  the  other  :el- 
low.'  didn't  if  Or  >o  we  would  like  to  think. 
That's  why  I'm  gr.ilelul  to  a  recent  isbuc  j: 
the  Harvard  Business  Review  for  a  catalogue 
of  examples  that  permits  us  to  withdraw 
behind  the  protective  screen  of  anonymity 
Here  is  how  the  cases  are  reported: 

After  .i  substantial  build-up  in  a  Zurich 
he.idquarters  accomplished  during  a  pericKj 
of  about  four  years,  a  major  chemicil  j.-- 
poratlon  abandoned  the  whole  ellorl  .md 
brough'  the  management  of  European  oper.i- 
tlin-  back  home   ' 

"An  automobile  manufacturing  company 
has  sharply  cut  back  the  staff,  facilities,  and 
budget  of  Its  Geneva  International  head- 
quarters, and  set  up  Its  senior  European 
executive  In  Detroit.  " 

A  machine  tool  company  recently  aban- 
doned the  office  of  Us  European  vice  presi- 
dent In  Paris  All  Its  European  subsidiaries 
are  now  reporting  back  to  the  tfnlted  States 

"Late  In  1967.  a  service  firm  set  up  a  uf* 
European  headquarters  office  In  the  heart  of 
London  to  coordinate  Its  European  product 


dlvlstoas.  In  1968  it  began  cutting  back  the 
scope  of  this  London  offloe." 

"Recently  a  major  International  advertlB- 
ing  agency  sharply  curtailed  Its  Swlas-baaed 
o{}eratlon,  which  had  been  created  only  after 
much  expenditure  of  time  and  effort." 

There  you  have  five  typical  un-succees 
stories  of  faculty  planning  for  International 
business.  At  least  three — and  possibly  all 
five — center  on  apparent  people  mlsmatchefl, 
rather  than  product  failures  or  markets  dry- 
ing up.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  going 
price  for  moving  Just  one  manager  and  bla 
family  overseas  has  resbcbed  $30,000.  'Which 
means  another  $20,000  to  bring  them  home 
If  things  don't  work  out.  And  that's  only  a 
fraction  of  the  real  oost.  When  the  stakes 
get  that  high,  the  failure  of  a  man  to  deliver 
on  his  potential  capability  begins  to  attract 
attention  and  to  prompt  remedial  action.  If 
we  could  only  put  such  a  clear-cut  price  tag 
vn  all  the  wastage  of  human  potential  that 
is  going  on  today  at  every  level  of  endeavor, 
I  believe  that  we  would  be  so  astonished  by 
the  size  of  the  total  that  we  would  do  a  lot 
more  about  It. 

In  my  opinion,  the  moat  compelling  op- 
portunities for  "Closing  The  World's  Income 
Gap"  ( the  theme  of  this  conference)  He  not 
In  the  direction  of  development  of  natural 
resources  or  of  new  technology — though  both 
of  these  are  important,  of  course.  But  the 
most  fruitful  progress  can  be  made  simply 
bv  going  after  a  greater  return  on  the  In- 
vestment In  the  htunan  resource,  the  one 
that  is  now  coming  to  be  identified  as  "the 
most  expensive  and  yet  potentially  the  most 
productive  of  all  economic  resources."  The 
principal  obstacle  Is  not  a  lack  of  Ideas  about 
human  development.  Rather  It  is  the  pres- 
ence of  many  specimens  of  what  the  French 
characterize  as  the  id6e  fixe,  those  rigid 
mental  sets  of  "things  we  know  for  sure"  so 
that  we  don't  really  have  to  think  about 
them  anymore.  They  often  stand  in  the  way 
of  fresh  approaches  that  changing  condi- 
tions demand.  To  Illustrate  my  point  I  'Will 
cite  four  of  the  more  familiar  mental  seta 
limiting  human  performance  in  business 
around  the  world  today.  Two  have  to  do  with 
the  managers  and  professionals  who  have  so 
much  Influence  In  determining  what  gets 
produced.  Two  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
scale  apply  to  those  underproductlve  people, 
whose  upgrading  holds  such  an  Important 
kev  to  the  economic  progress  of  all  nations. 
The  first  example  should  be  readily  Identi- 
fiable to  this  cosmopolitan  audience  If  I  give 
It  the  title  of  a  popular  American  song  of 
.some  years  back:  "You  Don't  Have  To  Know 
the  Language"  It  Is  the  mental  set  that  con- 
dl'lons  the  behavior  of  the  people  whom  com- 
p.inles  send  to  represent  them  In  other  coun- 
tries. 

.\Uhough  doing  business  on  an  Interna- 
tional scale  Is  standard  operating  procedure 
for  literally  thousands  of  companies  these 
rtavs.  an  assignment  beyond  national  bound- 
aries, for  some  strange  reason.  Is  still  re- 
earded  like  a  military  tour  of  duty  In  un- 
friendly territory.  That  Is.  It's  something  that 
should  be  gotten  over  with  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible :ind  that  calls  for  extra  pay  for  hazard- 
ous duty.  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  help  but 
concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Germany 
who  asked  rhetorically  at  one  of  these  Inter- 
national conferences,  "Is  It  really  such  a 
hfirdshlp  to  live  In  Paris  or  Lausanne  Instead 
of  Pittsburgh  or  Dallas?"  His  wording,  of 
fcirse.  puts  the  finger  on  the  United  States 
as  the  native  land  of  this  attitude.  In  all 
fairness,  we  should  note  that  while  Amerl- 
f-an":  seem  to  have  earned  the  |>atent  on  cul- 
tural provincialism,  they  don't  enjoy  an  ex- 
ciisive  franchise.  You  and  I  have  met  the 
It.iiian  who  does  not  expect  to  find  opera 
«'pst  of  Lincoln  Center,  the  German  who 
flrie-i  not  expect  to  find  a  museum  west  of 
P:;th  .Avenue,  the  Englishman  who  does  not 
expect  to  find  law  west  of  Madison  Avenue, 
or  'o  Rnd  God.  west  of  Park,  and  the  French- 
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man  who  does  not  expect  to  find  a  good  meal 
anywhere  in  this  country.  So,  much  of  what 
Is  said  about  the  "Oblivious  American"  could 
be  applied  In  some  degree  to  similarly  mis- 
guided transients  of  other  nationalities.  But, 
to  be  fair,  we  must  say  that  you  gentlemen 
from  overseas  put  us  Americans  completely 
to  shame  by  your  proficiency  In  other  lan- 
guages. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  You-Don't- 
Have-To-Know-The-Language  mental  set  Is 
lack  of  commitment  to  the  Job  to  be  done. 
It  has  been  said  of  American  companies  ex- 
panding overseas  that  they  take  on  ten-year 
projects,  assign  them  five-year  timetables, 
and  staff  them  with  "two-year"  people.  The 
real  problem  Is  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
how  to  weed  out  the  two-year  people. 

Almost  ten  years  ago,  Harlan  Cleveland 
wrote  the  following:  "Everybody  seems  to 
feel  that  with  all  our  modern  scientific  lore 
about  man  and  society  It  should  be  possible 
for  a  simple  test  to  be  devised  that  ■would 
separate  the  potentially  successful  from  the 
potentially  unsuccessful  before  their  wives, 
children,  and  furniture  are  moved  across  the 
sea  at  great  trouble  and  expense.  But  nobody 
has  yet  devised  that  formula." 

The  same  paragraph  could  be  written  to- 
day, even  after  a  decade  In  which  Interna- 
tional traffic  In  personnel  has  far  exceeded 
what  it  ever  was  before.  In  the  absence  of  a 
retuly-made  formula  for  selecting  the  best 
"people"  investment.  It  would  seem  that 
business  firms  need  to  give  considerably 
more  attention  to  thinking  through  the  real 
objectives  of  overseas  assignments. 

As  an  example  I  happen  to  be  familiar 
with,  let's  take  that  new  Kodak  film  plant 
In  Mexico,  which  I  mentioned  before.  For 
some  of  you,  the  construction  of  one  new 
plant  would  not  be  that  earthshaklng.  But 
for  us,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  demand- 
ing projects  on  the  current  corporate  agenda. 
It  represents  the  first  time  In  60  years  that 
we  have  attempted  to  build,  from  the  grotiri 
up,  a  capability  for  making  film,  which — as 
you  may  know,  is  one  of  the  more  deUcn*- 
manufacturing  processes  around.  At  least. 
It's  the  only  mass  production  operation  I 
can  think  of  off-hand  in  which  detecting  de- 
fects requires  destruction  of  the  product  as 
a  marketable  commodity.  What  It  amounts 
to  is  a  search  for  perfection,  literally  working 
In  the  dark. 

How  do  you  staff  such  an  operation?  The 
first  thought  that  occurs  Is  that  you  want  to 
round  up  the  most  efficient,  most  technically 
competent  people  you  have  and  ptit  them  on 
the  next  plane  for  Ouadalajara.  The  crash- 
project  approach.  But  deeper  consideration 
brings  out  the  real  objective  being  sought 
here.  It  Is  not  merely  to  get  a  complex  manu- 
facturing process  on  line  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  It  is  to  build  an  on-going  business 
In  a  new  and  unfamiliar  environment.  The 
Americans  who  go  to  Guadalajara  from  Roch- 
ester carry  •with  them  the  Implicit  assign- 
ment of  working  themselves  out  of  Jobs  by 
helping  to  develop  the  skills  of  the  local  peo- 
ple. This  Introduced  a  new  dimension  to  the 
talent  hunt.  We  had  to  find  men  who  had 
demonstrated  fiexlblUty,  capacity  to  work 
with  other  people,  the  disposition  to  become 
Involved.  Fortunately,  there  turned  out  to 
be  a  surprising  number  of  candidates  out- 
standing In  both  technical  comp)etence  and 
human-relations  capability.  But  wherever  a 
choice  had  to  be  made,  human-relations  ca- 
pability got  priority.  So.  well  In  advance  of 
the  plant  opening.  Guadalajara  Is  already 
getting  acquainted  with  what  we  consider 
some  very  special  folks. 

In  contrast  to  that  mythical  "Oblivious 
American"  I  spoke  of  earlier,  they  are  there 
to  stay  for  awhile.  A  number  of  them  have 
agreed  to  spend  as  long  as  six  or  seven  years 
of  their  careers  In  Guadalajara  to  explain  and 
help  develop  the  skills  needed  In  a  manufac- 
turing operation  that  Is  far  laore  technologi- 
cally advanced  than  anything  the  region  has 
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ever  seen  before.  They  do  have  to  learn  the 
language.  All  of  them  studied  It  at  least  two 
years  before  moving  down,  and  moet  of  them 
are  stlU  working  to  improve  their  fiuency. 
They  do  become  Involved.  The  wile  of  one 
engineer,  for  example,  now  finds  herself 
sp>endlng  most  of  her  spare  time  working  as 
a  voltmteer  In  children's  hospitals  and  or- 
phanages. 

We  are  only  Just  beginning  to  see  product 
from  the  Mexican  venture.  And  It  Is  a  long" 
way  from  paying  for  Itself.  Nevertheless,  the 
experience  has  already  convinced  us  that  the 
best  guarantee  a  company  can  have  for  the 
money  and  technology  It  invests  abroad  lies 
in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  people 
It  sends  abroad.  The  opposite  side  of  this 
coin,  of  course,  is  the  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  people  it  hires  abroad.  Here  there  is 
another  mental  set  prevalent,  that  might  be 
titled  with  that  phrase  from  the  travel 
books:  "When  In  Doubt,  Hire  A  Local 
Guide." 

First  of  all.  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  all  In  favor  of  the  trend  to  management 
of  foreign  subsidiaries  by  nations  of  the  host 
country.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant evolutions  that  I  have  witnessed 
during  my  career.  When  I  went  to  work  at 
Eastman  Kodak,  it  was  one  of  the  relatively 
few  American  corporations  at  the  time  that 
had  an  International  business  of  any  size. 
If  an  opening  occurred  overseas,  a  likely 
young  man  to  fill  it  would  be  selected  in 
Rochester.  It  was  not  considered  a  drawback 
If  he  had  never  been  outside  of  Rochester. 
He  was  given  a  quick  cotirse  In  the  geography 
of  the  area.  The  concept  of  "geopolitics"  had 
not  even  been  Invented  yet.  you  see.  Then 
he  was  shipped  off,  perhaps  to  manage  the 
total  Kodak  Investment  in  a  country  he  had 
never  seen.  If  I  had  been  one  of  the  chosen 
ones.  I  frankly  think  I  would  have  been  terri- 
fied— even  with  all  the  worldly  wisdom  that 
I  believed  three  years  cloistered  in  an  English 
■University  had  Imparted  to  me.  But  that  was 
the  mental  frame  within  which  all  companies 
ran  their  foreign  businesses  in  those  days. 
And  somehow  these  hardy  pioneers  made  the 
system  work — then. 

Today,  it  is  completely  different.  Even 
though  the  foreign  countries  have  been 
brought  much  closer  to  Rochester,  we  rely 
heavily  on  foreign  nationals  to  run  overseas 
operations.  For  instance,  our  major  overseas 
manufacturing  companies  in  Australia,  Can- 
ada, Prance,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain 
are  entirely  staffed  by  nationals  of  those 
countries.  And  they  do  an  outstanding  Job 
for  us.  But.  in  contrast  to  Guadalajara,  these 
are  mature  companies. 

In  speaking  of  what  I  call  the  "Hire-A- 
Local-Guide"  mental  set,  I  Implied  that  I 
have  some  reservations  about  the  attitude 
with  which  the  employment  of  foreign  na- 
tionals Is  approached.  I  do,  and  they  concern 
blind  spots  that  may  have  been  allowed  to 
develop  In  some  corporate  thinking  about 
this  particular  source  of  ttilent.  FY)r  instance. 
If  a  company  thinks  that  Jtist  by  hiring  a 
man  who  speaks  the  language  and  "knows 
the  road."  it  Is  buying  an  insurance  policy, 
it  may  be  headed  for  trouble.  If  we  as  business 
people  have  done  a  mediocre  job  of  '"inter- 
nationalizing" the  American  sent  to  do  busi- 
ness overseas,  we  have  perhaps  done  an  even 
worse  Job  of  "Internationalizing"  the  out- 
look of  the  foreign  national  employed  to 
manage  for  us  in  his  own  country. 

A  survey  of  attitudes  made  in  one  develop- 
ing country  Illustrates  the  problem.  The  stu- 
dents interviewed  did  not  think  much  of  a 
career  as  a  business  manager.  It  came  in  sev- 
enth out  of  eleven.  This  proves  mainly,  I 
suppose,  that  students  are  much  alike  the 
world  over.  Students  in  the  United  States 
have  said  about  the  same  thing  In  their  sur- 
veys. I  find  this  particularly  ironic  at  a  time 
when  businessmen  and  the  general  run  of 
college  students  have  moved  closer  together 
than  ever  before  in  their  desire  to  satisfy  the 
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Wdnts  and  needs  of  people  the  world  over 
Obviously  business  has  a  Job  of  communica- 
tions to  do  on  'he  campuses  The  point  was 
brought  home  ra'.her  forcefully  to  me  in  a 
report  written  by  a  college  student  one  i:>f  a 
group  with  admittedly  negative  attitudes, 
who  worked  as  a  summer  Intern  at  Eastman 
KodaK  He  n.-ted  that  the  only  industrialist 
h-  .ad  seen  in  three  years  was  the  president 
of  a  L-.mpany  that  was  in  the  throes  of  « oitig 
out  A  business  On  the  basis  of  his  success 
obser.ed  tr.e  student,  I  concluded  that  there 
wasn  t  much  I  could  learn  from  him   ' 

But  It  was  the  nationals  working  aa  man- 
a^ers  for  foreign  companies  whose  attitudes 
were  truly  re.ealing  On  the  whole  they 
showetl  mure  blind  spots  than  the  students 
on  such  questions  as  the  nature  nf  capitalism, 
pricing,  and  protltji  A.s  the  report  noted- - 
with  I  nice  stase  of  understatement  A  for- 
eia;n  national  manager  who  believes  the 

wrong  people  own  the  company  ae  works  for. 
and  that  they  are  really  profiteers.  Is  not 
likely  tc   work  very  hard  for  ILs  succes;i  ' 

Just  filling  up  those  boxes  on  the  world- 
wide organization  chart  with  local  ta.ent  is 
not  enough  More  of  a  sense  of  Involvement 
Is  needed  ^f  people  are  to  deliver  the  best 
Ihafs'fh'  them. 

That  new  plant  of  ours  In  Guadalajara 
has  recently  given  us  an  encouraging  demon- 
stration of  this  point  Among  the  first  em- 
ployees signed  up  for  it  were  33  young  Mexi- 
can engineers  We  chose  them  with  care  They 
are  the  men  we  hope  will  be  running  it  some 
day  But  none  of  them  had  ever  been  involved 
lu.  making  photographic  film  before  And 
the  only  way  you  can  really  learn  how  to  do 
this  Is  to  do  It  So  we  undertook  an  experi- 
ment unlike  anything  we  had  ever  attempted 
before  We  brought  the  entire  contingent — 
and  their  families — to  Rochester,  not  for  an 
indoctrination  session  but  for  18  months  on- 
the-job  experience  making  film  They  had 
the  opportunity  of  working  every  day  along- 
side their  .\merlcan  counterparts  They  took 
specially-designed  technical  courses  In  their 
leisure  hours  they  got  to  know  upstate  New 
Y'lrk  better  than  some  people  who  have  been 
Corn  there  :jome  of  them  went  to  Niagara 
Pails  almost  every  weekend  -  for  what  reason 
I  never  will  understand  In  any  event,  the 
f>oint  13  that  all  this  represented  a  significant 
investment  ffT  both  sides  For  Eastman 
Kodak  It  Was  an  unusual  expense  to  trans- 
port and  maintain  33  families  for  18  months 
For  the  people  involved.  It  wa.3  a  major  slice 
of  their  lives  committed  to  residing  and  work- 
ing in  an  unfamiliar  country  And  it  wasn't 
all  as  pleasant  as  a  trip  to  Niagara  Palls,  as 
anyone  who  had  endured  a  Rochester  winter 
can  testify  But  out  of  this  mutual  Invest- 
ment came  a  fringe  benefit  that  nobody  had 
really  planned  on  When  these  engineers  left 
Rochester  with  their  families  to  return  to 
Mexico  a  couple  of  months  ago  they  took 
wnth  them  more  than  the  technical  train- 
ing they  needed  professionally  They  had  ac- 
quired we  believe,  a  real  sense  of  being  per- 
sona'ly  involved  m  Eastman  Kodak's  future 
It  probably  couldn't  have  happened  in  any 
other  way  And  In  the  long  run  this  develop- 
ment alone  could  make  the  entire  ln\  estment 
worthwhile 

One  more  limitation  of  the  '"Local-Guide  ' 
mental  set  should  be  commented  on  before 
we  leave  It  Assigning  people  to  boxes  Just  by 
nationality  could  deprive  a  company  of  a 
rich  source  of  managerial  talent  Por  example, 
the  manager  of  Kfxlak's  European  marketing 
operation  rose  to  his  position  from  a  ware- 
house In  Argentina  by  way  of  successive  Jobs 
In  Chile  and  Italy  each  at  a  higher  level  of 
responsibility  He  now  works  out  of  Roches- 
ter And  If  you  don't  think  that's  a  formid- 
able background  of  experience  In  any  busi- 
ness conference,  I'd  like  to  expose  you  f)  the 
gentlemen  in  action  some  time 

It  Ls  quite  encoun^fing  and  gratifying  to 
note  the  growing  number  jf  apf>olntments 
of  foreign  nationals  to  key  poeitione  witiiin 
their  companiee    M    Maisonrouge  of  IBM  is 
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one  notable  example  If  buslneM  Ls  to  be 
truly  global  in  perspective,  we  can  use  a 
gfxxl  deal  mi>re  of  this 

Let  us  turn  now  frcmi  the  talents  of  man- 
agers to  those  of  the  underpnxluctlve  people 
of  the  United  Stat«s  .ind  the  world  Here, 
too.  there  use  mental  set«  inhibiting  the 
reiall7«ktl<>n  of  human  potential 

One  of  the  mi«t  common  could  be  called 
Nothing  But  the  Best    '  Its  keynote  Is  a  con- 
fusion tjetween  objectives  iuid  methods 

Matching  Job«  with  people  :s  one  of  the 
definitive  tasks  of  industrial  management 
To  perform  it,  we  think  we  have  devehjped 
some  very  effective  pnxredures  .As  we  have 
;«>arned  more  about  peycholoj^y  sociology, 
and  teetlng  methixls  our  capability  for  pick- 
ing ovit  the  right  person"  for  the  job  has 
become  more  precise  Or  so  we  are  led  to 
believe  But  It  .ipp«irs  that  we  may  have 
become  so  rasclnated  with  testing  meth(xls 
that  we  are  making  them  .in  end  in  them- 
selves The  question  that  we  ought  properly 
to  be  .iskmg  .ts  nwnagers  is  .^t  what  point 
does  It  cost  more  to  teet  people  out  than  to 
train  them  in  ' 

The  nev^est  evidence  available  suggests 
that  this  point  may  be  much  lower  than  our 
preconceptions  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve Consider  the  results  demonstrated  by 
the  B<*rd  for  Fundiimental  Education,  which 
has  hel,jed  K.xhik  .iiiKjng  ■>thers.  to  bring 
uut  the  pi-tentlal  ■  f  the  functionally  Illit- 
erate These  are  per.sons  who,  by  any  con- 
vent lotval  set  of  test^  or  accepted  level  of 
educational  achievement,  would  be  rejected 
at  the  employment  office  Por  ?300.  which 
doesn't  buy  much  In  the  way  of  tests  or 
interviews  these  days,  a  man  can  tie  given 
150  hours  of  experience  in  "leArnlng  how 
to  learn  "  What  will  150  hours  do  fur  him'' 
It  will  bring  him  from  fourth-grade  to 
eighth-grade  etjulvalency  With  possibilities 
like  fills  opening  up  we  ctin  well  afford  to 
be  more  daring  in  our  Idens  .tlxjut  who  ran 
be«:-ome  more  productive  in  this  world  That 
Inner  personal  drive  we  call  motivation  is 
g.ven  ,1  chance  to  blossom  In  an  atmosphere 
of  helpfuh  understanding 

The  final  mental  set  I  wl.sh  to  consider 
fits  well  Into  the  maxim  \V>ifn  in  Rome  Do 
4^  r^if  Romans  Do  I  should  point  lUt  tiiat 
I  am  specifically  exempting  such  superlative 
examples  as  Slgnore  Agnelli  .After  witness- 
ing him  m  action  this  .morning.  I  am  ,.,ure 
that  any  attempt  to  match  him  would  result 
in  exhaustion  in  a  matter  of  minutes  But 
a  sp'cl'ic  miunctlon  of  the  "When-In-Rome' 
mental  set  is  that  you  cannot  expect  the 
same  result.s  from  people  bn>ught  up  in  a 
pre-lndusrrlal  si.>clety  as  frfim  thc>se  brought 
up  m  an  advanced  one  So  the  reasoning 
goes,  you  )ust  have  t<i  change  your  standards 

I  am  all  for  cultural  adjustment  and 
remedial  training,  as  I  tried  to  indicate 
earlier  But  those  In  positions  of  responsi- 
bility have  the  obligation  of  giving  more 
than  routine  thought  to  the  matter  of  when 
and  where  to  make  adjustment  There  Is 
the  storv  of  the  personnel  consultant  who 
was  hired  to  work  on  the  selection  of  pilot 
candidates  for  the  national  airline  of  a  de- 
veloping country  The  employment  manager 
of  the  airline,  who  was  understand-ibly  eager 
to  get  some  pilots  hired  and  up  Into  the  air 
objected  to  the  aptitude  tests  Becau.se  they 
came  from  another  culture,  he  argued,  the 
applicants  ought  to  be  allowed  more  time  to 
complete  them  The  consult.mt  countered 
th,it  the  planes  they  would  be  flying  and  the 
charts  they  would  be  using  also  came  from 
that  other  culture  Furthermore,  response 
time  Is  a  critical  factor  in  determining  a 
man's  capacity  to  fly  a  plane  safely  The 
manager  refused  to  see  this  logic  He  In- 
sisted on  more  time  So.  the  consultant 
finally  resolved  the  Issue  by  offering  a  com- 
promise He  would  double  the  time  for  com- 
pleting the  test-  if  the  manager  could  .as- 
sure him  that  the  airports  all  around  the 
world  would  double  the  length  oX  their  run- 
wa>-s. 
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So.  .igaln  we  must  fix  very  carefully  on 
what  the  objectives  are  A  brake  lining  h.\s 
to  do  the  .same  Job  whether  It  Is  mani- 
factured  in  Belgium  or  Brazil  Steel  beenis 
have  UJ  have  the  specified  bearing  strength 
whether  they  are  produced  in  Austria  r 
India  .\ncl  to  show  you  what's  on  my  mind 
once  more,  film  produced  In  a  plant  ;n 
Guadalajara  must  turn  out  equally  good  jjic- 
tures  M  film  made  In  a  plant  In  Rochester. 
We  can  and  should  allow  wide  dlfferen.-os 
in  how  different  people  go  about  a  Job  But 
we  cannot  deceive  them  or  ourselves  for  very 
long  regarding  the  value  of  what  they  prr>- 
duce.  A  good  c^ise  in  point  is  the  experience 
of  Camura.  Inc  ,  the  first  attempt  at  a  ml- 
norlty-owiied-and-operatecl  enterprise  which 
Kodak  undertook  to  sponvjr  In  one  of  :he 
ghettos  of  Rochester  C.unura's  prlncipa'. 
business  is  repairing  cameras  So.  there  w.^.s 
much  that  Kodak  could  do  In  .ilding  this  irn- 
bltious  young  firm  to  get  off  the  ground  We 
could,  for  example,  tell  the  president  >f 
Camura  the  kind  of  business  controls  l.e 
needed  to  set  up  We  could  tell  the  rep.ur- 
men  what  to  look  for  in  serviclne  sim:  '.e 
cameras  We  could  even  tell  them  that  we 
would  assure  them  a  cert  iln  number  >f 
camera  repair  Jobs  a  year  as  a  base  load 
But  in  the  first  shakedown  weeks  when 
twenty  percent  of  the  cameras  coming 
through  proved  to  be  defective  we  could 
not  tell  them  tliat  these  camer;is  were  il! 
right  To  the  credit  of  the  C  imura  orca- 
nlzatlon  thev  saw  the  point  and  tightened 
up  their  quality  control  on  their  own  Now 
their  percentage  of  rejects  is  a.s  low  us 
Kodak's  own  in-house  plant  facility. 

To  .>um  up  this  matter  of  making  -.he 
poor  productive,  there  are  many,  many  uavs 
of  getting  people  up  in  the  ;dr  Gettir.g 
them  where  they  want  to  go  is  a  different 
thing  entirely  We  have  been  consider::.? 
here  this  week  nothing  less  than  openitie 
up  the  whole  glol>e  as  the  explorers  of  the 
pa-st  opened  up  a  single  nation  or  a  region 
The  advances  made  in  transportation  and 
communication  over  just  the  past  tew  years 
give  us  encouragement  for  believing  that  it 
cm  be  done  But  the  most  difficult  p.irt  of 
the  Journey  may  well  be  the  five  or  ten 
millimeters  through  the  human  skull  If  we 
would  open  the  world,  we  must  first  '  pen 
minds 

I  have  spoken  of  things  today  that  were 
normally  thought  of  aa  outside  the  role  of 
business  not  very  long  Bigo  If  our  dialogue 
here  this  week  demonstrates  .mythlng.  It 
demonstrates  that  there  really  Is  no  longer 
any  such  thing  as  the  role  for  business  B'lsi- 
ness  interacts  completely  with  the  scx.'ietv  m 
whKh  It  tinds  Itself  Indeed.  It  helps  to  :r..\ke 
th.il  '■ociety  what  it  Is. 

Thus,  we  have  seen  business  in  this  coun- 
try conduct  wtiat  has  been  termed  the  most 
effective  single  effort  in  the  national  drive 
ag.ilnst  poverty — the  Job  Corps. 

We  have  seen  business  Join  with  go-,ern- 
ment  to  plan  and  operate  the  most  complex 
system  of  man  and  machinery  ever  -.t- 
tempted — the  project  to  put  men  on  -he 
moon  and  taring  them  back  again. 

We  have  seen  business  and  the  university 
interact  to  create  a  flow  of  new  technology 
that  h;is  radically  altered  the  conditions  of 
life  on   this  planet 

I  star'ed  my  career  in  business  not  !  iig 
after  a  President  of  the  United  .States  could 
speak  lor  a  large  segment  of  the  population 
m  saying.  The  business  of  .America  is  busi- 
ness "  .As  I  approach  the  end  of  that  career. 
the  responsibility  of  buslne^s  has  expanded 
to  the  point  where  It  can  now  be  said  that 
the  business  of  business  Is  hum.m  develop- 
ment The  laws  of  economic  engineering  still 
stand,  to  be  sure,  but  the  frontiers  of  that 
largely  unexplored  land  of  htmian  engineer- 
ing are  Just  opening  up 

Looking  ahead  into  the  70's  and  following. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  corporation  that 
Is  not  In  the  business  of  human  development 
may  not  be  In  any  business  .At  least  not  for 
long 
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GREAT  GREY  ICE  GATHERING 

LAUDED 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  December  20,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Hickel  on  their  planned 
•'Great  Grey  Ice  Gathering"  in  Rich-* 
mond.  This  event,  and  similar  seminars 
to  be  held  in  nine  other  cities,  will  reflect 
Secretary  Hickel's  belief  that  we  should 
involve  the  youth  of  our  Nation  in  the 
fight  to  prevent  the  contamination  of 
our  en\'ironment  ■'  Students  from  all 
over  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration's  Middle  Atlantic 
Reuion  will  be  attending  the  December 
;(n  Richmond  seminar.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  some  additional  informa- 
tion on  this  worthy  project  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

U  S  Department  of  the  Interior. 
CharlottesfUle.  Va..  December  10.  1969. 
Hon.  HvcH  Scott. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wdfhinqton.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  thought  you  would 
he  interested  in  the  Information  contained 
.11  the  enclosed  news  release  and  newspaper 
'  lipping 

The  Great  Grey  Ice  Gathering"  in  Rich- 
luoiul.  Virginia,  and  the  similar  seminars 
being  held  In  nine  other  cities  in  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time  are  being  held  at  the 
request  of  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hickel  to  "In- 
volve the  youth  of  our  Nation  in  the  fight  to 
prevent  the  contamination  of  our  environ- 
ment " 

Students  from  Pennsylvania  have  been  In- 
\ited  to  the  Richmond  gathering,  since  it  is 
l);irt  of  the  area  designated  as  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration's 
Middle  .Atlantic  Region 

If   you   are   interested   we   will  be   glad   to 

provide    you    additional    information    or    to 

a.sslst  you   In   any   way   we  can,  should   you 

wi-h  to  become  Involved  in  the  "Gathering," 

Sincerely  yours, 

F  R  Blaisdell, 
Acting  Regional  Director. 

Clean    'Wattr    News 

December  9.  1969. 

Richmond  has  a  Great  Grey  Ice  Gathering 
In  its  future,  according  to  area  students  and 
thp  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
Is'ratlon 

The  Great  Grey  Ice  Gathering,  to  be  held 
Tuesday,  December  30.  In  the  Richmond 
Arena  blends  hard  rock  music,  movies, 
speeches,  young  people  from  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  States  and  Federal  'Water  Pollution 
Control  AdnUnlstratlon  ofHclals  as  a  first 
step  by  FWPCA's  boss.  Interior  Secretary 
W^ilter  J.  Hickel,  to  Involve  young  people  in 
what  Is  turning  out  to  be  a  life-or-death 
struggle  to  quit  destroying  our  environment. 

.lolutly  sponsored  by  the  FWPCA  and  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Student  Council  on  Pollution 
In  the  Environment  (SCOPE) ,  the  Great  Grey 
Ice  Gathering  will  begin  "about  1  p.m.  De- 
cember 30  and  last  until  the  music  and  words 
no  longer  stir  the  gathering,"  according  to 
Patti  Collins.  SCOPE  Co-chairman  and  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond  co-ed. 

Collins  said  the  "Gathering"  would  provide 
students  "with  the  kind  of  Information  they 
need  to  react  Intelligently  to  the  apathy  of 
Government  officials  and  business  and  Indus- 
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trial  leaders  to  the  awesome  environmental 
crises  now  blooming  in  the  United  States." 

Eugene  Jensen.  Director  of  FTVPCA's  Mld- 
Atlantlc  Region  said  it  was  evident  that 
young  people  were  growing  concerned  about 
the  kind  of  planet  they  will  inherit  from 
older  generations. 

His  office,  he  ssJd,  would  provide  any  as- 
sistance it  could  to  student  efforts  to  re- 
verse the  long-continuing  debasement  of  the 
environment  In  the  United  States 

"These  students  should  be  concerned." 
Jensen  said.  "They  will  be  the  first  genera- 
tion of  Americans  to  actually  experience  a 
lowering  of  the  quality  of  life  as  adults  be- 
cause of  what's  happening  to  our  water,  air, 
and  land." 

Jensen  encouraged  students  from  all  States 
In  the  Mid-Atlantic  Region  to  attend  the 
Great  Grey  Ice  Gathering  in  Richmond. 
Those  States  are  Pennsylvania.  Maryland. 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  addition  to  Virginia. 
Events  similar  to  the  Great  Grey  Ice  Gather- 
ing are  also  planned  for  the  cities  of  Boston. 
Cincinnati.  Chicago.  Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  San 
Francisco  on  December  29  and  In  Kansas 
City   and   Portland   on   December   30. 

SCOPE  Co-chairman  Randall  Simmons, 
graduate  student  from  the  University  of  'Vir- 
ginia, stressed  that  the  December  30  meeting 
was  simply  the  first  of  SCOPE'S  activities. 

"In  addition  to  organizing  the  Gather- 
ing," Simmons  said,  "the  twelve-member 
SCOPE  Intends  to  meet  regularly  and  provide 
Mr.  Jensen  and  Secretary  Hickel  ■with  the 
thinking  of  young  people,  and  to  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  organizing  student  environ- 
mental activities. 

[Prom      the      Richmond      Tlmes-Dlspatch. 

Dec.  10.  19691 

"Great    Grey    Ice    Gathering" — Acid    Rock 

Dance  Mat  Defuse  "Bomb" 

(By  Hamilton  Crockford) 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration's regional  director  talked  about 
"a  time  bomb."  and  noted  "the  young  people 
are  going  to  have  to  live  with   It  " 

TTie  students  talked  about  an  "acid  rock 
dance."  and  .Tn  "experience"  that  will  last 
"until  the  music  and  word  no  longer  stir 
the  gathering." 

They  put  it  all  together  and  announced 
yesterday  there's  going  to  be  a  "Great  Grey 
ice  Gathering"  here  Dec  30,  and  it  win  be 
a  dllly. 

It  will  be  a  blend  of  "hard  rock  music. 
movies,  speeches,  young  people  and  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
officials." 

They'll  be  registering  "a  first  step  by 
FWPCA's  boss."  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hickel.  "to  involve  young  people 
In  what  is  turning  out  to  be  a  life-or-death 
struggle  to  quit  destroying  our  environ- 
ment." the  news  releases  said. 

The  Joint  sponsors  will  be  FWPCA  and  the 
Just  formed  Mid-Atlantic  unit  of  the  Student 
Council  on  Pollution  in  the  Environment 
I  SCOPE I . 

The  plans  were  laid  out  at  a  news  con- 
ference by  the  FWPCA  regional  head  man. 
Eugene  T.  Jensen;  and  University  of  Rich- 
mond coed  Patti  Collins  and  University  of 
Virginia  graduate  student  Randall  Simmons, 
who  overnight  had  become  SCOPE'S  regional 
co-chairmen. 

■They  hope  the  crowd  will  come  from  all 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 

The  crowd  won't  "gather  at  the  river" 
as  the  old  hymn  goes,  but  rivers  are  what  It's 
all  about.  It  won't  be  an  ice  show,  either. 

But  it's  cold  outside  in  late  December, 
baby,  and  that  means  Ice.  And  the  rivers  are 
all  gray  with  pollution,  and  that  makes  gray 
ice. 

And  that's  how  you  get  a  "Great  Grey  Ice 
Gathering."  It  will  be  out  at  the  Richmond 
Arena  and  start  at  1  p.m.  on  the  30th  and 
go  on  "until". 
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Therell  be  similar  events  on  the  29th  In 
Boston.  Cincinnati.  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Dal- 
las and  San  Francisco  and  on  the  30th  In 
Kansas  City  and  Portland,  Ore 

Students  all  over  the  land  have  taken  up 
the  cry  of  cleaning  up  the  environment  as  a 
new  cause,  and  well  they  might.  It's  been 
noted  That's  what  Jensen  meant  about  "the 
time  bomb."  the  pollution  that  some  sci- 
entists say  could  extinguish  the  species  in 
50  years, 

"These  students  ,  .  .  will  be  the  first  gen- 
eration of  Americans  to  actually  exi>erlence  a 
lowering  of  the  quality  of  life  because  of 
what's  happening  to  our  air,  water  and  land." 
Jensen  noted. 

Somebody  up  there  In  Hickel's  office  obvi- 
ously had  the  idea  that  if  you  can't  lick  'em, 
join  'em,  or  get  'em  on  your  side. 

And  SCOPE  was  bom.  to  be  an  advisory 
covincil  to  the  federal  agency. 

Randall  Simmons,  21.  a  graduate  student 
who'll  get  his  master's  degree  in  environ- 
mental sciences  at  Charlottesville  in  August, 
had  other  credentials  also  for  a  co-chairman, 
and  reasons  for  Joining, 

He's  from  North  Shore.  N  J  ,  where,  he  said. 
the  pKJllution's  been  fouling  the  clams 

It  couldn't  hurt  the  cause  of  SCOPE  that 
he  also  has  a  reddish  beard. 

Westhampton  College's  Patti  Collins,  20,  a 
junior  In  history  and  political  science  here, 
had  her  credentials  and  reasons,  too.  She's 
from  Alexandria  where,  she  recalled,  you  used 
to  go  down  to  the  Potomac  for  all-day  picnics. 
"Now  you  can't  go  near  it  because  of  the 
stench." 

The  YWCA  at  Westhampton  College  or- 
ganized a  petition  effort  to  express  opposi- 
tion to  the  idea  of  Richmond's  discharging 
raw  sewage  to  the  James  River  while  im- 
provements are  made  to  Its  waste  treatment 
plant.  She  and  others  gathered  672  signatures 
In  three  days. 

Through  various  developments,  in  which 
protests  certainly  figured,  the  raw  discharges 
now  are  an  unlikely  prospect 

Jensen  and  an  aide  met  Monday  afternoon 
and  night  with  a  group  from  Richmond  area 
colleges  to  set  up  the  regional  SCOPE.  The 
FWPCA  people  chose  this  area  for  a  start 
because  it's  handy  to  their  Charlottesville 
headquarters:  it's  expected  the  council  will 
expand  to  take  in  members  from  the  rest  of 
the  states  in  the  region,  he  noted. 

For  a  start,  the  11-member  council  in- 
cludes, besides  the  co-chairmen.  Dorland 
Humphries  of  Richard  Bland  College;  Lin- 
wood  Creekmore,  Lee  Bates  and  Leo  Fields, 
all  of  Virginia  State  College;  Marshall  Da- 
venson  and  Jay  Mangan  of  Virginia  Com- 
monwealth University;  and  Carl  Jerome, 
Haywood  Blakesmore  and  William  C  Brown. 
all  of  Randolph-Macon  College. 

FWPCA  will  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  .\rena. 
and  for  necessary  travel  expenses  of  the 
SCOPE  members — but  not  other  students — 
for  their  future  meetings,  Jensen  said  Other- 
wise they're  on  their  own. 

Their  ideas  and  advice  will  be  welcome, 
and  he  didn't  think  anybody  was  going  to  be 
telling   students   these   days   what    to   think. 

"We're  not  about  to  try  to  push  a  group 
such  as  we  had  yesterday  i  Monday )  after- 
noon around.  There's  no  point  m  trying."  he 
smiled. 

Miss  Collins  confided  to  a  newsman  that 
Washington  had  sent  around  a  kind  of  sug- 
gested agenda  for  meetings — nothing  bind- 
ing, just  something  for  a  point  of  depar- 
ture— with  blocks  of  time  proposed  for  differ- 
ent items. 

"We  said.  "No.  we'll  have  a  be-in.'  "  she 
said. 

"Mr.  Jensen  said,  'M-m-m-m.' "  she 
laughed. 

"He  wanted  a  panel  of  students  on  the 
stage"  at  one  fwint.  she  said    "We  said.  "No  '  " 

It  wasn't   hard  *o  tell  who  won. 

"There'll  be  an  acid  rock  dance — some- 
thing that's  dynamic,"  she'd  already  told 
the   news   conference.   But   the   Great   Grey 
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Ice  0»thermg  will  have  "a  two-fold  pur- 
pose— It  will  also  be  wi  educational  experi- 
ence '  she  explalneil 

They  hojje  to  educate  their  elders,  too 


BUILDING  BRIDGES   ACROSS  THE 
GENERATION  OAP 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MiNSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  20.  1969 

Mr  MINSHALL  Mr  Speaker,  we  con- 
stantly are  being  urged  to  understand 
the  motivations  and  Koals  of  the  so- 
called  mod  Keneration  Speaklns  as  the 
father  of  three  teena«ed  sor.s,  In  whom 
I  take  sreat  pride,  I  must  say  that  this  is 
a  day-ln,  day-out  effort  in  the  Muishall 
household,  as  I  sun  sure  it  Is  in  the  homes 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  with  young- 
sters 

But,  this  understanding  should  be  a 
two-w»>»  street  and  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive from  a  constituent.  Mr  C  H  Mac- 
Parland  of  Rocky  River,  Ohio,  a  thought- 
filled  letter  he  recently  wrote  to  his  boy. 
a  Peace  Corps  worker  in  Malaysia.  Mr 
MacFarland  speaks  up  for  'our  side" 
and,  m  doing  .so.  builds  an  effective  bndge 
across  the  generation  gap.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  share  his  wisdom  with  you: 

NoVFMBER     10      1969 

D«A«  CHARtss  I  think  we  need  to  clarify 
a  few  'hlngs  a?>f  \i"  iMls  so-f-alled  Genera- 
tion Gap"  Your  point  of  view  is  indeed 
dlfTerent  from  your  father's  and  perhap.s  If 
I  explaln*»d  the  clrinin\stances  that  have 
caused  me  t.)  feel  the  way  I  do.  you  would 
unders'and  me  better  After  all.  a  Gap". 
If    It   exists,    is   one   of   communications 

Viewpoints  rhani-e  In  the  natural  course 
of  life,  radical  youth  and  conservative  old 
age  The  have  not"  youth  becomes  a  have  ' 
a.s  he  pro(rre--i3e3  through  the  years  as  re- 
^piinslbllltles  increase  he  provides  for  hl.s 
family,  and  then  later  for  his  own  old  age 
and  the  attendant  lack  of  income 

You  will  -ay  'hat  we  live  In  a  changing 
w  jrld  Ye>  I  have  w<:irked  hard  to  see  a 
lu:  jf  changes  come  Into  fruition  Pro^^ress  In 
engtneerlns  has  vastly  changed  our  home 
life  Much  of  the  tedious  drudgery  of  dally 
house  keeping  has  been  removed  and  we 
now  live  In  an  almost  servant  less  si^clety 
But  we  will  have  a  so.lal  problem  till  the 
house  servan"  c;!i.s:s  is  readjusted  I  am  sure 
that  this  can  be  clone  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem, unless  certain  forces  o'  self-interest, 
the  politicians,  use  the  adjustment  period 
as  an  excuse  for  welfare  schemes  to  exploit 
this  class 

Other  special  problems  have  come  up  in 
the  last  20  years  which  I  view  with  greater 
alarm  a  de<'ay  of  human  values,  a  loss  ot 
moral  tiber  exploitation  of  our  too  human 
weakne.s-ses  perversion  of  our  established 
principles,  m  the  feeling  that  "establish- 
ment" of  rtny  kind  is  not  a  legacy,  but  a  yoke 
of  oppression 

Let  us  consider  together  how  this  has 
happened  m  my  lifetime,  m  the  last  50 
years  or  so 

In  my  earlv  ynuth  I  was  subject  iry  many 
Influences  which  made  rne  a  proud,  patriotic 
American  grandfathers  who  had  fought  to 
free  the  slaves  and  pre.-jerve  the  Union,  a 
father  who  fought  In  Cuba  to  free  the  Cubans 
from  Spanish  domination  rememt)er  the 
Maine  t«,)  Hell  with  Spain  Then  along  came 
World  War  I.  the  newspapers  screamed  bl.H.>dy 
murder  when  the  "Huns"  sajik  the  Lusitania 
we  could  hardly  wait  to  "Hang  the  Kaiser" 
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and  Mak*  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy" 
In  eleven  months  it  was  over  "Over  There", 
and  evervbfxly  went  back  to  work  to  make 
this  the  greatest  country,  the  "melting  pot" 
of  fhe  world 

But  alas  the  bankers  fouled  things  up 
Speculation  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
ijomethlng  f'lr  nothing,  the  market  reach- 
ing new  highs  a  gambler's  paradise  with 
evervone  rich  That  is  until  October  1929. 
when  the  bitter  'ruth  of  what  goes  up  must 
c<ime  down  became  evident  The  Republi- 
can government  caught  flat  footed  could 
do  nothing  hut  mo\irn  the  corpse  i-'f  our 
economv  hnvlng  had  no  experience  In  mat- 
ters of  this  kind 

Into  this  mor.ms  of  desp«-)nd  I  was  launched 
as  a  B3  In  ME  In  1031  Good  engineers 
with  vears  -f  experience  were  roving  the 
street.s  willing  to  accept  anv  kind  of  Job 
m  feed  their  needv  families  What  chance 
had  I  for  anv  kind  of  security''  There  was  no 
social  worker  to  see  that  I  got  my  welfare 
che<-k  T'W)  proud  to  heg  or  demand  charltv. 
we  go*  along  on  verv  little  with  help  from 
rela'lves  Didn  t  we  have  real  cause  to  com- 
plain ah<.ut  the  'establishment'"  that  got 
us  Into  the  eo<inomlc  me«8''  Did  we  make 
•  welfare  demantls  whv  didn't  we  all  be- 
come Communl.sts''  Bec«u.se  the  newspapers 
Insisted  fh  i*  'pro«per!'v  was  Jtust  &ro\ind 
the  corner"  It  wasn't  They  said  that  the 
Arrverlcan  way  of  "guts""  and  "'self  reliance" 
would  pull  us  through  It  It  didn't  The 
"r\igged  .^me^lcan■  he<-amp  a  "ragged  Ameri- 
can" 

Then  along  came  a  "New  Deal"  for  all  of 
us,  the  avowed  intent  of  which,  with  WPA 
and  N  R  .^  was  to  get  the  country  back  on 
Its  feet  This  Inten*  soon  became  tax  and 
tax"  'spend  and  sp>end  "  as  the  advocates 
of  "big  government"  In  Washington,  the  Con- 
greos  and  the  Admlnlstrarion  sought  as  th«-lr 
goal  perpetuation  In  offlce.  and  It  has  re- 
mained  so  since 

"Big  Government"  and  increased  deflctt 
got  a  big  leap  forward  when  World  W.ir  II 
started  in  Europ>e  A  few  blunders  bv  the 
Admirals  in  Washington  resulted  in  the  Pearl 
Harbor  debacle  Find  this  time  we  were  In 
It  for  nearly  5  years  We  could  h.<»vp  done  It 
quicker  h'l'  who  In  Wivshlngt-on  was  in  a 
hurry''  First  thev  drafted  an  army  about 
three  times  as  big  as  was  needed  even  If 
m.asses  of  Infantry  played  any  part  In  this 
new  type  "f  war   It  dldnt 

Well  In  Ave  years  as  I  said.  It  was  all  over, 
and  we  got  the  urmv  down  to  about  3  mil- 
lion men  Now  an  army  of  3  million  men  In 
peacetime  with  nothing  to  do  Is  an  awful 
waste  i5f  manpower  even  If  you  ieplov  them 
all  over  the  world  to  occupy  the  countries  of 
your  former  enemies  and  to  protect  vour  for- 
mer allies  To  keep  this  enormous  army 
manned  In  full  numbers  and  with  the  ridic- 
ulous excuse  that  the  discharge  of  the  ex- 
cess service  men  would  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  a  Congress  niore  interested 
In  perpetuating  Itself  In  ofUce  than  In  the 
lives  of  the  3  million,  prolonged  the  draft 
under  the  same  rules  tised  In  the  war  Legal 
grounds  were  that  we  had  authorized  peace- 
time draft   Just   before  the  war  started 

Then  came  about  the  great  schism,  the 
Generation  Gap  was  born  Any  m»n  In  the 
college  age  group  knew  that  he  was  meat  for 
the  draft  bo«u^  The  colleges  were  over- 
crowded and  the  college  professors  were  top 
dogs  Drunk  with  power  over  the  students, 
they  rubbed  It  In,  making  veritable  slaves  of 
them.  150  men  crowded  Into  a  Physics  lec- 
ture course  known  that  I0"t.  or  more  of  the 
class  at  the  whim  of  the  lecturer,  were  go- 
ing to  be  flunked  and  spend  two  years  or 
more  In  the  "armed  services"  in  Innocuous 
desuetude  No  wonder  that  the  students  be- 
came enemies  of  the  e-rtabllshment  that 
mistreated  them! 

Those  who  went  Into  Journalism  found 
a  flne  opportunity  for  revenge,  when,  after 
the  prolonged  newspaper  strlkea  of  the  early 
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60's.  the  Newspaper  Oulld  got  tMiB  power  to 
control  what  the  papers  printed.  Now  the 
poor  underpaid  reporters  had  their  way  i 
power  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  editors  and 
publishers.  Even  Bertie  McCormlck  gave  :n. 
everything  was  "organized". 

Will  Roger's  statement  "All  I  know  Is  wh^it 
I  read  In  the  papers"  Is  regrettably  still  true 
and  unfortunately  applies  to  all  of  us.  I-  s 
Just  that  some  of  us  have  longer  memories 
than  others. 

When  the  formerly  called  "gentlemen  f 
the  fourth  estate"  worked  themselves  up  t'  i 
frenzy  with  their  news  and  TV  coverage  : 
the  Chicago  convention  Just  before  the  lic^t 
presidential  election,  they  succeeded  In  di— 
crediting  the  Chicago  police  force  and  May  r 
Daley  so  well  that  they  discredited  the  who!e 
convention,  and  gave  the  election  to  the 
Republicans  because  the  voters  had  seen 
less  Insanity  in  their  earlier  Miami  conveti- 
tlon.  where  the  paid  "demonstrators"  were 
fewer  and  less  violent.  This  may  well  ha  e 
been  the  mistake  that  prolonged  the  exi.'--- 
ence  of  our  Republic. 

Now  the  press  Is  plugging  for  anarchy  ti 
the  campus,  where  revenge  Is  sweet,  Alrea'lv 
weakened  by  the  Insidious  grants  from  Big 
Government  which  have  cost  them  their 
vitality,  and  unable  to  get  protection  ft'  m 
arson  and  pillage  from  a  shackled  police 
force,  the  colleges  are  getting  some  of  tli.it 
■  instant  slum  clearance". 

They  have  decided  for  us  that  we  will 
lose  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  They  take  every 
opportunity  to  malign  our  brave  men  who 
tight  'here,  and  publish  distorted  casualty 
lists  Our  former  policy  of  winning  wars  m 
the  battlefield  and  losing  them  at  the  con- 
ference table  is  to  be  changed,  they  want  is 
to  withdraw  now  and  lose  our  first  war  Ml 
our  losses  will  have  been  In  vain  If  we  iti-e 
up  now  Stop  the  war  and  we  will  '.Ik 
peace"  came  from  our  enemy  only  when  his 
crafty  little  Oriental  mind  convinced  ir.m 
he  could  not  win  by  force,  now  perhaps  he 
can  win  with  propaganda.  We  fell  for  this 
asslnlne  proposal,  our  acceptance  of  It  nmde 
fools  of  us  in  their  Oriental  eyes.  Bu-  ve 
will  withdraw  and  thus  hasten  the  Comii.  ;- 
nlst  conquest  of  Asia  We  learned  nothing 
from  Korea. 

.\t  the  same  time,  other  attacks  tr'm 
within  are  wounding  the  body  of  our  ■  :;- 
try  spear  thrusts  from  a  .senile  Sup."^e:ne 
Court  Perhaps  too  busy  with  out-side  in- 
terests, many  "f  the  members  seem  ;  ■  i)e 
letting  their  "angry  young  men  "  asslsi  .nts 
make  the  decisions  The  Constitution  pro- 
vided lifetime  Jobs  for  these  old  men  with- 
out considering  that  many  mens  minds 
deteriorate  .if'er  the  age  of  65.  Some  sort 
of  psychiatric  test  at  stated  Intervals  sin  uld 
have  been  provided  for.  like  the  driver"^;  li- 
cense   tests    for   our   senior   citizens. 

Their  decisions  undermining  the  police 
forces,  impeding  the  war  on  crime,  releas- 
ing Hoods  of  criminals  from  our  Jails  be- 
cause the  policeman  forgot  to  say  please' 
when  he  arrested  them,  their  decisions  re- 
leasing floods  of  p(5rnography  upon  our  t  ."ill- 
dren  and  upon  our  feeble-minded,  decisions 
making  It  next  to  Impossible  to  convict  .i 
dope  pusher,  decisions  based  on  vagtie  .ind 
indetlnltelv  stated  "rights"  of  honest  citi- 
zens, -vhlch  they  have  read  Into  an  clcht- 
eenth  century  Constitution,  all  these  make 
It  obvious  that  our  Court  has  no  notion 
of  reality  They  seem  to  take  delight  in  -hus 
frustrating  the  law  abiding  tax  payers  who 
pay  their  salaries,  and  for  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  be  working.  Every  Monday  the 
patriotic  citizen  shudders  at  the  latest 
wounds  they  Inflict  upon  our  poor  Country. 
Imagine  how  long  any  engineer  would  stay 
on  his  Job  If  he  took  such  a  yltu[)erntlve 
attitude  toward  his  employers 

How  long  can  the  business  people,  -he 
hated  "Establishment"  who  are  financing 
all  this,  survive  under  these  repeated  attacks 
by  a  sniping  Supreme  Cotirt  and  a  masochls- 
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tic  press?  We  may  be  taxed  to  death  first.  Out 
of  my  small  salary  Is  stolen  before  I  ever 
>ee  It.  enough  money  to  support  a  family  of 
lour  on  relief,  based  on  the  present  Ohio 
Welfare  Rate.  Over  a  million  people  on  relief 
in  New  York  City  alone,  very  soon  now  more 
people  will  be  multiplying  on  a  government 
.subsidy  than  are  gainfully  employed.  Con- 
gress wants  to  pay  people  not  to  work  as 
!  hey  pay  farmers  not  to  raise  corn.  They  are 
buying  votes  with  tax  money  for  self  per- 
petuation In  office 

Our  most  knowledgeable  historians,  Char- 
les Beard  and  others,  assert  that  our  coun- 
try and  our  civilization  will  decay  from  with- 
in and  smother  In  Its  own  affluence  before 
;t  Is  conquered  by  external  enemies,  as  did 
Athens.  Rome  and  the  rest.  We  have  put 
men  on  the  moon  and  brought  them  oack, 
••ve  have  conquered  most  diseases,  trans- 
iilanted  hearts,  split  the  atom.  Invested  the 
i'lll.  built  over  200  million  automobiles,  and 
7.5  million  televisions.  Why  must  this  lead 
us  to  anarchy  and  ultimately  to  Big  Brother 
oecause  ruthless  elements  are  determined 
to  make  us  the  Divided  States  of  America? 

Generation  Gap?  All  we  need  to  close 
It  IS  a  common  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems   we   face,   and    recognition   of   the   old 

iraies  of  self  reliance  and  thrift  which  made 
ii.s  great.  Also  must  come  an  appreciation 
that  the  problems  are  yours  as  well  as  mine. 
The  only  difference  Is  that  they  are  mine 
t  'dav.  and  yours  when  you  take  my  place. 
With  love. 

Dad. 


FOOTBALL  BRINGS  OUT  A  WEALTH 
OF  HUMAN  RESPONSE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  20,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  football 
is  one  of  this  Nation's  greatest  past- 
times.  It  is  a  tremendous  way  to  build 
character  and  responsibility  among  the 
players.  But  more  important  it  brings 
out  a  wealth  of  human  responses. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  and  my 
colleagues  a  column  by  my  good  friend. 
Ralph  Hyman.  executive  sports  editor 
of  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Times-Union, 
which  vividly  demonstrates  this: 

I  Prom  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 
Dec.  8.  1969) 
Nixon  Called  the  Shot  on  Texas  Comeback 
(By  Ralph  Hyman) 
What  makes  football  a  great  game,  among 
«ther    things,    are    the    human   responses   It 
evokes. 

Tliere  was  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  being  Interviewed  Saturday  In  the 
locker  room  of  the  winners,  the  Texas  Long- 
horns.  And  "the  boy"  In  hUn  popped  out, 
Please  excuse  me  for  bragging,"  he  Inter- 
iec'ed.  and  then  he  went  on  to  relate  how  he 
had  predicted  what  would  happen  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  Texas- Arkansas  game. 

At  half  time,  the  ABC  Interviewer  had  asked 
Nixon  for  his  opinions  about  the  game  in 
which  Arkansas  then  led.  7-0.  The  President 
qualified  his  standing  as  a  football  expert  by 
saying  that  he  had  learned  a  lot  about  It 
while  warming  the  bench  In  college. 

He  said  that  be  believed  that  Texas  had  a 
lot  of  power  "that  hadn't  yet  been  un- 
leashed," that  they  would  score  probably 
•wo  touchdowns  In  the  second  half,  and  in 
'.he  late  stages  of  the  game  their  greater 
depth  would  pay  off.  He  complimented  the 
Arkansas   offense   and   said   he   thought   the 
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Razorbacks  might  score  another  touchdown, 
too. 

The  score  was  15-14  in  favor  of  Texas.  And 
then  to  the  consternation  of  fans  of  Penn 
State,  the  President  said  that  "the  AP  and 
UPI  will  name  Texas  No.  1  after  this  game." 
He  himself  had  said  that  one  of  the  great 
things  about  football  Is  that  you  take  sides, 
that  you  express  yourself  In  favor  of  one  team 
or  the  other. 

Prom  the  refreshing  boyishness  of  our 
leader,  the  gamut  of  emotions  ran  to  the 
touching  religiosity  In  the  Texas  locker  room, 
where,  after  the  game.  Coach  Darrell  Royal 
led  his  team  In  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Another  heart-warming  vignette  of  human 
emotion  was  the  exit  of  quarterback  BUI 
Montgomery  of  Arkansas,  who  must  have 
been  heartbroken  over  the  escape  of  a  vic- 
tory that  was  within  his  grasp.  He  didn't 
throw  his  helmet  or  chase  the  ofBclals. 
screaming.  He  walked  calmly  off  the 
field  with  his  arm  around  the  shoulder  of 
teammate  Bruce  Maxwell. 

It  looked  as  If  they  said  a  few  things  to 
each  other,  and  you  can  Imagine  the  conver- 
sation. They  had  given  their  all,  but  on  this 
day  it  wasn't  to  be. 

Because  of  Arkansas'  unexpected  show  of 
strength  and  finesse,  the  Sugar  Bowl  now  be- 
comes a  more  attractive  New  Year's  Day  of- 
fering. There  had  been  some  remarks  passed 
around  that  this  would  be  a  second  rate  game 
because  they  were  taking  the  loser  of  the 
Soutwest  Conference  to  face  Mississippi. 

As  for  the  Cotton  Bowl.  Notre  Dame,  with 
the  legends  of  Knute  Rockne  and  George 
Glpp  riding  the  bench,  must  be  given  a  good 
chance  to  beat  Texas. 

Following  the  telecast  of  the  Texas-Arkan- 
sas contest,  ABC  showed  on  tape  the  award- 
ing of  the  Helsman  Trophy  to  Steve  Owens, 
the  great  tailback  from  Oklahoma. 

Here  was  this  Indesructible  athlete,  the 
best  college  football  player  in  the  land  break- 
ing down  while  thanking  "my  parents,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  teammates  and  coaches 
for  making  this  award  possible." 

This  was  the  man  who  carried  the  ball  55 
times  for  261  yards  in  an  awesome  display 
of  power  when  the  Sooners  beat  arch-rival 
Oklahoma  State  by  one  point. 

But  when  It  came  time  to  step  and  re- 
ceive the  highest  sort  of  Individual  recog- 
nition, Owens  cried  like  a  school  kid. 

It  was  wonderful.  Far  more  touching  than 
all  of  the  artificial  dramas  TV  conjures  up. 
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THE  1970'S  JAPAN'S  DECADE? 


AN  OLD  CHINESE  PROVERB 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  20,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  a  very  fine  resident  of  Frederick 
County,  Va..  Mrs.  Helen  Leigh  Smith,  the 
wife  of  Dr.  George  Smith,  I  received  an 
old  Chinese  proverb  which  I  feel  is  worth 
calling  to  the  attention  of  Senators.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  prov- 
erb was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

If  there  is  righteousness  in  the  heart,  there 
will  be  beauty  in  the  character. 

If  there  is  beauty  In  the  character,  there 
will  be  harmony  In  the  family  home. 

If  there  is  harmony  in  the  home,  there 
win  be  order  In  the  nation. 

Where  there  Is  order  In  the  nation,  there 
win  be  peace  in  the  world. 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  20.  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  come  upon  this  editorial 
in  the  Bradford  Era,  published  in  my  dis- 
trict at  Bradford,  Pa.,  which  is  a  very  fine 
r6sum6  of  the  situation  of  our  role 
throughout  the  world  in  the  coming 
1970's.  I  am  submitting  it  for  the  Record 
as  I  feel  that  it  should  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  Members.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

The  1970's  Japan's  Decade? 

Those  who  make  a  profession  of  watching 
Asia  have  decided  that  the  1970's  will  see  a 
marked  upsurge  In  Japanese  Influence  In 
Asia.  It  Is  Ironic  that  the  Japanese  may  very 
well  accomplish  by  peaceful  trade,  demo- 
cratic government  and  heavy  Industrializa- 
tion what  it  failed  to  do  by  force  of  arms  In 
the  1940's. 

Herman  Kahn,  the  chief  of  the  Hudson 
Institute's  "think  tank,"  sees  Japanese  eco- 
nomic Influence  as  dominant  in  Asia  during 
the  next  10  years.  For  America,  this  will  be 
both  a  matter  of  pride  and  a  definite  chal- 
lenge. It  was  America,  after  all,  that  helped 
Japan  rise  from  her  knees  after  World  War  II 
and  which  taught  the  Japanese  the  benefits 
of  democratic  government. 

However,  there  are  some  other  elements  to 
consider  In  Asia  during  the  next  decade, 
which  Mr.  Kahn  enumerates  as  follows  i 

Indonesia  will  be  coming  of  age  and  has 
a  rich  potential  In  both  raw  materials  and 
manufacturing.  However,  there  Is  some  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  nation  can  remain 
on  the  course  set  for  It  by  the  able  President 
Suharto. 

Vietnam  will  remain  a  serious  quesUon. 
even  if  the  fighting  should  stop  tomorrow. 
Massive  doses  of  American  aid  will  be  re- 
quired to  prop  up  whatever  government 
winds  up  m  control  of  Saigon  ( barring  out- 
right Communist  control),  and  lltUe  can  be 
expected  in  return  for  at  least  another  15-20 
years.  The  nation  has  been  a  victim  of  war. 
after  all.  for  more  than  two  decades.  What 
economy  It  has  Is  devoted  exclusively  to 
feeding — and  not  very  adequately  at  times — 
Its  people  to  enriching  a  relative  few  power- 
ful landowners. 

Red  China  continues  to  be  a  serious  threat, 
espe-lally  since  China  has  the  atomic  weap- 
onrv  and  is  rapidly  developing  the  missile 
hardware  to  deliver  it.  In  addition,  leadership 
is  liighlv  unstable.  At  the  moment.  China 
lies  outside  all  nuclear  arms  and  testing  limi- 
tation treaties  and  the  finger  on  Its  atomic 
trigger  is  old  and  cranky  and.  perhaps,  not 
a  little  mad. 

Ru.ssia's  .Asian  involvement  is  both  historic 
and  geographic.  The  history  of  Russia  in 
Asia  has  never  been  a  happy  one  and  it  cul- 
minated in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  Century.  But  during 
the  1960's,  Russia  has  been  pushing  for 
more  influence  in  Asia  and  has  been  gradu- 
ally edging  toward  warm  water  ports  that 
would  give  her  both  trade  and  nulitary  im- 
portance In  the  North  Pacific. 

India  remains  a  question  mark.  While 
only  nominally  a  democracy,  it  has  been 
pushing  toward  full  democratization  "with 
the  breakup  of  the  old  ruling  Congress  Party. 
The  Incidents  involving  Mrs.  Ghandl  last 
month  were  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  show- 
ing above  the  surface.  Major  pollUcal  changes 
Impend  In  India,  and  with  them,  much  of 
India's  future  as  a  powerful  industrial  nation. 
Japan's  stable  government  plus  her  headstart 
in  industrialization  wUl   most  likely   leave 
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Indu    In    '.he    shame    for    another    10    to    15 
years 

The  United  Suites,  meanwhile  Is  Intent 
up<jn  a  policy  o*  strengthening  both  India 
and  Japan  a-s  a  rrmnterpf)tse  to  Red  China 
Japan,  the  cn.y  nation  ever  to  suffer  nuclear 
actaclc.  Is  ur.derstandably  uncomfortable  at 
the  thought  of  China's  potential  India,  with 
a  long  common  frontier  with  the  Chinese,  is 
In  no  better  case 

The  recent  U  S  -Japanese  accord  over  OKl- 
nawa  may  well  be  the  foundation  for  a 
series  of  military  agreements  which  wih  pro- 
vide the  J.ipiinese  with  a  !ow-cost  American 
imnbrella    against    Chinese    nuclear    threats 

Meanwhile  what  America  Is  able  to  accom- 
plish a.s  an  Asian  power  a  role  we  have 
played  since  we  first  opened  Japan  In  the 
19th  Century  depends  largely  on  how  well 
we  come  out  of  the  Vietnam  War  If  we  li.se 
face  In  Vietnam,  then  neither  India  nor 
Japan  Is  going  to  have  much  faith  in  our 
ability  to  protect  them 

But  as  the  outlook  stands  now.  Japanese 
growth  Is  almost  assured,  and  America  will 
have  to  deal  with  that,  too  In  Its  calcula- 
tions 


RE\fEMBERING  THOSE  WHO 
SERVE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

uF    C.U-iroRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday    December  20.  1969 

Mr  rX)N  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker, 
with  the  hohday  .'^eason  now  upon  us.  I 
was  highly  unpre.s,sed  and  deeply  moved 
by  WiUiam  S  White  s  editorial  in  today's 
Washington  Post  entitled  'Denial  of  Pity 
to  Vietnam  GI's  Will  Stain  Heritage  for 
Years." 

Because  I  believe  these  words  have  spe- 
cial meanint;  for  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  since  my  own  views  on  this 
subject  so  clcxsely  parallel  those  of  Mr. 
White.  I  am  asking  that  a  copy  of  his 
editorial  be  inserted  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  as  well  as  an  address 
of  mine  dehvered  on  Veterans'  Day  in 
Napa.  Cahf  Together.  I  believe  these 
documents  tell  of  the  extraordinary  cour- 
age and  contribution  being  made  by  our 
gallant  men  in  Vietnam 

In  addition  to  those  American  fighting 
men  of  whom  Mr  White  speaks,  those 
who  will  enjoy  at  least  some  of  the  mer- 
riment and  rehgiOLis  observances  associ- 
ated with  Christmas,  my  thoughts  again 
go  out  to  tho^f  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  men  listed  as  'missing  in  action." 
but  believed  held  captive  by  Hanoi  Since 
Communists  do  not  recogni;ie  or  cele- 
brate Christmas  as  a  religious  holiday. 
I  doubt  that  these  suffering  men  will  have 
much  of  a  Christmas 

But.  as  Mr  White  says,  "history  has  a 
long  memory  and  it  may  yet  come  about 
that  self-.sacriflce  and  duty  done  m  this 
war  will  be  no  badue  of  un-hip  disgrace 
in  the  years  ahead  " 

The  materials  follow 

IProm  the  Washington  iDC  1    P-Dst. 

Dec    20.  19691 

Denial  or  Ptty  to  VirrN.\M  OIs  Will  Stain 

HcKfTACE    roR    Years 

(By  William  3    White) 
This  will  surely  be  the  bleakest  of  ChrUt- 
maaes  to  those  Americana  who  carry  the  rifle 
In    Vletnam-but    let    them    know   at    least 
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that  there  are  those  amung    is  who  have  not 
forgotten  them  and  never  will 

It  Is  no  longer  chic  or  even  permissible, 
in  some  circles^  to  wave  the  flag  Still.  It  Is 
not  yet  an  Indictable  otiense  to  salute  those 
men  across  the  world  who  have  fought  so 
brave  and  so  lonely  a  weight  with  so  little 
honor  from  a  country  whofie  loudest  politi- 
cians and  shrillest  commentators  are  so 
busily  engaged  In  demeaning  them  and  the 
cause  In  which  they  serve 

The  doughs,  '.he  dogfaces  the  OI  Joeo 
might  well  be  pardoned  if  It  appeared  to 
them  that  we  back  here  were  so  preoccupied 
with  the  alleged  excesses  somewhere  of  some 
possibly  aberrant  and  combat-maddened 
handful  of  soldl°rs  that  we  had  no  com- 
passion or  thought  to  spare  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  whose  quiet  and  dogged 
gallantry  h.is  had  no  parallel  In  all  the 
history  of  warfare 

It  IS  as  the  saying  goes-  and  goes  and 
go«s  and  goes — an  "unpopular  war  '  as  one 
CAn  hear  every  day  from  New  Left  senators 
whose  sensitivity"  is  so  often  self-pro- 
claimed and  whose  concern  for  thiMe  who  die 
In  war  stops  so  oddly  short  of  these,  our  own 
troops  So  It  Is  that  one  must  wonder 
whether  the  forward  lines  In  Vietnam  can 
hope  f>r  a  single  Christmas  remembrance 
aparf  fmrn  that  of  the  President  and  those 
from   Immediate   next-of-kin   here   at   home 

Perhaps  not  But  history  has  a  long 
memory  and  It  may  yet  come  about  that  self- 
sacrlflce  and  duty  d<ine  In  this  war  will  be 
no  badge  of  un-hip  disgrace  in  the  years 
ahead  And  let  tnem  know  too,  that  It  was 
not  ever  thus  and  that  .as  an  ImjKisslble 
square  English  writer  called  Dickens  once 
observed,  there  are  also  such  things  as  the 
ghosts  of  Christmas  past  and  future  There 
Is  one  concept  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
moves  upon  a  rope  of  time  without  begin- 
ning or  end  and  thus  that  if  a  single  Christ- 
mas rewards  men  with  stones  for  bread,  an- 
other Chrlstmiia  upon  the  endless  belt  will 
nevertheless  come  to  rescue  and  relieve  them. 
after  ail 

Indeed,  it  was  certainlv  not  ever  -hus 
One  man  recalls  a  Christmas  of  26  years  ago. 
when  other  American  troops  stood  far  from 
home  In  ':he  xet  and  special  blackness  of  an 
English  wln'ertlme  while  their  superior  of- 
ficers in  a  headquarters  called  cossack  were 
mak:n^t  'he  plan  for  the  Invasion  of  oc- 
cupied Prance  We,  too,  were  gone  away  but, 
■io  achlnglv  unlike  the  generation  of  Infan- 
trvmen  now  in  Vietnam  we  had  a  united  na- 
tion at  our  backs  and  we  had  the  glowing, 
the  unforgettable,  privilege  of  'he  remem- 
brance of  those  who  had  stayed  here  at  home 

So  It  was  'hat  in  England  'hen  no  man 
could  really  be  alone  on  Christmas  Eve 
Every  material  thing  was  In  short  supplv — 
and  most  of  all  whisky  But  every  material 
•hlng  land  every  spiritual  thing  tool  how- 
ever scanty  was  shared  out  gladlv  from  man 
to  man.  and  for  that  matter  from  English 
civilian  to  American  soldier  And  so  all 
through  the  enveloping  darkness  there  shone 
the  great  light  of  comradeship  and  shared 
hope  that  Is  so  poignantly  denied  'oday  in 
those  who  stand  alone  In  Vietnam. 

What  we  have  done  to  these,  the  least  of 
us  in  terms  of  privilege,  of  comfo.'r  and  of 
elementary  compassion  withheld,  will  stain 
our  heritage  for  generations  to  come  This 
It  will  surely  do.  Irrespective  of  history's  ulti- 
mate verdict  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  war  it- 
self For  these,  the  non-  'kids"  who  have 
borne  the  ghastly  burden  of  our  first  action 
at  arms  ever  to  be  refused  even  the  pity  of 
so  many  of  the  unengaged,  will  at  length 
present  us  with  a  moral  bill  for  which  no  re- 
payment can  ever  be  made 

The  season  of  Christmas  Is  no  time  for  re- 
criminations; but  one  obaerver  cannot  for- 
beaj-  a  single  remark  that  Is  no  doubt  bare 
of  charity  I.  for  one.  should  not  like  to  carry 
on  my  conscience  the  awareness  that  in  op- 
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posing  a  war  policy  made  by  high  authority 
I  had  curled  my  lips,  as  many  a  famous  dove 
has  done,  at  the  poor,  bloody  Infantry  that 
had  to  carry  the  load 

Remarks  or  Congressman  Don   H    Clavskn- 
OK  Veterans'  Dat.  November  11.   1969 

During  the  past  200  years.  38  million 
American  men  and  women  have  respyonded 
to  their  nation's  call  —  from  the  frozen  fleUK 
of  Valley  Porge  to  the  steaming  Jungles  -t 
South  Vietnam 

As  we  pause  once  again  to  pay  homage  :> 
these  veterans.  I  cannot  forget  or  resist  thl- 
opportunity  to  read  a  letter  written  by  a 
GI  serving  his  third  tour  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam to  his  parents  Regardless  of  how  wo 
as  individuals,  feel  about  the  war  or  the 
efforts  for  f>eace  now  being  made.  I  believe 
this  letter  sums  up  better  than  anything  I 
could  possibly  ~ay.  Jvist  where  we,  as  people 
And  ourselves  on  this  Veterans'  Day,  1969. 

Let  me  read  from  this  letter: 

"Dear  Mom  and  Dad 

"I've  been  doing  a  lot  of  serious  think- 
ing about  the  state  of  world  affairs,  mostly 
about  .America  and  some  of  the  news  we 
hear  I've  got  a  question  I'd  like  to  ask  all 
the  people  back  home 

"My  God,  how  caji  it  be"" 

"That  one  boy  Ile«  rotting  from  malnu- 
trition and  torture  In  a  Jungle  prison  camp 
in  North  Vietnam  and  another  boy  spits 
and  tramples  on  the  flag  of  his  country  on 
the  st*ps  of  ,i  university  of  learning. 

That  one  boy  lies  sightless  In  a  US  naval 
hospltitl  from  communist-Inflicted  face 
wounds  and  another  boy  uses  a  communist 
flag  Ui  drape  lilmseU  In  defiance  ot  the  laws 
of  our  country 

"That  one  man  of  medicine  begins  111- 
30th  straight  hour  standing  over  an  operat- 
ing table  in  pursuit  of  life  for  a  man  .ler  - 
mg  his  country,  while  another  man  of  medi- 
cine implores  crowds  of  young  men  to  refuse 
to  serve 

"That  one  Negro  holds  Uie  face  of  his  dead 
white  buddy  in  his  arms  and  cries  without 
shame  in  a  rice  paddy  of  mud.  and  another 
Negro  screams  hate  agaln.'^t  his  white 
brother  on  the  street  of  an  American  city 

'That  one  boy  lies  in  a  coffin  beneath  the 
ground  be<'ause  he  believed  In  duty  to  coun- 
try, and  another  boy  lies  on  a  dingy  cot  giv- 
ing blood  to  the  enemies  of  his  country 

"That  one  man  of  God  shields  a  wounded 
boy  from  .in  enemy  bayonet  with  his  own 
body  and  dies,  while  another  man  of  God 
uses  his  cloth  as  a  shield  to  preach  hate 
dls.-.entIon  and  lawlessness. 

"That  one  man  spends  his  life  In  uniform 
serving  his  country,  while  another  spends 
his  life  on  drugs  or  In  crime,  hate  and 
bigotry 

"My  God,  how  can  it  be'' 

The  flames  of  bitterness,  resentment  and 
division  burn  brightly  on  this  Veteran's  Day 
.is  .America  desperately  searches  for  the  an- 
swer to  tills  young  soldier's  question,  be- 
cause certainly.  It  Is  a  question  that  Is  on 
the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans. 

It  is  Ironic,  I  believe,  and  not  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  theme  of  the  soldier's  letter 
that  we  should  honor  America's  servicemen 
and  veterans  on  this  day — only  .o  be  fol- 
lowed in  a  tew  more  days  by  demonstration^ 
against  out  government  .aid  our  President 
who  Is  trying  desperately  to  end  the  war  and 
secure  peace,  with  genuine  freedom.  In  Vlet- 
n.ini  and  to  bring  our  troops  home. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt.  I  strongly  support 
the  right  of  citizens  to  peaceably  assemble 
and  or  express  dissent  .tgalnst  government 
fx>llcy  This  Is  a  basic  right  that  I  shall  de- 
fend with  ail  the  vigor  .\t  my  command.  But. 
I  question  .any  demonstration  against  the 
war  that  criticizes  only  the  President  of  the 
U  3 — that  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  only 
US  troops — that  calls  on  only  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  work  harder  for  peace — or  that 
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condemns  only  one  party  to  the  conflict  for 
the  slow  progress  being  made  In  negotiations 
at  Paris.  I  also  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple are  getting  as  tired  of  one-sided  demon- 
strations in  this  country  as  they  are  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  However,  isn't  it  aixjut  time 
these  demonstraOons  start  "Telling  It  To 
HanoP"  ^.  _ 

As  most  of  vou  know.  I  was  among  the 
first— back  In  1965.  again  in  1968  and  1969— 
to  express  mv  strong  disapproval  with  the 
manner  In  which  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
being  handled. 

But.  to  express  disapproval  and  criticism, 
by  Itself,  Is  not  enough.  If  one  Is  not  satis- 
fled  and  disagrees  with  established  policy, 
as  responsible  citizens,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion in  mv  Judgment,  to  provide  or  offer  a 
constructive  alternative  to  that  poUcy.  Be- 
cause to  me.  the  easiest  thing  In  the  world 
is  to  sav,  "I  disagree."  The  real  challenge  is 
■What  "would  you  do  differently  or  what 
course  of  action  would  you  recommend?"— 
If  you  had  the  awesome  responsibilities  as- 
sociated with  the  Presidency  of  these  United 
States,  ^,  ^ 

Those  were  the  same  basic  questions  I 
asked  of  mvself.  The  results  were,  as  most 
of  you  will"  recall,  the  development  of  our 
"Phase-In/ Phase-Out  Concept"  throrugh  the 
creation  of  a  Free  Asian  Security  Organiza- 
tion. _, 

This  concept  was  presented  as  a  ""construc- 
tive alternative"'  to  the  policy  In  Vietnam 
that  I  submitted  first  In  1965  and  then  to 
President  Johnson  In  early  1968.  as  well  as 
to  Presidential  Candidate  Richard  Nixon. 

In  describing  the  concept,  it  suggested: 
"Very  briefly,  it  means  redirecting  the  man- 
power emphasis  In  Vietnam  whereby  vastly 
more  South  Vietnamese  and  Free  Asian  Se- 
curity forces  would  be  injected  into  the 
ground  war  there  and  a  like  number  of 
American  flghtlng  men  withdrawn  on  a  care- 
fully conceived,  methodical  and  realistic 
timetable  basis 

"This  could  be  done  by  creation  of  what 
I  rail  a  "Free  Asian  Security  Organization* 
composed  of  regtilar  military  units  of  the 
countries  of  Free  Asia  which  are  directly 
threatened  bv  Communist  expansion." 

As  many  of  vou  have  told  me.  President 
Nixon's  "Vletnamlzatlon"  of  the  war  and  his 
November  3rd  Nationwide,  televised  speech 
had  a  familiar  ring  and  followed  the  basic 
concept  of  "Phase-In  Phase-Out"  very 
cliiselv. 

This,  of  course,  gives  me  a  great  sense  or 
personal  satisfaction  because  I  firmly  believe 
we  ire  flnallv  on  the  right  course  In  Vietnam. 
.According  to  a  recent  poll,  apparently  77% 
nf  the  American  people  agree,  and  only  6% 
disigree.  with  President  Nixon's  poUcy. 

.As  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Santa  Rosa 
Press  Democrat  said. 

"Public  utterances  by  those  participating 
in  the  October  15  'Vietnam  Moratorium' 
demonstration  fell  largely  into  two  divergent 
categories. 

■Quite  predictably,  those  who  had  spent 
months  preparing  and  promoting  the  dem- 
onstration parroted,  thought  for  thought. 
what  the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  say- 
ing at  the  Paris  peace  conferences— the 
United  States  must  immediately  withdraw 
all  forces  from  South  Vietnam,  uncondi- 
tionally and  regardless  of  consequences. 

Some  members  of  Congress  and  other  pub- 
'ic  ngures  urged  Instead  that  a  phased  wlth- 
dr.Twal  of  American  troops  be  made. 

■What  these  poUtlcos  are  now  saying,  curi- 
ouMy  enough,  is  exactly  whta  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  publicly  announced  it  la 
doing,  and  Intends  to  keep  on  doing.  This  is 
an  easy  time  to  say  it,  and  a  popular  time 
to  say  it— but  they  neglect  to  say  where  they 
were  when  President  Kennedy  turned  a  mili- 
tary advisorship  into  a  small-sized  war  or 
when  President  Johnson  turned  it  into  a 
major  conflict. 
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'"Or  even  where  they  were  when  the  Red- 
wood Empire's  Congressman,  Don  Clausen. 
advanced  the  concept  of  a  planned,  time- 
tabled and  orderly,  phase-out  of  American 
participation.  It  was  not  the  politically  ex- 
pedient thing  to  say  at  the  time  Mr  Clausen 
said  it.  and  he  received  no  support  from  some 
of  his  colleagues  who  more  than  a  year  later 
were  advancing  the  same  concept  Just  as 
though  it  was  not  already  underway,  and 
Just  as  though  they  had  themselves  Just  in- 
vented It  in  a  sudden  blinding  flash  of  in- 
spiration. 

"Well,  that's  political  expediency,  we  guess. 
Fortunately,  it  also  happened  to  be  respon- 
sible statesmanship,  even  if  some  of  those 
come  lately  to  the  principle  of  phased  with- 
drawal were  a  long  time  arriving." 

I  say  the  time  has  come  for  all  Americans 
to  demonstrate  by  deeds,  not  words,  that  we 
are  one  Nation,  under  God,  indivisible,  seek- 
ing peace,  with  freedom.  Justice  and  liberty 
for  all  mankind. 

I  say  the  time  has  come  to  re-unlte  these 
"Dis-United"  States,  by  telling  Hanoi  and  all 
Communist  leaders  in  the  world  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  still  the  leaders  of 
the  Free  World— we  are  still  the  symbol  of 
Freedom  and  Free  Institution  Building- 
offering  that  ray  of  hope  to  other  peoples  and 
ootmtries  who  have  a  common  desire  and 
yearning  for  freedom. 

One  need  only  1;-''  to  Czechoslovakia  to 
realize  the  contrast  between  real  freedom 
and  the  totalitarian  Communist  regimes  im- 
posed on  people  by  i.ie  leadership  from  Mos- 
cow. 

Remember,  no  country  has  chosen  Com- 
munism as  a  system  through  free  elections — 
It  has  been  thrust  upon  people  and  kept  in 
control  by  outside  forces. 

One  need  only  recall  President  Nixon  "s 
warm  welcome  by  the  people  of  Rumania  to 
remind  us  of  the  respect  people  still  have  for 
our  country  and  our  people. 

Veterans'  Day,  1969.  has  many  meanings 
to  me. 

It  is  a  day,  set  aside,  to  honor,  pay  our  re- 
spects, and  our  appreciation  to  those  Veterans 
of  all  wars  for  the  extreme  sacrlflces  they  have 
made  in  defending  our  Nation  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

But.  on  this  Veterans'  Day.  I  believe  we 
owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  vet- 
erans directly  associated  with  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

These  men  did  not  ask  to  be  sent  to  flght 
this  controversial,  complex  and  very  unpopu- 
lar war— they  went  there  because  the  then- 
elected  Presidents  and  Commanders-in- 
Chief  committed  this  Nation  to  that  region. 
To  their  everlasting  and  resounding  credit, 
I  will  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  how  well 
they've  kept  a  high  morale,  demonstrated  ex- 
traordinary courage,  ability  and  leadership 
in  what  must  be  recognized  as  the  "worst  of 

all  wars."  ^    .  ^ 

To  me.  these  men  have  demonstrated 
something  special:  they've  overcome  great 
odds  overseas,  they've  held  their  heads  high 
above  the  Internal  dlssention  here  at  home 
and  they've  shown,  once  again,  that  an  Amer- 
ican fighting  man  is  a  man  of  character  and 
courage  that  is  accompanied  by  a  benevolent 
and  understanding  attitude  toward  friend 
and  foe  alike. 

They've  shown  an  ability  to  adjust  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  most  difficult  of  all 
threats  to  our  security— guerrilla  warfare! 

They've  demonstrated  unusual  skills  and 
flexibility  in  handling  very  sophisticated  and 
technical  equipment,  pacification,  education, 
and  training  responsibilities,  never  before 
dreamed    of    dtiring    our    time    of    military 

service. 

Providing  security  for  Free  Nations  in  a 
Nuclear  Age  will  require  new  dimensions,  new 
security  training  and  equipment,  new  and 
flrmed-up  alliances  with  our  Free  World 
friends. 
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It  will  require  accelerated  economic,  diplo- 
matic, and  security  integration  among  the 
free  Nations— a  merger  of  the  Free  Nations  to 
advance  the  common  interests,  the  social  and 
economic  progress  of  all  people. 

We  must  learn  how  to  retain  and  Improve 
our  independence  by  maximizing  our  Free 
Nation  inter-dependence. 

There  is  no  other  choice  in  a  Nuclear  Age. 

As  we  obsen-e  Veterans'  Day,  we,  as  veter- 
ans have  additional  and  continuing  respon- 
sibilities:  to  keep  up  to  date  on  all  security 

matters.  _     „       ...  „«. 

In  addition  to  "Telling  It  To  Hanoi,  we 
must  communicate  with  all  Americans— vet- 
erans  and  non-veterans  alike— to  tell  them 
that  all  Americans  need  a  broader  under- 
standing of  the  current  day  threats  to  our 
security— the  complex  problems  associated 
with  counter-guerrilla  warfare  techniques 
and  the  tremendously  technical  nuclear  and 
space  weapons  systems. 

We  were  trained  to  handle  conventional 
military   and   warfare  techniques. 

This  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  the 
Vietnam  and  other  guerrilla  confiicts  have 
been  so  difficult  to  understand.  Honestly  ask 
yourself,  how  many  of  you  could  explain 
guerrilla  or  nuclear  warfare  to  your  family 

or  friends?  ,  _  „_ 

We  must  be  able  to  explain  that  no  Free 
Nation  or  system  within  that  Nation  can  sur- 
vive or  endure  without  security. 

Security  is  essential  to  political  stability 
and  political  stability  is  essential  to  economic 
and  social  progress.  „>,„,„„. 

What  we  all  seek  Is  freedom  of  choice, 
fair  firm  and  factual  free  Institutions 
through  responsive  and  responsible  govern- 

™To  me.  that's  what  Vietnam  and  self-deter- 
mination are  all  about.  ..  ^    *  ™    ^„.* 
We  need  to  "tell  it  like  it  is,"  but  we  rnust 
also  become  better  equipped  to  tell  the  whole 

^^Thope  eVterans'  Day.  1969,  will  be  a  turn- 
ing point  in  history. 

I  hope  it  will  be  a  day  of  re-dedication  to 
advancing  the  cause  of  peace  with  freedom 
in  Vietnam  and  in  all  the  world. 

Recently,  in  our  Nation's  Capitol,  I  at- 
tended th"e  funeral  of  one  of  our  most  color- 
ful and  greatest  Americans,  the  one  and  only 
Senator  Everett  Dlrksen. 

There  was,  understandably,  a  second  fu- 
neral ceremony  in  his  home  community  in 
Illinois  I  was  told  by  colleagues  that  made 
the  trip  to  Illinois  that  they  observed,  on 
that  day.  something  exciting,  heart-warm- 
ing and  rewarding. 

Thev  saw  rows  of  people— children,  par- 
ents  businesses  and  residences,  all  bedecked 
with  American  flags,  holding  them  and  wav- 
ing  them,  unashamedly. 

lomehow.  I  get  the  feeling  that  more  and 
more  Americans  are  becoming  fed  up  w^th 
violence,  militancy  and  wild,  uncontrolled 
demonstrations.  ^.  .^     ,  „>,„♦ 

I  get  the  feeling  they  are  tired  of  what 
some  people  are  against  and  are  searching 
desperately  for  something  in  the  way  of  a 
cause  thev  can  all  be  for. 

There  is  in  the  making.  I  believe,  a  re- 
surgence of  patriotism  and  pride  in  our 
country  and  what  it  stands  for. 

I  sense  a  burning  desire  to  put  freedom 
on  the  mov^reccgnlzing  full  well  that 
freedom  isn't  free— that  we  must  all  sacrifice 
and  pay  a  price  if  we  want  to  preserve  our 

Ubertv.  ^   .         ... 

I  sense  that  the  true  spirit  of  America  is 
coming  alive,  where  patriotism  and  the  pride 
of  Old  Glorv  will  once  again  unite  our  peo- 
ple toward  "the  common  goal  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  man. 

In  the  words  of  Douglas  Jerrold:  "We  love 
neace— but  not  peace  at  any  price!  There  is 
Tpeace  more  destructive  of  the  manhood  of 
living  man  than  war  is  destructive  of  his  ma- 
terial body.  Chains  are  worse  than  bayonets. 
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And  so  t  submit,  that  if  th«  peace  some 
seek  In  Vietnam  only  ends  up  chaining  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  then  I  fear  that 
40.000  young  American  flghting  men  will 
have  died  In  va.n 

Of  all  the  voices  being  heard  on  this  vital 
question  of  war  and  peace,  it  is  to  those 
rather  quiet  voice*  of  our  men  serving  in 
Vietnsun  that  I  have  also  been  listening  TTiey 
believe  there  has  been  a  major  change  in 
direction  regarding  the  conduct  nf  the  war 
and  the  search  for  peace  They  believe  the 
level  of  the  flghting  has  been  drastically 
scaled  down,  and  that  American  casualties 
have  been  substantially  reduced  And  ladles 
and  gentleman  they  believe  the  President  Is 
on  the  right  track  I  believe  the  .American 
people  should  listen  to  these  men  too  be- 
cause It  13  they  who  are  risking  their  lives 
daily,  and  it  is  they  who  know  better  than 
anynne  else  what  is  actually  taking  place 
over  there 

This  13  Ahv  I  support  the  veterans  who  to- 
day !n  respon-se  to  those  who  offer  only 
criticism  and  protest  are  saying  'Tell  it  to 
Hanoi'" 

And.  they  have  earned  the  right  to  say  It — 
the  hard  way 

Yes.  Veterans'  Day  1969,  l.s  Tell  It  To 
Hano{  bay  ■  but  let's  make  it  'Tell  It  To  The 
World  T3av'  bv  walking  'ip  to  a  veteran  or 
hl-s  family  and  saying  unashamedly.  'I'm 
proud  to  be  an  American  and  everything 
America  stands  for  but.  more  Importantly. 
'Thank  v  ■'.!  f'>r  vour  efforts  to  preserve  our 
dignity,  our  purpose  and  -isr  '^-av  of  ufe   ' 

Our  veterans  both  voung  and  old  are  the 
strength,  the  sinew  the  heart,  and  the  pulse 
of  America  They  fought  and  many  died  to 
make  freedom  endure  and  I  Join  millions 
throughout:  'he  world  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  them-  the  men  and  women  who  have 
ser%-ed  m  the  uniform  of  this  great  country 

Prom  the  bottom  of  our  hearty  we,  your 
fellow  Americans,  thank  you!! 


MENTAL  HEALTH 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday    December  20    1969 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker  this  Con- 
gress has  come  to  grips  with  the  pressing 
problems  centering  around  mental 
health  Recently,  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committe?  reported  out 
a  package  of  bilLs  aimed  at  injecting 
much -needed  money  and  planning  into 
mental  health 

Among  the  ma.'or  items  in  this  field 
were  the  following  bills  HR  14790. 
which  amends  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  the  time  in  mak'.ng  formula 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health:  and 
H  R  14086.  which  amends  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Centers  to  extend  the  as- 
sistance program  for  community  mental 
health  centers  and  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  alcoholics  and  narcotic 
addicts 

Then,  on  December  16.  the  House 
passed  these  bills  by  a  .substantial 
margin 

The  need  is  clear  and  the  House  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  takmg  the  initia- 
tive These  bills  will  pump  new  life  into 
the  bleak  surroundings  currently  avail- 
able in  all  too  many  mental  health  cen- 
ters Perhaps  now.  we  can  take  a  mean- 
ingful step  away  from  the  days  of  simply 
cursory  custodial  care — perhaps  now. 
we  can  begin  a  stepped-up  campaign  of 
therapy.  There  is  no  excuse  for  treat- 
ment earned  forth  from  the  Dark  Ages 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  be  applied  to  20th  century  psychiatric 
patients 

Our  action  has  extended  for  3  more 
years  the  program  of  matching  grants 
for  construction  and  staffing  of  commu- 
mty  mental  health  centers  Further,  the 
bill  extends  for  an  equal  time,  the  match- 
ing grants  program  for  specialized  serv- 
ices and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and 
narcotic  addiction 

Continued  programs  for  this  treat- 
ment IS  urgent  Despite  the  dialogs  that 
marihuana  is  now  m  vogue,  still  one  of 
the  most  alarming  addictive  problems 
facing  the  United  States  is  alcoholism. 
Additionally,  statistics  have  proven  that 
40  to  .50  percent  of  the  crimes  of  violence 
;n  this  Nation  are  directly  related  to  the 
use  or  the  traffic  in  drugs. 

Obviously.  Mr  Speaker,  the  mentally 
disturbed  people  have  little  voice  in  the 
world  Perhaps  this  legislation  will  en- 
able those  doctors  and  technicians  who 
treat  them  to  speak  a  little  louder  now, 
and  with  conviction. 

I  am  appalled  to  find  that  many  of  the 
200.000  people  in  mental  institutions  are 
merely  warehoused  in  dehumanizing 
conditions,  without  hopes  of  any  pro- 
gram aimed  at  rehabilitation 

Accordingly,  earlier  this  year,  I  joined 
m  cosponsonng  H  R.  14237,  which 
creates  a  ,1-year  extension  for  construc- 
tion assistance  in  mental  retardation 
centers  I  am  convinced  that  the  Presl- 
dents  Commission  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion was  accurate  when  they  released  the 
appalling  figures  indicating  "some 
three-quarters  of  this  Nation  s  mentally 
disturbed  people  could  become  self-sup- 
porting if  given  the  right  training  early 
enough  " 
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RE\'ERSAL  ON   MINE  SAFETY 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OK    ILLINOIS 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  20.  1969 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washinijton  Star  carried  an  excellent 
fditonal  urging  President  Nixon  not  to 
veto  the  mine  safely  bill  approved  over- 
whelmingly by  Con^iress 

I  share  tile  views  expressed  :n  this 
editorial.  As  one  who  worked  tirelessly 
in  the  subcommittee  to  hammer  out  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  best  mine  safety  law 
in  the  entire  world.  I  .sincerely  hope  Mr 
Nixon  will  not  place  any  ob.;tacles  in  the 
way  of  this  leg  slaiion 

The  Washington  Star  editorial  follows: 
Rever-sal    jn   Mine  .safety 

President  Nixon,  in  ;i  bewllderlnijly  abrupt 
reversal.  h;is  turned  against  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Heulth  and  Salety  Act  ol  1969  He 
repijrtedly  -*i.is  threatened  to  veUi  the  bill 
thiit  h.id  .ilmost  up  to  the  moment  of  pas- 
sage enjoyed  the  backing  of  the  admlnis- 
tratiun. 

The  maneuver  is  politically  and  morally 
inexplicable 

The  safety  measure,  with  the  blessings  of 
the  idnilnlstratlon.  sailed  through  the  House 
m  October  with  only  lutir  votes  In  opposi- 
tion. The  Senate  approved  it  by  a  vote  of 
73-27  By  November  JO,  the  conference  com- 
mittee had  worked  iiut  the  minor  differences 
and  the  way  was  -leared  tor  passage 

It  Is  true  that  the  bill,  m  final  form,  went 
further  than   the  administration  asked.  But 


there  was  no  hint  that  the  measure  would  in 
disowned 

Then,  on  Wedneeday.  word  was  passed  tli.it 
the  bill  was  unacceptable  to  the  White  Housp. 

n>e  belated  rub.  It  seems,  centered  on  the 
pnnlBlon  tliat  would  add  a  federally  guar- 
anteed payment  of  at  least  $136  a  month  to 
victims  of  black  lung  disease  The  objection 
was  two-fold  workmen's  compensatkn  pri- 
granis  are  the  prerogative  of  the  states  :u!d 
should  not  be  intruded  on:  the  payments 
might  add  as  much  as  $385  million  a  yrar 
to  the  federal  budget,  and  would  contribute 
unacceptable   Inflationary   pressures 

We're  all  for  states'  rights-  up  Ui  a  point. 
And  Inflationary  pressures  should  be  avoid- 
ed   -whenever  It  Is  possible 

But  the  demonstrable  fact  Is  that  the  co.il 
mining  states  have  not  met  their  obllgatli  ns 
regarding  the  health  and  Siifety  of  the  iiv  n 
m  the  mines,  nor  have  they  shown  uny 
abundance  of  zeal  In  compensiitlng  the  dis- 
abled and  the  destitute  when  disaster  strlk's. 
The  result  l.s  a  vacuum  of  compassion  th.it 
only  the  Feder.il  Government  can  fill 

If  the  program  of  federally  guaranteed 
compensation  would  Indeed  add  nearly  $400 
million  a  >ear  to  the  federal  budget,  that  is 
persuasive  testimony  to  the  history  of  nr- 
glec  up  to  -.he  present,  and  to  the  urgency 
of  immediate  remedial  action  And  how.  in 
the  name  of  .sound  economy,  an  administra- 
tion can  approve  a  bllllon-dollar  speculation 
In  supersonic  transportation  while  den\;;;^ 
a  third  of  a  billion  to  black  lung  dlseaj^e  is 
an  exercise  In  moral  rationalization  "h.tt 
Is — to  put   It   mildly — hard  to  follow 

The  health  and  safety  standards  pft.ib- 
Ushed  by  the  bill  are  necessitated  by  '.he 
di&mal  hiitury  of  sudden  death  and  linger- 
ing dise.use  in  America's  mines  The  com- 
pensation provisions  are  demanded  by  'he 
long  tradition  of  neglect  of  the  victims  B  'h 
the  House  and  Senate  have  disregarded  'i:e 
administration's  switch  and  have  pa-ssed  l.e 
final  '. ersion  of  the  bill.  It  Is  now  up  'o  'lie 
White  House.  The  President  should  re',  crse 
himself  one  more  time  and  sign  the  me;i>".re 
Into  law  Should  he  fall  to  do  .so.  Congress 
should  override  the  veto 


BLACK  CAPITALISM  IN  ROCHESTKR, 
NY  —THE  HARD  TASK  OF  BUILD- 
ING  NEW   URBAN   BUSINESSES 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  20.  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  "Black  capitalism"  i-  a 
term  that  has  become  a  part  of  our  ■. o- 
oabular>'  in  the  past  few  years.  It  .sym- 
bolizes a  sincere  effort  by  the  blacks  in 
the  inner  cities  to  establish  their  o'vvn 
busme.s.ses. 

Reporter  Bill  Tammeus  of  the  Roch- 
ester, N.Y  .  Times-Union  has  written  a 
.'^erie'^  ol  articles  on  the  progress  of  black 
capitalism  in  my  district  and  I  would 
like  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues. 
I  From  the  Rochester  (N.Y  I  Times-Union, 
Sept    8.   19691 

Black  CAPrrALisM — How  Is  It  Doing? 

"Black  capitalism  became  pin  of  .■\nior:c  i  s 
vf  cabulary  Just  a  few  years  ago.  The  black' 
reftr.-eU  to  the  so-called  urban  problem  .ind 
the  capitalism  "  called  up  such  well-estab- 
Ik.hed  ideals  as  free  enterprise  and  ru.ieed 
Individualism  and  boot  straps. 

To  hnd  out  what  the  phrase  mean?  :n 
Rochester,  where  the  Rochester  Business  Op- 
pc  rtunities  Corp  has  been  helping  to  pet  nr-w 
enterprises  off  the  ground,  reporter  Tamniens 
spent  several  weeks  talking  to  some  of  'he 
city  s  new  entrepreneurs. 
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I  Prom  the  Rochester  (N.y.)  Times-Union, 
Sept.  8.  19691 

HlOH    TtTBNOVER   A    PROBLEM    AT    PlCHTON 1 

(By  William  D.  Tammeua) 
Black-owned,  black-managed  Plghton,  Inc., 
the  PIOHT  organization  s  new  7th  Ward  fac- 
tory,  claims   to   be   subsidizing   the   rest   of 
Rochester  industry. 
Here  18  how  officials  reason: 
Plghton  now  has  57  people  on  the  payroll — 
46  hourly  employees  and  11  managerial  peo- 
ple. But  since  the  factory  opened  in  late  Jan- 
uary of   this  year  23  other  employees  have 
come  and  gone — a  high  turnover  rate  by  al- 
most  any   standard. 

DeLeon  McEwen,  a  former  barber  who  now 
IS  president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Plghton,  says  20  of  the  23  went  to  other  Jobs, 
18  of  them  In  other  Industry. 

The  employes  stayed  with  Plghton  long 
enough  to  learn  some  skills — such  as  how  to 
make  metal  stampings  or  how  to  make  and 
test  electrical  transformers — and  then  they 
left  to  get  a  better-paying  job  In  established 
industry. 

Plghton  hourly  workers  make  an  average 
$85  to  sue  a  week,  and  they  find  they  can  do 
better  elsewhere — once  they  learn  a  skill. 

To  help  train  employes,  Plghton  received 
a  $444,677  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.  But  McEwen  and  Bernard  R.  Glfford, 
who  Is  both  PIGHT  president  and  Plghton 
board  chairman,  say  that  figure  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  once  workers  were 
trained,  they  would  stay  with  the  firm.  Mc- 
Ewen and  Glfford  say  Plghton  ends  up  using 
:-^  training  funds  to  train  workers  for  others. 
Glfford  also  says  Plghton  Is  saving  Monroe 
County  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  In  welfare 
jtayments,  because  several  of  the  present  em- 
[tloves  came  directly  from  welfare  rolls  to 
■.•Tirk. 

.■\nd.  he  says,  a  number  of  ex-convlcts 
1  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  payroll  In  the 
l.rst  month)  are  working — all  going  straight, 
all  adding  to  the  economy  Instead  of  being 
an  economic  burden. 

What  Glfford  and  McEwen  are  argtilng, 
basically.  Is  this:  There  ought  to  be  more 
than  one  way  of  measuring  the  success  of  a 
company.  Merely  showing  a  profit  (which 
Kighton  won't  do  until  1971,  according  to 
turrent  estimates)  should  not  be  the  only 
way  to  gauge  the  success  of  a  comipany,  they 
.'■av. 

Glfford  and  McEwen  say  that  before  Glfford 
was  elected  PIGHT  president  In  a  bitterly 
divided  convention  In  June,  the  factory  had 
no  training  program.  They  say  that  things 
\i.ere  highly  disorganized  under  the  former 
FIGHT  president.  Minister  Franklin  D.  R. 
Florence.  McEwen,  In  fact,  resigned  from  the 
factory  shortly  before  the  convention  and 
threw  his  support  to  Glfford,  saying  a  political 
atmosphere  had  engulfed  the  factory  and 
made  work  next  to  Impossible.  But  he  came 
back  to  work  when  Glfford  won. 

Now,  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
on  training  books,  films  and  other  materials, 
and  a  former  Navy  electronics  technician 
teaches  employees  for  close  to  two  hours  a 
couple  of  times  a  week.  In  addition,  manage- 
rnent  pteople  are  under  the  tutelage  of  Xerox 
Corp.  officials — five  of  whom  have  offices  at 
Plghton. 

Plghton,  located  In  a  32,000-8quare-foot 
building  on  Sullivan  Street,  formerly  the 
home  of  Timely  Clothes,  Inc.,  began  with 
iielp  from  Xerox,  the  Labor  Department  and 
the  Rochester  Business  Opporttmltles  Corp., 
which  was  formed  more  than  a  year  ago  to 
help  minority-owned  businesses  get  started. 
RBOC  bought  the  building  and  is  leasing 
It  to  Plghton.  Xerox  has  guaranteed  to  buy 
more  than  $600,000  annually  for  two  years. 
Figbton  also  got  a  (250,000  working  capital 
loan  (guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration) from  Marine  Midland  Trust 
Co. 

fis   Its   first    product,   Plghton    assembled 
1,000  small  vacuum  cleaxiers  from  pre-made 
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parts.  It  now  has  a  second  order  to  assemble 
another  batch.  But,  Plghton  officials  say,  that 
doesn't  take  or  develop  much  skill. 

But  the  factory  also  Is  producing  metal 
BtamplQga  and  electrical  transfoirmers. 

"One  of  the  big  transformer  companies, 
which  has  been  In  the  business  for  40  or  60 
years,  Just  told  us  good  luck'  when  they 
beard  we  were  going  to  make  transformers. 
Now  we  know  what  they  meant.  Making 
transformers  Is  an  art,"  McBwen  says. 

And,  McE^wen  points  out  matter  of  factly: 
"Xerox  has  never  made  transformers." 

Sven  outside  oonstUtants  who  have  been 
In  the  transformer  business  for  years  don't 
have  much  to  contribute  any  more,  he  says. 
Figbton  people  have  to  figure  out  the  best 
way  to  do  things  now  by  trial  and  error. 

However,  the  result  is  that  Figbton  Is  de- 
veloping the  capabilities  to  do  prototype  en- 
gineering on  future  products.  The  factory  la 
developing  the  technological  known-how 
which  can  mean  a  larger  margin  of  profit  In 
the  future. 

It  also  Is  developing  the  day-to-day  man- 
agement skills  which  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  company  go. 

No  position,  McEwen  says,  was  filled  when 
it  should  have  been.  He  blames  some  of  that 
on  Minister  Florence.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
did  the  factory  become  fully  staffed. 

"We  could  have  cried  to  Xerox  and  they 
could  have  come  down  and  put  men  in  the 
posts,  but  that  wouldn't  have  been  facing 
the  Issues  honestly,  and  if  we  can'i  make 
it  honestly,  there's  not  much  hope,"  Mc- 
Ewen says.  "We  don't  want  a  paper  tiger 
that  win  collapse." 

Of  course,  these  problems  have  taken  their 
toll.  Factory  officials  say  the  firm  probably 
will  not  produce  the  volume  of  sale  ex- 
pected In  the  first  year,  and  it  Is  behind  on 
production  timetables. 

Initial  estimates  predicted  first-year  gross 
sales  of  slightly  more  than  $400,000.  A  later 
revision  boosted  that  figure  to  about  $500.- 
000.  If  all  goes  well,  Plghton  may  make  the 
first  estimate,  Glfford  and  McEwen  say. 

Product  troubles  have  developed,  too.  The 
high  voltage  transformers  have  had  break- 
down problems,  but  officials  say  that  even 
experienced  transformer  makers  have  the 
same  problems,  and  no  effective  cure  has 
been  discovered  by  them,  either. 

Only  recently  has  the  firm  begun  to  make 
bids  on  products  needed  by  companies  other 
than  Xerox.  But  McEwen  says  Plghton  still 
Is  in  no  position  to  accept  outside  contracts. 
"When  Plghton  can  produce  a  competitive 
product  on  time  for  other  companies,  we'll 
be  successful,"  he  says.  Now,  Plghton  Is 
devising  a  "masterplan"  through  1970.  But 
initial  estimates  said  it  would  take  three  to 
five  years  for  the  factory  really  to  get  on 
Independent  feet,  and  officials  see  little  rea- 
son to  change  that  estimate  now. 

Despite  the  claims  that  Plghton  sulisl- 
dlzes  white-owned  industry,  factory  officials 
recognize  the  Important  role  played  by  white- 
controlled  Industry,  government  and  finance 
In  Flghton's  formation.  But  McEwen  is  ex- 
plicit about  what  the  white  role  should  be: 
"It's  like  doing  mouth-to-mouth  rescuscl- 
tatlon.  You  have  to  quit  when  the  victim 
starts  blowing  back  in  your  face." 

I  From  the  Rochester    (N.Y.)    Times-Union, 

Sept.  9,  1969] 

Houas    Am    Long,    Pitfalls    Ake    Many — II 

(By  William  D.  Tammeus) 

Before  Frank  McElrath  got  Into  the  plastics 
business  last  year,  he  told  his  wife  and  two 
children  that  he  wouldn't  be  at  home  much 
for  about  two  years. 

So  far,  he's  been  true  to  his  word.  He's  at 
work  now  a  minimum  of  12  hours  a  day. 

McElrath,  for  15  years  an  organic  chemist 
with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  left  his  40- 
hour-a-week  Job  to  take  about  a  20  per  cent 
cut  In  income  so  he  could  work  that  hard. 

But    the    36-year-old    black    businessman 
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thinks  he  has  made  the  right  move.  His  P. 
A.  Plastics,  350  Whitney  St.  showed  a  "mod- 
est" profit  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  he  says,  and  he  expects  that  in  five 
or  six  years  his  new  firm  will  be  grossing 
more  than  $1  million. 

Nolxxly  exactly  handed  McElrath  a  ready- 
to-go  business,  but  he  did  (and  Is  still  get- 
ting) a  lot  of  help. 

As  part  of  Its  connection  with  the  Roch- 
ester Business  Opportunities  Corp.,  K(ylak 
mapped  out  the  possibilities  of  establishing 
a  shop  to  produce  vacuum-formed  plastic 
parts,  many  of  which  it  uses  itself.  McElrath 
heard  about  It  and  decided  he  wanted  a  shot 
at  running  the  business.  Kodak  and  RBOC 
said  okay. 

Before  he  left  Kodak  last  fall,  however, 
McElrath  spent  three  or  four  months  learn- 
ing the  technical  and  business  ends  of  the 
plastics  field.  Being  an  organic  chemist,  he 
found  that  a  lot  of  it  was  new  to  him,  but 
he  was  ready  to  strike  out  on  his  own  in 
September. 

"Not  a  soul,  including  myself,  came  here 
with  any  experience,"  McElrath  chuckles. 

Kodak,  RBOC  and  McElrath  figured  it 
would  take  $100,000  to  get  P.  A.  Plastics 
(named  for  the  boss'  daughter,  Patricia  Ann) 
off  the  ground.  RBOC  put  up  $20,000,  Mc- 
Elrath kicked  in  $5,000  of  his  own  and  the 
rest  came  from  a  Central  Trust  Co. 
loan,  guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business 
.Administration. 

McElrath  figures  he  probably  could  have 
started  for  less  money,  but  he  was  aware 
of  one  of  the  big  reasons  a  lot  of  small 
businesses  fail:   Under  capitalization. 

Another  reason  for  failures,  McElrath  be- 
lieves, la  that  small  businessmen  often  don't 
know  what  it  costs  them  to  do  business — 
to  make  deliveries,  mail  letters,  clean  the 
plant  or  operate  manually  as  opposed  to  by 
machine. 

"We've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  these 
pitfalls,"  he  says,  explaining  that  RBOC  and 
Kodak  have  helped  his  awareness  of  them. 
Kodak  promised  McElrath  two  years  of 
business  and  technical  assistance.  Kodak  now 
buys  about  90  per  cent  of  what  McElrath's 
plant  (about  as  big  as  large  three-bedroom 
apartment)  produces. 

"And  any  time  I  want  something — advice, 
information — I  Just  pick  up  the  phone  and 
call  Kodak,"  he  says. 

"My  principal  problem  now  is  trying  to 
broaden  my  base  of  customers,"  he  says. 
He  has  talked  with  other  large  Rochester 
industries  and  hopes  to  drum  up  new 
business. 

He  was  hampered  in  that  effort  earlier  be- 
cause his  time  was  taken  up  worrying  about 
a  large  worker  turnover,  including  the  loss 
of  his  foreman,  who  is  back  now.  For  a 
while  McElrath  was  his  own  foreman. 

The  company  lias  grown  from  three  to  13 
employees,  including  McElrath.  Recently,  a 
4  p.m.  to  midnight  shift  was  started. 

Most  of  the  men  McElrath  hires  are  black 
and  in  their  early  20s.  Eight  of  his  em- 
ployees are  in  an  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  Urban  League  of 
Rochester.  Other  employees  come  to  him  from 
the  State  Employment  Service  and  Rochester 
Jobs,   Inc. 

The  new  company  makes  plastic  parts  for 
industrial  users.  Most  of  the  orders  are  for 
10  to  2,000  parts  and  from  one-sixteenth  to 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  employees'  time  Is  devoted  to 
trimming  the  pieces  once  they  are  formed 
by  heat  ana  vacuum. 

P. .A.  Plastics  bids  competitively  with 
other  plastics  firms  for  Jobs,  but  McElrath 
admits  he  has  a  local  advantage  because 
his  competition  is  In  Canandaigua.  Auburn 
and  Buffalo. 

"We  can  beat  the  pants  off  anybody  else's 
delivery  costs,"  he  says. 

McElrath  thought  he  wa«  doing  well  indi- 
vidually at  Kodak,  "but  I  wasn't  doing  any- 
thing for  others." 

"I  didn't  need  all  the  headaches  I've  got 
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now,  but  this  offers  me  a  chance  to  employ 
people,  train  them  and  teach  them  about  the 
industrial  psvohe     he  savs 

So  McEIrath.  one  of  Rochester's  new  black 
businessmen.  ?et«  to  work  every  day  about 
8  15.  f?oes  home  a  little  after  six  stay.s  there 
for  an  hour  and  a  haJf  ur  so  and  then  comes 
back  to  the  pl.int  until  about  11 

He  and  his  family  have  learned  that  black 
capitalism  can  mean  a  lengthy  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  home 

Joan  Lockhart,  who  has  sewn  most  of  her 
life,  started  maklni?  African-style  clothes  for 
her  husband   Gene 

"Everybody    wanted    them."    they    say 

So  they  went  Into  business  opening  Uhurvi 
Pafihlons  at  620  Jefferson  Ave  on  Sept  li. 
1968  They  sell  African  fashions  i  moet  uf 
which  now  are  made  In  New  York  or  else- 
where not  nn  Joans  sewinu;  machuiei  ear- 
rings, wigs  incense,  books  and  other  things 
closely  connected  to  what  Gene  calls  "an  in- 
creased black  awareness  " 

Customers  are  of  all  ages  and  colors,  they 
say  and  the  small  store  i  crowded  with  vin- 
usual  merchandise  and  resounding  with 
rhythmic  background  music  l  Is  becoming 
something  <if  a  community  gathering  place 
to  rap  about  problems  and  ideas 

Th«  store  is  open  .six  days  and  nights  a 
■week.-  mad  the  young  couple,  pirents  of  two 
children,  budget  their  time  between  the 
store  and  home 

Joan  spent  the  first  two  weeks  prior  to 
opening  In  the  Rochester  Public  Library 
lenmni  more  aho'i-  .African  fashion  and  cul- 
ture .A  former  secretary-bookkeeper.  Joan 
now  keeps  the  store's  books 

The  Lockharta  got  a  direct  Small  Business 
Administration  loan  to  help  get  them  set  up, 
a  loan  which  they  say  took  several  months 
to  arrange  because  of  slow-moving  bureauc- 
racy and  paper  work 

They  now  na.ve  applied  to  get  an  SBA- 
guaranteed  bank  loan  as  a  refinancing  meas- 
ure That  too  IS  raking  more  time  than  the 
I  ockharts  think  it  should 

RBOC  orflcials,  who  have  been  involved  In 
the  Lockharts"  finances,  say  "he  regional  SBA 
otRce  m  Syracuse  Is  so  undermanned  that  It 
can  barelv  handle  applications  just  from 
Syracuse,  much  less  from  Rochester 

I  James  H  Blow  Jr  RBOC  general  man- 
ager has  been  active  In  efforts  to  get  minor- 
ity business  loans  He  reports  that  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Co  has  been  involved  in  the 
rlnancing  of  nearly  half  of  the  nearly  60  busi- 
nesses RBOC  has  helped  get  off  the  ground 
with  bank  help  Lincoln  Rochester  and  .Se- 
curity Trust  Co  are  about  even  In  second 
place  in  loans,  with  Central  Trust  third 
First  National  has  Jus'  granted  Its  first  loan.* 

Even  now  when  the  Lockharts  think  of 
expansion,  they  get  discouraged  thinking 
abo'it  ill  ;he  paper  work 

The  L<,>ckharts'  business,  they  say  Is  "be- 
ginning to  move  "  They  recovered  most  of 
the  «!,300  worth  of  merchandl.se  *hey  lost 
earlier  this  summer  In  a  burglarv  and  al- 
though they're  reluctant  'o  'alk  about  ex- 
activ  how  much  money  they  gross  m  a  week. 
they  think  they  have  built  the  foundation  of 
a  successful  business 

But  thinking  about  the  stores  role  as  a 
eonununlty  gathering  place  Oene.  a  former 
YMC.A  Outreach  and  Montgomery  Neighbor- 
hood Center  worker  says 

'We're  interested  In  being  community- 
oriented,  we  don't  hope  to  make  a  million 
dollars." 

!  Prom  the  Rochester  i  N  Y  i  Tlmes-Umon. 
Sept    10.   19691 
A  Look  at  Three  Firms     Rhetoric  Docsn  t 
P\x   Rent      III 
I  By  William  D  Tammeus) 
Rochester  s  new  group  of   black   business- 
men   are   finding   out    that    they   need    more 
than     good     Intentions,     best     wishes     .md 
^ilendly  smiles 

Th*"    are    learning    that    rhetoric    about 
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black   capitalism   doesn't    pay   rent     >r   meet 
payrolls  or  prodvice  widget.-^ 

Consider  the  experien<  e.s  of  three  busi- 
nesses started  with  help  from  the  Rochester 
Business  Opportunities  Corp  iRBOCi. 
which  was  set  up  more  than  a  yesar  ago  to 
help  riembers  of  minority  groups  i?et  into 
business  for  themselves 

Tar.mi  Contrictors  got  started  In  1964. 
several  years  before  RBOC  Its  two  prime 
movers  were  then  holding  down  other  full- 
time  jobs  and  trying  to  run  the  business  as 
a  sideline 

For  a  while  Robert  Smith  and  Beverly 
King  were  >per,iting  out  of  Smith's  home 
m  Chatham  Oardens 

Bur  Smith  and  King  decided  they  could 
make  full-time  money  In  the  contr.T.ctlng 
business.  s<i  In  early  1968  they  applied  for 
a  3mall  Business  Administration  loan,  which 
they  received  in  the  summer 

Smith  won  t  sav  how  much  it  w^is  he 
says  It  w.isn  t  enough  Later  last  year,  the 
new  firm  got  a  direct  RBOC  loan  .uid  T.irant 
Worked  out  .m  .igreemeni  with  RBOC  and 
Lincoln  Rochester  Trust  Co  by  which  the 
firm  can  get  .smaller  loans  to  cover  contract 
work  as  It  goes  along 

However,  the  money  from  those  loans  is 
not  .ivallable  until  after  the  work  is  nearly 
done,  so  in  effect  Tarant  used  the  money 
to  finance  tile  next  Job 

The  decision  to  go  into  the  ontracting 
business  full-time  was  made  with  more  care 
than  the  decision  on  what  to  call  the  firm 
Smith  says  he  and  King  spun  a  globe  and 
named  the  firm  after  the  place  they  pointed 
to  I  However,  they've  not  been  able  to  locate 
the  place  since  i 

Before  they  went  full  time.  Smith  w;is  a 
mechanical  designer  and  King  was  an  apiirt- 
ment  manager  .At  first  their  con'ractlng 
business  employed  about  10  men  Now  they 
employ  alx>ut  45  people.  Much  of  the  ex- 
paiuslon.  Smith  says  was  made  possible  by 
h^md  to  mouth  '  work. 

E.iitman  K>xlak  Co  supplied  a  mar<etlng 
;eam  through  RBOC  which  helped  Hirant 
determine  what  kind  of  business  it  could 
expect  to  do  and  where  customers  could  be 
round 

Smith  says  the   team  did  a  good  job 

But  he's  unhappy  because  Industry  hain't 

given  him  very  many  g<M)d  contracting  Jobs 

They've    >vBked    us    to   do   petty   stuff,    for 

the  most  part    like  boarding  up  a  window  or 

two  or   repainng   a   canopy      Smith   says 

Some  information  on  contntct  possibilities 
was  coming  to  RBOC.  Smith  said,  but  It 
waj>n  t  getting  any  further  apparently  lie- 
cause  ol  a  lack  of  staff,  according  U)  HBOC 
officials 

Much  of  Tarant's  work  now  is  done  under 
a  i^ne-year  contract  wTth  the  city  to  fix  up 
houses  that  are  in  violation  of  municipal 
codes.  But  the  firm  has  run  int<j  troubles 
which  have  given  Its  officials  "very  mixed 
emotions  "  abi^ut  rebiddlng  for  the  contract 
when  !t  expires  in  November 

CUv  code  inspect^irs  visit  properties  and 
list  violations  which  must  be  fixed  I!  the 
property  owner  falls  to  make  the  repairs. 
the  city  sends  Tarant  and  charges  the  owner 
for  the  work  dijne 

But  the  problems  sUirt  when  Tarant  be- 
glrvs  Interpreting  its  work  orders.  Smith  .savs 

If.  (or  lnst.iince.  a  window  has  to  be  fixed. 
T,irant  may  begin  to  fix  the  window  and  dis- 
cover that  tiie  wall  sunrnindlng  it  mvist  be 
replaced,  too  Do  the  men  tlx  the  w.Ul  and 
risk  not  being  paid  becau.se  the  wall  wasn  t 
authorized^  Or  do  thev  call  the  city  for  In- 
structions lUid  waste  time  while  city  men 
come  to  look  at  the  situation'' 

Whichever  decision  the  firm  makes.  Smith 
claims,  ends  up  being  wning  and  Tarant 
takes  a  "financial  beating"  on  some  Jot>6 
And  that.  Smith  says,  makes  code  enforce- 
ment work  for  the  city   not   very   profitable 

Tarant  .says  it  is  not  showing  the  profit  it 
wanted,  although  It  Is  not  about  to  collapse 
financially.  Smith  says. 
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James  L  Harris  Jr  .  36.  owns  Cardinal 
Cleaners,  which  opened  about  a  year  ago 
Harris  manages  the  cleaning  plant  on  Cot- 
tage  Street  and  haj>  two  stores,  one  on  Hud- 
son Avenue  and  one  on  Jefferson  Avenue 

Although  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  what  happened.  Harris  expected  a  lot 
more  industrial  dry  cleaning  and  laundering 
than  he  got 

But  Harris  Is  making  It  financially  on  a 
neighborhood  cash  ajid  carry  basis 

Harris  recently  totaled  how  much  launder- 
ing and  dry  cleaning  he  had  done  for  local 
business  since  he  opened  Less  than  $1,500  ol 
Its  more  than  8150  000  In  total  business  Tint 
$1,500  included  $300  worth  of  cleaning  from 
two  federally  funded  programs.  Action  for  a 
Better  Community  and  the  Concentrated 
Emplovnient  Progr.im 

Kodak's  total  bill  came  to  $99  90.  althoue;h 
Ktxlak  was  the  first  Industrial  customer  !r)r 
Harris 

John  L  Blake,  then  RBOC  general  man- 
ager, and  now  deputy  manpower  admlnlsrr.i- 
lor  tor  the  U  S  Department  of  Labor  in 
Washington,  says  H.irrls  misunderstood  li  w 
much  industrial  bu.slness  he  could  expect 

When  he  opened  for  business.  Harris  ;..id 
14  of  15  employees;  new  that  has  been  cur  liv 
several  because,  he  says,  the  volume  ol  busi- 
ness did  not  Justify  keeping  them 

But  Harris  is  making  it  Hams  made  it 
before  Formerly,  he  worked  successfullv  :or 
four  years  to  get  the  old  Cardinal  cleaning 
business  out  of  the  red  It's  just  that  Hiirrl.s 
believes  he  was  promised  more  business  irom 
local   business  and   industrj*.   than   he  got 

Before  they  opened  their  '>wn  eni!)loynient 
service  Herbert  I'  I'hornton  Jr  .mcl  Robert 
L  Mllgate  worked  for  the  State  Eniploymcnt 
Service  and  for  Rochester  Jobs.  Inc  .  whl:h 
helps  to  find  jobs  for  the  hard-core  uium- 
ployed 

They  dealt  with  local  business  and  Indus- 
try, feedinc  them  potential  employees 

But  they  decided  to  go  into  l)u,'lne?s  on 
their  own  because  they  felt  they  knew  the 
market  as  well  as  anvone  Last  November 
they  formed  Thornton -Ml  It'ale  Atsoclales 
and  opened  Tempa.  which  supplies  tempo- 
rary help  to  employers 

Because  <if  their  previous  work,  thev 
knew  the  importance  of  making  people  who 
work  as  temporary  help  feel  like  valuable 
humans  Tempa  hires  people  and  then 
charges  employers  for  the  people's  services 
Thornton  and  Mllgate  say  that  someone  'Aho 
works  for  Tempa  is  treated  as  an  individual, 
not  <is  a  number  or  a  Job  description,  .end 
this  "personal  basis'"  has  produced  good  re- 
sults. 

In  March,  the  two  opened  the  proles- 
slonal  placement  part  of  their  business  In 
May,  they  .say,  they  showed  a  profit.  ,ind 
"we're  in  the  ball  park  now.  we're  on  mr 
way  " 

The  business  got  off  the  ground  with  about 
*4H,000  in  two  personal  loans  from  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Co  .  phis  use  of  about  $2  500 
in    TliorTon's    and    Milgate's    own    monev 

Hut  their  problem  is  finding  more  clients 
la  hire  the  good  "A'orliers  they  leel  they  c.iii 
prtxluce. 

Thornron-MUgate  can't  advertise  that  ;t 
will  produce  qualified  black  proiesslonal 
workers  Discrimination  laws  forbid  fillm? 
all-black  )r  all-white  job  orders  Hut  the  firm 
<-.i.i\  and  does  say  it  will  help  companies  meet 
refjuirements  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
p  irtuniiies  Commis.-^lon 

Companies  should  be  looking  for  qualifieo 
minority  group  employees.  Mllgate  says,  "and 
I'm  wililng  to  make  money  off  what  society 
nrcds" 

"The  bulk  of  our  placements  have  been  to 
out  of  town."  they  say  Many  people  ha\e 
been  sent  to  Jobs  In  New  Jersey.  Ohr:'. 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts 

But   Herb  Thornton,   black,  and   Bob  Mil- 
liitp,  white,  are  confident  about  the  future 
We  11  Ket  the  business  becatise  we'll  bang 
doors  down  to  get  It  " 


December  20,  1969 

And  that  Is  the  kind  of  resolve  the  new 
businessmen  are  finding  they  need  to  suc- 
ceed. 


CONGRESSMAN  LANDRUM  SPEAKS 
AT  DEDICATION  OF  NEW  POST 
OFFICE  AT  JEFFERSON.  GA. 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNS'YXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  December  20.  1969 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  our  colleague,  Phil 
Landrum,  of  Georgia's  Ninth  District, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  post  ofQce  building  in  Jef- 
ferson. Ga. 

His  remarks  are  noteworthy  because 
they  were  not  limited  to  justified  pride 
in  this  new  facility.  In  a  typically  incisive 
manner,  Phil  Landrum  discussed  the 
growing  postal  crisis  and  the  efforts  of 
many  dedicated  individuals  to  find  a  so- 
lution to  this  i>erennlal  dilemma. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  progressive  postal 
reform  legislation,  and  a  leader  in  efforts 
to  revitalize  the  postal  service,  Phil 
Landrum  is  well  qualified  to  discuss  this 
crisis. 

His  pertinent  remarks  follow  and  I 
urge  all  Members  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  read  them: 
.■\m)REss  BY  Congressman  Phil  M.  Landrum 

Mr  Chairman.  Mayor  Bailey,  Mr.  Post- 
ina-ster  Ellington,  distinguished  platform 
guests,  my  warm  friends  from  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  County,  and  from  surrounding 
counties  and  towns.  I'm  delighted  that  I 
could  have  the  opportunity  to  come  to  Jef- 
ferson this  afternoon  and  share  with  you 
the  Joys  of  this  occasion  marking  another 
step  In  the  advancement  of  this  area. 

Advancement  HERE.  But  what  I  would  like 
to  !alk  to  you  about  today  .  .  is  the  impaired 
..(ivancement  of  tlie  Post  Office  Department 
a.N  a  whole  It  will  be  my  thesis  that  the  Post 
Office  is  a  perfect  example  of  an  organization 
out  of  the  past  trying  to  serve  the  needs  of 
!he  last  one-third  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  the  17  years  that  I've  been  your  rep- 
resentative in  Washington,  we  have  literally 
emerged  in  these  mountains  of  north  Georgia 
from  former  store  building  post  offices  to  fa- 
cilities like  those  we  are  opening  today.  This 
:s  the  second  new  post  office  you've  had  here. 
You  ve  been  lucky.  Too  many  post  offices 
iiave  to  continue  to  operate  in  vacated  store 
buildings  rented  for  post  office  purposes,  but 
not  adjusted  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  ef- 
ficient postal  services.  If  we  had  not  had 
dedicated  employees  in  the  Department,  in- 
adequate facilities  would  already  have  caused 
a  breakdown. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  no  funds  to  supply  its  needs 
except  for  what  we  can  wheedle  out  of  Con- 
cress.  The  result  is  that,  except  In  a  few 
in:>tances.  working  conditions  have  not  been 
improved  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  last 
one-third  of  the  twentieth  century.  More- 
over, inefficiency  cau.ses  this  department  to 
lose  over  $1  billion  a  year — over  $1  billion 
r.nntially  of  the  American  taxpayers'  money. 
.And  while  we're  losing  all  of  this  money, 
we're  not  improving  the  working  conditions; 
we're  not  Improving  service:  we're  not  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  modern  times:  and 
again,  except  for  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
postal  service  personnel,  there  would  be  a 
complete  breakdown.  Our  service  Is  neither 
fast  nor  dependable.  I  dare  say  there  Is  no 
vine  in  this  audience — including  postal  em- 
ployees— who   can't    relate    some   experience 
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either  of.  his  own,  or  of  some  patron  that 
would   not   verify   my   statement. 

Nevertheless,  mall  volume  is  booming.  It 
Is  predicted  that  the  postal  service  will 
handle  82  billion  items  of  mail  this  year 
Eighty-two  billion  I  don't  know  how  much 
that  Is,  but  I've  heard  some  of  my  friends 
from  the  Regional  Office  describe  the  train 
that  would  be  necessary  to  transport  this 
much  at  one  time.  It  seems  to  me  they've 
said  that  It  would  reach  from  the  west  coast 
to  the  east  coast — or  something  of  that 
nature.  Eighty-two  billion  pieces  of  mall.  If 
I've  ever  seen  a  rectpie  for  disaster,  the  postal 
organization  as  structured  from  Washington 
and  the  Postmaster  General's  office  is  such 
a  recipe.  And  again  I'm  not  pinning  the 
responsibility  on  any  individual  employee 
or  any  of  the  local  post  offices.  I'm  talking 
about  the  total  structures. 

Let's  think  a  little  more  about  what's 
wrong  and  why.  'Who  controls  the  Post  Office 
Department?  Congress.  Why  do  you  think 
they  have  Congressmen  down  to  dedicate 
post  offices?  Let's  be  frank  .  ,  .  we're  grown 
folks  ...  No  need  to  kid  ourselves.  The 
control  of  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  In 
Congress.  Congress  controls  the  wages  of 
the  postmaster.  Congress  controls  the  'Afages 
of  rural  mall  carriers,  clerks,  tind  Janitors. 
Congress  controls  the  rate  you  pay  for  send- 
ing mall  and  the  fees  you  pay  for  Its  de- 
livery. But  that's  not  the  worst  part  of  It: 
Congress  controls  capital  investment  In 
equipment  and  facilities.  Tli"?  Post  Office 
Department  doesn't  have  any  more  to  say 
about  Its  capital  investment  than  my  grand- 
baby — and  maybe  not  as  much,  because  when 
Laura  finds  out  what  sort  of  situation  we're 
in,  she  Influences  a  certain  Congressman 
while  she's  grandbaby  sitting. 

Yes,  Congress  simply  controls  the  whole 
business  of  the  Post  Office  Department — not 
from  the  Postmaster  General's  office,  not 
from  the  Regional  Office  in  the  various  re- 
gions .  .  .  but  from  Capitol  Hill.  That's 
playing  with  a  $7  billion  business  that's  sim- 
ply unmanageable.  Can  you  imagine  going 
to  the  most  successful  business  executive  »n 
America  today  and  telling  him  that  you  want 
him  to  manage  this  $7  billion  business,  this 
public  service  business  of  the  people?  Tell 
him  what  you  want  him  to  manage,  and  then 
say:  "But  you  can't  control  it.  You  can't  have 
anything  to  say  about  what's  paid  your  em- 
ployees. You  can't  have  anything  to  say 
about  what  rates  you  charge  for  the  service 
you  render.  And  beyond  that,  Mr  Prospective 
Manager,  you  can't  have  a  word  in  the  world 
to  say  about  how  much  capital,  new  capital, 
you  can  Invest." 

He  knows  that  the  ordinary  business  to- 
day Invests  about  $35,000  in  capital  for  each 
employee.  You  tell  him  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment invests  $1,100  per  worker.  And  then 
you  go  on  to  tell  the  prospective  manager 
that  he  won't  even  be  able  to  carry  on  an 
adequate  research  program  to  find  out  where 
his  problems  are  ...  or  to  seek  solutions  .  .  . 
without  first  getting  the  approval  of  435 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
100  Senators. 

Can  you  Imagine  anyone  taking  a  Job  like 
that?  Well,  what's  the  remedy? 

'When  Larry  O'Brien  was  named  the  Post- 
master General,  he  persuaded  the  Congress — 
I  don't  know  how  he  did  it — to  come  along 
find  establish  what  became  known  as  the 
Kappel  Commission.  This  Commission  stud- 
led  the  postal  monstrosity,  and  came  up  with 
some  recommendations.  Some  Democrats  im- 
mediately introduced  a  bill  to  adopt  these 
proposals  Involving  the  creation  of  a  public 
corporation.  But  many  other  Congressmen 
said.  In  effect,  "no,  we  don't  want  to  make 
It  a  public  corporation.  We  don't  want  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  ideas.  We're  afraid 
of  this  and  afraid  of  that.  We  Just  don't  want 
to  change." 

Now  It's  a  natural  thing  to  resist  change. 
I  can  think  of  no  human  quality  more  nat- 
ural than  a  resistance  to  change.  I  don't  like 
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these  wide  ties  they're  selling  today,  for  In- 
stance. I  Just  don't  like  the  idea  of  changing 
to  a  big,  wide  tie.  Furthermore,  while  I  may 
like  a  pink  shirt  on  someone  else,  I  Just 
haven't  been  able  to  get  used  to  the  Idea  of 
wearing  one  myself. 

Resistance  to  change  always  reminds  me  of 
when  I  was  up  here  in  Stephens  County  when 
I  was  about  17  years  old — hauling  oil  for  my 
uncle.  My  uncle  and  I  were  down  in  Mlze 
pouring  gasoline  into  the  tank  at  Mr.  Dcl- 
lesup  Smith's  Country  store.  Just  a  week  or 
two  before,  we  had  Installed  an  air  compres- 
sor for  Mr.  Smith  .  .  .  and  in  those  days, 
you  may  remember,  air  compressors  were  just 
beginning  to  be  accepted  and  common 

Well,  an  old  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine, 
walked  around  the  back  of  the  truck  where 
I  was  pourln'  out  the  gas  and  said:  "Phil, 
have  you  got  a  pump  in  your  truck?" 

"Yeah,  Uncle  Ben,"  I  said,  "there's  one  up 
there  in  the  cab  .  .  .  Just  get  it  out.  But."  I 
continued,  "no  need  of  that  if  your  tire's 
down.  We  put  in  an  air  compressor  for 
Dellesup  last  week  Just  pull  the  hose  around 
and  blow  up  your  tire  " 

But  he  answered:  "Nope,  nope,  nope,  I 
don't  want  any  of  that,  I  was  up  here  in 
town  the  other  day  and  they  put  some  ol 
that  free  air  in  .  .  .  and  it's  been  giving  me 
trouble  ever  since."  Well,  that's  how  we 
resist  change.  I  suspect  that  much  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Kappel  Commission  recom- 
mendations Is  like  this,  and  many  people 
hoped  the  new  administration  would  feel 
the  same  way. 

Tlie  opposition  didn't  consider  the  new 
Postmaster  General,  however.  His  name  is 
Blount.  He  spells  it  B-1-o-u-n-t,  but  pro- 
nounces it  like  his  personality:  Just  plain 
blunt.  And  Mr.  Postmaster  General  Blount, 
who's  known  among  his  friends  as  "Red.  " 
looked  over  the  Post  Office  and  said:  "I  don't 
want  any  part  ol  it  unless  I  can  have  a  voice 
in  Its  management,  unless  I  can  have  some- 
thing to  do  ■with  reorganizing  it  .  .  .  unless  I 
can  bring  this  essential  public  service  to  the 
level  of  competence  it  must  have  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  twentieth  century  and  the 
twenty-first  century." 

And  so  he  launched  a  campaign  in  the 
Congress  .  .  .  and.  frankly.  I  was  glad  to  join 
him  because  I  had  made  some  studies  and 
I  felt  he  was  correct.  But  that  campaign 
ended  In  a  13-13  tie  in  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  .  .  .  and  because 
of  that  tie,  no  new  legislation  is  Immediately 
possible. 

Now  why  have  I  told  you  all  this?  It's 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  in  a  10 
minute  speech  I  made  several  weeks  ago.  I've 
told  you  because  you  are  the  source  of  all 
change,  all  improvement.  As  citizens  and  as 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  you  have  a  stake 
in  this  matter  and  you  can  be  a  powerful 
force  In  bringing  about  improvements.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  public  servant  who  Is  close  to 
a  problem  to  analyze  it  and  to  try  to  let 
others  know  what  he  is  thinking  .  .  and 
why.  Then,  If  others  agree  with  him,  they 
can  help  move  a  solution  forward  If  they 
disagree  with  him,  they  can  also  let  this  be 
known  .  .  .  and  give  their  reasons.  It  Is  often 
out  of  disagreements  based  on  logical  rea- 
soning that  Improvements  are  made. 

I  don't  think  this  bill  is  perfect. — although 
I'm  one  of  its  coauthors.  I  think  there  re  flaws 
in  several  of  its  sections.  But  I  believe  it's  so 
essential,  so  important  to  the  future  of  this 
great  organization — the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  wonderful  people  who  serve 
it — that  we  must  somehow  accomplish  nec- 
essary change. 

Who  should  be  against  this?  I  don't  know 
any  taxpayer,  including  any  employee  of  this 
department,  who  is  for  losing,  absolutely  los- 
ing, sending  down  the  drain,  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  I  don't  know  anyone  who's  against 
making  the  changes  necessary  to  speed  up 
the  service  that  our  modern  population  so 
drastically  needs  and  demands  But  I  do  know- 
many   well-intentioned   individuals  who  are 
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disturbed  that  we  may  •>*  doing  someth;ni< 
taat  would  je'-  u«  into  deeper  trouble  down 
the  road  I  think  this  is  entlr»ly  pcsHlb'.e 
They  mdy  be  correct  But  we're  in  »  situation 
where  we've  *ot  to  moke  ■vime  ma|or  change 
A»  employees  of  the  poetal  service.  I  believe 
you  should  analyze  the  propoMls  carefully 
When  you  see  from  yuir  study  that  your 
Civil  Service  rights  will  be  preBerved.  that 
you  may  even  be  moving  toward  better  wnrlc- 
ing  conditions  ind  ^hat  ymi  may  be  m  a 
position  to  earn  promotions  ind  increases  in 
salary  without  having  to  have  the  approval 
of  your  Congressman  or  your  Senator  I  be- 
lieve you  will  be  impressed  Actually,  every 
taxpayer  should  also  study  these  proposals 
to  find  s<ime  way  to  promote  the  needed 
change 

Mow   having  said  this  let  me  emphasize 

again  that  the  responsibility  for  'hange  is 
on  no  one  department  of  government  or 
agency  of  the  government  except  the  Cun- 
gress  of  -he  United  States  and  the  Con- 

gress of  the  United  -States  will  move  only 
when  the  public  moves  if  The  source  of  all 
political  power  la.  therefore,  right  at  your 
feet  as  tired  as  your  feet  may  seem  at  tills 
moment  The  strength  of  this  ^ovcrament 
lies  m  you  And  when  the  United  Sta-es  Sen- 
ate taJtes  iip  this  subject  early  next  year, 
eonslcto*  what  la  being  debated,  and  let  your 
8enato»kn.>w  what  you  think  Don't  hesitate 
to  write  vour  Congressman  either  I  might 
jdd  in  .Tincliislon. 

Storey  Im  gra'eful  to  you  for  inviting  me 
Im  grateful  indeed  to  all  of  you  for  indulu- 
mg  me  lai  oeyond  that  I'm  grateful  to 

vou  for  giving  me  the  wonderful  opportunity 
and  privilege  that  I've  had  over  the  ;wt  17 
ye.irs  to  study  the  problems  of  a  nation  frim 
the  standpoint  of  a  public  servant  And  while 
I  have  been,  as  many  of  my  friends  .av  a 
little  tix)  anxious  to  step  into  controversial 
mat'ers.  I  find  that  it's  *  little  easier  to 
sleep,  and.  frankly,  a  lot  more  pleastire  to 
live  wheti  you  meet  em  he;vd  on  than  when 
vou  try  to  run  and  hide  from  the  issues  This 
is  such  an  issue  Your  Postmaster  Ci-Hfrril 
deserves  a"  least  your  studied  consideration 
Y  >ur  Post  Office  Department  needs  the  im- 
provements md  tjie  Nation  demands  that  we 
get  It. 

Thank  you  again 


NURSING   HOMES   DROP   MEDICARE 
BECAUSE  OF  U  S    PAYMENT  DELAYS 


HON.  JAWES  A.  BURKE 

ir    31A3SACHUSETT9 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  20.  1969 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  time  an  article  written 
by  Judith  P  Enright.  staff  reporter  of  the 
Qumcy.  Mass  .  Patroit  Ledger,  on  prob- 
lems beiiik,'  raced  by  extended  care  facili- 
ties operating  under  medicare  I  intend  to 
take  this  matter  up  with  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  officials,  as  I  have  m 
the  oast,  to  see  what  can  be  dune  to  cor- 
rect a  problem  that  is  causing  threat  suf- 
fering among  the  elderly  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

I  From  the  Quincy  i  Mass  i   Patriot  Ledger, 

Dec    16.   19691 

Nursing  Homrs  Drop  Medicare  Becai'se  of 

US    Payment  Dei-ays 

By  Judith  P   Enright  1 

Nursing  home  owners  lnvf)lved  in  the  E^t- 

tended  Care  Facility  aspect  of  Medicare    are 

dropping  the  program  In  Inrreaaing  numbers 

because  they  claim   they   are  having  trouble 

getting  paid  by  the  federal  government. 
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OALI.KD   IMPBACTICAL 

They  describe  the  federally-funded  health 
Insurance  for  the  elderly  as  impractical  and 
unprofltable  for  them  .ind  they  .say  that  the 
accompanying  paperwork  Is  unreasonably 
time  (■iinsuiiiliig 

But  probably  more  than  anything  else,  It 
Is  the  element  of  uncertainty  pervading  the 
Medicare  progrim  .ind  costing  the  nursing 
homes  money  that  has  convinced  the  admin- 
istrators to  drop  out 

Uncertainty  for  nursing  home  owners  has 
memt  unpaid  blll.s  and  patients  who  are  de- 
nied Medicare  benefits  retniactlvely  after  they 
have  rei-elved  as  much  ,is  a  month's  rehabili- 
tative care   In   an   Extended  Care   P.iclUty 

Tr^'itment  for  Medicare  patients  m  an 
ECF  Is  expensive  When  the  patient  is  termed 
ineligible  the  cost  of  his  treatment  must  be 
absorbed  hv  the  nur«tng  home  becau.se  the 
federal  government  will  not  recognize  bad 
debts 

There  is  al.so  the  uncertainty  ot  the  Medi- 
care reimbur.sement  formula  The  way  Medi- 
care works  a  patient  Is  treated  In  an  ECF 
and  then  the  nursing  home  bills  the  federal 
government  The  bills  .ire  audited  and  then 
the  nursing  home  is  reimbursed  tor  the  pa- 
tient s  care 

However,  nursing  home  owners  and  adniln- 
lstrat.)rs  siiv  that  the  payments  are  not  In 
proper  proportion  to  the  actual  costs  and  that 
aurtlt.A  of  their  accounts  are  running  .is  much 
as  two  vears  hehliul 

So  with  the  rctroRctlve  denial  of  benefits 
and  tne  undue  delay  m  rp|ml>ursement.s 
nursing  home  owners  aren't  willing  to  take 
the  chance  .mymore 

When  Medicare  certifications  first  went 
lnt<3  effect  three  vears  ,igo.  about  100  nurs- 
ing homes  In  MaaBachusertts  sought  and  re- 
ceived the  EXTF  certlOcatlon  Since  then.  17 
homes  have  dropped  their  certifications  and 
more  are  rumored  or  planned 

As  cine  owner  said  "It's  Just  Isn't  a  good 
buslnees  deal  We  re  not  getting  any  return 
on  our  mveetment  Not  that  money  Is  our 
primary  Intereet,  you  understand,  but  when 
we  have  to  pay  for  Medicare  patients  charges 
for  other  patients  Just  must  be  .-uljusted   ' 

MedlcAre  Is  so  expensive  because  of  .iddl- 
tlonal  sen-ices  the  nursing  home  must  pro- 
vide for  the  patient 

MANY    SES VICES 

For  Instance,  to  be  certified  as  iin  ECF 
nursing  homee  must  have  physical  therapy 
rooms,  be  flreproofed  i  with  sprinkler  bvb- 
•ems  which  .Mlmlnlstrators  say  are  not  even 
required  of  hoBpltalsi,  have  doctor  treat- 
ment ri:>oms,  a  podiatrist,  .i  dental  facility, 
occupational   and   recreational   therapy 

The  homea  are  required  to  structure  them- 
selves with  five  degrees  of  professional  help 
such  as  social  .services,  occupational  thera- 
pists. regl«tej*d  physical  therapists  and  cer- 
tified dieticians 

There  must  also  be  a  UtUlzatlon  Review 
Committee,  oompt^ised  of  physicians  and 
other  professionals,  tu  constantly  check  the 
Medicare  patients  prijgrees  .ind  eligibility 
for  the  benefits 

BaalcaJly.  the  concept  at  Medicare  Is  reha- 
bilitation, or.  In  other  words,  restorative  re- 
habilitative .senices  .\nd.  rehabilitation 
requires  a  lot  of  money  that  would  not 
ordinarily  be  spent  in  eqiUpping  a  nursing 
home. 

Nitraing  requirements  are  also  cited  as 
being  above  average  for  Medicare,  present- 
ing not  only  monetary  problems  but  also  a 
problem  In  obtaining  enough  nurses  with 
the  current  and  severe  shortage  There  mtist 
be  a  registered  nurse  or  a  school -trained  Li- 
censed PTHctlcal  Nurse  iLPN)  on  each  sta- 
tion for  each  of  the  three  shifts  Orderlies 
and    nursed    aides    are    also   required 

The  nursing  home  is  also  required  to  give 
continuous  Inservlce  training  to  all  jjerson- 
nel  and  show  evidence  ot  the  same. 

SERIOUS    PXOBLXM 

The  nursing  shortage  was  termed  try  one 
admlQlstrfttor  as  "the  most  serious  problem 
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and  the  most  dlfflcult  BCP  status  to  maln- 
tjUn  " 

To  alleviate  the  shortage,  some  adminis- 
trators have  tried  innovations  such  as  creat- 
ing ne^  positions  for  all  non-nursing  func- 
tions Thus,  the  nurse  Is  freed  for  strictly 
nursing  duties. 

A  nursing  home  without  an  BCP  ratlr.t; 
Is  not  required  to  have  any  professional  per- 
sonnel except  one  nurse,  who  can  be  a  LP.N 
licensed  by  waiver  who  may  not  have  had 
any  professional  training,  according  to  nurs- 
ing home  spokesmen. 

Another  In  the  list  of  complaints  about 
Medicare  comes  from  the  administrator  of  , 
Bralntree  nursing  home,  Mrs.  Florence  i: 
Logan  who.  with  her  husband,  runs  Ellh  i 
White  Nursing  Home  She  said  that  Medlcre 
extras,  such  as  physical  therapy,  are  available 
U)  all  patients  but  that  Medicare  iDep.ir-- 
inent  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welf..re 
which  pays  for  Medicare  i  will  pay  only  :u 
proportion  to  use  of  that  service  by  the 
Medicare  patients  Tlius.  they  are  actually 
only  paying  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  ni; 
'ervTces  directly  attributable  to  Medicare 
patients." 

She  added  that  the  fiscal  intermediaries, 
who  determine  what  payments  should  be 
made  and  who  qualities  for  the  benefits,  de- 
' ermine  reimbursement  on  a  Medicare  ii.i- 
tlent's  ratio  to  the  total  patient  cost 

MANY      COMPLAINTS 

Sidney  OstrofT.  of  Bralntree.  a  certified 
public  accountant  with  a  Boston  firm  th.it 
audits  the  books  at  Ellhu  White  Nursing 
Home,  presented  still  iinother  compl.tint 
from  nursing  homes  about  the  Medicare  pr.i- 
Kram  "Where  nursing  homes  formerly  had 
one  person  doing  their  bookkeeping,  they 
must  now  hire  three  to  do  a  proper  job  with 
Medicare's  extra  paperwork  " 

Mrs.  Virginia  McGrath.  director  of  nurslnj 
at  the  home,  cited  the  problems  her  pro- 
fession has  had  with  the  federal  progr.in 
"A  doctor  certifies  that  i  p>atlent  is  qualid.d 
for  Medicare  and  I  am  .supfKised  to  detpr- 
mlne  the  minute  he  '"omes  to  the  nursing 
home  whether  or  not  he  qualifies  for  bcne- 
tlts." 

She  said,  "The  certification  of  the  doctor 
doesn't  seem  to  mean  anything  anymore.  Tlie 
fiscal  Intermediary  questions  his  certlftcarion 
through  me.  " 

Mrs  McQrath  also  complatlned  that  persons 
In  the  office  of  the  fiscal  intermediary  are  ac- 
cepting or  disqualifying  patients  without 
ever  seeing  them  The  persons  making  "he 
decision  may  not  be  professional  people  init 
secretaries  "They  will  usually  go  along  with 
our  certification."  said  Mrs.  McGrath.  "If  'he 
doctor  uses  the  proper  terminology  in  his 
report  The  wrong  description  of  an  ll!:;»ss 
and  the  patient  won't  be  certified  even  if  his 
Illness  does  make  him  eligible." 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Dolam  of  Quincy,  dirpcnr 
of  Social  Services  ;it  Ellhu  White,  said  'hat 
hospitals  could  formally  send  patients  to 
nursing   homes  for  rehabilitation   If  needed 

But.  where  they  could  formerly  be  admitted 
to  an  ECF  and  quaUfy  for  Medicare  benefits 
for  an  old  injury,  they  can  now  only  be  ad- 
inltted  for  a  recent  Injury  or  Illness  such 
is  a  stroke 

Mrs.  Dolan  said  .she  has  been  asked 
whether  or  nor  a  patient  Is  senile.  "If  the 
person's  pxJtentlal  is  good,  he  or  she  will  be 
kept  on  Medicare  If  not,  I  have  i)een  led  to 
believe  by  the  Intermediary  that  the  patlen* 
will  be  declared  ineligible  for  the  benefits  ' 

TTie  EHIhu  White  home  has  Medicare  .md 
will  keep  their  ECF  rating.  Mrs.  Logan  s.iid. 
because  "we  have  been  dedicated  to  giving 
the  highest  quality  of  care  from  maximum  to 
minimum  since  our  inception  In  1959  To 
make  this  facility  available  for  persons  on 
Medicare  we  must  be  an  ECF  " 

Another      nursing      home,    administrator 
Charles  J    Kelley  of  Pranvale  Nursing  Home. 
20    Pond    St  .    Bralntree.    said    his    home   r.o 
longer  participates  in  Medicare  as  of  Dec    1 
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He  dropped  the  program,  he  said,  "with  a 
combination  of  relief  and  frustration." 

The  Pranvale  Nurelng  Home  bu  28  bed* 
for  Medicare  patients  but  Mr.  Kelley  said  "at 
no  time  was  there  more  than  50  per  c«nt 
occupancy." 

Another  area  nursing  home,  the  Newfleld 
House  In  Plymouth,  is  reported  to  be  drop- 
ping Medicare  However,  administrator  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Longhl,  would  not  confirm  or  deny 
the  report. 

According  to  many  nursing  home  owners, 
Medicare  Is  running  into  so  much  trouble 
because  the  actual  cost  of  the  program  far 
exceeds  the  projected  cost  and  HEW  Is  now 

trying  to  economize.  

So,  according  to  Mr.  Kelley  HEW  is  at- 
tempting this  economy  by  making  ECF  en- 
trance requirements  so  strict  that  many  doc- 
tors simply  keep  patients  in  hospitals. 

Acute  care  facilities,  he  said,  cost  from  $60 
to  $80  per  day,  while  nursing  home  care  costs 
from  $20  to  $30  per  day. 

Nursing  homes  'can  provide  nursing  care 
at  a  fraction  of  what  it  costs  a  general  hos- 
pital." Mr.  Kelley  added.  "So,  what's  happen- 
ing is  that  the  economy  drive  is  zeroing  In 
on  proprietary  Interests  rather  than  on  the 
real  costs" 

He  likened  the  economy  cut  to  a  housewife 
trying  to  economize  by  limiting  sugar  pur- 
chases rather  than  meat. 

Cornelius  A.  Bottomley,  of  Norwood,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Nursing  Homes,  agreed 
that  there  is  trouble  aplenty  between  nurs- 
ing homes  and  Medicare. 

The  public  has  bought  a  fantastic  fraud." 
he  said  referring  to  Medicare.  "The  Ameri- 
can public  has  bought  Medicare  and  paid  for 
It  but  they're  not  getting  the  benefits.  There's 
no  such  thing  as  service  in  an  EOF  anymore." 
The  state  public  health  department  has 
verified  that  nursing  homes  are  dropping  out 
if  the  federal  program.  However,  a  spokes- 
man. Dr.  David  Klnloch.  director  of  med- 
i-al  care,  said  the  public  health  depart- 
ment has  not  yet  begun  to  worry  about  a 
shortage  of  beds 

He  explained  that  100  nursing  homes  pri- 
marily sought  certification,  and  that  from  25 
ti  30  additional  homes  have  been  certified 
since  1966.  In  January  this  year,  there  were 
131  ECP's  In  the  Commonwealth  with  a  total 
of  8.761  beds. 

.Since  that  date.  13  have  been  certified,  ad- 
ding another  681  beds. 

The  Commonwealth  has  also  lost  867  beds 
from  the  nursing  homes  that  have  dropped 
the  certification. 
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Dr.  Klnloch  said  they  are  not  concerned 
because  there  may  not  be  enough  beds 
for  Medicare  patients  but  that  public  health 
Is  oonoemed  about  patient  care  in  general. 

Mr.  Kelley  sununed  the  feelings  of  many 
nursing  homes  and  public  health  spokesmen 
in  concluding  that,  "In  the  final  analysis,  it's 
the  patient  who  stilTers." 


PATRIOTISM  A  BAD  WORD  TO  OEO 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  20,  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)   Tribune.  Dec.  20, 
1869] 
Patriotism   a   Bad   Word   to   OEO 
(By  WlUard  Edwards) 

Washington,  December  19. — The  principal 
of  the  Church  Rock,  N.M..  elementary  school 
was  staggered  last  Nov.  12  to  receive  a 
threatening  letter  from  the  government.  It 
warned  him  that  he  was  polluting  the  youth- 
ful minds  entrusted  to  his  care  and  might 
be  the  subject  of  legal  action  if  he  persisted 
in  his  "offensive"  tactics. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Stephen  B.  Elrlck, 
an  attorney  employed  at  taxpayers'  expense 
in  the  legal  services  section  of  the  ofiQce  of 
economic  opportunity.  He  is  one  of  1,850 
lawyers  now  on  the  federal  payroll  who  pro- 
vide "legal  assistance"  to  poor  people. 

Claude  Hlnman,  principal  at  the  school, 
which  has  an  enrollment  of  99  per  cent  In- 
dian children,  learned  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  stimulating  patriotism 
in  his  charges.  He  had  approved  a  program  to 
give  them  "an  awareness  of  the  greatness  of 
their  coimtry." 

"They  ought  to  have  an  awareness  of  the 
faults  and  errors  of  their  country,  as  well," 
wrote  Elrlck.  "It  is  especially  appalling  that 
Indian  children  are  being  forced  to  partici- 
pate m  this  program,  when  It  is  their  people 
who  have  been  treated  most  shabbily  of  all 
by  the  United  States." 

Elrlck  expressed  his  horror  at  a  statement 
by  a  Mrs.  Stafford,  a  Negro  teacher  in  the 
school,   who   had   said:    "We   should   indoc- 


trinate every  child  with  the  Idea  of  being 
loyal  to  his  country." 

That  was  a  "sorry  phlloeophy,"  Elrlck  de- 
clared, for  a  public  school  "which  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  concept  of  .  .  .  the  presenta- 
tion of  all  sides  of  disputed  issues."  He  con- 
tinued : 

"I  find  It  particularly  offensive  that  you 
are  apparently  associating  'patriotism'  with 
supjxirt  of  the  war  in  "Viet  Nam.  which  is  un- 
questionably the  most  controversial  war  of 
our  time  and,  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
most  brutal  and  unjustified." 

Elrlck  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
school  bulletin  board  on  which  some  child 
had  printed  "Ood  Bless  America." 

"It  Is  deplorable,"  he  wrote,  "for  you  to 
stimulate  the  expression  of  what  is,  In  effect, 
a  prayer  In  violation  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  that  public  schools  are  to  refrain  from 
such  activities. 

"There  is  simply  no  need  to  offend  the 
sensibilities  of  some  persons  by  indirectly 
stimulating  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian [or  Jewish]  faith  among  a  people  who 
have  traditionally  held  confUctlng  religious 
beliefs." 

The  letter  concluded  with  an  ultimatum. 
If  "balance"  was  not  restored  to  the  school 
programs,  "I  shall  take  whatever  steps  I  can 
to  investigate  the  matter  myself  and.  If 
necessary.    Institute    legal    proceedings." 

Principal  Hlnman  referred  the  letter  to 
School  Supt.  W.  B.  Pltzslmmons,  who  ap- 
pealed to  Sen.  Paul  J.  Fannin   [R..  Ariz.]. 

"This  Is  both  incredible  and  awesome,"  re- 
marked Fannin.  "Here  we  have  an  OEO  staff 
member  who  apparently  thinks  that  loyalty 
to  one's  country  is  a  'disputed  Issue.'  " 

He  fired  off  a  letter  Dec.  8  to  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  OEO  director,  suggesting  that  he 
Inquire  into  "the  continued  usefulness  of 
Mr.  Elrlck  in  this  or  any  other  program  in 
which  he  is  paid  by  tax  money." 

Such  Incidents,  he  noted,  had  caused  the 
Senate  to  approve  an  amendment  to  the 
OEO  authorization  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen. 
George  Murphy  [R..  Cal],  giving  governors 
of  states  control  over  legal  programs  for  the 
poor.  The  House  balked  and  the  amendment 
died  In  conference. 

Rumsfeld,  who  has  been  busy  fighting  for 
the  life  of  his  agency,  hasn't  yet  replied. 
but  Fannin  is  confident  that  the  former 
Illinois  congressman  will  Join  him  in  agree- 
ment that  the  teaching  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  is  not  taboo  in  American 
schools. 


SENATE— Monday,  December  22,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Act- 
In?  President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Mrx- 

CALF>. 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 

prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
holy  season  and  the  reality  of  "Im- 
manuel — God  with  us."  Grant  that  we 
may  know  the  fullness  of  Thy  presence 
not  only  at  worship  but  at  work.  Teswjh 
us  the  invincibility  of  goodness  and  that 
love  Is  the  strongest  force  In  the  uni- 
verse— stronger  than  hate,  stronger  than 
evil,  stronger  than  death — and  that  the 
blessed  life  which  began  in  Bethlehem 
nearly  2.000  years  ago  is  the  image  of 
the  eternal  love.  So  prepare  us  to  keep 
Christmas.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Satur- 
day. December  20,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— THE  COAST 
GUARD 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  ROAD  TO  SONGMY 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  In  the 

issue  of  Saturday  Review  of  December 

20,    1969.   appears  an   edl tonal  entitled 

The    Road    to    Songmy,  '    by    Norman 

Cousins^ 

There  Is  a  ?reat  deal  of  food  for 
thought  in  this  editorial,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Road  to  Soncmy 
I  sent  them  a  £;ood  bov  '  said  Mrs  An- 
thony Meadlo  ■and  they  .sent  home  a  mur- 
derer ■  The  name  of  Pfiul  Dav'.d  Meadlo.  of 
New  Goshen  Indiana,  has  figured  In  the 
report-s  of  the  slan^ht^r  nf  more  than  100 
Vietnamese  civilians  i  some  accounts  put  the 
number  ibove  35n^  by  .American  soldiers  at 
.1  village  named  Sonijmy 

Where  did  the  journev  to  Songmy  begin'' 
Did  !t  begin  only  after  Paul  David  Meadlo 
:irrived  In  Vietnam?  Or  did  it  start  far  far 
back— bacH  w  the  arst  time  Paul  Meadlo 
played  the  ntune  of  ItlUIng  Indians  or 
■heered  when  Western  movies  showed  In- 
dians beln^'  driven  ifT  cliffs''  Even  in  some 
^choolbooks.  the  Indians  were  tit  subjects 
for  humiliation  and  sudden  death  They  were 
something  less  than  fully  human,  and  their 
pain  levied  no  claim  on  the  compassion  of 
children — or  even  advilts 

Long  before  Paul  Meadlo  ever  saw  a  Viet- 
namese, he  learned  that  people  of  yellow  skin 
were  undesirable  and  therefore  Inferior 
He  learned  In  his  history  class  about  the 
Oriental  Exclu.slon  .Act,  the  meanlni;  of  which 
was  that  people  from  Asia  were  less  accept- 
ible  in  the  United  States  than  people  from 
Europe  He  learned  very  little  about  the 
culture  of  -Asian  people  but  he  learned  to 
associate  them  with  all  sorts  of  sinister  be- 
havior 

The  road  to  Songmy  Is  long  and  wide  It 
Is  Uttered  with  children's  toys — toy  machine 
guns,  toy  flame-throwers  'oy  dive  bombers 
toy  atom  bombs  3tandln>;  at  the  side  of 
of  the  road  ,ire  parents  watthinu;  ,ipprovlnj?ly 
as  the  children  turn  their  murderous  play- 
things on  one  another  The  parents  tell 
themselves  that  this  Is  what  children  do  In 
the  act  of  growing  up  But  the  act  of  grow- 
ing up  Is  an  enlargement  of,  and  not  a  re- 
treat from,  the  .^ames  that  children  play 
And  so  the  subconscious  Is  smudged  at  an 
early  age  by  bloody  stains  that  never  fully 
disappear 

Paul  David  Meadlo  grew  up  In  a  little 
town  10,000  miles  away  from  Vietnam;  but 
the  kind  of  things  that  were  to  happen  In 
Songmy  came  springing  to  life  In  his  living 
room  where  'here  was  an  electronic  box 
called  television  Hour  after  hour,  the  box 
would  be  lit  up  by  pictures  showing  people 


whose  faces  were  smashed  and  pulverized, 
but  It  was  part  of  an  endlees  and  casual  rou- 
tine Where  did  the  desenBlUzaUon  to  human 
pain  and  the  preclousness  ot  life  begin' 
Did  It  begin  at  formal  indoctrination  sessions 
m  Vietnam,  or  at  poliu-blank  range  in  front 
)t  an  electronic  tube  spurUng  Its  messages 
about  the  cheapness  of  life 

.And  when  the  cour. -martial  Is  held  who 
will  be  on  trial?  Will  It  be  only  the  soldiers 
who  were  face-to-face  with  the  civilians  they 
say  they  were  ordered  to  kllP  The  Army 
now  says  soldiers  should  not  obey  i-ommands 
that  are  senseless  and  Inhuman  What  well- 
, prints  of  sense  and  humaneness  are  to  be 
found  m  the  orders  to  destroy  whole  villages 
from  the  ulr?  Is  .»  man  in  a  plane  exempt 
from  wrongdoing  solely  because  he  does 
not  see  the  faces  o[  the  women  and  children 
whose  bodies  will  be  shattered  by  the  ex- 
plosives he  rains  on  them  from  the  sky 
How  does  one  define  a  legitimate  victim  of 
war''  What  ot  a  frightened  mother  and  her 
baby  who  take  refuse  In  a  tunnel  and  arc 
>Temated  alive  by  a  .soldier  with  a  flame- 
throweri  Dues  the  darknes.<;  of  the  tunnel 
make  them  proper  candidates  for  death' 

Will  the  trial  summon  every  American  of- 
tlcer  who  has  applied  contemptuous  terms 
like  gook,  "  'dink.  ■  .md  slope"  to  the  Viet- 
namese f>e<iple-  North  and  South'?  Will  It 
tsk  whether  these  officers  have  ever  under- 
stood the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  peo- 
ple who  iire  deprived  of  respect  as  humans 
tend  to  be  regarded  as  sub-human'  Have 
the.s«>  officers  ever  i  umprehended  the  connec- 
tion between  the  casual  violence  of  the 
tiini?vie  .md  the  ,ib.s<ilute  violence  of  the  trig- 
ger tlnger  ' 

Win  the  men  who  conceived  and  author- 
ized the  -.earch-iuid-destniy  mls-slons  be  on 
trlaP  -Search-and-destroy  quickly  became 
destroy  first  and  search  afterward.  How  far 
away  from  unauthorized  massacre  Is  author- 
ized search-and-destroy 

Will  the  trial  ask  why  It  was  that  the 
United  States,  which  -said  It  was  going  Into 
Vietnam  to  insure  self-determination,  called 
off  the  countrywide  Iree  elections  provided 
for  in  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements — after 
which  call-off  came  not  Just  Vletcong  terror 
taut  the  prodigious  growth  of  the  National 
Liberation  Pronf? 

Will  the  trial  ask  what  role  the  United 
States  plaved  in  the  ivs-sassinatlon  <i!  E'resi- 
clent  .Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.'  Will  It  ivsk  how  it  was 
that  political  killing  and  subversion,  which 
had  always  been  regarded  as  despicable  ac- 
tions [xtrpetrated  by  '.ur  cnemie.s.  should 
have  been  made  into  practices  acceptable  to 
the  United  States' 

Will  there  be  no  one  .it  the  trial  to  explain 
whv  the  negotiations  at  Paris  were  dead- 
Itx-ked  over  the  shape  of  the  table  for  six 
weeks — during  which  time  five  thousand 
.Americans  and  Vietnamese  were  killed?  If 
the  men  at  Parts  had  been  able  in  advance 
to  see  the  faces  or  those  who  were  to  die, 
would  this  have  made  them  responsible  for 
the  dead' 

There  is  a  road  back  from  .Songmy  and 
Vleiuani  It  Is  being  traveled  trxlay  by  the 
.American  soldiers  who  gave  their  Thanks- 
giving dinners  and  regular  rations  to  Viet- 
namese, and  who  in  deed  and  attitude  have 
made  themselves  exemplars  of  a  creatively 
humane  presence  There  are  doctors  and 
teachers  and  volunteers  on  this  road  who 
ojmprehend  the  possibilities  and  power  of 
regeneration  But  their  numbers  need  to  be 
swelled  to  bursting  In  order  to  begin  to  meet 
the  need 

It  Is  a  long  rt»ad  back,  not  Just  for  the 
soldiers  who  were  there  but  for  all  of  vis  who 
showed  them  the  way  to  Songmy. 

— NC 


THE  MATTER  OF  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  DOLE   Mr.  President.  In  the  clos- 
ing  hours   of   a   congressional   session, 


voices  often  become  loud  and  tempers 
are  short  Often,  because  of  the  strain, 
intemperate  and  Inaccurate  statements 
are  made  Reviewing  news  accounts  of 
the  issues  facing  the  Congress.  I  find 
we  are  again  faced  with  inaccurate  and 
intemperate  remarks 

The  major  issue  appears  to  be  one  of 
national  priorities,  at  least  tliat  Is  the 
way  the  Democratic  national  chairman 
described  It.  On  the  Senate  floor.  Satui- 
day.  the  junior  Senator  from  Mlnne.sota 
Inferred  that  the  President  cared  more 
about  military  spending  while  the  Dem- 
ocrats "choo.se  w  apply  more  money  to 
human  needs  "  Mr,  President.  I  am  whol- 
ly in  agreement  with  my  collcaieufs: 
Congress  and  the  President  must  estab- 
lish national  priorities.  However,  I  find 
that  the  same  individuals  who  appear  to 
be  looking  for  campaign  Issues  for  1&70 
have  made  few  affirmative  contributions 
toward  establishing  those  priorities 
Rather  than  cooperate  with  the  Presi- 
dent, we  tind  they  have  chosen  to  ob- 
struct his  programs  Rather  than  come 
to  grips  with  Inflation,  they  cho.<e  to 
embarrass  the  President  by  a  i:ame  of 
one-upmanship  on  the  tax  bill.  Rather 
than  offer  new  initiatives,  they  choo.-^c  to 
stand  by  the  programs  of  the  i)ast,  the 
.same  programs  which  will  not  meet  the 
demands  of  the  1970's,  Rather  than  ap- 
proach our  t;reat  problems  with  a  .sense 
of  blparti.san  cooperation,  we  see  the 
Democratic  Party  seeking  to  blame  the 
President  tor  all  that  he  inherited  from 
them  on  Januar>-  20, 

Members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
have  found  the  Senators  In  error.  Charles 
L.  Schultye,  Budget  Director  tmder  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post,  chlded  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues for  talkinR  of  new  priorities  and 
cutting  taxes  Mr.  Schultze  exclaimed 
that  "when  the  chips  were  down,  those 
who  talked  about  priorities  for  pollution 
control  and  education  and  an  end  to 
hunser  voted  for  a  different  set  of  prior- 
ities— for  beer  and  cosmetics  and  white- 
wall  tires  " 

Mr.  President.  I  noticed  a  column  re- 
lating to  this  .subject  in  the  Washlna- 
ton  Post  yesterday  by  Alice  M,  RivUn. 
former  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for 
Planning  and  Education,  I  am  hopeful 
some  of  her  experience  will  be  helpful  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle and  the  letter  from  Mr.  SchulUe  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What's  Happened  to  the  'Gooo  Guys"' 
(By  Alice  M    RIvUn) 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  what  Is  happening  on 
Capitol  Hill  The  "good  guys"  appear  to  have 
gone  berserk. 

The  "good  guys"  are  those  who  really  care 
about  poverty  and  social  Injustice  They  are 
the  core  of  that  shifting  coalition  — mostlv 
Democrats,  but  also  Republicans — that 
fought  so  hard  for  Medicare,  Medicaid,  for 
federal  aid  to  poverty  schools,  for  Headstart. 
VISTA  and  the  Teachers  Corps.  They  are  the 
guvs  In  the  white  hats  whom  people  were 
counting  on  for  leadership  in  attacking  liie 
massive  problems  of  poverty,  racial  inequality 
and  urban  blight. 

Where  are  the  "good  guys"  when  they  are 
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needed  most?  Incredibly,  they  are  passing  a 
tax  bill  that  will  cripple  efforts  to  solve 
social  problems  for  a  decade  to  come. 

It  would  not  be  so  bad  If  so  many  dollars 
were  rolling  into  the  federal  treastiry  that  we 
could  afford  to  give  some  away  and  still  have 
plenty  for  priority  programs.  But  even  if  the 
economy  prospers  and  war  expenditures  are 
cut  back:  normal  growth  In  existing  federal 
programs  will  use  up  moet  of  the  expected 
increase  In  federal  revenues  There  may  not 
be  as  much  as  20  billion  additional  dollars 
available  In  1876  for  all  new  federal  initia- 
tives The  tax  bill  would  reduce  this  rela- 
tively small  increment  by  a  third. 

Theee  legislators  are  not  only  behaving  ir- 
responsibly on  taxes.  They  are  also  adding 
tcarce  dollars  to  Ineffective  programs  that 
meet  no  one's  test  of  high  social  usefulness. 
Take  the  Office  of  Education  budget.  The 
office  has  Inherited  from  the  sputnik  scare  of 
the  late  1950s  a  bunch  of  categorical  school 
Mid  programs  which  provide  funds  for  science 
equipment,  visual  aids,  library  materials  and 
ether  special  objects. 

An  even  bigger  item  In  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation budget  Is  the  so-called  "Impacted 
areas"  program  which  channels  money  to 
.school  districts  which  have  a  lot  of  children 
ut  federal  employees.  This  hlt-or-mlss  pro- 
gram Is  a  poor  way  to  Improve  the  effective- 
ness of  American  education. 

The  Johnson  administration's  last  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  attempted  to  reorient  the 
Office  of  Education  toward  more  effective  pro- 
grams by  cutting  the  categorical  funds  and 
impacted  area  aid.  The  Nixon  revision  of  this 
budget  went  even  further  In  the  same  direc- 
tion It  cut  the  categorical  aids  and  impacted 
areas  even  more,  adding  money  for  experi- 
ments to  find  more  effective  teaching  meth- 
ods. The  Congress  (Including  most  of  the 
liberals)  slashed  the  experiments  and  added 
a  billion  dollars  to  the  Office  of  Education 
appropriations.  But  they  did  not  add  much 
to  high  priority  programs  On  the  contrary. 
most  of  the  billion  was  added  to  the  cate- 
gorical aids  and  Impacted  areas. 

The  dilemma  of  the  "good  guys"  comes 
from  three  principal  factors.  First, "real  prog- 
less  on  social  problems  is  going  to  be  expen- 
fl-.e  ^nd  everybody  knows  It. 

.-Second,  there  are  no  obvious  prescriptions 
;  r  social  Ills,  Disillusionment  has  set  In  with 
■he  underfinanced  efforts  of  the  Kennedy- 
Juhnson  years.  Oversold  programs  are  now 
being  overattacked— never  mind  that  the 
hieh  hopes  were  unrealistic  to  begin  with. 

No  one  should  have  expected  that  putting 
children  into  a  hastily  organized  nursery 
school  for  six  weeks  in  the  summer  would 
revolutionize  their  lives.  Because  it  did  not, 
.seme  are  now  saying  that  Headstart  was  a 
.'allure.  No  one  should  have  expected  that 
spending  a  little  over  $100  per  poor  child 
'inder  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  would  alter  entrenched  bureaucra- 
cies cr  change  the  destructive  attitudes  of 
teachers  toward  poor  children.  Because  It 
did  not,  some  are  now  saying  that  education 
Is  liopeless  and  poor  children  cannot  learn. 
Ai;  this— not  to  mention  those  few  doctors 
pr  ftteering  from  Medicaid — has  given  the 
spohoors  of  these  programs  a  bad  case  of  the 
Jitters. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  devastating,  the 
Mxon  administration's  domestic  program 
has  not  been  nearly  as  bad  as  some  of  the 
liberals  feared — or  hoped.  Not  that  the  ad- 
.Timistratlon  has  taken  much  action;  It  has 
certainly  not  provided  leadership  in  changing 
national  priorities.  But  Its  few  actions  on  the 
domestic  front  are  hard  to  fault. 

The  administration  budget  for  fiscal  1970 
did  not  slash  Great  Society  programs,  as 
fonie  had  expected  it  would.  In  fact,  it  moved 
most  of  them  forward  about  as  fast  as  they 
had  been  moving  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration's welfare  reform,  while  far  from  per- 
fect and  much  too  small,  is  the  first  really 
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progressive  step  in  this  difficult  area  In  many 
years, 

A  President  who  is  inching  in  the  right 
direction  Is  a  poor  target  for  the  liberals, 
especially  when  moving  faster  would  take 
more  money  than  anyone  thinks  there  is.  So 
the  "good  guys,"  lacking  a  positive  program 
of  their  own  and  reluctant  to  accept  the  ad- 
ministration's few  good  Initiatives,  are  vent- 
ing their  frustration  by  lashing  out  at  the 
administration  in  Irrational  ways  such  as 
reducing  taxes  and  adding  to"  ineffective 
programs. 

What's  to  be  done?  Clearly  the  "good  guys" 
need  to  work  together  on  a  positive  program 
which  is  both  constructive  and  realistic.  Ple- 
in-the-sky  bills  like  the  full  Opportunity  Act 
sponsored  by  a  group  of  liberal  senators  are 
not  much  help.  What  is  needed  is  a  well- 
constructed,  realistically  phased  program 
which  can  serve  as  a  Justification  for  not 
cutting  taxes  and  not  wasting  money  on  de- 
fective programs.  It  does  not  really  matter 
what  this  program  Is,  It  could  be  urban  edu- 
cation or  health  care  for  children  or  even 
clean  water.  The  main  thing  is  for  the  "good 
guys"  to  stop  flailing  around  and  get  down 
to  serious  work  on  some  important  program 
they  can  call  their  own. 

Tax  "Greek  Tragedy" 
A  Greek  tragedy  Is  coming  to  a  cloee  on 
Capitol  Hill,  As  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence on  the  tax  reform  bill  begins,  all  the  at- 
tention Is  being  focused  on  the  i«ues  of 
near  term  "fiscal  responsibility"  and  on  spe- 
cific Items  of  tax  reform.  Both  liberals  and 
conservatives,  however,  have  Joined  in 
agreement  that  tax  cuts  must  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  They  only  cUsagree  on  exactly 
when  and  what  kind.  Undoubtedly,  the  con- 
ference win  adopt  some  of  the  "major  tax 
cuts  of  both  House  and  Senate  bills.  It  will 
also  postpone  the  revenue  loss  for  several 
years,  thus  earning  the  label  of  "fiscal  re- 
sponslblUty."  But  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bills  Involve  very  large  losses  in  reve- 
nue In  later  years.  The  House  bill  will  coet 
over  $7  billion  in  revenues  by  fiscal  1974; 
the  Senate  bill  more.  If  the  conference  adopts 
tax  relief  measures  from  both  bills,  the  ulti- 
mate revenue  loss  could  be  even  larger. 

Cutting  taxes  by  this  amount,  while  post- 
poning the  effect  of  the  cuts  for  several 
years.  Is  a  perfectly  rational  strategy  for  those 
dedicated  to  the  prevention  of  additional 
growth  In  federal  spending.  Yet  why  are  the 
liberals  not  only  following  this  strategy  but 
leading  the  parade?  There  is  no  lack  of  will- 
ingness to  make  speeches  about  the  urban 
crisis  and  the  campaign  to  end  hunger.  There 
is  no  lack  of  votes  to  push  through  added 
appropriations  for  pollution  control  and  aid 
to  education.  There  Is  much  brave  talk  about 
"new  priorities,"  But  with  large  tax  cuts 
enacted,  there  simply  will  not  be  the  reve- 
nues available  to  pay  for  these  new  priorities. 
When  the  chips  were  down  on  tax  cuts,  those 
who  talked  about  priorities  for  pollution  con- 
trol and  education  and  an  end  to  hunger 
voted  for  a  different  set  of  priorltiee — for  beer 
and  cosmetics  and  whltewall  tires.  In  the 
entire  Senate,  there  were  only  two  Demo- 
cratic votes  against  the  bill,  and  those  came 
from  Southern  conservatives, 

John  Gardner  recently  made  a  moving  plea 

for    national    leadership.    The    current    tax 

tragedy  Is  evidence  both   of  how  much  we 

need  it  and  of  how  little  his  plea  was  heeded. 

Charles  L,  Schtji-tze. 

Washington. 


ENFORCEMENT  OP  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  report,  the  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  recommended  that 


the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  ABA  ap- 
prove and  adopt  a  resolution  urging  the 
United  States  to  ratify  the  1948  Human 
Rights  Convention  on  Genocide.  This  is 
most  significant,  because  this  organiza- 
tion has  not  favored  the  ratification  of 
the  genocide  treaties  in  the  past,  and 
this  action  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation is  most  encouraging  to  those  of 
us  who  have  been  disturbed  about  the 
fact  that  the  genocide  treaty  has  been 
waiting  for  ratification  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  approxi- 
mately 20  years. 

Contained  in  this  report  was  an  analy- 
sis of  the  provisions  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention for  enforcement.  Enforcement  is 
obviously,  the  essential  provision  in  the 
convention.  The  analysis  by  the  ABA 
section  stated: 

Enforcement  of  the  prohibition  of  genocide 
Is  plainly  not  an  easy  problem.  Obviously 
the  main  thrust  of  the  Convention  is  no"t 
intended  as  a  policing  measure,  but  rather 
as  a  declaration  and  warning,  and,  as  noted 
earlier,  as  a  filling  in  of  the  gap  that,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  was  found  at  Nurnberg.  Never- 
theless, the  Genocide  Convention  was  de- 
signed to  be  more  than  a  mere  statement, 
and  It  makes  two  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment. First.  It  provides  (In  Article  V)  that 
all  contracting  parties  must  undertake  to 
enact  the  legislation  necessary  to  punish 
persons  guilty  of  the  crimes  enumerated  in 
the  first  three  articles.  Second,  it  provides 
(In  Article  VIII)  that  any  contracting  party 
can  call  upon  the  competent  organs  of  the 
United  Nations— including  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Security  Council— to  take 
such  action  as  they  consider  appropriate  for 
the  prevention  or  suppression  of  genocide 
or  the  crimes  associated  with  it.  Thus  the 
Convention  contemplates  both  that  states 
shall  prevent  or  punish  In  their  own  terrl- 
tory  acts  by  individuals  prohibited  bv  the 
Convention  and  that  the  International'  legal 
system— within  its  various  limitations- shall 
prevent  or  punish  acts  by  (or  in  complicity 
with)  states,  wherever  they  may  be  conmilt- 
ted.  In  addition,  the  Convention  contains 
in  Article  IX  an  agreement  bv  all  Contract- 
ing States  to  submit  disputes  about  the  Con- 
vention to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Enforcement  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, then,  must  be  seen  in  relation  to 
both  individuals  and  states.  Individuals 
cannot  hide  behind  the  actions  of  their 
governments  and  states  are  to  be  held 
accountable  for  the  actions  of  their  gov- 
ernments. The  ABA  Section  on  Individ- 
ual Rights  and  Responsibilities  in  its 
recommendation  to  the  full  ABA  House 
of  Delegates,  stated: 

Thus,  while  no  one  can  be  certain  of  the 
effectiveness  of  any  given  documents,  the 
Genocide  Convention  goes  far  to  make  geno- 
cide unattractive  even  for  those  who  would 
not  shrink  from  It  on  moral  grounds. 

Calling  genocide  "unattractive"  is  cer- 
tainly the  tmderstatement  of  the  year.  Of 
all  the  crimes  which  man  has  perpe- 
trated, none  is  more  horrible,  or  more 
detestlble,  than  genocide,  which  is.  as 
we  know,  the  planned  premeditated  elim- 
ination of  an  entire  race  or  group  by 
murder.  -_^ 

The  Senate,  I  am  sure,  has  no  doubt 
on  this  score.  Yet,  somehow.  It  has  had 
this  convention  before  it  for  20  years 
without  ratifying  it.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  delay  any  longer,  het  us  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention — now — and 
ally  ourselves  with  those  nations  which 
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have  unequivocally  gone  on  record  out- 
lawing genocide  Mr  President,  we  can- 
not afford  not  to 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  REPUBLI- 
CAN LEADER  FOR  THE  FIRST  SES- 
SION OF  THE  918T  CONGRESS  S. 
DOC    NO    91-50' 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  my 
annual  report  of  the  minority  leader  for 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress,  en- 
titled ■"Ail  Things  Are  Changing,  and  We 
Are  Changing  With  Them  ' 

This  report  in  the  past,  as  we  all  re- 
call, was  made  by  the  late  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen.  At  the  opening  it  contains  a  tribute 
to  Senator  Dlrksen,  and  I  acknowledge 
my  threat  debt  to  the  leadership  provided 
by  the  assistant  floor  leader.  Senator 
GRirnN:  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence. Senator  Smith  of  Maine,  the  chair- 
man of  the  policy  committee.  Senator 
Allott;  the  secretary  of  the  conference. 
Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota ;  and  my 
admiraMon  for  and  my  gratitude  to  our 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mansfield  His 
tact,  legislative  diplomacy,  and  complete 
candor  have  contributed  no  end  to  the 
amicably  competitive  relationship  that 
should  exl.st  between  majority  and  mi- 
nority :n  a  legislative  body  such  as  the 
Senate 

The  report  then  takes  up  the  inheri- 
tance of  this  administration,  the  politiLal 
picture,  the  transition,  the  .state  of  the 
Tresisury,  the  chief  task  of  the  admln- 
i.stration.  which  is  peace,  the  draft 
changes,  the  squeeze  of  the  economy,  in- 
flation. Congress  and  the  Presidency,  the 
record  of  the  Senate  in  this  first  session, 
with  certain  tables  and  a  summary  of 
other  problems,  reference  to  the  tax  bill, 
a  .section  on  the  work  remaining  to  be 
done,  and  a  conclusion  as  follows 

COSrLfSION 

Will  the  pace  and  content  of  legislative  ac- 
tion be  better  next  year''  Clearly  the  'emper 
of  this  Age  of  Aquarius  calls  for  less  btireau- 
cratic  omphaloskepsis;  all  things  are  '.hanR- 
insf,  and  *e  are  changing   with  'hem 

Omnia  mutantur.  et  nos  mutamur  In 
ll'.is 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  the  report  may  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Gravel  in  the  chair'  Without  objection. 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  SCOTT  I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  can  .see  some  inter- 
esting days  ahead,  especially  when  one 
has  to  compete  with  an  onental  .scholar 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  I  am  sure 
his  report  will  be  most  interesting.  I  am 
certain  the  Democrats  will  get  full 
credit  for  what  they  have  done  and  that 
they  will  be  brought  to  account  for  what 
they  have  not  done. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  have 
printed  a  similar  statement.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  words  will  be  more  de- 
cipherable than  ones  describing  a  period 
of  thought.  In  describing  that  period  of 
thought  one  should  look  at  ones  navei  so 
one  could  achieve  greater  wisdom  as  a 
result. 


Mr  SCOTT  May  I  .say  that  we  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  rejoinder 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  in  the  form  of 
an  apologia  The  mmority  'eader  sought 
not  to  have  there  appear  in  the  report 
anything  oriental.  I  have  sought  to  keep 
ours  Byzantine  and  occidental  since  we 
occidentals  are  sensitive  to  tmy  lass  of 
face  Therefore,  rather  than  the  oriental 
I  have  concluded  with  a  Greek  word, 
courtesy  of  the  policy  committee,  and  a 
Latin  phrase,  courtesy  of  mjraelf. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  not  be 
Machiavellian  in  what  I  have  to  say,  but 
sticking  to  the  oriental.  I  will  say,  "Ding 
Hao." 

Mr  SCOTT  Ding  Hao — and  a  merry 
Christmas  to  you. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  CALENDAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call  of 
the  calendar  under  rule  vm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDEIR  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No  615  and  contlniung  up  to  and  includ- 
ing Calendar  No  821 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  us  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  JUVENILE 
CODE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  S  2y81 '  to  revise  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  juvenile  court 
proceedings  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  an  amendment,  strike 
out  all  after  the  fnacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  the  analysis  >>'.  t,Ule  16  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  by  .sub- 
stituting "23  Pamlly  Division  Proceedings" 
for     '23     Juvenile    Court    Proceedings' 

Sec  2  The  heading  of  chapter  23  of  title 
16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  la 
amended  \n-  substituting  FAMILY  DIVI- 
SION PROCEEDINGS  for  JUVENILE 
COURT  PROCEEDINGS  " 

Sec     1     The    ana! \ sis    of    subchapter    I    of 
chapter  23  of  tiUe  16  of  the  IDlstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
".Subchapter   I — ProceedlngB   Regarding   De- 
linquency  Nenlpct   ur  Need  of  Supervision 

o©C 

"16-2301    Deamtlons. 
"16  2302    Right  to  coun-el 
16  2303    Petition,    contents,    amendment. 
"16-2304.  Service  of  .summons  and  petition 
""16-2305    Initial  .ipfvearance 
•16  "2306    Taking  Into  custody. 
"16-2307    Criteria   for   detaining  children. 
"16-2308    Release    ir  delivery    to  Pamlly  Dl- 

vi.sk-n 
""16-2309    Detention  or  shelter  care  hearing: 
iiiterniediaie   disposition 
16  2310    Pl.tce  ijf  detention  or  shelter. 
"16^2311    Consent  decree 

16  2312    Physical  and  mental  examinations. 
■"16-23ia    Conduct  of  hearings. 
"•16-2314    Hearings,    nndlngs:    dlsml».-al 
■"16-2315    Predisposition  study  and  report 
16-2316    Disposition    of    child    who    Is    ne- 
glected,  delinquent,  or    in   need 
of  supervision 


"16-2317    DlapoBltlon  of  mentally  111  or  sub- 
stantially retarded  child 
"16-3318.    Limitation   of    time   on   dlspotil- 

Uonal  orders. 
"16-3310.    ModlflcaUon,    termination    of    or- 
ders. 
"16-3330.  Probation  revocation;    disposition. 
"16-3331.  Support  of  committed  child. 
"18-3333.  Court  costs  and  expenses. 
"16-3333.  Interlocutory  appeals. 
'16-3334.    Pln&llty    of    Judgments;    appeals. 

transcripts. 
"16-2325.  Additional  powers  of  the  Director 

of  Social  Services 
"18-2336.    Order   of   adjudication    noncrimi- 
nal. 
"16-2327.  Emergency  medical  treatment. 
"16-2328.  Time  limitations". 

Sec  4  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  23  of  tltl.^ 
16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

■■Subchapter  I  —Proceedings   Regarding  De- 
linquency. Neglect,  or  Need  of  Supervision 
■'5  16-2301    Definitions 

""As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  "Division^  means  the  Pamlly  Division 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

"  (2)  "Judge"  means  a  Judge  of  the  Pamlly 
Division  of  the  Superior  Court. 

"i3i  Child"  means  an  Individual  who  is 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  except  that  the 
term  child"  does  not  include  an  Individual 
who  Is 

•iAi    sixteen   years  of  age  or  older. 

•ill  who.  under  circumstances  where  u 
motion  could  have  been  filed  pursuant  to 
subsection  lai  of  section  111104  of  this 
Code  requesting  transfer  for  criminal  pros- 
ecutiin  has  previcmslv  been  found  delin- 
quent or  been  the  subject  of  .i  consent  decree 
entered  after  the  tiling  of  a  delinquency  peti- 
tion, and 

""111  who  Is  charged  by  the  United  States 
Attorney  with  murder,  manslaughter,  rape 
mayhem,  .irson.  kidnaping,  burglary,  rob- 
bery, any  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  any 
of  the  above  offenses,  or  assault  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  or 

■  iBi  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  and  who 
Is  charged  with  a  traffic  offense 
Jurisdiction  over  an  individual  described  m 
(A)  shall  not  be  affected  by  a  subsequent 
plea  or  verdict  as  to  any  lesser  included  of- 
fense, nor  by  the  fact  that  such  individual  is 
charged  Jointly  with  an  offense  not  enu- 
merated In  I  A I  1 11 1  but  based  upon  the  same 
acts  or  transaction 

"For  purposes  oi  this  subchapter,  the  term 
"child"  also  includes  an  Individual  described 
in  I  A )  or  (  B )  who  is  under  the  age  of  twent\  - 
one  and  charged  with  .in  offense  committed 
prior  to  the  age  of  sixteen;  or  an  lndlvldu.il 
not  described  in  i  A  i  who  Is  under  the  age  i  t 
twenty-one  and  charged  with  a  dellnquen: 
act  committed  prior  to  the  age  of  eighteen 

••(4|  "Minor"  means  an  individual  who  is 
under  the  ,ige  of  twenty-one  years. 

■15)  "Adult"  means  an  individual  who  is 
twenty-one  years  of  .ige  or  older. 

""f6i  Delinquent  child"  means  a  child  who 
h;ts  been  found  to  have  committed  a  delin- 
quent act  and  to  be  in  need  of  care  or  re- 
habilitation. 

"I  7)  Delinquent  ACt'  means  an  act  desig- 
nated as  an  offense  under  the  law  i  f  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  of  a  State  if  the  act  oc- 
curred In  the  State,  or  under  Federal  law 
Traffic  offenses  shall  not  be  deemed  delin- 
quent acts  unless  committed  by  an  Individ- 
ual who  is  under  the  age  of  sixteen 

"■|8»  "Person  In  need  of  supervision"  means 
a  cMld  who — 

I  A)  (1)  being  subject  to  compulsory  school 
attendance,  is  habitually  and  without  justl- 
Qcatlon  truant  from  school; 

ill)  has  committed  an  offense  commlttable 
only  by  children;  or 

nil)  Is  habltuaUy  disobedient  of  the  rea- 
sonable and  lawful  commands  of  his  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  custodian  and  Is  ungov- 
ernable: and 
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(B)   is  in  need  of  care  or  rehabilitation. 

■■(0)     'Neglected  child' means  a  child — 

'■(A)  who  has  been  abandoned  or  abused 
by  his  parent,  guardian,  or  other  ctutodlan; 

■■(B)  who  is  without  propter  parental  care 
or  control,  sutMlstence,  education  as  required 
by  law,  or  other  care  or  control  necessary  for 
his  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  health, 
and  the  deprivation  is  not  due  to  the  lack 
of  financial  means  of  his  parent,  guardian, 
or  other  custodian; 

"(C)  whose  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
custodian  Is  unable  to  discharge  his  respon- 
sibilities to  and  for  the  child  because  of 
incarceration,  hospitalization,  or  other  phys- 
ical or  mental  Incapacity;  or 

"(D)  who  hajB  been  placed  for  care  or 
adoption  In  violation  of  law; 
except  that  the  qualification  stated  in  sec- 
'lon  6  of  the  Act  of  November  6,  1986  (80 
Stat.  13S5,  D.C.  Code  section  2-166)  shall 
apply  lor  purposes  of  this  subchapter. 

"{10)  "Mentally  111  child'  means  a  child 
who  Is  mentally  ill  within  the  meaning  of 
-ectlon  21-501  of  this  Code. 

"(11)  "Substantially  retarded  child'  means 
a  child  who  Is  substantially  retarded  within 
he  meaning  of  section  21-1101  of  this  Code. 
"(12)  "Custodian"  means  a  person  or  agen- 
cy, other  than  a  parent  or  legal  guardian, 
lo  whom  legal  custody  of  a  child  has  been 
clven  by  court  order  and  who  is  acting  in 
!  )CO  j)arentls 

"(13)  "Detention  or  shelter  care  hearing' 
means  a  proceeding  to  determine  whether 
■here  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  al- 
iogatlons  made  In  a  petition  are  true  and 
t  J  determine  whether  a  child  should  be 
placed  or  retained  In  detention  or  shelter 
i-are 

•il4)  Detention^  means  the  temporary 
M-cure  custody  of  a  child  in  facilities,  des- 
:L'nat<d  by  the  Division,  pending  a  final 
disposition  of  a  petition. 

•  1 15)     Shelter  care'  means  the  temporary 
.are   of   a   child   In   physically   unrestrlctlng 
lacilitles.  designated  by  the  Division,  pending 
tinal  disposition  of  a  petition. 

1 16 )  ■Pactfindng  hearing'  means  a  hearing 
to  determine  whether  the  allegations  of  a 
pi'iltlon  are  true 

( 17)  Dispositional  hearing^  means  a  hear- 
i;  \i.  after  a  finding  of  fact,  to  determine — 

I  A)  whether  the  respondent  in  a  delin- 
q.iPiU  or  need  of  supervision  case  is  in  need 
of  care  or  rehabilitation  and.  If  so,  what 
order  of  disposition  should  be  made;  or 

(B)  what  order  of  disposition  should  be 
made  in  a  neglect  case. 

(18)  "Probation"  means  a  legal  status  cre- 
ated by  court  order  following  an  adjudication 
of  delinquency  or  need  of  supervision,  where- 
bv  a  minor  Is  permitted  to  remain  in  his  own 
heme  subject  to  supervision  and  return  to 
;hc  Division  for  violation  of  probation  at  any 
t!ii:e  during  the  period  of  probation. 

19)  "Protective  supervision"  means  a  legal 
status  created  by  Division  order  In  neglect 
ca  es  whereby  a  minor  Is  permitted  to  remain 
in  lUs  home  under  supervision,  subject  to 
ret  irn  to  the  Division  during  the  period  of 
protective  supervision. 

20)  "Guardianship  of  the  person  of  a 
mi:. or"  means  the  duty  and  authority  to  make 
important  decisions  in  matters  having  a  per- 
mnnent  effect  on  the  life  and  development  of 
the  minor,  and  to  be  concerned  with  his  gen- 
eral welfare.  It  Includes  (but  is  not  limited 
to  — 

.\)  authority  to  consent  to  marriage,  en- 
list nient  In  the  Armed  Forces,  major  medical, 
suruical.  or  psychiatric  treatment;  to  repre- 
seii:  the  minor  in  legal  actions;  and  to  make 
other  decisions  concerning  the  minor  of  sub- 
stantive legal  significance; 

'    B)  the  authority  and  duty  of  reasonable 

visr.ation  (except  --  limited  by  court  order); 

'  C )   the  rights  jid  responsibility  of  legal 

custody  when  guardianship  of  the  person  is 

etercised  by  the  natural  or  adoptive  parent 


(except  where  legal  custody  has  been  vested 
in  another  person  or  an  agency  or  institu- 
tion) ; 

"(D)  the  authority  to  exercise  residual 
parental  rights  and  responsibilities  when  the 
rights  of  his  parents  or  only  living  parent 
have  been  Judicially  terminated  or  when 
both  parents  are  dead. 

"(21)  'Legal  custody'  means  a  legal  status 
created  by  court  order  which  vests  in  a 
ctistodlan  the  right  to  have  physical  custody 
of  a  minor  and  to  determine  where  and  with 
whom  he  shall  live;  the  right  and  duty  to 
protect,  train,  and  discipline  the  minor;  and 
the  responsibility  to  provide  him  with  food, 
shelter,  education,  and  ordinary  medical  care! 
The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  legal  cus- 
tody are  subject  to  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  guardian  of  the  person  of  the 
minor  and  any  residual  parental  rights  and 
responsibilities. 

"(22)  'Residual  parental  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities' means  those  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities remaining  with  the  parent  after 
transfer  of  legal  custody  or  guardianship  of 
the  person,  including  (but  not  limited  to) 
the  right  of  visitation,  consent  to  adoption 
and  determination  of  religious  affiliation  and 
the  responsibility  for  support. 
"5  16-2302.  Right  to  counsel 

"(a)  A  child  alleged  to  be  delinquent  or  in 
need  of  supervision  is  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  at  all  critical  stages  of 
Pamlly  Division  proceedings.  Including  the 
time  of  admission  or  denial  of  allegations  in 
the  petition  and  all  subsequent  stages.  If  the 
child  and  his  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian 
are  financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
representation,  the  child  shall  he  entitled  to 
have  coimsel  appointed  for  him  In  accord- 
ance with  rules  established  by  the  Superior 
Court.  In  Its  discretion,  the  Division  may 
appoint  counsel  for  the  child  over  the  ob- 
jection of  the  child,  his  parent,  guardian  or 
other  custodian. 

"(b)  When  a  child  is  alleged  to  be  ne- 
glected, the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of 
the  child  named  in  the  petition  is  entitled  to 
be  represented  by  counsel  at  all  critical  stages 
of  the  Family  Division  proceedings  and,  If 
financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate  rep- 
resentation, to  have  counsel  appointed  In 
accordance  with  rules  established  by  the  Su- 
perior Court.  The  Division  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate, appoint  separate  counsel  to  repre- 
sent the  child,  as  provided  In  section  16-918 
of  this  Code. 

"5  16-2303.  Petition;  contents;  amendment 

"(a)  Complaints  alleging  delinquency,  need 
of  supervUion,  or  neglect  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Director  of  Social  Services  who  shall  con- 
duct a  preliminary  Inquiry  to  determine 
whether  the  best  interests  of  the  child  or  the 
public  require  that  a  petition  be  filed.  If 
Judicial  action  appears  warranted,  under  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Superior  Court,  the 
Director  shall  recommend  that  a  ptetltlon  be 
filed.  If  the  Director  decides  not  to  recom- 
mend the  filing  of  a  petition,  the  complain- 
ant In  a  delinquency  or  neglect  case  shall 
have  a  right  to  have  stild  decision  reviewed 
by  the  Corporation  Counsel,  and  the  Director 
of  Social  Services  shall  notify  the  complain- 
ant of  such  right  of  review. 

"(b)  Petitions  initiating  Division  action 
may  be  signed  by  any  person  who  has  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  alleged  or.  being  Informed 
of  them,  believes  they  are  true,  except  that 
petitions  alleging  need  of  supervision  may 
only  be  signed  by  the  Director  of  Social  Serv- 
Ices,  a  representative  of  a  public  agency  or  a 
nongovernmental  agency  licensed  and  au- 
thorized to  care  for  children,  a  representative 
of  a  public  or  private  agency  providing 
social  service  for  families,  a  school  official, 
or  a  law  enforcement  officer.  Petitions  shall 
be  verified   upon   information   or   belief. 

"(c)  All  petitions  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  Corporation  Counsel  after  an  inquiry 
into  the  facts  and  a  determination  of  the 


legal  basis  for  the  petition.  If  the  Director  of 
Social  Services  has  refused  to  recommend 
the  filing  of  a  delinquency  or  neglect  petl- 
tlon,  the  Corporation  Counsel,  on  request  of 
the  complainant,  shall  review  the  facts  pre- 
sented and  shall  prepare  and  file  a  petition 
If  he  believes  such  action  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  community  or  the  Interests  of 
the  child.  Any  decision  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel  on  whether  to  file  a  petition  shall 
be  final. 

"d)  PeUtlons  shall  be  filed  by  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  within  five  days  after  a 
complaint  has  been  referred  to  the  Director 
of  Social  Services,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  section  16-2309.  A  petition  shall  set 
forth  plainly  and  concisely  the  facts  which 
bring  the  child  within  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (12)  of  section  ll-lioi  of  this 
Code  including,  m  delinquency  cases,  the 
specific  statute  or  ordinance  on  which  the 
charge  Is  based;  and  if  delinquency  or  need 
of  supervision  is  alleged,  a  statement  that  the 
child  appears  to  be  in  need  of  care  or  re- 
habilitation. The  petition  shall  contain  such 
other  facts  and  Information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  rules  of  the  Superior  Court. 

"■(e)  A  petition  may  be  amended  by  leave 
of  the  Division  on  motion  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  counsel  for  the  child,  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  factfinding 
hearing.  The  Division  shall  grant  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel,  the  child  and  his  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian  notice  of  the  amend- 
ment and.  where  necessary,  additional  time 
to  prepare. 

"(f)  The  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  a  party  to  all  proceedings 
under  this  subchapter. 

"'^  16-2304.  Service  of  summons  and  petition 
""I  a)  When  a  petition  is  filed,  the  Division 
shall  set  a  time  for  Initial  appearance  and 
shall  direct  the  issuance  of  summonses  If 
delinquency  or  need  of  supervision  is  alleged. 
a  summons,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion, shall  be  served  upon  the  child  and 
upon  his  spouse  (if  anyi  and  his  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  custodian.  If  neglect  is 
alleged,  the  summons,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  petition,  shall  be  served  on  the  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  custodian  of  the  child 
named  in  the  petition.  Where  appropriate  to 
the  prober  disposition  of  the  case,  the  Divi- 
sion may  direct  service  of  sununonses  upon 
other  persons.  A  summons  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  advise  the  parties  of 
the  right  to  counsel  as  provided  in  section 
16-2302. 

"(bi  Upon  reque-st  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel,  the  Division  may  endorse  upon  the 
summons  an  order  directing  the  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  custodian  of  the  child  to 
appear  personally  at  the  hearing  and  direct- 
ing the  person  having  physical  custody  or 
control  of  the  child  to  bring  the  child  to 
the  hearing. 

'■(CI  If  it  appears,  from  Information  pre- 
sented to  the  Division,  that  there  are  grounds 
to  take  the  child  Into  custody  as  provided  in 
section  16-2306.  or  that  the  child  may  leave 
or  be  removed  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Superior  Court  or  -will  not  be  brought  to  the 
hearing,  notwithstanding  service  of  the  sum- 
mons, the  Division  may  endorse  upon  the 
summons  an  order  that  the  officer  serving  the 
summons  shall  at  once  take  the  child  into 
custody.  If  the  child  Is  taken  into  custody 
under  this  section,  the  provisions  of  section 
16-2306  through  16-2308  shall  apply. 

■■(d)  If,  at  the  time  the  petition  is  filed, 
a  detention  or  shelter  care  hearing  is  re- 
quired by  section  16-2309.  this  section  shall 
not  apply. 

■■§  16-2305.  Initial  appearance 

"At  the  time  set  forth  In  the  summons,  but 
in  no  case  later  than  five  days  after  a  peti- 
tion has  been  filed,  the  child  named  in  a 
delinquency  or  ne<?d  of  supervision  petition 
or  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  a 
child  named  in  a  neglect  petition  shall  ap- 
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p«ar  b«fore  a  judge  of  the  Division  and  shaU 
be  advised  of  the  contents  of  the  peMtlon  and 
of  the  right  to  counsel  i»  provided  !n  section 
19-2303  At  that  Unne  the  child  or  in  npg'.ect 
-asea  the  parent  guardian  or  custiidlan  may 
admit  >r  deny  t.ie  allegations  In  'he  petition. 
but  It  sha!'.  not  be  necesB&ry  it  the  Iriltl.il 
appearance  for  'he  Oirporatlon  Counsel  to 
e6tAb:i»h  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
allegations  !n  the  pe^tltlon  ire  '-rue  At  the 
initial  appearance  the  Judge  may  set  the 
•Ime  for  the  factfinding  hearing  or  continue 
the  matter  until  a  later  time  This  section 
sha:;  not  ipply  in  any  CA«e  where  prior  to 
.r  at  the  time  of  the  initial  appearance,  a 
detention  or  shelter  care  hearing  required 
by  section  16-2309 
"5  15-2306    Talcing  \nU->  custody 

•A  child  mav  be  'aken  into  custody— 
■•i  1)  pursuant  to  order  of  the  Division  un- 
der section  18  2304  or  16-2308 

■•(2  I  by  a  ',aw  enf ->r»-ement  officer  when  he 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
child  ha«  committed  a  delinquent  ,irt 

•'(3i  by  a  law  enforcement  officer  when  he 
has  reaaonable  grounds  'uo  be'leve  that  tiie 
chlid  Is  sufTerlng  from  Illness  or  injury 
or  is  In  immediate  danger  from  his  surround- 
ings, and  that  his  removal  from  his  sur- 
ToundlAfCs  Is  necessary    or 

■■<*»-l»y  a  law  enforcement  officer  when  he 
has  reaaonable  grounds  'o  believe  that  the 
child  has  run  away  frxn  his  parent.  gAi.ird- 
lan  or  other  custodlan. 
5  16-2307  Criteria  for  detaining  children 
■•iai  A  child  shall  not  be  placed  In  deten- 
tion prior  to  a  factfinding  hearing  or  a  dis- 
poflltlnnal  hearing  unless  he  ;s  aiiege'l  -m  be 
delinquent  or  In  need  of  supervision  and  un- 
less It  appears  from  available  Information 
that  deten'lcin  is  required 

"ill  to  protect  the  person  or  property  of 
others  or  of  the  child  or 

"(2  I  to  secure  the  child's  presence  at  the 
next  court  hearing 

■•(b)  A  child  shall  not  be  placed  In  shelter 
care  prior  to  a  factfinding  hearing  or  a  dl.s- 
poeltlonal  hearing  unless  it  appears  from 
available  Information  that  shelter  care  Is  re- 
quired 

"(l»  to  protect  the  person  of  the  child,  or 
■•i2i  because  the  ''hllrt  ha.-*  no  paren' 
gtiardlan  or  cust(xlian  or  nher  person  or 
a^ncy  able  to  provide  .supervision  and  care 
for  him.  aad  the  child  appears  unable  to  care 
for  himself 

■ic)    The  criteria  for  detenuon   and  shel- 
ter care  provided  in   this  secUon.    «s   imple- 
men'-ed  by  rules   >f  the  Superior  Court,  shall 
govern   the   decisions  of  all   persons  respon- 
sible  for   determining   whether  detention   or 
.shelter  care  Is  warranted  prior  to  any  Pantilly 
Division  hearing 
5  16-230'*    Release  or  delivery  to  Family  Di- 
vision 
"(ai    A  person  taltlng  a  child  Into  custody 
shall  with  all  reasonable  speed 

■ill  where  the  child's  placement  in  de- 
tention or  shelter  care  does  not  appear  to  be 
required  under  section  16  2307  release  'he 
child  to  his  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian 
upon  a  promise  to  bring  the  child  before  the 
Division  when  requested  by  the  Division;  or 
"(2  I  bring  the  child  before  the  Director  of 
Social  Services,  or  to  a  medical  facility  if  the 
child  appears  tcj  require  prompt  freatmenl 
or  to  require  prompt  diagnosis  for  medical  or 
evidentiary  purposes  Anv  person  '-altlng  a 
child  into  custody  shall  give  prompt  notice 
to  the  Corporation  Counsel  and  to  the  par- 
ent, guardian,  or  custodian  i  If  known)  to- 
gether with  the  reajions  for  custixiy 

ibi  When  a  child  Is  brought  before  the 
Director  of  .Social  Services,  the  Director  .shall 
m  all  .-ases  review  the  need  for  detention  or 
shelter  care  prior  to  the  admission  of  the 
child  to  the  place  of  detention  or  shelter 
care  The  child  shall  be  released  to  his  par- 
ent, guardian,  or  custodian  unless  '-he  Olrec- 
tor  of  Social  Services  flnds  that  detention  or 
sheltei    care    is    required    under   section    16- 


2307   If  the  child  is  not  released,  the  Director 
of  Social   Services  shall   advise   him   of   the 
right  to  counsel  provided  In  section  16-3303. 
ici    If   a   parent,   guardian,    or   custodian 
falls    when  requested,  to  bring  the  child  to 
the  Division  as  provided   In  subsection   (a) 
(1).    (he   Division    may   issue   a   warrant   di- 
recting that  the  child  be  taken  into  custody 
.ind  brought  before  the  Division 
5  19  3309     Detentldti    .ir    shelter    care    hear- 
ing; Intermediate  disposition 
■    ai    Unless  a  child  is  released  as  provided 
In  section  16-2308    In  all  cikses  when  a  child 
IS  taken  Into  cusUxly 

"111  a  detention  or  shelter  care  hearing 
shall  be  held  not  later  'han  the  next  day 
(excluding  Sundays)  after  the  child  has 
been  taken  into  custody  or  transferred  from 
another  court  as  provided  by  section  11-1103 
of  this  Code:  and 

■•i2»  a  petition  shall  be  filed  prior  to  the 
detention  .ir  shelter  care  hearing 
For  good  cause  shown,  the  Division  may  post- 
pone, for  a  period  not  t<j  exceed  five  days,  the 
determination  nf  probable  cause  On  motion 
by  or  on  behalf  of  -he  child,  a  child  In 
custody  shall  be  released  from  custody  If 
his  detention  hearing  or  any  part  thereof  Is 
not  commenced  within  the  time  set  forth 
herein 

■■(bi  Prompt  notice  of  the  detention  or 
shelter  care  hearing  shall  be  given.  If  de- 
linquency or  need  of  supervision  Is  alleged. 
til  'he  '-hlld.  and  to  his  spouse  i  If  any), 
parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  if  he  can  be 
found,  or  ;f  neglect  la  alleged,  to  the  child, 
and  txi  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian 
named  In  the  petition  if  he  can  be  fnund 
Coun.sel  for  the  child,  and  In  neglect  cases 
also  counsel  for  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
custodian  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  'he 
petition  prior  w  the  hearing 

"ic)  At  the  commencement  of  the  hear- 
ing the  Judge  shall  advise  the  parties  as 
provided  in  section  16  2305  and  appoint 
counsel  if  required  He  shall  afford  the  child. 
or  m  neglect  cases  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
cu.stodlan.  an  opportunity  t^  admit  or  deny 
the  allegations  In  the  petition,  where  said 
allegations  have  not  previously  been  ad- 
mitted or  denied  pursuant  to  section  16- 
2305  He  shall  then  hear  evidence  presented 
by  the  Corp<iratlon  Counsel  to  determine 
whether  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  allegations  In  the  fjetltlon  are  true, 
and  ti>  determine  whether  the  child  should 
be  placed  or  retained  In  detention  or  shel- 
ter lare  The  child  and  his  parent,  guardian, 
or  custodian  may  pre.sent  evidence  on  the 
Issues  and   be   heard   in   their  ow^n   behalf 

Id  I  At  the  conclusion  of  'he  hearing,  the 
Judge  shall  order  the  child  released,  or  shall 
order  detention  or  shelter  care  setting  forth 
in  writing  his  reas<^)ns  therefor  If  a  child  Is 
released,  the  Judge  may  Impose  one  or  more 
of  the  following  conditions 

■■(  1 1  placement  of  the  child  In  the  custody 
of  a  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian,  or  under 
supervision  of  a  per.son  or  organization  agree- 
ing to  supervise  him; 

■'i2)  placement  of  restrictions  on  the 
•hlld's  travel,  activities,  or  place  of  abode 
during  the  period  of  release,  or 

■■|3)  any  other  c>indltlon  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  appearance  of  the  child 
at  a  factflndlng  hearing  or  his  protection 
from  harm  Including  a  requirement  that 
the  child  return  to  the  physical  custody  of 
the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  after 
specified  hours 

.An  urder  Imposing  conditions  of  release  may 
be  amended  or  modified  by  the  Division  at 
any  time 

"lei  If  I  child  Is  not  released  after  hearing 
and  the  p.went.  guardian,  or  custodian  did 
not  receive  notice  theret.)f.  the  Division  mav, 
m  the  Interest  of  Justice,  conduct  a  new  hear- 
ing m  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Superior  Court 

If)  Over  the  objection  of  the  child  or  his 


parent,  guardian,  or  custodian,  a  Judge  who 
conducted  a  detention  or  shelter  care  hearing 
shall  not  conduct  a  factfinding  hearing  un 
the  petition 
516-2310  Place  of  detention  or  shelter 
lai  A  child  In  custody  who  Is  alleged  to 
be  neglected  may  be  placed,  at  any  time 
prior  to  disposition,  only  In  the  following 
places 

■  1 1 )  a  foster  home. 

2)  a  group  home,  youth  shelter,  or  other 
appropriate  home  for  nondellnquent  chil- 
dren    or 

(3)  another  fawrlllty  for  shelter  care  deslf- 
nated  by  the  Division,  Including  an  apprn- 
prlitte  facility  operated  by  the  District  .f 
Columbia 

No  child  alleged  to  be  neglected  may  be  placed 
in  a  facility  described  In  paragraph  (3)  uf 
subsection  ib) 

lb)  A  child  In  custody  who  is  alleged  'o 
be  In  need  of  supervision  may  be  detained  at 
any  time  prior  to  disposition  only  In  the  fo;. 
lowing  places,  and  a  child  In  custody  who  t< 
alleged  to  be  delinquent  may  be  detained  .t 
any  time  prior  lo  disposition  In  the  follow- 
ing places  or  as  provided  In  subsections  id) 
and  (e) 

( 1 )  a  foster  home: 

"(2)  a  group  home,  youth  shelter,  or  other 
appropriate  home  for  allegedly  delinquent 
children:  or 

(3)  a  detention  home  for  allegedly  de- 
linquent children  or  children  alleged  to  (>e 
m  need  of  supervision,  designated  or  operated 
by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unless  the  Division  shall  by  order  so  authfr- 
ize.  no  child  may  be  detained  In  a  facility  ,is 
provided  in  paragraph  (3)  If  It  would  result 
m  his  -ommlngUng  with  children  who  have 
been  adjudicated  delinquent  and  committed 
by  order  of  the  Famllv  Dlvl.slon. 

(c)  A  child  In  detention  or  shelter  care 
mav  be  temporarily  transferred  to  a  medl<-al 
facility  far  physical  care  and  may.  on  orc.er 
of  the  Division  pursuant  to  section  16-2312. 
be  temporarily  transferred  to  a  facility  for 
mental  examination  or  treatment. 

id)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  'O. 
no  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  mav  he 
detained  in  a  Jail  or  other  facility  for  the 
detention  of  adults,  unless  transferred  as 
provided  in  section  11-1104  of  this  Code  The 
ipproprlate  official  of  a  Jail  or  other  facility 
for  the  detention  of  adults  shall  Inform  the 
superior  court  Immediately  when  a  child  un- 
der the  age  of  eighteen  years  Is  received  there 
I  other  than  by  transfer)  and  shall  1 1 )  deliver 
him  '.,0  the  Director  of  Social  Services  upon 
request,  or  (2)  transfer  him  to  a  detention 
facility  described   in   subsection   ib)(3l 

le)  A  <"hlld  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older 
who  Is  alleged  to  be  delinquent  and  who  is 
in  detention,  whose  conduct  constitute?  a 
menace  to  other  children,  and  who  cannoT  he 
controlled,  may  on  order  of  the  Division  be 
transferred  to  a  place  of  detention  for  adults, 
but  shall  be  kept  .separate  from  adults 
!  16-2311  Consent  decree 
■  I  HI  At  any  time  after  the  filing  of  a  delin- 
quency or  need  of  supervision  petition  und 
prior  to  adjudication  at  a  factflndlng  hearing, 
the  Division  may.  on  motion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  or  counsel  for  the  child,  suspend 
the  proceedings  and  continue  the  child  under 
supervision,  without  conrunltment,  ur.der 
term-s  and  conditions  established  by  rules  of 
the  Superior  Court  Such  a  consent  decree 
shall  not  be  entered  unless  the  child  is  rep- 
resented i>y  counsel  and  has  been  inlormert  of 
the  consequences  of  the  decree  nor  shall  It 
he  entered  over  the  objection  of  the  child  or 
o'  the  Corporation  Counsel 

lb)  A  consent  decree  shall  remain  In  force 
for  six  months  unless  the  child  is  socner 
dLscharged  by  the  Director  of  Social  Servlres 
Upon  application  of  the  Director  of  Social 
Services  or  any  agency  supervising  the  ch..d 
made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  decree, 
a  consent  decree  may.  after  notice  and  hear- 
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ing.  be  extended  for  not  more  than  six  addi- 
tional months  by  order  of  the  OItIbIod. 

■  ic)  If  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  de- 
cree or  discharge  by  the  Director  of  Social 
Services,  the  child  falls  to  fulfill  the  express 
conditions  of  the  decree  or  a  new  delin- 
quency or  need  of  supervision  petition  Is 
filed  concerning  the  child,  the  original  peti- 
tion under  which  the  decree  was  filed  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Corporation  Counsel 
following  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
Social  Services,  be  reinstated.  The  child 
shall  thereafter  be  held  accountable  on  the 
original  petition  as  if  the  consent  decree 
had  never  been  entered. 

■id)  If  a  child  completes  the  period  of 
continuance  under  supervision  In  accord- 
ance with  the  consents  decree  or  is  sooner 
discharged  by  the  Director  of  Social  Services, 
the  Family  Division  shall  dismiss  the  original 
petition. 

•  5  16-2312    Physical    and    mental    examina- 
tions 

■■(a)  At  any  time  following  the  filing  of 
a  petition,  on  motion  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  counsel  for  the  child,  or  on  Its 
own  motion,  the  Division  may  order  a  child 
to  be  examined  to  aid  in  determining  his 
physical  or  mental  condition. 

"(b)  Wherever  possible  examinations  shall 
be  conducted  on  an  outpatient  basis,  but  the 
Division  may,  if  it  deems  necessary,  commit 
the  child  to  a  suitable  medical  facility  or 
Institution  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 
Commitment  for  examination  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  thirty  days  unless 
the  Division,  for  good  cause  shown,  shall 
extend  the  commitment  for  additional  pe- 
riods of  not  more  than  thirty  days.  No  more 
than  two  such  extensions  may  be  granted 
hy  the  Division 

"(c)  (1)  If  as  a  result  of  a  mental  exami- 
nation the  Division  determines  that  a  child 
alleged  to  be  delinquent  Is  Incompetent  to 
participate  In  proceedings  under  the  petition 
bv  reason  of  mental  illness  or  substantial 
retardation.  It  shall,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (2),  suspend  further  proceedings 
and  the  Corporation  Counsel  shall  initiate 
commitment  proceedings  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 5  or  chapter  11  of  title  21  of  this  Code. 

(2)  If  a  motion  for  transfer  for  criminal 
prosecution  has  been  filed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tNn  11-1104  of  this  Code  and  the  Division 
determines  that  a  child  alleged  to  be  delin- 
quent Is  Incompetent  to  participate  in  the 
transfer  proceedings  by  reason  of  mental  Ill- 
ness. It  shall  suspend  further  proceedings  and 
order  the  child  confined  to  a  suitable  hospi- 
tal or  facility  for  the  mentally  ill  until  his 
competency  is  restored.  If  prior  to  the  time 
the  child  reaches  the  age  of  21  it  appears  that 
he  will  not  regain  his  competency  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  proceedings,  the  Corporation 
Counsel  shall  Initiate  commitment  proceed- 
tnjs  pursuant  to  chapter  5  of  title  21  of  this 
Code. 

<3)  If.  ns  a  result  of  mental  examination, 
the  Division  determines  that  a  child  alleged 
to  be  neglected  or  in  need  of  supervision  is 
Incompetent  to  participate  In  proceedings 
under  the  petition  by  reason  of  mental  ill- 
ness or  substantial  retardation.  It  shall  sus- 
pend further  proceedings.  If  proceedings  are 
suspended  the  Corporation  Counsel  may  Inl- 
tl.Te  commitment  proceedings  pursuant  to 
chipter  5  or  chapter  11  of  title  21  of  this 
Code. 

■  'd)  The  results  of  an  examination  under 
this  .section  shall  be  admissible  In  a  transfer 
he.iring  pursuant  to  section  11-1104  of  this 
Code,  in  a  dispositional  hearing  under  this 
subchapter,  or  In  a  commitment  proceeding 
under  chapter  5  or  chapter  11  of  title  21  of 
this  Code.  The  results  of  examination  may  be 
admitted  Into  evidence  at  a  factflndlng  hear- 
lae  to  aid  the  Division  In  determining  a 
material  allegation  of  the  petition  relating 
to  the  child's  mental  or  physical  condition, 
but   not   for  the   purpose  of  establishing  a 


defense  of  non-involvement  by  reason  of  In- 
sanity. 

"(e)  Following  an  adjudication  at  a  fact- 
finding hearing  that  a  child  Is  neglected,  the 
Division  may  order  the  mental  or  physical 
examination  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  cus- 
todian of  the  child  whose  ability  to  care 
for  the  child  is  at  Issue.  The  results  of  the 
examination  shall  be  admissible  at  a  dispo- 
sitional hearing  on  the  petition  alleging  neg- 
lect. 

"5  16-2313,  Conduct  of  hearings 

"(a)  The  Division  shall  hear  and  adjudi- 
cate cases  involving  delinquency,  need  of 
supervision,  and  neglect  without  a  Jury.  The 
Corporation  Counsel  shall  present  evidence  in 
support  of  all  petitions  arising  under  this 
subchapter  and  otherwise  represent  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  all  proceedings. 

"(b)  Evidence  which  is  competent,  mate- 
rial, and  relevant  shall  be  admissible  at  fact- 
flndlng hearings.  Evidence  which  Is  material 
and  relevant  shall  be  admissible  at  detention 
hearings,  transfer  hearings  under  section  11- 
1104  of  this  Code,  and  dispositional  hearings, 
"(c)  All  hearings  and  proceedings  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  recorded  by  appro- 
priate means.  Except  In  hearings  to  declare 
a  person  in  contempt  of  court,  the  general 
public  shall  be  excluded  from  hearings  aris- 
ing under  this  subchapter.  Only  persons  nec- 
essary to  the  proceedings  shall  be  admitted, 
but  the  Division  may,  pursuant  to  rule  of 
the  Superior  Court,  admit  such  other  per- 
sons (including  members  of  the  press)  as 
have  a  proper  Interest  in  the  case  or  the 
work  of  the  court  on  condition  that  they  re- 
frain from  divulging  Information  Identifying 
the  child  or  members  of  his  family  involved 
In  the  proceedings, 

"(d)  If  the  Division  flnds  that  It  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  child.  It  may  temporarily 
exclude  him  from  any  proceeding  except  a 
factfinding  hearing.  If  the  petition  alleges 
neglect,  the  child  may  also  be  temporarily 
excluded  from  a  factfinding  hearing.  In  any 
case,  counsel  for  the  child  may  not  be  ex- 
cluded, 
"§  16-2314.  Hearings;   findings;   dismissal 

"(a)     Except    as    otherwise    provided    by 
statute  or  court   rule,   all   motions   shall   be 
heard  at  the  time  of  the  factfinding  hearing. 
"(b)    After   a   factflndlng   hearing   on    the 
allegations  In  the  petition,  the  Division  shall 
make  and  file  written  findings,  in  all  cases,  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  and.  In  neglect 
cases,    also   as    to   whether   the   child    Is   ne- 
glected. If  the  Division  finds  that  the  allega- 
tions In  a  delinquency  or  need  of  supervision 
petition  have  not  been  established  by  proof 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  or  that  the  alle- 
gations in  a  neglect  petition  or  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  child  is  neglected  have  not  been 
established  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence, 
it  shall  dismiss   the  petition   and  order  the 
child   released    from   any   detention,    shelter 
care,  or  other  restriction  previously  ordered. 
"(c)    If  the  petition  alleging  delinquency 
or  need  of  supervision  has  not  been  dismissed, 
the  Division  shall  commence  to  hear  evidence 
as  to  whether  the  child  Is  in  need  of  care  or 
rehabilitation,  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  factflndlng  hearing  when 
the  child  is  In  custody  or  within  thirty  days 
when  the  child  Is  not  In  custody.  Evidence 
which  Is  material  and  relevant  shall  be  ad- 
missible to   determine   need   for  care  or  re- 
habilitation even  though  not  competent  at  a 
factflndlng  hearing.   In   the   absence  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  a  finding  of  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  which  would  constitute  a 
felony   Is   sufficient   to  sustain   a   finding   of 
need  for  care  or  rehabilitation. 

"(d)  If  the  Division  flnds  on  the  basis  of 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  child 
Is  In  need  of  care  or  rehabilitation  In  a  de- 
linquency or  need  of  supervision  case,  the 
Division  shall  proceed  to  make  proper  dis- 
position of  the  case.  If  the  Division  flnds  that 
the  child  is  not  in  need  of  care  or  rehabilita- 
tion, it  shall  terminate  the  proceedings  and 


discharge  the  child  from  detention,  shelter 
care,  or  other  restriction  previously  ordered. 

"(e)  If  the  petition  alleging  neglect  has  not 
been  dismissed,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
or  otherwise,  the  Division  shall  proceed  to 
make  proper  disposition  of  the  case,  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  fact- 
flndlng hearing  when  the  child  is  In  custody 
or  within  thirty  days  when  the  child  Is  not 
In  ctistody. 

"(f)  After  any  factfinding  hearing,  if  the 
proceedings  are  not  terminated,  the  Division 
shall  review  the  need  for  detention  or  shelter 
care  of  the  child. 

"(g)  The  Division  shall  set  the  time  of  any 
dispositional  hearing  In  accordance  vrith  this 
section  and  shall  give  prompt  notice  thereof, 
In  delinquency  and  need  of  supervision  cases, 
to  the  child,  and  to  his  spouse  (If  any),  par- 
ent, guardian,  or  custodian,  or.  In  neglect 
cases,  to  the  child,  and  to  the  p>arent,  guar- 
dian, or  custodian  named  In  the  petition  if 
he  can  be  found. 

"§  16-2315.  Predisposition  study  and  report 

"After  a  motion  for  transfer  has  been  flled, 
or  after  the  Division  has  made  flndlngs  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  section  16-2314 
sustaining  the  allegations  of  a  petition  and. 
in  neglect  cases,  the  conclusion  that  the  child 
is  neglected,  the  Division  shall  direct  that  a 
predisposition  study  and  report  to  the  Divi- 
sion be  made  by  the  Director  of  Social  Serv- 
ices or  a  qualified  agency  designated  by  the 
Division,  concerning  the  child,  his  family, 
his  environment,  and  other  matters  relevant 
to  the  need  for  treatment  or  disposition  of 
the  case.  Except  In  connection  with  a  hearing 
on  a  transfer  motion,  no  predisposition  study 
or  report  shall  be  furnished  to  or  considered 
by  the  Division  prior  to  completion  of  the 
factflndlng  hearing. 

"5  16-2316.  Disposition  of  child  who  Is  ne- 
glected, delinquent,  or  In  need 
of  supervision 

"(a)  If  a  child  Is  found  to  be  neglected, 
the  Division  may  order  any  of  the  follow- 
ing dispositions  which  will  be  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  child : 

"(1)  permit  the  child  to  remain  with  his 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  custodian,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as 
the  Division  may  prescribe,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  medical,  psychiatric,  or  other 
treatment  at  an  appropriate  facility  on  an 
outpatient  basis; 

■■i2)  place  the  child  under  protective  su- 
pervision; 

"(3)  transfer  legal  custody  to  any  of  the 
following — 

"(A)  a  public  agency  responsible  for  the 
care  of  neglected  children; 

"(B)  a  child-placing  agency  or  other  pri- 
vate organization  or  facility  which  is  licensed 
or  otherwise  authorized  by  law  and  Is  desig- 
nated by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  receive  and  provide  care  for 
the  child;  or 

"(C)  a  relative  or  other  individual  who  Is 
found  by  the  Division  to  be  qualified  to  re- 
ceive and  care  for  the  child; 

"(4)  commitment  of  the  child  for  medical, 
psychiatric,  or  other  treatment  at  an  appro- 
priate facility  on  an  in-patlent  basis  If,  at 
the  dispositional  hearing  provided  for  in 
section  16-2314  of  this  subchapter,  the  Divi- 
sion finds  that  confinement  is  necessary  to 
the  treatment  of  the  child  A  child  for  whom 
medical,  psychiatric,  or  other  treatment  Is 
ordered  may  petition  the  Division  for  review 
of  the  order  thirty  days  after  treatment  un- 
der the  order  has  commenced,  and.  If.  after 
a  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  such  review  the 
original  order  Is  affirmed,  the  child  may  peti- 
tion for  review  thereafter  every  six  months; 
or 

"(5)  make  such  other  disposition  as  may 
be  provided  by  law  and  as  the  Division  deems 
to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  child  and 
the  community. 

"(b)  Unless  a  child  found  neglected  is  also 
found  to  be  delinquent,  he  shall  not  be  com- 
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muted  to  or  confined  In  %a  Inatltutlon   for 
delinquent  children 

••(C)  If  a  child  U  found  to  be  delinquent  or 
In  need  of  supervision  the  Division  may  or- 
der any  of  the  following  dlapoeltlons  for  his 
supervision,  care    and  rehabilitation 

■•il)  any  disposition  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a) . 

■•(a»  transfer  of  legal  custody  to  a  public 
agency  for  the  care  of  delinquent  children. 

■•(3  I  probation  under  such  conditions  and 
limitation*  as  the  Division  may  prescribe 

■•(d)  No  child  found  m  need  of  supervision 
unleaa  also  found  delinquent,  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  or  placed  in  an  Institution  or  fa- 
cility for  delinquent  children,  except  *hat  if 
such  child  Is  again  alleged  to  be  in  need  of 
supervision  and  the  court  after  hearing  so 
finds,  the  Division  may  .specify  that  such 
child  be  committed  to  or  placed  In  an  insti- 
tution or  facility  for  delinquent  children 
•'5  16-2317  Disposition  of  mentally  HI  or 
substantially  retarded  child 

■  I  a)  If  not  previous  examination  has  been 
made  under  section  16-2312  and  the  Divi- 
sion, after  the  factfinding  but  prior  to  the 
dispositional  hearing  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  child  is  mentally  ill  or  substantially 
retarded,  it  may  order  an  examination  as  pro- 
vided lir  section  16-2312 

■•(b»'tf  as  a  result  of  the  examination  the 
child  is  found  to  be  mentally  ill  or  substan- 
tially retarded,  the  Division  .shall.  In  lieu  of 
other  disposition,  direct  the  appropriate  au- 
thority to  initiate  commitment  proceedings 
under  chapter  5  or  chapter  U  of  title  21  of 
this  Cixle  The  Division  may  order  the  child 
detained  in  suitable  facilities  pending  com- 
mitment proceedings 

ic)  If  the  examination  does  not  indicate 
that  commitment  proceedings  should  be  ini- 
tiated or  If  the  proceedings  do  not  result  in 
commitment,  the  Division  shall  pri^ceed  to 
disposition  pursuant   to  this  subchapter 

■  J  16-2318  Limitation  of  time  on  dlspoal- 
tl-inal  orders 
•'(a)(1)  A  disposition  order  vesting  legal 
custody  of  a  child  in  a  department,  agency 
or  Institution  shail  remain  in  force  for  an 
Indeterminate  period  not  exceeding  two 
years  Unlesa  the  order  specifies  that  release 
Is  permitted  only  by  order  of  the  Division, 
the  department,  agency,  or  institution  may 
release  the  ;hlld  at  any  time  that  It  appears 
the  purpo«e  of  the  disposition  order  has 
been  achieved 

(2i  An  order  vesting  legal  custody  of  a 
child  in  an  individual  other  than  hla  parent 
shall  remain  m  fcirce  for  two  years  unless 
sooner  terminated  by  order  of  the  Division 

"(3  I  An  order  of  probation  or  a  protective 
supervision  order  shall  remain  in  force  for  a 
perl<xl  not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date 
entered  but  the  Director  of  Social  Services  or 
the  agency  providing  supervision  may  ter- 
minate supervision  at  any  time  that  it  ap- 
pears the  purpose  of  the  order  has  been 
achieved 

"ibi  A  dispcsitional  order  vesting  legal 
custody  of  a  child  in  a  department,  agency, 
or  lastl"utlon  miiy  be  extended  for  additional 
periods  of  one  year  upon  motion  of  the  de- 
partment, agency  or  institution  to  which 
the  child  was  committed.  If.  after  notice  and 
hearing  the  Division  finds  that — 

ill  In  the  case  of  a  neglected  child,  the 
extension  is  necessary  to  safeguard  his  wel- 
fare, or 

i2i  in  the  case  of  a  child  adjudicated 
delinquent  or  in  need  of  supervision,  the  ex- 
tension IS  necessary  for  his  rehabilitation  or 
the  protection  of  the  public  interest 

•'ici  Any  other  dispositional  order  may  b« 
extended  for  additional  periods  of  one  year, 
upon  motion  of  the  Director  of  Social  Serv- 
ices. If.  after  notice  and  hearing,  the  Division 
finds  that  extension  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  interest  uf  the  child 

"id  I  A  release  or  termination  of  an  order 
prior  to  expiration  of  the  order  pursuant  to 


subsection  (a)    (1)  or  (3).  shall  promptly  be 
reported  in  writing  to  the  Division. 

•  ( e  I  Upon  termination  of  a  dispositional 
order  a  child  shall  be  notified  in  wrtUng 
of  Its  termination  Upon  termination  of  an 
order  or  release  a  child  shall  be  notified.  In 
accordance  with  rulos  of  the  Superior  Court, 
of  his  right  to  request  the  seiallng  of  his 
records  as  provided  in  section  11-1109  of 
this  Code 

"if»    Unless  sooner  terminated,  all   orders 
of    the    Division    under    this    subchapter    in 
force  with  respect  to  a  child  terminate  when 
he  reaches  twenty-one  years  of  age 
i  16-2319  Modification.       termination       of 
orders 
"lai    An  order  of  the  Division  under  this 
subchapter  shall  be  set  aside  If  — 

"ill  It  was  obtained  by  fraud  or  mistake 
gufflcient  to  set  aside  an  order  or  Judgment 
in  a  civil  action. 

••i2i  the  Division  lacked  Jurisdiction:  or 
'•|3i  newly  discovered  evidence  .so  requires 
"lb)  A  child  who  has  been  committed 
under  this  subchapter  to  the  custody  of  an 
instiiutliin.  agency  or  persor>  or  the  parent 
or  giiardlan  of  the  child,  may  tile  a  motion 
for  modification  or  termination  of  the  order 
of  commitment  un  the  ground  that  the  child 
no  longer  Is  in  need  of  commitment.  If  the 
child  or  his  parent  or  g\iardlan  has  applied 
to  the  Institution  or  agency  for  release  and 
the  application  was  denied  'ir  not  acted  upon 
wrhiii  a  reasonable  time 

in  The  Dlre<-lor  of  Sticlal  Services  shall 
conduct  a  preliminary  review  of  motions 
filed  under  siibsectlon  ibi  and  shall  prepare 
a  report  to  the  Division  on  the  allegations 
contained  therein  The  Director  may  dlsml.«* 
the  motion  if  it  concludes  from  the  report 
that  It  Is  without  substance  Otherwise  'he 
Division,  after  notice  shall  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  Issues  raised  by  the  motion  and 
denv  the  motion,  or  enter  an  appropriate 
<-)rder  modifying  or  terminating  the  order  of 
commitment,  if  it  finds  such  action  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  child 
or  the  interest  of  the  public 

■'di  A  motion  may  be  filed  under  subsec- 
tion I  b  I  no  more  than  once  every  six  months 
"■}  16-2320  Probation  revocation,  disposition 
■la)  If  a  child  on  probation  Incident  to 
an  adjtidlcatlon  of  delinquency  or  need  of 
supervision  comnxlts  a  new  delinquent  act. 
ur  a  probation  violation  not  amounting  to  a 
delinquent  act.  he  may  be  pr<x:eeded  against 
In  a  probation  revocation  hearing 

(bi  A  proceeding  to  revoke  probation 
shall  be  commenced  by  the  filing  of  a  revoca- 
•li>n  petition  by  the  Corporation  Counsel 
The  petition  shall  be  In  such  form  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  rule  of  the  Superior  Court 
and  shall  be  served  together  with  a  summons 
in  the  manner  provided  In  section  16-2304 

CI  Probatlun  revocation  proceedings 
shall  be  heard  without  a  Jury  and  shall  re- 
quire (establishment  of  the  facts  alleged  by 
a  prepi'tiderance  of  the  evidence  As  nearly 
as  may  be  appropriate,  probation  revocation 
proceedings  shall  conform  to  the  procedures 
established  by  this  subchapter  for  delin- 
quency and  need  of  superi'lslon  cases 

Id  I  If  a  child  is  found  to  have  violated 
the  terms  of  his  probation,  the  Division  may 
modify  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pro- 
bation order  extend  the  period  of  proba- 
tion or  enter  any  other  order  of  disposition 
specified  In  section  16  2316  for  a  delinquent 
child 
S  16  2321  Support  of  committed  child 
Whenever  legal  custody  of  a  child  is 
vested  in  any  agency  or  individual  other  than 
•he  child  s  parent,  after  due  notice  to  the 
parent  or  other  persons  legally  obligated  to 
care  for  and  support  the  child  and  after  hear- 
ing or  thereafter  order  and  decree  that  the 
parent  or  <nher  legally  obligated  person  shall 
pay  m  such  manner  as  the  Division  may  di- 
rect, a  reasonable  sum  that  will  cover  in 
whole  or  In  part  the  support  and  treatment 


of  the  child  after  the  decree  Is  entered 
If  the  parent  or  other  legally  obllgate<: 
person  willfully  falls  or  refuses  to  pay  suet 
sum.  the  Division  may  proceed  against  hiri; 
for  contempt,  or  the  order  may  be  filed  an'' 
shall  have  the  effect  of  a  civil  Judgment 
•'S  16-2322    Court  costs  and  expenses 

•'Lf.  at  the  dispositional  hearing  or  there- 
after, the  Division  finds  after  due  notice  an'i 
hearing  that  the  parent  or  other  person  le- 
gally obligated  to  care  for  and  support  i 
child  subject  to  proceedings  under  this  sub- 
chapter Is  financially  able  to  pay.  the  Divi- 
sion may  order  him  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of — 

•ill  physical  and  mental  examination  ar  i 
treatment  of  the  child  ordered  by  the  Dh  - 
slon;  and 

••(2)  reasonable  compensation  for  servic. . 
and  related  expenses  of  counsel  appointed  '  . 
the  court  to  represent  the  child,  or.  In  neglei  ; 
cases,  himself 

Payment  shall  be  made  as  prescribed  by  rulfs 
of  the  Superior  Court. 
"5  16-2323    Interlocutory  appeals 

•'(a)  A  child  who  has  been  ordered  trans- 
ferred for  criminal  prosecution  under  sei  - 
tlon  11-1104  of  this  Code  or  detained  r 
placed  in  shelter  care  or  subjected  to  con'it- 
tlons  of  release  under  section  16-2309.  shnll 
have  a  right  of  Interlocutory  appeal  Siirh 
appeal  shall  be  commenced  by  the  filing  of  i 
notice  of  Interlocutory  appeal  within  twi 
days  of  the  entry  of  the  order  appealed  from 
•'(b)  The  District  of  Columbia  Court  f 
Appeals  shall  hear  argument  on  an  appe  i! 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  on  or  before  the 
second  day  (excluding  Sundays)  after  the 
filing  of  notice,  shall  dispense  with  any  ■>- 
qulrement  of  written  briefs  other  than  he 
supporting  materials  previously  submitted 
to  the  Family  Division,  shall  render  Its  deci- 
sion on  the  next  day  following  argument  ■  n 
appeal,  and  In  so  rendering  may  dlspe:  e 
with  the  Issuance  of  a  written  opinion 

"(c)  In  cases  Involving  transfer  for  crin  :- 
nal  prosecution,  the  pendency  of  an  inter- 
locutory appeal  shall  act  to  stay  crlmlnnl 
proceedings.  Until  the  time  for  filing  an  In- 
terlocutory appeal  has  lapsed,  or  If  an  appeal 
Is  filed  until  Its  completion,  no  child  who 
has  been  ordered  transferred  for  criminal 
prosecution  shall  be  removed  to  a  place  'f 
adult  detention,  except  as  provided  In  ser"!  n 
16-2310.  or  otherwise  treated  as  an  adul: 

"fd)  The  decision  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  shall  be  final 
"5  16-2324  Finality  of  Judgments:  appeals; 
transcripts 
"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law.  In  all  hearings  and  cases  tried 
before  the  Division  pursuant  to  this  .sub- 
chapter, the  Judgment  of  the  Division  Is  final 
••(b)  In  all  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
Family  Division  with  respect  to  a  child  al- 
leged to  be  neglected,  delinquent,  or  In  need 
of  supervision,  the  child  shall  be  Iden'^ilied 
only  by  initials  in  all  transcripts,  brief?  li-d 
other  papers  filed,  and  all  necessary  step-^  is 
prescribed  by  rule  of  the  District  cf  C  > 
lumbla  Court  of  Appeals,  shall  be  take:,  'o 
protect  the  Identity  of  the  child. 

•  I  c  I  Upwn  the  filing  of  a  motion  and  ."iup- 
portlng  affidavit  stating  that  he  Is  financially 
unable  to  purchase  a  transcript,  a  party  who 
has  filed  notice  of  appeal  or  of  interloc:'ory 
appeal  shall  be  furnished,  at  no  cost  ur  at 
such  part  of  cxaet  as  he  is  able  to  pay  so 
much  of  the  transcript  as  Is  necessarv  .ide- 
quately  to  prepare  and  support  the  .ippfal 
••(di  .\a  appeal  does  not  operate  to  --tay 
the  order.  Judgment,  or  decree  appealed 
from,  but  on  application  and  hearing  wnen- 
ever  the  case  Is  properly  before  the  appt-hate 
court,  that  court  may  order  otherwise  if 
suitable  provision  Is  made  for  the  care  md 
custody  of  the  child. 

"5  16-2325.  Additional   powers  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Social  Services 
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"In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties  pre- 
scribed In  section  11-1722,  the  Director  of 
Social  Services  shall  have  power  to  take  into 
custody  and  place  In  detention  or  shelter 
care,  in  accordance  with  this  subchapter, 
children  who  are  under  his  supervision  as 
delinquent,  in  need  of  supervision,  or  ne- 
glected, or  children  who  have  run  away  from 
agencies  or  institutions  to  which  they  w«e 
committed  under  this  subchapter. 
"§  16-2326.  Order  of  adjudication  non- 
criminal 

"A  consent  decree,  order  of  adjudlca/tlon, 
or  order  of  disposition  In  a  proceeding  under 
this  subchapter  Is  not  a  conviction  of  crime 
and  does  not  Imjxjse  any  civil  disability  ordi- 
narily resulting  from  a  conviction,  nor  does 
It  operate  to  disqualify  a  child  In  any  future 
livil  service  examination,  appointment,  or  ap- 
plication for  public  service  under  either  the 
liovernment  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"■§  16-2327.  Emergency  medical  treatment 

"Nothing  In  this  subchapter  shall  prevent 
a  public  agency  having  custody  of  a  child 
who  is  under  the  lurlsdlctlon  of  the  Division 
from  providing  the  child  with  emergency 
medical  treatment. 

■•§  16-2328.  Time  limitations 

•'(a)  On  motion  in  any  case  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  child,  or  In  neglect  cases  also  by 
or  on  behalf  of  his  parent,  gxiardlan,  or 
custodian,  a  delinquency,  need  of  supervi- 
sion, or  neglect  petition  shall  be  dismissed 
with  prejudice  where  the  factfinding  hearing 
!s  not  commenced  within: 

"(1)  thirty  days  from  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  where  the  child  Is  not  in  custody 
at  the  time  of  said  filing  and  Is  not,  witain 
en  days  after  said  filing,  taken  Into  custody 
.•or  the  offense  or  acts  charged  In  the  peti- 
tion; or 

•'(2)  In  all  other  cases,  fifteen  days  from 
the  filing  of  the  petition. 

(bi  In  all  proceedings  in  the  Family  Di- 
\lslon.  time  limitations  shall  be  reasonably 
.  onstrued  by  the  Division  for  the  protection 
of  the  community  and  of  the  child 

••ic)  The  following  periods  shall  be  ex- 
1  iuded  in  computing  the  time  limits  estab- 
.ished  for  proceedings  under  this  subchapter 
..nd  section  11-1104  of  this  Code: 

(1)  the  period  of  delay  resulting  from  a 
lontlnuance  granted,  upon  grounds  consti- 
tuting unusual  circumstances,  at  the  request 
or  with  the  consent,  in  any  case,  of  the  child 
iT  his  counsel,  or.  In  neglect  cases,  also  of 
The  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian; 

"(2)    the    period    of    delay   resulting   from 

"her  proceedings  concerning  the  child,  in- 

'  i'adlng  but  not  limited   to  an  examination 

•  r  hearing  on  mental  health  or  retardation 
ud  a  hearing  on  a  transfer  motion; 

"(3)  the  period  of  delay  resulting  from  a 
intinuajice  granted  at  the  request  of  the 
'  orporation  Counsel  If  the  continuance  is 
i-.-anted  because  of  the  unavailability  of  evl- 
•lence  material  to  the  case,  when  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  has  exercised  due  diligence 
t  J  obtain  such  evidence  and  there  are  rea- 
onable  grounds  to  believe  that  such  evidence 
".vill  be  available  at  the  later  date;  or  if  the 
continuance  is  granted  to  allow  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  additional  time  to  prepare  his 
( .ase  and  additional  time  is  required  due  to 

•  he  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  case; 

"(4)  the  period  of  delay  resulting  from  the 
imposition  of  a  consent  decree; 

"1 5 1  the  period  of  delay  resulting  *rom 
'he  absence  or  unavailability  of  the  child; 
.ind 

■  I  6 1  a  reasonable  period  of  delay  when  the 
hild  is  joined  for  a  hearing  with  another 
child  as  to  whom  the  time  for  a  hearing  has 
not  run  and  there  is  good  cause  for  not  hear- 
'.nif  the  cases  separately.  In  all  other  cases. 
The  child's  case  shall  be  separated  from  the 
hearing  of  another  child  alleged  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  same  offense  so  that  a  heaf- 
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Ing  may  be  held  within  the  time  limits  ap- 
plicable to  him.". 

Sbc.  6.  Section  11-1104,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  11-1104.  Transfer  for  criminal  prosecution 

"(a)  Within  five  days  after  the  filing  of  a 
delinquency  petition  and  prior  to  a  factfind- 
ing hearing  on  the  petition,  the  Corporation 
Counsel,  following  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Social  Services,  may  file  a  motion 
requesting  transfer  of  the  child  for  criminal 
prosecution,  if: 

"(1)  the  child  was  fifteen  or  more  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  conduct  charged,  and 
Is  alleged  to  have  committed  an  act  which 
would  constitute  a  felony  If  committed  by  an 
adult; 

"(2)  the  child  Is  sixteen  or  more  years  of 
age  and  Is  already  under  commitment  to  an 
agency  or  institution  as  a  delinquent  child; 
or 

"(3)  a  minor  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
is  alleged  to  have  committed  a  delinquent  act 
prior  to  having  become  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

"(b)  Pollo-wlng  the  filing  of  the  motion 
by  the  Corporation  Counsel,  summonses 
shall  be  issued  and  served  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 23  of  title  16. 

"(c)  When  there  are  grounds  to  believe 
the  child  is  mentally  retarded  or  mentally 
HI,  the  Division  shall  stay  the  proceedings 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  examination. 
After  examination,  the  Division  shall  pro- 
ceed to  a  determination  under  subsection 
Id)  unless  it  determines  that  the  child  is 
incompetent  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings, in  which  event  it  shall  order  the  child 
committed  to  a  mental  hospital  pursuant  to 
section  16-2312(0(2)  of  this  Code  or  sec- 
tion 927  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat. 
1340),  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec.  24-301 
(a)). 

"(d)  Not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
motion  requesting  transfer  Is  filed.  If  the 
child  is  not  In  custody  at  the  time  of  said 
filing,  or,  otherwise,  not  later  than  one  week 
after  said  filing,  the  Division  shall  conduct 
a  hearing  on  the  motion  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  there  are  reasonable 
prospects  of  rehabilitating  the  child  prior  to 
his  majority,  unless  a  commitment  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  has  intervened.  If  the  Divi- 
sion finds  that  there  are  not  reasonable  pros- 
pects for  rehabilitating  the  child  prior  to 
his  majority,  it  shr.il  transfer  the  child  for 
criminal  prosecution  and  notify  the  United 
States  attorney. 

"(e)  Evidence  of  the  f ollo'wlng  factors  shall 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  there 
are  reasonable  prospects  for  rehabilitating  a 
child  prior  to  his  majority: 

"(1)    the  child's  age; 

"(2)  the  nature  of  the  present  offense  and 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  child's  prior 
delinquency  record; 

"(3)   the  child's  mental  condition; 

"(4)  the  nature  of  past  treatment  efforts 
and  the  nature  of  the  child's  response  to 
past  treatment  efforts;  and 

"(5)  the  techniques,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel for  rehabilitation  available  to  the 
Division  and  to  the  court  that  would  have 
Jurisdiction  after  transfer. 

The  rules  of  evidence  at  transfer  hearings 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  that  govern  dis- 
positional proceedings  in  delinquency  cases, 
as  set  forth  in  section  16-2313  of  this  Code. 
At  a  transfer  hearing,  only  the  propriety  of 
eventual  Family  Division  disposition  shall  be 
considered,  and  evidence  bearing  on  probable 
cause  or  the  likelihood  that  the  child  com- 
mitted the  act  alleged  shall  not  be  admitted. 
"(f)  Prior  to  a  transfer  hearing,  a  study 
and  report,  in  writing,  relevant  to  the  fac- 
tors In  subsection  le) ,  shall  be  made  by  the 
Director  of  Social  Services.  This  report  and 
all  social  records  that  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Judge  at  the  transfer  hearing  shall 


be  made  available  to  counsel  for  the  child 
and  to  the  Corpwratlon  Counsel  at  least  two 
days  prior  to  the  hearing. 

"(g)  When  a  child  is  transferred  for  crim- 
inal prosecution,  the  presiding  Judge  shall 
set  forth  In  writing  his  reasons  therefor. 
These  written  findings  shall  be  available, 
upon  request,  to  any  court  In  which  the 
transfer  is  challenged,  but  shall  not  be  avail- 
able to  the  trier  of  fact  on  the  criminal 
charge  prior  to  verdict. 

"(h)  Transfer  of  a  child  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution terminates  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Family  Division  over  the  child  with  respect 
to  any  subsequent  delinquent  act;  except 
that  Jurisdiction  of  the  Family  Division  over 
the  child  is  restored  if  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion is  terminated  other  than  by  a  verdict  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  and 
if  at  the  time  of  said  termination  no  indict- 
ment or  Information  has  been  filed  for  crim- 
inal prosecution  for  an  offense  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  child  subsequent  to 
transfer. 

"(1)  A  Judge  who  conducts  a  hearing  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  not.  over  the  ob- 
jection of  the  child  whose  prospects  for  re- 
habilitation were  at  issue,  participate  in  any 
subsequent  factfinding  proceedings  relating 
to  the  offense.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  927  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1901  (31  Stat.  1189,  1340,  as  amended:  DC. 
Code,  sec.   24-301),   Is  amended   as   follows: 

( 1 )  by  substituting  for  the  words  begln- 
Ing  •"Whenever  a  person  Is  arrested"  and  end- 
ing "period  of  probation"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a),  the  following: 
"Whenever  a  person  Is  arrested  or  Indicted 
for,  or  charged  by  information  with,  an  of- 
fense, or  a  child  is  the  subject  of  a  transfer 
motion  in  the  Family  Division  of  the  Superior 
Court  pursuant  to  section  11-1104  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  and,  prior  to  the  Im- 
position of  sentence  or  the  expiration  of  any 
period  of  probation,  or  prior  to  hearing  on  the 
transfer  motion,"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof:  "or  participate 
in  transfer  proceedings.": 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  words  '•stand 
trial"  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a) , 
••or  participate  in  transfer  proceedings";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  the  words  "stand 
trial"  In  both  places  it  appears  In  subsection 
(b),  "or  participate  In  transfer  proceedings". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subdivision  (3)  of  section  11- 
1101(a),  District  of  Columbia  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  '•(Including 
actions  under  section  1  of  the  Act  of  March 
23,  1906  (34  Stat.  1131).  as  amended  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  22-903)  )". 

(b)  Section  11-1110.  District  of  Columbia 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  the  phrase.  "The  United 
States  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or";  and 

(2)  by  substituting,  '16-2346(8)  ",  for  the 
section  number,  "16-2354(a) ". 

(c)  Section  16-916.  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  by  amending  the  section  heading  (and 
so  much  of  the  analysis  of  chapter  9  of  title 
16,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  as  relates  to 
section  16-916)  to  read,  "Maintenance  of  wife 
and  minor  children;  maintenance  of  former 
wife;  maintenance  of  minor  children;  en- 
forcement"; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection 
(c)  — 

"(ci  Whenever  any  father  or  mother  shall 
fall  to  maintain  his  or  her  minor  child,  or 
children,  the  court  may  decree  that  he  or 
she  shall  pay  reasonable  sums  periodically  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  child,  or 
children,  and  the  court  may  decree  that  he 
or  she  pay  court  costs,  including  counsel  fees, 
to  enable  plaintiff  to  conduct  the  case"; 
and 
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(3 1  by  redesignating  the  sticreedlng  s'lb- 
section,  existing  subsection  lo  aa  subsec- 
tion (d) 

(di  Chapter  23  of  title  16  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code    Is  amended  as  follows 

III    by  striking,  from  the  analysis  of  sub- 
chapter   II.    references    t-o    sections    18-3341 
through  I*  2355   and  by  substituting  the  fol- 
lowing In  lieu  thereof 
•'16-2341     Representation 
■16-2342    Time  of   bringing  complaint 

16-2343    Blood  t«sts 
■'16-2344    Exclusion  of  public 
16-2345    New  birth  record  upon  marriage  of 

natural  parvnts. 
16-2346    Rep<irts     to     Director     of     Public 

Health 
Ift  2347    Death    .if    resjjonden' .    liability   of 
estate   ■.  and 
1 2)    by  striking  sections    16-2341    through 
16-2355,  and  by  subsututlng  the  following  in 
lieu  thereof  - 
i  16-  2341    Representation 
■  Where  a  public  support  burden  has  been 
incurred   or    is   threatened,    the   Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia      t  any 
of  his  assistants,  shall  bring  n  civil  action  on 
behalf   of   ax-.y    'jvlfe   or   child   in    the   Family 
Division  uf  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Colombia  to  enforce  support  of  such  wife 
or  chifcT under  subdivi.sion   (3).   (4),   ilO»,or 
111)   of  section  U-llOl(a) 

■'In  all  cases  arising  under  subdivisions 
(3).  i4p.  ilO).  and  'lli  of  section  11  1101 
lai  where  the  court  deems  it  necessary  and 
proper  an  attorney  shail  be  appointed  by 
the  court  to  represent  the  respondent 

■'Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  an  Indl'Tldual 
to  tile  a  civil  action  under  the  subdivisions 
aforementioned 
5  I*- 2342  Time  of  brlniflng  complaint 
Proceedings  under  subdivisions  (3i  lUid 
111)  of  sec  ll-UOliai  to  establish  paternity 
and  pro'. Ide  for  the  support  of  a  child  txirn 
out  of  wedlocK  may  be  instituted  itfter  four 
months  of  prevnancy  or  within  two  years 
after  birth  of  the  child,  or  within  one  year 
after  the  putative  has  ceased  making  con- 
tributions for  the  3upp<.)rt  of  the  child  The 
time  during,'  which  the  respondent  Is  absent 
from  the  Jurisdiction  .shall  be  excluded  from 
the  computation  of  the  time  wlthm  whU-h  a 
complaint  may  be  filed 
i  16-  2343  Blood  tests 
■When  It  Is  relevant  to  an  action  arising 
under  section  11-1101' ai  the  court  may  di- 
rect that  the  mother,  child,  and  the  respond- 
ent submit  to  one  or  more  blood  tests  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  respondent  can 
be  excluded  as  beln^  the  father  of  the  child 
but  the  results  of  the  test  may  be  admitted 
as  evidence  only  in  cases  where  the  respond- 
ent does  not  object  to  Its  admissibility  Wher<; 
the  parties  cannot  afford  the  coat  of  a  blood 
t?st  -he  court  may  direct  the  Department  of 
P'lbllc  Health  'o  perform  such  tests  without 
fee 

5 :  ft  2344  Exclusion  of  public 
Cptm  the  trial  of  proceedings  pursuant 
to  subdivision  i3i.  i4i,  ilOl.or  ill)  of  sec- 
tion ll-lioiiai.  the  court  may  exclude  the 
general  public,  and  shall  do  so  at  the  request 
of  either  party 

"*  1*  2345  New  birth  record  upon  marriage 
of  natural  parents 
When  a  certifled  copy  of  a  marriage  certif- 
icate IS  submitted  tu  the  Director  of  Public 
Health,  establishing  that  the  previously  un- 
wed parents  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedl-xrk 
have  intermarried  subsequent  to  the  birth  of 
the  child  and  the  paternity  f  the  child  has 
been  Judicially  determined  or  acknowledged 
by  the  husband  before  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  his  deslgnnted 
agent  or  has  been  acknowledged  In  an  affi- 
davit sworn  to  by  the  husband  before  a  JuK'e 
or  the  clerk  of  a  court  of  record,  or  before 
an  ofBcer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 


States  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and 
the  .-iffldavlt  Is  delivered  to  the  Commissioner 
or  his  designated  agent,  a  new  certificate  of 
birth  bearing  the  original  date  of  birth  and 
the  names  of  both  parents  shall  be  Issued 
and  substituted  for  the  certificate  of  birth 
then  on  file  The  original  certificate  of  birth 
and  all  papers  pertaining  to  the  Issuance  of 
the  new  certificate  shall  be  placed  under  seal 
and  r)pened  for  Inspection  only  upon  order 
of  the  Pamllv  Division  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 
■5  I  ft  2346  Reports  to  Director  of  Public 
Health 
ai  Upon  entrv  of  k  final  Judgment  de- 
termining the  paternity  of  a  child  born  out 
of  wedlock  the  clerk  of  'he  court  shall  for- 
ward a  certificate  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Henlth  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  his 
authorized  representative.  In  'he  Jurisdiction 
in  which  the  child  wiis  bom  giving  the  name 
of  the  person  adjudged  to  be  the  father  of 
the  child. 

■■ib>  Upon  receipt  of  the  certificate  pro- 
vided for  by  subsection  la)  of  this  section, 
'he  Director  of  Public  Health  or  his  author- 
ised representative  shall  file  It  with  the  orig- 
inal birth  record  .»nd  thereafter  may  Issue 
a  certificate  of  birth  registration  including 
thereon  the  name  of  the  person  adjudged 
to  be  the  father  of  the  child 

■'5  16  2347  Death  of  resp«indent.  liability  of 
estate 
If  the  respondent  dies  after  paternity  has 
been  established  and  prior  to  the  time  the 
child  reaches  'he  age  of  18  years  any  sums 
due  and  unpaid  under  an  order  of  'he  court 
at  the  tlnie  of  his  death  shall  constuute  a 
Valid   claim   against    his  estate   ■ 

le)  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
repealed 

il)  the  Act  of  March  23,  1906  134  Stat 
86 1  a.s  amended  iDC  Code,  sees.  22-903 
through  22  906)  ;  and 

1 2)  the  proviso  contained  In  the  Act  of 
May  18,  1910  1 36  Stat  403  DC  Code,  sec 
22-906.  under  the  heading  "COURTS"  and 
the  subheading  'JtrvcNn-E  CotniT" 

The  iinu>ndment   was  aKrced  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensrassed 
for  a  third  readmit,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa-ssed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'  No  91-620 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure 

There  belni?  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

P'  RPOSE    or    THE    BU.L 

S,  2981  as  amended  In  committee  consti- 
tutes a  vital  measure  for  the  reduction  of 
crime  committed  In  the  National  Capital,  as 
the  bill's  principal  purpose  Is  to  break  the 
crime  cycle  whereby  Juvenile  offenders  gradu- 
ate from  the  Juvenile  system  as  adult  crimi- 
nals. 

More  specifically  the  bill  S  2981  as  re- 
ported has  the  following  objectives:  to  ex- 
pedite the  adjudication  of  Ju\enlles  and  en- 
hance their  rehabilitation,  and  to  Improve 
court  procedures  for  Juveniles  so  as  to  pro- 
vide them  their  due  process  of  law 

To  these  ends,  the  bill  iS  2981)  recom- 
mended by  this  committee — 

Establishes  time  limits  for  the  principal 
Juvenile  proceedings. 

Telescopes  manv  of  the  proceedings  which 
a  Juvenile  may  have  to  undergo; 

Provides  separate  treatment  or  disposition 
for  the  different  categories  of  juveniles; 

Require  pronf  of  involvemenr  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  while  eliminating  cumber- 
some and  Inappropriate  trial  by  Jury. 

Provides  a  right  to  counsel  and  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  specific  charges  at  the  earliest 
practicable  Juncture;  and 


Relieves  the  Juvenile  system  of  those  re- 
peated offenders  whom  the  system  cannot 
realistically  handle 

NEED    rOR    LCCISLATION 

A  soaring  caseload  of  crime-related  charge- 
against  Juveniles  In  the  National  Capital, 
together  with  the  inability  of  the  existing 
Juvenile  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  it  ha^^:• 
had  the  effect  in  combination  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  Juvenile  crime  cycle  in  the  District 
and  have  practically  a.ssured  that  a  Juvenile 
offender  In  the  District  will  later  become 
an  adult  offender 

The  act  S  2601.  pas.sed  by  the  Senate  <  n 
September  18  1969.  responds  to  the  problem 
in  part,  by  replacing  the  existing  threr-- 
Judge  Juvenile  court  with  a  Family  Dlvlsl(  .'i 
lof  the  proposed  local  Superior  Court  i  ■! 
a  size  expandable  to  meet  any  p"ndlnr  case- 
load Further  leglsl.itlve  resp«.ns«>  l.s  imper- 
tlve  however  In  order  to  correct  the  ou'- 
moded.  Inefficient,  and  unfair  procedurr-s 
presently    followed    In     the    Juvenile    court 

The  Senate  District  Committee  has  de- 
voted much  of  Its  attention  during  th!,"! 
session  of  Congress  to  the  alarming  Increase 
in  crime  In  the  National  Capital  Tlie  com- 
mit tee'.s  hearings  and  Investigations  ha\e 
determined  that  In  no  other  area  Is  tl  e 
crime  problem  as  .severe  as  In  that  of  ju- 
venile offenses  Metropolitan  Police  Chief 
Jerry  Wilson  In  a  recent  White  Hou.se  mee-- 
ing  on  crime  In  the  District  stated  that  u.s 
much  as  45  percent  of  the  serious  crime  In 
The  National  Caplul  Ls  committed  bv  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  18 

Testimony  before  the  committee  has  in- 
dicated 'hat.  between  1963  and  1969,  tl.e 
number  of  cases  referred  to  the  Juvenile 
court  involving  .serious  crimes  committed  Vv 
Juveniles  over  16  increased  by  the  following 
percentage.s 


Up  91  percent 
Up  258  percent 
Up     96  percent 


Aggravated  assault 

Robbery  ' _„ 

Burglary    

=  50  percent  of  the  robberies  were  armed 
robberies 

The  annual  report  of  the  Juvenile  court 
lndlcat«>s  that,  during  the  12-month  perl.d 
ending  June  30.  1969.  cases  Involving  29 
homicides,  37  rapes,  780  robberies.  1,115 
burglaries,  and  537  assaults  were  referred  'o 
Juvenile  court 

While  these  statistics  are  ularmlni;  f 
themselves,  they  assume  even  greater  sig- 
nificance when  compared  with  the  high 
rate  of  recidivism  among  Juveniles.  During 
the  n.scal  year  1969,  33  percent  of  the  Ju- 
venile* referred  to  Juvenile  court  h..d 
previously  been  iidjudlcated  delinquent  Ap- 
proximately 33  percent,  in  other  words,  had 
been  previously  found  to  be  Involved  In  a 
law  violation. 

With  the  persistent  rise  In  Juvenile  crime, 
especially  i-rlmes  of  violence  since  1963.  ri.e 
District  of  CoUmibIa  Juvenile  court  has  been 
falling  further  and  further  behind  In  dispens- 
ing of  the  cases  referred  to  It  The  backK-ir 
has  grown  to  outrageous  proportions:  as  of 
June  30.  1969.  the  total  number  of  cases 
waiting  to  be  heard  by  the  court  had  reached 
3  483.  with  a  total  of  approximately  7  WtO 
new  Juvenile  cases  being  referred  to  :he 
Juvenile  court  each  year 

This  backlog  of  cAses  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  the  Intolerable  delays  which  now 
exist  !n  the  court.  It  Is  not  unusual  for  a 
Juvenile  released  to  the  community  pending 
tnal  to  -Aait  more  than  a  year  twfore  Imving 
his  -ase  adjudicated  A  Juvenile  in  detention 
awaiting  court  action  has  his  case  disposed 
of  somewhat  more  quickly,  but  may  still  wait 
several  months  before  his  case  Is  decided 

In  Its  report  Issued  Decemt)er  4.  1969.  The 
Advisory  Panel  Against  Armed  Violence  i  ap- 
pointed by  District  Committee  Chairman 
Joseph  D  Tydlngs)  revealed  that,  during  the 
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period  between  July  and  September  1969,  313 
juveniles  were  rearrested  for  additional 
crimes  while  awaiting  disposition  on  a  pre- 
vious charge.  Teetlmony  before  the  Senate 
District  Oommlttee  In  July  of  thla  year  Indl- 
cftted  that  1.742  Juveniles  were  then  awaiting 
an  Initial  hearing:  358  were  awaiting  court 
trial;  290  were  a'walting  jury  trials;  219  Juve- 
niles were  awaiting  final  disposition;  and, 
Indeed,  400  cases  had  been  awaiting  an  Ini- 
tial appearance  for  more  than  9  months. 

The  demands  of  the  crime-related  caseload 
In  the  Juvenile  court,  moreover,  have  pre- 
vented that  court  from  allocating  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  even  Its  limited  resources  to 
otlier  responslbllltlee — such  as  dependency 
and  neglect,  and  paternity  and  nonsupport 
cases. 

Senate  District  Committee  hearings,  and 
Information  provided  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Administration  of  Justice  of  the  Dis- 
trict's Judicial  Council,  have  revealed  debili- 
tating deficiencies  In  the  administration  of 
the  local  Juvenile  court,  and  have  suggested 
numerous  areas  where  Juvenile  court  proce- 
dures must  be  changed. 

Revision  of  the  District's  Juvenile  code  is 
overdue.  Since  the  decision  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  In  In  re  Gault  (371  U.S.  1)  in 
1967,  major  revisions  of  Juvenile  codes 
throughout  the  country  have  been  necessary. 
At  least  34  States  have  already  enacted  such 
revisions:  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
States  Laws  have  revised  the  Uniform  Act; 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  prepared  a  Legislative  Oulde 
for  Drafting  Family  and  Juvenile  Courts 
.\cts.  Even  prior  to  Gault,  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  In  re  Morris  Allen  Kent 
1 383  US.  541)  In  1966  made  It  clear  that 
revision  of  the  District's  law  was  necessary. 

The  administration  of  Justice  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  Nation  needs  to  be  drastically 
iverhauled  In  no  other  part  of  the  total 
Judicial  system  Is  Improvement  so  drastically 
needed — In  no  other  part  Is  Improvement  so 
important — as  in  the  system  for  the  adjudi- 
cation and  treatment  of  Juveniles.  In  the 
case  of  the  Juvenile  system  uniquely,  there 
Is  a  finite  limit  on  the  time  available  for 
therapy  and  for  the  psychological  accept- 
ance of  rehabilitation. 

HISTORY    or    LEGISLATION 

Court  reorganization  has  been  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  this  committee  during 
'his  First  Session  of  the  91st  Congress.  The 
need  for  court  reorganization  was  recognized 
by  the  President  In  his  message  to  Congress 
in  January  on  crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  later  in  his  legislative  program 
for  the  courts  embodied  In  S.  2601  submitted 
TO  the  Congress  In  July  11,  1969.  S.  2601  was 
pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  on  September  18,  1969, 
lollowing  extensive  hearings  held  by  the  Dis- 
Trict  of  Columbia  Committee.  Throughout 
•  hese  hearings  It  was  apparent  that  court 
reorganization  would  not  achieve  the  desired 
itoaLi  of  Improving  the  overall  administration 
of  Justice  In  the  National  Capital  without 
Msnificant  revision  in  the  procedures  of  the 
District's  Juvenile  court. 

The  revision  of  Juvenile  court  procedure 
provided  In  S.  2981  constitutes  part  of  the 
court  reorganization  package  of  the  adminis- 
tration However,  the  bill  S.  3981  was  not 
received  by  the  Senate  District  Committee 
until  October  1.  after  the  major  court  re- 
irganlzatlon  legislation  had  been  passed  by 
the  Senate 

Hearings  devoted  specifically  to  the  prob- 
:ems  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Juvenile 
■  oiirt  were  held  by  the  committee  on  Novem- 
ber 18  and  20.  1969.  although  substantial  in- 
formation concerning  the  problems  of  the 
1  ourt  came  to  light  in  the  earlier  court  re- 
organization hearings  in  May  and  again  in 
July  of  this  year.  The  material  available  to 
the  committee  in  Its  consideration  of  S.  2981 
includes  the  testimony  and  record  available 
In  District   Committee  publications  "Crime 


in  the  National  Capital."  part  3,  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Courts,  and 
"Crline  in  the  National  Capital,"  part  7,  Juve- 
nile Court  Proceedings. 

Embodied  in  these  documents  Is  testimony 
and  material  from  hundreds  of  persons  and 
organisations  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  the  National  Capital. 

Many  of  the  ■witnesses  who  api)eared  at  the 
hearings  in  November  testified  that  modifica- 
tions were  necessary  to  improve  the  bill  (S. 
2981 )  and  make  it  truly  effective  in  overhaul- 
ing the  operation  of  the  court.  These  wit- 
nesses included  representatives  of  the  bar  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  spyeclflcally, 
members  of  the  bar  with  years  of  experience 
in  the  juvenile  court  and  with  Juvenile  mat- 
ters in  general.  The  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses together  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions they  supplied  to  the  committee  proved 
highly  useful  in  preparing  the  amended 
legislation.  The  Department  of  Justice  like- 
wise supplied  the  committee  with  extensive 
memoranda,  as  well  as  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Department's  original  legisla- 
tion, all  of  which  have  been  approved. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aids  to  the 
committee  In  assessing  and  Improving  S.  2981 
was  the  recently  published  "Legislative 
Ouide  for  Drafting  Family  and  Juvenile 
Court  Acts"  prepared  by  the  Division  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
HEW  Guide,  together  with  the  Uniform 
Juvenile  Court  Act  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  in  3  968  and 
other  model  State  laws,  enabled  the  commit- 
tee to  draft  amendments  to  S.  2981  that  were 
not  only  meaningful  in  terms  of  the  District's 
apparent  needs,  but  reliably  recommended 
by  experts  of  national  repute,  persons  well 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  Juvenile  courts 
and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  committee  consulted  with  staff  attor- 
neys of  the  Department  of  Justice  at  every 
stage.  At  extensive  staff-level  conferences. 
Department  attorneys  and  private  consult- 
ants as  well.  Juvenile  court  experts  were  in 
attendance  and  called  upon  to  give  the  com- 
mittee the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience.  Every  substantial  issue  was  dis- 
cussed, and  all  drafting  was  similarly  ex- 
ecuted with  the  aid  of  Government  and  pri- 
vate consultants, 

PRINCIPAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  BILL 

Expediting  juvenile  proceedings 

In  response  to  the  suggestions  of  numerous 
witnesses  and  In  order  to  meet  needs  re- 
peatedly evidenced  at  hearings  before  the 
committee,  the  Senate  District  Committee 
has  approved  numerous  innovative  and  clari- 
fying amendments,  designed  to  expedite  Ju- 
venile proceedings  and,  in  this  way.  restore 
a  realistic  prospect  of  effective  therapy  in 
the  Juvenile  court  system.  The  committee  was 
persuaded  that  Juvenile  treatment,  if  delayed. 
Is  therapeutically  ineffective,  and  that  like- 
wise delay  In  treatment  gives  occasion  to 
further  Juvenile  misconduct. 

Subject  to  some  few  technical  exceptions, 
the  committee  amendments  provide  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(o)  In  all  cases  before  the  Family  Division, 
the  child  shall  have  a  single  pretrial  (or 
preliminary)  hearing.  If  the  child  is  in  cus- 
tody, the  hearing  shall  encompass  the  fea- 
tures of  the  existing  detention  hearing,  the 
Initial  appearance  (or  arraignment),  the 
probable  cause  hearing.  If  he  is  not  in  cus- 
tody, the  hearing  consists  simply  of  an  Initial 
appearance,  much  like  an  adult  arraignment. 

(b)  Any  child  taken  into  custody  is  to  be 
thoroughly  screened  prior  to  his  detention 
In  a  Juvenile  facility.  Applying  criteria  sug- 
gested broadly  in  prop>06ed  section  16-2307, 
District  of  Columbia  Code  (In  the  bill  as 
reported) ,  to  be  further  refined  by  court  rule, 
the  law  enforcement  officer  or  other  person 
taking  the  child  into  custody  must  himself 


screen  the  child  and  forthwith  bring  before 
the  Director  of  Social  Services  any  child  not 
released.  Applying  the  same  criteria,  the 
Director  of  Social  Services  (or  his  deputy, 
that  is  to  say,  a  court  officer)  must  again 
screen  any  child  brought  before  blm.  The 
committee  expressly  Intends  that  at  least 
one  such  court  ofBcer  from  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  Social  Services  shall  be  avail- 
able at  all  times.  24  hours  of  every  day,  and 
expects  that  such  oflBcer  may  be  stationed  at 
the  Juvenile  facility  itself.  The  committee 
intends  further  that  (1)  supporting  person- 
nel shall  be  likewise  available  and  (2)  ad- 
ministrative procedures  devised,  so  as  to 
assure  the  access  of  the  latter  screening  olD- 
cer  (for  example,  by  telephone  communica- 
tion with  a  court  employee  located  at  the 
court)  to  any  child's  records  with  the  court, 
and  so  as  to  facilitate  the  initiating  of  the 
appointment  of  counsel,  where  appropriate. 
for  any  detained  child.  (Under  the  bill  as 
reported,  the  right  to  counsel  attaches  at 
least  as  early  as  the  pretrial  or  preliminary 
hearing,  on  the  next  day  after  the  child  is 
taken  into  custody.)  The  committee  is  ad- 
vised, moreover,  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  screening  officer  around  the  clock  and  sup- 
pwrtlng  personnel  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  saving  resulting  from  the  release  of 
Juveniles  who,  under  applicable  Intake  cri- 
teria, need  not  be  detained. 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  bill.  S.  2981.  as  re- 
ported abolishes  the  criminal  and  quasl- 
crlmlnal  incidents  of  nonsupport  and  pater- 
nity proceedings,  converting  them  into  purely 
civil  matters  This  amendment  has  been  re- 
peatedly proposed  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Adminl.stratlon  of  Justice  of  the  Judicial 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  an  amendment  to  S  2981.  The  foremost 
object  of  the  amendment  is  to  rid  the  Family 
Division  trial  calendar  of  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  the  existing  Juvenile  court  backlog. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  noted,  the  goal  of 
paternity  and  nonsupport  proceedings  is  to 
Insure  that  a  father  will  continue  to  support 
his  minor  children.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment removes  the  criminal  contempt  sanc- 
tion now  Imposed,  with  its  attendant  arrest 
and  Incarceration  The  amendment  thus  en- 
ables a  father  to  continue  to  work  during  the 
pendency  of  the  case  and  afterward,  and  so 
to  provide  the  very  support  which  is  the  goal 
of  the  proceedings  The  court,  meanwhile,  has 
the  sanction  of  civil  contempt.  v,hlch  can 
be  imposed  upon  those  fathers  who  refuse 
to  make  payments.  Again,  since  the  way  to 
purge  civil  contempt  is  to  make  the  required 
payments,  the  civil  contempt  sanction  can 
even  more  effectively  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  the  proceeding  than  the  criminal  contempt 
sanction:  namely,  to  insure  that  support  pay- 
ments are  made, 

id)  Lastly,  as  generally  recommended  In 
the  HEW  Guide,  time  limits  are  provided  for 
the  principal  Juvenile  proceedings  Moreover. 
since,  in  the  committee  s  opinion  as  previous- 
ly suggested,  delay  in  juvenile  proceedings 
operates  to  the  detriment  both  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  child,  proposed  subsection 
(b)  of  section  16-2328.  District  of  Columbia 
Code  lin  the  bill  as  reported),  is  Intended  to 
make  clear  that  the  time  limits  are  not 
waivable  by  the  child:  and  proposed  section 
16-2328  goes  further  to  require  a  showing  of 
a  high  order  of  justification,  intended  to 
be  strictly  observed,  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
granting  of  any  continuance  l  especially  one 
which  might  undermine  the  limits  pre- 
scribed). Specifically.  th<  limits  are  as 
follows :  ^ 

For  detention  cases  (where  the  child  is  in 
custody)  — 

Preliminary  hearing  on  or  before  the  next 
day  (excluding  Sundays)  tifter  the  child  is 
taken  into  custody,  with  the  possibility  of 
a  continuance  of  no  more  than  5  days  for  the 
determination  of  probable  cause  only; 
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PmctOndlng  haarlng  (Including  ordtn&ry 
pretrial  motloos)  within  IS  d»y»  of  the  pre- 
llmloAry  hearing; 

Dlspoalttonal  hearing  (ordinarily  including 
aUo  the  a«a«aament  of  court  costs  and  any 
aaslgnment  of  support  obligation  i  within  15 
day  of  the  factual  finding  hearing. 

Any  waiver  motion  to  be  filed  within  5  days 
of  the  flllng  of  the  petition,  with  a  hearing 
to  follow  within  1  week  of  the  filing  of  the 
motion. 

Por  non-detention  cases  (where  the  child  has 
been  released  into  the  community  i — 

Prellnilnary  hearing  (Initial  appearance  or 
arraignment  only  i  within  5  days  of  the  Inltal 
complaint. 

Factfinding  hearing  i  including  ordinary 
pretrial  motions  i  within  ,30  days  of  the  pre- 
liminary hearing. 

Dispositional  hearing  (ordinarily  Including 
also  the  a-ssessment  of  court  costs  and  any 
asslifnment  of  support  obligation  i  within  30 
days  of  the  factfinding  hearing 

Any  waiver  motion  to  be  Qled  within  5  days 
of  the  flllng  of  the  petition,  with  a  hearing 
to  follow  within  15  days  of  the  filing  of  the 
motion,  and 

As  to  Interlocutory  appeals  (which  shall  be 
allowed  and  the  resolution  of  which  shall  be 
nnal  1  trtwn  detention  and  waiver  orders- - 

Notlcwof  appeal  within  3  days  of  the  entry 
of  the  order; 

Argument  on  app>eal  (no  formal  brief  re- 
quired) within  2  days  of  the  notice  of  appwal. 

Decision  i  no  opinion  required  i  on  or  be- 
fore the  next  day  following  argument 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bi;i  as  re- 
ported ap>«clflcal!y  provides  the  sanction  of 
release  from  custody  where  the  pretrial  hear- 
ing (Including  the  determination  of  prob- 
able cause)  of  a  child  under  detention  has 
not  commenced  within  the  time  limitation 
prescribed  Moreover,  th«  bill  as  reported 
provides  the  samctlon  of  dlamlssai  with  prej- 
udice where  the  factfinding  he.inng  has  not 
commenced  within  the  time  prescribed  there- 
for Without  expressing  any  view  as  to  the 
exact  sanction  which  the  courts  might  pro- 
vide or  devise,  for  failure  to  meet  other  time 
limits  the  committee  expects  that  the  Divi- 
sion will  encounter  scant  dlfllculty  in  meet- 
ing said  limits,  and  intends  that  they  be 
regularly  enforced  by  some  appropriate 
means.  Most  notably,  the  committee  has 
Judged  the  limitations  unqualifiedly  feasi- 
ble in  the  context  of  an  expanded  and  ex- 
p«Lndable  Panally  Division  i  created  under  'he 
ccmrt  reorganization  leerlslatlon  for  the  Dis- 
trict passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  in  tnis 
session  of  Congress  i 

Categories  of  juveniles 
Under  the  bill  S  2981  three  categories  uf 
Juveniles  are  created— "delinquent."  "In  need 
of  supervision."  and  "neglected" -for  pur- 
poses both  of  adjudication  and  of  disp<«i- 
tlon  of  treatment  Modeled  upon  the  reom- 
mendatlona  of  the  HEW  Guide,  the  cate- 
gories are  designed  to  impose  only  that  de- 
gree uf  stigma  even  within  the  Juvenile 
context  I  which  must  neceBsarlly  attach  and. 
more  especially,  to  occasion  special  provi- 
sion for  the  distinct  therapeutic  needs  of 
the  three  grjups 

Acting  In  part  upt>n  the  recommendation 
of  numerous  witnesses,  the  District  Com- 
mittee has  revised  the  definition  of  "person 
in  need  of  supervision"  to  clarify  the  intent 
behind  the  creation  of  this  middle  category 
The  "in  need  of  supervUon "  category  is 
properly  designed  to  reach  children  who 
have  t)een  guilty  of  some  misconduct  i  un- 
like children  who  are  merely  neglected)  but 
whose  misconduct  has  not  con-sisted  of  so 
grave  a  law  violation  as  to  merit  being  char- 
acterized as  delinquent 

Also,  the  Senate  District  Conamittee  has 
revised  the  provision  m  subsection  idi  of 
proposed  section  18-2316.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Oode  so  as  to  Implement  the  precise 
recommendation  of  the  HEW  Guide    Under 


th«  Mil  as  reiported  a  child  found  to  be  In 
need  of  aupervlBton  noAy  at  th«  out8«C  b« 
oonfln«d  along  with  other  such  children 
only  The  bill  as  Introduced  permltt«d  the 
court  to  direct  that  such  a  child  at  the  out- 
set be  confined  with  delinquents;  but  under 
the  revised  provision  confinement  with  de- 
linquents can  be  ordered  only  when  the 
child's  conduct  in  an  Institution  or  other- 
wise under  treatment  with  others  in  his 
category  In  fact  proves  to  be  unsatisfactory 
The  reasoning  approved  by  the  committee 
in  this  regard  Is  that  if  confinement  as  a 
delinquent  Is  appropriate  at  the  outset,  then 
a  delinquency  petition  should  be  brought 
The  committee  recalled,  notably,  that  the 
rationale  for  the  creation  of  the  separate  cat- 
egories— that  is  to  say.  the  significance  of  the 
three  categories  of  juveniles — relates  largely 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  three  different 
modes  of  treatment 

Lastly,  the  committee  hris  revised  proposed 
section  1ft  2:316.  District  of  Columbia  Code,  to 
eliminate  authority  for  transferring  to  an 
adult  facility  those  delinquents  whose  con- 
duct in  the  delinquency  facility  might  be 
characterized  ;is  uncontrollably  disruptive 
In  this  regard  likewise,  the  committee  has 
followed  the  recommendations  of  the  HEW 
Oulde  Also  the  committee  has  considered 
the  following  (  1 )  with  many  ',ider  Juveniles 
excluded  from  family  Division  Jurisdiction 
<  by  reasfm  of  the  expedited  waiver  and  new 
deflnlMon  of  "child"  provided  In  the  bill.  3 
2981  as  reported),  the  Incidence  of  unnily 
behavior  In  delinquent  Institutions  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  significant :  i2)  the  Districts  new 
Juvenile  facility  is  reportedly  well  equipped 
to  handle  any  case  of  unruUne.ss  which 
may  arise:  i3)  misconduct  by  a  child  under 
commitment  as  a  delinquent  can  usually 
serve  as  grounds  for  transfer  for  trial  as  an 
adult  I  or  even  exclude  the  Juvenile  from  the 
new  definition  of  "child  ) .  and  (4)  the  pos- 
sibility of  transfer  to  an  adult  facility  casts 
a  pall  of  unconstitutionality  over  the  absence 
of  full  "adult"  procedural  safeguards  In  con- 
nection with  adjudication  m  the  juvenile 
court. 

Deflmtion  of  "cfitld  ' 
The  deflmtion  of  "child"  In  S  2981  as  re- 
pi)rted  Is  designed  at  once  to  reflect  realls- 
ticaJly  the  limitation  of  the  rehabilitative 
impact  of  a  Juvenile  court  system,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  impnjvement  In  the  treatment  avail- 
able for  adjudicated  delinquents  in  the  Dis- 
tricts Juvenile  facilities 

Under  propoesed  secuon  16  2301(3)  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code.  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Family  Division  (of  the  proposed  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  i>f  Columbia,  created 
in  3  2601  I  extends  In  general,  to  persons 
under  the  age  of  18  Excluded  from  the  latter 
class  however  is  -iny  person  16  years  of  age 
or  older  in  any  case  .  1  i  where  such  person 
Is  formally  charsjed  with  the  commission 
'jf  one  >r  more  of  certain  eiuimerated  grave 
offenses,  and  i2)  where  such  persons  has  pre- 
viously had  the  benefit  of  special  juvenile 
disposition  after  being  charged  with  serious 
misconduct  committed  after  attaining  the 
age  of  15 

In  other  words,  under  proposed  section 
16-2301  i.j).  Family  Division  jurlsdlcUon  ter- 
minates generally  at  age  18  But  In  addition 
the  Division  does  not  have  jurisdiction  as  of 
.ige  16  In  certain  grave  cases,  where  Juvenile 
treatment  has  recently  and  demonstrably 
proved  inetTectlve  The  latter  refinement- 
retaining  Faxmly  Division  Jurisdiction  over 
flrst-offenders  m  the  16-  to  18-yeur-old  age 
group  represents  an  amendment  by  the 
Senate  District  Committee  designed  to  mani- 
fest the  precise  conclusion  and  policy  ap- 
proved by  this  committee 

The  committee  Wtis  mindful  of  the  prin- 
cipal rationale  underlying  the  maintaining 
of  a  juvenile  court  system,  and  appreciates 
the  wisdom  of  the  objective  of  substituting 
treatment  or  rehablUtauon  for  punishment 
In  c.ises  of  as  yet  unformed  youths.  The  com- 


mittee was  not  Inclined,  therefore,  to  approve 
a  lowering  of  the  Jurisdictional  age  limit 
(for  the  Family  Division)  In  simple  reaction 
to  statistics  Indicating  a  greater  Incidence  of 
crime  committed  by  Juveniles  aged  16  to  I H 
Rather,  the  committee  has  Inquired  as  to 
whether  such  incidence  Indicates  that  It  i- 
fruitless  to  provide  mere  Juvenile  therapy 
for  this  16-  to  18-year-old  age  group,  or  sim- 
ilarly whether  such  Incidence  Indicates  that 
the  members  of  this  group  who  come  before 
the  courts  are  commonly  not  still  substan- 
tially informed 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  a  Juve- 
nile can  reliably  be  considered  too  well 
formed  or  sophisticated  for.  and  beyond  tlip 
reach  of,  mere  Juvenile  therapy  If  the  partic- 
ular Juvenile  has  already  been  exposed,  in 
years  of  relative  discretion,  to  the  Juvenile 
system  and  treated  to  the  extent  thnt  h:^ 
case  required  (as  suggested  by  a  prior  flnrl- 
Ing  of  delinquency),  and  has  neverthele.-.^ 
returned  to  serious  misconduct  ( as  suggested 
by  a  serious  felony  charge ) 

Conversely,  the  committee  did  not  take  so 
dim  a  view  of  Juveniles  In  the  16-  to  18-year- 
old  age  group  generally  as  to  presume 
sophistication  in  every  case  involving  serious 
misconduct — and  especially  In  cases  invoh- 
ing  flrst-ollenders  or  where  any  previous  of- 
fense was  committed  before  the  onset  oi  a 
relatively  significant  degree  of  discretion 
Moreover,  the  committee's  estimate  of  the 
total  age  group,  and  not  Just  those  In  the 
group  who  have  appeared  before  the  court 
was  weighed  heavily  In  light  of  the  absence 
of  any  provision  whereby  a  Judge  In  the 
Criminal  Division  might  transfer  back  to  t!ie 
Piunlly  Division  an  obviously  unsophisticated 
or  immature  youngster. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senate  District  Committee  does  not  rest 
upon  any  conclusion  regarding  the  deterrent 
impact  of  curtailing  Pjimlly  Division  Jurisdic- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  repeated- 
ly suggested  to  the  committee  that,  with  ih.e 
exptedltlng  of  Juvenile  proceedings,  following 
enactment  of  the  pending  Juvenile  code,  it 
win  be  the  Family  Division  that  will  swlftiv 
and  surely  adjudicate  and  mete  out  appro- 
priate treatment  for  Juvenile  offenders,  whiU- 
the  experience  of  youthful  offenders  In  the 
CnmlnaJ  Division  will  be  less  significantly 
changed.  The  argument  proceeds  to  the  effect 
that  the  procedural  nlcetlee  of  trial  as  an 
adult  will  make  (and.  according  to  statistics 
regarding  Juveruies  who  have  been  waived, 
have  made)  conviction  and  punishment  l:i 
the  criminal  courts  far  less  certain.  That  is 
to  say.  to  the  extent  that  adjudication  has  a 
deterrent  impact,  that  Impact  is  likely  to  lie 
greater  with  the  full  retention  of  Family 
Division  Jurisdiction  as  at  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  (»imter  arguments 
appear  equally  sound :  deterrence.  It  Is  urged, 
turns  upon  punishment  Instead  of  mere  ad- 
judication, and.  as  between  p»enal  Incarcem- 
tlon  and  Juvenile  therapy,  the  former  Is  the 
less  appealing  prospect.  Likewise,  more  cer- 
tain adjudication  In  fact  In  the  Family  Divi- 
sion may  be  less  Important  than  the  unin- 
formed Impression  that  adult  proceedings 
are  more  grave 

TTie  Senate  District  Committee  was  mind- 
ful of  the  alternatives  available  to  a  Judge 
in  the  Criminal  Division,  to  commit  a  youth- 
ful offender  to  facilities  apart  from  strictly 
penal  institutions  and  where  the  youthful 
offender  might  have  the  benefit  of  extensive 
rehabilitation  designed  for  his  approximate 
age  group.  That  Is  to  say.  the  committee  rec- 
ognized that  curtailing  Family  Division  Juris- 
diction is  not  necessarily  tantamount — and. 
In  the  context  of  local  sentencing  practices. 
Is  by  no  means  tantamount — to  directing  the 
confinement  of  teenagers  sUongslde  of  con- 
siderably older,  more  hardened  criminals 

The  Senate  District  Committee  viewed  the 
exclusion  of  certain  of  the  more  sophisticated, 
older  Juveniles  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Family  Division — and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
cessation  of  the  commitment  of  such  Juve- 
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nlles  AS  a  matter  of  course  to  Juvenile  fa- 
cilities— as  a  means  of  Increasing  the  man- 
ageability of  the  population  of  the  District's 
Juvenile  facilities  and  of  enhancing  the  ef- 
lectiveness  of  the  therapy  avedlable  at  those 
1  acuities. 

Lastly,  the  EHstrlct  Committee  recalled  the 
oppoeltlon,  expressed  by  most  commulty  wit- 
nesses and  by  all  of  the  representatives  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
.iny  lowering  of  the  Jurisdictional  age  limit. 
It  was  this  opposition,  in  jjart,  which  inclined 
the  committee  not  to  judge  the  16-  and  17- 
year-olds  of  the  District  generally  to  be 
sophisticated.  Irremediably  well  set  in  their 
ways,  or  otherwise  poor  rehabilitation  risks. 
In  consequence  likewise,  the  committee  dls- 
.ipproves  any  lowering  of  the  age  limit  in 
the  absence  of  the  requirement  of  recent 
prior  adjudication  and  prior  treatment  as  a 
juvenile. 

Transfer  for  criminal  prosecution 

Section  5  of  the  bill  S,  2981  is  designed  to 
render  more  viable  the  procedure  available 
.n  the  existing  Juvenile  court,  whereby  the 
occasional  case  which  Is  clearly  inappropriate 
:or  disposition  by  the  Juvenile  court  may  be 
•ransf erred  to  the  adult  criminal  division. 

The  most  significant  change  which  section 
■  <  effects  Is  to  replace  the  existing  theory 
mderlylng  transfer  (and.  with  It,  the  ulti- 
mate finding  required  of  the  court  of  the 
•  ransf er  hearing) — that  transfer  Is  warranted 
where  criminal  prosecution  is  appropriate — 
wnth  a  similar  but  more  easily  determinable 
theory  land,  with  It.  a  more  easily  deter- 
minable ultimate  finding  for  the  court  to 
:nake  at  the  transfer  hearing) — that  trans- 
fer is  warranted  where  Juvenile  disposition 
is  not  appropriate. 

The  revised  theory  land  ultimate  finding) 
reflects  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  special 
purpose  for  Juvenile  disposition,  while  the 
ordinary  course  in  detailing  with  unlawful 
conduct  Is  to  proceed  to  criminal  trial.  His- 
torically and  as  a  matter  of  continued  leg- 
i:latlve  policy.  Juvenile  disposition  has  been 
l)rovided  specially,  so  that  children,  who 
might  reasonably  be  "redeemed"  before  the 
.-.ee  of  21  by  means  of  rehabilitative  therapy 
..lone,  can  be  spared  the  harsh  anomoly  of 
re.isonably  complete  rehabilitation  simulta- 
neous with  the  stigma  of  criminal  conviction. 
Historically  and  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
policy,  at  least  under  the  pending  Juvenile 
code,  the  residual  course,  where  purpose  per- 
force is  less  well  defined,  consists  of  prosecu- 
tion in  the  adult  court,  the  Criminal  Division. 

Por  the  reasons  Just  described,  the  change 
in  underlying  the  theory  creates  a  transfer 
mechanism  weighted.  In  effect,  in  favor  of 
criminal  prosecution;  the  finding  to  be  made 
relates  to  the  appropriateness  of  Juvenile  dis- 
position and  there  need  be  no  affirmative 
showing  regarding  the  appropriateness  of  the 
ii'.  ornate  course  of  transfer  to  the  Criminal 
D;-.  ision. 

The  Senate  District  Committee  has  disap- 
proved, however,  the  further,  prcxsedural  pre- 
sumption proposed  In  S.  2981  as  intro- 
duced— whereby  transfer  was  mandated  (In 
cases  where  a  motion  for  transfer  has  been 
filed)  unless  the  child  were  to  prove  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  transferred.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  to  the  contrary, 
mandates  transfer  only  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  shown  that  the  child  ought  to  be 
transferred,  that  is.  where  the  Government 
has  shown  that  Juvenile  dlsposltloii  would 
not  be  appropriate. 

In  this  last  regard,  the  committee  has  spe- 
cifically adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
HEW  Guide.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  retain  ultimate  decisionmaking  power 
In  the  court  as  to  an  inquiry  which  can  only 
be  pursued  fairly  if  the  court  la  allowed  to 
exercise  considerable  discretion.  (It  should 
be  recalled  that  transfer  Is  intended  to  oper- 
ate in  the  im usual  case — and  not  In  every 
case  where  the  child  and  the  offense  create 


eligibility,  nor  even  In  every  eligible  case 
where  the  Government  has  filed  the  requisite 
motion.) 

It  Is  the  committee's  objective  also  to  as- 
sign the  burden  of  proof  to  that  party  which 
can  more  easily  bear  It.  The  committee  has 
concluded  that,  as  In  most  cases,  supporting 
evidence  will  be  more  easily  obtained  by  the 
moving  party,  the  party  bringing  the  motion. 
Similarly,  Government  Counsel  (the  Corpo- 
ration Coimsel),  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded, will  ordinarily  be  more  experienced 
with  Juvenile  proceedings  and  more  familiar 
with  the  treatment  available  in  the  Juvenile 
system. 

A  further  feature  of  proposed  section  11- 
1104,  District  of  Columbia  Code  (the  trans- 
fer provision  in  section  5  of  the  pending  bill ) 
deelgued  to  render  the  transfer  procedure 
viable  consists  of  the  enumeration  of  factors 
which  must  be  considered  at  the  transfer 
hearing.  The  list  (In  subsection  (e))  Is  not 
intended  to  be  exclusive,  now  is  any  particu- 
lar legislative  Intent  directed  to  the  Infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  or  weight  to  be  as- 
signed to  evidence  of  the  stated  factors. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee's  expectation  is 
that  the  statutory  listing  will  forestall  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt  of  litigation  which  might 
otherwise  arise  in  the  development  of  guide- 
lines for  transfer  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

EllglblUty  for  transfer  is  extended  In 
S.  2981  In  two  notable  respects:  a  motion 
may  be  filed  for  the  transfer  of  a  15-year-old 
charged  with  a  felony;  and  a  16-year-old  may 
be  transferred  in  a  case  Involving  a  mis- 
demeanor if  the  offense  Is  committed  while 
the  child  Is  under  commitment  as  a  de- 
linquent. 

It  should  be  noted  again  that,  rather  than 
the  statistics  with  which  the  District  Com- 
mittee was  supplied  indicating  simply  a  sub- 
stantial Incidence  of  serious  criminal  conduct 
among  16-year-olds,  the  committee  would 
have  preferred  to  receive  more  direct  evidence. 
Impunglng  the  15-year-old's  potential  for  re- 
habilitation, before  being  asked  to  approve 
the  eligibility  of  certain  15-year-olds  for 
transfer  away  from  the  Juvenile  system. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  recognized  that 
eligibility  for  transfer  Is  substantially  less 
significant  of  Itself  under  circumstances 
where  there  must  be  a  showing  in  every 
transfer  case  (as  Is  required  under  S,  2981 
as  reported)  that  Juvenile  disposition  is  In- 
appropriate. 

The  eligibility  of  16-year-old  misdemean- 
ants under  delinquency  commitment  repre- 
sents a  substitute  for  the  elimination  of  the 
mechanism  for  transferring  uncontrollable 
delinquents  to  an  adult  facility.  (See  Cate- 
gories of  juveniles,  above.)  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  motion  for  transfer  will  be  brought 
when  the  misconduct  of  a  delinquent  in  an 
Institution  cannot  be  handled  effectively.  It 
should  not  matter  In  such  a  case  whether  the 
misconduct  amounts  to  a  felony  or  a  mis- 
demeanor, of  the  supervisory  authorities  are 
moved  to  complain.  There  must  be  some 
mechanism  available  for  relieving  the  Juve- 
nile Institutions  of  the  burden  of  uncontroll- 
able Juveniles;  and  as  between  administra- 
tive transfer  and  fresh  adjudication,  the  Sen- 
ate District  Committee  deems  the  latter 
preferable. 

Lastly,  S.  2981  as  Introduced  provided  that, 
upon  transfer,  Jurisdiction  of  the  Family  Di- 
vision terminates  with  respect  to  any  other 
delinquent  acts — apparently  irrevocably,  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  the  disposition  In 
the  Criminal  Division,  and  apparently  with 
regard  to  both  p>ending  and  subsequent  acts. 
The  Senate  District  Committee  has  revised 
this  provision  so  that  (1)  Family  Division 
Jurisdiction  terminates  as  to  any  delinquent 
act  committed  subsequent  to  transfer,  as  is 
provided  In  the  HEW  Guide,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that,  where  circumstances  war- 
rant, the  Family  Division  can  terminate  or 
suspend  proceedings  with  respect  to  non- 
subsequent  acts.  Also   (2)    under  S.  2981   as 


reported,  except  where  further  criminal 
charges  have  been  filed  on  the  basis  of  con- 
duct subsequent  to  transfer.  Family  Division 
Jurisdiction  over  a  child  who  has  been  waived 
Is  restored  In  the  event  that  he  is  not  con- 
victed of  the  chsirge  for  which  he  is  trans- 
ferred. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  Family 
Division  Jurisdiction  must  be  restored  where 
the  basis  of  transfer  has  been  invalidated.  The 
Committee  recognized  that  the  ultimate  find- 
ing, regarding  the  reasonable  prospects  of  re- 
habilitation, consists  of  a  prediction  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  child's  social  character  at  the 
time  of  disposition.  So,  too,  the  committee 
recognized  that  of  great  revelance  to  this 
prediction  Is  the  nature  of  the  misconduct 
which,  at  the  time  of  any  disposition  hear- 
ing, the  child  win  have  been  found  to  have 
committed.  Yet,  in  the  committee's  opinion, 
it  follows  logically — from  the  fact  that  the 
transfer  finding  amounts  to  prediction  and 
from  the  assumption  In  that  prediction  that 
the  child  has  committed  the  acts  alleged — 
that  a  child  who  is  found  not  to  have  com- 
mited  the  acts  may  well  not  suffer  from  the 
lesser  prospects  of  rehabilitation  predicted, 
and  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  Juvenile 
system. 

The  provision,  that  criminal  charges  based 
on  misconduct  subsequent  to  transfer  bar 
the  restoration  of  Family  Division  Jurisdic- 
tion, simply  constitutes  a  practical  tempering 
of  logic  Just  described.  This  tempering  is 
Justifiable  In  that  the  nature  of  the  pending 
charge  is  only  one  of  several  factors  consid- 
ered at  the  transfer  hearing,  and  as  an  ac- 
commodation of  the  demands  of  administra- 
tive ease.  Moreover,  a  Juvenile  found  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  is  not  restored, 
first,  for  the  practical  reasons  Just  stated, 
and  secondly,  becouse  of  the  adult  Criminal 
Division  Is  no  less  well  equipped  to  dispose 
fairly  of  mental  health  cases. 

Jury  trial  and  standard  of  proof 
Jury  trial  Is  presently  allowed  in  Juvenile 
proceedings  In  the  District,  doubtless  In  rec- 
ognition both  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Im- 
position of  the  "delinquency"  stigma,  and. 
of  the  grave  Importance  of  any  determination 
that  can  be  followed  by  a  change  in  custody 
or  by  special  confinement  The  bill.  S.  2981. 
as  reported,  however,  manifests  a  conclusion 
by  the  Senate  District  Committee  that  the 
concerns  Just  described  are  at  least  as  well 
comprehended  In  the  requirement  of  a  high 
degree  of  certainty  for  all  findings  relating 
to  adjudication  in  the  Family  Division, 

The  standard  of  proof  In  Juvenile  proceed- 
ings at  present  is  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence.  The  proposal  in  the  original  S.  2981 
is  of  the  somewhat  higher  standard  of  proof 
upon  clear  and  convincing  evidence.  The  Sen- 
ate District  Committee  has  adopted  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  HEW  Guide,  however; 
S.  2981  as  reported  provides  the  highest 
standard,  of  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  for  fact-finding  in  delinquency  and 
need  of  supervision  cases,  and  proof  upon 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  for  factfinding 
In  neglect  cases  and  for  the  finding  of  need 
for  care  or  rehabilitation  at  the  dispositional 
hearing  in  delinquency  and  need  of  supervi- 
sion cases. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neglect  cases,  in 
the  committee's  opinion,  need  not  proceed 
with  the  highest  or  most  exacting  standard 
of  proof  for  factfinding,  in  that  the  resultant 
stigma  is  of  a  lesser  order;  In  that  the  pro- 
ceeding is  unmltlgatedly  oriented  to  con- 
cern with  the  welfare  of  the  Juvenile;  and  In 
that  any  accusatory  aura  in  the  neglect  pro- 
ceeding Is  directed  toward  the  parent,  guard- 
ian, or  custodian  named  in  the  petition,  and 
not  toward  the  child 

It  was  suggested  to  the  committee  that, 
where  trial  is  to  a  court  sitting  without  a 
Jury,  the  precise  standard  of  proof  is  with- 
out great  significance.  It  was  suggested  that 
no  Judge  would  order  the  confinement  of  a 
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Juvenile  except  upon  a  strong  factu«l  show- 
ing of  involvement  The  commltteei  view  is 
to  '-he  contrary  however  the  clear  dmnger 
exl»u  that,  with  the  enormous  caaeload  in 
the  Pamlly  Division,  a  Judge  assigned  there 
might  develop  some  prejudicial  predi.sposl- 
llon  At  the  same  time,  the  commi't«e  is 
advised  that  i  Juvenile's  Involvement  in 
fact- -the  actual  commitment  by  the  Juve- 
nile of  the  alleged  act*  -constitutes  a  thera- 
peutic prerequisite,  without  which  treatment 
may  be  entirely  fruitless  ajid  even  afflrma- 
Uvely  harmful  A  child  cannot  be  efTectlveiy 
treated.  It  Is  suggested,  unless  he  first  is  con- 
vinced that  he  has  i<:t«<l  wrongly 

The  Senate  District  Committee  has  con- 
cluded again  that  inasmuch  as  the  bill  aa 
reported  provide*  a  sufBciently  high  stand- 
ard of  proof  for  factfinding  the  option  of 
trlaj  to  a  Jury  Is  both  unneces.*arv  and  Ill- 
advised  It  Is  readily  apparent  that  trial  'o 
a  Jury  is  the  least  exp«<lnous  means  of  rac. - 
finding  At  the  same  time,  the  therapeutlc 
need  for  expedrifm  is  enpeclallv  great  In  a 
system  devoted  Ui  impressionable  juveniles 
and  expedition  Is  indeed  espeola:!-  important 
In  a  system  purpor-ed  oriented  In  its  entirety 
to  therapy  or  treatment 

TTie  committee  likewise  was  persuaded  of 
the  fo!I«wlni?  li  that  the  trial  of  a  child 
before  a-)ofy  may  frequently  prove  unneces- 
sarily traumatic  as  the  child  s  -a-se  .  rdl- 
nanly  m  his  presence,  is  discussed  openly 
formallv  In  the  heat  of  an  adverse  setting. 
and  before  a  panel  of  strangers,  laymen 
drawn  from  the  adult  community,  and  (2i 
that  the  Jurys  role  m  a  juvenile  proceeding 
Is  critically  distinct  from  its  role  In  the  trl.d 
of  an  adult 

With  re«ard  to  this  last  It  Is  notable  that 
the  Jury  in  a  Juvenile  court  simply  deter- 
mines The  facts,  and  all  considerations  re- 
garding disposition  Ate  left  to  the  court  alone 
No  statvitorv  penalty  or  mode  of  treatment 
Is  prescribed  for  any  delinquent  act;  and 
con.sequent:y  for  the  Jury  to  find  that  the 
Juvenile  committed  the  arts  alleged  Is  not 
to  as.-«ure  ir;y  much  less  anv  p,<rtlcular 
treatment 

In  contrast  in  adult  prr^-eedings  the  Jurv 
traditionally  serves  a  mixed  facf.ndmg  and 
dispositional  function — as  a  bufTer  uf  repre- 
sentatives of  the  adult  community  standing 
between  the  adult  defendant  and  punlsh- 
men-  in  the  name  of  the  community  The 
Jurv  in  criminal  proceedings  knows  that  to 
ftnd  that  the  defendant  committed  the  acts 
alleged  Is  to  assure  the  Imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence iwuhln  the  siatutortly  provided  range 
of  penalties  for  the  ofTensei.  the  Jury  tradi- 
tionally makes  and  can  and  must  at  least 
irrjpllcltly  make  the  determination  as  to 
whether    a    penalty   ought    to   be    imp^-sed 

The  Senate  District  Committee  was  per- 
suaded that  factfinding  In  a  Juvenile  court 
may  be  better  performed  by  an  experienced 
Judge  especially  Inasmuch  as  proceedings 
involving  extensive  testimony  bv  Juvenile 
parties  and  witnesses  probably  require  a  spe- 
cial in'ellectual  appreciation  of  the  Juvenile 
perspective  as  it  affects  Juvenile  perception 
Or  at  least,  the  committee  concluded  there 
Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  Jury  would 
perform  the  simple  factfinding  function 
more  competently  than  an  experienced  Judge 
Lastlv  It  should  be  noted  thit  the  orig- 
inal bill  S  2981  I  as  Introduced)  llkewhse 
eliminates  Jurv  trials  from  Juvenile  proceed- 
ings as  does  the  HEW  guide  model  More- 
over approximately  four-fifths  i*-}!  of  the 
States  provided  that  all  Juvenile  proceed- 
ings shall  be  conducted  before  a  Judge  only 
And  while  the  V  s  Supreme  Court  has  not 
ruled  on  the  question  o!  whether  trial  to  a 
Jury  is  constitutionally  required  m  Juvenile 
proceedings  the  highest  courts  of  at  leiist 
four  Stales,  in  cases  which  poetdate  the  land- 
mark Supreme  Court  case  of  In  re  GauU  i  371 
US  I  ild67)i.  have  specifically  denied  'hat 
such  a  requirement  exists  i  It  will  t>e  reca.led 
that  it  was  In  re  Oault  which  most  emphat- 


ically ruled  that  certain  minimal  procedural 
rights  are  required  in  Juvenile  court  proceed- 
ings but  which  did  not  specify  as  being 
among  those  rights  trial  by  Jury  or.  ind««d, 
even   adjudication    upon   evidence   beyond    a 


reasonable  doubt  i 


INCREASE  OF  MAXIMUM  RATES  OP 
PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCE  AND  REIM- 
BURSEMENT 

The  bill  '  H  R  944  >  to  amend  section 
404  d'  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  by 
increasinK  the  maximum  rates  of  per 
diem  allowance  and  reimbursement  au- 
thorized, under  certain  circumstances, 
to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  travel  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No 
91-622'.  explaining  the  purposes  ol  the 
measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec  ord. 
as  follows 

prrRPOsE  or   the   btu. 

The  purpose  of  thl.s  legislation  Is  to  in- 
crease for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  m  lieu  of 
subsistence  from  (l*?  "o  $25  per  day  and  to 
increase  the  maximum  amount  which  may 
be  reimbursed  when  actual  expense.s  are  paid 
from  t30  to  »40  per  day 

The  increases  authorized  in  this  bill  are 
Identical  to  those  which  have  already  been 
enacted  in  the  law  for  Federal  civilian  per- 
s<jnnel  i  Public  Law  a  I  114  approved  Novem- 
ber 10,  19691 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  'he  rates  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  are  -he  maximum  ones 
which  can  be  paid  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
average  per  diem  rale  will  be  about  $13  per 
day  rather  than  the  maximum  rale  of  $25 
The  lower  amount  Is  accounted  for  by  'he 
fact  that  m  most  instances  of  travel  Ojvern- 
ment-ownetl  quarters  sre  furnished 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  rates  au- 
thorized m  this  bill  apply  only  to  travel  with- 
in the  contiguous  48  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  The  per  diera  rates  for  travel 
between  points  overseas  are  authorized  under 
different  provisions  of  law  and  vary  accord- 
ing to  overseas  location  The  rates  of  per  diem 
reimbursement  for  overseas  travel  vary  by 
location  and  range  from  approximately  $20 
to  $30  per  dav  depending  on  the  points  of 
travel  involved 

BACKGROUND 

At  the  present  time,  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  section  404idt  authorizes  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  receive  per  diem 
in  place  of  subsistence  of  not  more  than  $16 
per  day  and  $30  per  day  on  an  actual  expense 
ba.sl3  for  travel  within  the  48  contiguous 
Stales  and  the  Dl.3triCl  of  Columbia  These 
rates  were  authorized  by  the  Congress  m 
Public   Law   87   500    appnued   .June   27.    1962 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  conducted  a 
study  in  1967.  covering  employee  travel  ex- 
periences in  18  Federal  agencies  including 
the  Department  of  Defense  The  study  found 
the  average  dally  subsistence  expense  was 
$19  21  However  since  this  1967  study,  there 
have  been  general  price  advances  During 
consideration  of  Public  Law  91-114.  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera' Ions 
made  a  more  currt-nt  exam. nation  of  travel 
expenses,  and  in  their  report  No  91-450  they 
ccncluded  that  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
average  costs  would  be  between  $24  50  and 
$25  38  Thus,  the  civilian  bill  was  amended 
to   Increase   the   per   diem   allowance   to  $25. 

With  respect  to  the  increase  m  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  for  reimbursements  on  an 
actual    expense    basis,    the    Bureau    of    the 


Budget  study  showed  that  very  little  travel 
was  performed  on  an  actual  eipenae  basis 
but  in  the  case  of  such  travel  the  present- 
day  allowance  was  not  always  adequate 
Public  Law  91-114  raised  this  figure  to  $40 
H  R  944  as  amended  would  provide  allow- 
ances for  military  personnel  that  ase  Iden- 
tical to  thoae  now  being  received  by  civilian 
government  employees  under  Public  Law  91 
1 14  Such  Bin  amendment  was  felt  to  be 
needed  in  order  that  all  Oovernment  em- 
ployeee.  military  and  civilian,  will  be  treated 
equally 

nSCAL    DATA 

It  is  estimated  that  the  additional  annual 
cost  to  the  Department  of  I>fense  resulting 
from  the  increases  provided  by  H  R  944.  as 
amended,  would  be  approximately  $80  8  mil- 
lion This  dollar  requirement  can  be  financed 
within  the  revised  Department  of  Defense 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1970  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  recommended  that  the  mili- 
tary allowances  correspond  with  the  civilian 
allowances  as  finally  enacted 


ADJUSTMENTS  OF  RETIRED  PAY 

The  bill  'HR  14227 1  to  amend  sec 
tion  1401  b'  of  title  10.  United  State.^ 
Code,  relating  to  adjustments  of  retired 
pay  to  reflect  changes  in  Consumer  Price 
Index  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  rciwrr 
'No  91-623'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori  . 
as  follows; 

Pt-RPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

There  .ire  a  number  of  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  military  luid  civil  service  retire- 
ment systems.  With  respect  to  the  method 
for  increasing  retired  pay  sub.sequent  to  re- 
tirement; however,  the  system  Is  substan- 
tially the  same  lor  both  the  military  and  cml 
service  retirees  Under  the  present  statutory 
formulas,  whenever  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex incre^tses  by  3  percent  over  the  Index 
which  wiis  the  basis  of  the  last  atljustment  In 
retired  pay  ind  maintains  that  level  tor  3 
consecutive  mi  nths.  retired  pay  Is  inereascd 
by  the  highest  percentage  of  Increase  at- 
tained durliii;  that  3-month  period  The  in- 
cre.iae  becomes  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  third  monUi  after  that  3-month  period. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  the 
same  1  percent  add-on  in  the  cost  of  Ilvliii: 
adjustment  for  military  retirees  that  w.is 
provided  for  retired  civil  service  employees 
under  Public  Law  91-93  -A-hlch  became  ef- 
fective October  31.  1969. 

EXPLANATION 

The  basic  cost-of-Uvlng  formula  Is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  purchasing  power  of 
both  civilian  and  military  retired  pay  The 
3-percent  formula  .liready  discussed  was  lib- 
eralized for  Federal  clvli  service  employees 
by  virtue  of  the  legislation  approved  Oc- 
tober 20.  1969.  and  effective  October  31.  1969 
Even  though  the  present  cost-of-'lvlng  s'- li- 
tem Is  based  on  increases  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  there  Is  some  loss  of  purchasing 
power  because  of  the  timelag  between  tlie 
increases  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and 
the  time  of  the  increased  adjustment  of  re- 
tired pay  During  the  period  when  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  Is  building  up  to  the  .'- 
percent  level,  the  value  of  military  retired 
pay  Is  somewhat  eroded  since  It  Is  not  ad- 
Justed  until  the  3-percent  formula  has  been 
compiled  with  While  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  retired  pay  Is  substantially  restored  on 
the  effective  date  of  each  adjustment,  the 
restoration  is  only  momentary  during  periods 
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of  rapidly  continuing  inflation  and  the 
diminution  of  purchasing  power  of  retired 
p>ay  resumes  and  continues  until  the  next 
adjustment. 

As  an  example  of  the  operation  of  the 
formula  proposed  by  the  bill.  If  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  presently  calls  for  an  In- 
crease of  3.5  percent,  the  retired  pay  would 
be  Increased  by  4  5  percent,  representing  the 
1 -percent  add-on.  By  way  of  further  example, 
the  statutory  formula  for  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  required  an  increase  of  4  percent 
In  civil  service  pay  effective  November  1, 
1969:  however,  with  the  added  1  percent,  the 
net  increase  became  5  percent. 

This  system  will  substantially  offset  the 
loss  of  purchasing  power  of  retired  pay  which 
occurs  under  the  present  system. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  effective  date 
of  this  legislation  would  be  October  31,  1969, 
which  Is  the  same  date  on  which  the  1-per- 
cent add-on  legislation  became  effective  for 
those  under  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

FISCAL     DATA 

The  Department  of  Defense  advised  that 
b.ased  upon  the  retired  pay  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  the  cost  of  a  1 -percent  Increase 
in  retired  pay  for  1  year  would  be  approxi- 
mately $27  million. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  IN- 
TELLIGENCE AGENCY  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1964  FOR  CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES.  AS  AMENDED 

The  bill  iH.R.  14571)  to  amend  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employees,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
n^ad  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'  No  91-624  > .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    or    THE    Bn.1, 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  o*  1964 
which  will  conform  to  certain  changes  al- 
ready enacted  Into  law  with  respect  to  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (Public  Law 
91-93,  effective  October  31,  1969) . 

Specifically,  the  bill  amends  the  CIA  Re- 
tirement Act  as  follows: 

1.  Uses  high  three  average  salary  Instead 
of  high  five  for  computing  annuities; 

2.  Adds  accumulated  sick  leave  In  oompu- 
tatlon  of  annuity; 

3.  Adds  1  percent  to  ooet-of -living  In- 
creases of  annuities; 

4.  Authorizes  surviving  spouse  to  remarry 
after  age  60  without  loss  of  annuity  and 
restoration  of  annuity  on  dissolution  of  re- 
marriage before  that  age; 

5  Upgrades  survivorship  benefits  by  In- 
creasing the  fixed  annuity  for  children;  ee- 
labllshlng  a  minimum  survivor  annuity;  and 
reducing.  In  death  In  service  cases,  the  mini- 
mum length  of  service  requirement  from  5 
years  to  18  months. 

G  Increases  agency  and  paJtlclpvant  contri- 
butions to  the  fund  from  6.5  percent  to  7 
percent  of  basic  salary. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  bill  are  given  a 
retroactive  effect  In  order  for  those  CIA  em- 
plovees  who  retired  on  November  1  to  have 
the  same  benefits  as  civil  service  employees 
who  were  retired  on  that  date, 

BACKGROtTND 

Tiie  CIA  Retirement  Act  was  enacted  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  retirement  and  dis- 
ability program  for  a  limited  number  of  em- 


ployees whose  duties  either  were  In  support 
of  Agency  activities  abroad,  hazardous  to 
life  or  health,  or  so  specialized  as  to  be 
clearly  distinguishable  from  normal  Govern- 
ment employment. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  operates 
under  two  retirement  systems — the  regular 
civil  service  retirement  system  for  the  ma- 
jority of  Its  employees  and  the  one  estab- 
lished under  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  for  a 
smaller  number.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
latter  system  Is  to  sustain  a  shorter  career 
base  for  service  where  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment are  substantially  different  from 
those  associated  with  normal  Government 
employment.  Key  provisions  of  the  CIA  Re- 
tirement Act  Include  a  straight  2-percent 
factor  in  the  computation  formula  and  re- 
tirement eligibility  at  age  50  after  20  years 
of  service,  both  modeled  after  civil  service 
provision  for  certain  personnel  Involved  In 
law  enforcement  activities  (5  U.S.C.  8336(c) ) . 
Other  provisions  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act 
are,  for  the  most  part,  also  patterned  after 
those  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 

The  provisions  In  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  amended  by  Public  Law  91-93  form 
the  basis  for  comparable  provisions  in  the 
CIA  Retirement  Act.  A  change  for  one  has 
equal  merit  for  the  other.  Without  conform- 
ing changes,  annuities  under  the  CIA  Retire- 
ment Act  will  fall  substantially  behind  civil 
service  in  the  following  critical  areas: 

1.  Annuities  of  retirees: 

2.  Widows'  annuities  In  death  In  service 
where  less  than  20-years  service  Is  involved; 

3.  Surviving  children  annuities; 

4.  Cost-of-Uvlng  adjustments  for  annui- 
tants. 

The  CIA  Retirement  Act  must  keep  pace  with 
the  new  concepts  and  Increased  benefits  ap- 
proved for  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem. Failure  to  do  so  especially  where  com- 
parability once  existed,  as  is  the  instant 
case:  would  completely  undermine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act. 

Public  Law  90-539  (by  which  the  cost-of- 
Uvlng  provisions  of  the  CIA  Retirement  Act 
was  brought  back  into  consonance  with  the 
civil  service  retirement  system)  serves  as 
precedent  for  the  approval  of  conforming 
amendments  for  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  as 
proposed  in  this  report. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  COMMISSIONER  TO 
ENTER  INTO  CONTRACTS  FOR 
PAYMENT  OF  DISTRICT'S  EQUI- 
TABLE PORTIONS  OF  COSTS  OF 
RESERVOIRS  ON  POTOMAC  RIVER 
AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES 

The  bill  <S.  3009)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  pay- 
ments of  the  District's  equitable  portions 
of  the  costs  of  reservoirs  on  the  Potomac 
River  and  its  tributaries,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3009 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  hereby  authorized  to  contra*;t.  within  an 
amount  specified  in  a  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  Act.  with  the  United  States. 
any  State  In  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  any 
agency  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and 
any  other  competent  State  or  local  authority. 
with  respect  to  the  payment  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  United  States,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  of  the  District's  equi- 
table share  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  non- 
Federal  portion  of  the  costs  of  any  reservoirs 
authorized  by  the  Congress  for  construction 


on  the  Potomac  River  or  any  of  its  tributaries. 
Bvery  such  contract  may  contain  such  pro- 
visions as  the  Oommlssloner  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  appropriate. 

Sec.  2.  Unless  hereafter  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  all  payments  made  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  all  moneys  received  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  any  con- 
tract made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  from,  or  be  deposited  in.  the 
District  of  Columbia  Water  Fund.  Charges 
for  water  delivered  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Water  System  for  use  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  portions  of  any  pa>Tnents  made  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  contracts  author- 
ized by  this  Act  which  are  equitably  attrib- 
utable to  such  use  outside  the  District. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-625),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  give 
broad  authorization  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  District  of  Columbia's 
equitable  share  of  the  non-Federal  costs  of 
any  reservoir  which  may  be  authorized  by 
Congress  for  construction  on  the  Potomac 
River  or  any  of  its  taributaries  which  would 
benefit  the  District  of  Columbia  water  supply. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISU^TION 

Section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1962  (title  II,  Public  Law  87-«74) ,  under  the 
caption  ■Potomac  River  Basin"  (76  Stat. 
1182).  authorizes  the  construction  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Potomac  River  of  a 
project  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Bloomlngton  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Since  the 
project  is  to  include  water  supply  benefits 
subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958  (title  III.  Public  Law 
85-500;  72  Stat.  319).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1961  (Public  Law 
87-88;    75    Stat.    210).    provides — 

"That  before  construction  or  modification 
of  any  project  including  water  supply  provi- 
sions for  present  demand  is  Initiated.  State 
or  local  interests  shall  agree  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  such  provisions  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section:  And  Provided 
Further.  That  not  to  exceed  30  per  centum 
of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  any  project 
may  be  allocated  to  anticipated  future  de- 
mands where  State  or  local  interests  give 
reasonable  assurances,  and  there  Is  reason- 
able evidence,  that  such  demands  for  the  use 
of  such  storage  will  be  made  within  a  period 
of  time  which  will  permit  paying  out  the 
costs  allocated  to  water  supply  within  the 
life  of  the  project." 

When  the  construction  of  the  Bloomlngton 
Dam  and  Reservoir  was  authorized  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
have  no  present  demand  for  water  stored  at 
this  reservoir,  so  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
called  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
give  assurances  that  it  would,  at  a  future 
date,  contract  to  pay  for  its  share  of  the  non- 
Federal  portion  of  the  costs.  Assurances  given 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  be  insufficient  in 
the  absence  of  a  present  authority  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  a  contract 
for  the  payment  of  its  share  of  the  costs. 
For  this  reason,  bills  *'ere  introduced  In  the 
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OOth  Congrns  (H  R  11158  knd  R  R  lliaai  to 
authorlxe  the  Comml«»loner8  to  so  contract 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Neither  of 
the  bills  pused 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  by  law  deter- 
mines only  the  non-Feder«l  portion  of  a 
project's  corts.  and  not  the  prof>ortlonate 
shares  to  b«  assumed  by  local  interests  re- 
sponsible therefor;  nor  does  he  Identify  the 
local  interests  In  the  case  of  the  Blooming- 
ton  Dam  and  Reservoir  water  users  In  Mary- 
land. Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  benefit,  either  initially  or 
in  the  future,  from  the  provisions  of  storage 
for  water  supply  and  it  is  their  obligation  to 
determine  among;  thenvselves  the  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  non-Pederal  costs  to  be  piid 
by  each 

The  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia believes  It  advisable  that  It  have  the 
authority  to  contract  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  Its  equitable  share  of  the  non-Pederal 
situation,  and  as  awldltlonal  reservoirs  come 
costs  of  not  only  the  Bloomlngton  Dam  and 
Reservoir  but  also  of  any  other  reservoir 
which  may  hereafter  be  authorized  for  con- 
struction by  the  Ctingress  and  from  which 
the  District  of  Columbia  water  system  would 
derive  benefits  Likewise,  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia. aJjould  have  latitude  to  work  out  with 
tUe  St^^  their  agencies  and  other  com- 
petent authorities  the  reap>ectlve  equitable 
shares  that  will  equal  the  total  non-Federal 
costs,  and  the  precise  manners  In  which  the 
respective  shares  will  be  paid  by  the  several 
wal*T  users  and  to  the  United  States  More- 
over as  Additional  users  take  water  from  the 
river  the  equitable  shares  of  the  previous 
uses  could  be  reduced  to  reflect  the  changed 
'.nto  operation  some  adjustments  In  equitable 
snares  nvay  be  appropriate 

Supplemental  water  frum  the  Bloomlngton 
Reservoir  was  needed  In  the  summer  of  1966 
when  the  flow  of  the  Potomac  River  was  the 
lowest  of  record,  approaching  the  total  with- 
drawal of  water  In  the  Washington  metro- 
fXJlltan  area.  an;l  some  restr'.ctliins  were 
placed  on  the  use  of  water  In  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area.  With  the  Increase  In 
population  since  1966  ind  a  corresponding 
increase  in  water  use  it  is  probable  that  an- 
other drought  year  will  require  drastic  and 
exterujlve  restrictions  on  water  use.  is  was 
almost  the  case  In  July  1969.  absent  a  supple- 
mental flow  ffrom  Bloomlnaiton  Since  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  as  .imended  re- 
quires contractual  commitments  for  present 
demand  and  assurances  of  fwyment  for  fu- 
ture demand  before  construcion  may  t>egln 
on  a  reservoir  that  includes  water  supply 
storage,  such  as  Bl'Ximington  it  seems  es- 
sential to  the  well  being  of  the  inhabitants 
of  all  fjarts  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
.irea  that  this  legislation  be  enacted 

Although  the  bill  authorizes  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  non- 
Federa!  costs  of  any  such  dam  nevertheless 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  Districts  de- 
mand for  water  includes  the  demand  of  other 
Jurisdictions  In  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
area  which  are  supplied  water  through  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  facilities  If  the  demands 
of  all  Washington  Metropolitan  area  Juris- 
dictions increase  equally  in  the  future  that 
part  of  the  Increase  In  demand  attributable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  In  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  m  the  demand  of 
other  Jurisdictions  Estimates  indicate  how- 
ever that  the  District's  demand  will  not  in- 
crease In  the  same  proportion  as  the  de- 
mands of  other  Jurisdictions  of  the  area  For 
example,  lor  the  period  between  1965  and 
2000  the  estimated  increase  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  water  demand  Is  8  percent,  that 
for  the  Maryland  portion  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  56  percent,  and  that  for 
the  Virginia  portion  of  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  36  percent  If  the  Increase  In 
any  of  the  Maryland  or  Virginia  Jurisdic- 
tions in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  Is 
greater  proportiunately  than  the  increase  at- 
tributable    to     the     District     of     Columbia 


proper  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  find  It  necessary  to  charge  that 
Jurisdiction  receiving  water  through  EMstrlct 
facilities  an  amount  which  will  take  Into 
consideration  the  disproportionate  Increase 
In  demand  In  that  Jurisdiction  as  compared 
with  the  demand  in  the  District 

Because  the  amounts  that  would  be  paid 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  con- 
tracts that  would  be  authorized  by  section  1 
of  the  draft  bill  are  propjerly  a  j>art  of  the 
cost  of  supplying  water  to  consumers,  section 
3  of  the  draft  bill  speolflcally  provides  that 
such  paymenu  shall  be  made  from,  as  well 
as  any  reimbursements  being  deposited  In. 
the  water  fund,  because  existing  law  restricts 
us«  of  that  fund  to  maintenance,  manage- 
ment and  repair  of  the  system  of  water  dis- 
tribution" (DC  Code,  sec  43-1523)  And  for 
the  reasons  set  forth  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph, section  3  also  specifically  authorizes 
adjustment  of  charges  for  water  delivered 
from  the  District  system  for  use  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  reflect  the  portions  of 
the  payments  made  under  contracts  that 
would  be  authorized  by  section  I  which  are 
equitably  attributable  to  such  use  outside 
the  District 

The  authority  which  would  be  granted  by 
the  proposed  legislation  Is  not,  however, 
without  Important  limitations  The  author- 
ity to  contract  may  be  exercised  only  with 
respe<.-t  U)  reservoirs  whose  construction  has 
b»en  authorized  by  Congress,  so  that  the 
scope  of  the  draft  bill  Is  limited  to  the  same 
subject  as  the  bills  which  were  before  the 
90th  Congress  until  such  time  as  the  Con- 
gress may  act  afflrmatlvely  by  authorizing 
construction  of  an  additional  reservoir  that 
would  benefit  the  District  of  CoUunhla  While 
the  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  District  to 
contract  with,  for  example,  the  Maryland 
Pejuimac  Water  Authority  "with  respect  to" 
the  District's  payment  of  Its  equitable  share 
of  the  cost  of  Bloomlngton  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, this  authority,  by  the  terms  of  the  Mary- 
land statute,  is  limited  to  the  costs  of  stor- 
age for  present  demand,  and  could  relate 
only  to  mutually  acceptable  methods  of  de- 
termining respective  equitable  shares. 

HISTORY   OF   LBCISLATION 

The  legislation  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioner U)  enter  Into  contracts  to  pay  the 
Districts  equitable  share  of  costs  for  con- 
struction of  water  supply  tacllltles  on  the 
Potomac  River  was  submitted  to  the  Senat* 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  government  and 
introduced  O'-tober  9  1969.  by  .Senator  Jo- 
seph Tydlngs  chairman  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict  Committee 

On  December  2  1969  hearings  were  held 
by  the  full  committee  at  which  time  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  government  expanded 
on  their  need  for  the  legislation  During  the 
hearings  testimony  was  also  received  from 
representatives  of  the  U  S  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  will  cunsiruct  the  Bloom- 
lngton Dam.  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Water  Resources,  and  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  State  Planning  All  witnesses  fa- 
vored enactment  of  this  legislation,  and  the 
committee  has  been  informed  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  no  objection  to  the 
legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministrations program 


PRACrnCE  OP  PSYCHOLOGY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S  1626'  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
psychology  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendments  on  page  2.  line  3.  after  the 
word  "Columbia.  ".  strike  out  "The  Com- 
missioner may  delegate  any  or  all  func- 
tions assigned  to  him  by  this  Act  to  a 
Board  of  Psychologist  Examiners  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  ":  on  page  4,  line  7. 
after  the  word  "insUtution.'  strike  out 


"charitable  agency,  research  laboratory, 
or  business  corporation:  Provided,  That 
the  services  performed  by  such  an  em- 
ployee are  a  part  of  his  office  or  position 
and  are  provided  only  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  organization  or  are  offered  to 
like  organizations  ■  and  insert  "or  re- 
search laboratory;  Provided.  That  the 
services  performed  by  such  an  employe, 
which  ser'vlces  shall  not  include  psycho- 
therapy, are  a  part  of  his  office  or  pwsi- 
tion  and  are  provided  only  within  tiie 
confines  of  the  organization  or  are  of- 
fered to  like  organizations";  in  line  IC<. 
after  the  word  "services,"  insert  "ex- 
clusive of  psychotherapy,";  on  page  .'i, 
line  12,  after  the  word  "established",  in- 
sert "businesses  or";  in  line  15.  after  tl.p 
word  "with",  strike  out  "the  code  of  etli- 
ics  of  their  respective  professions  "  and 
insert  "any  code  of  ethics  provided  \>\- 
their  respective  businesses  or  profc  - 
sions";  on  page  7.  line  4.  after  the  word 
'Commissioner",  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  "may  ";  on  page  9.  after  line  22, 
strike  out : 

Sec  10  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  m 
make  regulations  to  carry  out  the  purpo5f<; 
of  this  Act,  and  to  fix.  Increase,  or  de- 
crease fees  to  be  charged  for  services  per- 
formed by  the  District  government  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  such  amouiiTs 
as  may  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Council  lie 
reasonably  necessary  to  defray  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  administering  this  Act. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 
Sec  10.  lai  The  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil Is  authorized  to  make  regulations  to  carrv 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  but  may  dele- 
gate the  responsibility  to  any  Board  .f 
Psychologist  Examiners  which  may  be  ufi- 
polnted 

ibi  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  -.o 
fix,  Increase,  or  decrease  from  time  to  time 
fees  to  be  charged  In  such  amounts  as  m.iv 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  defray  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

On  page  11.  line  24.  after  the  word 
"the"',  strike  out  the  word  "Commi=;- 
sloner  "  and  Insert  "Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.";  on  page  13.  line 
11.  after  the  word  "both.",  insert  "Pro.'^c- 
cutions  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  Di.v- 
trict  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  one  of  his  assistants.":  ;n 
line  17,  after  the  word  "the",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  first  time,  strike  out  "United 
States  Attorney",  and  Insert  "Corpora- 
tion Counsel";  and  on  page  14.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  10.  strike  out  "psycholo- 
gist is  suing  or  being  sued  by  a  former 
client  or  his  legal  representative,  .such  as 
an  action  against  a  psychologist  for  mal- 
practice. I  2i  where  the  validity  of  a  will. 
deed,  or  contract  of  a  client  is  placed  in 
issue,  and  i3»  where  a  defendant  in  a 
criminal  action  has  raised  the  defense 
of  mental  incapacity.";  and  in.'^ert  "p.'-y- 
chologist  is  being  sued  by  a  former  client 
or  his  legal  representative,  .such  as  an 
action  against  a  psychologist  for  mal- 
practice, i2)  where  the  validity  of  a  will 
or  deed  of  a  client  Is  placed  in  issue,  and 
(3'  where  the  mental  capacity  of  a  de- 
fendant In  a  criminal  action  has  been 
placed  in  issue." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Section  1  TTils  Act  may  be  cited  as  'he 
"Practice  of  Psychology  Act" 

Sec.  2.  The  practice  of  psychology  m  ilie 
District  oi   Columbia  Is  hereby  declared  to 
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.iflTect  the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare, 
,ind  to  be  subject  to  regulation  and  control 
m  the  public  Interest  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  practice  of  psychology  by  unquall- 
lied  persons  and  from  unprofessional  conduct 
by  persons   licensed  to   practice  psychology. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(A»  ""Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

( B )  ""Person"  includes  an  association,  part- 
nership, or  corporation,  as  well  as  nattiral 
;)erson8. 

(C)  "Accredited  college  or  university" 
means  any  college  or  university  which.  In  the 
Commissioner's  determination.  oCTers  either 
an  acceptable  full-time  resident  graduate 
program  of  study  In  psychology  leading  to 
the  doctoral  degree,  or  a  comparable  program. 
In  making  his  determination  concerning 
domestic  educational  instltutlcms,  the  Com- 
:iilS6loner  shall  accredit  those  Institutions  In- 

luded  In  the  listings  of  approved  academic 
'.nstltutlons  published  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education;  in  determining  what  for- 
t'lgn  educational  Institutions  shall  be  ac- 
.  redlted  the  Commissioner  may  take  Into 
..count  the  published  lists  of  recognized 
accrediting  agencies  and  professional  asso- 
ciations. 

iDi  "The  practice  of  peychology"  means 
the  rendering  of  or  offering  to  render  to  the 
public  for  a  fee,  monetary  or  otherwise,  any 
service  Involving  the  application  of  estab- 
lished methods  and  principles  of  the  science 
and  profession  of  psychology.  These  princi- 
ples and  methods  are  concerned  with  under- 
standing, predicting,  and  changing  behavior, 
and  Include,  but  are  not  restricted  to,  the 
u.se  of  counseling  and  psychotherapy  with 
groups  or  Individuals  having  adjustment 
problems  In  the  areas  of  work,  family,  school, 
and  pyersonal  relationships;  measuring,  test- 
Irig.  and  assessing  aptitudes,  skills,  public 
opinion  attitudes,  emotion,  p>ersonallty,  and 
Intelligence;  teaching,  doing  research,  or  lec- 
turing in  psychology 

lE)  "Psychotherapy"  means  the  use  of 
learning  or  other  pyschological  behavior 
modification  methods  In  a  professional  rela- 
tionship to  assist  a  jjerson  or  persons  to 
mijdlfy  feelings,  attitudes,  and  behavior 
which  are  intellectually,  socially,  or  etno- 
tu>nally  maladjustive  or  Ineffectual. 

Sec.  4.  All  persons  licensed  or  certified 
uiider  this  Act  shall  assist  their  clients  In 
obtaining  professional  help  for  all  relevant 
aspects  of  the  clients'  problem  that  fall  out- 
side of  the  boundaries  of  the  psycholog^lst's 
competence.  All  persons  so  licensed  or  certi- 
fied shall  make  provision  for  the  diagnosis 
ai!d  treatment  of  relevant  medical  problems 
bv  an  appropriate  and  qualified  medical  prac- 
Tlt loner,  and  shall,  in  instances  where  a  med- 
icil  problem  Is  involved,  collaborate  effec- 
ti- ely  ■with  oUch  a  medical  practitioner.  No 
person  licensed  or  certified  under  this  Act 
shall  administer  or  prescribe  drugs,  or  per- 
fc  rm  surgery  or  any  manual  or  mechanical 
treatment  whatsoever. 

SEC.  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  practice  or  to  offer  to  practice  psychology, 
or  to  represent  himself  to  be  a  psychologist, 
unless  he  shall  first  obtain  a  license  or  cer- 
ti::cate  pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided,  how- 
ei  I'T.  That  the  following  categories  of  persons 
need  not  obtain  a  license : 

I  A)  A  person  bearing  the  title  of  "pisychol- 
oRisf"  in  the  employ  of  any  governmental 
ai?ency,  academic  institution,  or  research  lab- 
oratory;  Provided.  That  the  services  per- 
fc-med  by  such  an  employee,  which  services 
fhall  not  include  psychotherapy,  are  a  part  of 
.h:.s  office  or  position  and  are  provided  only 
within  the  confines  of  the  organization  or  are 
oSered  to  like  organizations. 

B»  Persons  providing  services,  exclusive  of 
p  -.chotherapy.  to  the  public  through  gov- 
eriimental  organizations,  such  as  clinics,  who 
are  compensated  by  their  employer  rather 
:;.:in  their  clients.  Persons  coming  under  the 
e-.xcmptlons  established  by  subsections  (A) 
and  (B)  may  offer  lecture  services  to  the 
public  for  a  fee  but  may  not  offer  other  psy- 


chological services  to  the  public  for  a  fee 
without  having  obtained  a  license. 

(C)  A  student  Intern,  or  resident  in  psy- 
chology, pursuing  a  course  of  study  or  re- 
search with  an  accredited  college,  university, 
or  training  center:  Provided,  That  such  ac- 
tivities are  supervised  as  part  of  his  course 
of  study,  and  he  is  designated  by  such  title 
as  "psychology  intern,"'  "psychology  trainee." 
or  other  title  clearly  indicating  trainee 
status. 

(D)  A  person  not  licensed  as  a  psycholo- 
gist under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  em- 
ployed by  a  licensed  psychologist  to  assist 
in  the  performance  of  psychological  and  other 
services,  other  than  psychotherapy.  If  such 
person  works  under  the  supervision  of  the 
licensed  psychologist  who  assumes  full  re- 
sponsibility for  his  acts,  and  If  such  person 
is  not  In  anyunanner  held  out  to  the  public 
as  a  psychologist. 

(E)  Qualified  members  of  other  established 
businesses  or  professions,  recognized  by  the 
Commissioner,  doing  work  of  a  psychological 
nature  consistent  with  their  training  and 
with  any  code  of  ethics  provided  by  their 
respective  businesses  or  professions:  Pro- 
vided, That  they  do  not  hold  themselves  out 
to  the  public  by  title  or  description  incor- 
porating the  words  "f>6ychologlcal,'"  "peychol- 
oglst,"  or  "psychology,"  unless  licensed  under 
this  Act. 

(F)  A  psychologist  who  is  not  licensed  or 
certified  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
but  ( 1 )  who  is  licensed  or  certified  under  the 
laws  of  a  State  or  territory  of  the  IJnlted 
States  or  of  a  foreign  country  or  province 
whose  standards  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioner were  substantially  equivalent,  at 
the  date  of  his  certification  or  licensure,  to 

the  requirements  of  this  Act;  or  (2)  who 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsections  (A) 
and  (B)  of  section  7;  and  who  is  employed  or 
Invited  by  a  licensed  psychologist  who  is  a 
resident  of  or  maintains  a  place  of  work  in 
the  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia  to  offer  professional 
services  in  said  District  for  a  total  of  not 
more  than  sixty  days  in  any  calendar  year 
without  holding  a  license  issued  under  the 
Act.  Upon  arrival  in  the  Dlstrlot  of  Colum- 
bia, such  an  unlicensed  psychologist  shall 
report  to  the  Commissioner  with  resjject  to 
the  nature  and  duration  of  his  professional 
activities  in  the  District  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  person  who  has  requested  him  to  ren- 
der services.  A  psychologist  claiming  exemp- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  section  who 
offers  professional  services  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  more  than  twenty  days  in  any 
calendar  year  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sioner evidence  of  his  right  to  such  exemp- 
tion. Upon  proof  of  that  right  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Commissioner,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  enter  the  name  of  the  applicant 
in  a  register  kept  for  that  purp>ose  and  shall 
issue  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  in  evidence 
of  such  registration. 

Sec.  6.  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  revie'wlng  the  applications  of 
persons  seeking  licensure  or  certification  for 
the  practice  of  psychology  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  granting  and  renewal  of 
such  licenses  and  certificates,  for  the  prep- 
aration and  administration  of  oral  and 
written  examinations,  and  for  other  matters 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(B)  The  Commissioner  may  appoint  a 
Board  of  Psychologist  Examiners.  Each  mem- 
ber of  this  Board  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  S'tates.  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  who  shall  either  be  a  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  have  worked  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least  two 
years  preceding  appointment  to  the  Board. 
The  initial  appointees  shall  be  {jsychologists 
eligible  for  licensure  under  the  pro'vlslons  of 
this  Act.  Subsequent  appointees  shall  be 
p>eirsons  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

( C )  The  Commissioner  shall  maintain :  ( 1) 
a  record  of  licenses  and  certificates  granted 
and  refused  and  of  licenses  and  certlflcates 
revoked  or  suspended  which  record  shall  be 


available  to  the  public;  and  (2)  a  complete 
record  of  all  hearings  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  13(B)  in  connection  with  the  denial, 
suspension,  or  revocation  of  a  license.  A 
transcript  of  an  entry  In  a  record  of  hearing, 
properly  certified,  shall  be  prima  facie  evl- 
dencs  of  the  facts  therein  stated 

Sec  7.  The  Commissioner  shall  grant  a 
license  to  practice  psychology  to  each  appli- 
cant who  submits  satisfactory  proof  that — 

(A)  he  is  of  good  moral   character; 

(B)  he  holds  either  (Da  doctoral  degree 
In  psychology  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  and  has  completed  two  years  of 
pKJstgraduate  experience  acceptable  to  the 
Commissioner,  such  two  years  not  to  Include 
terms  of  Internship,  or  (2)  a  doctoral  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university  in  a 
field  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
related  to  pisyohology  and  has  completed  two 
years  of  postgraduate  experience:  Provided, 
That  his  experience  and  training  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Commissioner  to  be  compara- 
ble to  the  requirements  set  forth  in  iB)  (1) 
of  this  subsection; 

iC)  he  has  passed  an  examination,  writ- 
ten or  oral  or  both,  the  scope  and  form  of 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner: Provided.  That  at  any  given  exami- 
nation session  all  examinations  shall  be  uni- 
form; and 

(D)  his  application  has  been  accompanied 
by  the  fees  required  by  the  Commissioner. 

Sec.  8.  Within  one  year  from  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  a  license  shall  be 
issued  without  examination  to  any  appli- 
cant who  Is  of  good  moral  character,  who 
either  maintains  a  residence  or  office,  or 
participates  in  psychological  activities  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  has  submitted  an 
application  for  license  accompanied  by  the 
required  fee,  and  who  holds — 

(A)  a  doctoral  degree  in  psychology  from 
an  accredited  college  or  university  or  other 
doctoral  degree  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  has  completed  at  least  two  years 
of  postgraduate  experience  not  including 
terms  of  Internship;  or 

(B)  a  master's  degree  in  psychology  from 
an  accredited  college  or  university,  and  has 
engaged  In  psychological  practice  acceptable 
to  the  Commissioner  for  at  least  seven  years 
after  the  attainment  of  his  highest  degree. 

Sec.  9.  The  Commissioner  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, grant  a  license  without  examination: 
(1)  to  any  person  who  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication is  licensed  or  certified  under  the 
laws  of  a  State  or  territory  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  a  foreign  country  or  province 
with  standards  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioner,  were  substantially  equivalent 
at  the  date  of  such  certification  or  licensure 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  i2)  to  any 
person  who  has  been  certified  by  a  national 
examining  board:  Provided,  That  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  the  examination 
given  by  the  national  examining  board  was 
as  effective  for  the  testing  of  professional 
competence  as  that  required  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sec  10.  (ai  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council  is  authorized  to  make  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  but  may 
delegate  the  responsibility  to  any  Board  of 
Psychologist  Examiners  which  may  be  ap- 
pointed. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  fix, 
increase,  or  decrease  from  time  to  time  fees  to 
be  charged  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  defray  the  approximate 
cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  11.  Every  person  licensed  or  certified  to 
practice  psychology  who  desires  to  continue 
the  practice  of  psychology  shall  annually 
pay  the  required  fee  for  which  there  will  be 
Issued  a  renewal  of  licensiu-e  or  certificate. 
The  Commissioner  shall  provide  a  ■written  re- 
minder of  the  renewal  date  to  every  person 
licensed  or  registered  under  this  Act.  which 
reminder  shall  be  mailed  at  least  one  month 
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In  advance  of  such  date  A  license  or  certifi- 
cate not  profwrly  renewed  aa  herein  provided 
shall  lapse  The  Commissioner  shall  have  the 
right  to  reinstate  a  lapsed  license  or  certifi- 
cate upon  payment  of  the  renewal  fee  plus 
a  penalty  fee  A  paycholo^st  who  wishes  to 
place  his  license  upon  an  inactive  status  may 
do  so  by  submitting  notice  thereof  Ui  the 
Commissioner  Such  a  psychologist  may  re- 
activate his  license  by  payment  of  the  re- 
newal fee  herein  required  unless  his  license 
hAS  been  Inactive  for  a  period  exceeding  five 
years,  in  which  case  he  will  be  required  M 
furnish  the  Commissioner  evidence  of  his 
competence  to  continue  or  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  psycholo«5y 

Sec  13  The  Commissioner  may  refuse,  re- 
voke, or  suspend  licensure  or  certification  if 
the  person  Applying  or  the  person  licensed  or 
certified  be — 

lAi  convicted  of  a  crime  Involving  moral 
turpitude 

iB)  found  to  be  using  any  drug  or  any 
alcoholic  beverage  to  an  extent  or  in  a  man- 
ner dangerous  Uj  h:mself  any  other  person. 
>r  the  public  or  to  An  extent  that  such  use 
impairs  hl.s  ability  to  perform  'he  work  of  a 
psychologist  with  safety  to  the  public. 

Id  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  Act  as 
provided  in  section  14. 

(Di  ^tetermlned  to  be  a  mental  inrompe- 
tent  bf-»  court  with  proper  Jurisdiction,  or 

lE)  found  to  have  committed  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  standards 
for  the  ethical  practice  of  psychology  to  be 
established  in  regulations  issued  by  the 
Oovernment  of   the  Di.strlct    if  C  4umbia 

Sf.c  13  lAi  Proceeding  leading  toward 
the  suspen.sion  or  revocation  of  a  license  cjr 
certificate  shall  be  begun  by  petition,  setting 
forth  good  cause  therefor  filed  with  'he 
CommLwioner  and  served  on  'he  r?'ponfleiit 
The  Commissioner  may  determine  whether 
a  license  or  certificate  shall  be  suspended  or 
revoked,  and  If  It  Is  to  be  susp)ended  the 
duration  of  such  suspension  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  such  suspension  shall 
'Tnima'e  Rev'joati.in  if  a  llcen.se  shall  not 
preclude  'he  Issuance  of  a  new  license  or 
reglstrri'l  'n  ctfter  the  passage  of  at  len-st  five 
'.ears 

(Bi  Before  the  revoking,  suspending,  or 
refusing  to  Issue  a  license  or  certificate  for 
any  cause  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Commissioner  shall  give  the  persr.n  ■Ahos«' 
right  to  practice  psychology  Is  challenged  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  m  persi  ii  r  bv 
attorney  and  to  produce  witnesses  on  his 
behalf  After  svich  hearing,  should  'he  Com- 
ml.ssioner  decide  to  refu.se  revoke  or  sus- 
pend licensure  or  certification,  he  shall  set 
forth  m  writing  his  reasons  f'^r  so  doing  and 
shall  include  detailed  findings  of  fact 

(Ci  Anv  person  aggrieved  bv  a  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  under  subsection  iB) 
of  this  section  may.  within  thirty  days  after 
receiving  notice  thereof,  seek  review  of  said 
decision  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Cour' 
of  .Appeals  Such  review  shall  be  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Court  of  .Appeals 
for   the   District   of  Columbia  Circuit 

(D)  In  hearings  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  iB)  of  this  section,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  may  be 
compelled  by  subpena  Any  person  refusing 
to  respond  to  such  a  subpena  shall  be  guilty 
of  contempt  of  court 

Sec  14  Axiy  person  who  shall  practice  psy- 
chology, as  defined  in  this  Act  without  hav- 
ing a  valid  unexpired,  unrevoked,  and  un- 
suspended  license  or  certificate  of  reglstrn- 
tlon  issued  as  provided  In  this  Act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500.  or  confined  In  Jail  for  not  more  than 
six  months  or  bo'h  Prosecutions  shall  be  In 
the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel  or  one  of  his  assistants 

Sec  15  The  unlawful  practice  of  psvchol- 
ogy,  as  defined  In  this  Act  may  be  enjoined 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  petition  by  the  Cor- 


ponktlon  Couiuel  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia upon  a  finding  that  the  person  sought  to 
b*  enjoined  has  committed  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  show 
that  any  person  Is  Individually  Injured  by 
'he  actions  complained  of  If  the  respond- 
ent Is  found  guilty  of  the  unlawful  prac- 
tice of  psychology,  the  court  shall  enjoin 
him  from  so  practicing  unless  and  until  he 
has  been  duly  licensed  The  remedy  by  In- 
junction herein  given  may  be  Imposed  In 
addition  to.  or  in  lien  of,  criminal  prose- 
cution and  punishment  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 14  of  this  Act 

Sec  16  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enforce  the  provisions   if  this  Act 

Sec  17  In  legal  proceedings,  no  psycholo- 
gist shall  disclose  any  Information  he  has 
acqtiired  fri)ni  a  pprs<jn  consulting  him  in  his 
professional  capacity  without  the  consent  of 
such  person  except  only  In  legal  actions  ill 
In  which  a  psychologist  Is  being  sued  by  a 
former  client  or  his  legal  representative 
such  ii.s  an  action  at?alnst  a  psychologist  for 
malpractice  i2i  where  the  validity  of  a  will 
or  deed  of  a  client  Is  placed  In  l.ssue  and 
(3)  where  the  mental  capacity  of  a  defendant 
In  a  criminal  action  has  been  placed  In 
issue 

Sep  18  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
upprnprlated  out  of  the  revenue  uf  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colunibla  such  sum.s  bus  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  expenses  of  administering 
and   carrying   out   the   purposes   of  this  Act 

Sr.c  19  If  any  section  of  this  Act.  or  any 
part  thereof  shall  be  adjudged  by  any  court 
of  competent  Jurl.sdlctlon  to  be  Invalid,  such 
Judgment  shall  not  affect.  Impair  or  Invali- 
date the  remainder  of  any  section  or  part 
'hereof 

Se<-  jo  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readme,  read  the  third  time, 
and  'pa.s.sed 

Mr  MANSF'IELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
■No  91-626'.  explalnmg  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  obiectlon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pt-RPOSE     or     THE     BILL 

The  purp<se  of  the  bill  Is  to  protect  the 
public  from  unqualified  and  unethical  practi- 
tioners of  psychology  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Under  present  law,  anyone  can 
advertise  himself  .is  a  psychologist  and  offer 
psychological   services  to   the   public 

Forty  States  now  h.ive  laws  which  require 
the  certification  i  r  licensure  of  psychologists. 
The  fact  that  Maryland  and  Virginia  have 
such  legislation  while  the  District  does  not 
poses  the  added  danger  that  the  District  will 
become  a  haven  for  unqualified  persons  al- 
leging that  they  are  practicing  psychology 

List    or    States    a.nu    Provinces   With    Laws 
Regclatini;  the  Practice  or  Pstchologt 

(Year  of  approval) 
Alabiuna  ( 1963 1 . 
Alaska  I  1967). 
.Arizona  i  1965) 
Arkansas   i  1955) . 
California  i  1957) 
Col  >raUo  i  19611 
Connecticut  il945). 
Delaware   i  1962) 
Florida  I  1961  \ . 
Georgia  >  1951 ) . 
Hawaii   1  19671. 
Id.iho  (  1963) 
Illinois  I  1963). 
Indiana  i  1969). 
Kansas  i  1967). 
Kentucky  ( 1948) 


Louisiana  i  1964). 
Maine  (  1953) 
Maryland   i  1957  i 
Michigan   i  1959). 
Minnesota  i  1951) 
Mississippi  I  1966) 
Nebraska  (1967) 
Nevada  ( 1963) 
New  Hampshire  (1957) 
New  Jersey  i  1966) 
New  Mexico  ( 1963) 
New  York  i  1956 ) 
North  Carolina  (1967). 
North  Dakota  (1967). 
Oklahoma  (1966) 
Oregon  i  1963). 
Rhode  Island  (19S0). 
.South  Carolina  (1968). 
Tennessee   i  1953) 
Texas   i 1969) 
UtAh   ■  1959) 
Virginia   i  1946) 
Washington  il95S). 
Wyoming  (1965). 

Over  the  years,  the  American  Psychological 
A.ssoclallon  I  .APA )  has  developed  a  set  of 
recommendations  to  serve  as  guidelines  !u 
the  drafting  of  effective  legislation  to  ree:- 
late  the  practice  of  psychology  S  1626  follow^, 
tho.se  gvildellnes  closely  and  Is  supported  tv 
he  APA 

.NEED    ran    THE     LEGISLATION 

Your  committee  has  been  advised  that 
'here  have  been  Incidents  In  which  the  lives 
,iiid  well-being  of  residents  In  the  Nations 
Capital  have  been  adversely  affected  by  fraud- 
ulent persons  representing  themselves  as  psv- 
chologlsts  This  Is  happening  at  a  time  whtn 
the  profes.slon  of  psychology  Is  clearly  ex- 
panding and  Is  more  and  more  In  demand  by 
citizens  of  this  city  and  elsewhere  In  the 
country  Therefore,  your  committee  bellevfs 
•hat  the  bill  Incorporates  the  appropriate  and 
necessary  steps  which  must  be  taken 
promptly  'o  regulate  the  quality  of  p.^v- 
chologlcal  services  by  regulating  the  practice 
of  psychology  as  existing  law  already  requires 
the  regulation  of  other  professlon.s  within  the 
city 

BACKGROUND 

For  several  years  District  psychologists 
have  participated  In  a  voluntary,  nonstatu- 
tory certification  program.  Both  because  ;: 
is  a  voluntary  program  and  because  It  in- 
volves only  certification  and  not  licensing. 
It  offers  little  protection  for  the  public.  .At  tlie 
urging  of  local  police  ofBclfils,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Psychological  .Association  Ini- 
tiated an  effort  in  1965  to  have  passed  a  psy- 
chology licensing  bill. 

The  bin  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  in 
the  89th  Congress:  however,  no  hearings  were 
held  In  May  of  1967.  the  bill  was  reintro- 
duced and  hearings  held  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health.  Education,  Wel- 
fare, and  Safely  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Five  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  District  govern- 
ment and  by  local  psychiatric  associations 
were  accepted  by  the  District  of  ColumMa 
Psvchologlcal  Association  In  this  form  'he 
bill  (S  1864  1  was  unanimously  approved  hy 
the  -Senate  In  April  1968 

Heannsts  were  held  on  the  House  counter- 
par'  of  'he  bin  iH  R  10407)  in  May  and  June 
1968  before  Subcommittee  No  5  of  the  House 
District  Committee  The  Washington  Psychi- 
atric Society  and  the  Washington  Psycho- 
analytic Society  opposed  passage  of  the  bill: 
the  District  (government,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Psychological  .Association,  .and  the 
American  Psychological  .Association  sup- 
ported It  The  bin  was  not  reported  out  of 
committee  prior  to  the  .idjotirnment  of  the 
90th  Congress 

Ba.sed  on  recommendations  offered  during 
hearings  in  the  90th  Congress,  the  legis- 
lation was  refined  and  reintroduced  In  'he 
91st  Congress  by  Senator  Bible  iS  1626 1 
and  In  the  House  by  Congressman  McMillan 
(H.R.  9181) 
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Hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health,  Education,  Wel- 
fare, and  Safety  on  June  26,  1969.  at  which 
time  the  bill,  as  amended,  was  endorsed  by 
the  District  government,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  American  Psychological 
Associations,  the  Washington  Psychiatric 
Society  and  the  Washington  Psychoanalytic 
Society 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia prop>osed  an  amendment  which  would 
require  psychologists  who  practice  peycho- 
iherapy  to  have  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
medical  doctor.  It  was  the  committee's  view, 
shared  by  the  District  Health  Department 
and  the  psychoanlyste  who  testified,  that  the 
bill  provides  adequate  safeguards  In  this 
regard  and  that  any  further  restriction  wovild 
he  burdensome  and  unnecessary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
si^ined  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S  2677.  An  act  to  lower  Interest  rates  and 
fleht  inflation:  to  help  housing,  small  busi- 
ness, and  employment:  to  Increase  the  avall- 
ttiiillty  of  mortgage  credit;  and  for  other 
purposes 

S  3016  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  9233.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  efflclent  and  ef- 
lectlve  use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  In  connection  with  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H  R  14794  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jiine  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purjKJses. 


By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin;   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worka: 

"1969  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76,  State  of 
Wisconsin 

"Memorializing  Congress  to  take  action  to 
prevent  the  Interstate  Pecatonlca  River 
from  flooding  annually  In  the  plains  of 
southwestern  Wisconsin 

"Whereas,  the  Pecatonlca  River  spills  out 
of  Its  banks  each  spring,  flooding  Darlington, 
Wisconsin  and  surroimdlng  communities, 
halting  highway  and  municipal  traffic,  dam- 
aging the  goods  and  business  of  numerous 
merchants,  injuring  crops  and  causing  gen- 
eral havoc  in  the  area;  and 

"Whereas,  again  this  year  a  flood  occurred 
and  the  citizens  of  this  area  had  to  endure 
yet  another  year  of  financial  and  domestic 
hardship  because  of  these  flcxKls;    and 

"Whereas,  the  Pecatonlca  Is  an  Interstate 
river,  traversing  northern  Illinois  as  well  as 
southern    Wisconsin;    now,    therefore,    be    It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  respectfully  requests  the  United 
States  Congress  to  take  action  to  prevent 
the  Pecatonlca  River  from  flooding  annually; 
and.  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  legislature  urges  the 
construction  of  retaining  dams  and  other 
watershed  programs  for  flood  control  because 
these  projects  would  be  beneficial  to  inter- 
state commerce  and  the  growth  of  our  na- 
tion's economy;   and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
every  member  of  the  Congressional  delega- 
tion from  Wisconsin." 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

A^:E^•D.\IENT  of  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legi.'ilation  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Ac;  1936  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Comptroller  Oeneral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
liw,  a  report  on  effectiveness  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices program  under  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  oi  1964.  Chicago,  111.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  dated  December  19, 
1969  ( with  an  accomf>anylng  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Drug  Identification  Act  of  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  code  system  for  the  Identification  of 
prescription  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  an  accompanying  pai>er);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  w^ere  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment : 

S.  1653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  In  case  of  suc- 
cessful maintenance  of  an  action  for  re- 
covery of  damages  sustained  in  transporta- 
tion of  property  (Rept.  No.  91-631). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S,  1872.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  of  1950  (title  II  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950)    (Rept.  No.  91-632). 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP  1969— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  <S. 
REPT.  NO.  91-633) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  I  report  favorably, 
with  amendments,  the  bill  iS.  3154)  to 
provide  long-term  financing  for  ex- 
panded urban  public  transportation  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Goodell  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  three 
flag  and  general  officer  nominations 
in  the  Army  and  Navy.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Chaplain  (colonel)  Gerhardt  Wilfred 
Hyatt,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army),  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 

Vice  Adm.  Allen  M.  Shlnn,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired;  and 

Rear  Adm.  Frederic  A.  Bardshar,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  P>resldent,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion I  report  favorably  1941  promotions 
in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below;  4358  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  NavT  in  the  grade 
of  captain  and  below;  and  100  appoint- 
ments in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant.  Since  these  names 
have  already  been  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

William  J.  Nelson,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States; 

David  G.  Adams,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  candidates, 
for  permanent  assignment  In  the  Navy; 

Joseph  H.  Adklns,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  candi- 
dates, for  permanent  assignment  in  the 
Navy; 

Don  S.  Angelo.  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  for  assignment  In  the  Navy; 

Prank  Grabarlts  and  Charles  T.  Walter.  Jr.. 
civilian  college  graduates,  for  permanent  as- 
signment in  the  Navy; 

Michael  R.  Antonelll,  and  sundry  other 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  offi- 
cers, for  permanent  assignment  in  the  Marine 
Corps;   and 

Kenneth  Dean  Aanerud,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Navy. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mr.  Long)   (by  request); 

S.  3287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  3288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena  P. 
Muya;  and 

S.  3289.  A  bin  to  encourage  and  help  Im- 
plement Improvements  In  the  Judicial  ma- 
chinery of  our  State  and  local  courts  by  cre- 
ating an  Institute  for  Judicial  Studies  and 
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Assistance  t.he  purpoae  of  which  shall  be  u> 
make  grants  *.o  State  and  local  courts  and 
nonproOt  organizations  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  tiie  Act  and  to  serve  as  a  reser- 
voir of  up-to-date  information  on  court  man- 
agement and  ur<;aoizatlon;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

I  The  remarts  of  Mr    Tyoincs  when  he  In- 
troduced  the   bin     S    33891    app>ear   later   in 
rhe  Record  mder  the   ipproprlate  headlnt;  i 
By    Mr     McCLBLLAN    i  for    Mr     Eaitt- 

LANDl 

S  3290  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  O  C 
Oupta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  FANNTN 
S  3291  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 9.  !955,  to  authorize  longer  term  teases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  Yavapai -Prescott  Com- 
munity Resenr-atlon  In  Arizona,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AflTalrs 

By     Mr     FANNIN     •  for    himself,     Mr 
G<">LDw*TeR    Mr    Cranston,  and   Mr 

MfRPHY  i 

S  3293  A  bill  r-o  render  the  assertion  of 
land  claims  by  the  United  States  based  upon 
accretion  t  avulsion  subject  to  legal  and 
equitable  defenses  to  which  private  persons 
asserting  stich  claims  would  he  subject;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr   RANDOLPH 

s  V2ff^  A  bill  ta  amend  title  23  United 
States'  ^^de  to  provide  for  use  of  highway 
funds  for  public  transportation,  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   P'.ihllr  W'lrKs 

I  The   remarks  of   Mr    Randolph    when   he 
Introduced  the  fJlll  appear  later  m  the  Record 
under  the  appr.pr.ate  heading  i 
By  Mr   MONDALE 

S  3294    A   bill   for   the   relief  »l  Shle   Tong 
Chu:    to  the  C  immittee  on  the  Judlclar\ 
Bv  Mr   NELSON 

S  329.5  A  bill  to  amend  sections  201  isi 
and  409  of  the  Federal  Pfrnd  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended  relating  lo  finid 
additives,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

I  The  remrtrks  i>f  Mr  NtLsfiN  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  m  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  i 

Bv   Mr    WILLIAMS  of   New   Jersey 

S  3296  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armet  Law- 
son-PltzGerrald  Dver;  to  the  Committee  on 
•he   .Judlclarv 

By   Mr    DOMINICK    i  f or   himself    Mr 
jAvrrs.  iind  Mr    SMrrH  of  Illinois  i 

S  3297  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  a  code 
system  for  the  identification  of  prescrlp- 
'lon  drugs  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  iind  Public  Welfare 

(The  remarks  of   Mr     Dominick   when   he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  'he  Record 
under  'he  appropriate  heading  i 
By  Mr   KENNEDY 

S  3298  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  and  to 
assist  •he  commercial  fishing  Industry  by 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  establish- 
ments processing  flsh  and  fishery  products 
tn  commerce,  and  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  commercial  fishing 
Industry  In  meeting  such  requirements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce 

S  3299  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
.\ct  to  provide  a  15-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  monthly  benefits  with  a  mini- 
mum primary  insurance  amount  of  $100.  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 

S  3300  A  bill  to  establish  the  birthplace 
of  Susan  B  Anthony  in  Adams  Mass  .  as  a 
national  historic  site,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

'The  remarks  of  Mr  Kennedy  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  headings  i 
Bv  Mr  HARRIS 
S  3301  A  bin  to  amend  title  5  United 
States  Code,  'o  include  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purp<3se8  service 
as  an  enrollee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purpoaes.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


S  3289 — INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  COURT  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  crucial  issues  of  our  time  Is  whether 
our  federal  system  of  government  has 
the  wtU  and  the  capacity  to  contain  and 
eventually  bring  to  a  manageable  level 
the  burgeoning  crime  rate  which  is  rav- 
aging our  cities  Time  and  again  our  na- 
tional blue  ribbon  advisory  commissions 
have  advised  us  that  m  order  to  ade- 
quately meet  this  challenge,  each  of  the 
principal  components  of  our  law-enforce- 
ment system — the  police,  the  courts,  and 
the  correction  institutions — rapidly  must 
undergo  major  reform.  Otherwise,  we 
have  been  warned,  we  may  unhappily 
And  ourselves  living  in  a  garrison  state 
where  .security  from  the  threat  of  unre- 
lenting criminal  nolence  represents  the 
predominant  community  interest. 

Tlie  recently  published  staff  report 
to  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  has 
observed  that — 

violence  m  America  some  b«ildly  assert, 
may  be  directly  ,ifis<x-iated  with  poor  court 
management  piirtlcularly  in  trial  coiirts 
hearing  crtmlnal  charges 

The  Commission,  itself,  has  asserted 
that  far  too  many  of  our  criminal  courts 
are  poorly  maiiakied.  senously  back- 
logged,  and  operating  more  like  turn- 
stiles than  tribunals  Others  have 
chargtxl  that  our  criminal  court  system 
IS  actually  abetting  the  very  crime  wave 
It  IS  intended  to  eliminate. 

Charles  Moylan.  the  State's  attorney 
of  Baltimore  City  and  one  who  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
has  recently  written: 

The  law  und  order  •  risls  has  moved  out  of 
the  streets  und  Into  the  courthouse  The 

criminal  courts  and  the  prosecuting  officers 
have  tor  decades  been  the  neglected  and  for- 
gotten children  of  the  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem We  now  represent  the  bottleneck  that 
could  -ause  thsit  system  to  collapse 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  is  the  fact 
that  this  crisis  is  progressively  getting 
worse 

The  most  obvious  and  corrosive  mani- 
festation of  court  obsolescence  and  mis- 
management arc  excessive  congestion 
and  trial  delay  It  is  true  that  the  evil 
ol  judicial  delay  is  nothing  new  History 
tells  us  that  as  early  as  the  tlfth  century 
BC.  the  judicial  calendars  of  Greece 
•Apre  so  fraught  with  congestion  that 
the  regular  magistrates  were  unable  to 
cope  with  it  And  we  might  recall  that 
at  the  meadows  of  Runnymede  in  13th 
centurj-  Eiigland,  the  barons  compelled 
King  John  to  pledge  as  part  of  the  Magna 
Carta  that,  we  will  not  delay  justice 
to  any  one  ' 

One  familiar  with  the  archaic  judicial 
machinerv'  we  employ  today  might  sur- 
mise that  It  is  more  befitting  the  prob- 
lems of  ancient  Greece  or  medieval  Eng- 
land than  our  modern  society.  However, 
today,  in  the  face  of  the  veritable  flood 
nf  criminal  ca.ses  which  are  inundating 
our  courts,  ivjr  law  enforcement  system 
ran  111  afford  the  very  real  delays  and 
backlogs  engendered  by  ineCBcient  court 
practices 

Judicial  delay  obstructs  law  enforce- 
ment in  multiple  ways  First,  it  serves 
to  increase  the  time  during  wh*ch  addi- 


tional crimes  may  be  committed  by  crim- 
inals who  remain  at  liberty  while  await- 
ing their  trials.  For  instance,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  one  out  of  every  threo 
armed  robbery  suspects  released  on  bail 
commits  another  crime.  Moreover,  about 
70  percent  of  the  offenses  committed  on 
ball  occur  more  than  30  days  after  re- 
lease. Thus,  it  would  appear  that  swifter 
justice  could  directly  reduce  criminal 
activity. 

Next,  court  logjams  and  delays  clearh 
increase  a  criminal's  chances  that  either 
he  will  go  completely  unpunished  for  hi< 
offense  or  he  will  receive  a  punlshmen' 
which  is  not  commensurate  with  the  seri- 
ousness of  his  crime.  Delay  works  to  de- 
teriorate evidence,  dull  the  memories  of 
important  witnesses  and  diminish  their 
interest  in  seeing  justice  done,  as  its  co.-r 
to  them  in  time,  effort  and  anxiety  in- 
creases The  prasecutor,  .seeing  his  case 
gradually  disintegrating  and  feeling  the 
pressure  of  an  increased  workload,  often 
dismisses  the  case  entirely  or  accepts  a 
plea  of  guilty  to  a  lesser  offense.  Th;> 
helps  explain  why  nearly  half  of  thosi- 
arrested  for  crime  have  the  charges 
against  them  dismissed,  and  why  thf 
cases  of  over  90  percent  of  those  not  dis- 
mi.ssed  are  resolved  by  a  plea  of  guilty. 

Finally,  the  inability  of  our  criminal 
courts  to  expeditiously  try  and  swiftly 
punish  the  criminal  offender  dlminlshc 
the  publics  confidence  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  as  a  whole.  It  corrodes  th  ■ 
laws  deterrent  effect  by  demonstrating' 
that  punishment  for  criminal  violations 
Is  not  swift  and  certain  but  slow  and  fal- 
tering To  those  who  consider  careers  in 
cnminality,  the  percentages  begin  to  ap- 
pear more  favorable  as  the  certainty  of 
retribution  for  criminal  misconduct  bo- 
comes  Increasingly  less  demonstrable.  X 
the  recently  published  staff  report  to 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  has  stated 

Delays    resulting    from    poor    court    man- 
agement help    to    create    conditions    o{ 
disrespect    for    law    and    legal    Inatltutlonr 
which  in  turn  can  Increase  the  chances  fi  r 
violence  In  our  society. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  has  stated  that  the  period 
between  arrest  of  a  person  accused  of 
committing  a  serious  crime  to  the  trial 
should  be  no  more  than  4  months.  Few 
of  our  courts  are  satisfying  this  timi- 
table  In  our  Federal  courts,  almost  5.000 
criminal  cases  have  been  pending  for 
more  than  1  year  and  over  2,200  of  these 
have  been  awaiting  trial  for  more  than  2 
years.  According  to  the  U.S.  Judicial 
Conference,  this  nationwide  backlog  v.: 
our  Federal  criminal  courts  has  produced 
a     judicial  emergency." 

The  situation  m  many  of  our  State 
criminal  courts  is  equally  alarming.  In 
many  States  1 '  2  years  are  required  to 
process  litigated  cases  from  arrest 
through  trial  to  final  disposition  on  an- 
pe&l.  And  in  some  local  courts,  criminal 
defendants  wait  even  longer.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  parish  of  New  Orleans 
criminal  defendants  have  waited  as  lone 
a"^  2  years  for  trial. 

The    problem    of    lagging    justice    : 
plaguing   our  mil   courts  as  well,   and 
servmg  to  further  breed  disrespect  for 
the  law  Because  many  more  of  our  citi- 
zens are  involved  in  these  courts,  their 
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management  deficiencies  are  especially 
critical  and  in  need  of  tremendous  at- 
tention with  a  view  toward  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation. 

Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  in  an 
appropriate  forum  is  a  basic  concept  of 
our  democratic  process.  Indeed,  our  trial 
courts  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  domestic  peacekeeping  operations  of 
government.  If  our  citizens  lose  faith  in 
the  courts  as  a  means  of  settling  their 
disputes  and  instead  seek  alternative  an- 
swers for  redress,  our  social  order  will 
be  weakened,  if  not  destroyed.  Indeed, 
our  urban  disorders,  in  their  own  cryp- 
tic way,  may  have  expressed  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  or  willingness 
of  our  courts  and  other  legal  institutions 
to  redress  those  legitimate  grievances 
which  helped  seed  the  violence. 

Time  and  again  I  have  cited  statistics 
to  illustrate  the  dimensions  of  lagging 
justice  in  our  civil  courts.  Instances  of 
delays  of  2.  3,  or  even  5  years  between  the 
time  when  a  case  is  filed  and  the  time 
when  it  is  finally  brought  to  trial  are 
common.  Today,  the  average  delay  for 
personal  injury  suits  in  civil  courts  in  ma- 
jor metropolitan  areas  is  22.1  months.  In 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Chicago  the  time 
from  when  a  personal  injury  suit  is  filed 
to  the  trial  is  59.6  months;  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Bronx.  N,Y.,  58.9  months; 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Phila- 
delphia. 46.7  months;  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Suffolk,  Boston,  44  months;  in 
tiie  Superior  Court  of  San  Francisco,  30.7 
months. 

The  full  catalog  of  the  depressing  de- 
tails of  lagging  justice  would  merely 
clutter  the  record.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  problem  is  not  confined  to  one  area 
or  limited  section  of  the  country.  It  truly 
IS  a  national  problem  demanding  na- 
tional attention,  and  the  need  for  positive 
action  is  immediate. 

To  further  the  development  and  adop- 
tion of  improved  judicial  administration 
of  our  Federal  courts.  2  years  ago  I  sup- 
poi  ted  legislation  which  created  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machin- 
er>-.  of  which  I  am  chairman,  held  de- 
tailed hearings  on  this  authorization  leg- 
islation and  reported  favorably  on  the 
proposal  leading  to  swift  and  positive 
congressional  action  on  it. 

The  recent  Eisenhower  Commission 
statement  on  violence  and  law  en- 
forcement called  the  creation  of  this  ju- 
dicial institute  one  of  the  bright  spots 
on  the  generally  bleak  judicial  picture. 
In  the  words  of  the  Commission  report, 
the  new  Federal  Judicial  Center  has 
initiated  several  innovative  administra- 
tive and  managerial  projects  which  offer 
great  promise  for  reduction  of  court 
backlogs  and  the  shortening  of  time  pe- 
riods to  trial."  In  fact,  the  first  Director 
of  The  Center,  Justice  Tom  Clark,  has 
capped  a  fine  career  of  public  service  by 
putting  the  Center  on  the  sound  course 
of  effective  judicial  innovation. 

Our  State  and  local  courts  are  ur- 
gently in  need  of  similar  direction  and 
guidance.  It  is  time  this  need  was  met 
by  legislative  action,  and  I  am  today 
reintroducing  a  bill  entitled  the  Na- 
tional Court  Assistance  Act  which  will 
provide  Federal  seed  money  to  State  and 
local  court  systems  that  want  to  mod- 
ernize their  ways.  This  legislation,  if  en- 


acted, can  benefit  our  State  and  local 
courts  even  more  than  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  has  aided  our  Federal 
courts. 

I  initially  introduced  this  proposal  in 
the  89th  Congress  and  again  during  the 
90th  Congress  at  which  time  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  matter. 

I  believe  this  bill  represents  an  im- 
portant antlcrime  proposal.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  is  especially  relevant  to  note  that 
the  measure  has  recently  received  the 
firm  support  of  the  staff  of  the  Eisenhow- 
er Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence.  In  Its  October  1969  re- 
port to  the  Commission,  that  staff  char- 
acterized the  proposal  as  "farslghted" 
and  "framed  in  the  great  tradition  of 
American  reform."  The  proposal  has  also 
won  the  recent  acclaim  of  an  eminent 
legal  scholar  and  lawyer,  John  Frank  in 
his  book  "American  Law:  The  Case  for 
Radical  Reform" — see  page  58. 

The  National  Court  Assistance  Act  has 
two  main  features.  First,  it  establishes  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  encourage  and 
financially  assist  the  modernization  aid 
improvement  of  judicial  machinery  in  our 
State  and  local  courts.  Second,  it  serves 
to  create  a  national  reservoir  of  up-to- 
date  information  on  court  management 
and  organization.  To  direct  these  activ- 
ities, the  proposal  creates  an  Institute  for 
Judicial  Studies  and  Assistance. 

Under  the  grant-in-aid  program,  our 
State  and  local  courts  could  obtain  finan- 
cial aid  to  study  and  evaluate  their  ju- 
dicial systems,  the  end  of  which  would  be 
to  determine  what  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative changes  are  necessary  to 
achieve  a  maximum  utilization  of  avail- 
able manpower  with  a  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money.  Part  of  this 
process  of  self-evaluation  can  be  a  utili- 
zation of  management  consultants  and 
other  experts  who  can  bring  their  knowl- 
edge to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  court 
administration.  Although  judges  and 
other  court  personnel  rarely  have  admin- 
istrative training,  our  courts  have  been 
hesitant  to  make  use  of  expertise  in  meet- 
ing problems  of  judicial  administration. 
Federal  assistance  would  encourage 
judges  to  overcome  that  hesitancy. 
Grants  would  be  made  to  help  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  resulting 
from  these  studies  and  evaluations. 

Illustrative  of  the  benefits  which  courts 
have  derived  from  modem  analytic  stud- 
ies of  their  Judicial  organization  and  ma- 
chinery is  the  accomplishments  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  Under  the  en- 
lightened direction  of,  at  first,  Judge 
Gerhard  Gesell,  and,  more  recently 
and  extendedly,  Newell  Ellison  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar,  and  with 
a  fine  yoimg  man,  David  Saari,  as 
executive  director,  this  committee, 
with  the  aid  of  private  fimds,  began 
to  study  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
system  in  April  1968.  The  committee  has 
come  forth  with  a  number  of  careful 
studies  of  the  operation  of  the  courts.  As 
studies  have  progressed,  the  committee 
has  made  numerous  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  courts.  One  of  their  principle 
suggestions  was  the  creation  of  an  Indi- 
vidual calendar  system  to  handle  crimi- 
nal cases  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 


the  District  of  Columbia.  Although  that 
system  has  been  in  effect  for  only  a  few 
months,  results  have  been  gratifying  and 
great  strides  are  being  made  to  reduce 
the  critical  backlog  of  criminal  cases. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  type  of 
help  which  has  benefited  the  DC.  courts, 
grants  will  also  be  used  to  develop  pro- 
grams for  judges  designed  to  educate 
them  in  modern  techniques  of  judicial 
administration  and  to  establish  in  ac- 
credited imiversities,  programs  of  in- 
struction in  court  administration  and 
management.  Thus,  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  can  be  of  direct  aid  to  our  State 
and  local  judiciaries  in  the  fulfillment  of 
their  administrative  responsibilities. 

The  Institute  for  Judicial  Studies  and 
Assistance  would  also  serve  as  a  much 
needed  central  clearinghouse  of  infor- 
mation about  new  methods  that  have 
been  tested  in  individual  courts.  It  would 
collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate materials  and  other  data  relat- 
ing to  studies,  programs  and  projects 
involving  court  organization  and  man- 
agement. Thus,  for  example,  what  has 
been  successfully  accomplished  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  techniques  employed, 
could  be  made  available  to  other  court 
systems  with  similar  problems.  The  In- 
stitute could  provide  advice  on  the  most 
suitable  statistical  and  data  collection 
systems  for  a  particular  court.  There  is 
no  such  service  today.  It  also  may  be 
desirable  to  have  the  Institute  serve  as  a 
computer  center.  Many  courts  own  com- 
puters to  process  statistics  and  records, 
but  the  Institute  could  perform  this  serv- 
ice for  them  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Mr.  I*resident.   some   have  expressed 
concerned  that  the  bill  invites  encroach- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  upon 
the  autonomy  of  State  and  local  courts.  I 
too  am  deeply  concerned  with  preserving 
the  autonomy  and  vigor  of  State  and 
local  courts,  and  I  deplore  the  intrusion 
of   the   Federal   Government    into   the 
domain  of  State  government.  It  has  long 
been  my  opinion  that  the  primary  reason 
the  Federal  Government  has  moved  into 
many  areas  that  heretofore  have  been 
exclusively  within  the  province  of  the 
states  is  that  the  latter,  generally  speak- 
ing, have  not  been  sensitive  to  the  de- 
mands of  today's  society,  and  have  failed 
to  meet  modem  needs  with  modem  gov- 
ernment. If  we  are  to  stem  the  entrance 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  areas 
where  it  cannot  operate  as  eflSclently  as 
State  and  municipal  governments  it  is 
essential  to  revitalize  local  government 
and  make  it  equal  to  the  task  that  must 
be  performed.  The  National  Court  As- 
sistance Act  is  a  means  to  stimulate  Ju- 
dicial reform  at  a  local  level  by  encour- 
aging State  and  local  courts  to  reevalu- 
ate the  way  they  deal  with  their  judicial 
problems,  and  to  find  and  Implement  up- 
to-date  solutions.  Thus,  the  act  is  in- 
tended   to    help    State    and    municipal 
courts   help   themselves,   thereby   obvi- 
ating any  pressure  for  Federal  involve- 
ment   in    matters    of    local    justice.    It 
would  strengthen,  not  weaken,  our  sys- 
tem of  creative  federalism. 

Because  I  share  the  concern  of  those 
who  oppose  unnecessary  Federal  inter- 
vention in  local  affairs,  I  have  placed  in 
the  act  specific  provisions  to  protect  the 
independence  and  autonomy  of  State 
and  local  courts.  To  this  end,  section  641 
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provides  that  the  activities  and  policies 
of  the  Institute  for  Judicial  Studies  and 
AjBlstance  will  be  supervised  for  the 
most  part  by  State  court  offlclaJs  The 
Board  will  be  composed  of  two  active 
State  appellate  judges,  two  active  State 
trial  Judges,  two  State  court  administra- 
tive officers,  and  one  attorney  engSMjed  In 
the  private  practice  of  law  No  two  mem- 
bers may  be  residents  of  the  same  State 
and  no  more  than  four  members  may 
bear  allegiance  to  the  same  political 
party 

In  addition,  section  646' b'  of  the  act 
provides  that  the  financial  resources  of 
the  act  can  be  used  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  highest  judicial  authority 
of  the  State  involved 

The  use  of  the  highest  judicial  au- 
thority of  the  State  a>  tlie  approving 
authority  under  thus  section  is  based 
upon     the     recommendation     of     Judge 

0  Joseph  Tauro.  the  eminent  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts However,  others  have  suggested 
that  this  authority  should  remain  with 
the  fiTdge  of  the  court  directly  involved 

1  believe  that  this  Issue  would  benefit 
from  further  hearings  and  pending  the 
recital  of  the  views  of  other  State  and 
local  ludges.  I  am  reserving  final  judg- 
ment on  this  matter 

Finally,  section  647  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  Institute  from  exerting  any 
control  or  influence  over  State  or  local 
courts  These  provisions,  taken  together. 
are  meant  to  assure  that  the  initiative 
for  implementing  reforms  remains  with 
the  judges  of  the  State  and  local  courts 

Support  for  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Court  Assistance  Act  has  come 
from  many  quarters  In  addition  to  the 
endorsement  by  the  staff  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence,  the  proposal  has  been 
approved  by  the  American  Bar  As.socia- 
tion  Section  on  Judicial  Administration 
and  by  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Trial  Judges 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  the  meas- 
ure which  I  now  introduce  will  encourage 
and  enable  State  and  local  governments 
to  make  an  all-out  effort  to  improve  their 
judicial  systems  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  '  S  3289  to  encourage  and 
help  implement  improvements  in  the 
judicial  machinery  of  our  State  and  local 
courts  by  creating  an  Institute  for  Judi- 
cial Studies  and  .Assistance,  the  purpose 
of  which  .shall  be  to  make  grant^s  to  State 
and  local  courts  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  carry  out  the  objectives  oi  the 
act  and  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  of  up-to- 
date  Information  on  court  management 
and  organization  introduced  by  Mr  Tyd- 
iNGs.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

S     .1289 

Sf  ir  enact'^d  by  tne  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtientatiies  of  tfie  Vnittd  States  of 
.AmtTico  11  Congress  a^semijled.  That,,  this 
.\ct.  wuh  the  lollowing  table  of  contenis.  may 
Oe  cited  as  The  National  Court  A.s8l8tance 
Act  •• 

Section    1     Title   28,    United    States   Code 


is  amended  by  inserting,  immediately  follow- 
ing chapter  43    a  new  chaoler  a«  followg 
CHAPn«  44      iNSTiTirrr  for  Judicial  Stubixs 

AND    ASSUTANrE 

Sec. 

840  Institute  for  Judicial  Studies  and  A»- 

sKstance 

841  Board.  oompo«ition.  selection,  tenure  ol 

members 
'843    Meetings;    conduct    of    business,    com- 
pensation. 
64.1     I'  iwers  of  the  bohrd 

844  Director  and  the  staff 

845  Retirement,   employee  benefits 
848    Procedure   for   obtaining   grants 
•HT    .\pprnv.ii  of  Chief  Judge 

848     Annual   Report 

5  840    Institute    for    Judicial    Studies    and 
Assistance 
.ii   There  Is  hereby  established  an  Insti- 
tute fur  Judicial  Studies  .ind  .\sslstance  whose 
purpose   It  shall   be   to  further  the  adoption 
ind    develi^pment    of    improvement*    in    the 
organization,   procedure    and   .idminlstratlon 
I  if  [oral  and  state  courts 
5  841    Board    Composition.  Selection,  Tenure 
>f  Members 
I .   The  ictlvltlps   if  the  Institute  shall  be 
supervLsed  by  a  Bf>ard  which  shall  have  final 
responsibility   f.ir  establishing  Institute  pol- 
icies, and  shall    except  as  otherwise  provided 
exercise  the  authority  granted  to  the  Insti- 
tute 

"lb)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
•■{  1 1   two  active  state  appellate  Judges: 
'I  2  I   two  active  state  trial  Judges. 
■'  I  3  I  two  state  court  .administrative  nfflcers; 
■i4i    one  attorney  en?agetl   m   the  private 
practice  'if  law 

"(CI  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  who.  In  making 
such  appointments  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion til  recnmrnendatlons  iind  endorsements 
from  pnjfp.sslonal  societies  and  organlz-itlons 
concerned  with  Judicial  administration  and 
m.m.igement  techniques.  including  the 
.\merlcan  Bar  .\ss<K-latli)n  the  .\merlc.in 
Society  for  Public  .Administration,  the  .As- 
sociation of  American  Law  Schools,  the 
American  Judicature  Society  the  Institute 
of  Judicial  .Administration,  the  Conference 
of  Chief  Justices  the  National  Conference  of 
Court  .Administrate e  Officers,  the  National 
Conference  of  Metropolitan  Courts,  tiie  Na- 
tional Conference  of  SUite  Trial  Judges,  and 
the  N(5rth  .American  Judges  .Assix-latlon 

■idi  No  two  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  residents  of  the  same  state  and  no  more 
than  four  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
members    if  the  siune  political  party 

lei  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  three  years:  except 
•hat  the  terms  of  two  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  at 
the  end  of  one  year  .ind  the  terms  of  two 
other  members  of  the  Board  first  taking 
office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
President  -it  the  time  of  the  :ipp<iintment,  at 
the  end  of  two  years  Members  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  to  one  full  term 
of  office 

■ifi  .Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
v.iciiicy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
that  term  and  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
polniment  to  one  full  term  of  office 

"igi  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  as  Chairman  who  shall  serve 
•IS  Chairman  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
^842  Meetings,  conduct  ol  business:  com- 
pensation 
"I  a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall 
be  held  semi-annually  Special  meetings  sliall 
be  held  from  time  to  time  upon  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  acting  at  his  own  discretloa 
or  pursuant  to  the  petition  of  any  Ave 
members 

bi  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  .A  simple  majority  of 
the   membership  shall  constitute  a  quorum 


for  the  conduct  of  business  The  Board  shall 
act  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  simple  ma- 
jority  of   the  members   present   and   voting 

•ici  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $75  a  day  while 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Board,  and  shall  also  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  othfr 
necessary  expenses  lnc\irred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  such  duties,  so  long  as  con- 
sistent with  state  law 
"5  843    Powers  of  the  Board 

'lai  In  ciarr\-lng  out  ttie  purpose  of  the  In- 
stitute   the  Board  Is  authorized 

"  ( 1 1  to  conduct  or  to  cause  to  be  conducted 
studies  .ind  evaluations  of  local  and  stute 
court  systems,  to  make  recommendations  for 
organizational,  procedural,  and  admlnlstrvi- 
tlve  Improvements  of  such  systems,  and  'o 
contract  with  public  or  private  agencies  r^r 
the  purp^ise  of  having  such  agencies  assist 
It  in  the  exercise  of  its  authority  under  this 
parafH'aph. 

■'i2i  to  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducifd 
seminars  .md  other  educational  programs  for 
Judges  and  [personnel  of  locjil  and  st.it* 
courts: 

••(3»  to  collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  dls- 
.semlnnte  information,  materials,  and  other 
dat.i  relating  to  studies,  programs  .ind  pr.]- 
ects  conducted  or  carried  out  under  :iil8 
chapter: 

•■(4  1  to  ci>iperate  with  .tnd  render  'echnl- 
cal  assistance  to  federal,  state  local  or  other 
public  or  private  agencies:   and 

■•.5  I  to  acvept.  In  Its  discretion,  gifts  .ind 
other  donations  to  be  u.sed  in  carrying  out 
the  purpo.se  of  tJie  Institute 

"ibl  To  .-usslst  It  In  carrying  out  the  p  :r- 
pose  of  the  Institute,  the  Board  Is  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  local  or  st.ate  court*  or  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for 
the  following  purposes 

•ill  t<i  study  and  evaluate  local  and  Ftite 
court  sys'ems.  and  to  prepare  reconuner.da- 
tlons  lor  organizational,  procedural,  iind  id- 
minlstratlve  Improvements  of  such  systfn-..=: 

•■i2i  to  present  seminars  and  other  edu- 
cjitlon  programs  for  Judges  and  personnel  of 
I.h-.il  .tnd  state  courts: 

■•i3i  to  establish  In  accredited  unlverslMes 
and  collegee  programs  of  Instruction  In  coirt 
adminlstrntlon  md  management: 

•i4i  to  implement  organizational,  proce- 
dural, and  administrative  improvements  of 
local  and  state  court  systems  recommended 
as  a  result  of  studies  conducted  under  :hl9 
chapter; 

•■i.5i  for  such  other  purposes.  con.si5tent 
with  tht  purposes  of  this  chapter,  as  it  shall 
determine  necessary  or  desirable  In  carrving 
out  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  P^o:  ■dcd. 
that  no  such  grant  or  part  thereof  be  used 
for  the  cfinstructlon.  improvement,  or  .il'.er- 
ation  of  buildings,  or  for  the  payments  of 
salalres  of  Judges  or  court  perstmnel  ^n  a 
continuing  basis. 
■644  Director  and  the  Staff 

■■ia)  The  Board  shall  appoint  and  ;:x  the 
duties  of  the  Director  of  ;he  Institute  ■^■ho 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board 

"lb)  Tlie  Directors  per  annum  compensa- 
tion shall  be  in  the  same  amount  as  ;i  fed- 
eral district  court  Judge's  compensation  His 
appointment  and  salary  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  SMtes 
Code,  governing  app<iintmetus  in  (vimjvtitive 
service,  or  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  I'-le. 
relating  to  classifications  and  General  Sched- 
ule pav  rates 

ICI  The  Director  shall  appoint  and  nx  the 
Limpensatlon  of  such  additional  professional 
perso.inel  .is  the  Board  may  deem  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  oi  title  5. 
United  Stales  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  competitive  service,  or  the  provisions  of 
ch.ipter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title,  relating  to  classifications  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates  Provided,  ■■ou'- 
tter.  That  the  compensation  of  any  person 
appointed  under  this  subsection  .shall  not  ex- 
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ceed  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  pay  rates,  section 
5316,  title  5.  United  States  Code:  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  the  salary  of  a  re- 
employed annuitant  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  shall  be  adjusted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  8344.  title  5,  United 
St.ites  Code 

■•|d)  The  Director  shall  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  secretarial  and 
clerical  personnel  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  competitive  service  and  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title,  relating  to  classifications  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates 

■'let  The  Director  may  procure  personal 
.services  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title 
5  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  pay- 
able under  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  sec- 
tion 5332.  title  5.  United  States  Code,  unless 
ftich   higher  r.ite  Is  approved  by  the  Board. 

■if I  The  Director  is  authorized  to  Incur 
necessary  travel  and  other  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses Incident  to  the  Operation  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

"?  645,  Retirement;    employee   benefits 

lai  A  Director  of  the  institute  who  at- 
'.ilns  the  age  of  seventy  years  shall  be  retired 
Irom  that  office 

■  lb)  The  Director,  the  professional  staff, 
,Tnd  the  clerical  and  secretarial  employees  of 
the  Institute  for  Judicial  Studies  and  As- 
.-istance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  within  the  mean- 
ing of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  (relat- 
Inc  to  civil  .service  retirement),  chapter  87 
ircl.itlng  to  Federal  employees  life  Insurance 
program),  and  chapter  89  (relating  to  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  program),  to 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Provided,  how- 
'  cr.  TTiat  the  Director,  upon  written  notice 
r.lid  with  the  Director  of  the  Admlnlstra- 
iivc  Office  of  the  United  States  Cotirts  within 
s-lx  months  after  the  date  on  which  he  takes 
office,  may  waive  coverage  under  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  1  relating  to  civil  service  retirement), 
and  elect  coverage  under  the  retirement  and 
disability  provisions  of  this  section:  And 
provided  further.  That  upon  his  nonretlre- 
ment  separation  from  the  Institute,  such 
waiver  and  election  shall  not  operate  to  fore- 
cl  'se  to  the  Director  such  opportunity  as  the 
:a;v  may  provide  to  secure  civil  service  retlre- 
inent  credit  for  service  as  Director  by  depK>sit- 
1ns  with  Interest  the  amount  required  by 
section  8334  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"CI  Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Director 
who  has  elected  coverage  under  this  section 
and  -vvho  has  served  at  least  fifteen  years  and 
attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  the  Di- 
rector of  the  .Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  shall  pay  him  an  an- 
nuity for  life  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the 
salary-  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

■  Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Director  who 
has  elected  coverage  under  this  section  and 
who  has  served  at  least  ten  years,  but  who 
Is  not  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity  under 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  subsection,  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  pay  him  an  annuity  for  life 
equal  to  that  proportion  of  80  per  centum  of 
the  salary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement that  the  number  of  years  of  his 
service  bears  to  fifteen,  reduced  by  one-quar- 
ter of  1  per  centum  for  each  full  month.  If 
anv  he  Is  under  the  age  of  slxty-flve  at  the 
tUne  of  separation  from  service. 

(d)  A  Director  who  has  elected  coverage 
unaer  this  section  and  who  becomes  per- 
manently disabled  to  perform  the  duties  of 
hl3  office  shall  be  retired  and  shall  receive  an 
anr.'jity  for  life  equal  to  80  per  centum  of 
the  salary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  If  he  has  served  at  least  fifteen 
years,  or  equal  to  that  proportion  of  80  per 
centum  of  such  salary  that   the  aggregate 


number  of  years  of  his  service  bears  to  fif- 
teen If  he  has  served  less  than  fifteen  years, 
but  In  no  event  less  than  50  per  centum  of 
such  salary. 

"(e)  For  the  purfKwe  of  this  section. 
'service'  means  service,  whether  or  not  con- 
tinuous, as  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Ju- 
dicial Studies  and  Assistance,  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  or  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  and  any  service,  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States,  a  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  In  Congress,  or  a 
civilian  official  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 
"5  646.  Procedure  for  Obtaining  Grants 

"(a)  'Within  six  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Director  shall,  after 
coiMultatlon  with  the  Board,  Issue  regula- 
tions establishing  general  standards  for  ob- 
taining grants  under  this  Act.  The  regula- 
tions shall  provide  for  regular  reports  to 
the  Director  by  a  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  Act,  and  the  Director  shall  from  time  to 
time,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  and  other 
information  available  to  him,  review  and. 
If  necessary,  revise  the  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  regulations 
and  revisions  thereof  shall  not  t>ecome  effec- 
tive until  approved  by  the  Board. 

"(b)  After  the  regulations  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  have  been  is- 
sued, any  local  or  State  court  or  any  public 
or  private  agency  desiring  to  secure  a  grant 
under  this  chapter  may  submit  an  applica- 
tion therefor  to  the  Director.  The  application 
shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain  such  In- 
formation as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Direc- 
tor. The  application  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
Director  who  shall  recommend  approval  or 
disapproval  to  the  Board.  No  application 
submitted  by  any  local  or  State  court  for  a 
grant  under  this  chapter  shall  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Director  for  approval  un- 
less such  application  has  been  first  approved 
by  the  highest  Judicial  authority  of  the  State 
In  which  Is  located  the  court  submitting  such 
application.  No  application  submitted  by  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organization  for 
a  grant  under  this  chapter  in  connection 
with  any  local  or  State  court  shall  acquire 
the  approval  of  any  State's  highest  Judicial 
authority.  State's  highest  Judicial  authority 
means  the  person  or  body  of  people  who  have 
been  granted  by  state  constitution  or  statute. 
supreme  supervisory  authority  over  the 
courts  of  the  State  or  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  grant  the  chief  Judge  of  the  State's  highest 
court. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  approve  any  applica- 
tion recommended  by  the  Director  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
The  payment  of  moneys  to  any  applicant 
under  this  chapter  will  follow  the  approval 
of  his  application  by  the  Board.  Payment  of 
any  such  grant  may  be  made  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  In- 
stallments as  may  be  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector, and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Director  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
f  647.  Approval  of  Chief  Judge 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  Institute,  the  Board,  or  the 
Director,  thereof,  to  supervise  or  control  in 
any  manner  or  to  any  extent  the  administra- 
tion, organization  of  any  local  or  State  court, 
or  to  conduct  or  to  cause  to  be  conducted  any 
study  or  evaluation  of  any  local  or  State  court 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  highest 
Judicial  authority  of  the  State  In  which  such 
study  or  evaluation  Is  to  be  conducted. 
S  648.  Annual  Report 

On  or  before  April  1  of  each  calendar  year, 
the  Board  shall  report  in  ■writing  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  Its  activities  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 

Sec  2.  Appropriations.  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 


of  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  act  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1970  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $5  million. 


S.  3293 — INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  USE  OP 
HIGHWAY  FUNDS  FOR  PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  measure  for  careful  con- 
sideration by  all  persons  interested  in 
achieving  workable  solutions  to  our  Na- 
tion's growing  urban  transportation 
problems.  This  bill  will  be  a  preirt  of  the 
hearings  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
will  hold  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  during  the  second  session  of 
the  91st  Congress. 

Long  ago  the  Congress  recognized  the 
specific  highway  needs  of  urban  areas  by 
providing  that  25  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  Federal  aid  primary  and 
secondary  systems  would  be  available  for 
highway  construction  In  urban  areas.  In 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968, 
funds  were  authorized  for  the  TOPICS 
program,  a  program  designed  to  improve 
traflQc  operations  on  those  urban  exten- 
sions of  our  Federal  aid  systems. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  permit 
urban  areas  of  50,000  population  or 
more  to  use  Federal  aid  highway  funds  in 
the  operation  of  public  transportation 
facilities.  The  purpose  of  such  action 
would  be  to  secure  a  sufficient  reduction 
in  the  demand  for  highway  transporta- 
tion so  that  the  highway  needs  of  the 
area  involved  could  be  significantly  re- 
duced. Under  the  language  of  the  bill, 
the  people  of  the  area  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  issue.  All 
of  the  economic,  social  and  environ- 
mental factors  of  the  area  would  be  con- 
sidered before  a  determination  is  made 
to  use  highway  funds  for  public  trans- 
portation purposes. 

This  approach  shoiild  enable  many 
communities  in  the  United  States  to  more 
adequately  develop  their  existing  bus  and 
mass  transportation  services.  It  would,  I 
believe,  help  to  provide  a  necessary  bridge 
between  the  highway  program  and  the 
extended  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram being  developed  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  counsel 
from  all  who  are  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. I  especially  solicit  the  views  of  my 
colleagues,  so  that  we  can  develop  the 
most  responsive  highway  program  and 
provide  for  the  most  intelligent  use  of 
highway  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3293)  to  amend  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  use  of 
highway  funds  for  public  transportation, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Rakdolph,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


S.  3295— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REFORM  THE  NATION'S  LAWS 
GOVERNING  FOOD  ADDITIVES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
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to  reform  our  Nations  laws  governing 
food  additives  This  bill,  the  Pood  Addi- 
tive Safety  Act.  wUl  require  comprehen- 
sive testing  of  additives  for  a  wide  rauige 
of  potential  health  hazards  before  Gov- 
ernment approval  can  be  granted  for  new 
additives  a.^  well  as  for  the  more  than 
2.000  already-approved  additives,  many 
of  which  were  initially  sanctioned  with- 
out laboratory  analysis  for  safety 

Unless  our  food  safety  laws  are  vastly 
reformed,  the  American  public  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  massive  testing  ground 
for  a  variety  of  sweeteners,  preservatives, 
spices,  and  coloring  agents  that  are  mar- 
keted without  safety  research 

We  simply  must  stop  the  practice  of 
allowing  food  manufacturers  to  use  the 
unknowing  consumer  as  part  of  a  large 
scale  trial  in  the  testing  of  food  addiuves 
that  have  not  been  required  to  pa^ss  ade- 
quate laboratory  examination. 

Respected  scientists  have  long  ques- 
tioned the  safety  of  certam  addiuves.  es- 
pecially those  failing  to  offer  any  signifl- 
canrniitritive  benefit  to  the  consumer 

Ttte  recent  concern  over  the  health 
hazards  of  the  artificial  sweetener  cycla- 
mate  has  raised  legitimate  questions 
about  other  addiuves  which  were  once 
believed  to  be  safe  but  should  now  be 
subject  to  comprehensive  testing  and 
better  regulation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  link  between 
cyclamates  and  cancer  has  been  suffi- 
ciently proven  to  dicute  its  total  removal 
from  the  marketplace.  The  only  manner 
in  which  it  should  possibly  be  available 
to  the  public  is  by  prescription  only,  a 
step  that  I  advocated  last  spring. 

While  present  law  Includes  a  general 
prohibition  against  unsafe  and  adulter- 
ated foods,  only  those  food  additives 
that  cause  cancer  in  man  or  ammals  are 
specifically  forbidden  from  use  through 
the  so-called  Delaney  amendment 

The  Delaney  amendment  is  currently 
under  attack  from  industry  spokesmen 
and  others  on  the  basis  of  being  too  ngid 
to  be  practical  Some  spokesmen  have 
suggested  that  tolerances  be  allowed  for 
cancer-causinsi  substances. 

When  we  are  learning  more  and  more 
about  the  hazards  of  chemicals  in  our 
environment,  it  is  no  ume  to  be  retreat- 
ing from  consumer  safety  Instead  of 
weakemng  existing  food  additive  laws. 
we  should  broaden  them  to  ban  those 
additives  that  cause  birth  defects,  mu- 
tations and  other  biological  damage  as 
well  as  cancer 

Under  current  regulations,  a  manufac- 
turer can  treat  a  substance  as  i,'enerally 
recognized  as  .safe  without  safety  testing 
if  qualified  .scientists  regard  the  item  as 
not  harmful  for  human  consumption. 

Congress  made  a  grievous  rmstake  a 
decade  ago  by  allowing  the  issue  of  food 
additive  safety  to  be  settled  by  admin- 
istrative judgment  rather  than  labora- 
tory  results. 

It  IS  important  to  take  issue  with  the 
argument  that  few.  if  any,  food  additives 
have  been  proven  to  cause  cancer  in  man. 
Some  chemicals  known  to  cause  cancer 
in  man  take  10  to  20  years  of  continual 
exposure  before  any  malignancy  appears. 
Even  after  that  period  of  ume.  it  is  often 
exceptionally  difficult  to  isolate  any  clear 
causal  relationship  between  exposure  to 
a  particular  chemical  and  subsequent 
development  of  cancer  in  man. 


The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  announced  restrictions  on 
cyclamates  in  October  after  it  was  found 
to  cause  bladder  cancer  in  rats  that  were 
fed  the  sweetener  over  a  2-year  period  at 
concentrations  higher  than  regular  daily 
human  consumpUon,  m  accordance  with 
customary  practice  in  carcmogemty  tests. 
One  must  remember  that  the  dosage, 
about  50  times  higher  than  normal  hu- 
man consumption,  was  only  half  of  the 
recogmzed  safety  factor  of  100 

I  undersUnd  that  the  PDA  has  addi- 
tional independent  studies  on  cyclamates 
and  cancer,  including  research  which 
disclo.sed  cancer  in  the  bladder  of  rats 
with  cyclamate  doses  only  eight  times 
higher  than  the  normal  human  level. 

Even  before  the  cancer  connection 
was  confirmed,  numerous  laboratory  ex- 
periments had  linked  cyclamates  to  sig- 
nificant biological  damage,  including 
liver  disorders,  birth  deformities,  tissue 
changes  in  various  organs,  and  chromo- 
some breakage 

Some  of  the  research  came  from 
PDAs  own  scientists.  Drs.  Marvin  Lega- 
tor and  Jacqueline  Verrett. 

Dr  Legator's  experiments  showed 
cyclohexlamine.  a  derivative  formed  in 
the  body  from  cyclamates.  caused  sig- 
nificant chromosome  breakage  in  rat 
cells  at  very  low  doses.  Dr.  David  Stone, 
of  the  Worcester  Institute  of  Experi- 
mental Biology  in  Shrew.sbury.  Mass  .  re- 
ported similar  chromosome  breakage  in 
laboratory  cultures  of  human  cells 

Dr  Verrett  treated  chicken  eggs  with 
cyclamates  and  cyclohexlamme  and 
found  that  almost  all  the  chick  embryos 
developed  some  deformities,  including 
distorted  spines  and  no  wings  or  legs.  In 
a  similar  study.  Wisconsin  researchers 
reported  birth  defects  among  litters  of 
piglets  born  of  sows  that  had  a  diet  con- 
taming  cyclamates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  m  the  Record  at 
this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wdl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  witliout  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3295'  to  amend  .sections 
201 'SI  and  409  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmeuc  Act.  as  amended,  relating 
to  food  awlditives.  introduced  by  Mr.  Nel- 
.soN.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 

3     3295 

He  If  rnacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTesentative.i  of  the  United  Statr.'<  of 
America  tn  Congrrss  assernbled.  That  tiiis 
Act  shall  be  known  .is  the  ■Pood  Additive 
Safety  .Act  of  1970" 

SBC  2  Paragraph  ici  of  section  201  of  the 
Pederal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as 
amended  i21  U3C  321is)i.  Is  amended  by 
strllcing  out  the  comma  immediately  before 
■If  .such  .substance  is  not  generally  recog- 
nlzed"  and  everything  that  lollows  down 
through  the  remainder  of  such  paragraph, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec  3  Section  409icH 3)  i  A>  of  the  Pederal 
Pood.  Dnig  luid  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended 
(21  use  348(C)  i3i  (A)  I  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■That  no  additive  siiall  be 
deemed  to  be  s»fe  If  It  Is  found  to  Induce 
cancer  when  Ingested  by  man  or  animal,  or  If 
It  is  found,  after  testa  which  are  appropriate 
fo7  tlie  evaluation  of  the  safety  of  food  ad- 
ditives, to  Induce  cancer  in  man  or  animal." 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  'ollowln? 
■'That  no  food  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
safe  If  It  la  found  to  Induce  chronic  bio- 
logical injury  or  damage  In  any  respect,  li- 
cludlng  but  not  limited  to  the  inductl'  :i 
of  cancer,  carclnogenoala ) ,  the  Induction  -f 
oongenltal  deformities  ( teratogenesls )  or  the 
induction  of  genetic  mutation  { mutagenoels 
when  Ingested  by  man  or  animal,  or  If  It  :s 
found,  after  tests  which  are  appropriate  :  .r 
the  evaluation  of  ttie  safety  of  food  addi- 
tives, to  Induce  chronic  biological  injur\  r 
damage  In  any  respect  In  m&n  or  .inlmal 

S«c.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  fir^; 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  be  appllcai  .e 
to  all  food  additives  (1)  which  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe  pursuant  to  sect!  n 
201(8)  of  the  Pederal  Pood.  Drug,  and  C  - 
meUc  Act.  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  321(6.- 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  At. 
(2)  which  was  exempted  from  the  deflnltlo;i 
of  such  term  under  such  section  201 1  (■  i 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .A.: 
and  (3)  with  respect  to  which  a  regu'.i- 
tlon  was  Issued,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  under  section  409  of  &uch 
Act.  ^^.^^^^^_^^ 

S  3297— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  •DRUG 
IDENTIFICATION  ACT  OF  1969" 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  n- 
troduce.  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr 
Javits>,  who  is  the  ranking  mmonty 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  administration  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
CosmeUc  Act  to  establish  a  code  system 
for  the  identification  of  prescription 
drugs  and  which  may  be  cited  by  liie 
short  title.  •Drug  Identification  Act  of 
1969."  Cosponsormg  the  bill  with  ;lie 
Senator  from  New  York  and  myself  :s 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Smiti; 

The  present  labeling  provisions  ol  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
relating  to  the  identification  of  (irug 
products  and  their  production  or  distri- 
bution ongin  do  not  require  that  this  .n- 
formation  be  shown  directly  on  the  tab- 
lets or  capsules  of  drugs  marketed  ;n 
these  forms.  Thus,  in  case  of  pers'jnal 
emergency,  such  as  overdosage  or  .inci- 
dental ingestion  of  a  drug,  identification 
may  be  seriously  delayed  and  may  require 
elaborate  and  time-consuming  labora- 
tory analysis.  A  quick  identification  ol  the 
drug  in  such  emergencies,  by  labeling 
and  direct  product  coding,  could  facili- 
tate prompt  and  appropriate  medical 
treatment.  A  uniform  drug  coding  sy.-tem 
to  identify  drug  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tnbutors  would  also  be  of  great  ..liue 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  and  other  Federal  agencies 
and  to  State  agencies  in  the  administra- 
tion of  drug  purchase  and  reimburse- 
ment programs. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  establish  a  uniform 
code  or  system  of  coding  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs  representing:  First,  the 
identity  of  the  manufacturer:  secjnd, 
the  identity  of  the  drug;  third,  the 
Identity  of  the  final  packager  if  dilTer- 
ent  from  the  manufacturer:  fourth,  the 
dosage  form  and  strength  of  the  drug: 
and  fifth,  the  number  of  drug  units  m 
the  package.  The  applicable  code  infor- 
mation would  have  to  appear  o:i  the 
label  of  the  trade  package  of  each  pre- 
scrtpUon  drug.  In  addition.  If  the  drug 
Is  m  tablet  or  capsule  form,  each  laolet 
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or  capsule  would  have  to  be  marked  with 
the  code  symbol  representing  the  iden- 
tity of  the  manufacturer  and  the  iden- 
tity and  strength  of  the  drug. 

Where  compliance  would  be  impracti- 
cable because  of  the  size  or  other  rele- 
vant aspects  of  the  container  or  the  tab- 
let or  capsule,  exemptions  from  these  re- 
quirements could  be  granted  if  the  ex- 
emption would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
protection  of  the  public  health. 

The  label  of  the  trade  package  of  a 
prescription  drug  would  also  have  to 
bear  the  name  and  place  of  business  of 
the  manufacturer  or.  If  different,  the 
final  packager;  such  a  drug  could  no 
longer  be  marketed  carrying  only  the 
name  of  the  distributor  who  is  not  the 
linal  packager.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
leature  to  assist  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration in  effecting  recalls  of  sub- 
l)otent  or  other  dangerous  drugs  down 
to  the  consumer  level  when  necessary 
for  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
.^afety. 

The  name  of  a  prescription  drug — 
'.vhether  brand  or  generic — as  written  by 
'he  prescriber,  and  its  strength,  would 
be  required  to  appear  on  the  label  of 
•he  drug  container  which  is  dispensed  to 
the  consumer,  unless  specifically  indi- 
cated otherwise  by  the  physician.  In  this 
event  the  code  symbols  identifying  the 
manufacturer  and  the  drug  and  its 
.strength  would  have  to  be  on  that  label. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  make  appll- 
( able  to  the  container  of  the  dispensed 
prescription  drug  the  requirement  of  the 
act.  now  applicable  only  to  the  trade 
package,  that  the  label  state  the  quantity 
if  the  contents.  I  might  add  parentheti- 
I  ally  that  the  Secretary  would,  however, 
retain  his  present  authority  to  exempt 
from  this  requirement  packages  so  small 
that  compliance  would  not  be  practica- 
ble. 

The  preparation  of  the  drug  code  di- 
icctory  and  its  distribution,  without 
charge,  to  hospitals,  to  poison  control 
renters,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  is 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
i)oses  of  the  bill  would  be  the  respon- 

ibility  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 


ucation, and  Welfare.  Others  could,  of 
course,  purchase  the  drug  code  directory 
from  the  Government  Printing  OCQce. 

The  coding  requirements  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs  imposed  by  this  bill  would 
take  effect  2  years  after  the  month  in 
which  regulations  establishing  the  code 
system  are  promulgated  and  would  be 
applicable  to  products  manufsictured 
thereafter.  This  leadtlme  would  permit 
drug  manufacturers  who  do  not  now 
code  their  products  to  phase  in  such 
procedures  In  their  manufacturing  and 
distribution  operations.  Earlier  effective 
dates  are  specified  in  the  bill  for  other 
labeling  requirements  contained  therein. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  that  this  bill 
is  designed  to  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dation on  this  subject  in  the  President's 
consumer  message  of  October  30,  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  3297)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
establish  a  code  system  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  prescription  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dom- 
iNiCK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Illinois),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


INCREASE  OF  BENEFITS  UNDER 
THE  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND 
DISABILITY  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    441 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield>,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  us,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15095)  to  increase  benefits  imder  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program. 

The  House  bill  provides  a  15-percent 
across-the-board  social  security  benefit 
increase.  This  feature,  however,  has  now 
been  incorporated  in  the  tax  reform  bill. 
The  minimum  benefit  is  incresised  from 


its  present  $55  level  to  $64 — a  simple  15- 
percent  increase,  rounded  up  to  the  next 
dollar. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  during  debate 
on  the  tax  reform  bill,  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Byrd-Mansfleld  amendment 
to  the  tax  reform  bill  providing  a  mini- 
mum social  security  benefit  of  $100. 
To  finance  that  increase,  the  amendment 
raised  the  social  security  wage  base  from 
$7,800  to  $12,000  beginning  in  1973. 

During  that  debate,  the  Senate  adopted 
another  amendment  I  introduced,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader  and  myself, 
to  make  persons  eligible  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits  at  age  60,  following  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation  that  it  is  desirable 
to  expand  consumer  purchasing  power 
by  making  additional  persons  eligible 
to  receive  social  security  benefits.  As  I 
pointed  out  during  that  debate,  this  pro- 
vision requires  no  additional  financing 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  long  run,  it  results 
in  no  additional  cost  to  the  social  secu- 
rity program.  However,  in  the  first  full 
year  it  is  effective,  this  provision  would 
result  in  about  $700  million  in  additional 
benefits. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing  to- 
day to  H.R.  15095  would.  If  adopted,  in- 
corporate the  two  Mansfield-Byrd 
amendments  already  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  as  amendments  to  the  tax  re- 
form bill,  but  which  were  subsequently 
lost  in  conference.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks,  along  with  certain  tables. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  and  tables  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  441)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

On  page   1.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•TITLE  I— INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

"Section  1.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969'  " 

On  pages  2  and  3.  strike  out  the  table  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 


••TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 


•I 


(Primary  insurance 

itnem  under  1939 

1  3S  niod(fied) 


■  in  individual's 
''mary  insurance 
►"ehl  (as  deter- 
iied  under 
jbsec  (d))  IS— 


:t  least - 


But  not 

more 
than  — 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec. 
(c))  is- 


III 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec.  (b))  is— 

But  not 
more 
than — 


At  least- 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsection 

shall  be— 


(Maximum      (Primary  insurance 
family      benefit  under  1939 
benefits)  '  act.  as  modified) 


And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employment 
income 
shall  be- 


lt an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
subsec  (d))  is— 


At  least- 


But  not 

more 

than— 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec 
(c))  is- 


III 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount) 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec  (b))  is— 


At  least- 


But  not 

more 

than— 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

ol  this 

subsection 

shall  be— 


J30.36 
30.92 

J85. 90    . 

$141 
146 

$100.00 

J30.37.... 

or  less 
87.20 

1142 

100.30 

530.93... 

31.36 

88.40 

147 

150 

101.70 

531.37.,.. 

32.00 

89.50 

151 

155 

103.00 

S??,Ol   ... 

32.60 

90.80 

156 

160 

104.50 

r).''.6i 

33.20 

92.00 

161 

164 

105.80 

S33.21.... 

33.  8« 

93.20 

165 

169 

107.  20 

553.89.... 

34.50 

94  40 

170 

174 

108.60 

53151.... 

35.00 

95.60 

175 

178 

110.00 

53'.01.... 

35.80 

96.80 

179 

183 

111.40 

ViiSl.... 

36.40 

98.00 

1S4 

188 

112.70 

536.41.... 

37.08 

99.30 

189 

193 

114.20 

$150. 00 

150.50 
152.60 
154.  50 
156.80 
158.70 
160.  80 
162. 90 
165.00 
167.10 
169. 10 
171.30 


$37.09. 
$37.61. 
$38.21. 
$39.13. 
$39.69. 
$40.34. 
$41.13. 
$41.77. 
$42.45. 
$43.21. 
$43.77. 
$44.45. 
$44.89. 


$37.60 
38.20 
39.12 
39.68 
40.33 
41.12 
41.76 
42.44 
43.20 
43.76 
44.44 
44.88 
45.60 


$100.  50 
101.60 
102.90 
104.10 
105.20 
106.50 
107.70 
108.90 
110.10 
111.40 
112.60 
113.70 
115.00 


$194 
198 
203 
208 
212 
217 
222 
226 
231 
236 
240 
245 
250 


$197 
202 
207 
211 
216 
221 
225 
230 
235 
239 
244 
249 
2S3 


$115.60 
115.90 
118.40 
119.80 
121.00 
122.  50 
123.90 
125.30 
126. 70 
128.20 
129.50 
130.80 
132.30 


And  the 
maximum 
amount  of 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
of  his  wages 
and  sell- 
employment 
income 
shall  be— 


$173.40 
175.40 
177.60 
179.70 
181.50 
183.80 
185.90 
188.00 
190. 10 
192.30 
195. 20 
199.20 
202.  40 
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1              II 

III 

IV 

t 

•1 

II 

w. 

n 

V 

(PriniifY 

(Primary 

inMranc* 

insurance 

(Primif/ ,nsu'anc»                  tmounl 

(Primary 

(Maiimum 

(Primary  insuraiKe 

amount 

(Primary 

(Mailmum 

!)«n«M  undar  1939                       uiHlar 

(Avetai* 

insurance 

lamily 

benefit  under  1939 

under 

(Average 

insurance 

tamilf 

«I  1^  modihed)                    1967  Kt) 

montMy  wage) 

amount) 

benefits) 
And  lh« 

act  as  inodified) 

1967  Kt) 

monthly  wage) 

amount) 

benefii-,1 

1 

1 

And  I*-* 

1 

maiimum   1 

maiimi,.--^ 

amount  ol  ] 

amoun'  ,  1 

benefits 

benpii^ 

II  >n    ndividual's                         •r^Mt 

payable  (as      It  an  individual's 

Or  his 

payable  (i^ 

pfimiry  insurance                     Dcimaty 

Ot 

his  average 

The  amount 

provided  10    '  primary  insurance 

primary 

Of 

his  average 

The  amount 

provided  1- 

t>«neht(ji  letet-                  insuraiK* 

■wnlhly  «>|e  (.a 

'elerred  lo 

sec  203(a))      benefit  (as  deter- 

insuraiKe 

monthly  wage  (as 

relefied  lo 

sec  203(i)) 

T\ine<)  jnder                              jmouni 

(Mtrmined  under 

m  the 

on  the  basis      mined  under 

amount 

determined  under 

in  the 

on  the  bs'i'. 

subsac.  (d))  IS —                 (as  d«tei- 

subMC.  (b))  IS— 

preceding 

ol  his  wages     subsec  (d»  is— 

(as  deter- 

subsec (b)) is- 

preceding 

ol  his  wa— s 

minad 

paragiaphs 

ol  Ihii 

and  self- 

mined 
under 

paragraphs 
ot  this 

and  sc  1, 
employrv  ' 

But  not              under 

But  not 

employment 

But  not 

But  not 

ino(»           suDtec 

more 

subsection 

iKOme 

more 

subsec 

moie 

subsection 

mco"  f 

At  lust—            than—         (c))  n 

At  least 

than  - 

shall  be 

shall  be 

At  least-            than  - 

(C))  IS- 

At  least 

than  - 

shall  be- 

shall  tf 

SU6.20 

tZ54 

»58 

J133  70 

1206.40 

Ul*.00 

J635 

1637 

{246. 10 

J455. 20 

117  JO 

259 

263 

134  90 

210  40 

215.00 

638 

641 

247.  30 

456.80 

118.60 

264 

267 

136.40 

213  60 

216  00 

642 

644 

248  40 

458.00 

119.80 

268 

272 

137  80 

217  60 

217  00 

645 

648 

249. 60 

459.60 

121.00 

,;73 

277 

L39  20 

221  60 

218,00 

649 

653 

250  70 

461.60 

122.  20 

278 

281 

140  60 

224  80 

654 

657 

252  00 

463.20 

123.40 

282 

286 

142  00 

228  80 

S» 

661 

253  00 

464.80 

124.  70 

287 

<?91 

143  50 

232  80 

m 

666 

254  00 

466.80 

125.80 

292 

295 

144  70 

236.00 

so 

670 

255  00 

468.40 

127.10 

296 

300 
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December  22,  1969 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  follow 

"INCREASB    or    EARNINGS    COUNTED   FOR   BEN  1*11' 
AND    TAX    PURPOSES 

"Sec.  6.  laMDlA)  SecOon  209(a)(5)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing   and  prior  to   1973'  after  '1967". 

"(B)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"'(6i  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
ifter  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsectlona 
of  this  section)  equal  to  $12,000  with  respect 
to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  Individ- 
ual during  any  calendar  year  after  1972,  Is 
paid  to  such  individual  during  such  calendar 
vear: ' 

"(21  I  A)  Section  2n(b)  (1)  (E)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  'and  prior  to  1973' 
after  '\96T.  and  by  striking  out  ';  or"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ';  and". 

"iB)  Section  211(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"'(F)  For  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
1972.  (11  $12,000.  minus  (11)  the  amount  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during  the 
taxable  year;  and". 

"(3)  (A)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (U)  of  such  Act 
:.s  amended  by  striking  out  'after  1967"  and 
nserting  in  lieu  thereof  'after  1967  and  be- 
fore 1973  or  $12,000  In  the  case  of  a  calendar 
lifter  1972'. 

'(B)  Section  213(a)  (2(111)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  'after  1967'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'after  1967  and  before 
1973  or  $12,000  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
ending  after   1972'. 

"(4)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  the  excess  over 
$7,800  In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after 
1967"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  ex- 
cess over  $7,800  in  the  case  of  any  calendar 
vear  after  1967  and  before  1973,  and  the  ex- 
cess over  $12,000  In  the  case  of  any  calen- 
dar vear  after  1972'. 

"(b)  1 1)  (A)  Section  1402(B)(1)(E)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self -employment  Income)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'and  before  1973'  after 
1967'.  and  by  striking  out  ';  or'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ';  and". 

"(B)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  CJode  Is 
lurther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
nf  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"'(F)  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
1972.  (1)  $12,000,  minus  (II)  the  amount  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during  the 
taxable  vear:  or'. 

"(2)  Section  3121(a)  (1)  of  such  C!ode  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  wages)  is  amended  by 
.striking  out  '$7,800'  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$12,000'. 

"(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3122 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  service)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$7,800'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '$12,000'. 

"(4)  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  returns  in  the  case  of  governmental  em- 
ployees in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  $7,800'  each  place  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing ill  lieu  thereof  '112,000'. 

"(5)  Section  6413(c)  (1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
citing to  special  refunds  of  employment 
•  axes  I  IS  amended — 

"lA)  by  inserting  'and  prior  to  the  calen- 
dar year  1973'  after  the  calendar  year  1967"; 
■(B)  by  inserting  after  'exceed  $7,800,'  the 
following:  'or  (E)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  year  1972,  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  him  during  such  year  exceed 
*12.000.';   and 

"(C)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  'and  before  1973, 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  -to  the 
first  $12,000  of  such  wages  received  In  such 
calendar  vear  after  1972'. 

"(6)  SecUon  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  In 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  Is  amended  by 
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striking  out  'or  $7,800  for  any  calendar  year 
after  1967'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$7,800  for  the  calendar  year  1968,  1969,  1970, 
1971,  or  1972,  or  $12,000  for  any  calendar  year 
after  1972'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  (1)  and  (a)(3)  (A),  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (b)  (except  para- 
graph (1)  thereof),  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 1972.  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)  (2),  (a)  (3)  (B) ,  and  (b)  (1)  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  1972.  The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  (4)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  calendar  years  after  1972. 
"TITLE  II— ACTUARILY  REDUCED  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS  AT  AOE  60 

"SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Social  Security  Retirement  Age  Amendments 
of  1969'. 

"ACTUARILY    REDUCED    BENEFITS 

"Sec  102.  (a)(1)  Section  202(a)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '62'  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '60'. 

"(2)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '62'  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'60'. 

"(3)  Section  202(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '62'  wherever 
It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of '60'. 

"(4)  (A)  Section  202(f)(1)(B),  (2),  (5), 
and  (6)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '62* 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '60*. 

"(B)  Section  202(f)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  was  entitled"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'or  was  entitled, 
after  attainment  of  age  62,". 

"(5)  (A)  Section  202(h)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  '62'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '60'. 

"(B)  Section  202(h)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  'subsection  (q)  and' 
after  'Except  as  provided  In'. 

"(C)  Section  202  (h)(2)(B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  'subsection  (q)  and' 
after  'except  as  provided  In'. 

"(D)  Section  202(h)(2)(C)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  striking  out  'shall  be  equal'  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection   (q),  be  equal':   and 

"(11)  Inserting  'and  section  202(q)'  after 
'section  203(a)'. 

"(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202 
(q)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  'husband,  widow's,  or  widower's'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'husbnnd's.  widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's',  and  (B)  by  striking 
out.  In  subparagraph  (A)  thereof,  'widow's 
or  widower's'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
'widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's'. 

"(2)  (A)  Section  202(q)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  'husband's, 
widow's,  or  widower's  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'htis- 
band's,  widow's,  "widower's,  or  parent's",  (11) 
by  striking  out  'age  62'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  'age  60',  and  (111)  by  striking  out 
'wife's  or  husband's'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'wife's,  husband's,  or  parent's'. 

"(B)  Section  202(q)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'or  husband's"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ',  husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's". 

"(C)  Section  202(q)  (3)  (C)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'or  widower's'  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'widower's,  or  parent's". 

"(D)  Section  202 (q)  (3)  (D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'or  widower's'  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'widower's,  or  par- 
ent's'. 

"(E)   Section  202 (q)  (3)  (E)  of  such  Act  Is 


amended  (1)  by  striking  out  '(or  would,  but 
for  subsection  (e)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  widow 
or  surviving  divorced  wife  or  subsection  (f) 

(I)  in  the  case  of  a  widower,  be)  entitled  to 
a  widow's  or  widower's  insurance  benefit  to 
which  such  Individual  was  first  entitled  for 
a  month  before  she  or  he'  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  '(or  would  but  for  subsection 
(e)  (1),  (f)  (1),  or  (h)  (1),  be)  entitled  to  a 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  insurance  ben- 
efit to  which  such  individual  was  first  en- 
titled for  a  month  before  such  individual', 

(II)  by  striking  out  'the  amount  by  which 
such  widow's  or  widower's  insurance  benefit' 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  amount 
by  which  such  widow's,  widower's,  or  par- 
ent's Insurance  benefit".  (Ill)  by  striking  out 
'over  such  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance 
benefit'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'over 
such  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  insur- 
ance benefit',  and  (Iv)  by  striking  out  'at- 
tained retirement  age'  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'at- 
tained age  60  (In  the  case  of  a  widow  or 
widower)  or  attained  retirement  age  (in  the 
case  of  a  parent) '. 

"(F)  Section  202(q)(3)(F)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  (I)  by  striking  out  '(or  would,  but 
for  subsection  (e)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  widow 
or  surviving  divorced  wife  or  subsection  (f) 

(I)  in  the  case  of  a  widower,  be)  entitled  to 
a  widow's  or  widower's  Insiutince  benefit  to 
which  such  individual  was  first  entitled  for 
a  month  before  she  or  he'  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  '(or  would,  but  for  subsection 
(e)  (1).  (f)  (1),  or  (h)  (1).  be)  entitled  to  a 
widow's,  "Widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance 
benefit  for  which  such  Individual  was  first 
entitled  for  a  month  before  such  individual', 

(II)  by  striking  out  'the  amount  by  which 
such  widow's  or  widower's  Instirance  benefit' 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'the  amount  by 
which  such  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
insurance  benefit',  ( ill)  by  striking  out  'over 
such  widow's  insurance  benefit'  and  Lnaert- 
Ing  in  Ueu  thereof  'over  such  widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance  benefit",  (iv) 
by  striking  out  '62'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  '60',  and  (v)  by  striking  out  'at- 
tained retirement  age'  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'attained 
age  60  (In  the  case  of  a  widow  or  widower) 
or  attained  retirement  age  (in  the  case  of  a 
parent) '. 

"(G)  Section  202(q)  (3)  (G)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '62'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '60'. 

"(3)  Section  202(q)(5)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '62'  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  '60'. 

"(4)  Section  202(q)(6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  'husband's, 
widow's,  or  widower's'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  'husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's,  and  (11)  by  striking  out.  in  clause 
(III),  'widow's  or  widower's'  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  'widow's,  "widower's,  or  parent's'. 

"(5)  Section  202(q)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'husband's,  widow's, 
or  widower's'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's": 
and 

"(B)  by  striking  out,  in  subparagraph  (E), 
'widow's  or  widower's'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's'. 

"(6)  Section  202(q)(9)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'widow's  or  widow- 
er's' and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's'. 

••(c)(1)  The  heading  to  section  202(r)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '"Wife's 
or  Husband's'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'Wife's,  Husband's,  "Widow's,  Widower's,  or 
Parents's'. 

"(2)  (A)  Section  202(r)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  'wife's  or  hus- 
band's' the  first  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'wife's,  husband's, 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's',  and  (U)  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
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the    end    thereof    the    following           or    for      power  by  making  additional  perwtu  eligible      a  statement  that  there  have  hpon  m^, 
widow ».     widowers     or    parent  »     inBurance      to  r«»lve  KJclal  tecurlty  beneflt.  fv,a^    i     i^ni.            ,^^                     ,?,  ^°^^ 
benefltabut  only  If  such  flrat  month  occurred  Smc    104    Section  8333(1)   of  tlUe  5  of  the                           mimon     Clvtllan     caBUaltles     in 
before  such  individual  attained  age  83'  United  Statea  Code  la  amended  by  striking      ^'^^^^  ^^'^  1965.  with  300.000  deaths. 
■iB)    Section    303(r(-3)    of    such    Act    is  Individual    widow.'  In  the  flrat  sentence  and      ^*   ***    quoted    further   BlS   saying   that 
amended    by    nrlklng    out     wlfes    or    hu«-  subaUtuUng  in  lieu  thereof    individual  la  at      some   of    the    deaths    and    Injuries   were 
bands'  'and  inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof   wife's,  leaat  «3  years  of  age.  or  If  hla  widow'                  caused    by   Vletcong    terrorism    "but   the 
husband  s.    widow's,    or    widower's,    or    par-  _^                                                                               maioritv      hnvp      h«.n      etimnlot^rf      t, 
ent  s                                                             *^  The  tables,  presented  by  Mr    Byro  of     ^n^Zsir.!l^^     v^„„     ^^^"^^^f*  ,,by 
•Id.    section    ai4(a,,n    of   such    Act    Is  West  VirRinia.  are  a.s  follows                             ARVN-South     Vietnames^and     US. 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph   ,A,.  Actuarial    balance   of   oUt-age  and   *u'iiror5           »$f '  o.»«.w««»     >            i^   k      v,   ,    ,   , 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  ,B,  and  (C,  insurance    and    diLuity'' insurance    trust       th^^  Q  ^  *^*^^-   ''    x?"^"^   ^^  ^^^^^^^  '^ 
a«  subparagraphs  iCi  and  iDi,  respectively.  funds                                                                  the    Senator    from    Massachusetts    di--- 
and  by  inserUng  the  following  new  subpara-  Percent     closed  Where  the  Senate  Refugee   Sub- 
graphs (  A  i  and  (B)  Present  law                                               ^i   ifl     committee  obtained  such  figures. 
di«i'rh'«l--r*!^»?:fK°'v,*^r^"*"  ,''^".  ^**  "«    '^'^5    1 5 -percent  increase  wit'h                     Since  hts  Interview  was  reported.  I  h;.ve 

tLfZV::':irc^'2:Vt:.fn^  •«*  "^'"'-'-- ■-- -   -^  ^4     asked    the    Department   of    Defense    to 

"  (Bi  In  the  caae  of  a  woman  who  has  not  ».f..a,.o.  k  ,  -     „        ""'^^^^  ^^^  figures  used  by  the  Senat  ir. 

died,    the    year    In    which    s^raTtLm.^     or  bm                                  "  ^"**     _   „«      "^^^  ^*^^  "^^  ^^^^  ""^^^  ^O  do  SO  and  in 

would  attaini  age  83  '  "-- "°     fact  claim  there  are  no  reliable  figures 

■  (BM  1  -  secuon  ai5(b«  (3i  of  such  Act  is  Bvrd-.Mnn.sneid  ameruiment                                 available  on  the  total  number  of  civilian 

amended  by  striking  ou:  subparagraph    (A,  .Additional     increase    in    minimum                     casualties. 

^  iTt^^l'^^ll^V^y^'^r^J^^ ''^'  ^'^  '^'  from  «64  -o  .i(K.  ....     _  43         Mr.  President,  it  is  Unclear  What  the 

^d  by    Snt 'the  T^iow.n/'n?'^''"'"'  ''''""'''    '"    '•'^"'"«''    ""^    ''°^                Senator  meant  by  his  Statement  that  the 

^aphs',A^"d7B,  '°*   "•"   '*'"■  *'"^    ">    •■^■000-— +  53     ARVN  and   the   U.S.   forces  had  stimu 

'Ai   !n   the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  A,,f„„.^ui    k  i  ,  .         ^.»  ^^^^  ^^^  '^'^^  number  of  casualties  he 

died     the   year   in    which   she   .led     or    if  "  ^'^  Cs    ^        Bvrd  Ma'lllsnlM                     disclo.sed 

occurred  earlier   but   after    1980,   nhe  year  in  amendmerit     "^'^''■'^'*"*"*"^                          As  with  his  comments  on  battle  tact  Irs 

which  she  attained  age  83  _  at  the  time  of  the  U.S.  assault  on  "Ham- 

d'ed  '^e'velr'r^!^frHn»  ^"^""'VaL^''  ^^  ""'  Actuarui  b«h..u-e  „f  H  R  15095                 burger  Hill."  One  wondcrs  if  the  Senator 

s;^ar;arne^':crwr  raulin,  ^63   "'"'  ^  ,r"'"*^.  ''  Byrd-Mans-                  is  placing  himself  in  the  role  of  a  militate 

•.31   section    215.  f,  ,5 ,     of   Teh    Act    is  ""^    «mendmenl ^.03      Strategist  by  such  Statement*. 

amended     A,   by  inserting  after    attained  age  PROGRESS  OF  THE  OASDI  TRUST  FUNDS  UNDER  H  R    15095      »u^J'^^^'"'  '^  """^5  ^^  established  whether 

85    the  following    or  In  the  case  of  a  woman  *s  AMENDED  BY  BrRO-MANSFiELO  AMENDMENT  ■           the  Senator  IS  talking  Eibout  noncombat- 

who  became  entitled  to  such  benefit.s  and  ant  Civilians  or  civilians  who  in  reality 

d:ed  before  the  mon' h  In  which  .she  attained  ''" '""»"' »'  *>"»"!                             are  members  of  the  Vietcong  and  are  en- 

age  83      '  B 1  by  striking  out  his' each  place gaged  in  guerrilla  warfare 

ther^ffT^  l^'h!!"    "".'^    '"serting    In    lieu  8.i*nce  ,n         Mr.   President,   it  is  common  knowl. 

h;'^TJch";i^e':rter"^^he'^r;rs7p"Iie' u'  ap-  .               JJ?'        ^"i,,    ,„..Z        [Z%     «!««,  th^t  there  are  no  well  established 

pears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ^**       ""'*"    '" '"""'           *"'     ^attlefronts  and   uniformed  soldiers  in 

he  or  she  " ~" a  guerrilla  war.   In  Vietnam,  not  only 

ifnii  Section  316(b)  i3)  (A)  of  such  Act     '*' W3.5       $27.9        J5.5        J34. 3     men.  but  women  and  teenagers  who  often 

is  amended  by  striking  out  83' and  Inserting  97?                         J? ',         JJ  '           '1           "4      dress  veiy  much   alike  are  membe',s  of 

in  iieu  thereof  80-  „;2                        ,"  j/         *»          *• }          ^     the    Vietcong.    They    shoot    Ainenca:,s 

,     ''J.J*1^'°"  218  CI, 81  (Ai   of  such  act  Is     1973 54  8        39.6         IS  3  59  8     The>-  thiow  grenades.  They  lay  mines 

amended   by   striking   out    82'   and   Inserting  '"*     •                       60  8          40  8          20.0            79  8      Thev  nc  boobv  tran<; 

in  lieu  there<jf   60'  _                               1  nej  HK  ooooy  traps. 

-.3,   qertion  jifl/f,  1.    »,  «,        u   .  r      .                                                                     ^^'^  these  the  people  the  Senator    e- 

.  J ,    section   J18(r)i3)iA)    of  such   Act   is  '  E«:lud«  additionsi  »ip«odilufes  lelaled  lo  towering  social       fpr^  fni 

amended    by   striking   out     62'    and    inserting  5«u"t»  ei.jibnity  age  to  60  estimal«l  at  J700  m  the  i.fsl  lull           4L          .             j       ,.       ._ 

in  iieu  thereof  '60'  »•»'                                                                            There  is  no  doubt  that  m  this  war.  ,i.s 

■i4i   Sec-ion  3i6ig)i6iiAi  of  such  .Act  is  ""^""^^^"^^                           "1  Other  wars,  innocent  people  have  heen 

amended   by  striking  out    82'  ,ind  inserting  ENROLLFn     HIT  T  >-!     PRFQTrvnm          killed   and    wounded.   No   one   likes   this 

m  lieu  thereof  80'  ^l^^^t^    aiL.1^     t^Kt^HtN  X  tu         and.  for  that  matter,  no  civilized  per   n 

"igiiii   Secuon  202(qH5M  Ai  of  such  Act  The  Secretar>'  of  the  Senate  reported     likes  the  war  or  the  idea  of  killing 

13  amended  by  strikmsj  out   No  wlfes  insur-  that    on    today.    December   22.    1969.    he         But  I  would  remind  the  Senator  tl!.\l 

•^.^^^iT"*"""    ^'^  inserting  In  lieu   therein  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United     the    accidental    killings    that    inetntablv 

13  enTiUe^ ''""'*"'"'        ''^^  '"  """"^  *  *"^  ^'^*'^-''  ^^^  foUowmg  enrolled  bills:                 accompany  war  are  considerably  differ- 

■21  Section  202(q),5.ic  I  of  such  Act  la  "^  "^"^^   An  .ict  to  i.jwer  interest  rates  .ind     ^^t    from    the   deliberate    murder.   k:d- 

amended  by  striking  our   woma-i   and  i-!:ierr  ^^^  inflation,   to  help  housing,  small  busi-     naplngs.  and  tortures  the  Vietcong  and 

ing  m  lieu  t.iereof  wi.'e'                 '               '  "^^    *"'*  employment;   lo  increase  the  .ivall-      the   Noith    Vietnamese    indulge    in    .IS   .1 

"i3i   Secuon  202(qM8)  (Ann  nil  of  -.uch  ^""''.'y  '^i"'"'^''** '^'■«"'-.  ^"^  for  other  pur-     matter  of  approved  policy. 

Act  is  amended   .A.    by  striking  out  'wlfes  '"l^'.mfi    *n  ^t   ,.,   ^r.  .•>,.„  ,      .v.                    The  Senator  perhaps  realizes  that  tiie 

insurance  bene.1t   .nd  inserting  m  lieu  there-  tlnuat"  n  of  pr^rams  authonzl^  unrfp/^h;      """^bers  of  murders  and  atrocities  and 

u^:  :i:d"-^:;r:l,Tv1tV,^inrrt  ^or'It  ^o::L:  :^';.?^l^n7;;,.^^^^^^^^^^^                           ^^Idnaplngs   by   the   vietcong   in   south 

^he  end  and  in.sert  ne  in   11       -h        t  other  purposes                                                     Vietnam  are  SO  numerous  that  a  weekly 

following     or  m  the  oase  of  7  wif eT  nsifr^  ^-     MANSFTELD     Mr.    President.    I     "■''t  is  compiled  in  order  to  keep  up  with 

an^-e  benefit  to  which  i  divorced  wife  N  en-  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum                 them.    I   wonder   how    the   Senator   ar- 

titied.  with  the  first  dav  of  the  first  month  Tfie      PRESIDING     OFFICER      The     counts    for    the    3.000    wanton    murders 

for  which  such  individual  Is  entitled  to  such  Clerk  will  call  the  roll                                         at  Hue.  I  wonder  whether  he  has  looked 

^^^1^^.  or  The   bill   clerk   proceeded   to  call   the     at  the  annual  totals  on  Vietcong  term: - 

'41  Section  202(qi  (7i  iB)  of  such  Act  Is  roll                                                                       ism  since  1962.  Those  figures  may  be  eti- 

anriended    bv    striking   out     wife  s    insurance  vfr    r»r>r  c    vr,-    ek.^^^„    ,    t       i                        lightening 

utied-                                      n   a  wiie   lo  en  quorum  call  be  rescinded                                   cmhans.  In  1963—2,073;  in  1964—1.61:: 

•(hi     Secuon     224ia,     of    such     Act     is  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without      '"  1965—2.032;  in  1966— 2.813:  in  1967 - 

amended  by  striking  out  '82'  and  inserting  objection,  it  is  so  ordered                                     3.706:  in  1968 — excluding  the  Tet  ofTen- 

in  lieu  thereof  60  sive — 5.389;  in  1969.  to  date — 5.953.  Du;- 

Sec    103    The  amendments  made  by  sec-  ^                                    Ing  the  Tet  offensive  at>OUt   10.000  ClVlI- 

tlon  102  of  this  title  shall  apply  with  respect  CIVILIAN   WAR  ^A^TTAT  TTTTq   nsi           i*"S  were  killed. 

cV^u'rit  "t^^J^  ""''"  "^'^  "  •"  "^^  *'-  '-'"'"^'^     VIKiSIm                                   I"  addition.   I  might  point  out  that 

clal  security  .\ct  for  months  after  the  month  vii:,ir.AAi                                    civilians   are   wounded   at    ft   r«tP  of  he- 

IT  dL'^bie"^^  "^""r^  determines  that  it  Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  recently,  the     fween  two  Ind  Sre^  for  ?veS  nvil^an 

IS  desirable  to  expand  consumer  purchas.ng  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  made     killed.  And  the  Vi^tLng  kidnap  aLout 
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one  and  a  half  times  as  many  people  as 
they  kUl. 

Since  1957,  it  is  estimated  that  well 
over  100,000  persons  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  Vietcong  terror — killed,  woimded, 
kidnaped,  raped,  homes  destroyed,  and 
crops  stolen. 

Does  the  Senator  mean  to  Imply  that 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  are  equal- 
ly guilty? 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  part  of  a  November  18  dispatch 
from  Hue: 

The  farmers  of  Duong  Mong  village  near 
Hue  still  remember  the  nights  of  20  montha 
ago  "They  marched  the  children  to  the  bank 
of  a  stream",  said  one  elderly  farmer.  "We 
could  hear  their  cries  and  screams.  Tlien 
they  killed  them." 

ITie  bodies  of  15  school  children  were  dis- 
covered November  12  In  Phu  Thu  district, 
14  kilometers  southeast  of  Hue,  along  with  51 
other  victims  of  the  communist  massacre.  A 
total  of  230  bodies  have  been  recovered  since 
November  8.  The  children,  all  about  16  years 
old.  were  kidnapped  by  communists  from 
various  Hue  schools  during  the  battle  for  the 
cilv  during  Tet,  1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

The  list  of  Communist  atrocities,  sanc- 
tioned and  approved  by  the  Vietcong  and 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  is  almost  un- 
ending. 

Does  the  Senator  mean  to  imply  that 
is  the  case  with  American  troops? 

Mr   President.  I  fervently  hope  not. 

Regardless  of  how  badly  one  may  want 
to  end  this  war.  I  find  it  highly  improper 
to  make  unproved  and  unprovable 
charges  about  American  troops  and 
American  intentions. 

Yes.  we  should  face  up  to  the  truth  and 
yes.  we  should  condemn  any  acts  of 
atrocity  by  Americans. 

But  must  we  label  all  of  our  men  writh 
the  same  brand? 

Must  we  ignore  the  many  fine  and 
humane  things  American  soldiers  have 
done? 

Must  we  set  out  to  destroy  America's 
confidence  in  American  fighting  men? 

Is  this  the  price  we  must  pay  for 
peace? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  does  not  believe  it  is, 
eitiier. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  be  kind  enough  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  to 
speak  on  this  subject  be  extended  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  inform  me  he  was  going  to 
make  some  comments  on  this  matter  thiif 
morning,  as  I  would  have  been  able  to 
bring  to  the  Chamber  and  make  a  part 
of  the  Record  the  complete  documenta- 
tion. I  hope  that  I  may  have  a  chance 
to  introduce,  at  an  appropriate  place  in 
the  Record,  specific  rebuttals  to  the  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  Senator  has 


quoted  with  some  accuracy  the  Defense 
Department  figures  on  the  number  of 
South  Vietnamese  killed  by  the  Viet- 
cong. 

Let  me  indicate  at  the  outset  that  no- 
where in  the  extensive  and  comprehen- 
sive report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  nor  in  the  statements  that  I 
have  made  here,  have  we  done  anything 
but  condemn  the  policy  of  terrorism 
which  Is  the  policy  of  the  Vietcong  in 
South  Vietnam.  There  is  absolutely  no 
kind  of  question  as  to  the  work  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees, or  of  myself,  in  condemning  that 
activity  by  the  Vietcong. 

There  is  a  question,  I  believe,  as  to 
the  nimiber  of  civilian  casualties  which 
have  been  caused  by  United  States  and 
ARVN  forces.  I  am  wondering  whether, 
in  his  work,  the  Senator  from  KansEis 
had  the  opporttmity  to  inquire  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  to  the  nimi- 
ber of  civilian  casualties  in  various  hos- 
pitals. In  his  inquiry  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  did  the  Senator  seek  to 
obtain  those  figures? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  waited  to  make  this 
statement  until  the  Senator  was  in  the 
Chamber  and  have  had  it  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  I  recognize  the  courtesy  due  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  On  the 
basis  of  the  interview  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  which  I  assume  was 
brief,  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
asked  to  make  a  complete  report  not 
only  as  to  the  question  the  Senator 
raised,  but  also  the  other  question  of  the 
number  killed  or  wounded. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  I  condemn  terrorism  where- 
ever  it  may  take  place.  But  one  word  used 
by  the  Senator  in  the  statement,  or  at 
least  attributed  to  him,  is  that  we  have 
"stimulated"  civilian  deaths.  I  do  not 
understand  that  at  all. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  respond  to  my  question: 
Did  he  ask  the  Department  of  E>efense 
how  many  civilian  casualties  were  in  the 
various  hospitals  in  Vietnam?  Also,  did 
the  Senator  make  any  effort,  when  he 
received  that  information — as  I  have — 
to  inquire  and  learn  the  cause  of  those 
particular  casualties?  Did  the  Senator 
make  any  inquiry  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  asked  for  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  indi- 
cating that  he  is  responding  both  to  my 
comments  and  to  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee on  which  we  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time,  in  which  report  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  subcommittee 
joined. 

In  terms  of  those  figures  of  approxi- 
mately 1  million  casualties,  including  an 
estimated  300,000  deaths,  which  were 
based,  among  other  things,  on  reports 
made  by  General  Humphries  and  Colonel 
Moncrief ,  who  were  the  two  leading  med- 
ical officials  during  the  subcommittee's 
most  Intensive  investigation,  I  am  won- 
dering whether  the  Senator  made  any 
inquiry  of  the  Defense  Department  as  to 
how  many  civilian  casualties  have  been 
treated  in  the  various  hospitals  in  Viet- 
nam? How  many  who  had  wounds  from 


the  war  were  treated  in  outpatient 
clinics?  Did  the  Senator  request  that  In- 
formation? If  he  did,  can  he  enlighten 
me  now  as  to  the  Information  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  was  hoped  the  Senator 
would  first  enlighten  us  as  to  what  he 
meant  by  our  forces  having  "stimulated" 
the  casualties. 

Second,  the  Defense  Department  can- 
not verify  the  figures  referred  to  in  the 
December  2  Interview.  This  was  the  basis 
of  my  inquiry  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, to  furnish  a  complete  list  of  civil- 
ian casualties.  I  assume  it  included  those 
who  had  been  wounded  and  those  who 
had  been  killed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  figures  does  the 
Senator  have  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massashusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  continue  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  figures  did  the 
Senator  receive  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment as  to  civilian  casualties  who 
have  been  treated  in  hospitals?  I  would 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
he  might  make  such  inquiry  of  AID 
since  as  the  Senator  probably  knows,  be- 
cause he  is  interested  in  this  subject, 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  civilians  are 
treated  in  military  hospitals.  A  larger 
number  are  treated  in  provincial  hospi- 
tals, and  most  of  these  hospitals  are 
being  furnished  AID  funds.  I  can  under- 
stand that  the  Defense  Department 
might  not  have  those  figures,  but  has 
the  Senator  made  any  inquiry  of  AID, 
and  has  AID  been  able  to  furnish  the 
Senator  with  the  information?  I  am  in- 
terested as  to  what  figures  might  have 
been  furnished  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  I  have  not  checked  with 
AID.  I  am  simply  raising  the  question  as 
to  how  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
can  say  that  these  casualties  have  been 
stimulated  by  American  forces.  This 
statement  was  made  at  about  the  same 
time  the  Mylai  massacre  was  publicized. 
The  Senator  has  put  the  figure  at  300,- 

000  killed  and  1  million  wounded  in  the 
years  of  our  presence  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  figure  is  1  mil- 
lion civilian  casualties,  including  300.000 
deaths.  Is  the  Senator  disputing  the  word 
"stimulated"  or  the  figures?  Let  us  take 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Let  us  get  to  the 
figures  first.  Then  I  shall  respond  to  the 
other  inquiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  would  be  helpful  if  the 
Senator  did  respond. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  1967.  there  re- 
portedly were  nearly  49.000  civilian  cas- 
ualties admitted  to  U.S.  military  hospi- 
tals and  some  43  GVN  provincial  hos- 
pitals. Do  the  Senator's  figures  show 
that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  The  department  can- 
not verify  the  Senator's  figures.  It  has 
given  me  what  it  has. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Those  are  AID  figures 

1  am  citing  to  the  Senator.  If  the  Senator 
is  here  to  rebut  my  charges,  I  suggest 
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he  supply  either  Defense  Department  Ak- 
ures  or  AID  flgures  I  am  wondering  what 
figures  the  Senator  has — on  what  basis 
Is  he  questioning  my  statement  in  early 
December'  I  should  think  the  Senator 
would  at  least  come  up  with  some  alter- 
native figures  and  the  reason  for  them, 
because  I  am  prepared  to  substantiate 
ever>'  word  I  have  said  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  review  them 
with  the  Senator  in  some  detail  The 
basis  for  the  figures  I  have  used  is  out- 
lined extensively  in  hearin(<s  before  the 
Refugee  Subcommittee,  as  well  as  Ir.  a 
sulxommittee  report  That  report  was 
signed.  I  may  say  once  again,  by  Repub- 
lican memt)ers  of  the  cjmmittee.  and  is 
based  on  very  extensive  work  by  the  Ref- 
ugee Sutxrummittee  including  field 
Investigations 

Mr  DOLE  Hopefully  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  can  verify  what  he 
said  on  December  2 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  do  not  hav-  anv 
problem  in  verifying  it  Would  the  Sen- 
ator, as  well  in  taking  the  Dv^fense  De- 
partjuent  figures,  have  his  .staff  review 
them,  or  take  the  t;me  him.^clf  to  review 
them,  in  connection  with  the  extenMve 
report  the  Refugee  Subcommittee  has 
filed''  The  subcommittee  went  into  some 
detail  as  to  how  tho  annual  and  cumu- 
lative figures  were  armed  at  If  ttie  Sen- 
ator IS  prepared  to  rebut  the  subcommit- 
tees  view.  I  think  we  would  have  a  much 
more  reasonable  ground  for  this  discus- 
sion if  he  would  speak  to  the  issue  now 
correctly 

.\s  the  Senator  knows,  the  subcommit- 
tees  report  has  been  on  file  for  .-ome 
time,  and  is  the  basis  for  the  observa- 
tions that  we  .stated  earlier  this  month. 

As  I  have  said,  since  I  did  not  know 
specifically  that  the  Senator  was  going 
to  rai.-.e  the--e  question.s  I  do  not  have  the 
fu;i  information  with  me  but  I  have  dis- 
patched my  staff  to  get  the  report  itself 
But  the  AID  Ilgures  show  that  in  1967 
there  were  nearly  49.000  civilian  casual- 
ties admitted  for  treatment  in  43  provin- 
cial hospitals  and  some  U  S  military  hos- 
pitals 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam  I  visited  some 
12  provincial  hospitals  and  found  that 
the  figures  given  me  in  Saigon  on  the 
admission  of  civilian  war  ceusualties  were 
from  10  to  20  percent  understated  un  the 
basis  of  personal  investigation  in  those 
civilian  hospitals  I  note,  incidentally, 
that  the  Senator  said  that  for  every  one 
civilian  death  there  were  two  or  three 
wounded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  5 
minutes  granted  the  Senator  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  3  additional 
minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from.  Kansas 
will  have  a  chance — and  I  say  this  with 
the  greatest  respect — to  review  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Refugee  Subcommittee  as 
well  as  the  conclusions  that  were  derived 
therefrom.  Let  me  just  summarize  the 
basis  for  the  subcommittees  estimates  on 
civilian   war  casualties.   AID  testimony 


before  the  subcommittee  suggests  that 
for  each  civilian  casualty  one  sees,  there 
IS  one  he  does  not  see  Moreover,  there 
is  another  .50.000  including  thase  who  are 
killed  outnght  In  1967.  there  were  nearly 
49  000  civilian  casualties  admitted  to 
hospitals  by  AID  estimates  Double  the 
number  and  add  .50  000  The  total  for 
1967  IS  at  least  150  000 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Pres.dent.  wUl  the 
SenatiJr  vield'' 

Mr    KENNEDY    I  yield. 

Mr  DOLE  It  is  regrettable  whether 
1.  100,  or  1.000  civilians  are  lo.st  In  any 
event,  the  point,  whether  recognized  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  or  by 
the  committee,  is  that  some  of  these  are 
the  same  civilians  who  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Vietcong,  who  throw  the 
handgrenades  and  place  the  boobytraps 
that  kill  and  injure  Americans  Whether 
one  or  100  lives  are  lost,  it  Is  a  tragedy 
just  the  .same  The  point  is  Are  we  say- 
ing that  because  100,000.  200.000,  or  300,- 
000  civilians  have  been  killed,  their 
deaths  have  been,  in  effect,  stimulated 
by  the  United  States  and  by  the  ARVN' 

War  IS  a  yreat  tragedy  and  many  In- 
nocent persons  are  killed,  maimed,  and 
disabled  In  our  efforts  to  point  this  out 
let  us  not  appear  to  indicate  that  this 
is  a  [xjlicy  of  .\mencaii  fighting  men. 

Mr  KENNEDY  On  the  question  of 
estimates  on  civilian  war  casualties.  I 
stand  fully  on  the  record  developed  by 
the  Refugee  Subcommittee — and  the 
subcommittee  challenges  the  executive 
branch  to  dispute  our  stating  those  fig- 
ures The  basLs  for  our  estimates  exist 
in  the  report,  and  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment wants  to  analyze  it  and  rebut  it.  I 
would  be  glad  to  debate  that  issue  on  the 
Hoor  or  anywhere  else  But  I  stand  by 
the  figures  developed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  issue  is,  first  of  all.  the  number 
ot  civilian  casualties  in  Vietnam  and. 
more  importantly,  whether  our  efforts 
;is  a  nation  should  not  include  high  pri- 
ority and  care  and  consideration  for 
those  people 

.Vs  the  Senator  would  realize  after  a 
study  of  war- related  civilian  problems 
in  Vietnam — of  refugees,  civilian  casual- 
ties, and  others  m  distress — efforts  for 
the  care  and  prot«ition  of  these  peo- 
ple have  been  given  low  priority  In 
other  words,  beer  for  the  militarv-  has 
been  given  a  higher  priority  than  medi- 
cal and  other  supplies  for  refugees  and 
civilian  casualties  I  believe  those  pri- 
orities have  been  changed  in  the  recent 
past,  however 

Mr  EKDLE  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
specific  example  of  that' 

Mr  KENNEDY  Yes  There  is  a  series 
of  priority  ratings  that  is  given  by  the 
military  for  transportation  of  supplies, 
which  I  believe  was  changed  somewhat 
in  favor  of  Vietnamese  civilian  needs. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  been 
changed,  I  think  to  a  great  extent  as  a 
result  of  the  splendid  work  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  In  terms  of 
getting  materials  moved  for  refugees. 
I  believe  the  early  priority  rating  was 
the  sixth  rung  of  the  ladder  and,  as 
the  Senator  realizes,  transportation  Is 
one  of  the  keys. 


No  matter  what  our  views,  if  we  are 
in  Vietnam,  and  really  over  there  be- 
cause we  are  concerned  about  people,  we 
ought  to  be  doing  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  are  doing,  I  feel  that  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Refugee  Subcommittee,  we 
have  found  the  Defense  Department 
even  building  new  hospitals  and  makinu 
available  to  civilian  casualties,  new  fa- 
cilities, hospitals.  We  found  new  energies 
and  new  efforts  being  made 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator's  lime  has  expired, 

Mr  KENNEDY  I  ask  for  3  more  min- 
utes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  KENNEDY,  To  provide  the  trans- 
portation for  tho,se  who  were  working 
with  refugees  and  civilian  casualties,  we 
found  MILPHAP  teams  going  out  from 
medical  stations  to  work  with  civilian 
casualties,  and  found  new  priorities  on 
that 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  ' 

Mr,  KENNEDY  Let  me  just  say,  that 
this  IS  an  important  and  useful  step  for- 
ward, and  I  would  certainly  hope  that, 
whether  these  civilians  over  there  have 
been  the  casualties  of  our  ovm  firepower 
and  militaiy  tactics  or  the  result  of  Viet- 
cong; terrorism — and  many  of  them  are, 
and  in  the  report  we  have  indicated 
this — there  is  no  excuse  for  us  not  uiviiie 
the  care  and  consideration  to  the  people 
o'.  er  there  equally  as  high  priority  as  we 
are  uivine  to  the  military  efforts:  because 
if  we  are  really  interested  in  people  and 
in  the  Vietuame.se,  I  think  this  is  really 
our  res[K)nsibility 

Mr  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator jield'' 

Mr  KENNEDY   I  yield  to  the  Senator, 

Mr  DOLE  I  take  no  exception  to 
that  Having  had  some  experience  in  ^var 
and  having  seen  .some  of  the  tragedies  of 
war.  I  know  innocent  civilians  are.  from 
time  to  time,  killed  and  iniured.  and  rec- 
ogniire  that  we  have  an  obligation  ;o 
them.  But  our  first  obligation,  of  course. 
IS  to  the  American  fighting  man  and  to 
our  allies'  forces.  This  must  be  para- 
mount, I  realize,  that  we  must  take  care 
also  of  those  who  are  wounded  by  t'le 
Vietcong,  as  well  as  those  wounded  as  a 
result  ot  our  militarv  efforts. 

But  the  point  is  that  from  the  thrust  of 
the  colloquv.  as  I  understand  it.  the  Sen- 
ator is  very  quick  to  condemn  atrocities 
on  our  side.  He  even  rai.-ed  question:-  a> 
to  whether  this  was  the  result  (,f  Ameri- 
can policy,  I  do  nut  believe  it  is  the  policy 
of  America  My  point  is  that  those  300- 
000  or  400.000  or  500.000  civilian  casual- 
ties cannot  be  said  be  the  result  i>i 
an  American  policy  lo  deslrov  noncom- 
batant  cuilians. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  an 
appropriate  place  a  part  of  the  report 
issued  on  May  9.  1968.  showing  the  find- 
ings on  civilian  casualties  of  the  sub- 
committee to  investigate  problems  of 
refugees  and  escapees.  It  is  a  rather  short 
section  and  indicates  how  the  number 
of  civilian  casualties  was  arrived  at.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
an  additional  staff  memorandum. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    the    report    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows  i 
ExcEBPT  Prom  Report  on  Civilian  Casualty 

AND  RKTUGEX  PrOBLSMS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM, 

May  9,   1968 

b  the  number  of  civilian  casualties 
In  March  of  1967  the  subcommittee  com- 
pleted Its  preliminary  Investigation  of  the 
civilian  casualty  problem  and  the  chairman 
made  public  the  reeulte  showing  that  the 
civilian  casualty  rate  was  then  running  "at 
least  100,000  a  year  "  AID  officials  refrained 
from  commenting  publicly  on  the  figure 
other  than  to  Indicate  the  monthly  civilian 
war  casualties  admissions  to  hospitals  were 
running  at  al)out  4,000  each  month.  In  Sep- 
tember the  AID  medical  survey  team  com- 
mented that  "our  Impression  Is  that  an  esti- 
mate of  75,000  civilian  casualties  per  year  Is 
too  high." 

In  December  of  1967.  Col.  William  Mon- 
crlef,  head  of  the  AID  medical  programs  in 
South  Vietnam,  made  the  first  official  esti- 
mate of  civilian  casualties  by  that  agency 
available  to  the  press.  Colonel  Moncrlef  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  civilian  casualties 
were  running  at  a  rate  of  100,000  a  year, 
breaking  that  figure  down  Into  76,000  In- 
jured and  approximately  24,000  civilians 
killed  outright  or  dying  before  they  could 
reach  medical  faculties.  Subsequent  infor- 
mation developed  by  the  subcommittee  be- 
tween April  and  December  of  1967  led  the 
chairman  to  take  the  Senate  floor  on  Decem- 
ber 12  and  revise  the  estimates  upward  to 
a  150.000  casualty  rate. 

The  Investigations  in  South  Vietnam  In 
January  tended  to  confirm  the  160,000  figure 
iws  the  pre-Tet  casualty  rate.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  AID  monthly  figures  for  civilian 
war  casualties  treated  In  one  of  South  Viet- 
nam's provincial  hospitals  as  in-patlents 
shows  an  average  of  about  4.000  per  month 
through  1967  What  the  monthly  figures  did 
not  show  was  that  the  monthly  totals  being 
supplied  by  AID  were  not  complete  figures — 
in  fact,  an  average  of  10  percent  of  the  hos- 
pitals supjxjsed  to  report  monthly  were  not 
doing  so,  and  as  a  result  the  AID  statistics 
of  admissions  were  understated. 

Likewise,  a  number  of  hospitals  run  by 
private  charitable  groups  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  and  Catholic  groups  were  not 
included  in  the  AID  figures.  Neither  did  the 
figures  Include  the  special  forces  hospitals 
which  we  learned  were  running  at  about  100 
per  month. 

Additionally  members  of  the  subcommittee 
ftaff  ran  .spot  checks  at  the  provincial  hos- 
pitiils  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  num- 
ber; being  reported  to  Saigon.  The  closest 
they  found  by  actual  count  was  an  under- 
statement of  io  percent.  In  some  cases,  there 
were  bO  percent  more  civilian  war  casualties 
than  actually  reported, 

."VdUed  to  this  total  of  inpatients  In  the 
Provincial  hospitals  Is  an  additional  number 
of  casualties  treated  in  the  village  and  ham- 
let ciispensarles  and  all  those  treated  as  out- 
patients in  the  Provincial  hospitals.  Based 
on  spot  checks  by  a  medical  member  of  the 
.■survey  team,  the  subcommittee  estimates  the 
number  of  civilian  war  casualties  treated 
;n  the  village  and  hamlet  to  be  running  at  a 
rate  ol  at  least  50.000  a  year,  and  that  out- 
patients treated  at  the  hospitals  (Provincial) 
were  close  to  that  figure.  Admittedly,  some 
If  those  treated  In  the  local  facilities  or  as 
'utpatients  were  not  serious  injuries,  but 
It  was  clear  that  many  of  them  were  of  a 
fenous  nature. 

There  were  some  other  serious  omissions  In 
the  totals.  We  were  told  that  some  civilian 
Cisualtles  were  being  treated  by  so-called  ori- 
ental or  Chinese  doctors  and  that  others  were 
tre.ned  in  a  network  of  Vietcong  hospitals. 
Staff  investigators  even  had  a  chance  to  see 


an  abandoned  underground  Vietcong  hospital 
In  Tay  Nlnh  Province  which  had  once  been 
used  by  the  Japanese,  Tlie  numbers  falling 
Into  these  categories  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

By  far  the  greatest  omission,  however,  is 
represented  by  those  civilians  who  are  killed 
outright,  or  die  before  reaching  hospitals. 
or  for  one  reason  or  another  are  never 
treated.  Colonel  Moncrlef  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  civilians  killed  outright  or  before 
reaching  medical  facilities  as  approximately 
24,000.  Some  In  Vietnam  thought  that  figure 
was  too  low.  Others  maintained  it  was  too 
high.  No  one  had  more  than  a  guess  as  to 
the  number  not  receiving  treatment  at  all, 
other  than  general  agreement  that  the  num- 
bers was  "significant." 

In  summary,  then,  we  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  pre-Tet  civilian  casualties  treated  as 
inpatients  In  the  Provincial  hospitals  was 
understated  because  a  number  of  hospitals 
were  not  reporting  and  those  that  were  re- 
p>ortlng  were  often  understating  the  number 
by  from  10  to  50  percent.  The  subcommittee 
estimates  the  number  of  civilian  war  casual- 
ties being  treated  as  inpatient's  in  the  Pro- 
vincial hospitals  to  be  running  65.000  per 
year. 

Those  hospitals  not  included  in  the  re- 
porting list  would  increase  the  number  by 
an  additional  3,000  per  year. 

The  number  of  outpatients  and  those 
treated  at  village  or  hamlet  facilities,  the 
subcommittee  believes  to  be  running  at  ap- 
proximately 100,000  additional  per  year,  al- 
though many  of  these  injured  were  not  of  a 
serious  nature. 

Taking  Colonel  Moncrlef's  estimate  of  24.- 
000  civilians  killed  before  reaching  medical 
facilities,  and  adding  a  number  of  those  be- 
ing treated  by  the  Vietcong  or  by  private 
doctors  or  receiving  no  medical  treatment  at 
all,  we  must  conclude  that  the  number  of 
civilian  casualties  was  running  at  between 
150,000  to  200,000  a  year  prior  to  Tet. 

STAFF  MEMORANDUM  ON  VIETNAMESE  CIVILIAN 
WAR-RELATED  CASUALTIES 


Year 


Official 
US 
Government     Subcommittee 
estimates  estimates 


1965 

1966 

1967... 48,734 

1968(TET) 88,116 

1969  (10  months) 58  698 


100  000 
150,000 
175  000 
300, 000 
200,  000 


1.  Official  estimates  are  based  exclusively 
on  inpatient  admissions  to  GVN  and  US, 
military  hospitals. 

2.  Subcommittee  estimates  are  based  on 
the  following : 

(a)  official  estimates  of  inpatients 

(b)  understated  reports  by  GVN  provin- 
cial hospitals — In  1967,  for  example,  an  aver- 
age of  some  10  "T^  of  the  hospitals  were  not 
making  regular  monthly  reports — those  that 
were  reporting  were  often  understating  the 
number  of  civilian  war  casualty  admissions 
by  some  10=^  to  50^-^— In  1967,  this  factor 
added  nearly  20,000  civilian  war  casualties  to 
official  estimates.  Increasing  the  actual  num- 
ber of  civilian  war  casualty  inpatients  by 
nearly  40% —  \ 

(c)  civilian  war  casualty  Inpatients  at 
private  hospitals  and  others  not  on  the 
GVN  reporting  list — In  1967,  this  accounted 
for  at  least  3.000  civilian  war  casualties  per 
year — 

(dl  civilian  war  casualty  outpatients  at 
GVN  provincial  hospitals,  which  In  1967  was 
close  to  50.000 — 

(e)  civilian  war  casualties  treated  at  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  dispensaries,  which  In  1967 
was  at  least  50,000 — 

(f)  civilian     war     casualties     treated     at 


special  forces  hospitals,  which  in  1967  were 
running  at  some  100  per  month — 

(g)  civilian  war  casualties  treated  In  Vlet- 
Cong  hospitals  and  dispensaries — 

(h)  civilian  war  casualties  who  may  sur- 
vive, but  are  never  treated— 

(I)  civilian  war  casualties  who  are  killed 
outright  or  die  before  reaching  treatment 
facilities — the  figure  here  probably  accounts 
for  at  least  25 'I  of  the  cumulative  estimated 
total  of  civilian  war  casualties — 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  reference  to  the  in- 
fliction of  civilian  casualties  by  U.S.  ac- 
tion, I  would  draw  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  John 
Hannah,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
in  his  testimony,  which  is  included  in 
our  hearings,  dated  June  24  and  25.  I 
shall  just  read  a  short  part: 

A  very  large  percentage  of  all  deaths  and 
injuries  to  civilians  has  been  due  to  attacks 
by  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese, 

Regrettably,  the  military  response  from  the 
GVN.  US,  and  allied  forces  inevitably  con- 
tributes to  the  number  of  deaths  ;ind  in- 
juries among  the  civilian  population 

Many  of  the  civilian  war  casualties  are 
women  and  children. 

This  is  stated  by  the  distinguished  Ad- 
ministrator of  AID  and  is  certainly  what 
we  have  been  finding  in  the  course  of 
our  investigations  and  studies.  One  does 
not,  of  course,  condone  Vietcong  ter- 
rorism, but  the  real  question  for  us  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  which  the 
American  people  ought  to  know  about. 
We  talk  about  the  tragedy  of  that  war; 
we  ought  to  talk  about  the  tragedy  of 
what  is  happening,  not  only  to  our  own 
servicemen,  horrible  as  that  is,  and  not 
only  in  terms  of  resources  dissipated,  ex- 
tensive as  that  is,  but  also  in  terms  of 
what  is  happening  to  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

When  we  find  that  civilian  casualties 
extend  to  300.000  deaths,  and  when,  as 
the  Director  of  the  agency  for  AID  has 
stated,  that  regrettably  the  military  re- 
sponse from  GVN  and  United  States  and 
allied  forces  inevitably  contributes  to 
the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  among 
the  civilian  population,  the  situation  is 
horrible  indeed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  We  are  dis- 
cussing two  different  things. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  we  have  talked 
about  two  things.  One  was  the  figures, 
the  other  the  question  of  the  cause  of 
civilian  casualties. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  may  add  without  hesita- 
tion that  I  trust  the  Senator  does  not 
relate  these  figures  in  any  way  to  the 
Mylai  incident;  but  the  question  he 
raised  was  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  At  this  point  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  Mylal. 
We  have  enough  groups  investigating 
that  tragedy  at  present.  It  was  a  horren- 
dous situation  under  any  set  of  circum- 

Stt£triC6S 

Mr.  DOLE.  Except  that  the  Senator's 
statement  was  based  on  the  Mylai  inci- 
dent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  I  stand  to  be  cor- 
rected. My  statement  dealt  with  the 
cumulative  total  of  civilian  casualties 
and  deaths  and  the  reasons  and  causes 
for  those  casualties  and  deaths.  I  can 
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remember  talking  In  those  terms  as  well 
as  expressing  horror  about  the  whole  In- 
cident of  Mylal.  but  without  making  any 
kind  of  judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
guilt  or  Innocence  of  those  Involved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  It  might  be 
of  Interest  to  have  in  the  Record  what 
the  Senator  meant  by  the  term  "stimu- 
lated." and  whether  the  AID  figures  show 
how  many  were  wounded  and  how  many 
killed  as  a  result  of  Vietcong  action.  It 
is  very  important  that  we  imderstand 
and  clearly  discuss  the  problem. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  do  noth- 
ing about  It  That  has  been  made  very 
clear 

I  have  had  some  personal  experiences 
In  dealing  with  civilians  who  were  in- 
jured as  a  result  of  military  action  We 
have  a  responsibility  for  any  individual — 
man.  woman,  or  child,  but  our  first 
responsibility  is  to  the  American  fighting 
man  and  his  safety. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  there 
was  nothing  in  my  comments  earlier  this 
month  or  m  the  report  that  would  make 
Any  iasye  about  the  safety  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  .serviceman 

Mr  EXDLE  It  should  not  be  Indicated, 
in  any  manner,  that  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
American  fighting  man  to  kill  or  injure 
civilians  and  "stimulate"  action  which 
results  in  the  death  or  injury  of  civilians. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  nUnols  is  recognized 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  have 
t)een  extremely  interested  in  this  col- 
loquy I  think  it  has  been  constructive 
and  helpful.  I  shall  comment  on  Just  a 
few  of  the  points  that  have  been  raLsed 
and  perhaps  make  a  contribution  to  the 
comments 

First,  on  the  question  of  the  Vietcong 
and  whether  atrocities  committed 
against  civilians  is  a  way  of  life  with 
them  and  a  means  of  gaining  their  ob- 
jective. I  would  concur  In  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Kaasas. 

I  happened  to  visit  the  village  of  Dong 
Xuan  a  few  days  after  the  Vietcong  had 
been  there  and  committed  atrocities. 
These  atrocities  were  covered  well  by  the 
media  and  I  would  like  to  relate  the  acts 
that  occurred 

The  village  of  EX>ng  Xuan  was  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  women  and  children  The 
men  had  had  to  vacate  the  village  At 
midnight,  the  Vietcong  brought  in  flame- 
throwers. 

Between  200  and  300  civilians,  women 
and  children,  were  murdered  In  their 
huts  by  flamethrowers.  The  air  was 
sucked  out  and  they  suffocated  and  were 
found  dead  in  the  morning  I  actually 
saw  the  holes  into  which  the  women  and 
children  had  tried  to  crawl  after  they 
realized   that   their   huts   were   on   fire 

I  tried  to  inquire  as  to  why  the  Viet- 
cong would  do  something  like  this  It 
was  apparently  their  way  of  saying  that 


this  village  had  not  cooperated  with 
them  and  that  therefore  they  wanted  to 
do  this  as  an  example  to  many  other  vil- 
lages as  a  warning  that  unless  they  co- 
operated with  the  Vietcong.  the  Viet- 
cong was  going  to  make  them  pay  the 
price.  This  was  premeditated  murder  of 
the  worst  type. 

I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  at  the  time 
we  were  there  the  still  smoldering  embers 
of  the  village.  It  was  unbelievably  horri- 
ble to  see  what  the  Vietcong  had  done. 

We  can  now  find  many  similar  cases  in 
which  thousands  of  villagers  have  been 
killed  These  can  be  cited  as  evidence  of 
the  way  the  Vietcong  are  carrying  on 
the  war. 

Second,  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
cause  civilian  deaths,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  Euny  doubt  that  m  our  waging  of  the 
war,  civilian  deaths  do  occur.  They  occur 
as  the  direct  result  of  some  of  our  ac- 
tions 

When  we  take  a  whole  area  in  Viet- 
nam and  declare  It  to  be  a  free  bombing 
zone,  bombs,  after  adequate  notification, 
are  dropped  indiscriminately  Into  that 
area  to  wipe  it  out  Whatever  civilians 
are  tJiere  are  killed. 

Eto  we  take  every  conceivable  precau- 
tion to  notify  them  that  this  is  a  war 
zone  that  will  be  bombed?  I  think  we  do. 
We  no  to  extraordinary  means  to  move 
civiliajis  out  by  helicopter,  and  other 
means,  and  set  them  up  in  cam|38  so  that 
we  may  tr>-  to  protect  them  I  visited 
these  camps  and  saw  how  they  were 
treated  and  the  food  relief  they  received. 
Even  though  there  may  be  some  graft 
in  admimstration  of  tills  relief,  we  do 
try  to  help  these  civilians.  We  try  to  take 
these  precautions,  but  we  do  not  always 
succeed  Thus,  as  a  result  of  our  war 
actions,  many  civilians  have  been  killed. 

There  ls  blame  to  be  placed  all  across 
the  board  with  relation  to  the  death  of 
civilians.  However,  with  relation  to  the 
Mylai  incident  in  which  so  many  were 
killed.  I  think  everyone  agrees  that  it  is 
an  isolated  occurrence.  Certainly  if  a 
crime  has  been  committed  at  Mylal  we 
intend  to  tjet  at  the  bottom  of  it.  What 
have  the  Vietcong  ever  done  to  try  to 
brint;  their  killers  to  court  in  the  inter- 
est of  justice'!'  They  have  done  nothing. 

I  trust  that  the  world  will  better  under- 
stand from  this  incident  that  the  atroc- 
ities and  civilian  murders  are  a  way  of 
life  tor  the  Vietcont?.  and  that  if  they  do 
occur  on  the  part  of  our  military  they  are 
part  of  an  isolated  event.  I  hope  the  world 
will  understand  tliat  we  Intend  to  prose- 
cute and  bring  to  justice  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  crimes  they  have 
committed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Sen:\tor  has  expired. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  Is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  bnef  comment  on  what 
the  Senator  from  IlUnols  has  .said. 

To  set  back  to  what  I  think  was  the 
thrust  of  the  observations  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  figures  which  I  had  presented  in  my 


comments  some  weeks  ago,  as  well  as 
those  In  the  committee  report,  were  in- 
flated. He  said  that  we  do  not  have  the 
documentation  from  the  Defense  D^iart- 
ment  with  respect  to  the  figures. 

I  challenge  the  Senator  on  that  state- 
ment I  wish  he  had  been  able  to  be  some- 
what more  precise,  and  I  wish  that  the 
Defense  Etepartment  would  be  more  pre- 
cise about  the  matter. 

The  fact  remains  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  failed  to  focus  on  the  prob- 
lem is  that  we  have  not  been  able  u> 
get  the  kind  of  figures  we  need.  It  h&s 
only  been  after  very  detailed  and  ex- 
haustive study  and  working  with  AID 
that  we  are  able  to  get  the  figures 

I  think  as  I  stand  here  today  that  we 
realize  that  there  has  been  some  1  mil- 
lion civilian  casualties.  Including  300.000 
deaths.  It  Is  important  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  tliat  fact  and 
realize  that  dimension. 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  percentage  of 
those  people  have  been  casualties  be- 
cause of  U.S.  Involvement  through  search 
and  destroy  missions  and  the  like,  as  well 
as  Vietcong  terror.  But  the  real  question 
IS  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  It. 

The  basic  issue  and  the  basic  question 
are  an  indication  to  the  American  people 
of  the  cost  of  the  tragic  war  in  terms  of 
the  Vietnamese, 

Let  me  give  an  example  that  we  saw  in 
our  visit  to  some  of  the  refugee  camp? 
There  is  an  extraordinary  refugee  camp 
in  I  Corps,  I  believe,  mto  which  the  mili- 
tary moved  thousands  of  Montagnard 
tribesmen  from  their  villages  3  weeks 
before  harvest  time.  They  put  the  camp 
in  a  low.  hilly  area  of  red  clay  in  which 
the  Montagnards  were  unable  to  grow 
anything.  For  some  reason  or  another, 
the  food  supplies  were  slow  in  coming 
to  the  refugees,  and  thousands  of  them 
went  back  and  started  harvesting.  Tl^at 
was  a  free-flre  zone,  and  thousands  "f 
the  refugees,  because  they  went  back 
into  the  areas  of  their  fields,  were 
woimded  or  killed  as  a  direct  result  of 
H.  &  I.  fire.  That  Is  a  tragic  situation — 
that  because  of  poor  management  and 
the  lack  of  supplies  they  felt  compelled 
to  go  back. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  which  are 
regrettable,  and  which  the  American  peo- 
ple should  know  something  about. 

Mr.  GURNEY   Mr.  President,  will  tl.e 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  As  I  understand,  tl.e 
thrust  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  to  bring  out  the  other 
side  of  the  story,  namely,  that  some  of 
our  people  in  public  office  and  some  out 
of  public  ofiBce  have  a  great  tendenc, 
certainly  in  the  last  2  or  3  years,  to  take 
a  sort  of  masochistic  point  of  view  so  far 
as  the  involvement  of  United  States  m 
the  Vietnam  war  is  concerned.  They  seem 
to  take  pleasure  in  bringing  out.  or  are 
under  some  compulsion  to  bring  out.  the 
bad  things  and  attribute  them  to  the 
Americans  over  there  and  also  to  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  trying  to  correct  the  record 
and  say  there  is  another  side  to  the  story 
within  the  whole  area  of  civilian  casual - 
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ties  and  what  the  Americans  are  doing 
in  Vietnam. 

I  recall  visiting  hospitals  in  Vietnam 
which  were  run  by  the  Marines  in  the  I 
Corps  area,  where,  for  the  first  time. 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  were  receiv- 
ing medical  aid.  Never  before  in  their 
lives  had  they  received  medical  aid.  For 
the  first  time,  they  were  getting  doctors' 
care,  good  doctors,  care,  from  American 
doctors,  and  with  American  medicine 
that  had  been  sent  over  there.  They  had 
never  received  any  of  this  kind  of  care 
before  in  their  lives. 

I  recall  a  hospital  rim  by  the  3d  Ma- 
rine Division.  They  are  not  in  Vietnam 
any  more;  they  were  among  the  first 
umts  that  came  out.  They  were  conduct- 
ing a  children's  hospital  they  had  set  up 
sometime  before  and  were  bringing  med- 
ical aid  to  little  children  in  this  area  of 
Vietnam  for  the  first  time.  These  people 
had  never  received  such  care  before.  This 
had  nothing  to  do  with  war.  This  was 
medical  attention  the  Marines  were  giv- 
ing the  Vietnamese  simply  because  they 
wanted  to  bring  something  into  their 
lives  that  they  had  never  received 
before. 

I  remember  seeing  American  doctors 
in  the  civilian  hospital  in  Danang,  the 
lait,ejt  city  in  the  I  Corps  aiea.  Our 
na\al  and  Marine  doctors  were  serving 
in  That  hospital  after  they  had  finished 
their  regular  performance  for  the  Ma- 
rines in  taking  care  of  our  casualties. 
They  were  working  almost  aroiond  the 
dock,  on  a  24-hour  batis. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
Kan.;as  is  trying  to  bring  out  some  of 
tlic.-e  things  so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  know  what  America  is  doing  in 
Vie  I  nam  for  civilians  and  civilian  casual- 
ties, in  the  area  of  bringing  medicine  to 
ilieni  for  the  first  time. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas lor  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
teiition  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hr.HEs  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tha:  I  may  have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cb;  ction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  stated  earlier  that  this 
excnange  could  be  very  helpful.  It  has 
claufied  manj'  things  in  my  mind,  and 
I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  clearly 
staled,  the  basic  difference  between  our 
pol.cy  and  the  policy  of  the  enemy  is 
that  their  policy  is  one  of  torture  and 
ours  is  one  of  compassion.  This  is  a  dif- 
ference that  we  should  discuss,  rather 
than  have  it  implied,  at  least  by  news 
stones,  that  the  Mylai  incident  is  a 
way  of  life  for  the  American  fighting 
man.  Having  been  an  American  fighting 
man  in  Italy,  many  years  ago,  and  know- 
ins  a  little  about  how  innocent  civilians 
are  injured  and  killed,  I  feel  certain 
ever^■one  regrets  this  happening  to  in- 
nocent civilians.  But,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  pointed  out  so  well,  in  South 
Vietnam  there  have  been  repeated  efforts 
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by  the  allied  forces  to  remove  civilians 
from  battle  areas  and  fire  zones. 

So  perhaps  we  have  at  least  pinpointed 
the  matter  imder  discussion.  Americans 
are  trying  to  protect  civilians  and  we 
have  an  obligation  to  care  for  injured 
civilians,  but  it  foUows  the  obligation  to 
care  for  the  American  fighting  man. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
fighting  man,  whether  in  South  Viet- 
nam or  Germany  or  wherever,  has  ever 
been  ordered,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  do 
anything  but  carry  out  the  war.  He  has 
not  been  ordered  to  do  the  things  that 
some  newspaper  references  would  indi- 
cate, that  is,  kill  civilians — children  and 
women — as  a  matter  of  American  pol- 
icy. It  is  regrettable  that  civilians  do  suf- 
fer in  the  natural  course  of  war.  We  all 
agree  with  this. 

We  do  have  an  obligation,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  said,  to 
treat  those  who  have  been  injured  or 
woimded.  But  I  want  to  know  how  many 
of  these  casualties  are  because  of  Viet- 
cong action,  how  many  because  of  enemy 
action.  To  say  that  it  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  American  forces,  to  me, 
could  indicate  many  things.  I  am  not 
certain  what  the  word  "stimulated" 
means  when  used  in  this  context. 

Again,  I  would  quote  from  a  story  in 
the  Washington  Post,  discussing  civilian 
deaths  and  injuries,  dated  December  3, 
by  George  Lardner,  Jr.,  in  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "But  the  majority 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  ARVN  and 
U.S.  forces." 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  examined  this  matter.  I  felt 
compelled  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  in  terms  of  his  statement  that 
the  figures  I  had  used  were  without  some 
basis.  I  stand  by  those  figures.  I  refer  to 
page  16  of  our  report,  which  sets  forth 
in  considerable  detail — and  it  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record — the  exact  reasons 
for  reaching  those  figures.  I  challenge 
the  Defense  Department  to  supply  dif- 
ferent figures  or  different  conclusions, 
if  it  has  them.  These  figures  are  based 
upon  the  AID  official  records  and  our 
own  observations. 

In  terms  of  the  second  question,  on 
"stimulation,"  I  think  my  observation  at 
that  time  was  not  different  from  what 
the  distinguished  Director  of  the  AID 
agency,  Mr.  Hanna,  testified  to,  as  I 
quoted  earlier. 

As  to  how  we  reach  those  figures,  and 
that  can  be  open  to  differentiation  in 
interpretation  of  the  figures,  we  have 
made  our  judgments  on  that.  But  I  feel 
that  regardless  of  who  causes  these 
civilian  casualties,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion. If  a  child  is  burned  because  of  a 
flamethrower  in  the  hiands  of  the  Viet- 
cong or  because  of  a  phosphorous  bomb 
of  the  United  States,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  something  about  it.  It  is  in- 
teresting and  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to 
say  that  the  Vietcong  are  responsible  for 
30  or  60  percent  of  it.  But  those  people 
are  in  need  of  help  and  assistance.  It 
always  has  been  my  position,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  position  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  that 


we  ought  to  be  providing  as  high  a  prior- 
ity In  pursuing  the  care  and  considera- 
tion of  civilian  casualties,  whether  they 
are  caused  by  Vietcong  or  American  GVN 
activities,  as  we  pursue  in  terms  of  fight- 
ing the  war. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  Vietcong  are  directly  respon- 
sible for  civilian  casualties,  whether 
deaths  or  injuries;  and  if  we  are  the 
cause  of  civilian  casualties,  it  is  an  indi- 
rect, unintended  result  of  our  war  effort. 
It  is  not  a  policy  of  our  American  fight- 
ing men. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  indirect  when  a  bomb  drops  from 
a  plane  or  when  somebody  is  shot  with  a 
rifle  in  a  village.  How  can  it  be  said  that 
one  is  indirect  and  one  is  direct?  The 
point  is  that  if  people  are  wounded,  we 
have  a  great  responsibility  to  look  after 
their  welfare.  I  think  a  great  deal  more 
is  being  done  by  AID  and  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  They  have  built  some 
eight  or  nine — I  think  it  is  eight — new 
hospitals  in  Vietnam  which  are  caring 
for  civilian  casualties,  and  have  opened 
three  military  hospitals.  The  private  sec- 
tor is  doing  quite  a  bit.  as  well.  Doctors 
are  being  sent  to  Vietnam.  That  pro- 
gram was  set  up  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Many  doctors  are  going 
there  for  various  periods  of  time  and 
many    return    for   a   second    tour.    The 
MILPHAP  teams,  including  Marines,  Air 
Force,  and  Army,   go  out  and  provide 
care  to  refugees.  Those  people  should  be 
congratulated  and  commended;  and  the 
Armed  Forces  should  be  congratulated 
and  commended.  I  do  not  underestimate 
their  contributions.  The  Public  Health 
Service  has  done  a  great  service  in  pre- 
venting diseases.  Many  civilians  are  now 
alive  who  would  be  dead  if  they  had  not 
received  inoculations   and  other  Public 
Health   treatment.   So   there   are   some 
signs   which   are   encouraging.   No   one 
seeks  to  minimize  the  extraordinary  ac- 
counts of  generosity,  which  can  be  seen 
by  anyone  who  visits  Vietnam,  in  terms 
of  the  personal  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can fighting  man. 

To  end  the  discussion  on  a  harmoni- 
ous note,  both  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  I  want  this  made  known  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  .':ay  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  had  said  other- 
wise. Some  believe  that  once  the  Ameri- 
can fighting  man  gets  a  rifle  in  his  hands 
and  lands  on  foreign  soil  he  becomes  a 
bloodthirsty  hoodlum,  setting  upon  child, 
woman,  or  disabled  citizen  with  the  in- 
tent to  kill  or  injure. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes we  are  people  of  generosity  and  of 
compassion.  If  there  is  some  isolated  in- 
cident let  us  punish  those  who  are  guilty, 
but  let  us  not  have  a  sense  of  national 
guilt  or  national  shame  or  describe  the 
American  fighting  man  as  something 
that  he  is  not.  It  is  not  our  policy  to 
inflict  casualties  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
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Ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFT^TCER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


WORKERS    FROM    MEXICO 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  the 
influx  of  lo'.v-paid  workers  from  Mexico 
IS  one  of  the  significant  factors  con- 
tnbuUHK  to  the  i?r:r.din«  poverty  in 
manv'  areas  along  our  .southern  border 
.■Mthou^h  the  problem  has  fe.stered  for 
decades.  It  ha-s  only  been  within  the  last 
2  or  3  years  that  a  truly  concerted  efTort 
has  been  made  to  sort  out  the  fact  of 
this  complex  situation  and  find  reason- 
able and  humane  remedies 

In  addition  to  various  Inquiries  con- 
duett^  by  congressional  committees — 
and  these  are  continuinc — a  number  of 
private  individuals  and  groups  have  also 
become  intensely  involved 

Especially  commendable,  and  cer- 
tainly a  welcome  indication  of  growing 
citizen  concern  throughout  the  country, 
has  been  the  recent  field  study  con- 
ducted by  a  task  force  of  representatives 
from  labor  unions,  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  other  groups  associated  with 
the  .\merican  immigration  and  citizen- 
ship conference  in  New  York.  The  task 
force  is  currently  preparing  a  report  of 
Its  findings  and  recommendations, 
which  I  am  sure  will  make  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  greater  understanding 
of  the  need  for  reform  in  a  significant 
area  of  public  policy. 

As  I  suggested  earlier  this  month.  I 
am  extremely  hopeful  that  needed  re- 
form will  be  accomplished  in  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  excellent  article  summa- 
rizing the  situation  regarding  the  influx 
of  workers  from  Mexico  The  article, 
of  October  20.  published  in  the  Nation 
Is  written  by  Sheldon  L.  Greene,  gen- 
eral coun.sel  for  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance 

I  a.'-k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Nation,  Oct.  20.  1969) 

Wetbacks.  Growe]u>,  .\nd  Povckty 

I  By  Sheldon  L.  Greene ) 

I  Mr  Greene  is  s[eneral  counsel  for  Califor- 
nia RuraJ  L<egal  .Vs^istance  and  a  specialist  In 
lliigsttioM  challenging  the  employment  of 
nonresident  alien  labor  i 


3*v  PRANCiscri  The  tjracero  pro^.xm  died 
in  19<3a  after  a  I'^ng  illness  Under  its  provi- 
sions, 4  5  million  Mexican  temp^irary  workers 
were  Drought  into  the  United  .State.s  between 
194a  and  1963  .ifl  'supplementary  firm  labor 
Officially  termliiHted  by  Congress  in  1963- - 
long  after  the  World  War  fl  labor  shortage 
which  It  waa  Intended  to  ease  had  ended  —  it 
flnaliy  trickled  to  a  halt  in  Augn.st  1968  when 
Secretary  of  Labor  W  Willard  Wlriz  denied 
a  request  bv  California  tomato  iifrowers  for 
2  2(X)  Mexican  farm  workers  He  characterized 
this  refusal  of  legal  entry  .is  -i  historic  step 
towards  healing  the  migrant  worker  sore  in 
CUifornla  and  in  :he  entire  United  States  ' 
B.it  inirrent  1968H9  immigration  records 
.-ihow  the  apprehension  of  150. OOO  .Mexican 
nationals  who  li.^d  entered  the  United  States 
lUeg.iUy  and  the  incidence  of  these  wetbacks 
m  American  employment  Is  perhaps  triple 
she  number  caught  This  would  suggest  that 
Secretary  Wlrlz's  cure  Is  at  the  most  cos- 
metic 

Illegal  entrv  by  Mexlcaji  nationals  has  af- 
flicLed  domeetlc  low-income  workers  since 
WurlU  War  II  In  1942,  after  Mexko  had 
,ig.-eed  t.)  supply  temporarv  workers  under 
the  bracem  progr.im.  Texaa  farmers  refused 
t<i  meet  agreed  wages  and  working  cundl- 
'lons  In  respfinse.  Mexico  for  a  time  cut  olT 
the  supply  if  workers  but  US  Iminlgration 
authiirl'ies  permitted  thousands  of  Mexicans 
TO  cri>ss  the  ."jorder  Illegally  Thev  were  then 
apprehended  .ind  paroled"  to  Texas  farmers, 
thus  ivo.'dlng  the  terms  of  the  international 
labor  agreement  K.irmers  and  border  indus- 
tries got  cheap  I  i.bor  domestic  farm  workers 
and  El  Paso  garment  workers  and  meat  pack- 
ers suffered  wirtlme  itulatlon  but  were  forc«l 
to  accept  low  wages  if  they  wanted  to  -Arork 
at  all 

In  1!>54  the  Pre?ld»nfs  Commission  en 
Migratory  Li.bor  studied  the  border  labor 
problem  and  concluded  "The  United  States 
having  eng.iged  ui  a  program  giving  ;irpf- 
erence  In  i-ontracting  to  those  who  had 
broken  the  law.  has  encouraged  a  violation 
of  the  immlgratlcn  l-vws  Our  goiernment  has 
thus  be-ome  a  contributor  to  the  growth  of 
an  Illegal  truffle  whicn  it  hius  responsibility 
to  prevent.  ' 

That  same  year,  the  Justice  Department 
launched  Operation  Welba<-k.  a  roundup  of 
more  than  a  million  Illegal  entrants  in  an 
area  ^tre'chlng  as  far  as  St  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago San  .\ntonlo  alone  harbored  ."331,000. 
The  roundup  seemed  .so  successful  that  the 
Immlgrailiin  and  Naturalization  Service 
stated  optimistically  in  Its  1955  repon  that 
It  had  ended  the  wetback  problem.  The  boast 
proved  premature 

The  B<irder  Patrol  and  the  Investigation 
.Section  lit  iiie  INS  are  diligent,  oiitnumbered 
and  outmaneuvered  The  comparatively  few 
Illegal  entrants  who  attempt  to  cross  the 
natural,  and  for  the  mo.st  psrt  barren,  fron- 
tier on  foot  are  easily  spotted  by  the  con- 
tinual overhead  observation  of  Borrter  Patrol 
spotter  plunesi  they  are  then  picked  up  bv 
ground  patrols  which  run  along  exfoliated 
drag  strips  Some  few  aliens  risk  their  lives 
in  .iirlets  car  trunks  and  campers,  or  pre- 
cariously flattened  on  a  ledge  beneath  paa- 
^enger  cars  Such  trips  cost  from  81CX)  to 
$3tMj  One  recently  ended  in  death  by  as- 
phyxiation. 

But  for  70  to  80  pT  cent  of  the  Illegal  en- 
tnints  access  Is  neither  hazardous  nor  ro- 
mantic More  rhan  a  million  Mexican  aliens 
'■arrv  visitors'  permits  T^hese  salmon-colored 
cards.  Issued  by  the  Mexican  Government  at 
a  cost  of  about  $80,  authorize  visits  if  sev- 
enty-two hours  in  an  area  not  more  than 
25  miles  from  the  border 

But  the  aliens,  mtxst  of  them,  are  not  look- 
ing forward  to  a  visit  The  tvpical  wetback 
meets  an  agent  In  Mexico  who  provides  him 
with  a  routing  or  a  contact  Once  acro.ss  the 
border,  he  Is  'ransported  to  a  city,  often  Loe 


Angeles,  and  there  referred  to  a  Job.  In  some 
Instances,  the  agents  provide  transpwrtation 
by  selling  a  group  of  wetbacks  an  automobile, 
in  which  they  can  better  elude  detection. 
Those  who  lack  the  cash  are  offered  a  ■  go 
now.  pay  later"  plan  under  which  the  price 
of   the  car   is   deducted   from   future   waees. 

Once  Inside,  the  alien  easily  merges  into 
urban  or  rural  Chlcano  barrios.  Anyone  can 
get  a  Social  Security  card  by  filing  an  ap- 
plication;  proof  of  legitimate  entry  or  birth 
certificate  is  not  required  Employers  record 
the  Social  Security  number  and  couldn't  care 
less  about  the  worker's  status  It  Is  a  felony 
lo  induce  an  alien  to  enter  the  United  States. 
to  harbor  him  from  detection;  btit  con.serva- 
tlve  legislators  from  farm  districts  have  man- 
aged to  exempt  the  employer  of  an  illegal  rn- 
trant  from  that  chain  of  complicity,  even 
when  the  employee  Is  known  to  be  a  wet- 
back 

Agriculture  absorbs  the  bulk  of  the  Illegal 
entrants  During  fiscal  1968,  38,950  of  thos.e 
apprehended  were  doing  farm  work  Wetbacks 
.ire  preferred  by  most  farmers  because  they 
are  thought  to  work  harder  than  Americans 
all"!  to  complain  le.-is  about  conditions  The 
minimum  wage  for  farm  work  in  California 
Is  *1  fi5  an  hour:  wetbacks  in  labor  camps 
are  lucky  to  earn  $1  35,  not  enough  to  live  nn 
In  California  but  four  times  the  Mexlran 
minimum  wage  Tlie  rich  regions  of  California 
are  dotted  with  the  grim  labor  camps  which 
formerly  housed  bracrrox  Wetbacks  now  live 
in  many  of  them,  hidden  well  off  public  roads 
on    land    p<jsted    against   trespassing 

While  most  wetbacks  seek  larm  work  dur- 
ing the  busy  ;easons.  substantial  numbers 
.ire  kept  on  the  year  around,  or  find  t.fT- 
season  Jobs  during  the  very  perlcxls  when 
domestic  farm  workers,  residents  of  ihe  area, 
are  unemployed  and  dependent  on  public 
assistance  Winter  unemployment  In  farm 
regions  rtins  as  high  a.s  H5  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  labor  force;  In  Callfortila  alone  idle 
farm  workers  require  $15  nUllmn  In  public 
assistance  Ten  thousand  wetb.u'ks  were 
caught  in  the  hve  states  that  m.ike  up  'he 
Southwest  In  February  1969  Prom  this  Renre 
one  can  asume  that  from  10,000  to  40,1X10  1  iw- 
income  lamlUes  v^■ere  displaced  from  Jobs  tjy 
wetbacks  during  the  v^inter  months,  at  a 
cost  m  taxes  and  loss  of  domestic  wages 
.unountlng  to  tens  of  millions 

Surveys  show  that  the  [irevalencc  of  wet- 
backs also  depresses  wage  levels,  and  en- 
courages employers  to  Ignore  the  laws  govern- 
ing wages  and  working  conditions  Union 
leaders  t^nd  It  difficult  to  organize  in  nreHS 
saturated  with  wetbacks  A  natlonallv  re- 
ported example  Is  the  stubborn  resistance 
Cesar  Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers  Orkra- 
nlzlng  Committee  has  encountered  in  Its 
clTorts  to  sign  contracts  with  the  California 
t-ihle  grape  i_'rov,ers.  Strikes  are  nat  a  cotn- 
pelllng  argument  with  employers  who  ran 
rely  on  Mexican  nationals,  and  the  union  hiis 
been  forced  to  oreanlze  a  nation-wide  con- 
sumer boycott  of  table  grapes  to  achieve  its 
purpase 

Displacement  of  local  workers  by  weth.icks 
is  no  longer  a  predominantly  rural  problini. 
since  Illegal  entrants  Increasingly  gravitate 
to  more  pfrmanent  jobs  m  the  cities.  From 
1,500  to  3,000  of  them  are  caught  each  motith 
In  the  Los  Antreles  metropolitan  area  Re- 
cently, the  Border  Patrol  unrovered  .t  smug- 
gling operation  winch  specialized  In  supplving 
wetbacks   for  Industrial  Jobs  in  Chicago 

Despite  the  seemingly  impressive  figures  en 
,ipprehenslons.  the  wetback  problem  is  not 
tieing  brought  under  control  Tiip  prQcnim 
is  hampered  from  the  start  Ijy  a  short  ige  "l 
manpower  and  equipment  As  one  p.itroUnan 
in  the  Stockton.  Calif  .  area  put  it :  "We  suike 
out  Route  99  .ind  the  smugglers  hear  ■  t  it 
and  take  .inuther  road  There  aren't  enough 
of  us  to  cover  all  the  mam  highw.iys  all  the 
time  "  On  any  given  day,  appro.xlmately  300 
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officers  are  on  duty  In  the  five  Southwestern 

states. 

A  more  basic  problem  than  the  size  of  the 
Border  Patrol  Is  the  ease  of  entry  afforded  by 
the  visitor's  card  and  the  absence  of  admin- 
istrative controls  on  its  use.  The  zone  of 
travel  permitted  by  these  cards  (with  no  rec- 
ord kept  of  entry  and  departtu"e)  was  re- 
cently reduced  from  150  to  25  miles  from  the 
border  and  that  Is  making  it  easier  to  tag 
violators  en  route  to  the  big  cities.  Since 
the  reduction,  systematic  road  checks  on  ap- 
prtvtches  to  Los  Angeles  have  turned  up  hun- 
dreds of  aliens  with  no  residency  documents. 

However.  Border  Patrol  officials  complain 
privately  of  the  Justice  Department's  failure 
to  require  fingerprints  as  part  of  the  permit 
procedure  Lacking  that  Identification,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  spot  previous  violators 
when  they  reappear  at  the  border,  and  wet- 
b.icks  who  liave  l)een  returned  to  Mexico  re- 
enter .igaln  and  again,  visitor's  permit  In 
h.iiid.  .Also,  since  no  record  Is  kept  as  to  when 
a  seventy-two-hour  visit  begins,  a  Mexican 
who  has  eluded  detection  for  weeks  or 
montlis  can  depart  unquestioned. 

The  very  volume  of  violators  has  dictated 
«n  informal  handling  of  those  caught,  and 
this  also  fails  to  discourage  the  increasing 
traffic  Illegal  entry  is  a  crime  for  which  the 
vlo!.<tor  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  federal 
courts  and  formally  deported  by  the  INS. 
Ke-entry  after  such  a  deportation  is  a  felony. 
But  resort  to  these  remedies  Is  Infrequent. 
Tlie  present  policy  is  to  allow  the  illegal  en- 
trant to  leave  voUintarlly  within  three  days 
of  .ipprehension  Often  he  is  permitted  to  get 
to  the  border  on  his  own  Or  he  may  be  taken 
to  a  detention  center  in  El  Paso.  'Tex  ,  or  El 
Centro.  C.ilif  .  to  await  bus  transportation  to 
the  Interior  of  Mexico  at  US  Government  ex- 
pense Not  only  docs  the  wetback  get  a  free 
trip  home  but  back  wages  are  collected  for 
him  by  Border  Patrolmen  Voluntary  return 
is  likened  by  an  INS  administrator  to  a 
■game  warden  who  discovers  a  hunter  with- 
out a  license  .md  helps  him  carry  the  deer 
he's  killed  out  of  the  park."  Multiple  re- 
turnees are  .--eldom  prosecuted  and  are  for- 
m.iKy  dep<">rted  only  affr  the  fourth,  fifth  or 
sixth  entry,  unless  they  are  caugJit  assisting 
other  wetbacks  ;o  cross  the  border  A  formal 
deport.itlon  procedure  takes  no  more  than 
fitteen  mlnute,'^^  and  dees  not  require  the 
services  of  an  attorney,  but  the  INS  claims 
that  there  .<re  insufflcent  hearing  oflBcers  to 
handle  all  tlie  po.sslble  i  ise.s  and  that  in  .iny 
case  deportation  wouldn't  stop  the  alien  from 
trying  again  Authorities  do  not  even  offi- 
cially notify  .1  grower  when  Illegal  entrants 
are  found  en  his  land 

United  States  attorneys  and  Judges  regard 
r.leg.^1  entry  as  an  economic  crime  of  low 
pri  irity  and  most  Americans  sympathize  with 
•■•ic  wetback,  who  is  after  all  a  very  poor  man 
trying  tD  get  ahead.  Few  Jurists  or  Juries 
ipprjjlate  the  rel.itljn.:-hlp  between  illegal 
entry  and  the  plight  of  the  domestic  poor. 
Federal  prosecutors  have  little  time  even  for 
wetback  smugglers,  accepting  only  aggravated 
cisps  f:ir  prosecution.  Despite  the  high  ap- 
prehension r.ite  m  Northern  California — 3,- 
500  m  August  1968 — there  has  been  almost 
na  prose .nitlon  of  .imuggiers  or  transporters. 
03lcials  suggest  that  strict  enforcement,  in- 
volving due  process  for  each  alien,  would 
c.'ioke  court  dockets,  overburden  U.S.  attor- 
nevs  and  tie  up  patrolmen  as  v^'unesses.  The 
more  pessimistic  add  that  extensive  prosecu- 
tion would  ultimately  fill  the  prisons  to  ca- 
p.^vity--a  line  of  reasoning  not  applied  to 
marijuana  cases,  INS  Investigators  are  ham- 
pered by  the  taciturnity  of  wetbacks,  who  re- 
fuse to  say  how  they  entered  the  country  or 
wh  1  helped  them  to  do  so.  Aware  that  failure 
ti  .loperate  will  not  land  him  In  Jail,  the 
alien  has  no  Inducement  to  reveal  what  he 
knows  of  the  smuggling  operation. 
Recent  lawsuits  brought  in  California  by 


domestic  farm  workers  against  growers  using 
wetbacks  allege  that  such  employment  Is  an 
unfair  business  practice  calculated  to  lower 
their  wages,  diminish  their  employment  op- 
portunity and  force  them  to  seek  public  as- 
sistance at  the  taxpayers'  expense  While  em- 
ployment of  Illegal  entrants  is  exempt  from 
the  legal  sanctions  against  harboring  wet- 
backs, farm  workers  charge  that  growers  are 
nevertheless  criminally  implicated,  since 
offering  wetbacks,  employment  and  shelter 
from  detection  is  aiding  and  abetting  in  the 
crime  of  illegal  entry.  This  resort  to  self-help 
law  enforcement  by  the  poor  is  a  reflection 
on  the  failure  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
perform  its  dtules. 

The  ambivalence  of  the  INS  in  the  area  of 
illegal  entry  is  striking.  The  search  for  viola- 
tors is  persistent  but  ineffectual,  and  it 
seems  clear  th.it  more  could  be  done  The 
service  operates  on  a  budget  of  $86,450,000. 
more  than  half  of  whicli  is  committed  to  the 
four  states  bordering  Mexico.  Detention  .ind 
transportation  of  apprehended  illegal  en- 
trants, alone  costs  $1.6  million,  yet  no  funds 
can  be  found  to  hire  more  lie.iring  officers 
and  increase  the  number  of  formal  deportt- 
tions.  Nor  is  there  money  to  increase  the 
Border  Patrol  and  investigatun  staff,  despite 
increased  illegal  entry  and  the  much  heavier 
work  load  dem.3nstrated  by  the  higher  appre- 
hension rates. 

An  obvious  need  is  the  fingerprint  identi- 
fication of  se'"ent,y-two-hour  perrnit  holders, 
INS  officials  argue  that  It  would  be  imprac- 
tical CO  match  the  ftngerpruus  of  appre- 
hended wetbacks  against  those  of  1  million 
cardholders.  Yet  the  need  to  check  i.l  most 
500  fingerprints  a  d.iy,  the  obstensible  aver- 
age number  of  wetbacks  caught  in  the  peak 
months,  is  small  compared  to  the  FBI's  work 
load  of  32,000  identifications  a  day  from  a 
file  of  15  million  sets  of  prin:s. 

The  replacement  of  cards  at  four-month 
Intervals  would  make  it  easier  to  revoke  the 
cards  of  violators.  A  requirement  that  holders 
of  the  unlimited  entry  permit  post  a  bond 
to  secure  observance  of  the  terms  of  entry,  a 
device  authorized  in  related  immigration 
laws,  could  be  an  effective  deterrent.  Other 
steps  could  be  taken  to  provide  more  effective 
enforcement.  A  recent  act  which  authorizes 
a  federal  magistrate  to  liandle  petty  crimes 
could  undoubtedly  speed  the  prosecution  of 
numerous  smuggling  offenses  as  misdemean- 
ors. Formal  deportation  follov^'lng  the  second 
illegal  entry  within  two  years,  the  power  to 
assess  administrative  fines  In  lieu  of  prosecu- 
tion (thereby  attaching  a  portion  of  the 
wages  earned),  and  even  the  right  to  con- 
fiscate the  vehicle  used  in  the  transportation 
of  Illegal  aliens,  as  is  done  in  narcotics 
smuggling,  would  also  discourage  the  border 
hoppers. 

Important  remedial  legislation  is  before 
House  and  Senate.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  in- 
tentional employment  of  a  person  illegally  in 
the  United  States  was  introduced  on  March 
26.  1969  by  Sen,  Edward  Kennedy  and  Rep. 
Michael  Feighan.  The  measure  is  co-spon- 
sored by  nine  Senators  and  twenty-three 
Representatives.  But  even  if  passed,  it  will 
not  result  in  many  prosecutions,  since  the 
present  difficulties  of  proving  smuggling  will 
be  compounded  when  the  federal  attorney 
must  submit  his  case  to  a  Jury,  However,  the 
abrogation  of  the  employment  exemption, 
combined  with  occasional  well-publicized 
prosecutions  and  stiff  fines,  should  cure  many 
employers  of  hiring  wetbacks  at  bargain 
rates.  Similarly,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Mondale  would  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  make  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  to  employ  aliens  unlawfully  present 
In  the  country,  or  to  hire  nonresident  com- 
muter aliens  during  a  labor  dispute.  Any  of 
these  measures,  applied  for  several  years, 
would  provide  increasingly  effective  deter- 
rence to  illegal  entry. 


Even  so,  the  problem  of  the  wetback  will 
remain  as  long  as  the  Mexican-American 
border  is  open,  the  border  economies  remain 
interdependent,  and  American  earnings  are 
five  to  ten  times  the  Mexican  wage.  But  In 
our  increasingly  technological  society,  with 
Its  chronic  unemployment  among  the  low- 
income  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers, 
it  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  Ignored,  The 
continued  use  of  nonresident  Mexican  labor 
in  border  areas,  a  concession  to  the  artifl- 
clality  of  the  border,  should  be  coupled  with 
affirmative  enforcement  of  wage  standards 
and  labor  laws  to  provide  domestic  workers 
with  earnings  commensurate  with  living 
costs,  at  least  equal  access  to  Jobs,  and  the 
freedom  to  bargain  collectively. 

Moreo"er,  urban  and  rural  areas  distant 
from  the  border  have  no  interdependence 
with  the  Mexican  population  and  economy. 
Lack  of  enforcement  in  such  places,  except 
for  the  futile  apprehension-return  cycle,  is 
really  a  subsidy  to  certain  industries  and 
subverts  the  Administration's  policy  to 
"move  people  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  onto 
the  payrolls." 

Despite  the  good  record  of  the  Border 
Patrol,  administrative  deficiencies  in  coping 
with  the  inflow  of  Illegal  entrants  cannot  be 
explained  entirely  by  a  lack  of  imagination 
or  a  lack  of  funds.  It  is  not  pure  fantasy  to 
conclude  that  the  policy  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment on  Illegal  entry  Is  to  do  Just  enough 
to  avoid  wholesale  criticism,  without  arous- 
ing the  serious  anger  of  antl-unlon  employ- 
ers who  favor  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor. 


TFIE  PRESIDENT'S  THREATENED 
VETO  OF  ITIE  HEW  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr,  President,  the  old 
.■saying,  "I  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry"  probably  best  describes  my  re- 
action v.'hon  I  heard  President  Nixon's 
threat  to  veto  the  HEW-Labor-OEO  ap- 
jiropriations  bill. 

The  ludicrous  aspect  of  the  announce- 
ment— makins  knov.Ti  his  decision  to 
veto  a  bill  before  its  contents  were  known, 
boforc  the  amounts  to  be  included  had 
been  resolved — sciriehow  anpealed  to  my 
sen'-e  of  humor.  But  then  the  tragic  ele- 
ment of  the  President'.s  threat  came  to 
mind.  Inflation  is  to  be  fought  at  the 
expense  of  people — the  jioor.  the  old.  and 
tlie  sick.  Apparently.  v;e  were  beinc  told, 
ve  are  f-xpected  lo  fiRht  inflation  by  cut- 
tine-  back  on  education  of  our  cliildren, 
on  our  libraries,  on  health  research,  on 
support  cf  public  health  services  in  our 
States  and  communities. 

I  v.ar.t  to  make  known  rii-'ht  now  my 
complete  disagreement  with  any  such 
premise.  I  want  to  make  known  too  mv 
alarm  over  the  fact  that  the  President 
bp.s  singled  out  this  appropriations  bill 
which  by  all  odds  most  dii'ectly  affects 
the  lives  of  the  American  people  and.  to 
my  mind,  he  has  placed  programs  im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  most  precious 
asset  quite  clearly  in  .jeopardy. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  has  a 
copyright  on  concern  over  the  danger  of 
inflation.  Further,  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  acted  responsibly  in  dealing  with  ap- 
propriations bills.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  a  part  of  the  reason  for 
reducing  the  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  $5  billion  below  the 
President's  budget  recommendation  was 
a  concern  over  inflation.  But  a  $1  or  even 
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$2  billion  Increase  over  the  President's 
request  for  services  to  people  still 
amounts  to  an  overall  reduction  from  the 
President's  own  recommendations  Is 
Congress  to  have  only  the  prerogative  of 
cutting  appropriations?  I  realize  that  our 
budget  is  the  cumulative  total  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  but  what 
Is  this  apparent  sanctity  of  an  artificial 
vertical  budgetary  arrangement  whereby 
the  sole  corisideration  is.  'How  much  did 
this  IDepartment  get  last  year,  and  how 
much  will  we  allow  this  year?  "  Cannot 
Congress  decide  to  expend  less  on  one 
area  and  more  on  people'' 

Vty  review  of  v  hat  ha.^  happened  this 
year  on  the  HEW  appropnatmrus  lends 
credence  to,  at  be.st.  a  myopic  view  of 
the  budget  process  and  at  worst,  a  cal- 
lous attitude  toward  the  necd.>  of  our 
cui/ens  It  would  appear  that  a  deciMon 
was  made  by  President  Nixon  u->  hold  the 
1970  HEW  budget  to  the  1969  level  Thir> 
raised  an  immediate  problem  because  an 
additional  $1  billion  over  1969  was  re- 
quired for  mandatory  Increases  in  the 
social,  and  rehabilitation  -ervices.  pri- 
marikt  for  AFDC  and  the  title  19.  or 
medicaid  program  a:.i  Social  Security 
Admmuf  ration  So  f  l.e  decision  was  made 
to  sla>h  the  OtTlce  of  Education  programs 
by  $13  billion  below  the  1969  levels  of 
funding  Our  rcUeagues  on  the  Hoase  side 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  refute  this  deci- 
sion. If  there  was  any  word  from  1600 
Penn5vh  ania  Avenue  about  a  veto  at  this 
jun.ture.  I  failed  to  hear  it. 

The  Senate  Appropriaticns  Subcom- 
mittee then  went  to  work  and  after  many 
davs  of  hearings  and  through  the  efforts 
especially  of  the  distmfruished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  ■  Mr 
M.\GNUsnN',  and  the  Senator  fmni  New- 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton',  a  number  of 
mode.st  increases  were  recommended  to 
the  Senate  Senators  are  famil'.ar  with 
these  ac'ums  and  voted  to  approve  them. 
They  included  added  funds  fir  air  pollu- 
tion control,  mental  health,  migrant 
farmworkers.  heart  discase-cancer- 
stroke  control,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  others  But  additionally,  rietht 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  we  decided  that 
additional  increases  were  needed.  These 
actions  were  marked  by  the  same  non- 
partisan approach  whuh  lias  boen  the 
case  whenever  this  body  dealt  with 
health,  education  and  welfare  programs, 
at  least  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Sena'e  The  first  amendment,  increasing 
funds  for  air  pollutmn  cnntrol.  was.  a.-.  I 
heard  the  discussion,  really  a  joint  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
iMr  Byrd'  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware >Mr  BuoGS'  Indicative  of  support 
from  Senators  of  the  Presidents  own 
party  v.ere  tho.>e  voiced  bv  Senators  Cot- 
ton. Cook.  Murphy    and  Feri. v. 

Next  came  the  addition  uf  funds  for  the 
OEO  On  this  amendment  a  rollcall  oc- 
curred and.  according  to  my  count.  21 
Membeis  who  are  of  the  Presidents  po- 
litical persuasion  joined  with  33  Demo- 
crats to  provide  the  almost  2  to  1  purality 

The  next  amendment,  to  provide  more 
funds  for  rubella  vatcme.  was  orTered  by 
the  Senator  from  IndiEina  '  Mr   Hartke  > 
There   followed  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  California    Mr.  Mlkphy' 


on  manpower  development  and  training. 
Next  an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Texaa  Mr  Yarborooch  '  for  added  funds 
for  schools  of  public  health.  The  final 
money  amendment  was  proposed  by 
Senator  Allott  on  education  funds  for 
impacted  schools  I  have  taken  the  time 
of  the  Senat*  for  this  capsule  recitation 
simply  to  point  out  tliat,  to  my  mind 
at  least  the  Senate  views  appropriations 
for  health,  education,  and  welfare  needs 
of  our  citizen  as  a  concern  which  tran- 
scends partisan  politics  and  which  should 
not  be  .sacrificed  upon  .some  imaginary 
altar  of  ll.scal  responsibility  I  .say 
again— the  fight  against  inflation  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  poor,  the  sick, 
and  the  aged,  and  l>ecause  of  the  bipar- 
tisan supp<:)rt  which  is  indicated,  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  support  adequate  to 
override  that  threatened  veto. 


MOTION  PICTURE  CLASSIFICATION 
SYSTEM 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  on 
Sept*>mber  22  I  initially  addressed  the 
Senate  concerning  current  trends  in  the 
motion  picture  industry,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  television  showing  films  which 
have  been  classified  as  not  suitable  for  a 
k^eneral  audience  I  mdicated  at  that  time 
that  I  was  sending  a  questionnaire  to  the 
networks,  all  commercial  television  sta- 
tions and  fhc  leadin!:;  film  producers  and 
distributors  inquiring  ;us  to  their  ix)licy 
on  the  subjects  discussed  m  my  speech. 
In  my  remarks  of  November  21,  I  dis- 
cussed the  replies  which  I  have  received 
from  the  broadcasters 

I  wish  to  commend  Dean  Burch,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Comml^slon.  for  tlie  interest  which  he 
hiuj  manifested  in  this  important  ques- 
tion of  public  policy  He  has  directed  a 
study  bv  the  Commi.ssion  staff  and  the 
public  romm«it,s  that  he  has  made  in- 
dicate that  he  is  fully  conscious  of  the 
CommiSvsion's  respon.'ibility  I  am  also 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  I.sland  'Mr.  Pas- 
roRE' .  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications,  is  al.so  pursuing  this 
matter  m  his  typically  courageous  and 
vmorous   manner 

I  have  now  received  rf'sjxinses  to  my 
questionnaire  from  most  of  the  leadmg 
film  producers.  Without  exception  these 
responses  are  most  unsatisfactory.  Not 
a  single  company  luis  a  policy  against 
otfering  for  sale  to  television  those  movies 
which  have  the  classification  of  "X"  or 
'  R."  As  members  are  aware.  "X"  movies 
are  those  which  by  the  standards  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association's  Code  and 
Rating  Administration  arc  not  .suitable 
for  minors.  "R  '  iiio\ies  are  tho.se  which 
have  been  classified,  because  of  theme, 
content,  or  treatment,  as  not  appropriate 
for  viewuig  by  persons  under  16  unless 
accompanied  by  lui  adult. 

The  uniform  response  of  the  film  pro- 
ducers has  been  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  for  them  to  restrict  the  films 
which  are  offered  for  .sale  to  television, 
and  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
broadcasters  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  film  is  suitable. 

In  discussion  of  this  issue,  reference 


is  repeatedly  made  to  the  possibility  that 
certain  cuts  may  be  made  in  these  mo\  les 
to  make  them  suitable  for  television.  The 
standard  answer  that  is  given  to  those 
who  object  to  certain  scenes  in  a  movie 
is  that  they  are  essential  to  the  overall 
treatment  of  the  film.  If  this  is  so.  how 
can  a  film  producer  justify  offering'  a 
film  for  sale  to  television  with  the  p;o.«. 
pect  that  significant  cuts  will  be  made. 
If  the  sequences  eliminated  are  not 
crucial  to  the  film,  then  we  mu.^t  c-  .:.- 
elude  that  they  were  initially  included 
solely  for  purposes  of  commercial  ex- 
ploitation. 

Following  my  original  speech  I  re- 
ceived considerable  mall  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  lntere.st  urging  me  to  pu:.'-ue 
the  entire  subject  of  tlie  film  classific.i- 
tlon  system. 

Many  Americans  have  raised  tlieir 
voices  against  the  moral  tone  of  iniich 
of  the  film  indostrj'.  The  industry  has 
justified  the  permissive  nature  of  many 
movies  by  contending  that  film  cla.ssi- 
flcation  prevents  minors  from  vicuing 
objectionable  movies.  The  information 
currently  available  to  me  raises  signifi- 
cant questions  as  to  the  desirability  and 
effectiveness  of  the  film  classification 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernment censorship.  My  pre.sent  iw.^i- 
tion  is  that  it  is  far  preferable  for  'he 
film  industry  to  put  its  own  house  m 
order.  'Virtually  every  day  I  observe  ad- 
ditional indications  of  public  concern  I 
noticed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  De- 
cember 10  an  article  discussing  the  rea- 
sons for  an  increase  in  Sunday  shoppin? 
lu  Columbus,  Ohio.  One  of  the  women  n- 
terviewed  in  this  article  stated  that  .he 
has  taken  to  Sunday  shoppins;  instead  of 
itomi;  to  the  niovi?s  because  "a  lot  of  the 
picture  .shows  these  days  are  so  dirtv 
that  they  are  not  lit  to  go  to."  In  .he 
same  State.  Representative  Robert  T-.ft. 
Jr..  included  in  this  year's  questionnaire 
to  his  constituency  the  following'  ques- 
tion : 

.Should  the  Federal  Government  attemp'  to 
Impose  .standards  of  decency  on  the  movie 
industry  by  Cnastltutlonil  .Amendment  ;f 
necessary:' 

Fifty-seven  percent  re.sponded  in  the 
affirmative  and  37  were  opposed.  I  under- 
stand that  a  public  opinion  survev  :e- 
ceiilly  taken  on  behalf  of  the  film  indus- 
try revealed  a  surprisingly  substantial 
segment  of  the  public  favoring  some  form 
of  Government  retrulation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe 
it  IS  desirable  that  there  be  a  complete 
independent  review  of  the  film  classifi- 
cation system.  I  have,  therefore,  decided 
to  .schedule  !)ublic  l.earinps  on  this  ques- 
tion next  year  and  liave  directed  the  st^.fl 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Copy- 
rights to  prepare  for  such  hearings.  I 
anticipate  that  the  suljcommittee  will 
hear  the  views  of  representatives  of  the 
film  industry,  theater  operators,  broad- 
casters, film  critics,  performers,  cleiiy- 
men.  educators,  parents,  and  others  "^ho 
tan  be  of  assistance  in  evaluating  this 
complex  subject. 

The  subcommittee  will  also  wish  to 
consider  the  experience  of  other  coin- 
tries  that  have  adopted  film  classifica- 
tion systems. 
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CAMPUS  PROTESTS 


Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
thoughts  of  John  McKenzie,  a  student 
from  Hawaii  who  Is  presently  attending 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

I  believe  his  ideas  on  campus  disrup- 
tions are  worthy  of  our  attention  and 
serious  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, published  in  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser on  October  19,  1969,  describing 
Mr.  McKenzle's  views,  be  printed  in  the 

RtCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recofid. 

a-s  follows : 

Hawau     Student     John     McKenzie     GrvES 

Views    on    Campus    Protests 

(By  Krlstl  Lee) 

Tills   week's  column  Is  written  by  Nlckl 

U'l's  sister,  Krlstl,  about  a  fellow  Berkeley 

St  I. dent,   John   McKenzie,   who  is   also  from 

Honolulu.) 

.MoKenzle,  a  "65  graduate  of  lolanl,  Is  a 
veteran  leader  In  the  Aseoclated  Students  ot 
the  University  of  California  (ASUC). 

.\fter  serving  as  AStJC  senator  for  two 
ye.irs.  McKenzie  Is  now  the  first  ASUC  aca- 
demic affairs  vice  president  (AAVP),  a  posl- 
ilrii  created  last  spring  and  to  which  Mc- 
Ktiizie  was  appointed. 

.\s  vice  president,  McKenzie  will  propose 
t.j  the  University  coinm unity  academic  re- 
forms. Including  revision  of  the  academic 
calenaar. 

The  most  important  proposal  will  be  for 
student  representation  on  the  Academic 
Se;;:ite  committees,  i 

Violence  can  be  avoided  in  protest  If  stu- 
detus  are  directly  included  In  the  decislon- 
m.iicing  process,"  John  McKenzie  said  during 
an  .ntervlew  at  Berkeley. 

Thus  can  Include  sitting  on  Academic 
Senate  committees  to  help  define  their  edu- 
ca'ion.  OT  being  on  the  Board  that  draws  up 
campus  master  plans  that  decide  whether  a 
soccer  field  or  park  needs  to  be  built.". 

NtcKenzle.  who  has  begun  his  graduate 
sttiiies  in  public  administration,  originally 
pl;;:.ned  to  continue  graduate  work  at  Har- 
vard'.s  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
meiit.  but  decided  to  remain  at  Berkeley  and 
in  the  ASUC, 

If  the  AAVP  job  Is  performed  well."  he 
said  it  may  mean  opening  up  opportunities 
for  ■uitidreds.  maybe  even  thousands,  to  di- 
re.:* H-  participate  In  the  decision-making 
pri<o.s.ses  of  the  university.  I  had  to  stay 
to  l.fipdo  that." 

I!^'  has  already  proposed  student-faculty 
{or-ni.s  as  a  means  of  understanding  in 
depth.   •   •    • 

We  are  trying  to  change  the  nature  of 
conrrontatlon  on  this  campus,"  he  said, 
■fr.  :n  physical  to  oral,  and  thus,  make  the 
conirnntation  between  the  administration, 
tacu'tv  and  students  more  creative." 

I  .im  concerned  about  confrontation,  but 
I  bpiieve  the  social  frustrations  and  dlfflcul- 
■le?  '.re  the  real  Issuer. 

■Reduce  the  Inconsistencies  and  conflicta 
of  I'>t,'ic  and  principle  which  are  In  the  way," 
he  ::iid,  "and  you  will,  In  pjart,  move  to  pre- 
ven*  a  recurrence  of  violence  by  street  radi- 
cals 

■  Tlie  frustration  that  students  felt  in  re- 
gard to  the  park  issue  and  others  like  It 
Is  the  inability  In  a  centralized  technological 
society,  to  have  their  own  environment 
planned  as  they  desire  It." 

McKenzie  regretted  that  open  confronta- 
tion appeared  inevitable  "in  too  many  in- 
ftanrps  on  campus.  In  the  city  and  ghetto, 
'anles.s  something  socially  constructive  is 
done  '■ 


He  hopes  that  out  of  the  crises  and  con- 
frontations, which  he  feels  are  dangerous 
opportunities  for  change,  there  will  emerge 
"constructive  and  creative  alternatives  to 
apparently  present-day  outmoded  decision- 
making processes," 

But  politics  Is  not  necessarily  McKenzle's 
total  way  of  life. 

"Politics  Itself,"  he  said,  "has  no  Intrinsic 
Interest  to  me.  It  is  only  significant  as  It  be- 
comes a  way  of  helping  oneself  and  others 
discover  greater  meaning  and  creativity  here- 
tofore undiscovered  In  their  lives." 

"Politics  can  be,  at  worst,  a  single  self-in- 
terest game,  or  at  best,  a  group  effort  to- 
wards social  change,  In  the  sense  of  Its  hope- 
fully positive  effect  on  the  social  environ- 
ment and  on  the  group  Itself." 

McKenzie  also  feels  that  In  the  present 
"extremely  fragmented"  society,  bringing 
people  together  In  a  constructive  elTort  may 
be  a  major  accomplishment. 

McKenzie  recommends  that  each  student 
become  involved  in  some  student  activity, 
project  or  effort  "to  see  If  there  lsn"t  some 
ability  or  dimension  in  each  person  not  yet 
discovered. 

"By  becoming  Involved  in  the  AA'VP  work." 
he  continued,  "I  have  come  to  confirm  what 
I  suspected — that  among  the  faculty,  there 
are  a  lot  of  great  minds  with  great  concern 
about  student  learning  conditions  who  have 
previously  been  frustrated  by  conditions  of 
bureaucratic  distance." 

McKenzie,  who  feels  Ifewall  students  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  study  their  own  gov- 
ernment, helped  set  up  and  teach  a  course  on 
Hawaii's  problems. 

The  course  was  based  on  the  history  of  the 
different  ethnic  groups  In  Hawaii  as  related 
to  today's  culture  and  future. 

McKenzie  said  "the  course  was  a  success 
because  we  got  people  together,  and  the  way 
people  dropped  In  and  out  of  the  course, 
made  it  an  Interesting  Innovation. 

"Concerning  Hawaii.  I  fear  It  Is  losing  Its 
own  personality,  losing  much  and  gaining 
very  little  In  the  process.  It's  becoming  more 
like  a  suburb  to  any  of  a  number  of  Main- 
land cities." 

McKenzie  said  Hawaii  is  not  undergoing 
a  sudden  change.  "In  fact,  I  discovered  that 
Hawaii  has  been  undergoing  major  changes 
since  1790.  Every  generation  seems  to  be 
alienated  by  changes  and  the  recent  changes 
have  been  an  extreme  process," 

Though  disappointed  in  some  of  today's 
changes,  McKenzie  still  feels  strongly  com- 
mitted to  the  islands.  "If  I  decide  to  return, 
I  want  to  come  back  with  a  definite  commit- 
ment to  the  State." 

McKenzie  would  like  to  study  the  rela- 
tionship of  youth  and  ethnic  groups  to  gov- 
ernment, and  also  attend  law  school. 

"I  want  to  help  youth  avoid  the  difficulties 
of  growing  up,"  the  political  science  major 
said.  "Youth  has  become  a  time  of  crisis  to- 
day, with  the  war  and  drugs  problem.  I  hope 
to  help  youth  groups  discover  themselves,  to 
recreate  and  to  redefine  who  they  are,  I  want 
to  create  opportunities." 

McKenzie  has  already  begun  to  create  op- 
portunities for  students  at  Berkeley,  by  striv- 
ing for  patient  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
student-administration  differences.  All  that 
Is  needed  now  is  a  time. 


AMERICANS   FOR   BIAFRAN   RELIEF 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  recent 
efforts  by  Ethiopian  Emperor  Halle 
Selassie  to  bring  about  negotiations  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  Nigerian  civil 
war  have  apparently  coUapsed.  and  so 
the  conflict  continues  and  so  does  the 
suffering  and  death  of  the  Innocent. 

At  least  1,500,000  persons  have  died  of 
starvation  and  disease  since  the  begin- 


ning of  the  war,  and  the  death  rate  in 
Blafra  alone  reportedly  continues  at  a 
well  over  1,000  persons  a  day — mainly 
women  and  children. 

The  principsd  lifeline  of  those  who  sur- 
vive is  the  airlift  of  food  and  medicine 
operated  by  Joint  Church  Aid — JCA — 
from  the  nearby  island  of  Sao  Tome. 
JCA  is  a  consortium  of  religious  agencies, 
including  Catholic  Relief  Services  of  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  Church  "World 
Service  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  and  the  American  Jewish 
Committee.  Each  night,  under  hazard- 
ous conditions,  the  airlift  of  four  planes 
makes  repeated  landings  at  the  Uli  air- 
strip in  Biafra.  The  planes  are  supplied 
by  our  Government  and  so  is  most  of  the 
food. 

The  tremendous  cost  of  operating  the 
airlift,  however,  is  carried  in  large  meas- 
ure by  the  voluntary  agencies. 

Last  spring,  a  number  of  concerned 
citizens  got  together  and  formed  Ameri- 
cans for  Blafran  Relief — ABR — to  en- 
courage support  for  the  airlift  among  all 
Americans. 

ABR  has  done  a  magnificent  job.  Mr. 
President,  and,  more  importantly,  our 
citizens  have  responded  with  deep  com- 
passion for  their  fellow  man  in  need. 
Given  the  pace  of  the  conflict  in  Nl- 
geria-Biafra.  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  airlift  will  be  needed  for  some  time 
into  the  future.  It  is  hoped  that  public 
support  for  ABR  efforts  will  continue,  so 
that  all  the  work  accomplished  thus  far 
in  helping  to  relieve  a  very  great  human 
tragedy  will  not  be  lost.  All  those  In- 
volved, especially  the  dedicated  people 
in  the  field,  deserve  high  tribute  from 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  broad 
public  and  congressional  interest  in  the 
human  tragedy  produced  by  the  Nigerian 
civil  war,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  a  recent 
press  release  of  ABR,  a  list  of  its  direc- 
tors and  sponsors,  and  several  recent 
newspaper  articles  on  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Biafra. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Americans  for  Biafran  Relief  Open  "Chii,- 
DREN's  Airlift"  Emergency  Drive 

New  York.  November  25.— Cliff  Robertson, 
actor  and  vice  president  of  Americans  for 
Blafran  Relief,  today  announced  an  emer- 
gency "Children's  Airlift"  drive — to  Fave  two 
million  Blafran  children  from  Immediate 
starvation. 

Robertson,  with  Roosevelt  Grler  (actor  and 
former  professional  football  player) ,  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  IV  (Secretary  of  State.  West 
Virginia  I,  and  Jack  Yogman  (Executive  vice 
president,  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons)  will 
head  the  drive  run  by  Americans  for  Biafran 
Relief.  The  funds  raised — 89  million — will  go 
to  Joint  Church  Aid.  an  Interfalth  religious 
group  which  operates  the  flights  to  Biafra. 
The  nine  million  dollars  is  for  a  period  of 
six  months. 

At  a  press  conference  held  at  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  In  New  York  City.  Robertson  also 
presented  a  check  for  $25,000  from  .'Ameri- 
cans for  Blafran  Relief  to  Bishop  Edward  E. 
Swanstrom,  executive  director,  Joint  Church 
Aid.  U.S.A. 

Robertson  pointed  out  that  the  925,000 
would  provide  food  for  100,000  children  for 
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ao  days    at   a  mmimMm  dailv  ration  of  two 
ounces  c.f  hlgh-proteln  food  per  child 

This  action.  Robertson  said  is  Just 
enovigh  '.u  keep  these  children  alive  Just 
enough  to  3ust*ln  life  fi'r  thene  ^mall  bodies 

In  accep'lng  the  Check  Bishop  Swanstrom 
said.  ■  Thank  Ood  for  people  like  yourself 
who  are  trving  to  keep  -his  cause  before  the 
American  people 

According  Uj  current  statLstlcs.  over  a  mil- 
lion Blafran  children  have  already  died,  the 
two  million  left  face  Imminent  death  by 
stirvatlon  If  they  are  not  reached 

Mrs  Candlce  Jordan  president  of  .Ameri- 
cans for  Blafran  Relief  noted  that  The  be- 
ginning of  this  campaign  is  something  svm- 
bollc.  coming  two  days  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing when  Americans  eat  and  eat  and 
eat  and  mothers  will  tell  their  children  to 
finish  everything  on  their  plates  " 

Mrs    Jordan  added       The  campaign   Is  an 
a.flrmation  nf  the  sanctity  of  the  life  ■•{  the 
child    an   affirmation  of  life  over  death 
that  children  should  not  die  becaus*  of  the 
political  quarrels  of  their  elders   ' 

Joint  Church  Aid  is  a  con.wrtium  of  re- 
ligious groups  from  Eur..pe  and  North  .Amer- 
ica who  flv  nlghtlv  from  the  island  ..f  -Sao 
Tome.  Its  American  members  are  the  Amerl- 
cao  J«wish  Committee  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices and  Church  W.irld  Service  Until  last 
June  both  JCA  and  the  InternatU  nal  Red 
Cross  were  tlying  f.x.d  and  medicine  in  but 
on  June  .5  a  Nigerian  MlCi  shot  down  one 
of  the  Red  Cross  aircraft  and  the  Red  Crc«s 
has  not  resumed  flights 

Cost  of  the  airlift,  as  outlined  by  Joint 
Church  Aid.  is  14.000  per  flight  for  each  of 
the  C  97  Stratofrelghters  used,  or  some 
$50000  per  night  This  does  n..t  include  the 
cost  of  fofxl  or  medicine  Each  C-97  carries 
16  tons  of  these  supplies  enough  for  25«  000 
children  for  one  day  But  '  Mrs  l.>rdan 
noted,  'these  children  who  were  fed  vester- 
dav   mu.st  be  fed  today  and  again  tomorrow   ■ 

It  was  noted  at  the  session  that  the  United 
States  government  Is  c«xjperatlng  It  has 
made  the  C-97s  available  at  scrap  prices— 
about  »4  iTOO  each  and  is  also  providing  large 
quantities  of  CSM.  a  high  protein  corn 
soya  milk  fof>d 

Joint  Church  Aid  now  has  16  planes  in  Its 
fleet,  flving  under  extremely  hazardous  con- 
ditions Karlier  this  month  JCA  lost  a  Nor- 
wegian aircraft  when  it  was  bombed  on  the 
runway  in  Blafra  T<>  date  25  crewmen  have 
died  while  flying  fi.r  the  airlift 

To  aid  m  the  emergency  drive.  R.ibbl 
Charles  Mmtz  of  the  Union  of  American  He- 
brew Congregations  announced  that  his  or- 
ganlzatlf.n  will  co-3pons«ir  a  series  of  bene- 
fits *lth  Americans  for  Biafran  relief  The 
UAHC  will  organize  ,i  number  of  premieres — 
across  the  United  States  of  Dave  Brubecks 
new  cantata,     The  Gates  of  Justice  " 
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Bl.AFR.AN    (HIltlHEN    PtHSI-E    TuEIH    EDUCATION 

A.MiD   Nu;erian    Air   Raids 

LisiioN  December  20  — .An  Irish  ml.sslonary 
who  has  been  i  leader  in  the  Blafra  relief 
movement  re'urned  from  the  war  zone  last 
Monday  and  reported  that  day-t.)-day  life 
WIS  growing  mere  niuttne  there  

The  missionary,  the  Re',-  Dermot  Doran, 
-said  for  eximple  that  schoolchildren  were 
studying  hard  for  exams  although  b omblnt; 
raids  by  Nigerian  aircraft  have  been  Inten- 
slfted 

The  open-air  schools,  ijften  nothing  more 
'han  the  shade  of  *  palm  tree,  axe  function- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  two  years.  Father 
Doran  reported 

■The  Blafrans  have  adjusted  thenrselves  to 
suffering  and  are  trying  to  make  the  best  of 
It.  ■  the  priest  said  in  an  interview  after  a 
month-long  mission  in  Blafra  for  Joint 
Church  Aid  This  Blafran  relief  organization 
is  made  up  of  Catholic  Relief  Service  Church 
World  Service  and  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee 

375.000    BACK     IN    SCHOOL 

Some  375.000  children— many  of  them  re- 
covering from  kwashiorkor,  the  proteln-defl- 
clency  disease — went  back  to  school  two 
m-inths  ago  said  the  priest,  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
schcKJls  consist  of  a  group  of  stools  beside  a 
trench  because  all  school  buildings  have  been 
bombed  out  or  turned  over  to  refugees 

"The  kids  work  hard  over  their  slates  until 
their  alert  ears  pick  up  the  sound  of  a  Ni- 
gerian bomber  ■  Father  Doran  .said  "Then 
they  cry  out  Jet'  Jet''  and  dive  into  the 
trenches  to  wait  until  the  raid  is  over  ' 

The  Blairans  are  now  better  organized  and 
ao  are  the  relief  workers,  according  to  the 
priest  However  they  are  still  tot.Uly  de- 
pendent on  the  relief  .ilrllft.  he  said 

The  Blafran  airlift  waa  started  by  the 
Holy  Ghost   fathers  two  years  ago.   Twenty- 


seven  men  have  lost  their  lives  and  16  .iir- 
craft  have  been  destroyed  In  the  effort  to  ,is- 
sure  Biafras  lifeline  Only  Ttiesdny.  a  Ca- 
nadian Superconstellatlon  was  blown  up  dur- 
ing  unloading  In  Blafra  There  were  no  cis- 
ualtles  and  the  relief  flight*  have  continued 
as  before 

The  airlift  based  on  the  Portuguese  Island 
of  .Sfto  Tome.  Is  working  better  :han  ever  now 
Father  Morgan  said,  despite  Increased  Nl- 
gerl.in  bombing  of  UU  Airport  Joint  Church 
Aid  has  been  getting  an  average  of  20  fllglus 
a  night  with  320  tons  of  supplies.  Into  the 
blockaded  terrll<jry  .Sometimes  there  .ire 
as  nutny  .is  28  flights  a  night,  he  said 

Hie  backbone  of  the  airlift,  according  'n 
Father  Doran  Is  three  C-97  Stratofrelghtt-rs, 
provided  by  the  United  States  Government, 
which  can  carry  16  tons  of  supplies  on  c.ich 
flight  and  make  at  lesist  two  trips  nlghtlv  A 
fourth  C  97  rotates  with  the  others  for  iiver- 
haullng.  which  Is  done  at  Tel  Aviv  The 
.American  air  crews  and  the  Irish  and  Blafran 
ground  crews  have  developed  a  system  where- 
by thev  can  unload  the  supplies  on  the  unlit 
UU  airstrip  In  four  and  a  half  minutes  he 
said 

Pa* her  Doran  criticized  British  sugges- 
tions for  the  creation  of  a  helicopter  relief 
run  Into  Blafra  "What  we  need  are  'liree 
more  C  97  cargo  planes,  which  would  be 
much  better  than  a  fleet  of  helicopters."  he 
said  "With  seven  C-97s  we  could  take  into 
Blafra  Its  minimum  needs  of  500  tons  a  day 
to  keep  "he  population  from  starving. 

According  ui  medical  personnel  m  Bl.ilra 
•he  death  rate  has  gone  down,  the  kwa-^hlfir- 
kor  Is  less  evident  and  epidemics  have  heen 
avoided,  thanks  to  the  relief  program  But 
there  has  been  a  general  slow  deterioration 
in  the  health  of  Uie  pc.pulatlon  .is  the  xar 
drags  on 

there's  less  kor  everyone 
"There  has  been  a  gradual  rnt:  as  'Ime 
goes  on  there's  less  for  everyone  "  Father  Dn- 
ran  said  You  know  things  .ire  b.ul  when  -he 
elite,  the  lawyers  and  doctors,  who  were  ible 
to  pay  extr.ivagant  prices  for  yams  and  .ls- 
sava  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  now  c.in't 
get  food  for  their  children   " 

Dr  Amn  Ifeklnlgwe  chief  pediatrician  of 
the  university  hospital  at  Emekuku.  'old 
Father  Doran  that  many  people  were  .ery 
weak 

"Now  with  the  harmattan  |the  cool  parch- 
ing wind  from  the  Sahara!  children  are  dviiig 
from  common  colds."  Dr  Ifeklnlgwe  declared. 
On  the  whole,  however.  Blafran  children 
are  getting  better  care  than  they  dl'l  a 
year  ago  More  than  4  500  children  have  Vipen 
evacuated  to  .Sao  Tome.  Gabon  and  the  Ivory 
Coast  for  medical  care  .At  the  same  Mme. 
there  are  two  new  children's  hospitals:  one 
opened  by  the  French  Red  Cross  six  months 
ago  fur  1.000  of  the  worst  kwashiorkor  cases 
and  another  for  500  children,  opened  last 
week  by  Caritas  The  Children  .ire  txnen  six 
weeks  of  intensive  care,  then  taken  to  re- 
habiiration  centers  for  three  more  weeks 
After  that,  most  are  ready  to  go  home. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (DC  I   Post.  Dec    21, 

19691 

BiAFRA.N  Airstrip  Is  Africa's  Busiest:  Nichts 

.Are   Filled   WrrH   Terror 

I  By  Jim  Hoaglandi 

Dar  Es  Salaam.  December  20  As  Wednes- 
day night  s  Nigerian  air  raid  on  Biafras  UU 
.Airstrip  so  grimlv  demonstrated,  it  is  the 
Biafrin  relief  workers  who  load  and  unload 
relief  planes  who  face  the  most  danger  m  the 
•leatUy   bombing   attacks 

Five  Blalran  workers  died  on  the  Wednes- 
day night  bombing  that  also  destroyrd  .i 
Canair  relief  plane 

It  IS  not  remarkable  that  the  members  of 
flight  crew,  who  earn  their  $150  a  night  by 
flying  to  an  unmarked,  unlit  airstrip  m  ■»!' 
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kinds  of  weather,  escaped  unhurt.  The  crews 
wisely  clear  away  from  the  planes  while  they 
sit  on  the  UU  .\lrstrlp. 

the  "intruder" 

But  the  several  hundred  men  and  youths 
who  transfer  the  relief  supplies  from  the  alr- 
cr.ift  to  a  convoy  of  rattling  old  trucks  arc  on 
the  airstrip  for  hours  night  after  night,  as 
Nigeria's  converted  DC-4  that  has  been  nick- 
named   "The   intruder"   drones   overhead. 

One  starry  night  late  last  month  two 
dozen  relief  workers  unloaded  7  tons  of  gaso- 
line 111  tin  drums  from  a  plane  that  had  Just 
flown  In  from  Gabon.  iThe  gasoline  was  ap- 
piirently  intended  for  relief  agency  vehicles.) 

There  had  been  no  sign  of  the  Intruder 
that  night,  but  using  flashlights,  the  relief 
workers  quickly  guided  three  visiting  Journa- 
lists off  the  plane  and  told  them  to  get 
away  from  the  area  Then,  singing  a  work 
song,  they  trundled  the  heavy  drums  onto 
the  trucks  by  hand 

UU,  which  Is  actually  little  more  than  a 
widened  road.  Is  said  to  be  Africa's  busiest 
nighttime  airport.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
e\i  itlng. 

On  a  good  night.  18  flights  take  off  from 
the  small  Island  of  Sao  Tome,  400  miles  away, 
and  two  from  Gabon 

When  they  reach  the  Nigerian  coast,  the 
pl.ines  douse  all  lights  and  fly  on  In  dark- 
ness that  IS  broken  only  by  the  distant  flicker 
oS  village  camptires  far  below. 

There  is  a  tiny  beacon  near  UU  that  they 
hiime  In  on,  often  circling  for  hours  while 
wuitlng  for  the  frequent  fog  patches  to  clear, 
oTher  planes  to  be  unloaded,  or.  If  they 
know  he  Is  In  the  vicinity,  for  the  Intruder 
til  run  low  on  fuel  and  head  home. 

little   radio   contact 

The  pilots  maintain  little  radio  contact 
with  UU.  If  the  fog  Is  heavy,  they  may  ask 
the  men  on  the  ground  to  give  them  a  vis- 
ibility reading,  which  is  often  useless  because 
the  only  way  ground  control  can  determine 
visibility  is  by  shining  a  flashlight  as  far  as 
p  sslble  tow.ird  the  clouds 

Wlien  he  Is  ready  to  land,  the  pilot  sends 
a  c;  ded  radio  signal  that  lets  the  occasionally 
overanxious  antiaircraft  gunners  know  he  Is 
one  of  theirs  and  not  a  Nigerian  attacker. 

As  the  plane  glides  toward  blackness, 
pr  und  control  sw^ltches  on  the  flood  lights 
.:r  und  the  runway  Tor  a  few  seconds,  the 
p;'.  t  sets  his  final  course  and  the  lights  go 
el"  :igaln. 

During  taxiing  to  an  unloading  berth,  the 
lights  flare  again  and  another  Constellation 
roars  off  the  runnway,  sparks  from  Its  en- 
gines showering  the  black  sky. 

On  hand  to  watch  over  the  unloading  Is 
at  '.east  one  of  the  Catholic  priests  of  World 
Coancil  of  Churches  oflSclals  who  distribute 
relief  inside  Biafra.  They,  like  the  Blafraxi 
workers,  spend  hours  on  the  airstrip.  Some 
oi  I  hem  even  come  down  on  their  nights 
c?  to  watch  the  planes,  a  display  of  needless 
ri-k-taklng  that  unnerves  a  visitor. 
wrrHotrr  lights 

These  risks  can  be  very  real,  as  the  visitor 
tiiHovers  on  his  way  out  of  UU.  It  Is  a  night 
when  the  Intruder  is  there  to  see  you  off. 

You  are  driven  In  a  station  wagon  with- 
er, lights  along  an  approach  route  that  Is 
littered  with  Jagged  tree  trunks,  put  In  the 
road  and  on  the  airstrip  Itself  In  the  day 
to  prevent  Nigerian  planes  from  landing 
there. 

Suddenly  a  blinding  flash  creases  the 
night  as  a  small  bomb  explodes  In  the  air 
between  the  car  and  the  airstrip.  Immedi- 
ately there  Is  the  deceptively  soft  glow  of 
antiaircraft  tracer  bullets  floating  up  after 
the  Intruder  and  then  silence  as  the  wait 
for  the  Intruder  to  go  away  begins. 

Endless  minutes  later.  It  is  decided  that 
the  Intruder  Is  not  directly  overhead,  and 
loading  resumes. 


As  It  Is  nearly  completed,  you  are  given 
a  hearty  handshake,  a  flashlight  and  are 
told  to  run  for  the  plane.  The  run  Is  less 
than  a  hundred  yards,  but  takes  a  short 
lifetime.  At  the  base  of  the  plane's  metal 
ladder  stands  an  Irish  priest,  an  incongruous 
smile  on  his  face.  "Welcome  to  Air  Blafra," 
the  priest  says.  "And  God  bless  you." 

As  the  plane  creeps  off  the  runway  and 
wheels  to  the  right,  the  lights  go  off  again 
and  Blafra  sinks  back  into  darkness. 

terror  lives  on 

The  terror  does  not  stop.  It  lives  on  in- 
side you  for  sometime.  Perhaps  John  Lennon 
had  a  point  when  he  said  this  week  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Lennon  had  passed  up  a  Blafra  trip 
because  they  did  not  want  to  become  "dead 
saints." 

The  Ave  Blafrans  who  died  the  day  Lennon 
said  that  did  not  have  that  choice.  But 
whether  they  become  national  saints  Is  likely 
not  to  depend  on  what  they  have  done  so 
much  as  which  side  wins  this  civil  war. 

[Prom  -the  Washington  iD.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Dec.  9,  19691 

Biatra  Becomes  A  Nightmare 

(By  Michael  Goldsmith) 

Umtjote  EJtche,  Biafra. — At  the  wheel  of 
her  Land  Rover,  Sister  Gertrude  of  the  Holy 
Rosary  Order  drove  20  ailing  children  away 
from  the  sick  bay  here  so  they  could  be  flown 
to  the  neighboring  country  of  Gabon  for 
treatment  that  may  save  their  lives. 

Umuoye  Etche  is  the  only  place  for  medical 
treatment  In  a  huge  bush  area  containing 
some  136,000  refugees  from  the  Nigerla- 
Blafra  civil  war. 

Crowded  together  in  wlndowless  huts  are 
290  of  the  worst  cases  of  sickness  and  starva- 
tion from  the  surrounding  refugee  camps. 

A  doctor  visits  the  patients  once  a  week 
but  generally  can  do  little  to  help. 

too   sick 

Many  are  too  sick  to  survive  the  rough 
two-hour  trip  to  the  nearest  hospital  in 
Owerrl — even  if  there  were  room  to  take  them 
there. 

The  refugees  get  a  meal  every  second  day. 

Patients  In  the  sick  bay  eat  three  times  a 
day  but  nearly  all  suffer  from  kwashiorkor — 
a  protein  deficiency  disease,  in  addition  to 
tuberculosis,  hookworm  or  one  or  more 
tropical  diseases. 

Small  children,  bones  showing  under 
'wrinkled  skin,  sit  staring  listlessly  through 
deeply  sunken  eyes.  Their  skeleton-like 
mo'thers  crowd  around  an  Iron  pot  filled  with 
gairl — the  staple  food  made  from  ground 
cassava  root — holding  out  cracked  plates  or 
empty  cans  for  their  ration. 

"Mothers  go  Into  the  bush  to  have  their 
babies,"  Sister  Gertrude  said.  "We  can't  even 
g^ess  how  many  of  the  babies  die  at  birth." 

Thei«  are  both  children  and  adults  in  the 
sick  bay.  Thousands  more  are  waiting  to  be 
admitted  but  have  to  be  turned  away  for 
lack  of  space  and  food. 

The  coughing  of  tuberculosis  patients  and 
screams  of  hungry  babies  ring  through  the 
smoke-filled  darkness  of  the  huts.  "It's  very 
cold  In  here  at  night  so  we  have  to  let  them 
light  fires,"  Sister  Gertrude  said.  "The  smoke 
Is  very  bad  for  them  but  we  can't  afford  to 
build  anything  better." 

LACK     OF     FUNDS 

A  teaching  nun  from  Dublin,  Sister  Ger- 
trude has  had  no  medical  or  even  nursing 
training. 

"I  do  the  best  I  can,"  she  says. 

Taking  two  hours  to  drive  the  30  miles 
from  Owerrl,  she  came  here  to  choose  the 
20  children  to  be  flown  to  Gabon  In  the 
nightly  relief  plane  of  the  French  Red  Cross. 

Some  4.000  Biafran  children  are  In  Roman 
Catholic  relief  camps  In  Gabon.  Thousands 
more  probably  could  be  saved  by  evacuation. 


but  departures  are  limited  by  lack  of  space 
and  funds. 

Sister's  batch  of  20  were  the  first  children 
to  leave  Umuoye  Etche  since  the  sick  bay 
opened  a  yetir  ago. 

"The  choice  should  really  have  been  made 
by  a  doctor,"  Sister  Gertrude  said.  "It's  use- 
less taking  those  too  far  gone  to  have  any 
chance  at  all.  I  have  to  try  'to  pick  out  those 
among  the  worst  cases  who  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  survival." 

A  few  hours  after  she  drew  up  her  first  list 
of  20  children,  seven  of  them  had  disappeared 
into  the  bush  with  their  mothers — perhaps 
to  die 

"They  would  rather  keep  their  children 
than  save  them,"  Sister  Gertrude  said. 

"So  I  had  to  pick  seven  others  to  take 
their  places.  And  all  morning  long,  while 
we  were  preparing  to  leave,  there  were 
mothers  trying  to  hold  them  back." 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 

Dec    7,  19691 

Biafra  Sitdation  Is  Not  Hopeless  One 

(By  Henry  Owen) 

Pew  Americans  probably  read  a  short  news 
Item  last  week  announcing  that  an 
emergency  drive  was  being  launched  to  raise 
private  U.S.  funds  for  starving  children  in 
Biafra:  the  main  headlines  that  day  were 
about  Songmy.  But  even  more  lives  are  at 
stake  in  Blafra  than  Vietnam.  As  many  as 
two  million  Biafran  children  will  live,  or  die, 
or  grow  up  stunted  in  mind  or  body,  depend- 
ing on  what  is  done  in  the  months  ahead. 

There  is  a  widespread  view  in  this  country 
that  the  situation  Is  beyond  repair  This  is 
dead  wrong.  It  rests  on  three  misconceptions: 

Misconception  No.  1  is  that  the  only  answer 
to  Blafran  starvation  is  ending  the  war.  The 
fact  is  that  food  relief  is  highly  effective.  It 
has  already  saved  the  lives  of  as  many  as  two 
million  Blafrans,  mostly  children. 

Misconception  No.  2  is  that  relief  hinges 
on  opening  a  surface  corridor  between  block- 
aded Blafra  and  the  outside  world.  This 
would  be  the  best  answer,  and  negotiations 
to  this  end  are  important.  But  massive  relief 
can  pass,  and  has  passed,  through  the  exist- 
ing air  corridor.  Earlier  this  year  there  were 
as  many  as  40  cargo  flights  per  night  and  this 
largely  met  food  needs.  Now  there  is  about 
half  that  number  of  dally  flights:  but  this  is 
still  saving  the  lives  of  most  children  in  the 
vulnerable  age  group.  Clearly,  air  relief 
works. 

Misconception  No.  3  is  that  there  Is  a 
"right"  side  and  a  "wrong"  side  in  the  dis- 
pute between  Blafra  and  Nigeria  over  relief, 
and  that  this  should  somehow  condition  our 
approach  to  the  problem. 

Nigeria  Is  doing  what  comes  naturally  to 
any  government,  including  our  own  a  century 
ago:  using  force  to  put  down  secession.  It  Is 
using  a  time-honored  method — blockade — to 
this  end,  and  Is  no  more  anxious  than  the 
Union  was  in  the  Civil  War  to  weaken  that 
blockade  by  letting  civilian  supplies  through. 
Blafra,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  It  Is 
reliving  the  American  Revolution — trying  to 
create  a  new  nation.  Facing  a  militarily  hope- 
less situation,  its  leaders  are  not  above  using 
the  plight  of  children  to  dramatize  their  case 
to  the  world. 

Our  business  Is  not  to  Judge  these  two  gov- 
ernments, but  to  prevent  them  from  destroy- 
ing a  whole  generation  of  Biafran  children. 
The  lives  of  these  children  rest  largely  on  a 
small  fleet  of  airplanes,  which  fly  into  Biafra 
every  night  from  the  nearby  Portuguese  is- 
land of  Sao  Tom6.  Twenty-flve  crew  members 
have  lost  their  lives  so  far  in  these  flights. 
Although  they  are  mounted  by  Joint  Church 
Aid  International,  an  ecumenical  organiza- 
tion which  draws  on  several  countries  for 
crews  and  funds,  the  lion's  share  comes  from 
the  United  States. 

It  yvlU  cost  about  $9  million  to  keep  these 
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flights  going  another  six  months  Pprhipa 
by  then  th«  war  will  be  ov«  Translating 
this  to  million  into  chlldTens  lives  is  dif- 
ficult because  reliable  data  are  scarce  but 
It  seema  to  work  >ut  at  a  little  over  »10  pe«- 
child  relief  agencies  estimate  that  1000 
children  are  dylr.g  dally  now  and  that  tills 
would  increase  to  about  5,000  If  the  fllgh'^ 
were  t  )  stop 

Most  of  the  costs  of  Joint  Church  Aid  are 
met.  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  US  Gov- 
ernment B'lt  some  private  funds  must  be 
raised  Earllar  this  ye«r  Blafran  rel!<«f  was 
In  ■  and  that  money  was  easy  to  raise  Now 
people  seem  to  be  bured  with  the  whole  thing, 
and  It  Is  Jiard  Wj  come  bv 

Few  American?  w>uld  pass  a  child  on  the 
ver^e  if  .leath  and  not  f'>rlt  up  a  few  dollars 
to  «ave  him  Bist  it  s  hard  Ui  picture  that 
child  without  seeing  h:m.  and  its  harder 
still  to  send  the  m<^>ney  "o  an  an.nymous  New 
York  P'«t  Office  box  number  i  Box  4030 
Church  Street  Station  New  York  City  In  case 
you  re  Interested  i  than  to  hand  It  over  in 
pen»on  But  this  is  what  the  whole  thing 
hjngea  on 

The  need  Is  nnx.  .>n:y  to  keep  the  flights 
going  but  to  expand  the*n  in  ivrieir  to  save 
the  childr"^  who  are  *aH  dying  The  .ih«tac:e 
here- «  a  .ihortage  >f  bawes  outside  Blafra 
frort* -wh.rh  t<i  nv>'i:r  these  flights  Joint 
Church  Aid  is  ^jalng  ita  exlsUng  base  to 
capacity  Before  June  the  International  C'lm- 
mlttee  of  'Jie  Red  Croed  was  mounOng  as 
many  as  20  flights  nlghUy  fri>m  >ther  bases 
When  one  of  its  plane*  made  the  mUstake 
of  living  at  dusk  and  was  shot  down  by  the 
Nigerian  air  force  Red  Croae  offlclals  sus- 
p©nde<i  flying  until  an  agreement  for  lavtime 
Rights  x>uld  be  worked  out  with  Nigeria 
and  Blafra  This  was  a  tragic  — If  under- 
s'andable  mlscalculaUon  That  agreement 
was  never  reached 

Even  If  the  Red  Croas  should  decide  to 
res'mie  night  flights  It  would  probablv  And 
the  ix)untr1e8  from  which  it  formerly  flew 
reluctant  to  permit  new  flights  — for  fear  of 
offending  Nigeria  Ditto  for  other  nearby 
countries  which  might  otherwise  provide 
new  bases  Perhaps  viginius  efforts  sit  per- 
suaslori  by  the  United  States  and  other 
interest««l  countries  would  do  iotne  s^orxi 
More  distant  Afr.can  bases  may  be  avail- 
able, but  it  would  only  be  economical  to 
use  them  for  high  value  cargo-  protein,  vita- 
mins eu-  -in  view  >t  the  lau-ge  fuel  require- 
ment The  Idea  "f  stationing  a  carrier  off 
the  coast  has  .xMne  to  nothing  Apparently 
no  '?<3untry  not  even  Cfreat  Britain  or 
France  I  beUeves  that  it  .-an  spare  one  from 
argent  operational  needs  or  perhaps  they 
are  deterred  by  the  p<J88lblIlty  of  Nigerian 
attack 

So  the  problem— whether  we  are  talking 
about  keeping  up  existing  fllghu  or  expand- 
ing them  txAla  down  'o  one  simple  (|uestlon 
How  seriously  do  people  outside  Blafra  'Ake 
the  whole  business ">  It  has  receded  from  the 
headlln««,  but  children  are  stil;  dying  In  the 
wake  of  Songmy  our  response  to  their  need 
may  tell  a  g'xxl  deal  abrjut  what  kind  of 
country  .\merlca  realiv  lis 

[Prom  the  Wi^lngton   iDC  )   Post,  Nov    14. 

1969! 

How  Many   Children   Dying   in    Biafra^   No 

ONE  Can   Sat 

(By  Jim  Hua^^landi 

OwsRiu,  BiAFRA  -Drifting  out  of  the  morn- 
ing mists  that  rise  In  the  palm  tree  forests, 
the  naked  ixid  ragged  children  of  Blafra  till 
the  roads  and  walk  to  the  relief  feeding  cen- 
ters 

dome  carry  palls,  hoping  to  bring  back  a 
little  stockfish  soup  that  they  get  three  times 
a  week  Others  carry  their  brother  or  sister, 
too  weak  to  Walk,  on  their  backs 

Since  June  5.  they  have  found  leas  stock- 


fish at  the  feeding  centers  Since  March,  they 
have  found  less  food  growing  In  the  fields, 
because  of  Blafran  losses  of  territory  In  the 
meantime  they  have  begun  to  die  again  in 
large  numbers 

How  can  I  tell  you  how  many  children 
are  dying  a  day  "  Dr  Aaron  IfekwuiUgwe, 
Bl.*fr.is  leading  child  specialist,  asked  with 
exasperation  Pick  any  number  you  like  and 
I'll  say  It    The  point  is  they  are  dying  " 

He  >poke  after  walking  through  the  grim 
l.i.st  hope  ward  at  the  Santana  Hospital 
which  houses  800  children  suffering  from 
kwashlokor,  the  killing  protein  deficiency 
dl.sease 

Nine  children  died  last  night,  a  young 
French  nurse  told  the  Blafran  doctor  The 
usvial  death  raU*  at  the  hospital  over  the 
past  few  mon'hs  had  been  three  a  night 

Dr  Ifekwunlgwe  and  d^Jzens  of  relief 
workers  interviewed  here  report  a  new  pat- 
tern of  death  is  emerging  In  the  tiny  land- 
fHior  African  oni'lave  which  has  been  block- 
aded by  Nigeria  for  J8  months 

The  problem  now  :s  nut  do  much  kwashlo- 
kor  AS  iiiarasmu-N  in  layman's  terms,  plain 
stirvatU)!!.  said  Dr  Ifekwuiilgwe  We  re  get- 
ting In  a  little  more  protein  than  at  the 
worst  times  of  1968.  but  we  don't  ha\e  the 
("arbohyflrates  available  we  had  then  We 
lion  t   have    is  murh   land   to  farm   ' 

Marasmus  is  a  slower  death  than  kwashlo- 
kor It  Is  le.ss  .sensational  for  phot^igraphs 
But  It  Is  Just  as  sure 

Nine  days  of  traveling  through  the  Blafran 
enclave  found  only  isolated  pockets  of  large 
nunil>ers  of  children  with  distended  stom- 
achs pinkish  red  hair  and  bloated  hands  and 
feet  dangling  fri>m  malchstlck  limbs — the 
classic  signs  i}f  kwashlokor 

Pictures  iif  such  children  brought  Blafra 
to  the  Worlds  attention  In  September  and 
October.  I'-XMt  when  thousands  of  them  were 
dying  each  day  al<jng  the  roadside 

Despite  threats  from  Nigeria,  which  is 
lo<-ke<l  in  a  civil  war  with  Blafra,  'he  Inter- 
na'umal  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
religious  bodies  grouped  as  Joint  Church  Aid. 
flew  III  emergency  relief  supplies  and  brought 
kwashlokor  fairly  well  under  control  by  late 
spring 

Bu'  on  June  5  the  Nigerians  shot  down  a 
Red  Cross  relief  plane  The  Red  Cross  which 
had  supplied  about  60  per  cent  of  relief,  sus- 
pende<l  its  flights  and  has  not  resumed  them 

This  partial  relief  stoppage  brought  pre- 
dictions from  many  experts  outside  Blafra 
that  the  death  rate  of  children  would  imme- 
diately shoot  up  again  to  the  1968  level 

This  has  not  happened  vet  But  many 
here  view  the  next  two  months  as  the  crisis 
period 

The  church  groups,  which  have  continued 
to  defy  Nigeria,  have  been  able  to  step  up 
relief  flights  :ii  the  past  two  months  and 
have  nUed  some  of  the  gap  left  by  the  Red 
Cross 

They  are  now  making  between  15  and  20 
nights  a  night  when  Nigeria  ixjmblng  of  the 
airstrip  at  UII  Is  not  intense 

But  It  Is  nut  nearly  enough,  says  Father 
Angus  Fraser.  a  Catholic  priest  who  super- 
vl.ses  one  of  the  47  relief  camps  around  E^che 
There  are  yV.OOO  persons  In  'he  camps 

They,  like  most  of  the  estimated  2  mllltoQ 
other  refugees  in  camps  scattered  around 
Blalra.  rei-eUe  'hree  relief  meals  a  week 

A  relief  meal  averages  out  for  each  person 
at  ttb(jut  an  ounce  of  stockfish  la  high  pro- 
tein dried  rish  from  Iceland!  mixed  into  a 
rnrnmeal  mush  reinforced  with  vitamins. 

These  are  the  lucky  ones,  .says  Father 
Praser  .Across  the  Ollmlrl  River  from  Btche 
are  40  ixxj  refugees  who  are  In  even  more  .sen- 
out  trouble  Relief  .-supplies  must  be  ferried 
by  canoe  to  them  and  then  head-carried 
seven  miles  through  the  Jungle 

The  priest  estimates  that  'he  situation  in 
Ktche.  which  is  10  miles  southeast  of  Owerrl. 


IS  much  like  that  at  other  refugee  camps 
more  deaths  in  the  past  few  months,  but  r.cx. 
as  many  as  In  late  spring 

Kwashiorkor  Is  ramp>ant  In  Btche,  which 
has  provided  many  of  the  4  000  Blafran  chll- 
dren  who  have  been  flown  to  Gabon  ior 
special  treatment 

Weeping  mothers  crowd  around  Patlier 
Fraser,  holding  up  children  that  are  little 
more  than  skeletons,  begging  him  to  send 
them  to  the  Gabon  hospital.  He  can  only 
take  a  handful  of  the  worst  cases  Then  the 
mothers  weep  even  more  at  the  thought  of 
being  separated  from  their  children  One 
night  recently  after  he  had  selected  20  chil- 
dren seven  of  them  dl6api>eared.  taken  b'.ck 
by  their  mothers 

Another  4  to  6  million  people  are  estl- 
mated  to  be  Jammed  Into  the  Blafran  enclnve 
with  the  2  million  refugees.  At  least  3  mil- 
lion of  them  have  been  dependent  on  ihe 
hundreds  of  feeding  centers  set  up  separntfly 
by  Carltas,  the  World  Council  of  Churclies 
and  the  Red  Cross 

Before  the  June  stoppage,  the  Red  Cross 
operated  904  feeding  centers  with  500  pers<.ns 
getting  three  meals  a  week  at  eacli 

The  church  gn>up6  have  donated  10  iier 
cent  of  the  relief  they  fly  In  to  keep  the 
Red  Cross  centers  open  It  Is  now  clear  'hat 
the  effort  is  falling  and  the  Red  Cross  Is  'n 
the  verge  of  closing  down  Us  food  operati  m 

It  has  pared  down  the  number  of  persons 
being  fed  In  each  center  to  the  100  worst 
case«  Asked  what  happens  to  the  other  400, 
ICRC  representative  3.  E  Naucler  said,  "I  do 
not  know  There  Is  nothing  else  we  can  d( 

The  Red  Cross  Is  In  the  process  of  h.iiiCl- 
mg  over  2<X)  feeding  centers  to  the  church 
groups  to  operate 

Local  foodstuffs  grown  under  the  Blafran 
army's  land  plan  ar«  dwindling  rapidly.  An- 
other harvest  is  not  due  until  January.  No- 
vember and  December  are  the  danger  months 
of  the  current  shortage 

'We  thought  we  had  saved  a  whole  een- 
eratlon  of  children."  said  one  Catholic  prU^^r 
"Now  we  are  almost  back  where  we  started. 
It  Is  not  only  the  food  Itself,  but  the  Kict 
that  the  relief  was  conxlng  in  that  g.i'.e 
people  enough  liope  to  go  on  living,  wait- 
ing for  more  Now  that  hope  Is  fading,  ..nd 
thev  give  up" 

How  nrnny  are  dying  of  starvation,  Is  as 
Dr  Ifekwunlgwe  pointed  out,  an  almost  in- 
answerable  question  In  a  wartorn  society  that 
has  little  time  for  statistics.  The  low  pfA- 
rnate  seenus  o  he  about  400  a  day.  with  oti.er 
current  estimates  being  1.000  and  2.000 

Pour  hundred  miles  away,  on  the  flyspocb 
Island  of  Sao  Tome  that  Is  the  Jumplng-o? 
p>olnt  for  the  relief  fUghts.  an  Impati.  :.t 
Catholic  priest  named  Anothy  Byrne  pr.  os 
dally  inside  a  large  warehouse  where  10.iX}0 
tons  of  relief  food  Is  stored 

"We  have  the  food  "  Father  Byrne  .says. 
"We  Just  cannot  Ret  It  to  them  These  chil- 
dren know  nothing  about  secession,  econonuc 
blockade,  political  Invclvement.  They  --;  .) 
know  they  are  starving." 

[Prom   the  Washington    iDC  l    Post. 
Nov.    16.    19691 

BlAJ-RAN    STRUOCLE:     ENDLE.SS 

Nightmare 

(By  Jim  Hoaglandi 

OwTRRi  BiAFRA.— The  whump  of  artillery 
shells  exploding  In  mornlng-molst  earth 
break  the  pastoral  tranquility  of  what  Is  left 
of  Blafra  By  night,  the  crickets'  chirps  .tre 
silenced  by  the  jxim-pom-pom  of  antl- iir- 
craft  Are  and  the  blinding  flash  and  crack 
of  bombs  being  dropped  on  the  Ult  airstrip 

After  28  months  of  civil  war.  Blafra's 
dream  of  carving  out  a  new  and  cohesive 
African  nation  Is  ebbing  Into  a  seemlr.gly 
endless  nightmare  of  such  terrifying  explo- 
sions, numbing  hunger  and  desperate  hope 
for  an  Improbable  miracle  of  salvation 
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That  the  secessionist  state  haa  survived 
this  long  Is  something  of  a  miracle  In  It- 
self. Outnumbered  and  outgunned.  Blafra 
is  sealed  off  from  the  world  by  encircling 
Nigerian  troops.  The  Blafrans  have  fought 
Africa's  first  modern  war  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall. 

They  fight  on  In  fear  and  blttemeas,  de- 
spite a  new  starvation  crisis,  an  apparently 
increasing  scarcity  of  arms  and  soldiers,  and 
^•rowing  social  problems. 

PRESSURE    TtTRNED    tTP 

"The  Nigerians  have  put  us  in  a  pressure 
cooker  and  keep  turning  the  pressure  up," 
Blafra's  leader.  Gen.  Odumegwu  OJukwu, 
paid  recently.  "We  have  to  find  ways  to  let 
the  lid  off  once  In  a  while." 

The  civil  war  that  haa  split  Nigeria, 
.Africa's  most  populous  nation,  started  In 
July,  1967.  after  Nigeria's  former  Eastern 
Region  seceded  and  proclaimed  Iteelf  the  Re- 
public of  Blafra. 

The  war  has  been  stalemated  since  last 
.April,  when  the  Blafrans  dug  in  around  this 
small  road  Junction  town  of  Owerrl,  their  pro- 
visional capital,  to  await  a  Nigerian  drive  to 
end  the  war. 

The  offensive  never  came.  Visits  to  the 
front  lines  of  both  sides  recently  suggest 
that  the  ground  attack  may  not  come,  at 
least  for  a  while. 

The  new  Nigerian  strategy,  unartlculated 
but  increa-slngly  dlscernable.  seems  to  be  to 
starve  the  Blafrans  out,  to  shatter  their 
morale  with  air  and  artillery  attacks,  and 
to  wait  for  them  to  crack. 

NIGERIA'S    ADVANTAO* 

It  Is  a  strategy  that  is  likely  to  enable  the 
Nigerians — who  have  130.000  soldiers  to 
Blafra's  40,000  and  who  are  much  better 
equipped — to  win.  over  the  long  haul. 

Whether  the  strategy  will  net  them  any- 
thing but  a  hostile  and  wounded  captive  Is 
a  knottier  question.  Rancor  and  defiance 
permeate  Blafra. 

Outside  a  closed  schoolhouse  near  the 
front.  100  boys  and  girls  marched  swiftly  and 
efficiently  on  a  recent  afternoon,  singing  over 
i-.nd  over  "BEE-AF-ra  win  war!" 

None  of  them  was  over  seven  years  old. 
None  was  playful  or  happy  about  the  drill. 
War  Is  no  game  to  them.  The  artillery  shells 
were  falling  five  miles  away,  and  the  sun  was 
flashing  off  the  wings  of  a  Nigerian  Mlg 
circling  overhead. 

In  an  Owerrl  street,  three  teenage  boys 
cRered  a  visitor  a  pack  of  cigarettes  for  the 
equivalent  of  $12.  They  reluctantly  admitted 
*!ip  cigarettes  were  made  In  Nigeria  and 
.■-muggled  into  the  Blafran  enclave. 

But  we  will  make  our  own,"  one  said 
defiantly.  "We  are  Blafrans.  We  will  never 
again  be  Nigerians — never." 

In  a  kwashlokor  ward,  where  children  who 
suffer  from  the  killing  proteln-deflclency 
dl.sea.se  are  treated,  a  white  Catholic  priest 
stared  sadly  at  a  nine-year-old  boy.  Even 
after  a  month  of  feeding  and  care,  the  boy 
weighed  only  25  pounds 

It  Is  not  easy  to  understand  how  parents 
can  watch  their  children  die  like  this,  why 
they  don't  give  up,"  the  priest  said.  "But 
every  one  of  them  Is  convinced  that  the 
Nigerians  will  kill  them  anyway." 

Joseph  Okpara  Is.  by  Blafran  standards,  a 
lucky  man.  He  Is  one  of  the  handful  of  the 
enclave's  people  outside  the  government  and 
army  who  has  an  Income.  But  Okpara,  a 
rest-house  porter  In  Owerri,  feels  the  cruel 
pinch  of  the  war,  too. 

His  $45  a  month  pre-war  salary,  on  which 
he  supported  11  children,  has  shrunk  to  $37 
because  of  war  taxes.  Inflation  that  has  sky- 
rocketed prices  by  400  to  800  per  cent  makes 
his  pay  almost  meanlngness,  and  Okpara  has 
to  borrow  $40  a  month  to  provide  a  little 
food  for  his  family. 

The  war  is  too  hard."  Okpara  said.  "We 
have  to  have  peace.  Living  Is  too  hard." 
Asked  If  peace  was  worth  meeting  the  Nl- 
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gertan  demand  of  reunification,  Okpara  stiff- 
ened. "No  sir.  It  is  nol;  possible  They  cc«ne  to 
kill  us." 

In  short,  Nigeria's  recent  campaign  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  it  is  not  bent  on  destroy- 
ing the  Ibo  tribesmen  who  make  up  90  per 
cent  of  Blafra's  population  seems  to  have  had 
little  effect  here  inside  the  enclave. 

It  was  the  slaughter  of  an  estimated  30,- 
000  Ibo  tribesmen  in  northern  Nigeria  In  1966 
that  precipitated  secession  and  war. 

Conceived  in  fear  and  anger,  united  In 
suffering,  Blafra  has  been  rationalized  by  its 
Intellectuals  as  the  first  truly  African  nation, 
one  whose  boundaries  were  not  drawn  by 
colonialists. 

"We  were  pushed  out  of  the  old  com- 
munity, and  had  to  forge  a  new  one."  says 
poet  Michael  Echerou.  "The  old  formula  hav- 
ing failed,  we  came  back  home  to  build  some- 
thing new." 

But  nine  days  of  crisscrossing  the  enclave 
leaves  the  impression  that,  for  all  their  spirit, 
the  Blafran  people  have  been  able  to  build 
nothing  materially  as  they  have  been  bombed, 
shelled  and  slowly  compressed  Into  the  Ibo 
heartland,  an  area  of  3,000  to  5.000  square 
miles. 

Deprivation  inside  Blafra  is  extreme  for 
almost  all  Its  4  to  6  million  people,  and  Is 
getting  worse.  Most  of  them  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  In  which 
each  day  is  a  fruitless  struggle  for  food. 

More  than  half  of  them  have  been  kept 
alive  for  the  past  year  largely  by  relief  food 
flown  m  by  church  groups  and  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross. 

The  stoppage  of  Red  Cross  flights  in  June, 
after  the  Nigerians  shot  down  a  relief  plane, 
has  again  pushed  Blafra  to  the  edge  of 
famine,  which  will  become  more  acute  In  the 
next  two  months. 

This  has  disheartened  relief  workers  and 
priests  who  have  stayed  Inside  Blafra  to  help. 
Even  some  of  those  dedicated  to  the  Blafran 
cause  are  beginning  to  despair. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  fact,  recent  repxjrts  of  growing  demoral- 
ization among  Blafrans  actually  appenr  to 
be  reports  of  the  demoralization  of  relief 
workers,  who  are  among  the  best  sources  of 
information  for  visiting  newsmen. 

These  workers  are,  of  course,  excellent 
weathervanes  as  to  the  mood  of  the  people, 
whom  they  get  to  know  well.  Still,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  an  outsider  to  penetrate  to  the  real 
feelings  of  the  closely-knit  Ibos. 

On  the  surface  at  least,  the  pressures  of 
war  appear  to  be  pushing  the  Ibo  society 
toward  slow  distlntegratlon  and.  unless  the 
war  is  ended,  to  a  possible  return  to  a  primi- 
tive existence  in  the  bush. 

This  would  be  an  Ironic  fate  for  the  Ibos. 
one  of  Africa's  most  advanced  tribes.  They 
were  noted  for  their  industry,  quick  adapta- 
tion to  Western  education,  and  a  haughty 
pride  bordering  on  arrogance. 

All  of  Blafra's  schools  were  closed  when 
the  war  began.  Last  January  some  primary 
schools  were  reopened,  often  in  Jungle  clear- 
ings and  with  no  books  or  paper  The  school- 
houses,  which  have  been  mostly  occupied  by 
the  army  for  headquarters,  are  often  targets 
for  air  raids. 

"Our  education  system  does  not  exist  any 
more,"  sadd  a  Blafran.  "The  war  starves  the 
children's  minds,  too." 

Much  of  the  arrogance  has  gone.  While  it 
is  remarkable  to  an  outsider  that  there  Is  not 
more  begging  in  a  starving  society,  the  pres- 
ence of  children  and  women  clustering 
around  priests  and  foreigners,  pleading  for 
a  crumb  of  food,  is  a  danger  sign  to  many 
Ibos,  who  detest  beggars. 

"Even  high-level  government  people  axe 
coming  to  us  now,  shamefacedly  and  quietly 
asking  for  a  little  food."  said  one  relief  work- 
er. "Things  are  getting  desperate." 

There  also  appears  to  be  some  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  hardships.  Army  offi- 
cers lounge  in  bars  smoking  cigarettes  and 


drinking  palm  wine.  The  girls  who  accom- 
pany them  often  wear  shiny  earrings  and 
lipstick.  Of  the  few  cars  left  In  Blafra.  most 
seem  to  belong  to  these  officers. 

Except  for  thU,  the  plight  of  the  army 
seems  to  be  as  desperate  as  that  of  the  civil- 
Ian  fKjpulatlon.  Soldiers  seen  near  the  front 
were  lU-clothed  and  ill-fed.  Mostly,  they  must 
depend  on  food  given  to  them — willingly  or 
otherwise — by  the  civilians. 

Col.  Benedict  ObuUe  is  the  head  of  Aba 
Province,  the  only  one  of  Blafra's  20  subdivi- 
sions that  haa  a  military  administrator. 

Qbulie,  stressing  that  the  local  people  will- 
ingly give  food  to  the  large  number  of  sol- 
diers In  the  area,  conceded  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  to  help  facilitate  supplying  the 
army. 

Other  sources  report  that  troops  sometimes 
raid  farms  to  get  food.  It  also  appears  that 
some  of  the  relief  food  intended  for  civilians 
trickles  Into  military  hands. 

A  few  soldiers  were  seen  near  the  front 
with  the  distinctive  stockfish  supplies  that 
the  relief  agencies  fly  in.  Reliable  sources  in- 
dicated that  these  supplies  probably  were 
foraged  from  civilians,  rather  than  given  to 
the  army  by  relief  workers. 

OJukwu's  recent  assertions  that  his  army 
is  better  armed  and  has  higher  morale  than 
ever  before  do  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
observations  made  during  this  correspond- 
ent's stay  in  Blafra. 

The  army  says  It  has  dropped  conscription 
and  that  villages  contribute  manpower 
through  a  quota  system.  But  people  In  some 
villages  report  that  If  the  quota  is  not  met, 
the  army  comes  and  takes  recruits— accord- 
ing to  size,  not  age.  In  some  instances,  12  and 
13 -year  old  boys  have  been  conscripted. 

The  army  has  had  to  turn  to  old  men  as 
well.  At  a  Blafran  division  headquarters  re- 
cently, 20  new  recruits  drilled  at  midday. 
Most  of  them  raggedly  dressed.  They  drilled 
with  wooden  sticks  Instead  of  rifles. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  military  check- 
points along  Nigeria's  roads,  those  of  Blafra 
are  usually  manned  by  soldiers  or  policemen 
who  do  not  have  rifles  or  guns. 

Troops  only  a  few  miles  from  the  front  also 
la«k  weapons,  indicating  that  the  re- 
ports of  large-scale  arms  deliveries  Into  Blafra 
recently  may  be  exaggerated. 

"We  are  very  short  of  ammunition."  said 
Col.  Ita  Okon.  the  principal  staff  officer  of 
the  14th  Division.  "When  we  capture  auto- 
matic rifles,  our  research  people  convert 
them  so  they  will  fire  single  shots  Our  men 
can't  waste  ammunition. 

I>esertlon  Is  said  to  be  on  the  Increase. 
Some  of  the  deserters  have  formed  armed 
gangs  that  steal  from  the  populace  and  re- 
lief workers. 

A  special  commando  force  of  190  military 
policemen  recently  rounded  up  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  marauders  near  Uli  airstrip, 
where  they  had  attempted  to  pilfer  relief 
supplies. 

Blafran  authorities,  and  the  civilians  them- 
selves, deal  severely  and  summarily  with 
theft  but  It  Is  a  growing  problem.  A  ton  of 
relief  supplies  disappeared  one  night  last 
month,  for  example. 

"We  never  Imagined  this  kind  of  thing 
could  happen."  one  Blafran  said  sadly.  "But 
deprivation  is  changing  us  all.  We  Ibos.  who 
have  always  helped  our  brothers,  now  don  t 
have  the  strength  to  help  anyone." 

Despite  these  agonies.  Blafra  still  holds  to- 
gether, over  all.  This  correspondent  found  no 
discontent  with  the  Blafran  leadership,  or 
disagreement  with  its  goal  of  independence. 
Public  order  is  maintained  surprisingly  well 
for   a   war-torn   society. 

"That  this  Is  so  tells  you  much  about 
the  horrors  and  the  inspiration  of  Blafra," 
observed  a  non-Biafran  source  with  keen 
insight  Into  the  situation. 

"You  can  make  a  case  that  OJukwu  Is  as 
responsible  for  these  conditions  as  the  Ni- 
gerians, although  nobody  in  Blafra  will  ac- 
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c*pt  that.  '  he  continued  "Or  you  ran  make 
a  caj«  that  the  Nigerians  are  deliberately 
grinding  'he«e  pe«jple  Into  d'ist  Pretty  scmn. 
It   wont  matter  any  more  who  you   blame  ' 

IProm  the  Washington   iDC  i    Poat,  Nov    23. 

19991 

Peace   In   Bufra    Goes   Begcing 

By   Jim    HiagUndi 

NAtRiiBr  Kenya  Anrilvsli  of  rweni  im- 
blguoiio  >t,icement.s  by  Nigerian  and  Bia.'r.in 
leaders  "n  peace  talica  leaves  two  par^doxlcil 
impressions  The  first  is  that  a  re-a!  chance 
for  negotiations  ntw  exUtu  The  other  Is  that 
neither  side  seems  capible  of  seizing  that 
chance 

Domestic  and  external  pressures  have  been 
building  on  both  sides  to  at  least  talk  about 
eiKlin^  the  bloodiest  civil  war  In  modern 
Afrlci's  history  Theje  pressures  constitute 
enough  leverage  to  enable  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  ui  tell  their  followers  that  they 
have  to  settle  for  less  than  they  want 

Nigeria  f.tces  internal  dl.saenslon  in  lt.^  west 
on  non*ar  Issues  There  Is  a  growing  war 
weariness  among  the  Nigerian  people  who 
were  promised  two  years  .\nd  two  million 
lives  ago  th.Ht  the  police  action  would  be 
over  in  48  hours 

Externally,  the  Lngos  government  Is  losing 
9iippor»  among  Its  West  African  neighbors 
.Sierr*  Leone  lookj  ready  to  make  good  Its 
threat  to  recognize  Blafra  unless  talks  begin 
In  Ghana,  the  new  civilian  leaders  continue 
their  afflcl.i;  support  of  Nigeria  but  have  un- 
officially begvm  to  give  voice  Co  the  high  de- 
gree of  sympathy  that  Ghanaians  have  for 
the  Blafran  cause 

Famine  again  stales  Blafra  ^nd  starvation 
and  deprivation  are  enxling  the  spirit  of  the 
BLifran  people  The  ragtag  Blafran  .irmy 
.seems  unable  to  m^iunt  m.njor  offensives  .\nd 
the  international  support  and  sympathy  that 
have  played  a  key  role  In  the  Blafran  gamble 
seem  to  be  waning  Into  apathy  as  the  war 
dr.ig?    >n 

A     aARBLCD     SIGNAL 

In  short  there  l.s  every  reason  for  ending 
the  war  now  But  there  Is  no  formula  for 
doing  It  Brinkmanship  rather  than  con- 
ciliation, seems  to  be  the  aim  of  each  side 

The  pressures  may  account  for  the  recent 
peace  zlgs  and  zags.  culminating  in  this 
mmth's  Blafran  st.iteitnents  on  sovereignty 
Had  they  been  handled  more  adroitly,  those 
^ta'ems-n"^  might  have  represented  a  clear 
signal  to  the  world  and  the  Nigerians  that 
Bl.ifra  was  ready  to  talk  As  It  Is,  they  have 
only  added  to  the  confusion. 

The  first  statement,  released  by  the  Blafran 
press  agency  In  Geneva,  quoted  an  unnamed 
spokesman  as  saying  that  "soverelgnf y  is 
functional  not  sentimental."  and  that  Blafri 
would  accept  any  alternative  arrangement 
that  could  guarantee  its  Internal  security 
Every  Indication  that  could  be  gathered  In 
the  Blafran  capital  of  Owerrl  at  that  Mme 
was  that  the  release  was  a  mistake  the  prod- 
uct of  an  overeager  press  man  who  put  the 
wrong  emphasis  on  a  Radio  Blafra  commen- 
tary 

In  any  event,  the  wording  Itself  was  not 
exactly  new.  as  the  Nigerians  were  quick  to 
point  out  In  scofBng  at  the  statement  The 
Blafrans  have  said  before  that  they  would 
accept  a  plan  drafted  by  a  third  party  that 
could  effectively  protect  them  from  the  Ni- 
gerians The  problem  Is  that  no  one  has 
ever  devised  a,  plan  satlsfactorv  to  the  Blaf- 
rans and  Blafra's  top  negotiator  .Sir  Louis 
Mbariefcj.  told  me  two  days  after  the  state- 
ment was  issued  that  Blafra  must  have  a 
voice  In  World   bodies  to  ensure  its  security. 

a     BLL'NTEO     SA8EK 

The  contusion  surrounding  the  first  state- 
ment served  to  obscure  statements  made  to 
a  press  conference  later  that  week  by  Blafra  s 
leader  Oen  Odumegwu  OJukwu  He  retained 
credibllr.y  among  his  people  by  rattling  the 
saber   and   vowing  to  fight  on.   if   necessary. 


but  he   ilso  fuzzed  the  deflnltlon  of  Blafran 
4r>verelgii'  v 

He  fuzy-ed  It  sufficiently  to  give  the  Ni- 
gerians a  face-saving  path  to  the  peace  ta- 
ble or  If  the  Nigerians  are  correct  In  saying 
that  OJukwu  Is  not  sincere  about  peace,  a 
chance  to  call  the  Blafrans'  bluff 

While  not  Insisting  on  .sovereignty  com- 
pletely at  first  we  could  go  to  the  table  feel- 
ing sovereign  but  ready  for  an  accommoda- 
tion '  OJukwu  said  He  did  not  specify  what 
kind  of  accommodation,  but  he  could  hardly 
be  expected  to 

Both  sides  .seem  to  be  trapped  in  their  In- 
sistence on  public  vindication  of  their  p>o8l- 
tlona  before  they  will  deign  to  stop  the  kill- 
ing and  talk  to  each  other  The  Nigerians 
demand  that  Blafra  accept  reunification  with 
.Nigeria  as  the  only  subject  for  talks  In 
BlTecr.  a  demand  to  surrender  and  then  talk 
about  the  terms  nt  surrender  The  Blafrans. 
for  their  part,  are  thwarting  'aie  of  the  most 
Important  peace  Initiatives  in  recent  months 
by  tlielr  concern  for  public  vindication 

Several  highly  reliable  s<jurces  say  that  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Organization  of  .African 
Unity  and  Ethiopia's  EUiiperor  Hallo  -Selassie 
have  removed  one  of  the  major  stumbling 
blocks  to  talks  by  privately  assuring  the 
Blafrans  that  they  will  press  for  talks  outside 
the  terms  of  this  year's  OAU  resolution 
which  backs  Nigeria's  demand  for  Blafra 
to  ren.ivince  seces.sh.n  before  talks  begin 

The  Blafrans  are  in.slstlng  that  this  as- 
surance be  made  publicly  OAU  officials  feel 
that  This  Would  huxdlv  be  conducive  to 
meaningful  talks 

The  deadlock  on  talks  at  a  time  when  they 
should  be  moving  ahead  seems  to  illustrate 
two  important  factors  In  the  war  that  Is 
.Africa  s  agony 

Neither  side  feels  that  It  can  believe  the 
other  The  confusion  iver  Blafra's  Novem- 
ber statements  was  matched  by  the 
incongruous  Incident  in  September  when  Ni- 
geria's leader.  Ma]  Gen  'Vakubu  Qowon. 
said  that  Nigeria  would  accept  talks  with- 
out preconditions,  only  to  have  his  Informa- 
tion minister.  Anthony  Enahoro.  say  two  days 
later  that  Nigeria  would  not  accept  such 
talks 

Many  analysts  Interpreted  this  as  confir- 
mation of  a  long-rumored  split  within  the 
Nigerian  leadership,  with  Oowon  In  the  dove 
camp  that  wants  talks  and  Enahoro  speak- 
ing for  the  hawks  But  the  dlstru.stful  Bl- 
afrans will  not  accept  even  this  possibility 
Olukwtis  top  advisers  say  that  the  Incident 
was  carefully  orchestrated  to  give  the  Im- 
pression of  Oowon  wanting  peace  while  do- 
ing nothing  to  obtain  It 

Neither  side  feels  weak  enough  to  bar- 
gain The  week  following  OJukwti's  press 
■niiterence  saw  major  new  air  attacks  by  the 
Blafrans.  which  are  likely  to  bolster  Blafran 
hopes  that  they  can  hold  out  until  the  Ni- 
gerians are  willing  to  negotiate  The  Ni- 
gerians retaliated,  according  to  reliable  re- 
ports, bv  res\iming  b<imbing  of  civilian  areas 
In  Blafra.  and  are  capable  of  greatly  Inten- 
sifying such  bombing  If  goaded  into  it 

Lagos  also  does  not  feel  that  it  shotild 
gamble  on  losing  at  the  peace  table  what  It 
has  won  on  the  battleHeld  The  Nigerians  are 
confident  that,  at  the  least  they  can  contain 
the  Blafrans  In  a  small  enclave  and  wait  for 
them  to  crack 

.\  recent  visitor  to  both  sides  can  see  some 
of  the  frightening  logic  in  both  positions 
But  the  fruits  of  this  logic  are  likely  to  be- 
come even  more  bitter  for  both  sides  unless 
meaningful  talks  are  started  soon 


THE    RAIL\V.\Y    PROGRESS 
INSTITUTE 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  ask  unanl- 
niou.s  con.sent  to  havp  pnnted  in  the 
Recoro   two  documents  concerning  the 


work  of  the  Railway  Progress  Institute, 
the  national  association  of  the  railway 
equipment  and  supply  industry.  whi(  h 
has  headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  first  is  a  recent  three-way  inter- 
view between  former  RPI  chairman, 
J  W  Henderson.  Jr  .  new  RPI  chairman, 
Frank  L  Bredimus.  and  RPI  president. 
Nils  Lennartson.  which  tells  how  tl:e 
railway  suppliers  are  trylnn  to  assist  the 
railroads  in  solving  some  of  their  very 
serious  problems. 

The  second  is  an  excerpt  from  a  talk 
by  Secretary  of  Tran.sportation  John  .\. 
Volpe.  «ivinK  a  very  friendly,  firsthand 
apprai-sal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Rail- 
way Progress  Institute  This  talk  ua.s 
read  by  Federal  Railroad  Administrator 
Reginald  N  Whitman  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Railway  Proeress  Institute  m 
ChicaRo  when  Secretai-y  Volpe  w.is 
forced  t )  cancel  his  scheduled  appear- 
ance because  of  sudden  de\elopment.s  .n 
Washington 

I  think  both  of  these  documents  aie 
worthwhile  reflections  upon  the  imjxu- 
tant  work  of  the  Railway  Progress  In.sti- 
tute. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Special   Report  on   RPI:    Sctpi  iers  Size  t'p 
THE    1970's 

Q.  What  is  the  biggest  single  problem  con- 
fronting the  railway  supply  industry  today  :n 
yc.ur  view  ' 

He.vdersun  I  think  that  Railway  Age  in  :ts 
Tomorrow  s  Railroads  .series  has  dramatically 
Identified  the  major  problem  facing  all  "f  'is 
in  the  railroad  industry  today  It  Is  the  need 
for  a  ma;>sive  infusion  of  capital  And  >  r.e 
thing  IS  certain  Railroad  earnings — less 
than  2'..  on  investment — do  not  begin  '.o 
generate  the  needed  capital  If  it  were  not  f'  r 
the  7  investment  tax  credit,  the  railro.ids 
would  prnbablv  be  spending  half  as  inui  h  .is 
thev  are  todav  on  capital  equipment;  and  •  x- 
penditiires  todav  are  at  the  bare  minimum 
reeiuired  to  sustain  the  industrv  We  must  not 
'inlv  protect  present  .-^pending  levels;  we  must 
substanllallv  raise  these  levels 

Q  .Assuming  that  we  are  able  to  obtain 
some  tax  incentives  for  railroads,  what  would 
you  sav  prospects  are  for  capita!  spendlnc  n 
iy70'' 

HrNPERsoN.  I  think  we'll  do  well  if  the  rail- 
roads are  able  to  invest  in  1970  at  'he  level 
they  have  invested  m  1969  You  must  under- 
stand that  the  railroad.s  have  this  year  placed 
a  great  number  nf  urders  m  antlclpatlor.  f 
possible  repeal  if  the  tax  credit  For  example. 
we  received  a  preat  flurry  of  orders  in  Mav, 
soon  after  the  President  annotmced  that  he 
vould  seek  repeal  oi  the  tax  credit  But  i.  w 
the  rate  of  ordering  has  diminished.  In  view 
of  the  heavy  ordering  earlier  I  think  the 
railroads  recognize  the  great  need  for  con- 
tinued modernization  and  in  the  long  r\m 
they  are  going  to  have  to  invest  at  levels 
above  those  of  this  vear 

Q  Railroad  capital  investment  in  the  last 
ten  vears  has  tlucttiated  widely  between  ?1 
billion  and  S2  billion  What  in  your  view 
shfiuld  railroads  t)e  spending  to  stay  com- 
peMtive'' 

Henderson  The  Brookings  Institution  Irs 
1959.  in  terms  of  dollars  of  that  era.  said  that 
at  least  52  billion  a  year  ought  to  be  spent 
fcr  freight  equipment  alone  I  would  think 
that  'odav  a  minimum  hgure  would  be  in  '.he 
neighborhood  of  $2  billion  to  $2';  billion 
a  year. 

BREDiMrs  I  should  think  that  $3  billion  a 
vear  wc)uld  be  required  for  modernization  to 
cover  all  aspects — track  and  structures  and 
communications   and   signaling,   as   well  as 
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rolling  stock  I  feel  that  1970  should  be  a 
comparatively  good  year— I  thlnlt  spending 
should  be  slightly  Increased  over  1969,  ■with 
greater  emphasis  being  placed  upon  right  of 
way.  The  safety  problem  Is  one  that  is  of 
great  concern  to  all  of  us  and  will  require 
very  definite  and  precipitate  action.  This 
could  very  likely  move  the  emphasis  toward 
greater  spending  in  track  Improvements. 

Lennartson.  Frank   Barnett,  chairman  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  has  said  that  we  need  con- 
siderably  in   exces.s  of   $2   billion   In  capital 
spending,  and  Bill  Johnson,  of  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Industries,  has  said  that  we  need  to  spend 
a'  least  $1'.;  billion  a  year  on  roadbed  alone, 
and  he  would  consider  $3  billion  a  year  for 
total  spending  as  minimal. 
Q,  How  can  we  achieve  this? 
Henderson,  Given  today's  restrictive  reg- 
ulation, and  given  the  rising  labor  costs  and 
the  problems  that  railroads  are  having  trying 
ti)   improve   car   utilization   with   the   latest 
and    most    sophisticated    electronic    devices, 
we   don't   see   any   sudden   Improvement   In 
earnings    If  improvement  occurs.   It's  going 
to  occur  gradually,  because  labor  costs  are 
j:i  ing  to  continue  to  rise,  and  we  must  re- 
member that   labor  costs  represent  an  inor- 
dinate share  of  the  total  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  railroad  industry — close  to  ec^c. 
So  even  with  the  continuing  Improvement  in 
railroad  operations,  we  don't  see  any  upsurge 
m  earnings  coming  quickly.  This  means  that 
we    have    to    face    up   to    other    methods   of 
:  :.;inclng     And    other    forms    of    financing 
almost   Immediately   require   some   form   of 
government   funds.  The   question   that   has 
so  greatly  bothered  the  railroad  Industry  is, 
can  they  obtain  government  funds  without 
getting  government  guidelines  or  controls? 
The  government  has  generously  helped  other 
modes  of  transportation.  Look  at  the  hlgh- 
w;iy  industry.  'We   are  talking  about  some- 
thing like  $75  billion  for  a  whole  new  net- 
work of  highways.  We're  talking  abotit  alr- 
jH  r's.  where  50':    of  funds  for  airport  con- 
M ruction  can  come  from  government.  And 
ju.st   look   at  the   hundreds  of  millions  ex- 
pended by   the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  im- 
proving  the   waterways.   And   then   look   at 
the    railroad    Industry.    The   only   thing   re- 
sembling Federal   aid  here   Is  the  trickle   Of 
money  that  has  gone  into  Northeast  Corridor 
passenger    service    (and    while   this    Is    gen- 
erally thought  to  be  a  Federal  project,  the 
Penn  Central  has  actually  spent  five  times 
...-.  much  money  there  as  the  Federal  govern- 
ment  hiis    spent ) .   So   we've   got   to   turn   to 
the   government    for   a    feasible,   acceptable 
means  of  financing 

Q    What    means    would    be    feasible    and 
acceptable? 

Henderson.  Tills  Is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
ti.u.  and  one  that  remains  to  be  worked 
(  u;  Whenever  a  suggestion  Is  made  to  rall- 
r  Md  presiden's.  it  carries — for  many  of 
them — the  fear  of  government  control.  So 
there  is  a  cautious  approach  to  any  proposal. 
But  while  we  haven't  found  the  answers, 
we  are  beginning  to  ask  the  questions.  For 
example.  Is  It  possible  for  the  government 
to  provide  funds  at  low  cost — say  2'',  or 
3  :  —to  the  Industry  with  the  understanding 
that  this  money  could  be  paid  back  without 
controls?  Or  should  the  government  Itself 
be  the  purchaser  of  rolling  stock,  and  lease  It 
to  the  industry?  Or — a  third  possibility — 
can  some  form  of  tax  be  imposed  that  could 
be  used  much  as  the  user  taxes  on  highways 
are  used?  These  Ideas  have  been  kicked 
around.  And  we're  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  specifi- 
cally Reginald  "Whitman,  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administrator,  has  been  actively  pur- 
s'.;;ng  Ideas  which  may  be  acceptable.  Maybe 
the  greatest  thing  that  we  can  accomplish 
m  'his  Interview  is  to  bring  to  the  attention 
r.f  .ill  suppliers  and  railroad  people  that  the 
DOT  is  looking  for  Ideas. 


Lennartson.  As  you  know,  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administrator  has  an  assignment 
from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  re- 
port to  him  by  Jan.  1  on  what  should  be  done 
to  help  the  railroads.  We  are  working  very 
actively  with  DOT  on  this,  along  with  the 
railroads  themselves  and  the  AAR. 

Bredimus.  We  talk  about  getting  additional 
funds  from  the  government.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  other  things  that  can  be  done 
that  would  help  solve  very  definite  prob- 
lems such  as  overregulatlon.  We  feel,  for  ex- 
ample, that  railroads  must  have  greater  flex- 
ibility m  establishing  rates  so  as  to  meet 
their  Increased  costs  as  they  arise.  There's 
been  a  great  deal  of  sluggishness  in  allowing 
rate  changes  after  the  increased  costs  are  al- 
ready in  effect.  We  feel,  too,  that  something 
must  be  done  to  expedite  those  mergers  that 
normally,  by  proper  guidelines,  are  considered 
as  constructive.  Also — and  Importantly — the 
railroads  should  be  given  more  freedom  to  di- 
versify Into  other  modes  of  transportation  as 
present  restrictions  seem  to  be  too  rigid  In 
the  area  of  labor,  we  would  hope  that  the 
brotherhoods  will  become  more  enlightened 
In  their  own  self-interest.  In  the  absence  of 
this,  it  Is  certainly  In  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  the  government — as  it  represents 
the  public — to  move  constructively  and  force- 
fully In  this  area. 

Henderson.  I  think  it  Is  important  to  em- 
phasize, as  Prank  Bredimus  has  done,  that 
Federal  funds  alone  aren't  the  whole  answer 
to  the  railroad's  problems.  There  are  long- 
standing Inequities  whose  correction  will  be 
as  good  as  money  in  the  bank.  'When  rail- 
roads are  given  a  fair  chance  to  compete, 
when  they  are  able  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  labor  dlfllcultles,  they  can  make 
It  on  their  own, 

Bredimus.  Another  great  problem  is  that 
of  passenger  trains.  The  railroads  should  not 
be  forced  to  bear  the  burden  of  passenger 
train  deficits  in  order  to  satisfy  a  diminish- 
ing demand.  Northeast  corridor  service  is  one 
thing.  But  long  intercity  hauls  are  another. 
My  considered  opinion  is  that  this  kind  of 
service  cannot  continue  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  without  some  definite 
government  subsidy. 

Lennartson.  In  the  area  of  tax  relief,  we 
are  hopeful  to  continue  to  trv  to  get  Con- 
gressional approval  of  railroad  tax  relief  In 
technical  areas  already  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  as  a  part  of  the  tax 
reform  bill.  These  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Treasury  to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee,  were   worked   out   by    representatives   of 
the  railroads,  the  AAR  and  the  Railway  Prog- 
ress Institute,  working  with  key  people  in 
the  Treasury  Department   As  you  kno'w.  these 
Treasury    proposals,    intended    as    an    offset 
to  the  eventual  repeal  of  the  "r    tax  credit, 
will  enable  railroads  and  lessors  to  railroads 
to  take  a  five  year  amortization  on  all  new 
rolling  stock,  including  locomotives,  and  also 
allow  four  year  amortization  of  the  unrecov- 
ered  costs  of  equipment  acquired  in  1S69.  The 
Committee    also    approved    amortization    of 
grading  and  tunneling  costs  on  a  50  year  life 
basis,    a    proposal    for    which    railroads    have 
been  fighting  for  years.  The  Committee  also 
voted  to  allow  the  cost  of  repairs  to  rolling 
stock  as  an  expense  without  question  where 
such  cost  does  not  exceed  20':    of  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  unit.  PRI.  working  with  its 
railroad  friends.  Is  continuing  efforts  to  help 
get    the    Committee-approved    actions    voted 
by  the  full  Senate  and  then  agreed  to  by  the 
House  conferees.  We  are  also  contlnnlng  to 
work  with  Treasury  and  Congressional  people 
to   explore   other    technical    areas   in    which 
tax    relief    for    our   capital-starved    railroads 
may  be  warranted. 

Q.  To  win  all  of  these  things,  you  must 
of  course  first  convince  the  public,  and  the 
government,  that  railroads  are  In  financial 
distress  and  that  what  happens  to  them  is 
important  to  the  nation  .  .   . 


Lennartson.  Let's  remember  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  itself  has  said 
that  by  1975  this  country  will  have  1.063 
trillion  rail  ton-miles  a  year^that's  a  42 '"o 
increase  from  this  year.  And  also  remember 
that  by  1980,  the  gross  national  product  of 
this  country  will  be  2  trillion  dollars,  or  dou- 
bled in  a  decade.  The  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministrator Reg  Whitman,  has  commented 
that  If  all  the  freight  trains  In  this  country 
stopped  tomorrow,  the  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation will  be  hard  put  to  pick  up  more 
than   10-1    of   the   total   freight   Involved. 

Henderson.  I  think  this  Is  the  key  point — 
that  the  highway  system  that  we  enjoy  today 
has  been  coming  into  Its  own  in  the  last  4  or 
5  or  6  years.  The  trucking  Industry  has  had 
the  benefit  of  this.  But  as  we  see  the  con- 
gestion on  the  highways  Increase,  we're  go- 
ing to  find  a  trend  to  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation, purely  because  of  capacity  prob- 
lems. 

Bredimus.  'Which  all  adds  up  to  this: 
Without  a  viable  railroad  system — which  we 
cannot  continue  to  have  In  our  present  fi- 
nancial circumstances  and  with  our  present 
methods  of  operation — our  economy  faces  a 
most  severe  problem. 

Q.  What  you're  saying  is  that  we're  going 
to  have  railroads — that  we  can't  do  without 
them.  But  that  brings  up  the  question  of 
who  is  going  to  run  them  Will  it  be  the 
private  railroad  companies  or  will  it  be  the 
government? 

Henderson.  I  haven't  encountered  anyone 
In  government — and  I  certainly  haven't 
talked  to  anyone  In  the  railroad  industry — 
who  sincerely  believes  that  the  government 
can  or  should  run  the  railroad  Industry  It 
has  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  private  enter- 
prise, and  It  will  If  we  are  given  the  flexi- 
bility In  decision  making  that  is  required 
to  manage  railroads  today,  and  meet  the 
competitive  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

Bredimus.  The  fact  is  that  the  cost  of 
nationalization  to  government  would  be  far 
greater  than  the  cost  of  these  comparatively 
small  measures  of  relief  that  we've  been 
talking  about. 

Q.  Railway  suppliers  obviously  have  a  big 
stake  in  all" of  this.  What  are  the  stippliers 
doing  to  help  the  railroads  achieve  some  of 
these  goals? 

Henderson.  In  recent  years,  the  Railway 
Progress  Institute  has  tried  to  help  rebuild 
the  public  image  of  railroads  Billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  mod- 
ernize the  railroads,  and  the  story  needs  to 
be  told.  We  have  found  that  it's  mtich  easier 
for  a  supplier  to  do  this,  because  even  though 
we  are  close  to  and  dependent  upon  the  rail- 
road industry,  nevertheless  -we  have  an  arm's 
length  situation.  I  think  the  public  may 
sometimes  be  more  readily  willing  to  accept 
our  opinions  of  the  railroad  industry  than 
they  are  to  take  the  word  of  those  immedi- 
ately Involved  We  have  found  great  accept- 
ance as  ■we  have  toured  the  country,  putting 
on  over  100  presentations  explaining  the  new 
rallroad.s  as  we  see  them  That  program  we 
intend  to  continue. 

BREDiMtjs.  May  I  add  that  those  programs 
are  constantly  modernized  and  brought  up 
to  date  so  as  to  be  of  timely  significance.  By 
telling  the  story  in  this  way.  by  constantly 
updating  it.  it  is  quite  feasible  to  cover  the 
same  audience  more  than  once,  to  keep  them 
apprised  of  what  Is  going  on  The  audiences 
we  seek  are  business  leaders,  civic  leaders, 
shippers  and  even  railroaders  themselves  We 
no  longer  have  to  seek  out  audiences,  they 
seek  us  out. 

Q.  What  evidence  do  you  have  that  this 
Image-building  campaign  has  tieen  success- 
ful? 

Henderson.  We  can  measure  that  In  three 
ways.  One  is  by  the  comments  of  the  rail- 
roads They  hav'e  been  totally  favorable.  Sec- 
ond, is  the  reaction  of  the  people  who  have 
seen  these  presentations,  and  who  have  vol- 
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unt««red  their  sentlmenta  to  iw  And  third  la 
the  increasing  underviandlng  by  learislatora 
of  the  railroads  knd  the  nulroada'  role,  par- 
ticularly thoae  who  have  be«n  expoa«d  to  our 
sesalons  We  don  t  And  m  much  lack  (rf 
knowledge  about  railroads  today  as  we  found 
tWT)  years  ago 

Lennabtson  \s  we  go  Into  theae  cltlee  and 
towns,  we  also  get  a  large  amount  of  news 
and  radio  and  television  noverage  and  this 
leads  to  graas  r>^ot«  impact  We  feature  in 
each  presentation  what  Is  currently  the  prob- 
lem of  'he  dav  -If  lt»  the  fate  nf  the  7' 
inveatment  tax  credit  in  Congreea.  well  this 
becrxnes  a  news  story  and  wherever  the  pres- 
entation la  being  given,  it  get.i  a  lot  of  people 
to  knorw  that  railroads  have  a  problem  that 
they  woxild  not  have  known  about  otherwise 

Q  Has  RPT's  move  to  Waahlngton  acoooi- 
pllahed  lt«  purp.we^ 

Henomsom  I  think  this  haa  been  a  great 
thing,  prtnvarlly  for  twf)  reasons  One  it  put 
our  office  in  very  cliae  proximity  to  'he  As- 
sociation i-»f  American  Elahrnada  as  we'.l  as  to 
government  officials  On  the  7~„  investment 
tax  credit,  the  RPI  membership  has  relied 
heavily  on  Vila  l,ennartsons  knowledge  >f 
gtivernment  officials,  and  we  have  been  able 
to  go  In  and  work  with  the  railroad  Industry 
In  testifying  regarding  the  negative  Impact 
of  rejj^ftj  We  have  r«wrponded  rapidly  to  the 
time  s<;^.edules  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
and  Adm!nlstXiti>rs  Equally  imfxir'.int  lur 
proximity  to  the  Departjnent  of  Transporta- 
tion his  meant  that  we  ve  been  able  tn  pro- 
vide asRlstance  frequently  on  many  issues  to 
people  on  the  railroad  side  of  DOT 

L«NNA«Ts<3!«  And  also  on  the  mass  transit 
side-  a  large  number  .if  our  members  are 
very  Interested  m  that  prcufram 

HiNorasov  The  DOT.  fnr  example  has 
a«ked  our  help  and  guidance  on  safety  mat- 
ters And  we  have  ,\sked  member  companies 
to  apprjnt  a  »a;e'y  :i.»,lsi.n  man  who  is  ai.-Ri!- 
able  for  expert  teatlmonv  rx>  DOT  <ls  required. 
to  help  formulate  safetv  guidelines 

Q  The  rallrrjads  and  the  mass  transat  In- 
dustry have  their  .>wn  representatives  In 
Washington  Where  does  the  RPI  tit  Into  this 
whole  picture ' 

Henderscn  I  personally  feel  that  RPI  can 
bring  a  detached  more  objective  p<jlnt  of 
view  We  can  bring  an  added  element  of 
credibility  t<:)  the  f-ase  presented  by  the  rail- 
roads The  rallmads  ■;<.  long  have  f.  iieht  'heir 
own  battles  It  s  a  new  ball  game  *hen  the 
suppliers  also  are  standing  beside  the  railroad 
industry 

Q  Is  there  cl.Toe  liaison  between  the  RPI 
and  the  AAR  !n  Washington'' 

L£NN<RTs<:iN  There  Is  a  very  close  working 
relationship  Our  only  mission  Is  to  supp<irt 
whatever  helps  our  railroad  friends  and  the 
fuf.ire  r.r  the  railroad  industry 

HENDCR-kis  When  we  3tar'>?d  the  Inltiai 
round  f  ailvertlsementfi  In  the  Wail  Srjeet 
Jo'irnal  and  Business  Week,  keyed  to  the 
tJieme  Meft  the  New  Railroads,  ■  we  found 
that  even  some  RPI  members  were  not  totally 
axare  of  what  we  were  trvlng  to  ai^com- 
pllsh  and  many  had  great  reservaUons  .ibout 
the  pr.  gram  and  the  directum  In  which  RPI 
was  going  B>it  having  witnessed  the  succees 
of  the  r'-ad  shows — and  :n  mv  judgment 
part;.-u'a-'!v  the  success  which  Nils  Lennart- 
3<,'n  hao  had  In  wt.rklng  so  closely  with  key 
memoers  .  f  the  Administration  along  with 
official.s  )f  A.\R  those  who  were  once  cr.ticaj 
have  n.iw  given  unqualified  endorsement  of 
"the  new  RPI   ■ 

Bredimvs  I  think  there  s  no  queaUon  about 
thu  .-Viid  we  all  "^e  in  our  frequenr  con- 
tacts with  railroad  leadeni  that  thev  recog- 
nj.4e  that  RPI  is  a  very  v-aiuabie  asset  to  the 
railri  ad  industry 

Hender^in  The  endorsement  of  RPI  by 
the  rallr')ads  pobes  a  challenge  to  RPI  in  the 
fu'ure  that  !'  must  always  main'ain  a  strong 
viable  program,  and  this  we  lnt«nd  tii  do 

(.)  Mr  Perlman  has  menUoned  the  newl. 
as  he  se«s  It,  for  more  government  RAD  In 


railroad  transportation   What  are  your  views? 

Hbndkbson  We  agree,  and  I  think  It  can 
be  done  as  it  haa  been  done  In  other  In- 
dustries We  have  been  invlt«d  to  submit 
proposals  for  new  product  concept*  directly 
to  DOT  as  a  research   project 

Q  What  specific  project*  would  you  sug- 
gest ne«vl  RAD  attention,  with  government 
participation'' 

Henoebson  rhe  Hat  would  be  so  long  that 
It  would  be  difficult  to  state  here.  Let's 
take  the  area  of  safety  alone  Kor  example, 
how  can  you  have  a  bearing  failure  and  not 
fin  'he  risk  of  derallmenf  Does  this  mean  a 
different  type  of  suspension?  The  supply  In- 
dustry right  now  should  be  making  such 
propiieals  to  the  government  and  thla  we 
are  working  nn 

Lennaetson  One  reaaon  the  suppliers 
aren't  doing  more  on  RAD  goes  back  to  the 
original  question-  the  supply  of  money  If 
the  railroads  don't  place  orders,  the  suppliers 
dont  have  the  money  Ui  put  into  R&D  If 
there  were  a  better  pn^flt  ptcture.  we'd  be 
doing  more,  but  dollars  are  so  tight  that  they 
juat  have  to  go  Intii  other  places 

Hendehson  This  is  i)ne  of  the  least  under- 
stood areas  if  why  we  are  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  tax  incentives  If  a  sufficiently  high 
level  of  railroad  purchases  Is  maintained. 
then  'WO  things  r>c<-ur  One,  we  can  indeed 
carry  out  the  research  and  development  in 
new  devices  that  are  so  essential  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  railroad  lnd\istry  And  the  second 
thing  Is  that  the  supply  Industry  would  no 
longer  have  to  respond  on  a  stop  and  go  basis 
to  railroad  (^rders  When  the  railroads  con- 
tinue to  purchase  in  cyclical  fashion,  we  find 
that  were  wi'hout  people,  then  we  cant 
hire  them  back  .Just  15  years  ago  my  com- 
pany I'ould  lav  off  people  and  get  back  85  , 
five  yeari  .ign  it  was  50  .  three  years  ago  you 
ooiild  get  back  25  :  ,  and  today  we're  lucky  If 
wp  get  bai-k  10  .Xnd  to  start  through  the 
total  cycle  of  retraining  and  acquiring  the 
skills  means  that  we  ran't  respond-  and  If  we 
cant  respond,  then  how  is  the  railroad  In- 
dustry, even  given  the  go-.ihead  by  govern- 
ment, to  resp«ind   to  its  need   to  modernize? 

BREUiMt's  One  of  the  »?reatest  problems  for 
suppliers  Is  ^retting  a  reliable  return  on  '.n- 
vesTiient  There  are  many  things  that  can 
be  done  by  suppliers,  all  costing  money  But 
when  you  try  to  compute  return  on  invest- 
ment and  ff  recast  what  this  business  Is  go- 
ing to  be  like  over  the  next  four  or  five  years. 
It's  very  difficult  dvie  to  the  highly  cyclical 
nifure  of  railroad  purchasing 

LENNART30N  Prelght-<-ar  supply  Is  not,  let 
rue  point  out,  our  only  problem  One  of  the 
things  that  RPI  Is  trvine  to  do  m  Its  visits 
with  ifflclals  of  the  Executive  branch  as  well 
.vi  the  Couitress  is  to  get  understanding  and 
iwareness  of  the  Importance  of  locomotives 
Too  many  pe<^'p!e  in  Washington  get  the  no- 
tion that  a  frelght-rnr  .shortage  can  be  -.olved 
only  by  pu'tlng  more  freight  cars  Into  serv- 
ice and  neglect  to  realize  that  If  vdu  don't 
have  a  locomotive  to  haul  that  train  It  Isn't 
itr.ing  anyplace 

HENDERstiN  And  there  is  also  the  question 
of  roadbed,  and  new  si^^nallng  and  commu- 
nlcatlon  facilities  The  point  is  we  need  a 
massive  infusion  of  capital,  right  across  the 
board 

Q  The  mood  of  the  railroads  ts  pret'v  p--- 
simistic  these  days  Costs  are  rising,  earnings 
Mre  railing  We  have  Just  had  to  go  for  a  H', 
ratp  in  Tease  How  do  vou  feel — Immediately 
and  \m'  range — about  the  future  of  the 
industry'' 

BREUiMt's  The  feeling  in  my  own  company 
is  that  over  the  long  "laul  rhe  inevitable  In- 
crease !n  net  ton-mi!e  retjulremente  will  def- 
initely build  up  the  railroads  Some  wav  or 
another  there's  got  to  be  an  answer  and 
we  re  going  ijung-hu  kn  iwing  that  lliere  will 
alwviys  be  a  rallr.jad  industry  and  thtt  it 
'rlu.ft  build   up 

Henderson  We  re  not  going  to  see  ,t  rapid 
change  ;n  the  jutlook  Yet  this  nation  Is 
going  t4j  be  so  dependent  upon  a  ^■lable  rail 


system  In  the  next  5.  10  or  15  years  that  the 
future  oan  only  hold  great  promise  for  'he 
rallrotMl  industry.  I  feel  tbat  the  transition 
from  where  we  are  now  to  that  point  Is-,  t 
a«  great  a«  some  people  think  onc«  we  i;e: 
the  needed  ca{>lt*l  I  was  much  Impre^'^ed 
by  the  recent  comment  of  G  Russell  M..r. 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Prelgbt  C> 
who  said  that  one  of  the  gravest  probletus 
facing  all  of  us  In  transportation  is  how  •  , 
halt  and  then  reverse  the  alarming  decloie 
in  popular  confidence  In  railroads,  tie 
oldest  and  most  indispensable  form  of  com- 
mon carriers  This  Is  why  the  role  of  RPI 
In  upgrading  the  Image  of  railroads  is  bu,  h 
an  Important  function. 

Q.  How  solidly  are  the  railway  suppliers 
supporting  the  RPI's  work— that  U,  In  terms 
of  membership? 

Lknnartson,  The  membership  situation  .n 
RPI  continues  to  be  very  favorable  We  imd 
a  very  dramatic  spurt  tn  membership  a  wlnlp 
ago  when  we  went  from  140  to  190  plus.  Tiie 
factn  of  Ufe  are  that  once  you  get  that  dr.;- 
maUc  kind  of  a  surge  you  get  some  i>eo;.:e 
who  come  in  for  the  sake  of  the  drive  ^'.•^^ 
then  drop  out.  So  we've  had  some  dropoirs 
But  we've  also  had  many  new  members  and 
we  are  holding  at  about  198  members  -n- 
day  We're  still  trying  to  get  some  blu  ,n- 
dustnes  that  should  be  In  but  aren't.  T..o:e 
are  also  some  old- line  suppliers  who  ehoiid 
be  in  and  who  are  not  This  includes  some 
of  the  dropouts.  We  feel  that  In  the  :uxt 
year  ww  should  try  to  impress  on  them  tht 
they  In  fairness  should  share  this  Job  >f 
supporting  their  railroad  customere  with 
their  colleagues  who  are  doing  so.  But  unrter 
Elwyn  Ahnqulst  of  the  Pullman-Standiitd 
Company,  the  membership  committee  lits 
been  very  active  and  has  had  a  very  t^i-d 
year 

Q  What  kind  of  program  do  you  have  m 
mind  for  1970'> 

Henderson  We  don't  see  .uiy  chanee  ..t 
this  time  In  the  direction  we're  moving  We 
will  be  doing  more  of  the  same.  More — .ind. 
I  hope,  even  better 

Lennartson  Bill  Henderson  was  c  vd 
enough  to  say  earlier  some  kind  w.  :ds 
about  the  RPI  staff  and  me.  personally  I 
would  like  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record  th.it 
all  of  us  on  the  RPI  staff — Bob  Matthe^P. 
our  outstanding  secretary-treasurer;  John 
Koenlg,  our  fine  new  public  affairs  director, 
and  Russ  Griffin,  our  very  efficient  .uJnv.ii.s- 
tratlve  assistant,  as  well  as  the  girls,  ..ll 
Join  me  in  saying  thank  you  to  our  "bssses 
for  the  leadership,  support  and  frlendsi.'.p 
given  us  It  Is  a  great  Joy  to  work  under 
chairmen  iind  vice  chairmen  as  Bill  Hender- 
son. Frank  Bredlmus,  Ashley  Gray  .and  Art 
Smith  .ind  we  look  forward  to  enjoying  in- 
teresting work  with  other  such  leader?  ''f 
RPI  In  the  time  ahead 

Excerpt   Prom  a  Talk  bt  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  \    Volpe 

Warm  praise  for  the  Railway  Progress  In- 
stitute as  ".1  very  effective  orgaiil/allon  in 
the  Washington  scene"  was  voiced  .it  the 
annual  dinner  by  Transportation  Secretary 
John  \  Voljje  In  uddltlon.  Chairman  Frank 
E.  Bamett  of  the  Union  Pacific  In  .i  'ole- 
gram  of  regret  th.it  he  was  unable  'c:  he  .t 
the  dinner  said  he  was  sorry  to  ml.ss  .-■eelng 
"ail  of  our  friends  of  RPI  who  have  "-e.  ently 
given  us  such  effective  help" 

.Secretary  Volpe  made  the  following  i  'tn- 
menls  about  RPI  in  the  course  of  a  -t  i  ech 
read  for  him  by  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
trator Reginald  N  Whitman  In  accepting 
an  award  cuen  Jointly  to  DOT  anrl  Penn 
Central  for  the  Inauguration  of  the  Mftro- 
ilntr 

"Not  since  the  days  of  the  westward  ex- 
p.inslon  has  the  rallroid  Industry  been  as 
needful  of  friends  In  Washington. 

And  along  these  lines,  let  me  .say  ;  :?!  i 
word  about  our  hosts — the  Railway  Progress 
Institute 
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"I  know  personally  that  It  is  a  very  effec- 
tive organization  on  the  Washington  scene. 
Nils  Lennartson,  and  key  representatives  of 
RPI  have  taken  the  'railroad  story'  to  cabi- 
net officers  and  other  key  Administration 
people  In  Washington.  They  presented  it  to 
nie  and  my  staff  p>eople  at  meetings  In  my 
office.  I  was  pleased  to  tell  other  key  ad- 
visers of  President  Nixon  that  It  was  a  very 
erfpctlve  presentation  of  the  railroads'  flnan- 
ci.tl  straits  and  one  that  they  should  see. 
Tlie  presentation  was  given  to  many  other 
Washington  officials  with  considerable  In- 
fluence on  the  decision-making  processes  In 
the  Federal  government. 

I  am  certain  that  the  tax  relief  In  the 
form  of  five  year  amortization  and  other  re- 
lief provisions  which  were  recommended  by 
the  Treasury  and  passed  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  can  be  traced  In  large  part 
to  the  briefings  which  the  RPI  organized 
along  with  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads and  Individual  railroads  during  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

I  congratulate  this  national  association 
of  the  railway  supply  Industry  for  such  an 
etT'-ctlve  demonstration  of  assistance  to  the 
railroads  of  our  nation  which  are  plagued 
with  serious  financial  problems. 

Working  together,  government,  the  rall- 
roids.  the  railway  suppliers,  and  the  public — 
must  see  to  It  that  the  United  States  of  the 
future  has  all  the  benefits  and  possibilities 
th  .t  a  modern,  growing,  efficient  railroad  sys- 
tem can  provide.  I  am  confident  that  each 
ot  :.ou  can  and  will  respond  to  the  challenge 
aeiiiilrably." 


DEDICATION  CEREMONIES  FOR 
SILVER  MEMORIAL  BRIDGE 

-Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. December  15,  at  Henderson,  W.  Va., 
th-  Silver  Memorial  Bridge  was  dedi- 
cated and  opened  to  traffic.  This  bridge 
wa.s  built  to  replace  the  bridge  which 
collapsed  into  the  Ohio  River  on  Decem- 
be  15.  1967,  with  tiie  tragic  loss  of 
many  lives. 

The  speaker  at  the  dedication  was 
tht  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
W<-t  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph),  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
He  .vas  followed  by  Mr.  Francis  C.  Tur- 
ner Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
wiio  represented  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Mr.  Turner's  remarks  portray 
the  leading  role  which  Senator  Randolph 
plaved  in  securing  Federal  funds  with 
which  to  rebuild  the  bridge.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Turner,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  loUows: 

Remarks  by  Federal  Highway   Administra- 
I' R  Francis  C.  Ti-rnes  at  Dedication  or 
M'morial  Silver  Bridge.  Point  Pleasant, 
W    Va  .  December  15.  1969 
It  1.S  a  sad  and  sobering  honor  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dedication  of  this  bridge  today — 
a  bridge  which  incorporates  skills  and  contrl- 
butl.jns  accumulated  over  many  generations 
from  many  people  and  embodies  the  deter- 
niin  itlon  of  people  to  work  together  in  the 
lace    f  disaster. 

Tr.msportatlon  Secretary  Volpe  has  asked 
me  ,  express  to  you  his  regret  that  he  was 
un.<i!::c  to  personally  participate  In  these 
ceremonies.  But  I  bring  with  me  his  satisfac- 
tion .It  what  has  been  accomplished  and  his 
commendation  for  all  those  who  contributed 
to  the  completion  of  this  enterprise. 

This  Is  more  than  the  dedication  of  a  mag- 
aiflcent  structure.  It  U  also  a  tribute  to  the 
effective  teamwork  which  has  been  built  up 


between  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
In  creative  efforts  of  this  kind. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  great  State-Fed- 
eral partnership  built  up  during  half  a  cen- 
tury through  the  operation  of  our  vast  high- 
way program,  with  Its  Interdependence  of 
both  technical  skills  and  financing,  there 
very  well  might  still  be  a  gap  between  the 
shores  of  the  Ohio  River  at  this  point.  Had 
It  not  been  for  the  availability  of  ready 
emergency  financing  through  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  the  public  property  damage  re- 
sulting from  the  disaster  which  occurred  on 
this  spot  two  years  ago  could  have  been 
repaired  only  by  the  Imposition  of  a  great 
burden  on  the  people  of  these  two  states  and 
this  particular  local  community. 

The  memories  and  the  heartaches  of  a 
disaster  such  as  that  which  struck  here  two 
years  ago  can  never  be  completely  erased  by 
what  we  do  afterward.  But  many  of  the  hard- 
ships can  be  eased  and  v/e  can  move  forward 
to  try  to  prevent  others  from  suffering  as 
did  those  who  were  victimized  here. 

Trained  engineers,  administrators  and 
public  oflBclals  at  all  levels  have  combined 
their  efforts  and  skills  to  rebuild  a  bridge 
here  in  half  the  normal  time. 

Designs  already  prepared  were  made  use 
of  and  administrative  and  construction  skills 
tested  and  perfected  on  a  thousand  projects 
around  the  country  were  brought  into  play. 
This  was  a  teamwork  effort  at  its  best  and 
this  bridge  stands  as  a  symbol  of  your  gov- 
ernment at  work  In  many  ways  by  many 
people. 

Thus  there  are  hundreds  of  persons  who 
deserve  Individual  commendation  for  what 
has  been  accomplished  here.  Since  we  cannot 
Identify  them  all  we  must  use  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government.  Representing 
all  of  them  are  the  Members  of  Congress. 
From  that  group  I  mention  especially  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House. 

Here  West  Virginia  Is  ably  represented  by 
Senator  Randolph  who  Is  the  Chairman  of 
that  Committee  In  the  Senate  and  who  had 
a  large  personal  part  in  special  legislation 
to  assist  In  making  possible  the  restoration 
we  see  here  today  as  well  as  measures  to 
hopefully  avoid  future  disasters  such  as  oc- 
curred here  with  the  old  bridge.  In  the  Hou.se. 
Congressman  Jim  Kee  ably  represents  West 
Virginia  and  Congressmen  Bill  Harsha  and 
Clarence  Miller  do  the  same  for  Ohio  as  they 
sit  on  the  Important  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  that  body.  This  Is  the  Committee 
which  handled  on  the  House  side  the  legis- 
lation which  I  have  Just  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Senator.  Likewise  all  of  the 
other  members  of  both  State  delegations  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  have  given  full 
support  to  the  measures. 

In  a  moment  of  national  tragedy  such  as 
was  personally  exp)erlenced  by  some  of  our 
citizens,  we  always  ask  why  some  were 
chosen  by  fate  for  sacrifice  and  those  of  us 
here  today  were  spared.  Certainly  it  Is  part 
of  the  responsibility  of  those  of  us  who  have 
been  spared  to  Inquire  diligently  as  to  how 
such  misfortunes  can  be  avoided  for  others 
In  the  future. 

This  we  are  trying  to  do.  Nationwide  ex- 
aminations have  been  undertaken  of  all 
major  bridges  within  the  United  States  and 
new  and  hopefully  better  tools  are  being 
develop>ed  to  give  parlor  warnings  of  impend- 
ing disaster.  Involved  are  complex  secrets  of 
the  physical  sciences  not  yet  completely  un- 
derstood and  thus  not  readily  detectable. 
But  within  your  government,  dedicated  men 
and  women  are  seeking  the  answers  to  these 
and  many  other  problems  to  pro'vlde  pro- 
tection and  benefits  to  our  citizenry.  'When 
we  build  upon  tragedy  such  as  occurred  here 
and  find  new  solutions  to  increase  safety  for 
others,  we  then  can  perhaps  find  some  smedl 
consolation  that  such  a  loss  has  not  been 
In  vain.  It  Is  really  this  effort  which  we  dedi- 
cate here  today. 


GREAT  MAN  OP  MEDICINE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  singular 
honor  was  recently  bestowed  on  a  na- 
tive Kansan,  who  after  leaving  his  home 
State  has  established  a  record  as  one  of 
the  great  men  of  medicine. 

A  renowned  surgeon  and  distinguished 
professor.  Dr.  Brian  Blades,  chairman 
of  the  George  Washington  University 
Department  of  Surgery,  was  awarded 
the  Airlie  Foundation's  Statesman  of 
Medicine  Award  for  his  vast  contribu- 
tion to  all  aspects  of  the  medical  pro- 
fe.ssion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  describing  Dr.  Blade's 
accomplishments,  published  in  tht?  fall 
1969  George  Washington  University 
News,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GW  Surgeon.   EDtic\TOR  N.^>:ed  Medical 

Statesman  of  the  Year 
"A  great  doctor,  a  great  surgeon,  a  gre.it 
educator  and  a  great  statesman"  Dr  Brian 
Blades.  Lewis  Saltz  Professor  of  Surgery 
and  Chairman  of  GW's  Depirtment  of  Sur- 
gery, became  the  first  recipient  of  the  annu.\l 
Statesman  of  Medicine  Award  at  a  dinner 
at  Alrlie  House  in  Warrenton.  Va.,  on  Sept. 
17.  The  award  was  created  by  the  Alrlie 
Foundation  to  honor  a  man  who  has  slg- 
nlficajitly  contributed,  over  the  years,  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  practice,  research 
or  education. 

Dr  Blades  received  a  bronze  bust  of  him- 
self, a  formal  citation  and  a  check  for  $5,000. 
The  awards  were  presented  bv  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  R  Laird  (who  as  a  Con- 
gressman was  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
of  HEW)  and  Mortimer  Caplln  (president  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alrlie  Founda- 
tion, a  GW  trustee,  and  former  Director  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service).  Actor-con- 
servatlonlst  Eddie  Albert,  master  of  cere- 
monies; Senator  Edmund  Muskle  (D-Mec 
GW  President  Lloyd  H.  Elliot:  and  Dr  Mur- 
dock  Head,  director  of  Alrlie  Center  were 
also  on  the  program. 

In  the  audience  were  leading  political  fig- 
ures and  many  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  medical  profession 

Brian  B.  Blades  began  his  medicil  career 
40  years  ago  in  Kansas,  accompanying  his 
doctor-father  on  horse  and  buggy  rounds  to 
patients  living  near  Scottsville.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  University  of  Kansas,  he  be- 
gan carrying  his  own  black  bag  In  medical 
school  at  Washingtn  University,  St  Louis 
receiving  his  M  D.  cvm  laude.  He  has  made 
his  name  as  a  thoracic  surgeon,  and  his  ca- 
reer spa.ns  virtually  the  entire  history  of 
modern  chest  surgery. 

"Not  that  there  wasn't  chest  surgery  before 
my  day."  Dr.  Blades  points  out,  "but  it  was 
more  surgery  of  the  chest  wall,  thoracoplasty 
for  TB,  and  drainage  procedures  for  emphy- 
sema, rather  than  intra-thoraclc  surgery."  ' 

Military  service  brought  Dr.  Blades  to 
Washington  in  1942.  He  was  appointed  chief 
of  thoracic  surgery  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital  and  became  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing thoracic  surgery  units  in  military 
hospitals  throughout  the  U.S.  In  194^.  he 
Joined  George  Washington  as  chairman  of  the 
surgery  department. 

Under  Dr.  Blade's  guidance.  GW  has  de- 
veloped a  team  approach  to  teaching  surgery, 
which  Involves  the  student  In  total  patient 
care  rather  than  Just  the  actual  surgery. 
Students  and  interns  follow  the  patient  from 
the  moment  he  enters  the  hospital,  through 
preliminary  work-ups,  to  the  operation  Itself 
and  his  ultimate  discharge.  In  this  way,  Dr. 
Blades  believes  that  students  learn  to  ap- 
proach medicine  as  a  problem  In  treatins  tha 
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paUent  and  not  Just  a  technical  exercla*  m 
mafitertng  their  subject  How  about  the  fu- 
ture of  surgerj-:'  In  this  day  of  cardiac  trans- 
plantation, hasn't  surgery  almost  reached  its 
llmlta''  Dr  Bleules  was  asked  Well,  you 
know.  ■  he  said  with  a  <riii  that's  what  they 
said  about  surgery  in  1890  Of  course  it  hasn  l 
reached  its  llmlta  Surgerv  isn't  just  rutting. 
sawing,  and  stitching,  you  know  It  involves 
many  other  aspects  of  medicine  ' 

I  must  say  however  "  he  went  on  I  hope 
I  will  see  the  dav  when  I  don't  have  to  do 
cancer  surgery  It's  too  often  Just  palliative, 
nor  therapeutic  This  is  not  to  say  that  .such 
surgery  Ls  not  invaluable,  even  life-saving  on 
occasion  But  franklv  there  s\iper-radlcal  op- 
erations for  cancer  have  not  paid  off  " 

Among  Dr  Blade's  most  treasured  po«weB- 
slons  is  I  collections  nf  photographs  and 
plaques  that  will  soon  line  the  walls  In  his 
new  office  m  OW'.s  new  rllnlc  One  of  the 
laudatory  phrases  hailing  his  achievements 
In  cardlo-vascular  and  pulmonarv  surgery 
reads  He  has  built  a  vertlahle  Blades 
School  about  him  at  Oeorge  Washington  ' 
Talking  with  Brian  Blades  one  feels  that, 
above  all.  It  is  this-  the  teaching  of  medl- 
clne^ — «f  which  he  Is  most  proud 


THS  GREAT  DOLLAR  ROBBERY- 
XEROX  TELEVISION  BROADCAST 
ON  INFL.ATION 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  as  I 
have  frequently  stated  in  recent  weeks. 
the  -iingle  overndinK  economic  i.ssue  of 
our  dav  is  the  Htiht  atcain-st  inflation  Last 
Friday  've  had  more  bad  news  We 
learned  that  the  consumer  price  index 
rose  by  0  5  percent  for  the  month  of 
November  alone,  thereby  continuing  the 
steady  soaring  rate  of  inflation  we  have 
had  throughout  1969 

Indeed,  the  cumulative  overall  price 
increase  for  the  II  months  of  1969  is  5  5 
percent,  the  highest  rate  since  1951.  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  If  the  increase  for 
the  month  of  December  is  the  same  as  !n 
Novemb'^r.  the  rate  of  inflation  for  the 
year  will  be  6  percent,  or  the  highest  since 
1947.  the  vear  in  which  the  price  and 
wage  controls  imposed  during  World  War 
n  were  removed. 

One  of  the  few  clear  facts  in  the  fight 
a«ainst  inflation  is  that  the  people  of  the 
Nation  are  watching  the  administration 
on  this  issue  Thev  are  watclung  each  of 
lis  in  our  efforts  to  bring  inflation  under 
control,  to  restore  economic  stability. 
and  to  maintain  a  proper  sense  (jf  na- 
tional priorities  at  home  and  abroad. 
Rarely  m  our  history  ha^  there  been  such 
a  serious  challenge  to  our  national  well- 
being,  a  cliallenge  fraught  with  enormous 
implications  for  the  problems  we  must 
solve  if  we  are  to  move  forward  on  the 
great  social  issues  that  will  face  the 
Nation  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

The  degree  of  public  mterest  and  con- 
cern over  our  handling  of  the  fight 
against  inflation  was  dramatically  dem- 
onstrated last  week  On  Monday.  Decem- 
ber 15.  the  Xerox  Corp  sponsortxl  an 
hour-long  nationwide  television  pro- 
gram on  inflation.  The  program,  called 
"The  Great  Dollar  Robbery  Can  We 
Arrest  Inflation?"  dealt  comprehensive- 
ly with  the  causes  and  effects  of  our 
current  serious  inflation,  and  discussed 
a  number  of  the  possible  approaches 
that  have  been  taken  or  that  might  t)e 
taken  to  curb  It  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  watch  the  broadcast,  and  I  found  that 


It  provided  a  fascinating  and  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  complicated  issues  in- 
volved 

On  the  day  of  the  broadcast,  the 
Xerox  Corp  also  ran  nationwide  adver- 
tisements in  tlie  television  section  of 
many  newspapers  The  advertisement 
contained  a  form  for  viewers  to  use  in 
sending  tlieir  opinions  on  inflation  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  It  asked  the 
viewer  to  make  up  hi.s  own  mind  about 
what  caused  our  .nflatlon  and  what 
should  be  done  to  combat  it.  and  it 
urged  him  to  fill  out  the  form  and  send 
It  directly  to  the  Senator  from  his  State 

The  outpouring  of  public  response  was 
immediate  and  strong.  From  Wednesday 
through  Saturday  last  wcei:.  I  received 
372  forms  Irom  my  constituents,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  response  is  similar  in 
the  offices  of  every  other  Senator.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  issue.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  Senators  the 
results  of  the  replies  I  received  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  two  Items  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

First,  a  transcript  of  the  television 
broadcast.  The  Great  Dollar  Robbery: 
Can  We  Arrest  Inflation?" 

Second,  the  advertisement  run  by  the 
Xerox  Corp  announcing  the  program 
and  containing  the  form  to  be  mailed  I 
have  tabulated  the  .372  replies  I  received. 
On  the  copy  of  the  form  I  am  submitting 
for  the  Record.  I  have  indicated  the  per- 
centage of  replies  that  marked  each  box 
or  line  on  the  form  For  comparison.  I 
have  also  mdicated  the  percentage  of 
replies  to  the  form  in  a  nationwide  poll 
conducted  for  the  Xerox  Corp.  by  the 
University  of  Michigan's  Survey  Re- 
search Center,  the  results  of  which  were 
announced  during  the  broadcast. 

By  far  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  replies  I  received  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing— indeed  virtually  unanimous  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  level  of  Government 
spending  on  Vietnam : 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  people  stated 
we  have  inflation  because  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  too  much  on  Vietnam. 

Ninety-two  jjercent  of  the  people  said 
the  Government  should  spend  less  on 
Vietnam  m  order  to  slow  down  inflation. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  the  replies, 
when  asked  to  comment  on  Government 
spending  in  10  major  areas,  .said  the  Gov- 
ernment should  spend  less  on  Vietnam 
than  It  i.s  now  spending 

In  .several  other  areas,  the  replies  are 
a  valuable  barometer  of  the  future  di- 
rections the  people  of  Massachusetts 
feel  the  Nation  should  be  takmg.  The 
replies  are  especially  mteresting  when 
compared  with  the  results  of  the  nation- 
al survey  annoimced  on  the  broadcast. 

For  example,  the  majority  of  the  [peo- 
ple in  the  national  survey  said  that  the 
Government  should  spend  more  than 
It  IS  now  .spending  on  education,  low- 
cost  housing,  and  air  ix)llution.  Tlie  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  not  only  agreed 
with  these  priorities,  but  .-supported  them 
by  even  more  impressive  majorities.  In 
addition,  unlike  the  majonty  of  the  na- 
tional sample,  a  majonty  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  also  favored  greater 
Government  spending  on  welfare  pay- 
ments to  the  ix)or. 


In  other  areas  of  Government  spend- 
ing, the  majority  of  the  people  of  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  agreed  with  the  national  survey 
that  the  Government  should  spend  less 
not  only  on  Vietnam,  but  also  on  space 
exploration  and  foreign  aid.  Interestin>4- 
ly,  the  Massachusetts  majority  in  favor 
of  less  spending  on  space  exploration  was 
even  greater  than  the  majority  in  the 
national  survey,  but  the  majority  favor- 
ing le.ss  spending  on  foreign  aid  was  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  the  national  ma- 
jonty 

In  addition,  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment .should  be  spending  less  in  two  other 
basic  areas — defense — other  than  Viet- 
nam— and  support  agriculture. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  varuiis 
categones  of  Government  spending,  .iie 
most  consistent  "other"  recommemia- 
tion.s — .see  item  No.  11  in  the  form — wrre 
for  additional  Government  spending  in 
the  areas  of  water  pollution,  health  and 
medical  research,  crime  control,  and  air- 
port improvement. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  believe  that  the  le- 
sults  of  the  analysis  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  us  seeking  a  .solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation.  I  and  many  others  who 
are  concerned  with  the  need  to  improve 
the  political  process  in  America  speak 
often  of  participatory  democracy.  The 
"Great  Dollar  Robbery"  is  a  fine  example 
of  that  concept  in  action,  and  I  coin- 
mend  the  Xerox  Corp.  for  the  valuable 
public  .service  it  has  performed. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  lUms 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Ore.^t  DoLL^R  Robbfry  :  Can  We  .^brfst 
Inflation? 

Producer    Herbert  Dorfman 
Reporter:    Louis   Rukeyser.  .\BC  Economic 
Editor. 

Director    Henwar  Rodakiewlcz. 
Edlt<ir     Samuel  Cohen 

INTRODUCrlON 

Living  room  m  .4r/inpton,  Va. 
Hof.sEwiFT.  The  last  six  months.  I  think, 
just  turned  the  coin  over,  and  people  are 
distfU5ted  They  hate  to  spend  every  single 
penny  In  the  grocery  store  all  the  time. 
every  penny. 

Homing  development  near  Chicago 

Home    buver.    We    have    found    that    the 
prices  of  homes  have  been  Roing  up  and  up. 
and  up.  and  they're  getting  to  a  point  r.ow 
where  it's  a  little  bit  out  of  hand. 
Arlington 

Elderly  woman  On  my  social  security 
t  heck  I  would  starve  H'  death,  and  I  couldn't 
live.  I  get  $109  a  monih.  For  a  woman  ■.vith 
$109  a  month  to  spend  on  .  .  .  It's  cheaper 
to  die 

Supermarket  choppers 

Rl'keyser  (  voice  oven  — What  isn't  cheap- 
er is  just  about  anything  we  buy.  Every 
time  'he  housewife  heads  lor  the  store  or  the 
supermarket,  inflation  goes  along.  .And  what 
lamily  doesn't  know  it? 

Yet  do  we  really  realize  how  bad  it';  cot- 
ten  In  Just  five  years'' 

Rukeyser  ion  camera). — Good  evening 
I'm  Louis  Rukeyser  Tonight  we're  golns  to 
'ake  a  close  look  at  the  high  cost  of  livlnt; 
Most  Americans  call  It  their  No.  1  domestic 
problem  They  are  angry  and  confused.  We  re 
going  to  see  if  we  can  find  out  irlio  Is  re- 
sponsible— and  what  you  can  do  to  help  stop 
It 
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Poll  being  taken  in  homes 

Rukeyser  (voice  over). — We're  also  going 
to  give  you  a  chance  to  And  out  how  your 
views  on  Inflation  compare  with  those  of 
your  fellow  citizens.  To  learn  what  America 
thinks  about  inflation.  ABC  News  commis- 
sioned a  nationwide  poll.  Later  In  the  pro- 
^;ram,  we're  going  to  ask  you  the  questions 
we  asked  the  people  In  our  poll — so  you  can 
niatch  your  answers  with  the  overall  results. 

Some  of  the  questions  we  asked  and  some 
of  the  answers: 

What's  going  to  happen  to  prices? 

Woman — Well,  with  all  the  measures 
they're  undertaking.  I  should  hope  they'd 
stay  where  they  are  now.  They'll  probably 
go  up. 

Rukeyser  (voice  over). — How  much  has 
mtlatlon  hurt  you? 

.Second  Woman. — Very  much.  I  think  every- 
body, really,  to  a  certain  extent,  Is  hurt  by 
inflation. 

Rukeyser  i  voice  over) . — Can  you  soi'C  any- 
thing these  days? 

Man  — As  far  as  savings  are  concerned.  In 
my  particular  case  we  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  money  In  the  bank  and  this  again  Is 
related  to  the  very  simple  .  .  .  problem  of 
i:. nation. 

Animation  sequence 

Rukeyser  i voice  over). — As  the  public 
aMjer  indicates.  Just  about  everybody  knows 
tiiat  a  dollar  won't  do  what  a  dollar  used  to 
do  But  the  full  extent  of  the  saga  of  the  In- 
credible shrinking  dollar  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. 

Let's  say  you  had  been  born  30  years  ago 
today  .  .  and  your  father  had  celebrated  the 
event  bv  presenting  vou  with  a  crisp  new 
dollar  bill. 

HuKFYsER  (Voice  overl.  If  you  had  saved 
that  dollar  bill,  it  would  now  buy  no  more 
than  37  cents  would  have  bought  the  day 
your  daddy  gave  it  to  you. 

But  let's  say  you're  sentimental,  and  you 
h  jid  on  to  that  old  dollar  for  25  more  years. 
By  then.  If  inflation  goes  on  at  its  present 
rate,  the  buying  power  of  that  1939  dollar 
will  be  exactly  .    .  one  1939  dime. 

.Announcer.  Tonight.  Xerox  Corporation 
and  it.s  world-wide  afflllates  bring  you  "The 
Great  Dollar  Robbery" — a  penetrating  look 
at  why  your  dollar  is  shrinking  and  what  you 
rtn  do  about  It 

The  Great  Dollar  Robbert 

PART  ONE 

Supermarket  meat  counter 
Women  atagirig  meat  boycott  unth  picket  line 

RfTCEYSER  I  voice  ovet).  For  many  people, 
t'lie  victim  of  inflation  has  been  their  version 
lit  the  American  dream.  Part  of  that  Is  a  good 
iteak  dinner,  and  that  may  be  one  of  the 
re,is<3ns  people  are  so  sensitive  to  any  increase 
in  'he  price  of  meat  Some  people — like  these 
Northern  Virginia  housewives — have  been 
anary  enough  to  start  picketing  super- 
maritets 

ArUr.gton.    Va.   iromen's  group — living   room 

First  housewife.  I  think  It's  our  responsi- 
bility to  do  something  because  everybody 
complains  but  it  seems  like  nobody  wants  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

Rukeyser  i  voice  over).  Is  your  boycott 
aimed  at  the  supermarkets,  do  you  think 
they're  responsible  for  high  meat  prices? 

■Second  housewife.  We  don't  think  they're 
responsible.  Someone's  responsible,  and  we 
Ciin't  get  to  whoever  it  is  unless  .  .  .  who  do 
we  go  to?  We  go  to  the  stores.  They're  the 
ones  that  we  buy  from. 

Third  housewife.  If  they  get  a  good  buy  on 
chickens  or  ham.  we  would  never  see  a  cut. 
they  Just  keep  that,  but  we  get  the  benefit 
oi  any  kind  of  increase  anywhere  along 
the  Ime.  If  there's  a  drought,  or  If  some 
truckers  go  on  strike  or  anything  In  the  world 


that  happens,  the  prices  go  up,  but  never 
down. 

Consumer   items   arranged    in   front    of 
Rukeyser 

RtTKEYSER  (on  camera).  The  clues  to  the 
Great  Dollar  Robbery  can  be  found  on  this 
table.  These  are  some  of  the  400-odd  items 
that  go  into  the  official  Cost  of  Living  index, 
the  government's  market  basket.  They  range 
from  busfare  to  bananas  .  .  .  and  when  the 
Department  of  Labor  takes  the  average  of 
what  they  all  cost  around  the  country.  It 
can  tell  us  in  detail  what  we  all  already 
sense — namely,  how  much  more  it  now  costs 
to  live  in  America.  In  the  last  12  months, 
that  average  has  gone  up  about  6  per  cent 
.  .  .  which  means  that  last  year's  dollar  is 
already  worth  only  94  cents. 
Holds  up  automobile :  holds  up  loaf  of  bread 
But  life  is  unfair  and  unequal — and  so  is 
inflation.  Some  things  charge  ahead  in  price 
much  faster  than  others.  Some  purchases 
can  be  deferred  .  .  .  some  cant.  Tonight 
we're  going  to  look  first  at  three  areas  whose 
cost  concerns  nearly  all  of  us — meat,  hos- 
pitals and  housing.  We're  going  to  see  if  we 
can  find  out  why  these  items  put  such  a 
dent  In  the  family  budget  .  .  .  and,  more 
important,  what  you  can  do  about  It. 
Rukeyser  with  cattle  feeder,  near  Rochelle, 
III. 
Rukeyser.  Do  you  think  that  beef  prices 
are  too  high? 

Cattle  Feeder  Glendenning.  No,  I  don't. 

Scenes  of  cattle  feeding  farm. 
Rukeyser  (voice  over).  George  Glenden- 
ning is  one  of  the  biggest  independent  cattle 
feeders  in  the  Middle  West.  He  thinks  beef 
prices  are  not  too  high.  Most  housewives 
would  disagree.  In  one  seven-month  period 
this  year,  the  increase  in  meat  prices  was 
nearly  as  great  as  in  the  previous  ten  years. 
Rukeyser.  How  do  you  feel  when  house- 
wives and  other  consumers  get  angry  about 
high  meat  prices? 

Glendenning.  Well.  I  don't  know,  but  I 
don't  think  that  they  should  get  angry  at  the 
feeder  because  our  profit  is  very  small. 

Rukeyser.    Do    you    think    the    supermar- 
kets take  too  big  a  markup? 
Glendenning.  I  do. 

Cattle  feeding 
Feeder  urith  buyer  for  meat  packer 
Rukeyser  (voice  over).  Cattle  feeders  like 
Glendenning     buy     six-month-old     animals 
from  Western  ranchers,  and  then  fatten  the 
cattle  for  another  six  or  eight  months.  When 
the  animals  are  ready  for  slaughter,  the  feed- 
er may  decide  to  sell  to  any  of  a  number  of 
meat  packers — or  he  may  decide  to  wait   a 
few  days  to  see   if   the   price   improves.   He 
ordinarily  nets  about  20  to  30  dollars  a  head. 
Last  spring  many  feeders  withheld  their  cat- 
tle from  the  market — hoping  that  this  arti- 
ficial shortage  would  lead  to  higher  prices. 
For  awhile,  they  got  them — at  your  expense. 
Cattle  unloaded  at  meat  packing  plant 
The  price  to  packers  shot  up  .  .  .  though 
it  eased   off  later  when   the   cattle   got   too 
fat.  and  had  to  be  moved. 

So  we  see  that  the  price  the  packers  have  to 
pay  for  live  cattle  can  vary  from  day  to  day. 
But  it  runs  about  30  cents  a  pound. 

Carcasses  hanging  in  meat  plant 
Rukeyser  (voice  over) .  How  much  is  added 
by  the  middlemen  who  slaughter  the  animals 
and  sell  the  carcasses  to  your  supermarket? 
I  asked  Roy  Greene  of  Swift  &  Company. 

Greene.  About  five  years  ago.  or  exactly 
five  years  ago  in  October,  the  dressed  pricfr — 
the  wholesale  price — was  at  40  cents.  Today 
the  market  is  about  44  cents. 

Rukeyser.  We're  talking  about  a  pound, 
are  we? 


Greene.  Forty-four  cents  per  pound,  and 
that  is  only  an  Increase  of  ten  per  cent. 
Carcasses  pushed  along  overhead  track,  out 

of   meat    plant   into   meat   department   of 

supermarket. 

Rukeyser  (voice  over).  So  the  meat  that 
cost  the  packers  about  30  cents  now  leaves 
their  plant  costing  about  44  cents.  To  find  out 
what  happens  then,  we  talked  to  a  New  Jersey 
supermarket  with  Ernest  Berthold,  general 
manager  of  meat  operations  for  the  Grand 
Union  chain  of  supermarkets. 

Rukeyser  (SOP).  This  sirloin  steak  left 
the  Middle  West  meat  packer  costing  about 
44  cents  a  pound.  You're  selling  it  now  for 
$1.69  a  pound.  How  did  it  get  way  up  there? 
Berthold.  It  cost  about  2  cents  a  pound 
to  bring  that  from  the  Midwest  to  our  East 
Coast  warehouse.  It  costs  us  another  2  cents 
a  pound  to  deliver  it  to  our  stores.  That  44 
cent  carcass  now  costs  48e 

And  depending  on  how  much  fat  and  bone 
we  remove — let's  assume  that  we  remove  40 
per  cent,  we  get  a  yield  of  60  per  cent  of  the 
carcass.  So  that  48c  carcass  of  beef  now  costs 
us  80i*  in  the  show  case,  in  the  various  cuts 
that  we  have.  Some  of  these  cuts  sell  for 
considerably  less  than  80c  a  pound — which 
follows  then  that  some  must  sell  for  more. 

Rukeyser.  And  yoii  lake  your  profit  then 
on  the  average  of  all  of  them — or  the  total? 
Berthold.  Yes.  we  do. 
Rukeyser.  And  that  profit  would  come  to 
about  what? 

Berthold.  Well,  that  profit  comes  to  some- 
thing less  than  1  per  cent  after  taxes. 
Supermarket  scenes 
Rukeyser  (voice  over).  So  every  link  on 
the  chain  of  meat  suppliers  can  make  a  case 
that  its  cost  have  risen,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  accused  of  profiteering  at  your  ex- 
pense. But  is  there  any  solution  for  people 
who  don't  want  to  become  vegetarians?  We 
asked  two  eminent  economists  whether  su- 
permarket boycotts  did  any  good.  Professor 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  a  noted  liberal, 
was  skeptical. 

Galbraith.  I  would  think  that  a  stronger 
procedure  would  be  a  boycott  of  any  Con- 
gressman or  any  Senator  who  seems  not  to 
have  taken  a  requisite  Interest  in  this.  The 
problem  is  one  that  has  to  be  handled  in 
Washington  and  the  people  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible are  one's  legislative  representatives 
there. 

Rukeyser  (voice  oven.  And  Professor  Mil- 
ton Friedman,  a  leading  conservative,  also 
thought  the  women's  energies  were  misspent. 
Friedman.  It  may  relieve  some  of  their 
tensions.  It  may  have  a  temporary  effect  in 
causing  them  for  a  week  or  two  to  have  a 
lower  price  level,  but  the  overall  net  effect 
is  zero. 

Rukeyser  (on  camera).  The  real  problem 
with  meat  prices  is  that  we  affluent  Ameri- 
cans have  been  demanding  twice  as  much 
beef  apiece  as  we  were  eating  30  years  ago. 
Plainly,  we  need  a  much  bigger  supply. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  something  you  can  do 
right  now  to  bring  down  your  family's  meat 
bill.  You  can  make  a  practice  of  eating  less 
expensive  cuts.  They  remain  a  relative  bar- 
gain .  .  ,  while  the  prices  of  more  fashionable 
cuts  such  as  sirloin  and  filet  mijnon  go 
higher  and  higher. 

There's  an  easy  answer  here — because  you 
have  a  choice.  But  you  usually  have  no  such 
discretion  when  it  comes  to  hospital  costs — 
the  second  question  to  which  we  tried  to  find 
the  answer. 

Hospital  exterior;  Hospital  interiors 
Rukeyser  (voice  over).  There  is  no  more 
dramatic  example  of  inflation  than  the  cost 
of  care  in  the  nation's  hospitals.  The  average 
cost  is  approaching  a  hundred  dollars  a  day — 
and  the  end  is  by  no  means  in  sight.  Nor  is 
the  main  reason  hard  to  find  .  .  . 
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Surses  in  class  Laboratory  workers.  Laundry 
workers.  Kitch.en  employees,  arid  Dr 
Knowles  at  tn/lation  hearings  of  Joint  Kco- 
nornic   Committee 

About  two  thirds  of  a  fiospltal's  coat  go  for 
labor  Whether  they  were  nursea  or  kitchen 
employees,  these  workers  used  to  be  encour- 
aged to  think  of  themselves  as  dedicated  an- 
gels of  mercy  and  angels  don't  worry  about 
money  Hospital  employees  were  among  the 
most  underpaid  workers  In  the  country  Now 
they're  catching  up  However  overdue,  this 
catching  up  has  sent  costs  skyrocketing 
as  was  explained  at  a  congressional  hearing 
by  Dr  John  H  Knowles  director  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetu  General  Hospital  in  Boston 

Knowi.es  Kor  each  5  -ents  that  we  move 
our  minimum  wage,  it  Ci^sts  us  1475  000 — It 
costs  us  what  we  charge  "he  public — an  addi- 
tional  1475,000 

Accounting  department 
Rt'KBTSDi  voice  oven  One  of  the  reasons 
that  hospitals  were  able  to  boost  their  wage 
rates  was  that  so  many  of  their  bills-  about 
9  out  of  10 — are  now  pal-'  by  well-flnanced 
third  parties  like  Medicare  and  Blue  Cross 
Critics  contend  that  these  third  parties  are 
not  tough  enough  !n  scrutinizing  hospital 
bills  What  seems  certain  Is  that  the  red  tape 
they  Require  does  add  significantly  to  the 
final  eoil 

Computerized  hospital  bill 
Dr    Knowles  demonstrated   the   Impact   of 
such  red  tape  on  just  one  patient's  bill 

Knowles,  This  patient  came  to  our  hos- 
pital in  March  Let  me  read  you  some  of  the 
Items  here,  then  we'll  stretch  ;t  out  There's 
more  than  eight  feet  Medication  «1  medi- 
cation »2:  day  nurse  saS;  clinical  labs  »1;  or 
let  me  get  some,  er,  choice  ones  here, 
anesthesia  »90;  clinical  laboratories  II  Piece 
work  you  wouldn't  believe  Everything  that's 
happened  to  that  patient  has  to  be  put  on  a 
card,  punched,  carried  and  put  into  a  com- 
puter, and  this  is  what  we've  got  on  this  man 
so  far  Maybe  we  can  stretch  It  out  I  don  t 
know  how  we  can  do  this  Can  vou  take  one 
end  of  It  h'ipe  It  holds  together 

Stretches  out  patient'^  haspital  bill  across 
length  of  hearing  room 
This  Is  Just  one  patient,  bear  In  mind,  and 
when  you  :>ave  365  patient-days,  this  Is  one 
patient  who  s  been  in  our  hospital  since 
March, 

Ward  scenes 
RfKETSER,  (voice  over I .  Not  ]ust  red  tape, 
but  the  demand  for  hospital  facilities  has 
t>een  sharply  Increased  by  Medicare.  Medicaid 
and  the  private  Insurance  plans  This  rising 
demand  has  paralleled  the  rising  hospital 
Wit«?e  rates 

Kitchen — food  ^noving  un  assembly  belt 

Cataode  machine 
But  hospitals  are  also  victims  of  the  gen- 
eral inflation  hitting  the  country.  At  one 
suburban  hospital  we  visited,  food  c<jsts  alone 
ha\e  §one  up  by  $10,000  a  month  In  the  last 
year  Inflation  means  hospitals  must  pay 
more  for  everything  they  buy — from  the  food 
they  put  on  the  p.^tienl  s  plate  to  expensive 
new  diagnostic  machines.  In  Chicago,  we 
talked  with  the  comptroller  of  Wesley  Me- 
morial Hospital.  Harold  Staldl: 

-STATOL  An  X-ray  radiographlcal  unit  in 
1948  cost  »9,400  Today  It  costs  »32.0OO  A 
urologlcal  table  :n  1948  cost  «515  Today  the 
same  table  costs  85  500  A  h'jspltil  bed  in 
1948  crj.st  S47  25  Today  a  bed  Is  »60iJ  Now 
I'll  grant  you  th.-it  many  c.^ianges  have  been 
made  in  some  of  this  equipment  causing  the 
increase  in  cost,  but  most  of  It  Is  due  to  In- 
flation, 

Hospital  'oom  with  b>'d 
PcTtETSEB     (voice    over).     Inflation     Well, 
there's  plainly  no  way  to  solve  that  part  of 
the    hospital-cost    problem    without    solving 
the  national  problem  of  .nflatlon 


RuKCTBEK  ion  camera)  So  let's  sum  up 
what  you  can  do  about  hospital  costs.  You 
can't  protest  against  the  fact  that  hospital 
workers— so  underpaid  for  so  long— have 
Anally  stopped  subsidizing  the  patient  But 
you  can  urge  your  Congressman  to  see  that 
Oovernnient  medical  programs  are  admin- 
istered with  less  red  tape  and  more  concern 
for  final  costs  And  you  can  demand  the  same 
streamlining  from  any  private  Insurance  plan 
to  which  you  belong.  After  all.  It's  you  who 
pays  the  taxe»-   and  the  premiums 

Perhaps,  most  Important  of  all.  you  can  let 
your  representatives  In  Washington  know 
that  you  Insist  on  their  taking  the  basic 
steps  that  will  stop  inflation  We'll  have 
more  on  how  you  can  do  that  later  In  the 
program. 

Headlines  emphasizing  rising  interest  rate* 

RfKEYMER  'Voice  oven.  One  of  the  by- 
prr>d\ict.s  of  that  inflation  has  been  record- 
high  Interest  rates — part  of  a  policy  delib- 
erately designed  to  discourage  spending.  It's 
a  poUcy  that  Is  particularly  hard  on  anyone 
whose  version  at  the  American  dream  In- 
cludes the  purcha.se  of  a  home 
Persons  tnteriieued  at  housing  development 
near  Chicago 

RcTKCTSEs  You  figurc  Ifs  gohha  keep  go- 
ing up  every  year? 

FIRST  MAN  Yes,  It  has,  jjid  I  see  no  reason 
why  It  won't  .And  that's  one  of  the  things 
we're  counting  on.  If  we  own  a  home,  Is  the 
price  going  up  further  for  us 

RuKETSEB.  So  you  figured  you  better  buy 
now, 

Ptr-st  woman  Before  they  go  up  any 
higher 

RiKEYSCB  In  the  two  years  since  you  last 
l>)'aght  a  house,  have  you  noticed  the  prices 
have  gone  way  up? 

Second  Woman  I  have  noticed  that  they 
seem  to  be  completely  outrageous  for  what 
you  re  getting 

RfKEYSER  In  the  year  you've  been  look- 
ing have  viiu  noticed  a  change? 

Seco.nd  M,\n-  Yes  we  have  We  looked  at 
one  home  and  '*'e  hesitated  about  buying  It 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and  when  xe  did 
decide  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  home, 
the  price  had  gone  up  a  thousand  dollars 
practically  overnight 

Scenes  of  new  homes  and  homes  under  ron- 
^triution 
RfKETSFR  (voice  overi  The  young  house- 
hunters  are  certainly  right  that  house  prices 
liave  been  soaring  iit>out  twice  as  last.  In 
fact,  .IS  m.>st  other  prices  .^nd  with  Inter, 
est  rates  so  high,  there's  pressure  on  you 
from  the  other  end  .  .  you  can  t  get  as  much 
mortgage  money  from  the  bank 

Construction  worker.% 

Just  about  everything  that  goes  into  a 
house  has  Increased  significantly  :n  price 
But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  increase  h-aa 
been  in  the  cost  of  labor  Construction  was 
already  an  unusually  high-paying  indu.stry 
I  asked  Jack  Hoffman,  a  major  home-bu:Ider 
in  the  Middle  West,  why  builders  had  per- 
mitted  these   hu^e   wage   increases 

HofFMAN  The  builJlng  industry  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  large.st  and  most  fragmented 
Industries  In  the  country  There  are  ap- 
proximately 50.000  homebuUdlng  organiza- 
tions around  the  country  We  of  course  have 
weak  members  and  we  have  strong  members, 
and  those  who  are  weakest  must  negotiate 
before  the  others  are  ready  to  negotiate,  and 
with  the  negotiations  accomplished  by  sev- 
eral of  the  builders  with  the  unions,  they 
then  use  this  as  leverage  with  the  other 
builders 

RfKEYSER  Are  the  unions  stronger  than  the 
builders  are  ' 

HorFMAN  Certainly  This  Is  what  gives 
them  the  leverage  to  be  able  to  develop  ne- 
gotiations far  In  excess  of  other  Industries. 


Houses  under  construction 
RuKSTBxa  (voice  over).  Tight  money  and 
high  costs  add  up  to  a  desperate  shortage 
of  homes.  Fewer  new  homes  were  started 
In  the  first  half  of  this  year  than  In  any 
similar  period,  except  one,  since  World  War 
II 

RuKKTsaK  (on  camera).  So  what  can  yci 
do  about  the  high  cost  of  housing?  We!! 
first  you  can  recognize  that  three  of  tlif 
problems  we've  Just  seen  have  a  good  den! 
m  common  The  househunters  have  speedeil 
up  their  buying  plans  because  they  fear 
more  Inflation.  The  building  unions  have  in- 
creased their  wage  demands  because  thf. 
fear  more  Inflation,  And  the  governmei  • 
has  kept  Interest  rates  high  to  dlscourai.- 
excessive  borrowing  by  people  who  fear  mor- 
Infiatlon,  Clearly,  some  of  us  who  fear  Infla- 
tion have  been  doing  more  than  our  sh.ire 
to  help  It  along.  We  could,  at  least,  stop 
doing   that. 

But  as  with  meat  prices  and  hospital  cost 5 
housing  has  some  special  problems  and  oiie 
baislc  one  The  basic  one  Is  called  Inflatloi- 
How  In  the  world  did  this  country  let  itse!? 
get  In  such  a  mess?  Let's  see  If  we  can't  fina 
out 

Animation  sequence 

RtTKXTSER  (voice  over).  People  have  gotten 
so  used  to  the  Idea  that  a  dollar  buys  less 
and  less  from  one  generation  to  the  next 
that  many  have  come  to  think  of  runaway 
inflation  as  a  basic — and  Inevitable — fsict  rjf 
modern  American  life.  But  it  Just  Isn't  ic 
Prom  1958  to  1966.  for  example,  the  U,S,  had 
a  period  of  remarkable  price  stability— with 
overall  Increases  averaging  Just  a  little  more 
than  1  per  cent  a  year.  The  nation  was  grow- 
ing a  lot  faster  than  Its  prices  were.  Plain!., 
then,  something  must  have  happened  in 
1965 — and  something  did.  The  somethlne 
was  'Vietnam, 

When  a  nation  Is  as  rich  as  the  Unltfil 
States  Is.  It  can  aftord  to  do  almost  anytblnc 
But  it  can't  do  everything,  all  at  once,  with- 
out paying  for  It,  And  that's  exactly  what 
the  US  tried  to  do  as  the  war  In  Vietnam 
took  an  ever-bigger  part  of  the  nation'.^ 
wealth, 

IjCt's  see  Just  how  that  works.  Even  In  our 
credit-card  economy,  there  are  limits  on  the 
ordinary  family.  If  It's  already  spending  every 
penny  that  Papa  makes  .  ,  and  if  Mama  then 
goes  out  and  buys  a  diamond  ring  and  a 
mink  coat  .  that  family  Is  In  deep  trouble 
So  13  the  government  when,  with  the  econ- 
omy booming  along  and  unemployment  very 
low.  It  runs  up  bills  that  It  can't  afford  'o 
pay 

The  politicians,  of  course,  have  an  advaii- 
tage  over  the  rest  of  us  For  when  the  Go'.- 
ernment  spends  more  than  It  takes  In.  it  can. 
In  effect,  print  more  money  t-T  pay  Its  bll!.'. 
The  only  trouble  Is.  that  that  makes  every- 
body else's  money  worth  a  little  less  Ftr 
when  there's  more  money  around,  and  the 
same  amount  of  goods,  prices  go  up  It's  the 
old  law  o!  supply  and  demand  ,  ,  ,  one  law 
that  no  politician  has  ever  been  able  to 
repeal. 

The  trouble  st.irt.ed  v.'hen  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration tried  to  have  both  a  major 
buildup  in  Vietnam  and  a  major  social-wel- 
fare progr:un  at  home  without  ralFinc 
taxes  to  pay  for  this  double-barreled  (?ffor; 

In  the  winter  of  1965-66.  President  John- 
son made  what  turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  b.id 
Kuess  He  estimated  that  the  wp.r  would  co'^r 
in  the  year  beginning  the  following  July 
about  $io  billion.  And  he  figured  that  there 
would  be  no  need  to  ral.se  taxes  to  pay  lor  It 

In  the  end.  that  $10  billion  estimate  In  the 
budget  was  about  $10  billion  under  the  real 
cost  of  the  war  for  the  year.  And  in  the 
months  after  the  budget  was  submitted,  as 
it  became  clearer  that  the  price  tag  for 
■Vietnam  would  go  up.  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  recommended  a  wx 


increase.  But  the  Preeldent  reckoned  that 
Congress  would  never  support  a  tax  Increase, 
so  he  decided  to  lay  off  the  subject  himself. 
The  result  was  that  the  Oovernment  spent. 
In  that  year  ending  in  June  of  1967,  no  less 
than  $9  billion  more  than  It  took  In.  And 
inflation  was  off  and  running. 

By  August  of  1967.  the  Administration  had 
realized  that  If  It  tried  to  have  guns  and 
butter  for  the  same  taxes  It  levied  for  butter 
alone,  the  housewife  was  going  to  have  to 
pay  a  lot  more  for  her  groceries.  So  It  finally 
requested  that  tax  Increase. 

Now  came  Congress'  turn  to  dilly-dally. 
After  all,  the  legislators  seemed  to  reason, 
people  always  love  spending,  but  they  never 
love  taxes  ...  so  let's  go  right  on  spending 
and  forget  about  the  taxes.  By  the  Ume  the 
Congressmen  got  around  to  enacting  the  10 
;)er  cent  surtax  nearly  a  year  later,  In  1968, 
■he  deficit  In  the  Federal  Budget  had  grown 
to  a  whopping  $25  billion  .  .  .  and  Inflation 
was  built  Into  the  American  economy  for  a 
long  time  to  come 

RuKEYSER  ( on  camera ) .  OK.  We  know  how 
.nflatlon  got  started^and  we  even  have  a  few 
'.deas  of  what  you  can  do  to  help  stop  It.  But 
there's  plenty  more  coming  In  that  depart- 
ment. We  next  turned  to  some  of  the  people 
whose  actions  may  well  affect  the  prices 
you'll  have  to  pay  In  1970. 


The  Great  Dollar  Robbery 

PART  TWO 

Animation  sequence 

RtiKEYSER  (voice  oveD  .  If  we  think  of  the 
inflation  that's  now  driving  through  America 
.is  a  train.  It's  clear  that  the  thing  that  got 
the  train  under  way  was  the  decision  In 
'.Vashlngton — first  by  the  'White  House,  then 
by  Congrress — that  It  would  be  easier  not  to 
ask  the  people  to  pay  for  what  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  to  spend  .  .  .  and  not  to  cut  the 
?  pending  Itself. 

But  If  the  Government  started  the  Infla- 
tion train  down  the  tracks,  other  Americans 
liave  been  helping  It  gather  steam.  When 
prices  started  rising,  many  unions  started  ne- 
gotiating larger  long-range  wage  Increases  In 
;  he  hope  of  keeping  ahead  of  Inflation.  Many 
companies  agreed  (far  too  readily)  to  these 
contracts,  figuring  they  could  pass  the  In- 
creases along  to  consumers  ...  in  higher 
;  rices.  And  thus  millions  of  Americans  set 
"ut  to  fool  themselves  .  .  .  assuring  that  even 
when  the  Government  tried  to  put  on  the 
brakes,  as  It  has  this  year,  the  Inflation  train 
would  keep  on  rolling  along. 

Con.'<truction  workers 

When  it  comes  to  labor's  responsibility  for 
keeping  that  inflation  train  going,  a  favorite 
•arget  as  we  have  seen  is  the  construction 
industry — where  wages  have  been  bounding 
;.head  at  a  record  annual  rate  of  20  per  cent. 

Eiferior.  AFL-CIO  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  head  man  for  America's  31/2  million 
".nion  construction  -workers  Is  C.  J.  Haggerty, 
president  of  the  AFl^CIO  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department.  I  asked  him 
'  o  comment  on  the  kind  of  settlements  those 
workers  have  been  getting  this  year  .  .  . 

RtJKEYSER.  Arizona  plumbers — these  are  all 
three-year  contracts — Increased  from  $6.51 
}  er  hour  to  $9.76  per  hour,  total  wage  package. 
Connecticut  Iron  workers  up  from  $6.62  per 
!iOur  to  $10.68  per  hour.  Southern  California 
I<lumbers.  up  from  $8.10  per  hour  to  $11.61  per 
hour  New  York  City  riggers  up  from  $6.40  to 
$10,15,  Now  how  can  you  Justify  this  kind  of 
huge  wage  increase  at  a  time  when  we're  try- 
ing to  stop  Inflation? 

Haggerty,  Now  let  me  say  that  there  are 
some  instances  where  some  of  us  feel  that 
maybe  the  adjustment  could  have  been  a 
little  less  and  a  littl^more  reasonable  for  the 
Journeymen  in  the  negotiations.  But  that's 


something  that  the  hierarchy  of  labor  could 
do  nothing  about. 

BtrKK'TER.  Well,  can  I  gather  from  what 
you've  said,  that  It's  very  own  view  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  that  some  of  these  contracts 
have  been  excessive? 

Haoqertt.  Yes,  I  would  agree  with  It  that 
some  of  them — I  wouldn't  name  them  and 
couldn't  name  them  right  offhand  now — but 
I  would  say  that  in  some  Instances  they  have 
been  excessive,  but  they're  very  few  and  far 
between.  The  general  run  I  think  are  pretty 
solid,  pretty  sound  and  Justifiable. 

Rttkktber.  Your  public  statements  have 
been  in  defense  of  the  wage  settlements. 

Haggerty.  Certainly  they  are  .  .  . 

RUKEYSER.  If  you  Were  able  to  defend  them, 
wouldn't  you  be  able  to  criticize  them.  .  . 

Haggerty.  Well,  I'm  lust  telling  you  now 
that  I  admit  that  there  are — I  don't  say 
which  ones,  I  don't  know  offhand  without 
going  Into  It — I'm  telling  you  now  that  I 
admit  that  there  are  some  unions  that  prob- 
ably have  m,ade  excessive  demands,  and  ob- 
tained .  .  .  their  .  .  . 

RUKEYSER.  Have  you  made  known  your 
feelings  to  these  unions? 

Haggerty.  Oh,  yes,  yes. 

RtTKEYSER.  How  have  they  responded? 

Haggerty.  Well,  they  didn't  like  It. 

RUKEYSER.  Did  they  indicate  they'd  be  bet- 
ter boys  next  time? 

Haggiexty.  No. 

R-UKETSER.  Isn't  one  of  the  problems  that 
a  union  leader  knows  that  If  he  were  less 
militant  that  he'd  soon  be  replaced  by  an- 
other union  leader? 

Haggerty  ( pause ) .  No  comment. 

Exterior.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building,  Washington,  D.C. 

RuKEYSER  (voice  over).  Plainly,  not  much 
hope  there  that  the  hierarchy  of  labor  Is 
about  to  take  any  strong  measures  to  hold 
down  wages.  But  how  about  the  other  side 
of  the  coin?  How  much  is  business  itself  to 
blame?  We  turned  to  a  leading  spokesman 
for  American  industry — Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones, 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce .  .  . 

RUKEYSER.  Mr.  Jones,  you  businessmen 
have  been  quick  to  call  labor  to  task  for  its 
role  in  keeping  inflation  going,  but  hasn't 
big  business  been  far  too  quick  to  grant 
these  pay  Increases  and  then  Just  pass  them 
on  to  the  rest  of  us  in  the  form  of  high 
prices? 

Jones.  Yes,  but,  business  is  limited  In 
what  It  can  get  away  with  in  higher  prices 
depending  on  how  much  the  consumer  will 
pay. 

Bukeyser.  Several  big  companies  have 
raised  their  prices  this  year  well  in  excess  of 
what  they've  had  to  pay  for  wage  increases. 
How  can  that  be  justified? 

Jones.  I  would  say  that  would  be  Inflation- 
ary. 

RuKEYSER.  Do  you  say  this  to  the  com- 
panies Involved? 

Jones.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  we've  gotten 
on  the  telephone  and  called  them  up  and 
told  them  to  roll  their  prices  back,  but  what 
we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  educate  the  business 
community  in  our  responsibility  as  well  as 
the  responsibility  of  other  segments  of  the 
economy  In  getting  this  thing  under  control. 

RuKEYSER.  How  succcssful  ^would  you  say 
that  education  has  been? 

Jones.  Well,  v/e've  tried  pretty  hard  at  It. 

R-UKEYSER.  One  of  the  important  ways  in 
which  business  contributes  to  inflation  is  by 
spending  too  much  too  fast  on  new  plants 
and  equipment.  Because  they  are  afraid  that 
prices  are  going  to  go  higher,  they  spend  so 
much  now  that  they  make  sure  that  prices 
do  go  higher  next  year.  Now  couldn't  more  be 
done  to  get  this  capital  spending  under  con- 
trol? 

Jones.  I  do  think  that  a  good  deal  of 
business  construction  right  now  particularly 


when  there  Is  such  a  tremendoxis  shortage  of 
construction  labor  could  afford  to  be  de- 
ferred. I  think  the  fact  that  we  are  In  a  Jam 
Is  because  we  are  too  much  the  now  'genera- 
tion. We  wanted  it  now.  Well  you  can't  have 
It  all  now.  You've  got  to  stretch  It  out,  and 
this  Is  what  we've  been  trying  to  tell  our 
business  members  and  I  think  the  moment 
that  they  can  become  convinced  that  they 
will  get  as  good  or  better  a  plant  next  year 
at  perhaps  a  lower  Interest  rate  they  will 
cease  to  be  of  the  now  generation. 

RUKEYSER.  But  until  then  they  will  be  card 
carrying  members  of  the  now  generation. 

Jones.  I  think  this  is  htiman  nature. 

Exterior,    Labor   Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

RuKEYSER  (voice  over).  Well,  when  burt- 
ness  and  labor  can't  agree,  the  Government 
often  has  to  play  a  role.  William  J.  Usery,  Jr. 
is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Labor- Management 
Relations.  As  such,  he  presided  over  one  set- 
tlement— for  airline  workers — that  the  New 
York  Times  called  "one  of  the  Juiciest  of 
1969  contracts."  .  .  . 

You  speak  of  workers  anxious  to  catch  up. 
But  most  of  the  country  consists  of  people 
who  don't  have  the  same  weapons  to  catch 
up — as  you  put  It — as  these  very  strong 
unions  we've  mentioned.  When  these  very 
strong  unions  have  very  high  wage  settle- 
ments of  the  type  we've  seen  this  year, 
doesn't  that  add  to  the  rise  In  prices  for 
everyone  In  America? 

Usery.  It  would  certainly  cause  a  rise  ,  .  . 
some,  but  usually  when  wages  go  up  for  a 
certain  number  of  people  automatically  It'll 
bring  wages  up  for  some  of  the  other  people. 

RUKEYSER,  But  not  for  the  old  people  on 
fixed  Incomes,  not  for  other  people  who  aren't 
members  of  as  strong  unions  as  the  con- 
struction workers  and  airline  workers. 

Usery.  I  ■will  agree  with  you  that  I  think 
It's  most  unfortunate  for  those  on  a  flxed 
income. 

Woman   in   Arlington,   Va.,   group 

Woman.  This  old  lady  that  called  us.  she 
lives  on  a  very  small  pension.  She  called  and 
said,  "Is  there  anything  you  can  do  about 
rent?  My  rent  has  gone  up  $25  a  month.  I 
live  on  a  very  small  pension.  Now  this  $25 
is  my  grocery  money.  If  I  complain  they'll 
put  me  out.  Where  will  I  go?"  I  think  old 
people  are  frightened. 

Retired  persons  hotel  in  Chicago 

Elderly  man.  Well,  I  don't  think  anybody 
wants  to  anticipate  going  on  welfare,  if  they 
can  possibly  avoid  it. 

Elderly  woman.  That  I  don't  want  to  .  .  . 
that  I  don't  want  to. 

Elderly  man.  That's  the  continual  worry. 
The  humiliation  of  doing  such  a  thing  Is 
something  that  you  have  to  think  about. 

Elderly  woman.  You  have  to  think  twice 
some  times  before  you  buy.  And  what  hurts 
me  is  that  I  can't  give  the  presents.  I  can't 
spend  the  money  on  others  as  freely  as  I  used 
to  do. 

Because  I  .  .  .  sometimes  I  lie  awake  at 
night  and  think,  well  you  shouldn't  have 
done  that.  You  have  to  hold  back. 

Faces  of  elderly  people  at  Chelsea  House, 
Chicago 

RuKETSER  (voice  ovcr) .  Fear  is  not  an  un- 
common reaction  for  those  who  are  helpless 
against  the  ravages  of  Inflation.  With  labor 
and  management  passing  the  buck  back  and 
forth,  and  with  the  government  apparently 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  them  be- 
have, polls  indicate  growing  public  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Nixon  administration 
approach. 

Exterior,    White    House,    gradually    zoom-ing 

in  to  medium  shot 

As   Harry  Truman   used    to  say   when   he 

was  in  the  White  House,  the  buck  stops  here. 

President  Nixon  has  made  personal  appeals 
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to  both  business  and  labor  to  show  more  self- 
control  But  his  Administration  has  delib- 
erately avoided  any  direct  controls  or  exact 
guidelines  on  either  wages  or  prices 

Portrait   of  President   Stxon.   punning  down 
to  Vr    McCracken 

Mr  Nixon  s  top  economist  Is  Paul  W  Mc- 
cracken, chairman  of  the  President  s  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers 

RfKEYSER  Mr  McCracken.  If  you  wont 
flash  the  red  Ught  of  controls  and  you  don  t 
want  the  Amber  light  of  caution,  of  guide- 
lines, aren  t  you  ;n  effect  flashing  a  green 
light,  telling  people  to  go  out  and  get  what- 
ever they  can'' 

McCrackbn    Vo.  definitely  not. 

RuKEYSER  What  i.s  "he  government  doing 
to  restrain  w.tges  and  prices'' 

Mccracken  Government  is  doing  the  most 
Important  thing  for  government  to  t)e  doing, 
and  something  which  wa.s  not  done  for  about 
three  years  and  which  landed  us  in  this 
problem  And  that  :.s  that  It  has  pursued  a 
strong  budget  policy,  it  has  pursued  policies 
of  monetary  and  credit  restraint,  and  these 
are  alre.idy  beginning  to  build  the  back 
pressures 

Rr-KETscH  Well,  isn  t  there  some  ground 
for  concern,  that  while  you're  busy  dealing 
wxth  b»4Lc  causes,  these  effects  keep  rolling 
aiong?     ,. 

McCbacken  Wei:  1  think  yes.  there  Is  I 
w^ou:d  want  to  say  this  That  now  that  we 
are  seeing  some  clear  evidence  that  the  econ- 
omy is  cooling  It  13  more  and  more  important 
for  btisineases  and  for  unions  to  start  to 
think  how  or  what  their  price  and  wage 
actions  wu;  do  m  an  environment  which  is 
going  to  be  lees  expansionist  and  less  infla- 
tionary Ka  the  President  himself  Indicated. 
those  who  bet  on  inflation  are  going  to  get 
burned 

RiKEYSER  Isn't  there  a  danger  that  we 
may  soon  have  'he  worst  of  both  worlds?  In 
other  words,  i  recession  In  which  prtcee  keep 
on  rising"" 

McChacken  It's  very  important  that  we 
see  -.his  matter  clearly  and  realistically  When 
you  start  In  to  try  to  cool  off  a  long  over- 
heiated  economic  situation  such  as  we've  had. 
we  ixave  to  be  prepared  for  m  interlude 
where  all  ot  the  wrong  things  seem  to  be 
happening  We  musn't  lose  our  cool  If  that  s 
what  we  see 

RfKEYSEH  It  may  be  easier  not  to  lose  your 
c.x)l  If  you're  not  losing  your  Job  Its  tougher 
on  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  this 
kind  of  situation 

McCR-tcKEN    No  question  about  this 

RfKETSEB.  How  much  unemplo>-inent  is  too 
much  ' 

McCralken  Well  1  wouldn't  want  to  .  . 
H  >w  much  Is  too  much'' 

RuKEYsER  When  you're  trying  to  stop  in- 
flation'' 

McCRAfKEN    Any  employment  U  too  much. 

RfKEYsER  Wouldn't  It  be  fair  to  say. 
though,  as  you  look  ahead  to  1970.  that  this 
ml.x  you've  discussed,  these  policies  you  v 
enunciated,  are  going  to  mean  a  few  more 
people  out  of  work' 

McCa.\CKEN  If  I  were  to  say  the  whole 
thrust  or  policy  has  to  be  directed  toward 
avoiding  any  risk  here,  then  I  wonlJ  also 
be  saying  quite  probably  we  will  have  a 
rise  in  the  price  level  In  1970  fifty  per  cent 
i^re.iter  than  ihis  year  and  you  don  t  want 
that  eit.'ier. 

KfjcEYsBR  (voice  over).  So  It  would  appear 
tnat  there  is  going  to  be  at  least  some  addl- 
tl.inal  unemplcyinent  In  19T0 — as  pare  of 
wh-it  the  \'-lniin!ytratlon  se;5  as  the  neces- 
.sary  price  of  beating  Inflation.  Well,  what 
do  the  econ"nii.«f  .s  think  ' 

Harvard  campus 
Galbraith  office 

In  his  oflji-c  at  H  irvard  rilver5lty  Pro- 
fessor Galbraith  told  us  that  Mr  Nixon  was 
dead   wrong,   that  more   unemployment   was 


not  nfcessary,  and  that  if  things  went  on  un- 
changed,   inflatiiin   w.is   bound   to  get   wor.se 

Vermont  icene'y  and  F".'-dman  home 
Inside.  Mr  Friedmari  and  Rukeyser 

Professor  Friedman,  whom  we  interviewed 
at  hi.s  nome  deep  in  the  woods  of  Vermont, 
disagreed  emphatically  Mr  Friedman  thinks 
the  only  way  inflation  cnuld  get  wurse  would 
oe  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Butiril  increased  the 
total  supply  of  money  too  fast — and  he 
doesn  t  think  that  s  going  Ui  happen  The 
economists  were  particularly  far  apart  when 
I  asked  them  should  Ihe  government  im- 
pose controls  on  wages  and  prices'' 

Friedman  The  government  neither  should 
nor  cm  The  government  can  pass  a  law. 
that  s  line  thing  but  history  in  this  coun- 
try and  every  other  country,  has  shown  that 
such  laws,  fixing  maximum  wages  and  maxi- 
muni  prices  are  honored  far  more  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  They  have  also 
shown  that  such  laws  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  harm  They  attack  the  symptoms 
ijf   Inflation    ni>t   the  cause  of  inflation 

OALBRArrH  Well  we  have  to  abandon  some 
of  the  established  economic  theology  and 
face  the  fact  that  one  of  the  causes  of  in- 
flation Is  the  direct  pressure  of  wages 
on  prices  And  one  must  come  directly  to 
grips  with  that  part  of  the  economy  where 
wages  .wt  on  prices  and  prices  act  ux\  wages. 
It's  not  all  of  the  economy,  only  a  part  of  it. 

R'-KEYSEH  Would  selective  controls  over 
Just  part  of  the  economy  really  oe  workable' 

Galbraith    Oh  sure    No  question  about  It 

Friedma.n  I  would  a.sk  him  whether  he 
would  think,  that  if  you  have  a  balloon  that 
is  blown  up.  whether  by  pressing  one  corner 
of  that  balloon,  you  really  deflate  the  balloon 
I  think  the  .same  thing  Is  true  about  the 
economy  If  you  hold  artlflclally  down  prices 
in  one  sector  of  the  economy  the  only  effect 
of  that  IS  to  shift  the  pressure  somewhere 
else  and  make  price  rises  somewhere  else 
higher 

Rukeyser  Should  government  restore  the 
old  guide  lines  for  wages  and  prices  m  an 
effort  lo  use  moral  suasion  to  hold  them 
down'' 

Friedman  I  think  the  old  guide  lines  were 
a  complete  failure  I  think  restoring  them 
would  be  an  equal  failure  I  think  that  what 
happens  when  you  do  that  kind  of  thing  Is 
solely  to  spread  misinformation  among  the 
public. 

Galbraith.  When  they  came  In  last  au- 
tumn, the  Nixon  people  said  We  re  not  going 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  this.  This 
was.  In  effect,  a  license  to  go  out  for  the 
biggest  possible  wage  increases  and  to  com- 
pensate for  them  with  price  increases  So,  it's 
perfectly  possible  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, so  far.  has  done  more  to  cause  Inflation 
than  It  has  to  prevent  It. 

Rukeyser  By  giving  a  green  light  on  wages 
and  prices 

Galbraith  In  effect,  giving  the  green  light 
on  wages  and  prices,  yes 

Friedman  It  s  not  realized  what  the  real 
function  of  guidelines  is  The  real  function 
of  guide  lines  is  to  shift  the  buck  !rom  where 
it  belongs.  Government  produces  Inflation, 
nobodv  but  government  can  produce  mlla- 
tion.  But.  of  course,  government  officials 
don  t  like  to  admit  that  they  produce  infla- 
tion They  like  to  shift  the  blame  to  some- 
body el.se  So  the  government  official  says 
Its  the  greedy  trade  union  man.  Its  the 
grasping  business  man  who  s  raising  prices — 
don't  blame  me.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  It. 
Eitcnor.  Capitol  Hill 

Rukeyser  While  they  differed  on  most 
things.  Professors  Friedman  and  Galbraith 
agreed  that  the  best  way  you  can  have  an  im- 
[)act  on  inflation  Is  by  your  impact  on  your 
representatives   in   Washington 

Out.tide  Congressman  Hale  Boggs'  Office 

Hale  Boggs  is  majority  whip  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  a  long  time  member 


of  the  group  responsible  for  tax  legislation 
the    House     Ways    and     Means     Committee 

Rukeyser  Mr  Boggs.  to  what  extent  does 
public  opinion  influence  the  tax  and  budget 
legislation  that  comes  out  of  Congress? 

Boccs  Well  I  think  a  great  deal.  It  was 
public  opinion  that  flnally  passed  the  surtax 
last  year  There  was  a  unanimity  among  the 
economists,  the  business  community  that 
that  bill  had  to  be  passed  But  until  that 
was  developed,  there  was  very  little  pressure 
in  C'lngress  to  [>aBS  that  legislation 

Rukeyser  Would  the  surtax  have  been  en- 
acted earlier  if  public  opinion  had  demanded 
it' 

BocGs  I  tliink  so  It's  always  been  my  feel- 
ing that  we  waited  too  long  to  pass  the 
surtax 

Rukeyser  Would  this  have  helped  to  curb 
inflation'' 

Boggs  'Yes.  I  think  It  would  have 

Rukeyser  Do  most  Congressmen  vote  on 
these  matters  the  way  they  think  their  con- 
stituent* would  want  them  to' 

BocGs  Yes.  I  think  so  That's  why  it's  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  consensus  on  a  tax  bill.  It'.s 
never  popular  to  pass  a  tax  bill,  particularly 
one  that  affects  every  taxpayer  In  the  coun- 
try such  as  the  stirtax  does, 

Rukeyser  ion  camera i  As  Mr  Boggs  sug- 
gests. Congress  sometimes  waits  for  the  peo- 
ple to  lead  When  that  lead  Is  strong  thoueh. 
wise  [Xilltlclans  put  a.'^ide  the  comforting  no- 
tion, first  voiced  by  a  New  York  banker  three 
generations  ago.  that  .America  Is  a  nation  of 
economic  Illiterates  Only  you  can  prove  that 
notl(in  wTong  -by  making  your  voice  heard 
m  Washington   More  on  that  '.ater 

But  tirst.  let's  find  out  how  much  we  .\mer- 
Icans  have  learned  In  three  generations  In 
a  moment,  were  going  to  give  you  a  chance 
to  compare  vnur  personal  views  on  inflation 
with  those  held  by  the  people  as  a  whole  .  .  . 
as  revealed  In  our  .^BC  News  Poll. 

PART    THREK 

Poll  intervieuer  approarlnng  and  cnierinci 
Home  of  respondent 

RttKEYSER.  I  voice  over )  Polltlcans  and  ex- 
perts aside  what  do  the  people  think  about 
inflation.  lUid  what  would  they  like  to  -ee 
done?  To  find  out.  we  commissioned  the  Sur- 
vey Research  Center  of  the  University  'f 
Michigan  to  make  a  nation-wide  poll.  Like 
all  'he  Center  s  polls,  this  one  was  private 
and  anonymous  How^ever.  to  help  us  rcmvev 
some  of  the  lnten.se  concern  people  have 
about  inflation,  thev  agreed  to  let  us  ace  )n:- 
pany  a  few  of  their  mtervlew^ers  with  the 
consent   of  the  people  being  polled. 

Interviewer  Wh.it  kind  of  peopk  would 
you  say  .ire  tjurt   most  by  inflation? 

PiR.ST  WOMAN  Retired  people  People  with 
fixed  income 

First  man  Ttie  responsiblle  citizen.  The 
individual  that  gets  up  In  the  morning  .  . 

Interviewer    You  mean  the  breadwinner' 

First  M^.^•  Yes  Yes  The  taxpayer  Tlie 
honest  man    The  honest  individual. 

I.ntervieweb  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  that 
consumers  borrow  too  much,  is  a  reason  for 
our  having  Inflation' 

Second  man.  Yes.  I  agree  I  think  credit  m 
the  form  of  these  rotating  credit  plans  is 
much  too  easily  available 

Second  woman  I  think  they  borrow  be- 
cause of  inflation  They  have  to  borrow  to 
get  what  they  want  I  have  to  borrow.  I  know. 
to  get  the  things  that  I  have. 

Interviewer  The  government  .should  con- 
trol prices      .   . 

Third  woman.  I  vised  to  think  that  but 
then  I  read  all  the  arguments  against  It  and 
I  c'ln  iee  where  It  would  be  .i  very,  very  dif- 
ficult thing  and  it  Inevitably  leads  to  bl.ick 
market  and  they  say  it's  a  terrible  mess  .so 
I  don't  think  they  should. 

RtTKEYSER  (on  Camera  1  That's  the  way 
some  people  respxinded  to  the  questions  in 
our  inflation  poll.  Now  let's  see  what  natlon- 
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wide  opinion  is  about  inflation — and  what 
should  be  done  about  it.  At  the  same  time, 
we  invite  you  at  home  to  take  part  in  the 
poll  and  test  your  own  attitudes  against 
those  of  your  fellow  Americans.  We'll  show 
you  the  questions  that  were  asked— one  by 
one — and  before  revealing  what  the  nation 
thinks,  we'll  give  you  a  moment  to  register 
your  own  reaction 

RUKEYSER  (voice  ovcr) .  All  right  now, 
flrst^Do  you  think  the  prices  of  the  things 
you  buy  will  go  up  next  year,  go  down  or 
stay  where  they  are  now? 
Results  pop  on.  showing:  Go  up,  76%;  Go 
dotvn,  I'r.'  Stay  the  same,  15% 

Well,  three  out  of  four  Americans  thought 
prices  would  go  up.  Interestingly  enough, 
though,  when  they  were  pressed  as  to  how 
big  an  increase  they  expected,  most  people 
predicted  between  1  and  5  per  cent — which 
would  be  a  slower  rise  than  we've  had  In  1969. 

Now  we  come  to  a  list  of  reasons  different 
people  have  mentioned  lor  our  having  infla- 
tion Taking  them  one  by  one,  do  you  agree 
or  disagree  that  we  have  inflation  because  ol 
the  following:  First,  business  firms  raised 
prices  too  much. 

Bti.sine.vs;  agree.  65%:  disagree  26% 
What  do  you  say''  Nearly  two  out  of  three 
Americans  think  this  Is  a  reason  for  hav- 
ing inflation.  Incidentally,  in  each  case  we 
have  not  bothered  to  list  the  percentage  who 
said  they  don't  know 

Now  this  possibility — Labor  unions  de- 
manded and  obtained  too  large  wage  In- 
creases. 

Labor.-  agree  65%:  disagree,  24% 

Well,  most  Americans  blame  labor  as  well 
ns  business 

rhe  Government  spent  much  on  'Vietnam. 
Was  this  a  cause  of  inflation? 

Vietnam     agree,  68''.  :  disagree,  21% 

An  even  higher  percentage  said  this  was  a 
cause  of  inflation. 

Now  your  reaction  to  these  other  possible 
causes:  the  Government  spent  too  much  on 
other  things. 

Other  Gov't   spending:  agree,  69%; 
di.tagree.  19% 

Yes  indeed,  say  the  American  people.  The 
Government  did  not  tax  enough. 

Taxes  too  lou-:  agree  9^,  ;  disagree,  85% 
Here  we  had  our  first  no — and  an  over- 
whelming one. 
Now  how  about  this  one: 
Consumers  spent  too  much. 

Consumer    spending:    agree,    58%;   disagree, 

31'- 

If  you  agree,  most  Americans  think  as  you 


do. 

Consumers  borrowed  too  much. 

Consumer  borrowing:  agree.  70^'  :  disagree, 
17': 
More  Americans  pinpointed  this  as  a  cause 
of  inflation  than  any  other.  Finally,  what 
about  the  possibility  that  inflation  Is  in- 
tvltable.  that  nobody  is  responsible  for  It? 

Inflation  is  inevitable:  agree,  12%;  disagree, 

63'-, 

Most  people  agreed.  But  even  after  hearing 
all  these  other  possibilities,  one  out  of  eight 
of  those  polled  still  said  that  Inflation  was 
just  Inevitable.  Now*  as  we've  seen  tonight, 
.some  people  may  be  hurt  by  inflation  much 
more  than  other  pecple.  What  kind  of  peo- 
l)le  would  you  say  are  hurt  most  by  rising 
prices? 

The  poor,  old,  the  average  man 

We  naturally  got  a  lot  of  different  answers 
to  this  one.  but  among  the  most  common 
were  poor  people,  old  people  and  others  on 
fixed  Incomes,  and  the  average  man. 

Now,  who  do  you  think  gets  hurt  least? 


The  well-to-do 
Here  we  had  an  overwhelming  first  choice. 
About    seven    out    of    ten    of    those    polled 
thought  well-to-do  people  could  best  escape 
the  Impact  of  inflation.  Now  lets  get  per- 
sonal. How  much  would  you  say  that  you  and 
your  family  were  hurt  by  inflation? 
Very  much,  14%;  much,  13%;  a  little,  55'/c,- 
not  at  all,  I3'> 
Most    Americans   said    inflation   has   hurt 
them  "a  little" — though  more  than  a  quarter 
answered   "much"  or   "very  much  "  That  per- 
centage viras  significantly  higher  among  low- 
income  groups. 

Now  comes  the  question:  What  should  we 
do  to  slow  down  inflation?  Let's  take  these 
one  by  one.  First,  do  you  agree  or  disagree 
that  Income  taxes  should  be  raised? 

Raise  taxes:  agree,  9%  ;  disagree.  85 '~c 
As  you  can  see,  higher  taxes  had  mighty 
little  support.  Now  these  other  possibilities: 
Interest  rates  should  be  raised. 

Raise  interest  rates:  agree,  11'"-  :  disagree, 

81  "- 
Well,  that  idea  is  nearly  as  unpopular  as 
higher  taxes.  The  Government  should  spend 
less. 

Cut  Government  spending:  agree,  81%; 

disagree,  ll'V 
Here  the  percentage  reverses.  This  was  the 
solution     recommended     most.     Constimers 
should  spend  less. 

Cut  ovm  spending:  agree,  67%;  disagree,  24% 
Two  out  of  three  agree.  Consumers  should 
borrow  less. 

Borrow  less:  agree,  80''.  ;  disagree,  ll''c 
A  surprisingly  high  proportion — four  out 
of  five — agree  that  this  would  help  slow  in- 
flation. Now  that  controversial  question  of 
direct  controls.  First,  the  Government  should 
control  prices. 

Control  prices:  agree.  45'"  ,■  disagree.  45'', 
This  was  the  closest  result  in  the  entire 
poll — a  dead  heat.  Again,  the  percentage  not 
listed  said  they  Just  couldn't  say.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  control  wages. 

Control  wages:  agree.  35%;  disagree.  54'^, 
Well,  much  fewer  people  liked  that  Idea 
than  the  idea  of  controlling  prices.  And  fi- 
nally, how  about  the  possibility  that  Infla- 
tion Is  Inevitable,  nothing  can  be  done  to 
slow  It  down. 

Nothing  can  be  done:  agree,  9% ;  disagree, 
68': 

After  hearing  all  these  possible  solutions, 
more  than  one  in  ten  still  felt  that  nothing 
can  be  done. 

We've  been  talking  about  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Let's  talk  again  about  you.  Would  you 
say  that  someone  like  you  can  do  anything 
to  protect  his  family  against  price  increases? 
And  if  so,  what? 
Buy  less:  Yes,  27%;  possibly.  10%;  no,  56n. 

Most  people  said  there  was  nothing  they 
could  do.  Of  those  who  disagreed,  the  most 
pwpular  suggestion  was  to  buy  less — to  post- 
pone some  purchases.  Now.  thinking  of  your 
savings,  do  you  see  any  way  to  protect  them 
against  inflation.  And  If  so,  how? 

Buy  stocks:  Yes,  15%:  possibly,  3%;  no,  72% 

An  overwhelming  majority  thought  tliere 
was  nothing  they  could  do  to  protect  their 
savings.  Among  the  others,  buying  stocks 
was  mentioned  most  frequently — though 
the  stock  markets.  In  fact,  have  declined  dur- 
ing the  present  inflation.  Now  for  our  final 
set  of  questions.  We're  going  to  show  you  ten 
areas  of  government  spending.  One  by  one. 
on  which  do  you  think  Government  should 
spend  more  than  now,  on  which  less,  and  on 
which  about  the  same? 

First,  Vietnam. 


Vietnam:  More,  7'\;   less,   73%;  same,  20% 
Fully  73  per  cent  thought  the  time  had 

come  to  spend  less  on  Vietnam. 
Now — other  defense. 

Other   defense:   More,   13%;   less,   40%; 
same,  47% 

The  greatest  number  were  satisfied  with 
the  present  level  here,  though  two  out  of 
five  wanted  a  cut. 

Space  exploration. 

Space:  More,  8%;  less,  60%;  same,  32% 
Now  that  we  have  reached  the  moon,  most 
Americans  want  a  cut  bsick  in  space  spend- 
ing. 

Foreign  aid. 

Foreign  aid:  More,  3''c;  less.  76%;  same,  21% 
This    relatively    small    program    is    still    a 

favorite  target  of  public  resentment. 
Welfare  payments  to  the  poor. 

Welfare:  More,  36%;  less,  33%;  same,  31% 

Here  we  had  a  very  even  division — but  the 
biggest  group  would  favor  increased  spending 
on  welfare. 

Now  these  other  areas  of  government 
spending: 

Education. 
Education:  More,  61''  :  less,  10':  ;  same,  29% 

Most  Americans  in  our  cross-section 
thought  the  Government  should  spend  more 
on  education. 

SupFKsrt  for  agrlculttire. 
Farm  supports:  more,  31%;  less,  34% ; 
same.  35''c 

Here  we  had  a  predictable  division  among 
Americans — with  no  overriding  sentiment 
either  way.  Low  cost  housing. 

Hotising:  more,  52%;  less,  18%;  same,  30% 

Most  people  want  more  spent  on  this. 
Highway  construction. 

Highways:  more,  36<'<  :  less.  17%  ; 
same,  47 'i 

The  largest  group  thinks  the  present  level 
of  highway  spending  is  about  right.  And 
flnally,  air  pollution. 

Pollution:  more,  64%;  less,  13%;  same  23% 

This  got  the  strongest  support  for  more 
spending  of  any  item  In  the  poll.  Incident- 
ally, 6  per  cent  of  those  polled  thought  there 
was  no  program  on  which  the  Government 
should  spend  more. 

RuKETSER  (on  camera).  "Well,  how  typical 
an  American  did  you  turn  out  to  be?  If  you 
were  typical,  according  to  the  poll  results, 
you've  been  hurt  by  Inflation  but  not  yet 
floored  by  it.  And  you've  apparently  been  con- 
vinced that  the  Government  is  right  when  It 
says  that  Inflation  will  slow  down  next  year — 
even  though  you  don't  think  it's  going  to 
stop.  But  the  typical  American  revealed  in  our 
poll  still  seems  confused  and  frustrated.  He 
believes  there's  nothing  he  can  do  to  protect 
his  family  or  his  savings  against  Inflation. 
"What  IS  reflected  here,  perhaps,  is  the  convic- 
tion that  the  ordinary  good  citizen  Is  help- 
less— that  with  inflation,  the  good  guys  finish 
last.  The  businessman  or  worker  who  has 
shown  restraint  has  been  outpaced  by  those 
w'no  haven't. 

And  in  these  results,  we  can  sense  one  of 
the  crudest  tolls  of  Infiatlon — Its  impact  on 
what  were  once  thought  of  as  traditional 
American  values.  Inlatlon  penalizes  the 
thrifty — and  rewards  those  who  live  beyond 
their  means.  The  saver  finds  his  savings 
worth  less  than  when  he  put  them  away — 
while  the  borrower  figures  he  can  pay  off 
next  year  .  .  .  with  cheaper  dollars. 

But  you're  not  as  helpless  as  you  may 
think  against  Infiatlon.  I'll  be  back  In  a  min- 
ute— with  some  thoughts  on  what  you  can 
do  to  make  sure  we  don't  get  in  this  kind 
of  mess  again. 
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RtTKCTan  ion  camera i  When  It  comee  to 
masa  villainy,  not  even  the  Mafla  can  match 
what  we  Americana  have  done  to  ourselves 
through  inflation  H'ow  then  to  avoid  the 
same  sad  cycle  In  the  igTO's' 

The  real  answer  ha^  to  be  that  the  only 
painless  way  of  doing  so  :s  to  prevent  infla- 
tion from  getting  going  in  the  flrst  place 
The  best  way  to  control  wages  and  prices 
13   10  control  government  spending 

It  was  when  Washington's  spending  burst 
the  bonds  tha:  our  current  Inflation  took  off 
like  a  vulture  BuBlnesaes  and  unions  were  no 
more  greedy  thin  they  had  been  before 
1965 — so  It's  silly  to  try  to  shift  the  blame  to 
them  It  may  be  less  silly  to  call  them  to 
account  for  keeping  the  inflation  going 
longer,  and  more  severely,  than  necessary 
But.  as  we've  seen  tonight,  the  inflation  of 
the  late  1960'3  was  not  born  m  a  union  hall 
or  a  company  boardroom  It  was  born  in 
Washlngtnn 

And  i:  Is  m  W,ashlngton  that  your  voice 
should  be  heard 

Whac  can  you  dj?  You  can  let  your  Con- 
gpressman  know  that  you're  not  as  dumb  as 
he  mav  think-  that  you  re  not  going  to  sup- 
port any  politician  who  votes  freely  for  public 
spending  and  then  won't  be  responsible 

ermugh  trs  advocate  the  taxes  needed  to  pay 
font 

For  the  government  can't  give  anybody 
anythlnj{  e.xoept  with  your  money  now — or 
with  another  round  of  inflation  later 

Senator 


The  government  must  set  spending  pri- 
orities--«uk>  stick  to  them 

To  say  that  government  soendlng  must  be 
more  tlghUy  controlled  U  to  be  neither  lib- 
eral nor  conservative  Arithmetic  la  non- 
partisan 

It  may  be  as  many  liberal  thinkers  have 
suggosted.  that  the  Government  must  spend 
much  more  In  some  areas  If  so.  and  if  we 
don't  want  to  raise  taxes,  then  the  require- 
ment Is  that  we  9p>end  less  elsewhere 

A  similar  balance  Is  required  of  conserva- 
tives who  denounce  high  taxes  For  a  tax  re- 
volt without  a  spending  revolt  Is  not  a  policy 
It's  )ust  revolting 

If  you  let  Washington  know  that  you  want 
It  to  act  more  responsibly  with  your  money, 
you  can  look  forward  to  a  more  solidly  based 
prosperity  than  even  this  nation  has  ever 
kni>wn  before 

But  If  you  don't,  then  the  Great  Dollar 
Robbery  of  the  1960s  may  seem.  In  retro- 
spect  like  petty  theft 

This  Is  Louis  Rukeyser    Good  night. 
Open    on    ncwspapt-r    page    with    Xerox    ad 

prominent  Start  to  more  in  on  ad 

Dissolve  in  to  rlose-up  of  form  contained  in 

ad    Pan  dou-n  a.t  hand  checks  boxes 

Annoitncch  (voice  oven  Here's  your 
chance  to  do  something  about  Inflation  This 
ad  13  in  the  TV  section  of  many  of  today's 
newspapers  Make  your  feelings  about  Infla- 
tion felt  by  using  this  form  or  writing  your 
own  letter. 


Tou'U  be  helping  to  guide  your  elected 
representatives  In  the  battle  against  rising 
prices.  Your  word  counts.  Why  not  use  if 

Announchi.  Tonight,  Xerox  Corporation 
and  Ita  world-wide  affiliates  have  brought 
you  "The  Great  Dollar  Robbery" — a  pene- 
trating look  at  why  your  dollar  Is  shrinking 
and  what  you  can  do  about  It. 

XEJIOX    NrWSPAPER    ADVZHTISEMBNT  CONTAINING 
TABULATED    RESULTS 

If  you'-'e  fed  up  with  Inflation,  watch:  "The 
Great  Dollar  Robbery"  on  TV  tonight  And 
send  this  In  tomorrow  I.#t  your  senator  know- 
how  you  feel— in  (State) ,  Senators  or 


Inflation  chews  up  your  paycheck  almost 
before  you  cash  It  And  all  you've  been  able 
u>  do  is  grin  and  bear  It    Until  tonight 

Tonight  on  ABC-TV.  Xerox  presents  a  sp<>- 
clal  on  Inflation— "The  Great  Dollar  Rob- 
bery   Can  We  Arrest  Inflation?" 

In  It  you'll  see  what  Inflation  Is.  why  It  Is. 
and  what  some  f>eople  are  doing  about  It — 
like  the  Virginia  housewives  who  recently 
went  on  .strike  to  protest  rising  meat  price.-; 

But  most  important,  after  seeing  the  show 
you  may  be  able  to  make  up  your  own  mind 
on  what  should  be  done. 

And  then  you  can  tell  Washington  Pill  out 
the  form  on  next  page  and  mall  It  to  one — (jr 
both — of  your  senators.  With  your  Ideas  to 
spur  him,  he  can  do  his  part  In  the  battle 
against  Inflation  a  lot  better. 

After  tonight,  you  can  do  more  about  In- 
flation  than   Just   gripe —Xerox 


Senate  Office  Building 
*ashing(on    0  C 
Dear  Senator 
I  «no*  you  re  concerned  about  rising  price?    I'm  sending  you 


my  opinions  on  mHation  ,n  the  hope  that  they'll  help  guide  you  in  your  ettorts  in  Congress  lo  combat  ,1 
|ln  petttnti 
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To  slow  down  .ntlation   I  ihink   (check  one  or  more): 
.J  1.  Income  laies  should  be  raised 

Interest 'ates  should  be  raised  .,. 

The  Government  should  -.pend  less  on  Vietnam 

Consumers  should  spend  less     IIIIII 

Consumers  stiQUld  borrow  less  I!]IIIIIII"I 

The  Go«i?i''ment  should  control  prices!!']'""""" 

The  Government  should  control  wages 

Inflation  IS  inevitable,  nothing  can  be  done  to  slow  it 

down 
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(Name) 
(Address) 
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■  This  -ecommendation   on  Government  spending  in  the  national  survey  was  not  limited  lo      sp«nd  le'ss  "*'""  '^  '°  ""  ''^"°""  ^"''**  '"'''"'*  •*'^'     "'*  Go>'ef"'^e"f  should 


The  Great  Dollar  Robbery  Can  We  Ar- 
rest Inflation^  "  A  Xerox  Special  Event,  De- 
cember 15.  10  p  m.  Channel 


THAT  ALL  MAY  VOTE 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Freedom  To  Vote  Task  Force. 
I  £un  proud  to  submit  for  publication  tJie 
report  issued  by  the  task  force  entitled 


That  All  May  Vote.  "  The  report  deal, 
with  one  of  the  most  basic  problems  in 
our  democratic  system— the  failure  of  a 
large  number  of  Americans  to  vote. 
Porty-.seven  million  people  did  not  vote 
in  the  last  presidential  election.  Pour 
million  more  people  did  not  vote  in  1968 
compared  with  1964.  Since  1960,  the 
number  of  nonvoters  has  increased  by  8 
million  If  present  trends  continue,  there 


will  be  70  to  90  million  Americans  not 
voting  in  the  next  20  years.  This  figure  is 
staggering. 

The  47  million  people  who  did  not  vote 
in  1968  alone  is  more  than  the  winninc 
presidential  candidate  received  in  that 
election  or  in  any  previous  election. 

The  failure  or  inability  to  register  un- 
necessarily keeps  millions  of  Americans 
from  voting.  This  is  a  principal  cause  of 
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nonvoting.  If  we  are  to  have  a  viable 
democratic  system  that  is  representative 
of  the  needs  of  the  people  and  responsive 
to  their  wishes,  we  must  at  least  insure 
that  all  people  qualify  to  vote. 

In  this  regard,  the  task  force  has  put 
forward  proposals  for  a  universal  voter 
enrollment  plan,  a  National  Election 
Commission,  and  a  national  election  hol- 
iday. 

The  universal  enrollment  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  full  enrollment  of  all  Ameri- 
cans by  enrolling  officers  who  would  visit 
every  residence  in  the  country  and  en- 
roll those  of  voting  age  population. 
The  plan  is  similar  to  that  employed  in 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  vir- 
tually every  other  advanced  dem(x;ratic 
nation  in  the  world.  It  has  been  tested 
and  found  efficient,  safe,  and  Inexpensive 
in  the  States  of  Idaho,  South  Dakota, 
and  parts  of  California  and  Washing- 
ton. It  places  principal  responsibility  on 
the  Government  for  registering  individ- 
uals. 

The  National  Election  Commission 
would  supervise  the  quadrennial  regis- 
tration of  voters  for  the  presidential 
election  as  well  as  collecting  and  making 
iivailable  to  the  public  accurate  statistics 
on  elections  and  the  laws  and  procedures 
covering  every  election  district  in  the 
United  States.  No  agency  performs  such 
duties  at  the  present. 

The  national  election  holiday  sol- 
emnizes a  most  important  (x;casion.  It 
also  provides  the  individuals  with  the 
unhindered  opportunity  to  cast  their  bal- 
lot. 

I  believe  these  proposals  deserve  the 
.st'rious  attention  of  Congress  sund  the 
American  people  now;  therefore,  I  am 
lileased  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

That  All  May  Vote:  A  Report  on  the 
Universal  'Voter  Enrollment  Plan,  the 
National  Election  Commission,  a  Na- 
tional  Election    Holiday 

I  By  the  Freedom  to  Vote  Task  FVsrce,  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  December  16, 
19691 

PREFACE 

On  July  10.  1969.  Senator  Pred  R.  Harris. 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, appointed  the  FYeedom  to  Vote  Task 
K.rce  and  directed  it  to  find  ways  to  remove 
r.'.l  harriers  to  the  right  to  vote.  As  Senator 
Harris  noted.  "If  we  really  believe  In  democ- 
racy in  this  country,  we  must  assure  every 
ntlzen's  freedom  to  vote.  If  we  really  believe 
m  citizen  participation  in  this  country,  we 
must  knock  down  the  registration  and  other 
harriers  which  restrict  the  right  to  vote." 

Members  of  the  Task  Force  are: 

Francis  J.  Alulsl.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Prince  Georges  Cotmty  Commissioners.  Prince 
neorges  County.  Maryland. 

H  S  Hank  Brown.  Texas  AFL-CIO  Presl- 
tient. 

Mary  Lou  Burg.  National  Commlttee- 
'.voman.  Wisconsin. 

Hazel  Talley  Evans.  National  Commlttee- 
■■  'imen.  Florida 

Lloyd  Graham.  National  Committeeman, 
Washlngtcn. 

Virginia  Harris,  National  Committee  woman, 
Canal  Zone. 

IT  S.  Senator  Daniel  Inouye,  Hawaii. 

Mildred  Jeffrey,  National  Commltteewoman, 
Michigan. 

Professor  Doris  Keams,  Harvard  University. 


J.  C.  Itennedy,  Democratic  State  Chairman, 
Oklahoma. 

J.  R.  Miller,  Democratic  State  Chairman. 
Kentucky. 

Clarence  Mitchell,  Jr.,  N.A.A.C.P.,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

U.S.  Representative  John  Moss,  California. 

Richard  Neustadt,  Jr.,  Graduate  Student, 
Harvard  University. 

Rudy  Ortiz,  Democratic  County  Chairman, 
Bernalillo  County,  New  Mexico. 

Professor  Nelson  Polsby,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

U.S.  Representative  Louis  Stokes,  Ohio. 

Marjorle  Thurman.  National  Committee- 
woman,  Georgia. 

J.  D.  Williams.  Attorney.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mildred  Robblns.  Vice  Chairman. 

Ramsey  Clark.  Chairman. 

Dr.  William  J.  Crotty.  Executive  Director. 

Fleurette  Le  Bow,  Staff  Coordinator. 

Sue  Meushaw.  Staff  Assistant. 

Lola  Oberman,  Editorial  Writer. 

This  report  Is  the  flrst  of  three.  It  contains 
the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the  Task 
Force  for  the  prompt  Implementation  of  a 
Universal  Voter  Enrollment  Plan,  creation  of 
a  National  Election  Commission,  and  declara- 
tion of  a  National  Election  Holiday. 

Subsequent  reports  will  make  recom- 
mendations on  voter  qualifications  and  in- 
ventory existing  imperfections  in  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

I.  LET  the  people  CHOOSE 

Forty-seven  million  Americans  did  not 
vote  m  the  Presidential  election  of  1968. 

This  shocking  fact  must  warn  the  Ameri- 
can nation  of  the  steady  downward  trend  In 
voter  participation.  The  number  of  non- 
voters  In  1964  was  43  million;  In  1960,  39 
million.  In  the  past  eight  years,  there  has 
been  an  Increase  of  8  million  non-voters  In 
Presidential  elections.  If  this  trend  continues 
In  the  next  20  years,  we  can  expect  to  see 
from  70  to  90  million  American  jjeople  not 
participating  In  the  election  for  the  highest 
office  In  this  land. 

The  non-voter  has  undeniable  power  in 
determining  the  outcome  of  a  Presidential 
election.  In  1968,  the  non-voters  exceeded 
by  17  million  the  total  number  of  people 
who  voted  for  Richard  M.  Nixon.  For  every 
vote  separating  the  two  major  candidates  in 
that  election,  there  were  150  people  who  did 
not  vote.  In  1960,  for  every  vote  separating 
the  major  contenders  there  were  330  people 
who  did  not  vote.  Even  in  the  more  decisive 
elections  in  our  recent  history,  non-voters 
could  have  changed  the  majority.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  defeated  Alf  Landon  in  1936  by 
11  million  votes;  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  de- 
feated Adlal  Stevenson  in  1956  by  9.5  million 
votes;  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  defeated 
Barry  Goldwater  In  1964  by  16  million  votes. 

Such  a  pitiful  record  of  voter  participation 
signifies  a  profound  falling  of  the  democratic 
system.  The  number  of  non-voters  in  the 
United  States  now  Is  greater  than  the  tofa; 
electorates  of  such  democracies  as  FYance. 
England,  Italy,  West  Germany,  Canada,  and 
Australia,  where  voter  participation  Is  higher 
than  in  our  own  .country.  In  our  last  Pres- 
idential election,  only  61  per  cent  of  the  po- 
tential electorate  voted.  In  the  most  recent 
parliamentary  elections  in  Canada  and  Eng- 
land, at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  potential 
electorate  participated.  Other  democratic 
nations  reach  turnouts  of  80  to  90  per  cent. 

Ironically,  In  earlier  times  more  Americans 
voted.  Between  1840  and  1900 — a  period 
marked  by  the  beginnings  of  mass  suffrage 
and  preceding  the  adoption  of  restrictive 
voter  registration  requirements — an  average 
of  three  out  of  four  (76.9  ""r )  of  the  electorate 
voted.  In  the  Presidential  contest  of  1876, 
the  percentage  rose  to  82  per  cent  of  the 
electorate. 

The  United  States  has  changed  Immensely 
since  1876.  In  only  92  years,  the  population 
climbed  from  46  million  to  over  200  million. 
The  winning  Presidential  candidate  In  1876 


received  4  million  votes;  In  1964,  the  winner 
received  ten  times  as  many.  And  In  1968,  In 
a  three- candidate  race,  the  victor  received  31 
million  votes. 

If  our  population  growth  Is  incredible,  our 
technological  growth  Is  more  so.  It  Is  still 
difficult  to  grasp  the  reality  of  placing  a  man 
on  the  moon  In  1969.  But  other  advances 
are  also  difficult  to  grasp.  Although  we  live 
■with  these  conveniences  dally,  the  mere 
numbers  are  staggering:  85  million  automo- 
biles In  1968;  100  million  television  sets,  225 
million  radios.  Increased  mobility  provided 
by  mass  transit  and  automobile  travel  should 
facilitate  voter  partlclprtitlon.  Mass  commu- 
nication— Including,  along  with  radio  and 
television,  an  abundance  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books — should  certainly  con- 
tribute to  an  Informed  electorate.  And  the 
innovation  of  electronic  voting  machines  has 
made  the  election  process  8F>eedler. 

Yet  despite  these  technological  advances, 
the  political  participation  of  Americans  has 
not  Increased;  It  has  declined. 

Thfi  decline  of  democratic  participation 
holds  both  a  danger  and  a  paradox.  The 
danger  is  that  democratic  institution  cannot 
function  effectively  or  respond  promptly  to 
society's  needs  unless  citizens  partlcli>ate  In 
the  decisions  that  affect  their  dally  lives.  A 
government  that  "derives  Its  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed"  must  be 
able  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  jjeople  If  It  Is 
to  make  orderly,  systematic  adjustments  to 
the  problems  of  change.  It  cannot  assume 
that  silence  is  consent.  Silence  may  well  Im- 
ply alienation,  frustration  and  a  widening 
rift  between  the  government  and  the 
governed. 

The  paradox  Is  that  while  millions  of  citi- 
zens, at  odds  with  basic  national  policies, 
are  struggling  for  a  more  active  role  In  pub- 
lic decision-making,  participation  In  the 
electoral  process  continues  to  wane.  We  hear 
much  talk  of  "participatory  democracy"  and 
"community  control,"  but  there  can  be  little 
hop>e  for  success  in  the  more  difficult  roles 
of  self-determination  when  so  many  citizens 
are  not  even  Involved  to  the  extent  that  they 
participate  In  the  election  of  a  President.  If 
we  can  Involve  all  people  In  Presidential  elec- 
tions, perhaps  we  will  open  all  elections  to 
wider  participation.  Such  Involvement  will 
achieve  needed  reforms  if  democracy  Is  rele- 
vant to  mass  society. 

If  the  people  are  to  make  effective  use  of 
their  political  power,  they  must  begin  with 
the  Presidency,  the  focal  point  of  our  polit- 
ical system.  The  Presidency  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  people  now  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  During  the  19th  century,  when 
three  out  of  four  Americans  voted  for  Presi- 
dent, the  impact  of  the  Presidency  was  re- 
mote to  the  average  citizens. 

This  Is  not  true  today.  Now  no  individual 
can  escape  the  constant  impact  of  Presiden- 
tial decision  and  action.  Presidential  j)ollcy 
toward  such  distant  places  as  Vietnam,  Bla- 
fra.  and  the  Middle  East  Is  of  direct  concern 
to  all.  A  cold  war.  a  hot  war,  the  threat  of 
nuclear  weaponry,  and  the  vast  power  of  the 
military-Industrial  complex  affect  us  all.  We 
must  look  to  the  wisdom  and  leadership  of 
the  President  to  solve  such  urgent  problems 
as  inflation,  unemployment,  crime,  poverty, 
hunger,  racism,  repression,  the  pollution  of 
our  environment.  The  problems  are  legion, 
and  Presidential  action  Is  essential  to  their 
resolution. 

Yet  40  per  cent  of  the  people  fall  to  vote 
for  the  President.  This  fact  alone  warns  that 
the  system  Is  not  working  well. 

People  who  vote  believe  In  the  system. 
They  participate.  They  have  a  stake  In  gov- 
ernment. But,  to  the  non-partlclpants,  their 
stake  In  government  is  not  so  apparent. 
Their  alienation  from  the  system  Is  harmful 
not  only  In  their  ovtn  lives,  but  it  threatens 
the  survival  of  democracy  Itself. 

Registration  efforts  must  not  be  concerned 
with  how  p)eople  vote    The  Important  con- 
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glderatlon  Is  that  they  vote  We  '^ati  ;ive  with 
decisions  made  by  a  full  electorate,  but  tho«« 
who  do  not  partlclpRte  may  be  unwilling  to 
live  with  decisions  they  had  no  voice  In 
making  We  miiat  do  everything  in  our  pxjwer 
to  encourage  th.  m  to  vote  Let  the  people 
choose 

We  must  remove  all  barriers  that  stand  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  the  ballot  box  Chief 
among  these  Is  voter  registration,  which  un- 
necessarily and  arbitrarily  bars  millions  of 
voteri  In  every  election  In  our  earlier  history 
when  we  h.ul  no  registration  requirements, 
a  much  higher  proportion  of  our  populitlon 
voted  Today  are.is  wnich  have  no  registr^i- 
tlon  requirements  average  10  to  15  p*r  cent 
higher  m  voter  turnout  than  those  th..'  do 

The  historical  reasons  for  extensive  regis- 
tration requirements  ar»  no  longer  valid 
Reglstr.»t;on  wa-s  adopted  a'  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  prohlbi'  the  abuses  of  machine 
politics  in  the  growing  cities  of  the  i-lorth 
and  to  di.senrranchlse  the  Negro  In  the 
South  3<ime  reg'stratlnn  qualifications  were 
IntenMonally  designe<l  to  exclude  p>«ople  from 
voting:  others  were  instituted  for  reasons 
long  since  forgotten  The  time  ha-s  come  now 
for  an  extensive  review  of  the  entire  regis- 
tration process  m  light  of  modern  n?eds 

State  residency  requirements  alone  exclude 
mlllKin*!  of  mobile  Americans  from  voting 
Tfilrty-^Rree  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbli  require  a  one  year  residency  before 
an  individual  can  resjister  and  vote  Of  these 
states,  only  18  provide  any  waiver  of  the  one 
year  requirement  In  Presidential  elections. 
There  cin  be  no  Justification  for  such  prac- 
tices Everyone  should  at  least  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  President 

Long  lines,  short  hours  Inaccessible  places, 
and  registration  perlxls  remote  from  the  date 
of  election  limit  reg-stra'Mn  Periodic  regis- 
tration drives  with  high  costs  and  low  re- 
sults, manifest  a  system  working  against  It- 
self A  major  drive  to  register  voters  for  the 
New  York  City  mayoral  election  in  1969  suc- 
ceeded m  qualifying  only  70.000  voters,  a 
mere  3  per  cent  of  the  unregistered,  for  a 
total  registration  of  only  35  per  cent  of  the 
voting  age  populition  The  coat  In  money 
and  m  volunteer  hours  was  high  Other 
registration  drives  have  been  more  success- 
ful A  highly  unusual  competition  t>etween 
two  cities — Wausau,  Wisconsin  and  Highland 
Park  Illinois — in  1956  resulted  in  registering 
99  per  cent  of  the  voting  age  population  In 
both  cities  But  despite  the  occasional  success 
jtory.  registration  is  undeniably  a  costly  and 
losing  bittle 

As  a  result.  America — history's  greatest 
democracy — ha.s  the  lowest  democratic  par- 
ticipation of  any  modern  nation 

This  need  not  be  so  Government  has  a 
duty  to  encourage  Its  citizens  to  vote  and  to 
facilitate  the  process  In  every  way  possible 
Some  nations  seek  'o  achieve  maximum  par- 
ticipation by  compelling  Mtizens  to  vote.  This 
Is  not  the  .American  way  Compulsory  voting 
mav  be  repugnant  to  us.  but  even  more  re- 
pugnant are  the  arbitrary  barriers  that  im- 
pede the  citizens  right  to  vote 

H     UNIVERSAL    VOTta   ENROLLMENT 

There  Is  a  way  A  achieving  virtually  full 
enrollment  It  Is  tested  safe.  Inexpensive  and 
effective  It  can  vastly  Increase  voter  par- 
ticipation   It  la  Universal  Voter  Enrollment. 

Proven  m  Canada.  South  Dakota.  Idaho, 
and  in  parts  of  California  Washington  and 
elsewhere  it  has  achieved  enrollments  of  bet- 
ter than  90  per  cent  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation Universal  Voter  Enrollment  shifts  the 
Initial  burden  of  registration  from  the  Indi- 
vidual to  the  government  Government  must 
move  from  old  and  Inadequate  methods  that 
serve  to  Inhibit  voter  participation  to  a  new 
and  effective  methixl  of  enrollment  The 
United  States  Is  virtually  the  only  advanced 
democratic  nation  that  does  not  have  such 
a  plan 


The   plan 

In  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  an 
election  enrollment  unicers  would  visit  every 
residence  in  the  land  and  enroll  every  quall- 
Me't  person  to  vote  whu  does  not  refuse 

For  enrollment  purptxses  the  435  Congres- 
sional Districts — the  smallest  federal  elec- 
tion unit  —would  serve  as  the  unit  for  en- 
rolling voters  This  as.sures  a  local  operation 
of  manageable  size  and  of  comparatively 
equal  population,  as  well  as  one  that  re- 
flects population  shifts  over  the  years  Each 
District  would  be  placed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  local  District  Director  Teams  of 
volunteer  sworn  election  enrollment  officers 
would  be  recruited  and  trained  by  profes- 
sional staff  personnel  in  comprehensive  can- 
vass and  enrollment  procedures  They  would 
be  assigned  limited  areas  within  the  District 
in  which  they  would  be  responsible  for  pn- 
rolllng  everyone  of  voting  age  population 

The  enr-illment  officers  wiukl  begin  with 
existing  lists  of  state  and  loc^il  voting  regis- 
tration In  the  canvass  of  every  resilience,  en- 
rollment officers  would  confirm  the  accuracy 
and  completenes.s  of  the  llst.s  Those  already 
registered  would  be  offered  federal  enroll- 
ment If  they  desired  It  Errors  and  omissions 
In  existing  lists  would  be  reported  to  local 
officials  In  addition,  every  qualified  person 
who  Is  located  and  does  not  refuse  enroll- 
ment would  be  placed  on  the  rolls  of  the 
District 

Each  enroUee  would  be  given  a  certificate 
which  he  would  sign  together  with  the  Dis- 
trict Roll  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  On 
electi  n  day  the  enroUee.  if  not  registered 
for  state  purposes,  would  present  his  enroll- 
ment cert.iflcate  for  validation,  countersign 
the  District  Roll  and  vote  on  a  special  ballot 
t  jr  President  and  Vice  President  If  regl.s- 
■fretl  for  state  purposes,  he  would  vole  on 
slate  ballots,  but  could  have  his  federal  cer- 
tificate validated  as  evidence  of  his  having 
voted 

If  the  pr'per  authority  In  a  state  or  local 
district  chose  to  do  so.  It  could  request  full 
state  or  local  registration  by  the  lederal 
enrollment  otBclals  Any  Jurisdiction  which 
followed  this  course  would  have  virtually  full 
enrollment  at  no  expense  State  or  election 
districts  which  preferred  lo  perlorm  enroll- 
ment functions  themselves,  on  giving  ade- 
quate evidence  of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  and 
the  removal  of  all  arbitrary  barriers  to 
qualification  and  on  obtaining  an  enroll- 
ment exceeding  90  per  cent  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  federal  funds  which  would 
otherwise  be  spent  in  the  Jurisdiction  for 
federal  enrollment  Under  either  alternative, 
a  full  and  uniform  enrollment  of  all  voters 
would  be  achieved 

To  assure  awareness  of  the  enrollment  ef- 
fort, and  because  some  people  will  inevitably 
be  missed  In  even  the  most  careful  canvass, 
advertising  on  radio.  TV.  and  In  newspapers 
during  the  weeks  of  enrollment  and  for  sev- 
eral days  Immediately  preceding  the  election 
would  inform  the  people  of  their  duty  to 
enjoll  and  vote  and  of  the  procedures  for 
doing  so 

No  citizen  would  be  biM-red  from  voting 
because  '>f  failure  to  enroll  before  election 
day.  or  loss  of  enrollment  certificate,  or  ab- 
sence fn.'m  his  District  or  from  the  country. 
Nor  would  he  be  disqualified  from  voting  for 
President  If  he  changed  his  place  of  resi- 
dence- even  the  day  before  the  election  He 
would  simply  have  to  complete  an  afBdavlt 
Identifying  himself,  following  a  procedure 
no  more  complicated  than  that  required  to 
cash  a  check  On  completion  of  the  affidavit, 
he  would  t)e  permitted  to  vote,  and  his  ballot 
would  be  placed  in  a  sealed  envelope  with 
the  affidavit  attached  If  he  were  voting  out- 
side the  District — for  ex.ample.  at  an  Amer- 
ican Consulate  In  a  foreign  country  —  his 
sealed  ballot  and  alTldavlt  would  be  placed  In 
a  special  delivery  envelope  addressed  to  the 


District  Director  of  his  place  of  residence 
Mailed  ballots  would  receive  full  franking 
privileges  When  the  statements  In  his  affi- 
davit were  verified,  the  envelope  containing 
his  ballot  would  be  placed  with  all  other 
ballots  received  In  this  maimer,  opened,  and 
counted  Perjury  or  misrepresentation  would 
be  a  federal  offense 

III      THE   NATIONAL   ELECTION   COMMISSION 

To  administer  and  supervise  the  Univer- 
sal Voter  Enrollment  Plan,  a  National  Elec- 
tion Commission  would  be  created  A  Nh- 
lional  Director  would  serve  as  Us  chief  execu- 
tive officer  The  National  Director  sJioiild  be  a 
non-partisan  figure,  nationally  known  and 
respected  He  would  be  limited  to  a  term  or 
four  years  beginning  on  January  1st  of  tlie 
year  following  a  Presidential  election  His 
primary  resjxjnslblllty  would  be  u->  achieve 
full  voter  enrollment  To  assist  lum  in  the 
execution  of  his  responsibllllles.  an  adequati- 
staff  of  career  personnel  would  be  maintained 
in  the  national  office 

A  National  Review  Board  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  nominations 
made  by  the  maj.)r  political  parties  and  in- 
dependent non-partisan  organlzatloiis  The 
Review  Board  would  oversee  the  performance 
of  the  Commission,  hear  complaints,  and 
recommend  methods  for  improving  the  elec- 
tive process   It  would  report  to  the  President 

The  Commission  would  also  be  charged 
with  malnt.uning  complete  records  .)f  all  elec- 
tion reiurnn  and  all  laws  and  procedures  fcr 
every  public  election  district  in  the  nation 
These  would  be  available  to  the  public.  At 
present  there  is  no  single  depository  for  such 
informatlm  As  .i  result.  It  Is  extremely  dll- 
flcut  to  obtain  complete  and  accurate  elec- 
tion information  from  existing  sources 

The  Commission  would  be  authorized  i  > 
study  and  comment  on  the  adequacy  and 
fairness  of  the  election  procef.se-->  of  any  pub- 
lic jurisdiction,  but  it  would  have  no  jxiwer 
over  anv  state,  local  or  special  election  dis- 
trict officials  The  Commission  would  also  be 
lnstnict.ed  to  undertake  anv  .-tudv  requested 
by  any  public  election  district  designed  to 
improve  voter  pai-ticlpatlon  or  guarantee  a 
republican  form  of  government  It  would 
report  to  the  Congress  after  each  Presidential 
election,  evaluating  the  thoroughnese  and 
fairness  of  the  registration  effort  and  pre- 
senting the  final  election  returns  Perlodlr- 
allv  it  would  make  available  .studies  on  the 
quality    of    .American    voter    participation 

The  District  Director  In  each  of  the  4a5 
federal  election  districts  would  be  provided 
with  staff  and  funds  in  election  years  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  his  office  Federal 
Election  EnroUmen'  Officers  would  be  vol- 
unteer workers  serving  -.vithout  compensa- 
tion Recruited  from  civic  groups,  education- 
al instl'utlons,  and  individual  Interest,  they 
would  be  conamlssloned  as  federal  officers 
and  subject  to  federal  penalties  They  would 
receive  suitable  recognition  for  their  public 
service 

Estimated  total  costs  for  the  operation  of 
the  Commission  are  $5  million  In  non-Presl- 
dential  election  years  and  $50  million  in 
Presidential  election  years  This  averages  less 
than  oOi-  per  eligible  voter  m  electlun  years- 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  Involvement  of  all 
citizens  in  the  elec'oral  process, 

IV      N.\TIONAL    ELECTIONS    HOLIDAY 

The  Task  Force  recommends  a  national 
hijllday  on  the  date  of  every  Presidential 
election  to  assure  full  opportunity  for  voter 
participation  and  to  solemnize  this  as  the 
must  Important  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
a  citizen's  obligations  in  a  free  society  The 
nat'on  can  no  longer  afford  to  treat  voting  ;is 
a  secondary  responsibility  The  survival  of 
our  Institutions  of  government  depends  on 
the  vltallzation  of  Individual  pcrliclpallon 
m  the  democratic  process 

The  recommendations  embodied  In  this  re- 
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port  do  not  promise  full  reform  of  our  sys- 
tem of  election.  There  Is  no  single  remedy 
for  so  diverse  a  society.  The  Universal  Voter 
Enrollment  plan  does  offer  an  effective  and 
vital  reform  that  assures  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  voter  participation.  The  need  now 
IS  for  immediate  action. 

Appentiix  I — THE  National  Election 
Commission 

The  National  Election  Commission  would 
enroll  all  Individuals  of  voting  age  popula- 
tion for  Presidential  elections.  In  addition,  it 
would  perform  a  number  of  duties  directly 
related  to  its  principal  concern.  The  Na- 
tional Election  Commission  would: 

1  Enroll  all  voters  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions; 

2,  Report  on  its  enrollment  effort  and  ob- 
tain complete  and  accurate  resvUts  of  each 
Presidential  election; 

3  Create  an  election  information  center,  a 
public  repository  of  all  laws,  regulations  and 
procedures  and  data  on  voter  participation 
.nd  election  results  for  federal,  state,  local 
.ind  special  district  elections; 

4  Study  the  elective  process  to  assure  full 
voter  participation,  intergrlty  and  efficiency 
in  federal,  state  and  local  elections  with 
authority  to  advise  and  consult  with  govern- 
mental and  non-partisan  private  groups 
seeking  to  Improve  the  democratic  process 
.ind  to  report  on  elections  and  election  prac- 
tices and  recommend  techniques  for  their 
perfection: 

5,  Aid  and  assist  governmental  and  pri- 
vate non-partisan  efforts  to  achieve  full  vot- 
er participation; 

6  Train  federal  enrollment  officers  and 
provide  training  programs  for  state  and  lo- 
cal election  officials  on  request. 

The  National  Election  Commission  would 
assure  all  qualified  Individuals  of  their  right 
to  vote  for  President  and  serve  an  educa- 
tional function  by  providing  Information  and 
analyses  relevant  to  elections.  It  would  col- 
lect election  laws  and  the  results  of  public 
elections  held  in  the  United  States  and  make 
These  available  to  all  Interested  groups  and 
individuals 

The  National  Election  Commission  would 
be  non-partisan.  The  Director  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Director  would  supervise 
the  National  Election  Commission  as  Us  chief 
executive  o*!;cer.  He  should  be  a  national 
iigure  knoA-n  for  his  integrity.  The  Director 
'.vould  be  limited  to  one  four-year  term  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  January  fol- 
lowing a  Presidential  election. 

The  Commission  would  have  professional 
staff  of  adequate  size  to  perform  Its  duties. 
Its  division  would  include:  (1)  enrollment 
service.  (2)  information,  (3)  research,  and 
i4i  training.  The  operating  budget  of  the 
Commission  would  approximate  $5  million 
annually. 

The  operating  budget  would  be  increased 
.substantially  In  Presidential  election  years  to 
approximately  $50  million.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  additional  expense  would  be  to 
cover  the  costs  of  enrolling  all  eligible  voters 
through  door-to-door  contact. 

DISTRICT    DIRECTORS 

In  election  years,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Election  Commission  would  appoint 
435  District  Directors — one  for  eauih  of  the 
Congressional  District* — to  supervise  the  en- 
rollment of  voters  within  their  districts. 

The  District  Director's  position  would  be 
unsalaried. 

The  District  Director  would  have  one  re- 
sponsibility— preparing  for  and  supervising 
the  enrollment  of  all  voters  In  his  district. 

The  District  Director  would  receive  a  grant 
of  up  to  50f  for  every  person  of  voting  age 
residing  In  his  district  to  cover  enrollment 
expenses. 

Any  state  or  local  governmental  agency  op- 
erating throughout  a  Congressional  District 


where  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  eligible  elec- 
torate is  enrolled  through  local  efforts  prior 
to  July  1  of  any  Presidential  election  year 
may  receive  the  federal  funds  available  for 
the  District  as  a  grant-in-aid  to  help  defray 
registration  and  election  costs.  A  state  reach- 
ing a  90  per  cent  or  better  enrollment  of  Its 
eligible  voters  may  receive  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  federal  funds  available  for  all  Congres- 
sional Districts  within  its  borders  that  attain 
a  90  per  cent  or  better  registration. 

DISTRICT    staff    DIRECTOR 

The  District  Director  would  also  have  re- 
sponsibility for  hiring  a  Staff  Director  to 
serve  for  a  six-month  period  (July  1-  Decem- 
ber 31)  during  each  Presidential  election 
year  to  supervise  administration  of  the  en- 
rollment program  In  the  district.  This  posi- 
tion would  be  compensated  at  an  attractive 
salary  to  obtain  the  full  time  services  of  a 
well  qualified  Individual  who  might  take 
leave  of  absence  from  business,  education  or 
a  profession. 

The  National  Election  Commission  and  Its 
Director  would  provide  the  local  District  Di- 
rector and  his  staff  with  supervision,  training 
and  all  possible  aid  In  enrolling  voters  in 
their  districts.  The  emphasis  would  be  on  de- 
centralizing administrative  responsibilities 
and  performance.  The  system  as  a  whole  must 
be  flexible  and  with  the  capacity  to  adjust  to 
the  peculiar  demands  and  enrollment  needs 
of  each  of  the  districts. 

THE    DISTRICT   BOARD 

Each  district  shall  have  a  review  board 
Off  at  least  five  members  nominated  In  equal 
numbers  by  the  jjolltical  parties  whose  can- 
didates received  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  vote  In  any  public  election  covering  the 
entire  district  within  the  past  four  years. 
Whenever  an  additional  board  member  is 
necessary  to  achieve  an  odd  number  of  board 
members,  the  District  Director  shall  appoint 
one  member  to  the  Board. 

The  District  Board  shall : 

1.  Ck>nsult  with,  advise,  and  recommend 
methods  for  full  enrollment  and  fair  elec- 
tion procedures   to  the  District  Director. 

2.  Review  complaints  and  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  Ehstrlct  Director  and  the  Na- 
tional Review  Board. 

ENROLLMENT    OFFICIALS 

The  Staff  Director,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  District  Director,  and  In  consultation 
with  the  District  Board  would  recruit  Indi- 
viduals to  conduct  the  actual  enrollment  of 
citizens.  This  service  would  be  voluntary 
and  the  enrollment  officers  would  not  be  fi- 
nancially compensated. 

The  enrollment  officials  would  be  drawn 
from  civic  groups,  jjolitical  party  workers,  or 
other  organizations  and  Individuals  vvho 
might  want  to  volunteer  their  services.  Each 
district  should  recruit  not  fewer  than  one 
enrollment  officer  for  each  one  hundred  per- 
sons of  voting  age  In  the  district. 

In  performing  their  duHes.  enrollment 
ofHoers  would  be  administered  oaths  of  office 
as  public  officials  and  subject  to  l^al  penal- 
ties for  any  prospective  abuse  of  their 
offlcefe. 

Enrollment  officers  would  be  required  to 
attend  training  sessions  prior  to  participat- 
ing In  the  enrollment  of  voters. 

NATIONAL    REVIEW    BOARD 

A  National  Review  Board  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  those  nominated  by  political 
parties  and  Independent  non-partisan  citizen 
organizations.  Nominations  from  the  pollti- 
oal  parties  would  equally  represent  all  politi- 
cal parties  that  received  5  per  cent  or  better 
of  the  vote  In  the  previous  Presidential  elec- 
tion. Combined  with  the  nominations  from 
the  non-|>artlsan  citizen  groups,  the  Board 
would  reflect  the  balance  of  national  inter- 
ests. It  would  be  charged  with  overseeing 
the  activities  of  the  Commission.  The  Review 
Board  would: 


1.  Consult  with,  advise,  and  recommend 
methods  for  inclusive  enrollment  and  fair 
election  procedures  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Election  Commission, 

2.  Review  complaints,  and 

3.  Recommend  to  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Election  Commission  the  improvement 
of  practices  in  specific  districts  and  order  the 
replacement  of  individual  District  Directors 
where  the  integrity  of  the  democratic  process 
requires. 

APPENDIX  II — The  Enrollment  of  Voters 
The  quadrennial  enrollment  of  voters 
w^ould  begin  on  the  first  Monday  In  October 
and  would  be  concluded  by  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  October.  TheenroUment  drive 
would  be  short  and  Intensive.  It  is  Intended 
to  coincide  with  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
generated  during  the  campaign  period.  En- 
rollment activities  would  complement  party 
and  candidate  efforts  and  should  help  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  election  and  a 
higher  turnout  on  election  day. 

Enrollment  officials  would  be  required  to 
make  a  minimum  of  two  personal  calls  at 
every  place  of  residence  In  the  .district,  if 
all  voting  age  residents  were  not  contacted 
on  the  first  visit.  If  the  personal  visits  fall 
to  reach  every  voting  age  resident,  the  en- 
rollment official  would  be  required  to  leave 
noUflcatlon  of  the  times  and  places  where 
the  individual  would  be  able  to  enroll. 

The  enrollment  officials  would  be  required 
to  compare  their  enrollments  lists  with  all 
other  available  voting  lists  compiled  bv  state 
or  local  goverrmiental  agencies  to  insure  that 
no  eligible  voter  had  been  omitted  from  the 
enrollment. 

If  the  proper  state  and  or  local  authorities 
requested  it,  enrollment  officials  would  enroll 
voters  for  state  and  or  local  elections  at  the 
same  time  they  were  enrolling  them  for  the 
Presidential  election. 

Also,  if  the  state  or  local  authorities  re- 
quested it,  the  federal  enrollment  lists  would 
be  made  available  to  the  proper  state  or  local 
agencies  to  update  their  enrollment  records 
or  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  voting  age 
population. 

Any  enrollment  list  not  turned  over  to 
state  or  local  authorities  for  the  purposes 
specified  would  be  destroyed  within  one 
month  of  the  official  certification  of  the  elec- 
tion results.  No  registry  of  citizens  would  be 
maintained  at  the  national  or  district  level. 
When  an  Individual  was  enrolled  as  a  voter 
he  would  receive  a  card  certlfving  his  en- 
rollment. The  card  would  bear  "the  individ- 
ual's name,  his  address  and  his  signature, 
in  addition  to  the  signature  of  the  enrolling 
official.  The  same  information  would  appear 
on  the  list  compiled  by  the  enrollment  offi- 
cial and  would  be  available  at  the  polls  on 
election  day. 

The  individual  would  present  his  voter 
card  to  the  election  officials  at  the  polls  on 
election  day.  The  card  would  be  validated 
by  the  election  officials.  The  voter  would  also 
sign  the  enrollment  registry  beside  the  sig- 
nature obtained  at  the  time  of  his  enroll- 
ment. These  procedures  would  safeguard  the 
integrity  of  the  election. 

The  enrollment  as  described  would  qualify 
an  individual  to  vote  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  If  an  individual  has  regis- 
tered under  state  law  prior  to  federal  en- 
rollment, he  need  not  enroll  to  vote  for 
President. 

Any  individual  who  was  eligible  to  vote 
yet  whose  name  did  not  appear  on  the  en- 
rollment lists  would  have  two  options  after 
the   regular   enrollment   period   had   ended: 

1.  He  could  contact  the  District  Director 
or  other  designated  officials  who  would  have 
the  power  to  determine  the  individual's 
eligibility  and  add  his  name  to  the  enroll- 
ment list,  or 

2.  He  could  appear  at  the  polls  on  election 
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day  sl^  an  affidavit  that  he  wag  eligible  to 
enroll  and  cast  a  special  ballot  for  the  Pre«l- 
denl  The  ballot  would  b«  sealed  and  then 
placed  In  an  envelope  with  the  affidavit  sup- 
porting enrollment  It  would  be  the  dtity  .f 
the  District  DlncUiT  to  determine  th«  voters 
eligibility  If  found  eligible  the  ballot  wmild 
then  be  counted  along  with  all  other'*  -a«t  in 
this  manner  and  the  resul'ji  added  to  'he 
election  tally 

An    individual    who    '.uses    h:-i    enr»->Kment 


card  could  still  vote  Hla  ballot  would  be 
held  separately  under  procedur«M  described 
above  until  his  eligibility  wa«  determined  by 
•he  local  election  officials  from  the  Informa- 
tion   n  the  Affidavit 

An  Individual  absent  from  his  home  dis- 
trict but  otherwljie  eligible  to  vote  In  the 
election  could  vote  for  the  President  at  an- 
other prilling  place  To  ilo  so  he  would  have 
•o  provide  'he  local  election  officials  with 
pri>per   '.dentlfli'^'lon      name,   .iddress    signa- 


ture, plus  personal  identification  similar  tc 
that  for  cashing  a  check  The  burden  of  pro  r 
In  this  case  would  be  placed  on  the  Indhi;- 
ual  Special  ballots  could  be  provided  :  - 
these  contlgencles  These  ballots  would  le 
air  mailed.  sp)eclal  delivery- — franking  privi- 
leges would  be  provided — to  the  lndlvidu;r 
home  District  Director  He  would  determ::  , 
the  ellblllty  of  the  voter  and  then  count  ii  < 
sealed  ballot  along  with  the  others  receUcd 
In  this  manner 


*PP5N0i«    II       TURNOUT    N  PRfSIOtNTIAl.  tLfCnONS.  .S24   ,%8   3V  STATE 


18:«    :v%    ,8i:    :m(,    [w- 


;m4    .uh    ,8s:    ;ss6    ism 


*'  i 


»o  0 

85  8 


*l»l>»'»» 49.1  M.«      (>)  M3  ^9 

Alaska         ' 

?"•'""'   iii"";;!!';";';i'"i;i"  7^  ^  s-  s  si « 

California      ,,. , ,^. 

Conn«ct«ut '.."".V.'.V'M  9  27.2  4€  0  W  3  lb   7 

0«»*«'»       (')  (0  5'   1  69  S  82  8 

Florida. 

'^'i"*- I.Il""'"."(i>"  3:  ■!  ."9  5:  ■(  «  ^ 

Hawan   _ ^ 

'"'"O"          '.'.'.'K3'  '■>2  1  IS   '  «i  S  86    : 

'•^ti*"'         37.1  a    '     ■-.  i  69:  Mi 

Iowa  .., _^_^ 

Kantuch*         . .'.V.'1'.V...'.'.'.IS.  *  70.7  74,0  61   1  74  3 

Loui"''!'*          (>)  36,2  22  3  19  2  39  4 

•*i«ou"                   19  1  42  7  66.2  37  7  83  7 

Maryland S3  7  70  3  iS  7  67  6  84  5 

M*«aciAs«m      aO  25.7  39.4  43,4  6«  ' 

*«:•"<»•  ■     3i0  M  ? 

Mmn*»sofa        


9? 


'6 
84 


69    ■ 

■.S  9 

72  3 
80  « 
64 
« 


■S  1 

91.  ■ 

M  ) 

68  4 

;6  0 

64  6 

■»  1 


^^  3    71.0      76.7 


Stat* 


<8  h 

">  ! 

77  3 

75  1 

Tfi  9 

■a  ^ 

64  • 

if  i 

i'-  ■■ 
61 


■9 

^ 

73 

3 

79 

5 

■9 

5 

^'i 

1 

:  4 

•6  • 

-.1  ^ 

'8  : 

so  J 

69  8 

"il  1 


1 
s 

<9 

4 

94 

J 

6 

68 

9 

fl 

1 

6.S 

8 

80 

0 

74  9 

MissmiBpi      41.3  56  6  :8  64  4 

M^iiouri 19  8  54  U  41    j  36! 

New  Mnico     18  0  74  3  ""I  38  ? 

New  lersay     i5  6  71    n  68  8  69  7 

New  rorli          (;)  SO  :  H4  .'  '0  b 

North  Carohfii 41   8  t*  9  3!    3  53'^ 

Ohio               34  8  -5  9  '3  9  75  5 

Orejon  

P«nn„lyann :8.8  56.5  i7i  53! 

Khode  'sland 12.0  17  1  26  3  23  8 

joulh  CaroliBJ (t)  (»)  (i)  (i) 

Tennessee     ?«  3  55  0  31    3  57  3 

Teiss  .... ... 

ve'Tinnt            (1)  54  5  50  0  5?  5 

viginia            U.g  27.7  31.1  35: 

Wisconsin  

U'Mled  jtales  :6  9  57  7  55  4  57  8 


1840 

1844 

1848 

1852 

1856 

I860 

88  : 

86    1 

80  7 

61    7 

78.3 

89  S 

75   ! 

.'?  8 

62  5 

46  3 

54   7 

►  Q  1 

36  3 

68  9 

67  4 

65  7 

87  9 

80  4 

87  : 

82  7 

79  8 

83   1 

aS  4 

91   9 

92  I 

79  6 

84  7 

S9  9 

95  5 

S?  4 

78  8 

71   4 

65  8 

66  7 

70  9 

84  5 

83  6 

77  5 

80  6 

8?  3 

88  3 

97  B 

7?    S 

77  3 

76  3 

/:  6 

80  8 

70    * 

33  : 

45  1 

41   1 

57  8 

62,9 

^9  4 

(') 

(') 

{'^ 

(') 

(') 

() 

89  / 

89  8 

8j  4 

77  9 

82.  9 

80  9 

69  6 

4?  6 

58  1 

67  4 

■3  8 

70  8 

70  5 

63  5 

7?  5 

63  0 

54  ? 

54  7 

47  3 

63  3 

67  8 

71  5 

58  3 

39  6 

SO  8 

79.0 

80  2     78  9     72.7     69  6     78  9      81.2 


>  Not  applicjbl*         <Fi(um  not  availabl*. 


Stata 


IIM    1K<    1872    1176      %      Vi* 


*'4'«"'4        (')  77  9  79  6  7?  8  58  8  54: 

*"•»""'         (')  49.0  67  6  64  7  59  5  59  1 

Ciii'aimi      u.i  72,3  57,9  '5  9  S'  S8  ^ 

Coiorido ,  1            I 

Con.eclicut    ., '.'.'." '."'ii.i  SO.  1  71.3  ■(.  ■(.    1       9   ( 

>'4»4'«       79.8  84  3  73  3  73  1  ^!    9      h 

f'0'"U           (I)  (1)  77  0  93.5  i5  9  -H 

GwDrjia (I)  73.2  55.2  S3. 5  49  4  i 

Idaho   

"I"-"'' I]I."I"'«.2  '78.7  75.0  »7  5  «  9  -u  4 

'Ti'in* e.9  92.5  S5  3  94  6  (4  4  r    ' 

'o-i SS.4  97  7  79.13  99  .i    '  * 

l^i""' Jl,«  51.3  77  8  15    ■  %i  a 

*•"'""*                                  .44  0  69  9  66  2  80  9  75  5  70  8 

LJ<"i""i                                         (')  75  9  76  4  77  9  50  3  49  8 

"J'le            73.2  74  4  5'  9  715  85  0  7  50 

'»4ryiand           57  7  ':  6  'i  82.7  79  8  79  9 

Massachusatt*. 83  8  66  9  5:  '2  3  712  69  3 

'*>cn<ian       66.2  77.4  64   3  78  0  75  5  76  0 

**'nnnoii      57  6  711  76.5  713  58.9  58.2 

'*'"i«i00'     (')  0)  71   1  79  7  50.1  49.2 

^i"''' 3S.3  43.0  66.6  76.6  78,0  77,0 

Montana        . . 

■««t!''s«* "!!'"!!!-!'":  46.r  43,7  53^0  67.  7  67  8 


M« 

IS92 

1898 

1900 

-*  6 

68  5 

51  9 

38  9 

68  9 

55  0 

48  2 

40  8 

'6  s 

73  8 

75  0 

69  9 

I 

54  6 

65  2 

71  2 

■1'    1 

85  4 

83  3 

79  7 

;rt    < 

80  4 

64  6 

81  9 

■('■ 

15  1 

40  0 

29  9 

,  ■    ., 

SI    1 

34  3 

24  4 

•,  i     [ 

76  1 

77  8 

■i:  9 

•Ih  1 

95  7 

89  9 

)  ■     ; 

■IS   . 

95  1 

92  1 

^  ■     ) 

■Uf     T 

96   1 

91  0 

ii  . 

JL    ,' 

85  5 

9!  2 

81    1 

73,8 

89  2 

87  0 

50  0 

45  1 

35  8 

21  7 

71   7 

63  5 

63  0 

56  0 

84  8 

79  9 

87  3 

85  9 

71   7 

74  6 

70  6 

67  4 

80  9 

73  2 

95.3 

89.0 

76  3 

66,6 

75  2 

76.7 

43  8 

18.8 

!?  1 

16  9 

81  8 

77  4 

as  5 

83  1 

74  2 

73  8 

75  3 

75.9 

66.2 

74   1 

8a2 

stata 


1864     1868     1872     1876     1880     1884     1888     1892     1896      1900 


Nev«<l»                                        57  5  73  7  '4  4  90  0  76  5  61  6  71  4  70  1  69  7 

New  rt.iTiiishiie                          84  3  h:   i  80  9  9?  0  93  3  87  4  90  ?  85  8  78  1 

New  lersey                                  81    i  S9  5  81   1  94  8  95  4  88  6  91   9  90  3  88  4 

New  *iil.                                    89   3  91    '  80  ^  89  6  89   3  87  5  9?  3  86  3  84  3 

North  Carol. na                                (')  91   :  "19  91:'   !  83  J  86  3  85  :  78  0  85  3 

North  jjK.jia. 56  6  63  1 

Ohm                   87  6  90  4  84   J  94  4  94  4  93  4  91  9  86  :  95  5 

Oregon             918  85  8  60  5  70  4  79   1  65.0  93  5  58.4  69  9 

Pennsyi.ania 85,0  88  3  68,6  83  5  88,8  82  3  83  0  75,7  818 

Rhode  Island ,         58  8  46  5  40  :  49,4  48  7  48   1  53  4  63.:!  59  2 

■South  Cam,, na (')  '9  6  60  4  1010  83  9  43  0  35  0  29.1  25.2 

South  Dakota 70.7  78.0 

Tennajsa* (■)  39   7  66  ;  '4  6  75   1  73  1  77  6  64  0  70  8 

Ttus (')        (')  56  5  54  6  68  8  80:  78  3  79.4  88  3 

UUh 79  4 

Vafmont 77.0  75  9  69   I  S3  3  816  70  5  714  60  4  67  5 

Virjini* 0)       01  66:  '7  6  54  1  817  83  2  75  3  710 

Washington  ..  67  3  63  1 

West  vi'jinia   516  58.0  612  83.5  82  6  85  7  94  5  90  3  93  5 

i*iscons.'i         66  S  '9,8  70.6  83  9  82.4  82  2  81   1  '6  8  84  9 

Wfominj  . 47.7  50.7 

UmttdStalas 73.8  78.1  71.3  81,8  79.4  77,5  79,3  74,7  79,3 


7i  4 
S3  9 
85  9 

84  6 
70  2 
65  2 
91  5 
58,3 
75,0 
56.2 
18  0 

85  4 

56  6 
61.4 
84  5 

57  9 
59  6 
55  9 
91  3 
77.5 
51  1 


73.2 


'  Figures  lot  ivailable 


SUte 


1904     ■.9'JJ     1912     1916     1920    1924     1928     1932     1936       1940 


AiaOama  ^4   : 

Arizona  

Arm.iias         „.'..  33.8 

CantorT  J        81.  7 

Coiijrido        71.0 

Connaclicul  80.5 

Oetawa(« 82.0 

f  or  da 24  4 

ij«orjia , 23,8 

llaho   , 65  3 

lllinou  80,5 

iid'joa... 39  7 

Uwa      79.7 

i^'ivis 78.1 

Keiituciiy         ....... .77,7 

Ljuisiand 15.6 

Maine  «9.  5 

Maryland         69.6 

Massachusetts,.... 67.6 

Michija-i         78.9 

¥inn«sota     64.3 

Mississiupi     15.6 

Miwouri        . 74,9 

Montana 65,8 

Naoiuiu 70.1 


:;  ■; 

72  6 

24.3 

20  5 

13  1 

19   1 

17  5 

18,8 

18.9 

38  6 

48./ 

46  8 

44  4 

47  9 

55  1 

52  0 

57  0 

40.2 

30,7 

40.0 

20.9 

15.3 

21  4 

22  1 

17  3 

18,2 

60.2 

46  9 

58.0 

47  2 

50  8 

59  0 

64  0 

66  0 

73  4 

65  4 

59,  1 

60.5 

56  0 

62.5 

68  4 

75  3 

75  5 

79  7 

76,3 

71  5 

73  8 

58  7 

57  9 

72  6 

70,8 

74  6 

77  2 

86,2 

84.  1 

86.1 

75.  1 

68.1 

75  3 

76  3 

79  8 

79,4 

26,2 

24  2 

33  8 

30  3 

17  0 

33  0 

30  5 

31  3 

40  9 

22,0 

18.9 

23  7 

10.5 

11  5 

15  7 

16  5 

17  7 

17  7 

65  8 

59  8 

57  4 

61   1 

55  2 

66  0 

74  4 

71.8 

77  0 

81  6 

74  7 

66.3 

50.5 

54.1 

73.4 

74  6 

81.6 

82  2 

89  9 

77.8 

81  9 

71.0 

70.7 

74.9 

78  9 

78,7 

81,1 

77  6 

74.2 

75.0 

64  5 

58.4 

68  9 

69,1 

73.5 

75,5 

82,5 

76.3 

65.8 

58,0 

64.1 

55  9 

71  1 

76  6 

75  1 

84,0 

74.5 

82.8 

71,8 

61.0 

57  7 

57  4 

59  9 

59  5 

19  8 

19  3 

21.6 

14.1 

12.4 

20  1 

73.4 

27  3 

?9,  4 

53,2 

53.4 

65  1 

46.9 

44  9 

50  ? 

66  3 

54  4 

55,0 

70,9 

54  8 

58  1 

52  3 

41  0 

56  8 

51  7 

58  1 

57  2 

611 

53  4 

62  8 

53  3 

56  6 

74  0 

69  5 

75  9 

78  7 

75  9 

69  8 

'?  9 

55  1 

53  ' 

56  3 

62   1 

6?  1 

66  6 

66.  1 

51    ? 

i5 

59  5 

1.'    . 

68  5 

66  : 

69   ' 

■:  3 

16.5 

15  : 

:"   : 

9   » 

15  : 

11  8 

14  4 

14   7 

79    ■ 

■4  9 

31   5 

1     1 

■>3  5 

69  1 

70  9 

77,3 

74.4 

61   9 

ii   ! 

■^ 

ll    4 

59  : 

65   ) 

70,3 

70  8 

72,2 

ll.i 

;7. 1 

M.i 

55.7 

53.8 

a, 5 

711 

7S.6 

75.4 

Stat* 


1904     1908     1912     1916     1920     1924     1928     1932     1936      1940 


Nevada  59  2  92  1  68,1  "3,6  61,0  56.1  63,0  73.2  69.1 

New  Ha-n; -.hire  ■tl  6  80  8  78.2  77  3  67  5  67  4  77.8  77.5  77  8 

New  iersey  43  6  82.4  69.1  70.7  59  1  60.7  75.6  72.0  75.0 

New  Meiico     59.6  77  8  52.3  618  bO.  3  69.7  58.7 

New  Torn        83.3  79.7  72.1  71.6  56.4  56.3  58  3  56.1  '2  6 

North  Carolina 46.1  52.0  46.1  49  8  44  6  35  9  43  1  44  0  47.4 

North  UakoU 61.4  73.2  60.8  77  7  57  4  63  8  72  4  74  5  78  0 

Ohw                   83.1  87.5  74  8  76.5  52  6  'j7  8  56.9  65  5  718 

Oklahoma           71.5  57  4  60  4  48  6  47  4  50  5  54  4  56.4 

Oregon              47  6  47  3  518  54  2  52  3  55  3  57  7  60.7  62.5 

Pennsylyania "4  3  '18  64  4  63  4  42  8  45  8  62.7  53.1  72.5 

Rhode  Island 63  4  62  4  62  7  65  8  57  9  66  3  68  9  717  78.0 

South  Carolina 18  4  :o  6  •.4  6  ;7  5  8  6  6.4  8  5  !2  3  12  5 

South    Dakota '3    '  69  5  6!   9  60  9  56  6  59.4  7?.  0  76  5  77.5 

Tenn«$j««       47'  48.1  45!  46  6  35.4  23.3  25.7  23  5  30  0 

Tens               .'9  6  33  6  30,8  35  0  ?I7  25  8  24  8  27,.  24  8 

Utah                   '8  4  '3  0  66  4  79  5  69  6  69  7  73  4  80  0  77  9 

Vernioi'l           t>0  7  48  9  56  8  58  2  45  3  51   3  66  8  66  6  68  5 

Washington         60  9  59  0  50  8  54  7  52  4  5!   2  56  6  64  2  56  6 

West  vrj.n.a     W:  86  9  819  83  6  717  75  2  76,4  81  9  84  9 

VKisconsn          ":   ,  68  7  68  7  70  7  52   3  57   3  65  9  65,1  68  9 

Wyoming  50  8  49  2  50, 3  54  9  52  3  710  68  7  74  9  74  u 

United  St.ilei  65.2  65,4  58.8  61,6  49  2  48,9  56.9  56.9  61,0 


75  7 
79,6 
76.7 
66.6 
75,7 
42  7 
78,4 
75  4 
60,5 
67.1 
67  6 
75  6 
10. 1 
79.5 
30.6 
30,1 
83,1 
22  1 
70^  6 
83,0 
72.4 
74.8 
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stata 


1944  1948  1952  1956  1960  1964   1968 


state 


1944    1948    1952    1956    1%0    1964      1968 


Alabama 15.0  12.6  24.2  27.6  31.2 

Altsha i 49.1 

Arizona 4 42.2  45.4  53.9  47.8  53.8 

Arkansas 19.3  21,9  36,9  38.0  41,1 

Calilornia  65,1  63.2  69.4  64,0  67,9 

Colorado 67,9  64,5  76.2  69,2  71.4 

Connecticut , 73,9  71.2  80,9  75,8  76.8 

Delaware ] 66,9  68,5  78.4  72.7  73,6 

Florida  ^ 33,5  34,1  47,6  43.6  50.0 

Georgia ^ 17.6  21.4  31,9  29,6  31.2 

Hawaii. , .  53.0 

Idaho , 64.5  63.1  78,2  75,2  80.7 

Illinois 4 74.8  70.3  76.0  72.4  75.7 

Indiana ^ 71,7  67,2  75,7  73  7  76,9 

nwa       i 64,3  62,4  75,8  74,0  76,5 

i\an5as    ^ 62,2  65,0  71,7  67.4  70.3 

Kentucky ., 51.9  49.6  58.9  58.6  60.5 

Louisiana      X. 25.1  27,5  40,2  36,0  44.8 

Maine            j. 57,3  49,0  63,1  61,8  72,6 

Maryland        1 46,7  41,7  57.5  54,6  57,2 

•^assachussetts 71,0  71,5  75,0  72,0  73,8 

■^chigan.         ...63.7  55.6  68.5  71.1  72.4 

■•"irinesota 63.0  66.7  72,6  68,7  77.0 

Mississippi 15,0  16,0  23,8  21,0  25,5 

Missouri 62,2  61,0  71,8  68,8  71,8 

Montana 59,0  62,3  71,8  71.6  61.4 

'.ehraska 67.9  58.2  71,9  67.6  71.4 


36,0 

51.5 

48.7 

56.4 

54,7 

43.6 

49.9 

52.5 

64.7 

61.0 

68  0 

70,2 

71.8 

68,5 

71,1 

71  7 

52.7 

58? 

44,9 

41.6 

52,5 

62,7 

75,8 

72,8 

74,0 

69,3 

74,0 

71,5 

72.3 

71,6 

64.8 

53  5 

52,9 

46,8 

47,3 

55  6 

65,6 

67  5 

56,0 

57,7 

71,3 

67,8 

68,9 

64  9 

76,8 

71,8 

32.9 

51,6 

67.4 

63,1 

69  8 

65  0 

66.6 

59.9 

Nevada 64.8  64.0  69.7  65,9  61.2  55,5  54,2 

NewHampshire 73,5  70,3  79,2  74,4  79.4  72,3  70.9 

New  Jersey 69,1  63  0  72.3  68.9  71.8  58,6  65,1 

New  Mexico.. 48,8  53,4  60,5  56,8  62,1  63,9  63.3 

NewYork.. _ 70,9  65,0  71,2  67,9  67.0  63.2  57,3 

North  Carolina... 38.0  35.4  51.3  47.4  53.5  51.8  54.7 

North  Dakota _ 61.5  61,6  75,5  71,3  78,5  72,2  65,5 

Ohio 66,9  58,4  69.7  66.4  71.3  66.6  63.6 

Oklahoma.... 62.8  52.5  68.6  61.4  63,8  62.5  62.9 

Oregon 58.4  56.5  69.6  71.1  72.3  69.6  64.4 

Pennsylvania 59.8  56.0  66.5  65.5  70.5  68.1  63.2 

Rhodelsiand. 65.0  66.0  79.8  73.2  75  1  68.7  68.2 

South  Carolina 9.8  12,8  29,1  24.7  30,5  38.0  48.0 

South  Dakota 59.3  63.3  74.4  74.7  78.3  72.6  70.8 

Tennessee 28.2  28.7  44.7  45.9  50.3  51.1  53,0 

Tenas 28.2  26.0  43,5  37.9  41,8  44,4  51,6 

Utah. 75,0  76,0  82,9  77,2  80,1  76,9  76,9 

Vermont,. 56,9  54,5  66,8  66.5  72.5  58.0  65.5 

Virginia 22.3  21.6  29  9  31.8  33  3  410  53.1 

Washington.     67.0  63.2  71.2  70.4  72.3  71.5  65.0 

WestVirginia   65.5  65.8  76.3  74.6  77.2  75.2  70.0 

Wisconsin.. ....65.7  59.8  72.5  67.8  73.4  70.8  68.0 

Wyoming 63.3  59.6  72.5  67.4  74.0  73.2  69.3 

District  of  Columbia 40.2  33  5 

UnitedStates 55.9  53.0  63.3  50.6  64.0  61.8  60.6 


Source:  Compiled  by  Prof.  Walter  Dean  Burnham,  department  of  political  science,  Washington  University,  St  Louis.  Mo 
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Stata 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California     

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida     

Georgia 

Mawaii 

Idaho 

lllliwis 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

'entucky 

ouisiana _ 

■/.sine 

M,iryland 
Massachusatts.. 

■Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri...     .. 

Montana 

'.ebtaska 

'.eyada 

•  ew  Hampshire. 

•e*  Jersey 

■  r'w  Mexico 

.e*  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota. .. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon .. 

T'pnnsylvania . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.. . 

Tennessee 

Teus 

Utah.. 

Vermont... 

Virginia. ...... 

Washington  

•'.»st  Virginia. .. 

'•isconsin 

iWoming. 


:t: 


::::::!:: 


Ran  unopposed. 
Not  available. 


1946 


1948 


1950 


1952 


1954 


1956 


1958 


1960 


1962 


1964 


1966 


(') 


31.7 
39.7' 


49.9 
59  9 

"56.'9 

'si'g 


(') 

70.8' 
"72.1' 

"67.4" 
66.0 


(■) 
43.9 


(') 


C) 


51,1 
53,3 
62,0 


38,6 

('} 
31,0 

33.7  . 

53.8 

40.9 

47,2 

64.0 
45.8 
55.8  , 


58,2 
55.4 
49.1 
(') 
39.3 


(.') 

57,"7" 

60,7 

62,9 

50.6 

41.8 

35,4 


52,0 

0) 

61,9 

75.7" 

77.6 

0) 


74.1 


58.0 


0) 

49.0 
56.0 


62.7 


47.7 

(•) 

63.7 

66.8 

76.4 


75.6 
48.5 

58.7 


63,7 

51.7 

64.0 

(0 


40,3 


69.2 
55.7 


16.8 
48.3 


45.4 
48.9 
51.7 


61.1 
57.0 
63.9 


66.0 
57.6 
53.7 


43.5 
56.1  . 
73.3 
66.2 
73.1 
(') 
70.3  . 
62.5 
67.1 
70.5 


0) 

'64.3' 
56.1 

51.3 
49.  1 
46.9 
(') 
43.3  . 

57.5" 
49,2 
58,5  . 
0)  . 


(■) 

75.2" 

70.0 

72,0 

70.7 

64.5 

54.4 

(0 


66.2 

57.4 

(0 


62,4 


52.5 


43,9 


(') 


49.3 
44.9 


46.6 
53.1 


64,6 
(') 
(') 

55,4 
32.2 

45^'l 
52.2 
48.8 
49,5 


60.5 
(') 

62.6 
(0 
(■) 


52,7 
(') 
50.9 
51.2 
45,7 
50,2 
50,7 
55.4 
(') 


66.7 
63.8 
66.6 
(') 
68.0 
64.3 


60.2 

48.9  . 

57,4 

48.4 

50.6 

49.1 


66.3 


64,3 

71.0 


50,2 
43,3 
58.7 
48.8 
57,0 

(') 

44.0 
57,5 
46.7 
55.2 


(') 


64.2 
77.1 


45.9 
43  9 
54.4 


67,8 
37.5 


(') 
'68.2' 
"66."6' 


47.7 
"56."2' 


60.4 

(') 

(') 

79.0 

66.7 

0) 

68.6 

77.7 

71.3 

72.3 


62.2 

(') 

60.4 

(') 
0) 


64.5 
(■) 
64.4 
61.8 
62.9 
68.1 
64.3 


71,4 


51,5 
49,1 
53,1 

54,0 
55,4 

56,8 
63,6 

75,3 
69,6 


53,1 
"62,4" 


69,7 
70.2 
65,4 


(') 

0) 

63.6 

56  5 

20.9 
54.1 
55.6 
50.1 
62.7 


0)  21,5 

72,2  51,5 

43  8 

(0  (>) 

55,9 

71.6  57.2 

63.3 

73  9 

28  3 

0)  31.7 

3  51.0  59.1 

78.5  67.7 
74.9  59.5 

64. 8 

74.2  48.8 

67.6  48,4 
58,0  43,7 

0)  28, 1 

72,6  

38,7 

74. 9  64. 7 

71.4 

76,7 .. 

(') 

70.  9  45. 9 

71.5 

69.9 . 

50. 6 

78,4  59.5  . 

69,6 

61.2 

51.8 

(')  31.5 

64.3 

50.5 

61,8  46.1 

69.4  57.5 

61.6 

75  0 

(I)  25.0 

78.  8  63.  9 

0) 

(>)  15,8 

63  7 

52,3 

27,8 

54,8 

76.3 

52.8 
74.  5  59.  4 


53.3 
'65.3 


71.1 
70.7 
45.2 


52.9 


73.7 


66.1 
54.3 
71.2 
66,5 
76,5 
(') 
65,3 
70,9 
64,8 
54,7  . 


65. 
63, 
63, 

71, 
64, 

61, 


67,8 
70,8 


47,8 
44.2 
78.2 
70.2 
36.8 
69.4 
71.5 
70.4 
74.2 


3  1959, 

Source;  COPE  research  department,  Washington,  DC, 


40.5 
44.8 


(') 

55.8" 
56.3' 


(') 

52.0 
55.1 
59.4 


52.4 
51.8 
37.0 
(') 
55,6 


50,9 
51.1 
62.2 
31,5 


65.8 
56  6  . 


49. 
49. 


31.7 


42  9 
58.2 


59,0 
31,1 
59,3 
38.0  . 
24.6 


28.2 
46.4' 


66.0 


1968 


44.4 


50  6 
50,3 
59,7 
66,5 
66,1 


5?  7 
(0 


71,8 
67.4 
69.4 
69.3 
59.6 
45.7 
(') 

54  3 


61.2 


54.1 
67.7 


56,1 
48,8 
65.3 
60,0 
59,3 
65,6 
63.7 


44.9 

72,5 


75,5 
0) 


67.3 
67.0 
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Year 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1928 
1928 
1930 
1932 
1934 
1936 
1938 
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{Percent' 


41 

33 

41 

30 

48 

34 

50 

41    8 

54   0 

44   5 


Year  (Percent) 

-.■lAO 56  2 

1942    _.    33  7 

1^44    53.0 


1946 37 

1948     48 

19=)0     41 

1952    58 

:9S4 42 

la-sfl  56 

1958    43. 

APPENDIX  VI 

TURNOUT  IN  GUBERNATORIAL  ELECTIONS.  1946  D  96« 


Year  (Percent) 

I960    59.4 

1962    - 48.9 

1964    57.8 

1966 45.6 

1968 64.8 

Source  US  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Statl.s- 
tlcal  .Abstract  of  the  United  Statp.s  1962  83cl 
ed  ,  Wa.-htni<t.)n.  DC,  1962;  Congressional 
Quar'.erly.   Washington.  DC. 


Stsi* 

1946 

1946 

1950 

1952 

1964 

1956 

1958 

1960 

1962 

1964 

1966 

1968 

A  abama 

42  8 

iiJIkl 

75.3 

50.2  . 
44.2 
31.7 
57.9  .. 
57.5  .. 
63  4  .. 

"53  9 
52.9 

70.5'. 
47.4 

44  8 

Ai'iona    

31.4 

47.0 

413 

52.6 

43.3 

49.5 

4t.O 

58.4 

i?  6 

49  7 

^7   7   .. 
5«    1 

$1  1 

•  '«inM<          ..... 

52.3 

Ciiitoffi.a        

S2.»... 
S3.4 

53  4 

75  7 
77  6 

50.3  . 
56.6 

63  1 

60.1 

toio'Mo         

fj.% 

61C 

63  6 

71  6 

67.7 
70.9  . 

55.3  ... 

Conn«c'.Cy*          

48.0 

66  6 

57.8  .. 

D^Hoire           

73.8 

67  6 

FlOT'li    

41.2  .. 
34.6    . 

Hl«ln        :    

« 

A 

n 

O  — 

74.2 
76.5 
74.1 
70.2 

72.7 

74  8 
72.1 
77.4 

35.4  .. 

59.0  . 

66  9 

49  5 
49  7 
47  2 

50.6 
4?  0 
65  1 
60.0 

62.1  .. 

52.0 

iMTio     *r.r 

;.:;:; s.t: 

66  0 
63  8 

57.8 
56  7 

5&I 

50.  0 
49  3 
33  5 

43  7 
42.7 
59  6 
45.7 
6a7 

74.0 

65.0 

7a8  .. 
71.6 

72.3 
67  6 

54  2 

55  9 

75.0 
66.4 
71.9 

63.6  .. 

n  .' 

73  6 
71   3 
64,0 

i<i  8 

72.0 
67.7 

65  1    .. 

54  9 

50  1 
43  7 

56  3   .. 
44.2    .. 
62.1  .. 
51.5  .. 
63.4 

lllirH)is       ..,,,,.... 

68  2 

iTiii'ia   

73.6 

72  9 

67  0 

0) 

45  6 

73.2 
67.2 
74.7 

51  5 
49  5 
45  8 

43  8 

44  2 
57  9 
50.2 
59  8 

49  7 
58  3 

45.2     . 

49  5 
43  9 
59.8 
49.7 
57.5 

69.2 
68  9 

lOKi                     ..... 

., 37  5 

I*jn^j5                  

47.1 

62  9 

KentuCh* 

L  !uiiiaia 

50  1 

Ml.-K" 

::::::::::::;:::               :: uj' 

37.4 

65  0 
53.0 
S3.S 

MjifiaT)         .    

35  0 

Ma%sacnus«ttj..... 
Michtgan          

„ 52  « 

42. 1 

MinneMta       

47.4 

Mi^5i«ipw 

«34  7 

Missouri. 

59.7  .. 

69.8  .. 
55.2 

61  0 

64  4 

70  4 
72  9 
67  5 
58  I   .. 

48.4 

66.6  .. 
72.1   .. 
64.8 

71.2  ... 
72.3 

65.7  . 
71.1   . 
66.5 

'     72.1 

62.2 

51.0  . 
73.0  . 

62  2 

Montana 

56  8 

68  7 

Nebrasm 

45. 5 

54  9 

56.1 
54.2 

47  9 
bO  9 

-SOI 
54  2 
46  6  ... 

47  2 

55.5 
57  3 

69  9 

79.2 

53.7 

50.5  .- 
61.0 

56.2 
48  4 
52.  7  . 

65.7 
52.5 

Navaila       .     

55  3 

52.5 

Njw  Hamoshift 

46  6 

75  7 

53  9 

72.6 
«7.4 

57.1 

49  H 
49  3   .. 

52:7    ■ 

47.5 
44.5     , 
54.2 
53.0 
62.4 

72  9 
56.9 
61  6 

■  m's  ■ 

62.1 

68.0 
73.8 

57.4 
52.7 
50  ? 
54.0 

67.3 

N««  lersey 

]"!III!I"."III"""""I'I.'.""      48  7 

N»«w  M<«ico 

49  5 
54.9  ... 

62.2 

59  7 

New  Yjrk 

., 50.» 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

"mi"' 

M.1 

■  61. 1 

"sjiVs 

57. 7    . . 

78.7" 

52.9 
67  8 

Ohio 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::    «l^ 

47.9 

Oklahoma    . 

36  5 

39  1   ... 

49.2    . 

45.  S 

0'«go-i 

^ , 34.  3 

49  7     .. 

50,1 
55.2 

75.4 

55.  4     . . 

57.5    . 

58.0 

Pi»n(u»ivani.» . 

46  5 

56.8 
64.0 

75.3 

61  6  .. 
63.1 

"'71.7 

56  9 

»hO'1e    slam     ... 

53. 5 

60,5 
31   4     . 
59  6 
28  7  .. 
23.5 

57.7' 
'  20. 9    . 

68  4 

South  CirDlrnj 

South  Dakota 

ISlS 

«L2 

72.7 

C0.( 

cae 

71.7 

M.C 

78.5 

64.4 

73.9 

71  7 

Tennessee        

T-.as       

79  2 
59  9 

69.9 
78.2  ... 
71  7 

48  2 

28.0 
52.3 

43.2 
78.4  .. 
70.2 

46  0 

Utah         

53  r" 

■  36.9 

75  8 

79.2    .. 
71,6 

75  9 

VArmont 

3LI 

69.0 

SCl2 

65  5 

V-r^ima       

*jsr>'njton    

"  51  8 
61.9 

70.1 

71.4  ... 
76.4  ... 
72.8 

"53.1" 
59.3  .. 

71.5  .. 
74.1  .. 
71.3 

68  9 

*esl  <irjinii     

68.6  .. 
58.9 

■'50  5' 
54  2     . 

71.3 
66.9 

54  4 

50  4 
61.8     . 

68  9 

Wisconsin            .... 

SO  0 

48.6 
65.0 

68  4 

Wyij/ntnij           

49  4 

•  Not  available. 

■•■959 

>  1  ncompleta. 
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APPENDIX  VI 

•1967 
•1965 

Source  COPE  research  depa: 
—Continued 

tment    Aash 
Ker — Con 

ngton   0  C. 
tinued 

TURNOUT    IN   SELECTED    LOCAL   AND   SPECIAL   DISTRICT 
ELECTIONS.  1969 


TURNOUT    IN    SELECTED    LOCAL    AND   SPECIAL   DISTRICT 
ELECTIONS,  1969-Conttnued 


City 


Tyoe  ol  election 


Percentage 

01  tUfhOUt 


City 


Type  ol  election 


Pprceniage 
at  turnout 


Akroo.  Ohw 2,  3 

Buffalo,  NY  „...  I 

Charlotte  NC l.t 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 2 

Cieveianii  Ohio I 

Coiumous,  Ohio 2,3,4,5,6 

Dallas    Te«as    J,2. 


Dayton,    Ihio        

Detroit.  Mich      

Harttoid.  Conn   

Los  Angeles,  Callt... 

LauisviTle,  K(     

M.nneapoiis  Minn.. 

Neur  Haven,  Conn 


1.3.7 

1.2.8.9 

1 

1.2.5.10.11 

I  

1.9.  12.  13,14,  15, 

16.  17. 
1.8,9,  12.  18,19, 

25.  21,22.  iJ. 


39  9 

55.7 
25.5 
37  7 
53.2 
53.2 
9.1 
27  1 
58.6 
39  8 
48.8 
26.8 
48.5 

45.1 


New  York.  NY I       . 

Omaha.  Nebr        1,2 

Philadelphia,  Pa  1,10.24.25.26. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa      ., 1,2 

Richmonj.  va  6,9.19,27 

Rochester,  N.Y   2,  U 

San  Diego.  Call! 2,5 

Seatlie.wasb 1,2.28 

St.  Louii.  Mo 1.12,13 

Syracuse,  N.Y 1,2.11 


47. 
35, 
49. 
56, 
32. 
47. 
26. 
51. 
27. 
47. 


Key — Continued 

6. 

Clerk  ot  courts. 

7, 

City  commissioners. 

8. 

City  clerk 

9. 

City  treasurer 

10 

Controller, 

;i 

Board  ol  education. 

\2 

Aldermen, 

13 

City  comptroller 

14 

Boarrt  ol  estimate  and  taialion 

15 

Pirk  commissioners 

16 

LiOrary  board  directors. 

17. 

School  directors. 

18. 

Tai  coiiector 

Id 

City  sherift 

20. 

Town  cierk 

21. 

Registrar  )l  .itai  statistics. 

22 

Selectman 

Key 


tVKjtnute  at  end  of  table 


Mayoral. 
2    City  council, 

3.  Municipal  judge. 

4.  City  auditor. 

5.  City  attorney. 


23,  Co.istat:'e 

24,  [hstnct  iitomev 

25,  MjgisI'dtes 

26,  Inspecto's  ol  election, 

27,  Commissioner  ot  revenue 

28,  Corpordtion  counci'. 

Source     Rand    Mct<ally,    Commercial    Atlas    and    Marketing 
Guide.  Washington,  DC,  1%9.  local  election  officials. 
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APPENDIX  VIII 
TURNOUT    IN    SELECTED   DEMOCRATIC    NATIONS,    1920-68 


Year 

Turnout 

1920 

UNITED  S 

TATES 

49.  2 

1924 

48.9 

1928 

56.9 

1932 

56.9 

1936       

61.0 

1940                

62.5 

1944            

55.9 

1948               

53.0 

1952        

63.6 

1956           

60.6 

I960                     ] 

64,0 

1964       ' 

61.8 

1968 

GREAT  B( 

60.6 

1922 

[ITAIN 

71.3 

1923                         ..  . 

70.8 

1924       , 

76.6 

1929                

76.1 

1931                    

76.3 

1935 

71.2 

1945                     

[              72.7 

1950                         .     .. 

84.0 

1951                      

j;:::::::::;::::::::         82  5 

1955             

76,7 

1959                

78.8 

1964                     

77.1 

1966 

75.9 

1921 

CANADA 

70.3 

1925 

68.7 

1926 

70.2 

1930 

76.1 

1935 

76.2 

1940 

70.9 

1945 

"■:::::;;i:::;":::::--  - 

76.3 

1949 

[ 

74.8 

1953 

67.9 

1957 

:::::;:::::t:::::::::::;:::: 

75,0 

1958 

i. 

80.6 

1962       .  .. 

:::::;::::.[ 

80.1 

1963 

80  3 

1965 

75.9 

1968      

75.7 

Source    Compiled  by  Prof.  Walter  Dean  Burnham,  Depart- 
ment ol  Polit'cal  Science,  Wasfimgton  University,  St,  Louis,  Mo 

Appendix  IX 
A  bill  IS  now  being  written  proposing  that 
the  day  of  the  F^e^identlal  election  be  de- 
clared ;i  nation, il  holiday. 

Appendix  X 
.'V  bill  Is  now  being  wTltten  proposing  a  Na- 
tional Election  Commission  to  effectuate  the 
proposals   contained   in  the   Universal   Voter 
Enrollment  PLin 


NEED   FOR   ADDITIONS   TO    INTER- 
STATE HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph  I.  of  S,  3281.  a  bill  to  amend 
existing  law  so  as  to  provide  a  way  for 
making  additions  to  the  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

This  system,  which  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion,  will  be  a  network  of  beauti- 
fully engineered  roads  extending  over 
42,500  miles.  I  believe  this  to  be  only  a 
beginning,  for  the  Interstate  System, 
while  representing  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  Nation's  roadways,  is  carrying  20  per- 
cent of  the  traffic. 

This  indicates  to  me  that  we  need  an- 
other system,  and  soon,  because  the  one 
nearing  completion  will  be  overcrowded 
before  it  is  finished. 

We  have  a  highway,  a  coast-to-coast 
highway,  U.S.  50,  that  nms  through  my 
State  of  Nevada  which  someday  must  be 
brought  into  the  system. 

This  proposed  new  legislation  will  pro- 
vide a  wa>  to  start. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MILLER  BE- 
FORE SERTOMA  CLUB  OF  CEDAR 
RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  on  Mon- 
day, December  15,  the  Sertoma  Club  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  sponsored  its  police 
recognition  banquet. 

This  type  of  event  is  becoming  a  civic 
activity  in  a  great  number  of  cities  in 
the  United  States,  and  rightly  so.  The 
task  of  effective  law  enforcement  is  pri- 
marily a  local  responsibility;  but  it  is  not 
only  for  the  police,  the  prosecutors,  the 
judges,  the  probation  officers,  and  other 
public  officials. 

It  is  a  tfisk  in  which  all  the  citizenry 
must  join  and  advocate.  This  truth  was 
the  foundation  for  the  Sertoma  banquet. 

The  distinguished  and  esteemed  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  iMr,  Miller)  was 
chosen  as  speaker  on  that  occasion. 

Although  Senator  Miller  has  many 
areas  of  interest  and  activity,  none  of  us 
will  take  exception  to  the  idea  that  he 
is  among  the  foremost  of  those  who 
realize  the  high  priority  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  that  he  does  something  about 
it. 

He  is  well  aware,  for  example,  of  the 
great  importance  of  public  opinion  and 
community  support  for  law  enforcement. 
Here  is  an  excerpt  from  his  very  apt  and 
well  reasoned  speech: 

Above  all,  those  who  make  the  laws,  can- 
not do  their  Job  without  the  support  of 
public  opinion.  It  helps.  I  know,  when  the 
voices  of  the  critics  are  occasionally  leavened 
with  the  approving  comments  of  the  usually 
silent  majority.  We  like  to  think  that  what 
we  are  doing  has  their  approval,  and  It  Is 
reassuring  when  they  let  us  know  it. 

This  is  what  we  are  all  here  for  tonight — 
to  break  our  silence  and  extend  our  warm 
and  heartfelt  salute  to  the  brave  men  and 
women  whose  service  we  need,  whose  service 
we  receive,  and  whose  service  we  praise, 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  made  by 
Senator  Miller  are  timely  and  well  ex- 
pressed, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  friends 
in  the  Sertoma  Club  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  for  their  recognition  of  their  po- 
lice, as  well  as  for  their  choice  of  Sena- 
tor Miller  as  the  speaker  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Also,  I  join  the  club  and  Senator  Mil- 
ler in  the  words  of  praise  and  pledge 
of  further  support  of  the  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated police  forces  in  their  community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A   Thank   Ton   to   Our   Law   Enforcement 

OrricERS 
(By  Jack   Miller.  U.S.   Senator  from   Iowa) 

As  a  legislator — first  at  the  state  level  and 
then  at  the  federal  level — who  has  long  been 
concerned  with  what  our  Constitution  refers 
to  as  "domestic  tranquillity,"  I  was  very  grat- 
ified to  ha»e  been  invited  to  address  this 
pwDllce  recognition  banquet  of  the  Sertoma 
Club. 

Never  in  our  country's  history  has  the  law 
enforcement  officer's  job  of  providing  do- 
mestic tranquillity  been  so  difficult — and  so 
little  understood  and  appreciated. 

Never  before  has  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer been  called  on  to  do  so  much  while,  at 
the  same  time,  being  subject  to  so  much 
criticism — most  of  it  undeserved. 


You  have  to  be  almost  a  lawyer,  a  medi- 
cal practitioner,  a  psychologist,  a  social  work- 
er, a  human  relations  expert,  a  marriage 
counselor,  and  a  youth  advisor  to  carry  out 
your  duties  of  public  servant  and  protector 
of  life,  liberty  and  property. 

As  a  former  Des  Moines  police  officer  said 
last  month,  you  must  have  the  "patience 
of  a  saint,  the  wisdom  of  a  prophet,  and 
the  Infallibility  of  a  computer." 

It  is  a  lot  to  demand  of  any  human  be- 
ing. 

Because  so  much  is  demanded  of  you,  it 
appears  that  the  blame  for  any  breakdown 
in  domestic  tranquillity  is  laid  at  your  door, 
although  the  blame  properly  belongs  else- 
where 

This  is  unfortunate,  because  never  has 
there  been  a  time  when  all-out  public  sup- 
port of  our  peace  officers  has  been  so  deeply 
needed. 

The  serious  erosion  in  morality  now  tak- 
ing place  in  our  country  poses  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  our  security  as  a  nation. 
Peace  officers  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this. 

But  some  so-called,  self-proclaimed  in- 
tellectuals  must    share   the   blame — 

Those  who  are  speaking  out  in  favor  of  free 
love  and  the  dissolution  of  the  sanctity  of 
marriage. 

Those  who  are  condoning  and  dignifying 
homosexuality. 

Those  who  are  defending  literature  and 
films — in  the  name  of  "free  speech,"  of 
course — which  flagrantly  violate  the  sensi- 
bilities of  our  communities. 

Those  who  advocate  destruction  of  our 
system  of  education,  indeed,  our  system  of 
government. 

Those  who  advocate  laws  that  favor  the 
rights  of  the  criminal  over  the  rights  of  his 
victims. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  statistics  on 
youth  in  Jail,  in  reformatories,  on  probation, 
and  in  other  serious  trouble  are  higher  than 
ever  before  in  our  history? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  illegitimate  births, 
broken  marriages,  sex  deviation,  dope  addic- 
tion, and  serious  crimes  are  on  the  upswing? 

Look  at  these  statistics.  Then  let  the  peo- 
ple— not  a  noisy  minority — decide  whether 
even  greater  support  must  be  provided  our 
law  enforcement  officers. 

Last  year,  more  than  130,000  teen-age  girls 
gave  birth  to  illegitimate  children. 

One  boy  in  every  six  will  be  arrested  before 
reaching  18  years  of  age. 

Every  seven  seconds  a  major  crime  will  be 
committed  In  this  nation. 

Every  56  minutes  an  innocent  man,  woman 
or  child  will  be  murdered. 

Every  three  minutes  someone  will  become 
the  victim  of  a  vicious  assault. 

Every  31  minutes  a  woman  will  be  raped. 

Close  to  4.5  million  serious  crimes  were  re- 
ported In  the  United  States  last  year — an  in- 
crease of  17  percent  over  the  year  before. 

And  yet,  with  this  record,  there  are  those 
who  are  condoning  the  acts  of  criminality, 
who  are  urging  that  a  law  should  be  broken 
if  a  particular  individual  disapproves  of  it. 

These  so-called  intellectuals,  whether  they 
realize  it  or  not,  are  pushing  for  a  retiu-n  to 
the  law  of  the  Jungle — a  condition  in  which 
each  person  takes  the  law  into  his  own 
hands.  Another  term  for  It  is  anarchy. 

It  is  argued  that  moral  law  takes  prece- 
dence over  man-made  law. 

But  I  ask  the  question:  Whose  morals? 
Whose  standards? 

Not  those  of  more  than  188  million  Ameri- 
cans who  will  not  be  arrested  this  year. 

Not  those  of  more  than  115  million  of 
our  citizens  who  will  continue  to  go  to 
church  and  millions  of  others  who  worship 
God  in  their  own  ways. 

Not  the  75  million  Americans  who  will 
pay  more  than  $160  billion  In  income  taxes. 

Not  the  50  mUUon  students  who  refuse  to 
Join  in  a  riot  or  in  attempts  to  destroy  our 
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system    of    education    and    our    system    of 
government 

Not  the  nine  million  of  our  young  people 
who  win  not  burn  their  draft  cards  this 
year 

Not  '.he  four  n.lUlon  teachers  and  profea- 
sors  who  will  not  strike  or  partlalpate  In 
demonstrations 

What  I  am  savini?  is  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  people-  regardless  of  race. 
creed  cr>lor  or  economic  .status — «.re  respe -t- 
able  and  respooslble  citizens  who  deplore 
what  Is  goini?  on  about  them 

And  r  flrmly  believe  that  this  majority  will 
,v>oner  r.r  later — and  I  think  srjnner  refuse 
to  remain  silent  while  'he  small  minority 
rum  i">ur  country. 

Thl.s  majority  does  not  feel  that  we  have 
to  apol.T^ize  to  any  other  country  for  our 
shortcomincrB  They  are  aware  of  our  short- 
comings, and  thev  are  wllMni?  to  observe  the 
Onlden  Rule  in  doing  something  alviut  them 
But  'hey  do  not  believe  we  must  destrov 
the  -ree  to  attack  the  diseased  branch 

This  malorlty  is  the  bulwark  of  our  nation 
the  people  who  have  built,  who  have  *■  irked 
who  have  sacrificed  and  who  have  kept  filth 
In  .America 

Thise  who  ha\e  worked  to  bring  about 
this  Pnjke  Recognition  Program  ;tre  that 
kind  of  people 

Thev  mav  criticize  you  on  '-)ccaslon  They 
may  l)e<~ome  disturbed  when  thev  hear  if 
some  abuse  of  authority  But  without  ques- 
tion, thev  ire  proud  of  von  .And  deeplv 
grateful    for   what   vou   are   doing 

The  director  of  the  Federal  Burea\i  of  In- 
vestigation. J  Edgar  Hoover  put  his  finger 
on  me  of  the  problems  facing  law  enXorce- 
ment  officers  today  when  he  wrote  In  a  recent 
FBI   Law   Enforcement    Bullertln 

Unfortunately  in  the  criminal  reeUm 
within  which  he  must  work,  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  Is  the  onlv  one  playing  bv  the 
rules  ■  This  places  him  at  a  definite  disad- 
vantage In  complying  with  all  the  procedural 
safeguards  eatabll&hed  for  crlnilnals.  an  offi- 
cer mu.s.t  often  subordinate  his  personal 
safety,  his  own  rights,  and  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety tyo  insure  that  he  does  not  commit  some 
err>r  which  might  later  result  In  the  release 
of  the  sruilty  Criminals  eu-e  usually  well  aware 
of  their  legal  right*  and  take  full  advantage 
of  them. 

Many  critics  of  law  enforcement  today 
substitute  paper  theories  for  grim  realities 
When  they  advocate  more  reatralnts  on  ar- 
resting officers,  they  do  so  apparently  on  the 
premise  that  police  are  dealing  with  only  law- 
abiding,  cooperauve  citizens  who  respect  '-he 
law  and  those  charged  with  enforcing  it. 
While  a  big  percentage  of  police  contacte  are 
with  the  responsible  members  of  society. 
Increasing  assaults  against  and  killing  of  law 
enforcement  officers  .\re  indicative  of  the  open 
contempt  numerous  violators  have  for  police 
an  J  authority  of  any  kind." 
He  went  on  to  point  out: 
The  trend  today,  even  though  uninten- 
tional, is  to  negate  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  'X)  insure  that  the  criminal  Is  protected 
We  are  asking  our  officers  to  operate  under 
an  honor  system  in  dealing  with  an  element 
of  our  society  which  has  no  honor  Certainly, 
arresting  officers  cannot  be  permitted  -o 
resort  to  illegal  '.actics  themselves,  but  they 
must  be  allowed  to  perform  'heir  duty  with 
confidence  and  with  the  assurance  that  they 
have  the  support  of  the  public,  the  govern- 
ment on  all  levels,  and  the  courts.  The  powers 
of  arrest  must  be  as  clear  and  positive  as 
possible  ■■ 

I  would  suggest  that  If  the  clUzens  of  each 
community  would  fully  back  up  their  pfiUce 
departments  whenever  thev  should  be  backed 
up — instead  of  criticizing  them  on  the  few 
occasions  when  they  are  at  fault  and  for- 
getung  about  them  on  alt  the  other  occa- 
aions — our  streets   would   be   safer 

It  Is  a  hopeful  development  that  our  citi- 
aens  and  leglalators  are  acquiring  a  height- 


ened sense  of  the  dangers  facing  us  from 
the  increasing  permlnslveneM  and  unrest  In 
our  society 

Crenulne  alarm  has  resulted  In  leaders  from 
the  top  df»wn  demanding  that  something 
must  bie  done 

Although  I  do  not  tgree  with  all  Its  con- 
tents. I  was  encouraged  by  the  tone  of  the 
report  recently  Issued  bv  -he  National  Com- 
mission on  the  C  uises  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  'Violent  Crime  Homicide.  Assault. 
Rape  .ind  Robbery   ' 

The  report  called  f  ir  a  collective  effort  on 
the  p.art  of  all,  b«-ith  private  .\nd  public  sec- 
tors,   to   atop    'he   Incidence  i^f  crime 

Public  and  private  .ictlon  '  It  said,  "must 
guarantee  safety,  security  and  Justice  for 
every     citizen  without     s.icrlflclng     the 

quality  of  life  .ind  other  values  of  free  so- 
ciety. If  the  nation  is  not  In  a  position  to 
Launch  a  full-scale  war  on  domestic  Ills. 
especially  urban  Ills  at  this  moment,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  freeing  ourselves 
quickly  frt>m  .ither  obligations  we  should 
now  legally  make  the  essential  eommltments 
,ind  then  carry  them  out  na  quickly  as  funds 
can  be  obtained  " 

These  are  prudent  ,ind  informed  views  If 
they  become  the  inspiration  for  action  then 
not  only  will  something  be  done.  It  will  be 
done  well  However  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  what  *  former  president  .>f  the  American 
Bar  .Association,  Lewis  P  FV>we!l.  said  a  fe^ 
years  ago 

"America  needs  a  genuine  revival  of  re- 
spect for  law  and  orderly  processes,  a  re- 
awakening iif  individual  responsibility,  a 
new  Impatience  with  those  who  violate  and 
circumvent  laws  and  a  determined  Insist- 
ence that  laws  be  enforced,  courts  respected, 
and  the  process  followed  " 

Implicit  In  his  remarks,  of  course.  Is  that 
the  laws  and  "he  leglslauirs  who  make  them 
merit  respect  and  that  the  courts  and  the 
Judges  who  serve  on  them  also  merit  respect. 
In  other  words,  among  reasonable  people, 
respect  is  a  two-w«y  street  In  the  case  of 
the  anarchist,  the  criminal,  the  destroyer — 
"respect"  la  not  In  his  vocabulary. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  emphasize  Is  that  the 
problem  of  crime  cannot  be  .separated  from 
ethics  and  morality  I  look  on  this  ^is  a  tru- 
ism, but  I  cannot  escape  the  impression  that 
crime — that  Is,  those  acts  which  are  against 
the  law— Is  quite  often  treated  in  contempo- 
rary literature  as  a  phenomenon  quite  apart 
from  any  questionable  behavior  on  the  part 
of  'hose  of  our  citizens  who,  through  clever- 
ness or  luck    man.ige  to  "stay  clean  " 

Former  U  S  -Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles 
K  Whittaker.  addressing  a  University  of 
Kansas  .-onvdcatlon  placed  his  finger  on  the 
essential  points  when  he  pleaded  "for  a  re- 
turn 'o  simple  honesty,  responsibility  and 
forthrighcness  In  our  public  speakings  and 
writings,  that  they  mav  honestly  Inform  and 
not  misinform  the  people,  and  for  a  return 
to  an  orderly  society  by  requiring  respect  for 
and  obedience  to  our  laws  bv  the  prompt,  im- 
partial, even-handed,  certain  and  .substan- 
tial punishment  uf  all  persons  whose  willful 
conduct  violates  these  laws,  and  that  we  do 
so  promptly,  and."  he  continued.  "I  would 
hope,  before  mass  crime  djets,  .ts  it  surely  can, 
so  far  out  of  hand  as  to  go  beyond  the  curb- 
ing capacities  of  our  peace-keeping  agencies 
aiid  authorities  ' 

Implicitly.  Justice  Whittaker  was  stressing 
the  necessity  for  placing  the  problem  of 
crime  within  the  more  irenera!  problem  of  a 
breakdown  in  ethics  and  morality  that  is  f.*r 
more  -.videspread  than  crime  statistics  In- 
deed, the  evidence  shows  that  crime  in  the 
past  several  years  has  taken  on  a  new  dimen- 
sion Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  In- 
creasing at  1  far  faster  rate  than  the  rate  of 
our  population  growth.  It  reveals  a  moral 
sickness  which  deeply  disturbs  many  re- 
ligious, education,  political,  and  social  lead- 
ers. 

This  new  dlmeoalon — and  again  I  mention 


some  familiar  ground-  Is  reflected  m  the  In- 
creasing flood  of  pornographic  literature 
which  saps  the  moral  fiber  of  many  of  our 
youth,  in  a  diminishing  respect  for  laws 
whose  constitutionality  has  been  tested;  In 
the  wlde.spread  feeling  uf  law  enforcement 
officials  that  they  are  being  hamstrung  by 
court  declslins  which  seem  too  much  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  criminals  and  loo 
little  concerned  with  the  rights  of  law- 
abiding  citizens 

The  appearance  of  the  "spontaneous  crim- 
inal," the  growth  In  the  number  of  younif 
people  who  commit  a  crime  for  the  "thrill' 
of  It,  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  those 
who  seem  totally  committed  to  violence  as  a 
way  of  life  without  any  redeeming  streak 
of  common  decency  (the  Sharon  Tate  mur- 
ders for  example  I —these  demonstrate  the 
depth  of  moral  depravity  which  challenges 
o\ir  nation 

Our  citizens—  and  this  includes  our  law 
enforcement  officers — have  reason  lo  be 
afraid  When  men  commit  outrages  fcr  no 
other  reason  than  so-called  "kicks."  when 
captured  offenders  show  a  complete  itck  of 
awareness  that  they  have  done  anything 
wrong — and  again  I  cite  those  who  have  been 
charged  In  connection  with  the  Sharon  Tate 
murders,  when  men  demonstrate  their  total 
alienation  from  their  brothers — with  an  en- 
tire disdain  for  human  resfxjnslbllltles  and 
incapacity  for  any  feeling  or  sympathy  for 
other  people,  when  the  quickest  way  to  pro- 
motion m  a  so-called  organization  Is  to 
shix)t  a  policeman,  burn  down  a  building, 
or  destroy  a  school,  when  these  things  hap- 
pen, and  with  Increasing  frequency,  then 
society  should  be  afraid.  And  society  had  bet- 
ter get  firm! 

It  Is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  when  those  who 
contaminate  many  of  our  universities  and 
colleges  with  the  virus  of  anarchy  and  revo- 
lution are  referred  to  as  "leaders," 

Do  they  think  they  know  something  we 
don't  know — that  the  family,  the  local  com- 
munity, and  the  church  do  not  play  a  deter- 
mining role  in  our  society,  a  .-ioclety  dedi- 
cated to  providing  mutual  aid.  education, 
recreation  and  the  best  opportunity  for  a 
decent  life  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world'' 

Some  of  them  may  think  so  Most  of  them 
couldn  t  care  less  Their  minds  are  made  up 
The  'establishment"  i  which  means  the  ma- 
jority because  you  have  to  have  a  majority 
to  be,  or  certainly  remain  an  "establish- 
ment"!—this  must  go.  And  these  self-pro- 
claimed Intellectuals  and  revolutionaries  will 
be  the  new  establishment. 

It  is  difficult,  I  know,  for  an  adult,  even  a 
parent,  to  fully  appreciate  the  mental  tur- 
moil of  many  of  our  young  p)eople  However, 
some  of  our  adults — and  I  include  among 
them  some  of  our  political,  religious,  aca- 
demic, civic,  and  professional  leaders — .«omp 
of  them  must  bear  a  share  of  the  blame.  Their 
self-proclaimed  "Intellectuallsm"  shows  up  in 
their  writings,  their  lectures,  and  their 
.speeches,  and  It  Is  rubbing  off  on  the  young, 
searching,  trusting,  and  often  gullible  mind. 
It  deals  with  glittering  generalities  and 
cliches  without  any  real  meaning,  because 
these  are  seldom  translated  Into  speclflcs  It 
raises  false  hopes  of  Instant  change,  instant 
educational  excellence.  Instant  prosperity. 
Instant  peace,  and  Instant  social  JusMce  Be- 
cause It  lacks  realism,  it  Inevitably  leads  to 
disappointments  and  frustration. 

"We  can't  afford  not  to  afford"  to  do  some- 
thing. "We  have  the  resources"  to  do  some- 
thing. Well,  maybe  we  can:  maybe  we  can't 
Perhaps  there  are  resources:  perhaps  there 
aren't  Only  by  dealing  In  speclflcs.  working 
out  a  practical  order  of  priorities,  can  a  real 
Judgment  be  made. 

This  type  of  "Intellectuallsm"  Is  very  adept 
at  begging  the  question  by  making  use  of 
such  labels  as  "liberal",  "conservative", 
"moderate  ".  "McCarthylsm".  "stone  age 
thinking",      "leftist",     "radical",     "martyr". 
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"militarism",  "the  establUhment",  "civil 
rights  leader",  "free  speech",  "government 
censorship",  and  the  like.  It  often  speaks  of 
"change"  as  though  there  should  be  change 
for  the  sake  of  change.  Everyone  knows  the 
world  and  the  nation  Is  changing.  What  is 
important  Is  what  kind  of  change.  If  It  Is 
for  the  better,  that's  flne.  If  It  Is  for  the 
worse,  then  we  had  better  resist  change. 
When  profe-ssors  and  politicians  talk  of 
"change",  they  ought  to  be  specific  about 
what  they  mean,  and  then  the  people  can 
tell  whether  It  Is  practical,  sensible,  and 
worth  working  for. 

Of  one  thing  we  had  better  be  sure,  and 
that  Is  there  are  certain  things  that  don't 
change  and  shouldn't  change.  Truth,  moral- 
ity, the  Golden  Rule,  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, family  responsibility,  community  re- 
.sponslblUty — these  are  unchanging;  and 
there  should  never  be  a  "generation  gap"  as 
to  them. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about  "rights" 
Liurlng  the  past  few  years — especially  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  However,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Is  also  a  bill  of  Implied  respon- 
.-iblUtles,  The  right  to  vote  carries  with  it 
,1  responsibility  to  do  one's  homework  so  that 
:ie  or  she  will  know  whom  and  what  he  Is 
voting  for.  The  right  to  an  education  carries 
■Alth  It  a  responsibility  to  work  hard  and  do 
I  Vie  best  one  can  with  the  opportunity  avail- 
able We  do  not  have  equality  of  opportunity 
IT  education  yet,  but  we  are  working  on  It, 
•\nd  one  .■■hould  remember  that  Abraham 
Mncoln  did  not  have  an  equal  opportunity 
:  ir  education,  but  made  the  most  of  the  op- 
;■  ■rtunl;y  he  did  have  and  became  our  Pres- 
;  l-nt.  The  right  to  an  equal  opportunity  for 
iniployment  carries  with  It  a  responsibility 
;  )  be  loyal  to  one's  employer  and  his  f ellow- 
niployees,    to   work   hard   and   to   earn   ad- 

uicement  on  the  basis  of  merit.  The  right 
'1  be  an  American  citizen  carries  with  it  a 
responsibility    to    pay     one's    taxes,     levied 

•  hrough  our  proce.sses  of  representative  gov- 

•  rnment.   to  serve  one's  country  In  time  of 
.ar   according  to  laws   passed   through   our 

;irocesses  of  representative  government,  and 
1  be  loyal  to  liis  country.  The  right  of  free 
-peech  carries  with  it  a  correlative  responsi- 
bllity  to  speak  the  truth,  to  state  all  of  the 
;acts  and  not  ju.st  those  that  serve  one's 
Durpo.se,  and  to  avoid  slandering  or  libeling 
■no's  neighbor.  Indeed,  if  these  correlative 
responsibilities  are  not  observed,  rights  will 
not  mean  very  mvich. 

The  Idea  of  "civil  disobedience"  In  our 
-nunlry  seems  to  have  had  Its  origin  In  the 
■  uccess  of  the  late  Mahatma  Ohandl  in  In- 
iia.  But  Ghandi  was  living  under  an  entirely 
Uifereni  svstem  of  government  than  we  are. 
In  those  days,  under  British  colonial  rule,  the 
people  had  no  voice  In  their  government.  In 
iur  country,  they  do  If  a  majority  of  the 
poople  don't  like  "a-hat's  going  on,  they  can 
:iake  chances.  If  a  minority  of  the  people 
don't  like  what's  going  on,  they  have  federal 
,ind  state  constitutions  and  courts  to  protect 
•hem;  and  beyond  that,  they  must  be  con- 
'cnt  to  try  to  persuade  the  majority.  If  they 
can't  do  it,  then  the  majority  has  Its  right 
to  have  the  law  enforced;  and  that  right 
.'nuKt  be  maintained — otherwise  representa- 
■ive  government  will  be  replaced  by  tyranny. 

Our  law  enforcement  officers  have  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  both  the  majority  and  the 
I'linorlty,  and  it  is  a  deeply  important  and 
lifficult  form  of  public  service.  As  a  legisla- 
tor. I  have  some  appreciation  of  the  difficul- 
ties, because  we  have  a  similar  responsibility 
■o  the  majority  and  the  minority.  The  laws 
■Ae  pass  must  be  constitutional,  and  beyond 
that  we  must  strive  for  an  environment 
Ahich  will  be  calculated  to  bring  all  of  our 
people  closer  together. 

Above  all.  those  who  make  the  laws  and 
those  who  enforce  them,  cannot  do  their  Job 
without  the  support  of  public  opinion.  It 
helps,  I  know,  when  the  voices  of  the  critics 
are  occasionally  leavened  with  the  appro'vlng 
comments  of  the  usually  silent  majority.  We 


like  to  tlilnk  that  what  we  are  doing  has 
their  approval,  and  it  is  reassuring  when  they 
let  us  know  It. 

This  Is  what  we  are  all  here  for  tonight — 
to  break  our  silence  and  extend  our  warm 
and  heartfelt  salute  to  the  brave  men  and 
women  whose  service  we  need,  whose  service 
we  receive,  and  whose  service  we  praise. 


NEW    SANTA    BARBARA    OIL    SPILL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  and  disastrous  oil  pollution  of  the 
California  coastline  continues.  A  new 
slick  of  oil  washed  ashore  on  the  beaches 
between  Carpinteria  and  Ventura  this 
weekend. 

While  it  is  not  certain  where  the  oil 
came  from,  it  appears  possible  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  oil  seepage  from  the 
ruptured  ocean  floor  beneath  platform  A 
which  has  been  continuously  leaking 
since  the  blowout  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  almost  11  months  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  despolia- 
tion of  the  Santa  Barbara  beaches  is  not 
just  a  California  problem,  it  is  a  na- 
tional problem.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  give 
this  continuing  environmental  pollu- 
tion, which  is  a  direct  result  of  Federal 
policy,  their  thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  moi-ning's  Los  Angeles  Times 
article  en  this  new  oil  slick  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
New  On,  Slick  Hrrs  10  Miles  of  Coast — Birds 

Reported  Stricken  Near  Santa  Barbara 
(By  Robert  Klstler) 

A  new  wave  of  crude  oil  washed  ashore 
south  of  Santa  Barbara  Sunday,  depositing 
pools  of  smelly  black  petroleum  and  hun- 
dreds of  helpless,  oil-smeared  seablrds  over 
a  10-mlle  stretch  of  Ventura  County  coast- 
line. 

A  Union  Oil  Co,  spokesman  said  it  was 
possible  that  the  new  oil  slick  resulted  from 
an  Increased  seepage  of  raw  oil  beneath  the 
company's  controversial  drilling  platform  A, 
5V4  miles  out  from  Santa  Barbara, 

That  platform  was  the  site  last  January 
and  February  of  massive  crude  oil  pollution 
of  Santa  Barbara  area  beaches. 

While  it  has  been  leaking  steadily  since 
then — an  estimated  10  to  15  barrels  a  day — 
a  pipeline  crack  last  week  probably  caused 
a  "significant  increase  "  in  spillage,  the  com- 
pany said. 

area  of  contamination 

Sunday's  contamination  reportedly 
stretched  from  the  Santa  Barbara-Ventura 
County  Line  (Just  south  of  Carpinteria)  to 
a  point  about  five  miles  north  of  Ventura. 
and  prompted: 

Reports  that  several  seablrds  had  already 
been  found  dead  and  that  hundreds  of  others 
were  seen  floating  near  the  beaches,  preening 
oil  from  their  feathers  and  flailing  helplessly. 

Another  request  by  a  conservation  group. 
Get  Oil  Out  (GOO),  that  President  Nixon 
halt  all  offshore  drilling  operations  in  Santa 
Barbara  Channel. 

A  statement  by  Union  OH  Co.  that  the 
recent  increase  in  oil  seepage  near  Platform 
A  (discovered  Saturday,  but  of  possibly  days- 
earlier  origin)   had  apparently  subsided. 

The  new  clash  between  conservationists 
and  the  oil  company  began  last  week  when  an 
8-lncb-dlameter  undersea  pipeline  sprang 
a  leak  beneath  Platform  A. 

After  company  wells  beneath  the  platform 
were  shut  down  Tuesday  so  workmen  could 
replace  the  leaking  pipe,  increased  undersea 
pressure  forced  much  more  oil  out  of  ocean 


floor  fissures,  a  Union  Oil  spokesman  said 
Sunday. 

However,  after  the  pipe  leak  was  repaired 
and  the  wells  reopened,  the  pressure  appar- 
ently went  back  to  "normal,"  and  Sunday 
the  leak  was  said  by  Union  Oil  workers  to  be 
back  to  Its  usual  rate  of  seepage. 

It  was  Impossible  to  tell,  company  spokes- 
men said.  Just  how  much  more  oil  rose  to 
the  surface  after  Tuesday's  shutdown  opera- 
tions were  initiated.  Officials  said  poor  visibil- 
ity In  the  channel  made  accurate  estimates 
Impossible, 

In  any  event,  what  residents  claim  is  a 
new  oil  slick  began  coming  ashore  Saturday, 
forcing  the  evacuation  of  water  enthusia.s's. 
particularly  at  the  popular  Rlncon  Beach 
surfing  area. 

Saturday's  pollution,  beginning  about  four 
miles  south  of  Carpinteria.  steadily  inched 
down  the  coast  and.  by  Sunday  morning,  the 
oil  had  reached  almost  to  Venfara. 

Yvon  Choulnard,  31-year-old  mountain 
climbing  equipment  manufacturer,  is  one  of 
those  owning  property  In  the  area.  Prom  his 
back  porch — five  miles  north  of  Ventura — he 
wat-ched  the  ooze's  progress. 

"I  first  saw  a  couple  of  birds  In  trou'ole 
Saturday  evening,"  he  said.  "They  were  west- 
ern grebes  and  had  been  covered  with  oil, 

"By  Sunday,  about  8  am,  when  I  got  up, 
those  two  birds  were  dead  ,  ,  ,  the  waves  had 
become  black  and  there  were  large  pools  of 
oil  standing  on  the  beaich," 

Throughout  Sunday.  Choulnard  said,  the 
number  of  afflicted  birds  grew.  By  sundown, 
through  field  glasses,  he  estimated  there  were 
about  200  less  than  100  yards  oft  shore  " 

Choulnard's  Sunday  observations  were 
mirrored  by  a  report  from  Mrs.  T  Preston 
Webster,  president  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Au- 
dubon Society,  who  Inspected  the  oeaches 
just  north  of  Chouinard's  house  Sunday. 

"There  were  only  two  dead  birds — a  com- 
mon murre  and  a  loon — that  we  found."  she 
said,  "but  the  blrdklll  Is  Just  beginning." 

Former  State  Senator  Alvin  C.  Welngand, 
board  chairmaji  of  Get  Oil  Out,  said  the  re- 
newed problems  were  "just  another  Indica- 
tion th.ar,  no  matter  what  the  oil  com.panies 
say,  they  can't  guarantee  that  current  drill- 
ing operations  are  fail-safe." 

Immediately  upon  le.irning  of  Siturday's 
increased  seepage,  Welngand  sent  a  telegram 
to  Mr.  Nixon,  urging  that  "he  become  per- 
sonally involved  in  our  problems  here  .^nd 
that  he  order  all  drilling  operations  in  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  shut  down." 


CONGRATULATIONS  FROM  NA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY  OF  PORTUGAL 
UPON  TWO   LUNAR   LANDINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  National 
Assembly  of  Portugal,  dated  Decem- 
ber 11,  1969,  offering  congratulations  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
outstanding  success  of  the  two  lunar 
landings  by  our  heroic  astronauts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AssEMBLEiA  Nacional  OfIcio  No,  32 'X, 

December  11, 1969. 
The  Speaker. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Sir:  It  is  my  most  pleasant  duty  to  Inform 
you  that  the  National  Assembly  of  Portugal, 
at  the  opening  of  its  new  session,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  motion  of  congratulations 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
outstanding  success  of  your  heroic  astro- 
nauts' two  lunar  landings,  with  the  highest 
appreciation  for  the  extraordinary  scientific 
research  and  efficient  organization  which  led 
to  such  achievements. 

Furthermore,   it   was   stressed   that,   even 
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though    these    evanta   may    be   regarded    aa 

triumphs  nf  :he  priwer  nf  mans  mind  we 
also  feel  glad  that  rhev  should  have  been  ac- 
complished by  a  great  country  nurtured  In 
the   principles   of   Western    civilization 

On  behalf  of  this  Assembly  and  In  my  own 
name.    I    would   aak    you    to    accept    the    ex- 
pression  of  my   highest   consideration 
T  CtrnAHAL  Netto. 
The  President .  National  Asfembly 


SPECIAL  ARROGANCE  OF 
SENATORIAL  DOVES 

Mr  OURNEY  Mr  Prpsident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled.  'Sena- 
torial Do'.es  Show  a  Special  Arroeance." 
wntt#n  by  Cro.sby  S  Noyes.  and  pub- 
U.shed  in  the  Washini;ton  Star  of  Decem- 
ber 30.  1969 

In  the  past.  I  have  not  al'.vays  agreed 
with  Mr  Noyps"  \':e'.v,  on  many  public 
l.«w;iips.  and  I  dare  ^ay  we  will  dlsaeree  ;n 
the  future  But  I  havp  always  recotmized 
him  as  a  competent  and  thorough  re- 
porter and  a  commentator  of  great  in- 
teerit5».  i  think  this  article  is  a  partlc- 
liiarly  penetrating  one  and  one  deservinE 
of  wide  circulation. 

It  seem.--,  to  me  that  very  many  of  the 
critics  of  the  American  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  fail  to  caro'  their  arguments  to 
their  logical  conclusions  How  can  we. 
in  the  name  of  self-determination,  seek 
to  imnose  '  reforms'  on  the  Saition  Gov- 
ernment, with  implied  threat  that  failure 
to  "reform"  alons  the  lines  we  suggest 
would  brin^  retaliation  from  the  US. 
Gjvernment^  Their  argument.^  are  fre- 
quently contradictor^'  they  contend  on 
one  hand  that  the  United  States  has 
made  South  Vietnam  into  a  puppet  state 
which  jump.s  to  do  our  biddiim.  On  the 
other  hand,  thev  also  complain  that 
Sleuth  Vietnam  should  not  be  permitted 
to  mfluence  American  policy  or  have  an 
equal  voice  m  the  peace  .settlement,  and 
that  the  Thieu  government  is  too  inde- 
pendent Mr  President,  they  cannot 
have  it  both  ways,  putting  the  Thieu 
goveiTiment  down  as  too  indej^endent 
and  too  much  of  a  puppet  at  the  same 
time 

Fjr  m.v  part.  I  think  a  show  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Thieu  government  is 
highly  de^^rable.  That,  after  all,  is  what 
the  war  is  all  abou' — we  are  fit;hting  to 
keep  South  Vietnam  free  and  'ndepend- 
ent  We  do  not  want  a  vass-^l  state 
there — certainly  net  a  vassal  state  run 
by  Hanoi,  and  net  a  vassal  state  of  the 
United  State.s  either. 

There  being  .10  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Senatorwi.  Doves  Show  a  Special 
Arrogance 

By  Crosby  S   Noyes) 

There  Is  a  special  arrogance  In  the  per- 
sistent demands  ot  some  senatorial  dove.s 
that  the  United  States  rhould  lower  the 
boom  on  the  government  In  Saigon. 

The  presumption  of  these  gentlemen,  ap- 
parently. Is  exactly  the  same  as  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  That  the 
United  States  Is  In  South  Vietnam  In  the 
role  of  an  imperial  power,  that  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon  is  indeed  nothing  more  tiian 
the  puppet  of  the  United  States  and  that 
If  It  falls  to  perform  as  we  would  like  It  to. 
It  can  be  dismissed  at  our  pleasure 


In  lt<  moBt  extreme  form,  furthermore. 
the  rationale  for  replacing  the  Saigon  regime 
at  this  point  Is  close  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
Communists  The  failure  i>f  the  Thieu  gov- 
ernment Is  that  It  Is  too  'rigid"  in  Its  ap- 
proach to  peace  negotiations  It  should 
therefore  be  sup)er8eded  by  a  "broad  coali- 
tion ■  which,  pre.sumably  would  be  more 
amenable  to  reaching  a  political  compro- 
mise which  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  could  ac- 
cept 

It  Is  never  -ipelied  out  Just  how  we  should 
go  about  disposing  of  the  present  govern- 
ment or  by  what  process  its  successor  should 
be  selected  The  Implication  seems  to  be 
that  since  the  government  depends  entirely 
on  American  support  for  Its  .survival,  any 
threat  to  withdraw  this  iijiport  would  re- 
sult In  an  Immedhite  collapse 

Quite  .ipart  from  the  morality  of  such 
tattles,  rhe  United  States.  In  fact,  has  never 
had  this  kind  uf  leverage  In  Saigon  .Since 
the  days  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  the  successive 
regimes  have  been  remarkably  resistant  to 
pressure  from  W.i^hlngton  Today,  with  the 
departure  of  American  troops  untter  wav, 
'he  TlUou  government  Is  not  likely  to  ac- 
cept H  suggestion  to  step  ;uslde 

N  T  is  :he  suggestion  likely  to  be  n.ade 
bv  anv  resoonslble  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration m  W.ishlnglijn 

Whatever  defects  the  Thieu  regime  mav 
have.  It  Is  rated  as  by  far  the  most  effective 
government  th.it  has  exi.sted  in  .Saigon  since 
1963  .\ny  return  to  the  political  chao.s  that 
fi: lowed  the  murder  of  Diem  with  six  gov- 
ernments, both  mllltarv  and  civilian,  hold- 
ing power  over  a  period  of  19  months,  would 
be  a  sure  prescription  for  disaster  Despite 
the  complaints  of  the  critics,  firm  support 
for  the  Thieu  government  is  the  cornerstone 
of  President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy 

Tliere  Is  much  talk,  to  be  .sure,  of  trying 
to  induce  Thieu  to  "bro.-vden  the  base'  of  his 
government  in  order  to  attract  more  popu- 
Uir  support  In  a  future  [KiUtlcal  contest  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  C.immunlsts  But 
even  this  presents  certain  dangers  and  dlffl- 
cultlcs 

In  theory,  the  base- broadening  could  be 
done  in  two  ways  Thieu  could  try  to  win  the 
support  of  a  niunber  of  disaffected  groups  bv 
taking  the  leaders  of  these  groups  into  his 
government  It  has  been  suggested  th?y 
might  include  such  supposedly  popular  fig- 
ures as  Gen  Duong  Van  Mlnh.  leaders  of  the 
dissident  Budtlhlits  and  other  rellglou.=  <^cts 
Another  way  that  Thieu  might  Increase 
his  popular  support  Is  by  faking  direct  ac- 
tion to  liberalize  his  regime  .^uch  steps.  It 
Is  said,  could  include  a  vigorous  land  reform 
program,  an  end  to  press  censorship  .-aid  the 
release  of  political  prisoners 

Some  eHort.  In  fact,  has  been  made  in  both 
dlrecuons  with  no  great  success.  So  far  the 
dissident  political  figxires  ;i?ve  shnwn  little 
enthiisiai-m  for  lolnlng  together  in  anv  co- 
herent ■.-oalltlon  either  in  support  or  In  op- 
position to  the  government  The  fragmentii- 
tlon  that  is  characteristic  of  Vietnamese 
politics  IS  still  very  much  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Similarly,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year. 
Thieu  has  pressed  hard  for  a  radical  land  re- 
form law  that  would  result  in  the  Immedi- 
ate distribution  .if  some  t  2  million  .acres  01 
land  .imong  about  800,000  landless  tenant 
farmers  The  Irony  for  those  who  complain 
of  a  livck  of  democratic  process  in  Vietnam 
Is  that  this  much-needed  measure  has  re- 
mained hrmly  bottled  up  In  Saigon's  can- 
tankerous elected  legislature. 

This  Is  not  to  say.  however,  that  in  other 
areas  Thieu  is  not  succeeding  In  extending 
his  popular  support.  Indeed,  he  is  doing  it 
where  It  matters  most — not  among  the  po- 
litical cliques  In  Saigon,  but  In  the  thou- 
sands of  villages  and  hamlets  throughout 
the  country. 
The  rapid  extension  of  Saigon's  control  in 


the  countryside,  the  reopening  of  roads  and 
railways,  the  return  of  400.000  refugees  to 
their  villages,  the  rearming  of  village  self- 
defense  units,  the  recent  elections  of  village 
officials — all  these  things  have  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  VK)litlcaI  force  In  Viet- 
nam 

In  the  end.  It  is  likely  that  this  new  force 
will  do  more  to  strengthen  Thleu's  position 
than  any  political  maneuvering  that  he 
might  attempt  Instead  of  trying  to  under- 
mine and  sabotage  this  process,  the  United 
States  has  a  most  vital  interest  in  encourag- 
ing It 


THE  MEANING  OF  PEACE 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
sjui.-hed  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr 
.•\Li.oTTi  on  the  subject  Peace."  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
relating  to  his  statement  be  printed  in 
the  FiECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  state- 
ment  and   article    were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   by   Senator  .Allott 

"Peace  on  Earth  '  is  the  universal  theme 
of  the  Christmas  season  The  word  "Peace. 
of  course,  has  many  applications.  There  Is 
the  kind  of  peace  which  results  from  ihe 
good  intentions  and  goodwill  of  men  and 
nations  There  is  tlie  kind  of  peace  which 
IS  simply  an  absence  of  war — u  toleration 
I'here  is  :he  kind  of  peace  v-'hlch.  being  false 
in  nature,  am^iunts  merely  to  a  temporar\ 
time  before  .aggression  is  waged  anew 

The  young  author  of  an  article  published 
m  the  Denver  Post  of  December  13  has  cap- 
tured, in  my  judgment,  the  true  meaning 
and  spirit  of  the  i^enuine  peace  we  all  seek 
to  focus  more  clearly  at  ih:.T  time  of  year. 

The  writer  Is  a  senior  at  Aurora  Hmkley 
High  School  in  Aurora.  Colorad.i  Her  brotlier 
died  October  28  m  Viet  Nam.  and  wa.s  hurled 
a  tia>  before  his  20; h  birthday  The  article 
she  wrote  is  a  tribute  to  lier  brother 

In  It.  Miss  Pattl  G  Wright  shows  not 
hatred,  not  anger,  not  rebellion,  but  charity. 
comp;tssicn.  und  true  f>eace  with  herself  ;ind 
her  tellow  citizens. 

Miss  Wright's  family  has  made  the  ulti- 
mate .'iacrifice  Yet  m  the  true  spirit  of 
Christmas,  this  young  woman  brings  the  ter- 
rible war  in  Vietnam  into  locus  lor  all  of 
us  If  ;-he  13  able  to  speak  so  clearly,  surely 
those  who  have  sacrihccd  nothing  cannot 
help  but  at  least  listen. 

What  .1  blessing  to  have  vovir.g  people  of 
the  caJiber  of  Pattl  Wright  speak  up  at  this 
hour. 

(Prom  the  Denver  Post.  Dec.   13.   1969] 

Voice  of  Yotrrti--"HE  ForciiT  for  Peace  and 

Now  He   H\s   It" 

I  By   Pattl    G    Wright) 

I  The  writer,  a  senior  at  .Aurora  Hinkley 
High  School,  prepared  the  foUo-A-lng  article 
"i\s  a  tribute  to  mv  brother  who  died  Oct 
28th  la  Vietnam  while  a  pilot  of  a  helicopter 
gun.slup  that  was  shot  down  by  hostile  fire 
He  was  burled  one  day  before  his  2Pth  birth- 
day "i 

Resounding  over  the  nation  wliat  was  once 
muted  whispering  ha.s  now  become  an  ever- 
increasing  thimder  of  a  million  voices.  Tliese 
voices  lue  trump>etlng  a  challenge  to  those 
people  who  doubt  the  cause  and  freedom  01 
this  nation — our  .America 

Tcxlay's  s(x?lety  Is  conlronted  by  a  multi- 
tude of  conflicts,  both  Internal  .vnd  external. 
These  conflicts  hang  heavy  over  the  heads  of 
the  .American  people,  threatemng  their  verv' 
peace  .tnd  security  Among  these  conflicts  is 
one   which   hangs   heaviest    upon   America's 
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mind  and  heart — the  'Vietnam  war.  This  war 
has  turned  complacency  of  our  nation  Into 
a  raging  hell  of  dissension  and  disorder. 

For  the  first  time  In  our  country's  his- 
tory, the  American  people  are  not  totally  sup- 
porting their  country's  Involvement  in  a  war. 
Dissenters  and  rioters  have  stormed  Ameri- 
can streets  for  the  last  five  years,  screaming 
protest  against  the  Vietnam  war — as  being 
immoral,  unconstitutional  and  totally  un- 
supix>rted. 

These  Individuals  cry  out  in  a  rage  against 
a  war  "with  no  cause."  They  dictate  that 
America  has  no  right  to  involve  herself  In 
the  conflicts  of  another  country.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  belief,  these  people  state  that 
the  men  America  Is  sending  to  Vietnam. 
Lind  those  who  have  died  there,  have  no  Idea 
what  they  are  lighting  for.  or  what  they  died 
(or 

However,  there  exists  another  faction  in 
this  conflict — the  "silent  majority."  tJp  to 
now.  these  people  have  remained  fairly  sub- 
dued and  nonresponslve  to  the  challenges 
thrown  tc  them  by  the  dissenting  minority. 
This  attitude  has  abruptly  changed.  Now  the 
silent  majority"  is  speaking  out  loudly 
against  those  who  question  the  cause  and 
freedom  of  our  democracy. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a  nation 
where  freedom  and  Justice  have  been  the 
supreme  goals  Thus  far.  these  goals  have  not 
been  fully  realized.  Yet,  mankind  must  al- 
ways have  a  goal  to  strive  for,  or  It  never 
Improves,  This  challenge  is  what  America 
offers  to  anyone  brave  enough  to  reach  for 
that  goal  In  involving  herself  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  our  nation  Is  offering  a  challenge 
of  freedom  and  justice  to  a  people  who  have 
known  only  fer.r  and  oppression. 

The  iTien  who  have  fought  in  Vietnam  do 
have  a  cause,  and  reason  for  fighting.  To 
these  soldiers,  their  fighting  and  dying  Is 
not  futile  TTiey  know  :hey  are  In  this  war 
to  protect  not  only  freedom  and  Justice 
against  tyranny  and  oppression;  but  they  are 
fighting  for  us  As  In  the  last  words  of  a 
you.ig  soldier  prior  to  his  death. 

"You  know.  I've  been  here  five  months, 
and  it  seems  a  long,  long  time  away  from 
home  This  will  i>e  the  first  Christmas  I 
haven't  been  liome.  .Tnd  it'll  be  hard.  But 
I  know  I'm  lighting  for  my  country;  and 
more  important.  I'm  fighting  for  the  ones  I 
love.  That's  all  that  matters." 

To  the  "silent  majority,"  America  still  rep- 
resenus  freeoom  and  the  right  to  live  your 
own  life.  No  nation  is  e.er  absolutely  Justified 
in  war.  but  when  a  force  such  as  communism 
threatens  the  security  and  peace  of  oiir 
country,  then  war  is  inevitable.  When  the 
leaders  of  our  nation  must  decide  on  war 
tactics  to  obtain  peace,  then  it  is  each  In- 
dividual Americans  duty  and  obligation  to 
support  that  deci.slon  Only  by  giving  support 
to  our  men  in  Vietnam  cL^n  the'united  States 
keep  herself  irom  being  sw.Tllowed  up  in  the 
sweltering  inferno  cf  communism. 

He  foueiit  for  peace  .  .  .  and  now  he  has 
it." 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  RECORD 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  Senators  should  be  proud  of 
the  record  they  have  made  during  the 
past  weeks,  especially  during  last  week. 

-After  all  these  years,  the  Senate  is  as- 
suniins  its  constitutional  responsibility 
with  regard  to  the  making  of  war  abroad 
and  also  in  controlling  the  profligate  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  on  extrav- 
agant and  unnecessary  weapons  for 
foreign  clients. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "No  More  'Vietnajns,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1969,  and  also  an  article  entitled 


"The  Senate  Takes  a  Stand,"  written  by 
Tom  'Wicker,  and  published  in  the  same 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

No  More  Vietnams 

A  determination  to  avoid  "another  'Viet- 
nam" is  the  principal  imptilse  Isehind  the 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  barring  the  use  of  its  funds  to  intro- 
duce American  ground  combat  troops  into 
Laos  or  Thailand.  The  consensus  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  country  on  this  issue  was 
Indicated  by  the  73-to-17  vote  for  the  Sen- 
ate rider  and.  even  more,  by  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  White  House  and  Its  supporters  on 
Capitol  Hill  Joined  to  preface  the  action 
with  a  statement  that  It  was  "in  line  with 
the   expressed   intention   of   the   President." 

The  Nixon  Administration  would  like  the 
amendment  to  be  taken  as  a  show  of  bi- 
partisan unity  behind  the  President's  policy 
in  Southeast  .\sla.  But  its  legislative  his- 
tory— especially  its  origin  among  liberal  Sen- 
ators of  both  parties  who  have  doubts  about 
the  clandestine  American  military  operations 
in  Laos  and  other  aspects  of  Asian  pwlicy — 
suggests  that  it  represents  a  "reassertion  of 
Congressional  prerogatives."  That  Is  the  view. 
among  others,  of  Senator  Frank  Church  of 
Idaho,  the  amendment's  chief  author 

For  the  first  time  teeth  have  been  put  in 
the  National  Commitments  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  spring.  That  res- 
olution expressed  the  Senate's  view  that  na- 
tional commitments  to  use  cr  promise  the 
use  of  American  armed  forces  abroad  should 
be  undertaken  only  with  the  prior  consent 
of  Congress. 

A  constitutional  Issue  of  grave  importance 
is  involved.  While  Congress  declares  war  and 
approves  treaties,  successive  Chief  Execu- 
tives have  progressively  expanded  the  power 
of  the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  to 
make  the  nation's  foreign  and  defense  poli- 
cies and  to  involve  the  co-antry  in  undeclared 
wars.  The  seml-siirreptitious  manner  in 
which  President  Johnson  took  the  United 
States  into  a  large-scale  land  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  led  Coi:gress  to  re-examine  its  own 
powers  and  responsibilities. 

Conj^ress  can  intervene  in  policy  determi- 
nation through  conircl  of  the  purse  strings. 
but  that  is  a  more  drastic  remedy  than  most 
legislators  favor  once  military  .iction  is  ini- 
tiated. Last  week's  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  .•\cl  was  carefully 
drafted  to  avoid  impeding  .American-sup- 
ported niiiitar,-  oper  .ticns  already  -jiider  way 
in  Laos  and  Thail;>nd  while,  at  the  -ame  time 
warning  against  their  e.^cpansion  into  .--meri- 
can  ground  combat  -.vithout  Congressional 
consultation. 

The  p.=iucity  of  past  consultation  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  tiemme  !  in  part 
from  the  bre;  l-;cc-.vn  in  re:ation.s  betv  een 
President  Johnson  and  the  chairman  cf  the 
Foreign  Relations  Coinmittee.  Senator  Ful- 
brlght.  In  Laos  tiiere  has  Ijeen  an  additional 
factor.  American  military  intervention  since 
the  Kennedy  Administration  has  taken  vari- 
ous forms  of  disguise  to  avoid  open  violation 
of  the  Geneva  accords—  v  iiich  would  enibar- 
ras  the  neutralist  government  of  Laos,  de- 
spite prior  violations  by  the  Ccniniunisls 

.American  bombing  of  the  Ho  Clii  Mlnh 
supply  trails  throofrh  Laos  linking  Nrrth 
Vietnam  to  the  South  has  been  common 
knowledge  Eince  1P54  But  few  members  of 
Congress  have  been  aware  of  the  extent  of 
C.I.A.  involvement  with  the  clandestine  army 
of  Meo  hill  tribesmen,  who  have  stepped  up 
their  operations  considerably  this  year.  Amer- 
ican bombing  in  support  cf  Meo  and  other 
Laotian  Army  operations  reportedly  has  in- 
creased tenfold  or  more  in  the  last  six 
months.  News  reports  of  increased  activity 
on  the  Laotian  front  and  inquiries  by  the 
Symington  subcommittee  into  American  com- 
mitments In  Asia  generally  have  combined  to 


stir  concern  that  Laos  might  be  turning  into 
another  Vietnam. 

The  secret  session  of  the  Senate  on  Laos 
last  week  has  helped  to  allay  this  concern, 
in  part  through  the  Administration's  re- 
newed pledges  not  to  Involve  American 
ground  combat  forces  The  worst  pitfalls  of 
Vietnam — over  Americanization  and  over- 
militarization  of  the  conflict — have  appa- 
rently been  avoided  so  far  in  Laos 

Both  sides  know  there  can  be  no  solution 
in  Laos  until  the  Vietnam  war  is  settled. 
The  Communists  and  the  neutralist  govern- 
ment in  Vientiane  engage  in  military  and 
political  skirmishing,  but  neither  has  at- 
tempted to  push  the  other  to  the  wall.  The 
Communists  have  stayed  out  of  the  Mekong 
Valley  for  the  most  part  The  Royal  Laotian 
Army  and  the  Meo  forces  have  made  no  at- 
tempt to  interdict  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails  en 
the  ground. 

But  as  long  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  drags 
on,  escalation  of  the  Laotian  conflict  will  re- 
main a  possibility.  The  prohibition  against 
American  ground  combat  forces  without  Con- 
gressional consent  should  help  stave  off  that 
possibility.  More  important,  it  establishes  a 
valuable  precedent  in  restoring  a  form  of 
Congressional  oversight  that  Is  the  country's 
best   guarantee   against    another   Vietnam. 

In  the  Nation:   The  Senate  Takes  a  Stand 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington.— The  clandestine  warfare  be- 
ing waged  in  Laos  will  not  be  stopped  by  the 
Senate's  prohibition  on  sending  American 
ground  combat  troops  to  that  countrv  and 
Thailand.  This  remarkable  rider  to  tfie  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  might  nevertheless 
have  profound  effect  upon  the  development 
of  American  military-foreign  policy  In  the 
seventies. 

The  Senate  action — later  accepted  by  the 
House — resulted  directly  from  this  year's  es- 
tablishment of  a  Foreign  Relations  subcom- 
mittee, under  Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri, 
to  examine  American  commitments  abroad 
The  subcommittee's  investigations  and  its 
secret  sessions  with  State  Department  and 
Pentagon  officials  enabled  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  chairman, 
to  raise  for  the  first  time  some  really  in- 
formed que.stions  about  Americrin  operations 
in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

state  department  memo 
When  he  put  these  questions  to  the  .-Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  writing,  its  De- 
fense subcommittee  proved  unable  t.o  answer 
them — aithough  that  iDody  was  charged  with 
examining  the  Pentagon  "money  blir  There- 
fore, the  Xixcn  .\dmlnlstration  had  to  tupply 
the  answers— which  it  did.  in  a  thirty-page 
memorandum  read  to  the  whole  Senate  in  an 
unusual  secret  session.  The  mem"  was  an  ap- 
proximate summary  of  what  the  "Symington 
subcommittee  had  alre-.dv  le::rned  about 
Laos  f-.nd  Th.iiland  in  hearings  which  have 
n:)t  yet  been  published  (due  to  State  De- 
partment insistence  on  heavy  censorship). 
This  had  several  immediate  effects.  It 
-made  the  whole  Senate  aware  of  what 
Symington's  group  w.is  learning  about  the 
extent  of  .American  military  activities  in 
those  two  countries,  which  is  considerable: 
since  the  disputed  hearings  may  not  be  pub- 
lished for  quite  a  while.  Senators  busy  on 
other  matters  would  otherwise  have  known 
no  more  th..n  they  usually  do — which  is  not 
much — about  defense  appropriations  and  tlie 
activities  they  support. 

CREEPING   entry 

Once  Senators  did  know  officially  that 
.•American  air  units  were  already  bombing  and 
strafing  in  Laos,  in  support  of  armies  trained, 
supplied  and  to  some  extent  led  by  Ameri- 
cans, the  similarity  to  the  creeping  Ameri- 
can entry  into  the  larger  Vietnam  war  be- 
came obviovis. 

It  was  then  easier  to  persuade  the  Senate 
to   take    hold   of   what    a    Senate   strategist 
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called  the  one  really  g"od  hindle  you've 
got  "— approprlatlon»--ln  trying  to  restrain 
or  guide  executive  control  of  foreign  policy 
and  the  armed  forcee 

The  net  effect  of  the  rider  U  that  the 
Nixon  Admlnlsinitlon  now  could  hardly 
escalate  present  American  activities  In  Laos 
into  a  Vletnam-mtxlel  ground  wir  without 
coming  first  Ui  Congres-s  for  approval  Per- 
haps more  Important  t>ecaiuse  no  real  war 
la  as  yet  under  way  in  Thailand,  a  secret  con- 
tingency plan  for  American  military  aid  to 
that  country  could  not  now  be  put  into  effect 
without  specific  Congressional  approval 

The  lAos- Thai  land  rider,  moreover,  has  to 
t)e  read  In  conjunction  with  another  action 
of  the  Senate  the  st>-cai;ed  cf>mmltments 
resolution  '  passed  earlier  this  year  In  which 
the  Senators  expressed  the  view  that  the 
President  rnuld  not  make  *  "national  com- 
mitment "  to  another  nation  without  specific 
Congressional  appr  ival  This  was  another 
effort  hut  one  without  much  practical 
effect  tti  limit  a  President  s  power  '-o  com- 
mit American  military  forces,  by  executive 
agreement  to  act  In  various  cr.ntlngencles 
around  the  world -to  'Instantly  repel"  for 
in.siance  any  attnck  un  :he  Philippines  fr^>m 
any  s»iurce.  a  repeated  pledge  that  appears 
tv  override  Congress's  constitutional  war- 
rn<ikln^  power 

REIN    OM    PBESrOE.VT 

These  two  acts  together  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial Congressional  notice  to  Mr  Nixon 
and  Preslden's  to  come  that  neither  he  nor 
they  will  be  quite  so  free  to  dlsjjose  of  Amer- 
ican mlllt<trv  p<>wer  without  legislative  checlt 
as  F^reslflenri  have  been  In  the  postwar  er.i 
And  that  the  I.aos-Th  illand  rider  added  to 
an  appropriations  bill  was  a  pointed  remind- 
er of  the  ultimate  Congressional  power  of 
the  purse — seldom  used,  recently,  except  to 
permit  rather  than  restrain  mlUtarv  adven- 
tures 

Mr  Nixon  obviously  got  the  point — in- 
fluenced, some  Congressloml  observers  be- 
lieve, by  the  convincing  78  to  11  v^te  for 
the  Laos-Thailand  rider  Even  while  State 
Department  and  Pentagon  lobbyists  were  pre- 
par!::g  to  opp<','e  the  rider  In  Senate-H  use 
conference  the  White  House  announced  pub- 
licly that  the  action  wis  "in  line"  with  its 
policy 

ANOTHER    BENBrtT 

One  further  benefit  might  flow  from  alt 
thl."!  Since  the  Senate  now  has  been  told 
what  is  happening  In  Laos  •  although  Its 
members  will  soon  be  confronted  with  secu- 
rity censorship  of  the  3ecret  session >.  the 
Symington  subcommittee  is  likely  to  ^in 
allies  in  Its  demand  that  it  be  allowed  to  pub- 
lish a  relatively  uncensored  transcript  of  Its 
hearings  on  the  Laotian  war 

After  all  other  Sen  I'ors  mav  reason,  the 
executive  branch,  the  Senate,  the  Laotians, 
the  Russians,  the  Chinese  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  know  what  is  going  on  In  Lacs 
Why  shouldn't  the  American  taxpayer,  who 
foots  the  bill  for   i  lire*  pir*^  of  the  action? 


BII  LS  .\FFF.CnNG  AL-\SK.A  TRADE 

Mr  BELLMON  Mr  P.'-e.^ident,  on  De- 
cember 19.  1969  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr  Stevens'  introduced  S.  3272 
and  S  3'J7'3  These  bills  have  generated 
a  i?reat  deal  of  discussion,  interest,  and 
comment 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S  3272 
A  bill  to  extend  to  shipping  In  the  Alaska 
trade    the    construction    differential    and 


operating   differential   subsidies   now   pro- 
vided  to  shipping   in   foreign   commerce 
H^    If    '■nocfed    by    the   Senate   and   Home 

of    Reoreiematit  ei  of   the    United   Siates  of 

Arneru-a    in    Cr>n^e'<s    asuernbled 

TITLE  I     DECLARATION   OP  POLICY 
Sec    101    Title  *«  of  the  United  States  Code 
13  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  thereto 
ad  follows 

•J  1 103    The  n.mcontlguous  State 

■  Becau.se  the  policies  expreased  In  this 
title  are  national  policies  designed  to  bene- 
fit all  the  United  States,  because  the  imple- 
mentation of  those  policies  work  a  hard- 
ship on  Alaska  which,  because  it  is  non- 
contiguous to  any  other  State.  Is  unusually 
dependent  in  .tceangolng  tran-sjiortatlon.  and 
because  the  cost  of  national  policies  should 
be  borne  equally  by  all  the  United  States.  It 
is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
3f.«'es  that  .Maska  should  have  available  to  It 
oceangrilng  tran.sportatiwn  at  the  cost  that 
would  have  been  realized  If  It  were  not  for 
those  national  policies   " 

TITLE   II 

Se<    201    Title  46  of  the  United  States  Code 

is    amended    by    inserting,    following   section 

289b    the    following    new   .section; 

'5  289c    'Transp<:>rtAtlon    of    pa.ssengers    and 

merchandise  In  ve.ssels  owned  and 

operated   by   the   State   of   Alaska 

between  points  In  Alaska  and  the 

United  States 

"Notwithstanding  'he  provisions  of  law  of 

•he  United  States  restricting  to  vessels  of  the 

United  St.ites  the  triinspmrtatlon  of  [>Hii6en- 

gers  and   merchandise   directly   or   indirectly 

from  liny  port  in  the  l.'nlted  States  •.)  tiiother 

port    of    the    United    .States,    [xu^sengers   and 

merchandise   mav   be  tmnsported   on   vessels 

owned  and  operated  by  the  State  of  Alaska 

between  ports  within  .Maska  or  between  ports 

In  Alaska  and  ports  in  Canada  or  the  United 

States   until   such    time   as   such    vessels   are 

replaced    by    vessels    constructed    under    the 

subsidy  provided   In  chapter  27  of  this  title 

or   until  three  years   from   the  date  of  this 

Act.  whichever  shall  ix-cur  later  " 

TITLE   III 

Sec  301  la)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section I  a)  of  section  1151  of  title  46  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
following  the  words  "United  States"  and  be- 
fore the  period,  the  words  "or  in  the  Alaska 
trade". 

(2)  Subsection  lai  of  section  1151  of  title 
46  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  .imeiided  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  flrst  sentence  of  this  subsection,  the 
State  of  Alaska,  or  any  agency  of  political 
subdlvLsion  thereof,  may  make  application 
to  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  for  a  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  to  aid  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  vessel  to  be  used  In  the 
AUiska  trade  For  purposes  of  this  chapter 
and  subchapters  I  and  II  the  term  Alaska 
trade'  means  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers and  merchandise  between  points  within 
the  State  of  Alask.i  or  between  points  In  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  polnt.s  in  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  Common- 
"jvealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  "' 

(bi  Section  1156  of  title  46  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  follow- 
ing the  words  "foreign  trade  "  and  before  the 
comma  the  words  "or  In  the  Alaska  trade" 
and  by  Inserting  following  the  w<jrds  "dur- 
ing the  preceding  year"  and  before  the  pe- 
riod, a  colon  followed  by  the  words  "Pro- 
vided That  for  purposes  of  this  sentence  the 
term  domestic  trade'  shall  not  include  any 
trade  which  Is  properly  a  part  of  the  Alaska 
trade  " 

Sec  30"2  I  a)  Subchapter  VI  of  title  46  of 
the   United   States   Ccxle   Is  amended   by   In- 


serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 

"5  1184    Operating  subsidy   for  ships   In   t  .p 
Alaska  trade 
"(ai    Application  for  subsidy,  conditions 

PREt  EDENT  TO  GRANTING 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sectmn 
1171ia»,  1173  lai  and  ib).  1173,  1174.  117.5 
1176,  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  Is  autho.-- 
U,ed  and  directed  to  consider  the  appllc^- 
iion  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  r 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  any  agency  or  politic  •. I 
subdivision  thereof,  for  flnanclal  aid  in  ; :  e 
operation  of  a  vessel  or  vessels,  which  .i:.> 
•■)  be  used  in  the  .Alaska  trade  No  such  ip- 
pUcatlon  shall  be  .ipproved  by  the  Board  tii.- 
less  It  determines  that  ill  the  operation  ." 
s<:ch  vep.sel  or  ves.sels  Is  required  to  c-irrv 
the  purposes  of  .section  1102  of  this  title  J 
•he  appllc.int  own,s.  or  can  and  will  hir.  : 
or  purcha.se,  a  vessel  or  ve.ssel8  of  the  .sI.t 
type  speed  and  number  and  with  the  prop  - 
oq  iipment  required  to  enable  him  tooperi-o 
and  maintain  the  service,  route,  or  line  :.'i 
such  miiiner  .us  may  be  necessary  to  carrv 
out  the  purposes  of  section  1102  of  this  tlt:^ 
and  1 31  the  applicant  possesses  the  ablUf. 
experience  financial  resources,  luid  ot:,ir 
qualifications  necessary  to  enable  him  ■ 
conduct  tlie  propo.sed  operations  of  the  vc  - 
sel  or  ve.ssels  as  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ot 
sec"  Ion  110"2  of  this  title 

"ibi    Board  ai^thorited  to  coNTTurT. 

"If  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  :ippr""o 
an  application  made  pursuant  to  sub.sec :  • 
(a  I  of  this  section.  It  may  enter  into  a  n  ;.- 
tract  with  the  :ippllciint  for  the  payment  : 
an  opcratliis-dlfforentlal  sub.sldv  determlin  d 
under  subsection  ici  of  this  .section  f<  r  i 
perU)d  not  cxceedlni:  twentv  ve.Trs.  .ind  Mii- 
Ject  to  such  reasonable  terms  and  conditio:. s 
;is  the  Board  shall  require  to  effectuate  ■ '." 
purpo.ses  of  section  1102  of  this  title.  :!■- 
eluding  a  performance  bond  with  apprnv 'I 
sureties.  If  such  bond  Is  rctiulrod  by  •  r 
Bond 

"ici  Amount  of  subsidy. 
The  Secretary  shall  det.ermlne  nnnualtv 
•he  costs  of  operation.  Including  the  lair 
and  re;tsonable  cost  of  In.'surance.  malnie- 
nance.  repairs  not  compensated  bv  insur- 
ance, wages  ,ind  subsistence  of  officers  .md 
crews,  and  any  ot!;er  items  of  expenses  he 
determines  shovild  be  Included  In  order  to 
carry  out  ^he  purpo.ses  of  section  11)2  (f 
this  title,  of  vessels  In  the  coastwise  trade 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  forelpn  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  He  shall  then 
calculate  the  operating-differential  Index  bv 
subtracting  from  one  ratio  of  the  operatlnir 
costs  for  vessels  In  the  foreign  commerce  t  • 
the  operating  costs  for  vessels  In  the  coast- 
wise trade  Tlie  amount  of  the  operating- 
differential  sub.sldv  shall  be  the  product  of 
this  index  and  tlie  actual  operating  costs 
incurred  bv  the  applicant  for  the  operations 
described  In  his  application." 

.sfc  303.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  of 
chapter  27  of  title  46  Is  amended  by  inclutl- 
Ing  'herein: 

"'1102.  The  noncontiguous  States. 
""1184.  Operating    subsidy    for    ships    In    the 

.Alaska  trade 
and  by  Inserting  the  following  words     1151. 
.Subsidy  avithorlzed  for  vessels  to  be  operated 
In  foreign  trade"  and  before  the  period  the 
words    "and  In  the  .Maska  trade"'. 

ibi  The  title  to  .section  1151  of  title  46 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
lidding  after  the  words  "foreign  trade  "  and 
before  the  period  the  words  ""and  in  the 
.Alaska  trade" 

S.  3273 

\  bill  to  exempt  Alaskan  trade  from  sections 

289   and   883    of   the   sabotage   laws 

Be    If    cuacfcrf    by    the   Senate   and    Hou-iB 

o/    Representatii-es   of   the   United   States  o) 

.4r7ierica  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  Title  46,  section  11,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  alter  Uie  phrase  "with  the 
Islands  of  Guam,  Tutulla,  Wake,  Midway, 
and  Kingman  Reef."  the  following:  "'and 
between  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  other 
.-states,  between  the  State  of  Alaska  and  for- 
eign countries,  between  the  State  of  Alaska 
..nd  the  Islands  of  Guam,  Tutulla,  "Wake, 
Midway,  and  Kingman  Reel,  and  within  the 
State  of  Alaska  "' 

Sec  2  Title  46,  section  289,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  "Provided. 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
: rans{X)rt«tion  i  f  passengers  between  ports 
,.nd  places  withiti  the  .State  of  Alaska  or 
between  ports  and  places  In  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  ports  and  places  In  the  United 
States". 

Sf,c  3  Title  46.  section  883,  Is  amended 
tiy  inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  "P'-orided 
lurther.  That  this  .section  shall  not  apply  to 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  between 
points  within  the  State  of  Alaska  or  between 
points  in  the  State  of  Alaska  and  points  In 
the  United  States,  including  the  districts, 
territories,  and  possessions  thereof  embraced 
with  the  coastwise  laws  ". 


DEPARTURES  PROM  BASIC  IDEAS 
OP  BROWN  AGAINST  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  column  written  by  Jenkins 
Llo.vd  Jones  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  December  20, 
1969.  The  article  is  entitled  "The  Dangers 
01  Good  Intentions"  and  demonstrates 
how  far  afield  some  recent  court  de- 
cisions and  decrees  from  the  Department 
01  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
taken  us  from  the  basic  idea  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  in  1954.  As 
Mr.  Jones  points  out.  pupils  are  now 
btinR  assigned  to  schools  and  bused 
around  school  districts  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  race.  More  and  more,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  .seeking  to  enforce  its  peculiar 
notion  of  wliat  constitutes  a  federally 
acceptable  standard  of  integration  by 
the  threat  of  withholding  Federal  funds. 
In  .some  cases,  it  goes  beyond  a  threat 
and  amounts  to  an  actual  denial  of  funds. 
This  officious  meddling  by  HEW,  how- 
cvrr  well-intentioned,  has  been,  in  my 
judgment,  a  principal  cause  for  the  con- 
fusion and  disorder  we  find  in  public 
schools  throughout  the  land  today.  Mr. 
Jones  ends  his  column  with  a  particu- 
laiiV  apt  quotation  from  Louis  Brandeis: 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most 
on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the 
government"s  purposes  are  benefaclent.  .  .  . 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In 
Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well-meaning,    but    without    understanding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washlnetcn  Star,  Dec.  20.  1969) 

The  Dancers  or  Good  Intentions 

(By  Jenktn  Lloyd  Jones) 

The  end  of  the  neighborhood  school  in 
.^n-.erica  is  proceeding  apace  as  a  result  of 
a  =pries  of  directives  and  ukases  being  Is- 
sued by  federal  courts  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

These  .are  not  laws.  They  have  not  ema- 
nated   from   any   elected   legislative   bodies. 
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These  are  decrees,  imposed  upon  the  nation 
by  men,  many  of  whom  have  never  been 
elected  to  anything,  who  are  utterly  con- 
fident that  their  Ideas  are  best  for  the  na- 
tion, but  who  are  not  disposed  to  submit 
these  ideas  to  any  public  referendum. 

Most  interesting  Is  the  adoption  by  this 
group  of  the  doctrine  of  interprets tion  as  a 
substitute  for  law. 

In  the  original  desegregation  case  ( Brown 
vs.  Board  of  Education,  19541  the  Supreme 
Court  based  its  decision  on  the  words  from 
the  14th  Amendment:  "No  state  shall  .  .  . 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law.""  On  that 
theory  It  ordered  that  no  child  shall  be  di- 
rected to  a  specific  school  because  of  its 
race. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  subsequent  court  de- 
cisions and  HEW  orders,  the  same  words  of 
the  same  amendment  are  being  cited  as  the 
reason  why  children  can  be  directed  to  a 
specific  school  because  of  their  race. 

The  principle  of  Integration  has  gradually 
turned  into  a  principle  of  forced  racial  mix- 
ing according  to  shifting  formulae  that  not 
only  have  no  substance  in  law  but  are  in 
clear  defiance  of  It. 

As  one  of  the  dissenting  5th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeal  judges  said  in  U.S.  vs.  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education,   1967: 

""The  freedom  of  the  Negro  child  to  attend 
any  public  school  without  regard  to  his  race 
or  color,  first  secured  in  the  Brown  cases,  Is 
again  lost  to  him  after  a  short  lift  of  less 
than   13  years."' 

And  so  it  has  been.  In  Natchez.  Miss.,  re- 
cently HEW  ordered  neighborhood  rchool 
districts  swept  away  and  new  districts  drawn 
that  "would  provide  a  satisfactory  racial  mix. 
As  a  result,  according  to  the  Natchez  school 
superintendent.  Dr.  D.  G.  McLaurln.  seven 
schools  now  have  more  than  a  thousand  va- 
cant places  while  five  others  have  800  more 
students  than  they  were  built  to  accom- 
modate. HEW  has  ordered  one  all-Negro 
school  to  close  all-together,  over  the  pro- 
tests of  most  of  Its  patrons. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judce  Luther  Bohannon 
has  demanded  a  "long  range"  integration 
plan  for  Oklahoma  City  !n  which  .students 
would  attend  only  "basic"  classes  in  their 
neighborhood  schools  and  then  be  bused 
away.  This  is,  of  course,  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  distant  schools  on  the  basis  of  race, 
again  a  complete  revers.aJ  cf  the  original 
Bro'wn  decision. 

There  has  been  another  interesting  180- 
degree  turn.  When  federal  aid  to  common 
education  was  first  proposed  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  some  doubters  expressed 
fear  that  federal  funds  mieht  be  withheld 
from  schools  that  failed  to  follow  HE\V  edicts. 

This  was  denied  on  a  stack  of  Bibles.  In- 
deed, said  the  bill  managers,  cutting  off 
funds  for  such  a  reason  would  "violate  the 
law-." 

But  not  any  more.  In  US  vs  Je.Terson 
County  Board  of  liducation  »he  court  boldly 
stated:  "It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  .school 
boards  throughout  the  ."ountry  to  know  the 
criteria  the  commissioner  uses  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  school  meets  the  requirement 
for  eligibility  to  receive  financial  assistance  " 

And  tlie  court  quoted  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission: 

"Witli  funds  of  such  m.-:gnitude  at  stake, 
most  school  systems  would  be  placed  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  by  termination  of  fed- 
eral assistance." 

All  this  has  come  about,  not  only  with- 
out legislative  sanction,  but  in  contempt  of 
clear  legislative  language. 

Thus  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  stated: 

"  'Desegregation'  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance.  ,  .  . 
Nothing  herein  shaJl  empower  any  official  or 


court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any  or- 
der seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  students  from  one  school  to  another." 

The  fact  that  these  plain  words  haven't 
even  slowed  down  those  who  are  determined 
to  make  over  America's  schools  according  to 
their  own  wishes  recalls  the  words  of  Daniel 
Webster: 

""It  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  was  made  to  guard  the  people 
against  the  dangers  of  good  intentions.  " 

And  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis 
Brandeis  said : 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  govern- 
ment's purposes  are  beneflclent.  .  .  .  The 
greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  Insidioua 
encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning, 
but  without  understanding."' 


NEW  YORKER  ON  NATIONAL 
GENERAL  SERVICES  PUBLIC  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  General 
Services  Administrator  Robert  L,  Kunzig 
has  formed  a  National  General  Services 
Public  Advisory  Council  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  more  public  involvement  in 
the  operations  of  GSA. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  ably  repre- 
sented on  the  Council  by  Mrs.  Carmel 
Carrington  Marr,  currently  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Human  Rights  Ap- 
peals Board,  Mrs.  Marr  is  starting  the 
second  year  of  her  6-year  appointment 
by  Governor  Rockefeller  to  the  Human 
Rights  Appeals  Board.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  bar,  but  left  pri- 
vate practice  in  1953,  when  she  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United 
Nations  by  Ambassador  Henrj'  Cabot 
Lodge.  During  her  years  of  sernce  with 
the  U,S,  mission,  she  was  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegations  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  Security  Coimcil.  several 
sessions  of  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, and  other  U.N.  organs. 

Mrs.  Marr  received  her  B.A.  cum  laude 
from  Hunter  College  and  her  LL.  B.  from 
Columbia  University  Law  School.  She  is 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Alpha 
Chi  Alpha  honorary-  fraternities. 

She  is  active  in  community  affairs,  the 
Brooklyn  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  the  board  of  \'isi- 
tors  of  the  New  York  State  Training 
School  for  Girls,  and  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Education  and  Employ- 
ment of  Women. 

Administrator  Kunzig  is  fortunate  to 
have  obtained  the  services  of  this  out- 
standing citizen. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE 
FOREIGN  AID  DEBATE 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  President,  the  debate 
on  foreign  aid  which  took  place  in  the 
Chamber  during  the  late  afternoon  and 
early  evening  hours  last  Saturday 
marked  an  unfortunate  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  cast  no  blame.  In  a 
sense,  I  believe  we  are  all  to  blame  for 
the  confusion  and  haste  that  character- 
ized the  debate:  and  there  are  lessons 
for  all  of  us  to  learn  from  what  hap- 
pened. 
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In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  Setuite 
succeeded  In  scuttling  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  In  violating  Ita  own  rules.  In  affront- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives,  and  In 
establishing  »  precedent  which  might  do 
grave  damage  to  the  entire  conference 
procedure. 

Perhaps  the  chief  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  this  experience  Is  that  It  simply 
maJces  no  sense  for  the  Senate  to  be  con- 
sidering Important  legislation  on  the 
Saturday  before  Christmas,  with  a  third 
of  its  Members  absent,  and  the  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  eager  to  get  home 
and.  quite  understandably,  irritable. 

The  decision  to  table  the  conference 
report  on  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill  is  bound  to  raise  grave  doubts  about 
our  steadiness  and  reliability,  not  only  in 
the  eyes  of  those  nations  which  are  today 
recipients  of  American  foreign  aid,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  all  our  friends  and  allies 
as  well 

It  IS  bound  to  encourage  our  enemies 
by  strensithenlng  the  belief,  which  Is  al- 
ready very  dan^^erously  widespread,  that 
AmertCa  is  afflicted  by  a  paralysLs  of 
poli(*>' 

Oruinaily,  the  specific  item  at  Issue 
In  the  conference  committee  report  was 
the  provision  of  $54,500,000  for  military 
aid  to  the  Republic  of  China. 

This  Item  was  included  in  the  version 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill  initially  approved 
by  the  House 

It  was  not  included  in  the  version  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcammictfe  and  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate ;n  the  vote  taken  on  Thursday,  De- 
cember 18 

In  conference,  the  House  conferees 
yielded  on  a  number  of  important  points 
to  the  Senate,  but  on  this  one  point,  in 
order  to  achieve  a  compromi.se.  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  yielded  to  the  House. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  it  Is 
advisable  or  necessary  at  this  juncture 
to  provide  the  Republic  of  China  with 
modern  fighter  aircraft  is  one  that  can 
be  debated  both  ways 

But  I  recall  that  one  of  the  decisive 
factors  m  the  winding  up  of  the  Taiwan 
Straits  crisis  was  that  the  Nationalist 
Air  Force  at  that  time  was  consistently 
able  to  outperform  and  outfight  the 
Chinese  Communist  Air  Force  After  suf- 
fering a  number  of  humiliating  defeats 
in  air  battles,  tiie  Chinese  Communists 
decided  to  call  off  their  provocations 

It  li  generally  conceded  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  today  posse.ss  flghter 
planes  far  sut'tnor  in  performance  to  the 
outdated  planes  still  being  flown  by  our 
Chine.se  Nationalist  allies  Clearly,  this 
could  create  a  dangerous  situation. 

That  IS  why.  I  beheve.  a  majority  of 
the  H  mse  was  disposed  to  favor  the 
recommendation. 

I  am  du^tressed  that  Senators  who  hold 
the  oppoMte  viewpoint  have  now  decided 
to  table  the  conference  report  simply  be- 
cause It  did  not  accord  with  their  own 
views  on  the  subject. 

Following  the  decision  to  table  the 
conference  report,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  moved 

That  the  conferees  be  Instructed  to  Insist 
upon    Its   amendments,    and   particularly    to 


inatat  tbat  th«  level  of  approprlaUons  not 
«xo««cl  tbo««  authorlaed  by  law  for  this  flacaJ 
ya«jr.  and  that  no  earmarmng  of  funda  for 
p*rticutar  couatrles  t>«  apAclfled  for  mliitAry 
•adatanoe. 

It  was  approaching  7  o'clock  in  the 
evemng  when  the  vote  Mi  this  motion 
was  taken,  and  I  fear  that  many  of  the 
48  Senators  who  voted  for  it  simply  did 
not  understand  the  implications  of  the 
motion,  nor  did  they  appreciate  the  fact 
that,  in  at  least  two  respects,  and  possibly 
three,  this  motion  was  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  specific 
rules  governing  conference  procedures. 

F^rst.  by  laying  down  a  blanket  in- 
struction to  the  Senate  conferees  to  in- 
sist on  all  of  the  amendments  approved 
by  the  Senate,  the  motion  reduced  the 
conference  procedure  to  a  mockery. 

There  have.  I  know,  been  instances  in 
the  past  when  the  Senate  vot«d  instruc- 
tions on  specific  items  in  a  bill  liefore 
sending  it  to  conference  But  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  the  Senate  conferees 
have  always  been  left  with  considerable 
latitude  to  enter  into  the  orderly  "give 
and  take'  with  the  House  conferees 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  entire  con- 
ference procedure 

This  Ls  the  first  instance  that  I  can 
recall  where  Senate  conferees  liave  been 
instructed  to  meet  with  the  House  con- 
ferees on  a   "take  it  or  leave  it"  basis 

Second,  by  stipulating  that  the  level 
of  appropnatlons  not  exceed  those  au- 
thonzed  by  law  for  this  fiscal  year.  "  the 
mouon,  as  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  Mr  Holland  i  pointed  out.  had 
the  effect  of  denying  to  the  House  the 
right  to  make  their  own  rules  and  to 
operate  under  them 

In  what  I  consider  a  masterly  presen- 
tation on  the  relationship  of  appropria- 
tions to  authorization,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  made  the  point  that  the  House 
frequently  placed  on  appropriations 
bills  items  which  were  not  in  the  au- 
thorization: and  Uiat  the  Senate  not 
only  has  the  power  to  do  likewise,  but 
has  done  .so  on  numerous  occasions. 

On  this  point,  the  motion  negates 
something  which  the  rules  specifically 
allow 

The  majority  leader,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  expressed  the  concern  that 
the  integrity  of  the  committee  system 
was  bound  to  suffer  damage  if  it  is.  in 
fact,  true  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee could  exceed  the  amount  stipu- 
lated on  any  given  item  by  the  authori- 
zation bill. 

I  understand  his  concern,  and  I  think 
there  is  mucii  merit  to  the  point  he 
made  As  he  may  recall.  I  myself  raised 
the  question  whether  it  would  not  make 
sense  to  consolidate  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  functions,  as  was  once 
the  case 

Saturday  s  debate  pointed  up  the  ex- 
i.nepce  of  a  very  real  problem,  one  that 
we  shall  have  to  discuss  further  when 
Congress  reconvenes. 

But  even  if  we  should  decide  at  some 
future  date  to  revuse  the  rules  under 
whicli  we  operate.  I  think  all  Senators 
would  agr*^  that  we  must  at  all  times 
be  guided  by  the  rules  in  force  at  the 
moment. 


FlruUiy.  there  Is  the  rule  which  pro- 
vides that  a  matter  on  which  both 
Houses  agree  is  not  In  conference. 

The  Senate  as  well  as  the  House  went 
on  record  as  approving  the  earmarking 
of  $50  million  in  military  aid  for  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

But  the  motion  which  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  last  Saturday  night  now 
instructs  our  conferees  that: 

No  earmarlclng  of  funds  for  p&rtlciiUr 
countries  be  specified  for  military  assist- 
ance 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  this  third  point 
the  motion  is  clearly  in  violation  of  the 
rules  governing  conference  procedure 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  by  the  fvo 
actions  that  we  took  in  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  on  Saturday  the  Senate 
has  played  a  dangerous  game  with  that 
bill,  a  game  that  can  do  serious  damace 
to  the  integrity  of  the  democratic  process 
and  parliamentary  procedure,  if  it  is  per- 
mitted to  stand  as  a  precedent. 

Nor  do  I  believe  I  overstate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  decision  to  table  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion. 

What  was  involved  was  not  a  solitarv- 
action  on  one  aspect  of  our  foreign  aid 
program,  but  another  round  in  the  un- 
relenting attack  on  our  entire  foreign  aid 
program  which  has  characterized  the  de- 
bates in  Congress  over  the  past  several 
years. 

I  can  only  hope,  with  the  Senator  from 
Flonda.  that  wiser  counsel  will  prevail 
when  the  Senators  get  through  Uie 
Christmas  holidays  and  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  when 
Congress  reconvenes  on  Januarj'  19. 


w*rd  Bound  Project  Directors  and  Consult- 
anta  wlio  have  also  received  his  original 
letter. 

Best, 

BaTARO    RVBTUf. 

Executive  Director,  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute. 


BLACK    EDUCATION   AND   WHITE 
LIBERALISM 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  mag- 
azine the  New  Leader  for  December  22. 
1969.  published  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence among  three  men.  entitled 
Black  Education  and  White  Liberal- 
ism " 

Those  who  wrote  the  letters  are  Thom- 
as A.  Billings,  former  director  of  Proj- 
ect Upward  Bound:  Bayard  Rustin, 
executive  director  of  the  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph Institute:  and  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  subject  of  this  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence, as  Mr.  Moynihan  so  aptly 
put  it.  deals  with  bureaucratic  abu^e  of 
the  rights  of  individuals.  I  ask  unan;- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Recorh.  I  believe  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Senators  and  to  many  employ- 
fes  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Black  Editahon  and  White  Liberalism 

AuGtTST  12.  1969 
Mr   Daniel  P    Moynihan. 
Assistant  to  the  President, 
The  White  House, 
Wai'iington.  DC. 

Dear  Pat  Enclosed  Is  an  •Open  Letter'  'o 
n\e  written  by  Thomas  A.  BllUnc?.  the  Direc- 
tor of  Upward  Bound,  and  my  reply.  I  have 
requested  that  he  send  my  letter  to  the  Up- 


Thomas  a.  Billings 

JcNE  16,  1969, 
To:    Upward    Bound    Project    Directors   and 

Consultants. 
Prom:   Thomas  A.  Billings,  Director,  Project 

Upward  Bound. 
An  open  letter  to  Bayard  Rustin: 

As  a  long-time  admirer  of  yours,  I  am 
hesitant  about  challenging  any  of  your  re- 
marics  regarding  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  black  youth  in  America.  Certainly  you 
should  know  more  alx>ut  those  needs  and 
aspirations  than  I  do  A  white  man  half  your 
age  .should  probably  remain  silent  when  you 
speak  on  racial  matters. 

But  your  recent  remarks  regarding  "soul 
courses"  and  the  'real  world"  went  Infinitely 
beyond  mere  Instruction  to  black  youth. 
Your  remarks,  among  other  things,  strike  at 
the  very  heart  of  'ilberai  education."  Since 
I  .im  persuaded  that  our  current  national 
tragedy  reflects  the  eclipse  of  "liberal  learn- 
Ine  •  and  the  bankruptcy  of  liberal  knowledge 
In  the  natlcn.  I  am  compelled  to  radically 
dl.sauree  with  you  about  ( 1 )  the  value  of 
■.MHil  courses"  and  i2)  their  relevance  to  the 
"real  world." 

Because  I  want  you  to  understand  what 
I  liope  to  s.iy  about  the  "real  world."  Mr. 
Ru.'^tln.  I  will  avoid  most  of  the  technical 
language  of  philosophy  normally  connected 
with  discussions  of  this  sort.  Part  of  our 
problem  nowaday.--  stems  from  our  careless 
u.se  of  language  on  the  one  hand,  and  our 
use  of  pseudo-technical  language  on  the 
otiier  hand 

But  before  I  get  into  a  conversation  with 
yti!  atKJut  the  "real  world."  Mr.  Rustin.  let 
me  point  out  that  there  have  been  three  greet 
pr  >blems— or  questions— or  branches  of 
philosophy.  The  three  great  questions  have 
been:  What  is  real?  What  Is  true?  What  is 
goiid?  These  remairkably  durable  human 
questions  have  given  rise  to  three  great  areas 
of  human  inquiry.  Generally,  questions  about 
reality"  tall  to  the  cntologists  for  re- 
.«ponse.  The  scientific  method  Is  a  natural 
oiiterowth  of  man's  concern  for  the  "real 
wrrici'  both  the  soft  and  hard  sciences  are 
st.ilwarts  In  the  house  of  ontology. 

Questions    about      "truth"     gave    rise    to 
ep:-.tcmology   or.   put   another  way.  to   that 
branch  of  philosophy  which  explores  human 
comprehension  of  "the  real."  an  Inquiry  Into 
how    man    learns    about    "the    real."    Com- 
tn  v.'.y.    philosophy    101    attempts    to    reveal 
'i.c   complex   and   intimate   relationship  be- 
tween •  the  real"  and  'the  true."  Let  me  as- 
sure you.  epistemology  is  a  veritable  mlne- 
fielil  ..:  iincillary  questions:  If  real,  is  It  also 
true'  Can  .something  be  true,  but  not  real? 
Aren't  reality  and  truth  one?  Is  reality  gen- 
er.i)    I'blectlve  and  universal  or  is  It  specific, 
subectlve,    and    particular?    If    you    remove 
the  human  subject,  does  reality  liave  "mean- 
inc  "■'  If  so.  to  whom?  If  not,  does  the  "real 
world"  depend  upon  human  Interpretation? 
Is  -he    'real  world"  an  invention  or  a  dis- 
covery?  Is   the   world   of    "ought"   as   "rear- 
as  the  world  of    'is"?  Is  an  Idea  "real"?  As 
real  ■  as  a  rock?  Are  there  modes  of  "real- 
ity"' Was  Martin  Luther  King's  dream  real? 
Are  ."-oclal    "realities"  immutably  decreed  by 
the   cods,   or   are    they    products   of   human 
Imaeination.  hence  subject  to  human  revi- 
sion'' 

Tl.e  'hlrd  great  question — What  is  good? — 
gave  rise  to  ethics,  the  consideration  of  hu- 
man (interpersonal)  relationships.  The  pro- 
found questions  of   "good"  and  "evil"  appear 


here.  Inextricably  bound  up  with  questions 
about  the  "real"  and  the  "true,"  that  Is, 
bound  up  with  ontology  and  eplstemology. 

For  at  least  5,000  years,  Mr.  Rustin,  men 
on    this    planet    have    been    grappling   with 
these  great  prime  questions.  I  was  startled, 
therefore,  by  the  suddenness  with  which  you 
closed  out  the  dialogue  and  bolted  the  door 
of  inquiry   and  revision.   Obviously,   at   last 
we  have  It:  "X  has  no  meaning  in  the    real 
world,'  "  What  else,  Mr.  Rustin.  beyond  "soul 
courses."  have  [sic]  "no  meaning  in  the  real 
world"?   Is   it   possible   that   souls   have   no 
place  In  the  "real  world"?  Are  all  the  attri- 
butes and  delights  of  the  human  soul  equally 
untenable  In  "the  real  world  "?  What  would 
nurture  a  soul,  Mr.  Rustin,  but  soul  courses, 
i.e.,  instruction?  What   place  has  poetry  in 
your    "real    world,"    Mr.    Rustin— rr    art    or 
dance  or  drama?  Aren't  "soul  courses,"  now 
urged  by  black  youth,  only  a  combination  of 
the  art,  poetry,  music,  and  literature  of  black 
people   cast   In   the   mold   of    the    American 
black   experience?    Isn't    that    art    and    that 
poetry  and  that   music   and   that   literature 
"real"   and    hasn't   the   black    experience   in 
America  been  ""real"?  Isn"t  all  poetry  and  all 
art  and  all  music  and  all  literature  only  the 
expression     of     a     people's     life     experience 
whether  it's  the  art  and  poetry,  music  and 
literature    of    American    blacks    or    the    art, 
poetry,    music    and    literature    of    American 
Celts,  Burlat  Mongolians,  Berber  Tribesmen, 
Basque  Shepherds,  Mexican  Villagers.  Catho- 
lic Bavarians,  Irish  Republicans,  Vietnamese 
Nationals,  Buddhist   Monks,  Japanese   Fish- 
ermen,   Isiandlc    Eskimos,    Javanese    Moun- 
talnmen,  or  Suburban   Anglo-Saxon   Execu- 
tives? 

Or  Is  the  ""real  world  "  only  the  world — 
objective  and  subjective— which  the  Ameri- 
can marketlng-mlUtary-industrlal  Establish- 
ment has  fashioned?  I  think  that  I  could 
agree  with  you  that  "soul  courses  "  aren't 
going  to  be  worth  a  dime  in  that  world.  But, 
Mr.  Rustin,  is  that  the  "real  world?  If  soi 
is  It  at  the  same  time  "true""  and  "good"? 
If  it  Is  not  true  and  good,  do  you  suppose 
"soul  courses"  would  help  it  become  not  only 
""real."  but  ""true"  and  "gGod."'  or  is  it  pos- 
sible that  truth  and  goodness  have  no  mean- 
ing in  the  ""real  world"?  My  God.  has  it  really 
come  to  that? 

How  long  has  it  been.  Mr.  Rustin.  since  vou 
took  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  curriculum  in 
the  schools  of  America?  What  sense  of  pride, 
of  cultural  legacy,  of  self-confidence  accrues 
to    a   Chlcano    child    after    12    years    in    the 
public  schools  of  El  Paso,  Texas?  What  sense 
of  pride,  of  cultural  legacy,  of  self-confidence 
accrues  to  a  North  Cheyenne  child  after  12 
years  In  the  public  schools  of  Billings,  Mon- 
tana? What  sense  of  pride,  of  cultural  legacy, 
of  self-confidence  accrues   to  a  black  child 
after  12  years  In  the  public  schools  of  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama  or  Shreveport,  Louisiana? 
What  is  the  efl'ect  on  a  child's  spirit  when  he 
finds  that  the  language  spoken  in  his  home. 
the  language  of  his  roother"s  lullabies  and  his 
father"s   pride,   is   Illegal,   not   the   language 
spoken    In    the    "real    world"?    What   is   the 
effect  on  a  child's  spirit  when  the  sounds  and 
sights  and  loves  and  hopes  of  his  little  world 
are  systematically  excluded   from   the    "real 
world"?  What  mangling  of   the  spirit  must 
come,  what  breakage  of  the  heart  must  follow 
the  "realization,"  i.e..  the  desperate  assimila- 
tion into  the  "real  world"  of  these  troubled 
centers  of  little  worlds?  Or  worse,  what  rage 
must   follow    these    violations   of    the    little 
worlds   of   Ben   Hernandez   and   John    Has- 
Many-Horses  and  Joyce  Lee  and  Johnny  Old- 
Coyote? 

If  I  understand  anything  about  American 
youths  It  Is  that  many  of  them  are  deeply 
unhappy  about  the  "real  world":  they  are 
not  at  all  sure  that  It  is  the  world  in  which 


they  want  to  live  and  work.  Many  of  them 

and  Ood  bless  them  for  It — long  for  a  better 
world,  a  more  responsible  world,  a  more 
humane  world,  a  world  In  which  the  tears  of 
children  are  as  "real"  as  the  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar and  ever  much  more  alarming  than  the 
dips  in  the  Dow- Jones  Industrial  Average, 
Most  of  them  want  desperately  to  believe  in 
the  human  capacities  of  labor  and  intelli- 
gence and  compassion.  Most  of  them  are 
sick  to  death  of  political  chicanery,  racial 
bigotry,  religious  hypocrisy,  international 
looting  and  piracy  disguised  as  the  "national 
Interest."  Most  of  them  are  just  tired  of  the 
champagne  music  of  Lawrence  Welk  and  the 
silly  charade  of  manliness  staged  by  Amer- 
ica's business  elite.  It"s  Uils  world,  Mr.  Rus- 
tin. that  our  young  people  are  saying  must 
go!  The  "real  world"?  Alas,  of  course  it  Is! 
But  not  forever!  Our  young  are  part  of  the 
"real  world."  too,  Mr.  Rustin,  as  real  as  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  Wall  Street  and  Howard 
Hughes  and  American  Airlines  and  Richard 
Nixon  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  United 
FYult  Company.  And  their  hopes  are  real,  and 
their  dreams  and  tears.  And  their  anger! 

A  last  point.  Technical  skill  is  always  an 
important  thing  to  have.  Techne— or  "know- 
how,"  while  highly  prized  among  the  Greeks 
was  rarely  confused  with  either  knowledge 
(gnosis)— or  wisdom  isophla).  both  of 
which  were  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
techne.  Techne  was  techne — craftsmanship, 
skill,  technique,  an  Important  attribute  In 
the  work-a-day  world.  But  the  Greek  world 
was  more  than  the  work-a-day  world.  It  In- 
cluded art  and  poetry  and  drama;  indeed 
much  of  the  world's  great  soul  food.  Only 
among  slaves  was  the  work-a-day  world  the 
whole  world,  the  "real  world."  For  you  not 
to  know  this  would  be  an  unbearable  irony, 
Mr.  Rustin.  and  a  tragic  paradox. 


Bayard  RtrsxiN 

Al'Gust  12.  1969. 
Mr   Thomas  A.  Billings, 
Director.  Project  Upward  Bound, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Billings:  I  found  your  open 
letter  to  me  opposing  my  position  on  sepa- 
ratist black  studies  very  interesting— not  for 
anything  it  had  to  .-^ay  about  black  studies 
or  higher  education,  but  for  what  it  revealed 
about  your  own  dilemma  and  by  extension, 
the  dilemma  of  other  similarly  slt\jated  white 
liberals. 

You  are  convinced  "that  our  current  na- 
tional tragedy  reflects  the  eclipse  of  "liberal 
learning-    and     the    bankruptcy    of    liberal 
kn.ow!edge  ;n  the  nation.  .  .""  Since  vou  are  a 
liberal.   I   think   this   remark   betrays   an  ex- 
quisite   form    of    self-contempt,    a  "self-con- 
tempt  that  is  not  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
extraordinary  guilt  with  which  liberals  like 
yourself  are  reacting  to  our  racial   crisis    If 
liberalism  is  bankrupt  and  in  decline  as  vt)u 
maintain,  if  it  lacks  any  revitalizing  tradition 
and   .system   of   values,    then   it   follows   that 
liberals  must  look  beyond   themselves  for  a 
new  world  view,  a  new  source  of  vitality  They 
must  :or.k  figuratively  to  the  East,  to  African 
and  Asiatic  culture,  which  has  a'.wavs  repre- 
sented in  Western  consciousness  the  subjec- 
tive urges  of  man.  that  which  is  primitive, 
irrational,  vital:   that.  In  other  words  which 
they   have  repressed.   And   in  America,   alas, 
they   look   toward    the   Negro.    Drawing   un- 
wittingly upon  our  country's  racist  heritage, 
they  place  the  Negro  in  the  role  of  the  nat- 
ural man  come  to  revive  the  juices  of  white 
civilization. 

A  second  aspect  to  the  problem  is  relevant 
here.  There  is  a  psychological  phenomenon 
occurring  today  among  increasing  numbers 
of  affluent  highly-educated  Americans  like 
yourself  that  has  been  variously  descrit>ed  as 
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anomle,  aheaatlon.  identity  tUIs  Thear  p*o- 
^)«  suffer  from  a  seaa«  of  dislocation  and 
dlspooiiesslon  which  has  glvpn  rXne  to  a  p<->- 
HtlcAl  orientation  th*t  Arnold  TNiynb^e  has 
call«d  "•ubjectlve  pr(:>Iatarl.inL8m  "  It  is  a 
romantic  forni  of  politics  rooted  in  (fiitlt 
acutely  sensitive  to  problemB  concerning  tn- 
dlviduaUty  and  identity  and  character'.zad 
by  a  peculiar  combination  of  self-depre.-ia- 
tlon  and  snobbish  p»troniiiatlon  Thus  it  is 
not  surprising  '.hit  this  lumpenJnt«l!l?entsla 
would  react  w:in  unusuil  enthusiasm  to  the 
posiuon  of  bUck  nationalists,  would  roman- 
ticize their  demands  for  separatism  and  self- 
determinauon,  and  would  identify  these  de- 
mands as  the  poaiuon  oT  the  •bLack  com- 
munity." when,  in  fict.  they  represent  the 
7tews  >:  a  small  minority  of  Ne^oes  Negroes 
have  been  used  and  exploited  ;n  many  ways 
by  white  Amert~ans  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  they  have  been  ssked  to  satisfy  the 
masochistic  craving  *f  disenchanted  liberals 
for  aagelUtion  and  rejection 

Let  me  be  quite  explicit  There  Is  today 
»  legitimate  and  heated  debate  going  on 
within  The  Negro  communltv  between  sep- 
aratists and  integratlonlsts  It  is  nni  a  new 
debate,  but  one  that  has  recurred  repeatedly 
in  the  history  of  black  Americans  par'lcu- 
larly.  during  periods  of  pijlltlcal  reaction 
whea-manv  Negroes  lUt  of  despair  want  to 
withdraw  from  the  mainstream  of  our  so- 
ciety You  are  rertalnlv  tree  U'  rake  .sides 
m  this  deba'e  even  if  in  the  process  you 
must  patronizingly  indicate  to  Negroes  their 
need  for  a  sense  of  pride,  of  cultural  legacy 
of  self-confldence  "  I  .should  think  that  you 
are  r.ir  more  lacking  in  these  qtialltles,  for 
you  have  nothing  but  disdain  for  your  own 
cultural  an'J  intellectual  tradition 

Let  me  remind  you  that  my  position  in 
this  debate  derives  from  my  experience  as 
a  black  man  in  America  mot  as  a  'Suburban 
Anglo-Saxun  Executive")  from  mv  knowl- 
edge that  separatism  hlstorlcallv  and  pres- 
ently f  ir  Nei^roes  has  been  indistinguishable 
from  inequality,  exploitation  and  poverty, 
and  that  despite  all  the  romantic  rhetoric 
used  -o  make  :t  appear  respectable,  separa- 
tism shall  continue  to  be  immoral  and  de- 
grading It  was  not  out  of  any  failure  to 
perceive  the  nature  uf  the  'real  world  "  that 
I  spent  28  months  In  a  Federal  penitentiary 
for  my  pacifist  beliefs,  or  3U  days  on  a  chain- 
gang  m  North  Carolina  for  trying  to  integrate 
a  bus.  or  that  I  was  arrested  on  21  other 
occasions  for  opposing  injustice  One  can  be 
aware  that  'the  tears  of  children  are  .is 
'real'  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  '  without  in- 
dulging m  sentimentality  and  self-rlght- 
eousness 

Despite  your  entreaties.  I  shall  continue  to 
advocate  thi>se  means  by  which  Negroes  can 
obtain  the  educational  skills,  as  well  as  the 
political  and  economic  power,  that  will  en- 
able them  to  achieve  equality  wtthin  the 
context  of  American  society  And  I  shall 
oppose  'hose  strategies,  whether  motivated 
out  of  the  desire  to  oppress  or  to  patronize, 
which  can  only  perpetuate  and  compound 
the  Injustices  committed  agalast  black 
people  In  this  nation. 

I  trust  you  will  send  my  reply  to  all  the 
Upward  Bound  Project  Directors  and  Con- 
sultants. 

Sincerely. 

Bay\rd  RrsTiN. 
Executne  Director, 
A  Philip  Randolph  Inntttute. 

D^NirL     P      MOYMIHM* 

September  30,  1969. 
Mr     Bay\kd   Rustin. 

Executive    Director.    A.  Philip  Randolph  fn- 
■:tUute.  Sew  York.  N  Y 
Dear  B.ay*rd     I  enclose  a  letter  being  sent 
to  ail  Upward  Bound  directors  and  consult- 
ants by  Mr     ( Donald  |   Rumsfeld.  This  t«.  of 


course,  in  response  to  your  letter  to  me  of 
August  la  reporting  the  Incredible  and  in- 
tolerable behavior  of  the  former  Director  of 
Upward  Bound,  and  enclosing  a  reply  by  you 
to  the  attack  which  he  had  addressed  to  that 
group  Mr  Rumsfelds  letter  will  distribute 
your  reply  to  all  those  who  received  the 
origin*!  letter  from  Billings 

In  the  nature  of  the  situation  this  is  I 
supp<Kie  all  that  can  be  done  An  outrageous 
charge  has  been  made  and  distributed,  a 
reply  i.h  distributed  m  return  However,  you 
and  I  know  that  the  exchange  Is  rarely  an 
equal  one  It  is  ■iear  to  me  that  you  have 
been  done  an  muilerable  Injury  by  an  offlclal 
of  the  United  States  government  I  have 
established  that  Mr  Billings'  letter  Is  dated 
a  day  after  his  resignation  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  It  was  sent  without  the 
knowledge  "f  his  -superiors  In  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  i  Mr  Billings  became 
Deputy  Project  Manager  of  the  Upward 
Bound  Program  In  .^prll  1967  and  shortly 
thereafter  became  Project  Manager,  which 
po.st  he  left  on  .June  15.  1969.  on  the  occasion 
nf  the  transfer  of  the  pn>gram  from  OEO  to 
HE'.V  I  The  fart  remains  that  a  government 
otBclal.  on  stationery  of  the  Executive  Offlce 
of  the  President  directed  an  extended  per- 
sonal attack  .igalnst  .i  private  citizen  because 
of  views  rxpressetl  by  that  citizen  on  public 
ls.sues  The  letter  was  written  and  mailed  at 
.,'overnment  expense,  and  sent  to  persons  who 
in  one  form  or  another  are  recipients  of 
public  monies  disbursed  by  the  same  public 
ufflclal 

As  you  win  be  the  first  to  agree,  the  Injury 
done  you  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rlght- 
ness  or  wrongness  of  your  views  The  Issue 
13  the  intimidation  by  government  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen  because  of  his  holding  disap- 
proved opinU)ns. 

This  IS  the  essence  of  thought  control  in 
a  totalitarian  state  Those  who  express 
thoughts  disapproved  of  by  those  who  con- 
tn>l  the  government  machinery  .ire  vUl- 
!le<l  and  def.tmetl;  others  who  might  be  fo 
tempts  are  w.irned  of  the  consequences  in 
the  most  vulgar  terms  'You.  too.  c-an  get  in 
trouble  " 

I  do  not  know  which  development  appalls 
me  more:  that  BUllnps  sent  the  letter,  or  that 
no  Project  Upward  Director  has  apparently 
veen  nt  to  protest  it  H.ive  .-\merltans  become 
so  accusUimed  to  seeing  government  abusing 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  Intimidating 
the  recipients  of  government  benef:ictlons''  I 
recall  from  my  youth  the  observation  that 
If  fascism  should  ever  come  to  the  United 
States  It  would  be  In  the  guise  of  antl- 
fasclsm.  I  very  much  fear  we  see  the  tend- 
ency in  this  squalid  enterprise. 

Mr  Bluings  was  cle.^riy  not  appointed  by 
this  Administration  His  letter  Is  as  dlsre- 
.spectful  to  President  Nixon,  as  It  Is  libelous 
of  you  No  persons  i>f  responsibility  In  the 
present  Administration  even  knew  of  the  let- 
ter. But  that,  of  course.  Is  small  consolation. 

It  should  be  clear  from  my  letter  how  much 
I   have  been   troubled   by   this  event.  If   you 
should  for  any  t^ason  wish  to  make  my  letter 
public,  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so 
Sincerely. 

Daniex  P  Moynihan. 
Assistant  io  the  fyesxde^t. 


PRANCHISKS     IS  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
N'LSS  BOOM  A  BOONDOGGLE? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  uf  Ne'*^'  Jersey.  Mr. 
Prt'-sidfiit.  an  twcclleiu  article  rt-tiardint; 
the  lieuriim's  un  framlusiriK'  .scheduled  in 
January  by  the  Senate  Small  Bu.smess 
Subcoriimiltee  on  Urbai'  and  Rural  De- 
velopment wnrien  by  Robert  \V  Maitlin. 
was  published  in  today's  Newark  Star- 
Ledger.  I  ask   unanimous  consent  that 


this  perceptive  piece  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From    the   Star-l.edger     Dec     22,    19691 

Franchises     Is  the   Small   Bvsiness  Boom 
A    Boondoggle? 

(By    Robert   W    Maltlln) 
Washington — "For   $49,750    buy   someone 
you  love  a  Mickey  Mantle  men's  shop."  reads 
an  advertisement   In  a   well-known  biislne-ss 
newspaper 

This  ad  and  many  similar  ones  extolling 
the  virtues  of  private  ownership  have  plven 
rl.se  to  the  greatest  economic  phenomenon 
;n  the  nation's  history:  The  franchise  busi- 
nes6 

Nationally  franchlsed  buslnes.ses  prod  ;>-e 
some  $90  billion  in  annual  sales,  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product  New- 
Jersey  alone  accounts  for  tS'i  billion  a  year 

SOME     "DIE" 

Today,  more  than  1.000  different  fran- 
chisers operating  In  the  United  Stales  have 
licensed  approxlmatelv  600.000  franrhi.ses. 
There  are  37.000  operating  In  New  Jersey 
They  r.\nge  from  fried  chicken  stands  to  wl? 
boutiques 

But  over-competition  In  manv  ;u-eas.  (".spe- 
cially fast  food  service,  may  be  kllUnc  'he 
franchise  golden  dream  of  .self -ownership 

Other  franchises  are  complaining  that  p.tr- 
ent  companies  do  not  give  them  enough  l-.elp 
to   make   their   businesses  successful 

It  is  to  this  question,  whether  the  fran- 
chise business  Is  a  'boon  or  boondoggle.'  that 
Sen  Harrl.son  A  Williams  Jr.  (D-N  J  i  h.is  rte- 
votod  himself 

Next  month.  Williams  will  hold  three  ti.ivs 
of  hearings  to  determine  the  state  of  fran- 
chlslne  in  the  U  S. 

To  my  knowledge."  he  said,  "no  commit- 
tee of  Congress  has  ever  before  attempted  a 
broad  study  of  the  entire  franchising  field. 
Our  hearings  will  attempt  to  unwrap  The 
entire  franchising  package  for  the  benefit  of 
.'>.ll  concerned  " 

Williams  said  his  Senate  small  business 
subcommittee  will  explore  two  general  (jues- 
tions 

Can  irarichlsing  increa.se  small  btislness 
opportiuiltlee   in   urban   and   rural   America? 

What  is  the  Imp.act  of  the  franchising 
c  >ncept   on   ^mall  business'' 

Manv  celebrities  have  found  their  names 
cm  be  worth  mlUlC'iis  when  placed  In  the 
fninrhlse  game. 

.And  !t  :s  anticipated  that  several  of  these, 
Including  Johnny  C.trson  ("Here's  Johr.ny 
Restaurants").  Mickey  Mantle  (men's  shope 
and  "Country  Cookine").  .Arnold  P-Liimer 
(golf-putting  courses  I .  Joe  Namath  ("Broad- 
way Joe's  Restaurants").  Gino  Marchettl 
("Glno's  Hamburgers"!  and  Minnie  Pearl 
(fried  chicken  I    will   testify 

Also  included  on  the  witness  list  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
New  Jersey,  and  sevcr.U  Jersey  franchise  op- 
erators from  gasoline  .md  .>ther  retail  areas. 

The  first  day's  hearing  will  be  devoted  'o  a 
pane!  discussion  between  two  franchise  dis- 
tributors and  two  franchise  operators 

As  would  be  expected,  these  two  croups 
iire  oiferlns;  completely  dlfferenv  views  of  the 
franchise  situation.  "The  owners  .'ay  !'0  per 
cent  of  their  operato.-s  are  happy  In  their 
.vituatlons  The  operators  represented  bv  '.he 
Natlon:il  As.sociatlon  of  Pranchised  Business- 
men, quote  the  same  percentage  as  raying 
they  are  unhappy  with  the  way  their  busi- 
i'essee  .ire  tjeing  operated 

One  New  Jersey  man  said  he  Invested  J27  - 
(X)0  in  a  rental  franchise  business  with  the 
understanding  he  would  be  given  ;i  large 
promotion  by  the  parent  company.  A  year 
later  his  entire  investment  was  lost  and  he 
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is  complaining  that  the  parent  company 
never  came  through  with  its  end  of  the  bar- 
gain 

.Another  sore  point  among  franchise  own- 
ers Is  that  some  companies,  esp>eclally  gaso- 
line outfits,  allow  unreetrlcted  competition 
among  their  own  operators. 

Several  New  Jersey  gasoline  station  op- 
erators, who  plan  to  testify  at  the  hearings, 
said  as  soon  as  their  salee  started  to  Increase, 
another  station  from  the  same  company 
would  start  up  in  their  area. 

Others  complained  about  contract  clausea 
that  allow  the  parent  company  to  buy  back 
businesses  at  Its  discretion. 

In  many  cases,  this  happens  when  the 
business  starts  to  operate  successfully,  and 
il-.e  operator,  who  had  built  It  up  from 
scratch,  is  left  out  In  the  cold,  some  say. 

•nie  hearing  also  will  delve  Into  whether 
the  franc.ilse  concept  can  make  any  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  field  of  minority 
businesses.  The  possible  role  of  the  federal 
government  In  this  area  will  be  closely  ex- 
amined, said  Williams, 

Tlie  poet  office's  mall-fraud  division 
handled  129  cases  involving  franchise  opera- 
tions last  year.  The  problem  has  Increased 
to  ihe  point  where  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTC)  may  set  up  a  unit  to  screen 
franchise  ads  for  fraud. 

'  Tlie  shysters."  said  one  FTC  spokesman. 
■  have  moved  Into  this  area  fast." 

'  I  intend  to  conduct  these  hearings,"  said 
Williams,  "In  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
an  .mblased  forum  where  we  can  objectively 
stu'ly  and  explore  the  contributions  made 
to  our  economy  by  the  franchise  system  of 
distribution  as  well  as  any  fraudulent,  ex- 
ploitative and  burdensome  practices  within 
thi:5  system," 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  22,  1969] 

Lost  in  a  Coal  Shait 
The  White  House  apparently  failed  to  do  Its 
home  work  on  the  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act,  which  has  won  overwhelming  approval 
In  both  Senate  and  House  in  the  face  of  last- 
minute  warnings  that  President  Nixon  might 
veto  It.  Differing  versions  of  the  bill  were 
passed  by  both  chambers  nearly  two  months 
ago;  almost  a  month  has  gone  by  since  the 
conferees  agreed  on  a  final  draft. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  Inex- 
cusable for  the  Administration  to  wait  until 
the  eve  of  a  vote  to  send  word  that  the  pro- 
.lected  benefits  for  victims  of  "black  lung" 
disease  were  too  expensive  for  inclusion  in 
the  Federal  budget.  Congressional  experts 
consider  the  cost  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  vastly  inflated.  They 
put  the  peak  cost  at  $120  million  a  year  as 
against  the  White  House  projection  of  $385 
million.  And  that  peak  will  not  come  until 
the  third  year  of  the  program,  after  which 
the  burden  will  pass  to  mine  operators  and 
state  workmen's  compensation  programs. 

Given  the  epochal  character  of  the  law  in 
reversing  decades  of  neglect  on  the  part  of 
industry,  the  union  and  officialdom,  it  would 
be  astonUhlng  if  the  President  did  veto  It 
He  has  spoken  out  strongly  for  action  to  end 
the  unnecessary  hazards  of  mining.  The  bill 
awaiting  his  signature  Is  an  effective  and 
desperately  needed  answer  to  that  call 


THREAT  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OP 
COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  heartening  to  observe  that 
the  working  press,  "whether  from  coal 
mine  areas  or  otherwise,  is  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  3f  1969.  and  the  need  for 
Im.'iipdiate  Presidential  approval. 

Last  Saturday,  the  Washington  Star, 
in  a  moving  editorial,  stated  the  moral 
demand  for  justice  at  last  for  one  of  the 
hardest  workinai.  lea.st  complaining,  and 
mo.<;t  overlooked  groups  in  America^the 
coal  miner  and  his  family.  Today,  the 
New  York  Times  added  its  voice  to  the 
gro'vvinR  call  for  the  President  to  sign  this 
"desperately  needed"  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

It  is  not  just  the  working  press  that  is 
calhni?  on  the  Pre.'ident  to  sign  the  biU 
without  delay.  Mail  from  all  over  the 
country  urges  the  President  to  sign  the 
bill  Indicative  of  this  mail  is  a  letter  I 
have  leceived  from  medical  students  in 
New  Jersey.  There  students  who  have 
studied  the  problems  of  health  and  safety 
conditions  in  the  coal  mines  demand 
"emphatically  that  the  administration 
mu^,t  energetically  endorse  and  execute 
the  provisions"  of  this  bill. 

I  know  this  letter  will  be  of  interest 
to  Senators.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 


LYNDHrRST.    N.J.. 

December  18.  1969. 
Senator  Harrison  Wh-liams.  Jr., 
Capital  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  We  are  medical 
students;  we  have  recently  completed  a  study 
of  health  and  safety  conditions  among  West 
Virginia  coal  miners  During  this  study  we 
talked  with  company  officials,  mine  safety 
directors  and  foremen,  miners,  physicians 
and  representatives  of  the  State  "govern- 
ment. We  visited  several  mines  and  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Jaborat-orles 

We  have  read  reports  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Is  considering  a  veto  of  the 
pending  revision  of  Federal  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  standards.  We  have  sent  him  the 
following  statement: 

"We  consider  the  proposed  revisions  mini- 
mal Indeed,  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  safety  problem  in  the  mining  industry. 
Budgeting  is  always  a  matter  of  priorities: 
we  believe  protection  of  the  health  and  well 
being  of  this  country's  workers  Is  of  the 
highest  priority.  Certainly  the  most  affluent. 
most  technologically  advanced  nation  in  the 
world  can  afl'ord  minimum  safety  standards' 
"We  believe  further  that  an  Administra- 
tion veto  of  the  mine  safety  bill  would  be  a 
gravely  Irresponsible  act.  one  that  would  be 
contrary  to  the  American  principle  of  eov- 
ernment  of,  by,  and  for  the  people.  We  wish 
to  express  our  concern  for  this  matter,  and 
to  state  emphatically  that  the  Administra- 
tion must  energetically  endorse  and  execute 
the  provisions  of  the  new  safety  bill.  To  do 
otherwise  will  cost  you  our  support  and  con- 
fidence, and  doubtless,  that  of  moet  others 
who  have  an  active  concern  in  matters  of 
industrial   health   aiid   safety." 

We  communicate  this  to  you  to  encourage 
you  to  devote  energy  and  influence  to  fur- 
ther domestic  reform,  and  to  express  to  you 
our  active  concern  for  adequate  health  and 
safety  legislation  (with  enforcement). 
Very  truly  yours, 

Peteb   and   Kathleen    Graze. 
PS. — We  are  aware  of  various  legislation 
which  you  have  introduced  and  applaud  yoiu- 
efforts. 


CX)MMENT  BY  SENATOR  JACKSON 
ON  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senate 
for  backing  the  Defense  appropriations 
conference  recommendations  concerning 
two  important  items  affecting  construc- 
tion of  future  nuclear  powered  warships 
urgently  needed  '.o  modernize  our  Navy. 
The  first  item  relates  to  the  decision 
to  provide  $110  million  of  advance  pro- 
curement funds  for  long  leadtime  items 
for  five  submarines  of  the  new  high  speed 
submarine  class.  Full  funding  for  these 
five  submarines  will  be  provided  in  the 
future.  Tliese  submarines  are  in  addition 
to    the   first    three   submarines    of   this 
class    which    are   fully   funded    in    this 
year's  budget.  The  Defense  appropria- 
tions conference  agreed  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
and    the    Joint    Committee    on    Atomic 
Energy  that  the  funding  of  all  eight  of 
these  submarines  should  be  provided  so 
as  to  permit  the  earliest  possible  delivery 
of  these  ships.  You  have  heard  described 
many  times  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Soviets  are  improving   their  submarine 
force.  I  am  proud  of  the  action  taken  by 
Congress  to  insure  that  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine program  is  moving  forward  and 
I   urge   the   Department   of   Defense  to 
move  at  high  priority  to  insure  that  these 
eight  high  speed  submarines  are  deliv- 
ered to  our  fleet  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  second  item  relates  to  $10  million 
of  advance  procurement  funds  for  long 
leadtime  items  for  the  fifth  nuclear- 
powered  guided-missile  frigate  of  the 
new  class  called  DXGN.  This  money  was 
originally  added  by  the  Senate  and  sub- 
sequently concurred  in  by  the  conference. 
The  first  four  DXGN's  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  nuclear  escorts  needed 
for  the  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carriers 
Enterprise  and  Nimitz.  Long  leadtime 
components  for  these  four  DXGN's  are 
already  being  procured  and  the  first  of 
these  ships  is  fully  funded  in  this  year's 
budget.  The  fifth  DXGN  will  be  the  first 
nuclear  escort  for  the  CVAN69. 

It  is  important  to  get  started  now  on 
this  nuclear  frigate  and  budget  for  more 
nuclear  frigates  in  the  next  few  years  in 
order  to  provide  more  nuclear-powered 
surface  warships  for  our  naval  striking 
forces.  As  the  United  States  reduces  the 
size  of  its  Armed  Forces  and  continues 
its  withdrawal  from  overseas  deployment, 
the  need  for  nuclear  propulsion  in  our 
naval  striking  forces  will  continue  to 
increase. 

The  Congress  has  consistently  taken 
the  initiative  to  provide  nuclear-powered 
warships  to  modernize  our  Navy.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  Congress  is  con- 
tinuing in  this  direction.  I  urrre  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  do  everj-thing 
possible  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  strong 
nuclear  frigate  building  program. 


ARMED  SERVICES  RESERVE 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
at  a  time  when  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
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are  being  maligned  with  charges  of  being 
draft-dodger  havens.  I  am  deeply  grati- 
fied that  the  President  Issued  a  Reserve 
Recognition  Day  proclamation  on  I>- 
cember  18.  •9«9  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  presidential 
proclamation  honoring  the  members  of 
the  reserve  components  for  their  out- 
standing performance  In  defense  of  their 
country  be  printed  at  this  p^mt  in  the 

RCCORO 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  the 
appropriate  recognition  he  has  niven  to 
these  citizen  soldiers,  saiiors.  and  airmen 
I  commend  him  most  highly,  as  he  is 
the  first  President  since  Harry  S  Tru- 
man to  extend  to  reservists  the  recog- 
nition they  so  richly  deserve 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows 
RcsBRVc  RrcooNmnN  Day     By  the  PatslotNT 

UP  THB  Uxmo  States   if  .\mckka — a  Prix:- 

LAMATIDN 

In  January  and  May  of  1968  one  hundred 
and  arteen  unlta  from  Uie  Reserve  Compo- 
nenla  of  the  .Vrmy  Navy  »nd  A'.r  Force  were 
ordered  to  active  duty  to  quickly  lugment 
the  Active  forces  This  ac'lon  provided  this 
country  with  armed  streriifth  capability  with 
which  to  meet  poeslble  contingencies  that 
might  have  arisen  as  a  reault  of  the  threat* 
and  actions  bv  the  North  Koreans  and  the 
need  for  aUdltlonal  troops  in  Vietnam  caused 
by  the  TET  offensive 

Many  ot  these  units  have  served  in  Viet- 
nam while  others  have  served  in  Korea. 
Japan  and  *he  L'nlted  State*  Th'«ie  ini's 
remaining  In  the  United  States  were  primar- 
ily used  to  strengthen  the  strategic  reserve 
and  participate  In  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand operations 

By  June  18th.  Reserve  units  of  the  Naval 
Air  Reserve,  the  Naval  Reserve  Mobile  Con- 
struction Battalions  '  SEA  BEES  i  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  .Air  Force  Reserve 
were  den'>bi;ized  and  the  units  returned  to 
inactive  reserve  status  The  units  of  *he 
Armv  Nauonal  Guard  and  the  .\rmv  R<*erve 
have  no»  been  released 

All  if  these  Reserve  Component  units  re- 
sponded :.'  the  Nations  ■:rttll  In  time  of  need 
and  es'abUahed  records  of  perf^rnaance  both 
in  and  lut  tif  combat,  which  have  demon- 
strated a  level  of  readiness  and  training 
never  before  achieved  bv  i.)ur  reserve  forres 
In  addition,  many  individual  reservists  vol- 
unteered for  at-tlve  duty  durintf  this  period 
Thev  have  truly  upheld  the  heritage  ,ind 
tradition  of  the  'lllzen  soldier  ami  have 
aifain  proven  that  both  the  Natli>nal  Guard 
and  the  Reserves  are  a  great  renource  for  our 
country  and  >ne  which  Is  necessary  to  our 
national  security 

Now  therefore  I  Richard  Nixon  Presi- 
dent If  -he  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  issue  this  proclamation  in  recognition 
of  an  1  appreciation  for  the  patriotic  dedi- 
cated and  profe*«lonai  .service  of  our  loyai 
members  jf  the  Reserve  Components  of  the 
Armerl    Fortes  of   the   United   States 

la  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  18th  day  of  December  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  tTnlted 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-fourth 

Richard  Nixon 


.\  MATTER  OF  TOLERANCE 

Mr  tX)LE  Mr  President,  last  month 
the  junior  Senat4jr  Irom  Colorado  Mr 
DoMiNi^K       delivered     a     most     Mmeiy 


speech  at  a  meetmg  of  the  Texas  Bill  of 
Rights  Foundation  m  Houston.  Tex. 

The  Senator  discussed  m  detail  his 
reason  for  di;sagreement  with  court  deci- 
sions banning  prayer  in  public  schools. 

I  believe  that  Senators  will  find  this 
speech  of  particular  interest  at  this  time 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the  speech 
and  a  WMAL  editorial  entitled  A  Mat- 
ter of  Tolerance'  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  editorial  wero  ordered  to  be  printed 
ir.  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Rkligioi'S    FRxrooM      Who  3    Rt-NNINC   thk 

Show? 

By  US   SenaUir  Peter  H   Dominick) 

Ladle.s  and  Oentlemen,  the  winds  of 
chanije  .sweeping  the  country  seem  in  recent 
years  to  have  reached  gale-Uice  intensity  I 
lind  It  dlJBcuU  I.J  believe  that  any  but  a  mod- 
ern day  Rip  Van  Winkle  has  not  been  per- 
sonally aftected.  or.  at  le<v8t  impressed,  by  the 
dynamic  f  irres  it  work  shaping  and  reshap- 
ing every  a-spect  of  American  society 
Whether  these  forces  bear  the  seeds  of  self- 
destruction  or  carr\'  the  promise  of  a  better 
tomorrow   is  something  difficult   to  assess. 

In  past  years,  it  was  commonplace  to  shy 
away  from  such  sensitive  topics  as  religion 
and  sex  If  this  was  commonplace  for  public 
speakers  generally  it  verged  on  being  an 
absolute  truism  for  ptillilclans  appalled  at 
the  prr«ipect  of  making  even  the  smallest 
wave  Tixlav  on  the  other  hand,  requests  for 
perstinal  appearances  and  speaking  engage- 
men'vi  not  infretiuently  advance  both  of 
these    iM  t^ipkal  -subjects 

In  -.electing  religion,  specifically,  the 
school-prayer  controversy,  to  comment  on 
this  evening  I  Aant  to  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  I  iJldn  t  illsmlss  sex  out  of  .my  fear  of 
upsetting  any  electoral  applecarts  The  late 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  .States.  Alben  Barkley  on  one  oc- 
casion was  asked  to  explain  the  reasons  be- 
hind the  differences  In  labels  between  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Without  hesitating  the  VEEP,  afer  noting 
the  usual  age  discrepancy  between  members 
of  'he  House  and  Senate,  said  that  most 
Senatijrs  were  yoang  enough  to  have  rela- 
tione   out  too  old  to  have  affairs 

The  depth  of  The  True  Believer's"  con- 
viction Ls  no  longer  measured  In  terms  of 
decibles  or  energy  or  persuasion  but  by  a 
bum;jer  crop  of  au'omo'lve  decorations 
Among  the  more  f.tshlonable  of  the  current 
crop,  one  can  choose  between  such  choice 
blLi  .IS  McNamara  is  an  Edsel  ABM  is  an 
Edsel.  .America.  Love  It  or  Leave  It.  Make 
Peace  Not  War  Register  Communists  No- 
Guns.  Boycott  Grapes.  I  Fight  Poverty  -I 
Work  One  of  tny  particular  favorites  of  the 
bumper  sticker  campaign  is  the  dlsarmingly 
candid  Are  You  Putting  Me  On''"  This  Is 
what  flashed  thrnigh  my  mind  when  some 
years  ago  I  tlrst  read  'lie  Svipreme  Courts 
ruling  that  "he  non-denomlnatlonal  and  non- 
mandatory  New  York  Regents  Prayer  con- 
uituted  an  establishment  of  religion"  In 
violation    >f  the  First  .\mendment 

Having  established  the  fact  that  I  dissent 
from  a  decision  of  one  of  'he  three  cijordlnate 
branches  of  the  federal  government,  I 
hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  number  mvself 
among  those  critics  who  blame  "he  hieh 
court  for  every  one  of  our  c\irrent  Ills  Our 
courts  have  not  contributed  In  any  wsy  to 
our  present  Involvement  In  Vietnam  or  Im- 
paired present  and  past  efforts  to  achieve  an 
honorable  and  Just  peace  In  that  far-off 
corner  of  the  globe  Nor,  by  the  same  token 
can  lur  Judges  be  held  to  account  for  high 
prices  and  higher  Interest  rates,  the  lack  of 


adequate  housing,  the  threat  to  our  natural 
resources  caused  by  the  mindless  discharge 
of  pollutants  into  the  Nation's  airways  and 
waterways,  to  mention  Just  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems that  demand  our  Immediate  altenti.  u 

However.  I  am  equally  opwpsed  to  the 
tendency  of  persons  In  certain  quarters  who 
equate  anything  leas  than  absolute  concur- 
rence with  the  views  of  the  Justices  as  a  slur 
upon  the  Court  Many  of  these  self-same  up- 
pointed  defenders  of  tlie  court  were  support- 
ers cf,  or  are  spiritual  heirs  to.  a  tniduicn 
that  supported  the  Ill-fated  court-packing 
scheme  of  the  1930's.  More  significantly,  the 
Justices  themselves  have  expressed  abhor- 
rence of  such  a  view 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I  dissent  from  the 
Court's  pronouncements  that  nondenomliia- 
tional  voluntary  school  prayers  are  the  t.rst 
step  on  the  road  to  an  ofUclally  sanctkined 
church 

By  way  of  necessary  preliminary,  let  us 
sU)p  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  spei  ific 
constitutional  langtiage  governing  fta'e- 
church  relations  In  this  country  The  main- 
spring of  our  religious  liberties  Is  contain-d 
in  select  provisions  of  the  First  and  Fnur- 
teenth  Amendments  of  the  Federal  Cnn.etl- 
tutlon  The  First  Amendment,  In  relev.int 
part,  provides  that  'Congress  shall  makp  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  a  religion. 
or  prohibiting  the  mere  exercise  thereof 
A  number  of  questions  concerning  its  mean- 
ing and  .scope  come  Immediately  to  mind 
First  and  foremost.  It  will  be  noted  tha'  •>  o 
First  Amendment  Is  clearly  and  unequiv- 
ocally a  limitation  on  the  power  of  Congress 
and.  bv  necessary  Implication,  on  the  whole 
federal  establl.shment  Since  the  laws  at  is- 
sue In  the  school  prayer  CAses  were  without 
exception  the  product  of  state,  not  federal 
action  we  are  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  •  r 
a  source  which  either  by  Itself  or  In  comhins- 
tion  with  the  First  Amendment  controls  'h' 
states  freedom  of  action  In  this  most  ■;pn='- 
tlve  sphere  That  source  Is  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  specmeally  that  portion  ihn: 
reads— "nor  shall  anv  State  deprive  anv  per- 
.son  of  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law:  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
Its  lurlsdlctlon  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  " 

Although  there  Is  nothing  in  the  qui'ed 
'.inguage  addressed  In  So  many  words  to 
freedom  of  religion  or  forbidding  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  the  Co\irt  nesrlv  -hrre 
decade?  ago  held  that  the  guaranty  of  Jlbery 
contained  In  the  amendment  mikes  these 
safeguards  effective  against  the  states  In 
the  words  of  the  Court  In  1940- 

"The  fundament.ll  concept  of  liberty  em- 
bodied m  'hat  .Amendment  embraces  -he 
UberMes  guaranteed  bv  the  First  Amendment 
The  First  Amendment  declares  that  Cm- 
gress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  eo-ab- 
Ilshment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  'he  tr^e 
exercise  thereof  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment has  rendered  the  legislatures  of  -he 
states  as  incompetent  as  Congress  to  enxc: 
such  laws"  iCantwell  v  Connccffciif.  310 
US   29fi.  H03  1940  > 

Since,  as  we  have  already  noted,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  First  Amendment  does  nc< 
literally  denounce  any  specific  practice  as 
an  ■establishment  oj  religion."  It  obvlonslT 
takes  a  measure  of  Interpretation  to  bring 
school  prayers  within  the  boundaries  of 
thai  clause  In  this  connection,  it  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  there  were  not  only  morn- 
ing devotlonals  in  the  schools  but  esub- 
llshed  churches  at  the  time  the  First 
.Amendment  was  adopted 

It  Is  intereetlng  to  note  that  most  of  the 
Judicial  construction  on  the  church-state 
Issue  has  occurred  within  the  past  thl.ty 
years  In  other  words,  while  morning  devo- 
tional exercises  have  been  a  common  feature 
of  the  .American  educational  scene  from  its 
humble  origins  In  the  first  half  of  the  :800'». 
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it  U  only  in  recent  yean  that  the  federal 
oourte  have  deemed  them  a  suitable  subject 
for  Judicial  scrutiny.  In  point  of  fact,  nine 
years  before  it  handed  down  Its  controverrtal 
Regents'  Prayer  decision,  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  case  of  Doremus  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (342  U.S.  429.  1962.),  held  that  in  the 
atieence  of  proof  of  any  financial  burden  or 
expenditure  of  public  funds  to  sustain  the 
contested  activity,  complaining  ptarentfe  did 
not  poosms  such  direct,  financial  interest  as 
is  necessary  to  support  an  action  challenging 
the  legality  of  a  state  law  requiring  the 
reading  without  comment  at  each  dally 
opening  of  public  school  classes  ot  five  verses 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

To  summarize  the  state  of  affairs  on  the 
eve  of  the  first  school  prayer  ruling:  little 
If  anything  in  our  past  history  as  a  Nation 
nor  In  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
appeared  to  indicate  that  the  long-standing 
pracUce  of  opening  prayer  exercises  in  the 
public  schools  constituted  anything  but  an- 
other example  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
-American  Middle  Way,"  or,  In  the  Court's 
own  words,  one  of  those  Instance  "when  the 
state  .  followdng)  the  beet  of  our  tra- 
ditions .  .  adjusts  .  .  the  schedule  of  pub- 
lic events  to  sectarian  needs."  (Zorach  v. 
Clausen.  343  US.  306.  312-313,  1962.)  As  we 
have  noted,  the  few  relevant  precedents  in- 
clined toward  the  two-fold  ooncliulon  that 
parents  of  school  children  were  incapable 
of  contesting  school  prayers  and  that  this 
issue  in  any  event  did  not  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial federal  question. 

In  the  New  York  Regents"  Prayer  Case, 
carried  in  the  law  reports  as  Engel  v.  Vitale, 
(370  US  421.  1962).  the  Court  relented  and 
agreed  to  review  an  administratively-pre- 
pared prayer  recommended  for  use  In  the 
public  schools.  The  prayer,  which  consisted 
of  only  twenty-two  words,  and  which  was 
recognized  by  almost  all  of  the  parties  to 
the  suit  to  be  grounded  In  a  desire  to  stim- 
ulate civic  pride  and  civic  responsibility,  was 
very  simple  Indeed.  The  prayer  In  its 
entirety 

■  AlrrUghty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  thy  bless- 
ings upon  us.  our  parents,  our  leaders  and 
our  Country." 

Three  rungs  of  the  New  York  Judicial  lad- 
der had  looked  at  this  simple  public  ex- 
pression of  thanksgiving  and  patriotism  in 
light  of  the  Supreme  Court's  holdings  on 
religion  in  the  public  schools  and  concluded 
that  It  did  not  fall  within  the  bounds  of 
these  rulings.  The  trial  court.  In  a  long  and 
reasoned  opinion,  concluded  that: 

Twenty-two  words  In  length,  and  thus 
taking  substantially  less  than  one  minute 
to  recite  and  a  pood  deal  less  time  for  recita- 
tion than  does  the  legislative  praver  deemed 
by  ZoToch  to  be  within  permissible  con- 
stitutional decree,  the  Instant  prayer,  at 
least  when  Its  recitation  is  limited  to  dally 
exercises  at  the  opening  of  school,  must  be 
chissified  as  outside  McCollum's  proscription 
of  religious  instruction  and  within  Zorach's 
sanction  as  an  accommodation."  (Engel  v. 
V'ifale.  191  N  Y.S.  453.  1959  ) 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Mr.  Justice  Blacic  writing  for  the 
majority  held  that  use  of  the  pubUc  school 
system  to  encourage  prayer  recitation  vio- 
lated the  Constitution.  The  opinion  omitted 
any  authority  for  its  holding  but  ruled  that 
the  prayer  had  been  composed  by  an  ofBclal 
organ  of  the  state  and  was  therefore  state 
intervention  in  religion. 

The  school  board  had  argued  that  the 
prayer  could  not  constitute  an  establishment 
since  It  was  non-denominational.  Moreover, 
the  program  was  devoid  of  all  coercion  since 
students  were  at  liberty  to  participate  or  not 
participate  as  they  wished. 

As  to  this,  the  Court  said: 

■  To  those  who  may  subscribe  to  the  view 
thai  because  the  Regents'  ofHctal  prayer  is 
so  brief  and  general  there  can  l>e  no  danger 


to  religious  freedom  in  its  governmental  es- 
tablishment, however,  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  say  In  the  words  of  James  Madison,  the 
author  of  the  First  Amendment : 

"  '(I)t  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first 
experiment  on  our  liberties  ...'"( Id.  at  436) . 
As  we  all  know,  popular  reaction  to  the 
Court's  decision  was  Immediate  and  almost 
universally  critical.  While  at  fairly  regular 
intervals  throughout  our  history  the  Court 
has  been,  as  one  commentator  put  It,  "the 
storm  center  of  controversy",  I  cannot  recall 
any  decision  that  has  provoked  so  loud  and 
so  prolonged  a  public  debate.  Despite  per- 
sonal misgivings  with  the  Court's  decision — 
misgivings  which  I  described  at  the  outset 
as  bordering  on  out-and-out  incredulity — I, 
like  a  great  many  others,  read  the  mandate 
of  the  Regents'  Prayer  Case  as  applying  to 
the  singular  Instance  of  officially  composed 
prayers.  The  intensity  of  the  public  reaction, 
If  not  the  precedents,  seemed  to  suggest  that 
the  Court  would  proceed  with  utmost  cau- 
tion In  any  future  suit  involving  school 
prayers. 

However,  the  Court  soon  disabused  us  of 
this  thought  in  its  Joint  opinion  of  June  17, 
1963  in  AXyington  School  Dist.  v.  Schemmpp 
and  Murray  v.  Curlett.  (374  U.S.  203,  1963.) 
The  Court  ruled  that  the  Establishment 
Clause  forbids  a  state  or  any  of  Its  subdi- 
visions to  require  the  Bible  to  be  read  with- 
out comment  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  t>e 
recited  dally  at  the  opening  of  its  public 
schools.  The  Court  concluded  that  these  were 
religious  exercises,  and  that  in  requiring 
them  the  state  had  violated  the  command 
of  the  First  Amendment  that  the  govern- 
ment must  t>e  strictly  neutral,  neither  aiding 
nor  opposing  religion. 

While  none  of  us  has  personally  undergone 
the  tragic  old  world  religious  experiences 
that  impelled  the  FYamers  to  write  the  reli- 
gious liberty  clauses  into  the  Constitution, 
we  all  appreciate  and  praise  their  efforts  In 
this  regard.  However,  having  acknowledged 
the  necessity  for  this  lofty  safeguard,  it  is 
not  Improper  to  ask  what  relationship,  if  any, 
exists  between  the  religious  travails  of  the 
colonial  and  pre-colonlal  period  and  the  cur- 
rent situation  that  requires  condemnation 
of  the  wholesome  practice  of  school  prayers? 
Indeed,  if  such  an  inamedlate  and  negative 
relationship  does  exist,  why  didn't  the  Court 
see  it  earlier?  Why  cannot  the  vast  majority 
of  us  see  It  now?  What  changed  circum- 
stances or  conditions  have  recently  emerged 
that  comp>el  the  result  reached  by  the  court 
In  the  various  prayer  cases?  And.  yes,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  what  evil  consequences  to  the 
Constitution  can  be  created  by  children  pray- 
ing in  the  schools  that  apparently  are  not 
created  by  legislators  praying  in  our  legisla- 
tive halls? 

I  Join  Justice  Potter  Stewart  who,  in  his 
dissent  in  the  Regents'  Prayer  Case,  said  that 
the  Court  had  "misapplied  a  gjeat  constitu- 
tional principle."  (370  U.S.  445.) 

What  then  can  be  said  was  the  "original 
understanding"  of  the  Pramers  of  the  First 
Amendment?  I  believe  that  the  history  of 
that  amendment  and  more  than  a  century  of 
unequivocal  practice  support  a  number  of 
conclusions  respecting  the  guaranty  of  free 
exercises  and  the  prohibition  against  estab- 
lishment. First,  the  free  exercise  clause  has 
always  protected  believer  and  non-believer 
alike.  Thus,  In  the  words  of  the  Court  "Nei- 
ther (a  state  nor  the  Federal  Government) 
can  force  nor  Infiuence  a  person  to  go  to  or  to 
remain  from  church  against  his  will  or  force 
him  to  profess  a  Ijellef  or  disbelief  In  any  reli- 
gion. No  person  can  be  punished  for  enter- 
taining or  professing  religious  beliefs  or  dis- 
beliefs, or  church  attendance  or  non-attend- 
ance." (Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  op. 
cit.  at  15-16).  But  from  the  beginning  the 
establishment  clause  has  stood  for  "a  govern- 
mental hospitality  toward,  and  impartial 
encouragement  of  (religions  that  pirofess  a 
beUef  In  Ood."  (Rice,  op.  cit.  supra,  at.  179.) 


This  traditional  approcudi  premised  on 
theistlc  religions  was  forsaken  by  the  Court 
in  its  1961  decision  In  the  case  of  Torcato  v. 
Watkins.  (367  U.S.  488,  1961.)  In  that  case, 
the  (3ourt  struck  down  a  provision  of  the 
Maryland  Constitution  which  required  a  state 
employee  to  declare  his  belief  In  God.  Mr. 
Justice  Black's  opinion  for  the  Court  stated 
that  this  requirement  improperly  Invaded  the 
employee's  "freedom  of  belief  and  reli- 
gion .  .  ."  It  was  Invalid  because  the  "pow- 
er and  authority  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
thus  is  put  on  the  side  of  one  particular  sort 
of  beiievers^those  who  are  willing  to  say 
they  believe  they  believe  in  'the  existence  of 
God.'  "  (Id.  at  496,  490.) 

Despite  my  obvious  disagreement  with  the 
Court  respecting  the  constitutional  basU 
of  the  prayer  rulings,  I  would  gladly  re- 
frain from  commenting  on  It,  if  I  were 
persuaded  that  the  various  decisions  handed 
down  in  recent  years  signaled  either  an  In- 
crease in  personal  liberty,  or  stilled  actual 
or  potential  dlvlsiveness  In  our  land,  or  if 
they  quenched  the  thrlst  of  a  persistent, 
supersensitive  minority.  Although  I  have 
heerd  frequent  references  to  the  effect  that 
the  elimination  of  school  prayers  have  In- 
sured personal  liberty,  I  have  yet  to  see  or 
hear  any  clear  evidence  of  this.  According 
to  all  outward  indicators,  most  Americans  are 
not  experiencing  any  new  found  sense  of 
liberation  as  a  result  of  the  Court's  edicts. 
On  the  contrary,  the  overwhelming  response 
strongly  supports  the  conclusion  that  by  and 
large  the  American  jjeople  feel  betrayed  and 
deprived  of  something  precious  In  their  pub- 
Uc lives. 

It  is  all  too  apparent  that  the  elimination 
of  the  practice  of  school  prayers  rather  than 
removing  the  source  of  discontent  among 
certain  persons  has  caused  them  to  redouble 
their  efforts  toward  the  goal  of  total  elim- 
ination of  every  example  of  the  wholesome 
"accommodation"  that  has  marked  state- 
church  relations  In  the  United  States.  Thus, 
suits  have  been  filed  to  strike  the  words 
"under  God"  from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
to  eliminate  tax  concessions  enjoyed  bj  reli- 
gious organizations,  and  to  remove  any 
vestige  of  our  dedication  to  the  proposition 
that  the  Creator  is  the  fountalnhead  of  our 
liberties. 

The  extreme  sensitivity  of  this  litigious 
minority  is  pyerhaps  best  evidenced  by  two 
suits  recently  filed  in  our  courts.  The  first 
involved  a  suit  asking  the  courts  to  force 
the  City  of  Eugene,  Oregon,  to  remove  a 
cross  that  had  stood  in  an  area  maintained 
as  a  park  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  on  February  26, 
1969,  held  that  the  cross  did  not  violate 
any  religious  liberty  safeguard  of  the  fed- 
eral or  state  constitutions.  In  the  course 
of  its  opinion  the  court  quoted  approvingly 
from  an  earlier  opinion  wherein  It  had  paid 
tribute  to  the  American  Middle  Way.  It 
said  "...  A  certain  amount  of  interplay  of 
influence  exercised  by  state  and  church  had 
been  permitted.  It  is  not  diiBcult  to  cite  ex- 
amples .  .  .  (M)any  .  .  .  religious  practices 
and  connotations  are  found  in  the  function- 
ing of  government,  both  state  and  federal." 
(Lowe  V.  City  of  Eugene,  87  Ore  2d  1059.  1069, 
1969.  Seven  months  later,  however,  the  court 
reviewed  and  reversed  this  earlier  decision. 
Referring  to  the  February  26  case,  the  court 
said  it  now  agreed  with  Justice  Goodwin's 
conclusion  that  display  of  the  cross  violated 
both  the  U.S.  and  Oregon  constitutional  pro- 
visions barring  aid  to  religion.  Goodwin 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  was  "no 
doubt  that  the  mayor  and  City  Council  were 
resp>onding  to  popular  demand.  It  was  to  pre- 
vent this  very  kind  of  pressure,  however,  that 
the  establishment  clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  written  into  our  federal  Constitu- 
tion." 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  a  private 
citizen   has   constructed   a  htige   cUsplay  of 
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electric  Ughu  In  the  form  of  a  eroaa  400  by 
250  feet  on  the  side  r>f  Mount  Llndo  Ju«t 
outalde  Denver  It  is  visible  at  nljfht  for  many 
miles  We  might  well  have  had  the  same 
kind  of  !aw»\iJts  as  were  br'mght  In  Oregon 
excKpt  for  the  fact  that  the  private  citizen 
ijwtied  the  land  on  which  he  had  the  ctobb 
constructed 

Most  recently,  ^ne  if  the  ->rlglnal  com- 
plainants :n  the  second  prayer  decision,  has 
moved  In  our  courts  to  enjoin  NA.SA  from 
broadc»Btlng  the  prayers  of  our  astronauts 
In  outer  space  In  f.vct  you  will  rememb<»r 
that  Astronaut  Borman.  when  addressing  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  .said  laughingly 
while  looking  at  the  Supreme  Court  that  he 
may  have  made  a  great  mlstalt'  But  had  he 
looked  behind  him  he  would  have  seen  the 
words  "In  Ood  We  Tru-sf  inscribed  in  the 
ntarble  arch  over  the  chair  of  the  Sp^aAer 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  The  .iame 
motto  la  engraved  lnt.i  the  marble  walls  of 
the  Senate  Chamtier  Als. ,  inarrlbed  there  la 
the  Latin  phrase  Annult  Coeptls  "  which 
means  Ood  has  favored  <ur  underta Kings 
And  under  the  great  dome  it  the  Tapltol 
Itself,  Congress  haa  created  a  tiny  '-hapel 
where  the  soft  light  from  a  stained  glass 
window  showing  George  Washington  kneel- 
ing IB'pri  ,er  falls  upon  the  Hr^ly  Bible  which 
■to  opened  to  the  13th  Psalm  Are  these  to  be 
fu'.ure  targets  of  the  litigious  minority  which 
seema  beat  up>on  removing  all  veatlgea  of 
religious   reference   In   our    dally    Uvea' 

In  dedi  .-ating  the  Lincoln  Memorial  m  1922, 
Chief  JujUce  Taft  described  the  memorial 
aa  "A  shrine  at  which  all  can  worship  an 
altar  upon  which  the  supreme  aacrlhce  **3 
made  for  Utwrty  a  sacred  religloua  refugf 
m  which  "hose  wno  love  country  and  love 
Ood  can  find  Inspiration  and  repose  D<  es 
that  great  niem.orial  to  a  great  president 
violate  the  First  Amendment  In  light  of  the 
Courts  recent  decision^  Here  in  your  own 
State  of  Texaa  one  of  your  moat  cherished 
shrines  Ls  the  Alamo  where  gallant  Texans 
died  to  the  laat  man  defending  their  free- 
dom Because  It  bears  a  cross  over  the  door 
will  the  litigious  minority  one  day  go  Into 
court  to  f  jrce  Texaa  to  dtspoae  of  this  shrine  ' 
rhes«  two  suits  that  involving  Eugene 
Oregon,  and  the  other  involving  our  aatro- 
na  ivs  ar'^  typical  of  the  unreaaonible  sen- 
sitivity of  thl.s  litigious  minority.  True  the 
First  Amendment  was  designed  to  safe-guard 
n|inorl;ies  However,  ij  previously  noted.  It 
w.k3  Intended  to  ij^eguard  religious  minori- 
ties There  Is  simply  no  .support  for  the  prop- 
osition Implicit  Ln  -he  view  of  some  pundits 
that  Its  Pramers  conceived  It  to  be  an  Instru- 
ment to  whips.iw  the  majority  and  to  protect 
against  Imagined  or  abstract  'ears.  As  Mr 
Justice    Jackson    observed    iome    years    ago 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Consti- 
tution which,  of  curse  protects  the  right 
of  dissent  can  t>e  construed  also  to  protect 
one  from  the  embiirrassment  that  alw.iys  at- 
tends non-couformlty.  whether  in  religion, 
politics,  behavior  or  dress"  '!\fcCoUum  v 
BiMi'd  of  Education.  333  V  S  203.  233.  1948  i 
With  his  usual  eloquence,  the  late  Senator 
Everett  Dlrksen.  In  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
flovir  m  1966.  Issued  the  following  warning 
Let  these  decisions  stand  without  clarl- 
flcatlon  and  In  due  course.  Christmas.  Santi 
Claus.  Christmas  Carols,  and  everything  else 
which  has  been  so  deeply  entrenched  la 
American  religious  traditions  will  go  by  the 
board 

Let  them  stand  without  clarlflcatloa  and 
the  oath-s  taken  by  Jurors,  the  chaplaincies 
In  Congress.  In  the  Army  in  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force  the  Marines,  and  elsewhere,  the 
Chapel  in  the  U  S  Capitol,  the  oaths  admin- 
istered to  legislators.  In  all  of  which  the 
word  Ood  ■  Is  used,  will  come  under  attack 
"Let  these  decisions  stand  without  ciarl- 
flcatlon  and  the  work  of  dethroning  Orxl  will 
go  forward    ' 

I  reepectfuliy  suggest    Ladles  and  Oentle- 


men  that  It  Is  time  that  Congreae  give  oon- 
3lder»tion  t.^  a  Constitutional  amendment 
along  the  lines  champlon<»d  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Everett  Otrkaen  Hla  amendment  would 
p^'rmlt  refiti-ratlon  of  reciting  prayers  In  the 
public  schiK.lR  on  a  voluntarv  baal.s  I  em- 
pha.'^lze  the  wiT'Is  permit"  and  vi^untarv" 
In  short,  this  amemlmenf  If  .idopted  would 
neutralize  In  the  true  seiise  of  the  term  the 
federal  government  In  this  one  particular 
St.ites  ind  loc&l  areas  would  thereafter  be 
free  to  ,ulopr  school  prayers  as  school  au- 
th'irltles   and   local   citizens   see   fit 

Prof«w«>r  I't  Law  Charlea  E  Rice  has  obvi- 
ously given  this  matter  much  though'  In 
addressing  himself  to  the  practical  benefits 
to  be  derived  f r  jm  a  favorable  resolution  of 
the  .imendment  question  "  he  stated' 

The  .seue  Ls  eR-sentlallv  Tin  government 
oonstltutlonallv  re<i)gnlze  that  there  is  ,» 
0<xl''  Implicit  In  sui-h  reoognir  on  Is  tn 
affirmation  that  there  is  a  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  higher  than  the  state  Itaelf  The 
child  who  routlneiv  sees  'tie  agen's  of  the 
grovernment  be  they  teachtr-,  or  presidents, 
affirm  the  existence  and  supremacy  of  God 
and  his  law  over  all  is  leae  likely  to  follow  the 
demag^HTue  who  asserta  for  the  state,  and  for 
himself  :va  Its  oracle  the  tlnai  power  to  or- 
dain what  Is  right  .ind  wrong  m  .i  matter  of 
public  jr  pn.  ate  morality  Moreover,  an  In- 
culcation of  mere  ethlcsal  valuea  without  ref- 
erence to  their  divine  source  cannot  serre 
this  purp<we  .i«  well  as  an  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  .tn  unchanging  lawgiver 
If  we  are  ■*)  preaervf  the  limited  gweriunent 
that  la  the  hallmark  of  American  oonsUtu- 
tlonailam.  we  can  hardlv  disregard  the  less  of 
hlstx)ry  th.it  a  strong  .assurance  against  gov- 
'•rninental  ibii.se  Is  i  citizenry  devoted  to 
ultimate  v.ilues  transcending  the  changing 
will  (jf  the  -itate   .  On  Thomiis  Jetlerson  s 

Memorial  there  Is  inscribed  hLs  questioning 
warrung  "Ood  Who  gave  us  life  gave  us  lib- 
erty Can  the  llbertlea  oif  a  nation  be  secure 
when  we  have  removed  a  conviction  that 
these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  Ood'" 

Everett  Dlrksen  summed  up  the  need  fcr 
prayer    In    our    schools    in    a    few    words,    as 

follows 

"We  learned  long  ago  tiiat  as  the  twig  Is 
bent,  the  tree  is  Inclined  That  is  what  praver 
means  in  the  schools.  Somehow,  the  children 
must  get  that  orientation,  each  according  to 
his  own  lights,  each  according  to  his  own 
view,  without  compulsion  or  coercion,  ail  on 
a  voluntary  basis  Then  I  think  we  shall 
beifln  to  see  some  greater  hope  for  a  placid 
'Country 

[Prom  an  editorial  broadcast  by  WMAL. 
Dec    17.   19691 

.■\     M\rTER     OP     TOLEllANCE 

This  mav  be  the  last  year  that  the  nativity 
scene  will  be  displayed  on  the  Ellipse  for  the 
traditional  Christmas  pageant  The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  h&s  gone  to  court,  ar- 
guing that  display  of  the  manger  scene  on 
public  property  amounts  to  an  unconsti- 
tutional establishment  of  religion  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  stress  that  the  pageant  Is  staged 
bv  a  non-profit  private  corporation  which 
obtains  a  permit  fnim  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Many  private  groups,  such  as  the  anti- 
Vletnani  War  protest  groups  with  their  Viet 
Cong  flags,  have  obtained  similar  permits 

While  the  ACLU  is  challenging  display  of 
the  manger  scene  on  public  property  the 
New  Jersey  ACLU  Is  attacking  the  right  of 
military  authorities  to  bun  anti-Vletnam 
demoiistratJ'rs  frtjm  handing  out  leaflets  on 
the  Vt    Dix    New  Jersey    riulliarv  reservation. 

The  Oregon  ACLU  haw  siKxeeded  in  having 
a  cr'jsa  taken  jui  of  a  public  [wrk  In  Eugene. 
Oregon  The  Iowa  .■\CLU  la  defending  eight 
Gnnnell  College  .students  who  undressed  at 
a  public  meeting,  on  grounds  that  not  allow 
mg  them   t.o  dl.srobe  violates  free  .speech. 

rhe  Pittsburgh  .\CLU  la  charging  that  a 
Pennsvlv.uiia    .school    District    violated    the 


Supreme  Court  ban  on  prayer  In  public 
schools  The  national  ACLU  Is  opposing  Ad- 
ministration efforts  to  curb  obscene  mail 

The  national  ACLU  wants  church  propeny 
taxed  even  If  used  for  religious  purposes  The 
national  organization  Is.  however,  defending 
private  foundations  that  Indulge  in  political 
activity  on  grounds  that  foundations  ht\\o 
made  "an  enormous  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional well-being  a  compliment  the  AC!  U 
apparentlv  feels  does  not  extend  to  churches. 

Experience  Indicates  that  ACLU  lawyers 
will  argue  fine  ;xilnt«  of  law  In  each  of  these 
ca«es  with  admirable  skill 

We  believe,  however,  that  some  matters 
are  better  decided  by  common  sen.se  tem- 
pered with  tolerance. 

It  would  not  have  been  fair  to  .^rgiie  thf.t 
the  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  could  !i"t 
speak  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  because  hf 
was  an  nrdalned  minister  and  his  appear- 
ance constituted  establishment  of  religion 
The  granting  of  march  permlt.s  to  the  South- 
ern CAin.ifian  Leadership  Conference  cer- 
tainly   did    not    violate    the   Constlttitlon 

Toleran  'e  m  America  should  be  mea.svired 
by  how  great  a  freedom  we  give  all  our  pln- 
rallstlc  iiLstltiitlons—  not  by  how  we  relent- 
lessiv  suppress  the  majority 


BY-EFFECTS  OF  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  tlie 
mo.st  harmful  by-elTecus  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  us  the  erosion  of  our  own  stand- 
ards, principles   and  values 

As  Mr.s.  Meadlo.  the  mother  of  one  of 
the  .solders  involved  in  the  Sonqmy 
massacre,  said: 

I  sent  them  a  good  bov  and  they  sent 
home  a  murderer 

I  realize  ail  v.ars  are  corrosive,  but 
some  wars  seem  more  so  than  others. 
And  It  would  seem  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam falls  into  this  latter  category. 

In  this  connection.  I  thought  the  en- 
closed sensitive  and  well-w  ritten  editorial 
by  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Review,  tninht  be  of  interest  to 
Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Road  to  Soncmv 

"I  sent  'hem  a  go<xl  boy.  "  .said  Mrs.  An- 
thony Meadlo  "aiul  they  sent  home  a  mur- 
derer "  The  name  of  Paul  David  Meadlo.  of 
New  Goshen.  Lndlana.  has  figured  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  slaughter  of  more  tlian  100  Viet- 
namese civilians  1  some  accounts  put  'he 
number  above  :j50i  bv  American  soldiers  at 
a  village  named  Songmy 

Where  did  the  Journey  to  s.mgmy  hei;;i:? 
Did  It  begin  only  after  Paul  David  Meadlo 
arrived  m  Vietnam?  Or  did  it  st,irt  far.  far 
back  -back  'o  the  first  time  Paul  Meadlo 
played  the  game  of  killing  Indians  or  cheered 
when  Western  movlee  sho'Aed  Indians  Ijelng 
driven  off  cUtTs:'  Even  In  some  schoolbooks, 
the  Indians  were  fit  subjects  for  humiliation 
and  sudden  death.  They  were  soi^iething  less 
than  fully  human,  and  their  pain  levied  no 
claim  on  the  compassion  ol  children — or  even 
adults. 

Umg  before  Paul  Meadlo  ever  saw  a  Viet- 
namese, he  learned  that  people  of  yellow  skm 
were  undesirable  and  therefore  inferior  He 
lenrned  in  his  history  class  about  the  Orien- 
tal Exclusion  Act.  the  meaning  of  which  was 
that  people  from  Asia  were  lesj.  acceptable  m 
the  Unl'ed  ^itates  than  people  from  Euro;>e 
He  learned  very  little  about  the  culture  of 
.Vslan  people  but  he  learned  to  associate  them 
w^ith  all  sorts  of  sinister  behavior. 

The  road  to  Songmy  Is  long  and  wide.  It  Is 
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uttered  '.vlth  children's  toys — toy  machine 
guns,  toy  flame-throwers,  toy  dive  bomtoers, 
toy  atom  bombs.  Standing  at  the  side  of  the 
road  are  parents  watching  approvingly  as  the 
children  turn  their  murderous  playthings  on 
one  another  The  parents  tell  themselves  that 
this  Is  what  children  do  In  the  act  of  growing 
up  But  the  act  of  growing  up  Is  an  enlarge- 
ment of.  and  not  a  retreat  from,  the  games 
that  children  play.  And  so  the  subconscious 
is  smudged  at  an  early  age  by  bloody  stains 
that  never  fully  dlsapjjear 

Paul  David  Meadlo  grew  up  in  a  little 
town  10. GOO  miles  away  from  Vietnami  but 
the  kind  of  things  that  were  to  happen  In 
Songmy  came  springing  to  life  In  his  living 
room  where  there  was  an  electronic  box 
called  television.  Hour  after  hour,  the  box 
would  be  lit  up  by  pictures  showing  people 
whose  faces  were  smashed  and  pulverized, 
but  It  was  part  of  an  endless  and  casual 
routine.  Where  did  the  desensitlzation  to 
human  pain  and  the  preciousness  of  life 
begin?  Did  it  begin  at  formal  Indoctrina- 
tion sessions  In  Vietnam,  or  at  point-blank 
range  In  front  of  an  electronic  tube,  spurt- 
ing Its  messages  about  the  cheapness  of 
life. 

And  when  the  court-martial  is  held,  who 
will  be  on  trial?  Will  It  be  only  the  soldiers 
who  were  face-to-face  with  the  civilians 
they  say  they  were  ordered  to  kill?  The 
.\rmy  now  says  soldiers  should  not  obey 
(  ommands  that  are  senseless  and  Inhuman. 
What  wellsprings  of  sense  and  humaneness 
are  to  be  found  in  the  orders  to  destroy 
uliole  villages  from  the  air?  Is  a  man  In  a 
plane  exempt  from  wrongdoing  solely  be- 
cause he  does  not  see  the  faces  of  the 
women  and  children  whose  bodies  will  be 
shattered  bv  the  explosives  he  rains  on  them 
from  the  sky''  How  does  one  define  a  legiti- 
mate victim  of  war''  What  of  a  frightened 
mother  and  her  baby  who  take  refuge  in 
a  tunnel  and  are  cremated  alive  by  a  soldier 
with  a  flame-thrower?  Does  the  darkness 
of  the  tunnel  make  them  proper  candl- 
fl.Ttes    for   death? 

Will  the  trial  summon  every  American  offl- 
rer  who  has  applied  contemptuotis  terms 
like  "gook,"  "dink."  and  "slope"  to  the 
Vietnamese  people — North  and  South?  Will 
o  ask  whether  these  offlcers  have  ever  un- 
derstood the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
people  who  are  deprived  of  respect  as  hu- 
mans tend  To  be  regarded  as  sub-human? 
Have  the.se  officers  ever  comprehended  the 
connection  between  the  casual  violence  of 
♦he  tongue  and  the  absolute  violence  of  the 
trlEcer  flneer' 

Will  the  men  who  conceived  and  author- 
ized the  search-and-rtestroy  missions  be  on 
trial?  Search-and-destroy  quickly  became  de- 
stroy first  and  search  afterward.  How  far 
•wav  from  unauthorized  massacre  Is  author- 
li-ed  search-and-destroy? 

Will  the  trial  af;k  whv  it  was  that  the 
United  State.-',  which  said  It  was  going  Into 
V:etnam  to  Insure  self-determination,  called 
otT  the  countrvwlde  free  elections  provided 
•or  in  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements — after 
which  call-off  cime  not  Just  Vletcong  terror 
hut  the  pr'Kligious  growth  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front '' 

Will  the  trial  ask  what  role  the  United 
S'ates  plaved  in  the  assassination  of  Presl- 
tient  Ngo  Dinh  Diem?  Will  it  ask  how  It  was 
■hat  political  killing  and  subversion,  which 
had  always  been  regarded  as  despicable  ac- 
'lons  perpetrated  by  our  enerrUes,  should 
liLive  been  made  into  practices  acceptable  to 
'he  United  States? 

Will  there  be  no  one  at  the  trial  to  explain 
••v.'iv  the  negotiations  at  Paris  were  dead- 
:  '  Ked  over  the  shape  of  the  table  for  six 
weeks — during  which  time  five  thousand 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  were  killed?  If 
the  men  at  Pans  had  been  able  In  advance 
tf)  see  the  faces  of  those  who  were  to  die, 


would  thlB  have  made  them  responsible  for 
the  dead? 

There  is  a  road  back  from  Songmy  and 
Vietnam.  It  is  being  traveled  today  by  the 
American  soldiers  who  gave  their  Thanks- 
giving dinners  and  regular  rations  to  the 
Vietnamese,  and  who  In  deed  and  attitude 
have  made  themselves  exemplars  of  a  crea- 
tively humane  presence.  There  are  doctors 
and  teachers  and  volunteers  on  this  road  who 
comprehend  the  possibilities  and  power  of 
regeneration.  But  their  numbers  need  to  be 
swelled  to  bursting  in  order  to  begin  to  meet 
the  need. 

It  is  a  long  road  back,  not  just  for  the 
soldiers  who  were  there  but  for  all  of  us  who 
showed  them  the  way  to  Songmy. — N.C. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Thereupon  <at  1  o'clock  and  14  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
3  p.m.  today. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  3  p.m.  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
( Mr.  Mathias  in  the  chair ) . 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Robert  Strausz-Hupe, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinai-y  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco,  was  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


RECESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  immediate  business,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  3i30 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  1  minute 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
3i30  p.m.  today. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  3:30  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Mathias  in  the  chair). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  cf  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15149^  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  further  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Roqney  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Cohe- 
LAN,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McFall, 
Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr. 
Bow  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 


House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  tH.J. 
Res.  1040)  extending  the  time  for  filing 
the  Economic  Report  and  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


THE  TAX  BILL 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  tax -reform  bill 
and  that  the  papers  will  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate very  shortly.  That  being  the  case,  I 
think  I  shall  present  a  statement  on  the 
conference  report  at  this  time  and  call  up 
the  conference  report  when  it  arrives. 

Shortly  after  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress began,  the  hue  and  cry  for  tax  re- 
form reached  its  peak.  The  Congress 
responded  in  full.  It  has  taken  this  entire 
session  for  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
to  complete  action  on  this  bill.  Although 
a  year  may  seem  like  a  long  period  of 
time,  it  is  incredible  that  a  bill  so  com- 
prehensive has  been  completed  in  the 
space  of  1  year. 

The  usual  course  on  a  measure  of  this 
sort  is  for  the  House  to  pass  it  one  year 
and  for  the  Senate  to  pass  it  the  following 
year.  Considering  the  fact  that  this  is 
virtually  a  redrafting  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  as  far  as  income  taxes  are 
concerned,  as  well  as  a  major  social  se- 
curity bill,  as  well  as  exten.sion  of  major 
excise  taxes,  one  may  say  that  Congress 
has  acted  in  about  one-half  the  time  it 
normally  would  take  for  a  revenue  bill 
of  this  breadth  and  significance. 

In  discussing  the  conference  report.  I 
want  to  direct  your  attention  initially  to 
the  tax-relief  provisions  and  the  fiscal 
implications  of  the  bill. 

As  all  Senators  know,  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  passed  increased  personal 
exemptions  from  $600  to  $800.  I  fought 
hard  for  the  Senate  provision,  as  that 
was  my  responsibility  as  a  Senate  con- 
feree, even  though  I  voted  against  the 
proposal  in  the  Finance  Committee  and 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  Senate  conferees  prevailed  at  the 
end,  and  the  conference  agreed  to  raising 
the  personal  exemption  to  $750.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  we  were  able  to  retain 
three-quarters  of  the  Senate-approved 
$200  increase.  In  achieving  this  result, 
the  conference  significantly  shifted  the 
major  share  of  tax  relief  to  the  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers.  Tlie  confer- 
ence bill  distributes  87  percent  of  the  net 
tax  reduction  to  the  income  levels  below 
$15,000.  Actually,  because  of  other  fea- 
tures, this  gives  a  .slightly  larrrer  share 
of  the  net  tax  reduction  to  those  taxpay- 
ers than  the  85.9  percent  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  major  share  of  the  credit  for  our 
success  in  retaining  this  provision  be- 
longs to  the  senior  Senator  of  Tennessee, 
my  good  friend,  Albert  Gore.  He  intro- 
duced the  provision  for  an  $800  exemp- 
tion during  the  Finance  Committee's  ex- 
ecutive session,  where  he  lost  by  a  tie 
vote.  Then  he  brought  it  to  the  Senate 
floor  where  his  powers  of  persuasion  con- 
vinced a  majority  of  Senators  to  put  the 
provision  in  the  bill.  In  the  conference, 
he  directed  his  persuasive  powers  to  the 
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Houae  confereea.  and  he  won  them  over 
to  hlB  side 

The  Senate  conferees  did  agree  to  a 
slower  rate  of  Increase  in  the  exemption. 
This  conceasior.  however,  was  made  in 
the  face  of  the  obvious  fiscal  needs  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees saw  no  choice  other  than  spread- 
ing the  increased  personal  exemption 
more  gradually  over  a  4-year  period 

The  theme  of  fiscal  responsibility  dom- 
inated the  discussion.  It  was  vitally  im- 
portant that  the  conference  produce  a 
bill  that  showed  surpluses  in  the  first  2 
years  and  as  small  a  deficit  as  possible 
in  the  third  year  Those  years  are  criti- 
cal In  the  fight  against  the  inflationary 
pressures  that  still  persist  in  the 
economy 

The  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  evident  if  the  Senators 
examine  the  figures.  In  the  conference 
bill,  there  is  a  net  surplus  of  «6.5  billion 
In  1970.  This  Is  the  result  of  the  ^ax- 
reform  provisions,  the  extension  of  the 
Income  tax  surcharge  and  excise  taxes, 
and  moderation  In  the  amount  of  tax 
relief  ptOvided  in  1970  Even  tn  1971 
there  is  p.  surplus  of  some  $293  million 
While  this  may  be  a  small  surplus,  it  is 
a  Significant  revision  from  the  $4  8  bil- 
hon  deficit  tn  1971  in  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  Although  the  bill  still  shows  a 
deficit  In  1972  of  $1  8  billion,  this  too  is 
a  substantial  reduction  from  the  $6  3 
billion  deficit  m  the  Senate  bill 

Another  measure  of  the  substantial 
degree  of  fiscal  restramt  represented  in 
the  conference  bill  can  be  seen  by  com- 
paring It  with  the  administration  s  pro- 
gram presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Finance  Committee  this 
fall  The  administrations  proposals 
showed  a  net  surplus  of  $7  1  billion  for 

1970.  the  $6  5  billion  in  the  conference 
report  comes  close  to  this,  representing  a 
difference  of  less  than  $600  million.  In 

1971,  the  Secretary's  program  showed  a 
net  surplus  of  $615  million,  while  the 
conference  bill  has  a  net  surplus  of  $293 
million — a  difference  of  only  $322  mil- 
lion 

The  most  significant  fact,  however  is 
the  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1972. 
The  conference  report  actually  shows  a 
deficit  of  $1  8  billion  m  1972,  which  i.s 
$480  million  below  the  $2  3  billion  deficit 
in  the  administrations  proposals  This 
means  for  the  3-year  period  the  differ- 
ence in  the  fiscal  impact  of  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  administrations  pro- 
posal IS  less  than  $500  million 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  brief  examination 
of  the  major  relief  provisions  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided a  minimum  standard  deduction 
that  would  become  a  flat  $1,000  per  tax 
return  in  1971.  That  is  also  the  final  level 
reached  m  the  conference  report. 

The  Senate  bill  also  assured  that  single 
persons  would  pay  an  income  tax  no  more 
than  20  percent  above  the  tax  paid  by  a 
married  couple  with  the  same  taxable  in- 
come That.  too.  the  Senators  will  find 
In  the  conference  report 

One  feature  of  the  House  bill  carried 
over  to  the  conference  agreement  was  an 
increacie  in  the  standard  deduction  that 
reaches  its  maximum  level  in  a  3-year 
period  This  was  removed  by  the  Senate 
when  It  adopted  the  Gore  amendment 


Without  much  specific  consideration  The 
discussion  at  that  time  was  largely  on 
the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
personal  exemption  increases  and  the 
rate  cuts 

Actually,  this  provision  complements 
the  $750  personal  exemption  and  $1,000 
minimum  standard  deduction  m  simpli- 
fying the  filing  of  an  income  tax  return 
by  taxpayers  with  relatively  low  mcomes. 
Presently,  many  of  these  taxpayers  find 
it  necessary  to  go  through  the  laborious 
process  of  keeping  records  to  itemize 
their  deductions  A  .standard  deduction 
of  15  percent,  with  a  ceiling  of  $2,000, 
coupled  with  the  minimum  standard  de- 
duction, means  tliat  many  taxpayers  will 
be  able  to  shift  to  the  simpler  standard 
deduction — .some  11  million  taxpayers. 

For  the  relatively  small  additional  rev- 
enue cost  of  $1  6  billion,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible under  these  provisions  for  us  to 
increase  from  58  percent  to  73  percent 
the  portion  of  our  taxpayers  using  the 
simple  standard  deduction 

The  final  feature  of  the  conference 
agreement  in  the  area  of  tax  relief  may 
be  viewed  by  some  with  mixed  feelings 
However,  the  House  conferees  were  In- 
sistent on  the  adoption  of  the  maximum 
tax  rate  on  earned  income  that  was  in  the 
House  bill  and  which  had  been  deleted 
by  the  Finance  Committee  They  viewed 
It  £us  essential.  In  view  of  the  absence  of 
all  other  rate  reductions  Senators 
should  note,  however,  that  this  is  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  House  ver- 
sion, .since  the  income  subject  to  this 
preference  is  reduced  by  all  of  a  taxpay- 
er s  tax  preferences  over  $30,000 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

.\  me.ssage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, bv  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  thi-  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  HR. 
13270 '  to  reform  the  income  tax  laws. 

The  me.ssage  al.so  announced  that  the 
Ho^ise  had  passed  a  bill  'HR.  15071'  to 
continue  for  2  additional  years  the  duty- 
free status  of  certain  gifts  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat 
zones,  m  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND   JOINT 
RESOLLTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afHxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore: 

3  65  An  .4Lt  ici  direct  the  Secretary  •'' 
.^grlculture  ro  convey  sand,  ii;ravel.  stone, 
-lav  and  slmiiar  materials  In  certain  lands 
to  Emonene  Tllnion  oi  LoKan  County    Ark  : 

S  80  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
.Aifriculruro  to  convey  sand,  gravel  stone, 
ciay.  and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands 
to  Enoch   A    Lowder  'if  Logan  County.  Ark 

3  81  .An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
.\gTlculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay  and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands  to 
J  B  .Smltn  and  Sula  E  Smith,  of  Magazine, 
Ark  , 

3  82  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone. 
clay,  and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands 


to  Wayne  Tllmon  and  Emogene  Tllmon  or 
Logan  County.  Ark. 

3  3325  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
Statee  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions in  grades  08-16,  OS-17.  and  OS~18; 
and 

S.J  Res  154  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  January  1970  as  National  Blood 
Donor  Mouth  " 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  LONG  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  confereiice  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  t'wo  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  'HR.  13270'  to  reform  the  income 
tax  laws.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

1  For  coiiference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today  p.  40767.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr.  LONG.  Moreover,  there  are  char- 
acteristics of  the  maximum  tax  that  even 
the  most  robust  tax  reformer  should  ad- 
mire By  limiting  the  maximum  tax  rate 
applied  to  earned  Income  to  50  percent — 
beginning  in  1972 — the  high-income  tax- 
payer who  is  willing  to  forego  the  bene- 
fits of  tax  preferences,  is  encouraged,  as 
his  income  rises,  to  continue  devoting  his 
energies  to  productive  pursuits — rather 
than  to  a  search  for  tax  shelters — by  the 
opportimlty  to  retain  half  of  his  earned 
income.  The  Senate  conferees  were  per- 
suaded that  this  provision  would  sub- 
stantially decrease  the  inducement  for 
these  taxpayers  to  waste  their  energies 
in  seeking  tax  shelters. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  tax  reform 
measures  which  after  all  took  most  of 
the  time  in  conference.  The  conferees 
spent  about  45  hours  in  conference  last 
week — including  one  session  which  be- 
gan at  9:30  In  the  morning  and  lasted 
until  3  a.m.  the  next  morning.  About  40 
of  those  hours  were  devoted  to  the  lax 
reform  provisions.  I  want  to  discuss  now 
With  the  Senators  the  major  features  of 
the  compromises  we  ironed  out  in  these 
areas 

In  the  private  foundation  area,  most 
of  the  Senate  measures  were  preser\'ed. 
First,  the  conference  preserved  the  Sen- 
ate provision  requiring  foundations  to 
pay  out  annually  an  amount  equal  to  at 
least  6  percent  of  the  value  of  their 
assets 

Second,  the  House  bill  contained  strict 
stock  divestiture  rules  that  applied  to  ex- 
isting foimdatlons  as  well  as  those  estab- 
lished in  the  future.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment, however,  reduced  the  severity  of 
the  rules  that  applied  to  existing  founda- 
tions, and  the  conference  retained  much 
of  the  Senate  rules  in  this  respect. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  bills 
levied  taxes  on  fotmdations,  the  Senate 
primarily  to  defray  the  costs  of  annual 
audits  of  foundations  and  their  activ- 
ities. The  purpose  of  the  audit  is  to  as- 
sure that  all  foundations,  without  excep- 
tion, act  in  conformance  with  their  ex- 
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empt  purposes.  The  audit-fee  tax  of  the 
Senate  bill  after  the  first  year  would 
have  equalled  about  2  percent  of  invest- 
ment income.  The  House,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  imposed  a  7'/2-percent 
tax  on  foimdation  income.  Obviously, 
they  were  interested  in  something  more 
than  an  audit-fee  tax.  The  conference 
agreed  upon  a  4-percent  excise  tax 
measured  on  income  which  is  much 
closer  in  this  respect  to  the  Senate  ver- 
sion than  to  the  House  version. 

In  the  area  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions, the  Senators  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Senate  conferees  succeeded  in 
preserving  the  Senate  provisions  relating 
to  gifts  of  tangible  personal  property  to 
such  exempt  organizations  as  museums, 
Tlie  House  bill  would  have  taxed  the  ap- 
preciated value  of  such  gifts  as  paint- 
ings, art  objects,  and  collections  of 
books,  and  as  a  result  would  have  sub- 
stantially discouraged  them.  The  House 
receded  with  respect  to  this  provision 
with  an  amendment  limiting  the  gifts 
qualifying  in  this  manner  to  those  re- 
lated to  the  exempt  function  of  the  donee 
institutions. 

In  the  area  of  charitable  contributions 
of  estates  and  trusts,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees also  prevailed  with  respect  to  vir- 
tually all  of  the  Senate  amendments, 
Tliese  amendments  restored  the  deduc- 
tion for  income  of  trusts  and  estates  set 
aside  for  charity.  They  also  restored  the 
deduction  for  investment  pool  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  public  charity 
pays  the  donor  the  income  attributed 
to  the  value  of  the  contribution  for  his 
life  so  long  as  the  pool  accumulates  capi- 
tal gains  for  the  benefit  of  charity. 

In  the  area  of  farm  losses,  the  Senate 
conferees  prevailed  with  respect  to  all 
but  one  of  the  amendments  on  this  sub- 
ject. Under  firm  resistance  from  the 
House  conferees,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  the  House  provision  that  re- 
quires an  excess  deductions  accoimt  for 
farm  losses  in  excess  of  $25,000  for  tax- 
payers who  receive  more  than  $50,000  of 
nonfarm  income.  The  Hoiise  conferees 
preferred  their  provision  because  it 
makes  the  full  deduction  available  cur- 
rently and  only  later  converts  capital 
gains  into  ordinary  income.  I  am  sorry 
we  did  not  prevail  on  this  because  I  think 
we  had  the  simpler  and  more  logical 
provision,  but  we  can  consider  reviving 
this  in  the  future. 

The  Senate  deleted  from  the  House  bill 
a  provision  that  would  have  limited  the 
deduction  for  interest  expenses  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  taxpay- 
er."; net  investment  income,  long-term 
capital  gains  and  an  additional  $25,000. 
Tlie  House  conferees  were  quite  insistent 
on  this  pro\ision,  so  we  had  to  compro- 
mise our  differences.  Instead  of  being  de- 
nied the  interest  expense  deduction  when 
It  exceeds  the  limit  placed  in  the  House 
bill,  the  taxpayer  will  continue  to  be  able 
to  deduct  50  percent  of  this  excess.  More- 
over, this  does  not  go  into  effect  imtll 
after  1971.  The  conferees  also  agreed  to 
other  ameliorating  amendments  in  this 
area. 

The  Senate  minimum  tax  provision 
wa*.  preserved  largely  intact.  Only  minor 
modificatioris  were  made.  I  am  glad  to 
say  the  House  receded  from  its  compli- 


cated proposals  for  a  limit  on  tax  prefer- 
ences and  allocation  of  deductions.  The 
conference  accepted  a  tax  of  10  percent 
on  Income  preferences  reduced  by  a 
$30,000  exemption  and  Federal  taxes. 

As  to  the  tax  preferences  under  this 
tax,  they  are  largely  the  same  as  imder 
the  Senate  bill.  We  did  make  some  im- 
provements, however.  Interest  expenses 
in  excess  of  net  investment  income,  for 
example,  will  be  removed  from  the  tax 
preference  base  in  1972  when  the  limit 
on  the  deductibility  of  the  interest  ex- 
pense goes  into  effect.  Accelerated  de- 
preciation on  net  leases  will  not  be  a  tax 
preference  item  for  corporations,  but  it 
will  continue  in  the  preference  income 
base  for  individuals.  Intangible  drilling 
expenses  also  were  deleted  from  the  base 
for  the  minimum  tax,  but  the  excess  of 
depletion  over  cost  remains  as  a  source 
of  preference  income.  The  seven  other 
items  in  the  Senate  base  for  the  prefer- 
ence income  tax  were  accepted  by  the 
conference. 

In  the  general  area  of  capital  gains, 
the  Senate  conferees  preserved  most  of 
the  Senate's  provisions.  We  refused  to 
go  along  with  any  extension  of  the  hold- 
ing period  and  preserved  an  important 
part  of  the  alternative  tax.  We  yielded 
some  groimd  in  this  area  but  the  con- 
ference report  keeps  the  25-percent  al- 
ternative rate  for  the  first  $50,000  of 
capital  gains.  Moreover,  by  going  along 
with  the  House  and  including  capital 
gains  In  income  averaging,  we  prevented 
much  of  the  hardship  which  can  arise 
where  large  amounts  of  capital  gains 
are  realized  in  single  year. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  tightened 
the  provisions  relating  to  accumulation 
trusts,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  they 
no  longer  will  be  useful  instruments  for 
tax  avoidance.  Probably  most  important, 
the  amendment  added  by  the  Senate  was 
preserved;  namely,  that  relating  to  capi- 
tal gains  although  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  yield  on  the  interest  charge  on  de- 
ferred tax  payments. 

Controlled  groups  of  multiple  corpo- 
rations also  lose  their  opportunities  for 
taix  avoidance  through  multiple  use  of 
surtax  exemptions.  The  major  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  House 
bills  were  the  length  of  the  transition 
period  affecting  the  elimination  of  the 
surtax  exemption.  This  difference  was 
compromised,  and  the  transition  period 
will  begin  in  1970  and  end  in  1975 — 1 
year  later  than  provided  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

In  the  area  of  corporate  mergers,  the 
Senate  modified  considerably  the  harsher 
aspects  of  the  House  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  did  recede  with  respect  to 
the  Hoiise  provision  that  would  disallow 
the  Interest  deduction  when  the  ratio  of 
debt  to  equity  of  the  acqiuring  corpora- 
tion Is  more  than  2  to  1  and  where  earn- 
ings are  not  expected  to  be  at  least  three 
times  the  annual  interest  expense.  How- 
ever, the  earnings  to  interest  ratio  rule 
was  modified  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
interest  charges  can  be  paid  out  of  de- 
preciation charges  as  well  as  earnings. 
Moreover,  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  remaining  provisions  in  the  section 
on  corporate  mergers  were  preserved. 

The  House  provision  on  the  taxation  of 


stock  dividends  was  retained.  Trsinsl- 
tional  rules  are  available  imder  limited 
conditions  but  a  corporation  will  not  loee 
the  benefit  of  these  rules  if  it  issues  any 
type  of  stock  imder  a  conversion  right 
contained  in  other  stock  which  it  was 
permitted  to  issue  under  these  rules. 

The  subject  of  foreign  tax  credits  also 
was  one  of  the  dlfiQcult  ones  for  the  con- 
ferees to  resolve.  However,  the  Senate 
conferees  succeeded  In  retaining  the  more 
important  provision — one  that  continues 
the  offset  of  losses  incurred  abroad 
against  domestic  income.  The  conference 
did,  however,  comprise  the  provision  re- 
garding excess  foreign  tax  credits  arising 
from  depletion  deductions.  The  new  pro- 
vision contains  most  of  the  character- 
istics that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
( Mr.  Proxmire  )  sought  to  introduce  with 
his  floor  amendment. 

Financial  institutions  represented  an- 
other area  of  compromise.  The  Senate 
provision  that  reduced  the  reserves  for 
bad  detots  of  commercial  banks  to  1.8  per- 
ment  of  eligible  loans  was  preserved  for 
the  first  6  years.  After  that  time,  the 
level  provided  by  the  House  bill  will  be 
reached  in  two  steps  at  6-year  intervals. 
As  a  result,  only  after  18  years  will  the 
commercial  banks  be  required  to  base 
their  reserves  upon  their  actual  experi- 
ence. The  gradual  transition  certainly 
should  allow  commercial  banks  to  adjust 
to  the  treatment  generally  applicable  to 
other  taxpayers  without  disruption  to 
their  activities. 

Additions  to  bad  debt  reserves  of  mu- 
tual savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  also  were  revised,  and  the 
conference  agreement  here,  too,  reflects 
a  compromise  position.  Both  types  of 
savings  institutions  will  be  required  to 
compute  their  allowable  bad  debt  reserve 
as  a  percentage  of  taxable  income.  Pres- 
ent law  permits  a  reserve  based  on  60 
percent  of  taxable  income,  and  the  con- 
ference reduced  this  percentage  to  40 
percent  which  must  be  reached  gradu- 
ally over  a  10-year  period.  The  Senate 
had  reduced  the  percentage  to  50  percent 
over  4  years  and  the  House  to  30  per- 
cent in  a  10-year  period.  Both  versions 
of  the  bill  eliminate  the  choice  of  com- 
puting the  bad  debt  reserve  as  3  percent 
of  qualifying  real  property  loans. 

Both  versions  of  the  bill  terminate  the 
present  treatment  of  capital  gains  and 
losses  on  bonds  held  by  financial  in- 
stitutions after  transition  periods  of  dif- 
ferent lengths.  The  conferees  found  a 
compromise  position  that  provides  a 
signiflcantly  more  desirable  transition 
procedure.  Present  law  will  apply  to  capi- 
tal gains  and  losses  on  bonds  that  ac- 
crued between  the  time  of  acquisition 
and  the  effective  date  of  the  provision. 
This  portion  of  the  capital  gain  will  be 
measured  as  the  proportion  that  the  time 
between  acquisition  date  and  effective 
date  is  of  the  time  between  acquisition 
date  and  date  of  maturity.  The  portion 
of  capital  gains  and  losses  that  accrue 
after  the  effective  date  will  be  treated  as 
ordinary  income. 

The  Senate  conferees  preserved  the  es- 
sential feature  of  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  as  it  affects  the  depreciation  al- 
lowed regulated  industries.  The  Senate 
bill  would  permit  a  regulated  utility  to 
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shift  to  straistht-llne  depreciation,  or 
possibly  normalization  from  the  flow- 
through  method  of  depreciation  for  all 
Its  facilities  without  permission  of  the 
utility  within  180  days  after  enactment. 
The  conference  report  accepts  that  prm- 
ciple  but  applies  it  only  to  new  facilities 
that  increase  the  capacity  of  the  utility 
to  serve  its  customers  All  but  one  of  the 
remainmg  Senate  amendments  were  pre- 
served. 

In  the  area  of  percentage  depletion,  as 
Senators  might  su-spect.  there  were  prob- 
lems m  resolving  our  differences  At  the 
end.  I  think,  the  Senate  conferees  suc- 
ceeded m  preserving  the  major  charac- 
teristics of  the  natural  resource  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill  Apart  from  oil 
and  gas.  which  were  reduced  from  27 '  2 
percent  to  22  percent,  the  conference  re- 
duced percentage  depletion  rates  in  two 
categories  by  only  1  percentage  pomt  Ail 
the  others  remamed  unchanged  Natural 
resources  which  presently  receive  a  23- 
percent  depletion  allowance  will  receive 
a  22- percent  depletion  allowance  m  the 
futur*.  Oil  and  tjas  wells  now  are  also 
incioded  in  this  category  The  conference 
also  restored  the  22-percent  depletion 
allowance  (or  foreign  deposits  of  oil  and 
ga^j 

Minerals  presently  receiving  a  lo-per- 
cent  depletion  allowance  will  be  rf'duced 
to  14  percent,  e.xcept  for  Ave  minerals 
where  the  depletion  rate  was  not  m  con- 
ference because  the  House  had  earlier 
decided  that  the.se  passessed  certain  crit- 
ical characteristics  These  are  !?old. 
silver,  oil  shale,  copper,  and  iron  ore 
from  domestic  deposits 

The  House  conferees  also  agreed  to 
the  Senate  provision  permitting  percent- 
age depletion  on  minerals  taken  from 
sahne  perennial  lakes — but  of  course  do 
not  Inr.end  that  any  inference  as  to  pr^'s- 
ent  law  be  dr-.iwn  from  this  acti.:>n 

The  Senate  conferee's  did  iiowever. 
yield  on  the  two  Senate  amendment-s 
which  would  have  increased  the  50-per- 
cent income  limitation  for  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  to  70  percent  and  to  Ho  per- 
cent for  relatively  small-,scale  producers 
of  oil  and  gas  The  Senate  conferee.s  re- 
gretted havuu'  to  recede  with  respect 
to  these  provisions,  but  the  House  mem- 
ber-, were  unwilling  to  raise  the  net 
income  limitation  above  50  percent. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  on  tax- 
ing distributions  from  qualified  pension 
plans  as  ordinary  income  to  the  extent 
they  represented  compensation  paid 
directly  by  the  employer  An  averaging 
provi.sion  was  restored  to  the  bill,  how- 
ever, that  permits  averaging  over  a  7- 
year  period  of  the  portion  of  the  distri- 
bution subject  to  taxation  Actually,  the 
pensioner  with  modest  distributions  will 
P.nd  his  taxes  reduced  below  present  law 
treatment 

The  f1o?r  amendments  by  Senators 
Sparkm.an  ar.d  To\^■ER  with  respect  to 
real  esute  depreciation  were  the  major 
ssues  in  conference  in  the  area  of  de- 
preciation While  the  Senate  coiifeiees 
found  It  necessary  to  accept  modifica- 
tions of  these  amendments,  they  pre- 
served the  significant  provisions  that  it 
IS  hoped  will  encjura;,'e  increased  invest- 
ment in  housing  The  conference  eport 
allows  125  percent  declining  balance  de- 


preciation on  used  residential  housing 
with  a  remaining  useful  life  of  20  years 
or  more  Where  the  House  bill  provides 
for  full  recapture  of  the  excess  of  accel- 
erated depreciation  over  .-.traight-line  de- 
preciation with  respect  to  all  real  prop- 
erty, the  Senate  conferees  limited  the 
recapture  on  res>dential  property  that 
has  been  held  more  than  100  months 

The  Senate's  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ent critical  state  of  the  municipal  bond 
market  prevailed  in  the  conference  The 
House  with  considerable  reluctance  re- 
ceded from  Its  provision  for  a  subsidy  on 
the  voluntary  Lssue  of  taxable  bonds  by 
State  and  local  governments  In  order 
to  avoid  further  upsets  in  the  mimicipal 
bond  market,  the  conference  also  agreed 
to  delete  the  provision  that  requires  per- 
sons who  receive  interest  on  tax-exempt 
bonds  t.o  file  an  information  return  The 
conference  also  preserved  the  Senate  ver- 
.sion  of  the  provision  relating  to  arbitrage 
bonds,  with  only  a  minor  amendment 

In  the  coiuererice.  the  House  con- 
ferees refused  to  c.msider  any  exceptions 
to  repeal  if  the  investment  credit  They 
insisted  that  the  repeal  be  absolute  and 
further  objected  on  the  grounds  that  the 
tlior  amendments  by  Senators  Hartke 
and  Stevens  would  lose  too  much  rev- 
enue at  a  time  when  revenue  is  critical 
for  the  anti-inflationary  policy 

The  Senate  conferees  preserved  all  but 
one  of  Its  trausiuon  amendments,  how- 
ever In:itead  of  the  House  provision 
which  deireases  the  investment  tax 
credit  on  a  month-by-month  basis  for 
equipment  placed  in  .service  after  1971. 
the  conlerence  provides  that  the  credit 
will  be  available  for  eligible  property 
placed  in  service  before  1976  without  this 
phaseout. 

Ail  of  the  four  provisions  providing  for 
rapid  amortization  were  preserved.  The 
Senate  versions  of  tlie  amortization  of 
pollution  control  facilities  was  accepted 
by  the  conference  without  amendment 
The  5-year  amortization  for  the  rail- 
roads also  was  chanced  significantly  by 
the  Senate  bur  was  accepted  with  only 
one  amendment,  namely,  that  limitin":; 
50-vear  amortization  to  expenses  for 
railroad  tiradin^  and  tunnel  bores  in- 
curred on  or  after  January  1.  1969  The 
rehabilitation  expenditures  for  housing 
had  not  been  changed  by  the  Senate 
Senator  Coopers  floor  amendment  to 
provide  5-year  amorti.-^ation  for  certified 
coal  mine  safety  equipment  was  incor- 
porated into  the  conference  bill  with  a 
termination  date  of  January  1.  1975 

Senators  will  remember  that  many 
t1iX)r  amendments  were  added  to  the 
bill  The  Senate  conferees  were  success- 
ful in  preservim;  many  of  them— in  fact, 
an  unexpectedly  lar^e  number  There  are 
too  many  to  be  discussed  separately,  .so 
I  shall  t:-y  only  to  hitihlight  a  few  of 
them 

Many  of  the  additional  income  tax  pro- 
vision.s  also  were  accepted,  but  unfortu- 
nately st>vcral  with  substantial  merit 
could  not  be  preserved  because  they 
would  have  increased  the  revenue  loss  m 
the  bill  far  beyond  responsible  limits. 
Among  the  provisions  deleted  for  this 
reason  were  the  removal  on  deductions 
for  medical  expensts  and  medicines  for 
taxpayers  65  years  or  over  and  the  tax 


credit  for  college  tuition  and  fees.  The 
provision  for  deduction  of  transporta- 
tion expenses  of  the  handicapped  was 
deleted  because  the  conferees  were  given 
information  that  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  are  starting  programs  to  meet 
these  problems.  The  Senate  provision 
to  put  an  end  to  the  ability  of  corpc>ra- 
tlons  to  engage  in  tax-free  exchange  of 
appreciated  property  for  their  own  stock 
and  our  provision  m  general  was  pre- 
served 

FurtheiTnore,  we  were  successful  in 
having  the  amendments  by  the  Senate 
making  the  Tax  Court  a  legislative  court 
and  authorizing  a  small  claims  division 
III  the  Tax  Court  retained  without 
amendment.  This  is  .something  for  which 
many  of  us  have  fought  long  and  hard. 

Authorization  for  the  President  to  im- 
po.se  import  quotas  and  other  nontarifl 
limitations  on  imports  from  countries 
that  discriminate  against  U  S.  exports 
was  deleted  from  the  bill.  The  House  con- 
ferees insisted  that  this  provision  was  not 
germane  to  the  objective  of  tax  reform, 
and  stated  that  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  other  legislation  dealing 
with  tariffs  and  import  legislation  is  be- 
ing considered. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  15-percent 
social  security  benefit  increase  with  a  S64 
minimum  benefit,  compared  to  a  $100 
mmimum  benefit  in  the  Senate  bill.  Tlie 
increase  would  be  effective  Januarj-  1970, 
but  because  of  the  time  required  to  proc- 
ess the  increase,  the  first  check  with  the 
higher  amount  will  be  sent  early  in  April. 
Another  check  mailed  in  April  will  in- 
clude the  increases  not  mcluded  m  the 
earlier  checks 

The  House  was  adamant  in  its  refusal 
to  accept  the  SI 00  minimum  benefit  we 
vouhI  on  in  the  Senate  They  explained 
that  they  intended  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter along  with  many  other  proposals  af- 
fecting the  .social  .security  jirogram  as 
their  first  order  of  business  during  the 
next  .session  of  Congress.  For  the  .same 
reason,  they  refused  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  to  lower  from  62  to  60  the 
age  of  eligibility  for  .social  .security  bene- 
fits following  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion. 

We  were  able  to  get  the  House  con- 
ferees to  agree  to  important  provisions, 
based  on  a  Senate  amendment,  whiih 
will  insure  that  those  social  security 
beneficiaries  who  also  receive  public  as- 
sistance will  get  some  benefit  from  the 
social  .security  increase.  About  1.4  mil- 
lion welfare  recipients  also  receive  .social 
security  benefits. 

First,  the  conferees  agreed  to  require 
States,  in  determining  need  for  welfare, 
to  disregard  the  retroactive  .-oclal  secu- 
rity increase  check  mailed  to  benefici- 
aries in  April. 

Second,  the  States  will  be  required,  in 
determining  need  for  welfare  payments 
to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled,  to  dis- 
regard $4  of  the  social  security  increase 
during  April.  May.  and  June  1970.  This 
will  allow  time  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider more  comprehensive  changes  in 
the  welfare  programs 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  al- 
most all  States  will  i  ealize  sufficient  wel- 
fare  savings    from    the    social   security 


increase  to  raise  payments  to  assistance 
recipients  who  do  not  get  social  security 
by  $4  a  month.  The  conferees  would  hope 
that  all  States  would  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  the  sum- 
mary of  the  conference  report.  It  has 
been  long,  but  this  is  inevitable  when  we 
are  considering  the  most  important  tax 
bill  in  the  decade.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
a  fine  bill  and  it  represents  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform.  Hardly  a  major  tax 
preference  remams  untouched.  Interest 
income  from  tax-exempt  municipal 
bonds  is  the  only  exception,  but  in  the 
case  of  this  provision  other  serious  con- 
siderations are  involved. 

Congress  began  this  session  intent  upon 
tax  reform.  That  objective  has  been  real- 
ized. I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
conference  report. 

I  want  to  pay  my  highest  respect  to 
the  Senators  who  served  as  conferees  on 
this  important  tax  reform  bill.  They  de- 
fended the  position  of  the  Senate  vigor- 
ously, and  on  those  occasions  when  we 
had  to  recede,  it  was  generally  done  re- 
luctantly. 

The  major  amendment  in  conference, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  others  are  prop- 
erly referred  to  as  the  Gore  amendments. 
So  much  so  that  it  would  be  fair  to  refer 
to  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  as  the 
Gore  bill.  His  approach  of  cutting  taxes 
by  increasing  the  personal  exemption 
rather  than  by  reducing  rates  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  conferees.  Most  of 
the  Gore  amendment  remains  in  the 
conference  report.  Knowing  as  I  do  how 
jealously  the  House  conferees  look  after 
House  amendments  in  our  conferences 
with  them.  I  can  appreciate  more  than 
most  people  how  significant  it  was  that 
no  serious  thought  was  given  to  reviving 
the  House  approach  of  tax  reductions 
through  rate  changes. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  fMr. 
Talmadgei  was  particularly  helpful  and 
l^ersuasive  in  resolving  most  of  the  more 
difficult  problems  in  the  bill.  His  contri- 
bution IS  always  significant,  whether  it 
comes  on  the  Senate  floor  or  in  com- 
mittee -sessions.  He  is  an  invaluable  asset 
to  the  committee. 

I  regret  that  Senator  Anderson,  who 
was  named  as  a  conleree  on  this  bill,  was 
ii;  and  unable  to  attend  the  conference. 
However,  he  was  consulted  with  respect 
to  a  numl>er  of  compromises  being 
worked  out,  and  he  advised  me  that  he 
approved  of  the  conference  agreement 
that  was  worked  out. 

Senator  Anderson  has  always  been  a 
stalwart  m  our  conferences,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  personally  missed  him  very 
much  this  year.  I  am  pleased  that  he  has 
endorsed  the  conference  agreement  that 
we  have  before  us  today. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  tremendous  contributions  of  the 
.^enior  Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Ben- 
nett I .  Senator  Bennett  led  the  Senate 
Republican  Members  in  conference,  and 
I  might  say  that  without  his  excellent 
cooperation,  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible for  us  to  get  this  conference  report 
back  to  the  Senate  in  a  single  week. 
Senator  Bennett  was  always  well  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  every  problem  raised 
in  the  conference,  and  he  dealt  with 
them  in  tht  best  tradition  of  Senate 
conferees. 


I  want  to  also  applaud  the  tremendous 
effort  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ( Mr. 
Curtis)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  «Mr. 
Miller  ) .  They  approached  their  work  on 
this  conference  with  a  dedication  im- 
matched  by  new  conferees  on  a  major  tax 
bill  at  anytime  in  my  recollection.  Time 
and  again  they  added  materially  to  the 
discussions  on  the  various  provisions  of 
this  most  intricate  bill,  and  I  might  say 
that  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is 
a  better  bill  because  of  their  contribu- 
tions. In  addition,  I  must  note  the  im- 
portance of  the  efforts  of  Senator  Miller 
to  make  the  minimum  tax  more  equita- 
ble. That  the  bill  presently  contains  a 
minimum  tax.  His  suggestion  was  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  the  minimum 
tax  as  originally  reported. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have 
seen  Senate  conferees  stand  as  united  as 
this  group  of  conferees  did  on  the  tax  re- 
form bill.  The  Senate  can  and  should  be 
verj'  proud  of  the  work  that  they  did  and 
of  the  compromise  that  they  have  worked 
out. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  lat- 
est program  of  tax  reform  and  tax  re- 
duction has  now  come  to  tiie  Senate 
for  what  I  am  sure  will  be  the  last  and 
final  step  in  a  process  that  began  more 
than  a  year  ago  in  the  House.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  take  that  step  by  ap- 
proving the  conference  report  now  be- 
fore us  and  do  it  without  prolonged 
debate. 

This  bill,  like  every  other  major  tax 
legislation,  has  certain  inevitable  weak- 
nesses. 

First,  it  does  not  create  even-lianded 
equity  for  every  taxpayer — no  tax  bill 
ever  does — and  if  that  ideal  could  con- 
ceivably be  met  for  the  day  a  new  tax 
law  went  into  effect,  its  equality  would 
soon  break  down  under  the  pressure  of 
economic  change  and  the  ingenuity  of 
smart  tax  lawyers. 

This  is  a  "Robin  Hood"  bill — it  takes 
from  the  rich  and  gives  to  the  poor, 
with  the  middle  income  groups,  as  usual, 
in  the  middle.  It  accomplishes  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  when  it  increases  the 
benefits  to  the  unmarried  ta.xpayer.  and 
to  the  one  with  a  large  family  at  the 
same  time.  By  increasing  the  standard 
deduction,  it  gives  a  bigger  tax  break  to 
the  iJerson  who  avoids  h.ome  and  com- 
munity responsibility  and  who  makes  no 
actual  deductible  contributions  rather 
than  to  encourage  home  ownership  and 
charitable  generosity.  Its  tax  reductions 
benefiit  the  consumer  while  some  of  its 
tax  reforms  penalize  the  investor  and 
producer  who  supply  the  jobs  on  which 
the  consumers  support  themselves. 

But  these  inequities  were  not  the 
product  of  the  conference.  In  some  form 
or  other  these  were  built  into  the  bill 
in  the  earlier  legislative  steps  and  par- 
ticularly by  what  the  Senate  did  to  it 
here  on  the  floor.  The  conference  version 
now  before  us  is  much  better  balanced 
than  the  Senate  bill — thank  heaven. 

Second,  all  of  us  should  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  effect  of  the 
final  tax  bill  and  the  current  fight  to 
control  inflation — particularly  in  the 
near  future. 

In  September,  when  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  began  its  work.  Treas- 
ury asked  for  a  bill  that  would  produce 


$3.1  billion  new  revenue  for  fiscal  1970. 
This  bill,  which  will  produce  $2.1  billion, 
will  be  $1  billion  short.  But  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  would  have  been  $4  billion 
short  and  created  a  critically  dangerous 
inflationary  force. 

The  Treasury's  September  recom- 
mendations would  have  led  to  a  half-mil- 
lion deficll  lor  fiscal  1971.  That  year's 
deficit  under  the  Senate's  version  would 
have  been  $8.3  billion — and  made  further 
inflation  almost  irresistible.  The  1971 
shortfall,  under  the  conference  bill, 
is  estimated  to  be  $2  billion — large,  but 
livable. 

When  we  look  at  1972,  the  Treasury's 
expected  September  deficit  of  $6.5  billion 
is  slightly  higher  than  the  conference 
version's  $6.1  billion,  but  only  half  as 
much  as  the  Senate  estimated  loss  of 
$12.9  billion. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1972.  the  Treasury 
was  prepared  for  a  net  shortfall  of  $3.9 
billion.  The  Senate-passed  bill  would 
have  increased  that  more  than  five  times, 
to  $22. 1  billion.  The  conference  bill  holds 
it  to  $6  billion — an  increase  of  50  per- 
cent instead  of  the  350  percent  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill. 

All  the  figures  I  have  quoted  include 
the  social  security  increase,  and  are 
Treasury  estimates  which  take  into  ac- 
count the  growth  in  the  economy.  In  this 
respect,  they  differ  from  the  figures  in 
the  report  which  do  not  take  growth  into 
account.  Estimated  on  the  no-growth 
basis,  the  3-year  effect  of  the  conference 
bill  wo'old  be  a  revenue  plus  of  a  little  less 
than  S5  billion — as  against  a  revenue  loss 
of  a  little  more  than  $8  billion  for  the 
Senate  bill. 

To  restate  the  differences  as  totals  for 
the  3-year  period  1970  to  1972.  inclu- 
sive— when  growth  is  not  considyed — 
the  Senate  bill  would  have  produced 
about  S14  billion  less  than  the  confer- 
ence bill.  With  the  Treasur>''s  growth  es- 
timate included,  the  difference  would 
rise  to  about  $16  billion,  but  either  loss 
of  revenue  would  have  had  catastrophic 
results. 

Tlie  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana 1  Mr.  Long  » ,  has  given  us  an  excel- 
lent .general  overview  of  the  features  of 
the  conlerence  bill  so  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  add  to  his  presentation,  except 
to  make  the  obvious  comments  that  some 
taxpayers  will  think  it  is  better  than  the 
House  or  Senate  bills.  Others  will  think  it 
worse.  Because  the  Finance  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  House  bill,  it  was 
able  to  write  many  amendments  which 
strengthened  and  clarified  the  intent  of 
the  House  bill.  Tlie  conference  kept 
nearly  all  of  these  amendments.  On  dif- 
ferences of  broad  policy,  the  inevitable 
conference  process  of  adjustment  and 
compromise  operated  and  the  resulting 
revenue  pattern  shows  that  here  the 
House  prevailed  more  often  than  the 
Senate. 

But.  most  important  of  all.  most  of  the 
more  than  50  hours  of  conference  were 
marked  with  earnest  objectivity  whose 
value  in  the  long  run  may  temper  the 
political  motivations  that  seem  to  be 
inescapable  even  in  a  tax  bill. 

Even  though  every  one  of  us  can  find 
things  in  this  bill  he  does  not  like  and, 
therefore,  can  rationalize  a  vote  against 
the  report,  each  of  us  can  also  find  off- 
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setting  proposals  he  can  support  For  me. 
the  poeltive  values  overbalance  those 
I  would  criticize,  and  I  will  vote  for  the 
bill,  knowing  thAt  thla  Is  not  the  first  tax 
bill  the  Congress  has  considered  nor  will 
it  be  the  last 

The  things  In  the  bill  which  we  do  not 
like  and  which  some  of  us  feel  may  turn 
out  to  be  serious  and  dangerous  policies 
will  probably  be  the  reason  for  the  next 
tax-reform  bill  somewhere  down  the 
road 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
same  position  so  that  the  report  can  be 
adopted  quickly. 


S  3287— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
AMENDING  THE  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT  OP  1938 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  I  may  mtroduce 
a  bill  out  of  order  and  that  my  remarks 
on  the  bill  appear  in  the  Rkcord  after  the 
discussion  bemg  had  on  the  floor  on  the 
tax  conference  report  so  that  they  will 
not  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  by 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
I  mtroduce  for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr  Cotton-,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  '  Mr  Lo.hc  > ,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marme  Act.   1936 

This  us  a  bill  to  revitalize  our  US 
merchant  manne.  a  soal  toward  which 
many  of  u.-;  have  worked  for  years  The 
adnunLstration  had  assured  us  that  the 
bill  would  be  presented  by  late  la^t  sum- 
mer Although  that  time  has  pa.ssed.  I 
am  pleased  that  it  has  finally  been  pre- 
sented during  this  .session,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  too  late  for  any  legislative 
action  to  be  taken  this  vear 

Mr  President,  this  pomts  up  .some  of 
the  problems  we  have  had.  We  have  been 
waiting  for  a  merchant  marme  proposal 
from  the  administration  .since  last  year, 
and  here  it  is  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
move  expeditiously  on  this  urgent  matter 
in  the  new  year 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  accompany- 
ing section-by-section  analysis  and  com- 
parative text  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  tiie  bill, 
letter  section-by-section  analysis  and 
comparative  text  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  S.  32871  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Manne  Act.  1936.  introduced  by 
Mr  Mag.ncson.  for  himself,  and  other 
Senators,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  as  follows: 
s    3287 

Be  :t  etacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  aasr-rnbled.  TTiat  seo- 
ilon  101  of  the  MerchdJit  Maj-lne  Act.  1936 
I  4a  U  AC  no;  >  .  is  amended  by  strllilng  oul 
of  subdivision  lai  the  words  'servloe  on  all 
rout.es '  and  loserting  la  lieu  thereof  the 
word     capacity". 


Sac    3    3«rtlon   310  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.    1036   1 46  use    11301.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  of  pxaragraph  Plrat  the  words 
service  on  all  routes"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "capacity" 

Sec  3  Section  311  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  193fl  (4«  use  1131).  Is  amended 
as  followB 

I  1 1    By  redesignating  sutMectlons  ibi     icl, 
idi.    lei,    ifi,    ig).    ihi     and    1 1 1 .  as  suliaec- 
tiuns    ic).    idi.   lei.    ifi.   (g),   (hi,   il).  and 
J  J  reepectlvely 

i3i  By  Ins^rUng  a  .new  sutiaectlon  (b)  to 
read  as  follows 

"(bi  The  bulk  cargo  carrying  services  that 
should,  for  the  promotion,  development,  ei- 
panaion  and  maintenance  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  tTnited  States  and  for  the 
national  defense  or  other  national  require- 
ments be  pmvided  by  United  Statee  flag  vee- 
sels  whether  or  not  op«raUng  on  particular 
services,  routes  or  lines  ' 

<  3  I  Redesignated  subsection  i  c  i  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof,  tnune- 
dlately  before  the  semicolon,  a  comma  and 
the  words  "or  which  should  be  employed  to 
provide  the  bulk  cargo  carr\-lng  services 
ueceasary  U)  the  promotion,  maintenance, 
and  expansion  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  its  national  defence 
or  other  national  requirements  wliether  or 
not  such  vessels  operate  on  a  particular  ser\'- 
ice.  route  or  line   ' 

Sec  4  Redesignated  sutjsectlon  (ei  of  sec- 
yon  211  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  is 
amendwl  ai>  follows 

lai  By  striking  out  the  words  "in  par- 
ticular services,  rtiutes.  and  lines" 

•  b)  By  striking  out  the  words  "service. 
route,  or  line"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
tlie  word    vessel" 

.Sec  h  Section  501  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  i46  use  1151 1,  la  amended  as 
follows 

ill  Subsection  lai  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows 

lai  By  striking  out  the  words  "Any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  "Any  shipyard  in  the 
continental  United  States  of  America  " 

'bi  By  striking  out  subdivision  i2)  up  to 
;he  tinal  word  and"  and  redesignating  sub- 
division 1 .3 1  as  subdivision  i2l. 

(CI  By  striking  out  uf  subdivision  (2)  the 
words  "to  replace  worn-out  or  obsolete  ton- 
nage with  new  and  modern  ships,  or  other- 
wise ' 

(rt)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  i2)  the 
words  "The  contract  of  sale,  and  the  mort- 
gage given  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  purchase  price  shall 
not  restrict  the  lawful  or  proper  use  or  op- 
eration of  the  vessel  except  to  the  extent 
expressly  required  by  law" 

lei  By  the  Insertion  of  a  new  sentence  at 
the  end  of  subdivision  i2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  give 
preferred  consideration  to  applications  that 
will  tend  to  reduce  cunitriictlon-dlfTerentlal 
subsidies  and  that  propose  the  construction 
u!  ships  of  high  transport  capability  and 
productivity  " 

1 2)   Subsection   (o   Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing  in    the    first    sentence    after    the   words 
Any  clll/en  of  the  United  States"  the  words 
or  any  shipyard  In  the  continental  United 
States ■ 

i  .1 1  By  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (d|  to 
read  as  follows: 

id)  Whenever  a  construction-diflerential 
subsidy  Is  paid  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction or  reconditioning  of  a  vessel  under 
this  title  V  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
require  that  such  new  vessel  or  recon- 
structed vessel  shall  be  operated  only  on 
I'ertaln  services,  routes  or  lines  or  In  certain 
bulk  cargo  carrying  services  and  that  the  op- 
erator shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Such  requirements  shall  run 
with  the  title  to  the  vessel  and  shall  b«  bind- 
ing on  all  owners  thereof.  Upon  application 


of  the  owner,  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  modify  or  rescind  such  require- 
ments " 

Sec  6  Section  503  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1036  (46  use.  1153).  Is  amended  as 
follows' 

(1)  Subsection  la)  is  amended  as  follows: 

I  a)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  ".  on  behalf  of  the  applicant." 

lb)  By  striiclng  out  of  the  second  sentence 
the  words  "if  such  approved  bid  Is  accepted 
by  the  applicant,  the  Commission  is  author- 
i2ied  to" 

IC)  By  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
the  words  "with  the  applicant  for  the  pur- 
chase by  him"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "for  the  sale"  Immediately  prior  to 
the  words  "of  such  vessel"  and  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "upon  Its  completion"  a 
comma  and  the  words  "to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  states.  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines  that  such  citizen  possesses  ;he 
ability,  experience,  flnanclal  resources,  and 
other  qualifications  necessary  to  enable  It 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  vessel." 

i2)  Subsection  ib)  is  amended  as  follows: 

I  a)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "the  construction  of  the  proposed 
vessel",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "the  construction  of  that  type  vessel" 

ib»  By  the  insertion  after  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  ib)  of  three  new  ."-en- 
tences  to  read  as  follows:  "T^e  Secretary 
shall  recompute  such  estimated  foreign  cost 
periodically,  as  necessary.  Between  recom- 
putatlons  the  construction-differential  .sub- 
sidy shall  be  based  on  such  estimated  for- 
eign cost,  adjusted  for  the  Increases  or 
decreases  In  labor  and  material  costs  Such 
adjustments  shall  be  based  on  the  most  re- 
liable, available  statistics  showing  such  iii- 
creases  or  decreases  " 

ic)  By  striking  out  of  the  next  to  the  ;.ist 
sentence  the  words  "In  axiy  case"  and  the 
foregoing  applicable  percentages  of  .-uch 
costs"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"the  following  percentages:  In  fiscal  year 
1971.  45  per  centum:  In  fiscal  year  1972.  43 
per  centum;  In  fiscal  year  1973.  41  per  ^en- 
tum:  m  fiscal  year  1974.  39  per  centum;  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  37  per  centum;  In  fiscal  year 
1976  and  thereafter  35  per  centum,". 

id)  by  inserting  in  the  next  to  the  :ast 
sentence  after  the  words  "the  Secretary  may 
negotiate"  the  words  "with  any  bidder, 
whether  or  not  such  bidder  is  the  lowest  b. ci- 
der" and  a  comma;  by  striking  out  the  words 
"on  behalf  of  the  applicant"  and  insertina;  :n 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  "with  such  bidder 
not  wlttistandmg  the  provisions  of  section 
505  with  respect  to  competitive  bidding.  : 
and  by  inserting  before  the  words  "or  less  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  a  comma  and  the 
words  "or  as  close  thereto  as  possible"  and 
a  comma. 

le)  By  inserting  after  the  next  to  the  ..ist 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  C .n:- 
menclng  with  the  fiscal  year  1972  no 
construction  contract  requiring  a  cons;n;c- 
tlou  dltTerentlal  In  excess  of  the  applioab)e 
percentages  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  entered  Into  unless  the  .Secre- 
tary shail  have  »?iven  due  consideration  'o 
the  likelihood  that  the  itbove  percentages  will 
not  be  attained  and  that  the  commitment  \o 
the  ship  construction  program  may  not  bf 
continued.  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  en- 
ters into  such  a  contract,  he  shall  notlly  the 
Commission  on  American  Shipbuilding  ot 
such  contract  and  the  Commission  on 
American  Shipbuilding  shall,  not  later  than 
six  months  aJter  such  notification,  submit 
;*j  report  on  the  American  sjiipbulldmg  in- 
dustry ■ 

1 3)  Subsection  (o  is  amended  as  follows: 

lai  By  Inserting  after  the  third  word  the 
words  "of  sale". 

(b)  By  striking  out  the  word  "applicant" 
wherever  It  appears,  and  Inserting  m  ::eti 
thereof  the  word  "purchaser". 
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(c)  By  striking  out  of  the  third  sentence 
the  words  "at  the  rate  of  3%  per  centum 
per  annum" 

Id)  By  striking  out  of  the  third  sentence 
the  words  "appMcant's  purchase"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieti  thereof  the  words  "purchaser's 
portion  of  the" 

(e)  By  striking  out  of  the  t^hlrd  sentence 
the  word  "applicant's"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "purchaser's". 

( f )  By  inserting  in  the  third  sentence,  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of, the  words  "at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  U.S.  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  com.parable  to 
the  average  maturities  of  such  loans,  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one  p>er  centum, 
plus  (11)  an  allowance  adequate  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  cover 
administrative  costs". 

(g)  By  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
the  words  "of  3'i  per  centum  iJ*r  annum" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "per 
annum  applicable  to  payments  that  are 
chargeable  to  the  purchaser's  portion  of  the 
price  of  the  vessel". 

1 4)    Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "the  applicant"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  "a  citizen  of  the 
United  States". 

(b)  By  striking  out  of  the  third  sentence 
the  words  "an  applicant"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  "a  citizen  of  the 
United  States". 

(5)  Subsection  |f)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  the  word  "applicant" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "purchaser". 

(b)  By  striking  out  of  the  fourth  sentence 
of  the  second  paragraph  the  words  "on  any" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "in 
.oi". 

( c )  By  striking  out  of  the  fourth  sentence 
of  the  second  paragraph  the  words  "of  the 
operator". 

(6)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended,  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  word  "agreement"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "application", 

(b)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "an  applicant  under  this  title" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "any 
citizen  of  the  United  States". 

Sec  7.  Section  503  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
.\ct,  1936  (46  U.SC.  1153),  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  word  "appUcant" 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "purchaser". 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "purchase  between  the  applicant 
and  the  Commission"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "sale  between  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce". 

Sec.  8.  Section  504  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
.\ct.  1936  (46  U.S.e.  1154).  is  amended  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  the  first  three  sen- 
tences. 

(2)  By  inserting,  after  the  section  number, 
a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "(a)  If  a 
qualified  purchaser  under  the  terms  of  this 
title  desires  to  purchase  a  vessel  to  be  con- 
structed m  accordance  with  an  application 
for  construction-differential  subsidy  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  may,  in 
Ueu  of  contracting  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  vessel  under  section  502.  contract  to  pay 
only  construction-differential  subsidy  and 
•.he  cost  of  natlonal-defenise  features  to  the 
shipbuilder  constructing  such  vessel.  The 
construction-differential  subsidy  and  pay- 
ments for  the  cost  of  national-defense  fea- 
tures shall  be  based  upon  the  lowest  respon- 
sible domestic  bid  unless  the  vessel  is  con- 


structed under  a  contract  negotiated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 602(b)  in  which  event  the  construction- 
dliferentlal  subsidy  and  payments  for  the 
cost  of  national-defense  features  shall  be 
based  upon  such  negotiated  price." 

(8)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

S«c.  9.  Section  505  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1165) .  is  amended  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  Subsection  (a)  is  eonended  as  follows : 

(a)  By  striking  out  the  designation  "(a)  ". 

(b)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "the  applicant  to  reject,  and  in". 

(c)  By  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence 
the  words  "In  all  such  construction  the  ship- 
builder, subcontractors,  materialmen,  or  sup- 
pliers shall  use,"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "Any  material  or  other  articles 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  vessel  and  in- 
cluded in  the  United  States  construction  cost 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  payable  and  all 
major  components  of  the  hull  and  super- 
structure shall". 

(d)  By  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence 
the  words  "only  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"be". 

(e)  By  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
the  word  "subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "title  V". 

(2)  By  striking  out  subsctlons  (b).  (c). 
(d)  and  (e). 

Sec.  10.  Section  510(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1160(a)),  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  of  paragraph  (1)  all 
of  subdivision  (B)  other  than  the  final 
word  "and",  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  should,  by  reason  of  age. 
obsolescence,  or  otherwise,  be  replaced  in 
the  public  interest." 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  the  words  "Is  owned"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "has  been 
owned". 

(3)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (C)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  the  words  "and  has  been 
owned  by  such  citizen  of  citizens". 

(4)  By  striking  out  of  paragraph  (1)  the 
proviso  in  its  entirety. 

Sec.  U.  Section  510(1)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1160(1)),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  of  the  first  paragraph 
the  year  "1970"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  year  "1972", 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  paragraph 
the  words  "which  were  constructed  or  con- 
tracted for  by  the  United  States  shipyards 
before  September  3,  1945,". 

(3)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  paragraph 
the  words  "warbuilt  vessels  ( which  are  de- 
fined for  purposes  of  this  subsection  as". 

(4)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  paragraph 
the  words  "which  were  constructed  or  con- 
tracted for  by  the  United  States  shipyards 
during  the  period  beginning  September  3, 
1939.  and  ending  September  2.  1945)  ". 

Sec.  12.  Section  601(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1171(a)).  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  By  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  a 
new  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "In  this 
title  VT  the  term  essential  service  means  the 
operation  of  a  vessel  on  a  service,  route  or 
line  described  in  section  211(a)  or  in  bulk 
cargo  carrying  service  described  in  section 
211(b)." 

(2)  By  strilUng  out  of  subdivision  (1)  the 
words  "such  service,  route,  or  line"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "an 
essential  service". 

(3)  By  striking  out  from  subdivision  (2) 
the  words  "and  maintain  the  service,  route, 
or  line"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "in  an  essential  service." 

Sec.  13.  Section  603(a)   of  the  Merchant 


Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1173(a)),  la 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  words  "such  serv- 
ice, route,  or  line,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "an  essential  service". 

Sec.  14.  Section  603(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1178(b)),  la 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "on  a  service,  route  or  line"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "in  an 
essential  service". 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "not  exceed  the  excess  of"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "be  the 
difference  between  the  suljeidizable  wage 
costs  of  United  States  officers  and  crews,". 

(3)  By  inserting  In  the  first  sentence  after 
the  words  "cost  of  insurance,"  the  words 
"subsistence  of  ofBcers  and  crews  on  pas- 
senger vessels,  as  defined  in  Section  613  of 
this  Act,". 

(4)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "maintenance,  repairs  not  com- 
pensated by  insurance,  wages  and  subsistence 
of  OfBcers  and  crews,  and  any  other  items  of 
expanse  in  which  the  Commission  shall  find 
and  determine  that  the  appUcant  is  at  a  sub- 
stantial disadvantage  in  competition  with 
vessels  of  the  foreign  country  hereinafter 
referred  to,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "and  with  respect  to  vessels  con- 
structed under  a  contract  awarded  before 
January  1,  1970,  maintenance  and  repairs 
not  compensated  by  insurance.  Incurred". 

(5)  By  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  a  colon  and  a  pro- 
viso to  read  as  follows:  "Provided,  however. 
That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may,  with 
respect  to  any  vessel  in  an  essential  service, 
other  than  a  vessel  which  operates  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  on  a  service,  route  or  line,  pay,  in 
Ueu  of  the  operating-differential  subsidy  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  ( b ) ,  such  sums  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary  to  make  the 
cost  of  operating  such  vessel  competitive 
with  the  cost  of  operating  similar  vessels 
under  the  registry  of  a  foreign  country". 

Sec.  15.  Section  603(c)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1173(c)),  la 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  By  redesignating  the  subsection  as 
subsection  (f)  and  inserting  new  subsections 
( c ) ,  ( d ) ,  and  ( e )  as  follows : 

•'(c)(1)  When  used  in  this  section — 

(A)  The  term  '•collective  bargaining  costs" 
means  the  annual  cost,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  per  diem  rate  of  expense  as  of 
any  date,  of  all  Items  of  expense  incurred  by 
the  applicant  under  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  relating  to  the  employment  of 
United  States  officers  and  crews  in  the  op- 
eration of  a  vessel  except  subsistence  of  offi- 
cers and  crews  and  costs  relating  to: 

(I)  those  officers  or  members  of  the  crew 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  found, 
prior  to  the  award  of  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction or  reconstruction  of  a  vessel,  to  be 
unnecessary  for  the  efficient  and  economical 
operation  of  such  vessel,  or 

(II)  those  officers  or  members  of  the  crew 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  found, 
prior  to  March  1,  1970,  to  be  unnecessary  for 
the  efficient  and  economical  operation  of  the 
vessel. 

(B)  The  term  "base  f)erlod  costs"  means 
for  the  base  period  beginning  July  1,  1970 
and  ending  June  30,  1971,  the  collective  bar- 
gaining costs  as  of  January  1,  1971.  less  all 
other  items  of  cost  that  liave  been  dis- 
allowed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  prior 
to  March  1.  1970,  and  not  already  excluded 
from  collective  bargaining  costs  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i)  or  (A)  (11)  of  this  sub- 
section. In  any  subsequent  base  period  the 
^rm  "base  period  costs"  means  the  average 
of  the  subsldizable  wage  cost  of  United 
States  officers  and  crews  for  the  preceding 
annual  period  ending  June  30,  (calculated 
without  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (D)   of  this  subdlvl- 
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•ion  but  lncrea««d  or  decreaaed  by  th«  in- 
crease or  decrease  In  the  index  deacrlb«d  in 
■ubdlvlslon  i.Ji  of  this  subsection  from 
January  1  of  such  annual  period  to  January 
1  of  the  base  period  i  and  the  collective  bar- 
gaining coats  as  of  January  1  of  the  ba»e 
perlcxl.  P'oitded.  That  in  no  event  ahall  the 
base  period  cost  be  such  that  the  difference 
between  the  ba«e  period  cost  and  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  cost  as  of  January  1  of  any 
bas«  period  subsequent  to  the  flrst  base  peri- 
od exceeds  flve-fourths  of  one  percent  of  the 
collective  bargaining  co«ta  as  of  such  Jan- 
uary 1  multiplied  by  -he  number  of  years 
that  have  elapsed  3lnce  the  most  recent  base 
period. 

iCi  The  term  "base  period"  means  any 
annual  period  beginning  July  1.  and  ending 
June  30  w.'.h  respect  to  which  a  base  period 
cost  la  eetablUhsd. 

Di  The  term  subsldlzable  wage  costs  of 
United  States  ofBcers  and  crfsi's  '  :n  any 
period  other  '.han  a  base  perUxl  metmi  the 
mi.«t  recent  buse  period  coeu  increiuied  or 
decreased  by  the  Increase  or  decrease  from 
January  1  of  such  C>ase  period  t  >  January  1 
of  such  period  in  the  index  de9crit>ed  m  sub- 
division i3i  hereof  and  with  respect  w>  a 
base  period  meiins  the  base  period  c(j6t  The 
subsidi^tUiie  wage  cjsts  of  L'nlted  States  >{- 
damn  atiui  crews  in  any  period  other  than  a 
base  period  shall  n.jt  C>e  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  collective  bargaining  costs  aa  of  Janu- 
ary 1  of  such  period  nor  greatj^r  than  110 
percent  of  such  collective  bargaining  cost6 

2 1  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
determine  the  collective  bargaining  osts  on 
ships  in  subsldi/.ed  .perailon  »a  .f  January 
1,  1971  and  as  of  each  January  1  tliereafter. 
and  shall  is  of  intervals  of  not  less  than 
two  years  nor  more  th^n  four  years,  establish 
a  new  btvse  period  cost. 

i3i  The  Bureau  ^t  Labor  Statistics  shall 
compile  the  Index  referred  to  in  sutxllvUlon 
I  1  '  Such  index  shall  consist  >f  the  averige 
annual  change  In  wages  and  benefits  placed 
into  eJTsct  tor  empluvee*;  covered  by  col- 
lec'ive  bargaining  agr^^ments  with  equal 
weight  to  be  given  to  changes  affecting  em- 
ployees in  the  tr-insportiitioii  industry  (ex- 
cluding the  offshi.re  maritime  Industry  i  and 
to  changes  affecting  emplj'.ees  m  all  private 
non-ogrlcultural  industries  other  than  trans- 
p)ortati  )n  Such  index  shall  be  based  m  the 
materials  regularly  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  compiling  Its  regularly 
publlslied  statistical  series  on  wage  and 
benefit  changes  arrued  at  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  Such  materials  shall  remain 
confidential  and  not  be  subject  to  disclosure  ' 
id  I  In  determining  foreign  manning  for 
pi;rp<jees  of  *his  section,  the  foreign  man- 
ning established  for  any  foreign  ship  tj-pe 
wirh  respec  to  any  base  period  shall  not  be 
redetermined  until  the  end  of  such  period 

lei  The  w:ige  subsidy  shall  be  payable 
monthly  for  the  vovage.s  completed  during 
the  .month.  up<in  the  operator's  certifica- 
tion that  the  subsidized  vessels  were  m  au- 
thorized service  during  die  month.  ' 

J  I  By  striltlng  from  the  flrst  sentence  of 
redesignated  subsection  ifi  the  word  "such" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  the 
in.surHnce  .md  m.nntenance  and  repair  and 
svibsistence  .)f  officers  and  crews" 

i3)  By  striking  from  the  third  sentence 
of  subsection  i  f )  the  words  "Effective  on  and 
after  July  1.  1962.  such"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Such" 

•  4  By  striking  the  final  paragraph  of  sub- 
section if  I  In  Its  entirety. 

Sec  16.  Section  605ic>  of  the  Merchant 
Maj-ine  .•\ct,  1936  i46  USC  mSicii.  Is 
.inietided  .is  follows 

ill  By  striking  out  of  the  flrst  sentence 
the  word.i  "on  a  service  route,  or  line"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "In  an 
es.sentlal  service   ' 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  the  flrst  sentence 
the  words  "in  such  service,  route  or  line" 


3  I  By  striking  out  of  the  flrst  sentence  the 
words  a  service  route  or  line"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "an  essential  serv- 
ice" 

I  4 1  By  striking  out  of  the  flrst  sentence  the 
words  competitive  services,  routes,  or  lines," 
•ind  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "such 
essenllttl  service 

(3  1  By  striking  in  the  flrst  sentence  the 
words  line  serving  the  route."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  Uiereof  the  words  operator  serving 
such  essential  service 

dec  17  Secuon  S06  of  the  Merehiint  Marine 
Act.  1936  i4<j  USC  ll76i.  Is  amended  as 
follows 

ill  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (3)  the 
words  the  .service,  route,  or  Una"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  the  words  "an  essential 
service" 

i2)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  i4)  the 
words  on  such  service,  route,  or  line"  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  words  "In  an 
essential  service." 

i3i  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  i4(  the 
words  service  route,  or  line",  wherever  they 
appear,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words    essential  service" 

i4i  By  striking  out  subdivision  (5)  in  its 
entirety 

i6i  By  redesignating  subdivision  i6)  as 
subdivision  i5i 

6 1  By  strikiiik;  out  .jf  redesignated  sub- 
division i5i  the  words  "the  vessels  ser\lces, 
rijutes,  and  lines"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  Words    essential  services'' 

i7i  By  striking  out  of  redesignated  sub- 
dlMslon  (5i  the  words  "but  with  due  regard 
to  the  wage  and  manning  scales  and  working 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Commission  as 
provided  m  title  III" 

i8i  By  redesignating  subdivision  (7)  as 
subdivision  i  6) 

I  y  I  By  striking  out  of  redesignated  sub- 
division i8l  the  words  "the  operator  shall 
use"  and  inserting  in  llevi  thereof  the  words 
an  operaU)r  who  receives  subsidy  with  re- 
spect to  subsistence  of  officers  and  crews  shall 
use  as  such  subsistence  Items",  by  striking 
out  of  that  svibdivislon  ihe  words  'and  equip- 
ment ":  and  by  striking  out  of  that  subdivi- 
sion the  words  and  the  operator  shall  per- 
form repairs  to  subsidized  vessels'  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  words  "and  an 
operator  who  receives  subsidy  with  respect 
to  repairs  shall  perform  such  repairs  ' 

Sec  18  Section  607ia)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  i46  USC  1177iait  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  subsection  In 
its  entirety 

.Sec  19  Section  607ib)  of  the  Merchant 
.Marine  Act.  1936  1 46  USC  1177(bii.  Is 
amended  as  follows 

lit  By  redesignating  the  subsection  as 
sut>sectlon   lai 

1 2)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
of  the  flrst  paregraph  the  words  "To  insure 
the  prompt  payment  of  the  contractor's 
obligations  to  the  United  States  and  the 
replacement  of  The  contractor's  subsidized 
vessels  as  may  be  required,  the  contractor' 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "Anv 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  owns  vessels 
that  operate  in  the  United  States  foreign 
trade  and  who  ha.s  agreed  i*Tth  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  that  he  will  replace  those  ves- 
sels with  vessels  built  In  the  continental 
United  States  Including  .Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
for  operation  in  the  United  States  foreign 
trade,  or  that  he  will  build  additional  ves- 
sels m  the  continental  United  States  In- 
cluding Alaska  and  Hawaii,  fr)r  operation  in 
the  United  States  foreign  trade,  ". 

(3 1  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
of  the  first  paragraph  the  words  ",  during 
the  lite  of  .s\jch  contract,". 

1 4)  By  inserting  In  the  flrst  .sentence  of 
the  flrst  paragraph  after  the  words  "In  such 
depository  or  deposltorlpe"  the  words  "and  for 
such  period". 


(5)  By  striking  out  of  the  flrst  paragraph 
the  word  "contractor"  wherever  it  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"owner  " 

1 8)  By  striking  out  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  flrst  paragraph  the  words  "con- 
tractors  vessels  on  which  the  operating  dif- 
ferential is  being  paid.  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "owner's  vessels  operating 
in  the  United  States  foreign  trade,' 

(7i  By  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
of  the  flrst  paragraph  before  the  words 
"tweniy-fl\e  year  life"  the  words  "twenty- 
year  life  expectancy  of  liquid  bulk  carrier.? 
and  on  a' 

i8i  By  striking  out  of  the  .second  sen- 
tence of  the  flrst  paragraph  the  words  "the 
subsidized  "  and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "other  " 

(L»i  By  striking  out  of  the  second  .sentence 
of  the  flrst  paragraph  the  words  "the  con- 
tractor'.s  line  of  subsidized"  and  inserting 
In   lieu   thereof   the   words   ".ill  :uch". 

I  ID)  By  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
of  tlie  flrst  paragraph  alter  the  words  an- 
nual depreciation  actually  earned'  the 
words    by  .Ul  auch  vessels" 

ill)  By  striking  out  of  Uie  second  sen- 
tence of  tiie  flrst  paragraph  the  words  his 
sub.ldlzed"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word    "such" 

1 12 1  By  striking  out  of  the  third  sentence 
of  the  first  paragraph  the  word    subsidized 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  after  the  word 
vessel"  ,  the  words    "operating  in  tlie  United 
States  foreign  trade" 

il3»  By  striking  out  of  the  second  para- 
graph the  w^ord  contractor"  "wherever  It  ap- 
pears .uid  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"owner". 

I  14)  By  striking  out  of  the  flrst  sen- 
tence of  the  second  paragraph  tlie  words 
"of  the  contractor's  busine^.s  covered  by 
the  contract"  and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof 
"he  words  "from  the  operation  i>f  \essels  In 
the    United    States    foreign    trade". 

list  By  striking  out  of  the  flrst  sentence 
of  the  :econd  paragraph  the  words  "re- 
placement of  the  contractor's  subsidized 
ships"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "carrying  out  his  agreement  to  re- 
place  ships   or   build   additional    slilps"' 

ilG)  By  -striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
of  'he  second  paragraph  the  '.vords  "'re- 
qiore  the  contractor  to  make  .tich  deposit 
(jf  the  contractor"s  net  profits  In  'he  capital 
reserve  fund  unles.s  the  cumulative  net 
profits  of  the  contractor,  at  the  time  such 
deposit  Is  to  be  made,  shall  be  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  per  i.num  from  the  date 
the  contract  was  executed"'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "'in  any  year 
require  the  owner  to  deposit  In  the  capital 
reserve  fund  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  owner's  annual  net  profits  from  the 
operation  of  vessels  In  the  United  .States 
foreign  trade,  before  taxes,  for  such  year  " 

1 17)  By  strlklne  out  of  the  second  .sen- 
tence of  the  second  fiaracraph  the  word 
"subsidized"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "owner's"  before  the  word  "ves- 
sels" and  Inserting  the  words  "operating  In 
the  United  .States  foreign  trade"  immedi- 
ate! v  thereafter 

1 18)  By  striking  out  of  the  ;^cond  sentence 
of  the  second  paragraph  *he  "a'crds  "con- 
tractor on  an  essential  foreign-trade  line, 
route,  or  servlc"  .•approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 

"owTier  in  the  United  States  forclen  tmde" 
I  19)  Bv  strlklnc  "tit  of  the  'hird  sentence 
't  the  second  paragraph  the  word  "subsl- 
dl7ed"  and  inserting  after  the  w  rd  "vessels  " 
the  words  "operating  In  the  TTnited  States 
foreiijn   trade  " 

1 20)  By  striking  out  of  the  third  sentence 
of  -he  second  paracraph  the  words  "(and 
with  respect  to  any  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  special  reserve  fund,  to  elve  priority  to 
the  purposes  of  that  fund)" 
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i21)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (B)  (1) 
of  the  second  paragraph  the  words  "contrac- 
tcr's  subeidlzed"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  owner's"  before  the  word  "ves- 
seU  ".  and  the  words  "operaUng  in  the  United 
States  foreign  trade"  Immediately  thereafter, 
I  22)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (B)  (3) 
of  the  second  paragraph  the  word  "contrac- 
tor's" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"owner's  ". 

1 23)  By  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  the  words  "used  for 
such  containers  in  the  determination  of  'net 
earnings'  under  paragraph  (d)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion 607  "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce". 

Sec.  20.  Section  607 (c)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  USC.  1177(c)).  is 
amended  by  striking  it  out  In  its  entirety. 
Subsection  (ai  of  section  607  Is  redesignated 
as  subsection  ib)   and  amended  as  follows: 

il)  By  inserting  In  paragraph  (1).  after 
the  word  "section"  first  appears,  a  period, 
striking  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  and 
inserting  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  are  Jointly  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  determination  of  the 
owner's  tax  liability  under  this  section." 

2)  By  striking  out  of  paragraph  (2)  the 
words  "contractor"  and  "operator"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "owner"  in 
each  case. 

i3)  By  striking  out  of  paragraph  (2)  the 
words  "the  contrtictors"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "his". 

i3i  By  striking  out  of  paragraph  (2)  the 
words  "and  special". 

i5)  By  striking  out  of  paragraph  (3)  the 
word  "contractor  "  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "owner". 

(6)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (A)  of 
paragraph  i3)  the  words  "and  50  per  centum 
of  his  special  reserve  fund  ". 

i7i  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (A)  of 
paragraph  )3)  the  words  separate"  and  the 
letter  "s"  from  the  following  word  "trusts". 
i8l  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (A)  of 
paragraph  (3)  the  words  "and  special",  and 
the  letter  '  s  "  from  the  word  "funds"  of  the 
following  words  "reserve  funds". 

i9i  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (A)  of 
paragraph  i3)  the  words  ",  one  trust  for  the 
capiual  reserve  fund  and  one  trust  for  the 
special  reserve  fund". 

( lOi  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (A)  (2) 
of  paragraph  i  3  )  the  letter  "s"  from  the  word 
"trusts" 

(11)  By  .-trlklng  out  of  .subdivision  (A)(3) 
of  paragraph  i3i  the  words  "to  pay  the  in- 
come from  the  special  reserve  fund  trusts 
i:it/i  the  capital  reserve  fund  trust". 

12)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (A)  (4) 
■f  t'aragraph  i3)  the  words  "'the  special  re- 
ipv  e  fund  and"" 

13  1  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (A)  (4) 
t'f  paragraph  (3)  the  letter  "s"  from  the  word 
'  tru.s-ts". 

'  14)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (B)  of 
par.igraph  i3)  the  word  "contractor"  wher- 
ever It  appears  ind  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word   'owner". 

15)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (B)  of 
paragraph  i3)  the  letter  "s"  from  the  word 
"trusts  "  wherever  it  appears. 

(16)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)  the  words  "and  special  reserve 
fund"'. 

17)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)  the  words  "At  the  end  of  the 
contractor "s  recapture  period,  however,  after 
satisfaction  of  the  contractors  recapture  ob- 
ligations, an  amount  of  the  special  reserve 
fund  trust  equal  to  the  value  of  the  capital 
?a:ns  made  (whether  realized  or  not),  the 
stock  dividends  declared,  and  the  rights  to 
pur -hase  stock  issued  to  the  special  reserve 
fund  trust  during  such  recapture  period,  to 
the  extent  the  special  reserve  fund  trust  con- 


tains this  amount,  shall  be  transferred  (in 
cash  or  In  stock)  to  the  capital  reserve  fund 
trust." 

(18)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)  the  words  "and  the  special 
reserve  fund"  wherever  they  appear. 

(19)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)   the  word  "each". 

(20)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (C)  of 
peragrapii  (3)  the  words  "or  special"  wher- 
ever they  appear. 

(21)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (C)  of 
paragraph  (3)  the  words  "or  a  special  reserve 
fund". 

(22)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (C)  of 
paragraph  (3)  the  words  "or  special  reserve 
fund"  wherever  they  appear. 

(23)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (Ci  of 
paragraph  (3)  the  words  "or  special"  wher- 
ever they  appear. 

(24)  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  (D)  of 
paragraph  (3)  the  words  "and  special  re- 
serve fund". 

Sec.  21.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  607  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1177(e)).  is  redesigned  as  subsection  (c) 
and  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  word  "contrac- 
tor's" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  word  "o"wner's". 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  word  "the  subsi- 
dized" wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  word  "his"  before  the  fol- 
lowing word  "vessels"  and  the  words  "operat- 
ing in  the  United  States  foreign  trade"  im- 
mediately after  such  word  "vessels". 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  words  "and  the 
special  reserve  fund  has  been  exhausted,". 

(4)  By  striking  out  the  word  "contractor" 
and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"owner". 

Sec.  22.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  607  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1177(f)),  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (d) 
and  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  words  "Unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  operating-differ- 
ential subsidy  contract,  upon",  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "Upon", 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  words  "such  con- 
tract" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "agreement  described  in  subsection 
(a)   of  this  section". 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  letter  "s"  from 
the  word  "funds". 

(4)  By  striking  out  the  word  "contractor" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"owner". 

Sec.  23,  Subsection  (g)  of  section  607  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1177(g)).  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (e) 
and  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence  the 
word  '"contractor"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "owner". 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "either  or  both"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  word  "the". 

(3)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  letter  "s"  from  the  word   "funds  ". 

(4)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "or  funds". 

(5)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  ",  or  may  transfer  funds  from  the 
special  resen-e  funds  to  the  capital  reserve 
funds". 

Sec.  24.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  607  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S  C. 
1117(h)),  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (f) 
and  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "contractor  receiving  pji  operat- 
ing-differential subsidy  under  authority  of 
this  Act,"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "o"wner". 

(2)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
the  word  "contractor's"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "owmer's". 

(3)  By  striking  out  cf  the  first  sentence 
the  latter  "s"  from  the  word  "funds". 

(4)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
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the  words  ",  except  earnings  withdrawn  from 
the  special  reserve  funds  and  paid  into  the 
contractor's  general  funds  or  distributed  as 
dividends  or  bonuses  as  provided  in  para- 
graph 4  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,'. 

(51  By  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence 
the  word  "special ". 

(6)  By  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following 
words  "and  the  owner  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  tax  that 
would  have  been  due  in  the  year  such  earn- 
ings were  deposited  from  the  date  of  such 
deposit  to  the  date  of  withdrawal  at  the  rate 
per  annum  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  taxes  not  paid 
on  or  before  the  last  day  prescribed  for  pay- 
ment." 

Sec.  25.  Section  607  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1177),  is  amended 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  subsection  (g)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(g)(1)  The  term  'United  States  foreign 
trade'  in  this  section  includes  those  areas  of 
domestic  trade  In  which  a  vessel  built  with 
construction-differential  subsidy  is  per- 
mitted to  operate  under  section  506  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  The  term  'vessel'  in  this  section 
means  a  vessel  built  in  the  continental 
United  States  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
and  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  26  Section  803  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1221),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  section  in  its  entirety. 

Sec.  27.  Section  805  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936  (46  use  1223 1.  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (c)   thereof. 

Sec.  28,  Section  1101(c)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  USC.  1271(c)),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  im- 
mediately before  the  words  "floating  dry- 
docks". 

(2)  By  inserting  after  the  word  "walls" 
and  before  the  word  "owned"  a  comma  and 
the  words  "and  oceanographlc  research  or 
instruction  vessels,". 

Sec.  29.  Section  1103(e)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  USC.  1273(a)),  is 
amended  by  striking  the  figure  "81,000,000- 
000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"$3,000,000,000", 
Sec.  30.  Section  1104 (a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1274(a) .  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  in  paragraph  (8)  immediately 
before  the  words  "commercial  use"  the  words 
"research,  or  for". 

Sec.  31.  Section  1104(b),  is  amended  as 
follows : 

il)  By  inserting  in  paragraph  ,2)  immedi- 
ately before  the  words  "commercial  use"' 
the  words  "research  or  for" 

(2)  By  striking  from  i>aragraph  (4i  the 
words  "be  lees  than  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "not  exceed". 

(3)  By  inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4 1,  immediately  before  the  semi-colon,  a 
colon  and  a  proviso  to  read  as  follows:  "  Pro- 
vided.  however.  That  in  the  case  of  a  vessel, 
the  t^ize  and  speed  of  which  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  which  is 
eligible  for  morteage  aid  for  crnstruction 
under  section  509  of  this  Act  and  in  respect 
of  which  the  minimum  down  payment  by 
the  mortgagor  required  by  that  section  would 
be  12'2  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  ves- 
sel, the  advance  and  the  principal  amount 
of  all  other  advances  under  insured  loans 
outstanding  at  the  time  of  said  advance 
shall  not  exceed  87 'j  per  centum  of  such 
actual  cost". 

Sec  32.  Section  1214  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936  (46  U,SC.  1294).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "20  rears  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  date  "September  7 
1975." 

Sec.  33.  (a)  The  word  "Commission"  is 
stricken  out  of  sections  210,  211,  501,  502,  503. 
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504.  DOS  OOKA).  003.  003  006(c).  000  and 
007  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1930.  wher- 
erer  It  appears,  and  the  worda  "Secretary  of 
Ootmnerce"  are  Inaerted  in  lieu  thereof 

(b)  Subaectlon  lai  of  section  211  of  the 
Merchant  Mar'ne  Act.  1930  la  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  Ita"  and  Inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "his" 

( c  I  The  second  sentence  of  section  50 1  a  i 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "It"  and  inserting 
the  word     he  '  in  Ueu  thereof 

<d(  TTie  second  sentence  of  section  SOlici 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  1936  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  Its"  and  Inserting 
the  word     his"  In  lieu  thereof 

(e)  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  503^  a  > 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  It"  and  inserting 
the  word     he"  In  Ueu  thereof 

(fl    The   third   sentence  of  section   502ici 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act   1936  Is  amended 
by    striking    out    the    word    "Commissions 
and  inserting  the  words  ■  Secretary  of  Com- 
merces  ■  in  Ueu  thereof 

(gi  The  last  sentence  of  section  b02  f 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  li«36  la  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "Its"  and  Inserting 
lo  Ueu  thereof  the  word    his" 

(h»  The  third  sentence  of  section  601  a> 
of  trte  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  It"  and  inserung 
the  word  '  he"  in  Ueu  thereof 

111  The  first  sentence  of  section  603iai  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  la  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  It"  ajid  inserung 
the  word    he"  In  lieu  thereof 

iji  The  last  sentence  of  section  603ifi  as 
redesignated  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"It"  and  Inaeruag  the  word  "he"  in  Ueu 
thereof 

Ik)  The  last  sentence  of  section  605ici  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  It"  and  inserting 
the  word    he    la  Ueu  thereof 

(li  Section  606  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.   19J6    IS  amended  as  follows 

I  It  Bv  striking  out  of  subdivision  (  1  i  the 
word  "its  '  wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  word    his 

2'  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  <  li  and 
I  3  I  the  word  "It"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  word     he" 

i3i  By  striking  out  of  subdivision  i  1  '  the 
word  ■  Its"  and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "Hli" 

Sec  34  Section  201(bi  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  1936  46  USC  llUb.i.  la 
amended  bv  striking  out  the  word  "Commis- 
sion" wherever  It  appears  in  the  laat  sentence 
thereof  and  insertini?  m  Ueu  'hereof  the 
words     Federal  Maritime  Commission" 

I  mi  Subdivision  Qi  2i.  as  redesignated 
.-yf  sec  Ion  607  of  the  Merchant  Marine  .Act 
1936  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"Its'  and  inserting  -.he  word  his"  In  Ueu 
thereof 

S*c  35  Section  303  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No  21  of  1950  '64  Stat  1273  i  la  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  at  the  end  thereof 
"or  of  the  Maritime  Administration." 

Sic  36  Section  301  of  Reor^^anlzatlon 
Plan  No  7  of  1961  1 75  Stat  840 1  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "and  to  the  Mari- 
time Administrator  iind  all  other  jfflcers  and 
empl.yees  of  the  Maritime  Administration." 

Sic    37   The  .\ct  of  April  29    1341    ,89  Stat  i 
40  L' 3  C    J70ei.  Is  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  2  to  read  as  follows 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
waive  the  Act  of  August  24  1935  *i  Stat 
793-4 i  *T.h  respect  to  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  repair  of  vessels  of 
any  kind  or  nature,  entered  into  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  June  30.  1932  i  47  3Ut  382.  417-8) . 
At  amended  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1930. 
or  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.  re- 
gardless of  the  terms  of  such  contracts  as  to 
payment  or  title." 


Ate  38  I  a)  The  amendment*  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  affect  any  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  hla  delegate*  that 
Is  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  At  the  request  of  the  oth«r  party  to 
any  operating-differential  subeldy  contract, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  amend  such 
contract  so  as  to  be  In  accordance  with  all  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  but  no 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  In- 
corporated In  such  contract  unleaa  all  such 
amendments  are  incorporated  in  such  con- 
tract Until  such  contract  is  amended  or  if 
such  contract  is  not  amended.  It  shall  be 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Merchant  Msurlne  Act.  1930.  as 
they  existed  immediately  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  .Act  Provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
amendment  of  existing  contracts,  settle  or 
compromise  outstanding  controversies  un- 
der such  contracts  in  such  manner  as  he 
'letermlnes 

bi  If  any  operatlng-dlJTerenUal  contract 
in  elilstence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  Is  amended  as  provided  In  sutwectlon 
>ai.  the  current  recapture  period  shall  be 
closed  as  of  the  date  of  the  amendment  and 
tl-ie  recapture  that  la  due  and  payable  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  such  amendment  shall 
be  computed  in  the  basis  of  such  shortened 
period  The  amendments  shall  provide  that. 
with  respect  U)  seafaring  personnel,  in  de- 
termining the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
contractor  under  such  contract,  the  limita- 
tion of  section  805iC(  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  1936.  as  It  existed  Immediately  be- 
f  )re  the  enactment  ol  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  .Any  contractor  under  such  contract 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  permission 
tti  transfer  funds  on  dejjoslt  in  such  i^^ntrac- 
tor  s  special  reserve  fund  U)  Its  capital  re- 
serve fund  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  part  or  aU  of  the  special  reserve  funds 
are  neceaary  to  replace  vessels  during  the 
remaining  term  of  such  exjntract  or  are 
otherwUe  necessary  to  icqulre  modern  ves- 
sels, he  may  approve  such  application  Any 
funds  so  transferred  shall  become  part  of 
the  contractors  capital  reserve  fund  .Any 
amounts  not  so  transferred  shall  become 
part  of  the  c-ontraitt)r  s  genernl  funds  .Uld 
that  portion  of  such  funds  which  are  ordi- 
nary income  '>r  ciipaal  ijalns  shall  be  taJC- 
abie  as  if  earned  in  the  year  such  amend- 
ment becomes  effective. 

Sec  39  1  >  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  American  Shipbuilding  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Conunl-sslon"  i  The  Com- 
mlsftion  ?,haU  be  cornposed  of  seven  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  President  At  least 
one  member  shall  be  from  the  United  States 
shlpbiiUcllng  mdustrv  Memt)ers  of  the  Com- 
nil.sslon  shall  be  apfX)lnt<-d  for  the  life  of  the 
Commission  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  as 
Chairman. 

i2i  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  fun  time  employees  of  the  United  States 
Oovernnient  shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  autho- 
rt/,ed  for  QS^  18  of  the  General  Schedule  un- 
der section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  when  engaged  in  the  actaul  perfor- 
mance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission, 
including  travel  time,  uid  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  Ueu  of  s\ibslstence.  as  authorized  by 
title  5  of  the  United  Slates  Code  for  per- 
sons In  the  aovernrr.eiit  service  employed  In- 
termittently 

( 3  1  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  thereof 

i4i  The  Commission  may  appoint  an  Exec- 
utive Director  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sion* of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
^veriiing  appointments  In   the  competitive 


service  and  shall  fix  compensation  of  such 
personnel  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subtitle  II  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  claaalflcatlon  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates  Provided,  That  no 
personnel  so  appointed  shall  receive  compen- 
sation in  excess  of  the  rate  authorized  for 
OR- 18  bv  section  5332  of  such  title 

(5)  The  Commlselon  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  .such 
personnel,  as  It  deems  advisable,  subject  i ex- 
cept as  provided  In  paragraph  i4)  hereof: 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

1 6 )  The  Commission  may  procure.  In  .ic- 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  temporary-  or  In- 
termittent services  of  experts  or  consultants; 
individuals  so  employed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  not  in  excess  of  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  .')332 
of  title  V  of  the  United  Stales  Code,  includ- 
ing travel  time,  and  while  away  from  "heir 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  m.iy  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  dlpm 
in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently 

(  7 1  The  Commission  .shall  review  the  status 
of  the  .American  shipbuilding  industry  its 
problems  and  Its  progress  toward  lncrea>lug 
Its  productivity  and  reducing  production 
costs  The  Commission  shall  determine 
whether  the  .American  shipbuilding  industry 
can  achieve  a  level  of  productivity  by  the 
fiscal  year  1976  such  that  the  conslructlon- 
dlfTerentlal  subsidy  payable  under  title  V  <>t 
the  Merchant  Marine  .Act.  1936.  will  not  ex- 
ceed 35  percent  of  the  United  States  con- 
struction cost  The  Commission  shall  recom- 
mend a  course  of  action  which  should  oe 
taken  on  the  part  of  Government  and  ludtis- 
try  to  improve  the  competitive  situation  if 
the  United  States  shipbuilding  industry  m 
world  shipbuilding  markets  and  If  tJie  Com- 
mission shall  determine  that  the  constnic- 
tlon-dlfTerentlal  subsidy  cannot  be  reduced 
to  35  percent  of  the  United  States  cosx  it 
shall  recommend  alternatives  to  the  ship 
construction    program    then    In   effect 

iSi  The  Commission  shall  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  .Act  or  such  earlier  dates  as  shall  b;-  re- 
quired by  section  5021b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  submit  a  comprehen.Mve 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  .ind 
sixty  days  thereafter  shall  cease  to  exist 

•  'J  I  There  tire  hereby  authorized  to  b?  .ip- 
proprlated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary t>J  permit  the  Commission  to  carry  'lit 
Its   responsibilities   under   this   Act. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NUSON  IS  as  follows  1 

The  Secrttary  or  Commercx. 
Wos/iington.  D  C  .  December  22,  1969. 
Hon   Spiro  T  Acnew, 
P'es-ident  of  the  Senate, 
U  S.  Senate. 
Wa.'^hington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Preside.st  Enclosed  are  four  cop- 
ies of  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  amend  'he 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,"  together  with  a 
sectlon-tay-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill,  .ind  a 
comparative  text  showing  the  changes  which 
the  bill  would  make  in  existing  law 

This  legislation  Implements  the  President's 
message  on  maritime  policy  of  October  23  Its 
prompt  enactment  Is  vital  if  we  are  to  have 
an  adequate  American  flag  merchant  marine 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress of  this  legislation,  enactment  of  which 
18  m  accord  with  the  program  of  the  F»re6l- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

Rocco  C.  Sicn-iANO. 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


December  22,  1969 
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Sbction-bt-Section  Akaltsis  or  TH«  Dkait 
Bill — To    Ameito   the   Merchant   Marikx 

Act,  1936 

Sec.  1  Section  101  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  states  In  part,  that  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  national  defense  and  the  development 
of  the  United  States  foreign  commerce  that 
the  United  States  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine  sufHclent  to  provide  shipping  "service 
on  all  routes"  essential  for  maintaining  the 
flow  of  such  commerce.  Section  1  of  the  bill 
would  strike  out  of  section  101  of  the  Act  the 
words  "service  on  all  routes",  and  would  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  word  "capacity"  to  avoid 
the  implication  that  a  specific  geographic 
path  alone  fulfills  the  test  of  essentiality. 
This  will  make  It  clear  that  vessels  which  do 
not  operate  on  a  fixed  route  still  come  within 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  proposal  to  provide  direct  operating 
subsidy  for  bulk  carriers,  which  do  not  oper- 
ate on  a  specific  geographic  route. 

Sec.  2.  Section  210  of  the  Act  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop  a  long 
range  program  lo  create  an  adequate  and 
well-balanced  merchant  fleet  to  provide  ship- 
ping service  on  all  routes  essential  for  main- 
taining the  flow  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Since  it  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide construction  subsidy  and  direct  operat- 
ing subsidy  for  bulk  carriers,  some  of  which 
do  not  operate  on  a  route,  section  2  of  the 
bin  would  strike  out  the  words  "service  on 
all  routes"  and  would  substitute  therefor  the 
word  "capacity". 

Sec.  3  Section  211  of  the  Act  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
investigate,  determine  and  keep  current  rec- 
ords ol  the  ocean  services,  routes  and  lines 
from  United  States  ports  to  foreign  markets 
which  are  essential  for  the  promotion,  de- 
velopment, and  maintenance  of  the  foreign 
•ommerce  of  the  United  States,  and  the  type, 
size,  and  speed  of  vessels  that  should  be  em- 
ployed on  such  services,  routes  and  lines. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  would  Impose  the  same 
requirements  with  respect  to  bulk  cargo  car- 
rying services,  and  bulk  carriers,  not  all  of 
which  operate  on  a  service,  route,  or  line. 

Sec.  4.  Redesignated  section  211(e)  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  keep 
records  and  Investigate  the  relative  cost  of 
marine  insurance,  maintenance,  repairs, 
wages  and  subsistence  of  oflBcers  and  crews 
incurred  In  the  operation  of  comparable  ves- 
sels under  United  States  registry  and  under 
the  registry  of  a  foreign  country.  Section  4 
of  the  bill  would  require  that  the  same  In- 
formation be  collected  for  bulk  carriers. 

Sec  5,  Section  301  of  the  Act  provides  that 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  apply 
for  construction-differential  subsidy  to  build 
a  new  vessel  for  operation  In  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  or  to  reconstruct 
;i  vessel  for  such  operation,  and  It  prohibits 
'he  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  restricting 
the  operation  of  such  vessels  In  the  foreign 
commerce  In  this  section,  "citizen  of  the 
United  States"  means  the  prospective  ship- 
owner. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  no  longer  per- 
mit the  shipowner  to  be  an  applicant  for 
subsidy  to  construct  a  ship  and  would  sub- 
stitute shipyards  In  the  continental  United 
Stales  as  applicants.  The  application  sub- 
imtted  by  a  shipyard  would  set  forth  the  de- 
sign characteristics  of  the  vessel  that  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  built  with  constructlon-dlffer- 
'■ntlal  subsidy.  With  respect  to  reconstruc- 
tion, either  the  shipowner  or  shipyard  could 
apply. 

SecUon  5  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
■Secretary  of  Commerce  to  reetrlct  the  oper- 
ation of  tile  ship.  The  piupose  of  this  latter 
provision  Is  to  f)ermlt  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meroe  to  Insure  that  when  veaaels  are  built 
for  a  particular  trade  or  trades  they  are  used 
In  the  Intended  trades  or  other  acceptable 
trades.  Under  the  present  law  constructlon- 
dllTerentlal  subsidy  has  seldom  been  extended 
to  vessel  owners  that  did  not  alao  have  an 


operating  oontraot.  The  operating  subsidy 
contracts  require  that  subsidized  vessels 
operate  in  certain  spveclfled  areas.  As  a  result, 
ships  built  with  construction  subeldy  were, 
as  a  practical  matter,  limited  to  opteratlon 
In  certain  geographical  areas.  Under  present 
conditions  It  apj^ears  that  certain  of  the 
United  States  trades  can  be  serviced  without 
operating  subsidy.  The  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Pacific  trades  are  two  such  areas. 
Although  operators  In  these  areas  may  not 
presently  require  operating  subsidy,  con- 
struction subsidy  must  be  made  available  If 
they  are  to  purchase  their  ships  In  the  United 
S:ate8.  The  proposed  provision  would  Insure 
that  where  subsidy  is  paid  for  such  ship 
construction,  the  resulting  ships  are  used 
In  are«M  in  which  they  are  needed  most. 

The  purpose  of  making  the  shipyard  the 
applicant  is  to  bring  the  shipyard  into  the 
design  work  on  the  vessel,  to  encourage 
standardization  of  ships,  and  to  recognize 
that  construction  subsidies  are  subsidies  to 
shipyards,  not  to  shipowners.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  give  preferred  consideration  to 
applications  that  will  tend  to  reduce  con- 
struction-differential subsidies  and  construct 
ships  of  high  transport  capability  and  pro- 
ductivity. Increased  emphasis  on  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  standardized  ships 
will  help  to  achieve  this  result  and  preference 
may  be  given  to  any  application  Incorpo- 
rating standardization  or  other  cost  reduction 
techniques  to  achieve  the  desired  results. 

Sec,  6.  Section  502(a)  of  the  Act  provides 
that  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  certifies  his 
approval  of  the  plans  and  specifications  and 
if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  approves  the 
application,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
secure  bids  on  behalf  of  the  applicant,  and 
if  both  approve  the  lowest  responsible  bid, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  contract  with 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  for  construc- 
tion of  the  ship  and  may  concurrently  con- 
tract with  the  applicant  for  sale  of  the  vessel 
to  him  at  the  estimated  foreign  cost  of  the 
vessel.  Section  6  of  the  bill  would  conform 
section  502(a)  to  the  change  made  in  sec- 
tion 501  (a)  making  a  shipyard  the  applicaxit 
rather  than  the  prospective  shljxDwner.  With 
this  change  the  section  would  provide  that 
after  approval  of  the  shipyard's  application, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  obtain 
competitive  bids  and  contract  with  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  for  construction  of  the 
ships.  The  applicant  shipyard  would  obtain 
the  contract  only  if  it  was  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder.  Section  6  of  the  bill  would 
also  amend  section  502(a)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  contract  lor  sale 
of  the  vessel  upon  its  completion  to  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  citizen  has  the  ability,  exi>erlence, 
financial  resources,  and  other  quaUfications 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  vessel. 

Section  502(b)  of  the  Act  pro\-ldes  that  the 
construction-differential  subsidy  may  equal 
but  shall  not  exceed  the  excess  of  the  bid  of 
the  shipbuilder  constructing  the  vessel  over 
the  estimated  foreign  cost  of  building  the 
vessel  in  a  representative  foreign  shipyard. 
Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  that  the  estimated  foreign 
cost  shall  be  by  type  of  vessel  which  the 
Secretary  shall  compute  periodically.  Between 
recomputatlons  the  Secretary  shall  adjust 
this  cost  for  increases  or  decreases  in  labor 
and  material  costs.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  permit  applicant  shipyards 
to  compute  the  subsidy  In  advance  and  quote 
a  price  on  standard  vessels  to  prospective 
buyers.  The  maximum  subsidy  permitted  by 
section  502(b)  is  55  percent  of  the  United 
States  cost  of  the  vessel  until  July  1,  1970, 
and  thereafter  50  p>ercent  of  such  cost.  When 
the  difference  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  cost  of  the  ship  exceeds  this  percent- 
age, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  with  shipyards  for  construction 


of  the  vessel  at  a  price  that  will  reduce  the 
differential  to  the  applicable  percentage  or 
less. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  this 
provision  to  authorize  such  negotiation  If 
the  differential  exceeds  45%  of  such  cost 
in  1971,  43%  in  1972,  41%  in  1973,  39%  in 
1974,  37%  in  1975,  and  35%  In  1976  and 
35%  in  1976  and  thereafter.  These  differen- 
tials are  the  productivity  goals  which  should 
be  achieved  by  domestic  shipyards  if  they 
are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  President's 
program.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the 
requirement  of  competitive  bidding  would 
permit  negotiation  only  with  the  low  bidder. 
There  may,  however,  be  instances  where  a 
bidder  other  than  the  low  bidder  would  be 
willing  to  reduce  his  price  to  acceptable  con- 
struction differential  levels.  This  section 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  negotiate  with  respect  to  price  with  any 
bidder  whether  or  not  such  bidder  is  the 
low  bidder.  This  provision  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable where  the  low  bidder  was  within 
the  applicable  construction  differential  lim- 
its. In  such  a  case  the  low  bid  would  be 
accepted. 

In  addition,  section  6  would  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not  enter 
into  a  contract  requiring  a  construction  dif- 
ferential In  excess  of  the  applicable  percent- 
age In  any  year  commencing  with  fiscal  1972 
unless  he  shall,  before  entering  into  such 
contract,  give  due  consideration  to  the  like- 
lihood that  the  applicable  construction  dif- 
ferential will  not  be  attained  and  the  con- 
struction program  will  not  be  continued.  If 
the  Secretary  does  enter  Into  such  a  con- 
tract he  must  notify  the  Chairman  of  the 
CJommlssion  on  American  Shipbuilding  of 
such  contract  and  the  Commission  must  sub- 
mit Its  report  within  six  months  of  such 
notification.  The  percentages  set  forth  In 
this  section  are  realistic  goals  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  shipbuilding  industry  will 
be  able  to  meet  these  goals.  Failure  to  meet 
the  goals  would  cause  serious  concern  over 
the  ability  of  the  industry  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  shipbuilding  program  contained 
in  this  bill.  Accordingly,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  an  accelerated  report  from  the  Com- 
mission on  American  Shipbuilding  to  deter- 
mine If  the  goals  of  the  construction  program 
will  be  met  and  if  not  to  recommend  alter- 
natives to  ship  construction  program. 

Section  502(c)  of  the  Act  provides  for  sale 
of  the  ship  after  construction  to  the  appli- 
cant shipowner  with  a  25  percent  down  pay- 
ment, the  balance  to  be  paid  in  equal  annual 
installments  over  the  25  year  life  of  the  ship, 
with  Interest  at  SVi  percent  per  annum  on 
the  unpaid  balance.  Section  6  of  the  bill 
would  amend  this  subsection  to  substitute 
for  the  31;,  percent  interest  rate,  a  rate  equal 
to  the  Government's  cost  of  borrowing 
money.  Section  502(e)  provides  for  building 
the  vessel  in  a  United  States  Navy  shipyard, 
if  no  bids  are  received  or  if  the  bidding  Is 
collusive  or  if  the  bids  are  unreasonable. 
Section  502(f)  provides  for  the  allocation  of 
shipbuilding  among  shipyards  if  this  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  mobilization  base  at 
strategic  points.  Section  502(g)  provides  for 
the  sale  of  vessels  purchased  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  215  of  the  Act.  Section  6 
of  the  bill  would  amend  these  sections  by 
changing  the  word  "applicant"  to  "pur- 
chaser" or  "citizen  of  the  United  States" 
whichever  is  appropriate.  Under  present  day 
conditions  ships  built  with  construction  sub- 
sidy are  built  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 504.  This  procedure  Is  not  expected  to 
change.  The  provisions  of  section  502  are  Im- 
portant, however,  In  the  interpretation  of 
other  provisions  of  the  statute  including 
section  504. 

Sec.  7.  Section  503  of  the  Act  provides  for 
the  documentation,  for  25  years,  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  vessels  built 
with    construction-differential    subsidy    and 
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for  the  sale  by  the  government  of  the  vessel 
•ubject  to  a  mortgage  Section  7  of  the  bill 
would  amend  this  section  by  chan^n?  the 
word  applicant'  to  purcha-ser  wherever  r. 
appears  to  make  it  clear  that  the  purchaser 
of  the  vessel  under  tJnls  sectlun  la  not  rhe 
same  as  the  applicant  fdr  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy  which,  under  the  proposed 
legUlatlon,  is  the  shipyard 

3ic  8  Section  504  of  the  Act  provides  that 
If  an  eligible  applicant  wants  to  finance  the 
coiLstructlon  of  a  vessel  according  to  approval 
plans  and  specifications  rather  than  purchase 
It  from  the  Secretary,  the  SecretAfy  may  per- 
mit him  to  obtain  competitive  bids  If  the 
Secretary  considers  the  bid  of  the  shipyard  in 
which  the  applicant  wants  to  have  the  vessel 
built  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  the  Secre- 
tary may  approve  the  bid,  become  a  party  to 
the  contract,  and  agree  to  pay  construcTluii- 
dlflerential  subsidy  and  for  national  defense 
features  ba.^ed  upon  the  lowest  responsible 
bid 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  amend  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  thit  if  a  qualified  purchaser 
desires  to  purchase  a  vessel  constructed  in 
accordance  with  an  application  for  construc- 
tlan-dlffereiuial  subs.cly  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  in  Ueu  of  paying  the  entire 
cost  of  the  ■.e^sel  under  section  502,  contract 
W3  pay  i^rrty  the  construction-differential  sub- 
sttty  anftThe  cost  of  national  defense  features 
to  th?  shipbuilder  constructing  the  vessel 
Under  this  amendment  the  qualified  pur- 
chaser would  not  have  to  accept  'he  lowest 
responsible  bid.  but  the  subsidy  and  cost  of 
national  defense  fea'ures  would  be  based 
'.ipon  the  lowest  resptmsible  bid  unless  the 
Secretary  has  negotiated  a  lo'Aer  price  under 
section  502 lb) 

Src  9  Section  505 la)  of  the  Act  provides 
tha:  In  all  construction  under  the  Act.  the 
shipbuilder  subct)ntrdct<:)rs,  m.iterlalmen,  or 
suppliers  shall  so  far  as  practicable  use  only 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies  of  the  growth. 
production  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States 

Section  9  of  the  bill  would  require  only 
that  major  c-impoiients  of  the  huU  or  super- 
structure and  any  material  or  other  articles 
used  m  the  construction  of  the  vessel  and  in- 
cluded in  the  United  Sta-e>  construction  cost 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  construc- 
tion-dltTerer.tial  subsidy  payable  be  of  demes- 
ne origin  T"ne  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  make  clear  that  only  thotse  items  for  which 
government  subsidy  is  paid  must  be  of 
domestic  origin  All  major  structural  compo- 
nents. ho*ever.  must  be  of  domestic  origin 
whether  or  not  subsidy  is  paid  on  such  com- 
ponent's. 

Sec'lons  505ib).  ic).  id)  and  lei  provide 
for  recapture  of  all  profit  made  by  any  shlp- 
buildrr  under  any  contract  under  trie  V  of 
the  AC  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  con- 
tract price  Section  '3  of  the  bill  would  repeal 
these  provisions.  These  provisions  have  been 
su^pfmied  bv  the  Rene(;otntlon  .\ct  which 
achieve-,  a  similar  result  and  which  Is  not 
limited  in  ILs  application  to  shipyards  Reten- 
tion of  these  provtslorxs  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose 

Sec  10  Section  SlOiai  of  the  Act  defines 
the  term  -obsolete  vessel",  in  part,  for  pur- 
poses of  trade-in  to  the  United  States  is  a 
vessel  not  less  than  17  years  old  and  In  the 
Judgment  ot  the  Secretary  obsolete  or  Inade- 
quate for  succeaoful  operation  In  "he  foreign 
or  dorne&tlc  trade  of  the  United  iitates  Some 
w.ir-buUt  vessels  that  are  traded-in  are  of 
the  s.ime  type  is  others  whose  operation  we 
continue  to  subsidize  Section  805ibi  of  the 
Act  provides  that  no  operating  subsidy  shall 
be  paid  f^r  tae  operation  <t  a  veetel  that  Is 
o.er  20  years  old  if  it  was  built  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1946,  or  25  years  old  if  It  waa  built 
thereafter  vinless  the  Secretary  finds  that  It 
U  In  the  public  interest  to  do  so 

To  c^anf  >nn  these  two  findings  section  10 
of  the  bill  would  substitute  in  section  510(a) 
for  the  andiug  that  the  veaael  is  obsolete  or 


inadequate  for  succeaaful  operation  in  the 
foreign  or  domestic  commerce  at  the  United 
States,  a  finding  that  in  the  Judgment  of  th*- 
Secretary,  the  vessel  should,  by  reason  of  age. 
jbaolwcence  or  otherwise,  be  replaced  In  the 
public  interest  Section  10  of  the  bill  would 
also  eliminate  the  17  yeax  ;ige  requirement. 
becau.se  we  may  want  to  trade  In  some  ves- 
sels prior  to  that  age  Another  part  jf  the 
definition  of  obftolete  vessel'  In  section  510 
Is  that  the  vessel  is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  St*t«e  and  has  been  owned  by  such 
citizen  for  J  years  prior  to  the  tr.ide-m 
Under  this  part  ff  'he  definition  if  an  oper- 
ator sells  his  vessel  to  another  United  States 
citizen  In  :ieu  of  tr:Mllng  It  in.  but  must  take 
the  vessel  ba.ck  because  the  purchaser  de- 
faults, the  vessel  become  ineligible  for 
trade-in  because  the  same  owner  has  not 
ownofl  It  for  3  yeiirs  prior  to  the  trade-in 
Section  10  of  the  bill  would  eliminate  t-his 
difficulty  by  changing  the  ownersmp  require- 
ment ti^  a  requl-ement  that  the  vessel  hiia 
been  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (or  at  lea-t  3  >ears  prior  to  the 
trade-in 

Src  II  Section  SlOMi  of  the  Act  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  O^-nimerce  until  July 
5.  1970.  to  acquire  vessels  which  were  con- 
structed or  contracted  for  by  United  States 
shipyards  before  September  :1  1945  m  ex- 
change for  more  modern  and  efficient  ocean- 
going vessels  which  were  constructed  or  con- 
tracted f  >r  by  Unltetl  St.ttes  shipyards  be- 
tween Septemoer  i  lO.'JK  and  September  2. 
1945.  which  are  owned  by  the  United  States 
Section  11  of  the  bill  would  extend  this 
authority  to  July  5  1972.  and  would  elimi- 
nate the  construction  dates  There  Jire  still 
some  shlf)8  m  the  reserve  fleet  which  if 
traded-'>ut  and  converted  would  become 
efficient  vessels  In  addition  we  may  receive 
in  trade  some  vessels  constructed  after  1946 
which  may  later  be  traded-'mt 

Sec  12  Section  601  lai  of  the  Act  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  consider  the  application 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  fi- 
nancial aid  in  the  operation  of  a  vessel  in 
an  essentia!  servTce  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  but  provides  that  he 
shall  not  approve  the  application  unless  he 
determines  that  ili  operation  of  the  vessel 
in  such  service,  route  or  line  Is  required  to 
meet  foreign  competition  and  to  pn.'miite 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
■vnd  (21  the  applicant  owns  or  can  and  will 
build  or  purchase  vessels  of  the  size.  type. 
speed  and  number,  and  with  the  proper 
equipment,  required  to  enable  him  to  irp- 
erate  and  maintain  "he  services,  route  or  line 
so  as  to  meet  compe'ltlve  conditions  and 
promote  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  This  section  was  not  Intended  to 
permit  Hnanctal  aid  in  the  operation  of  bulk 
carriers  The  amendment  made  by  section  12 
tJ  the  bill  is  Intended  t'  permit  the  grant 
of  flnanclal  aid  to  bulk  carriers  The  amend- 
ment would  strike  out  of  the  section  the 
words  3er%'lce.  route  or  line  and  the  reference 
to  maintaining  a  service  route  or  line  and 
would  substitute  therefor  the  words  "essen- 
tial service"  The  amendment  would  define 
essential  service  for  purposes  of  title  VI  as 
the  operation  of  a  vessel  on  a  service,  route 
or  line  described  In  section  211(ai  of  the 
Act  or  In  bulk  cargo  cirrying  service  de- 
scribed in  section   211 'bi    of   the  Act 

Sec.  13  Section  603 i,u  of  the  Act  provides 
that  If  the  Secretirv  approves  in  appllcui'nn 
for  operating  subsidy  he  may  enter  into  a 
contract  to  pay  such  subsidy  for  vessels  op- 
erating In  a  service,  route  or  line  To  author- 
ize contracts  for  operation  of  bulk  cirrlers. 
section  13  of  the  bill  would  strike  out  the 
words  "such  service,  route,  or  line"  and  In- 
sert "In  an  essential  service  '  In  lieu  thereof 

Sec  14.  Section  603(bi  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  .unount  of  the  ojjeratlng-dlf- 
ferentlal  subsidy  for  the  operation  of  a  ves- 
sel ou  A  service,  route  or  line  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  excess  of   the  fair  and   reasonable 


cost  of  Insurance,  maintenance,  repairs  not 
compensated  by  insurance,  wages  and  sub- 
sistence of  officers  and  crews,  and  any  other 
Items  of  expense  with  respect  to  which  the 
Secretary  finds  the  applicant  is  at  a  sub- 
stantial disadvantage,  over  the  estimated  fiilr 
and  reasonable  cost  of  the  .same  Items  of  ex- 
pense If  the  vessel  were  operated  under  the 
registry  of  a  foreign  country  whose  vessels 
.ire   substantial   competitors  of   the  ves.^el 

Section  14  of  the  bill  would  amend  this 
section  by  substltutinu;  tlie  term  essential 
service"  f  jr  the  words  'servue.  route,  or  line  ' 
The  purpose  of  this  Is  to  thermit  payment  of 
operating-differential  subsidy  for  the  opera- 
tion of  bulk  carriers  which  do  not  operate 
on  a  service,  route  or  line  Section  14  would 
also  eliminate  .is  Items  to  be  subsidized  il) 
subsistence  of  officers  and  crews  except  on 
passenger  vessels  as  defined  in  section  613  of 
the  Art.  (2i  maintenance  and  repairs,  not 
compensated  by  Insuran  :c  on  vessels  cun- 
,>lructed  under  a  contrac*  awarded  after  Jan- 
uary 1  1970  In  addition,  the  authority  to 
pay  operating  .-ubsldy  n  any  other  Hem  of 
expense  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
finds  the  operator  Is  at  a  substantial  disad- 
vantage would  be  eliminated  The  elimina- 
tion of  these  items  will  not  place  the  opera- 
tAjrs  at  a  substantl.il  dlsad\antage  and  will 
simplify  Uie  administration  of  the  Act  For 
the  Words  '  w.iges  •  •  •  ti!  officers  and  crews  '. 
the  amendment  would  substitute  the  term 
"subsldlzable  wage  costs  of  United  Stales 
officers  and  crews'  which  is  defined  in  the 
new  subsection  ici  which  would  be  added  by 
section  15  of  the  bill 

Section  14  would  also  authon/e  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  anv  vessel  operating  ui 
an  essential  service  other  than  a  vcs.sel  which 
operates  as  a  common  carrier  on  a  .--ervice. 
route,  or  line,  to  pay.  in  Ueu  of  the  (.■perallng- 
dllferentlal  .subsidy  provided  by  section  003 
lb)  of  the  Act.  such  sums  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  necessary  to  make  the  cost  of 
operating  the  vet-sel  competitive  with  the 
cost  of  operating  similar  vessels  uiuur  the 
registry  of  a  loretgn  country  Since  bulk  car- 
riers have  not  been  subsidize<l  before,  tlis 
flexibility  Is  necessary  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  subsidization. 

Sec  15  This  section  would  redesignate  the 
present  subsection  ici  ot  section  603  as  .sub- 
section if)  and  would  add  a  new  subsection 
ICI  which  would  specify  the  manner  in  which 
the  cost  of  employing  United  Slates  officers 
and  crews  shall  be  determined  lor  subsidy 
purposes  The  new  subsection  deiines  a  num- 
ber of  terms  which  are  necessary  lor  the 
calculation  vf  subsulv  Section  ti03(b).  as 
amended,  woukl  provide  tliat  the  subsidy  in 
respect  of  compfiifation  of  officers  and  crew 
Is  the  difference  between  the  sutasidlzable 
wage  cost  of  US.  officers  and  crew  and  the 
foreign  crew  compensation  cost.  The  ncv 
subsection  ic)  relates  the  term  subsldlzable 
wage  cobt^  of  US  officers  and  crews  to  ihe 
cost  incurred  by  the  vessel  operators  under 
their  collective  bargaining  agreements  Tlie 
term  "collective  bargaining  costs  '  includes 
any  item  of  expense  paid  under  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  that  is  related  to  the 
employment  of  officers  and  crews  on  a  sub- 
sidized ve,s5el  It  would  include  such  itemt 
as  pensions  and  welfare  benelUf.  •ralnins 
fund  contributions  and  anv  other  items  in- 
cluded In  the  collective  bargaining  contract 
ai  a  result  of  good  faith  bargainiiii,'  between 
employer  and  employee  Certain  costs  would, 
however,  be  excludeil  No  subsidy  would  be 
paid  in  respect  of  subsistence  of  officers  and 
crews  on  cargo  vessels  Subsistence  on  pas- 
.senger  vessels  Is  provided  for  iintier  section 
603  (b»  as  that  section  wovild  be  amended 
No  costs  Incurred  in  connection  with  those 
officers  or  members  of  the  crew  that  have 
been  found  to  be  vinnecessary  for  the  effi- 
cient and  economical  operation  of  'he  vessel 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  he  al- 
lowed If  'he  Secretary  has  made  his  finding 
prior  to  the  award  of  a  contract  for  the  con- 


struction or  reconstruction  of  a  vessel.  In 
addition,  costs  relating  to  officers  and  crew 
members  found  prior  to  March  1970  under 
the  Secretary's  present  procedures  to  be  un- 
necessary would  be  excluded  from  collective 
bargaining  costs  The  words  efBclent  and 
economical  operation  of  the  vessel  would 
where  necessary  permit  crew  compliments 
greater  than  the  minimum  Coast  Guard 
safety  requirements  but  would  require  that 
crew  compliments  be  derived  "With  due  re- 
gard to  the  economics  of  commercial  vessel 
operation  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Section  (ci  al^o  defines  the  term  "base 
period  costs"  Por  the  first  base  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1970  and  ending  June  30. 
1971.  the  collective  bargaining  costs  as  of 
January  1.  1971.  less  costs  that  have  been  dls- 
.lUowed  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  March  1, 
1970.  '.vouid  constitute  the  base  period  costs. 
Por  this  first  base  period,  no  cost  of  any 
kind  that  has  been  disallowed  under  present 
law  would  be  Included  in  calculating  the  base 
period  costs  Both  the  exclusions  from  the 
term  colle-'tlve  barsalnlng  costs,  which  are 
limited  to  manning  disallowances  and  all 
other  disallowances  under  present  law,  would 
be  excluded  from  the  first  base  period  cal- 
culation A  o.ise  period  Is  defined  as  any  an- 
nual period  beginning  July  1  and  ending 
June  30  with  resjaect  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  establishes  a  base  period  cost. 

In  order  to  determine  the  subsidlzable  wage 
costs  of  U  S.  officers  and  crews  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculating  the  operating  subsidy,  the 
base  period  costs  would  be  adjusted  by  ref- 
erence ti)  increases  or  decreases  in  an  index 
of  wage  and  benefit  costs.  The  subsidlzable 
wages  for  subsidy  purposes  could  not  be  less 
than  90  percent  of  the  collective  bargaining 
cost;  nor  more  than  110  percent  of  such 
cost.  Tlie  base  period  costs  for  subsequent 
base  periods  would  be  the  average  of  the  sub- 
sidlzable wage  costs  of  US.  officers  and  cre'ws 
for  thf  prrceding  annual  period,  increased  or 
decreased  by  the  Index  to  January  1  of  the 
base  period,  and  the  collective  bargaining 
costs  on  January  1  of  the  base  pverlod.  The 
difference  between  the  base  f>erlod  cost  and 
collective  barp.dnlng  costs  on  January  1  of 
any  base  period  after  the  first  base  period 
may  not  exceed  five-fourths  of  one  percent 
of  the  collective  bargaining  costs  on  January 
1  of  the  base  period  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  most 
recent  base  period  determination. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  deter- 
mine the  collective  bargaining  costs  on  each 
January  1  and  would  establish  a  new  base 
;>eriod  cost  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  2 
nor  more  than  4  years  The  new  subsection 
provides  that  the  foregoing  index  shall  be 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  shall  consist  of  the  average  annua! 
ch  »nge  m  wages  and  benefits  for  employees 
covered  by  collective  bargaining  agreements. 
The  index  w.ould  pive  equal  weight  toi  (1) 
changes  affecting  employees  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry  other  than  the  offshore  marl- 
time  Industry.  ,ind  (2l  changes  affecting  em. 
ployses  In  all  industries  other  than  trans- 
Ijortatlon.  The  purpose  of  the  index  provisions 
IS  to  provide  an  incentive  for  vessel  oper- 
afars  to  control  their  costs.  To  the  degree 
their  cost  incre.'ses  are  less  than  the  increases 
in  the  Index,  they  profit  from  such  control. 
Section  15  of  the  bill  would  also  add  new  sub- 
-ectlons    (dt    and    lei    to  section   603. 

The  new  subsection  (d)  would  provide 
that  in  determining  foreign  manning  for 
subsidy  purposes  that  foreign  manning  with 
respect  to  a  particular  foreign  ship  tjrpe  will 
not  be  redetermined  tmtll  the  adoption  of  a 
new  base  period  cost.  At  present,  the  foreign 
manning  determination  is  not  changed  for 
a  three  year  pierlod  unless  the  type  of  ship 
uhlch  constitutes  the  main  foreign  competi- 
tion is  changed.  Similarly,  under  new  sub- 
.-ectlon  Id)  the  manning  would  be  redeter- 
mined If  the  foreign  ship  tyj)e  changes.  The 


new  subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  wage 
subsidy  shall  be  payable  monthly,  for  voy- 
ages completed  during  the  month,  on  the 
operator's  certification  that  the  subsidized 
vessels  were  in  authorized  service.  Former 
subsection  (c)  of  section  603  (which  has 
been  redesignated  subsection  if))  provides 
that  the  subsidy  shall  be  determined  and 
payable  on  the  basis  of  a  final  accounting 
made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end 
of  each  year  or  other  period  fixed  in  the  con- 
tract, and  It  makes  provision  for  certain  pay- 
ments on  account.  Section  15  of  the  bill 
would  amend  this  section  so  that  it  would 
not  apply  to  the  wage  subsidy.  The  subsec- 
tion also  provides  that  no  subsidy  shall  be 
paid  until  the  contractor  provides  evidence 
that  the  minimum  wages  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  301(a)  have  been 
paid  to  the  ship>s  personnel.  Section  15  of 
the  bill  repeals  this  provision  as  no  longer 
necessary. 

Sec.  16.  Section  605(c)  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides that  no  contract  shall  be  made  under 
title  'VI  with  resp>ect  to  a  vessel  to  be  op- 
erated on  a  service,  route  or  line  served  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  which  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  existing  service  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  after  proper  hear- 
ing of  all  parties  that  the  ser\'lce  already 
provided  by  vessels  of  United  States  registry 
In  such  service,  route  or  line  Is  Inadequate 
and  that  In  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses and  policy  of  this  Act,  additional  ves- 
sels should  be  operated  thereon  The  section 
provides  in  addition  that  no  contract  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  a  vessel  to  be  op- 
erated on  a  service,  route  or  line  served  by 
two  or  more  citizens  of  the  United  States  if 
the  Secretary  determines  the  effect  of  such  a 
contract  would  be  to  give  undue  advantage 
or  be  unduly  prejudicial,  as  between  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  operation  of 
vessels  in  competitive  services,  routes  or  lines 
unless  following  public  hearing  the  Secre- 
tary determines  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into 
such  contract  to  provide  adequate  service  by 
vessels  of  United  States  registry.  Section  16 
of  the  bill  would  amend  this  section  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "services,  routes,  and 
lines"  and  substituting  the  words  "essential 
service".  The  purpose  Is  to  include  within 
the  coverage  of  the  section  contracts  for  the 
operation  of  bulk  carriers  and  thus  prevent 
unfairness  to  other  operators. 

Sec  17.  Section  606(3)  of  the  Act  provides 
that  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
change  in  the  service,  route  or  line  receiving 
a  subsidy  Is  necessary,  he  may  make  such 
changes  upxjn  readjustment  of  the  subsidy. 
Section  17  would  amend  this  provision  by 
striking  out  the  reference  to  "service,  route. 
or  line"  and  substituting  "essential  service '. 
The  purpose  is  to  include  within  the  provi- 
sion contracts  with  bulk  carriers.  Section 
606(4)  provides  that  if  a  contractor  receiv- 
ing an  operating-differential  subsidy  claims 
he  cannot  maintain  and  operate  his  vessels 
on  such  service,  route  or  line  with  a  reason- 
able profit  on  his  investment  and  asks  for 
modification  or  rescission  of  his  contract,  and 
the  Secretary  detrmines  that  such  claim  is 
proved,  the  Secretary  shall  modify  or  rescind 
the  contract.  Section  17  would  modify  this 
provision  to  make  it  applicable  to  contracts 
with  bulk  carriers. 

Section  606(51  of  the  Act  provides  that 
when  at  the  end  of  any  10  year  period  the 
contractor's  net  profit  on  his  subsidized  ves- 
sels has  averaged  more  than  10  percent  of  his 
capital  necessarily  employed,  he  shall  pay 
one-half  of  such  net  profit  to  the  United 
States,  but  not  exceeding  the  operating- 
differential  subsidy  paid  to  him  during  the 
period,  as  partial  or  complete  reimbursement 
of  the  operating  subsidy.  Section  17  of  the 
bill  would  repeal  this  section  because  Its 
purpose  is  largely  served  by  present  corporate 
tax  rates,  and  such  repeal  would  simplify  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act. 

Section  606(6)    (redesignated  section  606 


(511  provides  that  the  operator  will  conduct 
his  operations  with  respect  to  the  vessel's 
services,  routes  and  lines  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  manner  but  with  due 
regard  to  the  minimum  manning  scales  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  title  III.  Section  17  of  the 
bill  would  make  this  provision  applicable 
to  bulk  carrier  operators,  and  would  repeal 
the  obsolete  reference  to  manning  scales. 

Section  606(7)  (redesignated  section 
606(6))  provides  that  the  operator  shall 
whenever  practicable  use  only  articles,  ma- 
terials and  supplies  of  the  growth,  produc- 
tion, and  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  perform  repairs  to  subsidized  ves- 
sels in  the  United  States.  Section  16  would 
modify  this  provision  so  that  it  would  be 
applicable  only  to  items  that  would  be  sub- 
sidized, namely,  repairs  on  vessels  built  prior 
to  January  1.  1970.  and  subsistence  of  officers 
and  crews  on  passenger  vessels.  This  would 
simplify  administration  of  the  Act  and  re- 
move an  Inequity. 

Sec.  18.  Section  607(a)  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  operator  shall  be  entitled  to 
withdraw  annually  from  earnings  of  subsi- 
dized vessels,  as  dividends,  a  sum  not  in  ex- 
cess of  10  percent  of  his  capital  necessarily 
employed  in  his  business.  This  provision  was 
included  In  the  Act  to  protect  the  recap- 
ture rights  of  the  United  States.  Section  18 
of  the  bill  repeals  this  provision  since  the 
bill  also  repeals  the  recapture  provisions. 

Sec.  19.  Section  607(b)  of  the  Act  (re- 
designated (a)  )  requires  a  subsidized  opera- 
tor to  create  a  capital  reserve  fund  into 
which  he  is  required  to  deposit  depreciation 
on  his  subsidized  vessels  and  such  percent- 
age of  his  annual  profits  in  excess  of  10 
percent  of  his  capital  necessarily  employed 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to 
build  up  a  fund  to  replace  his  ships.  Prom 
this  fund  he  may  pay  the  principal  on  mort- 
gages on  his  subsidized  vessels,  make  dis- 
bursements for  replacement  vessels  or  for  ad- 
ditional vessels,  for  amounts  contributed  for 
design  expenses,  and  for  amounts  for  pur- 
chase of  containers.  Section  19  of  the  bill 
would  amend  this  provision  so  that  It  would 
be  available  to  any  United  States  flag  opera- 
tor in  foreign  trade  who  has  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  build 
vessels. 

Sec.  20.  Section  607 ic)  of  the  Act  requires 
the  subsidized  operator  to  create  a  special 
reserve  fund  into  which  he  must  deposit 
all  profit  on  his  subsidized  vessels  in  excess 
of  10  percent  of  capital  necessarily  employed. 
From  this  fund  he  may  reimburse  his  gen- 
eral funds  for  operating  losses  and  pay  his 
recapture  obligations.  The  chief  purpose  of 
this  fund  is  to  protect  the  recapture  rights 
of  the  United  States,  Since  the  bill  repeals 
the  operators  recapture  obligations  section 
20  of  the  bill  repeals  the  provisions  requiring 
this  fund.  Section  607 1  d )  of  the  Act  ( redesig- 
nated (bl  I  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  reserve  funds  and  shall  in- 
clude a  definition  of  "net  earnings  '  and 
"capital  necessarily  employed".  These  defini- 
tions were  required  fcjr  recapture  purposes. 
Section  20  of  the  bill  repeals  them  since 
It  also  repeals  the  recapture  provisions.  The 
subsection  also  authorizes  investment  of  the 
fund  in  interest  bearing  securities  and.  if 
there  is  a  trustee  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
in  common  stocks.  Section  20  of  the  bill 
conforms  these  provisions  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  permitting  unsubsldlzed 
operators  to  have  such  capital  reserve  funds 
and  abolishing  special  reserve  funds. 

Sec  21.  Section  607(e)  of  the  Act  (redesig- 
nated (c)  )  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  per- 
mit the  operator  to  withdraw  funds  from 
his  capital  reserve  funds  if  his  special  reserve 
fund  is  exhausted  and  his  operating  funds 
have  been  depleted  through  losses.  Section  21 
of  the  bill  conforms  this  section  of  the  Act 
to  the  provisions  allowing  unsubsldlzed  op- 
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BTttion   CO    hAvr   caplial    reaer/e   funds    »ncl 
aboIUhlng  special  reserve  funds 

Sec  33  Section  »07i  fi  of  the  Act  redeslg- 
naied  >  d  i  i  provide*  that  on  termination  r.f 
the  operatmg-subatdy  contract,  amounts  in 
the  funds  shall  be  the  property  of  the  con- 
tractfir  except  for  sum*  due  the  United 
States  Sec'lon  22  of  the  bill  conforms  'his 
provision  to  the  pr<. visions  allowing  unsub- 
sldlzed  perators  In  foreiifTi  trade  to  have 
capttal  reserve  funds  and  ab<jlishlng  special 
reserve  funds 

Sec  2:i  Section  (J07.g)  of  the  Act  i  redesig- 
nated ei  I  provides  that  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  the  cuntractor  can  vol'jn- 
tarlly  increase  the  amounts  in  his  reserve 
funds  by  depositing  any  or  ail  earnings  other- 
wise »vuUable  for  distribution  to  stockhold- 
ers Section  23  of  the  biil  conforms  this  pro- 
vision to  the  provisions  permitting  unsub- 
sldlzed  operators  in  foreign  trade  to  have 
capita;  reserve  funds  and  abolishing  special 
re8erv»>  funds 

Sii-  24  Secuon  907  h  i  >f  the  Act  i  redesig- 
nated 'fi  I  provides  that  earnings  dep^mited 
in  his  reserve  funds  except  earnings  witli- 
drawn  frf»m  his  special  reserve  fund  into  ils 
genera;  funds  or  distributed  as  dividends  > 
are  exempt  from  all  Federal  taxes  The  sec- 
tloti  further  provides  that  earnings  with- 
drawn Slum  the  special  reserve  fund  shall  be 
tAxed  «jk  though  eurned  m  the  year  of  wlth- 
dr>iwa;  Section  24  of  the  bill  conforms  this 
provision  to  the  provisions  that  uiisubsldlzed 
oper»".ors  may  create  a  capital  reserve  f  ind 
and  abolish  special  reser.e  funds  Section  24 
of  the  bill  Imposes  interest  un  the  am  .unt 
of  t&x  that  would  have  been  due  In  the  year 
the  earnings  were  deposited,  from  the  date 
of  deposit  to  the  date  A  withdrawal  it  the 
rate  per  annum  provided  In  'he  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  U,  taxes  not 
paid  on  »r  before  the  last  clay  prescrlbetl  for 
payment  Currently,  the  rate  provided  bv  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  la  "5  percent  The  Im- 
position of  this  interest  should  remove  any 
incentive  to  accumulate  reserve  fund  monies 
Accumulation  r.f  earnings  m  the  reserve  fund 
wltl^.out  new  ship  construction  will  tw  of  no 
t>enertt  to  vessel  owners 

Sec  JS  This  section  adds  a  new  subsection 
igt  to  section  607  which  would  define  the 
term  United  States  foreign  trade"  as  includ- 
ing those  areaa  of  domestic  trade  in  which  a 
vessel  bull-  with  construction-differential 
subsidy  may  operate  under  section  506  of  the 
Act  This  section  would  also  define  vessel" 
as  a  vessel  bulit  In  the  continental  United 
States  jnd  do<-umen'e'-l  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  states  The  purptise  of  these  provi- 
sions Is  to  equa;ize  the  situation  of  unsub- 
sldlzed  operators  in  r^jrelgn  trade  with  th4t 
of  subsidized  jperators  so  far  as  uie  of  ships 
built  with  tax  deferred  funds  Is  concerned 

TTiis  section  would  also  idd  a  new  sub- 
section hi  to  section  607  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  'he 
Secretary  .f  the  Treasury  Jointly  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regiilatluns  ne<:easary  under  this 
section  Under  the  present  tax  deferred  pro- 
visions of  section  607  the  tax  liability  of  the 
subsidized  operators  Is  determined  under 
closing  agreements  entered  into  between  the 
operator  and  the  Treasury  It  is  expected  that 
the  regulations  prescribed  under  the  author- 
ity jf  new  subsection  h.  would  generally 
follow  the  form  of  the  present  closing  a^ee- 
ments  with  subsidized  oper«tors  and  'hereby 
provide  a  uniform  basis  for  determining  the 
tax  iMbliltv  of  operators  that  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits extended  by  section  907  as  It  would  be 
amended 

:iEt  26  Section  803  of  the  Act  provides 
that  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  contractor  receiv- 
ing an  operating-differential  subsidy  or  any 
charterer  under  title  VTI  t  i  employ  any  per- 
son ^^  concern  performing  or  supplying  ship- 
repair  ship-chandler  'jjwboat  or  Kindred 
services  if  the  contractor  or  any  related  com- 
pany or  anv  member  of  ^heir  Immediate  fam- 
ilies owns  any  pecuniary  interest  dlrectlj   or 


Indirectly  In  the  person  supplying  such  serv- 
ices The  chief  purposes  of  this  provision  was 
to  prevent  the  bleeding  off  of  profits  from  the 
subsidized  .'ompany  to  defeat  recapture  Since 
the  bill  repeals  the  recapture  provisions  sec- 
tion iH  of  the  bin  repeals  section  803  of  the 
Act 

Sec  27  Section  BoSio  of  the  Act  provides 
that  no  salary  for  personal  services  In  excess 
of  125  000  paid  by  'he  comractor  shall  be 
taken  into  account  for  subsidy  accounting 
purp<jse8  The  purpose  if  this  provision  was 
to  protect  the  recapture  rights  of  the  United 
States  Since  the  bill  repeals  the  recapture 
provisions,  section  27  of  the  bill  repeals  the 
foregoing  provision  Under  section  38  of  the 
bill  this  repeal  would  be  retroactively  applied 
with  respect  to  seafaring  personnel 

Sec  28  Section  1101  r\  at  the  Act  defines 
the  term  vessel'  for  purposes  of  granting 
lovi  and  mortgage  Insurance  Section  28  of 
the  bill  amends  this  serfion  to  Include 
oceano«raphlc  research  or  Instruction  vessels. 

Ski  2»  Section  U03iei  of  the  Act  limit* 
the  ani'junt  of  loan  and  mortgage  insurance 
that  can  bo  outstanding  at  any  one  time  'x> 
tl  billion  To  accommodate  the  enlarged  pn>- 
gram  planned  section  29  nf  the  bill  would 
increase  'his  amount  to  »3  billion 

Sec  ,10  Section  1104iBi  of  the  Act  permits 
mort*{a»;e  insurance  to  be  granted  only  on 
vessels  which  are  designed  principally  for 
commercial  use  To  permit  such  insurance 
on  oceanographlc  research  vessels  section  30 
of  the  bill  amends  this  section  to  Include 
research  as  a  use 

Sec  31  Section  1104ibi  permits  granting 
of  loan  Insurance  only  on  vessels  designed 
principally  for  commercial  use  To  permit 
such  insurance  on  i>ceanographlc  vessels  sec- 
tion 31  of  rhe  bill  amends  "he  section  to 
permit  research  as  a  use  Section  lU>4ibi 
permits  loan  insurance  on  any  vessel  onlv 
if  there  is  i\  down  payment  of  26  percent  If 
however,  the  vessel  would  have  been  eligible 
for  aid  under  section  50«  of  the  Act  ithat  Is. 
Is  built  without  construction  subsidy  and  Is 
of  at  least  the  size  and  speed  specified  in  'hat 
section  I  mortgage  insurance  .-an  be  granted 
If  there  Is  a  down  pavment  of  only  12';  per- 
cent Section  31  of  the  bill  conforms  these 
two  provisions  by  amending  section  1104ibi 
of  the  Act  Co  permit  a  12 'j  percent  down 
payment  for  loan  Insurance  If  that  Is  all 
that  Is  required  for  mortgage  insurance 

Sec  32  Title  XII  of  rhe  Act  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  grant  war  risk  Insurance  on 
vessels  when  such  Insurnnce  cannot  be  ib- 
talned  .•ommerctally  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  The  title  wa.s  rirst  enacted  In 
1950  for  a  ^  year  'erm  and  ha-s  been  extended 
at  5  year  Intervals  since  then  Section  32  of 
the  bin  would  extend  the  expiration  date 
of  this  title  to  September  7    1975 

Sec  33  This  section  would  strike  out  of 
sections  210.  211  501  502,  503,  .504.  505. 
601  a  I  602  603  6()5ici  606  and  607  .f  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  1U36  the  word  Com- 
mission ■  wherever  it  appears  and  would 
substitute  therefor  the  words  "Secretary  of 
Commerce  '  This  will  conform  these  sections 
to  the  prfivlslons  of  ReorRnnlzatlon  Plan  No 
21  of  1950  and  Reorganization  Plan  No  7 
of  1961  which  abolished  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  and  placed  the  func- 
tions under  these  sections  In  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce 

Sec  34  The  last  sentence  of  section  201  ibt 
of  Uie  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  provides 
that  It  aiiall  be  unlawful  for  anv  member, 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commissiiin  to  be  In  the  employ  of 
any  other  pers<.>n.  firm  or  f^rjioratlon.  ijr 
to  have  any  pecuniary  interest  In.  or  hold 
any  otflclal  relationship  with  anv  camei  by 
water  shipbuilder  contractor  or  other  per- 
son firm,  asstKUatlon  ■>r  c«)rpijratJon  with 
wh'im  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion may  have  business  relations  Re».rganl- 
iSatlon  Plan  Nu  21  of  ;«30  a!>oll8hed  the 
United  State*  Mantime  Oummisaon,  created 


ihe  Maritime  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Mariume  Board,  divided  the  functions  of  the 
former  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
between  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board,  and  applied  the  last 
sentence  of  section  201  ibi  of  the  1936  Act 
to  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  to  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
tlme  Board  and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion Reorganization  Plan  No  7  of  1961  abol- 
ished the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  created  the 
Ppderal  Maritime  Conunlsslon.  transferred 
the  Boards  regulatory  functions  to  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  and  lis  promo- 
tional functions  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  applied  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 201 1  bi  of  the  1936  Act  'jo  the  Commlt- 
iloners  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
and  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission and  to  the  Maritime  Administrator 
and  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  This  requires  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  administer  two  sets  of  con- 
flict of  interest  laws:  namely,  section  201  (bt 
of  the  1936  Act.  and  the  general  conflict  of 
interest  laws  which  are  applicable  to  all  gov- 
ernment employee*  (Chapter  11  of  title  18 
use  I  To  avoid  this  duplication,  section  34 
of  the  bin  would  amend  the  last  sentence  of 
section  201ibi  .s»)  that  It  w.)uld  be  applicable 
only  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Conrxnilsslonert 
and  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission The  Maritime  Administrator  and 
all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  would  continue  to  be  .sub- 
ject tl)  the  pnovlsloti  of  chapter  11  of  title 
18  U  SC 

Sfc  35  Section  35  of  the  bill  would  make 
an  amendment  of  Reorganization  Plan  No 
21  of  1950  similar  to  the  .iniendment  section 
34  would  make  to  section  201  ibi  of  the  1036 
Act 

Sec  36  Section  36  of  the  bill  would  make 
amendment  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of 
!9»il  similar  to  the  .imendment  section  34  nf 
the  bill  would  make  to  section  201  ibi  of  the 
Act 

Sec  37  The  Miller  Art  1 46  Stat  793:  40 
use  270a  I  provides  that  any  contractor 
•on.stnictlng  a  public  Mirk  in  excess  of 
t2  OOO  shall  furnish  a  performance  bond 
for  the  protection  of  the  Utilted  States  and 
a  payment  bond  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sons furnishing  materials  and  labor  A  ves- 
sel constructed  for  the  United  States,  ^r  re- 
pairs to  a  vessel  owned  bv  The  United  States, 
constitute  a  public  work  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  statute  Most  of  the  ship  con- 
struction in  which  the  Maritime  .Administra- 
tion participates  is  subsidized  under  section 
504  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  1936.  and 
the  Miller  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  con- 
struction because  the  private  operator  rather 
than  the  United  States  obtains  title  to  the 
vessel  With  respect  to  ihl.s  construction,  we 
do  not  reqiare  'he  successful  bidder  to  ob- 
tain periormance  and  pavment  lionds  If  he 
has  flnanclal  assets  of  a  magnitude  suffi- 
cient to  co\  er  its  performance  and  payment 
obligations  The  Maritime  Administration  is 
required  by  the  Miller  Act  to  obtain  per- 
formance and  payment  Ixinds  when  It  con- 
strticts  ships  under  the  Economy  Act  for 
other  government  agencies:  when  It  con- 
structs ships  under  section  502  of  the  Mer- 
chant M.irine  Act.  1936  vvherebv  It  obtains 
title  and  agrees  to  sell  the  ship  to  an  opera- 
tor: when  It  repairs  a  vessel,  such  as  In  the 
pr^'cess  nf  breaking  It  out  of  the  reserve  fleet 
!or  general  .tgency  operations:  .md  when  It 
constructs  ships  under  title  VII  of  the  Act. 
Section  36  "f  the  bill  wotild  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Miller  Act  We  wmild  ccer-ise 
this  authority  onlv  If  the  successful  bidder 
had  sufficient  financial  n.ssets  'n  cover  his 
performance  and  payment  obligations  When 
such  bonds  can  be  waived,  the  cost  of  the 
ship  is  reduced,  because  the  cost  of  the 
bonds  IS  included  in  the  bid  The  Armv  Navy. 
Air   Force   and   Coast   Guard    now    have   au- 
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thorlty  to  waive  the  provisions  of  the  Miller 

Act 

Sec  38  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  bill  shall  not  affect  exist- 
ing contracts,  but  at  the  request  of  the  opera- 
tor the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  may  amend 
any  operating-differential  subsidy  contract 
to  include  all  (but  not  less  than  all)  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  bill.  The  section 
further  provides  that  If  any  contract  Is 
amended  to  include  all  such  amendments, 
the  operator's  recapture  period  shall  be 
closed  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment and  recapture  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  shortened  period.  In  deter- 
mining the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  con- 
tractor under  the  contract,  the  amendments 
to  the  contract  would  be  required  to  provide 
that,  with  respect  to  seafaring  personnel,  the 
repeal  of  section  805(C)  of  the  Act  Is  retro- 
active. Under  this  provision,  wages  paid  to 
seafrtring  personnel  in  excess  of  $25,000  would 
be  taken  into  account  on  a  retroactive  basis 
under  the  Act  Tlie  section  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  permit  transfers  from  the 
special  reserve  fund  to  the  capital  reserve 
fund. 

Sec  39  of  the  bill  establishes  a  Commis- 
sion on  American  Shipbuilding  to  review  the 
status  of  the  American  shipbuilding  Indus- 
trv"  to  determine  whether  the  Industry  can 
aclileve  a  level  of  productivity  by  1976  so  that 
construction-differential  subsidy  payable 
will  not  exceed  35  percent  of  United  States 
construction  costs  and  to  recommend  the 
stefxs  that  should  be  taken  by  Industry  and 
government  to  improve  the  comjjetltlve  posi- 
tion of  the  industry.  If  the  Commission  con- 
cludes that  construction -differential  subsidy 
cannot  be  reduced  to  35  percent,  the  Com- 
m;.=slon  Is  to  recommend  alternatives  to  the 
present  ship  construction  program.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  required  to  repwrt  within 
3  years  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  or  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  given  the 
Commission  notice  that  a  contract  requiring 
a  construction  differential  in  excess  of  the 
specified  percentage  goals  has  been  entered 
into  the  Commission  shall  repwrt  within  six 
months  of  such  notification. 

Comparative  Text  Showing  the  Changes 
THE  Draft  Bill  "To  Amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936"  'Would  Make  in  Exist- 
ing Law 

Note. — Deletions  are  shown  by  brackets; 
new  material  is  printed  In  Italic. 

Sec  101  It  Is  necessary  for  the  National 
delense  and  development  of  Its  foreign  and 
d iinestlc  commerce  that  the  United  States 
shall  have  a  merchant  marine  (a)  sufficient 
to  carry  Its  domestic  water-borne  commerce 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  water-borne 
export  and  Import  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  shipping  | serv- 
ice on  all  routes)  capacity  essential  for  main- 
taining the  flow  of  such  domestic  and  for- 
eign water- borne  commerce  at  all  times,  (b) 
cap:ttle  of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military 
aiLxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gencv.  (c)  owned  and  operated  under  the 
United  States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  and 
Id  I  composed  of  the  best-equipped,  safest, 
and  most  .-uitable  types  of  vessels,  con- 
structed In  the  United  States  and  manned 
»i:h  a  trained  and  elBclent  citizen  person- 
nel U  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  foster  the  development 
and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
merchant   marine. 

Sec  210  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  (Com- 
mission! Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  .American  merchant  marine,  as 
it  now  exists,  to  determine  what  additions 
and  replacements  are  required  to  carry  for- 
ward the  national  f>ollcy  declared  in  section 
101  >f  this  Act.  and  the  | Commission]  Sec- 
'eta'-y  of  Commerce  is  directed  to  study,  per- 
fect, and  adopt  a  long-range  program  for 
rep;acements  and  additions  to  the  American 


merchant  marine  so  that  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble the  following  objectives  may  be  accom- 
plished : 

First,  the  creation  of  an  adequate  and  well- 
balanced  merchant  fleet,  including  vessels  of 
all  types,  to  provide  shipping  capacity  (serv- 
ice on  all  routes]  essential  for  maintaining 
the  flow  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  vessels  in  such  fleet  to  be 
so  designed  as  to  be  readily  and  quickly  con- 
vertible into  transport  and  supply  vessels 
in  a  time  of  national  emergency.  In  planning 
the  development  of  such  a  fleet  the  (Com- 
mission] Secretary  of  Commerce  is  directed 
to  cooperate  closely  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment as  to  national-defense  needs  and  the 
possible  sjjeedy  adaptation  of  the  merchant 
fleet  to  national-defense  requirements. 

Second,  the  ownership  and  the  operation 
of  such  a  merchant  fleet  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  Insofar  as  may  be  practicable. 

Third,  the  planning  of  vessels  designed  to 
afford  the  best  and  most  complete  protec- 
tion for  passengers  and  crew  against  fire  and 
all  marine  perils. 

Sec.  211.  The  [Commission!  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized  and  directed  to  in- 
vestigate, determine,  and  keep  current  rec- 
ords of — 

(a)  The  ocean  services,  routes,  and  lines 
from  ports  in  the  United  States,  or  In  a  Ter- 
ritory, district,  or  possession  thereof,  to  for- 
eign markets,  which  are,  or  may  be,  deter- 
mined by  the  (Commission)  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  be  essential  for  the  promotion. 
development,  expansion,  and  maintenance 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
and  in  reaching  (Itsl  his  determination  the 
(Commission]  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
consider  and  give  due  weight  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  each  of  such  steamship  lines, 
the  probability  that  any  such  line  cannot  be 
maintained  except  at  a  heavy  loss  dispro- 
portionate to  the  benefit  accruing  to  foreign 
trade,  the  number  of  sailings  and  types  of 
vessels  that  should  be  employed  in  such  lines, 
and  any  other  facts  and  conditions  that  a 
prudent  businessman  would  consider  when 
dealing  with  his  o'wn  business,  with  the 
added  consideration,  however,  of  the  in- 
tangible benefit  the  maintenance  of  any  such 
line  may  afford  to  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  national  de- 
fense; 

(b)  The  bulk  cargo  carrying  seriHces  that 
should,  for  the  promotion,  development,  ex- 
pansion and  maintenance  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
national  defense  or  other  national  require- 
ments be  provided  by  United  States  flag  ves- 
sels tchether  or  not  operating  on  particular 
services,  routes  or  lines. 

(b)  (c)  The  type,  size,  speed,  and  other  re- 
quirements of  the  vessels,  including  express- 
liner  or  super-liner  vessels,  which  should  be 
employed  In  such  services  or  on  such  routes 
or  lines,  and  the  frequency  and  regularity  of 
the  sailings  of  such  vessels,  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  adequate,  regular,  certain,  and 
permanent  service,  or  which  should  be  em- 
ployed to  provide  the  bulk  cargo  carrying 
services  necessary  to  the  promotion,  mainte- 
nance, and  expansion  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  its  national 
defense  or  other  national  requirements 
iDhether  or  not  sitch  vessels  operate  on  a 
particular  service,  route  or  line: 

(cl(d)  The  relative  cost  of  construction 
of  comparable  vessels  in  the  United  States 
and  In  foreign  countries: 

(d](e)  The  relative  cost  of  marine  insur- 
ance, maintenance,  repairs,  wages  and  sub- 
sistence of  officers  and  crews,  and  all  other 
Items  of  expense,  in  the  operation  of  com- 
parable vessels  (in  particular  services,  routes. 
and  lines]  under  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  under  those 
of  the  foreign  countries  whose  vessels  are 
substantial  competitors  of  any  such  Ameri- 
can  [service,  route,  or  line]   vessel; 


[e](/)  The  extent  and  character  of  the 
governmental  aid  and  subsidies  granted  by 
foreign  governments  to  their  merchant 
marine; 

[ f )  ( jr)  The  ntimber.  location,  and  efficiency 
of  the  shipyards  existing  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  thereafter  built  In 
the  United  States; 

\g\{h)  To  investigate  and  determine  what 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  other  Acts  relating 
to  shipping  should  be  made  applicable  to 
aircraft  engaged  In  foreign  commerce  In 
order  to  further  the  policy  expressed  in  this 
Act.  and  to  recommend  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  this  end: 

(h[(i)  The  advisability  of  enactment  of 
suitable  legislation  authorizing  the  )  Com- 
mission (  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  an  eco- 
nomic or  commercial  emergency,  to  aid  the 
farmers  and  cotton,  coal,  lumber,  and  ce- 
ment producers  In  any  section  of  the  United 
States  in  the  transportation  and  landing  of 
their  products  in  any  foreign  port,  which 
products  can  be  carried  in  dry-cargo  vessels 
by  reducing  rates,  by  supplying  additional 
tonnage  to  any  American  operator,  or  by 
operation  of  vessels  directly  by  the  (Com- 
mission) Secretary  of  Commerce,  until  ruch 
time  as  the  [Commission]  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  deem  such  special  rate  reduc- 
tion and  operation  unnecessary  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  American  farmers  and  such  pro- 
ducers; and 

(l](j)  New  designs,  new  methods  of  con- 
struction, and  new  types  of  equipment  for 
vessels;  the  possibilities  of  promoting  the 
carrying  of  American  foreign  trade  in  Ameri- 
can vessels;  and  intercoastal  and  Inland 
water  transportation.  Including  their  rela- 
tion to  transportation  by  land  and  air. 

Sec.  501.  (a)  [Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  [  Any  shipyard  in  the  continental 
United  States  of  America  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  [  Commission  I  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  for  a  construction-differential  subsidy 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  new  vessel  to 
be  used  In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  No  such  application  shall  be 
approved  by  the  ( Commission |  Secretary  of 
Commerce  unless  [It]  he  determines  that 
1 1 )  the  plans  and  specifications  call  for  a 
new  vessel  which  will  meet  the  requlremenU 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
will  aid  in  the  promotion  and  development 
of  such  commerce,  and  be  suitable  for  use 
by  the  United  States  for  national  defense  or 
military  purjjoses  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  ((2|  the  applicant  possesses  the 
ability,  experience,  financial  resources  and 
other  qualifications  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  profxised  new 
vessel.!  and  [(3)]  (2)  the  granting  of  the 
aid  applied  for  is  reasonably  calculated  (to 
replace  worn-out  or  obsolete  tonnage  with 
new  and  modern  ships,  or  otherwise  (  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  purposes  and  policy  of  this 
Act  [The  contract  of  sale,  and  the  mortgage 
given  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  shall  not  re- 
strict the  lawful  or  proper  use  or  operation  of 
the  vessel  except  to  the  extent  expres.sly  re- 
quired by  law.)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  give  preferred  consideration  to  applica- 
tions that  will  tend  to  reduce  conf^trvction- 
differential  subsidies  and  that  propose  the 
construction  of  ships  of  high  transport  capa- 
bility and  productivity. 

(b)  The  [Commission]  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  submit  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  proposed  vessel  to  the  Navy 
DeF>artment  for  examlna,tlon  thereof  and 
suggestion  for  such  changes  therein  ns  may 
be  deemed  necessary  or  proper  in  order  that 
such  veesel  shall  be  suitable  for  economical 
and  speedy  conversion  Into  a  naval  or  mili- 
tary auxiliary,  or  otherwise  suitable  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  approves  such  plana 
and  sp>eclficatiO]is  as  submitted  or  as  modi- 
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ned.  In  acc->rnance  with  the  provisions  nt  this 
»ubB«ctlon.  he  shill  certify  such  -ipprov*! 
to  the  I  Com.ml«lon  I  Secrtary  of  Commerce 

(CI  Any  cui7#n  of  the  Unlt*<l  .-juiieB  t 
any  ^'tipvard  tn  t^if  '■■nnt  mental  Vnitfii 
States  miv  make  .ippllc.Atlon  to  the  f'.ni- 
mlsalon  I  Si'rrfta"^  nf  ro»nrn'"'"e  Ilt  a  con- 
structloii-dlfferentla!  subsidy  ■<)  Ud  In  rer«5n- 
structtng  rvr  recandltlonlii^f  i\ny  vessel  that 
la  to  be  used  In  the  foreign  commerce  if  the 
United  States  If  the  ]  Commission  |  Serre- 
tary  of  Cnmrnrre,  In  the  exercise  'lt«|  hn 
discretion  shall  determine  that  the  i^riint- 
:n^  •!  the  f!n«ncin,i  ud  applied  for  !»  rea- 
sonably c.<K-ul)iled  ui  carry  out  etiectlvelv 
the  purposes  and  policy  uf  this  Act  the 
lCommls«lon!  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
approve  -such  ippllciUon  and  enter  into  a 
oontnct  ir  contracts  wrlth  the  ippllcant 
therefor  providing  for  the  f>ayment  by  the 
United  States  of  a  oonatrnctloii-dltferentla.; 
sutjsldy  that  ;a  to  be  virer'alned  de'ermlned 
controlled,  granted  and  {Mild  subject  to  all 
the  applicable  condltDns  ind  ;imlt.ttl  ns  ■<! 
this  title  and  under  such  further  conditions 
and  limitations  .us  mav  be  prescribed  in  'he 
rules  and  regulations  the  Commission  |  Sec- 
retary of  Coynmercf  has  .idopted  -ui  provided 
in  -iection  J04ib)  ->f  thu  Act  but  the  finan- 
cial aid  aurhi>rl7#rt  bv  this  -iubeectlon  shall 
be  extended  'o  reconstruction  or  recondl- 
rtonlrnfonlv  in  exceptional  cuses  and  ifier 
a  thorough  stutly  and  a  formal  determina- 
tion bv  the  ■  Cfjmmlsslon  I  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce that  the  propoeed  reconstruction  or  re- 
candltloning  is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  pollcv  of  this  Act 

id  I  Wienerer  a  constriiction-dtfferenttal 
subsidy  IS  paid  for  the  construction,  rccon- 
ffucfion  or  -econditioning  of  a  vessel  under 
this  title  V  the  Secretary  of  Comrnercr  mat,' 
require  that  luch  netc  vessel  or  reconstructed 
vessel  shall  be  operated  only  on  certain  serv- 
ices, routes  or  Unes  or  in  certain  bulk  cargo 
carrying  iervices  and  that  the  operator  ihall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Such  requirements  shall  run  tnth  the  title 
to  the  vessel  and  ihall  be  binding  on  all  oun- 
cri  thereof  fypcri  ^ppltcaticn  of  the  ouner 
the  Secretarij  may  from  time  to  time  mortify 
or  rescind   mch   requi'emer.ts 

Sec  502  -ai  U  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
'-ertlftes  his  approval  under  section  501  ib)  of 
'his  Act.  Aiid  the  '  Commission  1  Secretary  of 
C'jrrime'ce  approves  the  application.  [lt|  lie 
mav  secure  ,.  on  behalf  of  the  applicant.] 
bid  for  th..'  construction  of  the  proposed 
^e»sel  .according  to  the  .ipproved  plana  and 
speclHcatlons  If  the  bid  of  the  shipbuilder 
who  IS  the  lowest  reapooslble  bidder  is  de- 
termined by  the  |  Commission  I  Secetari/  of 
Commerce  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  the 
I  ConunisBlon  I  Sr^creiary  of  Commerce  may 
approve  such  bid.  and  |  If  such  approved  hid 
is  accepted  by  the  applicant,  the  Commission 
IS  authorised  to  I  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  succee.sfni  bidder  .'or  the  construction. 
■nitflttmg.  ,ind  equipment  of  the  proposed 
vessel,  and  for  the  payment  by  the  ( C 'm- 
misslonl  Secretary  of  Cornmerce  to  the  shlp- 
bui;der,  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  In  the 
.-ontract.  of  the  contract  price  of  the  ve.-<sel, 
out  of  the  construction  fund  hereinbefore 
referred  to.  or  o\it  of  other  available  funds 
Concurrently  with  entering  in'o  .such  con- 
tract with  the  shipbuilder  the  '  Commission  | 
Secretary  of  Comrrierce  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  contract  (with  the  applicant  for  the 
purchase  by  nim|  tor  the  sale  of  ?uch  vessel 
.Of>n  Its  completion,  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  StatFK.  if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines  that  fuch  citizen  possesses  the 
ability,  ejperience,  Unancial  rescnirces.  and 
other  ijualtncattons  riecessary  to  enable  it  to 
operate  arid  maintain  the  ve-tsel.  at  a  price 
corresponding  to  the  estimated  coht.  as  de- 
termined by  itie  I  Commission  I  Secretary  of 
Ciymmerce  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
.Act.  of  building  such  vessel  in  a  foreign 
shipyard 

1  b)  The  amount  of  the  reduction  in  se.llng 
price  which  is  herein  termed     construction 


dlfterential  «ub«ldv'  may  equal  but  not  ex- 
ceed the  excess  >f  the  bid  of  the  shipbuilder 
constrviction  the  proposed  ves.sel  excluding 
the  cost  of  any  features  incorporated  m  'he 
vessel  for  national  defense  uses,  which  shall 
be  paid  by  'he  .-^cretary  m  addition  to  the 
•ubsldv  over  the  fair  atid  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  coat  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
o!  [the  construction  of  the  proposed  vessel) 
fie  construction  of  that  type  vessel  if  U  were 
constructed  under  similar  plans  and  specifi- 
cations I  excluding  national  defense  fea'ures 
a?  above  provided  i  in  .a  forelKii  shipbuilding 
center  which  is  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to 
furnish  a  fair  and  representative  example 
for  'he  determlna'lon  I'f  'he  e"!tlmated  for- 
eign c.ist  of  construct K'n  of  vessels  of  the 
type  proposed  to  be  cons' ructed  The  Secre- 
tary 'hall  recompute  such  rstimated  foreign 
rost  pericxticalty,  as  ne.-essary  Betueen  re- 
ritmputattons  the  construction-difjerential 
subsidy  shall  be  based  on  such  estimated 
fore'.rjn  cost,  adiutted  for  the  increases  or 
decreases  in  labor  and  matc-tal  costs  Such 
adjustments  ahall  be  based  on  the  most  reli- 
able available  statistics  ihowing  such  in- 
creases ,ir  liecreau-t  The  construction  dif- 
ferential approved  and  paid  by  the  Secretary 
^hall  .'lot  exceed  .-)5  per  ^entum  of  the  con- 
-s'ructlon  cost  of  the  ves.sel  except  that  In 
'he  case  of  reconstruction  or  reci^ndltloning 
of  a  passenger  ves.sel  having  'he  tonnage 
speed  p.isseiiger  accommodations  and  other 
characteristics  set  forth  m  section  503  of 
this  -Act  the  construction  differential  ap- 
proved and  paid  shall  not  exceed  60  per  cen- 
■um  of  the  reconstrucHon  or  recondl'loning 
.x»t  (excluding  the  cost  of  national  de- 
fense features  as  above  provided  i  :  Pro- 
i  ided,  however  TTiat  after  June  .30  1970. 
the  construction  differential  approved  by 
the  Secretary  .shall  not  exceed  In  the  ca.«e  of 
the  construction,  reconstruction  or  recon- 
ditioning of  any  vessel,  5"  per  centum  of  such 
•ost  When  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  con- 
structlon-dltrerentlal  I  in  any  easel  exceeds 
Ithe  foregoing  applicable  percentage  of  such 
cost  I    the  folloicing  percentages 

Percen  t 

In  fiscal  year  1971 ._....„■ 45 

In  fiscal  year  1972 . 43 

In  rtneal  [/ear  1973 4t 

In  nscat  year  1974 39 

In    iscal  year  1975 37 

In  fiscal  year  1976  and  thereafter 35 

the  Secretary  may  negotiate  nnth  any  bidder, 
uhfther  or  not  such  bidder  is  the  lou-est 
bidder,  ^nd  contract  unth  inch  bidder,  not- 
withstanding the  proiisiuns  of  section  505 
icith  respect  to  competitive  bidding.  |  on  be- 
half i.'f  the  applicant!  to  construct,  recon- 
struct, or  recondition  iuch  ves-sel  in  a  domes- 
tic shipyard  at  a  cost  which  will  reduce  the 
construction-diererential  to  such  applicable 
pttrcentages.  or  as  close  thereto  as  fHJssible,  ur 
less.  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  1972 
no  construction  ronf.ocf  requiring  a  con- 
struction-digerrntiat  m  izcess  of  the  appli- 
cable percentages  set  forth  tn  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  entered  into  unless  the 
Secetary  shall  have  given  d'j.e  consideration 
to  the  likelihood  that  the  abme  percentages 
Will  not  be  attained  and  that  the  commit- 
rtent  to  the  .ihip  construction  program  may 
lot  be  continued.  If  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce enters  into  such  a  confact.  he  shall 
notify  the  Commission  on  American  Ship- 
building of  such  contract  and  the  Commis- 
sion an  .American  Shipbuilding  shall  not 
later  than  six  months  after  such  notification. 
■•ubinit  Its  leport  on  the  American  Shtp- 
huilding  industry  In  the  event  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  rea&on  to  believe  that  the  bidding 
in  any  irtstance.  is  collusive,  he  shall  report 
all  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  acted  1  1)  to 
the  .Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  1 2)  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives r  the  Congress  shall  be  in  session  or  if 
the  Congress  shall  not  be  in  session,  then  to 


the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the 
Hou.se   respect. vely 

I  CI  In  «\ich  contract  of  s-ile  between  the 
purchaser  :  applicant)  and  the  [Commission] 
Secretary  r,t  Commerce,  the  purchaser  j  a;)- 
plicanti  shall  be  required  to  make  cash  pav- 
men's  to  the  ,  Commission]  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  price  at  which  the  ves.sel  Is  sold  to  the 
purchaser  .applicant!  "The  cish  payments 
shall  be  made  at  the  time  and  in  the  same 
prop>ortion  as  provided  for  the  payments  .  n 
account  of  the  construction  c  jst  m  t.ie  c  ;i- 
tract  between  the  shipbuilder  and  the  ;C>  111- 
mlsslonj  Secretary  of  Commerce  The  pic- 
chaser  |  applicant!  shall  pay,  not  k'ss  fre- 
quently th.oi  annually,  interest  {at  the  rate 
of  3'^.  per  centum  per  annum!  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  I  Commission's!  Secretary  of 
Commerce's  payments  as  made  to  the  ship- 
builder which  are  chargeable  to  the  fjur. 
chaser's  portion  of  the  'applicant's  purcha^el 
price  of  the  vessel  i  after  deduction  of  the 
purc/ia,«pr's  'applicant's!  cash  payments  1  at 
a  rate  not  /fss  r'lan  tn  a  raff  detervixned  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  am  outstanding  viarketabte  obligatums 
of  the  U  S  with  remaining  periods  to  mat-.i- 
rity  comparable  to  the  average  maturUu'^  ft 
.such  leans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  one  per  centum,  plus  (n)  an  allow- 
ance adequate  m  the  judgment  of  t'le  Secre- 
tary of  Cijmmercc  to  rover  administrative 
costs  The  balance  L.f  such  purchase  price 
shall  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  |applleani|. 
wlthm  twenty-live  years  after  delivery  of  the 
vessel  and  In  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  equal 
annual  installments  the  first  of  which  shall 
be  payable  one  year  after  the  delivery  of  the 
vessel  by  the  |  Commission  |  Secretary  of 
Commerce  :o  the  purchaser  !  applicant!  In- 
terest at  the  rate  per  annum  applicable  to 
payments  that  are  chargeable  to  the  pur- 
chaser'.i  portion  of  the  pnre  of  the  lesset  (of 
3' 2  per  centum  per  annum]  shall  be  paid 
on  all  such  installments  of  the  purcha.se  price 
remaining  unpaid 

I  Subsection  idi  was  repealed  by  section 
2(ai    of  Public  Law  87-877   .76  Stat.   12lX)i  1 

(ei  If  no  bids  .ire  received  lor  the  con- 
struction, outfitting,  or  eq-alpping  of  such 
vessel,  or  If  it  appears  to  the  [Commission] 
Secretary  of  Commerce  th.it  the  bids  received 
from  privately  owned  shipyards  of  the 
United  States  are  collusive,  exces.ilve.  or  un- 
reasonable, and  if  a  ntnen  of  the  United 
States  [the  applicant  ]  agrees  to  purchase 
said  vessel  ivs  prov.ded  In  this  section,  then. 
to  provide  employment  for  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  the  [  Commi.s.sion ;  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  have  such  vessel  con- 
structed, outfitted,  or  equipped  at  not  la 
excess  d  the  lUttual  cost  t.iereof  :n  a  navy 
yard  of  t.ie  United  States  under  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  ]  Commission  | 
Secretary  of  Commerce  In  such  event  the 
1  Commission  I  Secretary  of  Comt^.erce  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  for  any  such  vessel  so  con- 
structed from  Mts]  'MS  construction  fund 
The  I  Comml.ssion  I  Secretary  of  Commerce  \s 
authorized  to  .sell  .iny  vessel  so  constructed, 
outfitted,  or  equipped  in  a  navy  yard  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  [an  applicant! 
for  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  thereof, 
but  at  not  less  'han  the  cost  thereof  le.ss 
the  equivalent  to  the  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  determined  .is  provided  bv 
subsection  ibi.  such  .',ile  to  be  m  accordance 
with  all  the  provisions  of  this  title 

if  I  The  .Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  the 
advice  of  .md  In  coordin..tion  wl'h  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  shall,  at  least  once  c.icii 
year,  as  required  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 
survey  the  e.xjsting  privately  owned  shipyards 
capable  of  merchant  ship  construction,  or 
review  available  data  on  such  shipyards  if 
deemed  adequate,  to  determine  whether  their 
capabilities  for  merchant  .ship  construction, 
including  facilities  and  skilled  personnel, 
provide    an    adequate    mobilization    base   at 
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strategic  points  for  purposes  of  national  de- 
fense and  natlon.^1  emergency.  The  Secretary 
of  Ci'mmerce,  m  connection  with  ship  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  reconditioning,  or 
remodeling  under  title  VII  and  section  509. 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  in  connec- 
tion with  ship  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  reconditioning  under  title  V  1  except  sec- 
tion 509),  upon  a  basis  of  a  finding  that  the 
award  of  the  proposed  ccnstructlon.  recon- 
stnictlon.  reconditioning,  or  remodeling  work 
will  remedy  an  cxl.'itlnj;  or  Impending  inade- 
qu  icy  )n  such  mobllii'.a'ion  base  as  to  the 
cap.ibilitips  and  capacities  of  a  shipyard  or 
shipyards  at  a  strategic  point,  and  after  tak- 
ing into  con -ideration  the  benefits  accruing 
from  standardlved  coiistructlon.  the  condi- 
tions ot  'inemploytnent.  and  the  needs  and 
reasonable  requirements  of  all  shipyards  may 
allocate  such  construction,  reconstruction, 
reconditioning  cr  remodeling  to  such  yard 
or  yirds  in  j^uch  mfnner  as  it  may  be  de- 
termined to  be  lair,  just  and  reasonable  to 
all  sections  of  the  country,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  con.'-truction  work  to  such  yards  as 
herein  provided,  the  | Commission]  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may.  after  fir.si  obtaining  com- 
petitive bids  for  such  work  In  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  negotiate 
with  the  bidders  and  with  other  shipbuilders 
concerning  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
contract  lor  such  work,  and  is  authorl2ied 
to  enter  Into  such  contract  at  a  price  deemed 
by  the  |  Commission ]  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  .\ny  contract 
entered  into  by  the  |  Commission]  Sec- 
retary of  C'lmmcrce  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  all  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act,  except- 
intr  those  pertaining  to  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts to  the  lowest  bidder  which  are  Incon- 
sistent v.nth  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
In  the  event  ih.<t  a  contract  is  made  provid- 
ing for  a  j)rice  In  excess  of  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bid  which  otherwLse  would  be  accepted, 
such  excess  shall  be  paid  by  the  ]  Commis- 
sion] Scr-retary  of  Commerce  as  a  part  of  the 
co.st  of  natlf>nal  defense,  and  shall  not  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy.  In  the  event  that  a  con- 
tract is  made  providing  for  a  price  lower  than 
the  lowest  responsible  bid  which  otherwise 
would  be  accepted,  the  construction-dllTer- 
ential  .subsidy  fhall  be  computed  on  the 
contract  price  In  lieu  of  such  bid. 

If.  as  a  result  of  allocation  under  this  sub- 
section, the  purchaser  jappUcant)  Incurs  ex- 
pen.ses  for  inspection  and  supervision  of  the 
\es.sel  during  construction  and  for  the  de- 
livery voyage  of  the  vessel  In  excess  of  the 
estimated  expenses  for  the  same  services 
that  lie  would  have  Incurred  if  the  vessel 
had  been  con.structed  by  the  lowest  responsi- 
ble bidder  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (with 
respect  t.o  construction  under  title  V,  except 
section  509)  shall  reimburse  the  purchaser 
I  applicant!  for  such  excess,  less  one-half  of 
anv  gross  income  the  purchaser  [applicant] 
receives  that  is  allocable  to  the  delivery  voy- 
age minus  one-half  of  the  extra  expenses  In- 
curred to  prvxluce  such  gross  income,  and 
such  reimbursement  shall  not  be  considered 
part  of  the  construction-differential  subsidy: 
Pn)vlded.  That  no  interest  shall  be  paid  on 
any  refund  authorized  under  this  Act.  If 
the  vessel  is  c<5nstructed  under  section  509 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  reduce  the 
price  of  the  ves.sel  by  such  excess,  less  one- 
half  of  any  gross  income  1  minus  one-half  of 
the  extra  expenses  Incurred  to  produce  such 
gross  Income  I  the  purchaser  [applicant]  re- 
ceives that  Is  allocable  to  the  delivery  voyage. 
In  the  case  of  a  vessel  that  Is  not  to  receive 
operating-differential  subsidy,  the  delivery 
vovage  shall  be  deemed  terminated  at  the 
port  where  the  vessel  begins  loading.  In  the 
c.ise  of  a  vessel  that  is  to  receive  oi>eratlng- 
ditTerential  subsidy,  the  delivery  voyage  shall 
be  deemed  terminated  when  tJhie  vessel  be- 
gins loading  at  a  United  States  port  [on  any] 
I'l  an  essential  service  [of  the  operator].  In 


either  case,  however.  tJie  vessel  owner  shall 
not  be  compensated  for  excess  vessel  delivery 
costs  in  an  amount  greater  than  the  expenses 
that  would  have  been  Incurred  In  delivering 
the  vessel  from  the  shipyard  at  which  It  was 
built  to  the  shipyard  of  the  lowest  responsi- 
ble bidder.  If  as  a  result  of  such  allocation, 
the  expenses  the  purchaser  [applicant]  Incurs 
with  respect  to  such  services  are  less  than 
the  expenses  he  would  have  Incurred  for  such 
services  If  the  vessel  had  been  constructed  by 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  the  purchaser 
[applicant]  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  an  amount  equal  to  such  reduc- 
tion and.  if  the  ves.sel  was  built  ■with  the 
aid  of  construction-differential  subsidy,  such 
payment  shall  not  be  considered  a  reduction 
of  the  construction-differential  subsidy. 

(g)  Upon  the  [agreement]  application  of 
[an  applicant  under  this  title]  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  purchase  any  vessel  ac- 
quired by  the  [Commission]  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  the  provisions  of  section 
215.  the  [Commission]  Secretarn  of  Com- 
merce Is  authorized  to  sell  such  vessel  to  the 
applicant  for  the  fair  and  reasonable  value 
thereof,  but  .it  not  less  than  the  cost  thereof 
to  the  [Commission]  Secretary  of  Cornrr cce. 
less  depreciation  at  th"  rate  of  4  percentum 
per  annum  from  the  date  of  completion,  ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  national-defense  features 
ndded  by  the  [Commission]  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  less  the  equivalent  of  any  ap- 
plicable construction-differential  subsidy  as 
provided  by  subsection  (b),  suci'i  sale  to  be 
in  accordance  with  all  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  vessel  shall  thereupon  be  eligible 
for  an  operating-differential  subsidy  under 
title  VI  of  this  Act.  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601(a)  (1).  and  section  610 
( 1  ) .  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

Sec.  503.  Upon  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion of  any  vessel  in  respect  to  which  a  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  is  to  be  al- 
lowed under  this  title  and  its  delivery  by 
the  shipbuilder  to  the  [ Commission  [  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce .  the  vessel  shall  be  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
and  concurrently  therewith,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  the  vessel  shall  be  de- 
livered with  a  bill  of  sale  to  the  [ applicant  [ 
purchaser  with  warranty  against  Hens,  pur- 
suant to  the  contract  of  [  purchase  between 
the  applicant  and  the  Commission]  sale  be- 
tween the  purchaser  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  vessel  shall  remain  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
for  not  less  than  twenty-five  years,  or  so 
long  as  there  remains  due  the  United  States 
any  principal  or  Interest  on  account  of  the 
purchase  price,  whichever  is  the  longer 
period.  At  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  vessel 
the  [applicant I  purchaser  shall  execute  and 
deliver  a  first-preferred  mortprage  to  the 
United  States  to  secure  payment  of  any 
sums  due  from  the  [applicant]  purchaser  in 
respect  to  said  vessel:  Provided.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  payment  of  any  sums  due  In  respect  to  a 
passenger  vessel  purchased  under  section 
4(b)  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946, 
reconverted  or  restored  for  normal  operation 
In  commercial  services,  or  in  respect  to  a 
passenger  vessel  ptirchased  under  title  'V 
of  this  Act.  which  Is  delivered  subsequent  to 
March  8,  1946,  and  which  (1)  Is  of  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  gross  tons,  dl)  has  a  de- 
signed speed  approved  by  the  [Commission] 
Secretary  of  Commerce  but  not  less  than 
eighteen  knots,  (111)  has  accommodations  for 
not  less  than  two  hundred  passeneers.  and. 
(Iv)  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  being  desirable  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses, may,  with  the  approval  of  the  [Com- 
mission] Secretary  of  Commerce,  be  secured 
only  by  a  first-preferred  mortgage  on  said 
vessel.  With  the  approval  of  the  [Commis- 
sion] Secretary  of  Commerce  such  preferred 
mortgage  may  provide  that  the  sole  recourse 
against  the  purchaser  of  such  a  passenger 
vessel  under  such  mortgage,  and  any  of  the 


notes  secured  thereby,  shall  be  limited  to 
repossession  of  the  vessel  by  the  United  States 
and  the  assignment  of  Insurance  claims,  if 
the  purchaser  shall  have  complied  with  all 
provisions  of  the  mortgage  other  than  those 
relatlns;  to  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  when  due,  and  the  obllcatlon  of  the 
purchaser  shall  be  satisfied  and  discharged 
by  the  surrender  of  the  vessel,  and  all  right. 
title,  and  interest  therein  to  the  United 
States.  Such  vessel  upon  surrender  shall  be 
(1)  free  and  clear  of  all  Hens  and  encum- 
brances vn'hatsoever.  except  the  Hen  of  the 
preferred  mortgage,  ill)  in  class,  and  (111) 
In  as  rrood  order  and  condition,  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  excepted,  as  when  acquired  by  the 
purchaser,  except  that  any  deficiencies  with 
respect  to  freedom  from  encumbrances,  con- 
dition, and  class,  may.  to  the  extent  covered 
by  valid  policies  of  insurance,  be  satisfied 
by  the  assignment  to  the  United  States  of 
claims  of  the  purcha.ser  under  such  policies 
of  insurance.  The  purchaser  shall  also  com- 
l)lv  with  all  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,   1920. 

Sec.  504.  [Where  an  eligible  applicant 
under  the  terms  of  tills  title  desires  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  a  proposed  vessel 
according  to  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions rather  than  purchase  the  same  vessel 
from  the  Commission  as  hereinabove  au- 
thorized, the  Commission  may  permit  the 
applicant  to  obtain  and  submit  to  it  com- 
petitive bids  from  domestic  shipvards  for 
such  work.  If  the  Commission  considers  the 
bid  of  the  shipyard  In  which  the  applicant 
desires  to  have  the  vessel  built  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, it  may  approve  such  bid  and  become 
a  party  to  the  contract  or  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  for  the  construction  of  such 
proposed  vessel  and  may  agree  to  pay  a  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  In  c.n  am.ount 
determined  by  the  Commission  in  accord- 
ance -rtith  section  502  of  this  title,  and  for 
the  cost  of  national-defense  features.  The 
construction-differential  subsidy  .ind  pay- 
ments for  national-defense  features  shall  be 
ba^ed  on  the  lowest  respon-sible  domestic 
bid] 

//  a  qualified  purchaser  under  the  terms  of 
this  title  desires  to  purchase  a  vessel  to  be 
constructed  m  accordance  with  an  applica- 
tion for  construction-differential  subsidy  un- 
der this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may.  in  lieu  of  contracting  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  the  vessel  under  section  502.  contract 
to  pay  only  construction-differential  subsidy 
and  the  cost  of  national-defense  features  to 
the  shipbuilder  constructing  such  vessel.  The 
construction-differential  subsidy  and  pay- 
ments for  the  cost  of  national-defense  fea- 
tures shall  be  based  upon  the  loicest  respon- 
sible domestic  bid  unless  the  vessel  is  con- 
structed under  a  contract  negotiated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  provided  in  section 
502(b)  in  which  event  the  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy  and  payments  for  the  cost 
of  national-defense  features  shall  be  based 
upon  such  negotiated  price.  No  construction- 
differential  subsidy,  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  paid  unless  the  said  contract  or 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  contain 
such  provisions  as  are  provided  In  this  title 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
as  the  [Commission]  Secretary  of  Commerce 
deems  necessary.  Such  vessel  shall  be  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  in  section  503  of  this  title  [The 
contract  of  sale,  and  the  mortgage  given  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  purchase  price,  shall  not  restrict  the  law- 
ful or  proper  use  or  operation  of  the  vessel, 
except  to  the  extent  expressly  required  by 
law] 

Sec.  505.  (fa)  ]  .All  corustructlon  In  respect 
of  -which  a  construction-differential  subsidy 
is  allowed  under  this  title  shall  be  performed 
in  a  shipyard  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  competi- 
tive bidding,  after  due  advertisement,  with 
the  right  reserved  in   (the  applicant  to  re- 
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J«ct.  and  ini  '.he  ( CommlMlon  ]  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  dla^pprove.  any  or  all  blda 
I  In  all  such  construcUon  the  shipbuilder, 
•uboontractors.  materialmen,  or  suppliers 
•hall  use  Any  material  or  other  articles  used 
in  tfie  construction  of  a  vessel  and  included 
in  the  Vntted  States  construction  cost  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  payable  and  all  ma- 
jor components  of  the  hull  and  superstruc- 
ture shall,  so  far  as  practicable.  ;  only  artlclea. 
materials,  and  supplies]  be  of  the  growth 
production  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States  as  defined  In  paragraph  Ic  of  section 
401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  No  shipbuilder 
shall  V'  deemed  a  responsible  bidder  unlesa 
he  poscwases  :t\e  ability,  experience,  financial 
resources,  equipment,  and  other  qualifica- 
tions necessary  properly  to  perform  the  pro- 
posed c  intract  E&ch  bid  submitted  to  the 
I  Commission '  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
be  accompanied  by  all  detailed  estimates 
upon  which  it  !3  based  The  ;Cummls8ioni 
Secretary  of  Cornrnerce  may  require  that  the 
bids  of  any  subcontractors,  or  other  pertl- 
nen'  d.»t.i  .iccompiiny  such  bid  All  such  bids 
and  data  relating  thereto  shall  be  kept  per- 
manently on  tile  For  the  purposes  cf  this 
l-iubsoction  i  title  V.  the  term  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States"  includes  the 
State* of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

|il>rNo  L-ontract  shall  be  made  for  the 
construction  of  any  vessel  under  this  Act 
unless  the  shipbuilder  shall  agree  i  1  i  to 
make  a  rep<ir'  under  jath  to  the  Commission 
upon  cc  mpletlou  of  the  contract,  setting 
forth  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  C.jm- 
misslon  the  total  contract  price  the  total 
cost  if  performing  the  contract,  the  amount 
of  the  shipbuilder  i  overhead  charge  to  such 
coat,  the  net  profits  and  the  percentage  such 
net  profits  bears  to  the  contract  price  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe:  2 1  to  pay  to  the  Commis- 
sion profit  a6  hereinafter  provided  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commission  m  excess  jf 
lu  per  centum  of  the  total  contract  prices  of 
such  contractd  within  the  scope  .;f  this  sec- 
tion as  are  ■iraple'ed  by  the  particular  con- 
tracting parrv  within  the  income  'axable 
year  such  amovint  to  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  surety  under 
such  cintract.^  shall  nut  be  liable  for  'he 
pavmen'.  of  such  excess  profit  Provided 
Tha'  :s  'here  is  a  net  loss  on  all  such  con- 
trac's  )T  s  ihcontracts  completed  bv  the  par- 
ticular contractor  or  subcontractor  within 
any  income  taxable  vear  such  net  loss  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  in  determining  the  ex- 
cess profit  If  any  for  'he  r.ext  succeeding 
income  'axable  year  P'oitded.  That  If  such 
amount  Is  not  voluntarily  paid  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  the  amount  of  such 
excess  profl'  and  collect  It  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  I  ther  debts  due  the  United  states 
may  be  collected.  :1  ■  to  make  no  subdlvi- 
sion.s  f  anv  contract  or  subcontract  for  the 
same  article  or  articles  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  'he  pruvisluns  of  this  Act  and  anv 
subdivision  of  any  contract  or  subcontract 
involving  an  amount  in  excess  of  »10  OOO 
shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions  herein 
prescribed.  4-  that  the  books  files,  and  alt 
other  record.s  of  'he  shipbiUder  or  anv  hold- 
ing subsidiary  afflUated  or  associated  com- 
pany shall  at  ail  times  t>e  subject  to  .nspec- 
tion  and  audit  bv  anv  person  designated  bv 
the  Commission  and  rhe  premises,  including 
ships  under  construction  of  the  shipbuilder. 
shall  a'  all  reasonable  times  be  subject 
to  in-spectk'n  by  the  agen'^s  of  'he  Commis- 
sion and  oi  to  make  no  subcontract  un- 
less the  subcontractor  agrees  to  the  forego- 
ing condltlorLs;  Proiided.  That  this  section 
shall  no:  applv  to  contracts  or  subc  ntracts 
for  scientific  equipment  used  for  communi- 
cation and  navigation  as  may  be  so  desig- 
nated bv  the  CommlssiLin.  nor  to  contracts 
or  other  axrangemeut.s  entered  Into  under 
this  title  by  the  terms  o'.  which  the  United 
States  u:idertake8  to  pay  only  for  nail  jnal- 
defense  features  I 


;  c  I  The  method  of  determining  the  ship- 
builder s  profit  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  Provided.  That  In  computing 
such  profits  no  salary  of  more  than  125.000 
per  year  to  any  individual  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  building  such 
ship,  and  the  Commisalon  shall  scrutinize 
on.Htructlon  coats  and  overhead  expanses  to 
determine  that  thev  are  fair  just,  and  not  In 
excess  'if  a  reasonable  market  price  for  com- 
modities or  goods  or  services  purchased  or 
charged  | 

,  I  d  I  The  Commission  may  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  utilize 
the  services  of  Treasury  Department  em- 
ployees engaged  in  similar  funct.ons  in  the 
determination  or  collection  of  shipbuilder 
profits  In  naval  construction  | 

'  e)  If  the  shipbuilder  whose  bid  has  been 
approved  by  the  Commission  and  accepted 
by  the  applicint  as  proMded  m  section  602 
of  tnis  title  shall  refuse  to  agree  to  any  of 
the  re<qulrements  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  'o  rescind  Its  approval 
of  such  bid  and  to  advertise  for  new  bids.  or. 
in  .td  dlacret.on  the  Commission  may  have 
the  vessel  >r  vessels  In  question  constructed 
m  a  United  States  niivy  yard  | 

Sec    JlOia     When  used  In  this  section   - 

I  I  i  I'he  term  >bsolPte  vessel"  means  a  ves- 
sels, each  of  which  lAi  is  of  ncjt  less  than 
one  thousand  three  Hundred  and  fifty  gross 
tons.  (B  ,  Is  not  less  than  .seventeen  years 
old  and  in  the  Judgment  -f  the  Commission. 
Is  obsolete  or  innrtequate  lor  successful  op- 
eration in  the  domestic  or  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  Stiles  1  in  f^f-  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce .  should  by  reason  of 
age.  obsolescence  or  otherwise,  be  replaced 
in  Che  public  interest  and  (Ci  has  been 
ouned  lis  owned]  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  i  and  has  been  owned  by 
such  citizen  or  citizens!  for  at  least  three 
years  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  ac- 
fiulsltlon  hereunder  |  Provided.  That  until 
June  JO  1U65.  the  term  obsolete  vessel"  shall 
mean  a  vessel  or  vessels  each  of  which  lAl 
is  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  three  hun- 
drod  and  fifty  gross  tons.  iBi  Is  not  less  than 
twelve  years  old.  .ind  iCi  Is  owned  by  a  citi- 
zen OT  Citizens  of  the  United  States  and  has 
been  jwned  by  such  citizen  ut  citizens  for  at 
least  three  years  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  ot  acquisition  hereunder] 

.Sec  510  ill  In  order  to  improve  the  type 
and  suitability  of  vessels  operating  In  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  >l  the  United 
States  and  to  further  the  policies  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized 
>  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection) 
to  acquire  at  any  time  tiefore  July  5.  |1970i 
1972.  vessels  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
gross  tons  or  over  [which  were  constructed 
or  contracted  for  by  the  United  States  ship- 
yards before  September  i  1945.  |  In  exchange 
for  more  modern  vir  etnclent  |  war-built  ves- 
sels which  are  deilned  for  purpcises  of  this 
subsection  as]  oceangoing  vessels  of  ane 
thousand  five  hundred  gross  tons  or  over 
1  which  were  constructed  or  contracted  for 
by  the  United  State.s  shipyards  during  the 
period  beginning  September  i  1939,  and 
ending  .September  2  1945il  owned  by  the 
United  States  Such  exchanges  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions 

Sec  601  >ai  The  I  Commission  |  Secretary  of 
Corrimerre  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
sider the  appllcatK^n  ut  anv  citizen  of  the 
United  Slates  for  financial  aid  m  'he  opera- 
tion of  a  vessel  or  vessels,  which  are  to  be 
used  In  an  essential  .service  In  the  foreign 
comrnerce  <jf  the  United  States  or  In  such 
service  and  in  cruises  authorized  under  sec- 
'lon  613  of  this  title  In  this  title  VI  the  term 
essential  service  means  the  operation  o/ 
a  vessel  ,-<n  a  sernre  route  or  line  described 
in  ?ecfion  ?tl(a)  or  m  bulk  cargo  carrying 
sfri-ice  deicnbed  m  section  211  ibi  No  such 
applicant  n  shall  be  approved  by  the  | Com- 
mission Secretary  of  Commerce  unless  lit] 
*ie  determines  that  i  1 1  the  operation  of  such 


vessel  or  vessels  In  jsuch  service,  route,  or 
line]  an  essential  service  is  required  to  meet 
foreign-flag  competition  and  to  promote  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  except 
to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  to  be  operated 
on  cruises  authorized  under  section  (JI3  of 
this  title,  and  that  such  vessel  or  •. esicls  were 
built  in  the  United  States,  or  have  been  dccu- 
inented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Sta-es 
not  later  than  February  1.  1928.  or  actually 
ordered  and  under  construction  for  the  ac- 
count of  citizens  of  the  United  States  prl.  r 
to  such  date:  {2)  the  applicant  owns  or  c;in 
and  will  lislld  or  purcha.'-e  a  \es.sel  or  \e  ■ 
sels  t't  the  size  type,  speed,  and  number  .u.l 
with  the  proper  equipment  required  to  enable 
him  to  operate  land  maintain  the  service 
route,  or  line]  m  an  essential  service  In  surf. 
manner  as  inav  be  necessary  to  meet  corr.- 
petltive  conditions,  and  to  promote  foreien 
commerce  i3i  the  applicant  posses.ses  •!..- 
ability,  experience,  financial  re.sources,  ;im1 
other  quallftcatlon.s  necessary  to  enable  I.'.t. 
to  conduct  the  proposed  operations  of  'l.e 
vessel  or  vessels  as  to  meet  competitive  ctu- 
dlflons  and  promote  foreign  commerce  4i 
the  granting  of  the  aid  applied  for  is  nece  - 
sarv  to  place  the  proposed  operations  of  'he 
vessel  or  vessels  on  a  parity  with  those  i  f 
foreign  competitors  and  is  reasonably  calc.i- 
lated  to  carry  out  efTectlvelv  the  purposes  and 
policy  of  this  Act  To  the  extent  the  applica- 
tion covers  cruises  as  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 613  of  this  title,  the  Board  may  make 
the  portion  of  this  last  determination  relat- 
ing to  parity  on  the  basis  that  any  foreien 
flag  cruise  from  the  United  States  competes 
with  anv  American  fiag  cruise  from  the 
United  Stales 

Sec  602  Except  with  respect  to  cruises 
authorized  tinder  section  613  of  this  title. 
no  contract  for  an  operating-different l.il  sub- 
sidy shall  be  made  by  the  [Commission] 
Secretary  nf  Commerce  Ux  the  operatic n 
of  a  vessel  or  vessels  to  meet  forelB'n  compe- 
tition except  direct  foreign-flag  competition, 
until  and  unless  the  | Commission)  Sec-eta'y 
at  Commer-ce  after  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation iind  hearing  shall  determine 
that  on  operating  subsidy  Is  necessary  to 
meet  competition  of  foreign  flag  ships 

Sec  603  (ai  If  the  [Commission]  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  approves  the  application, 
[it]  he  may  enter  Into  a  contract  with  the 
applicant  for  the  payment  of  ;in  operat- 
ing-difTerential  subsidy  deieramlned  in  .ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
ibi  of  this  section,  for  the  operation  of  such 
vessel  or  vessels  in  an  essential  "service  [such 
service  route,  or  line]  .tnd  in  cruises  author- 
ized under  section  613  of  this  title  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  reasonable  »erms  and  condi- 
tions, consistent  with  this  Act  as  the  ICom- 
mlsslon]  Secetary  ot  Cornrnerce  shall  reqi::re 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  policy  of  this 
.Act  including  a  i>erformance  bond  with  ap- 
proved sureties,  if  such  bond  Is  required  bv 
the    [Commission]    Secretary    of    Commerce. 

ibi  Such  contract  shall  fwovide  that  the 
air  juni  of  the  operating-differential  subsidy 
for  the  operation  of  vessels  in  an  cssentiij.' 
seriice  [on  a  service,  route  or  line]  shall 
I  not  exceed  the  excess  of]  be  fie  difference 
betu:een  the  subsidtjabJe  wage  cost  of  C'nitfd 
States  officers  and  crews,  the  fair  ixnd  rea- 
sonable cost  of  insurance.  "Ubsi.stence  of  of- 
ficers and  i-rews  on  passenger  i  issels.  a  de- 
fined in  section  613  of  this  Act.  (maintenance, 
repairs  not  compensated  by  insurance,  wages 
and  subsistence  of  officers  and  crews,  and  any 
other  Items  of  expense  In  which  the  Com- 
mission shall  find  and  determine  that  the 
applicant  Is  at  a  substantial  dlsadvantaije 
In  competition  with  vessels  of  the  foreign 
country  hereinafter  referred  to.]  and  u-ith 
respect  to  vessels  ccmstructed  under  a  con- 
tract auxtrded  before  January  1,  1970.  main- 
tenance and  repairs  not  compensated  by  t" 
.surance.  incurred  in  the  operation  under 
United  States  registry  of  the   vessel  or  ves- 
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eels  covered  by  the  contract,  over  th«  esti- 
mated fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  the  same 
Items  of  expense  ( after  deducting  therefrom 
any  estimated  Increase  In  such  items  neces- 
sitated by  features  Incorporated  pursuant  to 
the  provulons  of  section  501(b))  If  such 
vessel  or  vessels  were  operated  under  the 
registry  of  a  foreign  country  whose  vessels 
are  substantial  competitors  of  the  vessel  or 
vessels  covered  by  the  contract:  PROVIDED, 
HOWEVER.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may.  with  respect  to  any  vessel  in  an  essential 
.••eriice,  other  than  a  vessel  which  operates 
as  a  common  earner  on  a  service,  route  or 
line.  pay.  m  lieu  of  the  operating-differential 
.-.ubsidy  provided  by  this  subsection  (b),  such 
.■•ums  as  he  .-ihall  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  make  the  cost  of  operating  such  vessel 
competitive  with  the  cost  of  operating  similar 
lessels  under  the  registry  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try. For  any  period  during  which  a  vessel 
cruises  as  authorized  by  section  613  of  this 
Act.  operating-dlfTerential  subsidy  shall  be 
computed  as  though  the  vessel  were  operat- 
ing on  the  essential  service  to  which  the 
vessel  is  assigned:  PROVIDED,  HOWEVER, 
That  if  the  cruise  vessel  calls  at  a  port  or 
ports  outside  of  its  assigned  service,  but 
which  is  served  with  passenger  vessels  (a« 
defined  in  section  613  of  this  Act)  by  another 
subsidized  operator  at  an  operating-differen- 
tial subsidy  rate  for  wages  lower  than  the 
cruise  vessel  has  on  Its  assigned  essential 
service,  the  operating-differential  subsidy 
rates  for  ^ach  of  the  subsldlzable  Items  for 
each  day  la  fraction  of  a  day  to  count  as  a 
clay  I  that  the  vessel  stojjs  at  such  port  shall 
be  at  the  respective  rates  applicable  to  the 
subsidized  operator  regularly  serving  the 
area. 

I  c » ( I )  When  used  in  this  section — 
(/41  The  term  ■'collective  bargaining  costs" 
means  the  annual  cost,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  per  diem  rate  of  expense  as  of 
any  date,  of  all  items  of  expense  incurred  by 
the  applicant  under  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  relating  to  the  employment  of 
United  States  officers  and  crews  in  the  oper- 
ation of  a  vessel  except  subsistence  of  of- 
ficers and  crews  and  costs  relating  to: 

III  those  officers  or  members  of  the  crew 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  found, 
prior  to  the  award  of  a  contract  for  the  con- 
structicm  or  reconstruction  of  a  vessel,  to  be 
unnecessary  for  the  efficient  and  economical 
operation  of  such  vessel,  or 

( tt  I  f'lose  officers  or  members  of  the  creui 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  found, 
prior  to  March  1.  1970,  to  be  unnecessary  for 
the  efficient  and  economical  operation  of  the 
vessel. 

iBi  The  term  "base  period  costs"  means 
for  the  base  pen'jd  beginning  July  1,  1970 
and  ending  June  30,  1971,  the  collective  bar- 
gaining costs  as  of  January  1,  1971,  less  all 
other  Items  of  cost  that  have  been  disal- 
lowed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  prior 
to  March  1.  1970.  and  not  already  excluded 
from  collective  bargaining  costs  under  sub- 
paragiaph  iA]ii)  or  \A){ii)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. In  any  subsequent  base  period  the  term 
•  base  period  costs  "  means  the  average  of  the 
^ubsidi::able  ivage  cost  of  United  States  of- 
finers  and  crews  for  the  preceding  annual 
period  ending  June  30.  (calculated  without 
eqard  to  f^c  limitation  of  the  last  sentence 
of  paragraph  (D)  of  this  subdivision  but  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  index  described  in  subdivision 
I  3)  of  this  subsection  from  January  1  of  such 
annual  period  to  January  1  of  the  base  pe- 
riod) and  the  collective  bargaining  costs  as 
ot  January  1  of  the  base  period;  Provided, 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  base  period  cost 
'le  such  that  the  difference  between  the  base 
period  cost  and  the  collective  bargaining  cost 
<is  ol  January  1  Of  any  base  period  sub- 
^equent  to  the  first  base  period,  exceeds  flve- 
'ourths  of  one  percent  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining costs  as  of  such  January  1  multiplied 


by  the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  most  recent  base  period. 

(C)  The  term  "based  period"  means  any 
annual  period  beginning  July  1,  and  ending 
June  30  with  respect  to  which  a  base  period 
cost  is  established. 

(D)  The  term  'subsidizable  loage  costs  of 
United  States  officers  and  crews'  m  any  pe- 
riod other  than  a  base  period  jneans  the 
most  recent  base  period  costs  mreased  or 
decreased  by  the  increase  or  decrease  from 
January  1  of  such  base  period  to  January  1 
of  such  period  m  the  index  described  in 
subdivision  (3)  hereof,  and  with  respect  to 
a  base  period  means  the  base  period  cost. 
The  subsidizable  wage  costs  of  United  States 
officers  and  crews  in  any  period  otfier  than 
a  base  period  shall  not  be  less  than  98  per- 
cent of  the  collective  bargaining  costs  as  of 
January  1  of  such  period  nor  greater  than 
110  percent  of  such  collective  bargaining 
costs. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  de- 
termine the  collective  bargaining  costs  on 
ships  in  subsidized  operation  as  of  January 
1,  1971  and  as  of  each  January  1  thereafter, 
and  shall  as  of  intervals  of  not  less  than 
two  years  nor  more  than  four  years,  establish 
a  new  base  period  cost. 

(3)  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shall 
compile  the  index  referred  to  m  subdivision 
{1).  Such  index  shall  consist  of  the  average 
annual  change  ni  wages  and  benefits  placed 
into  effect  for  employees  covered  bv  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  with  an  equal 
weight  to  be  given  to  changes  affecting  em- 
ployees in  the  transffortation  industry  {ex- 
cluding the  offshore  maritime  industry)  and 
to  changes  affecting  employees  in  all  private 
non-agricultural  industries  other  than  trans- 
portation. Such  index  shall  be  based  on  the 
materials  regularly  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  compiling  its  regularly 
published  statistical  series  on  wage  and 
benefit  changes  arrived  at  through  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Such  materials  shall  remain 
confidential  and  not  be  subject  to  disclo- 
sure. 

(d)  In  determining  foreign  manning  for 
purjioses  of  this  section  in  the  foreign  man- 
ning established  for  any  foreign  .s/iip  type 
ifith  respect  to  any  base  period  shall  not 
be  redetermined  until  the  eni  of  such  period. 

(e)  The  wage  subsidy  shall  be  payable 
monthly  for  the  voyages  completed  during 
the  month,  upon  the  operator's  certification 
that  the  subsidized  vessels  were  in  author- 
ized service  during  the  month. 

\c\if)  The  amount  of  jsuch]  the  insur- 
ance and  maintenance  and  repair  and  sub- 
sistence of  officers  and  crews  subsidy  shall 
be  determined  and  payable  on  the  basis  of 
a  final  accounting  made  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  end  of  each  year  or  other  peri- 
od fixed  In  the  contract.  The  [Commission] 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  provide  for  in 
the  contract,  or  otherwise  approve,  the  pay- 
ment from  time  to  time  during  any  such  peri- 
od of  such  amounts  on  account  as  [It]  he 
deems  proper.  [Effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1962,1  [s]  Such  payments  on  account  shall  In 
no  case  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  amount 
estimated  to  have  accrued  on  account  of  such 
subsidy,  except  that,  with  respect  to  that 
part  of  the  subsidy  relating  to  any  particular 
voyage,  an  additional  5  per  centum  may  be 
paid  to  the  contractor  after  such  contrac- 
tor's audit  of  voyage  account  for  such  voyage 
has  been  completed  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  verified  the  correctness  of 
the  same.  Any  such  payments  shall  be  made 
only  after  there  has  been  furnished  to  the 
I  Commission]  Secretary  of  Commerce  such 
security  as  [It]  he  deems  to  be  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  Insure  refund  of  any  over- 
payment. 

JNo  such  operating-differential  subsidy 
shall  be  paid  until  the  contractor  shall  have 
furnished  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mission   that   the    wages    prescribed    in    ac- 


cordance with  subsection  301(a)   of  this  Act 
have  been  paid  to  the  ship's  personnel] 
Sec.  605.  •  •  • 

(c)  No  contract  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  a  vessel  to  be  operated 
in  an  essential  service    [on  a  service,  route, 
or    line]    served    by    citizens   of    the    United 
States  which   would   be   In   addition   to   the 
existing  service,  or  services,  unless  the  [  Com- 
mission] Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  deter- 
mine after  proper  hearing  of  all  parties  that 
the    service    already    provided    by    vessels   of 
United  States  registry  [In  such  service,  route, 
or  line]    Is  Inadequate,  and  that  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  and  policy  of 
this  Act  additional  vessels  should  be  operated 
thereon;  and  no  contract  shall  be  made  with 
respect  to  a  vessel  operated  or  to  be  operated 
in  an  essential  service    [a  service,   route,  or 
line]   served  by  two  or  more  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  vessels  of  United  States 
registry,   if   the    [Commission]    Secretary    of 
Commerce  shall  determine  the  effect  of  such 
a  contract  would   be  to   give   undue   advan- 
tage  or   be   unduly   prejudicial,    as   between 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  vessels  in  such  essential  service,  [com- 
petitive services,  routes,  or  lines.)  unless  fol- 
lowing public  hearing,  due  notice  of  which 
shall  be  given  to  each  operator  serving  such 
essential   service,    [line   serving    the    route.] 
the    [Commission]    Secretary    of    Commerce 
shall  find  that  it  Is  necessary  to  enter  Into 
such  contract  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
service  by  vessels  of  United  States  registry. 
The  I  Coinmlsslon  ]  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In 
determining  for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
whether  services  are  competitive,  shall  take 
Into  consideration  the  type,  size,  and  speed 
of  the  vessels  employed,  whether  passenger 
or  cargo,  or  combination  passenger  and  cargo 
vessels,  the  ports  or  ranges  between   which 
they  run.  the  character  of  cargo  carried,  and 
such  other  facts  as  ]ltl  he  may  deem  proper. 
Sec.  606.  Every  contract  for  an  operating- 
differential  subsidy  under  this  title  shall  pro- 
vide ( 1 )   that  the  amount  of  the  future  pay- 
ments to  the  contractor  shall  be  subject  to 
review  and  readjustment  from  time  to  time, 
but   not  more  frequently  than  once  a   year, 
at  the  instance  of  the   [Commission]   Secre- 
tary  of   Commerce   or   of   the   contractor.    If 
any   such    readjustment   cannot    be   reached 
by"  mutual    agreement,    the     [Commission] 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  [Its]  hi.'^  own  mo- 
tion or  on  the  application  of  the  contractor, 
shall,  after  a  proper  hearing,  determine  the 
facts   and   make   such   readjustment   In   the 
amount  of  such  future  payments  as   [it]   he 
may  determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  and 
In  the  public  Interest.  The  testimony  In  ev- 
ery Euch  proceeding  shall  be  reduced  to  writ- 
ing and  filed  In  the  office  of  the   [  Commis- 
sion]   Secretary  of  Commerce.    [Its]    His  de- 
cision shall  be  based  upon  and  governed  by 
the  changes  which  may  have  occurred  since 
the  date  of  the  said  contract,  with  resp>ect 
to  the  items  theretofore  considered   and  on 
which   such   contract   was   based,   and   other 
conditions  affecting  shipping,   and   shall   be 
promulgated  In  a  formal  order,  which  shall 
be    accompanied    by    a    report    In    writing 
m      which      the      ]  Commission]       Secretory 
of    Commerce    shall    state     [its]     his    find- 
ings of  fact;    (2)    that  the  compensation  to 
be    paid    under   It   shall    be    reduced,    under 
such    terms    and    in    such    amounts    as    the 
] Commission]    Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
determine,  for  any  pyertods  In  which  the  ves- 
sel  or   vessels   are   laid   up;    i3i    that  if  the 
[Commission]    Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
determine    that    a    change    in    ]the    service, 
route,  or  line]   an  essential  service  which  Is 
receiving    an    operating-differential    subsidy 
under  this  title,  is  necessary  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,    [It] 
he  may  make  such  change  upon  such  read- 
justment of  payments  to  the  contractor  as 
shall  be  arrived  at  by  the  method  prescribed 
m  clause   (1)    of  these  conditions;    (4)    that 
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If  At  »nv  time  "h"  T.nTM'r  r  re- flvinn  tin 
operating-differential  svibaldy  clalma  that  he 
cannot  maintain  and  i>p*rare  his  veaeels  |on 
•  uch  service  route  or  line  |  in  an  menttal 
im\ce  with  a  reafcanabte  profit  upon  his  In- 
vestment, and  fppiles  to  thp  !  Cummlaslon  | 
Serrft^ry  of  Commerce  Tor  \  modlfiivttlon  or 
resclMlon  of  his  contract  to  maintain  such 
esientxal  sernce  [service,  route,  or  line  I  and 
the  ICommiasioni  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines  that  such  claim  Is  proved,  the 
I  Commission  I  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
modify  or  rescind  such  contract  and  permit 
the  contractor  to  withdraw  such  vessels  from 
iuch  I  service,  route,  or  line  I  f-iten'tal  lervtce. 
upon  d  date  fixed  by  the  |  Commission  |  Sec- 
retary of  Commercf.  and  upon  the  date  cf 
such  withdrawal  the  f\irther  payment  of  the 
operaflng-dl9erenti.il  subsidy  shall  cease  axid 
the  contractor  be  discharged  from  any  fur- 
ther obligation  under  such  '-ontrfw-:  |i5i 
that  when  at  the  end  of  any  ten  year  period 
during  which  an  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy ha.s  been  paid  under  a  contract  or  con- 
secutive contrict.s  i  such  period  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  end  of  the  operator's  last 
completed  recapture  f)erlod  reg.irdleBs  of  its 
duration,  or  from  the  beginning  of  subsi- 
dized operatluns  If  the  operator  has  not  pre- 
viously completed  a  recapture  fjerlod  ^ .  or 
when  .prior  to  the  end  of  such  ten  year 
period  9»»bsidlzed  operations  shall  be  finally 
terminated  If  the  net  profit  of  the  contractor 
on  his  sub.sldlzed  vessel  and  services  incident 
thereto  during  sue"-!  period  or  time  i  without 
regard  to  capita!  gams  and  capital  losses. 
after  deduction  of  depreciation  charges  based 
upon  a  Ufe  expectancy  of  the  subsidtzed  ves- 
sels determined  as  provided  in  section  607ib), 
has  averaged  more  than  in  per  centum  per 
annum  ut»'n  the  contractors  capital  invest- 
ment necessarily  employed  In  the  operation 
of  the  subsidized  vessels,  services,  routes,  and 
lines,  the  contractor  ihall  pay  to  the  United 
States  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  such 
profits  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  per  annum 
as  partial  or  complete  reimbursement  for 
operatlng-dlfTerentlal  subsidy  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  contractor  for  such  reoapnire 
period,  but  the  amount  of  excessive  profit 
so  recaptured  shall  not  in  anv  case  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy payments  theretofore  made  to  the  con- 
tractor for  such  period  under  such  contract 
or  con.'ecutive  contracts  and  the  repayment 
of  such  reimbursement  to  the  Commission 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
807  61  I  i5i  that  the  contractor  shall  con- 
duct his  operations  with  respect  to  [the  ves- 
sels services,  routes  and  lines  1  ei.^enjm/  <:erv- 
icet  and  any  cruises  authorized  under  section 
613  of  this  title,  covered  by  his  contract  In 
the  most  ecnr.ornlcal  and  efficient  manner 
(but  with  due  regard  to  the  wage  and  m:in- 
nlng  scales  and  working  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Commission  as  provided  In  title  iril 
and  7 1  iS)  that  whenever  practicable  1  the 
operator  shall  use!  an  operator  wlio  recetves 
jub^rfv  "•"'f'l  rerpect  to  SMbstytvnce  of  offireri 
and  crews  ihatl  use  as  such  subsistence  items 
only  artloles.  materials,  and  supplies  of  the 
growth,  productl.m.  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  is  defined  in  section  505a 
herein,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  pur- 
chase supplies  land  e<7ulpment:  outside  the 
United  States  to  enable  such  vessel  to  (X>n- 
tlnue  and  compl-te  her  voyage  land  the  op- 
erator shall  perform  repairs  to  sub.sldlzed 
vessels  I  2nd  an  operator  uHo  receivei  lub- 
ndij  with  rpipect  to  repatr^  ihaU  perform 
such  repair''  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States,  except  m  an  emergencv 
For  the  purpc^^e  of  thi.s  section,  the  term 
■'continental  limits  of  the  United  States' 
Includes  the  Ststes  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

Sec  801  (lai  Every  contract  for  an  op- 
eratlng-difTerentlal  subsidy  made  under  au- 
thority of  this  title  shall  provide  that  the 
contractor  shall  be  entitled  to  annually  with- 
draw from  net  earning.)  of  subsidized  ves- 
sels and  services  Incident   thereto  as  pr-jflt. 


If  'he  contractor  is  a  natural  person  T  a 
p:irtiiersnip  or  may  pay  to  Its  shareholders 
or  su^ickholders  ,m  dividends.  If  the  contrac- 
t<"r  Is  .m  a.siw  ciatidn  or  corporation  a  sum 
not  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  per  annum  on 
the  contract.)r  s  capital  necessarily  employed 
In  his  t.uslness  except  subject  to  the  further 
provisions  of  thU  section,  which  likewise 
shall  be  incorporated  In  such  contract.) 

Ibl 

tat  I  To  Insure  the  prompt  payment  of  the 
contractor's  obligations  f.i  the  United  States 
and  the  replacement  rif  the  contract^jr's  sub- 
sidized vessels  as  may  he  required,  the  con- 
trac'orl  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  uho 
owns  leisels  that  operate  >n  the  Utiited 
States  foreign  trade  and  ivho  hax  agreed 
unth  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  lie  will 
replace  thn.re  tienieli  with  veisets  built  In  the 
continental  United  States  including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  for  operation  m  the  United 
States  foreign  trade,  or  that  he  will  build 
additional  vessels  in  the  continental  United 
Stites  includir.g  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  for  op- 
eration tri  the  Umted  States  foreign  trade. 
shall  create  and  maintain,  nut  of  gross  earn- 
ings (,  during  the  life  of  such  contract.  |  a 
capital  reserve  fund."  in  such  depository  or 
depositories  and  for  ^uch  period  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  |  Commission  |  Secretary  of 
Commercr  In  this  fund  the  | contractor! 
0!i.'ner  shall  deposit  annually  or  oftentr.  .is 
the  I  Commission  I  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  req\jlre  jn  amount  equal  to  the  annual 
depreciation  charges  on  the  (contractors 
vessels  en  which  the  operating  differential  is 
being  paid  I  oivnerr  ressrt.s  operatinq  in  the 
United  States  foreign  trade,  such  deprecia- 
tion charges  to  be  computed  on  a  twenty 
yea'  lire  expectancy  of  liquid  bulk  carrier'! 
and  on  a  twenty-five  year  life  expectancy  of 
(the  subsidized  I  ofifr  vessels,  except  that 
the  life  expectancy  of  a  ve.ssel  which  shall 
have  been  or  Ls  to  be  wholly  or  partially  re- 
constructed or  reconditioned  shall  ufxin  re- 
quest Be  determined  jointly  by  the  SecretAry 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  (Commission  1  Sec- 
retary or  Commerce,  and  the  depreci.itlon 
charges  on  such  vessel  =hall  be  computed  on 
the  life  expectancy  so  determined  Provided. 
However.  That  If.  during  iny  .icc ountlng  year 
the  annual  deprerlatun  charges  on  |  the 
contractors  line  of  subsidized  1  all  fiuch  ves- 
sels has  not  been  earned  m  whole  or  m  part, 
over  and  above  t."ie  annual  expense  of  opera- 
tion of  such  vessels  1  exclusive  of  suld  annual 
depreciation  thereon  1 .  the  (contractor! 
owner  ?hal!  not  be  required  to  deposit  In  his 
capital  reserve  fund  (or  sucti  accounting  year 
a  sum  in  exc'^s  of  the  amount  of  annual  de- 
preciation actually  earned  by  all  such  vcs- 
lels  during  that  year  but  shall  make  up  any 
and  all  deficiencies  In  his  capital  reserve 
fund  43  soon  as  the  earnings  of  |  his  siib- 
^Idlzed  I  iuch  vessels  In  excess  of  annual  ex- 
penses of  operation  shall  permit  The  pro- 
ceeds of  a;l  insurance  and  Indemnities  re- 
ceived by  Uie  !contract.or;  oicner  on  account 
of  total  loss  of  any  (subsidized!  vessel  op- 
eration m  the  United  States  foreign  trade 
and  the  proceeds  of  any  sale  or  other  disp<j- 
sltion  of  such  vessel  shall  also  be  deposited 
in   the  capital   reserve  fund 

The  I  contractor!  ouner  ihall  also  deposit 
in  the  capital  reserve  fund,  from  time  to 
time,  such  percentage  of  the  annual  net 
profits  from  'he  operation  of  ve^seis  in  the 
United  Statet  foreign  trade  \ol  the  con- 
tnictors  business  covered  by  the  contract! 
as  the  (Commission!  Secretary  of  Commerce 
-hall  determine  is  necessary  to  further  build 
up  a  fund  for  carrying  out  hii  agreement 
to  replace  \htps  or  build  additional  ships 
(replacement  of  the  contractors  subsidized 
ships  I .  but  the  ( Commission)  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  not  m  any  year  require  the 
owner  to  deposit  in  the  capital  reserve  fund 
more  than  50  per  centnrn  of  the  owners 
annual  net  profits  frL/m  the  operation  of 
teasels   in    the    United    States  foreign    trade. 


beiii'e  tare:  for  such  year  (require  the  con- 
tractor to  make  such  deposit  of  the  contrac 
tor's  net  profits  in  the  capital  reserve  fund 
unless  the  cumulative  net  profits  of  the 
contractor  at  the  time  sucli  depo.slt  Is  u, 
be  made  shall  be  in  excels  of  10  per  centum 
per  .mnum  from  the  date  the  contract  was 
executed!  FYom  the  capital  reserve  fund 
so  created,  the  (contractor!  owner  may  p.iy 
the  principal,  when  due,  on  all  notes  secured 
by  mortgage  on  the  ( subsidized  [  owner  :, 
\essels  operating  m  the  United  Stater  foreign 
trade  and  may  make  disbursements  for  the 
pur.ha.se  of  replacement  ve.s.sels  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  or  additional  vessels  to 
be  employed  by  the  (contractor  on  ati  essen- 
tial foreign  'rade  line  route,  or  service 
.;ppr  )ved  by  the  Conmilsslon|  owner  in  the 
United  States  foreign  trade,  and  on  cruises. 
If  any.  authorized  under  section  6in  of  this 
title  but  payment.s  from  the  capital  reserve 
fund  shall  not  be  made  for  any  other  pur- 
pose The  (contractor!  owner  may.  with  the 
consent  of  the  ( Commission  |  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  pay  from  said  fund  ^iny  sums 
owing  but  not  yet  due  on  notes  .secured  by 
mortgages  on  (subsidized!  vessels  operating 
in  the  United  States  'oreign  trade  and  may 
al.>o  pay  from  such  fund,  with  stich  consent 
and  upon  terms  and  conditions  which  the 
Secretarv  of  Commerce  shall  bv  regulation 
prescribe  to  give  priority  to  the  foregolne 
purjioses  <jf  the  fund  I  i  and  with  respect  to 
imv  transfer  of  funds  from  the  special  re- 
serve fund  to  give  priority  to  "he  purposes 
of  that  fundi  1  and  to  carry  out  the  purpo.ses 
of  this  Act.  I  .A  I  amounts  contributed  toward 
research,  development  and  design  expenses 
Incident  to  new  and  advanced  ship  design 
muchinerv-  and  equipment,  and  iBi  amounts 
ill  for  the  purchase  of  carcf)  containers, 
delivered  after  .June  30  1959.  of  a  type  ap- 
proved bv  the  Admlnl.strator  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  ounc-'*  !contrnc- 
t/ir"s  subsidized!  vessels  operatmrj  tn  the 
United  States  foreign  trade.  i21  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  anv  Indebtedness 
inc'irred  for  such  containers,  or  i3i  to  re- 
imburse the  I  contractor's  I  o?/'»!rr-'«  genenil 
funds  for  exnendltures  for  such  purchases  or 
pavments  .Such  carco  containers  to  the  ex- 
tent paid  for  out  of  the  cnoltal  reserve  fund 
shall  he  'reared  as  vessels  for  the  purpose 
of  depo'-it.s  and  wlthdrp.wals  from  the  capital 
reserve  fund  under  this  sec'ton  ROT,  .md  the 
reeulations  and  closing  agreements  relating 
thereto  except  that  the  depreciation  on 
such  carpo  containers  shall  he  based  upon 
the  life  expectanrv  determined  bn  the  Sec- 
retary of  Cornrnrrrp  'used  for  such  con- 
tainers in  the  determination  of  "net  earn- 
ings" under  paraernph  idl  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion fln71 

'  ici  To  obtain  the  public  ohlecs  for  which 
"le  flna"c|il  aid  nroviried  for  in  such  con- 
tr-ir'  ts  extended  and  to  insure  the  continwd 
maintenance  nn'*  sncfessful  otieration  of  the 
sulj^ldized  vessels  the  con*r,Tctor  shall  cre- 
ate 'nd  m-ilnta<n  dur'n"?  the  !Ke  of  such 
contract  a  "soecial  re"-erve  fund"  In  such  de- 
oost'fTv  or  depositories  as  the  Commission 
;,hal'  annrove  i 

(If  the  profits  withoi^t  reear^i  'o  cpnit'il 
(rains  :md  capital  losses  earned  bv  the  busi- 
ness of  the  suhsldl'ed  vessels  .md  services 
incident  'hereto  eyeer)  ',0  ner  centum  ner 
annum  ;)nf'  exceed  the  percenfuje  of  profits 
dero<;|r»d  In  the  capital  reserve  fund,  as 
provld-d  In  subjection  ibi  of  tills  section, 
the  contractor  .'hill  depo-it  annually  such 
exces5  profits  in  this  reserve  fmd  From  the 
soecial  reserve  fund  the  contract' ir  mav  make 
the  following  disbursements  and  no  others  I 

I  Ml  Relmtaursen^ent  to  the  contractor's 
general  funds  for  any  losses  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  subsidized  vessels  <ind  servi  es 
incident  thereto  suftalned  subsequent  tn  'lie 
execution  of  the  operatlng-riltTerenlial-sub- 
sldv  contract.  1 

((2)    Reimbursement    to    the   contractor's 
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general  funds  (or  current  operating  losses 
on  completed  voyages  of  subsidised  vessels 
whenever  the  Cunmlsslon  shall  determine  it 
IS  improbable  that  .such  current  losses  will 
be  made  up  by  profits  on  other  voyages  dur- 
ing the  current  year;  | 

|i3»  Payment  of  amounts  due  from  the 
contractor  '.-o  the  Commission  for  reimburse- 
ment as  provided  In  clause  5  of  section  606, 
but  such  reimbursement  shall  be  deferred 
until  the  amount  on  deposit  in  the  special 
reserve  fund  shall  be  sufficiently  in  excess  of 
5  per  centum  of  the  capital  necessarily  em- 
ployed in  the  business  so  that  payment  of 
such  reimbursement  to  the  Commission  vrtll 
not  reduce  the  special  reserve  ftind  below  a 
.^um  equal  to  such  5  per  centum  of  capital 
necessarily  employed  in  the  business:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  reimbursement  to  the  Gom- 
ml-sslon.  If  so  deferred,  shall  be  payable  upon 
termination  of  the  contract  from  any 
amounts  then  m  the  special  reserve  fund  and 
the  capital  reserve  fund:  Provided  further, 
That  :f  any  amounts  shall  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  funds  of  the  contrac- 
tor from  either  of  such  reserve  funds  and 
not  repaid  thereto,  or  If  prepayments  of 
amounts  not  due  before  one  year  after  the 
date  of  termination  of  the  contract  have  been 
made  from  the  capital  reserve  fund  pursuant 
to  subsection  ibi  of  this  section,  then  the 
balance  of  such  reimbursement  not  paid  out 
of  said  re;ierve  funds  shall  be  payable  out  of 
any  other  assets  of  the  contractor,  but  the 
amounts  so  pavable  from  such  assets  shall 
MOt  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  so  tran.sferred  and  not  repaid,  and 
the  amounts  of  such  prepayments; ) 

I  i4i  .'^fter  reimbursement  to  the  contrac- 
tor's general  funds  of  all  operating  losses  has 
been  made,  as  provided  in  clause  1,  and  after 
reimbursement  to  the  Commission  of  all 
amounts  due  from  the  contractor,  as  de- 
lermined  under  clause  5  of  section  606,  If  the 
amount  accumulated  in  the  .special  reserve 
fund  shall  then  be  in  excess  of  5  per  centum 
iif  the  capital  necessarily  employed  In  the 
l:)usliiess.  the  contractor  may.  If  the  Commis- 
sion approves,  withdraw  .some  or  all  of  such 
excess  reserve  and  pay  the  sum  so  withdrawn 
into  the  contrac'cr's  general  funds  or  dis- 
tribute the  s'.im  so  vvithdrawn  as  a  special 
dnldend  to  tlie  contractor's  shareholders  or 
stockholders  or  as  a  'jonus  to  officers  or  em- 
ployees, as  the  contrac'or  may  determine.] 

!  I  d )  I  I  b »  I  ll  The  (  Commission  ]  Secretary 
of  Commerce  .shall  adopt  and  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
the  reserve  lunds  contemplated  by  this  .sec- 
tion, (and  .shall  iiic'.ude  therein  a  definition 
of  the  term  "mt  earnings"  and  the  term 
■■capital  necessarilv  employed  in  the  husi- 
ness,"  as  -such  terms  are  employed  In  this 
section:  Provided,  however.  That  the  term 
"net  earnings  "  shall  take  into  account  as 
a  proper  accounting  charge  to  operation  of 
vessels  expense,  an  annual  depreciation 
charge  on  the  vessels,  computed  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  vessel  as  provided  in 
.section  eOTibi  and  the  term  "capital  nec- 
essarily ciriplovfd  m  the  business"  shall  not 
include  borrowro  capital.]  The  Secretary  of 
Coimnerce  and  tlic  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury are  jointly  authorized  to  prescribe  all 
'ulci  and  rcgulatiov^  necex.sary  or  appro- 
priate to  the  cirtcr-nmation  of  the  owners' 
tax  liability  under  this  section. 

1 2)  Upon  app!ic:U!on  of  the  [contractor] 
owner,  the  ! Commission!  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  I  its!  his  discretion,  may  permit 
the  investment  Ijy  the  (operator)  ou-ner  of 
some  or  all  of  !the  contractor's]  his  capital 
(!ind  special]  reserve  fund  in  approved  In- 
lerest-taearing  tecurities,  approved  by  the 
(Commissionl  Secetarp  of  Commerce  upon 
condition  that  the  interest  on  such  securities 
.shall  be  deposited  in  the  capital  reserve 
fund. 

1 3)  (A)  Upon  .ipplicatlon  of  the  [con- 
tractor! ouner,  the  Secretary  Of  Commerce,  in 
his  discretion,  may  permit  the  [contractor] 


otcncr    to    transfer    not    exceeding    50    per 
centum  of  his  capital  reserve  fund   [and  50 
per  centum  of  his  special  reserve  fund]    to 
a  trustee  which   is  incorporated   as  a  bank 
or    trust   company   under    the    laws   of    the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State,  and  which  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
trust  nevertheless  for  the  benefit  of  the  )  con- 
tractor]  otcner  and  of  the  United  States  as 
their  interests  are  stated  in  this  section  d) 
to  hold  in    [separate]    trust (s)   the  principal 
of  the  capital  |and  special]  reserve  lund)s] 
so    transferred    | ,    one    trust    for    the    capi- 
tal   reserve    fund    and    one    trust    for    the 
special  reserve  fund);    (2)   to  invest  and  re- 
Invest  the  principal  of  such  trust)s)  in  such 
common  stocks  of  corporations  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or   of    the   District   of   Columbia   or   of   any 
State  of   the   United   States  which   are   cur- 
rently fully  listed  and  registered  upon  an  ex- 
change   registered    -with    the    Securities    and 
Exchange  Commission  as  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange,  and  which  would  be  acquired 
by   prudent   men    of    discretion    and    intel- 
ligence  in   such   matters   who  are   seeking  a 
reasonable  income   and   the  preservation   of 
their  capital;   (3)   to  accumulate  the  income 
from  the  capital  reserve  fund  trust  in  such 
trust    [to  pay   the  income  from  the  special 
reserve  fund  trust  into  the   capital  reserve 
fund  trust],  and  to  invest  and  reinvest  such 
income    in    common    stocks    in    which    the 
trustee  is  authorized  to  invest  principal  un- 
der this  subdivision   (31;  and   (4i   to  pay  to 
the  ) contractor]  owner  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  as  trustees  of  (the  special  reserve 
fund  and]  the  capital  reserve  fund,  after  rea- 
sonable notice,  from  the  principal   and  ac- 
cumulated   income    of    the    irustls]     such 
amounts,  in  cash,  as  the  (contractor]  owner 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  direct. 

(B)  Consent  by  the  (contractor!  owner  to 
an   investment  which   is  not  authorized   by 
this  subdivision   i3i   shall  not  tje  a  defense 
to  the  trustee.  Such  common  stock  trust(sl 
shall  be  revocable  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce at   any  time  and   upon  notice  of  the 
revocation,  the  common  stock  trustee  shall 
reduce  the  principal  and  accumulated  income 
of  such  trust  Is!   to  cash  ana  shall  pay  such 
cash  to  the  [contractor]  owner  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  as  trustees  of  the  capital 
reserve  fund   |and  special  reserve  fund(.  In 
the   administration    of    such    common    stock 
trust [s],  capital  gains,  stock  dividends    and 
rights  to  purchase  stock  shall  be  considered 
prlncipiil:   cash  dividends,  whenever  earned, 
shall    be    considered    income.    (At    the    end 
of     the      contractor's      recapture      period. 
however,     after     satisfaction     of     the     con- 
tractor's  recapture    obligations,    an   amount 
of       the       special       reserve       fund       trust 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  capital  gains  made 
(whether  realized   or  not),   the  stock  divi- 
dends declared,  and  the  rights  to  purchase 
stock  Issued  to  the  special  reserve  fund  trust 
during  such  recapture  period,  to  the  extent 
the  special  reserve  fund  trust  contains  'Jus 
amoimt,  shall  be  transferred   lin  cash  or  in 
stock)  to  the  capital  reserve  fund  trust.]  For 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  50  per  cen- 
tum of   the  capital   reserve   fund    (and   the 
special  reserve  fund]  the  transfer  of  which  to 
a  common  stock  trust  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce   may    approve,    '-he    market    value    of 
)each]    such   fund   as   of   the   date   of  such 
transfer  shall   be  used.   The  common  stock 
trust |s]   authorized  by  this  subdivision   (31 
shall  at  all  times  remain  a  part  of  the  capital 
reserve  fund  [and  the  .special  reserve  lund). 
(C)    If    immediately    before    a    deposit    is 
made  in  a  capital  )or  special]  reserve  fund, 
50  per  centum  or  more  of  the  value  of  such 
fund  is  invested  in  common  stock,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  approve, 
upon  application  of  the  [contractor]  oii-ner, 
the  transfer  of  not  exceeding  50  per  centum 
of  such  deposit  to  the  common  stock  trustee 
upon  the  trusts  authorized  In  this  subdivi- 
sion (3).  'When  payments  are  made,  or  funds 


are  wlthdra'wn.  from  a  capital  reserve  fund 
[or  a  special  reserve  fund],  as  authorized  in 
this  section,  if  50  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
value  of  such  capital  reserve  fund  [or  a  spe- 
cial reserv-e  fund  ] ,  as  of  the  date  of  such 
payment     or     withdrawal.     Is     invested     In 
common    stocks,    such    payment    or    with- 
drawal    shall     be     made     from     the     com- 
mon     stock      trust      in      the      proportion 
that  the  value  of  such  common  stock  trust 
t>ears  to  the  value  of  the  entire  capital  re- 
serve fund  [or  special  reserve  fund].  IX,  how- 
ever, less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  value  of 
such  capital  )or  sp)ecial)  reserve  fund,  as  of 
the  date  of  such  payment  or  withdrawal.  Is 
Invested  in  common  stocks,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce    is   authorized,   upon    application 
by   the    ) contractor]    crwner,  to  approve   the 
allocation  of  the  payment  or  withdrawal  en- 
tirely  to   the    portion    of   such    capital    jor 
special)    reserve  fvind   not   Invested   in   com- 
mon stocks,  or  to  approve  the  allocation  ol 
such   payment   or   withdrawal    between   the 
common  stock   trust   and   the  remainder  of 
such  capital  ]or  special)  reserve  fund  in  any 
proportion,  so  long  as  the  value  of  the  com- 
mon   stock    trust    immediately    after    such 
withdrawal  does  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  value  of  such  capital  (or  special]  reserve 
fund,  and  if  the   (contractor!   cncner  makes 
no  such  application  or  If  the  allocation  re- 
quested in  such  application  Ls  not  approved 
by    the    Secretary    of    Commerce,    then   such 
payment  or  withdrawal  shall  be  allocated  in 
the    manner    above    provided    for    when    the 
value  of  the  common  stock  trust  is  50  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  value  of  the  entire 
capital     reserve    fund     |  or    special    reserve 
fund]. 

(D)  Trust  indentures  executed  under  the 
authority  of  this  subdivision  (3)  may  con- 
tain such  other  terms  and  conditions  not 
inconsistent  with  this  subdivision  (3i.  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  are 
desirable  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  The  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  grant  approvals,  give 
directions,  make  determinations,  and  make 
regulations  under  this  subdivision  i3).  and 
to  act  :;s  intstee  of  the  capital  reserve  fund 
(,.nd  sp?cial  reserve  fund)  under  this  section 
may  be  delegated  to  the  Maritime  .Adminis- 
trator. 

ici!(c)l  If.  during  any  accounting  year, 
the  ! contractor's!  owner's  general  funds  have 
become  seriously  depleted  due  to  operating 
losses  on  |  the  subsidized)  his  vessels  operat- 
ing :n  the  United  States  foreign  trade,  (and 
the  special  reserve  fund  has  been  exhausted,] 
the  (Commission!  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
may,  in  |its]  his  discretion,  permit  'ih?  (con- 
tractor! owner  temporarily  to  withdraw  from 
his  capital  reserve  fund  such  excess  therein 
on  deposit  over  and  above  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  principal  amount  currently 
due  or  about  to  become  due  on  the  (con- 
tractor si  owner's  mortgage  obligation  on  [the 
.■subsidized!  /;  i.s  vessels  operating  m  the 
Utiited  States  jo'eiav  trade  PROVIDED. 
HOWEv'ER.  Tliat  the  stim  so  withdrav.-n  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  capital  reserve  fund  as  soon 
.■IS  the  (contractor's)  owner's  financial  con- 
dition snail  permit. 

Id)  !f)  !  (Unless  otherwise  provided  in  the 
operating-ditferential  sub.sidy  contrf.cr.  upon) 
Upon  the  termination  of  .iny  (such  contract] 
agreement  described  :n  .subsection  ia\  of  this 
section  the  reserve  fund  Is]  required  under 
this  Act  shall  be  the  property  of  the  [con- 
tractor! ou-ncr.  except  for  such  amounts  as 
may  be  due  the  United  States. 

(p)(g[  With  the  approval  of  the  | Com- 
mission] Secretary  of  Commerce  the  [con- 
tractor] ou-ner  may  voluntarily  increase  the 
amount  of  [either  or  both)  the  reserve 
fund|s]  by  depositing  in  such  fund  !or 
funds)  any-  or  all  of  the  earnings  otherwise 
available  for  distribution  to  stockholders  [, 
or  may  transfer  funds  from  the  special  re- 
serve funds  to  the  capital  reserve  funds  | .  If 
a  voluntary  deposit  of  earnings  approved  by 
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tb»  I  Commlasion  I  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  the  subaacUon  ftft«r  December  31 .  1960, 
reaulte  in  an  OTerpayment  of  Feder*!  taxes 
for  any  ye«r.  interest  shall  not  be  allowed 
on  such  overpayment  for  any  period  prior 
CO  the  date  of  approval  of  the  deposit  by  the 
f  Commission  I   Secretary  of  Commerce 

if)  ;  ih>  1  The  earnings  of  any  I  contractor 
receiving  an  operatlng-dlfferentlal  subsidy 
under  authority  of  this  Act.l  owner  which 
are  deposited  in  the  contractors!  oan^r'j 
reserve  fundlfl  as  provided  In  this  section 
I .  except  earnings  withdrawn  fronj  the  sjje- 
cial  reserve  funds  and  paid  Into  the  con- 
tractors general  funds  or  distributed  as  div- 
idends or  bonuses  as  provided  in  paragraph 
4  of  subsection  c  .  of  this  section,'  shall  be 
exempt  from  ail  Federal  taxe«  Earnings 
withdrawn  from  such  special  reserve  fund 
shaK  be  taxable  as  If  earned  during  the  vear 
of  withdrawal  from  such  f'lnd  and  the  ownf 
shall  pay  to  the  United  Statfi  tntereM  on  the 
amount  of  th^  tax  that  uouid  have  fteen  due 
m  the  year  sur/i  eamingt  were  liepnnted 
from  the  date  of  such  depont  tn  the  date  of 
unthdrawal  at  the  "-ate  per  annurn  provided 
m  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  nf  19S4  utth 
respect  to  tasei  not  paid  on  or  before  the 
last  day  pr(»^r^^f)«d  for  paynent 

'  J 1  ;  I  The  term  United  fltate.t  foreign 
trade  i/l.this  tertian  int^ludea  those  areas  of 
dt^mes'.ifi^lrade  :n  which  a  ressel  built  with 
conit'uction-diilerential  tubsidy  ts  permit- 
ted to  •perate  under  section  iOS  ot  thii  Act 
J  I  The  term  "vessel"  m  this  section  means 
a  vessel  built  m  the  continental  United 
States  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and 
doctimented  under  the  law*  of  the  United 
Statet 

[Sec  803  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv 
contractor  receiving  an  operating-differential 
subsidy  under  tltie  V'l  or  for  any  character 
under  title  VII  of  this  Act  to  employ  any 
person  or  concern  performing  or  suppivlng 
stevedoring  ship-repair,  ship-chandler,  tow- 
boat  or  kindred  services  to  supply  sxich  serv- 
ices to  the  operator's  subsidized  or  chartered 
ve8ae;3  If  such  contractor  or  anv  .subsidiary 
companv  holding  company,  affiliate  com- 
pany ')r  associate  company  of  such  contrac- 
tor, or  any  olllcer,  director  or  employee  of 
such  contractor  or  any  member  of  '.he  Im- 
mediate family  of  any  such  contrac*or  nf- 
flcer,  director  or  employee,  or  anv  member 
of  the  immediate  family  of  any  officer  direc- 
tor, or  emplo  /ee  or  such  subsidiary  company, 
holding  comapny  affiliate  company,  or  as- 
sociate company  of  .such  contractor,  owns 
any  pecvinlary  interest  directly  or  indirectly 
m  the  person  or  concern  supplying  such  serv- 
ices '.o  the  contractor's  subsidized  <>r  char- 
tered vessels  or  receives  any  payment  or  other 
thing  of  value  directly  or  indirectly  as  a 
result  of  such  employment  or  services,  except 
that  the  Commission,  bv  a  vote  of  four  mem- 
bers I  except  aa  provided  in  section  201 'aii 
may  grant  an  exemption  in  writing  from  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  upijn  such  terms 
and  condi'.ions  and  tor  such  specific  period 
of  time  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
this  .\ct   In  any  case  where — 

ai  The  Commlsilon  rinds  that  the  en- 
forcement of  such  provisions  is  not  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  economical  and  fair  ap- 
plication of  subsidies  paid  the  contractor 
under  this  Act,  and  that  ^uch  exemption  will 
promote  economy  or  efficiency  of  service  by 
the  merchant  marine;  and 

ibi  The  person  performing  the  services 
or  supplying  the  facilities  agrees  to  account 
lur  iind  pav  over  to  the  contractor  any  and 
aii  profits  resulting  !rom  performing  such 
services  or  supplying  such  facilities.] 
Sec    800 

(ct  In  determining  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations ot  any  contrskctor  under  a  contract 
authorized  by  tltie  VI  or  title  VII  of  this 
.Act  no  ^ialary  for  personal  services  In  excess 
of  425.000  per  annum  paid  to  a  director,  of- 
ficer,   or    employee    by    said    contractor,    its 


afflUates,  subsidiary  or  associates,  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  The  terms  •director." 
"officer,  or  employee"  shall  be  construed 
in  the  broadest  sense  The  term  "salary" 
shall  include  wages  and  allowances  of  com- 
pensation In  any  form  for  personal  services 
which  win  result  In  a  dlrect<5r,  officer,  or 
employee  receiving  total  compensation  for 
his  personal  services  from  such  sources  ex- 
ceeding in  amount  or  value  926.000  per 
annum  I 

Sec   lioi    •  •  • 

:ci  The  term  vessel'  includes  all  types  of 
passent^er  cargo  and  combination  passenger- 
cargo  carrying  vessels  tankers,  tugs,  tow- 
boats  barges  and  dredges  documented  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States  fishing 
vessels  i  and  |  floating  drydocks  which  have 
a  capacity  of  thlrty-tlve  thousand  or  more 
lifting  tons  and  a  beam  of  one  hundred  and 
twefity-tlvp  feet  or  more  between  the  wing 
walls  and  oceanographic  'eiearch  or  mstruc- 
rion  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States 

«  •  «  •  • 

Sec    1103    •  •  • 

lei  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  the  mortgages  and  loans  insured 
under  this  section  and  outstanding  at  ttny 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  |  »1 ,000,000  000 1 
S3  000  000,000. 

Sec    1104, 

>ai  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under  this 
title  a  mortgage,  excepting  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  section  110«  i46  USC    1276)  — 

•  •  •  •  • 

8)  shall  secure  a  loan  made  to  aid  In 
financing.  Including  payment  of  loans  pre- 
viously made  to  finance  and  reimbursement 
if  the  mortgagor  for  expenditures  previously 
made,  construction  i  Including  designing,  in- 
specting, outRtUng,  and  equipping)  of  ves- 
sels under  title  V  of  this  Act,  as  amended 
or  the  purchase  by  cui/.ens  of  the  United 
States  of  vessels  for  use  on  the  Great  Lakes 
pursuant  tu  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1346,  as  amended,  'jt  the  construction,  re- 
construction, or  reconditioning  i  Including 
designing;,  Inspecting,  outfitting  and  equlp- 
pingi  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  of  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  which  are  designed  principally 
for  research  ur  for  commerriai  use  'ai  In 
the  coastwise  or  Intracoastal  trade:  ibi  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  or  on  bays,  sounds,  rivers, 
harbors,  or  inland  lakes  of  the  United  States; 
ic)  in  foreign  trade;  id)  In  the  fishing 
trade  or  industry;  or  le)  with  respect  to 
floating  drydocfcs  in  the  construction,  re- 
construction, reconditioning,  or  repair  of  ves- 
sels; 

•  •  •  •  • 

lb)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this 
title  a  loan  — 

<■•••« 

1 2)  shall  be  made  to  aid  In  financing, 
including  paymen'  of  loans  previously  made 
to  finance,  and  reimbursement  of  the  bor- 
rower for  expenditures  previously  made  for 
construction  (Including  designing.  Inspect- 
ing, outfitting  and  equipping)  of  vessels 
under  title  V  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  or  for 
the  construction,  reconstriictlon  or  recondi- 
tioning I  including  designing,  inspecting  otit- 
flltlng  and  eqvilppmgi  subseq\ient  to  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  of  vessels  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  which  are  de- 
signed principally  for  research  o'  for  com- 
mercial use  lai  In  the  coastwise  trade  or 
intercoastal  trade;  ibi  on  the  Great  I^akes 
or  fin  bays,  sounds,  rivers,  harbors,  or  inla^.d 
takes  of  the  United  States;  c)  in  foreign 
trade;  idi  In  the  fishing  trade  or  Industry  or 
lei  with  respect  to  floating  drydocks,  In  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  reconditioning. 
'ir  repair  of  vessels: 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 4)  shall  provide  that  no  advance  shall 
be  made  thereunder  unless  the  sum  of  such 
advance    and    the    principal    amount    of    all 


other  advances  under  Insured  loans  then 
outstanding  at  the  same  time  of  said  ad- 
vance shall  I  be  less  than]  nof  ejrc«'ed  75  per 
centum  of  the  actual  cost  of  such  vessel. 
such  actual  cost  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  such  determi- 
nation to  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  principal  amount  of  the 
loan  Provided,  hoipever ,  That  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel,  the  site  and  speed  of  which 
are  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  which  is  eliffible  for  mortgage  aid  for 
construction  under  section  509  of  this  Act 
and  m  respect  of  which  the  minimum  down 
payment  by  the  mortgagor  required  by  that 
section  would  be  iZ'j  percentum  of  the  cost 
of  such  vessel,  the  advance  and  the  prtnc:- 
pal  amount  of  all  other  advances  under  in- 
sured loans  outstanding  at  the  time  of  said 
advance  shall  not  exced  SZ'j  percentum  of 
suc/i   actual  cost, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec  1214  The  authority  of  the  Seeretarv 
to  provide  insurance  and  reinsurance  under 
this  title  .shall  expire  September  7.  1975  (20 
years   from    the   date   of   enactment   of   this 

title  1 

Sec  202  ••  • 
b)  No  person  shall  hold  office  ,is  a  men.- 
ber  of  the  Commission  who.  within  three 
years  prior  to  his  app<ilntment  shall  have 
been  employed  by.  or  have  had  any  pecuniary 
interest  in,  ;iny  carrier  by  water  or  substan- 
tial [>ecuniary  interest  In  any  other  person 
who  derives  a  substantial  jxirtlon  of  his 
revenues  from  iiny  business  associated  with 
ships  i>r  shipping  Each  memoer  shall  devote 
his  full  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  member,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  [  Commission  |  Federal  Mari- 
time Cotnmisyion  to  be  In  the  employ  of  any 
other  [)erson,  firm  or  corporation,  or  to  have 
any  pecuniary  Interest  In,  or  hold  any  ot- 
tlclal  relationship  with,  any  carrier  by  water, 
shipbuilder,  contractor,  or  ■  ther  person,  Srm. 
association,  or  corporation  with  whom  the 
I  Commission  !  Federal  yfaritime  Corrimis.iion 
may  have  business  relations 

REORGANIZATION   PLAN    7   OF   leSt 

Sec  301  Conflict  of  interest  The  provi- 
sions of  the  last  sentetue  of  section  201  ib) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1836.  as  .effected 
by  the  provisions  of  Refrcanizatlon  Pl.in  No 
2i  of  1950  i46  use  lllKbii  prohibiting 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
and  all  officers  and  emplovees  of  tha'  board 
or  of  the  M.irltlme  .\dmlnlstratlon  from  be- 
ing in  the  employ  of  any  other  person,  firm, 
or  corporation,  or  having  any  other  [lerson. 
hrm.  or  '-orpcratlon.  or  from  having  any 
pecuniary  interest  In  or  lioldlng  nnv  official 
relationship  with  any  carrier  by  water,  ship- 
builder, contractor  or  other  person  Arm.  as- 
sociation, or  corporation  with  whom  the  Ped- 
eml  Maritime  Board  or  the  Maritime  .'Admin- 
istration may  ha-.e  business  relatione  i  shall 
hereafter  be  applicable  to  the  Comir.lssloners 
composing  the  Commission  and  »U  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Commission  (and  to  the 
Maritime  Administrator  and  all  other  of- 
ticors  and  employees  of  the  Maritime  .Admin- 
istration! ■ 

REORGANIZATION    PLAN    21    OF    1950 

Sec  303.  Conflict  of  Interest  The  provi- 
sions of  the  last  sentence  of  section  201  ib) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  '46  USC. 
llllibii  iprohibltlng  any  member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  -he  United  .'-'tates  Maritime 
Conamisslon  from  being  in  the  employ  of  any 
other  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  from 
hiving  any  pecuniary  interest  in  or  holding 
any  official  relationship  with  any  carrier  by 
water,  shipbuilder  contractor,  or  ether  per- 
son. .Irm  association  or  corporation  with 
whom  the  Commission  may  have  business 
relations)  shall  hereafter  be  applicable  to 
the  members  i>f  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
and  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  B<3ard  [or  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration |. 


An  act  to  amend  tb«  Act  of  April  aS,  1041, 
to  authorize  the  waiving  of  the  require- 
ment of  performance  and  payment  bontls 
In  connection  with  certain  Coa»t  Guard 
contracts. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act  of 
April  29,  1941.  55  Stat.  147  (40  U.S.C.  270e), 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  aa  follows:  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  waive  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  793),  with  re- 
spect to  coBt-plus-a-flxed  fee  and  other  cost- 
type  contracts  for  the  construction,  altera- 
tion, or  repair  of  any  public  building  or  pub- 
lic work  of  the  United  States  and  with 
respect  to  contracts  for  the  manufacturing, 
producing,  furnishing,  construction,  altera- 
tion, repwlr,  processing,  or  assembling  of  ves- 
sels, aircraft  munitions,  materiel,  or  supplies 
of  any  kind  or  nature  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard,  respectively,  re- 
gardless of  the  terms  of  such  contracts  as 
to  payment  or  title," 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
waive  the  Act  of  August  24.  193S  (49  Stat. 
793-4),  with  respect  to  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  ur  repair,  of  vessels  of 
any  kind  or  nature,  entered  into  pursu/int  to 
the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (47  Stat.  382,  417-8), 
as  amended,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
or  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946, 
regardless  of  the  terms  of  such  contracts  as 
to  payment  or  title. 

Sections  of  the  Bill  That  Do  Not  Amend 
AN  Existing  STATtrrE 

Sec.  38.  (a)  Tfie  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  affect  any  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  delegates  that 
is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  At  the  request  of  the  other  party  to  any 
operating-differential  subsidy  contract,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  amend  such  con- 
tract so  as  to  be  m  accordance  with  all  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  but  no 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  in- 
corporated in  such  contract  unless  all  such 
amendrnents  are  incorporated  in  such  con- 
tract. Until  fuch  contract  is  amended  or  if 
such  contract  is  not  amended,  it  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  they 
i  listed  immediately  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  Act:  Provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may,  ;n  order  to  facilitate  the  amend- 
ment of  existing  contract'i.  settle  or  compro- 
mise outstanding  controversies  under  such 
contracts  m  such   manner  as  lie  determines. 

lb)    //  any  operating-differential  contract 

11  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act    is   amended    as    provided    in    subsection 

12  1,  the  current  recapture  period  shall  be 
dosed  as  of  the  date  of  the  amendment  and 
:he  recapture  that  is  due  and  payable  as  of 
tlie  effective  date  of  such  amendment  shall 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  such  shortened 
period.  The  amendments  shall  provide  that, 
irith  respect  to  seafaring  personnel,  in  de- 
tfrmming  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
coti tractor  under  such  contract,  the  limita- 
tion of  section  805(c\  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  it  existed  immediately  before 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply. 
Any  contractor  under  such  contract  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  permission  to 
transfer  funds  on  deposit  in  such  contrac- 
tor'^ special  reserve  fund  to  its  capital  re- 
serve fund.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  part  or  all  of  the  special  reserve  funds 
are  necessary  to  replace  vessels  during  the 
remiinmg  term  of  such  contract  or  are  other- 
wise necessary  to  acquire  modern  vessels,  he 
may  approve  such  application.  Any  funds  so 
transferred  shall  become  part  of  the  contrac- 
tor's capital  reserve  fund.  Any  amounts  not 
so  transferred  shall  become  part  of  the  Con- 
tmctor's  general  funds  and  that  portion  of 
iuch  funds  which  are  ordinary  income  or 


cajHUU  getna  shall  be  taxable  <u  if  earned  in 
the  year  such  amendment  becomes  effective. 
Sec.  39.  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  American  Shipbuilding  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  aa  the  "Commission") .  The  Com- 
misaion  shall  be  composed  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  President.  At  least  one 
member  shall  be  from  the  United  States 
shipbuilding  industry.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the 
Commission.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  as 
Chairman. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  full  time  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  author- 
ized for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  when  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding travel  time,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a  majority 
of  the   members   thereof. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  appoint  an  Exec- 
utive Director  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice and  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
jjersonnel  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subtitle  II  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided,  That  no 
personnel  so  appointed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation in  excess  of  the  rate  authorized 
for  GS-18  by  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel,  as  it  deems  advisable,  subject 
{except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  hereof) 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(6)  The  Commission  rnay  procure,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  or  consultants; 
individuals  so  employed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  not  in  excess  of  the  per  diem 
equivalent  to  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  3332 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  includ- 
ing travel  time,  and  while  aicay  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorised  by  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons  m  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(7)  The  Commission  shall  retieiv  the 
status  of  the  American  shipbuilding  indus- 
try, its  problems  and  its  progress  toward  in- 
creasing its  productivity  and  reducing  pro- 
duction costs.  The  Cornmission  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  American  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry can  achieve  a  level  of  productivity  by 
the  fiscal  year  1976  such  that  the  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  payable  under  title 
V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  tcill  not 
exceed  35  percent  of  the  United  States  con- 
struction cost.  The  Commission  shall  recom- 
mend a  course  of  action  which  should  be 
taken  on  the  part  of  government  and  indus- 
try to  improve  the  co7npetitive  situation  of 
the  United  States  shipbuilding  industry  in 
world  shipbuilding  markets  and  if  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  that  the  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  cannot  be  reduced 
to  35  percent  of  the  United  States  cost  it  shall 
recommend  alternatives  to  the  ship  construc- 
tion program  then  in  effect. 

(8)  The  Commission  shall  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  such  earlier  date  as  shall  be  re- 


quired under  section  502(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1938,  submit  a  comprehentive 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendation* 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  and 
sixty  days  thereafter  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(9)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  permit  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities    under  this  Act. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  agree  with  me,  because  we  serve 
on  that  committee  together,  that  the 
committee  and  Congress  waited  a  long 
time  to  receive  any  kind  of  proposal 
from  the  previous  administration.  In 
fact,  we  never  did  receive  one,  as  I  re- 
call. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  I  was 
trying  to  say — that  the  delay  in  a  mer- 
chant marine  proposal  is  due  not  only 
to  the  previous  administraion  but  also 
to  the  present  administration.  We  even 
have  held  some  hearings  in  anticipation 
of  it.  This  is  a  proposal  with  a  lot  of  meat 
in  it.  and  I  think  we  can  get  at  it.  It 
points  up  some  of  the  problems  in  wait- 
ing for  these  proposals. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  13270 »  to 
reform  the  income  tax  laws. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
junior  member,  upon  bringing  back  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  which  I  believe  is  excel- 
lent. In  view  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  have  been  encountered  in  this 
matter,  not  only  recently  but  also  earlier 
this  year,  on  controversial  matters,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
done  a  first-rate  job.  I  compliment  him 
on  his  patience  and  ingenuity  and  what- 
ever else  it  takes  to  get  a  bill  through  this 
body  and  a  conference  with  the  House. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject.  I  want  to 
say  that  when  I  think  about  the  difficul- 
ties we  had  earlier  this  year,  in  July  and 
August,  with  regard  to  The  extension  of 
the  surtax  and  tying  it  in  with  this  bill, 
I  believe  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
leader  in  holding  it  up  until  we  got  the 
tax  reform  bill  contributed  s^'reatly  to 
the  satisfactory  result  we  now  have  be- 
fore us:  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  any  serious  question  about 
it. 

I  am  sure  there  never  has  been  a  tax 
bill  with  which  everyone  has  been  happy. 
Everyone  is  touched  by  it.  There  is  a  nat- 
ural tendency  for  everyone  to  feel  that 
someone  else  should  pay  his  taxes,  or 
more  than  he  pays.  I  did  not  support  a 
number  of  measures  in  this  blU  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  some  a  matter  of  judgment, 
some  a  matter  of  interest  to  one's  con- 
stituents— all  these  matters  go  into 
making  up  the  various  judgments  we 
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make;  but.  on  the  whole,  while  it  has 
many  compromises  In  It.  I  believe  it  Is  a 
flrst-rate  bill. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  about  one  minor  matter  I  .sent 
It  to  the  committee  It  so  happens  that 
this  matter  does  not  affect  my  constitu- 
ency. It  IS  purely  a  labor  of  love,  because 
my  wife  happened  to  play  a  part  m  the 
local  thrift  shop  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  ask  one  or  two  questlon.s'' 
Mr  LONG  Yes 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  the  conference  report  contains 
an  amendment  by  the  Senate  affecting 
the  taxation  of  organizations,  such  as 
thrift  shops,  which  sell  merchandise  re- 
ceived as  Rifts  or  contributions.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  all  profits  from  the 
Thrift  Shop  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  Children's  Hospi- 
tal. St.  John's  Child  Development  Cen- 
ter, Columbia  Hospital,  the  Hospiial  for 
Sick  Children,  and  the  Child  Health  Cen- 
ter— £iil  of"  which  are  charitable  institu- 
tions in  the  Diitnct  of  Columbia.  This 
am.endment  is  discussed  on  page  70  of  the 
Finance  Com.mittee  report  on  H  R.  13270 

WonW  the  Senator  comment  upon  the 
effect  which  this  amendment  m.ay  have 
upon  tax  liability  of  such  organizations 
in  prior  years? 

When  I  introduced  this  amendment  at 
the  rt'Ciuest  o:  the  local  chantabie  or- 
ganization. I  intended  it  to  be  effective 
not  only  iur  future  years,  but  also  t<j  af- 
reet. I  thrnic.  the  last  4  years  in  wliich  this 
liability  was  ^u^^gested  Tliey  never  before 
believed  tiiat  thev  were  subject  to  it  at 
all 

Am  I  correct  m  believing  that  this 
amendment  corrects  an  unintended  re- 
sult of  exi.-^tins:  law.  and  to  this  extt-nt 
has  a  retroactive  effect? 

Mr  LONG  The  provision  by  its  terms 
IS  iiot  retroactive,  but  I  tiiink  it  is  clear 
chat  Congress  believes  prior  law  should 
be  interpreted  as  covering  this  situation 
I  would  hope  that  the  Treasury  would 
apply  our  rule  to  the  past  as  well  as  the 
future 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  thank  the  Senator. 
This  certa.nly  was  my  intention  m  in- 
troducing It.  Since  this  Thrift  Shop  is 
run  entirely  by  voluntary  services  and 
these  gilts  are  made  by  anybody,  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  great  disserv  ice,  I  think, 
to  all  those  institutions  if  it  were  not 
interpreted  as  the  Senator  believes  it 
was  intended  it  should  be,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Treas'.iry  '.vill  follow  that  advice. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  assurances, 
and  I  know  'hat  those  who  volunteer 
their  serMces  and  make  gifts  to  the 
Thrift  SiiJi'.  us  \>  oil  as  those  who  benefit 
by  the.'^e  contributions,  will  be  Etrateful. 

Mr  MAONUSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT   I  yield. 

Mr  \L^GNT'SON.  I  am  a  director  of 
the  Goodwill  Industries  They  set  vari- 
ous articles  and  put  them  together  and 
make  them  workable,  and  then  sell  them 
for  charitable  purpcses.  Would  it  apply 
to   that  organization'' 

Mr  LONG  There  is  nothing  In  this  bill 
that  adversely  affects  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  mean  that  type  of 


agency — such  as  the  Salvation  Army  and 
Goodwill  Industries 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  think  the  distinc- 
tion is  this  If  Children's  Hospital  iUself 
engaged  m  this  activity  alone,  it  never 
would  have  arisen  The  difficulty  has  been 
caused  because  this  particular  agency 
services  four  children's  hospitals — and 
this  has  created  in  the  mind  of  one  of 
the  employees  of  the  Treasur>'  what  I 
consider  an  imagined  difference  which 
has  caused  him  to  make  this  adverse 
ruling  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  by 
Coagrcss,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  said ;  and  while  tliat  is  a  formal  dis- 
tinction. It  is  not  a  substantive  one  in 
mv  view 

Mr  LONG  It  dr.es  mt  apply  to  the 
situation  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  other 
members  of  the  conference  I  think  they 
have  worked  under  unusual  difficulties 
They  have  reached  a  ver\-  eriuitable  re- 
sult, and  I  think  the  country  will  bene- 
fit greatly  by  it 

Mr  LONG  In  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  other  members  of  the  conference.  I 
thank  the  Senator  trom  .■Vrkan.sas  for 
his  gracious  comments 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  ' 

Mr  LONG   I  yield 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  am 
uideed  happy  to  support  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  tax  reform 
bill,  which  may  now  truthfully  be  re- 
ferred to  as  a  tax  reform  mcasiir"  rather 
than  a  tax  relief  bill  I  con;jratulat€ 
warmly  :il!  the  conferees  from  both 
Houses,  headed  by  the  distmtruished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Mr.  Long  '  and 
the  distinijui.shed  Repre.senUtive  from 
Arkansas  Mr  Mill.s'  on  tire  verj-  fine 
and  compltU'ly  neeessarv  pruning  job 
which  they  did  on  the  bill  as  it  passed 
tiie  Senate  after  havip.R  been  loaded 
down  by  many  hurtful  floor  amendments 

In  particular.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
instead  of  heanly  roducuig  revenue  for 
the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  the  mo.-^t 
critical  vears  as  we  tinht  mflation.  as  was 
done  by  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate, 
the  conference  bill  actually  increases 
revenue  for  both  of  tho.se  critical  years 
As  reported  from  the  conference,  and  as 
shown  m  the  re\x)n  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  dated  December  22.  1969.  on 
revenue  estimates  relatuii^  to  the  House. 
Senate,  and  conference  version  of  H.R. 
13270,  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  the  bill 
shows  actual  increases  in  revenue  ov 
S6  479  billion  for  1970  and  S293  million 
for  1971  In  addition,  the  conference  bill 
cuts  off  some  reductions  in  revenue  voted 
on  the  Senate  floor  wliicn  would  have 
been  large  and  hurtful  in  years  following 
197L 

Likewise,  the  conference  bill  reduces 
very  greatly  the  loss  that  would  have 
come  from  the  so-called  Gore  amend- 
ment^— which  would  have  raised  the  per- 
.sonal  exemption  for  iri70  from  the  exist- 
ini;  if  vol  of  $600  to  3700  and  for  1971  to 
S800— m  the  following  way :  The  confer- 
ence bill  increases  the  personal  exemp- 
tion by  550  beginning  July  1.  1970.  which 


IS  further  increased  to  $700  for  1972  and 
by  an  additional  $50.  to  S750.  for  1973 
This  action  accomplished  the  needed  re- 
duction from  the  amounus  included  ;n 
the  so-called  Gore  amendment,  which  I 
opposed,  and  the  needed  reduction  from 
the  ao-called  Percy  amendment,  which  I 
also  opposed.  The  conference  committee 
is  to  be  especially  commended  for  their 
action  in  this  important  field.  I  am  clad 
that  '.\  e  will  have  an  increase  in  personal 
exemptions — the  first  since  1948,  which 
I  strongly  .supported — but  I  am  particu- 
larly relieved  that  the  increase  is  not  so 
large  or  .so  immediate  as  to  bring  disas- 
ter to  our  fiscal  situation. 

So  far  as  the  LS-percent  increase  m 
the  social  .security  payments  is  involved, 
the  conference  committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  deleting  from  the  Senate  ac- 
tion on  tins  subject  the  amendments 
winch  were  \oted  on  Uie  Senate  lloor  by 
which  the  total  amount  of  social  security 
paymenus  would  have  been  slzably  in- 
creased beyond  15  percent.  I  am  ulad 
that  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference committee  those  many  citizens 
wlK.)  leceive  social  security  will  receive 
an  added  15  percent  to  their  current  pay- 
ment>  after  Januar>'  1.  1970.  which  in- 
crease IS  111  an  amount  that  can  be  justi- 
fied without  doing  damane  to  the  po.il 
from  which  .social  .security  payments  are 
madf. 

May  I  also  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  dIstin^'^lished  Senator  from  Loui.'^i- 
ana.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  our  other  conferees  because 
they  retained  the  two  mode.st  amend- 
ments which  I  offered  during  debate,  on' 
of  importance  to  our  citrus  industry,  not 
only  m  the  State  of  Florida  but  also  in 
Texas.  Arizona,  and  California,  and  the 
other  that  prohibit.;  levying  on  that  part 
of  a  taxpayer's  earnings,  required  by 
lud-'mfnt  of  a  court  of  competent  jun.--- 
diction,  entered  prior  to  the  levy  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  to  contribiue 
to  the  support  of  his  minor  children. 

It  IS  a  pleasure  indeed  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  this  iniportant  measure,  becau-e 
of  the  very  fine  -.ork  that  has  been  done 
by  the  conference  committee  m  corrrft- 
ing  most  of  the  unsound  actions  that 
were  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  hard-working  conferees  are  entitled 
to  the  grateful  thanks  of  our  entire 
Nation  for  a  hard  .iob  splendidly  per- 
formed. 

I  tliank  our  conferees  warmly. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representati\es  by  a  vote 
of  381  *o  2. 

As  one  of  the  conferees  who  signed  the 
report.  I  believe  that,  on  balance,  this  re- 
port should  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

In  a  bill  running  some  550  pages  in 
length,  it  is  understandable  that  each  of 
us  would  approve  many  items  while,  at 
the  same  t;nie.  b^  opposed  to  others.  One 
has  to  balance  the  :;ood  with  the  bad  and 
make  a  judgment  on  which  weighs  more 
favorably 

The  two  items  on  which  I  believe  the 
Congress  has  fallen  down  the  worst  are: 
First,  the  increase  in  the  personal  ex- 
emption from  S600  to  $750 — phased  in 
over  several  years,  with  an  effective  in- 
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crease  tor  1970  of  $25.  The  increase  is 
to  S650  effective  July  1,  which  means  a 
S25  Increase  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  and 
second,  the  15-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  without  also  providing 
an  automatic  increase  in  cost  of  living  to 
protect  our  social  security  recipients 
trom  the  hardship  of  future  inflation,  if 
it  occurs. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  Senate  floor 
during  debate  on  the  bill,  increases  in 
the  personal  exemption  give  wealthy, 
high  tax  bracket  taxpayers  the  major  tax 
benefits:  while  those  in  the  low  income 
tax  bracket  receive  relatively  small  tax 
benefits.  Thus,  the  $25  increase  in  the 
exemption  for  calendar  year  1970  will 
uive  a  person  in  the  15-percent  tax 
bracket  a  tax  benefit  of  $3.75  per  exemp- 
tion: whereas  the  person  in  a  70  percent 
tax  bracket  will  receive  a  tax  benefit  of 
S17.50  per  exemption.  When  the  increase 
from  $600  to  S750  becomes  effective  in 
1972.  the  low-income  person  in  a  15-per- 
c.nt  tax  bracket  would  receive  a  tax 
benefit  of  S112.50  per  exemption;  whereas 
the  person  in  a  70-percent  tax  bracket 
Will  receive  a  tax  benefit  of  $525  per 
e:\cmption. 

This  is  regressive  taxation,  and  at  the 
time  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  voted 
fur  the  so-called  Gore  amendment,  I 
earned  that  they  were,  in  effect,  voting 
themselves  a  pay  increase,  because,  on 
an  average.  Senators  are  in  a  50-percent 
tax  bracket.  This  means  that  under 
present  law,  with  a  $600  exemption,  they 
receive  a  tax  benefit  of  S300  per  exemp- 
tion: and  with  a  $750  exemption,  they 
w  ould  receive  a  $375  tax  benefit. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  serve  notice  that  I  shall  be  trying  with 
nil  my  power  to  persuade  the  Congress 
to  repeal  the  Gore  amendment  before 
1!;'T2  and  to  have  this  obsolete,  unfair 
personal  exemption  replaced  with  either 
a  tax  credit,  which  will  give  every  child 
in  this  country,  whether  in  a  low-income 
family  or  a  high-income  family,  equal 
recognition  in  the  eyes  of  the  tax  law; 
or  have  a  ceiling  placed  on  the  tax  bene- 
fit which  flows  from  the  personal  exemp- 
tion. I  might  add  that  if  this  were  done, 
v.c  could  save  over  $1  billion  of  revenue 
lo.'is  which  will  arise  when  the  Gore 
amendment  is  fully  implemented;  and 
that  revenue  loss  could  well  be  used  for 
higher  priority  items  such  as  increases 
for  education  or  for  tax  credits  for  col- 
'.et-c  education  expenses,  and  the  like. 

For  years,  those  in  control  of  the  Con- 
gress have  engaged  in  political  gim- 
mickrj-  Vv'ith  our  older  Americans  receiv- 
ing- .social  security  benefits.  First  they  nm 
our  Federal  Government  billions  of  dol- 
lar? deeper  into  debt.  This  lays  a  fotmda- 
tion  for  inflation  which  shrinks  the  pur- 
chiising  power  of  th^  dollar  and  puts 
s:>ci.il  .se?urity  recipients  in  a  hardship 
condition.  Then,  usually  in  an  election 
year,  those  in  control  of  the  Congress 
'.ote  increases  in  social  security  benefits 
to  "relieve"  the  hardship  they,  them- 
-ehes.  have  created;  and  hope  that  our 
older  Americans  v.-ill  respond  favorably 
At  I  he  polls.  Meanwhile,  between  the  last 
iocial  .security  benefit  increase  and  the 
new  one,  these  older  people  have  had 
billions  of  dollars  in  purchasing  power 
taken  away  from  their  social  sectuity 
checks. 


The  way  to  handle  this  situation  is  to 
stop  making  political  footballs  out  of  our 
older  Americans  and  to  provide  in  the 
law  for  an  automatic  increase  in  social 
security  benefits — and  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  benefits — to  meet  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living,  so  that  if  there  is  in- 
flation, these  people  will  be  protected 
from  it.  This  is  what  the  Congress  did  for 
civil  service  retirees  in  1962,  and  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  do  this  for  so- 
cial security  and  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
beneficiaries  in  every  Congress  since  that 
time.  This  proposal  was  imanimously 
adopted  by  the  platform  committee  of 
the  National  Republican  Party  in  Miami 
in  August  1968,  and  was  approved  by  the 
convention.  In  turn.  President  Nixon  en- 
dorsed the  proposal  and  requested  Con- 
gress for  a  10-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  plus  the  automatic  cost 
of  living  increase  provision.  Instead,  our 
Democratic  friends,  who  control  the  Con- 
gress, insisted  on  a  15-percent  increase — 
although  10  percent  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  offset  Inflation  which  has  oc- 
curred since  the  last  benefit  increase — 
and  no  automatic  cost  of  living  increase 
provision.  Apparently  our  older  Ameri- 
cans must  continue  to  look  forward  to 
being  political  footballs. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  I  .shall  keep 
trying  to  have  the  automatic  cost  of  liv- 
ing increase  provision  out  into  the  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  laws. 

Apart  from  these  two  serious  defects 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  as  pres- 
ently before  us  in  the  conference  report, 
there  are  numerous  improvements  in  the 
tax  law.  This  bill  contains  the  greatest 
tax  reform  ever  written  into  a  bill  since 
our  income  tax  laws  were  placed  on  the 
books.  Numerous  tax  locpholes  and  tax 
minimization  or  tax  avoidance  provisions 
in  the  law  have  either  been  eliminatt-d  or 
considerably  reduced,  thus  providing  a 
much  more  fair  overall  base  against 
which  to  apply  the  income  tax — both  in- 
dividual and  corporation.  Some  of  these 
reform  provisions  may  well  have  gone  too 
far,  and,  if  they  have,  the  average  tax- 
payer, who  is  also  the  average  consumer, 
will  find  that  consumer  costs  will  in- 
crease. But  overall,  we  now  have  the 
fairest  base  for  the  income  tax  m  history. 

This  is  a  most  important  considera- 
tion, because  if  Congress  has  gone  too 
far  in  revenue  losing,  tax  relief  action, 
we  may  be  faced  with  a  need  to  resort  to 
another  surcharge  in  1971  or  1972  to 
prevent  budget  deficits  and  put  a  stop  to 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates.  If  this 
shotild  happen,  the  surcharge  would  be 
applied  against  a  much  fairer  tax  base 
than  has  been  the  case  with  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge.  Indeed,  the  5-percent 
.surcharge  which  continues  for  the  next 
6  months  will  apply  to  a  fairer  tax  base 
than  has  heretofore  been  the  case. 

My  order  of  priorities  this  year  has 
been  to  have  a  modest  tax  reduction  for 
those  in  the  low-  and  middle-income 
groups  and  to  have  sufficient  revenue 
pickup  from  the  tax  reform  bill  to  enable 
us  to  do  more  for  education,  health, 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  other 
pressing  national  needs.  Instead,  those  in 
control  of  the  Congress  have  placed  first 
priority  on — not  modest  tax  relief  but, 
in  my  opinion,  excessive  tax  relief,  and 
second   priority  for   expanded   Federal 


programs  for  education,  health,  himger 
and  malnutrition,  and  other  pressing  na- 
tional needs. 

Those  who  voted  for  the  Gore  amend- 
ment, for  example,  should  fully  realize 
and  be  held  accountable  for  this  order- 
ing of  priorities.  And  it  will  not  do  for 
them  to  say  that  we  can  do  both  without 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates,  because 
this  is  just  repeating  the  old  "guns  and 
butter"  economic  philosophy  of  the  pre- 
vious administration  which  brought  on 
the  inflation  and  high  interest  rates  our 
people  now  suffer  from. 

Finally,  I  think  the  American  people 
should  appreciate  the  terrible  time  limits 
placed  upon  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  conference  committee,  and 
the  staffs  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  and  the  staff  of  tax  experts 
from  the  Treasury  Department.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  deeply  complex  tax 
field  knows  that  all  of  these  people  should 
have  had  at  least  twice  as  much  time  as 
they  did  to  get  the  job  done.  In  this 
respect,  there  will  undoubtedly  appear 
some  defects  in  the  bill  which  would  not 
have  occurred  had  there  been  more  time 
for  analysis  and  reflection.  Under  the 
circumstances,  however,  an  almost  im- 
possible task  has  been  accomplished. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  conference 
accepted  my  minimum  income  tax  ap- 
proach, which  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate so  strongly  supported.  It  is  relatively 
simple  and  will  go  a  long  way  in  making 
sure  that  high  income  individuals  will 
pay  substantial  Federal  tax  to  support 
the  operations  of  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  we  know.  Interest  from  tax- 
exempt  bonds  issued  by  States,  munic- 
ipalities, and  school  districts  is  not 
included  in  the  list  of  tax  preferences 
for  purposes  of  the  minimum  income  tax. 
This  resulted  from  the  overwhelming 
opposition  by  the  Governors  of  the  50 
States,  the  mayors,  and  county  commis- 
sioners, and  other  affected  organizations. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  to  tax  these 
securities  would  force  these  governments 
to  increa.se  the  interest  yield  which,  in 
turn,  would  force  an  increase  in  property 
taxes  needed  to  pay  holders  of  the  secu- 
rities. Moreover,  by  making  some  changes 
in  the  Federal  estate  tax  law  later  on.  I 
believe  we  can  probably  make  up  for  this 
deficiency  in  the  income  tax  law.  Aside 
from  this,  however,  tax  preferences  will 
not  enable  people  to  escape  paying  tax. 

Bearing  these  observations  in  mind,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  v.-ith  me  in 
voting  for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report  and  I  shall 
do  so  gladly  just  as  I  voted  for  the  bill 
that  the  Finance  Committee  brought  be- 
fore tliC  Senate  when  we  passed  it  and 
sent  it  to  conference. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  tiie 
Finance  Committee  and  its  members, 
especially  the  conferees  who  sat  in  the 
conference  with  the  House  in  a  most 
difficult  situation. 

Besides  the  two  very  complex  bills  to 
be  brought  together,  each  about  as  thick 
as  a  small  telephone  book,  the  commit- 
tee was  also  laboring  undsr  pressure  of 
time  and  the  threat  of  a  veto  which  had 
been  issued.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
Members  of  this    body  have  indicated 
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that  they  would  support  a  veto.  80 
that  the  conf  ere*«  were  under  great  pres- 
sure For  them  to  labor  aa  weU  and  a« 
long  and  dllig«:ntly  as  they  did.  and  then 
to  come  out  with  a  conference  report  of 
this  kind,  la  a  great  accomplishment 
and  I  compliment  them. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  think  that  the  bill 
which  has  been  achieved  is  a  great  step 
forward. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  repeat,  that 
this  Is  of  course  the  greatest  overhaul  we 
have  ever  made  of  tne  Federal  Income 
tax  structure  since  It  was  Instituted  in 
1913.  It  Is  a  monumenUl  overhaul.  These 
who  have  chosen  to  say  that  this  Is  a 
do-nothing  Congress  are  answered  elo- 
quently in  Just  tnis  b-.ll  aione  Had  thus 
Congress  accom,plished  nothin>?  but  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  the  91.st  Congress 
would  have  *?ained  a  repuution  for  being 
an  effective  Congres.s — certainly  not  a 
do-nothing  Congress  in  that  sen^e  of  the 
word. 

I  Invnte  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  ntsdom  of  the  leadersh.p  of  the  ma- 
jority'leader  in  lnsi.stmj?.  earlier  in  the 
session,  that  we  proceed  tc  consider  tax 
reform  this  session,  when  the  surtax  was 
sent  up  to  us  with  the  President  request- 
ing the  extension  He  asked,  and  many 
supported  him.  that  we  should  proceed 
with  the  surtax,  and  put  off  until  next 
year,  perhaps  long  thereafter,  study  of 
the  question  of  tax  reform;  but  the 
majority  leader  said  that  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  tax  reform  at  the  same  time 
we  proceed  with  the  surtax  extension. 
That  was  done. 

What  we  have  done  hao  been  to  ex- 
tend the  surtax.  The  second  part  of  it  Ls 
contamed  in  the  conference  report.  We 
have  achieved  a  good  measure  of  tax  re- 
form I  suppose  every  Senator  would 
write  the  bill  a  little  bit  differently  if  he 
had  the  chance  to  do  so  What  we  have 
had  to  d:)  is  operate  in  a  legislative  situa- 
tion, with  many  sources  of  input,  many 
objections,  and  many  pressures,  and  of 
course  we  are  a  bicameral  legislature, 
and  thus  we  deal  with  the  other  body 
an:l  with  its  points  cf  v:e'v  But  out  of  all 
this  has  come  a  bill  that  does  give  tax 
relief  to  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  it. 
We  have  plugged  up  some  of  the  loop- 
holes and  done  away  with  some  of  the 
mequities.  Tlie  bill  will  bring  m  addi- 
tional revenue  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, especially  in  the  -^hi^rt  term  when 
it  IS  sj  important,  ao  v.'e  have  been  told. 
In  trying  to  control  inflation. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  two  of  the 
great  changes  made  by  amendment  on 
the  rlcor  oi  the  Senate  have  remained  in 
the  bill  and  they  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance 

One  IS  the  15-percent  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  effective  the  first 
day  of  January  1970.  In  view  of  the  con- 
tmued  mf.ation  we  are  havmg.  this  is 
certainly  overdue  We  did  not  have  to 
wait  until  April  1  We  did  not  have  to 
scale  it  down  to  10  percent  We  gave  the 
relief  in  this  bill,  jnd  that  was  put  m  by 
amendment  here  on  the  Senate  fioor 

The  other  thmg  :.s  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr  Gore'  . 
It  has  been  modified  somewhat  by  the 
conference  report,  but  here  is  a  n-.casure 
of  tax  relief  that  people  will  understand 
and  will  feel  directly  and  immediately. 


I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee most  highly  for  having  stayed 
with  his  amendment,  the  Senate  for 
adopting  It.  and  the  conference  for  keep- 
mg  It  m  large  part  In  the  bill.  It  makes 
It  a  much  better  bill. 

I  think  that  was  a  great  overhauling 
of  the  tax  structure. 

I  agree  with  other  Senators  that  much 
still  has  to  be  done.  Certainly  we  will 
have  an  opporturufy  In  future  sessions 
to  look  at  particular  parts  of  the  bill,  but 
this  has  been  a  great  effort  made  to  un- 
derstand, analyze,  and  improve  the  over- 
all tax  structure  I  hope  we  can  continue 
to  improve  it.  to  make  It  more  equitable, 
to  bring  in  the  funds  needed  for  this 
great  government,  and  to  accomplish 
with  that  a  more  balanced  and  equitable 
financial  picture  for  all  our  citizens. 

So  I  gladly  support  the  conference  re- 
port I  compliment  those  who  have 
brought  It  up  to  this  stage. 

Mr  P.\STORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieki " 

Mr  MOSS  I  v.eld 

Mr  P.\STORE  I  wi.sh  to  a.ssoclate  my- 
self with  every  single  word  that  has  just 
been  uttered  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Utah,  and  to  emphasize  at 
thi-s  juncture  that  I  think  the  efforts  of 
the  Policy  Committee,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  did  m  facL  pay  off.  He  insisted 
at  that  time  that  we  would  not  consider 
a  further  extension  of  the  surtax  unless 
:hiit  pxten.>^ion  was  coupled  with  and  ac- 
companied by  tax  reform;  that  if  we  al- 
lowed that  occasion  to  pass,  we  might 
never  reach  the  day  when  we  would  re- 
torm  our  tax  structure 

I  am  ver.-  ^lad  to  join  Senator  Moss 
m  the  observations  he  made  m  con- 
t'ratulatin.,'  the  conferees  tor  the  .^plendid 
Job  they  did.  under  tinng  and  tr>'inB 
circumstances,  and  also  to  congratulate 
the  majority  leader,  who  tcik  the  very, 
very  affirmative  po.^'tion  that,  if  the 
.'Kmeru'^n  laxnaver  was  tj  carry  further 
the  burden  ol  the  surtax,  he  should  also 
have  a  reformation  ol  the  tax  structure. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  tlie  state- 
ment he  has  made 

Mr  MOSS  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  first  I  en- 
dorse what  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Utah  and  Rhode  Island  have  said 
about  the  conference  report  that  if  be- 
fore us  this  afte'-nuon  I  ui  particular 
want  to  comnliment  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  other  mem- 
be;  s  cf  the  commute*-  on  b:ith  s'des  of 
rhe  aisle,  for  the  work  whicn  they  have 
done  in  bringme  forward  today  'iie  bill 
which  IS  before  us  for  our  hnai  action. 

As  chairman  of  the  Park.s  and  Recre- 
ation Subc.immittee  01  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  have  some 
familiarity  with  the  establishment  and 
creation  cf  park  and  recreation  areas, 
lakesho'es,  and  .seashores  throushcut  the 
United  States. 

I  have  discus.sed  this  matter  prelimi- 
narily with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Commute^.  In  the  Anal 
version  of  the  tax  bill  as  a  result  of  the 
conference,  which  now,  of  course,  has 
been  acted  ufxin  favorably  by  the  House 
of  Repre.seiitatives  and  is  now  before  us 
for  action,  there  is  section  4945-  e  ■ ,  which 


deals  with  the  taxation  of  foundations 
attempting  to  influence  legislation. 

The  act  establishing  the  National  Park 
Foundation  permits  the  donation  of  land, 
money,  or  other  assets  to  the  Foundation 
to  obtam  park  properties  which  are 
needed  for  park  purposes  and  donating 
or  selling  them  to  the  National  Park 
Service  prior  to  authorization  by  the 
Congress  in  order  to  prevent  escalating 
land  costs. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  ac- 
quisition of  lands  or  facilities  by  any 
governmental  agency  for  the  establish- 
ment, enlarging,  or  improving  of  puMic 
parks  or  recreational  facilities  and  ac- 
quiring, preserving,  or  restoring  lustonc 
properties  through  an  organization  suih 
as  the  National  Park  Foundation  could 
constitute  lobbying. 

This,  m  my  judgment,  would  be  the 
wrong  interpretation.  If  it  were  so.  ;t 
would  adversely  affect  our  parks  and  :ec- 
reation  programs  m  many  areas  of  'he 
countrj'  Jitst  recently.  I  may  .say  to  my 
distinguished  seat  mate  in  the  front  row, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Holland', 
we  used  ihLs  act  to  acquire  lands  iv.  tiie 
Everglades  to  roimd  out  some  holdings. 
We  have  not  acquired  all  of  them  yet. 
We  have  successfully  used  this  founda- 
tion in  other  similar  situations. 

So  the  question  I  would  like  to  a.sk 
the  distmguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  as  follows;  Is  tliere 
anything  in  the  National  Park  Founda- 
tion operation  which  would  be  frustrated 
by  the  bill  coming  out  of  conference, 
which  IS  before  us  today,  which  would 
adversely  affect  our  parks  and  our  lec- 
reation  programs? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  tins  matter 
was  discussed  by  the  the  conferee-^  and 
ihey  felt  the  bill  would  not  affect  the 
present  practice.  The  bill  restncti.  aetiv- 
ity  relating  to  legislation,  and  it  has  no 
effect  on  executive  departments  eni;ai,-ed 
in  the  puicliasing  of  park  lands.  The  tact 
that  the  department  must  get  a  le  usla- 
tive  authonzatiori  and  appropriation  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  actual  pur- 
cha.se  is  pm-ely  an  executive,  not  a  lec;is- 
lative.  action. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  .un 
pleased  to  make  that  legislative  record. 
I  think  It  conforms  with  the  practice.  I 
could  not  believe  there  would  be  any- 
think'  m  tins  loundalion  section  u:  liie 
tax  bill  that  would  be  adversely  con- 
strued with  respect  to  acquinnc  .'ark 
and  rt-creation  areas  throuj:hout  "lu  Na- 
'U;n.  I  appreciate  not  only  the  attention 
vhich  the  conlcrees  paid  to  this  mat- 
ter, but  the  answer  which  the  Senator 
Irom  Lxjuisiana  has  given. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  v.ould 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ^peak 
lor  a  few  nunutes  on  tlie  Tax  Rclorm 
Act  of  1969. 

First  01  all.  I  think  it  is  important  tor 
the  American  people  to  know,  a-  the 
members  of  this  body  know,  that  ihere 
would  have  been  no  Tax  Reform  01  1969 
:f  It  had  not  been  for  the  distintnii^hed 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  <  Mr.  Mans- 
field >,  who  refused  to  :;o  alons  with 
pressure  from  innumerable  source.^,  in- 
cluding the  administration,  earlier  tliis 
vear.  when  they  wished  to  repeal  the 
investment  credit  tax  without  any  tax 


reform  for  the  American  taxpayer  as  a 
whole. 

When  Senator  Mansfikld  made  the 
decision  to  hold  solid  for  a  tax  reform 
for  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  he  made  this  final  tax  reform 
proposal  possible. 

I  think  that  the  work  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Russell  Long,  who 
held  long  hours  of  hearings  from  August 
through  October,  when  the  bill  was  re- 
ported, is  a  great  credit  to  him  and  to 
the  Finance  Committee. 

I  tliink  tlie  dlstingmshed  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Mr.  Wilbur  Mills,  who  provided  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side,  will  long  be 
remembered  and  appreciated. 

I  certainly  concur  in  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  who  said 
that  if  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
Rress  had  done  nothing  else  but  pass 
appropriations  bills  and  pass  this  Tax 
Reform  Act,  the  American  people  would 
have  had  a  substantial  piece  of  legisla- 
tion accomplished  in  this  session. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  on  some 
f I  onts  that  tnis  legislation  is  inflationary. 
I  challenge  the  editorial  of  the  New  York 
T.nies  and  other  statements.  They  seem 
to  forget  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  campaigned  on  a  platform  of 
repeal  of  the  surtax;  that  it  has  always 
been  his  position  to  repeal  the  surtax; 
that  we  are  talking  about  a  dollar  and 
ce:its  position  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
based  on  the  President's  own  statements, 
requests  and  campaign  pledges. 

If  the  President,  in  his  wisdom,  decides 
tliat  we  need  a  surtax,  certainly  the  aver- 
ai.e  .American  taxpayer  is  far  better  off  if 
tlh'  surtax  is  based  on  a  fair,  across-the- 
board  shaiin?  and  apportionment  of  tax- 
es in  tliis  counti-y.  which  will  be  achieved 
under  this  conference  report,  rather  than 
under  a  hodgepodge  of  deductions  and 
exclusions  and  special  situations  which 
the  present  tax  law  holds. 

I  pay  tribute.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
distint,'uisned  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Ail  the  rhetoric  of  the  minority  leader 
and  his  speech  writers  to  the  contrary 
:.  ';-.vithstandin^\  there  is  but  one  prin- 
c;;j.il  reason  why  the  average  American 
t.iMpayer  v.i;i  benefit  so  '-jreatly  from  this 
t  .■;  lefoi-m  bill,  and  that  is  the  prodigious 
effort  made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see to  do  away  with  the  administration- 
bncked  proposal,  debated  on  this  floor — 
Which  would  have  allocated  more  than  25 
percent  of  all  the  tax  relief  in  the  bill 
to  rhose  making  more  than  $20,000  a 
year— and  to  reallocate  the  benefits  of 
the  lax  reduction  where  they  should  go; 
namely,  to  the  middle-income  and  aver- 
ai;e  .\merican  taxpayers  who  pull  the  tax 
loari  in  this  Nation. 

It  was  Senator  Gore's  amendment 
v.hich  went  to  conference,  not  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  turned  back  by  a  vote 
of  some  72  to  12  on  this  floor.  It  was 
Se:  .tor  Gore's  amendment  which  pro- 
dded the  basis  of  relief  for  the  average 
A:r<  rican  taxpayer. 

Ill  behalf  of  the  average  so-called  si- 
lent American  taxpayer  in  Maryland, 
Senator  Gore,  we  thank  you.  We  think 
'his  bill  is  a  great  step  forward.  I  think 
that  the  electorate  of  America,  if  for  no 


other  reason,  should  be  proud  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress  because  of  this 
tax  reform  bUl. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  wdll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  in  what  they  have  said  concern- 
ing the  great  part  played  by  the  Senator 
from  Termessee,  and  the  great  effort  put 
forth  and  the  great  leadership  supplied 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  fact  that  I  joined 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  offering 
his  amendment,  and  I  am  also  very  happy 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  amendment  prevailed  in  the 
conference. 

I  wish  to  compliment  also  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  for  the 
arduous  labor  they  exerted  in  bringing 
forth  a  piece  of  meaningful  legislation 
which  now  culminates  in  meanin.?ful  tax 
reform.  This  was  a  most  difficult  task, 
amidst  an  atmosphere  of  misconception 
by  many  people.  Many  times  the  various 
members  of  the  Committee  espoused  sec- 
tional or  geographical  concerns,  only  to 
have  their  motives  impugned.  Others 
manifested  concern  with  other  items  of 
personal  significance  or  sympathy,  such 
as  the  foundations,  the  aits,  the  farm- 
ers, or  the  students.  We  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate exercised  our  option  to  act  independ- 
ently of  the  other  body,  as  we  should 
have.  We  had  the  power  to  amend,  a  priv- 
ilege that  did  not  exist  for  the  House 
of  Ftepresentatives.  because  of  the  long- 
enduring  custom  of  presenting  general 
tax  legislation  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives under  a  closed  rule,  which  pro- 
hibits the  offering  of  amendments  from 
the  floor.  That  accounts  for  the  great 
variance  between  the  actions  of  the  re- 
spected House  of  Congress  v.hich  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  these  tax  reform 
measures.  But  that  was  the  parlia- 
mentary process  working  in  its  truest 
form. 

The  conference  ironed  out  the  dispari- 
ties and  variances  and,  in  the  final  stage 
of  the  process,  we  are  presented  with  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  stand  as  a 
hallmark  of  this  Congress.  I  applaud 
these  efforts  and  these  results.  All  Amer- 
icans should  realize  that  we  have  made 
a  great  start,  and  I  wish  to  say,  by  way 
of  further  emphasis,  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  as  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  faced  the  am- 
munition here  in  this  Chamber,  and  he 
imposed  a  determination  on  this  body 
by  representing  to  us  that  the  American 
people  wanted  some  tax  reform  in  the 
way  of  additional  exemptions.  He  artic- 
ulated his  position,  and  he  won  out.  and 
most  of  the  Senate  went  with  him.  He 
deserves  the  great  credit  that  is  due  him 
for  having  played  a  substantial  part  in 
the  benefits  that  will  be  derived  by  the 
taxpayers  of  America  out  of  this  great 
piece  of  legislation. 

As  for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  he  followed  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Senate,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  majority  leader,  that  he  call 
his  committee  to  order  and  that  he  work 
day  and  night  to  try  to  bring  about  leg- 


islation before  a  certain  date.  He  did 
work  hard,  and  so  did  the  members  of 
his  committee;  and  from  his  committee 
came  a  significant  piece  of  legislation. 
But  that  did  not  foreclose  us  from  work- 
ing our  will  as  individual  Senators,  and 
then  obtaining  a  collective  measure  In 
this  body. 

That  is  what  this  process  is  all  about, 
and  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  all  his  colleagues  on  that  committee 
for  carrying  it  out  so  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  but  a  few  minutes, 
I  wish  to  express  my  very  profound  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  and,  of 
coui-se.  the  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  as  well;  but  I  i>er- 
sonally  know  about  what  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  did.  I 
think  they  have  rendered  a  truly  great 
service  to  our  country,  and  one  that  was 
long  overdue  but  one  that  will  render 
benefits  for  a  long,  long  time. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also,  at  least  for 
the  Record,  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  the  committee  members  did  on  this 
bill,  day  after  day,  night  after  night, 
week  after  week,  which  culminated  in  the 
conference  committee  work,  which  I  un- 
derstand sometimes  ran  until  3  or  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Such  work  passes 
unnoticed  by  the  press  and  by  most  of 
the  people.  There  is  but  one  thing  that 
would  cause  members  to  engage  in  such 
toil;  and  that  is  true  and  genuine  dedica- 
tion to  duty  on  a  hard,  dry  subject  that 
is  praiseless  in  nature.  No  bands  will  be 
marching  and  singing  songs  dedicated  to 
those  gentlemen;  but  they  have  rendered 
a  great  .service  to  their  country.  Every- 
one is  indebted  to  them  and  appreciates 
it  very  much. 

This  is  a  subject  I  have  never  gotten 
into.  I  do  not  understand  the  technical 
phases  of  taxation.  But  I  do  realize  what 
it  means  for  the  economy.  I  have  not 
voted  for  many  of  the  tax  reductions  that 
have  been  made  over  the  years.  One  rea- 
son is  that  they  have  passed  up  a  group 
of  people  that  I  have  thought  is  entitled 
to  the  most  relief  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased personal  exemptions.  When  I 
first  ran  for  the  Senate,  I  promised  that 
I  would  try  to  raise  the  .$600  exemotion. 
I  told  the  people  that  I  would  seek  to 
have  the  exemption  increased.  I  meant  it. 
I  tried  to  do  it.  I  voted  for  it  many  times, 
but  always  it  was  lost  in  conference;  the 
tax  relief  went  off  in  another  direction 
to  another  group. 

But  now  we  have  really  gotten  down  to 
the  fellow  who  counts,  those  who  feel  it, 
and  will  appreciate  it.  too. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Gore).  I  do  not 
know  what  has  been  stated  earlier,  but 
he  made  the  difference  for  success  in  this 
personal  exemption  increase.  He  opened 
up  the  fight;  he  opened  the  door  vi1th  his 
persistence  and  his  skill  in  debate.  I 
know  something  about  his  skill  in  debate, 
because  I  have  had  some  of  it  displayed 
against  me.  So  I  appreciate  the  skillful 
way  he  handled  his  subject  and  fought 
for  the  increase  in  personal  exemptions 
to  the  end,  causing  it  to  survive  the 
conference. 
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The  committee  had  much  good  help 
In  bringing  baclc  the  report  from  con- 
ference I  am  proud  of  our  friend 
from  Louis'ana  Mr  Lonc,  who 
reached  a  pinnacle  m  the  way  he  handled 
the  bill  In  the  Senate  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  bill.  His  thoroughness, 
his  energy,  his  knowledge,  and  his  per- 
sistence have  paid  ofl. 

I  have  the  privilege  to  iit  across  the 
ai-sle  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Mr  Curtis'  I  know 
that  he  has  worked  hard  on  the  bill,  as 
has,  also,  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  tlie  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  Mr  Wiiliams'.  and  also  my 
special  friend  from  Utah  ■  Mr  Bennett  • 
I  have  .spoken  often  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  Mr  Talmadoe  '  about  the 
bill  and  order  of  his  work  and  contribu- 
tion I  have  personal  knowleage  of  what 
all  of  them  have  done.  I  mention  them 
because  of  m.y  personal  contact  with 
them  We  are  grateful  to  them  and  to 
all  other  members  of  the  committee 

AS  I  have  said.  I  feel  that  the  Senator 
from' Tennessee  Mr  Gore'  made  the 
difference  on  the  bill  '=;o  far  as  personal 
exemption  increase,  are  concerned  He 
fought  on  behalf  of  a  ^roup  of  people 
who  have  long  been  overlur)ked 

Some  of  these  reforms  will  make  a  new 
.start  and  an  approach  nearer  to  justice 
for  that  great  body  of  people  in  our  so- 
ciety who  are  "he  backbone  of  sup- 
port for  our  churches,  schooLs,  and 
communities 

As  une  Member  and  as  a  citizen.  I  am 
most  appreciative 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ' 

Mr  STENMS  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  jcin  tlie 
Senator  fnm  Mississippi.  I  said  a  few 
word^  a  moment  ago.  but  I  wish  to  join 
him  ecpeciaLy  in  his  commendation  i 
the  Senator  trom  Tenne.-^ee  •  Mr  Gore  ■ , 
WHO  earned  the  greatest  burden  in  the 
matter  of  increasing  exempt.ons. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  particular  tribute  fi 
the  members  of  the  statT.  Mr.  Wood- 
worth,  of  the  joint  ccmmiUee  and  his 
as.sociate.  Mr.  Vail,  of  the  committee  staff, 
really  bore  an  even  greater  physical  bur- 
den in  r;-.e  amount  of  work  they  did  The 
committee  could  not  have  functioned  at 
all  without  their  extraordinary  knowi- 
ed>;e  of  tiie  substantive  matter,  because 
there  is  no  bill  that  I  have  ever  been  a.^- 
sociated  with  that  is  more  complex  ami 
more  difficult  f^r  Senators  who  have  net 
had  soecia.  training  Ln  this  area  to  ^rasp 
than  a  'a.<  bill.  Theri.'fore,  the  staff  is  all 
the  more  important. 

I  d.d  not  want  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass  without  paying  tribute  to  Mr  Wood- 
worth  and  r,o  his  very  ^'ood  assistants,  in- 
cluduiK  Mr.  Van  They  !iave  done  a  s^reat 
job  .n  helping  the  chairman  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee 

Mr  STENXIS.  Mr  President.  I  join 
in  the  tributes  paid  to  th?  members  of 
the  staff  3o  many  of  our  committees 
have  received  nreat  asoiatance  from  the 
staff  member^  I  have  said  that  the  Sen- 
ate niDves  on  the  wheels,  as  it  were,  sup- 
plied by  the  assistance  that  tlie  sta."f 
members  have  given  as. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  If  :t  moves  in  the 
nght  direction,  it  does. 


Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  President,  I  join  m 
the  commenus  that  have  been  made  here 
I  p<irt.cu!arly  want,  as  a  member  of  tiie 
Finance  Committee,  to  commend  the  di.s- 
tmguished  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
LouLslana. 

I  told  him  the  other  day.  while  com- 
miserating w.th  him  after  2  or  3  days  of 
conference,     what    the    senior    Senator 
from    Minnes.jta     Mr    McCarthy'    told 
me  when  he  and  I  '.Cere  talking  about  how 
long  we  harf  bet  n  involved  m.  the  bill  this 
year   Senator  McCarthy  said  this  expe- 
rience  reminded   iiim   of   what   Tommy 
Gibb'jns  had  said  after   join*;  15  rounds 
with  Jack  Dempsey   He  .said   'I  never  ?ot 
80  tired  of  looking  at  one  man  in  my  life.' 
I  think  that  Ls  how  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana    must    have    felt    after    going 
through  the  lentjthy  hearings.  Uie  exfc- 
itive  sessions  in  which  we  had  the  mark- 
up of  the  bill    the  days  of  debate  on  the 
floor,   and   then   tinally    the   conlerence. 
I  tlunk  that  .vhile  he  may  liave  been 
tired  from  time  to  time,  and  not  partic- 
ularly   happy   about    the   action   on   the 
Senate   f\oor.   as  many  of   us   were  un- 
iiappy  from  time  to  time,  the  Senator  can 
feel   very   proud  of  him.^elf  and  of  this 
product  that  is  before  the  Senate  today 
I  think  it  is  a  maj.)r  accomplLshment. 
It  obviously  could  not  have  occurred  ex- 
cept   for    the    leadership   and    the    hai-d 
work  and  persi.slence  of  the  di.'^tmuuished 
Senator  frjm  Louisiana   .As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  nn   Finance.   I  am   veiT 
oleased  to  have  this  opportunity  U)  honor 
his  leadership 

Also,  I  wish  to  p^unt  out  that  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pastore' 
and  others  in  .saying  that  this  would  not 
have  been  pos;  ible  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  actions  taken  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  tlie  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana 'Mr  Ma.nskield'.  and  the  po.-ilion 
thai  he  and  others  of  us  took  m  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  tiiLs  yeai-.  We  believed  that 
we  could  not  a.sk  the  people  of  this  coun- 
ti-y  to  continue  to  pay  the  surtax  or  any 
IiBrt  of  It  'H-er  an'.>ther  6  month.'  or  a 
year,  unless  we  could  at  the  .same  time 
assure  them  that  they  would  have  .som? 
real  tax  reform  and  subitantia!  tax  re- 
ductions duim.;  this  .session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  without  the  assLstance 
of  the  ma.iority  leader.  I  do  not  believe 
we  would  have  ever  accomplisiied  this 
goal.  I  doubt  that  anyone  disagrees  with 
tiiat  statement. 

I  honor  tlie  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  tlie  position  which  he  has 
taken  on  this  issue  throughout  this  ses- 
sion. He  IS  certainly  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country 
Mr.  President,  a  great  many  people 
ought  to  be  plea.sed  '.wth  tiie  results  we 
have  here  today  However.  I  want  to 
single  out.  as  others  have,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Gore* 

I  recall  that  when  he  first  began  to 
talk  about  raising  the  personal  exemp- 
tion, there  was  not  very  much  support 
in  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  idea. 
And  tliere  was  not  very  much  hope  that 
It  could  be  done. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  was  doubtful. 
However,  he  kept  on  with  his  argument. 


He  kept  on  refining  the  idea  until  I,  like 
the  majority  of  the  Senate,  came  to  be- 
lieve— as  obviously  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  country-  believe — that  the  Gore 
amendment  is  the  best  way  by  which  we 
can  give  so  much  needed  tax  relief  to  the 
American  people. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  hon- 
ored in  the  Senate  and  all  around  the 
country  for  bringing  that  increase  m 
personal  exemptions  to  fruition. 

There  is  a  great  deal  about  the  bill 
that  I  believe  will  be  a  credit  to  us  all.  I 
am  plea.sed  that  it  includes  a  IS-percnt 
increase  in  Social  Security  benefits  with- 
out an  increase  in  the  rates.  I  think  that 
meets  a  great  need. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  given  .o 
much  needed  tax  relief  and  tax  reduc- 
tions to  the  overburdened  lower  and  mid- 
dle income  taxpayers. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve Uiat  the  kind  of  determination  of 
priorities  that  is  contained  in  the  bill  is 
unwi.se  at  this  tune  I  am  not  one  of  thl^^e 
I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  that  a 
great  deal  must  be  done  on  the  while 
broad  front  of  socii^l  issues  But  I  do  imt 
believe  we  will  be  able  to  do  what  oucnt 
to  be  done  on  those  issues  unless  'he 
lower  and  middle  income  taxpayers  feel 
they  are  being  more  fairly  treated  by  the 
tax  syst«m  of  our  country.  They  have  nrd 
felt  that  way  in  the  past,  and  they  have 
been  right  in  not  feeling  that  way. 

I  believe  that  we  will  have  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  in  getting  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle income  taxpayers  to  help  do  the.se 
things  that  must  be  done  in  this  respect 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  laws 
of  this  country,  which  were  more  regres- 
sive than  they  should  have  oeen.  are  now 
more  progressive  than  they  were. 

I  believe  that  is  a  major  accomplish- 
ment and  one  which  is  a  condition  prect- 
dent  to  our  moving  on  so  many  of  these 
other  fronts  that  need  our  attention,  .is 
I  have  .>aid  before  in  the  Senate  and  else- 
where. 

I  am  plea.sed  that  we  will  r.avc  tax  :e- 
form  and  the  most  important  tax  rcfoim. 
I  think,  that  we  h.ave  had  in  the  last  '2d 
years.  I  am  not  pleased  with  every  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  and  if  I  had  my  way  I 
would  make  certain  changes.  But  all  m 
all.  the  tax  system  is  now  more  equitaMe. 
It  means  that  the  people  who.  u;  to 
now.  have  not  been  paying  their  lair 
share  will  be  paying  their  fair  .share, 
or  at  least  will  come  a  lot  closer  to  it 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 

.As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Comnnt- 
tee.  I  have  watched  ihis  matter  v,?ry 
closely  this  year  as  a  participant  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee,  in  'he 
markup  .-ession.  on  the  floor,  and  m  the 
conference  committee,  md  I  point  mt 
that  no  Member  of  the  Senate  has  ha.d  a 
more  consistent  position  with  re^ara  to 
real  tax  reform  or  has  been  more  deter- 
mined to  sec  that  :4oal  achieved  than  has 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see   Mr.  Gore). 

Mr.  President,  I  am  again  pleased  to 
honor  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
that  respect  and  to  honor  all  other.=  v  ho 
have  helped  to  make  the  bill  a  reality. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  are  a  great  many  of  the  re- 
form  features   in   the   bill   with  which 
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many  of  us  agree.  First  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  confer- 
ees on  the  excellent  job  they  have  done 
in  bringing  back  to  the  Senate  a  much 
better  bill  than  that  which  left  the 
Senate, 

In  fact,  as  I  sat  here  for  the  past 
several  minutes  and  listened  to  my  col- 
leagues compliment  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  fact  that  they  have  de- 
leted many  of  the  Senat,e  amendments 
a  question  arose  in  my  mind  as  to  how 
■-incpre  the  Senate  was  when  it  adopted 
these  amendments  in  the  first  place. 
I  have  not  heard  anybody  defending 
tven  one  of  the  Senate  amendments 
that  were  deleted  in  conference.  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues  on  joining  the 
rest  of  us  in  recognizing  that  many  of 
those  Senate  amendments  were  merely 
approved  for  the  day  and  were  never 
intended  to  become  law. 

Nevertheless,  the  conferees  do  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit.  I  regretted,  as  I 
:  tated  at  the  time,  that  I  could  not  con- 
-cientiously  serve  as  a  conferee  because 
I  had  disagreed  with  the  Senate  revenue 
reductions  amendments. 

I  also  wish  to  join  in  paying  my  re- 
spects to  the  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  and  many  others 
who  worked  toward  getting  major  tax 
reform.  As  one  who  for  20  years  has  been 
trying  to  get  major  tax  reform,  particu- 
larly a  reduction  in  the  depletion  allow- 
;'nce.  I  thank  them  for  their  cooperation 
in  helping  us  achieve  that  goal.  Today 
•,ve  are  much  closer  to  getting  it.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  a  time  when  we  should 
aigue  as  to  who  gets  the  credit  for  this 
reform  or  reduction  in  depletion  allow- 
ance. I  am  perfectly  willing  for  them  to 
call  it  the  Harris  amendment  if  they 
wish;  the  point  is  we  have  achieved  a 
reduction  in  the  depletion  allowance. 
Tlie  important  point  is  that  it  is  becom- 
ing law.  and  I  am  willing  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  get  the  credit. 

I  join  them  in  stating  that  this  reduc- 
tion is  a  long  overdue  recognition  of  the 
inequities  in  our  tax  laws. 

By  the  same  token.  I  congratulate  my 
colleagues  on  the  fact  that  they  now  rec- 
ognize that  when  Con'^ress,  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  under  President  Johnson, 
reinstated  the  investment  tax  credit  that 
It  was  a  major  loophole.  As  one  of  the 
t.vo  Members  of  the  Senate  who  voted 
ititainst  It  at  that  time  I  am  glad  that 
they  belatedly  rtcopnize  it  as  a  major 
loophole  and  one  that  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected in  this  bill. 

Nevertheless,  while  there  is  much  good 
in  this  bill,  one  point  we  cannot  over- 
look is  that  we  are  proiecting  down  the 
road  a  .S9  billion  tax  cut:  and  the  ques- 
tion in  our  minds  is.  can  we  or  can  we 
not  afford  to  reduce  taxes  when  we  not 
only  have  an  unbalanced  budget  but  also 
are  confronted  with  the  most  serious 
threat  of  inflation  in  our  history? 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  parts 
of  this  bill  which  each  Member  would 
like  to  .support  or  in  instances  to  change 
this  item  or  that  item,  but  that  is  not 
^o  important.  No  one  gets  a  perfect  bill. 
We  realize  that  as  we  move  into  the  leg- 
islative process  we  all  have  to  give  and 
t.^ke. 


As  I  have  said,  generally  speaking  this 
bUl  does  go  far  toward  closing  many  of 
the  major  loopholes  in  our  tax  struc- 
ture; to  that  extent  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  do  want  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, a  couple  of  points  on  which  I  wish 
we  could  have  gone  a  little  further.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  the  tax  reduc- 
tion in  this  bill  benefits  low -income 
groups,  and  I  concur  in  the  statement 
that  that  is  where  we  need  relief.  But  one 
point  has  not  been  mentioned. 

The  bill  does  help  the  low-income 
groups,  the  lower-income  taxpayers,  but 
it  does  not  help  the  middle-income  tax- 
payers. When  you  jump  beyond  the  mid- 
dle-income taxpayers,  however,  to  those 
who  have  earned  incomes  in  excess  of 
$50,000,  as  their  incomes  advance  they 
get  a  substantial  reduction  imder  this 
bill.  For  example,  a  man  making  $100,000 
or  $200,000  a  year  gets  a  30-percent  re- 
duction under  this  bill.  The  top  rate  on 
earned  income  Is  reduced  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent.  If  he  is  making  $52,000 
or  less  he  gets  a  tax  increase  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  other  features 
of  the  bill  such  as  an  increase  in  capital 
gains  tax  from  25  percent  to  35  percent. 
But  as  his  income  goes  beyond  that  he 
gets  a  reduction. 

When  we  are  talking  about  helping  the 
low-income  groups  I  do  not  quite  see  how 
we  can  say  that  putting  a  50-percent 
ceiling  on  earned  income  of  a  man  mak- 
ing $200,000,  $300,000,  or  $400,000  a  year 
is  tax  reform.  I  wonder  why  my  col- 
leagues who  are  boasting  of  what  they 
are  doing  for  the  low-income  group  have 
not  mentioned  that?  When  they  .speak  of 
helping  the  poverty  class  I  think  they 
should  recognize  that  some  of  the  so- 
called  poverty  group  are  individuals  with 
$200,000  incomes  who  are  getting  tax  re- 
ductions under  this  bill.  I  would  assume 
that  those  who  are  supporting  this  bill  are 
in  favor  of  this  feature  because  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  mention  any  criticism 
of  it. 

I  do  not  think  those  who  are  in  that 
high-income  bracket  are  entitled  to  a  tax 
reduction  until  the  people  in  the  middle- 
income  group  can  get  it.  and  we  just  do 
not  have  the  necessary  funds  to  justify 
an  across-the-board  tax  increase. 

Yes,  this  bill  contains  a  special  ,^0- 
percent  limitation  on  earned  income.  As 
I  said  before,  it  has  a  mathematical  ef- 
fect of  approximately  a  30-percent  tax 
reduction  for  those  in  the  high  mccme 
brackets.  The  people  in  the  middle- 
income  bracket-;  will  actually  pay  a  little 
more  tax  under  this  bill. 

Another  point  I  wish  the  Senate  had 
corrected  is  a  major  loophole  which  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  sev- 
eral months  ago  wherein  Members  of  the 
Senate  or  any  other  public  officials  can 
claim  tax  deductions  for  their  files  or 
papers  when  donated  to  .some  charitable 
organization.  After  they  leave  office,  or 
even  before,  they  can  donate  their  papers 
or  cartoons  in  their  offices  to  a  univer- 
sity or  other  tax-exempt  library  after 
having  them  appraised  and  then  get  a 
tax  reduction  for  them  as  though  they 
had  made  a  donation  to  a  church.  This  is 
a  glaring  loophole  to  which  our  atten- 
tion vfas  called  several  months  ago.  It 


was  referred  to  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  as  a  loophole  primarily  for  public 
officials,  although  it  did  also  apply  to 
writers,  who  could  donate  their  notes 
and  receive  a  tax  credit. 

Another  phase  of  this  loophole  is  that 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  public 
officials  may  be  sent  the  copies  of  a  new 
book.  They  can  then  donate  these  books 
to  a  school  or  university  and  get  a  tax 
credit  for  the  value  of  the  books  for 
which  they  have  paid  nothing.  That  is 
wrong. 

As  this  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
it  closed  that  loophole  effective  January 
1,  1969.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  date  was 
changed  in  conference.  The  date  was 
moved  forward  to  July  25  of  this  year.  I 
do  not  see  why  it  w-as  not  left  as  it  was. 
We  have  many  other  retroactive  features 
in  this  bill.  I  do  not  know  why  the  con- 
ferees did  not  keep  it  effective  for  the 
full  year.  To  my  knowledge,  we  only  had 
one  witness  testify  on  it  before  our  com- 
mittee, the  former  Secretary  of  HEW, 
who  expressed  the  hope  that  the  effective 
date  would  be  delayed  imtil  he  could  get 
his  papers  turned  over  to  a  university, 
and  he  said  many  others  who  left  Gov- 
ernment service  this  year  were  in  the 
same  category.  At  the  time  I  offered  the 
amendment  I  did  not  think  we  should 
make  any  exceptions,  and  I  regret  that 
the  date  was  changed.  Perhaps  there  was 
the  reason,  but  I  do  not  understand  it. 
Nevertheless  in  the  conference  report  it 
\vrs  made  effective  from  July  25  of  this 
year  on.  but  it  is  not  effective  for  those 
who  went  out  of  office  last  year  or  the 
first  part  of  this  year  and  have  turned 
their  papers  over  to  libraries  and  uni- 
versities. I  understand  that  as  high  as 
$20  million  could  be  involved  in  this,  and 
at  a  50  percent  top  rate  that  would  be 
SIO  million  in  lost  revenue.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  loophole.  When 
we  are  talking  about  closing  loopholes 
this  was  certainly  a  good  place  to  start. 
This  is  not  an  instance  in  which  tax  re- 
lief is  needed.  But  I  do  thank  the  con- 
ferees for  accepting  the  amendment  even 
though  it  only  has  the  effective  date  of 
July  25. 

So  far  as  the  tax  reform  features  of 
this  bill  are  concerned,  while  there  may 
be  areas  in  which  I  could  suggest  we  go 
further.  I  think  the  conferees  have  done 
an  excellent  job  in  bringing  back  a  bill 
which  corrects  many  of  the  inequities  in 
our  existing  tax  structure,  and  on  that 
jxiint  I  would  have  liked  to  support  the 
bill.  Nevertheless  I  regret  that  the  Con- 
gress has  built  into  this  bill  the  projected 
S9  billion  tax  reduction  which  will  be 
triggered  into  effect  over  the  years,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  present  inflationary 
threat  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  it. 
I  took  the  same  position  in  the  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  rate  reduc- 
tions of  the  House  bill.  I  agree  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see as  It  is  phased  out  has  no  more  im- 
mediate impact  than  did  the  proposed 
rate  reduction.  I  am  not  debating  that. 
I  said  in  committee  that  I  questioned 
whether  or  not  we  could  afford  a  tax 
reduction  at  this  time,  when  we  are  op- 
erating this  Government  at  a  sizable 
deficit. 
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One  point  which  has  b€«n  overlooked 
\a  that  even  without  any  reduction  In 
rates  or  Increase  In  exemption*  this  bill 
already  provided  for  a  $9  btlhon  tax 
reduction  when  we  reduced  the  surtax 
from  10  to  J  percent  for  a  half  year 
or  2 '2  percent  for  the  full  year  But  the 
supporters  of  this  bill  treat  that  reduc- 
tion as  thouKh  It  were  an  increase  In 
revenue  by  counting  the  $3  billion  which 
will  be  derived  from  the  lower  surtax 
rates  as  though  It  were  increased  revenue 

I  have  compiled  a  tabulation  for  the 
last  5  years,  beginnm?  with  1965 
through  1969.  Members  may  be  amazed 
at  the  size  of  the  deficit  we  have  gen- 
erated in  just  the^e  5  years  If  the 
Members  will  take  this  book,  the  budget, 
and  check  It  they  will  find  that  on  an 
administrative  basis  we  have  operated 
our  Government  for  the  past  5  years 
at  a  deficit  of  $53  504  billion. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  during  this 
same  5-year  period  accelerated  one  full 
year's  corporate  tax  payment.^  bv  ad- 
vancing payments,  which  mean.=;  that 
durvog  this  5 -year  period  we  collected  one 
extra-year  s  corporation  taxes.  When  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  accelerated 
corporate  taxes  in  the  amount  of  $9  1 
billion  and  then  add  the  $2  billion  profit 
by  melting  down  our  coins,  another  $1  2 
billion  gained  from  accelerated  payments 
of  excise  and  withholding  taxes,  and  an 
additional  $9  8  billton  derived  from  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  we  have 
a  total  of  $22  1  billion. 

When  that  is  Eulded  to  the  admitted 
deficit,  which  in  the  last  5  vears  was 
S53  billion,  we  have  a  total  deficit  of  $75 
billion  We  have  increased  our  national 
debt  to  finance  that  debt.  I  think  it  us 
time  that  we  should  ask  ourselves,  when 
are  we  in  Congress  going  to  face  up  fx)  the 
inflationary   problems  of   this   country 

Inflation  is  our  number  one  danger 
It  is  eroding  the  purchasing  power  of 
.social  .secuntv  benefits,  the  life  savings. 
and  the  pensions  of  all  Americans  I  agree 
with  the  committee  report  »hat  the  im- 
pact in  tj^e  next  calendar  vear  hac>  been 
minimized  substantially  on  that  point  I 
congratulate  the  committee,  however, 
one  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
as  far  as  the  investing  public  is  con- 
cerned. tho.se  wh:>  are  afraid  of  inflation, 
they  are  going  to  look  down  the  road  and 
ask  tiiemsehes.  Docs  this  Congress  real- 
ly mean  it  when  it  .^ays  it  is  going  to 
tighten  up  on  expenditures,  balance  the 
budget,  and  combat  inflation''" 

As  I  stated  earlier,  tiiis  bill  when  fully 
effective  reduces  taxes  for  individuals 
by  around  $20  billion.  Reducing  the  sur- 
tax from  10  to  2'>  percent  for  the  full 
year  in  1970  equals  a  S9  billion  reduction. 
Next  vear  presumably  the  surtax  will 
have  expired,  and  that  means  another 
reduction  of  S3  billion  Then  the  full 
implementation  of  the  increased  exemp- 
tions and  low-income  allowances  will 
total  another  S8  or  $9  billion  reduction  in 
1973.  Pouring  these  additional  funds  in 
the  .spending  stream  at  this  time  is  high- 
ly inflationarv 

The  question  has  been  asked  many 
times,  Why  was  the  surtax  which  was 
put  on  by  President  Johnson  not  more 
effective?  ■  The  answer  is  simple — it  was 


put  on  too  late  The  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  recommend  as  far  back  a6 
1967  that  the  economy  was  getting  over- 
heated and  that  the  administration 
should  raise  taxes  to  finance  the  cost  of 
the  war  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  war: 
vet  the  Johnson  administration  made  no 
effort  to  finance  that  war.  and  we  were 
not  even  recognizing  it  as  a  war.  In  Au- 
gust 1967  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  suggested  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration should  impose  a  tax  to  reduce 
the  staggering  deficit.  Nothing  was  forth- 
oming. 

In  January'  1967  President  Johnson 
had  recommended  a  6  percent  surcharge. 
As  a  member  of  the  minority  party  I 
endorsed  that  proixisal  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Then,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  tho.se  who  were  concerned  about 
inflation,  two  months  later.  In  early 
March,  the  President  revenged  himself 
and  asked  for  a  tax  reduction.  He  asked 
for  the  reinstatement  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  which  represented  a  $3  billion 
tax  reduction  Congress  stampeded  that 
through  and  poured  that  extra  money 
into  the  economy  at  a  time  when  we 
should  have  been  raising  taxes  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  cool  an  overheated 
economy 

It  was  not  until  several  months  later 
that  the  adrmnistration  recognized  that 
we  were  confronted  with  a  serious  threat 
of  inflation  and  decided  to  act.  Finally 
the  President  agreed  to  support  a  bill 
which  at  that  time  was  requesting  a  10- 
percent  surcharge  accompanied  by  a  6- 
percent  mandatory  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures The  Senator  from  Florida  and  I 
sponsored  the  administrations  bill,  but 
President  John.son  only  accepted  the  ex- 
penditure controls  after  both  Secretary 
Fowler  and  Mr  Martin  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  had  warned  that  the 
American  dollar  was  on  the  verge  of 
forced  devaluation  unless  prompt  action 
were  taken. 

The  bill  proposing  this  10-[>ercent  sur- 
chanu'  and  .i  $6  billion  reduction  m  ex- 
penditures was  before  the  Senate  in 
Marcli  '>f  1968.  but  it  was  on  the  verge  of 
being  defeated  due  to  lack  of  admmis- 
tration  support. 

On  a  Friday,  the  day  .scheduled  for  the 
vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida  ■  Mr. 
Smathers'  and  I  received  a  call  from 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Fowler  and  from 
Mr  Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  They  were  calling  from 
Stockholm  and  said  that  by  no  means 
should  Congress  be  allowed  to  defeat  that 
propo.sal  that  day  because  of  the  con- 
ference in  Stockholm.  The  Secretar>'  .said 
to  recess  Congress  unless  we  were  sure 
of  the  votes.  They  emphasized  that  the 
follow ini:  Monday  the  London  gold  pool 
was  opening,  and  unless  Congress  had 
acted  utTlrmatively  when  that  pool  was 
opened  they  predicted  the  American  dol- 
lar would  not  stand  for  72  hours.  The 
Senate  adjourned  that  Friday  to  avoid 
a  negative  vote  on  that  bill  until  the 
Secretary  could  get  back  in  the  country 
and  talk  with  enough  Members  on  their 
side  of  the  aisle  to  get  votes  to  pass  the 
bill,  which  we  did  on  the  following 
Tuesday 

In  the  nimds  of  those  on  the  Federal 


Reserve  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  is  how  close  we  came  to 
devaluation. 

When  they  came  back  the  President 
did  endorse  a  $6  billion  expenditure  cut 
as  a  part  of  the  top  increase,  and  the  bill 
went  through  Congress  aiound  the  end 
of  June  But  the  Ink  was  hardly  dry  be- 
fore the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress began  to  whittle  on  the  reductio:,^ 
and  we  ended  up  with  no  reductions  ;n 
expenditures. 

Later,  after  the  bill  was  enacted,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the  last  part 
of  1968  pumped  into  the  economy  an  u:  - 
usual  amount  of  money,  which  furtlcr 
fanned  the  fires  of  inflation.  Here  today 
we  are  with  another  increase  in  the  c.^st 
of  living  of  another  one-half  of  one 
point  in  the  last  month.  That  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  rate  of  6  percent  iier 
year  on  an  average. 

We  talk  about  social  security  increases 
I  would  like  to  see  social  security  pay- 
ments Increased,  and  I  would  like  to  vote 
for  them  But  at  the  rate  of  mcrease  in 
the  cost  of  living,  6  percent  of  that  ir- 
crease  will  be  gone  before  another 
Christmas  rolls  around.  Inflation  is  tak- 
ing It  away  Irom  tliem  faster  than  Cow- 
gress  can  give  it  to  them.  Sooner  or 
later  Congress  must  face  the  fact  that 
inflation  cannot  be  controlled  with  pious 
speeches.  Inflation  has  to  be  controlled 
with  hard  votes.  We  may  have  to  cut 
down  on  programs  we  think  are  good. 
but  let  us  tell  the  American  people  we 
cannot  give  them  this  tax  reduction  at 
this  time.  Those  who  invest  in  bonds  or 
securities  are  going  to  look  down  the  road 
3  years  from  now  and  try  to  predict 
the  inflation  results  Will  or  will  it  not  be 
controlled?  They  see  a  $9  billion  tax  re- 
duction being  approved  here  for  next 
year,  and  they  see  us  with  an  unbalanced 
budget,  and  more  tax  reductions  prom- 
ised for  later  years,  all  at  a  time  when  we 
are  nmning  a  deficit  of  over  $700  million 
a  month  Tliere  is  no  chance  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  of  reducing  this  deficit: 
no  chance  at  all. 

Those  who  thmk  there  is  a  chance 
should  remember  that  as  the  result  of 
what  we  are  doing  here  today  within  3 
or  4  months  they  will  be  requested  to 
raise  the  celling  on  the  national  debt. 
If  this  bill  IS  passed  there  will  be  a 
request  to  raise  the  national  debt  by  S5 
to  SIO  billion  so  they  can  bonow  the 
money  to  finance  the  tax  reductions 
which  are  being  voted  today.  I  say  that 
does  not  make  sense,  and  I  do  not  tliink 
the  American  taxpayers  are  going  to  be 
fooled  with  this  political  shell  game  tio- 
mg  on  in  the  Congrress.  We  are  taking 
away  in  inflation  more  than  this  tax  re- 
duction. Our  cities  and  States  cannot 
borrow  money  today  with  interest  rates 
as  they  are. 

The  reason  they  carmot  borrow  '.vith 
these  hieh-interest  rates  is  that  those 
who  are  investors  in  bonds  are  insisting 
that  the  bonds  carry  interest  rates  high 
enough,  first,  to  offset  the  projected  in- 
flation, which  is  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  from  5  to  6  percent,  plus  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  their  money — 4  or  5 
percent — thus  ending  with  10-percent 
money.  One  is  not  going  to  get  away  from 
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a  9-  or  10-percent  interest  rate  with  a 
rate  of  inflation  In  this  country  of  .5 
percent  per  month,  or  5  or  6  percent  a 
year. 

I  recognize  that  social  security  bene- 
flcaries  do  need  some  increase,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  in  my  23  years  of  seirlce 
that  Congress  has  ever  considered  pass- 
ing an  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments without  including  in  the  same  bill 
provisions  to  raise  the  revenue  to  finance 
such  an  increase.  I  repeat,  this  is  the  first 
time  to  my  knowledge  that  Congress  has 
ever  voted  an  increase  In  social  security 
benefits  without  providing  the  necessary 
tax  to  pay  for  it. 

I  think  we  should  finance  the  benefits 
that  we  give  under  social  secxuity.  The 
argument  is  made  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  provide  a  financing  provision;  that 
there  is  an  annual  increase  in  the  social 
security  fimd.  The  increase  in  the  trust 
fund  this  year  is  estimated  at  $9  or  $10 
billion.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  bulk 
of  American  workers  are  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  40.  Those  persons  are 
contributing  from  their  payrolls  into 
the  social  security  trust  fimd,  Just  as 
civil  service  employees  are  paying  into 
their  retirement  fund,  with  the  thought 
that  when  they  reach  the  age  of  retire- 
ment they  will  have  laid  aside  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  retirement. 
What  we  are  saying  today  is  that  Con- 
gress can  dissipate,  that  we  can  spend 
for  benefits  today.  This  is  their  money 
and  our  Government  is  the  trustee.  We 
are  destroying  their  security  for  tomor- 
row because  those  people  will  now  be 
dependent  upon  the  whim  of  Congress  to 
repay  the  money  with  which  to  pay  their 
benefits. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  as  usual,  is  making  a 
necessary  and  profound  statement.  The 
social  security  reserve  does  not  contain 
sufficient  amount.  The  fact  is  that  it  has 
enough  to  pay  benefits  for  only  about 
15  months.  Congress  has  always  held 
that  the  fund  should  never  have  less 
than  enough  for  1  year— and  never  have 
a  reserve  and  no  profit  for  a  year.  It  is 
barely  over  a  year  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Congress 
heretofore  said  we  should  never  go  be- 
low 3  years'  protection.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  also  took  that  po- 
sition. In  recent  years  this  coverage  has 
been  reduced  to  just  over  a  year.  This 
fund  builds  up  over  a  period  of  high  em- 
ployment: and  then  in  low  employment 
or  lower  overtime  payments  when  more 
people  retire:  out-go  increases  while  the 
income  decreases,  and  the  so-called  sur- 
plus could  vanish  overnight. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
those  who  retire  on  pensions,  whether  it 
be  Government,  social  security.  State  or 
private  pension,  is  the  knowledge  that 
that  fund  will  be  solvent  as  long  as  they 
live,  regardless  of  how  long  that  may  be, 
and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
per\sion  they  are  looking  forward  to  col- 
lecting will  remain  sound. 

Somebody  suggested  the  other  day,  did 
we  think  the  situation  would  ever  arise 
when  this  country  could  not  pay  its  bills? 


I  said  no,  because  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  I  did  not  know  of  a  single  country 
that  ever  defaulted  on  paying  its  obliga- 
tions, even  those  whose  currencies  be- 
came worthless. 

The  reason  is  that  as  inflation  takes 
over  they  can  print  a  thousand  dollar  bill 
or  a  five  thousand  dollar  bill  just  as  easy 
as  a  one  thousand  dollar  note  or  a  five 
thousand  dollar  bond.  When  they  go 
bankrupt  they  just  turn  on  the  printing 
presses  and  pour  out  money  and  pay  off 
their  obligations.  Of  course,  it  has  no  pur- 
chasing power.  That  must  not  happen 
here  in  America,  and  it  need  not  happen, 
but  some  effort  must  be  made  and  some 
thought  given  to  protecting  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  American  dollar. 

That  cannot  be  done  by  approving  ir- 
responsible tax  reductions  in  the  face  of 
huge  deficits. 

That  is  the  reason  I  shall  not  support 
this  conference  report,  not  on  the  basis 
of  its  reform  provisions,  because  they  do 
have  merit  and  many  of  them  I  have  been 
working  for  for  years;  but  I  do  not  want 
to  be  a  party  to  projecting  multibillion- 
dollar  tax  reductions  down  the  road  3 
years  from  now  when  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  wUl  get  that  tax  reduc- 
tion, or  if  they  do  it  will  be  only  at  the 
staggering  cost  of  additional  inflation. 

I  repeat  that  the  criticism  I  am  mak- 
ing of  the  tax  reduction  features  in  the 
conference  report  are  also,  as  I  said  in 
the  Finance  Committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  we  debated  this 
bill,  equally  applicable  to  the  i-ate  reduc- 
tion proposal  in  both  the  House  bill  and 
in  the  Finance  Committee  bill.  I  am 
speaking  of  tax  reduction  in  general  at 
this  time. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  time  when  we 
cannot  afford  to  cut  taxes  by  $9  billion — 
$9  billion  which  we  do  not  have  unless 
we  borrow  the  money. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  with  this  word 
of  caution,  that  before  this  Congress  has 
adjourned,  not  this  session,  but  before 
another  6  months  have  passed,  if  we  pro- 
ceed with  this  so-called  tax  reduction 
bill  we  will  be  back  here  raising  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  national  debt  in  order  to  fi- 
nance the  tax  reduction  the  Senate  wUl 
be  voting  here  today.  I  say  that  that  can- 
not be  justified. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
making  a  very  important  contribution  to 
a  better  understanding  of  this  confer- 
ence agreement.  In  the  eyes  ot  the  pub- 
lic, he  is  the  watchdog  of  the  Treasury. 
He  fully  deserves  that  title. 

The  Senator  focuses  on  a  number  of 
provisions  in  the  conference  agreement 
which  have  not  been  discussed  before.  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  his  refer- 
ence to  the  provision  concerning  the  tax 
deduction  on  credit  which  is  given  when 
public  oflBcials  contribute  public  papers 
to  a  university.  The  date,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  was  adjusted  in  conference  to 
July  25,  which  is  a  rather  unusual  date. 
It  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year. 
It  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  calendar 
year.  It  is  not  upon  enactment  of  a  law. 


I  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  majority  whip,  gave  a  very 
important  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  indicating  that  he  wanted  to  know 
and  have  brought  to  light  who  the  in- 
dividuals or  corpwratlons  were  who  would 
beneflt  by  these  particular  changes  in 
the  law.  I  just  wonder  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  or  soiyone  else, 
could  enlighten  the  Senate  as  to  who 
might  benefit  by  that  particular  adjust- 
ment of  the  date? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
leave  it  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  put  the  names  in  the  Record. 
He  should  be  more  famiUar  with  them 
than  I.  But  it  could  be  any  public  offlcisd 
who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
advance  knowledge  that  this  loophole 
was  going  to  be  closed  or  that  it  had 
been  proposed. 

So  far  as  the  date  of  July  25  is  con- 
cerned, it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  was  some  basis  for  accepting  that, 
even  though  I  disagreed  with  it.  That  was 
the  date  the  House  acted  on  the  tax  re- 
form bill.  Perhaps  the  conferees  figured 
that  it  should  not  go  back  beyond  the 
date  on  which  the  House  had  acted.  That 
may  account  for  the  July  25  date,  but  in 
my  opinion  it  was  a  mistake.  This  was 
one  loophole  that  should  have  been  closed 
effective  for  the  fuU  taxable  year. 

Furthermore,  there  were  other  meas- 
ur^es-whieb-were  made  retroactive. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  investment  tax 
credit,  for  example. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  that 
dates  back  to  April. 

But  another  reason,  early  in  the  spring 
I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
close  this  glaring  loophole  and  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  for  in- 
clusion as  a  part  of  the  tax  reform  bill.  I 
said  at  the  time  that  I  would  propose 
that  it  be  made  effective  the  first  of  the 
year  because  otherwise,  with  the  advance 
knowledge  that  this  was  going  to  be  of- 
fered, public  oflQcials  could,  if  they 
wished,  transfer  their  papers  before  the 
effective  date.  Former  members  of  the 
executive  branch  or  Congress  could 
easily  figure  that  this  amendment  may 
pass  and  hasten  to  transfer  their  papers 
to  a  private  library  or  some  university. 
Since  we  were  trying  to  close  loopholes 
and  eliminate  the  possibility  that  other 
taxpayers  could  take  advantage  of  the 
advance  knowledge  we  who  write  the 
laws  should  at  least  make  sure  that  we 
abide  by  the  same  rules. 

That  is  the  reason  I  thought  it  waa 
very  important  to  have  a  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969.  I  do  not  think  public  ofQcials 
were  ever  entitled  to  the  advantage  of 
such  a  loophole  in  the  first  place.  It  is 
a  glaring  loophole,  one  that  should  have 
been  corrected  long  ago.  I  do  not  think 
a  public  official  should  take  a  charitable 
deduction  for  papers  and  files  that  he 
accumulated  while  serving  on  the  public 
payroll.  Why  should  any  public  official  be 
able  to  set  up  a  library  in  his  own  name, 
as  some  people  have  done,  and  then  con- 
tribute their  oflacial  papers  to  the  library 
and  get  a  big  tax  deduction?  Yes,  public 
oCacials  can  contribute  files  to  their  own 
libraries  and  get  big  tax  credits  for  them. 
That  is  ridiculous;  and  why  should  not 
the  repeal  of  this  loophole  be  made  retro- 
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active  to  the  first  of  this  year?  Only  last 
July  the  Congress  passed  a  10-percent 
surtax  and  made  U  retroactive  to  the 
first  of  the  year. 

The  Finai;ce  Committee,  as  I  re<'all. 
unanimously  approved  the  January  1. 
1969,  date  I  do  not  argue  bi!t  that  the 
Senate  conferees  tried  to  hold  thf  Sen- 
ate pasition  and  that  the  date  of  the 
25th  may  have  been  Uiken  becau-^e  that 
was  the  date  on  which  the  House  acted 
on  the  original  bill 

But  this  was  a  loophole  that  benefits 
prlmanly  public  officials  Certainly  :f  we 
are  going  to  talk  about  closing  loopholes 
Congress  should  start  in  its  own  baclc 
yard  first.  That  is  the  rea^scn  I  was  s.j 
concerned  tliat  the  loophole  be  plugged 
as  of  the  first  of  tins  year  As  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  testifir-d  beforf'  rhe  committee, 
by  approving  a  deferred  date  all  cf  those 
who  loft  Government  service  early  tiiis 
year  would  be  taken  care  of  before  the 
loophole  wa-s  closed. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  As  I  understand  :f  for- 
mer Presidents  or  Vice  Presidents  or 
Men*eTs  of  Congress  had  given  their 
papers  to  a  university  or  a  library  estab- 
lished in  their  o»n  name  this  calendar 
year,  but  prior  to  July  2o,  they  will  get 
the  benefit  of  that  tax  provision. 

Mr.  WTLUAMri  ul  Delaware  That  is 
right.  They  can  havf'  it  appraised  and 
get  the  full  benefit  by  claiming  it.-  ap- 
praised value  as  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion for  tax  purposes. 

Why  should  the  eflecttve  date  be  de- 
ferred so  that  a  group  of  public  officials 
can  take  advanrjige  of  the  loophole  be- 
fore It  IS  elided  ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said 

Mr  Prej.dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ha;e  printed  in  the  Record  three 
editorials,  oi^e  fr  jm  today  s  Ne%  York 
Tunes  and  two  irom  today  s  Washington 
Evening  Star 

There   being   no  objection,  the  edito- 
nals  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
IPYom  tile  New  York  Times,  Dec   21.  1969' 
Fn.^rD  ON   THr   T<x  Pkont 

The  Houae-SenaU-  conference  cuoimlttee 
hfLs  pr-.diu-ed  a  tax  bill  ttiat  appears  certain 
to  be  pas:$ect  overwhelmingly  In  Congress  this 
week  The  bill  Wis  tailored  by  ttie  committee 
to  be  veto-proof  when  It  reaches  President 
Nixon,  and  It  does  represent  a  marked  Ini- 
pr'.". emen:  over  the  .-itroclous  Senate  version 
Chairman  Wilbur  MUU  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Mean^  Committee  haj  staled  flatly  that 
the  revised  men.stire  "is  certainly  not  infla- 
tionary, •  and  Mr  N'.xon  ha.^  Indicated  to  Sen- 
ate Minority  Leader  Hvigh  Scot'  that  the  con- 
feree* actions  have  improved  the  chances 
of  Presidential  signature. 

Unfort  ina-.ely  for  the  nation,  however,  the 
bill  remains  decidedly  Inflationary  The 
alarming  degree  to  which  this  Is  true  Is 
masked  by  the  data  on  revenue  galas  and 
losses  that  the  U  S  Treasury  and  Congress 
are  putting  out  In  fact,  there  has  been  wh.i- 
amounts  to  a  conspiracy  be'woen  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Cangress  to  disguise  the 
true  eiient  ta  which  the  proposed  tax  action 
18  Inflationary  m  the  short  ran.  is  well  is 
how  substantially  it  would  i?ive  awiy  Fed- 
eral rtscal  resource.s  In  the  long  run 

The  revenue  estimates  releaijed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  indicate  that  the 
revij>ed  tax  bill  wU:  increase  the  net  revenue* 
of  the  Federal  Oivernnient  by  $6  5  billion  in 


1970  and  by  »315  million  In  1971.  and  that, 
even  in  the  long  run  It  will  result  in  a  net 
revenue  lo«i.s  of  onlv  S2  5  billion  a  year 

There  are  two  basic  fallacies  In  these  eatl- 
m.it<?s 

First,  they  take  no  account  of  the  future 
growth  of  the  economy,  which  would  greatly 
bwll  the  revenue  losses  In  the  years  ahead 
Re:ison:ible  growth  projections  would  cause 
t.'ie  revenue  losses  to  Increase  by  8  to  10 
per  rent  per  year 

Second,  they  treat  the  reduction  and  re- 
peal the  10  per  o«nt  surtax,  which  has  been 
yielding  tis  billion  a  year.  ;is  though  it  were 
a  $3-bllllon  increase  of  revenues  m  1970 — 
instead  of  what  It  actually  represents,  a  (9 
billion  reduction  in  .'■evcniies  ;n  1970  and  a 
S12  oUUon  reduction  in  1971  and  the  ensuing 
years.  The  same  treatment  Is  given  ti»  the 
temp<ir;iry  extension  of  automobile  and  tele- 
phone exi'lsfs.  the:  e  are  carried  forward  as  a 
$1  2  billion  gain  in  1970  and  thereafter  grnd- 
ually  reduced.  In  f.icf,  the.se  changes  In  the 
excises  represent  no  gain  In  revenues  in  1970 
and  a  grulual  k  is  'hereafter 

The  upshot  of  this  accounting  gimmickry 
Is  to  show  a  $6  5  bUllon  revenue  gain  in  1970 
when  the  right  figure,  to  indicate  the  tl-scal 
impact  as  compared  with  1969,  should  be  a 
net  revenue  loss  of  at  least  »8  billion  rilm- 
llarly,  the  Admlnlstratlon-t'ongress  pub- 
lished flgurc  of  a  net  revenue  gain  of  $315 
minion  In  1970  should  be  a  revenue  loss  of 
at  least  »13  5  billion  Given  the  present  lu- 
flaMoniry  state  of  the  economy,  this  Is  both 
irresponsible  and  dangerous 

In  the  long  run  the  revenue  losses  built 
Into  this  legislation  may  be  even  more  serious 
for  the  nation,  confronted  as  it  Is  with  enor- 
nii-Mis  unmet  social  needs  Without  flguring 
national  income  growth,  those  losses  will 
nm.  unf  to  at  least  S15  5  billion  a  year  With 
growth  included,  the  annual  revenue  loss 
could  total  as  much  as  *30  billion  In  seven 
years. 

How  have  the  Administration  and  Congress 
produced  this  misleading  accounting  '  Slmplv 
by  assuming  that  If  Congress  did  not  act  on 
this  b.U  the  surcliarge  would  lapse  and  the 
excises  would  expire  Thus  they  are  compar- 
ing the  fiscal  elTects  of  the  tax  bill  with  the 
no  tax  bill  at  all  afTectlng  1970  rather  than 
with  what  the  existing  tax  system  of  the  na- 
tion is  actually  yielding  in  1969 

It  Is  difficult  to  know  wliy  this  was  done 
The  President  apparently  committed  himself 
too  early  to  reduction  and  repeal  of  the  sur- 
tax, he  was  thereafter  mousetrapped  by 
whatever  Congress — lin willing  to  raise  taxes 
m  the  face  of  virer  resistance — did  on  the 
so-called  tax  reform  bill  Congress  has  suf- 
fered flight  rrom  fiscal  realism  that  can  only 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  lack  both  of 
par'y  leadership  and  of  firm  direction  from 
the  White  House 

I*  Is  now  onlv  too  clear  that  the  na".on,il 
interest  calls  ft-r  a  veto  of  this  tax  bill  and 
a  new  start  on  Hscil  policy  What  started  .is 
a  heroic  etTort  to  Inject  more  fairness  Into 
the  tax  structure  has  turned  into  a  fis-^al  dis- 
aster that  contributes  onlv  moderately  to 
greater  "ax  equity  The  best  out  at  this 
point  would  be  a  simple  continuation  of  the 
surtax  at  Its  present  level  until  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  war  permits  a  m  ijor  reduction 
in  military  spending  But  the  President  has 
boxed  himself  In  and  seems  bound  to  sign 
the  bill  that  Congress  hus  priduced  The  tax 
folly  of  1969  win  est  the  nation  dearly  unless 
corrected  over  time. 

IProitt  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Monday. 

f)ec   J2    1969  : 

The   Tax    Bu-i. 

The   tax   bill,   on    Congress'   platter   today. 

is    an    eminently   better   piece   of   leglslntlon 

than    the   fi.'tcal    Christmaa    pudding   stuiled 

with    inflationary    calories    tnat    the    Senate 

sought  I'l  serve  the  Preslden' 

In  norma;  times,  such  a  bill  could  expect 


to  receive  the  unqualtfled  blessings  of  -he 
White  House  But  these  are  decidedly  ab- 
normal times,  with  price  rises  gobbling  up 
wage  increases  In  the  worst  spiral  since  1C61 

Mr  Nixon  Ls  In  the  decidedly  uncomfort... 
ble  position  of  being  damned  If  he  does  and 
damned  if  he  doesn't  The  political  con.-e- 
quences  of  vetoing  a  bill  that  Includes  betir- 
fltB  for  all  tairpayers  and  a  15  percen*  r'.^e 
in  Sixilal  Security  benefits  for  25  n\:\::  >;! 
Americans  could  be  disastrous  for  him  ;n 
1972. 

But  a  failure  to  halt  the  erosion  of  *:n- 
dollars  value  could  be  equally  fatal  in  a 
political  .sense,  and  ruin  the  country  In  •  e 
b.irgaln  Thus  the  President's  decision  m  ..^t 
hinge  on  his  .assessment- -  md  on  that  of  .ms 
economic  advisers — as  Ui  what  effect  Imp;?- 
mentatlon  of  the  bill  would  have  on  'lit 
economy  as  a  whole. 

The  final  bill  reported  out  by  a  Joint  con- 
ference comminee  Friday  Is  much  closer  -o 
•lie  tv.  TO  rco-'^onahle  H>uise  hill  'h.m  it  i."  •  . 
the  Senate's  bauble-loaded  version  And  Mr 
Nixon  Is  not  committed  to  vetoing  the  1)1;; 
OS  It  stands  He  had  stated  baldly  that  he 
would  veto  a  bill  containing  both  a  15  per- 
cent Social  Security  hike  and  a  rise  In  the 
p>ersonal  exemption  to  $800;  the  conieree.< 
let  him  olT  the  hook  by  raising  rhe  exem'p- 
tlon  to  only  S7.50  'uetween  now  and  1073. 

The  details  of  the  Joint  hli;  have  heen  r.- 
counted  fully  In  the  news  columns  of  this 
newspaper  The  basic  point  Is  the  etTect  of 
the  bill  win  be  to  raise  revenue  by  *2  2  bil- 
lion next  vear  and  hold  the  lo.ss  In  1971  'o  .i 
manageable  *486  million 

But  the  fiscal  rub  would  come  In  i97'2 
and  1973.  when  the  deficit  would  rise  'o  $2  6 
bUllon  and  $4  2  bUllon  respectively,  bef  re 
leveling  out  over  the  long  run  to  an  iinnnal 
loss  of  82  5  billion 

Mr.  Nixon  has  threatened  to  veto  any  t,ix 
bill  costinu  'CM'  much  revf^mie  and  'eopar'tl/- 
Ing  the  budget  surplus  he  considers  essen- 
tial to  control  inflation.  He  is  correct  in  this 

But  the  final  Joint  version  appears  to  oe 
,iccept.ible  In  the  short  term.  The  qtiestion 
Is  whether  the  '.ong-'erm  loss  of  revenue  Is 
tolerable  and  can  be  de'Alt  with  In  other 
wavs  If  Inflationary  pressures  are  still  severe 
in  1972,  for  instant*.  It  would  be  possible 
U)  enact  a  new  law  riUslng  taxes. 

The  President's  decision  will  be  a  crucial 
one  which  will  affect  not  only  his  own  politi- 
cal future  but  the  lives  ol  all  of  us.  Con- 
gress, recovering  from  the  Senate's  binge  of 
fiscal  Irresponstbillty,  has  given  lum  a  ^V.l 
which  It  seems  possible  for  him  to  sign 

But  he  alone  can  make  the  determination. 
If  he  feels  that  It  would  be  deleterious  psv - 
chologically  for  the  nation's  dl.scipllne  :■-■: 
him  to  sign  the  bin.  then  he  may  have  ■•:■ 
veto  it. 

I  P^om  'hrt  Waslilngton  Evening  Star.  Dec  22, 
19691 

Decision    o.v    T,vxes   CatiriAi.   for   Nixon 
iBv  David  Lawrence » 

President  Nlxon  faces  the  most  crucial  de- 
rision .he  hiis  had  to  make  on  domestic  prob- 
lems since  he  was  lnaugurate<l--  whether  to 
ilgn  or  veto  the  sc-called  'tax  reform  "  bill 
It's  a  choice  between  a  reduction  of  taxes 
thai  can  result  m  a  receision  and  takinc;  a 
firm  stand  that  will  prevent  deficit  financing 
of  the  government  and  jerlous  handicaps  to 
business  development 

For  the  "tax  relorm"  bill  Is  a  hodgepodpe 
of  what  seems  on  the  surface  to  be  politi- 
cally "popular"  but  in  reality  could  be  rc- 
pudiated  in  the  next  election  If  the  voter? 
are  given  the  real  truth  about  the  causes  of 
higher  and  higher  prices  and  the  curtailment 
Ol  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

The  "tax  reform  '  bill  Is  in  certain  .-"espec's 
,k  destructive  measure  It  disturbs  mam  i 
business  which  has  set  up  pension  benehts  It 
discourages  those  property  owners  who  n  >w 
win  have  to  ask  higher  prices  In  order  *o  off- 
set the  Increase  in  taxes  on  capital  gains 
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Theoretically,  the  bill  distributes  more 
money  for  individual  spending.  But  prices 
are  bound  to  rise  and  the  present  inflation- 
ary trend  win  t>e  maintained.  WlUle  the  bill 
cuts  some  tax  rates,  others  are  increased. 
On  the  whole,  the  federal  budget  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  and  deficits  will  continue, 
thus  helping  to  depreciate  the  dollar. 

Hitherto  the  emphasis  has  been  on  re- 
straining inflation,  but  the  new  tax  bill  Is 
bound  to  enlarge  its  scope.  While  collecting 
more  revenues  through  new  tax  rates,  the 
proposed  law  calls  for  more  federal  disburse- 
ments which  use  up  the  greater  tax  receipts 
and  leave  a  deficit  besides. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association  through  its  chief  economist 
predicted  that  the  nation  Is  flirting  with  a 
recession  and  that  "Inflation  Is  apt  to  be  ex- 
cessive next  year,  even  with  high  unemploy- 
ment." Also,  the  consumer  index  Just  issued 
oy  the  federal  government  shows  that  prices 
are  steadily  going  up  and  the  dollar  value 
ke<>ps  on  going  down. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  President 
is  in  a  position,  after  analyzing  the  "tax  re- 
form" bill  for  the  American  people,  to  tell 
the  country  how  the  increases  In  revenue  ob- 
tained bv  Imposing  heavier  taxes  on  business 
and  on  the  higher  iiicome  groups  are  wiped 
otit  by  new  appropriations. 

Most  members  of  Congress  who  voted  for 
the  measure  thought  It  would  bring  them 
•.otes  in  the  election  next  November.  But  If 
timpB  are  bad  and  the  money  saved  by  tax 
reduction  Is  offset  by  price  Increases,  the 
voters  are  llkelv  to  blame  the  Democratic 
p.irty.  which  seeks  to  retain  control  ol  both 
iiouses. 

Will  the  President  have  the  courage  to  veto 
•he  tax  reform"  bill?  It  Is  not  easy  to  tell 
whether  the  electorate  will  perceive  the  rea- 
sons for  the  spread  of  inflation.  But  certainly 
a  president  can  give  the  facts  to  the  public 
.liid  refuse  t-o  take  the  risk  In  signing  the 
new  tax  bill  He  can.  if  he  wants,  apply  a 
"pocket  veto"  by  not  signing  the  measure 
for  10  days  if  Congress  Is  in  recess  and  ex- 
p;  lining  then  "Ahy  he  feels  It  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  economy.  He  could,  on  the  other 
h.iiid.  sign  the  bill,  and,  while  pointing  out 
some  of  Its  good  provisions,  call  for  prompt 
repeal  of  tiiose  sections  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  initnslfy  an  era  of  excessive  spend- 
insr. 

Beneath  It  all.  too.  is  the  eflfect  of  the  new 
tux  measure  on  business  operations  in  Amer- 
ica Incentive  is  iii  many  ways  impaired. 
Tiiere  will  be  an  adverse  impact  on  the  nor- 
in.il  operations  of  the  economy.  Increasing 
tax  rates,  for  Instance,  on  the  higii  incomes 
of  Uilc'incd  personnel  may  look  attractive  as 
1  revenue-raising  device,  but  the  companies 
which  employ  those  individuals  will  have  to 
move  up  saianes  substantially.  This,  together 
with  labor  union  demands,  can  result  in 
raising  prices  on  goods  to  be  sold. 

It  IS  tragic  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  tried  to  change  Important  parts 
of  the  tax  structure  so  hastily  Instead  of 
appointing  a  commission  of  disinterested  ex- 
perts to  devote  at  least  a  year  to  careful  study 
of  alternatives.  To  modify  arbltrarliy  tax  laws 
that  were  In  the  main  written  30  years  ago 
and  have  been  lmt>edded  in  the  economic 
system  for  such  a  long  time  requires  a  non- 
pollticai  approach  governed  by  only  one  con- 
sideration— the  public  Interest  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senator  brought  this  up,  permit  me  to 
say  the  House  passed  a  bill  In  which  it 
stated  that  a  ttift  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty, which  if  sold  would  result  in  ordi- 
nary income,  would  be  taxed  as  it  has 
bem  taxed  in  the  past,  provided  that  the 
gift  occurred  prior  to  December  31,  1969. 
The  House  Committee  announced  that 
decision  to  the  press  on  July  25.  It  was 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  in  the 
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committee  that  it  should  be  effective  as 
of  December  31,  1968.  The  Senator  can 
tell  us  whom  he  wanted  to  get  with  his 
amendment.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  was  of  no  particular  concern  to  me. 

When  we  settled  this  matter  in  con- 
ference, we  took  the  date  the  House 
Committee  announced  its  decision  to  the 
press,  and  there  was  not  much  discus- 
sion one  way  or  the  other.  In  any  event, 
we  in  the  committee  were  acting  retro- 
actively, back  to  December  31.  1968.  What 
the  conference  did  was  say  that  if  a  man 
had  made  a  gift  anytime  after  July  25, 
he  would  be  taxed  under  the  new  law, 
rather  than  the  law  that  had  existed 
prior  to  that  time.  That  is  what  seems 
fair  since  this  was  the  earliest  date 
there  was  any  knowledge  of  a  commit- 
tee decision  on  this  point.  It  was  the 
Senator's  suggestion  that  the  tax  be 
retroactive,  to  tax  any  donation  some- 
one had  made,  with  regard  to  papers,  let- 
ters, or  memorandums,  back  to  the  first 
of  this  year. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  find 
out,  if  he  can,  whom  he  might  have  in- 
volved in  that  class.  So  far  as  I  know,  it 
benefited  no  one  as  a  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  July  25  date.  The  House  had 
a  date  which  applied  only  at  a  date  be- 
ginning in  the  future:  the  Senate  had 
a  retroactive  date.  As  the  bill  was 
adopted,  it  was  a  compromise  between 
the  prospective  date,  which  was  the 
House  provision,  and  the  retroactive 
date,  which  was  the  Senate's  provision. 

So  if  the  Senator  was  aiming  at  any- 
body when  he  offered  his  amendment,  he 
can  explain  at  whom.  I  was  not  aiminjf 
at  anyone. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
not  aiming  at  anyone  because  it  was  ap- 
plicable to  all  public  officials.  I  wanted  to 
close  the  loophole. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  wanted  to 
get  someone,  why  does  he  not  find  out 
who  it  was  he  was  getting. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
closing  of  the  loopholes  should  apply  to 
all.  As  it  has  been  passed,  the  law  is  gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
logical  way  to  handle  a  bill,  when  the 
Senate's  version  taxed  it  retroactively  to 
January,  and  the  other  version  taxed  it 
prospectively  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
would  not  be  to  adopt  the  date  on  which 
the  House  passed  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  'will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILT  JAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  forecloses  any  person  in 
public  life  from  giving  his  papers  or  pic- 
tures or  memorabilia  to  a  university  or 
library,  is  there? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  the  gift  of  these  papers 
should  be  encouraged,  and  those  papers 
should  be  made  available.  This  provision 
does  not  prevent  that.  It  merely  pro- 
vides that  whoever  gives  those  files  or 
papers  does  not  get  a  tax  credit  for  some- 
thing that  did  not  cost  him  anj'thing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Perhaps  I  misunder- 
stood the  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  but  I  understood  that  those 
of  us  who  have  given  such  files  and  ob- 


jects now  would  have  the  chance  to  go 
back  and  claim  a  tax  credit.  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  I  do  not  so  regard 
the  situation.  I  have  given  such  papers 
as  I  have  accumulated,  back  through 
many  years  in  public  life,  the  State  Sen- 
ate, the  governorship,  and  the  Senate 
here  for  jjerhaps  18  years — I  do  not  re- 
member exactly  how  many — to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  I  am  happy  that  they 
wanted  these  objects,  I  do  not  understand 
I  have  any  right  to  expect  a  tax  credit 
on  account  of  that.  I  would  not  want  my 
opinion  to  prevail  in  my  State  that  I 
would  have  the  right  to  claim  such  a  tax 
credit,  and  I  do  not  think  anything  in 
this  debate  should  be  allowed  to  give 
such  an  impression.  Perhaps  I  got  an 
impression  that  was  not  sound. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I  am 
not  giving  that  impression  at  all.  I  know 
many  other  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  likewise  given  their  papers  away 
and  who  would  not  claim  such  a  tax 
credit  even  if  they  knew  the  law  existed. 
But  about  the  first  of  the  year  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  such  a  pos- 
sible tax  loophole  existed,  and  I  thought 
it  should  be  closed.  Some  public  officials 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  loophole. 
I  think  any  public  official  should  be  able 
to  turn  such  papers  over  to  a  library, 
but  he  should  not  get  a  tax  credit  for 
them  based  on  appraised  value.  That  is 
what  he  could  get  under  existing  law,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  is  wrong. 

As  I  stated,  while  I  would  like  to  see 
the  effective  date  January  1.  1969,  I 
accept  the  decision  of  the  conferees  be- 
cause in  conference  all  legislation  be- 
comes a  compromise.  The  date  in  the 
House  bill  was  prospective;  the  date  in 
the  Senate  bill  was  retroactive.  As  the 
distinguished  chairman  said,  the  date 
was  fixed  as  of  the  date  the  House  passed 
the  bill,  the  25th  of  July.  I  have  outlined 
my  reasons  for  supporting  the  January  1 
1969,  date. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana; 
in  committee  he  strongly  supported  the 
position  I  took. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  add  that  I  claim  no  credit  on  that 
accoimt,  but  I  simply  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  both  as  to  some  tons — two 
truckloads.  as  a  matter  of  fact —  already 
held  by  the  University  of  Florida  and  the 
additional  ones  that  will  go  there  at  the 
time  I  retire  next  year — and  I  believe 
the  Senator  and  I  will  retire  at  the  same 
time — there  is  not  only  no  thought  of 
compensation  or  any  tax  credit,  but  I 
have  always  felt  that  those  things  are 
charged  with  a  public  interest,  that  they 
are  acquired  and  come  to  us  in  public 
service:  that  what  we  should  do  is  find 
a  public  place  for  their  care,  indexing, 
and  being  made  available. 

It  would  never  have  occurred  to  me, 
until  the  talk  started  about  a  year  ago, 
that  anybody  would  have  claimed  a  tax 
credit.  And  I  do  not  think  anything  in 
this  debate  should  be  permitted  to  give 
the  idea  to  anyone  that  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives, or  Governors,  or  Cabinet 
members,  or  Presidents,  or  anyone  else 
who  has  been  in  public  life,  should  not 
have  the  complete  right  to  give  away  for 
proper  caretaking,  preservation,  and 
availability  to  those  who  may  be  in- 
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terested.  all  matters  of  this  kind,  which 
Is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  done,  and  I  am  sure  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  do 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  think;  the  Record  is  clear, 
and  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor:  but  I 
had  promised  first  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  the 
dlstintruished  record  he  has  made,  and 
for  his  dedicated  services.  I  Icnow  that 
the  conference  committee  did  not  have 
his  services,  and  I  commend  the  Senate 
conferees,  but  we  are  ven.  proud  to  have 
had  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  here  in  the  Senate,  and  we  are 
ven,-  thankful  for  the  work  he  has  done. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee.  With  reference  to  the 
taxation  of  stock  dividends  in  section  4J1 
of  the  bill,  I  have  In  mind  a  corporation 
which,  under  the  transitional  rules.  ;s 
permitted  to  issue  a  particular  type  of 
Steele  ^hlch  by  its  terms  Is  convertible 
into  other  stock  not  within  the  tran.si- 
tlonal  rules.  Is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect that  a  corporation  will  not  lose  this 
transitional  right  when  a  shareholder 
who  receives  the  convertible  -.lock  de- 
mands conversion  into  st<x;k  not  directly 
covered  by  the  transitional  rules? 

Mr.  LONG  Yes,  the  transitional  rules 
would  contmue  to  apply,  nothwlthstand- 
Ing  the  conversion  of  stock  into  a  type  of 
stock  not  directly  covered  by  the  transi- 
tional rules 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman,  and  at  this  tmie  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  him  for  the  way  in  which 
he  handled  the  committee  all  the  way 
through  the  hearings  and  tiien  thrnuwh 
our  executive  sessions,  and  for  the  lair- 
ness  and  courtesy  he  extended  to  all  the 
members,  for  the  way  he  kept  things 
movmg.  and  naturally,  of  course,  for  his 
distinguished  leadership  as  exemplified 
In  the  conference. 

Mr  LONG  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  kind  words,  and  also 
for  the  very  diligent  work  he  did  to  im- 
prove this  bill  in  'he  committee  as  well 
a.s  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  .should 
like  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
development  of  this  historic  legislation. 
To  begin  with,  the  Senate  committee 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  bill — more 
extensive  than  Uiose  held  by  the  other 
body.  I  do  not  say  that  as  any  criticism 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  The 
Way.^  and  Means  Committee  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  general  .subject  of 
tax  reform.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  however,  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  tlie  sp*»ciflcs  of  the  bill  parsed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Wc  have  heard  a  good  many  remarks 
today  about  the  action  of  the  Senate  and 
the  action  of  the  conferees  representing 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  In  this 
legislation  the  Senate  has  fully  reclaimed 
its  position  of  parity  m  tax  legislation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  other  body  to  initiate 
a  revenue  measure.  There  was  a  timt-  not 
many  years  ago.  when  the  House  of 
Representatives     fiercely     resisted     any 


major  amendments  added  by  the  Senate 
to  a  revenue  measure 

On  tins  particular  bill,  the  careful 
consideration  given  to  the  measure  Indi- 
cated the  need  for  a  large  number  of 
amendments  Some  amendments,  of 
course,  were  adopted  which  I  did  not 
think  were  wise  Many  were  adopted 
which  I  thought  were  needed.  Let  me 
offer  some  statistics  In  that  regard. 

The  Senate  added  376  substantive 
amendments  in  the  committee  and  on 
the  floor,  mostly  m  the  committee. 
Those  amendments  resulted  from  long 
hearings  of  the  many  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  manj-  interests  affected  by 
this  bill.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  m 
compliment  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man for  holding  those  hearings.  He  Is 
entitled  to  every  word  of  commendation 
he  has  received,  and  I  associate  myself 
with  those  who  have  commended  him. 
He  stayed  on  the  Job  every  day.  and  we 
held  hearings  comprising  more  than 
7.000  pages  of  record. 

Thus  IS  the  largest  tax  bill  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Republic.  It  affects  every- 
one and  every  economic  Interest.  People 
had  a  right  to  petition  that  their  inter- 
ests be  considered,  and  they  were  con- 
sidered 

What  happened  to  tho.se  376  amend- 
ments^ In  conference,  the  conferees 
representing  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives accepted  without  change  237  of 
the  Senate  amendments.  They  accepted 
with  amendment  to  the  amendment  71 
of  the  Senate  amendments  In  total,  this 
conference  report  embodies  308  amend- 
ments placed  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 
Tlie  Senate  receded  and  accepted 
without  change  53  provisions  in  the 
House  bill  which  were  not  approved  by 
the  Senate  We  .iccepted  with  amend- 
nient  seven  more 

So.  Mr  Pro.sident.  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  this  bill  is  monumen- 
tal and  meaningful  The  two  principal 
benefits  to  the  people  in  the  bill  came 
from  amendments  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I 
refer  to  the  amendment  providing  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, and  to  the  amendment  providing  tax 
relief  by  way  of  an  increase  in  personal 
exemptions. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  would  find  inter- 
esting the  effect  of  the  biU  on  the  with- 
holding tax  on  .salaries  and  payrolls. 
I  have  asked  the  staff  to  calculate  the 
withholding  tax  on  salaries  of  $6,000  per 
year.  $9,000  per  year,  and  $12,000  per 
year,  for  a  taxpayer  with  a  wife  and  four 
children,  a  taxpayer  with  a  wife  and  two 
children,  and  a  single  taxpayer.  As  I 
say.  I  think  perhaps  the  Senate  will  find 
these  figurr.s  Interesting. 

.'X.  taxpayer  with  a  wife  .md  four  chil- 
dren, on  a  monthly  salary  of  $500.  will 
have  withheld  from  his  salary  check  in 
January  1970.  $22.68.  In  July  1970.  he 
will  have  withheld  $17  39. 

In  January.  1973.  when  the  bill  is  fully 
effective,  there  will  be  withheld  from  his 
salary  55  88 

Mr    President,  to  translate  that  to  a 
weekly  wage,  the  weekly  wage  is  $115.38. 
The  withholding  on  that  weekly  wage 
in  January  1970  will  be  $5  33. 
In  July  1970.  it  will  be  $4.07. 


In  Januarj'.  1973.  when  the  law  will  be 
fully  eftectlve,  it  will  be  $1.40. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  taxpayer 
with  a  wife  and  four  children  who  earns 
an  annual  salary  of  $9,000.  His  monthly 
salary  would  be  $750. 

There  will  be  withheld  from  his  salai-y 
m  January.  1970.  $64.42. 

In  July.  1970.  it  wUl  be  $57.72. 
In  January.  1973.  it  will  be  $42  96 
Mr.  President,  taking  the  same  tax- 
payer, the  man  with  the  same  number  of 
dependents  and  the  same  anual  income, 
his  weekly  wage  would  be  $173.08 

His  January.  1970,  weekly  withholdine 
will  be  $14  96 

In  July.  1970.  it  wUl  be  $13  38. 
In  January.  1973.  when  the  law  will  be 
fully  effective,  it  will  be  $9.96. 

Mr.  President,  let  as  take  the  example 
of  a  taxpayer  with  the  same  number  of 
dependents,  but  with  an  annual  incon;e 
of  $12,000  His  monthly  salary  would  be 
Sl.OOO. 

In  January  1970.  there  would  be  a 
monthly  withholding  from  his  salary  of 
$109  42 

In  July  1970.  it  would  be  $100.22. 
In  January  1973.  when  the  law  will  be 
fully  effective,  it  will  be  $82  54. 

Mr.  President,  translating  that  to  a 
weekly  wage,  his  weeklj'  wage  would  be 
$23077. 

In  January*  1970.  there  will  be  a  weekly 
withholding  of  $25.35. 

In  July  1970.  it  will  be  $23.19, 
In  January  1973,  when  the  law  will  be 
fuUy  effective,  it  will  be  $19,10, 

Mr.  President.  I  would  now  like  to  con- 
sider the  taxpayer  with  a  wife  and  two 
children — .something  which  Is  nearly  the 
typical  American  family — and  an  an- 
nual income  of  $6,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  when  we 
break  down  a  S6,000  annual  income  to 
weekly  wages  and  calculate  the  amount 
withheld,  we  are  dealing  with  .small 
amoimts.  However,  we  are  also  dealing 
with  people  to  whom  small  amounts  are 
important.  Such  a  man  would  receive  a 
monthly  wage  of  $500. 

In  January  1970.  there  will  be  a 
monthly  withholding  of  S39.08. 

In  July  1970.  there  will  be  a  monthly 
withholding  from  his  salary  of  S35.64. 
In  January  1973,  when  the  law  will  be 
fully  effective,  the  amoimt  will  be  $24.21. 
Mr.  President,  translating  the  Income 
of  that  taxpayer  to  a  weekly  wage,  liis 
weekly  wa«e  would  be  SI  15.38. 

In  January  1970.  his  weekly  withhold- 
ing will  be  S9  09. 

In  July  1970  it  will  be  $8.28. 
In  January   1973.  when  the  law  will 
be  fully  effective,  it  will  be  $3.47. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  consider  now  the 
example  of  a  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  who  earns  $9,000  a  year.  He 
would  have  a  monthly  wage  of  $750. 

In  January  1970.  S82.42  will  be  with- 
held from  his  monthly  salary. 
In  July  1970.  it  will  be  $76.14. 
In  January  1973.  when  the  law  will  be 
fully  effective,  it  will  be  $62.54, 

Mr.  President,  translating  that  to  a 
weekly  salary,  a  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  and  with  an  annual  income  of 
$9,000  a  year  will  have  a  weekly  salary 
of  S173.08. 

In  January  1970  there  will  be  withheld 
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from  his  weekly  salcuy  the  amount  of 
S19.10, 

In  July  1970  there  will  be  withheld 
$17.63. 

In  January  1973.  when  the  law  will  be 
fully  effective,  the  weekly  withhold  on 
such  a  salary  will  be  $12.17. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  next  take  the 
taxpayer  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
and  an  Income  of  $12,000  a  year.  His 
monthly  salary  would  be  $1,000. 

In  Jauiuary  1970  there  will  be  a 
monthly  withholding  from  his  salary  of 
$128.41. 

In  July  1970  it  will  drop  to  $119.13. 

In  January  1973,  when  the  law  will 
be  fully  effective,  it  will  drop  to  $102.54. 

Mr.  President,  translating  that  Into 
a  weekly  wage,  a  person  with  a  $12,000- 
a-vear  income  has  a  weekly  wage  of 
$230.77. 

In  January  1970  the  weekly  with- 
holding on  that  amount  will  be  $29.72. 

In  July  1970  it  will  be  $27.55. 

In  January  1973.  when  the  law  Is  fully 
effective,  the  weekly  withholding  will 
drop  to  $21.40, 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  now  to 
consider  the  example  of  one  more  tax- 
1  aver  for  whom  the  bill  we  are  about  to 
pass  provides  considerable  relief.  That 
is  the  single  taxpayer. 

Many  of  us  have  felt  that  the  man 
without  dependents  has  had  to  pay  an 
unusually  heavy  part  of  the  burden. 

A  single  taxpayer  without  dependents, 
and  with  an  annual  income  of  $6,000  re- 
ceives a  salary-  of  $500  a  month. 

In  January  1970  the  monthly  with- 
1  olding  from  his  salary  will  be  $75.42. 

In  July  1970  it  wiU  drop  to  $71.30. 

In  January  1973,  when  the  law  be- 
comes fully  effective,  it  will  be  $61.70. 

The  single  taxpayer  earning  $9,000  a 
year  would  have  a  monthly  withholding 
in  January  1970  of  $127.92. 

In  July  1970.  it  would  be  $123.80,  and 
m  1973  and  thereafter  $111.70.  The  same 
sincle  taxpayer  with  an  income  of  $12,000 
a  year  would,  in  January  of  1970,  have  a 
withholding  from  his  monthly  salary  of 
S191.22;  in  July  of  1970.  $184.89;  in  Jan- 
uary of  1973.  $163.16. 

Mr.  President,  these  amounts  of  tax 
reduction,  to  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
favored  as  we  are  with  a  larger  salary, 
may.  indeed,  seem  small.  But  let  me  re- 
peat that  this  is  tax  reduction  for  people 
who  have  .small  incomes.  People  with 
small  incomes  and  with  dependents  to 
support  find  tax  reductions  even  in  small 
amounts  are  ver>'  helpful.  From  the  mes- 
saaes  I  have  been  receiving,  people  are 
very  happy,  indeed,  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  generous  re- 
marks that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  other  of  my  colleagues  have 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
with  respect  to  my  own  efforts.  I  am  very 
grateful.  I  express  my  gratitude  a^aln  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  to  each  member  of  the  committee 
for  the  pleasure  of  working  with  them, 
foi  the  courtesies  extended  to  me,  for  the 
patience  and  tolerance  extended  to  me. 

I  thank,  also,  the  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee and  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  and  I  express 


appreciation  to  my  own  staff.  I  think  I 
have  the  ablest  staff  with  which  any 
Member  of  this  body  is  favored — Wil- 
lismi  Allen,  Jack  Lynch,  Paul  McDanlel, 
each  in  his  own  right  a  lawyer,  a  stu- 
dent, each  In  his  own  right  possessed 
with  intelligence,  character,  and  energy. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Larry  Woolworth,  Tom  Vail,  Bill  Allen, 
Jack  Lynch,  and  Paul  McDanlel.  They 
fortified  me  with  the  information,  with 
the  advice,  and  with  the  opinions;  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  committee,  in  the 
conference  committee,  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate were  very  generous,  patient,  tolerant, 
and  understanding. 

This  is  a  monumental  work.  Perhaps 
mine  has  been  the  mosrt  persistent  voice 
in  the  Senate  for  tax  reform  for  a  dec- 
ade. We  have  achieved  a  great  deal  of 
tax  reform  here.  I  would  not  be  candid 
if  I  did  not  say  that  the  conference  re- 
port we  are  about  to  adopt  contains  some 
provisions  which  I  resisted.  It  contains 
some  provisions  which  I  resisted  fiercely. 
I  shall  not  describe  them  or  identify 
them  now.  I  shall  do  so  later.  But,  for 
now,  let  me  speak  of  the  positive  fea- 
tures of  this  bill. 

It  has  two  major  parts:  One,  tax  re- 
form, by  which  we  are  requiring  many 
people  in  various  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, heretofore  have  not  paid  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  to  pay  a 
fairer  share  of  that  tax  burden  now.  By 
tightening  tax  preferences  or  removing 
them,  this  bill  brings  into  the  Treasury 
additional  revenue  of  some  $6,6  billion. 
This  Is  major  tax  reform.  When  we 
bring  Into  the  Treasury,  not  through 
new  taxes,  not  through  new  levies,  but 
through  elimination  of  tax  preferences, 
$6,6  billion,  I  say  that  is  major  tax 
reform. 

The  second  major  provision  of  this  bill 
is  the  distribution  of  tax  relief,  largely, 
as  I  have  said,  through  an  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption.  In  the  long  run. 
the  bill  distributes  something  more  than 
Is  recouped  through  tax  reform.  But  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  peace  in  Vietnam; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  and  hope  that  In  later  years  the 
expenditures  for  war  will  not  be  upon  us 
and  that  the  burden  of  expenditures  can 
be  reduced.  To  what  better  purpose  could 
we  place  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  that 
war.  if  it  can  be  brought  to  an  end.  than 
to  give  small  amounts  of  tax  relief  to  the 
people  with  small  incomes  and  children 
to  support? 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  proud 
day,  and  I  am  proud  that  it  comes  so 
near  Christmas;  because  tax  reform  and 
tax  relief  are  indeed  welcome  presents  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  President,  at  the  out- 
set. I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rnance.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long>  :  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
Williams)  ;  and  all  my  colleagues  on 
the  Finance  Committee  for  their  co- 
operation, their  assistance,  and  the  gen- 
erous wpy  in  which  they  have  handled 
this  matter  so  far  as  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  the  various  members  of  the 
committee  are  concerned. 


There  comes  a  time  when  every  man 
has  to  decide  for  himself  whether  or 
not  he  shall  support  proposed  legisla- 
tion. In  arriving  at  my  decision  I  as- 
sume my  own  responsibility  only  and 
do  not  attempt  to  make  a  decision  for 
anyone  else. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  tax  bill.  I  voted  against  the 
bill  when  it  was  before  the  Senate.  As  a 
conferee,  I  declined  to  sign  the  confer- 
ence report. 

While  I  disagree  with  a  number  of 
sections  of  the  bill.  I  applaud  and  sup- 
port many  sections  relating  to  tax  re- 
form. Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
strive  for  tax  reform.  We  should  do  this 
to  bring  about  justice  between  taxpayers 
as  well  as  to  increase  the  revenue  from 
those  segments  of  our  economy  which 
may  not  be  paying  their  fair  share. 

At  this  time  I  will  not  discuss  the 
detailed  features  of  the  bill.  I  do  want 
to  make  the  observation  that  this  bill 
discriminates  against  the  middle  class. 

My  opposition  to  this  bill  can  be  stated 
very  simply.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  reduce  taxes  if  we  have  to  borrow 
the  money  to  do  so.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  reduce  taxes  if  to  do  so  in- 
creases the  deficit  and  adds  to  the  na- 
tional debt. 

The  bill  as  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ference would  grant  $1.4  billion  In  In- 
come tax  relief  for  calendar  year  1970, 
S4,9  billion  of  tax  relief  for  calendar  year 
1971,  and  $7.3  billion  in  tax  relief  for 
calendar  year  1972. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
daily  statement  of  the  U.S.  Tieasury  for 
December  11,  1969.  It  shows  that  the 
total  outstanding  debt  is  $372,707,695,- 
992.86,  The  shocking  thing  is  that  this 
same  statement  shows  that  the  debt  at 
this  same  time  a  year  ago  was  $363,126.- 
294,779.21. 

Spending  has  not  been  reduced.  Ap- 
propriations are  running  hipher  than 
the  Nixon  budget.  The  original  budget 
estimates  include  increases  in  postage 
rates,  social  security  taxes,  and  certain 
user  charges,  none  of  which  have  been 
enacted.  There  are  other  adverse  factors 
in  reference  to  our  budget.  The  interest 
charge  to  carry  the  national  debt  is  $1 
billion  above  the  ori?inal  budget  esti- 
mate for  that  expenditure.  Corporate 
tax  payments  are  off  by  a  sizable  amount. 
The  deficit  situation  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et is  not  improving. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  a 
discussion  of  the  Federal  budget  is  most 
confusing.  It  is  confusing  because  the 
budget  used  fails  to  show  where  the  Gov- 
ernment stands  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  general  operating  expenses  of  the 
Government  and  the  revenue  coming  in 
that  is  available  to  meet  those  general 
operating  expenses.  For  instance,  when 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  appeared  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  last  July 
he  referred  to  an  estimated  surplus  of 
$0.9  billion  for  1969.  Actually  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  fimds  available  to  pay 
the  general  bills  of  the  Government,  we 
did  not  have  a  surplus  but  have  a  deficit 
of  about  $8.6  bilUon  because  the  Budget 
Director  was  including  a  surplus  in  trust 
funds  of  S9,5  billion.  The  largest  item  of 
trust  funds  is  of  course  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  fimds.  These  funds  do  not  be- 
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Ions?  to  the  General  Treasury  They  are 
held  not  to  pay  the  general  bills  of  the 
Government  but  to  pay  social  security 
beneficiaries 

In  the  Budiset  Directors  testimony  on 
that  same  day  he  stated  that  we  would 
have  an  estimated  surplus  of  $6  3  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  would  end  next 
June  :iO  Here  aeain  trust  funds  were 
taken  into  account  Were  they  to  be  dis- 
reearded.  Mr.  Mayo  stated  that  we  would 
have  an  estimated  deficit  of  $4  3  billion 
next  June  30  The  budeetary  picture  is 
really  more  discouraging  than  it  ap- 
peared then  I  am  convinced  that  if  this 
tax  bill  becomes  law  all  of  lUs  tax  reduc- 
tions will  have  to  be  made  by  increa-sinEr 
deficits  and  Increasing  the  national  debt 
This  is  not  fair  to  the  people  now  It  is 
not  fair  to  future  generations  of  tax- 
payers 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  for 
this  measure  from  the  standpoint  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  There  is  nothing  favorable 
to  be  said  for  this  bill  from  the  stand- 
point of  inflation  control  It  Is  very  likely 
that  'liv;reased  costs  of  livlnR  will  more 
than  destroy  the  tax  relief  that  comes 
to  the  individuals  who  receive  the  relief. 
Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President.  I  wo'iid 
like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  w  give 
my  attitude  on  the  tax  bill  I  think  the 
situation  which  we  face  in  the  c  untr-' 
IS  that  tax  re  form— which  is  urgently 
needed— extension  of  the  surcharue  and 
excise  taxes,  and  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  are  all  being  held  hos- 
tage for  tax  cutting  Now,  .sometimes  one 
has  to  yield  a:id  surrender,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  case  here  I  voted  to 
send  the  bill  to  conference  in  the  hoje 
that  the  revenue  impact  of  the  final  b.'.l 
wo'old  be  negligible  But  this  is  nn  the 
caise.  Hence,  I  must  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report  Tins  is  not  an  idle  vole, 
and  I  wou'd  not  cast  it  if  it  were  an  idle 
vote.  I  rhink  the  President  will  have  to 
look  very  carefully  at  the  rollcall  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  the  number  of  '  nav" 
votes  will  be  very,  very  meaningful  The 
President  must  come  to  a  jadgmenr  m 
the  best  interests  of  c^ur  Nation  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill 

I  am  heavily  motivated  by  the  fact  that 
we  hiive  many  crving  needs  in  this  coun- 
try I  will  say  right  away,  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  ^-aid  very  clearly,  that 
certainly  the  cmferees  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  I  am  not  complaining  at  all 
about  that  But  I  do  not  think  our  coun- 
try would  dream  of  cutting  taxes  at  this 
time  if  a  tax-reform  bi'l  were  not  before 
us.  Tax  reform  is  being  held  hista.'e 
for  an  extensive  tax  cut  I  think  the  cut 
IS  un^-ise  and  improvident  for  the  classic 
reason  that  we  arc  m  the  midst  of  a  war. 
with  Its  attendant  inflationary  pressures 
The  cut  Is  als.T  unwiM"-  at  a  time  when 
the  high  cost  of  money  is  largely  attnb- 
utab'e  to  deficiencies  in  fiscal  policies. 

There  is  every  promise  that  if  we  pass 
this  bill,  as  it  is  indicated  we  will,  the 
high  ;ost  cf  money  will  continue,  because 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  be  con- 
vinced that  only  monetary  policy  Ls  going 
to  be  Used  in  the  struggle  against  infla- 
tion. 

Speaking  as  a  Senator  from  a  State 
which  hai  the  biggest  city  in  the  c  untry 
and  several  other  large  cities,  I  must  em- 


phasize that  the  main  deficiency  m  this 
bill  is  that  we  are  deciding  now  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  the  money  which 
will  be  available  from  a  jirowth  in  the 
economy  and  f r  tm  the  peace  dividend" 
wnich  will  come  from  a  scaling  down  of 
the  Vietnam  war 

We  are  mortgaging  that  growth  and 
that  dividend  to  the  extent  that  we  face 
at  least  a  $10  billion  budget  deficit  as 
early  as  1974  In  my  judgment  the  situa- 
tion in  our  cities —  tlie  crisis  of  the  cities — 
IS  so  threatening  to  the  domestic  peace 
and  tranouillity  that  I  cannot  in  all  con- 
science be  a  party  to  alhx-ating  that  peace 
dividend  to  anything  other  than  meeting 
the  critical  problems  of  our  cities. 

Always  in  th'ii  body,  one  has  to  some 
day  vote  "yea  '  or  "nay  '  Nothing  is  ever 
blat  k  and  white.  I  support  the  great  bulk 
of  the  tax-reiiirm  provisions.  I  believe 
the  extension  of  the  surcharge  is  essen- 
tial Under  the  circumstances  the  repeal 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  is  indicated 
although  at  the  appropriate  time  I  wish 
to  see  tiie  reimposition  of  an  investment 
incentive  in  the  form  of  revi.sed  deprecia- 
tion .schedules  and  methods  of  deprecia- 
tion I  supiiort  tJie  increased  social  secu- 
rity, benefit.'^- -although  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  Mr  Williams  i 
on  the  need  for  adequate  financing. 
There  are  many  other  things  about  the 
bill  which  I  would  commend.  But  the 
fundamental  problem  is  that  we  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  cutting  taxes  under 
these  circumstances  if  this  were  not  the 
price  being  asked  of  us  to  acnieve  tax 
reform  The  taxpayers  have  been  very 
restless  about  the  inequities  of  the  .sys- 
tem We  al.so  have  to  extend  these  excise 
taxes  and  decide  about  continuing  the 
surcharge  But  I  think  the  price  we  are 
be.ng  iisked  to  pay  is  much  too  high 
especially  as  ir  :s  likely  to  continue  infla- 
tionary pressures  which  have  been  a 
cau.se  for  considrable  concern  Especially 
BUS  it  deals  with  mortgaging  now  whatever 
fl  cal  and  peace  dividends  may  be  avail- 
able in  the  days  ahead  wli.ch  will  be  so 
vitally  needed  for  dealing  with  our  most 
critical  .social  problems.  I  do  not  feel  that 
It  IS  prov'dent.  representing  my  State,  to 
bar-iam  that  away  nuw  for  the  super- 
ficial attractions  of  the  bill,  m  view  of 
the  inflationary  course  on  which  we  are 
seemingly  continuing  and  its  terrible 
drain  on  the  economy 

Lf  by  -.omc  miracle  the  conference  re- 
port IS  turned  down  by  the  Senate,  or 
if  the  President  decides,  because  he  .sees 
the  strength  of  :he  opposition  in  the 
Senate,  to  veto  t!ie  bill.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  we  -.vill  gel  a  social  .security 
increase — probably  with  much  soimder 
financing — that  the  surcharge  will  be 
continued  as  we  ail  know  it  must,  that 
the  investment  tax  credit  will  be  re- 
pealed, and  that  the  substantive  elements 
of  tax  reform  arrived  at  by  the  conferees 
will,  because  of  public  demand,  become 
law 

Therefore.  I  take  this  course  of  action 
in  the  ho{je  that  we  wuuld  be  saving  the 
be>t  and  rejectuig  the  worst,  because  one 
cannot  have  the  choice  of  dividing  the 
Lssae  We  must  vote  yea  or  nay 

It  IS  interesting  to  me  that  the  Sena- 
tu:-  from  Delaware  'Mr  Williams'  re- 
ferred to  Ihe  fact  that  in  1967.  he  and 
I — we  are  usually  at  different  ends  of  tlie 


ideological  spectrum — joined  in  urglntr 
the  administration  that  if  it  were  going 
to  make  war,  it  should  tax  as  a  govern- 
ment does  when  there  is  a  war  The  les- 
son is  clear,  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  Yet.  that  is  the  way.  even  now- 
after  all  tlie  bittter  experience  of  infla- 
tion—that we  are  proposing  to  proceed 
Again,  though  I  feel  that  the  conferees 
have  done  a  fine  job  within  the  deline- 
ation of  the  principles  upon  which  thev 
have  operated,  I  regret  very  much  thru 
I  cannot  support  this  conference  report 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
against  the  Senate  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  I  ri.se  now  to  support  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  ana 
warmly  commend  the  conferees  for  ther- 
efforts  in  writing  a  sound,  compromi.se 
propo.sal. 

This  act  as  a  result  of  the  conferenc' 
is  now  fiscally  more  responsible  than  ilie 
Senate-passed  measure,  while  .^till  ex- 
tending much  needed  relief  to  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers.  It  likewise  pre- 
.serves  most  other  lax  reform  measures 
for  which  the  bill  was  originally  de- 
signed. 

The  bill  originally  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, which  I  could  not  support,  would 
have  caused  a  revenue  loss  of  SI. 85  bil- 
lion within  the  next  2  years  and  S14.7 
billion  through  1974.  These  are  the  cru- 
cial years  for  controlling  and  putting  a 
'top  to  int'.ation.  If  a  heavy  budgetary 
drain  had  been  permitted,  the  inflation- 
ary stimulation  to  the  economy  would 
have  further  severely  undermined  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  cruelly  cheated 
those  living  on  low  or  fixed  incomes. 

As  now  reported,  the  bill  will  produce 
a  revenue  surplus  of  $6.5  billion  within 
the  next  12  vears  and  a  SO  8  billion  surplus 
through  1974.  while  still  providing  need- 
ed tax  reform  and  tax  relief  to  low-  and 
middle-income  wage  earners. 

Mr  President,  in  my  election  campama 
of  1966.  I  pledged  that  I  would  do  what  I 
could  to  increase  the  personal  exemption 
of  $600  that  has  been  in  existence  fcr 
over  20  years.  I  also  pledged  to  try  to 
provide  tax  relief  lor  single  persons,  par- 
ticularly those  who.  as  heads  of  house- 
hold.s.  have  been  required  to  pay  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  tax  burden. 

With  the  help  of  many  colleagues, 
headed  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  Scott  ' .  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  <  Mr. 
Griffin  ' ,  as  well  as  the  able  SenaK  r 
from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dole',  and  with  tiie 
te<"hnical  cooperation  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Cohen  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  his  highly  gifted  staff,  I  intio- 
duced  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  fulfill 
that  pledge  of  3  years  ago. 

To  have  done  so  earlier  would  have 
been  irresponsible,  for  the  budget  was  .n 
.severe  deficit  positions  at  that  time.  We 
have,  in  fact,  faced  a  deficit  in  every  year 
since  I  came  to  Congress  up  until  the 
present  time.  In  addition,  we  did  :  ot 
have  an  adequate  impetus  for  tax  reform 
that  could  bring  in  additional  revenue  to 
offset  revenue  losses  resulting  from  the 
recommendations  I  wanted  to  make.  Tins 
year,  however,  the  conditions  were  right 
and  I  was  able  to  submit  my  amend- 
menus. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
comparifon  of  major  tax  relief  provisionfi 
of  the  Percy-Dole,  Senate,  and  confer- 
ence provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

COMPARISON    OF    MAJOR    TAX    RELIEF    PROVISIONS    OF 
PERCY-DOLE,  SENATE,  AND  CONFERENCE  BILL 


1970       1971       1972 


1973 


Personal  eiemption: 

Percy-Dole  $650  J700  J750  J750 

Senate  700  800  800  800 

Conference       '650  650  700  750 

low  Income  allowance: 

Percy-Dole 1,050  1,000  1,000  1,000 

S«nate 1000  1,000  1,000  1,000 

Conference 1  100  1,050  1,000  1,000 

Standard  derfuctjon: 

Percy-Dole •  1,000  3  1.400  <  1.700  i2,000 

Senate     -"1. 000  U, 000  1.000  1,000 

Conference -1000  n,500  <?,000  =2,000 

Rate  relief: 

Percy-Dole  (percent)..  0  0  1,25  2.50 

Senate     0  0  0  0 

Conference 0  0  0  0 

Single  persons:  ] 

Percy-Dole J  0  («)  (')  («) 

Senate 1  0  (')  (')  (') 

Conference J  0  (')  (')  (') 


'  Effective  July  1,1970. 

■  ;0  percent. 

■  J  3  percent. 
•  M  percent. 

■  \b  percent. 

'  Ma>imum  ol  20  percent  over  loint  return  rate. 
Sime. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  work 
of  the  conferees  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  me,  because  the  compromise 
agreed  to  on  personal  income  provisions 
clo.sely  conforms  with  the  amendment 
I  offered  together  with  Senator  Dole 
when  the  matter  was  before  the  Senate 
for  debate.  Taxpayers  will  now  be  en- 
titled to  a  personal  exemption  of  $650 
beginning  July  1,  1970.  $700  in  1972,  and 
SToO  in  1973.  In  addition,  a  low-income 
allowance  of  81,000  has  been  provided, 
relief  for  single  persons  has  been  in- 
cluded, and  a  graduated  increase  in  the 
standard  deduction  has  been  concurred 
in  leading  up  to  15  percent  at  a  $2,000 
ceiling  by  1973. 

The  bill  out  of  conference  contains 
many  other  provisions,  Mr.  President, 
which  I  supported  during  Senate  debate 
while  excluding  some  that  were  un- 
sound in  my  opinion.  Among  the  former 
are  the  inclusion  of  a  minimum  income 
tax  to  prevent  individuals  from  totally 
avoiding  tax  obligations:  the  closing  of 
many  tax  loopholes:  and  the  tightening 
up  of  public  supervision  over  private 
frundations.  including  a  requirement, 
offered  as  an  amendment  that  foimda- 
tions  pay  out  at  least  6  percent  of  their 
assets  for  philanthropic  causes  each 
year. 

.\mong  the  unsound  provisions  that 
were  deleted.  I  am  gratified  that  one  in 
particular  was  eliminated.  This  was  the 
grant  of  authority  to  impose  quotas  on 
foreign  imports.  While  additional  effort 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  future  to 
spur  U.S.  exports  while  assisting  U.S. 
industries  hai-med  by  heavy  imports,  the 
ai)plicatlon  of  quotas  is  not  the  solution. 
Quotas  only  lesid  to  inefficient  commer- 
cial endeavor,  a  misuse  of  resources  and 
factors  of  production,  higher  consumer 
prices,  retaliation,  and  a  depressed 
world  economy. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  p>artlcularly 
wish  to  commend  the  conferees  for  agree- 


ing upon  a  social  security  amendment 
which  Increases  benefits  to  security  re- 
cipients of  15  percent  while  not  impos- 
ing an  undue  drain  upon  wage  earners 
or  unduly  furthering  the  inflationary 
^iral. 

This  is  now,  on  balance,  a  good  bill, 
Mr.  President,  which  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent can  and  will  support. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
the  Senate  to  knov  of  my  personal  ad- 
miration for  the  great  work  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  who  kept  our  noses  to  the 
grindstone  and  kept  a  schedule  for  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  that  many  believed 
would  be  impossible  to  achieve. 

He  has  had  the  full  and  complete  co- 
operation of  the  minority  leader. 

I  also  have  great  admiration  for  the 
tremendous  job  done  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr,  Long). 

He  kept  a  backbreaking  hearing  and 
markup  schedule,  with  the  complete  co- 
operation of  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, especially  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  .  He  also  kept  the  Senate 
fully  informed  every  single  day  the  bill 
was  in  committee  as  to  what  was  trans- 
piring in  the  committee  so  that  we  could 
read  in  the  Record  every  morning  what 
h£id  happened  the  day  before.  The  thor- 
ough analysis  and  summary  of  the  hear- 
ings and  the  recommendations  that  were 
being  made  by  the  various  interest  groups 
were  invaluable.  I  v.ould  not  in  any  way 
wish  to  detract  from  the  contributions 
made  by  many  Members  of  the  majority 
and  the  minority  to  the  bill  as  it  now 
comes  before  the  Senate.  We  should  cer- 
tainly commend  all  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  their  diligence : 

Russell  B.  Long  (La.),  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
(N.M.),  Albert  Gore  (Tenn.).  Herman  Tal- 
madge  (Ga.),  Eugene  McCarthy  (Minn.), 
Vance  Hartke  (Ind.)  J.  W.  Fulbrlght.  (Ark.), 
Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff  (Conn.),  Fred  R.  Harris 
(Olcla.),  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  (Va  1 

John  J.  Williams  (Del.).  Wallace  F.  Ben- 
nett (Utah),  Carl  T.  Curtis  (Nebr.l,  Jaclc  R, 
Miller  (Iowa),  Len  R.  Jordan  (Idaho).  Paul 
J.  Fannin  (Ariz.),  Clifford  P.  Hansen  (Wyo.). 

Our  thanks  also  goes  to  the  members 
of  the  staff,  who  carried  an  unbelievable 
load  and  who,  when  the  committee  fin- 
ished, always  had  the  additional  load 
placed  on  them  of  translating  into  lan- 
guage we  could  understand,  what  the 
committee  had  done. 

So  we  extend  our  gratitude  to  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  staff,  headed  by 
Larry  Woodworth.  who  made  this  bill 
possible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who  was  so 
helpful  to  me  in  the  work  I  was  trjing 
to  do  and  who  furthered  our  cause  by 
his  intelligent  and  dedicated  effort. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know  the 
hour  is  late,  and  every  Senator  is 
anxious  to  go.  I  want,  however,  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  for  his  work,  not  only  on  the 
personal  exemption  provision,  but  also 
on  the  so-called  super-tax  on  drilling 
costs  in  connection  with  the  explora- 
tion for  oU  and  gas. 


I  have  discussed  this  issue  earlier  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  and  he  feels  we 
have  accomplished  substantially  what 
we  intended,  lliat  is,  that  a  tax  will 
not  be  paid  on  exploration  expenditures. 
It  was  not  an  effort  to  give  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  preferential  treatment, 
but  only  to  make  certain  that  they  would 
not  have  a  tax  on  costs  of  drilling.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  helpful  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  as  is  the  oil  and 
gas  industry. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  the  Senate 
voted  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  vote  against  the 
bill. 

The  original  purpose  of  this  legislation 
was  to  remove  the  inequities  in  our  tax 
structure  without  contributing  to  the  in- 
flationary spiral  of  our  economy.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  substanti- 
ally accomplished  this  objective.  How- 
ever, after  the  Senate  completed  its  de- 
liberation, the  $6  billion  surplus  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  for  fiscal  1970 
was  changed  to  a  projected  deficit  of 
SI 0.6.50  billion  increasing  to  $12  billion 
by  1971. 

Such  a  deficit  would  only  have  served 
to  increase  the  inflationary  pressures  on 
the  economy.  Last  week  some  of  my  col- 
leagues were  complaining  about  inflation 
and  blamed  the  President  for  falling  to 
bring  it  under  control,  yet  only  the  week 
before  they  had  voted  for  a  tax  bill  that 
would  have  greatly  contributed  to  fur- 
ther inflation. 

With  living  costs  rising  at  a  rate  com- 
parable to  1951,  another  war  year,  it  is 
indeed  time  for  the  Congre.ss  to  take 
some  of  the  "unpleasant  medicine"  ad- 
vocated by  the  President  to  bring  in- 
flation under  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House-Senate  conferees  demonstrated 
the  kind  of  courage  needed  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  necessary  to  turn  the  Sen- 
ate-passed Christmas  tree  version  of  tax 
legislation  into  a  rea.sonable  effort  at  tax 
reform. 

The  conference  agreement,  like  the  ap- 
proach Senator  Percy  and  I  proposed, 
provides  for  a  modest  first  year  adjust- 
ment in  the  personal  exemption  with 
gradual  step  increases  until  the  exemp- 
tion reaches  $750  in  1973.  By  the  gradual 
approach,  the  revenue  loss  next  year,  a 
critical  year  for  the  inflationary  battle, 
would  be  minimized.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  now 
supports  this  Percy-Dole  amendment. 

However.  Mr.  President,  in  the  end,  it 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States  who 
must  make  the  decision  whether  the  tax- 
reform  bill  is  acceptable.  That  decision 
must  be  based  on  his  assessment  and  that 
of  his  economic  advisers  as  lo  the  effect 
the  tax  bill  will  have  on  our  economy. 

We  await  that  decision  with  hope  and 
anticipation. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  Er.IERGENCY 
DETENTION  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  personal  pleas- 
ure at  this  time  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr. 
INOTJYE)  so  that  he  may  call  up  a  bill  In 
which  we  all  have  an  interest  and  which 
all  of  us  would  like  to  see  passed. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  625.  S.  1782. 

The  bill  will  be  sUted  by  Utie. 

The  LECiSLAxrvi  Clbuc.  A  bill  (S.  1872) 
to  repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
of  1950 — title  II  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUP 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciar>-  witii  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting:  clause 
and  Insert: 

Tliat  clauMs  14  and  15  or  section  101  and  all 
of  sectlona  103  through  118,  Inclusive,  of 
atle  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  IMO^ 
title  50.  U.S.C,  clauses  14  and  15  of  section 
Bll.  and  section  812  through  838,  Inclusive — 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  XNOUYE  Mr  President,  early  this 
year,  I  Introduced,  with  25  other  Sen- 
«tor»^S.  1872.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  emer- 
gency detention  provLsion  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  Since  this 
bill's  introduction.  I  have  received,  as  I 
am  certain  my  colleagues  have,  many 
resolutlorw,  petitions,  and  letters  urging 
this  law's  speedy  repeal.  I  am,  therefore, 
most  pleased  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  now  favorably  reported 
this  legislation  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
speedily  pass  my  bill. 

Title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  proclaim 
an  "Intemal  security  emergency"  In  the 
event  of  any  of  the  following;  F^rst.  In- 
vasion of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions;  second,  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress;  and  third,  in- 
surrection within  the  United  States  in 
aid  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Following  the 
declaration  of  an  internal  security  emer- 
gency, title  n  gives  the  Presiden*  or  his 
agent  the  power  to  detain  persons  "if 
there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that 
such  a  person  will  engage  in  or  probably 
will  with  others  engage  In  acts  of  espio- 
nage or  sabotsige  "  Following  the  person's 
arrest,  title  II  details  the  procedures  for 
the  continued  detention  of  a  person  Gen- 
erally, this  course  of  action  is  at  odds 
with  normal  judicial  procedure  and  in 
fact  the  procedures  detailed  In  the  act 
would,  I  believe,  have  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing the  presujnption  of  Innocence  to  a 
presumption  of  guilt  for  the  accused. 

As  you  may  remember,  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  became  law  over 
President  Truman's  veto.  In  referring  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  President  Truman  declared  that 
they  "would  strike  blows  at  our  own  lib- 
erties." Title  II.  I  believe,  violates  a  num- 
ber of  our  established  freedoms  and  con- 
stitutes a  tiireat  to  our  constitutional 
rights. 

I  introduced  this  measure  when  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  widespread  rumors 
circulated  throughout  our  Nation  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  readying 
concentration  camps  to  be  flUed  with 
those  who  hold  unpopular  views  and  be- 
liefs. These  rumors  are  widely  circulated 


and  are  believed  in  many  urban  ghettos 
as  well  as  by  those  dissidents  who  are 
at  odds  with  many  of  the  policies  of  tlie 
United  States  Fear  of  internment,  I  be- 
lieve, lurks  for  many  of  those  who  are 
by  birth  or  choice  not  "m  tune"  or  "in 
line'  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  There 
Is  a  current  mood  of  tension  among  some 
citizens  In  our  land  which  does  not  per- 
mit these  rumors  of  concentration  camps 
to  be  laid  to  rest.  These  feelings  of  ma- 
laise and  discontent  have  deeply  perme- 
ated our  society  smd  have  created  a  cli- 
mate whereby  such  nmiors  fall  on  recep- 
tive ears.  For  some,  additional  credence 
was  given  to  the  possible  use  of  concen- 
tration camps  by  a  House  Un-American 
Activities  report  of  May  1968,  which  con- 
tained a  recommendation  for  the  pos- 
sible use  of  these  detention  camps  for 
certam  black  natlonallsta  and  Commu- 
nists. 

I  believe  that  the  emergency  provision 
of  the  Intemal  Security  Act  of  1950 
stands  as  a  barrier  to  trust  between 
some  of  our  citizens  and  the  Govern- 
ment. As  President  Truman  stated  in 
his  veto  message; 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  probably 
would  not  be  done  The  mere  fact  that  It 
could  be  done  shows  clearly  how  the  bill 
would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  opportunities 
for  ofllclaJ  c»ndeninatlon  of  organizations 
and  individuals  for  perfect  honest  opinions. 

Many  would  resjDond  to  these  rumors 
of  concentration  camps  with  the  refrain 
"this  could  not  happen  in  America."  How- 
ever, in  times  of  stress  and  crisis. 
American  justice  has  not  always  with- 
stood these  pressures  I  am  naturally  re- 
mmded  that  during  'World  War  n,  109.- 
650  Americans  of  Japtinese  ancestry  were 
arrested,  their  property  confiscated  and 
were  detained  in  various  "relocation 
camps  "  for  most  of  'World  War  n. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  pass  S.  1872,  my  legislation  to 
repeal  the  emergency  detention  provision 
of  the  Intemal  Security  Act  of  1950.  The 
speedy  repeal  of  this  statute  would  for- 
ever put  to  rest  the  rumors  and  allay 
the  fears  of  some  of  our  citizens.  As  the 
Justice  Department  stated  in  announc- 
mg  its  support  for  S.  1872,  the  gains  to 
be  made  from  repeal  of  title  n  vnll  out- 
weigh "any  potential  advantage  which 
the  act  may  provide  in  a  time  of  Intemal 
security  emergency." 

Some  have  defended  the  existence  of 
this  statute  by  stating  that  no  President 
would  use  tins  provision.  However.  If  it 
;s  not  to  be  used,  it  should  be  repealed.  It 
IS  the  respunsibilty  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
peal this  statute  and  I  believe  we  should 
do  so  immediately  to  forever  allay  the 
fears  and  suspicions  of  mani'.  and  to  re- 
move this  threat  to  our  liberty  and  free- 
doms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  reed  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  this  long  overdue  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously. 


PRINTINQ  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COMMIT- 
TEES REPORT  OF  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS IN  FIRST  SESSION,  9 1ST 
CONGRESS. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  Dem- 
ocratic policy  committee  be  permitted  to 
have  printed  as  a  Senate  document  .r.s 
report  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress,  together 
with  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform 
the  income  tax  laws. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  fine  work  and 
efforts  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  head- 
ed over  by  our  very  able  chief  of  staff. 
Larry  'Woodworth,  and  also  by  the  fine 
work  done  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  in  connection 
with  this  measure. 

'We  are  also  cognizant  of  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  staff  of  the  House  'Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  regard  to  tins 
revenue  bill. 

Without  the  fine  technical  help  of  the.<e 
able  staff  members,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  put  together  this  bill 
and  to  have  achieved  the  purposes  of  the 
conferees,  nor  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible to  have  had  anything  like  the  ad- 
vice needed  to  pass  a  revenue  measure 
of  this  type. 

I  heard  the  statement  made  by  some- 
one on  one  occasion  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, there  are  probably  no  more  than 
100  people  in  this  country  capable  of 
writing  a  measure  of  this  type;  and  we 
had  about  75  people  working  on  the  bill. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  peo- 
ple who  are  knowledgeable  in  this  field, 
and  they  agreed  with  that  proportion. 
Some  of  those  technicians  were  borrowed 
from  the  Treasury'  Department.  I  wi.sh 
to  thank  them  for  the  help  they  cave 
US  in  connection  with  the  measure.  .As- 
sistant Secretary  Cohen  and  his  able  staff 
gave  US  all  the  help  of  which  they  were 
capable. 

Some  of  the  pamphlets  that  have  been 
prepared  have  been  enormously  helpful. 
I  think  no  one  could  really  understand 
this  bill  and  how  It  was  structured  if  he 
did  not  have  available  to  him  a  fine 
pamphlet  prepared  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee, with  the  assistance  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  to  which  I  have  referred,  shcv- 
Ing  the  impact  of  that  bill  on  groups  and 
on  the  Grovemment,  and  showing  how  it 
affected  various  groups  and  various  in- 
terests as  it  passed  through  the  various 
stages  of  Its  proceedings. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  difference*  between  the  Senate-  and  There  being  no  objection,  the  an^sls 
printed  in  the  Record  an  analysis  of  the  House-passed  bills  as  It  went  to  confer-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
bill  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  basic  ence,  and  the  results.  as  follows: 


I 


TABLE  l.-BALANCING  OF  TAX  REFORM  AND  TAX  RELIEF  UNDER  H.R.  1327(1-CALENDAR  YEAR  TAX  LIABILITY 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1974 


Loni run 


A.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (AUG.  7,  1969) 

Tax  reform  program  under  ,  ,„ 

House  bllh.     -.  +1,665         -(-2,080         +2,215         +2,650  +3,605 

Repeal  of  Investment  credit. .  +2,500         +3,000         +3,000         +3,100  +3.300 

Tax  reform  and  re- 
peal of  investment  ,             ,  „,  ,  .„ 
credit!.-            ....  +4,165         +5,080         +5,215         +5,750  -6,905 
Income  tax  relief  under 
Housebill -11.912      -'6,588         -9,273         -9.273  -9,273 

Balance  between  reform 

(+)  and  relief  (-)  under  .  ,„  .  ,,. 

Housebill' +2,253         -1,488         -4,058         -3,523  -2,368 

Extension  of  sufcfiarge  and 

excises .-  +4,270            +800            +800 

Total  ...   +6,523             -688         -3,258         -3,523  -2,368 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1974 

Long  run 

B.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE  (DEC. 

Income  tax  relief  under 
Senatebill -3,%3          -8,883 

11,   1969)— Continued 
-8,883          -8,883 

-8,883 

Balance  between  reform 

(^)and  relief  (-) 

under  Senate  bill ' 

Extension  of  surcliarge  and 

excises 

-1,338 
-r4,720 

-5,548 
+800 

-7,138 

+800  -- 

-6,518 

-5.478 

Total-. 

+2, 932 

-4, 748 

-6, 338 

-6,518 

-5,478 

C.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  (DEC.  19,  1969) 


B.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE  (DEC.  11,  1969) 


Tax  form  program  under 

Senate  bill    .      . 
irnendment  ol  investment 

credit .     -. 


+915 
-1,710 


+1,135 
+2, 200 


-455 
+2,200 


+65 
+2.300 


+895 
+2.510 


Tax  reform  and 
amendment  of 
investment  credit. . 


+2,625         +3,335         +1,745         +2,365 


+3,405 


Tax  reform  program  under  ,   ___             ,  ,,„ 

conference  bill +1,150         +1,430         +1,660 

Repeal  of  investment  credit..  +2,  500         +2,  990         +2.  990 

Tax  reform  and 

repeal  of  invest-  ,,„ 

menlcredit +3.650         +4,420         +4.650 

Income  tax  relief  under  _              ,  „„ 

conference  bill -1.441          -4,927          -7,269 

Balance  between  reform 

(-(-)  and  relief  (-)under 

conference  bil  ' +2.209             -507          -2,619 

Extension  of  surcharge  and 

excises +4,270             +800             +800 

Total.. +6,479             +293         -1,819 


+2,195 

+3.  090 


-5,285 
-9,134 


-3,849 


-3,849 


'  Revised. 


TABLE  2.-BALANCING  OF  TAX  REFORM  AND  TAX  RaiEF  UNDER  H  R.  13270-CALENDAR  YEAR  TAX  LIABILITY 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1974 


Long  run 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1974 


A    AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (AUG.  7,  1969) 

T?«  reform  program  under  ,  _  ,,„ 

Housebmi. -^1,665         +2,080         +2,215         +2,650 

heoeal  of  investment  credit-.        -2,500         -i-3,000         +3,000         +3,100 


+3,605 

+3,300 


B.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE  (DEC.  11,  1969)— Continued 

3.267 


Income  tax  relief — Continued 

Increase  in  exemption. . 
Tax  treatment  of  single 
persons- -  - 


-6,406 

-420 


-6,406 

-420 


-6,406 
-420 


Tax  reform  and  repeal 
of  investment  credrt'        -^4,165 


^5,080 


+5,215         +5,740 


+6,905 


hcome  tax  relief: 

Low-income  allowance.. 

Removal  of  phaseout  on 
low  income  allowance. - 

Increase  in  standard 
deduction! -. 

Rate  reduction 

Maximum  50-percent 
rate  on  earned  income 

Intermediate  tax  treat- 
ment tor  certain 
single  persons,  etc.   ... 


Total  tax  relief 
under  House  bill.- 


-625 


'  -1,087 

-200 


-625 

-2, 027 

1-867 
-2,249 

-150 
-650 


-625 

-2, 027 

-1,373 
-4,498 

-100 
-650 


-625 

-2, 027 

-1,373 
-4,498 

-100 
-650 


1-1,912       '-6.568         -9.273         -9,273 


-625 

-2.027  ] 

-1,373 
-4,498 

-100  I 
-650 
-9,273 


Total  tax  relief 
under  Senate  bill- 
Balance  between  reform 
(+)  and  relief  (— )  under 

Senate  bill - 

Extension  of  surcharge  and 
excises 


-3.963 


-8.883 


-8, 883 


-8.883 


-1,338 
-4,270 


-5,548 

-800 


-7,138 
-800 


-6,518 


Total - 


+2.932 


-4,748 


-5.338 


-6,518 


C.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  (DEC.  19,  1969) 


Saiance  between  relorm  (+) 
and  relref  (— )  under 
House  bill'.. 

Extension  ot  surcharge  and 
excises 


-2.253 

-4,270 


-1,488 
+800 


-4, 058 


-3,523 


-2,368  I 


Tax  reform  under  conference 

bill 

Repeal  of  investment  credit.. 

Tax  reform  and  repeal 
of  investment  credit. 


-M.150 
-r2.500 


+3,650 


+1,430 

+2.990 


+1,660 

-r2.990 


+2, 195 
-r3,090 


1-4,420 


4-4.650 


+5,285 


+800  —  i  Income  tax  relief: 

Low-income  allowance.. 


Total - 


-6, 523 


-688 


-3,258         -3,523 


-2,358 


B.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE  (DEC.  11,  1969) 


Tu  lelorm  program  under 
Senate  bill.- 

Amendment  ol  investment 
credit -. 


Tax  reform  and  amendment 
j!  investment  credit 

'  'Come  tax  relief' 

Low-income  allowance  - 
Change  in  phaseout  on 
low  inco.me  allowance. 


-S15 
-1,710 


+1,135 
-1-2,200 


-455 
+2,200 


-H5 
+2,300 


+895 
r2,510 


-625         -1,592 

Increase  in  standard 
deduction'- ~''^;, 

Increase  in  exemption..  —816         —1,633 

fdaximum  50-percent 
rate  on  earned  in- 
come        ~'^ 

Tax  treatment  of  single 


persons. 


-420 


-2,057 

-1.355 
-3,267 


-170 
-420 


-2,057 

-1.642 
-4,545 


-170 
-420 


-2,625 


-3,335         +1,745         +2,365 


-550 
-146 


-550 
-1,507 


-550 
-1,507 


-550 
-1,507 


+3,405 

-5.  550 
-1.507 


Total  tax  relief 
under  confer- 
ence bill 


-1,441 


-4,927 


-7,259 


-9.134 


Balance  between  reform  (+) 
and  relief  (-)  under  con- 
ference bill +2,209 

Extension  of  surcharge  and 
excises —       -f4,270 


-507 
+800 


-2,619 
+800 


-3,849 


Total. 


+6, 479 


+293 


-1,819         -3,849 


+3,320 
+3,300 


+6,620 
-9,134 


-2,514 


-2,514 


Long  run 


-6,406 
-420 


-8.883 


-5,478 


-5.478 


+3,320 
+3,300 


r6, 620 


-2,057 

-1,642 
-4,845 


-170 
-420 


-9,134 


-2,514 


-2,514 


Revised. 


•  1970;  13  percent,  Jl,400  ceiling;  1971:  14  porcent,  »1,700  ceiling;  1972:  15  percent  J2,000     ceiling. 

ceiling. 


>  1971;  13  percent,  Jl,500  ceiling;  1972:  14  percent,  J2,000  ceiling;  1973;  15  percent,  J2,000 
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-  BALAHCINQ  OF  TAX  RETOBM  AMO  TAX  RELIEF  UN  D€R  H  R    13270— CALENDAR  YEAR  TAX  LIABILITY— Coi>«no«l 

[n  aiilllom  of  Mian] 


*djusf»d  £1055  jncoms 
das* 


Tn  under 

.JHf 


IrKTMl*  (   -  ) 

ilKnatt  (     ) 

from   'ffof-n  in(J 
'9h«f  provisions 


*  mou  nt 


(millionij    (mi   lOis)    Percentjj* 


A  liusTe*]  £(dss  i(Kom« 
Class 


liceasf  (  • ) 

()e<:fus«  (     ) 

tfnm  reforTi  iij 

relief  pro»:sions 

Iji under ^ — . 

present 

'iw '       Amount 
(millions)   (millions)    Percentage 


Adiustcd  groM  ineoine 
diu 


iiKreasfl  (-  ) 

decrease  (-  i 

trom  retorm  ani 

relief  provision' 

Taj  under 

present 

aw  '       Amount 
(millions)   (millions)   Percen',gj 


A.  AS  PASSED  Br  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  TA  flV- 5  (AUG.  7. 
i969) 

3to«W           Jl    ;69  J775  ._sg  5 

J3,0OCto  J5  »0. 3,  5?'3  -  I   049  il5 

JS.'DOC  to  r  X)0   _ 5  S9!  -996  -  ;  7  g 

J7  TOO  to  in  xxi  ..                ::  '9J  -i  349  -;:  4 

llO.'Wto  JIS  XTO   .                      ;?  494  -193:  -;:4 

Jl  5.000  ft)  f"  W    .                         9   :M  --7'S  il 

^20.000  to  JSfl.JOO   .                       1!  98«  -976  -7   1 

JMOOCto  Jl')C,Oi».  .                       S  S-19  -365  -5  5 

$100,1300  and  over 7.636  *124  -t-4. 2 

Totll 77,884  -7.»3  -lai 


B    AS   PAS. to   BY   THE  ^ENATE  (DEC     .1 

3tol3.JOC                Jl,!59  -J925 

Ji  Xj>j  10  J5  XjiJ         •  3  323  -1355 

J5  )"»J  to  17  JOO       5  391  -I   i«; 

$■  XK. '0  5.3300     K    ,'92  -2   380 

jn  >)0 -0  H5.J00 18  194  -2  46o 

j;5  JOiJtoyjOO.)     9   1(4  -1   M2 

12  .  XK.  to  15<}  JOi;   H  988  851 

J5.!  .») '0  JIjO  J<X 6.659  -108 

JIOC, 300  and  over 7,688  ^625 

Total 77  884  -10.128 


1969) 


-79  1 
-40  8 
-28.  3 

-:<xi 

-13   3 

-11  9 

-6.  1 

-  1.6 

-8.  1 

-13.0 


C  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  (DEC  19.  .S^, 

0  to  J3  000 

J3  'XV'  to  $5,000  . 
fc  .lOO  to  $7  JOO 
J7  '300  to  JIOOOC 

j;o  K1I,  to  Si-i  7nn 
J15  MX'  to  J2('  .m 
$20.  )n(:  to  $50  -li: 
$50  ,JO0  to  $100  OOti   ._ 
$100,000  and  over 


$1,169 

$816 

--*9  8 

3,320 

-  1,101 

-  iri 

5.591 

1.  112 

5  9 

11    792 

1.859 

.■   i 

18,494 

2.327 

9,  184 

-791 

8  6 

13.988 

-715 

-  ■   I 

6,659 

128 

—1.9 

7.686 

-557 

-f-7,2 

TotdL 


77,884 


8,  294 


-10,6 


'  Enclusive  3(  ta<  surcna-je. 


Not*:  Details  do  iwt  necessarily  add  to  totals  becjuse  of  rounding 


lABLH      TAX  RELi-F  PRClSiONS  i.NDER  H  R.  Ij;'.  AFF.CTiNG  INDIVIDUALS  AND  TOTAi  MR  ALL  REFORM  AVD  REliEF  PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  INDIVIDUALS   WHf<  FULLY  EFFECIi.E 

BY   AUlilSTtO  GROSS  INCOME   CIA    S    .  %S  LEVELS 

A.  AS  PASSID  BY  Tm£  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSLNTAIlVtS  (AUG,  7,  1%9) 


Relief  provisions 


AdiusteiJ  gross  mcorre  cia^s 


15-peicent       General  rate  Maximurn 

'^TL!"**""*        E'lniination     $2,000  stand-  reluctior     tax  an  earif  i      I  itennediate         Total  reliel 

twwanco       ol  phaseout     ard  deduction  (mliions)  uicone     Ui  treatment  provisio.is 


0  to  $3,000 

$3  rooio  $5.000 

$5  .*)i)  to  $7.000 

j7  j'X  to  tm.ooo 

j; :  :<';  •:  $.-;  xo 

$;5 1"',  X  j:    'lO 

$2     'I    '0  J5^,'.jjO 

$5.    ..«    '0  $1(X).000 

$.X   »j.  and  over 

Total 


+»16              -$552  -J202 

-3                 -72  -788 

+3                    -1  -594 

+7  -335 

+2« -83 

+23 -16 

+90  -8 

+137  -I 

+  1.081  

+  1.380                ^^2i  -2,027 


-»28 
-7» 
-231 
-117 
-7 
-1 


-1,373 


-$27  -$10 

-141  -45 

-329  -75 

-663         -130 

-37-)         -Ill 

-4%         -55 

-806   -135 

-420                   -$20  -54 

-641                     -80  -   35 

-4.498                 -100  -65U 


-$791 
-1.1146 

-999 
-1.356 
-1.958 

-798 
—  1 .  066 

-502 

-757 

-9,273 


B.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE  (OEt  U.  1969) 


Relief  provisions 


Adjuste:  grosi  uoj'^e  cass 


Reform 

provisions 


Low  incoma 
allowance 


0-o$30OO 

$J,000 -c  5- 1300  .. 
Jo  DOO  •:  S  •  OCT  . 
y  OOO  t;  JIO.XO  .. 
$10,000  to  $13.000.. 
$15,000  to  $20.000.. 
$20,000  to  $50,000  . 
$50,000  to  $100,000 
$100,000  and  over.. 

Totrt 


-$69  -J6(iJ 

-159  -7l!» 

-313  -458 

-m  -l» 

-517  

-391  

-57  

+71  

+682 

-1.245  -2.057 


$800 

exemption 
(millions) 


-$174 

-477 

-803 

-1.645 

-1,875 

-639 

-615 

-139 

-40 


Tax  treatment 

ot  single 
persons 


Total  relief 
promiuiii 


-$855 

-1   196 

-$7 

-1.263 

-45 

-1. 888 

-68 

-1.943 

-62 

-701 

-179 

-794 

-40 

-179 

-17 

-57 

-6.406 


-420 


-8.  883 


C.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  (DEC.  19.  1%9) 


Reliel  provisions 


Adjuitel  jross  income  c.jis 


Reform 
provisions 


Low  income 
allowance 


$750 

exemption 
(millions) 


15- percent 

$2,000 
standard 
deduction 


Maximum  tax 

on  earned 

income 


Tax 


:rpatment 
u'  bingie 
persons 


Total  reliel 
pronsioiib 


Oto  $3.000 

$3  ;C0  to  $5.000.... 
$-    ijO  to  $7,000... 

$;  -ti  to  $10.000... 

$.  -'.'  'u  J15.000.. 
I.-    I     ■)  $20  000.. 

S.  I'  ■  S;-  'T  . 
Jv-  .•,■-  ■.:  S  ■  I  0. 
$.  -I.    ■.!-  J    .    ..er. , 

Total 


+$6  -$682 

-6  -7.9 

-4  -458 

-5  -198 

i? :;:;;:::::::;; 

+56  

+S4 

+740 

+840  -2,  OsT" 


-$140 —1822 

-366        -$10 :::.:;;;::;::":  -1^5 

-612                  -31  -$7  -1.108 

-1.244                -366  -15  -1  053 

-1,407                 -858  -68  -2.333 

-480                 -242  -52  -784 

-<62                -125                  -$5  -179  -771 

-104                     -8                   -30  -40  -182 

-30 -1 -135  -17  -183 

-4.845             -1.642                -170  -420  -9. 134 


Not*:  Details  do  not  nacassatily  add  to  totals  iMcaus*  ol  rounding. 


-7  o93 


Total,  all 
provisions 


-$925 

-1.355 

-1.581 

-2.380 

-2.  ■■■60 

-1.092 

-851 

-108 

-625 


-10.128 


Total,  jil 
piovisio'  s 


-J816 
-1.101 

-1,112 
-1,858 
-2. 327 
-791 
-715 
-128 
-557 


-8.294 


Tola 
provi, 


-$7'5 

-1.'.'49 

-996 

-1  549 

-1.9i7 

-Kb 

-576 

-j65 

'^24 
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TABLE  4A.-INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RELIEF  PROVISIONS  IN  H.R.  13270,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1970-73 
A.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


40705 


Provision 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Minimum  standard  deduction. '  $1,100-1 .2 $1,100. _ $1  100 

Percentage  standard  deduction 13  percent— $1,400 14  percent— $1,766  ....  "        15  percetit-^$2  66() 

Rate  reduction  J.  U  of  reduction  Full  reduction  ' 

Maximum  tax  rate  on  earned  income  ' 50  percent 5()  percent 50  percent 

Intermediate  tax  treatment  for  certain  single >^  split  Income  benefit..!!].!!!!!!!  ^  split  income  benefit 

persons,  etc.' 


B.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


Minimum  standard  deduction '  $1,000-1:4 $1,000 $1,000 

Personal  exemption.     $700 $800 !.!!!.!!!!!  $800 

Tax  treatment  ot  single  persons Tax  no  greater  than  120  percent  of      Tax  greater  than  120  percent  of 

joint  return  tax  with  same  Joint  return  tax  with  same 
taxable  income.                                   taxable  income. 


C.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


$1,000 $1,000 

14  percent— $2000, 15  percent— $2,000 

$750. 


Minimum  standard  deduction '$1,100-1:2 '$1,050-1:15 

Percentage  standard  deduction 13  percent— $1,566 ! 

Personal  exemption $650  from  July  1. $650 ! $7()0 

Maximum  tax  rale  on  earned  Income' 60  percent !!  56  percent!.!!  !!!! 

Tax  treatment  ol  single  persons Tax  no  greater  than  120  percent  of  Tax  no  greater  than  120  percent  of 

loint  return  tax  with  same  laxa-  loint  return  tax  with  same  taxa- 
ble income.  ble  income. 


50  percent. 

Tax  no  greater  than  120  percent  of 
lOint  return  tax  with  same  taxa- 
ble income. 


'This  low-income  allowance,  or  minimum  standard  deduction,  is  "phased  out"  by  reducing 
the  additional  allowance  (difference  between  the  1969  minimum  standard  deduction  and  $1,100) 
by  $1  tor  every  $2  ot  adiusted  gross  income  in  excess  of  the  1970  nontaxable  level. 

■  A  reduction  ot  at  least  1  percentage  point  in  each  bracket  with  a  5  percent  or  more  reduction 
In  tax  in  all  brackets,  taking  place  in  2  equal  stages  in  1371  and  1972. 

1  Under  the  House  bill  the  specified  maximum  marginal  rate  Is  applicable  to  earned  income; 
onder  the  conference  bill  the  specified  maximum  marginal  rata  is  applicable  to  earned  income 
less  preference  income  over  $30,000  in  the  current  year  or  the  average  tax  preferences  in  excess 
-<t  $30,000  for  the  current  year  and  the  prior  4  years,  whichever  is  greater. 


'  Widows  and  widowers,  regardless  of  age.  and  single  persons  age  35  and  over  use  the  head- 
of-household  rate  schedule,  i.e.,  tax  liability  halfway  between  that  of  the  regular  rate  schedule 
used  by  single  persons  and  the  joint  return  schedule;  surviving  spouses  with  dependent  children 
under  age  19  or  attending  school  would  have  the  joint  return  privilege 

i  This  entire  minimum  standard  deduction  ($1,000)  is  "phased  out"  by  reducing  it  by  $1  for 
every  $4  ot  adiusted  gross  income  above  the  nontaxable  level. 

•This  minimum  standard  deduction  is  "phased  out"  by  reducing  the  additional  allowance 
(difference  between  the  1969  minimum  standard  deduction  and  $1,050)  by  $1  for  every  $15  of 
adjusted  gross  income  in  excess  ot  the  1971  nontaxable  level 


TABLE  5  -TAX  REFORM  PROVISIONS  UNDER  H.R.  13270  AFFECTING  INDIVIDUALS.  FULL-YEAR  EFFECT-BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASS 

A.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (AUG.  7,  1969) 


Adjusted  gross 
income  class 


Eliminate 
alterna- 
tive tax 
rate  on 
long- 
term 
gams  1 


6-  to  12- 
month 
gams 

included 
at  100 

percent  1 


Capital 
loss 

limita- 
tion 


Pension 
plan 
provi- 
sion 


Life 
estates 
provi- 
sion 


Averag- 
ing In- 
cluding 
capital 
gains 
and  120 
percent 


De- 
ferred 
com- 
pen- 
sation 


Chari- 
table 

deduc- 
tions 


Inter- 
est 

deduc- 
tion 


per- 
cent- 
age 
deple- 
tion 


Accu- 
mula- 
tion 
trusts 


Moving 
ex- 
penses 


Farm 
losses 


Real 
estate 


Tax- 
free 

divi- 
dends 


Limit 
on  tax 
prefer- 
ences 


Alloca- 
tion 


Total 


to  $3.090 +$1  -$5  (2)..       . 

i3.000  to  $5.000 -2  -3  -4-$l 

55.000  to  $7,000                        .  4-2  -t-5  +2 

$7,000  to  $10,000  ^5  -1-9  +3 

$10,000  to  $15,000     -J-10  ^15  +9 

SI 5,000  to  $20.000 .-10  -fS  4-6 

i20.000  to  $50,000  ..          -$1  -^35  -16  +17               (i) 

550.000  to  $100,u00..          +n  -30  -4  -J-10            +$5 

$100,000  and  over.    .         ^348  -55  (2)  +22             +5 

Total -t-360  rl50  -^5  +70            -|-10 


(millions) 

(-')          (') ^$1 

(•)          (') -1 

O          «  -2 

0)          (!) -2 

-$5           (2) ^5 

-30           (2) +5 

-110           (0 +19 

-105        -^$5 +13 

-50  -20      -$20       -r$20  -|-22 


-300 


r25 


-20 


r20 


(')        -$!    -.  (■)  0)  -$10  (!)  -$16 

(')        -11    V)  (■)  -1  (■•)  -3 

-$1         -13  (.)  -$1  -3  (-')  -3 

-1         -23  -$5  -2  -3  (!)  -7 

-3        -29 -10  -3  -3  -$2  -26 

-3        -10  T-IO  -3  -15  -3  -23 

^16        -II -45  -17  -10  -35  -^90 

-17  -2        -$5  -50  -19  -10  -65  -137 

r29  (=)        -20  -140  -35  -30  -365  -1,081 

+70        -70  -100        -25  -260  -80  -85  -470  -1,380 


B.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE  (DEC.  U,  1969) 


-'•djusted  gross 
income  class 


Change 
alterna- 
tive tax 
on  long- 
term 
gams  1 


Capitol 
loss 
limi- 
tation 


Life  Averag- 

estates      ing  at 

provi-  120 

sion   percent 


Chari- 
table 

deduc- 
tions 


Re- 
duced 
per 
cent- 
age  Accumu- 
deple-      lation 
tion     trusts 


Moving 
ex- 
penses 


For- 
eign 


Farm 
losses 


Real 
estate 


Tax 
free 

divi- 
dends 


Tax  on 
prefer- 
ence in- 
come 


Aged 
medi- 
cal ex- 
penses 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
tor 
dis- 
abled 


Higher 
educa- 
tion 
ex- 
penses 


Chil- 
Citrus  dren's 
grove  eiemp- 
costs         tion 


Total 


,1  to  $3,000 -t-$5 

S3,:ioOta  $5.000. +3 

$5,000  to  $7.000. -f-5 

$7,000  to  $10.000 +9 

SlO.UOOto  $15..'00. -15 

$15,000  to  $20,000.       .           .  -8 

$20,000  to  $50,000.   .           -$1  +16 

•ISO, I'OO  to  $100.000..             -7  -4 

$100,000  and  over...        +242  (-') 

Total -250  -1-65 


(millions) 

(-) 0)          (.')       -%l  (-)  (')  ~%1  -%2  -$1 

(0  -■- +$1        +$1         -12 (■•)  (•)  (-)  -6          -8 

(-) +1          +1         -14           (-) (■)  ~%\  (.)  -13  -18 

(4 +1           +1         -26         -$1    -$5  -2  (.)  -18  -33 

-$5  -i-2          +5        -32          -3  -10  -3  (-)  -26  -20 

-20 -1-2          -6        -11         -10 -10  -3  (-)  -15  -5 

(=)        -45 -1-8        +30        -12        -10  .     ..     .  -4C  -17  -48  -65  -4 

-r$5        -30 -1-5        +32          -2          -1         -$5  -45  -iS  -28  -49  -1 

+5        -10      -f-$20        +10        ^54           (0           (-)        -20  -125  -35  -2Q7  -31            (0  

-110        -25        ^25  +235  +80  -285  -225  -90       -1,800 


-570 
-130 
-260 
-410 
-455 
-375 
-100 


(■) 
0) 
V) 

(-) 

-$2 
—  3 
-5 


-$2 

-8 

-16 

-24 

-17 

-4 

-3 

-1 

(■■) 


-$69 

-159 
-313 
-492 
-517 
-391 
-57 
-71 
-682 


+10      -110       +20        -1-30      +130 


-10 


-75     -1,245 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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TiBLE  5    -T«X  REFORM  MOVlSiONS  'JNOF»  M  »    HJ^O  AFFECTING  INOIVtOOALS    FlM.L-rEAR  EFFECT-BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASS— Continued 

C    AS  APMOVEO  BY  THE  COWFERENCt  (DEC  19,  19«9) 


Adiusttd  jross 

income  class 

Chan|« 

i'terna- 

t/e  tJi 

in    onj- 

•e'm 

lains  ' 

Capitj, 

K)SS 

(imi- 
tation 

Pension 
plan 
provi- 
sion 

estates 

provi- 
SIOII 

Averajinj 
■ocludm  J 

capital          Char' 
jams  i"d           table 
;:o        leOuc- 
percent           tions 

nte'est 
deduc- 
tion 

Reduced 

percent 

a|« 

depJetion 
(millions) 

Accumu- 
lation 
trusts 
(millions) 

Movinj 
sipensu 
(millions) 

Farm 
losses 

Real 
estate 

Tan  free 
divi- 
dends 

Tax  on 
prefer- 
ence 
income 

Citrus 
grove 
costs 

Total 

D  to  vj  yx 

+3 

+S 

+« 

-f-lS 

4-J 

-IS 

-4 

(') 

-t-3  . 
+»  . 

-t-5  . 

-8 
1-19 

-w 

> 

+?? 
+  1 
+  1 

+  3 

-t-3 

+  11 

+  13 

-  4 

.  S 

■  :7 

-«  . 

-12  . 
-14  . 

-26 

-32 

-  11 

-  1? 
-? 
(■) 

•15 

-20 

+^ 
+10 
+10 

-4? 
.  47 
♦  131 

(') 

^ : 

+  3 
■^3 
i  17 
-19 
-35 

+J2  - 

(') 

♦  28 
-207 

(') 

(>) 
(') 

-3 

^5 

-S6 

H  TOO  to  15  yXj 

1-5 

) 

-f, 

15  000  to  r  OCT 

I 

-i 

17  MO  to  110  XIC 

1 

^ 

110  OOO  to  115  DOO 



-6 

115  WO  to  J20  OOO 



-7 

JM.'MOto  J5O,0OC 
»50X0to  JIOO.OOO 
JlOO.OCOind  3.er 

-Jl 

1 



1         +120 

■■■+$26 

-5« 

-54 

-740 

Total 

-1-275 

*«5 

+W 

-I-IO 

-300           -t-20 

+20 

+40 

+  U5 

-110 

+25 

+245 

-1-80 

^285 

-10 

-840 

I  AuuRMs  W  o(  eftKt  as  compared  «ith  no  change  m  realization         '  Less  than  V50f',  XXl 

TABLE  5  -REVENUE   ESTIMATES,   TAX   REFORM   UNDER  rt  R    .3270    CALENDAR  YEAR  LIABILITY  i 

|ln  millions  3f  dollarsi 


As  passed  By  the  IHouse  of  Representatives 


As  passed  by  the  Senate 


As  approved  by  the  conference 


Provision 


19'0 


;97; 


:9"4 


Long 

■un 


1970 


197! 


;972 


Long 

1974  run 


1970        1971 


1972 


1974 


C*(poral«aa0ital  jamj 175 

. f5 

S 

;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;  J 

!"""""""I..  -4C 


:ies». 


10 


Founditioru. 

Unre<ataa  business  -ncame.. 

Contributions  

Farm  losses  

Movini  expenses       

Railroad  imor'izatio-  ' 
Amortuation  )t  x)iiution  fx 

Corporate  meije'S   stc _.      _   _    _    . 

Multiple  corpcrjtions '  45 

Accumulation  tusts ... —  . ^0 

Income  averaging -1<K 

Deterred  compensation: 

Restr<ted  stock.      .    O 

Otner  Jeteried  compensation 

Stock  dividends  .  

Sutjcnapter  3 

Tai-free  dividends — 

Financial  nstitutnns: 

Commercial  panks 

Reserves  

Capita    gams       

Mutual  'nnit  -eser.es 

Savings  JnJ   oan  assoc-afOTS 

Mutual  savings  oa.ins 

Tai-e«emBt  interest  

I;idividuai  capiti   ga  :is 

Capital  loss  jiovisions    _ 

fr-montis   ;   (ear  loidtng  penod '. 

Pension  plans  _ 

Casuait)  or.5 

Saie  Pt  papers 

Lite  estates  ... 

F'ancnises  

Aiteriai  ve  'Ste  provision  ' 

Natural  'esources 

Prodjctioi  saimenf    

'ercentage  jeD«t«n   

foreign  ]epiet.on         .... 

Foreign  .ncomu 

LOSS  carryover  

Restriction  "}"!  T^mera   credits 

Reduced  exc'usion 

Individual  interest  leductiOR 

Regulated  utilities '  ■ 

Cooperatives  

Limit  an  tax  preferences    ..... .. 

Allocation  

Tai  3n  preiere-ice   lome 

Real  -estate 

j^d  P' JLe"v  •  ■    . 

%«*  ?o"n  jj  .ng  I  '   . ..... 

Cajitsi  gai,  •eciofure 

Renat)'  I'ncn  '  , 

Medical  •»j«iise')  ';'  aged.. 

I'anspor'a'ioii  ieO-ctif^n  'or  disabM.. 

Exe'Ti:)fion  '  ,•'  '  .^te'  c^'  l'?n      

Revsi?-  11  ;n  :■-;"  i  %^,jor'  'est.  ... 
Capitalization  v  ;i*'j".  <';*■)  -jipenses. 
Credit  'or  education  eipensa 


175 
70 
5 

10 

5 

-100 

-5 

-130 

20 

'75 

70 

-300 

(M 
(') 

To 


175 

75 
5 

20 

10 
-100 
-'15 
-230 

25 
•105 

70 
-300 

i') 

5 

O 

o 


250 
50 

10 

C-) 

50 
100 

& 

100 

400 

25 

35 
30 


250 
50 

25 

5 


250 
50 

35 

'  0 
(') 


50 

55 

150 

150 

b 

10 

!)? 

0) 

(') 

1') 

(') 

260 

.^0 

110 
400 

10 

35 

30 


20 
60 

(') 

40 
2% 


20 
140 

(') 

50 
420 


.25 
400 

o 

35 

]J 

20 
185 

(') 

60 

425 


175 
85 

5 

20 

10 

-100 

-•60 

-380 

40 

1175 

70 

-300 

(-1 
.ij 
(') 


250 

50 

60 
-.5 

(') 

50 
150 
25 
(') 
(;) 

('=) 

i6C 

;5<j 

400 

(■) 

15 

30 

20 
260 
(') 

70 
440 


15 
-15 


40 

60 

15 

-50 


65 

170 
25 

-:oo 


150 
43S 

■>o 

-200 


175 

100 

20 

20 

25 

-100 

-•85 

-400 

70 

235 

70 

-300 

(-) 

(-J 
(■) 

80 


250 

50 

125 
35 
(•) 

65 

150 

70 
(') 

(•) 

^'l 

360 

200 
400 
(•) 

35 
30 

20" 
31J 
(") 

85 

470 


.^SO 
960 

125 


140 

2<i 

5 

5 

25 

-110 

-125 

-15 

<>) 

30 

5 

-110 

") 

(') 
(•) 


175 

25 
5 

10 

25 

-110 

-115 

-40 

\'i 
10 

-110 

(■) 
(') 


175 

25 

5 
20 
25 

-I'O 
-160 
-70 

35 

-110 

(>) 
(') 


225 

(») 

10 
20 


150 
5 

20 
25 


125 

5 

30 
30 


175 

25 

5 

20 

25 

-110 

185 

-115 

<v 

235 

60 

-110 

<') 

o 


liJO 

.0 

40 
35 


175 

30 

20 

20 

25 

-110 

-105 

-120 

(=) 

235 

130 


(=) 
(') 


ICfl 
50 

40 
35 


105 

35 

5 

5 

(') 

-110 

-105 

-15 

5 

25 

;o 

-300 

(•) 

(') 
(») 


175 
35 
5 

10 

5 

-110 

-95 

-40 

10 

60 

25 

-300 

(') 

(') 
(') 


175 

40 

5 

20 

10 

-110 

-140 

-70 

!5 

100 

35 

-300 

(') 

(') 
(') 


225 


20 
25 


150 

10 

35 

25 


125 
15 


45 
30 


175 
45 

5 
20 

10 
-110 
-165 
-115 

25 
195 

55 
-300 

(') 

(>) 


100 
25 

60 
30 


50 


50 


55 


60 


65 


(') 
(') 


(') 
150 


100 
150 


O 

(') 

;o 

2« 


IIU 
150 


(») 

250 

125 
150 


('} 

(') 

250 

150 
150 


(') 
(') 

2io 

200 
150 


50 

{') 
V) 

(') 

IC 

(') 

165 

:ic 

235 


50 


5 

0) 

(') 

220 

110 
235 


55 

10 
(») 

273 

125 
235 


60 


23 

(') 

275 

150 
235 


25 

60 


25 

I4C 


25 

185 


25 


260 


25 


31  u 


60 


140 


2C 
185 


29 

260 


630 


(■) 
(') 

-  ;5 

-225 

-90 

(') 

-75 

5 


635 

ib 

SO 

■) 

-50 

-225 

-90 

(') 

-75 

10 


645 

55 

I'O 

;0 

-:oo 

-225 
-90 

(■) 

--5 

.0 

-1.300 


670 


435 

.^0 

-200 

-90 
ri) 

:o 

■1.300 


680 

:;3 

960 

■o 

-330 
-225 

-90 

Jl 

10 
1.800 


590 


(0 
(') 

-15 


595 


bO 

10 

-50 


600 


625 


55  130 

170  435 

15  30 

-100  -200 


Lcnj 


175 

•15 
.0 


(') 
(=) 


250 
50 

85 
35 


65 
'60 

(0 

(') 

10 
275 

200 
235 


20 
310 


635 

2:0 

960 

NO 

-333 


10 


10 


10 


Titai 'a.    Vorm  '1.665    ^2.080    •2.215    •2.650    '3.605 

Pius  investment  credit...: 2.500       3.000       3.000       3.100       3.300 


915 

1.710 


135 
2X 


-455 
200 


■)5  895 

2.300       2,510 


1,  150 
2.500 


1.430 
2,990 


1,660 
2.990 


2.  195 
3,090 


3.320 
3,3CU 


Tout '4.165    '5.080    '5.215    •5.750    '6.905      2  625      3  335 


,745 


2.365      3.405      3.650      4,420      4.650      5.285        6,520 


» !  ■«»•;»  ■??'  -)•«■;  are  all  at  current  'eveis.  tfie  'iTe  litterence  twng  solely  to 


'  Except  ss  mica 
snow  tne  pnaien 

•  less  tnan  52  >J^^  X)0. 

'  The  'iguies    i  the    long  run*  coium.is  j.'B  'or  19,'9 

•  Revised 

'  Assumes  gro*tn. 


'  Assumes  ■^  of  etiecl  as  compared  with  no  change  in  realization. 

Note  Caieniar  year  .969  estimates,  ipt  showi'  aoove,  are  as  follows:  under  the  House  bill  am  '-e 
Conference  bill  -epeal  of  the  investment  credit  J9iJC,0O0,0OO  and  under  the  Senate  bill  ameni-i-it 
of  'he  investment  credit  V370JOO'DOO.  under  the  House  Dill  corporate  capital  gams  $75  I'OC  1 
•luitipie  corporations  $20  OW  iXX).  accumulation  trusts  $20  000,000,  and  individual  capital  ^31-^ 

$r5.x»c,xio 
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TABLE  7.— TAXABLE  RETURNS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  NUMBER  MADE  NONTAXABLE  BY  RaiEF  PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  13270 

[Number  of  returns  In  thousands] 


A     AS    PASSED    BY 

THE   HOUSE   OF    REPRESENTATIVES  < 

(AUG.  7 

,  1969) 

Return]  made 

nontaxable  by 

Returns 

low-income 

remaining 
taxable-bul 

Returns 

allowance 

taxable 

and  15  per- 

benefiting 

under 

cent  $2,000 

from  the 

Adiusted  gross 

present 

standard 

relief 

income  class 

law 

deduction  > 

provisions « 

0  to  $3,000.. 

10.053 

5.149 

4,904 

$3,000  to  $5,000..    . 

9.562 

405 

9,157 

$5,000  to  $7,000.... 

9,779 

24 

9,755 

$7,000  to  $10.000... 

13,815 

8 

13,807 

$10,000  to  $15,000.. 

13,062 

4 

13.058 

$15,000  to  $20,000.. 

3,852 

2 

3,850 

$20  000  to  $50,000 

2,594 

2.594 

$50,000  to  $100,000. 

340 

340 

$100,000  and  over.. 

95 

95 

Total 

63,152 

5,592 

57,560 

B.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE' (DEC.  11,  1%9) 


Adjusted  gross 
Income  class 


Returns 

taxable 

under 

present 

law 


Returns  made 

nontaxable  by 

low  income 

allowance  and 

$800 

exemption 


Returns 

remaining 

taxable — but 

benefiting 

from  the  relief 

provisions 


C.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE'  (DEC.  19,  1969) 


Returns 
made  non- 
taxable by 
low-Income 


0  to  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $5,000.... 
$5,000  to  $7,000.... 

$7,000  to  jibixn... 
$ib.ooo  to  $1^,000.. 

$15,000  to  $20,000.. 
$20,000  to  $50,000.. 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 
$100,000  and  over.. 

Totol 


10,053                6,111  3,942 

9,562                1,445  8,117 

9,779                    570  9,209 

13,815                    211  13,604 

13,062                    36  13,026 

3,852 3,852 

2,594  2,594 

340  340 

95  95 

63,152                8,373  54,977 


allowance. 

Returns 

15  percent 

remaining 

Returns 

$2,000 

taxaMe- 

taxable 

standard 

but  benefiting 

under 

deduction 

from  the 

Adjusted  gross 

present 

and  $750 

relief 

income  class 

law 

exemption 

provisions 

Oto  $3,000 

10,053 

5,846 

4,207 

$3,000  to  $5,000.... 

9,562 

1,131 

8,431 

$5,000  to  $7,000.... 

9,779 

424 

9,355 

$7,000  to  $lb,000... 

13,815 

172 

13,643 

$l6.000to$lfe,000.. 

13,062 

28 

13,034 

$15,000  to  $20,000.. 

3,852 

2 

3,850 

$20  000  to  $50,000 

2  594  . 

2,594 
340 

$5a000  to  $1M,000. 

340  . 

$100,000  and  over.. 

95  . 

95 

Total. 


55,549 


>  Provisions  effective  for  tax  year  1972  and  thereafter. 

■  Revised. 


>  Provisions  effective  for  tax  year  1971  and  thereafter. 
<  Provisions  effectiva  for  tax  year  1973  and  thereafter. 


TABLE  8  -TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE  SINGLE  PERSON  UNDER  PRESENT  UW  i  AND  UNDER  H.R. 
13270  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,'  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE,' 

AND  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE* 

A    ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  10  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 
1.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Single  persons  under  35  (other 
than  widows  and  widowers) 


Single  parsons  35  and  over  (and 
widows  and  widowers  at  any  age) 


Adjusted  gross 
income  (wages 
and  salaries) 


Tax  under 
present   Tax  under 
law   H.R.  13270 


Tax  decrease 


Tax  decrease 


Amount 


Perce  nt- 
aie 


Tax  under 
H.R. 13270 


Amount 


Percent- 
age 


$900 0 

$1,700 $115 

$1,750 123 

$1,800 130 

$3  000 329 

$3,500 415 

$4  000 500 

$5,000 671 

17.500 1,  168 

$10,000             ...  1,742 

$12,500   2.398 

$15,000 3,  154 

$17,500 3,999 

$20,000         ....  4,918 

$25,000 6.982 


0 

0 

$7 

13 

180 

258 

344 

624 

1,023 

1,507 

2.078 

2.806 

3.683 

4.650 

6,566 


0 
$115 
116 
117 
149 
157 
156 
147 
145 
235 
320 
348 
316 
268 
416 


0 

100.0 

94.3 

90.0 

45.3 

37.8 

31.2 

21.9 

12.4 

13.5 

13.3 

11.0 

7.9 

5.4 

6.0 


0 

0 

$7 

13 

175 

250 

331 

501 

957 

1,399 

1,907 

2,532 

3,250 

4,042 

5,643 


0 
$115 
116 
117 
154 
165 
169 
170 
211 
343 
491 
622 
749 
876 
1,339 


100. 
94. 
90, 
46. 

39- o 
33.8 
25.3 
18.1 
19.7 
20.5 
19.7 
18.7 
17.8 
19.2 


2.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


Tax  decrease 


Adjusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 


$900  ... 
$1,700.. 
$1,750.. 
$1,800.. 
$3.000.. 
$3.500.. 
$4,000  . 
$5,000.. 
$7.500.. 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$15,000. 
$17,500. 

y  0,000. 

$25,000. 


Tax  under 

Tax  under 

present  law 

H.R.  13270 

0 

0 

$115 

0 

123 

0 

130 

0 

329 

$177 

415 

259 

500 

348 

671 

538 

1,168 

1,047 

1,742 

1,640 

2,398 

2,212 

3,154 

2,833 

3,999 

3,505 

4,918 

4,238 

6,982 

5,876 

Amount 


percentage 


0 
$115 

m 

130 

152 
156 
152 
133 
121 
102 
186 
321 
494 
680 
1,106 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

46.2 

37.6 

30.4 

19.8 

10.4 

5.9 

7.8 

10.2 

12.4 

13.8 

15.8 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


TABLE  8— Contlnuad 

3.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


Adjusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 


Tax  under 
present  law  > 


Tax  under 
H.R. 13270 


Tax  decrease 


Amount 


Percentage 


$900 0  0 

$1,700 $115  0 

$1.750 123  0 

$1,800 130  $7 

$3,000 329  185 

$3,500 415  267 

$4  000                                        ..500  357 

$5,000 671  547 

$7,500 1,168  1,031 

$l6,000 1,742  1,530 

$12,500 2,398  2,059 

$15,000 3,154  2,702 

$17,500 3,999  3,442 

$20,000 4,918  4,255 

$25,000 6,982  5,895 


0 
JllS 

123 
123 
144 
147 
143 
124 
136 
212 
339 
452 
556 
663 
,087 


0 
100.0 
100.0 
94.6 
43.8 
35.5 
28.5 
18.4 
11.7 
12.2 
14.2 
14.3 
13.9 
13.5 
15.6 


B,  ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  18  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 
1.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Single  persons  under  35  (other 
than  widows  and  widowers) 


Single  persons  35  and  over  (and 
widows  and  widowers  at  any 
age) 


Adjusted  gross 
income  (wages 
and  salaries) 


Tax 
under 

present 
law 


Under 

H.R. 

13270 


Tax  decrease 


Amount 


Percent- 
age 


Under 

H.R. 

13270 


Tax  decrease 


Amount 


Percent- 
»g« 


$900. 

$1,700 

0 
$114 

0 
0 

$7 

13 

180 

258 

344 

524 

976 

1,438 

1,976 

2,580 

3,265 

4,016 

5,688 

0 

$114 

113 

113 

106 

103 

95 

71 

55 

92 

115 

154 

195 

236 

337 

0 

100.0 

94.2 

89.7 

37.1 

28.5 

21.6 

11,9 

5.3 

6.0 

5,5 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

0 

0 

$7 

13 

175 

250 

331 

501 

915 

1,336 

1,816 

2,342 

2,910 

3,520 

4,905 

0 

$114 

113 

113 

111 

111 

108 

94 

116 

194 

276 

392 

550 

732 

1,120 

0 
100.0 

$1,750 

120 

94.2 

$1,800 

126 

89.7 

$3,000       .... 

286 

38.8 

$3,500 

361 

30.7 

$4,000 

439 

24.6 

$5,000 

595 

15.8 

$7,500 

1,031 

11.3 

$10,000   .   ... 

1,530 

12.7 

$12.500 

2,092 

13.2 

$15,000   

2,734 

14.3 

$17,500 

2,460 

15.9 

$20,000 

4,252 

17.2 

$25,000 

6,025 

18.6 
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B     ASSUMING    NOIWUSIMESS    DEDUaiONS    OF    18    PERCfMT    Of    INCOME— Continual       TABLE  9— ContinuwJ 


1.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Confinu«l 

2    AS  PASSED   Br   THE   jENATE 


Adiujttd  grou  ixoffl« 
(•ragaund  ul*r<n) 


III  jH'ie' 
prment   a* 


Tai  under 
ri  «.  13270  — 


Tit  lncrMsa 


Amount 


Ooo    .. 

Ji  "».. 
Ji  'M.. 

t!  SOO.. 
B.OOO.. 

usoo.. 

J4  JOG.. 
$5  MO.. 

J7  500  . 
JIJ  ooo. 

$12,500. 
J15  MO. 

$17  500 
$20 -XX) 
$25  JOO. 


0 

0 

0 

Sli« 

0 

$114 

120 

0 

120 

12S 

0 

i2e 

2H 

$177 

109 

an 

259 

102 

*» 

348 

91 

m 

■>]8 

57 

t.on 

rt 

57 

1,530 

;  u(, 

54 

2,092 

;  95j 

139 

2,734 

2.495 

.•!9 

i  *60 

3  080 

i80 

1  ?5? 

3  706 

t)46 

6.025 

5.122 

903 

3.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


Tax  under 
pftMiit  law  • 

Tai 
H.R 

undtr  — 
13270 

Tai  ) 
Amount 

J»*J        ..J^TA 

$1  •  11    __. 

— 

0 

J114 

120 

Ut 

m 

361 
439 

595 
1,031 
1.530 
2,092 
2.734 
3,460 
4.252 
6.025 

0 

0 

0 

$7 

185 

267 

357 

547 

9<4 

1.458 

1.965 

2.509 

3.094 

3.722 

5.140 

0 
$114 

t 

'-jij                       .     .-  -  - 

120 

j: 

■('XJ      . 

119 

U  '"W  

101 

t1 

D'M    

94 

$': 

W) 

'.0 

... 

82 

a 

47 

j: 
j; 

j: 
j; 

12' 
$2 

«M 

X) 

W 

)0 

-jO 

JOO 

... 

72 
127 
225 
366 
530 
885 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.5 

35  4 

26.0 

18.6 

8,0 

4.6 

4.7 

6.1 

8.3 

10  6 

12,5 

14.7 


>  Eaelusiva  of  tax  surchariie. 

tPMMiWu  er*Ktt«e  'ar  'ai  year  1972  and  tiMfealter. 

'AmWms  "tecrive  'or  'a>  <Mr  1971  and  thacMtter. 

*  PtevHtens  ff  fcli«e  'ot  'a«  rear  1973  and  tlxreatter. 

TidL.  j.-TAx  Burden  on  the  married  couple  with  no  dependents  under  present 

^  ■.«<(■  AND  UNDER  HR    13270  AS  PASSED   BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,-'  AS 
PARSED  SY  THE  SENATE.'  AND  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE' 

A   ASiUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  10  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 

1.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Adjusted  (loss  incom* 
(wages  and  salaries) 


JI.600.. 
12.300.. 
y.500.. 
$2.600.. 
*3,000.. 
53,500.. 
MOOO.. 
$5.000.. 
$7.500.. 
SIO.OOO. 
$12,500. 
$15,000. 
$17,500. 
$20,000. 
$25,000. 


Tax  dicrcaM 

Tax  under 

Tax  under  — 

present  law 

H  R. 13270 

Amount 

Percentata 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$98 

0 

$96 

100.0 

12t 

$26 

100 

79  4 

140 

39 

101 

72,1 

200 

91 

109 

54,5 

275 

158 

117 

42.5 

354 

228 

126 

35.6 

501 

375 

126 

25.1 

915 

792 

123 

13.4 

1.342 

1.174 

168 

12.5 

1,831 

1.599 

232 

12.7 

2,335 

2,098 

237 

10.1 

2.898 

2.669 

229 

7  9 

3,484 

3.276 

208 

6.0 

4.796 

4,530 

266 

5.5 

A     ASSUMING    NONBUSINESS    DEDUaiONS    OF    10    PERCEHT    OF    INCOME— Continued 
2    AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE— Continued 


Percentage 


0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

38,1 

28  3 

20  7 

9  6 

5  5 

5  5 

6  6 
8  7 

11,0 
12.8 
15.0 


Al'usted  iross  income 
(Mi^es  -ind  salaries) 


Tai  under 
present  law 


$12,500. 
$15,000. 
117.500 
$20,000. 
U5.000 


1,831 

2.335 
2,898 
3,484 
4.796 


Tai  under 

H  R. 13270 


1,743 

2,238 
2,  798 
3,372 
4,668 


Tai  decrease 
Amount  Percentage 


88 

97 
100 
112 
128 


4.8 
4.2 
3.5 
3.2 
2.7 


3  AS  APPRO. ED  BY  THE  CO%fERfNCE 


Perce'  tage 


JI  500  . 
$2  300  .. 
$2,500  .. 
$2.600... 
$3  000... 
$3  500  .. 
$4,000  .. 
$5000  . 
$7,500  . 
$10,000  . 
$12,500 
$15  000.. 

yr  .10 


0 
$98 

126 

140 

200 

275 

3S4 

501 

915 

1.342 

1.831 

2.335 

2.  898 

3,484 

4.796 


0 

0 

0 

$14 

70 

140 

215 

370 

786 

1.190 

1.628 

2.150 

2.760 

3,400 

4.700 


0 
$98 

126 
126 
130 
135 
139 
131 
128 
152 
203 
185 
138 
84 
96 


0 

101  0 

100  0 

90  0 

65,0 

49  1 

39  3 

26.2 

14,0 

li.3 

11.1 

7.9 

4  8 

2.4 

2.0 


B    ASSUMItG  NOVBUSINESS   DEDUCTIONS   OF   [S   PERCENT  OF  INCOME 
;    AS  PASSED   Br    THE  HOUSE  UF  REPRESENTATIVES 


$1,600 0 

$2.300 $96 

$2,500 119 

$2.600 130 

UOOO  179 

$3.500 241 

KOOO  303 

$5,000 434 

$7  500  801 

$10,000 1, 190 

$12.500 1,611 

$15,000 2.062 

$17,500 2,548 

$20.000 3.060 

$25.000 4,184 


0 

0 

$26 

39 

91 

158 

228 

375 

751 

1,120 

1,521 

1,951 

2,405 

2,876 

3,951 


0 

$96 

93 

91 

« 

83 

75 

59 

50 

70 

90 

111 

143 

184 

233 


AS   PASSED   Br   THE  SENATE 


1  $1,600 0  0 

I  $2.300 $96  0 

$2.500 119  0 

$2500 130  0 

$3.000 179  $56 

$3.500 241  126 

$4,000 303  200 

$5.000 434  354 

,  $7.500 801  725 

,$10.000 1.190  1.114 

$12.500 1,611  1.523 

I  $15.000 2.062  1.974 

$17,500 2.548  2.448 

$20.000 3,060  2.960 

$25.000 4,184  4,072 


0 

$% 

119 

130 

123 

115 

103 

80 

76 

76 

81 

88 

lOO 

100 

112 


3,  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


2.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


(1600  . 
J2.300. . 
!",500. . 
y,600. . 
$3,000  . 
S3.5CO  . 
i4  MO  . 
J3.000... 
$7,500... 

};oi»o. 


0 

0 

$98 

0 

126 

0 

140 

0 

200 

$56 

275 

126 

354 

200 

501 

354 

915 

791 

1.342 

1.266 

0 
$98 

126 
140 
144 
149 
154 
147 
124 
76 


0 

100.0 

iOO.O 

100.0 

72.0 

54.2 

43.5 

29.3 

13.6 

5.7 


$1600 0  0 

$2.300 $96  0 

$2.500. 119  0 

$2,600 „ 130  $14 

$3  000 179  70 

$3.500 241  140 

$4.000 303  215 

$5.000 434  370 

$7,500 801  7M 

$10.000 1,190  1,133 

$12.500 1.611  1.545 

$15.000 2.062  1.996 

$17.500 „ 2.548  2,473 

$20  000 3.060  2.985 

$25000 4.184  4.100 


S36 
119 
116 
109 
101 
88 
64 
S7 
57 
66 
16 
75 
75 
84 


<  Exclusive  of  tax  surcharge, 

>  Provisions  eHactive  tor  tax  year  1972  and  fiereatter 

•  Provisions  ellective  tor  tix  year  !97'i  jnd  Ifierearter 

'  Provisions  eHect^.e  hf  tu  yeai  '.9"^  and  tierejtter 


0 

100  0 

78,2 

70  0 

49,2 

34,4 

24  8 

13.6 

6  2 

5.9 

5.6 

5  4 

5.6 

6.0 

5.6 


0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

68.7 

47.7 

34.0 

18.4 

9.1 

6.4 

5.5 

4.3 

3.9 

13 


0 

100.0 

100.  U 

89  3 

60,9 

41  8 

29.0 

14.8 

7.1 

4.8 

4.1 

3.2 

2.9 

2.5 

2.0 
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TABLE  10  TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  2  DEPENDENTS  UNDER  PRESENT 
LAW  1  AND  UNDER  H  R  13270  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,' AS  PASSED 
BY  THE  SENATE  '  AND  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE* 

A    ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  10  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 

1    AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Adjusted  ijross  income 
(Aages  .ind  salaries) 


Tax  under 
present  law 


Tax  under  - 
H.R. 13270 


Tax  decrease 


TABLE  10,— TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  2  DEPENDENTS  UNDER  PRESENT 
LAW  I  AND  UNDER  H.R.  13270  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,*  AS  PASSED 
BY  THE  SENATE.a  AND  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  '^Continued 

B,  ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  18  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 

1,  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tax  decrease 


Amount 


Percentage 


Adiusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 


Tax  under 
present  law 


Tax  under 
H.R,  13270 


Amount 


Percentage 


$3000 0 

53,500   .  ,. $70 

$4,000    .    140 

S4?00 170 

S'lOOO       . 290 

$7  500     ..   687 

$10,000 1,114 

$12,500  1,567 

515,000 2.062 

$17,500 2.598 

$•'0000 3.160 

$25,000.. 4,412 


0 

0 

$65 

91 

200 

576 

958 

1.347 

1,846 

2,393 

2,968 

4,170 


0 

$70 

75 

79 

90 

111 

156 

220 

216 

205 

192 

242 


0 

100,0 

53,6 

46.5 

31,0 

16,2 

14,0 

14.0 

10,5 

7,9 

6.1 

5.5 


$3,000.. 

$3,500.. 
$4,000.. 
$4,200.. 
$5,000.. 
$7,500.. 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$15,000. 
$17500. 
$20,000. 
$25,000. 


0 
$66 
123 

147 
245 
578 

962 

1,352 
1,798 
2,249 
2,760 
3,848 


0 

0 

$65 

91 

200 

540 

904 

1,273 

1,599 

2,  130 

2,600 

3,627 


0 

$66 

58 

56 

45 

38 

58 

79 

99 

119 

160 

221 


0 

100.0 

47.2 

38,1 

18,4 

6,6 

6,0 

5,8 

5.5 

b.  3 

5.8 

5.7 


2.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


2.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


$3,000.. 
$3  500.. 
$4  000.. 
$1  200. , 
S'iMOO. . 
i7  500  . 

<;iiooo 

j12  500 

~ ;  -.  noo 

;;7  bOO 

>2J,000. 

;:5,ooo. 


0 

$70 

140 

170 

290 

687 

1,114 

1.567 

2.062 

2,598 

3,160 

4,412 


0 
0 

0 

0 

$112 

501 

962 

1,391 

1,886 

2,398 

2,960 

4,184 


0 
$70 

140 
170 
178 
186 
152 
176 
176 
200 
200 
228 


0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

61.4 

27.1 

13.6 

11,2 

8,5 

7.7 

6.3 

5.2 


i3,000 

$3,500 

54,000 

$4,200 

$5,000 

$7,500 

$10,000.  . 
Jl2,500... 
$15,000... 
il7,D0O... 
$20  000... 
$25,000... 


0 

s;56 

123 

147 

245 

578 

962 

1,352 

; ,  798 

2.249 

2,760 

3.848 


0 
0 

0 

0 
>U2 
442 
hlO 
1,200 
1,622 
2,073 
2,560 
3,624 


123 

147 
133 
136 
152 
152 
176 
176 
200 
244 


0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

54.0 

23,3 

15,5 

11,8 

9.2 

7.8 

7.8 

5.2 


3.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


C.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


•i,00O    0 

-3.5JO J70 

-4000      140 

-4200 170 

»5,000 290 

i7,500 687 

-10,000 1.114 

$12,500 1.567 

>15.000 2,062 

-17,500 2.598 

•20000   3,160 

t25000    4,412 


0 

0 

0 

$28 

140 

514 

905 

1,309 

1,820 

2,385 

3,010 

4,240 


0 
S70 
140 
142 
150 
173 
209 
258 
242 
213 
150 
172 


'  0 

100.0 

100.0 

83,5 

51,7 

2,52 

18.8 

16.5 

11.7 

8.2 

4.8 

3.9 


$3,000.. 

$3,500.. 
$4  000.. 
$4,200.. 
$5,000.. 
$7,500.. 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$15,000. 
$17,500. 
$20,000. 
$25,000. 


0 
$66 
123 
147 
245 
578 
962 
352 
798 
249 
760 


3,848 


0 

0 

0 

$28 

140 

476 

B48 

1,238 

1,656 

2  117 

2,610 

3,680 


0 
$66 
123 
119 
105 
102 
114 
114 
132 
132 
150 
168 


0 

100,0 

100,0 

80,9 

42  9 

17,7 

11  9 

8,4 

7,3 

5.9 

5.4 

4.4 


'  EwlttSive  of  tax  surcharge. 

-  Previsions  etfecti.e  lor  t.jx  yeir  1972  and  thereafter. 


3  Provisions  effective  for  tax  year  1971  and  thereafter. 
<  Provisions  effective  tor  tax  year  1973  and  thereafter. 


lABLl  11      EFFECT  OF  H  R    13270  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE,  AND  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE,  FISCAL  YEAR  RECEIPTS,  1970 

AND   1971 
|ln  billionsi 


As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 


ProusiCn 


Fiscal  year 


1970 


1971 


As  passed  by  the  Senate 

Provision 

Fiscal  year 

1970           1971 

As  approved  by  the  conference 

Fiscal  year 

Provision 

1970            1971 

Tax  letoiir,  tic.isions  (— ): 

Corpoiation r  $0.  4 

Individual —3 

Total   tax  reform  provisions —.7 

Tax  relief  ( rovisions  (-).  Individual...  —.7 

Other  firousians  (  •-) 

Repeal  o'  in.estment  credit. 

Corpciration —.9 

immduai -.4 

Tot?l    repeal   ot   investment 

credit . .    . —1.  3 

txtension  of  tax  surcharge; 

Coriioration -.3 

Individual —1.7 

Total,  surcharge  extension. ..  —2.0 

t  xtension  ot  excise  taxes ...  —.5 

Total,  other  provisions —3.  8 

Total,  all  provisions. —3,  89 


Tax  reform  provisions  (+): 

—$1,0  I  Corporation" 

—.6  I  Individual' .. 

—  1.6  1  Total,  tax  reform  provisions 

_  _  I 

—  3.6      Tax  relief  provisions (—); 

—  !         Individual* 

Other  provisions  (+): 
—1.9  I          Repeal  of  investment  credit: 
—.6  '  Corporation 

Individual 

—2.  5  I  Total,  repeal  of  investment 

credit 

—.7  '  Extension  of  tax  surcharge: 

-t-.  4  Corporation 

I  Individual 

-1.1   ' 

+  1.1  Total,  surcharge  extension... 

I         Extension  of  excise  taxes 

^4.7 

=^==  Total,  other  provisions 

+2.7  ! 

1  Total,  all  provisions +1.7 


+  $0.2 

-$0.9 
() 

+.2 

-.9 

-1.7 

-6.1 

-.7 
() 

+1.6 
-.  1 

-.7 

+.3 
-1.7 

-1.7 

+.7 
4-.  4 

-2.0 
-.5 

^1.1 
^1.1 

+3.2 

-3.9 

-1.3 


Tax  reform  provisions  (+): 

Corporation  ' 

Individual  -.. 

Total,  tax  reform  provisions. 

Tax  relief  provisions  (-): 

Individual ' 

Other  provisions  (-•-): 

Repeal  of  investment  credit: 

Corporation 

Individual 

Total,  repeal  of  investment  credit 
Extension  of  tax  surcharge; 

Corporation 

Individual 

Total,  surcharge  extension 
Extension  of  excise  taxes 

Total,  other  provisions 

Total,  all  provisions 


J-$0,  2 

-$0,9 
-.2 

+.2 

+1.  1 

-.3 

-3.1 

-.9 
-.4 

-1.9 
-.6 

-1.3 
-•-.3 

-2.5 

+1.7 

+  .4 

-2.0 
-.5 

-1.1 
-1,1 

-3.8 

-4,7 

+3.7 

+  .7 

I  Does  not  reflect  the  increase  in  tax  receipts  resulting  from  the  Imposition  of  increased  penalties 
for  tiiiuie  to  pay  tax  and  make  deposits  when  due. 

•  Does  not  reflect  increase  in  tax  receipts  resulting  from  the  imposition  of  increased  penalties  for 
failure  to  pay  tax  and  make  deposits  when  due;  northe  increase  in  receipts  resulting  from  the  pro- 
Msions  regarding  the  reporting  of  medical  payments  for  which  data  are  not  available. 


3  Less  than  $50  000  000,  .      _  ..-.c    .        .        .      ^-i-k, 

<  Does  not  reflect  $200,000,000  reduction  in  receipts  resulting  from  certification  of  nontaxability 
for  withholding  tax  purposes. 
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TABLE  13.-£FFtCT  OF  MAJOd  SOCIAL  SfCURITY  AMfNO- 
MtNTS  IN  H.R.  13270 

|ln  btliORsI 


1970       1«71        1972       1973 


1974 


A.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 

Ctl*fldir  yurt    ' 

B«n«fiti  (-)...   -^5.7     -».«     -K.4     -J6.4  -J6.4 

T«(f) +6.7  -r6.7 

Tolil  .   -5.7      -6.4      -6.4        +.3  ->-.  3 

Fncjl  (<irt   > 

B«n«fiU(-)...     -2.6      -6.3      -6.4      -S.4  -«  4 

T«x(<-) -.7  -,6.7 

TeW -2.6      -63      -6.4      -S.7  +.3 


B.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


-13  9    -K4    -J4.4    -U4      -$4.4 


Caltndir  irurs:) 
B«n»Mj  (-)... 

fiscai  ruri   > 
8«n««5(-)...     -1.8      -413      -4.4      -4L4        -4.4 


'  Th««  •jlimam  tri  it  piuanl  lsv«<j. 

Mr    PROXMIRE    Mr.  President,  will 
theSeoator  yield'' 
Mr  LONG.  I  yield 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  congrratu- 
late  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  what 
I  think  was  a  remarkably  fine  job  In 
terms  of  fiscal  responsibility — and  a  lot 
of  people  lust  do  not  understand  this  tax 
bill  provides  fiscal  responsibility.  If  they 
knew  what  the  facts  really  are  they 
would  not  be  critical  The  New  York 
Times  recently  carried  an  editorial  criti- 
cal of  this  bill.  The  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial said  that  the  staffs  of  the  two  ra.x 
committees  have  resources  data  compar- 
ing the  revenue  effect  of  the  conference 
version  of  the  bill  with  the  revenue  efTect 
of  no  bill  at  all.  They  have  concluded  that 
the  first  year  the  conference  bill  will  pro- 
vide an  Increase  of  $6  479  billion  in  rev- 
enues as  compared  to  no  bill  The  New- 
York  Times  sugKested  that  this  was  a 
fraudident  com.parlson  The  editorial 
then  preceded  to  compare  the  conference 
bill  with  the  effect  of  continuing  all  1969 
ta.xes  at  current  rates  I  will  come  to 
that  But  first  if  we  compare  the  con- 
ference bill  with  what  President  Nixon 
recommended  for  1970  and  subsequent 
years  which  was  a  repeal  of  the  surtax, 
but  wnth  the  continuation  of  the  5-per- 
cent surtax  until  July  1  1970.  and  with 
other  revenue  proposals,  the  conference's 
bill  is  only  $500  million  below  the  Presi- 
dent's ftill  revenue  suggestions. 

This  IS  according  to  the  best  estimate 
the  Joint  staff  can  give  so  ui  1970  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  close  to- 
gether on  a  total  revenue  package  since 
total  Federal  revenues  are  near  $200  bil- 
lion, the  difference  is  about  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  In  1971  the  President 
would  bring  In  about  $300  million  more 
than  the  conference  version.  In  1972  the 
President  would  bring  in  about  $600  mil- 
lion less  than  the  conference.  So  the 
President  and  the  conference  are  very 
close  In  revenue  impact 

Furthermore,  if  we  take  the  present 
tax  law,  reenactlng  the  surtax,  continu- 
ing to  have  the  investment  credit,  as  we 
have  without  action  on  this  bill,  and 
continuing  to  have  the  same  provisions 
In  the  law  in  1969  but  extended  fully  in»o 
1970,  and   this  Is  what  the  New   York 


Times  suggested  as  a  comparison  Then 
the  staff  tells  me  this  means  $10  2  billion 
of  additional  revenue  as  compared  with 
86  7  billion,  for  the  conference  version  or 
a  difference  of  $3  5  billion  more. 

When  we  recognize  that  we  have  an 
economy  of  $950  billion,  it  seems  to  me 
any  sensible  economist  would  recognize 
that  this  $3  5  billion,  representing  about 
one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  GNP  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  significant  factor  In  calen- 
dar 1970  in  mfiatlng  the  economy. 

When  we  consider  the  good  in  the  bill 
in  terms  of  equity,  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  a  bill  which  Is  feasible  as  well  as 
equitable. 

Mr  President,  br>th  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  New  York  Times  raise 
the  verv  .^erlous  p*)int  that  this  bill  is 
preempting  our  future  ability  to  meet 
.such  .serious  problems  as  the  crisis  of  our 
cities 

Now  It  is  true  that  if  we  continued  the 
10-percent  surtax  for  the  next  10  years. 
If  we  repealed  the  Investment  credit.  In 
other  words  if  we  increa.sed  the  present 
level  of  taxes,  and  If  that  tiigher  level  of 
taxes  did  not  precipitate  a  recession,  we 
might  have  a  larger  Federal  revenue  to 
meet  our  pressing  domestic  problems. 

But  the  surtax  was  never  viewed  as  a 
permanent  tax  It  was  proffered  as  a 
bill  that  would  be  in  effect  for  1  year — 
2  at  the  most. 

If  we  compare  the  capacity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  meet  Its  responsibili- 
ties t,->  the  extent  President  Nixon's  tax 
proposals  would  permit  and  compare  that 
to  the  effect  of  the  conference  bill  now 
before  it.  the  staff  tells  me  that  the  long 
run  difference  Ls  less  than  $1.4  billion 
per  year  with  the  President's  version 
bringing  in  that  murh  more  I  submit 
that  In  a  $200  billion  Federal  revenue 
total  packagt? — that  is  less  than  1  percent 
and  hardly  a  highly  significant  reduc- 
tion. 

But.  Mr  President  even  If  we  take  the 
New  Y.irk  Times  assumption  that  the 
Congress  might  carry  on  indefinitely  with 
the  surtax  and  the  excise  taxes.  It  is 
evident  that  we  should  have  a  very  large 
dividend  available  for  our  vital  domestic 
needs  with  this  conf-^rence  report  as  the 
law  of  the  land   And  here  Is  why 

Secretary  Laird  has  argued  that  in 
1968  v.f  were  spendin^r  about  $30  billion 
a  year  in  Vietnam  He  has  said  that  by 
June  of  next  year  our  Vietnam  spend- 
ing w!'!  be  down  to  $17  billion 

Wit.'^.in  a  couple  of  years  it  is  the  ex- 
pectation as  well  as  hope  of  many  of  us 
th.at  the  costs  of  Vietnam  will  be  almost 
ehmlnated.  So  here  is  a  saving  of  $30 
billion  In  addition  the  Congress  has  in- 
dicated a  wlllm-mess  to  redu<"e  the  mili- 
tary budget  somewhat  further  In  this 
fi.-cal  year  for  example  we  have  cut  the 
original  1970  fl.'^cal  vear  Johnson  military 
budget — including  the  major  defense  bill 
and  military  construc'lon  bill  bv  a  total 
of  more  than  $9  billion 

Furthermore  with  a  growth  of  the 
eoonomv  of  a  modest  6-percent  a  year — 
including  inflation — 3-percent  in  real 
terms — and  with  a  progressive  tax  sys- 
tem. Federal  revenues  should  grow  at 
least  $12  billion  a  year  compounded. 

This  should  mean  that  by  1973  the 
combination  of  the  Vietnam  dividend  of 
$30  billion  and  a  $35  billion  higher  reve- 


nue that  is  $12  billion  a  year  growth 
times  3  years.  This  would  give  the 
taxpayer  less  than  one-fourth  of  this  $60 
billion  melon.  The  taxpayer  gets  about 
$15  billion  benefit  from  this  conference 
bill  compared  to  the  New  York  Times 
version.  80  domestic  needs  stands  to  get 
some  $45  billion — of  which  the  problem 
of  our  cities  can  get  a  reasonable  shaie. 

This  off-hand  sketch  of  how  this  tax 
bill  might  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  meet  its  obligations  is  of  course 
subject  to  serious  challenge,  but  I  .sub- 
mit. It  is  at  least  as  realistic  as  the  Ner 
York  Times  conclusion  that  we  are  starv- 
ing our  vital  domestic  services  to  rush 
through  a  popular  tax  reduction  bill 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  statement  and  for  his 
contribution.  As  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  comparing  it  with  having  no  bill  at 
all,  this  measure  will  raise  $6,479  billion 
for  this  year.  In  other  words,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  that  much  better  otT 
than  if  we  had  no  bill. 

Furthermore,  if  we  had  no  bill,  we 
would  be  giving  an  unintended  windfall 
by  way  of  an  investment  credit,  amount- 
ing to  $3  billion  of  unintended  tax  bene- 
fits, to  those  who  had  been  led  to  believe 
they  would  not  have  it  because  Congre.-s 
had  Intended  to  repeal  the  investment 
tax  credit  as  of  April  18. 

If  there  is  anything  inflationary  aoout 
raising  $6,479  billion  more  than  would  be 
raised  without  the  bill,  I  do  not  know 
what  It  would  be.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any- 
thing more  inflationary  than  permitting 
a  huge  tax  windfall  for  the  benefit  of 
those  for  whom  it  wjls  never  intended  at 
all,  to    the  tune  of  $3  billion. 

So  this  bill  is  a  responsible  bill  from 
the  fiscal  point  of  view.  If  we  have  more 
inflation,  it  will  not  be  becaa^'-e  of  what 
we  do  In  this  measure:  it  will  be  because 
of  other  things. 

With  regard  to  the  social  security  in- 
crease which  has  been  mentioned  today, 
all  the  resporuuble  per.plc  in  the  Depar*- 
ment  who  have  to  study  this  matter  day 
in  and  day  out — and  they  are  very  able 
and  competent  people — agree  that  the 
surplus  flowing  Into  the  fimd  is  such 
that  this  15-percent  increase,  which  Is 
•^.^mething  more  than  a  cost-of-living 
increase,  but  a  great  deal  of  which  Ls  to 
cover  a  cost-cf-livuig  increase,  can  be 
paid  by  the  fund  on  a  continuing  basis, 
and  at  no  point  in  the  future  do  we  ex- 
pect that  we  will  have  any  deficit  m  the 
fund.  The  fund  will  continue  to  grow, 
notwithstanding  the  increase — so  much 
so  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
proceed  next  year,  and  we  shall  work 
with  them,  to  pass  a  social  security  bill 
to  provide  additional  benefits  for  those 
for  whom  we  would  like  to  do  more  We 
recognize  that  that  will  require  a  tax. 
We  will  provide  whatever  tax  we  think 
IS  necessary  when  we  pass  that  measure 
and  send  it  to  the  President. 

I  do  tlunk  that  the  bill  that  we  lia\e 
passed  is  by  far  a  better  bill  than  the  bill 
the  House  passed  It  is  by  far  a  better 
bill  'ham  the  bill  the  Senate  passed:  and 
I  think  It  IS  by  far  a  better  bill  than  the 
Senate  committee  reported. 

One  thing  that  impressed  me  about  it 
wsis  the  perfect  symmetry  by  income 
groups  in  the  bill  as  finally  reported.  For 
example,  on  page  3  of  the  table  before 
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Senators — and  I  believe  that  will  be  table 
3  of  the  charts  I  placed  In  the  Record— 
one  can  see  that  where  the  percentage 
reduction  by  groups  starts  out  at  66  per- 
cent in  the  House  bill  for  those  in  the 
lowest  bracket,  and  goes  down  to  a  plus 
4 -percent  increase  in  the  highest 
bracket,  and  the  Senate  bill  starts  with 
a  79-percent  reduction  in  the  lowest 
bracket  and  arrives  at  an  8-percent  in- 
crease m  the  highest  bracket.  Senators 
may  notice  that  the  set  of  figures  finally 
approved  starts  at  69.8  percent,  roughly 
a  70-percent  reduction  in  the  lowest 
bracket,  and  winds  up  at  a  7.8  percent 
increase  in  the  highest  bracket.  But  the 
impressive  thing  there  is  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  the  final  chart.  The  tax 
curve  starts  at  69.8  percent,  then  33.2 
percent.  19.9  percent,  15.8  percent.  12.6 
percent.  8  6  percent,  5.1  percent,  and  1.9 
percent,  and  finally  an  Increase  of  7.2 
percent. 

If  one  lays  the  final  percentages  along- 
side one  another,  he  will  find  that  al- 
most a  perfectly  symetrlcal  pattern  waa 
achieved  by  the  conferees,  and  the  amaz- 
ing thing  is  that  it  was  not  achieved  by 
design;  it  was  achieved  after  we  sulded 
up  the  combination  of  factors  and  put 
them  through  a  computer. 

There  were  a  number  of  things  about 
the  bill  that  worked  out  in  that  fashion — 
so  much  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
we  had  far  more  guidance  than  we  had 
any  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  requested  on  the 

conference  report?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  not  been  requested. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeaa 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  coiisiders  the  conference  report 
on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  This 
leijislation  is  the  result  of  long  months 
of  consideration  by  the  Members  and  the 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  was  in  response  to  strong  demands  by 
our  citizens  that  the  tax  laws  be  made 
more  fair  and  equitable. 

Tlie  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  repre- 
sents the  largest  overhaul  of  the  income 
tax  laws  in  the  lilstory  of  this  Nation  and 
IS  a  complex  combination  of  relief  and 
t.ax  reform. 

While  the  final  version  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  conference  committee 
:s  not  perfect,  it  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  Senate-pmssed  bill  and  represents 
a  significant  step  in  reforming  our  tax 
laws  so  that  they  are  more  equitable. 

The  conference  bill  is  an  improvement 
over  that  passed  by  the  Senate  in  its  im- 
pact on  inflation.  In  balancing  the  bills 
projected  loss  from  relief  provisions 
atxalnst  its  gain  in  income  from  loophole 
closing  reforms  and  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax and  other  taxes  the  conference  bill 
produces  a  net  mcome  of  $6.5  billion  in 
revenue  in  1970  and  $300  million  in  1971, 
the  crucial  period  in  the  fight  against 
inflation. 

In  the  area  of  tax  reform,  many  sig- 
:iificant  steps  were  taken  by  Congress  to 
•nake  our  tax  laws  more  equitable.  FV)r 
example,  the  oil  depletion  allowance  wsis 
1  educed  from  27  \z  to  22  percent.  This  will 


eventually  net  the  Federal  Government 
more  than  $235  million  a  year. 

A  minimum  tax  was  imposed  which 
reduces  significantly  the  capacity  of 
wealthy  individuals  and  corporations  to 
escape  completely  Federal  taxation.  This 
will  net  the  Government  over  $635  mil- 
lion a  year. 

In  addition  the  bill  will  tighten  the 
regulation  on  the  operation  of  private 
foimdations  and  place  for  the  first  time 
a  tax  on  a  foimdation's  net  investment 
income. 

The  act  includes  two  measures  of  tax 
relief  that  are  vital  at  this  time.  Retire- 
ment benefits  under  social  security  would 
be  raised  15  percent  across  the  board 
starting  in  January  1970  and  the  $600 
personal  exemption  a  taxpayer  is  al- 
lowed for  himself  and  each  of  his  de- 
pendents gradually  would  rise  to  a  level 
of  $750  by  1973.  Next  July  it  would  in- 
crease to  $650  and  in  1972  it  would  be 
$700. 

I  supported  the  social  security  increase 
because  I  believe  that  the  old,  the  infirm, 
and  the  dependent  children  who  live  on 
social  security  should  have  their  bene- 
fits raised  to  allow  them  to  meet  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
that  has  occurred  in  the  last  2  years. 

Also  I  believe  that  the  increase  in  the 
$600  personal  exemption  is  only  fair  in 
light  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  raising 
and  maintaining  families.  The  provision 
is  timed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  non- 
inflationary.  The  present  exemption  of 
$600  has  been  in  existence  for  20  years, 
and  is,  in  my  judgment,  unrealistic. 

The  conference  committee  struck  from 
the  Senate-passed  version  of  the  bill  both 
reform  and  relief  provisions  that  at  an- 
other time  might  be  desirable,  but  the 
conference  hewed  to  the  basic  principle 
I  followed  in  my  votes  on  the  Senate 
floor:  That  the  provisions  of  tax  re- 
lief should  be  more  than  compensated 
for  by  income  gained  from  the  closing  of 
tax  loopholes.  In  following  this  principle. 
I  was  forced  to  vote  against  provisions 
that  I  felt  desirable  in  the  long  run,  but 
whose  effect  would  have  produced  a  net 
revenue  deficit  in  the  bill.  The  confer- 
ence committee  had  the  same  hard 
choices  and  has  recommended  to  the 
Congress  a  responsible  and  effective  tax 
reform  bill  that  on  balance  warrants  sup- 
port. I  shall  vote  for  the  bill.  I  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)   and  the  other  Senate  conferees. 

IMPORT   AMENDMENT   TO   TAX   BEFORM    BUX 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  very  much  distressed  to  note  that  the 
House-Senate  conferees  on  the  tax  re- 
form bill  have  failed  to  retain  the  import 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

My  primary  concern  in  cosponsoring 
and  supporting  this  amendment  was  the 
American  textile-apparel  industry  which 
finds  itself  in  a  completely  imtenable 
position  when  trying  to  compete  with  the 
low  wages  paid  by  their  foreign  counter- 
parts. The  same  plight  is  facing  many 
other  American  industries  also,  and  it 
was  in  recognition  of  this  problem  that 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly  adopted  the 
Cotton  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  very  im- 
portant and  significant  factor  which  no 
one  should  make  the  mistake  of  over- 


looking: The  Senate  has  not  reversed  Its 
position  by  not  maintaining  this  amend- 
ment in  the  tax  bill.  The  situation  is 
quite  to  the  contrary.  By  a  vote  of  65  to 
30,  the  Senate  has  clearly  and  irrevo- 
cably placed  itself  on  record  as  being 
willing  to  promote  and  support  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  American  jobs 
and  industry.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
this  fact, 

Mr.  President,  I  will  continue  to  work 
hard  to  insure  that  the  textile-apparel 
industry  is  allowed  to  survive  in  this 
country.  The  true  significance  of  Senate 
adoption  of  the  import  amendment  on 
December  10  must  not  be  lost  on  those 
who  may  be  reluctant  to  negotiate  an 
equitable  arrangement  whereby  the  tex- 
tile-appai-el  industry  is  protected. 

THE  TAX  REFORM   ACT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  tax 
reform  bill  is  now  before  us  in  its  final 
form— as  reported  by  the  House-Senate 
conferees. 

The  bill  has  been  somewhat  improved 
from  the  Senate  version.  Its  net  revenue 
losses  are  smaller  and  they  have  been  de- 
ferred somewhat.  Some  of  the  costly  Sen- 
ate amendments  have  been  dropped. 

It  remains,  however,  more  of  a  tax- 
cutting  masure  than  a  tax  reform  act,  at 
a  time  when  wholesale  cuts  will  only 
feed  inflation  and  take  away  revenues 
desperately  needed  to  meet  the  social 
problems  facing  this  Nation. 

An  omnibus  bill  of  this  nature  repre- 
sents a  difficult  decision  for  all  of  us.  The 
bill  contains  many  features  which  I 
strongly  favor.  It  corrects  inequities  that 
should  have  been  remedied  long  ago.  In 
reforming  our  tax  structure,  however,  we 
must  be  sure  to  do  so  on  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible basis  with  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate revenues  to  pay  for  the  changes 
we  make. 

The  present  bill  does  not  rest  on  a 
sound  fiscal  basis.  It  overdoes  tax  de- 
creases and  "imderdoes"  compensating 
tax  increases.  It  falls,  in  short,  to  pay  for 
itself.  The  total  impact  of  the  bill  is 
strongly  inflationary  and  will  deprive  us 
in  future  years  of  the  funds  urgently  re- 
quired to  deal  with  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. 

Certainly,  the  present  level  of  military 
expenditures  is  a  major  reason  why  we 
cannot  now  afford  to  adopt  the  large  tax 
reductions  of  this  bill. 

I  have  been  an  opponent  of  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  military  spending,  which  I 
consider  excessive.  I  have  proposed  a 
complete  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
within  1  year,  thus  eliminating  a  large 
part  of  the  S25  to  S30  billion  we  are 
spending  on  the  war.  I  also  have  voted 
against  the  military  authorization  and 
military  appropriations  bills  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  year. 

These  military  expenditures,  however, 
remain  a  fact  of  life.  Until  they  are  re- 
duced— as  I  firmly  believe  they  should 
be — I  cannot  support  a  tax  bill  that  re- 
sults in  such  a  large  revenue  loss. 

Therefore,  despite  improvements,  the 
overall  effect  of  this  bill  is  still  negative. 
I  will  vote  against  the  bill. 

FISCAL    IMPACT 

The  crucial  test  of  this  bill  is  its  fiscal 
effect:  that  is,  how  much  net  revenue 
gain  or  loss  it  creates. 

It  is  imperative  at  this  time  that  a  tax- 
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reform    measure    adopted    by    Conirre&s 
does  not  produce  major  revenue  losses. 

Inflation  continues  to  erode  the  sav- 
iryjs  of  miliior^s  of  Americans  aiid  di- 
minish the  purchasing  power  of  their 
earrunxs 

This  year,  the  value  of  the  dollar  has 
declined  by  a  sta^gerlnK  6-percent  A  1- 
percent  nse  :n  tlie  consumer  pnce  level 
represent;5  an  invisible  but  very  real  tax 
of  $6  billion  A  6-percent  nse.  .such  as 
occurred  this  year,  means  an  luvisable 
consumer  tax  of  $36  billion. 

A  major  shortfall  in  the  tax  bill  would 
only  aggravate  this  inflation.  The  tax 
savmgs  of  .such  a  measure  could  well  be 
more  than  ofT.set  by  a  further  decline  In 
the  value  of  the  dollar 

Aside  from  the  question  of  Inflation, 
a  properly  balanced  tax  package  i.s  es- 
sential to  provide  the  tax  revenues 
needed  to  fund  effective  programs  for 
dealing  with  the  Nation  .s  social  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  difllcult  enough  under  present 
budgetary  limitations  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  for  welfare  reform,  revenue 
sharing",  health,  urban  rehabilitation, 
educafron.  and  job  training  program.s  It 
IS  stating  the  obvious  that  a  tax  bill 
that  cuts  several  billion  dollars  from 
Federal  revenues  would  make  it  nearly 
impossible  to  finance  these  eCTorts  at 
adequate  levels 

Our  budgetary  problems  have  been 
aggravated  by  excessive  military  spend- 
ing that  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  opposed.  Such  military  spendlner, 
however,  remains  a  reality.  The  bitter 
experience  of  many  years  suggests  that 
If  revenues  are  cut.  it  will  be  domestic 
programs,  not  military  expenditures, 
that  will  suffer  most. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  tax  bill 
was  completely  out  of  balance. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  resulted 
in  a  gigantic  net  revenue  loss  of  $4.7 
billion  in  1971  This  would  have  vir- 
tually ended  all  hopes  of  bringing  in- 
flation under  control  m  that  critical 
year 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  created  a 
long-cerm  revenue  loss  of  55  5  billion,  on 
the  basis  of  present  income  figures  This 
would  have  created  a  permanent  infla- 
tionary pressure  m  the  economy  and 
drastically  interfered  with  the  financing 
of  essential  domestic  pragrams  for  al- 
leviating poverty,  himger,  and  urban 
decay 

I  felt  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  becaase  of  these 
clearly  excessive  and  inflationary  revenue 
losses 

And  frankly,  I  found  it  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  some  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues— who  have  been  highly  vocal  in 
calling  for  massive  new  dome.stic  pro- 
a:rams  at  the  Federal  level — could  have 
supported  such  enormous  cuts  in  the 
revenues  needed  to  finance  these  pro- 
grams 

The  conference  version  of  the  bill  now 
before  us  has  been  brought  into  balance 
m  the  first  2  years,  1970  and  1971  It  ci>n- 
tmues.  however,  tj  create  large  net  rev- 
enue losses  in  subsequent  years. 

Based  on  present  income  figures,  the 
net  loss  will  be  $18  billion  :n  1972,  $3  8 
billion  m  1974.  and  $2,5  billion  over  the 


long  run  As  incomes  rise,  these  losses 
win  be  larger 

In  my  testimony  k)efore  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  stated  that  the  tax 
bill  should  Involve  no  net  revenue  loss.  I 
still  strongly  believe  this  ls  true  A  bal- 
anced tax  iJackaKe^m  which  revenue 
losses  do  not  exceed  ie\pnue  gains — en- 
tails in  itself  no  inflationary  risks  It 
also  pre.serves  the  funds  .sci  badly  needed 
for  financing  domestic  social  programs 

The  long-term  los-i  created  by  the  bill 
is  it-s  major  weakness  It  will  continue 
to  build  mflationaiy  pressures  It  will 
reduce  the  tLscai  dividend"  which  will 
accrue  from  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
It  will  increase'  the  budgetary  strains 
upon  our  domestic  programs. 

How  can  we  provide  adequate  funding 
f.)r  nur  existing  education,  employment, 
health,  and  hoiismg  protirams  in  the  next 
years,  if  we  now  cut  billions  of  dollars 
from  the  tax  revenues  that  finance  these 
prokjrams' 

How  can  we  mitiate  new  programs  to 
-strengthen  the  fiscal  base  of  States  and 
localities,  such  as  revenue  .sharing,  if  we 
now  succumb  to  the  temptations  of 
wholesale  tax  cuts'^ 

H  )W  can  .ve  take  tnilv  effective  action 
to  bring  inflation  under  control  and  keep 
it  under  control  if  we  now  adopt  les- 
islation  that  will  surely  produce  major 
revenue  :o.sses  only  a  few  year.s  from 
now  '■' 

THE    ilEI-in-    Mf_\SI'RFS 

The  conference  version  of  the  bill  in- 
creases the  personal  exemption  to  750 
m  3  yearly  .stages  It  adopt*  a  low-income 
allowance  that  would  remove  over  5  mil- 
lion poor  and  near-t>oor  from  tlie  tax 
rolls  It  increases  Uie  standard  deduc- 
tion to  15  percent  of  meome  with  a  S2.000 
ceiling,  m  3  yearly  stages  It  retains  a 
Senate  provision  that  would  lower  the 
rate  for  single  persons — now  so  unfairly 
treated — .so  that  they  would  pay  no  more 
'^han  '20  torrent  ab<ive  the  tax  for  mar- 
ried oersons    >f  the  same  income 

The.^e  are  ijood  measures.  I  would  have 
supported  them  under  circumstances  of 
fiscal  responsibility  with  the  provision 
of  adequate  revenues  to  pay  for  them. 

Agaui.  the  real  obstacle  ui  the  way  i)f 
these  tax  relief  meaMues  is  the  current 
rate  of  mi!itar>-  pending  -nearly  ,S90 
billion  a  year 

Once  we  are  able  to  reduce  this  mili- 
tary spendini,'  to  a  more  reasonable  level, 
as  I  certainly  hope  we  can.  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  tax  relief  measures 
would  betrm  to  make  fiscal  sense. 

The  bill,  however,  does  not  raise  the 
revenues  needed  to  meet  the  cost  of 
these  relief  measures. 

Tax  relief  is  not  real  relief  if  the  tax- 
payers  savings  are  eaien  up  by  infla- 
tion. The  net  loss  created  by  this  bill  may 
wei;  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  by  more  than  the  taxes  saved 
thr<iugh  Its  relief  provisions. 

SOCIAL    SEC  rR  ITT 

The  conference  bill,  like  the  Senate 
version,  contains  an  across-the-board 
15-percent  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits 

I  supfx)rted  this  increase  in  the  Senate 
because  I  felt  it  essential  to  protect  the 
financial  security  of  miUloris  of  elderly 


Americans.  A  15-percent  increase  is 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  over  recent  years. 

I  believe,  however,  that  Congress  will 
adopt  this  increase  as  a  separate  measure 
even  if  this  tax  bill  is  not  made  law. 

SI-RTAX 

The  present  bill,  like  the  House  and 
Senate  versions,  extended  the  surtax  at 
a  5-p>ercent  rate  until  the  middle  of  next 
year. 

I  have  long  contended  that  this  surtax 
extension  Is  essential  to  brake  inflation 
and  curb  rising  interest  rates.  In  fact  I 
would  still  prefer  the  extension  of  a  10- 
percent  surcharge  until  the  middle  of 
next  year. 

Last  June,  I  wrote  all  my  former  col- 
leagues in  the  House  urging  them  to 
adopt  a  surtax  extension;  and  I  voted  for 
It  m  the  Senate. 

I  trust,  however,  that  Congress— as- 
suming it  has  any  sense  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility^would  continue  the  surtax  for 
another  6  months  even  if  this  tax  reform 
bill  is  not  enacted. 

INVESTMENT    CREDtT 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  indicated  that  I  had 
substantial  reservations  about  the  advisi- 
bility  of  repealing  the  investment  tax 
credit. 

Vigorous  fiscal  measures  are  clearly 
needed  to  combat  the  inflation  that  now 
threatens  our  economy.  We  must  accept 
the  fact  that  these  measures,  to  be  effec- 
tive, cannot  be  painless. 

We  must  be  equally  aware,  however,  of 
the  risks  of  putting  all  the  fiscal  and 
monetai-v  brakes  on  at  once.  The  anti- 
inflationai-\-  measures  we  are  Invoking 
now  may  take  a  sub.stantiaJ  i)eriod  of 
time  before  they  are  fully  felt — and  then 
may  '  grab  '  all  at  once. 

This  problem  of  a  long  leadtime  is  par- 
ticularly serious  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  The  credit  does  not 
primarily  affect  consumer  spjending 
now:  It  affects  capital  expenditures  '! 
months  to  2  years  from  now.  Removing 
the  credit  now  may  take  hold  at  a  fu- 
ture time  when  we  are  no  longer  .so  much 
concerned  wnth  inflation  as  with  reces- 
sion. 

The  experience  of  a  few  years  ago — 
when  Congress  repealed  the  credit  only 
to  restore  it — suggests  the  inad\1sability 
of  trj-ing  to  turn  the  credit  on  and  off  to 
offset  .swings  in  the  economy. 

I  think  it  IS  essential  to  have  a  perma- 
nent tax  incentive  for  long-run  economic 
growth  The  investment  tax  credit  sen-ed 
this  function. 

The  fact  that  the  bill  eliminates  the 
aivestment  credit — and  thus  adds  to  the 
ilsk  of  recession — is  a  further  basis  for 
votmg  against  the  bill. 

LOOPHOLES 

The  present  bill  makes  some  steps 
toward  closing  loopholes  In  the  present 
tax  law  which  favor  special  interest 
groups. 

One  is  the  adoption  of  the  minimum 
tax  on  wealthy  individuals  who  are  no'x- 
escaping  taxation  by  various  deductions. 
I  support  the  principle  of  such  a  mini- 
mum tax.  and  voted  for  the  Senate 
amendment  for  calculating  the  tax  that 
was  adopted  by  the  conference. 
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In  other  respects,  the  Senate  bill  has 
been  unduly  solicitous  of  private  Interest 
groups,  at  the  expense  of  real  reform.  A 
glaring  example  is  the  oil-depletion 
allowance — which  was  reduced  in  the 
House  to  20  f>ercent  but  only  decreased  to 
22  percent  in  conference  version.  I  sup- 
ported an  amendment — which  failed  In 
the  Senate — to  reduce  the  allowance  to 
20  percent. 

FOC.VDATIONS 

The  treatment  of  private  foundations 
in  this  bill  is  most  disappointing.  It  is 
true  that  the  bill  provides  a  positive 
means  for  curtailment  of  past  foundation 
abuses — such  as  self-dealing  and  the 
misuse  of  tax  exemption  for  private  in- 
fluence or  Liain — and  requires  greater 
ijublir  disclosure  of  foundation  activities. 
Some  of  the  harsh  provisions  in  the 
House  bill,  later  changed  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  regarding  excessive 
sanctions  on  foundations  and  their  man- 
agers and  foundation  re.sponsibility  for 
the  expenditures  of  their  grantees,  have 
been  accepted  in  conference. 

Nonetheless,  in  a  number  of  ways  this 
bill  reflects  a  punitive  approach  to  foun- 
dation reform  which  will  merely  deprive 
society  of  an  important  source  of  crea- 
tivity and  thought.  We  have,  in  effect, 
not  reformed  the  foundations;  we  have 
somewhat  deformed  them. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  Imposi- 
ti:)n  of  a  4-percent  tax  on  foundation  net 
Investment  income.  The  conference  com- 
mittee has  made  a  critical  mistake  in  re- 
jecting the  supervisory  fee  based  on  as- 
sets which  the  Senate  passed. 

In  my  judgment,  the  tax  is  an  unwar- 
ranted departure  from  the  principle  that 
income  of  nonprofit  organizations  orga- 
nized for  charitable  purposes  should  be 
free  from  taxation. 

It  is  discriminatory  In  that  it  would 
only  be  levied  against  foundations  and 
not  against  other  nonprofit  charities  such 
as  schools,  universities,  churches,  and 
hospitals. 

It  would  hit  not  the  donors  or  oflScers 
of  foundations,  but  the  whole  range  of 
tducational,  scientific,  medical,  cultural, 
and  social  activities  they  finance.  A  4- 
percent  tax  on  foundations  means  an 
automatic  corresponding  loss  of  funds 
lor  these  activities.  To  the  extent  that 
foundations  aid  the  public,  the  public 
IS  hurt  by  this  tax  on  their  investment 
Income. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  rationale  for 
collecting  revenue  from  foundations 
should  be  to  encourage  more  effective  su- 
per\ision  of  their  activities  through  the 
imposition  of  a  filing  fee.  The  language 
of  the  Senate  bill  clearly  stated  that  an 
annual  audit  fee  on  assets  would  be  Im- 
posed for  the  purposes  of  administration, 
and  provided  for  annual  review  by  the 
Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  so  that  col- 
lection of  the  fee  would  accurately  re- 
flect the  costs  of  such  administration  and 
supervision.  There  are  no  such  provisions 
in  this  bill  or  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee report.  Certainly.  It  was  the  view  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  find  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  that  these  funds 
should  be  collected  only  to  cover  in- 
creased auditing  the  supervision  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  A  4-percent 
tax  on  income  is  alreadj'  twice  as  much 
revenue    as    the    Treasury   indicated   it 


would  need  to  carry  out  such  an  auditing 
program  adequately. 

In  sum,  this  tax  creates  a  dangerous 
precedent.  If  it  is  appropriate  to  tax 
foundation  income  now  at  the  rate  of 
4  percent,  then  why  not  at  10  percent, 
or  25  percent  next  year  or  the  year  after? 
Will  other  nonprofit  charities  such  as 
schools,  universities,  and  churches — 
which  escaped  this  time — be  the  next 
target?  If  the  Federal  Government  can 
tax  foiuidations,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments could  do  the  same.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  road  ahead  is  only  too  clear: 
the  Government  now  has  opened  the 
door  to  taking  a  larger  and  larger  bite 
from  foundation  income,  and  as  a  re- 
sult a  smaller  and  smaller  portion  wdll 
be  left  over  to  fulfill  charitable  and  social 
purposes. 

A  second  aspect  of  this  bUl  which  deep- 
ly disturbs  me  is  the  broad  language  re- 
stricting foundations  in  taking  positions 
on  the  social  issues  facing  us  today. 

Foundations  are  now  engaged  in 
studies  or  projects  on  almost  every  topic 
of  public  concern,  be  it  air  pollution. 
juvenile  delinquency,  coiu-t  reform,  drug 
abuse,  international  satellite  communi- 
cations, or  the  problems  of  famine  in 
India.  Every  one  of  these  topics  is  a 
matter  of  significant  legislative  concern. 
Every  one  of  them  is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic interest. 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  sense  to  in- 
hibit foundations  in  any  way  from  shar- 
ing their  ideas  with  those  who  must 
make  decisions  in  these  vital  areas. 

Third,  the  bill  creates  a  broad  defini- 
tion of  private  foundations  which  de- 
scribes them  from  a  totally  new  vantage 
point.  The  public  has  traditionally 
viewed  foundations  as  private,  nonprofit 
organizations  vrtth  a  principal  fund  of 
their  own,  established  primarily  to  make 
grants  in  support  of  charitable,  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  civic  purposes  serv- 
ing the  public  welfare. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  expand 
this  traditional  definition  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  wide  range  of  other  institu- 
tions would  now  be  classified  as  "private 
foimdations." 

Some  of  these  institutions  are  primar- 
ily engaged  in  research  or  in  conducting 
studies  on  education,  medical,  scientific, 
and  social  issues.  They  have  never  been 
considered  foundations  in  the  past. 
Others  are  public  service  organizations 
working  with  the  community,  or  health, 
welfare,  and  other  programs.  Many  of 
them  are  heavily  dependent  upon  foim- 
dation  grants  for  their  very  existence. 
Newly  classified  as  foundations  imder 
the  bill,  they  will  be  subject  to  the  4-per- 
cent tax  on  income — thereby  having  less 
money  available  to  conduct  their  activ- 
ities; and  they  will  also  be  subject  to  the 
bill's  program  limitations  upon  founda- 
tions. 

Finally,  I  regret  that  the  conference 
committee  has  not  fully  accepted  the 
Senate  provision  regarding  nonpartisan 
voter  education  and  registration  drives. 
By  a  substantial  margin,  the  Senate  in- 
dicated its  interest  in  a  far  less  restric- 
tive version  than  the  House  has  passed. 
I  would  voice  my  concern  that  we  have 
overreacted  to  past  abuses  in  curtailing 
activities  of  organizations  which  have 
and  can  contribute  so  much  to  broaden- 


ing   participation    in    our    democratic 
processes. 

Private  foundations  have  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  scientific,  intellectual,  cul- 
tural, and  social  development  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  am  distressed  that  their  role  has 
not  been  recognized  in  this  bill. 

CAPtTAL  GAINS 

The  House  proposed  a  far-reaching 
change  in  the  treatment  of  capital  gains. 
It  did  so  with  very  little  study  of  how 
such  a  change  could  affect  capital  forma- 
tion and  economic  growth. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  cautioned  against  making 
such  a  fundamental  change  in  so  much 
haste,  saying: 

The  Epeclal  treatment  now  accorded  to 
capital  gains  is  not  just  a  loophole.  It  is  a 
way  of  stimulating  Invpstment.  Any  change 
in  this  treatment  most  be  considered,  there- 
fore, not  In  the  loophole-plugging  spirit 
merited  by  special  privilege  provisions  of  the 
t'ix  code,  but  In  the  spirit  of  inquiry  Into 
all  factors  affecting  capital  formation  and 
economic  growth  in  this  nation. 

It  may  well  be  that  changes  of  the  present 
rules  are  desirable.  But  the  effect  of  those 
changes  on  the  economy,  on  markets,  and  on 
individuals  must  first  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Tlip  haste  with  which  action  was  taken 
on  these  changes  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives did  not  permit  adequate  Investiga- 
tion of  the  consequences. 

The  conference  version  has  dropped 
one  of  the  House  changes — the  extension 
of  the  6-month  holding  period.  It  has, 
however,  followed  the  lead  of  the  House 
in  partly  abolishing  the  25-percent  al- 
ternate tax  for  capital  gains.  I  still  re- 
main unconvinced  that  suflBcient  study 
has  been  made  of  the  economic  impact  of 
this  action. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND  FIRE- 
MEN'S SALARY  ACT  OF  1958  AND 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS'  SALARY  ACT  OP  1955, 
TO  INCREASE  SALARIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  622,  S.  2694. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  2694)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
crease salaries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  «iacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TITLE  I— SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  POLICEMEN  AND 
FIREMEN 

Sec.  101.  Section  101  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-823)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  101.  The  annual  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  foUowlng  sched- 
ule of  rates: 
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Sec  102  The  rif^s  of  '^aalc  ;ompensatIon 
of  officers  and  members  '.o  whom  the  imend- 
menta  rr.ade  by  section  101  of  this  title  apply 
shall  be  ad;■i.■^•e<l  a-s  '.    1.  jWS 

Each  otp.-er  and  member  recelvlnij  basic 
'xjmpen.sat.ion  Immediately  prior  to  the  efTec- 
tlve  daSe  '^f  this  t:t;e  at  ir.e  of  the  ,sch*»du;ed 
ser'.'ice  or  '.  inRcttv  ra'es  of  a  salary  class  or 
subi.-la-ss  .r.  the  ialarr  schedule  In  section  101 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  F'.re- 
men  s  S.ila.-y  A-t  of  13.58  sh;Ul  receive  .i  rate 
of  basic  compensation  at  the  corresponding 
scheduled  service  or  1  ^nijevity  rate  In  effect 
on  and  ^fer  th*-  effective  date  of  this  title, 
except  th.it 

i'  Each  officer  .ir  menxber  who  Immedi- 
ately prfi^r  •'•  -h-  etr^-.-vve  dace  ,r  "his  ■\-\e 
was  as8l(?r.ed  as  technician  I  or  plalnclothes- 
nxasi  in  svibc'.ajs  b  ''f  ^laiss  1  or  as  tech- 
olcl.ui  n.  station  clerk  or  motorcycle  'jfflrer 
In  subclass  ■  .- 1  of  class  I  shall,  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  be  assigned  as  and  re- 
ceive basic  compensation  as  technlcan,  plaln- 
clothesman  s*a'i'  n  Merle  .ir  motorcvcle  officer 
Ln  subclass  bi  of  class  1  at  the  service  step 
ir  lrGi^ev:"v  I'ep  '.n  iiibclass  bi  -i  rresp.  tid- 
ing to  that  service  step  or  longe'.ity  step  In 
which  he  was  serving  Immediately  prior  to 
the  efTectlve  dat*  of  this  title 

ibi  Each  officer  or  member  who  Immedi- 
ately prl'T  'o  -he  effective  date  of  t.his  v.tle 
was  serving  as  a  tire  inspector  assigned  as 
technician  I  or  technician  n  In  subclass  ib' 
or  >ci  of  class  2  shall,  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  "itle  be  placed  niid  receive  batslc  ci  rii- 
pensatlon  as  are  inspector  assigned  as  tech- 
nician In  subclass  ■  b  i  of  class  2  at  the  service 
step  or  longevity  step  In  subclass  bi  corre- 
sponding "o  that  service  step  or  longe'.-lty 
step  In  which  he  was  serving  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  fhls  tl'le 
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(cl  EacJi  officer  ir  member  who  tmnnedl- 
itelv  prior  t-o  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
W'ts  serving  In  subclass  bi  of  class  9  shall. 
'n  the  effective  date  of  this  title  be  placed  In 
and  receive  basic  compensation  In  class  10 
•it  the  service  .-.tep  or  longevity  step  corre- 
sponding -o  that  .service  step  or  longevity 
step  m  which  he  wiia  .serving  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

id.  The  Plre  ('hie.'  .ir  Chief  of  Police  who 
immedla'elv  prv.r  'u  '  .'le  effec'lv  date  of  this 
tl'le  wa.s  serving  In  class  10  shall  on  the  effec- 
tive date  .f  this  title  be  placeu  In  and  re- 
'.■eive  basic  compen-satlon  In  .lass  11  at  the 
service  step  In  which  he  was  serving  !m- 
medlat^-ly  prior  to  -he  effective  date  of  this 
"itle 

e.  Each  officer  .t  member  <,f  -he  Metro- 
P'  U'.m  Police  force  who  l.s  performing  the 
du'v  if  a  dog  handler  in  t  ,ifter  'he  effec- 
'Ive  date  of  *hls  title  shall  receive  In  addl- 
'lon  to  his  basic  comf>ensatiun  an  additional 
85j5  per  .mnum.  except  that  If  a  p>ollce  pri- 
vate :s  cla-ssed  as  technician  m  subclass  ib) 
of  .-laBs  ;  In  the  ^alarv  schedule  '.n  section  101 
jf  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men s  Salary  .\c'  of  IS.'iS  solelv  on  account  of 
his  'lutlea  a.s  dog  handler,  such  police  private 
shall  riot  be  entitled  -o  the  additional  com- 
pen.satlou  authorized  by  this  paragraph. 

Sec.  10:3.  Section  3U3(c»  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
''.>5a,  as  .imended  DC  Ctxie,  sec  +-829ici). 
Is  iiniended  bv  deleting  '  b'  or  tcC'and  m- 
ser'ing  :n  lieu  -herei.!     nr     bi' 

Sec  104  Paragraphs  2i  and  '3)  of  section 
401  ai  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen  s  Salary  .Act  of  1958  (DC  Code,  sec. 
4-832iai  I    are  amended  'o  read  as  follows: 

■  2i  N(jt  more  than  three  .luccoeslve  lon- 
gevity st«p  increases  may  be  granted  to  any 
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officer  or  member  In  salary  classes  1  throuch 
4,  nor  .more  than  two  successive  longevity 
step  mcrea.ses  may  be  granted  to  ;iny  officer 
or  member  m  salary  classes  5  through   10 

"i3i  In  the  case  of  the  officers  or  members 
serving  In  .salary  classes  other  'han  class  1. 
each  longevity  step  Increase  .shall  be  equal 
to  one  step  increase  of  the  salary  class  or 
subclass  of  a  salary  class  In  which  the  officer 
or  member  Is  serving." 

Sec.  105.  lai  Section  105  of  Public  Law 
88-575.  approved  September  2.  1964  1 78  Stat 
882.  D  C  C(Xle,  sec  4-832(ci  i  .  Is  repealed,  el- 
fectlve  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title 

ibi  Notwithstanding  this  section,  the  rate 
of  basic,  gross,  or  total  annual  pay  received 
by  an  officer  or  member  Immediately  belt. re 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  reason  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  106  Except  for  section  105.  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1969. 

Sec     107    This   title   may   be   cited   as   the 
District   of   Columbia  Police  and   Firemen  s 
Salary  Act  Amendments  of   1969". 
TITLE    11— SALARY    INCREASE    FOR    DIS- 
TRICT OF   COLUMBIA   TEACHERS 

Sec    201.   This    title   may   be   cited   as   the 
District    of    Columbia  Teachers'   Salary  Act 
.Amendments  of  1969" 

Sec  202  The  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  521),  as 
amended  i  DC  Code.  sec.  31-1501  et  seq.).  Is 
amended  as  follows. 

Ill  Section  1  (DC  Code,  sec.  31-1501)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  salary  schedules 
contained  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 
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"Service  steps 


5 


Class  1 

A  Superintendent  ot  schools - 

B.  Vice  superintendent 

C'Jss  2: 

A.  Deputy  superintendent. 

B   Associate  superintendent.. 

Class  3    Assistant  superintendent 

Class4     .       .    .    .       

Director,  curriculum. 
Director  statt  development. 
f>ecuti»e  assistant  t:  superintendent. 
Class  5 

Group  A,  bactielor  s  degree.    

Group  B,  master  s  degree 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D  doctor  s  degree     

Chiel  enaminer. 

Executive  assistants  to  vice  and  associate  superintendents. 
Director  ol  food  services. 
Director,  industrial  and  adult  education. 
Class  6 

GiouD  B,  master's  degree. 

Le^el  IV.  principal 

Level  III    principal 

Level  II.  luincipal ... 

Level  !,  I  rincipal    

GroupC   MA    plus  30  

Level  IV,  (jnncioal 

Level  III.  principal. 

Level  II.  pinicipal    

Level  I.  principal 

Gioup  D.  dociors  degree 

Le.el  IV.  [irincipal 

Level  III.  princip.ll 

Level  II    pnncinal   .  .     -..- 

Level  I    principal  

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (elementary  schools). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (junior  and  senior  high 

schools). 
Assistant    to    assistant    superintendent   (general    research, 

budget,  and  legislation). 
Assistant   to   assistant   superintendent  ol   pupil   personnel 

services. 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (industrial  and  adult 
education,   vocational    education,   evening   and   summer 
school) 
Director  elementary  education  (supervision  and  instruction). 
Director   health,  physical  education,  athletics  and  safety 
Director,  special  education. 
Principal,  senior  high  school. 
Principal,  junior  high  school. 
Principal,  elementary  school. 
Principal,  vocational  high  school. 
Principal.  Americanization  school. 
Principal,  bovs'  junior-senior  high  school. 
Pmciapl,  Capitol  Page  School. 
Principal,  health  school. 
Principal,  laboratory  school. 
Principal   veterans'  high  school. 
t'iass?: 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Group  C  .master  s  degree  plus  30  credit  hours. 

Group  D.  doctor  s  degree 

Supernsng  iireclor.  elementary  education  (supervision  and  instruc- 

Iior) 
bupeivising  director,  audiovisual  instruction. 
Supervising  director,  adult  education  and  summer  school. 
Supervising  director,  rubiect  field. 
Supervising  director   reading  clinic. 
Supervising  director,  athletics. 
Direclor.  school  attendance. 
Supervishig  cirector,  curriculum. 
Director,  elementary  education. 
Director  elementary  education  (administration). 
(.lass  8: 

Group  B.  master's  degree 

Group  C.  master  s  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D.  soctor's  ilegree     

Statistical  analyst. 

Assistant  principal,  senior  high  school. 
Assistant  (.rincipal.  lunior  high  school. 
Assistant  ftmcipal.  elementary  school. 
Assistant  principal,  vocational  high  school. 
Assistant  principal.  Americanization  school. 
Assistant  pnnc  pal.  health  school. 
Cass  9: 

Group  A.  bachelor  s  degree. 

Group  B,  master's  degree      

Group  C.  master's  decree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  0  doctor's  degree. .     

Assistant  director,  food  services. 
Cass  1j 

Group  B,  master's  .-'egree 

Group  C   master's  oesree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  0.  doctor's  degree 

Assistant  director,  audio  visual  instruction. 
Assistant  director  subject  field. 
Assistant  director,  adult  education  and  summer  school. 
Supervisor,  elementary  education. 
Liass  11: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D.  doctor's  degree.       

Assistant  director,  practical  nursing. 
Class  12: 

Gioup  B,  master's  degree.      

Group  C.  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  0.  doctor's  degree 

Chief  attendance  officer. 
Clinical  psychologist 


J38.500  

35,000  

31,000  

29,000 

22,190         J22,720         $23,250  $23,780         $24,130         $24,840         $25,370         $25,900        $26,430 

19,480  19,940  20,400  20,860  21,320  21,780  22,240  22,700         23,160 


17,600 

18,040 

18,480 

18,920 

19,360 

19,800 

20,240 

20,580 

21,120 

18,380 

18,820 

19,250 

19,700 

20, 140 

20,580 

21.020 

21,460 

21,900 

18,770 

19,210 

19,650 

20,090 

20,530 

20,970 

21,410 

21,850 

22,290 

19,160 

19.600 

20.040 

20.480 

20,920 

21.360 

21.800 

22,240 

22,680 

17,860 

18,285 

18.710 

19.135 

19,560 

19,985 

20,410 

20, 835 

21,260 

17,860 

18,285 

18,710 

19,135 

19,560 

19.985 

20,410 

20, 835 

21,260 

17,345 

17,770 

18,195 

18,520 

19,045 

19,470 

19, 895 

20,  320 

20,  745 

16,830 

17,255 

17,680 

18,105 

18,630 

18,955 

19,380 

19,805 

20,  230 

16,315 

15,740 

17,165 

17,590 

18,015 

18,440 

18,865 

19,290 

19,715 

18,250 

18,675 

19,100 

19.525 

19,950 

20,375 

20, 800 

21,225 

21,550 

18,250 

18,675 

19,100 

19.b25 

19,950 

20,375 

20. 800 

21,225 

21,550 

17,735 

18,160 

18,  585 

19.010 

19,435 

19,860 

2, 0285 

20,710 

21.135 

17,220 

17,545 

18,070 

18.495 

18,920 

19,345 

19,770 

20, 195 

20,620 

16.705 

17,130 

17,555 

17.980 

18,405 

18.830 

19,255 

19.580 

20,105 

18,640 

19,065 

19,490 

19.915 

20,340 

20,765 

21,190 

21,615 

22,040 

18,640 

19.065 

19,490 

19.915 

20,340 

20,  755 

21.190 

21,615 

22.040 

18.125 

18,550 

18,975 

19,400 

19,825 

20,250 

20,675 

21,100 

21,525 

17,610 

18,035 

18,450 

18.885 

19,301 

19,735 

20,160 

20,  585 

21,010 

17,095 

17,520 

17,945 

18.370 

18,795 

19,220 

19,545 

20,  070 

20,495 

16,205 

16,595 

16, 985 

17,375 

17,765 

18,155 

18,545 

18,935 

19,325 

16,595 

16,985 

17,375 

17,765 

18.155 

18,545 

18,935 

19,325 

19,715 

16,985 

17,375 

17,765 

18,155 

18.545 

18,935 

19,326 

19,715 

20,105 

14,685 

14,985 

15,385 

16,785 

16.185 

15,685 

16,985 

17,485 

17,986 

15,005 

15,305 

15.705 

16.1C5 

15,505 

16.905 

17,305 

17.805 

18,305 

15,325 

15,625 

15,025 

16.425 

15,825 

17,225 

17,625 

18,125 

18,525 

13.880 
14,660 
15,050 
IS,  440 


14,095 
14. 485 
14,875 


13,670 
14,060 
14,450 


13,200 
13, 590 
13,980 


14.240 
15,020 
15,410 
15,800 


14,445 
14.835 
15.225 


14,005 
14,395 
14,785 


13,525 
13,915 
14,305 


14,500 
15,380 
15,770 
16, 160 


14,795 
15,185 
15,575 


14,340 
14,730 
15,120 


13,850 
14,240 
14, 630 


19,960 

15.710 
16.130 
16.520 


15.145 
15.535 
15,925 


14,675 
15,065 
15,455 


14,175 
14,565 
14,955 


15,320 
16,100 
16,490 
16,880 


15.495 
15.885 
16,275 


15,010 
15,400 
15,790 


14,500 
14. 890 
15,280 


15,680 
15,460 
15,850 
17,240 


15,845 
15.235 
16,625 


15,  345 
15,735 
16, 125 


14. 825 
15,215 
15,605 


16,040 
16,820 
17,210 
17,600 


16,195 
16,  585 
16,975 


15,580 
15,070 
16,460 


15,150 
15,540 
15,930 


16,400 
17,180 
17.570 
17,960 


16,545 
16.935 
17,325 


16,015 
15, 405 
16,795 


15,475 
15.865 
16,255 


16,750 
17.540 
17,930 
18,320 


16,895 
17,285 
17,675 


16,350 
16,740 
17,130 


15,800 
16, 190 
16,  580.' 
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10 


12 


Class  13 

Croup  8.  m»»t»fs  <l«|f»« J12.  080      J12.465      $12,850 

Group  C,  miiftar'    lafrM  plus  30  crwlH  hours.      12,470        I2.KS        13  240 

Sroup  0   loctor  1  1«jre«  12.860        13  245        13  630 

Aijutjnl  professor   laborjtory  school. 
PsycKiiitric  iocist  tiofMtt 

Class  14 

GrouD  A.  bacnolor -.  !)ejr»« 9.  I'M         9,6*0        10,070 

Group  B   iiaittf  »  1»ir..<) 10.030        10.440        10.  8S0 

Group  C  miistar's  jegrm  plus  30  credit  ttoun.      10.420        10.830        11.240 

Group  0  loctors  lesre*        ^„,. 10,810        11,220       11.630 

Coordmaiof  of  practical  lursmg. 
Census  supervoor. 


JI3.235 
13.625 

14.  ni5 


10.480 
11.760 
11.650 
12  040 


SI  3. 620 

14.010 
14  400 


10  890 
11.670 
12  06O 
12.450 


tl4,0OS 
14.395 

14.  785 


11.300 
12.060 
12.470 
12.860 


tl4.390 
14.780 
15,170 


11.710 
12  490 
12.880 
13.270 


J14, 775 
15  165 
15.555 


12.120 
12  900 
13.290 
13.680 


J15, 160 

15,  550 

16  940  


12,530 
13.310 
13.700 
14.090 


SI  2  940 
13.720 

14  no 

14,500 


J13,350 

14.  no 

14.520 
14,910 


J13  760 
14,540 
14,930 
15,320 


$14  i-1 
14  iW 
15,  ?40 

15,  ;:j 


"CUSS  IS 


"Service  slaps 


1 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Graup  A.  bacheler's  degraa      . . 

GfMp  A-l.  bachelor's  degree  plus  15  credit  hours. 

GhiuD  8.  master's  dairae .  . 

Group  C   master's  ia(r«e  plus  30  credil  hours     . 

Group  0,  master  5  Jegiee  plus  60  credit  nours.  _ 

Teacher   elementary  j;.d  secondary  schools. 

Attendance  officer 

Chiirl  laDor  iinpactors 

Counselor   placement 

Counselor  elementary  and  secondary  vchools 

Librarian   elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

"•search  assistant 

Scnooi  social  morHer 

Saeecn  torr*ctioinst. 

icttooi  srjwioiQ^.st. 


J8.00O 
8,400 
8,800 
9.200 
9.600 


$8,320 
8.720 
9.175 
9.575 
9.975 


$8,640 
9.  iWO 
9.550 
9.950 

10.350 


$8,960 
9  360 
9. 925 
10.325 
10. 725 


$9,280 

9.680 
10.450 
10.850 
11.250 


$9,600 

10.000 
11.000 
11.400 
11.800 


$9,950 

10.  360 
11.500 
11.900 
12,300 


$10  300 

10  720 

11  900 

12  300 
12,700 


$10,650 
U.USO 
12,300 
12.700 
13.100 


$11,000 
11,440 
12,700 
13.100 
13.500 


$11,350 
11,800 
13.100 
13.500 
13.900 


$14,700 
12.  160 
13,500 
13.900 
14.300 


$12.  050 
12.620 
13.900 
14.300 
14.  700 


$13.  Will 
13.8^ 
15.  2C 
15,6(>i' 
16, 1  (J' 


(91  Section  2m:ii2i  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31- 
151 1  ( c  I  (  2  '  is  amended  ro  read  as  follows 
■'i2i  The  r«rnns  pliis  flf'een  credit  hours' 
and  plus  thirty  credit  hours"  nieajis  the 
equr.aient  ot  not  less  than  fifteen  graduate 
sen:estt-r  hours  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree 
or  thirty  graduate  semester  hours  beyond  the 
master  s  deflrree  as  the  case  may  be  In  aca- 
demic. •.■•:>raaonal  or  professional  courses, 
representintf  a  definite  educational  program 
satisfactory  to  the  Board,  except  that  In  the 
case  of  a  shop  teacher  :n  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program  the  fifteen  or  thirty  semester 
hours  need  not  he  graduate  semester  hours. 
Or-iduate  credit  hours  beyond  thlr'y  which 
were  earned  prior  to  obtaining  a  m^wter's 
degree  may  be  applied  In  computing  such 
thlr'y  credit  hours  The  term  'plus  sixty  credit 
hours'  means  the  equivalen'  if  no"  '.ess  than 
sixty  graduate  semester  hours  in  academic, 
vocational,  or  professional  > ourses  beyond  a 
master  s  degree,  representing  a  definite  edu- 
cational program  satisfactory  to  the  Board, 
except  that  In  the  case  of  a  shop  teacher  in 
the  vocatlcnal  education  pr'gr.im  the  sixty 
semester  hours  need  not  be  graduate  .iemes- 
ter  hours.  Gr.idua'e  credit  hours  bevond 
thirty  w.hich  were  earned  prior  to  obt.-iinlna; 
a  master's  degree  niay  be  .ippUed  In  comput- 
ing such  sixty  credit  hours  ' 

i3i  Section  3  DC  Code,  sec.  31-1512 1  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  words  'or  .-alary 
cUisa"  immediately  af'er  the  word  "position" 
each  time  It  appears  in   the  section 

4i  .SectL.n  i  DC  Code.  sec.  31-1521)  Is 
an-.r-.-ided  to  read  us  !oliows 

-SEC  4  'sny  employee  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation In  group  .\  of  salary  class  15  who 
possesses  .i  bachelr^r's  degree  plus  fifteen 
credit  hours  shall  be  transferred  In  accord- 
ance w:th  section  10  ai  and  ib)  to  group 
l.\  of  salary  class  15   ' 

5i  Section  5  DC  Code,  sec  31-1522)  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  subsection  (f  i.  reading 
as  follows 

■■(fi  Whenever  a  teacher  or  school  officer  Is 
changed  to  a  lower  salary  class  or  to  a  lower 
level  In  the  same  salary  class  as  In  the  case 
of  school  principals  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, the  Superintendent  of  Schools  Is  au- 
thorl2:ed  to  fix  the  rate  of  compensation  at 
a  rate  provided  for  In  the  salary  class  or  level 
to  which  the  employee  Is  changed  which  does 
not  exceed  his  existing  rate  of  compensation, 
except  that  If  his  existing  rate  falls  be- 
tween two  service  stepw  provided  In  such 
lower  salary  class  or  level,  he  shall  receive 
the  higher  of  such  rates;  if  he  Is  receiving  a 
rate  of  basic  compensation  In  exceaa  of  the 


maximum  rate  provided  In  such  lower  class 
or  level  in  which  he  Is  to  be  placed,  he  will 
retain  Ills  existing  rate  of  compensation  and 
receive  one-half  of  ^iny  future  Increases 
granted  his  new  salary  class  or  level  P'-o- 
vtiied.  That  such  reduction  to  a  lower  salary 
class  or  level  Is  for  reasons  other  than  (a) 
for  personal  cause;  b  t  at  his  ow^n  request: 
(c)  as  a  condition  uf  a  previnus  tempuriirv 
promotion  to  a  higher  grade:  or  id)  because 
of  a  reduction  In  force  brought  about  by 
lack  ot  funds  or  curtailment  of  work." 

1 6)  Section  8(a)  il)  (DC  Code.  sec.  31- 
1531iai  I  1)  1    13  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(  1 1  On  July  1.  following  the  effective  dale 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  Amendments  of  1969  each  permanent 
employee  In  salary  class  15  who  Is  on  serv- 
ice step  13  and  completes  15  years  of  credit- 
able service  .shall  be  assigned  to  longevity 
step  y  Each  permanent  employee  m  salary 
class  15  who  Is  un  longevity  step  X.  on  such 
effective  date,  shall  be  assigned  to  longevity 
step  Y  In  determlnuig  vear;  uf  reditable 
service  In  salary  classes  3  through  15  for 
placement  on  service  steps,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  previous  service  In  accordance  with 
'he  provisions  of  this  .Act  governing  the  place- 
ment ot  employees  who  are  newly  appointed, 
reappointed,  or  reassigned  or  who  are  brought 
under  this  .^ct  m  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5." 

(7i  Section  6(bi  (DC  Code.  Sec  31- 
1531(b|)  Is  amended  by  striking  evervthing 
In  the  paragraph  after  the  second  sentence 
and  Insenmg  in  lieu  there<if  the  following 
"Beginning  .Julv  1  following  the  etfective 
date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  .Act  Amendments  of  1969,  each  per- 
manent employee  w.ho  has  not  reached  the 
highest  service  step  for  his  salary  class,  or 
class  and  griuip,  under  this  Act  shall  ad- 
vance line  such  itep  each  vear  until  he 
reaches  the  highest  step  for  his  class,  or  class 
and  group  except  that  each  emplovee  in  sal- 
ary class  15  shall  advance  frr)m  service  ^tep 
13  to  longevity  -.tep  Y  on  .July  1.  following 
the  completion  of  hfteen  vears  of  creditable 
service  Provided.  That  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, on  The  written  recommendation  of  the 
-Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  authorized  to 
dent-  aiiv  such  salary  advancement  for  the 
vear  immediately  foUoAlng  any  \ear  In  which 
the  enipiosee  lails  to  receive  a  performance 
rating  of  'satisfactory'  from  his  superior 
otflcer 

'S\  Section  10.  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
iDC.  Code,  sec  31-1535  (ai  and  (bii  are 
imended  to  read  as  follows 


"(a)  On  and  alter  the  etiectlve  date  of  tl.c 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salarv  Ac 
Amendments  of  1969,  each  promotion  o 
group  B.  group  C,  or  group  D,  within  a  salary 
class  of  group  I.\  within  salary  class  15.  shall 
become  etfective — 

"(1 )  on  -he  date  of  the  regular  Board  nipc-- 
Ing  of  the  twelfth  month  prior  to  the  date 
of  approval  of  promotion   by  the  Board,    ir 

"1 2 1  on  the  effective  date  of  the  .masters 
degree  or  doctor's  degree  or  on  the  comple- 
tion of  thirty  or  sixty  credit  hours  beyond 
♦!ie  master's  degree  or  fifteen  credit  hour^ 
ijeyond  the  bachelor's  deijree  in  salary  class 
15.   as   the   i.ase  may   be.   whichever   Is   Later 

"(b)  .\nv  employee  In  a  position  In  a  sal- 
ary class  In  the  salary  schedules  in  section  . 
of  this  .\ct  who  Is  promoted  to  group  B.  gro;;;j 
C.  or  group  D  of  such  -.nlary  class  or  group 
lA  In  the  case  of  salary  class  15.  shall  be 
placed  in  the  same  numerical  service  .step  l:i 
his  new  gn'oup  which  he  would  have  occu- 
pied in  the  group  from  which  promoted." 

l9)  Section  13(a)  (DC  Code.  .sec.  31-1542 
lai)    is  amended   to  read   i\s  follows: 

"(a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  conduct  .is 
psrt  of  its  public  school  system  the  follow- 
ing: summer  school  programs,  extended 
school  year  programs,  adult  education  pro- 
irrams.  :ind  .Americanization  schools  under 
and  within  appropriations  made  by  Conerrss. 
The  pay  for  teacher?,  officers,  and  other  edu- 
cation employees  in  the  summer  school  pro- 
grams, adult  education  prograjns.  and  vet- 
erans' summer  hleh  school  centers  shall  be 
as  follows: 

Per  period 


"ClassificatJon  Step  1     Step  2      Step  3 

Summer  school  (tegular): 
Teacher,  elementary  and 
leconrtary  schools,  coun- 
selor, plementary  and 
secondary  schools;  librar- 
ian, elementary  and 
seconoar*  scfiools:  school 
social  worker,  speech 
correclionist.  school 

psychologist  .  ?6, 86      $7  61         $8.  •).' 
Psychiatric  social  worker.    . .       8.02        8.92  9.86 
Clinical  psychologist                      8.  J5        9.  .'9        10.28 
Assistant  principal,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school.      9  69      10.77        11.92 
Supervisng  riirector                     10.02       11.15        12.33 
Principal,  elementary  and 
secondar,  schools                    :o  69      11.89        13.15 
Veterans'  summer  scfiool  cen- 
ters   Teacher..       6.86        7.61         8. 4J 

Adult  education  schools; 

Teacher  .       7.54        8.38         9  ?7 

Assistant  principal 10.66      11.85        13  11 

Principal.   1176      13.07        14.16." 


December 


->  > 


1969 
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(10)  Section  13(d)(1)  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31- 
1542(d)  111  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  1 1 1  The  Board  is  authorized  to  pay  an 
employee  In  salary  claes  15  who  performs  an 
extra-dutv  activity  the  additional  cjompensa- 
tlon  prescribed  for  such  extra-duty  activity 
by  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  Pun-ided.  That  (1)  the  activity 
involves  the  supervision  and  direction  of  stu- 
dents who  select  such  activity  voluntarily 
and  i2)  that  the  activity  Is  performed  on  a 
continuing  basis  in  addition  to  the  standard 
teaching  load  of  a  regular  duty  school  teacher 
or  work  load  as.slgned  to  other  employees  in 
salary  cla.ss  15   ' 

I  III  Section  13(d)  (2)  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31- 
1542(di  i2)  I  is  amended  by  adding  the  words 
or  other  employees  "  after  "classroom  teach- 
ers" each  time  it  appears  In  the  subsection, 
and  by  .striking  out  "monthly"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    .semimonthly". 

(12)  Section  14  (DC.  Code.  sec.  31-1543) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "On  July  1, 
1970.  each  employee  assigned  to  salary  class 
15  shall  be  classified  as  a  teacher  for  payroll 
purposes  and  his  annual  salary  shall  be  paid 
in  semimonthly  installments  In  accordance 
With  existing  law  All  other  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  have 
their  annual  salaries  paid  in  twenty-four 
semimonthly  installments  in  accordance  with 
existing  law.  Annual  salaries  for  employees 
paid  ill  twenty-four  semimonthly  Install- 
ments means  calendar  year  for  purposes  of 
this  section  ■ 

Sec.  203.  The  increase  provided  in  this  title 
for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 
under  class  lA  shall  be  effective  only  with 
respect  -o  an  indlvlciual  who  Is  appointed  to 
that  position  sub.scquent  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title. 

Sec  204.  The  Act  approved  May  26.  1908. 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  and  for  other  purposes  "  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

I  DTlie  final  proviso  under  pvblic  schools. 
ALLOWANCE  TO  paiNciPALS  (D.C.  Code 
sec.  31-€09).  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: That,  effective  July  1.  1970,  the 
.salaries  of  employees  m  salary  class  15  and 
such  other  employees  who  were  paid  on  a 
ten-month  basis  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  .\ct  Amendments  of  1969, 
whose  services  commence  with  the  opening 
of  school  and  who  :-haU  perform  their  duties, 
siiall  begin  on  the  lEt  day  of  September  and 
shall  be  paid  in  twenty  semimonthly  install- 
ments. The  first  payment  shall  be  made  on 
the  1st  dav  of  October,  or  as  near  that  date 
as  practlcab'.e:  and  the  second  payment  shall 
be  made  fifteen  days  thereafter  or  as  near 
that  date  as  practicable.  Subsequent  pay- 
incnts  shall  ;k>  on  the  first  and  sixteenth 
clays  of  "he  month  or  as  near  those  dates  as 
practicable:  Provided.  That  the  salaries  of 
other  cmp'.oyee.s  in  salary  class  15  shall  begin 
when  they  enter  iipon  their  duties." 

(2)     Tlie    final    paragraph    under    pttblic 

SCIIOCLS.       ALLOWANCE      TO      PRINCIPALS       (D.C. 

Code.  sec.   31-C30i,  Is   amended  to  read   as 
follows : 

■  E-fectlve  July  1.  1370,  the  following  rules 
for  division  of  nme  and  computation  of  pay 
for  services  rendered  are  hereby  established  i 
Compen-satious  of  all  employees  In  salary 
-lass  15  and  such  otiicr  employees  who  were 
i>ald  on  a  ten-montli  basis  Immediately  prior 
to  the  eifective  date  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amendments  of 
1969  shall  be  paid  m  twenty  semimonthly 
installments.  In  making  payments  for  a  frac- 
tional part  of  a  month,  one-fifteenth  of  an 
installment  shall  be  the  daUy  rate  of  pay. 
For  the  purpose  of  computing  such  compen- 
sation and  for  computing  time  for  services 
rendered  during  a  fractional  part  of  a  semi- 


monthly period  In  connection  with  the  com- 
pensation of  such  employees,  each  and  every 
semimonthly  period  shall  be  held  to  consist 
of  fifteen  days,  without  regard  to  the  actual 
number  of  days  In  any  semimonthly  period 
thus  excluding  the  thirty-first  day  of  any 
calendar  month  from  the  computation  and 
treaUng  February  as  If  it  actually  had  tliirty 
days.  Any  person  entering  the  service  of  the 
schools  during  a  thirty-one  day  month  and 
serving  until  the  end  thereof  shall  be  en- 
titled to  pay  for  that  month  from  the  date 
of  entry  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  said  month, 
both  days  inclusive;  and  any  person  entering 
said  service  during  the  month  of  February 
and  serving  until  the  end  thereof  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  months  pay.  lees  as  many 
days  thereof  as  there  were  days  elapsed  prior 
to  the  date  of  entry:  Provided.  That  for  one 
day's  unauthorized  absence  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  any  calendar  month  one  day's 
pay  shall  be  forfeited." 

Sec.  205.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  September  1. 

1969. 

TITLE  III— FUNDS 


Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  to  increase 
salaries,  and  for  other  purposes." 


Sbc.  301.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1670,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  authorized  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  to  be  appropriated  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of 
$5,200,000  for  use  in  payment  of  increases  in 
salaries  of  police,  firemen,  teachers,  and 
school  officers  authorized  by  this  Act  for  the 
period  conunenclng  January  1,  1970.  and 
ending  June  30.  1970. 

(b)(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1970.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  In  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  authorized  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  to  be  appropriated  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  such  fi.scal  year,  the  amount 
of  $5,600,000  for  use  in  payment  of  increases 
In  salaries  of  police,  firemen,  teachers,  and 
school  officers  authorized  by  this  Act  for  the 
period  commencing  January  1,  1970,  and 
ending  June  30,  1970. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  tax  revenues 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  increased 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
by  reason  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  respect  to  any  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  reimburse  the  United  States  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  in- 
crease in  tax  revenues  received  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  such  fiscal  year,  or 
such  amount  .so  appropriated,  whichever  is 
the  lesser 

Sec.  302,  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1970,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  In  addition  to  any  other  amounts 
authorized  under  this  or  any  other  Act  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
such  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  $10,746,000 
for  use  in  payment  of  increases  in  salaries  of 
police,  firemen,  teachers,  and  school  officers 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  period  com- 
mencing July  1,  1969,  and  ending  December 

31,  1969. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia PoUce  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958    and    the    District    of    Columbia 


TAX    REFORM    ACT    OF    1969— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  re- 
form the  income  tax  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the  income  tax 
laws. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Missis-sippi  <Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellenderi  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin».  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  'Mr.  McCarthy), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicoFF) ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
^tia  'Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  'Mr.  Yarborough)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender  I ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut 'Mr.  Ribic'off),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  '  Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  'Mr.  Yarborough  i 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Hatfield  > ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  'Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  'Mr.  To"wer)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  because  of  illness  m 
liis  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
Muxdt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii 'Mr.  Fong)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Murphy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Stevens).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  6.  a«  follows: 

(No  273L«g.l 
TKAB— 71 


Aiken 

Hansen 

MMskle 

Allan 

Harru 

Nelson 

BAker 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pas  to  re 

Bennatt 

Holland 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hruaka 

Pell 

Bo«g» 

HuRbes 

Perry 

Bruoke 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Jackson 

ProxmlPB 

Byrd.  V» 

Jordan.  N  C 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Church 

Lon< 

Smith.  Maine 

Cranaton 

VIa<n  Mwm 

Smith.  111. 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dole 

Mar.hlaa 

3p<ini{ 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Eai<leton 

McOovem 

Ta!rr.ad«e 

Fannin 

Mrlntyre 

Thurmond 

Pulbrtght 

Metoair 

T'.dlngs 

Oore 

MUler 

Williams,  N  J 

OrsTel 

Mondale 

Young.  N  Dak 

Qrimn 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Oumey 

Moss 

NAYS— a 

B«Umon 

Ooodell 

Saxbe 

Curtla 

Janta 

WlUlams.  Del 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

AllJtt 

Ervln 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Fon>! 

RlblcoIT 

Case 

Qoldwater 

Russell 

Cook 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Hollln.?s 

Syminijton 

Co  turn 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Eastland 

McOee 

Yarbo  rough 

Ellender 

Mundt 

So  the  report  weis  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONTINI'ATTON  FOR  2  .ADDITIONAL 
YEARS  OF  DUTY-BTIFE  STATUS  OF 
CERTAIN  GIFTS  BY  MEMBERc^  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  SERVING  LN 
COMBAT  ZONES 

Mr  LONG.  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  15071. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  bill  '  H  R.  15071'  to 
continue  for  2  auditu  nal  years  the  duty- 
free >tatu.s  of  certain  nfts  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat 
zjne.s  which  wa.s    t-ad  t.vice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous cor.sent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
its  immediate  con.sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecuon  to  the  H:esent  consideration  of 
the  bill:> 

There  bein^,'  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  LONG  Mr.  President,  under  pres- 
ent law  we  permit  gilts  of  up  to  550  in 
value  to  be  sent  to  this  country  from 
abroad  on  a  duty-free  basis  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  P-jrces  serving  in  com- 
bat zones.  For  others  the  dutv-free  limit 
isSlO 

The  duty-free  status  :.s  scheduled  to 
terminate  on  December  31  of  this  year 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  15071  is  to  continue 
for  2  additional  years  the  duty-free 
status  afforded  these  gifts  sent  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  their  loved 
ones  in  this  country. 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  enable  sol- 
diers serving  in  Vietnam  to  send  their 
Christmas  presents  back  home  without 
fear  that  if  the  gifts  arrive  late  there 
would  be  a  duty  assessed.  Without  this 
legislation,  a  duty  would  be  assessed  up- 
on gifts  arriving  after  December  31. 
Our  servicemen  in  Vietnam  should  not 
be  penalized  by  a  tariff  on  the  gifts  they 
send  home.  The  bill  assures  that  they 
will  not  be  The  administration  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  pass  this  bill  quickly,  be- 
cause I  think  It  IS  very  important  so  far 
as  the  boys  in  Vietnam  are  concerned. 

Mr  LONG  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  F*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  complete  explanation 
of  the  bill  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion waij  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow.^: 

TYie  purpose  of  H  R  15071  is  to  extend  for 
2  years  until  December  il.  1«7I.  -Me  exist- 
ing provision  of  the  t^iriff  schedules  whic.^i 
permits  members  al  the  Armed  Porcea  serv- 
ing? in  .:.)mbat  aones  to  .send  rrom  ibroad  on 
a  duty-free  basis  (<lft«  not  exceeding  »60  !n 
retail  value  This  duty-free  status  :s  sched- 
uled to  terminate  on  December  31  of  this 
year. 

GENERAL    ST.^TEMENT 

Existing  customs  law  md  regulations  per- 
mit gifts  sent  from  .ibrf>ad  ti  enter  :'ree 
of  entry  If  they  are  v-alued  at  not  more  thin 
SIO  fair  retail  \rilue  in  the  country  of  ship- 
ment. However,  the  United  .Stite?  hlsvjrl- 
cally  has  made  an  excp'ptlcn  to  this  $10  rule 
In  the  case  >t  gifts  from  servicemen  .serving 
abr  lad  In  time  of  war  Under  the  exception. 
t;lf.a  from  these  servicemen  v.ilued  up  to 
»50  idetermlnod  on  the  basis  if  the  fair  re- 
tall  va„ue  In  the  country  >t  .shipment)  mtiy 
enter  this  country  duty  free  The  last  excep- 
tion of  gifts  from  ser\  Icemen  rel  ited  to  the 
Korean  oouJllct  ..nd  expired  r.n  July  1.  1961. 

Ir;  reoognlUou  of  the  Vlctii.im  conflict. 
Congre!«  reenaoted  this  «50  exception  lor 
servicemen  on  duty  In  n^mbat  ?anfs  in  Pub- 
lic L.^w  89-368.  etfectlve  Mar'h  15.  1066  on 
a  temporary  basis  The  rluty  exemption  for 
such  gifts  w.is  further  extendetl  by  Public 
[>aw  00-240  .md  will  expire  on  December  31 
of  this  year 

In  view  of  the  continuation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  comjnlttee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  contlnu.tMon  of  the  $50  gift  ex- 
emption for  an  additional  2-year  period  is 
a£x:es6ary. 

No  abjection  to  the  bill  has  '.^een  reoelved 
by  the  committee,  .und  the  executive  branch 
agencies   have   urged   its  enactment. 

Your  committee  Is  un.inlmous  In  recom- 
inenJing  enactment  of  HR    15071 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  }-X)R  FILING 
THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT  AND  THE 
REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sat^e  from  tiie  Hou.ve  of  Representatives 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  1040 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 


1040.  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  the 
economic  report  and  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tii  s 
resolution  is  necessary  because  the  Sen- 
ate is  coming  back  on  Januarj-  19.  The 
President  has  to  make  his  economic  re- 
port on  January  30.  For  this  reason,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  President,  the 
time  is  extended  so  that  he  can  make  Ins 
report  on  February  2.  Ordinarily,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  must  make 
its  report  on  the  President's  report  early 
in  March.  This  is  extended  to  April  2  lo 
accommodate  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, .so  that  it  can  accommodate  itself 
to  the  later  report  by  the  President. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanatloii  of  the  measure? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  just  explained  the 
measure.  It  has  been  cleared  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  did  not  get  the  namt, 
the  substance,  or  the  subject. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  i.s  House  Joint 
Resolution  1040.  The  resolution  is  neces- 
.«;ary  because  the  Senate  is  coming  back 
on  Januan.-  19.  a  little  later  than  we 
usually  do.  Ordinarily,  the  President  has 
to  make  lus  economic  rcpoit,  as  I  recall, 
in  January  30.  For  this  rtason.  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  Piesident.  the  time 
is  extended  so  that  he  can  make  his  it- 
port  on  February  2.  Ordinarily,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  must  make  its  re- 
port on  the  President's  report  early  in 
March.  This  is  extended  to  April  2  to  ac- 
commodate the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee so  that  it  can  adjust  itself  to  tiie 
later  report  by  the  President.  That  i.s  all 
It  does— ,iu-t  changfs  Uif  daip- 

The  joint  re.solulion  H.J.  Res.  1040" 
was  oidered  to  a  tliird  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas."^ed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab.senre  (jf  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assi.stant  !egi.<5lative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid.nt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ."^o  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
Member  wishes  to  speak  at  this  time.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
7:30  i).m. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  ask  the  Senator 
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whether  he  proposes  to  bring  up  the  sup- 
plemental tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  It  is  not  ready 
yet.  Unless  someone  wishes  to  speak,  I 
thought  the  best  procedure  would  be  to 
recess  until  7 :  30  p.m. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  7  o'clock  and  4  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
7:30  p.m. 

At  7:30  p.m.  the  Senate  reassembled, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfQcei  (Mr.  Pastore  in  the  chsdr). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonom  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNoiTYE  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:15  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  7:47  p.m  .  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  8:15  p.m.  today.) 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  8:15  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Inouye  in  the  chair). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
liad  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  1075) 
to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the  en- 
\1ronment :  to  authorize  studies,  surveys, 
and  research  relating  to  ecological  sys- 
tems, natural  resources,  and  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment;  and  to  estab- 
lish a  Board  of  Environmental  Quality 
Advisers. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  15209)  making  supplemental  ap- 
liropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.Tune  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes; 
ihat  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  4  and  27  to  the  bill  and 
concurred  therein;  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  8, 
13.  19,  29,  and  32  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
curred therein,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate;  and  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  33 
to  the  bill. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

"nie  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
764)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ex- 
penses of  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  request  with  great  reluctance. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  been  informed  that  the  Senate 
conferees  on  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill  conference  report  will  meet  at 
8:30  pjn.  In  view  of  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  8:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  8  o'clock  and  17  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
8:45  p.m. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  8  o'clock 
and  45  minutes  p.m.  v/hen  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  'Mr.  Eagleton 
in  the  chair). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll . 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  J^.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISION  OF  LAWS  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  ON  JUVE- 
NILE  COURT   PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  passed  S.  2981,  the  last  of 
President  Nixon's  crime  bills  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Senate  has  now 
passed  every  Presidential  crime  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  submitted  to  us 
this  year. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
effort  this  year  to  expedite  consideration 
of  those  bills  reflects  well,  I  think,  on  the 
industry  of  the  committee  members,  who 


despite  the  administration's  half-year 
delay  in  submitting  its  crime  legislation 
to  Congress,  worked  long  and  hard  to  as- 
sure Senate  passage  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram this  session. 

Particular  thanks  is  due  to  Senator 
Mathias,  my  colleague  from  Maryland, 
whose  insights  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement,  including  his 
long  years  of  service  on  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  and  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  greatly  aided 
our  committee  in  its  proceedings  on 
these  crime  bills  this  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  every  crime  bill,  our 
work  on  S.  2981,  juvenile  court  reform 
legislation,  was  conducted  in  total  and 
complete  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Evidence  of  that  cooper- 
ation is  contained  in  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  Attorney  General  on  Septem- 
ber 22  of  this  year  thanking  the  com- 
mittee for  its  close  cooperation  with  the 
Department,  and  in  a  letter  I  received 
this  morning  from  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Richard  Kleindienst.  I  ask  that 
copies  of  both  letters  be  included  in  the 
Record  as  appendix  A  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

S.  2981  represents  the  highwater  mark 
of  cooperation  between  the  committee 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  this  year. 
Frankly,  as  it  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress less  than  90  days  ago,  S.  2981  was 
a  very  bad  bill. 

It  contained  provisions  which  repre- 
sented a  retreat  from  modern  thinking 
on  juvenile  court  procedures. 

In  many  respects  it  deviated  from  this 
administration's  own  oflQcial  "Legisla- 
tive Guidelines  for  Drafting  Family  and 
Juvenile  Court  Acts"  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  administration's  own  Divi- 
sion of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  on 
November  6.  1969.  Likewise,  it  back- 
tracked from  the  more  enlightened  prac- 
tices among  the  States  of  tills  coimtry 
in  liandling  juveniles. 

Tlie  bill  was  opposed  in  many  signifi- 
cant respects  by  every  witness  who  ap- 
peared at  the  committee  hearmgs,  except 
the  Department  itself.  Many  significant 
provisions  of  the  legislation  were  opposed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
particularly  by  those  officials  whose  re- 
sponsibility brings  them  into  day-to-day 
contact  with  juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lems. 

Several  principal  features  of  the  legis- 
lation were  also  publicly  opposed  by  Sen- 
ator Mathl\s  in  a  letter  he  wTote  to 
me.  I  ask  that  a  copy  oi  a  letter  which 
has  previously  been  made  public  as  ap- 
pendix B  be  included  at  tne  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

Despite  these  serious  shortcomings  in 
the  administration  bill,  we  were  deter- 
mined to  produce  a  good  bill  acceptable 
to  the  community  and  effective  in  deal- 
ing with  the  growing  problem  of  juvenile 
crime.  To  that  end.  committee  staff  held 
four  roundtable  sessions  with  staff  at- 
torneys from  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  with  numerous  outside  experts  in 
juvenile  crime  and  procedures. 

Thereafter,  committee  staff  worked  ex- 
tensively with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  going  over  the  leg- 
islation line  by  line  to  find  mutually  ac- 
ceptable solutions  to  the  deficiencies  of 
the  bill. 
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We  were  Interested  m  getting  a  good 
bill  wluch  could  be  passed  in  this  session 
with  the  support  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

We  thought  we  had  produced  such  a 
bill 

Compromises  were  necessary  between 
views  of  some  committee  members  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  order  to 
achieve  such  a  bill  For  example  as  his 
letter  Indicates.  Senator  Mathias  was  op- 
posed to  the  kind  of  automatic  and  un- 
thinking transfer  of  juvpniles  for  adult 
trial  which  the  Department  had  orsnnally 
proposed  During  the  rnundtable  discus- 
sions, a  compromise  was  reached  between 
these  two  polar  views  Lnder  the  bill  as 
reported  Juveniles  who  have  previously 
been  adjudged  delinquent  will  be  tried  as 
adults  If  they  are  chartred  with  f-omnns. 
slon  of  any  further  serious  misconduct. 
First  offender  children  •*-\'.l  not  auto- 
matically be  tried  as  adult.s  First  offend- 
ers alleged  to  have  committed  any  seri- 
ous crime  will  be  tried  as  adults,  however, 
if  the  the  :udpe  determines  they  are  not 
Ifkely  "to  be  rehabilitated  through  Juve- 
nile correctional  f£\rillties 

The  objection  raised  bv  manv  experts 
Including  Senator  Mathias,  that  ^ury 
trial  for  juveniles  oUKht  not  to  be  elimi- 
nated as  the  Department  had  proposed 
aJ.so  became  the  subject  nf  compromise 
between  fhe  committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment Jup,'  trial  for  :uveni!es  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  bill  the  committee  reported 
But  the  standard  of  proof  by  which  the 
'udge  finds  rhe  fact  of  juvenile  involve- 
ment in  a  delinquent  act  will  be  the 
standard  of  'reasonable  doubt."  which 
is  the  rule  rpcnmmenied  by  the  adnun- 
Istration's  juvenile  delinquency  service. 

These  were  tvpica'.  reconciliations  of 
divergent  views  produced  thr^ueh  these 
roundtable  discussioivs  and  subsequent 
intensive  comm'ttee  staff  work  with  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

We  thought  we  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing \  bill  the  Departrrent  would  sup- 
port and  which  commanded  the  respect 
and  supoort  of  the  experts  who  had  been 
so  severely  crit'cal  of  tlie  Department's 
bi'l  Not  until  10  rainutes  before  our  com- 
miftee  meeting  last  Wednesday  did  we 
learn  that  the  Department  might  for- 
mally object  to  any  part  of  the  bill 

Our  committee  unanimously  reported 
'he  bill  the  Senate  passed  ':oday  We 
stood  behind  it  and  were  prepared  to  de- 
fend it  had  any  Senator  wished  to 
amend  It. 

In  light  of  these  events,  it  is  with  ccn- 
sideiably  dismay  that  I  received  today 
a  letter  which  had  been  previously  re- 
leasi-d  to  the  pa!)ers  from  the  Deputy 
AiLomey  General  Thi>t  letter  unfairly 
criticizes  several  provisions  of  the  com- 
m.tiees  bill. 

I  am  disappoailed  m  t'"'at  letter.  I 
tiunk  it  would  have  been  preferable,  .f 
the  department  really  believes  in  the 
criticisms  it  makts.  for  tliem  to  find  a 
Senator  to  offer  these  an.endn.etit;^  and 
get  a  judgment  of  the  Senate  as  to  their 
merits. 

My  own  vitw  is  that  these  criticisms 
are  utterly  without  merit,  are  unrelated 
to  the  effectiveness  oi  tiie  biH  and  would 
make  no  measurable  impact  on  the  ju- 
venile crime  problem 


Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  criticisms 
sugiiesled  in  tliat  letter. 

n.ME     LIMITS 

First  IS  the  question  of  the  time  limits 
the  bill  imposes  in  the  di.sposition  of 
Juvenile  court  proceedings  The  public 
has  been  rightly  shocked  time  and  time 
again  bv  tlie  unforgivable  delays  in  ju- 
venile court  proceedings  in  the  National 
Capital  The  backlog  of  the  juvenile  court 
today  IS  in  excess  nf  s  000  ra.^es  Disposi- 
tion of  manv  of  the.se  cases  takes  18 
months  or  more.  The  committee  bill  here 
and  el.seuhere  has  followed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  administration's  Ju- 
venile Dehnqueiicy  Service  regarding  the 
time  limits  for  juvenile  court  proceedings. 
These  administrative  recommendations 
are  contained  in  the  'Legislative  Guide 
for  Drafting  Family  and  Juvenile  Court 
AcUs  "  published  November  6  of  this  year 
I  ask  that  that  d(  cument  be  reprinted 
m  Its  entirety  as  appendix  C  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the.-e  reinartL-; 

In  fact,  the  deadlines  for  disposition  of 
juvenile  court  cases  imposed  by  tins  bill 
follow  the  model  New  York  Family 
Court  Art  and  are  less  restrictive  on  the 
C':^ur':  than  the  deadlines  wluch  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Service  recommends 

Tliese  are  the  guidelines  which  the 
Department  of  Ja-^tice  nuw  calls  imwork- 
able 

The  s:mple  fact  is  that  these  guidelines 
have  greatly  unproved  the  situation  in 
New  York,  without  detriment  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  juvenile  Jurisdiction 
there. 

What  IS  unworkable,  in  mv  view,  is  the 
present  intolerable  situation,  in  which  in 
the  absence  of  tune  limits,  t-ases  grow 
stale  and  the  possibility  of  rehabilitation 
is  lost  The  public  is  burdened  witli  enor- 
mous expense  engendered  by  the  delays 
which  have  arisen  because  time  limita- 
'lon.'-  have  not  existed  before  now.  The 
Department's  sugcestion  that  the  answer 
t<j  these  delays  lies  m  havin:  lawyers 
move  to  dismi.ss  cases  for  lack  of  a  speedy 
trial  is  totally  unrealistic  What  we  need 
to  do  is  prevent  delay  and  to  get  delin- 
quent juveniles  into  correctional  facili- 
ties, not  to  break  cases  through  lawyer's 
motions  months  alter  tlie  delays  have 
arisen. 

STAND.\aD      )F    PROOF 

I  have  already  discu.sscd  the  Depart- 
ment's objection  to  the  imposition  of  a 
beyond  a  rea.sunabie  doubt  "  standard  of 
proof  for  factflndini,'  in  certain  Juvenile 
cases. 

I  have  indicated  this  was  a  compromise 
between  some  members  of  the  committee 
wno  opposed  elimination  of  juc  trial  and 
the  Department  which  insisted  that  jury 
trials  ouuht  to  be  eliminated  TIic  bill 
eliminates  Jury  trials  but  adopts  the  Ju- 
venile Dehnquer.cy  Service  iecomnitn- 
dation  that  the  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt"  standard  be  u.sed  by  the  judge  in 
lactfinding 

Finally  the  Department  objects  in  its 
letter  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
deal  with  the  question  of  when  a  juvenile 
.should  be  tried  as  an  adult.  Again,  as  I 
have  indicated,  the  committee  versi  )n  is 
a  campromi.'ie  between  the  adminlstra- 
tijii  '.lew,  to  which  everyone  except  the 
Department  of  Justice  objected,  and  tiie 
view  of  the  experts. 


The  Department  wanted  any  juvenile 
over  16  alleged  to  have  committed  a  se- 
rious offense  to  be  tried  automatically  as 
an  adult.  The  Department  wanted  to  put 
the  burden  on  a  child  aged  15,  alleged  t  ' 
have  committed  a  serious  offense,  to  show 
why  he  should  not  be  tried  as  an  adult 
These  views  had  been  rejected  at  least  :n 
44  of  the  50  States,  by  every  expert  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  by 
the  model  code  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Umform  State  Laws,  and  by  the 
admlnl^tlation's  own  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Service. 

Tlie  committee's  compromise  version 
gives  more  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's view  than  would  the  experts,  in- 
cluding the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Serv- 
ice. The  committee  version  says  tjiat  any 
Juvenile  over  the  age  of  16  who  has  bcc.i 
charsjcd  with  a  .serious  offense  and  who 
has  been  previously  judged  a  delin- 
quent, will  be  automatically  tried  as  an 
adult  The.se  are  the  juveniles  who  have 
had  tile  benefit  of  Juvenile  treatment  and 
who  have  not  profited  from  it.  Tliese  are 
the  juveniles  who  apparently  cannot  be 
dealt  with  m  the  juvenile  institutions. 
Tins  includes  fully  two-thirds  of  the  ju- 
veniles aged  16  or  17  who  are  charged 
with  a  .serious  offense.  Tlie  bill  also  nrn- 
vides  that  in  the  case  of  a  senous  crim- 
inal offense  by  any  first  offender,  15  or 
over,  the  pro.secutor  may  have  the  child 
tried  as  an  adult  provided  he  i  an  show 
that  the  child  cannot  reasonably  be  re- 
habilitated :n  the  juvenile  correctional 
facilities. 

The  Department  of  Justice  letter  to 
;ne  vei-y  inaccurately  characterizes  the 
waiver  provision  of  the  committee  bill 
as  a  reenactment  of  existing  law.  In  fact, 
tlie  bill,  by  providing  three  very  sitinifi- 
cani  improvements  in  existing  law,  raoi- 
cally  changes  waiver  for  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  First,  in  coinpanson  with  ex- 
isting law.  new  .section  11-1104  .sets  forth 
in  detail  the  procedure  to  be  followed  :n 
waiver  cases,  rhcre  is  no  such  provision 
m  Uistnct  of  Col'jmbia  law  today.  Sec- 
ond, new  .station  11-1104  explicitly  lays 
down  factors  for  the  jud^e  to  consider 
in  iTilini,'  on  the  waiver  motion,  tlicreby 
eliminating  much  of  the  confusion  and 
vanueness  of  existing  law.  Tliird,  and 
most  important,  the  bill  overturns  the 
case  of  Kent  v.  United  States.  401  F.  2d 
408  D.C.  Cir.  1968).  by  insisting  that 
waivt  r  IS  not  a  jud^mcm  that  an  adult 
crimmai  prosecution  should  be  in;  titutcd 
auainst  the  juvenile  Instead,  under  the 
committee  bill,  waiver  is  a  judgment  that 
special  juvenile  disposition  will  not  work 
in  ine  iiarticular  case,  and  is  not  condi- 
ti(»ned  on  any  showing  regarding  the 
alternative.  On  a  substantive  level,  in 
comparison  with  existin;;  law.  the  pro- 
ceeding under  the  committee  bill  be- 
comes weighed  in  favor  oi  waiver. 

By  not  makin,.'  the  juvenile  bear  the 
burden  on  the  Government's  motion  to 
waive,  the  committee  has  merely  fol- 
lowed the  familiar  nile  of  law  that  he 
who  moves  must  establish  grounds  tiiere- 
for.  and  has  adopted  the  precise  recom- 
mendation of  the  administrations  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Service.  I  ask  th'it 
the  text  of  the  existing  law  on  waiver, 
section   11-1533  of  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia  Code,  along  with  the  complemen- 
tary' opinion  in  the  Kent  case,  be  re- 
printed as  appendix  D  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  that  the  text 
of  section  5  of  the  act,  S.  2981,  along 
with  the  section  of  the  committee  report 
entitled  "Transfer  for  Criminal  Prosecu- 
tion" be  reprinted  as  appendix  E. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  now 
jjasscd  every  one  of  the  blUs  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  on  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  District  of  Columbia  this 
year.  We  as  a  committee  have  done  our 
best  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  President 
in  this  legislative  effort.  Our  proceedings 
with  the  administration  have  generally 
been  characterized  by  full  cooperation. 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  that  kind  of 
cooperation  which  produced  this  year's 
legislative  record  can  be  continued  in  the 
coming  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
referred  to  in  the  address  was  ordered  to 
b?  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Appendix  A 
Office  of  the  ArroRNry  General, 
Washington.  DC,  September  19,  1969. 
Hua.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
VS.  Senate. 
Wa^hinaton.  D.C. 

De.^p.  Joe:  I  want  you  to  know  how  much 
I  personallv  appreciate  the  careful  conslder- 
Atlon  tliat  \ou  and  your  staff  have  given  to 
our  proposal  on  covirt  reorganization  and  on 
re!.\ted  !ssi;cs  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Don  Santarc;;i  has  kept  me  posted  on  the 
.■several  working  sessions  held  with  your  staff. 
The  expedition  with  which  the  matter  was 
h.^ndled  and  the  cooperative  spirit  with 
v^hich  the  proposal  was  treated  are  very 
much  appreciated. 

I  look  forward  to  a  continuation  of  this 
Irultfi'.l  and  cooperative  relationship  in  our 
rautu.al  endeavors  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  D.C.  and  across  the 
nation. 

Sincerely, 

John  N.  MrrcHm,. 

Office  or  the  Deputt 

Attorney  General, 
Wcshivgton,  D.C,  December  20,  1969. 
Hon.  JospEH  D.  Tydings, 
r.  .S.  .Senate, 
H'trs*iiT:cf07t.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings  :  The  Senate  District 
Committee  has  reported  out  of  Committee  S. 
29ijl.  :i  bin  to  provide  a  new  code  of  juve- 
r^i'.e  proredure  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
•■vhich  v.as  originally  proposed  to  the  Senate 
by  I  he  Department  of  Justice  after  extensive 
research,  study,  and  consultation  with  ex- 
perts ;n  the  field.  Although  the  Department 
o:  Justice,  for  reasons  discussed  below,  wlU 
r.or  recommend  opposition  to  Senate  pas- 
sage of  s.  2981  as  reporteed  out,  I  consider 
It  important  to  inform  you  of  certain  strong 
objections  the  Department  has  to  what  It 
otherwise  considers  a  significant  improve- 
ment In  this  area  of  the  law. 

S.  "981  as  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  desirably  extends  to  Juve- 
niles the  necessary  due  process  protections 
mandated  by  recent  court  decisions.  Indeed, 
consi.«ient  with  the  Department's  reconimen- 
clations.  it  extends  these  protections  beyond 
the  minimum  requirements  of  case  law.  The 
Department  of  Justice  is  seriously  concerned, 
however,  that  S.  2981  as  reported  falls  to 
protect  society  from  the  alarming  Increase 
la  the  commission  of  violent  felonies  by  old- 
er, sophisticated  Juveniles. 

The  Department  in  S.  2981  recommended 
two  complementary  procedures  for  removing 
from  the  Juvenile  system  those  juveniles  not 
rehabllitable  by  their  majority  and  whose  re- 
tention  within   the  Juvenile  system   would 
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only  interfere  wltli  tlie  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  of  other  Juveniles.  First,  it  pro- 
posed lowering  from  18  lo  16  the  Juvenile  age 
limit  for  those  charged  with  certain,  limited 
felonious  crimes  of  violence.  Second,  for 
juveniles  not  falling  within  this  category, 
the  Department  profjoeed  a  more  effective 
waiver  provision  than  provided  by  existing 
law,  since  under  this  existing  law,  as  inter- 
preted and  applied  by  the  local  United  .States 
Court  of  Appeals,  Juveniles  waived  for  adult 
prosecution  decreased  from  49  in  fiscal  1965 
to  only  10  in  fiscal  1969,  despite  the  recent 
enormous  Increase  in  Juvenile  crime. 

S.  2981  as  reported  eliminates  the  change 
in  waiver  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  thereby  reverts  to  the  totally  un- 
satisfactory existing  law.  Moreover,  though 
S.  2981  as  reported  does  lower  the  age  to  16 
for  certain  crimes  of  rtolence,  It  requires  that 
juveniles  subject  to  It  have  previously  been 
convinced  of  felonies.  In  our  view,  no  16  or 
17  year  old  who  commits  such  crimes  as  mur- 
der, forcible  rape,  or  armed  robbery,  should 
be  retained  within  the  juvenile  system.  By 
reenactlng  existing  waiver  law  and  restricting 
the  proposed  lowering  of  age,  it  is  the  Depart- 
ment's view  that  S.  2981  as  reported  will  not 
accord  to  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  protection  they  deserve. 

S.  2981  has  at  least  two  other  serious  short- 
comings. It  raises  the  burden  of  proof  in 
delinquency  cases  to  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  This  standard  is  not  followed  by  the 
vast  majority  of  states,  is  contrary  to  sev- 
eral recent  appellate  decisions  in  this  Juris- 
diction which  require  only  proof  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  and,  in  our  view, 
this  increased  degree  of  proof  will  permit  too 
many  juveniles  to  avoid  the  nonpenal  reha- 
bilitative treatment  afforded  by  the  Juvenile 
system.  Surely,  nothing  could  be  more  detri- 
mental to  a  youngster's  rehabilitation  than 
his  realization  that  he  successfully  "beat  the 
rap".  'We  strongly  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment's recommendation  for  a  standard  of 
proof  of  "clear  and  convincing  evidence"  pro- 
vides a  more  appropriate  for  balancing  of  the 
public  and  private  Interests  involved. 

PinaUy,  S.  2981  as  reported  Imposes  fixed, 
strict  time  limitations  on  all  Juvenile  pro- 
ceedings, subject  to  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. Though  we  deplore  the  inordinate 
delays  in  the  present  system,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  imposition  of  strict,  arbitrary  time 
limits  by  statute,  difficult  to  amend  if  found 
unworkable.  Is  the  proper  solution.  Instead, 
we  adhere  to  our  solution,  which  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  more  efficient  procedure,  a  greatly  in- 
cresised  number  of  judges,  and  a  more  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  defense  bar,  i.e., 
public  defender.  In  the  event  this  solution 
falls,  juveniles  will  be  protected  from  un- 
reasonable delays  by  the  traditional  right  to 
dismissal  for  lack  of  a  speedy  trial  and  will 
not  again  be  encouraged  to  commit  crimes  by 
having  charges  dismissed  against  them  if  not 
tried  within  the  overly  strict  time  limitations 
contained  In  S.  2981  as  reported. 

Though  S.  2981  as  reported  contains  other 
deficiencies  In  addition  to  the  very  serious 
ones  discussed  above,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  not,  as  I  Indicated  above,  oppose  its 
Senate  passage.  The  Department  Is  fully  ap- 
preciative of  the  immediate  and  continuing 
attention  which  you  have,  throughout  this 
Session  of  Congress,  afforded  Its  proposals 
concerning  the  serious  crime  problem  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  crime  problem 
Is  of  such  proportions  that  delay  cannot  be 
tolerated.  Our  opposition  to  Senate  passage 
of  S.  2981  as  reported  wotUd  cause  delay.  We 
prefer,  therefore,  not  to  oppose  passage  but 
Instead  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  we 
consider  these  serious  shortcomings.  Since 
a  similar  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  am  sending  to  the 
Chairman  of  Its  District  Committee  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  you  so  that  he  may  be  informed 
of  the  Department's  position  with  respect 
to  S.  2981.  Should  the  House  enact  our  pro- 


posed legislation  to  revise  Juvenile  procedure, 
it  would  be  the  Department's  hope  that  the 
difficulties  discussed  above  could  be  resolved 
in  conference. 

This  position  we  are  taking  Is  the  same 
we  took  concerning  S.  2869,  a  bill  revising 
criminal  procedures  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  you  know,  the  Department  had 
and  still  has  very  strong  objections  to  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  2869  as  reported  and 
passed.  It  is  our  view  that  the  changes  S.  2869 
made  in  the  Department's  proposals  con- 
cerning no-knock,  wiretapping,  thrlce-con- 
vlcted  felons,  resisting  arrest,  interlocutory 
apjieals,  and  still  other  provisions  will  ser- 
iously undermine  the  Department's  efforts  to 
provide  the  District  with  an  improved,  lair, 
and  effective  procedure  for  coping  with  its 
crime  problem.  Despite  our  grave  concern, 
we  did  not  oppose  passage  but  instead  ex- 
plained In  detail  the  basis  for  our  opposition 
to  the  members  of  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee staff,  with  the  expectation  that  should 
there  be  a  conference  on  these  matters,  our 
differences  could  be  resolved. 

Let  me  express  once  again  the  Depart- 
ment's appreciation  for  your  continuing  as- 
sistance in  enacting  legislation  to  improve 
the  administration  of  both  civil  and  criminal 
Justice.  The  cooperation  between  your  staff 
and  the  staff  of  my  office  has  been  most 
gratifying.  Since  we  both  have  the  common 
goal  of  eliminating  the  crime  problem  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  am  confident  that 
the  legislation  as  finally  enacted  by  the 
Congress  will  be  appropriately  directed  to 
that  end. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  G.  Kleindienst. 

Appendix  B 

[Letter  to  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings  con- 
cerning the  proposed  District  of  Columbia 
Code.] 

November  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
ChaxTman,  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  I  was  disappointed  to  have 
missed  the  hearings  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Juvenile  Code  last  week  due  to  a  case 
of  the  flu.  As  you  know,  I  am  greatly  trou- 
bled by  the  problems  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
and  its  demonstrated  inability  to  put  Its  own 
house  in  order.  'With  the  consideration  of 
S.  2981  we  now  have  a  chance  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  I  hope 
we  make  full  use  of  this  opportunity. 

I  believe  you  share  my  concern  at  some  of 
the  Jurisdictional  and  procedural  provisions 
in  the  bill  as  originally  drafted.  My  overrid- 
ing concern  is  to  treat  Juveniles  In  most 
cases  as  a  class  apart  from  our  older  crimi- 
nals, and  at  the  same  time  provide  them  with 
the  procedural  protections  of  due  process 
that  the  Supreme  Cotut  has  made  clear  are 
required  for  all  citizens.  I  would  favor  re- 
taining of  the  present  age  level  jurisdiction 
of  18,  and  at  the  same  time  clarifying  the 
waiver  provisions  to  properly  transfer  those 
hardened  juvenile  criminals  under  18  over 
to  the  adult  court.  I  favor  retaining  the  jury 
trial  in  juvenile  cases,  for  I  feel  that  the  jury 
system  Is  fundamental  to  our  notions  of  due 
process  and  substantial  justice.  I  favor  an 
absolute  right  to  counsel,  for  I  do  not  feel 
that  a  juvenile  can  intelligently  waive  this 
most  Important  right. 

I  would  like  to  propose  In  addition  that  we 
mandate  in  the  bill  a  time  limit  within  which 
disposition  of  a  case  must  be  made.  After 
reviewing  the  record,  I  conclude  that  no 
other  step  we  could  take  would  successfully 
expedite  cases  through  the  Juvenile  Court, 
given  the  tremendous  backlog  that  has  been 
allowed  to  accrue.  The  newly-adopted  New 
York  Juvenile  Code  requires  that  detention 
cases  be  heard  within  30  days,  those  juveniles 
not  detained,  within  60. 1  have  been  told  that 
the  New  York  Juvenile  judges  are  much  In 
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f»vor  of  such  time  llmltAtlotu.  and  tfcey  »r» 
d«aUng  wltb  a  lutMt&ntlally  heavier  caselo«d 
Ui*n  the  District.  I  wovUd  favor  such  a  pro* 
vlalon  In  S.  3981 

Finally.  I  would  Uke  to  8««  a  separate 
oreraight  organization  eetabliahed  to  review 
tb«  actlvltlea  ot  the  Juvenile  Court.  I  realize 
that  under  S  2601.  the  D  C  court  reorganiza- 
tion bill  that  haa  been  p&aaed  by  the  Senate, 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  of  Justice  Is  created,  and  I  am  much  In 
favor  of  this  proposal  It  does  9«em  appro- 
priate, however,  to  establish  a  subcommittee, 
whose  special  province  would  be  overseeing 
the  Juvenile  bench.  There  is  statu'orv  au- 
thority written  into  8.  2601  for  the  creation 
of  such  a  subcommittee  This  proposal  was 
suggested  at  the  hearings  last  week  by  Judge 
Ketcham.  and  It  struck  me  as  having  consid- 
erable merit  The  Juvenile  Court  has  been 
lost  In  the  shuffle.  »o  to  speak,  for  the  past 
several  decades,  and  I  wish  to  obviate  this 
{KieelbUlty  In  the  future  by  creating  a  com- 
mission whose  sole  function  would  be  to  over- 
see this  most  critical  court. 

As  I  sMted  la^'  week  I  fee!  we  need  to 
examine  the  entire  juvenile  correctional  sys- 
tem together  with  the  social  supportive  pro- 
grams within  the  District,  I  plan  to  follow  up 
3.  2981  with  suggestjona.  and  legislation 
where  appropriate,  to  deal  with  the  other  Im- 
poruvflt  parameters  In  the  ]uvenl.e  area  S. 
2981  should  bo  but  a  beginning 
Sincerely. 

Charlr-j  McC    Mathias,  Jr. 

U  S    Senator. 

AppENDrx    C 
LeoIslattve  Ocrros  ron  Dii\rTTNG     Pamut  a.vd 

JUVENILX   CotTRT   .\CTS 

(Prepared  bv  William  H,  Sherldrin,  Assistant 
Director,  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Service ) 

This  guide  was  developed  In  response  to 
Teq-Af^-.s  for  "echnlcal  a.s.'^l.-itani:'e  In  drifting 
family  and  JuverJle  court  .icts  and  Increased 
Interest  thr',ughout  the  country  In  .'uvenlle 
and  fimllv  coiirtB.  The  guide  l.s  the  result 
of  research  and  study  that  included  re- 
view of  State  laws  and  f-onsultatlon  with 
State  officials  engiged  In  drafting  new  legis- 
lation. 

Some  sections  are  similar  to  those  In  the 
Uniform  Juvenile  Court  .\ct,  developed  in 
1968  by  th>?  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws,  with  the  Children's  Bureau  staff  pro- 
viding consult.jtlon.  Some  are  similar  to  sec- 
tions of  the  Stand.ird  Family  Court  Act  de- 
veloped !n  the  late  !950'3  through  the  ]cla: 
efTirts  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  the  National  Council  of  Juve- 
nile Court  Judges,  ind  the  Children  s  Bureau. 
Most  sections,  however,  dllfer  from  the  Uni- 
form and  St.icdard  .Acts  In  significant  re- 
spects 

A  cumber  of  eve:it_  have  jccu.rred  .lace 
the  Children's  Bureau  publication.  Standarda 
for  Juien'.'e  and  Family  Cowti.  was  devel- 
oped :n  1963  The  President'"!  CommUsion  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Admlni.stra'ion  of 
Justice  h.is  released  its  report.  The  Chal- 
lenge o'  C-i^e  in  a  F-ee  Society:  the  Chll- 
dre.i's  Bureiu  In  coopera'iC'n  with  the  De- 
partm'i'Qt  of  Ju.stlce  completed  a  national 
survey  of  J  ivenlle  courts,  and  the  Bureau 
has  .made  a  number  of  State  and  loenl  sur- 
veys of  Juvenile  cotirts  and  probation  serv- 
Ires.  Also,  during;  this  period,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  a  :>  in-.ber  of  State  appellate  courts 
have  rendered  decisions  which  have  had  a 
major  effect  up'.^n  Juvenile  courts  The  e-,al- 
ui:lo:i  of  the  Information  secured  and  the 
decl-sions  or  recommendations  re.sultinic  from 
these  activities,  as  well  as  the  experience  of 
ui^lng  earlier  drafts  of  ^hls  material  in  work- 
ing with  States,  are  reflected  In  this  guide 
and  account  in  part  for  Its  differences  w.hen 
contracted  wi-h  the  Uniform  and  Standard 
.Acts  In  addl-lon.  a  draft  was  sent  to  a  num- 
ber of  leaders  in  the  fields  of  law  and   be- 


havioral sciences  Their  comments  and  sug- 
gestions were  c*refully  considered  In  pre- 
paring the  final  draft. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  family  court,  such 
as  Judicial  admlnlst ration,  organization,  or 
structure,  do  not  appear  lu  any  detail  since 
these  areas  in  particular  will  have  to  be 
related  to  the  individual  State  structure. 

Although  the  specific  language  In  the 
guide  relates  to  a  family  court,  by  deleting 
a  portion  of  the  Jurisdictional  section  the 
material  will  8er\e  as  a  guide  In  the  drafting 
of  juvenile  court  leglBlatloii 

The  Children's  Bureau  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge the  assistance  received  from  the  num- 
erous Individuals  who  reviewed  this  material 
and  made  ihoughtful  aiid  helpful  sugges- 
tions iJule  M  Sugarman.  Acting  Chief. 
Children  s  Bureau.  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service) 

SECTION     1.    PVRPOSeS 

This  Act  ;hall  be  interpreted  and  con- 
strued AH  to  effectuate  the  following  pur- 
poseK 

(  a)  To  preserve  the  unity  of  the  family 
whenever  pi>>6lble  and  to  provide  for  the 
care,  protection,  and  wholesome  mental  and 
physical  development  of  children  coming 
wltaln  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(b)  Consistent  with  tlie  protection  of  the 
public  interest,  to  remove  from  children 
cotuinlttlng  delinquent  acts  the  consequen- 
ces of  criminal  behauor,  lind  to  substitute 
therefor  a  program  of  supervision,  care  luid 
rehabilitation, 

(C)  I'o  achieve  the  r>regolng  purposes  In  a 
family  environment  whenever  possible,  sepa- 
rating the  child  from  his  parents  only  when 
necessary  for  his  welf.ae  or  m  the  interests 
of  pul>llc  safety; 

(di  To  provide  Judicial  procedures 
through  which  the  provisions  of  thl^  Act  are 
executed  .md  enforced  and  m  which  the  par- 
ties are  assured  a  fair  hearing  and  their  con- 
stituuona:  and  other  legal  rights  recognized 
and  enforced. 

Comment 

This  section  di  tiers  from  the  usual  purpose 
clauses  m  that  it  adds  two  uew  dimensions: 
the  proiecllon  of  the  public  Interest  and  the 
establishment  of  procedures  which  will  as- 
sure due  process  and  the  constitutional  rights 
c.£  the  parties.  Society  has  a  right  to  protect 
Itself,  and  the  court  is  .an  instrument  used 
to  implement  this  right. 

Offenses  committed  by  youni;  people 
should  not  be  excused  or  condoned.  The  gen- 
eral public  should  be  protected,  and  young 
people  need  u>  be  held  responsible  for  the 
c  nsequeiices  oi  ihelr  misconduct  The  conse- 
quences of  such  mlsconauct,  however,  should 
result  in  indlviduallired  treatment  authorized 
■hrout;h  the  ordlnarj'  proceis  of  law."  nils 
process  must  conform  to  certain  principles 
to  insure  due  pnx'ess  of  law.  These  include. 

1.  The  conditions  under  which  the  State 
;s  empowered  to  intervene  'n  'he  upbrlnzlng 
of  u  child  should  oe  spedflcaKv  jnd  clearly 
delineated  in  the  statutes.  Whenever  the 
State  seeks  to  Intervene.  It  .should  be  required 
to  show  'hat  those  conditions  do  !n  fact 
exist  with  respect  to  a  child  and  that  Its 
intervention  l.s  necestary  to  por.ect  the  child 
■r  t!ie  community,  or  both.  Tlie  Sta'e  should 
not  be  able  to  interfere  wirh  'he  rights  of 
•he  parents  with  respect  to  their  child  and 
as-sume  J'lrlsdktion  over  such  child  on  the 
'.;enerallzed  assumption  that  the  child  i"!  In 
need  of  the  care  or  protection  of  the  State 
or  merely  because  It  rtlfarrees  with  the  par- 
ent o-s  to  the  best  coxir«>e  to  ptirsue  In  rearing 
a  child.  Nnr  should  It  he  authorized  to  take 
children  fr^im  their  parents  merelv  because. 
!n  the  estimation  of  probatk.n  officers  and 
criurts,  the  children  can  be  better  provided 
f'  r  and  more  wisely  trained  as  wards  of  the 
State. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  .article. 


2  Both  the  child  and  his  parents  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  bases  on  which  the  State 
seeks  to  Intervene  and  on  which  It  predicates 
Its  plan  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
child  They  are  equally  entitled  to  rebut  these 
bases  either  directly  by  questioning  witnesses, 
or  indirectly  by  presenting  facts  to  the  con- 
trar>'.  This  means  that  rules  of  evidence  cal- 
culated to  assure  proceedings  In  accordatice 
with  due  process  of  law  are  applicable  to 
children's,  cases  There  should  be  an  orderlv 
presenta'lon  of  credible  facts  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  protect  the  rli^hts  of  all  con- 
cerned This  principle  also  entails  written 
findings  of  fact,  some  form  of  record  of  the 
hearing,  the  right  to  counFe!.  and  the  rleht 
to  appeal  The  t-ourt  .should  give  clear  rea=^ons 
f  .r  Its  decisions  as  to  the  finding  with  resppc 
to  alleeatlons  made  and  any  order  affr^t^n? 
the  rlchts  of  the  parents  or  the  rights  ".nrt 
-status  of  the  child  Any  order  for  treatmen* 
care,  or  protection  does.  In  fact,  affect  th»se 
rleht-'?. 

3.  The  statute  should  limit  the  court  as  to 
the  t\-p«  of  disposition  It  may  make,  depend- 
ing on  the  r.nture  of  the  cafe,  le,  delin- 
quencv  or  ne^lrrt  riThT  th.in  allow  it  in- 
llmlted  discretion  to  make  anv  disposition  ■  r 
to  order  any  treatment  that  it  mav  think 
advisable.  It  should,  however,  have  comple'e 
discretion  within  the  range  of  the  specific 
dispositions  authorized. 

4.  Cer'am  procedural  safeguards  must  be 
established  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  parents  and  children.  Although  parties  -.n 
these  proceedings  mav  .seldom  m,Tv  u«e  rf 
such  safeguards,  their  availability  Is  none- 
thele.ss  important  Thev  are  required  by  due 
prt>cess  of  law  and  are  Important  not  oniv  :  r 
the  protection  of  rights  but  also  to  help  in- 
.siire  that  the  decisions  affecting  the  soc;.^l 
planning  for  children  are  b.ased  on  sound 
legal  procedure  and  will  not  be  disturbed  .'.: 
a  later  date  on  the  basis  that  rights  were 
denied  ' 

SECnCM     2     DEFINITIONS 

As  used  m  this  .^ct: 

la)    "Child"  means  in  Individual  who  Is: 

'  1 »    under  the  ace  of  18  vears:  ^r 

-2)  under  21  years  of  age  and  who  com- 
mitted an  act  of  delinquency  before  rcTchmir 
the  age  of  18  years, 

'bi  "Minor"  means  an  indUldual  who  :5 
tmder  'he  age  of  21  years. 

'O  "Adult"  means  an  Individual  21  years 
of  age  or  older. 

(d)  "Coun"  me.Tns  the  f.imlly  dU-lslon  of 
the  (  )  '  as  herein  established. 

lei  ••Judge"  means  Judge  of  the  family 
division  of  the  (  )  » 

If  1  "Detention  care'  me.ins  the  temporarv 
-are  of  children  In  secure  custody  pendlne 
court  disposition. 

(g)  "Shelter  care"  means  the  tempor.-.rv 
care  of  children  in  physically  unrestrtcting 
facilities  pending  court  disposition. 

(hi  "Guardianship  of  the  person  of  a  mi- 
nor" means  the  duty  and  authority  to  m.ike 
important  (:lecI.-,lons  in  m:i.ttor,=  ha*,  me  a  p<T- 
mnnent  e.'fect  on  the  life  .ui'l  (ieveIopinP';t 
of  the  minor  and  to  be  concerned  about  his 
general  welfare.  It  shall  incliiff  but  >:hal!  not 
neces-arily  be  Un.lted  in  either  uiimber  cr 
kind  to: 

( 1 1  the  authority  to  consent  to  marriage, 
to  enlistment  in  the  armed  .nrces,  of  the 
United  .States,  or  to  major  n-.edl:al,  psychi- 
atric, and  surgical  treatment;  to  re:':e.5ent  the 
minor  in  legal  actions:  to  make  other  deci- 
sions concerning  the  minor  of  substantial 
les;a;  significance; 

2:  thf  authority  .'.nd  duty  '>f  rea-onable 
•isitatlon.  except  to  the  extent  ;hat  such 
rlPht  of  visitation  has  been  limited  by  court 
order: 

1 3)  the  rights  nd  responsibilities  of  legal 
oustoiy  when  guardi m.-lilp  cf  the  person  is 
exercised  by  the  nafiral  or  .iciriptlve  parent. 
except  where  lecal  '•uslody  has  been  vested  in 
another  indlvldusJ.  agency  or  Institution; 
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|4)  the  authority  to  consent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  minor  and  to  make  any  other  de- 
cision conceniinst  nlm  which  his  parents 
could  make,  when  the  rights  of  his  parents, 
or  only  living  parent,  have  been  Judicially 
terminated  as  provided  for  In  the  statutes 
^.iverning  ieni»ination  of  parental  rights  to 
t.icilitate  adopticn,  or  when  both  cf  his  legal 
parent^  .ire  deceased. 

ill  l^egal  cu.-iiody"  means  a  legal  status 
c.-eated  by  court  ouier  which  vests  In  a  cus- 
:<<llan  the  right  to  have  physical  custody 
ol  the  child  oi  iiiiuor  and  to  determine  where 
and  with  whom  he  thall  live  within  the  State: 
and  the  rlgh;  ,  nd  duty  to  protect,  train,  and 
ai.c.piUie  iiim  and  to  provide  him  with  food, 
shelter,  ediuali ou  .aid  ordinary  medical  tare, 
all  subject  to  ih.^  powers,  rights,  duties  and 
rcspoi  slb.Utles  of  the  guardian  of  the  person 
L'l  the  chiid  and  bubject  to  any  residual  pa- 
renial  riglits  and  responsibilities.  An  Indl- 
viuual  gi.iiuc:!  le^al  cu.stcdy  shall  exercise  the 
rights  ,ina  re.-,p on.^ibillties  personally  unless 
otherwise  u  Jthoriied  by  the  court. 

I  J)  "Residual  parental  rights  and  respon- 
sibilltler."  means  those  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities remaining  w.th  the  parent  after  the 
transfer  of  legal  custody  or  guardianship  of 
tl.e  pcr:^on,  .nclodlng  but  not  necessarily 
limited  to  the  right  of  visitation,  consent  to 
aGoptlon.  the  right  to  determine  religious 
alfiliatio  I,  <tnd  the  responsibility  for  support. 

iki    '  Conimit"  means  to  transfer  custody. 

II  "Probation"  means  a  legal  status 
neated  by  court  order  following  an  adjudl- 
ciiion  of  delinquency,  or  in  need  of  super- 
vision, wherebv  a  minor  is  permitted  to  re- 
niiin  in  his  home  subject  to  supervision  and 
return  to  the  court  for  violation  of  probation 
..t  any  time  during  the  period  of  probation. 

1  m )  "ProteTtlve  supervision"  means  a  legal 
status  cre.ited  by  court  order  in  neglect  cases 
wiiereby  the  minor  is  permitted  to  remain  in 
his  home  under  upervision,  subject  to  return 
to  the  court  during  the  period  of  protective 
supervision. 

ini  "Delinquent  act"  means  an  act  desig- 
n.ited  a  crime  under  the  law  of  this  State, 
or  of  another  State  If  the  act  occurred  in 
j:...'her  .St.ite,  or  under  Federal  law.  TrafSc 
ulff nses  fhall  not  be  deemed  delinquent  acts 
except  for  violations  of  .•• 

(Ol  "Delinquent  child"  means  a  child  who 
his  committed  u  delinquent  act  and  Is  In 
need  of  r.irr  or  rehabilitation, 

pi  "Prrron  in  ncd  of  supervision"  means 
.1    aild  who: 

1)  being  subject  to  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, is  habituiMly  truant  from  school;  or 

■  2 1  habituraiy  disobeys  the  reasonable  and 
lawful  demands  cf  his  parents,  guardian,  or 
other  custodian,  and  Is  ungovernable  and 
bevond  their  control:  or 

i:3)  has  committed  an  offense  not  classi- 
flpc:  as  criminal  >^  r  one  applicable  only  to 
ci'.ildren,  and 

i4)  in  ;aiy  of  the  foregoing,  Is  in  need  of 
care  or  rehabilitation. 

qi    "NeRlect,fd  d  ild  "  means  a  child: 

1 1 1  who  has  been  abandoned  by  his  par- 
tnt.s.  t'ti.-.rdian.  or  ether  custodian: 

2  1  who  is  without  proper  parental  care 
and  control,  or  subsistence,  education,  medi- 
cal or  other  care  or  control  necessary  for  his 
well-bema;  because  of  the  faults  or  habits  of 
his  parents,  ^u.irdian,  or  other  custodian  or 
their  neglect  or  rciusal.  when  able  to  do  so, 
to  provide  them,  cr 

'3 1  vhote  parents,  guardian,  or  other  cus- 
'rxiian  are  unable  to  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities to  and  fcr  the  child  because  of  in- 
carceration, hospitalization,  or  other  physical 
(rrnen'-il  Incapaci  v;  or 

(4)  who  has  been  placed  for  care  or  adop- 
tion in  violation  of  law. 

iri  "Custodian"  means  a  person,  other 
than  a  parent  or  legal  guardian,  to  whom 
lecil  custody  of  the  child  has  been  given  by 
court  order  cr  who  is  acting  In  loco  parentis. 


Kootnctes  at  end  of  article. 


(s)  The  lingular  Includes  the  plural,  the 
plural  the  singular,  and  the  masculine  the 
feminine,  when  consistent  with  the  Intent 
of  this  Act. 

Comment 

The  definitions  in  this  section  are  si>eclfic, 
yet  they  are  more  comprehensive  than  most 
sections  on  definitions.  The  purpyose  is  not 
only  to  clarify  the  Act  but  also  to  clarify 
the  rights,  duties,  and  functions  of  the  court, 
of  agencies,  and  of  the  parent  and  child.  In 
most  States,  at  the  present  time,  these  terms 
are  seldom  defined  with  preciseness  in  the 
law.  Therefore,  many  of  th-^se  terms  often 
have  a  different  meaning  to  various  parties 
involved  even  within  the  same  Jurisdiction — 
a  factor  which  has  caused  conflict  and  con- 
fusion. 

A  number  of  States  already  Include  these 
definitions  In  whole  or  in  part.  Throtigh  such 
use,  a  common  definition  can  be  developed 
which  will  facilitate  communication  and  un- 
derstanding.' 

The  term  "dependent"  is  not  used.  It  is 
believed  that  the  financial  ability  of  parents 
to  care  for  their  children  should  not  be  a 
factor  in  removing  them  from  their  home. 

Jurisdiction  by  the  court  over  ordinary 
traffic  violations  has  also  been  eliminated. 
Tot  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  is  believed  that 
such  Jurisdiction  should  be  placed  in  the 
ordinary  traffic  court  This  trend  has  been 
reflected  in  legislation  enacted  In  recent 
years. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  before  a 
child  can  be  found  to  be  delinquent  or  In 
need  of  supervision  a  second  finding  Is  neces- 
sary; namely,  that  he  is  in  need  of  care  or 
rehabilitation. 

SECTION    3.    THE   FAMILY    COUPT    DIVISION 

The  family   court  shall   be  a  division   of 

(  )•" 

Comment 

No  attempt  Is  made  to  provide  for  a  speci- 
fic organizational  pattern  for  the  court 
since  State  Judicial  systems  differ  from  State 
to  State.  The  family  court  should  be  a 
division  of  the  highest  court  of  general  trial 
Jurisdiction  since  an  integrated  court  system 
Is  preferred  rather  than  a  proliferation  of 
specialized  courts.  Tlie  establishment  of  the 
cotirt  at  this  level  Is  also  desirable  since  it 
Is  more  likely  to  attract  individuals  of  high 
Judicial  caliber  and  command  the  respect  of 
the  bar  and  the  community." 

SECTION    4.    REFEREES 

(a)  The  (  1*  may  appoint  one  or 
more  persons  to  serve  as  referees  on  a  full- 
or  part-time  basis.  They  shall  be  members 
of  the  bar.  Their  compensation  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  (  )'  with  the  approval  of  the 
(  )'"  and  paid  out  of  the  general  re- 
venue funds  of  the  (  I .-' 

(b)  Hearings  shall  be  conducted  only  by  a 
Judge.  If: 

(1 )  the  hearing  is  contested: 

(2)  the  hearing  i-  one  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  case  shall  be  trairferred  lor  criminal 
prosecution  as  provided  in  Section  31:   or 

(3)  a  party  objects  to  the  hearing  being 
held  by  a  referee. 

Otherwise,  the  (  ) "  may  direct  that 

hearings  In  any  case  or  class  of  cases  shall 
be  conducted  In  the  fir.-t  Instance  by  a 
referee  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  this 
Act. 

(c)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  referee,  he  shall  transmit  his  findings 
and  recommendations  for  disposition  In 
writing  to  the  Judge.  Prompt  written  notice 
of  the  findings  and  recommendations  to- 
gether with  copies  thereof  shall  be  given 
to  the  parties  to  the  pr iiceedlns;.  The  writ- 
ten notice  shall  also  Inform  them  of  the 
right   to   a   rehearing   before   the   Judge. 

(d)  A  rehearing  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Judge  at  any  time  and  shall  bo  crc'ered  if 
any  party  files  a  written  request  Therefor 
within  3  days  after  the  referee's  wTitren  no- 
tice. If  a  hearing  de  novo  Is  not  requested 


by  any  party  or  ordered  by  the  court,  the 
hearing  shall  be  upon  the  same  evidence 
heard  by  the  referee,  provided  that  new 
eyldenoe  may  be  admitted  In  the  discretion 

of  the  Judge. 

le)  If  a  hearing  before  the  Judge  is  not  re- 
quested or  ordered  or  the  right  thereto  is 
waived,  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  referee,  when  confirmed  by  aji  order 
of  the  Judge,  shall  become  the  decree  of  tlie 
court. 

Comm,ent 

It  Is  not  intended  that  referees  be  used  as 
substitutes  where  additional  Judges  are 
needed.  However,  they  serve  a  purpose  where 
the  Judicial  load  is  to  great  for  one  Judge 
but  not  great  enough  for  two  Judges.  Also, 
their  use  on  a  part-time  "oa-sls  in  large  cir- 
cuits m  ly  facilitate  the  administration  of 
juvenile  Justice.  As  Judicial  cfHcers,  they 
.should  be  members  of  the  bar.  They  should 
not  carry  any  probation  duties — supervisory 
or  otherwise — since  this  could  create  a  con- 
flict of  interest  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  referee  in  cases  where  they  were  active  in 
unother  c.ipaclty. 

SECTION   5.  PROBA"nON  SERVICE 

The    I  1'-   sh.111    establish    .t   statewide 

progriuii  of  probation  and  other  casework 
and  clinict!  ser.lces  to  serve  the  c  lurt,  the 
cost  thereof  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
revenue  funds  of  the  State 

All  employees  .shall  be  selected,  appointed, 
and  promoted  through  a  State  merit  system. 
Co7nr77enf 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  probation 
services  be  established  on  a  statewide  basis 
:.s  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. Continuity  of  responsibility  and  treat- 
ment is  attained  when  service  and  care  for 
delinquent  children  are  in  a  single  agency. 
Such  a  system  also  will  provide  continuity  of 
administration  and  will  promote  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  services  in  terms 
cf  '.yirh  qi,a)ity  and  quantity,  as  well  as  uni- 
formity of  procedure.  These  characteristics 
are  presently  lacking  In  most  States  because 
the  localities  have  responsibility  for  the  serv- 
ices and  they  are  often  not  in  a  position  to 
provide  them  adequately. 

Administration  of  probation  services  by 
the  executive  branch  of  government  will  help 
to  clarify  the  role  of  the  probation  officer  as 
a  professional  without  prosecutorial  func- 
tions or  .subject  to  judicial  control.  Also,  for 
lepal  as  well  s'."  chi'^a!  reasrn-.  •. h-^  duies  cf 
the  Judge  should  not  involve  the  admlnlstra- 
•  ion  of  ihe  pr-^bation  'ervice.'-.  ihe  detention 
liome.  other  foster  care  facilities  or  other 
casework  or  clinical  services  necessary  for 
study  or  treatment.  The  Judicial  branch  of 
government  is  called  upon  to  check  or  pass 
upon  the  legality  of  the  actions  of  the  execu- 
tive or  administrative  system.  This  calls  for 
an  independent  and  impartial  Judiciary. 
V/hen  the  judge  Is  also  the  administrator, 
this  is  not  possible  since  he  is  placed  in  the 
pooitlon  of  Judging  his  own  actions.  This 
djcs  not  mean  that  ;he  agency  .serving  the 
cc.^irt  Kiiould  operate  completely  independent 
of  the  Judiciary.  An  effective  working  rela- 
tionship must  be  established.  Provision  for 
the  involvement  of  the  judiciary  In  the  de- 
velopment of  policy  and  probation  practice 
procedures  should  be  made.  This  could  be 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  a  policy 
advisory  committee  which  would  Include 
judges  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  be- 
havioral sciences.  Individual  Judges  should 
also  hsve  a  role  m  the  selection  of  staff  as- 
signed to  their  particular  court. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  administra- 
tion of  probation  services,  see  "New  Direc- 
tions for  the  Juvenile  Court,"  by  William 
H.  Sheridan,  In  Federal  Probation.  June  1967, 
p.  15:  '"Structurlne  Services  fcr  Delinquent 
Children  and  Youth."  by  William  H.  Sheri- 
dan. In  Federal  Probation.  September  1967, 
p.  51;  "Unraveling  .Administrative  Organiza- 
tion of  State  Juvenile  Services."  bv  Maurice 
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A.  Harmon,  In  Crime  and  Delinqueney.  July 
1967,  p  433;  and  "Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime."  a  Task  Force  Report  of  the 
PreBldenfs  Commlaelon  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Admln!3tra:ioa  of  Ju5tlc©,  1987.  pp.  85- 
90. 

SECTION    8.    POWEIUS    AND    DTTTIIS    Or    PROBATION 
OmCCRS    A^D    SOCIAL    SFRVICtS    PHISONNXL 

(ai  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
objectives  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
subject  to  the  UmltaUons  of  thla  Act.  pro- 
bation and  social  services  personnel  have  the 
power  and  duty  to; 

( 1 )  receive  and  examine  complalnta  and 
allegations  that  a  chUd  Is  neglected,  delin- 
quent, or  In  need  of  supervision  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  Act; 

1 2  1  make  appropriate  referrals  of  cases  pre- 
sented to  him  BLS  such  officer,  to  other  private 
or  public  agencies  of  the  community  where 
their  assistance  appears  to  be  needed  or  de- 
sirable. 

(3)  make  predisposition  studies  and  sub- 
mit reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
court  as  required  by  this  Ac': 

(4 1  supervise  and  assist  a  child  placed  on 
probation  or  under  his  sujjervlslon  by  order 
of  the  court: 

i  54   provide  marital  and  family  counseling 

(6j -perform  such  other  fvinctlons  a.s  are 
designated  by  this  Act  or  by  rules  of  court 
pursuant  ".hereto. 

lb)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  a  pro- 
bation oJRcer  shall  have  the  power  to  take 
into  custodv  and  place  In  temporary  care  a 
child  who  Is  under  hia  supervision  as  a  de- 
linquent or  neglected  child,  or  a  child  In 
need  of  supervision  when  the  probation  cfflcer 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  child 
has  violated  the  conditions  of  his  probation 
or  that  he  may  flee  from  the  Jurtsdictton  of 
the  court.  A  probation  officer  does  not  have 
the  powers  of  a  law  enforcement  officer  nor 
may  he  sign  a  petition  under  thlls  Act  with 
respect  to  a  person  who  Is  not  on  probation 
or  otherwise  under  his  supervl.sion 

(c>  If  a  probation  officer  takes  a  child  into 
custodv.  he  shall  proceed  as  provided  for  in 
Sections  23  and  39. 

Com'nent 

This  section  ;s  included  not  only  to  provide 
for  the  a  r.hority  of  the  department  provid- 
ing probation  and  family  counseling  services 
but  also  to  clarify  the  role  of  such  services 
The  probation  officer  should  not  have  broad 
law  enforcement  powers,  nor  should  he  take 
on  the  prosecutorial  functions  His  authority 
to  initiate  court  action  should  be  spec';lcariv 
limited  to  children  already  on  probation  or 
otherwise  under  his  supervision  He  should 
not  be  given  functions  which  are  in  conflict 
with  each  other  (see  "The  Gault  Decision 
and  Probation  Services."  bv  William  H  Sheri- 
dan. 43  Indiana  LaiL-  Jownal  666.  1968 1. 

SECTION     7      jriUSDICnON       CHU-DRCN 

(a I  The  family  court  shall  have  exclusive 
original  Jurisdiction  of  the  following  pro- 
ceedings, whl^h  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act: 

(1)  proceedings  in  which  a  child  Is  alleged 
to  be  delinquent  or  neglected  or  a  person 
m  need  of  supervision. 

iblThe  familly  cotirt  shall  also  have  ex- 
clusive original  Jurisdiction  of  the  following 
proceedings,  which  shall  be  governed  by  the 
laws  relating  thereto  without  regard  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act : 

il»    the    termination    of    parental    rights; 

(2)  proceedings  for  the  adoption  of  an  In- 
dividual of  any  age: 

(31  proceedings  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact on  Juveniles; 

(4)  proceedings  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact on  the  Placement  of  Children; 

(5)  proceedings  to  determine  the  custody 
or  to  appoint  a  legal  custodian  or  a  guardian 
of  the  person  of  a  minor;  and 


(6)    proceedings   for   the    commitment   of 
a  mentally  retarded  or  mentally  ill  minor. 
Ccmment 

The  Jurisdiction  of  Juvenile  and  family 
courts  varies  from  State  to  State  This  sec- 
tion, when  coupled  with  subsection  (a)  of 
Section  10.  provides  the  recommended  basic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  court.  When 
cnupled  wifh  all  of  Soctlon  li).  It  provides  for 
the  basic  Jurisdiction  of  a  family  court. 
Proceedings  for  the  granting  of  Judicial  con- 
sent to  marriage  and  enlistment  in  the  armed 
forces  are  omitted  as  this  should  be  the 
function  of  the  guardian.  Where  no  effective 
guardianship  of  the  person  exL^ts.  a  guardian 
should  be  appointed. 

.sEfTioN  8.  TR.^^•srEH  raoM  othsr  cotniTS 

lai  If  It  appvears  to  a  court  during  the 
peiulenoy  of  a  criminal  charge  and  prior  to 
the  entry  of  a  Judgment  of  conviction  and  or- 
der of  sentence,  that  a  minor  defendant  was 
under  the  age  of  18  ye^rs  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  offense,  the  court  shall  forthwith 
transfer  the  case,  together  with  all  papers 
and  document.*!  connected  therewith,  to  the 
family  court  AH  action  taken  by  the  court 
prior  to  transfer  of  the  case  shall  be  deemed 
null  and  void  unless  the  family  court  trans- 
fers under  Section  31. 

ibi  If  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  offense 
the  minor  charged  was  under  the  age  of  18 
years  but  this  fact  Is  not  discovered  by  the 
court  until  after  entry  of  a  Judgment  of  con- 
viction and  order  of  sentence,  the  court  may 
elect  to  retain  Jurisdiction  and  permit  the 
conviction  and  order  of  sentence,  the  court 
may  elect  to  retain  Jurisdiction  and  permit 
the  conviction  and  sentence  to  stand  or  dis- 
pose of  the  case  as  provided  for  In  Section 
34.  or  transfer  the  case  to  the  family  court. 
Comment 

This  section,  with  the  exception  of  subsec- 
tion (bi.  Is  fairly  common.  Subsection  (b) 
is  Included  in  order  Ut  discourage  deception 
with  respect  to  age  This  will  tisually  Involve 
youth  who  are  in  their  17th  or  18th  year  and 
Is  Intended  to  prevent  delay  of  adjudication 
and  dUposltlon.  It  permits  aexlblUty  In  that 
the  Court  has  three  options  sentence  the 
youtli  as  an  adult,  exercise  the  power  of  the 
family  court  and  dispose  of  the  case  as  pro- 
vided ior  In  this  Act,  or  transfer  the  case  to 
the   family  court  as  provided   m  subsection 

SECTION    0      8ETKNTION    OF    JURISDICTION 

For  the  purposes  of  this  .^ct.  Jurisdiction 
obtained  by  the  court  In  the  case  of  a  child 
shall  be  retained  by  it  until  he  becomes  21 
years  of  age.  unless  terminated  prior  thereto. 
This  section  does  not  affect  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  courts  over  offenses  committed  by  the 
child  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  18  years. 

If  a  minor  already  under  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  13  convicted  In  a  criminal  court  of  a 
crime  committed  after  the  age  of  18.  the  con- 
viction shall  terminate  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
family  court. 

SECTION     10      JURISDICTION        MINORS;     .\DrLT3 

The  court  shall  have  exclusive  original 
jurisdiction: 

'  ii  To  try  iiny  offense  committed  against  a 
child  by  his  parent,  guardian,  or  any  other 
minor  or  adult  having  his  legal  or  physical 
custody: 

I  b  I  To  try  any  minor  or  adult  charged 
wl :  h 

1 1 1  deserting,  abandoning,  or  falling  to 
provide  support  for  any  person  In  violation 
of  law; 

'21  an  offense,  other  th<in  a  felony,  com- 
mitted by  one  spouse  against  the  other. 

In  any  case  within  subsections  (a)  or  (b) 
( 1 1  or  .  b  W2  I .  the  court  m  Its  discretion  may 
transfer  the  proceedings  to  a  court  which  hM 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  chairged. 

ic)  In  proceedings  for  support,  alimony, 
divorce,  separation   and   annulment,  and  to 


establish  paternity  of  a  child  born  out  of 
wedlock; 

I  d  I  In  proceedings  under  the  Uniform  Re- 
ciprocal Enforcement  of  Support  Act; 

(e)  In  proceedings  to  commit  an  adult 
found  to  be  mentally  retarded  or  mentally 
111. 

Comment 

This  section  la  similar  to  the  Standard 
Family  Court  Act.'^  Subsection  (a)  should  be 
included  in  the  basic  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ju- 
venlle  court  over  adults.  Subsections  (b) ,  (c), 
(d).  and  (el  should  be  Included  In  family 
court  Jurisdiction. 

Subsection  lai  is  Included  In  order  to  co- 
ordinate the  sentence  in  the  c.ise  of  the  .-wlult 
with  the  disposition  of  the  child.  This  is  nec- 
essary because  of  the  continuing  relatlon.'hip 
involved  Such  offenses,  when  commlttf.i  by 
persons  other  than  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  cusUxllaii,  should  be  prosecuted  in  the 
criminal  court.'*  For  an  alternate  procedure, 
see  appendix. 

SECTION    1  1 .    VENUE 

Proceedings  under  this  Act  shall  be  co.ti- 
menced  In  tlie  county  where  the  child  re- 
sides. If  delinquency  or  In  need  of  superv'^ion 
Is  alleged,  they  may  also  be  commencrd  in 
the  county  where  the  acta  constituting  the 
alleged  delinquency  or  In  need  of  supervision 
x-curred  If  neglect  Is  alleged,  they  may  ilso 
be  brought  m  the  county  where  the  child  Is 
present  when  the  proceedings  are  com- 
menced. 

SECTION     12      TRANSFER    TO    ANOTHER    FAMIIT 
COfRT    WITHIN    THE    STATE 

If  the  child  resides  In  a  county  of  the  .;tate 
and  the  proceeding  Is  commenced  In  a  co.irt 
of  another  county,  that  court,  on  Its  own 
motion  or  a  motion  of  a  party  made  at  any 
time  prior  to  final  dl.sposltlon,  may  transfer 
the  proceeding  to  the  county  of  the  child's 
residence  for  such  further  action  or  proc»ed- 
ings  as  the  court  receiving  the  transfer  may 
deem  proper.  Like  transfer  may  be  made  If 
the  residence  of  the  child  changes  pending 
the  proceeding.  The  proceeding  shall  be  so 
transferred  If  the  child  has  been  adjudicated 
delinquent  or  In  need  of  supervision  and 
other  proceedings  InvoUdng  the  child  are 
pending  In  the  family  court  of  the  county  of 
his  residence. 

Certified  copies  of  all  legal  and  social  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  the  case  shall  accompany 
the  transfer. 

Comment 

This  Is  a  standard  provision  and  provides 
for  Intrastate  cooperation. 

SECTION  13.  PETITIOK — PRZLJMrMABT  INQtrlBT — 
AUTHOBIZATION    TO   tTLX 

(a)  Complaints  alleging  delinquency,  ne- 
glect, or  In  need  of  supervision  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Intake  office  of  probation  serv- 
ices The  Intake  office  shall  conduct  a  pre- 
liminary InqulPi-  to  determine  whether  -he 
best  Interests  of  the  child  or  of  the  puMlc 
require  that  a  jsetltion  be  filed.  If  Judicial 
action  appears  neceesar.',  the  Intake  office 
may  recommend  the  filing  of  a  p)etltlon.  pro- 
vided, however,  that  all  petitions  sh:ii:  be 
prepared  and  countersigned  by  the  (  '  " 

before  they  are  filed  with  the  court.  Deci- 
sions of  the  (  )  "  on  whether  to  r.le  a 
petition  shall  be  final. 

(  b  (  If  the  Intake  office  ref vises  to  authorize 
a  petition,  the  complainant  In  such  sr.ua- 
tlons  shall  be  notified  by  the  Intake  oifice 
of  his  right  to  review  of  his  complaint  ':>y 
the  (  )  "  The  (  ) ,"  upon  request 

of  the  complainant,  shall  review  the  facta 
presented  by  the  complainant  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  intake  office  shall  author- 
ize,  countersign,  and  file  the  petition  v.nth 
the  court  when  he  believes  such  action  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  community  or  in- 
terests of  the  child. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


(c)  When  a  child  U  In  detention  or  shel- 
ter care  and  the  filing  of  a  petition  la  not 
approved  by  the  (  ) ."  the  child  shall 
be  Immediately  released. 

(d)  The  Intake  office  of  probation  sendcefl 
shall  have  the  authority  to  refer  the  case 
to  an  appropriate  public  or  private  agency 
or  to  conduct  conferences  for  the  purposes 
of  affecting  adjustments  or  agreements  which 
will  obviate  the  necessity  for  filing  a  peti- 
tion. During  such  Inquiries,  a  party  may  not 
be  compelled  to  appear  at  any  conference,  to 
produce  any  papers,  or  to  ^-Islt  any  place. 
Such  Inquiries  and  conferences  shall  not  ex- 
tend for  a  period  beyond  30  days  from  the 
date  the  complaint  was  made. 

(e)  On  motion  by  or  In  behalf  of  a  child, 
a  petition  alleging  delinquency  or  need  of 
supervision  shall  be  dismissed  with  prejudice 
If  It  was  not  filed  within  10  days  from  the 
date  the  complaint  was  referred  to  the  intake 
ofice  of  probation  services. 

Comment 
This  secUon  differs  significantly  from  both 
the  Uniform  Juvenile  Court  Act"  and  the 
Standard  Act.  It  requires  that  a  preliminary 
Inquiry  be  made  by  the  probation  services 
in  delinquency,  neglect,  or  need  of  supervi- 
sion cases.  It  also  requires  that  all  petitions 
be  countersigned  and  filed  by  the  appropri- 
ate prosecuting  official  In  the  Jurisdiction. 
This  is  necessary  for  several  reasons.  F^rst,  he 
Is  the  person  with  the  expertise  concerning 
the  legal  sufficiency  of  the  petition.  Secondly, 
under  Section  14,  he  la  also  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  the  proceeding  and 
for  representing  the  State.  It  Is  not  the  In- 
tention, however,  to  limit  the  prosecuting 
offlclals's  review  to  the  legal  sufficiency  of  the 
complaint.  He  should  also  be  concerned 
with  the  need  to  protect  the  child  and  the 
community.  Studies  have  shown  that  the 
highly  therapeutic  approach  of  some  Intake 
personnel  has  resulted  In  the  filing  of  peti- 
tions merely  on  the  basis  that  the  child 
needed  service — service  which  could  be  pro- 
vided by  community  agencies  •without  court 
intervention.  On  the  other  hand,  studies 
have  also  shown  that  petitions  have  been 
denied  in  cases  of  serious  offenses  where  there 
Was  reason  to  believe  that  court  action  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  community. 

The  role  of  the  prosecuting  official,  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section.  Is  also  necessary  since 
it  relieves  the  Judge  of  the  prosecutorial 
function,  which  conflicts  with  his  role  aa  an 
Impartial  arbitrator.  In  the  absence  of  a  pros- 
ecutor to  conduct  the  case,  the  probation  of- 
ficer Is  often  cast  in  this  role,  which  con- 
flicts with  his  role  In  assisting  the  court  to 
arrive  at  a  disposition  which  Is  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  child. 

The  section  also  provides  for  a  check  on 
the  probation  services  In  that  the  complain- 
ant can  appeal  to  the  prosecuting  official  for 
a  review  of  Intake's  decision  when  authoriza- 
tion of  a  petition  is  denied.  The  appropriate 
prosecuting  official  may.  after  a  review  of  the 
cabe,  prepare  the  petition,  countersign,  and 
file  it  vrtth  the  court  when  he  believes  such 
action  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  community 
or  the  interests  of  the  child. 

This  Act  does  not  include  a  section  on 
Informal  disposition  In  terms  of  a  continu- 
ing service.  This  section  does  permit  dispo- 
sition at  the  point  of  Intake  after  confer- 
ences, or  referral  to  other  community  agen- 
cies. It  also  provides  that  if  a  petition  Is 
not  filed  vrtthln  10  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  complaint  by  the  Intake  services,  the  pe- 
tition Is  subject  to  dismissal  with  prejudice. 
This  Is  Included  In  order  to  expedite  the  In- 
take process  as  well  as  to  discourage  the  use 
of  so-called  unofficial  probation  and  other 
services  of  a  continuing  nature  without  prop- 
erly invoking  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court. 


FiX)tnote8  at  end  of  article. 


Such  services  can  be  provided,  however, 
without  a  finding  by  a  consent  decree  pur- 
suant to  Section  33. 

SSCnON    14.   PETTTION WHO    MAT   SIGN 

CONTENT 

(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  except  as  provided  in  Section  6, 
petitions  Intlatlng  court  action  and  proba- 
tion revocation  petitions  may  be  signed  by 
any  person  who  has  knowledge  of  the  facts 
alleged  or  Is  informed  of  them  and  believes 
that  they  are  true. 

(b)  A  minor  In  need  of  supervision  peti- 
tion may  be  signed  only  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing persons:  a  representative  of  a  public  or 
nongovernmental  agency  licensed  or  au- 
thorized to  provide  care  or  supervision  of 
children;  a  representative  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  providing  social  service  for  fam- 
ilies; a  school  official;  or  a  law  enforcement 
officer. 

(c)  TTie  (  )"  shall  represent  the 
petitioner  In  all  proceedings  where  the  peti- 
tion alleges  delinquency,  neglect,  or  in  need 
of  supervision. 

(d)  Petitions  shall   be   entitled.   "In   the 

Matter  of ,  a  child,"  and  shall  be 

verified  by  the  person  who  signs  It. 

(e)  Petitions  shall  set  forth  with  spec- 
ificity: 

(1)  the  facts  whch  bring  the  child  within 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(1)  of  Sec- 
tion 7,  together  with  a  statement  when  de- 
linquency or  In  need  of  supervision  Is  alleged 
that  the  child  is  in  need  of  supervision,  care, 
or  rehabilitation; 

(2)  the  name,  birth  date,  and  residence 
address  of  the  child; 

(3)  the  names  and  residence  addresses  of 
his  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian,  and 
spouse  If  any.  If  neither  of  hU  parents,  guard- 
Ian  or  custodian  resides  or  can  be  found 
within  the  State,  or  if  their  residence  ad- 
dresses are  unknown,  the  name  of  any  known 
adult  relative  residing  within  the  State,  or, 
if  there  be  none,  the  known  adult  relative 
residing  nearest  to  the  court; 

(4)  whether  the  child  Is  In  custody,  and, 
if  so,  the  place  of  detention  and  the  time 
he  was  taken  Into  custody;  and 

(5)  when  any  of  the  facts  herein  required 
are  not  known,  the  petition  shall  so  state. 

Comment 

This  section  does  not  permit  the  filing  of 
petitions  alleging  In  need  of  supervision  by 
parents  on  the  theory  that  such  cases  should 
be  routed  through  another  community 
agency  for  service  In  order  to  divert  these 
children  from  the  correctional  system. 

Responsibility  la  also  placed  upon  the  ap- 
propriate prosecuting  official's  office  to  con- 
duct the  proceedings  where  the  petition  al- 
leges deUnquency,  neglect  or  need  of  super- 
vision. This  Is  a  function  appropriate  to  the 
function  of  the  prosecuting  official  since  the 
State  Is  the  real  party  to  the  proceedings.  As 
pointed  out  earlier,  it  also  relieves  both  the 
Judge  and  the  probation  officer  of  the  pros- 
ecutorial role. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  this  section, 
as  well  as  in  Section  13,  the  signing  of  a 
petition  and  the  filing  of  a  petition  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  acts.  In  a  number  of  Juris- 
dictions, the  term  "filing"  has  been  used  as 
including  the  act  of  signing,  which  has  led 
to  some  confusion. 

SECTION    IS.    SUMMONS 

(a)  After  a  petition  has  been  filed,  the 
court  shall  direct  the  Issuance  of  summonses, 
one  directed  to  the  child.  If  he  is  14  or  more 
years  of  age  or  Is  alleged  to  be  delinquent 
or  in  need  of  supervision,  and  another  to 
the  parents,  guardian,  or  other  custodian, 
and  such  other  persons  as  appear  to  the  court 
to  be  proper  or  necessary  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, requiring  them  to  appear  jjersonally 
before  the  court  at  the  time  fixed  to  answer 
the  allegations  of  the  petition.  Where  the 


custodian  is  summoned,  the  parent  or 
guardian  or  both  shall  also  be  served  with  a 
summons.  If  the  child  Is  married,  the  spouse 
shall  also  be  served  with  a  summons. 

(b)  The  summons  shall  advise  the  parties 
of  their  right  to  counsel  as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 25.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  at- 
tached to  each  summons. 

(c)  The  Judge  may  endorse  upon  the  sum- 
mons on  order  directing  the  pcu-ents,  guard- 
ian, or  other  custodian  having  the  custody  or 
control  of  the  child  to  bring  the  child  to 
the  hearing. 

(d)  If  it  appears,  from  affidavit  or  sworn 
statement  presented  to  the  Judge,  that  the 
child  needs  to  be  placed  in  detention  or  shel- 
ter care  pursuant  to  Section  20,  the  Judge 
may  endorse  upon  the  summons  an  order 
that  an  officer  serving  the  summons  shall  at 
once  take  the  child  Into  custody  and  take 
him  to  the  place  of  detention  or  shelter  care 
designated  by  rules  of  court. 

(e)  A  party,  other  than  the  child,  may 
waive  service  of  summons  by  written  stipu- 
lation or  by  voluntary  app>earance  at  the 
hearing. 

Comment 
Subsection  (b)  provides  for  notice  of  the 
right  to  counsel  and  also  provides  that  a 
copy  of  the  petition  be  attached  to  each 
summons.  These  two  requirements  are  In 
conformity  with  the  Gault  decision  (In  re 
Gault,  387  U.S.  1,  1967).  Otherwise,  the  sec- 
tion Is  a  common  one. 

SECTION  16.  SERVICE    OF    StTMMONS 

(a^  If  a  j>arty  to  be  served  with  a  summons 
can  be  found  within  the  State,  the  summons 
shall  be  served  upon  him  personally  at  least 
24  hours  before  the  hearing.  If  he  Is  within 
the  State  and  cannot  be  found,  but  his  ad- 
dress Is  known  or  can  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence be  ascertained,  the  summons  may  be 
served  upon  him  by  mailing  a  copy  thereof 
by  certified  mall  at  least  5  days  before  the 
hearing.  If  he  is  without  the  State  but  he 
can  be  found  or  his  address  is  known,  or  can 
with  reasonable  diligence  be  ascertained, 
service  of  the  summons  may  be  made  either 
by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  him  person- 
ally or  by  mailing  a  copy  thereof  to  him  by 
certified  mall. 

If  after  reasonable  effort  he  cannot  be 
found  or  his  post  office  address  ascertained, 
whether  he  is  within  or  without  a  State,  the 
court  may  order  service  of  the  summons  upon 
him  by  publication  in  accordance  vrtth  the 
provisions  of  (  ) "  in  which  event  the 

hearing  shall  not  be  less  than  5  days  after  the 
date  of  last  publication. 

(b)  Service  of  summons  may  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  court  by  any  law  en- 
forcement officer   or   other  suitable   person. 

(c)  The  court  may  authorize  the  payment 
from  (  ) "  funds  of  the  costs  of  serv- 
ice and  of  necessary  travel  expanses  Incurred 
by  persons  summoned  or  otherwise  required 
to  appear  at  the  hearing. 

SECTION    17.   TIME   LIMITATIONS 

(a)  On  motion  by  or  in  behalf  of  a  child, 
a  delinquency  or  need  of  supervision  petition 
shall  be  dismissed  with  prejudice  where  the 
allegations  of  the  petition  are  not  deter- 
mined by  an  admission,  or  a  hearing  on  the 
allegations  of  the  petition  not  commenced 
within : 

(1)  10  days  from  the  date  the  petition  Is 
filed  where  a  child  in  custody  Is  denied  un- 
conditional release  at  his  detention  hearing: 

(2)  20  days  from  the  date  the  petition  is 
filed  where  a  child,  once  in  custody  for  the 
offense  charged  in  the  petition  or  an  offense 
based  upon  the  same  conduct,  Is  released  at 
or  before  his  detention  hearing; 

(3)  20  days  from  the  date  the  petition  is 
filed  where  the  child  was  never  In  custody  for 
the  offense  charged  In  the  petition  or  an  of- 
fense based  up>on  the  same  conduct;  or 

(4)  within  either  10  days  or  20  days  from 
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the  time  ^he  child  was  taken  Into  custody  as 

pnvldetl  In  subsections  (aMli  or  iajiSi  in 
cases  where  the  summons  directs  that  rhe 
chid  i>f  'aken  Into  cistidv  by  "he  officer 
serving  the  summons  and  the  child  has  n^' 
previously  beer  :n  custody  for  the  offense 
charged  '.n  'he  petition  or  an  offense  based 
upon  the  same  conduct 

ibi  Trie  f  )riOwlnK  per;r>ds  shall  be  ex- 
cluded In  compu'lni?  tue  time  for  a  hearing 
en  ''-.e  allegations  '.n  the  petition 

(li  The  period  of  delay  re-ultlni?  from 
other  proceedings  concerning  thp  chl'.d.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  in  exiunlnatlon 
and  hearing  related  to  mental  health,  pre- 
hearing motions,  wauer  motions  and  heat- 
ings on  other  matters 

1 2)  The  period  of  delay  resulting  from  i 
continuance  granted  at  the  request  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  child  and  fits  ^-ounsel 

i3i  The  period  of  delay  resulting  fr  im  a 
continuance  granted  at  the  request  >f  the 
I  )  "   If    the   continuance   :s   grantee! 

because  of  the  unavar.abliltv  of  evidence  ma- 
terial to  his  cdif  when  the  i  i  ^  has 
exercised  due  diligence  to  obtain  such  evi- 
dence And  mere  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  t.iat  iu vh  evidence  will  be  available 
at  the  later  date,  or  the  continuance  is 
granted  to  allow  the  i  )  •"  addlUimal 
time  \6'  prepare  his  case  and  addlt'onal  time 
Ts  jusnSed  because  of  the  exceptional  clr- 
cumst  inces  of  the  case 

i4i  The  period  of  delay  resulting  from  the 
impositiou  of  a  consent  decree 

.5i  The  peririd  of  delay  resulting  from  the 
absence  or   unavailability  of  the  child 

I  6)  A  reasonable  period  of  delay  when  ti.e 
child  Is  Joined  for  a  hearing  with  anilher 
child  as  to  whom  the  time  for  a  hearing  has 
not  run  and  there  is  good  cause  for  not  hear- 
ing the  caaes  separately  In  all  other  cases. 
the  child's  case  shall  be  separated  .r:.m  the 
hearing  of  another  child  alleged  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  same  offense  so  that  a  hear- 
ing may  be  held  within  the  time  limits  ap- 
plicable to  him. 

|7)  Other  periods  of  delay  for  go<>d  cause. 
Cf^-nment 

This  IS  a  new  section  and  .5  designed  to 
spf?ed  up  ^ourt  pn^cessfs  and  to  prevent  long 
delays  beiore  hearings,  particularly  In  those 
case-i  whe.-e  a  child  is  held  in  detention  or 
shelter  care  Long  delays  often  'ccur  before 
ttii^  dispcsiuon.  These  are  often  uue  'o  lack 
of  res.jurces  and  faci;lt.es  It  is  .-.tiggested  that 
a  time  limitation  he  ?stablished  for  final  dl.»- 
posmon  thnt  allowr  for  flexibllitv  m  order  u^ 
meet  this  problem  It  should  also  be  ncjted 
that  the  ver.-  nature  of  this  section  will  re- 
quire the  court  and  probation  services  to 
record  certain  Information  which  studies 
have  shown  ^o  be  •ina\ar.a*ile  m  many 
Jurisdictions 

This  sec'lon  is  patterned  after  the  Mini- 
mum Standp.rdo  for  Criminal  Justice  Relating 
to  Spe'^dy  Trial  which  have  been  promui- 
giited  "y  the  .\merican  Bar  Asaociation. 

SECTION     •.».    TAlil.NG    INTO    CUSTODY 

A  cnild  may  be  taken  into  cu.siodv 

111  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  court 
under  Sections  15  and  21: 

i2i  For  a  delinquent  act  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  arr«st. 

I  J)  By  a  law  enforcement  officer  *vhen  he 
has  reasouiible  grounds  "o  believe  that  the 
child  IS  suffering  from  illness  or  injury  or 
in  lounedlate  danger  from  his  surroundings, 
and  that  his  removal  is  necessarv,  and 

(4'  Hv  a  law  euforceinetit  officer  when  he 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  thr.t  the 
child  has  run  away  from  his  parents,  guard- 
ian, or  other  custodian. 

Comment 
In   the   past,   statutes  have   provided    that 
taking  into  custody  shall  not  be  deemed  an 
arrest     Ho*ever.    fur   alt    practical    purposes. 


Pootxioies  at  end  of  article. 


this  has  been  a  legul  fiction  since  the  child 
is  beln?  held  in  :nv.>lun'ary  custody  It  !% 
partlc'.ilarly  important  tha'  this  be  recog- 
nized in  the  light  of  recent  derl.slons  and 
Hlso  Hi  iirder  to  facilitate  the  developn.ent  >  f 
appropriate  guidelines  for  law  enforcement 
pric'ices  T!ieref>re.  under  this  section,  the 
taking  into  custody  of  a  child  for  a  delin- 
([uen    .ict  ia  an  arrest. 

senioN  19    ontNTioN   n.vd  surt  teu  cnre 

rACTt.lTrBS 

lai    The  (  )  "  shall  develop  a  statewide 

plan  f<  r  the  eotabllshhient  of  regional  deten- 
tion f  icilitles  for  children  referred  to  or  un- 
der the  jurl>dictlon  of  the  court.  .;-nd  neceie- 
sary  •  runs  port  ation  To  Implement  this  plan. 
the  1  I  ■'  may  construct  .md  operate  the 

facilities  or  may  contract  for  the  u.se  of 
detention  facilities  e'^tabllslied  or  operated 
l>y  looU  authorities 

ibi    TTie  I  I  -'  shfti;  prnmulgu'e  stiind- 

ards  for  all  detention  facilities,  including  lo- 
cation, deetgn.  construction,  equipment,  care. 
program,  personnel,  and  clinical  services  The 
I  I  ^  may  establish  a  system  of  subsidies 

for  the  construction  and  oper.itlon,  by  local 
authorttv,  of  detention  facilities  meeting  the 
standards  e«tabluhe<i 

(c)  To  determine  whether  the  standard-s 
are  being  met.  it  le:ust  once  a  year  the 
(  I  ■"  shall  inspect  aJl  facilities  in  which 

children  ar^■  detained  and  .shall  requi.e  re- 
ports from  them.  By  order  approved  by  the 
I  I  -"  the  director  may  prohibit  the  de- 

tention of  children  in  any  pKice  w.'^ich  does 
uiit  inee*  its  standards  Copies  of  such  orders 
shall  be  jerved  upon  the  person  In  charge 
'  f  "he  detention  facility  and  filed  with  the 
family  court 

.d;   The  (  )  =>  shall  develop  a  statewide 

proRTam  for  the  provision  of  .heltf-r  care  fa- 
cilities for  childreii  referred  to  or  under  the 
Juri-sdlctlon  .tf  t\e  court  When  such  a  pro- 
gram invol'.  es  the  use  o!  Iixjal  public  or  non- 
governtnental  facilities,  the  autlee  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  I  )  •'  with  respect  to  such 
facilities  shall  include  tho3e  provided  for  'n 
sutMiectlons   ib)    and   ic) 

io)  .Ml  facilities  used  for  detention  not 
un<ler  the  admin:  trn'ior.  of   (  i'  .shall 

submit  a  venrly  report  to  i  1  -'  the  sub- 

stance and  form  of  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  I  I  ■-■» 

Co-nment 

Ordinarily  this  section  should  be  part  of 
the  lecitlatlon  pniVidlng  f^r  the  functions 
ind  authority  of  ;he  State  executive  agencv 
■  harged  with  the  I'dnilnifration  of  the 
St.re's  protsram  for  the  jare  and  tre^tmert 
■A  dc'inqueni'V  It  should  be  Includsd  In  the 
court  rtotute  If  not  nrnv'ded  elsewhere.  It 
h:-s  been  rengnizcU  for  some  Mme  that  If 
children  are  to  be  kept  out  of  Jail,  a  state- 
wide system  or  iUtcntum  and  shelter  care 
must  be  developetl  Most  local  Jurisdictions 
Will  find  It  Impossible  fr  m  :in  economic  or 
proitrun  standpoint  to  build  and  operate 
Their  own  deteutlon  home   ' 

•Mso  the  lUlmlnistration  of  such  i  program 
is  not  .>ppropr!ate  to  the  judicial  role  There 
IS  no  more  logic  for  a  family  or  Juvenile  court 
.udge  to  be  .idministrntively  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  a  de'eatlon  or  «helter  care 
i>rogrim  than  for  a  criminal  court  Judge  to  be 
aciministratively  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  jails  or  oiher  correctional  Instltu- 
•lons  fi":r  adults. 

SECTION    20.    CKITZKI.\    TOR    DFTAININC    CHILDREN 

I  a)  Unless  ordered  by  the  court  pursuant 
to  the  prov.slons  of  this  .\ct,  a  child  taken 
into  custody  sh.ill  not  be  pl^-ced  or  retained 
In  deten'lon  •  r  shelter  rare  prior  to  the 
court's  dlsp'jsition  unless  detention  or  shel- 
ter care  Is  required. 

il)  til  protect  "he  person  or  property  of 
others  or  of  the  child,  or 

i2i  because  he  h:is  no  parent  guardian, 
custodian,  rr  other  person  able  to  provide 
supervision  and  i-are  for  hlia.  or 


(3)  to  secure  his  presence  at  the  next 
hearing 

(bl  The  criteria  for  detention  or  place- 
ment In  shelter  care  in  subsection  (at  shall 
govern  the  decision  of  all  persons  responsible 
for  determining  whether  detention  of  shelter 
care  is  warranted  prior  to  the  court's  dis- 
position 

Comment 

This  .section  Is  new  and  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  In  the  Uniform  Act.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  number  of  children 
In  detention  by  the  establishment  of  specific 
criteria  for  use  by  law  enforcement  ufflctrs 
and  probation  personnel  If  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  a  child's  situation  lalls  within  the 
criteria  established,   he  .--hould   be   released. 

SEC-rlON    ;i      axLEASE    OR    11EI.1VERY    TO    COfRT 

I  a)  A  person  taking  a  child  Into  custody 
shall,  with  all  reasonable  speed: 

(1 1  release  the  child  to  his  parent.K.  Ruird- 
lan.  or  custodian  and  issue  verbal  cuun.sel  >  r 
warning  a*  mav  be  appropriate; 

(2)  relea.se  the  child  to  his  parents,  guard- 
ian, or  custodian  upon  their  promise  u, 
bring  the  child  before  the  court  when  re- 
quested bv  'he  court,  unless  his  placement 
in  detentl(  n  <  r  .<-heUer  care  appears  required 
as  provided  in  Section  20;  or 

i3l  bring  the  child  to  the  Intake  officp  of 
probation  services  or  deliver  the  child  to  .i 
place  of  detention  or  shel'er  car^'  designated 
by  the  court  or  to  a  medical  facility  if  -he 
child  Is  believed  to  be  suffering  from  a  ser- 
ious physical  condition  or  iUness  which  re- 
ijulres  eltlicr  prompt  treatment  or  prompt 
diagnovsis  for  evidentiary  purposes,  and 
promptly  ^ive  written  notice  thereof,  to- 
gether Willi  a  statement  of  the  reason  for 
takli'g  the  child  into  custody,  to  a  parer.- 
guardian,  or  other  custodian  .  i-.d  to  the 
court 

Any  questioning  of  the  child  neces.sary  to 
comply  Willi  subsection  tBii2)  shall  con- 
form "o  the  place,  procedures  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  this  Act  and  rules  of  court  pur- 
suant thereto. 

(b)  When  a  child  Is  delivered  to  the  in'ake 
office  of  probation  services  or  to  a  place  f 
detention  or  .shelter  care  designated  by  the 
court,  an  Intake  officer  of  probation  services 
■hall,  prior  to  admitting  the  child  for  care, 
review  the  need  for  detention  or  sl:elter  care 
and  shall  release  the  child  unles,s  deten- 
tion or  shelter  care  l.s  required  under  Secti^  n 
20  or  has  been  ordered  by  the  court  pursuant 
to  Section  15. 

ici  If  a  parent,  guardian,  or  other  cus- 
todian falls,  when  requested,  to  bring  the 
child  before  'he  court  as  nrovided  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2»,  the  court  may  Issue  its  warrant 
c'lrectmg  that  the  child  be  taken  Into  cus- 
tody and  brought  before  the  court. 

Commr-nt 
This  section  is  similar  to  the  one  m  i.e 
Uniform  Act  It  provides  'hat  a  child  who-e 
situation  falls  within  the  provisions  of  ."^ec- 
tlon  20  ^hall  be  brought  to  the  intake  i  l!:cc 
of  probation  services  or  delivered  l-o  a  pl.ice 
of  detention  or  shelter  care  designated  by  the 
court  Some  questioning  of  the  child  Is  obvi- 
ously necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  Section  20  exist  This 
inquiry  shall  conform  to  the  place,  proce- 
dures and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  ."iCt 
and  Rules  of  Court  It  al.so  requ.res  that  the 
Intake  office  of  probation  services  review  the 
need  for  detention  or  shelter  care  prior  to  ad- 
mitting the  child  for  care. 

.-ECTION    22.    PLACE    OF    DETENTION    OR    SHELTXE 

(a)  A  child  alleged  to  be  delinquent  or  la 
need  of  supervision  may  be  detained,  pend- 
ing court   hearing,  in   the   following  places: 

1 1 )  a  licensed  foster  home  or  a  home 
otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  provide  such 
care. 

2)    a  facility  operated  by  a  licensed  child 
welfare  agency: 

(3)    a  detention  home  for  children  alleged 
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to  be  delinquent  or  in  need  of  supervision 
provided  for  In  Section  19;  or 

(4)  any  other  suitable  place  designated  by 
the  court  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 19  of  this  Act.  provided  that  no  place  of 
detention  or  shelter  care  may  be  designated 
if  It  is  a  facil.ty  -o  which  children  adjudi- 
cated delinquent  or  In  need  of  supervision 
may  be  committed  under  this  Act. 

ibi  A  child  may  be  detained  In  a  Jail  or 
other  facility  for  the  detention  of  adults  only 
if  the  facility  In  subsection  (a)(3)  Is  unavail- 
able: the  detention  is  In  a  room  separate  and 
removed  from  those  adults;  adequate  super- 
Mslon  Is  provided:  the  facility  is  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  19:  and  the 
court  ilnds  that  public  safety  and  protection 
reason;ibly  require  such  detention.  The  uae 
of  a  Jail  or  other  facility  for  the  detention 
of  adults  may  not  continue  beyond  (  ) .» 

ic)  Tlie  offlclal  In  charge  of  a  Jail  or  other 
faculty  for  the  detention  of  adult  offenders 
r  persons  charged  with  crime  shaU  Inform 
the  court  Immediately  when  a  child,  who  Is 
I  r  appears  to  be  under  the  age  of  18  years,  Is 
received  at  the  f.'MUty,  and  shall  deliver  him 
to  the  court  upon  request,  or  transfer  him  to 
a  detention  facility  de.slgnated  by  the  court. 
Id)  When  a  case  is  transferred  to  another 
court  for  criminal  prosecution,  the  child  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  appropriate  officer  or 
detention  facility  in  accordance  with  the  law 
governing  the  detention  cf  such  person 
charged  with  crime 

ei  A  child  alleged  to  be  neglected  may  be 
detained  or  placed  In  facilities  for  shelter 
care  enumerated  in  subsections  (a)(1).  (a) 
i2i,  and  (a)  (4).  and  shall  not  be  detained  In 
a  lall  or  other  facility  intended  or  used  for 
the  detention  of  adults  charged  with  crim- 
inal offenses  or  for  children  alleged  to  be 
delinquent. 

Comment 
This  section  places  protections  around  the 
;:-('  .1  detentlon/nd  prohibits  Jail  detention 
of  uiy  kind  wliofe  a  detention  home  for  chil- 
dren is  avpilabrte  It  also  prohibits  the  placing 
of  neglected  children  in  a  facility  with  delin- 
ciucnt  children  or  children  In  need  of  super- 
\Mon  or  in  deten'lon  faclUticK  for  adults.  It 
also  prohibit.^  the  drt.anine  cf  delinquent 
children  in  institutions  for  the  long-time 
treatment  of  children  adjudicated  to  be  de- 
linquent. In  order  to  expedite  the  develop- 
ment of  a  stat.-'wlde  program,  the  use  of  a  Jail 
or  other  facility  for  t'le  detention  of  adults 
should  be  prolilolted  .-.fter  a  certain  date 
fiiiod  .so  rs  tm  civp  the  State  aeer.cv  .sufficient 
time  to  establish  appropriate  facilities. 

SECTION   23.  RELEASE  FROM  DETTvNTION  OR  SHEL- 
TER CARE HEARI.N-C CONDITIONS  OF  RELEASE 

a)  When  f.  child  is  net  .-eleased  as  pro- 
vided In  Section  21; 

1  I  a  petition  shall  be  filed  within  24 
hours,  excluding  sundavs  and  legal  holidays; 

.inn 

i2i  a  detention  or  shelter  care  hearini? 
shall  be  held  within  21  hours  t excluding 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays l  Irom  the,tlme  of 
filiTiL'  the  petition  to  determine  whether  con- 
tinued detention  or  shelter  cire  Is  required 
pursuant  to  -Section  20. 

bl  Notice  of  the  detention  or  shelter  care 
hearine,  either  oral  cr  written,  stating  the 
time.  pLice.  .;nd  purpose  of  the  hearing  shall 
be  ?iven  to  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian 
If  they  can  be  f  jund  and  to  the  child  if  delin- 
quency or  need  tf  supervision  is  alleged. 

"  At  the  commpncement  of  the  deten- 
•1  '^1  or  shelter  care  hearing,  the  Judge  shall 
^^:iv;se  the  parties  of  the  right  to  counsel 
;-  'ided  m  Section  25.  and  shall  appoint 
>  unsel  ...s  required.  The  parties  shall  be 
:;■:■  rmed  of  the  child's  right  to  remain  silent 
'*rh  respect  to  any  allegaUon  of  delin- 
quency or  need  of  supervision.  They  shall 
aiso    be    informed    of    the    contents    of    the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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petition,  and  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  admit  or  deny  the  petition's  allegations. 

(d)  When  the  Judge  finds  that  a  child's 
fuU-tlme  detention  or  shelter  care  Is  not  re- 
quired, the  court  shall  order  his  release,  and 
in  so  doing,  may  Impose  one  or  more  of  the 
following  conditions  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion: 

(1)  place  the  child  in  the  custody  of  a 
parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  under  their 
supervision,  or  under  the  supervision  of  an 
organization  agreeing  to  supervise  him; 

(2)  place  restrictions  on  the  child's  travel, 
association,  or  place  of  abode  during  the 
period  of  his  release;  or 

(3)  impose  any  other  condition  deemed 
reasonably  necessary  and  consistent  with  the 
criteria  for  detaining  children  specified  In 
Section  20,  Including  a  condition  requiring 
that  the  child  return  to  custody  as  required. 

(e)  An  order  releasing  a  child  on  any  con- 
ditions specified  In  this  lectlon  may  at  any 
time  be  amended  to  Impose  additional  or 
different  conditions  of  release  or  to  return 
the  child  to  custody  for  failure  to  conform 
to  the  conditions  originally  Imposed. 

(f)  All  relevant  and  material  evidence 
helpful  In  determining  the  need  for  deten- 
tion or  shelter  care  may  te  admitted  bv  the 
court  even  though  not  competent  in  a  hear- 
ing on  the  petition. 

(g)  If  the  child  Is  not  relea.=ed  and  a  par- 
ent, guardian  or  other  custodian  has  not 
been  notified  and  did  not  appear  or  waive 
appearance  at  the  hearing,  upon  his  Klirg  his 
affidavit  stating  these  facts,  the  ;ourt  thall 
rehear  the  matter  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Co;t7  meni 

This  section  difl'ers  sipniflcantly  from  both 
the  Uniform  Act  and  the  Siandard  Act  It 
provides  that  if  a  child  is  not  released,  a 
petition  shall  be  signed  f.-lthin  24  hours,  ex- 
cIudiniT  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  pro- 
\i.slon  Is  based  on  the  theory  that  if  the 
suufifion  Is  serious  enouph  to  detain  the 
child.  It  will  generally  be  found  serious 
enough  to  require  the  signine  oi  a  petition 
Whether  the  petit: on  will  actually  be  fil..d 
will  be  sublect  to  final  approval  bv  the  an- 
propriate  pros?cutina  ofliclal's  o,!f.cr> 

Tills  section  a!;-o  renuires  a  hearing  on 
detention  or  shelter  cnr»  be  held  f  jrtiiwith 
upon  the  fillns  of  the  petition.  If  the  child's 
situation  does  not  fall  within  t.he  criteria 
provided  for  In  Section  20  he  r.-.  rt  '  r-  r^- 
h-ased:  however,  the  court  may  Impose  one 
or  more  of  several  conditions  at  the  time  of 
release. 

fLCTIOX    -4      SCBPENA 

Upon  application  of  a  partv,  the  clerk  of 
the  court  shall  issue,  and  the  court  on  Its 
own  motion  may  issue,  subpoenas  requiring 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
prxiuction  cf  -,t  rds.  diruir'-nts  lt  :l">er 
tangible  objc-ts  at  cny  i'cnriis. 

section  2.5.  RICHr  TO  CJVNSEL 

I  a)  In  d^inquer.-y  and  in  .leed  of  soper- 
vifion  ci-es.  a  child  and  his  parents,  rr.ard- 
ian.  cr  custodian  shall  be  p.dvlsed  oy  the 
Cii:rt  (.r  its  rerr;se;itaiive  ti-at  the  ''hild 
shall  be  represented  by  ct-unsel  at  a'!  -VA-ifs 
f  f  the  prcceedln.rs.  If  counsel  is  not  retanfed 
f.  r  the  child,  cr  If  it  dees  mt  appe-r  "la' 
counsel  will  be  retained,  counsel  shall  bo 
appointed  for  the  child 

lb)  In  neglect  cases,  the  parents,  s-uard- 
Inn.  or  custodian  shall  be  informed  of  their 
right  to  be  r.?prcsented  by  -r.unsel  .'^^nd, 
upon  request,  counsel  sha!!  be  appointed 
where  the  parties  are  unable,  for  financial 
reasons,  to  retain  their  own.  or  where,  in 
the  court's  discretion,  appointment  of  coun- 
sel is  required  Ir.  the  interests  of  Justice. 
Comment 
This  section  provides  for  a  non-walver- 
able  right  to  counsel  in  delinquency  cases 
and  in  need  of  supervision  cases.  In  order 
to  expedite  the  administration  of  Juvenile 
Justice,  It  will  be  necessary  to  have 'counsel 


readily  available.  It  Is  believed  that  the  pub- 
lic defender  system  and  the  law  guardian 
system  as  now  operating  in  New  York  State 
are  probably  the  most  effective  means  of 
accomplishing  this  goal.  In  neglect  cases,  the 
State's  attorney,  by  representing  the  State, 
which  has  a  duty  to  protect  the  child,  would 
also  be  representing  the  child.  The  court 
may  also  appoint  a  guardian  or  a  guardian 
ad  litem  for  the  child  under  Section  41. 

section    26.    ADMISSIBILFTY  OF  CHILD'S 
PRELIMINARY    .-STATEMENTS 

Unless  advised  by  counsel,  the  statements 
of  a  child  made  while  in  custody  to  police 
or  law  enforcement  ofDcers  or  made  to  the 
(  !*>   or   probation    officer    during   the 

processing  of  the  case,  Including  statements 
made  during  a  preliminary  inquiry,  predis- 
position study  or  consent  degree,  "shall  not 
be  used  against  the  child  prior  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  petition's  allegations  In 
a  delinquency  or  need  of  supervision  case 
or  in  a  criminal  proceeding  prior  to  con- 
viction. 

Comment 

This  section  is  new.  It  goes  bevond  the 
Miranda  decision  In  the  sense  that  it  does  not 
permit  a  child  to  waive  coun.sel  and  then 
make  statements  which  could  later  be  used 
against  him.  The  section  therefore  is  con- 
sistent theoretically  with  the  non-walverable 
right  to  counsel  position  adopted  for  family 
court  hearings  of  dellnquencv  and  need  of 
supervision  cases  Statement  made  while  a 
child  is  not  In  custody  (e.g..  "threshold  ad- 
missions") are  not  excluded.  This  section,  of 
course,  does  not  preclude  a  child  and  his 
counsel  from  entering  into  express  agree- 
ments with  court  officials  or  others  that 
statements  of  a  child  shall  net  later  be  used 
against  him. 

bECTION    2  7.    PF.OHIBmON    AGAINST    DOtTBLE 
JEOP'RDY 

Cr!'nin<il  jjroceedlngs  and  other  Juvenile 
proceedinps  based  upon  the  offence  alleged  in 
the  petition  or  an  offense  !.\a.',ed  upon  the 
sam°  conduct  is  barred  v.-here  the  cotirt  has 
begun  taking  evidence  or  wh^re  the  court 
has  accepted  a  child's  plea  cf  guilty  to  the 
pe'i:io!i. 

Co7-7r",  ;)f 

This  section  is  new  IT  emb'odies  traditional 
constitutional  law  conTept.s  rs  to  the  t'me 
f.-hen  Jeopardy  attaches.  It  is  aimed  at  en- 
suring that  no  child  will  be  prosecuted  first 
as  a  juvenile  and  t^^n  later  as  a:,  adult  or 
;n  two  juvenile  court  hearines  for  t'ne  same 
offense. 

SECTION    28.    OTHER    BASIC    RIGHTS 

A  Child  charged  with  a  delinquent  p.ct  or 
alleged  To  be  in  n<'ed  of  .'uperUsion  shall  be 
accorded  the  pr.vilege  'gain.n  self-i;icrimln,;- 
tion.  An  extrajudicial  stateti-.enl  which  would 
be  ct'nstitutionaliy  inadmissible  m  a  crim- 
inal procfedinp  shai;  not  be  r?cei-.pd  in  evi- 
dencf  over  objection.  Evidence  illeeaily  seized 
or  obtained  u'vaW  v.oX  be  recei--ed  in  eVid'-nce 
over  obiectlou  to  e:-tablish  the  tUiepations 
against  him.  .An  extra-judicial  iidml.-.sion  or 
confess:  n  made  by  the  child  out  of  court  Is 
Jr.RufTicient  to  support  a  finding  that  the 
child  coinmif.ed  the  acts  alieeed  In  the 
petiMcn  unless  :t  is  corroborated  by  other 
e'.ide.-ce 

Comment 

Thl.=  section,  along  with  Sertlons  25  26. 
and  27.  establish  rishts  for  the  child,  some 
of  which  3.Tf  required  by  re.-'ent  de.-ision;  and 
som='  jf  wi-ich  can  r^.i^onahlv  be  exnected  to 
be  r-quired  in  the  future  It  ir.  Ukel-  that  the 
courts  will  provid"  a  child  with  at  le.ist  the 
same  degree  of  pr.-t?:-lon  they  provlie  an 
adult.  If  not  more 

SEL-TION    29     CONDt'CT    OF    HEARING 

I  II  H?ir;".gs  under  this  .Act  shall  be  con- 
du-;ed  by  the  cour*  wifoout  .i  Jury  and  sepa- 
rite  fri,m  other  pr /c?ed  ngs  no:  Included  In 
Section  7(a)(1). 
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tb\  The  proceedings  shall  be  recorded  by 
stemgraphlc  nates  .'r  by  electronic,  mechani- 
cal or  other  appropriate  me*n«  If  not  «o 
reoirded.  fu:i  nalnutea  of  the  proceeding* 
4ha;:  be  kept  by  the  court 

I  - 1  Except  m  hearings  to  declare  a  person 
m  contempt  of  c.iurt,  the  general  public  shall 
be  excluded  fmtn  he-u-mgn  under  Se^Uon  7 
(aiili  and  only  the  parim.  their  counael. 
witnesses  iind  other  persons  requested  by  a 
par'.y  shiu  be  .ulmitted  Such  other  pers'-ns 
as  '.he  court  finds  to  have  a  proper  int^reet 
in  the  cAse  or  m  the  work  of  the  court  in- 
clud;ni;  members  of  the  bar  and  pre-is  may 
be  admitted  by  the  court  on  -ondltlon  that 
such  per»<.)ns  refrain  from  dlvul|j;'.ng  any  in- 
formation which  WDuld  Identify  the  child  or 
fam;ly  involved  If  the  court  finds  that  It  Is 
m  the  aes'  Interest  of  the  child.  hU  presence 
miy  be  temporarily  excluded  fr  im  the  hear- 
ings except  while  .illegatlons  of  delinquency 
or  need  of  supervlsl  >n  ire  beu-.g  heard. 
Comment 

Ti\'.A  section  requires  that  the  proceedings 
be  recorded  or  that  full  mlnu'es  of  'he  pro- 
ceedings be  kept  by  the  court  It  also  provides 
for  privacy  of  hearing  In  addition  to  the 
parties,  counsel,  and  witnesses.  It  gives  the 
court*  rttocretion  in  certain  situations  to  ad- 
Tnit  other  person.s  t  <  the  he  (.ring 

StCTIoN    30     PtCDISPOSmoN   STTJOT    AND   EEPORT 

'a'  After  a  petition  has  been  91ed  pur- 
suant to  Section  7ia»(l).  the  court  shall 
direct  that  a  predisposition  stisdy  arid  repf>rt 
to  the  ccpurt  be  made  in  writing  by  a  proba- 
tion officer  or  another  agency  authorized  by 
law.  concerning  the  child,  his  ramlly.  his  en- 
vironment, and  other  matters  relevant  to  the 
need  for  treatment  or  dlspoeltlon  nf  the 
case.  The  study  and  report  shall  not  be  made 
prior  to  a  finding  with  respect  to  the  nllega- 
tlona  In  the  petition  unless  a  notice  of  inteat 
to  admit  the  allegations  la  filed,  and  the 
p>arty  consents  thereto. 

(bi  Where  there  are  indleatlona  that  the 
child  may  be  mentally  ill  or  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  court,  on  motion  by  the  (  i " 
or  that  of  counsel  for  the  child,  may  order 
the  chUd  to  be  examined  at  a  suitable  place 
by  a  physician,  psychiatrist,  or  psychologist 
prior  to  a  hearing  on  the  merits  of  the  peti- 
tion. Such  examinations  made  prior  to  hear- 
ing or  as  part  of  the  study  provided  for  in 
subeectlon  (ai  of  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ducted on  an  outpatient  basis  unless  the 
court  finds  that  placement  In  a  hospital  or 
other  appropriate  facility  Is  necessary 

(CI  The  court,  after  hearing,  may  order 
examination  by  a  physician,  surgeon,  pey- 
chlatrlst.  or  phychologlst  of  a  patrent  or  ctis- 
todlan  who  gives  his  consent  and  whose 
ability  to  care  for  or  supervise  a  child  before 
the  court  Is  at  Issue. 

Comment 

This  section  differs  ocnslderably  from  the 
tTnlform  Act  and  the  Standard  Act  It  re- 
quires a  predisposition  study  In  every  case. 
This  Is  considered  an  extremely  Important 
requirement  necessary  for  reaching  a  dis- 
position which  will  take  Into  consideration 
the  Interests  of  the  chCd  and  the  com- 
munity. 

It  prohibits  such  study,  however,  prior 
to  a  finding  on  the  allegations  In  the  pf  titlon 
unless  a  notice  to  admit  the  allegations  Is 
filed  and  the  party  consents  to  the  study. 

It  also  permits  the  court  on  Its  own  mo- 
tion or  that  of  counsel  for  the  child  to  re- 
quire examinations  of  the  child  where  there 
are  Indications  that  the  child  may  be  men- 
tally  Ul   or   mentally   retarded. 

Si:CTIO>*  3  1     TH.WSrtR  To   CRIMINAL  COt  BT 

( a  I    The   (  )  *  may.   within  5  days  of 

the   date   a   delinquency    petition   has   been 
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filed      and      before      a      hearing      on      the 

petition  on  lt.s  merlw  and  following  consul- 
tat  kii  wltn  pri)b.i»lon  ser-. Ices  file  a  motion 
requesting  the  c.urt  to  tr.insfer  the  child  for 
criminal  prosecution  If: 

(li  the  child  wa«  16  or  more  years  of  age 
at  the  lime  of  the  conduct  charged,  and  Is 
allegetl  to  have  committed  an  act  which 
WMUid  constitute  a  felony  If  committed  by 
an  adult    or 

i  2  I  the  child  Is  16  or  more  years  of  age  and 
Is  already  unrler  •ommltment  to  an  agency 
or  institution  .-is  a  tlellhquent;  or 

iJi  a  mlri'T  18  yfars  of  age  or  older  Is  al- 
leged to  have  committed  the  delinquent  act 
prior   to   having   become   18   years  of   age 

lb)  Following  tne  filing  of  the  motion  of 
the    (  I  .■■  summonses   shall   be   issued 

and  served  In  conformity  with  the  provision 
of  Sections  15  and  1^  A  copv  of  the  motion 
and  a  copy  of  the  delinquency  petition.  If 
not  alre»dy  .wrved.  .shall  be  attached  to  each 
suniirmn-i. 

ic)  The  court  shall  conduct  a  hearing  on 
all  such  motions  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  there  are  reasonable  pros- 
pects nf  rohablUtatlrig  the  child  prior  to  his 
majority  If  the  court  finds  that  there  are 
not  reasonable  prospects  for  rehabilitating 
ti-;e  child  prior  to  his  majority  and  there  are 
:.o  rrasonable  gniunds  to  believe  he  la  com- 
mltable  to  an  instutitlon  or  agency  for  the 
mentally  ret.irded  or  mentally  111.  It  shall 
order  the  case  transferred  for  criminal 
prc'Csoutlon 

idi  When  there  are  grounds  to  believe 
t.hat  the  child  Is  commlttable  to  an  Institu- 
tion or  agency  for  the  mentally  retarded  or 
mentally  Ul.  the  oourt  shall  proceed  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  40i  b  i 

lei  Evidence  of  the  following  factors  shall 
be  ci^naJdered  in  determining  whether  there 
are  reastin^ible  prospects  for  rehabilitating  a 
child  prior  to  his  majority: 

(li  the  nature  of  the  present  ofTen.se  and 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  child  s  prior 
delinquency  record 

2 1  the  nature  of  past  treatment  efforts 
and  the  nature  of  the  child's  response  to 
past  treatment  efforts,  and 

i3)    the  techniques,   facilities  and  person- 
nel available  to  the  court  f(jr  rehabilitation. 
it)    to    a    hearing    on    the    motion    by    the 
(  \  ."  -x  study  and  report  to  the  court, 

in  writing,  relevant  to  the  factors  In  sub- 
section leiil).  (2),  and  i3)  shall  be  made 
by  the  probation  senices  or  a  qualified 
agency  deslgiiiited  by  the  court. 

(gt  When  a  child  la  trruisfe.red  for  crlm- 
m.il  prosecution,  the  court  shall  set  forth 
lr>- writing  Its  reas<jns  for  finding  that  there 
are  no  re.asonable  prospects  for  rehabilitat- 
ing a  child  prior  to  his  majority. 

(hi  Transfer  of  a  child  16  years  of  age  or 
older  for  criminal  prosecution  terminates  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  family  court  over  the 
child  with  respect  to  any  subsequent  delin- 
quent acts. 

(li  A  Judge  who  conducts  a  hearing  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  not.  over  the  ob- 
jection of  the  child  whose  prospect*  for  re- 
habilitation were  at  Ifsut.-.  participate  In  any 
sub«o<iuent  proceedings  relating  to  the 
offense. 

Comment 
This  section  dlfTers  considerably  from  both 
the  Uniform  .\ct  and  the  Standard  .\ct  It 
permits  waiver  of  a  child  16  years  or  older 
who  has  comniitted  an  olfense  which  would 
be  a  felony  if  committed  by  an  adtilt.  It  also 
permits  waiver  for  any  offense  m  the  case  of 
a  child  16  years  uf  age  or  older  who  Is  under 
commitment  to  an  agency  aa  a  delinquent, 
or  a  minor  18  years  of  age  or  older  who  had 
ci'mmltted  a  delinquent  act  prior  to  becom- 
ing 18  years  of  age  Where  there  are  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  a  child  Is 
mentally  retarded  or  mentally  ill.  waiver  is 
prohibited  prece<llng  a  finding  as  to  either 
disability.  When  a  child  Is  found  to  be  com- 


mlttable as  a  mentally  ill  or  meiitHlly  re- 
tarded child,  no  transfer  Is  permitted 

The  criterion  for  waiver  is  whether  there 
are  reaaonable  prospects  for  rehabilitating 
the  child  prior  to  his  majority.  It  also  spells 
out  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  establish- 
ing this  criterion  It  requires  a  study  of  the 
factors  relevant  to  waiver  and  a  wrltteii 
statement  of  the  findings  of  the  court.  These 
requlremen's  are  considered  necessary  In  the 
light  of  the  Kent  case  (see  Kent  v.  United 
States.  3a3  US.  541.  565.  1966K 

The  request  for  waiver  Is  Initiated  bv  mo- 
tion filed  by  the  appropriate  prosecuting 
ofTlclal  after  consultation  with  probation 
services  The  motion  must  be  tiled  within  5 
days  of  fhe  date  the  delinquency  petltlnn 
was  filed 

SECTION   32     HEARING riNDINOS-  -DISMISSA".. 

(a  I  The  parties  shall  be  advised  of  their 
rights  under  law  In  their  first  appearance  :.' 
Intake  and  before  the  court  They  shall  be 
informed  of  the  specific  allegations  In  the 
petition  and  given  an  opportunity  to  admit 
or  deny  such  allegations. 

.b)  If  the  allegations  ire  denied,  'he  cou.-t 
shall  proceed  to  heiir  evidence  on  the  peM- 
tlon.  The  court  shall  record  its  findings  ii 
whether  or  not  the  child  1.^  a  neglected  child 
or  If  the  petition  alleges  delinquency  or 
need  of  superv'lslon,  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  arts  ascribed  to  the  child  were  com- 
mitted by  him  If  the  court  finds  that  'he 
allegailoiis  m  the  petition  have  not  been 
established.  It  shall  dismiss  the  petition  and 
order  the  child  discharged  from  any  deten- 
tion or  temporary  care  theretofore  ordered 
In  the  proceedings. 

(ci  If  the  court  finds  on  the  basis  cf  a 
valid  admission  or  a  finding  oti  pr<Kif  bev.cul 
a  reasonable  doubt,  based  uptin  compe'e::-, 
material,  and  relevant  evidence,  that  a  child 
commltte<l  tho  ,icts  by  reason  of  which  he  i.i 
alleged  to  be  delinquent,  or  in  need  of  super- 
vision. It  may.  m  the  absence  of  objectun. 
proceed  :n\medlately  to  hear  evidence  as  'o 
whether  the  child  Is  In  need  of  care  or  reha- 
bilitation and  to  file  Its  findings  thereon.  !n 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  t-M- 
dence  of  the  commission  of  an  act  which 
constitutes  a  felony  Is  sufficient  to  .sust-iin  i 
finding  that  the  child  Is  In  need  of  care  r 
rehabilitation.  If  the  court  finds  that  i.e 
child  Is  not  In  need  of  care  or  rehablUtatiun. 
It  shall  dismiss  the  proceedings  and  dis- 
charge the  child  from  anv  detention  or  other 
temporary  care   theretofore  ordered. 

id)  If  the  court  finds  from  clear  and  c  n- 
vlnctng  evidence,  competent,  material,  and 
relevant  in  nature,  that  the  child  is  ne- 
glected, or  from  clear  and  coutinclng  e\\- 
dence.  relevant  and  material  In  niitiye,  that 
the  child  is  In  need  of  care  or  rehablUtatlcn 
as  a  delinquent  child,  or  child  In  need  'i 
supervision,  the  court  may  proceed  Imme- 
diately or  at  a  postponed  hearing  to  make 
proper  dlsp<jisition  of  the  case. 

(e)  In  disposition  hearings  all  relevant 
and  material  evidence  helpful  In  determin- 
ing the  questions  presented.  Including  oral 
and  vritten  reports,  may  be  received  bv  the 
court  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  the  extent 
of  Its  probative  value,  even  though  not  com- 
petent In  a  hearing  on  the  petition  The  par- 
ties or  their  counsel  shall  be  aiTorded  an 
opportunity  to  examine  and  cor'rovert  'Arit- 
ten  reports  so  received  and  to  cro^s-examine 
individuals  making  reports  when  reasonably 
available  but  sources  of  confiden'ial  ''^• 
formation  need  not  be  disclosed. 

(f)  On  Its  motion  or  that  of  a  party,  the 
court  may  continue  the  hearlncs  under  'Itis 
.section  for  a  reasonable  period  to  receive 
reports  and  other  evidence  bearing  on  the 
disposition  or  need  for  care  or  rehabilita- 
tion. In  this  event,  the  court  shall  make  an 
appropriate  order  for  detention  or  temporary 
care  of  the  child  or  his  release  from  detention 
or  temporary  care  subject  to  supervision  of 
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the    court    during   the   period   of   the   con- 
tinuance. 

Comment 

This  section  Is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
m  the  Uniform- Act.  It  does  not  require  any 
specific  number  of  hearings.  It  does  provide 
lor  the  procedures  as  well  as  the  findings 
which  must  be  made.  In  this  way.  flexibility 
lb  provided.  In  one  type  of  situation,  the  case 
may  be  disposed  of  at  a  single  hearing.  This 
is  even  possible  at  a  detention  hearing.  In 
another  case,  several  hearings  may  be  nec- 
essary It  should  also  be  noted  that  In  mak- 
ing a  finding  as  to  the  allegations  In  the 
potition  In  a  delinquency  or  In  need  of  super- 
vision case,  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
is  required.  A  finding,  however,  that  a  child 
:s  neglected  or  that  he  Is  In  need  of  care  or 
rehabilitation  as  a  delinquent  child  or  as 
a  child  in  need  of  supervision  shall  be  based 
III  clear  and  convincing  evidence.  The  sec- 
•iiin  further  provides  that  all  information 
including  oral  and  written  reports  submitted 
m  the  determination  that  the  child  Is  in 
need  of  care  or  rehabilitation  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  parties  and  their  counsel. 

s-:(.TION    33.    CONTINt'ANCE    UNDER   SUPERVISION 
WITHOUT    ADJUDICATION— CONSENT    DECREE 

(al  At  any  time  after  the  filing  of  a  de- 
liiKluency  or  need  of  supervision  petition 
.iiid  before  the  entry  of  an  adjudication 
order,  the  court  may,  on  motion  of  the(  )*' 
iir  that  of  coun.sel  for  the  child,  suspend  the 
proceedings,  and  continue  the  child  under 
supervision  In  his  own  home,  under  terms 
and  conditions  negotiated  with  probation 
services  and  agreed  to  by  all  parties  affected. 
The  court's  order  continuing  the  child  un- 
ier  supervision  shall  be  known  as  a  con- 
rut  decree. 

I  hi  Where  the  child  objects  to  a  consent 
iK'cree  the  court  shall  proceed  to  findings, 
.idjudlcatlon  and  disposition.  Where  the 
ciiild  does  not  object,  but  an  objection  Is 
made  by  the  (  )^  after  consultation  with 
probation  services,  the  court  shall,  after  con- 
sidering the  objections  and  reasons  therefor, 
proceed  to  determine  whether  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  enter  a  consent  decree. 

IC)  A  consent  decree  shall  remain  In  force 
U'T  6  months  unless  the  child  Is  discharged 
sooner  by  probation  services.  Upon  applica- 
tion of  probation  services  or  other  agency 
-upervising  the  child,  made  before  expira- 
tion oi  the  6-month  period,  a  consent  decree 
miiv  be  extended  by  the  court  for  an  addl- 
•lonal  6  months. 

I  d  I  If  prior  to  discharge  by  the  probation 
services  or  expiration  of  the  consent  decree, 
I  new  delinquency  or  In  need  of  supervision 
petition  Is  iiled  against  the  child,  or  the  child 
cliervv-ise  falls  to  fulfill  express  terms  and 
I'lndliions  of  the  decree,  the  petition  under 
■.vhich  the  child  was  continued  under  super- 
■■  ision  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  (  )" 
K>llowing  consultation  with  probation  serv- 
ices, be  reinstated  and  the  child  held  ac- 
'  unt.-.ble  just  as  if  the  consent  decree  had 
I. ever  been  entered. 

le)  A  child  who  Is  discharged  by  the  pro- 
bation services,  or  who  completes  a  period 
111  continuance  under  supervision  without 
reinstatement  of  the  original  delinquency  or 
need  of  supervision  petition,  shall  not  again 
be  proceeded  against  In  any  court  for  the 
same  offense  alleged  In  the  petition  or  an 
offense  based  upon  the  same  conduct. 

(f)  A  judge  who.  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, elicits  or  examines  information  or 
material  about  a  child  which  would  be  In- 
admissible in  a  hearing  on  the  allegations  In 
the  petition  shall  not.  over  the  objection  of 
Tie  child,  participate  In  any  subsequent 
[mcee  dings  on  the  delinquency  or  In  need 
'1  supervision  petition  If: 

ill  a  consent  decree  Is  denied  and  the 
ruleeatlons    in    the    petition   remain    to   be 
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decided  in  a  hearing  where  the  child  denies 
bis  guilt;  or 

(2)  a  consent  decree  is  granted  but  the 
delinquency  or  In  need  of  superlvslon  peti- 
tion la  subsequently  reinstated  under  sub- 
section (d). 

Comment 

This  section  Is  new  and  is  patterned  after 
the  recommendation  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  Its  report,  The  Challenge 
of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society  (1967) .  It  permits 
the  court  on  Its  own  motion  or  on  the  motion 
of  the  party  to  suspend  the  proceedings  and 
continue  the  child  under  supervision  In  his 
own  home  at  any  time  before  the  entry  of 
a  finding  with  respect  to  the  allegations  In 
the  petition.  This  will  not  only  expedite  the 
administration  of  justice  but  also  can  elimi- 
nate the  need  of  a  finding  of  delinquency 
or  In  need  of  supervision,  which  may  cause 
problems  for  the  child  later  in  life.  A  number 
of  provisions  included  are  designed  not  only 
to  protect  the  child  but  also  to  protect  the 
public.  This  section,  coupled  with  the  recom- 
mended development  of  youth  bureaus  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  should 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  the  court  carrying 
catses  on  an  Informal  or  unofficial  basis.  In 
fact,  no  informal  counseling  or  unofficial 
handling  on  an  extended  basis  Is  provided 
for  under  this  Act. 

SECTION  3*.  DISPOSITION  OF  NEGLECTED  CHILD 

DELINQUENT       CHILD CHILD       IN       NEED       OF 

SUPERVISION 

(a)  If  a  child  is  found  to  be  neglected,  the 
court  may  make  any  of  the  following  orders 
of  disposition  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
child: 

(1)  permit  the  child  to  remain  with  his 
parents,  guardian,  or  other  custodian,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as 
the  court  may  prescribe; 

(2)  place  the  child  under  protective  super- 
vision; 

(3)  transfer  legal  custody  to  any  of  the 
following — 

(A)  a  State  or  local  public  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  neglected  children, 

(B)  a  child-placing  agency  or  other  pri- 
vate organization  or  facility  willing  and  able 
to  assume  the  education,  care,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  child  at  no  expense  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  which  Is  licensed  or  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  to  receive  and  provide  care 
for  such  child, 

(C)  a  relative  or  other  IndUidual  who, 
after  study  by  the  probation  services  or 
other  agency  designated  by  the  court.  Is 
found  by  the  court  to  be  qualified  to  receive 
and  care  for  the  child. 

(b)  Unless  a  child  found  neglected  shall 
also  be  found  to  be  delinquent,  he  shall  not 
be  committed  to  or  confined  In  an  institu- 
tion established  for  the  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  delinquent  children. 

(c)  If  a  child  is  found  to  be  a  delinquent 
or  In  need  of  supervision,  the  court  may  make 
any  of  the  following  orders  of  disposition  for 
his  supervision,  care,  and  rehabilitation: 

(1)  any  order  which  Is  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  the  disposition 
of  a  neglected  child; 

(2)  transfer  legal  custody  to  a  State  or 
local  public  agency  responsible  for  the  care 
of  delinquent  children; 

(3)  place  the  child  on  probation  under 
such  conditions  and  limitations  as  the  court 
may  prescribe. 

(d)  No  delinquent  child  by  virtue  of  such 
adjudication  shall  be  committed  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  penal  institution  or  other  facility 
used  for  the  execution  or  sentences  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  a  crime. 

(e)  No  child  found  to  be  In  need  of  super- 
vision, unless  also  found  to  be  delinquent, 
shall  be  committed  to  or  placed  in  an  Insti- 
tution or  facility  established  for  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  children  un- 


less such  child  is  again  alleged  to  be  a  child 
in  need  of  supervision  and  the  cotirt,  after 
hearing,  so  finds. 

(f)  Whenever  the  court  vests  legal  custody 
in  an  agency.  Institution  or  department,  it 
shall  transmit  with  the  order  copies  of  the 
clinical  reports,  predisposition  study,  and 
other  information  it  has  pertinent  to  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  child. 

Comment 

This  section  provides  for  differential  dis- 
position of  neglected  children,  delinquent 
children,  and  children  In  need  of  supervision. 
The  commitment  or  placement  of  a  neglected 
child  In  an  Institution  for  delinquent  child- 
ren Is  prohibited.  It  also  prohibits  the  com- 
mitment or  transfer  of  a  delinquent  child 
to  a  penal  Institution  or  other  facility  for 
the  execution  of  sentences  of  persons  con- 
victed of  a  crime. 

A  child  who  is  found  to  be  In  need  of 
supervision  cannot  be  committed  to  or  placed 
in  an  institution  for  delinquent  children 
unless  the  child  Is  again  alleged  to  be  In 
need  of  supen'lslon  and.  after  hearing,  the 
court  so  finds. 

SECTION  35.    ORDER  OF  ADJUDICATION, 
NONCRIMINAL 

An  order  of  disposition  or  other  adjudica- 
tion In  proceedings  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  conviction  of  crime  or  Im- 
pose any  civil  disabilities  ordinarily  result- 
ing from  a  conviction  or  operate  to  disqualify 
the  child  In  any  civil  sertdce  application  or 
apfiolntment. 

The  disposition  of  a  child  and  evidence 
given  In  a  hearing  In  the  family  court  shall 
not  be  admissible  as  evidence  against  him 
in  any  case  or  proceeding  in  any  other  court 
whether  before  or  after  reaching  majority 
except  in  sentencing  proceedings  after  con- 
viction of  a  felony  for  the  purposes  of  a  pre- 
sentence study  ajid  report. 

SECTION  36.    SERVICE  BY  PUBLICATION 

INTERLOCUTORY  ORDER  OF  DISPOSITION 

(a)  If  service  of  summons  upon  a  party 
Is  made  by  publication,  the  court  may  con- 
duct a  provisional  hearing  upwn  the  alle- 
gations of  the  petition  and  enter  an  Inter- 
locutory order  of  dlsp>osJtlon  If  i 

(1)  the  petition  alleges  delinquency.  In 
need  of  supervision,  or  neglect  of  the  child; 

(2)  the  summons  served  ujwn  any  party 

(A)  states  that  prior  to  the  final  hearing 
on  the  petition  designated  in  the  summons 
a  provisional  hearing  thereon  will  be  held 
at  a  specified  time  and  place, 

(B)  requires  the  party  served  to  appear 
and  answer  the  allegations  of  the  petition 
at  such  hearing. 

(C)  states  further  that  findings  of  fact  and 
orders  of  disposition  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisional  hearing  will  become  final  at  the 
final  hearing  unless  the  party  served  by 
publication  appears  at  the  final  hearing,  and 

(D)  otherwise  conforms  to  the  provisionB 
of  Section  15,  and 

(3)  the  child  Is  personally  before  the  court 
at  the  provisional  hearing  on  petitions  al- 
leging delinquency  and  In  need  of  super- 
vision. The  court  may  waive  the  presence  of 
the  child  In  neglect  cases. 

(b)  All  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable 
to  a  hearing  on  a  petition  and  to  orders  of 
disposition  and  to  other  proceedings  depend- 
ent thereon  shall  apply  to  proceedings  under 
this  section,  but  findings  of  fact  and  orders 
of  disposition  shall  have  only  Interlocutory 
effect  pending  the  final  hearing  on  the  peti- 
tion and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  party 
served  by  publication  shall  not  be  affected 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c). 

(c)  If  the  party  served  by  publication  falls 
to  appear  at  the  final  hearing  on  the  petition, 
the  findings  of  fact  and  Interlocutory  orders 
made  shall  become  final  without  further 
evidence  and  shall  be  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  as  if  made  at  the  final  hear- 
ing. If  such  pvarty  appears  at  the  final  hear- 
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Ing,  such  findings  and  orders  shall  be  vacated 
and  disregarded  and  the  hearing  shall  pro- 
ceed upon  the  iUegationa  of  the  petition  u 
otherw.se  provided  by  th'.s  Act  without  regard 
to  this  section 

Connment 
This  section  Is  similar  to  the  provision  In 
the  Cniform  Act  It  Is  included  to  permit  the 
court  in  cases  where  sunnnona  Is  made  by 
publication  'X)  proceed  with  the  case  and  to 
take  the  necessary  action  -jrlth  reepect  to  the 
child  In  the  large  majority  of  such  cases, 
the  party  so  served  will  not  appear 

StCnOV   37     LIMTTATIOV  or  TIME  ON 
DISPOSITIONAL    ORDCBS 

(a. 

I  1  I  An  order  vstini?  '.egal  custody  of  a 
child  In  a  department,  agency,  or  Institution 
sha'.;  remain  In  force  for  an  Indeterminate 
perlixl  no:  exceeding  1  year  from  the  date 
enterpii,  prov.rted  however,  that  the  child 
shall  be  released  within  the  1-year  period  by 
the  d»oar'ment  institution  or  agency  when 
It  appears  'hat  the  purpose  of  the  order  has 
been  achieved 

i2'  An  order  verting  '.e^l  custody  of  a 
child  m  an  Individual  sh.tll  remain  In  force 
for  I  year  from  the  date  entered  unless  sooner 
terminited  by  court  order 

( 3 1  •  An  order  of  prxbatlon  or  protective 
9uper»fB4<  n  :iha!l  remain  ii  force  f^r  m  in- 
determinate perl  ■'d  not  e\-<-eedlng  1  year  from 
the  date  entered,  provided  however  such 
probation  or  sup>ervlslon  shall  be  terminated 
within  the  1-year  perUxl  bv  probation  serv- 
ices or  agency  providing  the  supervision 
where  it  .tpp)ears  that  the  purpose  of  the 
order  haa  been  i.-hleved 

(b) 

fli  Prior  to  the  explratlan  of  an  order 
transferring  le^l  cistody.  the  court  may 
extend  the  >rcler  .'")r  in  addltlonpl  -^erlod  of 
1  yeir  If  It  flnds  ifter  i  hearing,  pursuant 
to  Section  38  that  the  extension  is  n©c»s- 
sirv  to  safeguard  the  welfire  of  the  child 
or  the  public  interest 

( 2 1  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  ,^n  oner 
of  prtjbatlnn  or  protective  supervision,  the 
court  m^v  extend  It  for  an  atldltlonal  pe- 
riod of  1  vear  after  a  hearing  pursuant  to 
Section  33  If  It  9nds  that  the  extension  is 
necessary  Uj  protect  ths;  comjnunlty  or  to 
safeguard    the    welfare   of   the   child. 

ic  Wheu  a  -hilcl  r?.iche%  21  -.ears  of  age. 
all  orders  aJTect'ng  him  then  in  force  ter- 
mm.ite 

idi    -K  release  or  termination    and  vhe  rea- 
sons   therefor,    mide    under   subsections    oi 
111     and     I  ail  J)     of    this    sectii^n    shill    be 
promptly  reported  to  the  court  in  writing. 
Cammerit 

This  section  13  new  It  l'^  designed  as  a 
protection  for  the  child  and  a  C!  ••'.<  on 
agencies  which  may  be  providing  care  and 
aerviae  It  should  prevent  'liildren  from  he- 
comlng  ■•I.-«f  !n  i  pv-str-im  and  will  stimu- 
late connniiou';  Tlannlnsr  ind  work  bv  tho 
attenov  during  the  period  <>i  commitment, 
which  miv  be  renewed  p--- ixllcally  during 
minoritv  It  require?  the  a/^'ncy  to  release 
the  onild  or  "erminace  probation  w.hen  It 
appears  that  *he  purposes  of  such  orders  have 
been  achieved  When  such  ac'lon  is  taken,  a 
repor'  of  the  action  >nd  the  reasons  'hfrrfor 
shall  le  oroniptly  rep -r'ed  to  the  cinirt  in 
writ.ns; 

SKCTION   38      MOOITtCArlON— TERM'NATION   OR 
KXTBNSIC'N  or  COirST  OROCRS 

'ai  .At  inv  time  prior  to  expiration  an 
order  vestlnrr  le^al  custcdv  or  an  order  of 
protective  s'ipervKion  made  bv  the  'ourt  In 
the  case  i>f  i  'hlld  miy  be  modified,  revoked, 
or  extended  on  motion  bv 

ill  a  child,  whose  legal  custody  has  been 
transferred  to  an  institution,  agencr,  or  per- 
son, requesting  the  court  for  a  .modification 
or  termination  of  the  order  alleging  trtu  'le 
la  no  longer  in  need  of  commitment  and  the 


ins'l'utlon,  agency,  or  person  hvi  denied  ap- 
plication for  release  of  the  child  or  has  failed 
to  ac'  upon  the  itppUcallori  within  a  reast^n- 
able  time;  or 

•  3)  an  inatltutlon.  agency,  or  person  vested 
with  legal  custody  or  responsibility  for  pro- 
tective .supervision  requesting  the  court  for 
an  extension  of  the  order  on  the  grounds 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  to  safegfuard 
the  welfare  of  the  child  or  the  public 
Interest. 

bi  The  court  mav  dismiss  'he  motions 
filed  under  subsection  la)  of  this  section  if. 
after  preliminary  investigation.  It  finds  that 
they  are  without  substance  If  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  order  should  be  reviewed,  it 
may.  upon  due  notice  'o  all  necessary  parties 
a.s  p.'escrlbed  bv  rules  of  court,  proceed  to  a 
hearing  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  this 
Act  It  mav  thereupon  termlna'e  the  order 
If  it  finds  the  child  Is  no  longer  in  need  of 
care,  supervision,  or  rehabilitation,  or  it  may 
enter  an  order  extending  or  modifying  the 
original  order  If  r  finds  such  acMon  neces- 
sary t*)  safeguard  the  child  or  the  public 
interest. 

Comment 

In  order  to  protect  the  child  or  the  com- 
munity, a  means  must  be  provided  whereby 
the  disposition  of  the  court  mav  be  modified. 
TTils  section  provides  the  procedure  whereby 
an  order  may  be  modified,  revoked,  or  ex- 
tended. 


gjlCTION      3  8 


PROBATION     RtVOCATION- 
DISPOSITION 


lai  A  child  on  probation  incident  to  an 
adjudication  a->  a  delinquent  or  minor  in 
need  of  supervl-ion  Aho  violates  a  term  of 
his  probation  may  be  proceeded  against  In  a 
probation  revocation  hearing. 

itai  A  proceeding  to  revoke  probation  shall 
be  commenced  by  the  f.Ung  of  a  petition 
iRjeU'd  PeMtion  to  Revoke  Probation  "  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  petitions  'o  re- 
voke probation  ?hall  be  screened,  reviewed 
and  prepared  in  the  same  manner  and  shall 
contain  the  same  information  iis  provided  In 
Sections  13  and  14  Tlie  petition  shall  recite 
the  date  that  the  child  was  placed  on  proba- 
tion and  shall  state  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  notice  of  the  terms  of  probation  were 
given. 

I  c  t  Probation  revocation  proceedings  !*al! 
require  clear  and  convincing  evidence.  In  all 
other  respects,  proceedings  to  re^-oke  proba- 
tion shall  be  governed  by  the  procedures, 
rights  and  duties  appUc.ible  to  dellni|iiency 
and  in  need  ot  supervision  cases  "ciiialned 
In  ohLs  .\ct, 

(di  If  a  child  Is  found  to  have  violated  a 
term  of  his  probation  pursuant  to  :\  prcba- 
tlon  revocation  hearing,  the  court  may  ex- 
tend the  period  of  probation  or  make  any 
other  >rder  of  dljpofeltlon  speciflsd  for  a  child 
adjudicated  delinquent  In  Section  34. 

Comment 

This  IS  a  new  s«-ctlon  It  establishes  the 
procedure  and  provides  for  di.poeltlch  in  a 
hearing  for  probation  revocation  It  requires 
the  same  proceedings  to  be  followed  as  in 
any  other  re'ltKn.  However,  It  provides  that 
the  determination  that  a  \lolatlon  of  proba- 
tion has  taken  place  be  based  on  cleir  an:l 
oonvlnolng  evidence  If  the  child  Is  found  to 
have  violated  his  probation,  the  probation 
period  may  be  extended,  "r  any  oih?r  dlspt- 
slllon  specified  m  Section  34  for  a  delinquent 
child  may  be  made. 

FECTTON    iC      n:    P(  -IT-ov    "T    ■•f^'TAtlY    II.'.,    ni 
MENTAt.LT   RET^RPICD  CHILD 

(a)  If.  at  a  hearing  to  determine  whether 
a  cluld  is  neglected  or  in  need  of  care  or 
rehabilitation,  as  a  delinquent  child  or  per- 
son in  need  -^f  supervision,  pursuant  1 1  .■^e^- 
tlon  32,  the  evidence  Indicate-  lh,it  tJ-»  child 
Is  mentallv  retarded  or  m»Ti:.i:iy  il.  'he  cou't 
may  order  the  child  detained  .f  required  pur- 
suant   to   Section   20.   and    shall    direct    t.ie 


(     )«'  to  Initiate  proceedings  under  Section 
7(bi (6) 

ibi  If.  at  a  hearing  under  subsection  lai, 
the  evidence  indicates  that  the  child  may  l>e 
suffering  from  mental  retardation  or  mental 
Illness,  the  court  may  commit  the  child  f  >r 
a  period  not  exceeding  30  days  to  an  appri  - 
prlate  InBtltuUon  or  agency  for  further  studv 
and  a  re{K>rt  on  the  child's  condition.  If  it 
appears  therefrom  that  the  child  is  com- 
mlttable  under  the  laws  of  this  .State  as  a 
mentally  retarded  or  mentally  111  pers.-n. 
the  c»>urt  may  order  the  child  detained  if 
required  pursuant  to  Section  20,  and  shall 
direct  the  (  i"  to  initiate  convmltinent  pro- 
ceedings under  Section  7ib)(6). 

ici  In  the  event  the  child  Is  committed 
as  a  mentally  retarded  or  mentally  ill  child. 
the  petlUon  alleging  delinquency  or  In  need 
of  supervision  or  neglect  shall  be  promptly 
dtianlssed 

Comrnent 

Tills  section  Is  new.  It  pr.ivldes  fcr  the 
disposition  of  children  who  are  found  to  be 
mentally  HI  or  mentally  regarded  Its  effect 
Is  to  prevent  a  lindlng  and  commitment  of 
such  children  as  neglected,  delinquent,  or 
:n  need  of  supervision 

SECTION    4  1      UVARPIAN    .\D    LITfM GUARDIAN    '  f 

:he   PET.SON 

lai  The  court,  at  any  stage  of  a  jiroceed- 
Ine  under  t-hls  Act.  may  appoint  a  guardian 
ad  litem  for  a  child  who  ;_-  a  partv  to  the 
proceeding.  If  he  has  r.o  parent  or  ttuardlaii 
or  cuo'-odiaii  appe.irlii;;?  on  hl.->  behalf  or  their 
Interests  conflict  with  those  of  the  child  .\ 
party  to  the  proceeding  or  his  employee  or 
representative  shall  not  be  so  appfiintcd. 

lb)  The  court,  in  .iiu  proceeciiii'x  under 
this  Act  shall  appoint  a  guardian  of  the 
person  for  a  child  in  any  case  where  it  finds 
that  the  child  does  not  have  a  natural  or 
r.dopthe  parent  In  a  position  to  exercise  ef- 
fective guardianship  or  a  leeally  aopolnted 
guardian  :>f  his  person  No  i>rticer  or  employee 
of  a  State  or  local  public  agency,  or  i)rlvate 
agency  or  Instltutlun  vhlrh  l.s  vested  with 
legal  custody  of  a  rhlld  shall  he  appv.lnted 
guardian  of  the  person  except  when  parent ul 
rights  have  been  terminated  and  the  agency 
or  institution  has  been  authorized  to  place 
the  child  for  adoption. 

c)    In  any  case  arising  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 7(a)  ri».  the  court  ma>   also  determine 
as  Lecwcen  parents  whether  the  father  or  the 
mother  shall  have  legal  custody  of  the  chll? 
Comment 

In  addition  to  authorlzlce  the  court  to 
appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem,  this  section 
requires  the  court  to  appoint  a  cuardlan  <  t 
the  person  If  the  court  flnd.«  that  the  child 
does  not  have  a  natural  or  ..rioptivc  ;  ar:nt 
in  a  position  to  exercise  effective  guardian- 
ship '.'T  a  les'ally  appointed  guardian  of  his 
perfon  This  requirement  Is  ba.'^ed  on  the 
principle  that  every  child  Is  entitled  to  al- 
wa's  have  someone  legally  responsible  fcr 
him 

So  officer  cr  employee  of  a  State  or  local 
agency  which  !:as  ieg?.l  custody  may  be 
appoin.ctl  as  gua'dlan  of  the  person,  cxcep' 
v.'licre  parental  rljihis  have  bc"n  terminated 
an;;  the  agency  authorized  to  place  lor  adop- 
tion. Thl3  limitation  ;s  Included  .=ince  the 
merging  cf  legal  cu:tody  and  guardianship 
of  a  person  in  an  a  ;ency  wruld  merpe  these 
duties  in  a  single  entity,  thus  depriving  the 
child  tif  a  separate  and  Independent  advocate 
in  the  form  of  a  gu'.rdlan  ^ 

The  court  also  is  given  the  authority  to 
detfrrr.lne  legal  custody  as  between  the 
parents  In  cases  of  neglect,  delinquency,  or 
1.1  need  of  supervision. 

SECTION    4  2.    COURT    COSTS    AND    EXPrNStS 

lai  The  following  expenses  shall  be  a 
••-a^'  uo-^n  the  funds  of  it  e  )'■  upon 

certiflcation  of  the  sime  bv  the  court; 
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1 1 )  the  costs  of  medical  and  other  exami- 
nations nad  treatment  of  a  child  ordered  by 
the  court: 

(2)  reasonable  compensation  for  services 
and  related  expenses  for  counsel  apj?olnted 
by  the  court  for  the  party; 

(3)  the  expenses  of  service  of  summons, 
notices,  subpoenas,  traveling  expenses  of  wit- 
nesses, and  other  like  expenses  incurred  In 
the  proceedings  under  this  Act;  and 

1 4)  reasonable  compensation  for  a  guardl- 
.lU  ad  litem. 

(b)  If,  after  due  notice  to  the  parents  or 
other  persons  legally  obligated  to  care  for  and 
support  ihe  child,  and  after  a  hearing,  the 
ourt  hnds  that  they  are  financially  able  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  and  expenses 
stated  in  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (a)(2)  of 
this  section,  the  court  shall  order  them  to 
pay  the  same  and  may  prescribe  the  manner 
'f  payment  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  (  )  •'" 
for  remittance  to  tiiose  to  whom  compensa- 
tion is  due.  or  li  costs  and  expenses  have 
been  pa  d  by  the  \  )  .'■■■  to  the  approprl- 

n'e  officer  of  ihe    (  1  .■'- 

SECTION   4S.    SL-PPORT   OT  COMMITTED  CHILD 

Pt'RniASE   OF  CARE 

I  a)  Whenever  legal  custody  of  a  child  is 
'.  ostod  In  someono  tither  than  his  parents, 
after  due  notice  to  the  parents  or  other  per- 
sons legally  obllcated  to  care  for  and  support 
tlip  child,  and  alter  a  hearing,  the  court  may 
-der  and  decree  that  the  parent  or  other 
.i'htally  obllf'ated  i>er.=on  shall  pay  In  such  a 
manner  as  the  court  may  direct  a  reasonable 
.sum  that  will  c;  -.er  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
support  and  treatment  of  the  child  after  the 
decree  Is  entered.  If  the  parent  or  other 
Irfally  (iMicnted  jier.son  \v:!ljLilly  falls  or 
refuses  to  pay  st;ch  sum,  the  court  may  pro- 
coed  against  him  for  conttmpt.  or  ",ha  ordor 
may  be  filed  and  shall  have  the  effect  of  a 
civil  Judgment. 

(b)  When  legal  custody  of  a  child  is  vested 
m  the  (  I  ■  pur.-uant  to  Section  34,  the 

I  )  "  mav  purchase  care  cr  service  from  a 

iiongcverr.mcnta!  agency  t.rovlded  that  the 
a<?ency  shall  submit  ptriodir  reports  to  the 
1  V  cove--i"CT   the  care  and   treatment 

the  child  is  receiving  and  his  response  to  such 
treatmen'  These  reports  shall  be  made  as 
freniiently  a",  the   (  )  3»  deems  necessary 

i.iKi  -hall  oe  marie  .vlth  respect  to  every  such 
child  at  inter\T.ls  not  exceeding  6  months. 
The  a,gen;v  shall  also  afford  an  opportunitv 
for    n    representative    of    the    (  )'"    to 

exani'ne  or  consult  with  the  child  as  fre- 
t;uently  as  the  (  1  *  deems  necessary. 

Cormnent 

Subsection  rbl  of  this  section  gives  aii- 
thoritv  to  a  State  or  local  public  agency 
which  Is  vested  with  legal  custody  to  pur- 
chase care  or  erv  ce  iiom  a  nongovernmental 
Rgencv.  Ordinarily  thl.s  provision  would  ap- 
pear In  legislation  governing  the  authority 
of  the  executive.  State,  or  local  department. 
It  should  be  included  in  this  Act  If  it  does 
not  appear  elsewhere   in  the  statutes. 

SECTION    44.    PROTECTIVE    OROEK 

In  any  praceedlng  commenced  under  this 
.Arv  on  application  of  a  riarty  or  the  court's 
own  motion,  the  court  may  make  an  order 
restraining  the  conduct  of  any  party  over 
whom  the  court  has  obtained  Jurisdiction, 
If: 

(1)  on  order  of  dlsp^ofltlon  of  a  delinquent 
or  neglected  child,  or  child  in  need  of  super- 
vision has  been  made  in  a  proceeding  under 
this  Act;  and 

(21  the  court  finds  that  the  person's  con- 
duct Is  or  may  be  detrimental  or  harmful 
to  the  child,  and  will  tend  to  defeat  the 
execution  of  the  order  of  disposition  made; 
and 

( 3 )  due  notice  of  the  application  or  mo- 
tion and  the  grounds  therefor  and  an  t^por- 
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tunlty  to  be  heard  thereon  have  been  given 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  order  is 
directed. 

EECriON  45.    SOCIAL  AND  I.EO<L  RECORDS — 
INSPECTION 

(a)  Social,  medical  and  psychological  rec- 
ords. Including  reports  of  preliminary  in- 
quiries, predisposition  studies,  and  super- 
vision records  of  probationers  shall  be  filed 
separate  from  other  tiles  and  records  of  the 
court  and  shall  be  open  to  inspection  only 
by  the  following: 

(1)  the  Judge,  probation  officer.,  and  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  court- 

(2)  representatives  of  a  public  or  private 
agency,  department,  or  Institution  providing 
supervision  or  having  legal  custodv  of  the 
child; 

(3)  any  other  person,  agency,  or  institu- 
tion, by  leave  of  the  court,  having  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  the  case  or  in  th?  work  of 
the  court;  and 

(4)  a  court  and  Its  probation  and  other 
professional  staff,  or  an  attorney  for  the 
defendant  for  use  !n  considering  the  sen- 
tence to  be  Imposed  vipon  a  convicted  person 
who.  prior  thereto,  had  been  a  party  to  the 
prcx:eedlngs  in  iamlly  court 

lb)  All  or  any  part  of  the  records  enu- 
merated in  subsection  i  a ) .  or  Information  se- 
cured from  such  records,  when  presented  to 
and  used  by  the  Judge  In  court  or  otherwise 
In  a  prcceed'ng  under  this  Act  shall  also  ho 
niade  ava'lahle  to  the  parties  to  tiie  proceed- 
ings and  Ihelr  counsel   and   representatives. 

(c)  All  other  court  records.  Including 
docket,  petitions,  motions  and  other  papers 
filed  with  a  case,  transcript-,  of  -.estimony. 
findings,  verdicts,  orders  and  decrees,  shall 
be  open  to  inspection  only  by  those  persons 
and  agencies  cJesign.ited  in  subsecwons  (a) 
and  (b)  cf  this  section 

(d)  Whoever,  excep-.  for  tho  purposes  per- 
mitted and  in  the  manner  provided  by  this 
section,  discloses  or  lUikes  -.ire  of  or  know- 
ingly permits  the  use  of  inf-rmatlon  co;;cern- 
ing  a  child  before  the  court  directly  or  in- 
directly derived  from  the  records  of  the  court 
or  acquired  in  the  c;-:urie  of  official  duties. 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor, 

C0771  merit 

This  section  protects  court  records  from 
public  Inspection,  Parties  and  their  counsel 
are  entitled  to  Inspection  of  .ill  legal  records 
as  well  as  social  records  which  are  Introduced 
l.nto  evidence.  The  Inspection  of  social  rec- 
ords not  introduced  in  evidence  is  limited 
to  court  staff  and  other  agencies  or  individ- 
uals providing  care  or  supervision  for  the 
child,  or  persons  having  a  legitimate  l.aterest 
in  the  case  or  the  work  of  the  court 

SECTION     46.     LAW     ENFORCEMENT     RECORDS 

(a)  Law  enforcement  records  and  files  con- 
cerning a  child  shall  be  kept  separate  from 
the  records  and  files  of  arrests  of  adtilts.  Un- 
less a  charge  of  delinquency  is  transferred 
for  criminal  prosecution  under  Section  31,  or 
the  interest  of  national  security  requires,  or 
the  court  otherwise  orders  in  the  Interest  of 
the  child,  such  records  and  files  shall  not  be 
open  to  public  inspection  nor  their  contents 
disclosed  to  the  public. 

(b)  Inspection  of  such  records  and  files  Is 
permitted  by  the  following: 

(1)  a  family  court  having  the  child  cur- 
rently before  it  In  any  proceeding; 

(2)  the  officers  of  public  and  nongovern- 
mental Institutions  or  agencies  to  which  the 
child  Is  currently  committed,  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  his  supervision  after  release; 

(3)  any  other  person,  agency,  or  institu- 
tion, by  order  of  the  court,  having  a  legiti- 
mate Interest  in  the  case  or  In  the  work  of 
the  law  enforcement  agency; 

(4)  law  enforcement  officers  of  other  juris- 
dictions when  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
their  current  official  duties: 

(5)  a  court  In  which  he  is  convicted  of  a 
criminal  offense  for  the  purpose  of  a  presen- 


tence report  or  other  dispositional  proceed- 
ings, or  by  officials  of  penal  institutions  and 
other  penal  facilities  to  which  he  Is  com- 
mitted, or  by  a  parole  board  in  eonslderlng 
his  parole  or  discharge  or  In  exercising  super- 
vision over  him;  and 

(6)  parent,  guardian  or  other  custodian 
and  counsel  for  the  child. 

(c)  Whoever,  except  as  provided  by  this 
section,  discloses,  receives,  cr  mekes  use  of 
cr  knowingly  permits  the  use  of  information 
concerning  a  juvenile  known  to  the  police, 
directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  police  rec- 
ords or  files  or  acquired  In  the  course  of 
official  duties,  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  paillty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
Comment 

This  section  Is  new  and  Is  designed  to 
protect  law  enforcement  records  from  indis- 
criminate public  Inspection.  Its  provisions  In 
general  follow  the  guidelines  in  Police  Wor): 
with  Children  (Children's  Bureau  Pub.  No. 
399,  1962). 

SECTION    47.    CHILDREN'S    rlNGEHPRINTS 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

(a)  Fingerprints  of  a  child  14  or  more 
years  of  age  who  Is  referred  to  court  mav 
be  taken  and  filed  by  law  enforcemen-  cf- 
l^cers  investigating  the  ccmmlsslcn  cf  a 
felony.  If  the  court  does  not  f.nd  'hat  'h" 
child  committed  the  alleeed  felony,  tie 
fingerprint  card  and  all  copies  of  the  f  nc;er- 
prlnts  shall  be  destroyed 

(b)  If  latent  fingerprints  are  found  dur- 
ing the  Investigation  of  an  offense  and  a 
law  enforcement  officer  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  those  of  the  child  in 
custody,  he  may  fingerprint  the  child  re- 
gardless of  age  or  offense  for  purpo-es  of 
immediate  comparison  with  the  latent  fin- 
gerprints. If  the  ccmparl.^on  is  negative  the 
fingerprint  card  and  other  copies  of  *he  fln- 
Korprints  taken  shall  be  immediately  de- 
stroyed. If  the  comparison  is  nosltive  and 
the  child  Is  under  14  year<;  of  age  and  re- 
ferred to  court,  the  fingerprint  card  and 
ether  copies  of  the  fingerprints  shall  be  de- 
Mvered  to  the  court  for  disposition.  If  the 
child  Is  not  referred  to  court,  the  prints  shall 
be  Immediately  destroyed 

(c)  If  the  court  finds  that  a  child  14  cr 
more  years  of  age  has  committed  a  felonv, 
the  prints  mav  be  retained  In  a  lo^al  file 
or  sent  to  a  central  State  depository  pro- 
vided that  they  shall  be  kept  separate  from 
those  of  adults  tmder  spec'al  securltv  meas- 
ures limited  to  Inspection  for  comparison 
purposes  by  law  enforcement  officers  or  by 
=taff  of  the  depository  only  In  the  Investi- 
gation Of  a  crime. 

(d)  A  child  in  custodv  shall  not  be  photo- 
graphed for  criminal  ident^cation  purposes 
without  the  consent  of  the  .ludge  unless  the 
case  Is  transferred  for  criminal  prosecution 

IP)  .\ny  person  -who  vfllfullv  \-lolates  pro- 
visions of  this  section  Is  guilty  c^f  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Comment 

This  section  is  new.  In  general,  it  follows 
the  recommendations  made  In  PoHcp  Work 
with  Children  (Children's  Bureau  Pub.  No. 
No.  399,  1962) .  It  recognizes  that  fingerprints 
are  valuable  In  Investigating  the  commission 
of  a  criminal  act  and  the  police  should  not 
be  h.aidlcapped  by  unnecessary  prohibitions 
This  section  provides  for  reasonable  use  of 
fingerprints  and  for  effective  prot^ctlon.s 
against  their  misuse. 

SECrriON  48.  SEALING  OT  RECORDS 

fa)  On  motion  on  the  part  of  a  person  who 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  petition  filed  under 
Section  7(a)  (1)  of  this  subsection  or  on  the 
court's  own  motion,  the  court  shall  vacate  Its 
order  and  findings  and  order  the  sealing  of 
the  legal  and  social  files  and  records  of  the 
court,  probation  services,  and  of  any  other 
agency  in  the  case  if  It  finds  that : 

(1)2  years  have  elapsed  since  the  final  dis- 
charge of  the  person  from  legal  custody  or 
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supervUlon,  or  3  years  aft*r  the  entry  of  any 
other  court  order  not  involving  cmtody  or 
gupervtslon.   and 

<3i  he  haa  not  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  groaa  misdemeanor  Involving  moral  turpi- 
tude, or  adjuduiited  delinquent  or  In  need 
of  supervision  prior  to  the  flUng  of  the  mo- 
tion, and  no  proceeding  Is  pending  seeking 
such  conviction  or  adjudication  The  motion 
and  the  order  may  Include  the  .".lee  and  rec- 
ords specified  In  .Section  46. 

(bi  Reasonable  notice  of  the  motion  shaU 
b*  given  to: 

I  1  1    the   (      ):" 

(3i  the  aurhorlty  granting  the  discharge 
If  the  final  discharge  was  from  an  institu- 
tion, parole,  or  probation:  and 

(3)  the  law  enforcement  officers,  depart- 
ment, and  central  dep(«ltory  having  custody 
of  the  flies  and  records  If  the  files  and  records 
sr)«clfled  In  Section  46  are  Included  In  the 
motion. 

Id  Upon  the  entry  of  the  order,  the  pro- 
ceedings In  the  case  shall  be  treated  .is  If 
they  never  occurred,  and  all  Index  refer- 
ences shall  be  deleted  and  the  court  and 
l.iw  enforcement  officers  and  departments 
shall  repiv  and  the  person  may  reply  to  any 
Inquiry  that  no  record  exist*  with  respect  to 
such  person.  Copies  of  the  order  shall  be 
.•sent  id  each  agency  or  official  n  tmed  there- 
in. 

Inspection  of  the  files  and  records  In- 
cluded In  the  order  may  thereafter  be  per- 
mitted by  the  court  c'nly  upon  motion  by 
the  person  who  Is  the  subject  of  such  rec- 
ords, and  only  to  those  persons  named  In 
the  motion:  provided,  however  the  court  In 
ltd  discretion  may  by  special  crder  In  an  In- 
dividual case  permit  inspection  by  or  relea.^e 
of  inform.i'lrti  in  the  records  to  any  cimic. 
hospital,  or  agency  which  h.is  the  person  un- 
der care  or  treatment  or  to  indlvldials  or 
agencies  engaged  In  factfinding  or  research. 

(di  Any  -idjudlcatlon  of  delinquency  or  In 
need  of  supervision  or  conviction  of  a  crime 
subsequent  to  sealing  shall  have  the  effect 
of  nullifying  the  se  illng  order 

(ei  A  person  w.ho  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  petition  filed  under  Section  Vaifl) 
shall  be  nctlSed  of  his  rights  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  at  'he  time  of  his  A.-.a!  discharge. 
Comvient 

This  section  Is  new  and  establishes  a  pro- 
cedtire  for  "he  sealin,;  of  court,  police,  pro- 
bation, or  o'her  agency  records  when  certain 
conditions  have  been  met  It  Is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Uniform  Act  as  well  as  to  the 
provisions  m  the  Colorado  statute 

SECTION    49.    CONTTNr.^NCrS 

Continuances  shall  be  granted  by  the  court 
only  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause  and  only 
for  so  long  as  is  necessary,  tailing  Into  .ac- 
count not  onlv  the  request  or  consent  of 
the  (  I  *  or  child,  but  .i:so  the  Interest  of 
the  public  in  the  prompt  disposition  of  cases. 
Comrnent 

The  foregoing  section  Is  based  upon  Rule 
1  3  of  the  American  Bar  AsetJt-'Utlons  Mini- 
mum Standards  for  Criminal  Justice  Relat- 
ing to  Speedy  Trial  The  Inclusion  of  this 
provision  in  the  statute  would  in  no  way  pre- 
clude the  family  court  from  promulgating 
Court  rules  on  the  subject  of  continuances. 

SECTION     50      CONTEMPT    P<JWEB3 

Subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  pro- 
cedures therefor  and  the  limitations  therein, 
the  court  mav  punish  a  person  for  contempt 
of  court  tor  disobeying  an  order  of  the  court 
or  for  obstructing  or  Interfering  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  or  enforcement  of 
Us  order*. 

SECTION     51,    PROCBDtBK    IN     \DrLT    CASKS 

In  any  proceeding  arising  under  Section 
10.  the  court,  with  consent  of  the  defendant, 
may   make   a  preliminary   investigation   ajid 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


such  adjustment  a*  Is  practicable,  without 
proeecutlon  The  procedure  and  dispoeltlon 
applicable  in  the  trial  of  such  cases  in  a 
criminal  court  shall  b«i  applicable  to  trial 
In  the  family  coiu^  The  (  )  "  shall  pre- 
pare and  proeecute  any  case  within  the  pur- 
view of  Section   10, 

Where  In  his  opinion  It  Is  necessary  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  the  persons  before 
the  coTirt  the  judge  with  the  consent  of  the 
defendant  or  the  parties  In  Interest,  may  con- 
duct hearings  in  chambers,  and  may  exclude 
persons  having  no  direct  Interest  In  the  case. 

SimO.N    52,    ADnmoNAL   REMEDII3    NOT 
PLEADED 

When  It  appears  during  the  course  of  any 
hearings  or  proceeding  on  delinquency  or  a 
person  In  need  of  supervision  that  some  find- 
ing or  remedy  other  than  or  In  addition  V> 
those  Indicated  by  the  petition  or  motion  ap- 
pea.-s  frfim  the  facts  lo  be  appropriate,  the 
court  may.  on  motion  by  the  (  )  .*  or 

that  of  counsel  for  thf  child,  amend  the  pe- 
tition or  motion  and.  provided  all  nece.ssary 
parties  consent.  pr(x-eed  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine forthwith  the  .uldltlonal  or  other  Issues 
or  findings  as  though  originally  properly 
S'jught, 

SECTION    -.1     RVLKS  OF  COrKT 

The  I  )  •"  shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure 
not  In  ccnfllct  with  this  Act  governing  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act. 

SEt-nON    54     APPEALS 

(a»  A  party,  Including  the  -State  or  a  sub- 
dlvlsi,>u  of  the  State  may  appeal  from  a  final 
order.  Judgment  or  decree  of  the  family  court 
to  the  (  )"  by  filing  written  notice  of  ap- 
peal within  30  days  or  such  further  time  as 
the  (  )  "  may  grant,  after  entry  of  the  order. 
Judgment  or  decree.  The  appeal  shall  be 
heard  bv  the  i  )"  upon  the  flies,  records, 
and  minutes  or  transcript  af  the  evidence  of 
the  family  court  The  name  of  -he  child  shall 
not  appear  on  the  record   >n  appeal. 

ibi  The  appful  does  not  stay  the  order, 
Judgment  or  decree  appealed  from,  but  the 
(  )  •'•  may  otherwise  order,  on  application 
and  hearing  consistent  with  the  provislona 
of  thiS  Act.  If  suitable  provision  Is  made  for 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  child.  If  the  or- 
der. Judgment  or  decree  appealed  from  grants 
the  custody  of  the  child  t«).  or  withholds  It 
from,  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  ap- 
peal the  appt-al  shall  be  heard  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time  If  the  (  )  *'  does  not  dis- 
miss the  proceedings  and  discharge  the  child. 
It  shall  affirm  or  modify  the  order  of  the 
family  court  and  remand  the  child  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  for  disposition,  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  (  )  "  findings  on  the 
appea, 

1  c  1  A  child  who  has  filed  notice  of  appeal 
shall  be  furnished  a  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings or  as  much  of  1;  as  Is  requested  upon 
the  filing  of  a  motion  stating  that  he  la  fi- 
nancially unable  to  purchase  the  transcript. 

,SEiTIo.N     ^5      I_\WS    REPEALED 

All  laws  and  portion.*  of  laws  relating  to 
Juvenile  or  family  courts  or  any  other  sub- 
ject dealt  with  In  this  Act.  which  are  In  con- 
flict With  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  are  here- 
by repealed  The  term  "Juvenile  court"  as  set 
forth  in  any  existing  State  statute  shaU  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  family  court  created 
hereby. 

SECTION      58      CONSTTTUTIONALITT 

If  any  section,  subsection,  or  clause  of  this 
Act  shall  be  held  to  be  unconstitutional  or 
Invalid,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  the 
Validity  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Act. 

APPE.NDl.X 

Alternative  procedures   for  processing  firn- 
tnal   complaints    against    adults 

Subsections  la)  and  (b)  of  Section  10  of 
this  Act  give  the  family  court  exclusive  and 
original  Jurisdiction  over  criminal  offenses 
committed  against  children  by  certain  minors 


and  adults  who  have  a  continuing  relation- 
ship With  the  child  victim.  This  Jurisdiction 
is  included  in  order  to  permit  coordination 
of  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  the  adult  with 
the  disposition  of  the  child  who  may  be  be- 
fore the  court 

Section  10  also  gives  the  family  court  Juris- 
diction  over  offenses  committed  by  one 
spouse  against  the  other.  Such  conduct  as 
a  rule  Indicates  serious  interpersonal  family 
problems  which  also  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  other  members  of  the  family,  particularly 
children.  By  giving  the  family  court  Jurisdic- 
tion of  these  cases,  it  may  be  poealble  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  In  the  family 
relationship  through  the  use  of  specialized 
services  available  to  the  family  court. 

Section  51  also  permits  the  court,  with  the 
consent  of  the  defendant,  to  make  a  prelim- 
inary investigation  and  adjustments,  if  pos- 
sible, to  obviate  the  need  for  criminal  prose- 
cution. Any  action  taken  at  this  point  would 
be  purely  consensual  on  the  part  of  the 
parties.  The  court  would  have  no  way  of 
enforcing  any  agreement  or  plan.  In  order  to 
do  this,  it  would  have  to  resort  to  criminal 
prosecution. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  criminal 
proceedings,  by  their  very  nature,  are  not  ap- 
propriate to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  family 
court  In  some  cases,  there  is  also  the  likeli- 
hood tliat  such  action  will  aggravate  or  in- 
tensify the  problem  and  lead  to  complete 
family  breakdown. 

Therefore,  an  alternative  is  suggested 
which  would  permit  the  court  through  a 
civil  action  to  exert  its  authority  in  both 
a  preventive  and  remedial  manner.  In  this 
way.  criminal  actions  could  be  kept  out  of 
the  family  court  Coordination  of  a  sentence 
In  an  adult  case  wltli  the  disposition  of  a 
child  would  still  be  possible  by  giving  the 
criminal  division  of  the  highest  court  of 
general  trial  Jurisdiction,  Jurisdiction  over 
such  offenses. 

If    this    approach    is    de.-lred.    Section    10 
would  have  to  be  modified  and  provision  for 
this    new    proceeding    included    In    the    Act. 
The  following  sections,  patterned  after  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  included  for  this  purpose. 
Proceedings  Regarding  Intra-Pamlly 
Offenses 
Section  1,  Intra-family  offenses 

(a)  An  Intra- family  offense  is  an  act 
punishable  as  a  crime  or  offense  committed: 

( 1 1    by  one  spouse  against  the  other: 

(2 1  by  a  parent,  guardian,  or  other  legal 
custodiim  against  the  child. 

lb)     A    "complainant"    or    "family    mem- 
ber"   includes    any    Individual    in    the    rela- 
tionship described  In  subsection   la). 
Section  2,  Complaint  of  criminal  conduct — 
Election  of  remedy 

(a)  Up<in  the  complaint  of  any  person  or 
.igcncy  of  criminal  conduct,  threat  of  crimi- 
nal conduct,  or  the  arrest  of  a  person  charged 
with  criminal  conduct,  where  It  app>ears  to 
the  (  I  •-  that  the  conduct  Involves  an  intra- 
famlly  offense,  he  shall  refer  the  complain- 
ant to  the  intake  office  of  probation  .services 
The  intake  office  shall  conduct  a  preliminary 
inquiry  to  determine  whether  the  Interests 
of  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  benefit  the 
protection  is  sought  require  that  a  petition 
for  civil  protection  be  filed.  The  intake  office 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  (  ) " 
as  It  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  That  (  )"  after  considering  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Intake  office,  may: 

( :  I  file  a  criminal  charge  based  upon  the 
conduct:  or 

(2)    file  a  petition   for  civil  protection  in 
the  family  court. 
Section  3  Petition — Notlce-^Temporary  order 

lai  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  civil 
protection,  the  court  shall  set  the  matter  for 
hearing,  consolidating  it.  where  appropriate, 
with  other  matters  before  the  court  involving 
the  same  persons. 
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(b)  The  court  shall  catise  summons  to  be 
served  on  the  respondent,  complainant,  and, 
if  appropriate,  the  family  member  endan- 
gered, or,  If  a  child,  the  person  then  having 
physical  custody  of  the  child.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  attached  to  the  summons. 
The  court  may  also  cause  summons  to  be 
ser\-ed  on  other  members  of  the  family  whose 
presence  at  the  hearing  is  necessary  to  the 
appropriate  disposition  of  the  matter. 

ic)  If,  upon  the  filing  of  the  petition,  It 
appears  that  the  safety  or  welfare  of  the 
family  member  is  Immediately  endangered 
by  the  respondent  named  in  the  petition, 
tlie  court  may,  ex  parte.  Issue  a  temporary 
protection  order  containing  any  of  the  pro- 
visions in  Section  4(c).  of  not  more  than  10 
days  duration  and  direct  that  the  order  be 
served  along  with  the  notice  required  by  this 
section. 

Section  4.  Hearing — evidence — protection 
order 

( a )  The  (  )  •'  shall  represent  the  State  at 
the  hearing. 

(b)  In  a  hearing  under  this  section,  one 
spoiLse  shall  be  a  competent  and  compellable 
witness  against  the  other  and  may  testify  as 
to  confidential  communications,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  Section  (  )  ",  but 
testimony  compelled  over  a  claim  of  a  privi- 
lege conferred  by  Section  (  )  "  shall  be  In- 
admlssable  In  evidence  in  a  criminal  trial 
over  tlie  objection  of  a  spouse  entitled  to 
claim  that  privilege. 

(C)  If.  after  the  hearing  on  the  petition, 
the  court  finds  that  there  Is  good  cause  to 
believe  the  respondent  has  committed  or  Is 
threatening  an  intra-family  offense.  It  may 
issue  one  or  more  of  the  following  orders 
singly  or  In  combination: 

li  direct  the  respondent  to  refrain  from 
tiie  conduct  involved  and  to  keep  the  peace 
toward  tlie  faniUy  member; 

(2)  require  the  respondent,  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  any  other  member  of  the 
family  before  the  court,  to  participate  In 
psychiatric  or  medical  treatment  or  appro- 
priate counseling  programs; 

{3)  direct,  where  appropriate,  that  the 
respondent  avoid  the  presence  of  the  family 
member  endangered; 

{41  direct  the  respondent  to  perform  or 
refrain  from  other  actions  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  effective  resolution  of  the 
matter, 

(d)  In  making  an  order  under  subsection 
(C)  after  a  finding  on  the  petition,  all 
evidence  helpful  In  determining  the  ques- 
tions presented,  including  oral  and  written 
reports  of  the  social  service  staff,  may  be 
received  by  the  court  and  may  be  relied  upon 
to  the  extent  of  their  probative  value  even 
though  not  competent  in  a  hearing  on  the 
petition.  The  parties  or  their  counsel  shall  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  examine  and 
controvert  oral  or  written  reports  so  received 
and  to  cross-examine  individuals  making 
such  reports  when  they  are  reasonably  avail- 
able, but  sources  of  confidential  information 
need  not  be  disclosed. 

le)  A  protection  order  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  effective  up  to  1  year 
during  which  the  court  may,  upon  motion  of 
the  I  )<=*  or  of  any  party  to  the  original 

proceeding,    extend,   rescind   or   modify   the 
order  for  good  cause  shown. 

(f)  Any  final  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  any  order  granting  or  denying  ex- 
tension, modification,  or  recission  of  such 
order  shall  be  appealable. 

ig)  Violation  of  any  temporary  or  perma- 
nent order  Issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
punishable  as  contempt. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  Children's  Bureau,  Pub.  No.  437, 
Staiidards  for  Juvenile  and  Family  Courts, 
1P65  (hereinafter  cited  as  Sttmdards),  p.l. 

•  See  Standards,  pp.  7  and  8. 

•Insert  name  of  highest  court  of  general 
tr.al  Jurisdiction. 


*  Set  forth  the  sections  of  State  statutes, 
violations  of  which  are  likely  to  need  the 
specialized  handling  of  the  Juvenile  court, 
such  as,  the  so-called  negligent  homicide 
statute  sometimes  appearing  in  traffic  codes, 
driving  while  drunk  or  under  the  influence 
of  narcotics,  driving  without  or  during  sus- 
pension of  a  driver's  license,  and  the  like. 

'  See  Standards,  p.  16. 

"  Insert  name  of  highest  court  of  general 
trial  Jurisdiction. 

'  See  Standards,  p.  29. 

8  Insert  title  of  chief  Judge  of  court  of  high- 
est general  trial  Jurisdiction. 

'  Insert  title  of  chief  judge  of  court  of 
highest  general  trial  Jurisdiction. 

1'  Insert  appropriate  budgetary  authority. 

"  Insert  appropriate  source  of  funds. 

"Insert  the  State  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  State  services  for  de- 
linquent children. 

"Developed  by  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  and  the  Children's  Bureau,  1959 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Standard  Act). 

"  See  Standards,  p.  41. 

i»  Insert  title  of  appropriate  prosecuting 
official. 

"  Developed  in  1968  by  the  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Uniform  Act. 

"  Insert  title  of  appropriate  prosecuting 
official. 

^  Insert  the  general  service  of  publication 
statutes. 

^»  Insert  appropriate  fiscal  source. 

=''  Insert  title  of  appropriate  prosecuting 
official. 

^  Insert  the  name  of  the  State  administra- 
tive agency  responsible  for  the  State's  pro- 
gram for  the  control  and  treatment  of  delin- 
quency. 

-  Insert  the  title  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
court  of  highest  general  trial  jurisdiction  or 
other  judicial  officer  or  body  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  State  judicial  sys- 
tem. 

^  Insert  the  name  of  tlie  State  departmeni 
respwnslble  for  the  administration  of  child 
welfare  services,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
also  responsible  for  services  for  delinquent 
children. 

^Downey,  John  J.:  State  Responsibility 
for  Child  Detention  Facilities,  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  Journal,  Vol,  14,  No.  4,  Winter,  1964; 
Downey,  John  J.:  Detention  Care  in  Rural 
Areas,  Proceedings  of  The  National  Confer- 
ence on  Problems  of  Rural  Youth  in  a  Chang- 
ing Environment;  September  1963;  Brewer, 
Edgar  W. :  Detention  Planning,  Children's 
Bureau  Pub.  391,  1960,  and  Standards  and 
Guides  for  the  Detention  of  Children  and 
Youth,  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency, 1961. 

*  Insert  date  when  this  provision  is  to  be- 
come effective. 

=0  Insert  title  of  appropriate  prosecuting 
official. 

"  Insert   title   of 
official. 

=«  Insert   title   of 
official. 

=»  Insert  title  ol  appropriate  prosecuting 
official. 

*  Insert  title  of  appropriate  prosecuting 
official. 

31  Insert  name  of  State  or  local  department 
responsible  for  welfare  services  for  children 
and  youth,  or  delinquent  children. 

"  See  Standards,  p.  95. 

^  Insert  appropriate  pwUtlcal  subdivision — 
cotinty  or  State. 

« Highest  court  of  general  trial  jurisdic- 
tion. 

"Appropriate  fiscal  authority — county  or 
State. 

» Insert  name  of  appropriate  State  or  local 
public  agency. 

"  Insert  title  of  appropriate  prosecuting 
official. 


appropriate 
appropriate 


prosecuting 
prosecuting 


"  Insert  title  of  appropriate  prosecuting 
official. 

"Insert  title  of  appropriate  prosecuting 
official. 

'"The  Supreme  Court  or  the  body  having 
rule-making  powers  within  tlie  State. 

"  Insert  name  of  appropriate  appellate 
court. 

*-  Insert  title  of  appropriate  prosecuting 
official. 

"  Insert  title  of  appropriate  prosecuting 
official. 

"  Cite  appropriate  Section  of  Code  govern- 
ing privilege. 

'^  Insert  title  of  appropriate  prosecuting 
official. 

Appendix  D 
Morris  A.  Kent,  Jr..   Appellant,   v.  United 

States  of  -America,  Appellee.  No.  20922 

(United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of 

Columbia  Circuit) 

Argued  Oct.  23,  1968. 

Decided  July  30,  1968. 

Appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Howard  P.  Corcoran,  J,,  which  de- 
termined that  waiver  of  Juvenile  by  Juvenile 
court  was  appropriate  and  proper.  Tlie  Court 
of  Appeals,  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  held,  inter 
alia,  that  social  philosophy  underlying  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Juvenile  Court  forbad 
waiver  by  juvenile  court  of  Juvenile  affiicted 
with  serious  mental  Illness,  since  such  waiver 
was  not  necessary  for  protection  of  society 
and  was  not  conducive  to  Juvenile's  rehabili- 
tation. 

Reversed, 

Burger,   Circuit  Judge,  dissented. 

1.  Infants  C=68. 

Juvenile  court  has  a  substantial  degree  of 
discretion  in  determining  whether  to  retain 
Jurisdiction  over  a  child,  but  such  discretion 
mtost  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Juvenile 
Court  Act.  D.C.C.E.  §  11-1553. 

2.  Infants  0=316.5, 

Theory  of  District  of  Columbia  Juvenile 
Court  Act  Is  rooted  in  social  welfare  philos- 
ophy rather  than  the  corpus  juris.  D.C.C.E. 
§  11-1553, 

3.  Infants  0=16.5. 

District  of  Columbia  Juvenile  Court  Is 
theoretically  engaged  In  determining  needs  of 
child  and  of  society  rather  than  adjudicating 
criminal  conduct,  and  the  objectives  are  to 
provide  measures  of  guidance  and  rehabili- 
tation for  the  child  and  protection  for  so- 
ciety, not  to  fix  criminal  responsibility,  guilt 
and  punishment.  D.C.C.E.  §  11-1553. 

4.  Infants  e=16.5. 

In  District  of  Columbia  Juvenile  Court 
proceedings  the  state  is  parens  patriae  rather 
than  prosecuting  attorney  and  judge. 

5.  Infants  e=68. 

Waiver  provision  of  District  of  Columbia 
Juvenile  Court  Act  is  not  excluded  from  the 
fimdamental  philosophy  of  parens  patriae 
which  underlies  the  statute.  D.C.C.E.  §5  11- 
1553.  16-2316. 

6.  Infants  e=368. 

Social  philosophy  underlying  District  of 
Columbia  Ju\'enlle  Court  Act  forbad  waiver 
by  Juvenile  court  of  Juvenile  afflicted  with 
serious  mental  illness,  since  such  waiver  was 
not  necessary  for  protection  of  society  and 
was  not  conductive  to  Juvenile's  rehabilita- 
tion. D.C.C.E.  §  11-1553. 

Messrs.  Myron  G.  Ehrllch  and  Samuel  A. 
Stem,  Washington,  D.C.,  with  whom  Mr. 
David  L.  Chambers.  Ill,  Washington,  DC. 
(all  appointed  by  this  court)  was  on  the 
brief,  for  appellant.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Warden. 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  also  on  the  brief  for 
appellant. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lumbard,  Asst.  U.S.  atty.,  with 
whom  Messrs.  David  Bress.  US.  Atty.  Prank 
Q.  Nebeker  and  Allan  M.  Palmer.  Asst.  US. 
Attvs..  were  on  the  brief,  for  appellee. 

Before  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  and  Burger 
and  McGowan,  Circuit  Judges. 
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B&zelon,  Chl«r  Judg«: 

The  3upr«ne  Court  haa  recently  revolu- 
tionized '.ne  procedural  luipects  of  juvenKe 
court  proceeding  '  Today  w>e  face  the  more 
fundamental  lasue  of  the  substantive  role  of 
Juvenile  court*.  In  particular  we  muat  deter- 
mine what  obligations  Juvenile  authorities, 
a<"'-'nif  .»■.  pa'eni  paf^af.  have  wfh  resp«^t 
to  mental'.'/  dtstorbed  adoleocenta. 

I 

A"  the  atje  '.{  sixteen  the  appellant.  Morris 
Ken'.,  was  accused  of  committing  several 
rf'bber'.es  and  rapes  He  was  waived  by  the 
J  .vfnile  court  ana  indicted  .m  three  counts 
of  housebrealrlng.  three  counts  of  robbery, 
aiid  'wo  cji;r.t.s  of  rape  A  jury  returned 
a  '.erclict  of  g\ii'.'-i  on  ;.r.e  noisebreakii.g  <ind 
robbery  counts  and  not  guilty  by  reason  ijf 
insanity  on  the  'ape  counts  The  'llstrlct 
court  sentenced  him  to  thirty  to  ninety 
\ear^  '.vith  Tedl'  .' )r  the  time  ^pont  in 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  pursuant  to  D  C. 
0«le  J  24-301 1  d  I  ' 

Kent  appealed  his  consictlon.  contending 
that  the  ju-enile  court  had  waived  him  *ltli- 
out  an  adequate  hearing  After  this  court  af- 
firmed his  ?t)nvlction  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  and  directed  the  district  court  to 
hold  i\  ful'-dress  df  noio  hearing  to  deter- 
mine whether  Kent  should  have  been  waived 

In  iser"* 

At  tJTe'  remand  hearing,  the  district  court, 
sitting  as  a  juvenile  court,  found  that  the 
1J<}1  waiver  was  appropriate  and  proper" 
We  conclude  tnat,  due  to  inaccuracies  .n  sev- 
eral of  the  district  court  s  flndlngs,  I's  deci- 
sion cannot  be  sustained  We  conclude  fur- 
ther 'hat.  in  view  of  the  district  court's  find- 
ing that  Kent  was  suffering  from  a  serious 
mental  Illness,  waiver  was  inappropriate 

u 

Mjjiy  of  the  flndlngs  b-l^w  <\re  incontest- 
able. Moms  Kent  nad  "engaged  In  extensive 
crlmlna:  actiMty  charswterl/ed  by  ai,'gre«iive- 
nesa  and  violence'"  and  had  not  respund«Kl 
satlsfai  "only  to  his  previous  contacts  with 
the  Juvenile  court.  He  "was  suffering  from  a 
psychosis  Itnown  is  schizophrenic  reaclon. 
chronic  undifferentiated  tvpe"  and  there 
was  reason  t-i  believe  that  i  period  of  time 
beyond  ti-.e  ;imit3  of  the  luvenlle  court's 
jur^sdlc'lo":  was  required  for  reasonable  pros- 
pects of  rehabilitation"  M'ireover.  the  ju- 
venile '•ourt  s  Inng-term  cnntlnement  facili- 
ties could  not  provide  adequate  psychiatric 
trea'-men'  for  psychotic  rhUdren 

Because  of  the  obvious  Inadequacy  of  the 
JuvnUe  detention  facilities  Kent  urged  that 
tre  juvenJe  court  should  have  taken  steps 
t  '  avir.y  commit  him  to  Saint  Eliz.ibe',hs 
Hirpita;  The  district  court  found  'hat  Kent 
Was  indeed  civilly  commlttable  in  1961  But 
It  determined  that  "because  of  the  defend- 
ants potential  danger  to  himself  and  or  oth- 
ers his  civil  comjnitment  m  1961  was  an  in- 
.ipproprute  ilternatlve  to  waiver  in  the  dis- 
trict .-ourt.  '  This  finding  turns  civil  commit- 
ment law  on  I'-s  head  Under  DC.  Code  5  21- 
541,  a  person  may  be  Involuntarily  com- 
m.tted  only  if  "I  he  I  Ls  likely  to  injure  him- 
self or  other  persons  '  due  to  menUl  illness 
DaiigeroUineus  does  not  make  civil  riinruiiit- 
nient  Inappnjprlate',  It  maices  clvU  com- 
mi'jnent  appropriate 

In  rejecting  civil  commitment,  the  court 
relied  on  a  series  of  Government- proposed 
findings  to  the  ertect  that  rlvil  commitment 
did  not  provide  adequate  protection  for  so- 
ciety The  reliance  is  misplaced  since  these 
findings  are  buoed  on  erroneous  assumptions 


'In  re  Oault.  387  US  1.  87  S  Ct  :4'28  18 
L   Ed   2d  5i!7  i  1 967  i 

"He  has  been  !n  Saint  Elljsabeths  Hospital 
ever  since  trial 

'Ken'  v  United  States  383  US  S41  88 
S  Ct  1045.  16  L  Ed  2d  84  (1966)  The  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  consider  several  sub- 
stantive Issues  raised  by  Kent.  In  view  or  our 
present  disposition  of  the  case,  we  do  not 
oonsider  them  either. 


and  unwarranted  speculations  One  finding 
divined  that  on  civil  commitment,  ^'alnt 
Elizabeths  Hospital  would  have  committed 
defendant  to  a  nonsecurlty  facility  from 
which  he  could  elope,  rather  than  to  the 
maximum  security  facUUy.  John  Howard  Pa- 
vilion, But  the  record  does  not  convince  us 
that  Saint  Elizabeths  would  be  so  negligent 
and  Incompetent  as  to  knowingly  place  a 
person  who  needed  ii  secure  setting  In  a  non- 
secure one.'  Another  finding  was  that  a  "per- 
son who  IS  civilly  committed  to  Saint  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  may  be  released  by  the  doctor 
m  charge  of  the  i;i«e  without  any  prior  court 
authorization,  r.he  Implication  being  that 
the  doctiir  may  M-'  :;eg!!genUy  ■  r  lynorantly 
Pursuing  this  s^/ec.ilatlon  further,  the  court 
found  that  if  the  defendant  were  released 
before  age  twen'v-one  the  Jir.eiillp  court 
could  not  have  reinstated  charges  bec*use 
•s  a  matter  of  practice'  it  would  drop 
charges  again.-^t  a  child  -ommittod  to  Saint 
Elizabeths  There  Is  no  support  In  the  record 
for  a  determination  that  Saint  Elizabeths' 
doctt'irs  will  prematurely  recommcn.i  release 
for  criminally  danuferouK  psychotlcs  '  And  If 
they  did  release  Kent  before  age  twenty-one, 
the  Juvenile  court  could  have  reinstated 
charges  T!ie  fiust  that  charges  had  been 
dropped  In  ,i  few  ca.ses  In  the  past  does  not 
mean  they  had  to  be  dropped  In  Kent's  case 
Since  t.he  district  court's  decision  that 
waiver  "was  appropriate  and  proper"  was 
based  heavily  ^n  the.se  defective  tindlngs,  the 
decUlon  must  be  vacated  and  set  aside 

III 
Both    the   Supreme   Court   and   this  court 
have   stated    :hat     "|I|t   Is    Implicit    m    |  the 
juvenile    court]     ,Mheme    that    noncriminal 
treatment  is  to  oe  the  rule — and  the  adult 
criminal     treatment,     the    excep.luj     a...... 

most  be  governed  by  the  particular  factors 
of  indhldual  a.ses  '  Kent  v  Uui',^ed  States, 
383  US.  541,  5tJ0,  36  S  Cl  1045,  1057,  1(5 
L  Ed.2d  84  (1966)  quoting  with  approval 
Harllng  V  U.ilted  States,  1 11  U  3  App  D  C  174. 
177  178.  J95  P2d  161.  18+  1G5  .  1961  >  We  be- 
l.eve  that  on  the  facts  of  this  case  waiver  was 
inappropriate  * 


'  Dr  Oweu'5  'est. fled  thiit  "ordinarily  ' 
civilly  .'onnmltted  patients  are  not  placed  In 
John  Howard  unles.s  '  hev  have  '"--caped  from 
or  caused  trouble  In  other  wards  Bu'  we 
cannot  usjiume  that  persons  requiring  ma.xi- 
mum  -.ecurlty  in  John  Howard  will  not  be 
placed  there  simply  becaute  they  were 
civilly  committed  or,  conversely,  that  per- 
sons not  requiring  miixlmum  security  will  be 
placed  in  John  Howard  Flmply  because  their 
commi'ment  arose  out  ol  criminal  prDceed- 
ings.  If  the  Hospital  Is  loUowng  erroneous 
practices,  the  court  should  expressly  reject 
them,  rather  than  rely  on  thtm  We  note 
that  there  may  be  many  situations  In  which 
criminally  dangerous  persons  enter  Saint 
Elizabeths  via  civil  conunltment  See,  rg, 
Cameron  v  Mullen.  128  U  3  App  D  C  235,  387 
P2d  193  il<)67),  Niples  v  United  State-i,  127 
U'^  App  DC  249,  382  F  2d  465,  466  n  1 
I  19671 

'  We  note  also  that  this  court  has  heard 
n.imer 'US  D  C  Code  i24-301(dl  cases  m 
which  Saint  Elizabeths"  doctors  oppose  the 
release  of  persons  whose  stay  at  the  Hospital 
far  exceeds  the  maximum  entcnce  for  the 
offense  with  which  they  were  charged.  See 
e  C  .  Rai{3dale  v  Overholser.  108  US  \pp  D  C 
308,  281  P2d  943  '1960):  Overh'I.'^er  v 
OBelrne,  112  U  3  App  D  C  267.  302  F  2d  862 
11961  I 

•  We  view  our  mle  here  as  being  similar  to 
that  in  habeaa  -orpu.s  proceedings  In  habeas 
corpus  proceedings,  the  appellate  court  can 
examine  the  record  and.  without  remanding, 
reach  a  conclusion  contrary  'o  that  reached 
below  See  e  7  United  States  ex  rel  Dlneth  v 
Denno.  313  P  2d  364  (2d  Clr  »  cert  denied, 
373  US  978,  83  S  Ct  1112,  10  L  Ed  2d  143 
(1963),  Bailey  v  Henslee.  287  P  2d  936  (8th 
Clr  I  cert,  denied.  368  US  877.  83  3  Ct  121. 
7  L  Ed  3d  78  (1961) 


[1-41  It  Is  true  that  the  Juvenile  court 
has  "a  substantial  degree  of  discretion"  m 
determining  whether  to  retain  Jurisdiction 
over  a  child  Kent  v.  United  States.  383  U  5'. 
at  554,  86  S  Ct  1045,  1954,  But  this  discre- 
tion must  be  exercised  in  accordance  wltli 
the  spirit  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act.  As  Uie 
Supreme  Court  said  In  Kent 

"The  theory  of  the  District's  Juvenile  Court 
Act,  like  that  of  other  Jurisdictions.  Is  rooted 
In  8<x:lal  welfare  philosophy  ratlier  than  lu 
the  corpus  Juris.  Its  proceedings  are  ile,s- 
ignated  as  cUll  rather  than  criminal  Tlie 
Juvenile  Court  is  theoretically  engaged  l:. 
determining  the  needs  of  the  child  and  ..f 
sixlety  rather  than  adjudicating  crlmlii:,! 
conduct  Tlie  objectives  are  to  provide  meas- 
ures of  guidance  and  reh.^bllltatlon  for  t'.e 
child  and  protection  for  society,  not  to  tix 
criminal  responsibility,  guilt  and  punish- 
ment The  -State  Is  parens  patnae  rather  ih<,h 
prosecuting  attorney  " 

I5|  Congress  had  made  clear  that  the 
waiver  provision  1  D  C  Code  §  ll-1553i  Is  not 
excluded  'rem  this  fundamental  philosophv 
of  parens  patriae.  DC, Code  5  16-2316  states- 

"Sections  11-1551  to  11^1554  •  •  •  sh.all 
be  liberally  cimslrued  so  that,  with  respect 
to  each  child  coming  under  the  court's  juii- 
dlcUon  •  •  •  1 3)  when  the  child  is  n- 
moved  from  his  own  family,  the  court  shall 
secure  for  him  custody,  care,  and  dlfclpllne 
as  nearly  as  po,sslble  equl\  ,Uent  to  that  which 
should  have  been  gUen  him  by  his  parentc 

Parens  patriae  requires  that  the  Juvenile 
court  do  what  is  best  for  the  chlld',"^  ere 
and  rehabilitation  so  long  <«  this  dlsposltli  n 
provide*  adequate  protection  for  society.  In 
the  inBtant  >'ajse,  no  concern  was  shown  tfr 
Kent's  care  and  rehabilitation,  and  mech- 
anisms by  which  .society  could  be  protected 
were  Ignored 

Tlie  Juvenile  authorities  who  waived  Kent 
knew  that  he  'Aas  seriously  111  and  In  need  of 
treatment  '  TTie  Government  irgues,  how- 
ever, that  their  decision  to  w.-uve  does  not 
indicate  'i  lack  of  concern  for  Kent  s  care 
and  rehabilitation.  It  emphasizes  that  "if  a 
•salved  lu-erlle  Is  found  not  guilty  by  rea- 
s<in  of  irusanlty.  the  psyciilairlc  facilities  if 
the  district  court  are.  of  course,  at  le.tst  as 
adequate  is  those  available  to  the  Juvenile 
Court.  •  •  •  •  The  armiment  is,  at  best,  dis- 
ingenuous It  overlooks  the  fundamental 
point  that  waiver  Is  a  Judgment  that  an 
adult  crimm.il  prosecution  should  be  In- 
stituted against  the  Juvenile.  The  purpose  of 
this  exercise  is  to  obtain  a  conviction  lor 
which  the  Juvenile  may  be  penalized  as  an 
adult.  The  exercise  succeeded  when  the  Jury 
convicted  Kent  on  several  counts  even 
though  It  recognized  full  well  that  he  was 
suffering  from  a  serious  mental  illness. 

Treatment  of  a  sick  Juvenile  is  not  a  con- 
cern of  .in  adult  criminal  proceeding,  Kent  s 
case  bears  this  out.  Before  trial  the  district 
court  sent  him  to  District  of  Columbia  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  then  to  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital  lor  mental  examinations,  not  treat- 
ment Upon  completion  of  these  examinations 
on  April  9  1962,  he  .'pent  eleven  months  In 
a  prison  prior  to  trial  without  any  psychi- 
atric attention.'" 


'The  director  of  social  work  for  the  Ju- 
venile Court  testified  below  that  "the  Ju- 
venile Court  is  obligated  to  deal  with  chil- 
dren who  have  violated  the  law  and  to  arrive 
at  a  disposition  wherever  possible,  which  is 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  child  and  not  in- 
consistent with  the  best  interest  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  •  •  •" 

'The  Juvenile  authorities  had  received  a 
letter  from  a  respected  psychiatrist  stating 
that  Kent  was  "suffering  from  a  severe  psy- 

chopathologlcal  stale. The  judge  who 

waived  Kent  noted  that  he  "needs  long-term 
close  supervision  and  perhaps  residential  psy- 
chiatric treatment," 

•  Brief  for  Appellee,  p,   15 

'"Long  delays,  especially  In  capital  cases, 
are  virtually  Inevitable,  For  this  reason,  the 
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To  all  Intents,  psychiatric  care  was  with- 
held irom  this  schizophrenic  Juvenile  for 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  his  arrest 
while  he  was  undergoing  the  trauma  Inherent 
In  the  incidents  of  a  criminal  prosecution. 
kVhen  he  finally  entered  a  hospital  for  treat- 
ment, a  thirty  to  ninety  year  prison  sen- 
tence loomed  over  him,  undoubtedly  Impair- 
ing hl.s  chances  of  recovery. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  chief  reason  for 
waiver  was  that  the  juvenile  court  could  re- 
tain Jurisdiction  over  Kent  for  only  five  years 
,ind  that  he  was  unlikely  to  recover  within 
this  period,  Tlie  paradoxical  result  Is  that  the 
-Icker  a  Juvenile  Is,  the  less  care  he  receives 
irom  the  Juvenile  court.  Since  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  guarantee  that  a  very  sick  adoles- 
cent will  recover  by  the  time  he  Is  twenty- 
c  r.e,  he  will  Invariably  be  subjected  to  all  the 
strains  and  stresses  of  a  criminal  prosecution, 
with  only  the  hope  that  the  Government  will 
not  succeed  In  Us  effort  and  that  he  may  ultl- 
inately  receive  treatment  pursuant  to  D.C, 
C.ide  ?  'J4-  301(di  .'•■ 

Perhaps  even  this  harsh  result  might  be 
lustifled  If  there  Is  no  oiher  way  to  protect 
ociety.  But  it  Is  clear  that  society  can  be 
l)rntec'ed  without  departing  from  civilized 
^tandard.s  for  the  prompt  and  adequate  care 
"f  disturbed  children,  Tlie  juvenile  court  can 
institute  civil  commitment  proceedings 
.iit.'ilnst  the  youngster.  If  commitment  en- 
nes,  he  will  be  confined  and  treated  until 
lie  is  no  longer  dsneernu,c  due  to  mental  Ill- 
ness. •  If  not,  the  juvenile  court  will  be  free 
to  loUow  its  usual  procedures, 

|6!  since  waiver  was  not  necessary  for  the 
o.-otectlon  ot  society  and  not  condttcU'e  to 
Kent's  rehabilitation,  it;,  exercise  in  this  case 
.  lolated  the  -oci.'il  we'laro  philosophy  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  Act  Of  ''ourse.  this  philos- 
ophy does  not  forbid  all  waivers.  We  only 
decide  iiere  taat  it  does  lorbld  waiver  of  a 
-verlouslv  111  •tivenile. 


Since  Morris  Kent  should  not  have  boen 
waived  m  M'61.  the  .'^ub.sequent  criminal  pro- 
vcedings  were  invalid  and  must  be  vacated. 
T'nis  does  nt't  mean,  however,  that  he  will 
be  released  from  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital. 
The  Governmtni  can  institute  civil  commit- 
ment proceedings  ag.iinst  Kent  to  ensure 
t'lat  he  remains  in  the  Hospital,  We  think  the 
institution  of  commltm'^nt  proceedings  Is 
liemanded  by  appellant's  long  history  of  se- 
rious nine.';'  accompanied  by  sordid  behavior. 
.'-'•ich  proceedings  will  assure  his  conflnsment 
1  r  treatment  tor  as  long  as  the  public  safety 
require.;  And  to  avoid  any  gap  in  Kent's  con- 
iiiienien*.  we  stav  o'ar  mandate  In  this  case 
tin'll  the  commitment  proceedings  have  been 
ompleted,  provided  they  are  instituted  wlth- 
'11  thtrtv  d?.ys.i-= 

We  reverse  the  decision  of  the  district 
court  and  direct  it  to  vacate  the  prior  Judg- 
ment of  the  district  court  in  accordance  with 
this  opinion. 

Reversed, 

Appendix  D 

;  11-1553  Waiver  of  Ji-risdiction  in  Cass  or 

F'ELONY  .iND  Transfer  of  Case 

When  a  child    16  years  of   age  or  over  Is 

charged  with  an  ofTense  which  if  committed 


present  director  of  social  work  for  the  Juve- 
nile court  testlf.ed  that  he  would  not  recom- 
mend waiver  if  the  Juvenile  had  mental 
problems  because  "we  would  consider  this  a 
thore  urgent  consideration  in  the  case  and 
attempt  to  secure  the  necessary  medical 
care." 

■If  convicted,  a  person  can  obtain  exten- 
sive psychiatric  care  only  If  the  director  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections  transfers  him 
to  ,1  mental  hospital.  See  D.C.  Code  §  24-302. 
See  D  C  Code  ?  5  21-546.  548. 
■  See  Barrv  v.  Hall,  68  App.  D.C.  350.  98  P. 
2d  222  (  1938). 


by  a  person  18  years  of  age  or  over  Is  a  felony, 
or  when  a  child  under  18  years  of  age  is 
charged  with  an  offense  which  If  committed 
by  a  person  18  years  of  age  or  over  Is  punish- 
able by  death  or  life  imprisonment,  a  Judge 
may,  after  full  investlgratlon,  waiver  Jurisdic- 
tion and  order  the  child  held  for  trial  under 
the  reg^ular  procedure  of  the  court  which 
would  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  offense  U  com- 
mitted by  a  person  18  years  of  age  or  over; 
or  the  other  court  may  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Juvenile  Court  by  this 
chapter  and  subchapter  I  of  chapter  23  of 
Title  16  in  conducting  and  dispoalng  of  such 
cases.  (Dec.  23,  1963,  77  Stat.  499,  Pub.  L.  88- 
241,  I  1,  eff.  Jan.  1,  1964.) 


Appendix  E 

Sec.  5.  Section  11-1104,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  i 
"§  11-1104.  Transfer  for  criminal  prosecution 

"(a)  Within  five  days  after  the  filing  of 
a  delinquency  petition  and  prior  to  a  fact- 
finding hearing  on  the  petition,  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  following  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  Social  Services,  may  file  a  motion 
requesting  transfer  of  the  child  for  criminal 
prosecution,  If: 

"(1)  the  child  was  fifteen  cr  more  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  conduct  charged, 
and  is  alleged  to  have  committed  an  act 
which  would  constitute  a  felony  If  commit- 
ted by  an  adulti 

"(2)  the  child  Is  sixteen  or  more  vears  of 
age  and  is  already  under  commitment  to  an 
agency  or  institution  as  a  delinquent  cnlld: 
or 

"  (3)  a  minor  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older 
Is  alleged  to  have  committed  a  delinquent 
act  prior  to  having  oecome  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

"(b)  Following  the  filing  of  the  motion 
by  the  Corporation  Counsel,  summonses  shall 
be  issued  and  served  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  23  of 
title  16. 

"(c)  When  there  are  grounds  to  believe 
the  child  is  mentally  retarded  or  mentally 
ill,  the  Division  shall  ctay  the  proceedings  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  ex&mlnatlon. 
After  examination,  the  Division  shall  pro- 
ceed ■to  a  determination  under  subsection 
(d)  unless  it  determines  that  child  is  Incom- 
petent to  participate  in  the  proceedings,  in 
which  event  It  shall  order  the  child  com- 
mitted to  a  mental  hospital  pursuant  to 
section  16-2312(c)  (2)  of  this  Code  or  sec- 
tion 927  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat. 
1340),  as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec  24-301 
(a)). 

"(d)  Not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
motion  requesting  transfer  is  filed.  If  the 
child  Is  not  in  custody  at  the  time  of  said 
filing,  or,  otherwise,  not  later  than  one  week 
after  said  filing,  the  Division  shall  conduct 
a  hearing  on  the  motion  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  there  are  reasonable 
prospects  of  rehabilitating  the  child  prior  to 
his  majority,  unless  a  commitment  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  ic)  has  Intervened.  If 
the  Division  finds  that  there  are  not  reason- 
able prospects  for  rehabilitating  the  child 
prior  to  his  majority,  it  shall  transfer  the 
child  for  criminal  prosecution  and  notify 
the  United  States  attorney. 

"(e)  Evidence  of  the  follo'wlng  factors 
shall  be  considered  in  determining  whether 
there  are  reasonable  prospects  for  rehabili- 
tating a  child  prior  to  his  majority: 

"(1)  the  child's  age: 

"(2)  the  nature  of  the  present  offense  and 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  child's  prior 
delinquency  record; 

"(3)  the  (>hlld's  mental  condition; 

"(4)  the  nature  of  past  tre&tsnent  efforts 
and  the  nature  ot  the  child's  response  to  past 
treatment  efforts;  and 

"(5)  the  techniques,  faculties,  and  per- 
sonnel   foo-   rebftbUltatlon   available   to   the 


Division  and  to  the  court  that  would  hAve 
Jurisdiction  after  transfer. 

"The  rules  of  evidence  at  transfer  hearings 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  that  govern  dis- 
positional proceedings  In  delinquency  cases, 
as  set  forth  In  section  16-2313  of  this  Code. 
At  a  transfer  hearing,  only  the  propriety  of 
eventual  Family  Division  dlspoeltlon  shall  be 
considered,  and  evidence  bearing  on  probable 
cause  or  the  likelihood  that  the  child  com- 
mitted the  act  alleged  shall  not  be  admitted. 

"(f)  Prior  to  a  transfer  hearing,  a  study 
and  report,  in  writing,  relevant  to  the  factors 
in  subsection  (e) ,  shall  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Social  Services.  This  report  and  all 
social  records  that  are  to  be  made  available 
to  the  Judge  at  the  transfer  hearing  shall  be 
made  available  to  counsel  for  the  child  and 
to  the  Corporation  Counsel  at  least  two  days 
prior  to  the  hearing. 

'  (g)  Wlien  a  child  is  transferred  for  crim- 
inal proeecutlon,  the  presiding  Judge  shall 
set  forth  In  writing  his  reasons  therefor. 
These  written  findings  shall  be  available, ' 
upon  request,  to  any  court  in  which  the 
transfer  Is  challenged,  but  shall  not  be  avail- 
able to  the  trier  of  fact  on  the  criminal 
charge  prior  to  verdict, 

"(h)  Transfer  of  a  child  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution terminates  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Family  Division  over  the  chUd  with  respect 
to  any  subsequent  delinquent  act;  except 
that  Jurisdiction  of  the  Family  Division  over 
the  child  is  restored  if  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion is  terminated  other  than  by  a  verdict 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty  by  reason  of  ln5anlty 
and  If  at  the  time  of  said  termination  no  in- 
dictment or  information  has  been  filed  for 
criminal  prosecution  for  an  offense  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  child  subse- 
quent to  transfer, 

"(1)  A  Judge  who  conducts  a  hearing  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  not,  over  the  ob- 
jection of  the  child  whose  prospects  for  re- 
habilitation were  at  issue,  participate  In  any 
subsequent  factfinding  proceedings  relating 
to  the  ofTense," 


Transfer  for  Criminal  PROSECtmoN 

Section  5  of  the  bill  S,  2981  is  designed  to 
render  more  viable  the  procedure  available 
in  the  existing  Juvenile  court,  whereby  the 
occasional  case  which  Is  clearly  Inappropriate 
for  disposition  by  the  Juvenile  court  may  be 
transferred  to  the  adult  criminal  division. 

The  most  significant  change  which  section 
5  effects  Is  to  replace  the  existing  theory 
underlying  transfer  land,  with  It,  the  ulti- 
mate finding  required  of  the  court  at  the 
transfer  hearing) — that  transfer  Is  'warranted 
where  criminal  prosecution  Is  appropriate — 
with  a  similar  but  more  easily  determinable 
theory  (and,  with  It,  a  more  easily  determin- 
able ultimate  finding  for  the  court  to  make 
at  the  transfer  hearing) — that  transfer  Is 
warranted  where  Juvenile  disposition  la  not 
appropriate. 

The  revised  theory  (and  ultimate  finding) 
refiects  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  special 
purpose  for  Juvenile  disposition,  while  the 
ordinary  course  In  detailing  with  unla'wful 
conduct  Is  to  proceed  to  criminal  trial.  His- 
torically and  as  a  matter  of  continued  legis- 
lative policy.  Juvenile  disposition  has  been 
provided  specially,  so  that  children,  who 
might  reasonably  be  "redeemed"  before  the 
age  of  21  by  means  of  rehabilitative  therapy 
alone,  can  be  spared  the  harsh  anomoly  of 
reasonably  complete  rehabilitation  simulta- 
neous with  the  stigma  of  criminal  conviction. 
Historically  and  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
policy,  at  least  under  the  pending  Juvenile 
code,  the  residual  course,  where  purpose  per- 
force is  less  well  defined,  consists  of  prosecu- 
tion in  the  adult  court,  the  Criminal  Division. 

For  the  reasons  Just  described,  the  change 
in  tmderlylng  the  theory  creates  a  transfer 
mechanism  weighted,  In  effect,  in  favor  of 
criminal  prosecution :  the  finding  to  be  mads 
relates  to  the  appropriateness  of  Juvenile  dls- 
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oooltlon  and  there  need  be  no  afflrmatlve 
showing  regarding  the  appropriateness  of  the 
alternate  course  of  transfer  to  the  Criminal 
Division. 

The  Senate  District  Ciimml'tee  haa  dis- 
approved howev'er  the  further  procedural 
presumption  prupoeed  in  8  2981  as  intro- 
duced whereby  transfer  was  mandated  In 
cases  where  *  motion  for  trinsfer  has  been 
filed  I  unless  the  child  were  to  prove  that  ha 
ought  not  to  be  transferred  The  bill  as 
reported  by  »he  cominittee,  to  the  contrary, 
mandates  -.ransfer  only  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  ^hown  that  the  child  ought  to  be 
transferred,  'hat  Is  where  the  Government 
has  shown  that  Juvenile  disposition  would 
not  be  appropriate 

In  this  last  regard,  the  committee  has 
specifically  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
the  HE^^'  Guide  The  purpose  of  Llie  amend- 
ment Is  to  retain  ultimate  decisionmaking 
power  In  the  court  as  to  an  inquiry  which 
can  only  be  pursued  fairly  If  the  court  is 
allowed  lo  exercise  conalderaCiie  discretion. 
(It  should  be  recalled  that  transfer  is  in- 
tended to  operate  in  the  unusual  case — and 
not  In  everv'  case  where  the  child  and  the 
offense  create  eligibility,  nor  even  In  every 
eligible  case  where  the  Oovernment  has  filed 
the  rei}iUsl'e  motion  i 

It  U-€ije  committee's  objective  also  to  as- 
sign the  burden  of  proof  to  that  party  which 
can  more  easily  bear  It.  The  committee  has 
concluded  that,  as  in  most  cases,  supporting 
evidence  will  be  more  easily  obtained  by  the 
moving  party,  the  par'y  bringing  the  motion. 
Similarly.  Oovernment  Counsel  i  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel),  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded, will  ordinarily  be  more  experienced 
wtlh  Juvenile  proceedings  and  more  familiar 
with  the  treatment  available  in  the  Juvenile 
system. 

A  further  feature  of  proposed  section 
11-1104.  District  of  Columbia  Code  i  the 
transfer  provision  in  section  5  of  the  pend- 
ing bill)  designed  to  render  the  transfer 
procedure  viable  consists  of  the  enumeration 
of  factors  which  must  be  considered  at  the 
transfer  hearing  The  list  i  In  subsection  e)  ) 
is  not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  nor  Is  any 
particular  legislative  intent  directed  to  the 
Inferences  to  be  drawn  from  or  weight  to  be 
assigned  tj  evidence  of  the  stated  factors. 
Never*hele«ia,  the  committee's  expectation  Is 
that  the  statutory  listing  will  forestall  a 
s-ib6:a:it:al  amount  of  litigation  which  might 
ot^ierwise  arise  In  the  development  'f  <tude- 
llnee  for  transfer  on  a  c»se-by-case  'jatiis 

Eligibility  for  transfer  Is  extended  in 
3.  2981  In  two  notable  respects:  a  motion 
may  be  filed  for  the  transfer  of  a  15-year-old 
charged  with  a  felony;  and  a  16-year-old 
may  be  transferred  in  a  ciise  involving  a 
misdemeanor  If  the  offense  Is  committed 
while  the  child  Is  under  rommltment  as  a 
delinquent 

It  should  be  no'ed  again  that,  rather  than 
the  statistics  with  which  the  District  Com- 
mittee was  supplied  Indicating  simply  a  sub- 
stantial Incidence  of  serious  criminal  con- 
duct among  15- year-olds,  the  committee 
would  have  preferred  to  receive  more  direct 
evidence  impuuging  the  la-year-old's  poten- 
tial 1'  r  rehabilitation,  before  being  asked  to 
approve  the  eligibility  of  certain  is-year-olds 
lor  transfer  away  from  the  Juvenile  system 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  recognized  that 
eligibility  for  transfer  :s  substantially  less 
significant  of  Itself  under  circumstances 
where  there  must  be  a  showing  in  every 
transfer  case  i  as  is  required  under  S.  2981 
as  reported  that  Juvenile  dlsposlton  Is 
inappropriate. 

The  eligibility  of  16-year-old  misdemean- 
ants under  dellnqu-ncy  commitment  repre- 
sents a  substitute  for  the  elimination  of  the 
mechanism  for  transferring  uncontrollable 
delinquents  to  an  adult  facility.  'See  Cafe- 
gories  of  juveniles,  above.)   It  Is  anticipated 


that  a  motion  for  transfer  will  be  brought 
when  the  misconduct  of  a  delinquent  In  an 
institution  cannot  be  handled  effectively.  It 
should  not  matter  In  such  a  case  whether 
the  misconduct  amounts  to  a  felony  or  a 
misdemeanor,  if  the  supervisory  authorities 
are  moved  to  complain  There  must  be  some 
mechanism  available  for  relieving  the  Ju- 
venile instltutUins  of  the  burden  of  uncon- 
troUaMe  Juveniles;  and,  as  between  admin- 
istrative transfer  and  fresh  adjudication,  the 
Senate  District  Committee  deems  the  latter 
preferable 

Lastly.  S  '2981  as  introduced  provided  that, 
upon  transfer,  jurisdiction  of  the  Family  Dl- 
vlslcjn  terminates  with  respect  to  any  other 
delinquent  acts— apparently  irrevocably,  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  the  dl&piisttlon  in 
the  Criminal  Division,  and  apparently  with 
regard  to  both  ;iendlng  and  subsequent  acts. 
The  Senate  District  Committee  has  revised 
this  provision  so  that  1 1 )  Pamlly  Division 
Jurisdiction  terminates  as  to  any  delinquent 
act  committed  .-.ubsequeiit  to  transfer,  as  Is 
provided  In  the  HEW  Guide,  with  the  under- 
standing that,  where  circumstances  warrant, 
the  Family  Division  can  terminate  or  sus- 
pend prficeedlngs  with  respect  to  nonsubse- 
quent  acts.  Also  (2)  under  S.  2981  as  re- 
ported, except  whire  further  criminal 
charges  have  been  filed  on  the  basis  of  con- 
duct subsequent  to  transfer,  Family  Division 
jurisdiction  over  a  child  who  has  been  waived 
Is  restored  In  the  event  that  he  is  not  con- 
victed of  the  charge  for  which  he  is  trans- 
lerred. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  Family 
Division  Jurisdiction  must  be  restored  where 
the  basis  of  transfer  has  been  invalidated. 
The  conmuttee  recognised  that  Uie  ultimate 
finding,  rek;ttrdlng  the  rea-sonable  prospects 
of  rehahlliiatloti,  consists  of  a  prediction  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  child's  social  character 
at  the  time  of  disposition.  So  too,  the  com- 
mittee recognized  that  a  great  revelance  to 
this  prediction  ;s  the  na'ure  of  the  miscon- 
duct which,  at  the  time  of  any  dispositional 
hearing,  the  child  will  have  been  found  to 
have  committed  Yet.  in  the  committee's 
opinion,  it  loilows  logically — from  the  fact 
that  the  transfer  finding  amounts  to  pre- 
diction and  from  the  assumption  In  that 
prediction  that  the  child  has  committed  the 
acts  alleged— that  a  child  who  Is  found  nof 
to  have  committed  the  acts  may  well  not 
suffer  from  the  lesser  prospects  of  rehabilita- 
tion predicted,  and  ought  to  be  returned  to 
the  Juvenile  svsiem. 

The  provision,  that  criminal  charges  based 
on  misconduct  subsequent  to  transfer  bar 
the  restoration  of  Family  Division  Jurisdic- 
tion, simply  constitutes  a  practical  *emper- 
;ng  of  the  logic  just  described.  This  temper- 
ing Is  Justifiable  In  that  the  nature  of  the 
pending  charge  is  only  one  of  several  factors 
considered  at  the  transfer  hearing,  and  as  an 
accommodation  of  the  demands  of  admin- 
istrative ease.  Moreover,  a  Juvenile  found 
not  gtiUty  by  reason  'if  insanity  Is  not  re- 
stored, first,  for  the  practical  reasons  Just 
.stated,  and  -.econdlv.  because  the  adult  Crim- 
inal Division  Is  no  less  well  equipped  to  dis- 
pose fairly  of  mental  health  cases. 


SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL,  19T(V— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prpsi- 
dent,  I  submit  a  rc[X)rt  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeint;  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  15209* 
making  .supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  re- 
])ort  will  be  read  for  tJie  information  of 
tlie  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

<For  conference  reixirt,  see  House 
proceedings  of  December  20,  1969, 
p   40459,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the loporf^ 

There  beiim  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  December  18,  1969,  containing  recom- 
mended appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
$296,877,318.  The  Senate  hati  consid- 
ered budget  estimates  in  the  amount  of 
5314,597.852.  The  amount  finally  attreed 
to  in  conference  today  is  $278,281,318  I 
have  before  me  the  complete  details  on 
each  Item  in  this  bill,  and  should  aiiv 
Member  desire  to  ask  me  an.v  questions  I 
would  be  happy  to  ansv.er  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  Senate 
amendments  in  this  bill  relates  to  the 
coal  mine  safety  bill,  which  has  just 
been  sent  to  the  President  for  his  con- 
sideration. The  Senate  will  recall  that  we 
included,  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
health  and  safety  in  the  Senate  bill, 
$15  million  and  under  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  we 
included  $10  million  for  consumer  pro- 
tection and  envirorunental  health  serv- 
ices— for  a  total  of  $25  million  relating  to 
this  new  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  in  conference  we  were  able 
to  secure  a  total  of  S22  million,  con- 
sisting of  $12  million  for  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  $10  million  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Senate  had  included  $209,000  m 
this  bill,  under  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Steamboat  Bertrand  and  Us 
cargo  at  the  DeSoto  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Nebraska.  Although  we  were 
not  able  to  secure  the  full  aniount  of  the 
Senate  bill  in  conference,  we  were  able 
to  secure  approximately  one-half— 
namely  $105,000.  Under  "Construction" 
in  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  ;ind 
Wildlife,  the  conferees  agreed  to  S2,- 
300,000,  and  the  managers  on  the  pa.-t 
of  the  Senate  are  hopeful  that  the  Bu- 
reau will  be  ixjrsuaded  to  use  part  of 
these  funds  for  planning  permanent 
storage  and  display  facilities  for  the 
Steamship  Bertrand  and  the  aitifacts 
found  in  the  vessel. 

The  conferees  also  approved  a  ficure 
of  $50,000  for  the  reconstruction  of  cer- 
tain streets  in  Harpers  Fern,-,  W.  Va 

In  addition,  the  conferees  approved 
$1,952,000,  which  was  the  amount  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  for  the  ••Construc- 
tion of  Indian  health  facilities"  item,  to 
provide  a  community  hospital  in  Fair- 
banks, Alaska.  This  amoiuit  will  allow  the 
Indian  Health  Senice  to  participate  so  as 
to  assure  18  beds  and  clLnic  .-^pace  :or 
Alaskan  natives. 

In  section  1003  of  the  bill,  the  Senate 
had  extended  the  continuing  resoI'Jtion 
to  January  30,  1970.  and  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  Senate  proposal  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  most 
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important  amendment  in  this  bill  Is  sec- 
tion 1004,  reaffirming  the  authority  del- 
egated to  the  Comptroller  General  to  de- 
termine the  legality  of  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds. 

The  Senate  voiced  its  will  on  that  par- 
ticular amendment  during  four  rollcall 
votes  on  last  Thui-sday.  The  House  to- 
day has  rejected  the  Senate  position,  and 
so  we  come  back  this  evening  to  receive 
the  instructions  of  the  Senate  on  this 
point  and  on  other  points. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mcntaiT  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  we  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report,  does  that  leave  the  question 
open  on  what  I  think  is  section  1004?  Is 
that  an  item  in  disagreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  examine  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  section  which 
deals  with  the  power  of  tlie  Comptroller 
General?  I  do  not  have  the  bill  before 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sec- 
lion  pertaining  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, amendment  No.  33,  is  a  matter  that 
is  still  in  disagreement,  and  thus  will 
still  be  open. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  after  the  conference  report  is 
agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  As  an 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report,  i  Putting  the  question) . 

Tiie  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
^•ill  report  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  Re- 
solved, that  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  8,  13.  19,  29,  and  32, 
and  concur  therein  with  amendments. 

The  amendments  in  disagreement 
numbered  8.  13,  19,  29,  and  32  are  as  fol- 
lows 1 

Resolved,  Th&t  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  8  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert; 

"EtrREAtr     OF     MINES 

■'Health  and   Safety 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses 
i.ecessary  to  improve  health  and  safety  in 
the  Nation's  coal  mines,  $12,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective 
only  upon  the  enactment  into  law  of  S.  2917, 
91st  Congress." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  13  to  the  aforesaid  blU.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment,  insert:  "$50,000". 

«eso:t'ed,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
au:  numbered  19  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  aa  fol- 


lows: In  116u  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

"DEPAHTMENT   OP   HEALTH,    EDUCATION,   AND 
WELFARE 

"Consumer    protection    and    environmental 
health  services  enviroiimental  control 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  improve  health 
and  safety  In  the  Nation's  co.^l  mines,  $10,- 
000,000:  Provided,  That  this  pajagraph  shall 
be  effective  only  upon  the  enactment  into 
law  of  S.  2917,  91st  Congress." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  29  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
conctrr  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  "$4,000,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  32  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

"Sec.  1003.  Section  102  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 14,  1969  (Public  Law  91-117),  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
"the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-first  Congress"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof,  'January  30,  1970'." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
8, 13, 19,  29,  and  32. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Do  any  of  those  amend- 
ments relate  to  the  matter  previously  in- 
quired about  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  The 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  on  amendment  number  33. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which 
will  be  acted  on  separately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  (Putting  the 
question.) 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from   Pennsylvania   will   state   it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  now  inquire  as  to 
whether  the  next  order  of  business  is 
amendment  numbered  33? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  move  shortly  to  table  the 
Senate  amendment.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
interpretation  that  if  the  tabling  motion 
succeeds,  the  Senate  language  will  be 
stricken  from  the  bill,  and,  since  the 
House  has  Already  disagreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate language,  that  will  have  the  effect 
of  eliminating  from  the  report  all  refer- 
ence to  the  so-called  Philadelphia  plan? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  have  a  ruling  on 
mine,  first?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  taking  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
first,  if  the  Seroator  from  Nebraska  will 
bear  with  the  Chair. 


If  amendment  number  33  were  tabled, 
it  would  have  the  same  effect  as  a  motion 
to  recede,  which  would  take  the  Senate 
language  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Now  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ence was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  as  to  whether  that  action 
would  result  in  the  complete  elimination 
of  any  reference  to  the  Philadelphia 
plan.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
like  to  be  informed  where  there  is  refer- 
ence to  the  Philadelphia  plan  in  this  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  answers  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  by 
referring  to  the  question  previously 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
which  referred  to  amendment  nimibered 
33,  which  is  an  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment— without  trying  to  capsuUze  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  first 
read  amendment  numbered  33,  so  there 
will  be  a  clarification  of  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing? That  section  reads  i 
Section  1004  reads  as  follows: 
Sec.  1004.  In  view  of  and  in  confirmation 
of  the  authority  inveeted  In  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  by  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as  amended, 
no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  available  to  finance,  either  directly 
or  through  any  Federal  aid  or  grant,  any 
contract  or  affreement  •which  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  State.^  holds  to  be  In 
contravention  of  any  Federal  statute:  Pro- 
vided. That  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  or  limiting  In  any  way 
the  Jurisdiction  or  the  scope  of  judicial  re- 
view of  any  Federal  court  In  connection  with 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  Federal  law. 

I  now  yield  for  a  parliamentarj'  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  First,  is  a  motion  to  table 
debatable? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  table  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Second,  if  the  motion  to 
table  fails,  where  are  we?  We  are  here 
tomorrow,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  Christmas  and  New 
Year's. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
motion  to  table  fails,  the  amendm.ent  in 
disagreement  would  be  before  this  body. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  would  be  debatable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
would  be  debatable. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  if  the  motion  to  table 
fails,  as  far  as  the  Chair  is  able  to  advise 
us,  we  may  be  here  for  Christmas  or  New 
Year's? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  debatable  for  quite  some  time. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Chair  by 
the  Parliamentarian  that  the  clerk  has 
not  reported  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  May  we  have  the  cleric 
report  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINC  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Without  my  yielding  the 
floor. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

R«6olved.  That  the  Rou«e  InsUt  upon  Ita 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
*te  nombered  33  to  the  aforesaid  bill 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President- 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  yielded 
the  floor  when  he  asked  for  the  rpadi-i?. 
Mr  SCOTT.  The  Chair  recognized  me. 
The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  The  Chair 
believes  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
had  the  floor  and.  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
Chair,  asked  that  the  amendment  be 
reported 

Mr  SCOTT  As  a  courtesv  only,  and  I 
still  have  the  floor 

Mr   HOLL.\ND  Mr   President 

Mr  SCOTT  I  yield  for  a  question 
Mri  HOLLAND  I  do  not  care  to  ask  a 
triesnon,  but  there  are  certain  docu- 
ments I  would  1  ke  to  put  m  the  Record. 
Mr  SCOTT  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  if.  by  so  ai?ree.nir  I  do  not  Icse  my 
nuht  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  Is  thf-re 
objection  to  the  reQUi.-t  ui  the  Senator 
f r^m  Penn.svl-,  ania  "■ 

The  Chair  hear.-  none,  and  it  is  .so  or- 
dertni 

Mr    HOLL.AND    I  thank  the  Senator 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator f;om  Flcr.da 

Mr  HOLL.\ND  \lv  President,  I  ask 
'inanimcus  consent  t!-.at  tlvire  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  a  paper  appear- 
ing nn  my  desk,  bearin?  the  name  of 
Senator  Scott,  entitled.  For  Imm-xliare 
Relta.se  E)ecember  22.  1969,  Office  of  the 
VVhit."  Hou.^e  Press  Secretary  the  White 
House.  Statement  by  the  President"  I 
ask  uniuumous  cnnsent  that  that  full 
-statement  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
time 

There  be:r.;  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

I  For  lmmed:<te  rel^a-Ne    Dec    22    1969.  Office 

of  'he  \Vhl:e   House   Press  j.i'cretarv  | 

The  Wh:te  House — St*ttment  By  the 

Phfsioent 

The  House  of  Representatives  now  faces 
an  historic  ;ind  critical  ciwJ  right*  vcte. 

Tucked  Into  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions conference  report  is  a  provision  vest- 
ing the  ComptrolJ-r  General  a  new  quaal-ju- 
diclal  role  The  flrst  effect  of  this  proposal 
w>::  be  to  liill  the  Philadelphia  Plan'  effwt 
ot  '.hl5  Adminisiration  tc  open  up  the  build- 
ing trades  to  non-whlr.e  citizens  It  is  ari?ued 
-hat  the  .Admlnls-.ratlon  seelts  to  restrict  the 
role  -f  the  Generil  Accoiinllug  Office  and 
the  Comptroller  Gener.i:  This  is  a  f<\lse  issue. 

I  wish  to  a«,ure  t;'.e  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic of  this  nation  that  I  consider  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Cumptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  of  the  utmost  iniportajice  la 
the  separation  uf  powers  In  our  federal  sy  ,- 
tern  The  amendment  nuw  under  discussion 
by  the  Congre:,s  will  not  ard  should  not  be 
permitted  to  bring  this  principle  into  any 
ataibt. 

Of  course.  In  the  conduct  of  his  independ- 
ent review  of  all  E.xecutlve  actions,  the  Conip- 
troUer    General    may    raise,    and    haa    often 


raised,  questions  about  the  legality  of  lederal 
contracts  and  whetMer  funds,  according  to 
the  law,  should  be  spent  under  such  con- 
tracta  1  he  Executive  hft«  alw.iys.  will  always. 
give  the  fullest  .ittentlon  to  his  recommenda- 
tlona  and  his  rulings. 

When  rulings  differ,  however,  when  the 
chief  le^al  r.mcer  f  .he  Executi-c  Bra.nch  and 
the  chief  wat-hdog  of  the  Congre.'s  end  up 
with  app.jBlng  vlew.s  on  the  same  m.itter  of 
law,  the  place  for  resolution  of  such  differ- 
ences. Is  the  courts — just  as  it  is  for  the 
resolution  of  differences  between  private 
citizens. 

The  amendment  as  presently  written  makes 
a  court  review  extrenielv  difficult,  even  ques- 
tionable For  example,  fourteen  contracts 
have  been  let  under  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
If  the  amendment  passes,  these  contracts  will 
have  to  be  cancelled  If  the  contractors 
s&ould  not  elect  to  sue.  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Crovertiment  could  not-  and 
the  matter  wjuJd  net  reach  the  courts  unless 
a  memoer  of  my  Cabinet  were  intentionally 
to  violate  the  law. 

The  position  I  am  taking  Is.  therefore,  that 
the  amendment  need  not  be  stricken  but  uiat 
It  should  be  mudlfled  to  permit  prompt  court 
review  of  anv  difference  between  legal  i, pin- 
ions of  the  Comptroller  General  and  th'se  of 
tne  Executive,  and  to  permit  the  Convtroller 
Gem  ral  to  have  hl.s  own  counsel  (  rather  than 
the  Atuirney  General  i  t/j  .represent  him  n 
such  ca^es 

To  be  qrlie  cnadld.  I  share  the  Attorney 
General's  serious  doubts  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  amen''ment  and  m^y  have 
to  withhold  my  sign.it  ure  from  anv  legisla- 
tion containing  it 

niCIlARD    M      NiXOK. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  rail  particular  at- 
tention to  Uiesc  two  paracraphs  'n  the 
statement.  The  flrst  is 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Cngrpss  and  the 
public  or  this  nation  'hat  I  consider  the  .ndi^- 
pendence  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  of  the  utmost  impor-ance  :a 
tne  separation  ot  powers  In  our  fed.rul  sys- 
tem The  amendment  now  under  discussion 
by  the  Congress  will  not  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  bring  this  principle  Into  any 
doubt. 

Tlie  second  paragraph  which  follows 
that  one  reads  as  follows 

When  rull.-.gs  dlff-r,  however,  when  the 
Ci'iet  legal  offlctr  ot  the  Execut.ve  Branch 
and  the  chief  watchdog  of  the  Coni're.sv.  end 
up  with  opposing  views  on  the  same  matter 
of  Uw  the  place  for  resolution  of  such  lilf- 
fereaces.  is  the  co'.r-s— just  as  It  Is  for  the 
resolution  of  differences  between  p.-irr.te 
cltlzers 

I  wanted  these  two  parapraphs  in  the 
Rf"ord  because  it  seems  to  me  thev  are 
complefly  irre-'cncilable 

Mr  Prfsident.  I  ask  also  for  the  m- 
corporatnn  cf  certam  tectlons  from  the 
law  which  aioverns  this  situation: 

The  flrst  such  item  is  subsection  id> 
of  31  use.  65.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinw  no  objection,  the  desig- 
nated portion  of  the  statute  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 
fd)  The  auditing  for  the  Government,  con- 
ducted by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  as  an  agent  of  the  Congress  be 
directed  at  determining  the  extent  to  which 
accounting  and  related  financial  reporting 
fulfill  the  purposes  specified,  financial  trans- 
actions have  been  consummated  In  accord- 
ance with  laws,  regulations  or  other  legal  re- 
quirementa.  and  adequate  Internal  financial 
control  over  operations  is  exercised,  and  af- 
ford an  effective  basis  for  the  settlement  of 
accounts  of  accountable  officers. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  flrst  paragraph  in  3i 
US.C.  74  following  the  title  "■Certifled 
Balances  of  Public  Accounts:  Conclu- 
.•^iveness:  Suspension  of  Items;  Preserva- 
tion of  Adjusted  Accounts:  Decision 
Upon  Questions  Involving  Payments."  be 
printed  ir.  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  tlie  desig- 
nated ix)rtion  of  the  statute  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

itK.iiiEU  bai.anits  of  pvhi  k  .\o  OUNTS  I  N- 
'  :.l.-.SIVENEbS  .SUsrtNSION  OK  items;  PRE'KR- 
VATiON-  OF  ADJISTED  \CCOVKTi-  DECLSIf  N 
UPON    QtESnONS    I.NV.iLVINi;    P.^YMENTS 

Balances  certified  by  the  Grnoral  Account- 
ing Office,  upon  the  seltlen'.eni  of  public  m- 
cjunts,   shall    be   flr.al   and   conclusive   up  n 
the    Executive    Branch    of    the   Govermr.eiit. 
except  that  anv  person  whose  acctunrs  may 
have   been   setth-d.   the   hend   cf    the   Execii- 
tl-e   Department    or   of   the   board    comrr.ls- 
iion,  or  establishment   not  under  the  Jurls- 
fl.ctlon  nf  an  Execitive  Dep  rtmenr.  to  whirh 
'he  account  pertxins  or  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
cr.Tl  of  the  United  S   ites,  mav   -.vithln  a  ye.ir. 
lOt.Tl.i  a  revision  of  the  said  account  by  the 
CcmpT  iller  Oener.i!    of   the   United   States. 
v.h  i.«e  <!eciElon  up  n  s\4ch  revi.sion  shall  be 
final    and    ccnclust  v    upon    the     Executive 
Branrh  of  the  Government    Nothing  in  this 
ch  'p-or  shall  prevent  -he  Oenenl  Accounting 
Office  from  suspending  items  m  an  account 
In   <  rder  to  obtain   further  evidence    nr  ex- 
plimatlcns  nTe.^sarv  to  their  settlement 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
OfHcjr.  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsy'vania.  I  thou-ht  it  mi-'ht  be  ap- 
propriate to  have  in  t!ie  Record  the  laws 
that  i,'ov.^rn  this  .Mtuatir.n.  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  Pre.'ident.  and  then  let  the 
readers  ui  tlif  Rfcopd  decide  for  them- 
.selves  as  to  who  it  is  who  is  ti-\-inc  to 
break  down  the  lutliority  cf  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  independence  of 
Concre.ss  throurh  it.'-,  arm.  the  Comp- 
troller Gmcral.  in  .'^eeing  that  the  ex- 
I>enditure  of  appropriations,  which  can 
only  be  made  by  Cnntjress.  be  .safefiuard- 
ed  as  to  whether  they  are  in  accord  with 
the  directions  of  Conpress. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  \'irginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  may  in  a  moment.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  the  fuU  statement  of 
tlie  President  .should  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  not  only  a  part  thereof. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  requested  that  the 
full  statement  be  included. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  .Senator.  I 
read  the  concluding;  paragraph,  in  which 
the  President  .says,  referring  to  this  bill: 

To  be  quite  candid.  I  share  the  Attomev 
General's  serious  doubts  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  amendment  and  may  have 
to  withhold  my  .signature  from  any  li?glsla- 
tlon  containing  !t. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
quesilon? 

Mr  SCOTT  If  I  may  do  so  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  shall  be 
!,'lad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  had  been  my  Intention  to  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment No.  33,  after  which  I  expected  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  either  move  to  lay  my  motion  on 
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tlie  table,  or  move  to  recede,  in  which 

latter  event  his  motion  would  have  prec- 
edence over  my  motion  to  insist,  and  I 
tlioufiht  the  vote  would  then  occur  on 
his  motion,  whichever  it  was,  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  which  would  have 
precedence,  or  the  motion  to  recede. 

Apparently  he  does  not  intend  to  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  move  to  insist. 
That  was  the  purpose  of  my  question: 
Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in- 
tend to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  move 
to  insist? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  accommodate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  without  losing 
the  right  to  proceed  in  order,  and  in 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  orderly  fashion, 
since  the  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  before  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  disagreement  is  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Tlie  amendment  in  dis- 
a^^ieement,  known  as  No.  33.  Is  before  the 
Senate.  Therefore  the  issue  may  quite 
properly  be  raised  without  interfering 
with  anyone's  ijrerogatlve  by  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  nr  a  motion  to  recede; 
;s  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  the  only  difference  being 
liiat  a  motion  to  iay  on  the  table  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Provided  that  I  may  do 
60  without  !r.sini,'  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  kno'vs  that  I  am  quite 
.sympathetic  to  his  position  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  unfair,  on  this  very  important  Issue, 
to  .shut  off  debate. 

Could  we  not  have  a  imanimous-con- 
s-.nt  at:reement.  let  us  say,  for  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  that  both  sides 
could  be  heard,  and  then  let  it  come  to  a 
vote  and  be  voted  up  or  down?  I  think, 
no  matter  what  the  result,  it  would  leave 
a  better  taste  in  everyone's  mouth.  I 
•hink  both  those  opposed  and  those  In 
favor  should  be  heard,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  so  on  ad  infinitum.  I  think  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania; so  can  we  not  have  a  limitation 
of  debate  here,  for  an  hour,  2  hours,  or 
whatever  Senators  desire,  and  then,  both 
sides  having  been  heard,  we  could  take  a 
vote? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
I.Nland  has  made  a  thoroughly  reasonable 
.'-ugpestion.  There  is  no  desire  to  cut  off 
debate  under  a  limitation  of  time.  What 
we  are  confronted  with  is  a  limitation 
of  the  se.ssion  itself:  and,  confronted  with 
a  reality  and  not  a  theory,  I  am  anxious 
to  agree  on  a  limitation  of  time,  if  we 
I  an.  if.  as  a  part  of  the  unanimous  con- 
.^ent  request,  it  will  include  a  right  either 
to  vot*  up  or  down  or  to  lay  on  the  table, 
as  Senators  may  desire,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  agree  on  such  a  limitation 
of  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  StOTT.  Provided  that  I  may  do  so 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  and  a  half  on  the 
pending  question,  with  the  stipulations 
contained  therein  as  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senate  that  there  is  no 
question,  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
Further,  the  Chair  wishes  to  say  that  if 
a  motion  to  recede  were  made,  with  an 
agreement  as  to  time,  it  would  apparently 
accomplish  what  seems  to  be  the  desire 
of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  motion? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  a 
suggestion  as  to  a  proposed  motion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist 
on  its  amendment  No.  33. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentarj-  in- 
quiry? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  orderly  procedure  so  that  we  can 
hear? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  basis.  I  now  renew  my  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  think  we  can 
work  it  out,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inuuiry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  made  a  motion  that  the 
Senate  insist  on  its  position.  Now,  a  mo- 
tion to  recede  has  precedence,  does  it 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  that  motion  is 
made,  following  the  disposition  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  again  debatable,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  correct. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Therefore,  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader,  since  we  all  know  what  we 
are  after,  should  not  that  motion  now  be 
made?  Then  you  have  the  final  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  and  then  the  unani- 
mous consent  granted,  which  would 
apply  to  both,  and  then  you  are  finished 
with  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
amend  it  on  that  basis,  and  so  move. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  now  move  to  recede?  Is  that 
the  motion? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
makes  the  motion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  so  move,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  minority 
leader  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
limitation  to  be  for  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  at  that  time,  there 
shall  be  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent 
request? 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  or  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  so 
that  I  may  be  clear  as  to  what  we  are 
doing. 

I  luiderstand  we  have  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  motion  to  insist;  but  suppose  the 
Senate  should  feel  disposed  not  to  in- 
sist precisely  on  the  language  that  is 
included  in  the  bill,  but  suppose  the 
Senate  wants  to  have  the  conferees  in- 
structed to  modify  tliat  provision  to  pro- 
vide for  judicial  review,  which,  as  I 
understand,  is  what  the  President's  mes- 
sage proposes.  How  can  we  get  that 
before  the  Senate,  in  the  p.csent  par- 
liamentary situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No,  I  am  asking  either 
the  majority  leader  or  the  Senator  from 
West  Virftinia,  because  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  moving  to  insist. 

I  want  to  know  if  we  are  loreclosed 
if  we  support  that  motion  from  having 
the  conferees  instructed  to  modify  that 
so  that  we  will  have  the  matter  of  ju- 
dicial review  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  thould  think  that  the  tiling 
the  Senate  would  want  to  do  would  be 
to  vote  against  the  motion  to  recede. 

Mr.  MIIjLER.  I  understand.  However, 
then  we  have  come  to  the  motion  to  in- 
sist, and  the  motion  to  insist  precludes 
us  from  asking  the  conferees  to  modify  to 
provide  for  judicial  review.  And  that  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  v.ould  like 
to  do. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  com- 
petent for  an  amendment  to  be  proposed 
to  the  subject  matter  of  amendment  No. 
33? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate cannot  further  amend  its  own 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  think  that  is  the  an- 
swer, is  it  not.  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  not  proposing  to  amend.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  proposing  to  instruct 
the  conferees  to  follow  the  instructions 
and  work  out  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  amendment  is  preserved  subject  to 
judicial  revieu-. 

We  did  that  with  the  foreign  aid  bill 
the  other  evening.  We  instructed  the 
conferees  what  to  do. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  we  have  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  a  ruling  on  the  time  limitation 
and  then  raise  the  questions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  this  discussion 
of  the  parliamentary  situation  will  erode 
the  time  for  debate  on  the  merits.  I  think 
we  ought  either  to  enlarge  the  time  or 
debate  the  parliamentary  situation  first. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
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Senator     yield     for     a     parliamentary 
inquiry 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  yield 

Mr.  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentar>-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVIT3.  Mr  President.  15  it  not  a 
fact  that  :f  the  motion  to  recede,  which 
will  take  precedence,  is  voted  up.  that  is 
the  end  of  It? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator :j  correct 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  if  it  is  voted  down. 
the  motion  will  then  recur  on  the  motion 
of  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  that 
the  Senate  stand  by  its  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct 

Mr  JAVITS  And  if  that  is  carried,  the 
Chair  wlU  then  probably  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  And  after  the 
Chair  IS  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees, and  before  he  dofs  appoint  them, 
then  any  Senator  may  move  to  in.struct 
the  conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
tar  13  cocrect. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana''  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  time,  which  is  not 
to  e.xceed  1 '  j  hours.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  tim.e 
is  to  be  controlled  and  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  West  Virijinia 
'Mr  Byrd'  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr.  Scott '.  Who  vields  time'' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I  yield  mv- 
self  5  minutes  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recogmzed  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  Pre.sident.  mav  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  there  is  order 
m  the  Chamber. 

Will  all  attaches  remove  themselves 
from  the  aisles'' 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  among  the 
issue.s  here  are,  from  the  legal  standpoint, 
whether  the  Comptroller  General  should 
be  vested  with  the  authority  to  do  cer- 
tain things  -^hich  in  the  opimon  of  the 
Attornev  General  he  does  not  have  the 
con.-.titutional  authority  to  do. 

This  :s  bv  no  niean.s  a  derogation  o:  rhe 
impxartant  fuiictions  of  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  Accounting  and 
Budgeting  Art  of  1921. 

It  is.  however,  important,  where  tlie 
Attorney  General  has  exercised  a  judg- 
ment and  handed  down  an  opinion  that  a 
certain  procedure  m  sub.stanUve  law  is 
legal,  that  the  Comptroller  General  with- 
out 'he  benefit  of  hearings  or  the  neces- 
sitv  of  formal  argument — and  he  has 
no  judicial  experience  and  is  not  lumself 
a  lawyer — would  hardly  be  in  the  position 
of  being  the  chief  reviewing  officer  with- 
out protection  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  the  right  of  appeal,  and  prompt 
appeal  and  prompt  review  by  the  courts. 
The  other  body  has  already  resolvt-d 


this  Lssue  by  a  standing  vote  of  something 
like  125  to  83.  and  by  a  record  vote  of 
208  to  158 

The  other  body  has  said  to  us  that  it 
does  not  accept  the  wording  of  'he  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

And  we  are  now  under  this  motion 
asked  to  recede  from  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, a  motion  which  I  supfwrt. 

The  issue  has  some  collateral  efifcct 
because  without  a  right  of  review,  with- 
out protecting  the  right  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  be  heard  here,  without  pro- 
tecting the  normal  course  of  appeal  to 
the  courts,  one  element — and  this  is  only 
one  element  in  tins  very  broad  attempt 
to  grant  power  to  the  Attorney  General — 
IS  what  is  called  the  Philadelphia  plan 
whicii  IS  a  plan  to  forbid  discrmilnalion 
in  employment,  a  plan  which  we  were 
told  this  morning  would  make  available 
in  the  construction  trade  .some  10  million 
jobs  in  the  decade  of  Uie  seventies,  a  plan 
which  in  one  specific  instance  aJone — 
that  IS  the  medicare  and  medicaid  field — 
will  make  available  60.000  additional  jobs 
without  displacing  a  single  nurse,  nurse's 
aide,  or  hospital  aide;  a  plan  in  which 
14  contracts  have  already  been  signed, 
contracts  which,  according  to  tlie  Pres- 
idents statement  of  tins  morning,  would 
have  to  be  canceled  in  the  event  the  Sen- 
ate language  prevails.  All  of  these  rep- 
resent an  attempt  to  implement  the  nght 
of  any  Amencan  to  secuie  a  job  without 
discrimination. 

There  is  anotlier  issue.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  printed  Record,  but  it  ought 
to  be  mentioned.  Tliat  issue  is  that  the 
other  body  has  .ncluded  a  continuing 
resolution  in  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  If  this  body  strikes 
down  that  provision,  the  other  House  has 
adjourned  until  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  3 
additional  minutes 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  .^ranted  .!  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  if  this  body 
does  not  agree  to  the  rather  overwhelm- 
mg  action  of  the  other  body,  this  body 
and  the  other  body  may  well  decorate 
their  Christmas  trees  within  the.se  Cham- 
bers. They  may  even  be  here  to  cele- 
brate the  arrival  of  the  new  year  and  to 
welcome  in  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

There  is  another  possibility  which  the 
President  has  raised  quite  clearly  this 
morning.  That  is.  if  the  continuing  reso- 
lution and  the  second  supplemental  go 
to  him  wth  the  so-called  Philadelphia 
plan  deleted,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
chance  that  he  will  veto  the  bill.  This, 
again,  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
get  betUT  acquainted  with  one  another 
as  the  year  1969  draws  to  a  close  All  of 
these  tilings  are  attractive — the  po.ssibill- 
ties  to  know  one  another  better,  to  wel- 
come m  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  to  jingle 
our  beils  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to 
welcome  the  new  year. 

But  I  think  a  more  realistic  and  logical 
approach  would  be  to  accede  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  other  body,  actively  debated 
and  clearly  decided  there,  urged  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  nec- 
essary If  we  are  to  have  in  this  countrj' 


equal  opportunity  for  our  citizens.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  all  Americans  may 
mhabit  hospitals  and  hotels  or  eat  at  res- 
taurants. If  they  do  not  have  jobs  and 
do  not  have  money,  all  the  other  benefits 
of  the  various  civil  rights  laws  are  of  no 
value  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  having  been  suggested 
to  me  that  no  Senator  needs  to  use  a!! 
of  his  time,  a  suggestion  with  which  I 
agree,  I  shall  at  this  time  yield  the  floor 
until  some  later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time.' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
intention  to  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recede.  Tins  is  a  subject  of  fundamental 
importance.  It  has  been  explained  often 
that  the  presence  In  the  Senate  of  this 
situation  is  triggered  by  the  operations 
and  activities  under  the  awarding  of 
certain  construction  contracts  with  a 
clause  included  in  them  incorporating 
the  Philadelphia  plan. 

The  position  of  this  Senator  deserve.^ 
no  apology  of  any  kind  in  regard  to  his 
position  on  civil  rights  legislation.  Start- 
ing with  the  act  of  1957  and  continuing 
steadily  therefrom  until  the  present  dav. 
this  Senator  has  participated  in  the 
drafting  of  the  legislation  and  has  voted 
for  every  cUil  rights  bill  that  now  is  in 
the  statute  books  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  At  times  there  were  long,  pro- 
tracted weeks  of  deliberation  and  nego- 
tiation to  arrive  at  proper  language  that 
would  be  acceptable  and  workable.  So 
that  this  Senator  does  have  .some  knowl- 
edge of  the  background  of  the  entire 
controversy. 

No  one  would  rather  see  a  proportion- 
ate and  a  heavier  representation  of  mi- 
nority groups  In  construction  jobs  and 
construction  positions  than  this  Senator. 
Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  that.  But, 
Mr.  President,  this  Senator  would  draw 
a  line  on  achieving  that  end  if  It  is  done 
by  the  violation  of  law,  particularly  when 
It  is  a  fundamental  law  such  as  that  in- 
volved here:  and  that  fundamental  law 
has  Its  basis  and  Its  origins  in  the  Budg- 
eting and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  That 
act  says  that  the  Comptroller  General  has 
tlie  rights,  the  responsibilities,  and  the 
duties  of,  among  other  things,  declaring 
expenditures  illegal  and  not  payable  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  if 
he  says  that  a  law  Is  being  violated  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  on  w^hich  claims 
are  made  against  the  United  States.  This 
is  his  job.  That  statute  says  in  at  least 
two  places,  expressly,  that  the  ruling  of 
the  Comptroller  General  is  final  and 
conclusive  upon  the  executive  branch. 
Tliat  is  what  it  says. 

Now,  then,  what  have  we  here?  We 
have  the  Secretary  of  Labor  making  a 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  certain  con- 
struction contracts  with  the  Philadelphia 
plan  clauses.  He  meets  with  some  remon- 
strance In  Congress,  and  he  comes  here 
and  has  some  conferences,  and  he  Is  met 
in  due  time  by  a  decision  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  that  this  type  of  contract 
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is  illegal,  that  it  contravenes  both  titles 
VI  and  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Then  he  goes  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  gets  a  contrary  opinion.  Then 
he  revises  that  contract,  and  there  is  a 
second  opinion,  and  the  same  division 
exists.  Under  those  circumstances,  the 
law  still  is  that  the  decision  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  final  and  conclusive  as 
to  the  executive  branch. 

I  would  be  against  receding  on  this 
motion  for  this  reason.  We  should  not 
proceed  here  to  take  any  action  that 
will  be  prejudicial  to  either  side  in  this 
controversy,  which  ultimately  must  be 
decided  in  Congress.  We  will  not  have  a 
fair  vote  at  this  late  hour  and  this  late 
day  in  the  session.  Our  rate  of  absen- 
teeism is  very  high.  A  vote  tonight  would 
not  be  representative  and  would  not  truly 
reflect  the  opinion  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  a  desire  for  an  orderly  ad- 
journment until  January  19,  so  that, 
under  a  continuing  resolution,  the  De- 
partment for  which  funds  have  not  been 
orovided  will  be  provided  for  until  we 
come  back.  That  desire  is  in  the  way. 
I  find  no  blame  for  Members  who  have 
felt  that  they  wanted  to  leave  and  should 
leave. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  jield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  think  this  is  a  poor 
time  to  tr>*  to  take  a  position  here  that 
would  result  in  an  adjudication  of  this 
matter  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  are 
contending  one  side  or  the  other  in  the 
matter.  A  vote  to  lay  on  the  table  suc- 
cessfully disposed  of,  or  this  motion  to 
recede,  will  not  dispose  of  the  issue.  It 
still  will  be  the  law  that  the  Comptroller 
General's  opinion  is  final  and  binding 
upon  the  executive  department.  It  still 
will  be  the  law. 

The  liarm  is  this,  however:  If  we  re- 
cede on  this  point,  it  will  be  taken  by  the 
executive  department  as  a  go-ahead  sig- 
nal to  continue  the  entrance  into  addi- 
tional contracts  with  the  Philadelphia 
plan  in  them.  It  will  be  just  piling  up 
and  adding  to  our  troubles  and  our  diffi- 
culties. 

The  issue  on  this  vote  is  not  whether 
the  Comptroller  General  will  have  the 
nght  to  rule  expenditures  illegal,  nor  will 
the  proposition  be  whether  his  position 
is  final  or  conclusive.  That  is  going  to 
stay  as  it  is  and  as  it  has  been  for  almost 
50  years.  'Whether  we  approve  or  disap- 
prove, the  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  final  and  conclusive. 

There  are  alternatives.  One  of  them 
is  contained  in  the  President's  statement 
tonight.  One  of  them  is  to  consider  legis- 
lation which  would  enable  either  the 
Comptroller  General  or  the  Attorney 
General,  or  both,  to  go  into  court,  with 
proper  representation  for  both  sides,  not 
for  the  Comptroller  General  to  be  rep- 
resented by  the  Attorney  General  as  is 
mandatory  under  the  present  law.  There 
Ls  an  alternative,  but  we  cannot  get  at  it 
tonight.  We  cannot  get  at  it  tonight  be- 
cau.se  amendment  33.  section  1004,  is  not 
amendable.  We  carmot  consider  those 
things. 


I  think  It  would  be  only  fair  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Senate  that  we  not  re- 
cede on  this  but  that  we  keep  it  alive,  in 
order  that  we  can  get  at  it  at  an  early 
and  suitable  time  in  the  next  session. 

At  stake  are  the  integrity  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Congress  in  the  field  of  ap- 
propriations, In  which  it  has  a  unique 
and  a  very  powerful  position  under  the 
Constitution,  and  which  has  been  imple- 
mented by  the  Budgeting  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921.  It  will  be  gravely  preju- 
diced if  we  recede  on  this  point  and 
throw  this  whole  thing  into  a  position  of 
chaos,  confusion,  and  uncertainty. 

I  urge  that  the  motion  to  recede  be 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  Interest  to  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The  Senator  makes  the  argument  that 
the  Senate  should  proceed  in  an  orderly 
way;  namely,  that  this  matter  not  be 
disposed  of  this  evening.  I  would  agree 
with  him  that  we  should  proceed  In  an 
orderly  way  to  consider  something  so 
basic  and  Important  and  fimdamental 
as  this:  but,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  posi- 
tion would  require  the  Senate  to  recede 
from  its  position  and  to  remove  from  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  a  matter 
which  is  primarily  legislative  in  nature, 
indeed,  such  a  provision  should  never 
have  been  put  in  this  appropriation  bill 
in  the  first  place. 

Notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  overruled  the  point  of  order 
on  this  matter,  it  should  have  been  clear 
that  section  904 — 1004  in  the  conference 
report — constituted  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

This  particular  section  speaks  In  terms 
of  this  or  any  other  act.  Its  application 
is  not  limited  to  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  act:  it  would  apply  to  any 
act  and  reaches  far  beyond  a  mere  limit- 
ation of  the  funds  provided  in  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill. 

Furthermore,  I  would  point  out  that  to 
my  knowledge  no  hearings  have  been 
held  on  this  particular  matter.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject that  should  be  considered.  If  at  all, 
in  the  next  session  in  appropriate  hear- 
ings. 

So  I  would  say,  and  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  on  procedural  grounds 
alone,  the  motion  to  recede  should  be 
adopted. 

Moreover,  a  very  practical  question 
confronts  the  Senate.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  the  other  body  has  completed  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  and  have  adjourned 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  It  is 
highly  questionable  whether  or  not  a 
quorum  will  be  available  tomorrow  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Accord- 
ingly, they  have  most  likely  taken  final 
action  for  this  session  on  this  bill.  If  we 
want  to  have  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  enacted — and  such  a  bill  is  im- 
perative since  it  includes  a  continuing 
resolution — it  seems  to  me  that  as  a 
practical  matter  in  order  to  adjourn,  we 
have  to  recede. 
In  addition,  I  would  like  to  add  that 


the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
strongly  believes  the  Philadelphia  plan 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Congress.  We 
should  not  pull  the  rug  from  under  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  initial  efforts  to  make  the 
civil  rights  movement  meaningful  in 
economic  terms  at  this  stage  in  our 
history. 

It  Is  fine  that  we  have  passed  civil 
rights  laws  and  given  the  blacks  the 
right  to  vote,  the  right  to  enjoy  equal 
accommodations  and  so  forth.  But  if  he 
cannot  obtain  gainful  employment,  these 
other  rights  are  rather  meaningless. 

It  is  well  known  that  particularly  in 
the  construction  industry,  unions  and 
jobs  have  been  closed  to  the  blacks.  Ob- 
viously, under  the  circumstances,  the 
action  taken  by  the  President  is  com- 
pletely justified.  And  It  Is  In  accord  with 
the  policies  and  practices  that  other  ad- 
ministrations have  pursued  and  that  this 
administration  Is  pursuing,  it  is  an  ac- 
tion and  a  policy  that  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to 
support  the  motion  to  recede. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  Senate  passed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  (HJR. 
15209)  on  December  18,  it  approved 
section  1004  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  73  to  13. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  this  amend- 
ment, concerning  which  there  was  a 
thorough  discussion,  was  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  reaffirming  the  authority 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  as  set  forth 
In  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921,  which  authority  had  been  chal- 
lenged by  an  opinion  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  Philadelphia  plan. 

In  the  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  the 
conferees  agreed  on  the  need  for  this 
section  and  thus  upheld  the  Senate  po- 
sition. 

Although  a  good  legislative  record  was 
made  during  debate  on  the  floor  as  to 
the  precise  purpose  of  this  section,  and 
although  I  inserted  all  of  the  pertinent 
documents  in  connection  therewith,  I 
should  like  to  state  verj-  briefly  first  how 
this  controversy  arose,  and  then  restate 
again  the  need  and  the  intent  of  sec- 
tion 1004. 

First,  as  to  how  the  controversy  arose: 
On  December  2,  1969,  the  ComptroUer 
General  wrote  to  me  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
ficiencies and  Supplementals.  In  his  let- 
ter he  very  concisely  stated  the  prob- 
lem and  I  should  Uke  to  quote  there- 
from: 

I  want  to  bring  a  matter  to  your  attention 
which  I  think  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. This  involves  the  "Philadelphia  Plan" 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Latwr  to 
Increase  the  number  of  minority  group  •work- 
ers in  certain  construction  trades. 

The  basic  facts  are  ( 1)  the  Department  of 
Labor  issued  an  order  requiring  that  major 
construction  contracts  In  the  Philadelphia 
area,  which  are  entered  into  or  financed  by 
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tn«  United  States.  Include  commltmenta  by 
ooncracton  to  goals  of  employment  of  mi- 
nority workers  In  speclfled  skilled  trades; 
{2)  by  a  decision  dated  August  5.  1969,  ad- 
vised tile  Secretary  of  Labor  that  I  conaldTed 
the  Plan  to  be  li  contravention  oi  the  Civil 
Rl({hta  Act  of  1964  and  would  ^o  hold  in 
passing  upon  the  legaaty  of  the  expenditure 
of  funds  under  c<jn tract*  made  subject  to  the 
Plan,  and  (3)  the  Attorney  General  on  Sep- 
tember 33.  1990.  advued  the  Secretary  of 
l.aOxr  "ha"  '.he  P. an  li  i;  :  ;n  c  nfli."  w.■^  h'- 
Civil  Rights  Act;  that  It  Is  authorized  under 
Executive  Orc'er  No  11246.  and  that  It  may 
be  enforced  In  awarding  Government  con- 
tracts 

On  the  basis  of  the  Attorney  General's 
C"i;r. ■•  n  h*  C^-p.^r'meir  of  I.»o.  r  tias  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Plan  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  ^nd  it  Is  planning  to  go  atiead  in  sev- 
eral other  metropolitan  are.u  .^^■'c  we  un- 
der?itand  that  the  Secretirv  of  Transporta- 
•  i.r:  -as  ad'i'i'ed  "he  Ph  lademnifi  PUm  pro. 
ced'ires  In  the  iwardlnK  of  highway  construc- 
tion contracts 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the  General 
Accounting;  Office  is  not  a»?a.n8t  greater 
op'iortunlties  fnr  minority  gr  ups  However, 
wp  believe  that  actl  ^ns  taken  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  in  a-'h;evlng  this  ibjec^lve 
nSust  3W  In  accrrd  with  the  laws  enacted  bv 
tre  CrWBrress  As  sta^^ed  In  our  opinion  of 
.fuKUS'  5  ty'T^',  we  believe  'hn'  ;he  "PhlU- 
de'nhii  Pl.->n"  is  in  conflict  wl'h  TlMe  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  Is  there- 
fore unauthr'.zed 

The  Attorney  General  In  hia  opinion  ■  f 
September  22  1969,  concluded  with  a  state- 
ment that  the  c<jn'ractlng  agencies  and 
their  accountable  ofBcers  could  rely  on  his 
opinion  Cinsiderlng  that  the  sole  authori'v 
claimed  for  the  P'.em  ordered  by  the  Lab^T 
Dfpartmen'  Is  the  Executive  order  of  the 
President  It  1?  quite  clear  that  the  Elxecutlve 
Branch  of  the  Government  Is  asserting  the 
piwer  to  use  Government  funds  In  the  ac- 
complishment cf  a  program  ni-t  authrrlzed 
by  Congressional  enactment  upon  l*s  own 
di-t'  rm;na:l  .n  of  au'hority  and  ita  own  in- 
•°rpr?-ancn  of  pertinent  ■statutes,  and  con- 
•rary  to  an  onlnion  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  WT'm  the  Coni?re^s  has  given  the 
authority  to  determine  the  leaalltv  of  e.x- 
pendltures  )f  appropriated  funds,  and  whose 
actions  wl'h  respect  thereto  were  decreed 
by  tJ  »  Coti^irexs  'o  bt-  ""nal  .ind  conclusive 
upon  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment "  Wf  bt>:'ev»  the  ac-lon.s  of  offl'-lals  :>f 
the  Executive  Branch  In  this  matter  present 
such  ser'.  ti.^  challenges  to  the  au'hority 
vested  In  'he  General  Accounting  OfBce  bv 
the  Congress  as  to  present  a  substantial 
thr«iit  to  the  maintenance  of  effect!  e  legis- 
lative control  of  the  expenditure  of  Govern - 
men"  funds. 

Mr  President,  let  rr.e  review  bristly  tlie 
basic  Issue  which  eave  rise  to  the  need 
lor  section  1004:  The  basic  question  for 
Congress  wa.*?  nrt  whether  the  Philadel- 
phia plan  violates  or  does  not  violate  the 
Civi!  Rlch.ts  .Act  of  196 1  The  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  IS  whether  an  opmon  of  the 
ConiutroUer  Oeneral  relative  to  the  legal- 
ity of  the  cr.;  enditure  of  appropriated 
funds  Is  or  is  not  "final  and  cnclusive 
upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

While  It  is  true  that  the  issue  arises 
from  the  desire  of  the  execut.ve  depart- 
ment to  encourage  the  hirina  if  more 
members  of  minority  groups  bv  Govern- 
ment contractors,  this  objective  is  sec- 
ondary to  the  basic  question  pre.';ented 
Whether  the  Congress — acting  throuxh 
Its  agent,  the  Comptroller  General — has 
or  does  not  have  the  final  authority  to 
determlnf  the  legality  of  obligating  or 
expending  appropriated  funds. 


The  question  presented  must  neces- 
sarily be  answered  in  the  affirmative  To 
.-ay  otherwise  us  to  deny  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress  over  appro- 
priated funds  and  thus  limit  the  con- 
gressional function  to  simply  approving 
or  disapproving  buduet  estimates  submit- 
ted by  t.ie  executive  b.anch 

That  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Congiess  Ls  tar  broader  is  amply  il- 
last rated  by  its  unchallenged  actions 
when  approving?  annrnpnations.  to  im- 
pede limitations  s^nd  conditions  on  the 
ex:)enditure  of  said  funds 

The  complete  authority  of  Cc  nere.ss 
over  appropriated  funds  is  nowhere  bet- 
ter illu.strated  than  by  the  creation  m 
1921  and  continued  exustence  of  ;he  OfBce 
of  Comptroller  General,  who  exercises  bls 
the  anient  of  Congress  the  delegated  con- 
gres.sioiial  authortty  to  d't.*>!;nine  tiie 
lec-allty  of  expenditures  cf  appropriated 
funds 

Congress  ha.s  decreed  that  such  deter- 
minations will  be  "final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  executive  branch  of  tiie  Gov- 
er".ment  " 

By  delegating  its  own  const ituti.mal 
authority  to  an  agent,  Congress  in  no 
way  hmiu  its  authority  Thu.s,  to  ad- 
vance the  proposition  Lliat  an  adv.'sjry 
opmion  of  the  Attorney  General  cm 
overrule  an  op.nlon  of  the  Comptroller 
General  is  to  .say  that  the  execut.ve 
branch  is  the  final  Judge  of  the  iei^ahty 
of  the  expenditure  it  aj^propriated  tunris 
Sucli  a  proposition  is  not  supportable  l.'y 
reference  to  the  Constitution,  nor  by  '.he 
precedents. 

While  the  President  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  .spend  appropriatrd  funds,  this 
Presidential  power  cannot  be  turned 
around  to  mean  tl^.a^  iJie  President  nice 
Congress  appropriates  lunds.  can  direct 
that  such  funds  can  be  spent  to  "arfy 
out  any  program  or  to  achieve  any  objec- 
tive that  the  President,  alone  detr;-minps 
and  do  so  without  further  authorization 
from  the  Congress. 

If  the  executive  branch  wishes  to  pur- 
sue the  Philadelpiiia  plan  m  its  present 
form,  then  the  President  should  request 
enactment  bv  Cmgress  of  the  necessarj" 
legislative  authorization. 

In  conclusion,  section  1004  is  a  re- 
aflirmation  of  the  .luthonty  of  Congress 
as  delegated  to  tlie  ComiitrolU'i  General 
by  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921.  as  amended,  to  make  crystal  clear 
that  the  Congress  and  not  the  executive 
branch  will  decide  the  legality  of  the 
obiii;at»on  and  expenditure  of  appro- 
priated funds, 

I  hope  tiiat  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
m.jtion  t.j  recede 

Mr    SCOTT.  Mr    Pre.,ident.  I  vield  4 
minutes    t  >    the    Senator    from    Illinois 
Mr    Percy 

nie  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes, 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
suoport  of  the  motion  to  recede  and  cnn- 
cir  in  tile  House  orovision  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  on  the  .so- 
cailed  "Philadclpl-iia  plan.  '  Li  ellecc 
what  I  urge  my  fellow  members  to  do 
is  to  strike  out  the  proMsion  in  the  Sen- 
ate passed  appr  jpna'ion  bill  which  di- 
rects that  no  Federal  funds  shall  be 
expended  in  any  Federal  aid,  grant,  con- 


tract, or  agreement  which  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  holds  to  oe  in  contravention 
of  any  Federal  statute. 

I  hold  the  Comptroller  General  and 
his  able  assistants  in  the  General  Ac- 
countuig  Ofllce  in  high  regard.  They  are 
the  watchdog  of  the  Congress  and  they 
have  sened  the  Congress  and  the  tax- 
payer will  by  guardine  against  waste  and 
inefflciency 

In  urging  deletion  of  this  present  au- 
thority pn  posed  to  be  granted  to  ilie 
Comptroller  General.  I  am  m  no  way 
altemptuu;  to  lir.ut  ais  power  I.)  piot»*ct 
tlie  public  pui.-e.  Tliere  are  ai'eas,  how- 
e\er,  \>  here  I  belie\e  the  Comptroii' r 
General  should  not  be  granted  absolute 
power  or  ^here  ivtal  reliance  should  not 
be  placed  upon  his  competence  One  in 
particular  now  laces  us.  the  legal  inter- 
pretation of  Federal  la'vs. 

The  General  Accounting  OfHce  lias 
been  created  primarily  to  make  economic, 
fiscal,  and  accounting  determinations  xs 
to  the  expenditure  of  public  monevs 
There  is  a  small  leeal  staff  attached  to 
the  Office,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  leadilv 
admitttri  perlia.os  even  bv  the  Coinn- 
troller  General  himself  that  tliis  letial 
stall  is  not  generally  equipped  to  render 
detailed,  complicated  interpretations  on 
a  broad  ran«e  of  Federal  statutes,  in- 
cluiting  their  constitutional  imulications 
And  yet  that  Is  exactly  what  we  will  be 
dolnc  if  we  impose  this  authority  and 
responsibility  upon  the  Comnlroller 
General. 

Tlie  functions  now  extended  to  the 
Compfoller  General  are  thv  se  that  read- 
ily belong  within  the  province  of  the 
chief  law  enforcement  ofTicer  of  the 
country — the  Attorney  General,  ;i"d  ulti- 
mately of  course,  with  the  courts.  That 
brlnits  us  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  be- 
fore us 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  devistxi 
a  proce<iure  for  encouraging  equitable 
em!)loyment  practices  among  the  build- 
ing trades  m  the  construction  field.  Many 
construction  trades  have  gone  out  of 
their  wav  to  assist  members  of  minority 
groups  in  beuig  accepted  for  apprentice- 
ship tralnini^  and  In  obtaining  construc- 
tion lobs  thereafter.  Unfortunate! v,  this 
practice  has  not  been  universal. 

A  niinbor  oi  buildiiu;  trade.";  have 
;naintainecl  practices  which  have  all  but 
precluded  admi.'^sion  of  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  into  the  trades  contraiy  to 
!aw  and  ctintraiw  to  the  policy  of  their 
own  niitiont.1  organization.  This  has  had 
the  erfect  of  eliminating  such  individ- 
uals— no  matter  how  competent— from 
'ibtaiiiinc  the  more  favorable  opportu- 
nities at  the  best  coiistruction  sites.  At 
limes,  .such  exclusion  gots  to  such  a  lu- 
dicrous extent  that  essentially  white 
crews  dnve  each  morning  to  public  hous- 
inn  sites  in  neighborhoods  where  only 
black  citizens  reside  to  work  on  housing 
projects  where  construction  is  made  pos- 
sible by  Federal  furd.<-  or  -uar.inte^s  Tne 
irntation.  bitterness  and  frustration  of 
this  goad  mui,t  be  hard  to  bear. 

In  years  gone  by.  labor  and  manage- 
ment confronted  e.ich  oiher  in  a  spir.t  of 
hostility  and  malice.  Tlie  result  v.-a,=  loni: 
strikes,  extreme  bitterness,  violence,  and 
tremendous  economic  loss  Then,  both 
.sides  got  smart  and  demanded  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate  out  their  differences. 
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Federal  laws  were  enacted  to  provide 
necessary  rules,  of  the  road.  Labor- 
management  relations  have  been 
civilized  and  essentally  peaceful.  The 
economy  and  the  country  has  greatly 
benefited.  In  the  long  run  everyone  has 
won. 

The  same  situation  faces  us  today  be- 
tween black  men  who  want,  need,  and 
deserve  Jobs,  including  jobs  In  the  con- 
struction industry,  and  white  men  who 
are  concerned  about  preserving  their 
jobs.  There  is  only  one  smart  way  to  re- 
solve this  and  that  is  bj'  establishing 
procedures  which  will  stimulate,  prod, 
and  encourage  both  sides  to  agree  to- 
gether on  sound,  equitable  hiring  prac- 
tices 

This  is  the  Philadelphia  plan.  This 
plan  is  not  coercive,  as  some  have  sought 
to  make  it  out.  It  is  merely  a  device  for 
bringing  all  sides  together  to  work  out 
geographical  areas  for  training  and  em- 
ployment in  the  construction  field. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  no 
solution  like  a  hometown  solution.  Only 
:in  arranrement  whereby  all  .sides  can 
get  to;:ether  to  work  out  their  differences 
in  a  reasonable  manner — based  upon 
local  conditions  and  factors — will  prove 
v.rkable  in  the  long  run.  This  is  what 
the  Philadelphia  plan  seeks  to  do. 

But  in  Chicago.  It  Is  the  "Chicago 
plan"  v.hlch  needs  to  be  adopted.  Based 
upon  the  needs,  interests,  and  considera- 
tions of  the  workers  and  employees  in 
the  Chicago  area,  it  is  the  vehicle  for 
vMjrking  out  arrangements  to  provide 
fair  opportunities  in  the  construction  in- 
dustiT  for  all  who  want  them  Unfortu- 
nately, the  plan  may  well  fail  because 
there  is  no  established  procedure  which 
permits  the  various  parties  to  resolve 
thnir  differences,  to  develop  goals  for 
their  mutual  benefit. 

A  stimulus  and  direction  must  be  es- 
tablished, rules,  and  regulations  must  be 
worked  out.  and  goals  must  be  devel- 
i>;>ed  to  .set  a  proper  course  of  action. 
This  is  the  purpose  and  benefit  of  the 
Chicago  plan  and  those  like  it. 

Programs  are  not  forced;  they  are 
worked  out  in  the  Eive  and  take  nego- 
tiation. Hearings  are  conducted,  proce- 
dures are  establi-shed.  and  a  course  of 
HCtion  is  laid  out  accordingly. 

This  is  the  only  sound  way  to  pro- 
ceed and.  It  IS  legal.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  clearly  briefed  tliis  matter  and 
has  found  it  m  conformity  with  existing 
law.  It  is  solidly  .supported  by  Secretary 
01  Labor  Shultz  and  by  President  Nixon. 

Of  equal  importance,  we  in  Chicago, 
ns  I  am  sure  in  other  urban  areas,  need 
this  type  of  arrangement  to  encourage 
an  equitable  solution  to  employment 
practices  in  the  construction  Industry. 
'.Vith  the  demand  for  residential  and 
c'lmmercial  construction  facing  our 
countiT  and  with,  the  release  boom  that 
will  strike  the  construction  industry 
o-ice  the  tv^in  burdens  of  inflation  and 
the  Vietnam  war  are  removed,  no  one 
need  worry  about  a  construction  job. 
What  we  must  worry  about  and  plan  for 
is  that  everyone  shall  bo  fairly  entitled 
to  a  job  if  he  so  .seeks  one.  Just  as  I  sug- 
-e-t  trade  above  labor  aid.  so  I  suggest  a 
l\ivroll  aboie  a  relief  roll.  The  Phila- 
delphia plan  will  help  insure  this. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  taken  by  the  other  body  earlier 
this  evening,  and  the  action  which  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  take  on  the  motion  to 
recede  on  this  issue,  warrants  headlines 
in  the  news  tomorrow,  "Congress  Abdi- 
cates— The  Senate  Surrenders." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
party  to  the  consequence  of  that  result. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  support  the  pend- 
ing motion. 

The  President,  in  his  statement  this 
evening  stated: 

The  first  effect  of  this  proposal  will  be  to 
kill  the  ■Philadelphia  plan.  ' 

If  so.  it  will  be  because  Congress  terms 
that  plan  illegal. 
The  President  continues : 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Congress  and  the 
public  of  this  Nation  that  I  consider  the 
Independence  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  of  the  utmost  Importance 
In  the  separation  of  powers  in  our  Federal 
system.  The  amendment  now  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  Congress  v.'ill  not  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  bring  this  principle  into 
any  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  Congress  has 
taken  does  not  bring  that  principle  into 
doubt. 

It  is  the  action  and  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  has  brought  that 
principle  into  doubt. 

The  suggestion  is  that  the  way  to  get 
at  this  situation  is  to  go  to  the  courts 
by  some  arrangement  that  permits  the 
executive  branch  to  sue  the  legislative 
branch,  or  vice  versa. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  settle  it.  The 
way  to  settle  it  is  for  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  will  spend  money  for  a 
given  kind  of  contract. 

It  has  that  constitutional  power.  It  has 
that  constitutional  duty. 

This  amendment  only  puts  a  limitation 
on  the  expenditure  for  that  jjarticular 
piu-pose. 

Congress  has  a  right  to  do  that, 
whether  the  expenditure  is  legal  or 
whether  it  is  illegal,  if  it  decides  to  do  it. 
It  does  not  have  to  appropriate  money 
for  a  legal  contract  if  it  does  not  want 
that  contract  entered  into. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Congress  will  be 
doing  the  stopping.  Not  by  this  amend- 
ment we  adopted  will  the  Comptroller 
General  do  the  stopping  of  an  expendi- 
ture. It  will  be  the  Congress  itself. 

Do  you  want  to  abdicate  that  power? 
I  do  not  believe  you  do.  Congress  can 
stop  or  limit  the  financing  of  any  proj- 
ect. We  canceled  contracts  by  stopping 
construction  on  the  procurement  of  the 
Navy  version  of  the  TFX  airplane.  The 
contract  was  legal,  but  the  Congress  had 
a  right  to  stop  it,  and  it  did  stop  it. 

We  have  a  right  to  stop  this  if  we  think 
it  is  illegal.  In  the  meantime,  while  it  is 
being  litigated — and  the  President  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  permit  that — 
whose  opinion  will  prevail?  The  Attorney 
General's  or  the  Comptroller  General's? 
If  the  Congress  does  not  act,  there  will  be 
more  contracts.  There  are  already  14, 


More  illegal  ones  will  be  entered  into  if 
this  plan  Ls  permitted.  Fourteen  have  al- 
ready been  made.  Many  more  will  be 
made.  And  the  executive  branch  will,  fig- 
uratively speaking,  thumb  its  nose  at  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

Here  is  what  we  are  doing  tonight  if  we 
recede:  The  efQcacy  of  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  will  have  been  dis- 
sipated. Its  opinions  wiU  no  longer  be 
controlling  if  the  Attorney  General  rules 
otherwise.  You  are  surrendering  a  duty 
and  a  fvinction  and  a  power  vested  in  the 
Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

I  urge  Senators  not  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  this  debate  and  discussion 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I,  verj' 
frankly,  share  the  concern  of  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
role  of  the  Comptroller  General.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  section  which  is  now  in 
question. 

I  must  say  that,  de.spite  this  respect 
and  this  deep  concern,  I  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
I  suppose  that  is  anotlier  example  of  rea- 
sonable men  in  this  body,  having  a 
chance  to  examine  all  the  facts,  not  nec- 
es.sarily  agreeing  on  the  interpretation 
or  the  impact  of  those  facts  on  the  broad 
course  of  history. 

I  feel  that  earlier  in  the  discussion 
of  this  amendment  the  Senate  erred,  and 
I  hope  this  evening  we  will  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  concur  in  the  judgment  which 
was  rendered  earlier  by  the  House. 

This  is  a  matter  of  some  significance 
and  controversy.  There  is  not  a  Senator 
here  who  does  not  realize  the  facts  in- 
volved. But  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  high  time 
for  us  to  face  up  to  this  controversy,  to 
realize  that  the  problems  that  are  mani- 
fested by  it  are  not  going  away?  Our 
coimtiT  is  not  going  to  reach  the  stand- 
ards which  we  all  aspire  for  it  unless  we 
make  opportunity  available  for  all  our 
citizens,  which  I  think  this  measure  is 
going  to  impede. 

I  have  reached  this  conclusion  for  two 
basic  reasons. 

First  of  all,  although,  as  I  have  said, 
I  completely  concur  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  £is  to 
the  Importance  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, I  do  not  see  the  action  we  take  by 
removing  this  section  from  the  bill  as 
destrojdng  the  intended  power  of  the 
Comptroller  General. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  giving  him  ad- 
ditional power  by  this  particular  section. 
We  do  not  really  know  whether  the 
Philadelphia  plan  is  constitutional  or  not. 
We  are  not  going  to  tintil  It  has  a  chance 
to  go  through  the  courts,  and  I  would 
like  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  final  determinant  of 
the  constitutionality  of  any  piece  of  legis- 
lation, to  have  a  chance  to  speak  on  this 
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and  for  us  not  lo  take  it  away  from  the 
Court 

My  second  reaaon  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  controversy  of  all.  and  that  Is 
the  goal  of  the  Philadelphia  plan  itself. 
It  Is  perhaps  the  most  controversial  piece 
of  legislation  that  hats  come  before  this 
body  in  the  7  years  of  my  service  here, 
but  I  thinJc  the  goal  it  seeks  Is  very  meri- 
torious 

In  the  short  penod  of  time  that  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  of  representing  the 
people  of  Indiana  In  this  body,  we  have 
made  a  tremendous  eunoixnt  of  progress 
in  wiping  away  the  vestiges  of  second- 
class  citizenship  that  have  existed  for 
100  years.  We  have  made  great  headway 
In  opening  up,  to  all  citizens,  public 
parks  and  facilities.  We  have  made  It 
poaslble  for  any  man  to  get  In  his  car. 
drive  across  the  country,  be  able  to  stop 
and  rest,  buy  gasoline,  and  eat  with  his 
family.  We  have  made  it  po.ssible  to  re- 
move those  vestiges  of  discrimination. 
We  have  dealt  with  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  housing,  which  is  another  con- 
troversial act  In  1965.  we  enacted  a  law 
also  ift'the  area  of  voting  and  registra- 
tion. It  Ls  up  to  thi.s  body  and  the  other 
body  to  act  on  that  matter  in  this  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  the  pendins;  order  of  busi- 
ness, as  I  understarid.  on  March  1.  when 
it  will  be  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  make 
a  stand  on  the  matter  of  equal  rights 
and  civil  rights  meanmgful.  we  are  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  the  nitty-gnlty  of 
economics.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  the  laws  are  unless  we  are 
able  to  plug  the  loopholes  so  that  thase 
who  are  hungry  have  an  opportimity  to 
use  the  law  to  provide  for  themselves 
gainful  employment  and  adequate  com- 
pensation for  a  days  work. 

Today.  I  think  the  black  citizens,  the 
brown  citizens,  the  minority  citizens  of 
this  land  are  yearning  for  one  thing,  and 
that  is  an  equal  piece  of  the  action  in  the 
economv  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  BAYH.  May  I  have  2  or  3  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH  They  want  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  a  piece  of  the  action  in  the 
economy  of  this  country.  They  want  a 
chance  to  go  in  bUMnes^;  for  themselves. 
They  want  a  chance  to  get  equal  jobs  if 
they  are  equally  qualified  to  hold  them 
down,  which  is  what  is  proposed  in  the 
Philadelphia  plan,  controverslsd  as  it  Is. 

To  a  great  degree,  we  have  sdready 
gone  through  this  development  in  the 
step  of  opening  equal  opportunity  in  the 
industrial  unions  insofar  a.-;  corporations 
that  have  Government  contracts  are  con- 
cerned. Now  we  are  seeking  to  reach  those 
places  of  employment  w  hich  have  not  vet 
been  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  guar- 
antee that  all  employees  have  an  equal 
opportunity. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  that  the  Executive 
has  the  authority  and  the  duty  to  re- 
quire employers  who  do  business  with  the 


Ck)vernment   to   provide   equal   employ- 
ment opportunity 

Second,  I  th;nk  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  did  not  deprive 
the  President,  pursuant  t<5  Executive  or- 
ders, to  require  equal  emplo>'ment  op- 
portunities by  government  contractors. 
Third,  in  my  judgment,  the  revised 
Philadelphia  plan  ;s  lawful  under  the 
Government's  Federal  procurement  stat- 
utes, under  the  Executive  order  pertain- 
ing thereto,  and  under  title  VII  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act 

I  think  It  is  important  for  the  Senate, 
as  the  House  did  earlier,  to  demonstrate 
good  faith:  that  we  are  going  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try— the  minority  citizens  who  have  been 
bypassed  in  the  gn^at  economic  growth  of 
this  country — to  get  Jobs:  to  earn  for 
themselves,  not  by  special  privilege  but 
by  eqlial  opportunity,  their  livelihoods  as 
crafUsmin  and  skillinl  workers  when  they 
are  equally  qualified  with  the  msoi  who  is 
working  next  to  them. 

If  a  Government  contractor  does  not 
provide  that  opportunity  for  workers  of 
wiiatever  race  or  creed  so  they  may  earn 
an  equal  paycheck,  then  I  do  not  think 
the  taxpayer  .should  pay  him  for  pursu- 
mg  those  contracts.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that  That  is  equity  pure  and  simple. 

That  Is  why  I  fL^el  compelled  to  sup- 
port the  strong  p.>sltion  of  equity  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  comment? 

Mr   B.AYH    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  for  making  his  verj- 
lucid  and  very  courageous  statement.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  lobbyists  of  orga- 
nized labor  are  ver>-  busy  in  the  comdors 
of  thi-  Capitol  trymR  to  defeat  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  Unfortunately,  very  few 
of  the  Senators  from  Indiana's  colleagues 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  are  speaking  out 
m  support  of  the  motion  to  recede  now 
before  the  Striate.  Accordingly.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  very  courageous  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
to  commend  him  on  it 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Michigan.  If  I  might  have  a  minute  to 
respond 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Yes 

Mr  BAYH.  I  hope  that  when  the  vote 
Is  taken,  the  results  will  sliow  there  have 
been  a  few  more  converts  joining  us  this 
time. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Amen. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
makuii:  an  pxcellent  statement. 

Mr.  DOMESTCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  'Virginia  yield  to 
me ' 

Mr  B\'RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  just  wish  to  say.  In 
view  of  the  statement  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  just  made,  that  I  have 
supported  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia on  all  the  votes  up  to  this  point. 


and  I  have  not  been  approached  by  any 
labor  people  ■^ince  this  happened,  but  I 
am  surt"  they  are  around  talking  to  some. 

I  would  love  to  have  some  of  their  sup- 
port sometime,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  they  have  never  seen  fit  to 
give  It  in  any  election  I  have  been  in  yet 
So.  I  wanted  the  Senator  from  Michigaii 
and  the  Senator  from  West  'Virginia  to 
know  that  my  support  is  not  generated 
by  the  position  of  labor  leaders. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  On  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  absolutely  in  order  m  making 
that  statement,  and  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  did  not  Intend  to  suggest 
that  every  Senator  who  took  a  position 
opposed  to  the  administration  was,  by 
any  means,  submitting  to  the  pressure 
of  organized  labor.  I  do  not  mean  to  leave 
that  impression. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  there  are 
lobbyists  from  organized  labor  who  are 
working  on  this  Issue,  and  I  tlilnk  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator jield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  5  minutes, 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Will  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  permit  me  to  put  a  1 -minute 
statement  in  the  Record  here? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  1  minute. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  think  this 
just  disproves  some  statements  made  on 
the  floor  earlier  this  year,  when  a  verj' 
controversial  nomination  was  discussed, 
that  certain  Senators  were  bought  and 
sold  by  certain  organizations.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  Senator  on  this  floor 
who  can  be  bought  by  any  pressure  group 
if  he  thinks  what  they  advocate  is  wrong. 
It  so  happens  that  I  think  certain  groups 
are  wrong  on  this  issue.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  crj-ing  out  for  progess 
on  the  question  of  equal  economic  op- 
portunity, and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
support  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say.  In  the  first  place,  that  not  only  has 
no  agent  or  member  of  any  labor  organi- 
zation approached  me.  but  the  only  per- 
son who  has  approached  me  on  this  issue 
outside  the  Senate  is  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  .  He  ap- 
peared before  our  committee;  he  did  not 
come  to  me  individually.  It  is  made  his 
duty  under  the  law  by  which  his  oflBce 
was  created  for  him  to  report  to  Con- 
gress. He  was  carrying  out  his  duty  when 
he  came  to  us  and  reported  to  ui;  that,  in 
effect,  his  judgment  was  being  overcalled 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Attorney  General. 

I  heard  one  of  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  say  something  about  the  matter  of 
supporting  the  President.  There  arc  a 
good  many  men  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  this  aisle  now  who  have  not  supported 
the  President  as  much  this  year  as  has 
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the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  make  no 
apologies  for  that  at  all.  I  am  looking  at 
some  Senators  right  now  who  did  not 
follow  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  some  of  the  most  important  matters, 
to  him  and  to  the  Nation,  which  have 
been  presented  this  year.  I  am  not  fol- 
lowing him  on  this  matter,  nor  am  I  fol- 
lowing Ills  Attorney  General,  because  I 
think  they  are  wrong. 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  here  to- 
night that  is  not  In  accord  with  the  facts 
that  I  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  hit- 
ting it.  except  one  little  bit  at  a  time. 

One  Senator  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the 
GAO  had  a  very  small  staff,  and  could 
not  go  into  things  very  fully.  That  Sen- 
ator does  not  know  anything  about  the 
GAO  or  he  would  not  have  made  that 
statement.  It  has  4.300  employees.  It  is 
one  of  Uie  largest  agencies  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  equipped  as  Congress 
wants  It  to  be  equipped,  to  go  Into  the 
important  matters  of  deciding  whether 
the  accounts  are  being  kept  right,  and 
the  money  spent  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  world  about  the  fact  that  Congress 
alone  can  appropriate  money.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  in  1921  Con- 
gress passed  the  Accounting  and 
Budgeting  Act  of  1921,  which  was  signed 
by  the  President  at  that  time.  It  was 
amended  in  1950  by  Congress,  and  that 
amendment  was  again  signed  by  the 
President.  It  was  thought  to  be  whole- 
.some  legislation,  to  secure,  right  down  to 
the  time  of  expenditure,  the  fact  that 
money  should  be  spent  in  accordance 
with  tlie  directions  given  by  the  Congress, 
which  is  the  only  agency  that  can  appro- 
priate the  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  carmot  go  in  detail 
into  these  matters  in  this  limited  time, 
but  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  the 
section  of  the  statute  which  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Comptroller  General  is  "an 
agent  of  the  Congress  directed  at  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  accounting 
and  related  financial  reporting  fulfill  the 
pun>oses  specified,  financial  transac- 
tions have  been  consummated  in  ac- 
cordance with  laws." 

And  so  forth.  That  is  his  purpose.  It 
is  to  protect  the  Congress.  He  is  defined 
as  an  agent  of  Congress,  and  he  came  to 
us  to  report  that  his  agency  was  being 
violated.  We  verj'  properly  acted,  in  the 
only  way  possible  at  this  late  time  in  the 
session,  to  protect  our  agent,  or  arm,  in 
caiTying  out  our  direction,  to  see  that 
the  law  was  observed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortimate  that 
this  matter  comes  up  in  connection  with 
a  civil  rights  case,  because  nearly  every 
Senator  has  dedicated  himself  to  oppos- 
ing the  principle  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment which  we  placed  on  the  bill,  even 
though  it  was  passed  by  a  good  vote  of 
the  Senate,  when  we  were  talking  about 
civil  rights. 

This  might  just  as  weU  be  an  expend- 
iture for  the  construction  of  roads,  or 
for  the  construction  of  public  buildings 
In  the  Capital,  or  for  the  construction  of 
ships  or  airplanes — for  any  item  as  to 
which  money  that  Congress  appropri- 
ates can  be  expended.  It  might  just  as 
well  have  arisen  in  such  an  instance. 


The  qutestion  is  whether  a  law  means 
anything  when  it  says— and  I  quote  It  as 
briefly  as  I  can  in  this  limited  time — as 
against  the  executive  department  only, 
that  the  amounts  determined  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  "shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  executive 
branch."  _,     ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Likewise,  the  act  gives 
the  right  of  appeal.  When  an  appeal  is 
taken  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  law  provides,  again,  that  his  ruling 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the 
executive  branch.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation. 

The  Attorney  General  is  a  member  of 
the  executive  branch.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  it.  He  is  attempting  here  to  take  over 
and  manage  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, which  is  an  arm  of  Congress. 

People  are  talking  foolishly  about  hav- 
ing lawsuits  between  the  executive  de- 
partment and  the  legislative  department. 
What  are  we  thinking  about?  All  these 
questions  can  be  decided,  and  they  are 
decided  in  hundreds  of  cases  in  the 
courts  by  people  who  are  interested,  peo- 
ple who  have  contracts,  people  who  are 
working. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton  in  the  chair).  There  will  be 
order  in  the  Senate.  The  attaches  will 
take  seats.  Persons  who  are  not  permit- 
ted to  be  in  the  Chamber  will  leave. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Florida  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  This  is  an  important 
subject.  If  only  one  Senator  wants  to 
listen,  that  one  Senator  is  entitled  to 
listen  and  to  be  able  to  hear  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  saying. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
well  taken. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
question  is  not  going  to  be  dead  tonight, 
because  Congress  is  not  going  to  stand 
idly  by  and  see  its  authority  taken  away 
and  Its  agent  destroyed  by  anyone  in  the 
executive  department,  whether  it  is  an 
ambitious  Attorney  General  or  whoever 
else  it  may  be. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  just  as 
siu-e  that  with  a  little  time  to  look  at 
this  matter,  the  Senate  will  realize  that 
it  is  our  independence,  the  independence 
of  Congress,  that  is  being  assailed,  and 
will  be  assailed,  if  this  program  goes 
through,  because  while  the  civil  rights 
program  is  a  very  appealing  one.  the 
next  time  it  may  be  something  which 
more  concerns  bread  and  butter  than 
civil  rights,  something  more  affecting  the 
security  of  the  Nation  than  civil  rights. 
The  question  is  whether  we  will  stand 
up  for  constitutional  rights  and  for  an 
act  approved  by  two  fine  Presidents, 
which  has  not  been  questioned  since 
1921,  and  has  always  been  obeyed  by  the 
executive  department  until  this  particu- 
lar instance. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  hold  up  the 


hands  of  its  agent,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
That  is  the  challenge  that  is  being  made 
to  us.  The  question  is  whether  we  want 
to  be  parties  to  tearing  down  the  pillars 
of  the  temple  in  which  we  serve.  That  is 
just  what  the  question  is.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  tear- 
ing down  those  pillars. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JA\nTS.  Mr,  President,  there  is 
one  basic  point,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we 
have  to  decide.  That  is  why  we  have  this 
provision  now  after  50  years,  if  the 
Comptroller  General  has  all  the  power 
which  the  opponents  of  this  motion  say 
he  has.  And  he  has  not. 

He  has  been  asserting  this  power  for 
half  a  century,  apparently  with  enough 
success  to  warrant  the  continuance  of 
the  power  and  with  enough  success  so 
that  we  do  not  have  to  legislate  about 
it  specially  imtil  we  get  into  a  situa- 
tion in  which  all  of  a  sudden  everyone 
decides  he  has  to  have  this  power  but- 
tressed. 

It  cannot  be  so  big  and  it  cannot  be 
so  absolute  if  Congress  decides  the  min- 
ute he  gets  in  a  contest  with  the  Attorney 
General  that  it  has  to  rally  to  his  side. 
He  does  not  have  all  of  this  power. 

However,  that  is  the  way  it  has  worked 
for  the  past  50  years.  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  he  is  not  absolutely  sure  of  his 
ground  any  more  than  is  the  Attorney 
General. 

As  so  often  happens  in  our  free  society, 
it  works  out  better. 

Now.  we  want  to  nail  it  into  law.  If  we 
sustain  the  claim  which  is  sought  in  this 
particular  appropriations  bill,  the  re- 
sult will  be  to  settle  a  constitutional  issue 
by  giving  absolute  power  to  this  con- 
gressional officer  because  in  this  particu- 
lar case  he  happens  to  decide  with  a  lot 
of  the  Members  of  Congress,  who.  in  the 
other  body,  have  already  been  demon- 
strated not  to  be  in  the  majority,  who 
want  to  certify  in  him  this  absolute 
power. 

The  Attorney  General  claims  not  to 
have  such  absolute  power.  As  the  Attor- 
ney General,  he  is  amenable  and  suscep- 
tible to  the  courts  at  all  times.  He  does 
not  claim  this  absolute  power,  that  what- 
ever he  holds  about  Federal  law  or  the 
Constitution  is  controlling  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive. 

Yet.  that  is  what  is  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
session  in  an  attempt  to  endeavor  to 
latch  it  into  our  constitutional  system. 

The  debate  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  cause  which  has  brought  this  provi- 
sion about. 

What  are  the  proponents  of  the  pro- 
vision tr>1ng  to  do  in  connection  with 
this  very  practical  Philadelphia  plan? 
The  contractors  are  running  into  a  situ- 
ation in  which  they  might  have  to  sue 
for  their  money.  A  Government  depart- 
ment is  in  doubt  and  may  be  unable  to 
certify  their  vouchers. 

However,  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
that.  They  want  them  to  buy  a  law  suit. 
■Who  wants  to  buy  a  law  suit? 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  this  provision 
says. 
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He  has  already  held  that  any  contract 
made  under  this  plan  is  uncon.-titu- 
tional 

So  if  we  ram  it  down  their  throats 
and  say  that  anything  he  hold.s  to  be  in 
contravention  of  that  Federal  Ntatute  us 
absolute  and  vital,  they  are  ;ust  buying  a 
lawsuit,  if  that  little  area  of  doubt  us 
elunmated.  and  th.e  plan  is  finished 

We  have  been  trv-inst  to  find  lots  of 
ways  to  do  a  lot  of  things  to  remedy  con- 
ditiorus  in  the  building  ronstruotion  In- 
dastry,  not  cinly  with  respert  to  thus 
que.-ti.jh  of  di.scr'.mination  in  einplcy- 
ment.  for  vears  and  years,  and  indeed  for 
decades,  which  have  plagued  the  con- 
struction industry,  but  aLso  in  respect  of 
more  modern  methods  and  different 
ideas  and  a  breath  of  fresh  air  m  respect 
to  this  industry 

And  that  us  what  many  Senators  have 
always  tried  to  contend  for  in  regard  to 
the   trade    a.sscciation.s    until    this   issue 
comes  up   And  then  it  becomes  an  ussue 
between  the  power  of  the  Comptroller 
General   of   the   United  States   and   the 
Attorney  Gt-neraJ  of  the  United  States 
And  _  the     fundamental     point     with 
respect  to  what  :s  being  attempted  here 
will  be  aborted  or  killed  and  overlooked 
That  happens  to  be  what  many  of  the 
same  Senators  have  been  after  for  years 
But  they  do  not  wart  it  under  thus  guise. 
The  PREsrDI>7G  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Pre.-:dent.  I  yield  the 
Senator  an  additional  .1  minutes. 

The  PREoIDING  OFT-'ICER.  Tiie  Sen- 
ator frcm  New  York  i.s  recot;nized  for  an 
additional  3  minii'es 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the 
strongest  case  for  this  particular  provi- 
sion before  us  Is  that  we  have  to  find  in 
our  -oclety  ways  In  which  grave  social 
and  economic  pressures  ran  be  aH^viated 
And  we  cannot  abort  these  pnce.sses. 
The  court.,  and  Congress  and  t!ie  exec- 
utive ai:  hive  their  part  to  play 

And  here  one  party  eets  inflexible, 
which  is  what  thiS  amot;nts  to  becaase 
we  m-ist  remember  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  \\3.f.  already  ruled  fhat  the 
p'an  is  illetrql  So  we  would  not  be  con- 
fernnt:  on  him  the  power  tn  make  the 
decision  He  has  already  made  it.  And 
it  has  been  pr-oerlv  held  that  this  re- 
move*^ 'he  wh'ile  idea 

That  is  very  much,  in  my  j  id^ment. 
against  »he  social  order  of  our  rountrv 
and  the  effort  to  stive  relief  to  the  pres- 
sures and  have  them  b'lild  up  m^tepd 
in  terms  of  nafonal  order  and  national 
tranquility,  and  have  absolute  power  in 
the  bands  of  a  pub'ic  offioia!  We.  n  ho  be- 
lieve so  much  :n  ^^haring  power,  -houM  be 
the  last  body  of  the  Government — that  Is, 
the  whole  Congress — to  ?ive  anyone  this 
absolute  power 

Yet.  faced  with  something  that  they  do 
not  like,  tbev  are  ready  to  give  absohite 
power  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States 

We  regard  it  as  unwise  to  let  anyone 
have  this  absolute  power.  It  would  be 
a  ^ood  thing  for  Congress  to  debate  the 
matter  and  decide  the  whole  legal  ques- 
tion. However  certainly  not  under  these 
auspices  and  under  this  kind  of  frame 
of  reference  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  at  the  very  taU  end  of  the 


session,  to  decide  a  question  of  the  con- 
stitutional magnitude  that  faces  us  here. 

The  Senate  iias  been  given  a  proper 
way  in  which  to  deal  with  this  matter 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
other  body 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  sustain  the 
motion  to  recede 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Tt'nnf's.sef 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tenner-:ee  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 

It  occurs  to  me  that  at  this  moment  we 
are  debating  something  that  we  really 
cannot  determine  under  the  doctrint>  of 
separate  powers  In  i^ffert.  we  are  trying 
to  decide  by  legislation  ;n  the  way  of  an 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  wh'ther  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  to  the  legal  opinion  by  the 
Comptroller  General  or  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

And  in  my  humble  opinion,  neither 
of  these  fine  public  ofRclals  who  are  ser- 
vants of  thf  Govermnent  b.ave  any  au- 
thority u^  do  anythint:  more  than  to 
give  their  opinion.  In  the  final  analysis 
the  udiciar.-  in  the  United  States  is  to 
decide  the  que.sf.ion  involved  In  the  di- 
lenuna  we  are  confronted  with,  and  that 
question  is  whether  the  so-called  Phila- 
delphia plan  is  or  us  not  prohibited  bv 
the  Civl!  Rights  Act  of  1964 

Under  the  form  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  doctrine  of  separation  ,-)f  powers, 
we  cannot  decide  that  affirmatively  Nor 
can  the  executive  department  or  any  of 
its  agencies,  mcludint;  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  except  in  terms 
cf  an  advisory  opinion  Only  the  judiciary 
can  decide  that  point. 

The  judiciary  has  not  decided  the 
point  of  whether  tiie  Philadelphia  plan 
does  or  does  not  violate  the  pi^ovisions 
of  the  C'.vil  Rigb.ts  Act  of  1964. 

Unfortunately,  after  many  days  of 
concern  and  dt-bate  in  this  Chamber,  and 
efforts  to  compromise  whii-h  have  not 
succeeded,  I  have  reache<l  the  reluctant 
conclusion  that  we  ai'e  engagins;  in 
something;  that  really  is  not  determina- 
tive; because  no  matter  whether  we  pass 
the  bill  in  this  lorm  or  some  other  form, 
whether  v.e  recede  and  concur  or  stand 
'  n  our  amendment  n^  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  iudiciary  of  the  United 
States  finally  wil!  decide-  Does  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  violate  the  provisions  of 
the  ClMl  Rights  Act  o'   1964'' 

What  they  say.  under  the  constitution- 
al prerogative,  will  be  determinative. 
What  we  say  will  not.  So  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  which  way  we  vote  on 
this  matter  It  does  not  make  much  dif- 
ference except  in  terms  of  symbolism  and 
except  in  terms  of  psychological  and 
social  impact  that  it  may  or  may  not 
have.  Unfortunately.  I  am  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  psychological  or  symbolic 
impact  of  the  situation  c^n  be  and  often 
is  greatly  overrated. 

I  do  not  .see  this  as  a  great  civil  rights 
issue  of  1969,  and  I  say  that  with  all 
deference  to  those  who  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  movement  to  recede  and  to  con- 


cur. I  say  it  also  against  the  background 
of  one  who  has  voted.  I  believe,  for  every 
civil  rights  issue  of  any  consequence  that 
has  been  pre<>ented  to  this  body  since 
I  have  had  tlie  privilege  of  serving  in  it 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  iias  exjiired 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  >1eld  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  BAKER.  So  I  reluctantly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  now  IS  to  legislate  a  judgment  on 
the  effect  of  the  Phlladelrihia  plan  in  re- 
lation to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  It  15  not  our  constitutional  preros- 
ative  to  legislate.  We  can  express  our 
opinion.  But.  regardless  of  what  position 
we  take  or  do  not  take,  nothing  we  do  or 
fail  to  do  can  detract  fr'm  the  inherent 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Suprcmt^ 
Court  of  the  United  States  finally  to  sav 
whether  or  not  it  does  o;  doe.;  not  violat- 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 
Mr.  SCOTT  I  yield  myself  2  minute.s. 
Mr.  President,  on  the  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  this  niorn- 
:n':  I  am  ;n  a  p".'ition  fo  .^av  tjiat  hr  ha- 
said  this  day  that  this  Philadelphia  plan 
offers  a  2:reat  opportunity  to  advance  tb. 
equal  employment  of  all  Americans  and 
that  this  opportunity  is  one  which  he 
.•■ince'-elv  'i"pp'-,  win  be  gnen  to  'he  non- 
wb.ite  people  of  America. 

I  have  heard  that  statement  made  this 
day  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  is  in 
my  oflBce  at  this  time,  and  by  the  Attor- 
ney G-neral.  and.  therefor^,  i  mu,st  rp- 
spectfully  disagree  with  anyone  who  says 
that  this  :s  not  a  civil  nehts  is.sue. 

This  IS  an  ussue  of  justice,  '-.f  equal  em- 
oloyment,  of  equal  opportunity:  and 
when  we  are  all  through,  the  Comptroller 
General  will  have  whatever  powers  he 
lesrally  b.as  and  tl-e  Attorney  Gf-neral  Will 
have  whatf  ver  ijowers  lie  legally  has.  But 
this  action  w;ll  avoid  the  cancellation  of 
14  fontract«  ?lrtady  entered  into  in  good 
faith,  in  which  the  U.S.  Government  has 
a  sti'ong  interest,  and  will  preserve  the 
legal  situation  pending  any  further  test- 
ing of  the  matter  in  the  courts. 

I  ask  :ill  Senators  if  they  do  not  vote 
to  recede  in  this  matter,  what  will  they 
do  tomorrow''  Tho  House  lu-us  adjourned 
until  11  am.  tomorrow.  A  ouorum  may 
not  h^  in  town  Ask  yourselves  very  .seri- 
ously what  you  will  do  tomorrow  if  there 
is  no  quorum.  Will  you  po  home?  Or  will 
the  Hou.=e  come  br.ck?  .And  when  will  the 
next  se.ssion  of  this  Congress  be  held? 
The  contriuation  of  tins  Congress  now 
depends,  m  my  opinion — I  do  not  assert 
it  as  more  than  a  single  person's  opin- 
ion— on  whether  we  vote  to  recede  or 
not  to  recede.  Each  Senator  must  accept 
that  responsibility  for  himself,  and  others 
will  disagree,  and  I  respect  that.  But  I 
say,  with  all  due  respect,  If  you  do  not 
vote  to  recede,  ask  yourselves  where  you 
will  be  tomorrow 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.   HANSEN.   Mr.  President,  I  rise, 
first  of  all,  to  Lake  respectful  exception 
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to  the  question  that  has  been  posed  by 
my  good  friend  and  leader,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  would  not  icel  very  good,  deciding  an 
issue  that  I  felt  was  of  great  importance 
to  this  country  on  the  basis  of  whether  it 
suited  my  own  pleasure  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day.  I  hope,  along  with  a  good  many 
otiier  Senators,  that  I  might  be  home  at 
Christmas.  It  lakes  me  about  a  full  day 
to  get  there,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  be 
there  But  I  am  not  going  to  compromise 
my  basic  convictions  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  pleasure  I  would  derive  from  being  at 
home  with  my  family. 

I  am  disturbed  about  this  issue,  and  I 
have  thought  long  and  hard  on  it.  I  hate 
\  cry  much  to  disagree  with  my  President, 
with  our  President,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  very  basic  issues  are  involved 
here.  I  certainly  do  not  presume  to  pre- 
dict what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  might  do  if  and  when  it 
b.as  before  it  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  Philadelphia  plan  is  in  contravention 
to  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  does  seem 
to  me,  however,  that  there  would  be  a 
conflict. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  there  seems 
to  be  some  absurdity  in  the  Philadelphia 
plan  if  we  ti-y  to  carrj-  its  provisions  to 
their  logical  conclusions.  How  are  we  to 
determine  what  the  minority  groups  are 
in  'his  country  that  should  be  con- 
sidered? In  Wyoming,  and  in  other  West- 
ern States,  Indians,  according  to  .some 
definitions,  may  be  i>ersons  cf  one-half 
Indian  blood  or  one-quarter  Indian 
blood.  When  we  recall  that  the  Civil 
Risht'.  Act  of  1964  says  that  no  quotas 
cm  be  kept.  I  would  think  it  would  be  ex- 
trrmcly  difRcuU  for  an  employer  to  keep 
:he  kin.-^  of  records  necessary  in  order  to 
Ci'rry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Philadel- 
phia phin. 

A  former  Wyominglte.  now  dead,  the 
late  Thurman  Arnold  became  the  ma.1or 
trustbu.ner  of  the  Federal  Government 
r.nd  sought  to  enforce  the  Sherman  and 
Clavtcn  Antitrust  Acts. 

Tliis  respected  member  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  was  successful  in  es- 
tablishing himself  as  the  trustbuster.  but 
lip  never  foreave  the  Supreme  Court  of 
;he  United  S^^tes  for  its  failure  to  in- 
clude labor  unions  under  the  provisions 
oi  the  antitrust  acts.  He  warned  over  30 
rears  ago  that  concentrated  power  in  the 
l.ibor  unions,  especially  when  used  for 
other  than  direct  collective  bargaining 
,  urpo.sts.  was  .lust  as  dangerous  as  con- 
c  en:raied  power  in  the  hands  of  business. 
Yet  'iir  Philadelphia  plan  provisions  are 
aimed  it  the  actions  of  the  employer. 
When  are  we  going  to  require  actions  by 
the  labor  unions  with  which  the  em- 
ployer must  deal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
oi  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  When  Congress  deter- 
mined that  the  South  was  not  moving 
last  enough  to  register  and  vote  citizens 
belonging  to  minority  groups,  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  was  passed  which  applied 
only  to  States  in  which  50  percent  of  the 
eligible  citizens  were  not  registered  or 


did  not  vote.  I  suspect,  and  it  seems  to  me 
not  unreasonable,  that  the  same  attitude 
now  might  be  displayed  by  this  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  labor  unions  of  this 
country.  That  Is  where  the  basic  trouble 
resides. 

Because  of  their  discriminatory  prac- 
tices labor  unions  have  denied  blacks  the 
opportunity  to  qualify  for  the  type  of  job 
the  Philadelphia  plan  seeks  to  secure  for 
them.  I  hope  Congress  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  face  up  to  the  issue.  I  can  be 
counted  on  to  support  those  who  want 
to  see  that  the  civil  rights  laws  apply 
to  all  the  institutions  of  this  country. 
When  that  is  done  we  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  using  a  subterfuge  to  achieve 
a  very  laudable  objective — equal  job  op- 
portunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
requests. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  6  minutes 
remaining;  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  regret  that  the  issue  In  the  Senate 
and  In  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  fought  on  the  civil  rights  battle- 
ground. The  basic  Issue  involved  here  is 
not  a  civil  rights  Issue. 

Of  course,  the  factual  situation  which 
brought  this  Issue  to  a  head  involved  the 
so-called  Philadelphia  plan.  Under  that 
plan,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  pro- 
ceeding to  require  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors in  the  Philadelphia  area 
who  bid  on  federally  assisted  and  Fed- 
eral construction  projects  amounting  to 
S500.000  or  more  to  commit  themselves 
in  their  contracts  to  employ  a  certain 
percentage  of  minority  workers. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  maintains  that  this  is  in  vioL^tion 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  which  all 
parties — the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Labor  Department,  and  leaders  of  minor- 
ity groups  them.selves — agree  prohibits 
setting  up  of  racial  quotas  in  the  einploy- 
ment  of  individuals.  Whether  the=e 
quotas  are  called  quotas,  poa's.  or  what- 
ever, they  remain  the  spme:  thev  remain 
Quotas  and  are  violative  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Under  the  so-called  Philadelphia  plan 
the  contractors  are  required  to  submit 
promises  in  writing  that  they  v.-ill  at- 
tempt to  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  certain  goals  and 
those  goals  are  with  respect  to,  I  believe, 
six  specified  trades. 

For  example,  a  contrpctor  for  iron- 
workers would  be  required  in  the  first 
year  to  increase  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  ironworkers'  trade  from  5  percent 
to  9  percent,  in  the  second  year  from  11 
percent  to  15  percent.  In  the  third  year 
from  16  percent  to  20  percent,  and  in  the 
fourth  year  from  22  percent  to  26  per- 
cent. This  is  a  quota,  pure  and  simple. 
Ranges  are  established,  and  the  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  is  required  to  meet 
or  to  make  a  good-faith  eflfort  to  meet 
at  last  the  minimum  percentage  figure  in 
the  range.  If  the  contractor  fails  to  do 


this  the  contract  can  be  canceled  and 
the  contractor  may  be  debarred  from 
bidding  on  future  Federal  contracts. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  saying  this 
violates  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
constitutes  discrimination  in  reverse. 
Under  the  1921  Budgeting  and  Account- 
ing Act,  Congress  has  given  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  the 
authority  to  make  determinations  and 
to  certify  balances,  and  his  determina- 
tion is  "final  and  conclusive"  upon  the 
executive  departments.  So,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  tonight  is  to  uphold  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  the  agent  of  Congress. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  matter  did 
not  involve  a  factual  situation  which 
does  get  into  the  civil  rights  area,  both 
Houses  would  have  strongly  upheld  the 
action  of  the  Comptroller  General.  I  am 
sorry  that  it  was  a  civil  rights  matter 
which  got  caught  in  the  trap,  but  that  is 
the  case.  We  are  not  voting  here  on  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  Philadelphia 
plan  is  legal  or  illegal  under  the  1964 
act.  We  are  voting  on  a  far  more  basic 
Issue. 

The  Comptroller  General  maintains 
that  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
on  Philadelphia  plan  type  contracts 
would  be  violative  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  and  his  is  the  final  and  con- 
clusive word  under  the  law  of  1921.  Yet, 
the  Labor  Department  is  going  ahead,  on 
the  instructions  of  the  Attorney  General, 
to  extend  such  contracts  to  other  major 
metropolitan  areas 

So  I  think  it  is  our  duty  lo  uphold  the 
arm  of  Congress,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  In  the  view  of 
those  who  have  "-upnorted  this  lecrislation 
which  we  now  identify  as  amendment  33, 
we  are  voting  not  on  a  civil  risrhts  issue 
but  on  an  i3.sue  that  goes  to  the  funda- 
metital  bedrock  of  our  republican  form  of 
government.  7t  goes  to  ihe  principle  of 
the  separation  and  balance  of  powers. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  other  body  took  the 
position  it  did  today,  bit  I  hope  there 
Will  be  another  day  and  time  vhen  we 
can  resolve  this  issue  and  re.'olve  it  in 
favor  of  that  fundamental  principal  of 
equal  powers  which  was  written  into  the 
C:nst!tuti':.n.  and  which  upholds  the  con- 
cept of  three  equal,  and  coordinate 
branches  of  Government.  That  is  basic 
t?  our  republican  form  of  government. 
The  i.ssue  of  civil  rights  should  not  be 
controlling  here.  The  ussue  is  whether  or 
not  v.-e  are  going  to  uphold  our  ovm  agent 
of  the  Congress  and,  therefore,  insist  on 
the  equality  of  the  legislative  branch  as 
one  cf  the  three  branches  of  Government. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
tractor who  does  not  receive  payment 
because  of  a  disallowance  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  sue  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  that 
payment.  Why  can  he  do  that?  He  can  do 
that  because  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
he  is  entitled  to  be  paid:  and  yet  the 
Comptroller  General  might  rule  he  could 
not.  So  this  measure  does  not  quite  suit, 
but  fosters  necessary  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
rem-arks  a  statement  on  the  revised  Phil- 
adelphia plan. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
•See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  about  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 
Well,  it  IS  about  cl\'il  rights  It  is  about 
black  people  and  white  people  It  is 
about  equal  opportunity.  It  is  about  the 
opportunity  to  find  jobs.  It  is  about 
whether  the  Comptroller  General  should 
exceed  his  powers,  and.  exceeding  his 
powers  have  the  right  to  pass  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  thi.s  country-  in  addi- 
tion to  the  functions  given  him  under  the 
actofl921. 

There  is  something  else  in  this  bill,  and 
that  is  whether  we  pass  the  continuing 
resolution  under  which  a  lot  of  Govern- 
ment employees  are  either  going  to  be 
paid  or  not  going  to  be  paid,  and  it  is 
in  this  bill.  If  we  knock  out  this  bill 
tonight,  no  way  exists,  short  of  a  new 
continuing  resolution.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  will  get  the  House  back  to  pass  upon 
it.  No  way  exists  that  I  know  of  by  which 
we  could  continue  to  make  payments 
under,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  or 
the  Lahor-HEW  authorization.  None  of 
these  payments  can  be  made  unless  this 
continuing  resolution  goes  through,  as 
It  is  part  of  this  bill. 

I  agree  this  is  no  way  to  legislate. 
I  do  not  think  this  rider  has  a  place  In 
this  bill.  I  think  a  continuing  resolution 
would  be  better  off  If  we  had  done  it 
separately  As  Grover  Cleveland  once 
said,  "It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory- 
that  confronts  us." 

If  we  want  Government  employees  to 
be  paid,   I  do  not  know  of  any   other 
way    If  we  want   funds   under  foreign 
aid  and  HEW,  there  would  be  no  other 
way   except   to   pass   a   brandnew   con- 
tinuing  resolution,   if  we  can   find  the 
other  body,  wherever  they  are. 
Exhibit  1 
Thb  Revised  PHn..\DEt.pmA   Pi.an 
The  revised  Philadelphia  Plan  established 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  has  provided  a 
slgnlflcan;    motivation    to    employer,    union 
and    minority    groupe    within    a    number    of 
cltlea   for   the   voluntary   negotiation   of   an 
agreement    by    which    mlnoriry    Individuals 
mav   be  granted   sismiflcaut  opportunity   for 
employmen'  within  the  constriction  indus- 
try. The  discussions  surrounding  the  nego- 
tiation  of  such   voluntary  plans   xs  well   as 
the  Lmplementatlon  of  those  plans  have  pro- 
vided  a  slgnlflrant  channel   for  civil    rights 
tensions    It  :s  beLeved  that  the  elimination 
of  the  Phllide:phla  Plan   would  reduce  the 
Incentives  for  such  negotiations  rrt  the  detri- 
ment of  minority  employment   opportunity. 
The   experience   In    Philadelphia    with    the 
Revised  Philadelphia  Pliin  has  r^wn  e.xcellent 
The  Dep.ir'ment  of   Health.   Education  and 
Welfare  has  approved  The  award  of   14  con- 
tracts pursu.int  to  the  Philadelphia  Plan  and 
has    held    a   significant    number   of    pre-bid 
conferences.  No  significant  fontrnct<,r  or  un- 
ion ob^ec'lnn  to  the  Philadelphia  Plan  has 
been  hear':!  at  such  conferences  or  In  regard 
to  the  award  of  any  of  the  14  contracts. 

The  present  controversy  between  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  (supported  by  the  .^Vt- 
torney  General'  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral does  not  Involve  a  dispute  between 
Congrf-ss  and  Uie  Executl'.e  Branch  Instead. 
the  ajjpart^nt  controversy  revolves  around  the 
interpretation  of  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
its  enactment  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
The  ComptruUer  General  haa  Interpreted 
that  legislation  In  one  way  and  the  AttorT.ey 
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General  In  another  manner.  Thxu.  the  mfttt«r 
Involves  only  an  Interpretation  of  the  Intent 
of  Congress  and  In  no  way  jan  be  interpreted 
M  a  conflict  between  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gresalonal  Branche«.  Indeed,  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion  follows  the  wishes  of  Con- 
gress AS  expressed  In  the  ClvU  Rlghte  Act  of 
1964   'is   he   interprets   those  wishes 

Tlie  conflicting  Interpretations  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Comptroller  General 
are  moet  properly  resolvable  In  the  court* 
rather  than  before  Congreaa.  There  exists  a 
number  of  avenues  for  court  review,  for  in- 
stance, a  Krantee  of  Federal  funds  may  seek 
1  declaratory  Judgment  to  determine  whether 
the  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  legal  A  con- 
tractor who  does  not  receive  payment  be- 
cause of  a  dLsallowance  by  the  Comptroller 
General  may  sue  the  Pedera]  Government  In 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  payment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  the  Senate  was 
forced  to  recede  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  my  amendment  to  H.R.  15209. 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
which  would  have  given  the  Passport  Of- 
fice an  additional  $310,000. 

I  take  absolutely  no  Lssue  with  mv 
rolleague.s  in  the  Senate,  because  I  know- 
that  they  fought  the  good  fight  to  keep 
the  amendment  in  the  bill.  TliLs  battle 
was  lo-st  in  the  Hoase  of  Reprc-^entatives. 
But  I  am  grateful,  in  particular,  for 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguLshed  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  distin- 
guu'.hed  .senior  Senator  from  Colorado, 
who  I  know  feel  strongly  about  this  mat- 
ter, as  I  do. 

Nonethele.s.s  I  am  distressed,  for  most 
of  us  know  that  the  pnmar>-  reason  for 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment  was  the 
fact  that  there  are  .some  Members  of  the 
other  bodv  who  are  unhappy  with  the 
Director  of  the  Pa,s.sport  Office. 

They  have  been  .successful  to  date  in 
preventing  the  Passport  Office  from  per- 
forming Its  duty  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

I  suspect  they  will  not  be  satisfied  until 
the  able  ar.d  efficient  Director  of  the 
Passport  Office  has  been  forced  to  re- 
sign. 

I  am  not  tellins  stories  out  of  school, 
for  this  is  common  knowledge.  But  this 
busine.ss  .must  stop,  because  it  is  the 
.American  taxpayers  who  arc  suffenng. 

May  I  remind  the  Senate,  as  I  did  on 
Thursday  night  when  I  Introduced  my 
amendment,  that  the  Passport  Office 
brought  in  a  profit  to  the  Treasury  of 
$10  9  million  in  fiscal  1969. 

I  suspect  that  the  Passport  Office  is  the 
only  agency  which  is  operating  totally 
in  the  black,  and  they  are  on  the  ^ood 
.side  of  the  ledger  to  the  tune  of  $10.9 
million. 

It  is  shocking  to  me  that  we  cannot 
£;ivp  the  Passport  Office  an  additional 
S3 10.000  for  public  .service,  when  it  is 
Efivlne  us  $10  9  million. 

It  is  even  more  disturbing  to  think 
that  while  we  are  appropriating  billions 
of  dollars  for  many  new  programs,  some 
of  which  may  prove  to  be  of  question- 
able value,  we  cannot  i:;ve  $310,000  to 
provide  this  .service  which  is  owed  to  and 
badly  needed  by  the  American  taxpayer. 
Mr  President,  American  citizens  are 
forced  to  wait  in  long  lines,  suffer  In- 
terminable delays  and  travel  long  d:s 
tances  in  tr>'ing  to  obtain  passports. 


It  is  true  in  the  States  of  Connecticut 
and  Alaska. 

It  is  true  in  many  parts  of  New  York 
and  California. 
It  is  true  in  Detroit. 
It  is  true  in  Dallas. 
It  is  true  In  Houston. 
It  is  true  In  Port  Worth. 
And  it  is  going  to  be  true  in  just  about 
ev-ery  part  of  the  country  once  the  jumbo 
jets  and  the  SST  provide  less  expensive 
travel  possibilities  for  large  numbers  of 
Americans. 

I  shall  not  take  any  more  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  at  this  hour.  However,  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  serve  notice  that 
Members  of  the  other  body  will  no  lonsiir 
be  able  to  prevent  the  Passport  Offic 
from  maintaining  its  excellent  record  ■. : 
efficiency  and  ser\ice  because  of  a  per- 
sonal pique. 

As  soon  as  Congress  reconvenes,  I  in- 
tend to  submit  legislation  which  will.  :n 
effect,  allow  the  Passport  Office  some  lin- 
eal autonomy.  If  the  Passport  Office  li 
bringing  in  $10.9  million  worth  of  profit, 
then  I  shall  endeavor  to  insure  that  tlj./ 
Passport  Office  will  be  able  to  use  some 
of  this  profit  to  serve  the  American  ta.\- 
payer. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  intends  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter  soon  after  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  January. 

Again,  I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  who  fought  so  valiantly  on 
the  conference  committee  to  sustain  my 
amendment.  I  know  that  they  will  join  me 
next  year  in  trying  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent solution  for  the  present  passport 
dilemma.  I  look  forward  to  their  counsel 
and  their  help  on  this  matter  of  concern 
to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  any  time  I  have  re- 
maining 

Mr.    SCOTT.  Mr.    President.    I   yield 
back  iny  remaining  time. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!   Vote!  Vote! 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
■yea"  is  to  recede? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentar>-  inquiry,  since  I  did  not  fully  im- 
derstand  the  Senator.  A  vote  "yea"  is  to 
recede  from,  the  Senate  wording  and  a 
vote  "nay"  is  to  continue  with  the  Sen- 
ate wording.  In  other  words,  to  vote 
"yea"  is  to  accept  the  wording  of  the 
House  under  amendment  No.  33.  Is  that 
correct? 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.  A   vote 
yea"  to  recede  would  take  the  Senate 
language  out  of  the  bill. 

.All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  ito  insistence 
on  its  amendment  No.  33.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  'when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  *Mr. 
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Ribicoff)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  v  when  his  name  was  called) . 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsln(  Mr.  Nelson)  .  If  he 
v-'ere  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
•yea":  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
•■yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervin)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  witiidraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son', the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
<  Mr.  Ellender)  .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee)  .  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Symington),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Axlott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
•  Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  39, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 39 

Aiken 

Hart 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Broolce 

Javlts 

Pell 

Church 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Schwelker 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Scott 

Goodell 

Mclntyre 

Smith.  111. 

Grlffln 

Miller 

Tvdlncs 

Harrts 

Mondale 
NAYS— 29 

Williams,  N.J. 

Allen 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Pulbrlght 

Randolph 

Bible 

Gore 

Smith.  Maine 

Burdlck 

Gumey 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.Va. 

Holland 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Williams,  Del. 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

PRESENT   AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 5 

Tarborough,  against. 

Long,  against. 

Mansfield, 

for. 

Metcalf .  for. 

Gravel,  for 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Allott 

Fong 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

RlblcofT 

Case 

Hatfield 

Russell 

Cook 

Hollings 

Saxbe 

Cooi)er 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Cotton 

McGee 

Symington 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Murphy 

Tower 

Ervin 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

So  the  motion  that  the  Senate  recede 
from  its  insistence  on  its  amendment 
No.  33  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  just  taken. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  have 
we  disposed  of  the  conference  report? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  com- 
pletes action  on  the  conference  report. 


S.  3298— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  BE  CITED  AS  THE  "FISHERY 
PRODUCTS  PROTECrriON  ACT  OP 
1969" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  protect  consumers  and  to  assist  the 
commercial  fishing  industry  by  providing 
for  the  inspection  of  establishments 
processing  fish  and  fishery  products  in 
commerce,  and  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  commer- 
cial fishing  industry  in  meeting  such  re- 
quirements. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3298)  to  protect  consimiers 
and  to  assist  the  commercial  fishing  In- 
dustry by  providing  for  the  inspection  of 
establishments  processing  fish  and  fish- 


ery products  in  commerce,  and  to  amend 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
the  commercial  fishing  industry  in  meet- 
ing such  requirements  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3298 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tills  Act 
may  be  cited  aa  the  "Fishery  Products  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
( 1  \  The  term  "commerce"  means  travel, 
trade,  traffic,  transportation,  or  conuniinlca- 
tlon  in  any  State  and  a  point  outside  thereof, 
or  between  points  In  the  same  State  but 
through  a  p>olnt  outside  thereof; 

(2)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Statee 
of  the  United  States,  Its  territories  and  ix»- 
sesslons,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  acting  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries; 

(4)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion; 

(5)  The  term  "fish"  means  any  aquatic 
animal  or  part  thereof  intended  for  human 
food; 

(6)  The  term  "fishery  products"  means  any 
edible  part  of  fish  that  Is  processed  sepa- 
rately or  In  combination  with  other  Ingredi- 
ents for  human  food; 

(7)  The  terms  "process"  or  "processed" 
or  "processing"  means  the  handling,  storing, 
preparation,  production,  manufacture,  pre- 
serving, packing,  transporting  or  holding  of 
any  fish  or  fishery  products; 

(8)  The  term  "wholesome"  means  sound, 
healthful,  clean,  and  otherwlae  suitable  for 
use  as  hviman  food; 

(9)  The  term  "unwholesome"  meanfi — 

(A)  unsound,  Injurtous  to  health,  or  other- 
wise rendered  unsuitable  for  use  aa  human 
food;  or 

(B)  consisting  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance;   or 

(C)  presence  of  bacteria  of  public  signifi- 
cance; or 

(D)  processed  under  unsanitary  condi- 
tions whereby  fish  or  any  fishery  products 
may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth,  or 
whereby  any  fishery  products  may  have  been 
rendered  injurious  to  health;  or 

(E)  packaged  in  a  container  composed  of 
any  jxilsonous  or  deleterious  substance 
which  may  render  the  contents  Injurious  to 
health; 

( 10)  The  term  "Inspection  service"  means 
the  agency  or  agencies  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  having  the  responsibility  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(11)  The  term  "inspector"  means  any  per- 
son authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  inspect 
fish  and  fishery  products; 

(12)  The  term  "official  Inspection  mark" 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

(13)  The  term  "official  establishment" 
means  any  establishment  that  has  been  is- 
sued a  certificate  of  registration  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(14)  The  term  "establishment"  means  the 
premises,  buildings,  structures,  facilities,  and 
equipment  used  in  the  processing  of  fish  and 
fishery  products; 

(15)  The  term  "vessel  of  the  United 
States"  means  any  vessel  of  five  net  tons  and 
upward  that  is  enrolled,  licensed,  or  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  vessels  em- 
ployed In  the  fisheries; 

(16)  The  terms  "container"  or  "package" 
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Include  but  =ire  not  limited  to,  «ny  box,  c»n 
tin.  cloth,  piastlc,  or  any  otfter  receptacle, 
wrapper,  or  cover. 

il7i  The  term  label"  means  any  written, 
printed,  or  jfraphlc  material  upc.n  the  ship- 
ping container  (  nnv  or  upon  tne  imme- 
diate container  of  the  flsherv  prr.ducc  or  ac- 
companyin<  sich  prrxluct.  including,  but  not 
limited,  to  the  individual  consumer  package. 
■  18)  The  term  snipping  .x)nta.ner  '  means 
any  container  used  '  r  intended  for  use  In 
packaging  "rie  product  packed  m  an  mime- 
dia'f*  f'  n'alner 

M9i  The  term  immediate  cuntainer'  in- 
cludes any  consiimer  package  or  any  other 
container  In  which  Ssh  .r  fishery  pnxlucts. 
n  it  C'ln^umer  p.ickaged    *'e  packed 

3ec.  3  Congre.ss  declare.s  t.'int  wholesome 
flsh  and  flshery  pr  idurts  are  an  important 
source  of  the  Nation's  food  supply.  i»nd  that 
unwholesf>me  and  adulterated  fish  or  fishery 
products  moving  in  the  channels  of  com- 
n-.erce  (ir  directly  affecting  commerce  are  in- 
jurious to  the  consumers,  adversely  affect  the 
marketing  jf  wholesome  tlsh  and  fishery 
products,  result  in  losses  to  pnxlucers  and 
fishermen  and  limit  markets  for  stich  prod- 
ucts It  is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  prevent 
such  adverse  effects 

Sec.  4.  I  at  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
o£  this'ict.  the  Secretary  shall  conduct,  di- 
rectly or  by  contract,  a  sur-.ey  of  the  methods, 
practices,  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
estabiumpnts  la  the  United  States  and  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  processing  fish  or 
l.shPTV  r'-  f'lH-r  ,  r*ie  .Secretarv  "hiill  'hen  de- 
\elop  and  promulgate,  by  regulation,  ade- 
quate unitary  .standards  and  practices  for 
establishments  processing  flsh  or  fishery 
products  in  anv  State  for  movement  in  com- 
merce and  fcr  efitabllshments  the  operations 
of  which  directly  affect  the  movement  of  flsh 
and  flsherv  products  In  commerce  and  for 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 

bi  The  'ecretary  shall,  based  on  studies, 
surveys,  ani  other  information.  aUo  Issue 
adequate  and  e'Tectlve  regT-Uatlon-i  -o  assure 
.  1 1  that  impor'etl  flsh  or  flsherv  products  axe 
safe,  healthful,  wholesome,  un-dul'.erated, 
and  suitable  for  human  food  and  i3i  that 
the  con'alners  of  such  prixluc^s  ire  safe  and 
comply  with  such  sanitary  standax'ls  as  he 
may  prescribe 

(c»  Such  rerula'lons  shall  be  promulgated 
wtthln  one  vear  a;ter  the  effective  date  of 
thU  -Act 

3f.-  5  Effe-"l''e  two  years  a:rer  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der section  4  of  this  Acf 

ill  No  person  shall  process  any  flsh  or 
ftsherr  priiducts  in  uiy  es*ab!!Ahment  'r.r 
movement  In  commerce  or  In  any  establish- 
ment the  -■peraflons  of  which  directly  affect 
the  movement  of  flsh  and  fliherv  products  in 
commerce  unlei"?  3t.ch  establishment  has 
been  issued  a  certlflca'e  of  reeistratlon  br 
the  Secreriry.  or  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
se:uon  8  or  -h..^  Act.  tiiat  the  Sta'e  where-n 
such  estaMi.'hment  ts  located  prcvldi.-s  an 
adequate  and  enforcl^le  svsrem  of  -egula- 
tlon.  certlflcat'on.  and  Inspecion  of  >\ich 
est-abllshment  and  the  flsh  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts proce>!sed  therein 

i2i  No  f.^h  or  fls.'iery  products  .hall  be 
Imported  into  tne  United  States  unless  they 
c>>mply.  a^.  Ic-ertnined  by  the  Secretary,  with 
the  rei'iilafions  issued  under  section  4  of 
this  Ac  f  r  imported  flsh  and  fl.shery  prod- 
ucts All  Imported  flsh  and  fishery  products, 
Skfter  en'rv  n'o  any  State  m  compliance  with 
such  regu'aions.  shall  be  treated  i.s  dome.'^tlo 
tlsh  aad  flsnerv  products  within  tlje  meanin? 
of.  and  ^ubitjct  :■>.  the  provisions  .:f  ^his  Act. 
(3)  The  Secretary  of  State.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  shall  encourage  foreign 
countries  impcrtlng  flsh  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts ini^i  iinv  .State  to  establish  enforcibie 
sanitary  standards  and  practices  for  estab- 


lishments and  veanels  of  those  countries 
processlni;  fl.sh  and  IlKhery  products  for  such 
impurt-ttlon  and  a  system  of  certification 
and  inspection  of  such  establishments  and 
vessels  Su.-h  st.mdards  and  pra»;tu-fa  must 
be  consKstent  with  •.iu-s*'  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  The  .Secretary  may 
authorize  such  countries  to  use  an  official 
inspection  mark  i>n  each  immediate  con- 
tainer and  .shipping  ciintalner  of  Imported 
whole«i>me  and  unadulterated  fishery  prod- 
ucts No  .-ountry  shall  use  such  a  mark  on 
containers  of  unpcrted  fishery  products  un- 
less authorized  by  the  Secretary  Containers 
with  unauthorized  innrk.s  shall  not  be  >U- 
lowed  t.»  enter  \t\Uj  any  State 

Sec  8  ui  ■  .Any  person  who  Ls  required  by 
section  5  of  this  Act  to  ha\e  a  certificate  of 
registration,  and  w.ho  Is  denied  a  certificate 
of  regl.-tratlon  shall  upon  request  be  gl^en 
a  hearing  by  the  Secretary  whose  determina- 
tion shnll  be  final 

lb,  The  certificate  of  registration  of  any 
otllcl.ii  establishment  that  falls  to  comply 
with  the  pro\Lsluns  of  t-his  .Act  and  the  regu- 
!ri'lon.i  Usued  tliereunder  may  be  suspended 
up<jn  notice  bv  the  secretary  The  holder  ol 
the  suspended  certificate  may  at  any  time 
apply  for  .'elnatatement  of  the  certificate, 
and  t.ie  .Secretary  ahull  immediately  rein- 
state it  if.  after  .in  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
he  finds  that  adequate  mea.sures  have  been 
taken  r-o  comply  with  the  reqvilrements  of 
the  .Act  and  regulatlciis 

ic)  -Any  mspectiir  shall  have  access  to  any 
offlrlal  esuibllshment  for  'he  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  the  conditions  of  the 
certKlcate  are  being  compiled  with  Denial  of 
accesc'  for  such  lnsp>ect:on  shall  be  k,'round 
for  suspension  of  the  certificate 

Sec.  7  (a)  In  order  to  provide  technical 
assiitance  to  the  com.merclal  fishing  Indus- 
try in  meeting  the  requirements  of  "his  Act 
and  the  regulations  issued  thereunder,  the 
Secret.iry  shall  utilize  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  the  provisions  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life .Act   if  19S6   a.s  :ime:'.ded 

.bi  Section  4  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956  (70  Stat.  1121;  16  U.3.C.  742c)  Is 
amended — 

1 1 )  by  Inserting  before  the  i>erlod  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (ai  the  following:  "or  nev.- 
or  operating  establishments  processing  flsh 
and  flsherv  products  subject  to  regulations 
issued  under  the  Fishery  Products  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1969"-. 

iJ)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  the 
word  "gear"  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (bli4l  the  words  "and  establishments 
processing  fish  and  fishery  products",  and  bv 
inserting  before  the  period  at  tae  end  if  suc.'i 
sentence  the  phr.-vse  "and  commercial  fish 
prccessors"; 

i3i  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
word  "applicant"  In  subsection  (bii5)  the 
wordb  "for  a  loun  relating  lo  vessels  or  gear", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  applicant  for  a  loan 
relating  to  an  establishment  processing  flsh 
and  Ushery  products  shall  have  the  aolUty. 
experience  re;»iurces,  and  nther  qiiallficatiuns 
nece.^siiry  to  operate  and  maintain  the  estab- 
lishment In  a  sound,  businesslike  manner": 
and 

i4i  by  amending  the  la.'t  sentence  of  sub- 
section (CI  of  such  section  to  read  as  fol- 
lows. "There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  fisheries  loan  fund  the  sum  of 
S35. 000.000  to  provide  Initial  capital." 

ici  Section  7(al  of  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife 
.Act  of  1956  (70  Stat  1122;  16  D.S.C.  742f  (a)  ) 
is  amended- - 

(li  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)    as  paragraphs   (5i    and   (6i:    and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  to  read  as  frUows: 

"'41  provide  technical  assL-^tance  to  the 
commercial    fishing   industry    in   developing 


economically  leaslble  technical  Improve- 
ments lo  meet  any  stai.d  ^rds  of  sanitation 
and  qu.Uuy  control  for  the  procesolng  of  fish 
and  fishery  produc;s  promulgated  under  the 
Fishery  PicxU.cts  Protection  .Act  of  1969  and 
anv  other  pifiv.slons  of  such  .Act.  and  to 
assure  that  the  procestlng  of  all  flsh  and 
fishery  prcxlact*  fully  cmplles  with  such 
standards. " 

Sec  8  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  each 
State  u>  provide  an  adeqni'e  system  of  regu- 
latlf>n.  csrtlflcitlon,  and  inspection  of  estab- 
I'shmfits  ict'ed  In  the  -State  'hat  process 
flsh  .ind  risherv  products  :  ir  movement  ;n 
'•'immerre  and  establishments  the  operations 
f  which  directly  affect  the  movement  of  :>h 
and  fishery  products  In  c  .^mtnerce.  .siiri  'ij. 
flsh  and  IlFhery  produces  processed  therein 
Inc  udlnp  htit  .lot  limited  t'  the  proniulf.  - 
Hon  and  enforcement  of  .sanitary  standards 
and  priictir  -s  that  are  ci'iu  "tent  with  Mi  '>• 
pt'L-^iulgat'd  by  the  .Secrct.iry  Whenever  il  e 
.Serr^f^rv  determines  th.M  St.ae  has  pro- 
vided such  system,  he  shall  publish  in  "e 
Federal  RegKter  a  notice  to  that  effect  and 
thereafter  establ!shment.s  .iiid  persons  :ii 
that  State  shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  said  svFtem  in  I'eu  of  the-  rcauire- 
iTients  of  thiF  .Act.  except  that  nothing  in  this 
section  s.hall  preclude  the  Sec.-etarv  ir^rn 
rescinding  'uch  notice  and  reassertlne  Fed- 
era'  Jurisdiction  over  s  ich  establlshmen-s 
and  persons  under  this  Act  if  he  determiners 
that  such  action  Is  in  the  public  Interest 
Sf  c  9  For  the  purpose  :'f  this  .Act,  fish  and 
fi.shery  products  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
-iduJterat'-d — 

(li  If  thev  bear  or  L-onfam  inv  pDlsonou.-. 
or  deleierl'ju-,  .lUbsiance  which  may  render 
tliem  injurljus  to  health,  but,  ;f  the  sub- 
stance Is  no'  an  added  .substance  such  fi.<-h 
and  fi.'^hery  pr.iducts  shall  not  be  considered 
adulterated  under  this  paragraph  If  the 
quantity  of  such  substuncr  :n  such  flsh  and 
fishery  products  does  not  ordinarily  render 
them  injurious  lo  health:  or 

(21  If  they  bear  or  contain  anv  added 
poisonous  or  added  deleterious  substance, 
unle.ss  such  substance  Is  permitted  In  their 
pr.xluctlon  )r  Is  un  iv.ild.tb'e  und*^  ^n-^d 
manufacturing  practices,  as  mav  be  de'er- 
.mlned  by  the  Secretary  or  under  other  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law  limiting  or  'oleratlng  the 
quantity  of  such  added  sub-tanre.  exrep; 
that  any  quantity  of  .su"h  uddef"  sub.-rinres 
exceed. ng  the  limits  so  fixed  .shall  also  be 
deem.ed  to  constitute  adul  erat! :n:  or 

(1^1  If  any  sub.'tance  has  ijeen  substituted, 
wholly  or  In  par*  therefor:  f'r 

;4i  If  damage  ir  Inferir.Tlty  hao  been  con- 
cealed in  any  manner;  or 

(5)  If  ,:ny  sub.5tanre  has  been  added  there- 
to or  mixed  or  packed  thf.-evvlt':.  i^o  ..s  :  j  !n- 
crcT-se  Its  bulk  or  welg.ht,  or  reduce  Its 
quality,  or  make  It  app?ar  better  or  of  greater 
value  than  i;  is 

Sec.  10  Every  vessel  of  the  Unit;:!  States 
harvestlnc;  ■it  processln.;  fish  or  flshen,'  prod- 
ucts for  movement  In  commerce  shall  be  con- 
structed, eqi'lpped.  operated.  a"d  maintained, 
to  meet  such  sanltarv  standards  ai:d  prac- 
tlcej  as  the  Secretarv  mav  pre.scrlbe. 

Sec,  11.  -All  fish  and  flsherv  prodticts  proc- 
essed in  an  ^ifBclal  establishment  for  move- 
ment in  commerce  or  in  an  ofEcial  establish- 
ment the  operations  of  which  directly  afTect 
the  movement  of  fish  and  fishery  product.-  m 
commerce  or  on  vessels  of  the  United  States 
and  the  containers  of  such  products  shall 
be  subject  to  inspection  and  relnspectlon  by 
sampling  or  other  methods  by  the  Secretary 
at  any  time  when  processed  for  Introduction 
into  commerce. 

Sec  12.  (a)  Each  Immediate  container  and 
shipping  container  of  wholesome  and  un- 
adulterated fishery  products  may  bear  Ic 
UUstlnctly  legible  form  at  the  time  such  prod- 
ucts leave  the  official  establishment  an  ofH- 
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clal  inspev-tlon  mark.  Such  container  shall 
bear  in  distinctly  legible  form  the  name  of 
the  products,  a  statement  of  Ingredients,  If 
fabricated  from  two  or  more  Ingredients,  In- 
cluding a  declaration  as  to  artificial  flavors, 
colors,  or  preservatives.  If  any,  the  net 
weight  ur  other  appropriate  measure  of  the 
contents  of  such  container,  and  the  name  of 
the  processor  or  the  name  and  addrees  of  the 
distributor.  The  Secretary  may  permit  rea- 
sonable variations  and  grant  exemptions 
from  the  foregoing  requirements  when.  In 
his  Judgment,  such  variations  and  exemp- 
tions would  effectuate  the  ptirpose  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  use  of  any  written,  printed,  or 
^.-r&phlc  matter  on  or  accompanying  any 
fishery  products  or  the  Immediate  container 
or  shipping  container  thereof  leaving  an  of- 
ficial establishment  which  is  false  or  mis- 
leading In  any  manner  Is  prohibited. 

(C)  No  fishery  products  leaving  an  official 
establishment  may  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
bv  any  person  under  any  false  or  deceptive 
name  KstKbli.-hed  trade  names  which  are 
usual  to  such  products  and  which  are  not 
frtl.se  and  deceptive  are  permitted. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
label  used  or  prepared  for  use  by  any  per- 
s  .n  Is  false  or  misleading  In  any  particular, 
;:e  may  order  such  jaerson  to  discontinue  the 
ise  of  such  label  except  as  modified  In  the 
n'.anner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
person  may  request  a  hearing,  but  the  use  of 
the  label  shall,  if  the  Secretary  so  directs,  be 
withheld  pending  a  hearing  and  final  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary.  Such  final  deter- 
mination shall  be  conclusive  unless  within 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  such  de- 
•ermination  such  person  appeals  to  the 
United  .States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  such  person  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  or  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  .Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  An 
appeal  may  be  taken  by  filing  with  the  clerk 
.if  such  court  a  written  petition  praying  that 
the  Secretary'?  order  be  set  aside  or  modified 
In  the  manner  stated  In  the  petition,  to- 
gether with  a  bond  In  such  sum  as  the  court 
may  determine  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings,  if  the  court  so  directs.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  204  (b)  through  (h)  of  the 
Act  of  August  15,  1921,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1941.  shall  be  applicable  to  appeals  taken 
under  this  section. 

Stc.  13.  No  person  shall — 

(11  Process,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  transport, 
liT  deliver  any  flsh  or  fishery  products  from 
raiv  establishment  for  movement  In  com- 
merce or  the  operations  of  which  directly  af- 
fect the  movement  cf  flsh  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts *n  commerce  tr  from  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  which  is  unv.h^.'lesome,  ad'.U- 
'e'ated.  or  "therv.t-fe  unsuitable  for  use  as 

■  rr.fin   food: 

f2^  Sell  or  othert^-lse  dispose  of  for  hu- 
man food  any  fi.sh  or  fishery  products  which 
have  been  Inspected  and  declared  to  be  un- 
'■'hole-'-rhT'  'r  ?du  torated  rr  c'herv.dse  un- 
suitable for  use  of  human  food  under  this 
.\ct; 

3)  Dsifver,  '(sc've,  tian-port,  sell,  or 
rif'er  for  sale  or  troiisport  for  human  food 
any  flsh  or  part  thereof  separately  or  In 
"■■mblnat'.on  with  other  Ingredients,  other 
than  fishery  pr'>ducts.  from  an  official  estab- 
lishment or  ves.?el  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept In  accordance  v\'1th  the  provisions  of 
this  .Act; 

'41  Deliver,  receive,  transport,  sell,  or  offer 
for  sale  or  transport  for  human  focxl  fish 
■^ir  fishery  product. 3  from  an  establishment 
■J.".^.ose  c^rtific.'.te  .•>f  registration  has  been 
suspended: 

1 51  U^€  or  reuie  any  immediate  or  shipping 
container  bearing  an  official  Inspection  mark 
except  for  fishery  products  from  an  oflSclal 
establishment  unless  the  mark  Is  removed, 
obliterated,  or  otherwise  destroyed; 

(6)    Falsely    make    or   Issue,   alter,   forge. 


simulate,  counterfeit,  use,  or  possess  any 
official  Inspection  certificate,  memorandum, 
mark,  or  other  identification,  or  device  for 
making  such  mark  or  identification  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  or  cause,  procure,  aid,  assist 
In,  or  be  a  party  to,  such  false  making, 
Issuing,  altering  forging,  simulating,  ccnin- 
terfeltlng,  use,  or  poBsesslon  contrary  to  the 
provlslonB  ot  thle  Act. 

Sec.  14.  For  the  purpoee  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  any  person  engaged  in 
the  business  of  processing,  transpwrting, 
shipping,  or  receiving  fish  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts for  moivement  In  commerce  or  conduct- 
ing operations  which  directly  affect  the 
movement  of  flsh  or  fishery  prcxlucts  In  com- 
merce shall  maintain  records  showing,  to 
the  extent  that  such  person  Is  concerned 
therewith,  the  receipt,  delivery,  sale,  move- 
ment, or  disposition  of  flsh  or  fishery  prod- 
ucto  and  shall,  upKjn  request,  permit  the 
Secretary  at  reasonable  times  to  Inspect 
such  records.  Such  records  shall  be  main- 
tained for  a  reasonable  period  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  15.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  wholesale  establishment 
where  the  only  processing  involved  Is  the 
cutting  up  of  flsh  or  fishery  products  for  sale 
to  retail  outlets  of  any  kind  or  description; 
or  to  any  retail  establishments  primarily  en- 
gaged In  selling  flsh  and  fishery  products  and 
other  Items  directly  to  retail  consumers;  or 
to  any  fisherman  selling  flsh  ixarvested  by 
him  directly  to  retail  consumers. 

Sec.  16.  The  cost  of  inspection  of  flsh  or 
fishery  products,  establishments,  vessels,  con- 
tainers, labels,  or  other  matters  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  and  the  regulations  Issued 
thereunder  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States,  except  that  the  cost  of  overtime  and 
holiday  pay  for  Inspection  service  performed, 
in  an  establishment  subject  to  Inspection  at 
the  convenience  of  the  establishment  and 
not  owing  to  the  conditions  of  harvesting  or 
processing  beyond  the  control  of  the  estab- 
lishment, shall,  at  such  rates  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations be  borne  by  such  eEtabllshnient.  Stuns 
received  by  the  Secretary  for  such  work  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which 
payments  for  such  work  were  made. 

Sec  17.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  for  good  cause 
shown  to  restrain  any  violation  of  this  -Act 
or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder. 

Sec.  18.  All  fish  and  fishery  products  ue- 
ttrniined  to  be  unwholesome  or  adulterated 
pursuant  to  any  inip.'ction  or  rcinspectloi. 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  11  of  this  .Act 
shall  be  condemned.  Any  person  whose  llsh 
and  fishery  products  are  condemned  may  ap- 
peal to  the  Secretary  from  such  initial  in- 
.i^pection  and  the  condemned  fish  and  fishery 
products  shall  be  marked  and  segregated 
ponding  ruch  appeal.  The  determination  of 
the  Secretary  on  appeal  shall  be  final  and  If 
he  sustains  the  initial  de'ermination  the  fish 
•>.nd  fishery  products  shall  be  destroyed.  Any 
.  sh  and  fishery  prodvcts  that  may  be  made 
wholesome  and  tmadulterated  bv  reprocess- 
ing shall  not  be  condemned  and  destroyed 
If  reprocessed  under  'he  supervision  rf  an 
inspector  and  found  !•"  him  to  be  v.'hcle- 
some  and  unadulterated. 

Sec.  19.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  may  utilize  the  services,  equipment, 
and  facilities  of  any  Federal  agency  with  or 
without  reimbursement  in  carrvinp  out  the 
•^rovlsion.s  of  this  Act  and  may  designate  any 
Federal  agency  as  an  in.'^pectlon  agency. 

Sec.  20.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
•■emalnder  of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
^uch  provision  to  other  persons  and  clrcum- 
s lances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


S.  3299— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  A  $100  MINIMUM  IN 
MONTHLY  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  $100  minimum  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  in  1935,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Con- 
gress recognized  its  responsibility  to  our 
senior  citizens.  However,  even  at  that 
time.  President  Roosevelt,  in  signing 
this  progressive  measure,  stated  that  the 
provisions  adopted  under  the  act  were 
but  the  cornerstone  of  a  program  he  in- 
tended to  expand  and  develop  until  all 
senior  citizens  were  guaranteed  financial 
independence. 

The  act  pa.ssed  in  1935,  requiring  the 
contribution  of  both  the  employer  and 
employee  in  the  form  of  a  payroll  tax, 
was  based  on  the  goal  of  pro\'iding  a 
supplemental  income  to  the  aged  at  re- 
tirement. In  the  years  since  its  enact- 
ment, the  Congress  has  made  substantial 
changes  in  both  the  benefit  structure 
and  in  eligibility  requirements.  But,  to 
date,  we  have  not  recognized  that  the 
premi.se  of  a  supplemental  income  is  not 
valid.  Por  we  have  learned  that  for  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  social  security 
recipients,  the  income  they  receive  in 
the  form  of  benefits  is  their  only  income. 

Recognition  of  this  fact  forces  as 
to  realize  that  many  of  our  elderly  must 
live  in  poverty.  If  we  are  to  end  poverty 
among  the  elderly,  we  must  begin  to 
work  toward  the  prowion  of  an  adequate 
income  based  on  social  .security  bene- 
fits. I  have  long  supported  the  need  for 
such  a  measure,  as  have  many  of  my  col- 
leaeues. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  deserves  the 
earlv  consideration  of  the  Congre.ss  dur- 
ing the  next  session.  It  deserves  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  .And  it  1.=^  my  hope 
that  its  passage  v.-ill  i^.erve  a?  the  "chmer- 
st-one"  for  a  new  ctructure  designed  to 
guarantee  a  life  free  of  poverty  and  in- 
dignity for  all  of  America's  elderly 
citizens. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  ap:n-opriate!v  re- 
ferred; and.  without  o;:jectlon,  the  bill 
Mill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3299  i  to  amend  tlie  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  1.5-percent 
across-the-board  inrrea.sF  in  monthly 
bene.its  with  a  minimum  primary  insur- 
ance amount  of  $100,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennfdy,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  rffe-red  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follov,\s: 
S.  3299 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcsentati'-cs  of  the  United  States  of 
AvifTira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
.Amendments  of  1970". 

INCREASE  IN  OLO  AGE.  .SURVIVORS  .^ND  DISABIUTT 
INSVRANCE   BENEFITS 

Sec.  2.  la)  The  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1969  are  amended  as  follows: 

(11  Section  1002(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  table  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof: 
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(Primary  insurance 
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un 
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1967  act) 
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provided  in 
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referred  to 

sec  203(a)) 

benefit  (as  leter- 

Insurance 

monthly 

wage (is 

retprred  to 

sec  203(a)) 

mned  under 

amount 

determined  under 

in  the 

on  the  basis 

mined  under 

amount 

determined  under 

in  the 

on  the  tiasis 

suDsec.  (3))  IS  — 

(as  Jelar- 
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under 

suBsec. 

suhsec  (B))  IS— 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsection 

of  his  Mages 

inrl  setf- 

1  subsec,  (d))  is— 

(as  deter- 

lubsec 

(b))  is- 

preceding 

paragraphs 
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employment 
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But  iQt 

j  1 1  u    mil 

employment 
income 

j                             But  not 
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under 

But  not 
more 

>-nore 

subsec. 

income 

At  least—           ttian— 

(c)).s- 

At  least - 

'.*Mn  - 

shall  Be- 

shall  be— 

At  least-           than— 

(O)  is- 

At  least  - 

than- 

shall  be- 

shall  be- 

$30.36 

$85.90  . 
or  less 

$141 

$100.00 

$150.00 

$188.80 
189.90 

$544 

549 

$548 

553 

$217.20 
218.40 

$419  CO 

421.60 

$30.37 30.32 

V  2) 

$142 

146 

100.30 

150.50 

191 

00 

554 

556 

219.70 

422.80 

$30.93...            31  36 

38.40 

147 

150 

101.  70 

152. 50 

192 

00 

557 

560 

220.80 

424.49 

$31.!7....            32.JO 

«.  50 

151 

155 

lOSOO 

154.50 

193 

00 

561 

563 

222.  00 

425.60 

$32.  Jl....            32.60 

90.80 

156 

160 

104.50 

156,80 
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00 

564 

567 
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161 

164 

105. 80 

158,70 

195  00 

568 
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224,  30 

428.  40 

$3321 33.88 

93.20 

165 

169 

107,20 

150. 80 

196 

00 

571 

574 

225,  40 

430.  00 

$33.89....            34.50 

94  40 

170 

174 

108.60 

152. 90 

197 

00 

575 

577 

226,  60 

431.20 

$34  51.    ..            35,00 

95  50 

175 

173 

110.00 

165.00 

198.00 

578 

581 

227.  70 

432.  80 

$35.31   ...            35.80 

96.80 

179 

183 

111.40 

167. 10 

199.  00 

582 

584 

228. 90 

434. 00 

$ii.81...^  -         38.40 

98.30 

184 

188 

112.70 

169.  10 

200.00 

585 

588 

230,00 

435. 60 

$36.41..^.        37.08 
$57.09..  r?^          37.50 

99.30 

189 

193 

114.20 

171.30 

201 

00 

589 

591 

231.20 

436  80 

100.50 

194 

197 

115.60 

173.40 

202, 

00 

592 

595 

232.  30 

438 -JO 

$37.61....            38.20 

101.60 

198 

202 

116.90 

175.40 

203 

00 

396 

598 

233  50 

439  60 

$»?!....            39.12 

102.90 

203 

207 

118.40 

177,60 

204 

00 

599 

602 

234  60 

441.  23 

$39.13....            39  68 

104.10 

208 

211 

119.80 

179.70 

205.  00 

603 

605 

235  80 

442  40 

$39.69....            40.33 

105,20 

212 

216 

121.00 

181.50 

206 

00 

606 

609 

236,  90 

444,  00 

$40.14 41.12 

136.50 

217 

221 

122.50 

183.80 

207 

00 

610 

612 

238.10 

■    445,20 

$41.13 41.76 

107.  70 

222 

225 

123.90 

185.90 

208.00 

613 

615 

239,20 

446, 83 

$41.77 42.44 

108.90 

226 

230 

125.90 

188.00 

209 

00 

617 

620 

240,  40 

448  40 

$42.45 43.20 

110.10 

231 

235 

126. 70 

190.  10 

210 

00 

621 

623 

241   50 

449.  60 

$43  21....             43.76 

111.40 

236 

239 

128.  20 

192.  30 

211 

00 

624 

627 

242.  ;o 

451.20 

$4377...               44.44 

112.60 

240 

244 

129.50 

195  20 

212 

00 

628 

630 

243.80 

452.  40 

$44.45 44.88 

113.70 

245 

249 

130.80 

199.20 

213.00 

631 

634 

245,  00 

454,00 

$44.89....           45.60 

115.00 

250 

253 

132.30 

202. 40 

214 

00 

635 

637 

245.10 

455.  20 

1 16.  20 

254 

258 

133.  70 

206.40 

215.00 

638 

641 

247.30 

456.80 

1 1 7.  30 

259 

263 

134.90 

210.40 

216.00 

542 

644 

248.  40 

458  00 

118.60 

264 

267 

136.40 

213.60 

217 

00 

645 
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249.60 

459.60 

119.80 

268 

272 

137.80 

217.60 

218.00 

649 

553 

250  70 

461.60 

' 

121.00 

273 

277 

139.20 

221.60 

634 

657 

252.  00 

463.20 

•. 

122.20 

278 

281 

140.  60 

224,  80 

658 
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253,  CiO 
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123.  40 

282 
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228,  80 

m 

6K 

254.  00 
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287 
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232. 80 
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292 
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236.00 

$H 

fi74 
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147  60 
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«M 
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m 
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m 
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m 
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399 
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404 
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325. 50 

77S 

^ 

2a0.  00 

510.  80 

156.  iJO 

408 

412 

179.40 

329.  50 

777 

281.00 

512.40 

157.10 

413 

417 

180.70 

333.60 

ffi 

7SS 

282.  00 

514  40 

158.20 

418 

421 

182.00 

336.  80 

7M 

7» 

283.00 

516.00 

159.40 

422 

426 

183.40 

340,80 

7M 

79S 

284.  00 

517.60 

160.50 

427 

431 
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344.80 
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707 

285.  00 

519.20 

161.60 

432 

436 
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348,  80 
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286.00 

521.20 

162.30 

437 

440 
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352,  00 
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MB 
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522.80 
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441 
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tM 
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determir 
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subsec.  (d))  is— 

(as  deter- 
mined 
under 

subsec.  (b))  is— 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employment 

subsec,  (d))  is— 

(as  deter- 
mined 
under 

subsec 
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preceding: 

paragraphs 

of  this 

of  his  wages 
and  self- 
employment 
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But  not 

But  r 

of 

But  not 

more 

subsec. 

more 

subsection 
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more 

subsec. 

more 

subsection 

income 
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(c))  is- 

At  least—           than— 

shall  be— 

shall  be— 

At  least—           than 

— 

(c))  is- 

At  least- 

than— 

shall  be— 

shall  be— 

$901               $904 

$310.00 

$552.  00 

»952 

$955 

$322.  00 

$582.40 

905                908 

311.00 

563.  60 

956 

959 

323.  00 

584,00 

909                 912 

312.00 

565.  20 

960 

963 

324,00 

585.  60 

913                 917 

313.00 

567,20 

964 

95S 

325  00 

587.60 

918                 921 

314.00 

558,  80 

969 

972 

o26.  00 

589. 20 

922                 925 

315.00 

570,40 

973 

S76 

327.  UO 

590.  80 

925                 929 

316.00 

572.  00 

977 

980 

328.00 

592.  40 

930                 934 

317.00 

574,  00 

981 

985 

329.  00 

594,  40 

935                 938 

318,00 

575.60 

986 

989 

330,00 

596.  00 

939                 942 

319.00 

577.20 

990 

993 

331,00 

597,60 

943                 946 

320.  00 

578.  80 

994 

997 

332.00 

599.20 

947                 951 

321.00 

580.  80 

998 

1.000 

333,00 

60U.40" 

(2)  Section  1003  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "M6"  each  place  that  It  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$73"  and  by  strlk- 
H.g  out  ■■$23"  each  place  that  It  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$36.50". 

( b  I  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
1 .1 1  shall  .'ipply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  ui"ider  Title  11  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  December  1969  and 
with  respect  to  lump-sum  death  payments 
under  such  Title  In  the  case  of  deaths  oc- 
curring after  December  1969, 

INCREASE    OF    EARNINGS    COUNTED    FOB    BENEFIT 
AND    TAX    PURPOSES 

Sec.  3  (a)  (1)  (A),  Section  209(al  (5)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
■.ind  prior  to  1973"  after  "1967". 

iB»  .Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•  (6)  That  part  of  remuneration  ■which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsections 
ci  this  section)  equal  to  $12,000  with  respect 
to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  indi- 
vidual during  any  calendar  year  after  1972, 
is  paid  to  such  individual  during  such  cal- 
enriar  vear;", 

i2)('Ai  Section  211(b)(1)(E)  of  such  Act 
is  .mended  by  inserting  "and  prior  to  1973" 
alter  ■1967",  and  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

iBi  Section  211(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

•iP)  For  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
1072,  (1)  $12,000,  minus  (11)  the  amount  of 
t!,e  wages  paid  to  such  individual  during  the 
taxable  year;  or", 

i3i(A)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (11)  of  such  Act 
1^  .imended  by  striking  out  "after  1967"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after  1967  and  be- 
iore  1973,  or  $12,000  In  the  case  of  a  calender 
year  after  1972". 

iB)  SecUon  213(a)  (2)  (Ul)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  1967"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  1967  and  be- 
'ore  1973  or  $12,000  In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  ending  after  1972". 

■1)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  excess 
over  $7,800  in  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1967"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
excess  of  $7,800  In  the  case  of  any  calendar 
year  after  1967  and  before  1973,  and  the  ex- 
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cess  over  $12,000  in  the  case  of  any  calendar 
year  after  1972", 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  1402  (B)(1)(E)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self -employment  income)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  before  1973" 
after  "1967",  and  by  striking  out  ";  or"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(B)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(P)  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  1972, 
(1)  $12,000,  minus  (11)  the  amount  of  the 
wages  paid  to  such  individual  during  the 
taxable  year;  or". 

(2)  Section  3121(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  wages)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$7,800"  each  pl.ace  it  appears 
and   inserting  In  lieu   thereof   "$12,000". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3122 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  service)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$7,800"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$12,000". 

(4)  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
returns  in  the  case  of  governmental  employ- 
ees in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  is  amended  by  striking 
our  "$7,800"  each  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$12,000". 

(5)  Section  6413(c)  (1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)   is  amended: 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  prior  to  the  calen- 
dar year  1973"  after  "the  calendar  year  1967"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "exceed  $7,800,"  the 
following:  "or  (E)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  year  1972,  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  him  during  such  year  exceed 
$12,000,";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  before  1973, 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  the 
first  $12,000  of  such  wages  received  in  such 
calendar  year  after  1972". 

(6)  Section  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  in 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  $7,800  for  any  calendar  year 
after  1967"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$7,800  for  the  calendar  year  1968,  1969,  1970, 
1971,  or  1972,  or  $12,000  for  any  calendar  year 
after  1972". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (a)(3)(A),  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  (except  paragraph 
(1)   thereof),  shall  apply  only  with  respect 


to  remuneration  paid  after  December  1972. 
The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)(2),  (a)(3)(B),  and  (b)(i)  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  1972.  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (4)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
calendar  years  after  1972, 


S.  3300— INTRODUCmON  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  BIRTHPLACE 
OF  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY  IN  ADAMS, 
MASS.,  AS  A  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  birthplace  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  in  Adams,  Mass.,  as  a  national 
historic  site,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  lived  in  that  period 
of  American  history  during  which  many 
■wrongs  were  righted  through  the  per- 
severance and  dedication  of  dynamic 
leaders.  Born  in  1820,  she  lived  to  see  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  granting  of 
citizenship  to  the  Negro.  But  she  did  not 
live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  the  goal 
to  which  she  devoted  her  energies  and 
her  life — voting  privileges  and  equal 
rights  for  women. 

Her  crusade  for  these  now  recognized 
rights  began  when  she  first  experienced 
discrimination — as  a  teacher  she  was 
forced  to  accept  S2.50  per  week  for  work 
for  which  a  man  teacher  was  paid  $10. 
She  also  learned  that  she  had  no  right  to 
keep  the  money  she  earned  if  her  father 
chose  to  keep  it.  At  that  time  a  single 
girl  was  under  the  legal  control  of  her 
father  until  she  married  and  became 
subject  to  the  legal  control  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Miss  Anthony  worked  for  50  years  for 
equal  rights  for  women,  especially  for 
the  voting  privilege.  She  appeared  before 
every  session  of  Congress  for  many  years. 
Her  slogan  was: 
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Principle,  not  poUcy:  Justice,  not  favor, 
men,  tiielr  rlghce  and  nothing  more:  women, 
their  rlgbu  and  nothing  leaa 

Through  her  efforts,  the  National 
Women  Suffrage  Association  wa«  or- 
ganized in  1M9,  with  EHlzabeth  Stanton 
as  president.  In  1890.  the  association 
merged  with  the  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association  to  become  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
again  with  Mrs.  Stanton  as  president.  In 
1892.  Miss  Anthony  became  president  and 
served  until  1900.  when  she  retired  at 
the  age  of  80. 

In  1872,  after  the  failure  to  have 
women  included  in  the  15th  amendment. 
Miss  .\nthony  and  15  fellow  crusaders — 
in  a  plan  to  test  the  letrality  of  woman 
suffrage  under  the  14th  amendment — 
registered  to  vote  m  Rochester.  N  Y  They 
actually  succeeded  in  casting  their  bal- 
lots but  were  promptly  arrested  and  con- 
victed of  Illegal  voting  Their  case  wa.s 
brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  which 
ruled  that  the  14th  amendment  did  not 
giv^  women  the  right  to  vote 

As  a  result  of  this  decision.  Miss  An- 
thony and  her  followers  proceeded  to 
have  introduced  in  Congress  an  amend- 
ment of  their  own.  Their  amendment, 
expressly  giving  the  vote  to  women,  was 
first  introduced  in  Congress  in  1878 

Miss  Anthony  died  m  1906  Fourteen 
years  later,  in  1920.  her  amendment  was 
finally  adopted. 

Mr  President,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  proud  of  our  native  daugh- 
ter The  NaUon  owes  her  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude Today,  as  we  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  contribution  of  women  to 
the  social  and  economic  well-being  of 
our  countr>'  we  must  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  noal  of  full  opportunity  for  women. 
For  even  today  many  inequities  still 
exist  in  our  treatment  of  women.  Many 
States  .'Jtill  maintain  laws  clearly  dis- 
criminatory and  many  of  us  still  prac- 
tice discrimination  m  our  treatment  of 
working  women. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  began  a  crusade 
which  IS — even  today— unfinished.  Her 
work  and  her  leadership  led  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  much  of  the  program 
she  advocated  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  agree  that  her  birthplace 
should  be  preserved  as  a  part  of  the 
national  park  system  and  I  am  more 
than  pleased  to  introduce  this  bill  to 
accomplish  that  end 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
ferred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
will  be  printed  in  the  RrroRn 

The  bill  S.  3300'  to  establish  the 
birthplace  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
Adams.  Mass..  as  a  national  historic  ."^Ite. 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr  Kennedy,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  m  the  Rfcord.  as  follow.s: 

S.  3300 
Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  acquire  on  behalf 
of   the   United   Stales   the   house   and   lot   in 


bill 
re- 

bill 


AdamA.  Massac husetta.  where  Susan  B  An- 
thony was  born  The  legal  description  of  such 
lot  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior 

S«c  a  The  Secretarv-  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing through  the  National  Park  Service,  shall 
administer,  protect,  develop,  and  maintain 
the  house  and  lot  acquired  pusuant  to  the 
first  section  as  a  historic  site  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  ot  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Parle  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  26, 
1916  '39  SUt   535,  16  use    l^l 

Sic  3  There  are  hereby  appropriated  such 
snms  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

srN^TZ    RESOLUTION     292 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  292.  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  troop  deployment 
m  Europe: 

Senators  T.almadge  Hughes.  Kennedy, 
FuLBRicHT.  BvKn  of  West  Virginia.  Mus- 
KiE.  Syscngton.  Sparkman.  Young  of 
Ohio,  Proxmire,  and  Inouye. 

Also  Senators  Hart,  Williams  of  New- 
Jersey.    Pastore.    Cannon,    Moss.    Yar- 

BOROUGH,     MONOALE.      ELLENDER.      HARRIS, 

BuRDicK.  Hatfield. 

Aiso  Senators  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
.\iKFN  Bavh.  Boggs.  Church,  Cook. 
Cr.^nston.  Dominick  Goodell.  Hollincs. 
and  Jordan  of  Idaho. 

Also  Senators  Long.  McGovern.  Met- 
CALF.  Nelson.  Pearson,  Saxbe,  Schweik- 
ER,  Tydings.  Magnuson.  Eagleton,  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  and  Hartke. 

In  addition  to  the  names  of  Senators 
Gravel  >ind  Randolph,  the  total  number 
now  IS  48. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
uon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  292 
Resolution  to  express  (he  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate  with   respect   to   troop  deployment   In 

Europe 

Whereaf.  the  foreign  policy  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  Stales  are  dedicated 
to  the  protection  of  o-ar  national  security, 
:^e  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  .\nicr- 
ic  .n  people,  and  the  maintenance  of  wor'.d 
peace:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States.  In  Implement- 
ing these  principles.  h.is  maintained  l.aree 
contingents  of  .\nierican  Armed  Porcee  In 
Europe,  together  with  air  ,\nd  naval  umts 
lor  twenty  ve«krs:  and 

Where.us  'he  .security  of  the  United  States 
.uid  Its  citizens  remains  Interwoven  wi'h  the 
security  o;'  other  iiatloiis  signatory  to  the 
North  Atlajitlc  Trejity  iis  It  was  when  the 
treaty  was  signed,  but  the  condition  of  our 
European  .xllies.  botn  economically  axid  mlU- 
t;ullv.  has  appre<!rvb!v  improved  since  large 
ontingents  of  forcee  were  deployed,  and 

Whereiis  the  means  and  capacity  of  all 
members  of  the  North  .\tlantlc  Treaty  Or- 
ganization to  provide  forces  to  resist  aggres- 
sion has  significantly  improved  since  the 
original  United  States  deployment:  and 

Whereas  the  commitment  by  all  members 


of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  based  upon 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  treaty  partners  in 
contributing  materials  and  men  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis,  but  such  contributions 
have  not  been  forthcoming  from  all  other 
members  of  the  organization;  and 

Whereas  relations  between  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  Europe  were  tense  when  the 
large  contingents  of  United  States  forces 
were  deployed  In  Europe  but  this  situation 
has  now  undergone  substantial  change  and 
relations  between  the  two  parts  of  Etirope 
are  now  characterized  by  an  increasing  two- 
way  flow  of  trade,  people,  and  other  peace- 
ful exchange;  and 

Whereas  the  preeent  policy  of  maintaining 
large  contingents  of  United  States  forces  .ind 
their  dependents  on  the  European  Continent 
also  contributes  further  to  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  problems  of  the  United  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rewired.  That — 
1 1  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  with 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  techniques 
I  if  modern  warfare  and  because  of  the  va-st 
increase  In  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
wage  war  .md  to  move  military  forces  and 
equipment  by  air.  a  substantial  reduction 
of  United  Statee  forces  permanently  ;■•.»- 
tloned  in  Europe  can  be  made  without  .d- 
versely  a.Tectlng  either  our  resolve  or  abliuy 
to  meet  our  commitment  under  tlie  North 
Atlantic  Treaty; 

i2i  S.  Res  99.  adopted  in  the  Senate.  Apr;l 
4  1951.  IS  amended  to  contain  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution  and.  where  the  resolutions 
may  conflict,  the  present  resolution  Is  con- 
trolling as  to  the  sense  of  the  Senate 


IN  PRAISE  OF  SENATE  EMPLOYEES 
FOR  THEIR  WORK  DURING  FIRST 
SESSION  OF  91ST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  .ve 
have  had  a  long,  hard  year  m  tliis  fir.'^t 
session  of  the  91st  Congress,  and  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  expres;^  my 
appreciation  to  all  the  employees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  who  have  ex- 
ecuted their  duties  in  the  iL>ual  exemplary- 
manner. 

We  are  fortimate  to  have  such  capable 
men  as  Mark  Trice  and  Bill  Brownncg 
and  their  staff  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  our  colleagues  across  the  wav  are 
well  served  by  Bob  Dunphy.  Frank  Valeo. 
Stan  Kimmitt,  and  their  assistants  Es- 
pecially helpful  during  this  year  !  ave 
been  Floyd  Riddick.  Parliamentaria".; 
Bernard  Somers,  Journal  Clerk:  Edward 
Mansur.  Jr..  legislative  clerk:  James 
Johnson,  assistant  legislative  clerk:  and 
Charles  J.  Drescher,  Chief  Reporter  of 
Debates,  as  well  as  the  other  t.ne  men 
who  work  '.nth  them  here  in  the  Senate 

A  particular  note  of  praise  is  do.s'^:ved 
by  the  Capitol  Police  Force.  They  itave 
had  to  handle  several  major  demonstra- 
tions, many  unusual  committee  sessions. 
and  scores  of  visitors  this  year  as  wrii  as 
two  State  funerals  when  the  Nation  pnid 
honor  to  the  .services  of  the  late  Dwieht 
Ei.se:ihower  and  Everett  Dirksen. 

There  are  doubtless  many  others  who 
should  be  mentioned,  but  as  one  Senator 
among  100.  I  wanted  to  take  these  few 
moments  to  express  my  personal  grati- 
tude to  these  men  and  women  who  h.an- 
dle  the  day  by  day  choies  which  are  v;tal 
to  a  smooth  functionirtg  of  the  worlds 
greatest  legislative  body. 

To  each  of  them,  and  to  their  wives 
and    families.    I    extend    my    lieartfelt 
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wishes  for  a  joyous  Christmas  8<fason  and 
health  and  happiness  in  the  New  lITeor. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TO- 
MORROW, TUESDAY,  DECEM- 
BER 23,   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  In 
view  of  developments,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  to  stand  In  re- 
cess until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
be  vacated,  and  that,  instead,  the  Sen- 
ate now  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  11  o'clock  and  34  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  December  23,  1969, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


ending  Joseph  O.  Fullmer,  to  be  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Ben- 
ate  and  appeared  In  the  Ck>N0Rxs8ioNAi. 
Record  on  Etecember  10,  1969. 


WITHDRAWAL 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  22,  1969: 
In  the  Coast  Guard 

The     nominations     beginning     David     W. 
Htller,    to    be    lieutenant    commander,    and 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  December  22,  1969: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Robert  Strausz-Hup^.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  August  6.  1969. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^o/irfai/,  December  22,  1969 


The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Urito  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son 
(?  qiven:  and  His  name  shall  be  called 
■Wonderful  Counselor.  Mighty  God, 
Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace." — 
Isaiah  9:  6. 

Eternal  Spirit,  who  hast  been  our 
refuge  and  strength  in  every  age  and 
who  art  our  help  in  this  hour  of  need. 
grant  imto  us  Thy  blessing  this  advent 
season  and  give  to  us  the  assurance  of 
Thy  presence  as  we  draw  near  Christmas 
Day. 

May  the  joy  and  pood  will  that  pwisses 
around  the  world  at  this  time  be  ours  and 
may  we  respond  to  Thy  love  by  giving 
ourselves  in  greater  devction  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  and  in  deeper  dedica- 
tion to  cooperation  among  the  nations. 
So  may  we  learn  to  live  at  peace  with 
ourselves  and  in  good  will  with  all  Thy 
iamily. 

"We  hear  the  Christmas  angels 
The  Krcat  t;lad  tidings  tell: 
O  come  to  us,  abide  with  us. 
Our  Lord  Immanuel." 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Saturday.  December  20,  1969,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

.\  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
.\!rmst<:)n.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  tabled  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
a^reein.a;  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
il.R.  15149)  entitled  'An  act  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
aiid  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
onding  June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  pur- 
po.'ies". 

It  also  announced  that  the  Senate 
further  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  above-entitled  bill,  disagreed  to  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  re- 
quest a  further  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Mon- 


TOYA.  Mr.  FoNG.  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr. 
Pe.arson  to  t>e  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  with  instructions. 


PRINTING    OF    COMMITTEE    ACTIV- 
ITY REPORTS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence of  the  printing  of  committee  ac- 
tivity reports  for  the  session,  1  wish  to 
remind  the  chairmen  of  all  committees 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
has  very  properly  ruled  that  the  print- 
ing of  such  reports  both  as  committee 
prints  and  in  the  Record  is  duplication, 
the  cost  of  which  cannot  be  justified. 

It  is  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  these  re- 
ports printed  as  committee  prints  or  in 
the  Record  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing OfiRce  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

'Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  house  lor  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Sneaker.  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  many  thanks  are  in  order  to  the 
reporters,  pages,  doorkeepers,  clerks,  the 
post  office  nerscnnel.  telephone  operators, 
and  all  other  employees  of  the  Congress. 
I  merely  name  a  lew  of  the  many  who 
deserve  our  thanks  and  best  wishes. 

This  has  been  a  long  hard  session  and 
we  simuly  could  not  function  as  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body  with- 
out them.  I  am  grateful  for  their  cooper- 
ation and  dedication  to  rhc  House  and 
the  Senate.  They  are  a  vital  part  of  this 
great  institution. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  Merry  Christ- 
mas to  all  of  them.  I  wish  for  them  a 
joyous  Christmas  season  and  the  very 
best  New  Year  of  all. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  oresent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 
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Abblti 

Farbsteln 

Montgomery 

Addabbo 

Fascell 

Morse 

Anderson,  111. 

Flndley 

Morton 

Anderson. 

Fish 

Moss 

Tenn. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

F-ord. 

Nedzl 

Andrews, 

William  D. 

O'Konskl 

N  Dak. 

Fountain 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Baring 

Oallflanakls 

Ottlnger 

Berry 

Gallagher 

PhUbln 

Bevlll 

Gaydcs 

Poage 

Blaggl 

Gilbert 

Podell 

Blester 

Goldwater 

Powell 

Bingham 

Grav 

Qulllen 

Blackburn 

Green.  Greg. 

Rees 

Blatnlk 

Green.  Pa. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Boiling 

Griffiths 

Riefel 

Caffery 

Hagan 

Rhodes 

CahUl 

Hall 

Rostenkowskl 

Carev 

Halpern 

Roybal 

Celler 

Harrington 

Ruppe 

Cluy 

Harsha 

.Sandman 

Collier 

Harvey 

Savior 

Colmer 

Hathaway 

Slkes 

Conyers 

Hubert 

Slsk 

Connan 

Hui; 

Smith.  Calif. 

Coutjhiiu 

Jones.  Ala 

Snyder 

Cowger 

Klrwan 

Stae-'ers 

Cramer 

Landgrebe 

Stephens 

D.iVls.  Ga. 

Lipscomb 

Stokes 

Dawson 

Long.  La 

Sullivan 

Dent 

Long.  Md. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Downing 

McCarthy 

Tiinney 

Eckhardt 

McClor\- 

Wat  kins 

Edwards.  Calif 

McKneally 

Whllehurst 

Erlenbom 

Martin 

Wilson.  Bob 

Esch 

Mnv 

Wright 

Eshlenian 

Michel 

Wydler 

Cvins.  Tenn. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Zlon 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  319 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  TAX  REFORM  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

I  Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
reform  conference  report  is  available 
today,  and  I  consider  it  a  triumph  of  the 
compromisers'  art.  I  will  support  it.  and 
urge  its  acceptance,  despite  the  disap- 
pointments which  any  individual  feels 
with  the  end  product  of  a  major  com- 
iiromise.  I  personally  think  it  would  be 
disastrous  if  no  compromise  h£id  been 
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possible,  aft^r  all  these  monUus  of  ex- 
pectation and  painstakinn  worlc  for 
greater  tax  equity  Aa  in  most  matter.s  of 
goveriiment.  in  this  issue  there  is  no 
absolute  in  the  nght  or  wrong  of  it  either 
.socidlly  or  fli^-ally.  Nevertheless.  I  feel 
the  e!id  prod'.ict  of  the  conference  l.s  ron- 
■structive.  in  a  relative  sense  a  step  m 
ttie  ngh'  'lirection  compared  to  the  pres- 
ent tax  law  If  not  the  original  House  ver- 
sion of  :ax  reform  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  t*o  malor  architect's  of  this 
viable  compromise,  our  distmguLshed 
chairman  .tnd  our  equally  distinirui.shed 
rankmif  minority  member,  and  to  .say 
tl.at  It  continues  to  be  a  great  privilege 
f'lf  n".p  fo  .serve  under  their  leadership  I 
!;.>;'»•  'i.i.s  me.i-sure.  enacted  into  la '.v.  will 
be  A  harbinger  of  increasing  reform- 
nnndedr.ess  on  the  part  of  our  National 
Legislature 


conference  report  on  h  r  13111 
df:partments  of   labor,   and 
healtit.  education,  and  vvkl- 
fare.  ant)  rel-^ted  agencies 
appropriations,  !970 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  ..)n  the  bill  '  H  R 
13111'  makm?  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Lab<jr,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies 
fir  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1370, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
rr.uus  consent  that  the  .statement  nf  the 
managers  on  'he  part  of  the  Hoa>^e  be 
read  m  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tr.e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania^ 

There  was  :\o  objection. 

The  Clerk  read   the  statement. 

'For  cor.ierence  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 2'\  1969 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Bor.r.s  The  Kenlieman  trom  Pennsyl- 
vama     Mr    Flood  '    is  recognized  for   1 

hour 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  that 
this  committee  reported  to  the  House 
back  m  July  tolled  S16  6.t1  039.700  As 
you  will  recall,  the  bill  was  amended  In 
several  places,  mainly  education  items,  so 
that  tJ'.e  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House. 
totaled  $17, .573, 602, 700,  or  approximate- 
ly $1  billion  more  tr.an  recommended  by 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  Senate  further  added  to  the  bill 
to  the  extent  of  approximately  $3  8  bil- 
lion However,  I  should  point  out  in  fair- 
ne.ss  to  the  other  body  that  they  con- 
sidered t'stimaif.v  •  itali.".-;  over  S3  3  bil- 
iiun  that  Afre  not  considered  by  the 
House  due  eitlier  U)  lack  of  authorization 
or  'he  fact  tn.at  •he  Hstuiiates  were  not 
submitted  to  Conurexs  until  after  the  bill 
had  passed  the  House 

Tne  differences  we  liad  to  work  with 
m  conference  were  between  the  House  bill 
of  $17, ,573,602. 700  and  the  Senate  bill  of 
$  J  1.363  391.200  The  conference  agree- 
ment 1,-.  S19,747.1.i3  200  which  is  $1,616.- 
238. .TOO  under  the  Ser.ate  bill  and  $2,173- 
,5,50  ,t00  ovrT  the  Hou.se  bill. 

Most  of  the  Items  m  conference  were 
relatively  amall  Tliere  were  only  four 
that  exceeded  $50  million.  The  largest 
was  the  appropriation  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  that  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House  since  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  It'tjislative  commit- 
tees had  even  reported  an  authorization 
bill  at  the  time  tiie  House  was  consider- 
ing this  appropriation  bill  The  budget 
request  was  $2,048  000,000  and  this 
amount  was  approved  by  the  Senate.  In 
conference  tins  was  reduced  by  SlOO  mil- 
lion to  $1  948.000  000,  tlie  amount  of  tlie 
1969  appropriation 

The  next  largest  item  wius  tiie  advance 
for  title  I  of  the  Eleinentar/  and  St>c- 
ondar>'  Education  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  The  request  was  $1,220  000  000  and 


the  Senate  included  $1,117,580,000  in  the 
bill  In  conference  this  item  was  dropped. 
There  is  no  authorization  for  this  ad- 
vance and  it  is  obvious  now  that  tliere 
will  not  be  authorization  for  at  least 
several  weeks  or  a  few  months. 

For  ■  hif^her  education"  the  budeet 
was  $788,080,000  which  the  Hou.se  i.n- 
creased  to  $859,633,000  and  the  Senate 
further  increased  to  $1,006,874,000  or  an 
increase  of  $147,241,000.  Of  this  inciease 
only  $12,241,000  was  agreed  to  m  con- 
ference. 

The  only  other  item  wlilch  was  in- 
creased by  as  much  as  S50  million  was 
the  appropriation  for  aid  to  schools  in 
federally  impacted  areas  for  which  the 
House  included  $600,167,000,  or  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  entitlement.  Th.e 
Senate  increased  this  by  $60  million.  In 
conference  none  of  Uie  Senate  inciea.se 
w;\s  agreed  to  and  we  bring  you  a  con- 
ference report  at  the  same  level  as  the 
HoiLse  bill, 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  ai'e  tlie  hiiihliehts 
of  the  conference  report..  I  think  we  did 
a  g(X)d  job  under  all  the  circumstances. 
Leaving  out  the  items  that  the  Senate 
considered,  but  which  were  not  consid- 
ertxl  by  the  House  we  gained  much  bette" 
than  a  50-50  split.  But  I  must  not  close 
my  remarks  without  mentioning  a  fact 
that  is  most  interesting  under  the  cur- 
rent circumstances.  Tlie  conference 
agreement  is  $87  million  under  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  But  I  must  also  hasten 
to  add  that,  except  for  the  deletion  of 
the  appropriation  for  advance  fundint:  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondarv- 
Education  Act  for  fiscal  year  1971.  the 
bill — even  with  the  reductions  made  in 
conference — would  be  more  than  SI  bil- 
lion over  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  in  much  greater  detail  the 
effects  of  the  conference  action. 

•  Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  insert  a  table  sliowing  m  de- 
tail the  effects  of  the  conference.) 


DEPARTMENTS  Of  LABOR,  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE.  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION   BILL, 

NEW  BUDGET  (08LIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY 

CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 


70  (H.R.  :3::;) 


1970 


Conference  agreement  compared  with- 


Agency  and  item 


1969  eiMcled  > 


Bud|«| 

WUlMtt' 


House  bill 


ScMtt  bill 


Conference 
agreement 


IMS 


Budget  1970 


Hous* 


Senate 


DEPARTMENT  Of  LABOR 
VAf.POWER  ADMIf«ISTRATION 

Mjnpo*er  development  and  train- 

mii  jctfvit.es  ...  J407, 492. 000        $675,605,000        J655.$05, 000        $675,605,000        $655,605,000 

Office  of  Manpower  Admmistritor. 

iaijnesano  e«penses J6.635.0OO  36.907,000  35.325,000  36.907.000  36.116,000 

Bureau  j'  Apprenticestiip  and 

Traminj,  salaries  and  expensei.  9,418.000  6,532.000  6,532.000  6,532.000  6.532,000 

Unemployment  compenulion  for 
fedeial  employees  and  ex-ser- 
vicemen          148,200.000  135,000.000         135,000,000         135  000.000         135  000  000 

Trade  aeiuttment  Ktivities 1.300.000  600,000  600.000  600.000  600.000 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

salaries  and  expenses  .   2.  7St.0OO 

Trust  fund  Irjnsler (20.938.000) 

Advances  fo  employment  security 
administration  account 25,000,000 

Grants  to  Stales  tor  unemploy- 
menl  compensation  and  em- 
ployment ieidce  adminutra- 
lion  (604.073.000)    ' (6".  700.  OOP)      (630,772.000)      (657.700.000)      (655.772.000)    (4-51.699.000)      (-1.928.000)    +(25,000.000)      (-1.92«,000) 

Total.  Vanpower  Adnunis- 
fiation 620.803.000 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 

LaOoi'Managemeiil  ber<ices  Aij- 
ministration   saianes  j,"0 
e«penses  9.011.000         <12,426,000  9,585,000  12.426.000 

Fuotooces  ac  end  ui'  table. 


(18.766.000)        (18,766,006)"   ■(i8,'766.6o6)"(i8.'766.0OO) 


$248,113,000      -$20,000,000  -$20,000,000 

-9.481,000            -791.000           +$791,000            -791.000 
-2.886.000  

-13.200.000  

-700.000  

-2.758.000  

(-2.172.000) 

-25.000.000  


8S4.644.000    833.062.000    854. 644. 000    833.853.000   -1-213.050,000   -20,791,000 


H-791.000        -20.791.000 


12,335.000         -f3. 324. 000 


-91,000 


-2,750.000 


-91.  COO 
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CONFERENCE  SUMMARY— Continued 


1970 


Conference  agreement  compared  with— 


Agency  and  item 


1969  enacted  > 


Budget 
estimate^ 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
agreement 


1969 


Budget  1970 


House 


Senate 


WAGE  AND  LABOR  STANDARDS 

*age  and  Labor  Standards  AJ- 

■ninistrafion   lal.iries  and 

expenses  $11,929,000  $12,473,000  $12,050,000  $12,300,000  J12,C&!.\0C0 

1  mplovees  compensation  claims 

and  expenses  68.591,000  60,116,000  60,116.000  60.116.000  o&.iie.COO 

A3ge  and  Hour  Division,  salaries 

dnd  expenses.  25.303.000  25,960,000  25,960.000  25.960.000  25.960.  COO 

Total,  wage  ?nd  labor 
standards  105.823,000  98,549,000  98.126.000  98.376.1.00  98. 126,  UOO 

BUREAU  OF   LABOR 
STATISTICS 

Salaries  and  expenses J^ 21.943,000  23,704,000  22,420,000  22,420,000  22,420,000 

BUREAU  Of   INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  AFFAIRS 

Salaries  and  expenses L 1,400.000  1,332,000  1,332,000  1,332.000  :, 332. 000 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 

Salaries  and  expenses      .     6.147,000  5,978.000  5,978.000  5,978,000  5.978,000 

liust  fund  tranjter   (144.000)  (144,000)  (144,000)  (144.000)  (144.000) 

Total,  Office  ot  the  Solicitor.  .  6,147,000  5,978,000  5,978.000  5,978,000  5,978,000 

iFFICE   OF   THE   SECRETARY 

L.aiaries  and  expenses 1 4,999,000  5.476,000  5.476.000  5.476.000  5.476.000 

Trust  lund  transfer (556,000)  (557,000)  (557,000)  (557.000)  (557.000) 

lederal  contract  compliance  and 

civil  rights  program 943,000  926,000  926,000  926.000  926.000 

Trust  lund  transfer   ..           ....  (535.000)  (554,000)  (564,000  (564.000)  (564.000) 

Preventing  age  discrimination  in 

employment   .     .  500,000  (>)  (2)  (>)  (0 

Total.  Office  cl  the  Secretary..  6,442,000  6,402,000  6,402,000  6,402,00  6,402.000 

Total  appropriations.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor 771,569,000      1,003,035,000         976,905,000      1,001,578,000         980,446,000 

riEPARTIVIENT  OF  HEALTH, 
lDUCATION,   AND  WELFARE 

ONSUMER  PROTECTION   AND 

i-,VIRONf^ENTAL  HEALTH 

SERVICE 

Proa  and  drug  control 68,885.000  72,007,000  72,007,000  72,698,000  72.352,500 

-■  lollution  control. 88.733,000  95,800,000  93.800,000  115.900,000  108,800,000 

-.ironmental  control 42,995.000  55.208,000  55,208,000  55,208,000  55,208,000 

B.iidngs  and  facilities 300,000 

Radiological  health... 18.150,000  (')  (')  (0  (.'-) 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of 

•he  Administiator...    ..   '6,162,000  :6,162,000  7  6,162.000  "6,162,000 

Total,  Consumer  Protection 
jna  tnnronmental  Health 
Service .        218,763,000         229,477,000         227,177,000         250,968,000         242,522,500 

HtALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL 
HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Vental  health     .   263,540,000  357,904,000  360,302,000  385,000,000  360,302,000 

CcTimunity  mental  health 

esouice  support .  72.553,000  O)  (O  («)  (>) 

SI.  ihzabeths  Hospital  (indeHnite)  13,380,000  10,405,000  10,405,000  10,405,000  10,405,000 
Hea'th  services  research  and 

development 49,931,000  44,975,000  44,975,000  44,975,000  44,975,000 

Trust  fund  transfer (4,320,000)  (')  (')  (»)  (') 

Comprehensive  health  planning 

.no  services.             - 176.290,000  214,033.000  207.143.000  224.033,000  224,033,000 

Trust  lund  transfer i"  (4, 320, 000)  10(^,320,000)  10(4,320,000)  (4,320,000) 

Chrome  diseases 29,478,000  («)  (")  (»)  (") 

Regional  medical  programs  ..     ..  61.907,000  100.000.000  76,000.000  100,000,000  100,000,000 

Communicable  diseases 54,217,000  38,638,000  38,638.000  38,638,000  38,638.000 

Hosntai  construction  258.368.000  153,923,000  258,323,000  258,323.000  258,323,000 
Dist'iclof  Columbia  medical 

■ac.iities                              .         .  15.000,000  i-:  ( 1 5, 000, 000)  (>;)  10,000,000  10.000,000 
Patient  care  and  special  health 

ler.ices                             ..  72,436,000  72,224,000  72,224,000  72,224,000  72,224,000 

National  health  statistics.....  8.230,000  9,641,000  8,841,000  8,841,000  8,841,000 
Ktt'-ei  pay  of  commissioned 

cfticers  (indefinite)             .  13.041,000  15.700,000  16,700,000  16,700,000  16,700,000 

Buirings  and  facilities...     .    2.100,000 

Sa-aiies  and  expenses.  Office  of 

Ine  Administrator  9,380,000  9.898.000  9,898,000  9,898.000  9.898.000 

Total,  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration 1,097.651.000      1,030,441,000      1,103,449,000      1,179,037.000      1,154,339.000 

Consisting  of  - 
Definite  appropriations  1.071,230,000      1,003,336,000      1.076.344.000      1,151,932,000      1,127,234,000 

indefinite  appropriations.  25,421,000  27.105.000  27.105.000  27,105,000  27,105,000 


r208,877,0OO        -22,589,000     r$3. 541,000  -21,132.000 


-3,467,500  -345, 500  -345.500  -345.500 

-20.067,000        -13,000,000        -15,000,000  -r8,  100, 000 

-12,213,000 I 

-300,000 

-18.150,000 

-5,162,000 


+23,759.000        -fl3,045, 500        -15,345,500  -8.446,500 


+96,  752,  000 


-2.398,000 


-24,698,000 


-72, 
-2, 

-4, 
(-4, 

-J-47, 

-29, 
+38, 
-15, 


553,  000 


975,000 

956,000      

320,000) 

743, 000 

+10,000,000 

^16,890.000 

320,000). 

378,000 

093.000  . 
579,000  . 

-24.000.000 

-45,000 

^104.400,000  . 

000,  000  . 
212,000 

-10,000,000 

-611,000 

-800.000  . 

659. 000 

-2,100.000  . 

518.000  . 

-56,688,000      -123,898.000 


-50,890,000 


-24,698,000 


-56.004.000      -^123,898,000 
-i-684,000 


-50.890.  COO        -24.698,000 


Fnotnotes  at  end  of  tat)le. 
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NEW   BUDOn   (OeiiaATIONALj   AUTHORirr— Confinuxl 


CONfERENCE   SUMMARY— ContinuwJ 


IfTO 


Confersnce  igrMment  compared  with — 


A|«ncy  inil  {f»m 


1964  tnactad  ' 


N»TiONAL   i«ISTlTUTES  Of 
MfALTM 

8K)IOilC5StinlJ«  .B^fB^SS 

Nllionji  C«nc«f  'istl'ut*      -.  lla,IW.SOO 

Sjtionji  M«a:t    T.Iitule       166.*27,500 

Ni'ionji  Institute  of  Detitjl 

i».,ea-cii  n.  983.  500 

Nationai  'T\*i*j>  it  Arthrttis  anj 

Vetjoouc  "  sea«S  '.43.838,000 

KalKJajl  Insli'j"?  i<  N «u 'OlOflC*! 

DiMaiei  an:  .!■>•«  128.934.500 

Natrona'    ^\^lU■'!  )'  i  e  j(  aid 

iT'ectioui  Din«a«";  l^^tO.SOO 

National  iT^'itute  3'   j*ne  ai 

VIe.lica   >cie"cv.  .43.  il3.5O0 

National  •  ut  '.•'-»  >'  ;■"  S  •*•'  ■" 

an.j  Mu-na^  3e<*>');''e-"  73  1?6.  500 

National  tr?     n^^u•■^ 

Environnentj'  leiti  sciences  I'   s»^    -  '' 

G«n«tii  'esearcn  nl  ie'.ces  J-J  S09  icXJ 

John  E    fjjar'i    itena'wnal 

Center  ')'  1  !.iice!  I'uly  in 

'ne  Heiili  S:iences  600,000 

Heaitn  ntaV^D.e'  172,  W5,  GOJ 

0«ntai  'mtm  13  22«,  JOO 

Grants  to>  :ons"j:'icn  ;'  nei  "^ 

^esea^:■^  'ki  '  i^s  ^  »M.  000 

Const'uc!im  V  ''«j  ;i  i'.j.i'<i"i 

rrsearcn   a^;    ,D'jr<  'k    'as  i*  jiX).  300 

National  LiO-i<  3^  MeOicne  U  160.500 

Bu'idinjs  iij  'Kiiities  

Salaries  nd  xjeiies   Otfi:e  ot 

the  OirectO'  ... 

Scientific  Ktivities  3<«r-,eas  ($a«- 

ciai  foreijn  :u''enc(  j'Jitam)   .  15  XM.  000 

Payment  -jl  sa  es  ,nsul!:iencies 

md  intefest  osses  200.000 

Geneiai  resejf-.n  sustio't  jranfs     .         (60.700.000) 


Budfct 

estimate  ' 


M  225,  000 
180  '25,  MO 
160.513.000 

29.  289. 000 

137,668.000 

101.2S«.00& 

102.389.000 

154.288.000 

75  «2  000 

i  5^5  000 

M  !:8.000 

59  498.  000 

2  954  MO 

213  J2l  000 
10.  887.  000 

126  lOO  XW 

19,  682  DOC 

1  000,000 

7  093  OOO 

3  455,  000 

957  000 
(60.700.000) 


House  bill 


M.  225.  000 
180. 725.  000 
160,511.000 

29,289,000 

137.668.000 

101.256.000 

102.389.000 

154.288.000 

73  098,  *0 
23  685,  OOO 
18,  323  300 

73  658  000 

2  954  000 

211021  OOO 

10  722.  000 

m 

126  1»  300 

19  582.  000 

I  000.000 

7  093.000 

]  455.000 

957,000 
(60. 700.  000) 


Senate  bill 


200^fi8» 

182.000.000 

32.  OOO.  OOO 

155.000.000 

112.700,000 

105.000,000 

175.000.000 

80  800  000 
25  000  000 
18  328.000 
79  658, 000 

2  954.  000 

251,200.000 

11.887.000 

m 

160.000.000 

19,682,000 

1.900.000 

7  093.000 

3, 4S5. 000 

9S7.00O 
(65.  700. 000) 


(U>iit*rtflC« 

ajteement 


M,  225,  000 
190.362.500 
171.256.500 

JO  $44,  500 

;46   334,  XMJ 

,  J6,  3'3,  3O0 

103.694,500 

154  644  GOT 

•4  9*3  A- 
24,  342,  50u 
18.  328.  000 
76, 658.  000 


2. 954,  000 

234. 473.  000 

11,722.000 

("> 

149,  OSO.  000 

19  682.000 

1,900,000 

7  093,  OOO 

i  455    MO 

)57    )00 
(40   '»,  >W) 


1969 


Budiet  1970 


HOUM 


Senate 


-J274.  000 
-5.213.600 
•4  329,  MO 

-66.  .JOO 

-2.446,  TOO 

-21.956.  iuO 

-  6.854.  JOO 

-  :,  130.500 

■  3   S22  500 

-:i  34:  500 

-508   JOO 
-i   151   500 

~Z.  354   JOG 

-42  294   m 

-1,498,  JOO 

-i,40:   JOQ 

-64  250    )U0 

■  I   521,500 

-  1  9'JO,  XXi 

-'  093  yio 
-11   545   JOO 

-;57  JOO 


•  J9  43'   iJO 
■  ,  ■',  -43,^00 

•  ;    3b5,  500 

■  3,  666,  JOO 

-5,  ;22,  JOO 

-;,  ;J5,  boo 

-.0.356,  J'JO 

-1   i097  000 
-  657  500 

-6.  %0  iJOO 


14  449   JOO 
-835.  JOO 


-J9,  537.  500 

-10,  743,500 

-1,355.500 
-8.566.000 
-5.722.000 
-1,305,500 
-  1  J,  356,  OOO 

-3,851   OOO 

-557,500 

-3,000,000 


16  449  000 
-1  JOO  OOO 


-».637,500 

-10. '43.  500 

-1,355,500 
-8.566.000 
-5.722,000 
-  1 .  305.  5O0 

-10,  356.  00  :> 

-3.851.  Oflj 
657, 50; 

-3,000,000 


16.730,000 
-16S,000 


2,950,  000 

■  9M   JOO 


■ ::  950,  ooc 

-900,  JOO 


10,950.000 


To'a,    Ni'ionji  insti'dtes  jf 
Hea.th  1  409  302.500 


1. 4S2.  OSS.  000      1.4S3.ia(.000      1.632,839,000      1.549.699.  SOO      -^140,647,000        -1-97.634,500 


(-5,000,000) 

r96.593, 500         -83,139,500 


OFflCt   OF   •DuCATION 

Elementary  an;  leconjiry 
education 

Advance  aD3'03''at,on  'm  :i'^<i 
(indefinite) 

Suaotementai  to  13'0  advance 
appropna'ion 

Advance  aco'o;;  i'^'^'y  for  ;37l. 
Instruct'ona   ejj  pmeni 
School  asjiita'c«   n  'edeMllY 
affected  >'.>% 

.968  specia   '.-cs 
tducation  aro'essions  3!»9iQP- 

ment 

Teactier  Cofjs       -    .,,, 

Hijfiei  edbCatiO'T 

V'Xat'onai  educat'O-' 

LiOranes  anJ  ;o-nnjnitv  s«r.ic?s 

Education  tor  rn.  nanjicapped    . 

Research  and  fai-nj 

Education  n  "o'^ij"   m^uajes 

and  •otd  a''ai's 
Research  am  'Di-inj  (-.peciai 

toreijn  cur'enc.  orojrjmi 
Salaries  and  ««p^  "ses 
Student  loan  insurmce  t^nj 
Mijher  education  Iki  ities  'oan 

fund 
Payment  5t  participation  sa.as 

insuf^cien:"»s 

Tota-   Otice  :i  : Jjcation       -, 


1.475,993,000 
1,010.814.300 


404.  S78. 700 
1,226,000.000 


520.861  000 

90.965  JOO 

171  900.000 
20.900.000 

700,387,000 

248,216,000 

143.  144,000 

73.  85O.i0OC 

39,417,  OOO 

15, 700.  000 

1  OOC.  OOO 
*:  694  OOO 


!  JO,  OOC,  OOC 
3,275.000 


202  167,000 


95   OOO,  OOO 

31    lOO,  OOO 

'  788  080  300 

279  2!5  OOO 

'  ;j7  709.000 

35.  350. OOO 

115.000.000 

20.  000.  000 

I.  000.  000 
43.375.000 
10,826,000 


"  750.  776.  700 
<•») 

600  167  OOO 


95  000.  OOO 

21   737  000 

859  533  OOO 

488,  ■  15    )iOO 

135,  394,000 

'•  100.  OOO.  000 

85.  750.  OOO 

18.000.000 

1 .  000.  000 
42  157  000 
10,  826.  000 


702  036.  700 

1.117  580  000 

«  93,  240,  000 

660  167  'OOO 


12C  100  JOC 
31  IJO  JOO 
1  0O6  874  OOC 
488  716  JOj 
155.625,000 
105.000.000 
98.  250.  000 

12.000,000 

1.000,000 
42,157.000 
10. 826. 000 


717  036   'OCi 

48.  740.  000 

600  !67  OOO 


;  07  500  XV 

21   '37   OOO 

v:  3'4  OOO 

488  'IS  OOO 
.48  881,  OOO 
l.X,'JOC  'JOO 
85  750,  OOO 

18,000,  000 

1,000, 'OOC 
42  157  000 
;j.  826,  300 


-1,476  993, X)0 

-1.010,814  300 

-717  036  700 

-48,  740,  000 

-79  306   JOU 
-90,%5  000 

-64,  400  OOO 

-887   JOO 

-I'l   487   JOO 

-  240  500,  JOO 

-5,737  000 

-21,  150,000 

-3.567.000 

-2.  300,  '000 


-312  458  000 

•  1 ,  226.  000.  000 

-48,  740,  'OOO 

-  398,  OOC,  OOO 


-  ;;  500  JOO 

-9   353   100 

-  83  '94,  OOO 
-239  530  '300 

-41.172.300 
-14  150.000 
-29,250.000 

-  ?.  000,  300 


-33,740,300         -15,000.000 
-1,117  580.000 

-48,  740,000         -44,500  000 

-60.  000,  JOu 


-12  500  300 
-12,241,  300 
-13.487.000 


-12.500  OOO 

-9,363  MC 

-135,000,  .i'>- 

-6.  744,  OOC 

-5.000,  3';'0 

12,  500.  »0 

-6,  000,  300 


2.918.000 


2.918,000 


2,918,000 


4.715,116.300      3.412.811,700      3.212.074.700     4.647.489,700 


2.  3 13, '000 
3,265,302,700 


-537.000 
-13.825,  JOO 

-130.  300,  300 

-357,000 

-1.449.813.600 


,300 


-147. 517. 000        -t-53. 228. 000  -1. 382, 187, 000 


Ca-si.tinj  jt 

Di''-  te  appiipnitoi's 

Rej.  a'  3  613,33'   OOO       2,  136.  319.  7':'0 

1963  5_ec.3i  funds.  90  965,  XO 

197.  a,3,jnc9  1    026,  JOO   .00 

nJe'  ■  I'e  appropriation 

19':  iJ.i'te  1    010  314,  300     

SOCIAL  4ND  ;«:nA3lL.TATiON 

Gunts  to  States  'jr  duO-'C 
assistance  6  4:5  546,000      7,351,551,000 

Wor.incenli.es  1. 7, 500  000  129,640,000 

Assistance  'G'    e.jat'  ated  \)S, 

nationals  .        .  645   OOC  700,000 

Grarts  'or  'enaDi.ta'ion  servces 

and  lacinties  368  99-1    I'X  499   '83,  JOC 

Mental  relaida^o  '  52  556   \K  53  529  300 

Maternal  a-d  en, 'J  nej  'n  and 

•eltare  265,  400,  300      >  285,  300,  OOtJ 

Development  of  D'Oj'sms  'or  the 

ajing  .'3  OOO,  OOO  25.  )6Z.  OOO 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


3,212,074,700      3,529,909,700 
(U)       1,117.580.000 


3.265.  302.  7jO 


-  348,  Q34,  300 
-90,  965,  300 


1.078,483,000  -53.228.000     -254,607,010 

-1.226. '300. 000  :;;;;;"i;;;";;-i.ii7,58o,ooo 


-1,010,814,300 


7.3SI.SSI,W 

lamon 

700.000 

499.  783.  OOO 
37  300,000 

284  800.  000 


7,m,m.m 

IOftOOO.000 

700,000 

464,  783,  000 
39.000  000 

284  300   JOC 

36  250   JOO 


7.W.S61.0OO 
1».  000.  300 

700,  OOC 

464   'S3   OOU 

3'    JOO   JOt! 

284,800  300 
28   360  OOC 


-935.  005. '300 
-2.500,  300 

-!5.  300 

-  95  793  OOO 
-  4,  444  000 

-  19  400,000 
-5,  360.300 


'-9.640.0O0   '"'"-9,540.000  -r20.  000.  JJO 


-35  OOC.  000 
-3,371,000 

-500,000 


-35,000,000 


-2.  WO    * 


-28.  360.  000 


-7.390 
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NEW  BUDGCT  (OBLIQATIONAL)  AUTHORITY— (^tlnuad 

I  CONFERENCE  SUMMARY— Continutd 


1970 


(inference  agreement  compared  with— 


Ajency  and  item 


1969  enacted  > 


Budget 
estimate ' 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
agreement 


1969 


Budget  1970 


House 


Senate 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION 
SERVICE— Continued 

Juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
and  control. 

Rehabilitation  research  and 
training  . 

Cooperative  research  or  demon- 
stration protects  

Research  and  Irair-ing  (special 
foreign  currency  program) 

Salaries  and  expenses      t 

Trust  fund  transfers     . 


J5,  000,  000 

64.  000,  000 

3,150,000 

5,000,000 
27.617.000 
(348, 000) 


$15,000,000 

60.  000,  000 

11,500,000 

2,000,000 
a  34.  393, 000 
(360,  000) 


J5,  000,  000 

60,  000,  000 

11,500,000 

2,000.000 
28, 780, 000 
(360,000) 


J15,  000,  000 

60.  000,  000 

11,500,000 

2,  000.  000 
31,673,000 
(360, 000) 


JIO,  000,  000 

60,  000,  000 

11,500.000 

2.  000.  000 
30. 226.  500 
(360.000) 


-J5.  000,  000 

-4.000.000 

-8,350,000  . 

-3,000.000  . 
^2, 609.  500 
(4-12,000). 


-J5,  000.  000        --J5,  000,  000 


-J5,  000.  000 


-4.166,500 


-1,466,500 


-1.466.500 


Total.  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  ... 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Payment  to  trust  tunds  for  health 

insurance  tor  the  aged     

Payment  tot  military  service 

credits 
Payment  for  special  benefits  for 

the  aged 
r.')nsur"er  credit  framing 
Limitation  on  salaries  and  ex- 

iienses  — 

Total.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. ...         

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

American  Printing  House  for  the 

f3lind.  education  of  the  blind.     . 
National  Technical  Institute  lot 

'he  Deat,  salaries  and  expenses. 
Vodel  secondary  school  tor  the 

deat,  salaries  and  expenses 

tifodel  secondary  school  lot  the 

'leal,  construction 
Gallaudet  College,  salaries  and 

expenses.  

Gallaudet  College,  construction  — 
Howard  University,  salaries  and 

expenses.. 
Howard  University,  construction.. 
Freedmen's   Hospital 


7.329.404,000   8,451,856.000   8.410,754.000   8.397.257.000   8,400.920.500-1.071,516,500    -50.935.500    -9.833.500    -1-3,663,500 


1.360,227,000  1,535,413,000 

105,000,000  105,000,000 

225.545.000  364.151,000 
!»  300, 000  . 

(807.492,000)  (921.200.000) 


1.545.413,000  1.545.413.000   1.545.413.000   -^185.186.000 

105, 000,  000    105,  000.  000    105,  000,  000 

364  151000  364.151,000    364,151,000   ^138,606.000 
300.000 - 


-300,000  -300.000 

(901,500,000)   (921,200,000)   (911,350,000)  (-103, 858,000)   (-9,850.000)   (-9,850.000)    (9.850.000) 

-300,000 


1,690,772.000   2,014.864.000   2,014,564.000   2.014.864,000   2.014.564.000   -^323. 792, 000 


-300.000 


1,340,000 
800,000 
400,000 
445, 000 

3,691,000 


18.231,000 
2, 209. 000 
9. 030, 000 


1,404,000 

2,851,000 

415,000 

351,000 

4, 257, 000 
867,000 

20, 445, 000 

22,710,000 

9. 109, 000 


1,404,000 

2,851,000 

415,000 

351,000 

4,257,000 
867,000 

20, 445, 000 

22, 710. 000 

9,109,000 


1,404.000 

2,851,000 

415,000 

351,000 

4, 332, 000 
1,106.000 

20, 445.  000 

22.710,000 

9,109,000 


1,404,000 

2.851,000 

415.000 

351,000 

4,332,000 
1,106,000 

20.  445, 000 

22,710,000 

9,109,000 


^64,000 

^2,051,000 

-1-15,000 

-94,000 

-541,000 
-1,106,000 

-2.214.000 

-20,501.000 

-79,000 


-35,000 
-(-239,  000 


-35.000 
-1-239,000 


Total,  special  institutions.   ... 
UtPARTME'^AL  MANAGEMENT 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  salaries 

ind  expenses 

Tiaiister  from  tfust  funds.    ..     .. 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  salaries 

,ind  expenses 

Tianstet  from  ttust  funds - 

Office  ot  Community  and  Field 

services,  salaries  and  expenses.. 

Transfers  ... 

Office  of  the  Comptroller,  salaries 

jnd  expenses.  ..   .. . . . 

Tianstet  from  trust  funds 

Office  ot  Administration,  salaries 

and  expenses.  . .   

Transfer  from  trust  fundi 

Surplus  property  utilization 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 

salaries  and  expenses 

Tiansfeis... 
Iducational  broadcasting  facilities. 


36,146,000 


62. 409, 000 


62. 409, 000 


62,  723, 000 


62,723,000 


-26,577,000 


-314.000 


-1-314,000 


8,621,000 
(1,282,000) 


2,723,000 
(2,  079,  000) 

8,  544, 000 
(1,255,000) 

2,  845,  000 
(302,000) 
1,243,000 

2.181.000 

(1.375,000) 

4, 375, 000 


5, 975, 000 
(398, 000) 

5,  259,  000 
(856, 000) 

4,  730,  000 
(2,  486, 000) 

10,425,000 
=4  (2,  060,  000) 

5,  234, 000 
(359.  OOO) 
1.255.000 

2, 282, 000 

(1,416,000 

(») 


5, 795,  000 
(398, 000) 

5, 259,  000 
(856,  000) 

4,510,000 
(2,325,000) 

10,425,000 
(1,808,000) 

5.066,000 
(350. 000) 
1,255.000 

2, 244, 000 
(1,396,000) 
(») 


5,975,000 
(398.  000) 

5.259,000 
(856,000) 

4,510,000 
(2,325,000) 

10,425,000 
(2,  060,  000) 

5,066,000 
(350.  000) 
1,255,000 

2,  244, 000 

(1,3%.  000. 

(") 


5,975,000 
(398,000) 


-2,  646,  000  . 
(-884,000). 


5.259,000  t5,  259,  000  . 

(856.000)  (--850,000). 


4,510.000 
(2.  325.  OOO) 

10,425,000 
(2,060,000) 

5,  066,  000 
(350.  000) 
1,255,000 

2,244,000 
(1,396,000) 
(") 


-1,787,000 
(-^426,000) 

-1,881,000  . 
(^805,000). 

-2,221,000 
(-48.000) 
-1-12,000  . 

-63, 000 

(-12,000) 

-4,375,000  . 


-220,000  . 
(-rl61,000). 


(-1-252,000). 


-168,000  . 
(-9,000). 


-38,000  . 
(-20,000). 


15, 


Total,  departmental  manage- 
ment  

Total,  new  budget  (oblige- 
tional)  authority,  Depart- 
ment ot  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare 

Consisting  ot— 
Definite  appropriations 

Regular 

1968  special  funds.., 

1971  advance 

Indefinite  appropria- 
tions: 

Regular 

1970  advance 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

•  iational  Labor  Relations  Board 

'ational  Mediation  Boaid 

Kjiiroad  Retirement  Board: 
Limitation  on  salaries  and  ex- 
penses 
Payment  lor  military  service 
credits.  .   .     ... 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


30,532,000  35,160,000 

.  16,527,436,800    16,689,091,700 
15,435,986,700 


34, 734, 000 


34, 734, 000 


34.734,000 


-4,202,000 


-1-426,000 


399, 126, 500 
90, 965, 000 


26, 421, 000 
,010,814,300 


35,474,000 
2, 492,  000 


(14.490,000) 
18,446,000 


1,226,000,000 
27,105,000 


16,518,267,000  18,219,911,700    16,724,805.200      -197.368.400        -H35.713.500      +206.537.500-1.495,106,500 

16  491162  700  17  075  226  700    16,697,  700,200  -^1,298,463,700  -Hi, 261, 713.  500      -h206,  537, 500      -377,526,500 

•       •      •  '  .       .       .  -90,965,000        -- 

"(«)  'i""U7'58b'b0d "■'.".■..'.".■. -1,226,000,000  -1,117,580,000 


27, 105, 000  27, 105, 000  27. 105, 000  -1-684  00 


33,  880. 000 
2,  226, 000 


(15.092.000) 
19.206.000 


36  880  000  36. 880. 000  36,  880.  000         -1 .  406.  000 

2;  226, 000  2,226.000  2.226.000  -266.000 


(15,172,000)        (15,172,000)        (15,172.000)          (^82.000)            (-r80.000) 
19.206.000  19.206,000  19.206.000  +-760.000    .   
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U70 


Conttrenc*  apMinent  compared  with- 


A|«ncy  itti  Htm 


1969  ansetwl  > 


Budget 
•ttimate  < 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conterence 
agreement 


1969         Budget  1970 


House 


Senals 


RELATED  AGENCIES-Con. 

Faderjl  Mediation  ind  conciliation 

Seuice 
United  States  Solftiers   Hoiie 
(I'ust  'und  jpproo'ijtion) 

Operi'ion  and  mamtenarce 

Casifii  -lutfay 
Office  ot  Economic  Ojoo'tunity._    . 
Federal  RadMtion  Cojncil ,....-. 
Pr»»irt»nl's  ComTiittee  on  Con- 
sume' inte'esH 
National  Commiision  :>r.  Product 

Saten 
Prejidtnt  s  Council  on  Youth  Op- 

POftunit>  . 

Intei-Ajencv  Committee  on  Meil- 

can-Am*rican  Afaifs 
Payment  to  ttie  Corporation  lor 

Public  Broadcaiting 


U3!S.  000        ■•18.452.  OOO 


8  60?.  QOO 

7?6.  OOO 

1,948.1)00.000 

127,000 

421.000 

525.000 


S.00«.000 


9.149.000 

170.000 

2.  048.  000.  000 

124.000 

450.  00« 

1  475.  OOO 

357.000 

510.000 

"15.000.000 


%i.  240.  OOO 

9, 149.  000 

170.000 

(") 

124.000 

450.000 
1  475.000 

m 

510.000 


S8.  412,  OOO 

9,  149.000 

170.000 

?  048.  000.  000 

124.000 

4SO.000 

1.475.000 

300.000 

510,000 

15.000.000 


M.  412,  000 

9.  149.  000 

170.000 

1.948.000.000 

124,000 

450,  000 

1.475.000 

300.000 

510.000 

15.000.000 


-J197.000 


4-547.000 
-556 


-J40.  000 


-J172.000  .. 


-100. 000. 000  +1. 948.  000,  000    -JIOO.  000.  OOn 


-3,000 
+29,000    .^ , 

-950. 000         .    . 

-1-300.000  -57.000  -(-300.000 

-1-510,000     

■flO.OOO.OOO  .  •flS.OOO.OOO 


Grand  total  new  Du'ljetfoDli- 
jational)  auttto'ity 
Consisting  ot  - 
'  Cr«*'nite  appropriations: 
•  -  -Regular 

1968  special  tunds... 
1971  advance. . 
Indatinita  appropriations' 
Regular 
19/'J  advance. 


19,327,033,800    19.834.125,700    17.573,602.700    21,363,391.700    19,747,153.200      -1-420.119.400        -86.972. 500  -r 2. 173, 550, 500  -1.616.238.500 

18.198  833  500    18.581.020.700    17.546.497,700    20.218.706.700    19.720,048.200  -1-1.  521,  214.700  -l-l,  139,027,500  -r 2, 173.  550.500      -498.658,  t.(Xj 

90;965.000  _ -90,965,000    . 

1,226.000,000 1.117,580,000  ...-1.226,000,000  -1,117,580.000 

26  421000  27,105,000  27.105.000  27.105.000  27.105.000  +684  000  

1,010.814.300  -1,010,814.300   


'  Includes  supplemental  appropriations.  Amounts  do  not  reflect  reserves  created  pursuant  to 

PuDlic  La*  90  364 

Includes  amendments  contained  in  H,  Doc.  91  100.  H.  Doc  91-113.  S.  Doc  91  34.  and  S  Doc, 
91-41 

» Includes  budget  amendment  of  J26  928  000  (S   Doc  91  41)  which  the  House  did  not  consider 

•  Includes  budget  amendment  ol  J750  000  (S.  Doc   91  41)  *hich  the  House  did  not  consider 

>  Included  under  Wage  and  Hour  Division    Salaries  and  eipenses.  in  1970. 

'  Included  under     Environmental  control  "  and  "salaries  and  eipenses.  Office  ol  the  Adminis- 
trator" in  igTC 

°  Formerly  Dudgeted  under    Radiological  health." 

'  Included  under  "Mental  neaitn"  in  1970. 

'  Included  under  "Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services"  m  1970._ 

1"  Formerly  budgeted  under     "lejitn  services  research  and  levolopmenL" 

II  Included  under     Regional  -nedicai  programs"  n  1970. 

"  Considered  m  connection  Kith  the  Second  Susoiemental  Appropriations  Act,  1969 

"  Included  under    Construction  o(  health    educational,  research,  and  libiaiy  facilities"  in  1970. 

'•  $10,055,000  not  considered  oy  House  Jue  to  acn  of  author;iation 

"  J!  ,226,001..  MC  not  conside'fd  Oy  Houie  Jue  fo  ac«  ol  authorization. 


X  Includes  $78  740,000  previously  carried  under  "Elementary  and  secondary  education"  anj 

$14,500,000  previously  carried  under  "Higher  education" 

1'  Includes  Budget  amendment  at  $7  241  000 (S  Doc  91-41)  lor  Federal  City  College  which  the 
House  did  not  consider 

"  Includes  'unds  lor  "Educallonal  broadcasting  lac  nties.  '  lormerly  budgeted  under  'Oeparl- 
mental  Management  " 

'•  $60  JOO  not  considered  Dy  House  due  to  lack  ol  lulhonzation 

"  The  budget  ;egue<.ted  $228,500,000  for  "Maternal  and  child  health"  and  $56,800,000  for 
Child  Welfare  ' 

a  Not  considered  due  to  acK  at  authorization 

^  Includes  budget  .j'nendmenl  ol  $;  893  000  (S   Doc   91   34)  which  the  House  did  not  consider. 

•J  Includes  budget  imendment  ol  $19  700  100(5   Ooc   91    34)  which  the  HoLSe  did  not  consider. 

M  Includes  Sudgel  imendment  ot  $^52  J-W  <S    Ooc   91   34)  which  the  House  did  not  consider. 

•s  Included  jndei     Libraries  and  commumlv  ier.ices     m  1970 

»  Includes  budget  imendment  ot  $172,000  (S    Dx.  91-41)  which  the  House  did  not  consider. 

-  Consideration  deterred 

^  Includes  budget  amendment  ol  $15.000.000<S  Ooc  9!  *\)  which  the  House  did  not  consider. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  Mr  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
BOGCS I .  The  Chair  will  coLint 

One  hundred  and  ninety  Members 
are   present,   not   a  quorum. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names' 

1  Roll  No  349  ! 


Nelsen 

Relfel 

Stephens 

OKonskl 

R.isenthal 

Stokes 

O  Neal.  Ga 

Rostenlcuwskl 

Sullivan 

Ottlnxer 

Sandman 

Tea>,'ue.  Tex 

Pettis 

Saylor 

Thompwm.  Ga 

Phil  bin 

Slkes 

Watklns 

Puttize 

SUk 

Welcker 

Powell 

Smith.  Calif 

Wright 

Rees 

Smith.  Iowa 

WydJer 

He'.a.  N  Y 

StaKKers 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  340  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanmious  con.'ient,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen.sed 
with. 


Abbltt 

Colmer 

G  rover 

Aberuethy    • 

Conyers 

Haai 

Anderson. 

Daddarto 

Hal  pern 

Tenn. 

Davl.s  Ga 

Harrlnirton 

Andrews.  Aia 

Davis   Wis 

Harvev 

Andrews, 

Dawson 

H^tiert 

N  Dak. 

Dtiwiilng 

Hcifton 

Baring 

Dulskl 

H'oll 

Berry 

Erkhardt 

Kee 

BevUl 

Edwa.-ds.  Calif 

Kir  wan 

Blntjham 

Eahlema.T 

Landgrebe 

Blatnlk 

Evlr.s.  Tenn. 

Lipscomb 

Boiling 

Fartosteln 

Lukens 

Cftflery 

Kasce  '. 

McClory 

Cahlll 

Flndley 

McMillan 

Carey 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Martin 

Celler 

Gallflanakis 

.Miller  Calif 

Chapp«Il 

Gallagher 

Montgomerv 

Clark 

CKildwater 

Morse 

Clay 

Gr»7 

Morton 

Cleveland 

Green.  Oreg 

Moaa 

Collier 

Orlillths 

Murphy.  N  Y 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R.  13111, 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HE.\LTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, .•\NT)  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1970 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  i  Mr  Michel'. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  apologize 
for  my  tardy  entrance  this  morning  and 
hope  I  did  not  cau.se  too  much  consterna- 
tion by  my  tardy  arrival,  due  to  the  late- 
ness of  my  plane 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  What  was  the  score  of 
that  basketball  game  in  which  your  .';on 
played? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  remember  very  dis- 
tinctly It  was  78  to  65. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Did  you  win? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  Yale  Bulldogs  won 
and  my  son  did  quite  well  scoring  14 
points,  hauling  down  12  rebounds,  and 
making  five  assists. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  perhaps  a 
capsule  briefing  on  what  the  two  bodie*- 
did,  .so  far  as  total  figures  are  concerned 
in  this  bill. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  Nixon  re- 
vi.'ied  budget  with  respect  to  this  bill  was 
$16.4i}5.ono.000,  rounding  out  the  figure.^ 

You  will  remember  the  big  hassle  we 
had  here  m  the  House  adding  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  to  the  committee's  figures 
by  way  of  the  Joelson  amendment.  Tlio 
House  ultimately  passed  a  bill  that  ag- 
gregated $17,573,000,000  rounded  out. 
and  we  ended  up  then  with  a  bill  of 
S1.078. 000.000,  roLmded  out.  over  the 
Nixon  budget. 

When  the  measure  was  considered  over 
:n  the  other  body  there  were  significant 
Items  that  were  not  considered  in  the 
House  because  they  were  not  authorized. 
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Tlie  biggest  of  these  items  was  the  GEO 
monev.  and  the  budget  figure  there,  you 
will  recall,  was  $2,048,000,000.  There  was 
an  Item  of  advanced  funding  for  educa- 
tion of  Sl.226,000.000.  Over  and  above 
that,  there  are  two  smaller  items.  $28.- 
000.000.  rounded  out  for  aging,  and  $15,- 
non.OOO  for  imblic  broadcasting.  So  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  Senate  was 
con.sidering  budget  figures  considerably 
larger  than  tho.se  that  we  had  to  contend 
with  in  the  House — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
S3. 300. 000. 000  give  or  take  a  bit  one  way 
or  the  other  o\er  our  estimates. 

The  Senate  budget  estimates,  then, 
totaled  $19,834,000,000,  but  they  passed 
a  bill  totaling  $21,363,000,000,  rounded 
out.  In  other  words  their  bill  was  a 
billion  and  a  half  over  the  Nixon  budget. 

What  we  ended  up  and  agreed  to  in 
conference  is  a  bill  that  is  $1,139,000,000 
over  the  Nixon  budget. 

Broken  down,  $1,078,000,000  of  this  is 
m  education.  $96  million,  rounded  out, 
:or  NIH  and  health  manpower,  and  then 
you  know  we  made  a  $100  million  reduc- 
tion in  poverty.  When  arriving  at  this 
flgure  the  Senate  budget  estimates 
should  be  reduced  by  $1,226  billion  for 
advance  fimding  because  there  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  advanced  funding 
lor  education. 

I  voted  against  the  House-passed  bill 
because  I  thought  the  increases  were  too 
extreme,  far  more  than  I  personally 
could  stomach.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  failed  to  sign  the  conference  report. 
But  under  any  other  given  set  of  circum- 
sLances.  I  would  certainly  have  to  give 
tremendous  credit  to  your  House  man- 
agers, and  particularly  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  who  chaired  the  con- 
ference, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  Flood*,  for  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  getting  the  other  body  to 
yield  to  the  House-passed  figures  in  most 
cases.  He  was  superlative. 

So  in  that  sense,  the  House  managers 
iust  did  a  tremendous  and  commendable 
iob.  I  wish  circumstances  were  such  that 
I  could  be  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  strength  of  the  concessions 
the  House  got  from  the  Senate.  But,  as 
I  said,  to  back  up  and  reaffirm  my  earlier 
opposition  to  the  House  bill  being  more 
than  SI  billion  over  the  budget,  I  have 
to  register  my  opposition  to  it. 

With  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  vmless  other 
Members  would  like  to  be  heard,  that  is 
.ill  I  have  to  say  at  this  time,  and  I  thank 
mv  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
happy  with  this  conference  report.  In 
accepting  it  we  must  trust  the  executive 
department  to  make  great  improvements 
m  many  programs  and  eliminate  others. 
On  this  we  have  had  some  assurance. 
There  are  areas,  however,  where  funds 
must  be  made  available,  and  for  that  rea- 
.'^on  we  propose  to  vote  for  it. 

Turning  to  the  sections  where  I  have 

been  most  active,  not  being  a  member  of 

the  subcommittee,  it  is  never  easy  as  we 

re\iew  history  to  understand  the  reason 
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for  the  fall  of  empires,  especially  where 
It  is  apparent  it  came  about  through  de- 
struction from  within — you  might  say 
from  self-destruction.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
we  are  on  that  road:  I  would  like  to 
point  out  here  some  of  the  danger  sig- 
nals as  I  see  them. 

But  first,  may  I  say  thanks  to  all  our 
friends  who  have  stood  steadfast  and 
worked  hard  through  these  difficult  days 
of  trying  to  hold  the  so-called  Whitten 
amendments.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
sorely  affected  areas,  and  know  condi- 
tions firsthand,  appreciate  their  stand 
which  we  know  was  under  pressure. 

To  those  of  you  who  were  unable  to 
see  just  what  is  happening  to  us  which 
of  course  will  spread  to  you.  or  who  for 
some  other  reason  were  unable  to  sup- 
port our  views,  we  hope  you  will  study 
this  problem  for  you  will  learn  how  seri- 
ous this  matter  is,  not  merely  to  one 
section  of  the  country  but  to  the  Nation. 

THE    WHITTEN    AMENDMENTS 

For  the  Record  I  would  like  to  repeat 
the  language  of  these  amendments: 

Sec.  408.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  assignment  of  any  student  attending 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  lo  a  par- 
ticular school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or 
the  assignment  of  students  to  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district  or  school." 

I  offered  these  amendments  to  the 
HEW  bill  and  they  were  adopted  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  34  to  11.  They  were  retained  on 
the  floor,  and  the  bill  containing  these 
provisions  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  158 
to  141. 

Our  friends  in  the  Senate,  particularly 
our  Senator  Stennis,  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  oui'  senior  Senator  East- 
land, made  a  strong  fight,  presenting  in 
detail  evidence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
public  school  system  of  our  Nation,  at  the 
moment  primaiily  in  our  section;  that 
it  was  imfair  to  the  people  of  all  races 
and  to  the  Nation.  Nevertheless  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  added  to  each  of  my 
amendments  the  words  "except  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution."  The  vote  was 
52  to  37,  which  leaves  it  open  to  Supreme 
Court  determination — though  that  woiild 
be  no  problem  if  the  Court  would  follow 
the  Constitution  as  written. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  lost  because  the  Con- 
gress reversed  itself.  Secretary  Pinch, 
speaking  for  the  administration,  after 
our  amendments  passed  the  House,  and 
was  accepted  in  conference,  went  all 
out  against  the  amendments,  in  person, 
by  the  press,  by  telephone,  and  telegraph. 
Of  coiurse  he  changed  votes.  The  record 
shows  it.  As  a  consequence  we  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendments  pro- 
tected citizens  of  all  races  from  being 
forced  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  bus,  from  be- 
ing forced  to  close  schools,  from  being 


forced  to  send  their  children  to  a  partic- 
ular school  against  the  wishes  of  their 
parents,  or  to  withhold  fimds  to  make 
schools  willingly  to  do  so. 

What  is  wrong  with  that — nothing,  and 
you  know  it. 

raST  PROPERTY  RIGHTS.  THEN  PERSONAL  SAJTTT, 
NOW   SCHOOLS   DESTROYED 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  the  debates 
on  this  amendment  show  that  school 
after  school  has  been  closed;  that  there 
is  tremendous  overcrowding;  that,  by  a 
partial  count  only,  more  than  $100,000,- 
OOO  of  school  facilities  are  made  un- 
available by  order  of  coiu-ts,  all  in  over- 
crowded districts. 

The  press  is  full  of  such  facts.  Only 
last  Saturday  Columnist  Jenkln  Lloyd 
Jones,  under  the  heading  "The  Dangers 
of  Good  Intentions,"  quoted  a  dissenting 
judge  in  the  noted  Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Education  in  these  words: 

The  freedom  of  the  Negro  child  to  attend 
any  public  school  without  regard  to  his  race 
or  color  ...  Is  again  lost — now  he  must  go 
where  the  Court  tells  him.  In  one  school 
there  are  over  1,000  vacant  plsices  and  Ave 
other  schools  have  800  more  students  than 
they  were  built  to  accommodate. 

And  so  it  goes  over  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  And  judging 
by  the  way  Court-condoned  crime  has 
spread,  as  has  Court-promoted  destruc- 
tion of  property,  this  destruction  of  the 
public  schools  will  spread  to  you,  too. 

Look  at  a  leading  local  paper,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  I  shall  not  otherwise 
describe.  Each  day  it  takes  almost  a  half 
page  merely  to  list  the  rapes,  murders, 
robberies,  and  major  crimes  which  oc- 
curred in  Washington  alone  for  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  in  fine  print,  too.  And 
the  Supreme  Court  action  favoring  crim- 
inals led  to  a  public  school  situation 
which  is  perhaps  descril)ed  best  by  the 
headlines  of  one  of  yesterday's  leading 
newspapers,  the  Daily  News:  "E>oors  Still 
Chained  in  Some  Schools  During  School 
Hours." 

My  friends,  we  continue  to  fiy  in  the 
face  of  recorded  historj-.  violating  not 
only  the  lessons  we  should  have  learned 
from  study  of  other  nations  but  which 
have  had  brought  home  to  us  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years. 

If  we  will  stop  and  think  we  will  real- 
ize it  was  our  Federal  courts,  following 
or  actually  getting  out  ahead  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  in  my  section  held 
it  to  be  all  right  to  prevent  the  use  of 
property  by  the  owner  who  worked  and 
saved  to  pay  for  it,  but  to  interfere  with 
the  owner  rimnlng  his  own  business  af- 
fairs and  thereby  actually  cause  him 
to  lose  his  property.  What  was  not  real- 
ized by  the  general  public  was  that  when 
the  coiurt  takes  such  a  view  it  becomes 
a  precedent  and  that  such  decisions 
will  be  followed  in  your  courts,  as  are  be- 
ing done  today.  Such  right  to  a  man's 
use  of  his  property  led  these  law  violators 
to  take  property;  and  the  next  step  for 
them,  led  on  by  court  decisions  was  not 
only  the  destruction  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  property,  through  the  burning  of 
large  sections  of  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Washington,  and  himdreds  of  cities  but 
a  great  loss  of  human  life. 
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Mr  Speaker,  surely  we  should  have 
learned  from  that.  Next,  however,  we  se«» 
the  same  Supreme  Court  holdlns;  It  Is 
all  right  for  the  criminal  to  be  protected 
from  the  police  and  for  the  Court  to  con- 
stantly enlarge  the  privileges  of  the 
criminal  as  against  the  authority  deemed 
necessary  for  the  law  enforcement  officer 
for  hundreds  of  years  It  ha^  been  esti- 
mated this  restriction  of  officer  rights 
occurred  In  35  different  phases  of  law  en- 
forcement all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
criminal 

Here  too.  each  time  the  courts  acted 
It  became  a  precedent  and  the  rf»sult  na.s 
been  a  complete  breakdown  In  law  and 
order,  with  murder,  rape,  robbery  and 
even  assa-sslnation  commonplace  :n  the 
cities  of  the  Nation  The  same  Federal 
courts,  promoted  and  led  on  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  are  now  destroying  our  pub- 
lic school  system  It  is  time  we  wake  up 
If  we  are  to  remedy  this  situation,  not 
only  do  we  need  the  amendments  which 
have  been  defeated  m  the  existing  bill: 
but  ^T  must  put  the  Supreme  Court  back 
fn  tht"  t>csltlon  provided  for  It  by  the 
Constitution  which  was  made  clear  in 
debate  dealing  with  the  Constitution,  in 
the  wording  of  the  Constitution  luself— 
but  was  perhaps  best  described  by  a 
maker  of  the  Constitution,  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  papers  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  itself 

TH»    PLACX    .^r    THI    SUTRBMK    COfRT 

Mr  Hanulton  described  the  place  of 
the  Court  in  the  Federalist  as  follows: 

The  Executive  not  only  cllsp>enses  the 
honors  Xiut  holcU  the  sword  of  'he  commu- 
nity The  Legislative  not  jnly  commands  rhe 
purse  but  prescribes  the  rules  by  which  the 
duties  and  rights  of  every  citizen  are  to  be 
regulated  The  Judiciary,  to  the  contrary 
baa  no  mtluence  over  either  the  sword  or 
the  purse  and  can  talce  no  active  reso- 

lution whatever 

If  we  are  to  save  a  nation  from  judges 
who  by  reason  of  lifetime  appointment 
seem  to  claim  almost  every  right  and 
power,  we  must  stop  the  members  of  the 
Court  from  dictating  to  Congress,  the 
President,  ajid  the  people  I  cannot  help 
but  say.  knowmg  some  of  the  members 
socially  If  they  were  our  relatives  we 
would  realize  they  qualified  for  welfare 
homes 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  up  to  us  to  stand  up 
After  all.  we  are  the  ones — for  we  are 
the  people's  branch,  we  must  stand  up  if 
a  nation  is  to  be  saved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  repeat  a  .speech  I  made 
on  June  18,  dealing  with  this  subject 
Ln  more  detail. 

I  quote 

Mr   Ji'STicE  Wabriin  Versus  the 

CONSTITT-TION 

Mr  WKfTTKN  Mr  Speaker,  recorded  hls- 
torv  clearly  shows  that  power  breeds  the 
denlre  to  have  power  and  'hat  no  dlctat/ir 
ever  voluntarily  stopped  short  ol  taking  it 
all 

Certainly  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  Monday  of  this  week  clearly  demonstrates 
that  l!  you  give  them  an  Inch  they  will  take 
a  mile  This  case,  Powtll  against  McCor- 
MACK  et  al  ,  might  better  be  styled  V3 
Supreme   Court   versus   the   Constitution,   or 


the  abortive  effort  of  the  Warren  Court  to 
lake  over  the  legislative  branch  of  Oovern- 

ineii' 

Mr  Speaker.  '  ner«  are  literally  hundreds 
of  questions  left  In  the  air  following  this 
decision  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  Supreme 
Court  limited  lt«elf  to  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment, merely  jor'i<i!iK  because  the  Issue  was 
Justiciable"  -capable  of  being  Judged — but 
left  it  up  to  the  lower  c.  urt  w  find  ways  and 
means  t<i  have  'he  Seri^eHnt  at  .Arms  the 
Clerk  and  the  D'«rkeeper  all  employees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives-  to  seek  out 
and  provide  an  approprlHte  remedy  How  can 
anv  L-oirt  claim  that  they  can  Indirectly 
ponfr  '1  the  people  s  branch  -  the  US  House 
if  Reprcseiitiitlves-  by  orders  to  our  em- 
ployees under  threat  r  Jail  when  the  Court 
sidesteps  ,iny  .-lalm  they  could  control  the 
Speaker  ami  various  .Members  of  Congress 
dlr't-tlv  ' 

Where  lies  the  authority  of  administering 
the  oath  of  iiflllce  of  a  Member  to  serve 
in  a  Congress  already  expired?  Where  lies 
the  authority  for  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to 
pay  A  Member  rr<<m  funds  appropriated  for 
the  fl.sca!  vear  and  the  fiscal  year  has  expired'' 

Mr  Speaker,  Chief  .Justice  Warren  doubt- 
less U.ok  great  pleasure  In  overruling  his 
successor  as  Chief  Justice.  Justice  Burger — 
particularly  since  Mr  Warren  was  thwarted 
In  his  etTorta  to  force  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  name  Justice  Abe  FV^rtas  as 
Chief  Justice  only  a  .short  time  ago  Mr. 
Portas  has  since  resigned. 

(-ONORZSSIONAL    UISTRICT8 

Mr  Speaker,  any  nation  must  of  necessity 
defend  Itself  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  When 
Mr  Warren  and  his  Court  first  held  that 
the  size  and  population  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts were  subje<-t  to  their  regulation.  I  In- 
troduced a  resolution  and  urged  the  Hou.se 
of  Reoresentatlves  to  thank  the  Court  for 
Its  advisory  opinion.  "  on  the  ground  that  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  House  Is  the 
sole  Jtidge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  Mem- 
bers I  was  unable  to  get  such  resolution 
through  the  committee  and  through  the 
Congress  We  could  see  then  that  to  acknowl- 
edge .such  power  m  the  Court  was  to  Invite 
a  Court  takeover  In  this  field.  This  happened 
First  the  courts  said  a  population  variance 
which  did  not  exceed  10  percent  would  be 
all  right  After  torclng  that  goal  now  the 
judges  say  a  variation  of  as  much  sis  3  per- 
cent Is  too  much  Of  course  this  Is  thor- 
oughly Impractical  and  I  think  In  the  future 
Congre-sses  are  i;olng  to  have  to  seat  whom 
»hev  wish  and  tell  the  Court  to  stay  In  Its 
)wn  bailiwick  Letting  the  Court  get  by  with 
Its  earlier  decision  on  the  Congress  Itself 
led  to  the  completely  uut-of-bounds  opinion 
of  Monday 

(RIME       11R£AKD<>WN     IN    LAW    ENrORC'EMENT 

Let  us  look  to  the  matter  of  crime  When 
the  Supreme  Court  and  subordinate  courts 
aet  out  to  say  It  is  alt  right  to  let  somebody 
prevent  vou  trom  using  vour  property — to  sit- 
in  bo  that  you  would  lose  your  business — it 
disturbed  majiv  people,  biit  many  others 
thought.  "So  whaf"  But  If  they  let  them 
prevent  the  use  of  vtiur  property,  the  next 
step  Is  to  let  them  take  your  property;  and 
the  next  is  to  burn  and  loot  and  destroy  We 
have  seen  all  these  steps  taken,  beginning 
with  the  original  encroachment  by  the  Court 
of  basic  rights,  until  today  vou  axe  not  safe 
to  be  out  at  night  man  or  wciman.  In  half  of 
the  tJnlted  .states  We  are  approaching  the 
f-ondltlons  of  the  Middle  .Ages 

By  allowing  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Federal  courts  to  claim  the  sole  right  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution,  they  have  virtually 
set  themselves  up  as  a  J'.idlclal  dictatorship 
In  an  esilnrutted  15  new  decisions,  privileges 
of  the  Individual  criminal  have  been  placed 
ahead  of  the  welfare  of  the  public   The  result 


has  been  a  complete  breakdown  of  law  and 
order.  Murder,  rape,  robbery,  burning  of  large 
sections  of  our  major  cities,  and  even  assassi- 
nations, have  been  the  result 

All  this.  If  closely  analyzed,  comes  because 
we  have  stood  by.  both  the  legislative  branch 
and  the  executive  branch,  and  let  the  Su- 
preme Court  a-ssume  the  sole  right  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,  a  right  the 
court  does  not  have  under  the  Constitution. 

DESTRUCTION    or    PT'BLIC    SCHOOLS 

Let  us  look  at  our  schools  .Kn  extensl\e 
process  of  education  is  absolutely  essential 
to  any  continuing  society  Our  Nation  has 
had  one  of  the  finest  educational  systems 
ever  known 

In  the  Brown  cabc.  1954.  the  Supreme  Court 
said  States  could  not  provide  for  forced  seg- 
regation by  law   What  has  happened  since' 

By  exercising  their  claim  of  the  power  to 
dictate,  the  Federal  courts  today  are  ac- 
tually assvimlng  and  exercising  the  right  -o 
supervise  the  operation  of  local  schools- 
open  to  all  students — from  day  to  day  and 
month  to  month  We  see  court  orders  closing 
some  school  buildings,  to  force  students  in'o 
one  building,  regardless  of  overcrowding,  tuid 
setting  up  quotas  In  others,  directing  the  hir- 
ing and  firing  and  assignment  of  teachers 
against  the  wishes  of  sUl  parents  and  forced 
iifisignment  by  race  against  the  wishes  of  all 
parents 

Educational  funds  are  withheld  under  the 
misguided  conception  that  In  .some  way  this 
punishes  school  boards — when  In  fact  It  is 
the  children  who  are  thus  punished  This  has 
liappened  because  so  far  we  have  let  the 
courts  get  bv  with  the  claim  that  they  ha\e 
the  sole  right  to  Interpret  the  Constitution 
Yet  any  study  will  show  they  have  no  such 
exclusive  power,  for  under  the  Constitution 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches 
are  equal  and  coordinate  .\nd  have  the  right 
to  interpret  for  themselves,  where  their  re- 
sp^msiblUties  are  concerned 

All  of  this  leads  up  to  the  loct,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  on  January  3.  I  introdurcd 
House  Re.solutlon  51.  providing  for  a  stand- 
ing committee  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
Mves  on  the  Constitution  This  would  give  us 
a  forum  in  which  we.  too,  could  interpret 
the  Constitution,  and  would  enable  us  to 
hold  our  own  In  the  battle  for  public  support 
When  Hotise  Resolution  51  was  not  voted  out 
by  the  committee.  I  filed  Discharge  Petition 
No  3.  I  now  urge  Members  to  aUn  this  dis- 
charge petition.  We  then  would  have  rm 
Instrument  with  which  to  go  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  I  think  it  l.s  essential  that 
we  'ake  this  step  and  take  It  now  I  kno'*- 
'he  Congress  being  an  eqtial  branch,  can 
Ignore  the  Court  or  limit  its  Jurisdiction  I 
nm  convinced  we  will  see  this  Court  continue 
to  strike  at  the  very  bedrock  of  our  society 
unless  we  act  now  They  have  already  des- 
troyed law  enforcement  Thev  are  in  'he 
process  of  destroying  the  public  school  sys- 
'em,  and  In  this  opinion  they  attempt  to  'ear 
.-town  'he  tseople's  branch  —  the  Congress,  de- 
strny-ing  the  «.eparate  but  eoual  doctrine  and 
ft-ssunrung  further  dictatorial  powers  I  think, 
among  other  things,  we  might  review  the 
announced  statement  by  the  Chief  Justice 
that  he  expects  to  continue  on  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building,  where  doubtless  he 
will  be  continuing  his  efTorts  to  liiiltience  'he 
Justices  In  their  decisions 

We  have  had  enough  of  Jtistlce  Warren  and 
we  are  fortunate  that  he  did  not  get  to  pick 
his  successor  It  Is  unfortunate  that  his  first 
move  Is  to  claim  the  sole  power  In  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  to  Interpret  the  Constitution, 
even  to  the  extent  of  controlling  in  effect,  the 
other  two  branches  of  Government  which 
certainly  were  intended  to  be  and  have  the 
power  to  be  Joint  and  coequal 

Again,  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  hope 
you   will   all   sign   Discharge  Petition  No.  3. 


I 

December  22,  1969 

Let  us  eetabllsh  for  us  a  Committee  on  the 
Constitution,  for  as  w©  all  know,  we  swear 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  as  Members  of 
Congress — but  to  uphold  it  as  It  is  written 
and  not  as  It  might  be  Interpreted  by  Mr. 
Warren,  Mr,  Douglas,  or  any  other  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  must  renew  our  resolve  to  return  the 
Court  to  Its  proper  place  so  that  a  citizen 
mav  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  to 
make  certain  that  the  public  Interest  again 
becomes  paramount.  We  must  again  make 
education  the  prime  purpose  of  our  schools 
by  precluding  their  operation  by  the  Federal 
courts,  either  by  the  district  courts  or  from 
Washington  We  must  set  up  our  own  com- 
mittees to  interpret  the  Constitution.  This 
I  have  proposed  in  House  Resolution  51. 

While  we  fight  political  dictatorship 
abroad,  we  must  no  longer  permit  dictator- 
ship at  home.  What  will  It  profit  our  Nation 
to  bring  to  others  the  rights  we  believe  to  be 
theirs,  if  .t  the  same  time  we  permit  those 
same  rights  to  be  taken  away  from  our  peo- 
ple here  at  home? 

.\galn.  please  sign  Discharge  Petition  No. 
3. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  House 
is  considering  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  to  establish  a  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  1967  and 
cosponsored  the  present  bill  which  passed 
the  House  on  September  23,  1969.  by  a 
near  imanimous  vote. 

Tliis  legislation  is  important  because 
first  and  foremost  there  is  a  need  to  view 
the  entire  environment  and  its  total  eco- 
logical interaction.  The  imderstanding  of 
our  ecology  is  essential  if  we  are  to  make 
the  various  individual  Crovernment  pro- 
grams relate  effectively  to  one  another 
and  to  advance  our  activities  in  environ- 
mental improvement.  An  effective  over- 
view of  the  environment  and  its  ecology, 
as  proposed  by  this  legislation,  will  enable 
as  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  our 
present  efforts  throughout  the  Grovern- 
ment. 

The  Council  which  would  be  created  by 
tills  legislation  will  develop  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  creative  concepts  and  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  environment.  It 
will  also  serve  to  appraise  and  coordinate 
Government  programs  to  insure  that 
environmental  problems  are  considered. 

The  environmental  problems  of  this 
country  are  increasing  daily  and  in 
many  areas  have  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. An  effective  overall  view  of  the 
environment  and  its  ecology  will  enable 
iLs  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  pres- 
ent efforts  throughout  the  Government. 

The  House  is  also  considering  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  conference 
report.  This  legislation  contains  $19.7 
billion  in  vital  fimds  for  education  and 
antipoverty  programs.  Both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  these  programs.  It  is  there- 
fore regrettable  that  the  threat  of  a 
Presidential  veto  hangs  over  this  bill. 
.\ny  reduction  in  funds  will  affect  the 
loliowing  programs:  elementary  and 
secondary  education  assistance.  Includ- 
ing the  impacted  area  aid  program,  anti- 
poverty  assistance,  higher  education  as- 
.sistance,  and  job-training  programs. 

It  is  incongruous  to  me  that  the  only 
time  the  administration  has  expressed 
its  concern  over  inflation  is  when  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  fimds  in  be- 
half of  or  given  tax  relief  to  the  middle 
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and  lower  Income  American.  Why  is  it 
that  we  never  hear  this  concern  when 
tax  loopholes  for  the  wealthy  are  left 
open;  why  is  there  no  concern  over  in- 
flation when  the  administration  recom- 
mends funds  for  the  SST  which  will 
benefit  only  1  percent  of  the  population, 
and  up  to  $10  billion  for  an  ABM  which 
is  probably  Ineffective. 

I  believe  It  is  time  that  all  Americans — 
and  not  simply  the  middle  and  lower  in- 
come citizen — bear  equally  the  burden 
of  fighting  Inflation.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  enact  this  appropria- 
tion bin  and  that  the  President  will  re- 
assess his  priorities  and  not  veto  fimds 
for  education,  jobs,  health,  and  the  poor. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  for 
H.R.  13111,  the  HEW-Labor  appropria- 
tions bill. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Chairman  Daniel  Flood,  from 
Pennsylvania,  for  his  capable  handling 
of  this  conference  and  for  accepting  the 
Senate's  version  of  the  Whltten  lan- 
guage as  he  was  instructed  by  the  House. 
I  must,  however,  admit  my  displeasure 
at  the  more  than  $1.1  billion  that  was 
slashed  for  the  advanced  fimding  of  title 
I,  ESEA.  for  f  seal  year  1971.  These  funds 
would  have  allowed  for  the  orderly  plan- 
ning for  many  school  districts  in  poverty 
areas.  In  my  own  district  I  know  these 
fimds  could  have  been  used  for  the  or- 
derly planning  of  our  educational  pro- 
grams. But  on  balance,  this  conference 
report  is  a  good  bill,  and  we  can  fight 
for  ESEA  funds  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  press  confer- 
ence Saturday  morning,  the  President's 
arguments  on  the  inflationary  aspects 
of  this  conference  report  are  fallacious. 
Based  upon  the  latest  figures,  the  ap- 
propriations bill  that  will  finally  be  en- 
acted will  be  $5.4  billion  less  than  the 
President's  request. 

This  conference  report,  together  with 
previous  congressional  actions,  indicates 
very  strongly  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  firmly  decided 
to  make  education  one  of  our  highest 
national  priorities.  Thus  I  reject  the 
President's  attempt  to  give  a  very  low 
priority  to  the  field  of  education. 

In  passing,  we  must  realize  that  much 
of  the  budget  is  uncontrollable.  Interest 
on  the  debt.  Social  Security,  Medicare, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
are  uncontrollable  items.  Thus  this  Con- 
gress must  enact  this  HEW-Labor  ap- 
propriation bill  if  funds  are  to  be  avail- 
able for  our  pressing  educational  needs. 
The  surplus  $5.4  billior.  that  this  Con- 
gress will  give  the  President  is  within  the 
budgetary  guidelines  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  Thus,  we  can  pass  this  bill 
and  still  have  a  surplus  sufllcient  to  com- 
bat inflation. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this 
House  can  act  constructively  and  re- 
sponsibly by  passing  the  HEW-Labor 
appropriations  conference  report.  In 
doing  so,  we  will  again  reafQrm  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  quality  educa- 
tion for  our  citizens.  The  nation  expects 
no  less  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  I 
therefore  urge  the  passage  of  the  HEW- 
Labor  conference  report. 


Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
seriously  considered  a  "no"  vote  upon 
adoption  of  this  conference  report  on 
H.R.  13111— the  1970  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies — but  have  decided  against  it  for 
reasons  requiring  some  explanations. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  this  piece  of  legislation — especially, 
will  we  recall  the  House  vote  some 
months  ago  adopting  the  so-called  Joel- 
son  amendment  that,  as  a  package  to 
which  a  few  miscellaneous  additions  were 
later  made,  brought  the  final  total  of  the 
House  bill  to  a  point  $1,078  billion  over 
the  revised  Nixon  budgetary  requests 
covering  the  items  then  before  us. 

The  bill  then  went  on  to  the  other  body 
which  considered  an  expanded  list  of 
budgetary  requests — Including  now, 
among  other  things,  funds  for  the  antl- 
E)overty  program — and  its  final  action 
brought  the  bill's  total  to  a  new  high  of 
Si. 529  billion,  as  I  understand  it.  over  the 
revised  Nixon  budgetary  requests  it  was 
considering. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  the  conference,  the 
bill  is  back  before  us  with  its  final  total 
set.  again  as  I  understand  it,  at  a  pwlnt 
still  $1,139  billion  over  the  budget,  and  it 
is  this  fact,  of  course,  that  has  stirred 
rumors  of  a  possible  Presidential  veto. 

Quite  obviously,  the  bill  carries  more 
money  with  It  than  it  should  in  some 
areas — though  the  House  conferees  have 
certainly  done  a  commendable  job  in  try- 
ing to  cut  its  final  total  down  to  a  more 
manageable  size.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict whether  or  not  there  will  still  be  a 
Presidential  veto  and  if,  on  balance,  one 
still  tends  to  favor  the  bill — as  I  do  not 
think  one  should  attempt  to  tailor  his 
vote  to  that  uncertain  possibility. 

However,  let  it  be  noted  that  President 
Nixon  is  right  in  his  judgment  that  the 
war  against  inflation  is  far  from  won, 
and  that  it  is  essential  that  care  be  taken 
not  to  release  too  much  money  into 
spending  hands  during  what  remains  of 
this  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  if  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  is  forthcoming — and  if  Mr. 
Nixon's  indications  v.nth  respect  to  which 
programs  he  believes  are  overfunded 
happen  to  agree,  in  general,  with  my  own 
judgment  in  that  respect — he  can  count 
on  my  help  in  sustaining  his  position. 

But  what  really  disturbs  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  bill  again  before  us  is 
that  the  final  result  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  perils  of  "package"  amend- 
ments— or  of  "package"  bills,  for  that 
matter,  like  the  tax  bill  we  shall  con- 
sider in  a  few  more  hours. 

It  is  verv-  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
sensus over  the  proper  ranking  of  priori- 
ties as  between  competing  programs  in  a 
bill  such  as  this.  But  such  an  effort 
should  always  be  made,  and  not  sloughed 
off  as  we  did — when  this  bill  was  first 
before  us — in  favor  of  a  package  contain- 
ing a  little  something  of  everything,  and 
a  little  too  much  for  most  people  to  re- 
sist, which  is  what  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment turned  out  to  be.  At  the  time  that 
amendment  was  being  worked  out.  I  was 
glad  to  work  with  its  eventual  sponsors 
in  trying  to  arrange  a  cooperative  plan 
for  offering  and  supporting  specific — or 
categorical — amendments  aimed  at  in- 
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creasing  the  fimding  for  certain  educa- 
tional proRrams  that,  most  of  us  fett.  had 
been  cut  too  much  by  the  revised  Nixon 
budget.  That  preliminary  plan  went 
6r>wn  the  dra.n  In  favor  of  the  all-or- 
nothing  ■paclcage"  approach,  and  such  a 
strategy  was  successful,  as  we  will  re- 
member, though  we  might  well  still  have 
had  a  chance  at  considering  specific  in- 
creases had  a  kev  amendment  I  offered 
at  that  time— €Uid  for  that  purpose — not 
been  voted  down 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  I  do  not  believe  we  have  han- 
dled this  bill  in  the  most  responsible 
mariner  and  that,  if  we  had — though  the 
outcome  would  still  have  been  uncer- 
tain— we  would  not  now  be  facing  the 
unhappy  prospect  of  a  Pre-^^idential  veto 

I  might  add  that  I  do  not  think,  as 
some  have  suggested,  that  thi.s  issue  rep- 
resents the  first  skirmish  in  a  developing 
battle  to  reorder  our  national  priorities 
as  between  military  spending  and  domes- 
tic spending  Such  a  battle  Ls  obviously 
comiijg. — in  dimensions  probably  more 
di.scecjiible  next  year.  But,  though  mili- 
tary spending  has  been  reduced  at  con- 
gressional direction  this  year,  such  re- 
ductions have  mostly  come  in  defen.se 
areas  pointed  out  by  the  administration. 
Itself,  and — except  possibly  as  shown 
during  this  year's  long  debate  over 
the  anti-ballLstic-missile  system— neither 
side  in  that  projected  contest  would  seem 
to  have  yet  really  defined  Its  own  ideai 
uf  priorities. 

Instead,  the  issue  here  separating  the 
President  from  the  Congress  would  seem 
to  be  one  falling  into  that  more  tradi- 
tional pattern  for  debates  over  what  is 
called  "fiscal  responsibility,"  wherein 
there  has  always  been  at  least  a  vague 
line  separating  most  Democrats  from 
most  Republicans. 

At  the  moment,  that  particular  line  is 
even  more  difficult  to  find  here  in  Con- 
L,'ress  than  usual,  since  some  of  us  are 
p«)inting  to  the  reductions  we  have  made 
in  the  various  appropriations  bills — as 
justification  for  increases  made  else- 
where— while  the  President  and  the  rest 
of  us,  as  someone  must,  have  been  con- 
centrating on  the  other  side  of  the  budg- 
etaiT  ledger,  namely  at  the  spendin-  col- 
lumn,  the  figures  in  which  determine  the 
ultimate  inflationary  effect  of  the  overall 
congressional  budgetary  actions. 

I  do  not  think  the  final  result  of  our 
actions  in  this  respect  can  really  be  de- 
termined by  anyone  other  than  the 
President,  and  not  even  by  him  until  he 
has  been  sent  all  the  appropriation  bills 
for  this  fiscal  year  I  would  hope  all  such 
bills  would  be  sent  turn  before  this  ses- 
sion adjourrxs — though  it  now  appears 
that  the  leadership  in  the  other  body  has 
some  different  ideas  about  at  least  this 
particular  bill  If  so.  that  would  be  most 
unfortunate,  for  by  our  tardiness  and 
delay  in  finishing  this  essential  house- 
keeping; task  of  ours  we  have  already 
placed  an  intolerable  burden  on  Mr. 
Nixon  who  must,  somehow,  and  despite 
all  this,  send  us  next  fiscal  year's  budget 
before  the  end  of  next  month. 

I  say.  again.  I  am  reluctant  to  pos- 
sibly add  to  that  burden  by  voting  to 
send  this  overladen  vehicle  on  dowzi  to 
the  White  House — though  it  is  obvious 


it  IS  going  to  get  there  with  or  without 
my  vote — yet  I  think  the  President  is  the 
only  one  who  can  really  determine  how 
much  spending  under  this  bill  we  have 
really  mandated  upon  him  in  what  re- 
mains of  this  fiscal  year,  either  by  our 
direct  action  or  by  shrugging  off  onto 
his  shoulders  some  political  pressures  we 
were  unwilling  to  carry.  Therefore,  since 
I  still  favor  this  bill  on  balance.  I  will 
vote  for  It  in  its  final  form  and  then 
await  his  decLsion  regarding  it,  follow- 
ing which  I  will  have  to  make  my  own 
decision  respecting  what  I  can — or 
should — do  to  help  him  in  what  has  be- 
come his  rather  lonely,  if  stubborn, 
fight  against  inflation. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  grounds  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  261,  nays  110.  not  voting  62. 
as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  350 1 

TE.\S— 261 


\dar.\a 

Addabbo 

.Mbert 

.Me.xander 

Andersen. 

Calif. 
.Axm  ;nzlo 
.■\3hley 
■A.splnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell,  Calif 
Blai^i^l 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatiiik 

BciKKS 
Boland 
Brademas 
Bra.sco 
Brooks 
Broom&eld 
Brot^onan 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 

(■ha.^lberialn 
Chisnoim 
Clarlc 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clav 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Corbett 
Curriian 
Coughlln 
CoWk'pr 
Culver 


Daddarlo 

tJanlels.  N  J 

dp  la  Garza 

Delaney 

De  lien  bark 

Denney 

Dent 

DlKKS 

DlnLrell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Ellbeni 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felxhan 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fiiwntaln 
Fraser 

Frelmyhuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa, 
F'ilt(>n.  Tenn 
Fuqua 
Gatinanakls 
Gallagher 
Gannatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Pa 
Gude 
Halpera 
Hamilton 
Haiiley 
Haiina 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 


Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawk;r..s 

Hav.s 

He<-h;<-r.  W  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hl.-ks 

HoUfleld 

Hortoa 

Howard 

Hun^'ate 

Ichord 

Jai'obs 

Johnson.  Ca:if 

Johnson.  Pa 

Jones,  Ala 

Jones.  N.C, 

J'lnes.  Tenn 

Ka."h 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Kl'iczvnskl 

Koch 

Kyrob 

Lanxen 

Latta 

LeijKett 

Liv.a.  Md 

L  jwen-stem 

-McCarthy 

.VicCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McFall 
McKneally 
Mucdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGreijor 
Madden 
Mahoii 
Manila  rd 
Mann 
Mathlas 
Matsuna^a 


Mayne 
Meeds 

Melcher 

MeskUl 

Mtkva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

.Mink 

Mlnshall 

Ml/e 

MoUohan 

Mona^an 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NIX 

Obey 

OHara 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

ONelU.  Mass. 

Otttn^er 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Podell 

Pollock 


Abemethy 

A'Jalr 

Anderson.  111. 

Arends 

Avres 

Beall.  Md 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Belts 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Brtnkley 

Brock 

Brown.  Mich. 

BroyhlU.  N  C 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Bush 

B\Tnes.  Wis, 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins 

Conable 

Cramer 

C.'^ne 

Cunningham 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 


Preyer.  N  C 

Price,  111. 

Pri'or,  Ark. 

Pnclnskl 

Pi.rcell 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Ratlsback 

Randall 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rleale 

Robierts 

Ro  bison 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schw^engel 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

NAYS— no 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Ed  wards.  La 
Erlenborn 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Foreman 
Frey 

GoodUng 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hainan 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hastings 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Jonas 
King 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lujan 
Mcculloch 
McEwen 
McMlUan 
Marsh 
May 


Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watst)n 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whallev 

Whit* 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Yuung 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Michel 

MlzeU 

Morton 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Passman 

Poff 

Price.  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Reld.  111. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

R'uidebush 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Snyder 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stuckev 

Tait 

Talcott 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wlgguis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wold 

Wylle 

Wyman 


NOT  VOTING— 62 


Moss 

Murphy,  NY. 

ONeal.  Ga. 

PhUMn 

Piage 

Powell 

Rees 

Reliel 

Bosienkowskl 

Sandman 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stagtrers 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Te.v. 

Watklns 

Wright 


The  Clerk   annoimced  the  following 
pairs; 


AbbUt 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Anderson, 

Farbsteln 

Tenn. 

Flndley 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Gibbons 

Andrews, 

Goldwater 

N  Dak. 

Gray 

-Ash  brook 

Green.  Greg. 

Berry 

Griffiths 

BevlII 

HaU 

Boiling 

Harrington 

Cafferv 

Harvey 

CahlU 

Hubert 

Carey 

Hull 

Celler 

Klrwan 

Collier 

Kuykendall 

Colmer 

Lipscomb 

Conyers 

Lukens 

Davis,  Ga. 

McClory 

Dawson 

Martin 

Downing 

Miller.  Calif 

Eckhardt 

Montgomery 

Edwards,  Calif 

Morse 
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Mr.  Moea  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McClor>-. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Ahhltt  with  Mr.  BevlU. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr,  Hcbert  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

.Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  .Slkes  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  2,  line  24, 
strike  out  "$35,325,000"  and  Insert  "$36,907,- 
0<X),  to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1971." 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR.     FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  senate  numbered  4  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
•■$36,116,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  3,  line  11. 
strike  "title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended."  and  Insert:  "title  5,  chapter  85  of 
the  United  States  Code," 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR.     FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FxooD  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  3,  line  20, 
strike  "title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,"  and  insert:  "title  5.  chapter  85  of 
the  United  States  Code." 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR.     FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  5.  line  14: 
Strike  out  "XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended  (68  Stat.  1130"  and  insert:  "5. 
chapter  85  of  the  United  States  Code," 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  12,  line 
20:  Insert:  ".  of  which  $45,000,000  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended  to  carry  out 
section  104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act." 


MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 


a 


motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  On  page  13, 
line   10.  insert: 

"BUILDINGS    AND    FACILITIES 

"Such  unexpended  balances  (including  bal- 
ances obligated  but  not  disbursed)  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  determine  to  be  available  as  of  June  30, 
1969,  in  the  appropriation  for  "Buildings  and 
facilities.  Public  Health  Sen'lce",  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service  activities,  shall  be  transferred  to  an 
account  under  this  head.  There  shall  be 
merged  with  such  account  the  unexpended 
balance  (including  any  balance  obligated 
but  not  disbursed)  as  of  June  30,  1969.  in  the 
appropriation  for  "Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, buildings  and  facilities"." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  25:  On  page  17. 
line  11.  insert: 

"DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MEDICAL  FACILITIES 

"For  grants  of  $3,500,000  and  loans  of 
$6,500,000  for  nonprofit  private  facilities  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90—457)  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amenament  No  26:  On  page  18,  Hue 
19, insert; 

"BUILDINCS  AND  FACILITIES 

"Such  unexpended  balances  (Including 
balances  obligated  but  not  disbursed)  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  determine  to  be  available  as  of 
Juiie  30,  1969,  in  the  appropriation  for 
"Buildings  and  facilities.  Public  Health 
Services",  for  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  activities,  shall  be 
transferred  to  an  account  under  this  head. 
There  shall  be  merged  with  such  account 
the  unexpended  balance  (Including  any  bal- 
ance obligated  but  not  disbursed)  as  of 
June  30,  1969,  In  the  appropriation  for  'Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital,  buildings  and  facili- 
ties".' 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  'ft'as  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  41 :  On  page  24.  line 
15.  insert:  ":  Provided,  That  such  unex- 
pended balances  (including  balances  obli- 
gated but  not  disbursed)  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  deter- 
mine to  be  available  as  of  June  30,  1969,  in 
the  appropriation  for  "Buildings  and  facili- 
ties. Public  Health  Service"  for  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  activities,  shall  be  merged 
with  this  appropriation." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Fi-ooD  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  41  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  50:  On  page  30.  line 
20.  insert: 

"INSTRUCTIONAL   EQUIPMENT 

For  carrj-ing  out  title  III-A  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
and  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  $93,240,000,  of  which  $78.- 
740,000  shall  be  for  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling and  State  administrative  services 
under  title  III-A  of  said  National  Defense 
Education  Act;  $13,000,000  shall  be  for  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling  under  section 
601(b)  of  said  Higher  Education  Act,  and 
$1,500,000  shall  be  for  the  acquisition  of 
television  equipment  and  for  minor  remodel- 
ing under  section  601(c)  of  said  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act;  Provided.  That  allotments  under 
sections  302(a)  and  305  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  for  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  $75,740,000  for  grants  to  States  and  on  the 
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b«sla  of  » 1.000  000  for  lo»nj»  to  nonprofit  pri- 
vate school*,  and  aUotmenU  under  section 
303ib/  of  said  Act  for  admlnlatratlve  servlcea 
•hail  be  made  on  the  baals  of  t2. 000  000  ' 

MOTtOM     OrrXKID     BT     U».      rLOOD 

Mr.  FLCX)D  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  FLOOD  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lt»  disagreement  to  the  amendment  o! 
the  Senate  numbered  50  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  aa  follows:  Strike  out 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  and 
Insert  the  following 

INSTKCCTIONAL    EQUIPMENT 

•  For  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  and 
State  administraUve  services,  under  title 
ni-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  195«.  aa  amended.  »4«.740,000  Provided. 
That  allotments  under  sections  302(ai  and 
308  of  the  NaUonal  Defend  Education  Act, 
for  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  «75.T40,f)00  for  grants  tx^> 
States  and  on  the  basis  of  $1,000,000  for  loans 
to  nonprofit  private  schools,  and  illotments 
under  section  302  b  i  of  said  Act  for  adminls- 
trait»«  services  shai:  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
M.aO»,000" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Cierk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  dlsagreemer-t 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  51  On  page  31. 
line  12.  insert 

SCHOOL     .*3SIST.\NCE     IN     rXDERALl.Y      ^FTECTED 
AKtAS 

■por  grancd  and  payments  under  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950.  as  amended  i  20  U.S.C  . 
ch  13  I  and  under  the  Act  of  Septemoer  23, 
1950  as  amended  20  VdC.  ch  19 1 ,  »660.- 
187  000  of  which  »645,0yO.OC0  ihall  be  for 
payments  to  local  educaUonal  agencies  for 
the  maintencUice  and  operauon  of  schools  as 
authorised  by  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950. 
as  amended  20  USC.  ch,  13 1.  and  llo.- 
187  000  which  shall  remain  available  unUl 
expended,  shall  be  for  providing  schu^U  fa- 
clUUes  and  for  grants  to  local  educational 
Agencies  m  .'eUera^ly  a.Tected  areas  as  author- 
ized by  ,aid  Mt  oX  September  23.  1950  Pro- 
tided  Ti-iat  this  appropriation  shall  also  be 
available  :ar  carrying  out  the  provUlons  of 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950.'' 

MOTION    OKFERED    BY     MB     fTOOD 

Mr.   FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.   I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  i 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  Houses  recede 
from  us  disagreeineut  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51  and  concur  therein 
with  au  amendment,  as  follows  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  .amendment  in- 
sert the  fo. lowing: 

"SCHOOL    ASSIST.\NCB     IN     TTDEHALLt 
ATTZCTJtO    Aa£:,\3 

•  For  grants  and  paymen:3  under  the  Act 
of  Septemner  30.  1950,  a6  amended  20  U  S  C  , 
ch  13),  and  under  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950,  as  amended  20  USC,  ch  19  i,  »600,- 
167  000,  of  which  .J585.000.000  shall  be  for 
payments  to  local  educational  a^jencie-?  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  as 
auth>jrlzed  by  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950. 
as  amended  20  USC,  ch  13  i  and  S15.- 
167000  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school  fa- 
cilities .=ind  for  ofrants  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  federally  affected  areas  as  au- 
thorized by  said  Act  of  September  23.  1950: 
provxded.  That  this  appropriation  shall  also 
be  available  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  section  8  of  the  Act  of  September  30 
1960." 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
tile  next  amendment  In  dlaagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  52  On  page  32. 
line  2.  insert  "section  504,". 

MOTION  omeaxD  »t  mb.  rLooo 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

N4r  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  52  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  ai^reed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  m  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  56  On  page  32, 
line  18.  insert 

•For  carrying  out  Utles  III  and  rv  i  except 
parts  D  and  P).  part  E  of  title  V,  and  sec- 
tion 1207  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
H8  amended,   titles  I  and   IH  of   the   Higher 
EducaUon  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  as  amended. 
title    II    and    IV    of    the    National    Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (  20  U.S.C. 
421  -4291.  .ind  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June 
29.   1935.   a.s  amended   i7  USC    329).  il.OOfl,- 
874000,    of    which    »175,6OO,0O0    shall    be    for 
educational  opportunity  grants  under  part  A 
.>f   title   IV   ut   the   Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965    and    shall    remain    available    through 
June  30,  1971.  $63.i»00  000  to  remain  available 
until   expended   shall   be   for   loan   Insurance 
programs   under   part    B   of   title   IV   of   that 
.\ct,    including   not   to   exceed   $1,500,000   for 
computer  services  In  connection  with  the  In- 
sured loan  program    $154,000,000  shall  be  for 
grants  lur  college  work-study  programs  un- 
der part  C  of  utle  IV  of  that  Act  i  of  which 
amounts    reallotted    shall    remain    available 
through   June   30.    1971).    Including   one   per 
centum  of  such  amount  to  be  available,  with- 
out  regard   to  the  provisions   in  section  442 
of  that  Act,   for  coi)peratlve  educauon  pro- 
grams   that    alternate    periods    of    full-time 
academic    study    with    periods    of    full-time 
public    or   private    employment,    $125,000,000 
shall  be  tor  grants  fir  construction  of  pub- 
lic  community  colleges  and   technical  insti- 
tutes and  $75'000,O0O  shall  be  for  grants  for 
construction  of  other  academic  facilities  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act    of    1963    which    amounts    shall    remain 
available  -hrough  June  30.  1971,  $11,750,000. 
to  remain  av;illable  until  expended,  shall  he 
fiir  annu.il  interest  grants  under  section  3oe 
of  that  Act    $222,100,000  .shall  be  for  Federal 
c'pital  contributions  to  student  loan  funds 
o.stabllshed    In    .iccordance   with   agreements 
pursuant   to   section  204  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  and  $12,120,000 
shall    be   for   the   purposes   of   section   22   of 
the    Act   of   June    29.    1935:    Provided,   That 
$7,241  000  shall   be   for  payments  authorized 
bv  section  108(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Education  Act.  as  amended  (DC.  Code, 
sec   31    1608)    ' 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MB.  FLOOD 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  fllsaiireement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  56  i  nd  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment  In- 
^ert  the  following 

"HIGHER  EDUCATION 

•  For  carrying  out  titles  III  and  IV  (except 
parts  D  and  F).  part  E  of  title  V,  and  sec- 
tion 1207  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  titles  I  and  m  of  the 
Higher   Education   FaclUtle*  Act  of   1963.   as 


amended,  titles  U  and  IV  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968,  as  amended 
120  D8C  421-428),  and  section  23  of  the 
Act  of  June  29.  1836,  as  amended   (7  USC 

329)  ,  $871,874,000.  of  which  $164,600,000  shall 
be  for  educational  opportunity  grants  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  EducaUon 
Act  of  1966  and  shall  remain  available 
through  June  30.  1971.  $63,900,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended  shall  be  for  loan 
insurance  programs  under  part  B  of  title 
IV  of  that  Act.  including  not  to  exceed  $i  - 
500.000  for  computer  services  In  connection 
with  the  Insured  loan  program,  $154,000  000 
shall  be  for  grants  for  college  work-study 
programs  under  part  C  of  title  IV  of  that  Act 
,  of  which  amounts  reallotted  shall  remain 
available  through  June  30.  1971),  Including 
1  per  centum  of  such  amount  to  be  avail- 
able, without  regard  to  the  provisions  :;, 
section  442  of  that  Act,  for  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs  that  alternate  periods  of 
full-time  academic  study  with  periods  of 
full-time  public  or  private  employment,  $43.- 
000,000  shall  be  for  grants  for  construction 
of  public  community  colleres  and  technical 
institutes  and  $33,000,000  shall  be  for  grants 
for  construction  of  other  academic  facilities 
under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963  which  amounts  shall  reir.aln 
available  through  June  30,  1971,  $11,750,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  .shall 
be  for  annual  interest  grants  under  section 
306  of  that  Act,  $222,100,000  shall  be  for 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  student  loan 
funds  established  In  accordance  with  agree- 
ments pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and 
>  12. 120.000  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1936:  Provided 
That  $7,241,000  shall  be  for  payments  au- 
thorized by  section  108(b)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act,  as  amend- 
ed i  D  C  Code,  sec  31  1608)  ." 
The  motion  was  acreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  57  On  page  34.  line 
6,  insert 

"VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

"For  carrying  out  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  i963,  as  amended  i  20  U.S.C.  1241- 
1391)  (except  part  E  of  title  I)  and  sectl:n 
402  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1967,  $488,716,000.  ul 
which  not  to  exceed  $352,836,000  shall  be  tor 
State  vocational  education  programs  under 
part  B  .md  $40,000,000  shaU  be  for  proifTairJ 
under  section  102(b)  of  said  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,  Including  developnr.ent 
and  administration  of  State  plans  and  evalu- 
ation and  dissemination  activities  author- 
ized under  section  102(c)  of  said  Act.  md 
«10,000.000  for  work-study  programs  iir.der 
piirt  H  of  said  Act,  not  to  exceed  52,800,000 
for  State  advisory  councils  established  pur- 
suant to  section  104(bi  of  said  Act,  il3 - 
000.000  for  exemplary  programs  under  part  D 
of  said  Act  of  which  50  per  centum  shal.  re- 
main available  until  expended  and  50  per 
centum  shall  remain  available  through 
June  30,  1971.  $20,000,000  for  consumer  and 
homemaklng  education  progrpms  under  part 
P  of  said  Act,  and  $14,000,000  shall  be  f'^r  co- 
operative vocational  education  programs  un- 
der part  G  of  said  Act." 

MOTION    OmBXD    BY    MR.    n.OOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  57  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  72:  On  page  41.  line 
13,  insert  ":  Provided  further.  That  such 
grants  to  any  State  shall  not  be  less  than 
grants  made  to  the  State  under  section  2 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr,  FLOOD,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  72  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
Uie  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No,  83:  On  page  59, 
line  9,  insert; 

"Eco^•o^;IC  opportunity  program 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act 
,if  1964  (Public  Law  8S-452).  approved 
August  20.  1964).  as  amended,  $2,048,000,000, 
plus  reimbursements:  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  transfers 
10  the  economic  opportunity  loan  fund  for 
loans  under  title  III,  and  amounts  so  trans- 
:erred  shall  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided  further,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  and  hire 
if  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  for  construc- 
■lon.  alteration,  and  repair  of  buildings  and 
other  facilities,  as  authorized  by  section  602 
uf  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
and  for  purchase  of  real  property  for  training 
renters:  Pronded  further.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  not  be  available  for  contracts 
under  titles  I,  II,  V.  VI,  and  VII  extending 
;.  r  more  than  twenty-four  months:  Provided 
■\,rther.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for 
.iiiy  grant  until  the  Director  has  determined 
•hat  the  grantee  is  qualified  to  administer 
'  he  funds  and  programs  involved  in  the 
proposed  grant:  Provided  further.  That  all 
!^-ra^t  agreements  shall  provide  that  the  Gen- 
eral .'Vccoiinting  Office  shall  have  access  to  the 
records  of  the  grantee  which  bear  exclusively 
upon  'he  Federal  grant:  Provided  further. 
That  these  funds  shall  not  be  available  until 
enactment  :nto  law  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion  ■ 

MOTION    OFFERED   BT    MR,    FLOOD 

Mr.   FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  tiiat  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  83  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  Insert 
"$1,948,000,000",  and  at  the  end  of  said 
amendment  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 
the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
those  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1987  and  1969  that  set  man- 
datory funding  levels  shall  not  be  effective 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Senate  amendment  No.  84:  Page  61,  line  1, 
insert: 

"F>residi:nt's  CotrNCiL  on  Yottth 
OppORTTTNrry 

'sALARrcs  and  expenses 
"Por  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  11330,  dated 
March  5,   1967,  Including  hire  of  paaeenger 


motor  vehicles,  and  services  as  authorized  bj 
5  U.S,C.  3109,  $300,000," 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR,    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerit  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dlsaigreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  84  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  Eigreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R,  13270, 
TAX  REFORM   ACT  OF    1969 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  ( H.R.  13270) 
to  reform  the  income  tax  laws,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement,  as  fol- 
lows: 
Conference  Report   (H.    Rept.   No.   91-782) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13270)  to  reform  the  Income  tax  laws,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 
Section  1.  Short  TnxE,  Etc. 

(a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  ', 

(b)  Table  of  Contents. — 

TITLE  I— TAX  EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS 

StTBTiTLE  A — Private  FotrNDATiONS 
Sec.  101.  Private  foundations. 

Subtitle  B — Other  Tax  Exempt 

Organizations 

Sec.  121.  Tax  on  unrelated  business  Income. 

TITLE   11— INDIVIDUAL   DEDUCTIONS 

Sttbtitle  a — Charitable  CoNTRiBtmoNS 

Sec.  201.  Charitable  contributions. 

StTBTiTLE  B — Farm  Losses,  Etc. 
Sec.  211.  Gain  from  disposition  of  property 
used     in    farming    where    farm 
losses  offset  nonfarm  Income. 
Sec.  212.  Livestock. 

Sec.  213.  Deductions  attributable  to  activi- 
ties not  engaged  in  for  profit. 
Sec.  214.  Gain  from  disposition  of  farm  land. 
Sec.  215.  Crop  insurance  proceeds. 


Sec.  216.  Capitalization  of  costs  of  planting 
and  developing  citrus  groves. 

SlTBTTTLE    C INTEREST 

Sec.  221.  Interest. 

SuBTrTLE  D — Moving  Expenses 

Sec.  231.  Moving  expenses. 

TITLE  ni— MINIMUM  TAX;  ADJUSTMENTS 
PRIMARILY   AFFECTING   INDIVDUALS 

StTBTiTLE  A — Minimum  Tax 
Sec.  301.  Mlnlmvun  tax  for  tax  preferences. 

StTBTiTLE  B — Income  Averaging 
Sec.  311.  Income  averaging. 

Subtitle  C — Restricted  Property 
Sec.  321.  Restricted  Property. 

subtitle  d accumulation  trusts.  multiple 

Trust,  Etc 
Sec.  331.  Treatment  of  excess  distributions  by 

trusts. 
Sec.  332.  Trust  Income  for  benefit  of  a  spouse. 

TITLE      IV— ADJUSTMENTS      PRIMARILY 
AFPEXmiNG  CORPORATIONS 
Subtitle  A^Multiple  Corporations 
Sec.  401.  Multiple  corporations. 
Subtitle  B — Debt-Financed  Corporated  Ac- 
quisitions AND  Related  Problems 
Sec.  411.  Interest  on  Indebtedness  incurred  by 
corpyoratlon    to    acquire    stock    or 
assets  of  another  corporation. 
Sec.  4-12.  Installment  method. 
Sec.  413.  Bonds   and    other    evidence    of    In- 
debtedness. 
Sec.  414.  Limitation   on    deduction   of   bond 

premium  on  repurchase. 
Sec.  415.  Treatment  of  certain  corporation  In- 
terests as  stock  or  Indebtedness. 

Subtitle  C — Stock  Dtvidends 

Sec.  421.  Stock  dividends. 

Sttbtitle  D — Financial  Institutions 

Sec.  431.  Reserve  for  losses  on  loans;  net  op- 
erating loss  carrybacks. 

Sec.  432.  Mutual  savings  banks,  etc. 

Sec.  433.  Treatment  of  bonds,  etc.,  held  by 
financial  Institutions. 

Sec.  434.  Limitation  on  deduction  for  divi- 
dends received  by  mutual  savings 
banks,  etc. 

Sec,  435,  Foreign  deposits  In  United  States 
banks. 

Subtitle  E — Depreciation  Allowed  Regu- 
lated Industries;  Earnings  and  Profits 
Adjustment  for  Depreciation 

Sec.  441.  Public  utility  property. 

Sec.  501.  Effect  on  earnings  and  profits. 

TITLE  V — ADJUSTMENTS  AFFECTING  IN- 
DIVIDUALS AND  CORPORATIONS 

Subtitle  A — Natural  Resources 
Sec.  501.  Percentage  depletion  rates. 
Sec.  502.  Treatment  processes  in  the  case  of 

oil  shale. 
Sec.  503.  Mineral  production  payments. 
Sec.  504.  Exploration  expenditures. 
Sec.  505.  Continental  shelf  areas. 
Sec.  506.  Foreign  tax  credit  with  respect  to 

certain  foreign  mineral  Income. 

Subtitle  B — Capital  Gains  and  Losses 
Sec.  511.  Increase  In  alternative  capital  gains 

tax. 
Sec.  512.  Capital  losses  of  corporations. 
Sec,  513.  Capital  losses  of  Individuals, 
Sec,  514,  Letters,  memorandums,  etc. 
Sec.  515.  Total  dUtrlbutlons  from  qualified 

pension,  etc.,  plans. 
Sec.  516,  Other  changes  In  capital  gains  treat- 
ment. 
Subtitle  C — Real  Estate  Depreciation 
Sec,  521.  Depreciation  of  real  estate. 

Subtitle  D — Subchapter  S  Corporations 
Sec.    531,  Qualified   pension,    etc.,    plans   of 
small  business  corporations. 
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Sec  706 

Sec  706 
Sec  707 


Sec  802 

Sec  803 

Sec  ^04 

Sec  806 


Sec 

901 

S«c 

903 

3ec 

903 

See 

904 

Sec 

905 

TITLE  VI  -STATE   A>nD  LOCAL 
OBLIGATIONS 
Scs:  60;     Arbitrage  bonds 

TITLE     VII— EXTENSION     OP     TAX     SUR- 
CHARGE   AND    EXCISE    TAXBd     TERMI- 
NATION    OF     INVESTMENT     CREDIT 
Sec    701    Extension  of  tax  surcharge 
Sec    702    Cintlnuatlon    of    excise    taxes    on 
communication  services   and  on 
automobl'.es 
Sec  703    Termination  or  investment  credit 
Sec  7I.V4    Amortization    of    pollution    control 
f.-vc  ill  ties 
Amortization     of     railroad     rolling 
stock  and   right-of-way  Improve- 
ments 
Expenditures    m    connection    with 

certain  railroad  rolling  stock 
Amortization   of  certain  coal  mine 
safety  equipment. 

TTTLE    VIII— ADJUSTMENT   OP   T.\X 
BLTU>EN   POR   INDIVIDUALS 

Sec  801     Per'^ona;  exemptions 

Low  income  allowance.    Increase  la 

standard  deduction. 
Tajc  riites  Tor  iln^le  individual*  and 
heads  if  household,  optional  tax 
PUty-percent     maximum     rate     on 

earned  income. 
Collection  of  Income  tax  at  source 
on  wages 
TITLE    IX— MISCELL-ANEOU3    PROVISIONS 
ST,-BTrrLr  A—  MiscELL.\Nior9  Income  Tax 
Provisions 
Exclusion   of   additional   Uving   ex- 
penses. 
Deductibility  of  treble  damage  pay- 
ments, tinea  and  penalties,  etc. 
Accrued  vacation  pay 
Deduction  of  recoveries  of  antitrust 

damages,  etc. 
Corporations       using       appreciated 
property     to     redeem     their    own 
stock- 
Rea.sonable  accumulations  by  cor- 
porations 
Insurance   companies 
Certain  unit    investment   trusts 
Foreign    corpora* ions    not    availed 

of  to  reduce  taxes 
Sales  of  certain  low-Income  hous- 
ing projects. 
Per-unit  retain  allocations. 
Fo.-.ter  children. 

913.  Cooperative  housing  corporations 

914.  Personal    holding    company    divi- 
dends. 

Replacement  of  property  Involun- 
tarily converted  within  a  2-year 
period 

Change  in  reporting  Income  on  In- 
stallment   basis. 

Recognition  of  gain  in  certain 
liquidations. 

SfBTiTLii  B— Miscellaneous  Excise  Tax 
Provisions 
Sec    931     Concretemixers. 
Sec    932    Constructive  sale  price 
SuarnxE  C--Miscellaneous  ADMiNisTRArrvE 
Provisions 
Piling  requirements 
Computation    of    tax    by    Internal 

Revenue  Service. 
Failure    to    make    timely    payment 

or  deposit  of   tax. 
Declarations   of   estimated    tax    by 

farmers 
Portion   of  salary,   wages,  or  other 

income  exempt  from  levy 
Interebt    and    penalties    in   case   of 
cer'alii  taxable  vears 

SUBTtTLE    D— UnITI^    STATES    T\X    COURT 

.Sec  '551    Status  of  Tax  Court. 

Sec  95J  Ap{K)lntmeni:  tennof  offlce. 

Sec  y53  Salary. 


Sec    90« 


Sec 
Sec 
Sec 


Ml 
908 
909 


Sec    910. 


Sec 
Sec 
Sec 
Sec 


911 
91 J 


Sec    915 


Sec 


Sec 


916 

917 


Sec 

941 

Sec 

942 

Sec 

94J 

Sec 

944 

Sec 

940 

Sec 

946 

Sec    1003 


Sec 
Sec 


1004 


1005 


Sec     1U06, 


Sec    1007 


Sec  9S4  Retirement. 

Sec  955  Survivors 

Sec   958   Powers 

Sec  957  Tax  disputes  involving  81.000  or  less. 

Sec  958  C<)mml.<isloners 

Sec   959  Notice  of  appeal 

Sec  9t)0.  Conforming  .unendmeuts. 

Sec  961   Continuation  of  status 

Sec  96J   Effective  dates 

TITLE   X      INCRK.ASK   IN    SOCIAL 
-SECURITT   BENEFITS 
Sec  1001.  Stoort  title 

Sec.  1002    Increase  in  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  benefits 
Increase  :n  benefits  for  certain  in- 
dividuals a«e  72  .md  over 
M.ixunurn   amount   of   a    wife's   or 

husband's  Insurance  benefit 
.Allocation   lo  Olsablllty   Insurance 

trust  fund. 
Disregarding   of   retroactive   pay- 
ment   >f  OASDI  benefit  Increase 
Disregarding  of  income  of  OASDI 
reciplent,s    in    determining    need 
for  public   .isslstajice 
Id    Amendment  of  1954  Code    -Except  .is 
otherwise    expressly    provided,    whenever    In 
this    .Act    an    amendment    or    repeal    is    ex- 
pressed   m    terms   of    an    amendment    to,   or 
repeal   of.   a   section   or  other   provision,   the 
reference  shAlI  be  considered  to  be   made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  C<xle  of  1964 
TITLE  I     TAX  EXEMPT  ORG.\NIZATTONS 
.SiBTm.E  .A     Private  Poundation.'j 
Sec   101   Private  Poi'ndations. 

(a)  In  General  Subchapter  F  of  chap'er 
1  I  relating  to  exempt  organizations  i  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  parts  II.  III.  and 
IV  as  parts  III.  IV  V.  respectively,  and  by  In- 
serting after  part  I  the  following  new  part 

Past  II  -Priv,\te  Foundations 
"Sec.  507   Termination  of  private  foundation 

status 
Sec  508  Special  rules  with  respect  to  section 

50l'Cii3)  .organizations. 
Sec  309  Private  foundation  defined. 
SEC    507    Termination  or  Private  Founda- 
tion Status. 
"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  ibi,  the  status  of  any  organiza- 
tion  as   a   private   foundation   shuU   be   ter- 
minated only  If  - 

'111  such  organization  notifies  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  i  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  its  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulatlon.s  prescribe)  of  Its  Intent 
to  accomplish  sucn  termination,  or 

"  (2)  \.\i  with  respect  to  such  organization, 

there  have  been  either  willful  repeated  acts 

or  failures  to  act),  ur  a  willful  and  flagrant 

act  I  or  failure  to  act),  giving  rise  to  liability 

for  tax  iinder  chapter  42.  and 

■iB)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  notifies 
such  organization  that,  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph i.A),  such  organization  is  liable 
for  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  ic), 
and  either  such  organization  pays  the  tax 
imposed  bv  subsection  ic)  lor  any  portion 
not  abated  under  subsection  ig)  )  or  the 
eiiure  amount  of  such  tax  is  abated  under 
subsection  i  g ) 

"(b)  Special  Rules  — 
••il)  Transfer  to,  or  operation  as.  public 
CHARITY  —The  status  as  a  private  foundation 
of  any  organization,  with  respect  to  which 
there  have  not  been  either  willful  repeated 
acts  I  or  failures  to  act  i  or  a  willful  and  flag- 
rant act  (or  failure  to  acti  giving  rise  to 
liability  for  tax  imder  chapter  42,  shall  be 
terminated  If — 

■iAi  such  organization  distributes  all  of 
Its  net  assets  to  one  or  more  organizations 
described  In  section  170ib)iniA)  (othtr 
than  in  clauses  (vll)  and  (Vlll))  each  of 
which  has  been  in  existence  and  so  described 


for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  60  calen- 
dar months  immediately  preceding  such  dis- 
tribution, or 

"(B)(1)  such  organization  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  d).  (2j.  or  (3»  of 
section  509(a)  by  the  end  of  the  12-month 
period  beginning  with  Its  first  taxable  year 
which  begin  after  December  31.  1969,  or  for 
a  continuous  period  of  60  calendar  month.s 
beginning  with  the  first  day  oi  any  taxab;e 
year  which  begins  after  December  31.  1969. 
(11)  such  organization  notifies  the  Secre- 
tarv  or  his  delegate  iln  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
t)rescrlbe)  before  the  commencement  of  such 
12-month  or  60-month  period  (or  before  the 
90th  day  after  the  day  on  which  regulation' 
first  prescribed  under  this  subsection  become 
final)  that  It  Is  terminating  Its  private  foun- 
dation status,  and 

••(111)  such  organization  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  mav  by  regulations  prescribe)  Im- 
mediately after  the  expiration  of  such  :2- 
month  or  60- month  period  that  --uch  orgn- 
ni/atlon  has  compiled  with  clause  (I). 
If  an  organization  gives  notice  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)(in  of  the  commencement  <>1 
a  60-month  period  and  such  organization 
falls  to  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
111.  (21.  or  (3)  of  section  509(a)  for  the 
entire  60-month  period,  this  part  and  chap- 
ter 42  shall  not  apply  to  such  organization 
tor  any  taxable  year  within  such  CO-montU 
period  for  which  It  does  meet  such  require- 
ments. 

"1 2)  Transferee  rouNiiATioNs.  — For  pur- 
poses of  -his  part,  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of 
assets  of  any  private  foundation  to  another 
private  foundation  pursuant  to  any  llqulu.i- 
tlon.  merger,  redemption,  recaptlallzatlon  r 
other  adjustment,  organization,  or  reorca- 
nlzatlon,  the  transferee  foundation  shall  no* 
be  treated  as  a  newly  created  organization 

■•(c)  Imposition  or  Tax. — There  Is  herebv 
imposed  on  each  organization  which  Is  re- 
ferred to  m  subsection  (a)  a  tax  equal  to 
the  lower  of — 

•  I  1  I  the  amount  which  the  private  foun- 
dation substantiates  by  adequate  records  or 
(jther  corroborating  evidence  as  the  aggregate 
tax  benefit  resulting  from  the  section  501 
(CI  (3)    status  of  such  foundation,  or 

'•(2)  the  value  of  the  net  assets  of  such 
foundailc>n 
"(d)  Accrecate  T.\x  Cenefit^^ 
■•(  1)  In  GENERAL. — FoT  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (CI.  the  aggregate  tax  benefit  resullir.g 
from  the  section  501  (Ci  i3)  status  of  .my  pri- 
vate foundation  is  the  sum  of— 

•■(A)  the  aggregate  Increases  in  tax  unatr 
chapters  1,  11,  and  12  i  or  the  correspondmi; 
provisions  of  prior  law)  which  would  ha\t' 
been  imposed  with  respect  to  .ill  .substauti.il 
contributors  'o  the  foundation  if  deductions 
for  all  contributions  made  by  such  contribii- 
tors  to  the  foundation  after  February  28, 
1913,  had  been  disallowed,  and 

•iB)  the  iiggregate  Increases  In  tax  under 
chapter  1  i  or  the  corresponding  provisions 
>•;  prior  lawi  which  would  have  been  imposed 
with  rpspect  to  the  Income  ol  the  priv.ite 
foundation  for  'axable  yesrs  beginning  after 
December  31,  1912,  If  (li  It  had  not  been  ex- 
empt from  tax  under  ;  ectlon  501  (ai  lor  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  prior  lawi.  and 
111!  in  the  case  of  a  trust,  deductions  under 
section  642(ci  lor  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  prior  lawi  had  been  limited  to  20 
percent  of  the  taxable  income  of  the  trcst 
computed  without  the  benefit  of  section  ''42 
(CI  but  with  the  benefit  of  section  I70(b» 
I  1  1 ( Ai  I ,  and 

"(C»  Interest  on  the  Increases  In  tax  deter- 
mined under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  Bi 
from  the  first  date  on  which  each  such  in- 
crease would  have  been  due  and  payable  to 
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the  date  on  which  the  organization  ceases  to 
be  a  private  foundation. 

■■i2)  Substantial  coNTRiBtrroB. — 
••iA)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph 1 1) .  the  term  subF.tantlal  contributor" 
means  any  person  who  contributed  or  be- 
queathed an  aggregate  amount  of  more  than 
$5  000  to  the  private  foundation,  if  such 
amount  is  more  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
contributions  and  bequests  received  by  the 
foundation  before  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  of  the  foundation  In  which  the  contri- 
bution or  bequest  Is  received  by  the  founda- 
tion from  such  person.  In  the  case  of  a  trust, 
the  term  substantial  contributor'  also  means 
the  creator  of  the  trust. 

•iB)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph  (A) —  ,.   „  V, 

•■(U  each  contribution  or  bequest  shall  be 
valued  at  fair  market  value  on  the  date  It 
was  received.  ^.  v.  . 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  foundation  which  is 
Ml  existence  on  October  9.  1969,  all  contrlbu- 
•  ions  and  bequests  received  on  or  before  such 
date  shall  be  treated  (except  for  purposes  of 
clause  (1) )  as  If  received  on  such  date, 

•lUn  an  individual  shall  be  treated  as 
making  all  contributions  and  bequests  made 
bv  his  spouse,  and 

"(iv)  any  person  who  Is  a  substantial 
contributor  on  any  date  shall  remain  a  sub- 
stantial contributor  for  all  subsequent  pe- 

"(3)  REOtTLATioNs— For  purposcs  of  this 
section,  the  determination  as  to  whether 
and  to  what  extent  there  would  have  been 
any  increase  In  tax  shall  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary   or  his   delegate. 

"(e)  ■Value  of  Assets.— For  purposes  oi 
subsection  (c).  the  value  of  the  net  assets 
shall  be  determined  at  whichever  time  such 
value  Is  higher:  (11  the  flrst  day  on  which 
nrtlon  is  taken  by  the  organization  which 
culminates  in  Its  ceasing  to  be  a  private 
foundation,  or  (2)  the  date  on  which  It 
ceases  to  be  a  private  foundation. 

"(f)  Llabilitt  in  Case  of  T&ansfers  or 
.Assets  Prom  Prtvate  Foundation. — For  pur- 
poses of  determining  liability  for  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (c)  In  the  case  of  as- 
.seis  transferred  by  the  private  foundation, 
such  tax  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  im- 
posed on  the  first  day  on  which  action  is 
taken  bv  the  organization  which  culminates 
in  Its  ceasing  to  be  a  private  foundation. 

"(g)  Abatement  of  Taxes.— The  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  abate  the  unpaid  por- 
tion of  the  assessment  of  any  tax  Imposed  by 
.subsection  (c),  or  any  liability  In  respect 
thereof.  If — 

"iD  the  private  foundation  distributes 
.ill  of  Its  net  assets  to  one  or  more  organiza- 
tions described  In  section  170(b)(1)(A) 
(Other  than  In  clauses  (vll)  and  (vlll)  each 
it  which  has  been  in  existence  and  so  de- 
scribed for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least 
•"O  calendar  months,  or 

"(2)  following  the  notification  prescribed 
m  section  6104(c)  to  the  appropriate  State 
officer,  such  State  officer  within  one  year  no- 
tifies the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe,  that  corrective  ac- 
tion has  been  initiated  pursuant  to  State 
law  to  Insure  that  the  assets  of  such  pri- 
vate foundation  are  preserved  for  such  chari- 
•able  or  other  ptirposes  specified  In  section 
.=i01(c)  (3)  as  may  be  ordered  or  approved  by 
;t  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  upon 
completion  of  the  corrective  action,  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  receives  certification 
from  the  r.pproprlate  State  officer  that  such 
action  h"is  resulted  In  such  preservation  of 
assets. 

"Sec.  508.  Special  Rules  With  Respect  to 
Section    501(c)(3)     Oecaniza- 
tions. 
"  ( a)  New  Oroakizations  Must  Notify  Sec- 
retary That  Thet  Are  AppL'nNG  for  Recog- 


nition OF  Section  501(c)(3i  Status. — Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  an  orga- 
nization organized  after  October  9,  1969,  shall 
not  be  treated  as  an  organization  described 
in  section  501  (c)(3)  — 

"(1)  unless  It  has  given  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe,  that  It  Is  applying  for  recognition 
of  such  status,  or 

"(2)  for  any  period  before  the  giving  of 
such  notice,  if  such  notice  is  given  after  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate by  regulations  for  giving  notice  under 
this  subsection. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2) ,  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  giving  notice  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  expire  before  the  90th  day 
after  the  day  on  which  regulations  first  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  become  final. 
"  (b)  Presumption  That  Organizations  Are 
Private  Foundations. — Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (c),  any  organization  (including 
an  organization  in  existence  on  October  9, 
1969)  which  is  described  In  section  501(c)  (3) 
and  which  does  not  notify  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  at  such  time  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
regulations  prescribe,  that  It  is  not  a  private 
foundation  shall  be  presumed  to  be  a  private 
foundation.  The  time  prescribed  for  giving 
notice  under  this  subsection  shall  not  ex- 
pire before  the  90th  day  after  the  day  on 
which  regulations  first  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  become  final. 
"(c)    Exceptions. — 

"(1)  Mandatory  exceptions.- — Subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  churches,  their  Integrated  auxiliaries, 
and  conventions  or  associations  of  churches, 
or 

"(B)  any  organization  which  is  not  a  pri- 
vate foundation  (as  defined  in  section  509 
(a) )  and  the  gross  receipts  of  which  in  each 
taxable  year  are  normally  not  more  than 
$5,000. 

"(2)  Exceptions  by  regulations. — The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
exempt  (to  the  extent  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  in  such 
regulations)  from  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  or  both — 

"  (A)  educational  organizations  which  nor- 
mally maintain  a  regular  faculty  and  cur- 
riculum and  normally  have  a  regularly  en- 
rolled body  of  pupils  or  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  place  where  their  educational 
activities  are  regularly  carried  on;  and 

"(B)  any  other  class  of  organizations  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
determines  that  full  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  is  not 
necessary  to  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  private 
foundations. 

"(d)  Disallo-wance  of  Certain  Charitable, 
ETC.,  Deductions.- — 

"(1)   Gift    or    BEtjuEST   to    organizations 

SUBJECT    to    section    507(C)     TAX.^NO    gift    OT 

bequest  made  to  an  organization  upon  which 
the  tax  provided  by  section  507(c)  has  been 
imposed  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under 
section  170,  545(b)(2),  556(b)(2),  642(c), 
2055,  2106(a)  (2) ,  or  2522,  if  such  gift  or  be- 
quest is  made — 

"(A)  by  any  person  after  notification  is 
made  under  section  507(a) ,  or 

"(B)  by  a  substantial  contributor  (as  de- 
fined in  section  507(d)(2))  in  his  taxable 
year  which  includes  the  flrst  day  on  which 
action  is  taken  by  such  organization  which 
culminates  in  the  Imposition  of  tax  under 
section  507(c)  and  any  subsequent  taxable 
year. 

"(2)   Gift  or  beqijest  to  taxable  private 

fot7ndation,    section    4947    "trust,    etc. no 

gift  or  bequest  made  to  an  organization 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion    170,     545(b)(2).     556(b)(2),     642(c), 


2055,  2106(a)(2),  or  2522,  If  such  gift  or 
bequest  is  made — 

"(A)  to  a  private  foundation  or  a  trust 
described  In  section  4947  in  a  taxable  year 
for  which  It  fhiis  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  le)  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  subsection   (e)(2)    (B)   and   (C)),  or 

"■B)  to  any  organization  in  a  period  for 
which  it  is  not  treated  as  an  organization 
de.scrlbed  In  section  501(c)(3)  by  reason 
of  subsection  iR) . 

"(3)  ExcET>TioN. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  If  the  entire  umount  of  the  unpaid 
portion  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  507(Ci 
is  abated  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
under  section  507(g) . 

(ei    Governing  INSTRUMENTS. — 

"( 1 )  General  rule. — A  private  foundation 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(a)  unless  Its  governing  Instru- 
ment Includes  provisions  the  effects  of  which 

are- — 

"(A)  to  require  its  Income  for  each  tax- 
able year  to  be  distributed  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  subject  the  foun- 
dation to  tax  under  section  4942,  and 

"'(B)  to  prohibit  the  foundation  from  en- 
caging In  any  act  of  self-dealing  ( as  defined 
in  section  4941(d)  ).  from  retaining  any  ex- 
cess business  holdings  (as  defined  in  .section 
4943(c)  I,  from  making  any  Investments  in 
such  manner  as  to  subject  the  foundation  to 
tax  under  section  4944.  and  from  making  any 
taxable  expenditures  (as  defined  in  section 
49451 d)  ). 

"(2)  Special  rules  for  existing  private 
foundations. — In  the  ca.se  of  any  organiza- 
tion organized  before  January  1.  1970.  para- 
graph (1)  .shall  not  apply — 

•"(A)  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  be- 
fore January  1.  1972. 

"(B)  to  any  period  after  December  31. 
1971,  during  the  pendency  of  any  Judicial 
proceeding  begun  before  January  1,  1972. 
by  the  private  foundation  which  is  neces- 
sary to  reform,  or  to  excuse  such  foundation 
from  compliance  with,  its  governing  instru- 
ment or  any  other  instrument  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (  1 ) .  and 
""(C)  to  any  period  after  the  termination 
of  any  Judicial  proceeding  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  during  which  its  governing 
instrument  or  any  other  instrument  does  not 
permit  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (11. 
"Sec.  509.  Private  Foundation  Defined. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  "private  foundation'  means  a 
domestic  or  foreign  organization  described 
in  section  501(c)  (3)  other  than — 

"(1)  an  organization  described  In  section 
170(b)(1)(A)  (Other  than  In  clauses  (vii) 
and  (vill)); 

"(2)    an  organization  which — 
"(A)    normally   receives   more    than   one- 
third  of  its  support  in  each  taxable  year  from 
any  combination  of — 

•'(i)  gifts,  grants,  contributions,  or  mem- 
bership fees,  and 

"'(11)  gross  receipts  from  admissions,  sales 
of  merchandise,  performance  of  services,  or 
furnishing  of  facilities,  in  an  activity  which 
is  not  an  unrelated  trade  or  business  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  513),  not  Including 
such  receipts  from  any  person,  or  from  any 
bureau  or  similar  agency  of  a  governmental 
unit  (as  described  in  section  170(cl(l)),  in 
any  taxable  year  to  the  extent  such  receipts 
exceed  the  greater  of  $5,000  or  1  percent  of 
the  organization's  support  in  such  taxable 
year, 

from  persons  other  than  disqualified  per- 
sons (as  defined  in  section  4946)  with  respect 
to  the  organization,  from  governmental  units 
described  in  section  170(c)  ( 1) ,  or  from  orga- 
nizations described  in  section  170(b)(1)(A) 
(other  than  In  clauses  (vll)  and  (vlli) ),  and 
"(B)  normally  receives  not  more  than 
one-third  of  its  support  in  each  taxable  year 
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from   grosa    mvestmen'.    income    lU   defined 
la  subsectloD  («)  > . 

"I  3 1  An  orgajilzktion  which — 
(Ai  la  organized,  and  at  all  umee  there- 
after la  operated,  eiclualvely  for  the  benefit 
of.  to  perform  he  functlona  ot.  oc  to  carry 
out  the  purposea  of  one  or  more  specified 
organlzauona  deacnbed  in  paragraph   (1)   or 

"(Bi  Is  operated,  supervlaed.  or  controlled 
by  or  in  connection  with  one  or  more  orga- 
alzatlona  deacrtbed  in  p*ra^rapb  iIi  or  i2). 
axvd 

"(Ci  la  not  controUed  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  one  or  more  disqualified  perB<-iria  as  de- 
fined m  section  4940  i  other  than  foundation 
managers  and  other  than  one  or  more  orga- 
aizaUon.s  described  m  paragraph  ili  or  {2t, 
and 

'*4i  an  organization  which  Is  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  testing  for  pub- 
lic safety 

For  purposes  of  pctra^aph  i3>.  an  organiza- 
tion described  In  paragrapn  2i  shall  be 
deemed  Un  Include  an  organization  described 
m  section  501  ici  (4i,i5i,ari6i  which  would 
be  described  m  paragraph  iSi  If  it  were  an 
organization  described  m  section  301ici(3i 

■  I  b  I    CONTI.VCATION  or  PaiVATl  PorNDATION 

SxATfj.T^Kor  purposes  of  this  title.  If  an  orga- 
OLzaUoa  is  a  private  foundation  i  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  laii  on  October  9 
19»i9.  or  becomes  a  private  foundation  .in  any 
subsequent  date  such  organization  shall  be 
tfe«ite<l  a.s  a  private  foundation  for  all  periods 
after  October  9  1969  or  after  such  subsequent 
date,  unless  it«  status  as  such  Is  terminated 
under  sec'lon  507 

■■(Cl  ST\rrS  or  OHCANIZATtON  Aftex  Te*- 
MINATION     or    PaiVATT    For.NOATlON    STATUS  — 

Por  purposes  of  this  part,  an  organization 
the  status  of  which  as  a  private  foundation 
Is  •-erminated  under  .section  507  shall  except 
.«  provided  m  section  507ibi  i3i  i  be  treated 
as  an  organization  created  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  such  termination 

Id)  DEriNiTtON  OF  dvppoRT — Por  pur- 
poses of  this  fjart  and  chapter  42.  the  term 
support'  includes  i  but  Is  not  limited  to)  — 

il)  gifts,  grant-i.  contributions,  or  mem- 
bership fees. 

■'2i  gross  receipts  from  admission.?  sales 
of  merchandls<».  performance  of  services,  or 
furnishing  jf  facilities  m  inv  activity  which 
Is  not  an  unrelated  "rade  or  business  i  within 
the  meaning  of  section  513  i 

"i3i  r.e'.  Income  from  unrelated  business 
activities,  whether  or  not  ."iuch  activities 
are  carried  on  regularly  as  a  'rade  or  business. 

"(4)  gross  Investment  income  as  defined 
m  3'jbsectlon  >  ei  i  , 

"  5 1  tax  revenues  levied  for  the  benefit  of 
an  organization  and  either  paid  to  or  ex- 
pended on  behalf  of  such  organization,  and 

'6)  the  value  of  services  or  facilities  lex- 
clu.»lve  of  services  or  fa:-iliries  sienTally  fur- 
nished ro  'he  public  without  charge)  fur- 
nished bv  a  governmental  unit  referred  to  In 
section  I70i  c)  ( ! )  to  an  organization  without 
charge. 

Such  term  does  not  include  any  ?ain  from 
the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  property 
which  would  be  considered  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset,  it  the 
value  of  exemption  from  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  tax  or  any  similar  benefit 

'ei  DEPiNmciN  OF  Okuss  Investment 
Income — For  purposes  of  subsection  d). 
the  term  gross  investment  Income'  means 
the  gross  amount  of  income  from  interest, 
dividends  rents,  and  royalties  but  not  In- 
cluding any  such  income  to  the  extent  In- 
cluded in  computing  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  511."' 

lb)  Amendment  of  Subtitle  D —Subtitle 
D  I  relating  to  miscellaneous  excise  taxes) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter 


CH.xj^Ea  42    -Pkivate  Foundations 
'Sec    4940    Kxcise   tax    based   on   luveatment 

income 
Sec    4941   Taxes  on  self-dealing. 
Sec    4942    r-ix-8  on  failure  to  distribute  In- 

c<5me 
Sec.  4943.  Taxes    on    excess    business    hold- 
ings 
"Sec    4944.  Taxes      on      Investments      which 

Jeopardize  charitable  purpose. 
Sec    4946    Taxes  on  taxable  expenditures 
•  Sec    4946    Definitions   and   special   rules 
"Sec.  4947    Application    of    taxes    to    certain 
nonexempt   trusts 
Sec    4948.  Application   of    taxes   and   denial 
of    exemption    with    reispecl    to 
certain  foreign  organizations 
'S*c.  4940    Excise  Tax  Based  on  Investment 

iNfoME 

'.ai  Tax-Exemhi  Poi'NDATioNs --Tliere  Is 
hereby  Imposed  on  eaih  prUiue  foundation 
which  is  exempt  from  lax.illon  undc-  -.ectlon 
501,  ai  for  the  taxable  year,  with  resjject  to 
the  .drrylng  in  of  its  activities,  a  tax  equal 
to  4  percent  of  the  net  investment  income  of 
such    foundation    for    the    taxable    year. 

■(b)  Taxable  FouNOArioNS-  Tliere  Is 
hereby  imposed  on  each  private  foundation 
which  IS  not  exempt  from  taxation  unuer  sec- 
tion 501 1  a)  for  the  taxable  year,  with  re- 
spect to  the  cirrylng  on  of  its  actlvlt.es,  a 
tax  equal   to — 

li  the  amount  df  anyi  by  which  the 
sum  of  (A)  liie  tax  imposed  under  subsec- 
tion I  a)  (computed  as  if  sucn  subsection 
applied  to  such  private  foundation  for  the 
taxable  year),  plus  (B)  the  amount  of  the 
tax  which  would  have  been  imposed  under 
section  511  for  the  taxable  year  if  sucn  pri- 
vate foundation  has  been  exempt  from  tax- 
ation   under   section    SOliai.   exceeds 

•■i2|  the  tax  Imposed  under  subtitle  A  on 
such  private  foundation  for  the  taxable  year 
"(c)  Net  Investment  Incoml  Defined  — 
"(li  In  general  For  purpo.-es  of  subsec- 
tion lai  the  net  investment  income  is  the 
amount  by  which  A)  the  sum  of  the  gross 
investment  Income  and  the  net  capita!  gain 
exceeds  B)  the  deductions  allowed  by  para- 
graph i3i  Except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
wtth  the  provision^i  of  this  section,  net  In- 
vestment income  shall  be  determined  under 
the  principles  of  subtitle  A 

■i2)  Gross  investment  income. — Por  pur- 
;><  ses  of  paragraph  i  1  i .  the  term  gross  In- 
■  estment  Income'  means  the  gross  amount  of 
Income  from  interest,  dividends  rents,  and, 
royalties,  bu'  not  Ui'-Iudlng  anv  such  Income 
to  the  extent  Included  In  computing  th*-  tax 
imposed  by  section  .511 
"(3)    Deduc-tions — ■ 

"(A(  In  cenekal  For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ill.  there  shall  be  iillowed  :is  ,i  deduc- 
tion ,(11  the  ordlnar\  and  iiecessarv  expenses 
pild  or  incurred  for  'he  production  or  collec- 
t!>n  of  ^oss  investment  income  ,ir  for  the 
management,  conservation  or  maintenance 
of  pro'>ery  held  for  the  production  of  such 
income  determined  with  the  modifications 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (  B) . 

•iB)  Modifications.  -  For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph 1 A  1    - 

1)  The  deduction  provided  by  section 
167  shall  be  allowed,  but  only  (m  the  basis 
of  the  straight  line  method  of  depreciation 
"ill)  The  deduction  for  depletion  provided 
by  section  611  shall  be  allowed,  but  such 
deduction  shall  be  determined  without  regard 
to  section  613  (relating  to  percentage  deple- 
tion i  . 

"(4)  Taittal  gains  and  iosses. — Por  pur- 
poses "f  paragraph  Ii  m  determining  net 
capital  gain  — 

"(A)  There  shall  be  taken  Into  accotint 
only  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or  o»her 
disposition  of  property  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Interest,  dividends,  rents,  and  royal- 
ties, and  property  used  for  the  production 
of   Income   included   in   computing    the   tax 


imposed  by  section  511  (except  to  the  extent 
gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  buch  property  is  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  such  tax ) 

'iBi  The  basis  for  determining  gain  in 
the  case  of  property  held  by  the  private 
foundation  on  December  31.  1969.  and  con- 
tinuously thereafter  to  the  date  of  Its  dis- 
position shall  t>e  deemed  to  be  not  less  than 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property  on 
December  31.  1969 

iC)  Losses  from  sales  or  other  disposi- 
tions of  property  shall  be  allowed  only  to  the 
extent  of  gains  from  such  sales  or  other  dis- 
positions, and  there  shall  be  no  capital  loss 
carryovers 

i5)  Tax-exempt  income -Por  purposes 
if  this  section,  net  investment  Income  shall 
be  determined  by  applying  section  103  .re- 
lating to  interest  on  certain  governmental 
iibligation.s)  and  section  265  (relating  to  ex- 
penses and  interest  relating  to  tax-exempt 
income) 

"Sec  4941    Taxes  on  Self-Dealino. 
(ai    Initial  Taxes  — 

lit  On  sELF-DEALfR  -There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed a  'HX  f  n  each  act  of  .self-dealing  be- 
tween a  disniiallfied  person  and  a  private 
fiundaflon  The  rate  of  tax  shall  be  ential 
to  ,5  percent  of  the  amount  Involved  ui-h 
respect  to  he  act  of  ""If-dealing  for  each 
year  or  part  thereof)  in  the  taxable  pen.  d 
The  tax  imposed  Ijv  this  paratiraph  shall  te 
paid  by  any  disqua'lfl<'d  person  (other  than 
a  fi'iindation  mariaeer  acting  onlv  as  such) 
who  oartlcipates  in  \ho  act  of  self-dealim; 
In  tho  case  of  a  Kovernment  official  .as  de- 
fined in  section  4946(ci).  a  'ax  shall  be 
imp. wed  l.y  'his  paragraph  cnlv  If  such  dis- 
qup-lifled  person  participates  In  the  act  of 
^elf-cleallDis;  knoviiiiit  that  It  !s  such  an  act 
'  i2l  On  I  or. "■pat  ion  .man'cfr — In  anv 
case  in  which  a  'ax  Is  imposed  by  paragraph 
il),  there  :s  herebv  impo^-ed  on  'he  par- 
ticipation of  any  foundation  manager  In  an 
act  rf  self -deal  I  tig  between  a  disqualified 
person  and  a  private  foundation,  l-'nowine 
that  It  Is  such  an  act  a  tax  equal  to  2' 
perci'nt  of  the  an.ount  involved  wl'h  rcspec- 
to  the  fict  of  .self-dealing  for  each  year  lor 
part  'hereof)  m  the  taxable  perii  d.  unless 
such  participation  is  not  willful  and  is  due 
to  reasonable  cause  The  tax  impo.'-ed  by  this 
paragraph  shall  he  paid  by  anv  foundation 
:nana?er  who  participated  In  'he  act  of  self- 
dealing. 

"(bi  ADDmoNAL  Taxes. — 
"(1)  On  .self-dealer --In  any  case  In 
which  an  initial  'r.x  Is  ;n.posef1  by  sufcsecti..n 
iR)il)  on  an  act  of  self-dealing  by  a  dis- 
qualified person  with  a  private  foundation 
nnd  the  act  is  not  corrected  wi'hln  the  cor- 
rect'on  period,  there  Is  hereby  imposed  k  tax 
cquiil  to  200  percent  of  the  am.-.unt  Involved 
The  'ax  imposed  hv  this  paragraph  shall  te 
oaid  by  any  disqualified  person  (other  than  a 
fo'jndatlon  inana<rer  acting  on!'-  ns  stichi 
who  participated  in  the  act  of  self-dealine 

"(2)  On  foundation  manager— In  anv 
case  in  which  an  additional  tax  Is  Imposed 
by  paragraph  1 1 ) .  If  a  foundation  manager 
refused  to  .leree  to  part  or  all  of  the  correc- 
tion, there  Is  hereby  Imposed  .i  tAX  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  amount  involved.  The  tax 
Imposed  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  ';v 
any  foundation  manager  who  refused  to  agree 
to  part  or  all  of  the  correction 

'  c)  Special  Rules  -For  purpo.ses  of  sub- 
sections (  a )  and  I  b )  — 

"1 1)  Joint  and  several  liability  — If  more 
than  one  person  is  liable  under  any  para- 
graph of  subsection  la)  or  ibl  with  respect 
to  itny  one  act  of  self-dealing,  all  such  per- 
sons shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  un- 
der such  paragraph  with  respect  to  such  act 
"(2)  $10  000  LiMrr  for  management. — With 
respect  to  any  one  act  of  self-dealinK.  the 
maximum    amount   of    the    tax    Imposed    by 
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subsection  (a)(2)  shall  not  exceed  $10,000, 
and  the  maximum  amount  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (b)  (2)  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000 

"(d)  Self-Dealing. — 

■'  ( 1 )  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  self -dealing'  means  any  direct 
or  indirect — 

"(A)  sale  or  exchange,  or  leasing,  of  prop- 
erty between  a  private  foundation  and  a  dis- 
qualified person; 

"(B)  lending  of  money  or  other  extension 
of  credit  between  a  private  fovmdatlon  and 
a  disqualified  person; 

"(C)  furnishing  of  goods,  services,  or  fa- 
cilities between  a  private  foundation  and  a 
disqualified  person; 

"(D)  payment  of  compensation  (or  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  of  exi>en8e8)  by  a 
private  fotmdatlon  to  a  disqualified  person; 
"(E)  transfer  to.  or  use  by  oi  for  the  bene- 
fit of,  a  disqualified  person  of  the  Income  or 
assets  of  a  private  foundation;  and 

"(F)  agreement  by  a  private  foundation 
to  make  any  payment  of  money  or  other 
property  to  a  government  offlclal  (as  defined 
in  section  4946(c)  ) ,  other  than  an  agreement 
to  employ  such  individual  for  any  period 
after  the  termination  of  his  government 
service  if  such  individual  Is  terminating  his 
government  service  within  a  90-day  period. 
"(2)  Special  auiES.^For  purposes  of  para- 
graph 1 1 1  — 

"(A)  the  transfer  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty by  a  disqualified  person  to  a  private 
foundation  shali  be  treated  as  a  sale  or  ex- 
change If  the  property  Is  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage or  similar  lien  which  the  foundation 
assumes  or  If  it  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  or 
similar  Hen  which  a  disqualified  person 
placed  on  the  property  within  the  10-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  transfer; 

"(B)  the  lending  of  money  by  a  disquali- 
fied person  to  a  private  foundation  shall  not 
be  an  act  of  self-dealing  If  the  loan  Is  with- 
out interest  or  other  charge  and  If  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  are  used  exclusively  for 
purposes  specified  in  section  501(c)(3); 

"(Cl  the  furnishing  of  goods,  services,  or 
facilities  by  a  disqualified  person  to  a  pri- 
vate foundation  shall  not  be  an  act  of  self- 
dealing  if  the  furnishing  is  without  charge 
and  if  the  goods,  services,  or  facilities  so  fvir- 
nlshed  are  used  exclusively  for  purposes  spec- 
ified in  section  501  ( c )  (3 ) ; 

"(D)  the  furnishing  of  goods,  services,  or 
facilities  by  a  private  foundation  to  a  dis- 
qualified person  shall  not  be  an  act  of  self- 
dealing  if  such  furnishing  is  made  on  a  basis 
no  more  favorable  than  that  on  which  such 
goods,  services,  or  facilities  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public; 

"(E)  except  in  the  case  of  a  government 
official  (as  defined  In  section  4946(c)),  the 
payment  of  compensation  land  the  payment 
or  reimbursement  of  expenses)  by  a  private 
foundation  to  a  disqualified  person  for  per- 
sonal servijes  which  are  reasonable  and  nec- 
e.ssary  to  carrying  out  the  exempt  purpose 
of  the  private  foundation  shall  not  be  an  act 
of  self-dealing  If  the  compensation  (or  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement)  Is  not  excessive; 

"(P)  any  transaction  between  a  private 
foundation  and  b  corporation  which  Is  a  dis- 
qualified person  (as  defined  in  section  4946 
(a)),  pursuant  to  any  liquidation,  merger, 
redemption,  recapitalization,  or  other  cor- 
porate adjustment,  organization,  or  reorgani- 
zation, shall  not  be  an  act  of  self-dealing  if 
all  of  the  securities  of  the  same  class  as  that 
held  by  the  foundation  are  subject  to  the 
same  terms  and  such  terms  provide  for 
receipt  by  the  foundation  of  no  less  than 
fair  market  value;  and 

"(G)  in  the  case  of  a  government  official 
(as  defined  in  section  4946(c)),  paragraph 
(1)  shall  In  addition  not  apply  to — 

"(1)   prizes  and  awards  which  sure  subject 


to  the  provisions  of  section  74(b),  if  the 
recipients  of  such  prizes  and  awards  are 
selected  from  the  general  public, 

"(U)  scholarships  and  fellowship  grants 
\lrtilch  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tlbn  117(a)  and  are  to  be  used  for  study  at 
an  educational  institution  described  in  sec- 
tion 161(e)(4), 

"(ill)  any  annuity  or  other  payment 
(forming  a  part  of  a  stock-bonus,  pension,  or 
profit-sharing  plan)  by  a  trust  which  is  a 
qualified  trust  under  section  401. 

"(iv)  any  annuity  or  other  payment  under 
a  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 404(a) (2), 

"(v)  any  contribution  or  gift  (other  than 
a  contribution  or  gift  of  money)  to,  or  services 
or  facilities  made  available  to,  any  such  in- 
dividual, if  the  aggregate  value  of  such  con- 
tributions, gifts,  services,  and  facilities  to,  or 
made  available  to,  such  individual  during 
any  calendar  year  does  not  exceed  $25. 

"(vl)  any  payment  made  under  chapter  41 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or 

"(vll)  any  payment  or  reimbursement  of 
traveling  expenses  for  travel  solely  from  one 
point  In  the  United  States  to  another  point 
in  the  United  States,  but  only  If  such  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  does  not  exceed  the 
actual  cost  of  the  transportation  involved 
plus  an  amount  for  all  other  traveling  ex- 
penses not  in  excess  of  125  percent  of  the 
maximum  amount  payable  under  section 
5702(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
like  travel  by  employees  of  the  United  States. 
"(6)  Other  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  Taxable  period. — The  term  "taxable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  any  act  of  self- 
dealing,  the  period  beginning  with  the  date 
on  which  the  act  of  self-dealing  occurs  and 
ending  on  whichever  of  the  following  is  the 
earlier:  (A)  the  date  of  mailing  of  a  notice 
of  deficiency  vrtth  respect  to  the  tax  Imposed 
by  subsection  ia)(l)  under  section  6212,  or 
(B)  the  date  on  which  correction  of  the  act 
of  self-dealing  Is  completed. 

"(2)  Amount  involved. — The  term 
'amount  involved"  means,  with  respect  to  any 
act  of  self -dealing,  the  greater  of  the  amount 
of  money  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
other  property  given  or  the  amount  of  money 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  other  prop- 
erty received;  except  that,  in  the  case  of 
services  described  In  subsection  (d)(2)(E), 
the  amount  involved  shall  be  only  the  excess 
compensation.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  fair  market  value — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
subsection  (a) .  shall  be  determined  as  of  the 
date  on  which  the  act  of  self-dealing  occurs; 
and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
subsection  (b) ,  shall  be  the  highest  fair 
market  value  during  the  correction  period. 

"(3)  Correction. — The  terms  'correction' 
and  'correct'  mean,  with  respect  to  any  act  of 
self-dealing,  undoing  the  transaction  to  the 
extent  possible,  but  in  any  case  placing  the 
private  foundation  m  a  financial  position  not 
worse  than  that  in  which  it  would  be  if  the 
disqualified  person  were  dealing  under  the 
highest  fiduciary  standards. 

"(4)  Correction  period. — The  term  'cor- 
rection period'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
act  of  self-dealing,  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  on  which  the  act  of  self-dealing 
occurs  and  ending  90  days  after  the  date  of 
mailing  of  a  notice  of  deficiency  -with  respect 
to  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (b)  (1) 
under  section  6212,  extended  by — 

"(A)  any  period  in  which  a  deficiency  can- 
not be  assessed  under  section  6213(a),  and 
"(B)  any  other  period  which  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  determines  Is  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  bring  about  correction  of  the 
act  of  self-dealing. 


"Sec.  4942.  Taxes  on  PAtttTKE  To  Dbtribctx 
Income. 
"I a)  Initial  Tax. — There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  undistributed  income  of  a  pri- 
vate foundation  for  any  taxable  year,  which 
has  not  been  distributed  before  the  first  day 
of  the  second  (or  any  succeeding)  taxable 
year  following  such  taxable  year  (if  such 
first  day  falls  within  the  taxable  period),  a 
lax  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  amount  of 
such  income  remaining  undistributed  at  the 
beginning  of  such  second  ior  succeeding) 
taxable  year.  The  lax  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  the  undistributed 
income  of  a  private  fcundatlon — 

"(1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  which  It  Is 
an  operating  foundation  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (J)  (3),  or 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  the  foundation 
failed  to  distribute  any  amount  solely  be- 
cause of  an  incorrect  valuation  of  assets  un- 
der subsection  ( e) .  if — 

"(A)  the  failure  to  value  the  assets  prop- 
erly was  not  willful  and  was  due  to  reason- 
able cause. 

"(B)  such  amount  is  distributed  as  quali- 
fying distributions  ( within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  igii  by  the  foundation  during 
the  allowable  distribution  period  (as  defined 
In  sttbseciion  ( j)  (4)  ), 

"iC)  the  foundation  notifies  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  that  such  amount  has  been 
distributed  i  within  the  meaning  of  subpara- 
graph  iB)  )    to  correct  such  failure,  and 

"(D)  such  distribution  is  treated  under 
subsection  (h)12)  as  made  out  of  the  un- 
distributed income  for  the  taxable  year  for 
which  a  tax  would  (except  for  this  para- 
graph) have  been  imposed  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(b)  Addftional  Tax, — In  any  case  In 
which  an  initial  tax  is  imposed  under  sub- 
section (a)  on  the  undistributed  Income  of  a 
private  foundation  for  any  taxable  year,  if 
any  portion  of  such  income  remains  undis- 
turbed at  the  close  of  the  correction  period, 
there  is  hereby  imposed  a  tax  equal  to  100 
percent  of  the  amount  remaining  undistri- 
buted at  such  time, 

"'c  Undistributed  Income — Por  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  undistributed  in- 
come' means,  with  respect  to  any  private 
foundation  for  any  taxable  year  as  of  any 
time,  the  amount  by  which— 

"(1)  the  distributable  amount  for  such 
taxable  year,  exceeds 

"i2i  the  qualifying  distributions  made  be- 
fore such  time  out  of  such  distributable 
amount. 

"(d)  Distributable  Amount — Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'distributable 
amount'  means,  with  respect  to  any  founda- 
tion for  any  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal 
to — 

"(1)  the  minimum  investment  return  or 
the  adjusted  net  income  (whichever  Is 
higher) ,  reduced  by 

"(21  the  sum  of  the  taxes  Imposed  on  such 
private  foundation  for  the  taxable  year  undei 
subtitle  A  and  section  4940. 

'  le)  Minimttm  Investment  Return. — 
"(1 )  In  General. — Por  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion id),  the  minimum  investment  return 
for  any  private  foundation  for  any  taxable 
year  is  the  amount  determined  by  multi- 
plving— 

"(A)  the  excess  cf  (i)  the  aggregate  fair 
market  value  of  all  assets  of  the  foundation 
other  than  those  being  used  ( or  held  for  use) 
directly  in  carrying  out  the  foundation's  ex- 
empt purpose  over  (Hi  the  acquisition  In- 
debtedness with  respect  to  such  assets  (de- 
termined under  section  514(c)  (1),  but  with- 
out regard  to  the  taxable  year  In  which  the 
Indebtedness  was  Incurred ) ,  by 

•'(B)  the  applicable  percentage  for  such 
year,  determined  under  paragraph  (3). 
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■  <2p  Vai-dattom — l»or  purpoBM  of  para- 
graph (ImAi  '.he  fa.r  marke'.  value  of  se- 
curltlea  for  which  marke-,  qintatl.na  are 
r«ftd;!y  avftiltble  shai:  b»  deferm:ned  on  a 
mon-iUT  busla  For  all  ither  as8<«'*  the  fair 
market  v.ilue  s.iaJ:  be  determined  at  such 
times  and  In  an  -h  mannpr  ,<<  ihe  Se-retAry 
or  his  delepvte  shall  by  regula'lnn  prescribe 
■(3  I  Applicable  prncrNTAOi  -  Por  purposes 
of  par\(n"»ph  I  1  M  B)  the  ippUcable  percent- 
ai?e  for  t.ixable  ye.nrs  beeinnlng  In  1970  l.i  8 
percent  The  appM-able  percentage  for  any 
taxable  year  beitlnnlng  .ifter  1970  shaK  b« 
determined  nnd  published  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  de:e<fa:e  and  shall  beir  a  relationship  to 
8  percent  which  the  Secretary  or  his  deleg^'e 
determines  t  j  be  comparible  to  the  relation- 
ship which  the  m-ney  r.itas  and  lnve«tment 
yields  for  the  ca.end.ir  year  ImmedLitely  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  t.txable  year  bear 
to  the  money  rates  and  Investment  yields 
for  the  calendir  year  1969 

'4i    Transittonal  RtLea  — 
■Por  specl.i:   rules   applicable  to  organiza- 
tions created  bef  tp  Miv  27    1969,  see  section 
lOlihili    of   the  Tix   Reform  Act  of   1969 
"(fl    AojrsTtD  Net  Income  — 
"( 1  >    DrrtNCD — For  purpi«es    T  suboetUon 
(d),  the  term  'adjusted  net  income'  means 
the  exceee  i  If  any  i  of — 

•i  Ai'  the  groB6  income  far  the  taxable  vear 
Cdetenhlhed  with  the  income  modlflatlons 
provided  by  paragraph  i  2i  i    over 

"iBi  the  sum  o{  the  detluciDru  (deter- 
mined with  the  deduction  modiflcaUons  pro- 
vided by  para^aph  i3i  i  which  would  be  al- 
lo-A-etl  t-)  a  cx>rporatl>n  subject  to  the  tax 
Imposed  by  secUoc  1 1  fur  the  t^ixable  year 

">2)  Income  MooincAnr.Ns  -The  mcume 
modiacatlons  referred  to  in  par-i^apn  (  1 1 
1  A  I  are  as  follows 

"lAi  section  103  I  relating  to  interest  on 
cer,a:n  governmental  obligations i  shall  not 
apply 

•■(Bi  capita:  gains  and  loeses  for  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  property  shall  be 
taken  Into  aocx>uat  only  In  an  amount  equal 
to  any  net  short-term  capital  gain  for  the 
taxable  ve«ir.  and 

iCi  there  sh^l  be  taken  Into  account — 
"ill  amounts  received  or  accrued  as  re- 
payments >[  amounts  which  were  taken  Into 
account  a.s  a  qualifying  distribution  w.thln 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (g)  i  1 1  i  Ai  for  any 
taxable  year 

111  notwithstanding  subparagraph  iBi. 
amounts  received  or  accrued  from  the  sale  or 
other  dlspcettlon  of  p->perty  to  the  extent 
that  the  acquisition  of  such  property  was 
t^ken  into  account  as  a  qualifying  distribu- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  subsection  igi 
( 1 )  (  B I  )  for  any  taxable  year:  and 

"(111)  any  amount  set  aside  under  sub- 
section (g>  (2i  to  the  extent  it  is  determined 
that  such  amount  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
parpcses  for  which  It  was  set  ojlde 

I  3  1     DeDCCTIuN     MuOmCATIONS  — The 

ductlon    m^xllflcatlons   referred    to    In 
graph  ( 1 )  I  B I   are  as  follows 

"(Ai  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  other 
than  all  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  for  the  production  or  col- 
lection of  gross  income  or  for  the  manage- 
ment, conservation,  or  maintenance  of  prop- 
erty held  for  the  production  of  iuch  income 
and  the  allowances  for  depreciation  and  de- 
pletion determined  under  secUon  4940ic)  i3) 
I  B  I .  and 

■iBi  section  265  i  relating  to  expenses  and 
interest  relating  to  tax-exempt  interest)  shall 
not  apply 

■  4i  Transitional  rcli.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  i2)  ,Bi.  the  basis  (for  purposes  of 
determining  gaiai  of  property  held  by  a  prl- 
vate  foundation  on  December  31.  1969  and 
continuously  thereafter  to  the  date  of  Its 
dlspcfltlon.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  not  less 
than  the  fair  market  value  of  ^uch  property 
on  December  31.  1969. 


de- 
para - 


"  r  g )    QL'ALrrTiNC  Distributions  Defined  — 
"lit    In    gfntrai       Ft    ourpKJses    of    this 
section,    the    term     qualifying   distribution' 
means — 

■'iA>  anv  .-imount  Including  administra- 
tive expenses  I  paid  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  purp.^se<i  described  In  section  170(C) 
(2)  (B) .  other  than  any  contribution  to  d)  an 
organization  controlled  i  directly  or  indirect- 
ly) by  the  foundation  or  one  or  more  dis- 
qualified persons  <as  deHned  In  section  4946) 
with  rest>ect  to  the  foundation,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3),  or  (11)  a  private 
foundation  which  Is  not  an  operating  foun- 
dailon  I  a.-i  defined  in  'iub^ectlon  ij)i3i'.  ex- 
cept a.'   provided  in  paragraph   (3).  or 

iBi  anv  amount  paid  ui  acquire  an  as- 
set used  I  or  held  frpr  u'ei  directly  in  carry- 
ing out  one  or  more  purposes  described  in 
secUon   170i  c  I  (2j  i  Bi 

I  2  I  Certain  set-asioes.  -Subjoct  -o  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  mav  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  an  amount  set 
aside  for  a  specific  project  which  comes  with- 
in one  or  more  purposes  described  In  section 
170.0(2)  I  B)  may  be  treated  ng  a  qualify- 
ing distribution,  but  only  if.  a-  the  time  of 
the  set-aside,  the  private  foundation  estab- 
lishes to  the  sails/acUon  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  deleg.ite  that- 

•lA)  the  amount  will  be  paid  for  the  spe- 
ctfl-  project  within  5  years,  and 

■iB)  the  project  Is  one  which  can  be  bet- 
ter accomplished  by  such  set-a&lde  than  by 
immediate  payment  of  funds 
For  gcxxl  c.iuse  shown,  the  period  for  p.ivlng 
t;ie  amount  ie;  islJe  may  be  extended  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

'3)  Certain  coNTRiBVTinNS  ro  section 
501<cii3i  oRiiANizATioNs  -  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  qualifying  distribu- 
tion' includes  a  .ontrlbution  to  a  section  501 
(C)i3i  org-inlzation  described  in  paragraph 
I  II  (A)  M)  or  (Ui  If— 

'  lA)  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  first 
taxable  year  after  Its  taxable  year  in  which 
such  contribution  Is  received,  such  organiza- 
tion makes  a  distribution  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  contribution  and  such  distri- 
bution is  a  qualllylng  distribution  (within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  i  1 1  or  i  2) .  without 
regard  to  this  paragraph)  which  Is  treated 
under  subsection  i  hi  as  a  distribution  out  of 
corpus  I  or  would  be  so  treated  If  such  sec- 
tion 5ol)c)(3)  organization  were  a  private 
foundation  which  i.-*  not  an  operating  foun- 
dation ) ,  and 

"I  Hi  the  private  foundation  making  the 
o-intrlbutlon  obtains  adequate  records  or 
other  sufflcient  evidence  from  such  organiza- 
tion showing  that  the  qual.fying  distribu- 
tion described  In  subparagrapn  i.Ai  has  been 
made  by  such  orKanizatlon. 

"i. h)  Treat-went  of  QuALiFviNc  Distribu- 
tions.— 

"fl)  In  gener-al.  Except  a&  provided  in 
paragraph  i2).  any  qualifying  distribution 
made  during  a  taxable  year  shall  be  treated 
as  made— 

■■'A>  first  out  of  the  undl.strtbuted  in- 
come of  the  immediately  pre<:edlng  uxable 
year  (If  the  private  foundation  wis  subject 
to  the  tax  lmp«jsed  by  this  .section  for  such 
preceding  taxable  vear-  to  the  extent  'here- 
of, 

'(Bi  second  out  of  the  undistributed  in- 
come for  the  taxable  vear  to  the  extent 
thereof,  and 

"(Ci  then  out  of  corpas 
For    purposes    of    -his    paragraph,    distribu- 
tions  shall    be    taken    into    account    In    the 
order  of  time  in  which  made. 

'i2i     Correction    iir    deficient    DiSTRiBf- 

TION3    P»iR    PRIiiR    TAXABLE    YEARS     ETC  —In    the 

case  of  any  qualifying  distribution  which 
1  under  para^icraph  .  1  i  i  is  not  treaK'd  as  made 
out  of  the  undistributed  Income  of  the  Im- 
medlatelv  preceding  taxable  vear  the  foun- 
dauon    may    elect    to    treat   any    portion    of 


such  distribution  as  made  out  of  the  un- 
distributed Income  of  a  designated  prior 
taxable  year  or  out  of  corpus  The  election 
shall  be  made  by  the  foundation  at  f,uch 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretarv 
or  hl.s  delegate  shall  by  refirulatlons  prescribe 

"  ( 1 )  Adjustment  of  Distributabi  e  Amou.st 
Where  Distributions  During  Prior  Years 
Have  Exceeded  Incomz  — 

1  I  In  general  —If.  for  the  taxable  years 
In  the  adjustnie.'it  period  for  wlilch  an  or- 
ganization Is  a  private  foundation — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  qualifying  dl.strlbu- 
tlons  treated  under  subsection  (h)i  as- 
made  out  of  the  undL^trlhuted  income  for 
such  taxable  yenr  or  as  marie  out  of  corpus 
(except  to  the  extent  .subsection  (lM  i3)  with 
respect  to  the  recipient  private  foundation 
or  section  170(  b  m  1 )  (  Ei  dl  i  applies)  during 
?'ich   taxable  years,  exceed 

"(Bi  the  distributable  amounts  for  such 
taxable  years  .determined  without  regarri 
to  thi.s  subsection) , 

then,  for  purposes  ,f  this  section  (other 
than  subsection  ih)l.  the  distributable 
amount  for  th»>  taxable  year  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

"(2 1  Taxable  years  in  adjustment  pe- 
riod — For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1 1 .  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year  of  a  private 
foundation  the  taxable  years  In  the  adjust- 
ment perlcd  are  the  taxable  >ear':  (not  ex- 
ceeding 5)  beginning  after  December  31. 
1969  and  immedlafelv  prpcpf^lnl^'  the  taxable 
year. 

"(J)  Other  Dffinitions. — For  purposes  of 
this  section  — 

"111  Taxable  period —Tlie  term  'taxable 
period'  mean.s,  with  respect  U)  i  he  undistrib- 
uted income  for  any  taxable  -.ear  the  oer.od 
beginning  with  the  Hrst  daydf  the  taxable 
year  and  ending  on  the  da-e  iif  mailing  of  a 
notice  of  deficiency  with  respect  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  lai  under  sction 
6212. 

"(2)  Correction  period — The  term  cor- 
rection period'  mesns.  with  respect  to  any 
private  foundation  for  any  taxable  vear.  the 
period  beginning  with  the  tirst  day  of  the 
taxable  year  and  ending  90  days  after  the 
date  of  mailing  of  a  notice  of  dellclency  (with 
respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection 
(bi  )   under  section  6212.  extended  bv — 

"(A)  any  period  In  which  a  deficiency 
cannot  be  assessed  under  section  6213(a). 
and 

"(B)  any  other  period  which  the  .Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  determines  is  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  permit  a  distribution  of 
undistributed  Income  under  this  section. 

■■(3)  Operating  rorNOATiON.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  operating 
foundation'  means  any  organization — 

"  (  A I  which  makes  qualifying  distributions 
(Within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2i  of  subsection  (g)  directly  for  the  active 
conduct  of  the  activities  constituting  the 
purpose  or  function  for  which  It  is  organlied 
and  operated  equal  to  substantially  all  of  Its 
adjusted  net  income  las  defined  in  subsec- 
tion ( f ) 1 ;  and 

"iBid)  substantially  more  than  half  of 
'he  assets  of  which  are  devoted  directly  to 
such  activities  or  to  functionally  related 
business  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (5i  i.  or 
to  both,  or  are  stock  of  a  corporation  which 
is  controlled  bv  the  foundation  and  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  assets  of  which  are  so 
devoted. 

"Ill)  which  normally  makes  qualifying  dis- 
tributions (Within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(1)  or  1 2)  of  subsection  ig))  directly  for 
the  active  conduct  of  the  activities  constitut- 
ing -he  purpo.se  or  function  for  which  it  Is 
organized  and  operated  In  an  amount  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  Its  minimum  invest- 
ment return  (as  defined  In  subsection  .ei  ). 
or 
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"(111)  substantially  all  of  the  support 
I  other  than  gross  Investment  income  as  de- 
fined in  section  509(e) )  of  which  Is  normally 
received  from  the  general  public  and  from 
5  or  more  exempt  organizations  which  are 
not  described  in  section  4946(a)  (1)  (H)  with 
respect  to  each  other  or  the  recipient  foun- 
dation: not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
support  (Other  than  gross  Investment  In- 
come )  of  which  Is  normally  received  from 
anv  one  such  exempt  organization;  and  not 
more  than  half  of  the  support  of  which  is 
normally  received  from  gross  Investment 
income 

•    l4l    ALLOWABLE  DISTRIBUTION  PERIOD. The 

term  allowable  distribution  period'  means, 
wnh  respect  to  any  private  foundation,  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  taxable  year  following  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  Incorrect  valuation  (described 
in  subsection  (a)(2i)  occurred  and  ending 
90  davs  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  a  notice 
of  deficiency  (with  resoect  to  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  )  under  section  6212 
extended  t>v- — 

"(A)  any  period  in  which  a  deficiency  can- 
not be  assessed  under  section  6213(a),  and 

",Bi  any  other  period  which  the  Secretary 
IT  his  delegate  determines  Is  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  permit  a  distribution  of  undls- 
nlbuted  income  under  this  section. 

"  (  5 )  Functionally  related  business. — The 

term    functionally  related  business'  means — 

I  A)    a  trade  or  business  which  Is  not  an 

unrelat.ed    trade  or   business    (as  defined  In 

oprrion  513  I ,  or 

I  HI  an  activity  which  Is  carried  on  with- 
in a  l.trger  aggregate  of  similar  activities  or 
within  a  larger  complex  of  other  endeavors 
which  is  related  (aside  from  the  need  of  the 
orgarization  for  income  or  funds  or  the  use 
it  makes  of  the  profits  derived)  to  the  ex- 
empt purposes  of  the  organization. 

"Sec.  4943.  Taxes  or  Excess  Business  Hold- 
ings 

"la)  Initial  Tax  — 

■il)  Imposition. — There  is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  excess  business  holdings  of  any 
private  foundation  in  a  business  enterprise 
during  any  taxable  year  which  ends  during 
the  t^nxable  period  a  tax  equal  to  5  percent 
of  the  value  of  such  holdings. 

'■(2)  Specul  rulfs. — The  tax  imposed  by 
paragraph  ( 1 1  — 

"(A I  shall  be  imposed  on  the  last  day  of 
the  t.'ixable  year,  but 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  private  founda- 
tion's holdings  la  any  business  enterprise. 
shall  be  determined  as  of  that  day  during 
ihe  taxable  year  when  the  foundation's  ex- 
cess holdings  In  such  enterprise  were  the 
greatest. 

•(b)  Additional  Tax. — In  any  case  In 
which  an  initial  tax  Is  Impwsed  under  sub- 
section lai  with  respect  to  the  holdings  of  a 
private  fotindatlon  In  any  business  enter- 
prise, if.  at  the  close  of  the  correction  period 
with  respect  to  such  holdings,  the  founda- 
tion still  has  excess  business  holdings  In 
such  enterprise,  there  is  hereby  imposed  a 
•ax  equal  'o  200  percent  of  such  excess  busi- 
ness holdings, 

"(C)  Excess  Business  Holdings. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'excess  busi- 
ness holdings'  means,  with  respect  to  the 
lioldings  of  any  private  foundation  In  anv 
business  enterprise,  the  amount  of  stock  or 
other  interest  In  the  enterprise  which  the 
foundation  would  have  to  dispose  of  to  a 
jjer.'^on  other  than  a  disqualified  person  in 
order  for  the  remaining  holidays  of  the 
foundation  In  such  enterprise  to  be  permitted 
holdings. 

"(2)  Permitted  holdings  in  a  corpora- 
tion.— 

"(A)  In  general. — The  permitted  holdings 
of  any  private  foundation  In  an  Incorporated 
business  enterprise  are — 


"(1)  20  percent  of  the  voting  stock,  reduced 
by 

"(11)  the  percentage  of  the  voting  stock 
owned  by  all  disqualified  persons. 
In  any  case  In  which  all  disqualified  persons 
together  do  not  own  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  of  an  incorporated  business 
enterprise,  nonvoting  stock  held  by  the  pri- 
vate foundation  shall  also  be  treated  as  per- 
mitted holdings. 

"(B)  35  percent  rule  where  third  person 

HAS  effective  CONTROLS   OF   ENTERPRISE. — If 

"(1)  the  private  foundation  and  all  dis- 
qualified persons  together  do  not  own  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  an  in- 
corporated business  enterprise,  and 

"(11)  It  Is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  efl'ectlve 
control  of  the  corporation  is  In  one  or  more 
persons  who  are  not  disqualified  persons  •with 
respect  to  the  foundation, 
then  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  35  percent  for  20  percent. 

"(C)  2  percent  de  MINIMIS  RULE. — A  pri- 
vate foundation  shall  not  be  treated  as  hav- 
ing excess  business  holdings  in  any  corpora- 
tion in  which  it  (together  with  all  other  pri- 
vate foundations  which  are  described  In  sec- 
tion 4946(a)  (1)  (H)  )  o'wns  not  more  than  2 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  and  not  more 
than  2  percent  In  value  of  all  outstanding 
shares  of  all  classes  of  stock. 

"(3)  Permitted  holdings  in  partnerships, 
etc. — The  permitted  holdings  of  a  private 
foundation  in  any  business  enterprise  which 
Is  not  Incorporated  shall  be  determined  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate.  Such  regulations  shall  be 
consistent  in  principle  with  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (4) ,  except  that  — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  partnership  or  Joint 
venture,  'profits  interest'  shall  be  substituted 
for  'voting  stock',  and  'capital  Interest'  shall 
be  substituted  for  "nonvoting  stock". 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  proprietorship,  there 
shall  be  no  permitted  holdings,  and 

'"(C)  In  any  other  case,  'beneficial  interest' 
shall  be  substituted  for  'voting  stock'. 

"(4)  Present  holdings. — 

"(A)(1)  In  applying  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  the  holdings  of  any  private  founda- 
tion in  a  business  enterprise,  if  such  founda- 
tion and  all  disqualified  persons  together 
have  holdings  in  such  enterprise  in  excess  of 
20  percent  of  the  voting  stock  on  May  26, 
1969,  the  percentage  of  such  holdings  shall 
be  substituted  for  '20  percent,'  and  for  '35 
percent'  (If  the  percentage  of  such  holdings 
Is  greater  than  35  percent),  wherever  it  ap- 
pears m  paragraph  2,  but  In  no  event  shall 
the  percentage  so  substituted  be  more  than 
50  percent. 

"(11)  If  the  percentage  of  the  holdings  of 
any  private  foundation  and  all  disqualified 
persons  together  in  a  business  enterprise  (or 
if  the  percentage  of  the  holdings  of  the  pri- 
vate foundation  in  such  enterprise )  decreases 
for  any  reason,  clause  (1)  and  subparagraph 
(D)  shall,  except  as  provided  In  the  next 
sentence,  be  applied  for  all  periods  after  such 
decrease  by  substituting  such  decreased 
percentage  for  the  percentage  held  on  May 
26.  1969,  but  In  no  event  shall  the  pei- 
centage  substituted  be  less  than  20  percent. 
For  purposes  of  this  clause,  any  decrease  In 
percentage  holdings  attributable  to  Issuances 
of  stock  (or  to  issuances  of  stock  couplied 
with  redemptions  of  stock)  shall  be  deter- 
mined only  as  of  the  close  of  each  taxable 
year  of  the  private  foundation  unless  the 
aggregate  of  the  percentage  decreases  attrib- 
utable to  the  Issuances  of  stock  (or  such 
Issuances  and  redemptions)  during  such 
taxable  year  equals  or  exceeds  1  percent. 

"(HI)  The  percentage  substituted  under 
clause  (1) .  and  any  percentage  substituted 
under  subparagraph  (D).  shall  be  applied 
tx>th  •with  respect  to  the  voting  stock  and, 
separately,  with  respect  to  the  value  of  all 
outstanding  shares  of  all  classes  of  stock. 


"(Ivi  In  the  case  of  any  merger,  recapi- 
talization, or  other  reorganization  involving 
one  or  more  business  enterprises,  the  appli- 
cation of  clauses  (1).  (ill.  and  (ill)  shall  be 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

•(B)  Any  interest  in  a  business  enterprise 
which  a  private  foundation  holds  on  May  26, 
1969.  if  the  private  foundation  on  such  date 
has  excess  business  holdings,  shall  (while 
held  by  the  foundation)  be  treated  as  held  by 
a  disqualified  person  (rather  than  by  the  pri- 
vate foundation)  — 

••(I)  during  the  20-year  period  beginning 
on  such  date,  if  the  private  foundation  has 
more  than  a  95  percent  voting  stock  Interest 
on  such  date, 

••  (11 1  except  as  provided  in  clause  (1) ,  dur- 
ing the  15-year  period  beginning  on  such 
date,  if  the  foundation  and  all  disqualified 
persons  have  more  than  a  75  percent  voting 
stock  interest  (or  more  than  a  75  percent 
profits  or  beneficial  interest  in  the  case  of 
any  unincorporated  enterprise)  on  such  date 
or  more  than  a  75  percent  interest  in  the 
value  of  all  outstanding  shares  of  all  classes 
of  stock  (or  more  than  a  75  percent  capital 
interest  in  the  case  of  a  partnership  or  Joint 
venture)  on  such  dale,  or 

•"(111)  during  the  10-year  period  beginning 
on  such  date,  in  any  other  case. 

••(C)  The  20-year,  15-year,  and  10-year  pe- 
riods described  in  subparagraph  ( B )  for  the 
disposition  of  excess  business  holdings  shall 
be  suspended  during  the  pendency  of  any 
Judicial  proceeding  by  the  private  foundation 
which  is  necessary  to  reform,  or  to  excuse 
such  foundation  from  compliance  with,  its 
governing  instrument  or  any  other  Instru- 
ment (as  In  eliect  on  May  26,  1969)  In  order 
to  allow  disposition  of  such  holdings. 

"•(D)(1)  If,  at  any  time  during  the  second 
phase,  all  disqualified  persons  together  have 
holdings  in  a  business  enterprise  in  excess  of 
2  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  such  enter- 
prise, then  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  for  "50  percent'  the  fol- 
lowing: "50  percent,  of  which  not  more  than 
25  percent  shall  be  voting  stock  held  by  the 
private  foundation'. 

"(11)  If,  Immediately  before  the  close  of 
the  second  phase,  clause  (1)  of  this  subpara- 
graph did  not  apply  r;lth  respect  to  a  busi- 
ness enterprise,  then  for  all  periods  after 
the  close  of  the  second  phase  subparagraph 
(A)(1)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  for 
•50  percent'  the  following:  '35  percent,  or  if 
at  any  time  after  the  close  of  the  second 
phase  all  disqualified  persons  together  have 
had  holdings  in  such  enterprise  which  exceed 
2  percent  of  the  voting  stock.  35  percent,  of 
which  not  more  than  25  percent  shall  be 
voting  stock  held  by  the  private  foundation'. 

"(ill)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  "second  phase'  means  the  15-year 
period  Immediately  following  the  20-year, 
i5-year,  or  10-year  period  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B),  whichever  applies  as  modi- 
fied by  subparagraph  (C) . 

"(E)  Clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  business  en- 
terprise if  before  January  1,  1971,  one  or 
more  Individuals  who  are  substantial  con- 
tributors (or  members  of  the  family  (-within 
the  meaning  of  section  4946(d))  of  one  of 
one  or  more  substantial  contributors)  to  the 
private  foundation  and  who  on  May  26,  1969, 
held  more  than  15  percent  of  the  voting  stock 
of  the  enterprise  elect.  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe,  not  to  have  such  clause  (11)  apply 
with  respect  to  such  enterprise. 

"(5)  Holdings  acquired  bt  trust  or 
•WILL. — Paragraph  (4)  (other  than  subpara- 
graph (B)  (1)  )  shall  apply  to  any  Interest  In 
a  business  enterpri.'-.e  which  a  private  founda- 
tion acquires  under  the  terms  of  a  trust 
which  was  irrevocable  on  May  26,  1969,  or 
under  the  terms  of  a  will  executed  on  or  be- 
fore such  date,  which  are  In  effect  on  such 
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date  and  at  all  'Jmes  thereafter  as  If  such 
IntersBt  were  held  on  May  2fl.  1968.  except 
that  the  15-ye«r  and  10-year  period  pre- 
scrtbed  in  clause*  Ui  and  llli  of  para^aph 
(4i  iBi  shall  commence  with  respect  to  such 
Intereet  >n  the  da>  >f  distribution  under  the 
truat  or  will  in  :ieu  of  May  2fl.  19«9 

'8)  5-TEAR  PKXioo  TO  oispoar  or  cms  sr- 
grKSTS  ETC  Except  as  pnnided  in  para- 
p-aph  5'  If.  after  May  26,  1969  there  is  a 
chani^e  in  the  holdlnjjs  in  a  business  enter- 
prise other  than  by  purchase  by  the  private 
foundation  or  by  a  cllsquallfled  personi 
which  cause*  the  private  foundation  to 
hav»- 

"lAi  excess  business  hoIdlri({s  In  such  en- 
terprise, '.he  interest  of  the  Joundatlon  In 
s\ich  enterprise  Immediately  after  such 
change  I  shall  i  while  held  by  the  founda- 
tion' be  treated  as  held  by  i  disqualified 
person  'rather  than  by  the  f  juridatloni  dur- 
ing the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the  dat« 
of  siioh  :nanf[e  \n  holdings    or 

Bi  an  increase  m  excess  business  hold- 
ings m  such  enterprise  determined  without 
regard  to  ^iibparagraph  A'  i  .subpara«:raph 
lAi  shall  apply  except  that  the  excess  hold- 
ings Immediately  preceding  the  Increase 
therein  shall  not  be  treated  solely  because 
of  such-  Increase,  as  held  bv  a  'llsquallfted 
person  »nKher  than  by  the  foundation  i 

d  DEnNTTtoNs:  Special  Rclcs — ^r 
purposes  of  'his  ■section  — 

■■  1  BfsiNEss  HouiNcs  In  'omputlng 
the  holdings  of  a  private  foundation,  or  a 
disqualified  person  i  as  defined  In  section 
♦946 1  with  respect  thereto  In  any  business 
enterprise  any  stock  or  other  Interest  ')wned. 
dlr«ctly  or  indirectly,  by  or  for  a  .-rirporatlon. 
par-nershlp  estate,  or  trust  shall  be  --onsld- 
ered  vs  r)e:ni?  >wned  proportionately  bv  or  for 
Its  5har*hiilders  partners,  or  beneficiaries 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  applv  with 
respec'  t.:i  an  Income  or  remainder  interest 
.Tf  a  private  foundation  in  a  *rtvst  described 
In  section  4947iaii2i  but  only  if  in  the 
case  ')i  property  transferred  In  trust  after 
Mav  26  1969  such  foundation  holds  only 
an  income  interest  or  only  a  remainder  in- 
terest !n  su'.'h  "rus' 

1 2)  Taxable  period — The  term  taxable 
period'  means  with  respec  -o  »nv  excess 
business  h'lldlngs  it  a  private  f'l'.mdatlon  in 
a  business  enterprise,  the  perloti  beginning 
on  the  first  dav  on  which  there  are  such  ex- 
cess holdings  jnd  ending  on  -he  date  of 
mailing  ot  a  notice  of  deficiency  with  re- 
spect to  "he  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  lai 
under  section  8212  Jn  respect  of  such  hold- 
in  its 

3 1  Correction  period  -The  term  cor- 
rection perUxl'  means  with  respect  to  excess 
business  h'jldlntrs  of  a  private  foundation  In 
a  business  enterprise,  the  perod  ending  90 
days  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  a  notice  of 
deficiency  .with  respect  to  'he  tax  Imposed 
bv  .iiibsectlon  ibn  under  section  6212,  ex- 
tended by- 

Ai  any  period  In  which  a  deficiency  can- 
not be  .ussessed  under  section  6213ia>,  and 
"Bi  any  'ther  period  wh.ch  'he  .Secre- 
tary or  his  d-legate  determlres  is  reasonable 
and  n«»ces8ary  to  permit  orderly  disposition 
of  such   excess   business   holdings 

■  1 4)  BfsiNiiss  ENTERPRISE  —The  term  busi- 
ness enterprise    does  not  include — 

"A)  a  functionally  related  business  as 
defined  m  section  4942(J|  i5i  i  ,  or 

■■'Bi  a  trade  or  business  at  least  t»5  per- 
cent of  'he  gross  income  of  which  is  derived 
from  passive  sources 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  Bi,  gross  In- 
come from  passive  sources  includes  the  items 
excluded  by  section  512ibi(li.  i2).  I3».  and 
i5).  and  income  from  the  sale  of  goods  i  in- 
cluding charges  or  costs  passed  on  at  cost  to 
purchasers  ')f  ?uch  goods  or  income  received 
In  settlement  of  a  dispute  concerning  or  In 
lieu  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  sell  suc.i 


goods!  If  the  seller  does  not  manufacture 
produce,  physically  receive  ct  deliver,  nego- 
tiate sales  of,  or  maintain  inventories  In 
such  goods 

Sec   4944    Taxes     on     Investments     Which 
Jeopardize  Charitable  Pt-RPosE 
■*(•)    iNrriAL  Taxes  — 

">  n  On  the  private  mrNDAriON  — If  a  pri- 
vate foundatlim  invests  anv  amount  in  such 
a  manner  as  'o  Jeopardize  the  carrying  out 
)f  any  .,t  its  exempt  purposes,  there  Is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  making  of  such  investment  a 
tax  equal  to  5  percent  .if  the  amount  so 
Invested  for  each  year  '  t  part  thereof i  in 
■he  -axable  perlixl  The  tax  imposed  bv  this 
paragraph  shall  be  paid  bv  the  private  foun- 
dation 

'2i  On  the  MAvtoxMENT  In  .inv  case  in 
whleh  a  tax  is  lmp.JBed  by  paragraph  (It. 
there  Is  hereby  implied  m  the  p«rtlc!p,i'lon 
>f  any  foundation  manager  in  'he  nukintf  of 
the  investment  knowing  that  It  is  Jeopardiz- 
ing th«  carrying  out  of  ,\ny  of  the  founda- 
'i->ns  exempt  purposes  a  tax  equaj  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  so  Inves'ed  for  ea<'h  year 
or  part  thereof)  in  the  'axable  pertixl  un- 
less such  participation  Is  not  willful  and  Is 
due  to  reasonable  cause  The  t-^x  lmp.jsed  by 
this  paragraph  shUl  be  paid  bv  anv  founda- 
tion mmager  who  participated  In  the  making 
of  'he  Inves'ment 

■'lb I  AonmoNAL  Taxes  — 
■  I  11  On  the  rorNDATioN  -  In  any  case  In 
•A-hlch  an  Initial  tax  is  Imposed  by  subsec- 
tion I  ai  I  1  I  on  the  making  of  an  Investment 
and  such  investment  is  n.x  removed  from 
jeopardy  within  the  correction  period,  there 
is  nereby  lmp.>sed  a  •  »x  equal  to  25  percent 
of  the  \m  >unt  of  the  Investment  The  tax 
Impjsed  by  this  paragriph  shall  be  paid  by 
the  private  foundation 

(21  Ov  THt  MANAGEMEi*T  — In  any  case 
In  whi-h  in  additional  tax  Is  Imposed  by 
par\graph  Mi.  If  a  foundation  manager  re- 
'u-etl  '  ,.gree  -o  part  t  .ill  of  the  removal 
from  Jeopardy  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax 
cqui'  •  )  b  percent  _>f  the  am  Mint  tf  the  in- 
vestment The  tax  mposed  by  this  para^rraph 
=  h.a:;  be  paid  by  any  foundatl  ->n  manager  who 
refused  to  agree  to  part  or  al!  of  the  removal 
from  Jeopardy 

■■•ci  Exception  for  PROGRA&i-RTLj»TrD  In- 
vestments —For  purposes  of  this  section  In- 
■estmen-.s  the  primary  purp.>se  of  which  Is 
to  ■'urcomplUh  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
described  m  section  170(cH2iiBi,  and  no 
significant  purpose  of  which  is  the  'jr-duc- 
ti->n  ->f  income  or  the  .ippreclatlon  of  prop- 
erty, shall  not  be  considered  as  Investments 
whl-h  |eopard.2e  the  carrying  out  of  exempt 
purtKises 

'■(d)  Speci.al  Rules  -For  purposes  of  sub- 
sections la)  and  ib)-- 

■|  1 )  Joint  and  several  liabilitt  — If  more 
than  one  person  u  liable  under  subsec'lon 
.11  2)  or  lb)  (2i  wl'h  respect  to  any  one 
investment,  all  such  persons  shall  be  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  'inder  such  paragraph 
with  respect  to  such  investment 

"'2)  Limit  roR  management —With 
respect  'o  any  one  investment  the  maxlmuxn 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  bv  subsection 
'ai  i2i  shall  not  exceed  $S  000.  and  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  'ax  imoosed  bv  subsec- 
tion lb)  (2)  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

"lel  DKWNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

'•(!)  Taxable  pfrikd  The  term  'taxable 
periled'  means  Aith  respect  to  anv  invest- 
ment Ahlch  Jeopardizes  the  carrying  out  of 
exempt  purposes  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  on  which  the  amount  is  so  invested 
and  ending  on  whichever  nf  the  following  Is 
the  earlier  A)  the  date  "f  mailing  of  a 
notice  of  deficiency  with  resp>ect  to  the  tax 
imfxjsed  by  subsection  'all  11  under  section 
fi212.  or  B)  the  date  on  which  the  amount 
so  Invested  Is  removed  from  Jeopardy 


(3)  Removal  from  jeopardt — An  Invest- 
ment which  Jeopardizes  the  carrying  out  of 
exempt  purposes  shall  be  considered  to  be  re- 
moved from  jeoi>ardy  when  such  Investment 
is  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale  or  other  disposition  are  not  in- 
vestments which  Jeopardize  the  carrying  out 
of  exempt  purposes 

"i3»  Correction  period —The  term  cor- 
rection F)erlod'  means,  with  re«p>ect  to  any  in- 
vestment which  Jeopardizes  -he  carrying  out 
of  exempt  purposes,  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  on  which  such  investment  is 
entered  Into  and  ending  90  days  after  the 
date  of  mailing  of  a  notice  of  deficiency  with 
respect  to  the  tax  Imjxised  by  sub.sectlon 
ibi(l)  under  section  6212.  extended  by— 
I  A)  any  period  In  which  a  deficiency  can- 
not be  assessed  under  section  6?13ia>.  and 

"iBi  any  other  period  which  the  Secret.irv 
or  his  delegate  determines  is  reasonable  Rncl 
necessary  to  bring  about  reniov.il  fr-m 
Jeopardy. 

Sec    4945    Taxes  on  Taxable  ExPENDrrrHEs 

lai    Initial  Taxes  — 

■  1 1  On  the  Ff'CNDATMN — There  is  hereby 
ln-.i»s«d  iii\  eacli  taxable  expenditure  las 
defined  in  subsection  idn  a  tax  equal  to 
10  percent  ^'f  the  amount  thereof.  The  tax 
imposed  by  t'.ils  paragraph  shall  be  paid  by 
the  private  foundation 

■12)  On  the  management — There  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  agreement  of  tmy 
loundatlon  nianager  to  the  making  of  an 
expenditure,  knowing  that  it  Is  a  taxable 
expenditure,  a  tax  equal  to  2'2  percent  of 
the  amount  'hereof,  unless  such  agr>»ement 
13  n')t  wl'.'.fu:  and  Is  due  to  reasonable  cause 
The  tax  l.Tiposed  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
paid  bv  any  foundation  manager  who  agreM 
to  the  making  of  the  expenditure 
■■ib)    ADDiTiriNAi.   Taxes  — 

"11  On  the  foundation -In  any  case  in 
which  an  Initial  tax  is  imposed  bv  sub.iec- 
tlon  'aiili  on  a  taxable  expenditure  and 
-ui-h  ex[)cndlture  Is  not  corrected  within  the 
correction  period,  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  a 
tax  equal  'o  100  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  expenditure  The  tax  Imposed  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  p.ild  by  'he  private  foun- 
dation. 

"1 21  On  the  management  —In  anv  esse 
In  which  an  additional  tax  Is  Imposed  by 
paragraph  ili.  if  a  loundatlon  manaeer  re- 
fu.sed  to  agree  to  part  or  all  of  the  c'~rr°ction. 
•here  l.s  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  amount  '  f  the  taxable  ex- 
penditure The  tax  Imposed  by  this  para- 
graph ,'^hall  be  paid  by  anv  foundation  man- 
ager who  refused  to  agree  to  pan  or  all  of 
the  correction 

"(c)  Special  Rules — For  purposes  of  suli- 
sectlons  'ai   and   ibi  — 

■  I  1 )  Joint  and  several  liability — If  more 
than  one  person  Is  liable  under  lubsectlon 
a)  '2)  cr  lb'  i2i  with  respect  to  the  m.Tklng 
"f  a  taxable  expenditure  all  such  persons 
shall  be  I'llntiv  and  '■everaHv  liable  'inder 
such  paragraph  with  respect  to  such  ex- 
pend it  i;r? 

■J)  Limtt  for  management — With  re- 
.«pect  to  any  one  taxable  expenditure,  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  bv 
subsection  iaM2)  shall  not  exceed  «5  000 
and  the  maximum  amount  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed  $10  000 

'  d)  Taxable  ExPENDrrcnE  For  purposes 
if  'his  section,  the  term  taxable  expendi- 
ture means  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred 
by   a   private   foundation — 

M  )  to  carry  on  propaganda,  cr  f)therwlse 
to  attempt,  to  Influence  legislation,  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection   lei. 

I  2)  except  as  provided  In  subsection  If). 
'o  Influence  the  outcome  of  any  specific 
public  election,  i  r  to  carrv  on.  directly  cr  in- 
directly, any  voter  registration  drive. 
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"(3)  as  a  grant  to  an  Individual  for  travel, 
study,  or  other  similar  purposes  by  such  In- 
dividual, unless  such  g^rant  satlsfles  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (g). 

•■|4)  as  a  grant  to  an  organization  (other 
than  an  organization  described  in  paragraph 
(1).  i2i,  or  i3)  of  section  509(a)).  unless 
the  private  foundation  exercises  expenditure 
responsibility  with  respect  to  such  grant  in 
uiordance  with  subsection    (h),  or 

"15)  for  any  purpoee  other  than  one  speci- 
fied in  section  170ic>  (2)  (B). 

"(6)  -ACTIVITIES  Within  Subsection  (d) 
il), — For  purposes  of  subsection  (d)(1), 
the  term  'taxable  expenditure"  means  any 
amount  paid  or  Incurred  by  a  private  foun- 
dation for — 

"(1)  any  attempt  to  Influence  any  legisla- 
tion through  an  attempt  to  aflect  the  opin- 
ion of  the  general  public  or  any  segment 
thereof,  and 

■■r2i  liny  attempt  to  influence  legislation 
through  communication  with  any  member 
or  employee  of  a  legislative  body,  or  with 
any  other  government  f.fllclal  or  employee 
who  may  participate  In  the  formulation  of 
the  leslslntlon  except  techn'cal  p.dvlce  or 
a.s.sistance  provided  to  a  governmental  bodv 
or  to  a  committee  or  other  subdivision 
thereof  In  response  to  n  written  request  by 
such  body  or  subdivision,  as  the  case  may 
be  I . 

other  than  throueh  making  available  the 
results  of  nonpartisan  anaiyrls.  study,  or 
research.  Paragraph  i2i  if  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  nmount  paid  or  In- 
(urred  '.n  connectirn  with  an  appenrance 
before,  or  commimicitlon  to.  any  leflslative 
body  with  respect  to  a  po'-slble  decision  of 
such  body  which  might  aftect  the  existence 
of  the  private  foundation,  its  powers  and 
duties.  Its  tix-exempt  status,  or  the  deduc- 
tion of  contributions  to  such  foundation. 

"if)  NoNPARTir.A.N  Acttvities  Carried  on 
EY  CrRTidN  Ohcanii-ation",  S'uV'.<-?ctlon  Id) 
.  2  I  shall  not  applv  to  anv  amount  paid  or  In- 
curred by  any  orsanlzation — 

•(1)  which  Is  described  in  section  501(c) 
'  3 1  and  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501 ( a ) . 

"(2)  the  activities  of  wlilch  are  nonparti- 
san, are  not  confined  to  one  specific  election 
period,  and  are  carried  on  In  5  or  more  States. 

"(3)  substantially  all  of  the  Income  of 
which  Is  expended  directly  for  the  active 
conduct  of  the  activities  constttutlng  the 
purpose  or  function  for  which  it  is  organized 
and  operated. 

■■(4)  substantially  all  of  the  support 
I  other  than  gross  Investment  Income  as  de- 
fined In  section  509(e)  )  of  which  Is  received 
from  exempt  organizations,  the  general  pub- 
lic, governmental  units  described  in  section 
170(c)(1),  or  any  combination  of  the  fore- 
going: not  more  than  25  percent  of  such  sup- 
port Is  received  from  nnv  one  exempt  orga- 
nization I  for  this  purpose  treating  private 
foundations  whlcl.  are  described  in  section 
4946(a)  1 1)  (H)  with  respect  to  each  other  as 
one  exempt  organization);  and  not  more 
than  half  of  the  suppKsrt  of  which  Is  received 
from  gross  investment  income,  and 

'•(5)  contributions  to  which  for  voter  reg- 
istration drives  are  not  subject  to  conditions 
that  they  may  be  used  only  in  specified 
States,  ixwsessions  of  the  United  States,  or 
political  subdivisions  or  other  areas  of  any  of 
the  foregoing,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
that  they  may  he  used  In  only  one  specific 
election  period. 

In  determining  whether  the  organization 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (4)  for 
any  taxable  year  of  such  organization,  there 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  the  support  re- 
ceived by  such  organization  during  such  tax- 
able year  and  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding 4  taxable  years  of  such  organization 
(excluding  therefrom  any  preceding  taxable 
year  which  begins  before  January  1,  1970). 


Subsection  (d)  (4)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
grant  to  an  organization  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  Indtvebual  Grants. — Subsection  (d) 
(3)  shall  not  apply  to  an  Individual  grant 
awarded  on  an  objective  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  pursuant  to  a  procedure  approved 
In  advance  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
if  it  is  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that — 

"(1)  the  grant  constitutes  a  scholarship  or 
fellowship  grant  which  Is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  117(a)  and  is  to  be  used 
for  study  at  an  educational  Institution  de- 
scribed in  section  151(e)  (4) , 

"(2)  the  grant  constitutes  a  prize  or  award 
which  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
74(b) ,  if  the  recipient  of  such  prize  or  award 
Is  selected  from  the  general  public,  or 

"(3)  the  purpose  of  the  grant  Is  to  achieve 
a  specific  objective,  produce  a  report  or  other 
similar  product,  or  improve  or  enhance  a 
literary,  artl.stic,  musical,  sclentlflc,  teaching, 
or  other  similar  capacity,  skill,  or  talent  of 
the  grantee. 

"(h)  Expenditure  Re.sponsibility.— The 
3xr>enditure  re.sponsiblllty  referred  to  in 
subsection  (d)(4)  means  that  the  private 
foundation  is  responsible  to  exert  all  reason- 
able efforts  and  to  establish  adequate  pro- 
cedures— 

"(1)  to  see  that  the  grant  Is  spent  solely 
for  the  purpose  for  which  made. 

"(2)  to  obtain  full  and  complete  reports 
from  the  grantee  on  how  the  funds  are 
spent,  and 

"(3)  to  make  full  and  detailed  reports 
with  resptect  to  such  expenditures  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(1)  Other  Definitions. — For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  Correction. — The  terms  correction' 
and  'correct'  means,  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
able expenditure.  (A)  recovering  part  or  all 
the  expenditure  to  the  extent  recovery  Is 
riosslble,  and  where  full  recovery  is  not  pos- 
sible such  additional  corrective  action  as  Is 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
by  regulations,  or  i  B)  In  the  case  of  a  failure 
to  comply  with  subsection  (h)(2)  or  (h)(3). 
obtaining  or  making  the  report  in  question. 

"(2)  Correction  period, — The  term  'cor- 
rection period'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  expenditure,  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  on  which  the  taxable  expendi- 
ture occurs  and  ending  90  days  after  the  date 
of  mailing  of  a  notice  of  deficiency  ■with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (b)  (1) 
under  section  6212,  extended  by — 

"(A)  any  period  in  which  a  deficiency  can- 
not be  assessed  under  section  6213(a),  and 

"(B)  any  other  perlcd  which  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  determines  is  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  bring  about  correction  of  the 
taxable  expenditure  (except  that  such  deter- 
mination shall  not  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  expenditure  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (1),  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  because  of  any  action  by  an  appro- 
priate State  officer  as  defined  In  section  6104 
(c)(2)). 
"Sec.  4946.  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. 

"(a)   Disqualified  Per.'son. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'disqualified  person'  means 
with  respect  to  a  private  foundation,  a  person 
who  is — 

"(A)  a  substantial  contributor  to  the  foun- 
dation, 

"(B)  a  foundation  manager  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (b)  ( 1 ) ) , 

"(C)  an  o-wner  of  more  than  20  percent  of — 

"(i)  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  a 
corporation, 

"(li)  the  profits  interest  of  a  partnership, 
or 

"(Hi)  the  beneficial  Interest  of  a  trust  or 
unincorporated  enterprise, 


which    is   a   substantial   contributor   to  the 
foundation, 

"(D)  a  member  of  the  family  (as  defined  In 
subsection  id))  of  any  Individual  described 
in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),or  iC), 

"lE)  a  corporation  of  which  persons  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C),  or 
ID)  own  more  than  35  percent  of  the  total 
ccmblned  voting  power, 

"(F)  a  partnership  In  which  persons  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C),  or 
iD)  own  more  than  35  percent  of  the  profits 
interest, 

"  I  G)  a  trust  or  estate  In  which  persons  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C),  or 
(Di  hold  more  than  35  percent  of  the  bene- 
ficial interest. 

■■|H)  only  for  purposes  of  section  4943,  a 
private  foundation — 

"(i)  which  is  eflfectlvely  controlled  (di- 
rectly or  indirectly)  by  the  same  person  cr 
persons  who  control  the  private  foundation 
in  cuestlon.  or 

"(111  substantially  all  of  the  contributions 
to  which  were  made  (directly  or  indirectly) 
by  the  same  person  or  persons  described  in 
subparagraph  (A).  (Bi,  or  iC).  or  members 
of  their  families  (within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (d)).  v;ho  made  (directly  or  Indi- 
rectly) substantially  all  of  the  contributions 
to  the  private  foundation  in  question,  and 

"(I)  only  for  purposes  of  section  4941.  a 
government  official  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (C)  ). 

"(2)  Sttbstantial  coNTRtBtrroRS. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  term  'substantial 
contributor'  means  a  person  who  Is  described 
in  section  507(d)  (2). 

"(3)  Stockholdings. — For  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (l)(C)(ii  and  (li(E),  there 
shall  be  taken  into  account  indirect  stock- 
holdings which  would  be  taken  into  account 
under  section  267(c),  except  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  section  267(c)  (41 
shall  be  treated  as  providing  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  an  individual  are  the 
members  ■within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(4)  Partnerships:  trusts. — For  purposes 
of  paragraphs  (1)  (C)  (11)  and  (Hi),  (1)(P). 
and  ( 1 )  ( G ) ,  the  ownership  of  profits  or 
beneficial  Interests  shall  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  for  constructive 
ownership  of  stock  provided  In  section  267 
(c)  (other  than  paragraph  (3i  thereof),  ex- 
cept that  section  267(c)  (4)  shall  be  treated 
as  providing  that  the  members  of  the  family 
of  an  individual  are  the  members  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  ( d ) . 

"(b)  Foundation  Manager. — For  purposes 
of  thlte  chapter,  the  term  'foundation  man- 
ager' means,  ■with  respect  to  any  private 
foundation — 

"(1)  an  officer,  director,  or  trustee  of  a 
foundation  lor  an  individual  having  powers 
or  responsibilities  similar  to  those  of  officers, 
directors,  or  trustees  of  the  foundation ) , 
and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  any  act  (or  failure 
to  act),  the  employees  of  the  foundation 
having  authority  or  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  such  act   (or  failure  to  act). 

■■(c)  Government  Ofticial. — For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)(1)  (I)  and  section  4941, 
the  term  'government  official'  means,  with 
respect  to  an  act  of  self-dealing  described 
In  section  4941.  an  Individual  who,  at  the 
time  of  such  act,  holds  any  of  the  following 
offices  or  positions  (other  than  as  a  'special 
Government  employee',  as  defined  In  section 
202 1  a)   of  title  18,  United  States  Code)  : 

"(1)  an  elective  public  office  In  the  execu- 
tlve  or  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States, 

"(2)  An  office  In  the  executive  or  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  appointment  to  which  was  made  by 
the  President, 
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"(3\  a  position  In  the  executive  lenls'.a- 
tlve.  cr  tudinal  br.inch  nt  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States-- 

"(A)  which  Is  listed  in  schedule  C  of  rule 
VI  of  the  Civil  .Service  Rules,  or 

"iBt  the  compensation  for  which  is  equal 
to  or  nr>"a'er  'han  the  lowest  rate  c^f  com- 
pensation prescribed  for  G3-16  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

■''4i  %  P'TBltlon  under  'he  House  of  Rep- 
resenta'lves  or  the  Senate  of  the  United 
"States  held  hv  an  Individual  recelvlnu  urosa 
compensation  at  an  annual  rate  of  »15000 
or  more. 

"i5i  an  elective  or  appointive  public  office 
In  the  oxe'-utlve.  le(?lslatlve.  or  Judicial 
hranch  ->(  the  government  of  a  State  posses- 
sion of  the  rnl*ed  States  or  political  suh- 
dl'.-lslon.  or  other  area  of  anv  of  the  fore- 
iffjln?  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  held  by 
:in  indlvldu.il  receiving  (TToss  compen.siitlon 
it  an  .innual  rate  of  115  000  or  more,  or 

■  I  6  I  a  position  as  personal  or  executive  as- 
sistant or  secretary  to  any  iif  the  forenolng 
idi  Memrer.s  or  Pamilt  — For  purposes  of 
suljsection  ^  a  I ' .  the  family  of  any  indlvld- 
•lal  shall  Include  only  his  spouse,  ancestors, 
lineal  descendants,  and  spouses  of  lineal  de- 
scendants 

"Srr  4947    Appi  ication  op  taxes  to  Cbrtaiji 
Vo:*ExrMPT  TarsTS 

"lai   .^ppiicATTiv  T^x     - 

"<li  CHARrTABiE  TRrsTS  For  purposes  of 
part  n  of  sutjchapter  F  of  chapter  1  i  other 
than  section  508iai.  ib>  and  (cm  and  for 
puroopes  of  this  chapter  a  trust  which  Is 
not  exempt  from  taxation  iinder  section  501 
lii.  a'.;  of  the  unexpired  interests  In  which 
are  devoted  to  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
allowed  in  section  170icii2wBi  and 
for  which  .1  deduction  wns  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 170.  545ibi  i2)  556ibi  (3i  .  842ir-i  .  2055. 
2106iati2i  nr  2522  'or  the  correspondlne  pro- 
visions of  prior  law  I  shall  be  treated  as  an 
orstanlza'lon.  desTlbed  In  section  50Uc)  (3>. 
For  purposes  of  section  509' a  i  3m.\i  such 
a  trtist  shi;i  be  trea'ed  as  if  )ri;anl?ed  on 
the  day  on  which  it  arst  becomes  subject  to 
this  para^moh 

■■i2)  SPLrr-iMTniEST  tuttsts — In  'he  case 
of  a  trust  which  Is  not  exempt  from  'ix  un- 
der section  501 1  a»  not  -ill  of  the  unexplrf-d 
Interests  in  which  are  devoted  'o  ->ne  or 
more  of  the  purposes  described  In  section 
170(ch2iiB  .  and  which  has  amounts  in 
tmst  for  which  \  deduction  was  aMowed 
u.ider  section  ITO.  545ibi  2i.  55flfbii2) 
642 c  .  2055.  2106' a  I  21  .  or  2522  sec' Ion  507 
I  relatlna;  to  termination  of  nrlvate  founda- 
tion status)  section  508iei  i  relating  to  i?ov- 
ernlru?  In.stri-.ment^i  to  the  extent  ipoli- 
c.ible  t*)  \  tmst  described  in  this  parurranh. 
section  4941  i  relating  to  r^xes  on  self-deal- 
Inffi  secMcn  4;143  'relating  to  t.ixes  on  ex- 
cess businecs  holdings!  except  as  provided 
In  subse<-tlon  ibi  1 1  section  494  'relating 
to  Investmen'.s  whh^h  jcpardlze  charitable 
purpose  'ex;:ept  as  provided  In  subsection 
b  Ji  ind  section  4945  'relating  to  taxes 
on  'Ax.ible  expendlture«<i  shall  appiv  as  If 
.=;iich  trust  were  a  orlvate  foundation  This 
fJaragTiph  shall  net  apply  with  respect  to-  — 

•lAi  any  imounta  pa>-abl©  under  the 
term.s  of  such  trust  to  Income  beneflciarlee. 
unless  a  deduction  w.ia  illowexl  incler  sec- 
Uon  170lfi  (21  (B) .  2055ieiiB),  or  2522fct 
(2)  iBi. 

•iB)  any  amovints  In  trust  other  than 
amounts  for  which  a  deduction  was  allowed 
under  section  170.  5451  bi  i  2i  556i  bi  i  2  i .  642 
'c  2055.  2105(ai'2>  or  2522  If  such  other 
amounts  jxe  aetcregtued  tr-im  iunounts  for 
which  no  deduction  was  .iKowable.  or 

■  C>  iny  unounts  transXerred  In  trust 
before  May  27    I  J69. 

"i3»  Sbgregateo  amounts  For  purposes 
of  pyar-i^iph  2181.  a  trust  with  respect  to 
which    amounts    ax«   aegre^ted    shill    sepa- 


rately account  for  the  v  irlous  .noome,  de- 
duction, and  other  Items  projjerly  atrlbu- 
table  to  each  of  such  segrefr.iled  amounts. 

(b)   Special  Rules 

111  Regulations — The  .Secretary  or  his 
deleifAte  sinUl  prescribe  such  rei?ulatlons  as 
may  t>e  neceasarj'  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section 

■|2t    LUflT  TO  SEGREGATED  AMOUNTS  -     If  any 

amounts  in  the  trust  are  segregated  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  la)  i2l  iBi  uf  this 
section,  the  value  of  the  net  assets  for  pur- 
poses of  subsections  (Cl  (2)  and  ir)  of  sec- 
tion 507  shall  be  limited  to  such  segregated 
amounts 

■  3)  Sections  4943  and  4944 — Sections 
494.1  and  4944  shall  n(<t  apply  to  a  trtist  which 
Is  described   In  .subsection    'a)  (2)    if- 

Ai  all  the  Income  Interest  land  none 
of  the  remainder  Interest!  of  such  trust  is 
devoted  solely  to  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
described  in  secMon  170icH2»iB^.  and  all 
amounts  in  such  trust  for  which  a  deduction 
WTvs  allowed  under  sectlrin  170,  .545ibl'2). 
556ib»  i2l .  842ict  .  2055  2I0e(ai  i2) .  or  2523 
have  an  aggregate  value  not  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  aggregate  fair  market  value 
of  all  amounts  in  such  'rust,  or 

■■iB)  a  deduction  was  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 170  545  (b  I  i2>  55flib)  i2)  .  642 'O  .  2055. 
2I0eiaii2).  or  2522  for  amounts  payable 
under  the  terms  of  such  trust  to  evprv  re- 
mainder beneficiary  but  not  to  any  income 
beneficiary 

"Sec  4948  .Application  or  Taxes  and  Denial 
OF  ExE.MPTioN  WrrH  Re.spect  to 
Certain  Foreign  Organizations. 

■lai  Tax  on  Income  or  Certain  Foreign 
Organizations  In  lieu  of  the  tax  imposed 
hv  section  4940  there  is  hereby  Imposed  for 
each  taxable  year  on  the  gross  Investment 
Income  1  within  the  meaning  of  .section 
4940(ci  i2>  1  derived  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  1  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 861  I  by  every  foreign  organization 
which  is  a  private  foundation  for  the  taxable 
year  a  tax  equal  t^i  4  [)ercent  'if  svich  Income. 

"  bi  Certain  .secticins  Inapplicabik  — Sec- 
tion 507  (relating  to  termination  of  private 
foundation  .status),  section  508  irel.itlng  to 
special  rules  with  respect  to  section  JOKcl 
i3)  organlZHtlonsi .  and  this  chapter  1  other 
than  f-.hls  section  I  sh.ill  not  apply  to  any 
foreign  organization  which  has  received  sub- 
stantially all  of  Its  support  (other  than  gross 
Investment  income)  from  sources  outside  the 
United  Stales. 

"(CI  Denial  op  Exemption  to  Foreign  Or- 
ganizations Engaged  in  Prohibitu)  Trans- 
actions.— 

"ill  General  rule. — A  foreign  organiza- 
tion described  In  subsection  .b)  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(a) 
If  It  has  enga»;ed  In  a  prohibited  transaction 
after  December  ?!.  1969 

"  2)  Prohibitld  transactions. — For  pur- 
[X)ties  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'prohibited 
transaction'  means  any  act  or  failure  to  act 
(other  than  with  respect  to  section  4942(e) 
which  wovUd  subject  i  foreign  organization 
described  In  subsection  ib)  or  a  dl.squallfled 
person  ms  defined  in  section  494fi)  with  re- 
spect thereto,  tcj  liability  for  a  penalty  under 
section  t)ti84  or  a  tax  under  section  507  If 
such  foreign  organization  were  a  domestic  or- 
ganization. 

i)  Taxabij:  yfab.s  afffctrd. — 

■lA)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(Bi.  a  foreign  organization  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  .-.hall  be  denied  exemption  from 
taxation  uniier  section  .SOlia)  by  reason  of 
paragraph  '  1 )  for  all  tHx.ible  years  beginning 
with  the  taxable  year  during  which  It  Is  noti- 
fied b>  tlie  .Secretary  or  his  delegate  'hat  It 
has  engaged  in  a  prohibited  'raiua*  tlon.  The 
Secretary  ...r  his  delegate  shdll  publish  such 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register  on  the  day 
ou  which  he  so  notlties  such  foreign  organiza- 
tion. 


"(BI  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  any  foreign  organi- 
zation described  In  subsection  (b)  which  I3 
denied  exemption  from  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  by  reason  of  pari.iriiph  il)  may. 
with  respect  to  the  second  taxable  year  loi- 
low^lng  the  taxable  year  In  which  notice  is 
given  under  subparagraph  (A)  (or  any  ta.\- 
able  year  thereafter) .  file  claim  for  exemption 
from  taxation  under  section  501(8).  If  the 
.•Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  satisfied  that 
such  organization  will  not  knowingly  again 
engage  In  a  prohibited  transaction,  such  or- 
ganlzatlon  shall  not,  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  with  the  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  which  such  claim  Is  filed,  be 
denied  exemption  from  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  by  reason  of  any  prohibited  trans- 
action which  was  engaged  In  before  the  date 
on  which  such  notice  was  given  vinder  sub- 
paragraph ( A ) . 

"(4)  Disallowance  or  certain  charh-able 
DEDUCTIONS --No  gift  or  bequest  shall  be 
allowed  iis  a  deduction  under  section  170. 
545(b((2).  556(b)(2),  642(c),  2055,  2106(a) 
( 2 ) .  or  2522.  If  made — 

■'Ai  to  a  foreign  organization  described 
In  subsection  (b)  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  publishes  notice 
under  paragraph  (3)  lA)  that  he  has  notified 
such  organization  that  It  has  engaged  In  3. 
prohibited   transaction,   and 

"(B)  In  a  taxable  year  of  such  organiza- 
tion for  which  It  Is  not  exempt  from  Tax- 
ation under  section  501(a)  by  reason  <f 
paragraph  1 1 ) ." 

(C)      ASSE.SSABLE     PENALTIES     POR     REPEATED. 

OR  Willful  and  Flagrant.  A<rTs  Under  Chap- 
ter 42 — Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  (relating 
to  assessable  penalties)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing .it  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section- 

"Sec.  6684.  Assessable  Penalties  With  Re- 
spect    TO     Inability     por    Tax 
Under  Ciiapt?31  42. 
"If  any  person  l>ecomes  liable  for  tax  under 
any  section  of  chapter  42  (relating  to  private 
fo'.mdatlons)   by  reason  of  anv  act  or  failure 
to  act  which  is  not  due  to  reasonable  cause 
and  either — 

"(1)  such  person  has  theretofore  been  li- 
able for  tax  under  .such  chapter,  or 

"(2)  such  act  or  failure  to  act  is  both 
willful  and  flagrant, 

then  such  person  shall  be  liable  for  a  pen- 
alty equal  to  the  amount  of  such  tax," 

(d)  Information  Retltrns  or  Exempt  Or- 
ganization. — 

(II  In  general — Section  6033(a)  (relatln' 
to  Information  returns  by  exempt  organiza- 
tions)   Is   .imended   to  read   ;(S  follows- 

"(a)    Organizations   Required   To   File.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paraf^raph  (2),  every  organization  exempt 
from  taxation  -ander  icctlon  501  la)  shall  file 
an  annual  return,  stating  speclflcally  the 
Items  of  gross  Income,  recolp'.i.  .md  disburse- 
ments, and  svich  other  information  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  internal  revenue 
laws  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  forms  or  regulations  prescribe,  and  shall 
keep  such  records,  reader  under  oath  such 
statements,  make  such  other  returns,  and 
comply  with  such  rules  and  regulations  .i3 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe:  except  that.  In  the  dl.icre- 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  or  his  deleeau.\  any  or- 
ganization described  In  section  401(a)  may 
i>e  relieved  from  statlnc  in  its  return  -inv 
information  which  Is  reported  m  returns  filed 
by  the  employer  which  established  such  or- 
ganization. 

"(2)    Exceptions  from  filing. — 

"(A)  Mandatory  exceptions.— Paragraph 
(  1 )  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  churches,  their  Integrated  auxiliaries 
and  conventions  or  associations  of  churches. 

"(11)  any  organization  'other  than  a  pri- 
vate   foundation,    as   defined    in   section   509 
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(8))  described  in  subparagraph  (C).  the 
gross  receipts  of  which  in  each  taxable  year 
are  normally  not  more  than  86.000,  or 

"(HI)  the  exclusively  religious  activities  of 
any  religious  order. 

■•(B)  Di.scretionarv  exceptions. — The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  relieve  any  orga- 
nization required  under  paragraph  (1)  to  file 
an  information  return  from  filing  such  a  re- 
turn where  he  determines  that  such  filing  is 
not  necessary  to  the  efficient  administration 
of  the  internal  revenue  laws 

•(C)  Certain  orgawezations. — The  orga- 
nlzJitions  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
111)  are — 

••(1)  a  religious  organization  described  in 
section  501(c)  (3) ; 

••(11)  an  educational  organization  de- 
scribed In  section  170(b)  ( 1)  (A)  (11); 

•  (111)  a  charitable  organization,  or  an  or- 
i^anization  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  or  animals,  described  in  section  501 
c)  (3).  if  such  organization  is  supported,  In 
whole  or  in  part,  by  funds  contributed  by 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  Is  primarily  supported 
by  contributions  of  the  general  public; 

••(Iv)  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(C)(3),  if  such  organization  Is  operated, 
supervised,  or  controlled  by  or  in  connection 
with  a  religious  organization  described  In 
clause  (1) ; 

"(v)  an  organization  described  In  section 
501(c)  (8);  and 

"(vl)  an  organization  described  In  section 
501(c)  (H.  If  such  organization  Is  a  corpora- 
tion wholly  owned  by  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  such  a  corpora- 
tion." 

(2)  Additional  Information. — Section 
6033(b)  (relating  to  certain  organizations  de- 
scribed In  section  501(c)(3))    is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3)  "out 
of  Income", 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4),  (5), 
(6) ,  and  (8) ,  and  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(7)  as  paragraph  (4),  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  (as  re- 
designated) the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  the  total  of  the  contributions  and 
gifts  received  by  it  during  the  year,  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  substantial 
contributors. 

"(6)  the  names  and  addresses  of  Its 
foundation  managers  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  4946(b)(1))  and  highly  compen- 
sated employees,  and 

"(7)  the  com[>ensation  and  other  payments 
made  during  the  year  to  each  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (6)." 

(3)  Annual  report. — Part  III  of  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  information 
returns)  is  amended  by  adding  after  subpart 
C.  the  following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  D — Information  Concerning 
Priyate  Foundations 
"Sec.  6056.  Annual  reports  by  private  foun- 
dations. 
■Sec.   6056.  Annual     Reports     by     Private 
Foundations. 

•(a)  General. — The  foundation  managers 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  4946(b))  of 
every  organization  which  is  a  private  foun- 
dation (within  the  meaning  of  section  509 
a)  )  having  -at  least  $5,000  of  assets  at  any 
time  during  a  taxable  year  shall  file  an  an- 
nual report  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
at  such  time  and  tn  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(b)  Contents. — The  foundation  man- 
agers of  the  private  foundation  shall  set  forth 
in  the  annual  report  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  following  information: 

"  ( 1 )   its  gross  income  for  the  year, 

"(2)  Its  expenses  attributable  to  such  In- 
come and  Incurred  within  the  year. 


'(3)   Its  disbursements  (Including  admin- ganlzatlon    failing   to    file    under   paragraph 


Istratlve  expenses)   within  the  year. 

"(4)  a  balance  sheet  showing  its  assets, 
liabilities,  and  net  worth  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  year, 

"(5)   an  itemized  statement  of  Its  sectu'- 

Itles  and  aJl  other  assets  at  the  close  of  the 

years,  sho'wlng  both  book  and  market  value, 

"(6)    the   total   of   the   contributions   and 

gifts  received  by  It  during  the  year, 

"(7)  an  Itemized  list  of  all  grants  and  con- 
tributions made  or  approved  for  future  pay- 
ment during  the  year,  showing  the  amount  of 
each  such  grant  or  contribution,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  recipient,  any  relation- 
ship between  any  individual  recipient  and 
the  foundation's  managers  or  substantial 
contributors,  and  a  concise  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  each  such  grant  or  contribution. 

"(8)  the  address  of  the  principval  office  of 
the  foundation  and  (if  different)  of  the 
place  -where  its  books  and  records  are  main- 
tained, 

"(9)  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  foun- 
dation managers  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 4946 (b) ),  and 

"(10)  a  list  of  all  persons  described  in  par- 
agraph (9)  that  are  substantial  contributors 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  507(d)  (2)  ) 
or  that  own  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock 
of  any  corporation  of  which  the  foundation 
owns  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock,  or 
corresponding  Interests  in  partnerships  or 
other  entitles,  in  which  the  foundation  has  a 
10  percent  or  greater  Interest. 

"(c)  Form. — The  annual  report  may  be 
prepared  in  printed,  typewritten,  or  any  other 
legible  form  the  foundation  chooses.  The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  provide  forms 
which  may  be  used  by  a  private  foundation 
for  purposes  of  the  annual  report, 
"(d)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  The  annual  report  required  to  be  filed 
under  this  section  is  in  addition  to  and  not 
In  lieu  of  the  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  section  6033  (relating  to  returns  by 
exempt  organizations)  and  shall  be  filed  at 
the  same  time  as  such  information. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  the  notice  required  by  sec- 
tion 6104(d)  (relating  to  public  Inspection 
of  private  foundations'  annual  reports),  to- 
gether with  proof  of  publication  thereof, 
shall  be  filed  by  the  foundation  managers 
together  -with  the  annual  report. 

"(3)  The  foundation  managers  shall  fur- 
nish copies  of  the  annual  report  required  by 
this  section  to  such  State  officials  and  other 
persons,  at  such  times  and  under  such  con- 
dl^tlons,  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe." 

(4)  Penalty  for  late  filing  op  certain 
iNTORMA'noN  RETURNS. — Sectloh  6652  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  file  certain  Information 
returns)  is  amended  by  relettering  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Returns  by  Exempt  Organiza'hons 
AND  BY  Certain  Trusts. — 

"(1)  Penalty  on  organization  or  trust. — 
In  the  case  of  a  failure  to  file  a  return  re- 
quired under  section  6033  (relating  to  re- 
turns by  exempt  organizations)  section  6034 
(relating  to  returns  by  certain  trusts),  or 
section  6043(b)  (relating  to  exempt  organl2a- 
tlons),  on  the  date  and  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed therefor  (determined  with  regard  to 
any  extension  of  time  for  filing) .  unless  it  is 
shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  there  shall  be  paid  (on  notice  and  de- 
mand by  the  Secretary  cr  his  delegate  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  tax)  by  the  exempt 
organization  or  trust  falling  so  to  file,  SIO 
for  CEMSh  day  during  which  such  failure  con- 
tinues, but  the  total  amount  Imposed  here- 
under on  any  organization  for  failure  to  file 
any  return  shall  not  exceed  $5,000. 

"(2)  Managers. — The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  make  written  demand  upon  an  or- 


(1)  specifying  therein  a  reasonable  future 
date  by  which  such  filing  shall  be  made,  and 
if  such  filing  is  not  made  on  or  before  such 
date,  and  unless  it  Is  shown  that  failure  so 
to  file  is  due  to  reasonable  cause,  there  shall 
be  paid  ( on  notice  and  demand  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  and  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  tax)  by  the  person  falling  so  to  file, 
$10  for  each  day  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  specified  In  the  written  demand  during 
which  such  failure  continues,  but  the  total 
amount  Imposed  hereunder  on  all  persons 
for  such  failure  to  file  shall  not  exceed  $5,000. 
If  more  than  one  person  is  liable  under  this 
paragraph  for  a  failure  to  file,  all  such  per- 
sons shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  with 
respect  to  such  failure.  The  term  'person'  as 
used  herein  means  any  officer,  director,  trus- 
tee, employee,  member,  or  other  Individual 
■ft'ho  Is  under  a  duty  to  perform  the  act  In 
respect  of  which  the  violation  occurs. 

"(3)  Annual  reports. — In  the  case  of  a 
failure  to  file  a  report  required  under  section 
6056  (relating  to  annual  repwrts  by  private 
foundations)  or  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  6104(d)  (relating  to  public 
inspection  of  private  foundations'  annual  re- 
ports), on  the  date  and  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed therefor  (determined  ■with  regard  to 
any  extension  of  time  for  filing) ,  unless  it  is 
sho-wn  that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause,  there  shall  be  paid  (on  not'ce  and 
demand  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  tax)  by  the  person 
falling  so  to  file  or  meet  the  publicity  re- 
quirement. $10  for  each  day  during  which 
such  failure  continues,  but  the  total  amount 
imposed  hereunder  on  all  such  persons  for 
such  failure  to  file  or  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  6104(d)  with  regard  to 
any  one  annual  report  shall  not  exceed  $5,- 
000.  If  more  than  one  person  is  liable  under 
this  paragraph  for  a  failure  to  file  or  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  6104fd) ,  ail 
such  persons  shall  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable  with  respect  to  such  failure.  The  term 
'person'  as  used  herein  means  any  officer, 
director,  trustee,  employee,  member,  or  other 
individual  who  is  under  a  duty  to  perform 
the  act  In  respect  of  which  the  violation 
occurs." 

(e)  Publicity  op  Information  Reqihred 
By  Certain  Exempt  Organizations. — 

( 1 )  Names  and  addresses  of  contribu- 
tors.— Section  6104  (relating  to  publicity  of 
information  required  from  certain  exempt 
organizations  and  certain  trusts)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  ( b) .  the 
following  sentence:  "Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  authorize  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  to  disclose  the  name  or  address  of 
any  contributor  to  any  organization  or  trust 
(Other  than  a  private  foundation,  as  defined 
in  section  509(a) )  which  is  required  to  fur- 
nish such  information." 

(2)  Publication  to  state  ornciALS — Sec- 
tion 6104  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section   (b)    the   following   new   subsection: 

"(c)  Publication  to  State  Officials. — 

■'(1)  General  rule. — In  the  case  of  any 
organization  which  is  described  In  section 
501(c)(3)  and  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(a).  or  has  applied  under  section 
508(a)  for  recognition  as  an  organization 
described  In  section  501(c)  (3 ),  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  by  regulations  prescribe 
sliall— 

"(A)  notify  the  appropriate  State  officer  of 
a  refusal  to  reoognlze  such  organization  as 
an  organization  described  in  section  501(c) 
(3).  or  of  the  operation  of  such  organization 
in  a  manner  which  does  not  meet,  or  no 
longer  meets,  ■the  requirements  of  its  exemp- 
tion, 

"(B)  notify  the  appropriate  State  officer  of 
the  mailing  of  a  notice  of  deficiency  of  tax 
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impoaed    under   lectlon    507   or    chapter   43. 
and 

■■|C)  at  the  request  of  such  appropriate 
Slate  offleer.  make  available  for  inspection 
and  copying  such  return*,  filed  statement*. 
records,  report*,  and  other  information, 
relating  to  a  determination  und^r  subpara- 
graph Ai  or  B'  as  are  relevant  to  any  de- 
termination under  State  law 

"(2)  Appbopriati  state  omc«m  — Por  pur- 
poeea  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'appropri- 
ate State  officer'  means  the  State  attorney 
general  State  tax  officer  or  any  State  ifflclal 
charged  with  overseeing  organizations  of  the 
type  described  In  section  501 1  c  i  1 3 ) ." 

(3)  A.NNiAL  »EPO«T« —Section  6104  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  ic). 
as  added  by  paragraph  ai  of  this  subsection, 
the  following  new  subjection 

"(di  Public  Inspection  or  ParvATi  Foun- 
dations' Annvai.  fUcpoRTa  — The  annual  re- 
port required  to  be  filed  under  section  eosfl 
relating  to  annual  reports  by  private  foun- 
dations i  shall  be  made  available  by  the  foun- 
dation managers  for  Inspection  it  the  princi- 
pal office  of  the  foundation  during  regular 
business  hours  by  any  citizen  on  request 
made  wuhin  180  days  after  :he  publication 
of  nouce  of  lu  avallablJlty  Such  notice  shall 
be  published  not  later  than  the  day  pre- 
scribed" for  filing  such  annua!  report  i  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  any  extension  of  Time 
for  filing  I.  in  a  newspaper  having  general 
circulation  in  the  county  in  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  private  foundation 
is  located  The  notice  .shall  state  that  the 
annual  report  of  the  private  foundation  is 
available  at  its  principal  office  for  Inspection 
during  regular  business  hours  by  any  citizen 
who  requests  It  within  !80  days  after  the 
date  of  such  publication,  and  shall  state  the 
addreaa  of  the  private  foundation  a  principal 
office  and  the  name  of  its  principal  manager   ' 

4l     WHLFtl,    PAIHRE    TO    PROVtDK    INrORMA- 

TION  RXCAROLNC  PRivArt  roiTNDATiONa  Sub- 
chapter B  ,3f  chiipter  US  relating  'o  .assess- 
able penalties  I  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  »5684  .ulded  by  aubeection  ici  of  this 
section  I  the  .'jllowlm?  new  section- 
"S«c  6«86  Assessable  Penalties  WrxH  Re- 
■iPKr-r  TO  PiiVATE  Foundation 
Annual  Reports 
In  addition  to  the  oenaltles  smfKwed  bv 
section  7207  relatlni?  to  fr'widulent  returns 
.statements.  .>t  other  docnmentst  any  person 
who  Is  required  to  file  the  report  and  the 
notice  required  under  section  S06«  .relating 
to  annual  repons  by  private  foundations  i 
or  to  comply  vlth  the  requirements  of  section 
81041  d  I  (relating  to  public  Inspection  of  pri- 
vate foundations'  annual  reports i  and  who 
fails  so  to  aie  or  comply  if  such  failure  Is 
willful,  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  §1000  xlth 
respect  to  each  sur-h  reporr   or   notice  ' 

5i  Sec'lon  7207  relating  to  fraudulent 
returns,  statements  or  other  documents)  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  'section  6047  ibi 
or  'Ci  "  ^nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  sec- 
tion   8047    ibi    or    IC.   6066    or   8l04id)  " 

'fi  PrrmoN  to  Tax  Cotmr:  DmcmNrY 
Procid'-res  Made  .Applicable.  - 

lit  Section  6211  ai  i  relating  to  definition 
of  i  deficiency  I  is  amendwl  — 

A I  bv  striking  .ut  and  ;nft  taxe^"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "gift  and  excise 
ta.xea   ' 

Bi  by  striking  out  subtitles  A  and  B  ' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  subtitles  A  and 
B  and  chapter  42.  "  and 

Ci  by  striking  out  subtitles  A  or  B"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subtitle  A  or  B 
or  chapter  42" 

'3»  Section  8312(0  (li  (relating  to  fur- 
ther deficiency  letters  restricted)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  "  before  "of  estate  tax" 
and  by  inserting  after  the  same  decedent." 
the  following:  "of  section  4&40  tax  for  the 
same  taxable  year  or  of  chapter  42  tax  i  other 


than  under  section  49401  with  respect  to  any 
act  I  or  fallvire  to  act)  to  which  such  petition 
relates. ' 

i3i  Section  6313  (relating  to  restiictloiu 
applicable  to  deficiencies;  petition  to  Tax 
Court)  Is  amended  by  relettering  subsection 
el  as  subsection  it)  and  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  subsection  idl  the  following  new 
subsection 

'lei  Suspension  or  Piling  Period  roR 
Certain  CHAPTEm  42  Taxes  -  The  running  of 
the  time  prescribed  by  subsection  lai  for 
filing  a  petition  In  the  Tax  Court  with  respect 
to  the  taxes  Impoeed  by  section  4941  (relat- 
ing to  taxes  on  self-dealing).  4943  (relating 
to  taxes  on  failure  to  distribute  income). 
4943  I  relating  to  taxes  on  excess  business 
holdings  1.  4944  (relating  to  investments 
which  Jeopardize  charitable  purpose),  or 
4945  I  relating  to  taxes  on  taxable  expendi- 
tures! shall  be  suspended  for  any  period 
during  which  the  Secretary  ur  his  delegate 
has  extended  the  time  allowed  for  making 
correction  under  section  4941(e)(4).  4943 
ijMai.  4943(di  i3).  4944(e)  (3i.  or  4945(h)  ) 
(3)," 

•  g)  Limitations  on  Asscssuent  and  Col- 
lection -  - 

I  1  I  Section  6601  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion 

"(ni  -Special  Rule  tor  Chapter  43  Taxxs  — 
"ill  In  general  — Por  purposes  of  any  tax 
lmp<08ed  bv  chapter  43  i  other  than  section 
4940'.  the  return  referred  to  in  this  section 
shall  be  the  return  tiled  by  the  private  foun- 
dation for  the  year  In  which  the  act  (or 
failure  to  acti  giving  rise  to  liability  (or  such 
tax  occurred  Por  purposes  of  section  4940. 
such  return  is  the  return  filed  bv  the  private 
foundation  for  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
tax  :s  imposed 

J  I       (-'EHTAIN      CONTRIBtrnONS     TO      SECTION 

ioiic  31  ORGANIZATIONS. — In  the  case  of  a 
deficiency  of  tax  of  i  private  foundation 
making  a  contribution  in  the  manner  pro- 
■.ided  in  section  4942igi  i3)  i  relating  to  cer- 
tain contributions  to  section  501(C)(3)  or- 
ganzlatlcnsi  attributable  to  the  failure  of  a 
sectu.in  501(C)  i3)  organization  to  make  the 
distribution  prescrlt>ed  by  section  4943(g) 
i3).  such  deficiency  may  be  <issessed  at  any 
time  before  the  expiration  uf  one  year  after 
the  expiration  of  the  period  within  which  a 
deficiency  may  be  assessed  for  the  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  which  the  contribution 
was  made   " 

2i  Section  6501 1  c)  Is  imended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  .it  the  end 
thereof 

"(71     TUMINATION     OF    PRIVATE    FOtTNDATION 

STATUS — In  the  case  if  a  tax  on  termination 
of  private  foundation  status  under  section 
507.  such  tax  may  be  asjsessed.  or  a  proceed- 
ing in  court  for  the  collection  of  such  tax 
nnay  be  be^un  without  aseessment  at  any 
time  ■ 

'  3  )  Section  6601  (e)(3)  U  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence 
In  determining  the  sonount  of  tax  omitted 
on  a  return,  there  shall  nut  be  taken  Into 
account  any  amount  of  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  42  which  is  omitted  from  the  return 
If  the  transaction  giving  rise  to  such  ttm 
is  disclosed  in  the  return,  or  In  a  statement 
attached  to  the  return,  in  a  manner  adequate 
to  apprise  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  of 
the  existence  and  nature  of  such  Item" 

i4i  Section  8503  (relating  to  suspension 
of  running  of  period  of  limitation  i  is  amend- 
ed by  relettering  subsection  (h)  as  subsec- 
tion (li  and  Inserting  immediately  after 
subsection  ig)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  SUSPENSION  Pending  Correction. — 
The  running  of  the  p>erlods  of  limitations 
provided  In  sections  6501  and  6602  on  the 
maJdng  of  aasessmenu  or  the  collection  by 
levy  or  a  proceeding  in  court  In  resfjoct  of 
any  tax  imposed  by  chapter  43  or  section  507 


shall  be  suspended  for  any  period  described 
in  section  607(g)(3)  or  during  which  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  has  extended  the 
time  for  making  correction  under  section 
4941(eM4)  4943(J)(3),  4043(d)(3).  4944ie) 
(31 .  or  4945(h)  (3)." 

(h»  Limitations  on  CRCsrrs  or  Retund -- 
Section  6511  (relating  to  limitations  on 
credits  or  refunds)  Is  amended  by  relettering 
subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection" 

""if )  SPECIAL  Rn.E  roR  Chapter  42  Taxes 

Por  purposes  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  chapter 
42.  the  rettim  referred  to  In  subsection  la) 
shall  be  the  return  specified  In  section 
6501(n)  (1)  ." 

( 1 1  CrwiL  Action  for  Rxtttno  — Section 
7422  ^relating  to  civil  actions  for  refund)  Is 
amended  by  relettering  subsection  (g)  as 
subsection  .h)  and  by  Insenlng  Immediately 
after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new  .sub- 
section 

■  Ig)  Special  Rulfs  roR  Certain  Excise 
Taxes  Imposed  bt  Chapter  42  — 

"(li  Right  to  bring  actions --With  re- 
spect to  any  act  (or  failure  to  act)  glvine 
rise  to  liability  under  section  4941.  4942.  4943 
4944.  or  4945.  payment  of  the  full  amount  of 
♦ax  Imposed  under  section  4941(a)  (relatlnst 
to  Initial  taxes  on  self-dealing),  section 
4942(a)  I  relating  to  Initial  tax  on  failure  to 
distribute  Income),  section  4943(a)  (relating 
to  Initial  tax  on  excess  business  holdings', 
section  4944(a')  (relating  to  Initial  taxes  on 
investments  which  Jeopardize  charlt-able  pur- 
pose), section  4945(a)  (relating  to  Initial 
taxes  on  taxable  expenditures),  section 
4941(b)  (relating  to  additional  taxes  on  self- 
dealing),  section  4942(b)  (relating  to  addi- 
tional tax  on  failure  to  distribute  Income  i, 
section  4943(b)  (relating  to  additional  tax 
jn  excess  business  holdings),  section  4944(bi 
(relating  to  additional  taxes  on  investments 
which  Jeopardize  charitable  purpose) .  or  sec- 
tion 4945(b)  (relating  to  additional  taxes  rn 
taxable  expenditures)  shall  constitute  suffi- 
cient payment  In  order  to  maintain  an  action 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  such  act 
(or  failure  to  act) 

"(2)     IJMITATION    OJ»    StJTT    FOB    REFTTND.^No 

suit  may  be  maintained  under  this  section 
for  the  credit  or  refund  of  any  tax  Imposed 
under  section  4941.  4942.  4943.  4944,  or  4945 
with  respect  to  any  act  (or  failure  to  act) 
giving  rise  to  liability  for  tax  under  such  sec- 
tions, unless  no  other  suit  has  been  main- 
tained for  credit  or  refund  of.  and  no  peti- 
tion ha«  been  filed  In  the  Tax  Court  with 
respect  to  a  deficiency  In.  any  other  tax 
imposed  bv  such  sections  with  respect  to  such 
act  I  or  failure  to  act) . 

■"'3)  Final  dftermination  op  issues — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  any  suit  for  the 
credit  or  refund  of  any  tax  imposed  under 
section  4941.  4943.  4943.  4944.  or  4945  with 
respect  to  .^ny  act  (or  failure  to  act)  giving 
rise  to  liability  for  tax  under  such  sections, 
shall  constitute  a  suit  to  determine  all  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  uny  other  tax  Imposed 
with  respect  to  such  act  (or  failure  to  act) 
under  such  sections,  and  failure  by  the  par- 
ties to  such  suit  to  bring  any  such  question 
before  the  Court  shall  constitute  a  bar  to 
such  question  " 

(j)  Technical  Conforming,  and  Clerical 
Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  101(b)  i2)  (B)  (111)  (relating  to 
nonforfeitable  rights)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  503(b)  ( 1) ,  (2).  or  i3)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  170(b)(1) 
(A)  (II)  or  (vl)  or  which  Is  a  religious  or- 
ganization I  other  than  a  trust) " 

(3*  Section  170(1)  (relating  to  disallow- 
ance of  deductions  In  certain  cases)  (as  re- 
designated by  section  201(a)  (1)  (A)  of  this 
Act)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1).  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(3)  For  disallowance" 
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and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Per  disallow- 
ance" 

(3)  Section  501(a)  (relating  to  exemption 
from  taxation)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"  302,  503.  or  504"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of  "502  or  503". 

i4)  Section  501(b)  ( relating  to  tax  on  un- 
related business  Income)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■,b)  Tax  on  Unrelated  Bdsxness  Income 
and  Certain  Other  AcTivrriis. — An  organi- 
zation exempt  from  taxation  under  subsec- 
tion I  a)  shall  be  subject  to  tax  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  parts  II  and  III  of  this  sub- 
chapter, but  I  notwithstanding  parts  II  and 
III  of  this  subchapter)  shall  be  considered 
and  organization  exempt  from  Income  taxes 
far  the  purpose  of  any  law  which  refers  to 
(•rganlzations  exempt  from  Income  taxes." 

(5)  Section  501(0(16)  (relating  to  list  of 
exempt  organlzationa)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "part  III"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""part  I'V". 

(6)  Section  501(e)  ( relating  to  cooperative 
hospital  service  organizations)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence  thereof 
"section  503(bi(5).'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  170(b)  (1)  (A)  (HI).". 

(7)  Section  503(a)  (1)  (relating  to  general 
ri;le)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ll)    OENFRAL  RULE. 

(A)  .'\n  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(0(17)  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
fixation  under  section  501(a)  If  It  has  en- 
gaged in  a  prohibited  transaction  after  De- 
cember 31.  1959. 

"(B)  -An  organization  described  in  section 
401(a)  If  it  has  engaged  In  a  prohibited 
tr.insactlon  after  March  1,  1954." 

(8)  Section  503(a)(2)  (relating  to  tax- 
able years  affected  by  denial  of  exemption) 
1.S  amended  by  striking  out  "section  501(c) 
li)  or  (ITi"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■  section  501(0  (17)" 

1 9)  Section  503(d)  (relating  to  future 
.-t.itus  of  organizations  denied  exemption)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  501(c)(3) 
or  (17)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 501(c)  117)"". 

(10)  Section  503(g)  (relating  to  special 
rule  for  loans)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (0(1),"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)(1).". 

(11)  Section  503(h)  (relating  to  special 
rules  relating  to  lending  by  section  401(a) 
i\nd  section  501(c)  (17)  trust*  to  certain 
persons)  is  amended — 

( A)  by  striking  out  In  the  heading  thereof 
"Special  RULES  relating  to  linting  by  sec- 
tion   40113)     AND    SCCnON    501(0(17)     TXTTSTS 

TO  CERTAIN  PERSONS.— ".  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Special  rules. — ", 

iB)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)(1)," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
lb)  (1).". 

iC)  by  striking  out  "acquired  by  a  trust 
described  In  section  401(a)  or  section  501(c) 
1 17)",  and 

( D)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (3)  "sub- 
section lO"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'  .subs<'Ctlon  (b) ". 

(12)  Section  503(1)  ( relating  to  loans  with 
respect  to  which  employers  are  prohibited 
irom  pledging  certain  assets)   la  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Subsection  (c)(1)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subsection 
(b)(1)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (h)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu   thereof  "subsection   (e)". 

(13)  Section  503(j)(l)  (relating  to  pro- 
hibited transactions)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (c)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  '"subsection  (b)". 

(14)  Section  503  (relating  to  requirements 
of  exemption)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (b).  (e).  and  (f)  and  by  redes- 
ignating subsections  (O,  (d),  (g),  (h).  (1). 
and  (J)  (as  amended),  as  subsections  (b), 
(O,  (d),  (e),  (f).  and  (g),  respectively. 
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(15)  Section  504  (relating  to  denial  of  ex- 
emption) is  rep>ealed. 

(18)  Section  542(a)(2)  (relating  to  stock 
ownership  requirement)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
"section  503(b)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "section  401(a),  601(c)  (17),  or  509(a)", 
and 

(B)  by  amending  the  third  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  ""The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  an  organiza- 
tion or  trust  organized  or  created  before 
July  1,  1950,  if  at  all  times  on  or  after  July  1, 
1950,  and  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
such  organization  or  trust  has  owned  all 
of  the  common  stock  and  at  least  80  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  shares  of  all  other 
classes  of  stock   of  the   corporation." 

(17)  Section  663(a)  (2)  (relating  to  chari- 
table, etc.,  distributions)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  681"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "sections  508(d),  681,  and  4948 
(c)(4)". 

(18)  Section  681  (b)  .ind  (c)  (relating  to 
operations  of  trusts  and  accumulated  in- 
come) Is  repealed. 

(19)  Section  681(d)  (relating  to  cross  ref- 
erence) Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (b), 
and  as  so  redesignated  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
Ing  out  "section  503(e)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "sections  508(d)  and  4948 
(c)(4)". 

(20)  Section  878  (relating  to  foreign  edu- 
cational, charitable,  and  certain  other  exempt 
organizations)  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "unrelated  business  In- 
come of",  and 

(B)  striking  out  "trusts,  see  section  512 
(a)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "organiza- 
tions, see  sections  512(a)    and  4948". 

(21)  Section  884  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
ences) is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(1)  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3) ,  (4) ,  and  (5) ,  respectively. 

(22)  Section  1443  (relating  to  foreign  tax- 
exempt  organizations)   is  amended  by — 

(A)  Inserting  "(a)  Income  StJBJEcr  to 
Section  511. — "  before  "In  the  case  of",  and 

(B)  adding  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Income  Subject  to  Section  4948. — 
In  the  caae  of  Income  of  a  foreign  organiza- 
tion subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4948(a) ,  this  chapter  shall  apply,  except  that 
the  deduction  and  withholding  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  4  percent  and  shall  be  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  may  be  provided  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate." 

(23)  Section  2039(c)(3)  (relating  to  ex- 
emption of  annuities  under  certain  trusts 
and  plans)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'sec- 
tion 503(b)  (1) .  (2) ,  or  (3) ,"  and  Inserting  In 

lleuthereof  "section  170(b)(1)  (A)  (U)  or  (vl), 
or  which  Is  a  religious  organization  (other 
than  a  trust),". 

(24)  Section  2517(a)  (3\  (relating  to  gen- 
eral rule  for  certain  annuities  under  qualified 
plans)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
503(b)  (1),  (2),  or  (3),"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  170(b)  (1)  (A)  (U)  or  (vl), 
or  which  Is  a  religious  organization  (other 
than  a  trust) ,". 

(26)  Section  4057(b)  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
503(b)(2)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  170(b)  (1)  (A)  (U)". 

(26)  Section  4231(d)(5)  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
503(b)  (3)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section    170(b)(1)  (A)  (U)". 

(27)  Section  4253(h)  (relating  to  nonprofit 
hospitals)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 503(b)  (5)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "section  170(b)  (1)  (A)  (lU)". 

(28)  Section    4394(b)      (relating    to    the 


definition  of  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
503(b)(2)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section  170(b)(1)  (A)  (U)". 

(29)  Section  5214(a)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
purposes  for  withdrawal  of  distilled  splrtw 
from  bonded  premises  free  of  tax  or  without 
payment  of  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  503(b)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'section  170(b)  (1)  (A)  (U)  ". 

(30)  Section  6033(b)  (4)  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this  section)  (relat- 
ing to  certain  balance  sheet  Items  on  returns 
by  exempt  organizations)  is  amended  by 
striking  out   ""and"  at   the  end  thereof. 

(31)  Section  6033(c)  (relating  to  cross  ref- 
erence) is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof: 

"For  reporting  requirements  as  to  certain 
liquidations,  dissolutions,  terminations,  and 
contractions,  see  section  6043(b).  Por  provi- 
sions relating  to  penalties  for  failure  to  file 
a  return  required  by  this  section,  see  section 
6652(d)." 

(32)  Section  6034  (relaOng  to  returns  by 
certain  trusts)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  of  such  section  before  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 
"Sec.  6034.  Returns  by  Trusts  Described  in 

Section    4947(a)    or    Claiming 
Charitable   Deductions  Under 
Section  642(c). 
"(a)  General  rule. — Every  trust  described 
In  section  4947(a)   or  claiming  a  charitable, 
etc.,  deduction  under  section  642(0   for  the 
taxable  year  shall  furnish  such  information 
with  respect  to  such  taxable  year  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  forms  or  regu- 
lations prescribe,  including — ". 

(33)  Section  6034(a)(1)  (relating  to  re- 
turns by  certain  trusts)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(showing  separately  the  amount  of 
such  deduction  which  was  paid  out  and  the 
amount  which  was  permanently  set  aside  tor 
charitable,  etc..  purposes  during  such  year)". 

(34)  Section  6034  (relating  to  returns  by 
certain  trusts)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)   Cross  Reference. — 

"Por  provisions  relating  to  penalties  for 
failure  to  file  a  return  required  by  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  6652(d)." 

(35)  Section  6043  (relating  to  return  re- 
garding corporate  dissolution  or  Uquldatlon) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "returns  reoardino 
liquidation,  dissolution,  termination,  or 
contraction." 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Every  corporation" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '"(a)  Cortoba- 
tions. — Every  corporation",  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Exempt  Organizations. — Every  or- 
ganization which  for  any  of  its  last  5  tax- 
able years  preceding  Its  Uquldatlon,  dissolu- 
tion, termination,  or  substantial  contraction 
was  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(a)  shall  file  such  return  and  other  in- 
formation with  respect  to  such  liquidation, 
dissolution,  termination,  or  substantial  con- 
traction as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
by  forms  or  regtilaUons  prescribe;  except 
that — 

"(1)  no  return  shaU  be  required  under 
this  subsection  from  churches,  their  inte- 
grated auxiliaries,  conventions  or  associa- 
tions of  churches,  or  any  organization  which 
la  not  a  private  foundation  (as  defined  in 
section  509(a))  and  the  gross  receipts  of 
which  In  each  taxable  year  axe  normally  not 
more  than  (5,000,  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
relieve  any  organization  from  such  filing 
Is  no%  necessary  to  the  eJBdent  administra- 
tion ai  the  Internal  revenue  laws  or,  with 
respect  to  an  organization  described  In  sec- 
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tlon  401(»i,  where  the  employer  who  e«tab- 
U«he<l  »uch  organization  flies  such  a  return. 

"(CI    CBOSA  RxrXKXNCX  — 

"Pot  provlaJona  relating  m  penaltlea  for 
failure  to  file  a  rwtum  required  by  subsec- 
tion lb),  see  aecUon  eeeaidj    ' 

i3«)  Secuon  eiCHibi  , relating  to  Inapec- 
tlon  of  annual  information  returns  i  is 
amended  by  striking  out  secuon  6033(bi 
and  a084."  and  inserung  in  lieu  thereof  sec- 
tion* «083.  6084   and  6066. ' 

(37i  Section  6161  bi  (relating  to  the 
amount  determined  lus  a  deflclency  when 
granting  an  extension  of  timei  1«  amended- 

I  A)  by  stnltlng  out  m  paragraph  ili 
■chapter  1  cxr  12.'  and  inserting  la  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  1.   12.  or  42,  ',  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  -chapter  I,'  the  last 
time  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  1  or  42." 

(38)  Section  8201(d)  (relating  to  defl- 
clency proceedings.  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  gift  taxes",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "gift,  and  chapter  42  raxes  ' 

(39)  Section  82n(b)(2i  relating  to  the 
term  "rebate")  is  amended  bv  striking  out 
"subtitles  A  or  B"  and  in-serting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subtitle  A  or  B  or  chapter  42  ' 

(40)  Section  8212,  a  i  (relating  to  notice 
of  deflclency  I  is  amended  bv  striking  out 
"subtitles  A  or  B  ■  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
tjiereo^v'subtitle  A  or  B  or  chapter  43" 

'41)  Section  8212(b)  (D  (relating  to  ad- 
dress for  no'lce  of  deflclency  i    is  amended 

(A)    by   striking  out   in   the   title   thereof 
■and  otrr  T\x«a "  and  Inserting  In  :ieu  thereof 
"and  om-  r.AXEs  and  taxis  imcised  by  thap- 
TM  42". 

iB)  by  striking  out  "subtitle  A  or  chapter 
12."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subtitle 
A.   chapter   12.  or  chapter  42,"   and 

( C I  by  inserting  "chapter  42,"  after  "chan- 
ter 12  "  the  last  place  It  appears 

'431  SecUon  8213 (ai  .relating  to  restric- 
tions applicable  to  dertciences.  petition  to 
Tax  Court)  !s  amended  by  inserting  or 
chapter  42"  after  "subtitle  A  or  B  ' 

43)  Section  6214  relating  to  determlna- 
ti(3n  by  the  Tiix  Court i  is  amended  by  re- 
:ettenng  iubseciion  (c>  as  subsection  (d) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  )b)  the 
following  new  subsection 

•(  Taxes  Imposed  by  Section  507  ok 
Chapter  42  —The  Tax  Court,  In  redetermln- 
i^ng  a  deftcien(-y  of  any  'ax  imposed  by  section 
507  or  ohapier  42  for  any  period,  act  or  fail- 
ure to  act  shall  cunsltler  ^uch  facts  with 
reiauon  to  the  taxes  under  .-hap'er  42  for 
other  periods,  acts,  or  failures  to  act  as  may 
be  necessary  correctly  to  redetermine  the 
amount  of  such  deflclencv.  but  in  so  doing 
shall  have  no  Jurisdiction  to  determine 
whether  ^.r  n..t  the  taxes  under  chapter  42 
for  anv  other  period,  act.  or  failure  to  act 
have  been  overpaid  or  underpaid  " 

44 1  Section  6214(di  (as  relettered)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  chapter  42".  a.'ter 
■  chapter  ■ 

'45 1  Section  6344(a)(1)  'relating  to  cer- 
tain cross  references)  Is  amended  bv  Insert- 
ing and  taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  42  '  after 
■gift  taxe.s.  • 

I  46 1  Section  8603  a(  (  1  >  'relating  to  Issu- 
ance of  stdtutorv  nuUce  of  deflclpncyi  is 
amended  bv  .striking  out  and  gift  taxes"  and 
Inserting  m  heu  thereof  gift  and  chapter  42 
taxv.s  " 

(47(  Section  a612(a)  (relating  to  effect  of 
petition  to  Tax  Court  i  Is  amended- 

(A(  by  s'rlklng  out  and  gift  taxes"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -gift,  and  chapter 
42  taxes"  and 

'Bi  by  s'rikl.ng  ou'  'or  of  estate  xax  In 
respect  of  the  taxable  estate  of  the  same 
decedent-  .and  inserting  in  lieu  -hereof  "of 
estate  tax  in  respect  of  the  taxable  estate  of 
the  same  decedent,  or  of  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  42  with  respect  to  any  act  (or^all-.ire 
13  act)  to  which  such  petition  relates,". 
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(48)  Section  65ia(b)  ii)  (relating  to  Juris- 
diction u>  determine  i>verp«yTn©nt  deter- 
mined by  Tax  Court)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  or  of  estate  tAx  m  respect  of  the  taxable 
estate  of  the  same  decedent."  and  Inserting 
:a  lle'i  rj^ereof  of  eet-ate  tax  In  respect  of  the 
taxable  estate  if  the  same  decedent,  or  of  tax 
imposed  bv  .-hapter  42  with  respect  to  any 
act  .  or  failure  to  act )  to  which  such  peOtlon 
relates.  ■■ 

(49  I  AeoUon  6rtui,d)  .relating  to  suspen- 
.-ilon  r,f  interest  in  certain  cases  i  is 
amended  — 

'  A I  by  striking  out  In  the  title  theireof 
•  AND  GxTT  Tax  Cases  ■•  and  insertang  In  lieu 
thereof  Qirr  and  Chapter  42  Tax  Casbs  " 
and 

Bi  by  striking  out  "and  gift  taxea"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  gift,  and  chapter  42 
taxes  ■' 

'50)  Section  8653(c)  (1 1  ( relating  to  defl- 
niuon  .>f  underpayment  t  Is  amended^ 

(  A  I    by  strlglng  out  in  the  heading  thereof 
AND    cirr    TAXES/'    and    InserUng    in    lieu 
thereof   •crrr.  and  chapter  «3  taxes  ".  and 

(Bi  by  striking  out  .uid  gUt  taxes"  the 
last  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Meu 
there<»f  "gift,  and  chapter  42  taxes" 

51  I  Section  6659(bi  (relating  to  proce- 
dure for  assessing  certain  additions  to  tax) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  and  gUt  taxes" 
.md  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "gift,  and  chap- 
ter 42  taxes" 

(52)  Section  6676(b)  (relating  to  defl- 
■'lencv  pri^edures  not  to  apply)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'and  gift  taxes"  and  Insert- 
ing   in    Ueu    -hereof      gift,    and    chapter   42 

taxes^^. 

(53 1  Section  8677(b)  (relating  to  defi- 
ciency procedures  not  tri  apply)  is  amended 
by  striking  .jut  ■and  gift  taxes"  and  Insert- 
^a«  in  Ueu  thereof  gift,  and  chapter  42 
taxes  ■ 

(541  .Section  f!679(b)  (relating  to  defi- 
ciency pnx-edures  not  to  apply)  u  amended 
by  striking  out  and  gift  taxes"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  -gift,  and  chapter  42 
taxes'". 

'55i  Section  66a2(b)  (relating  to  defl- 
clency procedures  not  to  apply)  Is  amended 
by  striking  i,ut  "iind  fflft  taxes"  and  Insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  "gift,  and  chapter  42 
taxes" 

'56)  Se<-tlon  7422(e)  ..relating  to  stay  of 
proceeding  m  civil  actions  for  refund)  Is 
wnended  bv  striking  out  "or  gift  tax'  the 
flrst  um^  It  appears  .ind  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  gift  tax  ..r  tax  impcjsed  bv  ciian- 
ter  42'  ^ 

(57)  Section  7454  (relating  to  burden  of 
proof  In  fraud  and  transferee  cases)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Prapd  and  Trans- 
feree  Cases'    and    inser'lng   in   Ueu   there<3f 

PR.\UD       P"fNDAT10N      MaNA(;ER.     AND     TRANS- 

EEREE  Cases'. 

Bi  bv  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
iubsectlon  ( ■'  I .  and 

(Ci  by  inserting  after  subsection  (R)  the 
following  new  subsection 

■'bi  Pot'NDArioN  Managers -In  any  pro- 
ceeding involving  the  Lssue  whether  a  foun- 
dation manager  as  defined  in  .section  4946 
(b)  I  has  knowinglv'  participated  In  an  net 
of  self -dealing  iwithm  the  meaning  of  .sec- 
tion 4»41i.  participated  In  an  Investment 
whK*  ;eopardlze6  the  carrying  out  of  ex- 
empt pur-joses  (  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 4944 1 .  or  agreed  to  the  making  of  a 
taxable  expenditure  within  the  meaning  of 
section  4940  1.  the  burden  of  proof  m  respect 
of  buch  Issue  shall  be  upon  the  Secretary 
'jr  his  delegate." 

1 58)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  P 
of  chapter  1   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"StBCHAPTER    P      Exempt   Organizations 
"Part        I    Oeneral  rule 
Part     II    Private  foundations. 


Part  III    Taxation    of    business    Income   of 
certain  exempt  organizations. 
"Part    I'V    Farmers'  cooperatives. 
"Part      V    Shipowners'    protection    and    in- 
demnity  association." 
( 59  1  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  is 
amended  by  adding  at   the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Chapter  43.  Private  foundaUons." 

(60)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  adding  at  -.he 
end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 

Sec.  6884.  Repeated   UablUty   for  tax   under 
chapter  42. 
■Sec.  6685    Assessable  penalties  with  re.'-pect 
to   private   foundation    anni:,.; 
reports" 

(61)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  jf 
subchapter  F  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  504. 

(62)  The  heading  of  subchapter  B  of  chapl 
ter  63  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  Grr-r 
Taxes"  and  Inserting  in  Heu  thereof  Gift 
AND  Certain  Excise  Taxes'. 

(63)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  chap'er 
63  18  amended  by  striking  out  "and  gif- 
taxes"  in  the  Item  relating  to  subchapter  B 
and  inser-lng  in  Ueu  thereof  "gift,  an  1  -er- 
taln  excise  taxes' 

(64)  The  tabic  of  subparts  for  part  III  .f 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinc;  new 
Item. 

"Subpart  D    Information  concerning  p.'i\.i*,e 
foundations" 

'  k )   Eftectux  Dates  — ■ 

111  In  (lENERAt  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection  and  subsection  di, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  sh)ll 
Uike  effect  on  January   1,    1970 

( 2 1      Provisions     ErrtorivE     f  or     taxabi  e 

YEARS    beginning    AFTT.R    DECEMBER    31.    1969   — 

The  following  provisions  shall  ;ipply  to  La- 
able  years  beginning  after  December  31.  1969: 

fA)  Sections  4940.  4942.  4943.  and  4948 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  ..s 
added  by  this  section),  and 

iB)  The  imendments  made  by  subsection 
Id)  and  paragraphs  (3),  (15),  (16),  (20), 
i21i.  (30),  i31i.  (32),  (33),  (34).  (35).  and 
(61  J    (Of  .siib.sectlon    ()l. 

(3)  Sections  sos  la),  (b),  and  (c)  — Sec- 
tions 508  lai.  lb),  and  (c)  of  the  Intern.-J 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  as  added  by  this  .■sec- 
tion)_  shall  take  effect  on  October  9.  1969 

1 1 )   Savt.ngs  Provisions  — • 

.  1  i  rer>:rences  to  internal  re\-enre  code 
PROVISIONS  —Except  a«  otherwl.^e  expressly 
pnivlded.  references  In  the  following  para- 
graphs of  this  subsection  are  to  sections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  CcKle  of  1954  as  amend- 
ed bv  this  section 

I  2)  Section  4941  —Section  4941  shall  not 
.ipply  to— 

.Ai  any  transaction  between  3.  private 
foundation  .md  a  corporation  which  is  -i 
dlscjuallfied  person  us  defined  in  section 
49461.  pursuiint  to  the  'erms  of  securities 
of  such  oorp)ratl(jn  In  existence  .it  the  time 
.acquired  bv  the  foundation.  If  such  securi- 
ties were  .icquired  bv  the  foundation  ijefore 
May  27.   !969; 

(B)  the  .--ale.  exchange,  or  other  di.sposl- 
tlon  of  property  which  Is  owned  bj  a  private 
foundation  on  May  26.  1969  or  which  is  ac- 
quired by  a  private  foundation  under  the 
terms  of  a  trust  which  was  Irrevocable  on 
May  26.  1969,  or  under  the  terms  of  a  will 
executed  on  or  before  such  date,  which  are 
In  effect  on  such  date  and  at  all  times 
thereafter),  to  a  disqualified  person.  If  such 
foundation  is  required  to  dispose  of  such 
property  In  order  not  to  be  liable  for  tax 
under  section  4943  (relating  to  taxes  on 
excess  business  holdings)  appUed.  In  the 
case  of  a  disposition  before  January  1.  1975, 
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without  taking  section  4943(c)  (41  Into  ac- 
count and  it  receives  in  return  an  amount 
which  equHLs  or  exceeds  the  fair  market  value 
of  ;uch  property  at  the  time  of  such  disposi- 
tion or  at  the  time  a  contract  for  such  dls- 
posltlcn  was  prevlouslj  executed  in  a  trans- 
acti<  r-  which  would  not  constitute  a  pro- 
hibited inmsacttcn  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  503ib)  or  the  corresponding  provi- 
sions of  prior  law) ; 

(C)  the  leasing  of  property  or  the  lending 
of  money  or  other  extension  of  credit  be- 
tween a  disqualified  person  and  a  private 
foundation  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract 
in  etiect  on  October  9.  1969  (or  pursuant  to 
renew. lis  .f  such  a  contract),  until  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1979,  if 
such  leasing  or  lending  (or  other  extension 
of  credit)  remains  at  least  as  favorable  as 
au  iirm's-length  transaction  with  an  unre- 
U.ted  party  and  if  the  execution  of  such 
toiiiract  was  not  at  the  time  of  such  execu- 
tion a  prohibited  transaction  i  within  the 
meaniiig  of  ;,ection  503(bi  or  the  corre- 
f ponding  provisions  of  prior  law) ; 

lUi  the  ube  of  goods,  services,  or  facilities 
which  lire  shared  by  a  private  foundation 
uud  It  disqualified  person  until  taxable  years 
beeinnine  .ifter  December  31,  1979,  if  such 
u.^e  IS  pursu;int  to  an  arrangement  in  effect 
before  October  9,  1969.  and  such  arrange- 
ment -A- .IS  not  a  prohibited  transaction  (With- 
in the  meaning  of  section  503(b)  or  the  cor- 
responding provi.>-ions  of  prior  law)  at  the 
time  :t  was  made  and  would  not  be  a  pro- 
hibited trans.iction  if  such  section  continued 
to  .  pply;    ind 

(El  the  use  of  property  in  which  a  private 
foundation  and  a  disquailfied  person  have  a 
Joint  or  common  interest,  if  the  interests  of 
both  in  such  property  were  acquired  before 
October  9,  1969. 

(3(  Section  4942. — In  the  case  of  organiza- 
tions organized  before  May  27,  1969,  section 
4942  shall— 

(A)  for  all  purposes  other  than  the  deter- 
mination of  the  minimum  investment  return 
under  section  4942(  J)  (3)  (B)  di) ,  for  taxable 
years  oeglnning  before  January  1,  1972,  apply 
without  regard  to  section  4942(e)  (relating 
to  minimum  investment  return) ,  and  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  1972,  1973,  and  1974, 
apply  with  an  applicable  percentage  (as  pre- 
scribed in  section  4942(e)  (3)  )  which  does  not 
exceed  4'2  percent,  5  percent,  and  5^2  Per- 
cent, respectively; 

'  B I  not  apply  to  an  organization  to  the 
ix'ent  Its  income  is  required  to  be  accumu- 
lated pursuant  to  the  mandatory  terms  (as  In 
etTrct  on  May  28.  1969,  and  at  all  times  there- 
alter  1  of  an  instrument  executed  before  May 
27.  1969.  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  in- 
come producing  property  to  such  organiza- 
tion, except  that  section  4942  shall  apply  to 
such  organization  if  the  organization  would 
have  been  denied  exemption  if  section  504(a) 
had  not  been  repealed  by  this  Act,  or  would 
have  had  its  deductions  under  s^ectlon  642(c) 
limited  if  section  681(c)  had  not  been  re- 
i^aled  by  this  Act.  In  applying  the  preceding 
.sentence.  In  addition  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  504(a)  or  681(c)  before  Its 
repeal,  section  504(a)(1)  or  681(c)(1)  shall 
be  treated  as  not  applying  to  an  orgd,nlza- 
tlon  to  the  extent  its  Income  is  required  to 
be  accumulated  pursuant  to  the  mandatory 
terms  (as  in  effect  on  January  1,  1951,  and 
at  all  times  thereafter)  of  an  instrument  ex- 
ecuted before  January  1,  1951.  with  respect 
to  the  transfer  of  Income  producing  property 
to  such  organization  before  such  date.  If 
such  transfer  was  Irrevocable  on  such  date; 

( C )  apply  to  a  grant  to  a  private  founda- 
tion described  in  section  4942(g)  (1)  (A)  (U) 
".vhlch  is  not  described  In  section  4942(g)  (1) 
i.\)il),  pursusmt  to  a  written  commitment 
which  was  binding  on  May  26,  1969,  and  at 
all  times  thereafter,  as  if  such  grant  Is  a 
grant  to  an  operating  foundation  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4942(J)(3)),  If  such  grant 
IS  made  for  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  de- 


scrll>ed  In  sbctlon  170(c)  (2)  (B)  and  is  to  be 
paid  out  to  such  private  foundation  on  or 
before  December  31,  1974; 

(D)  apply,  for  purposes  of  section  4942(f), 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  treat  any  distribution 
made  to  a  private  foundation  in  redemption 
of  stock  held  by  such  private  foundation  In  a 
business  enterprise  as  not  essentially  equiva- 
lent to  a  dividend  under  section  302(b)(1) 
If  such  redemption  is  described  In  paragraph 
(2)(B)  of  this  subsection:  and 

(E)  not  apply  to  an  organization  which  Is 
prohibited  by  Its  governing  instrument  or 
other  Instrument  from  distributing  capital 
or  corpus  to  the  extent  tlie  requirements  of 
section  4942  are  inconsistent  with  such  pro- 
hibition. 

With  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1971.  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(E)  shall  apply  only  during  the  pendency  of 
any  Judicial  proceeding  by  the  private  foun- 
dation which  Is  necessary  to  reform,  or  to 
excuse  such  foundation  from  compliance 
with,  its  governing  Instrument  or  any  other 
instrument  (as  in  effect  on  May  26.  1969)  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4942,  and  In  the  case  of  subparagraph 
(B)  for  all  periods  after  the  termination  of 
such  Judicial  proceeding  during  which  the 
governing  instrument  or  any  other  instru- 
ment does  not  permit  compliance  with  such 
provisions. 

(4^  Section  4943. — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  private  foundation — 

(I)  which  was  incorporated  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1951; 

(ID  substantially  ail  of  the  assets  of  which 
on  May  26,  1969,  consist  of  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  stock  of  an  incorporated  busi- 
ness enterprise  which  is  licensed  and  regu- 
lated, the  sales  or  contracts  of  which  are 
regulated,  and  the  professional  representa- 
tives of  which  are  licensed,  by  State  regula- 
tory agencies  in  at  least  10  States;    and 

(ill)  which  acquired  such  stock  solely  by 
gift,  devise,  or  bequest. 

section  4943(c)  (4)  (A)  (1)  shall  t>e  applied 
with  respect  to  the  holdings  of  such  fcunda- 
tlon  in  such  Incorporated  business  enterprise 
by  sulastltutlng  "51  percent"  for  "50  percent", 
and  section  4943(c)(4)(D)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  holdings.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  stock  of  such  en- 
terprise in  a  trust  created  before  May  27, 
1969,  of  which  the  foundation  Is  the  remain- 
der beneficiary  shall  be  deemd  to  be  held  by 
such  foundation  on  May  26,  1969,  If  such 
foundation  held  (without  regard  to  such 
trust)  more  than  20  percent  of  the  stock  of 
such  enterprise  on  May  26,  1969. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  a 
private  foundation  only  if — 

(I)  the  foundation  does  not  purchase  any 
stock  or  other  interest  In  the  enterprise  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  after  May  26, 
1969,  and  does  not  acquire  any  stock  or  other 
Interest  In  any  other  business  enterprise 
which  constitutes  excess  business  holdings 
under  section  4943;  and 

(II)  In  the  last  5  taxable  years  ending  on 
or  before  December  31.  1970,  the  foundation 
expends  substantially  all  of  Its  adjusted  net 
Income  (as  defined  in  section  4942(f))  for 
the  purp(5se  or  function  for  which  It  Is  or- 
ganized and  operated. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  section  4943(c)(6), 
the  term  "purchase"  does  not  include  an 
exchange  which  Is  described  In  paragraph 
(2)  (B)  of  this  subsection  and  which  is  pur- 
suant to  a  plan  for  disposition  of  excess  busi- 
ness holdings. 

(5)  Section  4945. — Section  4945  (d)(4)  and 
(h)  shall  not  apply  to  a  grant  which  Is  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  (C)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(6)  Section  508(e). — Section  508(e)  shall 
not  apply  to  require  inclusion  In  governing 
instruments  of  any  provisions  Inconsistent 
with  this  subsection. 

(7)  SEcnoK  509(a). — In  the  case  of  any 
trust  created  under  the  terms  of  a  will  or  a 


codicil  to  a  win  executed  on  or  before  March 
30.  1924.  by  which  the  testator  bequeathed  all 
of  the  outstanding  common  stock  of  a  cor- 
poration In  trust,  the  income  of  which  trust 
is  to  be  used  principally  for  the  benefit  of 
those  from  time  to  time  employed  by  the 
corporation  and  their  families,  the  trustees 
of  which  trust  are  elected  or  selected  from 
among  the  employees  of  such  corporation, 
and  which  trust  does  not  own  directly  any 
stock  in  any  other  corporation.  If  the  trust 
makes  an  irrevocable  election  under  this 
paragraph  witliin  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  such  trust  shall 
be  treated  as  not  being  a  private  foundation 
lor  purposes  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  but  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of 
such  Code  as  if  it  were  not  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  before  the  date  df  any)  on 
which  such  trust  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  507  for  termination  of 
the  status  of  an  organization  as  a  private 
foundation, 

(8)  Certain  redemptions. — For  purposes 
of  applying  section  302(b)(1)  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  gross  investment 
income  under  sections  4940  and  4948(a),  any 
distribution  made  to  a  private  foundation 
in  redemption  of  stock  held  by  such  private 
foundation  in  a  business  enterprise  shall  be 
treated  as  not  essentially  equivalent  to  a 
dividend,  if  such  redemption  is  described  In 
paragraph    (2)  iB)    of    this   subsection. 

Subtitle  B — Other  Tax  Exempt 
Organizations 
Sec.  121.  Tax  on  Unrelated  BrsiNESs  Income. 
(a)  Organizations  StrsjEcrr to  Tax. — 
(1)    Corporate    rates. — Section    511 'a  )  (2) 
(A)    (relating  to  certain  organisations  sub- 
ject to  tax  on  unrelated  business  income  at 
corporate    rates)     is    amended    to    read    as 
follows: 

"(A)  Organizations  described  in  sections 
401(a)  and  501(c). — The  taxes  imposed  by 
paragraph  1 1 )  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
organization  (Other  than  a  tr'ust  described 
in  subsection  (b)  or  an  organization  de- 
scribed In  section  501(c)  (li)  which  is  ex- 
empt, except  as  provided  in  this  part  or  part 
II  (relating  to  private  foundations),  from 
taxation  under  this  subtitle  by  reason  of 
section  501(a)." 

(2)  iNDrviDUAL  RATES. — Scctlon  511(b)(2) 
(relating  to  charitable,  etc..  trusts  subject  to 
tax  on  unrelated  business  income)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Charitable,  etc.,  trusts  subject  to 
TAX. — The  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
apply  In  the  case  of  any  trust  which  Is  ex- 
empt, except  as  provided  in  this  part  or  part 
II  (relating  to  private  foundations),  from 
taxation  under  this  subtitle  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 501(a)  and  which,  if  it  were  not  for 
such  exemption,  would  be  subject  to  sub- 
chapter J  (sec.  641  and  following,  relating  to 
estate,  trusts,  beneficiaries,  and  decedents) ." 

(3)  Section  501(c)  (2)  corporations. — Sec- 
tion 511  (relating  to  tax  on  unrelated  busi- 
ness income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (c)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Special  Rttle  for  Section  501(c)(2) 
Corporations. — If  a  corporation  described  in 
section  501(c)  (2)  — 

"(1)  pays  any  amount  of  its  net  income 
for  a  taxable  year  to  an  organization  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(a)  (or 
which  would  pmy  such  an  amount  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  expenses  of  collecting  Its  in- 
come exceed  Its  income) ,  and 

"(2)  such  corporation  and  such  organiza- 
tion file  a  consolidated  return  for  the  taxable 
year, 

such  corporation  shaU  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  lmp)osed  by  subsection  (a), 
as  being  organized  and  opterated  for  the  same 
purposes  as  such  organization,  in  addition  to 
the  purposes  described  In  section  501(c)  (2) ." 
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(4)  COIfTOKKINO         AMCNDMCirr S«CtlOn 

1504  (relmtlng  to  definitions  for  purposes  of 
coiuolldAted  returns)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
Uon: 

"lei  lNcnn>i»i.«  Tajc-Exsmvt  Okganika- 
noNS. — Despite  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  ib),  two  or  more  organi- 
zations exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501,  one  or  more  of  which  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(C)  1 2i  and  the  others  of  wWch 
derive  income  from  such  501 1 0(3)  organl- 
xaUons.  shall  be  considered  as  includible 
corporations  for  the  purpKJse  m  the  applica- 
tion of  subeectlon  lai  to  such  organizations 
alone  " 

lb)     DrrxNmoN    or    UNarLATBo    Business 

TAXABtf    InCOMX  — 

111  In  GXNBXAL —Section  512i  d  I  i  relating 
to  definition  of  unrelated  business  taxable 
Income  1  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

••lai  DcriNmoN  — For  purposes  ot  this 
tlUe— 

"il)  General  rile —Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subsection.  :he  term  un- 
related business  taxable  income'  meani  the 
gross  income  derived  by  an>  organizauon 
from  any  unrelated  trade  or  business  i  as 
defined  in  section  513  ^  regularly  carried  on 
by  It.  less  the  deductions  allowed  bv  this 
oliaptar-  which  are  directly  connected  with 
(he  cifcssylng  on  ot  such  trade  or  business, 
both  computed  with  the  modifications  pro- 
vided in  subsection  bi 

■  2 1  3pecl\i.  rile  roR  roREicN  organiza- 
noN3  -  In  Che  case  oi  an  organisation  de- 
scribed in  secuon  51 1  which  is  a  foreign  ^rga- 
nizauon,  the  unrelated  business  taxable  in- 
come >hai:  be — 

"lAi  Its  unrelated  business  taxable  income 
which  Is  derived  :rom  sources  within  the 
Umted  States  and  which  is  not  eifectively 
connected  with  'he  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business   within   the   United   States,   plus 

"iBi  Its  unrelated  business  ta.xabie  income 
which  Is  etfectlvely  connected  with  the  «)n- 
duct  t,f  a  i.-ade  or  business  within  the  United 
States. 

"i3i  Special  at-LEs  applicable  ro  obganiza- 

TTONS     0ESCR3E0     IN     SECTION      jOI(C)       (7)      OR 

19  1    — 

"(Ai  General  rtle.— In  the  case  of  an 
organizatum  described  in  section  501  ici  i7) 
or  (9),  the  term  unrelated  business  taxable 
income'  m*ans  the  gr-yss  Income  lexcludini? 
any  exempt  function  Income  < .  less  the  deduc- 
tions allowed  by  this  chapter  which  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  producuon  of  the 
gr  iss  Inc  >me  (excluding  exempt  function 
incomei,  both  computed  with  the  modifica- 
tions provided  in  paragraphs  61.  (lOi,  (lli. 
and  1 12 1  of  subjection  1  bi 

•  I  B )  ExE.MM-  rTTNc-noN3  INCOME— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  Ai  ,  the  tern  exempt 
function  income  means  the  gross  mctime 
from  dues.  tees,  charges  or  similar  amounts 
pa.d  oy  n.en.b€rs  cf  the  organization  as  con- 
sideration for  providing  such  members  or 
thfir  dependen's  nr  quests  goods,  facilities,  or 
services  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  con- 
stituting 'he  has's  for  the  exemption  of  the 
or^aniiiation  to  which  uch  income  Is  paid 
Such  term  also  meuns  all  income  1  other  than 
an  amount  equal  to  the  groso  income  derived 
from  any  unrelated  'rade  or  business  regu- 
larly carried  on  by  .luch  organizaticn  com- 
puted .v;  If  the  organiyatii'U  wf-re  subject  to 
paragraph  1 1 1  1 ,  which  is  sc:  aside — 

■■(1)  for  a  purpose  specified  in  section 
ITOic) (4).  or 

••il!i  In  the  case  of  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  501ic)»9i,  to  provide  for 
'he  pavment  of  Ufe.  sick,  accident,  or  other 
benefits, 

including  reas<-.nable  ct'sts  of  admlnls'ratlon 
directly  cnnecied  with  a  purpose  described 
in  clause  il)  or  ill)  If  during  the  taxable 
year  an  amount  which  is  attributable  to 
income  so  set  aside  is  used  for  a  purp.se  otht-r 
*han  that  described  In  clause  iii  or  dii.^Lich 
amount   shall   be   included,   under   subpara- 


graph (A).  In  unrelated  business  taxable  In- 
come for  the  taxable  year. 

iCi    Applicability    to    certain    corpora- 
tions    OeSCRIBKD     IN     SECTION     501(0)13)   — In 

the  case  of  a  corporation  described  in  section 
50lici  i3i.  the  income  of  which  la  payable  to 
an  organization  described  In  section  501  (ci 
i7i  or  i9).  subparagraph  lA)  shall  apply  us 
If  such  corporation  were  the  organization  to 
which  the  income  is  payable  Pur  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  such  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  having  exempt  function 
income  for  a  taxable  year  only  if  it  files  a 
consolidated  return  with  such  organization 
fur  such  year. 

"(D)  NoN  RECocNmoN  OF  CAIN. — If  prop- 
erty used  directly  In  the  performance  of  the 
exempt  function  of  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  501  ici  (7i  or  (9i  la  sold 
fjy  aiicrt  >>rg8nlzatlon.  and  within  a  f>erlod 
beginning  1  year  before  the  date  of  such 
^aie  and  ending  3  \ears  niter  such  date,  otiier 
property  is  purchafeU  and  used  by  such  or- 
ganization directly  in  the  performance  of 
Its  exempt  function,  gain  i  if  anyi  from  such 
sale  shall  be  recognized  only  to  the  extent 
'hat  such  organizations  sales  price  of  the 
)ld  pr  );)ertv  excee<l.',  the  organlitatlon's  cost 
of  purchasing  the  other  property  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph  the  destruction 
in  wl-iole  or  in  part,  theft,  seizure,  requisl- 
tK^n.  or  condemnation  of  property  shall  be 
txeated  :i6  the  sale  ol  such  property,  and  rtiles 
.similar  to  the  niles  provided  by  subsections 
ibi,  ic).  lo,  and  (])  of  section  1034  shall 
apply." 

f  2  I    MODinC ATIO  N  s .  — 

•Ai    Rents  and  debt-financed  ppoperty — • 

-■■ietni^n  512ibi(3i  (relating  to  modifications 
■.v;th  respect  to  reni.s  from  real  pnyjieny) 
and  section  512(bi  i4(  ( relating  to  mfxlihca- 
tlons  with  respect  to  business  leases i  are 
.imended  to  read  as  follows  i3i  In  the  case 
of  rents — 

(A)    Except  as  provided   In  subjiaragTaph 
(B).  There  shall  be  excluded — 

'111  ail  rents  trom  real  property  (including 
property  described  In  section  1245(aM3(C)  ■, 
and 

"111  all  rents  from  personal  property  (In- 
cluding for  purposes  of  this  t>ara<jraph  as 
personal  property  any  property  described  in 
section  12451  a  I  i3i  (HI  )  leased  with  such  real 
propertv.  if  the  rents  attributable  to  such 
pe-sonal  propenv  are  an  Incidental  amount 
of  'he  total  rents  received  or  accrued  under 
the  lease,  determined  at  the  time  the  per- 
sonal property  is  placed  In  service 

iBi   Subparagraph   (A)   shall  not  apply — 

'   I)    if  more  than   "jO  percent  of  the  'otal 

rent   received  or  accrued  under  the  lease  is 

.tttrlhut-ible   to   personal   property  described 

in  subparagraph   lAldl)     or 

"Mil  if  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  such  rent  depends  in  whole  or  In  part  on 
the  Income  or  profi's  derlvf>d  bv  anv  person 
from  the  propertv  leased  i other  than  an 
n mount  hase'1  on  a  P.xed  percentage  or  per- 
centnres  of  receipts  or  sales) 

•■(C)  There  shall  be  excluded  all  deductions 
directly  connectf^i  wi'h  rents  excluded  under 
EUbnaragraph    i  A  , 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  i!).  (2i. 
(3\.  or  (51.  in  the  case  of  debt-financed 
pr^oerry  las  defined  in  section  514 1  there 
shall  be  included,  as  an  item  of  gross  income 
derived  from  an  iinrel.Hted  trade  or  bti'^lness. 
the  amount  ascertained  under  section  514(ai 
ill  and  there  shall  be  allowed,  a.s  n  deduc- 
tion, the  amount  ascertained  under  section 
514ia) (21  " 

<Bi  Limit  on  specific  deduction. — Section 
512(bi  (  12)  (relating  to  allowance  of  specific 
deduction)   Is  amended  Ui  read  as  follows 

"12)  Except  for  purposes  of  computing  the 
net  operating  lo*^  under  section  172  and 
paragraph  (6).  there  shall  be  allowed  a 
specific  deduction  of  $1.000  In  the  case  of  a 
diocese,  province  of  a  religious  order,  or  a 
convention  or  association  of  churches,  there 
shall   also   be  allowed,   with  respect   to  each 


pariah,  Individual  church,  district,  or  other 
local  unit,  a  specific  deduction  equal  to  the 
lower  of — 

"(A)  $1,000,  or 

"(B)  the  gross  Income  derived  from  any 
unrelated  trade  or  business  regularly  car- 
ried on  by  such  local  unit   " 

(C)  Special  rules  for  certain  organiza- 
tions.— Section  5121  b)  (relating  to  modifi- 
cations in  determining  unrelated  business 
taxable  Income)  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(15)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (li. 
(2 1,  or  (3).  amounts  of  Interest,  annuities, 
royalties,  and  rents  derived  from  any  orga- 
nization (In  this  paragraph  called  the  'con- 
trolled organization")  of  which  the  organiz.i- 
tlon  deriving  such  amounts  iln  this  para- 
graph called  the  "controlling  organization'! 
has  control  las  defined  In  section  368icii 
shall  be  Included  as  an  Item  of  gross  Income 
(Whether  or  not  the  activity  from  which 
such  amounts  are  derived  represents  a  trade 
or  business  or  is  regularly  c.irrled  on  i  in  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  .us — 

"(A)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  controlled  orgaiu- 
zatlon  which  Is  not  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a),  the  excess  of  t',e 
amoum  (if  taxable  Income  of  the  cn'roUe:! 
organization  over  he  amount  of  such  oreu- 
ntzatlon's  taxable  Income  which  If  derhed 
directly  by  the  controlling  organlzatu  n 
would  not  be  unrelated  business  taxable  In- 
come, or 

"ill)  in  the  ca=e  of  a  controlled  oreanl?;..- 
tlon  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501  (ai.  the  amount  of  unrelated 
bu.'lness  taxable  income  of  the  controllrd 
orcnliaitlon.  benrs  to 

"(B)  the  taxable  Income  of  the  controlled 
orpanlzatton  (determined  In  the  case  of  ,i 
controlled  organization  to  which  subpar.i- 
graph  lAidli  applies  as  If  it  were  not  ai: 
organization  exempt  from  taxation  tinder 
section  501ia)».  but  not  less  than  the 
amount  determined  in  clause  d)  or  ill),  .-.s 
the  case  may  be.  of  subparagraph  i.^). 
both  amounts  computed  without  'egard  "o 
amounts  paid  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
controlling  organization.  There  shall  be  al- 
lowed all  deductions  directly  connected  ■with 
amounts  Included  In  gross  income  under  the 
pre<cedlng  sentence. 

"(16)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  i4i, 
in  the  case  nf  a  church,  or  convention  or  .«- 
sooiatlon  of  churches,  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning before  .lanuarv  1.  1976.  there  shall  !>e 
excluded  ;U1  gross  income  derived  from  i 
trade  or  business  and  all  deductions  dlrect'.v 
connected  ■vrith  the  carrying  on  of  such  traije 
or  business  if  such  trade  or  business  was 
carried  on  by  such  organization  or  Its  prede- 
ce^or  before  May  27.  1969 

"1 17)  Except  us  provided  in  paragraph  (4i, 
In  the  case  of  a  'rade  or  tju^lness — 

"(A)  which  consists  if  providing  service.? 
under  license  issued  by  a  Federal  regulatory 
agency, 

■"(B)  which  is  carried  on  by  a  religious 
order  or  by  an  educational  Institution  (as  dr- 
flned  In  section  151(e)(4)  i  maintained  bv 
such  religious  order,  and  which  was  so  carried 
on  iiefore  Mav  27,   1959.  and 

"(C)  less  than  10  percent  of  the  net  income 
of  which  for  each  taxable  year  Is  used  for 
activities  which  are  not  related  to  the  pur- 
pose constituting  the  basis  for  tie  religious 
order's  exemption. 

there  shall  be  excluded  all  gross  Income  de- 
rived from  such  trade  or  businesB  and  all 
deductions  directly  connected  with  the  carry- 
ing on  of  such  trade  or  business,  so  long  :us 
It  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  the  rates  (  r 
other  charges  for  such  services  are  competi- 
tive with  rates  or  other  charges  charged  icr 
similar  services  by  persons  not  exempt  from 
taxation." 

(D)  Technical  amendment. — Section  512 
lb)  I  relating  to  exceptions,  additions,  and 
limitations   In  determining   unrelated   busi- 
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oeu  taxable  Inoome)  l»  amended  by  striking 
out  so  much  thereof  aa  prec«des  paragr^h 
(I)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing i 

"(b)  MonmcATioNS.— The  modlflcatlona 
referred  to  In  subeectlon  (a)  are  the  fol- 
lowing:" 

(3)  Reiatto  a»«ndb«:nt. — 

(A)  Part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  Items  not  deductible)  Ib  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sec.  277.  Deductions  Incurred  bt  Cebtaik 
Membership  Oroahizations  in 
Transactions  With  Members. 

••(B>  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  a  so- 
cial club  or  other  membership  organization 
which  is  operated  primarily  to  furnish  serv- 
ices or  goods  to  members  and  which  Is  not 
exempt  from  taxation,  deductions  for  the 
taxable  year  attributable  to  furnishing  serv- 
ices Insurance,  goods,  or  other  items  of 
value  to  members  shall  be  allowed  only  to 
the  extent  of  Income  derived  during  such 
vear  from  members  or  transactions  with 
members  (Including  income  derived  during 
such  year  from  institutes  and  trade  shows 
which  are  primarily  for  the  education  of 
members).  If  for  any  taxable  year  such  de- 
ductions exceed  such  Income,  the  excess 
•.hall  be  treated  as  a  deduction  attributable 
to  furnishing  services,  insurance,  goods,  or 
other  Items  of  value  to  members  paid  or  In- 
curred In  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Exceptions. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  applv  to  any  organization — 

■•(1)  which  for  the  taxable  year  Is  sub- 
lect  to  taxation  under  subchapter  H  or  L, 

•"(2)  which  has  made  an  election  before 
October  9,  1969,  under  section  466(c)  or 
which  Is  affiliated  with  such  an  organization, 

"(3)  which  for  each  day  of  any  taxable 
year  Is  a  national  securities  exchange  sub- 
ject to  regulation  under  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  or  a  contract  market  sub- 
ject to  regulation  under  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act." 

iB)   The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 

subchapter   B  of   chapter   1   Is  amended   by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

Sec  277.  Deductions    Incurred    by    certain 

membership      organizations      In 

transactions  with  members," 

(4)  Local  employee  association. — Section 
513(a)  (2)  (relating  to  exception  to  definition 
of  unrelated  trade  or  business)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "employees;  or"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "employees,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  local  association  of  employees 
described  In  section  501(c)  (4)  organized  be- 
lore  Mav  27,  1969.  which  is  the  selling  by  the 
organization  of  items  of  work-related  clothes 
and  equipment  and  items  normally  sold 
through  vending  machinen,  through  food  dis- 
pensing facilities,  or  by  snack  bars,  for  the 
convenience  of  its  members  at  their  usual 
places  of  employment;  or". 

1 5 )  V^oluntary  employees'  beneficiary  as- 
sociations AND  certain  fraternal  SOCIE- 
TIES.—  ,    ^, 

(A)  IN  GENERAL.— Section  501(c)  (relating 
to  I'st  of  exempt  organizations)  Is  amended 
.)v  striking  out  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  Voluntarv  employees'  beneficiary  as- 
sociations providing  for  the  payment  of  Ufe, 
sick,  accident,  or  other  benefits  to  the  mem- 
bers of  such  association  or  their  dependents 
or  designated  beneflclarles,  if  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  such  association  inures 
.other  than  through  such  payments)  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  Indi- 
vidual. 

•■(10)  Domestic  fraternal  societies,  orders, 
or  associations,  operating  under  the  lodge 
system — 

"(A)  the  net  earnings  of  which  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary,  educational,  and  fraternal  purposes, 
and 


"(B)  which  do  not  provide  for  the  payment 
of  life,  »lck,  accident,  or  other  benefits." 

(B)       CONFDRMINO      AMENBMKNTB. SeCtlon 

801(b)(2)     (relating    to    life    Insurance    re- 
serves) la  amended — 

(I)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(II)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B) ,  and 

(III)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C) 
and  (B). 

Section  810  (relating  to  rules  for  certain  re- 
serves) is  amended  by  striking  out  subseotlon 

(e). 
(6)  Certain  ruNDED  pension  trusts. — 
(A)    Exemption    from    taxation. — Section 
501(c)    (relating  to  list  of  exempt  organiza- 
tions)   18   amended   by    adding    at    the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(18)  A  trust  or  trusts  created  before  June 
25,  1959,  forming  part  of  a  plan  providing  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  imder  a  pension  plan 
fimded  only  by  contributions  of  employees, 

"(A)  under  the  plan,  it  is  impossible,  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  lia- 
bilities with  respect  to  employees  under  the 
plan  for  any  part  of  the  corpus  or  income  to 
be  (within  the  taxable  year  or  thereafter) 
used  for,  or  diverted  to.  any  purpose  other 
than   the    providing   of    benefits    under   the 

plan,  , 

"(B)  such  benefits  are  payable  to  employ- 
ees under  a  classification  which  Is  set  forth 
in  the  plan  and  which  Is  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  not  to  be  discriminatory 
In  favor  of  employees  who  are  officers,  share- 
holders, persons  whose  principal  duties  con- 
sist of  supervising  the  work  of  other  employ- 
ees or  highly  compensated  employees,  and 

"(C)  such  benefits  do  not  discriminate  In 
favor  of  employees  who  are  officers,  share- 
holders, persons  whose  principal  duties  con- 
sist of  supervising  the  work  of  other  em- 
ployees, or  highly  compensated  employees.  A 
plMi  shall  not  be  considered  discriminatory 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subparagraph 
merely  because  the  benefits  received  under 
the  plan  bear  a  uniform  relationship  to  the 
total  compensation,  or  the  basic  or  regular 
rate  of  compensation,  of  the  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  plan." 

(B)  Conforming  AMENDMENTS. — 

(I)  Section  503(a)(1)  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 101(1)  (7)  of  this  Act)  is  aniended  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(C)  An  organization  described  In  section 
501(c)  (IB)  shaU  not  be  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)  if  it  has  engaged  in  a 
prohibited    transaction    after    December    31, 

(II)  Section  503  (as  so  amenaed)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(Oin)'"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(c)  (17)  or  (18)". 

(7)      SPECIAL     RULES     FOR     FEEDER     ORGANIZA- 
TIONS—SCCtlOn    502    (relating    to   feeder   or- 
ganizations) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec  502.  Feeder  Organizations. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— An  organization  op- 
erated for  the  primary  purpose  of  carrying 
on  a  trade  or  business  for  profit  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501  and 
on  the  ground  that  all  of  Its  profits  are  pay- 
able to  one  or  more  organizations  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501 . 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  ""trade  or  business"  shall 
not  Include — 

"(1)  the  derlyine  of  rents  which  would  be 
excluded  under  section  512ib)(31,  If  section 
512  appUed  to  the  organization, 

"(2)  any  trade  or  business  in  which  sub- 
stantially all  the  work  in  carrying  on  such 
trade  or  business  !s  performed  for  the  or- 
ganization without  compensation,  or 

"(3)  any  trade  or  business  which  Is  the 
selling  of  merchandise,  substantially  all  of 
which  has  been  received  by  the  organization 
as  gifts  or  contributions." 


(c)  AcnvmM  iNCLtTDm  as  Unrbuatkd 
TRADE  OR  BtTsiNiss.— Section  513  (relating  to 
unrelated  trade  or  business)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  ln8eil,lng  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following  new  subeecUon: 

"(C)  Advertising,  Etc.,  Activities. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "trade  or 
business'  includes  any  activity  which  is  car- 
ried on  for  the  production  of  income  from 
the  sale  of  goods  or  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
an  activity  does  not  lose  Identity  as  a  trade 
or  business  merely  because  It  U  carried  on 
within  a  larger  aggregate  of  similar  activities 
or  within  a  larger  complex  of  other  endeavors 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  related  to  the  ex- 
empt purposeB  of  the  organization.  "Where 
an  activity  carried  on  for  profit  constitutes 
an  unrelated  trade  or  business,  no  part  of 
such  trade  or  business  shaU  be  excluded  from 
such  classification  merely  because  It  does  not 
result  In  profit." 

(d)  Unrelated  Debt-Financed  Income. — 
(1)  In  general — Section  514  (relating  to 
business  leases)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
so  much  thereof  as  precedes  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  514  Unrelated  Debt-Financed  Income. 
"(a)  Unrelated  Debt-Financed  Income 
AND  Deductions. — In  computing  under  sec- 
tion 512  the  unrelated  business  taxable  In- 
come for  any  taxable  year — - 

"(1)  Percentage  of  income  taken  into 
account. — There  shall  be  included  with  re- 
spect to  each  debt-financed  oroperty  as  an 
Item  of  gross  Income  derived  from  an  unre- 
related  trade  or  business  an  amount  which 
Is  the  same  percentage  (but  not  In  excess  of 
100  percent)  of  the  total  gross  income  de- 
rived during  the  taxable  year  from  or  on  ac- 
count of  such  property  as  (A)  the  average 
acquisition  indebtedness  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (c)  (7) )  for  the  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  is  of  (B)  the  average 
amount  (determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  of 
the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property  during 
the  period  It  is  held  by  the  organization  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year. 

"(11  Percentage  of  deductions  taken  into 
account. — There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction with  respect  to  each  debt-financed 
propertv  an  amount  determined  by  applying 
( excerrt'  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence  of 
this  paragraph)  the  percentage  derived  un- 
der paragraph  (11  to  the  sum  determined 
under  paragraph  (3) .  The  percentage  derived 
under  this  parasraph  shall  not  be  appUed 
with  respect  to  the  deduction  of  any  capital 
loss  resulting  from  the  carryback  or  carry- 
over of  net  capital  los?es  under  section  1212. 
"(3)  Deductions  allowable — The  sum  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  ( 2 )  Is  the  sum  of  the 
deductions  under  this  chapter  'svhlch  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  debt-financed 
propertv  or  the  Income  therefrom,  except 
that  If  the  debt-financed  property  is  of  a 
character  which  :s  sublect  to  the  allowance 
for  depreciation  provided  !n  section  167.  the 
allowance  Fhall  be  comnuted  only  by  use  of 
the  straieht-Une  method 

"(bl  Definttion  of  Debt-Financed  Prop- 
erty.— 

'"  ( 1 )  In  gen-eral, — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  "debt-financed  property'  means 
anv  property  which  Is  held  to  produce  income 
and  with  resoect  to  which  there  is  an  ac- 
quisition indebtedness  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (  c) )  at  any  time  during  the  taxable  year 
( or  if  the  property  was  dispKased  of  during 
the'  taxable  vear.  with  respect  to  which  there 
was  an  acquisition  indebtedness  of  any  time 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  with  the 
date  of  such  disposition),  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include — 

"(A')  (1)  anv  property  substantlaUy  aU  the 
use  of  which' is  substantlaUy  related  (aside 
from  the  need  of  the  organization  for  income 
or  funds)  to  the  exercise  or  performance  by 
such  organization  of  its  charitable,  educa- 
tional    or   other   purpose    or   function   con- 
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s'.iva'lng  '.he  baals  for  !t»  exemption  under 
3ec'.:cr.  501  '  or.  In  the  case  of  an  organization 
described  in  section  51 1  a  i  f  2  •  (B  >  ,  to  the  ex- 
ercise or  performance  of  any  purpose  or  func- 
tion designated  in  section  501(e)  i3)  ).  or  dl) 
any  property  to  wnich  claiise  (I  i  does  not  ap- 
ply *'-'  the  extent  that  its  use  la  so  substan- 
tially related 

B)  except  In  the  case  of  income  excluded 
under  section  512ib)  i5).  any  property  to  the 
extent  that  the  income  from  such  pr-.operty  Is 
taken  into  account  In  computing  the  gross 
Income  of  any  unrelated  trade  or  business: 

iCi  anv  property  Ui  'he  extent  that  the 
Income  from  such  property  la  excluded  hy 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  i7i. 
iSi.  or  9i  of  section  512(bi  In  computing 
the  gross  Income  of  any  unrelated  trade  or 
business;   or 

D  any  pr>perty  t.o  the  exten-  "rtat  It  Is 
U3ed  !n  any  trade  or  business  described  In 
parigraph  il\.  (2>.  or  i3i   of  section  513ial. 

Fir  pirposes  of  subparagraph  lAi  substan- 
•ia.:y  all  the  use  of  a  property  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  substantially  related  to  the 
exercise  or  performance  by  an  organization 
of  Its  charitable,  educational,  or  Jther  pur- 
ple or  function  constituting  the  basU  for 
:ts  'xemptlon  under  section  501  If  such  prop- 
erly is  fcal  property  subje<n  to  a  lease  to  a 
road  leal,  dim  c  entered  Into  primarily  for  pur- 
poscj  xhich  are  substantially  related  i  aside 
from  tae  need  of  such  organization  for  In- 
come or  funds  or  the  use  it  m.ikes  or  the 
ren.i  derived  t  to  the  exercise  or  performance 
by  3i.i:h  organization  of  its  cb.ir.table.  edu- 
cational, or  other  purpTse  or  function  con- 
s-iruting  rhe  basis  for  its  exemption  under 
section  501 

■  2i  6PEt'ur,  RULK  roR  RELArro  rsBa. — For 
purpijees  of  applyln,(  piri^riphs  (li  (Ai. 
C^  ind  D  ,  tiie  iLse  of  cLny  prjperty  by  an 
exempt  onjanizatlon  whl  h  la  related  to  an 
organi:i:atlon  shall  be  treated  as  use  by  such 
orga.".:zaton 

3'    Special  »n.E3  whrs  i^nd  is  acquired 

FOR    EXtMPT    rSX    WrTHIN     :   I    TEARS 

"  A  I  NncHBoaHoon  land.—  If  an  organiza- 
tion acq-aires  real  property  for  the  principal 
purpijse  of  using  the  land  (ommencmg 
within  10  years  rjf  the  time  of  acquisition' 
in  the  manner  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
I  Ai  and  at  the  time  of  acquisition  the  prop- 
erty U  In  t.>-e  nelghborh'jod  of  other  prop- 
erty owned  bv  the  organization  which  Is  vised 
In  such  manner,  the  real  property  acquired 
for  such  future  use  shall  not  be  treated  as 
debt-rlnar.ced  property  so  long  as  the  orga- 
nlzathm  does  nut  abandon  Its  Intent  to  so 
use  the  land  within  the  10-year  period.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  for  any 
period  .ifter  the  expiration  of  the  10-year 
perixl.  and  shall  apply  after  the  first  5 
years  of  the  10-yeaj-  perl'Xi  only  If  the 
organization  establishes  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  cleleKate  that  It  la 
rea^rnably  certain  that  the  land  will  be 
used  m  the  described  manner  before  the 
expiration  oX  the  !0-year  period. 

■  B  Othbx  cases  -  If  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  Is  inappUcable  only  be- 
cause- - 

'1  the  acquired  land  is  not  In  the  neigh- 
borhood referred  to  in  subparagraph  lA).  or 

"1 11 1  the  organization  (for  the  period 
after  the  flrst  5  years  of  the  10-year  period  i 
IS  unable  to  establish  to  the  aatlsfacilon  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delet^ate  that  It  la  rea- 
sonably certain  that  the  land  will  be  used  in 
the  manner  described  In  paragraph  (11  (Ai 
before  the  expiration  of  the  10- year  period. 
but  the  land  is  converted  to  such  use  by  the 
organization  within  the  10-year  perltxl,  the 
real  property  i  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  Dii  .shall  not  be  treated  as 
debt-financed  property  for  any  period  before 
such  conversion.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, land  shall  not  be  treated  as  used 
m  the  manner  described  in  paragraph  (1> 
(Ai   by  reaaon  of  the  use  made  of  any  struc- 


ture which  was  on  the  land  when  acquired 
tjy  the  organization 

"(C)  LjMrTATiovs  Suboarftgrapha  (A) 
and  ( Bi  — 

■ill  shall  apply  w!M\  respect  to  any  struc- 
ture on  the  land  when  acquired  by  the  orga- 
nization, or  to  the  land  occupied  by  the 
structure,  only  If  {and  so  long  as)  the  In- 
tended future  use  of  the  land  In  the  manner 
described  in  paragraph  iIm.Ai  requires  that 
the  structure  be  rlemollwhed  or  removed  In 
order  to  uso   the   land   In  such  manner: 

(11)  shall  not  apply  to  siruc'ures  erected 
on  the  land  after  the  acquisition  of  the 
land:  and 

MID  shall  not  apply  to  property  subject 
to  a  lease  which  Is  a  business  lease  as  (de- 
fined m  subsection  if  i  i 

"  iD)     REn-ND  OF  TAXKS  WHEN  StTBrARACRAPH 

(81  .APPLIES  -  If  an  organization  for  any  tax- 
able year  has  not  used  land  In  the  man- 
ner to  satisfy  the  actual  use  condition  of 
subparagraph  .Bi  before  the  time  prescribed 
by  law  'Including  extenilons  Thereof)  for 
filing  the  return  for  such  taxable  year,  the 
tax  for  such  year  shall  be  computed  with- 
out regard  to  the  application  of  subpara- 
graph iBi.  but  If  and  when  such  use  condi- 
tion IS  satisfied,  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph iBi  shall  then  be  applied  to  such 
taxable  year  If  the  actual  use  condition  of 
subpargarph  (B)  Is  satisfied  for  any  taxable 
year  aft.«;r  such  time  for  filing  the  return, 
and  If  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpayment 
fur  the  taxable  year  resulting  from  the  sat- 
isfaction of  such  use  condition  la  prevented 
at  the  close  of  the  'axable  year  in  which  the 
use  condition  Is  satisfied,  by  the  operation 
of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  (other  than  chap- 
ter 74.  relating  to  closing  agreements  and 
compromises)  credit  or  refund  of  such  over- 
payment may  nevertheless  be  allowed  or 
made  if  claim  therefor  is  filed  before  the 
expiration  of  1  year  af'er  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  use  condition  Is 
satisfied  Interest  on  any  overpayment  for 
a  taxable  year  resulting  from  the  application 
of  subparagraph  iB)  aft^r  the  actual  use 
condition  Is  satisfied  shall  be  allowed  and 
paid  at  the  rate  .if  4  penent  per  annum  In 
lieu  of  6  percent  per  annum 

••(El  Si'EL-iAt.  PT'LE  KOR  cHURcHEs^^In  ap- 
plying this  paragraph  to  a  church  or  con- 
vention 'IT  associatiiin  of  churches,  in  Ueu  of 
the  lO-year  period  referred  to  In  siibpara- 
graphs  i.\)  and  iB'  a  15-year  period  shall  be 
applied,  and  subpurngraphs  (.Ai  and  (Bidl) 
shall  apply  whether  or  not  the  acquired  land 
meeui  the  neighborhood  test 

"(c)    A(qT'isiT'.(>N  Indebtedness  — 

"(1)  Oenerai.  Rfij;  —  Fur  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  acquisition  indebtedness' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  debt- financed 
property,  the  unpaid  amo\mt  of — • 

"(A)  the  Indebtedness  incurred  by  the 
organization  In  acquiring  or  Improving  such 
property: 

"(Bi  the  indebtedness  Incurred  before  the 
acquisition  or  Improvement  of  such  property 
If  such  indebtedness  would  not  have  been 
incurred  but  for  such  acquisition  or  Im- 
provement: and 

•iC)  the  Indebtedreaa  incurred  after  the 
acquisition  or  Improvement  of  such  property 
If  such  Indebtedness  would  not  have  been 
Incurred  but  for  such  acquisition  or  Im- 
provement and  the  incurrence  of  such  In- 
debtedness was  reasonably  foreseeable  at  the 
time  of  such  acquisition  or  Improvement. 

except  that  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year 
beginning  before  January  1.  1972.  any  In- 
debtedness incurred  before  June  28.  1966. 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account.  In  the  case 
of  an  organization  (other  than  a  church  or 
convention  or  :issoclatlon  of  churches)  such 
indebtedness  Incurred  before  June  28.  1966. 
shall  be  taken  into  account  If  such  Indebted- 
ness constitutes  business  lease  Indebtedness 
I  as  (defined  in  subsection  (g)). 


"l3l  P«OPB«rV  AC<)niBED  SUBJECT  TO  MORT- 
GAGE, ETC.-  -For  purposes  of  this  subsection 

"lA)  Genekal  8tTi.E — Where  property  mo 
matter  how  iicqulredl  is  acquired  subject  to 
a  mortgage  or  other  similar  lien,  the  amount 
of  the  indebtednews  secured  by  such  mort- 
iJiage  or  lien  shall  be  considered  .is  an  indebt. 
edness  of  the  orcnnlzatlon  incurred  in  ac- 
quiring such  property  even  though  the  orga- 
nization did  not  assume  or  agree  to  pay  such 
indebtedness. 

"  B I  Exi  EPTioNs. — Where  property  subject 
to  a  mortgage  is  acquired  by  an  organiza- 
tion by  l>equesl  or  devise,  the  indebt«»diiess 
secured  by  he  mortt'nge  shall  not  be  treatofl 
as  acquisition  nidebiedness  during  a  per:  a 
of  10  years  following  the  dale  of  the  a^'quisi- 
tion.  If  an  organization  acquires  property  by 
gift  subject  to  a  mortgage  which  Wiis  placed 
in  the  property  more  than  5  years  bef.ire  the 
gift,  which  property  was  held  by  the  donor 
more  than  ;")  years  before  the  gift,  the  uulebt- 
ednesa  secured  by  such  mortgage  shall  not 
be  treated  as  acquisition  indebtedness  during 
a  periixl  ol  10  years  following  the  date  of  such 
gift  This  .subparagraph  shall  not  apph  If 
the  organl/atlon,  in  order  to  acquire  ;ie 
equity  In  the  prc)perty  by  bequest,  devise,  ur 
gilt,  .issumes  and  ;igrees  to  pay  the  Indebted- 
ness secured  by  the  mortgage,  or  If  the  orga- 
nization makes  any  payment  for  the  equity 
In  the  profjerty  owned  by  the  decedent  or 
the  donor 

■■i3i  EXTt.N.sioN  OK  .jbligatio.n.s. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  an  extension,  renewal,  or 
rctinuncliig  if  an  obligation  e\ldenclng  a  pre- 
existing iiiileblodiiess  shall  not  be  treated  .is 
the   creation    of    .i    new    iiidebtetiness 

■|4|    InDIBTEDNESS  INt  I'RRLD  IN   PEBFOR.MING 

EXEMPT  pvRpnsE.  —  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
lion,  the  term  acqul^ltlon  indebtedness'  does 
not  include  indebtedness  the  Incurrence  of 
which  is  inherent  in  the  perlormauce  or  ex- 
erci.se  of  the  purpose  or  function  conbtit\itiug 
the  basis  o:  the  orgiuiizatlon's  exemption, 
such  as  the  indet)t*dnesj>  Incurred  by  a  credit 
union  described  in  .^eciion  501(c)  (14)  in  ac- 
cepting deposits  irotn  its  members. 

"(5  I  An.mities — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'iK-qulsltlon  Indebtedness'  does 
not  incluae  an  obligation  to  p.'.y  an  iiunuity 
which  — 

"(A)  Is  the  sole  consideration  (other  than  a 
mortgage  U>  which  paragraph  (2)  (B)  applies) 
issued  in  exchange  for  property  If,  at  the 
time  of  the  exchange,  the  value  of  the  annu- 
ity is  less  llian  'JO  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
property  received  In  the  exchange. 

"  B)  Is  payable  over  the  life  of  one  indi- 
vidual in  being  at  the  time  the  annuity  is 
issued,  or  over  the  lives  of  two  Individuals 
In  being  at  such  time,  and 

"(C)    Is  payable  under  a  contract  which — 
"(1)      does     not     guarantee     a     minimum 
amount  of  payments  or  specify  a  maximum 
iunouni  ol  payments,  and 

"(ill  does  not  provide  for  any  adjustments 
of  the  amount  of  the  annuity  payments  by 
reference  to  the  income  received  from  the 
transferred  property  or  any  other  property. 

"(6)  Cert  AIM  i-ederal  financing. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'acquisition 
Indebtedne-ss'  does  not  include  an  obliga- 
tion, to  the  extent  that  It  Is  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  to  finance 
the  purchase,  rehabilitation,  or  construction 
of  housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
persons. 

"(7)  Average  acquisition  indebtedness. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  aver- 
age acquisition  Indebtedness'  for  any  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  a  debt-flneaiced  prop- 
erty means  the  average  amount,  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  of  the  acquisition  in- 
debtedness during  the  period  the  property  is 
held  by  the  organization  during  the  taxable 
year,  except  that  for  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing the  percentage  of  any  gain  or  loss  to  be 
taken  Into  account  on  a  sale  or  other  dls- 
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pi'Sitlon  of  debt-financed  property,  such  term 
means  the  highest  amount  of  the  acquisition 
indebtedness  with  respect  to  such  property 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  with  the 
d:ite  of  the  sale  or  other  disposition. 

I  d )  Basis  of  Debt-Financed  Property 
.\'  ^jt'iRED  IN  Corporate  LiatJiDATiON. — For 
p  irpo.ses  ol  this  subtitle.  If  the  property  was 
acquired  In  a  complete  or  partial  liquidation 
o;  a  corporation  in  exchange  of  its  stock,  the 
l)a-.is  ol  the  property  shall  be  the  same  as  it 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  transferor  cor- 
poration, increased  by  the  amount  of  gain 
rciopnt7ed  to  the  transferor  corporation  vipon 
^  ich  distribution  and  by  the  amount  of  any 
fiim  to  the  organization  which  was  Included. 
in  account  of  soch  distribution.  In  unrelated 
business  taxable  Income  under  subsection 
(ai. 

CI  .Allocation  Ritles. — 'Where  debt-fl- 
nanced  property  Is  held  for  purposes  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b1(l)  (A),  (B),  (C). 
or  (D)  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  proper 
allocation  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  basis, 
indebtedness,  and  Income  and  deductions. 
Tlie  all(X'atlons  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
sf  rlbed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
;!.e  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
o;  •,hl.s  section." 

(2)    Rei.atfd  amfnoments.— 

(A)  Section  48(a)(4)  (relating  to  deflnl- 
tlf.n  of  section  38  property)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "If  the  property  is  debt-financed 
[iroperty  (as  defined  In  section  514(c)),  the 
i)..-.is  or  cost  of  such  property  for  purposes 
nf  lomputing  qualified  Investment  under 
.-f-ction  46ic)  shall  Include  only  that  per- 
centjige  of  the  basis  or  cost  which  Is  the  same 
percentage  as  Is  used  under  section  514(b), 
for  the  year  the  property  Is  placed  In  service, 
m  -'.mpuilng  the  amount  of  gross  Income  to 
)ie  taken  Into  .-wcount  during  such  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  such  property." 

I  B  I  The  second  sentence  of  section  681  (a) 
(relating  to  limitation  on  charitable  deduc- 
tion of  taxable  trusts)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing i.nit  the  words  "certain  leases"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "certain  property 
acquired  with  btoirrowed  funds". 

iCi  Section  1443(a)  ( relating  to  withhold- 
ing of  tax  on  payments  to  foreign  tax-exempt 
organizations)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
rents"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in- 
co:Tie". 

iS)    Technical    and    conforming    amend- 

MFNTS. — 

A)  Subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  sec- 
11  n  514  (relating  to  business  leases)  are 
lelettered  as  subsections  (f),  (g),  and  (h), 
respectively. 

B)  New  subsection  (f)(1)  (old  subsec- 
rion  (b)(1).  relating  to  general  rule  for  def- 
inition of  business  lease)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  Inserting 
ir.  ;ieu  thereof  "subsection  (g)". 

iC)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  ni  of 
subchapter  P  of  chapter  1  (as  redesignated 
bv  section  101(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended 
bv  -trlklng  out — • 

'  J^ec.  514.  Business  leases." 

ar.i  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■  Sec  514.  Unrelated  deft-financed  Income." 

e  I   Retttrns. — 

I I  In  general. — Subpart  B  of  part  m  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by 
ridding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follo'wlng  new 
se<.".lon: 

■  -F-C.  6050.  RETURNS  RELATING  TO  CER- 

TAIN TRANSFERS  TO  EXEMPT 

ORGANIZATIONS. 
"(a)  General  Ritle. — On  or  before  the 
^Oth  day  after  the  transfer  of  income  pro- 
d'jclng  property,  the  tranaferor  shall  make  a 
return  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  If  the  transferee  Is  Icnown  by 
the  transferor  to  be  em  organization  referred 
to  In  section  5-1 1(a)  or  (b)  and  the  property 
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(Without    regard    to    any    lieu)     has    a    fair 
market  value  In  excess  of  $50,000. 

"(b)  Form  and  Contents  of  Returns. — 
The  return  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  shall  set  forth,  in  re- 
spect of  the  transfer,  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by 
regulations  as  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Income  tax  laws." 

(2)  Technical  amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  6050.  Returns  relating  to  certain  trans- 
fers  to   exempt  organizations." 

(f)  Restrictions  on  Examination  or 
Churches. — Section  7605  (relating  to  time 
and  place  of  examination)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Restriction  on  Examination  of 
Churches. — No  examination  of  the  books 
of  account  of  a  church  or  convention  or  as- 
sociation of  churches  shall  be  made  to  de- 
termine whether  such  organization  may  be 
engaged  in  the  carrying  on  of  an  unrelated 
trade  or  business  or  may  be  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  activities  which  may  be  subject 
to  tax  under  part  III  of  subchapter  P  of 
chapter  1  of  this  title  (sec.  511  and  follow- 
ing, relating  to  taxation  of  business  Income 
of  exempt  organizations)  unless  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  (such  oflBcer  being 
no  lower  than  a  principal  Internal  revenue 
officer  for  internal  revenue  region)  believes 
that  such  organization  may  be  so  engaged 
and  so  notifies  the  organization  in  advance 
of  the  examination.  No  examination  of  the 
religious  activities  of  such  an  organization 
shall  be  made  except  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  determine  whether  such  organization  Is  a 
church,  or  a  convention  or  association  of 
churches,  and  no  examination  of  the  books 
of  account  of  such  an  organization  shall  be 
made  other  than  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
determine  the  amount  of  tax  imposed  by  this 
title." 

(g)  Effective  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  (other  than  by  sub- 
sections (b)(3)  and  (e)  )  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  7969. 
The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (b)  (3) 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1970.  The  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (e)  shall  apply  ■with  respect  to 
transfers  of  projserty  after  December  31,  1969. 
Where  an  organization  makes  a  bargain  pur- 
chase of  property  before  October  9,  1969, 
which  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  which  was 
placed  on  the  property  more  than  5  years 
before  the  purchase,  and  the  organization 
paid  the  seller  a  total  amount  no  greater 
than  the  amount  of  the  seller's  costs  (in- 
cluding attorneys'  fees)  directly  related  to 
the  transfer  of  such  property  to  the  organi- 
zation (but  in  any  event  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  seller's  equity 
in  the  property) ,  the  indebtedness  secured  by 
such  mortgage  shall  not  be  treated,  not- 
withstanding the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (d)(1),  as  acquisition  indebtedness 
for  purposes  of  section  514(c)(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  during  a 
period  of  10  years  following  the  date  of  the 
transaction. 

TITLE   n — INDIVIDUAL   DEDUCTIONS 
sxtbtttlk  a charitable   contributions 

Sec.  201.  Charitable    Contributions. 
(a)   LmiTATiONs  and  Special  Rttles. — 
(1)   In  general. — Section  170  (relating  to 

charl'table,  etc.,  contributions  and  gifts)   Is 

amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (h)  and 
(1)  as  (1)  and  (J),  respectively,  and  by  re- 
designating subsection  ( d )  as  ( h ) ,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c) ,  (e) ,  and  (f )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  Allowance  or  Deduction. — 


"(1)  General  rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  any  charitable  contri- 
bution (as  defined  in  subsection  (c) )  pay- 
ment of  which  is  mEide  within  the  taxable 
year.  A  charitable  contribution  shall  be  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  only  if  verified  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(2)  Corporations  on  accrual  basis.— In 
the  case  of  a  corporation  reporting  Its  tax- 
able Income  on  the  accrual  basis,  if^ 

"(A)  the  board  of  directors  authorizes  a 
charitable  contribution  during  any  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  payment  of  such  contribution  is 
made  after  the  cl(08e  of  such  taxable  year 
and  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  the  third 
month  following  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year, 

then  the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  such 
contribution  as  paid  during  such  taxable 
year.  The  election  may  be  made  only  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  the  return  for  such  tax- 
able year,  and  shall  be  signified  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

"(3)  Future  interests  in  tangible  per- 
sonal property. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, payment  of  a  charitable  contribution 
which  consists  of  a  future  Interest  In  tangible 
personal  property  shall  be  treated  as  made 
only  when  all  intervening  Interests  In,  and 
rights  to  the  actual  possession  or  enjoyment 
of,  the  property  have  expired  or  are  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  taxpayer  or  those 
standing  In  a  relationship  to  the  taxpayer 
described  in  section  267(b).  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  a  fixture  which  Is  in- 
tended to  be  severed  from  the  real  property 
shall  be  treated  as  tangible  personal  property. 
"(b)  Percentage  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Individuals. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  deduction  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  limited  as  provided  in  the 
succeeding  subparagraphs. 

"(A)  General  rule. — Any  charitable  con- 
tribution to — 

"(i)  a  church  or  a  convention  or  associa- 
tion of  churches, 

"(11)  an  educational  organization  which 
normally  maintains  a  regular  faculty  and 
curriculum  and  normally  has  a  regularly  en- 
rolled body  of  pupils  or  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  place  where  its  educational  ac- 
tivities are  regularly  carried  on, 

"(Hi)  an  organization  the  principal  pur- 
pose or  functions  of  which  are  the  providing 
of  medical  or  hospital  care  or  medical  educa- 
tion or  medical  research,  if  the  organiza- 
tion is  a  hospital,  or  If  the  organization  is  a 
medical  research  organization  directly  en- 
gaged In  the  continuous  active  conduct  of 
medical  research  in  conjunction  with  a  hos- 
pital, and  during  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  contribution  is  made  such  organization 
Is  committed  to  spend  such  contributions 
for  such  research  before  January  1  of  the 
fifth  calendar  year  which  begins  after  the 
date  such  contribution  is  made, 

"(iv)  an  organization  which  normally  re- 
ceives a  substantial  part  of  its  support  (ex- 
clusive of  income  received  In  the  exercise 
or  performance  by  such  organization  of  its 
charitable,  educational,  or  other  purpose  or 
function  constituting  the  basis  for  its  ex- 
emption under  section  501(a))  from  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  or  from  direct  or  indirect 
contributions  from  the  general  public,  and 
which  is  organized  and  operated  exclusively 
to  receive,  hold,  invest,  and  administer  prop- 
erty and  to  make  expenditures  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  a  college  or  university  which 
is  an  organization  referred  to  in  clause  (11) 
of  this  subparagraph  and  which  is  an  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  which  is  owned  or  op- 
erated by  a  State  or  political  subdl'vlsion 
thereof  or  by  an  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  one  or  more  States  or  political  subdl-vl- 
slons, 
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"(VI  a  government*!  unit  referred  to  !n 
subsection    (ci  I  1  i . 

■  I  VI I  an  organization  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (Cii2i  which  normally  receives  a 
substantial  part  of  its  support  (exclusive  of 
Income  received  in  the  exercise  or  perform- 
ance by  such  organization  of  its  charitable, 
educational,  or  other  purpose  or  function 
constituting  the  basis  for  Its  exemption  un- 
der section  501 1  an  from  a  governmental 
unit  referred  to  In  subsection  (Oil)  or  from 
direct  or  indirect  contributions  from  the 
general  public. 

"ivUi  a  private  foundation  described  in 
subparagraph   |E),  or 

"(villi  an  organization  described  In  sec- 
tion 509i  aM3l    or   i3)  . 

shall  be  allowed  to  the  extent  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  such  contributions  does  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  the  "axpaver  s  contribu- 
tion base  for  the  taxable  year 

"(Bi  Othxr  contributions — Any  chari- 
table contribution  other  *han  a  charitable 
contribution  to  which  subparagraph  (At  ap- 
plies shall  be  allowed  to  the  extent  that  the 
aiCB;regate  of  such  contributions  does  not 
exceed  the  le&ser  of — 

(l)    20   percent   of   the    taxpayer's   contri- 
bution base  for  the  tax^vble  year,  or 

"lUi  the  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's contribution  ba--e  for  the  taxable 
year  oyer  the  amount  of  charitable  contri- 
butions allowable  under  subparagraph  (Ai 
(determined  without  regard  to  subparagraph 
lOn 

"(Ci  Unlimited  DEOfcTioN  for  cehtain  in- 
DiviDru.s  — Subject  to  the  provisions  cf  sub- 
sections ifi(6i  and  igi.  the  limitations  in 
subparagraphs  (A».  iBi.  and  iD).  and  the 
provisions  of  subaectlon  ( e )  i  1 1  i  B  > .  shall  not 
apply.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  for  a 
taxable  year  beginning  before  January  I. 
1975.  If  in  such  taxable  year  and  in  8  of 
the  10  preceding  taxable  years,  the  amount 
of  the  charitable  contributions,  plus  the 
amount  of  Income  tax  •  determined  without 
re^rd  to  chapter  2.  relating  to  tax  on  self- 
employment  Income  i  paid  during  such  year 
In  respect  of  such  year  or  preceding  taxable 
years,  exceeds  the  transitional  deduction 
percentajje  (determined  under  subsection 
(  f  H  6 1  I  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  Income  for 
such  year,  computed  without  regard  lo — 

"I  I)  this  section. 

"illi  section  151  ( allowance  of  deductions 
for  personal  exemption),  and 

"lUn  any  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
the  taxable  year  under  section  172 
In  lieu  of  the  amount  of  Income  tax  paid 
during  any  such  year,  there  may  be  suboii- 
tuted  for  that  year  the  amount  of  Income 
tax  paid  In  respect  of  such  year,  provided 
that  any  amount  so  included  in  the  year  m 
respe<-t  of  which  pavmenr  was  made  shall 
not  be  included  In  any  other  year 

"(D)   Special  limitation  with  respect  to 

CONTRJBrrtONS  OF  CERTAIN  CAPITAL  CAtN  PROP- 
ERTY— 

'•(  1)  In  the  case  of  charitable  contributions 
of  capital  gam  property  to  which  subsection 
(e)  (1)  iB)  does  not  apply,  the  total  amount 
of  contributions  of  such  property  which  may 
be  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (ai 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  30  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayer's  contribution  base  for 
such  year  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
contributions  of  capital  gain  property  to 
which  this  paragraph  applies  shall  be  taken 
into  account  after  all  other  charitable 
contributions 

"111!  If  charitable  contributions  described 
in  subparagraph  ( .\l  of  capital  gain  prof)erty 
to  which  clause  ( 1 1  applies  exceeds  30  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  contribution  base  lor  any 
taxable  year,  such  excess  shall  be  treated,  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  rules  jf  sub- 
section (d)ili.  as  a  charitable  contribution 
of  capital  gain  property  to  which  clause  d) 
applies  in  each  of  the  5  succeeding  taxable 
years  m  order  of  time. 


•(Ill  I  At  the  election  of  the  tax|>ayer 
I  made  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by 
regulations!  siibeectlon  iei(l(  shall  apply 
to  a'.l  contributions  of  capital  gain  property 
(to  which  subsection  (e)ill(Bi  does  not 
otherwise  apply)  made  by  the  taxpayer  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  If  such  an  election  is 
made  clauses  (!)  and  i  11 1  ahall  not  apply 
to  contributions  of  capital  gain  property 
made  during  the  taxable  year  and.  In  ap- 
plying subsection  (djil)  for  such  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  contributions  of  capital 
gain  property  made  in  any  prior  contribu- 
tion year  for  which  an  election  was  not  made 
under  this  clause,  such  contributions  shall 
be  reduced  as  if  subsection  leiilj  had  ap- 
plied to  such  contributions  in  the  year  m 
which  made 

"ilvi  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  capital  gam  property  means,  with 
respect  to  any  contribution,  any  capital  asset 
the  sale  (if  which  at  Its  fair  market  value  at 
the  time  of  the  contribution  would  have 
resulted  in  gain  which  would  have  been  long- 
term  capital  gain  For  purpoess  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  any  property  which  Is 
property  used  in  the  trade  or  bu.sliip.ss  i  as 
defined  In  section  1231  lb)  )  shall  be  treated 
as  a  capital  asset 

"lE)  Certain  prfvate  ponNOATiONS. — The 
private  foundations  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A)(vli)  and  subsection  (e)(l)iB) 
are-- 

"ill  a  private  operating  foundation  las 
deflned  In  section  4942(J)  (3)  ) , 

■  111  any  other  private  foundation  las  de- 
fined m  section  509(a))  which,  not  later 
Than  the  loth  day  of  the  third  month  after 
the  close  of  the  foundation's  taxable  year  in 
which  contributions  are  received,  makes 
qualifying  distributions  i  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 4942ig).  -without  regard  to  paragraph 
1 3)  thereof  I,  which  are  treated,  after  the  ap- 
plication of  section  4942ig)(3),  as  distribu- 
tions out  of  corpus  (In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4942ihii  m  an  amount  equal  to  100 
percnt  of  such  contributions,  and  with  re- 
spect to  v;hlch  the  taxpayer  obtains  ade- 
quate records  or  other  sufficient  evidence 
from  the  foundation  showing  that  the  foun- 
dation made  such  qualifying  distributions, 
and 

nil)  a  private  foundation  all  of  the  con- 
tributions to  which  are  pooled  In  a  common 
fund  and  which  would  be  described  m  sec- 
tion 509(a)(3)  but  for  the  right  of  any 
substantial  contributor  (hereafter  in  this 
clause  called  donor)  or  h.s  spouse  to  desig- 
nate annually  the  recipients,  from  among 
organizations  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
section  509 1  a),  of  the  Income  attributable 
to  the  donors  contribution  to  the  fund  and 
to  direct  (by  deed  or  by  wUli  the  payment, 
to  an  organization  described  in  such  para- 
graph ( 1 1 ,  of  the  corpus  in  the  common 
fund  attributable  to  the  donors  contribu- 
tion: but  this  clause  shall  apply  only  If  all 
of  the  Income  of  the  common  fund  is  re- 
quired to  be  (and  is)  distributed  to  one  or 
more  organizations  described  in  such  para- 
graph 1 1 1  not  later  than  the  15th  day  of  the 
third  month  after  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  In  which  the  Income  Is  realized  by  the 
fund  and  only  If  all  of  the  corpus  attributa- 
ble to  any  donor's  contribution  to  the  fund 
Is  required  to  be  (and  is)  distributed  to  one 
or  more  of  such  organizations  not  later  than 
one  year  after  his  dfath  or  after  the  death 
of  his  surviving  spouse  if  she  has  the  right 
to  designate  the  recipients  of  such  corpus. 

"iFl     CoNTRlBfllUN         BASE         DEFINED-    For 

purposeo  of  this  section,  the  term  contribu- 
tion base'  means  adjusted  gross  income  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  any  net  operating 
loss  carryback  to  the  taxable  vear  under  sec- 
tion 172  I 

"i2i  Corporations.— In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, the  total  deductions  under  subsec- 
tion lai  for  onv  taxable  vear  shall  not  exceed 


5  percent  of  the  taxfmyer's  taxable  income 
computed  without  regard  to — 

"(Ai    this  section, 

"iBi    part  VIII  (except  section  248). 

"iCi  any  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
the  taxable  year  under  section   172. 

"iDi  section  922  (special  deduction  for 
Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations) .  .md 

"lEi  any  caplt.il  l(»ss  carryback  to  the  tax- 
able year  under  section  1212(a  )  i  1  i 

"(CI     CHARrTABLE   CONTRIBUTION    DEFINED  

For  purposes  of  this  sectlcm.  the  term  chari- 
table contribution'  means  a  contribution  (.r 
gift  to  or  for  ,he  use  of — 

"ill  A  State,  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  of  anv  uf 
the  foregoing,  or  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  only  if  the  con- 
tributlon  or  gift  Is  made  for  exclusively  pub- 
lic purposes 

■'(2 1  .A  corporation,  trust,  or  community 
chest,  fund,  or  foundation — • 

"lAi  created  or  organized  m  the  United 
States  or  in  .iny  possession  thereof,  or  under 
the  law  'f  the  United  Stat^?s.  any  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States; 

"iBl  organized  and  operated  exclusively 
for  religious,  charitable,  .sclentlflc.  literary, 
or  educ.itlonal  purposes  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals; 

■iC)  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  oi  which 
inures  U)  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  IndUldual;  and 

"(Di  no  subsumtlal  pai^  of  the  activities 
of  which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting,  to  inHuenre  legislation,  and 
which  does  not  participate  In.  or  intervene  in 
I  Including  the  publishing  or  dlstrlbutliu-  •■'. 
statements),  any  political  campaign  on  be- 
half of  any  candidate  for  public  office 
A  contribution  or  gift  by  a  corporation  to  a 
trvtbt,  chest,  fund,  or  foundation  shall  tie 
deductible  by  reason  of  this  paraKrapli  onlv 
if  it  is  to  be  used  wlUiin  the  United  St-ites 
or  any  of  Its  possessions  exclusively  for  pur- 
poses specified  In  subparagraph   iB) 

"(3 1  A  post  or  organization  of  war  vet- 
erans, or  an  au.\lllary  unit  or  .society  of.  or 
trust  or  fiiimdanon  for.  anv  such  post  or 
organization 

"(Ai  organized  in  the  United  States  or 
any  of  Its  posses.-^lons.  and 

"(B)  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

"(4 1  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  or  gift 
by  an  Individual,  a  domestic  fraternal  society, 
order,  or  association,  operating  under  tiie 
lodge  system,  but  only  If  .such  contnbiit;e,n 
or  gift  is  tu  be  used  exclusively  for  religious, 
chnrltable.  scientific,  literarv.  or  educational 
purposes,  or  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  or  animals 

"(5)  .\  cemetery  company  owned  and  op- 
erated exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  its  mem- 
bers, or  any  corporation  chartered  solely  fur 
burial  pur[>oses  as  a  cemetery  corporation 
and  not  permitted  bv  lt,s  charter  to  engatre 
in  any  business  not  necessarily  incident  'o 
that  purpose.  If  such  companv  nr  corpora' In 
Is  not  operated  for  profit  and  no  part  oi  the 
net  earnings  of  -ruch  company  or  corpor.iiion 
Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'charitable  contribution'  also  means  an 
amount  treated  under  subsection  (h)  as  paKJ 
for  the  use  of  an  organization  described  in 
paragraph  i2).  (3)    or  |4) . 

Id  I     Carryovers    of     Excess    Contriih- 

TIONS. — 

"il)    Individuals. — 

"I. A I  In  general. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual. If  the  amount  of  charitable  contri- 
butions described  in  subsection  ib)(li(A) 
payment  of  which  Is  made  within  a  taxable 
year  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  relerred 
to  lis  the  contribution  year')  exceeds  iO  per- 
cent (30  percent,  in  the  case  of  a  contriini- 
tion  year  beginning  before  January  1.  1970) 
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of  the  taxpayer's  contribution  base  for  such 
year,  such  excess  shall  be  treated  as  a  chari- 
table contribution  described  in  subsection 
ib)(l)(A)  paid  In  each  of  the  5  succeeding 
taxable  years  In  order  of  time,  but,  with 
respect  to  any  such  succeeding  taxable  year, 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  lesser  of  the  two 
following  amounts: 

"(ii  the  amount  by  which  50  percent  of 
the  taxpayer's  contribution  base  for  such 
succeeding  taxable  year  exceeds  the  svim  of 
the  charitable  contributions  described  In 
-ub.sectlon  ibiil)(A)  payment  of  which  Is 
made  by  the  taxpayer  within  such  succeed- 
ing taxable  year  i  determined  without  regard 
to  this  subparagraph)  and  the  charitable 
contributions  described  In  subsection  (b) 
I  1 1  I  Ai  payment  of  which  was  made  in  tax- 
able years  before  the  contribution  year  which 
are  treated  under  this  subparagraph  as  hav- 
inc  been  paid  In  such  succeeding  taxable 
year;  or 

"(ill  In  the  case  of  the  first  succeeding 
taxable  year,  the  amount  of  such  excess,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  succeeding  taxable  year,  the  portion  of 
such  excess  not  treated  tmder  this  subpara- 
trraph  as  a  charitable  contribution  described 
in  subsection  (bi  (li  lAi  paid  In  any  taxable 
vear  intervening  between  the  contribution 
vear  an<l  such  succeeding  taxable  year. 

(B)    SFF:  lAL   RULE   FOR    NET   OPERATING    LOSS 

CARRYOVERS.  -  In  applying  subparagraph  lA), 
the  excess  determined  unc^er  subparagraph 
I  .\]  for  the  contribution  year  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  that  stich  excess  reduces 
taxable  income  i  as  computed  for  purposes 
of  the  second  sentence  of  section  172(b)  (2) ) 
and  increases  the  net  operating  loss  deduc- 
tion for  a  taxable  year  succeeding  the  con- 
tribution year. 

"(2)  Corporations. 

"(A)  In  general. —.Any  contribution  made 
by  a  corjKiration  in  a  taxable  year  (hereln- 
. liter  in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  the 
contribution  year")  in  excess  of  the  amount 
deductible  for  such  year  under  subsection 
ibi  1 2)  shall  be  deductible  for  each  of  the  5 
succeeding  taxable  years  in  order  of  time,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  lesser  of  the  two 
follov/ing  amounts:  li)  the  excess  of  the 
maximum  amount  deductible  for  such  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year  under  subsection  (b)  12) 
over  the  sum  ol  the  contributions  made  in 
such  year  plus  the  aggregate  of  the  excess 
contributions  which  were  made  In  taxable 
years  before  the  contribution  year  and  which 
.ire  deductible  under  this  stibparagraph  for 
.-iich  sticceedlng  taxable  year;  or  ;il)  in  the 
case  if  the  first  succeeding  taxable  year,  the 
amount  of  such  excess  contribution,  and  in 
'he  case  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
s'lcceedlng  taxable  year,  the  portion  of  such 
e:;ce5s  contribution  not  deductible  under  this 
abparagraph  lor  any  taxable  year  Interven- 
.iig  between  the  contribution  year  and  such 
succeeding  taxable  year. 

'iBl    .SPflCTAL   RULE   FOR   NET   OPEn.^TING  LOSS 

iMiRYovERS  — For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
I  .\  I .  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  contributions  made  by  a  corpora- 
tion In  a  taxable  war  to  which  this  section 
applies,  over 

"(11)  the  amount  deductible  In  such  year 
under  the  limitation  in  subsection  (b)(2), 
.shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  such  ex- 
cess reduces  taxable  income  (as  computed 
!'ir  purposes  of  the  second  .sentence  of  sec- 
tion 172ibi  1 2)  I  and  Increases  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryover  under  section  172  to  a  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year. 

"(e)  Certain  Contributions  of  Ordinary 
Income  and  Capital  Cain  Property  — 

"11)  General  RtJLE. — The  amount  of  any 
charitable  contribution  of  propyeny  otherwise 
'aken  into  account  under  this  section  shall 
!)e  reduced  by  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  gain  which  would  not 
liave  been  long-term  capital  gain  if  the  prop- 
erty contributed  had  been  sold  by  the  tax- 


payer at  its  fair  market  value  (  determined   at 
the  time  of  such  contribution  ) ,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion— 

"(1)  of  tangible  personal  property,  If  the 
use  by  the  donee  is  unrelated  to  the  purpose 
of  function  constituting  the  basis  for  its  ex- 
emption under  section  501  (or,  in  the  case 
of  a  governmental  unit,  to  any  purpose  or 
function  described  in  subsection  (c)  ),  or 

"(li)  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  private  founda- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  509(a)),  other 
than  a  private  foundation  described  in  sub- 
section (b) (1) (E) , 

50  percent  (62'2  percent,  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation)  of  the  amount  of  gain  which 
would  have  been  long-term  capital  gain  if 
the  property  contributed  had  been  sold  by 
the  taxpayer  at  its  fair  market  value  (deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  such  contribution). 
For  purposes  of  applying  this  paragraph 
(Other  than  in  the  case  of  gain  to  which 
section  617id)(li.  I245ia),  1251(a),  or 
1252(a)  applies),  property  which  Is  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  las  defined  in 
section  1231(b)  )  shall  be  treated  as  a  capital 
asset. 

""(2)  ALLoc\TiriN  of  ;i\s!s  -F  :r  purposes  of 
paragrapli  ill.  in  the  c.-ise  of  a  cJiar'tablc 
contribution  of  less  than  the  taxpayer's  en- 
tire interest  in  the  property  contributed.  t!ie 
taxpayer's  adjusted  basis  in  such  property 
shall  be  allocated  between  the  mteres*  con- 
tributed and  any  interest  not  contributed  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  tlie 
Secretary  or  his  delettate 

"If)  Disallowance  of  Deduction  in  Cer- 
tain Cases  and  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  In  general. — No  deduction  sii.ill  be 
allowed  under  this  .section  for  a  contribution 
to  or  for  the  use  of  an  organization  or  trust 
described  in  section  508idi  or  494Rici(4i 
subject  to  the  conditions  specified  in  such 
sections. 

"(2)  Contributions  of  property  placed  in 
trust. — 

"(A)  Remainder  interest. — In  the  case  of 
property  transferred  in  trust,  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  lor  'lie 
value  of  a  contribution  of  a  remainder  in- 
terest unless  the  trust  is  a  charitable  remain- 
der annuity  tru.st  or  a  charitable  remainder 
unltrust  (described  in  section  664 1  .r  a 
pooled  income  fund  (described  m  s-ction 
642(C) (5) ). 

"(B)  Ii>;roME  iNrrRE.sTS,  etc. — No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  tinder  tins  .section  for 
the  value  of  any  interest  in  prc'perty  i other 
than  a  remainder  interest)  transferred  in 
trust  unless  the  interest  is  in  the  'orm  of 
a  guaranteed  annuity  or  the  trust  instru- 
ment specifies  that  the  m'erest  is  a  fixed 
percentage  distributed  ye.irly  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  trust  property  ito  be  dctei- 
mined  yearly)  and  the  grantor  is  treated  as 
the  owner  of  such  intere.=t  for  purposes  of 
applying  section  671.  If  the  donor  cases  to  be 
treated  as  the  owner  of  such  an  interest  for 
purposes  of  applying  section  671.  at  the  'ime 
the  donor  ceases  lo  be  so  treated,  the  donor 
shall  for  purposes  ol  this  chapter  be  consid- 
ered as  having  received  an  amount  of  in- 
come equal  to  the  amount  of  any  deduction 
he  received  under  this  section  lor  the  "on- 
tribulion  reduced  by  the  discounted  value  of 
all  amounts  of  Income  earned  by  the  trust 
and  taxable  to  him  before  'he  time  at  which 
he  ceases  to  be  treated  as  the  owner  o'  tlie 
interest.  Such  amounts  of  income  shall  be 
discounted  to  the  date  of  the  contribution. 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  cirry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(C)  Denial  of  deduction  in  case  of  pay-- 
MENTS  BY  CERTAIN  TRUSTS. — In  anv  case  In 
which  a  deduction  Is  allowed  under  this  sec- 
tion foi  the  value  of  an  interest  in  property 
described  In  subparagraph  (B),  transferred 
in  trust,  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  to  the  grantor  or  any  other  per- 


son for  the  amount  of  any  contribution  made 
by  the  trust  -with  respect  to  such  Interest. 

"(D)  Exception — This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  In  a  case  in  which  the  value  of  all  in- 
terests in  property  transferred  in  tmst  are 
deductible  under  subsection  i  a ) . 

"(3)  Denial  of  deduction  in  case  of  cer- 
tain CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  PARTIAL  INTERESTS  IN 
property — 

"lAi  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  con- 
tribution mot  made  by  a  transfer  in  trust) 
of  an  interest  in  property  which  consists  of 
less  than  the  taxpayer's  entire  Interest  In 
such  property,  a  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  section  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
value  of  the  Interest  contributed  would  be 
allowable  as  a  dedtictlon  under  this  section 
if  such  Interest  had  been  transferred  In  tnist. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  contri- 
bution by  a  taxpayer  of  the  right  to  use  prop- 
erty shall  be  treated  as  a  contribution  of  less 
than  the  taxpayer's  entire  interest  in  such 
property 

"iBi  Exceptions. — Subparagraph  lAi  shall 
not  apply  lo  a  contribution  of — 

"ill  a  remainder  interest  in  a  personal 
residence  or  farm,  or 

"(11)  an  undivided  portion  of  the  taxpay- 
er's entire  interest  in  property. 

"(4)  Valuation  op  remainder  interest  in 
REAL  PROPERTY'. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
in  determining  the  value  of  a  remainder  in- 
terest in  real  property,  depreciation  (com- 
puted on  the  straight  line  method  i  and  de- 
pletion of  such  property  shall  be  taken  into 
account,  and  such  value  shall  be  discounted 
at  a  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum,  except  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  a 
different  rate. 

"(5)  Reduction  for  certain  interest. — If, 
in  connection  with  any  charitable  contribu- 
tion, a  liability  is  assumed  by  the  recipient 
or  by  any  other  person,  or  if  a  charitable 
contribution  is  of  property  which  is  subject 
to  a  liability,  then,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  avoid  the  duplications  of  amounts,  the 
amount  taken  into  account  for  purpo.ses  of 
this  section  as  the  amount  of  the  charitable 
contrlbuticn — 

"(.^)  shall  be  reduced  for  interest  li)  which 
has  been  paid  lor  is  to  be  paid)  by  the  tax- 
paver.  Ill)  which  is  attributable  to  the  lia- 
bility, and  I  ill  I  which  is  attributable  to  any 
period  after  the  making  of  the  contribution. 
and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  bond,  shall  be  further 
reduced  for  interest  il)  which  has  been  paid 
lor  IS  to  be  paid)  by  the  taxpayer  ^n  iiinebt- 
edness  incurred  or  continued  to  pu.rchase  or 
carry  such  bond,  and  (11)  is  attributable  to 
any  period  Iseforc  the  making  "f  the  contri- 
bution. 

The  reduction  p'lrsuant  'o  stibparagraph  (B) 
shall  not  exceed  the  interest  (including  in- 
lere.-!  etiuivalent »  on  'he  bond  which  is  at- 
tributable to  any  period  before  the  making 
of  the  contribution  and  which  is  mt  i  under 
the  taxpayer's  method  of  accounting)  in- 
cludible m  the  gross  Income  of  the  taxpayer 
for  any  taxable  year  or  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  bond'  means  any  bond, 
debenttire,  note,  or  certificate  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness 

"(6)  Partial  reduction  of  u.vlimited  de- 
duction.— 

"(A)  In  General. — If  the  limitations  in 
subsections  (bid)  (A)  and  (BI  do  not  ap- 
ply becatise  of  the  application  of  stibsectlon 
ibiil)(C).  the  amount  otherwise  allowable 
as  a  deduction  tinder  stibsectlon  (ai  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  the  tax- 
payer's taxable  income  computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  stibparagraph  is  less  than  the 
transitional  income  percentage  (determined 
under  subparagraph  (C)  )  of  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  income  However,  in  no  case 
shall  a  taxpayer's  deduction  under  this  sec- 
tion be  reduced  below  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  this  section  without  the 
applicability  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  iC). 

"(B)     Transitional    deduction     percent- 
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AGE — Por  purposes  of  applying  subsection 
ibiil)(C).  the  term  traasltlonal  deduction 
percentage   menns 

ill  in  the  CAse  of  a  taxable  year  be- 
(flnnlng  before  1970,  90  percent,  and 

ill)  in  the  case  of  »  taxable  year  be- 
Ulnnlng  in — 

1970 80  percent 

1971 -_• „.  74  percent 

1973 88  percent 

1973 62  percent 

1974 56  percent, 

"(C)    Tbansttional   incomb   pmcTUT^(J^  — 

Por  purptises  of  applying  snbpar:v«riiph  lAi. 
the  term  transitional  inwime  percentage' 
means.  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning la  - 

1970 20  percent 

1971 26  percent 

1972 -__-» i-  32  percent 

1973 38  percent 

1974 44  percent," 

i2)  Conforming  amendments    - 

I  A)  Section  170igi  i  relating  to  application 
of  ■.inllniited  ^-harUable  deduction)  Is 
amended  by  strtklng  out  •subsection  i  b)  i  5)  " 
each  pliice  It  apptears  und  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'subsection  idiili'.  and  by  strllt- 
ing  subp:ir:igraph    iBi    of   paragraph    i2i 

p  B  1.  *j«cnon  545 1  bi  i  21  (  relating  to  adjust- 
ment* -to  personal  holding  company  taxable 
incomei  ^nd  section  556(bii2i  ^relating  to 
adjustments  to  foreign  person^il  holding 
company  taxable  income*  are  each 
imended — 

li  by  strtklng  lUt  "section  170ibM  1 1  .A) 
and  Bi  '  In  the  arst  sentence  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  'secUon  170(b)(1)  (A).  (B). 
and  (D) ": 

•  HI  by  sullclng  out  "section  170ibl  i2) 
and  i3)  "  in  the  arst  sentence  luid  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  170(b)(2)  and  (d) 
(If: 

(lU)  by  strllUng  out  ""adjusted  gross  in- 
come" "  In  the  second  sentence  and  in.sertlng 
In   lieu    'hereof   ""  'contribution    base'   ";    and 

(Ivi  by  striking  out  the  flrst  sentence  of 
section  170ibi  (2i  and  |5»"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  Lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion  I70ibii2i    and   id)(l)'" 

(Cl  Sec.lon  809ie)t3)  (relating  to  modl- 
flcationa  >t  deductions  for  life  insurance 
compxinies  i  ;s  iimended — 

0>  by  sirilting  out  "the  flrst  sentence  of" 
in  subparagraph  i  A ) .  and 

illi  by  striking  out  "section  170ibM3)"" 
in  subparagraph  Bi  and  mserung  in  lieu 
thereof   "section  170id)i2MB)  " 

ibi  Charitable  Contributions  by  Estatts 
AND  Trvsts — bubsection  ict  of  section  642 
(relating  to  deduction  for  amounts  paid  or 
permanently  set  aside  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

CI    Deduction     for     Amounts     Paid     or 

PF.RMANENTI.Y  SET  ASIDE  FOB  A  CHAKIT.\BL£ 
PiRPOSE.-  - 

'i  1  General  rule. — In  the  case  of  an  es- 
tate or  trust  other  than  a  trust  meeting  the 
specltlcatlons  of  subpart  Bl.  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  in  computing  Its  tax- 
able income  i  in  lieu  of  the  deduction  al- 
lowed by  section  I70ia),  relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  charitable,  etc  .  contributions  and 
gifts  i  any  amount  of  the  gross  Income,  with- 
out limitation,  which  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  governing  Instrument  Is.  during  the 
taxable  year,  paid  for  a  purpose  specified  In 
section  170(ci  i determined  without  regard  to 
section  170ic(  i2)  I  A)  1 .  11  a  charitable  con- 
tribution is  paid  after  the  close  of  such  tax- 
able year  and  on  or  tsefore  the  Last  day  of 
the  year  following  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year,  then  the  tr\i8tee  or  administrator  may 
elect  to  treat  tuch  contribution  as  paid  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year  The  election  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  In  suuh  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by 
regulations 

"1 3)    Amounts   permanently   set  aside. — 


In  the  CAse  of  an  estate,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
triist  (Other  than  a  trust  meeting  the  specl- 
acatlons  of  subpart  Bi  reoulred  by  the  terms 
of  Its  governing  instrument  to  set  aside 
amounts  which  was    - 

"(A)  created  on  or  before  October  9,  1969. 
If— 

"(ti  an  irrevocable  remainder  interest  Is 
transferred  to  or  for  :he  use  of  an  organiza- 
tion described  In  section  170icl .  or 

"(11)  the  KranU)r  Is  at  all  tlmee  iifter  Octo- 
ber 9.  1969.  under  a  mental  disability  to 
change  the  terms  of  the  tr\ist;  or 

"iBi  established  by  a  will  executed  on  or 
before  Ocuiber  y.  l96Sf,  if  - 

"ill  the  teetator  dies  before  October  9, 
1972.  without  having  republished  the  will 
after  October  9.  1969,  by  codicil  or  otherwise. 
1 11 1  the  testator  at  no  time  after  October 
9.  1969,  had  the  right  to  change  the  (jortlons 
of  the  will  which  pertain  to  the  trust,  or 

"(HI  I  the  will  Is  not  republished  by  codicil 
or  otherwise  before  Oct<;>ber  9.  1972.  and  the 
testator  Is  on  such  dale  and  at  all  times 
thereafter  under  a  mental  disability  to  re- 
publish the  will  by  codicil  or  otherwise, 
there  ^hall  also  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  In 
computing  Its  taxable  income  any  amount 
of  the  gross  income,  without  limitation, 
which  pursuant  to  the  temis  of  the  govern- 
ing instrument  Is.  during  the  taxable  year, 
permanently  set  .islde  for  a  purpxise  speciried 
In  section  170(ci  .  or  is  to  be  used  exclusively 
lor  religious,  charitable,  .scientific,  literary, 
or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  for 
the  establishment,  acquisition,  maintenance. 
'>r  "peratlon  of  a  public  cemetery  not  oper- 
ated for  profit  Id  the  ccuse  of  .i  trust,  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  .ipply  only  to  krross 
income  earned  with  respect  to  amounts 
transferred  to  the  trust  before  (3ctot>er  9. 
1969.  or  transferred  under  a  will  to  which 
subparagraph  (Bi   applies, 

"(31  PCM3LED  INCOME  FT'NDs  — In  the  case  of 
a  pooled  income  fund  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph i5i  I,  there  .-ihall  aLso  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  in  computing  its  taxable  income 
any  lunount  of  the  gr:>ss  Income  attributable 
to  gam  from  the  sale  of  a  capital  asset  held 
for  more  than  6  months,  without  limitation, 
•vhlch  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  t^overn- 
ing  instrument  is,  during  the  taxable  year, 
permanently  set  .aside  for  a  purpose  .specified 
in  section  l'70ic) . 

"(41  Adju'stments  -To  the  extent  that  the 
amount  othei-wise  .iLlowable  .is  a  deduction 
under  this  subsecion  consists  •>{  g;iln  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets  held 
for  more  than  6  months,  proper  adjustment 
.shall  be  made  lor  any  deduction  allowable 
to  the  estate  or  trust  under  section  1202  (re 
lating  to  deduction  for  excess  of  capit.il  gains 
over  capital  losses i  In  the  case  of  .i  trust. 
the  deduction  allowed  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  subje<.-t  to  section  681  (relating  to 
unrelated  business  incomei 

"Si  DEJTNmoN  or  i'ooled  income  fund  — 
For  purp.>ses  of  paragraph  (3i,  a  pooled  In- 
come fund  Is  a  trust— 

"(Ai  to  which  each  donor  transfers  prop- 
erty, contributing  an  irrevocable  remainder 
interest  in  such  property  -o  or  for  the  use  of 
an  organization  described  In  section  170(b) 
I  1)  (  A  I  I  ."jther  than  in  clauses  (  vil  i  or  i  vltl )  ) . 
and  retaining  an  income  Interest  for  the  Life 
of  one  or  more  beneflclarlea  (living  at  the 
Mme  of  such  transfer) . 

"(B)  In  which  the  property  transferred  by 
each  donor  is  commingled  with  property 
transferred  by  other  donors  who  have  made 
or  make  .similar  transfers. 

■iC)  wlUch  cannot  have  Investments  in 
securities  which  are  exempt  from  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  this  subtitle. 

Di  which  Includes  only  amounts  re- 
ceived from  transfers  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph. 

■■(El  which  Is  maintained  by  the  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  remainder  interest  Is  con- 
tributed  and   of   which   no   donor   or   bene- 


ficiary of  an  income  interest  Is  a  trustee, 
and 

'iP)  from  which  each  beneficiary  of  an  i.'-;. 
come  Interest  receives  income,  for  each  \i  .r 
for  which  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  the  :i;- 
come  Interest  referred  to  in  subparagr.iph 
I  Ai ,  determined  by  the  rate  of  return  earned 
by  the  trust  for  such  year 

Por  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  .;f 
any  charluible  contribution  allowable  by 
reason  of  a  traiisfer  of  property  to  a  p.,'  ied 
fund,  the  value  of  the  income  interest  ^llaU 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  hlgi,.'st 
rate  of  return  earned  by  the  fund  for  .:ny 
of  the  3  taxable  years  immediately  prerrcj- 
Ing  the  taxable  year  of  the  fund  In  wt-.cti 
the  transfer  Is  made.  In  the  case  of  luruls 
in  existence  less  than  3  taxable  years  prect-a- 
ing  the  taxable  yeiu"  of  the  fund  in  whlcii  .i 
transfer  is  made,  the  rate  of  return  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  6  percent  per  annum,  except 
that  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  [:. - 
scribe  a  different  rate  of  return, 

""(6|  Taxable  private  foundations  In 
the  case  of  a  private  foundation  which  is 
not  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  601 
lai  for  the  taxable  year,  the  provisions  "f 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  and  the  pr'.- 
vlslons  of   section    170  shall   apply  "" 

(C)  Two-'Vear  Charitable  Trusts, — Sec- 
tion 673(b)  I  relating  to  trusts  where  he 
Income  is  payable  to  n  charitable  benefl'-;  irv 
for   at   least  a   two-vear  period)    Is   repe.^I.-d 

id)  Disallowance  or  Estate  and  Gift  ; "^x 
Deductions  in  Certain  Cases  — 

1 1 )  Estates  of  citizens  or  residents  — 
Subsection  lei  of  section  2055  (relating  :o 
disallowance  of  charitable  deductions  In  cer- 
tain cases)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  le)  Disallowance  of  Deductions  in  Cer- 
tain Cases    - 

■■(1)  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  iindiT 
this  section  for  a  transfer  to  or  for  the  use  i  f 
an  organization  or  trust  described  In  section 
508(d)  or  4948(c)  (4)  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  such  sections. 

"(21  Where  an  interest  In  property  (other 
than  a  remainder  Interest  in  a  personal  ^e^:- 
dence  or  farm  or  an  undivided  portion  ■  f 
'he  decedents  entire  Interest  In  propertvi 
passes  or  has  passed  from  the  decedent  to  a 
person,  or  for  a  use.  described  In  subsect:  n 
lal.  and  an  interest  lother  than  an  Interest 
which  Is  extinguished  upon  the  decedent  5 
death)  in  the  same  property  passes  or  !.:ia 
passed  (for  less  than  an  adequate  and  fr.;; 
consideration  In  money  or  money "s  worh  i 
from  the  decedent  to  a  person,  or  for  a  use. 
not  described  in  subsection  (a) ,  no  deducti^^n 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  for  the 
Interest  which  passes  or  has  passed  to  the 
person,  or  for  the  use.  described  In  subsection 
'  a  I  unless — 

"(A  I  in  the  case  of  a  remainder  Interes'. 
such  interest  Is  In  a  trust  which  a  ch.ir;- 
table  remainder  annuity  trust  or  a  charltah'.'^ 
remainder  unltrvist  (described  In  sect:- n 
664)  or  a  pooled  Income  fund  (described  ;:i 
section  642(C)  (5)  )  ,or 

I  B)  in  'he  case  of  any  other  Interest,  such 
interest  Is  in  the  form  of  a  guaranteed  an- 
nuity or  is  a  fixed  percentage  distributed 
yearly  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
I  to  be  determined  yearly)."' 

1 2)  Estates  or  nonresidents  not  cm- 
ZENS  —Subparagraph  lE)  of  section  2106i  a  i 
(2)  to  disallowance  of  deductions  In  certain 
cases)    is   amended   to  read  as  follows: 

""(E)  Disallowance  or  deductions  in  cm- 
tain  cases  The  provisions  of  section  20?5 
(ei  shall  be  applied  In  the  determination  '  : 
the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
this  paragraph  "" 

(3)  OifT  TAX —Subsection  ic)  of  section 
2522  (relating  to  disallowance  of  charlti'u'.o 
deCuc'lons  in  certain  cases)  la  amended  "  ' 
read  as  follows: 

"■(c)  Disallowance  of  Deductions  in  Cer- 
tain   Cases  ^ 

"(1)  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  for  a  gift  to  or  for  the  use  of  an 


organization  or  trust  described  In  section 
508id)  or  4948(c)(4)  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions specified  In  such  sections. 

"(2)  Where  a  donor  transfers  an  Interest 
In  property  (other  than  a  remainder  interest 
in  a  personal  residence  or  farm  or  an  un- 
divided portion  of  the  donor"s  entire  interest 
ill  property)  to  a  person,  or  for  a  use.  de- 
scribed in  subsection  la)  or  (b)  and  an 
interest  In  the  same  property  Is  retained  by 
the  donor,  or  Is  transferred  or  has  been 
'ransf erred  (for  less  than  an  adequate  and 
lull  consideration  in  money  or  money's 
•Aorth)  from  the  donor  to  a  person,  or  for  a 
;:se.  not  described  In  subsection  (a)  or  (b), 
no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
section  for  the  Interest  which  is.  or  has  been 
transferred  to  the  person,  or  for  the  use,  de- 
scribed  In  subsection   (a)    or   (b),  unless — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  remainder  Interest, 
■■uch  Interest  Is  In  a  trust  which  Is  a  char- 
I'able  remainder  annuity  trust  or  a  charita- 
ble remainder  unltrust  (described  in  section 
t.i64)  or  a  pooled  Income  fund  (described  In 
tectlon  642(c)  (5)  ).  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  interest, 
'^uch  Interest  Is  In  the  form  of  a  guaranteed 
annuity  or  Is  a  fixed  percentage  distributed 
yearly  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty (to  be  determined  yearly)." 

(4)  Political  AcnviriES. — 

(A)  Section  2055(a)  (relating  to  transfers 
;or  public,  charitable,  and  religious  uses)  is 
,:  mended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  '"and"  before  "no  sub- 
stantial part"  In  f>aragraph  (2).  and  by  In- 
"^ertlng  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
-uch  jxiragraph  ".  and  which  does  not  particl- 
j  ate  In.  or  Intervene  In  (including  the 
,  iibllshing  or  distributing  of  statements), 
inv  political  campaign  on  behalf  of  any  can- 
ciidate  for  public  office";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "no  sub- 
stantial part"  in  paragraph  (3),  and  by  in- 
■(?rtlng  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 

ich  paragraph  ",  and  such  trustee  or  trus- 

"ees.  or  such  fraternal  society,  order,  or  as- 

ociatlon.  does  not  participate  in,  or  inter- 

•  ne  In  (Including  the  publishing  or  dlstrib- 

•ing  of  statements),  any  political  campaign 

:i  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  office". 
B)  Section  2106(a)  (21    (relating  to  trans- 
•  rs  for  public,  charitable,  and  religious  uses) 
. .  amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "no  sub- 
stantial part"  In  subparagraph  (A)(il),  and 
■  7  lnsertlni»  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
I  '.  such  subparagraph  ".  and  whicli  does  not 
participate  In.  or  intervene  in  (including  the 
publishing  or  distributing  of  statements), 
:'nv  political  campmign  on  behalf  of  any  can- 
I  idate  for  public  office";  and 

( 11 )  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "no  sub- 

antial  part"  in  subparagraph  (A)  (ill),  and 

V  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
'  ;  such  subparagraph  "'.  and  such  trustee  or 
T'.istees.  or  such  fraternal  society,  order,  or 
i:,ssoclation  does  not  participate  in,  or  In- 
tervene In  (Including  the  publishing  or  dls- 
•ributlng  of  statements),  any  political  cam- 
p  iign  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public 
(  mce". 

iC)  Section  2522(a)  (relating  to  charitable 
.lid  similar  gifts  of  citizens  or  residents) 
!    amended  by  striking  out  "and"'  before  "no 

■ibstantial  part""  in  paragraph  (2),  and  by 
;.  sertlng  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
Mich  jmragraph  ".  and  which  does  not  partic- 
i-iite  In,  or  intervene  in  (including  the  pub- 
lishing or  distributing  of  statements),  any 
political  campaign  on  behalf  of  any  candi- 
date for  public  office", 

iDi  Section  2522 ( b I   ( relating  to  charitable 

r.d  similar  gifts  of  nonresidents)  is 
.intended — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "no  sub- 
stantial part""  in  paragraph  (2),  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 

uch  paragraph  "",  and  which  does  not  par- 
t,fipate  in.  or  intervene  in  (including  the 
;  ibllshlng    or    distributing   of   statements). 


any  political  campaign  on  behalf  of  any  can- 
didate for  public  office";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  after  "legislation"  In 
paragraph  (3)  ",  and  which  does  not  par- 
ticipate Ln,  or  intervene  in  (including  the 
publishing  or  distributing  of  statements), 
any  political  campaign  on  betialf  of  any 
candidate  for  public  office". 

(e)  Charttable  Remainder  Trusts. — 
( 1 )  Subpai-t  C  of  part  I  of  subchapter  J  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  estates  and  trusts 
which  may  accumulate  income  or  which  dis- 
tribute corpus)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'"Sec.  664.  CHARrrxBLE  Remainder  Trusts. 

"(a)  General  RxTLE. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subchapter,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  apply  in  the  case  of  a  charita- 
ble remainder  annuity  trust  and  a  charitable 
remainder  unltrust. 

"(b)  Character  of  Dis"rRrBDTiONS. — 
Amounts  distributed  by  a  charitable  remain- 
der aiuMilty  triist  or  by  a  charitable  re- 
mainder unltrust  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing the  following  characteristics  In  the  hands 
of  a  beneficiary  to  whom  is  paid  the  annuity 
described  in  subsection  (d)(1)(A)  or  the 
payment  described  in  subsection  (d)  (2)  (A)  : 

"(1)  First,  as  amounts  of  income  (other 
than  gains,  and  amounts  treated  as  gains, 
from  the  sale  or  other  dispositions  of  capital 
assets)  includible  in  gross  Income  to  the 
extent  of  such  income  of  the  trust  for  the 
year  and  such  undistributed  Income  of  the 
trust  for  prior  years; 

"(2)  Second,  as  a  capital  gain  to  the  extent 
of  the  capital  gam  of  the  trust  for  the  year 
and  the  undistributed  capital  gain  of  the 
trust  for  prior  years; 

"(3)  Third,  as  other  income  to  the  extent 
of  such  income  of  the  trust  for  the  year  and 
such  undistributed  income  of  the  trust  for 
prior  yectfs;  and 

"(4)  Fotirth,  as  a  distribution  of  trust 
corpus. 

Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  trust  shall 
determine  the  amount  of  its  undistributed 
capital  gain  on  a  cumulative  net  basis. 

"(c)  Exemption  Prom  Income  Taxes, — A 
charitable  remainder  annuity  trust  and  a 
chsurltable  remainder  unltrust  shall,  for  any 
taxable  year,  not  be  subject  to  any  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  subtitle,  unless  such  trust,  for 
such  year,  has  unrelated  business  taxable  in- 
come (within  the  meaning  of  section  512.  de- 
termined as  if  part  III  of  subchapter  P  ap- 
plied to  such  trust) . 

"(d)  Definitions. — 

"(1)  Chakitable  remainder  annuity 
TRtrsT. — For  purjjoees  of  this  section,  a  chari- 
table  remainder  annuity  trust  is  a  trust — 

"(A)  from  which  a  sum  certain  (which 
is  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  initial  net 
fair  market  value  of  all  property  placed  in 
trust)  Is  to  be  paid,  not  less  than  annually. 
to  one  or  more  jjersons  (at  least  one  of 
which  ij8  not  an  organization  described  in 
section  170(c)  and,  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals, only  to  an  individual  who  Is  living  at 
the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  trust)  for  a 
term  of  years  (not  In  excess  of  20  years)  or 
for  the  life  or  lives  of  such  individual  or  in- 
dividuals, 

""(B)  from  which  no  amount  other  than 
the  payments  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
may  be  paid  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  person 
other  than  an  organiziatlon  described  In  sec- 
tion 170(c),  and 

"(C)  following  the  termination  of  the 
payments  described  in  subparagraph  ( A ) , 
the  remainder  interest  in  the  trust  is  to  be 
transferred  to,  or  for  the  use  of,  an  organi- 
zation described  in  section  170(c)  or  is  to 
be  retained  by  the  trust  for  such  a  use. 

"(2)  Charitable  remainder  unitrust. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  charitable 
remainder  unltrust  is  a  trust — 

"(A)  from  which  a  fixed  percentage 
(which  Lb  not  less  than  5   percent)    of  the 


net  fair  market  value  of  its  assets,  valued 
annually,  is  to  be  paid,  not  less  often  than 
annually,  to  one  or  more  persons  (at  least 
one  of  which  is  not  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  170(c)  and.  in  the  case 
of  individuals,  only  to  an  Individual  who  is 
living  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
trust)  for  a  term  of  years  (not  In  excess  of 
20  years)  or  for  the  life  or  lives  of  such  In- 
dividual or  individuals. 

'■(B)  from  which  no  amount  other  than 
the  payments  described  in  subparagraph  ( A ) 
may  be  paid  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  person 
other  than  an  organization  described  In  sec- 
tion 170(c).  and 

"•(C)  following  the  termination  of  the 
payments  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
the  remainder  interest  In  the  trust  is  to  be 
transferred  to,  or  for  the  use  of,  an  organi- 
zation described  In  section  170(c)  or  is  to  be 
retained  by  the  trust  for  such  a  use. 

""  (3 )  Exception. — Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (2)  (A)  and  iB), 
the  trust  Instrument  may  provide  that  the 
trustee  shall  pay  the  income  beneficiary  for 
any  year — 

""(A)  the  amount  of  the  trust  Income,  if 
such  amount  is  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  distributed  under  paragrapli 
(2)  (A),  and 

"(B)  any  amount  of  the  trust  Income 
which  is  In  excess  of  the  amount  required  to 
be  distributed  under  paragraph  (2)  (A),  to 
the  extent  that  (by  reason  of  subparagraph 
(A))  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  In 
prior  years  was  less  than  the  aggregate  of 
such  required  amounts. 

""(e)  VALUATION  FOE  Purposes  of  Charita- 
ble CoN"rRiBUTioN.— For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  charitable  con- 
tribution, the  remainder  interest  of  a  char- 
itable remainder  annuity  trust  or  charitable 
remainder  unltrust  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  that  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of 
the  net  fair  market  value  of  its  assets  (or  a 
greater  amount,  if  required  under  the  terms 
of  the  trust  Instrument )  Is  to  be  distributed 
each  year."'  > 

(2)  The  table  of  sections!  for  subpart  C 
of  part  I  of  subchapter  J  of*  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  estates  and  trusts  which  may  ac- 
cumulate Income  or  which  distribute  cor- 
pus) is  amended  by  addina  at  the  end 
thereof ;  \ 

"Sec,  664.  Charitable  remainder  \rusts." 

(f )  Bargain  Sales  to  CHARrrysLE  Organi- 
zations.— Section  1011  (relating  to  adjusted 
basis  for  determining  galn^  or  loss)  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "The"  at  the  beginning 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)    General  Rule. — The",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  Bargain  Sale  to  a  Charitable  Ob- 
GANizA-noN. — If  a  deduction  is  allowable  un- 
der section  170  (relating  to  charitable  con- 
tributions) by  reason  of  a  sale,  then  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  for  determining  the  gain  from 
such  sale  shall  be  that  portion  of  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
adjusted  basis  as  the  amount  realized  bears 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property." 

( g )  Effecthte  Dates  . — 

(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C),  the  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1969. 

(B|  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)(1)  of  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a))  shall  apply  to 
contributions  paid  after  December  31.  1969, 
except  that,  -with  respect  to  a  letter  or  memo- 
randum or  similar  property  described  in  sec- 
tion 1221(3)  of  such  Code  (as  amended  by 
section  514  of  this  Act) ,  such  subsection  (e) 
shall  apply  to  contributions  paid  after 
July  25.  1969. 

(C)  Paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  section 
170(f)  of  such  Code  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
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tlon    (a))    shall   apply   to   transfers   in   trust 
and  contributions  made  arter  July  31.  1969 

(D»  For  purposes  of  applying  section 
170(cl)  of  such  Code  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion lai  )  with  reapect  to  contributions  paid 
In  a  taxable  >ear  beginning  before  January 
I.  1970.  subsection  (bid  i  <D).  subsection  (e) . 
and  par.igmphs  il).  12).  (3),  and  i4)  of 
subsection  if)  nf  section  170  of  such  Code 
shall  not  apply 

(2i  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apoly  with  respect  to  amounts 
paid,  permanently  set  aside  or  to  be  used 
for  a  charKaole  purpose  In  taxable  years  tae- 
glnnlnkC  a.'ter  December  31  1969  except  that 
section  6421  ri  (5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C'>d»  of  1954  I  as  added  by  subsection  ibi  i 
snail  apply  to  tr^insfers  in  trust  made  after 
July  31.  1969 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(cl  shall  apply  to  transfers  in  trust  made 
after  April  22.  1S69 

i4mAi  Except  aj  provided  In  subpara- 
graph.s  .Bi  .md  iCi.  the  amendments  made 
by  par.ii?r.%ph.5  i  li  and  i2i  of  subsection  (d) 
shall  apply  m  the  case  of  decedents  dying 
after  IV^ember  31    1969 

iBi  Such  amendments  shall  not  »pply  In 
the  case  of  property  passing  under  the  terms 
of  a  win  executed  on  or  before  October  9. 
1969— 

(1)  4f-the  decedent  dies  before  October  9. 
r972.  5in«hou'  hif.ing  republished  'he  will 
after  October  9  1969.  by  codicil  or  otherwise. 
Ill)  If  the  decedent  at  no  time  after  Octo- 
ber 9,  1969.  had  the  right  to  change  the 
portions  of  the  will  which  pertain  to  the 
passing  of  the  property  to,  or  for  the  use  of. 
an  organizatnn  described  in  section  2055 
(a),  or 

111!)  If  the  wUl  Is  not  republished  by  codi- 
cil or  otherw.se  before  October  9.  1972  and 
the  decedent  U  on  such  date  and  at  all  times 
thereafter  under  a  mental  disability  to  re- 
publish the  wl!l  by  codlcU    nr  otherwise 

(C)  Such  amendments  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  property  transferred  In  trust  on 
or'before  October  9.  1969 — 

li  If  the  deceden:  dies  before  October 
9  1972.  wKhjut  having  amended  after  Octo- 
ber 9  1969  tne  instrument  governing  the 
dtspoeltion  of  the  property 

(lit  If  the  property  transferred  was  an  ir- 
revocable Interest  to.  or  for  the  use  of  an 
organization  described  in  section  2055iai    or 

I  Ul  I  If  the  instrument  governing  the  dis- 
position of  the  property  was  not  amended 
by  the  decedent  before  October  9.  1972  and 
the  decedent  is  on  such  date  and  at  all 
times  thereafter  under  \  mental  disibillty 
to  change  the  disposition  of  the  property 

(Di  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
1 3)  of  subsection  di  shall  apply  to  gifts 
made  after  December  31,  1969,  except  that 
the  amendments  made  to  section  2522ici  t2i 
of  the  Interna!  Revenue  C'Xle  of  1954  shall 
apply   to  gifts  made  after  July  31,    1969 

El  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
i4i  of  >ub«ection  idi  shall  -'ipply  to  gifts 
and  transfers  made  after  December  .31     1969 

t5i  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(e)  shall  apply  to  transfers  in  trust  made 
after  July  31.  1969 

i6i  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
ffi  shall  apply  with  respect  to  sale*  made 
after  December  19.  1969 

hi  EnoiBturY  roa  U.NLiMrrEO  CHAarrASLK 
Deduction 

1 1 1  Section  I70i  b  M  I  n  C I  i  relating  to  un- 
Untited  charitable  deduction  for  certain  in- 
dlvldualsi,  as  amended  by  subsection  lai 
of  this  section  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  lhere<->f  the  following  new  sentence  In 
the  case  of  a  separate  return  for  the  taxable 
year  by  a  married  individual  who  previously 
filed  a  Joint  return  with  a  former  deceased 
spouse  for  any  i^f  the  10  preceding  taxable 
years,  the  amount  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions and  taxes  pafd  for  any  such  preceding 
taxable  year,  for  which  a  Joint  return  was 
filed  with  the  former  deceased  spouse,  shall 
be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  If  the 


taxpayer  hud   not   remarried  after  the  death 
of  such  former  spouse  ' 

(2i  The  amendment  made  by  this  suoseo- 
tlon  shall  apply  t«:)  taxable  years  bet?lnnlng 
after  December  31.  1968 

SlBTITLE    B — F.«RM     LOSSES,    ETC 

Sec  211    Gai.n  From  Dior'osiTioN  or  Property 
Used    i.n    Farming   Where   Farm 
Losses  OFFstrr  Nu.nfarm  I.ncome 
(ai    I.s  General       Part  rv  of  subchapter  P 
of   chapter    I    ■  relating    to   special    rules    for 
detemuuing    capital     gaia.s    and     losses  i     Is 
amended   by   adding  at  the  end   thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
Sec    1261    Gain  From  Di.si>osmC)N  of  Prop- 
erty Used  in  Farming  Where 
Farm  Lo.sses  Offset  Nonfarm 
I.ncome 

"(ai  Circumstances  Under  Which  Section 
Applixs  — This  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year  only  if — 

"111  there  is  a  farm  net  loss  for  the  tax- 
able year,  or 

"(2,1  there  is  a  balance  in  the  excess  de- 
ductions account  ai  of  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able  vear  af  er  applying  subsection    ibiiS) 

(A) 

■ib)    Excess  Deductions  Account  — 
■■(I  I     RF.wt:iKj;ME-JT       Eac:i    rttxpayer    sub- 
ject to  this  section  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,    establish    and    maintain    an    excess 
deductions  account. 

I  2  I  .\dditions  to  account. — 
'i.\i   General  rui-e  -  There  shall  be  added 
to    the   excess    de<Uictlons    account    for   each 
taxable  year   an  amount   equal   to   the   farm 
net  loss 

■■|B)  Exceptions —In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual (Other  than  a  trust)  and.  except 
as  pr.ivlded  in  this  subparagraph.  In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
I  as  defined  In  section  1371  ibi)  subpara- 
graph   (A)    shall   apply   for  a   taxable   year 

ill  only  If  the  taxpayer's  nonfarm  adjust- 
ed gross  Income  for  such  year  exceeds  $50- 

000  and 

'  1 11 1  only  to  the  extent  the  taxpayers  (arm 
net  loss  for  such  year  exceeds  S25.o6o 

This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  an 
electing  small  business  corporation  lor  a  tax- 
able vear  If  on  any  day  of  such  year  a  share- 
holder of  such  corporation  is  an  Individual 
who  for  his  taxable  year  with  which  or  with- 
in which  the  taxable  year  of  the  corporation 
ends,  has  a  farm  net  loss 

"(Cl  Married  individuals — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  jr  wife  who  files  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  amount  specified  In  subparagraph 

1  B)  .  II  shall  be  »25,0O0  in  lieu  of  $50,000,  and 
in  subparagraph  iBiilli  shall  be  »12  500  in 
lieu  of  $25,000  This  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  If  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  does  not 
have  any  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  year 

•iDl     NcNfMlM     ^OJUSTEO    CItOSS     INCOME  — 

P^r  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  non- 
farm  .idJiLsted  gTOR.^  in-ome'  means  adjusted 
gross  income  (taxable  inccm<».  In  the  case  of 
an  electing  small  business  corporation  i  com- 
puted without  regard  to  income  .as  deduc- 
tions KttrlbuUvble  to  the  business  .if  farming 

'i3i  Subtractions  from  AcrorNT — If 
there  Is  any  amount  in  the  excess  deductions 
account  at  the  close  of  any  taxable  year  ide- 
termmed  before  .mv  amount  is  subtracted 
under  this  pitragraph  for  such  yean  there 
shall  be  subtracted  from  the  .account — 

■i.\i  an  account  equal  to  Uie  farm  net 
income  for  such  vear  plus  the  amount  i de- 
termined ad  provided  In  regulations  pre- 
scnbed  by  the  Secrei,iry  or  his  delegate  i  nec- 
essary to  adjust  the  account  for  deductions 
which  did  not  result  in  a  r^uctlon  of  the 
taxpayers  tax  under  this  subtitle  for  the 
taxable  year  or  any  preceding  taxable  vear, 
.and 

iBi  after  applying  paragraph  i2i  or  sub- 
paragraph I  Ai  of  this  paragraph  i as  the  case 
niay  be  >    an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 


amo\int,s  treated,  solely  by  reason  of  the  ap- 
pllo<iiion  of  subsection  ici,  .as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  If  neither 
a  capital  iisset  nor  pn>f)erty  described  :ii 
section  1231 

■|4|  Exception  for  taxpayers  using  cer- 
tain ACCOL-.NTING  METHODS. — 

1.^1  General  ki-i.e-  Except  to  the  i\. 
tent  that  Uie  taxpayer  has  succeeded  to  ,in 
excess  deductions  account  as  provided  in 
paragraph  i  5  i  ,  additions  to  the  excess  deduc- 
tions account  shall  not  oe  required  by  a  tax- 
payer who  elects  t,o  compute  taxable  income 
from  farming  in  by  using  inventories.  ,oid 
ill  I  by  charging  U)  capital  .iccount  all  ex- 
penditures paid  or  incurred  which  are  pro;)- 
erly  chargeable  to  capluil  .iccount  i  includiui; 
such  expenditures  which  the  taxpayer  m,iv, 
under  this  ch.iptfr  i>r  regulations  prescrU)ed 
thereunder,  otherwise  treat  or  elect  to  tre.it 
as  expendlttires  which  .ire  not  chargeable 
to  (Sipital  .vccount  i 

iBi  Time,  manner  and  fffect  of  Eiff- 
TioN — An  election  under  subparagraph  t.\i 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  tiled  within  the 
tune  prescribed  by  law  '  including  extensinn.s 
thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  such  tax- 
able year,  and  shall  be  made  and  riled  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delettate  shidl 
prescribe  by  regulatlon.s  .Such  election  h  .; 
be  blndliik;  on  the  taxpayer  for  such  taxu:):t 
year  and  for  all  sutasetiuent  taxable  years  and 
may  not  be  revoked  except  with  the  cansent 
of  the  Secretary  or   his  delegate 

"lO  Change  of  method  of  accountiijc. 
ETC  — If.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  elec- 
tion made  under  subparagraph  lAi,  a  t.-ix- 
paver  changes  his  method  of  accounting  in 
computing  taxable  Income  from  the  buslner.^ 
of  farming,  such  change  shall  be  treated  u 
having  been  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  for  purposes 
of  section  48I.aii2)  shall  be  treated  a.s  a 
change  not  initiated  by  the  taxpayer 
i5i   Transfer  of  account  — 

■  I  .\  I  Certain  corporate  transactions  —  In 
the  case  of  a  transfer  deacrlbed  m  subsection 
id)i3)  to  which  section  371  lai.  374(a).  or 
381  applies,  the  acquiring  corporation  shall 
succeed  to  and  take  into  account  as  of  the 
close  of  the  day  of  distribution  or  transfer 
the  excess  deductions  account  of  the  tran- 
feror. 

"iB)   Certain  gifts — If — 
"(1|   farm  recapture  property  is  disposed  "1 
by  gilt,  and 

(111  the  potential  gam  i  as  defined  In  sub- 
section leiiS)!  on  farm  recapture  propertv 
disposed  of  by  gift  during  any  one-ye,ir 
period  in  which  any  such  gift  occurs  is  mure 
than  25  percent  of  the  potential  gain  on 
farm  recapture  property  held  by  the  don^T 
Immediately  prior  to  the  first  of  such  gilt.s 
each  donee  of  the  property  shall  sticceeed 
I  at  the  time  the  first  of  such  t;ifts  is  matie 
but  in  an  amount  determined  as  of  the 
close  of  the  donor's  taxable  vear  in  which  the 
first  of  such  gifts  Is  madei  to  the  same  pro- 
ponlon  of  the  donors  excess  deductions  .it- 
count  (determined,  after  the  application  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  with  respect  to  the 
donor  as  of  the  close  of  such  taxable  year!, 
as  the  potential  gain  on  the  property  re- 
ceived by  such  donee  bears  to  the  aggregate 
potential  gain  on  farm  recapture  proper'v 
held  by  the  donor  Immediately  prior  to  the 
first  of  such  gifts 

"(6)  Joint  return  — In  the  case  of  an  ad- 
dition to  nn  excess  deductions  account  for  i 
taxable  year  for  which  a  joint  return  wns 
filed  under  section  6013,  for  any  subsequent 
taxable  year  for  which  a  separate  return 
was  tiled  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
provide  rules  for  allocating  any  remalnuig 
an.ount  of  such  addition  m  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  tnis  section, 

"(Cl  Ordinary  Income  — 

"ill  Ge.neral  rule — -Except  .as  otherwibe 
provided  in  this  section.  It  l.irm  recapiuit 
property  i  as  defined  lii  subsection  lei  ill  i  is 
disposed  of  during  a  taxable  year  beginnms 
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after    December    31.    1969.    the    amount    by 
which— 

■  (  A )  in  the  case  of  a  sale,  exchange,  or  In- 
voluntary conversion,  the  amount  realized,  or 

■  iB)  in  the  case  of  any  other  disposition, 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property, 
exceeds  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  which  is  neither  a  capi- 
tal a.sset  nor  property  described  in  section 
1231  Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  notwith- 
.-.tandiiig  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)    Limitation. — 

"(Ai  Amount  in  excess  deductions  ac- 
count— The  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
treated  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  Is  neither 
a  capjital  asset  nor  property  described  in  sec- 
tion 1231  tor  any  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  in  the  excess  deductions 
account  at  the  clo.se  of  the  taxable  year  after 
applying  .subsection  ib)  i3)  (A). 

■iBi  Dispo.smoNs  taken  into  account. — 
I:  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  which 
paragraph  ( 1  I  applies  is  limited  by  the  appli- 
c.iiion  of  subparagraph  lAi.  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  in  respect  of  such  dispositions 
mud  m  such  amounts)  as  provided  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

'(C)  Special  rule  for  dispositions  of 
land.  -  In  applying  subparagraph  (A),  any 
gain  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  land  shall  be 
taken  into  account  only  to  the  extent  of  its 
potential  gam  las  defined  in  subsection 
le) (5 )  I 

■(d)    Exceptions  and  Special  Rules. — 
(1)    Gifts. — .Subsection  (c)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  a  disposition  by  gift. 

■i2)  Transfer  at  death. — Except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  691  (relating  to  income  in 
respect  of  a  decedent),  subsection  (c)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  transfer  at  death, 

i3i  Certain  corporate  transactions. — If 
the  basis  of  property  In  the  hands  of  a  trans- 
teree  is  determined  by  reference  to  Its  basis 
111  the  hands  of  the  transferor  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  section  332.  351,  361.  371 
( a  I  ,  or  374 1  a ) ,  t  hen  the  amount  of  gain  taken 
iiiio  account  by  the  transferor  under  subsec- 
tion (C)il)  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
gran  recognized  to  the  transferor  on  the 
transfer  of  such  property  (determined  with- 
oiit  regard  to  this  section).  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  a  dlspwsltlon  to  an  orga- 
nization I  other  than  a  cooperative  described 
in  section  521 1  which  is  exempt  from  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter, 

•(4)  Like  kind  exchanges:  involuntary 
(INVERSION.  ETC — If  property  is  disposed  of 
and  gam  determined  without  regard  to  this 
.section  I  IS  not  recognized  in  whole  or  In  part 
under  .section  1031  or  1033,  then  the  amount 
c:  gain  taken  into  account  by  the  transferor 
under  .subsection  (c)(1)  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of — - 

(A)  the  amount  of  gain  recognized  on 
such  disposition  i  determined  without  regard 
to  tills  section  i  ,  plus 

'■(B)  the  fair  market  value  of  property  ac- 
quired with  respect  to  which  no  gain  Is  recog- 
iii/ed  tinder  subparagraph  (A),  but  which  is 
not  farm  recapture  property. 
(5)   Partnerships — • 

"(A)  In  general  — In  the  case  of  a  partner- 
si. ip.  each  partner  shall  take  into  accouni 
st-paratively  his  distributive  share  of  the  part- 
nership s  !arm  net  losses,  gains  from  dis- 
positions of  farm  recapture  property,  and 
other  Items  in  applying  this  section  to  the 
p.irtner 

(B)  Transfers  to  partnerships. — If  farm 
recaptxire  property  is  contributed  to  a  part- 
nership and  gain  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  this  section)  is  not  recognized  under 
section  721.  then  the  amount  of  gain  taken 
into  account  by  the  transferor  under  subsec- 
tion (ciil)  shall  not  exceed  the  excess  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  farm  recapture  prop- 
erty transferred  over  the  fair  market  value 
o:    the   partnership   interest   attributable   to 


such  property.  If  the  partnership  agreement 
provides  f6r  an  allocation  of  gain  to  the  con- 
tributing partner  with  respect  to  farm  recap- 
ture property  contributed  to  the  partnership 
(as  provided  in  section  704(c)  i2).  the  part- 
nership Interest  of  the  contributing  partner 
s]|^ll  be  deemed  to  be  attributable  to  such 
property, 

"(6)  Property  transferred  to  controlled 
corporations, — Except  for  transactions  de- 
.scrlbed  In  subsection  (b)  (5)  (A),  in  the  case 
of  a  transfer,  described  In  paragraph  (3), 
of  farm  recapture  property  to  a  corporation, 
stock  or  securities  received  by  a  transferor  In 
the  exchange  shall  be  farm  recapture  prop- 
ertv to  the  extent  attributable  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  farm  recapture  property  (or. 
In  the  case  of  land,  if  less,  the  adjusted  basis 
plus  the  potential  gain  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (e)  (5)  )  on  farm  recapture  property) 
contributed  to  the  corporation  by  such 
transferor, 

"(e)  Definitions, — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Farm  recapture  property, — The  term 
'farm  recapture  property'  means — 

"(A)  any  property  i other  than  section 
1250  property)  described  m  paragraph  (1) 
(relating  to  btisiness  property  held  for  more 
than  6  months),  (3)  (relating  to  livestock), 
or  (4)  (relating  to  an  unharvested  crop)  of 
section  1231  lb)  which  is  or  has  been  used  in 
the  trade  or  buslne.ss  of  farming  by  the 
taxpayer  or  by  a  transferor  in  a  transaction 
described  in  subsection  (  b  i  ( 5 ) .  and 

'•(B)  any  property  the  basis  of  which  in 
the  hand  of  the  taxpayer  Is  determined  with 
reference  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  property 
which  was  farm  recapture  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer  within  the  meaning 
of  subparagraph  (  A  i . 

"(2)  Farm  net  loss. — The  term  farm  net 
loss'  means  the  amount  by  which — 

"(A)  the  deductions  allowed  or  allowable 
by  this  chapter  which  are  directly  connected 
with  the  carrying  on  of  the  trade  or  business 
of  farming,  exceed 

"(B)  the  gross  Income  derived  from  such 
trade  or  business.  Gains  and  losses  on  the 
disposition  of  farm  recapture  property  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1231(a)  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  section  or  section 
1245(a))    shall   not  be   taken    into   account. 

"(3)  Farm  net  income. — The  term  farm 
net  income'  means  the  amount  by  which  the 
amount  referred  to  in  paragraph  i2iiB) 
exceeds  the  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)(A). 

"(4)    Trade  or  business  of  farming  — 

"(A)  Horse  racing. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer engaged  In  the  raising  of  horses,  the 
term  'trade  or  business  of  farming'  Includes 
the  racing  of  horses. 

"(B)  Several  businesses  of  farming. — If  a 
taxpayer  is  engaged  in  more  than  one  trade 
or  business  of  farming,  all  such  trades  and 
businesses  shall  be  treated  as  one  trade  or 
business. 

"(5)  Potential  gain. — The  term  potential 
gain"  means  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  property  over  its 
adjusted  basis,  but  limited  in  the  case  of 
land  to  the  extent  of  the  deductions  allow- 
able in  respect  to  such  land  under  sections 
175  (relating  to  soil  and  water  conservation 
expenditures)  and  182  (relating  to  expendi- 
tures by  farmers  for  clearing  land)  for  the 
taxable  year  and  the  4  preceding  taxable 
years." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  301(b)  (1 )  (B)  (11)  (relating  to 
corporate  distributions  of  property)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  1250(a)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1250(a),  1251(c),  or 
1252(a)". 

(2)  Section  301(d)  (2)  (B)  (relating  to  the 
basis  of  property  distributed  by  a  corpora- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  1250 
(a)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1250(a), 
1251(c).  or  1252(a)". 


(3)  Section  312(c)  (3)  (relating  to  adjust- 
ment to  corporate  earnings  and  profits)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""or  1250(a)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1250(a) ,  1251(c),  or 
1252(a)". 

(4  I  Section  341(e)  (12)  (relating  to  nonap- 
plicatlon  of  section  1245(a)  with  respect  to 
collapsible  corporations)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  1250(a)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1250(a).  1251(c).  and  1252(a)". 

I  5)  Section  453(d)  (4)  IB)  (relating  to  dis- 
tribution of  Installment  obligations  under 
certain  liquidations)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  1250(a)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof "1250(a) , 1251ic)  .  or  1252(ai". 

(6)  Section  751  (Cl  (relating  to  unrealized 
receivables  in  partnership  transactions )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  -section  1250 
property  (as  defined  in  section  1250(c)  )"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".section  1250  prop- 
erty (as  defined  in  section  1250(c)  i,  farm  re- 
capture property  (as  defined  in  section  1251 
(e)(1)),  axid  farm  land  ( as  defined  In  section 
1252(a)  I  ":  and  by  striking  out  "1250(a)  "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1250(ai.  1251(C), 
or  1252(a)  ". 

(7)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  TV  of 
subchapter  P  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.   1251.  Grain  from  disposition  of  prop- 
erty   used    in    farming    where 
farm  losses  offset  nonfarm  In- 
come." 
(c)    Effective     Dates. — The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1969. 
Sec  212    Livestock. 

(a)    Depreciation  Recapture. — 

(1)  General  rule. — Section  1245ia)(2) 
(relating  to  recomputed  basis  with  respect  to 
gain  from  disposition  of  certain  depreciable 
property)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""or" 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  lAi.  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following: 

"(Cl  vrtth  respect  to  livestock,  its  adjusted 
basis  recomputed  by  adding  thereto  all  ad- 
justments attrlbtitable  to  periods  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  or" 

(2)  Conforming  amendment — Section 
1245(a)(3)  (relating  to  section  1245  prop- 
erty) is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other 
than  livestock)  ". 

(3)  Effective  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1969 

lb)  Livestock  Used  in  Trade  or  Busi- 
ness.— 

(1)  Amendment  OF  section  1231. — Section 
1231(b)(3)  (relating  to  property  used  In  a 
Trade  or  business)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■  (  3  )   Livestock. — Stich  term  includes — 

"(A)  cattle  and  horses,  regardless  of  age, 
held  by  the  taxpayer  for  draft,  breeding, 
dairy,  or  sporting  purposes,  and  held  by  him 
for  24  months  or  more  from  the  date  of 
acquisition,  and 

"(Bi  other  livestock,  regardless  of  age, 
held  by  the  taxpayer  for  draft,  breeding, 
dairy,  or  sporting  purposes,  and  held  by  him 
for  12  months  or  more  from  the  date  of 
acquisition. 

Stich  term  does  not  include  poultry." 

(2)  Effectivi:  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  live- 
stock acquired  after  December  31.  1969. 

( c )  Exchanges  of  Livestock  of  Different 
Sexes. — 

( 1 )  Not  to  be  treated  as  like  kind  ex- 
changes.—Section  1031  ( relating  to  exchange 
of  property  held  for  productive  use  or  for  in- 
vestment) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   new  subsection: 

"(el  Exchanges  of  Luxstock  of  Different 
Sexes. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  live- 
stock of  different  sexes  are  not  property  of 
a  like  kind."' 

(2)  Eftectivk:       date. — TTie       amendment 
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madp  by  paragraph  '  1  i  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  to  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  applies 

Sec  313  DiDCt-rioNs  Attrib't»bi.e  to  AfTtv!- 
TIES  NOT  Engaged  in  roa  PRorrr 
a  I  OENEaAL  Rt'LE  -  -Part  VI  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  /relating  to  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals  and  forporatlons)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUriwtnij  new  section 

"Sec  183  AcTivrriEs  not  Engaged  in  roR 
PRonr 
"(»»  Oeneral  Rri.E  In  the  case  of  an 
activity  eni?age<l  In  by  an  Individual  or  an 
electing  small  business  corporation  i  a.s  de- 
flned  in  section  I37lib)).  if  such  activity 
Is  not  eni^aged  In  for  profit,  no  deduction 
attributable  to  such  activity  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  chapter  except  a.s  provided  In 
this  section 

'  bi  Deductions  Allowable —In  the  case 
of  an  activity  not  engaged  in  for  profit  to 
which  subsection  ai  applies,  there  shall  be 
allowed 

III  the  deductions  which  would  be  al- 
lowable under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  without  regard  to  whethe'  or  not  such 
activity  Is  engaged  in  for  profit,  and 

2>  >i  deduction  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  deductions  which  would  be  allowibie  un- 
der thj4. chapter  for  the  taxable  year  only  If 
&uch  activity  were  engaged  In  for  profit,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  grr>s«  in-ome  de- 
rived from  such  activity  for  the  tax.ible  year 
exceeds  the  deductions  allowable  by  reason 
of  paragraph  i  1 1 

"ici  -AcTivpTY  Not  Engaged  in  for  PRorrr 
Defined  For  purposes  of  thl?  section  the 
term  activity  not  engaged  In  for  profit  means 
any  activity  other  than  one  with  respect  to 
which  deductions  are  allivwatale  for  the  •  tx- 
able  year  under  section  162  or  under  para- 
graph I  1  I  or  I  3i  of  section  212 

■■(di  pREsijiPnoN  -  If  the  gross  Income 
derived  from  an  activity  for  2  or  more  of  the 
taxable  years  In  the  per'.ixl  of  5  consecutive 
taxable  years  which  ends  with  the  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  deductions  attributable  to 
such  activity  (determined  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  such  activity  is  en.<aged  In 
for  profit),  then,  unless  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  establishes  to  the  contrary  buch  ac- 
tivity should  be  presumed  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year  to  be  an 
activity  engaged  In  for  profl'  In  the  case  of 
an  activity  which  consists  In  major  part,  of 
the  breeding,  training,  showing  jr  racing  of 
horses,  the  preceding  sentence  ih.ii:  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  the  period  of  7  consecu- 
tive taxable  years  for  the  period  of  5  consecu- 
tive taxable  years  " 

lb)  Technical  Amendment — Section  270 
(relating  to  limitation  on  deductions  allow- 
able to  cert.aln  Individuals  i  Is  repealed 
(CI  Clerical  Amenoicents. — 
I  1  I  The  table  o;  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  theretif  the  following  new 
Item 

"Sec  183  Activities  not  engaged  In  for  prc^t  " 
1 2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  I  is  amended  by 
strlltlng  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
270 

(3l  Section  6504  relating  to  cr-jss  refer- 
ences! Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  sectl  jn  270 

(d)  Ettective  Date — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,   1969 

Sbc  214  Gain  Prom  DisPosmoN  o»  Farm 
L.and 
(a)  In  Gener.vl  —Part  IV  of  subchapter  P 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  special  rules  for  de- 
termining capital  gains  and  losses  i  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  section  1251  (added  by 
section  211  of  thla  Acti  the  following  new 
section: 


■Set    1252    Oain  From  DtsposmoN  or  Farm 

I  ..and 
■■(»)    Oenerai.  RrLE  — 

"(1)  Ordinary  in(  omb  Except  as  other- 
wise pruvlrteil  in  this  section  If  farm  land 
which  the  taxpayer  haA  held  for  leas  than 
10  years  l.s  disposed  of  during  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1969.  the  lower 
of— 

"(A)  the  applicable  percentage  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  deductions  allowed  under  sec- 
tions 175  (relating  to  soil  and  water  con- 
servation expenditures!  and  183  (relating  to 
expenditures  by  farmers  for  clearing  land) 
for  expenditures  made  by  the  taxpayer  after 
December  31,  1969.  with  respect  to  the  farm 
land  or 

"  I  B  I   the  excess  of — 

"(li  the  amount  realized  (in  the  case  of  a 
sale  exchange,  or  Involuntary  conversion),  or 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  farm  land  (In 
the  case   of   any  other  disposition),   over 

"111)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  land, 
shall  be  treated  .is  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which  Is  neither  a  capital 
asset  nor  property  described  In  .section  1231 
Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  ex- 
cept that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
extent  section   1251   applies  to  such  gain 

"i2(  Farm  land  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  farm  land'  means  any  land 
with  re.-,pect  Ui  which  deductions  have  been 
allowed  under  sections  175  (relating  to  soil 
and  water  conservation  expenditures)  or  183 
relating  to  expenditures  by  farmers  for 
clearing  land  i 

"(  3  I  Applicable  percentage,  -Per  purposes 
of  this  section — 

The  applicable 
percentage  Is — 
•  If  the  farm  land  Is  disposed  of  - 
Within  5  years  after  the  date 

It   was   acquired    .      .    100  percent. 

Within   the  sixth   year  after 

it   was   acquired      ...  80  percent. 

Within      the     seventh      year 

after  It  was  acquired-    60  percent. 

Within      the      eighth      year 

after    It   was   acquired 40  percent. 

Within  the  ninth  year  after 

It   was   acquired- 20  pjercent. 

10  years  or  more  years  after 

It   was   acquired 0  percent. 

(bi  -Spbtial  ai-LE3— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  .Secretiiry  or  hla  delegate. 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section  124S 
shall  be  applied  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion  • 

(  b)  Clerical  Amendment  —  The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IV  of  subchapter  P  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

•Sec.  1252   Gain  from  the  disposition  of  farm 
land  " 

ic)      Eftective     Date, — The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years   beginning  after   December   31.    1969. 
Sec     215      Crop    Insurance    Proceeds. 

(ai  Year  in  Which  Inclideo  in  Income  — 
Section  451  (relating  to  general  rule  for  tax- 
able year  of  inclusion)  Is  amended  by  bidding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section 

"id»  Special  Rile  for  Crop  Insitrance 
Prcheeds  In  the  case  of  insurance  proceeds 
received  .la  a  result  of  destruction  or  damage 
to  crops,  a  taxpayer  reporting  on  the  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements  method  of  ac- 
counting may  elect  to  Include  such  proceeds 
In  income  for  the  taxable  year  following  the 
tax:ible  year  of  destruction  or  damage  if  he 
establishes  that,  under  his  practice,  income 
from  such  crops  would  have  been  reported  in 
a  following  taxable  year  An  election  under 
this  subsection  tor  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes." 

(b)      Effective     Date. --The     amendment 


made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  the  date  of  iiie 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec   216    Capttauzation  of  Costs  or  Pi.ant- 

INC         AND         DrVELOPlNG         CiTRr, 

Groves 
(a)  Requirement  of  Capitalization. — Part 
IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1   i  relating'  t  i 
Items  not  deductible)   Is  amended  by  addii  l- 
after  section   277    (added   by   section   121   im 
(3i    of  this  Act  I    the  following  new  sect),  n 
"Sec    278    Capital  ExPENDrrt'RES  iNrvRRtn  tv 
Planting  and  De%tlopinc  Citris 
Groves. 

"(ai  General  Rule —Except  as  proMdcrt 
In  subsection  (b).  any  amount  (allowable  ,,-; 
a  deduction  without  regard  to  this  sectiu'i 
which  Is  attributable  to  the  planting,  culti- 
vation, maintenance,  or  development  of  rhv 
citrus  grove  (or  part  thereof),  and  which  s 
Incurred  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  tux- 
able  year  beginning  with  the  taxable  year  :i 
which  the  trees  were  planted,  shall  ;..- 
charged  t-o  capital  account.  For  purposes  r 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  portion  of  a  c:'- 
rus  grove  planted  In  one  taxable  year  sh  •  i 
be  treated  separately  from  the  portion  >(f 
such  grove  planted  In  another  taxable  vca- 

"lb)  Exceptions — Subsection  la)  shall  ;;  • 
apply  to  amounts  allowable  as  deductlo  .- 
(Without  regard  to  this  section),  and  ii-- 
trlbutable  to  a  citrus  grove  lor  part  thereon 
Which  was: 

"(1)  replanted  after  having  been  lost  r 
damaged  i  while  In  the  hands  of  the  t.,\- 
payeri.  by  reason  of  freeze,  disease,  drought. 
pests  or  casualty,  or 

"(2)  planted  or  replanted  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  section." 

(bi  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  I 
sections  for  such  part  IX  la  amended  by  ati;- 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  !u  ..• 
Item: 

"Sec    278    Capital   expenditures   Incurred     n 

planting  and  developing  cltr  ;- 

groves." 

(c)     Effectut:     Date. — The     amendmen- 5 

made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxab:  ■ 

years  beginning  after  December  31.  1969. 

SiTBrrrLE  C — Interest 
Sec    22J^  Interest. 

(ai  Limitation  on  Interest  Deduct:  ■. 
Attributable  to  Investment  Indebtedness 
Section  163  (relating  to  interest)  Is  amencit  ' 
by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  (ei,  an  ; 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow - 
iin;  new  subsection: 

■id)    Limitation  on  Interest  on  Invest- 

MKNT  I.NOF:bTEDNES.S    — 

I  1 )  In  general  —In  the  case  of  a  taxpav-r 
other  than  a  corporation,  the  amount  of  in- 
vestment Interest  las  defined  In  paragrap;. 
i3i  iD)  I  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduct !<  :i 
tinder  this  chapter  shall  be  limited,  in  i!.> 
foil((wing  order,  to — 

"(A  I    $25  000    (S12.500.    In    the    case    o!    ,. 
separate    return    by    a    married    Individual  i 
plus 

iB)    the  amount   of   the   net   investment 
Income    las   defined    in    paragraph    (3)iAii 
plus 

"(C)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  bv 
which  'he  net  long-term  capital  gain  p.\ceeds 
the  net  short-term  capital  loss  for  the  taxable 
year,  plus 

"(D)  one- half  of  the  amount  by  which 
investment  Intere.^t  exceeds  the  .s,im  of  the 
amounts  described  in  subparagraphs  i:\i. 
iB) .  and    (Ci 

In  the  case  of  a  trust,  the  $25,000  amount 
specified  In  subparagraph  lAi  and  m  para- 
graph i2i(A)  shall  be  zero  In  determinii.e 
The  amount  de.scribed  In  subparagraph  ((' 
oiilv  gains  and  losses  attributable  to  the  di.-- 
position  of  property  held  for  investment  shai: 
be  taken  Into  account. 

"(2)  Carryover  of  disallowed  investment 
intexest  — 
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"(A I  In  general. — The  amount  of  dlsal- 
;.>wed  Investment  interest  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  treated  as  investment  Interest 
paid  or  accrued  In  the  succeeding  taxable 
\car  The  amount  of  the  Interest  so  treated 
which  is  allowable  as  a  deduction  by  reason 
t  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  for 
,ny  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of 
he  amount  by  which — 

ill    the  net  Investment  Incoime  for  such 
•axable  year  plus  $25,000.  exceeds 

•111)  the  Investment  Interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued during  iuch  taxable  year  (determined 
uithout  regard  to  this  paragraph)  or  $25,000 
whichever  Is  greater 

••(B)  Reduction  for  capital  gain  dedtjc- 
rioN. — If — 

"iD  an  amount  of  dlsallo'wed  investment 
merest  treated  under  subparagraph  (A)  as 
■  nvestment  Interest  paid  or  accrued  In  the 
t.ixable  year  Is  not  allowable  as  a  deduction 
:or  such  taxable  year  by  reason  of  the  second 
sentence  of  subparagraph   (A),  and 

•  ( in  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  a  deduction 
inder  section  1202  for  such  taxable  year 
whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  claims  such 
deduction) ,  the  amount  of  such  disallowed 
investment  Interest  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion allowable  under  section  1202. 

••(3)  DETiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

•'(A)  Net  investment  income. — The  term 
net  Investment  income'  means  the  excess  of 
investment  Income  over  Investment  expenses. 

"(B)  Investment  income. — The  term  'In- 
vestment Income'  means — 

■■i\)  the  gross  Income  from  Interest,  divi- 
dends, rents,  and  royalties. 

"(11)  the  net  short-term  capital  gain  at- 
tributable to  the  disposition  of  property  held 
for  investment,  and 

"(111)  any  amount  treated  under  sections 
1245  and  1250  Eis  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which  Is  neither  a  capital 
is.set  nor  property  described  In  section  1231, 
;)ut  only  to  the  extent  such  Income,  gain, 
.tnd  amounu  are  not  derived  from  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business. 

'•  ( C )  Investment  expenses. — The  term  'in- 
\estment  expenses'  means  the  deductions  al- 
lowable under  sections  164(a)  (1)  or  (2),  166, 
167,  171.  212,  or  611  directly  connected  with 
•he  production  of  Investment  Income.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  deduction 
llowable  under  section  167  with  respect  to 
(ny  property  may  be  treated  as  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  allowable  had  the 
raxpaver  depreciated  with  property  under  the 
-tralpht  line  method  for  each  taxable  year 
of  Its  useful  life  for  which  the  taxpayer  has 
neld  the  property,  and  the  deduction  allow- 
;ble  under  section  611  with  respect  to  any 
property  may  be  treated  as  the  amount 
.vhlch  would  have  been  allowable  had  the 
■axpayer  determined  the  deduction  under 
lotion  611  without  regard  to  section  613  for 
each  taxable  year  for  which  the  taxpayer  has 
iield  the  property. 

••(D)  Investment  interest. — The  term  'in- 
vestment interest'  means  interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued on  indebtedness  incurred  or  continued 
'o  purchase  or  carry  property  held  for  in- 
vestment. 

"(E)  Disallowed  investment  intekxst. — 
The  term  'disallowed  Investment  Interest' 
:iieans  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
imount  not  allowable  as  a  deduction  solely 
bv  reason  of  the  limitations  In  paragraphs 
(i)  and  (2) (A). 

"(4)    Special  rules. — 

"( A  )  Property  strBJEcr  to  net  lease. — ^Por 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  property  subject 
•o  a  lease  shall  be  treated  as  property  held 
:or  investment,  and  not  as  property  used  In  a 
trade  or  business,  for  a  taxable  year,  If — 

"(1)  for  such  taxable  year  the  sum  of  the 
deductions  with  respect  to  such  property 
which  are  allowable  solely  by  reason  of  sec- 
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tlon  162  Is  less  than  15  percent  of  the  rental 
Income  produced  by  such  property,  or 

"(11)  the  lessor  Is  either  guaranteed  a  spec- 
ified return  or  is  guaranteed  In  whole  or  in 
part  against  loss  of  Income. 

"(B)  Partnerships. — In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, each  partner  shall,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, take  Into  account  separately  his  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  partnership's  invest- 
ment Interest  and  the  other  Items  of  Income 
and  expense  taken  Into  account  under  this 
subsection. 

"(C)  Shareholders  of  electing  small 
business  corporations. — In  the  case  of  an 
electing  small  business  corporation  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1371  (b) ) ,  the  investment  In- 
terest paid  or  accrued  by  such  corporation 
and  the  other  items  of  Income  and  expense 
which  would  be  taken  Into  account  if  this 
subsection  applied  to  such  corporation  shall, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  be  treated  as  Investment 
Interest  paid  or  accrued  by  the  shareholders 
of  such  corporation  and  as  Items  of  such 
shareholders,  and  shall  be  apportioned  pro 
rata  among  such  shareholders  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  section  1374(c)(1). 

"(D)  Construction  interest. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  interest  paid  or 
accrued  on  Indebtedness  incurred  or  con- 
tinued In  the  construction  of  property  to  be 
used  In  a  trade  or  business  shall  not  be 
treated  as  Investment  Interest. 

"(5)  Capital  gains. — For  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 1201(b)  (relating  to  alternative  capital 
gains  tax).  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for 
capital  gains),  and  57(a)(9)  (relating  to 
treatment  of  capital  gains  as  a  tax  prefer- 
ence), an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
Investment  Interest  which  Is  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  this  chapter  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  other  dispo- 
sition of  property  which  Is  neither  a  capital 
asset  nor  property  described  In  section  1231. 

"(6)  Exceptions. — This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  Investment  Inter- 
est, Investment  Income,  and  Investment  ex- 
penses attributable  to  a  specific  Item  of  prop- 
erty. If  the  Indebtedness  with  respect  to  such 
property — 

"(A)   Is  for  a  specified  term,  and 

"(B)  was  Incurred  before  December  17. 
1969,  or  Is  Incurred  after  December  16,  1969, 
pursuant  to  a  written  contract  or  commit- 
ment which,  on  such  date  and  at  all  times 
thereafter  prior  to  the  Incurring  of  such  in- 
debtedness.  Is  binding  on   the  taxpayer." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1971. 

Subtitle  D — Moving  Expenses 

Sec.  231.  Moving  Expenses. 

(a)    Deductions  for   Moving   Expenses. — 
Section  217  (relating  to  moving  expenses)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  217.  Moving  Expenses. 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed — There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  moving  expenses  paid 
or  Incurred  during  the  taxable  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  commencement  of  work  by 
the  taxpayer  as  an  employee  or  as  a  self- 
employed  Individual  at  a  new  principal  place 
of  work. 

"(b)  DEFiNrnoN  OF  Moving  Expenses. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'moving  expenses'  means  only 
the  reasonable  expenses — 

"(A)  of  moving  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  from  the  former  residence  to  the 
new  residence, 

"(B)  of  traveling  (Including  meals  and 
lodging)  from  the  former  residence  to  the 
new  place  of  residence. 

"(C)  of  traveling  (Including  meals  and 
lodging),  after  obtaining  employment,  from 
the  former  residence  to  the  general  location 
of  the  new  principal  place  of  work  and  re- 


turn, for  the  principal  purpose  of  searching 
for  a  new  residence. 

"(D)  of  meals  and  lodging  while  occupying 
temporary  quarters  In  the  general  location  of 
the  new  principal  pltice  of  work  during  any 
period  of  30  consecutive  days  after  obtaining 
employment,  or 

"(E)  constituting  qualified  residence  sale. 
purchase,  or  lease  expenses. 

"(2)  Qualified  residence  sale,  etc.,  ex- 
penses.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(E), 
the  term  •qualified  residence  sale,  purchase, 
or  lease  expenses'  means  only  reasonable  ex- 
penses Incident  to — 

"(A)  the  sale  or  exchange  by  the  taxpayer 
or  his  spouse  of  the  taxpayer's  former  resi- 
dence (not  including  expenses  for  work  per- 
formed on  such  residence  in  order  to  assist  In 
its  sale)  which  (but  for  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (e)  )  would  be  taken  Into  account 
In  determining  the  amount  realized  on  the 
sale  or  exchange. 

"(B)  the  purchase  by  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse  of  a  new  residence  In  the  general  lo- 
cation of  the  new  principal  place  of  work 
which  (but  for  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (e))  would  be  taken  Into  account  In 
determining — 

"(1)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  new  resi- 
dence, or 

"(11)  the  cost  of  a  loan  (but  not  including 
any  amounts  which  represent  payments  or 
prepayments  of  Interest ) , 

"(C)  the  settlement  of  an  unexpired  lease 
held  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  on  prop- 
erty used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  former  resi- 
dence, or 

"(D)  the  acquisition  of  a  lease  by  the  tax- 
payer or  his  spouse  on  property  used  by  the 
taxpayer  as  his  new  residence  In  the  general 
location  of  the  new  principal  place  of  work 
(not  Including  amounts  which  are  payments 
or  prepayments  of  rent) . 
"(3)  Limitations. — 

"(A)  Dollar  limits. — The  aggregate 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  in  connection  with  a  commence- 
ment of  work  which  is  attributable  to  ex- 
penses described  In  subparagraph  (C)  or  (D) 
of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed  $1,000.  The 
aggregate  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  which  is  attributable  to 
qualified  residence  sale,  purchase,  or  lease 
expenses  shall  not  exceed  $2,500,  reduced  by 
the  aggregate  amount  so  allowable  which  Is 
attributable  to  exp>enses  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (C)   or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  Husband  and  wife. — If  a  husband  and 
•wife  both  commence  •work  at  a  new  principal 
place  of  work  within  the  same  general  loca- 
tion, subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied  as 
If  there  was  only  one  commencement  of  work. 
In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  filing  sep- 
arate returns,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  '$600'  for  '$1,000',  and 
by  substituting  '$1,250'  for  $2,500', 

"(C)  Individuals  other  than  taxpater. — 
In  the  case  of  any  Individual  other  than  the 
taxpayer,  expenses  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  only  If  such  In- 
dU-ldual  has  both  the  former  residence  and 
the  new  residence  as  his  principal  place  of 
abode  and  is  a  member  of  the  taxpayer's 
household. 

"(c)  Conditions  fob  Allowance. — No  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  this  section 
unless — 

•'(1)  the  taxpayer's  new  principal  place  of 
work — 

"(A)  is  at  least  50  miles  farther  from  his 
former  residence  than  was  his  former  prin- 
cipal place  of  work,  or 

"(B)    If  he  had  no  former  principal  place 
of  work,  is  at  least  50  miles  from  his  former 
residence,  and 
"(2)  either — 

"(A)  during  the  12-month  period  Immedi- 
ately following  his  arrival  in  the  general  loca- 
tion of  his  new  principal  place  of  work,  the 
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taxpayer  Is  a  full-time  employe*.  In  such  gen- 
eral location,  during  at  least  39  weeks,  or 

I  B  I  during  the  24-month  period  Immedi- 
ately following  hl.s  .-irrlval  in  the  general  I.icm- 
tlon  of  his  new  principal  place  >f  work,  the 
taxpayer  l.s  a  full-time  employee  or  performs 
services  as  a  Felf-employed  Individual  on  a 
full-time  basis  .n  such  gener.il  location,  dur- 
ing at  least  78  weeks,  of  which  not  less  than 
?P  weeks  are  during  the  12-month  perkxl 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  ■  A) 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  ,1].  the  distance 
between  two  points  shall  be  the  shortest  of 
the  more  commonly  traveled  routes  between 
such  two  fKilnts 

"id  I  RtLts  poR  Application  of  SuBsec- 
Tio.v    ,cm2i   -  - 

'■il»  The  condition  of  .subsection  (c»(2l 
shall  not  apply  if  the  taxpayer  Is  unable  to 
satisfy  such  condition  by  reason  of — 

1.^1    death  or  dl.sablllty.  or 

iBi  Involuntary  separation  i  other  than 
for  willful  ml.sconducti  from  the  service  of. 
or  transfer  for  the  benefit  of,  an  employer 
after  obtaining  full-time  employment  In 
which  the  taxpayer  could  re.'.5onably  have 
been  expected  to  satisfy  such  condition 

"(2i  If  a  taxpayer  has  not  satisfied  the 
condition  of  subsection  icm2i  before  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  (including  extensl<ms 
thereof  for  filing  the  return  tor  the  taxable 
v«ar  rUuing;  which  he  paid  or  Incurred  mov- 
Ittg  ex4)«ases  which  would  otherwise  be  de- 
ductible under  this  section,  but  may  snll 
satisfy  such  condition,  then  such  expenses 
may  lat  the  election  of  the  taxpayer!  be 
deducted  for  such  taxable  year  notwith- 
standing subsection  10(2) 
•■(3)    If— 

lAi  for  anv  taxable  vear  moving  ex- 
penses have  been  deducted  In  accordance 
with  the  rule  provided  in  paragraph  i2i    and 

iB)  the  condition  of  subsection  ich2) 
cannot  be  satisfied  at  the  close  of  a  subse- 
cjient   tax.^ble  year. 

then  an  -uiiuunt  equal  to  the  e.xpenses  which 
were  so  deducted  snail  be  included  in  gross 
income  for  the  first  such  subsequent  taxable 
year 

"(Ci  DtNi.^L  OF  Double  Benefit  —The 
amount  realized  un  the  ,^:e  of  the  residence 
described  In  subparagraph  lAi  of  subsection 
'bi  21  shall  not  be  decreased  by  the  amount 
of  any  expenses  described  in  such  i?ubpara- 
graph  which  are  allowed  as  a  deduction  un- 
der subsect.oii  ai,  .md  the  basis  .,{  a  resi- 
dence described  In  subparagraph  iB)  )f  sub- 
section ibi  .2i  shall  not  be  Increased  by  the 
amoun'  of  anv  expenses  described  In  such 
subparagraph  which  are  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tii-.n  under  subsection  la^  This  .subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  exi>ensea  with  respect 
to  which  an  amount  Is  included  in  gross  in- 
come under  subsection  i  d  i  i  3  i 

"(fl  Rules  for  Self-Employed  Individ- 
uals.— 

■•(I)  I>EFiNiTioN  — For  purpt^ses  of  this 
section,  the  term  self-employed  individual" 
means  an  Individual  who  performs  personal 
services — 

"(A)  as  the  owner  of  the  entire  Interest  in 
an   unincorporated    trade   or   business,   or 

•'iBi  as  a  partner  In  a  partnership  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  or  business 

"1 2 1  Rule  for  apphc\tion  of  subsections 
(bill)  ic)  AND  (01  —For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraphs .Ci  and  iDi  of  subsection  ibi 
ill  an  individual  who  commences  work  at 
a  new  principal  place  of  work  as  a  self-em- 
ployed individual  shall  be  treated  as  having 
obtained  emplovment  when  he  has  made  sub- 
stantial arrangements  to  commence  such 
work 

gi  Regulations —The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  ;^hall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. ■■ 

lb)  Inclusion  in  Gross  Income  op  Moving 
Expense  Reimburse.ments  — Part  11  of  sub- 
chapter   B   uf    chapter    1    ,  relating    to    items 


specifically  included  in  gross  Income  i  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  81  the  fol- 
lowing new  section 

Sec      82      REI.MBtRSE.MENT     FOR     EXPENSES    OP 
MoVINC. 

"TTiere  shall  be  includefl  In  gross  income 
I  as  compensation  for  servlcesi  .inv  amount 
received  or  accnied,  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
an  individual  as  a  payment  for  or  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  of  moving  from  one  resi- 
dence to  another  residence  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  employment  or  self-employment  ' 
ici  Conforming  Amendments  — 
I  1 )  The  table  of  secl4ons  (or  part  II  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing It  the  end  thereof  the  fdlowlng  .-lew 
Item 

Sec    82    Reimbursement      of     Moving      Ex- 
peives  " 

i2i  Section  1001  (relating  to  determina- 
tion of  amount  and  recognition  of  gain  or 
loss)  IS  amended  by  adding  after  subsec- 
tion te)  (as  added  by  section  516(ai  of  this 
Act)    tne   following   new   subsection 

■■(f>    Cross  Reference  — 

"For  treatment  of  certain  expenses  Inci- 
dent to  the  sale  of  a  residence  which  were 
deducted  as  moving  expen.ses  by  the  tax- 
payer or  his  spouse  under  section  217!a), 
see  section  217(e)  " 

.31  Section  lOlSic)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"ici    Cross  References  — 

"i  1 )  For  treatment  of  certain  expenses  In- 
cident to  the  purchase  of  a  residence  which 
were  deducted  as  moving  expenses  by  the 
taxpaver  or  his  spouse  under  section  2i7iai. 
see  section  217(e) 

■•i2i  For  treatment  of  separate  mineral 
Interests  as  one  propertv.  see  section  614" 

I  d  I  Ekfective  Dates  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  applv  to  'axable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969.  ex- 
cept that — 

111  section  217  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  laji  amended  bv  sub.sectlon  la)  ) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  item  to  the  extent 
that  the  taxpayer  received  or  accrued  reim- 
bursement or  other  expen.se  allowance  for 
such  item  in  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 
before  December  :JI  u»«9  which  was  not 
included  In  his  gross  incume.   and 

i2)  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  i  at  the  election  of  the  tax- 
paver  made  at  such  time  and  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
pre.scribesi  with  respect  to  moving  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  before  July  1.  1970.  m  con- 
nection With  the  commencement  uf  work  by 
the  taxpayer  as  an  employee  at  a  new  prin- 
cipal place  i)f  work  of  which  the  taxpaver 
hatl  been  notified  by  his  employer  on  or  be- 
fore  December   19.    1969, 

TITIE  IT      .MINIMUM  TAX,   AD.IUST.MENTS 

PRIMARILY    .EFFECTING    INDIVIDUALS 

SuBTrrLE  A  — Minimum  Tax 

Sec,  301    Minimum  Tax  for  Tax  Preferences 

lai   In  General  — Subchapter  .\    .f  chapter 

1    I  relating  to  determination  of  tax  liability  i 

Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  part 

■PAHT   VI— minimum    TAX    FOR    TAX    PREFERENCES 

"Sec  56   Imp.jsltion  of  Tax 
"Sec  57  I;em.s  of  T.ix  Preference 

Sec    58    Rules  for  Application  .af  This  Part. 

Sec  oH  Imposition  op  Tax. 
■■(ai  In  General  In  addition  to  the  other 
taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  Is  hereby 
imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  respect  to 
the  income  of  every  person,  a  tax  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  amount  (If  any)  by 
which  — 

111    the  sum  of   the  items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence In  excess  of  830,000,  is  greater  than 

'i2i  the  taxes  impeded  by  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year  i  computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  part  and  without  regard  to  the 
taxes  imposed   by  sections  531   and  541  i    re- 


duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under — 

I  A)    section   33    (relating   to   foreign   tax 
credit). 

iB)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
come i    and 

iCi    section    38    (relating    to    Investment 
credit  I 

lb)   Deffrrai  of  Tax  Liabii  ity  in  Casf    f 
Certain  Net  Operating  Lo.sses  — 

"(  1 )  In  general  —If  for  any  taxable  vear  a 
person — 

■iA)  has  a  net  operating  loss  any  portion 
of  which  Hinder  section  172)  remains  as  a 
net  operating  loss  carryover  to  a  succeeding 
taxable  year    and 

"Bi  has  items  of  tax  preference  in  excf^i? 
of  .«30  000, 

Then  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  t  !X 
imp«>sed  bv  subsection  la)  or  10  percent  f 
the  amount  of  the  net  operating  loss  can  v. 
over  de.scrlbed  In  subparagraph  lAi  shall  hp 
treated  us.  rax  liability  not  Impo.sed  for  ti.f. 
taxable  vear,  but  ;«  Imposed  for  the  succeef!- 
Ine  taxable  year  or  years  pursuant  to  pnrn- 
gnu)h    i2i 

••(2)  Year  of  liability —In  any  taxable 
year  in  which  any  portion  of  the  net  op- 
erating l(jss  carryover  attributable  to  -he 
excess  described  In  p.iragraph  (1  )  (B)  redu-os 
taxable  income  the  amount  of  tax  llabllitv 
described  in  paragraph  di  .shall  be  treated 
as  tax  liability  Imposed  In  such  taxable  ye.ir 
In  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  such 
reduction 

•'i3i  Priority  of  application  -  For  pur- 
poses of  p.iragraph  (2).  If  any  portion  of  the 
net  operating  loss  carryover  described  in 
paragraph  diiA)  Is  not  rttrlbutable  t«  the 
excess  described  in  paragraph  (l)iB).  such 
portion  shall  be  considered  .is  beltitr  applieri 
In  reducing  taxable  Income  before  such  othi^r 
portion 
Sec    57    Items  of  Tax  Preferencf, 

'lai  In  Gentral. — For  purposes  of  thli 
part,  the  Items  of  tax  preference  are-- 

■■Il>     EXCE.SS       INVFSTMENT       INTEREST. — Tlie 

amount  of  the  excess  Investment  Interest  for 
the  taxable  year  i  as  determined  under  sub- 
.■^ectlon  I  bi  1 

"12 1  Accelerated  depreciation  on  reai 
PROPERTY — with  respect  to  each  section  1250 
property  ( ivs  defined  in  section  1250(c)  i.  the 
amount  by  which  the  deduction  allowable 
for  the  taxable  year  for  exhaustion,  wear  and 
te«r,  obsolescence,  or  amortization  exceed- 
the  depreciation  deduction  which  wotild 
have  been  allowable  for  the  taxable  year  had 
the  'axpiyer  depreciated  the  property  un- 
der the  str.iight  line  method  for  each  taxablf 
year  of  Its  useful  life  (determined  v^'ltho^^. 
regard  to  section  167(k)  i  for  which  the  tax- 
paver has  held  the  propertv  > 

•(3)  .'VCCFLERATED  DEPRECIATION  ON  PER- 
SONAL    PROPERTY     SUBJECT    TO     A     NTT     LFASF 

With  respect  to  each  Item  of  section  12-15 
property  i  as  defined  In  section  1245(a)  i3)i 
which  Is  the  subject  of  a  net  lease,  the 
amount  by  which  the  deduction  allowable  for 
the  taxable  year  for  exhaustion,  wear  and 
tear,  obsolescence,  or  amortization  exceeds 
the  depreciation  deduction  which  would 
have  been  .illowable  for  the  taxable  \ear  had 
the  'axpayer  depreciated  the  property  under 
the  straight  line  method  for  each  taxable 
year  of  its  useful  life  for  which  the  tax- 
payer has  held  the  property 

"  I  4 )  .Amortization  of  certified  folll-tiox 
CONTROL  facilities —With  lespect  to  each 
certified  pollution  control  facility  for  which 
an  election  is  In  effect  tinder  section  169.  the 
amount  by  which  the  deduction  allowablo 
for  the  taxable  year  under  such  section  ex- 
ceeds the  depreciation  deduction  which 
would  otherwise  be  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 167, 

"1 5)  Amortization  of  railp.o.ad  rolling 
STOCK— With  respect  to  each  unit  of  rail- 
road rolling  stock  for  which  an  election  Is 
in  effect  under  section  184.  the  amount  bv 
which  the  deduction  allowable  for  the  lax- 


able  year  under  such  section  exceeds  the 
depreciation  deduction  which  would  other- 
wise be  allowable  under  section  167. 

"(6)  Stock  options. — With  respect  to  the 
transfer  of  a  share  of  stock  pursuant  to  the 
exercise  of  a  qualified  stock  option  (as  de- 
fined in  section  422(b)  )  or  a  restricted  stock 
option  (as  defined  in  section  424(b)),  the 
.imount  by  which  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  share  at  the  time  of  exercise  exceeds 
the  option  price. 

"(7)  Reserves  for  losses  on  bad  debts  of 
financial  institutions. — In  the  case  of  a 
nnancial  institution  to  which  section  585  or 
593  applies,  the  amount  by  which  the  deduc- 
tion allowable  for  the  taxable  year  for  a 
reasonable  addition  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts 
exceeds  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
allowable  had  the  institution  maintained  Its 
bad  debt  reserve  for  all  taxable  years  on  the 
basis  of  actual  experience. 

"(8)  Depletion. — With  respect  to  each 
property  (as  defined  In  section  614),  the  ex- 
cess of  the  deduction  for  depletion  allowable 
under  section  611  for  the  taxable  year  over 
the  ivdjusted  basis  of  the  property  at  the  end 
of  the  taxable  year  (determined  without  re- 
i.'ard  to  the  depletion  deductible  for  the  tax- 
able year) 

"(9)    Capttal  gains  — 

"(A)  Individuals. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer other  than  a  corporation,  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  net  long-term  capital  gain  exceeds  the 
net  short-term  capital  loss  for  the  taxable 
year 

■(B)  Corporations. — In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, if  the  net  long-term  capital  gain 
exceeds  the  net  short-term  capital  loss  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  such  excess 
by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the 
sum  of  the  normal  tax  and  the  surtax  rate 
under  .«ectlon  11.  minus  the  alternative  tax 
.'-.Tte  under  section  1201(a),  for  the  taxable 
year,  and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
sum  of  the  normal  tax  rate  and  the  surtax 
rate  under  section  11  for  the  taxable  year. 
In  the  case  of  a  corporation  to  which  section 
1201 1  ai  does  not  apply,  the  amount  under 
'his  subparagraph  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
preceding  sentence 

Paragraph  (  1 )  shall  apply  only  to  taxable 
years  beginning  befor?  January  1.  1972.  Para- 
trraphs  i  1  )  and  (3i  shall  not  apply  to  a  cor- 
poration other  than  an  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporation  (as  defined  in  section  1371 
I  b)  I  and  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
nned in  section  542) . 

■(bi  Excess  Investment  Interest. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  .subsection  (a),  the  excess  In- 
vestment interest  for  any  taxable  year  is  the 
amount  by  which  the  investment  interest  ex- 
pense lor  the  taxable  yeiu"  exceeds  the  net 
investment  income  fcr  the  taxable  year. 

•■(2)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A I  Net  investment  income. — The  term 
"net  in\estment  Income'  means  the  excess  of 
investment  income  over  investment  expenses. 

"(Bi  Investment  income. — The  term  'in- 
vestment income'  means — 

"(I  I  the  pross  income  from  interest,  divi- 
dends, rents,  and  royalties. 

"(li)  the  net  short-term  capital  gain  at- 
tributable to  the  disposition  of  property  held 
for  investment,  and 

'(liii  amounts  treated  under  sections  1245 
■nd  1250  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  property  which  Is  neither  a  capital  asset 
nor  property  described  in  section  1231. 
but  only  to  the  extent  such  income,  gain, 
and  amounts  are  not  derived  from  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business. 

■■  ( C I  Investment  expenses. — The  term  'In- 
vestment expenses'  means  the  deductions  al- 
lowable under  sections  164(a)  (1)  or  (2),  166, 


167.  171.  212.  243.  244,  245.  or  611  directly 
connected  with  the  production  of  Investment 
Income.  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  deduction  allowable  under  section  167 
with  respect  to  any  property  may  be  treated 
as  the  amount  which  would  have  been  allow- 
able had  the  taxpayer  depreciated  the  prop- 
erty under  the  straight  line  method  for  each 
taxable  year  of  its  useful  life  for  which  the 
taxpayer  has  held  the  property,  and  the  de- 
duction allowable  under  section  611  writh  re- 
spect to  any  property  may  be  treated  as  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  allowable 
had  the  taxpayer  determined  the  deduction 
under  section  611  without  regard  to  section 
613  for  each  taxable  year  for  which  the  tax- 
payer has  held  the  property. 

"(D)  Investment  interest  expense — The 
term  'Investment  interest  expense'  means  in- 
terest i>ald  or  accrued  on  indebtedness  in- 
curred or  continued  to  purchase  or  carry 
property  held  for  Investment  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued on  Indebtedness  incurred  or  continued 
in  the  construction  of  property  to  be  used  in 
a  trade  or  business  shall  not  be  treated  as  an 
Investment  interest  expense, 

"(3)  I»roperty  subject  to  net  lease — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  property  which  is 
subject  to  a  net  lease  entered  into  after  Oc- 
tober 9.  1969,  shall  be  treated  as  property 
held  for  investment,  and  not  as  property 
used  in  a  trade  or  business 

"(c)  Net  Leases, — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  property  shall  be  considered  to  be 
subject  to  a  net  lease  for  a  taxable  year  if — 
"(1)  for  such  taxable  year  the  sum  of  the 
deductions  with  lespect  to  such  property 
which  are  allowable  solely  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 162  is  less  than  15  percent  of  the  rental 
Income  produced  by  such  property,  or 

"(2)  the  lessor  is  either  guaranteed  a  speci- 
fied return  or  is  guaranteed  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  loss  of  income. 
"Sec.  58.  Rules  for  Application  of  This 
Part. 
"(a)  Husband  and  Wife — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  return 
for  the  taxable  year,  the  $30,000  amount 
specified  in  section  56  shall  be  $15,000 

"(b)  Members  of  Controlled  Grolts — In 
the  case  of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations 
(as  defined  in  section  1563(a)).  the  $30,000 
amount  specified  in  section  56  shall  be  di- 
vided equally  among  the  component  mem- 
bers of  such  group  unless  all  component 
members  consent  (at  such  time  and  ;n  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pre- 
scribes by  regulations)  to  an  apportionment 
plan  providing  for  an  unequ.il  allocation  of 
such  amount. 

"(c)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Slim  of  the  items  of  tax  preference 
for  any  taxable  year  of  the  estate  or  trust 
shall  be  apportioned  between  the  estate  or 
trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on  the  basis  of  the 
income  of  the  estate  or  trust  allocable  to 
each,  and 

"(2)  the  $30,000  amount  specified  in  sec- 
tion 56  applicable  to  such  estate  or  trust 
shall  be  reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  $30,000  as  the  portion  of 
the  sum  of  the  items  of  tax  preference  al- 
located to  the  estate  or  trust  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  bears  to  such  sum. 

"(d)  Electing  Small  Business  Corpora- 
tions AND  Their  Shareholders. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2i.  the  items  of  tax  preference 
of  an  electing  small  business  corporation  ( as 
defined  in  section  1371  (b)  i  for  each  taxable 
year  of  the  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
items  of  tax  preference  of  the  shareholders  of 
such  corporation,  and.  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (21,  shall  not  be  treated  as  items 
of  tax  preference  of  such  corporation.  The 
sum  of  the  items  so  treated  shall  be  ap- 
portioned pro  rata  among  such  shareholders 
In    a   manner   consistent   with   section    1374 


(c)(1).  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  this 
part  shall  be  treated  as  applying  to  such 
corporation, 

"(2)  Certain  capital  gains — If  for  a  tax- 
able year  of  an  electing  small  business  cor- 
poration a  tax  is  imposed  on  the  Income  of 
such  corporation  under  section  1378.  such 
corporation  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1371(b)(1),  be  subject  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  56.  but  com- 
puted only  with  reference  to  the  item  of 
tax  preference  set  forth  in  section  57(a)  (9) 
(B)  to  the  extent  attributable  to  gains  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1378. 

"(e)  Participants  in  a  Common  Trust 
Fund. — The  items  of  tax  preference  of  a 
common  trust  fund  (as  defined  in  section 
584(a))  for  each  taxable  year  of  the  fund 
shall  be  treated  as  items  of  tax  preference 
of  the  participants  of  such  fund  and  shall 
be  apportioned  pro  rata  among  such  partici- 
pants. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  this 
part  shall  be  treated  as  applying  to  such 
fund. 

"(f)  Regulated  Investment  Companies, 
Etc. — In  the  case  of  a  regulated  Investment 
company  to  which  part  I  of  subchapter  M 
applies  or  a  real  estate  investment  trust  to 
which  part  II  of  subchapter  M  applies — 

"(1)  the  item  of  tax  preference  set  forth 
in  section  57(a)(9)  shall  not  be  treated  as 
an  item  of  tax  preferences  of  such  company 
or  such  trust  for  each  taxable  year  to  the 
extent  that  such  item  is  attributable  to 
amounts  taken  into  account  as  income  by 
the  shareholders  of  such  company  under  sec- 
tion 852(b)(3),  or  by  the  shareholders  or 
holders  of  beneficial  interests  of  such  trust 
under  section  857(b)  (3),  and 

"(2)  the  items  of  tax  preference  of  such 
company  or  such  trust  for  each  taxable  year 
(Other  than  the  item  of  tax  preference  set 
forth  in  section  57ia)  i9)  and.  m  the  case  of 
a  real  estate  investment  trust,  the  item  of 
tax  preference  set  forth  in  section  57(a)  (2i  ) 
shall  be  treated  as  items  of  tax  preference  of 
the  .shareholders  of  such  company,  or  the 
shareholders  or  holders  of  Ijeneficial  uiterests 
of  .siich  trust  (and  not  as  it?ms  of  tax  prefer- 
ence of  such  company  or  such  trust) ,  In 
the  same  proportion  that  the  dividends 
(Other  than  capital  gain  dividends)  paid 
to  each  such  shareholder,  or  holder  of  ben- 
eficial interest,  bears  to  the  taxable  income 
of  such  company  or  such  trust  determined 
withotit  regard  to  the  deduction  for  divi- 
dends paid. 

•■(gi  Tax  Preferences  Attribltable  to 
Foreign  Sources. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  section 
56.  the  Items  of  tax  preference  set  forth  in 
section  57(a)  (other  than  in  paragraphs 
(6)  and  (9)  of  such  section)  which  are 
attributable  to  sources  within  any  foreign 
country  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  items  reduce  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  (other  than  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  56)  on  income  derived  from 
sources  'within  the  United  States  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  items  of 
tax  preference  shall  be  treated  as  reducing 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  before 
items  which  are  not  items  of  tax  preference. 
"(2)  Capttal  gains  and  stock  options  — 
For  purposes  of  section  56,  the  items  of  tax 
preferences  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(9)  of  section  57(a)  which  are  attributable 
to  sources  within  any  foreign  country  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
taken  into  accovint  If.  under  the  tax  laws 
of  such  country  or  posses.-lon — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  the  Item  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (6)  of  section  57(a).  preferential 
treatment  Is  not  accorded  transfers  of  shares 
of  stock  pursuant  to  stock  options  described 
in  such  paragraph,  and 

"(Bi  in  the  case  of  the  item  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (9)  of  section  57(.''. ).  preferential 
treatment  is  not  accorded  gain  from  the  sale 
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or  exchange  of  capital  aasela  (or  property 
treated  as  capital  aosetsi 

lb)  TlecHNrcAi,  *nd  Covtokuiso  Kycrm- 
MK>rrs — 

( 1 1  The  table  of  partji  for  nubchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  addlnK  at  the 
end   thereof  the  foKowing  new  item 

"Part  VT  Minimum  tax  for  tax  prefer- 
ence* " 

CJi  Section  Si  a)  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
ences to  other  rates  of  tax  on  indn-lduals, 
etc  I  Ls  amended  by  bidding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph 

■•|5i  For  naiaimum  tax  for  tax  preference*, 
see  section  36." 

1 3)  Section  12  i  relating  to  croea  refer- 
ences relating  to  tax  on  corpoTiitlona i  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

I  8)  For  minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences, 
se*  section  56  " 

(4)  Section  46i  a  I  3  i  relating  to  aablUty 
for  tax  for  determining  amount  of  Invest- 
ment credit  I  IS  amended  by  inserting  'sec- 
tion 56  I  relating  to  minimum  tax  for  tax 
preferences  I ."  before     section  531". 

1  5)  Section  51 1  bM  1  i  i  relating  to  adjusted 
tax  for  purpc>s<^  of  tax  surcharge)  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  section  56."  after  this  sec- 
tion." 

I  8)  Section  443  (relating  to  returns  for  a 
perlod-of  less  than  13  months)  is  iimended 
Wf  redesignating  subsection  i  d  i  as  subfiectlon 
le)  ajQd  inserting  after  subsection  ici  the 
following  new  subsection 

"Id  I  Adjustment  in  Excicsion  for  Com- 
puting MlNlMfM  T.*X  FOR  Tax  PREntRENCES. — 

If  a  return  la  made  for  a  short  period  by  rea- 
■lon  of  subsection  la),  then  'he  $30,000 
amount  specified  m  section  56  i  relating  to 
minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences),  modified 
a.s  provided  by  section  58.  shall  be  reduced  to 
'he  amount  which  the  same  ratio  '.^j  such 
specified  amount  as  the  number  of  days  in 
the  .short  p>er!od  bears  to  365   ' 

i7i  Section  463  ic)  i3)  i relating  to  rule  for 
change  from  accrual  to  installment  basis)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  other  than  by  sec- 
tion 56  "  after    prior  revenue  laws)  '. 

8)  Section  511  1  relating  'o  'ax  on  unre- 
lated business  income  of  charitable,  etc..  or- 
ganizations) is  sonended  by  adding  aft«r  sub- 
section tci  I  as  idded  by  section  121ia)i3) 
of  this  Act)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Tax  PREFEHANrES  —The  tax  ;mp<jsed 
bv  section  .'ifi  .shall  apply  to  an  organization 
subject  to  'jix  under  this  .section  with  respect 
to  Items  of  tax  preference  which  enter  into 
the  computation  of  unrelated  business  taxa- 
ble income  " 

i9)  The  last  sentence  of  section  901 1 a) 
(relating  to  allowance  of  credit  for  taxes  of 
foreign  countries  and  of  possessions  of  the 
United  States)  Is  amended  bv  inserting 
.against  'he  'ax  Imposed  by  section  56  ire- 
latmg  to  minimum  'ax  for  tax  preferences) ," 
after    not  be  allowed" 

ilO)  Section  1373  IC)  i  relating  to  definition 
of  undistributed  taxable  income)  is  amended 
bv  striking  -jiit  'ax  imposed  bv  section 
1378iai  "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "taxes 
Imposed  by  sections   56  and   1378ia)  " 

ill)  Section  1375ia)i3)  i relating  to  re- 
duction for  taxes  imposed)  Is  amended — • 

I  A)  by  strllung  out  "tax  imposed  bt  sec- 
tion 1378"  in  the  heading  of  such  section 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "taxes  im- 
posed": and 

'B)  by  striking  out  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 1378(ai  on  the  income  of"  m  teh  text 
of  such  section  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"taxes  Imposed  by  sections  56  and  13781  a) 
on" 

(12)  Section  6013(c)  i  relating  to  definition 
of  estimated  tax)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  taxable  year"  In  paragraph  il)  "lother 
than  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  56)  ' 

I  13)  Section  66541  f)  i  relating  to  definition 
of  tax)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "chap- 
ter 1"  in  pa.-a^fraph  il)  "i other  than  by  sec- 
tion 56)  " 


ic)  ErrEcnvE  Date  -  The  amendments 
made  by  this  .section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31.  1969  In  the 
case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  in  1966  and 
ending  in  1970.  tiie  tikx  imposed  by  section 
66  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C<xle  of  1954  i  iis 
added  by  sub.sectlon  ,a)  i  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Ux  imposed  by  such  section 
■  determined  without  regard  to  this  sentence) 
multiplied  by  a  fractlon-- 

'  1 1  the  niunerator  of  which  Is  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  taxable  year  occurring 
after  December  31,  1969,  and 

i2)  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  entire  taxable  year 

SfBTiTLE  B — Income  A\-eraging 
Sec  311    Income  Averaging 

I  a)  Umh-ation  on  Tax — Section  1301  i  re- 
lating to  limitation  on  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "20  percent  of  such  Income"  and 
all  that  follows  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
20  percent  of  such  income  to  120  percent  of 
average  base  period  income  " 

lb)  AvTRACABLE  INCOME.-  Sectlon  1303  (re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  averagable  in- 
come and  related  deflnltloosi  Is  ajnended  to 
read  as  follows 

"Sec.    1302.    DEnNmoN    or   Avxracablx     In- 
c.iME  Related  Detinitions. 

"(a)    AvERAGABt.E  Income  — 

"(1)  In  OESfnuL — For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  averagable  Income'  means 
the  amount  by  which  taxable  Income  for  the 
computation  year  (reduced  as  provided  In 
par.i<r.iph  i2)  i  exceeds  120  percent  of  aver- 
age b.use  period  Income 

",2  I  Redi'ctions— The  taxable  income  for 
the  computation  year  shall   be  reduced  by— 

"(A)  the  amount  ilfanv)  to  which  section 
72(m)  i5)    applies,  and 

iB)  the  amounu  Included  In  the  Income 
of  a  beneficiary  of  a  trust  under  section 
668 ( a ) 

ibi  Av-ERAGK  Hase  Period  Income —FVm- 
purposes  of  this  part— 

"(1)  In  uener.*!-  The  term  'average  base 
penod  income'  means  one-fourth  of  the  sum 
of  the  base  perl.xl  Incomes  for  the  base  period. 

i2i  Base  period  income  —The  base  period 
income  'or  any  taxable  vear  Is  the  taxable 
income  for  such  year — 

A)   increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess  of  — 

"ID  the  amount  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come under  -section  911  .relating  to  earned 
Income  from  sources  without  the  United 
State.s)  and  subpart  D  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter N  I  sec  931  and  following,  relating 
to  income  from  ,soiirces  within  po.ssesslons  of 
the  United  States),  over 

Ml)  the  deductions  which  would  have 
been  properlv  allix-able  to  or  chargeable 
against  such  am*>unt  but  for  the  exclusion 
of  such  amount  from  fjross  income:  and 

■IB)  decreased  bv  the  amounts  included 
In  the  Income  of  a  beneficiary  or  a  trust 
under  section   668(a) 

"'O  Other  Related  DenNrnoNs  — For 
purposes  of  this  part   - 

"(T)  CoMPTTATtoN  TEAR  —The  term  ■com- 
putation vear'  means  the  taxable  vear  for 
which  the  taxpayer  chooses  the  benefits  of 
this  part 

•'2)  Base  period  The  term  base  period' 
means  the  4  taxable  vears  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  computation  year. 

"i3)  Base  period  year  —The  term  base  pe- 
riod vear'  means  anv  of  the  4  taxable  '-ears 
immediately  preceding  the  computation  vear 

"i4)  Joint  RErniN  — The  term  Joint  re- 
turn means  the  return  of  a  husband  and 
wife  made  under  section  6013" 

(cl  Special  Rvles  -Section  1304(b)  (re- 
lating 'o  special  rules  applicable  to  Income 
averaging)    Is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   1 3 1  . 

I  2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  pKiragraph  i4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  comma,  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"i5)  section  1201  ib)  (relating  to  alterna- 
tive capital  gains  tax  i ,  and 

"i6)  section  1348  irelatlng  to  50-percent 
maximum  rate  on  earned  Income) ." 

(d)  Conforming   Amendments    - 

(1)  section  I303(ci  i2)  iB)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "adjusted". 

1 3)  Section  1304  Is  eunended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  by  redesignating  paragraphs 
(4)  and  i6i  of  such  subsections  as  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4),  respectively; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Paragraphs  i2),  i3, 
and  |4)"  in  subsection  (c)(1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)'; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (4)"  iri 
subsection  lOiDiBi  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "jiaragraph  (3)"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "adjusted"  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  subsection  (c)(3)  (as  re- 
designated) : 

IE)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (d) 
",  and  the  $3,000  figure  contained  In  section 
1302  ib)i2i(C)  shall  be  applied  to  the  ag- 
gregate net  Incomes"; 

iP)  by  striking  out  subsections  (e)  and  (fi 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Treatment  of  Certain  Other  Items 

"(11  Section  7a(m)(5). — Section  72im( 
(6)  (relating  to  penalties  applicable  to  (cr- 
taln  amounts  received  by  owner-employees i 
shall  b»  applied  as  If  this  part  had  not  been 
enacted. 

"i2)  Other  items. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  part,  the  order  and  manner 
In  which  Items  of  income  or  limitations  in 
tax  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  com- 
puting the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  on 
the  income  of  any  eligible  Individuals  ♦  > 
whom  section  1301  applies  for  any  comput.i- 
tlon  year  shall  be  determined  under  regul.i- 
tlon.s  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate"; and 

(O)  by  redesignating  subsection  ig)  as  if). 

(3)  Section  6511(d)  (2)  (B)  (11)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  ■'1302(e)(1)"  and  in- 
.sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "1302(0(1)";  and 

iB)  by  striking  out  "1302(e)(3)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1302(c)  (3)". 

(e)  Eftfctive  Date — The  amendment.- 
made  bv  this  section  shall  apply  with  respeC 
to  computation  years  iwlthln'the  meanlr.L' 
of  .section  1302(c)  11)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969.  .'tnd  to  base  period  years  iwlth- 
in  the  meaning  of  .section  1302(cii3)  of  such 
Code)  applicable  to  such  computation  years. 

Sl'btitle  C — Restricted  Property 
Sec.  321.  Restricted  Property, 

■  a)  In  General— Part  II  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  irelatlng  to  Items  speclflcallv 
Included  In  gross  Income)  Is  amended  bv 
adding  after  section  82  las  added  bv  section 
321  lb)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new- 
section: 

"Sec.  83.  Propebty  Transferred  in  Connec- 
tion 'With  PERroRMANCE  of  Services 

"(a)  General  Ri-le — If.  In  connection 
with  the  performance  of  ferv-lces.  prooerty  is 
transferred  to  any  person  other  than  the  per- 
son for  whom  such  services  are  performed, 
the  excess  of — • 

"(1)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty I  determined  without  regard  to  any  re- 
striction other  than  a  restriction  which  bv 
Its  terms  will  never  lapse)  at  the  first  time 
the  rights  of  the  person  having  the  beneflci:i: 
Interest  In  such  property  are  transferable  (  r 
are  not  sublect  to  a  substantial  risk  of  for- 
feiture, whichever  occurs  earlier,  over 

■•;2)  the  amount  (If  any)  paid  for  such 
property , 

shall  be  Included  In  the  gross  Income  of  the 
person  who  performed  such  sen-Ices  In  the 
first  taxable  year  In  which  the  rights  of  the 
person  having  the  beneficial  Interest  In  such 
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property  are  transferable  or  are  not  subject 
to  a  sutwtanUal  risk  of  forfeiture,  whichever 
Is  applicable.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  If  such  person  sells  or  otherwise 
dlspioses  of  such  property  In  an  arm's  length 
transaction  before  his  rights  In  such  property 
become  transferable  or  not  subject  to  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  forfeiture 

"(b)  Election  To  Include  in  Okoss  In- 
come in  Year  of  Transfer. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Any  jjerson  who  per- 
forms services  In  connection  with  which 
property  Is  transferred  to  any  person  may 
elect  to  Include  In  his  gross  Income,  for 
the  taxable  year  In  which  such  property  Is 
transferred,  the  excess  of — 

■  ( A)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  property 
at  the  time  of  transfer  ( determined  without 
regard  to  any  restriction  other  than  a  re- 
striction which  by  Its  terms  will  never  lapse) . 
over 

■■(B)  the  amount  (If  any)  paid  foa-  such 
property. 

If  such  election  Is  made,  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  such 
property,  and  If  such  property  Is  subse- 
quently forfeited,  no  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  respect  of  such  forfeiture. 

••|2)  Election. — An  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  any  transfer  of 
property  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  and 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  such  transfer  (or,  If  later,  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969) .  Such  election  may 
not  be  revoked  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(cl  Special  Ruies.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(l)    StJBSTANTAL  RISK   OF  rORFEITITBE. The 

rights  of  a  person  In  property  are  subject  to 
.1  substantial  risk  of  forfeiture  II  such  per- 
son's rights  to  full  enjoyment  of  such  prop- 
erty are  conditioned  upon  the  future  per- 
formance of  substantial  services  by  any  In- 
dividual. 

■•|2)      TRANSFERABILITY     OF     PROPEHTY. The 

rights  of  a  person  In  property  are  transfer- 
■ible  only  if  the  rights  in  such  property  of 
any  transferee  are  not  subject  to  a  sul»tan- 
tlal  risk  of  forfeiture. 

■•(d)  Certain  Restrictions  Which  Will 
N'ever  Lapse. — 

•■(1)  Valuation. — In  the  case  of  property 
subject  to  a  restrlcUon  which  by  Its  terms 
'.vill  never  lapse,  and  'ft'hlch  allows  the  trans- 
feree to  sell  such  property  only  at  a  price 
determined  under  a  formula,  the  price  so 
determined  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  unless  estab- 
lished to  the  contrary  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  and  the  burden  of  proof  shall 
be  on  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  re- 
spect to  such  value. 

'■(2)  Cancellation. — If,  In  the  case  of 
property  subject  to  a  restriction  which  by 
Its  terms  will  never  lapse,  the  restriction  Is 
lanoeled,  then,  unless  the  taxpayer  estab- 
lishes— 

'I  A)  that  such  cancellation  was  not  com- 
pensatory, and 

•'(B)  that  the  person.  If  any,  who  would 
be  allowed  a  deduction  If  the  cancellation 
^•ere  treated  as  campensatory,  will  treat  the 
•ransactlon  as  not  compensatory,  as  evi- 
denced m  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions, 

the  excess  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  (computed  without  regard  to  the 
restrictions)  at  the  time  of  cancellation  over 
the  sum  of — 

"(C)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty (computed  by  taking  the  restriction  into 
.iccount)  immediately  before  the  cancella- 
tion, and 

"(D)  the  amount,  If  any,  paid  few  the  can- 
cellation. 


shall  be  treated  as  compensation  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  such  cancellation 
occurs. 

"(e)  APPLiCABU-rry  of  Section. — This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  a  transaction  to  which  section  421 
applies, 

"(2)  a  transfer  to  or  from  a  trust  described 
In  section  401(a)  or  a  transfer  under  an 
annuity  plan  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  404(a)  (2), 

"(3)  the  transfer  of  an  option  without  a 
readily  ascertainable  fair  market  value,  or 
"(4)  the  transfer  of  property  pursuant  to 
the  exercise  of  an  option  with  a  readily  as- 
certainable fair  market  value  at  the  date  of 
grant. 

"(f)  Holding  Period. — In  determining  the 
period  for  which  the  taxpayer  has  held  prop- 
erty to  which  subsection  (a)  applies,  there 
shall  be  Included  only  the  period  beginning 
at  the  first  time  his  rights  in  such  property 
are  transferable  or  are  not  subject  to  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  forfeiture,  whichever  occurs 
earlier. 

"(g)  Certain  Exchanges. — If  property  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies  Is  exchanged 
for  property  subject  to  restrictions  and  con- 
ditions substantially  similar  to  those  to 
which  the  property  given  in  such  exchange 
was  subject,  and  If  section  354,  355.  356,  or 
1036  (or  so  much  of  section  1031  as  relates 
to  section  1036)  applied  to  such  exchange,  or 
if  such  exchange  was  pursuant  to  the  exer- 
cise of  a  conversion  privilege — 

•'(1)  such  exchange  shall  be  disregarded 
for  purposes  of  subsection    (a) ,  and 

•'(2)  the  property  received  shall  be  treated 
as  property  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies. 
'•(h)  Deduction  by  Employer. — In  the  case 
of  a  transfer  of  property  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies  or  a  cancellation  of  a  restriction 
described  In  subsection  ( d ) ,  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  under  section  162,  to 
the  person  for  whom  were  performed  the 
services  in  connection  with  which  such  prop- 
erty was  transferred,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  included  under  subsection  (a),  (b), 
or  (d)  (2)  In  the  gross  income  of  the  person 
who  performed  such  services.  Such  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year 
of  such  person  In  which  or  with  which  ends 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  amount  is 
Included  In  the  gross  Income  of  the  person 
who  performed  such  services. 

•'(I)  Transition  Rules. — This  section  shall 
apply  to  property  transferred  after  June  30, 
1969,  except  that  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  property  transferred — 

"(1)  pursuant  to  a  binding  written  con- 
tract entered  Into  before  April  22,   1969, 

"(2)  upon  the  exercise  of  an  option 
granted  before  April  22,  1969, 

••(3)  before  May  1,  1970,  pursuant  to  a 
written  plan  adopted  and  approved  before 
July  1,  1969, 

"(4)  before  January  1,  1973,  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  option  granted  pursuant  to  a 
binding  written  contract  entered  Into  before 
April  22,  1969,  between  a  corporation  and  the 
transferor  requiring  the  transferor  to  grant 
options  to  employees  of  such  corporation  (or 
a  subsidiary  of  such  corporation)  to  pur- 
chase a  determinable  number  of  shares  of 
stock  of  such  cori>oratlon,  but  only  if  the 
transferee  was  an  employee  of  such  corpora- 
tion (or  a  subsidiary  of  such  corporation) 
on  or  before  April  22.  1969,"  or 

"(5)  In  exchange  for  (or  pursuant  to  the 
exercise  of  a  conversion  privilege  contained 
in)  property  transferred  before  July  1.  1969, 
or  for  property  to  which  this  section  does 
not  apply  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
(3),  or  (4)),  If  section  354,  355,  356,  or  1036 
(or  so  much  of  section  1031  as  relates  to  sec- 
tion 1036)  applies,  or  if  gain  or  loss  is  not 
otherwise  required  to  be  recognized  upon 
the  exercise  of  such  conversion  privilege,  and 
If  the  property  received  In  such  exchange  Is 
subject  to  restrictions  and  conditions  sub- 


stantially similar  to  those  to  which  the  prop- 
erty given  In  such  exchange  was  subject." 

(b)  Nonexempt  Trusts  and  NoN«UALifTEO 
ANNurriES. — 

(1)  Beneficiary  of  nonexempt  trust. — 
Section  402(b)  (relating  to  taxability  of  ben- 
eficiary of  nonexempt  trust)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)    TAXAsn-rry  of  Beneficiary  of  Non- 
exempt    Trust. — Contributions    to    an    em- 
ployees' trust  made  by  an  employer  during  a 
taxable    year    of    the    employer  'which    ends 
•within  or  with  a  taxable  year  of  the  trust  for 
which  the  trust  is  not  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der section  50Ha)    shall  be  included  In  the 
gross  income  of  the  employee  in  accordance 
with  section  83   (relating  to  property  trans- 
ferred   in   connection   with    performance   of 
services),  except  that  the  value  of  the  em- 
ployee's interest  in  the  trust  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  applying  such  section. 
The   amount    actually   distributed    or   made 
available  to  any  distributee  by  any  such  trust 
shall  be  taxable  to  him  In  the  vear  in  which 
so  distributed  or  made  available,  under  sec- 
tion 72   (relating  to  annuities),  except  that 
distributions  of  Income  of  such  trust  before 
the  annuity  starting  date  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 72(c)  (4)   shall  be  Included  in  the  gross 
income  of   the  employee   without   regard  to 
section  72(e)  (1)    (relating  to  amount  not  re- 
ceived   as   annuities).    A   beneficiary   of   any 
such  trust  shall  not  be  considered  the  owner 
of  any  portion  of  such  trust  under  subpart 
E   of   part   I   of   subchapter   J    (relating   to 
grantors   and   others   treated   as  substantial 
owners) ." 

(2)  Beneficiary  under  nonqualified  an- 
NurrY.— Section  403  (relating  to  taxation  of 
employee  annuities)  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  subsections  ic)  and  (d)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Taxability  of  Beneficiary  Under 
Nonqualified  Annuities  or  Under  Annui- 
ties Purchased  by  Exempt  Organizations.— 
Premiums  paid  by  an  employer  for  an  an- 
nuity contract  which  is  not  subject  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  Included  in  the  gross  In- 
come of  the  employee  in  accordance  vi-lth 
section  83  (relating  to  property  transferred 
in  connection  with  performance  of  services), 
except  that  the  value  of  such  contract  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  for  purposes  of  applying  such 
section.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  that  portion  of  the  premiums  paid 
which  is  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
subsection  (b).  The  amount  actually  paid  or 
made  available  to  any  beneficiary  under 
such  contract  shall  be  taxable  to  him  in  the 
year  In  which  so  paid  or  made  available  un- 
der section  72  (relating  to  annuities)." 

(3)  DEDucTiBiLrrY  OF  employer  contribu- 
tions.—Section  404(a)(5)  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  contributions  of  an  employer  to 
an  employees'  trust,  etc.)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  Other  plans. — If  the  plan  Is  not  one 
Included  In  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  In  the 
taxable  year  In  which  an  amount  attribut- 
able to  the  contribution  is  Includible  in  the 
gross  Income  of  employees  participating  la 
the  plan,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  plan  In  which 
more  than  one  employee  participates  only  if 
separate  accounts  are  maintained  for  each 
employee." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item; 

"Sec.  83.  Property  transferred  in  connection 
with  performance  of  services." 

( d )  Effective  Dates.  — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  June  30.  1969. 
The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (b) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  contributions 
made  and  premiums  paid  after  August  1. 
1969. 
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StTBTrrLE      D      AcCl-Mt-LATIO!*      TRPSTS,       MVTL- 

TiPLB  Thi'sts,  Etc 
Sec   331    Treatment  or  Excess  DtsTRracxioNS 

BY    TRfSTS 

lai  In  General  -  Subpart  D  of  part  I  of 
subchapter  J  of  ''hapter  1  is  timended  to  read 
as  follows 

"Subpart   D-    Treatment   or   Excess 
DistribitidNS   by   Trust 
"Sec    666    Definitimis     applicable      to     sub- 
part D 
"Sec    866    Accumulation     distribution     allo- 
cated to  precedinit  years 
"S«c    867    Denial  of  refund  to  trusts,  author- 
ization uf  credit  to  benetlciarles 
"Sec    668    Treatment     of     axnouau*     deemed 

distributed  In  preceding  years 
"Sec    669    Treatment  of  capital  i<ain  deemed 

distributed  in  preceding  years 
"SBC  665  DEriNrrioNs  Appiicabie  to  Sub- 
part D 
lai  Undistributed  Net  Income  For 
purposes  of  this  subpart  the  term  undis- 
tributed net  income'  for  any  taxable  year 
meaiLs  the  amount  by  which  the  distribut- 
able net  income  if  the  trust  for  such  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  -<um  of — 

ill  the  amounts  for  such  taxable  year 
specified  in  parasiraphs  (li  and  i2(  of  sec- 
tion 66f (ai .  and 

"(2i  "tlie  amount  of  taxes  imposed  im  ihe 
trust  attributable  to  such  distributable  net 
income 

"ibi  Accumulation  Distribution — For 
purposes  of  this  subpart  the  term  accumu- 
lation distribution'  means,  for  any  taxable 
year  of  the  trust,  the  amount  by  which — 

"111  the  amounts  specified  in  parastraph 
(2)  of  section  661  ia>  for  such  taxable  year, 
exceed 

"i2i  distributable  net  Income  for  sucn 
year  reduced  'but  not  below  zero)  by  the 
amoun's  specified  m  paragraph  ill  of  section 
66 1  ( a  I 

'ici  Spci  i\L  rule  Applicable  to  Distsibt-- 
tions  by  Certain  Foreign  Trusts  For  pur- 
poses -if  this  subpart,  any  <unount  paid  to 
a  United  States  p>erson  which  Is  from  a  payor 
who  Is  not  a  United  States  person  and  which 
is  derived  d.rectlv  or  Indirectly  from  a  for- 
eign rrtist  created  by  a  United  States  person 
shall  be  deemed  In  the  year  if  payment  to 
have  been  directly  p>ald  by  the  foreign  trust 
"id  I  Taxes  Imposed  on  thf.  Trust  For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  taxes  im- 
posed on  the  trust  means  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  which  are  Imposed  for  anv  taxable  vear 
of  'he  trust  under  this  chapter  i  withour 
regard  to  this  subpart)  and  which  under 
regv.iatiotis  prescnbed  bv  the  Secretary  ur  his 
delegate,  are  prooerly  allc>CHbte  to  the  un- 
dlsrrtbuted  portions  of  dlstrlbtitable  net  In- 
come and  gain.s  in  excess  of  losses  from  sales 
or  exchange  of  capital  assets  The  amount 
determined  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  reduced  bv  anv  amount  of  such  taxes 
deemed  distributed  under  section  6fi6  ibi 
and  ici  or  669  id)  and  lei  to  any  beneficiary, 
"lei  Precedinc  T,axable  Year  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart — 

•(1)  in  the  case  of  a  trust  i other  than  a 
foreign  trust  created  by  a  United  States  per- 
son i .  'he  term  preceding  taxable  vear  does 
not  include  anv  taxable  year  of  the  trust — 
"lAi  which  precedes  by  more  than  5  years 
the  taxable  vear  of  the  'rust  in  which  an 
accumulation  distribution  is  made  if  it  is 
made  In  a  taxable  year  beginning  before 
January   1,  1974 

■  'B)  which  begins  before  January  I  1969. 
in  the  case  of  an  accumulation  distribution 
made  during  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  1973,  ur 

(Ci  which  begins  before  January  1,  1969. 
m  the  case  of  a  c-apital  gain  di.sinbuiion  made 
durmt;  .i  'axable  vear  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber U    :  xiH    ind 

'(2 1    in  the  case  of  a  foreign  trust  created 


by  a  United  States  person,  such  term  does 
not  include  any  taxable  year  of  the  trust  to 
which  this  pan  does  not  apply. 

In  the  case  of  a  preceding  laxable  year  with 
respect  to  which  a  trust  qualifies  i  without 
regard  to  this  subpart)  under  the  pro\  islniis 
of  subpart  B.  for  purposes  of  the  application 
cif  'his  subpart  to  such  trust  for  .such  taxable 
vear.  such  trust  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  hu 
delegate,  t)e  treated  as  a  trust  to  which 
subpart  C  applies 

"(fi  Undistributed  Capital  Gain  —For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  undis- 
tributed c.tplt  il  giiiir  means,  for  anv  taxable 
year  of  the  trust  beginning  after  December 
31    1968,  the  amount  by  which 

(  1 )  gains  m  excess  of  losses  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  i>f  capital  .issets,  to  the  extent 
thai  such  g.iins  are  .illocated  to  corpus  and 
are  not  lAi  paid  credited,  or  required  to  be 
distributed  U)  any  berieflcl.iry  durlmc  such 
t.ixable  year,  or  iBi  paid,  permanently  set 
-islde  or  used  .'or  the  purposes  specified  In 
section  642i  c) .  exceed 

"i2i  the  .imount  of  taxes  impased  on  the 
trust  atrlbutable  to  such  gains 
Par  purpjses  of  par,4graph  ili.  the  deduc- 
tion under  section  1202  ireUtlng  ti  deduc- 
tion for  excess  of  c.ipltal  gains  over  capital 
Ijssesi   shall  not  be  t  iken  into  account 

igi  Capital  Gain  Distribution  For  pur- 
pose* of  this  subpart,  the  term  cipita!  gain 
distribution'  for  any  taxable  year  of  the  trust 
means,  to  the  extent  ijf  undistributed  capital 
giln  for  such  taxable  year,  that  purtlon  of — 

ill  the  excess  of  the  amounts  specified 
in  paragraph  rJi  of  section  661  lai  for  such 
laxable  year  over  distributable  net  income  for 
such  year  reduced  i  but  not  below  zeroi  by 
the  amounts  specified  in  paragraph  d)  of 
section  661  (ai .  over 

i2i  the  unduttrlhuted  net  income  of  the 
trust  for  all  preceding  tiUi able  years 

"Sec  866.  Accumulation  Distribution  .Al- 
located to  Prei"ei)Ing  Years 
"'lai  Amount  Allocated  —In  the  case  of  a 
trust  which  Is  subject  to  subpart  C.  the 
amount  of  the  accumulation  distribution  of 
such  trust  for  ,i  taxable  year  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  .imount  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph I  2)  of  section  661 1  a  i  distributed  on 
the  last  day  of  each  of  the  preceding  taxable 
years  commencing  with  the  earliest  of  such 
years,  to  the  extent  that  such  amount  ex- 
ceeds the  total  of  any  tindlstrlbuted  net  in- 
come for  all  earlier  prece<llng  taxable  years 
The  amount  deemed  to  be  distributed  In 
any  such  preceding  taxable  year  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  exceed  the 
undistributed  net  Income  for  such  pre- 
cetllng  laxable  years  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  undistributed  net  income  for  each 
of  such  prei-edlng  taxable  years  shall  be 
computed  without  regard  to  such  accumula- 
tion distribution  .ind  without  regard  to  any 
accumulation  distribution  determined  for 
any  succeeding  taxable  years 

"'(b)  Total  T.\xes  Deemed  Distributed  — 
If  any  portion  of  an  accumulation  distribu- 
tion for  any  taxable  y^ar  is  deemed  under 
subsection  lai  to  be  an  amount  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  i2)  of  section  661(a) 
distributed  on  the  last  day  of  any  preceding 
taxable  year,  and  such  portion  of  such  dis- 
tribution is  not  less  than  the  undistributed 
net  income  for  such  preceding  taxable  year, 
the  trust  sh.tll  be  deemed  to  have  distributed 
on  the  last  day  of  such  preceding  taxable  year 
an  .iddltlonal  .anount  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  661  lai  Such  addi- 
tional amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  taxes 
Imposed  on  the  trust  for  such  preceding  tax- 
able year  attributable  to  the  undistributed 
net  income  For  purposes  >!  this  subsection, 
the  undistributed  net  Income  and  the  taxes 
Imposed  on  tlie  trust  for  ;.uc!i  preceding  tax- 
able year  attributable  to  such  undistributed 
net   income  shall   be  computed   without  re- 


gard to  such  accumulation  distribution  and 
without  regard  to  any  accumulation  dlstrltn- 
tlon  determined  for  any  succeeding  taxable 
year 

"lO  Pro  Rata  Portion  or  Taxes  Deemed 
Distributed  —If  any  portion  of  an  accun:u- 
iatlon  distribution  for  any  taxable  year  is 
deemed  under  subsection  la)  to  be  ixn 
amount  within  the  meaning  of  paragranh 
i2i  of  section  661(a)  distributed  on  the  l.tst 
day  of  any  preceding  taxable  year  and  such 
portion  of  the  accumulation  distribution  is 
less  than  the  undl.'-trlbuted  net  income  lor 
such  preceding  taxable  year  the  trust  shall 
i>e  deemed  to  have  distributed  on  the  !,,st 
day  of  such  preceding  taxable  year  an  .idUi- 
tlonal  amount  within  the  meaning  of  parn- 
graph  I  2)  of  section  661  lai  -Such  addltlnnal 
am(!unt  shall  be  equal  to  ihe  taxes  ImpofiMd 
on  the  trust  for  such  taxable  vear  attributa- 
ble to  the  undistributed  net  income  mul:!- 
plled  bv  the  ratio  of  the  portion  of  the  ir- 
cumulatlon  dlstrlbutlim  to  the  tindlstrlbut.'d 
net  Income  of  the  tru.st  for  stich  year  For 
purpf>ses  of  this  subsection,  the  undistrib- 
uted net  income  and  the  taxes  imposed  >  n 
the  tru.st  for  such  preceding  laxable  year  at- 
tributable to  such  undistributed  net  income 
shall  be  computed  without  regard  to  the  ac- 
cumulation distribution  and  without  regard 
to  any  accumulation  distribution  determined 
for  any  succeeding  tiixable  year 

"(d)  Rule  When  iNfoRMAXio.v  Is  Nor 
Available  -  If  adequate  records  are  not  avail- 
able to  determine  the  proper  .ipplicatlon  if 
this  subpiirt  to  an  amount  distributed  by  .v 
trust,  such  amount  .shall  be  deemed  to  be  .in 
accumulation  distribution  consisting  of  un- 
distributed net  Income  earned  during  tlic 
earliest  preceding  taxable  year  of  the  Irusl 
in  which  It  can  be  established  that  the  trust 
was  m  existence. 

"'Sec.  667  Denial  of  REri-Nn  to  Trusts; 
.Authorization  of  CREDrr  to 
Beneficiaries. 
"(a(  Denial  op  Refund  to  Trusts. — No  re- 
fund or  credit  shall  be  .illowed  to  a  trust  !or 
any  preceding  laxable  year  by  reason  of  a  dis- 
tribution deemed  to  have  iteen  made  by  such 
trust  m  such  year  under  section  t)66  or  669. 
"(b)  Authorization  of  Credit  to  Benefi- 
ciary,-There  shall  be  allowed  ,is  a  credit 
I  without  Interest)  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  subtitle  on  the  beneficiary  an  .imount 
equal  lo  the  amount  of  the  taxes  deemed  dis- 
tributed to  such  beneficiary  by  the  trii.sl 
under  sections  666  ibi  and  ic)  and  669  id) 
and  le)  during  preceding  taxable  years  of  the 
trust  on  the  la.st  day  of  which  the  benefi- 
ciary was  in  l>elr.g.  reduced  by  the  lunount 
of  the  taxes  deemed  distributed  to  such  liene- 
tlclaxy  for  such  preceding  taxable  years  lo 
the  extent  that  such  taxes  are  taken  lnt</ 
account  under  sections  668ibi(l)  and  6C0 
(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  668 

"Sec.  G68.  Ti!e\tment  of  .Amounts  Deemed 
Distributed  in  Preceding  Yfars 
"(a)  General  Run —The  total  of  the 
amounts  which  are  treated  under  sections 
666  and  669  as  having  been  distributed  iiy 
the  trust  in  .i  preceding  t.ixable  year  sh.ill  be 
Included  in  the  income  of  a  beneficiary  "f 
the  trust  when  paid,  credited,  or  required  t^ 
be  distributed  to  the  extent  that  such  total 
would  have  been  included  in  the  income  o! 
such  beneficiary  under  section  l62ia)i^i 
and  (b)  If  such  101,11  had  been  paid  to  .such 
beneficiary  on  the  List  day  of  such  precedinc 
taxable  year  Tlie  tax  Imposed  by  this  -ub- 
lllle  on  a  beneficiary  for  a  taxable  year  m 
which  any  such  amount  is  included  i.n  his 
Income  shall  be  determined  only  as  provided 
In  this  section  and  shall  consist  of  the  sum 

of    - 

"III  a  partial  tax  computed  on  the  taxa- 
ble income  reduced  by  au  amount  equal  '■' 
the  total  of  such  amounts,  at  the  rale  and  in 
the  m;inner  as  if  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted. 
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"(2)  a  partial  tax  determined  as  provided 
m  subsection  ibi  of  this  section,  and 

""(3)  in  the  case  of  a  beneficiary  of  a  trust 
which  is  not  required  to  distribute  all  of  its 
income  currently,  a  partial  tax  determined  as 
provided  in  section  669. 

For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  a  trust  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  a  tru.st  which  is  not  re- 
quired to  distribute  all  of  Its  Income  cur- 
rently for  any  taxable  year  prior  to  the  first 
taxable  year  in  "which  Income  is  accumulated. 

"lb)    Tax   on   Distribution, — 

"(1)  Aiternative  methods, — Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  i2).  the  partial  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)i2)  shall  be  the 
le.sser  of— 

"I  A)  the  aggregate  of  the  taxes  attributa- 
ble to  the  amounts  deemed  distributed  under 
-ectlon  666  had  they  been  included  in  the 
^iTLfs  income  of  the  beneficiary  on  the  last 
day  of  each  respective  preceding  taxable 
year,  or 

"■(B)  the  tax  determined  by  multiplying, 
by  the  number  of  preceding  taxable  years  of 
the  trust,  on  the  last  day  of  which  an  amount 
IS  deemed  under  section  666(a)  to  have  been 
distributed,  the  average  of  the  increase  in  tax 
attributable  to  recomputing  the  beneficiary's 
^rro.ss  income  for  each  of  the  beneficiary's  3 
■iixable  years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
1  the  accumulation  distribution  by  adding 
to  the  mcnme  of  each  of  such  years  an 
amount  determined  by  dividing  the  amount 
deemed  distributed  under  section  666  and  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  income  under  sub- 
.-ectlon  I  a)  by  such  number  of  preceding  tax- 
,ible  years  of  the  trust, 

ifss  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  taxes 
deemed  distributed  to  the  beneficiary  under 
sections  666  (b)  and  (ct. 
"'(2)  Special  Rules, — 

"(A)  If  a  beneficiary  was  not  in  existence 
on  the  last  day  of  a  preceding  taxable  year 
of  the  trust  with  respect  lo  which  a  dlstribu- 
•lon  Is  deemed  made  under  section  666(a), 
•lie  partial  tax  under  either  paragraph  (1) 
A)  or  1 1MB)  shall  be  computed  as  if  the 
beneficiary  were  in  existence  on  the  last  day 
'>'.  such  year  on  the  basis  that  the  beneficiary 
!;.id  no  gross  Income  (other  than  amounts 
ueemed  distributed  to  him  under  sections 
'366  and  669  by  the  same  or  other  trusts) 
,ind  no  deductions  for  such  year. 

"(Bi  The  partial  tax  shall  not  be  computed 
under  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  1 1 )  if.  in  the  same  prior  taxable 
\ear  of  the  beneficiary  in  which  any  part  of 
the  accumulation  distribution  is  deemed  un- 
der seclii  n  666ial  to  have  been  distributed 
to  such  beneficiary,  some  part  of  prior  ac- 
cumulation distributions  by  each  of  two  or 
more  other  trusts  is  deemed  under  section 
666(8)  to  have  been  distributed  to  such 
beneficiary. 

"(C)  If  the  partial  tax  is  computed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  ( B I ,  and  the  amount  of  the 
undistributed  net  income  deemed  distributed 
in  any  preceding  taxable  year  of  the  trust  is 
less  tl'.an  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
accumulation  distribution  divided  by  the 
number  of  preceding  taxable  years  to  which 
the  accumulation  distribution  is  allocated 
'inder  section  666(a),  the  number  of  pre- 
ceding taxable  years  of  the  trust  with  re- 
>pect  to  which  an  amount  is  deemed  distrlb- 
■ited  to  a  beneficiary  under  section  666ia) 
>iiall  be  determined  without  regard  to  such 
>car 

"(3)    Effect  of  other  ACCUMtn-ATioN  dis- 

TRIBirriONS   AND  capital   gain   DISTRIBUTIONS. 

In  computing  the  partial  tax  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  any  beneficiary,  the  Income  of 
^uch  beneficiary  for  each  of  his  prior  tajcable 
years— 

"(A)  shall  Include  amounts  previously 
deemed  distributed  to  such  beneficiary  in 
such  year  under  section  666  or  669  as  a  result 
of  prior  accumulation  distributions  or  capital 
Kain  distributions  (whether  from  the  same  or 
.mother  trust ) ,  and 


"(B)  shall  not  include  amounts  deemed 
distributed  to  such  beneficiary  in  such  year 
under  section  669  as  a  result  of  a  capital  gain 
distribution  from  the  same  trust  in  the  cur- 
rent year, 

"(4)  Multiple  distributions  in  the  same 
TAXABLE  YEAR, — In  the  case  of  accumulation 
distributions  made  from  more  than  one  trust 
which  are  includible  In  the  Income  of  a  bene- 
ficiary In  the  same  taxable  year,  the  distribu- 
tions shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made 
consecutively  in  whichever  order  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  determine 

"(5)  Information  requirements  with  re- 
spect TO  beneficiary  — 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B).  the  partial  tax  shall  not  be  computed 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(A) 
unless  the  beneficiary  supplies  such  informa- 
tion with  resp>ect  to  his  income,  for  each  tax- 
able year  with  which  or  in  which  ends  a  tax- 
able year  of  the  trust  on  the  last  day  of  which 
an  amount  is  deemed  distributed  under  sec- 
tion 666(a),  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
prescribes  by  regulations. 

"(B)  If  by  reason  of  paragraph  (2)  (B)  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1 1 )  (B)  do  not  apply, 
the  determination  of  the  amount  of  the 
beneficiary's  income  for  a  taxable  year  for 
which  the  beneficiary  has  not  supplied  the 
information  required  \inder  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  on  the  basts  of  Information  available 
to  him. 

"Sec.  669.  Treatment  of  Capital  Gain 
Deemed  Distributee  in  Pre- 
ceding Years. 
"(a)  Amount  Allocated — In  the  case  of  a 
trust  which  is  not  required  to  distribute  all 
of  Its  Income  currently,  the  amount  of  a 
capital  gain  distribution  of  such  trust  for  a 
taxable  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  amount 
properly  paid,  credited,  or  required  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  last  day  of  each  of  the  pre- 
ceedlng  taxable  years,  commencing  with  the 
earliest  of  such  years,  to  the  extent  that  such 
amount  exceeds  the  total  of  any  undistrib- 
utved  capital  gain  for  all  earlier  preceding 
taxable  years.  The  amount  deemed  to  be 
distributed  In  any  such  preceding  taxable 
year  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
exceed  the  undistributed  capital  gain  for 
such  preceding  taxable  year.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  undistributed  capital  gain 
for  each  of  such  preceding  taxable  years 
shall  be  computed  without  regard  to  such 
capital  gain  distribution  and  without  regard 
to  any  capital  gain  distribution  determined 
for  any  succeeding  taxable  year, 

"(b)  Tax  on  Distribution— The  partial 
tax  imposed  by  section  668  ( a )  1 3 )  shall  be  t  he 
lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  of  the  taxes  attribut- 
able to  the  amounts  deemed  di-stributed 
under  this  section,  had  such  been  included 
in  the  gross  income  of  the  beneficiarv  on  the 
last  day  of  each  respective  preceding  laxable 
year,  or 

"(2)  the  tax  determined  by  multiplying 
by  the  number  of  preceding  taxable  years  of 
the  trust,  on  the  last  day  of  which  net  gains 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  .assets 
are  deemed  under  subsection  la)  to  have 
been  distributed,  the  average  of  the  increase 
in  tax  attributable  to  recomputing  the  bene- 
ficiary's gross  Income  for  each  of  the  bene- 
ficiary's 3  taxable  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  of  the  capital  gain  distribution 
by  adding  to  the  income  of  each  of  such 
years  on  amount  determined  by  dividing  the 
total  of  the  amounts  deemed  distributed 
under  this  section  and  required  to  be  in- 
cluded In  income  under  section  668(a)  by 
such  number  of  preceding  taxable  years  of 
the  trust, 

less  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  "taxes 
deemed  distributed  to  the  beneficiary  under 
subsections   (d)    and    (e)    which   are  attrib- 
utable to  the  capital  gain  distribution, 
"(3)   Effect  OP  Other  Distributions;  Spe- 


cial Rules,  Etc, — In  computing  the  partial 
tax  under  subsection  ib)  for  any  beneficiary, 
the  Income  of  such  beneficiary  for  each  of  his 
prior  taxable  years — 

"(11  shall  include  amounts  previously 
deemed  distributed  lo  such  beneficiary  in 
such  year  under  section  666  or  669  as  a  re- 
sult of  prior  accumulation  distributions  or 
capital  gain  distributions  (Whether  from  the 
same  or  another  trust) .  and 

"(2)  shall  Include  amounts  deemed  dis- 
tributed to  such  beneficiary  in  such  year  un- 
der section  666  as  a  result  of  an  accumula- 
tion distribution  from  the  same  trust  in  the 
current  year. 

Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
provided  by  paragraphs  (2).  (4),  and  (5)  of 
section  668(b)  shall  be  applied  for  purposes 
of  this  section. 

■"(d)  Total  Taxes  Deemed  Distributed. — 
If  any  portion  of  a  capital  gain  distribution 
for  any  taxable  year  is  deemed  under  sub- 
section (a)  10  be  an  amount  properly  paid, 
credited  or  required  to  be  distributed  on  the 
last  day  of  any  preceding  taxable  year,  and 
such  portion  of  such  capital  gain  distribution 
is  not  less  than  the  undistributed  capital 
gain  for  such  preceding  taxable  year,  the 
tru?l  shall  be  deemed  n  have  properly  dis- 
tributed on  the  la.st  day  of  such  preceding 
laxable  year  an  additional  amount  Such  ad- 
ditional amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  taxes 
imposed  on  the  trust  for  such  preceding  t.^x- 
able  year  attributable  to  such  undistributed 
capital  gain  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  undistributed  capital  gain  and  the  taxes 
imposed  on  the  trust  for  such  preceding 
taxable  year  attributable  to  such  gain  shall 
be  computed  without  regard  to  such  capital 
gain  distribution  and  without  regard  to  any 
capital  gain  distribution  determined  for  any 
succeeding  laxable  year. 

•"le)  PRO  Rata  Portion  of  Taxes  Deemed 
Distributed  —If  any  portion  of  a  capital  gain 
distribution  for  any  taxable  year  is  deemed 
under  subsection  (a)  to  be  an  amount  prop- 
erly paid,  credited,  or  required  lo  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  last  day  of  any  preceding 
taxable  year  and  such  portion  of  the  capi- 
tal gain  distribution  is  less  than  the  undis- 
tributed capital  gain  for  such  preceding  t.ix- 
able  year,  the  trust  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
properly  distribtited  on  the  last  day  of  such 
preceding  laxable  year  an  additional  amount. 
.Sucli  additioiial  amount  shall  be  equal  to  the 
taxes  imposed  on  the  trust  for  such  taxable 
year  attributable  lo  such  undistributed  capi- 
tal gain  niulilplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  portion 
of  the  capital  gain  distribution  to  the  undis- 
tributed Vaiptal  gain  of  the  trust  'or  such 
vear.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  un- 
distributed capital  gain  and  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  the  trust  for  such  preceding  taxable 
year  altiibutrible  to  such  gain  shall  be  com- 
puted without  regard  to  the  capital  gain  dis- 
tribution and  without  rerrard  to  any  capital 
gain  distribution  determination  for  any  suc- 
ceciinc  taxable  ye.ir. 

""(f)  Character  riF  Capital  Gain.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  character  of  the 
capital  gain  of  a  trust  for  any  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  a  beneficiary  shall  be  the 
same  as  it  was  with  respect  to  the  trust." 

(b)  Distributions  in  First  Sixty-Five 
Days  of  Taxable  Year. — Section  663(b)(2) 
(relating  to  limitation  on  sixty-five  day  rule) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(2)  Limitation. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  of  a  trust 
only  if  tiie  fiduciary  of  such  trust  elects,  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  lime  as  the  Secre- 
larv  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  regula- 
tions, to  have  paragraph  (1)  apply  for  such 
taxable  year" 

IC)  Excessive  Credits — Section  6401(b) 
(relating  to  excessive  credits)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Under  Sections  31 
AND  39"  in  the  heading  of  such  section: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  39   (relating"  in 
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the  text  of  such  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "   39  (relating':  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  lubricating  oil  i  "  In 
the  text  of  5uch  section  and  867(b)  (relat- 
ing to  taxes  paid  by  certain  trusts)". 

(di   Effectivi  D*ti     - 

111  General  biu:— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  '.his  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31    1968 

(31    Exceptions  — 

(A)  Axnounta  paid  credited,  or  required 
to  be  distributed  by  a  trust  i  other  than  a 
foreign  trust  created  by  a  United  States  per- 
son) on  or  before  the  last  day  of  a  taxable 
year  of  the  trust  beginning  before  January  1. 
1974.  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  accumula- 
tion distributions  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  were  accumulated  by  a  trust  in  tax- 
able years  of  such  trust  beginning  tiefore 
January  1.  1969.  and  would  have  been  ex- 
cepted from  the  definition  of  an  accumula- 
tion distribution  by  reason  of  paragraphs  i  1  i , 
12).  i3i.  or  1 4)  of  section  665*  bi  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  jf  1954  as  in  effect 
on  December  31.  1968  if  they  had  been  dis- 
tributed on  the  last  day  of  the  last  taxable 
year  of  the  trust  beginning  before  January  I. 
1969 

I  B  /  For  taxable  years  of  a  trust  beginning 
before"  January  1.  1970.  the  first  sentence 
6T  sectlbTi  666iai  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  las  amended  by  this  section  i 
shall  not  apply  and  the  amount  of  the 
accumulation  distribution  of  the  'rust  for 
such  taxable  years  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
amount  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
i2i  of  section  661  lai  distributed  on  the  hist 
day  of  each  of  the  preceding  taxable  vears 
to  the  extent  that  .such  amount  exceeds  the 
total  of  any  undistributed  net  Income  frr 
rtny  taxable  vears  In'ervenlng  between  the 
taxable  year  with  respect  of  which  the  accu- 
mulation distribution  Is  determined  and 
such   preceding  'jixable  year 

iCi  In  the  case  of  a  trust  which  was  In 
existence  on  December  31  1969.  section  669 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as 
amended  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
capital  gain  distributions  made  to  a  bene- 
hclary  bef. .re  January  1  1972  If  the  bene- 
ficiary receives  capital  gain  distributions 
from  more  'hixn  one  such  trust  bef(5re  Jan- 
uary 1  1972  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  'o  caoltal  gain  distributions  from  onlv 
one  of  such  'rusts,  such  one  to  be  designated 
by  the  taxpayer  m  accordance  with  reguia- 
tiona  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  del- 
egate. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence capital  gam  distributions  recelvod 
from  a  trust  qualifying  under  section  2056 
ibi  i5i  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
by  a  surviving  sp<3use  who  is  the  beneflclarv 
of  only  one  such  trust  i  shall  be  disregarded 
Sec  332  Trcst  Income  roa  BEVEnr  or  a 
Spouse. 

lai  Income  for  Benefit  of  Grantor's 
Spouse  — 

il)  Paragraphs  (1).  i2).  and  i3i  of  sec- 
tion 677ia)  irela'Jng  to  Income  for  benefit 
of  grant jr)  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
grantor"  etch  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'the  grantor  or  the  grantor's 
spouse" 

(2»  Section  677(5)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "benettci.iry  '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"beneficiary  i  other  than  the  grantor's 
spouse  I  " 

ibi  EFFEcrrvE  Date  The  amendments 
made  by  sub.sectlon  lai  shall  apply  In  respect 
of  property  transferred  m  trust  after  Octo- 
ber 9.  1969 

TITLE       IV -ADJUSTMENTS       PRIMARILY 
AFFECTING     CORPORATIONS 
Sx'BTrri.E  A     M'Ltiple  Corporations 
Sec  401   MfLTiPLK  Corpor.\tion3 
(a)  In  General.  - 

( 1 )  Section  1561  <  relating  to  surtax  exemp- 
tions In  case  of  certain  controlled  corpora- 
tions! Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 


"Sbc.  1561    Limitations  on  CtRTArN  Multiple 
Tax    BENETrrs    in    the   Case   or 
Certain    Controlled    Corpora- 
tions. 
"(a)  General  Rule — The  component  mem- 
bers of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations  on 
a  December  31   shall,  for  their  t  ixable  years 
which  Include  such  December  31,  be  limited 
for  pvirpoees  of  this  subtitle  to- 

"(1)  one  125.000  surtax  exemption  under 
section  1 1  ( d  I . 

"i2)  one  $100,000  amount  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  :iccumulHted  earnings  credit 
under  section  535ici    i2i    and   i3i.  and 

"(3)  one  t2S,000  amount  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  limitation  on  the  small  busi- 
ness deduction  of  life  Insurance  companies 
under  sections  804  (a)(4)  and  809  ( d )  ( 10 )  . 
The  amount  specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
be  divided  equally  among  the  component 
members  of  such  group  on  such  December  31 
unless  all  of  such  component  members  con- 
sent I  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe  I  to  an  apportionment  plan 
providing  for  an  unequal  allocation  of  such 
amount  The  amounts  specified  In  para- 
graphs i3i  and  i3)  shall  be  divided  equally 
among  the  component  members  of  such 
group  on  such  December  31  unless  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  prescribes  regulations 
permitting  an  unequal  allocation  of  such 
amounts 

"(b)  Certain  Short  Taxable  Years —If  a 
corporation  has  a  short  taxable  year  which 
does  not  Include  a  December  31  and  Is  a 
component  member  of  a  controlled  group  of 
corporations  with  respect  to  such  taxable 
year,  then  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

'1)  the  surtax  exemption  under  section 
Ilidi  , 

"(2)  the  amount  to  be  used  In  computing 
the  accumulated  earnings  credit  under  sec- 
tion 535ici   (2)  and  1 3  I, and 

■(3)  the  amount  to  be  u,sed  In  computing 
the  limitation  on  the  small  business  deduc- 
tion of  life  insurance  companies  under  sec- 
tions 804(  an  4i  and  809id|  (  10)  . 
of  such  corporation  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  be  the  amount  specified  In  subsection 
I  a)  (1),  (2i.  or  (3 1  as  the  case  may  be, 
divided  by  the  number  of  corporations  which 
are  component  members  of  such  group  on 
the  last  day  of  such  taxable  year  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  .sentence,  .section  1563 
(b)  shall  be  applied  as  If  such  last  day  were 
substituted  for  December  31." 

1 2)  Section  1562  (relating  to  privilege  of 
groups  to  elect  multiple  surtax  exemptions) 
Is  repealed 

13  I  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IT  of  .sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  8  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Items  relating  to  sections  1561 
and  1562  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following 

"Sec.  1561  Limitations  on  certain  multiple 
tax  benefits  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain   controlled    corporations. " 

ibl     TUANsmoNAL     RttLES     FOR     CONTROLLED 

Grolts  of  Corporations  - 

1 1 )  Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  6 
(relating  to  certain  controlled  corporations) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section 

"Sec  1564  Transtional  Rules  in  the  Case 
OF  Certain  Contrcjlled  Cor- 
porations. 

■■(a)  Limitation  on  Additional  Bene- 
ftts.  — 

"(1)  In  GEirERAL. — With  respect  to  any 
December  31  after  1969  and  before  1975,  the 
amoun'  of — • 

"(Ai  each  additional  $25,000  surtax  ex- 
emption under  section  1562  in  excess  of  the 
first  such  exemption. 

"(B)  each  additional  $100,000  amount  un- 
der section  535(c)  (2)  and  (3)  In  excess  of 
the  first  such  amount,  and 

"(C)  each  additional  $25,000  limitation 
on  the  small   business  deduction  of  life  in- 


surance companies  under  sections  804<bi  4) 
and  809(d)  (10)  In  excess  of  the  first  such 
limitation. 

otherwise  allowed  to  the  component  mem- 
bers of  a  controlled  group  of  corporarii.ns 
for  their  taxable  years  which  Include  such 
December  31  shall  be  reduced  to  the  amount 
set  forth  In  the  following  schedule: 


Amount 

Small 

undei  sec. 

bu5ln(>i5 

Taxable  years 

Surtai 

M!>(c)(2) 

ded;,ciion 

(Deluding  - 

eieinption 

and (3) 

limilition 

Dec  31.1970 

JZO,  833 

183  333 

»C.«33 

Dec   31,  1971.. 

16,667 

66.667 

If,  667 

Dec   31,  1972 

1?,  500 

bO  L'OO 

ir, ')(« 

Dec  31,  1973 

8,  333 

33.333 

S  ;33 

Dec  31.1974 

4,  167 

16.667 

i.  167 

"(2)  Election. — With  respect  to  any  De- 
cember 31  after  1969  and  before  1975,  'he 
component  members  of  a  controlled  gn  up 
of  corporations  shall  elect  (at  such  time  unci 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  by  regulations  prescribe)  which 
component  member  of  such  group  shall  i)e 
allowed  for  Its  taxable  year  which  Incluifs 
such  December  31  the  surtax  exemption  -.lie 
amount  under  section  535(c)  (2)  and  ji, 
or  the  small  business  deduction  limitation 
which  Is  not  reduced  under  paragraph  ( 1 1 . 

"(b)      DivnjENDS     Received     by     Corpc'r\- 

TIONS. — 

"(I)   General  Rtn,E. — If — 

"(A)  an  election  of  a  controlled  group  of 
corporations  ( as  defined  In  paragraph  :  j ) , 
or  In  so  much  of  paragraph  (4)  as  relates  to 
paragraph  di,  of  section  1663(a))  under 
section  1562(a)  (relating  to  privilege  of  .a 
controlled  group  of  corporations  to  elect  'o 
have  each  of  Its  component  members  m.ike 
Ita  returns  without  regard  to  section  ISRli 
was  made  on  or  before  April  22.  1969,  and 

"(B)  such  election  Is  effective  with  respect 
to  the  taxable  year  of  each  comprnent  mp^;- 
ber  of  such  group  which  Includes  December 
31,   1969, 

then,  with  respect  to  a  dividend  dlstrlbu'ed 
on  or  before  December  31,  1977,  out  of  ean,- 
Ings  and  profits  of  a  taxable  year  which  in- 
cludes a  December  31  after  1969  and  before 
1975,  subsections  (a)(3)  and  (b)  of  sectlo.n 
243  ( relating  to  dividends  received  by  corpo- 
rations) shall  be  applied  to  such  componoi.t 
members  comprising  an  affiliated  group  i  is 
defined  In  section  243(b)  (5)  )  In  the  mani.er 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  Special  rules. — 

"(A)  An  election  under  section  243(b)  i'2) 
may  be  made  for  a  taxable  year  which  in- 
cludes a  December  31  after  1969  and  befrrr 
1975.  notwithstanding  that  an  election  und^^r 
section  1562(a)  Is  In  effect  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(HI  Section  243(b)  ( 1)  (B)  (ID  shall  nor 
apply  with  respect  to  a  dividend  distributed 
on  or  before  December  31,  1977,  out  of  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  a  taxable  year  which  in- 
cludes a  December  31  after  1969  and  before 
1975  for  which  an  election  under  section 
I562(ai  is  In  effect,  and  In  lieu  of  the  per- 
centage specified  In  section  243(aii3)  witli 
respect  to  such  dividend,  the  percentage 
shall  be  the  percentage  set  forth  In  the  fol- 
lowing schedule: 

"If  the  dividend  Is  distrib- 
uted out  of  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  the 
distributing  corpora- 
tion's taxable  year  The  percent.ite 
which   Includes —  shall  be — 

December  31.  1970 87'2  percent 

December  31,  1971 90  percent 

December  31.  1972 92 'i  perceir 

December  31,  1973 95  percent 

December  31.  1974 97'2  percent 

"(C)  For  taxable  years  which  Include  :■■ 
December  31   after   1969  for  which  an  elec- 


December  22,  1969 
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tlon  under  section  1662(a)  Ifl  In  effect,  sec- 
tion 243(b)  (3)  (C)  (V)  shall  not  be  applied 
to  limit  the  number  of  surtax  exemptions. 

"(c)   Certain  Short  Taxable  Years, — If — 

"(1)  a  corporation  has  a  short  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1969,  and 
ending  before  December  31.  1974,  which  does 
not  Include  a  December  31,  and 

"(2)  such  corporation  is  a  component 
member  of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations 
vfcith  respect  to  such  taxable  year  (deter- 
mined by  applying  section  1563(b)  as  if  the 
last  day  of  such  taxable  year  were  substituted 
lor  December  31 ) , 

then  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  ap- 
plied as  If  the  day  of  such  taxable  year 
were  the  nearest  December  31  to  such  day." 

(2)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1662 
(b)(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  amount  of 
such  corporation's  surtax  exemption  for 
such  taxable  year", 

(B)  Section  11(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  1561"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  1561  or  1564". 

(C)  Section  535(c)(5)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'section  1551"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  1551,  and  for  limitation 
on  such  credit  in  the  case  of  certain  con- 
trolled corporations,  see  section  1561  and 
1564". 

I D)  Section  804  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (c)  the  following  new  subsection : 
"(d)  Cross  Reference. — 
"For  reduction  of  the  $25,000  amount  pro- 
vided m  subsection  (a)(4)  in  the  case  of 
certain  controlled  corporations,  see  sections 
1561  and  1564." 

(E)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  II  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  6  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•  Sec.  1564.  Transitional  rules  in  the  case  of 
certain     controlled     corporat- 
tlons," 
(c)  Brotiker-Sister  Controlled  Groups, — 
Section   1663(a)(2)    is   amended   to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Brother-sister  controlled  croup. — 
Two  or  more  corjxjratlons  If  5  or  fewer  per- 
sons who  are  individuals,  estates,  or  trusts 
own  (Within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (d) 
;  2 )  )  stock  possessing — 

"(A)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  or  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  shares  of  all  classes  of  the  stock 
of  each  corporation,  and 

"(B)  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of 
stock  entitled  to  vote  or  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  shares  of  all 
classes  of  stock  of  each  corporation,  taking 
into  account  the  stock  ownership  of  each 
.-iuch  person  only  to  the  extent  such  stock 
ownership  Is  Identical  ■with  respect  to  each 
such  corporation." 

( d )  ESccLUDED  Stock  Rttlbs. — 
(1)  Section  1563(c)(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (11); 
by  striking  out  "stock,"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ill)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "stock, 
or";  and  by  adding  after  clause  (Hi)  the 
lollowlng  new  clause: 

"(Iv)  stock  La  the  subsidiary  corporation 
owned  (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
!d)(2))  by  an  organization  (other  than  the 
parent  corporation)  to  which  section  501 
I  relating  to  certain  educational  and  char- 
itable organizations  which  are  exempt  from 
taxi  applies  and  which  is  controlled  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  the  parent  corporation 
or  subsidiary  corporation,  by  an  individual, 
estate,  or  trust  that  is  a  principal  stock- 
nolder  (within  the  meaning  of  clause  (il) ) 
of  the  parent  corpKDratlon.  by  an  ofBcer  of  the 
parent  corporation,  or  by  any  combination 
thereof." 

(2)    Section   1663(c)(2)(B)    is  amended— 

(A)    by  striking  out  "a  person  who  is  an 

individual,  estate,  or  trust   (referred  to  In 


this  paragraph  as  'common  owner')  owns" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "5  or  fewer 
persons  who  are  individuals,  estates,  or 
trusts  (referred  to  in  this  subparagraph  as 
'common  owners' )  own"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1) ; 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (11)  "such 
common  owner",  "the  common  owner",  and 
"stock,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
of  such  common  owners",  "any  of  the  com- 
mon owners",  and  "stock,  or",  respectively; 
and 

(D)  by  adding  after  clause  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(ill)  stock  In  such  corporation  owned 
(within  the  meaning  of  i-ubsectlon  (d)  (2)  ) 
by  an  organization  to  which  section  501  (re- 
lating to  certain  educational  and  charitable 
organizations  which  are  exempt  from  tax) 
applies  and  which  is  controlled  directly  or 
indirectly  by  such  corporation,  by  an  in- 
dividual, estate,  or  trust  that  is  a  principal 
stockholder  (within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)(il))  of  such  corporation,  by 
an  officer  of  such  corporation,  or  by  any  com- 
blnaitlon  thereof." 

(e)    Investment  Credit. — 

(1)  Section  46(a)(5)  is  amended  to  read 
as  f  ollo'ws : 

"(5)  Controlled  grottps. — In  the  case  of 
a  controlled  group,  the  $25,000  amount  speci- 
fied under  paragraph  ( 2 )  shall  be  reduced  for 
each  component  member  of  such  group  by 
apportioning  $25,000  among  the  component 
members  of  such  group  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'controlled  group'  has  the 
meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  section 
1563(a)," 

(2)  Section  48(c)(2)(C)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(C)  Controlled  groups. — In  the  case  of  a 
controlled  group,  the  $50,000  amount  speci- 
fied under  subparagraph  (A)  stiall  be  reduced 
for  each  component  member  of  the  group  by 
apportioning  $50,000  among  the  component 
members  of  such  group  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  amounts  of  used  section  38 
property  which  may  be  taken  Into  account." 

(3)  Section  48(c)(3)(C)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(0)  Controlled  group. — The  term  "con- 
trolled group'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to 
such  term  by  section  1563(a),  except  that 
the  phrase  'more  thsui  50  percent'  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  phrase  'at  least  80  per- 
cent' each  place  it  appears  in  section   1563 

(a)(1)." 

(4)  Section  48(d)(2)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  if  such  property  is  leased  by  a  cor- 
poration which  is  a  component  member  of 
a  controlled  group  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  46(a)(5))  to  another  cxjrporation 
which  is  a  component  member  of  the  same 
controlled  group,  the  basis  of  such  property 
to  the  lessor." 

(f )  ADDmoNAL  First- Yeak  Depreclation. — 
Section  179(d)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  (B)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(B)  the  property  is  not  acquired  by  one 
component  member  of  a  controlled  group 
from  another  (ximponent  member  of  the  same 
controlled  group,  and";  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7) 
to  rechd  as  follows : 

"(6)  Dollar  limitation  op  controlled 
GROttP. — ^Por  purposes  of  substitution  (b)  of 
this  section — 

"(A)  all  component  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  shall  be  treated  as  one  tax- 
payer, and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
apportion  the  dollar  limitation  contained  in 
such  subsection  (b)  among  the  component 
members  of  such  controlled  group  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 


"(7)  Controlled  group  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6),  the  term 
'controlled  group"  has  the  meaning  assigned 
to  It  by  section  1563(a);  except  that,  for  such 
purposes,  the  phrase  'more  than  50  percent' 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  phrase  at  least 
80  percent'  each  place  It  appears  In  section 
1563(a)  (1)." 

(g)     RETROACTrVE    TERMINATION    OF    SECTION 

1562  ELECTIONS. — If  an  affiliated  group  of  cor- 
porations makes  a  consolidated  return  for  the 
taxable  year  which  includes  December  31. 
1970  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  "1970  consolidated  return  year"),  then 
on  or  before  the  due  date  prescribed  by  law 
(Including  any  extensions  thereof)  for  filing 
such  consolidated  return  such  affiliated  group 
of  corporations  may  terminate  the  election 
under  section  1562  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  any  prior  De- 
cember 31  which  is  Included  in  a  taxable  year 
of  any  of  such  corporations  from  which  there 
is  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to  the  1970 
consolidated  return  year.  A  termination  of  an 
election  under  this  subsection  shall  be  valid 
only  if  It  meets  the  requirements  of  sections 
1562(c)(1)  and  1962(e)  of  such  Code  (other 
than  making  the  termination  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  3-year  period  specified  in  sec- 
tion 1562(e)  ). 

( h )  EFFECTIVE  Dates. — 

( 1 )   The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1974. 

(2l    The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(ci,  (d),  (6),  and  (f)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  December 
31,  1970. 

Sl-btitle   B — Debt-Financed    Corporate    Ac- 
quisitions and  Related  Problems 
Sec,  411.  Interest  on  Indebtedness  Incurred 
BT    Corporation    To    Acquhie    Stock    or 
Assets  of  Another  Corporation. 
(a)    Disallowance     of     Interest     Deduc- 
tion.— Part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating     to     items     not     deductible)      is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  279.  Interest  on  Indebtedness  Incurred 
BY     Corporation    to    Acquire    Stock    or 
Assets  of  Another  Corporation. 
"(a)    General  Rtn,E. — No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for  any  Interest  pvald  or  Incurred 
by    a    corporation    during    the    taxable    year 
with  respect  to  its  corporate  acquisition  in- 
debtedness to  the  extent  that  such  interest 
exceeds — 

"(1)  $5,000,000.  reduced  by 
"(2)  the  amount  of  interest  paid  or  in- 
curred by  such  corporation  during  such  year 
on  obligation  (A)  issued  after  December  31, 
1967,  to  provide  consideration  for  an  acqui- 
sition described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  but  (B)  which  are  not  corp)orate 
acquisition  indebtedness. 

"(b)  Corporate  Acquisition  Indebted- 
ness,— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'corporate  acquisition  Indebtedness'  means 
any  obligation  evidenced  by  a  bond,  deben- 
ture, note,  or  certificate  or  other  evldencr  of 
indebtedness  issued  after  October  9,  1969,  by 
a  corporation  ( hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  'issuing  corporation')    if — 

"(1)  such  obligation  Is  issued  to  provide 
consideration  for  the  acquisition  of — 

"(A)  stock  in  another  corporation  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  'acquired 
corporation' ) ,  or 

"(B)  assets  of  another  corporation  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  'acquired 
corporation')  pursuant  to  a  plan  under  which 
at  least  two-thirds  (in  value)  of  all  the  as- 
sets (excluding  money)  used  in  trades  and 
businesses  carried  on  by  such  corjxjrBtlon 
are  acquired, 
"  (2 )  such  obligation  Is  either — 
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■■<A»  subordinated  lO.lllC  claims  of  trade 
creditors  of  the  issuiny<MH>ttfction  generally. 
or 

"(Bi  expressly  subordinated  In  right  of 
payment  to  the  payment  of  any  substantial 
imDunt  of  iin.-ecured  indebtedness,  whether 
outstanding  or  ;  iibseqiiently  issued,  of  the 
Issuing  corporation. 

3  I   the  t)ond  or  .-ther  evidence  of  Indebt- 
edness Is  either    - 

lAi  convertible  directlv  or  Indirectly  into 
stock  of  the  issuing  corp<5ratli:-n.  or 

"iBi  part  of  an  investment  unit  or  other 
arrangement  which  Includes  in  addition  to 
such  txind  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
an  option  to  acquire,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
stock  In  the  Issuing  corporation,  and 

■'(4i  as  of  a  day  determined  under  sub- 
section I  c  I  I  1 1 .  either 

"lAi  the  ratio  of  debt  to  equity  las  de- 
fined In  subsection  cii^i  i  of  the  issuing 
corpor jtlon  exceeds  2  to  1   or 

■  I B 1  the  projected  earnings  las  defined 
in  subsection  ci  i3i  i  do  not  exceed  i  times 
the  annual  interest  to  be  paid  or  incurred 
(determined    under   subs«:tlon    (cm4i) 

"ici  Rri.E.s  r<"iR  APPticATioN  or  SuBsrr- 
TioN  (bii4i  — Por  purposes  of  subsection 
lb)  (4»  — 

"(1)  Time  ok  DFrtwMiNATtoN  Determina- 
tions are  to  be  made  as  r.f  the  last  dav  of 
anv  tajAble  vear  of  the  Issuing  corporation 
in  whlcVlt  issues  any  obligation  to  provide 
:-onsideratlon  for  an  acquisition  described  in 
subsection  ibiili  of  stock  in.  or  assets  of, 
the  acfpiired  corporation. 

■•i2i  R*nn  or  DEBT  TO  EotirxY — The  term 
'ratio  of  debt  to  equity'  means  the  ratio 
which  the  total  Indebtedness  of  the  issuing 
corp<jration  bears  to  the  simi  of  its  monev 
iind  ill  Is  other  assets  i  In  an  amount  equal 
to  their  adjusted  basis  for  determining  gain  i 
leas  such   total  indebtedness 

'  I  3  I    PRO.JECTE0  EARNINGS  — 

"I  A  I  The  term  projected  earnings'  means 
the  average  annual  earnings'  i  as  defined  in 
subparagraph     Bi  i   of — 

"ill  the  l.ssuing  corporation  only.  If  clause 
111)  does  not  apply,  or 

"(U)  both  the  issuing  corporation  and  the 
acquired  corporation.  In  any  case  where  the 
issuing  corporation  has  acquired  control  las 
defined  :n  section  itiS  .i  i  or  has  acquired 
substantially  all  of  the  properties,  of  the 
acquired  corporation 

"iB»  The  average  annual  earnings  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (Ai.  la.  for  any  corpora- 
tion, the  amount  of  its  earnings  and  profits 
for  any  3-year  period  ending  with  the  last 
day  of  a  taxable  year  of  the  Issuing  corpora- 
tion described  In  paragraph  (1).  computed 
without  reduction  for — 
"ID  interest  paid  or  Incurred. 
"(Hi  depreciation  or  amortization  allowed 
under  this  chapter 

"(111)  liability  for  tax  under  this  chapter, 
and 

"(iv)  distributions  to  which  section  301 
ic)  ( 1 1  applies  I  other  than  ^uch  distributions 
from  the  acquired  to  the  Issuing  corpora- 
tion I , 

ind  reduced  to  an  annual  average  for  such 
i-year  period  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
^iTlbed  by  rhe  Secre'arv  or  his  delegate  Such 
regulations  shall  include  rules  for  cases 
where  any  corporation  was  not  In  existence 
for  all  of  such  3-year  period  or  such  period 
Includes  only  a  portion  of  a  taxable  year  of 
any  corporation. 

'i4i  Annual  interest  to  be  paid  or  in- 
curred The  term  annual  interest  to  be  paid 
cr  Incurred'  means — 

"I  A I  if  subparagraph  iB)  does  not  apply, 
the  annual  Interest  to  be  paid  or  incurreid 
bv  the  Issuing  corporation  onlv  determined 
by  reference  to  Its  total  Indebtedness  out- 
standing, or 

"(B)  If  projected  earnings  are  determined 
under  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (3)  A),  the 
annual   interest  to   be  paid  or  incurred  by 


both  the  issuing  corporation  and  the  ac- 
quired corporation,  determined  by  reference 
to  their  combined  total  Indebtedness  out- 
standing 

i5)  Special  bi-les  pdr  banks  and  lending 
OR  riNANcE  companies-  With  respect  to  any 
corporation  which  Is  a  hank  i  as  defined  In 
section  581)  or  Is  primarily  enkiaged  m  a 
lending  or    finance   business 

"lA)  in  determining  under  paragraph  (2) 
the  ratio  of  debt  'o  eqiiltv  of  such  corpora- 
tion ( or  of  the  atflllated  group  of  which  such 
corporation  Is  a  meml>en  .  the  total  Indebt- 
edness of  such  corporation  (and  the  assets 
of  such  corporation)  shall  be  reduced  bv  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  indebtedness 
owed  to  such  corp<;)ratlon  which  arises  out 
of  the  banking  business  of  such  corporation 
or  out  of  the  lending  ir  tliiance  business  of 
such  corporation    as   the  case  may   be: 

iB)  in  determining  under  paragraph  (4) 
the  annual  interest  to  be  paid  or  incurred  by 
such  corporation  i  or  bv  the  Issiung  and 
acquired  corporations  rffcrred  'o  m  para- 
graph (4)iB)  or  by  the  amitated  group  of 
which  such  corporation  is  a  member)  the 
amount  of  such  interest  i  determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph)  shall  be  re- 
duced bv  an  amount  which  hears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  interest  as  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  for  the  taxable 
vear  under  subparagraph  i.\)  bears  to  the 
total  lndebrednes.s  nf  -.uch  corporation;  and 
"(C)  m  determining  under  parajraph  i3) 
(B)  the  average  annual  earnings,  the 
amount  of  the  earning  and  profits  for  the 
■1-vear  period  shall  be  reduced  bv  the  sum 
of  the  reductions  under  subparagraph  iBi 
for  such  perlixl. 

For  purposes  nf  this  paragraph  the  term 
lending  or  tinance  business'  means  a  busl- 
ness  of  making  loans  or  purchasing  or  dis- 
counting accounts  receivable  notes,  or  in- 
stallment  obligations 

"(d)  Taxabie  Years  to  Which  .Applica- 
ble — In   applvtng   this  section — 

'  li  First  year  or  disallixwance — The 
deduction  of  interest  on  anv  obligation  shall 
not  be  disallowed  under  subsection  la)  be- 
fore the  first  taxable  vear  nf  the  issuing  cor- 
poration as  of  the  last  dav  I'f  which  the  ap- 
plication of  either  subparagraph  (A)  or 
subpara?rapli  iB)  nf  -.ubsectlon  (h)(4)  re- 
svilts  In  stich  obligation  being  corporate  ac- 
qulsltlfin  indebtedness 

"  1 2 )  General  rvi  r  e<ir  sttrrEEoiNc  years  — 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  i3).  (4). 
ind  i.Ti  If  m  oblle-.itlon  is  determined  to  be 
corporate  acquisition  Indebtedness  as  of  the 
last  dav  of  anv  taxable  vear  of  the  Issuing 
corporation,  it  shall  he  corporate  acqiil^ltlon 
Indebtedness  for  such  taxable  vear  and  all 
subsequent  taxable  vears 

■    l3l        REDf  TFRMINaIIo.N       where      CONTROL. 

ETC.  IS  Acgt'iRCD  —  tf  all  obligation  Is  ileter- 
mlned  to  be  corporate  acquisition  indebted- 
ness -IS  of  the  close  of  a  taxable  year  of  the 
Issuing  corporation  in  which  clause  li)  of 
subsection  lO  (3)  i  A)  applied  hut  would  not 
be  corporate  iicqulsUlun  indebtedness  if  the 
determination  were  made  ;vs  of  the  close  of 
the  first  taxable  vear  of  such  corporation 
thereafter  in  which  cl.iuse  ill)  of  subsection 
ici  (3)  lA)  could  apply,  such  obligation  shall 
he  considered  not  to  be  corporate  acquisition 
indebtedness  for  such  later  taxiible  year  and 
ill  taxable  years  thereafter 

'  (4)  Special  i-YEA«Rt'L«. — If  an  obligation 
which  has  been  determined  to  be  corporate 
acqiilslttr.n  indebtedness  for  any  taxable  year 
would  not  be  such  Indebtedness  for  each  of 
any  3  consecutive  taxable  years  thereafter  if 
subsection  ib)(4)  were  .ipplled  .^s  of  'he 
close  i.it  each  of  such  3  ve.nrs.  then  such  ub- 
Ilgatlon  shall  not  be  corporate  acquisition 
indebtedness  for  all  taxable  years  after  such 
3  consecutive  taxable  years 

"(5)  5  PERCENT  STOCK  RULE. — In  the  case  of 
obligations  Issued  to  provide  consideration 
for  the  .tcqulsltlon  of  stock  in  another  cor- 
poration. 5uch  obligations  shall  be  corporate 


acquisition  indebtedness  for  a  taxable  year 
only  If  at  some  time  after  Octc>ber  9.  1969. 
and  before  the  close  of  such  year  the  issuing 
corporation  own.s  5  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  all  clas.ses  r 
stock  entitled  to  vote  of  such  other  corpora- 
tion. 

"(6)  Certain  Nontaxable  Transactions  - 
An  acquisition  of  stock  of  a  corporation  if 
which  the  issuing  corporation  is  in  control 
I  as  defined  In  section  368{ci  )  In  a  trarw.T-. 
tlon  In  which  gain  or  loss  Is  not  recognized 
shall  be  deemed  an  acquisition  described  ,i 
paragraph  il)  of  subsection  ib)  only  If  im- 
mediately before  such  transaction  il)  the 
acquired  corporation  was  in  existence,  and 
(2  I  the  issuing  corporation  was  not  In  con- 
trol as  (defined  In  section  368(c))  of  such 
corporation 

■  If)  Exemption  for  Certain  AcatrismoNs 
OF  Foreign  Corporations -For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  corporate  .icquisltion 
indebtedness'  does  not  include  any  Indebted- 
ness Issued  to  any  person  to  provide  consUi- 
eratlan  for  the  acquisition  of  stock  in  •  r 
assets  of,  any  foreign  corporation  substur.- 
tlally  all  of  the  income  of  which,  for  the  u 
year  period  ending  with  the  date  of  such  ac- 
quisition or  for  such  part  of  such  p)erlod 
as  the  foreign  corporation  was  In  existence.  Is 
from  sources  without  the  United  States. 

'  igi  .'\ff  II  mtf:I)  Oroips — In  any  case  ;:i 
which  the  Issuing  corporation  is  a  member 
of  an  affiliated  group,  the  apjillcatlon  of  this 
section  shall  be  determined  pursuant  t  > 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  r 
his  delegate,  by  treating  all  of  the  members 
of  the  affiliated  group  in  the  aggregate  .is 
the  Issuing  corporation  except  th.it  the  ratio 
of  debt  to  equity  of.  projected  earnings  r 
and  annual  interest  to  be  paid  or  Incurred  bv 
any  corporation  i other  than  the  Issuing  cor- 
porttlon  determined  without  regard  to  tl,:s 
subsection)  shall  be  Included  In  the  deter- 
minations required  under  subparagraphs  i  .A  i 
and  iB)  of  subsection  ib)(4)  as  of  any  dav 
only  If  such  corporation  Is  a  member  of  iht- 
afflUated  group  on  such  day,  and.  In  deter- 
mining projected  earnings  of  such  corpor;  - 
tlon  under  subsection  (c)(3i.  there  shall  be 
taken  into  account  only  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  such  corporation  for  the  period  djir- 
ing  which  It  was  a  member  of  the  .iffili.it. -i 
group  For  purposes  of  ttie  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  affiliated  ^-roup'  has  the 
meaning  .isstgned  to  such  term  bv  section 
1504iai.  except  that  all  corporations  other 
than  the  acquired  corporation  shall  bi> 
treated  as  Includible  corporations  (without 
any  exclusion  under  section  1504(b)  i  and  the 
.'icqulred  corporation  shall  not  be  treated  s 
an  includible  corporation 

"ihi  Changes  in  Obligation. — Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section — 

'ill  Any  extension,  renewal,  or  refinanc- 
ing of  ail  obligation  cldencing  a  preexlstinij 
indebtedness  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  the 
Issuance  of  a  new  obligation 

"(2  I  Any  obligation  which  Is  corporate  .ic- 
quisition  indebtedness  of  the  Issuing  corpo- 
ration 1^  also  corporate  .icqulsltlon  indebted- 
ness of  anv  corporation  which  becomes  liable 
for  such  obligation  as  guarantor,  endorser,  or 
Indemnitor  or  which  assumes  liability  for 
such  obligation  in  any  tran-sactlon. 

"(I)  Certain  Obligations  Issued  Arrrn 
OcTOBEB  9.  1969. — Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  obligation  shall  not  be  corporate 
a'-qulsltlon  Indebtedness  if  issued  affr  Octo- 
ber 9,  1969.  to  provide  consideration  for  the 
acquisition  of — 

■ '  1 )  stock  or  assets  pursuant  to  a  binding 
written  contract  which  was  in  efTect  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  1969.  and  at  all  times  thereafter  before 
such  acquisition,  or 

■(2 1  stock  In  any  corporation  where  the 
issuing  corporation,  on  October  9,  1969,  and 
at  all  times  thereafter  before  such  acquisi- 
tion, owned  .tt  least  50  [lercent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  of  the  acquired  corporation. 
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Paragraph  (2)  shall  cease  to  apply  when  (at 
any  time  on  or  after  October  9,  1969)  the 
issuing  corporation  has  acquired  control  (as 
defined  in  section  368(ci)  of  the  acquired 
corporation. 

•iji  Efffct  on  Other  Provisions. — No  in- 
ference shall  be  drawn  from  any  provision 
In  this  section  that  any  instrument  desig- 
nated as  a  bond.  det>enture,  note,  or  certifi- 
cate or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  by 
Its  Isstier  represents  an  obligation  or  Indebt- 
edne.-s  of  such  Issuer  in  applying  any  other 
provision  of  this  title." 

(bi  Ci.tRicAL  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

■  Sec   27    Interest  on    Indebtedness   Incurred 
by  corporation   to  acquire  stock 
or     assets    of     another    corpora- 
tion." 
(C)      Effective     Date — The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  allowability  of  the  dedl- 
ductlon  of  interest  paid  or  Incurred  with  re- 
■•-pect  to  indebtedness  incurred  after  Octot)er 
y.  1969 
Sec  412   Installment  Method. 

(8)  Certain  Evidences  op  Indebtedness 
Deemed  To  Be  Payment. — Section  453(b) 
I  relating  to  sales  of  realty  and  casual  sales 
ol  personalty)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
enci  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  PtBCHASER  EVIDENCES  OP  INDEBTED- 
NESS PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND  OR  READILY  TRAD- 
ABLE.- In  applying  this  subsection,  a  bond 
or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  which  is 
payable  on  demand,  or  which  Is  issued  by  a 
corporation  or  a  government  or  political 
.subdivision  thereof  lA)  with  Intere.t  cou- 
pons attached  or  In  registered  form  (Other 
than  one  in  registered  form  which  the  tax- 
payer establishes  will  not  be  readily  tradable 
in  an  established  .securities  market),  or  (B) 
in  any  other  form  designed  to  render  such 
bond  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
readily  tradable  in  an  established  securities 
market,  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  evidence 
of  indebtedness  of  the  purchaser." 

(bi  Effective  Date — Tlie  amendment 
made  by  subsection  lai  shall  apply  to  sales 
or  other  disposltiijiis  occurring  after  May  27, 
1969.  which  are  not  made  pursuant  to  a 
binding  written  contract  entered  into  on  or 
before  such  date 

Sec,  413  Bonds  and  Other  Evidences  of 
Indebtedness 

(a)  Bonds  and  Other  Evidences  op  In- 
debtedness Section  1232(a)  (relating  to 
general  rulei    is  amended  to  -ead  as  follows: 

"(a)  OENETtAL  Rule.-  For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  m  the  case  of  bonds,  debentures, 
notes,  or  ccrt'.fi rates  or  other  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness, which  are  capital  assets  in  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer,  and  which  arp  issued 
by  any  corporation,  or  by  any  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof — 

"(li  Retirement — .^mounts  received  by 
the  holder  on  retirement  of  such  bonds  or 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  amounts  received  in  exchange 
thereior  (except  that  in  the  case  of  bonds  or 
iither  evidences  of  Indebtedness  issued  before 
.Tanuarr  1,  1955,  this  paragraph  shall  apply 
only  to  those  Isstied  with  interest  coupons 
or  in  registered  form,  or  to  those  In  such 
form  on  March  1,  1954) . 

"(2)  Sale  or  exchange, — 

"(A)  Corporate  bonds  issued  after  may 
27,  1969 — Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph iC) ,  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  bonds 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  Issued  by 
a  corporation  after  May  27,  1969,  held  by  the 
taxpayer  more  than  6  months,  any  gain 
realized  shall  i  except  as  provided  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence)  be  considered  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset  held 
for  more  than  6  months.  If  at  the  time  of 
original  Issue  there  was  an  Intention  to  call 


the  Ixjnd'or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
before  maturity,  any  gain  realized  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  thereof  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  the  original  issue 
discount  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b))  re- 
duced by  the  p>ortlon  of  original  Issue  dis- 
count previously  includible  in  the  gross  In- 
come of  any  holder  ( as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)(B))  shall  be  considered  as  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  which 
Is  not  a  capital  asset. 

"(B)  Corporate  bonds  issued  on  or  before 

MAY  27,  1969,  AND  GOVERNMENT  BONDS. Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C).  on 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  issued  by  a  govern- 
ment or  {xjlltlcal  subdivision  thereof  after 
December  21,  1954,  or  by  a  corporation  after 
December  31.  1954.  and  on  or  before  May  27. 
1969,  held  by  the  taxpayer  more  than  6 
months,  any  gain  reallze(3  which  does  not 
exceed — 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  original  issue 
discount  (as  defined  in  subsection   ib)),  or 

"(il)  if  at  the  time  of  original  issue  there 
was  no  intention  to  call  the  bond  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness  before  maturity,  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
original  Issue  discount  ( as  defined  m  sub- 
section (b))  as  the  number  of  complete 
months  that  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  was  held  by  the  taxpayer  bears 
to  the  number  of  complete  months  from  the 
date  of  original  issue  to  the  date  of  maturity, 
shall  be  considered  as  gain  from  'he  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  which  is  not  ii  capital 
asset.  Gain  in  excess  of  such  amount  shall 
be  considered  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  a  capital  asset  held  more  than  6  months. 

"(C)  Exceptions. — This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  obligations  the  Interest  on  which  is 
not  includible  in  gross  Income  under  section 
103  (relating  to  certain  governmental  ob- 
ligations), or 

"(li)  any  holder  who  has  purchased  the 
bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  at  a 
premium. 

"(D)  Double  inclusion  in  income  not  re- 
QuiKED. — This  section  shall  not  require  the 
inclusion  of  any  amount  previously  includi- 
ble in  gross  income. 

"(3)  Inclusion  in  income  of  original  is- 
sue   discount    on    corporate    bonds    issued 

after  MAY   27.    1969. — 

"(A)  General  rule. — There  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  income  of  the  holder  of 
any  bond  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
issued  by  a  corporation  after  May  27.  1969, 
the  ratable  monthly  portion  of  original  issue 
discount  multiplied  by  the  number  of  com- 
plete months  (plus  any  fractional  part  of  a 
month  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
last  sentence  of  this  subparagraph )  such 
holder  held  such  bond  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  during  the  taxable  year.  Except 
as  provided  In  subparagraph  (B).  the  ratable 
monthly  portion  of  original  issue  discount 
shall  equal  the  original  issue  discount  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (6))  divided  by  the 
number  of  complete  months  from  the  date 
of  original  Issue  to  the  stated  maturity  date 
of  such  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness. For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  complete 
month  commences  with  the  date  of  original 
issue  and  the  corresponding  day  of  each  suc- 
ceeding calendar  month  i  or  the  last  day  of  a 
calendar  month  ia  which  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding day);  and,  in  any  case  where  a 
bond  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  is  ac- 
quired on  any  other  day,  the  ratable  monthly 
portion  of  original  issue  discount  for  the 
complete  month  in  which  suc^i  acquisition 
occurs  shall  be  allocated  between  the  trans- 
feror and  the  transferee  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  days  In  such  complete  month 
each  held  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness, 

"(B)  Reduction  in  case  or  any  subse- 
quent holder. — FHsr  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  ratable  monthly  portion  of  origi- 


nal issue  discount  shall  not  include  an 
amount,  determined  at  the  time  of  any  pur- 
chase after  the  original  issue  of  such  bond 
or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness,  equal  to 
the  excess  of — 

"III  the  cost  of  such  bond  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  Incurred  by  such 
holder,  over 

"  1 11 )  the  issue  price  of  sucli  bond  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness  Increased  by  the 
portion  of  original  discount  previously  in- 
cludible in  the  gross  income  of  any  holder 
(computed  without  regard  to  this  subpara- 
graph I , 

divided  by  the  number  of  complete  months 
(plus  any  fractional  part  of  a  month  com- 
mencing with  the  date  of  purchase)  from  the 
date  of  such  purchase  to  the  stated  maturity 
date  of  such  bond  or  other  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness. 

"(C)  Purchase  defined. — Por  purpyoses  of 
subparagraph  ( B ) ,  the  term  'purchase' 
means  any  acquisition  of  a  Ixind  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness,  but  only  If  the 
basis  of  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness is  not  determined  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  reference  to  the  adjusted  basis  of 
such  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
in  the  hands  of  the  person  from  whom  ac- 
quired, or  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to 
property  acquired  from  a  decedent). 

"iDi  Exceptions — This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  holder — 

"(1)  who  has  purchased  the  bond  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness  at  a  premium,  or 

"I  ill  which  is  a  life  insurance  company  to 
which  section  818(b)  applies. 

"(E)  Basis  adjustments. — The  basis  of 
any  t>ond  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
in  the  hands  of  the  holder  thereof  shall  be 
Increased  by  the  amount  included  in  his 
gross  income  pursuant  to  subi>aragraph  ( A) ." 

(b)  Issue  Price. — Section  1232(b)  (2)  (re- 
lating to  issue  price)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"In  the  case  of  a  bond  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  and  an  option  or  other  security 
issued  together  as  an  investment  unit,  the 
issue  price  for  such  investment  unit  shall  be 
determined  m  accordance  with  the  rules 
stated  in  this  paragraph.  Such  issue  price 
attributable  to  each  element  of  the  invest- 
ment unit  shall  lae  that  portion  thereof  which 
the  fair  market  \alue  of  such  element  bears 
to  the  total  fair  market  value  of  all  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Investment  unit  The  issue  price 
of  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
Included  in  such  investment  unit  shall  be 
the  portion  so  allocated  to  it  In  the  case  of 
a  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
or  an  investment  unit  as  described  in  this 
paragraph  i  other  than  a  bond  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  or  an  investment  unit 
issued  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  reorganization 
wTihin  the  meaning  of  section  368ia)(li  or 
an  insolvency  reorganization  within  the 
meaning  of  section  371.  373,  or  374),  which 
is  Issued  for  property  and  which — 

"iAi  is  part  of  an  issue  a  portion  of  which 
is  traded  on  an  established  securities  mar- 
ket, or 

"(Bi  is  issued  for  stock  or  securities  which 
are  traded  on  an  established  securities  mar- 
ket. 

the  Issue  price  of  such  bond  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness  or  investment  unit,  as  the 
case  may  be.  shall  be  the  fair  market  \alue 
of  such  property.  Except  in  cases  lo  which 
the  preceding  sentence  applies,  the  Issue 
price  of  a  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness ( whether  or  not  issued  as  a  part  of  an 
investment  unit  i  which  is  issued  for  property 
(Other  than  money)  shall  be  the  stated  re- 
demption price  at  maturity." 

(c)  Requirement  of  Reporting. — Section 
6049(a)  |1)  (relating  to  requirements  of  re- 
porting interest)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1)   In  general.— Every  person — 
"(A)    who  makes  payments  of  interest  (as 
defined  in  subsection   (b))    aggregating  $10 
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or  more  to  any  other  person  during  any  cal- 
endar year, 

••iB»  who  receives  payments  of  interest  as 
a  nominee  and  who  makes  payments  ag^re- 
gaung  tlO  or  more  durlna;  any  calendar  year 
to  any  other  person  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terest so  received    or 

(Ci  which  Is  a  ci>rporatlon  that  ha«  out- 
standing any  bond,  debenture,  note.  i>r  oer- 
Uflcate  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  in 
re«l«tered  form  as  to  which  there  Is  during 
any  calendar  year  an  amount  of  original  Is- 
sue discount  aggreirating  JlO  or  more  In- 
cludible In  the  »?r'>6e  income  of  any  holder 
under  section  1232iai.3i  without  regard  to 
aubpar i«?Taph  Bi  thereof, 
shall  maice  *  return  acxirdlnn  t<">  the  forms 
or  regulations  prescribed  bv  the  .Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  setting  forth  the  aggregate 
amount  if  such  pavmenta  and  aggregate 
amount  includible  in  the  gross  Income  of  any 
holder  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son  to   whom    paid   or   such    holder ' 

idi  3t.*tements  To  Be  Ptrnished  to  Pc»- 
soNs  With  Respect  to  Whom  Inptirmation 
Is  PvBNiaHED  -Section  6049ic)  (relating  to 
statements  to  be  furnished  to  persona  with 
respect  to  whom  infomuitlon  Is  furnished  i 
Is  amended  to  read  as  fwU.iws 

"  I  C  I  dTArE.lilENTS  To  Be  Pi-rnished  ro 
PmsoNW  With  Respect  ro  Whum  I.nkurma- 
TTON  la  ■^ruNisHED  Every  person  m.ilclng  a 
return  under  subsection  ai  ^  1 1  shall  furnish 
to  each  person  whose  name  U  set  forth  in 
such  return  a  wrUren  statement  showing — 

"  (  I )  the  name  and  address  of  t^e  perain 
maiclng  ^uch  return,  and 

"(■2i  the  a«rgrregate  .imount  I'f  pavments 
to.  iJT  the  aggregate  amount  Includible  In 
the  groRs  income  of,  the  persons  as  shown  on 
»ueh  return 

The  wTl'.ten  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
person  >n  or  before  January  M  of  the  year 
following  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  re- 
turn under  subsection  laiili  was  made  No 
statement  shall  be  required  u>  be  furnl.shed 
t<3  anv  person  under  this  subsection  If  the 
aggregate  amount  of  payments  u>  <«•  the 
aggregate  amount  includible  in  the  gross 
income  vif.  such  f)erson  shown  on  the  return 
made  with  respect  to  subparagraph  (Ai.  iBi. 
or  I  Ci  .  as  the  case  may  be.  of  subsection  (al 
(1)  Is  less  than  $10.  ■ 

(ei  E^TECTtvE  Date  - -The  amendments 
made  bv  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  mdehted- 
ness  Issued  after  May  27.  1969  i other  than 
evidences  of  indebtedness  issued  pursuant 
to  a  written  commitment  which  was  binding 
on  May  27.  1969  and  at  all  times  thereafter  i . 
Sec    414    Limitation  on  Dedvctton  or  Bond 

PEEMIUM    on    RCPrRCHASE. 

lai  Limitation  on  Dedi  cticn  of  BiiSD 
Premium  on  Repl-rchase  -P  irt  VIII  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  (relating  tu  special 
deductions  for  corpor.it ions i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 
Sec  J49  Limitation  on  Deouction  on  Bond 
Premium  on  Repurchase. 
a-  Genejial  Ruie-No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  to  the  Issuing  corporation  for  any 
premium  paid  or  Incurred  upon  the  repur- 
chase ot  a  bond.  det>enture.  note,  or  certifi- 
cate or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
which  is  convertible  Into  the  stock  of  the 
Issuing  corporation,  or  a  corporation  in  con- 
trol of.  or  controlled  by,  the  Issuing  corpora- 
tion, to  the  extent  the  repurchase  price  ex- 
ceeds an  amount  equal  to  the  adjusted  issue 
price  plus  a  normal  call  premium  on  bonds 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  which 
are  not  convertible.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  that  the  cor- 
poration can  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  decret«rv  or  h^s  delegate  that  such 
excess  Is  attributable  to  the  coot  of  borrowing 
and  Is  not  attrlbut*ble  to  the  conversion 
feature 


■  hi  Speciai,  Hn.Es  tYir  purpoeee  cti  sub- 
section ( a)  — 

il)  Adjusted  issuk  pmic«.— The  adjusted 
issue  price  Is  the  Issue  price  (as  defined  in 
section  1232(b))  Increased  by  any  amount 
of  discount  deducted  before  repurchase,  or.  In 
the  case  of  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness issued  after  Pebruary  28.  1913, 
decreased  by  any  amount  of  premium  Includ- 
ed in  gruas  Income  tiefore  repurchase  by  the 
Issuing  corfK>ratlon. 

2  roNTRoi  -The  term  control'  has  the 
meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by  secUon 
368(0   ■• 

lb)  Clerical  Amendment — The  table  of 
sections  fiw  paxt  VIII  >f  .subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following  new  Item: 

Sec  349  Limitation  on  deduction  of  bond 
prenuum  on  repurchase  ' 
ic)  ErTECTivE  Dati.— The  cunendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  a  convert- 
ible bond  or  other  (xnivertlble  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  repurchased  after  April  22, 
1969  other  than  such  a  bond  or  other  evi- 
dence ot  Indebtedness  repurchased  pursuant 
to  a  binding  obligation  incurred  on  or  before 
April  J2.  I'rWH.  u>  rcpurcliAse  such  bond  or 
other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  at  a  specified 
call  premium,  but  no  Inference  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  section  249  of  the 
Int«'rnal  Revenue  I'ode  of  1964  (as  added  by 
subsectliin  (ai  of  this  seotion  i  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  repurchase  of  such  convertible 
ix.nd  or  other  i-onvertlble  evidence"  of  In- 
debtedness. 

Sec  415  Treatment  of  Certain  Corporate 
Interests  as  Stock  or  Indebted- 
ness 

lai  In  General  -Subchapter  C  of  Chapter 
1  1  relating  to  corporate  distributions  and  ad- 
justments) IS  amended  by  redesignating  part 
VI  (relating  to  etiectlve  date  of  subchapter 
Ci  as  part  VII  and  by  inserting  after  part  V 
the  following  new  part 

part  vi  treatmknt  of  certain 
corporate  interests  as  stock  or 
indebti:dnes.s 

Sec  385  Treatment  of  certain  Interests  In 
corporations  as  stock  or  in- 
debtedness. 

Sec  385  Treatment  of  Chuitain  Interests 
IN  Corporations  as  Stckk  or 
Indebtedness 

■  lai  AttTHORTTY  To  Prisiribe  Recula- 
rroNS. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  au- 
thorized to  pres^-ribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necea.sary  or  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  an  interest  in  a  corporation  is  to  be 
treated  for  purposes  of  this  title  as  stocK  or 
liidebtedne&i 

ibi  Factors  -The  regulations  prescri tied 
under  this  section  shall  set  forth  factors 
which  are  to  be  taken  into  account  In  deter- 
mining with  respect  to  a  particular  factual 
situation  whether  a  debtor-credltcjr  relation- 
ship exists  or  a  corporation-.-^hareholder  rela- 
tionship exists  The  factors  so -set  forth  in  the 
regtilallons  may  include  among  other  factors: 

■  (1)  whether  there  Is  a  wTltten  uncondi- 
tional promise  to  pay  on  demand  or  on  a 
specified  date  a  sum  certain  In  money  In 
return  for  an  adecjuate  consideration  In 
money  (.>r  money  s  worth,  and  to  pay  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest. 

(2)  whether  there  Is  sutxirdlnatlon  to  or 
preference  over  any  Indebtedness  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

(3)  the  ratio  of  debt  to  equity  of  the 
cxjrporatlon, 

"(4)  whether  there  is  convertibility  Into 
the  stock  of  tiie  corporation,  and 

"(5)  the  relationship  between  holdings  of 
stix;k  in  the  corporation  and  iioldings  of  the 
interest  In  question  " 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
parts    for    subchapter    C    of    chapter    1    Is 


amended   by  striking  out  the  last   line  ,iiij 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Part  VI.    lYeatment  of  certain  corporate  in- 
terests  as  stock  or  lndebtedn»-s.v 
■Part  VII.  Effective  date  of  subchapter  C  ■ 

Subtitle  C — Stock  DrviDENOs 
Sec  421   Stock  Dividends. 

i.\i  In  general -Section  305  (relating  •., 
distributions  of  sttx-k  and  stock  rlghu-^  ;, 
amended  to  read  ;is  follows- 

"Sec.  305  Distributions  of  Stock  and  SrorK 
Rights. 

••(a)  General  Rule  —  Except  as  otherui-p 
provided  in  this  section,  gross  income  (!•.■< 
not  include  the  amount  of  any  distribution 
of  the  stock  of  a  corporation  made  by  such 
corporation  to  Its  shareholders  with  respect 
to  Its  stock. 

■'lb)  Exceptions.- -Subsection  la)  shall  r.n 
apply  to  a  distribution  by  a  corporation  o!  .:s 
stock,  and  the  distribution  shall  be  treated  .li 
a  distribution  of  property  to  which  secti..ii 
301  applies — 

"(1)  Distributions  in  lieu  of  money -If 
the  distribution  is,  at  the  election  of  anv  if 
the  shareholders  (Whether  exercised  bef  :•■> 
or  after  the  declaration  thereof),  payable 
either — 

"(  Ai  In  Its  stock,  or 

"(Bi   In  property. 

"(2)  Disproportionate  distributions-  If 
the  distribution  lor  a  series  of  dlstrlbutlous 
of  which  such  distribution  is  one)  has  the 
result  of — 

■'  I  A I  the  receipt  of  property  by  some  share- 
holders, and 

"(B)  an  increase  in  the  proportionate  i;i- 
terests  of  other  shareholders  in  the  assets  '.r 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  corporation. 

"31  Distributions  of  common  and  iri- 
tTRRED  stock  If  the  distribution  (or  a  series 
of  distributions  of  which  such  distribution 
Is  one  I   has  the  res'ult  of  - 

"  (  A)  the  receipt  of  preferred  stock  by  some 
common  shareholders,  and 

■i  Bi  the  receipt  of  common  stock  by  other 
common  shareholders. 

■  (4)    Distributions  on  preferred  stock 

If  the  distribution  is  with  respect  to  pr>  - 
ferred  stcx-k.  other  than  an  Increase  In  ••>• 
conversion  ratio  of  convertible  preferri  d 
stock  made  solely  to  take  account  of  a  stock 
dividend  or  stock  split  with  respect  to  the 
stock  Into  which  such  convertible  stock  .j 
convertible 

■■(5l      DlSTRIBtmONS     OF     CONVERTIBLE     PHf- 

raRRED  STOCK  —If  the  distribution  Is  of  roi- 
vertlble  preferred  stock,  unless  It  Is  estaii- 
llshed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretarv  r 
his  delegate  that  such  distribution  will  ii<  : 
have  the  result  descrll>ed   In  paragraph   (>'( 

■  ici  Certain  Transactions  Treated  as 
Distributions. — For  purposes  of  this  .sectu  ;i 
and  section  301,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
-■hall  prescribe  regulations  under  which  .i 
change  In  conversion  ratio,  a  change  in  re- 
demption price,  a  difference  between  re- 
demption price  and  Issue  price,  a  redenip- 
*lon  which  Is  treated  as  a  distribution  :  > 
which  section  301  applies,  or  anv  transaction 
I  Including  a  recapitalization)  having  a  sim- 
ilar effect  on  the  interest  of  any  shareholder 
shall  be  treated  as  a  distribution  with  respect 
to  any  shareholder  whose  proportionate  in- 
terest In  the  earnings  and  profits  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  Is  Increased  by  such 
change,  difference,  redemption,  or  similar 
transaction 

■'(d)   Dcri.NmoNS  — 

"(1)  Rights  to  acquire  stock. — For  pur- 
f>oses  of  this  section,  the  term  'stock'  in- 
cludes rights  to  acquire  such  stock 

■  (»)  Sh.areholders — For  purposes  of  sub- 
sections I  b )  and  i  c ) .  the  term  shareholder' 
Includes  a  holder  of  rights  or  of  convertible 
securities. 

"lei   Cross  References. — 

"For  speclal  rules — 

( 1 1    Relating  to  the  receipt  of  stock  and 
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'tiK-k  rights  in  corporate  organizations  suid 
reorganizations,  see  part  III  (sec.  351  and  fol- 
lowing). 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  distribution  which 
results  In  a  gift,  see  section  2501  and  fol- 
lowing. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  distribution  which 
has  the  effect  of  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion, see  section  61ib)(1)." 

lb)    Effecttve  Dates  — 

1 1 )  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion I  a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  dlstrl- 
l.utlons  (or  deemed  distributions)  made 
utter  January  10.  1969,  in  taxable  years  end- 
:iig  after  such  date. 

(2)  (A)  Section  305(b)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a))  shall  not  apply  to  a  distribution 
(or  deemed  distribution)  of  stock  made 
!>efore  January  1,  1991.  with  respect  to  stock 
(1)  outstanding  on  January  10,  1969,  (11) 
Issued  pursuant  to  a  contract  binding  on 
.tanuary  10.  1969.  on  the  distributing  corpo- 
ration, (111)  which  Is  additional  stock  of  that 
(lass  of  stock  which  (as  of  January  10,  1969) 
had  the  largest  fair  market  value  of  all 
classes  of  stock  of  the  corporation  (taking 
nto  account  only  stock  outstanding  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  1969.  or  Issued  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract binding  on  January  10,  1969),  (Iv)  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (C)(lli),  or  (v)  is- 
sued In  a  prior  distribution  described  In 
clause  il),  (II).  (HI),  or  (Iv). 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  only  If — 

1 1)  the  stock  as  to  which  there  Is  a  re- 
ceipt of  property  was  outstanding  on  January 
10.  1969  I  or  was  Issued  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract binding  on  January  10.  1969,  on  the 
distributing  corporation),  and 

(11)  if  such  stock  and  any  stock  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)(1)  were  also  outstand- 
:ng  on  January  10.  1968.  a  distribution  of 
property  wtis  made  on  or  before  January 
:0.  1969.  with  respect  to  such  stock,  and  a 
distribution  of  stock  was  made  on  or  before 
.Tanuary  10.  1969.  with  respect  to  such  stock 
described  In  subparagraph   (A)(1). 

iC)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  cease  to  apply 
when  at  any  time  after  October  9,  1969,  the 
distributing  corporation  Issues  any  of  Its 
-tock  (Other  than  in  a  distribution  of  stock 
.vlth  respect  to  stock  of  the  same  class) 
which  Is  not — 

( I )  nonconvertlble  preferred  stock, 

(II)  additional  stock  of  that  class  of  stock 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
Kraph  (  A)  I  HI) ,  or 

(III)  preferred  stock  which  Is  convertible 
Into  stock  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
.subparagraph  lAldU)  at  a  fixed  conversion 
ratio  which  takes  account  of  all  stock  dlvl- 
(^iends  and  stock  splits  with  respect  to  the 
stock  Into  which  such  convertible  stock  Is 
convertible. 

(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "stock"  includes  rights  to  acquire  such 
.stock. 

(3)  In  cases  to  which  Treasury  Decision 
(")990  (promulgated  January  10.  1969)  would 
not  have  applied.  In  applying  paragraphs  (1) 
:cnd  (2)  April  22.  1969.  shall  be  substituted 
for  January  10.  1969. 

(4)  Section  305(b)(4)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  subsec- 
•lon  (a) )  shall  not  apply  to  any  distribution 
( or  deemed  distribution)  ■with  respect  to 
preferred  stock  (including  any  increase  In 
the  conversion  ratio  of  convertible  stock) 
made  before  January  1.  1991,  pursuant  to  the 
:erms  relating  to  the  Issuance  of  such  stock 
which   v^-ere  In   effect   on  January   10,   1969. 

1 5)  With  respect  to  distributions  made  or 
considered  as  made  after  January  10,  1969. 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date,  to 
the  extent  that  the  amendment  made  by 
.ubsectlon  la)  does  not  apply  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (2),  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  subsection, 
.section  305  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954    I  as    in    effect   before    the    amendment 


made  by  subsection  (a))   shall  continue  to 
apply. 

StTBTiTLE  D — Financial  Instttutions 
Sec.  431.  Risehve  for  Losses  on  Loans;  Net 
Operating  Loss  Carrybacks. 
(a)  Bad  Debt  Deductions  of  Financial 
Institutions. — Part  I  of  subchapter  H  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  rules  of  general  ap- 
plication to  banking  institutions)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  585.  Reserves  for  Losses  on  Loans  of 
Banks. 
"(a)   Institutions  to  Which  Section  Ap- 
plies.— This  section  shall  apply  to  the  follow- 
ing financial  institutions: 

"(1)  any  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581) 
other  than  an  organization  to  which  section 
593  applies,  and 

"(2)  any  corporation  to  which  paragraph 
(1)  would  apply  except  for  the  fact  that  It  is 
a  foreign  corporation,  and  In  the  case  of  any 
such  foreign  corporation  this  section  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  loans  outstanding 
the  Interest  on  which  Is  effectively  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  a  banking  business  -wl th- 
in the  United  States. 

"(b)  Addition  to  Reserves  for  Bad 
Debts. — 

"(1)  General  Rui,E.^For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 166(c),  the  reasonable  addition  to  the 
reserve  for  bad  debts  of  any  financial  In- 
stitution to  which  this  section  applies  shall 
be  an  amount  determined  by  the  taxpayer 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  for  taxable  years  beginning  before 
1988  the  addition  to  the  reserve  for  losses  on 
loans  determined  under  the  percentage 
method  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2),  or 

"(B)  the  addition  to  the  reserve  for  losses 
on  loans  determined  under  the  experience 
method  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Percentage  method. — The  amount 
determined  under  this  paragraph  for  a  tax- 
able year  shall  be  the  amount  necessary  to 
Increase  the  balance  of  the  reserve  for  losses 
on  loans  (at  the  close  of  the  Uxable  year) 
to  the  allowable  percentage  of  eligible  loans 
outstanding  at  such  time,  except  that — 

"(A)  If  the  reserve  for  losses  on  loans  at 
the  close  of  the  base  year  Is  less  than  the 
allowable  percentage  of  eligible  loans  out- 
standing at  such  time,  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
the  difference  shall  not  exceed  one-fifth  of 
such  difference. 

"(B)  If  the  reserve  for  losses  on  loans  at 
the  close  of  the  base  year  Is  not  less  than  the 
allowable  percentage  of  eligible  loans  out- 
standing at  such  time,  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the 
amount  necessary  to  increase  the  balance  of 
the  reserve  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
to  (1)  the  allowable  percentage  of  fthglble 
loans  outstanding  at  such  time,  or  ill)  tJie 
balance  of  the  reserve  at  the  close  of  the  b.ise 
year,  whichever  Is  greater,  but  if  the  amount 
of  eligible  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  Is  less  than  the  amount  of 
such  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the 
base  year,  the  amount  determined  under 
clause  (ii)  shall  be  the  amount  necessary  to 
increase  the  balance  of  the  reserve  at  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  to  the  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  eligible  loirns 
outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
as  the  balance  of  the  reserve  at  the  close  of 
the  base  year  bears  to  the  amount  of  eligible 
loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  base 
year. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'al- 
lowable percentage"  means  1.8  percent  for 
taxable  years  beginning  before  1976;  1.2  per- 
cent for  taxable  years  beginning  after  1975 
but  before  1982;  and  0.6  percent  for  taxable 
years  oeginnlng  after  1981  The  amount  de- 
termined under  this  paragraph  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 0.6  percent  of  eligible  loans  outstanding 
at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  or  an  amount 
sufficient  to  increase  the  reserve  for  losses  on 


loans  to  0.6  i>ercent  of  eligible  loans  out- 
standing at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
whichever  is  greater.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'base  year'  means;  for 
taxable  years  beginning  before  1976,  the  last 
taxable  year  beginning  on  or  before  July  11, 
1969,  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  1975 
but  before  1982.  the  last  taxable  year  begin- 
ning before  1976,  and  for  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  1981,  the  last  taxable  year  begin- 
ning before  1982;  except  that  for  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A)  such  term  means  the  last 
taxable  year  before  the  most  recent  adoption 
of  the  percentage  method.  If  later. 

"(3)  Experienced  method. — The  amount 
determined  under  this  paragraph  for  a  tax- 
able yeaj-  shall  be  the  amount  necessary  to 
increase  the  balance  of  the  reserve  for  losses 
on  loans  (at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year)  to 
the  greater  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  as  (1)  the  total  bad  debts 
sustained  during  the  taxable  year  and  the  5 
preceding  taxable  years  (or,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a 
shorter  period) ,  adjusted  for  recoveries  of  bad 
debts  during  such  period,  bears  to  (11)  the 
sum  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  the  close 
of  such  6  or  fewer  taxable  years,  or 
"(B)    the  lower  of — 

"(1)  the  balance  of  the  reserve  at  the 
close  of  the  base  year,  or 

"(11)  if  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding 
at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  the  base  year,  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  loans  outstanding  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  as  the  balance 
of  the  reserve  at  the  close  of  the  base  year 
bears  to  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding 
at  the  close  of  the  base  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  base 
year  shall  be  the  last  taxable  year  before  the 
most  recent  adoption  of  the  experience 
method,  except  that  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  1987  the  base  year  shall  be 
the  last  taxable  year  beginning  before  1988.' 
"(4)  Regulations;  definition  of  eligible 
LOAN.  ETC — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  define  the  terms  'loan'  and  'eligible 
loan'  and  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section;  except  that  the  term  'eligible 
loan'  shall  not  include — 

"(A)  a  loan  to  a  bank  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 581). 

"(B)  a  loan  to  a  domestic  branch  of  a 
foreign  corporation  to  which  subsection 
(a)  (2)  applies. 

"(C)  a  loan  secured  by  a  deposit  (1)  in 
the  lending  bank,  or  (11)  In  an  institution 
described  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  if  the 
lending  bank  has  control  over  withdrawal 
of  such  deposit, 

"(D)  a  loan  to  or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  a  possession  or  Instrumentality  there- 
of, or  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof, 

"(E)   a    loan    evidenced   by    a   security    as 
defined  in  section  165(g)  (2)  (C) . 
"(F)    a  loan  of  Federal  funds,  and 
"(G)    commercial   paper,   including  short- 
term  promissory  notes  which   may  be  pur- 
chased on  the  open  market. 
"Sec  586.  Reserves  for  Losses  on  Loans  op 
Small      Business      Investment 
Companies,    Etc 
"(a)   institltions  to  which  section  ap- 
PLIES.— This  section  shall  apply  to  the  follow- 
ing financial  institutions: 

"(1)  any  small  business  investment  com- 
pany operating  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  and 

"(2)  any  business  development  corpora- 
tion. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'busi- 
ness development  corporation'  means  a  cor- 
poration which  was  created  by  or  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  a  State  legislature  for  purposes 
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of  promoting  maintaining,  and  assisting  the 
economy  and  industry  wuhln  such  State  on  a 
regional  or  statewide  basis  by  malting  loans 
to  be  used  m  trades  and  businesses  which 
would  generally  not  be  made  by  banks  las 
defined  in  section  581  i  within  such  regon 
or  State  in  the  o-dlnary  course  of  their  busi- 
ness (except  on  the  basis  rf  a  partial  par- 
ticipation!, and  which  is  operated  primarily 
for  such   purposes 

■  I  b  I  ADDmoN  TO  Reserves  for  Bad  Debts  — 
"  (  I  I  General  rule  For  purpiises  of  sec- 
tion 166IC)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2 1  the  reasonable  addition  to  the  reserve 
fcr  bad  debts  of  any  financial  Institution  to 
which  rhis  section  applies  shall  be  an  amount 
determined  bv  the  taxpayer  which  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  necessary  to  Increase  the 
balance  of  the  reserve  fiir  bad  debts  lat  the 
close  of  the  taxable  yeari  tfi  the  greater  of — 
"(A I  the  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  as  1 1 1  the  total  bad  debts  sus- 
tained during  the  taxable  year  and  the  5 
preceding  taxable  '.ears  i  nr  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  a 
shorter  perl<xl)  adjusted  for  recoveries  of 
bad  debts  during  such  period  bears  to  illi 
the  5vim  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  the  close 
of  such  6  oT  fewer  taxable  years,  or 
"(B)_tJ(je  lower  of — 

-"111  ;U«  balance  of  the  reserve  at  the  close 
of  the  base  year,  or 

Mil  If  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding 
at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  is  less  than 
the  amount  nf  loans  outstanding  at  'he  close 
of  the  base  year,  the  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  loans  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  the  taxable  vear  as  'he  balance  of 
the  reserve  at  the  close  <if  the  base  vear  bears 
to  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  the  base  year 

For  purpoeea  of  this  subparagraph  the  terra 
baoie  vear'  means  the  last  taxable  year  begin- 
ning on  or  before  July   II     1969. 

"i2i  New  financial  iNsnTT-TioNS.--In  the 
case  of  any  taxable  year  beginning  not  more 
than  10  years  .ifter  the  day  before  the  first 
day  on  which  a  financial  Institution  lor  :uiy 
predecessor!  was  authorized  to  do  business 
as  a  financial  Institution  described  In  subsec- 
tion lai.  the  reasonable  addition  to  the  re- 
serve for  bad  debts  of  such  financial  institu- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  larger  of  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  in  or  the 
amount  nece.ssary  to  increase  the  balance  of 
'tie  reserve  f'T  bad  debts  at  the  clcee  of  the 
taxable  vear  to  the  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  i  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate)  to  loans  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  as  ni  the  total  bad 
debts  siLstained  by  all  Institutions  described 
In  the  applicable  paragraph  of  subsection 
I  a)  during  the  6  preceding  taxable  years  (ad- 
justed for  recoveries  of  bad  debts  during  such 
period)  bears  to  ( ii  (  the  sum  of  the  loans  by 
all  such  Institutions  outstantUng  at  the 
close  of  such  taxable  years 

bi  10-Year  Net  Operating  Loss  Carry- 
back—section  I72.b»(li  (relating  to  net 
operating  loss  deduction)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  subparagraph  iAh1(  thereof 
"and  (El  ■■  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(E) . 
(Pi.  and  iG)'  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new   subparagraphs 

"(Pi  In  the  case  of  a  financial  Institution 
to  which  section  585.  586.  or  593  applies  a 
net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1975  shall  be  a  net 
operating  loss  carrrvba:-k  to  each  of  the  10 
taxable  years  preceding  the  taxable  vear  of 
such  loss  and  shall  be  a  net  operating  loss 
carryover  to  each  of  the  5  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing  the   taxable  year  of  such   loss 

iGi  In  the  case  of  a  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives (Organized  and  chartered  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 
(12  use  1134i  t  a  net  operating  loss  for 
any  taxable  year  beKinnlng  after  December 
31.  1969.  shall  be  a  net  operating  loss  carr,- 


ba.'k  to  each  .if  the  10  taxable  years  preceding 
the  taxable  year  of  sm-h  loss  and  shall  be  a 
net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of  the 
5  taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year 
of  such  loiss 

(Ci    Technical      and      Clerical      Amend- 

MINTS  — 

(1)  Subsection  (hi  of  section  166  (relat- 
ing to  bad  debts)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph 

•■(4 1  For  special  rule  for  bad  debt  reserves 
of  banks,  small  bvislness  Investment  com- 
panies   etc     see  section^;  585  and  586   ' 

i2l  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter H  of  chapter  1  is  amended — 

I  Ai    by  striking  out 
See  582    Bad  debt  and  loss  deduction  with 
respect     to    securities    held     by 
banks." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec  582    Bad   debts,   losses,   and  gains  with 
respect     t«     securities     held     by 
financial  Institutions  ' 
Bi    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 

'Sec  585    Reserves    for    losses    on    loans    of 

banks 
"Sec  586    Reserves    for    losses    on    loans    of 
small  business  Investment  com- 
panies, etc   ■ 
Id)    ErrKcnvc     Date --The     amendments 
made  by  subsections  lai   and  (o   shall  apply 
to    taxable    years    beginning    after    Julv    11 
1969 

Sec    432    MtrruAL  Savings  Banks    etc 

(a)  Reserve  for  Losses  on  Loans. — Sec- 
tion 593,  hi  I  relating  to  addition  to  reserves 
for  bad  debts  i  is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (Ai  of 
paragraph  1 1 1  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following 

"lAi  the  amount  determined  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable addition  to  the  reserve  for  losses  on 
nonqualifying  loans,  computed  in  the  same 
manner  as  Is  provided  with  respect  to  addi- 
tions to  the  reserves  for  losses  on  loans  of 
banks  under  section  585 1  b )  1 3 1 .  plus". 

i2i  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2).  i3). 
i4)  and  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following 

"(2)  PraCKNTACE  or  T\.\ABLE  INCOME 
METHOD  — 

•lAi  In  GENERAL —Subject  to  subpara- 
graphs I  B I  I  C I  .  and  i  D  i  .  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  this  paragraph  for  the  taxable 
vear  shall  be  an  ainuunt  equal  to  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  of  the  taxable  Income  for 
such  vear  i  determined  under  the  following 
table) 

The  applicable  percentage 
For  a  taxable  year       under  this  paragraph 
beginning  In—  shall  be— 

IfX?" _.   60  percent. 

1970 . 57  percent 

1971   54  percent. 

1972 -».-..-. — ._. 51  percent. 

1973 .-♦—_„„-. 49  percent. 

1^3'* '»■'  pprcent 

1975 ...—.. 45  percent. 

1976 ..__  43  percent 

1977  .. _.. ._  42  percent. 

1978  .,..    -_.._»..  41   percent. 

1979  or  thereafter 40  percent. 

■iBl     REDtJCTION    or    APPLICABIE    PERTENTACE 

IN  cTaiTMN  CASES.  — If.  foT  the  taxable  year, 
the  percentage  of  fie  assets  of  a  t.axpn-er 
described  In  subsection  (a),  which  are  assets 
described  In  section  7701(ai  n9i  (C) .  Is  less 
than 

"(I  I  82  percent  of  the  total  assets  In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  mutual  sav- 
ings bank,  the  applicable  percentage  fcr  such 
year  provided  by  subparagraph  (Ai  shall  be 
reduced  by  ^  of  i  percentage  point  for  each 
1   percentage  point  of  such  difference,  or 

•ill)  72  percent  of  the  total  assets  In  the 
case  of  a  mutual  savings  bank,  the  applica- 


ble percentage  for  such  year  provided  kv 
subparagraph  (Ai  shall  be  reduced  by  \  . 
perceiitaKe  points  for  each  I  percentage  point 
if  .such  difference 

If,  for  the  taxable  year  the  percentage  of  the 
assets  of  such  taxpayer  which  are  assets  de- 
scribed in  section  7701 1  a  i  (  19  i  i  C )  Is  less  tlii.n 
60  percent  i  50  percent  for  a  taxable  vear  be- 
ginning before  1973  In  the  ca.se  of  ainutu.,! 
savings  bank  I  this  paragr.tph  shall  not  .(o- 
ply 

"iCt  Reduction  for  amoi'nts  referrfd  h 
IN  p.aragrahh  (i((A(— The  amount  deti  r- 
mined  under  subparagraph  iA(  shall  be  to- 
duced  by  that  portion  of  the  .iinouni  referrerl 
to  in  paragraph  iImAi  for  the  taxable  yp.-»r 
mot  in  excess  of  100  tx>rcent  i  which  be.uv 
the  same  ratio  to  such  amount  us  (ii  18  per- 
cent (28  percent  m  the  ose  of  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  1  bears  to  (lli  the  percentage  .f 
the  assets  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  year  which 
are  not  assets  described  In  section  7701  •  , . 
(19i(Cl. 

"(Di  Overall  limitation  o.v  paragraph 
The  amount  determlnwl  under  this  par..- 
graph  shall  mn  exceed  the  .iinount  nece.ssarv 
to  increase  the  b.ilance  .a  the  clo.se  of  the 
taxable  year  of  the  reserve  tor  lo.sses  on 
qualifying  real  property  loans  to  6  percent  .: 
such   loans  outsumdlng  at  such    time. 

•|Ei  Computation  of  taxable  income  - 
For  purposes  of  this  piiragraph,  taxable  ui- 
come  shall  be  computed — 

"(I)  by  excluding  from  gross  income  anv 
amount  included  tiierein  by  reason  of  sub- 
section ( f ) . 

■(ill  without  regard  to  any  deduction  al- 
lowable fur  any  addition  to  the  reserve  for 
bad  debts. 

•(Ill)  by  excluding  from  gross  income  ,.n 
amount  equal  to  the  net  gain  f(3r  the  lax- 
able  year  arising  from  the  sale  or  exchanee 
of  stock  of  a  corporation  or  of  obligations 
the  Interest  on  which  is  excludable  from 
gross   income   under   section    103. 

"(Ivi  by  excluding  from  cross,  income  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  \  of  the  net 
long-term  capital  gain  for  the  taxable  year  r 
'«  of  the  net  long-term  capit.il  gain  for  the 
taxable  year  from  the  sale  or  exchangr  .  : 
property  other  than  property  described  ;n 
clause  ( 111! .  and 

"(VI  by  excluding  from  itross  Income  divi- 
dends With  respect  to  which  a  detiuction  is 
allowable  by  pivrt  VIII  of  subchapter  B.  re- 
duced by  an  .unuuni  equal  to  the  applicable 
percen'jge  i  determined  under  bubparagraphs 
iA»  and  (Bi  i  oi  the  dividends  receued 
deduction  (determined  without  regard  to 
section  596  I   for  the  taxable  year. 

"(31  Percentage  method  The  amount 
detormined  under  this  paragraph  to  be  i 
re;isonnble  addition  to  the  reserve  for  losses 
<>n  qualifying  real  property  loans  shall  be 
computed  in  the  same  manner  .is  is  provided 
with  respect  to  addition  to  the  reserves  lor 
losses  on  loans  of  banks  under  section  585 
(bi(2i.  reduced  by  the  iunouni  referred  •<> 
In  paragraph   dnA)    for  the  taxable  vear. 

"(4 1  Experience  methcid  — The  amount 
determine<l  under  this  paragraph  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  computed  In  the  same 
manner  as  is  provided  with  respect  to  .iddl- 
tlons  to  the  reserves  for  losses  on  loans  of 
banks  under  section  585(bi  i3i 

"(5)  Deter.mination  of  re.serve  for  per- 
centage .METHOD  —For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(3 1,  -he  amount  deemed  to  be  -he  imlanee 
of  the  reserve  for  losses  on  loans  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  taxable  year  shall  be  the  total 
of  the  balances  at  such  'iine  ni  the  reserve 
for  losses  on  nonqualifving  loans,  the  reserve 
for  losses  on  qualifying  real  properly  loan.v 
and  'he  supplemental  reserve  for  losses  nn 
loans  " 

(b)  Certain  Corporate  .■\cgiisiTio.NS — 
Section  593(f)(1)  (relating  -o  distributions 
to  shareholders)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  tran'- 
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action  to  which  section  381  (relating  to 
carryovers  in  certain  corporate  acquisitions) 
applies." 

(C)  Investment  Standards. — Section  7701 
(a I  1 19)  (defining  domestic  building  and 
loan  association)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(19)  Domestic  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation.— The  term  domestic  building  and 
loan  association'  means  a  domestic  building 
and  loan  a.ssoclatlon.  a  domestic  savings  and 
loan  association,  and  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  a.s.soclation — 

"(Ai  which  either  (U  is  an  Insured  In- 
stitution within  the  meaning  of  section 
401  (ai  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
use.  sec.  1724(a)).  or  (11)  is  subject  by 
laws  to  supervision  and  examination  by  State 
or  Feder.il  authority  having  supervision  over 
such  a.sKociatlons: 

"(B)  the  busine.ss  of  which  consists  prin- 
cipally of  acquiring  the  savings  of  the  pub- 
lic and   investing  in  loans;   and 

"(C)  at  least  60  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  total  assets  of  which  (at  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year)  consists  of — 

■■(I  I  cash. 

"(11)  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  of 
a  Stat€  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and 
.-.tock  or  obllgatlon.s  of  a  corporation  which 
IS  an  in.stnimentality  of  the  United  States 
or  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
but  not  Including  obligations  the  interest  on 
which  Is  excludable  from  gross  income  under 
section  103. 

"(Ill)  certificates  of  deposit  in.  or  obliga- 
tions of.  a  corporation  organized  under  a 
State  law  which  specifically  authorizes  such 
corporation  to  Insure  the  deposits  or  share 
ivrcotints  of  member  associations. 

"(iv)  loans  secured  by  a  deposit  or  share 
of  a  member. 

•'(VI  loans  I  including  redeemable  ground 
rents,  as  defined  in  section  1055)  secured  by 
an  Interest  in  real  property  which  Is  (or. 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  will  become) 
residential  real  property  or  real  property  used 
primarily  for  church  purposes,  loans  made 
for  the  improvement  of  residential  real  prop- 
erty or  real  propertv  used  primarily  for 
church  purp<ises,  provided  that  for  purposes 
of  this  clause,  residential  real  property 
shall  include  single  or  multlfamlly 
dwellings,  facilities  In  residential  devel- 
.'pments  dedicated  to  public  use  or  prop- 
erty used  on  a  nonprofit  basis  for  resi- 
dents, and  mobile  homes  not  used  on  a  tran- 
sient basis. 

"(vi)  loans  secured  by  an  interest  In  real 
property  located  within  an  urban  renewal 
area  to  be  developed  for  predominantly  resi- 
dential use  under  an  urban  renewal  plan  ap- 
liroved  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  part  A  or  part  B 
of  'Itle  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  or  located  within  niiy  area  covered 
bv  a  program  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  103  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.  as 
;smended.  and  loans  made  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  any  such  real  property. 

"(vii)  loans  secured  by  an  interest  in  edu- 
cational, health,  or  welfare  institutions  or  fa- 
cilities, including  structvires  designed  or  used 
primarily  for  residential  purposes  for  stu- 
<ients.  residents,  and  persons  under  care,  em- 
ployees, or  members  of  the  staff  of  such  in- 
stitutions or  facilities, 

"(vlii)  property  acquired  through  the  liq- 
uidation of  defaulted  loans  described  in 
clause  { v) .  I  vl) .  or  ( vii) . 

"(ix)  loans  made  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  college  or  university  education  or 
vocational  training,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  and 

"(x)  property  used  by  the  association  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business  described  in  sub- 
paragraph ( B ) . 


At  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  the  percent- 
age specified  In  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
applied  on  the  basis  of  the  average  assets 
outstanding  during  the  taxable  year.  In  lieu 
of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  computed 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  For  purposes  of  clause 
(v).  If  a  multlfamlly  structure  securing  a 
loan  is  used  in  part  lor  nonresidential  pur- 
poses, the  entire  loin  is  deemed  a  residential 
real  property  loan  If  the  planned  residential 
use  exceeds  80  percent  of  the  property's 
planned  use  (determined  as  of  the  time  the 
loan  is  made).  For  purposes  of  clause  (v). 
loans  made  to  finance  the  acquisition  or  de- 
velopment of  land  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
loans  secured  by  an  interest  in  residential 
real  property  if.  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  there  is  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  property  will  be- 
come residential  real  property  within  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years  from  the  date  of  acquisition 
of  such  land:  but  this  sentence  shall  not 
apply  for  any  taxable  year  unless,  within 
such  3-year  period,  such  land  becomes  resi- 
dential real  property. •' 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments. — Section 
7701(a)  (32)  (defining  cooperative  bank)  is 
amended — • 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparapraph  (B)  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs IB)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  il9)  of 
this  subsection  (relating  to  definition  of  do- 
mestic building  and  loan  association)    '.  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
thereof. 

le)  Effective  Date —The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  July   11.   1969, 

Sec.  433.  Treatment  of  Bonds,  Etc..  Held  by 
Financial  Institl'tions. 

(a)  Gain  on  Securities  Held  by  Financial 
Institutions. — Subsection  (c)  of  section  582 
(relating  to  bad  debt  and  loss  deduction  with 
respect  to  securities  held  by  banks)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  such  subsection  and 
inserting  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  Bond,  etc.  Losses  and  Gains  of  Fi- 
nancial Institution  s. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  in  the  case  of  a  financial  institution 
to  which  section  585.  586.  or  593  applies,  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  bond,  debenture,  note, 
or  certificate  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness shall  not  be  considered  a  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  capital  asset. 

"(2)  Transitional  rule  pok  banks. — In  the 
case  of  a  bank,  if  the  net  long-term  capital 
gains  of  the  taxable  year  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  qualifying  securities  exceed  the 
net  short-term  capital  losses  of  the  taxable 
year  from  such  sales  or  exchanges,  such  ex- 
cess shall  be  considered  as  gain  from  the 
sale  of  a  capital  asset  held  for  more  than  6 
months  to  the  extent  it  does  not  exceed  the 
net  gain  on  sales  and  exchanges  described  In 
paragraph  ( 1) . 

"(3)  Special  rttles. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  ■qualifying  security"  means 
a  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  certificate  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness  held  by  a 
bank  on  July  11.  1969. 

■•(B)  The  ajnount  treated  as  capital  gain 
or  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  quali- 
fying security  shall  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  amount  of  capital  gain  or  loss 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such  security 
(determined  without  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion) by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  niunber  of  days  before  July  12.  1969. 
that  such  security  was  held  by  the  bank,  and 
the  denominator  of  which  is  the  number  of 
days  the  security  was  held  by  the  bank." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1243  (relating  to  loss  of  a  small 
business  Investment  company )  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 


"(1)  a  loss  is  on  stock  received  pursuant 
to  the  conversion  privilege  of  convertible 
debentures  acquired  pursuant  to  section  304 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  and". 

( c )  Clerical  Amendment. — The  heading  for 
section  582  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec    582.  Bad    Debts.     Losses,     and     Gains 
With     Respect     to     Securities 
Held     by     Financial     Institu- 
tions " 

I  cl  I    Effective  Date. — 

1 1 )  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning   after   July   11.    1969. 

i2)  Election  for  small  business  invest- 
ment COMPANIES  AND  BUSINESS  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATIONS. — Notwithstanding  par- 
agraph I  1 ) .  in  the  case  of  a  financial  in- 
stitution described  in  section  586(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply 
for  its  taxable  years  beginning  after  July  11. 
1969.  and  before  July  11.  1974.  un- 
less the  taxpayer  .so  elects  at  such  time 
;)nd  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate.  Such  election  shall  be  ir- 
revocable and  shall  apply  to  all  such  taxable 
years. 

Sec  434  Limitation  on  Deduction  for 
Dividends  Received  by  Mutual 
Savings  Banks,  etc 

(ai  Special  Limitation. — Part  II  of  sub- 
chapter H  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec    596    Limitation     on     Dividends     Re- 
ceived Deduction. 

"In  the  case  of  an  organization  to  which 
section  593  applies  and  which  computes 
additions  to  the  reserve  for  losses  on  loans 
for  the  taxable  year  under  .section  593(b) 
(2i  .  the  total  amount  allowed  under  sections 
243.  244.  and  245  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  this  section)  for  the  taxable  year 
as  a  deduction  with  respect  to  dividends  re- 
ceived shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  applicable  percentage  for  such  year 
(determined  under  subparagraphs  'A)  and 
{B)  of  section  593(b)  (2)  of  such  total 
amount." 

(b)  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  246  (relating  to  rules  applying 
to  deductions  for  dividends  received)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(dl  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  special  rule  relating  to  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  etc  .  to  which  section  593  applies, 
see  section  596.  " 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  II  of  sub- 
chapter H  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  596.  Limitation  on  dividends  received 
deduction" 

(Cl     Effectivi:     Date. — TTie     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  July  11,  1969. 
Sec  435.  Foreign  Deposits  in  United  States 
Banks. 

(a)  Income  From  Sources  Within  the 
United  States. — 

(  n  Effective  with  respect  to  amounts  paid 
or  credited  after  December  31.  1969.  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)  of  section  861(a)(1) 
(relating  to  Interest)  are  each  amended  by 
striking    out    "after    December    31.    1972.". 

Section  861(c)  (relating  to  Interest  on 
deposits,  etc  )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••1972"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

(  b)  Property  Within  the  United  States. — 
The  second  sentence  of  section  2104(c)  (re- 
lating to  debt  obligations)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'December  31.  1972"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1969". 
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St'BTTn  E    E     Depretiatiom    Allowed    Rectt- 

IJkTCD     iNOfSTRIES.      EIaKNINCS     AND     PBOriTS 

Adjustment  for  DipmrtiATioN 

S«C    441     PtBLIC  UTtLITY  Propdtt 

lAt  In  Genekal — Section  167  (relating  to 
depreciation!  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  ki  added  by  section  321 1  tbe 
foUowlns!  new  subsection 

■'li    Reasonable    Allowance    tn    Case    or 

PHOPEXTT     iP  C'CUTAIN  L'TILmES  — 

'  (  1  )  Pke-1970  pnLtr  'Tn-rrT  ptioprRTT  — 

■■  I  A  I  In  general  -  In  the  aise  of  anv  pre- 
1970  public  utility  property,  the  term  rea- 
sonable allowance'  as  used  m  subsection  la) 
means  an  allowance  computed  under — 

"(It  a  aubsection  ili  methiTd.  or 

"III!  the  applicable  1968  method  for  such 
property 

Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  iBl. 
clause  Hi  shall  apply  only  If  the  tajcpayer 
uses  a  normalization  method  of  accounting. 

'iBi  Plow-through  method  or  accol-nt- 
tNG  IN  CERTAIN  CASES  —  In  :he  casc  of  any  pre- 
1970  public  utility  property,  the  taxpayer  may 
use  the  applicable  1968  method  for  such 
property  if — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  used  a  flow-through 
method  of  accounting  for  such  property  for 
Its  July  1969  accounting  period,  or 

■ill)  the  first  accounting  period  with  re- 
spect tv  auch  property  Ls  after  the  July  li)69 
accouxKLog  period,  and  the  tajcpayer  used  a 
flow-through  method  of  accounting  for  its 
July  1969  accounting  period  for  the  pn^perty 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  applicable  1968 
method  for  the  property  in  question  Is 
established 

■|2i     PoST-1969    PL'BLIC    LTTLITT    PROPERTY  — 

In  the  case    j!  any  post- 1969  public  utility 
property    the  term    reasonable  allowance'  as 
used  m  subsection     ai   means  an  allowance 
computed  under   - 

'Ai  a  subsection  ill  method, 
iBi   a  method  otherwise  allowable  under 
this  section  if  the  taxpayer  uses  a  normaliza- 
tion method  of  accounting,  or 

■|Ci  the  applicable  1968  method.  If,  with 
respect  to  its  pre- 1970  public  utility  property 
of  the  same  or  similar  i  kind  most  recently 
placed  in  service,  the  taxpayer  used  a  flow- 
through  method  of  accounting  for  Its  July 
1969  accoua'ing  period 

"(3  I  DtriNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"lAl  PrBiic  LTiLrrv  property  —The  term 
■public  utlfky  property'  means  property  used 
predominantly  in  the  trade  or  business  of 
the  furnishing  or  sale  of — 

'ill  electrical  energy,  water,  or  sewage  dis- 
posal services, 

"(111  gas  or  steam  through  a  local  distribu- 
tion system. 

"I  111)  telephone  services,  or  other  com- 
munication services  if  furnished  or  sold  by 
the  CommunlcatKjns  Satellite  Corporation 
for  purposes  authorized  by  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1962  i47  U  S.C  701  i,  or 
"(Ivi  transportation  of  gaji  or  steam  by 
pipeline, 

"If  the  rates  for  such  furnishing  or  sale,  as 
the  case  may  be,  have  been  established  or  ap- 
proved by  a  Stale  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  by  any  agency  or  instramentallty  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  a  public  service  or 
public  utility  commission  or  other  similar 
body  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof 

•'iBi  Pre- 1970  prBLtc  uxtLiTY  property  — 
The  term  pre- 1970  public  utility  property' 
meaiLs  property  which  was  public  utility 
.oroperty  In  the  hands  of  any  person  at  any 
time  before  January  I,  1970 

iCi  Post- 1 969  pi'blic  r-TiLrTY  property  — 
The  term  ■po8t-1969  public  uUlity  property 
means  any  public  utility  property  which  Is 
not  pre-1970  public  utility  property 

■  D\  .Applicable  isss  method— The  term 
'applicable  1968  method'  means.  wlt.h  respect 
to  any  public  utility  property — 

"(I)    the  method  of  depreciation  used    m 


a  return  with  respect  to  .such  property  for  the 
latest  taxable  year  for  which  a  return  was 
flled  before  August  1    1969, 

'111  If  clause  ill  does  not  apply,  the 
method  used  by  the  taxpayer  on  a  return 
for  the  latest  taxable  year  for  which  a  return 
was  flled  before  .August  1.  1969,  with  respect 
to  Its  public  utility  property  of  the  same 
Kind  I  or  If  there  Is  no  property  of  the  same 
kind,  property  of  the  most  similar  kind)  most 
recently  placed  in  service,  or 

"lUli  If  neither  clause  d)  nor  1 11 1  ap- 
plies. .»  subBoctlon  1)  methtxl 
In  the  case  .^f  any  section  1250  property  to 
which  subsection  (J)  applies,  the  term  "ap- 
plicable 1968  method"  means  the  method 
permitted  under  subsection  iji  which  is  most 
nearly  comparable  to  the  applicable  1968 
method  determined  inder  the  preceding  sen- 
tence 

'lEi  Applicable  laos  mfthod  in  certain 
CASES — If  the  taxpayer  evidenced  the  Intent 
to  use  a  method  of  depreciation  (other  than 
It.s  applicable  1968  niethcxl  or  a  subsection 
ill  method  I  with  respect  to  any  public  util- 
ity property  In  a  timely  .xppllcatlon  for 
change  of  ai-countlng  methixl  filed  before 
.August  1.  1969  or  in  the  computation  of  its 
tax  expense  for  purposes  of  reflecting  oper- 
ating results  in  Its  regulated  books  of  ac- 
count for  Its  July  1969  accounting  period. 
such  other  mrthixl  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Its 
applicable  1968  method  with  respect  to  such 
prfiF)erty  and  public  utility  property  of  the 
same  i^r  similar)  kind  subsequently  placed 
m  service 

"iPi  StTBSEcnoN  (1)  MrrnoD. — The  term 
subsection  i!)  method'  means  any  method 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
to  result  In  a  reasonable  allowance  under 
subsection  ia»,  other  than  il)  a  declining 
balance  meth(xl,  (11)  the  sum  of  the  years- 
digits  methiKl.  or  Mil)  any  other  method  al- 
lowable solely  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
subsection   ibii4i   or  (J)(1)(C) 

'■(Gi  Normalization  method  or  AcrnrNT- 
ING. — In  order  to  u.se  a  normalization  method 
of  accounting  with  respect  to  any  public 
utility  property — 

"'ill  the  ta.xpayer  must  use  the  same  meth- 
od of  depreciation  to  compute  both  Its  tax 
expense  and  It.s  depreciation  expense  for 
purp<»es  of  establishing  Its  cost  of  service 
for  ratemaklng  purposes  and  for  reflecting 
operating  results  in  Its  regulated  books  of  ac- 
count, and 

"ill)  If.  to  compute  Its  allowance  for  de- 
preciation under  this  section.  It  uses  a  meth- 
ixl of  depreciation  other  than  the  method  It 
used  for  the  purposes  described  In  clause 
ill  the  taxpayer  must  make  ,idjusirnents  to 
a  reser\'e  to  reflect  the  deferral  of  taxes  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  such  different  meth- 
ods of  depreciation. 

"I  Hi  FLow-rnRCiVGH  method  op  accoitnt- 
iNo — The  taxpayer  used  a  flow-through 
method  of  accounting'  with  respect  to  any 
public  utility  property  If  It  iised  the  same 
method  of  depreiMatlon  i  other  than  a  subsec- 
tion il)  methcid)  to  compute  Its  allowance 
for  depreciation  under  this  section  and  to 
compute  Its  tax  expense  for  purposes  of  re- 
flecting operating  results  In  its  regulated 
books  of  account. 

"(I I  July  i969  accounting  period — The 
term  'July  1969  accounting  period'  means 
the  Uixpayer  s  accounting  period  ending  be- 
fore August  1,  1969,  for  which  It  computed 
its  tax  expense  for  purposes  nf  reflecting  op- 
erating results  In  its  regulated  books  of  ac- 
count. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  different  de- 
clining balance  rates  sluUl  be  treated  as  dif- 
ferent methods  of  depreciation 

■  i4i  Special  rules  as  to  fi.ow-throcch 
method  — 

'  I  .A  I  Election  as  to  new  property  rep- 
resenting growth  ln  cAHAcrrY  — If  the  tax- 
payer makes  an  election  under  this  subpara- 
graph within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 


enactment  of  this  subparagraph  In  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. In  the  case  of  taxable  years  beglnnliv 
after  December  31.  1970,  paragraph  (2)iC 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  post-l!»:  i 
public  utility  property,  to  the  extent  th.f 
such  property  constitutes  property  which  ir- 
creases  the  productive  or  operational  capac;- 
of  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  the  goods  r 
servlces  described  In  paragraph  (3)(A)  an  1 
doee  not  represent  the  replticement  of  exl  ;- 
lug  capacity 

"iB)  Certain  pending  applications  f'.{ 
changes  in  method. — In  applying  paragra)  :, 
1 1  I  I  B) ,  the  taxpayer  shall  be  deemed  to  ha.i^ 
used  a  flow-through  method  of  accountiii„' 
for  lU  July  1969  accounting  period  with  .-o- 
spect  to  any  pre-1970  public  utility  proper", 
for  which  It  flled  a  timely  application  f  r 
change  of  accounting  method  before  Au- 
gtist  1.  1969.  If  with  respect  to  public  utlUtv 
property  of  the  same  (or  similar)  kind  mr;- 
recently  placed  in  service.  It  used  a  flow- 
through  method  of  accounting  for  Its  Jul- 
1969  accounting  period. 

"  I  5  I     REORCANIZAnONS.  ASSPTS  ACQtTISmONS. 

ETC  -  If  by  reason  of  a  corporate  reorgani?  - 
tlon.  by  reason  of  any  other  acquisition  r 
the  assets  of  one  taxpayer  bv  another  ta\- 
payer.  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  any  trade  ir 
business  of  the  taxpayer  Is  subject  to  rat. - 
making  by  more  than  one  bodv.  or  by  rea.<;r,n 
of  other  clrcumstancee,  the  application  of  anv 
provisions  of  this  subsection  to  any  pub!!- 
utility  property  does  not  carrv  out  the  pur- 
poses of  thLs  subsection,  the  Secretary  or  h!- 
delegate  shall  provide  by  regulations  for  tl:*. 
application  of  such  provisions  In  a  mnnnp- 
con.sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  .suh^ 
section  "' 

(h)    ErrEcrm:      Datt  — The      amendmen* 
made  by  sub.sectlon  (al   shall  anplv  with  ro- 
spect  to  all  taxable  years  for  which  a  return 
has  not  been  flled  before  August  1.  1969 
Sec  442    Effect  on  Earnings  and  Proftts 

la)  In  General — Section  .312  (relating  •  . 
earnings  and  profits)  Is  amended  bv  addu:.- 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  suti- 
.sectlon : 

"(m)  Effect  of  Depreciatton  on  Earnings 
AND  Profits  — 

"111  General  rttle. — Por  piu-p>o808  of  com- 
puting the  earnings  and  profits  of  a  corpo- 
ration for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1972.  the  allowance  for  depreclatli.:: 
(and  ^unortlzation.  If  any  I  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  ;^mount  which  would  be  allowab;. 
for  such  ye.<u"  If  the  straight  line  method  '■: 
depreciation  had  been  used  for  each  taxab:e 
year  beginning  after  June     30.  1972. 

""i2)  Exception  —If  for  any  taxable  ve.i.- 
beglnnlng  after  June  30.  1972.  a  method  of 
depreciation  was  used  by  the  taxpayer  whirli 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  has  determini-  i 
results  in  a  reasonable  allowance  under  sec- 
tion 167iai,  and  which  Is  not — 

"'(A)   a  declining  balance  method. 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  years-dlgtts  method, 
or 

"lO  any  other  method  allowable  solely  bv 
reason  of  the  application  of  subsection 
(b)  (4)  or  (J)  (1)  (C)  of  section  167, 
then  the  adjustment  to  earnings  and  profits 
for  depreciation  for  such  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  the  method  so  u.sed  Mn  lieu 
of  under  the  straight  line  method- 

"'i3)  CniTAiN  roREioN  corporations. — The 
provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1  )  shall  not  app!v 
m  (xjmputlng  the  earnings  and  profits  of  .4 
foreign  corjxjratlon  for  any  taxable  year  for 
which  less  than  20  percent  of  the  gross  In- 
come from  all  sources  of  such  corporatloii 
Is  derived  from  sources  within  the  United 
Stateii." 

(b)    Conformino  Amendments  — 

(1)  SecUon  964(a)  (relating  to  earnings 
and  profits  of  a  foreign  corporation)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  i 
this  subpart,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there<jf 
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•Except    as   provided   In   section   312(m)(3). 
for  purposes  of  this  Bubjjart". 

(21  Section  1248(c)(1)  (relaOng  to  gen- 
eral rule  for  determination  of  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  a  foreign  corporation)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Por  purposes  of 
this  section."'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■Except  as  provided  in  section  312(m)(3), 
jor  purposes  of  this  section", 

TITLE  V— ADJUSTMENTS  AFFECTING 
INDIVIDUALS   AND  CORPORATIONS 
Subtitle  A — Natxtral  Resoitrces 
Skc.  501.  Percentage  Depletion  Rates, 

(a)  Change  in  Certain  Percentage  Deple- 
tion Rates. — Subsection  (b)  of  section  613 
(relating  to  percentage  depletion)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Percentage  Depletion  Rates,- — The 
mines,  wells,  and  other  natural  deposits,  and 
the  percentages,  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
are  as  follows : 

"■  ( 1 )    22  percent — 

""  ( A )    oil  and  gas  wells: 

""(B)    sulphur  and  uranium;  and 

"(C)  If  from  deposits  In  the  United 
states — anorthoslte,  clay,  laterlte.  and  nephe- 
;ite  syenite  (to  the  extent  that  alumina  and 
aluminum  compounds  are  extracted  there- 
Irom)  asbestos,  bauxite,  celestlte,  chromlte, 
(Tirundum,  fluorspar,  graphite,  Umenlte, 
kvanlte,  mica,  olivine,  quartz  crystals  (radio 
grade) ,  rutlle.  block  steatite  talc,  and  zircon, 
and  ores  of  the  following  metals:  antimony, 
beryllium,  bismuth,  cadmium,  cobalt,  colum- 
bium,  lead,  lithium,  manganese,  mercury, 
molybdenum,  nickel,  platinum  and  platinum 
proup  metals,  tantalum,  thorium,  tin,  titani- 
um, tungsten,  vanadium,  and  zinc. 

"(2)  15  percent — If  from  deposits  In  the 
United  States — 

"(A)  gold,  sliver,  copper,  and  iron  ore,  and 

•■(Bl  oil  shale  (except  shale  described  In 
l)aragraph  (5)  ) . 

■"(3)   14  percent— 

"'(A)  metal  mines  (If  paragraph  (1)(C)  or 
i2)(A)  does  not  apply),  rock  asphalt,  and 
'ermlcuUte  and: 

"•(B)  If  paragraph  (1)(C),  (5),  of  (6)  (B) 
(Joes  not  apply,  ball  clay,  bentonite.  china 
clay,  sagger  clay,  and  clay  used  or  sold  for 
tise  for  purposes  dependent  on  its  refractory 
properties. 

••(4)  10  percent — asbestos  (if  paragraph 
1 1)  (C)  does  not  apply) ,  brucite,  coal,  lignite, 
perllte,  sodium  chloride,  and  woUastonlte, 

"(5)  7' 2  percent — clay  and  shale  used  or 
.sold  for  vise  In  the  manufacture  of  sewer 
pipe  or  brick,  and  clay,  shale,  and  slate  used 
or  sold  for  use  as  sintered  or  burned  light- 
weight aggregates, 

'•(6)    5  percent — 

"(A)  gravel,  peat,  pumice,  sand,  scoria, 
shale  (except  shale  described  in  paragraph 
I  2  )  (  B  )  or  ( 5 )  ) ,  and  stone  ( except  stone  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (7) ) : 

•'(Bl  clay  used,  or  sold  for  use.  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  drainage  and  roofing  tile,  flower 
pots,  and  kindred  products;  and 

•"(C)  If  from  brine  wells — bromine,  calcium 
chloride,  and  magnesium  chloride, 

"(7)  14  percent — all  other  minerals,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  apllte,  barite, 
borax,  calcium  carbonates,  diatomaceous 
earth,  dolomite,  feldspar,  fullers  earth,  gar- 
net, gllsonlte,  granite,  limestone,  magnesite, 
magnesium  carbonates,  marble,  mollusk 
shells  (Including  clam  shells  and  oyster 
.shells),  phosphate  rock,  potash,  quartzite, 
slate,  soapstone.  stone  (used  or  sold  for  use 
by  the  mine  owner  or  operator  as  dimension 
stone  or  ornamental  stone),  thenardite,  trip- 
oil,  trona,  and  df  paragraph  (1)  (C)  does  not 
apply)  bauxite,  flake  graphite,  fluorspar,  lepi- 
doUte.  mica,  spodumence,  and  talc  (includ- 
ing pyrophylllte) ,  except  that,  unless  sold  on 
bid  in  direct  competition  "with  a  bona  fide  bid 
to  sell  a  mineral  listed  In  paragraph  (3) ,  the 
percentage  shall  be  5  percent  for  any  such 
other  mineral    (other  than  slate  to  which 


paragraph  (5)  applies)  when  used,  or  sold 
for  use,  by  the  mine  owner  or  operator  as 
rip  rap,  ballast,  road  material,  rubble,  con- 
crete aggregates,  or  for  similar  purposes.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'all 
other  minerals'  does  not  include — 

•'(A)  soil,  sod,  dirt,  turf,  water,  or  mosses; 
or 

"(B)  minerals  from  sea  water,  the  air,  or 
similar  inexhaustible  sources. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  minerals 
(other  than  sodium  chloride)  extracted  from 
brines  pumped  from  a  saline  perennial  lake 
within  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered minerals  from  an  inexhaustible 
source." 

(b)      Effective     Date, — The     amendment 
made  by  subsection   (a)   shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  October  9.   1969. 
Sec,  602,  Treatment  Processes  in  the  Case 
or  Oil  Shale, 

(a)  In  General. — Section  613(c)(4)  (re- 
lating to  treatment  processes  considered  as 
mining)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ••and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (G) ,  by  redesignat- 
ing subparagraph  (H)  as  subparagraph  (I), 
and  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  in  the  case  of  oil  shale — extraction 
from  the  ground,  crushing,  loading  into  the 
retort,  and  retorting,  but  not  hydrogena- 
tlon,  refining,  or  any  other  process  subse- 
quent to  retorting;  and", 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  503.  Mineral  Production  Payments. 

(a)  In  General, — Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
1  (relating  to  natural  resources)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part : 

"Part  IV — Mineral  Production  Payments 
"Sec.  636.  Income  tax  treatment  of  mineral 

production  payments. 
"Sec.  636,  Income  Tax  Treatment  of  Mineral 
Production  Payments. 

"(a)  Carved-out  Production  Payment, — 
A  production  payment  carved  out  of  mineral 
property  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  as  if  it  were  a  mortgage  loan  on  the 
property,  and  shall  not  qualify  as  an  eco- 
nomic interest  in  the  mineral  property.  In  the 
case  of  a  production  payment  carved  out  for 
exploration  or  development  of  a  mineral  prop- 
erty, the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  only 
If  and  to  the  extent  gross  Income  from  the 
property  (for  purposes  of  section  613)  would 
be  realized,  in  the  absence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  sentence,  by  the  person  creating 
the  production  payment, 

"(b)  Retained  Production  Payment  on 
Sale  of  Mineral  Property. — A  production 
payment  retained  on  the  sale  of  a  mineral 
property  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  as  if  It  were  a  purchase  money 
mortgage  loan  and  shall  not  qualify  as  an 
economic  interest  In  the  mineral  property. 

"(c)  Retained  I>roduction  Payment  on 
Lease  of  Mineral  Property. — A  production 
payment  retained  in  a  mineral  property  by 
the  lessor  in  a  leasing  transaction  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  Insofar 
as  the  lessee  (or  his  successors  in  interest) 
is  concerned,  as  If  it  were  a  bonus  granted 
by  the  lessee  to  the  lessor  payable  in  install- 
ments. The  treatment  of  the  production  pay- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  lessor  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

"(d)  DEnNiTiON. — As  used  in  this  section. 
the  term  'mineral  property'  has  the  meaning 
assigned  to  the  term  'property'  in  section 
614(a). 

"(e)  REGtTLATioNs. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 


(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  I  of  chapter  1  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"'Part  IV.  Mineral  production  payments." 

( c )  Effective  Dates. — 

( 1 )  General  rule. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  mineral  production  payments  created  on 
or  after  August  7,  1969,  other  than  mineral 
production  payments  created  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971,  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract 
entered  into  before  August  7,  1969. 

(2)  ELECTiON.^At  the  election  of  the  tax- 
payer (made  at  such  time  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  prescribes  by  regulations),  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  all  mineral  production  pay- 
ments which  the  taxpayer  carved  out  of  min- 
eral properties  after  the  beginning  of  his 
last  taxable  year  ending  before  August  7, 
1969,  No  interest  shall  be  allowed  on  any 
refund  or  credit  of  any  overpayment  result- 
ing from  such  election  for  any  taxable  year 
ending  before  August  7,  1969, 

(3)  Special  rule. — With  respect  to  a  tax- 
payer who  does  not  elect  the  treatment  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2)  and  who  carves  out 
one  or  more  mineral  production  fjayments  on 
or  after  August  7,  1969,  during  the  taxable 
year  which  Includes  such  date,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to 
such  production  payments  only  to  the  ex- 
tent the  aggregate  amount  of  such  produc- 
tion payments  exceeds  the  lesser  of — 

( A )  the  excess  of — 

(I)  the  aggregate  amount  of  production 
payments  carved  out  and  sold  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  12-month  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  his  taxable  year  which  in- 
cludes August  7,  1969.  over 

(II)  the  aggregate  amount  of  production 
payments  carved  out  before  August  7,  1969, 
by  the  taxpayer  during  his  taxable  year 
which  Includes  such  date,  or 

(B)  the  amount  necessary  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  taxpayer's  gross  income,  with- 
in the  meaning  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  for  the 
taxable  year  which  includes  August  7,  1969, 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  de- 
ductions (Other  than  any  deduction  under 
section  172  of  such  Code)  allowable  for  such 
year  under  such  chapter. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  for 
purp)oses  of  determining  the  amount  of  any 
deduction  allowable  under  section  611  or 
the  amount  of  foreign  tax  credit  allowable 
under  section  904  of  such  Code. 

Sec.  504.  Exploration  ExPENorruRES. 

(a)  Amendments  to  Section  615. — Section 
615  (relating  to  exploration  expenditures)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof; 

"Sec.    615.    Pre-1970    Exploration    Expendi- 
tttres.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)  Termination. — The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures paid  or  incurred  after  December 
31,  1969," 

( b)  Amendments  to  Section  617, — Section 
617  (relating  to  additional  exploration  ex- 
penditures In  the  case  of  domestic  mining) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof: 

""Sec.  617.  Deduction  and  Recapture  of  Cer- 
tain Mining  Exploration  Ex- 
penditures." 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)(1) 
'"In  the  United  States  or  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
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Act.  as  amended  and  supplemented.  43  C  S  C 
1331  i".  and 

i3)  by  strlltln(5  out  subsection  ihi  and  In- 
serting the  following  In  lieu  thereof 

"(h)    LlMrT»TION  -  - 

"(I)  I.N  GENrnAL.-  Subsection  (at  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  with  respect  to  any  deposit 
of  ore  or  other  mineral  located  outside  the 
United  States  only  r^  ;he  extent  that  such 
amount,  when  added  ro  the  amounts  which 
are  or  have  been  deducted  under  subsection 
I  a)  and  section  61.5iai  and  the  amounts 
which  are  or  have  been  treated  as  deferred 
expenses  under  ser'ion  615ibi  or  the  cor- 
responding provl.sions  of  prior  law.  does  not 
exceed  MOO.OOO 

'■i2i  Amovnts  takkn  into  account. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  M).  there  shall  be 
Uilcen  into  account  amounts  deducted  and 
amounts   treated   as   deferred   expenses   by — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer,  and 

•■(Bi  any  Individual  or  corporation  who  has 
transferred  to  the  taxpayer  any  mineral 
property 

"  I  3  )  Applicatiom  of  paracraj>r  I  2  m  B  I  — 
Paragraph  i2mBi  shall  apply  wl.h  respect  to 
all  amounts  deducted  and  all  amounts 
treated  as  deferred  expenses  which  were  paid 
or  Incurred  before  the  latest  such  transfer 
from  the-  individual  or  corporation  to  the 
tanpayer- Paragraph  ia)iB)  shall  apply  only 

"lA)  the  taxpayer  acquired  any  mineral 
property  from  the  individual  or  corporation 
under  circumstances  which  make  paragraph 
'"^l-  '8).  illi.  (151,  iI7i,  .201.  or  i22)  of 
section  II3iai  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939  apply  to  such  transfer; 

"(B»  the  taxpayer  would  be  entitled  under 
section  381icnl0)  to  deduct  expenses  de- 
ferred under  sectjon  615(bi  had  the  distrib- 
utor or  transferor  corporation  elect,ed  to  defer 
such  expenses   or 

"iCi  the  taxpayer  acquired  anv  mineral 
property  from  the  indlvldudal  or  corporation 
under  circumstances  which  make  section 
334ibi  362  lal  and  ibi.  372(at  373(b)(1). 
1051  or  1082  apply  to  such  transfer  " 
(C)  Conforming  Amendments  — 
I  I)  Section  243ib)  i3)  iCl  I  ill)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  615ic)(l)'  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  'sections  615ic»il) 
and  ai7ihi  i  li'. 

i2i  Paragriph  i  10)  of  section  381.  o  is 
amended — 

lAi  by  striking  out  so  much  as  precedes 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
there«-)f 

1 10 1  TtiEArMENr  OP  cejitajn  mining  ex- 
ploration AND  DEVELOPMENT  EXPENSES  OF  DIS- 
TRIBl-TOR     OR     TRANSFEROR     CORPORATION.  — The 

acquiring  corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  de- 
duct, a£  If  It  were  the  distributor  or  trans- 
feror corporation,  expenses  deferred  under 
sections  615  and  616  (relating  to  pre-1970 
exploration  expenditures  and  development 
expenditures,  respectively!  if  the  distributor 
or  transferor  corporation  has  so  elected  " 
and 

'Bi  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence.  "For  the  purpose  of 
applvuig  the  limitation  provided  in  section 
617.  If.  for  any  taxable  year,  the  distributor 
or  transferor  corporation  was  allowed  the 
deduction  in  section  eiSiai  or  .section  617(a) 
or  made  the  election  provided  in  section  615 
ibi,  the  acquiring  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  allowed  such  deduction 
->r  deductions  or  to  have  made  such  election. 
aa  the  case  may  be  ' 

(3  I  Section  703(bi  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■■  (  relating  to  exploration  expenditures  i  or 
under  se<-uon  617  .-elating  to  additional  ex- 
ploration expenditures  :n  the  case  ot  domestic 
mining."  and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "i  re- 
lating to  pre-1970  expl.jration  expenditures) 
or  under  section  617   (relating  to  deduction 


and  recapture  of  certain  mining  exploration 
expendiuires  .  ' 

(4i  Paragr.iph  (10)  of  section  1016(ai  is 
amended  Dy  inserting  pre-1970"  aft«r  (per- 
tain' 

(5 1  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  1  is  amended — 

lAi    by  striking  out   the   item    relating   to 
section  615  and  inserting  in  Ueu  Uiereof 
"Sec    615    Pre-1970       exploration       expendi- 
tures ".   and 

.B)    by  striking  out   the  Item   relating  to 
section  617  and  insertiug  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  817.  Deduction   and   recapture   of   cer- 
tain    mining     exploration     ex- 
penditures " 

(d»    Effective  Date 

(  1 1  In  GENERAL.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
exploration  expenditures  paid  or  incurred 
after  December  31.  1969 

i2l     PRESIMPTION    of    election    UNDER    SEL- 

tion  817  For  purposes  of  section  817  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  an  election 
under  section  615(6)  of  such  Code,  which  Is 
effective  with  respect  to  exploration  expendi- 
tures paid  or  incurred  before  January  1.  1970, 
shall  be  treated  as  an  election  under  section 
617(ai  of  such  Code  with  respect  to  explora- 
tion expenditures  paid  or  incurred  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969  Tlie  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  any  t^ixpayer  who  notifies  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
(at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  .is  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  regu- 
lations) that  he  does  not  desire  his  election 
under  section  615(e)  to  be  so  treated. 
Sec.  505    Continental  Shelj.-  .Areas 

la)  I.v  General  —Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
1  relating  to  natur;il  resources,  is  .tmended 
by  adding  after  part  r\'  (added  bv  section 
503  of  this  Act  I   the  following  new  part 

■Part  V— Continental  Shelf  .Areas 
"Sec    638    Continental  Shelf  .Are.as 

•Por  purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  (including  sections  861  (a.  (3) 
and  862.  a.  (3)  in  the  case  of  the  performance 
of  personal  services,  with  respect  to  mines, 
oil  and  g.13  wells,  and  other  natural  deposits — 
"(1)  the  term  tTnited  States'  when  used 
in  a  geographical  sense  includes  the  .seabed 
and  subsoil  of  those  isubmarine  areas  which 
are  adjacent  to  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  ..iver  which  the  United 
States  has  exclusive  rlght.s,  in  accordance 
With  International  law,  with  respect  to  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources: and 

■'.2)  the  terms  foreign  country'  and  pos- 
session of  the  United  States'  when  used  in  a 
geographical  sense  include  the  .seabed  and 
subsoil  of  those  submarine  areas  which  are 
adjacent  to  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
foreign  country  or  such  possession  and  over 
which  the  foreign  country  (or  the  United 
States  m  case  of  such  possession)  has  ex- 
clusive rights.  In  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law.  with  respect  to  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  but 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  a 
foreign  country  only  if  it  exercises,  directly 
or  indirectly,  taxing  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  such  exploration  or  exploitation. 
No  foreign  country  shall,  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  this  section,  be  treated  as  a 
country  contiguous  to  the  United  States  " 
lb)  SotTRCE  OF  Income  for  WrrHHOLDiNc 
OF  Tax.— Section  1441  .relating  to  withhold- 
ing of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection 

"(f)  Continental  Shelf  Areas  — 
"For  sources  of  income  derived  from,  or 
for  services  performed  with  respect  to.  the 
exploration  or  expk)itatloii  of  natural  re- 
sources on  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States,  see 
section  638." 


(c)  Clerical  .Amendment — The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  I  of  chapter  1  ;s 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th,> 
following  new  item 
"Part  V.  Continental  shelf  areas," 
Sec,  506  Foreign  Tax  CREcrr  With  Re-spfct 
TO  Certain  Foreign  Mineral 
Income 

(ai  LiMrtATioN  ON  Amount  of  Foreic.v 
Taxes  .Allowed — Section  901  (relating  . 
taxes  of  foreign  couiuries  and  jxissession.s  ,.! 
the  United  Stales)  is  iunended  — 

111  by  redesignating  subsection  (ei  s 
subsection   .  f  i ,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  id)  tli» 
following  new  subsection  : 

"(e)  Foreign  Taxes  on  Mineral  Iv- 
come  — 

"(1)       REDI'CTION      in      amount      ALLOWEn 

Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  the  amou:-- 
of  any  Income,  war  protlts.  and  exce.ss  pro!:: 
taxes  paid  or  ;u-crued  during  the  taxab;.^ 
year  to  any  foreign  country  or  po.ssession  : 
the  United  Suites  with  respect  to  foreli^n 
mineral  income  from  .sources  within  sucli 
country  or  po.ssession  which  would  (but  fi.r 
this  paragraph)  be  allowed  under  such  sub- 
section shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  (it 
any)   by  which — 

""(A)  the  amount  of  such  taxes  (or.  :! 
smaller,  the  amount  of  the  tax  which  woul.t 
be  computed  under  this  chapter  with  resper- 
to  such  income  determined  without  the  de- 
duction allowed  under  section  613).  exceeds 
"(  B)  the  amount  of  the  tax  computed  un- 
der this  chapter  with  respect  ui  such  Income. 
■'(2)  Foreign  mineral  income  defined  — 
For  purposes  of  p.tragr.iph  .  1 1 .  the  term  for- 
eign mineral  Income'  means  income  derived 
from  the  extraction  ol  minerals  from  mlne- 
welis,  or  other  natural  deposits,  the  process- 
ing o)  such  minerals  into  their  primary  prod- 
ucts, and  the  transportation,  distribution,  or 
sale  of  such  minerals  or  primary  products. 
Sucn  term  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 
"(.A)  dividends  received  from  a  foreign 
corporation  In  respect  of  which  taxes  are 
deemed  p,aid  by  the  taxpayer  under  section 
902.  to  the  extent  such  dividends  are  at- 
tributable to  foreign  mineral  income,  .ind 

"(Bi  that  portion  of  the  taxpayer's  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  Income  if  p.trtnership- 
attributable  to  foreign  mineral  income." 

(bi  Election  of  Overall  Limftation. — 
Section  904(b)  .relating  to  election  o:  over- 
all limitation  I   is  amended  — 

(  1  I  by  striking  out  'with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  year"  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ""(.Ai  with  the  consen' 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year  or  iBi  for  the  taxpayer'- 
first  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1969"",  and 

(2)    by    striking    out    "If    a    taxpayer""    in 

paragraph   (2)    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Except   In   a   case   to   which  paragraph   (1) 

Bi  applies.  :f  the  taxpayer"" 

.  c  I    Effective      Date.  —The     amendments 

made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 

to   taxable   years   beginning  aft«r  December 

31,  1969. 

SuBTtTLE  B — Capital  Gains  and  Losses 
Sec.  511.  Increase   in    Alternative   C.^pitai. 
Gains  Tax. 

lai  DEFlNlrioN  OF  Net  Section  1201 
Gain  — Section  1222  .relating  to  definition  oi 
terms  applicable  to  capital  gams  .md  losses) 
:s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
lollowmg  new  paragraph 

"(11)  Net  section  1201  gain— The  term 
net  section  1201  gam"  means  the  excess  o: 
the  net  long-term  capital  gain  for  the  tax- 
able ye.\r  over  the  net  short-term  capital  loss 
for  such  year  '" 

1  b )  Increase  in  Alternative  Tax  Rates. — 
Section  1201  .relating  to  alternative  taxi  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


I 
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"Sec.  1201    .Alternative  Tax. 

"(a)  Corporations-  If  for  any  taxable 
year  a  corporation  has  a  net  section  1201 
g.iin,  then,  in  lieu  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tions 11.  511.  821  (ai  or  lO.  and  831(a), 
liiere  i^  hereby  imposed  a  tax  i  if  such  tax  is 
less  than  the  tax  imposed  by  such  sections) 
which  shall  consist  of  the  sum  of  a  tax  com- 
puted on  the  t.ixable  income  reduced  'jy  'he 
amount  of  the  net  section  1201  gain,  .it  the 
rates  and  in  the  manner  ..s  if  this  subssction 
had  not  been  enacted,  plus — 

ill  in  the  case  of  a  taxp-ble  year  begm- 
iiliig  belore  January  1.  1975 — 

"(A)    a  tax  (>;  25  jjercent  of  the  lesser  of — 

"(l)  the  .imount  of  the  subsection  (d) 
gain,  or 

"(11)  I  he  , imount  of  the  net  section  1201 
gam. 

.ind 

"(B)  a  tax  of  30  percent  (28  percent  In  the 
case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber M.  1969.  and  before  January  1.  1971)  of 
the  excess  (if  any)  of  the  net  section  1201 
ijain  over  the  subsection  id)  gain;  and 

■"i2)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1974,  a  tax  of  30  percent 
of  the  net  section   1201  gain. 

"(bi  Other  Taxpayers. — If  for  any  taxable 
vear  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  oorjxjratlon  has 
I  net  section  1201  gain.  then.  In  Ueu  of  the 
'ax  imfKised  by  sections  1  and  511.  there  Is 
hereby  imposed  a  tax  (If  such  tax  is  less 
than  the  tax  Imposed  by  such  sections) 
which  shall  consist  of  the  sum  of — 

'(1)  a  tax  computed  on  the  taxable  in- 
i-ome  reduced  by  an  amotint  equal  to  50 
;)ercent  of  the  net  section  1201  gain,  at  the 
rites  and  in  the  manner  as  if  this  subsection 
had   not   been   enacted. 

"(2)   a  tax  of  25  percent  of  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  subsection  (d) 
gain,  or 

"(BI  the  amount  of  the  net  section  1201 
gain,  and 

"(3)  if  the  amount  of  the  net  section  1201 
•.;aln  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  subsection 
(d)  gain,  a  tax  computed  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (ci  on  such  excess. 

"ICl  COMPITTATION  OF  TAX  ON  CAPITAL  GAIN 
IN   EXOESS  OF  SUBSECTION    Id)    GAIN. 

(li  In  general. — The  tax  computed  for 
purposes  of  subsection  ib)(3)  shall  be  the 
1. mount  by  which  a  tax  determined  under 
section  1  or  .ill  on  an  amotint  equal  to  the 
taxable  income  (but  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  net  section  1201  gain)  for  the  taxable 
vear  exceetls  a  tax  determined  under  section 
1  or  511  on  an  .imount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
(A)  the  amount  subject  to  tax  under  sub- 
section (b)  I  1  1  plus  (B)  an  amount  equal  to 
.SO  percent  of  the  subsection  (d)   gain. 

"(2)  Li.MiTATioN— Notwithstanding  para- 
i;raph  (  1  i .  the  tax  computed  for  purposes  of 
subsection  .b)(3)  shall  not  exceed  an 
.imount  equal  to  the  following  percentage  of 
the  excess  of  the  net  section  1201  gain  over 
the  subsection  id)  gain: 

"(A)  2312  percent,  in  the  case  ol  a  tajcable 
year  beginning  alter  December  31,  1969,  and 
tiefore  Jantiary  1.  1971,  or 

■"iB)  32 '2  percent,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  1970,  and 
iDefore  January  1.  1972. 

"(d)  SUBSECTION  (d)  Gain  Defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'subsec- 
tion (d)  pain"  means  the  sum  of  the  long- 
term  capital  gains  for  the  taxable  year 
arising — 

"(1)  m  the  case  of  amounts  received  be- 
fore January  1.  1975.  from  sales  or  other  dis- 
positions pursuant  to  binding  contracts 
.other  than  anv  gain  from  a  transaction  de- 
scribed in  section  631  or  1235)  entered  Into 
on  or  before  October  9.  1969.  Including  sales 
or  other  dispositions  the  income  from  which 
IS  returned  on  the  basis  and  in  the  maimer 
prescribed  in  section  453(a)  ( 1 ) , 

""1 2)  in  respect  of  distributions  from  a  cor- 
poration   made    prior    to   October    10,    1970, 


which  are  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  complete 
liquidation  sidopted  on  or  before  October  9, 
1969,  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  from  any  other  source,  but  the 
amount  taken  into  account  from  such  other 
sources  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  limited  to  an  amount  eqtxal  to  the 
excess  (If  any)  of  $50,000  ($25,000  in  the 
case  of  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate 
return)  over  the  sum  of  the  gains  to  which 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  apply, 

"'(e)  Cross  References. - 

"For  computation  of  the  alternative  tax-- 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies, see  section  802  ( a  1  ( 2 1 : 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  regulated  investment 
companies  and  their  shareholders,  see  sec- 
tion 852 (b)(3)   I A )  and  i  D ) :  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  real  estate  investment 
trusts,  see  section  857(b)  |3)  (Ai" 

(c)    Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  802ia)  |2)  iB)  i  relating  to  al- 
ternative tax  in  case  ol  capital  gains  of  life 
insurance  companies)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"•(B)  an  amount  determined  as  provided 
in  section  1201(a)  on  such  excess   ' 

(2)  Section  8521  b)  (3)  (relating  to  method 
of  taxation  of  regulated  investment  com- 
panies and  their  shareholders  in  the  case  of 
capital  gains)  is  amended: 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "of  25  percent  of""  in 
subparagraph  lA)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  determined  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1201 1  a),  on". 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph iC)  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  lAiiil).  the  de- 
duction for  dividends  paid  shall.  In  the  case 
of  a  taxable  y^ar  beginning  before  January  1. 
1975.  first  be  made  from  the  amount  sub- 
ject to  tax  in  accordance  with  section  1201 
(a)(1)(B),  to  the  extent  thereof,  and  then 
from  the  amount  subject  to  tax  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1201  la)  ( 1 1  ( Ai .  ". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "of  25  percent""  in  sub- 
paragraph I D )  1 11 ) .  and 

(D)  by  amending  subparagraph  iD)  liil) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"•(ill)  The  adjusted  basis  of  such  shares 
in  the  hands  of  the  shareholder  shall  be 
increased,  with  respect  to  the  amotints  re- 
quired by  this  subparagraph  to  be  included 
In  computing  his  long-term  capital  gains, 
by  75  percent  of  so  much  of  such  amounts 
as  equals  the  amount  subject  to  tax  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1201  la)  1 1)  1  A)  and  by 
70  percent  172  percent  in  the  case  of  a  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31.  1969. 
and  before  January  1.  1971)  of  so  much  of 
such  amounts  as  equals  the  amount  subject 
to  tax  in  accordance  with  section  1201  (a)(1) 
iB)  or  (2)."' 

(3)  Section  857(b)(3)  (relating  to  Im- 
position of  tax  in  the  case  of  capital  gains 
of  real  estate  investment  trusts)  is  amended: 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""of  25  percent  of"  in 
subparagraph  lA)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ",  determined  as  provided  in  section 
1201(a) ,  on",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(C)  the  following  new  sentence:  "'For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  i  A)  (li) .  in  the  case  of 
a  taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1975,  the  deduction  for  dividends  paid  shall 
first  be  made  from  the  amount  subject  to 
tax  In  accordance  with  section  1201(a)(1) 
(B).  to  the  extent  thereof,  and  then  from 
the  amount  subject  to  tax  in  accordance 
with  section  1201(a)(1)(A)."" 

(4)  Section  1378  (relating  to  tax  imposed 
on  certain  capital  gains  of  an  electing  small 
business  corporation)    is  amended: 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""25  percent  of"  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  tax.  determined  as  provided  in  section 
1201(a).  on". 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  sentence:  ""In  apply- 


ing section  1201ia)(l)  (A)  and  (B)  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  1 1 )  ,  the  $25,000  limitation 
shall  first  be  deducted  from  the  amount  (de- 
termined wtihout  regard  to  this  subsection) 
svibject  to  tax  In  accordance  with  section 
1201(a)  iB).  to  the  extent  thereof,  and  then 
from  the  amount  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  this  subsection)  subject  to  tax  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1201  la)  1 1 )  1  A) .".  and 
(C)  by  striking  out  '^b  percent  of"'  in  sub- 
.section  (3)ic)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  tax.  determined  as  provided  in  .section 
1201  la)  .  on"". 

id)    Effective     Datf. — The     amendments 
made  by  this  .section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1969. 
Sec  512.  Capital  Losses  of  CoRPORA"noNS. 

(a)  Three- Year  Carryback  OF  Net  Capital 
Losses, — Section  1212(a)  il)  (relating  to  cap- 
ital loss  carryover  for  corporations)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(li  In  general, — If  a  corporation  has  a 
net  capital  loss  for  any  taxable  year  (herein- 
after m  this  jiaragraph  referred  to  as  the 
"loss  year' I .  the  amount  thereof  shall  be — 

"(.A  I  a  capital  loss  carryback  to  each  of 
the  3  taxable  ye.irs  preceding  the  loss  year, 
but  only  to  the  exten"  — 

"li)  such  loss  is  not  attributiible  to  a  for- 
eign expropriation  capital  loss,  .ind 

"(111  the  carryback  ol  such  loss  does  not 
increase  or  produce  .1  net  operating  lo.-s  (as 
defined  m  section  172(C)  lor  ihe  taxable  year 
to  which   It  is  being  c.»rrled   back:   and 

"iB)  a  capit.il  loss  carryover  to  each  of  the 
i,  taxable  years  ( 10  taxable  years  to  the  extent 
such  loss  IS  attributable  to  a  foreign  expro- 
pnatlo-T  capital  loss)  succee<ilng  the  loss 
year. 

and  shall  be  treated  as  a  short-term  capital 
loss  in  each  such  taxable  year.  The  entire 
amount  of  the  net  capital  loss  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of 
the  taxable  year  to  which  such  loss  may  be 
carried,  and  the  portion  of  such  loss  which 
shall  be  carried  to  each  of  the  other  taxable 
years  to  which  such  loss  may  be  carried  shall 
be  the  excess.  11  any,  of  such  loss  over  the 
total  of  the  net  capital  gains  for  each  of  the 
prior  taxable  years  to  which  such  loss  may  be 
carried  Por  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  net  capital  gain  for  any  such  prior 
taxable  year  shall  be  computed  without  re- 
gard to  the  net  capital  loss  for  the  loss  year 
or  lor  any  taxable  year  therealler.  In  the 
case  of  any  net  capital  loss  which  cannot  be 
carried  back  in  full  to  a  preceding  taxable 
year  by  reason  of  clause  (ill  of  subparagraph 
(A),  the  net  capital  gain  for  such  prior  tax- 
able year  shall  in  no  case  be  treated  as  great- 
er than  the  amount  of  such  loss  which  can 
be  carried  back  to  such  preceding  taxable 
year  upon  the  application  of  such  clause 
■(ii)."" 

(b)  SPECIAL  Rules, — Section  1212(ai  ire- 
latin::  to  net  capital  losses  of  corporations) 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■■(3)  Electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions.— Paragraph  1 1 )  i  A  i  shall  not  apply 
to  the  net  capital  loss  of  a  corporation  for 
any  taxable  year  for  which  it  is  an  electing 
small  business  corporation  under  subchap- 
ter S.  and  a  net  capital  loss  of  a  corpora- 
tion ( for  a  year  for  which  it  is  not  such  an 
electing  small  business  corporation)  shall 
not  be  carried  back  under  paragraph  ill  lA) 
to  a  taxable  year  for  which  it  is  an  electing 
small  business  corporation. 

"i4)  Special  Rules  on  Carrybacks — A 
net  capital  loss  of  a  corporation  shall  not 
be  carried  back  under  paragraph  (1)(A) 
to  a  taxable  year — 

"(A)  for  which  it  is  a  foreign  personal 
holding  company  (as  defined  in  section 
552): 

"(B)   for  which   it  is  a  regulated   invest- 
ment company  (as  defined  in  section  851): 
"(C)   for  which  it  Is  a  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust   I  as  defined  in  section  856):   or 
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'■(D)  for  which  an  election  made  by  it 
under  section  1247  is  applicable  (relating  to 
election  by  foreign  Investment  companies 
to    distribute    income    currently)  " 

ICI     CCXTAIN        CORPOEATX        ActiUXSmONS  — 

section  38Iibi'3i  i  relating  to  operating 
rules  for  carryovers  In  certain  corporate  ac- 
quisitions) Is  amended  by  strlklni?  out  "a 
net  operating  loss"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'a  net  operating  loss  or  a  net  capital 
loss' 

Id)     TBNTATtVB    CaIRTBACK    AOJtTSTSf INTS  — 

Section  6411  i  relating  to  quick  refunds  in 
respect  of  tentative  carryback  adjustments) 
Is  amended- 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "A  taxpayer  may  file  an  application 
for  a  tentative  carryback  adjustment  of  the 
tax  for  the  prior  taxable  year  affected  by  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  provided  In  sec- 
tion 173ib).  by  an  investment  credit  carry- 
back provided  In  section  46(bi  .  or  by  a  capi- 
tal loss  carryback  provided  In  section  1312 
la)  I  1  ) .  from  any  taxable  year  The  applica- 
tion shall  be  verified  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  section  6065  In  the  case  of  a  re- 
turn of  such  taxpayer,  and  shall  be  filed,  on 
or  after  the  date  of  filing  of  the  return  for 
the  taxable  year  of  the  net  operating  loss,  net 
capital-  loss,  or  unused  Investment  credit 
from  wtrteh  the  carryback  results  and  within 
a  period  of  12  months  from  the  end  of  such 
taxable  year  (or.  with  respect  to  any  portion 
of  an  investment  credit  carryback  from  a  tax- 
able year  attributable  to  a  net  operating  loss 
carryback  or  a  capital  loss  carryt)*ck  from  a 
subsequent  taxable  year,  within  a  period  of 
12  months  from  the  end  of  such  subsequent 
t&xable  year).  In  the  manner  and  form  re- 
quired by  regulations  prescnbed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  hii  delegate   '.  and 

I  2)  by  striking  out  -net  operating  loss  or 
unused  Investment  credit",  wherever  such 
term  appears  In  subsections  i  a )  i  1 ) .  i  b ) .  and. 
(c).  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "net  oper- 
ating loss,  net  capital  lass,  or  unused  Invest- 
ment credit" 

(e)  Statctts  or  LiMrrATioNs  and  ijmoirsT 
Relating  to  Capital  Loss  Carrybacks  — 

( 1 )  Assessment  and  colxjection  — Section 
6501  (relating  to  limitations  on  assessment 
and  collection)  U  amended — 

I  A)  by  striking  out  Loss  Carrybacks"  In 
the  heading  of  subsection  ih)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Loss  or  Capital  L<5ss  Carry- 
backs". 

iB)  by  striking  out  "I'jss  carryback"  In 
subsection  ih)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"loss  carrybHck  or  a  capital  loss  carryback". 

iC)  by  striking  out  operating  loss  which" 
In  subsection  i  h  i  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of operating  loss  or  net  capital  loss  which". 
iDi  bv  striking  out  assessed  or  -Aithin  18 
months  •  and  d\\  that  follows  thereafter  in 
subsection  i  h  i  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"assessed  In  the  case  of  a  deficiency  <ittrtb- 
utable  to  the  application  of  a  net  oper.itlng 
loss  carryback,  such  deficiency  m.iy  be  as- 
sessed within  18  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  taxpayer  flies  In  accordance  with 
section  172ibM3)  a  copy  of  the  certification 
\  with  respei-t  to  the  taxable  year  of  the  net 
operating  loss)  Issued  under  section  317  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  If  later  than 
the  date  prescribed  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence ". 

lE)  by  striking  out  "loss  carryback"  In 
subsection  ij)  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof 
■  loss  carryback  or  a  capital  loss  carryback", 
and 

iF)  by  striking  out  "net  operating  loss 
carryback  or  an  Investment  credit  carryback" 
In  subsection  imi  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  net  operating  loss  carryback,  a  capi- 
tal loss  carryback,  or  an  Investment  credit 
carryback" 

i2)  CBEDtT  OR  RErt-ND  Subsectlon  (d)  of 
section  651 1  i  relating  to  limitations  on  credit 
or  refund  )  Is  amended — 

I  A)    by  striking  out  "loss  carrybacks     In 


the  heading  of  paragraph  (2i  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  loss  or  capital  loss  carry- 
backs". 

I  B )  by  striking  out  "loss  carryback"  In  that 
part  of  paragraph  i2)iA)  which  precedes 
clause  1 1 1  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of loss  carryback  or  a  capital  loss  carryback". 
■  Ci  by  striking  out  "operating  loss  which" 
in  -hat  part  r,f  paragraph  i2i  lA)  which  pre- 
cedes clause  M)  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  operating  loss  or  net  capital  loss 
which    , 

I  D)  by  striking  out  Joss  carryback"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  i2)(Biil)  and 
m.-^ertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "Iobb  carryliack  or 
a  capital  loss  carr>back ". 

I  E )  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (3i  iB)  (li  to  read  as  follows:  "In  the 
case  of  any  such  claim  for  credit  or  refund 
or  any  such  application  for  a  tentative  carry- 
back adjustment,  the  determination  by  any 
court,  including  the  Tax  Court,  In  any  pro- 
ceeding In  which  the  decision  of  the  court 
has  become  final,  shall  be  conclusive  except 
with  rtsp>ect  to  the  net  operating  loss  deduc- 
tion and  the  effect  of  such  deduction,  or  with 
respect  to  the  determination  of  a  short-term 
capital  loss,  and  the  effect  of  such  short-term 
capital  loss,  to  the  extent  that  such  deduc- 
tion or  short-term  capital  loss  Is  affected  by 
a  carryback  which  was  not  an  Issue  In  such 
proceeding  ", 

(P)  by  striking  out  "loss  carryback"  in 
paragraph  (2)(Bl.ll)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "loss  carryback  or  a  capital  loss  carry- 
back, as  the  case  may  be,",  and 

lOi  bv  striking  out  "loss  carryback"  In 
paragraph  (4)  lAi  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "loss  carryback  or  a  capital  loss  carry- 
back" 

I  3  I  Interest  on  underpayments  —Section 
6601(e)  (relating  to  computation  of  Interest 
In  case  of  carryback  or  adjustment  for  eer- 
tajn  unused  deductions)   Is  amended — 

lAi  bv  striking  out  "loss  carryback"  in 
the  heading  of  p-aragraph  d)  xnd  insertlnc 
In  Ueu  thereof  "loss  or  capital  loss  carry- 
back", 

iB)  by  str.klng  out  "net  operating  loss" 
wherever  It  appears  In  paragraph  (Ii  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "net  operating  hxs 
or  net  capital   loss",  and 

iC)  by  striking  out  "loss  carryback"  In 
paragraph  (2i  and  insertlnif  In  lieu  thereof 
"1'368  carryback  or  a  caplU!  loss  carryback". 
1 4)  Interest  (jn  overpayments —Section 
6611if)  (relating  to  interest  In  case  of  re- 
fund of  income  tax  caused  by  carryback  or 
adjustment  for  certain  unusual  deductions) 
Is  amended  - 

lAi  by  striking  out  "loss  carryback"  In 
the  heiuUng  of  paragraph  i  1 )  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "loss  or  capttal  loss  carry- 
back". 

iBi  by  striking  out  "net  operating  loss" 
wherever  It  appeujs  In  paragraph  1 1 )  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  net  operating  loss 
or   net   capital   loss",  and 

(C)    by    striking   out    "If»s   carryback"    In 

piiragraph   i2i    and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

loss  carryback  or  a  capital  loss  carryback". 

If)    Technical  Amendments.— 

( I)  The  heading  of  section  1212  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Carryover"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "Carbybalks  and  Carry- 
overs" 

i2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  1212  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  part  II  of  subchap- 
ter P  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•  earrvover  •  and  inseriliig  m  Ueu  thereof 
"carrybacks  and  carryovers". 

(3i  Section  246(biil)  (relating  to  divi- 
dends received  deduction)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  247"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "and  247,  and  without  regard  to  any 
capital  loss  carryback  to  the  taxable  year 
under  section  1212(a)(1)  " 

(4)  Section  481ib)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
changes  In  method  of  accounting)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "loss  carryover"  and 


Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "loss  carryback  or 
carryover". 

i5)  Section  535(b)(6)  (relating  to  im- 
proper  accumulations  of  surplus)  ^, 
amiended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "capital  loss  carry- 
over" in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  m 
Ueu  thereof  "capital  loss  carryback  or  carr,- 
over ",  and 

|B)  by  striking  out  "capital  loss  carryover" 
In  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  in  luu 
thereof  "capital  loss  carryback  and  carry- 
over". 

(6)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  535(b)  (if. 
latlng  to  treatment  of  capital  loss  carryovers) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"I  7)  Capital  loss.— No  allowance  shall  ,p 
made  for  the  capital  loss  carryback  or  car.-  - 
over  provided  in  section  1212  " 

(7)  Section  1314(a)  (relating  to  mltieu- 
tlon  of  Umltatlons)  la  amended  by  sink;:  ._• 
out  "capital  loss  carryover"  and  insert;:  ^ 
In  Ueu  thereof  "capital  loss  cam-back  ~ 
carryover". 

i8i  The  last  sentence  of  section  1314i!j) 
(relating  to  method  of  adjustment)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  the  case  ; 
an  adjustment  resulting  from  an  Increase  r 
decrease  In  a  net  operating  loss  or  net  capit,i; 
loss  which  Is  carried  back  to  the  year  of  a(i- 
Justment.  interest  shall  not  be  collected  ,r 
paid  for  any  period  prior  to  the  close  of  'l.t- 
taxable  year  In  which  the  net  operating  loss 
or  net  capital  loss  arises." 

(g)      ErrEcnvE     Date. — The     amendmens 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respe-  •_ 
to    net    caplUl    losses   sustained    In    taxai::*- 
years  beginning  after  December  31,   1969. 
Sec  513    Capttal  Losses  or  iNDivroTJALS, 

(a)     LlMTTATION    ON    ALLOWANCE    OF   CAPITm 

Losses    Section    1211(b)     (relating   to    Uni- 
ItaUon  on  capital  losses  of  taxpayers  oth-r 
than   corporations)    Is   amended   to   read   :i 
follows : 

"(bi  Other  Taxpayers, — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer other  than  a  corporation,  losses  from 
sales  or  exchanges  of  capital  assets  shall  Uf 
allowed  only  to  the  extent  of  the  gains  from 
such  .sales  or  exchanges,  plus  ilf  such  loss.- 
exceed  such  gains)  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing Is  smallest: 

"(A)  the  taxable  Income  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(B)  $1,000,  or 

"(C)   the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  excess  of  the  net  short-term 
capital  loss  over  the  net  long-term  capita: 
gam,  and 

"  1 11 )  one-half  of  the  excess  of  the  net  lone- 
term  capital  loss  over  the  net  short-term 
capital  gain 

"  I  2 )  Married  individuals. — In  the  case  •  )f 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  amount  sjjeclfled  In  paragraph  1 1 ' 
(Bi  shall  be  $500  In  Ueu  of  $1,000. 

"I  3)      COMPtTTATlON     OF    TAXABLE     INCOME 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  taxable  in- 
come shall  be  computed  without  regard  t.: 
gains  or  losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
capital  assets  and  without  regard  to  the 
deductions  provided  In  section  151  (relatlnt: 
to  personal  exemptions)  or  any  deduction 
in  Ueu  thereof.  If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  ptiv 
the  optional  tax  imposed  by  section  3,  'tax- 
able Income'  as  used  In  this  subsection  shall 
read  as  adjusted  gross  Income'." 

lb)  Capital  Loss  Carryover. — Section  1211' 
(bi  (relating  to  capital  loss  carryover  of  tax- 
payers other  than  corporations)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "beginning  after  December 
31,  1963"  at  the  beginning  of  paragraph  (li. 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph 1 1 ) ,  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  1 2 ! 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"  ( 2 )    Special  rules. — 

"(A)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  ex- 
cess referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(A),  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  allowed  for  the 
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taxable  year  under  section  1211(b)(1)  (A). 
( B 1 ,  or  ( C )  shall  be  treated  as  a  short-term 
capital  gain  in  such  year, 

iB)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  ex- 
cess referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  allowed  for  the  taxable 
year  under  section  1211(b)(1)  (A),  (B).  or 
i C ) . and 

"  ( 11 )  the  excess  of  the  amount  described  In 
.-lause  1 1 )  over  the  net  short-term  capital  loss 
(determined  without  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion) lor  such  year. 

shall  be  treated  as  a  short-term  capital  gain 
in  such  year. 

"(3)  TRANsi'noNAL  RtJLE. — In  the  case  of 
any  amount  which,  under  paragraph  (1)  and 
section  121 1 1  b )  i  as  In  effect  for  taxable  years 
beginning  before  January  1.  1970),  Is  treated 
as  a  capital  loss  In  the  first  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969,  paragraph 
il)  and  section  1211(b)  (as  in  effect  for 
taxable  years  beginning  before  January  1, 
1970)  shall  apply  (and  paragraph  (1)  and 
section  1211(b)  as  In  effect  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969,  shall  not 
■apply)  to  the  extent  such  amount  exceeds 
the  total  of  any  net  capital  gains  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  subsection)  of 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1969. •■ 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section 
1222(9)  (defining  net  capital  gain)  is  amend 
ed  bv  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion, the"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "The". 
Id)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
vears  beginning  after  December  31,  1969. 
Sec  514  Letters.  MEMORANotTM,  etc. 

( a )  Treatment  as  Property  Which  Is  Not 
A  Capital  Asset.— Section  1221(3)  (relating 
to  definition  of  capital  asset)  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  a  copyright,  a  Uterary,  musical,  or 
artistic  composition,  a  letter  or  memoran- 
flum,  or  similar  property,  held  by — 

"(A)  a  taxpayer  whose  personal  efforts 
created  such  property, 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  letter,  memorandum, 
or  similar  property,  a  taxpayer  for  whom  such 
property  was  prepared  or  produced,  or 

"(C)  a  taxpayer  In  whose  hands  the  basis 
of  such  property  Is  determined,  for  purposes 
of  determining  gain  from  a  sale  or  exchange, 
in  whole  or  In  part  by  reference  to  the  basis  of 
.nuch  property  In  the  hands  of  a  taxpayer 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B);". 
( b )  Conforming  Amendments. — 
(1)  Section  341(e)  (5)  (A)  (iv)  (relating  to 
definition  of  subsection  (e)  asset  In  the  case 
of  collapsible  corporations)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(Iv)  property  (unlesa  Included  under 
clause  (1),  (in,  or  (111))  which  consists  of  a 
copyright,  a  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  com- 
position, a  letter  or  memorandum,  or  similar 
property,  or  any  Interest  In  any  such  prop- 
erty. If  the  property  was  created  In  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  personal  efforts  of,  or  (In  the 
case  of  a  letter,  memorandum,  or  similar 
property)  was  prepared,  or  produced  In  whole 
or  m  part  for.  any  Individual  who  owns  more 
than  5  percent  in  value  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation." 

(2)  Section  1231(b)(1)(C)  (relating  to 
definition  of  property  xised  in  the  trade  or 
business)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  a  let- 
ter or  memorandum"  before  ",  or  similar 
property". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  and 
other  dispositions  occurring  after  July  26, 
1969. 


Sec.  515.  Total  Distributions  Prom  QtJALi- 
FiED  Pension,  Etc.,  Plans. 

(a)  LiMrrATioN  on  Capital  Gains  Treat- 
ment.— 

(1)  Employees'  trust. — Section  402(a) 
(relating    to    taxability    of    beneficiary    of 


exempt  trust)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new   paragraph: 

"(5)  Limitation  on  capital  gains  treat- 
ment.— The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  apply  to  a  distribution  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  only  to  the  extent  that  It 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  benefits  accrued  by  the  employee 
on  behalf  of  whom  It  Is  paid  during  plan 
years  beginning  before  January  1,  1970,  and 

"(B)  the  portion  of  the  benefits  accrued 
by  such  employee  during  plan  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1969,  which  the  dis- 
tributee establishes  does  not  consist  of  the 
employee's  allocable  share  of  employer  con- 
tributions to  the  trust  by  which  such  dis- 
tribution Is  paid. 

The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph." 

(2)  Employee  annuities. — Section  403(a) 
(2)  (relating  to  caplUl  gains  treatment  for 
certain  distributions  under  a  qualified  an- 
nuity plan)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph; 

"(C)  LlMTTATION  ON  CAPITAL  GAINS  TREAT- 
MENT.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  a 
payment  paid  after  December  31,  1969,  only 
to  "the  extent  It  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of— 
"(i)  the  benefits  accrued  by  the  employee 
on  behalf  of  whom  It  Is  paid  during  plan 
years  beginning  before  January  1.  1970,  and 
"(II)  the  portion  of  the  benefits  accrued 
by  such  employee  during  plan  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1969,  which  the 
payee  establishes  does  not  consist  of  the 
employee's  allocable  share  of  employer  con- 
tributions under  the  plan  under  which  the 
annuity  contract  is  purchased. 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shaU  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph." 

(b)  LiMiTA'noN  ON  Tax. — Section  72 (n) 
(relating  to  treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions with  respect  to  conWlbutlons  by  self- 
employed  Individuals)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  so  much  thereof  as 
precedes  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(n)  Treatment  of  Total  DisraiBU-noNS. — 
"(1)   Application  of  subsection. — 
"(A)  General  rule. — This  subsection  shall 
apply  to  amounts — 

"(1)  distributed  to  a  distributee.  In  the  case 
of  an  employees'  trust  described  in  section 
401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a),  or 

"(11)  paid  to  a  payee.  In  the  case  of  an 
annuity  plan  described  In  section  403(a) , 
If  the  total  distributions  or  amounts  payable 
to  the  distributee  or  payee  with  respect  to 
an  employee  (Including  an  individual  who 
Is  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401(c)(1))  are  paid  t»  the  distributee 
or  payee  within  one  taxable  year  of  the  dis- 
tributee or  payee,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
section  402(a)  (2)  or  403(a)  (2)  (A)  does  not 
apply  to  such  amounts. 

"(B)  Distributions  to  which  applica- 
ble.— This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to 
distributions  or  amoun-ts  paid — 

"(1)  on  account  of  the  employee's  death, 
"(11)   with  respect  to  an  Individual  who  Is 
an  employee  without  regard  to  section  401 
(c)(1),   on   account  of  his  sei>aratlon   from 
the  service. 

"(Ill)  with  respect  to  an  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)  (1),  after  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  591/2  years,  or 

"(Iv)  with  respect  to  an  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1),  after  he 
has  become  disabled  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (m)  (7)). 

"(C)  Minimum  period  of  service. — This 
subsection  shall  apply  to  amounts  distrib- 
uted or  paid  to  an  employee  from  or  under 
a  plan  only  if  he  has  been  a  participant  In 
the  plan  for  5  or  more  taxable  years  prior 
to  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  amounts 
are  distributed  or  paid. 


"(D)  Amounts  subject  to  penalty. — This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  amounts  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (11)  and  (lU)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  subsection  (m)  (5)  (but,  in 
the  case  of  amounts  described  In  clause  (11) 
of  such  subparagraph,  only  to  the  extent 
that  subsection  (m)  (5)  applies  to  such 
amounts).";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  pEiragraph: 

"(4)  Speclal  rule  for  employees  without 
REGARD  TO  SECTION  401(c)(1). — In  the  case 
of  amounts  to  which  this  subsection  applies 
which  are  distributed  or  paid  with  respect 
to  an  individual  who  is  an  employee  with- 
out regard  to  section  401ic)(l),  paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  applied  with  the  foUowlng  modi- 
fications: 

"^A)  '7  times'  shall  be  substituted  for  '5 
times',  and  '14^7  percent'  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  '20  percent'. 

"(B)  Any  amount  which  Is  received  during 
the  taxable  year  by  the  employee  as  compen- 
sation (Other  than  as  deferred  compensation 
within  the  meaning  of  section  404)  for  per- 
sonal services  performed  for  the  employer  in 
respect  of  whom  the  amounts  distributed  or 
paid  are  received  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account. 

"(C)  No  portion  of  the  total  distributions 
or  amounts  payable  (of  which  the  amounts 
distributed  or  paid  are  a  part)  to  which  sec- 
tion 402(a)  (2)  or  403(a)  (2)  (A)  applies  shall 
be  taken  Into  account. 

Subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  apply  If  the  em- 
ployee has  not  attained  the  age  of  59i'2  years, 
unless  he  has  died  or  become  disabled 
(Within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (m) 
(7)  1." 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(11  Section  405(e)  (relating  to  capital 
gains  treatment  not  to  apply  to  bonds  dis- 
tributed by  trusts)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Capital  Gains  Treat- 
ment" in  the  heading  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Capital  Gains  Treatment  and 
Limitation  of  Tax"; 

(B)  by  strUkng  out  "Section  402(a)(2)" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Section  72(n) 
and  section  402(a)  (2)";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "sections". 

(2)  406(c)  (relating  to  termination  of 
stattLS  as  deemed  employee  not  to  be  treated 
as  separation  from  service  for  purposes  of 
capital  gain  provisions)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Provisions."  In  the 
heading  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Pro- 
visions AND  Limitation  of  Tax.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  402(a)(2)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  72(n), 
section  402(a)  (2)," 

(3)  Section  407(c)  (relating  to  termina- 
tion of  status  as  deemed  employee  not  to  be 
treated  as  separation  from  service  for  pur- 
poses of  capital  gain  pro\'islons)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Provisions."  In  the 
heading  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Pro- 
visions AND  Limitation  of  Tax.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  402(a)(2)" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  72(n), 
section  402(a)  (2),". 

(4)  Section  1304(b)  (2)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain provisions  Inapplicable)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  section  72(n)  (2)  (relating  to  limita- 
tion of  tax  In  case  of  total  distribution).". 

(d)    ErTEcnvE     Date. — The      amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31.  1969. 
Sec  516.  Other  Changes  in  Capital  Gains 
Treatment. 

(a)  Sales  of  Term  Interests. — Section 
lOOi  (relating  to  determination  of  amount 
of  and  recognition  of  gain  or  loss)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)   Certain  Term  Interests. — 

"(1)   In  general. — In  determining  gain  or 
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loss  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  a 
term  interest  in  property,  tliat  portion  of  the 
adjusted  basis  of  such  Interest  which  is  de- 
termined pursuant  to  section  1014  or  1015 
I  to  the  extent  that  such  adjusted  basis  is  a 
portion  of  the  entire  adjusted  basis  of  the 
property  1    shai:   be  disregarded 

■2i    Term      interest      in      propi:rty      ne- 
riNED      For   purposes   of   paragraph    i  I  i .   the 
term    term  interest  In  property'  means — 
I  A  1    a  life  interest  in  property, 
iBi    an  Interest  in  property  for  a  term  of 
years,  or 

"(C)  an  income  interest  in  a  trust 
"13)  ExLEPTioN  Parojjraph  ili  shall  not 
apply  to  a  sale  or  other  disposition  which 
13  a  part  of  a  transaction  in  which  the 
entire  Interest  in  property  is  transferred  to 
any  person  or  persona  " 

Ibi  CZKTAIN  CaSCALTY  LOSSES  L'NDER  SEC- 
TION 1231  -Section  I231(ai  i  relating  to 
property  lued  in  the  trade  or  business  and 
involuntary  conversions)  is  amended  by 
stnliing  out  all  that  follows  paragraph  il) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■'i3i  ioeses  (including  loeses  not  com- 
pensated for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise )  upon 
the  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part,  theft  or 
'el'Mve.  or  requisition  or  condemnation  of 
I  A)  property  used  in  the  trade  or  business 
or  Bi.  capital  .issets  held  for  more  than  6 
nionthi  ,.4hall  be  considered  loeses  from  a 
compulsory  or  involuntary  conversion 
In  the  case  of  any  involuntary  conversion 
■  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
but  for  this  sentence)  arising  from  fire, 
storm,  ihipwreclc  or  other  casualty,  or  from 
theft  jf  any  property  uaed  in  the  trade  or 
business  or  of  any  capital  asse^  held  for 
more  than  6  months,  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  such  conversion  i  whether  re- 
sulting in  gain  or  loesi  if  during  the  taxable 
year  the  recognized  losses  from  such  con- 
versions exceed  the  recognized  gains  from 
such  con-,  ersions  " 

ici  Transfers  or  Pranchisxs,  Traoemakks 
AND  Trade  Names  — 

(1.  In  general —Part  IV  of  subchapter  P 
of  chapter  1  i  relating  to  special  rules  for 
determining  capiUI  gains  and  losses  i  is 
amended  by  addln?  after  section  1252  i  added 
b>  =e.-tlon  214  of  this  Act  i  the  following  new 
section 

■  Sec.  1253  Tra.vsfers  or  Franchises.  Trade- 
marks, A^fD  Trade  Names 
"lai  Gene.ia!,  Rvlz  —a  tran.sfer  of  a  rran- 
ohl5e.  trademark,  or  trade  name  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capita!  as- 
>et  if  the  transferor  renins  any  slgniflcmt 
power.  ri?ht,  or  conttnuin;;  interest  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  mat'er  of  the  franchise, 
trademark,  or  trade  name 

lb)  DtriNmoNs  —  For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

•(1)  Franchise  The  term  franchise  in- 
cludes an  agreement  which  gives  one  of  the 
pames  tj  the  agreement  the  right  to  dis- 
tribute, sell,  or  provide  goods  services,  or 
facilities.  Within  a  specified  area 

"(2  I      SiCNtFICANT     POWER.     RIGHT.     OR     CON- 

TiNvtNc  INTEREST  -The  term  signlflcant 
power,  right,  or  continuing  interest'  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to.  the  following  rights 
with  respect  tu  the  interest  transferred 

"lAi  A  right  to  disapprove  anv  assignment 
of  such  interest,  or  any  part  thereof 
"(B)  A  right  to  terminate  at  will, 
■  iCi  A  right  to  prescribe  the  standards  of 
quality  of  products  used  or  sold,  or  of  serv- 
ices furnished,  and  of  the  equipment  and 
facilities  used  to  promote  such  products  or 
services 

•iDi  A  right  to  require  that  the  transferee 
sell  or  advertise  only  products  or  services  of 
the  transferor 

I  E)  A  right  to  require  that  the  transferee 
purchase  sub.stantiallv  all  of  his  supplies  and 
equipment  from  the  transferor. 


iFi  .A  right  to  payments  contingent  on 
the  productivity  use.  or  disposition  of  the 
subject  mat'er  of  the  interest  transferred  If 
such  payments  cunstitute  a  substantial  ele- 
ment under  the  tran.sfer  agreement 

•i3)  TRANSf-ER  The  term  transfer'  In- 
cludes the  renewal  of  a  franchise,  trademark. 
or  trade  name 

I  c )  Treatment  of  Contingent  Payments 
BY  Transferor — Amounts  received  or  ac- 
cured  on  account  of  a  tran.sfer  sale,  or  other 
dlsp)08ltlon  of  a  franchise  -rademark  or  trade 
name  which  are  contingent  on  the  produc- 
tivity, use.  or  disposition  of  the  franchise, 
trademark,  or  trade  name  transferred  shall  be 
treated  as  amovints  received  (ir  accrued  from 
the  -sale  or  other  disposition  of  property 
which  Is  not  a  capital  asset 

■id)  Treatment  of  Payments  by  Trans- 
feree.— 

•  1 )  Contingent  pay.ments  Amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  during  the  taxable  year  on 
account  of  a  transfer,  sale,  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  a  franchise,  trademark,  or  trade  name 
which  are  contingent  on  the  productivity, 
use  or  disposition  of  the  franchi.se  trade- 
mark, or  trade  name  transferred  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  under  section  162 lai 
I  relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses) 

•|2)  Other  payments  If  a  transfer  of  a 
franchise,  trademark  r,r  trade  name  is  not 
I  by  reason  of  tiie  application  of  subsection 
lai  )  trealetl  as  a  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset,  any  pavment  not  described  In  para- 
graph 1  1  )  which  is  made  in  discharge  of  a 
principal  .,um  agreed  upon  m  the  transfer 
agreement  shall  t>e  allowed  as  a  deduction  - 
(A)  in  the  case  of  a  single  payment  made 
:n  dlsciiarge  of  such  principal  sum.  ratably 
over  the  taxable  years  in  the  period  begin- 
ning with  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  pay- 
ment is  made  and  ending  with  the  ninth 
succeeding  taxable  vear  or  ending  with  the 
last  taxable  year  beginning  in  the  period  of 
the  transfer  agreement,  whichever  period  Is 
shorter; 

"  I  B  I  in  the  c.ise  of  a  payment  which  is  one 
of  a  series  of  approximately  equal  payments 
made  m  discharge  of  such  principal  sum, 
which  are  payable  ovor- 

"ill  the  period  of  the  transfer  agreement, 
or 

•ill)  a  period  of  more  than  10  taxable 
yp  ir8.  whether  ending  before  or  after  the 
end  of  the  perliid  of  the  transfer  agreement, 
in  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  payment  Is 
mad"",  and 

iCi  in  the  case  of  any  other  payment,  in 
the  taxable  year  or  years  specified  in  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, consistently  with  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph 

•'(C)  Exception  —This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  transfer  of  a  franchise  to  en- 
gage in  professional  football,  basketball. 
baseball,  or  other  professional  sport." 
(2)  Confobmins  amendments. — 
(A)  Section  162ih)  las  redesignated  by 
s.eetlon  902)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"For  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ( 1  (  For", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

■i2i  For  special  rule  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  payments  by  a  trunsteree  of  a  fran- 
chise, trademark,  or  trade  n.une,  aee  section 
1253.'- 

iB)  Section  !016iai  (relating  to  adjust- 
ment* to  basis)  is  .imended  by  striking  out 
•he  period  ac  tne  end  oi  paragraph  (21 )  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  a  iemlcolon.  and  by 
inserting  after  par  igraph  |21)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■  1 22 1  for  amounts  allowed  as  deductions 
for  pay  men  Us  maJe  on  account  of  transfers 
of  franchises,  trademarks,  or  trade  names 
under  section  1263idi  (2)  " 

1  C  1  The  table  of  sec  lions  for  part  IV  i>f  sub- 
chipter  P  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  add- 


ing   at    the    end    thereof    the    following   new 
item 

"Sec     1253     Transfers    of    franchises,    trade- 
marks, and  trade  names  " 
( d )  Eftective  Dates 

(1)  The  .imendment  made  by  subsec:;  ri 
(ai  shall  apply  to  sales  .  ir  other  dispositions 
after  October  9   1969 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
<  b)  shall  apply  i.)  sales  or  other  dispositions 
af:er  October  9    1969 

i2i  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
ibi  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginnini,' 
after  December  31    1969 

i3l  The  .imendments  m  ide  by  subsectl.iii 
ici  shall  apply  to  tr.msfcrs  after  December 
31,  1U69  except  that  section  r263id)(l|  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  C.>de  of  1954  i  .is  added 
by  subsection  icii  shall,  at  the  election  ..' 
the  taxpayer  i  made  at  such  time  and  in  surh 
manner  as  -he  -Secret. iry  ur  liis  cleleRite  ;ni\ 
by  regulations  prescribe),  apply  to  transfers 
tielore  January  1.  1970.  but  only  -.vlth  resppr: 
to  payments  m.ide  m  taxable  years  end.ng 
afcer  December  31  1969,  and  beginning  be- 
fore January  1.  1980 

Subtitle  C — Real  Estate  Depreciation 
Sec  521    Depreciation  of  Real  Estate. 

I  a)  Section  1250  Propkrtv  fND  Rehabim- 
TATioN  Property  Section  1("7  irelalliit;  .  i 
depreciation)  is  amended  by  redeslgnatii. : 
suijsectlon  ij)  as  subsection  im),  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  followlui^ 
new  subsections 

iji   Special     Rules     for     Section     1250 
Property, — 

I  1  I  General  rule — Except  as  provided  in 
par.igraphs  i2)  and  (3).  in  the  ca.se  uf  sec- 
tion 1250  property,  subsection  ita)  shall  not 
apply  and  the  term  reasonaljle  allowance" 
as  used  in  subsection  i.i)  shall  Include  an 
allowance  computed  in  accordance  with  reeii- 
iatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  under  any  of  the  followiiii;  methods 
■  (A)  the  straight  line  method. 
"(B)  the  decllniiii;  balance  method,  using 
a  rate  not  exceeding  150  percent  of  the  rate 
which  would  have  been  used  h.ad  the  annual 
:illowance  been  computed  under  the  method 
described  In  subparagraph  (A),  or 

iCi  any  other  consistent  method  pro- 
ductive of  an  annual  allowance  which,  when 
added  to  all  allowances  for  the  period  com- 
mencin','  with  the  taxpayer's  use  of  the  prop- 
erty and  Including  the  taxable  year  does  not. 
during  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  useful 
Hie  of  the  property,  exceed  the  total  of  such 
allowances  which  would  have  been  used  had 
such  allowaiues  been  computed  under  the 
method  described  In  subparagraph  iB) 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  or  reduce  an  allowance  otherwisp 
allowable  under  subsection  (a)  except  where 
allowable  solely  by  reason  of  paragraph  '21, 
i3),or  i4)  111  stibspction  'b) 

"(2)   Residential  p.intal  property. — 
"lA)    In  general,— Paragraph    iD    of  this 
subsection    shall    not    .ipplv.   and   subsection 
(b)    shall   apply   m   any   taxable   vear,   to  a 
building  or  structure — 

'•ill  which  is  residential  rental  property 
located  within  the  United  States  or  anv  oi 
.ts  possessions,  or  located  .uthin  a  foreign 
country  If  a  method  .f  depreciation  lor  .si.ci 
property  comparable  to  the  method  provided 
in  suljsection  (b)(2)  or  i3i  is  provided  bv 
the  laws  of  such  country-,  and 

'111)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer. 

In  the  case  of  residential  rental  property  lo- 
cated within  a  foreign  country,  the  original 
use  of  which  commences  with  the  ta.xpavcr, 
if  th?  allowance  for  depreciation  provided 
under  the  laws  of  such  country  lor  .such 
property  is  greater  than  that  provided  under 
paragraph  ill  of  this  subsection,  but  less 
.hail  that  provided  under  subsection  ib).  the 
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allowance  for  depreciation  under  subsection 
ib)  shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  provided 
under  the  laws  of  such  country. 

"(B)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph I  A),  a  building  or  structure  shall 
be  considered  to  be  residential  rental  prop- 
erty for  any  taxable  year  only  If  80  percent 
or  more  of  the  gross  rental  Income  from  such 
building  or  structure  for  such  year  Is  rental 
income  from  dwelling  units  (within  the 
meaiung  of  subsection  ik)  (3)  (C).  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence.  If  any  por- 
tion of  such  building  or  structure  Is  occu- 
pied by  the  taxpayer,  the  gross  rental  Income 
irom  such  building  or  structure  shall  Include 
the  rental  value  of  the  portion  so  occupied. 

"iC)  Chance  IN  method  of  depiieciation. — 
.Any  change  m  the  computation  of  the  allow- 
:tiice  for  depreciation  f<r  any  taxable  year, 
jierinltted  or  required  by  reason  of  the  ap- 
plication of  subparagraph  lAI,  shall  not  be 
considered  a  change  in  a  method  of 
accounting. 

"(3)      rr.iiPFRTY      CiLNSTRlTTED.     ETC-.     BEFORE 

JULY  25.  1969  —  Paragraph   (1)   of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply,  and  subsection   (b) 
hall  apply,  m  the  ca.se  of  property — 

"'lA)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  \vas  begun  before  July  25, 
1969.  or 

"(B)  for  which  a  v.'rltten  contract  entered 
into  before  July  25.  1969.  with  respect  to  any 
part  of  the  constrtiction.  reconstruction,  or 
erection  or  tor  the  permanent  financing 
thereof,  was  on  July  25.  1969.  and  at  all  times 
thereafter,  binding  on  the  taxpayer. 

"■i4i  Used  section  i2.'.o  property. — Except 
as  provided  m  paragraph  |5).  in  the  case  of 
section  r25n  property  acquired  after  July  24. 
1969.  the  orig.nal  u.-e  cf  which  does  not  com- 
mence with  the  taxpayer,  the  allowance  for 
depreciation  under  this  section  shall  be 
limited  to  an  amount  computed  under — 

■  1  .A  1    the  stralgiit  line  method,  or 

•■(Bi  anv  other  method  determined  by  the 
.Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  result  In  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  under  subsection  (a),  not 
incldlng — 

"(1)   any  declining  Ijalance  method, 
"(11)  the  sum  of  the  years-digits  method,  or 
"(111)    any   other  method   allowable  solely 
by   reason   of   the   .application   of  subsection 
(b)i4i   or  jjaragraph  iliiCi   of  this  subsec- 
tion 

"(51  Used  residential  rental  property. — In 
the  case  of  section  1250  property  which  is 
residential  rental  property  (as  defined  In 
I'.^ragr.-.ph  (21(B)i  acquired  after  July  24, 
1969.  hanng  a  useful  life  of  20  years  or  more, 
the  original  use  of  "which  does  not  commence 
with  the  taxpayer,  the  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation under  tills  section  shall  be  limited  to 
an  amount  computed  \inder — 
"(Ai  the  straight  line  method, 
"(B)  the  declining  iwlance  methtxi,  using  a 
rate  not  exceeding  125  percent  of  the  rate 
which  would  have  been  used  had  the  annual 
allowance  been  computed  under  the  method 
described  In  subparagraph  i  A) ,  or 

■(C)  any  other  method  determined  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  result  in  a  rea- 
sonable allow.-.nce  under  subsection  (a),  not 
including — 

"■(1)  the  sum  of  the  years-digits  method. 
"(11)   any  declining  balance  method  using 
a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rale  permitted  under 
subparagraph  iB),or 

■  ( ill  I  :aiy  other  method  allowable  solely  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  subsection  (b) 
(4)  or  paragraph  ( 1  i  (Ci  of  this  subsection. 

"(61    Speci,'!  iiile.s. — 

"■(Ai  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  provided  in  jiaragraphs  (5),  (9),  ilO), 
and  (13)  or  section  48(hi  shall  be  applied 
for  purpo.se.s  of  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5) 
of  this  subsection 

"(Bi  For  ptirpo.ses  of  paragraphs  (2).  (4). 
and  I  5  ) .  If  section  1250  property  which  is  not 
property   described   m   subsection    (a)    when 


Its  original  use  commences,  becomes  prop- 
erty described  In  subsection  (a)  after  July 
24,  1969,  such  property  shall  not  be  treated 
as  property  the  original  use  of  which  com- 
mences with  the  taxpayer. 

•'(C)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  shall  :iot  ap- 
ply in  the  case  of  section  1250  property  ac- 
quired after  July  24,  1969,  pursuant  to  a 
written  contract  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
property  or  for  the  permanent  financing 
thereof,  which  was.  on  July  24.  1969,  and  at 
all  times  thereafter,  binding  on  the  taxpayer. 
"  1  k)  Depreciation  of  Expenditlties  To  Re- 
habilitate Low-Income  Rental  Housing, — 
"(1)  60-MONTH  rule. — The  taxpayer  may 
elect,  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to 
compute  the  depreciation  deduction  provided 
by  subsection  (ai  attributable  to  i"h:ib!lita- 
tlon  expenditures  incurred  with  re-pect  to 
low-Income  rental  housing  after  July  24, 
1969,  and  before  January  1,  1975,  under  the 
straight  line  method  using  a  useful  life  of 
60  months  and  no  salvage  value.  Such  method 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  other  method  of  com- 
puting the  depreciation  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a),  and  in  lieu  of  any  deduction  for 
amortization,  for  such  expenditures 
"(2)    Limitations, — 

"(A)  The  agi^regate  amount  of  rehabilita- 
tion expenditures  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  any  dwelling  unit  in 
any  low-income  rental  housing  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
not  exceed  $15,000. 

"(B)  Rehabilitation  expenditures  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in  any  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  any  dwelling  unit  in  any  low- 
income  rental  housing  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  paragraph  ( 1  i  only  if  over  a 
period  of  two  consecutive  years,  including 
the  taxable  year,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  expenditures  exceeds  $3,000. 

"(3)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Rehabilitation  expenditures. — The 
term  'rehabilitation  expenditures'  means 
amounts  chargeable  to  capital  account  and 
incurred  for  property  or  additions  or  im- 
provements to  property  (or  related  facilities) 
with  a  useful  life  of  5  years  or  more,  in  con- 
nection with  the  rehabilitation  of  an  exist- 
ing building  for  low-income  rental  liousing; 
but  such  term  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
acquisition  of  such  building  or  any  interest 
therein. 

"(B)  Low-income  rental  housing. — Tlie 
term  'low-income  rental  housing'  means  any 
building  the  dwelling  units  in  which  are  held 
for  occupancy  on  a  rental  basis  by  families 
and  individuals  of  low  or  moderate  income, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  policies 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  pursiiant  to  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  subsection. 

"(C)  Dwelling  unit. — The  term  dwelling 
unit'  means  a  house  or  an  apartment  used 
to  provide  living  accommodations  in  a  build- 
ing or  structure,  but  does  not  include  a  unit 
in  a  hotel,  motel,  inn.  or  other  establishment 
more  than  one-half  of  the  units  in  which 
are  used  on  a  transient  basis." 

(b)  Recapture  of  .Additional  Deprecia- 
tion.— Section  1250(a)  (relating  to  gain  from 
dispositions  of  certain  depreciable  realty)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section — 

"(1)  Additional  depreciation  after  De- 
cember 31.   1969. — 

If  section  1250  property  is  disposed  of  after 
December  31.  1969,  the  applicable  percentage 
of  the  lower  of — 

"(A)  that  portion  of  the  additional  depre- 
ciation  (as  defined  in  subsection   (bid)    or 
(4)  )   attributable  to  periods  after  December 
31,  1969,  In  respect  of  the  property,  or 
"IB)  the  excess  of— 


"(1)  the  amount  realized  (In  the  case  of  a 
sale,  exchange,  or  Involuntary  conversion) ,  or 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property  (In 
the  case  of  any  other  disposition  i ,  over 

'■  1 11)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property, 
shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which  is  neither  a  capital 
asset  nor  property  described  in  section  1231. 
Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 

"(C)  Applicable  percentage. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (11.  the  term  "applicable 
percentage'  means — 

■'(1)  in  the  case  of  section  1250  property 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  a  WTitten  contract 
which  was,  on  July  24.  1969.  and  at  all  times 
thereafter,  binding  on  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty, 100  percent  minus  1  percentage  point 
for  each  full  month  the  property  was  held 
after  the  date  the  property  was  held  20  full 
months: 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  1250  pro|)erty  con- 
structed, reconstructed,  or  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  before  January  1.  1975.  with  respect 
to  which  a  mortgage  is  insured  under  section 
221ld)(3)  or  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  or  lioasing  is  financed  or  assisted  by 
direct  loans  or  tax  abatement  under  similar 
provisions  of  State  or  local  laws,  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  ow-ner  is  subject  to  the 
restrictions  described  in  section  1039(biil) 
(B).  100  percent  minus  one  percent, ige  point 
for  each  full  month  the  jiroperty  wiis  held 
alter  the  date  the  property  was  held  20  full 
months; 

'■  1  ill  1  in  the  case  of  residential  rental  prop- 
erty las  defined  in  section  167(  J I  i2  )  (  B)  i 
other  covered  hy  clauses  d)  and  di),  100 
percent  minus  1  percentage  point  for  each 
full  month  the  property  was  held  after  the 
date  the  property  was  held  100  full  months; 
""(iv)  in  the  case  of  section  1250  property 
with  respect  to  which  a  depreciation  deduc- 
tion for  rehabilitation  expenditures  was  al- 
lowed under  section  167(ki.  100  percent 
minus  1  percentage  point  for  each  full  month 
in  excess  of  100  full  months  after  the  date 
on  which  such  property  wf.s  placed  in  serv- 
ice; and 

"(VI  in  the  case  of  all  other  section  1250 
property.  100  percent. 

Clauses  (1),  ( ii ) .  and  (iiii  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  additic'nal  d^preciption 
described  in  subsection    ibii4i 

"(2)  Additional  DEPRECi'.TiriN  bet  ore  j.^k- 
UARY    1,    1970.— 

"I  A)  In  general. — If  section  1250  property 
is  di.sposed  of  after  December  31.  1963.  and 
the  amount  determined  under  parr<eraph  (1  ' 
(B)  exceeds  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  diiAi.  tlien  the  applicable  per- 
centage of  the  lo"wer  of — 

"li)  that  portion  of  the  additloml  depre- 
ciation attributable  to  periods  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1970.  in  respect  of  the  property,  or 

"(il)  the  excess  of  the  amount  determined 
under  paragrnph  (1)(B)  over  tlie  ;imount 
determined  under  paragraph  (l)iAi. 
shall  also  be  'reated  as  p.iin  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  property  wliich  is  neither  a 
capital  a-sset  nor  property  described  in  sec- 
tion 1231.  Such  gain  shal",  be  recognized 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle. 

•■ '  B  1  .■\PPLIC.'\ELE  PERCENTACE. — For  purp.-<ses 
of  subp.irr.eT.".ph  (A)  the  term  "applicable 
percentage"  tneins  100  percent  minus  1  per- 
centage point  ior  each  full  month  the  prop- 
erty van  held  after  tlie  date  on  which  the 
property  was  held  for  20  full  months  '" 

(CI  Additional  Depreciation. — Section 
1250(b)  (relating  to  definition  of  additional 
depreciation )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  ( 4 )  Additional  depreciation  attributable 
to  rehabilitation  expenditures. — The  term 
additional  depreciation'  also  means,  In  the 
case  of  section  1250  property  with  respect  to 
which     a     depreciation     deduction     for     re- 
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habUltatlon  expendl'.ures  was  allowed  under 
section  167  Ic  I.  '.he  deprecUUon  adjudtmenis 
allowed  under  such  section  t-o  the  extent  at- 
trlbutuble  'm  such  property  except  rhat  in 
the  case  of  .such  property  held  for  more  than 
one  year  after  the  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures sij  iliowed  were  Incurred,  It  means  such 
adjustments  only  to  the  extent  that  they  ex- 
ceed the  annount  of  the  depreclauon  adjust- 
naent.-.  which  would  have  resulted  if  such  ad- 
justments had  been  determined  under  the 
stralstht  :ine  method  of  tdjustment  'Arfhout 
regard  to  the  useful  Ufe  permitted  under 
section   167i  ki  ■■ 

dl  Chance  in  Meth^id  of  CoMPtrriNC  De- 
preciation —  Section  167  ei  relating  to  de- 
preciation! is  amended  by  addlni?  it  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

3  I  Change  with  respect  to  section  1210 
PROPERTY.  A  taxpayer  may.  on  or  before  the 
last  day  prescribed  by  law  1  includlni?  exten- 
sions thereof!  for  ftllni?  his  return  for  his 
first  taxable  year  beginning  .after  July  24, 
1969.  and  in  .such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  by  reg^ilatlon  prescribe, 
elect  'o  change  his  method  of  depreciation  in 
respect  of  section  1250  property  (  as  defined 
in  section  I250iCi!  from  any  declining  bal- 
ance >i  .sum  of  the  years-digits  method  to 
the  straight  line  method  .^n  election  may  be 
made  untler  this  paragraph  notwithstanding 
any  proTtsion  to  the  contrary  In  an  agree- 
ment under  subsection  id)." 

le)      Ti:cHNicAL     and     Conpobming 
Chances.  - 

ill  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1250  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■subsection  la)  1  1 1  ' 
wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof     subsection  (a)" 

1 2!  Subsection  if)  of  section  1250  is 
amended    - 

A I  TV  striking;  jut  .subse<:tlon  laiilj'ln 
paragraph  1  1 1  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  lai",  and 

iBt  by  striking  out  paragraph  i2i  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"'2l  Ordinary  income  ATTRiBtTAai  e  to  an 
ELEMENT  — For  purposes  of  paragraph  i  1  1 .  the 
amount  t.iken  into  account  for  anv  elements 
shall  be  the  sum  of — ■ 

"(Ai  the  amount  1  if  any)  determined  by 
multiplying    - 

"ill  The  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  lower  of  the  amounts  specified 
in  subpara^r  iph  A  >  ir  B  1  of  subsecnon  1  1 1 
I  11  for  the  section  1250  proper'v  as  the  addi- 
tional depreciation  for  such  element  attribu- 
table to  perlod.s  after  December  31.  r:»69  bears 
to  the  sum  of  the  additional  depreciation  for 
all  elements  attributable  to  periods  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  by 

ill)  the  applicable  percentage  for  such 
element,  and 

"iB!  the  amount  (If  any)  determined  by 
multiplying — • 

"1 1)  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  lower  of  the  amounts  specified  In  sub- 
section 1  a)  ( 2  I  I  A)  I  i )  or  .  11 )  for  the  .section 
1250  property  as  the  additional  deprecUt:;ia 
for  such  element  attributable  to  perl'Jds  be- 
fore January  1.  1970.  bears  to  the  sum  of  the 
additional  depreciation  for  all  elements  .at- 
tributable to  periods  before  January  1,  1970. 
by 

"(U)  the  applicable  percentage  for  such 
element 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  determina- 
tions With  respect  to  any  element  shall  be 
made  as  if  it  were  a  separate  property." 

if)  Carryovers  in  Certain  Corporate  Ac- 
QVI3ITIONS.— Section  381ic)i6)  (relating  to 
method  of  computing  depreciation  allow- 
ance)  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(6)  MrxHOD  OP  cOMPirriNQ  depreciation 
AixowANCE — The  acquiring  corporation  shall 
be  treated  as  the  distributor  or  transferor 
corporation  for  purposes  of  computing  the 
depreciation  allowance  under  subsections 
(b),  (J),  and  ik)  of  section  167  on  property 
acquired  la  a  distribution  or  transfer  with 


respect  to  so  much  of  the  basis  In  the  hands 
of  the  acquiring  corporation  as  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  adjusted  basis  in  the  hands  of  the 
distributor   or   transferor   corporation  " 

'  g  I  ErrEt-nvE  Date  -  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  t.ixable  years  ending  after  July  24,  1969 

SfBTITLE    D-   SfWHAPTER    S    CORPORATIONS 

Sec  531.  QtTAi.iriED  Pension,  Etc.,  Plans  or 
Smali,  Bi'siness  Corporations. 
I  a)  In  Generai.  Subchapter  S  of  chapter 
1  relating  t<>  election  of  certain  small  busi- 
ness corporations  as  to  taxable  status)  is 
amended  by  ,idding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
filli'Wing  new  section 

Sec   1379    Certain  Quali»-I£d  Pension,  Etc  , 
Plans 

■   lal     .\DDITH).NAI,    Re«I!IREMENT    ri>R    QlTALI- 

ncATioN  or  St<j(k  BoNrs  or  Prufit-Sharing 
Plans — A  tru.st  forming  part  of  a  si<x?k 
bonus  of  profit-sharing  plan  which  providefi 
contributions  nr  benefits  for  employees  some 
')r  all  of  whom  are  shareholder-employeee 
shall  not  ixiastitute  a  (lualilled  trust  under 
section  401  (relating  to  quiUIHed  pension, 
profit-sharing  .md  stock  bonus  plans  1  unless 
the  plan  of  which  such  trust  is  a  part  pro- 
vides that  forfeitures  .iltributable  to  con- 
tributions deductible  under  section  404ia) 
(Jl  for  any  taxable  ye«r  (beginning  aft<»r 
December  31.  1970!  of  the  employer  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  an  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporation  may  not  inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  any  individual  who  is  a  sharpholder- 
employee  for  such  taxable  year  A  plan  shall 
be  considered  .us  .siitlsfyiiig  the  requirement 
of  this  subsec'lon  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  ,1  taxable  year  and 
ending  with  the  15th  day  of  the  third  month 
following  the  close  of  such  taxable  year,  if 
all  the  provisions  of  the  plan  which  are 
necessary  to  .satisfy  this  requirement  are  in 
effect  by  the  end  of  such  period  and  have 
been  made  effective  for  all  purpoees  with 
respect  to  the  whole  of  such  period. 

" '  b  I  TAXAbiLiTY  or  Shabeholdcr-Emplotee 
Benetioiaries. — • 

••(li  Inclusion  or  excess  contributions 
IN  GROSS  INCOME  Not  Withstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  .section  402  1  relating  to  taxability 
of  beneficiary  of  employees'  trust  1 ,  section 
403  i  relating  to  taxation  of  employee  annu- 
ities 1.  or  section  405(d)  (relating  to  taxa- 
bility of  beneficiaries  under  qualified  bond 
purchase  plans  1  ,  an  Individual  who  is  a  share- 
holder-employee of  ,in  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporation  shnJl  Include  in  gross  In- 
oome.  for  his  tax.ible  year  in  which  or  with 
which  the  taxable  year  of  the  corporation 
ends,  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions paid  on  his  behalf  which  Is  deduc- 
tible under  section  404i  a  1  (  1),  (2),  or  I  3)  by 
the  corpKjratlon  for  Its  taxable  year  over  the 
lesser  of — 

"(.A)    10  percent   of  the  compensation   re- 
ceived   or   accrued    by    him    from   such   cor- 
poration during  its  taxable  year,  or 
■iB)    $2,500 

"(2)  Treatment  or  AMorNTS  included  in 
CROSS  INCOME  -.Anv  amount  included  in  the 
gross  Income  of  a  shareholder-employee  un- 
der paragraph  fl)  shall  be  treated  as  con- 
sideration for  the  contract  contributed  by  the 
shareholder-employee  for  purposes  of  section 
72   (relating  to  annuities) 

"(3)  Deduction  for  amounts  not  received 
AS  benefits  — If — 

•■(A)  amounts  are  included  in  the  gross 
Income  of  an  Individual  under  paragraph 
1 1 ! .  and 

■>B)  the  rights  of  such  Individual  (or  his 
beneficiaries)  under  the  plan  terminate  be- 
fore payments  under  the  plan  which  are  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  equal  the  amounts 
Included  in  gross  Income  under  paragraph 
(li 

then  there  .shall  be  allowed  aa  a  deduction. 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  rights 
terminate,  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of 


the  amounts  included  in  grc^s  income  under 
paragraph  1  1  !  over  such  payments. 

iCi  Carryover  of  .Amounts  DEDurriBLE  - 
No  amount  deductible  shall  be  carried  I'r- 
■vard  under  the  second  sentence  of  sect;  .i 
4m(aii3)iA)  (relating  to  llmlUs  on  ded' • - 
ttl>le  contributions  under  stock  bonus  m,  i 
proHt-shariiia;  trusts!  to  a  taxable  year  <,(  ,1 
corporation  with  respect  to  which  it  Is  ii,.r 
an  t'lecMnK  .small  business  corporation  ff  ni 
a  taxable  year  1  betrUuilng  after  December  ;:, 
1970)  with  respect  -o  which  it  is  an  elect. i.j; 
small  btisiness  corporation 

"(di  Shareholder-Employee — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  shareholfl.r- 
employee'  means  an  employee  or  officer  of  n 
electing  .sm.iU  business  corporation  who  o\v';s 
I  or  is  considered  as  owing  within  the  me.i-  - 
ing  of  section  318(a)  ( 1 )  ) ,  on  any  day  durli.,- 
the  taxable  year  of  such  corporation,  rn.  re 
than  5  percent  of  the  outstanding  stock  : 
the  corp<)r,itlon  " 

lb)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section  <  J 
(relating  to  adjusted  gross  income  define'.:  1 
Is  .imended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  h! 
the  loUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Pension,  etc,  plans  or  electi.ng 
.SMALL  BUSINESS  CORPORATIONS-  The  dedu  - 
tion  allowed  by  .section  1379(b)(3)." 

(C)  Clerical  ,^mfndment. — The  table  f 
sections  for  subchapter  S  of  chapter  1  :i 
amended  by  :iddlng  at  the  end  thereof  t;..> 
following  new  Item: 

Sec     1379    Certain   qualified   pensions,   etc, 
plans  " 

Id)     Effective     Date.— The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  resppct 
to   taxable   years  of   electing  small   buslne?.s 
corporations    beginning    after    December    il 
1970. 

TTTLE  VI— state  AND  LOCAL  OBLIGA- 
TIONS 
Sec  601    -■Vrbitkage  Bonds. 

I  a!  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  Tax-Exf.mpt 
Obligations  ^Section  103  (relating  to  in- 
terest on  certain  governmental  obllgatloiwi 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subeectlon  id) 
as  (ei,  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  ici 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Arbitrage  Bonds. — ■ 

"11)  Subsection  (a)(f1  not  to  apply. ^ 
Except  as  provided  In  this  subsection,  any 
arbitrage  bond  shall  be  treated  as  an  obli- 
gation  not   described   in  subsection    (a)  ill. 

'i2)  Arbitrage  bond. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'arbitrage  bond'  me.uis 
any  obligation  which  Is  Issued  as  part  of  an 
Issue  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  which  ;u-e  reasonably  expected  to  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly — 

"(A)  to  acquire  securities  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  I65ig)(2)  lA)  or  (Bii 
or  obligations  (other  than  obligations  de- 
scribed In  subsection  la)  (1)  )  which  may  Ix' 
reasonably  expected  at  the  time  of  issuance 
of  such  Issue,  to  produce  a  yield  over  the 
term  of  Issuance  of  such  Issue,  to  produce 
a  yield  over  the  term  of  the  Issue  which  Is 
materially  higher  (taking  into  account  :uiy 
discount  or  premium)  than  the  yield  on  ob- 
lljfatlons  of  such  Issue,  or 

"(B)  to  replace  funds  which  were  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  acquire  securities 
or  obligations  described  In  subparagraph 
lA). 

"(3)  Exception.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation — 

"(A)  which  Is  Issued  as  part  of  an  Issue 
substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
:ire  reasonably  expected  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide permanent  financing  for  real  property 
used  or  to  be  used  for  residential  purposes 
for  *he  personnel  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution (within  the  meaning  of  section  151 
le)  (4)  )  which  grants  baccalaureate  or  high- 
er degrees,  or  to  replace  funds  which  were  so 
used,  and 

"(B)  the  yield  on  which  over  the  term  of 
the  Issue  is  not  reasonably  expected,  at  the 
time  of  Issuance  of  such  Issue,  to  be  sub- 
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itantlally  lower  than  the  yield  on  obligations 
acquired  or  to  be  acquired  In  providing  such 
financing 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  obligation  for  any  period  dur- 
ing which  It  is  held  by  a  person  who  is  a 
substantial  user  of  prop)erty  financed  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  Issue  of  which  such  obliga- 
tion Is  a  part,  or  by  a  member  of  the  family 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  318(a)(1)) 
of  any  such  person. 

•  1 4 )  Special  rules. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1  I ,  an  obligation  shall  not  be  treated 
as  an  arbitrage  bond  solely  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  — 

"(A)  the  proceeds  of  the  Issue  of  which 
such  obligation  Is  a  part  may  be  Invested 
tor  a  temporary  period  In  securities  or  other 
oblleatlons  until  such  proceeds  are  needed 
for  the  purpose  for  which  such  Issue  was 
ls?UPd   or 

iB)  an  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Is.'iue  of  '.vhlch  such  obligation  is  a  part  may 
be  in\esrpd  in  .securities  or  other  obligations 
which  are  part  of  a  reasonably  required  re- 
serve or  replacement  fund. 
Tlie  amci.nt  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  issue  of  which  such  obligation  Is  a 
part  unless  the  Issuer  establishes  that  a 
hlijher  :irnount  Is  necessary. 

1 5)  Regulations — The  Secretary  or  his 
deleeate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
mav  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  -his  sr.b.sectlon" 

b)  EiFECTTVE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  'o  obligations  Issued  after  October  9, 
1969 

TITLE     VII— EXTENSION     OP     TAX     SUR- 
CHARGE  AND   EXCISE   TAXES:    TERMI- 
NATION OP  INVESTMENT  CREDIT 
Sec    701    Extension  of  Tax  Surcharge. 

a  I  Surcharge  Extension.  Section  51(a) 
(relating  to  Imposition  of  tax  surcharge)  Is 
amended — 

1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1 )  I  Ai    the  itillowlng: 

CALENDAR  YEAR  197C 

TABIE  1  -SINGLE  PERSON  (OTHER  THAN  HEAD  OF  HOUSE- 
HOLD) AND  MARRIED  PERSONS  FILINGSEPARATE  RETURNS 


If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


At  leasl- 


But  less  than —      The  tax  is- 


S19S... 

$215..., 

s:35..., 

$2"..., 

i2^i... 

J330..., 

IW'l..., 

JJ80... 

W?0.... 

W60  ... 

1500... 

WO. 

S58J... 

$623..., 

$660..., 

$'0O..., 

$■45  .. 

J780... 

$820... 

53""'-.. 
$94.)... 
$980  .. 
$'.,020.. 
$1,060.. 
$1,100.. 
$1.140.. 
$1,180.. 
J1.2:0.. 

$;.:60.. 
$:.30o.. 

$1,340.. 
$1,380  . 
$1,420.. 
$1,460.. 
$1,500  . 
$i  540 


$155 

C 

175 

{1 

195 

2 

215 

3 

235 

4 

255 

5 

275 

6 

300 

7 

3*0 

8 

380 

9 

420 

0 

460 

11 

500 

12 

540 

13 

580 

14 

620 

15 

660 

16 

700 

17 

740 

18 

780 

19 

820 

20 

860 

21 

900 

22 

940 

23 

980 

24 

1,020 

25 

1,060 

26 

1,100 

27 

1,140 

28 

1,180 

29 

1.220 

30 

1,260 

31 

1.300 

32 

1,340 

33 

1,380 

34 

1.420 

35 

1.460 

36 

1.500 

37 

1.540 

38 

1.580 

39 

CXV- 
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CALENDAR  YEAR  1970 

TABLE  1.— SINGLE  PERSON  (OTHER  THAN  HEAD  OF  HOUSE- 
HOLD) AND  MARRIED  PERSONS  Fl  LI  NG  SEPARATE  RETURNS 


II  the  adjusted  tails: 


At  least— 


But  less  than —      The  tax  Is- 


$1.580 

$1,620 

$1,660 

$1,700 

$1.740 

$1.780 

$1.820 

$1.860 

$1.900 

$1,940 

$1,980 

$2,020  and  over.  2.5  percent  of  the  adjusted  tax. 


$1,620 

$40 

1.660 

41 

1.700 

42 

1,740 

43 

1,780 

44 

1,820 

45 

1,860 

46 

1,900 

47 

1,940 

48 

1.980 

49 

2.020 

50 

TABLE  2.— HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 

But  less 

At  least- 

than— 

The  tax  is  — 

0 

$230 

0 

$230 

250 

$1 

$250...   

270 

2 

$270 

290 

3 

$290 

310 

4 

$310 

330 

5 

$330 

350 

6 

$350... 

370 

7 

$370. 

390 

8 

$390.. 

410 

Q 

$410.... 

430 

10 

$430 

460 

U 

$460... 

500 

12 

$500. 

540 

13 

$540  

580 

14 

$580 

620 

15 

$620 

660 

'.6 

$660 

700 

17 

$700 

740 

IS 

$740  

780 

19 

$780 

820 

20 

$820.... 

860 

21 

$860.. 

900 

22 

$900 

940 

23 

$940 

980 

C-t 

$980 

1.020 

25 

$1,020 

1.060 

26 

$1,060 

1,100 

27 

$1,100 

1.140 

23 

$1,140 

1.180 

29 

$1,180 

1,220 

30 

$1,220 

1,260 

31 

$1,260 

1.300 

32 

$1,300 

1.340 

33 

$1,340 

1.380 

34 

$1,380 

1.420 

35 

$1,420 

1.460 

36 

$1,460 

1.500 

37 

$1,500 

1,540 

38 

$1,540 

1,580 

39 

$1,580 

1,620 

40 

$1,620 

1,660 

41 

$1,660 

1,700 

42 

$1,700 

1.740 

43 

$1,740 

1,780 

44 

$1,780 

1,820 

45 

$1,820 

1.860 

46 

$1,860 

1.900 

47 

$1,900 

1,540 

48 

$1,940 

1.980 

49 

$1,980 

2.020 

50 

$2,020  and  over, 

2.5  percent  of  Ihe  adjusted  tax. 

TABLE3.— MARRIED  PERSONS  ORSURVIVING  SPOUSE  FILING 
JOINT  RETURN 


TABLE  3.— MARRIED  PERSONS  OR  SURVIVING  SPOUSE  FILING 
JOINT  RETURN-Continued 


If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


At  least— 


But  less  than—       The  tax  is— 


0.... 
$300. 
$320. 
$340. 
$360. 
$380. 
$400. 
$420. 
$440. 
$460. 
$480. 
$500. 
$520. 
$540. 
$560. 
$580. 


320 

$1 

340 

0 

350 

3 

380 

4 

400 

5 

420 

5 

440 

7 

460 

8 

480 

9 

500 

10 

520 

11 

540 

12 

560 

13 

580 

14 

620 

15 

If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


At  least  - 


But  less  than—       The  taxi* 


$620 $660 

$660 700 

$700 740 

$740 780 

$780 .  820 

$820. 860 

$860 ..  900 

$900.. 940 

$940 980 

$980 1.020 

$1,020 1,060 

$1.060.. 1.100 

$1.100.. 1,140 

$1,140... 1,180 

$1.180 1.220 

$1.220 1.260 

$1.260 1.300 

$1.300 1.340 

$1,340.. 1.380 

$1.380. 1.420 

$1,420.... 1.460 

$1,460 1,500 

$1,500 1.540 

$1,540 1.580 

$1,580 1,620 

$1.620 1.660 

$1.660 1,700 

$1.700 1,740 

$1.740 1,780 

$1780 1.820 

$1,820 _  1,860 

$1,860.... 1,900 

$1,900 1,940 

$1,940. 1,980 

$1,980. 2.020 

$2,020  and  over,  2.5  percent  of  the  adjusted  tax. 


$16 
17 
13 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


(2)  By  sfrikinglout  the  table  in  paragraph  0)(B)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof;the  following  table: 


Percent 


Calendar  year 


Estates  and 
trusts 


Corporation 


1968 

7.5 

10,  u 

1959 

1970 

10.0 
.'.'.'....                 2.5 

10.0 
2.5 

(3)  by  strllclng  out  "January  1,  1970"  the 
first  time  It  appears  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1970",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)fA)(ll) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•(11)  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  sum  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  tax- 
able year  occurring  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  surcharge  and  before  January  1, 
1970  plus  one-half  times  the  number  of  days 
in  the  taxable  year  occurring  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,  and  before  July  1,  1970.  and  the 
denominator  of  which  Is  the  number  of  days 
In  the  entire  taxable  year." 

(b1  Receipt  of  Minimttm  Distributions, — 
Section  963(b)  (relating  to  receipt  of  mini- 
mum di.strlbuttons)    Is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  "surcharge  period"  in 
the  heading  of  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "surcharge  period  ending  be- 
fore January  1.  1970": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1964"  in  the  heading 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
Thereof  "1964  and  taxable  years  beginning 
in  1969  and  ending  in  1970  to  the  extent 
subparagraph   (B)    applies":   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  be- 
fore the  surcharge  period  and  ending  within 
the  surcharge  period,  or  beginning  within 
the  surcharge  period  and  ending  after  the 
surcharge  period,  beginning  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1970.  and  ending  after  December  31. 
1969,  the  required  minimum  distribution 
shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  that  portion  of  the  minimum  dis- 
tribution which  would  be  required  if  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  were  applicable 
to  the  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of 
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dhTs  m  surh  taxable  year  which  are  within 
the  surcharge  period  and  before  January  1. 
1970.  bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  In 
such  taxable  -ear, 

■  iBi  that  portion  of  the  nvlnlmum  dis- 
tribution which  would  be  required  if  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  '2,  were  applicable 
to  such  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of 
days  In  such  taxable  year  which  are  within 
the  surcharge  perhxl  iuid  after  Decembr  31. 
1989.  bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  In 
sui-h  taxd'^le  year  and 

■'Ci  that  portion  of  the  minimum  dla- 
trlbutlon  which  would  be  required  if  the  pro- 
vlsl'ins  of  paraifraph  3i  were  applicable  to 
such  taxable  year,  which  "he  number  of  days 
In  such  taxable  year  which  are  not  within 
the  surcharste  period  bears  to  the  total  ntim- 
ber  of  days  In  such  taxable  year 
As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  sur- 
charife  period'  means  the  perlnd  beginning 
January   1.  1368.  and  ending  June  30.   liiTO  ' 

ir  ErrECTT/z  Datss  -  The  amendments 
tnade  by  subsections  lai  and  (bi  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decmber  31, 
1969.  and  beginning  before  July  1.  1970. 

Sec     702      C)NTINT-/»TTON    OF    EXCI?!E    TvTES    o^f 
COMMfNICATJOM   SniVICrs   .\ND  ON 

Automobiles. 

(a)  PAssEMoem  At-T»5M  •Bii.es. — 

(li  In  gcndwl — Section  40fll'a)(2nA! 
I  relating  to  tax  on  passenger  automobiles, 
etc  1  is  amended  Ui  read  as  f  j11ow3 

■■i.\)   Articles  enumerated  in  subparagraph 

■  B  <  are  taxable  at  whichever  of  the  following 
rat^s  13  applicable 

■  If  the  article  Is  sold —  The  tax  rate  Is-  - 

Before  January  1.  1971 7  percent. 

During    1971 5  percent. 

During    1372 3  percent. 

During    1973 1  percent. 

The  tax  lmp<;)sed  by  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  enumerated  in 
subparagraph  (Bi  which  are  sold  by  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer  after 
December  31,  1973 

(2i  CONTORMINO         AMENDMt>rT  — SeCtlOH 

6412  ai  ill  (relating  to  Boor  stocks  refunds 
on  passenger  automobiles,  etc  i  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  1970.  J^uiuary  1. 
1971  January  1.  1372.  or  January  1.  1973". 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  January  1. 
1971  Jai.uary  1.  1972.  Januar/  1.  1973.  or 
January  1.  1974" 

(b)  Communications  Services  — 

(11  Continuation  of  tax — Section  425! 
(al  i2)  (relating  to  tax  on  certain  communi- 
cations services)  Is  amended  by  striking  -ut 
the  table  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following  table 

"Amounts  paid  pursuant  to 

bills  first  rendered—  Percent — 

Before  January  1,  1971 10 

During    1971- 5 

Dtuin^    1972 -- 3 

During    1973 I'"- 

(2)  CONrORMlNC  AMENDMENT  — SeCtlOU 

4251  bt  irelatlng  to  termination  of  taxi  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1973 '. 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1. 
1974". 

(3)  RBPSAL     or     SUBCHAiTEB     B     OF     CHAPTEB 

33 — Section  105(b)  i3i  of  the  Reven  it-  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  196a  62  Stat 
266 1    Is  amended  to  reat.  as  follows 

"(3 1  Repeal  op  st'BtHAtn^Ea  8  of  ch.vptei 
33. — Effective  with  respect  to  amounts  paid 
pursuant  tc  bills  Srst  rendered  on  or  after 
January  1.  1974.  subchapter  B  of  chapter  33 
( relating  to  the  tax  on  communications  i  is 
repealed.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. In  tne  case  of  c<)mxnunlcatloas  services 
rendered  before  November  1.  1973.  for  which 
a  bill  hari  not  been  rendered  before  January 
1  1974.  a  bill  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
flrst  rendered  on  December  31.  1973.  Effective 
January  1.  1974.  the  table  of  subchapters  for 


chapter  33  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relktlng  to  such  subchapter  B." 
Sec  703  r«mMiNATioN  or  iNVESTMcrfr  CaKsrr. 
rai  In  atNOiAL.  Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  rule* 
for  computing  credit  for  inveatment  In  cer- 
tain depreciable  property!  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 
"Sic  49  Termination  or  CREDrr 

"lai  General  Rile  -  For  purposes  of  thla 
subpart,  the  term  'section  38  property'  does 
not  Include  property — 

■  <  1 »  the  physical  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  which  Is  begun  after 
April  18.  1969.  or 

■i2i    which    is    acquired    by    the    taxpayer 
after  April  18.  1969. 
other  UiHn  pre-termlnatlon  property 

"(b)  Pre-Termination  Property — For 
purpo.ses   of   this   section— 

■il)  Binding  contracts —Any  property 
shall  be  treated  as  pre-termlnatlon  property 
to  the  extent  'hat  such  propertv  Is  con- 
structed reconstructed,  errected.  or  acquired 
pursuant  to  a  c'ntrac'  which  was.  on  April 
18.  1969  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  binding 
on  the  taxpaver 

"(2)  EgriHPiTD  building  rule  —If — 

"(A)  pursuant  lo  a  plan  of  the  taxpayer 
m  existence  on  April  18.  1969  i  which  plan 
was  not  substantially  modified  at  any  time 
after  such  date  and  before  the  taxpayer 
placed  the  equipped  building  in  service), 
the  taxpayer  has  cons' rticted.  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acquired  a  building  and  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  neces.sary  to  the 
planned  use  of  the  building  by  the  taxpaver, 
and 

"(B)  more  than  .'in  percent  '^f  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation making  up  such  building  as  so 
equipped  is  attributable  to  either  property 
the  con- triKVlon  reconstruction,  or  erection 
of  which  was  be^in  by  the  taxpayer  before 
.April  19  1960.  "r  propertv  the  acquisition 
of  which  by  the  taxpayer  occiirred  before 
such  date. 

then  all  prnpefv  comprising  such  building 
as  so  equipped  i  and  any  Incidental  property 
adjacen'  to  such  building  which  is  nec<>s.sarv 
'a  'he  planned  use  of  the  building)  shall  be 
prf- termination  propertv  F"r  purposes  of 
^ui)para-;raph  (Bi  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  rules  of  paragraphs  d)  and  (4)  shall 
be  applied  For  purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph, 
a  special  purpose  structure  s.'iaU  be  'reated 
as  a  building. 

.3  I    Plant  FA<"ti  ITT  Rui*. — 

"  I  A  I    Oe.neral  Rule     -If — 

"ill  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  the  taxpHver  In 
existence  on  April  18.  19fl9  (which  pl.in  was 
not  suhstantlnllv  modified  at  inv  time  after 
such  date  \nd  before  the  taxpaver  pUced 
the  plant  facility  in  service),  the  ta.xpaver 
has  constructed,  reconstructed,  or  ereced  a 
plant  f.nclllty  and  either 

"(11)  the  cor«trv!ctlon.  recfinst paction,  or 
erection  of  such  plant  facility  was  com- 
ni'-nced  by  the  'axpayer  before  April  ID  1P69, 
ir 

"(111 I  more  than  30  percent  cf  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  nil  the  pmnerty  of  a 
character  sub)ect  to  the  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation making  up  such  plant  facility  Is  at- 
Tibutatale  to  either  prop>erty  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  erection  'f  which  was 
begun  by  the  taxpaver  before  .April  19.  1969. 
or  propertv  the  acquisition  of  which  by  the 
taxpayer  occurred  before  such  date, 
then  all  property  comprising  stich  plant  fa- 
cility shall  be  pretermlnation  property  For 
purposes  of  clause  (111)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  rules  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4) 
shall  be  applied 

"iBi  Plant  facility  defined — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'plant  fa- 
cility" means  a  facility  which   does  not   In- 


clude any  building  (or  of  which  buildings 
constitute  an  insignlflcant  portion)  and 
which  Is — 

■'il)  a  self-contained,  single  operating  unit 
or  proce.sslng  operation, 

"(HI    located  on  a  single  site,  and 

"(111 I  Identified,  on  April  18,  1969,  in  the 
purchasing  and  internal  financial  plans  of 
the  taxpayer  as  a  single  unitary  project 

"(Ci  Speclal  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection.  If — 

'  (1 )  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity has  been  issued  before  April  19,  1969  by 
a  Federal  regulatory  agency  with  respect  to 
two  or  more  plant  facilities  which  are  in- 
cluded under  a  single  plan  of  the  taxpayer  to 
construct,  reconstruct,  or  erect  such  plant 
facilities,  and 

'(Hi  more  than  60  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  tlie  allowance  for  de- 
preciation making  up  such  plant  facilities  is 
attrlbvitable  to  either  property  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  erection  of  which  a.is 
begun  by  the  taxpayer  before  April  19.  1&69. 
T  property  the  acquisition  of  which  by  the 
taxpayer  occurred  before  such  date. 
such  plant  facilities  shall  be  treated  as  a, 
single  plant  facility. 

"iDl     I'uMMENCEMENT    OF    CONSTRl'cn     .N  — 

Fi^r  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  11).  the 
construciUm,  reconstruction,  or  erection  cf  a 
plant  facility  shall  not  be  considered  to  have 
conimen.ed  until  construction,  recon.struc- 
tloii.  T  erection  has  commenced  at  the  site 
f  f  such  plant  facility.  The  preceding  sentence 
.-.liall  not  apply  :f  the  site  of  such  plant  :acl!- 
Ity  Is  not  located  on  land 

"(41  Machinery  OR  EQUIPMENT  RULE  .\riy 
piece  of  machlnerv  or  equipment — 

"  I  .\  I  more  than  50  percent  of  the  parts  and 
components  of  which  (determined  on  the 
basis  of  cost  J  were  held  by  the  taxpayer  on 
April  18.  1969.  or  lU-e  acquired  by  the  Uix- 
payer  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  which 
wiis  in  effect  on  such  date,  for  inclusion  or 
use  In  such  piece  of  machinery  or  equipment, 
and 

"(B)  the  cost  of  the  parts  and  components 
of  which  18  not  an  insignificant  portion  of 
the  total  cost, 

shall  be  treated  as  property  which  is  pre- 
termlnatlon  property. 

"(5 1  Certain  lease-back  transactions, 
etc. — 

"(A)  Where  a  person  who  is  a  p.'.rty  "o  a 
binding  (.ontract  described  in  paragraph  ill 
transfers  rights  In  such  contract  (cr  In  the 
property  to  which  such  contract  relates)  to 
another  perron  but  a  party  to  such  contract 
retains  a  right  to  use  the  property  under  a 
le;ise  with  such  other  person,  then  to  the 
extent  uf  the  transferred  rights  such  other 
person  shall,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (li, 
succeed  to  the  position  of  the  transferor  with 
respect  to  such  binding  contract  and  such 
property  In  any  case  in  which  the  lessor  does 
not  make  an  election  under  section  48(d'  — 

""(1)  the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply 
only  If  a  party  to  the  contract  ret  iins  the 
right  to  use  the  property  unuer  a  :ease  ior  a 
term  oi  at  least  1  ye;ir;  and 

"(Hi  If  such  use  Is  retained  (other  than 
under  fi  long-term  lease),  the  lessor  shall  be 
deemed  lor  the  purpost s  rf  sect:  u  47  a-  hav- 
ing made  a  disposition  of  the  property  at 
su'-h  time  as  the  lessee  loses  the  r!E;ht  to  use 
the  property. 

For  purposes  of  clause  iH(.  If  the  lessee 
transfers  the  lease  In  a  transfer  described  in 
parapr.'.ph  i7).  the  lessee  shall  b?  considered 
IS  having  the  ripht  to  use  of  the  propertv  :o 
long  as  the  transferee  h.i-  •\ich  use. 

"iBi   For  purposes  (f  subparagraph   (Ai  — 

"(1)  a  person  who  holds  property  lor  rights 
in  property)  which  is  pre-t-ermlnatlon  prop- 
en  y  by  reason  of  the  application  of  para- 
graph (4)  shall,  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty, be  'reated  as  a  party  to  a  binding  con- 
tract described  in  paragraph  (I) .  and 
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"(U)   a  corporation  which  Is  a  member  of 

the  same  affiliated  group  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (8) )  as  the  transferor  deecrlbed  In 
subparagraph  (A)  and  which  simultaneously 
with  the  transfer  of  property  to  another  per- 
son acquires  a  right  to  use  such  prcqjerty 
under  a  lease  with  such  other  person  shall  be 
treated  as  the  transferor  and  as  a  party  to 
the  contract. 

"(6)  Certain  lease  and  contract  oBueA- 
tions. — 

"(A)  Where,  pursuant  to  a  binding  lease 
or  contract  to  lease  in  effect  on  April  18,  1969, 
a  lessor  or  lessee  Is  obligated  to  construct, 
reconstruct,  erect,  or  acquire  property 
specified  In  such  lease  or  contract  or  In  a 
related  document  filed  before  April  19,  1969, 
with  a  Federal  regulatory  agency,  or  property 
the  specifications  of  which  are  readily  ascer- 
tainable from  the  terms  of  such  lease  or  con- 
tract or  from  such  related  document,  any 
property  so  constructed,  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acquired  by  the  lessor  or  lessee 
shall  be  pre-termlnatlon  property.  In  the 
case  of  any  project  which  Includes  property 
other  than  the  property  to  be  leased  to  such 
lessee,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  ap- 
plied, in  the  case  of  the  lessor,  to  such  other 
property  only  If  the  binding  leases  and  con- 
tracts vv-lth  all  lessees  in  effect  on  April  18, 
1969,  cover  real  property  constituting  26  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  project  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  rental  value).  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentences  of  this  paragraph,  in 
the  case  of  any  project  where  one  or  more 
vendor-vendee  relatKjashlps  exist,  such  ven- 
dors and  vandees  shall  be  treated  as  lessors 
and  lessees 

•"(B)  Where.  In  order  to  perform  a  binding 
contract  or  contracts  In  effect  on  April  IB, 
1969.  (1)  the  taxpayer  Is  required  to  con- 
struct, reconstruct,  erect,  or  acquire  property 
specified  In  any  order  of  a  Federal  regulatory 
agency  for  which  application  was  filed  before 
April  19.  1969,  (11)  the  property  Is  to  be 
used  to  transport  one  or  more  products  un- 
der such  contract  or  contracts,  and  (111)  one 
or  more  parties  to  the  contract  or  contracts 
are  required  to  take  or  to  provide  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  products  to  be  transported 
over  a  substantial  portion  of  the  expected 
useful  Ufe  of  the  property,  then  such  prop- 
erty shall  be  pre-termlnatlon  property. 

"(Ci  Where,  in  order  to  perform  a  binding 
contract  In  effect  on  April  18,  1069,  the  tax- 
payer Is  required  to  construct,  reconstruct, 
erect,  or  acquire  property  specified  In  the 
contract  to  be  used  to  produce  one  or  more 
products  and  i  unless  the  other  party  to  the 
contract  Is  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  which  is  required  by  the  contract 
to  make  substantial  expenditures  which 
benefit  the  taxpayer)  the  other  party  to  the 
contract  Is  required  to  take  substantially  all 
of  the  products  to  be  produced  over  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  expected  useful  life  of 
the  property,  then  such  property  shall  be 
pre-termlnatlon  property.  For  purposes  of 
applying  the  preceding  sentence  In  the  case 
of  a  contract  for  the  extraction  of  minerals, 
property  shall  be  treated  as  specified  In  the 
contract  If  (1)  the  specifications  for  such 
property  are  readily  ascertainable  from  the 
location  and  characteristics  of  the  mineral 
properties  specified  In  such  contract  from 
which  the  minerals  are  to  be  extracted;  (11) 
such  property  Is  necessary  for  and  Is  to  be 
used  solely  in  the  extraction  of  minerals 
under  such  contract:  (111)  the  physical  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  of  such 
property  is  begun  by  the  taxpayer  before 
April  19.  1970,  such  property  Is  acquired  by 
the  taxpayer  before  April  18,  1970,  or  such 
property  Is  constructed,  reconstructed,  erect- 
ed, or  acquired  pursuant  to  a  contract  which 
was,  on  April  18,  1970,  and  at  all  times  there- 
after, binding  on  the  taxpayer;  (iv)  such 
property  Is  placed  In  service  on  or  before 
December  31,  1972;  (v)  such  contract  is  a 
fixed  price  contract  (except  for  provisions  for 


price  changes  under  which  the  loss  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  would  not  result 
In  a  price  change) :  and  (vl)  such  property  Is 
not  placed  In  service  to  replace  other  prop- 
erty used  In  extrtkcting  minerals  under  such 
contract. 

"'(7)  Certain  trxnsfers  to  be  disre- 
garded.— 

"(A)  If  property  or  rights  under  a  con- 
tract are  transferred  In — 

"(1)   a  transfer  by  reason  of  death, 

"(11)  a  transaction  as  a  result  of  which  the 
basis  of  the  prop>erty  In  the  hands  of  the 
transferee  Is  determined  by  reference  to  Its 
basis  In  the  hands  of  the  transferor  by  rea- 
son of  the  application  of  sections  332,  351, 
361,  371(a),  374(a),  721,  or  731.  or 

•'(HI)  a  sale  of  substantially  all  of  the 
assets  of  the  transferor  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  a  contract,  which  was  on  April  18, 
1969,  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  binding  on 
the  transferee, 

and  such  property  ( or  the  property  acquired 
under  su^ih  contract)  would  be  treated  as 
pre-termlnatlon  property  In  the  hands  of  the 
decedent  or  the  transferor,  such  property 
shall  be  treated  as  pretermlnation  property 
In  the  hands  of  the  transferee. 

"•(B)  If— 

'"(I)  proiDertv  or  rights  ui^der  a  contract 
are  acquired  In  a  transaction  to  which  sec- 
tion 334(b)  (2)   applies, 

•'(11)  the  stock  of  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion was  acquired  before  April  19,  1969.  or 
pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  in  effect 
AprU  18,  1969.  and 

•■(111)  such  property  (or  the  property  ac- 
quired under  such  contract)  would  be 
treated  as  pre-termlnatlon  property  In  the 
hands  of  the  distributing  corporation, 
such  projjerty  shall  be  treated  as  pre-terml- 
nation  property  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
tributee. 

"(8)  Property  acquired  from  affiliated 
CORPORATION. — In  the  case  of  prop>erty  ac- 
quired by  a  corporation  which  Is  a  member 
of  an  affiliated  group  from  another  member 
of  the  same  group — 

"(A)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  acquired  such  prop>erty  on  the  date 
on  which  it  was  acquired  by  such  other 
member. 

'•(B)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  entered  into  a  binding  contract  for 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  erection,  or 
acquisition  of  such  property  on  the  date  on 
which  such  other  member  entered  into  a 
contract  for  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  such  property,  and 

•'(C)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  commenced  the  constructicn,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  such  property  on  the 
date  on  which  such  other  member  com- 
menced such  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection. 

FVsr  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (c) ,  a  contract  between  two  corporations 
which  are  members  of  the  same  affiliated 
group  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  binding  con- 
tract as  between  such  corporations,  unless, 
at  all  times  after  June  30,  1969.  ar.d  prior  to 
the  completion  of  performance  of  such  con- 
tract, such  corporations  are  not  members  of 
the  same  affiliated  group.  For  purposes  or  the 
preceding  sentences,  the  term  'affiliated 
group'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by 
section  1504  (a),  except  that  ail  corp>oratlons 
shall  be  treated  as  Includible  corporations 
(w^ithcut  any  exclusion  under  section  1504 
(b)). 

"(9)  Barges  for  ocean-going  vessels. — 
Barges  sp>eclfically  designed  and  constructeC, 
reconstructed,  erected,  or  acquired  for  use 
with  ocean-going  vessels  which  are  designed 
to  carry  barges  and  which  are  pre-termina- 
tlon  property,  but  not  in  excess  of — 

"(A I  the  number  to  be  tised  with  such  ves- 
sels specified  In  applications  for  mortgage  or 
construction  loeui  insurance  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  or  before  April  18, 


1969,  under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  or 

"(Bi  if  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply 
and  it  more  than  50  p)ercent  of  the  barges 
which  the  taxpayer  establishes  as  necessary 
to  the  initial  planned  use  of  such  vessels  are 
pre-termlnatlon  property  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph),  the  number 
which  the  taxpayer  eBtablltheB  as  so  neces- 
sary, 

together  with  the  machinery  and  equipment 
to  be  installed  on  such  barges  and  necessary 
for  their  planned  use,  shall  be  treated  as  pre- 
termlnatlon  prop>erty. 

"(10)  Certain  new-design  prodttcts. — 
Where— 

"(A)  on  April  18.  1969,  the  taxpayer  had 
undertaken  a  project  to  produce  a  product 
of  a  new  design  pursuant  to  binding  con- 
tracts in  effect  on  such  date  which — 

"(1)  were  fixed-price  contracts  (except  for 
provisions  requiring  or  permitting  price 
changes  resulting  from  changes  In  rates  of 
pay  or  costs  of  materials) ,  and 

"(11)  covered  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
entire  production  of  such  design  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  taxpayer  before  January  1, 
1973,  and 

"(Bi  on  or  before  April  18,  1969,  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  of 
all  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  al- 
lowance for  depreciation  required  to  carry 
out  such  binding  contracts  was  property  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of 
which  had  been  begun  by  the  taxpayer,  or 
had  been  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  ( or  was 
under  a  binding  contract  for  such  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  erection,  or  acquisition) , 
then  all  tangible  personal  property  placed  In 
s^ervice  by  the  taxpayer  before  .January  1, 
1972.  which  Is  required  to  carry  out  such 
binding  contracts  shall  be  deemed  to  be  pre- 
termlnatlon  proj)erty.  For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  Jigs, 
dies,  templates,  and  similar  items  which  can 
be  used  only  for  the  manufacture  or  as- 
sembly of  the  production  under  the  project 
and  which  were  described  In  written  engi- 
neering and  Internal  financial  plans  of  the 
taxpayer  In  existence  on  April  18,  1969,  shall 
be  treated  as  property  which  on  such  date 
was  under  a  binding  contract  for  con- 
struction. 

"(c)  Leased  Property — In  the  case  of 
property  which  Is  leased  after  .^prll  18,  1969 
(Other  than  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract 
to  lease  entered  into  before  April  19,  1969), 
which  is  section  38  property  with  respect  to 
the  lessor  but  is  property  which  Aould  not  be 
tection  38  property  because  cf  'he  apphcatlon 
of  subjection  (a)  if  acquired  by  the  lessee, 
and  which  is  property  of  the  same  kind  which 
the  lessor  ordinarily  sold  to  customers  before 
April  19,  1969.  or  ordinarily  leased  before  such 
tlat.->  and  made  an  election  under  section 
48(d).  MUCh  property  .'^hall  not  l:e  secti-^n  38 
property  with  respect  to  either  the  essor  or 
the  lessee. 

"(d)  Property  Placed  -v  Sesvice  After 
1975 — for  purpo.'es  of  thi.:  Eul:part.  the  term 
section  38  property'  dees  not  include  any 
propertv  placed  in  service  after  December  31. 
1975." 

( b)  Limitations  on  Use  of  Carryovers  and 
CAaRYBACKS. — Section  46(b)  (relating  to 
carryback  and  carryover  of  unu.=;ed  credits)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs : 

"(5)  "Taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember   SI.    :B68.   and   ending    after   APRIL    18. 

1969. — The  amount  which  may  be  added 
under  this  subsection  for  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1968.  and  ending 
after  April  18.  1969,  shall  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  Investment 
credit  carrybacks  and  investment  credit 
carryovers  to  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  the  highest  amount  computed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  preceding  taxable 
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year  which  b^gan  after  December  31  I9M. 
and  ended  after  April  18.  1969 

•i8i     AXIDITIONAL     3 -YEAH     CARRTOVCR     PmiOD 

IN  ce«T*iN  CASES  Any  portion  of  an  invest- 
nien:  credi:  :*rr..  back  or  carryover  mj  any 
taxiale  yeir  beglr.nlnij  atifr  December  31. 
1368.  .ind  ending  i.'t^r  April  18  ;a69.  which— 
Ai  miy  be  added  under  this  subsection 
under  the  limitation  provided  by  pa.r  igraph 
(  2  I .  and 

■iBi  may  ni;t  be  added  under  the  Iimi'a- 
tion  provided  by  para^aph  i5), 
shall  t>e  an  investment  credit  carr>'over  to 
eacn  of  the  3  tax.ible  years  following  the  Ust 
taxable  year  for  which  sucn  portion  rnay  be 
added  under  paragraph  li  and  shall  (sub- 
ject to  the  provis!i-ns  of  paratfriiphs  ili,  i3i, 
and  i5i  I  be  idded  lo  the  \mount  Allowable 
a3  3  rredlt  by  section  58  .'.)r  iiu.-;i  yexrs  ' 

(  ?  I    RfLEs  Rei-ATrNC  TO  Certain  C\st;ALTit.s 

AND   THEfTS    AND    r  '    REPLACEMENT   i 'F   CEKT*IN 

SECTION  38  Property  — 

Ir     PnoHERIY       OESTRCjYED      BY      CASfALTY      - 

section  47.ai'4i  >  relallng  t<j  rules  with  re- 
3F)ect  to  secuon  18  proper.'  Je^'royed  nv 
casualty,  etc  i  l.s  amended  bv  adding  at  r.he 
end   thereof  the  followlntf   new  sentence 

■Subparatfraphji  Bi  and  Ci  shall  not  ap- 
ply witll  respect  to  any  casualty  or  theft  oc- 
curring aTTer  April   18.   1989   • 

2'  Replacement  ''T  certain  srrnoN  la 
PROPERTT  — Section  47i:ai  i  relatlni;  to  certain 
disp^osltions  if  section  38  property'  Is 
amended  bv  addlr.g  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

■■i5)  Certain  property  rcpt.\ced  \pti:r 
APsn.   18    1983      In  any   "ase  in  which  — 

■  Ai  sec'lon  38  property  is  disposed  of. 
and 

■•  Bi  property  which  would  be  sectl  .n  38 
property  but  for  .swtlon  49  Is  placed  m  serv- 
ice by  the  taxpayer  to  replace  the  property 
disposed  of. 

the  increase  Mnder  paragr  iph  1 1 1  and  Uie 
ad;iutment  under  paragraph  (3i  shall  not 
be  greater  than  the  Increase  or  .idjustment 
whK-n  wo\;ld  result  If  th-  quallflt-d  Inve  t- 
mei'.t  of  the  property  described  In  .subpara- 
graph iBi  determined  aa  If  such  property 
were  sectli.n  iH  pr.>pertyi  were  substituted 
for  the  qualified  investment  of  the  property 
dl3p<Jsed  of  is  determined  under  par;xgraph 
(  !  I  .  Except  in  the  cise  of  a  disposition  by 
re.iscin  'f  a  r.usual'y  of  the.'t  uccxirrlng  before 
.April  19.  1369.  the  preceding  sentence  -hall 
apply  only  If  the  section  38  property  dis- 
posed of  is  replaced  'within  8  m'lntha  after 
the  date  'Jf  such  disposition  ' 

idi  CoN»"ORMiNG  Amendment — The  uibiC 
of  sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  suo- 
chapter  A  of  chapter  I  (relating  to  rules  for 
computing  credit  for  Investment  In  certain 
depreciable  property  i  Is  .unended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followlni.;  new  .tf-m 
"Sec   4y   Termination  of  Credit" 

Sec    7u4    AMORTiZArioN   or  PoLLU'noN  Con- 
trol FACiLrriEs. 
I  a)    Ai-LOWANCK.— Part  VI    if  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1     relaUng  to  Itemized  deductions 
for  individuals  and  corporations »   Is  .imend- 
ed  by  siriiclng  out  section  169  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  section. 
Sel      189     Amortiz-atii'N  OF  Pollution  Con- 
trol   FACILITIEa 

a)  Alluwanle  or  Deduction  Every 
person,  at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortization 
of  the  amortuable  basis  .)f  any  certified  pol- 
lution control  facility  i  as  denned  in  subsec- 
tion d  I  I ,  based  on  a  period  of  80  months. 
Such  aniortlzaMon  deduction  shall  be  an 
amount,  with  respect  to  each  month  of  such 
period  within  the  taxable  vear.  equal  to  the 
amortlzable  basis  of  the  pollution  control 
facility  at  the  end  of  such  month  divided  by 
the  number  of  months  including  the  mi-'.th 
for  which  the  deduction  is  computed  i  re- 
maining In  the  period.  Such  amortlzable  basis 


at  the  end  of  the  month  shall  be  computed 
without  regard  to  the  amort laatlon  deduction 
for  such  month  The  amortization  deduction 
provided  by  this  section  with  resjiect  to  any 
month  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  depreciation  de- 
ductu>n  with  Teap^ct  to  such  jxjllution  con- 
trol facility  for  such  month  provided  by  sec- 
tion 187.  The  80-month  period  shall  begin, 
as  to  any  pollution  control  facility,  at  the 
election  of  the  taxpayer,  with  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  such  facility  was 
completed  or  acquired,  or  with  the  succeed- 
ing taxable  year 

'(hi  Election  or  Amortization  ^The 
election  of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  and  to  begin  the  60-monih 
period  with  the  month  following  the  month 
m  which  the  facility  is  completed  or  acquired. 
oT  With  the  taxable  year  .succeeding  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  facility  is  completed 
>r  a<-qulred,  shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the 
Secretary  or  hl.s  dele^'ate,  In  such  manner.  In 
such  form,  and  within  such  time,  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulatlona 
pre.scrlbe.  a  statement  of  such  election 

"icl  TruMiNATioN  or  .Amortization  Dedii- 
TTON  -  \  r.ixpayer  which  has  elected  under 
subsection  ib»  to  take  the  .amortization  de- 
duction provided  In  subsection  lai  mMy.  at 
any  time  after  making  such  election  discon- 
tinue the  amortization  deduction  with  '•<^- 
spect  to  the  remainder  of  the  amortization 
period,  such  dl.'!contlnuance  to  begin  as  of 
the  beginning  of  .my  month  specified  by  the 
taxpayer  In  i  notice  in  writing  flled  .vUh  the 
Secretary  t  his  delegate  before  'Up  oeglnnlng 
'>f  such  month  The  depreciation  deduction 
provided  'inder  section  187  shall  be  llowcd. 
beginning  with  the  first  month  as  to  which 
"he  amortlz.itlon  deduction  does  no*  .ipply. 
and  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be  entitled  'o  iny 
forther  amortization  deduction  under  this 
secMon  with  respect  to  such  pollution  control 
f,iclllty 

"idl  DE»TNmoN8. — Por  purp.xses  of  this 
section — 

'ill     CERTiriEO     POLLl  TION     L'atJTRlJI.     FACIL- 

TTT  —  The  term  certified  pollution  control 
facility  means  a  new  identifiable  treatment 
facility  '.vhlch  l.s  ised.  In  connection  with  a 
plant  or  ."thcr  property  In  operation  before 
January-  1,  1969,  to  abate  or  control  wate.--  or 
atmospheric  pollution  or  rontamlnatlon  bv 
removing,  altering,  disposing,  or  storing  of 
pollutants,  contamlnanrs,  wastes,  or  heat  and 
which  — 

"I  A  I  the  State  certifying  authority  ha',lng 
Jurl.sdlctlon  with  respect  to  .such  f.TClUty  has 
crtifled  to  the  Federal  certifying  authority 
its  having  been  constnicted.  reconstructed, 
frected.  or  acquired  in  conlrirnuty  'Aifh  the 
State  program  or  requirements  for  abatement 
or  control  of  water  or  atmospheric  pollution 
or  cont-imlniitUm    and 

Di  the  Federal  certifying  auilu  rlty  has 
'  ertlfled  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  (1) 
as  being  ;n  compliance  with  the  applicable 
regulations  .if  Federal  agencies  and  ill)  as 
being  :n  fur'herance  'if  the  general  policy  of 
•he  United  States  for  cooperation  with  the 
States  In  the  prevention  and  abatement  'if 
water  pollution  'inder  the  Federal  Water  P(-l- 
lutlon  Control  Act,  as  amenc'ed  i33  USC 
466  et  seq  i.  or  In  the  prevention  and  abate- 
ment of  atmospheric  pollution  and  contami- 
nation under  the  Clean  .Air  Act.  ,\s  amended 
i42  USC    1857  et  seq  I 

2 1  State  cERTirYiNO  ai'thoritt. — The 
term  State  certiiying  authority'  means,  in 
the  case  of  water  pollution,  the  St.^ie  water 
pollution  control  agency  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 13iai  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and.  'he  ca'-e  ■:  air  pollution, 
ihe  air  pollution  control  agency  a-s  .leflned  In 
section  302(bi  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  The  terra 
State  certifying  authority'  includes  any  In- 
terstate agency  authorized  to  act  m  place  of 
a  certifying  avithorlty  of  the  .^tate 

'  (3»  Federal  cERTirviNC  AfrnoRrrY  The 
term  Federal  certifying  authority'  means.  In 
the  case  of  water  pollution,  the  Secretary  of 


the  Interior  and.  in  the  case  of  air  pollution, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 

(4 1  New  identifiabi^  treatment  tacil- 
n-T.  — For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  term 
■new  identlflable  treatment  facility'  Includes 
only  tangible  property  mot  including  a 
building  and  Its  structural  components,  other 
than  a  building  which  Is  exclusively  a  treat- 
ment facility)  which  is  of  a  character  sub- 
ject to  the  allowance  for  depreciation  pro- 
vided In  section  167,  which  is  identifiable  as 
a  treatment  facility,  and  whlch- 

"lAi   Is  property — 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31,  1968.  or 

"'in  acquired  after  December  31.  1968,  if 
the  original  use  of  the  property  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  commences  after  such 
date,  and 

"(Bi  Is  placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer 
before  January  1 . 

In  applying  -his  section  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erty described  in  clause  il)  of  subparagraph 
(Ai.  there  shall  be  taken  Into  account  only 
•hat  portion  of  the  basis  which  Is  properlv 
attributable  to  cinstruc'lon  reconstruction. 
or  erection  after  December  31.  1968 

le)  PRoriTMAKiNc  .Abatement  Works 
Etc-  The  Federal  cert'fying  authority  shall 
not  certify  any  property  under  subsection 
d)(lliB>  to  the  extent  it  appears  that  by 
reason  of  profits  derived  through  the  recov- 
ery of  waste.s  or  otherwise  In  the  operation 
of  luch  property  its  costs  will  be  recovered 
over  Its  actual  useliil  life 

(fl    .Amortizable  Basis  — 

■  ill  Definm)  For  ptirposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  amortlzable  basis'  means  that 
portion  of  the  adju.=  tpd  basts  ifor  determin- 
ing pain)  of  a  certified  polhitlon  control  fa- 
cility which  may  be  amortized  under  this 
section 

"i2)    Special  rites  — 

"iA»  If  a  certified  pollution  control  fa- 
cility has  a  useful  life  idetermlned  as  of  the 
.•Irst  day  of  the  first  month  for  which  a 
deduction  is  allowable  under  this  sectlonl 
in  excess  of  15  years  'he  amortlzable  ba.sls  of 
such  facility  shall  be  equal  to  an  amount 
which  i>ears  the  same  ratio  to  the  portion  of 
the  adjusted  basis  of  stich  facility,  which 
would  be  eligible  for  ani'jrtk'atlon  but  for  the 
application  of  'his  •subparagraph  as  15  bears 
'o  'he  ntimber  of  years  of  useful  life  of  such 
facility 

"iBi  The  amortlzable  basis  of  a  certified 
pollu'lon  control  facility  with  respect  to 
which  an  elec'lon  under  this  section  is  In 
effect  shall  not  be  Increased.  !or  purposes  of 
this  section,  tor  additions  or  Improvements 
after  the  amortization  period  has  begun 

"'g(  Depreciation  Dedittion  — The  de- 
preciation deduction  provided  by  section  167 
shall,  despite  the  privlslons  of  subsection 
ai.  be  allowed  with  respect  to  the  portion 
of  the  .id'usted  basis  wr.ich  Is  not  the  .imor- 
tlzable  basis 

"'hi  Investment  Credit  Not  To  Be  Al- 
towED — In  the  case  of  .my  property  with 
respect  to  which  an  election  has  been  made 
under  subsection  a),  so  much  'f  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  'he  property  ;ts  i  after  the  ap- 
plication of  subsection  ifli  constitutes  the 
.unortizable  basis  li.r  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  treated  as  section  38  prop- 
irty  wi'hin  -he  meaning  of  section  48ial. 

"Ill  Lrrr  Tdnant  ino  Remainderman — In 
tne  case  of  property  held  by  one  person  for 
life  with  remainder  to  .inotiier  person,  the 
deduction  under  this  section  shjUl  be  com- 
puted as  If  the  life  tenant  were  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  property  and  shall  be  allow- 
able to  the  life  tenant. 

"(J)   Cross  Rdtkencz. — 

"Fi>r  spe<  lal  rule  with  respect  to  certain 
eain  derived  from  the  disposition  of  prop- 
erlv the  adjusted  basis  of  which  Is  deter- 
mined with  regard  to  this  section,  see  section 
1245 
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(b)  CoNroRMiNO,  Etc.,  Amxndmkhtb. — 
(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  iB  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  169 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  Item : 

"Sec.  169.  Amortization  of  pollution  control 
facilities." 
y  2  I  The  heading  and  the  first  sentence  of 
section  642(f)  (relating  to  special  rtUes  for 
credits  and  deductions  of  estates  and  truata) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Amortization  Dkdx:ctions. — The  ben- 
efit of  the  deductions  for  amortization  pro- 
vided by  sections  168,  169,  184,  and  187  shall 
be  allowed  to  estates  and  trusts  In  the  same 
manner  as  In  the  case  of  an  Individual," 

(3)  Section  10e2(a)  (2)  (B)  (relaUng  to 
basis  for  determining  gain  or  loss)  Is 
amended  by  strllclng  out  "or  1969"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ",  1969,  184,  185,  or 
187". 

l4)  Section  1245(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  gain  from  disposition  of  certain  de- 
preciable property)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  (C) 
ladded  by  section  212(a)  (1)  of  this  Act)  th© 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  with  respect  to  any  property  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)(D),  Its  adjusted  basis 
recomputed  by  adding  thereto  all  adjust- 
ments attributable  to  periods  beginning  with 
the  first  month  for  which  a  deduction  for 
amortization  is  allowed  under  section  169 
or  185": 

I  B  )  by  striking  out  "168"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears In  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "168,   169.   184,   185,  or  187". 

iCi  by  striking  out  "section  167"  in  para- 
graph lii  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 167  I  or  subject  to  the  allowance  of 
.imortljatloa  provided  In  section  185)"; 

iDi  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)   (A)  and  (B); 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  1 3 )  ( C )  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or";  and 

I P)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  so  much  of  any  real  prop>erty  (other 
than  any  property  described  In  subparagraph 
iB)  )  -tt-hlch  has  an  adjusted  basis  in  which 
there  are  reflected  adjustments  for  amortiza- 
tion under  &ection  169  or  185." 

i5)  Section  1250ib)(3)  (relating  to  de- 
preciation adjustments)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "168"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"168,  169.  or  185"'. 

•  c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1968. 

Sec.  705    Amortization  of  Railroad  Roujno 

Stock     and    Right-of-Wat    Im- 

pr.ovements. 

(a)    AixowANCE. — Part  "VI  of  subchapter  B 

of  chapter  1  i  relating  to  itemized  deductions 

for  Individuals  and  corporations)  Is  amended 

by   adding   after  section    183    (as   added   by 

section  213  of  this  Act)    the  following  new 

sections: 

■  Sec.  184.  Amortization  of  Certain  Rail- 
road Rolling  Stock. 
"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — Every 
person,  at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  with  resfjcct  to  the  amortization 
of  the  adjusted  b:isis  (for  determining  gain) 
of  any  qualified  railroad  rolling  stock  (as 
defi'ied  in  subsection  (d) ) ,  based  on  a  period 
of  60  months.  Such  amortization  deduction 
shall  be  an  amount,  with  respect  to  each 
month  of  such  period  within  the  taxable  year, 
equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  qualified 
railroad  rolling  stock  at  the  end  of  such 
month  divided  by  the  number  of  months  (In- 
cluding the  month  for  which  the  deduction 
is  computed )  remaining  In  the  period.  Such 
adjusted  basis  at  the  end  of  the  month  shall 
be  computed  ■without  regard  to  the  amortiza- 


tion deduction  for  such  month.  The  amorti- 
zation deduction  provided  by  this  section 
with  re6p)ect  to  any  qualified  railroad  roll- 
ing stock  for  any  month  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
the  depreciation  deduction  with  reepect  to 
such  rolling  stock  for  such  month  provided 
by  section  167.  The  60-month  period  shall 
beglzi,  as  to  any  qualified  railroad  rolling 
stock,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  with 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
such  rolling  stock  waa  placed  in  service  or 
with  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Election  of  Amortization. — The  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  and  to  begin  the  60-month 
period  with  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  the  qualified  railroad  rolling 
stock,  was  placed  in  service,  or  with  the  tax- 
able year  succeeding  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  rolling  stock  is  placed  in  serv- 
ice, shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  in  such  manner,  in 
such  form,  and  within  such  time,  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe,  a  statement  of  such  election. 

"(c)  Termination  of  Amortization  De- 
duction.— A  taxpayer  which  has  elected 
under  subsection  (bi  to  take  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
may,  at  any  time  after  making  such  elec- 
tion, discontinue  the  amortization  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the 
amortization  period,  such  discontinuance  to 
begin  as  of  the  beginning  of  any  month 
specified  by  the  taxpayer  in  a  notice  In  writ- 
ing filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
before  the  beginning  of  such  month.  The 
depreciation  deduction  provided  under  sec- 
tion 167  shall  be  allowed,  beginning  with 
the  first  month  as  to  which  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  does  not  apply,  and  the  tax- 
payer shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  further 
amortization  deduction  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  rolling  stock. 

"(d)  Qualtfied  Rallboad  Rolling  Stock. — 
Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e)(4), 
the  term  'qualified  railroad  rolling  stock' 
means,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  rolling 
stock  of  the  type  used  by  a  common  car- 
rier engaged  in  the  furnishing  or  sale  of 
transportation  by  railroad  and  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  If — 

"  ( 1 )  such  rolling  stock  Is — 
"(A)  used  by  a  domestic  common  carrier 
bv  railroad  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  on  a 
part-time  basis  If  its  only  additional  use 
is  an  Incidental  use  by  a  Canadian  or  Mexi- 
can common  carrier  by  railroad  on  a  per 
diem  basis,  or 

"(B)  owned  and  used  by  a  switching  or 
terminal  company  all  of  whose  stock  is 
ovrned  bv  one  or  more  domestic  common 
carriers  hv  railroad,  and 

"(2)    the    orlelnal     use    of    suc^     rolllne 
st->ck    commences    with    the    taxpayer    after 
December  31.  1968. 
"(e)    Special  Rifles 

"(1^  In  general. — Except  a.s  otherwise 
nrovided  In  this  subsection,  this  section 
shall  apply  to  qualified  railroad  rolling  stock 
placed  In  service  af'°r  1968  tind  before  1975. 
"(2>  Placed  in  service  in  196° — If  any 
Qualified  railroad  rolllnp  stock  Is  p'aced  In 
service  in  1969 — 

"(A)  the  month  as  to  tvh'.ch  the  amor- 
tization nerlod  shall  besin  with  respect  to 
such  rolling  stock  shnll  be  determined  as 
If  such  rolllne  .stocV:  -were  placed  In  service 
on  Oo'-ember  31 .  1989.  and 

"(B)  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  ■48'  for  '60'  each  place 
that  It  appears  In  such  subsections. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  qualified 
railroad  rolling  stock  placed  In  service  In 
1969  and  owned  by  any  person  who  Is  not  a 
domestic  common  carrier  by  railroad,  or  a 
corporation  at  least  95  percent  of  the  stock 
of  which  Is  owned  by  one  or  more  such  com- 
mon carriers. 


"(3)  Placed  in  service  in  ibto, — If  any 
qualified  rallroiid  rolling  stock  Is  placed  in 
service  in  1970  by  a  domestic  common  car- 
rier by  railroad  or  by  a  corporation  at  least 
95  percent  of  the  stock  of  which  Is  owned 
by  one  or  more  such  common  carriers,  then 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied,  without  re- 
gard to  paragraph  (2),  as  if  such  rolling 
stock  were  placed  in  service  on  December  31, 
1969. 

"(4)  Railroad  ROLLING  STOCK  not  IN  BHORT 
SUPPLY. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
determine  (with  the  assistance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation)  which  types  of  rail- 
road rolling  stock  are  not  In  short  supply  and 
shall  prescribe  regulations  designating  such 
types.  The  term  "qualified  railroad  rolling 
stock'  shall  not  Include  any  rolling  stock 
which — 

"(A)  is  of  the  type  of  rolling  stock  desig- 
nated by  such  regulations  as  not  in  short 
supply,  and 

"(B)  is  placed  In  service  after  (1)  1972,  or 
(11)  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
regulations  are  promulgated,  whichever  Is 
later. 

'"(5)  Adjusted  basis. — 
"'(A)  The  adjusted  basis  of  any  qualified 
railroad  rolling  stock,  ■with  respect  to  which 
an  election  has  been  made  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  not  be  Increased,  for  purposes  of 
this  section,  for  amounts  chargeable  to 
capital  account  for  additions  or  improve- 
ments after  the  amortization  period  has 
begun. 

"■(B)  Costs  incurred  In  connection  with  a 
\ised  unit  of  railroad  rolling  stock  which  are 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  account  shall 
be  treated  as  a  separate  unit  of  railroad  roll- 
ing stock  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(C)  The  depreciation  deduction  provided 
by  section  167  shall,  despite  the  provl.sloiis 
of  subsection  (a),  be  allowed  v.ith  respect  to 
the  portion  of  the  adjusted  basis  which  is  not 
taken  into  account  in  applying  this  section. 
•  1 6)  Constructive  termination. — If  at  any 
time  during  the  amortization  period  any 
qualified  railroad  rolling  stock  ceases  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)(1),  the 
taxpayer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  terminated 
under  sub.section  (c)  his  election  under  this 
section.  Such  termination  shall  be  effective 
beginning  with  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  such  cessation  occurs. 

"(7 1  Method  of  accounting  for  date 
placed  in  service. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  ib).  In  the  case  of  qualified 
railroad  rolling  stock  placed  in  service  after 
December  31.  1969.  and  before  January  1. 
1975.  the  taxpayer  may  elect  (unless  para- 
graph (3)  is  applicable)  to  begin  the  60- 
month  period  with  the  date  v.hen  such  roll- 
ing stock  is  treated  as  having  been  placed  in 
service  under  a  method  of  accounting  for 
acquisitions  and  retirements  cf  property 
which — 

•■(A)  prescribes  a  date  when  property  is 
placed  In  service,  and 

"■(B)  is  consistently  followed  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

"•(fi  Life  Tenant  and  RrMAiNDERMAX. — 
In  the  ca'e  of  qualified  railroad  rolling  stock 
leased  to  a  domestic  common  carrier,  .^nd 
held  bv  one  person  for  life  with  remainder 
to  .mother  person,  the  deduction  under  this 
section  shall  be  computed  as  if  the  life 
tenant  were  the  absolute  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty and  shall  be  allowable  to  the  life  tenant, 
"(g)  Cross  REFERENCE, — 
"For  treatment  of  certain  gain  derived 
from  the  disposition  of  property  the  adjusted 
basis  of  which  is  determined  with  regard  to 
this  section,  see  section  1245." 

"SFC.  185.    AMORTIZA'nON  OF  RAILROAD  GRADINO 
AND  TUNNZL  BORES, 

■I  a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  a  do- 
mestic common  carrier  by  railroad,  the  tax- 
paver  shall,  at  his  election,  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortization 
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of  the  adjusted  tm^ls  i  for  aeterminiiif  i<»:n' 
of  hi5  q  I  all  fled  railroad  jading  and  tunnel 
bf^r'*-!  The  amnrtlzatlon  deduction  provided 
by  ".nls  »ectl.>n  with  respect  to  such  property 
shall  be  !n  lieu  of  any  depreciation  deduc- 
tion, or  Cither  amortization  deduction,  with 
respect  tn  such  propf-rty  for  my  taxable 
year  to  which  the  election  applies 

"lb I    AMorNT    or    DrDrcnov  -- 

"(1)  In  ceNERAi.  -The  deduction  aJlow- 
able  'inder  subRe^tlun  lai  for  anv  taxable 
year  sh<tll  be  .ui  amount  det«rm!ned  by 
amnrtizai.ng  ritcably  over  a  period  jf  50 
years  the  atljusted  basis  i  for  determinlnit 
((ain  i  f<f  tlie  qualified  railroad  gTitdini?  and 
tunnel  bores  r.f  the  taxpayer.  Such  50-vear 
period  shall  commence  with  the  first  taxable 
year  for  which  an  election  under  this  -.e<:tlon 
Ls  erTectlve 

■i2i  Special  Rri.E  -In  the  case  of  quail- 
fled  railroad  strad.r.(<  and  tunnel  bores  placed 
in  service  after  the  beginning  of  the  first 
tax  tbie  year  for  which  an  election  uiider  this 
section  is  etTectlve,  the  60- year  period  with 
respect  t  >  sii  h  property  sh  ill  begin  with  the 
year  foliowln„'  the  year  the  prop>erty  is  placed 
m  service 

■'  (C(  Election  or  Amortization — The  elec- 
tlor;  of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortization 
d^dui'tloxi  provided  in  subsection  (ai  may 
be  madtXor  anv  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31  1969  Such  election  shall  be 
m-ide  by  tl'.ing  wttJi  the  Secreta-v  .r  his 
delfnate.  In  such  manner.  In  such  form. 
aiid  within  such  time,  as  the  .Secretary  or 
his  dele.;ate  any  by  regulations  prescribe  a 
statement  of  such  election.  The  election  shall 
remain  in  effect  for  all  taxable  vears  sub- 
sequent to  the  first  year  for  which  It  is 
effective  and  shall  apply  to  a;:  qualified  rail- 
road grading  and  tunnel  bores  of  the  tax- 
payer unless,  on  application  by  the  taxpayer 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  permits  him. 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  deems  necessary  to  revoke 
such  election. 

"idi  DcriNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

■  ( 1 )  Railhoad  grading  and  tunnel  bores  — 
The  term  railroad  gradln?  and  tunnel  bores' 
means  all  Improvements  resulting  from  ex- 
cavations I  including  tunneling),  construc- 
tion of  embankments,  clearings,  diversions 
of  roads  and  .^'reams.  sodding  of  slopes,  and 
from  5lmllar  work  necessary  to  provide,  con- 
struct reconstruct,  alter,  protect.  Improve, 
replace  or  restore  a  roadbed  or  right-of-way 
for  railroad  'rack  If  expenditures  for  Im- 
provemer.ts  described  In  tr.e  preceding  sen- 
tence are  incurred  wrh  respect  to  an  exist- 
ing roadbed  or  right-of-way  f.r  railroad  track, 
such  expenditures  -hali  be  considered  in  ap- 
plying this  section,  as  cobts  for  railroad 
gradinit  or  tunnel  bores  placed  In  service  in 
the  vear  In  which  such  co«rs  are  Incurred 

■  2'     QUALlriED    RAILROAD   OR.ADINO    AND  TrN- 

NEL  BORES.-  -The  'erm  quallfled  railroad 
grading  .md  tunnel  bores'  means  railroad 
arading  and  tunnel  bores  the  original  use  of 
which  commences  after  December  11.  1968 

"lei  Treatment  Upon  Retirxment. — If 
any  quallfled  railroad  grading  or  tunnel  bore 
Is  retired  or  abandoned  during  a  taxable  year 
for  which  an  election  under  this  section  Is  In 
e.tect.  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  on  ac- 
count of  such  retirement  or  abandonment 
and  the  amortization  deduction  under  this 
section  ihall  continue  with  respect  'x>  such 
property  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  If 
the  retirement  jt  abandonment  Is  attribut- 
able primarily  to  Are.  storm,  or  other 
casualtv. 

■(f)  iNVESTMrNT  CRUDIT  NoT  TO  Be  AL- 
LOWED— -Property  eligible  to  be  amortized  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  be  treated  ta  sec- 
tion 48  property  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 48 1  a ) 

•  igi    Regulations. — The  Secretary    or   his 


delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  a.s 
may  be  nece.isary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section 

(hi    Caoss  RenjiiNCE     - 

For   special    rule   with   respect   to   certain 

gain  derived  from  the  dl.sposltlon  of  property 

the    ad  lusted    basis   of   which    Is   determined 

with  regard  to  this  section,  see  section  1346.  " 

ibi    Conforming   Amendment      The   table 

of   sectl(<n8   for   part   VI   of  subchapter   B  of 

chapter  1   Is  amended  by   adding  at  the  end 

there<jf  the  following  new  Items 

Sec  184    Amortization    of    certain    railroad 

T'lUlng  slock 
Sec   185    Amortization    of   railroad   grading 
and  tunnel  bores  " 
(c)    EKrErrivt      Date  — The      amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable   years  beginning  after   December 
31.  1969 

Sec  706  ExpENniTtRfs  in  Connection  With 
Certain  Railroad  Rolling  Stock 
lai  In  Oenkral  Section  263  (relating  to 
capital  expenditures)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
section 

lei     EXPENUITl'RES     IN     CONNECTION     WITH 

CKRTAiN  Railroad  Roiling  .Stock — In  the 
case  of  expenditures  In  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  x  unit  of  railroad  rolling 
stock  I  except  a  locomotive)  used  by  a  domes- 
tic common  cvrrler  by  railroad  which  would. 
but  for  this  subsection,  be  properly  charge- 
able to  capital  account,  such  expenditures. 
If  during  any  lU-monlh  period  they  do  not 
exceed  in  amount  equal  Ui  20  per  percent  of 
the  basis  of  such  unit  !r.  the  hands  of  the 
taxpayer,  shall  be  treated  (notwithstanding 
subsection  la)  )  as  deductible  repairs  under 
-ectlon  162  or  212  " 

ibi  ErrrcTivE  Date  The  ivmendment 
made  by  subsection  lai  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969 

Sec.  707    Amortization     of     CruTAiN     Coal 
Mine  SArETY  EcjriPMFNT. 

lai  Allowance.  —  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals  and  corporations)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  186  added 
by  section  904  of  this  ■'.cti  the  following  new 
section 

"Sec.    187     Amortization    of    Certain    Coal 
Mine  Safety  Eqt'ipment. 

"lai  Ax-LowANCE  of  Dedttction — Every 
person,  at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortization 
of  the  adjusted  basis  i  f or  determining  gain) 
of  any  certified  ccal  mine  safety  equipment 
las  defined  in  subsection  (d)  '.  b.i..sed  on  a 
period  of  (jo  months.  Such  amortization  de- 
duction ihall  be  ^n  amount,  with  respect  to 
each  month  of  such  period  within  the  taxable 
year,  equal  to  "he  adjusted  basis  of  the 
certified  caal  mine  safety  equipment  at  the 
end  of  such  month  divided  by  the  number  of 
months  (included  the  m(-nth  for  which  the 
deduction  Is  computed  i  remaining  in  the 
period  Such  adjusted  basis  at  the  end  of  the 
month  snail  be  computed  •.vlihout  regard  to 
the  amortization  deduction  for  such  month. 
The  amortlz-ition  deduction  provided  oy  this 
section  with  rei-pect  to  any  certified  coal  mine 
~afety  equipment  for  .my  month  shall  be  In 
lieu  of  the  depreciation  deduction  with  re- 
?F.^ct  t'  such  equipment  for  such  month  pro- 
vided by  section  167.  The  60-month  period 
shall  be«in.  .is  to  any  certified  coal  mine 
L.afety  equipment,  at  the  election  of  the  tax- 
payer, with  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  such  equipment  was  placed  in  serv- 
ice or  with   the  succeeding   taxable   year. 

"(b)  Election  or  .Amortization — The 
election  of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  and  to  begin  the  60-month 
period  with  the  month  following  the  month 
m    which    the    certified    coal    mine    safety 


equipment  was  placed  in  service,  or  with  the 
taxable  year  succeeding  the  taxable  year  m 
which  such  equipment  Is  placed  In  service, 
-shall  be  made  by  riling  with  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegv.te.  m  such  manner,  in  such  form, 
and  wl'hln  .such  time,  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe  a 
statement  ^f  such  election 

"(c)  Termi.vation  of  Amortization  Df- 
DUCTioN  .\  taxpayer  which  has  elected 
under  subsection  (b)  to  take  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  pro-hied  by  subsection  (ai 
may.  at  any  time  after  making  such  election, 
discontinue  the  amortl.-atlon  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  amortlzatlo.n 
period,  such  discontinuance  to  begin  as  of 
the  beginning  of  anv  month  .specified  by  the 
taxpayer  In  a  notice  in  writing  filed  with 
tl.e  Secretary  or  his  delegate  before  the  he. 
glnnliiK  of  such  month  The  depreciation 
deduction  provided  under  section  lf!7  shall 
be  allowed  l)eglnnlng  with  the  first  month 
as  to  which  'he  uniortt7atk)n  deduction  d^es 
not  apply  and  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  further  amortization  dediic- 
'!on  imder  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
equipment 

"id I  Certified  Coai  Mine  Sajt--ty  Eyrip- 
MENT  For  pur[X)6e8  of  this  section,  the  term 
certified  coal  mine  safety  equipment'  means 
property  which  -- 

"(1)  Is  electric  face  equlpnunt  (  within  the 
meaning  of  section  Vb  of  the  Federal  Cixi! 
Mine  Health  and  .safetv  Act  of  1969)  re- 
quired In  order  U)  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  305iai  (2)  of  such  Act. 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certifies 
is  permissible  within  the  meaning  of  such 
section  305 (a)  i2i .  and 

'(3i  is  placed  In  service  before  January 
1.  1975 

For  purpo.sc.s  of  this  section,  any  property 
placed  in  service  In  connection  with  anv 
used  electric  face  equipment  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  certifies  makes  such 
electric  face  equipment  permissible  shall  ie 
treated  as  a  separate  item  of  certified  coal 
mine  safety  equipment. 

"le)    Special   RriFS^^ 

"(1)  The  adjusted  basis  of  any  certified 
coal  mine  safetv  equipment,  with  respect 
to  which  an  election  Is  made  under  thn 
section,  shall  not  be  increased,  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  for  amotmts  chargeable  to 
capital  accunt  for  additions  or  improve- 
ments after  the  amortization  period  lias 
begun. 

"(2)  The  depreciation  deduction  provided 
by  section  1R7  shall,  despite  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (ai.  he  allowed  ulth  respect 
to  the  por'lon  of  the  adjusted  basis  which 
Is  not  taken  Into  account  in  applying  this 
section  " 

(b)  Clerical  .Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  "he 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
•hereof  the  following  new  Item: 

Sec    187    Amortization  of  certain  coal  mine 
safetv  pq-.ilpment 

(c)  ErFTCTivT  Date. — T'jc  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able  years  ending   after  December  31,   1969 

TITI-E  Vm— ADJUSTMENT  OF   TAX 
BURDEN  FOR  INDIVIDUA1£ 

Sec.   801     Pehsonal   Exemptions. 

lai  Increased  to  $625  for  1970 —Effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1969.  and  before  January  1. 
1971  — 

(li  section  151  (relating  to  allowattce  ^f 
personal  exemptions)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■■$6(X)  ■  wherever  It  appears  therein 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •'$625":  and 

(l;i  section  6013(b)  (3)  (A)  (relating  to  as- 
sessment and  collection  in  case  of  certain 
returns  of  husband  and  wife)  is  amended  by 
striking    out    "1600"    wherever    It    appears 
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therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$625", 
and  by  striking  otit  "$1.200"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears'therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

•■«1  250". 

'  b)  Increase  to  $650  for  1971.— Effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December   31,    1970,    and    before   January    1, 

1972-- 

,11  section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
per.sonal  exemptions  1  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "8625"  wherever  It  appears  therein 
and  msertir.g  In  lieu  thereof  "$650"i  and 

(2)  section  6013(b)  (3)  (A)  (relating  to  aa- 
sessmer.t  and  collection  in  case  of  certain  re- 
turns of  husband  and  wife)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$625"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$650", 
;ind  by  striking  out  •»1.250"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,300". 

ic)  INCRE.ASE  to  $700  FOR  1972.— Effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
D'-cember   31,    1971,   and   before  January    1, 

1973— 

(1)  section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
personal  exemptions)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$650"  wherever  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$700"i  and 

2)  section  60131b)  (3)  (A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  In  case  of  certain 
returns  of  husband  and  wife)  Is  amended  by 
strlkln;?  out  "«650 "  wherever  it  appears 
t'lereln  and  inserting  ;n  lieu  thereof  "$700", 
and  bv  striking  out  $1,300"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
">1.4O0" 

d)  Increase  to  S750  for  1973  and  Sub- 
sret-FNT  YiARs— Effective  with  respect  to 
taxable  yer.rs  beginning  after  December  31, 
1972— 

il)  section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
persona!  exemptions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$700  •  wherever  it  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "$750"i  and 

2)  section  C013(b)  (3)  ( A)  (relating  to 
a.s-'ssment  and  collection  In  case  of  certain 
returns  of  husband  and  wife)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$700"  wherever  It  appears  there- 
in iind  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$750",  and  by 
striking  out  "$1,400",  wherever  It  appears 
ti-.ereln  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,500". 
SEC  802.  Low  Income  Allowancei   Increase 

IN  ST.\NnAr.D  DEDf  CTION. 

a)  In  Gfneral— Section  141  (relating  to 
the  standard  deduction)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  .subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

la)  STANDARD  Dfduction. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the  stand- 
ard deduction  referred  to  in  this  title  Is  the 
larger  of  the  percentage  standard  deduction 
rr  the  low  income  allowance. 

lb)     PERCrNTAGE      STANDARD      DEDUCTION. 

The  percentage  standard  deduction  is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage  of 
aduisted  gross  income  shown  In  the  follow- 
ing table,  but  not  ^o  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  shown  in  such  table  (or  one-half  of 
such  maximum  amount  In  the  case  of  a 
seoarate  return  by  a  married  Individual)  : 


Taxable  years  beg(nning  In 


Applicable 
percentage 


Miximum 
amount 


1970 

1971 

W7 --.. 

1973  and  thereafter. 


10 
13 

14 
15 


$1. 030 
1,500 
2.000 
2,000 


"(c)  Low  Income  Axlowance. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  low  Income  allow- 
ance Is  an  amotint  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"  (A)  the  basic  allowance,  and 

■(B)  the  additional  allowance. 

"(2)  Basic  allowance. — For  ptirposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  basic  allowance  la  an 
amo'jmt  equal  to  the  sum  of — 


"(A)  $200,  plus 

"(B)    $100,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
exemptions. 
The  basic  allowance  shall  not  exceed  $1,000. 

"(3)  Additional  allowance. — 

"(A)  In  general.- — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  additional  allowance  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  (If  any)  of  $900 
over  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  $100,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  ex- 
emptions, plus 

"(11)  the  Income  phase-out. 

"(B)  Income  phase-out. — For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A)  (11),  the  Income  phase-out 
Is  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  Income 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  $1,100,  plus 

"(U)  5625,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
exemptions. 

"(4)  Married  iKDrvrotrALS  filino  separate 
RETtJSNS.- In  the  case  of  a  married  taxpayer 
filing  a  separate  return — 

"(A)  the  low  Income  allowance  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  basic  allowance,  and 

"(B)  the  basic  allowance  is  an  amount 
(not  in  excess  of  $500)  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  $100.  plxis 

"(11)  $100,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
exemptions. 

"(5)  Number  of  exemptions. — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  number  of  exemptions 
is  the  num.ber  of  exemptions  allowed  as  a 
deduction  for  the  taxable  year  under  section 

151.  ^       ., 

"(6)  Special  rxjle  for  i97i. — For  a  taxaoie 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1970.  and 
before  January  1,  1972,—  ,,  ^  v, 

"(A)  paragraph  (3)  (A)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  '$850'  for  'SgoO', 

"(B)  paragraph  (3)(B)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  -one-flfteenth'  for  'one-half. 

"(C)  paragraph  (3)  (B)(1)  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  '$1050'  for  •$1100',  and 

"(D)  paragraph  (3)(B)(li)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  •$650'  for  •$625'. 

(b)  Determination  of  Marttal  Status. — 
Section  143  (relating  to  d°termlnatlon  of 
marital  status)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "For  purpcses  of  this 
part—"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a) 
General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this  part— "i 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  Certain  Married  iNDivrorALS  Living 
Apart. — For  purposes  of  this  part.  If — 

"(1)  an  individual  who  Is  married  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  1  and  who  files 
separate  return  maintains  as  his  home  a 
household  which  constitutes  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  taxable  year  the  principal 
place  of  aboue  of  a  dependent  (A)  who 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  152)  Is  a  son, 
stepson,  daughter,  or  stepdaughter  of  the 
individual,  and  (B)  with  respect  to  whom 
such  individual  Is  entitled  to  a  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  under  section  151, 

"(2)  such  Individual  furnishes  over  half 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  household 
during  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(3)  during  the  entire  taxable  year  such 
Individual's  spouse  Is  not  a  member  of  such 
household, 

such  indlvldtial  shall   not  be  considered  as 
married." 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  4(a)  (relating  to  number  of 
exemptions)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Number  of  Exemptions. — For  pur- 
poses of  the  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  pursuant  to  section  3, 
the  term  'number  of  exemptions'  means  the 
number  of  exemptions  allowed  under  section 
151  aa  deductions  In  computing  taxable  In- 
come." 


(2)  Section  4(c)  (relating  to  married  in- 
dividuals filing  separate  returns)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Husband  or  Wife  Piling  Separate 
Return. — 

"(1)  A  husband  or  wife  may  not  elect  to 
pay  the  optional  tax  Imposed  by  section  3  If 
the  tax  of  the  other  spouse  is  determined 
under  section  1  on  the  basis  of  taxable  in- 
come computed  without  regard  to  the  stand- 
ard deduction. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife 
filing  a  separate  return  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  3  shall  be  the  lesser  of  the  tax  shown 
in— 

"(A)  the  table  prescribed  under  section  3 
applicable  In  the  case  of  married  persons  fil- 
ing separate  returns  which  applies  the  per- 
centage standard  deduction,  or 

■(B)  the  table  prescribed  under  section  3 
applicable  In  the  case  of  married  persons  fil- 
ing separate  returns  which  applies  the  low 
Income  allowance. 

"(3)  The  table  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2) 
(B)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  husband 
or  wife  filing  a  separate  return  if  the  tax  of 
the  other  spouse  is  determined  with  regard  to 
the  percentage  standard  deduction:  except 
that  an  individual  described  In  section  141 
(d)(2)  may  elect  (under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to 
pav  the  tax  shown  in  the  table  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  In  lieu  of  the  tax  shown  In 
the  table  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  (A) .  For 
purposes  of  this  title,  an  election  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  treated  as  an 
election  made  under  section  141(d)  (2). 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  deter- 
mination of  marital  status  shall  be  made  un- 
der section  143." 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(f)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  For  computation  of  tax  by  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  see  section  6014." 

(4)  Section  141(d)  (relating  to  married 
individuals  filing  separate  returns)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "minimum  standard 
deduction"  each  place  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "low  income  allowance"; 
and 

(B)  bv  striking  out  "10-percent"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "percentage" 

(5)  Section  1304(c)  (4)  (relating  to  special 
rules  for  Income  averaging)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  143"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  143(a)  ". 

(dl  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  bv  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall 
applv  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969. 

(e)  Ye.\rs  After  1971.—  Effective  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1971.  section  141(c)  (relating 
to  low  Income  allowance) ,  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lo-ws : 

"(c)  Low  Income  Allowance. — The  low 
income  allowance  Is  $1,000  ($500,  In  the  case 
of  a  married  Individual  filing  a  separate  re- 
turn) ." 

Sec.  803    Tax  Rates  for  Single  Individuals 
AND  Heads  of  Households;    Op- 
tional Tax. 
(a)  Rates  of  Tax  on  Individuals. — Section 
1   (relating  to  the  tax  Imposed)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 
"Section  1.  Tax  Imposed. 

" (a)  Married  Individuals  Fn-mo  Joint  Re- 
turns AND  Surviving  SPOtrsES. — There  Is 
hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of — 
"(1)  every  married  Individual  (as  defined 
In  section  143)  who  makes  a  single  return 
jointly  with  his  spouse  under  section  6013, 
and 
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(b)  Definitions  and  Spxciax.  Rotxs. — Sec- 
tion a  (relaUng  to  tax  In  case  of  Joint  return 
or  return  of  surviving  spouM)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2    Definitions  and  Special  Rules. 
"  ( a)  Definition  of  Stjhtivino  Spouse. — 
"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  section 
1.  the  term    surviving  spouse'  means  a  tax- 
paye:^- 

"(A)  whose  spouse  died  during  either  of 
his  two  taxable  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  who  maintains  as  bis  home  a  house- 
hold which  constitutes  for  the  taxable  year 
the  principal  place  of  abode  (as  a  member 
of  such  household)  of  a  dependent  (1)  who 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  152)  Is  a  son, 
stepson,  daughter,  or  stepdaughter  of  the 
taxpayer,  and  (U)  with  respect  to  whom  the 
taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  a  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year  under  section  161. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  Individ- 
ual shall  be  considered  as  maintaining  a 
household  only  If  over  half  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  household  dtirlng  the  tax- 
able year  is  furnished  by  such  Individual. 

"(2)  Limitations. — Notwithstanding  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  for  purposes  of  section  1  a  tax- 
payer shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  surviv- 
ing spouse — 

"(A)  If  the  taxpayer  has  remarried  at  any 
time  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  unless,  for  the  taxpayer's  taxable 
year  during  which  his  spouse  died,  a  Joint 
return  could  have  been  made  under  the 
provisions  of  section  6013  (without  regard  to 
subsection  (a)  (3)  thereof). 

"(b)  Dffinition  of  Head  of  Household. — 
"(II  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  an  Individual  shall  be  considered  a 
head  of  a  household  If,  and  only  If,  such  in- 
dividual Is  not  married  at  the  close  of  hla 
taxable  year,  is  not  a  .surviving  spouse  (as 
defined  in  subsection   (a)),  and  either — 

"(A)  maintains  as  his  home  a  household 
which  constitutes  for  such  taxable  year  the 
principal  place  of  abode,  as  a  member  of  such 
household,  of — 

"(1)  a  son,  stepson,  daughter,  or  step- 
daughter of  the  taxpayer,  or  a  descendant  of 
a  son  or  daughter  of  the  taxpayer,  but  If  such 
son,  stepson,  daughter,  stepdaughter,  or 
descendant  is  married  at  the  close  of  the 
taxpayer's  taxable  year,  only  If  the  taxpayer 
Is  entitled  to  a  deduction  for  the  taxable 
year  for  such  person  under  section  151,  or 

"(11)  any  other  person  who  Is  a  dependent 
of  the  taxpayer,  if  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled 
to  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  for  such 
person  under  section  151,  or 

"(B)  maintains  a  household  which  con- 
stitutes for  such  taxable  year  the  principal 
place  of  abode  of  the  father  or  mother  of  the 
taxpayer.  If  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a 
deduction  for  the  taxable  year  for  such  father 
or  mother  under  section  151. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  individual 
shall  be  considered  as  maintaining  a  house- 
hold only  if  over  half  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  household  during  the  taxable 
year  is  furnished  by  such  individual. 

"(2)  Determination  of  status. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  a  legally  adopted  child  of  a  person 
Ghall  be  considered  a  child  of  such  person 
by  blood; 

•(B)  an  individual  who  is  legally  separated 
from  his  spouse  under  a  decree  of  divorce  or 
of  .separate  maintenance  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  married; 

"(C>  a  taxpayer  shall  be  considered  as  not 
married  at  the  clo6e  of  his  taxable  year  If  at 
any  time  during  the  taxable  y«ar  his  spouse 
Is  a  nonresident  alien;  and 

"(D)  a  taxpayer  shall  be  considered  as 
married  at  the  close  of  his  taxable  year  if  his 
spouse    (Other   than  a  spouse  described   In 
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subparagraph   (C))  died  during  the  taxable 
year. 

"(3)  Limitations. — Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1) ,  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle  a  tax- 
payeir  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  head 
of  a  household — 

"(A)  If  at  any  time  during  the  taxable 
year  he  is  a  nonresident  alien;  or 

"  (B)  by  reason  of  an  Individual  who  would 
not  be  a  dependent  for  the  taxable  year  but 
for— 

"(1)   paragraph  (9)  of  section  152(a), 

"(11)   paragraph  (10)  of  section  162(a),  or 

"(111)   subsection  (c)  of  section  152. 

"(c)  Certain  Married  iNDrvrouALS  Living 
Apart. — For  purposes  of  this  part,  an  indi- 
vidual who,  under  section  143(b),  Is  not  to 
be  considered  as  married  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  married. 

'•(d)  NoNREsmENT  ALIENS.— In  the  case  of 
a  nonresident  alien  individual,  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  1  shall  apply  only  as  pro- 
vided by  section  871  or  877. 

"(e)    Cross  Reference. — 

"For  definition  of  taxable  Income,  see  sec- 
tion 63." 

(c)   Optional    Tax    Tables    for    Individ- 
uals.— Section  3  (relating  to  optional  tax  If 
adjusted  gross  Income  Is  less  than  $5,000) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  3.  Optional  Tax  Tables  for   Indivto- 

UALS. 

"In  lieu  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1, 
there  is  hereby  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1969,  on  the 
taxable  Income  of  every  Individual  whose 
adjusted  gross  Income  for  such  year  Is  less 
than  $10,000  and  who  has  elected  for  such 
year  to  pay  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  section, 
a  tax  determined  under  tables,  applicable  to 
such  taxable  year,  which  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  In  the  tables 
so  prescribed,  the  amounts  of  tax  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  taxable  Income 
computed  by  taking  the  standard  deduction 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  prescribed  by 
section  1." 

(d)  Technical,  Conforming,  and  Clerical 
Amendments  . — 

(1)  Section  6014(a)  (relating  to  election 
by  taxpayer)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  In  the  first 
sentence,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,- 
000",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences. 

(2)  Section  511(b)  (1)  (relating  to  imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  unrelated  business  income  of 
charitable,  etc..  organizations)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".section  1".  in  the  first  sentence 
of  such  section,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  1(d)". 

(3)  Section  641  (relating  to  Imposition  of 
tax  in  respect  of  estates  and  trusts)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  taxes  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  on  individuals"  In  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  tax 
Imposed  by  section  1  ( d)  ". 

(4)  Section  632  (relating  to  sale  of  oil  or 
gas  properties)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "surtax"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "tax",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "30  percent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "33  percent". 

(5)  Section  1347  (relating  to  claims  against 
United  States  involving  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty) Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "surtax"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "tax",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "30  percent"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "33  percent". 

(6)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (5)  of  section  5(b) 
(cross    references)     are    each    amended    by 
striking  out  "surtax"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "tax". 

(7)  Section  e015(a)(l)  (relating  to  dec- 
laration of  estimated  Income  tax  by  Individ- 
uals) Is  amended — 


(A)  by  striking  out  "section  1  (b)  (2)  "  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•'section  2(b) ",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  •'section  2(b)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  2(a)  ". 

(8)  Section  1304(b)  (1)  (relating  to  special 
rules)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "If  ad- 
justed gross  income  is  less  than  $5,0(X)". 

(9)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  and  third  items  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

'Sec.  3.  Optional  tax  tables  for  individuals." 

(e)  Section  21(d)  (relating  to  changes  In 
rates  during  a  taxable  year)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Changes  Made  by  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  IN  Case  of  Individuals. — In  applying 
subsection  (a)  to  a  taxable  year  of  an  in- 
dividual which  is  not  a  calendar  year,  each 
change  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
in  part  I  or  in  the  application  of  part  IV  or  V 
of  subchapter  B  for  purposes  of  the  deter- 
mination of  taxable  income  shall  be  treated 
as  a  change  In  a  rate  of  tax." 

(f)  Effective  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b),and  (d)  (other 
than  paragraphs  (1)  and  (8))  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1970,  except  that  section  2(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  shall  also  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1969.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (c) ,  (d)  (1) ,  and 
(d)(8)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1969. 

Sec.  804.  Fifty-Percent  Maximum  Rate  on 
Earned  Income. 
(a)  In  General. — Part  VI  of  subchapter  Q 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  other  limitations)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  1348.  Fifty-Percent  Maximum  Rate  on 
Earned  Income. 
■  (a)    General   Rule. — If   for   any   taxable 
year  an  individual  has  earned  taxable  Income 
which  exceeds  the  amount  of  taxable  Income 
specified  In  paragraph  (1),  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  1  for  such  year  shall,  unless  the 
taxpayer  chooses  the  benefits  of  part  I   (re- 
lating to  Income  averaging) ,  be  the  sum  of — 
"(1)   the  tsuc  Imposed  by  section  1  on  the 
lowest  amount  of  taxable  income  on  which 
the  rate  of  lax  under  section  1  exceeds  60 
percent. 

"(2)  50  percent  of  the  timount  by  which 
his  earned  taxable  income  exceeds  the  lowest 
amount  of  taxable  income  on  which  the  rate 
of  tax  under  section  1  exceeds  50  percent, 
and 

•'(3)  the  excess  of  the  tax  computed  un- 
der section  1  without  regard  to  this  section 
over  the  tax  so  computed  with  reference 
solely  to  his  earned  taxable  income. 
In  applvlng  this  subsection  to  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1970,  and  before 
January  1,  1972,  ^60  percent'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  50  percent'  each  place  It  ap- 
pears in  paragraphs   (1)    and   (2). 

•'(b)  DEFiNirioNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

'(1)  Earned  income. — The  term  'earned 
Income'  means  any  income  which  is  earned 
income  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)  (2)  (CI  or  section  911(b),  except  that  such 
term  does  not  include  any  distribution  to 
which  section  72(m)(5),  72(n),  402(a)(2), 
or  403(a)  (2)  (A)  applies  or  any  deferred  com- 
pensation within  the  meaning  of  section  404. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  deferred  com- 
pensation does  not  Include  any  amount  re- 
ceived before  the  end  of  the  taxable  year 
following  the  first  taxable  year  of  the  re- 
cipient in  which  his  right  to  receive  such 
amount  Is  not  subject  to  a  substantial  risk 
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"Table  7 — If  the  payroll  period  wltli.  respect  to  an  employee  is  ANNUAL 
(a;    Single  Person — Including  Head  of  HouBeliold: 

The  amount  of  Income  tax  to  be  withheld 
shall  be : 


"If  the  amount  of  wages  Is: 

Not  over  $1.000 

Over  »1,000  but  not  over  $2,000 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $3,000 

Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $6,000 

Over  $5,000  but  not  over  $9,500 

Over  $9,500  but  not  over  $11,500 

Over   $11,500 

"(b)  Married  Person; 

"If  the  amount  of  wages  Is: 

Not  over  $1,000 

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $2,000 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $6,000 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $9,500 

Over  $9,500  but  not  over  $16,000 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $23,000 

Over   $23,000 


14%  of  excess  over  $1,000. 
$140  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $2,000. 
$310  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $3,000. 
$690  plus  20%  of  excess  over  $6,000. 
$1,590  plus  21%  of  excess  over  $9,600. 
$2,010  plus  23%  of  excess  over  $11,500. 

The  amount  of  Income  tax  to  be  withheld 
shall  be : 
0. 

14%  of  excess  over  $1,000. 
$140  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $2,000. 
$690  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $6,000. 
$1,310  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $9,600. 
$2,356  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $15,000. 
$4,116  plus  27%  of  excess  over  $23,000. 


"Table  8. — If  the  payroll  period  with  respect  to  an  employee  Is  a  DAILY  payroll  period 

or  a  mlsceUaneouB  payroll  period 
(a)   SlnglePerson — Including  Head  of  Hoxuehold: 


"If    the   amount    of    wages    divided    by    the 
number  of  days  in  the  payroll  period  is: 

Not   over   $2.70 

Over  $2.70  but  not  over  $5.50 

Over  $5.50  but  not  over  $8.20 

Over  $8.20  but  not  over  $13.70 

Over  $13.70  but  not  over  $26.00 

Over  $26.00  but  not  over  $31.50 

Over    $31.50 

"(b!    Married  Person: 
"If    the    amount   of    wages   divided    by    the 
number  of  days  in  the  payroll  period  Is: 

Not  over  $2.70 

Over  $2.70  but  not  over  $5.50 

Over  $5.50  but  not  over  $13.70 

Over  $13.70  but  not  over  $26.00 

Over  $26.00  but  not  over  $41.10 

Over  $41.10  but  not  over  $63.00 

Over    $63.00 


The  amount  of  Income  tax  to  be  withheld 
shall  be: 
0. 

14%  of  excess  over  $2.70. 
$0.39  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $5.50. 
$0.85  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $8.20. 
$1.90  plus  20%  of  excess  over  $13.70. 
$4.36  plus  21%  of  excess  over  $26.00. 
$6.51  plus  23%  of  excess  over  $31.50. 

The  amount  of  Income  tax  to  be  withheld 
shall  be: 
0. 

14%  of  excess  over  $2.70. 
$0.39  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $5.50. 
$1.62  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $13.70. 
$3.59  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $26.00. 
$6.46  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $41.10. 
$11.28  plus  27%  of  excess  over  $63.00." 


(  b)  Percentage  Method  of  WrrHHOUJiNC. — 
( 1)  Wages  PAm  before  jult  i,  1970. — Effec- 
tive with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  and  before  July  1,  1970,  the  table 
contained  In  section  3402(b)  (1)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Percentage  Method  Withholding  Table 

-4motmt  of  one 
withholding 
exemption : 

$11.50 

23.00 

25.00 

50.00 

150.00 

300.00 

600.00 


I 


"Payroll  period 

Weekly 

Biweekly 

Semimonthly 

Monthly    , .  _' 

Quarterly    

Semiannual   

Annual    

Dally  or  miscellaneous   (per  day  of 
such  period) 1.60." 

I  2)  Wages  PAID  IN  1970  and  1971. — Effective 
wuh  respect  to  wages  paid  after  June  30, 
1970,  and  before  January  1,  1972,  the  table 
contained  in  section  3402(b)(1)  is  amended 
•.II  read  ai  follows: 

■Percentage  Method  Withholding  Table 

I  Amount  of  one 

withholding 

"Payroll  period  exemption: 

Weekly     .      $12.50 

B:weekly 25.00 

Semlmonthlv 27.10 

Monthly    - .'- 54.20 

Quarterly    162.50 

Semiannual   325.00 

.Annual    650.00 

Daily  or  miscellaneous   (per  day  of 

such  period) 1.80." 

( 3  )  Wages  paid  dt;ring  1972. — Effective  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  during  1972,  the  table 
contained  in  .section  3402(b)(1)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foiio-.vs: 


"Percentage    Method    Withholding    Table 

Amount 
of  one 
withholding 
"Payroll  period  exemption: 

Weekly $13.50 

Biweekly 26.  90 

Semimonthly   29.20 

Monthly 58.30 

Quarterly 175.00 

Semiannual    350.00 

Annual 700.00 

Daily  or  miscellaneous   (per  day  of 

such    period) 1.90.' 

(4)  Wages  paid  after  1972. — Effective  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  after  1972,  the  table 
contained  in  section  3402(b)  (1)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Percentage    Method    Withholding    Table 

Amount 

of  one 

withholding 

exemption: 

"Payroll  period 

Weekly $14.40 

Biweekly    28.80 

Semimonthly   31.30 

Monthly 62.50 

Quarterly 187.50 

Semiannual    375.00 

Annual 750.00 

Daily  or  miscellaneous   (per  day  of 
such   period) 1 2.10." 

(c)  Wage  Bracket  WrrHHouiiNG.— Section 
3402(c)  (relating  to  wage  bracket  withhold- 
ing) is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  At  the  election  of  the  employer  with 
respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages  paid  to 
such  employee  a  tax  (In  lieu  of  the  tax  re- 


quired to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under 
subsection  (a) )  determined  in  accordance 
with  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (6),", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (61  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(61  In  the  case  of  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  the  amount  deducted  and 
withheld  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  tables  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  In 
the  tables  so  prescribed,  tlie  iimounts  set 
forth  as  amounts  of  wages  and  amounts  of 
Income  tax  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  table  7 
contained  in  paragraph  (li,  (2;,  (3),  (4),  or 
(5 1  (whichever  is  applicable)  of  subsection 
(a)  " 

(d)  .Alternative  Methods  of  Computing 
Amount  To  Be  Wtthheld. — Section  3402(h) 
(relating  to  withholding  on  basis  of  average 
wages)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Alternative  Methods  of  Computing 
Amount  To  Be  Withheld. — The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him.  authorize — 

"(1)  Withholding  on  basis  of  average 
wages. — An  employer — 

"(A)  to  estimate  the  wages  which  will  be 
paid  to  any  employee  in  any  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year, 

"(B)  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  de- 
ducted and  withheld  upon  each  payment  of 
wages  to  such  employee  during  such  quarter 
as  If  the  appropriate  average  of  the  wages 
so  estimated  constituted  the  actual  wages 
paid,  and 

"(C)  to  deduct  and  withhold  upon  any 
payment  of  wages  to  such  employee  diu-lnc 
such  quarter  (and,  In  the  case  of  tips  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (k),  within  30  days 
thereafter)  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  adjust  the  amount  actually  deducted 
and  withheld  upon  the  wages  of  such  em- 
ployee during  such  quarter  to  the  amount 
required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  dur- 
ing such  quarter  without  regard  to  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Withholding  on  basis  of  annual- 
ized WAGES. — .'in  employer  to  determine  the 
amount  of  tax  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
upon  a  payment  of  wages  to  an  employee  for 
a  payroll  period  by — 

"(A)  multiplying  the  amount  of  an  em- 
ployee's wages  for  a  payroll  period  by  the 
number  of  such  payroll  periods  in  the  cal- 
endar   year, 

"(B)  determining  the  amount  of  tax 
which  would  be  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  upon  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (h)  if  such  amount 
constituted  the  actual  wages  for  the  calen- 
dar year  and  the  pavToU  period  of  the  em- 
ployee were  an  annual  pavToll  period,  and 

"(C)  dividing  the  amount  of  tax  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (B)  by  the  num- 
ber of  payroll  periods  (described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A))    In  the  calendar  year. 

"(3)  Withholding  on  basis  on  cumula- 
tive WAGES. — An  employer,  in  the  case  of 
any  employee  who  requests  to  have  the 
amotmt  of  tax  to  be  withheld  from  his 
wages  computed  on  the  basis  of  his  cumula- 
tive wages,  to^ 

"(A)  add  the  amount  of  the  wages  to  be 
paid  to  the  employee  for  the  payroll  period 
to  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the 
employer  to  the  employee  during  the  calendar 
year. 

"(B)  divide  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages 
computed  imder  subparagraph  (A)  by  the 
number  of  payroll  periods  to  which  such  ag- 
gregate amount  of  wages  relates. 

"(C)  compute  the  total  amount  of  tax  that 
would  have  been  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  subsection  ( a )  if  the  average 
amount  of  wages  (as  computed  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  )  had  been  paid  to  the  em- 
ployee for  the  number  of  payroll  periods  to 
which  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages  1  com- 
puted under  subparagraph  (A)  )  relates. 
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•iDi  determine  :ne  excess.  If  any.  of  the 
amount  of  tax  computed  under  subparagraph 
iCi  over  the  tot*J  amount  uf  tax  deducted 
and  withheld  by  the  employer  from  wages 
paid  to  the  employee  during  the  calendar 
year,  and 

■  lEi  deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
I A  1  to  the  employee  an  amount  equal  to 
the  excess  i  if  any  i  computed  under  subpara- 
graph   D  I 

■i4i  OTHia  MrrHODS  -An  employer  t^i  de- 
termine the  amount  of  tax  to  be  ded  i>:ted 
and  withheld  up>.n  the  wa^es  p«ild  to  an  em- 
ployee Dy  any  jther  meth'jd  which  win  re- 
quire the  employer  to  deduct  and  wlfnhoid 
upon  such  wages  substantially  the  same 
amount  as  would  oe  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  by  applying  subsection  lai  or 
to.  either  W.th  respect  to  a  payr'jil  pexli-d 
or  with  respect  to  the  entire  taxable  year 

(ei  WrrHHOLOtJro  Aixowajrcxa  Basks  on 
Itsmizxo  DroDcnoies. — Section  3403 1  mj  i  re- 
lating to  withholding  allowances  based  on 
Itemized  deductions  m  the  case  of  income 
tax  collected  at  source*   Is  amended. 

il)  by  redesignating  para*{r!»ph  laiiCi  as 
paragraph   i  2  i    O      and 

13)  by  amending  that  portion  of  such  sec- 
tion a6  precedes  p.iragraph  2  iD)  (as  re- 
deslgrtatedi    •<••  rertd  as  rolluws 

"(trtrWrrHKOLDLNG  AlXOWANC«S  Baskd  on 
iTtMKID  ZJKDVCnOMS. — 

"(1)  OxNKaAi.  RXTLM. — An  employee  shall  be 
entitled  to  withholding  allowances  under  thU 
subsection  with  respect  to  a  payment  of 
wages  In  a  number  equal  to  the  number 
UetermUifd  by  dividing  by  *750  vhe  excess 
of— 

"(A)  his  estimated  Itemized  deductions, 
over 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  his 
estimated  wai<es 

For  purposes  of  this  'iuosec'i'in.  a  fractional 
number  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  un- 
less It  ami.'unts  to  one-half  or  more,  in  which 
case  It  shall  be  Increased  to   1 

■•(3)  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  sub.sectlon — 

■■(.A)  EaTiMATiD  mMtzxD  orDDcnoNS — The 
term  estimated  itemized  deductions'  means 
the  aggregate  amount  which  he  reasonably 
expe<  to  '. ;..  oe  a;i.''*ao;e  .-vs  deduc'iuos  under 
chapter  1  i  other  than  the  deductions  re- 
ferred to  in  sections  141  and  151  and  other 
than  the  deductions  required  to  be  taken 
Into  account  In  determining  adjusted  gross 
incume  ;;nder  se\.'tiou  62  '.••r  t.:e  est.niatlon 
year  In  no  case  shall  such  aggregate  amount 
be  i^reater  than  the  sum  of  il)  the  amount 
of  such  deductions  lOr  the  amount  of  the 
standard  deduction!  reflected  in  his  return 
of  tax  under  subtitle  A  for  the  taxab'.e  year 
prece<:ir;.^  t.  e  s«t;ni.i:.',;i  ytjar  and  Hi  the 
a:noiint  of  his  determinable  additional  de- 
ductions (or  the  estimation  year 

'iBi  Estimated  wages  The  terra  'esti- 
mated wages'  means  the  aggregate  amount 
which  he  reasonably  expects  wlU  constitute 
wages  for  the  estlmatlun  year 

"(C)  Detxrmi.'sablx  .mjdittonal  deduc- 
tions -  The  term  determinable  additional 
deductions'  means  thise  es-.lmated  itemized 
deductlon.^  which  1 1 '  are  in  excess  of  the  de- 
ductU  n'.  referred  t.>  in  su'jpa.-agraph  lA) 
1  .)r  the  standard  deduction  i  re:Tec'ed  on  his 
return  of  tax  under  subtitle  A  fcr  the  tax- 
able \ear  preceding  the  estimation  year,  and 
1 11 1  are  demonstrably  attributable  to  an 
Identifiable  event  during  the  estimation  yeeir 
or  the  preceding  taxable  year  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  expef^ted  to  caure  an  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  such  deductluns  on  the  return 
of  tax  under  subtitle  A  for  the  estimation 
year  ■ 

ifi  Emitoyses  Inctjiuiinc  No  Income  Tax 
LlABiLirr 

(1)  In  geneeal — Section  3402  (relating  to 


income  •  \x  collected  at  source)  Is  amended 
ny  idding  .'it  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsectli.n 

ni  Employees  lNcr«BiNO  No  Income  Tax 
Li.*aiLrrY  Notwl'hstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  iecllon.  an  employer  shall  not 
be  required  i<j  deduct  and  withhold  any  tax 
under  this  chapter  up.^n  a  payment  of  wages 
to  an  employee  if  there  is  in  effect  with  r'*- 
spect  to  such  payment  a  withholding  ex- 
emption certiScate  iin  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  other  luii.  rmailon  as  the  Sec- 
re'ary  .  r  his  delegate  niay  pre.-.crlbei  fur- 
nished til  the  empl.yer  by  the  employee  cer- 
tifying that   tlie  employee 

1  i  incurred  no  ;iab.llty  :or  Income  tax 
imposed  under  subtitle  A  for  his  preceding 
taxable  year,  ind 

'  I  Ji  antlclpa.es  that  he  will  incur  no  lia- 
bility for  income  tax  impoaed  under  subtitle 
A  for  his  current  tax.ible  year 
rhe  Sei'retary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  regula- 
:.uns  provide  :ar  the  coordlnatu  n  of  the  pro- 
visiot:H  of  this  subsection  with  the  provisions 
of  aubsect.on  >  f  i .  " 

i2i  CoNroRMiNG  AMENDMENT — The  flrst 
sentence  of  section  ^^U61  'relating  to  receipts 
for  employees)  is  .imended  by  striking  out 
under  section  '540'J  If"  and  inserting  "under 
secticn  3402  determined  without  regard  to 
subsection  i  n  i  i   If" 

41  Extension  of  WrrHHOLDlNC  to  P\y- 
ME.NTS  OTHER  Tha.n  Waoes  — Section  3402 
rflatmg  to  income  t.ix  collected  at  source i 
.s  .imended  bv  iddlng  after  subsection  ml 
i  added  by  ■subsection  ifi  i  the  following  new 
subsections 

"^o}  Extension  of  WrrHnnLDiNO  to  Ceb- 
TAIN  Payments  Other  Tiian  Wages  — 

'  I  I  Genekai.  HtLE  For  purposes  of  this 
chapter  i  -nd  so  much  of  subtitle  P  as  relates 
to  this  chapter — 

"I. A I  any  supplemental  unemployment 
"Limpeiisatlon  benellt  paid  to  an  individual, 
and 

'i  8)  axiy  payment  of  an  annuity  to  an  in- 
dividual. If  at  the  time  the  pav  nient  Is  made 
.1  request  that  such  annuity  be  subject  to 
withholding  under  this  chapter  is  In  effect. 
shall  be  treated  as  If  it  were  a  payment  of 
wages  by  an  employer  to  an  employee  for  a 
prtyroll  period 

"i2i   DcFi.NmoNs     ■ 

'  .\l  SUHl'LE.MtNTAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION BENEtrrs  —  For  purposes  of  para- 
graph 'li,  the  term  'supplemental  unem- 
ployment, c -inipensatlon  benefits  means 
amounts  wnlch  .ire  paid  to  an  empioyee. 
pursuant  to  a  plan  to  which  the  employer  Is 
a  party,  be.au.se  of  an  employee's  Involun- 
tary »eparatloa  from  employment  (whether 
or  not  iuch  separation  is  temporary  i,  result- 
ing directly  from  a  reduction  in  force,  the 
discontinuance  of  a  plant  or  operation,  or 
other  similar  conditions,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent such  benefl-s  are  Includible  in  the  em- 
ployee s  gross  income. 

"(Hi  .\NNtnTY  -  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, ttie  term  '.innulty'  means  iiny 
amount  paid  to  an  individual  as  a  pension 
or  annuity,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
amount  Is  includible  In  the  gross  income  of 
suLh  individual. 

"i3)  Request  for  wrrHHOLDiNO.^A  re- 
quest that  an  annuity  be  subject  to  •with- 
holding under  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
by  the  payee  In  writing  to  the  person  m.Uc- 
ing  the  annuity  payments,  shnll  be  accom- 
panied by  a  wlthiiolding  exemption  certltl- 
cate,  executed  m  accord."»nce  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (fl(2>.  and  shall 
talte  effec:  as  provided  in  subsection  (f)i3) 
Such  a  request  may  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  ifU4).  be  termi- 
nated by  furnishing  to  the  person  mailing  the 
payments  a  written  statement  of  termina- 
tion which  shall  be  treated  as  a  withholding 
exemption  certificate  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (f)  (3)  (B) 


"pi  Voluntary  Withholding  .\gree- 
MENTS  -The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  .s 
authorized  by  regulations  to  orovide  :.  r 
withholding — 

(li  from  remuneration  for  s<.T!ces  per- 
formed by  an  employe*  for  his  employer 
which  .without  regard  to  this  subsection i 
does  not  oonaiitute  wagee.  and 

"i3i  from  any  other  t>-pe  of  payment  wi-h 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate  nnds  that  withholding  would  be  appro- 
priate under  the  provisions  oX  this  chap>r. 
If  the  employer  and  the  employee,  or  m  •.he 
Ciise  of  any  other  type  of  paj-ment  the  per- 
son making  and  the  person  receiving  t;-.e 
pa\-ment.  agree  to  such  withholding.  SuCi 
agreement  snail  be  made  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  provide.  For  purposes  of  tnih 
chapter  (and  so  much  of  subutle  F  as  relatec 
to  this  chapter)  remuneration  or  other  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  which  such  .ugree- 
meut  Is  made  shall  be  treated  as  If  they  were 
wagee  paid  by  an  employer  to  an  emplovee 
to  the  extent  that  such  remuneration  is  i)ald 
or  other  payments  are  made  during  the  pe- 
riod for  which  the  agreement  is  In  effect 

(h)  ErrrcTU'E  Dates — 

(li  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(aj,  (b».  (Ci.  td).  and  lei  shall  applv  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  aXter  bect-n- 
ber  31.   1969 

'  2 1  The  .imendment  made  by  subsecioa 
(f)  .ipplles  to  wages  paid  after  April  30.  1970. 

(3)  Subsection  loi  of  section  3402  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  added  by 
subsection  igi  of  this  subsection,  shall  ap- 
ply  to  pavnients  made  after  December  il, 
1970.  Subsection  ip)  of  such  section  3402! 
added  by  subsection  igi  of  this  section,  shall 
.ipply  to  payments  made  after  June  30,  lu70. 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Subtitle    .\ — Miscellaneous    Income    rAX 
Provisions 
Sec     1101     Exru-sioN    of    Additional   Living 
Expenses. 
i  .1 1    Exclusion   of  Additional   Living   Ex- 
penses -  Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1    relating  10  Items  speclflcally  excluded  from 
gnxss   income )    is  amended   by   renumberm? 
.section  123  as  124.  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 122  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.   123.  .\mounts  Recei\'ed  Under  Insue- 

A.NCf:      CONtRAl-TS       FOR      CERTAIN 

Living   E.\fEN.sEs 

'•'a)  General  Rule  —In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual Whose  principal  residence  Is  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  Sre,  storm,  or  other 
casualty,  or  who  is  denied  access  to  his  prin- 
cipal residence  by  governmental  authorities 
because  of  the  occurrence  or  thn^at  of  occur- 
rence of  sjch  .1  casualty,  gross  Income  does 
not  Include  amounts  received  by  such  Indi- 
vidual under  .m  insurance  contract  which 
are  paid  to  compensate  or  reimburse  such  In- 
dividual for  living  expenses  Incurred  for  him- 
self and  members  of  his  household  resulting 
from  tlie  loss  of  use  or  occupancy  of  such 
residence. 

"(bl  LiMrTATioN. — Subsection  (a)  shall  ap- 
ply to  .amounts  received  by  the  t-txpayer  for 
living  expenses  Incurred  during  .uiy  period 
only  *o  the  extent  the  amounts  received  do 
not  exceed  the  amount  bv  which — 

"il)  the  actual  Uvini;  e.^cpens'-s  incurred 
during  such  f>erlod  for  himself  und  nien.ber.s 
of  his  household  resulting  from  the  los-s  f 
use  or  occupancy  of  their  residence,  exceed 

"i2)  the  normal  living  expenses  which 
would  have  been  incurred  for  himself  .ind 
members  of  his  household  during  such 
pei'od" 

ibi  Conforming  .Amendme.nt. — The  table 
of  .sections  for  such  p«rt  III  is  amended  i)y 
Ftrlklng  out  the  last  item  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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"Sec.  123.  Amounts    received    under    insur- 
ance contracts  for  certain  living 
expenses. 
"Sec.  124.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

lO  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  amounts  received  on  or  after  January  1. 
1969. 

Sec.  902.  Deductibility    of   Treble    Damage 
Payments,  Pines  and  PeWaltixs, 
Etc. 
in\    Pines    and    Penalties:    Trkblb   Dam- 
age Payments.  -Section  162  (relating  to  de- 
duction  of    trade   or    business   expenses  I    Is 
iunended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)   as 
subsection   c  h ) ,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section lei  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  Pines  and  Penalties. — No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  tine  or  similar  penalty  paid  to  a  govern- 
ment for  the  violation  of  any  law. 

"(g)  Treble  Damage  Payments  Under  the 
ANTITRUST  Laws.— If  In  a  criminal  proceeding 
a  taxpayer  is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  or  his  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo 
contendere  to  an  Indictment  or  Information 
charging  such  a  violation  Is  entered  or  ac- 
cepted in  such  a  proceeding,  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for 
two-thirds  oi  any  amount  paid  or  incurred — 
"ill  on  itny  judgment  for  damages  en- 
tered against  the  taxpayer  under  section  4 
of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  supplement 
existing  laws  again.st  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved October  15.  1914  (commonly  known 
.IS  the  Clayton  Act  > .  on  account  of  such  vio- 
lation or  any  related  violation  of  the  antl- 
trtist  laws  which  occurred  prior  to  the  date 
of  final  judgment  of  such  conviction,  or 

"(2)  in  settlement  of  any  action  brought 
under  .such  section  4  nn  account  of  such  vio- 
lation or  related  violation. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  ■with 
respect  to  any  conviction  or  plea  before  Jan- 
u.vry  1.  1970.  or  to  any  conviction  or  plea  on 
or  after  such  date  in  a  new  trial  following  an 
appeal  of  a  conviction  before  such  date." 

(b)  Bribes  and  Illegal  Kickbacks. — Sec- 
tion 162ICI  (relating  to  improper  payments 
to  certain  government  officials  or  employees) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(CI  Bribes  and  Illegal  Kickbacks. — 
"(1»  Illegal  payments  to  government 
OFFICIALS  oa  EMPLOYEES. — No  deductlon  shall 
be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  pay- 
ment made,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  an  offi- 
cial or  employee  of  any  government,  or  of 
any  agency  or  msiumentallty  of  any  govern- 
ment, if  the  payment  constitutes  an  Illegal 
bribe  or  kickback  or.  if  the  payment  Is  to  an 
official  or  employee  of  a  foreign  government, 
the  payment  would  be  unlawful  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  If  such  laws  were 
applicable  to  such  payment  and  to  such  of- 
iicial  or  employee.  The  burden  of  proof  In 
respect  of  the  issue,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
jKiragraph.  as  to  whether  a  payment  consti- 
tutes an  Illegal  bribe  or  kickback  (or  would 
be  unlawful  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States)  shall  be  upon  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  to  the  same  extent  as  he  bears  the 
burden  of  proof  under  section  7454  (concern- 
lug  the  burden  of  proof  when  the  Issue  re- 
lates to  fraud  I. 

"(2)  Other  bribes  op.  kickbacks. — If  In  a 
criminal  proceeding  a  taxpayer  Is  convicted 
of  making  a  payment  (other  than  a  pay- 
ment described  in  paragraph  (1))  which  is 
an  llle>gal  bribe  or  kickback,  or  his  plea  of 
guilty  or  nolo  contendere  to  an  Indictment 
or  information  charging  the  making  of  such 
a  payment  is  entered  or  accepted  In  such  a 
proceeding,  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  on  account  of  such 
payment  or  any  related  payment  made  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  final  Judgment  In  such 
proceeding. 

" (3 )  Statute  of  limit ations. — If  a  taxpay- 
er claimed  a  deduction  for  a  payment  de- 


scribed In  paragraph  (2)  which  is  disallowed 
because  of  a  final  Judgment  entered  after 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
deduction  was  claimed,  and  If  the  proceed- 
ing was  based  on  an  Indictment  returned 
or  an  Information  filed  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  for  the  assessment  of  any 
deficiency  for  such  taxable  year,  the  period 
for  the  assessment  of  any  deficiency  attribut- 
able to  the  deduction  of  such  payment  shall 
not  expire  prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  such  final  Judgment,  and 
such  deficiency  may  be  assessed  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  one-year  period  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  any  other  law 
or  rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise  pre- 
vent such  assessment." 

(c)  Effective  Dates. — Section  162(f)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added 
by  subsection  (a) )  shall  apply  to  all  taxable 
years  to  which  such  Code  applies.  Section 
162(g)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a) )  shall  apply  with  respect  to  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  after  December  31,  1969. 
Section  162(c)  (1)  of  such  Code  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (b) )  shall  apply  to  all  taxable 
years  to  which  such  Code  applies.  Sections 
162(c)  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  Code  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (b)  )  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  payments  made  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
Sec.  903.  Accrued  'Vacation  Pat. 

Section  97  of  the  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Jan- 
uary 1,  1969"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"January  1,  1971". 

Sec.  904.  Deduction  of  Recoveeies  of  Anti- 
trust Damages,  Etc. 
(a)  Deduction  Allowed. — Part  VI  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Itemized 
deductions  for  individuals  and  corporations) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  185  (as 
added  by  section  705  of  this  Act)  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  186.  Recoveries  of  Damages  for  Anti- 
trust Violations,  Etc. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — If  a  com- 
pensatory amount  which  is  Included  In  gross 
Income  is  received  or  accrued  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  a  compensable  Injury,  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  compensatory 
amount,  or 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  unrecovered  losses 
sustained  as  result  of  such  compensable  in- 
Jury. 

"(b)  Compensable  Injury. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'compensable  injury' 
means — 

"(1)  Injuries  sustained  as  a  result  of  an  In- 
fringement of  a  patent  Issued  by  the  United 
States, 

"(2)  Injuries  sustained  as  a  result  of  :>. 
breach  of  contract  or  a  breach  of  fiduciary 
duty  or  relationship,  or 

"(3)  Injuries  sustained  in  business,  or  to 
property,  by  reason  of  any  conduct  forbidden 
in  the  antitrust  laws  for  which  a  civil  action 
may  be  brought  under  section  4  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  October  15, 
1914  (commonly  known  as  the  Clayton  Act). 

"(c)  Compensatory  AMOtiNT. — For  pur- 
p>ose8  of  this  section,  the  term  'compensatory 
amount'  means  the  amount  received  or  ac- 
crued during  the  taxable  year  as  damages  as 
a  result  of  an  award  In,  or  In  settlement  of,  a 
civil  action  for  recovery  for  a  compensable 
injury,  reduced  by  any  amounts  paid  or  In- 
curred In  the  taxable  year  In  securing  such 
award  or  settlement. 

"(d)   Unrecovered  Losses. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  amount  of  any  unrecovered  loss 
sustained  as  a  result  of  any  compensable  In- 
jury Is — 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  the  net 
operating  losses    (as  determined  under  sec- 


tion 172)  for  each  taxable  year  in  whole  or 
In  part  ■within  the  injury  period,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  net  operating  losses  are  at- 
tributable to  such  compensable  injury,  re- 
duced by 

"iB)    the  sum  ol — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  net  operating 
losses  described  in  subparagraph  lA)  which 
were  allowed  for  any  prior  taxable  year  as 
a  deduction  under  section  172  as  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryback  or  carryover  to  such 
taxable  year,  and 

"111)  the  amounts  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  prior  taxable 
year  for  prior  recoveries  of  compensatory 
amounts  for  such  compensable  Injury. 

"i2)  Injury  period — For  purposes  of  par- 
agraph (1),  the  injury  period  is — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  any  infringement  of 
a  patent,  the  perlixl  in  which  such  Infringe- 
ment occurred. 

"iBi  with  respect  to  a  breawjh  of  contract 
or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  or  relationship, 
the  period  during  which  amounts  would  have 
been  received  or  accrued  but  for  the  breach 
o!  contract  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  or 
relationship,  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  injuries  sustained  by 
reason  of  any  conduct  forbidden  in  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  period  in  which  such  injuries 
were  sustained. 

"(3)  Net  operatinq  losses  attributable  to 
COMPENSABLE  iNJDKiES.— For  puTposes  Of  par- 
agraph 1 1  )  — 

"(Ai  a  net  operating  loss  for  £iny  taxable 
year  shall  be  treated  as  attributable  to  a 
compensable  Injury  to  the  extent  of  the 
compensable  Injury  sustained  during  such 
taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  if  only  a  portion  of  a  net  operating 
loss  for  any  taxable  year  Is  attributable  to  a 
compensable  Injury,  such  portion  shall  (In 
applying  section  172  for  purposes  of  this 
section)  be  considered  to  be  a  separate  net 
operating  loss  for  such  year  to  be  applied 
after  the  other  portion  of  such  net  operating 
loss. 

"(e)  Effect  on  Net  Opebattng  Loss  Carry- 
overs.— If  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  a 
compensatory  amount  Is  received  or  accrued 
any  portion  of  a  net  operating  loss  carryover 
to  such  year  is  attributable  to  the  compen- 
sable Injury  for  which  such  amount  Is  re- 
ceived or  accrued,  such  portion  of  such  net 
operating  loss  carryover  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to — 

"ill  the  deduction  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  compensatory 
amount,  reduced  by 

"'2)  any  portion  of  the  tinrecovered  losses 
sustained  as  a  result  of  the  compensable  In- 
jury with  respect  to  which  the  period  for 
carryover  under  section  172  has  expired." 

(bl  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  'VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.   186.  Recoveries  of  Damages  for  Anti- 
trust Violations.  Etc." 
( c  I     EFFE(mvE    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1968. 
Sec.    905.    Corporations    Using    Appreciated 
Property  To  Redeem  Theib  Own 
Stock. 
(a)   General  Rtile. — Section  311   (relating 
to  taxability  of  corporation  on  distribution) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Appreciated  F>ROPEEtrr  Used  To  Rk- 
DEEM  Stock. — 

"(1)  In  General. — If — 
"(A)  a  corporation  distributes  property 
(other  than  an  obligation  of  such  corpora- 
tion) to  a  shareholder  in  a  redemption  (to 
which  subpart  A  applies)  of  part  or  all  of 
his  stock  In  such  corporation,  and 

"(B)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty exceeds  its  adjxisted  basis  (In  the  hands 
of  the  distributing  corporation). 
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then  gain  shall  be  recognized  to  the  distrib- 
uting otjrporation  in  an  amount  equal  to 
such  excess  as  if  the  property  distributed 
had  been  sold  at  the  time  of  the  distribution 
Subsections  <bi  and  ici  shall  not  apply  to 
any  dlstrlbutlcn  to  which  this  subsection 
applies 

"lai  EXCIPT10N3  AND  i.iMrTATioNS  Para- 
graph  i  1 )    shall  not  apply  to — 

lAi  a  distribution  m  complete  redemp- 
tion of  all  of  the  stock  of  a  shareholder  who 
at  all  times  wlttiln  the  12-month  per.od 
ending  on  the  date  of  such  distribution 
owns  at  least  10  percent  m  value  of  the  oii'- 
standlng  3tr>cli  of  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion, but  only  If  the  redemption  quailfiei 
under  section  30aibi(3)  'determined  with- 
out the  application  of  section  30aicii2) 
I  A  I  i  U )  I  : 

"iBl  a  distribution  of  stock  or  an  obli- 
gation of  a  corporation — 

"ill  which  Is  engaged  In  at  least  one  trade 
or  business. 

■•,111  which  has  nor  received  property  cvn- 
BtUuting  a  substantial  part  of  its  assets  from 
the  distributing  corporation,  'n  a  transac- 
tion Ti  which  section  351  applied  or  as  a  con- 
tribution to  capital  within  the  i-vear  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  distribution,  and 

"(llUat  least  50  percent  !n  •  alue  of  the 
aut»t,\j>.Ling  s'ocii  of  which  U  jwned  by  the 
distributing  corporation  at  any  time  wunin 
the  9-year  period  ending  one  year  before  the 
date  cf  the  distribution: 

"tCi  a  distribution  before  December  1.  1974, 
ot  s.ock  ot  a  corp, ration  substantially  all  of 
the  assets  of  which  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion I  or  a  corporation  which  Is  a  member  of 
the  =ame  affllated  group  i  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1504'aii  a,s  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion) held  on  November  30  1969.  if  such  as- 
sets constitute  a  trade  or  business  which  has 
been  actively  conducted  throughout  the  one- 
vear  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  dis- 
tribution 

••'Di  a  distribution  of  stock  or  securities 
pursuant  ro  the  terms  of  a  final  Judgment 
rendered  bv  a  court  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tributing corporation  In  a  court  proceeding 
under  the  Sherman  Act  1 26  Stat.  209;  15 
use  1-7 1  or  the  Clayton  Act  '38  Stat  730; 
15  use  12-271.  or  both,  to  which  the 
United  Staes  Is  a  party,  but  only  if  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  stock  or  securities  in  re- 
demption cf  the  distributing  corporation's 
stock  IS  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
ludgment; 

'El  a  distribution  to  the  eittent  that  sec- 
tion 303;  a  1  i  relating  to  distributions  In  re- 
demption of  stock  to  pay  death  taxes)  ap- 
plies to  such  distribution; 

•iPi  a  distribution  to  a  private  foundation 
in  redemption  of  stock  which  Is  described  In 
■section  537i  bi  I  2)   iA(   and  'Bi;  and 

■iGi    a    distribution    by   a    corpor:itlon    to 

whlcn    par-    I   L«f  subchapter  M   (relating  to 

regu.ated  investment  companies  i    applies,  if 

such    distribution    is    in    redemption    of    its 

stock  upon  the  demand  of  the  .shareholder  ■ 

bi    CoNroRMiNG  Amendments  — 

(1(    Section  311' ai   is  amended  by  striking 

out  "subsections  ibi   and  '  c  i  "  and  inserting 

la    Ueu    thereof     subsections     bi,    (ci     and 

di" 

(2)  SecUon  301(b)  '  1)  iB)  (111 .  301idM2) 
(B).  and  313(Cm3'  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  subsecUon  'bi  or  icC  and  In- 
serting In  ;ieu  thereof  'subsection  (b).  (c). 
or  id)". 

(C)    "BwrzcrrrE  Datk. — 
(I)    Except  as  provided  In  paragrapiis  i2i 
and   1 31.  the  amendments  made  by  .subsec- 
tioos  I  a  I  and  i  b  i  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
distributions  alter  November  30.   1969 

I  2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
I  a)  and  '  b)  shall  not  apply  to  a  distribution 
before  April  1,  1970.  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of— 

(A)    a  written  contract  which  waa  binding 


on  the  distributing  corporation  on  November 
30,  1969.  and  at  all  times  thereafter  before 
the  distribution, 

iBi  an  oHer  by  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion before  December  1,  1969. 

iCi  an  offer  made  in  accordance  with  a 
reque.st  lor  a  ruling  hied  by  the  distributing 
corp<jration  with  the  Internal  Revenue  3er\'- 
i<e  before  December  1.  1<>69.  or 

Di  tui  offer  made  in  liccordance  with  a 
registration  statement  filed  with  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  (.Commission  before  De- 
cember 1.  laea 

For  purpc>6es  of  subpar  .graphs  (B).  (Ci.  and 
'  D)  an  offer  shall  be  treated  as  an  offer  only 
If  It  was  lu  writing  and  not  revocable  by  Its 
express  terms 

(3)  The  amendments  muae  by  subsections 
(ai  and  ib'  shall  not  apply  to  a  distribution 
by  a  corporation  of  speclilc  property  in  re- 
demption of  stock  outstanding  on  November 
30,  1969,  If    - 

(A)  every  holder  of  such  .stock  on  such 
dale  had  the  right  to  demand  redempMon 
of    his  stock   in   iuch   specltlc   property,   and 

iBi  the  corporation  had  such  specific 
property  on  hand  'in  such  date  in  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  redeem  all  of  such  stock 
For  purposes  •  f  the  preceding  sentence,  .stock 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  outstanding 
on  November  H).  1969  if  It  could  have  been 
acquired  on  such  date  through  the  exercise  of 
an  existing  right  of  conversion  contained  in 
other  itock  held  on  such  date 
Sec    906.  Reasonablf       .Xrci.-MULATioNs      bv 

CoRPORATtO.NiS. 

lai    Genmal  Rt'Lr   -Section  537  (relating 
to    reasonable     needs    of    the    buslm^ss)     Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 
"Sec     537    Reaso.nable    Needs   ■>»-   the    Brsi- 

NPSS 

la.  Ofnfrai.  Ri-iK  For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  t<?rm  reasonable  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness' includes — 

"(1)  the  reasonably  anticipated  needs  of 
the  business. 

"(2)  the  section  303  redemption  needs  of 
'he  business,  and 

"(3)  the  excess  business  holdings  redemp- 
tion needs  of  the  business. 

"(b)  SpEciAt.  Rules  —For  purposes  of  sub- 
section I  a)  — 

"ill  Section  ao3  redemption  needs  -The 
term  section  303  redemption  needs'  means. 
with  resp>ect  to  'he  taxable  year  of  the  cor- 
poration in  which  a  shareholder  of  the  cor- 
poration died  or  any  taxable  ye.ir  therafter. 
the  amount  needed  lor  reasonablv  antici- 
pated to  be  needed)  to  make  a  redemption  of 
stock  iniluded  In  the  lo-oss  e«tate  of  the 
decedent  (but  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
amount  ot  stock  to  which  section  3U3iai 
may  apply  i 

"(2)  Excess  business  holdlncs  redimp- 
TTON  NEEDS  —The  term  excess  business  hold- 
ngs  redemption  needs'  means,  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ol  the  corporation  ending 
alter  Mav  26.  1969.  the  amount  needed  i  or 
rea.sonablv  anticipated  to  be  neede*!  i  to  re- 
deem from  a  private  friundation  stock 
which-  - 

lAi  such  foundation  held  on  Mav  26. 
1969  I  or  which  was  received  by  such  founda- 
tion pursuant  to  a  will  or  irrevocable  trust 
to  which  section  4943ic)i5i    applies),   and 

"iBi  constituted  excess  Tiulness  holdings 
on  May  2H.  1969.  or  would  have  constituted 
excess  business  holdings  as  ot  -uch  date  if 
there  were  taken  into  .iccount  iD  stock  re- 
ceived pursuant  Uj  a  will  or  trust  deecribed 
in  subparagraph  lAi,  and  (ID  the  reduction 
in  the  total  outstanding  stock  of  the  corpora. 
•ion  wJikh  would  have  resulted  solely  from 
the  redemption  of  stock  held  by  the  prr.afe 
foundation, 

■13)  OBLICATION.S  incurred  to  make  RE- 
DEMPTIONS —In  applying  paragraphs  i  I)  and 
i2].  the  discharge  >!  any  obligation  incurred 
to    make    a    redemption    described    In    such 
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paragraphs  shall  be  treated  as  the  making  ol 
such  redemption 

l4)     .No      INFEP.ENcr     AS     TO     PRIOR     TAXaBIE 

YEARS.— The  application  of  thU  part  to  any 
taxable  year  before  the  first  Uxable  jear 
specified  in  paragraph  d)  or  (2)  shall"  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  distri- 
butions In  redemption  coming  within  the 
terms  of  such  paragraphs  were  subsequently 
mide   ' 

(b)  Eftective  DATE.—The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  ,a)  shall  apply  to  -hf. 
tax  Imposed  under  section  531  of  "the  iv- 
ternal  Revenue  Cixle  of  1954  with  res- pp.  • 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  May  26.   IM6? 

Sec    907.    lNStTR\NOE    COMPA.NIES 

I  a)  Special  Contingency  Reserves  Unler 
Group  Contracts  -- 

(1)  Intere.st  PAID. — Section  805(e)  (4)  re- 
latlng  to  Interest  paid  oi\  certain  re.servei) 
IS  amended  tn  read  as  follows 

1 4)  Interest  on  certain  special  con- 
tinoencv  reserves --Interest  for  the  taxable 
year  on  special  contingency  reserves  under 
contract.'^  of  group  term  life  Insurance  -  r 
group  health  and  accident  Insurance  whkh 
are  established  and  maintained  lor  the  p.-o- 
vislon  of  insurance  on  retired  lives,  for  prerr.- 
lum  stabilization,  or  for  a  combination 
thereof. 

1 2)  Rules  for  certain  contingency  re- 
serves Section  8101  c  i  relating  to  items 
t^iken  into  account  as  reserves)  is  amend.d 
by  insertlne  alter  paragrap.i  (5)  the  follcA- 
Ing  new  paragraph 

"1 6)  Special  contingency  re.ser.  es  unJer 
contracts  or  groiirj  term  "life  iiLsurance  or 
group  he.iith  and  iti-cident  insurance  whicii 
dj-e  established  and  maintained  for  the  pro- 
vision of  insurance  on  retired  lives.  lor  pre- 
mium  stabilization,  or  ftr  a  combination 
thereof  ■• 

(  b )    Certain  Distributions. — 
(  1  I    Exception  from  UEnNrriON  or  distrib- 
ution —Section  8l5if  I   I  relating  to  definition 
of  distribution  i  is  amended- 

'A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  l' 
paragraph  i  3 ) ; 

iB)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4i  .tnd  Inserting  in  Ilea  there- 
of  ';  or"; 

iC)  by  in.sertlng  after  paragraph  4)  -l.e 
following  new  paragraph 

"'5)  anv  distribution  alter  December  U. 
1968  of  the  stock  of  a  controlled  corporation 
to  w.nich  section  355  applies.  U  .such  distribu- 
tion Is  made  U)  a  corporation  which  immedi- 
ately after  the  distribution  is  the  owner  : 
all  of  the  stock  of  all  classes  of  both  the 
distributing  corporation  and  .such  controlled 
cirporatlon  and  if.  immediately  before  t(-.e 
distribution  the  distributing  corporation  h.^d 
been  the  iwner  ot  all  of  the  stock  of  all 
classes  ol  such  controlled  corporation  at  al! 
Umes  since  De-ember  31.  1957": 

iDi  by  striking  out  Neither  paragraph 
i3)  nor  paragraph  i4)  shall  vpplv"  m  the 
next  to  the  la-st  sentence  .md  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Paragraphs  (3).  i4i.  and  5i 
shall  not  apply";  and 

'E)  by  striking  out  'paragraphs  i3)  and 
i4)"  In  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  paragraphs  (3),  (4).  and  (51" 
(2)  Speci.^l  rule.— .Section  815  (relating 
to  distributions  to  siiareholdersi  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  stibs'vtlon ; 

ig)  Cert.«in  Distributions  Related  to 
Former  .Subsidiaries — If  subsection  ifii5» 
applied  'o  the  distribution  by  a  life  insur- 
ance company  of  the  .stock  of  a  corporation 
which  was  a  controlled  corporation — 

(li  any  distribution  by  such  corporation 
to  .ts  shareholders  i  after  the  date  of  the 
distribution  of  its  stock  by  the  life  Insurance 
c;  mpmy ) .  and 

i2i    ;iny  disposition  of  the  stock  cf  such 
corporation  by  the  distributee  corporation, 
shall,  for  ptirposes  of  this  section,  be  treated 
as  a  distribution  to  its  shareholders  bv  tuch 
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life  Insurance  company,  until  the  amounts  so 
treated  equal  the  amount  of  the  distribution 
of  such  stock  which  by  reason  of  subsection 
(f)  (5)  was  not  Included  as  a  distribution  for 
purposes  of  this  section." 

( c )    Carryover  or  Losses. — 

( 1 )  In  genekal. — Part  IV  of  subchapter  L 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  provisions  of  gen- 
eral application  to  insurance  cnrnpanles)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"SEC.  844.  Special  Loss  Car«yover  Rct-es. 

(a  I    General  Rule. — If  an  Insurance  com- 
pany— 

"  1 1 )  Is  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  part 
I,  II,  or  III  of  this  subchapter  for  the  taxable 
\ear,  iind 

■(2)  was  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  a 
different  part  of  this  subchapter  for  a  prior 
taxable  year  beginning  alter  December  31, 
lst62. 

then  any  operations  loss  carryover  under  sec- 
tion 812,  unused  loss  carryover  under  section 
b25,  or  net  operating  loss  carryover  under  sec- 
tion 172.  as  the  case  may  be,  arising  in  such 
prior  taxable  year  shall  be  Included  in  its 
operations  loss  deduction  under  section  812 
I  a ) ,  unused  loss  deducrtlon  under  section 
8'i5i  a) ,  or  net  operating  loss  deduction  under 
section  832(0)  (10) ,  as  the  case  may  be. 

'(b)  Limitation.^ — The  amount  Included 
under  section  812(a),  826(a),  or  832(c)  (10), 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  that  would  have  constituted  the  loss 
carryover  under  such  section  If  for  all  rele- 
vant taxable  years  such  company  had  been 
subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  the  part  re- 
ferred to  m  subsection  (a)(1)  rather  than 
the  part  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  (2) .  For 
purposes  of  applying  the  preceding  sen- 
tence— 

"(11  In  the  case  of  a  mutual  Insurance 
company  which  becomes  a  stock  Insurance 
company,  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of 
the  deduction  under  section  832(c)  (11)  (re- 
lating to  dividends  to  policyholders)  shall 
not  i)e  allowed,  and 

"(2)  sectlon812(b)(l)  (A)  (111)  (relatlngto 
additional  years  to  which  lo.<5ses  may  be  car- 
ried by  new  life  Insurance  companies)  shall 
not  apply. 

"(c)  REctn.ATiONS. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section.'" 

'21  Clerical  and  coNrORMrNO  amend- 
ments— 

(Al  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  L  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item  ■ 

"Sec  844.  Special  Loss  Carryover  Rules. 

Bl  Sections  809(e)  (5)  and82S(b)(l)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "The"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
bv  flection  844.  the". 

Section  825(g)  f 2)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  or  from"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"except  as  provided  by  section  844,  to  or 
from". 

<D)  Section  825(g)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing nut  "to  pnv"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"pxceot  as  provided  by  .'section  844.  to  any". 

'd)  Eftecttve  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1957. 
The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (b) 
fhall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1968.  The  amendments  made 
i-v  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  ■with  respect  to 
losses  Incurred  In  taxable  years  beglnnlnij  af- 
ter December  31,  1962,  but  shall  not  affect 
any  tax  liability  for  any  taxable  year  begln- 
r.ing  before  January  1, 1967. 
Sec  908.  Certain  Untt  Investment  Trusts 

(a)  Not  To  Be  Trxated  as  Separate  Tax- 
payer —Section  861  (relating  to  definition  of 


regulated  investment  company)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection  i 

"(f)  Certain  Untt  Investment  Trusts. — 
For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  A  unit  investment  trust  (as  defined 
In  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940)  — 

"(A)  which  is  registered  under  such  Act 
and  Issues  periodic  payment  plan  certificates 
(as  defined  in  such  Act)  in  one  or  more 
series, 

"(B)  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of 
which,  as  to  all  such  series,  consist  of  (1) 
securities  Issued  by  a  single  management 
company  (as  defined  In  such  Act)  and  secu- 
rities acquired  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(C) ,  or  (11)  securities  Issued  by  a  single  other 
corporation,  and 

"(C)  which  has  no  power  to  invest  In  any 
other  securities  except  securities  issued  by  a 
single  other  management  company,  when 
permitted  by  such  Act  or  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  person. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  unit  Investment  trust 
described  in  paragraph  (i)  — 

"(A)  each  holder  of  an  Interest  in  such 
trust  shall,  to  the  extent  of  such  interest,  be 
treated  as  owning  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  assets  of  such  trust; 

"(B)  the  basis  of  the  assets  of  such  trust 
which  are  treated  under  subparagraph  (A) 
as  being  owned  by  a  holder  of  an  interest  In 
such  trust  shall  be  the  same  as  the  basis  of 
his  Interest  In  such  trust;  and 

"(C)  in  determining  the  period  for  which 
the  holder  of  an  interest  In  such  trust  has 
held  the  assets  of  the  trust  which  are  treated 
under  subparagraph  (A)  as  being  owned  by 
him,  there  shall  be  Included  the  pert<5d  for 
which  such  holder  has  held  his  Interest  in 
such  trust. 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  a  unit  Investment  trust  which  is  a  segre- 
gated asset  account  under  the  Insurance  laws 
or  regulations  of  a  State." 

(b)  Effecttve  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  of  unit  investment  trusts  ending  after 
December  31,  1968,  and  to  taxable  years  of 
holders  of  Interests  In  such  trusts  ending 
with  or  within  such  taxable  years  of  such 
trusts.  The  enactment  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  result  in  the  realization 
of  gain  or  loss  by  any  unit  investment  trust 
or  by  any  holder  of  an  Interest  In  a  unit 
Investment  trust. 

Sec.  900.  Foreign  Corporations  Not  Availed 
OF  To  Reduce  Taxes. 

(a)  ExcLTTSiON  Prom  Foreign  Base  Com- 
pany Income. — Section  954(b)(4)  (relating 
to  exception  for  foreign  corporations  not 
availed  of  to  reduce  taxes)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)   Exception  for  foreign  corporations 

NOT  availed  of  TO  REDUCE  TAXES. FOT  pUT- 

poses  of  subsection  (a) .  foreign  base  company 
Income  does  not  include  any  item  of  Income 
received  by  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
if  it  Is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  neither — 

"(A)  the  creation  or  organization  of  such 
controlled  foreign  corporation  under  the  laws 
of  the  foreign  country  In  which  It  Is  in- 
corporated (or,  In  the  case  of  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  which  is  an  acquired  cor- 
poration, the  acquisition  of  such  corporation 
created  or  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
foreign  country  in  which  it  is  incorporated), 
nor 

"(B)  the  effecting  of  the  transaction  giv- 
ing rise  to  such  income  through  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation, 
has  as  one  of  its  significant  purposes  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  Income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  or  similar  taxes." 

(b)  EFFaciiva      Dati. — The      amendment 


made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  October  9,  1069. 
Sec  010.  SAiJiB  or  Certain  Low-Income 
HotrsiNG  Projects. 
(a)  Nonrecocnition  or  Gain  in  Case  or 
AivaovED  Dispositions. — Part  III  of  sub- 
chapter O  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  common 
nontaxable  exchanges)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  1030.  Certain    Sales    or    Low-Income 
Housing  Projects. 
"(a)    NoNRECOGNiTiON  or  Gain. — If — 
"(1)  a  qualified  housing  project  is  sold  or 
disposed  of  by  the  taxpayer  in  an  approved 
disposition,  and 

"(2)  within  the  reinvestment  period  the 
taxpayer  constructs  reconstructs,  or  acquires 
another  qualified  housing  project, 
then,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  gain 
from  such  approved  disposition  shall  be  rec- 
ognized only  to  the  extent  that  the  net 
amount  realized  on  such  approved  dlsposl- 
tion  exceeds  the  cost  of  such  other  qualified 
housing  project.  An  election  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
prescribes  by  regulations. 

"(b)  Definitions. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
secticn — 

"(1)  Qualified  housing  project. — The 
term  qualified  housing  project'  means  a 
project  to  provide  rental  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing for  lower  income  families — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  ■which  a  mijrtgage 
is  insured  under  section  221(d)  (3)  or  236  of 
the   National   Housing  Act.   and 

"(B)  ■with  respect  to  which  the  o'wner  Is, 
under  such  sections  or  regulations  issued 
thereunder — 

( 1 )  limited  as  to  the  rate  of  return  on  his 
Investment  In  the  project,  and 

"(11)  limited  as  to  rentals  or  occupancy 
charges  for  units  in  the  project. 

"(2)  Approved  disposition. — The  term  'ap- 
proved disposition'  means  a  .sale  or  other 
disposition  of  a  qualified  housing  project 
to  the  tenants  or  ocxupants  of  units  in  such 
project,  or  to  a  cooperative  or  other  non- 
IM-ofit  organization  formed  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  such  tenants  or  occupants,  which 
sale  or  disposition  is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
under  section  221(d)(3)  or  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  or  regulations  issv.ed 
under  such  sections. 

"(3  I  Reinvestment  period — The  reinvest- 
ment period,  with  respect  to  an  approved  dis- 
position of  a  qualified  housing  project.  Is  the 
period  beginning  one  year  before  the  date  or 
such  approved  disposition  and  ending — 

"(A)  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  first 
taxable  year  in  which  any  part  of  the  gain 
from  such  approved  disposition  Is  realized, 
or 

",B)  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  secretary  or  his 
delegate,  at  the  close  of  such  later  date  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  designate 
on  application  by  the  taxpayer.  Such  appli- 
cation shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
prescribes  by  regulations. 

"(4)  Net  amount  realized. — The  net 
amount  realized  on  an  approved  disposition 
of  a  qualified  housing  project  is  the  amount 
realized  reduced  by — 

"(A)  the  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  which 
are  directly  connected  with  such  approved 
disposition,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  taxes  i other  than  in- 
come taxes)  paid  or  Incurred  which  are  at- 
tributable to  such  approved  disposition. 

"(c)  Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying subsection  la)  (2)  with  respect  to  an 
approved  dlsfxjsltion — 

"(1)  no  property  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
before  the  date  of  the  approved  disposition 
shall    be    taken    Into    account    unless    such 
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property  is  held  by  :iie  taxpayer  on  such 
date,  and 

■'i2i  no  pi-operty  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
shall  be  taJien  into  account  unlesa,  except  a« 
provided  m  subsection  id».  the  unadjusted 
basis  of  such  p-operty  Is  Itfi  coat  wUhln  the 
meaning  of  section  1012 

■  .di  Basis  or  Othbr  Qi-alittcd  Housing 
Pbojict.—  If  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election 
under  subsection  la'  with  respect  to  an  ap- 
proved disposition,  the  basis  of  the  quallfled 
housing  project  described  :n  subsection  lai 
1 21  shall  b«  Its  cost  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  gain  not  recognized 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  subsection 
(al 

"e)    .Asses8MC>rT  or  DmcTENciEs. — 

"1        DKTlriZVCY    ATTRIBTTABLE    TO    GAIN  — If 

the  taxpayer  has  made  an  election  under  sub- 
section ai  with  respect  to  an  appmved 
disposition — 

■'  A I  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment jf  any  deficiency.  f(jr  any  taxable  year 
in  which  any  part  of  the  gam  on  such  ap- 
proved disposition  Is  realized,  attr.butable  to 
the  gain  on  »uch  approved  dlsoosltlon  shall 
not  expire  prior  ro  the  expiration  of  3  years 
for  the  date  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is 
notlfled  by  the  taxpayer  i  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe  I  of  the  construction,  re- 
Con^rnTcrion,  or  acquisition  of  another  quall- 
fled housing  project  or  of  the  failure  to  con- 
str\ict.  reconstruct,  or  acquire  another  quall- 
fleld  housing  project    .and 

Bi  such  deficiency  mav  be  assessed  be- 
fore the  explrauon  of  such  3-yeaj  period  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  6212 
(c)  or  the  prt>vislon  ot  any  other  law  or 
rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise  prevent 
such  assessment 

'■i2i    Time  for  .\ssiissMtNT  or  n-ntm  diti- 

CIENCTES      .VTTTUBUTABLE      TO      EJECTION  — If      a 

taxpaver  has  made  an  election  under  .sub- 
section lai  with  re.spect  to  an  approved  dis- 
position and  mother  quallfled  housing  pr  m- 
ect  !s  constructed,  reconstructed,  or  acquired 
before  the  beginning  of  the  last  taxable  year 
in  which  -any  part  of  the  iraln  upon  such'ap- 
proved  dlsp<.)sUlon  Is  realized,  anv  deflclency 
to  the  extent  resulun^  from  such  election! 
for  any  taxable  year  ending  before  .such  last- 
taxable  vear  may  be  iLssessed  notwithstand- 
ing the  pruvnslons  of  section  >1212ici  or 
6601  or  the  provisions  of  anv  other  law  or 
rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise  prevent 
such  assessment)  at  anv  time  before  -he  ex- 
piration of  the  per.od  within  which  a  defi- 
ciency for  such  last  taxable  vear  may  be 
assessed." 

(bj    .Amendments  to  Section  1250  — 
il)    Sertion  lilSOd^     •'■elatlnif  to  exceptions 
and  limitations)  :s  amended  bv  adding  at  the 
end  -her-of  the  rollowm,;  new' •).ira>:rap.>i 

■'i8)  DisposrrioN  or  <ji  alifitd  r  ,w-:vo,me 
HOUSING  ir  -.ectlon  1250  i^iie.'-v  ;s  dm- 
posed  or  and  .:Mn  determined  -Anth.-ur  -e- 
gard  to  this  .secUoni  is  not  recogn>?ed  in 
whole  or  m  par-  under  section  1039  then— 
■■(Al  REcooNmoN  LIMIT -The  amoun'  of 
gain  recognir.ed  by  the  transferor  mder  sub- 
section lai  shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of— 
Ml  the  amount  .if  i^aln  recognized  on  the 
disposition  I  determined  viTtiioui  rei'ard  to 
this  section  I.  or 

•ill)  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph I  B  I 

(Bi    Adjustment      where       iN=.urpictE.VT 

SECTION    !250   PROPERTY   IS   ACQMRFD   —  With   -e- 

spect  -o  jny  transaction  the  amoun-  deter- 
mined under  this  subparagraph  shall  oe  'he 
excess  ot — 

■■(1)  the  amount  of  gain  which  would  (  but 
for  this  paragraph,  be  "aXen  into  .^rcount 
under  5absection  lai.  over 

■■(11)  the  cost  of  the  .section  1250  property 
acquired  m  the  transaction. 

(C)  Basis  or  property  ACQuaro — The 
basis  of  property  .acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
determined  under  section  1039.  d).  shall  be 
allocated— 
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■|l)  flrst  to  the  section  1260  property  de- 
■icnbed  in  subparagraph  lEuli.  in  the 
amount  determined  under  such  subpara- 
.fraph  reduced  by  the  amount  of  gain  not 
rerognued  attributable  to  the  section  1250 
proper \  dlsp<.)Bed  of. 

'Ill  I  then -^  any  prciperty  (other  than  ser- 
•lon  1250  property)  to  which  section  1039 
applies,  in  the  amoutit  .if  it.s  cast,  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  gain  not  recognized  except 
'.)  the  extent  taken  into  account  under  clause 
'  1 ) . and 

I  ill)  then  "o  the  section  1250  property 
ilescrlbed  in  subparagraph  iE)(ll).  m  the 
amount  determined  thereunder,  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  gain  not  recognized  except  to 
the  extent  taken  Into  account  under  clauses 
ti  and  111) 

iD)  .ADDmoNAL  nFPREriATION  WITH  RE- 
.^RSCT    TO    PROPERTY     tllsPO.'SED    OF  —The    addl- 

•lonal  depreciation  wi'h  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty   acquired    shall    include    the    additional 

lepreclatlon  with  respect  to  the  correspond- 
ing section  1250  property  disposed  of.  reduced 
tiy  'he  amount  of  gain  recognized  attrlbut- 

ibie  to  such  property 

'K)     PROPTRIY    CONSISTI.N'O    of    more    THAN 

ONE  ELEMENT  There  shall  be  treated  as  a 
^parate  element  of  section  1250  property — 
■(I)  that  portion  of  the  section  1250  prop- 
erty acquired  the  cost  of  which  does  not 
exceed  the  net  amoun*  realized  as  defined 
in  section  1039ib)i  attributable  to  the  sec- 
tion 1250  property  disposed  of,  reduced  by 
the  amoiHit  of  gain  recognized  ilf  any)  at- 
tributable to  such  property,  and 

■ill)  that  portion  of  the  section  1250  prop- 
erty acquired  the  co«t  of  which  exceeds  'he 
net  amount  real!r:ed  las  deflned  m  section 
1039ih»i  attributable  to  -he  section  1250 
property  disposed  of 

"iP)  Allocation  rules. — For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph — 

■ill  the  amount  of  gain  recognized  at- 
tributable to  the  section  1260  property  dis- 
posed i'f  shall  tie  the  net  amount  realized 
with  respect  to  such  property,  reduced  by 
the  greater  of  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  .-ec- 
tlon 1250  property  disponed  of  or  the  cofit  of 
section  1250  property  acquired,  but  shall  not 
•■xceed  'he  gain  recognized  In  the  transac- 
tion, and 

Ml)  If  any  section  1250  property  Is 
treated  as  consisting  of  more  than  one  ele- 
ment by  reason  of  the  application  .if  sub- 
paragraph lE)  to  a  prior  transaction,  then 
the  .unount  of  gain  recognized,  the  net 
amount  realized,  and  the  additional  depre- 
ciation, with  res;,ect  'o  each  such  element 
shaj;  tje  allocated  In  accordance  wTJi  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate 

2)  Section  12501  ei  ;  relaUng  to  holding 
period)  Is  iimended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follow^lng  new  paragraph; 

"(4)  Qualified  tow -in  come  HorsiNC. — 
The  holding  per!;-d  ot  .. ny  section  1250  prop- 
erty acquired  which  is  described  in  subsec- 
tion .dli8)(E)(l)  hall  Include  the  holding 
period  of  the  corretpondlng  clement  of  sec- 
tion 1250  property  disposed  of  " 

1 3)  Section  1250  i  relating  to  gain  from 
dispositions  of  certain  depreciable  realty)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  ig) 
and  (hi  as  subsections  ih)  and  Mi  and  by 
Inserting  after  5ub;ectlon  (f)  the  following 
new  subsection 

■■g)  Specwl  Rules  for  Qualified  Low- 
Income  UoisiNt, 

■(1)  Amount  trbated  as  ordinary  in- 
come—If,  In  the  case  of  a  disposition  of  sec- 
tion 1250  property,  the  property  is  treated  as 
consisting  of  more  than  one  element  by  rea- 
son of  the  application  of  subsection  (d)(8) 
lE).  and  gain  Is  recogtilced  in  whole  or  In 
part,  then  the  amount  taken  in'^i  account 
under  subsection  lai  as  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  which  Is  neither  a  capi- 
tal asset  nor  property  described  in  section 
i;i31  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  amounts  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2), 


'■(3)     ORDINART   income   ATTRtBtrrABLK  TO  .^.v 

element  -  For    purposes    of    psuugraph      ii 
the  amount  taken  into  account  for  any  tle- 
inent   shall   be   the   amount   determined   bv 
multiplying — 

■  (Ai  the  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  lower  of  the  additional  depreri.i. 
tlon  or  the  gain  recognized  for  the  sec*  n 
1250  property  disposed  of  as  the  additl  :  ,i 
depreciation  for  such  clement  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  additional  depreciation  for  all 
elements  disposed  of,  by 

iBi  the  applicable  percentage  for  such 
clement. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  determir  i- 
tlons  with  respect  to  any  element  shall  ne 
made  as  if  it  were  a  separate  property." 

c)  Clerical  Amendment -The  table  f 
sectlon.s  for  part  III  of  subchapter  O  of  rh  .p- 
ter  1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ther-of 
the  following  new  Item: 

■Sec   1039    Certain  sales  of  low-Income  hous- 
Ing  projects  " 

'di  Eftective  Date— The  amendmen-.* 
made  by  this  section  shall  applv  to  apprcved 
dispositions  of  qualified  housing  projects 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  1039  of  i.he 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  tis  added  ),v 
subsection  lail  after  October  9.  1969. 
Sec   911    Per-Untt  Retain  Allocations 

I  M  Payments  or  Monet  and  Other  Prop. 
ERTY.-  Section  1382(b)(3)  (relating  t.  '.- 
tronage  dividends  and  per-unit  retain  alloc  i- 
tlons)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'i3)  as  per-unit  ret;iln  i.Hocatlons  (ns  de- 
flned In  section  I388if)  ).  uj  the  exten'  piid 
in  monev.  quallfled  per-unit  retain  certlfl. 
cates  (as  deflned  In  section  1388(h)  1  or 
other  property  .except  nonqualified  per-unit 
retain  certificates.  ..s  deflned  in  section  1.3d8 
iD)  with  respect  to  marketing  occurring 
during  such  uxable  year:  or" 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment— Section 
13881  f)  (relating  to  per-unit  retain  alloca- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  out  "other 
than  by  payment  In  monev  or  other  property 
I  except  per-unit  retain  certificates  i  " 

'O  Effective  Date— Ihe  amendmoir^ 
maae  by  this  section  sh.ill  apply  to  per--.;..,t 
retain  allocations  m.ade  alter  October  9,  lUoD. 
Sec  912.  Poster  Children 

'8)  In  General  -  Section  152(b)(2)  i  re- 
lating to  rules  relating  to  definition  of  de- 
pendent) Is  amended  by  inserting  immecii- 
ately  before  "shall  be  treated"  the  followin;;: 
■■.  or  a  foster  child  of  an  indlvldu.xl  .If  Mich 
child  satisfies  the  requirements  of  subsectl.  n 
a)  (9)    with  respect  to  such  IndUldual) .  ■ 

b)  EFFECrivE  Date  -The  amendniei.t 
made  by  subsection  (ai  of  this  section  .sh.Ul 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969 

Sec.  913.  CooPERATrvE  Housing  Corporations. 

I  a  I  Stock  Held  by  Governmental  Unfts  — 
.Section  216(b)  (relating  to  rlehnltlonsi  ^ 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ttie 
following  new  paragraph: 

■■(4)  Stock  owned  by  governmental 
units— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  m 
determining  whether  a  corporation  is  a  .  o- 
operatlve  housing  corprratlon.  st^x-k  owned 
and  apartments  leased  by  the  United  States 
or  anv  of  its  ;\:«sessions,  a  State  or  anv  p.^- 
Utlcal  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  ageucv  r 
instrumentality  of  the  foregoing  empowered 
to  acquire  shares  in  a  cooperative  housing 
corporation  for  the  purpoee  of  providme 
housing  facilities,  shall  not  be  taken  into 
.iccount  '■ 

ibi  Eftective  Date  -Tlie  amendment 
made  by  subsection  lai  shall  applv  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1969. 
Sec  914,  Personal  Holding  Company  Divi- 
dends. 

(a)  Dividends  Paid  After  Close  or  Vear  •  - 
Section  563(bi  (relating  to  personal  holding 
company  taxi  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■10  percent"  in  paragraph  i2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "20  percent  ' 
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(b)  Effective  Date— Tlie  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1969. 

SEC.  915    Replacement    op   Property    Invol- 
untarily   Converted    ■Within    a 
2-Year  Period. 
lai    In   General.— Section    1033(a)(3)(B) 
.relating  to  the  pxerlod  within  which  prop- 
erty must  be  replaced)   Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'one  year^'  in  clause  (\)   and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "2  years." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  tlils  section  shall  apply  only  If  the 
dlspoeliion  of  the  converted  property  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  secUon  1033(a)  (2)  of  the 
Internal  Iteveuue  Code  of  1954)  occurs  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  916.  Chance  in  Reporting  Income  on  In- 
.srALi,MENT  Basis. 
I  a)  In  General.— Section  453(c)  (relating 
ti:i  change  from  accrual  to  Installment  basis 
of  reporting)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 
"(4)  Revocation  of  election. — An  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  to  report  taxable 
income  on  the  Installment  basis  may  be  re- 
voked by  filing  a  notice  of  revocation,  in  Buch 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pre- 
scribes by  regulations,  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  3  years  following  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  the  tax  return  for  the  year  of 
change.  If  such  notice  of  revocation  Is  timely 
filed— 

"(A)  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
subsection  (ai  shall  not  apply  to  the  year 
of  change  or  for  any  subsequent  year; 

•|B)  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency  for  any  taxable  year 
ending  before  the  filing  of  such  notice,  which 
Is  attributable  to  the  revocation  of  the  elec- 
tion to  use  the  Installment  basis,  shall  not 
expire  before  the  expiration  of  2  years  from 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  such  notice,  and  such 
deflclency  may  be  assessed  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  2-year  period  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law 
which  would  otherwise  prevent  such  assess- 
ment; and 

■'O  If  refund  or  credit  of  any  overpay- 
ment, resulting  from  the  revocation  of  the 
election  to  use  the  Installment  basis,  for  any 
taxable  year  ending  before  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  notice  of  revocation  is  prevented 
on  the  date  of  such  filing,  or  within  one  year 
from  such  date,  by  the  operation  of  any  law 
or  rule  of  law  f  other  than  section  7121  or 
71221 ,  refund  or  credit  of  such  overpayment 
may  nevertheless  be  made  or  allowed  If  claim 
therefor  Is  filed  within  one  year  from  such 
date.  No  interest  shall  be  allowed  on  the  re- 
fund or  credit  of  such  overpayment  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
notice  of  revocation. 

■•(5)  Election  after  revocation. — If  the 
taxpaver  revokes  under  paragraph  (4)  an 
election  under  paragraph  (I)  to  report  tax- 
able income  on  the  installment  basis,  no 
election  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  made, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  for  any  subsequent  taxable  year 
before  the  fifth  taxable  year  following  the 
year  of  change  with  respect  to  which  such 
revocation  Is  made." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  an 
election  made  for  any  year  of  change  (as 
deflned  In  section  453(c)  (I)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  ending  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
.shall  also  apply  to  any  svich  year  of  change 
which  ended  before  such  date  if  the  3-year 
statutory  period  for  assessment  of  any  defi- 
ciency for  such  year  has  not  expired  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec  917.  RECooNrnoN  or  Gain  in  Certain 
Liquidations. 
For  purposes  of  applying  section  333  (e) 
and  (f )  of  tae  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 


to  a  distribution  in  liquidation  of  a  corpora- 
tion during  1970,  stock  (including  stock  re- 
ceived in  respect  of  such  stock  by  reason  of  a 
stock  dividend  or  stock  split),  or  securities 
received  by  a  quallfled  electing  shareholder 
in  exchange  for  his  stock  in  the  liquidating 
corporation  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  acquired  by  the  liquidating  corporation 
before  January  1, 1964,  if — 

(1)  such  stock  or  securities  were  acquired 
by  the  liquidating  corporation  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1953,  from  such  qualified  electing 
shareholder  (or  from  a  person  from  whom 
such  quallfled  electing  shareholder  acquired 
such  stock  in  the  liquidating  corporation  by 
gift,  bequest,  or  Inheritance)  solely  In  ex- 
change for  Its  stock  In  a  transaction  to  which 
section  351  of  such  Code  (or  the  correspond- 
ing provisions  of  prior  law)   applied,  and 

(2)  the  holding  period  of  such  stock  or 
securities  In  the  hands  of  the  liquidating 
corporation,  determined  under  section 
1223(2)  of  such  Code,  Includes  any  period  be- 
fore January  1,   1954. 

Subtitle  B — Miscellaneous  Excise  Tax 
Provisions 
Sec.  931.  CoNcRim  Mixers. 

(a)  Exemption  Prom  Tax  on  Motor  Ve- 
hicles.—Section  4063(a)  (relating  to  exemp- 
tion of  specified  articles  from  the  tax  on 
motor  vehicles)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Concrhtte  mixers.— The  tax  imposed 
under  section  4061  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of — 

"(A)  any  article  designed  d)  to  be  placed 
or  mounted  on  an  automobile  truck  chassis 
or  truck  trailer  or  semitrailer  chassis  and  ( 11 1 
to  be  used  to  process  or  prepare  concrete,  and 

"(B)  parts  or  accessories  designed  pri- 
marily for  use  on  or  in  connection  with  an 
article  described  in  subparagraph   (A)." 

(b)  EFFEcrrvE  Date.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  applv  with  respect  to 
articles  sold  after  December  31,  1969. 

Sec.  932.  Constructive  Sale  Phice. 

(a)  Determination  op  Fair  Market 
Price.— Section  4216(b)  (relating  to  con- 
structive sale  price)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(3)  Fair  market  price  in  case  of  certain- 
articles.— Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(4),  for  purposes  of  paragraph   fl)(C),  If— 

"(A)  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  im- 
porter of  an  article  regularly  sells  such  article 
to  a  distributor  which  is  a  member  of  the 
same  afflllated  group  of  corporations  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1504(a) )  as  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  importer,  and 

"(B)  such  distributor  regularly  sells  such 
article  to  one  or  more  Independent  retailers, 
but  does  not  regularly  sell  to  wholesale 
distributors, 

the  fair  market  price  of  such  article  shall  be 
90  percent  of  the  lowest  price  for  which 
such  distributor  regularly  sells  such  article 
in  arm's-length  transactions  to  stich  Inde- 
pendent retailers.  The  price  determined 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  adjusted 
for  any  exclusion  (except  for  the  tax  im- 
posed on  such  article)  or  readjustments 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (f)  and  under 
section  6416(b)(1).  If  both  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (4)  apply  with  respect  to 
an  article,  the  fair  market  price  for  such 
article  shall  be  the  lower  of  the  fair  market 
price  determined  under  this  paragraph  or 
paragraph  (4) . 

"(4)  Fair  market  price  in  case  of  certain 
OTRza  ARTICLES. — For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)(C).  If— 

"(A)  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  im- 
porter of  an  article  regularly  sells  (except 
for  tax-free  sales)  only  to  a  distributor 
which  is  a  member  of  the  same  affiliated 
group  of  corporations  (as  defined  in  section 


1504(a))   as  the  manufacturer    producer,  or 
Importer, 

"(B)  the  distributor  regularly  sells  (ex- 
cept for  tax-free  sales)  such  article  only  to 
retailers,  and 

"(C)  the  normal  method  of  sales  for  such 
articles  within  the  industry  by  manufac- 
turers, producers,  or  importers  is  to  sell 
such  articles  in  arm's-length  transactions  to 
distributors, 

the  fair  market  price  for  such  article  shall  be 
the  price  at  which  such  article  Is  sold  to 
retailers  by  the  distributor,  reduced  by  a 
percentage  of  such  price  equal  to  the  per- 
centage which  (1)  the  diflference  between 
the  price  for  which  comparable  articles  are 
sold  to  wholesale  distributors,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade,  by  manufacturers  or 
producers  thereof,  and  the  price  at  which 
such  wholesale  distributors  In  arm's-length 
transactions  sell  such  comparable  articles  to 
retailers,  is  of  (il)  the  price  at  which  such 
wholesale  distributors  in  arm's-length  trans- 
actions sell  such  comparable  articles  to  re- 
tailers. The  price  determined  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  adjusted  for  any  ex- 
clusion (except  for  the  tax  imposed  on  such 
article)  or  readjustment  under  subsections 
(a)   and  (f)   and  under  section  6416(b)(1)." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  sold  after  December  31, 
1969. 

StTBTiTLE  0 — Miscellaneous 
Administrative  Provisions 
Sec  941.  Filing  Requirements. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6012(a)  (relat- 
ing to  persons  required  to  make  returns  of 
income)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)(A)  Every  individual  having  for  the 
taxable  year  a  gross  Income  of  $600  or  more, 
except  that  a  return  shall  not  be  required 
of  an  individual  (other  than  an  individual 
referred  to  in  section  142(b))  — 

"(1)  who  is  not  married  (determined  by 
applying  section  143(a) )  and  for  the  taxable 
year  has  a  gross  income  of  less  than  $1,700, 
or 

"(11)  who  Is  entitled  to  make  a  Joint  re- 
turn under  section  6013  and  whose  gross  In- 
come, when  combined  with  the  gross  Income 
of  his  spouse,  is,  for  the  taxable  year,  less 
than  $2,300  but  only  If  such  Individual  and 
his  spouse,  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
had  the  same  household  as  their  home. 
Clause  (li)  shall  not  apply  if  for  the  taxable 
year  such  spouse  makes  a  separate  return  or 
any  other  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an  exemption 
for  such  spouse  under  section  151(e). 

"(B)  The  $1,700  amount  specified  In  sub- 
paragraph (Aid)  shall  be  increased  to  $2,300 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled  to  an 
additional  personal  exemption  under  section 
151(c)  (1),  and  the  $2,300  amount  specified  in 
subparagraph  (A)(ii)  shall  be  increased  by 
$600  for  each  additional  personal  exempUon 
to  which  the  Individual  or  his  spouse  Is  en- 
titled under  section  151(c);". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — Subsections 
(b)  and  (c)(2)  of  section  151  (relating  to 
allowance  of  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions) are  amended  by  striking  out  "if  a 
separate  return  is  made  by  the  taxpayer"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if  a  Joint  return  Is 
not  made  by  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1969. 

(d)  Taxable  Years  Apter  1972. — Effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1972,  section  6012(a)(1)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  bv  striking  out  •$600"  each  place  It 
appears  'therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$750"; 
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each  place  it 
:ieu      thereof 


i3i  by  atrDclng  out  "tlJOO"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
••$1,750-;    and 

(3)    by  striking  out  "•2.300 
appear-!      and      inserting      In 

■  12.500  • 

Sec  942  CoMpvrATMv  ir  Ta.x  by  Internal 
Revenui:  Service 
lai  In  Qenbral  TTie  first  lenfence  ■?  sec- 
tion 8014(bi  (relating  to  regulations;  tax  not 
computed  by  t.i.xpayeri  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  "The  Secretary  >r  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  regiilationa  for  carrying  out  this 
section,  and  such  regulations  may  provide  for 
the  application    >f  the  rules  of  this  lecUon — 

"(1)  to  case«  where  the  groes  income  In- 
cludes Items  '^ther  than  thoee  enumerated 
by  gubeectlon  I  A). 

"(21  to  c.uee  where  the  gross  income  from 
sources  other  than  wigea  on  which  the  tax 
has  been  withheld  at  the  source  is  more  than 

•  100. 

"i3)    to  cases   where   the  gross   .ncome   is 

•  10.000  or  more 

•■'4 1  to  c.ise«  where  'he  ta.Tpayer  Ls  en- 
titled to  the  i-redlt  provided  by  <?«<•' i  in  37 
(relating  to  retirement  income  credit)    or 

'•{5>  to  cases  where  the  taxpayer  does  not 
elect  the  star.dird  deduction  " 

(bt  ■  KrrEcrivE  Dats  — The  amendment 
made  »v"  subsection  lai  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beglnnln*?  ifter  December  31. 
1969. 

Sec.  943    FAatTRH  To  M.MtK  Timeit  Patment 
OR   Drposrr  or  Tax. 
lAi     PAtLtTu:    To    P\Y    T\x — Section    6651 

■  relating    to    failure    ♦o    Sle    tax    return  i     Is 
Amended  to  read  as  follows 
"Sec     6651     Failure    To    File    Tajc    P.ETt  rn 
Or  To  Pat  Tax 

■•(ai  Addition  to  the  Tax --In  ca.se  of 
failure — 

•■i  1)  to  file  SLTiy  return  required  under  au- 
thority of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  other 
than  p.irt  III  thereof  i  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 51  (relating  to  dlitiUed  spina  isrines.  and 
been,  or  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  52  (re- 
lating to  tobacco,  clears.  clg;irettes  and  ciga- 
rette papers  and  tubes  i  or  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  5J  relating  to  machine  gu.^.s  and 
certain  other  ftrearnxs',  on  "he  date  pre- 
scribed there fr  (determined  wl'h  regard  to 
any  extension  of  time  for  fl:ing(,  unless  It 
IS  shown  that  juch  failure  U  due  to  reason- 
able cause  and  not  due  to  willful  neglect, 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  reqiilred 
to  be  shown  jo  tax  on  such  return  5  percent 
of  the  amount  of  such  tax  if  the  failure  is 
fir  not  more  than  1  month,  with  an  .addi- 
tional 5  percent  for  each  additional  month 
jr  fraction  thereof  during  which  such  fail- 
ure (X>ntlnues.  not  exceeding  25  percent  :n 
the  ag^reg.ite: 

■  i2i  to  pav  the  amount  shown  as  tax  on 
any  return  specified  In  paragraph  d)  on  or 
before  the  date  prescribed  for  payment  of 
such  tax  (determined  wiLh  regard  to  any 
extension  of  time  for  payment),  unless  It  Is 
shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  due  to  willful  neglect  there 
shall  be  added  'o  the  amount  shown  aa  tax 
on  su.;-h  return  (:>  5  percent  of  the  amount  of 
such  ax  ;f  the  tallure  U  for  not  more  than 
1  month  with  an  additional  0  5  percent  for 
e.ich  additional  month  or  fraction  thereof 
during  which  su-h  failure  continues,  n(^t 
exceeding  25  percent  in  the  aggregate;   or 

(3)  to  pay  any  amount  in  respect  of  any 
tax  required  to  be  shov  n  on  a  return  specl- 
hed  m  paragraph  (1)  which  Is  not  so  shown 
(in^tludlng  .i:i  aiseisment  made  pursuant  to 
section  6213ibi  i  within  10  davs  of  the  date 
of  the  notice  and  demand  therefor  unless 
It  Is  shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  rea- 
sonable cause  and  not  clue  to  willful  neglect. 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  of  tax 
stated   In  such  notice  ana   demand  0  5   per- 


cent iif  the  amount  of  such  tax  if  the  .'allure 
Is  for  not  more  than  1  mou"h,  with  an  addi- 
tional 0  5  percent  for  each  addit;.)nal  month 
or  fraction  thereof  during  which  such  failure 
continues,  not  exceeding  26  percent  In  the 
aggregate 

"(b)  Penalty  Imposed  o.v  Net  .\modnt 
Dux  — For  purposes  of 

"(ll  subsection  (ai  i  1 ) ,  the  aniount  of  tax 
required  t..  be  shown  on  the  return  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  part  of  the 
tax  which  Is  paid  on  or  before  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  payment  of  the  tax  and  by  the 
amoimt,  of  any  rredit  against  the  tax  which 
may  be  claimed  on  the  return. 

■■21  subsection  (i»)(2,.  the  amount  of 
tax  shown  on  the  return  shall,  tor  piirpoees 
of  computing  the  addition  for  any  month, 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  pan  of  the 
tax  which  Is;  paid  on  or  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  mon'h  and  by  the  amcunt  of 
any  credit  igalnst  the  tax  which  may  be 
claimed  on  "he  return   and 

■■(3v  subsection  .  »l  (3i.  the  .uriuunt  of  tax 
stated  In  'he  notice  ind  demand  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  cc.mputln<  the  addition  for 
any  month,  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
any  part  of  the  tajc  which  la  paid  before 
the  beginning  of  such  month 

•'(C)     LrMlTATlONS     A.ND     SPECIAL     Rt-LE 
"(1)      .^DDmoNS       TNOER      MORE      THAN      ONE 
PKRACR  VPH 

":A(  With  respect  tu  anv  return,  the 
.amount  of  the  additi(m  under  panigruph 
(1)  of  sub-sectlou  ,a)  shall  be  retluced  by 
the  amount  of  the  addition  under  paragraph 
(2 1  of  subsection  (a)  for  any  month  to 
which  an  addition  to  tax  applies  under  both 
pamgrnph-s  (  n  and  (2i 

'  Bi  With  respect  to  anv  return,  the  max- 
imum ;imount  .>f  the  .iddltlon  permitted 
under  paragraph  (3i  of  subsection  <a)  shall 
be  reduced  bv  the  amount  of  the  addition 
under  paragraph  (D  of  subsection  la)  which 
la  attnbutable  to  the  tax  for  which  the 
notice  ,uid  demand  is  made  and  which  Is 
not  paid  within  10  days  of  notice  and  de- 
mand 

'•(2)  AMOfNT  OF  TAX  SHOWN  MORE  THAN 
AMOfNT       REqriRED      TO      BE      SHOWN— If      the 

amount  required  to  be  shown  aa  tax  on  a 
return  la  less  than  the  amount  shown  as  tax 
on  such  return,  subseclons  (a)(2)  and  (b) 
(2i  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  such 
lower  amount. 

di  Exception  for  Declaration  >->r  Esti- 
mated Tax.— This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  failure  U)  file  a  declaration  of  esti- 
mated tax  required  bv  section  6015  or  to  pay 
any  estimated  tax  required  to  be  paid  by  sec- 
tion 6153  or  6154. ■• 

(bi    PAiLtRz   To   Make   Depostt  op  Tax. 

Section  6656(a)  ( relating  to  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  make  deposit  of  taxes)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  llevi  thereof  the  following  "In  case 
of  failure  by  any  person  required  by  this  Mtle 
or  by  regulation  of  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate under  this  title  to  depc  sit  on  the  date 
prescribed  therefor  any  .imount  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  title  In  such  government  de- 
positary .13  Is  auth(jrlzed  under  section  6302 
(ci  to  receive  such  deposit,  unless  It  Is  shown 
that  such  failure  Is  due  to  reasonable  cause 
and  not  due  to  willful  neglect,  there  shall 
be  imposed  upon  such  person  a  penalty  of 
5  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  underpay- 
ment " 

(C)  Conforming  .^MKNDM«NT3. — 
(I)  Section  3l21(k)(l)fF)(n  (relating  to 
definitions  of  waiver  of  exemption  by  re- 
ligious, charitable,  and  certain  other  orga- 
nizations! Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  pay 
tax'^  after  "tax  return^'. 

2)  Section  3121(k)  (DiOxl)  (relating  to 
definitions  of  waiver  of  exemption  by  re- 
ligious, charitable,  and  certain  other  orga- 
nizations) Is  amended  by  Insening  '•or  pay 
tax  •  after  "tax  return'. 


(3)  Section  3121  (k)(l)  (H)(1)  (relating  to 
riehnliions  of  waivers  of  exemption  by  re- 
ligious, charitable,  and  certain  other  organl- 
zaOons)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  pav 
tax"  after  "tax  return". 

(4)  Section  5«84(d)(2)  (relating  to  cross 
references  for  penalties  relating  to  the  pa\- 
meuts  and  collections  of  liquor  taxes)  ;s 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  pay  tax"  after 
"tax  return", 

(5)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  .\ 
of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  striking  out. 
"Sec,  6661.  Failure  To  Pile  Tax  Return." 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

■'Sec.  6651   Failure  To  File  Tax  Return  or  P  v 

Tax." 

(6)  Section  6863(d)  (relating  to  penal- v 
for  falhLre  to  pay  tax  if  fraud  assessed  i  .\ 
amended  by  adding  "or  pay  tax"  after  "sue:. 
return", 

(d)  EjTEcrrvE  Datxs. — The  amendment.s 
made  by  subsections  la)  and  (c)  shall  applv 
with  respect  to  returns  the  date  prescribeti 
by  law  (Without  regard  to  any  extension  ■  r 
tune  I  for  tiling  of  which  Is  after  Decemb.  .- 
31,  1969,  .Old  with  respect  to  notices  and  d- - 
mands  for  payment  of  tax  made  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  The  amendment  made  bv 
sub.sectlon  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  ui 
depxi-slis  the  time  for  making  of  which  is 
after  December  31,  1969. 

Sec  1)44  DEI.LARATIONS  or  Estimated  Tax  bv 
Farmers. 
lai  Return  as  Declaration  or  Amenip- 
ment, — Section  6015(1)  (relating  to  retun. 
considered  is  declaration  or  amendment)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Februar:,-  15"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  •'March  1". 

(b)  Eftective  Date  -The  amendment 
made  by  .subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1968. 

Sec  945  Portion  of  Salary,  Wages,  or 
OTHER  Income  Exempt  from  Lew 
(a)  In  General. — Section  6334ia)  i  reUU- 
ing  to  enumeration  of  property  exempt  frc  in 
levy  I  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  ciul 
thereof   the   lollowini,'  new   paragraph 

"(8)  Sai.ary.  wages,  or  other  income 
If  the  taxpaver  Is  required  by  Judgment  of  a 
>-ourt  of  competent  jurisdiction,  entered  priir 
to  the  date  of  levy,  to  contrtbute  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  minor  children,  so  mtich  of  hl.s 
salary,  wages,  or  other  Income  .vs  Is  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  such  Judgment  " 

i  b  1  EPTECTm:  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  la)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect t(j  levies  made  30  days  or  more  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  946.  Interests  and  Penalties  in  Case  of 
Certain  Taxable  Years. 
I  a)  Interest  on  Dnderpatment  -Not- 
withstanding section  6601  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  ending  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  no  Interst  on  any  un- 
derrayment  of  tax.  to  the  extent  such  under- 
payment Is  attributable  to  the  amendment.; 
made  by  this  Act.  shall  be  assessed  or  col- 
lected for  any  period  before  the  90th  dav 
aft<>r  such  date. 

(b(  Declarations  of  Estimated  Ta.x. — I:i 
the  (.■ai>e  of  a  taxable  year  beginuini;  before 
'he  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  If  any 
taxpayer  Is  required  to  make  .i  declaration  or 
.imended  declaration  of  estimated  tax.  or  to 
pav  any  amount  or  additional  amount  of 
estimated  tax.  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  such  amount  or  additional 
amount  shall  be  paid  ratably  on  or  before 
each  'f  the  remaining  Installment  dates  for 
the  taxable  year  beginning  with  the  first  In- 
.tailment  date  on  or  aft«r  the  30th  day  after 
such  date  of  enactment.  With  respect  to  any 
declaration  or  payment  of  estimated  tax  be- 
fore such  first  Installment  date,  sections  6015. 
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6154.  6654.  and  6655  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  applied  without  regard 
to  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "In- 
stallment date"  means  any  date  on  which, 
under  section  6153  or  6154  of  such  Code 
(Whichever  is  applicable),  an  Installment 
payment  of  estimated  tax  Is  required  to  be 
made  by  the  taxpayer. 

Subtitle  D — United  States  Tax  Court 
Sec    951.  Statt's  or  Tax  Court. 

Section  7441   (relating  to  the  status  of  the 
Tax  Court  I   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec    7441,  Status. 

"Tliere  Is  hereby  established,  under  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  o:  the  United  States,  a 
court  of  record  to  be  known  as  the  United 
States  Tax  Court  The  members  of  the  Tax 
Court  shall  be  the  chief  Judge  and  the  Judges 
of  the  Tax  Court" 
Sec    952.  Appointments;   Term  or  Office. 

(ai  Subsection  (b)  of  .section  7443  (relat- 
ing to  appointment  of  Tax  Court  Judges)  is 
amended  by  adding  a'  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "No  Individual  shall 
be  a  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  unless  he  Is 
appilnteri  to  that  olTice  before  attaining  the 
age  of  65" 

(b)  Subsection  (e(  of  such  section  (relat- 
ing to  terms  of  office  of  Tax  Court  Judges)  Is 
an.ended  to  read  as  follows: 

'  lei    TcRM  OF  Office. — The  term  of  office 
of  any  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  shall  expire 
15  years  after  he  takes  office." 
Sec,  953    Salary. 

Section  7443 1 c)  (relating  to  salaries  of  Tax 
Court  Judges)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ci    Salary. — 

'  ( 1 1  Each  Judge  shall  receive  salary  at  the 
same  rat*  and  in  the  same  installments  as 
Judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)    For  rate  of  salary  and  frequency  of 
installment  sec  section   135.  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  sec  ion  5505,  title  5,  United 
States  Code." 
Sec.  954.  Retirement. 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7447  (relat- 
ing to  time  of  retirement)  Is  amended  to 
re:.d  as  follows: 

"(b)    Retirement  — 

••(1)  Any  Judge  shall  retire  upon  attain- 
ing the  age  of  70 

"(2)  Any  Judge  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  65  mav  retire  any  time  after  serving  as 
Judge  for  15  years  or  more. 

•■(3)  Any  Judge  who  Is  not  reappointed 
following  the  expiration  of  the  t€rm  of  his 
orSce  may  retire  upon  the  completion  of  such 
term,  if  (A)  he  has  served  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Tax  Court  for  15  years  or  more  and  (B)  not 
earlier  than  9  months  preceding  the  date  of 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  office  and 
not  later  than  6  months  preceding  such  date, 
he  advised  the  President  In  writing  that  he 
was  willing  to  accept  reappointment  to  the 
Tax  Court. 

■(4)  Any  Judge  who  becomes  permanently 
disabled  from  performing  his  duties  shall 
retire 

Section  8335(  a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  t^  automatic  separation  from 
the  .service)  shall  not  apply  In  respect  of 
judges." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  (re- 
lating to  retired  pay)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(d)  RETiP.iED  Pay.— Any  Individual  who — 
"(1)  retires  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  subsection  (b)  and  elects  under  sub- 
section (e)  to  receive  retired  pay  under  this 
subsection  shall  receive  retired  pay  during 
any  period  at  a  rate  which  bears  the  same 
r.-itio  to  the  rate  of  the  salary  payable  to  a 
Judge  during  such  period  as  the  number  of 
year?  he  has  served  as  judge  bears  10:  except 
that  the  rate  of  such  retired  pay  shall  not  be 


more  than  the  rate  of  such  salary  for  such 
peri(xl;  or 

"(2)  retires  under  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  elects  under  subsection  (e) 
to  receive  retired  pay  under  this  subsection 
shall  receive  retired  pay  during  any  period 
at  a  rate — 

"(A)  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  salary  pay- 
able to  a  Judge  during  such  period  If  before 
he  retired  he  had  served  as  a  Judge  not  less 
than  10  years;  or 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  rate  of  the  salary 
payable  to  a  Judge  during  such  period  if  be- 
fore he  retired  he  had  served  as  a  Judge  less 
than  10  years. 

Such  retired  pay  shall  begin  to  accrue  on 
the  day  following  the  day  on  which  his  salary 
as  Judge  ceajses  to  accrue,  and  shall  continue 
to  accrue  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Retired  pay  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid  In  the  same  manner  as  the  salary  of  a 
Judge.  In  computing  the  rate  of  the  retired 
pay  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
for  any  individual  who  is  entitled  thereto, 
that  portton  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
years  he  has  served  as  a  Judge  which  Is  a 
fractional  part  of  1  year  shall  be  eliminated 
if  it  Is  less  than  6  months,  or  shall  be  count- 
ed as  a  full  year  If  it  Is  6  months  or  more." 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following : 

"(2)  Effect  of  electing  retired  pat. — In 
the  case  of  any  individual  who  has  filed  an 
election  to  receive  retired  pay  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  — 

"(A)  no  annuity  or  other  payment  shall 
be  payable  to  any  person  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  laws  with  respect  to  any 
service  performed  by  such  individual  (wheth- 
er performed  before  or  after  such  election  Is 
filed  and  whether  performed  as  Judge  or 
otherwise) ; 

"(B)  no  deduction  for  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
shall  be  made  from  retired  pay  payable  to 
him  under  subsection  (d)  or  from  any  other 
salary,  pay,  or  compensation  payable  to  him. 
for  any  period  beginning  after  the  day  on 
which  such  election  is  filed;  and 

"(C)  such  Individual  shall  be  paid  the 
lump-sum  credit  computed  under  section 
8331(8)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
upon  making  application  therefor  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission." 

(d)  Section  7447  (relating  to  retirements 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  Retirement  for  Disability. — 
"(1)  Any  Judge  who  becomes  permanently 
disabled  from  performing  his  dutier  shall 
certify  to  the  Preskient  his  disability  In 
writing.  If  the  chief  Judge  retires  for  dl.— 
ability,  his  retirement  shall  not  take  effect 
until  concurred  in  by  the  President.  If  any 
other  Judge  retires  for  disability,  he  shall 
furnish  to  the  President  a  certificate  cf  dis- 
ability signed  by  the  chief  judge. 

"(2)  Whenever  any  Judge  who  becomes 
permanently  dlsable(i  from  performing  his 
duties  does  not  retire  and  the  President 
flnd.s  that  such  Judge  is  unable  to  discharge 
efficiently  all  the  duties  of  his  office  by  rea- 
son of  permanent  mental  or  physical  disa- 
bility and  that  the  appointment  of  an  ad- 
ditional Judge  Is  necessary  for  the  efficient 
dispatch  of  business,  the  President  shall  de- 
clare such  Judge  to  be  retired." 

(e)  Section  7447  (relating  to  retirement) 
is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  la)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (g)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"civil  service  retirement  laws"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "such  Act  applies"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  civil  service  retirement 
laws  apply." 


Sec.  955.  SUR\TVORS. 

(a)  Section  7448(b)  (relating  to  election 
of  survivor  annuities)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Election. — Any  Judge  may  by  writ- 
ten election  filed  while  he  Is  a  Judge  (except 
that  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is  not 
reappointed  following  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office.  It  may  be  made  at  any  time  before 
the  day  after  the  day  on  which  his  succes- 
sor takes  office)  bring  himself  within  the 
purview  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of  any 
Judge  other  than  the  chief  Judge  the  elec- 
tion shaU  be  filed  with  the  chief  Judge:  In 
the  case  of  the  chief  Judge  the  election  shall 
be  filed  as  prescribed  by  the  Tax  Court." 

(b)  Section  7448  (relating  to  survivor  an- 
nuities)  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

il)  Subsections  (d),  (h),and  (D  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act"  the  last  place  it  appears  in 
each  such  subsection  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  In  each  such  place  "civil  service  re- 
tirement laws". 

(2)  Subsections  (d)  and  (U)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  3  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  USC  2253)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such 
place  "section  8332  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code". 

(3)  Subsection  (m)  is  amended  by  stril:- 
Ing  out  "section  Kc)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  (5  USC,  2251(c)  i"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "section  2197  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(4)  Subsection  (r)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  v.'aiver  filed  under  section  7447(g) 
(3)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "an  elec- 
tion filed  under  section  7447(e)". 

Sec.  956.  Powers. 

Section  7456  (relating  to  powers  of  the 
Tax  Court)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  fubsectlon: 

"(d)  Incidental  Powers — The  Tax  Court 
and  each  division  thereof  shall  have  power 
10  punish  by  fine  or  Imprisonment,  at  its 
discretion,  such  contempt  of  its  authority, 
and  none  other,  as — 

"(1)  misbehavior  of  any  person  in  its  pres- 
ence or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the 
administration  of  Justice: 

"(21  misbehavior  of  any  of  its  officer.'.  :n 
their  official  transactions:  or 

■(3)  disobedience  or  resistance  to  Its  law- 
ir.l  writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  com- 
mand. 

It  shall  have  assistance  in  the  i  arrying  o-ut 
of  Its  lawful  writ   process,  order,  rule,  decree, 
or  command  as  is  available  to  a  court  of  the 
United  States." 
Sec,  957    Tax  Disputes  Involving  f  1  000  oa 

T_,ESS 

la)  Part  II  of  ^ubchapter  C  of  chapter  76 
(relating  to  Tax  Court  procedure)  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  7463  as 
7464.  and  by  inserting  alter  section  7462  the 
following  new  section: 
Sec.  7463.  Dispvtes  Involving  SI  .000  or  Less 

"(a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  any  pe- 
tition filed  with  the  Tax  Court  for  a  rede- 
termination of  a  deficiency  where  neither 
the  amount  of  the  deficiency  placed  In  dis- 
pute, nor  the  amount  of  any  claimed  over- 
payment, exceeds — 

"(1)  $1,000  for  any  one  taxable  year.  In 
the  case  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  subtitle  A 
and  chapter  12.  or 

"(2)  51.000.  In  the  case  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  chapter  11. 

at  the  option  of  the  taxpayer  concurred  In 
by  the  Tax  Court  or  a  division  thereof  before 
the  hearing  of  the  case,  proceedings  in  the 
case  shall  be  conducted  under  this  section. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
7453,  such  proceedings  shall  be  conducted 
m  accordance  with  such  rules  of  evidence, 
practice,  and  procedure  as  the  Tax  Court 
may  prescribe    A  decision,  together  with   a 
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brief  summary  of  'he  reasons  therefor  in 
anv  such  caj-e  sh  i:;  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  sections  7459  ibi    and  7460 

"'b)  PlNALrrr  or  Dr.ciaioss.  —  A  decision 
entered  in  any  ca-e  m  which  the  proceedings 
are  conducted  under  this  section  shall  nc- 
be  reviewel  '.n  an_  other  court  and  shall  not 
be  treated  as  a  preceden'  for  any  other  case 
■  c  LxMrT\ri<:iN  or  J' risoktion  -  In  Any 
caise  m  which  the  prciceed.ng.-;  are  conducted 
under  this  section,  notwlths'andlr.g  the  pro- 
visions )f  sections  5214  ai  and  6512' bi.  no 
decision  shall  be  ^r.tere.l  redetermining 
the  amount  of  a  deficiency,  ct  determining 
a:-,  overpayment,  except  with  respect  to 
amoun's  placed  :n  dispute  within  the  limits 
described  In  subsection  lai  and  wl*h  vf- 
spect  to  amounts  conceded  by  "he  par'les 

"id  I  Di.s<;oNTrNu,*NTF  op  Prck  efdings  ■  A" 
any  time  before  a  decision  entered  in  a  case 
In  which  the  pr^iceedlncp  are  conducted 
under  this  section  becomes  final,  the  tax- 
payer or  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  mav 
request  "hat  further  prrce»dlngs  under  "h!- 
section  in  such  case  b<»  discontinued  The 
T3.X  Cotirt.  or  division  thereof  hearing  -tvich 
case,  may  If  it  Tnds  that  ii  there  are  rea- 
sonable grounds  r.r  bellevln'?  'ha'  'he 
amount  of  the  deficiency  placed  in  dlsptite. 
or  the  amount  of  an  overpavment,  e.xceeds 
the  applicable  Jurisdictional  amount  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a),  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  such  exce.ss  is  large  enough  to 
Justify  granting  such  reqtiest  discontinue 
further  proceedings  :n  such  case  under  'his 
section.  Upon  any  such  discontinuance,  pro- 
ceedings m  such  case  shall  be  conduced  :n 
the  same  manner  as  ca.ses  to  which  the  pro- 
vis. ens  of  sections  6214ia)  and  6512(b) 
apply 

e  .\.\ioT-vT  o»  Dr.i- KiENr'Y  in  Disptttt — 
For  purposes  of  th:s  section,  the  amount  or 
any  deficiency  p'aced  in  dlspi-.te  includes 
additlf  ns  to  the  tax.  additional  amounts,  and 
penalties  ;mposei  by  cha3'?r  08.  to  the  ex- 
tent 'hif  the  procedures  described  In  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  S3  apply" 

bi    The   table   of   sections    for   part   II   of 
sub..-hvpter   C   o:    -hapter   76   ..s   amended   by 
striking  .3ut   the   last   Item   .ind   inscr'lng  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following 
"Se.:  7463    Disputes  Involving  51,000  or  less. 
"Se-   "4ri4    Provision.-;   of    '.peclal    application 

to  transferees." 
Sec  9,58  Commissioners. 

Section  7456,  CI  -relating  -o  Tax  Cour' 
coram..ssionersi  is  amended  to  read  sfi  :oi- 
lows 

:i  CoMMls.sioNERs — The  chief  Judge 
may  frjm  ti.Tif  ■  -  '.me  .ippomt  commission- 
ers who  shall  p.-ojeed  under  such  rules  and 
rei{ulations  .is  may  be  promulgated  by  'he 
Tax  Cotirt  Each  rom.Tii.ssioner  shall  'ecel'e 
tae  same  compensation  and  travel  and  sub- 
sistence allowances  provided  by  law  for  com- 
m.ssioners  of  the  United  Sr.ates  Court  of 
Cl.ilms." 

Sec.  359.   Notice  or  .Appeal. 

a  I    Section   7463     -e.atlng  to  petition  for 
revrtewi    is  amended  'o  .-e  id  as  follows: 
"3EC  7483    Notice  .  .f  .Appeal. 

■Review  of  a  decision  of  the  Tax  Court 
shall  be  obtained  by  flllng  a  notice  of  appeal 
with  the  clerk  of  the  Tax  Court  within  90 
di.s  after  'he  decision  of  the  Tax  Cour»  is 
entered  If  .^  timely  notice  of  appeal  Is  filed 
by  one  party,  any  other  party  may  t^ike  an 
ap.jeal  bv  Shng  i  notice  of  appeal  within  120 
days  a."er  the  decl.slon  of  the  Tax  Cour'  Is 
en-ered  ■ 

bi    The  'Able  of  sec-.lur.s  for  subchapter  D 
of  chapter  76  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
I'-em  relOitlng  to  section  7483  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following 
"Sec    7483    Notice  -;f  appeal  " 
Sec    980    Conpormi.sg  Amendments 

li)    Section  6214ia)    (relating  to  Jurisdic- 


tion to  determine  increased  deficiencies,  etc  i 
Is  amended  bv  -striking  out  "The  Tax  Court" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  Except  as  pro- 
vided bv  setlrn  74fl3    the  Tax  Court". 

bi  Seciian  6512,  b)  I  n  i  relating  to  Juris- 
diction to  de'eriiilne  overpayments!  is 
amended  oy  sTlk.ui?  ,>  it  u  the  Tax  Court" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided jy  parnsjr.iph  |2)  and  by  section  7463. 
If  top  Tax  Court" 

.ci  Sections  7447(a)(1)  and  7448(a)(1) 
(relating  la  retirement  and  survivor  annu- 
I'lesi  ire  ench  amended  by  striking  out  "Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof     United  S'ates  Tax  Court" 

(dl  Section  7447.  a  '  5i  (  relating  to  peri<xl8 
of  ser-. Icei  l.s  amen-led  by  striking  out  'or 
as  I  member  of  the  Board  "  .ind  Inserting 
m  :ieu  thereof  "  as  judge  of  the  Tax  C<->urt 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of 
the   Board  of  Tax   .\p[)eals  " 

■  ei  Section  7448  m  (relating  tci  Includ- 
ible service  I  l.s  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Tax  Appeals"  the  following:  ",  iia  a  Judge 
of  the  Tax  Court   of   the   Unlt.-d   States.". 

if)  Section  7463  .relating  t.j  rules  of  prac- 
tice procedure,  and  evidence  i  1.:  amended 
bv  .striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
•hereof  Except  m  the  case  of  proceedings 
conducted    under   is^'ctlon    7463.    the" 

igl  Section  7471.  c  I  .relating  tc  travel  and 
s'.ibslstenre  allowa!'ces  of  commissioners!  Is 
amended  '<>  road  lus  follows: 

".Cl     CoMMISSIomtRS 

"For  compen.s;itl()n  and  travel  and  subsis- 
tence allowances  of  commissioners  of  the 
Tax  Court,  .see  .section   7456(Cl  " 

(  hi  .  1  I  Section  7481  relating  to  date  when 
Tax  Court  decision  becomes  final  i  Is  .amend- 
ed— 

.\i  bv  striking  .,ut  so  much  of  such  .sec- 
tion ,ui  precedes  parigriph  (2i  thereof  and 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'.at  Reviewable  Dei  isions  -  Except  ,is 
provided  m  subsection  (b).  the  decision  of 
t^e  T.ix  Court  sliall  become  final  — 

■(  1  .  Timely  notice  or  appeal  not  fii  ed  — 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  .illowed  for 
flllng  a  notice  of  ippeal  if  no  .such  notice 
has  been  duly  tiled  wlthm  such  time:   or"; 

iB)  bv  striking?  out  "petition  for  re- 
view" m  the  heading  of  paragraph  (2l  and 
Inserting  .n  lieu  'hereof    \rprAL". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "petition  for  review" 
each  place  it  appears  In  the  text  of  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  la  lieu  thereof  "appeal"; 
and 

(Dl  by  adding  at  -he  end  "hereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection 

"(b)  Nonreviewable  Dfcisions  — The  de- 
cision of  the  Tax  Court  in  a  proceeding  con- 
ducted under  section  7463  shall  become  final 
upon  the  explra-lou  of  jo  days  after  the  de- 
cision Is  entered." 

(21  Section  74821  c)  (relating  to  courts  of 
review)  is  .amended  — 

I  A)  by  striking  out  ".■lectlon  2074  of  title 
28"  m  paragraph  .2i  .tnd  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof     section  2072  of  title  23"; 

B  I  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
para^-raph  (2)  ;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "petition"  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"notice  of  appeal". 

'3  I  Section  7486  .relating  to  bond  to  stay 
asses-sment  .and  collection  i    is  amended — 

.A>  by  striking  out  "PErrrioN  for  Revitw" 
In  the  heading  of  subsection  (ai  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof     Notice  or  .Appeal"; 

.Bl  by  striking  out  "petition  for  review" 
each  place  it  appears  In  the  text  of  subsec- 
tion a  I  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "notice 
it  appeal";  and 

(Cl  by  striking  out  "review  bond"  In  para- 
graph i2i  of  subsection  -a)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof    appeal  bond". 

1)  .  1 1  Section  7487  relating  to  croea  ref- 
erences .    IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Sec.  7487.  Cross  Reterencxs. 

"(1)  Nonrevlewablllty. — For  nonrevlew- 
ablllty  of  Tax  Court  decisions  in  small  claims 
cases,  see  section  7463(b). 

"(2)  Transcripts —For  authority  of  the 
Tax  Ccurt  to  fix  fees  for  transcript  of  records, 
see  section  7474." 

(2i    The  last  item  !n  the  table  of  sections 
for  subchapter  D  of  chapter  76   (relating  to 
court    review     ..f    Tax    Court    decisions)     is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  7487.  Cross  references." 

(J)  Section  7701.  a  w  27)  (  rel.^  ting  to  defini- 
tion of  T.ix  Court  I  1.S  .imended  by  strlkli.g 
out  "Tax  Court  of  the  United  States"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  T..\ 
Court". 

Sec.  961    Co.vriNrATioN   or   Stat"s. 

The  United  States  Tax  Court  established 
under  the  amendment  made  by  section  951  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  .Act,  the  judges  of  ;lie 
Tax  Court  uf  the  United  States  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  .>I  enacment  of  th,s  .Act 
shall  become  the  Judges  of  the  United  States 
Tax  Court  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  no  loss  of  rights  or  powers,  uu-erruptlon 
of  jurisdiction,  or  prejudice  'm  matters  pend- 
ing in  the  lax  Court  ol  the  United  States 
before  the  date  .jf  enactment  of  this  .Act  shah 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec    962    Effecttve  Dates 

lai  The  amendments  m.uie  by  sections  951. 
953,  'Jo4  (Cl  and  'Ci,  955.  956,' S*58,  and  ••i5() 
ici,  dl,  (el,  (g),  and  (J)  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  -Act, 

ibi  The  amendment  made  by  section  952 
(a I  shall  apply  to  judges  appointed  after  the 
date  ..>f  enactmei.t  of  this  Act 

ici  The  amendment  made  by  section  952 
(hi  shall  'ake  effect  ..n  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  evrept  that — 

i  1  I  the  term  of  oifice  being  served  bv  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  on  that  date  f-hall  ex- 
pire on  the  date  it  would  have  expired  under 
the  law  In  effect  on  the  day  preceding  the 
date  of  enac'ment  of  this  Act:  and 

i2i  a  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  on  the  dat<> 
of  enactment  of  this  .Act  may  be  reappointed 
In  the  same  manner  as  a  Judge  of  the  T.iX 
Court  hereafter  appointed 

!di  The  .imendments  made  bv  subsections 
lal.   lb),  and   id)   of  section  954  shall  apply 

.  1)  all  Judges  oi  the  Tax  Court  retiring  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and 

.2)  all  indl. Iduals  performing  judicial  du- 
ties ptirsuant  to  section  7447(ci  or  receiving 
retired  pay  pursuant  to  .-ectlon  7447(d)  on 
the  day  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

.Any  Individual  who  ii.is  served  .is  a  Jtidge  of 
the  Tax  Court  for  18  ye:irs  or  mere  by  the 
end  of  one  year  .ilter  tho  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  .Act  may  retire  In  accordance 
with  'he  provisions  of  section  7447  of  the  In- 
•ernal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  m  etiect  on 
the  day  preceding  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  .Act.  .Any  individual  who  Is  a  Judge  of 
the  Tax  Court  on  the  date  of  the  en.actment 
of  this  Act  may  retire  under  the  provisions 
of  section  7447  of  such  Code  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  •■ezTn  of  his  office.  If  he  is  not 
reappointed  as  a  Judge  of  the  T.:x  Court  and 
gives  -lotice  to  the  President  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  section  7447(b)  of  such  Code 
(or  If  his  term  expires  within  G  months  al- 
ter the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  gives 
notice  to  the  President  before  the  expira- 
tion of  3  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  .Act),  and  shall  receive  retired 
pay  at  a  rat-e  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  rate  of  the  salary  payable  to  a  Judge  as 
the  number  of  years  he  has  served  as  a  Judge 
of  the  Tax  Court  bears  to  16;  except  that  the 


rate  of  such  retired  pay  shall  not  exceed  the 
rate  of  the  salary  of  a  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence  the 
\ears  of  service  as  a  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court 
shall  be  determined  In  the  manner  set  forth 
;n  section  7447(d)  of  such  Code. 

I  el  The  amendments  made  by  sections  957 
Kud  960  (a),  (b),  if),  and  (1)  shall  take  ef- 
fect one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  The  amendments  made  In  sections  959 
and   960(h)    shall   take  effect  30  days  after 


the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the 
case  of  any  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  en- 
tered before  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  an  appeal  from  such  decision,  if  such 
appeal  was  filed  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  Rule  13(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appel- 
late Procedure  or  by  section  7483  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  In  effect  at 
the  time  the  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  was 
entered. 


TITLE  X— INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
benefits 

Sec.  1001,  Short  Title. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1969". 

Sec.    1002.   Increase   in   Old-age,   Survivors, 
AND  Disability  Insurance  Ben- 

EFPTS. 

(ai  Section  215  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  table  and  in- 
serting  m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


'■TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 


(Primary  insurance 
te.iefil  ij'irier  1919 
,irt    IS  niol  tied) 


II 

(Prirrary 

in^Lfance 

amount 

under 

1367  act) 


III 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount) 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 


If  an  individual's 
criinBry  insurance 
henpfit  (as  ifeter- 
r,iir,*>d  under 
«ubsec.  (d))  IS— 


At  least - 


3ut  not 

morP 

'.nan  — 


Or  tiis 

Ijiirnarv 

insurance 

amount 

(as  deter- 

'TKned 

under 

subsec. 

(C))is-- 


516,  20 


i;6,?i.... 

16.84 

116,85.... 

17.60 

^!7.61.... 

18,40 

■■■..8,41.... 

19.24 

1'925.... 

20.00 

;.'(!. 01 

20,64 

520.65.... 

21,28 

S?l,29..,. 

21,88 

<?1  89   ... 

22  28 

5.-'2,29.... 

22  68 

52? 69.... 

23.08 

523  09.... 

23,44 

^2345.... 

23.76 

'23  77   ... 

24  20 

ri?i.... 

24  60 

S.'4  61.... 

25  00 

124  01    ... 

25  43 

;25  49.-.. 

25  92 

52^93- ... 

26  40 

r641    ... 

26.94 

Vh'ib    ... 

27.45 

:27  47.... 

28,  GO 

VH  Cl 

28,68 

r8  69    ... 

29,25 

i.'9  26      . . 

29  68 

$29  69... 

30  36 

J30  37    ... 

30  92 

S30  93.... 

31,36 

$31  37 

32.00 

532  01... 

32.60 

532  61.... 

33.20 

533  21.... 

33.88 

533  89    ... 

34  50 

534,51.... 

35  Ow 

$35.01... 

35  83 

•35  81 

36  80 

i36  41 

37.  uS 

537  09 , . . . 

37  60 

537  51.... 

38  20 

538.21.... 

39  12 

$3913.... 

39.68 

539  69.... 

40  33 

540  34    ... 

41   12 

541.13   ... 

41.75 

541   77     .. 

42  44 

>42  45 

43  2J 

543,21    .    . 

43  76 

.-43,77.... 

44  44 

-n  45       . 

44  83 

;5i  89       . 

45  60 

Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec,  (b))  is- 


At  least- 


But  not 

more 

than— 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsection 

shall  be— 


Ana  the 

maximum 

amount  of 

benefits 

payable (as 

provided  in 

sec,  203(3)) 

en  the  bas(S 

of  nis  wages 

and  seM- 

employment 

income 

shail  be  — 


555. 40     . 
or  less 

56,50 

57.70 

58.80 

59  90 

61.10 

62,20 

63  30 

64,50 

65,60 

66  70 

67,80 

69,00 

70,20 

71.50 

72.60 

73.80 

75.10 

76.30 

77,50 

78,70 

79.90 

81.13 

82  30 
33,60 

84  70 

85  90 
87  20 

83  40 
89  50 
90.80 
s2,  GC 
93.20 
94,40 
95,60 
96,80 
bS.  CO 
99.30 

100.50 
101.60 
102.90 
104.  10 
105.20 
106.50 
107  70 
108,90 
110.13 
111.40 
112.60 
113.70 
115.00 
115.20 
117.30 
118.60 
119.80 
121.00 
122.20 
123.40 
124.70 
125.  80 
127.10 
128.30 
129.40 
130.70 
131.90 
133.00 
134.30 
135.50 
136.  80 
137.90 
139.10 


$77 
79 
81 
32 
84 
86 
83 
90 
91 
93 
95 
97 
98 
100 
102 
103 
105 
107 
108 
110 
114 
119 
123 
128 
133 
137 
142 
147 
151 
156 
151 
165 
170 
175 
179 
184 
189 
194 
198 
203 
208 
212 
217 
222 
226 
231 
236 
240 
245 
250 
254 
259 
264 
268 
273 
278 
232 
287 
292 
296 
301 
506 
310 
315 
320 
324 
329 
334 
338 
343 


$76 

78 
80 
81 
83 
85 
87 
89 
90 
92 
94 
96 
97 
99 
101 
102 
104 
106 
107 
109 
113 
118 
122 
127 
132 
136 
141 
146 
150 
155 
160 
164 
169 
174 
178 
183 
188 
193 
197 
202 
207 
211 
216 
221 
225 
230 
235 
239 
244 
249 
253 
258 
253 
267 
272 
277 
281 
286 
291 
295 
300 
305 
309 
314 
319 
323 
328 
333 
337 
342 
347 


»4.00 

65.00 
66.40 
67.70 
68.90 
70.30 
71.60 
72.80 
74.20 
75.50 
76.80 
78.00 
79.40 
80.80 
82.30 
83.50 
84.90 
86.40 
87.80 
89.20 
90.60 
91.90 
93.30 
94.70 
96.20 
97.50 
98.80 
100.30 
101.70 
103.00 
104.50 
105.  80 
107.20 
108.60 
110.00 
111.40 
112.70 
114.20 
115.60 
116.90 
118.40 
119.80 
121.00 
122.50 
123.90 
125.30 
126. 70 
128.20 
129.50 
130. 80 
132. 30 
133.70 
134.90 
136. 40 
137.80 
139.20 
140.60 
142. 00 
143.50 
144.70 
146.20 
147. 60 
148.90 
150.40 
151. /O 
153.00 
154.50 
155.90 
157.40 
158.60 
160.00 


J96. 00 

97.50 
99.60 
101.60 
103,40 
105,50 
107.40 
169.20 
111.30 
113.30 
115.26 
117.00 
119.10 
121.20 
123.50 
125.30 
127.40 
129,60 
131-70 
133.80 
135.90 
137.90 
140.00 
142.10 
144.30 
145.30 
1,'.8.  20 
150.50 
152.60 
154.50 
156.80 
158.70 
150.80 
162.90 
165.  00 
157.10 
169. 10 
171.30 
173,40 
PS.  40 
177.60 
179.70 
181.50 
183.80 
185.90 
188.  00 
190. 10 
192,30 
195,  20 
199. 20 
202.  40 
205.  40 
210.40 
213.60 
217.60 
221.50 
224.80 
228.80 
232. 80 
236. 00 
240.  00 
244.  00 
247.20 
251.20 
255.  20 
258.40 
262. 40 
266.40 
269. 60 
273.60 
277.60 


(Primary  i  nsurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


If  an  individual's 
crimary  Insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
subsec.  (d))  is— 


At  least— 


But  not 

more 

than— 


II 

(PriTiary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1957  act) 


Or  his 
primary 
insurance 
amount 
(as  deter- 
mined 
under 
subsec 
(0)  is- 


III 


(Average 
monthly  wage) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 

determined  under 

subsec  (b))  is— 


Atleast- 


But  not 

more 

than— 


IV 


(Primary 

insurance 

amount) 


The  amount 

referred  to 

in  the 

preceding 

paragraphs 

of  this 

subsection 

shall  be— 


$140.41 
141.50 
142.80 
144.00 
145. 10 
146,40 
147.60 
148.90 
150.00 
151.20 
152.50 
153,60 
154,90 
156,00 
157.10 
158,20 
159,40 
153.  50 
161.60 
152.80 
163,90 
155,00 
166.  20 
167.30 
168. 40 
169.  50 
170.70 
171.80 
172.90 
174.10 
175.20 
175.30 
177.50 
178.60 
179.70 
130. 80 
182.  00 
183.10 
184.20 
185.40 
186.50 
187.50 
183.80 
189,90 
191.00 
192.00 
193.00 
194.  00 
195  00 
196. 00 
197.00 
198.  00 
199.00 
200,00 
201.00 
202. 00 
203.00 
204.  00 
205.00 
206,00 

207,  00 

208.  00 
209.00 
210.00 
211.00 
212.  UO 
213.00 
214.00 
215.00 
216.00 
217.00 
218.00 


$343 

352 

357 

362 

355 

371 

376 

380 

335 

390 

394 

399 

404 

408 

413 

418 

422 

427 

432 

437 

441 

446 

451 

455 

460 

465 

459 

474 

479 

183 

488 

i93 

497 

5D2 

507 

511 

516 

521 

5''5 

530 

535 

539 

544 

549 

554 

557 

561 

564 

568 

571 

575 

578 

582 

585 

539 

592 

596 

599 

603 

606 

610 

613 

617 

621 

524 

528 

631 

635 

638 

642 

645 

649 


(Maximum 

family 

benehts) 


5351 
356 
351 
365 
370 
375 
379 
384 
389 
393 
398 
403 
407 
412 
417 
421 
426 
431 
436 
440 
445 
450 
454 
459 
464 
468 
473 
478 
482 
487 
492 
495 
501 
506 
510 
515 
520 
524 
529 
534 
538 
543 
548 
553 
556 
550 
563 
557 
570 
574 
577 
581 
584 
588 
591 
595 
598 
502 
605 
609 
612 
616 
620 
623 
627 
630 
634 
637 
641 
644 
648 
650 


5161  50 
152  80 
154  30 
155.60 
156.90 
168.40 
169.  80 
171,30 
172,  50 
173.90 
175,40 
176,70 
178.20 
179.40 
180  70 
132.00 
183.40 
134.60 
185.90 
187.30 
133,50 
189.80 
191.20 
192,40 
193,70 
195.  00 
196. 40 
197.50 
198, 90 
200.30 
201.50 
202.80 
204.  20 
205.40 
206.70 

208.  00 

209.  30 
210.60 
211,90 
213,30 
2U,  50 
215.80 
217  20 
218.40 
219.79 
220.80 
222.00 
223.10 
224.  30 
225.40 
226. 60 
227.  7u 
223.  90 
230  00 
231.20 
232.30 
233.50 
234  50 
235.80 
236  90 
233.10 
239.23 
240.  40 
241.50 
242.70 
243.  80 
245.00 
246.10 
247.  30 
248. 40 
249. 60 
250.70 


5280.  80 

284  80 

288,80 

292  to 

296.  00 

300.  00 

303.20 

307.20 

311.20 

314.40 

318.40 

322.40 

325.60 

329.63 

333,70 

336.80 
340.80 
344,  80 
343.  83 
350.  40 
352.40 
354.40 
356.00 
358.  00 
360, 00 
361  60 
353. 50 
365.60 
357.20 
369. 20 
371.20 
372.80 
374.80 
376.80 
378. 40 
380. 40 
382.  40 
384. 00 
386  00 
588  GO 
389. 60 
391  bO 
393.50 
395  60 
395  80 
393.  40 
399  50 
401.20 
402.  40 
404.00 
405.20 
406  80 

408  00 

409  60 

410  £0 
412  40 
4! 3  60 
415  20 
416,40 
418.00 
419.20 
420.  80 
422  40 
423,60 
425.20 
426.40 
428.00 
429.20 
430.80 
432.00 
433  60 
434.40' 


40844 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


'bi'l>  Section  aOQiBi  of  such  Act  Ls 
amended  by  irtrlklng  out  par.i<fra.ph  i  2 1  and 
l.iserClng   !n   :ieu   thereof  the  f-iHowlnK 

■  (3 1  when  two  or  more  persona  were  en- 
titled (Without  the  application  t>f  aectiun 
202(J)(li  ant*  seclon  223ibii  to  monthly 
beneflt«  under  sectlr^n  202  or  223  for  Jan- 
uary 1970  on  the  b»«!s  of  the  Wiiifes  and  «e!f- 
emplo7m«nt  Income  of  such  insured  Indi- 
vid ual  and  .It  l^ast  ine  such  person  wae  so 
entitled  fir  December  1969  on  the  basis  of 
s-.ich  »Hi;<^  md  self-employment  Income, 
such  t  .tal  of  benefits  for  January  1970  or 
anv  subs"')  ;er.-  m  inth  shall  not  b«  reduced 
to  less  'han  "he  lartter  of — 

lAi  the  .imount  determined  under  this 
iubs^tlon  without  regrard  to  this  panurriph, 
or 

iBi  4n  amount  equal  to  the  siun  of  the 
am.-ninte  der.-.ed  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
tmi/unt  determined  under  this  title  (Includ- 
ing thUs  subsection,  but  without  the  applica- 
tion of  <ec*lon  222(b»,  section  202iqi.  and 
Bubaeetlons  ibi.  .ci.  and  idi  of  tliu  sec- 
tion), as  In  "(Tect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Securl-y  Amendment.^  of  It)99 
I  and  prior  to  jAnu<iry  1.  :970i.  for  each  such 
person  for  such  month,  by  115  percent  and 
raising  eat-h  siich  Inrrea-sed  \mount.  If  it  Is 
not  a  multiple  of  $o  10.  to  the  next  higher 
mul1p!e  of  80  10: 

but  fn  my  such  case  iD  paragraph  1 1  i  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  afer  the  application  of 
subpangriph  Bi.and  <:'.)  If  section  202 He) 
(2i  A  was  applicable  in  the  ca.se  of  any 
such  benefits  for  January  1970.  and  ceases  to 
apply  .i^'-er  such  month,  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  Bi  .?ha!I  be  applied,  for  and 
after  'he  month  in  which  section  202(lcW2) 
I  A'  ceases  to  apply,  as  "hough  paragraph  d) 
had  not  been  applicable  to  such  t<->Ui  of 
benefits  for  January  1970.  or". 

2  I  >fot  withstanding  anv  other  provision 
of  law,  when  two  or  more  persons  are  en- 
titled to  monthly  insurance  beneflts  under 
title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  anv 
month  after  1969  on  the  bfu-ls  of  the  wages 
and  self-employmen:  ;n>'ome  of  an  Insured 
individual  .  and  at  least  one  of  such  persons 
was  so  enutled  for  a  month  before  January 
1971  on  the  basis  of  an  application  Bled  be- 
fore 1971*  the  total  of  the  benefits  to  which 
such  pers..n.s  are  entitled  under  such  ritle 
for  such  month  (after  tiie  application  of  sec- 
tions 203(^1  .ind  202tqi  of  such  .Act»  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  '.oral  of  the  monthly 
insurance  benefits  to  which  such  persons 
would  be  entitled  under  such  title  Tor  such 
month  (after  rhe  application  of  su.?h  sec- 
tions l>03.ai  and  202(qn  without  regard  to 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  ai  ,.: 
this  section 

'C)  Section  215(bM4i  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  jtriking  out  "Januart-  1968- 
each  time  :t  appears  and  Inserting' In  lieu 
thereof    December  1969" 

(d)  Section  215(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
t-o  read  as  foi.ows: 

Pr.mary  Insurance  Amount  Under  1967  Act 
iciil)  For  the  purposes  of  column  11  of 
the  table  appearing  In  subsection  lai  of  this 
section,  .in  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  on  ihe  basis  of 
the  law  lu  effect  prior  to  -he  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of   1969. 

■•(2 1  The  provisions  of  this  subsectlcn 
shall  be  applicable  only  m  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  became  entitled  to  beneflts 
under  section  202iai  or  section  223  before 
Januarv  1970.  or  who  died  before  such 
month  ' 

lei  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
beneflts  under  title  II  of  'he  SoclaJ  Security 
Act  for  months  after  December  1969  mil 
with  respect  to  lump-sum  death  payment* 
under  such  title  In  the  case  of  deatni  oc- 
curring after  December  1969. 

(fi    If    an    individual    was    entitled    to    a 


December  22,  1969 


disability  Insurance  benefit  under  section  233 
of  the  Social  Security  Art  before  December 
1969  and  became  entitled  ut  .5ld-a«e  insur- 
ance reneflta  under  section  202(U»  of  such 
Act  for  Januarv  1970.  or  he  died  In  such 
month,  then  for  purposes  of  .section  216(a) 
(  4  (  of  the  .S<-K"lal  Security  Act  ( If  applicable)  , 
the  -imount  in  column  IV  of  the  table  appear- 
ing in  such  sec'lon  216(al  for  such  Individu- 
al Hhall  he  the  amount  in  «uch  column  on 
the  line  on  which  In  column  II  appears  his 
primary  insurance  amount  (.is  determined 
under  secUon  21.5(cl  of  such  Act  i  in.-tead 
of  the  amount  in  column  IV  equal  to  the 
prlman;  Insurance  amount  on  which  his  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  is  based. 
Sec    1003    In<-hea.se  in  BrvFFTTs  for  Certain 

iNDIVIIIt'ALS     Ar.E     72     AND     OVFR 

(al(li  Section  227iai  of  the  Social  Se- 
ourlty  Act  is  lunetifled  by  striking  out  MO" 
ind  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■  $46"  md  bv 
striking  out  •$20"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '823" 

2(  Section  227(bl  of  such  Act  l.s  .imended 
by  striking  out  ■■S40'  and  insertln:,'  m  lieu 
thereof  "M6". 

(bidi  Section  228(b)  1 1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  inserting 
In   lieu   thereof     $46  ' 

(2i  Section  228(bM2)  of  .such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  ■$40"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '$46 ".  and  bv  striking 
out  "$20"  and  uuertlng  In  lieu  thereof  $23". 
i3i  Section  228{ci(2  of  such  Ac  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  Inserting 
in   lieu    thereof  •$23" 

i4i  Section  228lc)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  In.serting 
in  lieu  thereof   ■*46" 

(.51  Section  228(ci(3.(Bi  if  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  •$20"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    $23" 

(Ci  The  amendnienu  made  bv  subsections 
lai  and  (b(  shall  applv  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefit*  under  title  II  nf  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December  1969. 
Sec.  1004    Maximt'm  Amoi-nt  or  a  Wrnfs  or 

Hl'SBAND'.S    iNSfRANCT    BENEFIT 

(a)  Section  202(bi  '2i  .f  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"i2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (q), 
such  wife's  insurance  benefit  for  each  month 
shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  primary  in- 
surance amount  of  her  husband  (or  in  the 
case  of  a  dlvcrced  wife,  her  former  husband) 
for  such  month  •' 

I*-"  Section  202(cM3l  of  such  -Aft  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3  I  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (q). 
such  husbands  insurance  benefit  for  each 
month  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
prlmar\-  insurance  amount  of  his  wife  for 
such  month." 

ici  Sections  202(e)(4)  and  202(fli5!  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
•■whichever  of  the  following  l.s  the  smaller: 
'A(  one-iialf  of  the  primary  Insu-snce 
amount  of  the  deceased  individual  on  whose 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  such 
benefit  is  based,  or  (B)  $105'  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  one-half  of  the  primarv  in- 
surance amount  of  the  deceased  individual 
on  whose  wages  ,ind  self-emplovment  In- 
come such  benefit  Is  based" 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  ico  shall  applv  with  respect  to 
monthly  beneflts  under  title  11  of  -he  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December  1969, 
Sec.  1005  Allocation  to  DlSABiLrrT  Insxtr- 
ANCE  Trust  Ptnd 

(a I  SecUon  201  (bid)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended— 

d  )  by  striking  out  -and'*  at  the  end  of 
clause   (B) :   and 

.2)  by  striking  out  ■'1967,  and  so  reported." 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
1967.  and  befctfe  January  1.  1970.  and  so  re- 
ported, and  (  D)  110  per  centum  of  the  wa^es 
(as  so  denned)  paid  after  December  31.  1969 
and  so  rejxxrted." 


(b)     SecUon    201(b)  (2)     of    such    Act    u 
amended 

d  I    by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  I  B  ( ;  and 

(2i  by  striking  out  "1967.  '  and  in.se":ng 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •1967.  ard  he- 
fore  January  1,  1970,  and  iDi  0  825  (.f  i  -^r 
centum  of  t.he  amount  of  self-emplc  vment 
income  (as  so  defined!  so  reported  for  any 
ta.xable  year  beginning  .tfttr  December  31 
1969.' 

Sec    1006    Disregarding  of  Retroactivf  pay- 
ment   OP    OASDI    BENEprr    In- 

CREASE 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
2(al  dOi  402(n»  (7i.  1002(a(  (8).  1402(ai  (R 
and  1602(a)  (13)  and  d4i  of  the  S<icial  Se- 
curity Act  each  State,  in  determining  need 
for  aid  or  .assistance  under  a  Stale  plan  ip- 
proved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI.  or  part 
.'V  of  title  IV.  of  such  Act.  .shall  disregard  ( md 
the  plan  .-hall  be  deemed  to  require  the  S'a-e 
to  disregard  I.  in  addition  to  any  utlier 
amounts  which  the  State  is  required  or  per- 
mitted  to  dlsreg.ird  In  determining  .^icih 
need,  .my  amount  paid  to  an  niduidual  un- 
der  title  11  of  such  Act  (or  ui.der  the  R,illroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  by  re.i.son  of  the  lir^t 
proviso  In  section  3(e)  thereof],  in  .my 
month  after  December  1969.  to  the  extent 
that  ( 1 1  such  paymen;  is  .ittnbui.ible  'o  the 
Increase  in  monthly  beni'fits  under  the  old- 
Age.  suvivors,  ;.nd  dlsabllitv  ln  =  ur,ince  svsiem 
for  Januarv  or  February  1970  resulting  :rom 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  and  .2i  'he 
amount  of  such  incre.ise  is  paid  .separ.fely 
from  the  rest  of  the  monthly  benefit  of  .-uch 
Individual  for  January  or  Febrtiary  1970 

Sec.  1007    DlSREGARDINO  OF  Inco.mf.  of  0A>DI 
Recipients  in  Detfrmini.n^  Nked 
rr.R  PiBLlc  .^.s.<;i.sTANrE 
In  addition  to  the  requirements  imposed 
by  law  as  a  condition  of  approval  of  a  State 
plan  'o  provide  aid  or  assistance  in  the  lorni 
of    money    pa>-TOent-s    to    Individuals    under 
title  I,  X.  XTV,    ir  X\T  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  'here  Is  hereby  impo.sed  the  requlreme:.t 
(.md  the  plan  shall  be  deemed   to  reqiii.-f. 
that,  in  the  cause  of  any  individual  recer. ::.« 
aid  or  assistance  for  any  month  after  .M.i-^  .. 
1970  and  before  July   1970  who  also  receives 
in  .such  month  a  monthly  insur.mce  benefit 
under  title  11  of  such  Act  vrhlch  is  increased 
as   a  result  of  the  enactment  cf  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  sum  of  the  aid 
or     .isslstance     received     by     him     for    such 
month,  plus  *he  monthly  insurance  benefit 
received  by  him  in  such  month  mot  includ- 
ing any  part  of  such  benefit  which  l.s  disre- 
garded  under  section  1006 1.  shall  exceed  ;he 
sum  of   the   aid  or  assistance   -A-hlch  wo.ild 
have  been  .-ecelved  by  him  for  such  month 
under  such  plan  ae  In  effect  for  Mirch  1970. 
plus    the   monthly   Insurance   benefit  which 
would   have   been  received  by   him  In  such 
month  without  regard  to  the  other  prort- 
slons  of  this  title,  by  .in  amount  equal  to  84 
or  .If  lees)   to  such  Increase  In  his  monthly 
insurance     benefit      under     such      title     11 
'Whether  such  excess  is   broutjht  about  by 
disreg.irdlng  a  ponlon  of  such  monthly  la- 
surance  benefit  or  otherwise  i . 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  D   Mills. 
Ralf,  Boc.cs. 
John  C   Watts, 
Al  Ullman. 
John  W.  Byrnes, 
James  B   Utt. 
Jackson  E.  Btrrs. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

RtrsBELL  B.  Long, 
Cli.vton  p.  Anderson. 
Albert  Gore. 
Herman  E   Talmadge. 
Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
Jack   Miller. 
Managers  on  rhe  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  iwr>  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  13270)  to  reform 
the  income  tax  laws  submit  the  following  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  .stuck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stinite  amendment.  The  conference  has 
agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate 
amendment  and  the  House  bill.  The  follow- 
ing statement  explains  the  principal  differ- 
ences b' tween  the  effect  of  the  House  bill 
and  th'?  effect  cf  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference: 
TITLE  !— TAX  EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS  > 

SfBTITLE    A — private    FOUNDATIONS 

J    t\r:.ic    tax    based   on    investment    income 
f.^ec.  4940  of  the  code) 
The  House  bill  imposes  a  tax  of  7.5  percent 
on  the  net   investment   income  of  a  private 
{(iindatlon  for  each  taxable  year. 

The  S.-nate  amendment  sub.stltutes  for  the 
House  p.-^ovLsion  an  annual  audit-free  tax  of 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  (one-flfth  of  1  per- 
cent for  19701  of  the  noncharltable  assets 
of  a  pr.-.ate  foundation,  but  In  no  event  less 
than   *100 

The  conference  s'ubetltute  (sec.  101(b)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  4940  of  the  code)  pro- 
vides a  tax  of  4  percent  of  the  net  Investment 
income  of  each  foundation  for  the  taxable 
year. 

3.  Prohibition.'i     against     self-dealing     (sec. 
4941  of  the  code) 
ikiih  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment impose  taxes  on  the  following  acts  of 
.•-elf-dealing: 

a»  Tlie  sale,  exchange,  or  leasing  of  prop- 
erties between  a  private  foundation  and  a 
disqualified  [jerson. 

I  b)  The  lending  of  money  or  other  exten- 
sion of  credit  between  such  persons. 

{C)  The  furnishing  of  goods,  services,  or 
: acuities  between  such  persons. 

( d »   The   payment  of  compensation  by  a 

private  foundation  to  a  dlsquallfled  person. 

(C)    The  transfer  to  or  use  by.  or  for  the 

bt>neflt  of.  disqualified  persons  of  the  Income 

cr  assets  of  a  private  foundation,  and 

(/»  .Agreement  by  a  private  foundation  to 
make  xny  payment  of  money  or  other  prop- 
erty to  a  Government  official  (other  than  an 
agreement  to  employ  such  mdlvlduaJ  for  cer- 
tain periods  after  termination  of  Oovem- 
ment  service ) . 

The  Senate  ..niendment  adds  a  seventh 
category  to  the  term  "self-dealing."  It  speci- 
fies that  payment  by  a  private  foimdatlon  of 
•iny  of  the  taxes  imposed  under  the  new  pro- 
vision.s  added  by  the  bill  upon  any  dlsquall- 
tied  person  constitutes  self-dealing. 

The  ^-onference  substitute  (sec.  101(b)  of 
..le  su.istltute  and  sec.  4941(d)(1)  of  the 
I  ode)  omits  this  category  in  view  of  the  fact 
thai  such  payments  are  already  considered 
to  be  seU-deallng  by  paragraph  (e)  referred 
1 1 above 

The  conferees  also  agree  with  the  statement 
..ppearlng  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  the  effect  that  where 
.'■tock  IS  bought  or  sold  by  the  foundation  In 
order  tj  manipulate  the  price  of  the  stock 
for  the  benefit  of  a  dlsquallfled  person  (as 
reterred  to  below),  then  the  foundation's 
assets  have  been  used  for  the  "benefit  of  a 
cli.^quallfied  person"  within  the  meaning  of 
p  iragraph  (e)  above. 

The  term  disqualified  i>erson",  as  it  ap- 
pears m  both  rhe  House  bill  and  the  Senate 


•  .AH  references  to  titles,  subtitles,  and  sec- 
tions of  the  bin.  unless  otherwise  specified, 
wiU  use  the  designation  in  the  conference 
substitute. 


amendment.  Includes  a  substantial  contribu- 
tor to  the  foundation.  A  substantial  con- 
tributor under  the  House  bill  is  anyone  who 
(with  his  spouse)  contributes  more  than 
$5,000  In  any  one  year  or  who  (with  hla 
spouse)  contributes  more  than  anyone  else 
In  any  one  year,  even  though  less  than  $5,000. 
The  Senate  amendment  modifies  the  defini- 
tion of  subtantial  contributor  to  mean  any 
person  who  contributes  more  than  $5,000  to 
a  private  foundation  U  such  amount  is  more 
than  a  percent  of  the  contributions  received 
by  the  foundation  before  the  end  of  the  year 
in  which  the  foundation  receives  the  con- 
tribution of  the  person. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  101(a)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  507(d)(2)  of  the 
code)   follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  modifies  the 
definition  of  a  disqualified  person  in  other 
respects.  The  House  bill  provides  that  a 
general  partner  of  a  substantial  contributor 
Is  also  to  be  treated  as  a  disqualified  person. 
The  Senate  substitute  limits  this  to  an  owner 
of  more  than  20  percent  of  the  profits  in- 
terest of  a  partnership. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  101(b)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  4948(a)(1)  of  the 
code)    follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  a  dlsquallfled 
person  Includes  a  member  of  the  family 
(Within  the  meaning  of  sec.  341(d)  of  the 
code)  of  a  substantial  contributor,  founda- 
tion manager  or  certain  other  persons.  In- 
cluded In  the  deflnitlon  in  section  341(d)  Is 
a  brother  or  sister  (and  any  of  their  descend- 
ants) of  any  of  the  foregoing  persons  The 
Senate  amendment  omits  such  brothers  and 
sisters  and  their  descendants  from  the  defl- 
nitlon of  the  term  "family." 

"The  conference  substitute  (sec.  101(b)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  4946(d)  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

Under  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  a  violation  of  the  self-deal- 
ing provision  results  in  an  annual  tax  on  the 
self-dealer  of  5  percent  of  the  amount  in- 
volved In  the  violation.  If  the  self-dealing 
is  not  corrected  within  an  appropriate  length 
of  time,  then  a  tax  of  200  percent  of  the 
amount  involved  is  Imposed  on  the  self- 
dealer.  If  the  foundation  manager  is  know- 
ingly involved  in  the  self-dealing,  a  tax 
of  2.5  jiercent  Initially  is  imposed  upon  him 
(subject  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000).  Where 
the  foundation  manager  refuses  to  agree 
to  the  correction  of  the  initial  transaction,  a 
tax  of  50  percent  of  the  amount  involved  is 
imposed  (subject  to  u  maximum  of  $10,000). 
In  the  case  of  repeated  or  willful  violations, 
the  tax  Imposed  on  the  self -dealer  or  founda- 
tion managers  may  be  doubled.  (A  third  level 
of  tax  may  also  be  assessed  as  described  be- 
low in  "Change  of  Status '.  > 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
tax  on  the  foundation  manager  who  know- 
ingly participates  in  the  self-dealing  is  not 
to  apply  unless  the  violation  Is  willful  and  is 
not  due  to  reasonable  cause.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  burden  of  proof 
that  a  violation  by  a  foundation  manager  :s 
"knowing"  is  to  be  upon  the  Government  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  (.ivil  fraud  in  present 
law. 

The  conference  substitute  (secs,  10  (b)  and 
(1)  of  the  substitute  and  sec.  4941(a)  of  the 
code)   follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  la 
the  case  of  leases  and  loans  outstanding  on 
October  9,  1969.  and  also  where  under  ar- 
rangements In  existence  prior  to  that  date, 
goods  and  services  or  facilities  were  shared  by 
a  private  foundation  and  a  dlsquallfled  per- 
son, such  transactions  are  not  to  constitute 
self-dealing  if  the  foundation  receivss  terms 
at  least  as  favorable  as  terms  offered  to  third 
parties  in  arm's-length  transactions.  Under 
the  amendment  these  existing  arrangements 
can  continue  lor  a  period  up  to  10  years. 
The  conference  substitute   (sec.  101(1)  (2) 


of  the  substitute)  follows  the  Senate  amend- 
ment but  includes  within  the  term  "loan." 
reference  to  "extension  of  credit." 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  where 
a  private  foundation  and  dlsquallfled  person, 
together  owned  on  October  9,  1969,  more  than 
20  percent  of  voting  stock  of  a  company, 
then  the  foundation  may  make  fair-market- 
value  sales  of  that  stock  or  nonvoting  stock 
to  dlsquallfled  persons  before  January  1,  1975, 
so  long  as  the  sales  do  not  bring  the  com- 
bined holdings  of  the  voting  stock  below  20 
percent  After  that  date,  such  sales  may  be 
made  to  disqualified  persons  only  If  the  stock 
has  to  be  disposed  of  in  order  to  avoid  violat- 
ing the  excess  business  holdings  rules,  de- 
scribed below. 

The  conference  substitute  (see.  101(1)  (2 1 
of  the  substitute)  follows  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment both  require  as  a  condition  of  tax 
exemption  that  a  foundaUons  governing  in- 
strument conform  to  the  new  provisions 
added  by  this  bill  (regarding  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  self-dealing,  distribution  of  income, 
excess  business  holdings.  Investments  Jeop- 
ardizing charitable  purpose,  and  taxable  ex- 
penditures). Both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  give  existing  organiza- 
tions until  1972  to  modify  their  governing 
Instruments  In  the  respects  set  out  above 
(or  longer  If  it  is  Impossible  to  conform  their 
governing  instruments  by  that  time). 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment  also 
contain  savings  clauses  permitting  fair-price 
sales  of  existing  holdings  to  disqualified  per- 
sons under  certain  circumstances,  Tlie  Senate 
amendment  also  provides  that  an  organiza- 
tion's governing  instrument  need  not  pro- 
lubit  activities  which  are  permitted  to  it 
under  the  excess  business  holdings  savings 
clauses 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  101(1)  (6i 
of  the  substitute)  follows  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  extends  it  to  activities  permitted 
under  any  other  of  the  special  savings 
clauses. 

3.  Taxes  on  failure  to  distribute  income  isec. 
4942  of  the  code) 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provide  for  the  Imposition  of  taxes  on 
a  private  foundation  where  It  does  not  dis- 
tribute currently  an  amotuit  equal  to  all  of 
it6  income,  or  if  higher,  an  amount  equal 
to  a  specified  percentage  of  the  value  of  its 
assets  (other  than  those  assets  currently  be- 
ing used  In  the  active  conduct  of  the  foun- 
dation's exempt  acti'vlties ) . 

Both  the  Houae  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  provide  that  a  tax  of  15  percent 
of  the  imdlstrlbuted  amount  is  to  be  im- 
posed where  there  hae  been  a  failure  to  dis- 
tribute by  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  after 
the  Income  Is  earned  (unless  certain  excep- 
tions apply).  If  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
maining amount  is  not  made  during  the 
"correction  period",  a  tax  of  100  percent  of 
the  amount  not  distributed  is  then  im- 
posed. 

The  mlnlmvim  amotrnt  which  must  be 
paid  out,  for  years  beginning  In  1970.  is  the 
greater  of  the  adjusted  net  Income  or  5  per- 
cent of  the  assets  (the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate Is  authorized  in  certain  years  to  make 
changes  in  this  percentage  based  upon 
changes  in  money  rates  and  investment 
yields) . 

The  Senate  amendment  changes  this  per- 
centage to  6  percent. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  101(b)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  4942(e)  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  do  not  apply  the  minimum  in- 
vestment return  for  the  years  1970  and  1971. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  minimum  investment  return 
is  not  to  be  more  than  3.5  percent  in  1972, 
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4  percent  In  1973.  4  8  jjercent  in  1974.  i  per- 
cent in  1975.  and  fi  0  percent  In  1976 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  lOlihOi 
at  the  subrtltute)  proTldes  that  the  mini- 
mum Inveatxnent  return  Is  not  to  be  more 
th*n  45  percent  In  1973,  5  percent  In  1973. 
and  5.5  percent  in  1974 

The  3«nate  amendment  allows  foundatlon.s 
to  make  deficiency  distributions  i  along  the 
Ilnee  of  deficiency  dividend  procedures  pres- 
ently allowable  to  personal  holding  com- 
panlee)  If  failure  to  distribute  Is  due  to 
failure  to  properly  value  the  assets  and  Is 
not  willful  but  1.S  due  to  reasonable  cause. 

The  conference  substitute  isec.  101  ibt  of 
the  substitute  and  sec  4942iai  of  the  codei 
foil  >ws  the  Senate  amendment. 

Under  the  House  bli:  the  tax  on  Investment 
Income  and  any  tax  on  unrelated  business 
Income  reduce  the  amount  of  the  required 
current  distribution  only  when  the  founda- 
tion s  Income  exceeds  the  minimum  per- 
centage   for   that   year 

The  Senate  amendment  alU^ws  the  audit- 
fee  tax  and  any  tax  on  inrelated  business 
Income  as  deductions  in  determining  the 
amount  of  Income  which  must  be  distributed 
currently 

The  conference  substitute  '  sec  101(b)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec  4942(di  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Sena'e  amendment  makes  It  clear 
that  reasonable  administrative  expenses  In 
operatmit  a  private  foundation  are  also  to  be 
treated  as  quallfyir.i;  dlstrlbutlun.s 

The  conference  substitute  isec.  101  ib)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec  494Jiii  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment 

Loans  to  Individuals  which  are  related  to 
the  exempt  purpose  for  which  a  private  foun- 
dation was  established  i  for  example  studen* 
loans »  have  generally  been  considered  as 
qualifying;  distributions  at  the  time  the  lean 
was  made  The  Senate  amendmen'  tt:i;o  prr- 
vldes  that  when  the  loan  is  repaid  i  it  when 
amounts  are  received  from  the  sale  cf  assets 
previously  used  for  charitable  pu.-poees) 
these  amounts  should  be  'reated  is  income, 
for  purposes  of  the  minimum  distribution 
requirement,  to  the  extent  the  private  foun- 
dation had  previously  'reated  the  amouMts 
as  expenditures  which  were  qualifying  dis- 
tributions 'This  rule  -ilso  applies  where  an 
amount  previously  set  aside  and  -reated  .is 
a  qualifying  distribution  at  that  time  Is  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  It 
was  set  aside  ) 

The  conference  substitute  i.sec.  lOlib)  of 
the  substitute  snd  sec  4942(f)  of  t.*:e  code  ( 
follows  the  Senate  amendment 

The  Hjuse  bill  pro.ldes  that  where  a  pri- 
vate foundation  spends  more  than  the  min- 
imum required  distributable  amount  in  a 
given  vear.  the  excess  expenditures  over  this 
amount  are  to  be  treired  ;is  quallfyinK  ex- 
penditures m  the  next  b  years  The  Seu.ae 
j.mendment  rnakes  it  clear  that  the  distribu- 
tions :n  years  befr>re  the  first  t.ixable  year 
beginning  ifter  December  31.  1969.  are  net  to 
be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  apply- 
ing this  5-year  c.-u-rvover  rule 

The  conference  substitute  sec  101(b)  of 
the  .'ubctitute  and  .-sec  4942(1 1  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  .amendment 

The  .Senate  amendment  provides  that 
where  written  conimitmerns  have  been  made 
before  October  9.  19et).  by  one  private  foun- 
dation to  another  private  r'oundatlon.  the 
grants  made  by  December  31.  1974.  under 
such  commitments  are  '/d  be  treated  a-s  quali- 
fying dutnbutlons  if  the  foundation  to 
which  the  distributions  ;i.-e  made  Is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  granting  foundation  For  the 
grant  to  be  so  treat4jd.  .^lowever  It  must  be 
made  for  the  charitable  educational,  or  other 
purpose  consistent  with  the  basis  for  *he 
crganlzatlon's  exemption 

The  conference  substitute  .sec.  101  <1  3i 
of  the  substitute)  follows  the  Senate  amend- 
ment but  provides  that  the  written  commit- 


ment must  have  been  made  before  May  37, 
1969. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  if  a 
corporation  redeems  existing  excess  business 
holdings  of  a  private  foundation,  such  a  re- 
demption Is  not  to  be  treated  as  essentially 
the  equivalent  of  a  dividend  for  purpoees  of 
determining  the  foundation's  income  that 
.must  be  distributed 

The  conference  substitute  (see  101il)i3) 
of  the  .substitute  I  follows  the  Senate 
amendment 

4  roTf?  on  exreris  business  holdings  isec. 
494 'i  Of  th^-  code) 
The  House  bill  as  a  general  rule  limits  to 
20  percent  the  combined  I'wnershlp  of  a  cor- 
poration s  voting  otock  which  may  be  held 
by  a  foundation  and  all  dL^quallfted  persons 
together  However,  if  someone  else  can  be 
>hown  "o  have  control  of  the  busmen,  the 
20-percent  limit  Is  raised  to  35  percent  Ex- 
cels holdings  acquired  bv  gift  or  bequest  in 
the  future  under  the  House  bill  generally 
mu.st  be  disposed  of  wirhln  5  \ear'^ 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  20-per- 
cent limit  referred  to  above  (or  the  35-pcr- 
cent  limit  if  applicable)  needs  to  be  met 
with  re.'>pect  to  existing  holdings  only  after 
the  lap.se  of  a  10-year  periled  The  House  bill 
also  provides  certain  interim  requirements  of 
progre.i-sive  partial  divestiture  at  the  end  of  2 
years  and  at  the  end  of  3  sears 

The  Senate  amenduiem  provides  that  In 
the  ca.se  >:i  present  hold.ags  the  combined 
holdings  of  a  private  ft  uudatlon  and  all  dJs- 
qualihed  perjtms  m  anv  one  business  df  at 
present  iii  excess  of  ;'>o  percent)  must  gener- 
ally lie  reduced  to  30  percent  by  the  end  of 
the  10  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill.  However,  where  the  combined  hold- 
ings now  exceed  Tfi  percent,  an  additional  5 
years  is  allowed  before  the  30-percent  limit 
inu.-.:  be  reached  Present  holdings  in  excess 
of  20  percent  but  less  ihan  50  percent  jieed 
Hot  be  decreased  but  also  may  not  be  In- 
oreased. 

The  conSerence  subsiliuie  (sec.  101  ib)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec  4943(c)(4)  of  the 
code  I  provides  that  where  existing  iioldlngs 
are  m  exce.iS  of  50  percent  but  are  not  in 
e.^cess  of  75  percent,  a  10-year  period  ;s  lo  be 
available  before  the  holdings  must  be  re- 
duced '.o  30  percent  If  the  holdings  are  more 
•.hau  75  percent  but  not  over  95  percent,  the 
reduction  to  50  percent  need  not  occur  for  a 
13-year  period.  If  the  foundation  itself  holds 
more  than  95  percent  of  a  curporalion's  stock. 
the  reduction  to  30  percent  need  not  occur 
until  the  lapse  ol  a  2U-year  periled.  The 
excess  time  provided  above  the  !0  :.ears  in  the 
second  ca^e  Is  not  to  be  available  if  a  djs- 
qualltled  person  having  13  percent  or  more 
of  the  i.iock  of  -he  corporation  objects  to  this 
additional  time  for  disposition  of  the  excess 
uoldlUKs. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  10,  15,  or  20-year  pe- 
riod relerred  to  above,  the  loundatlon  .u-d  all 
disqualified  persons  lo«eilipr  have  iioldui*;^ 
not  in  excess  of  50  percent  and  the  founda- 
tion has  holdings  of  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent, then  no  further  divestiture  Is  required 
:n  order  tor  the  taxes  on  excess  holdings  not 
*o  apply  If  the  dlsqualKied  persons  together 
hold  no  more  than  2  percent  i/f  the  stock, 
then  the  foundation  Is  not  subject  to  the  25- 
pcrcent  limit  of  the  precedlne  sentence  ( how- 
ever, the  50-percent  total  still  applies  to  the 
c  inibmed  holdings  at  the  end  of  this  first 
period):  then  the  foundation  Is  to  have  15 
additional  >ears  to  orini;  its  holdings  .  f  the 
stock  in  question  down  'o  ,15  percent  without 
imposition  of  any  tax  under  this  ijrovi.^lon 
The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  lunendn-ont 
both  permit  fair  price  sales  by  a  private 
foundation  to  dlsqualllied  persons  in  'he 
case  of  existing  excess  business  holdings 
without  tax  consequences. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  fair  market 
value  exchanges  and   other  dispositions  are 


also  permitted  under  the  same  conditions  rh 
m  the  case  of  sales. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  I01(I)(2) 
of  the  substitute)  follows  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

5.   Taxes    on    investments    whtch    jeopardKf 
ch-antable    purpose    {see.    4944    of    j-J 
code) 
At   present  a  private  foundation  loses  i-s 
tax  exemption  If  lt«  accumulated  Income  :» 
lnve.sted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  Jeopardize 
the  carrying  out  of  its  charlUble  purpose.^ 
The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
provide  that  unless  this  test  Is  met  with  re- 
.>pect  to  all  of  Its  assets  ( not  merely  its  ac- 
cumulated   Income),    a    foundation    wiu    !,p 
1  ubject  to  a  special  tax 

The  House  bill  provides  that  where  a  foun- 
dation invests  in  a  manner  which  would 
jeopardize  the  carrying  out  of  its  charitable 
purpo.ses  a  tax  is  to  be  imposed  equal  to  loii 
percent  of  the  investment 

The  Senate  .amendment  provides  an  initial 
tax  on  private  foundations  of  5  percent  of 
the  imount  involved,  and  an  initial  tax  r  n 
the  foundation  manager,  where  he  knowingly 
Jeopardizes  the  carrvine  out  of  the  .oun.ia- 
tion's  exen.p:  purf>ofes.  of  5  percent  >  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $5  000  on  the  manager)  The 
Senate  amendment  also  .-nodifies  the  second 
level  t.ix  where  the  Jcopardv  situation  Is  not 
co.-rected  by  providing  a  25-percent  tax  on 
the  foundation  and  a  5-percent  tax  on  the 
foundation  manager  who  refuses  to  take  ac- 
tlon  to  correct  the  .=ituat!cn  (In  the  ca.se  f 
the  foundation  manager,  this  sanction  niav 
not  exceed  $10,000  ) 

The  conference  .stibstltute  (sec.  lOKb)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec  4944  of  the  codei  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 
6.  Taxes  on  taxable  expenditures  isec  4945 
of  the  code) 
.■\mong  the  activities  which  under  tiie 
Hou5e  bill  give  rise  to  taxable  expenditures 
are  those  -.o  influence  the  outcome  of  any 
public  election 

The  .Senate  amendment  modifies  this  to 
prohibit  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  outcome  of  anv  specific  public 
election. 

The  conference  sub.stitute  (sec.  lOKbl  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  4945(d)  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  .amendment 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment p.-ovide  for  taxes  on  expenditures 
where  the  private  foundations  spend  moiiev 
on  activities  eenerallv  referred  to  as  lobbvir.i; 
expenditures  The  House  bli:  prohibits' ex- 
pendlture.s  .,n  attempts  'o  mnuence  leea.:.'- 
tioa  throu^-h  attempts  to  atTect  the  opinion 
of  the  general  public 

The  Senate  amendment  taxes  expenditures 
where  attempts  are  made  to  ;nf.uen::e  legib- 
latlon  by  attempting  'o  cause  members  .' 
the  general  public  to  propose,  support,  or  op- 
pose legislation. 

The  '-onferen.re  substitute  isec  101  (b)  o: 
the  substitute  and  fpc  4945(e)  of  the  codei 
follows  -ne  House  provision  except  ^hat  '''it- 
managers  on  the  part  of  th(?  House  desire  ;■ 
make  it  -lear  that  in  retr'ining  •  r.ls  langua.;o 
It  Is  not  intended  to  prevent  ths  exam  na- 
tion of  broad  social,  economic,  .ind  -imilar 
problems  of  the  type  the  Governm.'in  could 
be  expected  to  deal  with  ultin.atelv,  even 
though  this  would  not  permit  lobtMng  ci. 
mitters  which  have  been  proposed  for  legis- 
lative action  In  addition,  the  conferees  are 
m  accord  with  the  Senate  Pin.ince  Commit- 
tee's repor-  : mguace  reg-T.-ding  the  appllca- 
tlo.n  of  This  provision  tc  noncommercial  edu- 
cational bro.idcastlug. 

The  House  bill  attempts  'o  influence  legis- 
lation through  private  communications  with 
persona  who  participate  m  the  fcrma'ioa  o! 
legislation  other  than  "hroush  .maklnz  a-ai- 
able  the  results  oi  nonpartisan  .inaiysis  or 
research  (except  that  private  lo-.-ndaticns 
could  communicate  with  respect  to  their  ov.n 
tix-exempt  status,  etc  ) 
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The  Senate  amendment  would  Ux  attempts 
to  influence  legislation  through  communlca- 
Uons  with  Government  personnel  who  may 
nirtlclpate   In   the   formation   of   legislation 
except  m  the  case  of  technical  advice  or  as- 
sistance provided  to  a  governmental  body  in 
response  to  a  written  request  by  such  body 
or  person.  In  addition,  an  exception  is  pro- 
vided where  the  actlviiy  consists  of  making 
available  nonpartisan  analysis,  study,  or  re- 
search and  an  exception  is  also  provided  for 
communications    with    respect  ^o^^^^e    tax- 
exempt  status,  etc  ,  of  the  foundation  Itself. 
The  House  bill  provides  that  where  a  foun- 
dation invests  in  a  4945(e)  ol  the  code)  fol- 
lows  the  senile  amendment  except  that  in 
the  case  of  technical  advice  or  assistance  pro- 
vided to  a  governmental  body  in  response  to 
a  written  request  by  such  body  or  member  of 
such  bodv.  the  substitute  limits  the  request 
which  caii  be  made  of  this  type  to  requests 
bv  The  bodv  itself  or  a  subdivision  such  as  a 
committee  of  such  body  and  provides  that 
the  response  can  be  given  only  to  such  body 
or  subdivision.  , 

The  House  bill  provides  for  the  Imposi- 
tion of  taxes  on  expenditures  for  grant*  to 
organizations  other  than  public  charities 
unless  the  granting  organization  be«)m«B 
responsible  for  how  the  money  is  spent  and 
for  P'ovlding  infcmiatlon  to  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  regarding  the  expenditures 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  this  expend- 
iture responsibility  does  not  make  the 
prantlng  foundation  an  insurer  of  the  actlv- 
itv  of  the  organization  to  which  It  takes  a 
grant  If  It  uses  reasonable  efforts  and  estab- 
'■shes  adequate  procedures  so  that  the  funds 
win  be  used  for  public  charitable  purposes. 
In  eSect.  this  provides  a  "prudent  mail 
standard  In  such  cases  and  would  permit,  for 
example,  without  imposition  of  tax.  situa- 
tions where  an  organization  to  whom  the 
grant  is  made  supplies  a  certified  audit  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  expenditures. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  101(b)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  4905(h)  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  voter  regis- 
tration drives  are  to  be  permitted  where  i  (1) 
'he  organization's  principal  activity  is  non- 
p.u-tlsan  DOlltlcal  activity;  (2)  the  organl- 
zaVon's  nonpartisan  political  activities  are 
carried  on  In  five  or  more  States;  (3)  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  support  (other  than  gross 
investment  income)  normally  comes  from 
five  or  more  independent  exempt  organiza- 
tions or  from  the  general  public;  and  (4)  no 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  support  (other 
than  gross  investment  income)  may  nor- 
mally come  from  any  one  exempt  organi- 
zation. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  voter 
registration  drives  are  to  be  permitted  where: 
(n  the  organization's  activities  are  non- 
partisan; (2)  the  organization's  activities  are 
carried  en  in  more  than  one  State;  (3)  sub- 
suntlallv  all  of  the  support  (other  than 
gross  investment  income)  normally  comes 
from  three  or  more  independent  exempt 
organizations,  government,  or  the  general 
public;  (4)  no  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
support  (other  than  gross  Investment  In- 
come) mav  come  from  any  one  exempt  orga- 
nization m  5  consecutive  years:  and  (5)  voter 
registration  drive  contributions  may  not  be 
ubject  to  the  condition  that  they  be  used 
m  only  one  specific  election  period. 

The  conference  .'substitute  (sec.  101(b)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  4945(f)  of  the  code) 
provides  that  voter  registration  drives  are 
'o  be  permitted  where;  (1)  the  organiza- 
tion's principal  activities  are  nonpartlBan; 
(2)  the  organization's  activities  are  car- 
ried on  in  five  or  more  States:  (3)  not  over 
5o'  percent  of  the  organization's  support  is 
derived  from  gross  Investment  Income;  (4) 
no  more  than  25  percent  of  the  support 
(Other  than  gross  investment  Income)  may 
come  from  any  one  exempt  organization  In 


5  consecutive  years;  and  (5)  voter  registra- 
tion drive  contributions  may  not  be  subject 
to  the  condition  that  they  may  be  used  In 
only  one  specific  election  jjerlod. 

Under  the  House  bill  there  Is  one  level  of 
taxation  in  the  case  of  expenditures  for 
activities  representing  taxable  expenditures. 
A  tax  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  amount 
Improperly  spent  Is  provided  plus  a  tex  on 
the  foundation  manager  who  knowingly 
makes  the  Improper  expenditure  of  50  per- 
cent of  that  amount. 

The  Senate  substitute  provides  an  Initial 
tax  of  10  percent  of  the  amount  Improperly 
spent  ( plus  a  tax  of  2  Vj  percent  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  $5,000  on  the  foundation  manager 
who  knowingly  makes  the  improper  expendi- 
ture). The  second  tax  (100  percent)  Is  to 
apply  later  only  if  the  foundation  falls  to 
correct  the  earlier  Improper  action  to  the 
extent  possible.  In  addition,  the  second  level 
(50  percent)  tax  on  the  manager  (up  to  a 
maximum  of  $10,000)  Is  to  apply  later  only  If 
he  refuses  to  agree  to  the  correction. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  101(b)  of 
the  substitute  and  sees.  4945(a).  (b),  and 
(c)  of  the  code)  follows  the  Senate  amend- 
ment except  that  if  full  recovery  of  the  ex- 
penditure Is  not  possible,  than  (In  order 
to  avoid  the  second-level  tax)  the  founda- 
tion must  take  such  additional  corrective 
action  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations. 
7  Disclosure  and  publicity  requirements 
(secs.  6033,  6034,  6056,  6104,  6652,  6685. 
and  7207  of  the  code) 
The  House  bill  provides  that  every  exempt 
organization  (whether  or  not  a  private  foun- 
dation) must  file  an  annual  information  re- 
turn, except  where  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate determines  that  this  is  unnecessary  for 
efficient  tax  administration. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  two  ex- 
ceptions from  this  provision.  First  It  exempts 
churches  and  their  Integrated  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations and  associations  or  conventions 
of  churches  from  the  requirement  of  Sling 
this  annual  information  return  (where  the 
church  or  its  auxiliary  organization,  etc.,  Is 
engaged  in  an  unrelated  trade  or  business, 
however,  It  would  still  be  required  to  file  an 
unrelated  business  income  tax  return).  The 
integrated  auxlliarv  organiz.Uions  to  vhich 
this  applies  include  the  church's  religious 
school,  youth  group,  and  men's  and  women's 
clubs. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  exempts  from 
the  requirement  for  Uling  the  annual  in- 
formation return  any  organization  that  nor- 
mally has  gross  receipts  of  S5.000  or  less 
where  the  organization  is  of  a  type  not  re- 
quired to  file  an  information  return  under 
present  law.  (As  under  the  House  bill,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  two  exempt  categories  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  can  exempt  other 
types  of  organizations  from  the  filing  re- 
quirement If  he  concludes  that  the  informa- 
tion Is  not  of  significant  value.) 

The  conference  substitute  isec.  101(d)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec  6C33(a)  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment  except  that  it 
also  exempts  from  the  filing  requirement  any 
religious  order  with  respect  to  Its  exclusively 
religious  activities  '  •:iut  not  including  sny 
educational,  charitable,  or  other  exempt  ac- 
tivities which  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  ex- 
emption under  section  501(c)(3)  if  an  or- 
ganization which  is  not  a  religious  organiza- 
tion is  required  to  report  with  respect  to  such 
activities) . 

The  House  bill  requires  that  there  be 
shown  on  each  Information  return  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  substantial  contributors, 
directors,  trustees,  and  other  management 
officials,  and  of  highly  compensated  employ- 
ees Compensation  and  other  payments  to 
managers  and  highly  compensated  employees 
also  must  be  shown. 

The  Senate  amendment  differs  from  the 
House  bUl  provision  only  In  that  It  does  not 


require  the  names  and  addresses  of  sub- 
stantial contributors  to  be  disclosed  to  the 
public  In  the  case  of  exempt  organlzatlonB 
other  than  private  foundations  (Such  or- 
ganizations would,  however,  still  be  required 
to  disclose  these  names  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.) 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  101(e)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  6104(b)  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
private  foundations  with  at  least  $6,000  of 
assets  at  any  time  during  the  year  are  re- 
quired to  file  an  annual  report  providing 
Information  In  addition  to  that  previously 
described.  The  principal  additional  Informa- 
tion consists  of  lists  of  assets  showing  book 
and  market  values,  lists  of  grants  (Including 
amounts  and  purposes  thereof ) ,  and  grant- 
ees' names,  as  well  as  other  information.  In 
addition  to  this  information  being  filed  with 
the  Service,  a  copy  of  this  annual  report  must 
be  made  available  to  any  citizen  at  the 
foundation's  office  for  at  least  180  days  and 
the  foundation  must  publicize  its  avail- 
ability. 

The    conference    substitute    (sees     101(d) 
and    (e)    of   the   substitute   and  sees.   6056, 
6104,  6652,  6685.  and  7207  of  the  code)    fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 
8.   Termination  of  private  foundation  status 
and  certain  other  rules  with  respect  to 
sec.  501(c)(3)    organizations    (sees.  507 
and  508  of  tlie  code) 
The  House  bill  provides  that  an  organiza- 
tion which  was  a  private  foundation  for  its 
last  taxable  year  ending  t>efore  May  27.  1969. 
or  becomes  one  subsequently  may  not  change 
Us  status  unless  it  repays  to  the  Government 
the   aggregate   tax   benefits    (with   Interest) 
which    have    resulted    from    its    tax-exempt 
status.  (This  tax  may  be  abated,  however,  as 
described  below.)  The  tax  benefits  to  be  re- 
paid In  these  cases  are  the  net  increases  In 
income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  which  would 
have   been   imposed   upon   the   organization 
and  all  substantial  contributors  if  the  or- 
ganization had  been  liable  for  income  taxes 
and  if  its  contributors  had  not  received  de- 
ductions   for   contributions   to    the   organi- 
zation. 

If  a  private  foundation  is  required  to  pay 
this  tax  or  volunteers  to  pay  this  tax  in 
order  to  change  its  status,  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  then  abate  any  part  of  the 
tax  which  has  not  been  paid  if  the  founda- 
tion ( 1 )  distributes  all  of  its  assets  to  or- 
ganizations which  had  been  public  charities 
for  5  years  or  (2)  itself  operates  for  at  least 
5  years  as  a  section  501(c)(3)  organization 
which  is  not  a  private  foundation. 

The  Senate  amendment  modifies  this  pro- 
vision   in   several    respects:     (1)    It   provides 
that  an  existing  private  foundation  need  not 
go  through  the  "chanee  of  status"  process  If 
It  becomes  a  public  charity  by  the  end  of  its 
first  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,   1969:    (2)    If  the  foundation  intends  to 
change  its  status  by  acting  as  a  public  char- 
ity for  5  years  it  must  notify  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  in  advance  of  Its  intention  to 
do  so  as  well  as  demonstrate  at  the  end  of 
the  period  that  it  has  fully  lived  up  to  the 
appropriate    requirements;     (3)     where    the 
private  foundation  volunteers  to  change  its 
status  bv  actir.e  in  all  respects  as  a  public 
ch.iritv  for  at  least  5  years,  the  foundation  is 
TO  be  classified  as  a  public  charity  during  the 
5-year  period    (should  the  organization  fall 
to' act  as  a  public  chanty  during  that  period 
it  would  lose  its  status  as  of  that  date  as  a 
public  charitv  but  It  would  still  be  subject  to 
the  "chanee  of  status"  rules  during  this  pe- 
riod);   ,4)~the  tax  en  the  change  of  status 
mav  be  abated  If  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate is  satisfied  that  corrective  action  to  pre- 
serve the  foundation's  assets  for  charity  has 
been  taken  by  the  State  attorney  general  or 
other    appropriate    State    offlclnl    under   the 
supervision  of  tiiC  appropriate  courts. 
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The  conrerence  subatltute  <s*o  101  a)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec  507  of  the  codei  fol- 
lows the  Senate  ajnendment 

The  House  bUl  provides  that  new  exempt 
organlzAtlons  i  thmie  coming  into  existence 
after  Unj  20.  I9fl9i  nrnjat  notify  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegare  If  they  claim  exempt 
8tAtu«  under  section  501icm3p  It  aiso  re- 
quires tha'  they  and  existing  organizations 
notify  the  Secretary  or  h!a  delegate  if  they 
claim  to  be  other  than  private  foundations 
In  addition  the  House  bill  provides  tha*.  the 
Treasury  Department  may  exempt  fmm  ei- 
ther or  btith  of  these  notification  require- 
ments the  foiiowlns;  churches  lor  conven- 
tions and  assoclaUona  of  churches  i.  schools 
and  colleges  and  any  other  class  of  organiza- 
tion where  the  Treasury  determines  that 
full  compliance  is  not  necessary  for  efficient 
administration 

The  Senate  Amendment  modifies  the 
House  bill  in  several  respects  it  provides 
that  the  organlzatJons  which  must  notify  the 
Service  a.->  to  their  exempt  ^tatus  are  those 
coming  lnt<5  existence  after  October  9,  1969. 
rather  than  after  May  26.  1969.  It  provides 
that  churches,  their  Integrated  auxiliaries 
and  conventions  or  associations  of  -hurches 
are  hot  ;;>  jr.v  event  to  be  required  '.i  claim 
exempt  sta^u.s  In  order  to  be  exempt  from 
tax  nor  are  they  to  be  required  to  a.e  with 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  in  urder  to 
avu:d  classification  as  private  foundations; 
and  It  excludes  from  these  notice  rules  th.vse 
educational  or  public  rharltable  organiza- 
tions whose  gross  receipts  normally  ire 
85  000  or  ;?>,.-  In  addition,  the  Senate  iunend- 
ment  requires  special  Information  returns  to 
be  Sled  by  exempt  organizations  upon  their 
liquidation,  dissolution,  or  substantial  con- 
traction 

The  conference  substitute  (»e«  lOIia)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec  508  of  the  codei  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 
9.  Private  foundaf.on  defined  Dec  509  of 
the  cod^i 
The  Hou^e  oil:  m  general  defines  private 
foundations  as  organizations  described  in 
section  501      113)  of  the  -ode  other  than 

(1)  Organizations  contributions  to  which 
mav  be  deducted  to  the  extent  of  30  percent 
(or  50  percen-  under  the  blllt  of  an  individ- 
uals Income: 

t2i  Broadly  publicly  supported  organlza- 
tlon.s;   and 

'  3  I  Ori;anlzatlon3  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more  of 
the  types  of  organizations  described  In  U) 
or  i2i  above  which  are  controlled  bv  one  or 
more  of  tnese  organizations  or  are  operated 
In  connectMn  with  one  of  t.^em  ind  are  not 
controlled  bv  disqualified  persons:    and 

4 1   Organizations  organized  and  operatad 
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ing  a   public  charity   rather   -han   a   private 
foundation 

The  conference  substitute    isec    101  lai    of 
the  substitute  and  sec    SOSai    of  the  oodei 
follows  the  Senate  amendment 
10      Private    cjprratmg     foundation     denned 
(MC   49421)1   of  the  code) 
The  House  t;U:  provides  that  an  operating 
foundation    is    a    private    foundation    sub- 
stantially  all    ot   whose   Income   Is   spent   di- 
rectly for  the  active  conduct  of  it«  activities 
representing    the    purpt»e    or    tunctlon    for 
which    It    18    organized    and    operated     The 
foundation  must  also  meet  one  of  two  other 
tests    The  first  of  these  alternative  tests  re- 
quires  that  -substantially  more  than   half  of 
the  asiet.s  of  the  foundation  must  be  devoted 
directly  to  the  activities  for  which   It   Is  or- 
ganized r-.r  to  functionally  related  businesses 
The    second    alternative   covers   cases    where 
ti-e  organiziition  normally  receives  .-.ubstan- 
tlally    ail    of    its   support    (other    than    gross 
investment     Income  i      from     Ave     or     more 
exempt  organizations  or  prlvat*   individuals. 
In  this  case  not  more  th^in  25  percent  of  the 
foundations  .support    lother   than   gross  in- 
vestment .  mav  be  received  from  aav  of  these 
exempt  organizations 

Under  the  Senate  amendnu'nt.  In  atldltion 
to  the  categories  that  meet  the  private  op- 
erating foundation  deflrutlon  under  the 
House  bUl,  .mother  category  al.so  quiillSes. 
The  new  category  i.s  a  private  foundation 
substantially  all  of  whose  Income  Is  spent 
directly  for  tl-.e  active  conduct  of  its  ac- 
tivities representing  the  purpose  or  function 
for  which  It  is  organized  and  operated  and 
where  the  organization's  endc-vment  b;ised 
upon  a  rate  of  return  of  80  percent  of  the 
minimum  investment  rate  i  for  purposes  of 
minimum  distribution  requirement!  Is  no 
more  than  adequate  t*i  meet  Us  current  .ip- 
eratlng  expenses 

The  conference  substitute  -sec.  101(b)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec  4942iJm3i  of  the 
code  I  follows  the  Senate  amendment  but 
m.xliaes  the  nite  of  return  referred  t^3  above 
to  86-,  percent 

ir   Hoiptlah   I  sec.   sot   of  the  code. 

The  Hjuse  bill  provides  that  hospitals,  If 
they  meet  all  the  other  requirements  of 
section  501(cK3(.  are  exempt  under  that 
provision,  whether  or  not  they  provide 
charitable  services  on  a  nc-cust  or  low-cost 
basis.  The  Senate  .uiiendment  strikes  out 
these  provisions 

The  conference  substitute  i.sec.  101 1 J)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  501icm3i  of  the 
code  I    follows  the  Senate  amendment 


e.xcii.isively   ti>r    tes'in^   f.  r   T.;t5: 

The  Senate  amendment  in  general  pro- 
vides that  an  orgaxUzatlon  whl.-h  would  meet 
all  of  the  tests  of  the  third  categ-rv  described 
above  except  that  It  Is  operated  :n  connec- 
tion with  more  than  .ne  organization,  never- 
theless mav  qualify  where  all  or  the  orga- 
nizations It  operates  in  connection  with  are 
edu -atlor.al  organizations. 

The  conference  substitute  i  sec  lOI.ai  of 
thi  substitute  and  sec.  509iai  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment  except  that 
It  provides  tliac  an  crgamza-lon  which  meets 
all  o:  the  tests  of  the  third  category  described 
above  except  that  it  is  operated  \n  connec- 
tion with  two  or  more  specific  organizations 
mav  qualify  where  all  of  the  sptclflc  orga- 
nizations are  the  tvpe  of  organizations  de- 
scribed m   .li   or  .2i    above 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  that 
a  foundation  which  u  run  in  conjunction 
with  an  or^jamzatlon  exempt  under  para- 
graphs i4i,  i5),  or  tSi  of  section  501  lo 
I  such  ai  a  social  welfare,  labor,  or  agricul- 
tural organization,  business  league,  or  real 
estate  board,  etc  i  which  is  publicly  sup- 
ported Is  to  be  -reated  as  meeting  the 
publicly  supported  tests  for  purposes  of  be- 


SfBTITLE     Ll       (.rHER     T^.X-KXEMPt 
■Rl..4.NI2AT!ONS 

1  inreiated  debt-financed  income  (jcc.  514 
of  the  code) 
The  House  bill  provides  that  aU  exempt 
organizations'  income  from  'debt-Hnanced" 
property  which  is  tinrelated  to  their  chari- 
table function  Is  to  be  subject  to  tax  in  the 
proportion  in  '.vhich  -.he  property  Is  tlr;,anc-'d 
by  the  debt  Cupltjl  g.iins  on  the  sale  of 
deb'-rlnanced  properf,  also  are  ta;ved  Ex- 
ceptions ^c  made  for  property  to  be  used  for 
an  exempt  purpose  of  -he  organization  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  and  also  for  property 
acquired  by  gift  or  Inheritance  under  certain 
conditions.  Special  exceptions  are  also  pro- 
vided for  the  sale  of  annuities  and  for  debts 
insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion to  r.nance  ,ow-  and  moderate-ln'-ome 
housing 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  minor  or 
technical    modlhcatlons    in    the    House    bill. 

The  conference  sub.stltute   (sec    121  id  i    of 
the  substitute  and  sec    514  of  the  code)    In 
general  follows  the  Senate  fimendment 
2    Tax  on   unrelated    business   income   isecs. 
511  and  512  >,f  the  code) 

The  House  bill  extends  the  unrelated 
business  income  tax  to  all  exempt  organi- 
zations (except  US  In.-trumentalltles  i  The 
bill    contains    several     administrative    pro- 


visions including  one  providing  that  no 
audit  of  a  church.  Its  integrated  auxiliaries 
or  -onventlon  or  a8.s(xMatlon  of  churches  is 
to  be  made  unless  the  principal  Internal  rtn 
enue  officer  for  the  region  belle%es  the  church 
may  be  engaged  In  a  taxable  actlvltv 
Churches  will  not  be  subject  to  tax  under 
this  pnivislon  for  6  years  on  businesses  the\ 
now  own 

The  Senate  amendment  among  other  tech- 
nlcal  provisions  provides  that  the  unrelated 
business  income  tax  Is  not  to  apply  to  a  re- 
l!glou.s  order  or  to  an  erlucatlonal  institution 
maintained  by  such  religious  orders  or  by  , 
State  that  hiis  held  unrelated  buslnesse.; 
which  provide  services  under  licenses  Issued 
by  a  Federal  re^iii'atorv  agency  for  10  years 
or  more,  if  the  unrel.i-etl  business  distribute^ 
not  less  than  no  percent  of  its  earnings  each 
year  and  it  Is  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  .Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  rales 
and  other  charges  lor  services  charged  b- 
s'ich  a  buslne.s,s  .>re  lullv  competitive  with 
and  do  not  exploit,  similar  businesses  oper- 
a-ed  m  the  smne  general  area 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  121ib)i2) 
iCi  of  the  substitute  and  .sees  511  and  Sn 
of  the  code)  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
except  that  It  does  not  extend  this  provision 
to  educational  Institutions  maintained  bv  i 
State. 

The   fact   that   an    unrelated    business   ir- 
come  tax  Is  payable  bv  .m  organization  Is  not 
intended    to    mean     :hat     the    organization 
Should,  or  should  not,  retain  its  exemption 
This  is  to  be  determined  on  Mie  biisis  of  the 
crganlzatlon's   overall   a'-'lvltles   without    re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  some  of  Us  activities  are 
subject  to  the  unrelated  business  incom.e  tax. 
J   Taxation  of  inrestrnt-nt   -.nrome  of  social 
fraternal  and  similar  oriyanuafio/js   i  sec 
•<12  of  the  code) 
The  House   bill   provides   for   the    Uxatlon 
I  at   regular   corporate   rates)    of   the   Invest- 
ment income  of  social  clubs,  fraternal  bene- 
ficiary .associations  and  employee  beneHcUrv 
associations.   In   the   case   of   the   income   of 
fraternal    beneficiary    .>>soclaTions    ,u:d    em- 
ployees benehclary   associations  this  tax  doe. 
not   apply,    however,    to    the   extent    the   In- 
come Is   set   ailde   to    be   used   only   'or   the 
exempt  insurance  funcMon  of  thc.se  organi- 
zations  or    for   charitable    purposes     In~"inv 
year  such  an  amount  Is  t.iken  out  of  the  set'- 
aslde  and  used  for  any  other  purpose    how- 
ever,   this   amount    becomes   subject    'o    tnx 
at  that  time 

The  Senate  amendment  modifies  the  House 
bin  by  excluding  fraternal  beneficial  as.socla- 
tions  from  the  ta.\  on  investment  incom»  It 
also  provides  a  new  category  of  exemption  fo- 
fraternal  beneliclary  a.s.soclailjn.s  w.:ere  -he 
.raternal  activities  are  largely  religious,  char- 
. table  or  educational  m  nature  but  where  no 
insurance  is  provided  for  the  members 

The  conference  sub.^tltute  isec.  121(b)  of 
the  substitute  ,.nd  ,-ec  512  of  the  codei  'ol- 
lows  the  Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  the  ex- 
emption from  the  nve.-tment  income  tax 
available  in  the  Houje  bill  for  fraternal  ben- 
eficiary associations  and  employees  benefi- 
ciary associations  m  the  case  of  amounts  set 
aside  for  charitable  purposes  to  social  clubs 
The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  that 
•he  tax  on  investment  income  is  not  to  apply 
to  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  ,a.sset,s  used  by  the 
organizations  in  'he  performance  of  their  ex- 
empt functions  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
ceeds are  reinvested  in  assets  ised  for  such 
exemnt  functions  beginning  l  vear  before 
•he  dati  of  the  sale  and  ending  3  years  after 
•hat  date 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  121(b)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec  '512  of  the  code)  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 
4  Interest,  rent  and  -oyalties  from  controlled 
corporations  isec.  512  of  the  code) 
The  House  bill  provides  that  where  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  owns  n-.ore  than  80  per- 
cent  jf  a  taxable  subsidiary,  interest,  annu- 
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ities,  royalties,  and  rents  received  by  It  are 
to  be  treated  as  "unrelated  business  Income" 
.iiid  subject  to  tax.  The  deductions  connected 
With  the  production  of  this  Income  aje  al- 
h'Wed 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  minor  and 
icciuiical  inc^dlflcatlons  in  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  subslllute  (sec,  121(b)  of 
ilie  subFtltute  and  sec.  512  of  the  code)  gen- 
erally follows  the  Senate  amendment  with 
niinor  modifications. 

5.  Limitation  on  deductions  of  nonexempt 
membership  organizations  (sec.  277  of 
the  code) 

rhe  House  bill  provides  that  in  the  case 
<jf  a  taxable  membership  organization,  the 
deductions  for  expenses  Incurred  In  supply- 
ing services,  lac  ill  lies,  or  goods  to  the  mem- 
bers Is  to  be  allowed  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  income  received  from  these  members. 

The  Senate  amendment  modifies  this  pro- 
M-lon  to  exclude  from  Its  application  orga- 
nizations which  receive  prepaid  dues  Income 
li.s  consideration  for  services  and  also  secu- 
rities and  commodity  exchanges  organized 
on  a  membership  basis.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  provides  a  carryover  to  succeeding 
years  of  the  cost  of  furnishing  services,  fa- 
cilities or  goods  to  members  where  this  ex- 
fceds  the  income  from  members.  It  also 
treats  as  income  received  from  members  In- 
come received  from  institutes  and  trade 
shows.  The  Senate  Amendment  further  post- 
p'ues  the  effective  date  of  this  provision  un- 
til  1971. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  121(b)  of 
ti.e  substitute  and  sec.  277  of  the  code)  fol- 
l<jws  the  Senate  lunendment  except  that,  in 
the  case  of  Institutes  and  trade  shows  it 
liiTiits  the  treatment  described  above  to  most 
lustitutes  and  trade  shows  which  are  pri- 
ni.irily  for  the  education  of  members. 
»  Income  from  advertising,  etc..  activities 
tsrc.  51.1  of  the  code) 

The   House    bill    provides    that    the   term 

rade  or  business"  for  purposes  of  the  tax 
I  11  unrelated  business  income  Includes  any 
ri'  tlvlty  which  is  carried  on  for  the  produc- 
u  n  of  Income  from  the  sale  of  goods  or  the 
prformance  of  services.  It  further  Indicates 
that  for  this  purpose  the  activity  does  not 
:  'se  Its  Identity  as  a  trade  or  business 
n.erely  because  It  is  carried  on  within  a 
Larger  aggregate  of  similar  businesses  which 
rr.ay,  or  may  not,  be  related  to  the  exempt 
I  urposes   of    the    orgariizatlon. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
provision  should  apply  only  in  the  case  of 
advertising  In  the  case  of  a  sale  by  a  hospital 
pharmacy  of  drugs  to  persons  other  than 
hospital  patients  and  to  the  operation  ot  a 
racetrack  by  an  exempt  organization. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  121(c)  of 
•!  e  substitute  and  sec.  513 — of  the  code) 
K  llov.-s  the  House  bill  except  that  It  provldea 
that  where  an  activity  carried  on  for  profit 
constitutes  an  unrelated  trade  or  business 
no  part  of  It  is  to  be  excluded  from  such 
classification  merely  because  It  does  not  re- 
Eii'.t  In  profit. 

Tttle    n — iNDivmuAi.   Deductions 

SUBTrrU:    a — CHAIUTABIJC    CONTMBtmONB 

1.  so-percent  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tions I  sec.  170(b)  of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  generally  Increases  the 
limitation  on  the  charitable  contribution 
deduction  for  Individual  taxpayers  from  30 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  to  50  per- 
cent. However,  the  50-percent  limit  Is  not 
available  with  respect  to  property  In  which 
there  Is  unrealized  appreciation  In  value. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  'the 
taxpayer's  cost  or  other  basis  for  property 
contributed  to  public  charities  Is  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  50  percent  limitation  and  that 
only  the  appreciation  element  in  the  donated 
property  la  to  come  under  the  30  percent 
limitation. 
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The  conference  substitute  {sec.  201(a)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  170(b)  of  the  code) 
follows  the  House  bill  except  that  it  pro- 
vides that  where  a  taxpayer  makes  a  contri- 
bution to  a  public  charity  of  property  which 
has  appreciated  in  value  the  taxpayer  may 
deduct  such  contributions  of  property  under 
the  60  percent  limitation  if  he  elects  to  take 
the  unrealized  appreciation  in  value  Into  ac- 
coimt  for  tax  purjwses. 

Under  the  House  bill  contributions  to 
private  foundations  are  subject  to  thb  20- 
percent  charitable  contribution  limitation. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  contribu- 
tions to  a  private  operating  foundation,  and 
contributions  to  a  private  nonoperating 
foundation  which  distributes  the  contribu- 
tions It  receives  to  public  charities  or  to 
private  operating  foundations  within  1  year 
following  the  year  of  receipt  qualify  for  the 
50  percent  limitation  (30  percent  In  the  case 
of  gifts  of  appreciated  property). 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  201(a)  of 
the  substitute  and  section  170(b)  of  the 
code)  follows  the  Senate  amendment  except 
that  it  provides  that  in  the  case  of  contribu- 
tions to  private  nonoperating  foundations. 
the  contribution  such  foundations  receive 
must  be  distributed  to  public  charities  or 
private  operating  foundations  within  2':, 
months  following  the  year  of  receipt  if  the 
50  percent  limitation"  (or  the  30  percent 
limitation  as  the  case  may  be)  is  to  apply. 
2.  Repeal  of  the  unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tion (sees.  170(b)  (1)  (C) .  (f)(6).  and 
(g)  of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  eliminates  the  unlimited 
charitable  contribution  deduction  for  years 
beginning  after  1974.  During  the  interim 
period  an  Increasing  limitation  is  placed  on 
the  amount  by  which  the  deduction  may  re- 
duce an  Individual's  taxable  income.  For 
taxable  years  beginning  In  1970,  the  total 
charitable  deduction  ( for  those  qualifying 
under  this  provision  Is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
reduce  the  individual's  taxable  Income  to 
less  than  20  percent  of  his  adjusted  gross  in- 
come. This  percentage  is  increased  by  6  per- 
centage points  a  year  for  the  years  1971 
through  1974.  Corresponding  downward  ad- 
justments are  made  in  the  percentage  of  a 
taxpayer's  Income  which  must  be  given  to 
charity  (or  paid  In  Income  taxes)  In  8  out 
of  the  10  preceding  taxable  years  In  order 
to  qualify  for  the  extra  charitable  deduction 
during  the  Interim  period. 

The  Senate  amendment  modifies  the 
House  bill  to  provide  that  two  rules  are  not 
to  apply  In  the  case  of  a  person  qualifying 
for  the  extra  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion: (1)  the  30-percent  limit  on  gifts  of 
appreciated  property  and  (2)  the  appre- 
ciated property  rule  which  takes  the  ap- 
preciation into  account  for  tax  purposes  In 
the  case  of  gifts  of  property  which  would 
give  rise  to  a  long-term  capital  gain  Is  sold. 
The  conference  substitute  (sec.  201(a) 
of  the  substitute  and  sees.  170(b)  (1)  (C| , 
(f)(6),  and  (g)  of  the  code)  follows  the 
Senate  amendment. 

3.  Charitable  contributioTis  of  appreciated 
property  (sec.  170(e)  of  the  code) 
The  House  bill  In  the  case  of  charitable 
contributions  of  appreciated  property  takes 
this  appreciation  Into  account  for  tax  pur- 
poses In  five  types  of  situations.  These  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Appreciation  is  taken  into  account 
In  the  case  of  gifts  to  a  private  foundation 
other  than  an  operating  foundation  and 
other  than  a  private  foundation  which 
within  1  year  distributes  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  total  amount  of  gifts  of  appre- 
ciated property; 

(2)  Appreciation  Is  taken  Into  account  In 
the  case  of  property  (such  as  Inventory  or 
works  of  art  created  by  the  donor)  which 
would  give  rise  to  ordinary  Income  if  sold; 


(3)  Appreciation  Is  taken  Into  account  in 
the  case  of  gifts  of  tangible  p>erEonal  prop- 
erty (such  as  paintings,  art  objects,  and 
books  not  produced  by  the  donor)  which 
would  result  in  capital  gain  if  the  property 
were  sold. 

(4)  Appreciation  is  taken  Into  account  In 
the  case  of  gifts  of  future  Interests  In  prop- 
erty (such  as  a  remainder  Interest  In  trust) 
which  would  result  In  capital  gain  if  the 
proi>erty  were  sold. 

(5)  The  cost  or  other  basis  of  property  in 
the  case  of  a  so-called  bargain  sale  to  charity 
Is  allocated  between  the  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty which  Is  "sold"  to  the  charity  and  the 
portion  which  is  "given"  to  the  charity  on 
the  basis  of  the  fair  market  value  of  each 
portion. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  categories 
(3).    (4).   and    (5)    listed   above. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  201  (a)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  170(e)  of  the  code) 
follows  the  House  bill  except  that  in  the  case 
of  category  (3) ,  listed  above,  it  does  not  take 
appreciation  in  value  into  account  in  the 
case  of  gifts  of  tangible  personal  property 
(Which  would  result  in  capital  gain  if  the 
propyerty  were  sold)  where  the  use  of  the 
property  is  related  to  the  exempt  function 
of  the  donee.  In  addition,  the  conference 
substitute  does  not  take  appreciation  Into 
account  In  the  case  of  category  (4)  referred 
to  above  relating  to  gifts  of  future  interests 
In  property. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments relating  to  charitable  contributions 
generally  apply  to  contributions  paid  after 
December  31,  1969. 

The  Senate  amendment  modifies  this  ef- 
fective date  to  provide  that  in  the  case  of  a 
gift  of  a  letter  or  memorandum  or  Elmllar 
property,  the  charitable  contribution  amend- 
ments are  to  apply  to  contributions  paid 
after  December  31,  1968, 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  201(g)  (1) 
(B)  of  the  substitute)  follows  the  Senate 
amendment  except  that  It  changes  the  date 
to  July  25,  1969. 

4.  Two-year  charitable  trust   (sec.  673(b)   of 

the  code) 
No  substantive  change  Is  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  in  the  House  bill. 

5.  Gifts  of  the  use  of  property  (sec.  170(f)  (3) 

of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  provides  that  a  charitable 
deduction  is  not  to  be  allowed  for  contribu- 
tions to  charity  of  less  than  the  taxpayer's 
entire  interest  in  property. 

•The  Senate  amendment  modifies  the  House 
bill  by  providing  that: 

( 1 )  A  deduction  Is  to  be  allowed  for  con- 
tributions of  a  remainder  Interest  in  real 
property; 

(2)  A  charitable  deduction  Is  to  be  al- 
lowed where  an  outright  gift  Is  made  of  an 
undivided  Interest  In  property; 

(3)  The  amendments  are  to  apply  to  gifts 
made  after  October  9,  1969  (the  House  bill 
applies  to  gifts  made  after  April  22,  1969). 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  201(a)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  170(f)  (8)  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment  except  that 
In  the  case  of  the  first  modification  referred 
to  above  the  charitable  deduction  is  allowed 
only  for  contributions  of  remainder  Interests 
In  real  property  consisting  of  personal  resi- 
dences or  farms. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  both  Houses 
intend  that  a  gift  of  an  open  space  easement 
In  gross  is  to  be  considered  a  gift  of  £in  un- 
divided interest  In  property  where  the  ease- 
ment Is  In  perp>etulty. 

6.  Charitable    contribution    by    estates    and 

trusts  (sec.  642(c)  of  the  code) 
The  House  bill  denies   nonexempt  trusts 
a  deduction  for  the  amount  of  their  current 
income  set  aside  for  charity.  The  House  bill 
also  denies  this  deduction  to  estates. 
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The  Senate  aunendment  makes  the  follow- 
ing modifications  in  the  House  provision 

I  1 )  In  the  case  ot  estates  It  restores  the  set 
a«lde  deduction. 

12)  It  restor's  the  set  aside  deduction  In 
the  case  of  pooled  Income  funds  under  which 
a  person  transfers  property  to  a  public  char- 
ity which  places  the  property  in  an  Invest- 
ment pool  and  then  pays  the  Junor  ■  ut  per- 
haps another  person)  the  income  attributa- 
ble to  the  property  for  his  life  The  set-aside 
deduction  is  restored  In  tfils  case  to  the  ex- 
tent the  pool  accumulates  capital  gains  for 
the  benefit  of  charity  Th.'  set  aside  deduc- 
tion also  Is  restored  in  the  case  of  certain 
trusts  In  existence  on  October  9.  1969.  and 
trusts  established  by  wills  In  existence  on 
October  9,  1969.  In  specified  circumstances 

The  conference  substitute  (sec    201  ibi    of 

the  substitute  and  sec    642ic)    of  the  code) 

follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

7.  Charitable  rernainder  trusti   Isecs.  170if). 

^64.    2oSSie).    2106\at.    2522(c)    of   the 

code) 

The  House  bill  limits  the  availability  of  the 
charitable  contribution  deduction  for  In- 
come, estate,  and  gift  tax  purposes  m  the 
case  of  a  charitable  gift  of  a  remainder  inter- 
est In  trusts  to  situations  where  the  trust 
specifies  the  annual  amount  which  Is  to  be 
paid  fo'fhe  nnncharltable  Income  beneficiary 
In  dollar  terms  (annuity  trust)  or  as  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  trust's  assets 
83  df-tennined  each  year  funltrust) 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  treat- 
ment described  above  with  the  following 
modlfl-anon-s 

1 1  When  a  person  transfers  property  to  a 
chanty  which  p'.aoee  "he  property  In  a  pooled 
Income  fund,  a  chan'able  contribution  de- 
duction Is  t.1  be  a;.()xo<l  to  the  donor  deter- 
mined by  referen-c  t-j  the  highest  rate  of 
return  from  the  particular  p<x)l  or  fund  In 
which  the  investment  is  placed  during  the 
3  years  prior  to  the  contribution. 

( 2 )  In  the  case  of  a  gift  of  a  remainder 
Interest  in  real  property  to  charity  it  Is  pro- 
vided that  In  determining  the  value  of  the 
i;tft  straight  line  depredation  or  cost  deple- 
tion Is  to  be  taken  Into  account. 

I  3)  The  unltxust  and  annuity  tnjst  rulea 
of  the  House  bill  are  modified  by  providing 
that  the  trtis:  instrument  need  not  require 
the  full  d  strlbutlon  of  the  stated  amount 
to  the  Income  beneflcl&ry  so  long  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  full  current  Income  (other 
than  capital  gains)  Is  required.  In  addition, 
an  annuity  trust  or  unltrust  must  be  required 
to  distribute  each  year  5  percent  of  the  value 
of  Its  assets  or  the  amount  of  triist  income  If 
lower  The  value  of  a  charitable  remainder 
m  an  annuity  trust  or  unltrust  Is  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  higher  of  a  5-per- 
cent payout  to  the  income  beneficiary  or 
the  amount  of  the  stated  payout. 

(4)  Although  the  new  charity  remainder 
trust  rules  generally  apply  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses In  the  case  of  decedents  dying  after 
December  31.  1969.  It  Is  provided  that  the 
new  rules  are  to  be  inapplicable  with  respect 
to  wills  '.1  existence  on  October  9.  1969.  under 
specified  circumatances  and  also  in  the  case 
of  certain  transfers  in  trusts  prior  to  October 
10.   1969 

(5)  The  new  charitable  remainder  trust 
rules  apply  for  income  and  gift  tax  purposes 
in  the  case  of  transfers  in  tr'jsts  and  gilts 
made  after  October  9.  1969  i  under  the  House 
bin  this  date  Is  April  22,  1969 1 

The  conference  substitute  i  sees  201(a) 
(d).  and  (e)  of  the  substitute  and  5«cs  170 
(f».  664.  2055(e).  2106(a).  and  2522(c)  of  the 
code)  follows  the  Senate  amendment  with 
the  following  modifications: 

1 1)  No.  2  above  Is  modified  to  provide  that 
given  today's  money  rates  ind  Investment  re- 
turns, the  value  of  the  charitable  gift  Is  to 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  6-percent  ila- 
count  rate,  except  that  the  Secretary  or  tUs 


delegate  may  vary  this  amount  as  money 
rate*  and  Investment  returns  change. 

(2 1  No  3.  above  la  modified  to  make  the 
provuion  that  the  trust  may  distribute  the 
lesser  r<f  the  stated  payout  or  the  trust  In- 
come inapplicable  to  annuity  trusts  and  to 
provide  that  in  the  c.as«  of  urUtrusts  this 
fiexlbllity  of  payment  may  not  be  discre- 
tionary with  the  trustee 

13)  The  new  rules  are  made  applicable 
for  income  and  gift  tax  purposes  In  the  case 
of  transfers  in  trusts  *nd  gifts  after  July  31. 
1969 

ft  Charitable  income  trust  witfi  nonchantable 
ri'matrid''T'i  tsecs.  llOif),  205Sie),  2106 
\e\.   2106iai.   and   2522(C)    of   thf  rodo 

The  House  bill  generally  provides  that  a 
charltiible  contrlbuti.in  deduction  for  income 
and  gift  tax  purposes  is  not  to  be  allowed 
where  a  person  glve.s  an  Income  Interest  to 
charity  in  trust  unless  he  Is  taxable  on  the 
trust  Income  Even  In  this  CAse  the  charitable 
deduction  is  not  to  be  allowed  unless  the 
charity  Income  interest  is  in  the  form  of  a 
guaranteed  annuity  or  la  a  fixed  percentage 
I  payable  annually  i  of  the  value  of  the  trust 
property  (as  determined  e.ich  year).  In  addi- 
tion, a  charlt.able  deduction  for  estate  tax 
purposes  is  denied  for  gifts  of  Income  In- 
terest m  trust. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
rules  described  Above  i  other  than  the  re- 
quirement that  the  gift  take  the  form  of  a 
guaranteed  annuity  or  fixed  percentage  pav- 
out)  are  to  be  Inapplicable  for  gift  and  estate 
tax  purp<>.ses  in  .iddilion.  the  -Senate  .unend- 
ment  provides  that  this  provision  is  to  apply 
for  income  and  gift  tax  purpose.?  with  respect 
to  traiislers  (jf  property  to  a  trust  after  Oc- 
tober 9,  1969  I  under  the  House  bill  this  date 
13  April  22.  1969) 

The  conference  substitute  (sees.  201  la) 
and  id)  of  the  substitute  and  sees.  170{fi, 
2055(e),  2106ia),  2522ic)  of  the  code)  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the 
October  9.  1969  date  is  changed  to  July  31, 
1969. 

9.  Limifafion  ore  noneiempt  trusts  isecs.  508 
and  4947  of  the  code] 

The  House  bill  generally  imposes  on  non- 
exempt  charitable  trusts  the  same  require- 
ments and  restrictions  which  are  made  appli- 
cable to  private  foundations  ii.e.  those  pro- 
visions relating  to  self-dealing,  retention  of 
excess  business  holdings,  and  the  making  of 
speculative  Investments  or  taxable  expendi- 
tures, but  not  the  current  income  oayout 
requirement  except  where  all  of  the  intfrests 
In  the  trust  .u-e  charitable) 

The  House  bill  also  provides  that  a  chari- 
table contribution  deduction  {for  income, 
gift  and  estate  tax  purposes)  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  charity  In  trust  would  not  be  allowed 
unless  the  trust  Instrument  prevents  the 
trust  from  violating  these  requirements  or 
restrictions. 

The  Senate  amendments  make  the  follow- 
ing modlfic:itlons  In  the  House  provision: 

(l)Tho  stock  ownership  .xnd  speculative 
Investment  requirements  are  not  to  apply  to 
split-interest  tru-stj  ile,  trusts  having  a 
noncharltable  inaime  beneficiary  and  a  char- 
itable remainder  beneficiary  or  vice  versa) 
I  A)  In  leases  where  charity  is  only  an  Income 
beneflcl;iry  and  the  beneficial  Interest  nf 
chailty  m  the  trust  is  less  than  60  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  trust  property  .\nd  i  B ) 
m  cases  where  the  only  interest  of  charity  la 
the  trust  is  as  a  remainderman  (In  the  latter 
case  the  stock  ownership  and  speculative  In- 
vestment requirements  are  to  become  appli- 
cable at  the  time  the  remainder  interest 
comes  Into  possession ) 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  trxist  created  before 
January  1.  1970.  the  requirement  that  the 
governing  Instruments  of  the  trust  must  be 
ooaformed  In  order  for  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion deduction  to  be  available  Is  to  apply  In 
the  case  of  contributions  in  years  beginning 


ajfter  1971  ■  under  the  House  bill  these 
changes  would  apply  to  contributions  in 
years  beginning  after  1969). 

The  conference  substitute  i  sec  101  of  'he 
substitute  and  se?s  508  under  4947  of  ;he 
code)   follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

SVBTm.E    B       fAHM    LOSSES.    ETC. 

/  Gain  from  disposition  of  property  Wicd  in 
farming  where  farm  losses  offset  ?i'ui. 
farm  income  i  sec.  1251  of  the  code  i 

The  House  bill  in  effect  converts  cap;;.il 
gains  into  ordinary  Income  to  the  evtent  .-^ 
taxpayer's  farm  lo.sses  (above  limitation- 1 
have  been  offset  against  nonfarm  inronic 
Under  the  House  bill  i  taxpayer  Is  reqicixi 
to  maintain  an  "excess  deductions  arc.i-:i.  ■ 
to  record  his  farm  liisses.  In  the  case  ,1  .  . 
dlvlduals.  farm  losses  would  be  added  > 
ED.A  only  If  the  taxpayer  has  more  ihiu 
$50,000  of  nonfarm  Income  for  the  year  .inc\ 
only  t<3  the  extent  the  farm  Ux>ses  for  t'ne 
year  exceed  $25,000  Limitations  are  pl.ii  id 
on  the  extent  to  which  farm  losses  would  ;)e 
recaptured  on  the  sale  of  farm  land  •^rh 
reference  to  amounts  spent  for  soil  and  w.i'i  r 
conservation  and  bind  clearing.  To  the  ex- 
tent of  the  gain  on  farm  property  which 
would  be  treated  under  the.se  rules  as  ordi- 
nary Income,  there  would  be  a  reduction  m 
the  taxpayer's  excess  deduction  account  Tlie 
limitations  described  .ibove  do  not  apply 
where  the  taxpayer  follows  generally  appli- 
cable   (accrual)    accounting   rules. 

Tlie  Senate  .imendment  contained  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  House  provision  which,  m 
general,  provided  that  farm  losses  may  lie 
offset  against  nonfarm  income  only  to  thf 
extent  of  .lO  percent  of  the  :arm  losses.  The 
remaining  half  of  the  f.irm  deductions  may 
be  taken  in  subsequent  ears  to  the  oxter.t 
that  ordinary  farm  Income  exceeds  farm  d*  - 
ductlons.  In  the  case  of  all  'axpayers,  tlic 
deduction  of  farm  losses  agaln.st  nonfarm 
Income  Is  limited  in  the  manner  described 
above  only  If  the  taxpayer  has  more  than 
850,000  of  nonfarm  Income  and.  In  addition, 
only  to  the  extent  the  fiirm  loss  for  the  ve.u 
exceeds  $25,000 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  211  of  "he 
■substitute  and  sec  1251  of  the  code)  follows 
the  House  bill  except  that  it  makes  the  d  1- 
lar  llmitiitlons  described  above  also  ap;ili- 
cable  to  subchapter  S  corporations  in  ..l-e^ 
where  none  of  the  shareholders  of  the  cor- 
poration who  are  individuals  have  tarni 
losses. 

2.  Oepreciafion    recapture    (sec.    1245(a)    of 

the  rode) 
The  Senate  amendment  makes  no  substan- 
tive change  in  the  House  bill. 

3.  Holding  period  for  livestock  (sec.  1231  ib) 

of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  provides  that  livestock.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  capital  gains  trea'- 
ment  upon  sale  iln  the  case  of  animals  held 
for  draft,  dairy,  breeding  or  sporting  pur- 
poses) must  have  been  held  by  the  'axpavrr 
for  at  least  a  year  after  the  animal  woiili 
have  normally  been  used  for  draft,  dairv, 
breeding  or  sporting  purposes 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  :n 
order  for  any  gain  on  the  sale  of  horses  r 
cattle  to  result  in  capital  gain  where  •!:•• 
animals  are  held  for  draft,  dairy,  brcedinc. 
T  sporting  purposes,  the  horse,  or  cattle 
must  have  been  held  for  at  least  2  years. 
The  gain  on  the  sale  of  other  types  of  live- 
stock held  for  fme  of  these  purposes  would 
contlniie  *o  be  subject  to  the  1-year  holding 
period  presently  In  existing  law. 

The  conference  susbtltute   (sec.  212(b)   of 
the  substitute  and  sec    1231(b)  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
4    Exchange  of  livestock  of  different  ^eies 
licc.  1031  of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision 
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The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  tax-free  like  kind 
t\chaiige  rules  of  present  law,  livestock  of 
(litferent  sexes  are  not  property  of  a  like 
kind 

The  conference  stibstltute   (sec.  212(C)    of 
the   substitute   and   sec     1031    of   the   code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
.;.  Hobby  losses  (sees.  183  and  270  of  the  code) 

The  Hou.se  bill  replaces  the  present  hobby 
loss  provision  with  a  rule  which  disallows 
the  deduction  of  losses  from  an  activity  car- 
ried on  by  the  laxpayer  where  the  activity 
i.s  not  carried  on  with  "a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  profit.  ■  All  activity  would  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  carried  on  without  this 
expectation  of  profit  where  the  losses  from 
the  activity  were  greater  than  $25,000  in  3 
out  of  5  years. 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  a  series  of 
modifications  in  this  provision: 

I  1 )    In   lieu  of   the   test   of   a   "reasonable 
expectation  of  profit"  the  Senate  amendment 
ubstliiiU's  the  lest  of  '  luit  engaged  in  for 
profit.  " 

(2)  The  Senat<^  amendment  restricts  the 
ipplicablUty  of  the   hobby  loss  provision  to 

individual  taxpayers  and  subchapter  S  cor- 
porations 

(3)  Tlie  Senate  iimendment  provides  that 
vle<iuctlons  will  not  be  disallowed  under  this 
[irovislon  for  items  which  presently  may  be 
iieducted  without  regard  to  whether  the 
itixpayer  incurs  them  in  a  trade  or  business 
I'r  for  the  production  of  income  (for  exam- 
ple, the  taplU'il  gains  deduction  and  the 
deduction  for  certain  State  and  local  taxes). 

i4)  Tlie  Senate  amendment  allows  deduc- 
tions In  the  case  of  an  ^ictlvity  not  engaged 
111  for  profit  to  the  extent  income  is  earned 
;rom  such   an  activity. 

(5)  In  lieu  of  the  presumption  In  the 
House  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  actlv- 
itv  constitutes  a  iiobby  wliere  there  are  losses 
of  825,000  or  more  in  3  out  of  5  years,  the 
Senate  ;tmendment  stibstitutes  a  presump- 
tion that  the  taxpayer  is  not  engaged  in 
t.irrying  on  the  activity  as  a  hobby  if  he  has 
profits  In  2  out  of  5  years  (or  in  the  case  of 
.in  activity  which  in  major  part  consists  of 
the  breeding,  training,  showiiit:,  or  racing  of 
horses  if  he  has  profits  in  2  out  of  7  years). 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  213  of  the 
rUbstUute  and  sec.  183  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment  except  for  the  effec- 
tive date  relating  to  the  presumption  de- 
.scrlbed  in  No.  5  above. 

f.   Gain   from   the  disposition  of  farm  larid 
(SCO.  1252  of  the  code) 

Tliere  is  no  comparable  provision  In  the 
House  bill. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  provides  for  the 
recapture  of  soil  and  water  conservation  ex- 
l>enditures  and  land  clearing  expenditures 
;nade  with  respect  to  farm  land  where  the 
land  Is  disposed  of  within  5  years  after  it 
.vas  .icquired.  If  the  land  is  sold  within  6  to 
.1  years  alter  it  is  acquired  the  amount  of 
the  expenditures  recaptured  Is  reduced  by 
120  percent  a  year.  There  is  no  recapture  if 
the  land  is  disposed  of  10  years  or  more  after 
:•  Is  tvcquired. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  214  of  the 
^ubstltute  and  sec.  1252  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment. 

7.  Crop  insurance  proceeds   (Sec.  451  of  the 
code) 

There  is  no  comparable  House  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that,  at 
his  election,  .v  cash  basis  fanner  whoee  crops 
liave  been  damaged  or  destroyed  and  who 
receives  crop  Insurance  proceeds  In  compen- 
.^atlon  for  his  loss  may  elect  to  defer  the 
reporting  of  these  proceeds  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes  until  the  year  following 
the  year  of  the  damage  or  destruction,  If 
he  normally  would  have  reported  the  Income 
from  the  sale  of  the  crops  In  a  year  after 
the  receipt  of  the  Insurance  proceeds. 


The  conference  substitute  (sec.  216  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  451  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment. 

8.  Capitalization  of   cost   of  planting  citrus 
groves  (see.  278  of  the  code) 

There  is  no  comparable  House  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
expendtures  of  purchasing,  planting,  culti- 
vating, maintaining,  or  developing  a  citrus 
grove  must  be  capitalized  if  they  are  in- 
curred within  4  years  after  the  grove  is 
planted.  This  capitalization  rule  Is  not  to 
apply  to  expenditures  incurred  in  r'jplaiitlng 
a  citrus  grove  which  was  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  freeze,  drought,  disease,  pest  or 
casualty. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  tsec.  21)  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  278  of  the  code)  lollows 
the  Senate  amendment. 

SUBTITLE  C INTEREST  (SEC.  163  OF  THE  CODE) 

The  House  bill  limits  the  deduction  al- 
lowed individuals  for  Interest  on  funds  bor- 
rowed for  Investment  purposes  ibut  not  in- 
terest incurred  in  a  trade  or  tiusinessi. 
Under  this  provision,  a  taxpayer's  deduction 
for  investment  Interest  is  to  be  limited  to 
the  amount  of  his  net  investment  income 
(dividends,  interest,  rents,  etc  ).  plus  the 
amount  of  his  long-term  capital  gains,  plus 
$25,000.  Investment  interests  In  excess  of 
$25,000  first  is  offset  against  net  investment 
income  and  then  is  offset  against  long-term 
capital  gain  income  i  before  the  50  percent 
capital  gains  deduction  which  is  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  investment  Interest  which  off- 
sets capital  gains) .  A  carryover  of  disallowed 
Interest  is  allowed  so  that  the  disallowed 
Interest  can  be  used  to  offset  investment  In- 
come (and  capital  gains)  in  subsequent 
years. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  221  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  163  of  the  code)  follows 
the  House  provision  with  the  modifications 
set  forth  below : 

(1)  A  deduction  is  to  be  allowed  for  excess 
Investment  Interest  to  the  extent  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  excess  interest.  Appropriate  jnodl- 
ficatlon  Is  made  for  the  carryover  of  excess 
Investment  Interest  which  may  not  be  cur- 
rently deducted  (the  carryover  is  not  allowed 
against  capital  gains  but  the  capital  gains 
deduction  allowable  In  subsequent  years  re- 
duces the  amount  of  any  further  carryover). 

(2)  Capital  gains  which  are  used  to  offset 
investment  interest  are  treated  as  ordinary 
Income  for  purposes  of  the  alternative  capital 
gains  tax,  the  capital  gains  deduction  and 
the  minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences. 

(3)  The  interest  limitation  Is  to  apply  in 
the  case  of  partnerships  only  at  the  partner 
level  and  in  the  case  of  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions only  at  the  shareholder  level.  Tlie 
$25,000  floor  is  not  to  :ipply  in  the  case  of 
trusts. 

(4)  In  computing  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment against  which  investment  interest  may 
be  offset  It  Is  provided  that  depreciation  may 
be  taken  Into  account  on  a  straight-line  basis 
and  depletion  may  be  taken  into  account  on 
a  cost  basis. 

(5)  Amounts  treated  as  ordinary  income 
upon  the  sale  of  investment  assets  as  a  result 
of  the  recapture  rules  are  to  be  treated  as 
Income  against  which  investment  interest 
may  be  offset  for  purposes  of  this  provision. 

(6)  Interest  on  indebtedness  incurred  with 
respect  to  property  which  is  being  con- 
structed and  which  will  be  used  in  a  trade 
or  business  when  the  construction  Is  com- 
pleted is  to  be  considered  as  Interest  In- 
curred In  a  trade  or  business  rather  than 
investment  Interest  for  purposes  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

(7)  It  Is  provided  that  the  above  rules 
are  not  to  apply  to  Investment  Interest, 
Investment  Income  or  expenses  attributable 
to  a  specific  Item  of  property  if  the  indebt- 
edness with  respect  to  the  property   (A)    is 


for  a  specified  term  and  (B)  was  Incurred 
before  December  17,  1969,  or  Is  Incurred  on 
or  after  that  date  pursuant  to  a  binding 
written  contract  or  corrunitment. 

(8)  The  limitation  on  the  deduction  of 
Interest  Is  not  to  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning prior  to  1972. 

.STBTliLL    D MOVING    tXHENSE.S    (SECS.    217    AND 

82    OF   THE    CODE) 

The  House  bill  extends  the  present  moving 
expense  deduction  to  cover  three  additional 
types  of  job-related  moving  expenses: 

(1)  Traveling,  meals,  and  l(Xlglng  expenses 
for  premove  house-hunting  trips; 

(2)  Expenses  for  meals  and  lodging  In  the 
general  location  of  the  new  job  location  for  a 
l)erlod  of  up  to  30  days  after  obtaining  em- 
ployment: and 

(3)  Expenses  Incident  to  the  sale  of  a  resi- 
dence or  a  settlement  of  a  lease  at  the  old 
job  location  or  to  the  purchase  of  a  residence 
or  the  acquisition  of  a  lease  at  the  new  job 
location.  A  limitation  of  $2,500  is  placed  on 
the  deduction  allowed  for  these  three  addi- 
tional categories  of  moving  expenses.  In  ad- 
dition, expenses  for  house  hunting  trips  and 
temporary  living  expenses  may  not  account 
for  more  "than  .*1.000  of  the  $2,500.  The  House 
bill  provides  that  the  39-week  test  is  to  be 
waived  if  the  taxpayer  is  unable  to  satisfy  it 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  his  control.  In 
addition,  the  Hou.se  bill  requires  that  reim- 
bursements of  moving  expenses  must  be  In- 
cluded in  gross  income. 

The  Senate  amendment  modifies  the  House 
bill  in  the  following  respects: 

(1)  The  moving  expense  deduction  (both 
the  categories  which  are  deductible  under 
present  law  and  those  made  deductible  by 
this  bill)  are  extended  to  self-employed  per- 
sons. However,  the  period  of  time  the  self- 
employed  person  is  required  to  work  at  the 
new  location  is  extended  from  39  to  78  weeks. 

(2)  Tlie  moving  expense  deduction  which 
may  be  claimed  by  a  husband  and  wife,  both 
of  whom  work,  is  limited  to  the  amount 
which  could  be  claimed  if  only  one  were 
employed. 

(3)  The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
the  taxpayer's  new  principal  place  of  work 
must  be  located  at  least  20  miles  (the  same 
as  under  existing  law  instead  of  the  50  miles 
:is  provided  by  the  House  bill)  farther  from 
his  former  residence  than  his  former  place  of 
work.  However,  the  distance  between  the  two 
points  is  to  be  the  shortest  of  the  more 
commonly  traveled  routes  between  these 
two  points  rather  than  the  distance  between 
the  two  points. 

The  conference  substitute  tsec.  231  of  the 
substitute  and  sees.  217  and  82  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment  except  that 
it  substitutes  a  50-mile  test  for  the  20-mlle 
test  referred  to  in  No.  3  above.  In  addition, 
the  conference  substitute  permits  taxpayers 
who  move  before  July  1,  1970,  pursuant  to 
notices  received  from  their  employers  on  or 
before  December  19,  1969.  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  rather  than  the  new 
provisions. 

TITLE  III — Minimum  Tax:   Adjustments 
Primarily  Affecting  Individuals 

bubtitle  a — minimum   tx    (secs.  56.  5  7, 
and  58  of  the  code  i 

The  House  bill  requires  individuals  with 
substantial  amounts  of  otherwise  tax-free 
income  to  pay  significant  amounts  of  tax 
through  the  use  of  two  basic  provisions:  a 
limit  on  tax  preferences  which  requires  the 
individual  taxpayer  to  aggregate  his  taxable 
income  and  his  tax-free  Income  and  to  In- 
clude at  least  one-half  of  this  amount  in  his 
tax  base;  and  an  allocation  of  deductions 
under  which  individual  taxpayers  are  re- 
quired to  allocate  their  personal  itemized 
expenses  between  taxable  and  nontaxable 
income,  disallowing  those  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  the  nontaxable  Income. 

The  Senate  amendment  substitute  for  the 
two  House  provisions  provides  a  minimum 
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tAX  on  preference  income  made  equally  ap- 
plicable to  Individuals  and  corporattr.aa. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment  tax  prefer- 
ence income,  after  the  deduction  of  a  MO- 
000  exemption  and  after  the  deduction  of 
the  taxpayer  j  re^lar  Federal  income  tax. 
U  taxed  at  a  lO-percent  rate  Approximate  ad- 
justment la  made  for  net  operatlnj?  losses 
The  Itemfl  of  tax  preference  included  in  'he 
b«se  of  the  10-percent  tax  under  the  Sena'e 
amendment  are  as  follows 

( 1 1  excess  Investment  Interest. 

(3»  accelerated  depredation  on  personal 
property  subject  to  a  net  lease  in  excess  of 
straight  line  depreciation; 

I  3  I  accelerated  depreciation  on  real  prop- 
erty m  excess  of  straight  line  depreciation. 

i4i  amortization  of  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  straight  line  depreciation. 

(S  I  amortization  of  certified  pollution  con- 
trjl  facilities  In  excess  of  accelerated  depreci- 
ation 

(8'  amortization  of  ralirfjad  rolling  stoclc 
over  accelerated  depreciation. 

(7)  m  the  case  of  qualified  stock  opUotis, 
the  exceee  of  the  fair  marltet  value  of  the 
stock  at  the  time  of  the  exercise  of  the 
"ptlon  over  the  option  price  of  the  slock. 

8'  bad  debt  deductions  of  financial  insti- 
tutions, to  the  extent  they  exceed  the  addl- 
tuins  vj  Xhe  bad  debt  reserves  which  would 
have  been  allowed  if  the  Institution  had  al- 
ways computed  its  reserve  for  bad  debts  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  loss  experience: 

i9(  depletion  costs  to  the  extejit  they  ex- 
ceed the  cost  or  other  basis  for  the  property 
involved. 

(10 1  intaJiglble  drliUng  expenses  i  other 
than  in  the  case  of  dry  holes  >  m  cases  where 
the  taxpayers  income  for  the  taxable  year 
exceecU  43  million. 

(  U  1  capital  gains  In  the  ca*e  of  individuals 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  gains  and 
In  the  case  of  corpi^ratlons  to  the  extent  of 
18  -tath  of  the  gain 

Special  rules  are  provided  In  the  case  of 
esta,tes  or  trusts,  multiple  corporations,  "sub- 
chapter S  corporations,  regulated  Investment 
comoonles.  real  estate  investment  trusts  and 
m  the  case  of  husbands  and  wives  ailng  sep- 
a.-ate  return.s 

The  conference  sub.stltute  i -see  301  of  the 
substitute  and  sees  56,  57.  and  58  nf  the 
codei  follows  the  Senate  amendment  with 
the  following  adjustments 

(li  the  preference  Item  for  excess  Invest- 
ment Interest  applies  only  to  Individuals. 
subchapter  S  corporations,  and  personal  hold- 
ing companies,  and  only  until  1972  W'hen  the 
Interest  limitation  deduction  provision  be- 
comes applicable 

i2i  the  preference  relating  to  accelerated 
depreciation  on  personal  property  subject  to 
a  net  lease  applies  only  In  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals, subchapter  S  corporations,  and 
personal  holding  companies; 

i3i  the  preference  relating  'o  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  Is  deleted,  but 
the  cost  or  otner  baais  on  which  the  de- 
pletion deduction  preference  is  computed 
does  not  include  such  costs. 


SUBTlrtE 


-INCOMK      .AVCR-ACING 

1  JOj   or  THE  CODE' 


The  House  bill  lowers  the  percentage  by 
which  an  individual's  income  must  increstse 
before  the  aver.iglng  provision  is  available 
from  33  1  to  20  percent  The  House  bill  also 
extends  income  averaging  to  long-'erm  capi- 
tal gains,  income  from  wagering,  and  income 
from  gifts  The  House  bill  denies  a  taxpayer 
who  elects  averaging  both  the  benefit  of  the 
limitation  on  tax  In  the  case  of  a  distribu- 
tion frsm  an  accumulation  trust  and  the 
ma.xlmum  tax  on  earned  Income 

The  Senate  amendment  modifies  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  by  restoring  exist- 
ing law  regarding  the  types  of  income  eligible 
for  averaging  <  This  makes  averaging  unavail- 
able to  long-term  capital  gains.  Income  fn  m 
wagering,  and  Income  from  gifts.)  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  also  modifies  the  House  bill 


by  permitting  a  taxpayer  receiving  accumu- 
lation trust  distributions  t.o  elect  Income 
averaging  iiut  excludes  the  trust  distribution 
from  the  Income  eligible  for  averaging. 

The  conference  substitute  i  sec  311  of  the 
substitute  and  sees  1303  and  1304ib>  of  the 
C'Xlei  follows  the  House  bill  taut  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment  rule  with  respect  to  dis- 
tributions from  .KTunnulat  Ion  trxistg  It  also 
provides  that  taxpayers  electing  Income  aver- 
aging may  not  also  make  use  of  the  alter- 
native capital  gains  rate  The  conference 
substitute  further  provides  that  the  maxi- 
mum tax  on  earned  inc<ime  Is  tt.  be  unavail- 
able  Ui   taxpayers   electing   averaging. 

SfBTrn.*     C-     KEBTRitTED     HBOPERTY      I SICS       83. 
«oa<b)    AND  403(C)    or  THE  CODE) 

The  House  bill  pnivlden  that  a  person  who 
receives  corn pri^.sat Ion  In  t-he  form  of  proper- 
ty, such  as  .stock,  whU-h  Is  subject  to  a  re- 
striction generally  1«  to  be  raxed  on  the  value 
if  the  property  at  the  time  of  Its  receipt  un- 
less his  Interest  is  subject  to  a  subetanttal 
risk  of  forfeiture  In  this  latter  case,  he  Is 
t«)  be  taxed  on  the  value  »f  the  property  at 
'he  time  the  risk  of  rorfeltiire  Is  removed 
Tlie  restrictions  on  the  pmperty  are  not 
taken  into  account  In  determining  its  value 
except  In  cases  where  the  restriction  by  its 
terms  will  never  lap.se 

The  .Senate  .imendment  generally  accepts 
the  House  provision  but  makes  a  series  of 
modlHcitlons.  the  more  important  <jf  which 
are  :U>  lollows 

I  I  I  ITie  .imendmeni  permits  employees 
receiving  pniperty  subject  to  forfeitable  re- 
strlctjons  to  trtwt  the  reielpt  of  the  property 
under  these  conditions  >i&  the  receipt  of  prop- 
erty not  subject  to  forfeitable  conditions,  and 
p.ty  t.ix  on  the  basis  of  the  unrestricted  value 
of  the  property  at  that  time  If.  subsequently, 
the  employees  right  to  the  prf>perty  Is  for- 
feited, he  would  not.  if  he  elects  tius  option. 
be  eligible  for  a  refund  of  the  tax  previously 
paid  '>r  receive  any  deduction  for  the  amount 
forfeited. 

i2i  The  amendment  further  provides  that 
if  restricted  stock  lor  other  property)  Is  ex- 
changed 111  a  tax-lree  exchani^e  for  other 
stock  or  property  subject  to  substantially  the 
same  restrictions,  the  exchange  Is  not  to 
cause  the  holder  ot  the  stock  to  become  tax- 
able, .ind  the  stock  received  In  the  exchange 
Is  to  be  treated  as  restricted  property  The 
.same  principle  is  applied  where  stock  not 
subject  to  the  restricted  property  provision 
because  of  the  effective  date  Is  exchanged 
in  a  tax-free  exchange  Tlie  stock  received  In 
the  exchange  m  this  case  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  subject  to  the  new  restricted  property 
rules  if  It  Is  subject  to  substantially  the  same 
restrictions  as  'he  stock  given  up  This  also 
applies  to  stock  received  on  a  tax-free  con- 
version of  convertible  stock  or  securities 

(3i  The  amendment  provides  rules  for  de- 
ductions for  the  employer  with  respect  to 
restricted  property  and  nonexempt  trusts. 

i4)  The  amendment  makes  It  clear  that 
the  amount  subject  to  tux  m  the  case  of  non- 
exempt  trusts  and  notiqualltled  annuities 
when  the  employee's  interest  becomes  non- 
forfeitable Is  the  value  at  that  time  of  his 
interest  m  the  trust  (or  the  then  value  of  the 
annuity  contract) 

i5i  Under  the  amendment,  the  restricted 
property  provision  does  not  apply  where 
property  Is  transferred  t)efore  May  1,  1970 
I  rather  than  February  I.  1970.  as  under  the 
House  bill),  pursuant  to  a  written  plan 
adopted  and  approved  before  July  1,  1969. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  321  of  the 
substitute  and  sees.  83,  40a(b)  and  403(ci  of 
the  code  I   follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

SfBTITLE    D ACCUMtTLATION    TK08TS,    MULTIPLX 

TRUSTS.     ETC       ISEC3.     663.     66a-Se9,     677     AND 
6«01    or   THE    CODE) 

The  House  bill  provides  that  In  the  case  of 
accumulation  trusts  Including  multiple 
trusts),  the  beneficiaries  are  to  be  taxed  on 
the  distributions  of  accumulated  Income  In 
substantially  the  same  manner  as  If  tbe  in- 


come had  been  distributed  to  the  benefi- 
ciaries when  It  was  earned  by  the  trust.  Tlie 
taxes  paid  by  the  trust  on  the  Income.  :i 
effect,  are  considered  as  paid  by  the  beneti- 
clary  for  this  purpose.  A  shortcut  method  : 
computing  the  tax  on  accumulated  Incon  e 
is  provided  under  which  the  tax  attrlb  •. 
able  to  the  distribution  Is.  In  effect,  averati  < 
over  the  number  of  years  In  which  the  !n- 
oonie  was  earned  by  the  trust 

The  Senate  amendment,  among  other  tech- 
nical provisions,  makes  the  following  sub- 
stantive modifications  In  the  House  pro.  i- 
slon; 

(1)  In  the  case  of  capital  gains  an  un- 
limited throwback  rule  is  provided  for  thuo 
gains  allocated  to  the  corpus  of  an  accumu- 
lation trust  This  provision  does  not  apply  ••' 
any  trust  so  long  as  It  distributes  Its  ordlnarv 
income  currently 

(2)  An  Interest  charge  Is  provided  to  com  r 
the  tax  payments  which  are  deferred  by  tic 
income  beneflclarles  (to  the  extent  their 
taxes  excet-d  those  paid  by  the  trtjst)  ,i.s  .i 
result  of  the  u.se  of  accumulation  trusts. 

i3)  The  accumulation  trust  rules  are  not 
applied  to  distributions  made  to  a  beneficiary 
before  January  1,  1972.  from  a  trust  which 
was  in  existence  on  December  31.  1969.  if 
the  beneficiary  elects  to  have  existing  law- 
apply  to  the  distributions.  If  the  beneflclar'. 
Is  the  beneficiary  of  more  than  one  suci 
trust,  he  may  designate  only  one  trust  :<  .- 
which  this  provision  Is  to  apply.  However, 
where  a  person  is  a  beneficiary  of  two  tru?' 
one  of  which  Is  for  the  lifetime  benefit  of  '\ 
surviving  spouse,  then  both  trusts  quallfr 
under  this  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  (sees.  331  anrt 
332  of  the  substitute  and  sees.  663.  665-66;» 
677.  and  6401  of  the  code)  generally  follow. < 
the  Senate  technical  amendments  and  the 
amendment  relating  to  capital  gains  (de- 
scribed m  No  (1)  above).  The  conference 
sut»8tltute  also  provides  for  a  delay  until 
1972  of  the  application  of  the  throwback 
rules  In  the  case  of  capital  gain  distributions 
where  the  person  is  a  beneficiary  of  only  one 
trust  and  such  trust  was  in  existence  on 
December  31.  1969,  or  In  the  case  of  two  such 
trusts  where  one  is  for  the  lifetime  benefit  of 
a  surviving  spouse.  The  conference  substitute 
does  not  adopt  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vision relating  to  interest  chEirges  (described 
in  No.  (2)  above)  or  the  broader  exception 
until  1972  (described  in  No.  (3)   above). 

HOrSE    PROVISION    OMrTTED    FROM    CONTKRXNCE 

SUBSTITOTE OTHHH  DETERRED  COM PENBATION 

I  SEC.  331   or  THE  HOUSE  BTLL) 

The  House  bill  continues  to  tax  deferred 
compensation  as  under  present  law  when  it 
Is  received  but.  to  the  extent  the  deferred 
compensation  exceeds  $10,000  a  year. 
It  taxes  the  Income  at  rates  whlcii 
would  be  applicable  had  the  Income  been 
received  when  earned.  This  result  Is  ac- 
complished by  determining  the  tax  that 
would  apply  had  the  Income  been  re- 
ceived over  the  employee's  entire  period  o.' 
service  with  the  employer  or  over  the  period 
to  which  the  deferred  compensation  is  prop- 
erly attributable  hn  alternative  method 
bases  the  tax  on  the  average  Income  for  the 
3  highest  years  during  the  last  10  of  the 
earning  period.  The  Senate  amendment  docs 
not  contain  this  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

Tttle  I\' — Adjustments  Primarilt  ArrEcriNc 
Corporations 

Sl'BrmX      A MULTIPLE      CORPORATIONS       ISECS. 

1S61-1S64.     46.     48.      179.     AND      804      OF     THE 
CODE) 

The  House  bill  provides  that  a  group  of 
controlled  corporations  may  have  only  one 
of  each  of  a  number  of  special  provisions  de- 
signed to  aid  small  corporations.  The  most 
Important  of  these  are  the  surtax  exemption 
and  the  accumulated  earnings  credit.  A  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  Is  limited  to 
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one  $25,000  suitax  exemption  and  one  $100,- 
000  accumulated  earnings  credit  after  an  8- 
year  transitional  period  (In  which  the  addi- 
tional surtax  exemptions  In  excess  of  one 
are  reduced  by  $3,125  in  each  of  the  years 
1969  through  1976).  The  House  bill  also 
modifies  the  present  definition  of  a  brother- 
sister  controlled  corporation. 

The  Senate  amendment.  In  addition  to 
certain  technical  changes,  modifies  the  House 
bin  by  providing  a  5-year  transitional  period, 
reducing  the  additional  surtax  exemption 
by  $5,000  In  each  of  the  years  1970  through 
1974. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  401(b)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  1564  of  the  code) 
provides  a  6-year  transitional  period,  reduc- 
ing the  surtax  exemptions  in  excess  of  one 
by  $4,167  In  each  of  the  years  1970  through 
1975.  In  other  respects  the  conference  sub- 
.stltute follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

.SUBTITLE    B DEBT-riNANCED   CORPORATE   ACfltH- 

SmONS     AND     RELATED     PROBLEMS 

1.  Interest  on  indebtedness  incurred  by  cor- 
poration to  acquire  stock  or  assets  of  an- 
other corporation  isec.  279  of  the  code) 

In  general  the  House  bill  disallows  a  de- 
duction of  interest  on  bonds  issued  In  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  of  a  corporation 
where  the  bonds  have  specified  characteris- 
tics which  make  them  more  closely  akin  to 
equity. 

The  disallowance  rule  only  applies  to 
bonds  and  debentures  issued  by  a  corpora- 
tion to  acquire  stock  in  another  corporation 
or  to  acquire  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  assets 
of  another  corporation.  In  addition,  the  dis- 
allowance rule  only  applies  to  bonds  ot 
debentures  which  have  three  characteristics: 

( 1 )  The  bonds  are  subordinated  to  the 
corporation's  trade  creditors; 

(2)  The  bonds  are  convertible  into  stock 
•r  are  Issued  as  an  Investment  unit  Includ- 
ing warrants: 

(3)  The  ratio  of  debt  to  equity  of  the  ac- 
quiring corporation  (Including  affiliated 
corporations)  is  more  than  2:1  or  the  an- 
nual Interest  expense  on  its  indebtedness  Is 
not  covered  at  least  three  times  over  by  Its 
earnings. 

An  exception  to  the  interest  disallowance 
rule  Is  provided  for  up  to  $5  million  of  in- 
terest per  year  on  obligations  to  which  the 
Interest  disallowance  rule  would  otherwise 
apply.  The  amount  of  this  exception  Is  re- 
duced by  Interest  on  debt  used  for  acquisi- 
tion purposes  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
disallowance  rule. 

The  Senate  amendment  adopts  the  basic 
House  provision  but  makes  a  series  of  modi- 
fications, the  most  important  of  which  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Interest  disallowance  rule  does 
not  apply  unless  the  ratio  of  debt  to  equity 
exceeds  4:1  or  the  annual  interest  eziiense 
on  the  Indebtedness  of  the  corporation  Is  not 
covered  at  least  two  times  over  by  Its  earn- 
ings. 

(2)  The  exception  In  the  Hotise  bill  for  up 
to  $5  million  of  Interest  under  the  Senate 
amendment  takes  into  accotint  only  Interest 
on  oblgatlons  Issued  after  December  31,  1967. 

(3)  The  amendment  provides  that  the 
interest  disallowance  rule  applies  where  a 
corporation  acquires  at  least  two-thirds  of 
The  assets  (excluding  money)  used  In  the 
business  carried  on  by  another  corporation 
lie.  operating  assets)  rather  than  where  It 
acquired  two-thirds  of  a  company's  "total" 
a,ssets  (as  under  the  House  bill). 

1 4)  The  amendment  provides  that  the  sub- 
ordination test  referred  to  above  includes  an 
obligation  which  is  expressly  subordinated 
In  right  of  payment  to  any  substantial 
amount  of  the  corporation's  unsecured  In- 
debtedness. 

(5)  The  amendment  provides  that  the  In- 
terest disallowance  rule  Is  no  longer  to  apply 
after  a  corporation,  for  a  period  of  at  least 
3  consecutUe  years,  has  brought  itself  down 


below  the  4:1  debt-equity  ratio  and  the 
Interest  charges  over  the  3-year  period  are 
covered  more  than  two  times  by  the  earnings 
of  the  corporation. 

(6)  This  provision  Is  made  applicable  to 
Indebtedness  Incurred  after  October  9,  1969 
(rather  than  May  27.  1969,  as  In  the  House 
bill).  The  provision  also  Is  made  Inapplicable 
where  stock  or  assets  of  a  corporation  were 
acquired  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  en- 
tered into  before  this  effective  date. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  411  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  279  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment  with  the  following 
modification : 

The  2 : 1  debt-equity  ratio  of  the  House  bill 
was  adopted  and  the  earnings  ratio  whereby 
the  Interest  expense  must  be  covered  at  least 
three  times  over,  as  contained  In  the  House 
bill,  was  adopted  except  that  in  computing 
earnings  for  this  purjxjse  depreciation  and 
amortization  charges  are  not  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

2.  Installment  method   {sec.  453(b)    of  the 

code) 

The  House  bill  provides  that  where  bonds 
have  Interest  coupons  attached,  are  In  reg- 
istered form  or  have  other  features  which 
make  them  readily  tradeable  In  the  market, 
these  bonds  are  to  be  considered  as  payments 
in  the  year  of  sale  for  purposes  of  the  Install- 
ment sales  pn-ovlslon.  The  House  bill  also 
would  deny  the  use  of  the  installment 
method  unless  the  payment  of  the  principal 
of  the  loan  or  the  payment  of  the  principal 
of  the  loan  and  the  Interest  taken  together 
are  spread  relatively  evenly  over  the  Install- 
ment period.  This  requirement  would  be 
satisfied  If  at  least  5  percent  of  the  principal 
was  paid  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarterr.  15 
percent  by  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  and 
40  percent  by  the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  three 
changes  in  the  House  bill: 

(1)  The  amendment  excludes  from  the 
category  of  bonds  or  debentures  in  registered 
form  (which  otherwise  would  be  considered 
as  payments  received  in  the  year  of  sale) 
bonds  or  debentures  which  the  taxpayer  es- 
tablishes ■will  not  be  readily  tradeable  In  the 
established  securities  market. 

(2)  The  amendment  makes  the  new  rules 
effective  with  respect  to  sales  occurring  af- 
ter October  9,  1969  (rather  than  after  May 
27,  1969,  In  the  House  bills) .  In  addition,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  new  rules  are 
not  to  apply  to  sales  made  pursuant  to  a 
binding  contract  entered  Into  before  Octo- 
ber 9,  1969. 

(3)  The  amendment  deletes  the  provision 
of  the  House  bill  denying  the  use  of  the  in- 
stallment method  unless  the  pajmaents  are 
spread  relatively  evenly  over  the  installment 
period. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  412  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  453(b)  of  the  code)  fol- 
lo'WB  the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the 
effective  date  of  May  27,  1969,  contained  In 
the  House  bill  is  substituted  for  the  October 
9,  1969,  date  in  the  Senate  amendent. 

3.  Bonds  and  other  evidences  of  indebted- 

ness (sec.  1232  of  the  code) 

The  Hotise  bill  provides  that  the  bondhold- 
er and  Issuing  corporation  are  generally  to  be 
treated  in  a  consistent  manner  with  respect 
to  original  issue  discount.  Bondholders  are  to 
Include  the  original  issue  discount  In  Income 
ratably  over  the  life  of  the  bond.  This  rule 
applies  to  the  original  bondholder  and  sub- 
sequent bondholders.  (Issuing  corporations 
already  take  deductions  ratably  under  this 
period.)  Corporations  issuing  bonds  in  reg- 
istered form  are  to  furnish  the  bondholder 
and  the  Government  ■with  annual  informa- 
tion return  indicating  the  amount  of  the 
original  Issue  discount  to  be  included  in 
income  for  the  year  in  question. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  set  forth  above  In  the  case 


of  Hie  insurance  companies  which  already 
accrue  discount  on  a  basis  which  produces 
essentially  the  same  result.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  limits  the  application  of  this 
rule  In  cases  where  the  bonds  are  issued  for 
property  to  situations  where  either  the  bond 
IS  a  part  of  an  issue  which  is  traded  on  an 
established  securities  market  or  the  property 
for  which  the  bond  Is  issued  consists  solely 
of  securities  which  are  so  traded. 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  these  rules 
applicable  to  debt  obligations  Issued  after 
October  9,  1969  (Instead  of  after  May  27. 
1969,  as  under  the  House  bill).  In  addition 
the  new  rules  are  mode  Inapplicable  to  debt 
obligations  Issued  after  this  effective  date 
which  are  Issued  pursuant  to  a  binding  con- 
tract entered  into  on  or  before  October  9, 
1969. 

The  conference  substitute  (see.  413  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  1232  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  provision  (and  also  for 
the  binding  contract  rule)  is  the  date  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill,  namely  May  27, 
1969. 

4.  Limitation  on  deduction  of  bond  premium 

on  repurchase  (ser.  249  of  the  code) 
The  House  bill  provides  that  a  corporation 
which  repurchases  its  convertible  indebted- 
ness at  a  premium  may  deduct  only  that  part 
of  the  premium  which  represents  the  cost  of 
borrowing  and  not  that  jxjrtlon  attributable 
to  the  conversion  feature.  Generally,  the  de- 
duction is  limited  to  the  normal  call  pre- 
mium for  nonconvertlble  corporate  debt  ex- 
cept where  the  corporation  can  satisfactorily 
demonstrate  that  a  larger  amount  of  the  pre- 
mium is  related  to  the  cost  of  borrowing. 

The  Senate  amendment  accepts  the  House 
bill  provision  but  makes  it  apply  to  repur- 
chases of  convertible  Indebtedness  after 
October  9,  1969  (instead  of  after  April  22, 
1969,  as  in  the  House  bill) . 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  414  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  249  of  the  code)  follows 
the  House  provision. 

5.  Treatment  of  certain  corporate  interests  as 

stock  or  indebtedness  {sec.  385  of  the 
code) 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  statu- 
tory authorization  for  the  Treastiry  Depart- 
ment to  Issue  regulatory  guidelines  distin- 
gtUshlng  between  debt  and  equity.  The  fac- 
tors which  may  be  taken  Into  account  In 
these  g^dellne  Include  the  following: 

(1)  Whether  there  is  a  written  uncondi- 
tional promise  to  pay  on  demand  or  on  a 
specified  date  a  sum  certain  In  money  in  re- 
turn for  an  adequate  consideration  In  money 
or  moneys  worth,  and  to  pay  a  fixed  rate  of 
Interest; 

(2)  Whether  there  Is  a  subordination  to,  or 
preference  over,  any  Indebtedness  of  the  cor- 
poration; 

(3)  The  raUo  of  debt  to  equity  of  the  cor- 
poration; 

(4)  Whether  there  Is  convertibility  Into 
the  stock  of  the  corporation;  and 

(5)  The  relationship  between  the  holdings 
of  stock  in  the  corporation  and  the  holdings 
of  the  interest  In  question. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  415  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  385  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment. 

SUBTITLE    h STOCK     DIVIDENDS      (SEC.     301     AND 

305  or    THE    CODE) 

The  House  bill  provides  that  a  stock  divi- 
dend is  to  be  taxable  If  one  group  of  share- 
holders receives  a  distribution  in  cash  and 
there  Is  an  increase  in  the  proportionate  in- 
terest of  other  shareholders  in  the  corpora- 
tion. In  addition,  the  distribution  of  con- 
vertible preferred  stock  is  to  be  taxable  un- 
less it  does  not  cause  this  result.  The  House 
bill  gives  the  Treasury  Department  regula- 
tory   authority    to    treat    as    dlstrtbutlon* 
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changes  In  conversion  ratios,  Ms^Mfttlc  re- 
demptions, and  other  transacttoMcttftt  have 
the  effect  of  creatiiia;  disproportionate  dis- 
tributions The  Ht)u.se  bill  also  provides  that 
stock  dividends  on  preferred  stock  (except 
antidilution  dlst-lbutlons  on  convertible  pre- 
ferred stock  I  are  taxable 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  a  series  of 
modifications  in  the  House  bill,  which  are  a.^ 
follows 

(li  The  amendment  provides  a  de  mini- 
mis nile  under  which  the  disproportionate 
distribution  rules  are  not  to  apply  to  certain 
distrlb\itlon3  which  lncrea.se  the  proportion- 
ate Interest  of  shareholders  if  the  distribu- 
tion and  all  prior  distributions  durine:  the 
prior  38  months  do  not  increase  the  propor- 
tionate Interest  of  shareholders  by  more 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent 

i2i  Generally,  under  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment,  the  provisions  apply  to 
distributions  made  after  January  10.  1969  i  or 
In  certain  cases  after  April  22.  1969 1  The 
House  bill  contains  a  transitional  rule  for 
stock  dividends  paid  on  str)ck  that  was  out- 
standing on  the  efTe<:tlve  date  or  issued  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  binding  on  the  effective 
da'e  The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
where  a  cirporatlwn  had  two  classes  of  stock 
outstanding  for  at  least  a  year  before  the 
effectlv'e^date  but  had  not  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive da>e  used  them  in  a  wav  which  would 
have  given  rise  to  tax  under  the  new  rules, 
the  cirporatl^n  cannot  begin  after  the  effec- 
tive date  making  dlspropwrtlonate  distribu- 
tions of  the  kind  covered  by  the  bill  (with- 
out the  distributions  becoming  subject  to 
taxi 

(3)  If  the  transitional  rule  applies  where 
two  classes  of  stock  were  in  existence  before 
the  effective  date,  one  convertible  Into  the 
other  and  one  paying  cash  dividends  and  the 
other  paying  stock  dividends,  the  Senate 
amendmen'  provides  that  a  corporation  that 
qualifies  for  the  transitional  rule  is  to  be 
able  to  continue  issuing  one  class  of  stock, 
and  the  stock  which  may  be  Issued  In  such 
a  case  Is  to  be  the  largest  of  the  two  classes. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  speclflcally  per- 
mits a  corporation  that  qualifies  for  the 
transitional  rule  to  issue  nonconvertible 
preferred  stock,  and  convertible  preferred 
stock  that  has  full  antidilution  protection. 
(4>  The  Senate  amendment  also  contains 
a  transitional  rule  under  which  existing  law 
continues  to  apply  to  stock  dividends  paid 
before  1991  on  preferred  stock  Issued  before 
the  effective  date 

l5i  Under  the  Senate  amendment,  a  spe- 
cial rule  Is  provided  for  corporations  with 
specified  capital  stock  which  are  subject  to 
the  transitional  rule  for  disproportionate 
distributions  These  corporations  would  be 
permitted  to  Issue  before  1975  certain  kinds 
of  stock  not  otherwise  permitted  to  be  Is- 
sued under  the  transitional  rule. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  421  of  the 
substitute  and  sec  305  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the  rules 
referred  to  in  numbers  il»  and  i5)  above 
were  omitted  from  the  substitute 

SVB-nTLB    D— FINANCIAL    INSTITUTIONS 

1  Commercial  banks— Reserves  for  losset  on 
loans  (  iec    S85  of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  limits  the  deduction  al- 
lowed commercial  banks  for  additions  to 
bad-debt  reserves  to  the  amount  called  for 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  bad-debt  loss  ex- 
perience. The  House  provision  also  permits 
new  banks  to  take  bad-debt  deductions  dur- 
ing the  first  10  years  of  their  existence  on  the 
bails  of  the  Industrywide  average  In  addi- 
tion, the  House  provision  permits  banks  i  and 
other  financial  institutions  to  carry  back  net 
operating  losses  for  10  years  injiead  of  3 
years  as  under  present  law 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  In 
the  future  the  de<luction  allowed  commer- 
cial banks  for  addiUoas  to  bad-debt  reserves 


Is  to  be  limited  to  1  8  percent  of  eligible 
loans,  or  the  amount  called  for  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  experience  as  indicated  by 
losses  for  the  current  year  and  the  5  pre- 
ceding years  Banks  pres-ntly  bel(5w  the  18- 
percent  reser\e  will  he  permitted  to  bring 
their  reserves  up  to  this  level  over  a  5- year 
perlrKl  Banks  with  l>ad-debt  reserves  in  ex- 
cess of  1  a  percent  of  eligible  loans  are  not 
to  be  permitted  to  add  to  these  reserves 
unless  additions  are  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  experience  However,  these  banks 
will  not  be  required  to  reduce  their  existing 
level  of  reserves  Moreover,  they  will  be  al- 
lowed in  any  event  to  deduct  their  actual 
bad  debt  losses  during   the  year 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the  10- 
year  industry  average  for  new  banks  and  the 
lO-yenr  carryback  of  net  operating  losses 

The  conference  sutwtltute  isec  431  of  the 
substitute  and  sec  585  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  provision  relating  to  the  bad- 
debt  reserve  for  the  next  6  years,  at  which 
tune  the  addition  to  the  res*'n'e  will  be  lim- 
ned to  1  2  percent  of  eligible  loans  for  6 
years  then  6  percent  for  6  additional  year-;, 
after  which  the  addiUon  to  the  bad-debt 
reserve  is  to  be  based  on  the  banks  own  bad- 
debt  loss  experience  The  conference  substi- 
tute follows  the  House  provision  permitting 
banks  to  carry  back  net  operating  losses  for 
10  years,  except  that  It  changes  the  effective 
dat*  lo  December  31.  1975 

Tlie  Senat«  amendment  added  a  provision 
not  contained  in  the  House  bill  which  al- 
lows banks  for  cooperatives  a  10-year  carry- 
back for  net  operating  Ios.ses. 

The  conference  substitute  isec  431  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  172  of  the  code)  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 

2  Small    bu:<xness    inresfmenf    companies, 

etc.  — reverse    /or    losses    on    loans    (sec. 
586  of  the  code) 
No    substantive    change    Is    made    by    the 
Senate  amendment  in  the  House  bill 

3  Mutual   lavings   banks,  .lanings  and   loiin 

a.^.ioctaticm.'i.    etc      (.lecs.    593.    596.    and 
7701'  a)  of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  revises  the  tax  treatment  of 
mutual  savings  banks,  cooperative  banks, 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  In  a  num- 
ber of  w.iys.  It  amends  the  special  bad-debt 
reserve  provisions  by  eliminating  the  3-per- 
cent method  and  reducing  the  present.  60- 
percent  methixl  to  30  percent  gradually  over 
a  10-year  period. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  eliminates 
the  3-percent  method  and  reduces  the  60- 
percent  methi:>d  to  50  percent  over  a  4-year 
period. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  432  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  593  of  the  code)  pro- 
vides that  the  60-percent  method  Is  to  be 
reduced  to  40  percent  over  a   lO-year  period. 

The  Senate  amendments  among  other 
technical  modifications  provides  that  the  In- 
tercorporate dlUdends-recelved  deduction  is 
to  be  allocated  between  the  portion  of  the  in- 
come subject  to  tax  and  the  portion  which 
is  allowed  as  a  bad-debt  reserve  deduction. 
The  effect  is  to  disallow  the  portion  of  the 
dividends-received  deducuon  equal  to  the 
percentage  jf  t-ixable  income  allowed  as  a 
bad-debt  deduction,  an  thus  not  taxed.  The 
jjenate  .uncndment  al.so  gives  mutual  sav- 
ings b.inks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions 
the  option  of  computing  their  bad-debt  re- 
-oerves  under  the  commercial  bank  formula 
I  with  certiiln  modifications  relating  to  their 
reserve  accounts  i  in  lieu  of  their  special  bad 
debt  reserve  formulas. 

The  conlereiue  substitute  (sees  432  and 
434  of  the  substitute  and  sees.  593,  596.  and 
7701\ai  of  the  code)  follows  these  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amendment 

4.   Treatment  of  bonds  held  by  firuincial  m- 
sfifutions  I  sff.  58J  of  the  code  i 

The  House  bill  provides  parallel  treatment 
for  gains  and  losses  derived  by  financial  in- 
stitutions ou  transactions  in  corporate  and 


governmental  bonds  and  other  ovidence.s  >.f 
indebtedness  Under  the  bill,  financial  insti- 
tutions  treat  net  gains  from  the.se  transai . 
tlons  as  ordinary  Income,  instead  of  as  capi- 
tal gains,  and  they  continue  to  treat  mt 
losses  from  such  transactions  as  ordliiarv 
losses  in  the  same  manner  as  under  present 
law 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  the  saiin- 
rule  for  Indebtedness  acquired  after  July  i: 
1969    However,    in   the   ca.se  of  indebtetiiip 
held    by   financial   institutions  on   or   beloro 
that  date,  this  indebtedness,  if  sold  at  a  gam 
IS  to  c^intlnue  to  receive  capital  gains  trcn- 
ment  if  the  gain  Is  realized  within  13  verll.^ 
I  until  July   11.  19821.  but  only  If  it  is  a  not 
capital  gain,  taking  Into  consideration  trans- 
actions in  all  such  securities  in  any  year 

The  conference  substitute  (see.  433  of  tlic 
bill  and  .sec  582  of  tlie  code)  provides  .i 
transitional  rule  for  bonds  held  by  bank.s  -u 
July  II.  1969  Tlie  gains  on  or  before  Julv  ; ; 
1969,  receive  capital  gains  treatment  and  lin- 
gains  after  J-.ily  U.  1969.  receive  ordinary  in- 
come treatment  This  will  be  determiiuii 
when  the  bonds  are  sold  based  pro  rata  -  i, 
the  number  ot  days  before  July  12.  1969,  .md 
af.erw.vd 

5.  Mergers  of  :iavtng.'i  and  loan  associations 
i59J(/)  of  the  code\ 

The  Hou.se  bill  does  not  include  this  pro- 
vision. 

Tihe  Sen.ite  amendment  provides  that  ai 
thi:4e  cases  where  section  381  applie.s  (relat- 
ing to  carryovers  in  certain  corporate  acqui- 
sitions which  qualify  us  tax-free  reorRani/u- 
tlons  or  iKiuidations) .  the  bad-debt  reser*.f> 
are  not  to  be  rest<ired  to  Ijicome  de..  the 
provision  of  sec    593if)    are  not  applicable i 

The  conference  substitute  isec    432  of  ilic 
substitute  and  sec    593(f)   of  the  code)   fol- 
lows the  Senate  .imendment. 
6    Foreign  deposits  in   U.S.  banks   {.sees,  Sfil 
and  2H)4{c)  of  the  code) 

The  Hoiise  bill  provides  that  In  the  ca.se 
of  depasits  m  US  banks,  the  special  Inconic 
and  esUite  tax  rules  regarding  U  S  bank  do- 
poslts  (including  deposits  with  .savings  and 
loan  associations  and  cert.'iin  amounts  he);! 
by  insur.mce  companies)  of  foreign  person.^ 
are  to  continue  until  the  pnd  of  1975  .^s  : 
result,  Income  from  deposits  In  the  United 
States  by  nonresident  alien  individuals  and 
foreign  corporations  which  is  not  cllectivrlv 
connected  with  h  US  business  will  be  exempt 
from  US   income  tax  until  the  end  of  1975 

The  Senate  amendment  revises  the  treat- 
ment of  U.S  bank  deposits  of  foreign  persons 
to  provide  the  s.ime  treatment  for  deposit.-; 
in  U.S.  branches  of  a  foreign  bank  as  now 
exists  in  the  case  of  deposits  in  U  S   banks 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  435  of  the 
substitute  and  sees.  861  and  2104(c)  of  the 
code)   follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

SUBTrrLE  E — DEPRECIATION  ALLOWED  REGUL.\rrD 
INDfSTRIES:  EARNINGS  AND  PROFITS  ADJUST- 
ME.NT  FOR  DEPRECIAriO.N 

1.  Depreciation  atloued  regulated  industries 
(  sec.  167  of  the  code  i 

The  House  bill  provides  that  in  the  case  <  f 
certain  listed  regulated  industries  ( the  fur- 
nishing or  -sale  of  electrical  energy,  w.itcr. 
sewage  disposal  services,  gas  through  a  local 
distribution  system,  telephone  services,  .intl 
transportation  of  gas  by  pipeline  i  ..  laxp.iyer 
Is  not  permitted  to  use  .iccelcrated  depreci.i- 
tion  unless  it  •normalizes"  the  current  in- 
come tax  reduction  resulting  from  the  u.'e 
of  such  accelerated  depreciation  i  Normalii:.i- 
tlon  Involves  the  utility  retaining  the  current 
tax  reduction  and  using  this  money  in  lieu 
of  capital  that  wmila  otherwise  have  to  be 
of  capital  that  would  otherwise  have  to 
t>e  obtained  from  equity  investments  or 
borrowing  i 

This  rule  is  not  to  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  that  is  nt  present  flowing  through 
the  Uui  reduction  to  earnings  for  purposes  if 
computing  Its  allowable  expenses  on  its  reg- 
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ulated  books  of  account.  Also,  if  the  taxpayer 
IS  now  using  straight  line  depreciation  as  to 
any  public  utility  property  it  may  not  change 
to  accelerated  depreciation  as  to  that  prop- 
erty 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  House  bill:  (a)  oil  pipe- 
lines iu-e  removed  from  and  steam  trans- 
porters and  distributors  and  Comsat  are 
dded  to  the  categories  of  utilities  to  which 
the  provision  applies:  (b)  where  a  company 
was  m  the  process  of  changing  methods  of 
depreciation  or  methods  of  keeping  Its  reg- 
ulated books  of  account,  the  company  is 
treated  as  having  changed  If  it  had  filed  a 
timely  request  for  permission  to  change  be- 
lor  August  1.  1969.  or  had  changed  In  Its 
regulated  books  of  account  for  Its  July  1969 
.iccounting  period:  (c)  several  technical 
changes  are  made  to  Insure  that  the  normal- 
ii'.ation  requirement  Is  not  avoided  by  those 
to  whom  the  bill  applies;  id)  an  election  Is 
permitted  to  be  made  within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  by  a  company  at  pres- 
ent on  flowthrough  to  come  under  the  rules 
v{  the  bill:  and  (?)  a  special  provision  per- 
mits a  company  under  specified  clrcum- 
sUmces  to  avoid  the  rules  of  the  bill  by 
changing  from  normalization  to  flowthrough. 

The  conference  substitute  (see.  441  of  the 
substitute  and  sec  167(1)  of  the  code)  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the 
.special  provision  referred  to  in  (e)  above  is 
.stricken  and  the  180-day  election  (Item  (d). 
above  I  is  modified  to  apply  to  new  property 
and  not  to  replacement  property.  Even  In  the 
c.ise  of  new  property,  however,  the  right  to 
cliange  over  from  the  flowthrough  method  Is 
to  be  .iv.iilable  only  to  the  extent  the  new 
property  increases  the  productive  or  opera- 
tional capacity  of  the  company. 
2.  Treatment  of  depreciation  for  earnings 
and  profits  {see.  312  of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  provides  that,  in  comput- 
ing Its  earnings  and  profits  (on  the  basis  of 
which  a  distribution  Is  treated  as  a  dividend 
or  as  a  nontaxable  return  of  capital),  a  cor- 
poration is  to  deduct  depreciation  on  the 
straight-Ilne  method  or  similar  ratable 
method. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  this 
rule  IS  not  to  apply  in  determining  the  earn- 
ings :ind  profits  of  a  foreign  corporation  less 
than  20  percent  of  whose  income  is  from  the 
United  States. 

The  conference  .substitute  (see.  442  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  312(m)  of  the  code)  fol- 
lows the  .Senate  amendment. 

TITLE      V — .ADJtSTMENTS     AFFECTING     INDIVID- 
UALS AND  Corporations 

SUBTITLE   A NATURAL   RESOURCES 

1.  PC'Ctntage  depletion  rates  [sec.  613  of  the 
code  I 

Tlie  House  bill  reduces  the  percentage  de- 
pletion r.ite  for  oil  and  gas  from  27' i  to  20 
percent  and  makes  percentage  depletion  un- 
available m  the  case  of  foreign  oil  and  gas 
wells  In  addition,  the  percentage  depletion 
rates  .ippllc.tble  to  other  minerals  are  re- 
duced by  approximately  25  percent  (except 
for  uomcstic  gold,  silver,  oil  shale,  copper, 
and  iron  ore.  which  are  left  at  the  present 
rate  oi  15  percent ) 

The  .Senate  amendment  makes  the  follow- 
ing changes  m  the  treatment  of  percentage 
depletion: 

( 1  I  The  percentage  depletion  rate  for  both 
domestic  .ind  foreign  oil  and  gas  wells  Is  re- 
duced from  211.,   to  23   ptrcent. 

(2 1  The  percentage  depletion  rate  for 
molytadenimi  Is  increased  from  15  to  23  per- 
cent. 

( 3 )  The  50  percjent  of  taxable  income  Uml- 
tation  on  the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
IS  increased  to  70  percent  in  the  case  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  and  is  increased  to  65  per- 
cent :n  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  produced  by  a 
taxpayer  whose  aggregate  gross  income  from 
oil  and  gas  wells  Is  less  than  $3  million. 


(4)  For  purposes  of  percentage  depletion, 
minerals  other  than  sodium  chloride  ex- 
tracted from  brine  pumped  from  a  saline 
perennial  lake  within  the  United  States  are 
not  to  be  considered  minerals  from  an  inex- 
haustible source  (In  which  case  percentage 
depletion  would  not  be  allowable) .  Thus  the 
specific  percentage  depletion  rates  are  to  be 
available  with  respyect  to  these  minerals. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  501  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  613  of  the  code)  makes 
the  following  changes  in  the  treatnient  of 
percentage  depletion: 

(1)  The  percentage  depletion  rate  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  oil  and  gas  wells  Is  re- 
duced from  27'/2  to  22  percent. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  minerals  which 
presently  receive  percentage  depletion  at  a 
rate  of  23  percent,  the  rate  Is  reduced  to  22 
percent.  Molybdenum  Is  Included  In  the  cate- 
gory of  minerals  subject  to  the  22-percent 
depletion  rate. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  those  minerals  which 
presently  receive  percentage  depletion  at  a 
rate  of  15  percent,  the  rate  is  reduced  to  14 
percent  (except  in  the  ease  of  domestic  gold, 
sliver,  oil  shale,  copper,  and  Iron  ore). 

(4)  For  percentage  depletion  purposes, 
minerals  other  than  sodium  chloride,  ex- 
tracted from  brine  pumped  from  a  saline 
perennial  lake  within  the  United  States  are 
not  be  be  considered  minerals  from  an  in- 
exhaustible source. 

2.  Treatment  processes  in  the  case  of  oil  shale 

{sec.  613  (C)  4  of  the  code) 
No   substantive   change    Is   made   by    the 
Senate  amendment  in  the  House  bill. 

3.  Mineral  production  payments  {sec.  636  or 

the  code) 

The  House  bill  provides  that  carved-out 
production  payments  and  retained  payments 
(Including  ABC  transactions)  are  to  be 
treated  as  loans  by  the  owner  of  the  produc- 
tion payment  to  the  owner  of  the  mineral 
property.  In  the  case  of  a  carved-out  pro- 
duction payment  the  payment  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  mortgage  loan  on  the  mineral 
property  (rather  than  as  an  economic  in- 
terest in  the  property).  In  the  case  of  re- 
tained production  payments  the  payment  is 
to  be  treated  as  a  purchase  money  mortgage 
loan  (rather  than  as  an  economic  interest 
111  the  mineral  property) . 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  the  follow- 
ing modifications  in  the  House  provision: 

1.  These  rules  are  to  apply  to  mineral  pro- 
duction payments  created  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 9.  1969^  other  than  to  payments  created 
before  January  1.  1971.  pursuant  to  a  binding 
contract  entered  into  before  October  9.  1969. 
(In  the  House  bill  April  22.  1969.  was  used 
Instead  of  October  9.  1969.) 

(2)  Taxpayers  may  elect  to  apply  the  new 
rules  to  carved-out  payments  (i.e.,  treat  them 
as  loans)  If  they  were  sold  during  and  after 
the  taxpayer's  last  taxable  year  ending  prior 
to  October  9,  1969. 

(3)  It  Is  provided  that  the  new  rules  relat- 
ing to  carved  out  production  payments  are 
not  to  apply  (except  for  percentage  depletion 
and  foreign  tax  credit  purposes)  to  payments 
sold  during  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  year 
which  occurs  on  or  after  October  9.  1969.  to 
the  extent  the  payments  offset  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  which  otherwise  would  have  occurred 
in  the  taxable  year.  The  amount  of  carved 
out  production  payments  qualifying  for  this 
treatment,  plus  the  amount  of  payments  .sold 
by  the  taxpayer  in  the  prior  p.^rt  of  his  tax- 
able year,  however,  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  carved  out  payments  sold  by  him 
during  his  preceding  taxable  year.  (The 
House  bill  allowed  payments  to  be  carved  out 
during  the  part  of  the  taxable  year  occurring 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  provision  to 
the  extent  of  the  exploration,  drilling,  or 
development  costs  Incurred  during  the  por- 
tion of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year  prior  to 
the  effective  date.) 


The  conference  substitute  (sec.  503  of  the 
substitute  and  sec  636  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the  Octo- 
ber 9,  1969,  date  In  the  basic  effective  date 
and  the  transition  rules  Is  changed  to 
August  7,  1969. 

4.  Exploration  expenditures  {sees.  615  and  617 

of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  provides  that  Insofar  as  fu- 
ture mining  exploration  expenditures  are 
concerned,  the  general  recapture  rules  of 
present  law  are  to  apply  (under  which  ex- 
ploration expenditures  previously  deducted 
are  recaptured  when  a  mine  reaches  the  pro- 
ducing stage,  generally  by  disallowing  an  ap- 
propriate portion  of  the  depletion  deduction 
with  respect  to  the  mine).  Taxpayers  may 
continue  to  deduct  expendlttires  for  foreign 
(and  oceanographlc)  exploration  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  under  the  limited  provision 
of  present  law  (generally  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $400,000).  The  House  prortslon  applies  to 
mining  exploration  expenditures  made  after 
July  22,  1969. 

The  Senate  amendment  modifies  the  House 
provision  to  make  it  applicable  to  exploration 
expenditures  made  after  December  31,  1969. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  504  of  the 
sul>stitute  and  sees.  615  and  617  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

5.  Continental  shelf  areas    isec.   638  of  the 

code) 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  income  and  employ- 
ment tax  provisions  of  the  code  with  respect 
to  mines,  oil  and  gas  wells,  and  other  nat- 
ural deposits,  the  term  "United  States"  in- 
cludes the  seabed  and  sut>soll  of  the  subma- 
rine areas  adjacent  to  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  over  which  the  United 
Slates  has  exclusive  rights  under  interna- 
tional law  with  respect  to  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  natural  resources.  A  sim- 
ilar definition  of  the  term  "foreign  country" 
also  Is  provided 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  505  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  638  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment. 

6.  Foreign  tax  a  edit  with  respect  to  certain 

foreign    mineral   income    (sees.   901    and 

904  of  the  code) 
The  House  bill  provides  that  a  taxpayer 
who  uses  the  per  country  limitation  on  the 
foreign  tax  credit  and  who  reduces  his  U.S. 
tax  on  US.  income  by  reason  of  a  loss  from  a 
foreign  country  is  to  have  the  resulting  tax 
benefit  recaptured  when  income  is  sub- 
sequently derived  from  the  foreign  country 
involved.  Tlie  House  bill  also  Imposes  a 
separate  foreign  tax  credit  limitation  on 
foreign  mineral  income  so  that  excess  credits 
from  this  source  cannot  be  used  to  reduce 
U.S.  tax  on  other  foreign  income.  In  other 
words,  the  foreign  tax  credit  allowed  on 
mineral  income  from  a  foreign  country  is 
limited  to  the  amount  of  U.S.  tax  on  that 
income.  Tins  limitation  applies  generally 
where  the  foreign  country  receives  mineral 
royalties  with  respect  to  'he  property  or 
v.here  it  has  substantial  mineral  rights  in 
the  properties.  Excess  credits  can  be  carried 
over  under  normal  foreign  tax  credit  carry- 
over rules  and  credited  against  U.S.  tax  in 
other  years  on  the  foreign  mineral  income 
from  the  same  country. 

The  Senate  amendment  deletes  these  pro- 
\isions  of  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  506  of  the 
substitute  and  sees  901  and  904  of  the  code) 
provides  that  a  foreign  tax  credit  is  not  to  be 
allowed  for  foreign  taxes  imposed  on  foreign 
mineral  income  considered  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis  to  the  extent  the  foreign  tax 
is  attributable  to  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  granted  by  the  United  States. 
Thus,  excess  foreign  tax  credits  attributabl* 
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to  'Mf  percentage  depletion  aU<Jwance  on 
mineral  income  from  a  foreign  country  can- 
not re<luce  L'  S  tax  payable  on  other  foreign 
Income  Por  this  purpose  mineral  income  in- 
cludes Income  from  extraction  processing, 
tranaportatlon.  distribution  and  sales  of 
the  primary  produc'^s  derived  from  the  min- 
eral or  the  mineral  itself  This  rule  applies  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31 
1M9  Taxpayers  who  previously  elected  the 
overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  t*x  credit 
may  revoke  the  election  without  the  con.-«nt 
of  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  tax- 
paver  4  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
1069 

STBTrTLS  B r\PTTM.  GArNS  AND  LOSSKS 

1  Inc'foje  m  alternattre  capital  gairu  ;as 
nee  1201  of  the  code) 
The  House  bill  repeals  the  27 ',  percent 
I  Including  the  lur-'hargei  alternitive  capltai 
gilns  tAX  r4te  fir  noncorporate  taxp.iyers  ef- 
fecuve  with  respec  to  sales  on  other  dis- 
positions after  July  25  1969  As  a  result,  after 
that  date  noncorpornte  tjixpavers  are  to  in- 
clude one-half  of  their  net  lon^-term  capl'al 
gains  in  income  without  rej^-ard  to  "heir 
tax  rate  bracket  Given  the  rate  schedules 
In  the  House  bill,  this  means  a  top. 
capital  gain.-i  rate  of  12 'j  percpnt  In 
1973  4od  subsequent  years  for  those  In 
tfce  tQa  bracket  rate  of  65  percent  In 
addition,  the  House  bi:i  incre.tses  the  alter- 
native capl'al  gains  rate  which  is  ippl.ed  to  a 
corporations  net  long-term  ^apitaJ  n.ilns 
from  the  present  37  j  percent  rate  (includ- 
ing tJie  -lurcnargei  to  .30  percent  This  change 
applies  to  ■(*>«  .ind  ither  dispositions  oc- 
curring aT'-er  July  31.  19<J9 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  the  follow- 
ing modifications  In  the  House  provision 

ill  In  the  case  of  noncorporate  taxpayers 
the  iiternatlve  rate  continues  to  apply  to  up 
to  1140  000  of  capital  <ains  The  1140,000 
lunit  on  the  amount  .:)f  caplt:tj  gains  qualify- 
ing for  the  alternative  rate  is  reduced  to  the 
ex-^nt  the  taxpayer's  tax  preferences  i  xceed 
•  10  OOO 

2i  The  changes  made  by  these  provl.slons 
are  to  apply  to  t,ixable  years  beginning  after 
December  31  1969  In  addition  m  the  case  of 
noncorporate  taxpayers  the  miixlmum  effec- 
tive rate  on  capital  gains  not  eligible  for  the 
25-p)ercent  alternative  rate  is  phased  In  over 
a  3-year  per.txl  The  present  rate  of  27' j  per- 
cent (including  the  surcharge i  Is  increased 
to  28  S  percent  for  1970  to  31  percent  for 
1971  and  then  to  35  percent  for  1972  In  the 
case  of  corporations  the  full  30  percent  rate 
U  not  effective  unti:  1371  In  1970  a  special 
rate  of  28  percent  applies 

(31  The  present  J5-percent  capital  gains 
tax  rate  continues  to  apply  m  the  case  of 
binding  contracts  in  effect  on  October  9. 
1969 

'4i  The  pre9ent  25-percent  alternate  rate 
also  contlniiee  to  apply  to  installment  pay- 
ment^ received  aJter  1969  pursuant  tu  sales 
m^ide  before  October  10  19d9  Pur'hermorp 
the  25-percent  rate  oontlnues  to  apply  '*j 
distributions  from  corporations  made  prior 
to  October  10  1970  which  are  made  pursuant 
to  plans  of  complete  UquldaUon  adopted  be- 
fore October  to.  1969 

The  conTerence  substitute  (sec  511  of  the 
substitute  aJ3d  sec  120:  of  the  c<ide  >  foU.jws 
the  Senate  amendment  with  the  following 
modlflcatlona 

(It  In  the  oaae  jf  noncorporate  taxpayers 
It  Is  provided  that  850  iXIO  of  long- term  capi- 
tal gains  continue  to  qualify  for  the  alter- 
native gains  rate  without  regard  t^j  -.he 
amount  of  the  taxpayer  s  tax  preferences 

'3)  In  the  case  of  noncorporate  taxpayers 
the  rate  of  tax  on  capital  gains  not  eligible 
for  the  35-percent  alternative  rate  Is  In- 
creased Ui  29' J  percent  for  1970,  to  32'j  per- 
cent for  171.  and  then  to  35  percent  for 
19  73. 

(3)    The    continuation    of    the    25-perceat 


alternative  lax  rate  In  the  ca«e  of  payments 
received  pursuant  to  certain  binding  con- 
tracts and  Ins' illment  sales  :  described  in 
Nob  3  and  4  abr)v« )  Is  limited  to  amounts 
received  before  1975 

2  CapitjJ  Uin'iet  of  corporation*  i  tec    1212  of 

the  code) 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  a  com- 
parable pr.>v!slon 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  3-year 
capital  loss  carryback  for  corporations  which 
1.1  in  addition  to  the  5-year  capital  ices  carry- 
forward presently  allowed  corporations.  The 
3- year  carryback  Is  not  available  for  foreign 
expropriation  capital  losses  for  which  a  spe- 
cial lO-year  carryforward  Is  presently  avail- 
able or  for  losses  incurred  by,  or  to  be  used 
by  a  subchapter  3  corporation.  The  "quick- 
ie refund  procedure  presently  available  In 
the  case  of  net  operaUng  loss  carr>-b»cks 
(Under  which  the  refund  Is  made  after  only 
a  preliminary  check  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  refund) 
is  made  available  in  the  case  of  the  3-year 
capltil  loss  carryback  This  provision  applies 
to  capital  losses  sustained  In  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1969 

The  conference  substitute  isec  512  .)f  the 
substitute  and  sec.  1212  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment. 

3  Capital  lofst'.t  of  indv^duaLs   isec.  1211  of 

the  rrtdf  I 
The  House  bill  provides  that  only  50  per- 
cent of  an  individual's  long-term  capital 
losses  may  be  offset  against  his  ordinary  in- 
come up  to  the  •!  000  limit  Thus,  «a.000  of 
losses  are  required  to  obtain  the  full  H.OOO 
offset  (Short-term  capital  losses,  however, 
continue  to  be  fully  deducUble  within  the 
Sl.OOO  limitation  )  In  addition,  the  deduc- 
tion of  capital  losses  against  ordinary  income 
for  married  persons  filing  separate  returns 
is  limited  to  $SWJ  for  each  spouse  (rather 
than  the  »l  OOO  presently  allowed) 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  treat- 
ment provided  by  the  House  bill  except  that 
It  Is  made  applicable  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1969  (rather  than 
July  25,  1969.  as  under  the  House  bill). 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  513  of  the 
substitute  and  sec  1211  ib)  of  the  code)  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 
4  Letters  mfrri/j'-andum'*.  etc  i  .^ecs  1221 
(Ji  and  ntl.^)  .  1  no  of  the  code) 
The  HoiLie  bill  provides  that  letters,  mem- 
orandums and  similar  property  (or  (30ilec- 
tlons  therei_>f  i  are  not  to  be  treated  as  cap- 
ital .assets  If  thev  are  held  by  the  taxpayer 
whose  penu-nal  efforts  created  the  property 
or  for  whom  the  property  was  prepared  or 
produced  (or  by  a  person  who  received  the 
property  as  a  i-lft  from  the  person  who 
created  Ui  Gains  from  the  sale  of  these 
letters  and  memorandums  accordingly,  are 
to  be  trfxed  as  ordliuiry  Income,  rather  than 
ab    'apiuil  gains 

The  Senate  amendment  modlQes  this  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill  to  make  It  applicable 
to  sales  or  other  dlsjiosltlon  of  these  letters, 
memorandums,  etc  .  occurring  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968  .  rather  than  July  25.  1969.  as 
provided  by  the  House  bill  i  ' 

The  conference  substitute   isec    514  of  the 

substitute  and  sees    1221(31   and  1231(b)(1) 

(C(    of  the  c>xlep    follows  the  House  bill 

5    Total  di.itnbnCton  /rorri  qualified  penxton. 

etc     plarM    ,  sero    482 ia\.  403fai2i.  and 

73(1)    o^   the  rod'- 1 

The  House  bill  limits  the  extent  to  which 
caplUl  gains  're.itnieiit  is  to  be  allowed  for 
lump-sum  distributions  frtjm  qualified  em- 
ployee trusts  (qualified  pension,  profit  shar- 
ing, stock  bfjnu.s  .md  annuity  plansi 
Amounts  attributable  U)  employer  contribu- 
tions for  plan  yean  beginning  after  1969  are 
treated  as  ordlnnrv  Income  AM  other  amounts 
received  In  the  lump-sum  distribution  con- 
tinue to  be  acc<irded  capital  gains  treat- 
ment  If  received    In   one   taxable  year   upon 


separation  from  employment  or  death  .\ 
special  5-year  forward"  averaging  is  prJ- 
vlded  for  the  amounts  to  be  treated  .i.s 
ordinary  income.  The  tax  un  this  amount 
may  be  reaimputed  at  the  end  of  5  years  by 
Including  one-fifth  of  the  ordinary  Inroiue 
amount  in  gross  income  for  the  5  taxable 
years  If  the  recomputed  tax  determined  .ii 
this  manner  re.sults  In  a  lower  lax  than  pre- 
viously p«id.  the  taxpayer  would  be  entiiifd 
to  a  refund 

The  Senate   amendment   deletes   this  pro- 
vision from  the  bill. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec    515  of  the 
substitute  and  sees.  402(a).  403(a), 2).  and 
73(n)   of  the  code)   follows  the  House  pro- ;- 
slon     whereby     employer    contributions    ■ ., 
qualified  pension,  proifit  sharing,  stock  bon,; 
and  annuity  plans  for  plan  years  begmn:^- 
after  1969  are  to  be  treated  as  ordlnarv    in- 
come when  received  In  a  lump-sum  dlstrili  i- 
tlon    The  amounts  to  be  treated  as  ordinal  v 
income,  however,  are  to  be  eligible  for  a  si\'f-- 
clal  7-year    "forward"  averaging    In  addlt:   :; 
the   amounts   received    by   the   emplojee     s 
compensation  (other  than  deferred  ompd.- 
jatloni    during   the   taxable  year  the   Uim;.- 
.'um  distribution  is  received  and  the  capit  .1 
Kains  pcjrtion  of  the  lump-sum  distrlbuti  ii 
are  not  to  be  taken  Into  account  for  the  cal- 
culation of  the  tax  on  the  ordinary  income 
portion  of  the  dUtrlbutlon  under  the  7-ve.'ir 
special  averaging  procedure    There  is  no  rc- 
computatlon  or  refund  procedure 
6.  Sales  of  life  estates,  etc.  [sec.  1001  of  the 
code\ 
The  House   bill   provides  that   the  entire 
amount    received   on   the  sale  or  other  ex- 
position of  a  life  (or  term  of  years)   interi-- 
m  property  or  an  income  Interest  in  trust    .; 
such  interest  was  acquired  by  gift,  beque.--, 
Inheritance,   or  a  transfer  In  trust,  is  to  be 
taxable,  rather  than  only  the  excess  of  the 
amount  received  over  the  seller's  basis  for  1;I5 
interest    The   provision    does    not,    howeve.-, 
change   present   law  in   the  situation   whe.-e 
there  Is  a  saJe  or  other  disposition  of  a  :i:o 
(or  term  of  years)   Interest  in  property  or  i:i 
income  interest  In  trust  where  such  ^ale  is 
a  part  of  a  single  transacUon  In  which  th-- 
entlre  interest  In  the  property  is  transJerr((l 
to  another  person  or  to  two  or  more  otli.r 
persons  Jointly 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  the  pr(^- 
vlslon  applicable  to  sales  or  other  dlspv - 
sitlons  after  October  9,  1969,  rather  th;.n 
with  respect  to  sales  or  other  disposition'; 
made  after  July  25.  1969,  as  under  the  Ho\i<p 
bin 

The  conference  substitute   (sec.  516(a)   or 
the  .substitute  and  sec.  1001  of  the  code)  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 
7    C'frtatn  casualty  losses  under  section  12  ; 
'ser.    1231   of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  modlflea  the  treatment  ■•; 
casualty  losses  and  casualty  gains  (under  !=ec 
12311  to  provide  that  casualty  ( or  thef;  i 
losses  with  respect  to  depreciable  property 
and  real  estate  used  In  a  trade  or  business 
and  capital  assets  held  for  the  production  "t 
Income  are  to  be  consolidated  vrtth  casualty 
I  or  theft)  gains  with  respect  to  this  type  >■! 
property  If  the  casualty  losses  exceed  tlie 
casualty  gains,  the  net  loss  Is  treated  as  <.n 
ordinary  loss  without  regard  to  whether  there 
may  be  noncisualty  gains  under  section  1231. 
If.  however,  the  casualty  gains  exceed  the 
casualty  losses,  the  net  gain  is  treated  as  .i 
section  1231  gain  and  must  be  consolidated 
with  other  gams  and  losses  under  section 
1231 

The  Senate  amendment  Includes  personal 
usseu  m  this  netting  of  casualty  gains  and 
casu.Tlty  losses  and  applies  the  new  rules  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1969.  rather  than  July  25.  1969.  the  effective 
date  under  the  House  bill 

The  conference  substitute  isec  516(b)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  1231  of  the  code)  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 
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S    Transfers  of  /ranch<ses,  trademarks,  and 
trade  names  (sec.  1253  of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  denies  a  franchisor  capital 
t;alns  treatment  on  the  transfer  of  a  fran- 
chl.se  If  he  retains  any  significant  power, 
ri^ht,  or  continuing  Interest  with  respect  to 
!  he  subject  matter  of  the  franchise.  If  the 
iranchlse  agreement  Includes  significant 
rights  or  restrictions  which  are  subject  to 
;he  franchisor's  api>r8val  on  a  continuing 
basis,  or  if  the  franchisor's  conduct  consti- 
•utes  participation  in  the  commercial  or 
economic  activities  of  the  franchise,  the  fran- 
chisor is  regarded  as  having  retained  a  sig- 
nificant power,  right,  or  continuing  Interest. 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  more  spe- 
cific the  rules  of  the  House  bill  and  extends 
these  rules  to  trademarks  and  trade  names.  A 
franchise"  includes  "an  agreement  which 
irives  one  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  the 
right  to  distribute,  sell,  or  provide  goods, 
ervices.  or  facilities,  within  a  specified  area." 
A  "significant  power,  right,  or  continuing 
luerest"  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  a 
right  to  disapprove  any  assignment;  a  right 
to  terminate  at  will;  a  right  to  prescribe 
.standards  of  quality;  a  right  to  require  ex- 
clusive sale  or  advertising  of  products  or 
services  of  the  transferor;  a  right  to  require 
exclusive  purchases  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment from  the  transferor;  and  a  right  to  pay- 
.Tients  contingent  on  productivity  of  such 
payments  constitute  a  substantial  element 
under  the  transfer  agreement. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  contingent 
payments    are    treated    as    ordinary    income 
and  are  deductible  by  the  transferee  as  trade 
•r  business  expenses. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  rules 
with  resepct  to  Initial  payments  (Including 
.1  lump  sum  or  fixed  amount  payable  in  In- 
lallments).  If  the  transaction  Is  treated  as 
I  sale,  the  transferor  treats  an  Initial  pay- 
ment as  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a  capital 
lisset  (except  in  the  case  of  a  dealer).  The 
•ransferee  Is  not  entitled  to  depreciation 
•r  amortization  deductions  for  the  payment 
made  to  the  transferor  if  the  Intangible 
isset  does  not  have  an  ascertainable  use- 
;ul  life.  If,  however,  the  transfer  Is  a  li- 
cense, the  transferor  treats  the  initial  pay- 
:nent  as  ordinary  income,  and  the  transferee 
•reat  Its  as  a  deductible  expense  over  the 
period  to  which  the  payment  is  attributable 
but   In   no  event  over  more  than   10  years. 

The  Senate  amendment  excludes  trans- 
fers of  a  franchise  to  engage  In  professional 
sports. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  in 
the  case  of  transfers  before  the  effective 
(late,  the  transferee  may  elect  to  deduct 
payments  which  would  be  deductible  under 
•he  new  rules  (as  if  the  transfer  had  oc- 
urred  after  the  effective  date),  but  only 
with  respect  to  payments  made  In  taxable 
vears  ending  after  December  31,   1969. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  516(c)) 
(f  the  .substitute  and  sec.  1253  of  the  code) 
'oliows  the  Senate  amendment,  except  that 
the  transferee  may  elect  to  deduct  only 
contingent  payments  made  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1969,  and  begin- 
ning before  January  1,  1980,  with  respect 
to  transfers  before  the  effective  date. 
f.  House  provision  omitted — holding  period 
of  capital  assets  (sec.  1222  of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  extends  the  holding  period 
for  long-term  capital  gain  treatment  from 
f?  to  12  months 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  restores  the  6- 
month  holding  period  of  present  law. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ile amendment. 

SfBTTTt-E    C REAL    ESTATE    DEPRECIATION 

ISECS.     167    AND     1250    OF    THE    CODE) 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  200  per- 
cent declining  balance  and  sum  of  the  years 
digits  methcxls  of  real  estate  depreciation  are 
to  be  limited  to  new  residential  housing.  To 
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qualify  for  this  accelerated  depreciation,  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  Income  from  the 
building  must  be  derived  from  rentals  of  resi- 
dential units. 

Other  new  real  estate,  including  commer- 
cial and  industrial  buildings,  under  the 
House  bill  is  limited  to  the  150-percent  de- 
clining balance  depreciation  method. 

In  the  case  of  used  building  (including 
housing  acquired  in  the  future),  the  House 
bill  limits  depreciation  on  future  acquisitions 
to  straight  Una  depreciation. 

Under  the  House  bill,  a  special  5-year 
amortization  deduction  is  provided  In  the 
case  of  expenditures  made  on  or  after  July 
25,  1969,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  buildings 
for  low-cost  rental  housing.  This  rapid  amor- 
tization is  to  be  available  only  where  the 
property  is  held  for  occupancy  by  families 
and  individuals  of  low  or  moderate  income 
determined  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
policies  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968.  The  aggregate  rehabilita- 
tion may  not  exceed  $15,000  per  dwelling  unit 
and  the  sum  of  the  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures (over  a  2-year  period)  must  exceed 
3,000  per  dwelling  unit. 

The  House  bill  also  provides  that  accel- 
erated depreciation  taken  in  the  future  in 
excess  of  allowable  straight-line  depreciation 
is  to  be  recaptured  as  ordinary  income  to  the 
extent  of  the  gain  occurring  upon  subsequent 
sale  of  real  estate. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  a  series  of 
modifications  in  the  House  bill,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  are  as  follows: 

(1)  150  percent  declining  balance  depre- 
ciation is  allowed  on  used  residential  housing 
with  a  useful  life  of  30  years  or  more  and 
125  percent  declining  balance  depreciation  is 
allowed  with  respect  to  tised  residential  rental 
housing  with  a  useful  life  of  20  to  30  years 
(all  other  used  assets  acquired  after  July 
24,  1969,  are  limited  to  straight-line  deprecia- 
tion). 

(2)  The  Senate  amendment  modifies  the 
recapture  rules  by  providing  a  reduction  of  1 
percent  per  month  in  the  amount  to  be  re- 
captured after  the  property  hcis  been  held 
for  60  full  months  in  the  case  of  re.sidential 
housing  and  in  the  ca,se  of  all  other  real  prop- 
erty after  the  property  has  been  held  for  10 
years. 

(3)  The  changes  in  the  recapture  rules  are 
not  to  apply  In  the  case  of  federally  assisted 
projects  (such  as  the  FHA  221(d)  (3)  and  236 
programs)  or  to  other  publicly  assisted  hous- 
ing programs  under  which  the  return  to  the 
Investor  is  limited  on  a  comparable  basis. 
These  projects  are  to  be  subject  to  the  pres- 
ent recapture  rules  which  provide  for  a  re- 
capture of  the  depreciation  in  full  if  the  sale 
occurs  in  the  first  12  months  and  for  a  phase- 
out  of  the  recapture  of  the  excess  of  accel- 
erated over  straight-line  depreciation  after 
20  months.  The  recapture  is  reduced  at  the 
rate  of  1  percent  per  month  until  120  months 
after  which  no  recapture  applies.  These  re- 
capture rules  of  existing  law  will  continue 
to  apply  only  with  respect  to  such  property 
constructed,  reconstructed,  or  acquired  be- 
fore January  1,  1975. 

(4)  The  Senate  amendment  miodlfiee  the 
House  bill  to  allow  accelerated  depreciation 
under  pre-existing  law  with  respect  to  a 
building  constructed  after  July  26,  1969,  If 
the  taxpayer  had  filed  with  the  appropriate 
local  government  authority,  before  July  25, 
1969.  an  initial  application  for  p>ermlssion  to 
construct,  ajid  If  construction  of  such  prop- 
erty is  begun  within  1  year  after  the  date 
the  Initial  application  was  filed. 

(5)  The  Senate  amendment  applies  the 
new  recapture  rules  to  depreciation  attribut- 
able to  periods  after  December  31,  1969  (ra- 
ther than  to  periods  after  July  24.  1969,  as 
under  the  Hotise  bill ) . 

(6)  The  Senate  amendment  applies  the 
existing  recapture  rules  where  the  sale  of 
the  property  was  subject  to  a  binding  con- 
tract In  existence  prior  to  October  9,   1969, 


even  though  the  transfer  takes  place  after 
that  date. 

(7)  The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
the  special  5-year  amortization  deduction  for 
rehabilitation  exjjendlturee  Is  to  apply  only 
with  respect  to  such  expenditures  made  be- 
fore December  31,  1974. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  521  of  the 
substitute  and  sees.  167  and  1250  of  the 
code),  generally  follows  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  the  following  modifications: 

illThe  conference  substitute  permits  125 
percent  declining  balance  depreciation  on 
used  residential  rental  property  with  a  useful 
life  of  20  years  or  more  acquired  after  July  24. 
1969.  All  other  used  real  property  acquired 
after  July  24,  1969  (other  than  that  acquired 
pursuant  to  pre-July  25,  1969,  contracts),  is 
limited  to  straight  line  depreciation. 

(2)  The  conference  substitute  modifies 
the  recapture  rules  pertaining  to  residential 
housing  by  allowing  a  1-percent-per-month 
reduction  in  the  amount  to  be  recaptured  as 
ordinary  income  after  the  property  has  been 
held  for  100  full  months.  Other  real  property 
is  subject  to  full  recapture,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  phaseout  of  recapture  after  10  years 
for  nonhousing  under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

(3)  The  conference  substitute  applies  the 
existing  recapture  rules  where  the  sale  of 
the  property  was  subject  to  a  binding  con- 
tract in  existence  prior  to  July  25,  1969,  even 
though  the  transfer  took  place  after  that 
date. 

(4)  The  conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  amendment  (No.  4  above)  which 
would  allow  accelerated  depreciation  under 
existing  law  if  the  taxpayer  had  filed  an 
application  to  construct  with  the  appropriate 
local  government  authority  before  July  25, 
1969. 

SUBTITLE     D SUBCHAPTER     S    CORPORATIONS 

(SEC.    1379   OP  THE  CODE) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provide  limitations  similar  to  those 
contained  in  the  retirement  plans  for  In- 
dividuals (the  so-called  H.R.  10-type  plans) 
with  respect  to  contributions  made  by  sub- 
chapter S  corporations  to  the  retirement 
plans  for  individuals  who  are  "shareholder- 
employees."  Under  the  bill,  a  shareholder- 
employee  must  Include  in  his  Income  the 
contributions  made  by  the  corporation  under 
a  qualified  plan  on  his  behalf  to  the  extent 
contributions  exceed  10  percent  of  his  salary 
or  $2,500,  whichever  Is  less. 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  the  follow- 
ing modifications  in  the  House  provision: 

(1)  The  definition  of  a  shareholder-em- 
ployee is  changed  from  an  employee  or  ofBcer 
who  owns  more  than  5  percent  of  the  cor- 
poration's stock  to  one  who  holds  10  percent 
or  more. 

(2)  The  provision  is  not  to  apply  until 
taxable  years  beginning  after  1970.  The  House 
bill  would  apply  this  provision  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1969. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  531  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  1379  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment  deferring  the  applica- 
tion of  this  provision  to  1971.  The  conference 
substitute,  however,  does  not  follow  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  changing  the  percentage  re- 
ratlng  to  the  definition  of  a  shareholder- 
employee. 

E.    HOtJSE   PROVISION   OMITTED— COOPERATIVES 
(SEC.   531    OF  THE  HOUSE  BIH.) 

The  House  bill  requires  cooperatives  to 
revolve  out  patronage  dividends  and  per  unit 
retains  within  15  years  from  the  time  the 
written  notice  of  allocation  was  made  or 
the  per  unit  retain  certificate  was  Issued.  In 
addition,  the  percentage  of  patronage  alloca- 
tions which  must  be  paid  out  currently  in 
cash  or  by  qualified  check  are  Increased  under 
the  House  bill  from  20  to  50  percent.  The 
additional  30  percent  Is  to  be  paid  with  re- 
spect to  the  current  allocation  or  In  re- 
demption of  prior  allocations.  The  Increase 
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In  the  required  payout  Is  phased  In  ratably 
over  i  lO-vear  period 

The  Senate  amendment  omlta  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  conference  subetltute  omits  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferenc  •  noted  that  the  Treasury 
Department  and  oongrcsslonal  staffs  had 
been  requested  by  the  Committee  on  Fin- 
ance to  study  problems  In  the  tax  treatment 
of  cooperatives,  particularly  as  to  whether 
cooperatives  engage  In  activities  which  are 
unrelated  to  the  purpose  for  which  special 
tax  treatment  is  gUen  and  that  a  report  had 
been  requested  uu  this  subject.  The  conferees 
requested  that  this  report  be  made  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1972. 

Tm-E  \M — State  and  Local  Obligations 
1    Arbitrage  bonds  (.sec.  I03id)  o/  the  code) 

The  House  bill  provides  for  the  Uxation 
of  arbitrage  bonds  issued  by  State  or  local 
governments  The  bill  provides  that,  under 
regulations  i-ssued  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  any  .irbltrage  obligation  is  not  to 
be  treated  ,is  a  tax-exempt  State  or  local 
government  bond. 

The  Senate  amendment  makei  four  modl- 
flcatlons  in  the  House  bill: 

( 1 1  The  amendment  detlnes  arbitrage 
bonds  aa  obligations  issued  where  all  or  -i 
mn.'or  [!««  .'f  -he  proceeds  can  be  reasonably 
exp»-cte«l-Vi  be  used  i  directly  or  Indirectly) 
to  acquire  .^curltles  or  obligations  which 
may  be  rea.sonaoly  expected,  at  the  time  of 
the  issuance  of  the  State  and  local  obligation, 
to  produce  a  yield  which  is  materially  higher 
than  the  yield  on  the  State  or  local  govern- 
mental bond  isaue. 

i2i  Arbitrage  bonds  are  defined  as  not  In- 
cluding ussues  where  a  major  part  lif  all  uf 
the  proceeds  of  the  issue  are  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  used  to  provide  permanent  fi- 
nancing for  real  property  used,  ur  to  be  xisert. 
for  residential  purix^ses  where  the  vleld  on 
the  Government  obhijatlcn  at  the  Mme  of 
Issue  is  not  expected  to  be  substantially  lower 
than  the  yield  on  the  permanent  financing. 

<3i  An  obligation  Is  not  treated  .is  a-i 
arbitrage  bond  .solely  because  the  proceeds 
of  the  issue  mav  for  a  temporary  period  be 
In'. estpd  in  higher  yield  securities  or  other 
obligations  until  the  proceeds  are  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment bonds  were  l53ued  Nor  are  obliga- 
tions to  be  c)  isslfled  .is  arbitrage  bonds  where 
the  proceeds  of  the  Government  Issue  mav 
be  invested  m  higher  yield  securities  whlcn 
are  part  of  a  reasonable  reserve  or  replace- 
ment fund  so  long  as  this  fund  does  not 
exceed  l.i  percent  of  the  total  ls?ue  innle.'s 
the  Issuer  establishes  that  a  higher  amount 
Is    necessary  1. 

i4>  This  provision  of  the  amendment  Is 
effective  with  respect  to  obligations  Issued 
after  October  9  1069  after  .Tuly  U.  1969 
under  the  House  bill) 

The  conference  substitute  rsec  601  of  the 
sub>^tit;i:e  and  sec  103idl  of  the  code),  fol- 
lows as  the  Senate  amendment  except  that  In 
the  case  of  the  modification  described  In  Mo 
(2)  above  the  permanent  financing  for  real 
property  Is  limited  to  reil  or  perty  used  or 
to  be  used,  for  residential  purposes  for  the 
personnel  of  an  educational  Institution  of 
higher  learning 

2    House  provision  omitted  from  conference 
substitute— election     to     tsifue     taxable 
bonds  and  information   reporting   i  ?cr». 
6056    anft    ';iS85    of   the   code    under    the 
Senate  amenrlmfnt) 
The   House   bill    provides   that   SUtes   and 
local  governments  can  voluntarily  relinquish 
the  tax  exemption  with  respect  to  given  debt 
security  issues  and  in  these  cases  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  is  to  pay  a  fixed   per- 
centage of  the  Interest  yield  on  each  such 
Issue    The  fixed  percentage  may  varv  within 
a  rani^e  of  30  to  40  percent  of  the  vleld  up 
to   1975   and   from  25  to  40  percent  of  the 
yield  thereafter 


The  Senate  amendment  deletes  this  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill  It  substitutes  a  re- 
quirement that  every  person  who  receives  or 
.accrues  »600  or  more  of  tax  exempt  State  and 
local  government  bond  Interest  or  who  Is  re- 
quired to  file  an  Income  tax  return  Is  to  re- 
port the  lunounts  of  any  tax-exempt  State  or 
local  government   bond   Interest   he   receives 

The  conference  sutistltute  omltfl  both  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  and  the  pro\  Islon 
of  the  Senate  amendment 

Title  VII-  Extfnsion  of  Tax  Surcharge 
AND  ExrisE  Taxes;  Termination  or  In- 
vestment Credit 

/   Estension  of  lax  surcharge  (sees.  5Ita)  and 
98:i(  bi  of  the  code\ 
The   Senate   amendment    makes   no   sub- 
stantive   change    In    this    provision    of    the 
House  bill 

2  Continuation  of  excise  taxes  on  communi- 
cation   seriHces    and    automobiles    (sees. 
406Ha).  6412in).  and  4251  of  the  code) 
The    Senate    amendment    makes    no    sub- 
stantive   change    In    this    provision    of    the 
House  bill 

.1.  Termination  of  ini-estment  credit  (sec. 
49  c\f  the  code) 

The  House  bill  provides  that  'he  Invest- 
ment i^rrdlt  Is  not  to  be  available  with  re- 
spect t.j  property,  the  physical  construction, 
reconsfrtiction.  or  erection  of  which  is  begun 
after  April  18.  19«n  or  which  Is  acquired  bv 
the  taxpayer  after  thu  date  The  House  bill 
contains  essentially  the  same  transition 
rules  as  were  contained  in  the  bill  which 
suspended  the  investment  credit  In  1966. 
This  Includes  transition  rules  relating  to  an 
equipped  building,  a  plant  facility,  the  con- 
strtiction  iif  machinery  r.r  equipment,  and 
cert-nln  con; nets  ir  leases  with  third  par- 
ties requiring  the  construction  of  machin- 
ery or  eq-.iipment.  Other  transitional  rules 
were  also  included  In  the  House  bill. 

The  Semite  amendment  made  a  series  of 
modlf.catlons  in  the  transition  rules  pro- 
vided by  the  House  bill  The  more  Important 
of  these  are  .is  follows; 

1 1 )  The  investment  credit  Is  made  avail- 
able where  the  site  of  ii  plant  facility  was 
acquired  befcre  April  19  to  construct  a 
rehnerv  and  substantial  expenditures  for 
the  acquisition  of  pipeline  were  Incurred  be- 
fcre that  date 

(2)  The  Investment  credit  is  made  avail- 
able where  under  a  binding  contract  or  con- 
tract to  lease  entered  Into  before  .^prll  18. 
a  lessor  or  lessee  Is  obligated  tn  construct  or 
acquire  property  specified  in  documents  re- 
lated to  the  lease  or  contract  which  were 
filed  with  a  Federal  regulatory  agency  before 
April  19. 

■  3)  The  Investment  credit  Is  made  avail- 
able in  the  case  of  property  which  a  taxpayer 
must  construct  or  acquire  m  order  to  carry 
out  a  pre-April  19.  1969.  contract  with  a  per- 
son who  must  take  substantially  all  of  the 
production  from  the  property  over  Its  useful 
life.  The  property  must  be  specified  m  the 
binding  contract  or  must  be  extractive  prop- 
erty With  respect  to  which  a  series  of  specl- 
lied  requirements  are  .satlsfted. 

(4)  The  Hou.sc  bill  makes  the  Investment 
credit  available  In  the  ca.se  of  barges  where 
the  oceangoing  vessel  wlt^l  respect  to  which 
the  barges  are  to  be  used  is  eligible  for  the 
Investment  credit  The  number  of  birees 
qualifying  Is  limited  to  tl.e  number  specified 
In  binding  contracts  with  t^e  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration The  Senate  amendment  modi- 
fies this  provision  t.i  mak"  'he  credit  avail- 
able where  the  barges  are  specified  In  a  pre- 
April  19  application  for  mortgage  or  con- 
struction loan  insurance  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  or  when  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  barges  planned  to  be  used 
with  the  vessel  qualify  under  the  binding 
contract  or  other  transitional  rule;. 

10)  The  House  bill  mikes  available  the 
Investment  credit  in  the  case  of  certain  new 


design  projects  where  certain  conditions  are 
met.  The  Senate  amendment  modifies  these 
conditions  to  i>rovide  that  lixed-price  bind- 
ing contracts  may  allow  for  price  changes 
due  to  material  co*ts  in  addition  to  those 
due  to  pay  increase.^  and  also  increases  from 
50  to  60  percent  the  amount  of  the  produi-- 
tlon  of  the  new  de.sign  products  to  be  de- 
livered before  1973  which  must  be  covered 
by  the  binding  contractus. 

(6)  The  House  bill  phases  out  the  inves'- 
ment  credit  available  in  1971  through  1974 
by  reducing  the  rate  of  the  Investment  credit 
by  0  1  of  1  percentage  point  a  montli  durin. 
this  [jerlod.  Under  the  Senate  amendmenr 
the  investment  credits  are  to  be  available  a' 
the  full  7  percent  rate  if  the  property  i 
placed  in  service  before  1979. 

i7i  Tlie  House  1)111  '.imits  the  amount  .. i 
unused  credits  from  prior  years  which  ma\ 
be  carried  over  and  used  In  1969  and  subse- 
quent years  generally  by  providing  that  n  . 
more  tlian  20  percent  of  the  carryovers  a\ail- 
able  at  the  end  of  1968  may  be  used  In  an', 
one  year.  The  Senate  amendment  adopts  thl-. 
feature  of  the  House  bill  but  provides  an  ad- 
ditional 3-year  carryforward  period  for  un- 
u.sed  investment  credits  to  the  extent  these 
credits  cannot  be  used  in  tlie  year  solely 
because  of  the  special  20-perceiit  Umltatlcin 
(8i  The  amendment  exenipts  from  the  re- 
peal of  the  Investment  credit  up  to  *20,00ii 
of  Investment  in  elleible  property. 

i9i  The  amendment  pro\ide.5  that  the  in- 
vestment credit  Is  to  be  available  for  certain 
property  which  a  taxpayer  places  in  serviro 
to  carry  out  a  local  crgaiil/atlon's  plan  (•  r 
works  of  improvement  within  the  meanin  ■ 
of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act. 

ilOi  .'^n  exception  to  the  repeal  i.f  the 
investinent  credit  is  provided  for  certtiln  In- 
vestments m  depressed  areas. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  703  of  iho 
substitute  and  sec.  49  of  the  codei  general!', 
follows  the  Senate  amendment  but  delete^ 
the  items  reierreU  to  in  paragraphs  1.  8.  ti 
and  10  and  moves  the  termination  d.\te  for 
property  placed  in  service  back  from  before 
1979  to  before  1976  i  par.  6  referred  to  above). 
■*.  Amortization  of  pollution  control  facil- 
ties  )sec.  169  of  the  code) 
Under  the  House  bill,  a  taxpayer  is  allowec! 
to  amortize  any  certified  pollution  contn  1 
facility  over  a  period  of  GO  months.  The 
amortization  repl.iies  the  depreciation  de- 
duction, but  the  additional  first  year  20-per- 
cert  depreciation  allowance  still  is  available 
The  Senate  amendment  made  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  provision  of  the  House 
bill: 

il)  The  amendment  limits  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  to  ;jo:Uitlon  control  facilities 
added  to  plants  which  were  in  operation  ci\ 
December  31.  1968. 

1 2)  Under  the  House  provision  it  Is  neces- 
sarv  for  the  appropriate  Federal  authority  to 
cert  fv  to  'he  Treasiirv  Department  that  the 
faclhlv  meets  minimrni  performance  stand- 
ards which  are  ro  be  promulgated  by  th? 
Feder-'l  authcrl'y  fr^m  time  to  time  an'i 
v.-hi:h  must  take  techtioljglcal  advances  in:. 5 
accoi:nt  and  .-pecifiy  the  tolerance  of  su;h 
pollutants  and  contaminants  as  is  appropri- 
at?.  The  amondmeii'  nicd:fies  this  to  pro- 
vide thu  the  Federal  authorities  are  not  to 
e?ta'?!lsh  efil'ient  standards  inr  -.ater  cr 
cmisyion  standards  for  air  but  rather  are  to 
set  natitnal  puidfflincs  for  the  standards  to 
be  jpenfied  oy  the  States 

(.1)  The  5-year  amortizaticn  deduction  ;s 
to  anply  only  to  those  facilities  placed  m 
serv.ce  before  January  I.  1975. 

(5)  The  5-year  Rmorilzation  is  limited  to 
the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  property 
attributable  to  the  first  15  years  of  its  nor- 
mal useful  life  Where  property  has  a  nor- 
mal useful  life  of  more  than  15  years  one 
portion  of  the  facility  is  to  be  amortized  over 
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the  5-year  peiiod  and  the  rem'  Inlng  portion 
is  to  receive  regular  depreciation  based  upon 
the  entire  normal  useful  life  of  the  property. 

The  conference  .subtstitutc  (sec.  704  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  169  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment. 

',.  Amortization  of  certain  railroad  rolling 
.stock,  etc.  {sees.  184.  185  and  263{e)  of 
the  code) 

The  Hill  bill  provides  that  a  domestic 
common  carrier  by  railroad,  stibject  to  reg- 
ulation by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comms- 
sion.  may  elect  to  amortize  its  rolling  stock 
I  lit  her  tiian  locomi;  ives)  over  a  7-year  pe- 
riod. This  treatment  is  available  in  the  case 
i.f  rolling  stc'ck  acquired  after  July  31,  1969. 
Holliiig  stock  constructed  by  the  taxpayer 
after  tha'  (late  also  is  eligible  for  the  7-year 
amortl/athn  provisii  n. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  substitutes  a 
Iwoader  provision  which  differs  from  the 
House  provi.-ion  in  the  following  respects: 

(1)  Instead  of  7-year  amortization  of  new 
rolline  stock,  the  Senate  amendment  provides 
for  a  5-year  amortization  of  new  lolling  stock, 
includine  '.ucomotives. 

(2)  The  5  year  lor  1  year  described  below) 
amortization  referred  to  above  is  available 
with  respect  to  the  rolling  stock  of  all  rail- 
roads, switching,  and  terminal  companies 
.ill  of  whose  stock  is  owned  by  railroads  and 
rolling  stock  of  les.sors  who  lease  to  rail- 
roads. The  5  (or  4)  yc.ir  amortization  pro- 
vision Is  not  available,  however,  in  the  case 
of  roiling  stock  owned  and  used  by  com- 
panies other  than  railroads  or  rolling  stock 
leased  to  companies  other  th.m  railroads. 

(3)  Rolling  stock  jjlaced  in  service  during 
1969  and  .'wned  by  a  railroad  i  or  a  95-ppr- 
cent-ovnied  subsidiary  of  a  railroad)  is  eligi- 
ble for  4-year  .tmortizatlon  to  the  extent  of 
any  unreoovered  costs  as  of  January  1.  1970. 
Rolling  stock  placed  In  service  in  1969  and 
owned  by  a  lesser  is  not  eligible. 

(4)  The  5-year  amortization  provision  ap- 
plies to  qualified  rolline:  stock  placed  in  serv- 
ice before  January  1.  1973. 

(5i  For  purp.^seis  of  the  amortization  pro- 
vision, property  placed  in  service  at  any  time 
aurlng  1570  by  a  railroad  (or  95-percent- 
..wned  stibsidiary  of  .i  railroad)  is  presumed 
to  be  pl.iced  in  service  on  December  31,  1969. 
For  1970  in  the  case  cf  a  lessor  and  for  sub- 
-eciurnt  years  for  railroads  and  for  lessors, 
the  question  of  when  the  rolling  Stock  is 
placed  in  service  Is  to  depend  upon  the  de- 
preciation convention  generally  followed  by 
the  taxpayer. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to 
issue  regulations  indicating  particular  clas.':es 
of  cars  or  locomotives  which  are  not  in  short 
.supply.  Rollm^j  stock  m  these  specific  classes 
which  Is  placed  in  service  after  1972  or  30 
(lays  after  the  regvilations  become  effective, 
whiciiever  is  later,  are  net  eligible  for  the  5- 
\"ear  amortization  writeotT. 

(7 1  Th.e  Senate  amendment  treats  the  cost 
of  repairs  as  an  expense  in  all  cases  where 
such  costs  in  any  12-month  period  do  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  original  basis  of  the 
unit  Involved. 

1 8 1  The  Senate  amendment  also  adds  a 
new  provision  which  provides  railroads  v;lth 
an  option  to  amortize  railroad  gradlngs  and 
tunnel  bores  on  the  basis  of  a  50-year  life. 
Under  present  law.  railroads  capitalize  these 
costs  b'.it  have  not  been  able  to  depreciate 
them  Ijecause  of  uncertainties  as  to  the 
length  of  'heir  useful  lives. 

The  railroad  property  which  would  be 
amortized  would  include  only  Improvements 
resulting  from  excavating  (including  tun- 
neling), constructing  embankments,  clear- 
ings, diverting  of  roads  and  streams,  sodding 
of  slopes,  and  all  similar  work  necessary  to 
provide,  construct,  reconstruct,  alter,  pro- 
tect, improve,  replace,  or  restore  a  roadbed 
or  right-of-way  for  railroad  track. 

The  conference  substitute  (sees.  705  and 
700  of  the  substitute  and  sees.  184,  185,  and 


263(e)  of  the  code)  follows  the  Senate 
amendment  except  that  the  amortization 
provisions  relating  to  railroad  grading  and 
tunnel  bores  apply  onlv  to  such  property 
the  original  use  of  wliich  commences  after 
December  31,  1968.  Improvements  to  exist- 
ing gradlngs  and  bores  are  to  be  treated  as  a 
separate  Item  of  such  property  for  purposes 
of  the  provisions. 

6.  Amortization  of  certain  coal  mine  safety 
equipment   (sec.  187  of  H:e  code) 

The  House  bill  dors  not  contain  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  thai  a 
taxpayer  may  elect  5-year  amnrtizatlon  for 
certified  coal  mine  safety  equiimient.  This 
is  in  lieu  of  the  depreciation  deduction  with 
respect  to  this  equipment. 

Certified  coal  mine  s.ilety  equipment  for 
this  purpose  means  electric  face  equipment 
which  ii  required  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  .Safety 
Act  of  1969,  which  is  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  and  which  is  placed  in  serv- 
ice within  6  years  after  the  oj-erativc  date  of 
title  III  of  that  act.  Property  placed  in  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  used  electric  face 
equipment  ,'ilso  is  eligible  for  this  5-year 
amortization  v.'hen  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  as  property  which  makes  such 
used  equipment  permissible  under  that  act. 

The  conference  sub.^titu;e  isec.  707  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  187  of  Die  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment,  taut  applies  it  to  tax- 
able years  ending;  after  D?cen.ber  31,  1969 
I  instead  of  years  endins  after  date  of  enact- 
ment). In  addition,  under  the  suhstitutp. 
the  coal  mine  safety  equipment  eligible  for 
the  amortization  must  bo  pl.iced  in  service 
Irefore  January  1,  1975. 

Title  VIII — Adj^-stment  of  Tax  BraDEN  for 
Individuals 

1.  Prr.'ional  exemption  {.sees.  151  and  GOl.'s  ib) 

of  the  rodi') 

The  House  Inll  dr.es  not  change  the  present 
*600  personal  c:semptlon. 

The  Senate  amendment  increases  the  per- 
sonal exemption  to  .$700  :n  1970  and  *800  in 
1971. 

The  conference  .-iubstitute  (sec.  801  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  151  of  the  code)  increases 
the  personal  exemption  to  $625  for  calendar 
year  1970  (by  increasing  It  to  S650  on  July  1. 

1970,  for  withholdine  ptirposes).  to  $650  for 

1971,  to  $700  for  1972.  and  to  il^O  for  1973. 
and  thereafter. 

2.  Increase   in   standard   deduction    il41   of 

the  code) 
The  House  bill   increases  the  present   10- 
percent    standard    deduction    with    a    SI. 000 
ceiling  to  13  percent  with  a  $1,400  ceiling  in 

1970,  to   14  percent  with  a  $I.7C0  ceiling  in 

1971,  and  to  15  percent  with  a  $2,000  ceiling 
for  1972  and  thereafter. 

The  Senate  amendment  does  not  increase 
the  percentage  standard  deduction. 

The  conference  substitute  isec.  802  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  141  of  the  code)  in- 
creases the  percentage  standard  deduction 
to  13  percent  with  a  $1,500  ceiling  in  1971.  to 
14  percent  with  a  $2,000  ceiling  in  1972,  and 
to  15  percent  with  a  $2,000  ceiling  for  1973 
and  thereafter. 

3.  Loiv-income  allowance  \141  of  the  code) 
The  House  bill  replaces  the  present  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  with  a  low-income 
allowance  of  $1,100.  In  1970  only,  the  excess 
of  the  low-Income  allowance  over  the  present 
minimum  standard  deduction  is  reduced  $1 
for  every  $2  of  income  above  the  new  non- 
taxable levels.  Thereafter,  there  is  no  reduc- 
tion In  the  $1,100  minimum  standard  de- 
duction. 

The  Senate  amendment  substitutes  a  $1,000 
low-Income  allowance  for  the  $1,100  In  the 
House  bill  and.  In  1970  only,  reduces  the  en- 
tire amount  by  $1  for  every  $4  of  Income  in 
excess  of  the  nontaxable  levels  provided  by 
the  amendment. 


The  conference  substitute  isec.  802  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  141  of  the  codei  follows 
the  House  bill  low-income  allC'Wance  provi- 
sii n  for  1970  and  provides  a  $1  0,50  allowMnc 
In  1971  with  a  reduction  in  the  excess  over 
the  present  minimum  standard  deduction  by 
$1  lor  every  $15  of  income  ab")ve  the  non- 
taxable levels.  For  1972  and  thereafter  the 
low-income  allowance  is  $1,000  with  no  re- 
duction. 

4.  Tax  treatment  of  single  persons  isec.  1  of 

lite  code) 

The  House  hill  provides  that  widows  and 
widov.'er?  regardless  of  age  and  single  t)ersons 
age  35  or  over  are  to  vise  the  head-'"'f-hou^■e- 
hoUl  rate  schedule,  and  surviving  spou.ses  are 
to  use  the  joint  return  rates  as  long  as  they 
liave  dependent  cliildren  under  age  19  or  at- 
tending .school. 

The  Senate  amendn-.ent  substitutes  Uiv  the 
House  provision  a  new  rite  schedule  lor 
single  ]jersoiis  which  provides  a  tax  that  is 
no  more  than  20  percent  in  excess  of  that 
paid  on  a  joint  retvirn  with  the  hame  amount 
of  t;ixable  income  :md  provides  a  new  hend- 
oi"-l-.o\isehold  rate  schedule  half  way  between 
ll;e  schedule  applicable  to  joint  returns  ;i:id 
the  new  .schedule  applicable  to  single  per- 
sons. Tlie  Senate  amendment  does  not  ex- 
tend surviving  spou.se  treatment  beyond  the 
2  years  provided  in  present  law. 

The  coiiference  .-ub^tituto  iseo,  8('}  ..f  tlie 
substitute  and  i-cc.  1  <'f  the  ctKiei  follows  the 
Senate  ameiKiment. 

5.  50  percent  maximum   rate  on  earned   n:- 

ccme  isec.  134S  of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  maximum 
martini!  tax  rate  applicable  to  an  individ- 
u.ii's  enrneti  inc.itne  is  not  to  exceed  ,")0  ;ier- 
cent. 

The  Senate  .imendment  does  net  contain 
this  provision 

The  conference  substitute  i.sec.  804  of  the 
.-uibstitute  and  new  sec.  1348  of  the  code) 
generally  follows  the  Hou'^e  50-percent  rate 
limit  on  earned  income  exrept  that  the  50- 
percent  limit  i.s  appli'^able  to  earned  income 
reduced  by  t;ix  i^referenceK  in  excess  of 
.S30.000  in  the  current  year  ct  the  a- erage  tax 
]. references  in  excess  of  $30,000  for  the  cur- 
rent year  and  the  prior  4  years,  whichever  is 
creater.  Tax  preferences  for  this  purpose  are 
the  same  as  those  apjiiicable  to  individuaKs 
undei-  the  minimum  tax. 

6.  CcUeciion   on   incovi'-    tax   at   source   on 

u-agcs  isrc.  3402  of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  requires  the  .Secretary  "f 
the  Treasury  to  prescribe  withholding  r,-.tes 
and  tables  incorporating  the  lov.--inconie  al- 
lowance, the  higher  standard  deduction,  the 
reduced  tax  rates,  and.  for  the  lirst  6  months 
of  1970.  the  5-!)ercent  surcharge. 

Tl;e  Senate  ..mendment  provides  that 
withholding  is  to  incorporate  the  low-mcomc 
allowance,  the  higher  personal  exemption, 
the  new  tax  rates  for  single  persons,  and  the 
5-percent  surcharge. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  803.  a  i  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  3402ia)  of  the  code) 
provides  percentage  method  withholding 
tables  land  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prescribe  wage  bracket  tables) 
which  incorporate;  for  1970.  the  low-income 
allowance  (with  a  phaseout ) ,  the  5-percent 
surcharge  for  the  first  6  months,  and  the  $650 
personal  exemption  for  the  second  6  months: 
for  1971,  the  low-income  allowance  iwith  a 
phaseout),  the  $650  personal  exemption,  the 
13-percent  standard  deduction  iwlth  a  $1,500 
ceiling!  and  the  new  tax  rates  for  single  per- 
sons; for  1972  the  low-income  allowance 
(With  no  phaseout),  the  $700  personal  ex- 
emption, the  14-percent  standard  deduc'ion 
(With  a  S2.000  ceiling)  and  the  new  tax  rates 
for  single  persons.  For  1973  and  thereafter 
withholding  is  further  changed  to  reflect  the 
$750  personal  exemption  and  the  15  percent 
standard  deduction  iwlth  a  $2,000  ceiling) 
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7  PrmUton    for    flexibility    in    uyithholding 

procfdures  (sec    3402ih)   of  tfie  code i 
Th«   House   bill   doea    not   contain    a    pro- 
vision dealing  wtth  flexibility  in  withholding 
procedures 

The  Senate  amendment  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  authorize  withhold- 
ing methods  which  provide  substantially  the 
same  amount  of  wlthholdlns;  aa  the  present 
methods  or  withhold  the  correct  amount  of 
tax  for  the  entire  year  Withholding  on  the 
basis  of  cumulative  wa^jes  and  on  the  basis 
of  annualized  wa(?es  Is  specifically  permitted 
The  conference  substitute  isec  806 (d(  of 
the  substitute  and  sec  3403(h)  of  the  codei 
follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

8  Additional  with/iotding  allcncancea  for  ex- 

cesi  itemized  deductions   \sec    3402{m\ 
of  the  code) 
The  House  bill  does  not  contain  a  provi- 
sion dealing  with  withholding  allowances 

The  Senate  amendment  permits  a  taxpayer 
to  claim  estimated  Itemized  deductions  which 
are  higher  than  those  for  the  prior  year  If 
he  can  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able expectation  that  the  deductions  will  b« 
higher  In  the  current  year 

The  Senate  amendment  changes  the  level 
for  determining  itemized  deductions  above 
wiiich  _4o  allowance  Is  permitted.  It  is 
ctiangesi..f.rum  10  percent  of  the  rlrst  $7,500 
of  wages  and  17  percent  of  the  excess,  to  15 
percent  of  all  wages  Izi  addition,  the  Senate 
amendment  changes  present  law  to  permit 
a  withholding  allowance  to  be  claimed 
where  a  fractional  allowance  of  one-half  or 
more  results 

The  conference  substitute   (sec    aodiei    of 
the  substitute  and  sec   34«J2im)  of  the  code, 
follows  the  Senate  amendment  except  that 
it  substitutes  $750.  the  amount    >f  the  per- 
sonal   exemption    under    the    substitute    In 
1973.    for    the    »600    amount    In    the    Senate 
rimendment  and  present  law. 
9    Certi/lcation    of    nontaxability    for    with- 
holding tax  purposes    uec.   3402  of  the 
code) 
The  House  bill  contains  no  provia(on  deal- 
ing with  certification  of  nontaxablU-v 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  an 
individual  Ls  not  to  be  subject  U)  withhold- 
ing of  Income  tax  Lf  he  certiaes  to  his  em- 
ployer that  he  expects  to  have  no  Federal 
Income  tax  liability  for  the  year  and.  ;n  fact, 
h.id  no  Income  tax  liability  for  the  preceding 
year 

The  conference  sutjatltute  isec  805ifi  of 
the  substitute  ind  sec  3402  of  the  codej 
follows  the  Senate  amendment 
10  Withholding  on  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment benefits  sec  3402  of  th€  code* 
The  H  luse  bill  contains  no  provision  con- 
cerning withholding  on  supplement.-U  unem- 
ployment benefits 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  payor 
of  laJtable  supplemental  unemployment  com- 
pen.satlon  beneSts  to  withhold  Federal  in- 
come tax  from  these  payments 

The  conference  substitute  i  sec    805igi    of 
the  substitute   and   sec.   3403   of   the   code» 
follows  the  Senate  amendment 
11.  Voluntary  icithholding  on  payments  not 
deined  a.<  uage.s  i  sec.  3402  of  the  cede) 
The  House  bill  contains  no  provision  con- 
cerning  withholding  on  nonwage  payments 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  em- 
ployers  or  other   payors   m'ost   withhold    in- 
come  tax    ?n   taxable   peosion   and   annuity 
payments    when    the    payee    requests    with- 
holding   In  the  case    'f  payments  for     serv- 
ices   not    defined    as    wa,-;e8    (or    other    pay- 
ments where  the  Secretary  of   the  Treasury 
rtnds  withholding  would  be  appropriate)  the 
p.iyor  and  payee  may  agree  to  withholding 
The  conference  subsUtute  is«c    805 ig)   of 
the  substitute   and   sec    3402   of   the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment 
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12  House  pro^Hsiona  omitted — individual  in- 
come tax  'ates  {sec.  1  of  the  code  and 
sec    804  of  the  bill) 

The  House  bill  reduces  tax  rates  by  at  least 
1  percentage  point  In  all  brackets,  reducing 
tax  by  at  least  5  percent  In  all  bracksts. 

The  Senate  amendment  does  not  reduce 
tax  rates  generally  Selected  rate  reductions 
are  made  for  single  persons  and  heada-of- 
households  i  as  Indicated  above). 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Tm,E    EX    -MlSCELLAWlOITS   PHOVJBIONS 

SCBTITUE  \ MISCKLI.ANBO0S  INCOMK 

TAX   PROVISIONS 

1     Exclusion    of   additional    lifijig    expenses 
(sec.  123  of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  does  not  Include  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  In 
the  case  of  an  Individual  whose  residence  is 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  Are.  storm  or  other 
oasualty.  gross  Income  does  not  Include 
amounits  received  under  an  Insurance  con- 
tract for  reimbursement  for  living  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  and  members  of  his 
household  as  the  result  of  the  loss  of  use  or 
occupancy  of  a  residence  The  amendment 
allows  the  exclusion  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  amounts  received  do  not  exce«d  the  ex- 
ceas  of  actual  living  expenses  (for  the  tax- 
p)ayer  and  members  of  his  household)  result- 
ing from  the  loos  at  the  use  of  the  residence 
over  the  normal  living  expenses  which  would 
have  been  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  ( for  him- 
self and  members  of  his  houseliold)  during 
this  period 

The  conference  subsUtute  isec  901  of  tie 
subsUtute  and  sec  123  of  the  oode)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment. 

3.  Deductibility  of  treble  damage  payments, 
fines,  penalties,  etc.   (sect.  162  (c),   (/), 
and  ig)  of  the  oode) 
The  House  WIl  does  not  Include  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  amendment  codlflas  court  de- 
cisions that  deducUona  are  not  to  be  allowed 
for  fines  or  similar  penalUes  paid  to  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  violation  of  any  law  It  also 
denies  deductions  for  tjiree  other  types  of 
expenditure*  two-thirds  of  treble  damage 
payment*  under  the  antitrust  laws,  deduc- 
tions f>>r  bribes  of  public  officials  (Whether 
or  not  foreign  officials ) ,  and  other  unlawful 
bribes  or     kickbacks  " 

Under  U\e  Senate  amendment,  deductions 
.u-e  denletl  ,'or  t:reble  damage  payments  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws  only  where  there  has 
been  a  conviction  in  a  criminal  prosecution 
>  or  A  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere)  This 
Is  also  true  of  the  provisions  relating  to 
bribes  .ind  klckba^-ks  other  than  lo  public 
officials  Illegal  bribes  .ind  kickbacks  with  re- 
spect to  public  officials  are  \n  .i  different 
categrjry.  however,  .ind  deductions  for  such 
payments  are  denied  in  ;iccordance  with  the 
treatment  which  Is  already  accorded  bribes 
of  or  kickbacks  to  ffjrelgn  governmental  of- 
rlclals  or  employees 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
relating  to  antitrust  treble  damage  payments 
apply  to  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  with  regard  to  convlcOons 
ifter  that  date  The  provl.ilons  ae  to  fines  and 
penalties  paid  to  a  government  and  Illegal 
payments  f.o  government  officials  and  em- 
ployees apply  to  .ill  taxable  years  to  which 
the  code  applies  The  pmvlslons  as  to  other 
bribes  and  kkkbaiks  apply  to  payments  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment 

The  conference  .substitute  isec.  902  of  the 
bi;:  and  sec    i  c )  ,   if)     and    (gi    of  the  oode) 
follows  the  Senate  :imendment 
3.  Deductibility  of  accrued  vacation  pay  t  sec. 
97    of    the    Technical    Amendments    Act 
Of  1958) 
The    House    bill    contains    no   comparable 
provision. 


The  Senate  amendment  postpones  for  a 
years  the  effective  date  of  Revenue  Ruliiit; 
54-608.  As  a  result,  deductions  for  accrued 
vacation  pay.  If  computed  by  an  accounting- 
method  consistently  followed,  will  not  be 
denied  for  any  taxable  year  ending  before 
January  1.  1971.  solely  because  the  liability 
to  a  specific  person  for  vacation  pay  cannot 
be  clearly  estimated  or  the  amount  computed 
with  reasonable  accuracy. 

The  conference  substitute  (see.  903  of  the 

substitute)    follows  the  Senate  amendmem 

4.  Deduction  of  recoveries  of  antitrust  dam- 

ages.  etc.  isec.  186  of  the  code) 

The   House    bill   contains    no   comparablf 

provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  .ii 
the  case  of  losses  resulting  from  patent  in- 
fringement, breach  of  contract,  breach  oi 
fiduciary  duty,  or  an  antitrust  Injury  u  r 
which  there  Is  a  recovery  under  section  \ 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  a  special  deduction  is  •  > 
be  allowed  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  amounts  required  to  be  Included  in  in- 
come to  the  extent  that  the  losses  to  which 
they  relate  did  not  give  rise  to  a  tax  benerir 
This  result  Is  accomplished  by  providing,  :;i 
effect,  that  the  amount  includable  in  gross 
Income  Ls  to  be  the  compensatory  amount  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  losses  which 
have  not  been  recovered  for  tax  purpose.^ 
which  were  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
pensable Injury. 

The  compensatory  amount  for  this  pur- 
pose means  the  amoimt  of  the  award,  settle- 
ment, or  recovery  reduced  by  the  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  in  securing  It.  The  unre- 
covered  losses  are  the  net  operating  losses 
for  the  year  to  the  extent  the  losses  are 
attributable  to  the  compensable  Injury,  re- 
duced by  the  net  operating  losses  which  are 
allowed  as  offsets  against  Income  In  other 
years. 

This  provision  applies  only  to  recoveries 
(which  are  Includible  In  taxable  Income)  for 
actual  economic  injury  and  not  for  addi- 
tional amounts.  In  the  case  of  treble  damage 
recoveries  under  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
for  example,  the  provision  applies  to  that 
part  of  the  recovery  which  represents  the 
economic  Injury  and  not  to  the  other  part 
which  Is  punitive  In  nature. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  904  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  186  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment. 

5.  Corporations    using    appreciated    property 
to  redeem  their  oxen  stock   (sec.  311  of 
the  code) 
The  House  bill  contains  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  If  a 
corporation  distributes  property  to  a  share- 
holder m  redemption  of  part  or  all  of  the 
shareholder's  stock  and  the  property  distri- 
buted has  appreciated  in  value  In  the  hands 
of  the  distributing  corporation,  gain  Is  to  be 
recognized  to  the  extent  of  this  appreciation. 
This  provision  applies  whether  or  not  the  re- 
demption Is  classified  as  a  dividend,  but  It 
does  not  apply  to  redemptions  in  complete  or 
partial  liquidation  of  the  corporation  or  to 
redemptions  in  a  tax-free  reorganization  or 
spUtotf  (sees.  355  and  356) . 

The  conference  substitute  (see.  905  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  311  of  the  code)  generally 
follows  the  Senate  amendment  except  that 
certain  additional  exceptions  and  transitional 
rules  are  provided.  These  include  the  fol- 
lowing 

(1)  The  provision  Is  made  Inapplicable  to 
distributions  in  complete  termination  of  the 
Interest  of  a  shareholder  owning  at  least  :(i 
percent  of  the  stock,  distributions  of  stock  or 
a  50  percent  or  more  owned  subsidiary,  dis- 
tributions pursuant  to  an  antitrust  decree, 
redemptions  under  section  303  of  the  code, 
certain  redemption  distributions  to  private 
foundations,  and  distributions  by  regulated 
investment  cooipanles. 
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(2)  The  transitional  rules  make  the  pro- 
vision inapplicable  to  contracts  in  existence 
un  November  30,  1969,  and  written  offers 
which  were  made  before  December  1.  1969,  or 
are  made  pursuant  to  a  ruling  request  filed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  a  reg- 
istration statement  filed  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  before  that  date. 
Such  offers  mvist  not  be  revocable  by  their 
e.xpress  terms. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  congres- 
sional staff  were  requested  to  analyze  this 
provision  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
whether  any  tax  avoidance  pyosslbllltlea  stlH 
remain  and  also  from  the  standpoint  as  to 
whether  the  changes  made  by  this  provision 
constituted  hardships  in  any  areas. 
(1.  Reasonable  accumulations  by  corporatiojis 
isec.  537  of  the  code) 
The  House  bill  does  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  for 
purposes  of  the  accumulated  earnings  tax 
isec.  531  et  seq.  of  the  code),  the  reasonable 
needs  of  the  business  (sec.  537  of  the  code) 
are  to  Include  the  amount  needed  (or  rea- 
sonably anticipated  to  be  needed)  In  the  year 
of  death  and  In  later  years  to  accomplish  a 
section  303  redemption.  It  Is  also  provided 
that  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  business  In- 
clude the  amounts  needed  (or  reasonably 
anticipated  to  be  needed)  to  redeem  from 
private  foundations  stock  held,  or  received 
pursuant  to  a  will  or  Irrevocable  trust  treated 
■IS  binding  on  October  9.  1969.  which  constl- 
•'.ites  excess  business  holdings. 

It  Is  further  provided  that  no  Inference 
Is  to  be  drawn  with  respect  to  earlier  years 
as  a  result  of  distributions  In  redemption  to 
which  this  provision  Is  applicable. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  906  of  the 
.substitute  and  sec.  537  of  the  code)  adopts 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  this  pro- 
vision Is  made  effective  with  respect  to  the 
accumulated  earnings  tax  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  May  26,  1969  (rather  than  Oc- 
tober 9.  1969  as  In  the  Senate  amendment) . 

7.  Special  contingency  rcseri^es  of  insurance 

companies  (sees.  805(e)  and  810(c)  of 
the  code) 

The  House  bill  does  not  include  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  in 
computing  the  taxable  Income  of  a  life  in- 
surance company  a  deduction  Is  to  be  al- 
lowed for  Interest  paid  on  special  contin- 
gency reserves  under  contracts  of  group  term 
life  Insurance  or  group  health  and  accident 
Insurance  which  are  established  and  main- 
tained to  provide  for  insurance  on  retired 
lives,  for  premium  stabilization,  or  for  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  A  similar  amendment  is 
made  to  the  life  Insurance  company  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  items  taken  Into  ac- 
count as  reserves  for  purposes  of  the  so-called 
■phase  II"  tax  Imposed  on  life  insurance 
company  Income  ( I.e..  the  tax  on  gains  from 
operations  other  than  Investment  income). 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  907(a)  of 
the  bill  and  sec.  B05(e)  and  810(c)  of  the 
code)  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

8.  Spinoff  by  life  insurance  companies  (sec. 

815  of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  permits  the  spin- 
off of  a  second  tier  ordinary  business  sub- 
sidiary by  a  life  Insurance  company  to  the 
parent  holding  company  without  the  appli- 
cation of  phase  III  tax  consequences  at  that 
time,  but  In  a  manner  designed  to  preserve 
the  potential  application  of  a  phase  m 
tax.  The  phase  III  tax  continues  to  apply  as 
If  the  spinoff  had  not  been  made  and  as  if 
distributions  to  the  holding  company  by  the 
ordinary  business  corporation  were  chan- 
neled through  the  life  Insurance  company. 
The  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  stock 
of  the  ordinary  business  subsidiary  Is  treated 


as  reducing  the  shareholders  surplus  account 
or  policyholders  surplus  account  of  the  life 
Insurance  company.  These  effects  are  limited 
to  the  amount  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  stock  of  the  ordinary  business  corpora- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  spinoff. 

This  provision  applies  only  where  a  life 
insurance  company  has,  at  all  times  since 
December  31,  1957.  owned  all  of  the  stock 
of  the  business  subsidiary  which  Is  spun 
off  to  the  parent  holding  company.  The  phase 
m  tax  does  not  apply  (except  to  the  extent 
of  any  post- 1957  contributions  to  capital  of 
the  business  subsidiary)  at  the  time  of  the 
spinoff  but  win  continue  to  apply  to  dis- 
tributions by  (or  the  sale  of  stock  of)  the  or- 
dinary business  subsidiary. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  907(b)   of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  815  of  the  code)  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 
9.  Loss  carryover  of  insurance  company  on 
change  of  form  of  organization  or  na- 
ture of  insurance  business   [see.  844  of 
the  code) 
The  House  bill  does  not  Include  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  permits  an  In- 
surance company  to  carry  over  and  deduct 
a  net  operating  loss  when  Its  Insurance  com- 
pany tax  status  changes.  However,  this  pro- 
vision forestalls  any  tax  advantage  by  lim- 
iting the  net  operating  loss  which  may  be 
carried  over  to  the  lesser  of  the  loss  carry- 
over as  computed  under  the  rules  applicable 
to  the  company  before  the  change  or  the 
loss  carryover  as  computed  under  the  rules 
which  apply  to  the  company  after  the 
change. 

Where  a  casualty  Insurance  company 
changes  from  a  mutual  to  a  stock  company, 
the  Senate  amendment  further  provides  that 
In  computing  the  loss  carryover  allowable 
under  the  stock  company  rules  the  deduc- 
tion for  dividends  paid  to  policyholders  Is 
denied. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  907(c)  of 
the  substitute  and  sec.  844  of  the  code) 
foUovre  the  Senate  amendment,  except  that 
only  25  jjercent  of  the  deduction  for  divi- 
dends paid  to  policyholders  is  denied  for 
purposes  of  the  loss  carryover  computation 
where  a  casualty  insurance  company  changes 
from  a  mutual  to  a  stock  company. 

10.  Mutual   funds   under   periodic   payment 

plans  (sec.  85Hf)  of  the  code) 
The  House  bill  does  not  include  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  a  provision 
to  the  regulated  Investment  company  pro- 
visions, the  effect  of  which  Is  to  preclude  a 
periodic  payment  plan  from  being  treated 
as  a  corporation,  partnership  or  trust  where 
the  bank  custodian  can  purchase  shares 
only  in  a  single  specified  fund.  Instead, 
the  mutual  fund  shares  are  to  be  treated 
as  owned  directly  by  the  Investor  with  the 
bank  custodian  acting  as  a  nominee.  The 
new  provision  does  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  a  unit  investment  trust  which  Is  a  seg- 
regated asset  account  under  the  Insurance 
laws  or  regulations  of  a  State. 

TThe  conference  susbtltute  (sec.  908  of 
the  bill  and  sec.  851(f)  of  the  code)  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment. 

11.  Foreign  base  company  income   (sec.  954 

(b)  (4)  of  the  code) 

There  is  no  comparable  provision  In  the 
House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  revises  the  excep- 
tion from  foreign  base  company  Income  to 
provide  that  foreign  base  company  income 
does  not  include  any  item  of  Income  received 
by  a  foreign  corporation  If  It  U  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  neither  the  creation  nor  organiza- 
tion (or  acquisition)  of  the  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  in  the  particular  foreign 
country  nor  the  transaction  giving  rise  to 
the  Income  In  question  has   as  one  of  Its 


significant  purposes  a  substantial  reduction 
of  income  or  similar  taxes. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  909  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  964(b)(4)  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

12.  Deferral  of  gain  upon  the  sale  of  certain 

Icnc-income    housing    {sec.    1039   of   the 

code) 
There  is  no  comparable  provision  In   the 
House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  no 
gain  Is  to  be  recognized  to  the  Initial  Investor 
In  federally  assisted  housing  projects  where 
the  properties  are  sold  to  the  occupant  or  a 
tax-exempt  organization  managing  the  prop- 
erty, but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Investor 
reinvests  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  in  other 
similar  Government-assisted  housing.  In  this 
case,  the  taxpayer's  basis  for  the  project  is 
carried  over  and  becomes  part  or  all  of  his 
basis  for  the  new  project  in  which  the  funds 
are  invested  (depending  upon  whether  or  not 
he  also  invests  additional  funds  In  the  second 
project).  The  holding  period  of  the  first 
property  is  taken  into  account  in  determining 
how  long  the  second  property  Is  held  In  this 
case,  but  only  to  the  extent  the  proceeds 
from  sale  of  the  old  project  are  reinvested  in 
the  new  project.  This  provision  also  applies 
to  certain  State-assisted  projects. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  910  of  the 
bill  and  sec.  1039  of  the  code)  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  except  as  It  relates  to 
State-assisted  projects. 

13.  Cooperative  per   unit   retain  allocations 
paid  in  cash   (sec.  1382(b)   of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  does  not  Include  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  a  co- 
operative can  deduct  or  exclude  from  gross 
income  per  unit  retain  allocations  whether 
they  are  paid  In  qualified  per  unit  retain 
certificates  (as  under  existing  law)  or  wheth- 
er they  are  paid  in  money  (or  other  prop- 
erty). 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  911  of  the 
substitute  and  sec  1382ib)(3)  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

14.  Inclusion  of  foster  children  in  the  defini- 

tion   of   dependents    (sec.    152(b)(2)    of 
the  code) 

The  House  bill  does  not  Include  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  amendment  redefines  the  rules 
relating  to  the  definition  of  a  dependent  (sec. 
152(b)  (2)  )  to  enable  foster  parents  to  claim 
additional  exemptions  for  dependent  foster 
children  on  the  same  terms  as  for  natural 
children.  Thus,  a  foster  child  may  have  gross 
Income  for  a  year  In  excess  of  S600  (If  the 
child  Is  less  than  19  years  of  age  or  Is  a  stu- 
dent) without  the  taxpayer  losing  the  de- 
pendency exemption  for  the  child,  provided 
he  continues  to  furnish  more  than  one-half 
of  the  foster  child's  support. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  912  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  152(b)(2)  of  the  code) 
follows  the  Senate  amendment  except  that 
the  provision  is  made  applicable  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1969 
(rather  than  after  the  date  of  enactment  as 
in  the  Senate  amendment) . 
15.  Cooperative  housing  corporations  (sec. 
216(b)   of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  does  not  Include  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that,  in 
determining  whether  a  corporation  Is  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation,  no  account  Is 
to  be  taken  of  stock  owned  and  apartments 
leased  by  governmental  entitles  empowered 
to  acquire  shares  In  a  cooperative  housing 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
housing  facilities.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  allow  individual  tenant-stockhold- 
ers to  deduct  their  proportionate  share  of 
interest  and  taxes  even  though  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  cooperative  housing  cor- 
poration's income  Is  derived  from  a  govern- 
mental entity. 
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The  conference  substitute  isec.  913  of  the 
substitute  and  sec  218(b)  of  the  codei  fol- 
lows the  Senate  amendment,  except  that  it 
Is  made  npp.lcable  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  3i,  1969  (instead  of 
after  December  31.  1968.  as  in  the  Senate 
amendment) 

IS.  Perwnal  holding  rompani/  dividends  i$ec 
561:  *),  of  the  rode) 
Tlie  House  bill  dcM  not  include  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  .Senate  amendment  provides  that  In 
computing  thf  personal  holding  company  tax. 
a  taxp.\>er  iii.iy  elect  to  take  a  deduction  for 
dividends  paid  on  or  before  the  1 5th  day  of 
the  third  moiuu  following  the  clo«e  of  us 
taxable  >ear.  ,'to::dea  that  the  dividend  de- 
duction may  not  exceed  20  percent  iinitead 
of  10  percent  ixa  under  present  lawi  of  the 
dividend  1  paid  by  the  corporation  during  the 
>e»r 

The  conference  s-ibstitute  ;«eo   91*  af  the 
substitute  and  sec    563(b)   of  the  code)  fol- 
I'-w?  the  Sen.ite  amendment,  except  that  It  U 
made  e.Tectue   for   taxible   years   beginning 
after  December  31,  1969  (the  Senate  amend- 
ment does  nnt  contain  an  effective  date). 
17    RcplaC'^'nent    of    property    involuntarily 
ronieT'ed    icunin   a   2-year  period    [$ec. 
fOfJiaiiJHB)    of  the  code\ 
Tne  House  bill  does  not  Include  this  pro- 
vision 

The  ^na'.e  .-imendment  modifies  the  r.ile 
of  existing  law  Hint  no  gain  U  recognised  if 
property  is  conipulsorlly  or  involuntarily  cm- 
verted  into  replicem^nt  property  which  la 
bimltar  .>r  relited  m  use  or  .^erMce.  provided 
the  property  is  replaced  within  1  ye.ir  afer 
the  ye.^r  m  which  the  involuntary  conversion 
occurred,  to  allow  a  2-year  period  for  the 
replacement 

Tne  conference  sub*tltute  i»ec  915  of  the 
substitute  and  sec  1033iaM.J  i  i  Bi  of  the 
code  I  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
IS  Chang'  in  reporting  income  nn  tmtall- 
nxen:  "jofi.i  la'c  453  of  the  codei 
The  House  bUl  does  not  include  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  SenA'.c  amendment  modifies  the  In- 
stallment re.-i.rtin?  pro.-inon  of  present  l.iw 
to  allow  X  t.itpayer  to  retroacnvely  revoke 
ti  election  -a  report  on  the  l:ist.illment  basis. 
F>r  this  tre.»  meiit  to  be  available,  the  tax- 
payer mu.5-  rile  a  notice  of  revoc.-itlon  within 
3  ye.irs  f  .i:  wing  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  tax  re- urn  for  the  year  the  installment 
method  a  <s  elected  The  revocation  would 
apply  to  the  year  Installment  reporting  was 
e:ected  .md  .<ubsequent  years.  Interest  would 
not  be  allowed,  however,  on  any  refunds  or 
credits  resulting  from  .i  revocation. 

The  conference  substitute  t  sec  916  of  ihe 
suostuutei  and  sec  453  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  amendment  with  a  modification 
prohibiting  within  5  years,  a  new  election 
to  report  on  the  Installment  biiais  except 
with  the  cotuent  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate 

l->  Recognition  of  gain  in  certain  liquida- 
tions iiec   333  of  the  codes 

Tne  House  bill  does  not  include  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  for 
purposes  of  t)ie  I -month  liquidation  rule  of 
section  333  of  the  code,  securities  transferred 
to  a  controlled  corporation  -if  ter  December  31, 
1953.  s<ilelv  In  exchange  for  st>M.-lt  m  a  tax- 
free  transfer  under  section  351  will  be  treated 
ad  .icqulred  by  the  corporation  before  that 
date.  If  they  were  acquired  before  that  date 
by  tht-  person  making  the  transfer  The 
amendment  applies  only  to  liquidations  oc- 
curring prior  to  1971. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  916  of  the 
substitutei  follows  the  Senate  amendment, 
e.xcept  that  this  provision  Is  made  applicable 
only  during  calendar  year  1970. 


SI'BTITLE    3       .MISCELL.ANEOUS    EXCISE    :\X 
PROVISIONS 

/.  Appiication   of  excise  taxes  on   trucks   to 
concrete  mixers   (.<eo    4(t6i  of  the  code) 

The  House  bill  does  not  Include  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  an  ex- 
emption from  the  manufacturers'  excise  t.ix 
on  trucks  in  the  case  of  article.s  designed  to 
be  mounted  on  .in  automobile  truck  trailer 
or  semitrailer  ctuus.sis  which  are  designed  to 
be  used  primarily  U)  pnvess  or  prepare  con- 
crete In  addition  .in  exemption  is  provided 
for  parts  and  accesssorles  designed  primarily 
to  be  used  iii  connection  with  the  use  of 
these  concrete  nuxers 

The  conference  aub.stituie  (sec.  931  of  tlie 
substitute  and  sec  4063  of  the  code  I  fol- 
lows the  Sen.tte  amendment,  except  that  this 
provision  is  made  applsc.ible  to  .irUcles  sold 
after  December  31  l'.>«9  ir.ither  than  June 
30,  196fl  aa  under  the  .Senate  amendment! 

2.  Comtntctiie  sale  pnce    [xec    4216  of  :iie 
Ci)de ) 

The  Hou.^e  bill  d-jes  not  include  a  com- 
parable prjvision 

The  Senite  amendment  adds  two  con- 
structive price  rules  to  the  e.xcl.se  tix  pro- 
visions rtealin,'  with  situations  where  a  man- 
Ufacturer  or  importer  regularly  sells  .in  ar'.l- 
cle  subject  to  excise  tax  to  an  umilnted  cor- 
poration and  tliat  corporation  regularly  sells 
the  article  to  Independent  reUUers  but  does 
not  regularly  sell  to  wholesale  distributors 

The  nrit  of  these  rulc.i  provides  that  the 
fair  market  price  of  the  aruclc  is  to  be  '.lO 
percent  of  Uie  lowest  pnce  lor  which  the  sub- 
sidi.\ry  cjrpjration  regularly  sells  the  arti- 
cle in  amjs-iengtli  traiutactiuns  to  Independ- 
ent retailers 

The  second  rule  provides  that  where  the 
distributor  reguLvIy  sells  only  to  reuilers 
and  the  norm  .1  methJd  of  sales  in  the  In- 
dustry la  by  arms-lcngtu  sales  to  distrib- 
utors, the  fair  market  price  of  the  article 
is  to  be  the  price  at  which  the  article  is  sold 
to  reuilers  by  the  .iffliiated  distributor  re- 
du?ed  by  a  percentage  equal  U)  the  markup 
used  by  Independent  distributors  In  that  in- 
dustry 

The  onfcrence  substitute  (sec.  932  of  the 
substitute  and  sec.  4218  of  the  codei  fol- 
lows the  Senate  .Amendment  with  minor 
mixliacatlona.  except  that  the  provision  Is 
made  applicable  to  articles  .-lold  after  De- 
cember 31,  196a  (rather  Uuin  January  i 
19691 

SlBTlTt*  C— MISCCLLANBOfS   ADMINtSTHATrVE 
PROVIStONs 

I.  Filing  requirementa  for  tndtiiduala  isec. 
6012  of  the  code) 

The  Houae  bill  does  not  Include  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  .i.-nendment  raises  the  income 
levels  at  whlcii  .m  individual  is  required 
to  file  a  lax  return  to  crjrrcspond  to  the  new 
nontaxable  leveU  under  the  .Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  c  inference  substitute  (see  941  of  the 
substitute  and  sec  6012  of  the  rT>de)  adopts 
the  pnnL-lple  of  the  Senate  amendment  that 
the  flUiig  requirement  sliould  generallv  cor- 
respond to  the  nontaxable  levels  of  income 
a::d  raises  the  income  level  at  which  a  retian 
must  be  tiled  to  corrt-.spond  generally  with 
the  nontaxable  levels  under  the  conference 
substitute:  For  1970.  1971,  and  1972  the  in- 
come level  up  to  which  returiiii  are  not  re- 
quired Is  »1  700  for  a  single  penwjn  and  »2.300 
for  a  m.u-rled  couple  filing  jointly  These 
amounts  .are  Increased  $600  for  each  addl- 
tlon.il  person.il  exemption  to  which  the  tax- 
payer or  married  couple  tiling  Jointly  are 
entitled  In  1973  and  thereafter,  when  the 
Increase  in  the  personal  exempli  m  ,ind  the 
low  income  allowance  are  fully  effective  the 
Income  levels  are  « 1.750  for  a  single  person 
and  82.500  for  .^  married  couple  tiling  jolnt- 
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ly,  plus  $750  for  etch  ,iddUlonal  personal  ex- 
emption 

2.  Computation  of  tax  by  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ( .;.-c.  6014  of  the  code) 
The  House  l;ili  removes  some  of  the  pres- 
ent limitations  with  respect  to  the  tvpe  of 
l.ixpaycr  wlio  may  elect  t.)  have  his  tax  com- 
puted by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
House  bill  removes  the  $5  000  income  limita- 
tion of  present  law  and  permits  the  u.se  of 
the  optional  i,\  table  containing  the  mini- 
mum  standard  deduction  in  computing  the 
tax  for  married  taxpayers  filing  separa.e  re- 
turns. In  addition,  the  Hou.se  bill  permits  ihe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  regulallo.is 
under  which  th.-  tix  comput..ii<)n  may  take 
account  of  the  retirement  income  credit  and 
the  marital  status  of  the  taxpayer  and  may 
extend  the  election  to  any  taxpayer  regard- 
less of  the  .specified  limitations. 

The  .Senate  amendment  nuxllfies  the 
House   bill   in   the  following  manner; 

(1)  Those  pre.sent  law  limitations  whUli 
remain  are  sceclfically  listed  and  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  permitted  to  waive 
them  by  regulation.  Tlie  Secret,.rv  .may  issue 
regulations  which  permit  the  iaxp.iyer  to 
request  that  the  Internal  Hevenue  .Service 
compute  his  tax  without  regard  to  the 
amount  or  the  ,<;ource  of  his  adjusted  tos-s 
income  and  without  regard  to  whethei-  he 
claims  the  retirement  income  credit  or 
whe'her  he  itemizes  or  takes  the  stand- 
ard deduction 

(2|  The  Senate  amendment  al.so  sub-;tl- 
tutes  $7,500  .-.ir  Ihe  $5,000  amount  under 
present  law  .iid  removes  the  restriction  on 
taking  into  .iccount  the  marital  status  of 
the  taxpayer  and  the  use  of  the  optional 
tax  table  for  married  t.ixpavers  filing  sepa- 
rate returns.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
IS  permitted  ir  compute  the  tax  for  persons 
with  income  .nbove  $7,500  if  it  so  decides. 

The  conference  substitute  isec.  942  of  the 
.'.ubstltutc  and  .sec.  6014  of  the  code)  fol- 
lows  the  Senate  amendment  but  substitutes 
•  10.000  for  the  $7,500  amount  under  the 
■■Senate  ame;idment 

3    Penalties  for  failure  to  pay   tax  or  make 
deposits  I  sec    6661  of  the  rode) 
The  House  bill  does  not  Include  this  provi- 
sion 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  penalty 
for  failure  to  pay  Income  tax  when  due.  The 
penalty  Is  5  percent  of  the  ..mount  of  the 
tax  If  the  failure  is  for  not  more  than  1 
month,  with  an  additional  5  percent  for  each 
addltlon.al  month  while  the  failure  continues, 
not  exceeding  1>5  percent  In  total  In  the  case 
of  failure  to  pay  Income  tax  .vhown  on  .i  re- 
turn when  due,  the  penaltv  Is  Impo.sed  on  the 
amount  >,hown  in  the  return  less  amounts 
that  have  been  withheld,  estimated  tax  pav- 
ments.  partial  payments,  and  other  appUc.ible 
credits  In  the  c.xse  of  failure  to  pav  a  clefl- 
clency  within  10  days  of  the  date  of  notice 
and  demand,  the  penalty  is  imp  ..^ed  on  the 
t,ix  stated  m  the  notice  reduced  by  the 
amount  i)f  .my  partial  paymcnt.s  The  penally 
is  not  to  be  imposed  m  .mv  ca.se  if  it  is  shown 
that  the  failure  to  pay  -he  tax  or  the  defi- 
ciency is  due  to  reasonable  caure  and  not  to 
w-illful  neglect. 

With  respect  to  failure  to  make  deposits  of 
tax.  the  .Senate  imeiulment  changes  the  1- 
percent-per-munth  penalty  to  n  flat  5-per- 
ceiit  penalty. 

The  conference  substitute  (.sec  94j  of  the 
substitute  and  sec  6651  of  the  lodei  gener- 
ally follows  the  .Senate  amendment  but  re- 
duces the  penalty  for  failure  to  pay  income 
tax  to  one-half  of  1  percent  per  month  lim- 
ited to  a  total  of  25  percent 
4.  Declarations  of  estimated  tax  by  farmers 
I  5cr  SOfS  of  the  code  I 

The  House  bill  does  not  include  this  pro- 
vision 

The  Senate  amendment  .idvances  the  due 
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date  lor  filing  of  tax  returns  by  farmers  and 
fishermen  in  order  to  be  excused  from  filing 
declarations  of  esiiimied  tax  Irom  February 
15  to  March  15. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec  944  of  the 
substitute  and  ^ec.  6015  of  the  code)  ad- 
vances this  date  from  February  15  to  March  1. 

5.  Portion   o-    <a!a>y.   icagcs,  or  other  income 

exempt  pom  levy  ixec.  6334  of  tlie  code) 
The  House    ):11  does  not  include  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Sen  ;'.e  ,iinend!nent  provides  th'it  If 
the  ;axi)a\er  .•>  recjiilred  by  a  court  judgment 
to  Contribute  to  tlie  ^upport  of  his  minor 
children,  his  salary,  wages,  or  other  income 
to  the  extent  iiecessary  to  comply  with  ihe 
judgment  is  exempt  ironi  levy  to  pay  Federal 
t.ixes  The  provision  applies  only  if  the  court 
decree  providing  for  the  support  of  minor 
children  is  entered  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
levy. 

The  coniereiicc  substitute  isec.  945  of  ihe 
substitute  .iiui  sec.  0334  of  the  code)  follows 
the  Senate  .uiieiidment. 

6.  Inteiest  and   prnalUrx   m   ca--e  of  certain 

taxable  ,l/cor.^ 

The  House  ')ill  does  not  imlude  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  amontinicut  jirovides  relief 
from  interest  .ind  penalties  with  respect  to 
payments  of  es'imated  tax  where  this  .-esults 
from  iinderstatenifiit  of  tax  because  cf  the 
repe.il  of  the  Investnient  credit  or  extension 
of  the  surcharce 

The  conference  sub.stitule  (sec.  946  of  the 
substitute  I  pro.ide.s  reliel  ;rom  interest  ?.nd 
penalties  with  resj)ect  to  underpayments  of 
tax  and  payments  of  estimated  tax  where 
this  results  fiom  underst.itement  of  tax  be- 
ciuse  of  any  atncnd.-nents  made  by  this  act. 
If  a  taxpayer  is  required  to  pay  .my  iddl- 
tional  amount  of  estimated  tax,  as  a  result 
of  changes  m.ide  by  this  act.  such  amount 
Is  to  be  paid  ratably  over  the  taxpayer's  re- 
maining estimated  tax  installment  dates  lor 
his  taxable  year. 

SUBTITl^E  D — r.S.  TAX  COURT 

1.  Article  I  status  for  Tax  Court  and  provi- 
sion for  <,mall  claims  cases  isecs.  7441, 
7443ib).  iC),  and  ic)  and  7447  of  the 
code  I 

The  Hou--e  oill  does  not  include  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Sena,i;e  amendment  makes  the  follow- 
ing changes  a\  the  Tax  Court  provision  of 
the  code: 

( 1 )  The  T.ix  Court  Is  established  as  a 
court  under  .Article  I  of  the  Constitution; 

1 2  1  The  term  of  office  Is  established  as  15 
years  from  the  date  the  judge  takes  office; 

(3  I  A  judge  in;i,y  not  be  appointed  for  the 
first    time   after   reaching    age   65; 

(4)  The  provisions  in  the  code  dealing 
with  the  salaries  of  Tax  Court  judges  are 
altered  so  :is  to  make  applicable  the  statu- 
tory provision;  dealing  with  salaries  or  dis- 
trict court  uidgeo.  but  no  actual  change  In 
the  talary   provisions  is  made; 

(5iTne  provisions  reg.irding  retirement  are 
revised  to  require,  among  other  provisions, 
retirement  a;  age  70  whether  or  not  the 
judge  ha.i  c:>mpleted  10  years  of  service  at 
that  time; 

(6i  .As  .y.  tlie  case  of  the  district  court,  a 
judge  mav  retire  at  age  65  if  he  has  served 
15  vear5,  but  he  m.iv  retire  at  a  younger  age 
witli  15  year3  of  service  If  he  is  available 
for  reappointment  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
term  but  is  not  reappointed; 

i7i  A  T.ix  Court  judge  may  retire  if  he 
is  permaiientlv  disabled; 

(8)  .An  election  to  provide  for  survivors' 
benefits  may  be  made  at  any  time  during 
service  as  a  judge  Instead  of  only  at  the 
specific  times  now  .'-et  forth; 

1 9 1  The  Tax  Court  is  given  powers  re- 
garding contempt,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
its    writs,      rriers.    etc  ,    equivalent   to   those 


which  Congress  has  previously  given  to  the 
district  courts; 

(10)  A  small  claims  procedure  is  estab- 
lished, for  deficiencies  or  overpayments  not 
exceeding  $1,000  In  any  year  and  estate  tax 
deficiencies  under  $1,000,  under  which  the 
decision  is  to  be  based  upon  a  brief  sum- 
mary opinion  instead  of  formal  findings  of 
fact,  Is  not  to  be  a  precedent  for  future 
cases  and  is  not  to  be  reviewable  upon  ap- 
peal; 

(11)  Commissioners  can  be  used  l:y  the 
Tax  Court  in  the  small  claims  cases  and  are 
to  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  comruis?ion- 
ers  of  the  Court   of  Claims; 

(12)  Changes  are  made  as  to  time  for  ap- 
peal and  terminology  in  order  to  conform 
the  code  provisions  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Appellate  Procedure; 

(13)  Tlie  U,S.  Tax  Court,  as  establislied  by 
this  act,  is  a  continuation  of  the  existing 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the 
act  is  to  have  no  effect  upon  existing  litiga- 
tion, jurisdiction,  etc. 

The  conference  substitute  (sees.  951-962  of 
the  substitute  and  sees.  7441.  7443  (b),  ic), 
and  (e)  and  7447  of  the  code)  follows  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  conferees  t>elieve 
the  Tax  Court  should  sit  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  cities  than  the  50  In  which  it  present- 
ly sits  .so  a,s  to  ease  the  burdens  imposed  on 
taxpayer  who  must  travel  substantial  dis- 
tances in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  and  small  claims  procedures. 

E.   SENATE    PROVISIO.N-S    OMITTED 

1.  Income    earned    ah'nad    (••-cc.    :iO    of    tlie 

Senate  amendvieiit) 

No  such  provision  is  contained  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  reduces  from  5-20,- 
000  or  $25,000  to  $6,000  tlie  amount  of 
earned  income  received  from  abroad  which 
a  U.S.  citizen  who  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
a  foreign  country  or  who  is  abroad  for  17 
out  of  18  months  may  exclude  from  income 
in   computing   his   U.S.   income   lax. 

This  provision  is  omitted  from  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

2.  Deductions    for    inedical    care,    medicine, 

and    drugs    for    individuals    ivho    liave 
attained  the  age  of  65   (sec.  914  of  the 
Senate  amendment) 
No    such    provision    is    contained    In    the 
House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  eliminates  the  3 
and  1  percent  floors  applicable  to  inedical 
and  drug  expenses  of  individuals  age  65  and 
over. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  this  pro- 
vision. 

3.  Transportation   expenses   of   handicapped 

individuals  {sec.  915  of  the  Senate 
amendment) 

No  such  provision  is  contained  In  the 
House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  tax 
deduction  for  transportation  expenses  in- 
curred In  getting  to  and  from  work,  up  to 
$600  a  year,  for  certain  handicapped  persons. 
The  deduction  Is  available  to  taxpayers  us- 
ing the  standard  deduction,  A  handicapped 
person  to  be  eligible  for  this  deduction  may 
prove  his  disability  by  presenting  a  certifi- 
cate from  a  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency.  The  certificate  must  indicate  he  has 
a  disability  that  Is  expected  to  last  for  a 
continuous  period  of  long  and  indefinite  du- 
ration that  prevents  him  from  using  public 
transportation  without  undue  hardship  or 
danger. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  this  pro- 
vision. 

4.  Tax  credit  for  certain  expenses  of  higher 

education  (sec.  917  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment) 
No    such    provision    Is    contained   In    the 
House  bin. 
The    Senate  amendment  provides  an  in- 


come tax  credit  for  certain  expenses  of 
higher  education  to  the  individual  incur- 
ring the  expenses.  The  credit  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  $325  a  year  and  is  reduced  by 
2  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  the  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  exceeds 
$15,000. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  omits  this  pro- 
vision. 

5.  Special    tax    treatment    for    property    ac- 

quired u-ith  funds  obtained  through 
i'iolation  of  criminal  laivs  licc.  921  of 
the  Seiiate  amendment) 

No  such  provision  is  contained  in  the 
Houfe  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  denies  capital 
gains  tax  treatment  on  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  property  that  directly  or  indirectly  was 
purchased  or  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  money  or  other  property  which  was  ob- 
tained through  violation  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  addition  the  provision  allows 
only  straight  line  depreciation  for  such 
jjroperty. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  this  pro- 
vision. 

6.  Elimination    of   child'!'   insurance    benefit 

pai/mrnts  in  determining  support  {sec. 
922  of  :'ie  Senate  amendment ) 

No  such  provision  Is  contained  in  the 
House  bill. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
amounts  recei^■ed  by  an  individual  as  a 
child's  insurance  benefit  under  the  Social 
.Security  .Act  is  not  to  be  t.tken  into  account 
in  determining  whether  the  child  has  re- 
ceived more  thf;n  half  of  his  support  from 
the  taxpayer. 

Tiie  conference  substitute  omits  this  pro- 
vision. 

7.  Reporting  of  ?nrdical  payments   ^.^ec.  944 

of  Senate  ainendinent ) 

No  such  provision  is  contained  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  filing 
of  information  returns  for  payments  of  $600 
or  more  to  a  supplier  of  medical  goods  and 
.services  including  doctors  and  dentists.  The 
information  return  requirement  also  ap- 
plies to  bills  for  services  by  doctors,  dentists, 
etc  ,  which  are  reimbursed  by  the  Insurance 
company  or  other  organizations  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  this  pro- 
vision. 

8.  Reiinbursement  of  taxpayer's  costs  in  cer- 

tain cases  {sec.  945  of  the  Senate 
amendment) 

No  such  provision  is  contained  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  once 
a  taxpayer  accepts  a  deficiency  or  an  over- 
payment, or  has  received  a  notification  that 
there  is  no  change  in  his  initial  tax  liability, 
then  if  there  is  a  subsequent  determination 
which  is  not  more  favorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  taxpayer  is  to  be  reimbursed  for 
all  costs  he  incurs  in  connection  with  the 
second  deficiency  or  reduction  In  overpay- 
ment proposed. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  this  pro- 
vision. 

9.  Reimbursement  of  certain  costs  of  litiga- 

tion {sec.  984  of  the  Senate  amendment) 
No    such    provision    Is    contained    in    the 
House  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for 
awarding  costs  to  the  prevailing  party  in  a 
Tax  Court  proceeding.  In  the  case  where 
the  Tax  Court  determines  the  deficiency  was 
assessed  without  good  cause  or  for  purposes 
of  harassment,  costs  may  Include  reason- 
able attorney  fees  and  costs  of  expert  wit- 
nesses. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  this  pro- 
vision. 
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10.  StattsHcs  based  on  ZIP  cnde  areas    (  i?c 
949  of  the  Senate  amendment  > 

No  such  provision  is  contained  in  the 
House   biil 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
publication  of  sta'lstlca  of  income  ainl  'he 
compliatlon  of  statistics  for  special  studies 
are  not  to  contait.  statistics  clasained  in  anv 
way  by  a  codlntf  sy!<tem  for  the  deUverv  "f 
mall  (1  e  .  the  ZIP  codei  except  for  statistics 
made  available  on  an  official  bants  lo  a  F<»d- 
eral.  State,  or  local  aijency  or  Instrumen- 
tality (which  may  not  publish  or  disclose 
such    information) 

The  cf  nference  substitute  omits  this  pri- 
vlslon. 

r     PKOTECTION   or   AMERICAN    tNDUSTRT 
AND   LjIBOR 

This  Senate  provision,  not  In  the  House 
bill,  would  have  authorized  Uie  President  to 
impcjBe  llnatations  on  lmpcrl«  when  he  flnds 
that  an  Imported  prxluct  Ls  dlsruptlni?  the 
rt'imestii-  m,irlte'.  or  causlnu  injury.'  to  domes- 
tlc-prixlucinK  interests  and  when  the  export- 
ing country  is  impoelng  restrictions  of  any 
kind  on  imports  of  articles  produced  in  the 
United  States  The  conference  suostuute  does 
not  include  this  provision.  This  provision  la 
extraneous  to  the  .subject  of  tax  reform  and 
for  that  reason  w,i3  not  Included  In  the  con- 
ference subBtltute  It  was  not  considered  on 
Its  merits  one  way  or  the  other  The  prob- 
lems to  irTilch  the  amendment  was  addressed 
wi;;  be  the  subject  of  extensive  hesu-ings  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  early 
next  year 

TiTte  X  -Increase  at  Social  SictjRrrY 

BENETrrs 
The  Senate  .uneiidment  added  to  the 
House  bin  a  new  U::e  X  .the  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  I969"'  Increaalnii?  social  secu- 
rity beneflts  and  making  related  change*  In 
the  OASDI  and  public  assistance  progrania 
;     Benefit  increaae  and  related  OASDl  pro- 

The  Senate  amendment  increased  regular 
OASDI  beneflts  by  15  percent  with  a  mini- 
mum primitry  insurance  aanount  of  1100. 
beginning  January  1970  and  provided  a  simi- 
lar 15  percent  I  Increaoe  In  the  special  pay- 
ments for  certain  individuals  aged  72  and 
older  who  have  no  coverage  or  whose  cover- 
.ige  is  insufflcient  to  qualify  for  regular  bene- 
flts In  addition.  :t  eitminated  the  $105 
:imita:lon  on  wife  s.  husbands,  widows,  and 
widower's  Insurance  beneflts.  revised  the  al- 
location of  tax  receipts  between  the  OASI 
and  DI  trust  funds,  and  raised  from  »7.eoo 
to  112.000  I  beginning  January  1973 1  the 
social  security  earnings  baae  for  benefit  and 
tax  purposes 

Although  the  House  bill  itself  had  no  cor- 
responding provisions.  HR  15095  i  which 
passed  the  House  on  December  15.  1969  i  con- 
tained provisions  which  are  the  .same  as 
those  m  the  Senate  amendment  except  that 
(ai  the  minimum  primary  insurance  amount 
Is  left  at  864  i  the  flgure  which  results  from 
simply  applying  the  15-percent  Increase  to 
the  existing  »55  minimum),  and  (f>)  the 
earnings  base  Is  not  raised  above  Its  present 
level  of  J7  800 

The  L'lnference  substitute  isecis  i002 
through  1005.  follows  H.R  15095,  I.e.,  It  re- 
tains, with  technl.-al  modlflcatlons.  those 
benent  increase  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  which  are  also  contained  In  H  R 
15095  and  omits  those  provlslon>  i  the  spe- 
cially increased  minimum  PIA  and  the  higher 
earnings  baaei  which  are  not. 
^    Public  assistance  proriston.? 

The  Senate  amendment  also  contained 
provisions  designed  to  assure  that  at  least 
a  part  of  the  OASDI  benefit  increase  will  be 
reflected  m  the  total  Income  of  public  as- 
sistance reclplent-s;  under  these  provisions 
each  State  Is  required,  in  deiermining  need 
under  any  of  the  public  assistance  programs, 
to   disregard   any   retroactive  social  security 


benefit  increase  payments  ilncludtng  those 
made  under  future  laws  as  well  as  those  re- 
sulting from  this  increase),  and  in  addition 
to  disregard  «7  50  per  month  of  the  Income 
of  each  adult  public  assUtance  recipient  or 
I  If  the  State  is  already  satisfying  this  re- 
quirement) to  otherwise  provide  at  least  a 
•7  50  liicrea«e  In  the  amount  of  such  recip- 
ients aid  or  assistance 

The  conference  substitute  C(5ntains  provi- 
sions which  are  similar  In  Intent  to  those 
la  the  Senate  amendment 

Under  section  1006  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, each  State  is  reaulred  i  in  determin- 
ing th#  need  of  its  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents i  to  disregard  any  retroactive  payment 
of  the  OASDI  benefit  Increase  provided  by 
the  bill  for  January  and  February  1970,  which 
Is  expected  to  be  paid  i  by  separate  check)  In 
April,  but  this  requirement  would  be  limited 
to  the  situation  created  by  the  bill  aiid  would 
not  apply  to  any  retroactive  payments  which 
may  result  from  future  laws. 

Under  secUon  1007  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, each  State  Is  also  required  iln  de- 
termining the  need  of  lt«  public  assistance 
recipients)  to  assure  that  every  recipient 
of  aid  ur  assistance  under  any  of  its  adult 
public  aiislstance  programs  who  also  re- 
ceives an  0.\SDI  benefit  wluch  is  increased 
under  the  bill  will  realize  an  Increase  in  the 
total  of  !Ua  public  iuwlstance  and  OASDI 
benefit  {)ayments  equal  to  $4  a  month  ( or  the 
amount  of  the  Increase  In  his  OASDI  bene- 
fit If  less  I,  whether  such  increase  In  ins 
total  payment  is  brought  about  by  disre- 
garding a  p<jrtlon  of  his  OASDI  benefit  or 
otherwise  leg.  by  raising  the  States  stand- 
ard of  assistance  for  all  recipients  under 
the  program  Involved  i  This  requirement  is 
made  applicable  only  to  months  before  July 
1970  in  order  to  allow  the  Congress  time  lo 
consider  the  matter  in  connection  with  Its 
wwrk  on  major  welfare  proposals  early  next 
yetvr 

The  15-percent  OASDI  benefit  Increase  will 
mean  .la  average  »9  50  increase  to  those 
beneflclcirles  also  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance under  the  programs  of  :Ud  or  assistance 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  This  In- 
crease Is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirement  i  dlsciLssed  .ibove)  that  all  .-^uch 
persons  have  their  t<.)tal  incomes  raised  by 
$4  a  month  Moreover,  for  practically  all 
States,  the  savings  from  the  remaining  $6  50 
will  be  suJfflclent  to  nUse  ^he  incomee  of  those 
not  receiving  OASDI  beneflu  by  $4  a  month: 
and  the  conferees  hope  that  the  States  will 
do  so. 

Senate  provision  omitted — social  security  re- 
tirement age 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision making  qualified  Individuals  eligible 
for  actuarially  reduced  OASDI  beneflts  at 
age  80,  Instead  of  at  age  62  as  under  pres- 
ent law.  to  he  effective  upon  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  It  Is  desirable  to  expand 
consumer  purchasing  power  by  making  addi- 
tional persons  eligible  for  such  beneflts.  The 
conference   substitute   omits   this   provision. 

MISCELLANEonS  SENATE  PROVISIONS  OMITTED 

1.  Submittal  of  Federal  funds  budget  intor- 
mattun  to  the  Congress 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  this  pro- 
viMtin. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the 
President  to  send  a  report  to  Congress  to 
accompany  the  budget  and  each  supple- 
mental appropriation  request  in  which  he 
describes  the  extent  to  which  the  request 
will  result  directly  or  indirectly  in  a  surplus 
or  deficit  In  the  Federal  funds  portion  of 
the  budget  ur  an  Increase  or  decrease  In  the 
national  debt  of  the  United  States.  The 
supporting  factors  and  circumstances  which 
form  the  basis  for  the  effects  on  the  debt  and 
Federal  funds  budget  also  are  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  report  The  report  Is  to  be 
sent  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatlves  and  the  Committees  on  Appr.  - 
priallons  and  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  this 
provision. 

J    Presidential  Commission  on  Philanthroptc 
Actimties 

The  House  blU  did  not  conUln  this 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  creates  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Philanthropic  Ar- 
tlvltles  to  study  whether  the  national  impr- 
est requires  philanthropic  and  similar  tax- 
exempt  activity  and  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
nal revenue  laws  on  such  activity. 

The  ctinference  substitute  omits  this 
provision. 

3     Securities    and    Exchange    registration    vf 
tax-exempt  securities 
The  House  bill  did  not  contain  this  provi- 
sion 

The  Senate  amendment  exempts  stii-c'^^ 
and  municipalities  from  the  requlremen' 
that  they  register  with  the  Securities  one! 
Exchange  Commission  any  Industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  which  they  propose  to  Issur 
If  the  issue  qualifies  for  tax  exemption  under 
the  tax  laws  Including  both  the  81  and  $5 
billion   exemptions. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  this  provi- 
sion Nevertheless,  the  conferees  are  con- 
cerned at  the  time  required  and  costs  in- 
volved In  these  small  issues  of  Industrial  rev- 
enue bonds.  It  recommends  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  that  It  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  expediting  its  consldern- 
tlon  of  these  Issues  and  reducing  the  regis- 
tration requlremente  and  coets  of  these  small 
industrial  revenue  bond  Issues. 
4.  Capitol  Guide  Sen  ice 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  Senate  amendment  establishes  with::. 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  an  organi- 
zation to  be  known  as  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service  This  organization  Is  to  provide,  with- 
out charge,  guided  tours  of  the  Interior  of  the 
US.  Capitol  Building  for  the  education  and 
enllghtment  of  the  general  public. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  this  pro- 
vision 

W    D.  Mills. 

Hale  Boccs. 

John  C.  W.atts, 

Al   Ullman. 

John  W.  Btrnes. 

James  B.    Utt. 

Jackson   E    Bftts. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houfe 

Mr.  MILLS  i during  the  reading'.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  is  rather 
lengthy,  and  since  we  do  have  some  2 
hours  to  discuss  the  conference  report. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  considered  a.'^ 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
AtkarLsas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  be- 
fore us  concerns  the  tax  reform  bill  on 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  began  hearings  last  February  18. 
a  little  over  10  months  ago.  Fundamen- 
tally it  is  a  bill  conceived  and  written  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  However. 
I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  major 
support  and  the  help  received  from  the 
Treasury.  Without  the  Treasury's  coop- 
eration. I  am  sure  this  legislation  would 
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not  have  been  possible.  Also  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  very  fine  cooperation 
we  had  in  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  for  without  that  coop- 
eration it  would  not  have  been  poslble 
for  us  to  have  had  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  today  in  the  form  of  a  conference  re- 
port. Nevertheless,  it  Is  still  a  measure 
lundamentally  created  by  the  House, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Senate  con- 
lerees — something,  at  least  on  this  scale, 
which  has  never  happened  before. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  really  a 
legislative  miracle  in  many  respects. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  volume  which 
consists  of  nothing  but  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

Members  will  recall  the  size  of  the  bill 
when  it  passed  the  House.  This  is  the 
Senate  bill. 

To  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  magni- 
tude and  the  proportion  of  the  matter, 
the  conference  report,  including  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  is  some  340  pages  in  length. 

I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  work 
of  the  staffs  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  Also,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  size  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  job  performed  by  the  leg- 
islative counsel's  oflQce — the  legislative 
drafting  service — in  working  with  us  day 
and  night,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sim- 
day.  We  were  some  5  days  in  conference 
on  the  bill.  Actually,  we  started  on  Mon- 
day, December  15.  We  worked  well  ptist 
dark  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  and  then  adjourned  at 
L':55  a.m. — not  p.m. — Friday. 

We  came  back  at  12  o'clock  on  Friday 
for  about  2  or  3  hours  to  consider  the 
finishing  touches  and  also  to  receive 
some  information  that  we  had  requested 
from  our  staffs  and  from  the  Treasury 
Department.  We  signed  the  conference 
roix)rt  around  3  o'clock  on  Friday  after- 
noon. 

You  will  recall  I  asked  the  House  for 
!><>rmission  to  have  until  midnight  Sun- 
day night  to  file  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  think  of  the  work 
involved,  I  wonder  how  those  who  were 
(;  rawing  up  the  conference  report  and 
V  riting  the  statement  of  the  managers 
c I'Uld  have  performed  this  service  within 
ti.at  limited  period  of  time. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  this 
type  of  legislation  in  the  past  has  nor- 
mally consumed  two  sessions  of  Con- 
tress.  Here  it  has  been  accomplished  in 
one  session.  The  hope  that  I  had  in  mind 
for  a  long  time  was  that  we  could  hand 
ib.e  bill  to  the  President  in  such  a  way 
that  he  would  readily  accept  it  and  sign 
U  if  he  wanted  to  before  Christmas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  contains  sub- 
stantial tax  reform  measures  in  a  wide 
rrnge  of  areas  that  we  have  seldom  if 
e\er  tackled  before  in  such  proportion. 

It  is  not  in  all  respects  what  I  would 
liave  preferred  or  what  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  all  probability 
would  have  preferred.  In  view  of  the  size 
and  range  of  the  issues  with  which  the 
biil  deals,  I  doubt  that  anyone  agrees 
with  each  and  every  provision  contained 
in  it.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant bill  and  a  major  step  forward  for 
tax  reform.  The  very  fact  that  it  deals 
with  areas  that  have  not  been  dealt  with 


before  is  an  indication  of  the  mood  of 
the  country  with  respect  to  tax  reform. 
I  believe  it  will  go  down  in  the  records 
as  the  turning  point  in  our  concern  in 
improving  tax  equity  although  we  will 
have  to  let  the  future  tell  us  whether 
I  am  right  or  wrong. 

Insofar  as  I  know,  this  bill  deals  with 
all  but  one  area  which  taxpayers  are 
using  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  com- 
pletely avoiding  the  income  tax.  The 
exception,  of  course,  is  in  the  State  and 
municipal  bond  interest,  a  problem  that 
the  Senate  was  unwilling  to  deal  with 
at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  difB- 
culty  which  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  now  encountering  in  market- 
ing their  bonds.  So,  there  is  no  reference 
whatsoever  to  this  subject  matter  in  the 
conference  report.  The  only  provision  in 
this  regard  which  was  retained  was  that 
relating  to  so-called  arbitrage  trans- 
actions, which  was  included  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills. 

The  areas  in  which  this  bill  brings 
about  substantial  tax  reform  for  indi- 
viduals are  as  follows : 

First,  percentage  depletion ; 

Second,  real  estate  depreciation ; 

Third,  capital  gains ; 

Fourth,  interest  deduction ; 

Fifth,  farm  losses ;  and 

Sixth,  charitable  contributions. 

Nor  is  the  bill  limited  to  individuals. 
It  also  applies  in  the  major  areas  of  cor- 
porate taxation  requiring  reform.  This 
includes  multiple  surtax  exemptions,  the 
tax  treatment  of  commercial  banks,  the 
taxation  of  mutual  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations,  corporate 
mergers,  percentage  depletion,  and  capi- 
tal gains  taxation. 

We  have  not  been  satisfied,  however, 
merely  to  reduce  the  deductions,  exemp- 
tions, or  other  tax  benefits  in  these  areas 
by  specific  provisions  directed  specifically 
to  curtailing  undue  tax  preferences.  The 
bill  also  provides  a  secondary  line  of  de- 
fense which  supplements  the  specific 
remedial  provisions  by  providing  a  mini- 
mum tax  on  tax  preferences.  The  mini- 
mum tax  in  the  conference  version  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  the  approach  with 
which  we  started,  also  from  that  worked 
out  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
but  its  general  objective  remains  the 
same. 

We  have  also  approached  tax  reform 
by  reducing  substantially  the  differential 
between  the  tax  on  earned  income  and 
the  tax  on  capital  gains  income.  The  at- 
tempt in  one  manner  or  another  to  con- 
vert income  into  capital  gains,  yet  take 
the  deductions  against  ordinary  income, 
is  almost  the  universal  tax  ploy.  This  is 
the  root  cause  of  most  tax  avoidance.  It 
is  my  belief  that  by  limiting  the  top 
marginal  rate  on  earned  income  to  50 
percent — after  it  is  reduced  by  tax  pref- 
erences— and  at  the  same  time  by  rais- 
ing modestly  the  rate  on  capital  gains. 
the  bill  substantially  reduces  the  interest 
of  the  executive  or  professional  man  in 
looking  for  tax  shelters. 

Very  briefly,  this  outlines  the  tax  re- 
form objectives  of  the  bill.  I  realize  that 
there  probably  is  more  current  interest 
in  the  tax  relief  the  bill  provides  than  in 
the  tax  reform  it  achieves.  However,  I 
believe  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  tax  re- 
form provisions  that  will  be  the  more 


significant.  Tax  reductions,  of  course,  al- 
ways arouse  more  interest  than  tax 
equity,  but  it  is  equity  in  our  tax  system 
which  provides  that  necessary  sense  of 
fair  play  that  all  of  us  must  feel  if  we  are 
willing  to  pay  our  taxes,  and  in  a  volun- 
tary tax  system  it  is  essential  that  most 
of  us  approach  our  taxes  in  this  manner. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  substantial  re- 
lief the  bill  provides.  Perhaps  its  most 
important  single  relief  measure — at  least, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  total  dollars 
of  tax  relief  granted — is  the  increase  in 
the  per  capita  exemption  from  its  pres- 
ent level  of  $600.  For  budgetary  reasons, 
this  increase  in  the  exemption  level  is 
phased  in  gradually.  The  exemption  rises 
to  $650  as  of  July  1,  1970.  the  exemption 
remains  at  $650  for  the  entire  calendar 
year  1971,  and  then  rises  to  $700  for 
1972,  and  to  $750  for  1973. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  originally  passed 
by  the  House  did  not  provide  for  in- 
creases in  the  exemption  level;  instead, 
it  provided  relief  to  a  combination  of 
measures  including  substantial  cuts  in 
tax  rates,  a  low  income  allowance,  and  a 
minimum  standard  deduction. 

However,  because  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  House,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  country,  in  increasing  the  level 
of  personal  exemptions,  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  incorporate  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  personal  exemption  level 
in  the  tax  reform  bill. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  in  the 
pending  bill  this  increase  in  exemption 
level  is  achieved  without  the  unfortunate 
fiscal  and  budgetary  effects  that  would 
have  resulted  under  the  Senate  bill.  You 
wUl  recall  that  the  Senate  bill  would  in- 
crease exemptions  to  $700  in  1970,  and 
to  $800  in  1971,  involving  a  revenue  cost 
of  close  to  $3.3  billion  in  calendar  year 
1970,  and  $6.4  billion  in  calendar  1971. 
This  was  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
why  the  Senate  bill  involved  such  large 
revenue  losses,  amounting  to  more  than 
$4.7  billion  in  calendar  1971  and  $6.3  bil- 
hon  in  calendar  1972.  The  Nation  can  ill 
afford  to  have  deficits  of  this  magnitude, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  strong  and 
widely  prevalent  inflationary  pressures 
in  the  economy. 

The  sound  fiscal  effects  under  the  con- 
ference bill  are  achieved  first  by  raising 
the  exemption  level  to  $750  instead  of 
S800  provided  by  the  Senate  bill;  and, 
second,  by  phasing  in  the  increases  in 
the  exemption  level  gradually  instead  of 
abruptly.  As  a  result,  although  the  in- 
creased exemptions  provided  by  the  bill 
will  give  taxpayers  over  S4.8  billion  of 
relief  a  year  when  fully  effective,  the 
pending  bill  achieves  a  surplus  of  over 
S2.2  billion  in  calendar  1970,  exclusive 
of  the  revenue  raised  by  the  extension 
of  the  surcharge  and  the  excise  taxes. 

This  compares  with  a  revenue  loss  of 
$1.3  billion  for  calendar  1970  under  the 
Senate  bill.  Similarly,  the  net  revenue 
loss  from  the  combined  reform  and  relief 
package  provided  by  the  conference  bill 
amounts  to  a  modest  $500  million  in  cal- 
endar 1971  compared  with  the  S5.5  bil- 
lion of  revenue  loss  for  that  year  under 
the  combined  reform  and  relief  package 
under  the  Senate  bill. 

Actually,  the  net  revenue  effect  of  the 
pending  measure  taking  into  considera- 
tion all  the  features  including  the  exten- 
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sion  of  the  surcharee  and  excise  taxes. 
follows  the  same  general  pattern — and  I 
want  you  to  2et  thi>— as  thoise  that 
would  have  resulted  under  the  Treasury 
recommendations  made  m  September  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  This  is  par- 
ticularlv  true  in  the  next  few  years  wiien 
it  will  be  mast  important  for  purposes 
of  keepiniT  the  economy  under  control  to 
maintain  a  proper  fiscal  stance  For  ex- 
ample, in  calendar  1970  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  on  this  ba.<is  will  produce  a  sur- 
plus of  about  $6  4  billion,  including  the 
revenue  effects  of  the  surcharue  and  ex- 
cise tax  extensions,  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  $7  billion  under  the  Treasury 
recommendation  In  1971  the  pendins; 
bill  will  result  in  a  surpliLs  of  close  to 
$300  million  as  compared  with  a  surplus 
of  .somewhat  over  $600  million  for  the 
Treasury  proposals  In  1972  the  pending 
bill  will  result  in  a  net  re'.enue  loss  of 
$1.8  billion:  however,  this  is  substantially 
less  than  the  net  revenue  .oss  of  $2.3 
billion  for  that  year  which  would  have 
resulted  under  the  Treasar\'  recommen- 
dati  ill.  in  the  lone  run — ba.-ed  on  cur- 
rent uicome  levels — the  pending  bill  is 
expe  ted  to  result  in  an  estimated  reve- 
nue less  of  about  $2  5  billion  a  year  a.s 
compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $1  4  billion 
which  'vould  have  resulted  under  the 
Treasurey  recommendation  made  before 
the  Finance  Committee 

The  tax  relief  provided  by  the  pending 
bill  is  substantial  On  the  average,  after 
taking  into  con.-ideration  both  tax  re- 
lief measures  and  tax  reform  measures, 
those  with  incomes  up  to  $3,000  will  get 
a  tax  reduction  amounting  to  close  to 
70  percent  of  their  present  law  tax. 
while  those  with  incomes  between  S5.000 
and  $7,000  will  get  a  tax  reduction  of 
approximately  20  percent  The  percent- 
age tax  reductions  under  the  bill  amount 
to  almost  16  percent  for  those  with  in- 
comes between  $10  000  and  $15,000. 
about  8'..  percent  for  those  with  in- 
comes between  $15,000  and  $20  000.  5 
percent  for  those  with  incomes  between 
S20  000  and  $50,000  and  15  percent  for 
those  with  incomes  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000  For  those  over  $100,000  there 
is  generally  an  increase  in  taxes  to  be 
paid. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  increase 
in  personal  exemptions,  the  pending 
legislation  provides  for  a  new  low  in- 
come allowa'ice  which  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  concentrate  tax  relief  on  low 
income  individuals  living  at  povcrtv  or 
near-poverty  levels.  The  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  both  prov'iied  for  such  a  low- 
income  allowance,  wth  relatively  minor 
difference  between  the  two  bills.  The  pro- 
vision agreed  to  by  the  conferees  grant.; 
a  minimum  standard  deduction  to  tax- 
payers amounting  to  $1,100  when  first 
effective  in  calendar  1970.  $1,050  in 
1971  and  $1,000  in  1972  and  thereafter. 
This  new  low  income  allowance  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  personal  exemptions  The 
modest  decrease  m  the  low  income  al- 
lowance in  1971  and  1972  is  timed  to 
coincide  with  the  increases  in  the  per- 
sonal exemption  levels  scheduled  to  take 
effect  m  those  years.  The  net  result  Is 
to  produce  a  stable  and  adequate  level 
of  combined  exemption  and  low  income 
allowance     Because    of    budt{etar>-    rea- 


sons the  low  income  allowance  is  reduced 
111  1970  and  1971  where  taxpayers  in- 
comes exceed  specified  ix)verty  levels. 
However,  in  1972  and  later  years  the  low- 
income  allowance  is  available  without 
any  reduction  regardless  of  the  si/e  of 
the  taxpayers  income  This  provision 
when  fully  effective  will  give  over  S2 
billion  of  relief  and  will  completely  ex- 
empt from  tax  many  millions  of  tax- 
payers at  or  near  poverty  levels. 

I  wish — and  I  think  every  Member  of 
this  House  joins  me  m  this — that  it 
would  have  been  poss.ble  in  this  bill  to 
provide  substantial  reductions  in  tax 
rates  as  well  as  to  grant  an  increase  in 
exemptions.  The  traditional  ob.iective  of 
tax  reform  is  to  broaden  the  tax  base  an:l 
thereby  to  make  it  possible  to  lower  rax 
rates  by  spreading  the  lax  burden  over 
a  larger  tax  base  I  believe  that  this  is  an 
important  objective  of  tax  rctorin  and  I 
think  we  .-.hould  keep  this  ob.icct!ve  firmly 
in  mind  for  th.e  future  as  a  high  priority 
item  whenever  the  fiscal  and  economic 
situation  make  further  tax  reform  fea- 
sible. However,  as  we  all  know,  rate  re- 
ductions and  exemption  increases  share 
the  distinction  of  being  \cr\  costly  As  ;i 
result,  in  the  present  bill  we  hav-?  been 
forced  to  make  a  liard  choice — a  c'lO'ce 
between  these  twi  lo.ms  of  ^  ix  leij  v- 
tion.  particularly  in  view  of  the  present 
budgetary  and  ecotiomc  siuation  As  I 
have  indicated,  the  original  House  bill 
provided  for  substantial  cuts  in  tax  rates. 
But  in  view  of  the  desire  ol  the  Congress 
to  raise  the  e.xempnon  level  subsi'^n- 
tially — a  desire  which  is  fully  recognized 
in  this  bill — it  jast  is  not  possible  to  pro- 
vide substantial  tax  rate  cuts.  too.  How- 
ever, the  bill  before  us  does  make  an  im- 
portant start  in  the  direction  of  rate  re- 
ductions, which  has  the  virtue  in  the 
present  situation,  of  involving  relatively 
little  loss  in  revenue. 

Under  present  law,  the  marginal  tax 
rates  applicable  to  all  taxpayers  includ- 
ing ihose  with  earned  income  ^o  as  high 
as  7.1  percent.  Under  the  bill,  no  individ- 
ual A  ill  be  required  to  pay  a  marginal 
rate  m  excess  of  50  percent  on  his  earned 
income  To  prevent  individuals  with  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  tax  preferences  from 
den. .n.;  undue  benefits  from  the  rate 
limitation  far  earned  income,  however, 
th.e  benefits  of  this  limit  are  reduced 
v.heiv  such  individuals  have  over  S30.000 
of  tax  preferences. 

This  rate  limitation  for  earned  income 
has  importance  far  beyond  its  modest 
cost  ''he  tax  reform  or  loophole  closing 
proMsions  of  this  bill  will  substantially 
increase  the  tax  Iiab;lities  of  many  hiuh 
income  people.  Insofar  as  this  means 
that  a  man  is  now  required  to  pay  tax 
on  a  preference  which  should  have  been 
taxed  in  the  first  place,  the  result  is  fair. 

Hov.  ever,  I  think  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  the  word  "fair  "  The  50-percent 
lima  on  the  marginal  tax  rate  on  earned 
income  will  help  to  some  modest  dearee 
to  provide  significant  relief  to  those  who 
have  large  incomes  as  a  result  of  their 
personal  efforts 

The  marginal  rate  limitation  for 
earned  income  also  has  the  advantage  of 
recognizing  the  importance  of  providing 
adequate  work  incentives  These  incen- 
tives   are    frequently    impaired    under 


present  excessively  high  marginal  tax 
rates  which  merely  have  the  result  ul 
discouraging  prolessional  people  and 
other  earned  income  individuals  from 
putting  forth  their  full  and  best  efforts 

In  addition,  the  rale  limitation  i.r 
earned  income  work>  iiand  in  hand  w:tli 
the  tax  reform  or  looi^hole  closing  meas- 
ures of  till'  pending  bill.  Tax  preferemes 
give  rise  to  i)roblems  not  only  because 
they  result  in  re\'Mvie  losses  but  al.so  b<- 
cause  they  divert  the  attention  of  jjiotc-- 
sional  individuals  and  other  individiiaN 
with  substantial  amounts  of  earned  in- 
come from  their  occupations  to  tax  con- 
siderations This  provision  in  effect  tells 
a  man  that  If  he  sticks  to  his  knitting 
and  cancemrates  his  at  tent  inn  on  !ns 
profession,  the  Government  will  not  take 
.in  undue  poirinn  of  tlie  amounts  th:it 
lie  ei.ns  througli  his  own  efforts.  Tins 
should  encourage  him  not  to  hunt  for 
l.-ix  shelters.  It  will,  fjr  example,  make 
it  le-.s  attractive  for  individuals  to  con- 
vert earned  income  to  capital  gains  bv 
reducine  the  gap  between  the  taxes  ap- 
plirable  to  capital  lains  and  earned  lu- 
ctn.e 

The  conference  bill  provides  for  a  siu'- 
nificant  increase  in  the  standard  deduc- 
tion which  is  now  limited  to  10  percent 
of  adju>ted  gross  income  or  SI. 000. 
whichever  is  less.  The  Senate  bill  would 
have  retained  these  limits  on  the  stand- 
ard deduction.  However,  the  conference 
adopted  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Hou.^e 
provision  to  liberalize  the  standard  &■■- 
duction 

As  a  result,  the  pending  bill  i)rovides 
for  eradually  mcreasint;  the  stand.ad  d  •- 
duction  until  it  reaciies  a  level  of  15  pei - 
cent  of  adjusted  gross  income,  with  a 
ceiling  of  52,000  by  1973.  This  inc.ease  in 
the  standard  deduction  will  provide  \eiy 
sub.-tantial  simplification  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  lax  returns  by  inducing  larne 
numbers  of  taxpayers  to  take  the  stand- 
ard deduction  instead  of  itemizing  their 
deductions.  The  change  will  jirovide 
about  SI  6  billion  of  relief  annually  t' 
abjut  34  million  returns  and  will  result 
in  takin-t  about  5  million  taxpayers  utT 
the  tax  rolls. 

Single  people  will  also  receive  .substan- 
tial tax  relief  under  the  conference  bill. 
Since  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948,  single 
people  have  been  required  to  pay  rela- 
tively heavy  tax  biu-dcns  compared  with 
married  couples.  Tlie  extension  of  head- 
or-household  treatment  to  certain  cate- 
gories of  single  people  has  granted  .some 
relief,  but  most  single  people  still  bear 
unduly  heavy  tax  burdens.  Botii  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  urant  single  peo- 
ple sub.>tantial  tax  relief.  The  conferees 
adopted  tiie  Senate  approach  which  ten- 
eraily  provides  that  single  iieople  will  not 
pay  more  than  120  peicent  of  the  tax  lia- 
bilities of  married  oouples  at  comparable 
income  levels 

If  I  may  make  myself  clear,  under  the 
House  bill  we  would  have  made  the  tax 
relief  available  only  to  single  people  un- 
der 35  and  to  widows  and  widowers  re- 
gardless of  age.  But  in  conference  we  ac- 
cepted the  Senate's  provision  which  says 
that  the  single  Individual,  regardless  of 
his  age  shall  not  pay  more  than  120  per- 
cent of  what  the  married  couple  pays 
under  the  split  income  provision. 
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So  much  for  the  tax  relief  provisions. 
I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  tax  re- 
form features  of  the  bill.  As  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  ihoufh  the  tax  relief 
provisions  of  the  bill  have  attracted 
greater  attention,  I  think  that  in  the  long 
run  the  tax  reform  aspects  will  be  the 
more  significant.  I  know  that  everyone  is 
not  going  to  agree  with  each  and  every 
tax  reform  pro\ision  in  the  bill.  Cer- 
tainly, we  cannot  expect  the  man  whose 
!)references  are  eliminated  to  be  enthusi- 
astic about  the  tax  reform  bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  would  go  even  further 
than  we  have  gone  in  the  present  bill  in 
reducing  tax  preferences.  I.  myself,  did 
not  get  everything  that  I  wanted  in  this 
bill  m  the  way  of  tax  reform.  Nonethe- 
less. I  think  we  should  all  be  able  to  agree 
tliat  this  bill  represents  a  substantial  and 
I  (.inpiehen.vive  step  forward  toward  a 
Mirer  tax  .system — and  a  step  which  is 
particularly  needed  to  dispel  the  wide- 
:^pread  and  pervasive  feeling  that  our 
lax  system  is  now  not  as  fair  as  it  should 
be. 

The  House  conferees  have  generally 
been  successful  in  getting  conference 
agreement  on  lestoration  of  a  number  of 
rax  reforms  which  were  in  the  initial 
House  bill  but  which  were  made  some- 
what less  effective  in  the  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate. 

Let  me  give  you  a  lew  examples  of  this. 
Under  the  initial  House  bill,  private 
loundations  were  to  be  subject  to  a  7'.;- 
i)>/rcent  tax  on  investment  income.  The 
Senate  bill  reduced  this  tax  to  one-tenth 
(if  1  percent  of  the  value  of  assets, 
which  roughly  is  equivalent  to  a  2  per- 
cent tax  on  m  ome.  Tlie  conference  re- 
stored the  tax  to  4  percent  of  investment 
income.  Similarl.v,  the  conference  report 
-tren'^thens  the  rules  relating  to  the  di- 
vestiture of  stock  by  foundations  which 
v.ere  not  as  strict  in  the  Senate  bill  as 
in  the  initial  House  bill. 

Another  indication  of  the  desire  of  the 
conferees  to  i^rovide  adequate  guideposts 
lor  foundations  concerns  the  payout 
I  ules.  The  Senate  required  private  foim- 
fiations  to  pay  out  6  i^ercent  of  their  as- 
>ets  for  charitable  purposes,  and  that 
is  the  provision  which  the  conferees  ac- 
cepted. 

Similarly,  the  conference  report  basi- 
(  ally  accept*  the  House  provisions  limit- 
ing deductions  for  charitable  gifts  of 
appreciated  property.  Under  these  pro- 
visions, charitable  deductions  for  gifts 
of  appreciated  property  were  limited  to 
30  percent  of  income  even  though  deduc- 
tions for  charitable  contributions  gen- 
erally were  allowed  to  reach  50  percent 
of  income.  Moreover,  for  purposes  of  the 
30-peicent  limit,  the  entire  value  of  the 
appreciated  property,  including  basis, 
was  taken  into  consideration.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  relaxed  this  rule  by  subjecting  to 
the  30-percent  limit  only  that  part  of  a 
ift  which  represented  the  appreciation 
;n  value,  while  the  portion  representing 
oasis  could  be  deducted  under  the  50  per- 
cent limit.  Under  the  conference  report, 
the  House  version  was  accepted.  As  a  re- 
sult, under  the  conference  bill  gifts  of 
appreciated  property  can  be  deducted 
under  the  50-percent  limit  only  if  the 
donor  elects  to  accoimt  for  the  apprecia- 
tion for  tax  purposes. 


Still  another  instance  in  which  the 
House  conferees  were  able  to  restore  the 
initial  House  provision  concerns  the  lim- 
itation on  the  deduction  of  interest.  This 
involves  a  most  important  limitation 
since  the  undue  use  of  interest  deductions'- 
by  taxpayers  constituted  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reason  why  154  individuals  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  in  excess  of 
$200,000  were  able  to  avoid  payment  of 
all  income  taxes,  in  1966.  In  general, 
this  tax  reduction  device  consists  of  de- 
ducting interest  paid  on  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  appreciating  invest- 
ment assets  held  for  caiiital  gains  pur- 
ix>ses.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  pro- 
vision to  limit  interest  deductions  in 
such  cases.  However,  the  House  con- 
ferees were  able  to  reach  agreement  in 
conference  to  restore  the  House  !)ro vision 
to  hmit  deductions  for  investment  inter- 
est to  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  net 
investment  income  plus  the  amount  of 
his  long-term  capital  gains  and  $25,000. 

The  House  conferees  have  not  blindly 
insisted  on  the  House  provisions,  when  it 
was  clear  that  the  Senate  provision  was 
preferable.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  House  provisions  for  a  limit  on  tax 
preferences  and  allocation  of  deductions, 
which  together  were  intended  to  impose 
a  minimum  tax  liability  on  those  with 
preference  income  as  a  sort  of  second 
line  of  defense  against  escape  of  tax  on 
preference  income  after  the  particular 
preferences  were  limited  by  specific  pro- 
visions. After  these  provisions  were 
adopted,  it  became  apparent  that  thoueh 
their  purpose  was  commendable,  they 
were  unduly  complex  and  could  not  be 
13ut  into  effect  without  causing  \ery  con- 
siderable hardship  in  terms  of  adminis- 
trative work  for  taxpayers.  The  Senate 
provision  for  a  minimum  tax  achieves 
basically  the  same  objective  as  the  House 
provisions  in  a  much  simpler  and  more 
effective  manner. 

Basically,  the  Senate  approach  im- 
poses a  10-percent  tax  on  selected  tax 
preference  items  after  reduction  by  a 
specific  exemption  of  $30,000  and  the  in- 
come tax  paid  by  the  taxpayer.  Unlike 
the  House  provision  which  applied  only 
to  individuals,  the  Senate  provision  has 
the  advantage  of  applying  to  both  in- 
dividuals and  corporations.  In  addition, 
it  raises  more  revenue  than  the  House 
provision.  Accordingly,  the  House  con- 
ferees accepted  most  of  the  Senate  pro- 
vision which  is  incorporated  in  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

In  the  area  of  corporate  mergers  the 
House  conferees  stood  firm  on  a  House 
provision  to  disallow  interest  deductions 
where  the  ratio  of  debt  to  equity  of  an 
acquiring  corporation  is  2  to  1  instead  of 
4  to  1  as  under  the  Senate  bill.  Similar- 
ly, we  were  able  to  secure  agreement  to 
disallow  such  interest  unless  the  annual 
interest  expense  on  such  indebtedness  is 
covered  at  least  three  times  instead  of 
two  times  as  under  the  Senate  bill.  How- 
ever, we  have  had  to  acknowledge  the 
logic  of  allowing  depreciation  allowances 
to  be  treated  like  earnings  for  purposes 
of  this  earnings — interest  expense  test, 
inasmuch  as  depreciation  allowances  can 
be  used,  if  need  be,  to  meet  interest 
expenses. 

The  Senate  retained  the  House  provi- 


sion on  the  taxation  of  stock  dividends. 
Transitional  rules  are  available  under 
limited  conditions  but  a  corporation  will 
not  lose  the  benefit  of  the.se  rules  if  it  is- 
sues any  type  of  stock  under  a  conver- 
.sion  right  contained  m  other  stock  which 
it  was  permitted  to  issue  under  these 
rules. 

The  Senate  deleted  the  House  pro- 
visions designed  to  eliminate  abuses  in 
the  foreign  tax  credit.  The  House  con- 
ferees succeeded  in  .securing  agreement 
in  restoring  one  of  these  provisions.  As 
a  result,  the  pending  bill  provides  a  sep- 
arate foreign  tax  credit  limitation  for 
foreign  mineral  income  so  that  excess 
credits  from  this  .source  cannot  be  used 
to  reduce  U.S.  tax  on  other  foreign 
income.  However,  we  were  not  able  to 
secure  agreement  to  restore  the  House 
provision  specifying  that  a  taxpayer  who 
uses  the  per  country  limitation  and  who 
reduces  his  U.S.  tax  on  U..S.  income  by 
reason  of  the  loss  from  a  foreign  country 
is  to  have  the  resulting  tax  benefit  re- 
captured when  income  is  subsequently 
derived  from  the  foreign  country  in- 
volved. I  regret  the  fact  that  this  recap- 
ture iirovision  is  not  included  in  the 
pending  bill.  I  think  that  this  is  a  worth- 
while reform  which  should  be  consid- 
ered in  any  future  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion. 

The  House  bill  reduced  sub.^tantially 
the  permissible  deductions  for  the  ad- 
ditions to  bad  debt  re.-ervcs  of  financial 
institutions  which  were  alto?cther  ex- 
cessive and  resulted  in  unduly  reducing 
ihe  tax  liabilities  of  these  institutions. 
While  the  Senate  bill  also  reduced  such 
deductions,  we  on  the  House  side  did  not 
belie\e  that  the  Senate  provisions  were 
as  effective  as  the  House  i}rovisions.  In 
conference  we  were  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment to  restore  much,  but  not  all.  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  House  provision.  Un- 
der the  i>ending  bill,  commercial  banks 
are  generally  permitted  to  deduct  addi- 
tions to  bad  debt  reserves  at  1.8  percent 
of  outstanding  eligible  loans  for  6  vears 
instead  of  the  2.4  percent  level  per- 
mitted by  present  law. 

The  1.8  percent  figure  corresponds  to 
the  level  of  reserves  permitted  under  the 
Senate  bill.  However,  the  deductions  of 
commercial  banks  for  this  purpose  are 
reduced  gradually  until  after  18  years, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  deduct  only 
those  bad  debt  expenses  which  are  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  their  actual 
experience. 

If  a  bank's  reserve  at  the  end  of  its 
taxable  year  is  less  than  the  appropriate 
permissible  percentage,  the  reser\'e  can 
be  increased  to  this  i^ercentage  as  set 
forth  in  the  act.  For  this  purpose  the 
pertinent  percentage  will  also  apply  to 
any  increase  in  eligible  loans  during  the 
taxable  year.  Actual  bad  debt  losses 
charged  against  the  bad  debt  reserve 
during  the  year  can,  of  course,  be 
restored. 

In  addition,  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions and  mutual  savings  banks  will  gen- 
erally be  permitted  to  deduct  as  additions 
to  bad  debt  reserves  40  percent  of  taxable 
income — half-way  between  the  50  per- 
cent of  taxable  income  figure  permitted 
under  the  Senate  bill  and  the  30  percent 
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of  taxable  Income  figure  under  the  House 
bill. 

In  the  natural  resource  area,  the  over- 
rlduiK  ussue  is  the  percentage  depletion 
rate  for  oil  and  Kas  v.-hich  now  is  27  4 
percent  of  Kro.^  Income  The  House  pro- 
vision reduces  percentage  depletion  rate 
to  20  percent  while  the  Senate  set  this 
rate  at  23  percent  The  conferees  agreed 
to  a  percentage  depletion  rate  of  22  per- 
cent for  oil  and  gas 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  Seriate  pro- 
vision permitting  percentage  depletion  on 
minerals  taken  from  saline  perennial 
lakes— but.  of  course,  do  not  Intend  that 
any  inference  as  to  present  law  be  dra»n 
from  this  action. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  however,  that 
under  the  pending  bill  the  income  from 
oU  and  gas  wells  will  t>e  subjected  to  in- 
creased taxes  not  only  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction  in  the  percentage  depletion 
rate,  but  also  as  a  result  of  the  minimum 
tax  which  I  have  described  above  This 
Is  because  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ances In  exce.ss  of  the  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty is  included  as  a  tax  preference  un- 
d,er  th"e_  minimum  tax  I  would  tilso  like 
to  point  out  that  in  addition  to  reducing 
the  percentage  depletion  rate  on  oil  and 
gas.  the  pending  bill  provides  for  at  least 
some  reductions  in  the  percentage  de- 
pletion rates  of  a  large  number  of  other 
minerals  The  Senate  bill  did  not  provide 
for  such  reductions. 

The  conference  bill  retains  the  present 
6-month  holding  period  for  long-term 
capital  gains  It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  the 
logic  of  such  a  holding  period  which  ac- 
cords treatment  akin  to  averaging  for 
assets  held  for  less  than  1  year  However, 
the  Senate  bill  deleted  the  House  provi- 
sion to  extend  the  holding  period  to  1 
year  and  the  Senate  conferees  ins'.sted  on 
the  same  treatment  However,  the  Housi- 
conferees  were  able  to  .secure  agreement 
on  eliminating  the  25  percent  alternative 
rate  for  all  gains  In  excess  of  the  first 
$50,000  of  gain  This  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward the  original  House  provision 

The  pending  bill  achieves  very  real  tax 
reform  by  eliminating  the  w:dely  preva- 
lent abuses  resulting  from  unduly  large 
depreciation  allowances.  In  general,  un- 
der both  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  de- 
preciation allowances  are  reduced  sub- 
stantially for  all  property  except  new 
residential  housing  which,  because  of  the 
need  for  additional  dwellings,  continues 
to  be  eligible  for  the  double  declining 
balance  method  at  200  percent  of 
straight  line  depreciation  as  well  as  for 
the  sum  of  the  digits  method. 

However:  the  Senate  bill  would  have 
accorded  used  housing  150  percent  of 
the  straight  line  method  in  .some  cases 
The  conference  report  reduced  this  al- 
lowance for  used  residential  housing  t.) 
125  percent  jf  the  straight  line  method 
where  such  property  has  a  useful  life  of 
more  than  20  years 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  im- 
poses stricter  recapture  rules  than  would 
be  required  by  the  Senate  bill.  These  re- 
capture rules  are  essential  in  order  to 
Insure  that  gains  on  the  sale  of  p.-operty 
which  are  attributable  to  accelerated  de- 
preciation allowances  taken  previously 
are  taxed  as  ordinary  income  rather 
than  as  capital  gam. 


A  House  provision  granting  State  and 
local  governments  a  sub.sldy  if  they  vol- 
untanly  agree  to  i.ssue  taxable  bonds 
was  deleted  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  insisted  on  Uus  deletion.  I 
regret  that  the  pending  bill  does  not  in- 
clude this  subsidy  provision  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  a  useful  device  which  would 
provide  considerable  opportunity  for  a 
State  and  local  government  to  expand 
the  markets  for  their  .secunties  without 
involving  additional  cost  to  them.  How- 
ever, in  vifw  of  the  pre.^rnt  ciiaotlc  state 
of  the  market  for  State  and  local  bonds 
and  tlie  present  psychology  of  investors, 
apparently  any  change  in  the  area  of 
State  and  local  government  was  frowned 
upon  even  where  the  change  tiles  to 
help  State  and  local  governments  as  was 
tr.e  case  of  the  subsidy  provision  Ac- 
cordingly, we  had  no  choice  but  to  agree 
t<3  the  deletion  of  tnis  provision. 

Finally  under  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bilLs.  the  investment  credit  is 
generally  repealed  for  property  con- 
structed on  or  after  April  19.  1969.  un- 
less a  binding  contract  for  such  con- 
struction was  entered  mlo  before  this 
date  The  Senate  added  a  number  of 
amendments  providing  for  continuing 
the  investment  credit  in  certain  speci- 
fied situations  However,  for  the  most 
part  these  were  eliminated  in  conference 
unless  It  was  clear  that  they  had  sub- 
stantial merit  For  example,  the  con- 
ference eliminated  Senate  amendments 
to  continue  the  mvestment  credit  for  the 
first  $20,000  of  investment  in  eligible 
;yroperty,  and  for  investment  m  depressed 
areas.  The  House  conferees  Insisted  on 
elimination  of  these  exemptions  be- 
cause they  would  have  been  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  repeal  of 
the  credit  and  would  have  involved  an 
annual  loss  of  $790  million  which  woiild 
clearly  be  mappropriate  in  Uie  present 
budgetary  situation. 

So  much  for  the  details  of  the  bill.  In 
closmg  I  would  like  to  emphasize  again 
that  I  am  well  aware  this  bill  is  not  per- 
fect in  many  respecLs.  I  don't  thu.k  that 
anyone  can  be  expected  to  agree  with 
every  smgle  provision  m  the  legislation. 
As  I  have  indicated,  I  too  have  some  res- 
ei-vations  on  some  of  the  provisions  and 
if  I  could  write  the  bill  myself,  a  num- 
ber of  the  provisions  would  be  changed 
substantially.  But  I  think  tliat  we  should 
all  keep  in  mind  tlie  fact  that  this  is 
inevitable  with  a  bill  of  this  magnitude. 
What  is  important  in  judging  the  bill  is 
that  It  IS  a  good  bill — that  its  adoption 
will  improve  the  tax  system  and  will 
make  our  tax  system  a  fairer  system. 
In  other  words,  the  main  quastion  is. 
does  this  bill,  on  balance,  improve  the 
tax  system'  I  think  that  the  answer 
to  this  is  unquestionably,  yes.  The  tax- 
payers are  looking  to  us  for  tax  reform 
and  for  tax  relief.  This  bill  provides  this 
relief  and  reform. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Ml  VANIK  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  inquire  what  action  tlie  conferees  took 
on  tilt  provisions  of  the  law  which  per- 
mits a  taxpayer  to  deduct  interest  on  the 
late  payments  of  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government. 
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Mr  MILI£  I  Uilnk  I  understand  wi.at 
the  gentleman  means.  Is  that  tlie  situ.t- 
tion.  for  example,  where  an  individual 
nies  his  income  tax  which  shows  he  o\v.  .s 
$5,000,  and  he  has  not  transmitted 
payment '' 

Ml  VANIK.  And  he  pays  the  Govern- 
ment 6  percent  Interest  on  his  mon*  •,, 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  to  jjay 
8  or  9  percent  on. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  have  corrected  tii„t 
In  addition  to  the  continued  requirenin.t 
of  paying  the  6-percent  interest  that  ..> 
presently  in  the  law,  which,  of  course,  ;s 
deductible  once  it  is  paid,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision that  says  for  each  month  this  tax- 
payer IS  delinquent  in  paying  the  tax  e 
says  he  owes,  there  is  a  one-half  of  1  i)t :  - 
cent  interest  charged  for  each  month  ;ie 
waits.  If  he  waits  a  whole  year,  it  ;  f, 
I)ercent.  This  6  percent  is  not  deductible 
from  the  Income  tax  as  interest. 

So  in  the  case  of  a  50-percent  tax- 
payer, he  Is  out  of  pocket  about  9  per- 
cent. He  sets  3  percent  on  the  flr.'-t  o 
percent  as  a  deduction,  but  he  pavs  tii,. 
remaining  total  6  percent,  which  ma^t 
come  out  of  his  income  after  tax  .-x.s  ,i 
result  he  will  be  paying  9  percent  .i.s 
the  privilege  of  delaying  his  payment  o 
the  Government,  which  is  rather  a  hea^-. 
charge,  and  I  think  that  is  a  great 
improvement. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  my  question  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site from  that  a.sked  by  the  gentlen.an 
from  Ohio 

When  people  want  to  help  their  own 
communities  by  paying  their  local  taxes 
ahead  of  time  because  of  the  local  stri::- 
gency  on  tax  money,  is  that  a  dedin  - 
tion?  For  example,  in  1969  if  an  indi- 
vidual wants  to  pay  his  local  communirv 
taxes  for  1970  in  1969,  is  there  any  w.i: 
that  can  be  worked  out  as  an  adjustment 
in  the  1969  tax? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  he  is  not  permitted  to 
deduct  those  taxes  until  1970. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want 
to  know  whether  under  tills  bill  that  a  i;i 
be 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  not  affected  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  it 
be  in  1970,  if  one  pays  his  local  taxe< 
ahead  of  time? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  that  is  not  affected  i:i 
this  bill.  We  leave  those  provisions  of  tt.i> 
law  as  they  are.  He  does  not  get  a  de- 
duction until  the  taxes  are  due. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genteman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  First,  I  want  to  compL- 
ment  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
his  usual  workmanlike  job  in  explamiii-; 
a  very  complex  bill. 

In  order  to  ask  this  question  I  shail 
have  to  give  a  hypothetical  case. 

I  understand  a  provision  inserted  in 
the  oUl  by  the  Senate  would  have  mat.e 
the  following  a  taxable  transaction: 

Corporation  A  decides  to  divide  its  as- 
sets equally  between  newly  formed  corpo- 
rations B  and  C.  taking  the  capital  stock 
of  corporations  B  and  C.  as  payment. 
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The  stock  of  corporation  B  would  then 
be  spun  off  to  one  group  of  corporation 
A  stockholders,  the  stock  in  corporation 
B  contemporaneously  being  spun  off  to 
the  other  group  of  corporation  A  stock- 
holders. The  end  result  would  leave  the 
;>tockholders  of  corporation  A  with  stock 
n  the  corporations  B  and/ or  C  with  sub- 
.-tantlally  the  same  book  value  as  the 
original  holdings  in  corporation  A 
possessed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  amend- 
ments made  in  conference  would  leave 
.-uch  a  transaction  In  the  same  position 
as  it  occupies  under  the  present  law.  Is 
this  conect? 

Mr   MILLS.  Tlie  gentleman  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
Yielded  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
\  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  shares  my  concern, 
l)ecaiise  we  have  been  over  this  many 
limes  in  the  past,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
increase  in  social  security  on  those  vet- 
erans who  receive  nonservice,  totally  per- 
fiianent  injuries.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man will  explain  any  understanding  he 
lias  alonj  the  line,  so  that  we  who  want 
to  support  this  tax  bill  will  know  these 
lomier  members  of  the  armed  services 
.ue  protected. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  understanding 
from  talking  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee — and  I  do 
not  see  him  on  the  floor  now — that  it 
■Aould  be  his  intention  to  have  his  com- 
mittee report  legislation  sometime  in  the 
coming  year  that  would  discoimt  that 
portion  of  social  security  which  would  be 
required  to  be  discounted  in  order  to 
avoid  the  income  level  rising  in  the  hands 
of  the  veteran  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
))ension  would  be  reduced:  just  as  we  did 
;n  1967.  The  gentleman  wiU  remember 
that  his  committee  reported  such  legisla- 
tion after  we  passed  the  social  seciuity 
bill. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  this  is  not 
a  matter  that  has  to  be  passed  right  now 
or  in  the  immediate  future,  because  we 
are  talking  about  income  that  the  vet- 
eran may  have  in  the  year  1970  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not 
!ie  is  eligible  to  a  pension  in  the  following 
.-.ear. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
:ias  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  agree  that  the  report  on  that 
income  would  have  to  be  made  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding it  would  affect  what  the  vet- 
eran would  get  in  1971  rather  than  1970. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 


on  Veterans'  Affairs  I  am  glad  to  say  it 
is  my  imderstanding  that  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  MU.LS),  has  correctly  stated  the 
intentions  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  appreciate  that  aflBrma- 
tion. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman,  of  course, 
for  his  outstanding  work  on  this  bill.  I 
should  like  to  ask  about  section  433.  I 
believe  it  is,  where  in  the  House  version 
there  wbs  some  reference  to  the  small 
bankers.  The  case  I  have  in  mind  is  of 
a  small  banker. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Is  the  gentleman  referring 
to  the  provision  of  the  House  bill  that 
converted  the  gain  on  a  bond  to  ordinary 
Income? 

Mr.  DORN.  Capital  gains  on  mimicl- 
pal  bonds,  and  the  change  of  the  rules 
in  the  middle  of  the  ball  game. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  House  bill  was  too 
harsh  in  that  respect. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MTTJ.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

In  one  sense  we  were  levying  a  tax  in- 
crease on  the  holders  of  these  assets, 
retroactively.  A  bank  might  have  bought 
a  municipal  bond,  let  us  say,  in  1961, 
which  might  have  had  a  20-year  ma- 
turity. We  made  this  change  effective  in 
July  of  1969.  Certainly  there  were  8  or 
9  years  of  appreciation  in  value  in  the 
past  to  which  we  were  denying  the  25 
percent  rate,  and  saying,  "You  have  to 
be  now  taxed  at  the  ordinary  income 
rate." 

What  we  have  done  is  to  pick  the 
day  July  11  as  the  point  of  departure. 
Any  assets  that  were  owned  by  one  of 
these  institutions  on  that  date  would 
have  the  appreciation  attributable  to 
the  time  prior  to  July  12  continue  to  re- 
sult in  capital  gain  no  matter  when 
realized.  The  portion  of  the  gain  attrib- 
utable to  the  period  after  July  12  will 
be  treated  as  ordinary  income.  The  por- 
tions of  the  gains  attributable  to  these 
two  periods  will  be  determined  on  a 
pn  rata  basis — the  portions  of  the  period 
the  bond  is  held  which  is  before  and 
after  July  11. 

The  reason  why  we  make  this  change, 
I  think  the  gentleman  realizes,  is  we 
presently  allow  banks — and  only  banks, 
no  individual  or  other  corporation — the 
privilege  of  deducting  against  their  or- 
dinary income  the  losses  that  they  incui 
with  respect  to  bonds  they  held,  whether 
they  are  State,  local.  Federal,  or  corpo- 
rate bonds.  So  if  they  have  the  privilege 
of  writing  off  losses  as  ordinary  losses, 
is  it  not  fair  that  any  gain  they  have  be 
treated  as  ordinary  income?  But  cer- 
tainly it  would  not  be  fair  to  treat  them 
that  way  with  respect  to  gains  on  hold- 
ings attributable  to  the  past. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 


I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  a  very  comprehen- 
sive statement. 

I  have  a  brief  question  about  charita- 
ble contributions  of  tangible  personal 
property,  because  I  understand  the  lan- 
guage on  page  294  to  be  that  tangible 
personal  property  may  be  given — for  ex- 
ample, an  art  object  may  be  given  to  a 
museum — without  the  imposition  of  a 
capital  gains  tax. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  But  I  am  not 
sure  whether  or  not  the  language  means 
the  property  is  related  to  the  tax-exempt 
property  of  the  donee.  Supposing  an 
art  object  were  given  to  a  university. 
Would  that  require  a  tax  on  the 
appreciation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  if  the  imiversity  used 
it  in  accordance  with  some  educational 
program  of  the  university,  in  an  art  ap- 
preciation course  or  something  of  that 
type. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Suppose  it 
were  to  be  sold  by  the  university  or  an 
object  of  art  were  given  to  a  hospital,  for 
example,  in  order  to  have  that  object 
sold  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  or  the 
money  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty that  is  the  determining  factor.  If 
it  was  contemplated  that  the  property 
would  be  sold,  rather  than  used  for  the 
organization's  exempt  purposes,  then  the 
appreciation  must  be  taken  into  account 
for  tax  purposes  by  the  donor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

What  we  are  trjdng  to  say  is  that  we 
will  allow  you  to  give  this  appreciated 
property  and  take  today's  market  value 
as  a  charitable  deduction  without  any 
tax  consequences  to  you  whatsoever  If 
you  give  it  to  a  charitable  organization 
that  normally  would  use  the  property 
for  its  exempt  purpose.  Now,  a  clear  case 
is  a  gift  of  a  picture  or  work  of  sculpture, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  to  a  museum. 
The  question  does  arise  with  respect  to  a 
college  or  university  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  using  this  for  their  exempt 
purpose,  whether  it  is  used  in  their 
teaching.  Of  course,  the  college  could 
have  a  course  in  art,  and  if  the  gift  were 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose  it  would 
probably  qualify  as  such  a  gift. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If.  for  in- 
stance, an  object  were  given  to  a  hos- 
pital and  the  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  donor  and  hospital  was  to  sell  the 
object,  would  that  require  a  tax  on  the 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  appreciation  would 
be  taken  into  account  for  tax  purposes 
in  that  case,  because  of  the  requirement 
that  the  property  be  given  where  it  is 
really  used  for  the  exempt  purpose  of 
the  organization. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  done  on  the  ai^reci- 
ated  value.  You  would  have  to  deduct  it 
so  it  would  relate  to  its  value. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  modification  made  by 
the  Senate,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
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conference,  provides  that  the  apprecia- 
tion IS  taken  into  account  by  reducing 
the  charitable  contribution  by  one-half 
the  appreciation,  if  the  property  involved 
is  a  capital  asset. 

Mr.  BYRNEo  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
true 

Mr  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr  MILLS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr  HARSHA  Thi.s  is  m  reference  to 
lasses.  Capital  gains  or  capital  lasses  on 
stock  trans^actions.  As  I  understand  it. 
under  the  present  law  vou  can  deduct 
total  los.ses  from  ordinar>'  income  at  the 
rate  of  S2.000  per  year 

Mr  MILLS  An  individual  can  deduct 
$1,000  a  year  against  ordinary  income 
and  carry  over  the  remainder  to  subse- 
quent years  to  ofT.set  la'^ses  in  those 
years  or  to  the  extent  of  SI. 000  a  year  to 
offset  ordinary  income 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  .Arkan.sas  has 
again  expired 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speak.-r.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes 

M.'  "ttARSHA.  This  means  that  one 
would  have  to  incur  a  $2,000  loss  in  or- 
der to  j^et  credit  for  the  $1,000'.' 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  case  Since 
nearly  half  of  capital  gains  are  taken 
into  income  it  was  thought  that  when 
losses  a:e  offset  against  ordinary  income 
only  half  the  loss  should  be  allowed. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  i^en- 
tleman  will  yield  further,  he  could  do 
that  if  this  goes  into  effect?  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  it  goes  into  effect  next 
year  Am  I  right  about  that? 
Mr.  MILLS    Yes. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Assuming  he  would 
have  a  $5,000  loss  this  year  and  he  car- 
ried part  of  chat  over  into  next  year,  how 
does  that  affect  that  loss  which  has  in- 
curred previously? 

Mr  MILLS  Let  me  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  'Mr  Ullm.nni  to 
respond  to  'hat  question 

Mr  ULLMAN  The  new  provi.-ien 
would  not  reduce  a  carryover  from  1969 
by  one  half 

Mr  MILLS.  The  reduction  by  one  half 
applies  to  the  year*;  beginning  after  this 
year. 

Mr  HARSHA  In  other  words,  in  case 
of  a  carryover,  it  does  not  apply? 

Mr  MILLS  That  is  correct  I  wanted 
that  la  the  Record  because  I  thought 
that  was  right. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fri)ni  California. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  First.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Mills', 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr 
BYRNES'  and  the  conferees  for  reflecting 
great  credit  upon  themselves  and  upon 
the  Congress  witn  respect  to  this  lax  re- 
form measure. 

With  respect  to  .social  :.ecurity  pro- 
grams I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkan.sas  with  reference  to 
two  specific  aspectJ5  of  the  conference 
agreement 

First,  I  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment on  which  the  gentleman  and  I  have 
had   discussions   earlier   this   year   wit  a 


reference  to  disregarding  the  retroactive 
social  security  payments  for  those  who 
also  receive  public  a.ssis'ance  is  in  the 
bill.  Would  those  retroactive  payments  be 
required  to  be  disregarded  by  the  States? 
Tills  disregard  applies  not  only  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  but  also  to 
A5T)C  recipients 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Certainly. 
As  I  understand  the  .social  security  pro- 
visions, there  is  provided  a  15-percent 
increase  and  that  the  States  are  re- 
quired for  those  who  receive  the  .social 
security  incrca.se  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill.  It  IS  expected  and  required  of  the 
States  either  to  disregard  that  income 
or  provide  an  equivalent  increase  in 
grants  for  all  those  on  adult  public  as- 
sistance, of  $4  a  month? 

Mr.  MllXS.  The  State  must,  for 
payments  made  m  April  May,  and  June 
of  next  year,  disregard,  insofar  as  a  per- 
.son  '-letting  social  security  is  concerned 
not  less  than  S4  of  this  increase  in  de- 
termining his  grant  under  the  State 
programs  of  aid  for  the  aged,  blind  or 
disabled.  We  did  not  go  beyond  this  but 
suggested  that  the  States  increase  the 
paymenr.s  to  all  recipients  m  the  adult 
categories  by  S4.  However.  I  want  the 
Record  to  be  eminently  clear  that  there 
are  enough  savings  resulting  from  the 
15-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  to  enable  i)ra(ticallv  every 
state  to  raise  every  individual  it  has  on 
Us  rolls  in  those  three  adult  categories 
by  $4  a  month.  Tliere  is  enouijh  savings 
in  their  own  hands  and  most  States  will 
have  money  left  after  they  do  that.  If 
this  could  be  done  on  a  imiform  national 
basis  the  amount  of  net  increase  for 
these  recipients  could  actually  go  to 
$4  35. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Califomia  Mr. 
Speaker.  :f  the  distinguished  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  to  briefly  restate  what 
the  gentleman  has  stated  for  those  re- 
ceiving social  security  income,  the  States 
are  re<^iuired  to  see  that  those  persons 
are  permitted  to  retain  at  least  S4  of 
that  mcrease.  without  reduction  of  their 
public  assistance  grants' 

Mr  MILLS  In  other  words,  if  a  person 
i^ets  -'80  a  month  now.  part  of  which  is 
from  social  .security  that  person's  pay- 
ment mast  be  -upplemented  by  the  State 
so  that  he  will  have  a  combined  pay- 
ment counting  both  OASDI  and  public 
assistiince  of  .$84. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  As  I  un- 
derstand It.  and  as  has  been  stated  by  the 
chaii-man  on  previous  occasions,  it  is  the 
earnest  desire  and  expectation  of  the 
committee,  because  of  public  assistance 
saving's  generated  to  the  States  under 
this  bill,  that  the  States  will  raise  the 
u rants  $4  for  those  who  are  not  helped 
by  the  social  .security  disregard^ 

Mr.  MILLS  We  are  not  saying  they 
have  to  do  it.  but  I  will  be  the  most  dis- 
appointed individual  around  here  if  they 
do  not  and  when  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  welfare  programs  their 
actions  will  certainly  be  considered. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California  The  gen- 
tleman from  Arkan.sas  has  anticipated 
my  next  question.  I  am  very  i;rateful  for 
that  reassurance  as  there  are  literally 
over  1.1  million  aged,  crippled  and  blind 


who  are  helped  by  the  $4.00  disregaid 
and  when  that  question  comes  up  in  the 
committee  deliberations  next  year,  I  rely 
upon  the  chairtnan'.s  assurance  if  the 
States  do  not  provide  a:i  incrca.se  for 
tho.se  people  on  public  as.sistance  but  who 
do  not  receive  .social  security  that  that 
failure  to  act  will  be  taken  ivAo  con.-id- 
eration  when  you  review  the  public 
a.ssistance   program   next   year. 

Mr  MILLS.  The  gL^ntlem'an  from  Cali- 
fornia reads  my  mind 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  geii- 
tleman  from  Montana  'Mr  Melcher  ■ 
Mr.  MELCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  thaik 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  might  shv. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  distinguish-d 
chaii-man  uf  the  Committee  on  Ways  uiid 
Means  has  guen  a  very  lucid  jjicture  of 
the  bill,  but  I  do  not  recall  tiiat  the  t^en- 
tle.'iiaii  ha.s  nifnlioned  repeal  of  the  ii.- 
vestment  tax  credit 

Mr.  MILLS  I  did  not  Kcl  onUj  it  .:^ 
deeply  as  perliaps  I  should  ha\e.  There  is 
so  much  m  this  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  cover  in  detail,  but  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  is  repealed;  there  aic 
no  exceptions  to  it.  There  arc  some 
transitional  rules  we  put  in.  not  for  the 
benefit  of  any  individual  company  or  one 
individual  taxpayer,  but  as  a  result  i  i 
general  problems  i)iesented  to  the  coin- 
inittie.  By  and  lart'c  the  inve  tment 
credit  rules  are  the  same  as  the  Hou.>e- 
passod  jirovisions. 

Mr  MELCHER,  Then  the  Senate 
amendment  was  stricken? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  S20.000  exemption 
was  stricken,  as  well  as  the  amendment 
which  would  allow  you  to  locate  b"i^l- 
ne.sses  in  an  area  of  underemplovmcni  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Alaska  offered 
the  latter  amendment,  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  the  $20,000  exemption, 
but  they  are  both  out  of  the  conference 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Then  under  th.e  effec- 
tive dale  of  April  18.  the  typical  farmers 
and  small  busines.smen  could  \ery  well 
have  a  tax  increase  instead  of  securin.; 
tax  relief  for  this  calendar  year,  and 
also  tor  the  taxable  vear  1970? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  he  had  ■^rotten  the  bene- 
fit of  the  7-percent  provision  to  a  large 
extent,  and  did  not  have  a  lars^e  family 
of  children  to  which  the  $50  increase  in 
pei.sonal  exemptions  for  the  last  half  cf 
1970  would  apply  and  did  imt  benefit  from 
the  new  minimum  standard  deduction. 
then  that  miuht  well  occur,  but  this 
S20.000  exemption  involves  $720  million 
of  revenue  loss.  We  thought  that  we 
needed  that  amount  of  money  for  rev- 
enue iiurposes  at  this  particular  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  'gentleman  from  Arkan.sas  has 
a.eain  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
two  questions.  Would  the  gentleman 
Iileasc  explain  what  restrictions  were 
placed.  If  any.  in  the  operation  of 
foundations  in  the  public  field? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  ilie  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  there  is  a  t-reat  deal  in  the  report 
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on  this  sub.iect  and  to  try  to  answer  here 
would  take  considerable  time.  But  this 
was  the  very  first  thing  that  we  talked 
about  in  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  ran  of  the  House,  beginning  on 
page  278  ef  the  conference  report,  and  if 
{he  gentleman  will  notice,  he  will  see 
we  continue  on  with  this  subject  for 
several  pages  before  we  get  to  another 
subieet  matter.  In  fact,  we  go  over  to 
page  290  before  we  get  onto  a  new 
subiect  matter.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  that.  I  believe  that  explains  the 
situation  in  considerable  detail.  Basi- 
cally we  prohibit  self  dealing  between 
foundations  and  their  substantial  con- 
tributors, require  the  current  pay  out  of 
income,  require  the  disposition  of  stock 
Holdings  above  certain  levels,  prohibit 
investments  in  ways  which  jeopardize 
the  foundations  assets,  and  prohibit  the 
loundations  from  getting  into  certain 
types  of  activities,  such  as  trying  to  in- 
liuencc  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER. Tlie  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
'jcntleman  yiek:  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  I  will  yield  further 
to  the  Gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Ed  Kennedy  pointed  out 
;hat  there  were  a  large  number  of  special 
interest  provisions  put  in  the  Senate  bill 
for  individual  companies. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  we  took  out  virtually 
all  of  those  provi.sions  including  the  one 
That  he  referred  to  as  for  the  constituent 
in  Massachusetts.  Often,  however,  pro- 
visioiis  may  have  quite  wide  application 
even  ihouah  they  are  called  to  our  atten- 
tion by  one  i)erson.  Sometimes  these  are 
mistaken  as  .special  purpose  provisions. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  join 
my  other  colleagues  in  commending  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Mills,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Byrnes  and  the 
entire  committee  for  the  excellent  job 
they  have  done  on  the  tax  bill.  Undoubt- 
rdly  the  eentleman  from  Arkansas  re- 
'  alls  that  when  the  bill  was  considered 
-n  the  House  in  Aucust  we  had  a  colloquy 
on  the  closing  of  certain  tax  loopholes? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  I  do  recall  that. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  And  on  the  revenue 
from  advertising,  I  wondered  if  there 
i'.ad  been  any  change  in  the  House  ver- 
.ion  in  any  way. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
I  he  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  let  me 
say  that  there  is  a  slight  change.  I  would 
refer  the  gentleman  to  page  292  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  the  con- 
ferees have  agreed  that:  when  an  orga- 
nization publishes  more  than  one  mag- 
azine, periodical,  and  so  forth,  the 
organization  may  treat  the  advertising 
appearing  in  these  separate  activities  or 
publications  on  a  consolidated  basis  for 
accounting  purposes,  but  the   editorial 


costs  of  any  publications  such  as  throw- 
aways  may  be  deducted  only  from  adver- 
tising revenues  of  that  publication,  and 
not  on  a  consolidated  basis? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Senate  amendment 
would  have  provided  that  the  provision 
should  apply  only  in  the  case  of  adver- 
tising, in  the  case  of  a  sale  by  a  hospital 
pharmacy  of  drugs  to  per.sons  other  than 
hospital  patients,  and  in  the  operation  of 
a  race  track  by  an  exempt  organization. 
The  conference  took  our  own  House  ver- 
sion but  added  one  sentence.  The  con- 
ference substitute  follows  the  House  bill 
except  that  it  provides  that  where  an 
activity  carried  on  for  profit  constitutes 
an  unrelated  trade  or  business  no  part 
of  it  is  to  be  excluded  from  such  classi- 
fication merely  because  it  does  not  result 
in  profit. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  For  purposes  of 
clarification,  in  other  words,  the  publica- 
tion may  consolidate  the  profit  or  loss 
for  accounting  purposes? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  may  con.solidate  where 
it  is  the  ix)licy  lo  make  a  profit  out  of  the 
publication  of  a  journal  involved. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  In  other  v.-ords,  that 
is  the  House  version  in  this  instance  is 
retained? 

Mr,  MILLS.  That  is  right.  The  provi- 
sion is  the  same  as  passed  by  tiie  Hcu.sc 
except  for  one  minor  addition  ivhich 
does  not  go  to  the  i^roblem  v.-ith  which 
vou  are  concerned. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  gentl-=- 
man  from  Arkansas  explain  what  was 
done  with  reference  to  profit  sharing? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  The  provision  treat- 
ing as  ordinary   income   amounts   em- 
ployers contribute  to  profit  sharing  ar- 
rangement where  lump  sum  payments 
are  made  was  stricken  by  the  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment by  the  employer  for  the  employee's 
benefit  ought  to  be  treated  as  ordinary 
income  and  not  as  a  capital  gain  in  the 
case  of  a  lump-sum  payment.  So  what 
we  have  done  is  provide  for  an  averaging 
device.  Looking  only  at  what  the  em- 
ployer has  put  into  the  fund,  you  dis- 
regard all  of  his  other  earned  income, 
but  you  combine  with  any  investment 
income  he  may  have  one-seventh  of  the 
amount  he  receives  representing  the  em- 
ployer's contribution.  The   tax  on  this 
amount  is  determined  and  also  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  tax  is  attributable  to 
employer  contribution.  Then  you  mul- 
tiply this  latter  tax  by  seven.  In  that  way 
you  in  effect  spread  this  income  out  over 
a  7-year  period  and  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  ordinary  income  received  over  this 
period.  On  many  amounts  received  the 
tax  is  less  than  that  paid  under  present 
law.  Of  course  where  the  amounts  get 
quite  large  there  would  be  a  bigger  tax. 
In  other  words  the  smaller  amounts  are 
not  adversely  affected,  but  the  bigger 
amoimts  would  be  subjected  to  a  heavier 
tax. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  certainly  share  my 
colleagues'  congratulations  of  the  gentle- 
man for  the  work  that  he  and  his  com- 
mittee have  done. 

I  understand  that  they  increased  the 
deduction— that  the  increase  in  deduc- 
tion does  not  become  operative  until  after 
January  1.  1971. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  if  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  the  personal  exemption. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  I  am  talking 
about  the  personal  exemption. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  first  $50  increa.se  in 
the  personal  exemption  goes  into  effect 
on  next  July  1. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Actually,  though, 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
under  tax  withholding  and  they  will  feel 
some  immediate  relief  from  this  bill  in 
their  first  pay  check  after  January  1, 
1970,  becau.se  you  have  leadjasted  the 
surtax.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  It  is  dropped  /rom 
10  percent  to  5  percent.  That  is  right. 
Actually  there  rnay  aLso  be  many  who 
will  be  affected  by  the  new  minimum 
standard  deduction. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  ihe  '-  cnlle- 
man  could  comment  on  tliis  matter  A 
pcr.son  with  an  increase  of  S9  500  would 
save  roughly  S138  next  year— 2^4  Per- 
cent— v.-onld  I'.e  not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  would  depend  on 
how  many  exemptions  he  has.  However, 
let  me  tell  the  gentleman  a  great  many 
will  be  aettinp  decreases  next  year  be- 
cause the  low  income  allowance  and  the 
incren.se  in  the  per.-.onal  exemption  to 
S650  will  go  into  effect.  The  loss  of  reve- 
nue is  estimated  to  be  about  SI. 4  billion 
for  1970. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  the  effect  of  the 
withholding  will  be  felt  almost  imme- 
diately as  a  result  of  the  read.iustment. 
Mr."  MILLS.  Oh.  yes.  There  i^  a  big 
difference — the  difference  between  the  5- 
pereent  and  a   10-percent  surcharee  as 
well  as  the  difference  m  the  minimum 
standard    deduction.    Then    the    with- 
holding will  reflect  another  decrease  next 
July  when  they  get  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
crea.sed  personal  exemption,  also  at  that 
time  for  withholding  purposes  the  5 -per- 
cent surcharge  goes  off  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  for  withholding  tax  purposes. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
ask    the    gentleman    from    Arkansas    a 
question  concerning   donations,   let   us 
say  an  individual  owns  stock  that  cost 
$10,000   and  a  college  is  putting  on  a 
drive  for  money  for  building  purposes. 
The  individual  gives  that  stock  to  the 
college,    and    the    college    immediately 
converts  it  into  cash  at  an  appreciated 
price  of,  let  us  say,  $50,000.  ^What  effect 
will  the  bill  have  on  the  tax  situation 
in  such  a  case? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  depends  on  the  tax- 
payer's level  of  income.  If  the  taxpayer 
is  a  $100,000-a-year  man,  he  can  give  up 
to  $30,000  in  appreciated  property  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  get  a  deduc- 
tion for  it.  You  cannot  get  the  full  50 
percent  credit  for  a  contribution  if  you 
are  giving  property  that  has  appreciated 
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in  value  unless  you  are  in  effect  willing 
to  convert  the  propertv  Into  cash.  We 
said,  Ii'  you  want  to  come  under  the 
50-percent  provision,  you  can  make  the 
gift  in  cash,  or  for  tax  purposes  treat  it 
as  if  you  had."  Of  course  you  can  sret 
credit  for  $30,000  if  you  want  to  give 
the  i^ift  in  the  form  of  property,  and 
then  you  can  carry  the  remainder  of  the 
deduction  over  to  the  next  year. 

Mr,  TAYLOR.  The  amendment  relates 
to  the  individual  tax  credit. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes  There  is  a  lower 
limit  on  what  corporations  can  give — 
5  percent. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?' 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished    gentleman    for    yielding. 


Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  no 
change  in  the  law  relative  either  to  ap- 
preciated property  or  crystal  gifts  to 
educational  institution.s'' 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  regret  to  say  the  gentle- 
man Ls  correct.  If  ever  there  is  a  loop- 
hole in  the  law,  it  is  in  this  business  of 
being  able  to  give  property  that  has  ap- 
preciated tremendously  In  value.  It  is 
possible  to  get  a  tax  break  and  save 
money  under  the  tax  law,  doing  it  all  un- 
der the  guise  of  charity  This  is  a  part 
of  the  bill  with  which  I  do  not  agree 
completely.  But  we  backed  off  of  it.  I 
guess  because  the  people  running  the 
museums  said.  "If  you  do  not  let  them 
donate  property  and  receive  a  tax  de- 
duction, they  will  sell  the  property  for 
the  benefit  of  E^iropeans  and  we  will  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  see  it." 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Second.  Mr. 


Speaker,  may  I  ask  this  question:  It 
IS  my  understanding  that  personal  prop- 
erty, such  as  a  painting,  given  to  a 
charity  or  foundation  is  not  taxable,  but 
you  have  changed  the  statute  as  yen 
have  indicated  a  minute  ago  relative  'o 
appreciated  property  given  to  a  chanty 
or  foundation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  limit  the  taxpayer  ui 
the  deduction  he  may  take.  He  can  give 
this  kind  of  property  and  get  a  chari- 
table contribution  deduction  for  up  to  iO 
percent  of  his  adjusted  gross  Income 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  my  remarks 
a  table  which  has  been  prepared  by  t!  i^ 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  which  has  a  numb<  r 
of  charts,  tables,  and  other  statistical 
information  showing  the  financial  effect, 
the  dollar  effect  of  any  of  these 
provisions: 


TABLE  1.— BALANCING  OF  TAX  REFORM  AND  TAX  RELIEF  UNDER  H  R    13270— CALENDAR  YEAR  TAX  LIABILITY 

A    AS   PASSED   BY   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES  (AUG,  7,   1%9) 
[In  milliont  of  dollinl 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1974 


Ta«  'eforTi  jrogram  under 

House  bill  ' 
Rapaal  at  invntment  credit 

Tax  reform  and  'e- 
3«al  j(  investment 
credit '  , 


-  1.565 

-  2.  300 


■2   »0 
-3, 'JOO 


-2.2'.5  12  650 

-3.  DOO  -3  100 


Long  run 


+  3,605 
+3.300 


1170 


1971 


1972 


1974 


Long  I  ji 


Income  tax  relief  under 
House  bill. . 


I  -1.912 


-6.568 


-9,273 


-9  273 


-9  :"! 


r4.  165 


-:  5,  580 


Balance  between  reform 
(  » )  and  relief  (-) 
,  ,,,  ,  ,,„  under  House  bill  I  +2,253  -1488  -4,058  -3,523 

O.  2ib  »5,750  -6  905      Extension  of  surcharge  and 

excises  »-4, 270  ^800  +800 

Total  -6,523  -688  -3.258  -3,523 


-2,  y^ 


B    AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE  (DEC.  11,  1969) 

Tax  form  brogram  jnder 

Senete  bill .             

Amendment  of  .n.eslment 

-915 

-1,7!0 

-1,  135 
-2,200 

-455 
-2.200 

•  65                  -  895 
+2.300            +2,  blO 

Income  lax  relief  under 
i)enate  bill 

Balance  between  reform 

(  •  )  and  relief  (  -) 

under  Senate  bill ' 
Extension  of  surcfiarge  and 

excises 

-3,963 

^8  883 

-  8.  883 

-8,883 

-8  h 

credit,                      ... 

-1,338 
-4.720 

-5  548 
-800 

-7,138 
-^800  .. 

-6,581 

Tax  reform  and 
amendner^t  of 
investment  credit.  . 

-2,625 

-3.335 

-1,745 

-  2  365              -  3,  405 

~b  -'• 

Total 

-2,932 

-4,748 

-6,338 

-6.518 

-5+ 

C. 

AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  (DEC.  19,  1%9) 

Tax  reform  arogram  under 

conierence  Dill 
Repeal  at  investment  credit 

Tax  'etorm  and 
repeal  jf    nvest- 

ment  credit 

Income  tax  'eiief  jndar 
conference  bill   


-1.150 
-2,500 


■^1,430 
-2.990 


-1  660 

-2.990 


■2.195 
■  3,  J9ii 


■  3   320 
3  300 


+3.650 

+4.420 

-4,6x1 

•5,  235 

-1.441 

-4,927 

-7,269 

-9,134 

■  6, 620 
-9, 1J4 


Balance  between  reform 
(  -)  and  relief  (-)  under 
conference  bill ' 

Extension  of  surcharge  and 
excises 


-2.209 
•4,270 


-507 
-800 


-2,619 
-800 


-3.849 


-2,5;4 


Total 


r6,  479 


293 


-1,819 


-3.849 


'  Revised. 


TABLE  2. -BALANCING  OF  TAX  REFORM  AND  TAX  RELIEF  UNDER  H  R.  ;3270-CALENOAR  YEAR  TAX  LIABILITY 

|ln  millions  ot  dollars| 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1974 

Long  run 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1974 

Long  ruT 

A.  AS  PASSED  31 

T)i    etorm  program  under 

louse  bill  1. 
Repeal  of   nvestnient  credit 

The  HOUSE 

-1,565 
-t-2.500 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (AUG.  7,  1969) 

-2.  J80           -2.215            -2.650 
-3,000           -.-3.   «X)            -3.100 

-3.605 
^3.300 

A.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (AUG.  7. 

Income  tax  relief: 

Maximum  5'i-percenf 

ule  on  earned  income.            -  20O             —150             —100 
Inlermediate  Ux  treat- 

'I'eni  lor  certain 

single  persons,  etc — 650             — 650 

1969)— Con 

-10<J 
—650 

tinuad 

—W 

Tax  reform  and  repeal 
of  investment  credit ' 

-f-4. 165 

+5.080 

-^5.215 

+5, 740 

-6. 905 

-6^: 

Income  'ax  -elief 

Low-income  3i  owance.  . 
Removal  of  jnaseout  on 

-  625 

-  o25 
-2.027 

1  -867 

-2,249 

-625 

-2.027 

-1,373 
-4,498 

-  625 

-2.027 

-1.  in 
4,438 

—625 

-2.027 

-  1    1.'3 
--4.498 

Total  tax  relief 
under  House  bill..      '  —1.912 

1  —6.568 

-9. 273 

-9.273 

-9.2"i 

ow  income  Jiiowance     . 

Baljnce  between  reform  (  — ) 

and  reuef (     )  under 

Hou'.ebiili                                   -2.253 
Extension  of  surcharge  and 

excises      4-4  270 

-1.488 
-^800 

—4.058 
+800   .. 

-3.523 

Increase   n  standard 

deduction  1   .., 

Rate  reduction 

'-1.087 

-2.3M 

Total —6  523 

—688 

—3.258 

-3.523 

-2,  368 

I 
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TABLE  2. BALANCING  OF  TAX  REFORM  AND  TAX  RELIEF  U  NDER  H.R.  13270— CALENDAR  YEAR  TAX  LIABILITY— Continued 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1974 

Long  run 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1974 

Long  run 

B,  AS 

Tax  reform  program  under 

Senate  bill    

Amendment  ol  investment 

PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE  (DEC.  11,  1969) 

i-915          +1,135             —455 
-1.710         +2.200         +2.200 

+  65 

+2,300 

+895  ; 

+2,510 

C.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  (DEC.  19. 

Tax  reform  under  conference 

bill                                               -r  1,150          -1,430          -:  1.660 
Repeal  of  investment  credit..        +2,500         +2,990         +2,990 

1969) 

-2,195 
+3,090 

-3,320 
-3,300 

credit  -    , 

Tax  reform  and  repeal 
of  investment  credit. 

+  3,650 

+  4,  420 

4  4,650 

4-5,285 

Tax  reform  and  amendment 

-  2, 625 

+3,  335 

+1,745 

4  2.365 

+3.405 

-r6,620 

of  investment  credit. . .    . 

Income  tax  relief: 

Low-income  allowance.. 

Increase  in  standard 
deduction'.. 

Increase  in  exemption.. 

Maximum  50-percent 
rate  on  earned  in- 
come..        

-625 
"   '   -816' 

^1.592 

-1,207 
-1,633 

-75 
-420 

-2,057 

-1.355 
-3,267 

-170 
-420 

-2.057 

-1,642 
-4,845 

-170 
-420 

Income  tax  relief: 

Low-income  allowance. 
Cfiange  in  pfaaseoul  on 
low  income  allowance 
Increase  in  exemption. 
Tax  treatment  of  single 

-650 

-146 
-  3. 267 

-550 

-1.507 
—6.406 

-420 

-550 

-1,507 
-6,406 

—420 

-550 

-1.507 
-6.406 

-420 

-550 

-1,507 
-6.406 

-420 

-2,057 

-1  642 

-4,845 

-170 

" 

Tax  treatment  of  single 
persons 

Total  tax  relief 

-3,963 

—8.  883 

-8,883 

-8,883 

-8,883 

-420 

under  Senate  bil 

Total  tax  relief 
under  confer- 
ence bill 

-1,441 

-4  927 

-7,269 

-9,134 

Balance  between  reform 
(-)  and  relief  (— )  under 

-1,338 
-4,270 

-5.  548 
-1-800 

-7,138 
+800  ... 

—6,518 

-5,478 

-9,134 

Senate  bill 

iitension  of  surcharge  and 
excises . . 

Balance  between  reform  (+) 
and  relief  (  — )  under  con- 
ference bill..   

Extension  of  surctiarge  and 
excises 

Total 

+2,209 
+4,270 

-507 
+800 

-2,619 

+800  . 

-3,849 

-2,514 

Total 

-2.932 

—4,748 

-6,338 

—6,518 

-5,478 

+6, 479 

+293 

-1,819 

-3,849 

-2,514 

1  Revised. 


•1971:  13  percent,  Jl,500  ceiling;  1972;  14  percent,  iZ.OOO  ceiling;  1973:  15  percent,  ^,000 


1 1970:  13  percent,  Jl,400  ceiling;  1971:  14  percent,  Jl,700  ceiling;  1972:  15  percent  $2,000     ceiling, 
ceiling. 

TABLE  3 -INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY— TAX  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  AMOUNT  AND   PERCENTAGE  OF  CHANGE  UNDER  REFORM  AND  RELIEF  PROVISIONS  UNDER 

H.R.    13270  WHEN   FULLY   EFFECTIVE 


Adjusted  gross  income 

class 


Increase  (+) 

decrease  (—) 

from  reform  and 

relief  provisions 

Tax  under — 

present 

law  ■      Amount 
(millions)  (millions)  Percentage 


A.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (AUG.  7, 
1969) 


0toJ3.000 Jl,169 

$3,000  to  J5,000 3,320 

55  000  to  J7,000 5,591 

$7,000  foJlO.OOO 11,792 

$10,000  to  Jl  5,000 18,494 

$15,000  to  $20.000 9.184 

$20,000  to  $50,000 13,988 

$50  000  to  $100,000 6,659 

$100,000  and  over 7,686 


-$775 

-66.3 

-1,049 

-31.6 

-996 

-17.8 

-1,349 

-11.4 

-1,932 

-10.4 

-775 

-8.4 

-976 

-7.0 

-365 

-5.5 

+324 

+4.2 

Total 77,884      -7,893 


-10.1 


Adjusted  gross  income 
class 


Tax  under 

present 

law  < 

(millions) 


Increase  (+) 

decrease  (-) 

from  reform  and 

relief  provisions 


Amount 
(millions)   Percentage 


B.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE  (DEC.  11,  1%9) 

0fo$3,000  $1,169  -$925  -79.1 

$3000toI5000 3,320  -1,355  -40.8 

$5,000  to  $7,000 5,591  -1,581  -28.3 

$7,000  to  $10,000 11,792  -2,380  -20  2 

$10,000  to  $1^,000 18,494  -2,460  -13.3 

$15,000  to  $20,000 9,184  -1,092  -11.9 

$20,000  to  $50,000 13,988  -851  -6.1 

$50,000  to  $100,000 6.659  -108  -16 

$100,000  and  over 7,686  +625  +8.1 


Total 77,884    -10,128 


-13.0 


Adiusted  gross  income 
class 


lncrease(+) 

decrease  (—) 

from  reform  and 

relief  provisions 

Tax  under ■ 

present 

law'      Amount 
(millions)  (millions)  Percentage 


C.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  (DEC.  19,  1%9) 

0fo$3,000 $1,169  -$816 

$3,000  to  $5,000 3,320  -1.101 

$5,000  to  $7,000 5,591  -1,112 

$7,000  to  $10,000 11,792  -1.859 

$10,00(1  to  $15,000 18,494  -2.327 

$15,000  to  $20,000 9,184  -791 

$20  000  to  $50.000 13,988  -715 

$50,000  to  $100,000 6,659  -128 

$100,000  and  over 7,686  +557 


-69.8 

-33.2 

-19  9 

-16,8 

-12  5 

-8,6 

-5,  1 

-1.9 

-7.2 


Total 77,884      -8,294 


-10.6 


1  Exclusive  ol  tax  surcharge. 

Note:  Details  do  not  necessarily  add  fo   totals  because  ot 
rounding. 


TABLE  4  -TAX  RELIEF  PROVISIONS  UNDER  H.R.  13270  AFFECTING  INDIVIDUALS  AND  TOTAL  FOR  ALL  REFORM  AND  RELIEF  PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  INDIVIDUALS,  WHEN  FULLY  EFFECTIVE 

BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASS,  1969  LEVELS 

A.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (AUG.  7, 1969) 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


I 

Adjusted  gross  income  class 


Relief  provisions 


Reform 
provisions 


Low  income 
allowance 


Elimination 
of  phaseout 


15- percent 
$2,000  stand- 
ard deduction 


General  rate 
reduction 


Maximum 

tax  on  earned 

income 


Intermediate 
tax  treatment 


Total  relief 
provisions 


Total,  all 
provisions 


0  to  $3.000 

$3,000  to  $5,000.... 
$5,000  to  $7.000.... 
$7,000  to  $10,000... 
$10,000  to  $15,000.. 
$15, 000  In  $20,000.. 
$20,000  to  $50,000.. 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 
$100,000 and  over.. 


Total. 


+16 

-3 

+3 

+7 

+26 

+23 

+90 

+137 

+1,081 

+1.380 


-552 

-72 

-1 


-202 

-788 

-594 

-335 

-83 

-16 

-8 

-1 


-228 
-789 
-231 
-117 
-7 
-1 


-27 
-141 
-329 
-663 
-975 
-4% 
-806 
-420 
-641 


-20 
-80 


-10 

-45 

-75 

-130 

-111 

-55 

-135 

-54 

-35 


-791 
-1,046 

-999 
-1,356 
-1,958 

-798 
-1,066 

-502 

-757 


-775 

-1.049 

-996 

-1.349 

-1.932 

-775 

-976 

-365 

^324 


-625 


-2, 027 


-1,373 


-4,498 


-100 


-650 


-9,273 


-7,893 
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TA?,-  1      '^«  ''I'fFOROVISIONSliNOERH.R.  13270  AFftCriNG  INDIVIDUALS  AND  rOTAL  FOR  ALL  REFORM  ANO  RELIEF  PROVISIONS  IFFrCTING  I  NDIVIOUSLS   WHEN  FULLY  ( FFECTU  t 

Br  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASS,  1%9  LEVELS- Continued 

I  8.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE  (DEC.  11,  1969) 

|ln  miiljon  ot  dollars) 


Rsltel  provisionj 


Adjusted  gross  inconi*  class 


Rctorm 
provisions 


Low  income 
allowance 


$800 
exemption 


Tai  treatment 
ol  single 
persons 


Total  relief 
provisions 


Olo  J3.000 

t3.000  to  $5,000.  .. 
»5.0<X)to  $7,000  ... 
S7  000  to  $10.000... 
$10,000  to  $1S. 000.. 
$15,000(0  $20,000.. 
$20,000  to  $50.000.. 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 
$100,000  and  over.. 

Toul 


-•                   -6K  -174 

-ISi                   -719  -477 

-313                   -451  -803 

-4K                   -191  -1,645 

-517 -1,875 

-391  -639 

-57  -615 

+71  -139 

+6K  -40 

-1.245                -2.057  -6.406 


-7 
-45 
-6« 

-62 

-179 
-40 
-17 


-856 

-1,196 

-1,268 

-1,888 

-1,943 

-701 

-794 

-179 

-57 


-420 


-8,883 


C.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  (DEC    19,  1%9) 
|ln  millions  ol  dollars! 


Relief  provisions 


■t^Hc  ^:jss  income  class 


Reform 
provisions 


Low  income 
allowance 


$750 
exemption 


15- percent 

$2,000 

Standard 

deduction 


Maximum  tax 

on  earned 

income 


Tax  treatment 
of  single 
persons 


Total  relief 
provisions 


UIOliAHJ  

$3,000  to  $5.000 

$5,000  to  $7,000    

$7  000  to  $10,000 

$10,iX«  to  $15.000 

$15,000  to  $20.000 

$20,000  to  $60.000 

$50,000  to  $100.000 

$100,000  and  over 

Total 


+6  -682 

-f  -719 

-4  -458 

-5  -198 

+• 

-7 

-56  

+54  

-1-740  

"+840  -2,057 


-140  -822 

-366                 -10 -1095 

-612                  -31  -7  -1,108 

-1.244                 -366 -45  -1,853 

-1407                 -858  -68  -2.333 

-480                 -242  _62  -784 

-<62                -125                   -5                -179  -771 

-104                     -8                  -30                  -40  -182 

-30 -I -135                  -17  -183 

-4.845             -1,642                 -170                 -420  -9.134 


Note:  Details  do  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  ol  rounding. 

TABLE  4A.-IN0IVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RELIEF  PROVISIONS  IN  H.R.  13270,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1970-73 
A.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Provision 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Minimum  standad  deduction $1,100-1.2' $1,100  $1100 

Percentage  standard  deduction 13  percent— $1,400 14  percent— $1,76611.'.'.'..  .'""."."   1 5  percent'-^ $2  666 

Rate  reduction  ••  H  of  reduction Full  reduction 

Maximum  tdi    1'     ■  ^  1 1  ned  income  ' 50  percent 50percent..  50  percent 

Intermedials  ■..     - 1"  ent  tor  certain  single J  2  split  income  bene  It. '.'.'.". '.".'.'.'.".'.'.  .'<.  split  income  benelt 

persons,  etc 


8.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


Minimum  standard  deduction $1,000-1:4*. 

Personal  exemption     $700 

Tn  '-eatment  ot  single  persons , 


ILOOO 

$M0 

Tax  no  greater  than  120  percent  of 

loint  return  tax  witti  same 

taxable  income. 


$1,000 

$800 

Tax  no  greater  tlian  120  percent  of 
joint  return  tax  witti  same 
taxable  income. 


C.  AS  APPROVED  8Y  THE  CONFERENCE 


■um  standard  deduction $1,100-1  2' 

mtage  standard  deduction 

Pocsonai  exemption         $650  from  July  1 $650  $700 

Vji  -lum  tax  rate  on  earned  income' 60  percent  ""      50  percent 

Tn  -reatmentotiingle  persons Tax  no  greater  than  120  percent  of"  Tax  no  greater  than  r20  percent  of 

joint  return  tax  *ilh  same  taxa-  joint  return  tax  with  same  taxa- 
ble income.  bie  income. 


$1,050-1  15» $1.000 $1  000 

13  percent— $1,500 14  percent— $2,000 15  percent- 

$750. 

50  percent 


$2,000. 


Total,  all 
provisions 


-925 
-1,355 

-1.581 

-2,330 

-2,460 

-1.U92 

-851 

-108 

-fe25 


-10,12 


Total  all 
provisions 


-816 

-1,  IGl 

-1.112 

-1.858 

-2.327 

-791 

-715 

-128 

+557 


-8, 294 


Tax  no  greater  than  ;;['  ijeicent  ol 
joint  retur"  tax  ,vtth  iime  lixi- 
ble  inccme. 


'  This  low-income  allowance,  or  minimum  standard  deduction,  is  "pliased  out"  by  reducing 
the  additional  allowance  (dittersnce  between  the  1969  minimum  standard  deduction  and  $1,100) 
by  $1  tor  every  $2  ot  adjusted  gross  income  in  excess  ot  the  1970  nontaxable  level. 

•  A  reduction  of  at  least  1  percentage  point  m  each  bracket  with  a  5  percent  or  more  reduction 
in  tax  in  all  biacKets.  tailing  place  'n  2  equal  stages  m  1971  and  1972. 

'Under  the  House  bill  the  specified  maximum  marginal  rate  is  applicable  to  earned  income: 
under  the  conference  bill  the  specified  maximum  marginal  rate  is  applicable  to  earned  income 
less  preference  income  over  $30,000  in  the  current  year  or  the  average  tax  preferences  in  excess 
of  $30,000  tor  the  current  year  and  the  prior  4  years,  whichever  is  greater. 


<  Widows  and  widowers,  regardless  of  age.  and  single  persons  jfp  35  ana  o.ei  use  the  head 
of  household  rate  schedule,  i.e.,  tax  liability  halfway  between  tr^at  c  'ne  'ejolar  rate  schedule 
used  by  single  persons  and  the  joint  return  schedule:  surn.mg  spouses  Aith  .Iepen1ent children 
under  age  19  or  attending  school  would  have  the  joint  return  (  "v  lege 

>  This  entire  minimum  standard  deduction  ($1,000)  is  phased  out"  by  reaucmg  it  by  $1  Isr 
every  $4  ot  adjusted  gross  income  above  the  nontaxable  level, 

-  This  minimum  standard  deduction  is  phased  out"  by  reducing  the  adjitional  allowance 
(diffeiencj  between  the  1969  minimum  standard  Deduction  and  $1,050)  by  $1  tor  every  $15  ol 
adjusted  gross  income  in  excess  ol  the  1971  nontaxable  level. 
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TABLE  5-   TAX   RfFORM   PROVISIONS  UNDER  H.R.  13270  AFFECTING  INDIVIDUALS,  FULL-YEAR   EFFECT-  BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS   INCOME  CLASS 
.  [In  millions] 

'  A.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (AUG.  7,  1969) 


Adjusted  gross 
income  class 


Eliminate 
alterna- 
tive tax 
rate  on 

IClllR- 
lernl 

gams  I 


6-  to  1?- 

inonth 

gams 

ncluiied 
at  100 

I'ercenI  i 


Capital 
loss 

limita- 
tion 


Pension 

plan 

piovi- 

sion 


Life 
estates 
provi- 
sion 


Oto  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $5,000 

S5,000  to  $7,000 

57,000  to  $10,000 

^loim  to  $15,000 

■^Ib  OOii  to  $20.000 -- 

v'liOOnto  550.000  ..  +$1 

5^)000  10  $100,000  .  +11 

;100  0(Ki  and  over_..         -348 

Total +360 


+$1 

-1-2 

-t2 

+  5 

+  10 

-4-10 

^35 

-.30 
-t55 

+  150 


-($5 
-3 
■*b 
-9 

+  15 

48 

+  16 
-4 
(-) 


1-65 


V) 

+  $1  

+  2 

4  3 - 

+9 

-6 

-17  (2) 

.  10  -$b 

-22  -5 

+70  +10 


Auerag- 
ing  in- 
cluding 
capital 
gams 
and  120 
percent 


(-) 
(-) 
(-') 

-30 
-110 
-  105 

-50 

-300 


De- 
teiied 
com- 
pen- 
sation 


Ch.^'i. 
t.ihle 

deduc- 
tions 


Inter- 
est 
deduc- 
tion 


Re- 
duced 
per- 
cent- 
age 
deple- 
tion 


(■)-.-- --  +$1 

(■) -1 

O- -  -t2 

(■)-- --  - 

o -^l 

(-) 

(■) +19 

■  S5    +13 

■-  20      -$20      +$20  +22 

+25        +20        +20  +70 


Accu- 
mula- 
tion 
trusts 


(•) 
(') 

~$1 

-  1 

-3 

•3 

-  !6 

^-17 

+29 


Moving 

ex- 
penses 


-$1  . 

-11 

-13 

-23 

-29 

-10 

-11 
-2 
0) 


Farm 
losses 


Real 
estate 


Tax- 

liee 
divi- 
dends 


Limit 

en  tax 

I'lelei- 

ences 


Alloca- 
tion 


Total 


T$5 
+20 


(•) 
(-') 
C) 

•$5 
-10 
-rlO 
+  45 
+  50 
+  140 


(•) 
(') 

-  Vi 

-3 

-3 

-^-17 

+  19 

+35 


-  JIO 

-  1 

-3 

-3 

-3 

+  15 

+  10 

+10 

+  30 


(•) 
(') 
(■) 

-3 
+  35 
-4-65 
-  365 


+70      +100        +25      +260 


-80 


1-85 


.470 


■-  $16 

-3 

•  3 

-  7 

-  26 

-23 

-90 

-  137 

- 1 ,  081 

rl.380 


B.  AS  PASSED   BY   THE  SEf^ATE  (DEC    11,  1969) 


|ln 

miliionsi 

Foi- 

eiRn 

income 

Adjusted  gross 
income  class 

Change 
alterna- 
tive tax 
on  long- 
teini 
gams  1 

Capital 
loss 
1  nu- 
tation 

Lite 
estates 

piowi- 
sion 

Averag- 
ing at 
120 
percent 

Chari- 
table 

deduc- 
tions 

Re- 
duced 

per 
cent- 
age 
deple- 
tion 

Accumu- 
lation 
trusts 

Moving 
ex- 
penses 

Farm 
losses 

Real 
estate 

Tax 

tree 

divi- 
dends 

Tax  on 

pretei- 
ence in- 
come 

Aged 
medi- 
cal ex- 
penses 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
tor 
dis- 
abled 

Higher 
educa- 
tion 
ex- 
penses 

Citrus 
grove 
costs 

Chil- 
dren's 
exemp- 
tion 

Total 

+$5 
+3 
+5 
+9 

+  15 
+8 

+  16 
-4 
(•) 

-5 

0) 

(-•) 
(-) 

-V^ 

-20 
-45 
-30 

-10 

+  $20" 

0) 

^-$1 
-1 
-1 
-2 
-2 
-8 
-5 

+  10 

(-) 

-$1 

-  1 

-  1 
-5 
-6 

■-  30 
-32 
-54 

-$1 

-12 
-14 
-26 
-32 
-11 
-12 

(-) 

(2) 

(-■; 
'-) 

-a 

+  10 
-10 
+  40 
+45 
+  125 

(=) 

(') 

■  51 

-3 

-  3 

-17 

+  19 

4  35 

+$2 
0) 
C) 

c> 
(•) 
(-) 

-48 
•28 

-207 

-$2 

-6 
-13 
-18 
-26 
— !  5 
-65 
-49 

-$1 

-8 

-'.8 

-33 

-  5 

-i 
_  1 

(-i  - 

-$70  . 

-130  - 
-260 

-410 
-455 
-375 
-100 

C) 
(-) 
(•) 

-  52 
-3 
—  J 

-$2 

-8 
-16 
-24 
-17 

-4 

-i" 
(-) 

-$69 

-159 

(-) 

-$1 

-3 

-  10 

-10 

-1 

C) 

-$5" 
-20 

$3,000  to  $5.000 

$5,000  to  $7.000 

$7,000  to  $10,000  .... 
$10,000  to  $15.000.... 
115  000  to  $20  000 

-313 
-492 
-517 
-391 
-57 

$20,000  to  $50,000  . . 
$50,000  to  $100,000- - 

+$1 

4-7 

+242 

-  71 
-682 

$100,000  and  over... 





Total 

+250 

+65 

+  10 

-110 

+20 

+30 

-130 

-110 

-25 

-25 

-235 

-80 

-285 

-225 

-90 

-1.800 

-10 

-75 

-1.245 

C.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFEREt>lCE  (DEC    19,  1969) 

|ln  millions] 


Adiusted  gross 
income  class 

Change 
alterna- 
tive tax 
on  long- 
1   term 
gains  1 

Capital 
loss 
limi- 
tation 

Pension 
plan 
provi- 
sion 

Life 
estates 

provi- 
sion 

Averaging 

including 

capital 

gams  and 

120 

percent 

Chan- 
table 

deduc- 
tions 

Interest 
deduc- 
tion 

Reduced 
percent- 
age 
depletion 

Accumu- 
lation 
;-usts 

Moving 
expenses 

Farm 
losses 

Real 
estate 

Tax  Iree 

d  1  ',  1  - 
dends 

Tax  on 

,  lefer- 

ence 

1  icome 

Citrus 
fio.e 
costs 

Total 

+  $5 
+  3 
-5 
-9 

+  15 
-8 

4-16 
-4 
(•) 

(0 

-$1  - 
-2  . 
-  3  . 
-8  - 
-5  . 
-14 
-8 

-19 

(-)  - 
(-)  - 
(0  - 

-^: 

-30  - 

-110  . 

-105  . 

-50 

(■') 

+S1 
+  1 
-1 
-3 
-3 

-11 
-7 

-13 

(-') 

-$1 
-1 
-1 

-  4 

-  5 
-27 
-28 
-48 

-$1  - 

-12 

-14 

-26 

-32 

-11 

-12 

-2 

(■■) 

"   -$5" 
-20 

0) 

(-■) 

-10 
-10 
-42 
-47 
+131 

(•) 

(•) 

-   5'; 

-3 

-3 

-17 

-19 

+  35 

-$2 
(-) 

(■) 
(-) 

(-; 
(•1 

-  ~i 
-28 

—  207 

(/ 
C) 
(■) 

M 

■  3 

■  5 

-5* 
6 



-4 

$5,000  to  $7.000 

^7  000  to  SIO  000 

-  6 

^i  n  non  tn  s,i  s  oon 

—  / 

^15  000  to  $20  000 

^$5 
-5 

-  56 

$20,000  to  $50,000... 
$50,000  to  $100,000  . 
$100  000  and  over... 

+$1 

^7 

-^267 

-  54 

-  74] 

"""-520" 

""'"-$20" 

Tctal 

+275 

-65 

-60 

-10 

-300 

-20 

+23 

-40 

4-115 

-110 

-25 

+245 

-80 

-285 

-10 

-  840 

1  Assumes  ' .;  of  effect  as  compared  with  no  change  m  realization.        2  Less  than  $500  000, 

TABLE  6.-REVENUE  ESTIIVIATES,  TAX  REFORM  UNDFR  H,R,  1327J,  CALENDAR  YEAR  LIABILITY' 
I  |ln  millions  cl  dollars] 


As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representati.es 


As  passed  by  the  Senate 


Provision 


1970        1971 


1972 


1974 


Long 
run 


1970        1971 


1972 


1974 


Long 
lun 


As  approved  ty  tne  conference 

;974 


1970         197. 


;97. 


Long 
lun 


Corporate  capital  gains  ...      - '^^ 

Foundations - "^ 

Unrelated  business  income - ^ 

Contributions ., 

Farm  losses - _ino 

Moving  expenses                                  '"^ 

Railroad  amortization  ^                         - y^ 

Amortization  ot  ioliution  facilities^   - -'0 

Corporate  mergers,  etc  - ''^ 

Multiple  corporations , - -  '^ 

Accumulation  trusts l - - _Qnn 

Income  averaging       L - --  ^"^ 

Deterred  comyensation: 

RestiiCted  stock                             , y> 

Other  deterred  compensation (•) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


175 

70 

5 

10 

5 

-100 

-5 

-130 

20 

•75 

70 

-300 

(-) 
0 


175 

75 

5 

20 

10 
-190 
-M5 
-230 

25 
'  105 

70 
-300 

(■) 


175 
85 

20 

1  J 
-100 
-<60 
-380 

40 
*  175 

70 
-300 

() 

iO 


140 

100 

20 

50 

25 

-100 

-<85 

-400 

70 

235 

70 

-330 

(-) 

25 


175 

20 

5 

5 

25 

-110 

-123 

-15 

(-) 

30 

5 

-110 

(■) 


175 

25 

b 

10 
25 

-no 

-115 

-40 

(-) 

70 
10 

-no 
(') 


175 

25 

5 

20 

25 

-110 

-160 

-70 

(-) 

120 

35 

-110 

(.0 


175 

25 

5 

20 

25 

-110 

-185 

-115 

(-) 

235 

60 

-HO 

(■■) 


175 
30 

20 
20 
25 

-no 

-105 

-120 

(-) 

235 

130 

- 1 1 0 

(-) 


105 

35 

5 

5 

(-) 

-110 

-105 

-15 

5 

25 

10 

-330 

(-) 


175 

35 

5 

i  J 

5 

-110 

-95 

-43 

10 

60 

25 

—  330 

(-.1 


175 

43 

5 

20 

13 

-110 

-140 

15 

130 

35 

-300 

(-) 


175 

45 

5 

20 

10 

-110 

-165 


195 

55 
-300 


(-) 


175 

55 

20 

20 

25 

-01 

-85 

-120 

40 

235 

115 

-330 

(■) 
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TABLE  6  -REVENUE  ESTIMATES    TAX  REFORM  UNDER    H  R    13270,  CALENDAR  YEAR  LIABILTY  ■— Continu«l 

||n  million?  o(  dollir^l 


Aj  pi^sgij  b»  the  Hou^e  >(  ReprrwntativM 


As  passed  by  tht  Senali 


As  approved  by  the  conference 


P'Ovnicn 


1970        1971 


1972 


:9'4 


3toc»  lividenil? _ 

SuOchautef  i  ,. _ 

Tai-'fee  livi'ienri?        

Financial  mshtution? 
Commercial  r>anks: 

Reserves         

Capital  jams . 

Mutual  thrift  reserves 

Savings  and  ;oan  jssocia'ion^         ^^_ 

Mutual  savings  banns 

Tai-aiemot  interest    _       

Individual  capital  fains 

Capita!  ioss  provisions  ..,-....., . 

S-months  1   year  holding  perod' 

Pension  plans.- 

Casualty  oss 

Sale  ot  papers 

L.le  estates  

Frinchises  "". 

Alternative  rate  provision  •..._...,' .. 

Natural  resources 

Production  payment.    _      

Percentage  lepletion.. '.'.,, 

Foreign  depletion 

Foreign  income 

Loss  carryover .  ., 

Restriction  an  mineral  credits      

Redu»«J  exclusion  

leAvidua*  wlerest  deduction  '...." 

Regulated  utilities" 

Cooperatives  I.IIIIIIIIIIIII! 

L.mit  on  tax  preferences ,. ...... . ... 

Allocation.  . . ." "" 

Tax  on  preference   ncome  

Rul  estate  

Used  property  ". . . 15 

New  nonhousing  " ...  (i) 

Capital  gam  recapture ^ 

Renabilitation  ' ' _15 

Medical  expenses  lor  aged 

Transportation  deduction  for  disabled .... 

E»emption  lor 'oster  children.    . .........11.. 

Revision  at  cbiidren's  support  test 

Capitalization  of  citrus  grove  expenses .... 

Credit  tor  education  expense 


8    8    S 


2S0 
SO 

10 
(») 
(') 

SO 
100 

(') 
(') 

^•^ 

(') 

100 
400 

2b 

3S 

30 


250 
SO 

25 

S 
(') 

50 
150 

(') 

(') 

('.) 

J60 

no 

400 

;o 

35 
30 


250 
SO 

35 

10 
(') 

55 

150 

!0 
(') 
C/) 

(') 
360 

.2S 
100 
(') 

35 

30 


(») 

<') 


250 
50 

60 

15 
(') 

60 
150 

.'5 
I") 

(') 

360 

'.■>0 
40(1 
I') 

35 
30 


Long 

run 


250 
50 

125 
35 

I') 

55 

150 
70 
(') 
(') 
!0 
(') 

360 

:oo 

400 

(>) 

35 
30 


:97o 


:97i 


1972 


1974 


Long 
run 


1970        1971 


1972 


1974 


Long 
rjn 


(') 


(•) 


5'> 

0) 


225 
(0 

10 
20 


:so 

5 

20 
2S 


125 
5 

30 
30 


;oo 

10 


40 
35 


;oo 


40 
35 


225 

5 


20 
25 


150 

10 


35 
25 


(') 
(') 


125 

15 


45 
30 


(') 


100 
25 


60 
30 


50 


W 

10 

i50 


100 
150 


50 


55 


(■')  (') 

(')  (') 

10  10 


60 


PA       S!l        (^) 


200 

110 
150 


a 


2 

125 
150 


250 


150 
150 


65 


200 
150 


50 

(') 
(') 

155 

:io 

235 


50 

5 
(') 

2^^ 

110 
235 


55 


60 


10 
(') 

2^^ 

125 
235 


20 
(') 

2^ 


150 
235 


250 
50 

35 
35 


65 

60 

n 

n 
(') 

275 

200 
235 


20 
60 

205 


20 
140 

420 


20 

20 

185 

260 

in 

(•) 

61) 

^0 

425 

440 

40 

bO 

15 

-50 


65 

i;o 

25 
-lOO 


150 

435 

iO 

-200 


20 
310 

470 


250 

%0 

125 

-330 


?s 

25 

25 

25 

260 

25 

31'J 

60  ' 

'l40 

20 
185 

20 
260 

20 
310 

60 

UO 

185 

630 

15 

(') 

(') 

-15 

-225 

-90 

(') 

-75 

5 


635 

35 
60 

-50 

-225 

-90 

(') 

-75 
10 


645 

55 

170 

10 

-lOO 

-225 

-90 

(') 

-75 

10 


670 

125 
435 

20 
-200 
-225 
-90 

-V^ 

10 


680 

21  C 

960 

50 

-330 

-225 

-90  . 

SI : 

10 


590 

15 


595 

35 
60 

10 
-50 


600 

55 

170 

15 

-100 


625 

130 
435 

30 
-200 


635 

m 

950 

80 

-330 


-1.800  -1.800  -1,800 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Total  lax  relorm i  1,665 

Plus   nvestment  credit '..'....     2.iOO 


'2,080    <2.2IS 
3,000      3,000 


•2.650 
3,100 


3.605 
3.300 


915 

.HO 


.135 

,200 


-455 
2,200 


65 
,300 


895 

2,510 


150 
500 


430 
990 


1.660 
2,990 


2,195 
3,090 


3.320 
3.300 


Tout. 


•4.165    «5,080    •5,215    <5.750    '6,905      2,625      3.335      1.745      2.365      3,405      3,650      4,420      4,650      5,285 


6.*;:] 


I  Except  as  indKated  these  estimates  are  all  at  current  levels,  the  time  difference  being  solely  to 
show  the  phasein. 
'  Less  'ban  12  500, X)C 

'  Tiie  'igures  m  'he     long  rui"  coiumns  ate  foi  1979. 
'  Revised- 
'  Assumes  iro.vth. 


■  Assumes  ^  ot  effect  as  compared  with  no  change  in  realization. 

Note  Calendar  year  1969  estimates,  not  shown  above,  are  as  follows:  Under  the  House  bill  and  "-e 
Conference  bill  repeal  o(  the  investment  credit  J900  000.000  and  under  the  Senate  bill  amendn.e -t 
ot  the  investment  credit  $370,000,000;  under  the  House  bill  corporate  capital  gams  J75.000  ' 
multiple  corporations  J20,000  000,  accumulation  trusts  J20  000  000  and  individual  capital  csrs 

jrsooocoo. 


TABLE  7.— TAXABLE  RETURNS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  NUMBER  MADE  NONTAXABLE  BY  RELIEF  PROVISOINS  OF  H.R.  13270 

!Numt)er  at  returns  m  thousands] 


Adiusted  gross 
income  class 


Returns 

'axabie 

jnder 

present 

Uw 


Returns  made 
nontaxable  Sv 
k)w-income 
allowance 
and  15  per- 
cent y.joo 
standard 
(Mucbon  > 


i^eturns 

remainiri^ 

taxabie-tjut 

Deneht  Tg 

'rem  'he 

'eiiet 

[revisions ' 


Adiusted  gross 
ncome  class 


Returns 

taxable 

jnder 

[resent 

law 


Returns  made 
nontaxable  by 

low  income 

allowance  and 

MOO 

exemption 


Returns 

remaining 

taxable-  but 

tjeneliting 

from  the  relief 

provision 


A      AS    PAiitD     BY    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRtStN  TAT :,  £S  ' 
(AUG.   '.   1969) 


Jto  J3.0OO. 

10,  J53 

5.  149 

4  904 

J3  OOO  to  S5.XK)  . 

9,  S62 

405 

9.  157 

$5,:X)Oto  j;  XKJ   . 

9,  •;9 

24 

3   755 

J7  000to  $10,000   .  . 

13.815 

8 

13,807 

$10  OOO  to  $15.  XX). 

13.  J62 

4 

13,  j58 

$15  XX)  to  $20.'X)O   . 

!.  352 

2 

3,850 

$2'J.  JOO  to  $50  000 

2.594  . 

2.594 

$50  XX)  to  $liX),iXXI 

340 

340 

$10O,X»  and  over.. 

95  . 

95 

T««. 

63.1S2 

5.S92 

57,560 

B.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE'  (DEC.  11    1969) 

T  to  $3,000            .    .  10.053  6,111 

$3  000  to  $5,000.  .    .9.562  1   445 

$5,000  to  $7,000  9  779  570 

$7,000  to  $10,000     .  13  815  211 

$10,000  to  $15.000..  13,062  36 

$15,000  10  $^0  000..  3,85i     

$20,000  to  $50.000..  2,594     

$50,000  to  $100,000.  340     

$100,000  and  o»»f..  95  

Total       .  63,152  8.373 


3.942 

8,117 

9.209 

13.604 

13.026 

3.852 

2.  594 

340 

95 


Adjusted  gross 
income  class 


Returns 

taxable 

under 

present 

^aw 


Returns 
made  non- 
taxable by 
low-income 
allowance, 
15  percent 
$2,000 
standard 
deduction 
and  $750 
exemption 


Retuii"; 

remaini'".; 

taxable  — 

but  benehtir; 

Irom  tie 

reiiet 

provlsio'  ; 


54,779 


C.   AS  APPROVED    BY 

0  to  $3,000... 
$3,000  to  $5,000  .  . 
$5,000  to  $7,000..  . 
$7,000  to  $10,000  . 
$10,000  to  $15,000.. 
$15,000  to  $20  000  . 
$20,000  to  $50,000  . 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 
$100,000  and  over.. 


Total. 


THE  CONFERENCE*  (DEC.   19,    1969) 

13.053                 5,846  4  r^ 

9,562                  1,131  8.411 

9.779                      424  9.355 

13.815                      172  13.641 

13.062                      28  13,034 

3,852                        2  3,85) 

2,594  2.594 

340 34) 

95 95 

63.152                 7.603  55.549 


I  Provisions  effective  tor  tax  year  1972  and  thereafter. 
>  Revised. 

'  Provisions  effective  for  tax  year  1971  and  thereatler. 
•  Provisions  effective  lor  tax  year  1973  and  therealter. 


I 
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,iBLE  8 -TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE  SINGLE  PERSON  Uf^DER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  H.R. 
,3270  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,'  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE,' 
AND  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE' 

A    ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  10  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 
1.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


TABLE  8.— TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE  SINGLE  PERSON  UNDER  PRESENT  LAY  >  AND  UNDER  H.R. 
13270  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.'  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE,' 
AND  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  •—Continued 

B.  ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  18  PERCENT  OF  INCOME— Conflmied 

2.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


Single  persons  under  35  (other    Single  persons  35  and  over  (and 
than  widows  and  widowers)      widows  and  widowers  at  any  age) 


•>  ijusted  £ross  Tax  under 
income  (wages  present 
ard  salaries)  law 


Tax  decrease 


Tax  decrease 


Adjusted  gross  income  (wages 
and  salaries) 


Tax  under 
present  law 


Tax  under 
H.R.  13270  ■ 


Tax  decrease 
Amount  Percentage 


Tax  under 
H.R. 13270 


Amount 


Percent-    Tax  under 
age  H.R.  13270 


Amount 


Percent- 
age 


5900  0 

51700 $115 

Ji,750 123 

*;800       130 

$3,000 329 

$3500 415 

$4,000 500 

$3,000 671 

$7.500 1,168 

5:0,000 1,742 

i,2500 2,398 

$15,000 3,154 

$17.500 3.999 

V20000     4,918 

^OS'OOO     6,982 


0 

0 

$7 

13 

180 

258 

344 

524 

1,023 

1.507 

2,078 

2,806 

3,683 

4,650 

6,566 


0 
$115 
116 
117 
149 
157 
155 
147 
145 
235 
320 
348 
316 
268 
416 


0 

100.0 

94,3 

90.0 

45.3 

37.8 

31.2 

21.9 

12,4 

13.5 

13.3 

11.0 

7.9 

5.4 

6,0 


0 

0 

$7 

13 

175 

250 

331 

501 

957 

399 

907 

532 

250 

042 


5.643 


0 
$115 
116 
117 
154 
165 
169 
170 
211 
343 
491 
622 
749 
876 
1,339 


0 
100.0 
94.3 
90.0 
46.0 
39.8 
33,8 
25,3 
18.1 
19.7 
20.5 
19.7 
18.7 
17.8 
19.2 


$900.... 

$1,700... 
$1,750.. 
$1,800... 
$3,000.. 
$3,500.. 
$4,000  . 
$5,000.. 
$7.500.. 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$15,000. 
$17,500. 
$20,000. 
$25,000. 


0 
$114 
120 
126 
286 
361 
439 
595 
031 
530 
092 
734 
460 
252 
025 


0 

0 

0 

0 

$177 

259 

348 

538 

974 

1,446 

1,953 

2,495 

3,080 

3,706 

5,122 


0 

$114 

120 

126 

109 

102 

91 

57 

57 

84 

139 

239 

380 

546 

903 


0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

38.1 

28  3 

20.7 

9.6 

5.5 

5.5 

6.6 

8  7 

11.0 

12.8 

15.0 


3,  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


2.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


Adjusted  gross  income 
(Aages  and  salaries) 


Tax  decrease 


Tax  under 
present  law ' 


Tax  under 
H.R.  13270 


Amount 


Percentage 


Tax  decrease 


Adjusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 


Tax  under 
present  law 


Tax  under  - 
H.R. 13270 


Amount 


Percentage 


'-300 

0 

<;700           

$115 

ii  750                           

123 

^1800                    

.     ..                   130 

^ )  000 

329 

■;3  500                  

415 

•iJOOO                         

500 

'.LlOO                              

671 

$7  500 

1,168 

"MOOO                  

1,742 

$12  500                     .   -     .. 

2,398 

$15000       

3,154 

■^17  500                      

3.999 

S20000             

4,918 

$25000                      

.     .              6,982 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J177 

259 

348 

538 

1,047 

1,640 

2,212 

2,833 

3,505 

4,238 

5,876 


0 
$115 
123 
130 
152 
156 
152 
133 
121 
102 
186 
321 
494 
680 
.106 


0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

46.2 


37. 
30.4 
19.8 
10,4 
5.9 
7.8 
10.2 
12.4 
13.8 
15.8 


$900... 
$1,700.. 
$1.750.. 
$1,800.. 
$3,000.. 
$3,500.. 
$4,000.. 
$5,000.. 
$7,500.. 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$15,000. 
$17,500. 
$20,000. 
$25,000. 


0 

$114 

120 

126 

286 

361 

439 

595 

1,031 

1,530 

2,092 

2,734 

3,460 

4,252 

6,025 


0 

0 

0 

$7 

185 

257 

357 

547 

984 

1,458 

1,965 

2,509 

3,094 

3,722 

5,140 


0 

$114 

120 

119 

101 

94 

82 

48 

47 

72 

127 

225 

356 

530 

885 


0 
100.0 

no.o 

94,5 

35.4 

26.0 

18  6 

8.0 

4.6 

4.7 

6.1 

8.3 

10.6 

12.5 

14.7 


3.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


Adjusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 


Tax  under 
present  law  > 


Tax  under  ■ 
H.R.  13270 


Tax  decrease 


Amount 


Percentage 


.-300  ... 
$1.700.. 
$1,750.. 
$1,800., 
$3,000.. 
$3,500.. 
$4,000.. 
S5.000.. 
$7,500.. 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$15,000. 
$17,500. 
$20,000. 
$25,000. 


0 

$115 

123 

130 

329 

415 

500 

671 

1,168 

1,742 

2,398 

3,154 

3,999 

4,918 

6.982 


0 

0 

0 

$7 

185 

267 

357 

547 

1,031 

1,530 

2,059 

2,702 

3,442 

4^255 

^,895 


0 

0 

$115 

100.0 

123 

100.0 

123 

94.6 

144 

43.8 

147 

35.5 

143 

28.5 

124 

18.4 

136 

11.7 

212 

12.2 

339 

14.2 

452 

14.3 

556 

13.9 

663 

13.5 

1,087 

15.6 

1  Exclusive  of  tax  surcharge. 

2  Provisions  effective  for  tax  year  1972  and  thereafter 
s  Provisions  effective  for  tax  year  1971  and  thereafter. 
'  Provisions  effective  for  tax  year  1973  and  thereafter. 


TABLE  9 -TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  NO  DEPENDENTS  UNDER  PRESENT 
LAWi  AND  UNDER  H.R.  13270  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,'  AS 
PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE,'  AND  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE' 

A.  ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  10  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 

1.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Adjusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 


Tax  under 
present  law 


Tax  under 
H.R. 13270 


Tax  decrease 


Amount 


Percentage 


B.  ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  18  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 
1.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Single  persons  35  and  over  (and 
Single  persons  under  35  (other        widows  and  widowers  at  any 
than  widows  and  widowers)  age) 


Adiusted  gross 
income  (wages 
and  salaries) 


Tax 

under 

present 

law 


Under 

H.R. 

13270 


Tax  decrease 

Percent- 
Amount  age 


Under 

H.R. 

13270 


Tax  decrease 


Amount 


Percent- 
age 


J900  0  0  0  0 

ji7od"'"::'"::  jiu  o  jiu  100.0 

$  750     :..  120  $7  113  94.2 

$1800"  "  ....  126  13  113  89.7 

$3000"      .  286  180  106  37.1 

$3500 361  258  103  28.5 

$4  000 .  439  344  95  21.6 

$5000 595  524  71  11.9 

$7  500"               .  1,031  976  55  5.3 

ilbood""'  .  ..  1,530  1,438  92  6.0 

$12  500            ...  2,092  1,976  116  5,5 

$15000'    ■"  ....  2,734  2,580  154  5.6 

$17  500'      '       .  3,460  3,265  195  5.6 

$20000'     "  ....  4,252  4,016  236  5.6 

$25000'          ...  6,025  5,688  337  5.6 


0 

0 

17 

13 

175 

250 

331 

501 

915 

1.336 

1,816 

2,342 

2,910 

3,520 

4,905 


0 

$114 

113 

113 

HI 

111 

108 

94 

115 

194 

276 

392 

550 

732 

1,120 


0 
100.0 
94.2 
89.7 
38.8 
30.7 
24.6 
15.8 
11.3 
12.7 
13.2 
14.3 
15.9 
17.2 
18.6 


$1,600.. 
$2,300.. 
$2,500.. 
$2,600.. 
$3,000.. 
$3,500.. 
$4,000.. 
$5,000.. 
$7,500.. 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$15,000. 
$17,500. 
$20,000. 
$25,000. 


0 
$98 

126 

140 

200 

275 

354 

501 

915 

1,342 

1,831 

2,335 

2,898 

3,484 

4,796 


0 

0 

$26 

39 

91 

158 

228 

375 

792 

1,174 

1,599 

2,098 

2,659 

3,276 

4,530 


0 

0 

$98 

100,0 

100 

79.4 

101 

72.1 

109 

54.5 

117 

42.5 

126 

35.6 

126 

25.1 

123 

13  4 

168 

12.5 

232 

12.7 

237 

10.1 

229 

7  9 

208 

6.0 

266 

5.5 

2.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


I 


$1,600.. 
$2,300.. 
$2,500.. 
$2,600.. 
$3,000.. 
$3,500.. 
$4,000.. 
$5.000... 
$7.500... 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$15,000. 
$17,500. 
$20,000. 
$25,000. 


0 
$98 
126 
140 
200 
275 
354 
501 
915 
342 
831 
335 
898 
,484 
,7% 


0 

0 

0 

0 

$56 

126 

200 

354 

791 

1,266 

1,743 

2,238 

2,798 

3,372 

4,668 


0 

$98 

126 

140 

144 

149 

154 

147 

124 

76 

88 

97 

100 

112 

128 


0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

72.0 

54. 

43. 

29. 

13. 

5, 

4, 

4 

3 


3.2 
2,7 


40878 
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December  J  J,   ;,'y/;,v 


rABL£  9  —TAX  BU'«DEN  ON  THE  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  NO  DEPENDENTS  UNDFR 
PRESENT  LAW  ■  »N0  JNDER  H  S  ;  ;j;3  AS  PASSED  8r  THE  HOUSE  jF  REPRESENTA 
IWES  '  AS  PASSED  Hi  THE  SENATE  •  AND  AS  APPROVED  8r  THE  MNFSRf  Ni;E  '—Con 

A     ASSUMING    NONBUSINESS   OEOUCTlONS  OF   10   PERCENT   Of    INCOME 

i    AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


Adiusted  jroM  mcce 
(ungts  and  Mld'ias) 


Ta»  under 
prssant  law 


^it  under 
H  «.  11270 


Tai  dwrMM 
Amount         fticwtm 


S1.600.. 
$2  300.. 
$2.SO0  . 
$2  600.. 
$3  000  . 
$3  500.. 
$4.000.. 
$5.000.. 
$7,500  . 
$10.1100. 
$12500. 
$15000. 
S17  500 
S20  0O0 
$25000. 


s 

2N 

Z» 
3M 

SOI 

»IS 

l.MS 

i.ni 

2.33S 
2.(98 
3.4M 

4  796 


0 

0 

0 

$14 

70 

140 

215 

370 

7(8 

1.190 

1.628 

2  150 

2.760 

3.400 

4.700 


0 
$99 

126 
126 
130 
135 
139 
131 
128 
152 
203 
185 
138 
84 
96 


0 

100  0 
100.0 
90  0 
65.0 
49.  1 
39.3 
26  2 
14.0 
11.3 
11.1 
7  9 
4.8 
2  4 
2.0 


TABU  10  -  TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  J  DEPENDENTS  UNDER  PRESru 
LAW  '  AND  UNDER  H  R.  13270  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  -  AS  PASSED 
BY  IXE  SENATE."  AND  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  •-  Conlinued 

A    ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  Of  10  PERCENT  OF  INCOME-Cont.nued 

1.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES-Conlinued 


Adiusled  jioss  income 
(«><|es  and  valarm) 


Tan  undei 
present  law 


Tax  under 
H.R.  13270 


Ta«  decrease 


Amount         Percentage 


IIS.OOO 12  062 

117.500 2  5M 

$?0.000 3,160 

J?5.0a) 4412 


$1,846 

A  393 
^.968 
4,170 


$216 
205 
192 
242 


lU.S 
7.9 

6.1 
5.5 


2.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


B.  ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  :8  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 
1,  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HJUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

$!,S0O  .000 

r      0. $96  0                    J96 

S    .;l...           ...                                           119  $26                      93 

S.  "0..,,. 130  39                      91 

JJWO. ..;.-? 17»  91                     88 

J3^iX3 241  1S8                      83 

$•«  ;00  303  228                     75 

J3  )00 434  375                     59 

J'>X)  m.  751                     50 

$10.000...                1,190  1.120                      70 

$12,500   .    ,                      1.611  1.521                     90 

$15.000 2.062  1.951                     111 

$17  500 2.548  3.405                     U3 

$20000 3,060  2,876                     184 

$25.000 4,184  3,951                     :J3 


0 
100.0 
78  2 
7a  0 
49.2 
34.4 
24  8 
13  6 

6  2 

5. 

5. 

5 

5 

6 

5. 


UOOO 0 

$3,500 po 

$4000 J40 

$4200 ;::  170 

$5.1300 290 

$?.500 :  687 

$10.000 :.:  1   114 

$12.500 1  567 

$15,000 2  062 

$17500 2:598 

$20.000 3  160 

$25,000 4:412 


0 
0 
0 
0 

$112 

501 

962 

1  391 

1  886 

2  398 
2.960 
4,184 


0 
S70 
140 
170 

178 
186 
152 
176 
176 
200 
200 
228 


3.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


2L  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


5       " 0  0  0 

5          SM  0  $96 

S          U»  0  119 

S    ■  "    130  0  130 

5            1»  $56  123 

5                                                    .241  126  Hi 

S'  303  200  103 

S 4M  354  80 

S            801  725  76 

S          ) 1.190  1,114  76 

>          ) 1.611  1,523  88 

S         ) 2.062  1.974  88 

S    ■      ') 2.548  2.448  100 

S         ') 3,060  2,960  100 

5~      0 4,184  4,072  II? 

3.  AS  APPROVED  BY   THE  CONFERENCE 

$:600 0  0  0 

S''300 $96  0  $96 

5^500 , lis  0  119 

52.500 _ 130  $14  116 

5J0OO 179  70  109 

Si. 500 241  140  101 

SJJOO 303  215  88 

S'OOO 434  370  64 

S'500 801  744  57 

Si'WOO 1.190  1.133  57 

5:2,500 1.611  1,545  66 

S:5.J00 2.062  1.996  66 

S17,500 2.548  2.473  75 

S20.000 3,060  2.985  75 

$^5,000 4,184  4.100  84 


0 

loao 

100.0 

100,0 

68.7 

47.7 

34.0 

18.5 

9.5 

6.4 

5.5 

4  3 

3.9 

3.3 

?  7 


$3,000...  0 

$3,500 .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  170 

$4,000 j«o 

$4200 170 

$5000 290 

$7  500 M7 

$10000 1,114 

$12.500 1  567 

$15.000 2  062 

$17.500 2  598 

$20.000 3  160 

$25.000 4:412 


0 

0 

0 

$28 

140 

514 

905 

1,309 

1,820 

2.385 

3,010 

4,240 


0 

$70 
140 
142 
150 
173 
209 
258 
242 
213 
150 
172 


B.  ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  18  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 
I.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


0 

100.0 

100.0 

89.3 

60.9 

41.8 

29.0 

14.8 

7.1 

4.8 

4.1 

3.2 

2.9 

2.5 

2.0 


$3.000 

$3.500 

$4.000 

$4,200 

$5,000 

$7.500 

$10,000.... 
$12.500.... 

tlbOOO 

$17,500 

$20,000 

$25,000.... 


0 
$66 

123 
147 
24S 

578 
962 
1.352 
1,798 
2,249 
2,760 
3,8(8 


0 

0 

165 

91 

200 

540 
904 
1,273 
1.699 
2,130 
2.60O 
3,627 


0 

$66 

58 

56 
45 
3S 

58 

79 

99 

119 

160 

221 


2.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 


<  Eiclusive  of  t.K  surcharge. 

Provisions  eieciiva  for  ta<  rear  1972  and  thereafter, 
I  Provisions  9(ti»ctive  tor  (a«  rear  1971  and  therealter. 
'  Provisions  effective  (or  la<  year  1973  and  thereafter. 


$3.000 0 

$3.500 ::;::;:  $66 

$4.000 123 

$4.200. 147 

$5.000 245 

J7.500 578 

$10,000 962 

$12.500 1,352 

$15000 1  7^8 

$17.500 2  249 

$20,000 2  760 

$25,000 :.::.::  3:g48 


HBLf  '.O.-TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  2  DEPENDENTS  UNDER  PRESENT 
LAW  I  AND  UNDER  H  R  13270  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  >  AS  PASSED 
BY  THE  SENATE,'  AND  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  • 

A,  ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  OEOUCTlONS  OF  10  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 
1.  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


C.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


Adjusted  gross  mcome 
(wages  and  salaries) 


Tax  under 
present  law 


Tax  under 
H.R.  13270 


Tax  decrease 


Amount         Percentage 


$3.000 0 

$3.500 ;::  $70 

M  XJO  140 

M  200 170 

J5.C1OO 290 

5' 500  687 

SiO.OOO I  114 

5:2,500 :;;:  i\%j 


0 

0 

$65 
91 
2'-0 
576 
958 
1,347 


0 

$70 

75 

79 

90 

111 

156 

220 


0 
100.0 
53.6 
46.5 
31.0 
16.2 
14  0 
14.0 


$3.000.. 
$3,500.. 
$4,000.. 
$4,200.. 
$5.0CO. . 
$7,500.. 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$15,000. 
$17,500. 
$20,000. 
$25,000. 


$66 
123 
147 
245 
578 
962 
352 
798 
249 
760 
848 


0 

0 

0 

$28 

140 

476 

848 

1.238 

1.666 

2.117 

2.610 

3.680 


$65 
123 
119 
105 
102 
114 
Ml 
132 
132 

isa 

168 


'  Exclusive  of  tax  surcfiarge. 

"  Provis  ons  effective  to-  Hi  ,ear  ;9'2  ind  thereafter. 
'  Provisions  effective  'o'  ta>  »«jr  1971  and  the(ea(ter. 
'  Provisions  effective  lor  tai  »ear  1973  anj  thereafter. 


lOU  i 

lOU.u 

lOU.O 

61  4 

27  1 

13.6 

11.2 

8.5 

7.7 

6.3 

52 


0 

100  0 

100.  i) 


4  i 
3  9 


0 

100.3 

47.2 

38.1 

18.4 

6.6 

6.0 

5.8 

5.5 

5.3 

5.S 

5.7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

$66 

100.0 

0 

123 

100.0 

0 

147 

100.0 

$112 

133 

54.0 

442 

136 

23.3 

810 

152 

15.5 

1.2G0 

152 

11.8 

1.622 

176 

9.2 

2.073 

176 

7.8 

2.560 

200 

7.8 

3.624 

244 

5.2 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

80.9 

42.9 

17.7 

11.9 

8.4 

7.3 

5.9 

5.4 

4.4 
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PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SEf^ATE,  AND  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  COtvFERENCE,  FISCAL  YEAR  RECEIPTS,  1970 

AND  1971 

[In  billionsl 


As  passed  by  th 

ision 

e  House  of  Rep 

esentatives 

Fiscal  year 

Pro. 

1970           1971 

As  passed  by  the  Senate 


As  approved  by  the  conference 


Fiscal  year 


Fiscal  year 


Provision 


1970 


1971 


Provision 


1970 


1971 


Tax  reform  provisions  (  +  ): 

Corporation   . -  JU.  A 

Individual          - " ■  ^ 

Total,  ta»  letorm  provisions  +.7 

Tax  relief  provisions  (-):  Individual.    ,  —.1 

Other  provisions  (  ^  ): 

Repeal  of  investment  credit: 

Corpoiation    '^■^ 

Individual -^-^ 

Total,    tepeal   ol    investment 

credit     -  1'3 

Exttnsion  of  tax  surcharge: 

Corporation +.3 

Individual           . -  '■ ' 

Total   surcharge  extension...  -*-2.  0 

Lxlension  ot  excise  taxes    -.  ~.  5 

Total,  other  provisions -^3.  8 

Total   all  provisions       —3.8 


.$1.0 
+  .6 


+  1.6 


-3.6 


41.9 

+.6 


[2.5 


+  1.1 
+  1.1 

+4.7 


+  2.7 


Tax  reform  provisions  (+): 

Corporation  ' - 

Individual  ■ 

Total,  tax  reform  provisions 

Tax  relief  provisions  (— ): 

Individual ' - 

Other  provisions  (+): 

Repeal  of  investment  credit: 

Corporation. 

Individual 

Total,  repeal  of  investment 

credit. --  +•? 

Extension  of  tax  surcharge: 

Corporation +■  3 

Individual +1-' 

Total,  surcharge  extension —        -  2.  0 
Extension  ol  excise  taxes .  4-.  5 

Total,  other  provisions -i-3.  2 

Total,  all  provisions +1.  ^ 


+$0.2 

--$0.9 

+.2 

+.9 

-1.7 

-6.1 

-.7 
0) 

--  1.6 
-.  1 

-t-1.7 

^.7 
■  .4 


-  1.1 

"  1.1 


-3.9 


-1,3 


Tax  reform  provisions  (- ): 

Corporation  1 +$0.2  -  5U,  9 

Individual-     .    .    .-- -- (0  *-^ 

Total,  tax  reform  provisions +.2  +1.1 

Tax  reliel  |. revisions  (-): 

Individual ' —.3 ZZ'J. 

Other  provisions  (  +  ): 

Repeal  ol  investment  credit: 

Corporation           +.9  +'-9 

Individual    +■  4  -  .6 

Total,    repeal    ol    investment 

credit -il.3  +2.5 

Extension  ot  tax  ;,uicharge: 

Corporation                      -...-..  —.3  —.7 

Individual -  1,7  .^-.4 

*                     Total,  surcharge  extension   ..  -2.0  +1.1 

Extension  ot  excise  Ijxes     +.5  +1.1 

Total,  other  provisions  —3.8  '^'i^ 

Total,  all  provisions. -  -r3.7  +2.7 


r  I  Does  not  reflect  the  increase  in  tax  receipts  resulting  from  the  Imposition  ot  Increased  penalties 
Itt  lailure  to  nav  ta<  and  malte  deposits  when  due.  ...  .  ,,      („, 

Does  not  re  let  increase  in  tax  receipts  resulting  from  the  imposition  of  mcteased  penaitic  s  or 
liilure  to  payt.ix  anj  make  deposits  when  due;  nor  the  increase  in  receipts  resuling  from  the  pto- 
.'s'ons  regarding  the  reporting  ol  medical  payments  for  which  data  are  not  available. 

TABLE  12.     EFFECT  OF  MAJOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMEND- 
MENTS IN  H.R.  13270 


Less  t'lan  $50,000,000. 
•  Does  not  reflect  $200,000  000 
tor  withholding  tax  purposes. 


In  billions! 


1970 


1971        1972        1973 


1974 


A,  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 

Calendar  years:  '                                      .,   .        ,r  .  .c  j 

Benpfits(-)...    -55  7      -J6.4     -$6.4     -$5.4  -$6.4 

Tax(.) -   -     -6-^  ^^l 

Total "^.1^       ^6.4       -6.4    _+^3_  +.3 

Fisca!  years:  '                              ,  ,          ,-  ,          c   .  c  a 

Benefits  (-).   .     -2.6       -6.3       -6.4       -6.4  -6.4 

Ta«(-) - -■'  -^^^ 

Total -2.6       ^i      ^6.4       -5.7  -.3 


Calendar  tears.  ' 
Benerits  (-) 


B.  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

53.9  _J4.4  -$4.4  -$4,4    $4.4 


Fr.cal  years.  ' 
(   Benefits  (-). 


-4,3 


-4,4       -4,4 


-4,4 


1  These  estimates  are  at  present  levels. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Byrnes). 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  ^ven  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  approach  the  end  of  a 
long,  arduous,  and  at  times  very  frus- 
trating journey. 

I  am  finishing  my  24th  year  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  in  that 
time  we  have  had  some  major  vmder- 
taklngs  in  the  field  of  trade,  social  securi- 
ty, and  taxes,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
legislation  that  has  consumed  more  of 
our  time  than  the  consideration  of  the 
arduous  task  we  undertook  almost  a  year 

^8o. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  major  re- 
forms in  the  Tax  Code  since  it  was  orig- 


inally enacted  in  1913.  Tlie  general  re- 
vision of  1939  was  followed  15  years 
later  by  the  basic  rensions  of  1954. 1  was 
involved  in  the  baisic  reform  of  1954,  and 
it  took  a  considerable  period  of  time  to 
produce  the  final  product.  Now,  15  years 
later,  we  have  accomplished  this  basic 
revision  during  the  current  year. 

I  suppose  we  might  ask  the  question, 
have  the  frustrations  and  the  long  hours 
and  all  that  went  into  it  been  worth- 
while? While  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  elated  at  the  results,  since  I  had 
hoped  for  more  than  has  been  accom- 
plished, I  must  conclude  that  it  has  been 
a  worthwhile  undertaking.  It  may  be  that 
my  hopes  were  exaggerated.  There  were 
those  who  told  us  last  year  and 
again  earlier  this  year,  that  Congress 
would  not  undertake  meaningful  reform 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  that  it 
was  an  impossibility,  that  it  was  some- 
thing that  would  always  be  deferred.  We 
have  accomplished  something  that  many 
said  was  not  within  the  capability  of  the 
Congress,  so  maybe  I  should  be  elated 
when  it  is  put  in  that  context. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  because 
we  carmot,  Mr.  Speaker,  say  that  no  one 
with    substantial    income    will    escape 

f  Q  VPS 

Mr.  LANDRUM,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
talk  about  his  hopes  being  abridged  and 
his  appreciation  for  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  about  not  as  much  being 
accomplished  as  he  had  hoped  for.  I 
think  I  can  speak  for  the  majority,  or  I 
think  when  I  say  this  I  will  be  expressing 
the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  that  except  for 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 


reduction  in  receipts  result  ng  from  certf. cation  of  nonlaxabiiity 


and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
in  keeping  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  staff  at  work  day  and 
night  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
I  have  known  a  committee  to  be  kept  at 
work  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House,  this  would  not  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  monumental  task  that 
has  been  accomplished  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  group  that  these  gentlemen 
led  to  this  accomplishment. 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  I 
do  not  want  the  gentleman  from  Wiscori- 
sin  to  conclude  his  remarks  and  take  his 
seat  without  my  having  an  opportunity 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
from  the  bottom  of  a  very  grateful  heart 
for  the  very  splendid  and  wonderful  co- 
operation that  he  gave,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  his  side 
and  the  members  on  my  own  side  of  the 
aisle  in  developing  this  bill,  first  of  all, 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  again  for 
standing  as  he  did,  along  with  the  other 
members  of  the  conference,  to  see  to  it 
that  we  developed  in  conference  a  con- 
ference report  that  could  take  on  at  least 
the  characteristics  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  the  characteristics  of  tax  reform, 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  because  with- 
out him  none  of  this  would  have  been 
possible. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  I   thank 
the  chairman  most  deeply. 
I  suppose  some  of  my  disappwintment 
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results  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  say 

that  no  one  with  substantial  Income  wtll 

be  able  to  escape  the  payment  of  his  fair 
share  of  taxes,  since  there  are  areas  we 
did  not  come  to  jrips  with  for  one  reason 
or  another 

One  of  them,  mentioned  by  the  chair- 
man, IS  the  use  of  municipal  bonds  ALso, 
we  did  not  do  as  much  as  we  had  hoped 
to  do  or  as  the  House  did  in  the  area  of 
closInK  the  use  of  Intangible  drlllinif  costs 
to  reduce  taxes.  Presently,  we  allow  these 
costs  ro  be  expen.sed  rather  than 
capitalized 

Additionally,  the  continuation  of  the 
.special  200  percent  declinantf  oalance  and 
sum  of  the  years  dlKit  methods  of  real 
estate  depreciation  on  residential  hous- 
mtf  leaves  avenues  open  to  reduce  or 
escape  taxation 

There  are  justifications  for  the  con- 
ference action  In  relaxlns?  the  House  bill 
in  this  area,  because  of  the  rreat  need 
for  an  increase  in  housing  in  tliis  coun- 
try But  the  point  still  remains  that  some 
of  these  ave.'iues  have  not  been  com- 
pletely closed 

Tt  is  atso  regrettable  Uiat  the  reform 
represented  by  rate  changes  which  were 
contained  :n  the  House  bill  and  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  were 
scuttled  in  the  conference  arpximent.  It 
Is  rate  reform,  I  would  tell  my  colleagues, 
that  is  needed  if  we  are  to  provide  an 
equitable  change  m  the  tax  burden  on 
our  people 

It  IS  rate  reiorm  that  will  provide 
equity  for  the  great  ma.ss  of  Americans 
in  the  middle  income  group  There  waa 
a  complaint  about  the  bill  as  it  original- 
ly passed  the  House  committee,  because 
we  did  not  recognize  the  problem  of  the 
Individual  m  the  middle  mcome  level 
who  pays  high  State  and  local  taxes, 
meets  high  interest  payments  on  his 
home  mortgage,  and  incurs  high  medi- 
cal costs  that  prevent  him  from  bene- 
fiting from  the  increase  in  the  standard 
deduction.  Similarly,  the  middle  income 
groups  »111  not  benefit  from  the  low- 
Income  allowance. 

After  the  bill  was  reported  from  tlie 
Ways  and  Metms  Committee  we  reco^'- 
nlzed  this  gap,  and  tiie  committee  met 
again  after  it  filed  its  report  to  provide 
rate  changes  benefiting  the  middle  in- 
come groups  as  well  as  all  other  tax- 
payers. I  must  report  to  you  that  those 
rate  changes,  which  were  also  included 
in  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  want 
my  disappointments  to  Indicate  that  all 
of  the  work  and  eCTort  underlying  this 
bill  have  not  been  worth  while,  because 
they  have  been.  The  great  majority  of 
devices  used  to  reduce  or  escape  taxa- 
tion have  been  materially  limited. 

While  I  disagree  with  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  our  final  proposal — particularly 
the  deletion  of  any  reform  in  the  area  of 
tax  exempt  bonds— I  do  recommend  the 
final  bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

By  and  large  it  combines  most  of  the 
better  elements  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  appropriate  to 


emphasize  the  singularly  unstinting  ef- 
forts throughout  the  last  year  of  the 
dedicated  and  able  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.  Dr  Woodworth,  and  Ins  fine 
staJT.  and  the  A.s.sistant  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury 
for  Tax  Policy,  Mr  Edwin  Cohen  and  Mr. 
John  Nolan,  and  their  .staffs.  At  the  same 
time.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  Mr  Ed  Craft  and  his  stafT 
in  the  House  ICKLslatlve  coun.sel's  office 
in  working  lonti  hours  m  the  difficult  task 
of  drafting  this  legislation  and  the  con- 
ference report  For  a  .solid  year  these 
people  have  been  burning  the  midnight 
Oil  to  assist  both  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  conference 
committee  to  produce  this  monumental 
leguslation 

I  will  not  ^o  into  great  detail,  as  this  Is 
provided  in  the  conference  report  that  is 
available  to  all  the  members  and  since 
our  able  chairman  has  provided  his  usual 
thorough  and  accurate  explanation  of 
the  details  of  thLs  bill  As  one  who  has 
worked  long  and  hard  for  tax  reform,  I 
do  want  to  point  out  that  this  bill  does 
represent  a  real  accomplishment  in  three 
fundamental  areas. 

First.  It  increases  tax  equity  by  sub- 
stantially closing  loopholes  that  have 
enabled  some  citizens  to  avoid  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxes  while  imposing 
unduly  heavy  burdens  on  other  citizens. 
When  the  tax  reform  bill  was  before  the 
House  in  August,  I  pointed  out  that  com- 
prehensive reforms  were  recommended 
m  nearly  every  major  area  of  our  Federal 
income  Ux  law.  Tliese  reforms  have 
enabled  us  to  include  a  program  of  tax 
relief  that  will  reduce  the  unduly  heavy 
burdens  borne  by  the  average  American 
taxpayer  who  has  for  too  long  carried 
more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  load.  The 
tax  reforms  recommended  will,  m  the 
long  run,  raise  $6  6  billion,  and  the  relief 
provided  will  total  over  $9  billion.  This 
relief  includes  improved  tax  equity  for 
.single  people,  a  liberalized  standard  de- 
duction, and  a  low  Income  allowance 
that  will  remove  over  5  million  low- 
income  individuals  from  the  tax  rolls. 
A  phased -in  mcrease  in  the  personal 
exemption  from  Its  present  level  of  $600 
to  $750  IS  also  included.  The  personal 
exemption,  which  was  last  Increased 
from  $500  to  $600  by  a  Republican  Con- 
gress In  1948,  has  long  been  considered 
inadequate. 

The  conferees  also  retained  a  funda- 
mental improvement  in  the  relief  pro- 
visions of  the  House  tax  bill  that  will  in- 
sure that  no  one  will  pay  a  higher  mar- 
ginal rate  on  their  earned  Income  than 
50  percent.  By  Insuring  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  be  more  than 
an  equal  partner.  In  the  Income  earned 
by  our  citizens,  a  substantial  reduction 
in  Incentive  to  avoid  taxes  through  loop- 
holes and  a  fundamental  improvement 
in  equity  was  achieved. 

Second,  the  final  bill  takes  an  Impor- 
tant step  In  the  direction  of  a  goal  that 
I  have  consistently  worked  for — simpli- 
fication of  our  complex  tax  laws  for  the 
average  taxpayer.  The  conference  agree- 


ment includes  provisions  that  were  in 
the  Hou.se  bill  for  liberalizing  the  stand- 
ard deduction  for  the  first  time  since 
this  provision  was  enacted  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Tlie  standard  deduction 
permits  an  individual  to  file  a  very  simple 
return,  but  present  law  limits  the  stand- 
ard deduction  to  10  percent  of  an  in- 
dlvidual's  income,  or  $1,000.  whichever 
IS  le.ss  The  final  bill  would  increase  ihe.sM 
limitations  m  stages  to  15  percent  : 
adj listed  gross  income  .subject  to  a  $2,00: i 
ceiling  This  will  enable  8.4  million  in- 
dividuals who  now  itemize  to  utilize  tlie 
standard  deduction  and  file  the  simph- 
fied  return  The  percentage  of  taxpayei-, 
asing  the  standard  deduction  will  in- 
crease from  58  percent  to  70  percent. 

In  recent  years,  the  Ways  and  Mean.s 
Committee  has  addressed  Itself  to  the 
problem  of  taxpayers  with  fluctuations  m 
income  from  year  to  year,  who  under  our 
progressive  tax  rate  schedule  bear  an  un- 
duly heavy  tax  burden.  In  the  1964  Rev- 
enue Act.  Conuress  attempted  to  alleviate 
this  "bunched  income  problem,"  by  en- 
acting the  income  averaging  provisions, 
which  permit  an  individual  to  even  out 
the  fluctuations  in  income — to  average 
out  the  "bunching." 

For  many  individuals,  however,  income 
averaging  represents  the  greatest  com- 
plexity In  the  law.  This  complexity 
largely  stems  from  provisions  of  present 
law  that  deny  income  averaging  to  capi- 
tal gains  and  income  from  gilts.  Instead 
of  computing  simple  averages,  a  taxpayer 
must  net  out  these  items  through  elab- 
orate computations  In  the  base  period 
and  the  current  taxable  year.  The  House 
bill  extended  income  averaging  to  capi- 
tal gains  and  income  from  gifts,  and  also 
made  income  averaging  available  to  citi- 
zens with  smaller  fluctuations  in  Income 
than  is  required  by  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law.  These  improvements,  which 
were  retained  by  the  conferees,  will 
sreatly  .simplify  the  tax  forms  and  enable 
the  t>-plcal  Individual  with  bimched  in- 
come problems  to  utilize  the  Income 
averagmg   provisions. 

Third,  the  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes amendments  that  will  provide 
fundamental  improvements  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  tax  laws  as  they 
affect  the  American  taxpayer.  The  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  will  be  made 
an  article  one  court  with  powers  to  en- 
force Its  own  subpenas  and  other  im- 
provements that  will  enable  It  to  more 
efficiently  discharge  its  growing  volume 
of  business.  Additionally,  a  procedure  for 
adjudicating  small  claimD  is  provided 
that  will  be  informal,  expeditious,  and 
inexpensive.  This  procedure  wiU  be  avail- 
able In  many  other  areas  beyond  the  50 
Cities  in  which  the  Tax  Court  now  holds 
hearings.  Under  present  law  the  ex- 
penses of  litigation,  the  judicial  formality 
necessarily  associated  with  a  transcript 
and  written  opinions,  and  the  inconven- 
ience and  expense  of  travel  Impose  a 
burden  on  the  average  taxpayer  that 
dissuades  him  from  seeking  an  inde- 
pendent judicial  hearing  In  view  of  the 
small  amount  of  taxes  that  may  be  in 
oontroversy.  The  new  procedure  will  pro- 
vide every   American  with  the  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  have  his  "day  in  court"  when 
he  feels  he  is  being  treated  unfairly  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Another  provision  of  the  final  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  advisory  committee  to  assist 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  with  diffi- 
cult administrative  problems  in  the  area 
of  farm  losses.  Relief  Is  provided  for  stu- 
dents and  other  individuals  who  only 
work  part  of  the  year,  and  from  whom 
taxes  are  withheld  that  cannot  be  recov- 
ered until  they  file  their  returns  in  the 
following  y>-ar.  Provision  is  made  for 
voluntary  v  age  withholding  agreements 
where  it  is  convenient  for  employees  not 
covered  by  existing  law.  and  improve- 
menus  are  included  to  insure  that  the 
iiraduated  withholding  that  was  enacted 
several  years  ago  will  not  result  In  some 
citizens  having  an  excess  amount  of  taxes 
withheld  from  their  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  goals  are  accom- 
plished under  the  conference  agreement 
eonsistent  at  least  in  the  short  run  with 
the  iiaramount  need  to  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. In  the  long  run.  however,  there 
will  be  a  loss  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment of  $2.5  billion.  During  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971,  which  are  critical  to  the 
President's  efforts  to  introduce  order  Into 
the  fiscal  chao.s  he  inherited,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  tax  reform  bill 
-.vill  result  in  an  increase  In  revenues  of 
S6.4  billion,  including  the  extension  of 
'he  .surcharge  and  excise  taxes,  which  is 
,<lightly  less  than  the  $6.5  billion  in- 
■  rea.se  :iro\'ided  for  the  same  period 
under  the  House  bill.  We  should  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  this  conference  agree- 
ment IS  a  substantial  improvement  over 
the  Senate  bill  which  would  have  resulted 
ti  a  SI  3  billion  loss  in  fiscal  1971,  in- 
.■rensins  in  1972  and  beyond  until  a  long 
range  loss  of  S5.5  billion  annually  was 
.(ttained. 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  frentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Eentleman  vield? 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  When  this  bill  left  the 
House  it  had  a  tax  on  cooperatives  and 
changed  the  formula  for  co-op  tax  loss. 
.\re  they  now  under  this  conference  re- 
port in  exactly  the  same  position  as  they 
were  previously? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  pres- 
ent law  prevails.  That  was  eliminated  in 
the  conference. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  And,  the  Investment  tax 
credit  has  been  entirely  eliminated? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  re- 
pealed the  investment  credit  in  another 
bill  that  passed  the  House  earlier  this 
year.  We  repeated  that  action  in  the  tax 
reform  bill,  and  the  conference  agree- 
ment Includes  this  repeal. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  old-age  security  benefits,  the 
floor  is  still  at  $64  as  It  was  in  the  House 
bin? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Insofar  as 
the  social  security  provisions  of  this 
legislation  are  concerned — which  I  think 
i-s  entirely  separate  from  tax  reform — 
we  do  not  change  that  Item.  Including 
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the  social  security  provisions  in  the 
conference  agreement  was  a  means  of 
expeditiously  providing  for  the  15-per- 
cent across-the-board  increase  in  bene- 
fits which  was  passed  by  the  House  In  a 
separate  bill  on  December  15.  It  was 
accepted  In  this  conference,  not  because 
it  had  a  place  in  tax  reform,  but  simply 
as  a  method  of  expediting  action.  We 
accepted  what  the  Hoiose  did  with  one 
minor  exception.  This  minor  exception 
involves  a  "pass  through"  provision  for 
social  security  beneficiaries  on  welfare 
that  was  not  part  of  the  social  security 
bill  that  passed  the  House.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  administrative  simplicity,  the 
States  will,  in  determining  the  needs  of 
their  old  age  assistance  cases,  be  re- 
quired to  Ignore  the  benefit  increase  at- 
tributable to  January  and  February  that 
will  be  payable  by  a  separate  check  In 
April.  Additionally,  the  States  will  be 
required  to  ignore  the  $4  of  the  monthly 
increase  in  benefits  received  In  April, 
May,  and  June.  While  I  have  real 
reservations  about  requiring  the  States 
to  treat  social  security  differently  from 
other  income  individuals  on  public  as- 
sistance receive,  this  will  give  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  time  to  review  the 
entire  question  when  we  consider  social 
security  amendments  and  welfare  reform 
early  next  year. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  a  most  valu- 
able member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the' gentleman  to 
enlighten  the  House  if  he  would  on  the 
overall  impact  of  this  legislation  on  in- 
flation. Since  the  social  security  legisla- 
tion is  included,  I  think  many  Members 
are  confused  as  to  exactly  what  the  ef- 
fects are.  As  I  imderstand  the  situation 
the  bill  produces  a  surplus  in  the  first 
year,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  But 
let  me  make  this  clear.  I  think  social 
security  should  be  considered  entirely 
apart  from  tax  reform,  as  an  item  that 
stands  on  its  own  feet.  The  funds  for 
social  security  are  raised  through  sepa- 
rate taxes. 

In  my  opinion  the  tax  reform  and 
tax  relief  provisions  contained  in  this 
legislation  should  also  be  considered 
apart  from  the  extension  of  the  surtax 
and  the  excise  taxes.  We  acted  on  these 
items,  which  were  included  in  the  budget 
submitted  by  President  Johnson  in  Jan- 
uary and  the  revised  budget  submitted  in 
April  by  President  Nixon,  in  a  separate 
bill  in  the  House  earlier  this  year. 

This  bill  is  fundamentally  a  tax  reform 
bill  and  on  that  basis  reform  and  relief 
provisions  of  the  bill  do  leave  us  in  fiscal 
1970  $1.2  billion  more  than  we  would 
have  had  if  we  .had  simply  extended  the 
surtax  and  the  excise  taxes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
additional  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  our  problem  con- 
cerns the  situation  that  will  develop  £is  a 
result  of  the  long-range  impact  of  some 
of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  that 
will  take  effect  in  1972,  in  1973,  and  1974. 
In  the  long  run  there  is  the  potential  of 
inflationary  problems  because  this  bill, 
taken  by  itself,  does  produce  deficits  in 
those  years  which  would  not  exist  if  this 
bill  was  not  passed. 

But  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  balance  of  reform  and  relief  in 
this  bill  will  produce  $1.2  billion  of  addi- 
tional revenue  in  fiscal  1970.  and  if  we  in- 
clude the  extension  of  the  excise  taxes 
and  the  extension  of  the  surcharge  on  a 
reduced  basis,  the  bill  produces  an 
additional  $3.7  billion  for  fiscal  1970. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  at  that  point 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
our  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
table  here  that  I  referred  to  earher  that, 
was  prepared  by  the  staff,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue,  which 
shows  that  when  the  bill  passed  the 
House,  in  fiscal  1970,  we  would  pick  up. 
as  a  result  of  all  of  the  provisions,  83.82 
bilUon  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $3.8  bil- 
lion in  1971. 

As  the  conference  report  comes  back 
in  the  House,  for  fiscal  1970  we  pick  up 
S3.7  billion  and  in  fiscal  1971  we  pick  up 
$2.7  billion. 

So  as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
says,  why,  in  those  2  years  in  the 
House  biil  we  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  income. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  far  as  fiscal  1970  and  1971 
are  concerned — even  disregarding  the 
.surtax  extension  and  the  excise  tax  ex- 
ten.sion  which  we  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate item  m  the  House — we  are  better 
off  from  an  antl-infiationary  and 
budgetary  standpoint  with  this  bill  than 
we  would  be  without  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  an  additional  question? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  in 
just  one  moment. 

However,  I  have  to  express  a  different 
opinion  as  it  relates  to  1973  and  1974, 
because  in  these  years  the  bill  before 
us  does  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  understand  the 
point  made  by  the  gentleman  about 
separating  social  security,  and  I  think 
from  a  tax  standpoint  it  is  a  valid  ob- 
servation. But  one  of  the  things  that 
concerns  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  is  the  fact  that  the  President 
indicated  that  he  might  have  to  veto  the 
bill.  I  think  he  was  speaking  largely  to 
the  other  body,  because  of  the  inflation- 
ary effects  of  the  legislation  that  they 
passed. 

Let  me  ask  this  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member, 
and  perhaps  he  would  want  to  have  the 
chairman  .ioin  in  answering  it. 
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My  question  Ls  this:  If  In  subsequent 
years  it  becomes  evident  that  a  tax  cut 
would  be  fiscally  dangerous,  Ls  there 
anything  that  precludes  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  from  reconsidering 
and  making  suggestions  that  would  be 
more  approprUte  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  that  time? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No  Con- 
gress can  bind  another  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly whoever  Is  here  the  year  after 
next  can  do  what  they  feel  the  circum- 
stances at  that  time  require,  either 
changing  provisions  of  this  act  or 
amending  other  provisions  of  the  tax 
law.  We  should  not  make  our  judgment 
about  this  conference  report  on  the  basis 
that  no  changes  can  or  will  be  made. 

I  anticipate  that  we  wil!  consider 
various  other  changes  in  our  tax  law.  We 
deferred  action  m  some  areas  because  of 
their  complexities,  the  desire  to  have 
further  studies,  and  the  time  limitations 
we  were  working  under  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  area  of  esute  and  gift  taxa- 
tion. We  have  tisked  that  the  Treasury 
Department  study  the  entire  area  of  de- 
ferred compensation,  and  studies  are 
(iDing  farward  relative  to  the  taxation 
of  foreign  income.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Congress  Is 
going  to  continue  its  work  on  taxes 

It  Is  also  my  hope  that  from  here  on 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Treasury  will  be  more  alert  tlian  m  the 
past  pomting  out  to  us  areas  of  tax 
evasion  as  thev  develop  and  are  iLsed  by 
taxpayers  so  tliat  we  can  act  promptly 
instead  of  letting  them  accumulate  over 
a   1.5-vear  period. 

I  certainly  feel  that  further  changes 
need  to  be  made  and  I  would  hope  they 
would  be  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mean^j 

Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  raises  what  I  think  i.s  a  very  good 
question.  But  for  the  life  of  me  I  do  not 
see  how  any  of  u.>.  and  you  are  better 
informed  in  this  field  than  I  am.  could 
look  only  at  the  tax  side  of  the  total  flscai 
picture  and  decide  that  .something  is.  or 
is  not.  inflationary 

This  bill  itself  is  not  Inflationary.  It 
is  the  combination  of  all  Uiinw  that  one 
has  to  consider 

If  we  miLst  assume,  and  admit,  and 
continue  to  allow  expenditures  to  be 
made  faj>ter  than  ynu  tjet  an  increase  m 
the  revenues— and  if  you  know  that  that 
is  going  to  happen  down  the  road — then 
of  course  we  would  oe  making  a  mistake 
in  reducing  taxes  ahead  of  time 

If  we  know  that  we  are  not  '.?oing  to 
stop,  and  If  we  are  a;olnfr  to  let  them  tro 
just  as  it  has  been  in  recent  months — 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed— there  will  be 
no  place  or  any  time  for  the  taxpayer 
to  ^et  any  relief  now  or  in  the  future 
But  in  so  domg  you  are  looking  only 
at  one-half  of  the  whole  picture  and  tr>'- 
Ing  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether 
looking  upon  this  one-half,  we  are  creat- 
mg  inflation  or  not  creating  inflation. 
The  expenditure  side  must  be  added 


to  It.  It  Is  a  total  of  all  that  mixture  that 
determines.  I  have  said  repeatedly  I 
think  the  Congress  is  Just  as  much  in 
the  right  to  establish  as  a  No.  1  priority 
the  return  of  some  of  the  Increment  in 
taxes  to  the  taxpayers  as  it  has  to  estab- 
lish as  a  No  1  priority  the  retention  of 
all  of  tliat  money  for  use  In  enlarged  pro- 
grams or  new  programs  of  Government. 
What  we  are  doing  here  is  to  say  that 
some  of  this  will  be  returned  down  the 
road  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr  JONAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield.' 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr  JONAS.  Can  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  inform  the  House  what  is  the  latest 
and  mo.st  current  estimate  of  revenues 
for  tlie  fiscal  year''  We  can  exercise  some 
cjntroi  uver  the  expenditure  level  m  ap- 
propriation bills,  but  we  cannot  exercise 
much  control  over  the  revenues  If  earn- 
ings decline  or  there  is  a  business  slow- 
down. Ls  It  not  tioie  Uiat  there  may  be  a 
sharp  I  all  in  revenues  next  June  30.  and 
do  we  have  a  current  estimate? 

Mr  BYItNES  of  Wisron.sin.  Since  the 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  who  assists 
the  oommittt'c  is  here  let  me  inquire 
whether  thi-y  have  made  a  recent  :ecom- 
putatioii  oi  revenues.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  .\rkai!sas  'Mr.  MILLS'. 

Mr.  MIT  .I.S.  I  can  give  you  the  latest 
staff  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  but 
I  do  not  have  the  figure  for  1971  yet. 

Mr  JONAS.  Die  1970  figure  .sthe  one 
I  am  interested  ui. 

Mr  MILLS  That  is  $198.8  bilhon— 
almost  S200  billion. 

Mr  JONAS  How  is  that  changed  from 
the  estimate  in  the  budget  .submitted  last 
JanuaiT'' 

Mr  MILLS.  You  would  add  to  this 
figure  which  the  President  included  in 
his  budgijt.  and  I  believe  you  did.  5  per- 
cent— and  the  repeal  of  the  7-percent  m- 
vestment  tax  credit 

Mr  JONAS  K  I  mitrht  interrupt,  he 
Included  a  lot  of  other  things  that  Con- 
i<ress  has  not  enacted. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Tills  is  only  revenue  I  am 

talking  about.  You  would  not  add  these 

figurts  to  this.  They  are  already  in  here. 

Mr.   JONAS.  I   had    reference    to    tjie 

postal  rate  mcrcase. 

Mr  MILLS.  That  is  not  included  in 
this. 

Mr.  JON.VS.  In  this  fiscal  year  income 
tax  payments  were  made  in  September. 
;n  Octot>er.  and  the  December  15  pay- 
ment I  think  can  be  carried  over  to 
Januar>'  15 

Mr  MILLS  Januar>'  15. 
Mr.  JONAS  We  oupht  to  be  able  to 
have  a  fairly  responsible  estimate.  I  won- 
der how  the  estunate  compiled  by  the 
'oint  committoe  coincides  or  compares 
with  Trea^ur>-  estimates  that  have  been 
prepared  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsm.  I  yield  to 
the  tientlenian  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  MILLS  This  estimate  is  higher 
than  the  pnor  estimates  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  joint  committee.  These  esti- 


mates vary  somewhat  from  the  Treasury 
estimates.  I  do  not  know  what  the  pres- 
ent Treasury  estimate  of  revenue  is,  but 
there  has  always  been  some  relation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  guess  we  will  not  be 
able  to  get  the  final  Treasury  estimates 
until  the  first  of  the  year.  But  I  thought 
the  House  might  be  interested  in  the  best 
estimate  the  committee  could  provide 
now.  I  understand  It  to  be  about  $198 
billion  in  revenue. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  said  also,  you  will  re- 
member, early  in  the  year  we  would  not 
exceed  $191  billion  of  spending,  was  it' 
If  we  had  stayed  with  that,  we  would 
have  a  sizable  surplus  altogether. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  interested  to  know 
whether  there  has  been  any  estimate  re- 
lating to  changes  In  receipts — not  in  bal- 
ances or  surpluses. 
Mr.  MILLS.  They  have  gone  up. 
Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding, 

I  would  like  to  propound  a  question  ur 
two  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  House, 
next  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
I  would  like  to  propound  this  question 
to  the  gentleman:  If  the  raise  of  15  per- 
cent in  the  -social  ^.ecurity  lund  is  parsed 
by  the  House,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman would  that  in  any  way  jeopardize 
the  actual  soundness  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No.  the 
chief  actuary  lor  the  social  security  pro- 
gram has  advised  us  that  the  taxes 
assessed  under  current  law  for  the  Old- 
Ate.  Sun-Ivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
System  will  finance  a  15-percent  across- 
the-board  benefit  mcrease. 

Additional  liberalizations  will,  since 
we  are  using  the  present  surplus  for  this 
15-pcrcent  across-the-board  benefit  in- 
crease. Will  require  a  change  in  either 
the  tax  base  or  the  tax  rates,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  So  that  I  may  projKiund 
the  same  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  hope  he 
does  not  disagree  with  me. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  can  forgo  lepeating  the  answer 
to  the  question  by  saying  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin with  respect  to  your  question.  I 
.mst  wish  I  could  say  as  much  about  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  the  hospital  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  now  we  have 
the  opinion  of  two  of  the  most  able  men 
m  that  field  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  B\'RNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  1,'entleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I.  too.  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  now  in  the 
well  for  his  splendid  statement  and  his 
contribution  to  this  act.  I  was  particu- 
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larly  mterested  in  that  portion  of  your 
discussion  where  you  related  the  fact 
that  when  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  individ- 
ual exemption.  As  I  understand  it,  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body  there  were 
two  proposals,  one  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  also  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  one  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  on  the 
subject  of  increasing  the  personal  exemp- 
tion. 

I  would  be  interested  in  having  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin as  to  which  of  those  positions  was 
adopted  by  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Frankly. 
if  I  were  to  make  a  judgment  I  would 
have  said  the  more  appropriate  way  to 
provide  reform  at  this  time  was  to  give 
all  of  our  people  tax  equity  through  rate 
revision  rather  than  the  personal  ex- 
emption. If  the  gentleman  wants  my 
opinion,  I  would  take  the  lesser  of  the 
two  proposals,  although  I  did  not  agree 
with  either  one  of  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  But  my 
question  really  was,  the  conference  com- 
mittee in  its  final  position  came  closer 
to  which  position? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  no 
student  of  all  the  actions  the  Senate 
considered.  I  cannot  comment  on  all 
the  various  amendments  and  actions  of 
the  Senate  in  the  last  month  or  so,  but 
let  me  allow  the  gentleman  to  make  his 
iini  conclusion  by  saying  the  Increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  to  $750  is  phased 
m  over  a  period  of  time  to  avoid  having 
an  adverse  impact  on  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  ask  just  one  more  brief 
question  further  to  show  the  gentle- 
man's opinion.  However,  if  we  were  to 
give  really  effective  income  tax  relief  to 
the  middle  Income  tax  or  average  Income 
tax  payer.  It  would  have  to  be  in  the 
area  of  rate  reform  rather  than  tamper- 
ing with  the  personal  exemption? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
that  would  be  true,  because  that  has  a 
more  direct  impact  on  all  taxpayers. 
An  increase  in  the  personal  exemptions 
IS  great  for  a  man  like  myself  with  seven 
dependents,  but  it  does  not  provide  the 
.same  true  equity  to  a  person  with  one  or 
two  exemptions,  so  I  have  serious  doubts 
about  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  conclude  my  remarks 
by  saying  that  this  is  net  the  millenlum 
by  any  means  but  it  is  considerable  im- 
provement. Justice  Holmes  once  said, 
■I  like  to  pay  taxes.  It  Is  the  price  of 
civilization."  While  most  Americans  are 
probably  not  as  enamoured  as  Justice 
Holmes  with  the  privilege  of  paying 
taxes,  the  great  success  of  our  voluntary 
self-assessment  system  attests  to  the  re- 
!  p^nsibility  all  our  citizens  feel  for  sup- 
p.irting  our  democracy.  This  kind  of 
support  is  essential  if  we  are  to  raise  the 
necessary  revenues  to  meet  our  critical 
problems  without  an  oppressive  tax  sys- 
tem inimical  to  the  fundamental  pre- 


cepts underlining  our  form  of 
govemnlent. 

Tax  scholars  have  often  remarked  that 
a  tax  system  is  capable  of  producing  a 
relatively  high  yield  with  maximum  tax- 
payer cooperation  If  it  is  fundamentally 
fair,  but  a  very  low  yield  with  a  high 
degree  of  taxpayer  resistance  if  it  Is 
rifled  with  Inequities.  The  serious  in- 
equities on  which  Congress  focused  in 
this  bill  were  eroding  the  confidence  of 
our  citizens  in  the  Integrity  of  our  tax 
system.  The  bill  produced  by  the  con- 
ference agreement  is  an  important  step 
towards  restoring  taxpayer  confidence  in 
our  tax  system  and  will  provide  the  basis 
for  further  reforms  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  conference 
report  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  15- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits to  our  retired  citizens  is  long  overdue, 
and  that  accomplishment  alone  makes 
this  extraordinary  Christmas  week  ses- 
sion worthwhile. 

For  several  years,  I  have  advocated  an 
increase  in  these  benefits  for  our  elderly 
and  retired  people,  who  have  to  bear  the 
most  serious  impact  of  the  alarming  in- 
crea.se  in  the  cost  of  living.  Too  long  have 
we  spent  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
on  so-called  poverty  programs  while  al- 
lowing those  Americans  on  social  secu- 
rity to  exist  on  less  than  poverty  pay- 
ments. 

While  Applauding  this  long  overdue 
help  for  our  social  security  recipients,  I 
am  equally  disappointed  that  the  con- 
ference committee  did  not  retain  the  ed- 
ucational tax  credit  feature  of  the  bill. 
The  costs  of  education  have  skyrocketed, 
and  this  tax  relief  should  be  the  least  we 
can  do  for  our  overburdened  parent 
taxpayer.  It  seems  most  inconsistent  for 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  to  provide  every 
conceivable  program  for  the  education  of 
the  underprivileged,  and  I  believe  in 
helping  them,  yet  we  should  also  show 
some  consideration  for  the  American 
parent  who  is  trying  to  pay  for  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  educating  his  children. 

Although  I  am  disappointed  that  such 
was  not  included  in  this  year's  biU,  I  shall 
continue  to  fight  for  the  passage  of  the 
measures  I  have  introduced  to  give  our 
citizens  some  help  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in  my 
assessment  an  unwise  move  on  the  :Jart 
of  the  conferees  to  eliminate  all  invest- 
ment credit.  The  farm  producers  and 
their  smalltowTi  supplier  have  not 
shared  in  the  increased  incomes.  In- 
stead they  have  been  the  victims  cf  in- 
flation. The  producer  also  must  in  the 
main  sell  on  a  world  market  and  buv  on 
an  American  market.  To  compete  he 
must  do  so  by  modernization.  Investment 
credit  was  an  assist  to  country.<^ide 
America.  A  credit  of  $10,000  to  $15,000 
should  be  retained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  matter  in  which 
I  feel  the  conferees  erred  seriously  was 
in  not  making  a  larger  across-the-board 
Increase  for  those  receiving  the  mini- 
mum. The  ccst  increases  of  these  recipi- 
ents have  been  the  same  as  these  in  the 
higher  brackets.  Yet  in  dollars  their  in- 
creases are  very  small.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Congress  would  have  made  further 


increases  on  these  floor  amounts  before 
applying  a  percentage  Increase. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August, 
when  we  voted  on  the  tax  bill  I  voted 
"No."  I  set  out  in  the  minority  views 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
port and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  my 
reasons  for  voting  against  the  bill. 

Basically  I  was  opposed  to  the  disin- 
centives built  Into  this  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  I  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  inflationary  effects  of  the  Senate 
bill.  In  addition,  I  felt  there  was  an  im- 
balance in  the  bill  between  punishing 
investment  and  favoring  cosumption.  I 
felt  that  this  would  result  in  fewer  goods 
being  chased  by  more  and  more  money. 
I  still  have  serious  reservations  about 
some  of  these  points. 

But  now  we  have  a  different  bill  be- 
fore us — in  my  view  a  better  bill.  It  In- 
cludes a  needed  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  to  our  older  citizens — 
a  group  whose  savings  have  been  eroded 
away  by  the  ravages  of  Inflation.  I  sup- 
port the  15  percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease. I  would  prefer  to  see  legislation 
encompassing  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  a  built-in  cnst-of-iivin,.; 
increase;  but  the  social  security  increase, 
which  is  accomplished  without  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  is  soimd.  I  am  troubled, 
I  will  admit,  by  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
fact  pumping  more  money  out  through 
this  measure,  but  on  balance  this  in- 
crease is  needed,  and  since  it  can  be 
accomplished  without  higher  taxes  I 
favor  it. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  better  than 
the  House-passed  bill  in  several  other 
ways,  but  let  me  quickly  add  It  still  is 
imperfect. 

I  was  amazed  to  find  many  Members  of 
Congress  feeling  that  the  tax  free  fea- 
tures on  municipal  bonds  was  a  loophole. 
At  a  time  when  the  countrj-  is  literally 
crying  out  for  decentralized  answers — 
for  the  "new  federalism"  concept  that 
President  Nixon  advocates — the  House 
charged  in  and  passed  a  bill  which  in 
effect  considered  tax-free  municipal 
bonds  as  loopholes.  The  conference  ap- 
propriately omitted  the  alternative  tax 
on  municipals  that  we  passed  in  the 
House  and  appropriately  left  municipals 
alone  as  far  as  the  minimum  tax  goes. 

If  our  cities  and  local  governments  are 
to  finance  themselves — if  they  are  to  in- 
novate and  solve  problems  locallv — it  is 
important  that  the  tax-free  status  of 
municipal  securities  be  protected.  This 
we  are  doing  in  the  ley-slation  before 
us. 

I  do  not  like  the  thought  of  some  rich 
person  escaping  all  taxation  because  of 
putting  his  money  Into  tax-exempt  se- 
curities, but  it  Is  essential  that  a  soimd 
method  of  decentralized  financing  not  be 
torpedoed  in  order  to  get  at  a  mlniscule 
handful  of  people  who  in  my  opinion 
stupidly  invest  all  of  their  funds  in  tax- 
exempt  Lssues.  I  personally  feel  our  com- 
mittee should  keep  probing  for  ways  to 
see  that  all  people  with  significant  in- 
comes pay  some  tax.  We  should  not  for- 
get all  about  it — but  I  commend  the 
conference  committee  for  not  shooting 
the  piano  player  just  because  they  did  not 
like  one  time. 
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I  still  am  very  much  conwrned  about 
many  of  the  disincentives  in  the  bill.  I 
favor  tax  credits  and  tax  incentives  as 
the  way  to  answer  many  of  our  problems 
a.s  opposed  to  direct  Government  subsidy 
or  startmg  some  new  bureau  on  the  Po- 
tomac to  try  to  solve  all  the  Nations 
problems 

In  this  regard  the  conference  Improved 
on  the  House-passed  bill  as  far  as  nat- 
ural resource  taxation  goes — but  the  Dili 
IS  still  imperfect  in  this  regard  I  do  not 
want  to  whip  a  dead  horse  but  I  do  want 
to  remmd  the  House  that  we  are  faced 
in  this  countr>-  with  declining  gas  re- 
serves Our  reserve  to  consumption  ratios 
are  plummetmt:  The  new  FPC  chair- 
man recently  reiterated  his  concern 
about  growing  shortages  of  natural  gas. 
He  warned  that  the  consumers  will  be 
facing  major  shortagt's.  but  the  Congress 
plows  ahead  terming  depletion  on  oil  and 
gas  a  giant  loophole  The  House  cut  de- 
pletion from  27'..  percent  to  20  percent 
The  Senate  bil!  set  it  at  23  percent  Th-.' 
cmference  has  reccmmer.ded  22  percent 
I  do  not  know  what  the  magic  figure 
should  pe.  Many  countries  directly  sub- 
^icUzed  Uieir  od  industries  due  to  the 
extra  nsks  involved  and  due  to  the  im- 
porianc"  to  national  security  that  oil  and 
ga.*  carrv'  All  I  ran  say  is  that  we  are 
un'.use  to  cut  '.t.cenfves  at  all  in  the  face 
of  declining  reserve  to  consumption  ra- 
tios I  do  not  support  'he  cut  to  23  per- 
cent j'ost  as  I  did  not  support  the  cut 
to  22  percent  I  am  bitterly  disappointed 
that  the  conference  Itlciced  out  the  pro- 
vision that  would  have  raised  the  50 
percent  of  net  limitation  on  depletion  to 
fi.i  percent  for  certain  operator'^  The  in- 
dependent is  '.isually  the  '^al  wildcatter 
This  little  recognized  provision  would 
hav"  given  him  addtti -nal  incentive  in 
order  to  look  for  more  reserves 

I  co:nmend  the  conference  for  not  al- 
tering the  tax  treatment  of  intangible 
drilling  costs — th?  conference  apparently 
recognized  that  this  provision  is  more 
fundamental  to  the  acquisition  of  future 
reserves  than  any  other  provision  of  the 
tax  law 

I  must  again  speak  up  against  the  tax- 
ation of  foundations  The  answer  to  the 
foundation  problem  is  already  w:.sely  m 
the  bill .  namely,  the  provisions  to  mak'- 
the  foundation.s  pay  out  their  funds  for 
charitable  purposes  and  to  se^  them  butt 
out  of  politics  and  remain  m  the  arpa  of 
helping  out  m  charitable,  educational, 
and  scientific  pursuits  The  bill  prop- 
erlv  eliminates  "self-dealing  "  It  craclts 
down  on  d.sset  hoarding;  and  It  dc^s  -..ot 
permit  foundations  to  bt-  a  device  by 
which  families  perpetuate  control  of 
businesses. 

Yes,  the  bill  corrects  abuses,  and  this  is 
as  It  should  be  These  are  excellent  re- 
forms, but  I  cannot  see  why  there  should 
be  a  foundation  tax  A  fee  for  policink' 
■yes.  but  a  tax  "no  '  The  tax  moves  us 
again  away  from  pluralism,  away  from 
innovative  decentralisation,  away  from 
the  diversity  wt-  need  >o  badiy  m  trying 
t<;)  find  v.^'■v  ways  to  sol^e  the  lingerini; 
old  problems  To  the  degree  we  levy  a 
tax — to  that  degree  the  legitimate  ser\'- 
ices  performed  by  foundations  will  now 
either  go  unperformed  or  there  will  be 
.some  new  bill,  some  r^ew  plea  to  Wash- 
ington, D  C  .  to  solve  the  problem.  It  his 


become  fashionable  to  assail  founda- 
tions, but  for  the  most  part,  they  have 
done  an  imaginative,  creative  job  and 
have  made  fantastic  contributions  to  the 
general  welfare 

To  summarize,  a  4-percent  tax  Ls  leas 
onerous  than  a  7-percent  tax,  but  I  op- 
pose the  theory  of  taxing  legitimate 
chanties.  Clean  up  the  ball  game,  blow 
the  whistle  on  those  who  cheat,  or  get 
involved  In  non- tax -exempt  pursuits,  but 
don't  sideline  the  players.  Under  the 
conference-approved  bill,  foundations 
will  be  able  to  continue  in  operation,  but 
they  will  be  slightty  hobbled,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  Is  crying  more  than 
ever  for  innovation  and  new  Ideas  to  help 
the  problems  of  the  cities  and  the  poor 
and  underprivileged 

One  thing  that  causes  me  grave  con- 
cern i-s  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
Members  of  Congre.s.s  to  treat  capital 
gams  tlie  same  as  income  I  Will  not  dwell 
on  thi.s.  bni  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
House  that  It  IS  the  private  sector  that 
provides  the  jobs.  It  is  the  private  sector 
that  does  far  more  than  G</vemmeni 
t<:^ward  the  alleviation  of  human  suffcr- 
:nk'  It  IS  indeed  that  ver>'  fa  t^ — that 
there  is  a  dilTerence  between  ca^  ital  and 
income — that  makes  our  system  strong 
and  progre^.sr, e  ,\nd  now  we  ^oe  .-linie 
well-intentioned  Member.^  wantim:  t.>  i>-- 
di.stnbute  tiie  capital,  a.-,  it  were,  through 
moving  toward  taxins  capital  on  the 
■anie  ba.sis  as  income  This  us  wrong  lor 
Lhi.^  country-.  Tlie  bill'-  provisions  are  ad- 
mittedly not  sweeping  in  this  regard,  but 
It  IS  the  trend,  the  direction  that  bothers 
me — the  direction  away  from  capital  ac- 
cumulation and  investment. 

I  rf^iterate  my  opposition  to  the  tend- 
encv  r  j  restrict  the  horizontal  flow  ot 
capital  ilirough  such  devices  as  crnrkms 
down  on  chr*  ability  of  a  man  in  the  f:\rm- 
ing  businesses  to  char<?e  ofT  his  lo.sses 
agam-t  other  income.  The  conference  bill 
IS  far  oetter  than  the  Senate  bill  in  tins 
regard,  but  anain  I  '.\arn  against  the  di- 
rection that  this  legislation  will  take  us. 

In  real  estate  I  fear  by  craclcing  down 
on  the  rapid  depreciation  provi.'-ton  on 
new  commercial  and  industrial  real 
estate  we  may  adver«;fly  aTect  the  build- 
ing goala  that  this  country  faces  over  the 
next  20  years. 

The  conlerees  In  my  view  should  be 
conunended  oy  this  House.  They  wurked 
grueling  hours  and  came  up  with  a  piece 
of  !egi:.hition  far  better  than  the  Sen- 
ate bill  or  House  bill  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. The  Increase  in  the  pergonal  ex- 
emption IS  long  overdue.  I  wnild  not 
have  been  .ible  to  \ote  tor  it,  as  much  as 
I  would  have  hked  u>  .see  :t.  iiad  the  bill 
had  the  horrible  inflationary  effects  of 
tne  Senate  bill.  I  am  iinpressed  this  bill 
should  enable  us  to  stay  out  of  the  red. 
for  've  must  stay  out  of  the  red.  Should 
the  inflationary  pressures  still  be  as 
great  In  1971  and  1972.  it  .seems  to  me 
that  the  Congress  can  fake  a  new  look 
at  the  overall  tax  structure.  I  for  one 
would  not  feel  '.^ed  to  tliC  tnx  relief  pro- 
v.sions  of  the  b;ll  should  these  provi- 
sions throw  us  into  *remcndous  deficits 
m  the  vears  ahead 

It  stems  to  me  we  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion of  delicate  balance  Pe<^ple  are  cry- 
ing for  tax  relief— tlie  bill  provides  this. 
We    rejjeal    the    investment    tax    credit 


which  will  give  us  more  income  and 
which  after  all  was  placed  on  to  "get  the 
economy  moving  again  '  We  extend  the 
surtax  for  a  very  short  run  period.  We 
must  be  very  careful  that  we  not  move 
too  far  away  from  the  incentive  to  In- 
vest. We  must,  to  phra.se  It  difTerenlly 
guard  against  recession  at  the  .same  time 
we  try  to  come  to  grips  with  the  pres- 
.sures  of  Inflation — no  easy  task,  this 
Should  we  need  investment  incentives  in 
the  future  I  would  prefer  to  see  these 
done  through  changes  In  depreciation 
schedules  rather  than  through  trying  t.j 
put  on  an  investment  tax  credit. 

For  this  bill  to  work  out  in  the  lorn, 
run  just  as  it  is  now  written,  there  must 
continue  to  be  a  growing  gross  national 
product  and  there  must  continue  to  be 
strong  business  in  this  country*.  Without 
these  the  bill  could  prove  to  be  disas- 
trous— certainly  we  would  have  to  come 
back  in  and  change  some  things.  I  think 
we  will  continue  to  enjoy  considerable 
growth  in  this  country.  Though  I  deplore 
certain  of  the  disincentives  m  the  bill 
based  on  the  way  in  which  the  confer- 
ence has  handled  the  income  versus  the 
ou'gj.  I  c:ui  now  supi>ort  the  legislation 
I  do  It  With  some  little  enthusia.sm  be- 
cause I  fe'el  so  strongly  in  opposition  tc 
.some  of  the  specific  disincentive  provi- 
sions I  disciLssed  above.  I  have  not 
dwelled  as  long  on  the  parts  of  the  legis- 
lation I  approve — much  has  been  said  on 
them  here  today 

My  congratulations  to  Chairman 
Mills  and  'o  Representative  Byrnes  .inri 
the  others  who  worked  so  long  and  .so 
hard  on  this  legislation. 

These  men  t-<jok  a  gigantic  can  of 
wiggly  worms  irom  the  Senate.  Tliey  did 
not  exactly  convert  the  worms  to  caviar — 
It  IS  more  i:ke  C-rations^ — but  at  least  we 
can  live  with  it. 

Mr.  UTT  Mr  Speaker  I  have  request- 
ed this  time  from  the  chainnan  of  the 
committee  'o  bnelly  e.xplam  my  position 
on  the  conference  repcrt  covering  the 
lax  reform  bill.  I  took  part  in  a  most 
strenuoiLs  conference  I'Dmmittee  and 
signed  the  conierence  report,  believing  it 
to  be  the  best  sr  lution  to  the  differences 
bet'ivi^en  ti.c  House  and  Senate  vorsmns 
I  i'.ish  to  compliment  the  conference 
committee  for  ito  joint  effor's,  and  espe- 
cially I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  Chairman  Mills,  who  iiresided 
over  the  joint  cmference  throughout  Its 
lonu  days  and  nignts 

There  were  many  items  not  In  confer- 
ence which  theref  Jie  could  not  be  con- 
sideied  for  solution.  I  -.igned  the  report 
vitii  the  expressed  understanding  that  I 
reserved  my  options  to  vote  against  the 
bill  .'ind  to  point  out  certain  deficiencies 
;n  the  legislation,  which  will  have  a  ter- 
Mllc  collateral  impact  on  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

I  do  not  intend  to  unte  anyone  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  as  there  is  much  present 
itain  to  be  found  in  the  legislation.  In 
case  there  appears  to  be  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions.  I  .shall  offer 
a  stialght  moi.'fin  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  "onference  committee,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  using  the  parllamentarj' 
privilege  -tranted  to  the  minority,  to  pro- 
tect the  bill. 

l'.\  this  leui.slation  there  is  the  opening 
move  to  implement  the  Marxian  phllos- 
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oplvv  enunciated  in  "Das  Kapital,"  to 
wit.  the  theory  that  earned  income 
should  receive  a  high  privilege  over  "un- 
earned income"  in  the  form  of  rents,  is- 
sues and  profit,  together  with  the  belief 
that  the  capital  gains  dollar  should  not 
receive  any  preferred  consideration. 

Most  of  the  earned  income,  which  now 
sUnds  at  the  highest  per  capita  level  of 
any  coimtry  in  the  world,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing reached  the  highest  point  in  our  own 
history,  could  not  occur,  if  it  were  not 
that  some  people  have  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate sufficient  reserve  funds  to  ex- 
pend from  $20,000  to  $30,000  to  create 
one  single  job.  In  1970  there  will  be  1,- 
400.000  additional  men  and  women  com- 
ing into  the  work  force.  To  provide 
gainful  employment  It  will  take  $28  bil- 
lion in  plant  expansion,  machinery,  and 
tools  of  the  trade,  to  provide  gainful  em- 
ployment for  these  1,400,000.  If  there  are 
no  reserves,  from  whence  will  this  money 
come? 

The  source  of  these  fimds,  while  com- 
ing from  an  aggregate  of  small  savings, 
also  comes  in  a  large  part  from  those 
people  who  have  had  the  Incentive  and 
the  motivation  to  put  capital  to  work. 

In  1970,  the  economy  will  demtmd  an- 
other $16.5  billion  to  provide  new  housing 
for  our  expanding  population.  The  yoimg 
marrleds  have  the  right  to  expect  financ- 
ing to  be  available  for  this  purpose.  That 
money  also  comes  from  reserve  savings. 

It  will  take  another  $18  billion  for  the 
repair  and  upgrading  of  existing  housing. 
This  money  also  comes  from  reserve 
savings. 

These  last  three  figures  total  up  to 
S82.5  billion.  This  figure  does  not  include 
repair  and  replacement  of  obsolescent 
machinery  in  order  to  maintain  produc- 
tion at  a  high  and  efficient  level. 

These  are  Just  tlie  needs  in  the  private 
economic  sector.  The  past  few  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  sopping  up 
these  reserves  as  the  first  and  biggest  hog 
at  the  trough,  followed  closely  by  the 
financial  demands  of  the  States,  the 
coimties.  the  cities,  the  school  districts, 
and  water  districts,  to  name  but  a  few. 
These  public  demands  will  reach  $20  bil- 
lion in  1970.  Add  that  to  the  previous 
total  and  you  have  In  excess  of  $82  billion 
needed  in  1970. 

In  the  last  2  years,  total  accumulations 
available  for  the  above  needs  have  been 
falling,  to  a  point  in  1968  of  $65  billion, 
and  they  are  currently  running  at  the 
rate  of  iust  under  $61  billion.  This  will 
deteriorate  further  next  year,  with  a 
deficit  in  excess  of  S20  billion. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  scar- 
city of  money  and  the  high  interest  rates. 
We  act  as  if  we  did  not  know  what  caused 
this  scarcity  and  these  high  interest 
rates.  It  is  much  like  the  woman  who. 
after  having  ten  children.  finaUy  discov- 
ered what  was  causing  it.  Apparently,  we 
cannot  comprehend  what  causes  the 
shortage  of  money.  The  simple  answer  is 
Government.  When  there  is  a  demand 
for  $4  and  a  supply  of  $3,  the  one  who 
bids  the  highest  will  get  the  money.  That 
!s  Government. 

The  current  trend  toward  the  abolition 
of  capital  has  been  long  in  the  making. 


but  like  the  timelag  between  the  lighting 
of  a  fuse  and  the  explosion  of  the  dyna- 
mite, there  is  also  a  timelag  between 
the  shortage  of  funds  and  the  skyrocket- 
ing of  interest  rates. 

The  theory  behind  the  destruction  of 
private  capital  is  the  theory  that  govern- 
ment should  own  all  productive  capacity, 
and  then  the  fruits  of  that  production 
would  be  spread  among  the  200,000,000 
people  in  America.  That  sounds  good,  but 
it  does  not  work  that  way. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example  of 
a  privately  owned  domestic  water  com- 
pany whos.''  service  rates  are  lower  than 
the  municipally  owned  water  system  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  city  of  Santa 
Ana,  and  in  fact  lower  than  any  city 
rate  in  Orange  County,  Calif.,  none  of 
which  pays  any  tax,  local.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral, and  yet  this  privately  owned  water 
company  pays  20  percent  of  its  gross 
revenue  to  the  county,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  If  this  system  were 
sold  to  the  city,  that  city  would  pay  no 
tax,  and  even  though  it  would  save  20 
percent  of  the  revenues,  the  history  is 
that  inefficient  operation,  political  jobs, 
and  so  forth,  would  eat  up  that  tax  sav- 
ing, and  the  consumer  would  not  be 
benefited. 

The  Federal  Government  owns,  con- 
trols and  operates  17  percent  of  the  total 
productive  capacity  in  the  Unitea  States. 
It  is  being  operated  on  a  tax-free  basis. 
and  the  consumer  is  not  benefited,  be- 
cause of  ineflBcient  operation.  That  ineffi- 
ciency occurs  because  there  is  no  profit 
motive  in  its  operation  and,  if  this  17 
percent  could  be  returned  to  the  private 
sector,  it  would  yield  more  than  $10 
biUion  a  year  in  tax  revenues. 

There  is  one  area  that  this  administra- 
tion should  examine  and  implement  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  That  is  the  value 
added  tax.  We  are  outmaneuvercd  and 
outtraded  by  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world,  from  the  Common  Market  to  Ja- 
pan, simply  because  we  do  not  modernize 
our  tax  structure  to  provide  fair  and 
equal  competition  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Until  we  do  this,  all 
the  loopholes  in  the  law,  if  they  were 
plugged,  would  not  equal  this  one  item 
alone.  Not  only  would  such  a  tax  put  us 
on  an  equal  competitive  basis,  but  it 
would  soon  correct  the  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments under  which  we  have  suffered  for 
years. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  'Mr.  Ullman'  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  conferees  I  want  to  say  just  a  word 
about  the  chainnan  of  our  conference, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  one  of 
the  most  able  men  to  have  served  in  this 
great  body.  He  certainly  demonstrated  it 
in  those  many,  many  hours  that  we  sat 
in  conference.  There  is  nobody  who 
knows  more  about  the  tax  problem,  and 
nobody  who  is  more  dedicated  to  tax 
reform  and  tax  equity  than  is  our  chair- 
man. 

I  would  say  this  is  monumental  legis- 
lation. As  has  been  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  cer- 
tainly there  are  compromises  in  this  bill. 


and  there  are  things  that  each  one  of  us 
would  do  differently,  but,  when  we  look 
down  the  long  road  of  tax  equity,  this, 
indeed,  is  monumental. 

It  is  a  monument  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  and  his  distinguished 
and  able  efforts  in  this  field. 

I  want  also  to  say  a  word  about  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  who  was  equally  dedi- 
cated to  tax  reform  in  the  many  months 
this  committee  had  this  matter  before  it, 
and  in  the  conference.  I  know  this  bill 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  his 
efforts  also. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a  part  of  it. 
I  am  proud  of  the  bill.  None  of  us  will 
know  its  consequences  for  many  months, 
and  even  years,  but  I  believe  over  the 
long  haul  we  will  look  upon  this  piece  of 
legislation  as  milestone  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  fiom  New  York 
I  Mr.  Conable)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  T  may 
be  forgiven  a  poetic  allusion  at  this  in- 
tensely practical  moment  in  the  life  of 
the  House.  I  should  like  to  call  up  the 
words  of  the  great  Scotch  poet  who.  when 
he  scattered  the  nest  of  a  mouse  with  his 
ijlow,  said  not  only — 

The  t)est-lald  schemes  o'  mice  air  men. 
Gang  aft  a-gley — 

But  also  ended  his  poem  with  the 
the  words — 

But.   och!   I   backward   cast    my   e'o 

On  prospects  drear.' 
An"   forward,   though    I    cmna    jee. 
I  guess  and  fear! 

Tiiese  lines  have  some  iclevancc  to 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
There  are  many  people,  aware  of  the 
chances  for  plans  to  go  awTy.  who  ex- 
pected after  all  this  rumbling  only  a 
mouse  would  be  brought  forth  by  the 
Way.s  und  Means  Committee  and  by  the 
conference  committee.  We  may  not  have 
a  tiuei'.  but  we  certainly  do  not  have  u 
mouse. 

I  believe  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee and  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  our  committee  that,  leading  the 
conferees,  they  preserved  the  spirit  of 
the  House  measure  and  have  brought  us 
back  a  bill  which  has  fiscal  sanity  and 
stiU  preserves  its  reform  aspects. 

Also  we  have  to  admit  as  we  look  back 
to  the  beginmng  of  this  effort  that  the 
prospects  were  not  very  good.  We  can 
see  it  took  a  great  deal  of  statesmanship 
and  deterniination  to  arrive  at  tliis  point. 

LoDki..:;  ahe..d.  I  say  that  we  need  not 
"guess  and  fear"  because,  having  accom- 
plished this  very  difficult  task,  it  seems 
to  me  quite  clear  it  is  within  the  capacity 
of  Congress  to  reform  not  only  tliis  cen- 
tral institution  between  the  Government 
and  the  people,  but  many  other  aspects 
of  Government  which  have  fallen  imder 
the  shadow  of  what  we  call  a  -credibility 
gap." 

There  are  two  points  I  believe  must  be 
made  about  tax  reform  at  this  stage. 
One  of  them  is  quite  obvious,  the  other 
controversial. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Utt)   made  this  point  very 
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clearly  m  hi.s  additional  remark.s  ;n  the 
original  House  report  on  tax  reform 
that  IS.  the  ultimate  tax  reform  must  be 
simplicity  We  have  not  struclc  any  blows 
for  simplicity  in  this  bill  Cr.mplexity 
raises  an  Ls^sue  of  credibility.  I  suppos*\ 
If  It  IS  «oin?  to  be  difficult  for  people  to 
comply  xtth  the  very  complicated  tax  '.aw 
we  have  generated  over  the  vears  and 
have  added  to  :r.  the  complexity  of  this 
measure 

But  let  us  cons:->>  ourse'v>s  wiih  the 
thought  that  perhaps  '-hLs  bill  itself  will 
be  one  of  the  compelling  motives  toward 
that  ultimate  reform  of  simplicity 

The  second  and  more  controversial 
point  which  I  think  must  be  made  re- 
lates to  a  statement  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  at  the  outset  nf 
our  e(T or:  -vhen  he  .said  there  '.va.s  a  head 
of  steam  behind  tax  reform  in  this  coun- 
try That  head  of  steam  relates  not  just 
to  the  Federal  level  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  I  were  to  guess,  I  would  say  people  are 
upset  about  taxes  mere  on  the  State  and 
local  level  than  they  are  on  the  Federal 
level  simply  because  our  State  and  local 
taxes  are  so  inequitable  and  In  many 
cases  80  r^'gressr.e  We  must  accept  as  a 
part  of  our  responsibility.  I  think,  the 
relieving  of  some  of  the  pressure  on  State 
and  local  taxes  through  some  form  of 
revenue  sharing  if  we  are  t;olng  to  elim- 
inate the  popular  head  of  steam  "  in 
favor  of  tax  reform.. 

We  have  made  a  very  good  step  here 
and  one  of  which  I  think  this  body  and 
the  other  body  can  both  be  extremely 
proud.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet 
and  we  must  face  up  to  the  issue  of  the 
burdens  placed  on  State  and  local  tax- 
payers if  we  are  isoing  ultimately  to  re- 
lieve the  Am.erlcan  people  who  arc  call- 
ing for  greater  equity  in  the  total  tax 
system. 

Mr  Speaker,  again  I  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  and  my  gratitude  to  the  con- 
ference committee  for  the  excellent  work 
they  have  done  in  bringing  this  bill  back 
m  its  present  form  for  today's  very  grati- 
fying moment  of  truth. 

Mr.  ULLMAN'  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
mi.iute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts  Mr  Burke  ■ 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  m  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  wish  to  commend  our  distinguished 
rhar-m.an.  the  Honorable  Wilbur  Mills. 
the  ranking  member  of  the  mmonty  the 
Honorable  John  Byrnes,  all  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  -Sides  of  the  .^l^Ie  who  serve 
on  the  House  VVays  and  Means  Commit- 
tee including  the  gracious  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  Mrs,  Griffiths  ■ .  the 
able  member  from  Illinois,  D.\n  Rcsten- 
kowsk:,  Phil  Landrum,  of  Georgia; 
Ch.^rles  Van'k.  of  Ohio :  Rich-^pd  Pulton. 
of  Tennessee  J.\roB  Gilbert,  of  New 
York  Om^p  Burleson,  of  Texas:  J^mes 
C  CoRMAN  of  California:  Willi.am 
Green,  of  Penn.sylvania,  and  Sam  Gib- 
bons, of  Florida  Every  one  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  gave  un.stintingly  of  their 
time  and  effort  to  bring  about  this  far- 
reachim^  legislation  before  us  today. 

They  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Amen- 
can  people  for  the  action  that  is  taking 
place  today. 


Mr  Speaker  the  conference  report  be- 
fore the  House  represents  many  months 
of  arduous  and  dedicated  labor  and  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Wav^  and  MeHii.^.  tin^  Hou^e,  and  the 
( ongressionai  staffs  It  will  be  recalled 
that  tax  ri'fonn  was  the  initial  maior 
order  of  business  before  the  committee 
in  this  .session  of  Congress, 

Onlv  time  will  tell,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  done  a  workmanlike  job 
on  thi.,  measure,  and  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  commend  Chairman 
Mills  for  his  unsurpassed  leadership  m 
the  development  of  this  bill.  I  also  wish 
to  commend  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Congres.sman  John  W,  Byrnes,  of 
WKconsin,  and  Members  from  both  side.; 
of  the  aisle,  who  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  this  monumental  piece 
of  legislation  As  I  have  said  on  other 
'x:casions.  without  the  spirit  of  team  ef- 
fort, the  moment  at  which  we  have  pres- 
entlv  arrived  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. 

-Again,  let  me  .sav  that  I  am  not  stating 
that  the  bill  is  perff»ct  in  every  respect. 
and  there  are  provisions  of  it  that  I 
would  ehange.  if  it  were  m  my  power  to 
do  so  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  how- 
e'.er  that  the  bill  Is  unprecedented  m  the 
generosity  of  its  relief  provisions  for  our 
low-income  citizens,  and  for  that  reason. 
if  for  no  other,  the  conference  report  de- 
serves prompt  approval  by  the  House 
The  provision  which  has  the  groate.st 
salutary  impact  on  those  at  or  near  the 
txivertv  level  is  the  low-income  allowance 
in  the  bill,  which  will  remov  some  52 
millicn  returns  from  the  tax  rolls  in  1970. 

Looking  at  the  bill  as  a  whole,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  conference  committee,  it 
would  on  the  average  reduce  the  tax  lia- 
bility of  tho.3r  in  the  lowest  adjusted 
gross  Income  class,  that  is.  those  with  in- 
comes up  to  $3,000.  by  nearly  70  percent; 
thos<'  with  incomes  of  between  S3. 000  to 
S5.000  would  on  the  average  enjoy  a  tax 
reduction  of  over  :^3  percent.  Tho.se  with 
incomes  between  St  000  and  S7  000  would 
on  the  average  enjoy  a  tax  reduction  of 
approximately  20  percent.  Appropriately, 
'herefore,  the  bill  gives  proportion- 
ately greater  relief  to  people  with  low 
and  moderate  incomes  than  to  jieople 
•>vith  hit'h  incomes 

Mr  Spe.qker.  there  is  one  provision  of 
the  bill  about  which  I  am  particularly 
sriatified,  and  I  hope  that  Members  of  the 
House  will  pardon  my  pride  of  authorship 
with  ifspt-ct  to  it  I  am  speakme  of  the 
liberalization  in  the  deduction  for  mov- 
ing expenses  Members  of  the  House 
know  that  I  have  introduced  bill  after 
bill  on  this  subject,  seeking  to  expand  the 
tax  fieatment  of  lemtimate.  job-related 
employee  m.ovmg  expenses.  The  founda- 
tion for  the  provision  in  this  bill  was 
laid  by  my  successive  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  in  this  and  preceding  Con- 
k-'resses  I  am  not  saying  that  the  con- 
ference provision  is  perfect  or  that  it  is 
as  generous  as  we  would  have  desired.  It 
IS,  however,  a  significant  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  recognizing  that  moving  ex- 
penses are  really  a  cost  of  earning  in- 
come and  that  the  mobility  of  labor  is  an 
important  and  necessary  part  of  a 
healthy,  growing  economy. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  am  also  very  much 
gratified  that  this  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision to  increase  social  security  benefits 
across- the-lK)ard.  Bv  supporting  tins 
measure,  however.  I  am  not  by  any 
means  stating  that  the  15  percent  in- 
crease IS  adequate  .A,s  members  of  the 
House  know.  I  have  introduced  a  b.ll, 
H.R.  55,  which,  among  other  thine,-. 
would  increase  benefits  acro.ss  the  br>av>i 
by  50  percent.  In  view  of  the  rime  ele- 
ment. It  is  obvious  that  if  we  arc  goin-' 
to  bring  to  the  deserving  senior  citizens 
of  thus  Nation  word  of  an  Increase  be- 
fore Congress  adjourns  and  during  this 
bles-sed  Christinas  sea.son.  it  mu.st  l)c 
done  now  m  this  legLslation,  I  am  advi.sed 
that  s  )cial  security  and  welfare  revision 
will  b-^  a  subject  high  on  the  committee  s 
priorities  for  consideration  early  in  the 
next  ,sesslon  of  Coni;re.ss.  .At  that  time 
we  can  make  other  determinations  a:\i 
judgments  respecting;  needed  changes  ri 
these  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  wish  to  reiterate 
that  this  measure  does  not  represent  the 
end  of  tax  reform.  This  will  be  a  con- 
tiniiing  responsibility  of  tlie  Congress  to 
see  that  ever>'  person  shares  in  the  bur- 
den of  the  costs  of  running  the  Federal 
Government  proportionate  to  hLs  ability 
We  have  closed  many  of  the  unconscion- 
able loopholes  of  present  law:  we  have 
granted  very  considerable  tax  relief 
benefits,  especially  to  those  in  the  low- 
income  brackets:  and  we  have  provided 
a  much-needed  increase  in  social  secur- 
ity benefits  as  an  interim  measure  look- 
ing toward  more  extensive  revision  in 
-social  .security  and  welfare  next  year. 
These  elements  make  this  a  well-bal- 
anced measure  deserving  of  the  support 
of  every  Member  of  the  House.  I  urge 
prompt  approval  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
■  Mr.  V^NiK  ' . 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas '  Mr.  Mills  >  has  led  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  House,  and  the 
House-Senate  conferees  in  accomplish- 
ing a  great  ;)ub!ic  service  in  developin.; 
this  tax  bill.  For  this  monumental  task, 
he  has  the  gratitude  of  every  member  >! 
this  body  and  everj-  taxpayer  of  Amer- 
ica. Every  Member  of  Congress  must 
share  some  pnde  in  the  fact  that  this 
proposal  originated  In  the  Congress. 
There  was  no  other  clarion  call  to  ac- 
tion— but  the  indignation  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

A  bill  of  this  magnitude  cannot  satisfy 
every  citizen.  But  it  does  take  a  step  to- 
ward lax  justice — and  insofar  as  it  does, 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
should  be  enacted- 

The  provisions  in  this  bill  to  leduce 
the  depletion  allowance  to  22  percent  are 
perhaps  the  most  glaring  concessions  to 
privileged  interests. 

Under  circumstances  in  which  the  oil 
and  gas  industrj'  can  utilize  only  23  i^er- 
cent  of  the  27'2-percent  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  bill  provides  a  light  touch  l.u 
a  force  in  our  economy  which  has  exer- 
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cised  a  heavy  hand  on  the  consumer,  the 
Government  and  politics  in  America. 
The  industry  can  rejoice  on  its  political 
policies  and  actions  which  would  never 
muscle — but  the  taxpayers  of  America 
have  .servfd  notice  that  they  will  not 
stand  back  and  continue  to  take  it. 

This  bill  continues  the  extension  of  the 
depletion  allowance  to  foreign -produced 
oil.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  conferees 
dropped  the  House  provision  which  com- 
pletely eliminated  the  depletion  allow- 
ance on  foreign  oil.  Tliere  never  was  a 
justification  for  extending  the  depletion 
allowance  to  foreign  production.  Nor  does 
one  exist  today.  Some  American  invest- 
ments in  foreign  oil  and  mineral  develop- 
ment enjoy  several  depletion  allowances. 
One  from  the  U.S.  Government  and  one 
from  the  host  country.  When  the  deple- 
tion allowance  or  allowances  are  com- 
bined with  the  foreign  tax  credit,  the  tax 
obligation  of  American  Investors  in  the 
foreign  development  of  oil  and  minerals 
is  negligible.  The  Federal  Treasury,  un- 
der this  bill,  will  gain  very  little  tax  rev- 
enue from  these  American  resource  de- 
velopments in  foreign  countries.  And  yet 


these  operations  in  foreign  countries 
have  involved  our  Government  in  foreign 
occur  if  it  were  not  for  the  economic 
pressure  of  the  oil  and  mineral  develop- 
ment interests. 

This  bill  win  still  permit  certain  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  of  high  income  to  escape 
taxation  or  pay  much  less  than  their 
fair  share.  As  long  as  there  is  taxation, 
there  will  be  avoidance.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  taxpayer  retains  considerable 
discretion  as  to  whether  he  pays  his  fair 
share. 

The  pride  with  which  some  citizens 
escape  taxation  borders  on  tax  treason. 
It  would  serve  tax  justice  if  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Congress 
were  to  consider  a  more  frequent  perusal 
ot  the  tax  structure.  High  density  utili- 
zation of  tax  avoidance  should  be  pub- 
licized and  exposed.  Loopholes  must  be 
closed  as  rapidly  as  they  are  discovered. 

Although  this  bill  provides  the  first 
extensive  review  of  the  tax  laws  in  15 
years,  I  hope  that  tax  laws  can  be  re- 
viewed in  every  Congress — so  that  the 
burden  of  extensive  tax  review  may  be 
lessened — so  that  action  in  revising  our 


tax  laws  can  be  calm,  deliberate,  and 
less  subject  to  a  hasty  timetable. 

This  bill  is  not  the  end  of  tax  reform — 
it  is  only  a  good  beginning. 

This  bill  settles  the  controversy  on  the 
capability  of  the  social  security  fund  to 
provide  a  15-percent  increase  across- 
the-board  in  social  security  benefits.  The 
administration  and  the  Piesident  sought 
to  hold  the  increase  to  only  7  percent, 
placing  the  full  burden  of  curing  infia- 
tlon  on  the  elderly.  The  senior  citizens 
of  America  who  need  increased  benefits 
to  survive  are  the  victors  by  this  action 
for  a  15-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease which  originated  in  the  Congress. 

The  President  and  the  administration 
resisted  every  effort  to  increase  depend- 
ency exemptions.  No  citizen  can  be  ex- 
pected to  support  his  dependents  on  a 
dependency  exemption  of  $600  per  per- 
son. The  gradual  increase  to  $750  is  not 
realistic,  but  it  does  begin  to  recognize 
the  problem  of  family  support. 

Following  are  tables  prepared  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
and  Taxation  which  outlines  the  effect 
of  the  new  law  on  the  taxpayer: 


TABLE  l.-BALANCING  OF  TAX  REFORM  AND  TAX  RELIEF  UNDER  THE  TAX  REFORM  BILL  OF  1969,-CALENDAR  YEAR  TAX  LIABILITY 

[In  millions  of  dollin] 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1974 

Long  run 

1973 

1971 

1972 

1974 

Long  run 

Tax  fetorm  pfogram  under  conterenca 

Dill 

Repeal  of  investment  credit 

+  1.150 
-2.500 

+1,430 
+2,990 

+1,660 
+2.990 

+2,195 
-t-3. 090 

^3,320 
-3.300 

•  6.620 
-9.134 

Balance  between  reform  (.-)  and  re- 
lief (— )  under  conference  bill.  

Extension  of  surcharge  and  excises 

Total 

-2,209 
J-4,270 

-507 
-800 

-2,619 
-800  . 

-3,849 

-2,514 

Tax  telorm  and  repeal  ol  invest- 
ment credit. ._    . .    -    -.- 

Income  tax  reliel  under  conference  bill.. 

+3,650 
-1,«1 

+4,420 
-4.927 

+4,650 
-7.269 

+5,  285 
-9, 134 

-6,479 

-293 

-1,819 

-3,849 

-2,514 

I  THE  TAX  REFORM  BILL  OF  1969 

TABLE  2,-BALANCING  OF  TAX  REFORM  AND  TAX  RELIEF  UNDER  THE  TAX  REFORM  BILL  OF  1969-CALENDAR  YEAR  TAX  LIABILITY 

[in  millions  of  dollars) 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1974      Long  run 


+3,650      +4,420      -f4.650      +5.285 


Tax  reform  under  conference  bill -1.150      +1.430      +1.660      +2.195 

Repeal  of  investment  credit    +2.500      +2,990      +2.990      -r3.090 

Tax  reform  and  repeal  ot  invest- 
ment credit - 

I'.come  tax  relief: 

Low-income  allowance.- 

Increase  in  standard  deduction' 

Increase  in  exemption. 

Maximum     50-percent     rate     on 
earned  income 


-3.320 
■^3.  300 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1974       Long  tun 


Income  tax  relief — Continued 

Tax  treatment  of  single  persons. 


-6,620 


Total  tax  relief  under  conference 
bill 


-625 
-816" 


I  Balance  between  reform  (— )  and  relief 

-1592      —2  057      -2  057        -2,057  '      (-)  under  conference  bill --?.  209 

-1207      -l'355      -1642        -1,642  I  Extension  of  surcharge  and  excises -^-4.270 

-1633      -3.'267       -4.845        -4,845 

Total 


-75 


-170 


-170 


-170 


-6.479 


-r293       -1,819 


1 1971:  13  percent.  $1,500  ceiling;  1972:  14  percent,  $2,000  celling;  1973:  15  percent,  $2,000  ceiling. 

TABLE  3 -INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY-TAX  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  AMOUNT  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  CHANGE  UNDER  REFORM  AND  RELIEF  PROVISIONS  UNDER  THE  TAX 

REFORM  KILL  OF  1969  WHEN  FULLY  EFFECTIVE 


Adjusted  gross  income  class 


Increase  (+) 
decrease  (-) 
from  reform  and 
Tax  under        relief  provisions 

present  

law      Amount 
(millions)  (millions)  Percentage 


0  to  $3.000... 

$3,000  to  $5,000 - 

$j,0OCto  $7.000 

$7,000  to  $10.000 

$10,000to  $15.000 

$15  00010  $20,000 - 9,184 


$1,169        -$816 

3,320      -1.101 

5,591      -1,112 

11.792      -1,859 

18,494      -2,327 

-791 


-69.8 
-33,2 
-19.9 
-15,8 
-12.6 
-8.6 


Increase  (— ) 

decrease  (— ) 

from  reform  and 

relief  provisions 


Adjusted  gross  income  class 


Tax  under 

present ■ 

law       Amount 
(millions)   (millions)    Percentage 


$20,000  to  $50,000. - - *'?•??? 

$50,000  to  $100,000... 6.659 

$100,000  and  over. .--. ____ 

Total - ".8M 


-$715  -$5.1 

-128  -1.9 

+  557  -7.2 


-8,294 


-10.6 
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TABl;  4  -  Tak  DHi^F  P90visnNS  'jVO^R  T4<  »FF    »M  3'LL  of  .969  1FF=:T.NG  iVPIVIOUAL!,  4N0  THTSL  FOR  41  L  REFORM  AND  RfLltF  PROVISIONS  AFFECTING 

fULtr  EfFECTlVf     av   AOIUSTfD  GROSS   INfOMF   CLASS     ;%9  UVFLS 


NDIVIDUALS   WHEN 


fttlwf  provisions 


AJiiiSled  ifoi.   Tcome  c.jis 


irm 

I] 


Low  incomt 
allowanc* 


{750  eitmption 


15-o«rc«nt 

S2.000  standard 

deduction 


Maximum  tax 

on  earned        Tjx  Ireatrrert 
income  ot  single  persons 


(mHlieiK) 


!o  U  XIO. 

tJ  ;octo;5  x)0.... 

$5  »C  to  J7  XW 

j7  w  to  j;:  »o. 
j;?  xioto  J. MOO 

l!i'X)C  tn  J2C.X)0. 
I? 0  100  to  JSO.JOO 

JV'  w  to  5;x.:<X) 

JlOC.MOind  3/er. 
ToUl 


+»  -$6«2 

-«  -719 

-4  -458 

-5  -198 

■¥4 

-7  

+»  

+54 

+740 

+•40  -2.057 


-J140 

-366  -jio ::;::.':;:"::: 

-612  -31 -if' 

.-1,244  -J66 -45 

-1.407  -858...     .                                       -68 

-480  -242                                                   _j» 

-462  -125      -$S"  -179 

-104  -g              _3o              2jn 

-30 -1 -135  -17 

-4.845  -1.642                   IlTO                   -420 


Total  relief 

Total,  all 

provisions 

provisions 

-J822 

U16 

-1,095 

-1,101 

-1.108 

-1.112 

-1,853 

-1.858 

-2,333 

-2,327 

-784 

-791 

-771 

-71i> 

-182 

-128 

-183 

+557 

-9,134 


-8.924 


TABLE  4A.-lf(0IVI0UAL  INCOME  TAX  RELIEF  UNDER  THE  TAX  REFORM  BILL  OF  1969.  CAL£.iOAR  YEARS  1970-73 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


M.n  n^~  ilandard  dedudioo. . i  Jl,l(»-17  'S10S&-I  15 

Perce i!a<«  i'aja'd  deduetioii 11  liafMni    ti  sni 

p,r..na  ..,^..,0.  .    :.::::;:::.  »5o  trom  juiyi;:::::-: >3^"<"-".mo 

Mai -^jTi 'a<    I'e  on  earned  income'.. 60  percent 

tj<  T-a-.r-f  >  i,n,(,  3«,v,n,    r.'.!".".'.".'."."'.:'.'.'.'.".'.".'.'.:::".:::".:::::  t*.  no  greater  ttianVpopercem 

of  lOinl  return  tai  with 
_  ....  seme  tauble  income. 


$1,000 

I^ierce"!     V2,000 

50  percent 

Tax  no  greater  than  ICO  yerte"! 

ot  lOinl  return  tax  wifh   .a'"" 

taxable  income 


$1  OOO 

:5  percent-  J;,000 

'O  rierce  ' 

Tax  f.  I  sfeatf!  than  120  percent 

'it  loint  return  lax  ivifi  sarre 

taxable  income. 


'     -  ?  1*-  -come  lilowince  or  ~iiri,-num  stmdafd  deductioe.  Is  "phased  out"  by  reducing  the 
adJiTiv  a   1  :«jnc«  (Jiferance  oet,»eeT  the  ISM mMimum  standard  deduction  and  SI  lOOl  bv  II 

'or  »,»•<  s:  0'  ilusted  "   ■     

-  tin  Tiinirtn.m  stan.tir]  leduc'io 
'?■■?  ■.:»-et«een  the  ;%9  mimmu-n  stanjj-]   teluction  i-'iV  j^i:)afl\  tot  every  Jl5  of  adiusted 
I  '^7!   nnntai^hiA  i«w0l 


J'CS^ 


ferance  oet«eeT  the  ISMmMimum  standard  deduction  and  {I  100)  by  Jl 
jros;   nco-ne  m  excBss  o'  The  '.V"  no-ta«able  ;evei 

ijnas^d  out"  IV  'educing  the  additional  allowance  nf- 
n  sianjj    •    -         .  ... 

:3-ne  "i  excess  of  the  .57 


'  Unjer  the  House  bill  the  scecifieo  maiunum  oiargina'  laie  is  .niplicahleto  ear^e^  income  unler 
the  conference  finl  the  specified  maximum  iiarginal  rate  is  jpplicjtLie  '0  earnefl  inc.ime  less  pif- 
erence  inco-ne  over  $30,000  in  the  current  year  or  the  .iver.ige  tax  rfterences  i '  excess  of  $30  0iit) 
for  the  current  yeir  and  the  prior  4  years,  whichever  is  greater. 


nontax^da  levei 


IA8L£  i.-TAX  mO»M  PROVISIONS  ur*OER  THE  TAX  REFORM   BILL  OF  1969  AFFECTING  INDIVIDUALS,  FULL-YEAR  EFFECT-BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASS 


Adjusted  ?ross 
income  class 


Change 
alterna- 
tive tax 
on  long- 
term 
<ains  I 


Capital 
loss 
limi- 
tation 


Pension 

plan 
provi- 
sion 


Life 
estates 

provi- 
sion 


Averaging 
including 

capital 

«ains  and 

120 

percent 


Chari- 
table 

deduc- 
tioiu 


Interest 
deduc- 
tion 


Reduced 

•ercent- 

Jepletion 


iCCuTlU- 

alion 

trusts 

(iniHioiis^ 


expenses 


Fjr-T-. 
losses 


estate 


Tax  free 
aends 


Tax  on 
,  leler- 

e'lce 
incoine 


Citrus 

prove 
costs 


Total 


Oto  $3.000 

$3,000  10  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $7,000 

$7,000  to  $n  000 

$'.5,x)€  -0  i;o  00.. 
S'o  '00  to  $:■:  no. 
ij .  xr  »o  jsi'  -iM 
v-    "■  •-'  s:  ■    '50.... 

!.  ■■     "    i  't  ;.^r 


+$1 

+7 
+267 


+$5 

+3 

-♦-T 

+  15 
*8 

+16 

+4 


-i? 


-2 

^-3 ;.. 

-r8 

il J 

+19  -.-5 


-no 

-105 

-50         -f$20 


+$20 


4? 

+1 
+1 

+3 
+3 

+11 
+7 

+13 


+$1 


-4 

^27 
+28 
+48 


Total. 


+275 


-1-65 


-1-60 


-1-10 


-300 


^20 


+20 


+40 


-115 


-110 


-25       -245 


-80 


+$2 

^'} 
(0 
(») 

(0 

--28 

-207 

4-285 


o 

(') 
(') 

^^ 

-3 
-5 


-  Jo 

-6 

-i 

—  5 

-6 

-7 

-*-56 

-54 

-1-740 


-10 


+  840 


■Assumes  i  j  of  effect  as  compared  with  bo  cliange  in  realization.       •  Less  than  $500,000 

TABLE  6.-TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE  SINGLE  PERSON  UNDER  TAX  REFORV  BILL   jF  :369 
A     ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  10  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 


Adjusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 


Tax  under 
present  law 


Tax  under 
H  R,  13270 


Tax  decrease 


Amount         Percentage 


Adjusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 


Tax  under 
present  law 


Tax  uoder 
H.R.  13270 


Tax  decrease 


Amount 


Percentage 


$800 0  0 

J1.700 $115  Q 

J1'50 *izi  0 

$1300 130  nr 

Mo«o 3»  m 

"■SSS 41S  267 

J<000 500  357 

JSfOO 671  547 


0 

»1S 

IS 

123 

144 
147 
143 
124 


0 
100.0 
100.0 
94.8 
43.8 
35.5 
28.5  ; 
18.4 


S-MOz $1,168  $1,031 

JIO.OOO 1.742  1,530 

J}|.MO 2.398  2.059 

$15,000 3,  !54  2  7C2 

$17.500 3,999  3,442 

$20.000 J  9is  s  255 

$25,000 6.982  \«95 


:i36 

212 
339 

452 
556 
663 

1,087 


11.7 
12.2 
14,2 

14  3 
13,9 
13.^ 

15  •: 


8.  ASSUMING  r<ONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  18  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 


A  .;i/iteJ  gross  income 
(•ages  anu  salaries) 


Tax  under 
present  law  ' 


Tax  under  - 
H.R.  13270 


Tax  decrease 


Amount 


Ptrcentai* 


Ad)usted  gross   -iccne 
twajes  anj  .aia.ies; 


Tax  under 
present  law  1 


Tax  under  ■ 
MR   13270 


Tax  decrease 


Amount 


Percentage 


$900 0 

$1,700 014 

$1,750 "■  120 

$1.800 126 

uooo m 

$3,500 :     ■  3S1 

$4.000 439 

».«» SM 


0 
0 
0 

$7 
185 
267 
357 
547 


0 

1» 

119 
101 
94 
82 
48 


0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.5 

35.4 

26.0 

18.6 

8.0 


$7.500.. 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$15,000. 
$17,500. 
$20,000. 
$25,000. 


Jl,031 

1,530 
2.092 
2.734 
3,460 

4  2'^: 

6,025 


$984 

i,458 
1,%5 
2.  509 
3.094 
3.722 
5.140 


$47 

72 
127 
225 
366 
530 
885 


4.6 
4,  7 
6.1 

S.3 
!0.  6 

12,  :> 
14  7 


Exclusive  sf  tax  surcharge. 


I 
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40889 


Aoiustert  gross  incnme 
(wages  and  salaries) 

Tax 
prese 

under 
nt  law 

Tax 
H.R. 

under  — 
13270 

Tax  decrease 
Amount          Percentage 

Adjusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 

Tax 

prese 

under 
nt  law 

Tax 
H,R 

Tax  dec 

rease 

13270 

Amount 

Percentage 

Jl  600         ..-  - 

0 
$98 
126 
140 
200 
275 
354 
501 

0 

0 

0 

$14 

70 

140 

215 

370 

0 
$98 
126 
126 
130 
13S 
139 
131 

0 
100.0 
100.0 
90.0 
65.0 
49.1 
39.3 
26.2 

$7,500 

$915 
1.342 
1,831 
2,335 
2,898 
3,484 
4,796 

$786 
1,190 
1,628 
2,150 
?,  760 
3,400 
4,700 

$128 
152 
203 
185 
138 
84 
96 

14.0 

J2  SCO 

$10  000 

11.3 

J2  500   

$12,500  . 

11.1 

J?  600 

$15  000 

7.9 

J3  0C>0    

r 

$17,500 

4.8 

J3  500 

$20,000   .... 

2.4 

$4  000      

$25  000   .     . 

2.0 

J5  000     

■' 

TABLE  8.— TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  NO  DEPENDENTS  UNDER  TAX  REFORM  BILL  OF  1969 
B.  ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  18  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 


Adjusted  grcss  income 
(wages  arl  salaries) 

Tax  under 
present  law  i 

U 

$96 

119 

130 

179 

Tax  under  — 
H  R.  13270 

Tax  decrease 
Amount          Percentage 

Adjusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 

Tax  under 
present  law  ' 

Tax 
H.R 

under  

13270 

Tax  decrease 
Amount           Percentage 

J1.600 

S2  300 

0 

0 

0 

$14 

70 

140 
215 

370 

0 
$96 
119 
116 
109 
101 
88 
64 

0 
100.0 
100.0 
89  3 
60.9 
41.8 
29.0 
14.8 

$7,500 

$10,000                      ... 

$801 
1,190 

$744 
1,133 

1,545 
1,996 
2,473 
2,985 
4,100 

$57 
i7 
66 
66 
75 
75 
84 

7.1 

$2,500 

$2,600 

$3  000 

$12,500 

$15,000   

$17,500 

1,611 
2,062 
2,548 

3^2 

2.9 

$3  500 

241 

$20,000 

3,060 

2.5 

$4  000 

303 

434 

$25  000 

4,184 

2.0 

$5.000 

TABLE  9,-TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE  MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  2  DEPENDENTS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  TAX  REFORM  BILL  OF  1969 
A.    ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  10  PERCENT  OF    INCOME 


Adiusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 

Tax  under 
present  law 

Tax  under  - 
H.R  13270 

Tax  decrease 
Amount          Pe 

centage 

^oiusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 

Tax  under 
present  law 

Tax 

H  R 

under  — 
13270 

Tax  decrease 
Amount          Percentage 

$3  000 

0 
$70 
140 
170 
290 
687 

0 

0 

0 

$28 

140 

514 

0 
$70 
410 
142 
150 
173 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

83.5 

51.7 

25.2 

$10.000 - 

$1,114 

$905 
1,309 
1,820 
2,385 

3,010 
4,240 

$209 
258 
242 

213 
150 
172 

18.8 

J3  500 

$12,500.. 

1.567 

16.5 

$4  000 

$15,000 

2,062 

11.7 

$4  200 

$17,500. - 

2,598 

8.2 

$5  000 

$20,000 - 

3.160 

4  8 

J7  500 

$25,000 

4.412 

3.9 

B.  ASSUMING  NONBUSINESS  DEDUCTIONS  OF  18  PERCENT  OF  INCOME 

Tax  under 
present  law 

Tax  under  - 
H.R.  13270 

Tax  decrease 
Amount          Pe 

centage 

Ad)usted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 

Tax  under 
present  law 

Tax 
H.R 

Tax  decrease 

Arljusted  gross  income 
(wages  and  salaries) 

13270 

Amount 

Percentage 

$3  Uou 

0 
$86 

123 
147 

245 
578 

0 
0 

0 
$28 

140 
476 

0 
$66 

123 

119 

105 
102 

0 
100.0 
100.0 

80.9 
42.9 
17.7 

510,000. - 

$962 

-848 
1.238 
1.666 

2,117 
2.610 
3,680 

$114 

114 
132 
132 
150 
168 

119 

S3,bOO 

$4  000 

.  4-.     .. 

$12,500 -. 

$15.000 

1.352 
1.798 

8.4 

7,  3 

$4,200.. 

a  uoo 

"i — 

$17,500 - 

$20,000.... -- 

$25,000 

2.2  49 
2,760 
3,848 

5  9 
:j  4 

$7  500 



Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  V.'^NIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
^'entleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  the  gentleman 
emphasizes  oil  and  gas  when  speaking 
on  the  subject  of  depletion.  This  seems 
to  be  a  general  practice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  there  are  well  over  100 
minerals  which  receive  some  percentage 
of  depletion.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  Lise  the  term  mineral 
depletion  rather  than  simply  refer  to  oil 
and  gas  alone. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  before  us,  41  minerals  out  of  the 
105  or  106  receiving  the  depletion  allow- 
ance will  have  the  same  depletion  as  oil 
and  gas.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  on  other  minerals  because 
I  think  it  is  well  justified,  both  when 
first  allowed  and  at  the  present  time.  I 


do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  can  be 
successfully  agreed  that  the  risk  capital 
which  goes  into  oil  and  gas  exploration 
is  not  much  greater  than  any  other 
mineral  and,  hence,  the  reason  for  it 
heretofore  having  had  a  higher  depletion 
than  any  other  mineral. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let 
me  further  point  out  that  the  provisions 
of  the  conference  report,  as  I  understand 
it,  further  reduce  the  22-percent  figure 
for  oil  and  gas  by  imposing  a  10-percent 
surcharge  under  a  formula  relating  to 
tax  preferences.  Theoretically,  this  could 
mean  another  10-percent  reduction  on 
the  22  percent,  or  result  in  an  allowance 
depreciable  rate  of   19.8  percent. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  our  country  natural  gas 
is  in  short  supply.  The  explorer  does  not 
go  out  and  look  for  gas  or  oil,  but  drills 
for  either.  The  incentive  for  risk  capital 
in  these  ventures  is  already  greatly  re- 
duced because  of  prices,  foreign  oil  im- 
ports and  inflation.  Reducing  it  further 


will  invetiably  result,  finally,  in  shorter 
supplies,  which  will  mean  higher  prices 
to  the  consumer.  This  is  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  headed  and  I  fear  on  down 
the  line  we  will  see  the  mistake  of  this 
action. 

One  thing  further,  if  the  gentleman 
will  further  yield.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  fairness  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture or  that  we  can  ever  equalize  the  tax 
burden  on  everyone  and  every  industry. 
We  must,  however,  work  toward  fair- 
ness, equality,  and  justice  in  the  taxing 
process.  Equally  important  is  to  exercise 
a  more  careful  judgment  in  the  expend- 
iture of  these  revenues. 

This  conference  report  is  going  to 
pass  this  House  overwhelmingly.  No 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  at  this  stage  of  its  consid- 
eration. As  all  of  us  know,  it  is  a  matter 
of  taking  it  or  leaving  it,  since  we  have 
reached  the  ix)int  of  no  return.  Certainly, 
this  measure  Is  not  going  to  please 
a  great  many  people  affected  by  it  and 
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I  fear  It  hold.s  out  some  false  hopes  !n 
tax  relief,  but  it  Is  the  best  that  can  be 
done  at  this  time  and  I  must  Join  with 
others  who  have  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation for  the  dihsrence  and  arduous 
hours  of  work  devoted  to  producing  this 
legislation  by  the  leaders  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  particularly 
the  conferees 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore  'Mr 
HoLiFiELni  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  explrpd 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker-  T  yield 
the  gentlenian  1  additional  minute 

Mr  BUTILESON  of  Texa.s  I  appre- 
ciate the  irfnUeman  yielding  and  I  shall 
take  Just  one  other  se<'ond 

It  IS  a  dramatic  thing  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  hLstory  of  our  Nation 
we  are  short  of  natural  gas  You  do  not 
go  out  and  look  for  gas  aline  You  go 
out  and  look  for  oil  and  you  may  get 
gas  You  cannot  separate  the  two  When 
the  day  comes  that  the  incentive  of  r.sk 
capital  to  search  for  oil  and  gELs  put-s 
us  in  a  deficit  position  to  depend  upon 
foreign-owned  imports — and  this  is  an- 
other problem  that  :s  now  pending — 
and  thp  pnce  to  the  consumer  is  going 
to  inevitably  increase,  this  country  ran 
be  placed  m  a  dangerous  p.3sition  be- 
cause today  with  oil  and  gas  furnishing 
more  than  87  percent  of  all  energy,  what 
will  our  Nation  do  If  we  find  ourselves 
In  a  deficit  position'' 

So  I  know  when  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IS  talking  about  oil  and  u-as  that  he 
wants  to  look  at  this  from  an  overall  pic- 
ture and  consider  all  of  the  minerals. 
But  I  do  not  complain  about  the  deple- 
tion allowance  becau.se  I  ttimk  It  is  jus- 
tified by  its  great  historical  backctround 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired 
Mr  ULLM-AN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentlem.an  from  Ohio 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  additional 
time 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  genileman  from  Texas  by  sayina 
that  I  understand  the  economic  force 
that  oil  and  gas  are  In  hLs  community 
But  I  must  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  we  d'd  not  touch  in- 
tangibles, we  did  not  touch  drilling  costs. 
ve  did  not  touch  bookkeeping  practices, 
and  we  did  not  touch  a  i^reat  manv 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  extraction 
mduitry 

I  would  like  to  say  this:  that  m  recent 
years  there  .las  been  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  mmeral  and  oil 
producmg  industries  to  suppress  in- 
formation on  their  reserves  so  that  they 
do  not  have  to  pav  tJLxes  on  known  re- 
serves However.  I  fhmk  that  this  is  a 
debate  thai  we  can  better  carry  .in  next 
year  'a  hen  time  will  permit  a  more  ex- 
tensive di-cus-Mon  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
depletion  allowance,  and  the  availability 
of  oil  and  g£Us  reserves. 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman       from       Tennessee         Mr 

Fl.'LTON  '  . 

Mr.  FXT.TON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  passa#{e  of  the  conference  re- 
port  today  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 


1969  will  mark  a  significant  step  forward 
in  our  efTorts  to  provide  for  more  equity 
in  our  tax  laws 

Today's  vote  will  chmax  days  and 
hours  of  strenuous  effort  which  began 
almost  1 1  months  ago  when  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
opened  public  hearings  on  tax  reform 
In  the  intervening  months  we  have 
seen  tax  reform  move  from  a  concept 
long  overdue  and  frequently  denied  to 
a  concrete  and  meaningful  piece  of 
legislation 

This  bill  has  its  weaknesses  and  Imper- 
fections, to  be  sure  For  my  part.  I  was 
particularly  disappointed  that  the  House 
approved  a  reduction  m  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  to  only  20  percent.  This  dis- 
appointment was  heightened  by  the 
conference  committee's  decision  to  cut 
back  this  reduction  to  22  percent. 

Also,  it  was  a  disappointment  to  me 
and  to  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
near  5  million  small  bu.stnesses  in  the 
country  that  the  conference  committee 
eliminated  the  Senate  amendment  to  ex- 
clude the  first  S20.000  of  annual  capital 
investment  per  firm  from  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  investment  tax  credit.  This 
would  have  been  a  great  assistance  to 
the  sm.all  baslnessman  who.  m  today's 
money  market,  finds  investment  funds 
hard  to  .secure  and  vay  costly  to  borrow. 
It  IS  heartening  to  see  the  15  percent 
across-the-b<jard  social  security  benefit 
increase  in  this  bill.  However,  this  doei? 
not  finish  the  work  of  the  iJlst  Congre.ss 
on  .social  se<-uritv  When  tlie  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  reconvenes  in  Janu- 
ary', we  must  consider  further  needed 
changes  in  the  .social  security  law  .such 
as  reduction  of  a«e  requirements  for 
benefit  eligibility  and  liberalization  of 
tiie  outside  raniings  limitation  which,  at 
S1.S80  a  year,  is  far  too  low  I  also  feci 
that  by  next  .July  the  Congress  should  in- 
crease .social  security  benefits  by  at  least 
another  lo  percent. 

On  balance,  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
tax  reform  bill  far  outweigh  the  negative 
ones. 

The  House  conferees  accepted,  with 
unportant  modification,  the  Senate  s  ac- 
tion to  mcroase  tlic  personal  exemption. 
Unfortunately,  the  ultimate  S7.50.00  fig- 
ure did  not  match  the  S800  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  the  conferees, 
by  this  slight  reduction  and  by  phasmg 
out  the  ultimate  impact  of  the  exemp- 
tion increa.se.  eliminated  from  the  bill  a 
very  strong  inflationary  impact. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  meaninp- 
ful  relief  for  the  poor  and  near  poor. 
About  .5  to  .Vj  million  persons  in  these 
categories  will  be  removed  from  the  Fed- 
eral tax  rolls  by  this  bill  while  the  impact 
of  taxation  on  millloivs  of  other  middle 
income  taxpayers  will  be  reduced. 

Also,  because  of  the  mlnlmimi  income 
tax  provisions,  the  average  taxpayer  can 
be  assured  that  all  taxpayers  except  the 
poor   will  pay  .some  tax  on  income 

Mr  Six-aker.  time  does  not  permit  an 
item-by-ltem  discussion  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  have  attempted  here  to 
touch  on  some  of  the  higlilights.  How- 
ever. I  feel  the  bill  Is  a  genuine  accom- 
pllslmient  and  step  forward.  It  was  a 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  sit  on  the  Wavs 


and  Means  Committee  during  the  hear- 
ings and  writing  of  the  House  version 
I  recommend  favorable  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  of  tlie  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana   Mr  Mel(hek> 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ux 
reform  bill,  which  has  been  reported  by 
the  conference  committees,  does  a  seri- 
ous injustice,  which  can  have  serious 
consequences  lo  the  whole  Nation,  to  two 
categories  of  citizens  who  most  need  tax 
relief  instead  of  a  tax  Increase — farmers 
and  ranchers  and  small  basiness. 

Tlie  bill  will  increase  taxes  for  !969— 
the  p.esent  year— for  il.^se  two  groui-s 
of  rieople,  and  It  will  continue  to  asse.- 
higher  tax  bills  against  them,  m  spltf 
of  some  relief  in  the  rate  schedules,  m 
t;ie  years  liliead 

The  bill  repeals  the  7  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  as  of  April  18,  1969.  and 
the  Senate  amendment  to  allow  a  $20.- 
000  exemption  has  been  discarded. 

This  IS  both  inequitable  and  inadvisa- 
ble 

The  big  conwrations  and  the  bigges-t 
operators  with  continuous  investment  re- 
quirements all  undoubtedly  used  up  $20  - 
000  or  $100,000.  or  a  million  dollar  invest- 
ment credit  m  the  first  3' 2  months  of 
the  year  or  have  salted  It  down  with  valid 
contracts  by  the  April  18  cutoff  date 
They  will  K'et  theirs. 

But  farmers  and  small  business  would 
not  have  started  making  their  Invest- 
ments in  new  equipment,  building  im- 
provements, modernization  of  their  busi- 
ness operations  in  the  winter  months. 

They  generally  wait  until  later  in  the 
calendar  year  to  ietermlne  whether  they 
win  have  the  money  in  their  basiness,  ur 
the  chance  of  a  crop,  before  Investing 
in  new  machinery-  and  equipment  which 
misht  be  delayed  another  year. 

Sales  of  farm  maciilnery  are  much 
higher  in  the  final  quarters  of  the  year 
tnan  in  the  first  quarter.  Sales  of  farm 
machinery  are  insignificant  in  'he  first 
3  months  compared  to  the  last  9  of  the 
year. 

The  investment  tax  credit  for  the 
farmer- rancher  and  .--mall  businessmen 
in  1969  will  be  almost  nil.  They  will  find 
them.selves  confronted  with  unexpectedly 
nigh  tax  liabilities  when  they  make  out 
tiielr  income  tax  returns  on  the  1969  In- 
I  ome  next  month,  while  their  larger  com- 
i)etitors  iiave  'gotten  considerable  advan- 
ui^e  out  of  the  credit  as  a  cons?quence 
of  their  continiung  programs  of  expan- 
sion, improvement  and  modernization 
and  doubtli  .ss  also  as  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage ol  consultation  with  able  tax 
eoimsel  who  foresaw,  because  of  earlier 
public  discussion,  the  probable  termina- 
tion of  this  tax  advantage. 

The  repeal  as  of  April  18  is  clearly  dis- 
cnminr.tor>-,  and  the  discrimination  can 
only  be  eliminated  by  the  inclusion  of  an 
exemption  which  will  extend  the  credit, 
on  a  reasonable  amount  of  investment. 
I  think  the  Senate  chose  a  good  level — 
S20.v'i00 — but  even  if  that  were  reduced 
to  $15,000  to  reach  the  most  hard-pressed 
farmers  and  small  businessmen.  It  would 
prom.ote  equity. 
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Make  no  mistake — this  is  an  Instant 
tax  Increase  for  virtually  all  of  the  3  mil- 
lion farmers  in  America,  and  for  millions 
of  small  business  establishments.  This  is 
an  increase  in  the  1969  taxes — the  in- 
come taxes  they  will  be  figuring  and 
pacing  next  month. 

It  is  also  an  increase  in  their  tax  bur- 
den for  1970,  1971,  1972  and  ensuing 
years,  but  the  first  shock  of  this  highly 
touted  tax  reform  bill  comes  for  these 
struggling  people— all  faced  by  giant 
ccwnpetition  just  a  few  days  after  we 
write  this  measure  into  law,  if  we  do. 

It  is  a  case  of:  "Merry  Christmas,  your 
taxes  are  up.  Happy  new  year,  your  taxes 
are  going  to  stay  up." 

We  have  been  losing  about  100,000 
farm  imits  a  year  for  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. The  dfcline  ran  over  that  in  the 
fifties.  It  has  been  under  for  most  years 
in  the  sixties,  but  I  predict  that  it  will 
rise  again  if  this  tax  bill  i>asses  as  the 
conference  has  reported  it  and  you  will 
find  more  and  more  farmers,  ranchers 
and  rural  residents  migrating  to  your 
overcrowded  cities  to  find  some  sort  of 
economic  opportunity. 

1  am  not  talking  about  just  the  smallest 
farmers — the  400,000  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  says  may  one  day  be 
provided  for  under  President  Nixon's 
family  welfare  plan. 

I  am  talking  about  farmers  who  are 
producing  $25,000  to  $60,000  or  more  in 
products,  whose  adjusted  gross  income 
runs  in  the  $3,000  to  $7,000  range,  and 
above  that. 

I  am  talking  about  people  whose  aver- 
age age  is  53  years,  who  pay  high  property 
taxes  to  the  county,  the  schools,  and  the 
State  to  maintain  education  and  neces- 
sarj'  local  services,  who  is  now  confronted 
with  9  percent  interest  on  the  operating 
loans  he  needs,  and  who  has  to  anticipate 
that  the  prices  for  the  products  he  sells 
will  averace  less  than  80  percent  of  parity, 
and  probably  a  good  deal  less  than  that. 

He  has  been  staying  on  the  land  only 
because  his  wife  is  a  full,  working  part- 
ner, who  drives  the  tractors  when  neces- 
sary, the  trucks,  runs  the  errands  for 
parts  and  supplies,  keeps  the  records, 
cooks  the  meals,  and  keeps  the  household 
running. 

Tlie  loss  of  this  investment  tax  credit — 
even  though  most  of  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  vail  only  use  $4,000  to  $5,000  of 
It  on  an  uverage.  will  not  be  made  up  by 
reductions  :n  personal  tax  rates. 

For  those  whose  incomes  are  $3,500  or 
below,  who  have  no  business  investments 
to  make,  there  is  substantial  help  in  the 
bill. 

But  for  the  farmer  who  handles  $20,000 
to  S60.000  in  products  each  year,  and  has 
to  keep  up  his  equipment,  build  and 
maintain  barns  and  outbuildings, 
fences — operators  whose  annual  invest- 
ment to  remain  efQcient  enough  to  stay 
in  b-jsiness,  the  loss  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  on  his  likely  $5,000  annual 
yearly  investments  will  be  $350.  For  those 
with  larger  operations,  but  still  commer- 
cial family  farms,  investment  may  eas- 
ily run  $10,000  to  $15,000  yearly,  and 
their  tax  loss  under  this  bill  $700  to 
$1,000  although  their  net,  and  their  off- 
setting savings  from  rate  reductions.  In 
only  a  fraction  of  that.  For  the  small 


businessman  struggling  to  keep  his  busi- 
ness progressing  and  solvent,  he,  too, 
needs  this  tax  tool. 

This  bill  will  definitely  speed  up  the 
outmlgration.  not  just  from  the  farms 
and  ranches  of  the  Nation,  but  from  the 
rural  communities  and  larger  trading 
centers,  to  the  overcrowded  urban  areas. 

Recently  I  put  in  the  Record  a  news- 
paper article  about  the  Jump  in  farm 
closing  out  sales  in  eastern  Montana. 
The  sellouts  and  the  migration  is  al- 
ready at  an  alarmingly  high  level  because 
of  the  diminishing  margin  of  returns  to 
agriculture  as  farm  prices  stay  around 
20-year-ago  levels  and  farm  costs  con- 
tinue rising.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the 
railroads  increased  freight  rates,  across- 
the-board,  by  6  percent,  but  the  agricul- 
ture producers  or  small  business  raise 
their  prices  to  absorb  that  increase;  in- 
deed, it  will  come  out  of  their  pocket- 
books  for  the  farm  price  of  commodities 
is  always  the  urban  price,  less  freight, 
whatever  that  may  be.  And  the  competi- 
tive position  of  small  businessmen  is 
shakey,  so  it  comes  out  of  their  pocket, 
too. 

High  interest,  high  credit,  skyrocket- 
ing operating  costs  and  now  higher  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  are  going  to  start  a 
migration  out  of  the  rural  areas  of  this 
Nation  that  will  plague  us  next  year,  and 
for  many  years  to  come. 


The  surtax  has  not  controlled  infla- 
tion. 

High  interest  has  not  curtailed  infla- 
tion—it is  fueling  the  fire  in  most  In- 
stances. 

Repeal  of  every  cent  of  the  investment 
tax  credit— the  omission  of  the  Senate's 
$20,000  exemption— is  not  going  to  make 
or  break  inflation  control. 

But  it  is  going  to  trigger  trouble  for 
our  whole  economy  and  society,  in  my 
opinion,  and  is  a  mighty  sorry  sort  of 
Christmas  package  to  present  to  the  Na- 
tion— and  especially  farmers  and  small 
business — on  Christmas  eve. 

I  can  understand  why  this  tax  reform 
bill  is  welcomed  in  some  quarters:  there 
is  relief  in  some  instances.  Tliere  is  a 
little  but  probably  wholly  inadequate 
shift  back  to  progressive  taxation  in 
some  instances. 

But  I  cannot  welcome  a  measure  which 
will  increase  the  tax  burden  of  a  major 
segment  of  my  people  and  will,  in  my 
judgment,  do  an  imjustifled  overall  eco- 
nomic injury  to  my  district  and  my 
State. 

In  spite  of  the  rush  to  adjournment, 
we  have  the  time  to  send  this  bill  back 
to  conference  with  instructions  to  ac- 
cept the  exemption  for  the  small  opera- 
tors of  this  Nation  to  help  keep  them  in 
business  or  In  agriculture. 


THE  TAX  SCHEDULES  UNDER  THE  TAX  BILL  FOR  FARMERS,  RANCHERS.  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS  (EFFtCT  OU  A  FiVILV  OF  FOUR) 


Income 


1970  tax 


Savirps  due 
to  new  rales 


Estimated 
investment 
by  (armers, 
ranchers.        Loss  due  to 
and  small         "ive^frent 
businessmen      credit  repeal 


Npt  la« 
mcease 


IIZ-  ■  - --  $  *!?-      «:boo ism        •    S195 
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1  In  nearly  all  instances  this  sum  will  be  lost  on  1969  income  tax  returns  as  well  as  in  all  future  years  due  to  A"r   ;8,  i%3  repe?l 
of  the  investment  tax  credit-a  date  in  advance  ot  normal  farm  and  small  business  buvmc  season. 
Note:  Data  on  1970  tax  and  savings  from  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 

Mr   ULLMAN   Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  dividend    distributions    of    cooperatives, 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  and  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of  tax- 

(Mr  Randall)  able  income  that  can  be  kept  as  a  reserve 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wa£  not  for  bad  debts  by  savings  and  loan  asso- 
until  this  morning  that  there  was  de-  ciations.  Accordingly.  I  hope  I  can  make 
livered  to  each  of  our  offices  the  346-page  a  record  on  exactly  what  is  contained  in 
conference  report  that  accompanies  H.R.  the  conference  report  with  respect  to 
13270  being  the  bill  which  started  out  in  these  separate  provisions, 
the  House  several  months  ago  as  the  Tax  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  <  Mr. 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  Until  the  receipt  of  Ullman)  whether  the  only  change  as  to 
this  copy  of  the  conference  report  we  taxation  of  the  income  from  municipal 
have  had  to  relv  on  hearsay  or  press  or  State  bonds  is  in  the  requirement  that 
accounts  of  the  actual  agreement  there  be  an  arbitrage  charge  and  that 
reached  by  our  conferees.  The  actual  the  formula  of  the  House  to  tax  the  in- 
content  of  what  we  are  going  to  be  called  come  from  municipal  bonds  is  not  a  part 
uoon  to  vote  for  or  against  was  not  in  of  this  conference  report? 
our  hands  until  a  few  hours  ago.  For  that  Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  only  provision  as 
reason  I  ask  at  this  time  to  propound  to  municipal  bonds  is  on  arbitrage.  All 
some  questions  either  to  the  chairman  the  other  provision  of  taxation  of  muni- 
of  the  committee  or  to  some  member  who  cipal  bonds  under  the  House  version 
„,Q,  o  conferee  '^^^^  ^^^^  deleted. 

In  recent  weeks  while  the  Senate  was  Mr.  RAinDALL.  Nov.-.  if  I  may  ask  the 
considering  this  measure,  and  during  the  gentlemen  from  Oregon  a  question  con- 
time  of  the  conference  our  mail  was  cerning  the  professional  service  corpo- 
heaviest  on  such  subjects  as  taxation  of  rations  that  have  been  set  up  by  dentists 
municipal  bonds;  the  taxation  of  prof es-  and  doctors  which  were  organized  to 
sional  service  corporations;  the  treat-  relieve  ihem  from  being  subject  to  the 
ment  of  lump  sum  distributions  under  limitations  of  the  Keough  Act.  As  I  un- 
pension    plans;    the    tax    treatment    of  derstand  it  there  was  nothing  in  our  bill 
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as  It  went  to  the  Senate  to  effect  the  tax 
treatment  of  these  professioiial  corpo- 
rations As  I  understand  it  the  Senate 
Finance  C'>mmlttee  subjected  these  cor- 
porations to  the  sanie  limitations  as  the 
KeouKh  Act  and  this  chan«e  by  fhe  Sf-n- 
ate  Finance  Coii.mittee  was  icn.)ciced  .t 
on  the  Senate  floor  I  '*a!.t  Uj  be  su:e 
that  there  Ls  nothlnj?  in  thi*!  conference 
rep'irt  that  would  change  the  present 
tax  trpatrnent  of  these  professional 
cor;)orations  ' 

Mr  UIXMAN  That  is  correct — these 
corrxjrationa  are  not  dealt  with  in  any 
»•a^  in  the  conference  report 

Mr    RANDALL    Now  if  I  may  ask  the 
iientit-rnan  from  Oregon  a  question  with 
reference    to    any    chan»jes    in    the    tax 
treatment    uf    lump     sum     distribution 
under  company  pension  plans.  I  refer  to 
tne   situation   where  a   pensioner  elects 
to   laite  a  lump  sum  settlement  uf  his 
pension  plan  when  he  m^y  need  these 
funds   .or   some   investment   purpose    I 
received    a    lot    of    mail    complaining 
aiiainst   rhe  chant-ie    .vhlch  made   these 
distributions    taxable    at    ordinary    tax 
rates  icuteud  of  capital  ijalns  rate   As  I 
recall  it  our  bill  passed  by  the  House 
provided  that  the  payment  of  taxes  on 
this    lump    sum    distribution    could    be 
avera^ted  out  over  a  5-year  period.  That 
;s.  the  tax  on  such  distrlbuuon  could  be 
p.iid  in  five  installments.  Now  I  under- 
stand that  the  a;'reement  of   the  con- 
ferees   contained     In     this    conference 
report  provides  taxes  may  be  paid  over 
a   period   of   7   years.   In   other   words, 
■.vha'ever  amount  a  distributee  may  re- 
ceive may  be  divided  by  seven  and  pay 
one-seventh  ol  the  tax  each  year?  I  am 
a-skln?  you  for  the  record  If  that  Is  what 
LS  contained  in  the  conference  report? 
Mr    ULLMAN    That  is  correct 
Mr  RANDALL  There  is  another  ques- 
tion whicn  aas  venerated  some  mail  from 
our  constituents   and   that   is   the   pro- 
vision concerning  taxation  of  the  por- 
tion of  dividends  retained  and  not  paid 
out  by  cooperatives.  If  my  memory  .serves 
me  correctly  the  House  version  provided 
these  dividends  a  ere  required  to  be  paid 
out  withm  15  years.  A.s  I  read  the  portion 
of  the  conference  report  which  concerns 
this  subject.  I  cir.not  find  anv  reference 
to  the  House  version    Is  it  true  that  the 
Hoa=e   requirement   that   dividends   had 
to  be  paid  out  :n  15  years  was  knocked 
out   by   the  Senate  and  the  House   re- 
ceded and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no    provision    m    the   conference    report 
concernmK  the  taxation  of  divdends  of 
cooperatives.  Is  that  right? 
M'    TLLMAN    That  is  Corrf>cr 
That  provision  as  to  cooperatives  was 
taken  out  of  the  bill  completely 

Mr.  RANDALL.  One  final  question 
which  although  :a.>t  in  the  order  of  my 
inqu.ries  should  not  be  construed  to  be 
the  'ea.'st  important.  I  have  rectived  mail 
from  our  .savings  and  loan  people  who 
feel  ihe  method  of  -axing  rheir  reserve 
for  bad  debts  is  bein«i  unfairly  treated 
My  recollection  is  the  House  ver.Mon  of 
HR  1327U  reduced  the  amount  of  tax- 
able income  that  can  be  kept  by  savings 
and  loan  associations  as  a  reserve  for  bad 
debt.-  from  60  percent  to  30  percent  In 
other  words,  after  all  deductions  have 
been  made,  a  savings  and  loan  could  set 


up  only  30  percent  of  its  tajcable  Income 
to  take  care  of  its  t)ad  debt«  As  I  remem- 
ber It  the  Senate  reduced  thLs  from  60 
percent  to  only  50  percent  The  point 
that  I  must  iiave  clarified  in  order  that 
I  may  be  able  to  report  to  the  several 
savings  and  loan  associations  In  our  con- 
gressional dLstrtct  LS  Uie  final  figure 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  In  other 
words  IS  It  true  the  conferees  have  com- 
promised the  difference  between  30  and 
50  percent  and  have  in  effect  reduced  the 
amount  these  associations  can  set  aside 
for  bad  debts  from  60  percent  to  only 
40  percent ' 

Mr  ULLMAN  That  is  correct.  40 
percent 

Mr  RANDALL  I  am  gratefxU  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  who  as  one  of 
the  conferees  has  provided  me  with  such 
clear  and  accurate  answers  to  my  several 
questions 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  I  shall  support  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  on  HR  13270. 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  House  of  Representatives  can  be 
proud  of  this  effort  and  I  particularly 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Mills). 
ana  the  ranking  Republican,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr    Byrnes). 

The  product  of  the  conference  is  a 
major  step  toward  greater  tax  equity 
But  it  .shouhl  be  clear  that  there  re- 
mains much  yet  to  be  done  since  this 
bill  has  not  touched  all  areas. 

I  am  jmrtlcularly  ;>lea.sed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  adoption  of  an  income 
in  the  personal  exemption  from  $600  to 
$7J0  owr  a  period  of  tiuie.  This  signifi- 
cant Improvement  in  distributing  the 
burden  of  taxation  coupled  with  changes 
in  the  taxation  of  .single  persons,  in  the 
standard  deduction  and  m  the  adoption 
of  a  low-income  allowance  are  valuable 
While  I  still  believe  a  further  increase 
m  the  personal  exemption  is  desirable 
a  start  on  this  road  has  been  made. 

I  remain  concerned  about  the  treat- 
ment of  fo'indatinn.-.  contained  m  this 
report  which  parallels  the  House  ver- 
sion. Those  in  the  private  sector  deserve 
better  at  this  criticil  time  in  our  his- 
tory than  efforts  to  limit  their  role.  I 
fear  a  greater  reliance  on  Government 
which  IS  not,  at  this  point,  appropriate. 
This  conference  report  represents 
both  reform  and  relief  It  also  contains 
an  increa.se  :n  social  se-curitv  benefits 
which  is  desperately  needed  as  well  as  a 
continuation  of  the  surtax  at  5  p'Tcent 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1970.  which  is 
also  needed. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  overall  con- 
cept of  tax  equity  has  been  maintained 
by  this  bill  and  since  its  mfiationary 
impact  has  been  .seriously  lessened  m 
fiscal  years  1971  anci  1972  I  believe  the 
conference  report  should  be  passed. 

Mr  TUNNLY  Mr  Spe.iker.  passage  of 
the  tax  reform  bill  will  do  much  to  re- 
store the  faith  anci  confidence  of  millions 
of  .Americans  in  the  tairness  of  our  sys- 
tem r-f  taxation.  I  hope  that  we  give  this 
bill  our  overwhelming  support 

Our  belief  in  the  principle  that  taxes 
should  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  pay  has  been  .strained  to  the  limit  by 
reports  of  wealthy  taxpayers  who  pay  no 


tax  at  all  It  is  acutely  clear  that  the 
progressive  tax  rate  has  been  a  myth  for 
thousands  of  privileged  taxpayers.  Now, 
because  of  the  marathon  efforts  of  Mem- 
bers in  both  bodies,  those  less  privileged 
will  no  longer  be  forced  to  bear  the 
major  share  of  Federal  taxes,  while  the 
wealthy  .^^hleld  their  Incomes  from  anv 
significant  lax  bite. 

Some  have  called  this  bill  a  tax  give- 
away program,  citing  the  generous  relief 
afforded  low-  and  middle-income  citi- 
zens I  raise  strong  objection  to  these 
charges  that  tax  relief  and  tax  reduc- 
tions undermine  the  purposes  of  tax  re- 
form 

Too  often  we  speak  of  tax  reform  and 
tax  relief  a»  if  they  were  two  separate 
things  I  believe  that  tax  relief  is  at  the 
heart  of  comprehensive  tax  reform.  Tax 
.lu^tice  demands  not  only  that  we  tighten 
restrictions  on  the  availability  of  tax 
loopholes,  but  also  that  we  lighten  the 
burdens  which  low-  and  middle-income 
citizens  have  borne  tor  so  long. 

There  is  merit  to  the  complaint  that 
revenues  lost  as  a  result  of  tax  relief  will 
exceed  revenues  gained  as  a  result  of 
narrower  loopholes.  My  answer  to  that  is 
a  simple  one.  If  there  is  a  genuine  fear 
that  lost  revenues  are  exce.ssive,  we  can, 
and  should,  do  more  to  place  a  fairer 
share  of  the  tax  burden  on  the  .select  few 
who  receive  sheltered  income.  Municipal 
bond  interest  is  still  tax  free.  Taxpayers 
can  still  arrange  to  protect  substantial 
earnings  through  oil  depletion  allow- 
ances. 

The  failure  of  the  tax  reform  bill  to 
incorporate  the  House  proposals  to  place 
some  tax  on  income  from  tax-exempt 
bonds  is  a  glaring  omission.  The  tax- 
exempt  bonds  that  are  owned  by  in- 
dividuals are  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  wealthiest  2  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  reason  is  easy  to  understand. 
A  G-percent  return  from  a  tax-free  bond, 
for  a  person  In  the  70  percent  bracket, 
puts  as  much  money  in  his  pocket  as 
a  taxable  investment  bearing  20  percent 
interest.  There  are  taxpayers  with  in- 
come from  tax-free  bonds  in  excess  of 
SI  million  who  pay  no  tax  at  all.  and 
who  do  not  even  have  to  file  a  return. 
And  because  they  pay  no  tax,  they  pay 
no  surtax. 

Last  Januarj-  I  introduced  a  tax  re- 
form bill  which  would  have  imposed  a 
minimiim  tax  of  10  percent  on  all  income. 
This  minimum  tax  would  have  reached 
Income  presently  sheltered  by  depletion, 
accelerated  depreciation  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  one-half  of  all  long-term  capital 
gains,  as  well  as  income  from  tax-free 
bonds.  I  will  be  happy  to  see  adopted  the 
ine.'hanism  of  a  mmimimi  tax,  which  I 
feel  goes  further  to  assure  that  tax  pref- 
erence income  will  not  escape  tax  en- 
tirely, than  did  the  original  House 
proposal.  The  exclusion  of  tax-free  bond 
income  in  the  conference  bill,  however, 
leaves  millions  of  dollars  of  income  com- 
pletely immune  from  tax.  It  will  still  be 
po.ssible  for  a  select  few  to  receive  vast 
amounts  of  tax-free  income,  while  per- 
.^ons  with  incomes  of  one-hundredth  the 
size  Will  be  taxed  at  effective  rates  of 
20  to  30  percent.  Tliis  is  not  tax  justice, 
and  we  will  be  making  a  mistake  if  we 
think  that  we  can  sit  comfortably  back, 
after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  wait 
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another  50  years  before  the  cry  for  re- 
form is  heard  again. 

I  stronglj-  urge  support  for  this  bill 
as  a  dramatic,  albeit  a  first  step  toward 
comprehensive  tax  reform. 

Mr  Kl.EPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers 
and  small  businessmen  will  be  especially 
disappointed  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  does  not 
include  the  Senate  amendment  exempt- 
ing investments  up  to  $20,000  in  eligible 
property  from  the  investment  credit  re- 
peal. 

This  might  have  been  fully  justified 
had  no  special  concessions  been  made  to 
>ome  other  firoups  m  the  treatment  of 
investment  credit.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
provisions  affecting  p.mortization  of  cer- 
tain railway  rolling  stock,  pollution  con- 
trol facilities,  and  coal  mine  safety  equip- 
ment but  I  believe  that  an  equally  strong 
•ase  could  be  made  for  at  least  a  limited 
tax  credit  on  equipment  purchases  by 
farmers  and  small  businessmen. 

With  farm  mach.nery  prices  continu- 
nit,'  to  move  sharply  higher,  while  most 
larm  prices  remain  at  generally  de- 
oressed  prices.  American  agriculture  is 
in  a  tighter  co.--t-price  .squeeze  than  any 
other  segment  of  the  economy.  The  typi- 
cal commercial  farmer  has  far  more  than 
S20,000  invested  in  machinery  and  equip- 
ment which  must  be  replaced  periodi- 
cally if  he  is  10  maintain  an  efficient 
operation.  This  hard  economic  fact  de- 
.-erves  lecorrnition  in  the  Federal  tax 
structure 

From  a  safety  factor  alone,  farmers 
should  be  encouraged  to  replace  obsolete 
and  other  dangerous  equipment.  More 
farmers  and  agricultural  workers  are 
killed  or  injured  every  year  in  on-the-job 
accident-s  than  in  any  other  industry. 
Many  of  these  tragedies  could  be  averted 
with  newer  and  safer  farm  equipment. 
Even  a  modest  tax  incentive  would  en- 
courage farmers  to  replace  obsolete  and 
dangerous  equipinent  at  a  much  faster 
rate. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  pluses  in  this 
enormous  tax  bill  outweigh  the  minuses. 

Tax  relief  is  provided,  increasingly 
over  a  ijeriod  of  years,  for  those  income 
groups  that  most  need  it. 

A  small  Increase  is  provided  in  social 
security  benefits — far  too  small  but  bet- 
ter than  nothing. 

While  the  bill  does  not  go  nearly  as 
far  in  the  direction  of  closing  tax  loop- 
lioles  as  many  of  us  would  have  liked, 
it  still  goes  further  than  any  of  us 
could  surely  have  predicted  a  year  ago. 

Todays  New  York  Times  contains  an 
excellent  summary  by  Eileen  Shanahan 
of  the  tax  reform  aspects  of  the  bill, 
which  I  insert  herewith: 

Fob  Most  Wealthy  NoNtaxpayirs,  New  Bill 
Ends  Favored  Status 

(By  EUeen  Shanahan) 

Washlngton,  December  21. — How  many  of 
that  well-publicized  group  of  155  Individuals 
who  pay  no  Federal  income  tares,  although 
■  hey  have  incomes  In  excess  of  $200,000  a 
vear,  will  have  to  start  paying  taxes  now? 

The  answer  Is  most,  and  possibly  every 
t>ue  of  them,  assuming  that  the  tax  reform 
bill  now  awaiting  final  congressional  action 
-ind  Presidential  approval  does,  as  expected, 
become  law.  To  say  that  the  new  tax  reform 
olU  might  eliminate  the  nontaxable  statUB 


of  all  155  overstates  the  amount  of  reform, 
however. 

The  reason  is  Uiat  the  figure  of  155  al- 
ways drastically  understated  the  true  num- 
ber of  high-Income  persons  who  paid  no 
taxes.  The  only  ones  who  made  the  famous 
list  were  thoee  who  had  "adjusted  gross  Ln- 
oome"  of  $200,000  or  more,  and  many  oilmen, 
real  estate  operators  and  owners  of  munici- 
pal bonds  did  not  liave  uny  such  amount  of 
"adjusted  gross  income,"  even  though  their 
real,  economic  income  m.^y  have  been  in  the 
millions.  The  reason  has  to  do  with  the  me- 
chanics of  the  way  income — and  tax-avoid- 
ance devices — Is  reported  on  tax  returns. 

Leaving  aside  the  deficiencies  of  the  num- 
ber 155,  the  bill  really  does  go  most  of  the 
way  toward  blocking  the  routes  for  escape 
of  all  Federal  taxes  on  sizable  amount.s  of 
Income. 

STTLL    NO    BOND   TAX 

Owners  of  municipal  bond*  can  continue 
to  pay  no  tax  at  all.  if  their  sole  Income  is 
from  the  Interest  on  such  bonds.  Despite 
the  reduction  In  the  depletion  allowance  that 
the  bill  contains,  some,  and  possibly  msmy, 
oilmen  will  be  able  to  arrange  their  affairs 
so  that  they  can  legally  continue  to  avoid 
all  Federal  Income  tax. 

But  for  other  zero  taxpayers,  on  or  off 
the  list  of  155,  the  party  is  over.  Or,  more 
precisely,  it  will  be  shortly,  once  some  tran- 
sitional provisions  of  the  bill  have  run  their 
course. 

It  is  the  new  "minimum  tax"  contained  In 
the  tax  reform  act  of  1969  that  will  do  the 
most  toward  eliminating  complete  tax  avoid- 
ance by  wealthy  individuals  (and  by  eco- 
nomically profitable  corporations,  as  well.  It 
should  be  noted.)  The  minimum  tax  stands 
as  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  new  leg- 
islation, the  one  that  seems  likely  to  earn 
for  the  1969  act  a  place  in  the  record  books 
as  the  most  significant  tax  reform  bill  since 
the  Inauguration  of  the  income  tax  in  1913. 

ETFECT    ISN'T    CERTAIN 

This  Is  true,  even  though  no  one  is  pre- 
cisely sure  how  the  minimum  tax  will  work 
out  In  practice.  The  concept  and  mechanics 
of  the  tax  are  completely  novel,  and  ex- 
perienced tax  lawyers  tend  to  feel  that  it 
will  probably  produce  some  inequitable  re- 
sults, as  between  different  Individuals  and 
different  companies,  and  will  need  some 
amending  in  the  future. 

BasicaUy.  the  minimum  tax  lumps  to- 
gether a  long  list  of  current  provisions  of 
the  tax  law — the  depletion  allowance  is  one. 
rapid  depreciation  of  buildings  is  another — 
and  commands  the  taxpayer  to  add  up  all  of 
liis  income  that  is  sheltered  from  tax  by 
".he  operation  of  these  various  devices.  If 
the  total  amount  so  sheltered  exceeds  $30,000, 
plus  the  amount  of  tax  the  Individual  Is 
paying  on  his  otlier  income,  he  must  pay 
the  minimum  tax  on  the  amount  of  the 
excess. 

The  rate  of  tax  on  Income  subject  to  the 
minimum  tax  is  only  10  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  rates  on  other  income  that  go  as 
high  as  70  per  cent.  This  is  a  defect  in  the 
minimum  tax,  in  the  view  of  ardent  tax  re- 
formers. 

STARTING    WriH    LOW    RATE 

But  many  others  feel  that  a  relatively  low, 
flat  rate  of  tax  is  a  good  way  to  start,  particu- 
larly when  no  one  knows  exactly  how  the 
complex  Idea  of  setting  levies  on  tax-shel- 
tered income  that  exceeds  taxes  otherwise 
due  will  actually  work  out. 

While  the  minimum  tax  may  be  the  most 
striking  single  feature  of  the  reform  bill  the 
measure  contains  countless  other  sections 
that  also  make  its  title  "tax  reform  act"  no 
misnomer.  Some  of  these  have  almost  ijeen 
lost  Eight  of  recently  because  they  have  stir- 
red relatively  little  controversy. 

In  tills  category  come  the  provisions  tax- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  the  Income  that 
churches   receive   from   ownership   of   busi- 


nesses. Similarly  noncontroverslal  but  sig- 
nificant are  extensive  new  statutory  rules 
aimed  at  preventing  individuals  from  creat- 
ing and  operating  allegedly  charitable  foun- 
dations solely  or  partly  for  personal  financial 
benefit. 

FOtTNDATION    PROVISIONS 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  Involving 
tax-exempt  foundations  are  highly  contro- 
versial, and  even  some  vigorous  tax  reformers 
do  not  necessarily  regard  them  as  improve- 
ments in  the  tax  law.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment, however,  that  the  new  restrictions  on 
politically  oriented  activities  of  foundations, 
the  requirement  that  foundations  pay  out  6 
percent  of  their  Income  annually  for  their 
stated  purposes,  the  audit  fee  they  will  pay 
the  Government,  the  limitations  on  their 
ownership  of  businesses,  and  the  restrictions 
on  making  grants  to  Individuals  on  an  arbi- 
trary basifr — that  all  of  these  are  requlre- 
ii.ents  the  foundations  can.  In  fact,  live  with. 

One  of  the  most  significant  sections  of  the 
bill  affects  both  corporations  and  individ- 
uals— the  one  dealing  with  real  estate.  The 
measure  cuts  back  drastically  on  the  amount 
of  rapid  depreciation  that  can  be  deducted 
from  Income  before  any  tax  is  calculated,  and 
also  limits  to  $21,000  a  year  the  interest  re- 
ductions that  can  be  taken,  unless  the  inter- 
est payments  lead  to  profits  or  capital  gains. 

The  combination  of  these  provisions  is  ex- 
pected to  put  many  real  estate  operators  in 
the  taxpayer  category  for  the  first  time  in 
years. 

The  interest  provision  by  itself  will  also  re- 
duce the  zero  taxpayer  list  to  about  half  its 
present  size,  with  most  of  those  eliminated 
being  either  real  estate  men  or  speculat^rirs  in 
securities. 

Successful  securities  speculators  and 
many  other  persons  with  large  amounts  cjf 
capital  gains  will  be  paying  lieavier  taxes  be- 
cause of  two  or  three  different  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

However,  for  those  who  realize  a  big  capital 
gam  only  occasionally,  over  a  liiev.nie.  .■le 
advantr.ges  of  averaging  would  be  granted. 

FEW  NEW  PREFERENCES 

But  persons  with  an  occasional  big  capital 
gain  would  be  among  the  lew  to  h^-  better 
off  under  the  reform  provisions  of  the  1969 
act.  The  relief  provisions  are  another  mat- 
ter. For  the  legislation  is  emerging  from 
Congress  remarkably  free  of  new  tax  pref- 
erences, although  there  are  a  few  such  as 
the  Increase  in  the  depletion  allowance  (.n 
molybdenum,  even  though  it  is  already  in 
surplus  supply. 

There  are  four  other  major  new  tax  prefer- 
ences in  the  bill:  tax  Incentives  (which  Is 
what  preferences  always  are  at  their  birth) 
aimed  at  stimulating  the  installation  of 
antipollution  equipment,  the  modernization 
of  railroad  equipment,  the  rehabilitation  <f 
old  residential  housing,  and  the  ad'^ptioo  or 
safety  devices  in  coal  mines.  But  all  of  these 
preferences  contain  an  unprecedented  lea- 
ture:  an  automatic  termination  date  live 
years  hence. 

EFFECT  I'S  UNCLEAR 

One  of  the  great  unknowns  concerning 
t.he  tax  bill  is  its  economic  impact,  because 
of  botli  its  reform  provisions  and  its  relief 
provisions  The  tax  reductions  contained  in 
the  bill  will  reduce  Government  collections 
by  billions  in  the  years  ahead.  These  are 
considerably  more  billions  than  the  $9-bU- 
lion  figure  usually  cited,  which,  among  ether 
things,  contains  no  allowance  for  increased 
income  over  the  years  that  is  a  result  of 
normal  economic  growth. 

It  Is  not  yet  clear  just  how  this  reduc- 
tion in  revenues,  which  would  be  phased 
over  a  period  <'f  years  through  1973.  will  af- 
f^t  the  economy.  It  depends  on  what  shape 
the  economy  Is  in  at  the  time. 

Even  more  Interesting  Is  the  question  of 
how  the  various  tax  reform  provisions  v.ill 
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affect  business  activity  There  should  be  con- 
siderably less  building  of  ofBce  buUdlnj^s  and 
shopping  centers  and  other  forms  of  nor.- 
resldentlal  construction:  there  might  be  more 
buUdtnt;  of  apartment  houses  There  could  be 
relatively  mere  Investment  in  the  oil  indus- 
try which  had  its  tax  preferences  cut  back 
a  bit.  but  relatively  little  compared  with 
other  areas  of  past  tax  avfpldance,  such  as 
real  estate 

The  repeal  of  the  Investment  credl':  and 
the  concentration  of  tax  relief  In  the  hands 
of  those  who  spend  all  their  money,  rather 
than  save  and  invest,  might  have  snme  de- 
presslnt?  effect  on  investment 

Finally  there  Is  another  Interesting  ques- 
tion Win  the  bill  make  people  stop  trylnit 
so  hard  to  find  tax-avoidance  routes'  P'.aln 
old  earned  income — salaries,  commissions, 
profes-'lonal  fee* — would  be  taxed  at  a  top 
rate  of  50  percent  under  the  act  If  that  Is 
the  top  rate  ( rather  than  the  70  percent 
It  Is  now.  or  the  91  percent  It  was  until  1963) 
Is  It  really  golna;  fo  be  worthwhile  to  pursue 
for  example.  Income  that  Is  taxed  as  capital 
gains,  ju.st  by  tiet'.nltlon  under  the  tax  laws. 
and  ta;;able  at  a  maximum  35  percent?  Will 
It  be  w(  rthwhile  to  pur>".ie  Income  that  would 
be  subect  Jus;  tj  the  10  percent  minimum 
tax? 

The  Assistant  Secretary  nf  the  Trea-sury 
for  tax  policy  Edwin  S  Cohen  hopes  und 
believes' lh.\t  one  of  the  mos:  br-ner.ciAl  ef- 
fects of  the  les'lslatlon  will  be  a  lessening 
of  the  iimount  of  eneri;y  axid  ln"elUgence  'hat 
Is  devoted  to  cha.-4lne  after  av-ldance  de- 
vices. Mr  Cohen's  Democratic  predecessor. 
Stanlev  3  S  ;rrey.  now  of  the  Harvard  Law 
;^:ho<5i  adv.icated  a  somewhat  different  ver- 
sion of  a  maximum  tax  un  earned  Income,  but 
he  believed  the  same  thln^ 

Most  other  tax  lawyers  seem  to  'hlnk  that 
Mr  Cohen  and  Mr  Surrey  are  wrcng  that 
a  35  percent  ta-x  Is  better  than  a  50  percent 
.ind  that  the  pursuit  of  tax  preferences  will 
continue  unabated 

Mr  SEBEUUS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  commont  on  a  most  disturbing 
fact  involving  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
19t)9 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  equitable  or  right 
for  the  economic  problems  of  the  small 
busmessman  and  farmer  to  increa-^e  as 
a  result  of  measures  taken  to  combat  in- 
flation in  the  economy  ds  a  whole 

I  am  speaking  about  the  repeal  of  the 
7  percent  investment  ta.\  credit.  The 
small  businessman  and  the  iarmer 
should  be  the  beneficiaries,  not  tiie  vic- 
tims of  anti-intlationary  policy. 

Thia  tax  provision  is  a  key  factor  in 
stimulatm.;  growth  and  economic  devel- 
opment m  our  rural  and  smalltown 
areas  Certaiiily  any  successful  effort  to 
stimulate  new  jobs  In  rural  America  will 
serve  the  national  interest.  It  has  be- 
come apparent  that  the  crisis  in  urban 
Ain-.rica  is  related  to  and  ua  many  ca^es 
due  to  our  problems  of  rural  migration. 

I  also  want  to  stress  tliis  repeal  will  be 
a  crusiung  blow  to  many  farmers  and 
small  businessmen  who  have  just  man- 
aged to  keep  their  heads  above  the  waters 
of  bankruptcy  While  those  of  us  vitally 
interested  in  r'oral  America  fully  under- 
stand the  obvious  need  for  inflationary 
control,  we  were  hopeful  that  at  least  this 
tax  credl  would  be  retained  up  to  $25.- 
000  Just  this  morning  I  received  a  call 
from  a  dryland  farmer  who  was  forced 
to  sink  new  well.";  this  summer  or  simply 
give  up  his  Investment  and  call  it  quits. 
He  and  his  banker  informed  me  the  re- 


peal of  the  7  percent  Investment  tax 
credit  made  his  operation  extremely 
marginal — dependent  entirely  upon  how- 
much  more  money  he  could  borrow  to 
avert  financial  ruin 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
future  tax  proposals  and  future  propos- 
als for  revitalizing  rural  and  smalltown 
America  as  well  as  plans  to  aid  our  cities 
can  include  special  tax  credits  In  this 
area  Once  again  I  think  we  have  cut 
off  the  farmer's  nose  m  an  effort  to  save 
the  Nation's  fiscal  face.  The  investment 
tax  credit  was  In  effect  an  investment  In 
future  revenue,  an  investment  we  need 
de.sperately  In  rural  America. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speak  -r.  while  I  am  delighted  that  the 
coj^ference  approved  in  part,  amend- 
ments that  Senator  Harris  and  I  pre- 
pared and  which  were  vital  to  assure 
some  measure  of  equity  for  our  Nation's 
needy  on  public  assistance — I  must  note 
with  regret,  that  about  1  5  million  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  who  do  not  receive 
social  spciuity  must  rely  on  the  States 
for  any  benefit  under  this  bill 

I  must  further  note  that  many  of  the 
14  million  who  benefit  under  the  Bur- 
ton-Harris amendments  will  still  have 
$5  50  or  more  a  month  of  their  small 
social  security  increase  taken  away  from 
chem  if  iliey  are  currently  on  public 
assistance. 

However,  some  progress  in  this  area  is 
better  than  none  at  all. 

The  following  reflect  the  results  of  the 
adoption  of  those  portions  of  the  Burton- 
Harris  amendments  agreed  to  by  tlie 
conference  committee; 

Incrtiutjd  ui:iijriin.:d  recctLCd  at  a  result  of  the 
Burton-Hiirns  "pass-on  '  tind  "retroactive 
payment     amendTncnts 

Callfiirnla  i  285 .000  persons  receive  lncrea.se  as 
result  of  Burton-Harris  .imendmentsi 

Retroactive    payment' $5,700,000 

Pass-on  amendment  = 3,420.000 


CALIFORNIA 


Subtotal    9,120.000 

Retroactive  payment  AFDC'..         472.500 

Total    9.  592.  .500 

Nationwide   ( I  4  million  persons  receive  In- 
crease     ;is      result      of      Burton-Harris 
amendments) 
Retroactive     payment     amend- 
ment' 28,  000.  OOO 

Pass-on    amendment' 16.800.000 


Subtotal    44,800.000 

Retroactive  payment  AFDC"-.     3,510.000 


Total    -. 


48,310,000 


'  Retroactive  amendment  requires  the 
states  to  Ignore  for  purposes  of  computing 
Income  of  public  assistance  recipients  the 
lump  sum  payment  (averaging  about  920 > 
which  will  appear  as  a  back  payment  for  Jan 
and  Feb.  In  their  .April  ix>ciul  Security  checlcs. 

-  Pass-un  amendment  requires  the  states 
to  Ignore  for  purpose  of  computing  Income 
of  public  aivslstttiice  recipients  *4  per  month 
fi>r  Maroh.  April  and  May  of  the  increase 
m  benettts  enacted  In  the  Social  Security 
.•V.iiend.'uen'.s  of  1969 

'  Retroactive  payment  AFDC  represents 
no. 000  families  uatlonally  i  17.500  Calif.) 
with  '■■imbined  .\FDC  SS  Income — average 
3S  income  per  family  $90  per  month— plus 
15%  Increase  for  Jan.  and  Feb.  =  average 
retroactive  payment  of  $27  for  each  family. 


Public 

asiisUiice 

recipients  as 

Ot0ctob«rl969 

Apill  1970 

»roJKtiont 

Petcft  aljo 
iec«ivin(i  so- 
cial security 

Number  public 

assistance  i^- 

cipientsalso  le- 

ceiving  sociii 

secunlY 

(rounded) 

Blind.'.]!.'!!. 
OiubM  .. 

311,691 

13,173 

1&7,091 

75 
45 
27 

^34.  0"* 

6.01X1 
45,u00 

ToUI.. 

481,955 

285.  JOC 

Note:  In  addition  17,500  tamilies  receive  concurrent  aid  tJ 
(amilies  with  dependent  children.'sociil  security  benefits 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  latest 
available  information  on  the  varying 
ways  the  different  States  have  acted — 
or  failed  to  act — on  the  1967  social  se- 
cunty  legislation  permitting  the  States 
to  disregard  $7.50  per  month  and  as  a 
result,  increase  payments  to  aged,  blind. 
and  disabled  public  assistance  recipients 
by  that  amount. 

My  colleagues  will  note  that  in  Cali- 
forma.  Governor  Reagan's  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  act  to  provide  this 
$7  50  per  month  increase. 

The  Congress  in  1967  urged  the  State.s 
to  enact  the  increase  because  of  the  great 
savings  to  the  States  in  welfare  cost  as 
the  result  of  the  1967  social  security 
amendments. 

The  only  group  in  California  who  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  this  $7.50  increase 
were  the  blind,  under  an  amendment  I 
offered  to  State  legislation  which  was 
enacted  m  1963. 

I  hope,  but  am  not  optimistic,  that  the 
States  are  more  compassionate  in  deal- 
ing with  the  1969  amendments,  than 
they  were  with  the  1967  Social  Security 
Amendments. 

The  1965-67  Amlndments 
(Effective  October  1.   1065;   January  2,  1968i 

OAA,  AB.  .\PTD  and  AABD  Disregarding 
some  amount  of  income  received  from  any 
source  prior  to  disregarding  of  other  amounts. 
a.s  reported  September  30.  1969: 

P>rovislon  In  effect  • :  26  Jurisdictions. 

A.  Not  more  than  $5  a  month  ^I965)  :  13 
Jurisdictions. 

Connecticut  - 
Delaware  ' 
Georgia  ♦ 
Guam 


-New  Hampshire 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
South  Carolina 


Indiana 
Missouri 
Nevada  ' 


South  Dakota 
Virgin  Islands 


B.  Not  more  than  $7.50  a  month  ^^967)  ;  13 


Jurisdictions. 
.'Mabama ' 
.Arizona 
C.ilifornia'' 
Hawaii ' 
Idaho 
Iowa 
Kentucky 


Maine 

.Massachusetts  • 
Mississippi 
-Montana 
Te.xas  - 
Wyoming  • 


'  Plan  material  approved  for  all  Jurisdic- 
tions except  Connecticut. 

■  O.AA  only.  Ccmnecf ictif — Disregards  $2.50. 
Delaware :  OAA  and  APTD^up  to  $6.  AB — 

up  to  87. 50. 

» .\ABD — up  to  $5  a  month. 

'  O.'VA  and  AB.  State  has  no  APTD  program. 
Plan  material  submitted  for  1967  amendment. 

'  .^B  only.  Will  not  implement  at  present 
for  other  categories.  Massachusetts  DPW — 
Needs  legislation. 

■  OAA  and  APTD  only. 

'  OAA,  AB.  .\PTD— adult«  only. 
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Not  in  effect;   plan  material  submitted:   0 
Jurisdictions. 

Plan  material  in  preparation:   0  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

Legislation  enacted:  0  Jurisdictions. 

Legislation  in  process:  0  Jurisdictions. 

Interested  or  Intend  to  use:  2  Jurisdictions. 

Oklahoma. 

Tennessee. 

Will  not  implement  at  present:  26  Juris- 
d'ctions. 

.■\laslca  New  Mexico  ' ' 

Arkansas  *  New  York* 

Colorado  North  Carolina 

DC.  North  Dakota 

Florida  ">  Oregon  " 

ininols  Puerto  Rico" 

Kansas  "  Rhode  Island 

U'ulslana '-  Utah  :' 

Maryland  Vermont '" 

Michigan  Virginia 

Minnesota  '>  Washington  " 

Nebraska  ■'  West  Virginia 

N-w  Jersey  Wlsccn.'sln  " 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  tax  reform  bill  which 
IS  before  us  for  a  final  vote  today. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
I  think  the  Congress  will  take  a  long  first 
^tep  in  making  our  tax  laws  more  equi- 
table for  all  our  people. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  the  bill 
I .  ntains  increases  in  social  security  ben- 
elits  for  our  senior  citizens,  without  in- 
creasing the  earnings  base  on  which 
.-M  cial  .security  taxes  are  paid.  Although 
I  would  have  been  happier  if  the  bill  did 
more  for  those  receiving  minimum  pay- 
ments, there  is  no  doubt  that  further 
.--ocial  security  reforms  are  needed. 
Surelj'  it  is  incredibly  difficult  for  anyone. 
let  alone  an  elderly  person  with  large 
;nedical  expenses,  to  live  on  $64  a  month, 
the  minimum  benefits  contained  in  the 
Dill.  Nor  does  the  bill  contain  automatic 
■,ost-of -living  increases  or  provisions  as- 
.  uring  pensionti's  that  increases  in  social 
.security  will  not  result  in  a  dispropor- 
tionate decrease  in  veterans  or  other 
types  of  retirement  benefits.  So,  in  this 
area,  while  v  e  have  made  a  start,  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

I  am  disappointed  also  because  this 
bill  does  not  contain  some  of  the  pro- 
visions regarding  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  ''s\'liile  I  generally  support  the 
repeal  of  the  7-percent  investment  credit, 
I  doubt  the  economy  would  have  been  in- 
jured if  the  credit  had  remained  available 
to  small  businessmen  and  farmers  up  to 
.>av  $10,000  or  $15,000  per  year. 

The  provisions  regarding  tax  loss 
i&rming  could  also  be  improved  upon. 
The  provisions  adopted  in  this  bill  would 
only  pertran  to  tax-loss  farmers  with 
nonfaim  income  over  550,000  per  year, 
and  then  only  if  their  losses  exceeded 
S-5,000.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
David  Kennedy  said  when  he  testified 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
■  In  practice  this  exclusion  renders  the 
bill  ineffective." 


•As  of  June  30.  1969.  No  report  received  for 
Sept.  30,  1969. 

.'VABD— Deleted  effective  March  1, 1988. 
Plan    material    withdrawn.   Provision   In 
AABD  terminated  June  30, 1966. 
■  1  Needs  legislation. 

'=  Expects  to  disregard  larger  amount  when 
frnds  are  available. 
Insufficient  funds. 
'  Plan  withdrawn.  Celling  on  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  a  deterrent. 


Mr.  Speaker,  tax-loss  and  hobby  farm- 
ers do  Injury  to  the  principle  of  tax 
equity,  and  pose  a  great  threat  to  the 
family  fanner  in  this  country  and  the 
tax  reform  bill  is  deficient  in  dealing 
with  them. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  bill  does  delete 
the  provisions  inserted  by  the  House 
regarding  cooperatives.  The  House  bill — 
which  would  have  required  cooperatives 
to  revolve  out  patronage  dividends  within 
15  years — would  have  proved  a  significant 
hardship  on  agricultural  cooperatives. 
The  conference  committee  bill  calls  for  a 
study  of  the  taxation  of  cooperatives 
some  time  before  January  1,  1972,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  no  action  has 
been  taken  before  this  matter  is  studied 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  provisions 
inserted  by  the  Senate  to  benefit  specific 
industries  have  wisely  been  deleted.  We 
will  have  a  minimum  tax  which  will  make 
it  more  difiQcult  for  any  liigh-iucome  per- 
sons to  avoid  all  Federal  taxation  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  although  the  interest 
earned  on  individual  investment  in 
mimlcipal  bonds  will  still  be  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Although  I  think  it  is  still  too  high,  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  has  been  de- 
creased from  27 '2  to  22  percent.  There 
will  be  a  minimum  tax  on  all  earned 
income.  The  standard  deduction  has  been 
incresised,  and  will  reach  15  percent  or 
$2,000  in  1973.  Income  tax  exemptions 
will  be  increased  Si 50  over  a  3 -year 
period,  from  $800  to  $650  on  July  1st.  to 
$700  in  1972,  and  to  $750  in  1973. 

Overall,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  pointed  out. 
our  low-income  wage  earners  who  need 
tax  relief  the  most,  will  be  able  to  pet  it. 
Under  the  bill,  it  is  estimated  that  those 
with  an  income  less  than  $3,000  will  have 
a  70-percent  reduction  in  taxes.  Those 
with  incomes  between  $5,000  and  $7,000 
will  have  their  taxes  reduced  20  percent. 
Those  who  make  $10,000  to  S15.0C0  will 
have  a  10  percent  reduction.  Those  mak- 
ing $15,000  to  $20,000  will  have  an  8' 2 
percent  decrease.  Those  making  $20,000 
to  $50,000  will  have  a  5  percent  reduction. 
Those  with  an  income  of  $50,000  to 
$100,000  will  have  a  I'i  percent  reduc- 
tion, and  those  who  make  over  SIOO.GOO 
will  probably  be  paying  more  in  taxes 
than  they  do  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  all  of  us  here 
would  change  parts  of  this  bill  if  we  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  There  are 
other  faults  which  I  have  not  mentioned. 
Nonetheless,  I  believe  this  legislation 
provides  a  foundation  on  which  to  build 
more  tax  equity  in  future  years  and  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it. 

I  am  very  hopeful  too  that  President 
Nixon  will  not  decide  to  veto  this  legisla- 
tion. In  1970  the  bill  will  increase  the 
revenue  coming  into  the  Treasury  by  $6.4 
billion  and  in  1971  there  will  be  a  $315 
million  surplus.  If  the  inflationary  im- 
pact of  this  legislation  was  the  Presi- 
dent's major  concern  when  he  threatened 
to  veto  it  several  weeks  ago,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  has  been  taken  care  of.  The 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
especially  the  Hotise  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committees,  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  reforms  we 
have  achieved  in  this  legislation.  A  veto 
of  this  measure  by  the  President  would 


only  be  a  step  backwards  in  efforts  to  get 
as  just  a  tax  system  as  we  can  for  the 
people  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  overwhelmingly  approved  the 
conference  report  on  the  tax  refonn  and 
social  security  legislation  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes.  This  measure  is  com- 
mendable in  that  it  will  grant  long  over- 
due tax  relief  to  most  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers  and  will  increase  social 
security  benefits  by  15  percent  across  the 
board,  effective  January  1. 

The  legislation  as  finally  approved  will 
tighten  up  a  number  of  special  tax  ad- 
vantages available  to  specified  industries 
and  individuals  with  certain  sources  of 
income.  The  end  result  is  that  these 
groups  will  be  paying  more  taxes  under 
the  reformed  laws.  In  some  cases  it  is 
proper  and  fair  t'.iat  loopholes  be  closed, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  v.as  not  satisfied 
that  proper  consideration  had  been  given 
to  such  features  as  abolishmg  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  fcr  small  farmers  and 
changing  the  tax  treatment  on  income 
derived  from  employee  pension  plans. 

The  procedural  rules  in  effect  during 
original  consideration  of  the  House  tax 
reform  measure  precluded  floor  amend- 
ments and  therefore  pri  vented  individual 
House  Members  from  amending  the  bill 
to  correct  the  unfair  or  unwise  provisions. 
After  the  Senate  passed  legislation  with 
major  variations  from  the  House  meas- 
ure, the  conferees  hastily  compromised 
the  differences  and  we  were  then  asked 
to  approve  the  conference  report  less 
than  a  day  later  after  only  2  hours  ol 
debate. 

The  tax  reform  legislation  has  its 
good  points,  but  the  entire  measure  could 
have  been  much  better  if  additional  time 
had  been  available  to  study  its  impact  on 
various  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  op- 
portunity for  comprehensive  review  of 
the  tax  system  comes  along  very  rarely; 
we  should  insure  that  truly  wise  and 
equitable  legislation  is  enacted  so  that 
our  hard-working,  taxpaylng  businesses 
and  individuals  will  retain  their  confi- 
dence in  the  fairness  of  the  Federal  tax 
structure. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  promptly  and  overwhelmingly  ac- 
cept this  compromise  conference  tax  re- 
duction and  reform  report  now  before  us. 
Even  thougli  it  does  not  eliminate 
every  loophole,  correct  every  discrimina- 
tion, and  project  the  full  reductions  that 
so  many  of  us  sponsored  and  desired,  it 
still  represents  the  first  substantial  effort 
in  a  good  many  years  to  fimdamentally 
revise,  and  reform,  our  tax  system  and 
redistribute  the  heavy  tax  burden  being 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 
Let  us  clearly  emphasize  that  this  meas- 
ure is  not  intended  to  be  an  ending;  it 
is  only  a  promising  beginning.  We  know 
that  it  has  had  the  indication  of  a  Pres- 
idential veto  hanging  over  It,  which  we 
trust  has  been  averted. 

Of  course,  a  conference  report,  by  its 
nature,  is  an  accommodation  of  a  wide 
range  of  differences;  such  an  accommo- 
dation is  inevitably  and  always  far  from 
perfect.  However,  as  it  stands,  this  bill 
does  represent  a  responsible,  earnest  and 
long  overdue  attempt  toward  plsujing  our 
tax  system  back  where  it  belongs  on  the 
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foundation  principle  of  "ability  to  pay. ' 
It  moves  closer  to  this  principle,  through 
Its  provisions  to  remove  the  Impoverished 
from  the  tax  rolls,  raise  personal  exemp- 
tions and  deductions,  exact  heavier  taxes 
from  the  very  wealthy,  restrict  special 
privilegee.  lessen  the  disproportionate 
burdens  of  the  middle  Income  and  single 
head-of-household  taxpayers,  and  in 
general  more  equitably  distribute  the 
overall  tax  load. 

It  Is  obvious  that,  undor  the  existing 
circumstances,  this  is  the  most  pri'i-'res- 
sive  compromise  of  all  the  varied  view- 
points that  can  be  accomplished  Let  us. 
then,  accept  it  In  that  spirit  and  rpahza- 
tion,  while  we  pledge  to  persevere  in  our 
common  efforts  toward  early,  further  a<:- 
compllshment  of  urgently  needed  tax 
relief  to  parents  for  college  tuition  and 
expenses,  t'j  persons  over  65  for  full  med- 
ical expenses,  to  the  handicapped,  tu 
small  busme.-»s.  and  in  -.o  many  other 
area.^  wh.ere  extraord;narv  economic  di.^- 
t;ess  Is  being  unjustly  and  disproK>rtion- 
ately  experienced,  by  both  mdividuals 
and  organizations 

Mr..  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  at  10 
ocloclt-this  mornine.  we  received  tlie 
mas.<^ive  conference  report  on  the  tax  re- 
form bill.  Some  3  hours  later.  -Ae  be^an 
debate — debate  that  lasted  only  2  hours 

I  am  distres^sed  that  we  were  torced 
to  consider  this  crash  ie«:,-<lation.  under 
these  c.rcumstances.  The  members  ol  the 
conference  committee  did  an  admirable 
job  in  informing  Consress  in  detail  via 
their  conference  report  But  ti;p  sad  fact 
of  hfe  is  that  only  a  handful  of  met:,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees,  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  develop  any  expertise 
m  this,  one  of  the  major  let-i.siative  iiem.s 
of  the  90ti!  Congress  I  recOKnue  and 
understand  this  political  reality  but  I 
cannot  say  I  conmr  with  the  pru-.c.pie 

For  example,  today  I  spent  a  lari;e 
part  of  the  momms  caihnt;  tax  attorney.-, 
businessman,  accountants  farmers  and 
just  follts  in  an  attempt  to  Kain  deeper 
insights  into  the  muitifaceted  provis.ons 
of  the  tax  reform  bill  Wht-n  tlie  bill  was 
first  voted  earlier  this  year  you  wiU  re- 
call I  offered  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
tax  bill  My  concern  then.  a.s  ;t  does 
now.  stems  from  the  alarming  fact  tnat 
we  were  not  given  ample  tune  to  analyze 
this  legislation. 

I  recall  when  the  bill  first  faced  thf 
Ho'.ise.  \e  were  only  siven  2  or  3 
days  to  investigate  a  highly  technical 
document  that  had  taken  the  committee 
months  to  prepare  The  Senate,  by  con- 
trast, spent  almost  a  munth  on  a  measure 
that  we  passed  in  just  days. 

I  repeat  -this  is  cra^h  legislation  and 
we  were  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
acceptlnsi  or  rejecting  major  legislation 
almost  completely  on  blind  faith  and 
newspaper  accounts 

I  am  pleased  that  tlie  bill  we  passed 
today  Ls  more  palatable,  m  many  re- 
spects, than  either  the  House  or  Senate 
version  There  are  trouble  areaj>:  some 
trouble  areas,  I  suspect,  will  not  surface 
imtil  we  have  the  opportunity  to  really 
dig  into  this  bill.  Too,  this  bill  within 
a  year  or  two  may  Increase  E!o\emment 
deficits 

There  are  certain  area.^  that  I  think  a 
better  solution  could  have  been   found 


and  I  anticipate  that  I — and  others — will 
be  offering  amendatory  legislation  at  the 
first  of  the  next  session 

But  ba.slcally,  the  bill  ac  passed  today 
Is  a  sound  compromise  The  most  telling 
argiimenUs  for  supporting  the  bill  comes 
from  the  provisions  givmg  overdue  tax 
relief  to  the  middle-  and  low-income 
taxpayers 

Additionally,  we  instituted  substantial 
reform.  Probably  we  did  not  go  far 
enough  m  some  reform  measures  and 
too  far  m  others 

Perhaps,  if  we  had  been  allowed  more 
time,  we  could  have  voted  a  cleaner  bill 
But  still,  this  IS  the  first  major  tax  re- 
form bill  passed  by  Congress  in  50  years 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  SpesJcer, 
I  am  voting  for  the  conferi'nce  report  on 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  but  I  recog- 
nize that  It  Ls  a  very  clo.se  question 
Certainly  tlie  bill  does  contain  the  dan- 
ger of  yet  greater  mtlation  Yet  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  foresee  the  effect  of 
this  Dill  in  our  prf-sent  inflationary 
period,  characterized  by  .some  recession- 
ar>'  trends  Th.o.se  most  familiar  with  the 
mea,sure  disagree  as  to  whether  there 
will  be  a  net  revenue  t;ain  t£)  the  Govern- 
ment m  1970  of  $6  5  billion  or  a  net  los.-. 
of  $8  billion  Similarly,  fir  1971  some 
psiiniate  a  revenue  yam  of  $315  million 
wlule  otliers  predict  a  iuss  of  $13  5  bil- 
lion It  is  simply  impossible  to  predict 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  will 
happen  to  the  GNP  and  the  net  revenue 
picture  as  a  result  of  tJiis  le^i.^^lation 
Howe\er,  .should  the  bill  pr  ive  to  be  m- 
rlationarv-,  flie  adminl.stration  and  the 
Congress  have  a  special  respon.siblllty  to 
take  appmnnat*'  fiscal  and  ninnefarv 
actions  to  offset  tins  effect 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  .^uch  ac- 
tions will  not  include  further  reductions 
m  urgently  needed  .social  and  urban 
programs  which  are  already  grassly  un- 
der funded  There  are  otlier  ways  for  the 
admimstration  iUid  the  Congress  to  curb 
Federal  .sp"p,ding  through  the  reordering 
of  natu>:ial  priorities — p.>stponement  of 
an  unnecessary  SST:  meaningful,  rather 
than  Ujken,  cut,s  In  the  defense  budget: 
elimination  of  the  ABM,  to  name  lust  a 
few. 

There  are  however,  certain  limited 
steps  toward  tax  equity  in  this  bill  and  a 
number  ol  flagrant  loopholes  have  been 
Closed.  It  Wits  unconscionable  that  some 
155  ver>-  wealthy  persons  paid  no  lax  at 
all  m  prior  years;  the  minimum  tax  and 
list  of  tax  preferences  .-hould  foreclose 
this  jpp^jirtunity  Equally,  the  decrease  in 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  from  ST'- 
percent  U)  21.'  percent  Is  a  step  in  the 
right  direcUon  but  far  too  modest.  The 
low-income  allowance  Is  a  long-needed 
action  to  remove  the  poor  from  the  tax 
rolls  but  there  is  some  question  whettier 
this  benefit  will  be  off.set  by  inflation. 

In  particuI.Tr  there  are  benefits  in  the 
tax  bill  for  some  middle-income  families. 
Principally,  their  tax  obligations  will  be 
somewhat  lower  as  a  result  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  personal  exemption  to  $650 
this  year  and  ultimately  to  $750.  and 
from  the  increase  in  the  standard  deduc- 
tion The  provisions  affecting  deductions 
for  moving  expenses  are  also  broadened 
to  include  certain  other  kinds  of  costs 
associated  with  relocating  a  family,  in- 
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eluding  pre-move  house  hunting,  but  the 
move  must  now  be  at  least  50  miles  from 
the  present  location  to  qualify,  instead 
of  20  miles  as  m  existing  law.  Self-em- 
ployed persons  would  be  eligible  for 
moving  expen.ses  deductions  for  the  first 
time 

Single  persons  have  won  a  maior  vic- 
tory in  this  bill:  starting  in  1971,  certain 
single  persons  over  35  will  qualify  as 
head.^  of  households  and  their  tax  rates 
will  accordingly  be  adjusted  so  that  they 
will  be  no  more  than  20  percent  above 
the  tax  for  married  couples  with  the 
same  income 

The  15-percent  social  security  increase 
i.s.  I  believe  also  a  neces.sary  expenditure 
Pnhaps  the  cost  of  living  has  only  risen 
9  percent  since  the  last  social  secuntv 
increase,  but  far  too  many  older  citizens 
live  bleak  lives,  surrounded  by  malnuti;- 
t  on,  ill  health  and  fear,  becaa-^e  thtv 
lack   .idequate  incomes. 

There  are  however,  a  number  of  spf- 
cial  interest  provi.slons  in  the  tax  bill 
which  are  ciu.^e  for  some  concern.  First 
while  much  can  be  said  from  the  point 
of  view  of  controlling  inflation  for  re- 
pealing the  investment  tax  credit,  I  think 
we  should  bear  in  mind  its  importance  to 
new  plant  and  equipment  in  a  competi- 
tive world  market. 

Second.  I  am  gratified  that  the  law 
was  left  unchanged  with  regard  to  cifts 
of  appreciated  stock  or  personal  prop- 
erty to  educational  institutions.  To  im- 
po.se  an  onerous  tax  burden  on  gifts  of 
this  nature  would  have  been  to  jeopard- 
ise the  future  of  higher  education 
which  is  already  in  a  precarious  finan- 
cial position  and  largely  dependent  or 
individual  private  bequests.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  that  while  the  law  af- 
fecting gifts  of  personal  property  to 
charities  was  left  unchanged,  a "  full 
charitable  deduction  can  no  longer  be 
taken  for  the  short-term  appreciation 
on  gifts  of  appreciated  property  to  char- 
ity This  action  may  vitiate  the  philan- 
thropy on  which  .some  hospitals  and 
other  social  and  humanitarian  charities 
relv,  without  any  evident  means  of 
replacement. 

Finally.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  limitations  in  this  bill  on  founda- 
tions. While  foundations  are  not  im- 
mune to  .some  criticism  for  certain  of 
their  actions,  their  endeavors  in  the 
main  have  been  excellent,  and  this  bill 
I.-  punitive  rather  than  constructive. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
greater  tax  equity  will  be  acliieved  bv 
the  passage  of  this  bill  than  by  its  defeat, 
although  It  IS  not  w.thout  ■^ome  poten- 
tially aerious  inflationary  dangers.  Stern 
measures  may  yet  be  required  to  offse' 
this  danger  and  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  applying  them.  Lastly,  liow- 
ever,  let  it  be  clear  that  a  rrai  job  ul 
mator  tax  reform  yet  lies  ahead,  particu- 
larly for  the  middle-income  family:  the 
bill  we  are  approving  today  is  just  a 
beginning. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
roll  IS  called  I  suppose  I  will  vote  in  favor 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  13270 
That  should  not  mean  I  agree  with  all  o: 
Its  pronsions  In  a  separate  colloquy  vith 
one  of  the  conferees,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon   'Mr.  Ullmani   I  tried  to  make 
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a  record  about  the  changes  in  tax  treat- 
ment of  income  from  municipal  bonds; 
what  changes  if  any  were  provided  for 
the  taxation  of  professional  service  cor- 
jxiraticnt.;  the  tax  treatment  of  the  lump 
sum  distribution  of  proceeds  under  em- 
ployment pension  plans:  the  require- 
ment for  the  taxation  of  undistiibuted 
dividends  of  cooperatives,  and  ihe  reduc- 
tion in  the  percentage  of  taxable  income 
lor  sftungs  and  loans  to  be  exempt  as  a 
ie:-er\e  for  bad  debts. 

I  am  grateful  for  his  answers  and  his 
cooperation  in  attempting  to  make  clear 
Ihe  provisions  of  the  conference  report 
on  these  matters.  I  recognize  that  this  bill 
does  have  some  meritorious  provisions. 
Ihere  is  some  long  needed  tax  reform. 
Some   tax   loopholes   have   been   closed. 
There  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  dis- 
parity or   gap  between   those   that  are 
taxed  on  earned  income,  and  those  who 
.seek  the  enjoyment  of  tax  shelters  from 
capital  gains  treatment.  I  recognize  there 
has  been  some  important  reforms.  Cer- 
tainly tax  equity  and  fairness  are  neces- 
.sary in  a  voluntary  system  such  as  ours. 
Last  summer  I  was  dehghted  to  be 
able  to  call  the  attention  of  my  people 
to  tax  reforms  in  the  measure  we  sent 
to  the  other  body.  In  that  bill  there  were 
actually  some  reductions  on  rates.  Now 
it  comes  back  to  us  and  about  all  we 
have  is  an  increase  in  the  per  capita 
exemption.  I  doubt  if  many  of  us  are 
happy  with  the  slight  increase  in  these 
exemptions  but  I  know  we  all  recognize 
that  we  can  ill   afford  to   operate  our 
Government  imder  large  deficits  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  revenues  at  a  time 
of  inflation.  The  House  bill,  is  not  infla- 
tionary. Tlirough  the  combination  of  the 
reform  and  the  reduction  provisions  our 
bill  will  not  contribute  to  inflation.  As 
much  as  I  would  prefer  a  larger  reduction 
there   is   still   some   tax   relief   for   the 
middle-income  groups.  Of  course  every- 
cme  must  recognize  that  we  cannot  both 
Increase  ijersonal  exemptions  and  at  the 
very  same  time  lower  the  tax  rates.  Either 
procedure  is  costly  in  terms  of  revenue 
but  lx>th  together  would  create  such  a 
revenue   loss   as  to  be  unacceptable  in 
our  present  f.scal  condition.  That  brings 
•IS  down  to  the  hard  choice.  While  the 
Hou.se  provided  rate  cuts  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and  the  conference  report  provides 
for    exemption    increases,    and    we    are 
forced  to  accept  the  latter. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  .shall  not  take  the  time 
to  express  myself  on  each  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report.  That 
would  be  impo545ible.  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  report  barely  just  a  few  hours 
before  the  House  considered  this  vo- 
luminous tax  bill.  You  will  recall  the  bill 
which  passed  the  House  several  months 
ago  contained  363  pages.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  COO  pages.  Today,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary relaxation  of  House  rules  we 
will  have  2  hours  for  explanation  of  this 
bill  instead  of  the  usual  1  hour.  Then  as 
representatives  of  the  people  we  are  ex- 
jDected  to  cast  an  enlightened  vote. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  back  in  August 
we  debated  a  bill  in  this  House  which 
contained  more  sweeping  changes  in  our 
tax  law  than  at  any  time  since  1913. 
Even  that  debate  took  place  under  a  lule 
which  barred  the  rank  and  file  of  the 


Members  from  offering  any  amendments 
to  the  bill. 

Only  last  week  we  passed  an  impor- 
tant bill  to  adjust  the  social  security 
benefits  for  our  older  citizens  in  the  de- 
clining years  of  their  lives.  We  were  al- 
lowed to  debate  that  bill  for  40  minutes 
under  a  procedure  which  barred  the  of- 
fering of  amendments.  Today  we  con- 
sider these  two  bills  combined  as  one 
and  once  again  we  will  have  only  one 
vote — "yes"  or  "no" — on  final  passage. 
Mr.  Speaker  this  kind  of  a  situation 
demonstrates  the  crying  need  for  some 
congressional  reorganization  or  congres- 
sional reform.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  in 
a  body  as  large  as  ours  that  each  Member 
should  be  permitted  to  offer  multiple 
amendments  but  at  least  there  should 
be  a  rule  for  separate  rollcall  votes  on 
a  limited  number  of  motions  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions,  or  else  some  other 
parliamentary  procedure  which  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  express  ourselves.  We  de- 
serve more  than  to  have  to  swallow  this 
whole  package  without  an  expression  of 
our  displeasure  at  some  of  its  provisions. 
True,  it  is  a  complex  and  complicated 
bill.  Yet,  we  should  have  a  chance  to 
show  our  constituents  how  we  stand  on 
the  more  important  provisions  when  the 
roll  is  called.  As  it  is  we  are  denied  that 
prerogative. 

To  say  what  we  have  just  saia  is  not 
to  lessen  our  confidence  in  the  great 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  But  neither 
is  it  to  say  that  410  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  not  members  of  that  com- 
mittee are  incapable  of  making  reason- 
able recommendations  to  be  incorpor- 
ated in  tax  legislation.  Over  on  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  the  other  body  en- 
joyed virtual  carte  blanche  on  the  legis- 
lation we  now  debate.  One  of  the  East- 
em  papers  said  they  had  "fun"  with  the 
bill  and  they  went  "wild"  with  their 
changes.  But  at  least  ihey  had  the  right 
to  make  the  changes.  We  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
body  closest  to  the  people  and  most  an- 
swerable to  them  have  only  the  right  of 
giving  this  conference  report  either  the 
rubber  stamp  approval  or  ^■ote  it  down, 
n  we  routinely  adopt  this  conference 
report  then  we  are  surrendering  rights 
and  to  a  degree  abdicate  our  responsibil- 
ities to  the  countrv-.  On  the  other  hand 
if  we  vote  the  conference  report  down 
then  the  benefits  in  the  form  of  tax  re- 
foi-m,  tax  breaks  for  the  disadvantaged. 
and  increases  in  payments  to  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  may  be  indefinitely 
postDoned  or  denied. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  limited 
time  that  I  have  had  to  examine  the 
conference  report,  that  the  agreement 
of  the  conferees  followed  the  Senate 
amendments  111  times.  That  means  in 
111  instances  this  bill  was  written  over 
in  the  other  body  in  spite  of  article  I 
section  VII  of  the  Constitution  which 
clearly  states  bills  to  raise  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House.  If  we  approve 
this  conference  report  today  then  we 
are  put  in  a  position  of  legislating  after 
the  fact  in  an  area  of  responsibility 
specifically  reserved  to  this  body  by  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  before  and 
let  me  repeat  at  this  point  the  way  we 


are  proceeding  today  is  no  way  to  legis- 
late upon  such  an  important  subject  as 
taxes.  The  House  actually  provided  a 
percentage  reduction  in  the  tax  table  in 
the  bill  which  we  passed.  But  now  we 
see  substituted  for  that  a  woef uly  inade- 
quate increase  in  personal  exemption. 
It  makes  you  wonder  what  effort  was 
made  to  relieve  the  tax  burden  on  middle 
income  America.  Today  under  the  pres- 
ent rules  of  the  House  governing  con- 
sideration of  tax  bills  and  conference 
reports  we  must  accept  this  slight  relief 
or  get  nothing  at  all. 

If  there  was  one  reason  I  would  vote 
against  this  bill  it  is  because  it  makes 
the  burden  heavier  which  our  small 
family  farmer  must  bear.  For  that  mat- 
ter, it  makes  the  burc'en  for  the  small 
businessman  heavier  because  of  the 
elimination  of  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit.  This  percentage  of  invest- 
ment credit  v.-as  one  of  the  few  things 
left  for  our  family  farmer.  Now  that  has 
been  taken  away.  It  is  even  possible  that 
to  offset  the  small  savings  due  to  the 
new  rates  when  considered  against  the 
loss  of  the  investment  credit  repeal, 
there  could  be  no  tax  relief  at  all  for  our 
farmers,  ranchers  and  small  business- 
men. Certainly  this  will  be  true  in  1970 
although  there  could  be  reductions  in 
the  years  to  follow. 

In  the  bill  which  we  must  approve  or 
disapprove  after  2  hours  of  debate  with 
all  of  its  massive  provisions,  we  find 
those  who  had  the  special  privilege  to 
write  our  tax  legislation  have  ordained 
that  the  surtax  will  be  continued  at  5 
percent  through  next  June  30.  I  have 
already  voted  against  the  surtax  upon 
at  least  four  or  perhaps  five  occasions.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  vote  against  it 
again  without  sacrificing  the  benefits 
contained  in  this  bill. 

Finally,  we  come  to  social  security. 
The  bill  does  provide  for  a  15-percent 
increase  in  benefits  paid  to  .social  secu- 
rity annuitants.  I  approve  of  that  15- 
percent  increase.  Last  May  I  introduced 
my  own  bill  which  would  grant  an  across- 
the-board  increase  of  15  percent.  In  my 
bill  these  increases  would  apply  to  the 
first  quarter  following  the  enactment  of 
the  bill.  In  other  words,  my  proposal 
would  have  gone  into  effect  last  July  1 
granting  at  least  six  additional  months 
benefits.  My  bill  would  have  been  less 
miserly  by  increasing  minimum  benefits 
to  S80  instead  of  $64.  My  bill  would  have 
protected  the  elderly  against  erosion 
from  inflation  by  carrying  a  provision 
for  automatic  increases  in  benefits  when 
the  cost  of  living  rose  1  percent  for  3 
consecutive  months. 

It  may  be  repetition  but  I  repeat  once 
again  when  we  get  a  printed  copy  of  a 
conference  report  just  a  matter  of  3 
to  4  hours  before  we  have  to  vote  on  that 
conference  report  the  only  conclusion 
can  be  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad. 
Certainly  there  should  be  a  rule  included 
in  whatever  congressional  reorganization 
or  reform  that  we  enact  in  the  future 
that  such  a  conference  report  cannot  be 
finally  considered  until  at  least  5  days 
after  a  printed  copy  is  in  the  hands  of 
Members. 

I  recall  so  well  my  vote  against  the 
gag  rule  when  we  considered  the  House 
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version  of  this  bill  last  AuRust  I  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee  urging  at 
least  a  modifled  clostd  rule    I  recognize 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
their  specialists  and  staff  technicians  but 
the  time  should   never  come  when  the 
general  membtrship  of  the  House  has  to 
accept  the  work  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  or  their  staff  on  faith  alone 
As  we  come  to  vote  on  this  conference 
report  we  are  faced  once  again  with  the 
hard  fact  of  having  to  swallow  the  surtax 
On  the  other  hand,  this  conference  re- 
port provides  increased  benefits  for  atwut 
25,000.000  of  our  older  and  most  deserv- 
ing citizens.  If  we  oppose  this  increase 
because  of  our  abhorrence  to  the  surtax 
or  if  we  vote  against  the  conference  re 
port  because  of  its  shabby  treatment  of 
our  family  farmers  or  tne  new  and  less 
than   fair  treatment  of  lump  sum   dis- 
tributees of  per.sion  funds  aid  the  dam- 
age done  to  our  small  '^T^mes^men  for 
loss  of  their  investment  credit  then  of 
cour.se    we    have    to    vote    against    the 
benefits    for    our    25    million    deserving 
senior  citizens  The  truth  is  tnere  is  r.ot 
enough  time  left  to  pxplain  to  these  folks 
why  w'e.had  :o  opposp  their  new  benefits 
just  to   try  to  do   tax  justice   to   a   few 
others. 

For  those  who  may  think  that  they 
know  all  the  provisions  in  this  346-page 
conference  report  let  me  respectfully 
suggest  that  in  all  likelihood  just  before 
the  next  congressional  election  somccnc 
will  rai.se  an  embarrassing  r|i;e.>tion  t.hat 
may  be  r..ird  to  explain. 

If  there  Is  one  way  to  describe  the  sit- 
uation that  many  find  ourselves  in  as 
we  co.Tie  to  a  vote  on  this  massive  meas- 
ui'e.  It  is  to  say  we  are  all  held  hostage 
because  of  the  long-over-due  and  richly 
deserved  social  security  increases  for  our 
25  000  000  senior  citizens.  Tliere  are  some 
benefits  m  ti-.e  conference  report  but  not 
nearly  enoagh  in  tax  reform  or  tax  re- 
duction. Tc  accept  these  .shorter. mings  is 
the  ran.'^om  that  we  rr.ust  pay  for  being 
held  hostage  because  of  the  social  secu- 
rity increases.  Such  a  situation  today 
should  provide  the  strongest  reason  for 
congre.«sional  reorganisation  to  give  the 
Mem.be-s  of  the  House  a  few  of  the  rUhts 
enjoyed  by  the  other  body 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier. 
in  making  reference  to  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  this  year's  Labor- 
HEJW  appropnation  bill,  I  touched  upon 
the  perils  of  "package"  legLslation — m.y 
specific  reference  :n  tiiat  instan,.e  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  approval,  some  m.onths 
ago.  by  this  House  of  the  so-called  Joel- 
son  amendm.ent  that,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  render^  pos.sible  a  Presidential 
veto  of  that  important  measure  which 
the  other  body  may  now  hold  back  until 
next  year. 

Now,  once  a:4ain.  and  only  a  few  hours 
later,  we  face  another  "package"  vote, 
but  this  tim.e  on  an  even  more  far- 
reaching  and  important  matter — the 
so-called  Tax  Reform  Act  vt  1969. 

The  legLslative  history  of  this  bill  has 
been  an  interesting  one.  it  having  been 
stimulated,  as  much  as  by  anything  else, 
by  the  rather  surprising  public  reaction 
early  this  year  to  the  new  publicity  given 
to  a  fact  long  known — which  was,  that 
a  few  Americans  do  not  pay  any  Federal 


income  tax  at  all    or  not  very  much  in- 
come tax,  r,n  their  verv'  large  Incomes. 

The  full-throated  public  outcry  that 
then  ensued  was  for  tax  "reform" — and 
It  came  from  an  awful  lot  of  our  con- 
stituents who  were  fed  up  to  the  ears 
with  high  taxes  and  inflation,  and  the 
pocketbook -squeeze  exerted  by  the  two 
together,  and  it  .^eemed  likely  to  many 
of  us  t.iat  there  might,  indeed,  be  more 
than  ju.>t  talk  to  the  "taxpayers'  revolt  ' 
they  threatened  us  with 

Unfortunately,  there  Just  did  not  prove 
to  be  time  enough  on  the  pohtical  clock — 
tangled  up  as  t.ie  drive  for  ux  reform 
got  with  tr.e  new  adminLstration's  obvi- 
ous need  for  at  least  a  temporary  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax — to  do  the  kind  of 
painstakingly  careful  background  work 
that  an  honest-to-b^oodne-ss  and  thor- 
ough overhaul  of  our  Federal  tax  .system 
has  long  demanded.  Our  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  members  did  the  best 
they  could,  working  overtime  against  a 
self-imposed  deadline  for  House  action 
that  ought  to  have  been  avoided,  and  by 
mid-August  had  produced  a  complex  and 
far-reacning  ^JrGduct  that — .ilthuugh  far 
from  perfect— was  at  least  an  acceptable 
beginning  point  if  true  tax  reform  was 
still  our  goal.  This  Hou.'-e — with  its  non- 
committee  members  having  only  a  "yes" 
or  "no  '  vote  i-n  that  product,  and  hav- 
ing a  great  deal  of  fa.t.i  in  it,s  tax-writmg 
committee's  wisdom  and  uuegrity — ac- 
cepted that  package  on  a  394-to-30  vote 
and  hoped  .or  the  best  as  it  sent  v/hat 
was  already  then  being  railed  the  "most 
sweeping  overhaul  of  the  Nation's  tax 
laws  in  its  history"  on  over  to  the  other 
bodv 

By  tills  time,  the  public  clamor  for  re- 
form had  died  down — and  the  shout.- 
about  a  possible  taxpayers'  revolt '  had 
t)ecome  merely  echoes,  and.  a.->  someone 
hti^  suggesttxl.  the  vacuimi  uf  public  in- 
terest in  true  tax  reform  was  shortly 
tiiereafter  filled  by  th.c  private  intere.-t^s 
which  seem  never  to  sleep. 

Some  of  this  growing  impetus  for  a 
second  look  at  what  the  House  had  done 
was  useful  m  nature,  for  some  of  the 
puutive  tax  loopholes  the  House  had 
made  tin  effort  to  close  had  been 
slammed  -hut — <~<ur  treatment  of  munici- 
pal bond  intere.st  being  an  example  of 
tills — without  adeijuate  consideration  of 
the  economic  or  .social  justifications  that 
lay  behind  tne  creation  of  such  loop- 
holes, years  ago. 

But  what  was  of  far  more  consequence 
was  the  fact  that,  by  now,  uur  colleagues 
in  Lhat  other  b<-)d>'  were  reading  the 
earlier  cries  for  tax  reform  as  really 
being  cries  lor  tax  relief — meaning  lax 
reduction— and.  as  tlie  days  and  weeks  of 
second  thoughts  about  all  this  went  by, 
what  had  started  out  as  a  tax  reform 
bill  became  more  and  more  to  look  like 
a  tax  reduction  bill,  and  one  possessing 
alarmingly  mflationary  po.ssibilities  un- 
less it  could  somehow,  in  conference,  be 
brought  back  wnthin  the  coniines  of  some 
degress  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

This,  apparently,  has  been  largely  ac- 
complished— for  winch  we  ewe,  again,  a 
large  vote  of  thanks  to  tliose  who  serve 
on  our  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  But, 
also  again,  we  each  now  face  one  more  of 
those  "yes"  or    "no"  votes  on  the  final 


package,  all  wrapped  up  as  It  is  in 
Christmas  ribbon,  with  only  scant  news- 
paper accounts  of  what  it  may  contain 
to  guide  us.  along  with  a  frustratingly- 
technical  report  from  the  conference 
committee  that  just  reached  our  desks 
this  very  morning.  Obvloiusly,  a  good  deal 
of  blind  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity of  our  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee members  is  going  to  be  required,  and 
I — like  nearly  everyone  here,  I  suspect- 
am  going.  Dv  my  vote,  to  exhibit  my  iiope 
that  my  confidence  in  this  respect  is  not 
niLsplaced. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  have  no  mis- 
understanding about  what  we  are  doing. 
We  have  responded— responsibly  or  not— 
to  what  we  have  read  as  our  constituent,^ 
political  demands  for  Federal  tax  relief, 
relief  they  all  probably  need,  though  tne 
extra  pounds  that  have  been  added  to 
their  overall  tax  burdens  m  recent  years 
have  come  at  the  hands  of  State  and 
local  legislators  rather  than  at  our  hand.', 
but  relief  tliat  may  well  be  of  a  very 
exceedingly  short-term  nature,  only,  un- 
less we  shape  our  future  actions  m  otlit-r 
regards  with  one  eye  constantly  on  the 
st.il  ;x)iei.tially  di.>astious  mflationarv 
impact  of  tins  whole  package. 

That  impact  has  been,  at  best,  post- 
.Doned  by  the  cnnleree.>'  action — which  we 
will  shortly  endorse.  In  fact,  this  bill  in 
Its  prtient  :orn  will— thanks  largely  to 
the  repeal  of  tliL-  investment-credit  busi- 
ness and  the  C-.^-.onlhs'  ext<?nsion  of  the 
surtax   at   5   percent — actually   increase 
anticipated     Federal     revenues     durine 
calendar  1970  by  an  estimated  $6,5  bil- 
lion. As  to  that,  so  far,  so  good — and  we 
can  surely  use  the  money,  the  way  we 
have  been  votin,c  to  spend  it  lately.  But, 
then,  as  the  tax  relief  portions  of  the  bill 
beirin  to  catch  up  with  its  remaining  re- 
form provisions— with  tax  reduction  for 
individuals  expected  to  reach  a  total  of 
S9  1  billion  by  1973— it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  executive  and  legislative  branch- 
es of  our  Federal  Govemment  to  begin  to 
cooperate    together   in   a   manner   they 
have   not   this  year   if   that  amount  of 
relief,  and  more,  is  not  to  be  totally  con- 
.sumed  ni  the  cc.nt;nuint4  tir.s  of  :Mflati.':i 
As  I  see  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  means 
that  we  must  look  harder  than  before  at 
wasteful  Federal  spending,  rooting  out 
low-pnority  und  obsolete  programs  no 
matter  what  the  political  pain  thereof, 
and  harder,  too,  at  our  table  of  national 
prioniies.  for  we  simply  cannot  take  care 
of  everjone's  needs  and   demands  and 
have  tax  reduction,  too.  unless  we  wish 
to  totally  destroy  the  dollar. 

Hopefully,  this  task  may  be  made  a  bit 
easier  if  defense  spending — and  not  al- 
together as  a  result  of  phasing  out  our 
misadv  niure  in  Vietnam — can  go  on  be- 
ing restrained;  but  this  must  be  consid- 
ered as  laritely  a  hope,  until  the  reali- 
ties of  the  world's  future  become  clearer 
than  now 

As  I  said,  in  connection  with  the  La- 
bor-HEW  appropriation  bill  earlier  to- 
day, we  can  expect  this  coming  year  to 
see  the  debate  between  pro;x)nents  of 
greater  spending  on  our  more  urgent 
domestic  problems  and  those  who  warn 
we  need  to  go  slow  on  cutting  back  in 
military  spending  areas  intensify.  Some 
observers   are  alreadj'  suggesting   that 
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this  surge  for  tax  relief— that  reaches  Its 
climax  this  afternoon  in  this  bociy — is 
part  and  parcel  of  that  developing  fight. 
The  theorj"  evidently  is  that  the  more 
vocal  proponents  of  even  greater  tax  re- 
lief than  we  are  now  about  to  vote  for, 
see  the  same  as  one  way  to  keep  pres- 
sure on  the  administration  to  change 
from  military  to  domestic  priorities.  But 
I  would  doubt  that  many  who  will,  today, 
vote  for  this  bill  see  their  vote  as  cast 
with  such  a  purpose  even  though — who 
knows? — such  could  ultimately  be  the 
result. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  those  who 
may  be  trying  to  move  in  that  direction 
would  be  playing  a  dangerous  game.  The 
prospects  for  peace  in  Vietnam — or,  at  a 
minimum,  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  our 
role  there — may  look  good,  but  the  sim- 
mering threat  of  war  in  the  Middle  East 
cannot  be  ignored  and,  though  we  can 
all  take  heart  from  the  fact  that  the 
SALT  talks  have,  at  last,  begun,  it  is  very 
l)rcmatuie  for  anyone  to  begin  to  assume 
that  the  cold  war.  therefore,  is  about  to 
end. 

World  peace — lasting  peace — would  be 
the  greatest  Christmas  gift  any  of  us 
could  ha\e.  but  there  is  no  sign  that 
Santa,  this  year,  has  such  a  priceless 
P'-csent  in  his  bag;  and,  though  I  am  just 
as  dedicated  as  anyone  to  getting  military 
spending  cut  down  to  .size,  I  am  nowhere 
near  as  optimisitic  about  how  small  that 
"Size"  can  be  for  awhile  as  some  of  my 
less  realistic  colleagues  here  seem  to  be. 

At  the  same  time,  our  own  domestic 
l)roblems  loom  large  on  our  horizon.  We 
have  not.  as  a  Government  nor  as  a  peo- 
ple, done  very  well  about  solving  any  of 
them  yet,  but  we  must  go  on  trying  and 
all  of  us  must  recognize  that  the  better 
approaches  to  .solutions  we  are  reaching 
for — such  as  the  pending  welfare-reform 
proposals — will  require  substantial  in- 
vestment nf  Federal  moneys  If  they  are 
to  have  a  chance  at  working. 

I  am  prepared  to  give  some  of  those 
new  proposals  favorable  consideration. 
The  future  of  our  entire  society  may  well 
depend  upon  their  adoption  and  imple- 
mentation, both  in  the  sociaJ  welfare  field 
and  the  equally  important  environmental 
field.  And,  though  I  shall  vote  for  this 
tax  bill,  I  want  it  to  be  noted  that  I  do 
to  with  considerable  reservations  about 
its  po.ssible  effect  on  our  being  able  to 
carry  through  in  these  important  areas 
of  domestic  concern. 

For.  as  the  former  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
has  recently  said: 

There  Is  much  lirave  talk  about  "new  pri- 
orities. "  but  with  the  large  tax  cuts  enacted, 
tl.ere  simply  will  not  be  the  revenues  avall- 
E.ble  to  pay  for  these  new  priorities.  'When  the 
chips  were  down  on  tax  cuts,  those  who 
talked  about  priorities  for  pollution  control 
.,nd  education  and  an  end  to  hunger,  voted 
Kr  :i  dlHerent  .set  of  priorities — for  beer  and 
cosmetics  and  v/hlte-w.ill  tires. 

That  sort  of  criticism — as  now  echoed 
by  Governor  Rockefeller  and  others — 
may  well  be  valid  criticism. 

It  comes  close  to  striking  home,  as 
there  is  in  what  we  are  about  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  that  old  high-spendlng- 
low-tax  approach  to  fiscal  matters  that 
has  led  this  Nation  into  trouble  before 


and,  unless  we  watch  our  future  steps 
with  great  care,  could  do  so  again. 

At  the  very  least,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
all  recognize  the  fact  that,  in  approv- 
ing this  bill,  we  have  put  ourselves  on 
a  tight  rope  that,  though  urged  upon  us 
by  our  constituents,  is  largely  of  our  own 
fashioning,  and  that  we  will  be  required 
to  summon  up  a  good  deal  more  political 
courage  and  wisdom  than  we  have  of 
late  shown  if  we  are  to  walk  that  'rope" 
safely  across  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion of  what  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  balancing  acts  in 
history. 

Oh,  one  more  thing:  As  to  those  155 
or  so  individuals  who  supposedly  had  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $200,000  a  year  but, 
because  they  paid  no  Federal  income 
taxes  thereon,  set  this  whole  matter  in 
motion,  it  might  be  noted  that  most,  and 
pwssibly  all  of  them,  from  now  on,  will 
have  to  start  paying  at  least  something 
again  in  the  wp.y  of  Federal  income 
taxes  as  a  result  of  this  bill's  passage. 
This  is  all  not  as  clear  yet  as  it  might 
be,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  indicated  re- 
sult. So,  at  the  very  least,  we  have  ac- 
complished something — and  that  Is  what 
we  started  out  to  do. 

But,  after  reviewing  the  nature  and 
the  result  of  this  whole  exercise,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  I  was 
right  years  ago  when,  despairing  of  the 
ability  and  sense  of  purpose  of  Congress, 
as  an  institution,  to  develop  a  true  tax  re- 
form bill,  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  have  established  a  nonpartisan 
tax-reform  commission,  composed  of 
economists,  private  citizens  and  Con- 
gressmen, that  would  review  that  crazy- 
quilt  structure  we  call  our  Federal  tax 
"system,"  and  come  up  eventually  with 
reform  recommendations  of  the  sort 
around  which  an  objective  and  thought- 
ful public  consensus  could  be  formed,  to 
be  followed  by  congressional  action. 

That  may  well  still  be  the  best— and 
perhaps  the  ony — approach  to  honest 
tax  reform,  in  light  of  all  its  com-olex 
angularities. 

However,  as  to  that,  we  will  probably 
never  know  for  a  good  long  while,  for  we 
have  now  tried  for  tax  reform  "our"  way, 
and  that  effort  v.ill  probably  end  any 
further  efforts  in  this  direction  for  years 
to  come. 

We  have  done  the  best  we  could,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  circumstances. 

And  let  us  now  hope  that  the  "best" 
was  good  enough. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Tlie  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were — yeas  381,  nays  2,  not  voting  50, 

as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  351] 

YEAS— 381 


Abernethy 

Dlggs 

Kazen 

Adair 

Din^ell 

Kee 

Adams 

Donohue 

Keith 

Addabbo 

D  .rn 

King 

Albert 

Dowdy 

Kleppe 

Alexander 

Downing 

Kluczynskl 

.Anderson. 

Dulskl 

Koch 

Calif. 

Duncan 

KuvkendaU 

Anderson.  111. 

Dwj-er 

Kyi 

Anderson, 

Erkhardt 

Kyros 

Term. 

Edmondson 

l.andrum 

Annunzlo 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Langen 

Arenda 

Edwards,  hst. 

Latta 

Ashley 

Eilberg 

Leggett 

Asplnall 

Erlenborn 

Lennon 

Ayres 

Esch 

Lloyd 

liarii.g 

Eshleman 

Long,  La. 

Jiarrett 

Evans.  Colo. 

Long.  Md. 

lieall.Md. 

Fallon 

Lowensteln 

Belcher 

Fascell 

Lujan 

Be:l.  Calif. 

Feighan 

Lukens 

Bennett 

Fish 

McCarthy 

Betts 

Fisher 

McCloskey 

Blat'i^l 

Mr,od 

McClure 

Blester 

Flowers 

McCulloch 

Bingham 

Flynt 

McDade 

Ularlcbvirn 

Foley 

McDonald. 

Blar.ton 

Frrd.  Gerald R 

Mich. 

Blatiilit 

i-ord, 

McEwen 

BoKgs 

William  D, 

McFall 

Boiai.d 

Foreman 

McKneally 

Bow 

Fountain 

McMillan 

Brademas 

Fraser 

Macdonald. 

Bra  SCO 

Frelliighuysen 

Mass 

Bray 

Frey 

MacGregor 

P.rlniilsy 

Friedel 

Madden 

Brock 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Mah-.n 

Brocks 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Mailllard 

Broomfleld 

Fuqua 

Mann 

liroti-man 

Galifianakis 

Marsh 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gallagher 

Mathlas 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gnrmatz 

Matsunaga 

Brovhill.  N  C. 

Gaydos 

May 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Gettys 

Mayne 

Bi.!r>-,anan 

Glaimo 

Meeds 

Burke.  Fla. 

Gibbons 

Melcher 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gilbert 

MesklU 

Burleson.  Tex 

Gonzalez 

Michel 

li,:rl:son.  Mo. 

G'jocilin? 

Mikva 

Burton.  Calif. 

Gray 

Miller.  Ohio 

riorton,  Utah 

Green.  Pa. 

Mills 

B-ash 

Grifflii 

Mlnish 

Button 

Grt.ss 

Mink 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Grover 

Minahall 

Bvrne=,  Wis. 

Gubser 

Mlze 

Cabell 

Gude 

Mlzell 

Camp 

Hasan 

Mollohan 

Cart  or 

Haley 

Monagan 

Casey 

Halpern 

Moorhead 

Cederberg 

Hamilton 

Mort:an 

Chamberlain 

Hammer- 

Morton 

Chappell 

schn-.ldt 

Mosher 

ClMsholm 

Hanley 

Murphy,  ni. 

Clancy 

Banna 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Hansen.  Idahc 

Myers 

CIa\isen. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Natcher 

Don  H. 

HarrlnTton 

Nedzl 

Clawson,  Del 

Harsha 

Neli^en 

Clay 

Hastings 

Nichols 

Cleveland 

Hathaway 

Nix 

Cohelan 

Hawkins 

Obey 

Collins 

Havs 

O'Hara 

Conable 

Hechler.  W.  Va    ©"Konskl 

Conte 

Heckler.  Mass 

Olsen 

Corbett 

HelstoBkl 

O'Neill.  Mass 

Gorman 

Hendersi  n 

Ottlnger 

Cou  Khlln 

Hicks 

Passman 

C  .w  -er 

Hos.-in 

Patman 

Cramer 

HoUfield 

Patten 

Crane 

Hcrtoa 

Pelly 

Culver 

Hosmer 

Pepper 

Cunningham 

Howard 

Perkins 

D-iiarlG 

Hr.nsate 

Pettis 

Daniel.  Va. 

Hunt 

Philbln 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

DaTis.  Ga. 

Ichord 

Pike 

Davis.  Wis. 

Jacobs 

Plrnie 

de  la  Gar7A 

Jarman 

Portell 

Delaney 

Johnson.  Calif.   PoBt 

Dellonback 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pollock 

Denney 

Jonas 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Dennis 

Jones.  Ala. 

Price,  ni. 

Dent 

Jones,  N  C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Derwlnski 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Devlne 

Karth 

Puclnskl 

Dickinson 

Kastenmeier 

PurceU 
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19  ill) 


Cju;? 

Schwengel 

Vander  Jsirt 

Qulllen 

Scott 

Vanlk 

HaK'iDailt 

Se'>ellus 

VU-orlto 

RAiidaU 

SMplev 

Waggon  ner 

H'lrlrk 

S^rlver 

Waldle 

Rpid,  III 

Sfeuoiiz 

Wampler 

R.-ld.  N  Y 

Slack 

Watson 

Keias 

'imith.  Iowa 

W.»tts 

Rhiides 

Smith.  N  Y 

Welcker 

RlPiile 

Snyder 

Whaien 

Rr.e:s 

Spr!n.'er 

Wha!!ey 

R-^berts 

Stafford 

White 

Ri  bison 

Sta4«rs 

Whltehurst 

R.idlno 

Stanton 

Whltren 

R.  e 

Steed 

Wldnall 

a.wers.  Coll' 

SteUer.  Arl/  v 

Wu'i^in.'^ 

R<.ierB.  Fla 

Sreuer.  W!.s 

Williams 

R  ..  riev.  N  Y 

Stokes 

Wilson.  B'.b 

a  -ney.  Pa. 

Stratton 

Wilson. 

R   sen  thai 

Stubblefleld 

ChsrlesH 

R   'h 

Stuckey 

Winn 

Roiiciebush 

:Symlm!ton 

Woid 

Roybal 

Tait 

W.)!ff 

Rupp« 

Taylor 

Wyatt 

R'i-h 

Tea-aie.  Calif 

Wyd>r 

Rvan 

Thompson.  Oa 

Wyile 

Sf  Cipr-i  am 

Thonnpson   N  .J 

Wvman 

S:  Oni?e 

Thomson   Wl.'? 

Yates 

Satterfleld 

TIernaii 

Yatron 

Saylur 

Trinney 

Young 

J^'harteberg 

Udall 

Zabloclcl 

-Scherle 

Ullman 

Zlon 

Scheuer 

I'tt 

Zwach 

S(  hr.ee bell 

Van  Deerlln 
NAYS— 2 

Aihbrifofc 

Land. 're  be 

NOT   VOTING— 50 

Abbltt 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

M  .<;s 

Andrews.  Al». 

Farbsteln 

O  Neal.  Ga 

Aiidrews. 

Flndley 

P'jai<e 

.V  Dak. 

Ooldwater 

Powell 

Berrv 

Green   Orev 

Rees 

Bf-vlll 

Gr'.fflth.s 

Relfel 

BolUns; 

Hall 

Rostenkowsici 

Brown.  Ohio 

Harvev 

Sanlman 

Ca.lprv 

H.'bert 

Slkes 

CaMlf 

Hull 

SIsk 

Carev 

Klrwan 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cellar 

Lipscomb 

Stephens 

Collier 

McClory 

S'lUlvan 

Colmer 

Vfartla 

Talcott 

Conyers 

Miller  Calif 

TeaiTiie.  Tex 

Dawson 

Montgomerv 

Watkln- 

Edv.ard.<i  Call 

f    M(  rse 

WrUht 

So  the  conference  reriort  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs 

Mr  Heberr  with  Mr   Hall. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr   Berry 

Mr  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr  Brown 
L  •  Ohio 

Mr   Eyino  of  Tenne.s.'iee  with  Mr   Martin. 

Mr  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr  Col'.ier 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr  Wa'ktns. 

Mr    Morse  with  Mr    Edwards  of  California. 

Mr   Celler  with  Mr   CahlU. 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr.  Flnd'.ev. 

Mr    Montifomery  with  Mr    Retfel. 

Mr  i?a;idman  with  Mr  Colmer. 

Mrs   Grlfflths  with  Mr   McClory. 

Mr  Si.sk  with  Mr  Smith  of  California 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr  Talcott 

Mr  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  with  Mr 
Miller  of  California 

Mr  Slkes  with  Mr  Gjldwater. 

Mr  Carey  with  Mr  Harvey 

Mrs  Sullivan  wrh  Mr  Lipscomb 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr  CalTerv 

Mr    Bevlll  with  Mr    Abbltt 

Mr  Farb.-iteln  with  Mr  Conyers 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr  Powell. 

Mr  Rees  wrh  Mr  Dawson 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr   Hull 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 


to  do  .so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  just  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  conference  report,  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneoas  material 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kan.sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably delayed  at  the  National  Air- 
port this  mornink;  in  the  air.  by  low 
ceilings,  and  did  not  arrive  in  the  HoUiie 
Chamber  until  aflt'r  the  roUcall  vote  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  was  concluded 

I  strongly  favor  this  bill,  which  I 
voted  for  when  it  was  pending  m  tiie 
House,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  may  be  appropnately  in- 
serted in  the  Re'-or:) 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  BROWN  of  Oiiio  Mr  Speaker.  I 
take  tius  tune  to  indicate  tliat  I  mst 
missed  the  vote  on  the  tax  reform 
measure,  because  I  was  in  the  television 
gallery  makint;  a  tape  on  how  I  voted  on 
the  tax  reform  measure  I  would  like  to 
state  that  had  I  been  present  and  not 
making  that  tape.  I  would  have  voted  m 
favor  of  the  tax  reform  measure 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
vote  on  the  tax  reform  bill  H.R  13270. 
which  was  just  concluded,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained,  so  I  did  not  vote,  but 
if  I  had  been  here  I  would  have  voted 
"yea  " 


DUTY-FREE  ST.XTLS  OF  CERTAIN 
GIFTS  FROM  SERVICEMEN  IN 
COMBAT  ZONES 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration ot  the  bill  K  R.  1.5071'  to 
continue  for  2  additional  years  the  duty- 
free status  of  certain  gifts  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  m  combat 
zones,  which  was  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

Trie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
to  the  request  oi  tne  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Ml-  BYRNES  of  Wis(Gn.sin  Mr  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  object.  I  do  so  only  that 
Members  m.ay  have  a  bnef  explanation 
of  the  bill,  and  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  ComnMttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  for  that 
purpose 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HK  15071  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee en  Wavs  and  Means  is  to  extend 
for  2  years  until  December  31,  1971.  the 
existing  provision  of  the  tarifT  schedules 
which  permits  members  of  the  Amu-d 
Forces  serving  m  combat  areas  to  send 
from  abroad  on  a  duty-free  basis  gifts 
not  exceeding  $50  in  retail  value. 

Under  existing  customs  law  and  regu- 


lations, gifts  may  be  sent  from  abroad 
and  enter  free  of  duty  if  they  are  valued 
at  not  more  than  $10  fair  retail  value. 
Historically,  we  have  made  an  exception 
to  this  $10  rule  in  the  case  of  gifts  from 
servicemen  serving  abroad  in  time  of 
war. 

In  recognition  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
Congress  reenact*d  this  $50  exception 
for  servicemen  on  duty  in  combat  zones 
in  Public  Law  89-368,  on  a  temporal^ 
basis.  The  duty  exemption  was  furtlier 
extended  by  Public  Law  90-240.  and  w:'! 
expire  on  December  31  of  this  year  unless 
extended,  as  proposed  in  H.R.  15071 

In  view  of  the  continuation  of  tne 
Vietnam  war,  it  is  believed  that  a  2-vcar 
extension  ot  the  duty  exception  :s 
•varrar.ted 

Tne  enactment  of  H.R.  15071  was 
urged  by  interested  agencies  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  no  objection  to  the 
bill  was  received  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

The  committee,  therefore,  unanimou.<:- 
ly  recommends  enactment  of  H.R.  1507; 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wi^s/onsin.  Mr 
St>eTk  r,  I  withdraw  my  resen-alion  >>{ 
objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objectum. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  Vnilcd  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  lai 
Item  915  25  of  the  appendix  to  the  Tariif 
Schedules  of  the  United,  States  (19  use 
12021  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'On  or 
before  12  31  69"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of-On  or  before  12  31   71" 

ibi  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(8)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  iinic'.cs  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  January  1,  1970 

The  bill  wa.-,  ordered  to  be  engros.Ncd 
.i:id  read  a  third  lime,  w.i.^  read  t.'ie  third 
uir.f.  and  p-i,-.  ed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
coiL-ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930— 
TO  EXTEND  DUTY-FREE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CERTAIN  DYES 

?vl'-.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
.•-ideraiton  of  the  bill  iH.R.  14956'.  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930— to  extend 
the  duty-free  treatment  of  certain  d>-e.'-. 
which  was  imanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  object,  I  do  be- 
lieve a  brief  explanation  might  be  in 
order,  and  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Wa:>s  and  Means  for  that 
purpo.se 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker  the  purpose 
of  H  R.  14956,  as  introduced  by  our  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Wa.vs  and 
Means,  the  Honorable  Georc.e  Bush  of 
Texas,  is  to  coiituiue  for  3  years  lUitil 
the  close  of  September  30,  1972  the 
3Usj)ension  of  duties  on  certain  dyeing 
and  tanning  materials. 
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The  duties  on  certain  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning extracts  were  initially  suspended 
in  1957  and  the  suspension  of  duties, 
with  some  changes,  has  been  continued 
on  a  temporai-y  basis  until  September  30, 

1969. 

There  has  long  been  an  insufflcient 
supply  of  raw  materials  from  domestic 
sources  for  United  States  producers  of 
tanning  extracts.  In  particular,  the  blight 
affecting  chestnut  trees  in  the  Appa- 
lachian area  drastically  reduced  the  only 
vegetable  taniolng  material  which  was 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  signifi- 
cant quantity. 

The  imported  vegetable  dyeing  and 
tanning  materials  are  needed  by  the 
leather  industry  to  convert  raw  hides  and 
skins  into  leather.  In  addition,  certain  of 
the  materials  are  used  by  the  oil  well 
drilling  industry  as  a  thinner  for  fluids 
used  in  rotarj-  drilling  operations. 

Since  the  last  extension  of  the  duty 
suspension  expired  on  September  30, 
1969.  prior  to  the  time  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  could  consider  the  bill, 
H.R.  14956  provides  for  the  free  entry 
of  imports  made  between  that  date  and 
the  effective  date  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
a  printing  error  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (Report 
No.  91-704  to  accompany  H.R.  14956) .  In 
this  report  the  full  text  of  the  committee 
amendments  is  not  set  off  in  italics.  That 
part  of  the  committee  amendment  begin- 
ning with  'Sec.  2"  and  ending  at  the 
bottom  of  page  1  with  "this  Act." 
should  have  been  italicized.  In  addition, 
the  first  full  word  "ofBces"  in  the  fifth 
line  from  the  bottom  of  page  2  should 
read  "ofTicer". 

No  objection  to  this  bill  was  received 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  the  committee  is  imanimous  in 
recommending  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  domestic  production  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  justify  allowing  this  duty 
suspension  to  expire. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

lai  Item  907  80  (relating  to  certain  dyeing 
products)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  ( 19  0.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "9  30/69"  and  Infiertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "9  30  72". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  '-r  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
''onsumptlon,  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(cl  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
Collector  of  Cvistoms  concerned  on  or  before 
the  one  hundred  twentieth  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  sU  articles  classlfled 
under  items  470.23,  470.25.  470.55.  470.57,  and 
470.65  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  Annotated  entered  Into  the  United 
States  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption on  or  after  October  1,  1969,  shall 
be  liquidated  or  relinquished  as  if  such 
articles  had  been  free  of  duty  at  the  *ime 
of  such  entry  or  withdrawal. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

"That  item  907.80  of  the  appendix  to  the 
Tartfif  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1302)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"9/30/69"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"9/30/73". 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect t»  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Up>on  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  entry  or 
withdrawal  of  any  article — 

"(1)  which  w£is  made  after  October  1,  1969, 
and  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would  be 
no  duty  If  the  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  applied  to  such  entry  or 
withdrawal, 

shall,  notwithstanding  tlie  pro\'lElons  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provtslon  of  law.  be  liquidated  or  re- 
Uquldated  as  though  such  entry  or  with- 
drawal had  been  made  on  the  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
Euid  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  for  three  years  the  pe- 
riod during  which  certain  dyeing  and 
tanning  materials  may  be  imported  free 
of  duty." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


rect.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the  gentle- 
man in  advance,  of  course.  The  Eco- 
nomic Report  is  due  on  January  20,  and 
the  joint  resolution  would  make  the 
date  February  2.  The  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  is  due  on  March  1. 
We  are  making  it  April  1  under  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  it  is  under- 
standable that  there  should  be  a  delay, 
for  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  longer 
the  bad  news  will  be  withheld  from  the 
public.  The  Economic  Report  will  show 
how  deep  in  the  mire  of  debt  this  Nation 
is.  Last  year's  report  showed  the  coimtry 
to  have  1  trillion  500  and  some-odd  bil- 
lion dollars  of  debt,  public  and  private. 
So  I  suppose  the  longer  It  is  delayed  the 
better  some  people  will  feel  about  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.   1040 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  Assembled,  That  (a)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  February  20,  1946,  .is  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  1022),  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  February  2, 
1970.  the  Economic  Report;  and  (b)  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  clause  (3) 
of  section  5(b)  of  the  Act  of  February  20. 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1024(b)),  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  shall  file  its  report  on  the 
President's  Economic  Report  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  not  later 
than  AprU  1.    1970. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION  OP  DATE  FOR  TRANS- 
MISSION TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  RE- 
PORT AND  THE  REPORT  OP  THE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1040)  extending  the  time  for 
filing  the  Economic  Report  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  am  I  correct  in  the 
statement  that  the  proposed  action  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
time  for  the  sending  up  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  and  the  filing 
of  the  report  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  at  later  dates  because  of  the 
January  19th  date  for  the  reconvening 
of  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congress? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15149,  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1970 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15149' 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  othe:-  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  further 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  tried  on  two 
occasions  to  knock  down  the  appropria- 
tion of  S54.5  million  for  jets  to  China. 
When  we  debated  the  aid  bill  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  I  fought  to  completely  delete  these 
funds.  However,  when  we  debated  the 
conference  bill  on  December  20,  I  simply 
called  for  the  deletion  of  the  specific  ear- 
marking of  fimds.  I  did  not  call  for  a 
reduction  in  the  total  military  assistance 
appropriation.  And  on  this  effort,  I  was 
pleased  to  have  135  of  my  colleagues  go 
along  with  me. 
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I  am  very  pleased  that  the  other  body 
has  knoclced  down  this  Item  We  should 
have  also  because  the  '.vay  this  request 
W£i3  initiated  raises  some  ver>-  serious 
questions  I  want  to  see  these  questions 
answered  befcre  going  ahead  with  jets 
for  China— and  specifically.  I  want  some- 
one to  exTi'.atr.  to  me  why  China  ne<'ds 
them  And  I  want  explanation  where  I 
have  the  oppwrtunity  to  follow  it  up  with 
questions  That  Is  a!I  I  am  asking,  that 
we  go  through  the  rck"ular  processes  of 
Go-,  eniment  and  not  through  any  sur- 
prise msmeuvers  on  the  floor 

The  situation  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  a  ne-\  conference  must  be  called 
and  conferees  must  be  appjinted  I  do 
not  intend  to  object  at  this  time  How- 
ever. I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
I  re.ser\p  the  right  to  object  Although 
I  do  not  plan  to  move  to  instruct  the 
conferees,  I  also  do  not  plan  to  abrogate 
my  right  to  question  their  recommenda- 
tion on  these  Jets. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  we  can  work  this 
out  in  conference  I  am  confident  that 
an  effort  in  this  direction  will  be  made 
by  all  jfirties  concerned. 

I  also  realize  that  it  is  very,  ve*^  late 
in  the  session,  and  that  the  aid  bill  will 
not  come  up  until  we  reconvene  In 
January. 

In  view  of  all  this.  I  am  reserving  my 
objections  at  this  time  But  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  plan  to  fight  on  In 
Januar>'  if  this  m.~nev  remains  m  the 
conference  bill  for  China. 

In  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  m.v  col- 
leagues will  take  a  iood  hard  look  at 
just  what  has  happened  with  these 
China  jets 

I  have  said  many  times  that  som.e- 
thmrf  IS  flshy  I  know  some  of  my  col- 
leagues agree  with  me  This  being  the 
case.  I  thnk  we  should  resolve  this 
conflict  .n  favor  of  the  American  people 
and  the  great  trust  they  put  in  this 
body  Let  is  look  the  request  over  talk 
with  Secetary  Laird.  Secretary  Rogers, 
and  Dr  Hannah,  and  see  what  the  stor:«" 
is   Then  we  can  act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana':'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees  Me.^^srs, 
P.\ssMA.\  and  Roo.ney  o:  New  York  Mrs. 
H.ANSEN  oi  Washington.  Messrs.  Cuhelan. 
Long  of  Maryland.  McFall.  M.ahon. 
Shriver  and  Conte.  Mrs  Reid  of  Illionis. 
and  Me.Svsrs  Rie^le  and  Bow 

Mr  P.\SSMAN'  Mr  Speaker,  I  ques- 
tion tna:  few  times,  if  ever,  in  the  his- 
tor>-  j;  :he  Congress  could  we  find  such 
an  affirmative  record  in  such  a  short 
period  .)!  time  in  support  of  any  item 
as  that  record-supporting  military  as- 
sistance for  our  stanch  and  dependable 
ally,  the  Republic  of  China 

There  have  been  10  separate  and  dis- 
tinct votes  on  this  matter,  either  on  this 
floor,  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, or  the  conference  sustaining  the 
belief  that  it  wa.s  a  must"  to  provide 
funds  fur  our  proven  friend,  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  Tlie  table  below  shows  the 
voting   record   on  this  amendment. 


HISTORY  OF  FUNDS  FOR  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA   IN 
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Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  I  have  not  and 
will  not  enter  into  any  agreement  that 
vvould  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  those 
who  believe  that  right  should,  and  wUl 
prevail,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  who  insist  on  their  way 
whether  it  is  sustained  with  facts  or  not. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  my  part,  I  shall  re- 
turn to  conference  as  quickly  as  po.ssible 
and  endeavor  to  sustain  the  will  and 
position  of  tius  body  which  has  expressed 
Itself  so  forcefully  and  so  often  so  re- 
ctntly  A.i  of  today  no  agreement  has 
been  reached  between  the  Sciiator  from 
Wvommg  and  myself  as  to  when  the  next 
meetin'4  of  the  ronierence  committee  will 
take  place,  statements  made  to  the  con- 
tra r>-  notwithstanding 

'  Mr  PASSM.\N  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 


CONFERKN-CE  REPORT  ON  H  R. 
1.5209  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS    H    DOC    NO.  91-208' 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  im  the  bill  ■  H  R. 
1.5209  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statemt  nl 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  Ucu  of  tiie  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  object:on  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentlemen  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 20.  1969  ■ 

Mr  M.\HON  during  the  reading  ' .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
dispensed  with 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  object. on  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


Mr.  MacQREGKDR.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ser\'lng  the  right  to  object — and  I  will 
not  object — I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, since  I  glanced  at  the  conference 
report  quickly  and  found  no  reference 
therein  to  the  so-called  Philadelphia 
plan,  the  rider  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
will  the  chairman  call  to  our  attention 
where  in  the  report  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou'-e 
we  might  And  reference  to  the  Philadel- 
phia plan  rider'' 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  because  of  a  tech- 
nicality the  conference  agreement  is  not 
incorporated  in  the  conference  report. 
On  page  6  of  the  report  it  is  stated: 
'Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement." 

But  agreement  was  reached,  and  that 
agreement  Ls  to  move  to  recede  from 
disagreement  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  matter  will  be  before 
us  when  we  take  up  the  amendments  re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement. 

Mr  MaiGREGOR.  Mr  Speaker,  may 
we  then  expect  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  discuss 
the  Issue  of  the  Philadelphia  plan  m 
some  detail? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  plan  to  discuss  the  is- 
sue of  what  IS  Involved  when  I  offer  the 
motion  to  recede  and  concur. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  withdraw  my  reservation  uf 
objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  CONFCKENCE  BILL 

Mr.  !vtAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  .supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  has  passed  both  bodies,  has 
been  agreed  to  in  conference,  and  the 
conference  report  is  now  before  the 
House. 

This  report  provides  a  total  of  $278 
million-plus.  The  great  bulk  of  the  fund.-, 
prrivided  in  this  bill  relate  to  the  small 
business  disaster  loans  required  as  a  re- 
•-^ult  of  Hurricane  Camille  and  otherwise 
There  ire  additional  funds  in  the  bill 
to  which  reference  should  !)e  made,  be- 
cause many  Members  are  interested  in 
them. 

The  final  action  has  not  been  taken 
toward  the  enactment  of  the  mine  safety 
bill.  It  has  not  been  signed  into  lav,, 
but  we  provide  in  this  report  today  for 
mine  safety  $22  million,  contineent.  of 
course,  upon  the  apiMoval  of  the  au- 
thorization. 

We  provide  SI  8  million  for  weather 
facilities  on  the  east  coast  mowing  out 
of  recommendations  that  came  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  hurricane. 

■We  provide  $4  million  for  Secret  Serv- 
ice police  protection  for  embassies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  provide  for  a  continuing  resolution 
which  would  continue  funds  for  any 
agency  of  the  Government  for  which 
appropriations  have  not  been  provided 
at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress 
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Tliere  is  a  provision  relating  to  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Philadelphia 
plan.  This  Is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer, 
because  the  Philadelphia  plan  is  In  no 
way  meiitloned  In  the  bill. 

■We  provide,  for  claims,  the  additional 
sum  of  $530,000  for  additional  claims  and 
judgments  which  were  sent  to  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  real  con- 
troversy about  this  conference  report.  I 
do  not  plan  to  belabor  the  issue,  because 
I  know  that  Members  want  to  get  to  the 
subject  of  the  impending  controversy. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  minority, 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  ' .  and  my  counterpart, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow), 
that  .some  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
.sj -I  ailed  Philadelphia  plan,  and  that  a 
nioticn  will  be  made  to  delete  the  lan- 
guage approved  by  the  Senate  which  will 
be  before  us  on  a  special  motion  which 
I  .shall  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philadelphia  plan  is 
by  no  means  and  to  no  extent  the  actual 
:ssuc  involved  here.  The  issue  involved 
IS  the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.scntatives.  The  Issue  involved  is  the 
.stature  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Congress. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
erosion  of  the  power  of  the  legislative 
i)ranch.  Most  of  us  have  not  agreed  that 
sU'.h  erosion  has  taken  place;  but  we 
have  to  ackn-jwUdge  that  uhe  courts, 
by  overstepping  themselves  in  some 
instances,  and  the  Executive,  by  speaking 
with  one  voice  and  having  an  advantage 
when  it  comes  to  presenting  an  image 
to  the  American  people,  have  done  rather 
-.veil  in   promoting  their  power  In  this 

rountrj'- 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  i  educe  the 
power  uf  the  Congress  during  the  course 
of  this  debate,  and  I  shall  not  be  in  favor 
of  reducing  the  power  of  the  Congress 
and  denying  the  Comptroller  General, 
who  is  the  creature  of  the  Congress,  the 
authority  which  he  has  had  since  1921, 
when  the  office  was  created,  to  be  the 
final  arbiter  as  to  the  legality  of  Federal 
expenditures. 

In  other  words,  the  issue  here  is  the 
power  of  the  Congress  over  the  Federal 
purse.  I  believe  we  should  retain  that 
power  unrestrained  and  unsullied  by  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Many  of  us  have  served  here  with  a 
number  of  Speakers.  I  remember  serving 
with  Joe  Byrns  of  Tennessee,  with  Bill 
Bankhead  of  Alabama,  with  Sam  Ray- 
burn  of  Texas,  and  Joe  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  with  John  McCormack. 

These  men  have  held  somewhat  differ- 
ent views  in  many  ways,  but  in  one  re- 
-spect  they  have  all  been  alike.  They  have 
ail  had  a  passionate  desire  to  uphold  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  U.S.  Congress.  That 
position  is  being  or  will  be  challenged 
here  today. 

Can  you  not  close  your  eyes  and  hear 
Sam  Raybum  or  some  other  Speaker  of 
the  past,  or  the  present  Speaker,  saying 
how  much  he  loved  the  House  and  how 
.iealous  he  was  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
House?  Well,  that  is  the  true  issue  in- 
volved here. 


Now,  if  you  would  turn  to  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  or  get  a  copy  of  the 
statement  which  is  available  oi.  the  com- 
mittee table  here,  you  will  see  precisely 
what  is  in  the  bill  and  you  will  see  why 
I  say  that  the  Philadelphia  plan  is  not 
the  issue. 

Here  is  the  section  in  the  bill  that  oth- 
ers want  to  knock  out.  I  am  going  to 
make  a  motion  that  we  retain  it  in  the 
bill.  It  was  hard  fought  in  the  Senate  and 
adopted  by  a  strong  vote.  Here  is  what 
the  provision  I  shall  move  that  we  ap- 
prove provides: 

Sec.  1004.  In  view  of  and  in  confirmation 
of  the  authority  invested  in  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States— 

And  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  is  our  lawTer,  the  lawyer 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
by  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921, 
as  amended,  v 

Here  is  what  we  say — 
no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  finance,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  any  Federal  aid  or  grant, 
any  contract  or  agreement  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  holds 
to  be  In  contravention  of  any  Federal  stat- 
ute: 

Under  the  provision,  the  executive 
branch  cannot  legally  pay  out  money  if 
it  is  in  contravention  of  the  law.  and  the 
man  holding  sole  authority  in  making 
that  determination — although,  of  course, 
the  courts  can  be  appealed  to,  the  man 
with  sole  authority  in  that  field  is  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Now  continuing  with  the  o.uote: 

Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  affecting  or  limiting  In  any  way 
the  jurisdiction  or  the  scope  of  Judicial  re- 
view of  any  Federal  court  in  connection  with 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  Federal  law. 

That  is  the  provision  we  shall  be  voting 
on  here.  It  is  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  will  be  the  sole  arbiter  in 
matters  involving  expenditures  and  as  a 
representative  of  the  Congress  determine 
whether  or  not  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  are  expended  out  of  the 
Treasury'  in  a  legal  manner.  It  is  just 
that  simple. 

This  is  not  a  civil  rights  issue  at  all. 

It  is  not  a  Philadelphia  plan  issue  at 
all. 

It  is  simply,  as  I  stated,  a  question  of 
the  power,  the  authority,  the  position, 
and  the  prestige  of  the  Congress. 

Before  1921,  when  we  set  up  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  and  when  we  es- 
tablished the  office  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  be  our  spokesman  in  the  re- 
gard, there  was  a  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasmy,  and  the  executive  branch  had 
the  final  determination,  but  it  was 
thought  that  a  more  or  less  independent 
agency  not  amenable  to  the  Executive 
and  more  amenable  to  the  Congress 
should  have  the  final  determination  and 
should  be  the  final  arbiter  of  the  legality 
of  funds  paid  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

This  is  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921,  and  it  says: 


Balances  certified  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  upon  the  settlement  of  public 
accounts — 

And  when  the  public  accounts  are  set- 
tled is  when  you  have  to  pay — 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government.  .  .  . 

Now,  the  question  of  the  finality  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  decisions  arose 
during  the  debate  back  in  1921  when  this 
law  was  adopted. 

Chairman  Good  at  that  time  said  this : 

If  he — 

Meaning  the  Comptroller  General— 
Is  allowed  to  have  his  decisions  modified  or 
changed  by  the  will  of  an  Executive,  then  we 
might  as  well  abolish  the  office. 

He  wEis  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  brought  in  the  bill  creating  the  office 
of  Comptroller  General.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations today,  I  say  if  we  did  not 
allow  our  lawyer,  our  spokesman,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  authority  to  determine 
whether  or  not  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  shall  be  paid  out,  then  we  might 
as  v.-ell  abolish  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Mr.  Grood  also  observed: 

There  ought  to  be  an  Independent  body, 
independent  of  the  Executives,  with  an  offi- 
cial who  could  say,  "This  appropriation  can 
or  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose." 

And  certainly  that  is  true  today. 

We  have  a  man  with  a  15-year  appoint- 
ment, not  a  Democrat,  not  a  Republican, 
not  an  independent,  but  the  spokesman 
and  the  representative  of  all  of  us  in 
determining  the  power  of  the  purse  as 
to  the  paying  out  of  Federal  money. 

So.  that  is  the  problem.  How  did  we 
get  into  the  civil  rights  question?  The 
Comptroller  General  has  held  that  the 
so-called  Philadelphia  plan  contravenes 
the  law  of  the  country  and.  therefore,  he 
supports  the  position  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed to  you  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  proceed  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Here  is  what  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  says,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
must  not  permit  money  to  be  paid  out 
v.hen  in  violation  of  that  law  or  any 
other  law: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  subchapter  shall 
be  interpreted  to  require  any  employer,  em- 
ployment agencv,  labor  organization,  or  joint 
labor-management  committee  subject  to  this 
subchapter  to  grant  preferential  treatment 
to  any  individual  or  to  any  group  because  of 
the  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
of  such  Individual  or  group  on  account  of  an 
imbalance  v-hich  may  exist  :i-ith  respect  to 
the  total  number  or  percentage  of  persons 
of  anv  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  employed  by  any  employer,  referred 
or  classified  for  employment  by  any  em- 
ployment agency  or  labor  organization,  ad- 
mitted to  membership  or  classfied  by  any 
labor  organization,  or  admitted  to,  or  em- 
ployed In,  any  apprenticeship  or  other  train- 
ing program.  In  comparison  with  the  total 
number  or  percentage  of  persons  of  such 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
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in  any  rommunlty  State  section,  or  other 
\rf».  or   in   the   AVilUble  woric  force   In  .itiy 

comm'.inl'v  3t»te.  section,  or  other  area. 
'  Italics  added  ) 

If  ronsrress  wanted  to  change  the  law 
and  permit  th»-  -'S'ablishmet.t  of  quotas 
with  respect  to  thofie  who  draw  Federal 
moneys  on  a  contract  with  the  Oovem- 
ment.  that  would  be  something  that  the 
Congress  could  do  But  that  Ls  not  the 
law  at  the  -pipsf  '  t:me 

I  hasten  to  .-^ay  that  I  believe  the  people 
who  receive  contracts  from  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  give  fair  consideration 
to  all  people  and  to  all  elements  of  labor 
seeking  to  work.  I  believe  that  there 
.should  be  no  discrimination  against  a 
man  because  of  his  religion,  and  no  dLs- 
cnmination  because  of  racf  or  color,  and 
no  discrimination  because  of  sex  This  is 
a  prlr.cmle  on  which  I  think  'xe  ran  all 
agree.  So.  we  are  not  confronted  with 
the  question  of  whether  )r  not  wp  bfl'e-e 
In  a  policy  of  fairness  and  non -discrimi- 
nation We  do  believe  in  a  policy  of  fair- 
ness and  w?  do  nor  believe  in  d'.scrimina- 
tion  But  we  .simply  say  that  the  law  of 
the  lartd  should  be  upheld  until  changed 
by  due  process  and  should  not  be  brushed 
aside 

N'o  ofBcial  of  the  Government  should 
be  able  to  brush  a^ssde  the  law  of  the 
".ard  No  one  should  be  jiven  the  privi- 
lege of  thwartine  the  law  of  the  land 
which  provides  that  the  final  decision 
insofar  as  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
money.s  is  concernexl  re.st:'  with  tiie 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
who  serves  for  a  lo-year  term 

Mr  PUCIXPKI  Mr  .Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  w  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  PrCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
hke  to  consratulate  the  sjpntleman  fn'>ni 
Texa-s  for  makinc;  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pr  nouncements  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  this  year,  and  I  want  to  further 
conirratulaie  the  ijentlemar.  for  putt:n« 
ihis  whole  issue  into  its  proper  perspec- 
tive We  have  all  been  readint'  about  the 
Philadelphia  ;)lan  The  Philadelphia  plan 
is  a  .smoke  screen.  The  zentleman  has 
quite  properly  put  before  this  House  what 
the  issue  is.  The  issue  is  whether  or  not 
our  Attorney  and  tiie  General  .Account- 
ing Office.  1-  4  iinj  to  have  the  right  to 
advi.^e  us  as  Members  of  the  Congress,  on 
the  legality  if  actions  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

This  IS  one  of  the  most  braaen  power 
grabs  you  have  ever  been  confronted 
with  The  Secretar.'  of  Labor,  when  he 
comes  before  Congress  and  the  people. 
raiMng  the  ■lue.-.tion  of  the  Philadelphia 
plan,  is  raising  a  strawman. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is 

Mr  MAHON  M:  Speaker,  I  cannot 
yie.d  further 

Mr  PUCLN'SK!  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  just  a  moment 
further  ^o  that  I  may  quote  a  paragraph. 
because  I  tluuK  it  spells  out  ^hat  the 
gentleman  hao  been  trying  to  Lcll  us.  It 
IS  on  page  40017.  the  Record  of  De- 
cember 18.  m  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers: 

Question  Just  what  did  the  Aforney  Qen- 
eral  s,iv  which  conrllcts  with  t.'ie  authority 
of  the  Comptroller  Oenerai? 


And  the  answer  Ls  exactly  as  the  chair- 
man said : 

Answer  The  Att4prney  General.  In  an  opin- 
ion to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  only  upheld 
the  action  of  the  3«>cretiiry  of  Labor  but 
went  on  'o  say    irnd  I  quote 

I  hardly  need  to  add  that  the  conciuslons 
expresised  herein  may  he  relied  on  by  your 
Depiirtinent  and  other  contracting  agencies 
md  'heir  ncroimtable  offlcers  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Executive  Order  No    11246" 

This  In  effect,  tells  the  iigencles  to  Ignore 
the  opinion  of  the  C<iniptroUer  General  Now. 
where  will  this  lead"*  If  this  position  is  al- 
iowprt  'ii  .tand.  It  wUl  he  u.sed  In  other  cases, 
and  Conijres.s  might  tm  well  forget  abo\it 
trytnj  to  exercise  Its  Constitutional 
aiithorirv 

That  IS  what  the  gentleman  from 
Tt^xas  IS   trMnf   to   t>'!l   us. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

The  is.sue  is  very  clear  I  do  not  know 
all  there  is  to  be  known  about  the  Phila- 
delphia plan,  and  for  the  pun-)oses  of  this 
discussion  that  is  not  important.  The 
only  thing  that  is  important,  as  I  see  it. 
is  whether  or  not  the  Hou.se  is  willing 
to  stand  on  its  two  feet  and  protect  itself 
and  the  prerogatives  of  Congre.ss  It  is  up 
to  us  to  make  that  determination 

I  would  think  that  we  would  not  want 
to  adjourn  this  Coni.;n.ss  with  an  action 
which  in  any  way  militates  attainst  our 
constitutional  powers  t>o  any  branch  of 
the  Government — and  I  would  quote 
from  Holy  Writ,  the  King  James  Version: 

If  any  provide  not  lor  his  ow^n  and  espe- 
clallv  for  iho.se  of  his  wwn  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  Intldel 

Now  in  the  Standard  Version,  there  is 
a  shght  modification: 

But  If  my  man  provtdeth  not  for  his  own. 
and  especially  for  his  own  household,  he 
hath  denied  the  f.\lth.  and  is  worse  than  an 
unbeliever 

I  believe  that  we  are  believers  in  the 
'louse  of  Representatives,  and  in  our 
prerogatives,  and  in  the  carrj-lng  out  of 
our  duties,  and  in  (jur  oath  of  office  And 
I  hope  that  tlie  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  stand  up  and  be  counted,  not 
on  the  Philadelphia  plan,  but  on  the 
i.ssue  of  whether  we  shall  maintain  the 
power  and  the  prestige  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress or  let  ;t  slip  away,  and  let  one  of 
the  strong  points  of  our  Government  be 
destroyed. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  ■" 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Spfaker.  hov.-  much 
time  have  I  used? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  'cn- 
tleman  has  consumed  21  minutes. 

Mr  MAHON  I  have  promised  to  yield 
a  great  deal  of  time  but  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman,  but  not  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  ERASER.  No,  no— I  .-ust  want  to 
ask  the  chairman  a  question  or  two. 

Does  .section  1004  which  the  chairman 
wants  us  to  agree  to  add  anything  to 
existing  law' 

Mr  .\LAHON.  Does  it  add  to  existing 
law 

Mr    ERASER    Yes. 

Mr  MAHON.  It  does  not  add.  I  be- 
lieve, sittniflcantly  to  existing  law.  I 
think  it  just  recites  and  clarifies  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  ERASER.  But  this  is  important. 

Mr.   MAHON.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 


eral's decision  has  been  overriden  by  the 
executive  branch.  This  is  an  effort  to 
make  clear  just  what  the  position  of  the 
Congress  is  with  respect  to  this  Issue. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Would  the  chairman 
agree  that  it  has  been  the  position  f 
the  Congress  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's opinion  should  prevail?  Has  thai 
not  been  the  past  position  of  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  MAHON.  With  respect  to  the  use 
of  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  ERASER.  In  matters  dealing  with 
the  use  of  funds. 

Mr  MAHON.  Decisions  on  the  use  : 
Federal  funds  are  up  to  the  ComptrolU  ^ 
General,  and  he  is  the  sole  arbiter  f.  . 
the  paying  out  of  funds. 

Mr.  ERASER.  That  is  our  view  of  the 
present  law^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  our  view. 

Mr.  PRASER.  My  question  is  does  sec  - 
tion  1004  add  anything  to  that  law? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  can  be 
his  own  judge  of  that 

Mr  ERASER.  Will  the  chairman  ad- 
vise us  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  mak- 
ing a  substantive  change  in  the  law  : 
not?  Does  the  chairman  have  a  position 
on  that  question'  Are  we  changing  the 
law  or  are  we  here  simply  restating  it  ' 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  restating  it  and 
reaffirming  it  and  to  some  extent  clari- 
fying the  law  enacted  in  1921. 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  I  would  just  .say  to  the 
chairman  if  we  are  expanding  the  law 
today  as  a  rider  on  an  appropriation  bill 
without  hearings  and  without  Congress 
inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  content 
that  has  developed  between  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very 
fruitful  way  to  legislate.  I  wonder  what 
the  chairman  says  about  that. 

Mr.  MAHON  I  will  say  that  whene\er 
the  U.S.  Congress  is  attacked  I  believe  in 
standing  like  Horatio  at  the  bridge  and 
saying.    "They  shall  not  pass." 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  consumed  23 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  '.0 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'  Mr.  Bow  1 

Mr  BOVV  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  ques- 
tion oi  civil  rights.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  this  rider,  which  has  been  placed 
on  this  appropriation  bill,  has  been  for 
one  purpose  and  that  is  to  destroy  the 
Philadelphia  plan. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  Comp- 
troller General  should  completely  control 
the  .spending  of  this  House,  may  I  point 
out  that  the  Comptroller  General  is  ap- 
nointed  for  15  years.  He  is  not  a  lawyer, 
and  It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Hou.'c 
is  doing — if  we  follow  the  advice  of  mv 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  chairman  of  my  committee — 
is  delegating  to  a  nonelected  czar  with 
a  term  of  15  years  the  opportunity  to 
cancel  anything  that  we  may  think  is 
right:  and  that  includes  the  Philadelphia 
plan. 

Now.  I  have  talked  to  a  nimiber  of 
Members  and  they  all  say  to  me.  "What  is 
the  Philadelphia  plan?"  So  I  believe  my 
contribution  in  this  debate  should  be  to 
discuss,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Philadel- 
.ohia  plan. 

I   definitely   believe   the  Philadelphia 
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plan  is  a  question  of  civil  rights,  and 
the  question  concerns  a  group  of  people 
who  want  to  maintain  complete  control 
of  labor  and  want  to  dictate  who  may 
and  may  not  work. 

The  revised  Philadelphia  plan  sets 
forth  ranges  for  minority  manpower 
utilization  en  federally  involved  con- 
.struction  projects.  These  ranges  are  ex- 
pressed for  six  designated  trades — iron- 
».orkers.  shectmetal  workers,  electricians, 
plumber.-^  and  pipefltterr..  steamfltters, 
and  elevator  construction  workers — 
wlmh  have  less  than  2  percent  minority 
membership.  The  ranpes  aie  based  on  a 
realistic  e\  aiuation  of  existing  labor  force 
luctors  in  Philadelphia  and  were  issued 
on  September  23,  1969. 

To  be  eligible  for  award,  a  ccntractor 
inusi  include  in  his  bid  a  goal  for  the 
utilization  of  minority  persons  in  the 
designated  trades  which  meets  these 
standards.  If  he  fails  to  submit  a  goal 
or  his  i?oal  does  not  meet  the  established 
standards  the  contractor's  bid  will  be 
rejected  as  nonresponsive.  If  a  contrac- 
Tor  meet^  his  ^loals  lie  will  be  presumed 
in  compliance.  However,  if  he  fails,  he 
will  not  automatically  be  in  noncompli- 
aiue  vv,th  his  obligations  under  the  plan 
and  Executive  Order  11246.  All  that  is 
required  is  a  'good  faith"  effort  to  satisfy 
ins  goals.  The  plan  .specifies  criteria  for 
the  mea.surement  of  "good  faith"  which 
include  among  others  efforts  by  the  con- 
tractor to  broaden  hi.5  recruitment  base 
by  soliciting  employment  applicants  from 
known  sources  of  minority  workers  and 
.'rom  training  programs  established  with- 
in the  Philadelphia  area. 

Numerous  questions  have  arisen  in  the 
months  since  the  revised  Philadelphia 
])lan  was  istued  concerning  the  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  take  such 
action.  Thus,  a  brief  review  of  the  De- 
partment's position  regarding  the  re- 
vised plan  seems  in  order  here. 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  issue 
Executive  orders  requiring  fair  employ- 
ment practices  by  Government  contrac- 
tors has  been  exercised  for  more  than 
28  years.  Since  1941  Presidents  have  is- 
sued Executive  orders  requiring  equal 
employment  opportunity  of  those  per- 
.sons  doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  validity  of  these 
Executive  orders  has  been  upheld  by 
opinions  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Comptroller  General  and  several  courts 
which  have  dealt  with  that  issue.  This 
authority  derives  from  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  decide  with  whom  and 
upon  what  conditions  it  will  do  business. 
Indeed,  under  the  reasoning  of  certain 
cases.  Federal  contracts  or  assistance  to 
private  employers  who  discriminate 
would  amount  to  imconstitutional  dis- 
crimination by  the  Government. 

The  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  did  not  deprive  the  President  of  his 
authority  nor  relieve  him  of  his  responsi- 
bility to  achieve  equal  employment  op- 
portunity among  government  contrac- 
tors. Far  from  the  Executive  order  or  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  frustrating  the  purposes 
of  one  another,  the  objective  of  both  is 
equality  of  employment  opportunity  for 
all  Americans,  and  the  procedures  of  one 
law  complement  the  procedures  of  the 
other. 


Executive  Order  11246  imposes  more 
than  a  duty  not  to  discriminate.  It  re- 
quires "affirmative  action"  to  insure 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  mi- 
nority grouiJs.  The  Congress  i-ecognlzed 
this  separate  obligation  when  it  enacted 
title  Vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
The  legislative  history  and  the  statutor^■ 
language  of  that  act.  and  several  court 
decisions  make  manifestly  clear  the  fact 
that  title  VII  was  not  intended  as  a  gen- 
eral mandate  to  replace  all  laws  and 
actions  of  the  Executive  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  equal  job  opportunity. 

In  the  construction  industry,  special 
measures  are  required  to  implement  the 
"affirmative  action"  requirements  of 
Executive  Order  11246  and  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  past  discrimination  in  the 
designated  trades.  This  is  so  because: 

First.  Contractors  rely  upon  labor  un- 
ions as  their  source  of  labor  supply;  and 
Second.  Contractors  often  hire  a  new 
employee  labor  complement  for  each  job. 
In  order  to  achieve  equal  employment 
opportunity  in  the  construction  trades  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  require  that 
bidders  on  federally  involved  construc- 
tion projects  commit  themselves  to 
"goals"  of  minority  manpower 
utilization. 

Allegations  have  been  made  that  the 
revised  Philadelphia  plan  sets  required 
quotas  for  the  hiring  of  minorities  and. 
as  such,  contravenes  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  Executive  Order 
11246. 

Initially,  I  believe  it  is  Important  to 
understand  that  the  plan  does  not  re- 
quire, nor  does  it  allow,  discriminatory 
hiring  practices  as  implied  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "quota."  Instead,  the  plan 
establishes  a  range  of  desirable  hiring 
within  which  the  contractor  must  set  his 
goal.  To  emphasize  the  point  that  there 
is  no  magic  in  these  numb?rs  or  percent- 
ages it  established  ranges  and  allowed 
the  contractors  to  set  their  ov^n  hirine 
goals  within  these  ranges.  Furthermore, 
it  does  not  require  that  such  goals  be  met 
but  rather  that  the  government  contrac- 
tor make  every  good  faith  effort  to  meet 
those  goals.  Thus,  what  is  required  is 
what  any  effective  business,  government 
or  other  organization  requires  of  itself: 
the  establishment  of  goals  for  achieve- 
ment and  the  requirement  of  a  good 
faith,  but  lawful  effort  to  meet  those 
goals. 

Of  course,  no  one  contends  that  the 
ranges  and  goals  as  well  as  the  contrac- 
tor's good  faith  efforts  are  to  be  defined 
in  a  color  vacuum.  But.  as  stated  by  the 
Attorney  General,  title  VII  does  not  pro- 
hibit and  the  Executive  order  may  re- 
quire encouraging  the  employment  of 
members  of  minority  groups. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  plan  to  hold 
any  contractor  responsible  for  the  exclu- 
sionary practices  of  any  union  or  unions. 
That  responsibility  rests  upon  the  union 
itself. 

However,  under  the  Executive  order, 
contractors  and  subcontractors  have  a 
responsibility  to  provide  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  if  they  want  to  partici- 
pate in  federally  involved  contracts.  To 
the  extent  that  they  have  delegated  the 
responsibility  for  some  of  their  employ- 
ment practices  to  another  organization 


or  agency  which  prevents  them  from 
providing  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity, they  cannot  be  considered  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Executive  order.  Other- 
wise, the  affirmative  action  obligation 
might  be  nullified  particularly  in  the 
construction  Industry. 

Again,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  what 
the  Philadelphia  plan  "requires"  of  a 
contractor  in  that  area  is  a  good  faith 
effort.  He  is  required  to  broaden  his  re- 
cruitment base,  and  thus  the  size  and 
makeup  of  the  pool  of  available  em- 
ployees, by  informing  minority  recruit- 
ment organizations  and  training  pro- 
grams that  ha  is  willing  to  hire  minority 
group  persons  and  by  urging  these 
sources  to  refer  minorities  to  him  for 
employment.  A  review  of  the  availability 
of  minority  manpower  in  the  area  has 
been  made,  und  it  has  been  determined 
that  recruitment  efforts  as  described 
above  should  produce  minority  appli- 
cants for  employment  in  sufficient  num- 
bers that  a  ccntractor  may  satisfy  his 
!,'oal  of  minority  employment  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  empha- 
size the  Philadelphia  plan  does  not  set 
quotas,  it  establishes  goals.  But  again  I 
say.  as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Fraser)  has  said,  this  is  not  the 
place — as  a  rider  on  the  last  appropria- 
tion bill  to  come  before  this  Congress — 
to  include  this  language.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, whatever  may  be  said,  that  there 
was  only  one  reason  why  this  rider  was 
Included  in  this  bill.  That  reason  was  to 
stop  the  Philadelphia  plan  and  prevent 
equal  employment  opportunities  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  where  it  has  been 
denied  over  the  years.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  this. 

When  the  time  comes,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  chairman  of 
the  committee,  offers  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  with  the  Senate  amendment, 
I  shall  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote.  In  order  to 
defeat  this  motion,  the  vote,  of  course, 
should  be  "No."  I  hope  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  vote  "No." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  understand  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  parliamentary 
situation.  We  have  before  us  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  for  1970.  We  are  now  debat- 
ing the  conference  report,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  1  hour,  there  will  be  a 
motion  made  to  approve  the  conference 
report.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  conference 
report  on  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  1970.  We  are  now  debating 
the  conference  report,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  1  hour,  there  will  be  a  mo- 
tion made  to  approve  the  conference  re- 
port. I  repeat.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report. 

I  think  it  is  immaterial  whether  we 
win  or  lose  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  basic  issue  which  has  just  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  chairman  and  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

However,  subsequent  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report,  there  will 
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be  a  number  of  motions  made  by  the  dLs- 
Unjuished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropnatlons,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  '  Mr  Mahon  > .  On  amendment  No. 
33.  the  test  will  come  At  that  point,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  move  to  re- 
cede and  accept  *he  Senate  amendment 
which  involves  the  Philadelphia  plan.  At 
that,  tlrr;e  it  is  possible  for  additional  de- 
bate on  the  .specifics  involvini<  this  issue. 
which  1.S  the  Senate  rider  As  I  under- 
stand It,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
agreed  when  that  point  comes,  if  there 
is  a  desire,  we  can  have  and  will  have 
more  debate  on  this  equal  job  opportu- 
nity issue. 

The  histor>-  of  the  appropriation  bi:! 
is  that  we  passed  the  supplemental.  It 
then  went  to  the  other  body  and  they 
incorporated  amendment  No  33 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  indi- 
cated that  the  issue  on  amendment  N'o 
33  is  not  civil  rights,  but  the  issue  is  the 
power  of  the  pur.se.  or  to  put  it  anotlier 
way  will  or  will  not  Congress  lose  that 
power  if  amendment  No  33  prevails  Be- 
fore discussing  that  I  should  hke  to  indi- 
cate fox  the  benefit  of  the  membership 
SfOme  of -the  .support  which  i.s  cominu  for 
the  action  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr. 
Bow  and  I  are  advocatmg  We  hope 
there  will  be  a  "no"  vote — a  "no"  vote — 
at  the  time  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
moves  to  recede  and  concur  m  the  Senate 
amendment 

Let  me  read  a  communication  received 
today  from  Mr  Steven  Horn,  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  U  S  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  I  might  say  parenthetically 
here,  he  intended  to  refer  to  the  supple- 
mental It  reads  as  follows: 

On  beha.f  o.'  Father  Theodore  M  Hesburi?h. 
Chairman,  .md  'he  other  memtjers  of  the 
V  S  Corrunisslor.  on  Civil  Rights.  I  un?e  the 
defeat  of  the  S«;nate  rider  on  the  HEW-Labor 
appropriation^  bi:i  whli:h  would  destroy  the 
Philadelphia  P:.i;i  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
C:)mmi3Slon,  the  Philadelphia  Plan  nor  only 
U  in  .ippropriate  exercise  ~.t  the  contrictlng 
power  jf  -he  executive  branch  but  is  re- 
quired bv  -.le  Constitution  as  well  To  frtis- 
rr-ite  the  Phlladelpnia  Plan  ■voulrt  interfer- 
with  the  Constitutional  duty  ->t  the  federal 
government  to  guarantee  equal  employment 
opportunity  in  tact  In  all  contract.s  entered 
Into  bv  the  government  The  plan  represents 
a  majcr  breakthrough  in  of)enlng  skilled 
and  high-paying  'obs  to  members  of  minority 
gr'jupa  It  has  great  potential  and  must  be 
continued. 

Sttve.v  Horn 
Vice  Chiiirman 

Of  ciurse  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
been  working  ha'-d  to  make  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  work  He  is  vigorously  op- 
posed to  the  Senate  rider  on  the  appro- 
priation bill 

Statement  bt  .■iecRETAKT  Snvt.rz 

The  country's  long-established  cummlt- 
ment;  to- -and  afllrmatl-.e  acUon  for— equal 
Job  opportunity  have  be«n  gravely  Jeopard- 
ized by  the  United  ^^tates  Senate  and  by  the 
Senate- Hou.se   conferees 

This  blow  .igrtinst  social  Justice  started 
with  a  rider  attached  u>  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  by  the  Senate  .\ppnjprla- 
tions  Committee  last  Wedneeday  night  This 
drastic  legislation  waa  proposed  without  even 
the  procedure  of  a  public  hearing 

The    rider    Is   part    of   an    effort    by    some 
unions  m  the  construction  trades,  and  sup- 
ported vigorously   by  lobbyists  for  the  AFL 
CIO.    to    block    afflrmaUve    steps    to    op«n 


skilled   and    hlgh-paytng   Jobs   to    black   and 
ither   minority   penple 

I  call  attention  U)  the  impending  vote  on 
this  bill  in  the  House  of  R<-presentaUvee  I 
hope  it  will  be  done  on  the  record-  by  roll 
call  vote — so  all  Americans  can  know  whether 
or  not  each  Memljer  stands  with  the  Presi- 
dent  for  equal   Job  '>p;x>rtunltv 

I  trust  the  Hou.se  Members  will  vote  to 
■pen  construction  and  ill  .jther  Jobs  to  all 
Let  us  continue  the  struggle  for  fairness  and 
Justice  m  Job  opportunity  And  let  us  get 
on  with  the  Job  if  building  a  good  society 
as  'Aell  as  the  homos,  fact.  rles.  schools  and 
other  structures  .-iii  desperately  needed 

Tl-ie  President  of  the  United  States  has 
issued  two  strcnt,'  statements  urging  the 
defeat  of  the  Senate  rider  on  the  aopro- 
prlatlon  bill. 

Statement    by    Tur   President 
The  House  of  Repro.sent.iUves  now  face5  an 
historic  and  critical  civil  rights  vote 

Tucked  Into  the  supplemental  apprfiprl- 
atlnns  conference  repurt  Is  a  provision 
vesting  the  Comptroller  General  a  new  qtiasl- 
Judlclal  role  The  nrst  effect  of  this  proposal 
will  be  to  kill  -he  "Philadelphia  Plan"  effort 
of  this  Administration  to  open  up  the  build- 
ing trades  to  non-white  cltl/ens  It  Is  argued 
that  the  .Administration  seeks  to  restrict  the 
role  .-If  'he  General  Accounting  OfBce  and  the 
Comptnller  General    This  Is  a  false  Issue. 

I  wish  to  .issure  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic of  this  nation  that  I  consider  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  suites  of  the  utmost  Importance  Is 
the  separation  of  powers  In  our  federal 
svstem  The  amendment  now  under  discus- 
sion by  the  Congress  will  not  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  bring  this  principle  Into  any 
doubt 

Of  course.  In  the  conduct  of  his  Independ- 
ent review  of  all  Executive  .actions,  the 
Comptroller  Genenl  niav  raise  and  has  often 
r.\ised.  questions  ibout  'he  legality  of  federal 
contracts  and  whether  lunds.  according  to 
the  law.  should  be  spent  under  such  con- 
tracts. The  Executive  has  always,  will  always, 
give  the  fullest  attention  to  his  recommen- 
dations and  his  rulings 

When  rulings  differ  however,  when  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  the  Executive  Br.inch 
and  the  chief  watchdog  of  the  Congress  end 
up  with  ipposlng  views  on  the  same  mutter 
of  law  the  place  for  resolution  of  such  dif- 
ferences. Is  the  courts — Just  vs  It  Is  for  the 
resolution  of  differences  between  private 
citizens 

The  amendment  us  presently  written 
makes  a  court  review  extremely  dlfflcult,  even 
questionable  P<  r  example,  fourteen  con- 
tracts have  been  let  under  'he  Philadelphia 
Plan  If  the  amendment  patscs.  these  con- 
tracts will  hr.ve  r^j  be  cancelled,  li  the  con- 
tractors shoiild  not  elect  to  sue  »he  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government  could 
not — and  the  matter  would  not  reach  the 
courts  unless  .i  member  of  niv  Cabinet  were 
Intentionally  to  violate  the  law. 

The  position  I  am  taking  Is  'herefore.  that 
the  amendment  need  not  be  stricken  but 
that  it  should  be  modified  Ui  permit  p.-ompt 
court  review  of  my  difference  between  legal 
opiruona  of  the  Comptroller  General  and 
those  of  the  Executive,  and  to  permit  the 
Comptr-iller  General  to  have  his  own  counsel 
rather  than  the  Attorney  General)  to  repre- 
sent him  In  such  cases 

To  be  quite  candid.  I  share  the  Attorney 
GenerUs  -«riaus  doubts  us  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  amendment  and  may  have 
to  withhold  my  signature  from  any  legisla- 
tion containing  it. 

Statement  by  the  President 
The  civil   rli^hts  policy   to  which  fhls  Ad- 
ministration Is  -omniltted  Is  one  of  demon- 
strable   deed.s — focussed    where    they    covint 
One  of  Uie  things  that  count«  most  is  earn- 


ing power  Nothing  Is  more  unfair  than  that 
the  same  Americans  who  pay  taxes  should  by 
anv  pattern  of  discriminatory  practices  be 
deprived  of  an  eqvial  opportunity  to  work  on 
Federal  construction   contracts 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  does  not  set  quotas; 
It  points  ui  goals  It  does  not  presume  autol 
matic  violation  of  law  if  the  ttoals  are  iiit 
met:  It  does  require  affirmative  action  if  a 
review  of  the  totality  ,-,f  a  -nntractor's  em- 
ployment  prnclces  shows  that  he  is  not  af- 
fording equal  employment   opportunity. 

The  Attc'rney  General  has  a.'^.siired  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  that  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
Is  not  In  conflict  with  Title  VII  of  the  cuil 
Rlehts  Act  of  1964  I.  of  course,  respect  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Comptroller  Oe-ieral  -.i 
render  his  honest  and  candid  views  to  'lie 
C>,nKre  .s  If  In  effect  we  have  here  a  dl^aerpp- 
ment  in  legal  Ititerpretatlo-i  between  the  .Xi- 
torney  General  and  the  Comptroller  General 
the  place  for  the  resolution  of  this  Issue  x 
In   'he  courts 

However,  the  rider  adopted  by  the  Senate 
last  :;lght.  would  not  only  prevent  the 
Federal  departments  from  Implementing  -he 
Philadelphia  Plan:  it  could  even  bar  a  ludlclal 
determination  of  the  Issue. 

rherefore.  I  urge  the  conferees  to  perm.t 
the  continued  Implementation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  while  the  courts  resolve  this 
difference  between  Congresf lonal  and  Execu- 
tive legal   i>plnloriS 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  said  this  is  not  a 
civil  rights  Lssue.  this  is  an  issue  as  to 
whether  the  Congress  should  control  tlie 
power  of  the  purse  My  dear  friend  from 
Texas  is  very  wrong. 

The  issue  is  ci\1l  rights  and  job.'r— 
equal  job  opportunity  for  members  of 
minority  groups  in  America. 

Let  me  answer  the  distinguished 
chairman  by  saying  this:  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  controlled  the 
power  of  the  purse  since  the  first  day 
the  Congress  convened  about  180  years 
ago.  and  it  has  controlled  the  power  of 
the  purse  without  this  rider  in  the  past 
and  It  will  control  the  power  of  the  purse 
in  the  future  without  this  rider. 

Second,  the  gentleman  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  if  we  defeat  this  rider  the 
Comptroller  General  will  lose  his  control 
over  the  purse  as  far  as  the  Federal 
Government  is  concerned.  Well,  since 
1921,  when  the  Congress  established  the 
General  Accounting  Office  under  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  had  an  influence  on 
expenditures  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  did  not  have  to  have  this  rider 
in  the  past  He  does  not  have  to  have  this 
rider  in  the  future. 

My  dear  friend  from  Texas,  when 
asked  a  question  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr  Fraser».  honestly  said 
that  this  amendment  does  expand 
the  power  and  the  control  of  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Of  course  it  does.  If  it 
did  not  expand  the  power  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  there  would  be  no  argu- 
ment As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  the  Senate  rider  In  the 
minds  of  those  who  sponsor  It  because  it 
would  be  meaningless.  The  authors  in 
the  other  body  want  the  Senate  rider  be- 
cause it  adds  authority  to  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  General.  They  know 
it  expands  his  power,  his  control.  They 
know.  too.  that  that  amendment  raises 
a  serious  constitutional  Issue. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
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MacGregor^    will  discuss  the  constitu- 
tional issue  later  during  this  debate. 

Let  me  tell  you,  as  I  see  it,  what  is  the 
real  issue.  It  does  involve  civil  rights, 
and  it  does  it  in  this  way:  In  the  1950's 
and  in  the  1960's  the  Congress  passed 
far-reaching  civil  rights  legislation  in- 
volving social  rights.  We  pas.sed  legisla- 
tion in  1965  to  t,'ive  to  individuals  in 
minority  groups  the  right  to  vote  in 
America.  In  the  1950's  and  in  the  1960's 
we  passed  other  social  legislation  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  minorities — open 
housing  and  other  rather  sweeping  legis- 
lation to  protect  people  against  discrim- 
ination because  of  race,  creed,  and 
color.  . 

Now  let  me  say  this :  All  of  those  social 
rights  are  important,  but  if  you  do  not 
have  a  job,  it  does  not  do  you  much  good 
in  some  of  these  cases.  If  you  do  not  have 
a  job  to  earn  the  money  to  buy  a  house, 
then  open  housing  legislation  does  not  do 
vou  one  bit  of  good.  If  you  do  not  have 
"a  job  to  earn  a  living  for  your  family,  it 
does  not  do  you  any  good  in  many  of 
these  other  areas,  many  of  the  other 
areas  where  Congress  has  given  protec- 
tion against  discrimination. 

This  rider  prevents  minority  groups 
from  getting  a  job  in  a  meaningful  way. 
n-iis  rider  precludes  the  opportunity  for 
job  equality  under  Federal  contracts. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that.  Those  who 
vote  "yea"  in  effect  are  saying  all  these 
other  rights  are  fine  but  we  are^not  going 
to  help  get  you  a  job  under  Federal  con- 
tracts. An  "aye"  vote  will  permit  the  kind 
of  discrimination  in  employment  that 
lias  existed  in  the  past.  An  "aye"  vote 
is  going  to  mean  you  vote  to  perpetuate 
•Ob  discrimination  in  Federal  contracts. 
A  "nav"  vote  means  that  individuals  will 
have  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  getting  jobs.  Minority  groups 
will  have  an  opportimity  to  earn  a  living 
so  that  they  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  social 
legislation  which  the  Congress  has  passed 
in  the  last  two  decades. 

I  say  to  you  as  strongly  as  I  can  that 
there  is  no  need  for  the  rider  on  the 
appropriation  bill.  It  was  put  on  the  ap- 
liropriation  bill  without  any  considera- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
without  any  hearings  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It 
is  unneeded.  I  think  it  is  discriminator^'. 
I  hope  and  trust  when  the  issue  is  faced 
up  to  That  we  will  get  a  resounding  "no" 
vote,  I  am  sure  the  other  body  will  ac- 
cept our  vote. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  iMr.  HOLIFTELD). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  faced  today  with  a  dilemma,  and 
it  is  a  very  clever  arrangement.  It  is 
almo.n  as  clever  as  the  Powell  amend- 
ment, which  v.e  are  all  familiar  with.  The 
Philadelphia  plan  is  similar  to  the  Powell 
amendment.  It  is  advanced  for  political 
purposes. 

Now,  the  Comptroller  General  acts 
under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921.  which  comes  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  Democratic  member.  That  is 
why  I  am  speaking  in  the  well,  because 
this  is  a  special  jurisdictional  field  I  think 
I  know  something  about. 


The  Comptroller  General  is  a  servant 
of  the  Congress.  If  we  ever  lose  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Comptroller  General  and  his 
independence  in  evaluating  the  internal 
expenditures  of  this  Govenament,  we 
have  lost  something  far  more  important 
than  this  ethereal  Philadelphia  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  great  body  of 
civil  rights  laws.  I  voted  for  everj-  one  of 
the  civil  rights  bills  because  I  believe  in 
civil  rights  and  also  believe  in  the  rights 
of  labor  and  I  have  voted  lo  protect  labor. 
Mr.  Speaker,  v;e  are  caught  between 
the  two  horns  of  a  dilemma  at  this  time. 
This  is  a  political  struggle  between  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Comptroller 
General.  It  is  as  clear  as  that. 

If  you  decide  on  behalf  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  his  struggle  in  place  of  letting 
this  go  to  the  courts,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
be  decided,  then  you  nullify  the  Comp- 
troller General's  power  for  all  time  inso- 
far as  his  ability  is  concerned  to  make 
final  decisions.  And,  I  want  to  underline 
the  word  "final,"  because  somewhere  in 
this  Government  you  have  got  t-D  have 
someone  to  make  a  final  decision  as  to 
where  moneys  are  allowed  to  be  spent  in 
a  particular  field;  that  is.  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  being  able  to  make  such  deci- 
sions as  he  is  doing  today  for  the 
Congress  and  not  for  the  executive 
branch. 

He  is  doing  it  for  the  Congress,  and 
if  you  undermine  his  authority  to  do  that, 
you  imdermine  the  control  of  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  Congress.  That  Is  what  you 
would  be  doing.  This  is  a  real  struggle 
for  power  and  it  is  also  a  very  clever 
little  gimmick  to  put  the  liberals  and  the 
Democrats  on  the  spot  on  this  thing. 
Upon  many  occasions  we  have  had  the 
so-called  Powell  amendment  put  on  legis- 
lation for  education,  housing  and  other 
programs  in  the  United  States  and  some 
of  us  had  the  guts  to  go  douTi  and  vote 
against  the  Powell  amendment  because 
we  knew  it  would  jeopardize  education 
and  housing  and  the  other  programs. 
It  was  a  mischievous  amendment.  It  was 
not  an  amendment  that  would  bring  any 
good.  It  would  bring  nothing  but  confu- 
sion and  disaster  to  the  programs  which 
the  Congress  has  set  up. 

We  have  also  set  up  a  lot  of  programs 
upon  which  the  Comptroller  General  has 
to  render  decisions  as  to  the  validity  of 
expenditures.  His  job  is  to  render  deci- 
sions based  on  the  statutes  Congress  has 
enacted  and  in  accord  with  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  have,  as  I  said, 
set  up  a  lot  of  new  programs  tmder 
which  the  Comptroller  General  will 
have  to  make  decisions  which  will  either 
validate  or  nullify  the  expenditure  of 
funds. 

If  you  want  to  kill  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  servant  of  the  Congress,  and  turn 
over  to  the  Attorney  General  this  pow- 
er— and  I  am  not  speaking  about  per- 
sonalities because  Attorneys  General 
come  and  go  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral we  have  at  this  time  is  not  a 
political  Individual.  He  is  a  public  serv- 


ant, one  of  the  greatest  public  servants 
we  have  ever  had  and  as  for  my  money, 
I  would  rather  have  for  my  part  this 
man's  evaluation  as  to  where  our  money 
should  be  spent  rather  than  to  put  it  in 
the  ofPce  of  the  Attorney  General  which 
shifts  with  the  changing  tides  of  polit- 
ical opinion.  Tlie  15-year  term  of  the 
Comptroller  General  gives  him  inde- 
pendence from  political  influences.  His 
record  of  response  to  the  duties  Con- 
gress has  imposed  on  him,  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  lime 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  O'Hara). 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rider 
to  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  most  of  the 
discussion  here  today  does  indeed  pose 
a  very  serious  problem  for  those  of  us 
who  have  voted  to  gain  equality  in  em- 
ployment for  all  Americans.  Indeed,  I 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion the  Equal  Employment  Act,  which 
was  finally  picked  up  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  included  as  title  Vn  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Since  that 
time  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
enforcement  provisions  of  that  legisla- 
tion are  inadequate  to  do  the  job  as  we 
intended. 

For  that  reason  I  have  together  with 
a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor, 
sponsored  a  bill  that  would  give  the 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities power  to  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders  to  enforce  their  findings 
upon  those  in  violation,  whether  they  be 
emplovers  or  labor  unions.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  legislation  has  not  prospered.  In 
fact,  it  has  recently  been  opposed  by  this 
administration. 

Now  I  am  told  that  for  the  sake  of 
equal  justice  I  should  vote  against  a 
provision  in  an  appropriation  bill  that 
affirms  the  finding  of  the  Comptroller 
General  that  quotas  in  employment  are 
a  violation  of  title  Vn.  I  am  sorry  but  I 
do  not  see  it  that  way. 

What  I  would  really  like  to  do  is  enact 
legislation  providing  for  fair  and  binding 
administrative  enforcement  of  title  VII. 
If  ',ve  had  effective  enforcement  of  title 
VII  we  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
this  rider. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed quotas  including  compensatory 
quotas  in  employment.  I  would  like  to  s?e 
a  colorblind  America  in  which  the  color 
of  a  man's  skin  makes  no  difference.  It 
does  him  no  harm  and  it  does  him  no 
good.  That  is  the  kind  of  America  I 
envision.  And  quotas,  whether  or  not 
they  are  benign  quotas,  promulgated 
with  a  good  intent,  are  wrong. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote  to 
uphold  the  committee  and  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment.  I  do  so  reluctant- 
ly, because  the  goal  that  is  sought  by  the 
Philadelphia  plan  Is  one  that  I  heartily 
endorse  although  I  cannot  approve  of 
the  method.  But  I  hope  that  we  in  Con- 
gress who  are  expressing  ourselves  today 
in  favor  of  equality  in  employment  op- 
portunities will  move  rapidly  now  to 
strengthen  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
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portunltles  Commission  and  to  give  It 
power  to  effectively  enforce  title  VII  and 
majce  It  meaningful 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr    Pltinski'. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
statements  have  been  made  here,  one  by 
the  -:ent:pman  :rom  Ohio  Mr  Bcw, 
and  the  clLstiaKUished  minority  leader, 
that  the  Philadelphia  plan  does  not  have 
any  quotas:  that  it  i.s  not  a  quota  sy.-,tem; 
that  It  is  not  in  violation  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  .\ct  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  reach  down  underneath  their 
chairs  and  .secure  the  Congressional 
RECOR.T  f.jr  December  18.  and  commenc- 
ing on  page  39952.  the  whole  Philadel- 
phia plan  i.s  spelled  out  m  the  Record 

I  call  your  attention  first  of  all  to 
page  39952.  which  points  out  how  the 
Labor  Department  has  the  right  ti  can- 
cel—to cancel  a  construction  contract  if 
he  Is  not  satisfied  that  a  ?ood-faith 
effort,  as  is  set  forth  in  .step  10.  has  been 
unfinished  by  the  contractor  Mind  you. 
under  the  Philadelph:a  plan  the  Labor 
Department  can  set  aside  low  bidders. 
This  oper.s  the  door  to  more  brutal  skul- 
dus^'ery  Here  is  what  it  says: 

Before  'he  sanction.^  ;{  rancellatlon.  termi- 
nation. siip*nslon  or  debarment  are'  im- 
posed against  .iny  contractor  or  subcon- 
ir.ictor  he  will  be  given  the  further 
•jpportunlty  to  request  a  formal  hearing. 

In  other  words,  any  faceless  bureau- 
crat who  does  not  believe  a  contractor  is 
makin:,'  a  'cood  faith"  effort  to  meet  the 
quota  can  cancel  a  contract 

Then  I  call  your  attention  to  page 
39955.  which  says: 

Further  ordered  That  the  following  ranges 
are  hereby  established  a.s  the  standards  for 
minority  manpower  utilization  for  each  >jf 
the  designated  trades  In  'he  Phl!ade!phU 
ares   for    the   next    four   years 

And  the  t.metabie  for  1973  calls  for— 
and  you  have  it  there  In  front  of  you, 
do  not  take  my  word  for  it,  22  to  26 
percent  ironworkers  must  be  from  minor- 
ity croups.  20  to  24  percent  plumbers 
and  pipefitters  must  be  from  minontv 
croups  ov  1973:  20  to  24  percent  for 
steamfitters.  19  to  23  percent  for  sheet 
meul  workers.  19  to  23  percent  roi  elec- 
trical workers,  and  19  to  23  percent  for 
elevator  construcUon  workers  These  are 
the  qujUs  the  Labor  Department  has 
ordered  for  Philadelphia  by  1973  and  any 
contractor  who  does  not  meet  'Jii.s  quota 
will  not  be  eligible  to  bid  on  Federal 
construction  contracts. 

If  these  are  not  quoUs,  then  tne  Eng- 
lish language  has  lost  its  meanins  It  is 
childish  to  suggest  that  the  table  I  cite 
here  frotn  the  Labor  Departments  own 
directive  does  not  constitute  a  quota 
system  Of  course  the  Department  uses 
the  word  "rani^es"  but  m  this  case  you 
cannot,  by  the  widest  stretch  of  the 
imagination  arsue  that  the  words  'the 
following  r.tn..;es  are  hereby  established 
as  the  standards  for  minority  manpower 
utilization  for  each  of  the  desiKnated 
trades  m  the  Philadelphia  area  for  the 
next  4  years,"  is  not  an  affirmation  of 
quotas  for  each  of  the  designated  cate- 
gories by  1973  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
contract. 


I  am  enclosing  with  my  remarks  the 
order  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  quotas 

4  Order  Therefore,  •Xt«r  full  conBtdera- 
tlon  ajid  in  light  of  the  foregoing  be  it 
orderfd  That  the  Order  of  June  27  1969 
entitled  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  for 
Complirtiice  with  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Retjuirements  of  Executive  Order 
11246  for  Pederallv-Involved  Construction" 
Is  hereby  implemented  affirmed,  and  In  cer- 
tain respects  amended,  thl.s  Order  to  con- 
stl'u'e  a  supplement  thereto  a.s  required  and 
Cf>niemplated  bv  s&ld  Order  of  June  27. 
1969 

Further  ordered  That  the  following  ranges 
are  hereby  established  as  the  standards  for 
minority  manpxjwer  utilization  for  each  of 
•he  desi({niited  trades  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  for  the  next  foiu-  years. 

Range  of  miiwrtti/  group  employment   until 

Dec   31,  1970 

I  Percent  | 

Identification  of  trade 

Ironworkers   .. '5-9 

Plumbers  and  plpeatters .„._. 5  8 

S'.eanifitters . 5-8 

Sheetmefal  workers.. „.__.. 4  8 

Electrical    wcrkers +8 

Elevator  construction  workers 4  8 

Range  of  rntnority  qroup  employment  for  the 

calendar  year  1971  ' 

I  Percent  ] 

Ideatiflcatlon  of  trade : 

Ironworkers . 11-15 

Plumbers  and  pIpeHtters 10-14 

Steamtltters   . „. 11-15 

Sheetmetal  workers ..____._. 9   13 

Electrical    workers.. 9_i3 

Elevator  construction  workers 9-13 

■  The  percentage  figures  have  been 
rounded 

Alter  December  1  1970  the  standards  set 
forth  herein  shall  be  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  the  projection.-,  on  which  ihe.'-e 
ranges  are  ba.sed  adequately  reflect  the  con- 
strue ion  latx>r  market  situation  at  thai 
time  Reductions  or  (ither  significant  fluctua- 
tions in  federally  Involved  construction  shall 
be  specif?calU'  reviewed  from  flme-to-time  as 
to  their  effect  upon  the  practlcalltv  i^f  the 
standards  In  no  event,  however,  shall  'he 
standards  be  increa.sed  fur  contracts  :.ftcr 
bids  have  been  rccelv«-d 

Range  uf  minority  group  I'mplot/ment  for  ttia 

cal'i'ndar  year  1972 

I  Percent  I 

Identincaf  inn  of  trade 

tr  inworkers .    ;6-20 

Plumhers   and   pipefltiers,. . 15-19 

Steamtltters  .  . _. 15-19 

Sheeime'al  workers 14-18 

Electrical    workers 14-18 

Elevatiir  cunscructiun  workers :4-18 

Rari^e  of  miTtorir.v  group  rrnploymmt  for  the 
calendar  year  1973 

I  Percent | 
Identification  of  trade. 

Ironworkers  . —,.■«». 22-20 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 20-24 

Stvamftiters  .. 20-24 

Shee'nietal    workers ..  19-23 

Electrical  worker.^ ,  19-23 

Elevator  con.structlon  workers.. 19-23 

The  above  ranges  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
rrian  h<Hirs  to  be  .wrked  i>n  'he  project  by 
minority  per:<innel  luid  must  be  substantlaily 
uniform  throught'Ut  the  entire  length  of  the 
pr'iject  fur  each  f'f  the  designated  trades 

I  tell  you,  Mr  Speaker,  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  President  are  en- 
gagmg  in  a  scheme  that  violates  ever\' 
concept  of  prohibition  against  quotas. 
They  are  turning  the  clock  back. 


I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Of  course  we  want 
to  give  every  person  in  America  an  equal 
opportunity  for  jobs  and  employment  in 
the  buUding  trades.  But  the  Philadel- 
phia plan,  with  Its  quota  system,  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it  And  your  Comptroller 
General,  the  man  that  each  of  you  relies 
on  day  m  and  day  out  for  information. 
has  told  you  that  this  plan  runs  contraiy 
to  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  committee 
and  its  full  recommendation.  I  can  tell 
you  this  If  the  Labor  Department  per- 
sists in  the  Philadelphia  plan  you  will 
see  the  cost  of  construction  skyrocket. 
What  win  happen  as  a  probable  propo- 
sition is  that  contractors  will  hire  minor- 
ity group  workerr.  to  show  they  meet  the 
quota  but  if  such  workers  don't  have  the 
training  to  do  the  job.  contractors  will 
hire  whit,e  workers  to  actually  do  tne 
work  and  add  the  additional  workers  to 
the  cost  of  the  project.  The  whole  con- 
cept is  incredible  and  indefensible.  More 
important,  if  you  think  it  will  stop  :n 
PhiladelplUa  or  the  buildine  indu.stry  >  lu 
are  mistaken.  The  SecreUiy  of  Tians- 
portation  has  adopted  the  Philadelphia 
plan  procedure  in  awarding  of  hmliAay 
construction  contracts, 

Mr,  MAHON,  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  eentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr  Phaser  I, 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  Philadelphia  plan  is  lei'al 
or  illegal,  I  am  not  impressed  bv  'he 
reading  from  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Richts 
Act  because  the  President  is  not  pro- 
ceeding under  that  power,  so  that  Mie 
provision  which  rightfully  pro.scribes 
quotas  under  title  VII,  it  seems  to  :ne, 
may  not  be  applicable  in  this  case 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  lor  as 
to  .say  today  that  the  Comptroller  Ge:;- 
e.'-al's  opinion  should  be  binding  and  that 
no  monev  can  oe  j^aid  out  and,  thereiorp, 
no  contracts  may  be  let  or  earned  :o:- 
wa;d  which  would  affirmatively  ,seek  to 
i-nd  discrimination  in  employment  ,i:id 
exuand  employment  opportunities  :or 
minority  groups  under  the  ,schcme  knov.n 
as  the  revLsed  Philadelphia  plan, 

I  cannot  tell,  e.xcept  for  the  word  of 
the  chairman,  whether  or  not  in  section 
904  what  we  are  asked  to  embiace  really 
does  alter  the  relationship  between  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Comptroller 
General 

If  It  does  not  alter  the  relationship.  :f 
It  is  simply  a  restatement  of  existing 
law.  It  is  not  necessaiT.  If  it  does  change 
the  law.  I  would  like  to  have  spelled  out 
'ust  how  that  law  is  changed. 

This  IS  a  matter  of  some  importance. 
I  think  the  chairman  is  right  when  he 
says  that  this  moes  to  a  very  funda- 
mental question  relative  to  the  rights  oi 
the  Congress  in  the  control  of  the  use 
01  funds.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  dis- 
pose of  tliat  -ei-y  fimdamental  question 
in  the  kind  of  limited  tinu'  tn'ine  'i.at 
we  ha. e  here  this  afternoon. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  might  well  take 
this  question  up  next  year  to  see  .1  .n 
fact  the  Attorney  General  has  acted 
unw  isely  or  improperly  and  perhaps 
strengthen  our  statutorv"  powers  as  a 
Congress 
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I  remain  committed  to  the  principle 
that  in  this  Nation  which  is  torn  so 
severely  by  racial  tensions,  when  I  can 
I  want  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  try- 
ing to  make  it  possible  for  those  who 
have  suffered  for  so  long  to  gain  equal 
access  to  employment  in  America. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
mjnutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
jersev  'Mr,  Thompson). 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  has  only  to  sit  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  listen  to  such  thoughtful  peo- 
ple as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and  me  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  realize 
the  enormity  of  this  problem  and  the 
difficulty  that  is  involved. 

I  think  I  am  not  alone  on  this  side 
,  f  the  aisle  in  saying  perfectly  candidly 
at  this  minute  that  I  have  yet  to  make 
up  my  mind  as  to  how  I  am  going  to 
vote.  I  am  not  really  terribly  impressed 
bv  the  minority  leader's  invocation  of 
Father  Hesburgh's  name  in  support  of 
his  argument  today,  especially  in  view 
oi  the  :act  that  when  the  voting  rights 
bill  was  up  just  a  few  days  ago  Father 
Hesburgh's  advice  was  ignored  by  that 
gentleman — just  as  an  indication  of  the 
.Schizophrenia.  I  suppose,  that  exists 
throughout  this  body. 

I  hope  to  develop  at  an  appropriate 
time  an  amendment  which  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  great  majority  of  this 
House  who  favor  equal  opportunity  for 
all,  an  amendment  which  will,  I  think, 
:1  I  may  develop  it  m  time,  rather  dra- 
matically demonstrate  who  is  for  and 
v.lio  is  not  for  equal  employment  opF>or- 
tunity 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  make  this  further  statement. 

We  are  about  to  vote  on  the  conference 
report.  The  conference  report  deals  with 
mine  safety  funds,  appropriations  to  the 
Small  Busine.ss  Administration  for  disas- 
ter loans,  and  .sundry  other  items. 

The  final  provision  in  the  bill,  which 
,vas  brought  back  in  technical  disagree- 
ment. IS  amendment  No.  33.  As  I  noted 
.1  while  ago.  amendment  No.  33,  about 
which  we  have  had  much  discussion,  is 
not  included  in  the  conference  report. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  con- 
troversial about  the  conference  report. 

.\s  this  point,  I  would  like  to  move  the 
i;revious  question  on  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr,  BOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  before  he  moves  the  previous 
question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
-entleman  from  Texas  that,  insofar  as 
this  Member,  and  I  believe  most  of  the 
members  of  our  committee  are  concerned, 
-ve  shall  support  the  report.  The  real 
question  will  come  when  the  gentleman 
fiom  Texas  offers  his  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  with  amendment  No.  33.  That 
I  do  not  approve  of.  but  I  do  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  other  items  in  the  conference  re- 
port, and  I  -shall  .support  the  gentleman's 
motions, 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  I  want  to 


state  at  the  outset  my  firm  belief  that 
the  matter  before  us  transcends  the  civil 
rights  considerations  with  which  it  is, 
unfortunately,  intertv/lned.  It  is  far  more 
fimdamental  and  basic  than  that.  It  in- 
volves the  very  essence  of  our  tripartite 
system  of  government  and  the  respect 
for  the  role  and  responsibility  of  each 
brEinch  which  is  essential  for  the  effective 
functioning  of  all. 

In  the  congressional  debate  establish- 
ing the  OflBce  of  the  Comptroller  General 
a  half  century  ago,  it  was  declared: 

If,  he,  the  Comptroller  General,  la  allowed 
to  have  his  decisions  modified  or  changed  by 
the  will  of  the  Executive,  then  we  might  as 
well  abolish  the  ofBce. 

I  regret  to  say  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  situation  in  which  precisely  that 
authority  is  being  asserted  by  an  agency 
of  the  executive  branch. 

The  Comptroller  General,  as  agent  of 
this  body,  undertook  to  declare  that  an 
expenditure  of  public  money  was  illegal 
and  should  not  be  paid  out.  The  Attorney 
General,  thereupon  sought  to  contravene 
that  ruling.  He  declared  that  the  expend- 
itures in  question  >vere  legal  and  that  the 
executive  departments  involved  should 
proceed  to  make  them. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  is  simple  and  direct.  It  would 
overrule  this  attempted  arro?ation  of 
authority.  It  provides  that: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  this  or  any  other  act 
shall  be  available  to  finance,  either  directly 
or  through  any  Federal  aid  or  grant,  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  which  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  tJnlted  States  holds  to  be  In 
contravention  of  any  Federal  statute. 

The  purpxjse  of  the  amendment  is  to 
reaffirm  the  power  which  we  long  ago 
granted  to  the  Comptroller  General,  If 
we  do  not,  if  we  allow  the  current  chal- 
lenge by  the  executive  branch  to  go  un- 
answered, I  am  veiT  much  afraid  that 
the  con.stitutional  consequences  will  be 
verj'  grave  indeed.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  if  the  AttoiTiey  General  can 
overrule  one  decision  he  con  overrule 
any  and  all  decisions  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

In  my  judgment,  to  .^^anction  such  an 
assertion  of  power  would  be  for  Congress 
to  surrender  its  pov.er  over  the  purse  to 
the  executive  branch. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  assert 
that  its  passage  would  somehow  or  other 
override  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  courts;  that  the  judiciary  will  in  some 
manner  be  inhibited  from  carrying  out 
its  function  to  interpret  the  laws.  This  is 
a  fallacious  argimient.  Decisions  of  the 
Comptroller  General  are  binding  on  the 
executive  branch,  not  on  anyone  outside 
of  it.  Any  aggrieved  citizen  may  appeal 
his  rulings.  As  Senator  Allott  so  elo- 
quently declared  when  this  measure  was 
under  consideration  in  the  other  body: 

The  Comptroller  General  Is  not  a  Super 
God  in  Government  He  Is  the  arm  oi  Con- 
gress, and  that  is  all  he  is:  and  Thank  God 
we  have  such  an  arm  in  the  Government  If 
we  did  not  have  that  arm.  we  in  Congress 
would  be  subject  to  the  will  and  whim  of 
the  Executive  Branch 

On  May  22,  1968,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral ruled,  on  my  request,  that  the  EEO 
requirements  relating  to  highways  were 
illegal.  I  believe  that  subsequent  efforts 


to  enforce  the  Philadelphia  plan  are 
contrary  to  competitive  bidding  laws  as 
well  as  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  J  703(a) 
and  §  703(j). 

My  letter  of  April  8  and  a  copy  of  the 
May  22  letter  in  reply  follows. 

April  8.   1968. 
Hon,  Elmer  B    Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accointting  Office,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr,  Staats:  The  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  of  the  'United  States 
Department  of  Labor  has  recently  proposed 
procedures  designed  to  Insure  that  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  on  Federally-assisted 
construction  contracts  would  provide  "alErm- 
atlve  action  programs"  relative  to  equal  em- 
ploj-ment  opportunltiee.  Attached  is  a  draft 
memorandum  submitted  for  comment  to  the 
heads  of  all  agencies  by  the  Director  of  the 
OfBce  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance.  A 
final  order  regarding  compliance  with  the 
procedures  outlined  In  the  draft  memoran- 
dum has  not  yet  been  Issued.  I  am  Informed, 
however,  that  a  final  order  will  be  issued  m 
the  relatively  near  future,  and  that  it  will 
contain  substantially  the  same  requirements 
as  set  forth  in  the  draft  memorandum. 

Briefly  speaking,  the  procedures  contem- 
plate the  following  actions:   On  all   projects 
to  co.st  $1  million  or  more  the  speclfic.Ulons 
Tor  tlie  project  would  Include  ,t  notice  to  the 
pr->.spective  bidders  that  the  lov,-  bidder  will 
be   required    to  submit.   In  writing,   an    ".ic- 
ceptable   affirmative   action   program"  to   .in- 
sure   equal    employment    oppwrt  unity     TJie 
speclipations     for     the     project     .T,pp.  renily 
would  not  include  a  statement  .-juf.lniiig  the 
details  of  what  would  be  an  '  c-ccptable  .if- 
flrmatlve  action  program"   After  the  :oids  urc 
opened,  but  ijefore  the  contract  Is  .iw.irded. 
the  low  bidder  would  have  to  submit  an  .  r- 
tlon    program    for    evaluation    by    tlie    con- 
tracting or  .administrative  agency.  If  the  pn- 
IX)sed   action   program   is   not  accept  ible   to 
the    contracting    or    axlmlnistratlve    agency, 
negotiations  would  en.sue  and   the  contract 
noc     awarded     until    agreement    has     been 
reached  on  the  acceptability  of  the  program. 
Imposition  of   these   procedures   will   cer- 
tainly cause  added  delay  and  cost  to  the  Fed- 
er.U-ald   highway    program.    In   my   opinion, 
there    is   considerable   doubt    a.s   to   whether 
these  procedures  are  permissible  under  tlie 
competitive  bidding  requirements  apnlicahle 
to  Federal-aid  highway  contracts.  Under  the 
provisions  of  section  il2  of  title  23,  United 
States   Code,   construction  of  each   Federal- 
aid  hlghw^ay  project    ■shall  be  performed  by 
contract    .iw.arded    by    competitive    biadine, 
unless  the  Secretary  shall  afarmativeiy  find 
that,    under   the   circmustances   relating   to 
such  project,  some  other  method  Is  in   the 
public  interest," 

In  order  for  bidding  to  be  truly  competi- 
tive, all  bidders  must  compete  on  the  same 
basis  with  no  allowance  for  registrations  on 
particular  aspects  of  the  project  after  the 
bids  are  opened. 

Under  the  procedures  proposed  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  the  bid- 
ders will  not  know,  at  the  time  of  bidding, 
what  win  constitute  an  acceptable  action 
program,  and  therefore  will  not  be  able  to 
make  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost  of  the  program.  Since  the  proposed 
procedures  apply  to  subcontractors  as  well  as 
prime  contractors,  the  prime  contractor  will 
have  to  run  the  risk  that  the  subcontractors 
he  expected  to  use  may  not  submit  an  ac- 
ceptable action  program.  If  they  fall  to  do 
so.  the  prime  contractor  will  have  to  use  dif- 
ferent subcontractors,  with  the  possibility  of 
added  cost  to  him.  It  should  also  t>e  pwlnted 
out  that  if  a  low  bidder  decides  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  him  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
enter  into  a  contract  on  the  basis  of  the  bid, 
he  can  accomplish  his  purpose  by  falling  or 
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r«(u5tag    u>    submu    ui    acc«pt«ble    action 
prognun. 

There  are  other  >gal  and  practical  prob- 
lems which  would  be  created  by  impoel'-lon 
of  Che  prucedures  pruposed  by  the  OlBce  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance.  My  mAjor  con- 
cern at  the  present  time,  however,  is  whether, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  competitive  bid- 
ding requirements  of  section  112.  title  33. 
United  3t»t««  Code,  the  prop<j«ed  procedures 
can  legally  be  required 

I  will  apprecia'*  your  opinion  on  this 
queBtlon. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

WXLUAli    C     CaAMER. 

CoMPTaoi.i.n  OcrrsKAi, 

^•r  THr  Unittd  Statis. 
Wdihlngton.  DC    May  22.  136S 
Hon   William  C  CaAMSR. 
Home  of  Representatives 

Dkar  Ma  Cramer  Further  reference  is 
made  to  your  le' 'er  of  April  8,  1968.  with 
enclosure,  concerninf?  requirement^  for  ac- 
ceptable 'affirmative  action  programs'  for 
compliance  with  the  equal  emplovment  -^p- 
por'in.tv  condltiiip-.s  of  Execu'lve  Order  No. 
11346  of  September  24,  1966  You  enclose  a 
copv  of  a  ^raf*  m^m'^rancUim  uf  a  proposed 
«rder  which  was  submitted  for  comment  to 
Uie  h«ads  of  all  a^ncles  by  the  Director. 
Offlce  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
lOFCCi.   Department   of   Labor 

We  understand  VM;r  request  for  our 
opinion  Ls  confined  "o  the  propriety  of  the 
prepared  requiremeats  particularly  with  re- 
ference to  the  Pederal-aid  highway  program, 
m  view  of  the  specific  provision  of  23  U  3  C 
112  that  such  highway  pro]ec*3  shall  be  per- 
formed by  contracts  awarded  bv  c^mpeiltive 
bidding  and  that  you  do  not  question  gen- 
erally the  legality  of  'he  requirement  for  the 
inclusion  of  nondiscrimination  clauses. 
which  were  first  imposed  as  •■  Govprnment 
contracts  by  Executive  Order  No.  3802.  Juna 
25  1*4;  ar.d  extended  'o  construction  con- 
tracts under  federally  aided  or  "nanced  pro- 
gTa.T..s  bv  Executive  Order  No  1114.  June  J-'. 
1963. 

You  state  that  the  procedures  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  contemplate  that 
the  low  bidder  and  its  subcontractors,  on 
contrac's  covered  bv  the  order,  will  be  re- 
quired to  submit  bef  re  award  acceptable 
aSnnatlve  action  pro^^ram-s  to  assure  equal 
employmen-  opportunities,  but  that  the  in- 
vitation for  bids  apparently  would  nut  ;n- 
clode  a  statement  outlining  the  de'alls  of  an 
acceptable  program  Further,  that  when  an 
unaccer'"able  program  is  submitted  award 
will  not  be  made  until  agreement  is  reached 
or.  .*!'.  acceptable  progrnm.  You  sav  -hat 
since  bidders  will  not  know  what  will  con- 
stitute an  acceptable  program  thev  will 
not  be  ible  to  make  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost  of  the  program,  and 
thus  must  run  the  rlslt  of  added  costs,  in- 
cluding possible  additional  s'lbc  ntracting 
costs,  when  the  pri  nosed  subcontractors  do 
not  submit  accept.able  action  programs  You 
also  point  out  that  a  low  bidder  hiLB  the 
opportunity  to  avoid  entering  Into  \  contract 
by  falling  or  refusing  fo  submit  an  acceptable 
action  program.  Finally  you  state  "hat  you 
believe  Imposition  of  the  proposed  pr'-ce- 
dve-.  win  '.-au-'^e  added  delay  and  cost  to  the 
Fe<!eral-aid    highway    program. 

The  purpose  and  background  for  tho  pro- 
posed order  's  st.ited  'herpin  as  follows 

•'1      Pli'tX.o.- 

"This  Order  Is  to  In.sure  that  b«fore  con- 
tracts are  awarded  Federally  involved  con- 
struction contractors  provide  .i.'flrmntive 
action  programs  which  complv  with  'he  re- 
quirements of  Execu'lve  Order  11246  and 
with  Rules  and  Regtilatlons  Issued  pursuant 
vO   It. 

"2    Backgrrrund 

"For  over  one  and  a  half  years,  acceptable 
affirmative   action    programs    have   been    re- 


quired before  contract  award  by  a  number 
of  Federal  contracting  and  administering 
.igeticles  Detailed  pre-award  programs  are 
now  required  by  this  Office  In  three  sf>eclflc 
<e<)grapnlcal  areas  i  St  Louis.  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  Cleveland  i  for  all  Federal  contract- 
ing and  administering  agencies.  Experience 
has  shown  that  such  procedures  are  consid- 
erably more  effective  In  Implementing  the 
Executive  Order  than  exclusively  post-award 
approaches  The  pre-award  requirement  for 
nonconstructlon  contracts  has  been  In  effect 
since  May  J.    1966 

The  following  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
proposed  order  are  set  forth  under  paragraph 
3b 

On  all  projects  for  Federal  or  Federal ly- 
Assisted  construction,  in  which  the  total  con- 
struction cost  may  be  one  million  dollars 
or    more 

(  li  Each  agency  shall  Include,  or  require 
the  applicant  'o  include  In  the  specifica- 
tions for  each  formally-advertised  construc- 
tion contrac  a  notice  <  the  form  of  which  Is 
approved  bv  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
CoinpllHncPi  to  all  proBp)eotlve  bidders  stat- 
ing that  If  Its  hid  Is  one  million  dollars  or 
more  the  low  bidder  must  submit.  In  writing. 
I  an  I  acceptable  affirmative  action  pro- 
ijrarr.  >,)  which  will  have  the  result  of  assur- 
ing equal  employment  opportunity  In  all 
trades  and  particularly  the  better-paid 
trades  i  such  as  electricians  plumbers,  pipe- 
fitters sheet  metal  workers.  Ironworkers  and 
Operating  Engineers j  to  be  used  on  the  Job 
md  m  all  phases  of  the  work,  whether  or 
not   'he  work  is  to  be  subcontracted. 

(2)  Before  each  contract  Is  awarded  the 
contracting  or  administering  agency  shall 
make  an  evaluation  of  the  prop<ised  afflrma- 
'ivp  action  program  submitted  with  the  bid 
The  evaluation  shall  be  conducted  by  qualt- 
ted  specialists  regularly  Involved  In  equal 
employment  opportunltv  program.s,  Ui  co- 
operation with  the  OPCC  Area  Coordinator 
If  one  serves  'hr  area  where  the  contract  will 
be  performed   ■ 

Under  p^f.igr.iph  3c  caca  Federal  contract- 
ing aud  admiulstennis'  :igencv  is  requlrei  to 
submit  to  the  CPCC  its  program  to  Imple- 
ment the  ord'-r 

Existing  regulations  l.s.-.uBrl  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  pursuant  'o  the  authorltv  of 
the  Executive  Order,  which  Jf>pear  In  Title 
41.  Chapter  60.  ol  the  Cidoof  Federal  He^u- 
lations.  require  that  federally  isbisred  con- 
struction contracts  shall  include  a  clause 
jnder  which  the  coutrac'or  and  subcontrac- 
tors agree  to  taice  van  ius  affirmative  actions 
to  ensure  thai  appllciuts  are  e.mployetl.  and 
that  employees  are  trejted  during  employ- 
ment, without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin.  41  CPR  60-1  3ib». 
\  oroposed  revision  .>:  41  CFR  Ch  60  .ssued 
by  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  CLiinpUance 
pursuant  to  Executive  (Jraer  No  11246.  was 
published  in  'he  Peder.^1  Register.  Vol  :3. 
No.  32.  on  February  l.i.  1968  Requirem^i-ts 
for  a  similar  clau>^e  m  fedcralh  assisted  con- 
struction i-ontracts  and  subcontracts  are 
stated  under  Section  60-1  4(b)  of  the  pro- 
posed revision,  and  i^eneral  requirement*  of 
latislxctory  affirmative  action  programs  .ire 
set  forth  in  Subpart  C  thereof  Other  than 
the  submission  ol  .lu  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram prior  to  award.  ,ind  the  requirement  for 
approval  thereof  by  CFCC  prior  to  award,  wo 
do  not  rind  i  substan'lul  b:<.sig  on  whi.-h  *o 
conclude  'hat  the  pri-posed  order  cuntem- 
plate£>  that  the  affirmative  actions  required  of 
contractors  or  subcontractors  imder  federally 
examined  construction  contracts  will  be  ma- 
terially different  from  those  which  have  been 
required  of  such  part.es  .titer  avv  ird  tor 
i-veral  years. 

A  ."eview  of  the  records  of  this  Office  does 
not  .show  receipt  of  any  cat-es  Involving  un- 
due restrictions  on  competition  resulting 
from  th"  requiremen'  for  .ifflrmatlve  actions 
by  contractors  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  Eq'i.il  Employment  Opportunity  Program 


in  federally  assisted  construction  conin.ct , 
or  involving  contractors  having  encountered' 
substantially  higher  costs  in  satisfactorily 
complying  with  equal  opportunltv  require- 
ments than  were  anticipated  in  the  prepare, 
tlon  of  iheir  bids  It  is  further  noted  tint. 
in  the  background  information  quoted  above, 
11  IS  stated  that  preaward  acceptable  al- 
flrmitlve  a.'tlon  progr.inis  have  been  requin  d 
by  a  number  of  Federal  procurement  agen- 
cies for  over  two  \ears.  and  our  records  i.ui 
to  show  any  cases  presented  to  this  Office 
wherein  award  w.is  not  made  to  'he  low 
bidder  because  of  his  failure  or  refusal  to 
submit  an  acceptable  affirmative  action  pro- 
gr.im,  or  involving  claims  for  unantic.p  ..ed 
costs  resulting  irom  such  a  program. 

While,  as  noted  above,  problems  in  :l.e 
existing  preaward  acceptable  afflr.-natue 
action  program  have  not  been  reflected  lu 
our  contr.ict  work,  statements  contain  d  .a 
records  of  your  office  which  you  have  iiiioe 
available  for  ex  iminutio:i  b\  reprcieulaiiies 
of  this  Office  reflect  that  road  crntr.ic'.ors 
may  be  encountering  serious  problems  ;n  ciit,- 
nectlon  with  the  preaward  program  .u  it  :s 
being  administered  in  the  geogr.iphlc  il  .I'ciis 
mentioned  In  the  proposed  order  .Soch 
statement.s  indicate  that  the  preaward  pro- 
•edures  hi.e  :ii  some  instances  re'i-Ited  n 
extended  periods  ot  delav  iii  the  award, ii< 
of  contracts;  that  bidders  are  furnished  n- 
adequate  guidelines  lor  the  Jevcloment  of  an 
acceptable  affirmative  actu.n  proaram.  md 
the  responsive  i  and  otherwise  responsiblei 
bidder  mav  therefore  be  required  to  ct.vr 
Into  negotiation  procedure  on  an  acceptable 
program  in  order  to  obtain  the  iw.rd;  tn.-it 
a  program  which  Is  acceptable  on  one  con- 
tract may  not  be  acceptable  on  .mother;  that 
*  program  which  is  accept.ible  at  the  time 
the  contract  is  awarded  may  be  unacceptable 
when  the  project  is  half  completed:  and  ih;t 
a  bidder  operating  under  negotiated  !a^  r 
agreements  would  in  some  cases  be  required 
to  violate  those  agreements  in  order  to  coir.- 
ply  with  the  proposed  order 

Statutory  provisions,  such  as  that  con- 
tained In  23  use  112.  for  competitive  bid- 
ding  in  the  award  of  contracts  have  been 
interpreted  to  require  award  after  adver'ls- 
ing  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  whose 
bid  Is  responsive  to  'he  terms  of  the  invita- 
tion, and  It  Is  elementary  that  bidders  must 
be  adequately  advised  beforehand  of  all 
material  reciulrement.s  which  will  affect  their 
costs  or  ahlUtv  to  perform.  Invitations  :  .- 
bids  were  designed  to  secvire  a  firm  cominii- 
ment  vipon  which  award  could  be  made  :  r 
<ecurine  the  Government's  requlremeirs 
described  'herein  and  not  as  a  tirst  step  u-r 
subsequent  negotiation  prooed!ire<-  In  Mew 
thereof,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  technical 
defect  In  an  invitations  requirement  for  siih- 
mission  of  a  program  snhiect  to  Governinent 
approval  prior  to  contract  award  which  Uoe.^ 
not  include  or  Incorporate  deflr.lte  standard-) 
on  which  approral  or  dl.^anproval  will  he 
based  We  believe  that  the  basic  pnnclrlt- 
of  competlthe  bir'dlnp  require  *hat  bidder; 
he  assured  that  award  ■.vtu  be  made  only  on 
the  basis  of  -he  low  responsive  bid  submitted 
by  a  bidder  mee*lng  established  criteria  of 
respon.sibllltv.  Including  any  additional  spe- 
clrtc  and  definite  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  invitation  and  that  award  will  not  there- 
after be  dependent  upon  the  low  bidder  - 
abilitv  to  s  iccessftillv  neeotlaie  matters  mei- 
tloned  onlv  \aeuelv  before  th.e  tjiddlng  We 
are  therefore  advising  the  Secretan-  of  Labor 
that  If  t  he  proposed  order  is  adopted  It  shoihd 
be  appropriately  imuiemented.  before  be- 
coming etTectlve.  by  regvlati  ns  wlilch  should 
include  a  statement  nf  definite  minimum  re- 
quirements to  he  met  by  the  bidder's  pro- 
^'ram.  and  any  o«her  oandards  or  criteria  bv 
which  the  acceptability  of  such  program  will 
be  nideed 

.\s  to  any  added  delay  or  cost  to  tlie 
Federal-aid  highway  program  which  might  be 
occasioned  by  the  requirement  for  acceptable 
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affirmative  action  programs  by  contractors  research;  and  the  issuance  of  their  re-  tlon  growth,  internal  migration  and  re- 

and  subcontractors,  such  factors  would  not  port,    the    Republican    Task    Force    on  lated  demographic  developments  between 

negate  the  apparent  legality  of  the  require-  Earth    Resources    and    Population    has  now  and  the  year  2000; 

ment    As  indicated  above,  one  of  the  basic  provided  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri-  Second,  the  resources  in  the  public 

requisites  in  awarding  contracts  pursuant  to  ^^  people  with  much  needed  informa-  sector  of  the  economy  that  will  be  re- 

?oTrC-i'Hm'«e^lndrd^^^^^  tion  on  a  topic  which  should  be  a  matter  quired    to    deal    with    the    anticipated 

cost  in  determining  the  responsibility  or  ac-  of   high   priority    among    governmental  growth  in  population . 

cpptabiitiy  of  the  low  responsive  bidder  are  and  private  sector  decisionmakers.  Third,  the  ways  in  which  population 

matters    "commonly    associated    with    the  The  problems  eissociated  with  family  growth  may  affect  the  activities  of  Ped- 

awarding  of  such  contracu.  planning    and    population    growth    are  eral.  State,  and  local  governments; 

Although,  as  you  state,  Imposition  of  the  among  the  most  critical  we  face  as  a  Fourth,    the    impact    of    papulation 

procedures  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Federal  nation.  I  therefore  urge  all  Members  of  growth  on  environmental  pollution  and 

contract  Compliance  will  no  doubt  create  congress  to  consider  the  report  with  ut-  on  the  depletion  of  natural  resources; 

„ther  legal  and  practical  P'^^^^'^^^-^^^^^l^"  most  care.  The  earth  resources  and  pop-  and 

rsrarhrsTbjSt^to'erouS^or'^is";^!:  ulation    task    force's    recommendations  Fifth  the  various  means  appropriate  to 

•ion  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Office  merit  early  consideration  by  this  body  the  ethical  values  and  principles  of  this 

of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  or  by  im-  next  session.  society  by  which  our  Nation  can  achieve 

piementing  regulations  of  the  agencies  as  A  related   matter   in   the   population  a  population  level  properly  suited  for  its 

provided  for  In  the  proposed  order.  In  any  flgjjj  requiring  prompt  congressional  ac-  environmental,    natural    resources,    and 

event,  we  cannot  conclude  at  this  time  that  j-j^^j  j^g^^  session  is  H.R.  15165,  the  bill  to  other  needs. 

the  proposed  requirement  for  submission  of  „q^^    ^    Commission    on    Population  There  should  be  no  delay  in  our  search 

f''!L'fr*'Hfn^'7ede\'ayiv^^ssrs'JeS'Xs'^^  Growth   and   America's   Future.   I   was  for  these  answers  and  that  is  why  the 

onua^ts' is'  i:'a"ma;teTof  tw'cTeanyTn"  deeply  disappointed  when  I  learned  last  Commission  legislation  is  so  important, 

compatible  with  competitive  bidding  require-  week  that  the  Democratic  House  leader-  Certainly  H.R.  15165,  the  bill  to  create 

ments  of  23  US  c.  112.  and  therefore  Illegal,  ship  had  failed  to  schedule  this  legisla-  a  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 

provided  the  implementing  regulations  dis-  jion.  It  was  reported  unanimously  by  the  the  American  Future,  should  be  the  first 

ctissed  above  are  is.sued  before  the  proposed  Committee  on  Grovemment  Operations  item  on  the  House  agenda  in  January. 

r.rder  establishing  such  requirement  becomes  ^^  December  10.  Similar  legislation  has  Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 

«'"^«''^''^*"                           ^                    ,  already  passed  the  other  body  without  Speaker,  the  House  v,a.s  so  occupied  this 

We  trust  this  serves  the  purpose  of  your  jy  afternoon  debating  other  items  in  this 

ir^bfof  rny%u"nh:r  ^i^i^^an^Tn'^^  It  was  my  understanding  that  H.R.  supplemental   appropriations   bill.   H.R. 

matter  15165  would  be  considered  on  Monday.  15209,  that  I  did  not  take  the  time  to 

Sincerely  vours.  December    15,    under    suspension.    The  advise  the  House  of  exactly   why  the 

s     Prank  h.  Weitzel,  Democratic  House  leadership,  however,  Indian  health  service  appropriation  ap- 

/is.'iisfanf  CompfroiJer  Gcnerar  failed  to  place  this  important  piece  of  pears  not  as  large  in  the  conference  re- 

of  the  United  States.  legislation  on  the  calendar  for  last  Mon-  port  as  the  amount  vhich  reached  us 

Mr  TAFT   Mr  Speaker  the  elimina-  day.  There  is  no  reason  for  holding  up  from  the  other  body.  I.  therefore,  take 

tlon    by    the    conrerence   committee   of  this  bill.  this  opportunity  to  place  in  the  Record 

funding  for  a  Commission  on  Popula-  The  President  recognized  the  urgency  the   following    table   on   Indian    health 

tion  Growth  and  the  American  Future  of  the  population  problem  in  his  message  service:           Avvrovriations 

points  up  the  failure  of  this  House  to  to  Congress  on  July  18  when  he  called  ^^^^                   '^^  ^            _      ^^^  gg^  qqq 

act   on   H.R.    15165.   This  measure  was  for  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Popula-  jggg     '  '/////^liy,^ _ _'_y_'_ _'_.'_[  ^ 9i.  350,  ooo 

recently    rrmoved    from    consideration  tlon  Growth  and  the  American  Future.              '""                             '       '. ! 

under  suspension  of  the  rules.  Hopefully  All  Members  of  the  House  Republican  1970  99.481,000 

this  legislation  will  get  a  rule  early  in  Task    Force   on    Earth    Resources    and  1970  supplemental 2.048.000 

the  next  &es.sion  and  will  be  enacted  and  Population,  the  Republican  leadership,                                                       — 

then  fimded  by  a  supplemental  appro-  along  with  a  substantial  majority  of  the                Total.  1970 101.529,000 

priation  bill.  members  of  the  Government  Operations         j^i  considering  thee  figures  it  should 

Tliis  makes  it  appropriate  to  discuss  Committee  heeded  the  President's  call  ^p  noted  that — even  as  the  Congress  is 
other  developments  in  this  important  for  action  and  cosponsored  the  Commis-  adding  funds  and  even  if  there  15  a  short- 
area,  sion  bill.  Now,  however,  tiie  House  has  ^gg  gf  .service  and  medical  care  in  various 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  t^e  House  Repub-  been  denied  an  opportunity  to  work  its  Indian  health  facilities— the  Bureau  of 

lican   Tai-k   Force  on   Earth   Resources  will  on  the  legislation  until  next  year.  ^i-,e  Budget  in  its  "infinite  wisdom"  has 

and  Population,  chaired  by  the  gentle-  The  work  of  this  Commission  is  too  im-  held  back  in  reserve  8957,000  of  operating 

man  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Bush  1  released  a  portant     to     be     delayed     Indefinitely,  funds  appropriated  earlier  this  year, 

romprehensive  report  on  Federal  family  Rather,  it  should  be  starting  its  v.'ork         -phis  was  not  a  construction  cut.  These 

planning   iHogram.s    after   having   con-  immediately.  are  funds  for  medicine,  personnel  :-erv- 

ducted  extensive  hearings  and  research  At  present  rates  of  growth,  the  United  jces  and  all  the  other  things  that  mean 

throughout  this  .session  of  Congress.  states  v/ill  reach  a  population  of  300  mil-  health  care  for  Indians. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican  lion  in  the  next  30  years.  An  increase  of  i  have  heard  this  afternoon  a  lot  ol 
Research  Committee,  1  wish  to  com-  that  magnitude  is  going  to  place  a  tre-  double  talk  and  lip  service  to  civil  rights, 
mend  Chairman  Bush  and  his  task  force  mendous  strain  on  both  our  nattiral  re-  civil  rights  is  more  'han  casting  an 
colleagues  for  preparing  this  timely  re-  sources  and  our  social  institutions.  We  occasional  vote.  CivD  rights  is  an  admin- 
port  which  has  been  olaced  in  the  Rec-  need  to  know  what  the  impact  of  that  istration  caring  enough  to  release  that 
ORD  today.  The  report  contains  a  careful  population  growth  will  be  on  our  society.  $957,000  to  buy  medical  help  and  assist- 
analysis  of  the  domestic  and  interna-  We  need  this  information  gathered  in  a  ance  to  American  Indians, 
tional  problems  associated  with  provid-  comprehensive  and  system.atic  manner,  j  now  list  for  you  the  total  amount  of 
ing  family  planning  services  to  those  as  quickly  as  possible  because  all  the  contract  medical  care  year  by  year: 
who  desire  and  need  this  service.  The  values  we  prize — decent  housing,  quality     ^^^^                     _        ....  $11,815,000 

task  force  has  also  made  a  series  of  rec-  education,  economic  opportunity,  outdoor     ^ggg  --- ^g,  861,  000 

ommendations,   which  I  endorse,  that  recreation,  privacy,  natural  beauty,  and     iggy  u.  106,000 

would  strensthen  the  Federal  Govern-  even  free  institutions— are  at  stake.          igea  15.537.000 

menfs   family   planning  programs  and  In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  Pres-     1969   17.  779.  OOP 

enable   us    to    meet    the  national   goal  ident  Nixon  correctly  stated  that  too  few 

enunciated  by  President  Nixon  of  pro-  people  are  examining  the  problems  asso-     i970  -----------                         :' 000' 000 

\iding   family   planning  .-enices  to   all  elated  with  population  growth  from  the     1^'"   suppiemenxai " 

who  desire  and  need  such  services  but  viewpoint    of    the    whole    society.    The               Total  available  m  1970—    20.114,000 

cannot  afford  them.  Commission    proposal    in    H.R.    15165 

Through  their  hearings  with  prom-  would  therefore  address  itself  to  these        You  will  note  that  H.R.    15209   has 

inent  figures  in  the  field  of  family  plan-  problems:                                                        added  $1  mDlion  relative  to  the  addl- 

ning  and  population,  their  independent  First,  the  probable  course  of  popula-     tional  money  provided  m  the  other  body 
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to  this  supplemental  appropriation.  It  is 
useless  to  provide  funding  for  additional 
positions  when  the  rettular  1970  appro- 
pnations  bill  provides  for  6.583  positions 
but  the  Bureau  of  the  BudKet  imposed  a 
personnel  ceiling  on  the  Indian  health 
service  at  5  982  There  are  5.813  now  on 
duty  and.  due  to  persoruiel  freezes,  the 
department  has  fllJed  only  65  percent  of 
all  vacancies. 

I  list  below  construction  totals  for  the 
Indian  health  service: 

1968    816   848.  000 

1969    18    156   000 

1070    19,  000  000 

Supplemental    1   952.044 

Total    1970 20.952,000 

Of  the  S19.000.000  appropriatf-d  for 
constraction  m  the  regular  1970  appro- 
priation bill.  $1,432,000  has  !iot  be  ap- 
portioned 

Mr  Spt-aker.  it  i.s  :ime  tha'  this  House 
recuiinii'.ed  that  only  bv  lifting  these  L-eil- 
ii\.is — oniv  oy  the  actual  expenditun-s  of 
these  funds — can  we  expect  better  Indian 
health  services. 

It  IS  .sheer  hypocrisy  to  expect  'vhile 
there  are  personnel  ceilings  ai;d  unspent 
reserves  that  health  care  can  be  made 
available  m  the  manner  which  this  House 
intended  whtn  it  passi\s  an  apnrnpriation 
bill 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  -peaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees on  the  fiscal  year  1970  .supple- 
mental appropriations  have  agreed  to 
include  necessary*  funds  :n  the  bill  for 
the  stationmg  of  an  additional  weather 
ship  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  ap- 
proximately 200  miles  iouth  .southeast  of 
Nantucket   Island. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  been  allowed  SI  million  so  the  Coast 
Guard  can  provide  and  maintain  this 
ocean  station  vessel.  Meteorological 
equipment  and  instruments  for  the  vessel 
will  be  provided  tor  under  the  SI. 040. 000 
supplemental  appropriations  for  t:ie 
Environmental  Science  Services 

Administration. 

This  ship  will  provide  New  England 
and  rhe  entire  northeastern  .section  of 
the  Nation  w.th  vastly  improved  weather 
forecasting  information  Th*'  data  pro- 
vided  would  save  many  lives  and  prevent 
considerable  economic  loss  when  hurri- 
canes and  blizzard-type  winter  storms 
blow  northward  along  the  AtlEintic  Ocean 
coastline.  The  "killer"  .snowstorms  last 
year,  striking  without  adequate  warn- 
ing, caused  loss  of  lives  and  economic 
damages  estimated  at  $100  million  in  the 
New  York-New  England  regions 

The  United  States  now  maintains  four 
vessels  in  the  North  .Atlantic  as  part  of 
the  ocean  stations  prusiiram  This  addi- 
tional ship,  south  of  New  Ens-'iand.  will 
assist  ESSA  m  gathering  surface  weather 
observational  data,  upper  air  .soundings 
and  weather  radar  information  in  order 
to  better  track  and  forecast  east  coast 
storms  and  tropical  hurncanes.  The 
ocean  area  south  of  New  England  is  now 
a  meteorological  blind  area.  The  need  to 
have  weather  observations  from  this  area 
has  become  increasingly  greater  as  the 
population  has  increased  along  the  East- 
em  seaboard  and  as  the  economy  has 
become  more  dependent  on  technology 


with  the  corresponding  increase  In  the 
need  for  more  accurate  weather  forecasts 
and  warnings. 

From  this  Coast  Guard  operated  vessel. 
ESSA  will  be  equipped  to  lake  upper  air 
soundings  of  pressure,  temperature  and 
wind — data  essential  for  numerical  com- 
puter calculations  of  hurricanes  and  east 
coast  storms  The  weather  radar  aboard 
the  ship  will  enable  ESSA  to  provide  a 
detailed  hour-by-hour  track  of  the  cen- 
ters of  storms  and  their  accompanying 
precipitation  Surface  weather  observa- 
tions from  the  vessel  will  provide  addi- 
tional essential  data  for  u.se  in  storm 
tracking  and  forecasting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  Senator  Edward  \V. 
Brooke,  lor  the  time  and  effort  he  put 
into  the  investigation  of  the  adequacy  of 
storm  warnings  tor  New  Englanders,  fol- 
lowing the  destructive  storms  of  last 
winter  With  the  money  provided  in  this 
bill,  an  additional  vessel  will  be  .stationed 
in  the  data-.sparse  area  of  the  North  At- 
lantic south  of  Nantucket  .so  that  the 
accuracy  of  forecasts  and  warnings  can 
be  improved  along  the  ea.st  coast. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr. 
HoLiFiLLDi.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  4  Page  3,  line  18, 
insert:  ",  to  rem.aln  .ivallable  until  June  30, 
1972 

MOTION  OmRED  BT   MR    .\lAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  move.s  :  liat  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  aRreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
CKrk  will  report  the  next  amendment  m 
cUsagreement. 

Tne  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  5,  line  5, 
iniert 

"Bl-beau  or  MiNts 

■Por  expenses  necessary  to  improve  health 
and  safety  in  the  Nation's  coal  :r.lnes, 
4 15. 000 ,000.' ■ 

M'mON   OFrERED  BY    MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  MAftoN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
trom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  "f 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  L-oncur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  toUows  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  .imendment, 
insert 

Bt-REAf  or  -Mines 

HF-*LTH      AND    SAKCTY 

"For  .in  additional  iimount  lor  ►xpenses 
necessary  'o  improve  liealtti  Hid  alety  in 
the  Nations  coal  mines,  $12.000000:  Pro- 
tided,  That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective 
only  nf>on  the  enactment  into  law  of  S  2917, 
91st  Congress." 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  5,  line  19, 
insert 

MAINTENANCE    AND    REHABILrTATION    OF    PHYS- 
ICAL   FAC ILITIES 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  Mainte- 
nance and  Rehabilitation  of  Physical  Faclii- 
lies",  $75.0<X).  if.r  reronstructi.'ii  of  cert.ii:i 
-Streets  in  Harper?  Ferry,  West  Virginia." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY    MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON  : '  •.  Speaker.  I  oiler  a 
motioii. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Mr    Mahon   moves   that   the   Hou.se  recvie 
from  Us  Ul.sagreenient   to  the  .imenctment   :,{ 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  liierv'ln 
AUth    an   amendnient.   .is   lo!low.s     In    liev;     / 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment,  insert 
550,000- 
Th  ^  motion  wa.N  a.:rf  .^d  ;'i 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will    report    the    next    amendment    in 
disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  Page  7,  !!".p 
11.:  nsert : 

DKPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH,    EDUCATION 
AND  WELFARE 

Fcr  expenses  necessary  to  Improve  health 
and  safety  In  the  Nation's  coal  mines. 
*  1 0,000,000  '• 

MOTION    OFFFRED    BY    MR.    .MAHON 

Mr    MAHON.   Mr    Speaker,  I  ofTer  a 
motion. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ^f 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  conctir  theretn 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert: 

DEP.^itTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION. 
AND  WELFARE 
"CONSDMER  Protection  and  ENvnioNMZNT\L 
Heajlth  Services 
environmfntal.  control 
"For  expenses  necessary  to  improve  healt*-. 
and    .safety     in    the    Nation's    coal    mlne.=  . 
110.000.000     Provided,  That   this   paragraph 
hall   be  effective  only  upon  the  enactment 
into  law  of  S.  2917,  yist  Congress." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  27:  Page  11,  line  1. 
insert: 
"UNrrzD     States     Section     op    the    United 

States- Mexico     Commission     for     Border 

Development  and  Friendship 
salaries    \Nn  expenses 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  United  States-Mexico 
Commission  for  Border  Development  and 
Friendship,  including  expenses  for  liqui- 
dating Its  affairs  $159,000.  to  be  avaUable 
from  July  1.  1969.  and  to  remain  available 
until  January  31.  1970. 

.MOTION    OFFERED    bY     MR      MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27  and  concur  therein. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  Page  12,  line  15. 
insert: 

"United  States  Secret  Servick 

"salaries  and  expenses 
•  For  an  additional  amount  for  "SfUarles 
iiud  Expenses,"  including  purchase  ot  an 
additional  forty-two  motor  vehicles  for 
police-type  use  without  regard  to  the  genera,! 
purchase  price  limitation  for  the  current 
ilscal  year,  $4,250,000:  Provided,  That  this 
I'aragraph  shall  be  available  only  upon 
enactment  Into  law  of  H.R.  14944,  9l8t  Con- 
gress,  or  .similar  legislation." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

i:iotion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
irom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
t!ie  Senate  numbered  29  and  concur  therein 
\<nh  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment.  Insert 
■■>4 .000 ,000". 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
V  ill  report  the  next  amendment  in 
ciisagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.--enate  amendment  No.  32:  On  page  15, 
line   15.    insert: 

■  Sec.  1003.  The  appropriations,  authorlza- 
t.ons.  and  authority  with  respect  thereto  in 
t:ils  Act.  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
jjrlatlon  Act,  1970,  the  District  of  Columbia 
.appropriation  Act,  1970,  the  Foreign  AssUt- 
..iice  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
:j70,  the  Departments  of  Lat)or,  and  Health, 
fc.ducatlon,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act, 
;.)70,   the  Military   Construction  Appropria- 

•  on  Act,  1970,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act.  1970,  shall  be  available 
:rom  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress  for  the 
;  urposes  provided  In  such  appropriations, 
.  uthorizatlons,  and  authority.  All  obliga- 
tions Incurred  during  the  period  between  the 
Mne  die  adjournment  of  the  first  session 
1  f  the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress  and  the  dates  of 
<  :i;vctment  of  such   Acts   In   anticipation  of 

ich  appropriations,  authorizations,  and  au- 

*  iorlty  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  If 
i:i  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  Acts 
t  r  the  terms  of  Public  Law  91-33,  Nlnety-flrst 
Congress,  as  amended,  except  that  subsection 

■I  of  section  102  of  Public  Law  91-117,  as 
:  mended,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  In  lieu 
■. hereof  the  following  is  Inserted:  "(c)  Jan- 
:  ary  30,  1970,  whichever  first  occurs."." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

:.;otion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from    Its    disagreement   to   the    amendment 
f  the  Senate  numbered  32  and  concur  there- 
;  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
■  !ie    matter    proposed    by    said    amendment, 
I'lsert: 

"Sec.  1003.  Section  102  of  the  Act  of 
::ovember  14,  1969  (Public  Law  91-117).  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking  "the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Ninety-first  Congress"  and  inserting  in 
leu  thereof,  "January  30,  1970"." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  is  a  continuing 
resolution,  and  while  I  think  we  are 
probably  going  to  adopt  it,  I  personally 
am  opposed  to  it.  Let  me  point  out  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  minute  we  adopt  this 
resolution,  we  are  saying  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  not  only  incapable 
of  finishing  our  work,  but  also  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  doing  so.  When  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  we  shall  have 
given  up  our  chance  to  see  to  it  that  the 
appropriation  bills  that  should  be  passed 
will  be  passed — especially  the  Labor- 
HEW  on  which  the  House  has  finished  all 
its  action. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  clear  to  every 
Member  here  that  by  the  time  we  get 
home,  we  will  be  hearing  a  great  deal 
about  the  incompetent  session  of  Con- 
gress that  could  not  finish  its  work,  I  am 
opposed  to  adopting  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion at  this  stage  of  affairs. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  stricken  out 
here.  If  it  becomes  necessary  before  we 
adjourn  to  have  such  a  continuing  reso- 
lution, it  could  very  easily  be  accom- 
plished. I  am  going  to  oppose  this 
amendment  in  the  hope  that  the  House 
win  take  it  out  at  this  stage  and  retain 
some  ability  to  try  to  get  this  Congress 
to  finish  its  work  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  this  question.  It  has  been 
rumored  that  the  Senate  conferees  have 
already  decided  it  will  not  go  into  further 
conference  with  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
and  the  amendment  of  the  distuiguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  does  provide  for 
continuing  appropriations  on  the  Foreign 
Aid  Assistance  Act.  Is  there  not  some 
basis  for  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma?  Are  we  not  here  acqui- 
escing In  the  intention  of  the  Senate  to 
adjourn  without  completing  action  on 
appropriation  measures? 

I  disagree  with  the  intentions  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  they  should  stay  here 
and  finish  their  work.  I  would  have  to 
concur  •with  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  object  to  the  amendment  also. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
before  the  House  now  is.  Shall  we  pro- 
vide that  in  any  instance  where  an  appro- 
priation has  not  been  enacted  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government,  that  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  shall 
be  authorized  to  proceed  under  certain 
conditions  up  to  January  30,  1970?  This 
applies  to  the  entire  Government  and 
applies  to  any  bills  not  enacted  before 
adjournment.  So  I  would  think  this  is 
the  only  appropriate  thing  to  do. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy as  to  how  we  should  restructure 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Mr.  Nixon  says 
he  wants  It  restructured.  There  must  be  a 
study  first.  Officials  are  supposed  to  re- 


port on  the  findings  of  this  study,  I  be- 
lieve, in  March,  so  some  delay  in  that  bill 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
any  inability  of  the  Congress  to  proceed. 
AID  can  proceed  at  the  level  of  last  year, 
which  is  below  the  level  of  the  bill  which 
cleared  the  House  a  few  days  ago  under 
the  continuing  resolution.  With  reference 
to  the  Labor-HEW  bill,  the  President 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  last  week, 
when  the  issue  arose,  stating  that  the 
President  would  veto  the  Labor-HEW 
bill  because  it  was  considerably  above 
his  budget  request  and  was  inflationary. 
I  made  a  statement  to  Mr.  Harlow 
and  asked  him  to  convey  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent, saying  that  we  should  not  proceed 
without  some  definite  statement  and  that 
we  would  need  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Harlow  got  back  in  touch  with 
me  and  said  the  President  would  provide 
a  letter. 

Later  in  the  evening  of  that  day  I  was 
over  in  the  other  body,  with  the  leaders 
of  the  other  body,  and  a  letter  to  the 
leaders  was  arranged. 

The  House  could  stay  in  session,  let 
the  President  make  his  veto,  which  as  I 
imderstand  he  is  committed  to  do,  and 
then  we  would  vote  on  the  issue.  Or  we 
could  wait  and  let  the  President  veto 
a  Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
bill  in  January,  when  we  return  on  about 
the  19th. 

It  seems  to  me  nothing  will  be  jeop- 
ardized particularly  by  this  procedure. 
So,  imder  the  circumstances,  in  view  of 
Christmas,  the  time  when  we  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
it  seems  to  me  even  this  deliberative 
and  august  body  might  recess,  so  that 
Members  might  unwind  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace  and  quiet  and  come  back 
with  clearer  minds  and  warmer  hearts 
in  late  January  and  determine  what  to 
do  about  the  President's  veto.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  too  imreasonable  to  me, 
although  I  am  willing  to  proceed  either 

way.        

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield. 
Mr  STEED.  We  may  come  back  witli 
clearer  minds  and  purer  hearts  but 
without  any  hides  when  the  people  get 
through  with  us  because  we  woiild  not 
finish  our  work. 

I  am  not  aware  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent's position  is  on  this,  but  I  believe  all 
of  us  have  to  be  aware  of  our  own  re- 
sponsibilities. I  believe  we  ought  to  defeat 
this  amendment  now.  We  could  take  up 
a  continuing  resolution  later  in  the 
session,  if  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary. To  foreclose  our  prerogatives  by 
adopting  a  continuing  resolution  now 
seems  to  me  to  be  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  House.  I  hope  we  will  take  It  out 
and  try  to  find  a  better  way  to  complete 
om'  work  in  the  time  remaining. 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  send  a  bill 
to  the  White  House.  The  President  said 
he  might  veto  it,  but  that  was  before  the 
conference  report.  None  of  the  chcmges 
had  been  made  in  the  bill  by  the  con- 
ferees. He  might  have  a  different  opinion 
about  it  now. 

I  believe  our  main  concern  is  not  so 
much  what  the  President  Is  going  to  do, 
but  what  are  we  going  to  do!  I  do  not 
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want  us  to  go  home,  saying  at  this  stage 
of  the  game  not  only  that  we  cannot  but 
we  do  not  Intend  to  finish  our  work 

Mr  MAHON.  The  gentleman's  views 
are  of  interesi,.  I  happened  to  be  in  Okla- 
homa in  his  district  not  long  ago  I 
learned  of  the  affection  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  people  His  concern  that  if 
we  adjourn  for  Christmas  and  return  to 
our  people  we  will  not  be  well  received  I 
believe  is  ill  founded,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
who  IS  much  t)eloved  and  respected 

I  feel  all  of  us  will  be  well  received  by 
the  folks  at  home,  and  they  will  under- 
stand we  have  done  ihe  best  we  could 
under  the  circumstances 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr  COHELAN  I  wonder  if  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  wouJd  comment 
further  on  the  continuing  res<jlution  As 
I  understand  it,  we  passed  the  Lalxir- 
HE\Y  bill,  which  IS  now  over  m  the  Sen- 
ate. Apparently,  if  I  understand  the 
colloquy  between  tht>  gentleman  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  Senate 
does  not  propose  to  act  on  it  until  Janu- 
ary, therefore,  it  is  required  we  have  a 
continuing  resolution 

My  question  of  the  gentleman  is  What 
happens  to  title  B  fund.s  under  the  con- 
tinuing re.solutlon' 

Mr  MAHON  In  answer  to  the  ^ientle- 
man's  question,  let  riit  .say  I  do  not  know 
what  the  other  body  will  do  The  other 
body  IS  sonie-Ahat  like  this  b<3dy  One 
cannot  always  be  sure  what  we  are  «oin« 
to  do  from  moment  to  moment  We  have 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  hour  A  time  of  adjourn- 
ment IS  very  unpredictable  I  do  not 
know  what  the  other  body  will  do 

In  response  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion as  to  what  happens  to  impacted  aid 
funds,  under  the  pre.-^eiu  law  impacted 
aid  fund.s  are  payable  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  payable  ur.der  the  continuing 
resolution  up  to  the  30th  day  of  January. 
It  will  not  change  the  situation 

Mr  COHELAN  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  distm^iuished  chairman. 
I  am  sure  is  aware  that  for  the  last  60 
days  there  have  been  no  payments  made 
by  HEW  Can  we  e.xpect  more  of  the 
same  under  a  continuing  re.solution? 

Mr  MAHON  I  would  assume  that  the 
President  would  continue  to  wait  until 
he  has  the  final  package  before  he  makes 
a  final  determination  as  to  the  release  of 
these  funds  What  our  people  are 
interested  m  in  impacted  aid  is  more 
especially  whether  or  not  they  eventually 
get  the  money  Whether  it  is  early  or 
m  the  middle  of  the  year  or  later  m  the 
year  is  not  important  to  them  in  some 
districts,  although  it  very  well  may  be  in 
some  others 

Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr    Mahon  ■ 

The  question  'Aa-s  taken  and  on  a 
division  ■  demanded  bv  Mr  Steed  >  there 
were — ayes  108.  noes  35 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 


the  vote  on  the  ground  tliat  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  tlie  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  DcKirkeeper  will  clo.se  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

P\RLIAMi:NrARY     INQI   IRY 

Mr   GERALD  R    PORD   Mr   Speaker, 

a  parliamentary  mquirv- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp>ore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
on  this  vote  a  "yea"  vote  would  strike  out 
the  contmulng  resolution  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  gentleman  that 
this  motion  relat-es  to  Senate  amend- 
ment 3'J.  which  has  lo  do  with  the  con- 
tinuing resolution 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Excuse  me. 
Mr  Speaker.  Would  the  Chair  repeat 
that  answer?  A  "yea  "  vote  would  strike 
out 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Clerk 
will  re-read  tlie  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  muves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lis  dl.sagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nuniberetl  32  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  propoeeU  by  said  amendment,  insert: 

■  Sec.  1003  SecUon  102  of  the  .\ct  of  No- 
vember 14,  1969  I  Public  Law  91-117)  as 
.imended  \s  further  amended  by  strtklng 
"tlie  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-first  Congress"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof,  "January  30,   1970"." 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  276.  nays  99,  not  voting  58, 
as  follows 

IRoil  No.  3521 


.\bemethy 

Adair 

.^daIns 

.Addabbo 

.\lbert 

.Me.xander 

.\uderson.  Ill 

Anderson, 

Tean 
.\nnunzlo 
.trends 
.\ihle> 
.\yre5 
Har;ii« 
Barrett 
Beail.  Md 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif 
Bennett 
Belts 
Bla..,'Kl 
Blu»?ham 
Blatnlic 
Boni;s 
Uoland 
Buw 

Brademas 
Braaco 
Brock 
Broolc.-i 
Brot^man 
Brown.  .Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU    N  C 
BroyhlU.  Va 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Ma.->.s 
Burleson,  Tex 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne   Pa 
Bvrne.s.  Wl.s 
Cabell 
Camp 


YEAS— 276 

Carter 
Ca»ev 
CederDerw 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clay 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbet t 
Corman 
CoiiKhlln 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 
CimnlnKham 
Daddan.i 
Danlel.s.  N  J 
Davis,  Cja 
de  la  C.arxa 
Deiiney 
Derwuiskl 
Dickinson 

Dlnnell 

D.>nohue 

Dorn 

IXiwnlut,' 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Krkhardt 

Edmoiidbou 

Edwards.  .Ma 

Edwards    La 

EUberK 

Krleiiborn 

E.sch 

E.shleman 

Evan.s.  Colo 

Fallon 

Fascell 

FeUhaii 

Fish 

Flood 


Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraser 

FrellnKhuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa 
Fucjua 
OallQanakts 
OailaKher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
OUbert 
Gray 

Green,  Pa 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 
Harnnnton 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler.  W   Va 
Herkler.  Mass 
Helstoskl 
Hlrks 
HoKan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
.larman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones.  .Ma 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 


Keith 

KUIK 
Kluczynskl 

Korh 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lloyd 

Lon»s',  I^ 

LonK.  Md 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
.McMillan 
MacGrenor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Manila  rd 
Mathlas 
Matsuna^a 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mikva 
Mills 
.Mlnlsh 
Mln.shall 
Ml/ell 
-Mnllohan 
Monakcan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 
.Mosher 
.Murphy 
Murphv 
.Myers 


III 

N  y 


.A'.idf  rson, 

Calif 
.\shbrook 
Blester 
R'.ackburn 
Brav 
Brinkley 
Broomlield 
Browii.  Calif 
Burke,  na. 
Chappeil 
Clancy 
Claw.mm.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Cowtrer 
Daniel.  Va 
Davis.  Wis 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dowdv 
P'tsher 
Flowers 
FUnt 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frey 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Oon/alez 
Goodllng 
GrlfBn 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

NU 

Obey 
O'Hara 

OKon.skl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Ottlnwer 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pppi)er 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N  C 

Price,  111 

Prvor.  Ark. 

Purcell 

Cjulllen 

Rallsback 

Held.  111. 

Held   NY. 

RIeule 

Rivers 

Ro  bison 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  N  Y 

Roonev.  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudpbush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Rvan 

St  Germain 

St   Onwie 

Sandman 

Saylor 

.Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwent'el 

NAYS— 99 

G  ross 

Grover 

Ha^an 

Haley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hastln»;s 

Hawkins 

Henderson 

Hunijate 

Hutchinson 

I  chord 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kaiceu 

Kleppe 

Kyi 

I^andtjrebe 

LanKen 

Lei.;i;ett 

Lennon 

Lowensteln 

Lukens 

McClure 

Macdonald. 

Mass 
Mann 
Marsh 
.Miller.  Ohio 
Mink 
Mlze 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Pickle 
Pike 


Scott 

Shlplev 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Statford 

StaKgers 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Talt 

Tulcott 

Taylor 

Teaiiue,  Gallf 

Thompson,  G.T 

Thompson,  N  J 

Tlernan 

Tininev 

Udall 

I'Uman 

Utt 

Vander  Ja^t 

Van  Ik 

Vltrorlto 

Watfk,'onner 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

WlKBlns 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

WlLson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
WolIT 
Wvatt 
WvUe 
Wyman 
Vates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zlon 


Price.  Tex. 

iniclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo 

Rollers,  Fla 

Roybal 

-Sattertield 

Schadeberi; 

Scherle 

.Se  be  11  us 

Shrlver 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Steed 

Steleer,  Ariz 

Stelijer,  WU. 

.Stratton 

-Sluckey 

Svmint;ton 

Thomson,  Wl» 

Van  Deerlln 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Wcicker 

Whltehurst 

Wvdler 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 58 


Abbltt 

.Andrews,  Ala. 
.\iidrews. 
N  Dale. 
Aspliiall 
Berrv 
Hevlil 
Blanton 
BolUnK 
Caffery 
Cahlil 
Ctkrey 
Celler 
Collier 
Coimer 
Conyers 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dwyer 


Edwards.  Calif, 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Flndley 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Goldwater 

Green,  OreK 

Grlfflths 

Hall 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Hull 

Jfjhnson.  Pa 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

Martin 

Miller,  Calif 

Montgomery 


Morse 

Moss 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Poai^e 

Potr 

Powell 

Rees 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rostenkowskl 

Slkes 

Sl.sk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex 

Wat  kins 

Wrli^ht 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Slslc  with  Mr.  Smith  of  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Watklns. 

Mrs.  GrlfBths  with  Mrs.  Dwj-er. 

Mr   Hubert  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Mo6s  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr  Harvey. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Ciiffery  with  Mr  Martin. 

Mr  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Cahlil. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr  ColUep 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  PofT. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr  Hull  with  Mr   Skubltz. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr  Coimer  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr,  Carey  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr   O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr   Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mrs,  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  L.andrum. 

Mr  Reuss  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  Klrwan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tlie  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the   next   amendment   in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  On  page  16, 
line  11,  insert: 

"Sec  1004.  In  view  of  and  in  confirmation 
of  the  authority  Invested  In  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Slates  by  the  Budget 
iir.d  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as  amended, 
i^o  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
sh.\ll  be  available  to  finance,  either  directly 
or  through  any  Federal  aid  or  grant,  any 
contract  or  agreement  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  holds 
to  be  ;n  contravention  of  any  Federal  stat- 
ute: Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not 
\ye  construed  as  affecting  or  limiting  In  any 
way  the  Jurisdiction  or  the  scope  of  judicial 
review  of  any  Federal  court  In  connection 
with  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921.  as  amended,  or  any  other  Federal  law." 

MOTION  OFTERED  BT   MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEIAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  rise? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  question  be  di- 
vided. Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  motion  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
>ield  for  a  motion  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  demands  a  division? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  does. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 33? 


PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Speaker  if  the  time  for  debate  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  is  under  the  control  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  if  it  is  in 
order  for  me  at  this  time  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  to  yield  to  me  for  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  agreed  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  5 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  debate. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Am  I  recognized, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
but  the  question  before  the  House  now 
is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
yield  for  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield  5  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  motion  with  respect 
to  the  Senate  rider  which  wotild  kill  the 
Philadelphia  plan.  I  speak  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
who  was  pleased  to  play  a  role  in  the 
draftsmanship  and  passage  of  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
revised  Philadelphia  plan  is  not — I  re- 
peat, not — in  conflict  with  any  provision 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  is  a 
lawful  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  Executive  Order  11246.  It  should  be 
enforced  in  accordance  with  its  terms  in 
the  award  of  Gtovernment  contracts.  The 
plan  provides  that  the  contractor's  com- 
mitment to  specific  goals  is  not  intended 
and  shall  not  be  used  to  discriminate 
against  any  qualified  applicant  or  em- 
ployee. Furthermore,  the  obligation  to 
meet  the  goals  set  forth  pursuant  to  the 
Philadelphia  plan  is  not  absolute.  "In 
the  event  of  failure  to  meet  the  goals  the 
contractor  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  he  made  every  good 
faith  effort  to  meet  his  commitment." 
That  last  sentence  is  a  direct  quote  from 
the  Philadelphia  plan  and  the  program. 
Now  neither  the  Executive  order  nor  the 
Philadelphia  plan,  which  implements  the 
order,  with  respect  to  certain  construc- 
tion contracts,  regulates  the  practices  of 
employers  generally. 

While  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  determine  the  terms  which  shall  be 
included  in  its  contracts  is  subject  to 
limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution 
or  by  acts  of  Congress,  the  existence  of 


such  power  does  not  depend  on  an  af- 
firmative legislative  enactment.  In  eval- 
uating the  Comptroller  General's  chal- 
lenge to  the  Philadelphia  plan  on  the 
basis  of  conflict  with  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  things  prohibited 
by  title  VII  as  to  all  employers  covered 
by  that  act,  and  those  things  which  are 
merely  not  required  of  employers  by  that 
act.  Therefore  the  United  States  as  a 
contracting  party  may  not  require  an 
employer  to  engage  in  practices  which 
Congress  has  prohibited.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  United  States 
may  not  require  of  those  who  contract 
with  it  certain  employment  practices 
which  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  re- 
quire of  employers  generally.  Nothing  in 
the  Philadelphia  plan  requires  an  em- 
ployer to  violate  section  703fa)  a)  and 
(2)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
employer's  obligation  is  to  make  every 
good  faith  effort  to  meet  his  goals.  A 
good  faith  effort  does  not  include  any 
action  which  would  violate  section  703 
(a)  or  any  other  provision  of  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  Philadelphia  plan  addresses  itself 
to  a  situation  in  which,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor's  findings,  the  con- 
tractors have  in  the  past  delegated  an 
important  part  of  the  hiring  function  to 
labor  organizations  by  selecting  their 
work  force  on  the  basis  of  union  refer- 
rals. The  referral  practices  of  certain 
unions,  whether  or  not  amounting  to  vio- 
lations of  title  VII,  have  in  fact  contrib- 
uted to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  Negroes 
from  employment  in  certain  trades  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  Continued  reliance  by 
contractors  on  established  hiring  prac- 
tices may  reasonably  be  expected  to  re- 
sult in  continued  exclusion  of  Negroes. 
The  purpose  of  the  Philadelphia  plan  is 
to  place  squarely  upon  the  contractor  the 
burden  of  broadening  his  recruitment 
base  whether  within  or  without  the  exist- 
ing union  referral  system,  as  he,  the  con- 
tractor, shall  determine.  The  contrac- 
tor's obligation  is  phrased  primarily  in 
terms  of  goals  and  not  quotas;  the  choice 
of  methods  of  employment  is  his,  pro- 
vided only  that  he  does  not  discriminate 
against  qualified  employees  or  appli- 
cants. Unless  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  hiring  goals  cannot  be  achieved 
without  unlawful  discrimination,  I  fail 
to  see  why  the  Gtovernment  is  not  per- 
mitted to  require  a  pledge  of  good  faith 
efforts  to  meet  them  as  a  condition  for 
the  award  of  contracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  carmot  assume  that  any 
contractor  who  desires  to  participate  in 
good  faith  in  the  Philadelphia  plan  will 
be  forced,  as  a  practical  matter,  to  choose 
between  noncompliance  with  his  aflfirma- 
tive  action  obligation  imder  the  Execu- 
tive order  and  violation  of  title  vn.  If 
unfairness  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  should  develop,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  Member  of  this  House  that  judi- 
cial remedies  are  available. 

We  have  heard  here  earlier  in  this 
debate  that  it  is  important  that  we  up- 
hold the  dignity  of  this  House  by  agree- 
ing to  the  Senate  rider.  But  let  me  point 
out  a  few  things  to  you: 

In    essence,   the   Senate   rider   would 
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grant  judicial  powers  to  the  Comptroller 
General.  It  would  give  him  the  authority 
of  a  court  In  determining  whether  or  not 
the  Philadelphia  plan  vlolatea  the  Con- 
stitution. I  do  not  think  the  Comptroller 
General  wants  that  authority.  He  should 
not  have  It.  He  is  not  a  lawyer.  He  Is  not 
trained  m  the  law.  He  is  a  brilliant  ac- 
countant and  a  fine  administrator.  Aft«r 
completing  his  undergraduate  studies  he 
earned  a  Masters  degree  from  Kansas 
and  a  Ph.  D  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. None  of  these  graduate  degrees 
are  in  law. 

I  urge  you  not  to  give  to  the  Comp- 
troller General — who  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned with  spending  practices,  not 
hiring  practices — I  urge  you  not  to  give 
him  this  Judicial  authority,  but  to  leave 
it  to  the  courts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  Christmas  is  3 
days  away  and  there  is  a  temptation  at 
this  time  to  appeal  on  the  basis  of  com- 
pa-ssion  for  those  who  have  been  denied 
equahty  of  opportunity  m  any  area  I 
make  no  such  appeal.  I  ask  you  for  jus- 
tice not  compa^isionate  pity,  for  those 
who  are.vtctims  of  discrimination 

H  do«»  not  avail  a  man  much  to  be 
guaranteed  the  opportunity  to  be  served 
in  a  Howard  Johnson  restaurant 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  again  expired. 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  I  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  It  does  not  avail  a 
man  much  to  be  able  to  be  served  in 
Howard  Johnson  restaurants  across  the 
face  of  America,  as  Indeed  he  now  can 
do  through  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
if  he  does  not  have  the  money  to  pav 
for  his  meal. 

It  does  :iot  avail  a  man  much  to  be 
able  to  buy  a  house,  as  our  distln^uLshed 
mmoriry  leader  .said,  if  he  does  not  have 
a  job  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  that 
house 

It  does  not  avail  a  Neuro  American 
much  if  he  has  the  equal  right  to  see  the 
Minnesota  Vikings  defeat  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams  next  Saturday  but  lacks 
the  money  to  buy  a  ticket. 

A  good  job  enables  those  discriminated 
against  because  of  race  to  earn  the 
money  to  enjoy  all  of  the  equal  oppor- 
tunities guaranteed  by  recent  acts  of 
Coneress 

I  ask  you  to  let  the  Philadelphia  plan 
go  forward  by  defeating  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  If 
the  plan  is  ofTensive  to  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States,  let  that  be 
decided  ultimately  m  the  Federal  courts, 
not  by  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  has  again  expired. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
'Mr  RHODES',  a  member  of  the 
conference 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  said  today  about  whether  or 
not  this  rider  enlarges  the  power  of  the 
Comptroller  General.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  ;t  enlarges  his  power  almost  beyond 
recognition.  A  look  at  the  language 
which  IS  relied  upon  from  the  Budget 
Act  of  1921  for  this  enlargement  shows 
that  It  reads  like  this: 


Balances  certified  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  the  settlement  of 
public  accounts  shall  be  final,  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  suggest  that  when  you  talk  about 
balances"   you  are   talking   about   the 
postaudit  functions  of  the  Comptroller 
General   He  has  that  function,  and  what 
he  .says  about  the  accounts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  indeed  are  final,   there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
subject  before  us    We  do  not  have  a 
question  of  monetary  balances,  we  have 
a  question  where  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  very  properly  gone  into  a  situ- 
ation to  see  whether  or  not  an  act  of  Con- 
gre.<is  has   actually  been   interpreted  or 
administered  as  the  Congress  intended 
it     However,    whetlier    he    believes    this 
proper  or  whether  he  does  not  believe 
it  IS  proper  I  submit  in  this  instance  is 
not  and  should  not  be  binding,  and  is 
not  binding  under  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act    It   Is  not  an  opinion  on 
accounts,  it  is  not  a  pastaudit,  it  is  an 
opinion  on  the  validity  of  the  exercise 
of  a  power  by  the  Executive,  under  the 
Civil  Righte  Act  of  1964.  It  Is.  in  reality, 
the  determination  of  what  the  Congress 
intended  when  it  enacted  that  law. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  ver>' 
properly  given  to  the  Congress  a  warn- 
ing that  Its  intent  may  have  been  mis- 
interpreted In  exercise  of  its  func- 
tion of  legislative  oversight,  the  Congress 
should  mquire  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, whether  or  not  it  has  in  this 
instance  properly  adminLstered  the  law. 
If  It  has  not.  we  should  -^ee  that  it 
does  M)  The  court,s  nften  make  final 
deteiraiimtion  on  matters  like  this. 
When  the  Executive  received  the  opinion 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  he  verv* 
properly  inquired  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  to  his  opinion  In  this  case,  the 
Attorney  General  said  succinctly.  "I 
disagree  with  the  Comptroller  General." 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  of  course  is 
for  the  Congresfi  either  to  decide  between 
the  two,  in  a  proper  form,  a  proper  bill. 
or  to  let  a  court  decide  the  matter.  But 
at  any  stage  of  tiie  whole  discussion 
tlie  Congre.ss  can  take  over  and  say. 
look,  do  not  put  words  in  my  mouth. 
Mr  Comptroller  General— do  not  put 
■vords  in  my  mouth.  Mr,  Court — here  is 
what  I  meant  when  I  passed  that  law." 
This  is  a  thing  that  this  Congress  should 
do.  and  has  done  But  we  cannot  and 
should  not  delegate  this  authority. 

This  IS  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  This  is  no  vehicle  upon  which  we 
should  determine  the  legislative  intent 
of  the  Congress  which  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Yet  this  is  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  do — to  state  whether 
or  not  when  we  passed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  we  had  in  mind  an  arrange- 
ment such  as  the  Philadelphia  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  let  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  from  which  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  came,  take  this  up 
under  the  function  of  legislative  over- 
sight and  if  necessary  submit  legislation 
to  the  House  and  clarify  what  our  intent 
was  at  that  time  I  submit,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  time  and  this  is  not  the 
hour  to  take  an  action  which  is  as  far 


reaching  as  this  one  would  be  because 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  House  and 
Mr  Speaker,  twlieve  me  you  are  settinpr 
up  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  as  an  arbiter,  with  power 
which  is  almost  beyond  precedent.  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  time  or  this  is  tlie 
hour  to  do  that  particular  job. 

So  I  ask  you,  when  the  vote  comes 
that  you  vote  "no"  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  :i 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
1  Mr  Dennis  >  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
dealing  here  today  with  an  important 
and  fundamental  question,  which  is, 
really,  the  question  of  the  opportunity 
and  the  right  of  a  man  to  learn  a  trade 
and  make  a  living:  and  when  the  propo- 
sition IS  put  to  me  in  those  basic  terms 
I  have  to  vote  for  that  right  and  for  that 
opportunity. 

Now.  we  have  heard  many  eloquent 
statements  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
about  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties,  and 
I  hope  that  some  of  these  eloquent  voices 
will  agree  with  me  here  today  because 
they  are  so  much  more  eloquent  than  I 
am  But  in  some  of  these  matters  there 
are  very-  grave  constitutional  questions 
and  social  questions  and  conflicts  of 
rights  that  are  involved.  Here  we  have  a 
question  which,  although  it  is  fundamen- 
tal, is  relatively  simple.  There  is  no  great 
constitutional  question  here  of  the  struc- 
ture of  our  Federal  Government  or  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  the  several  States.  There  is  just  a 
question  of  the  right  of  a  man  to  go  out 
and  learn  a  trade  and  get  a  Job.  Stated 
simply  the  real  i.ssue  is.  should  a  man's 
race  or  color  affect  adversely  his  right 
and  opportunity  to  do  that?  And  I  say 
that  if  the  promise  of  this  country  means 
anything  the  answer  to  that  question  has 
to  be  "No";  and  if  our  citizens  and  all  of 
them  are  ever  going  to  reach  the  plane  of 
equality  which  I  think  they  must  reach 
if  we  are  going  to  have  peace  and  happi- 
ness in  this  country  the  answer  to  that 
question  has  to  be  "No." 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  said 
here  a  while  ago  that  he  wanted  to  see 
a  colorless  society  insofar  as  employ- 
ment and  the  right  to  employment  is 
concerned — and  I  do  too — in  theory  you 
.should  not  have  to  legislate  anything 
along  these  lines.  In  respect  to  employ- 
ment It  should  not  make  any  difference 
whether  a  man  is  black,  brown,  white,  or 
checkered.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we 
all  know,  it  does. 

So  really  the  only  question  here  today 
Is  whether  it  is  proper  for  the  Federal 
Government,  the  situation  being  as  it  is, 
to  give  a  small  amoimt  of  encouragement 
in  its  own  contracts  to  its  own  citizens, 
in  respect  to  their  right  to  make  a  Uvimj. 

I  say  our  Government  ought  to  be  en- 
titled to  do  that.  Whatever  the  powers 
of  the  Comptroller  General  may  be,  they 
were  never  such  as  to  create  a  dictator- 
ship entitling  him  to  tell  the  Federal 
Government  that  it  cannot  do  a  funda- 
mental thing  of  that  kind;  and  If  any 
money  is  actually  spent  contrary  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  or  any  other  act.  the 
courts  will  determine  that.  So  when  you 
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get  right  down  and  strip  the  verbiage 
away,  it  is  just  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Federal  Government,  in  its  own 
contracts,  can  do  a  little  something  to 
help  people  have  an  economic  opportu- 
nity and  economic  equality,  and  nothing 
else.  And  this  House  ought  to  be  for  that. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  FtTLTON). 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  question  of  where  two 
of  our  U.S.  progressive  policies  con- 
travene each  other.  One  is  civil  rights 
and  the  other  is  the  right  of  free  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  question  on  civil 
rights  does  not  go  to  the  basic  founda- 
tion of  civil  rights  legislation,  but  is  our 
method  of  proposed  enforcement  in  one 
field,  in  one  area  of  Government  con- 
tracts. 

I  am  glad  to  advise  the  House  and  the 
Congress  that  I  have  voted  for  every 
civil  rights  bill  that  has  passed  the  Con- 
gress during  my  service  in  Congress.  In 
the  80th  Congress,  Senator  Ives  of  New 
York  and  I  cosponsored  the  Republican 
civil  rights  bill,  commonly  designated  the 
Ives-Fulton  civil  rights  bill.  I  am  for 
civil  rights,  but  will  not  break  the  basic 
principle  of  collective  bargaining,  on  a 
ix)int  of  limited  enforcement.  Already 
there  is  an  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  force  on  this  very  subject.  This 
IS  an  added  method  of  enforcement  that 
is  being  considered. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  not  set 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  contracts 
that  should  be  arrived  at  by  collective 
bargaining.  Congress  must  protect  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining  for  volim- 
tary  contracts  mutually  agreed,  and 
voluntarily  complied  with  by  the  parties. 

I  have  stood  here  almost  alone  when 
the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration 
for  railroad  workers  arose  and  I  have 
said,  "No,  the  parties  must  bargain  col- 
lectively, and  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  move  in  and  impose  contract 
provisions  on  the  parties  by  law."  When 
the  Government  takes  collective  bargain. 
ing  away  from  any  section  of  industry, 
you  take  it  away  from  everyone,  and 
gradually  Government  spoils  collective 
bargaining  procedures. 

In  my  estimation,  I  believe  the  APL- 
CIO  and  local  unions  should  bargain.  I 
do  not  want  quota  systems  or  any  proce- 
dure that  will  assign  in  various  sections 
of  the  coimtry  a  purely  white  labor  force 
and  in  some  sections  a  mixed  force,  and 
in  other  sections  a  completely  colored 
labor  force.  Quotas  are  not  the  solution. 

We  in  Pittsburgh  have  had  a  con- 
frontation on  this  question  and  we  have 
learned  not  to  settle  our  collective  bar- 
'^'aining  procedures  by  Government  or 
t;roups  force.  Our  people,  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  building  trades,  are  voluntarily 
working  out  this  problem.  We  ask 
you  in  Congress  to  give  our  good  labor 
unions  the  time  to  work  this  out  by 
consent  and  not  to  force  us  by  law,  shut- 
ting off  good  collective  bargaining 
procedures. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hawkins)  . 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  oppos- 
ing today  this  rider  to  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  which  will  kill  the 
so-called  Philadelphia  plan,  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  believe  the  issue  of  equal 
emplojrment  opportunities  is  being  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  administration  in  the 
constructive  and  forthright  manner  such 
a  concept  deserves.  I  am  willing  to  en- 
courage, however,  what  may  be  its  first 
sign  of  repentance. 

The  alleged  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion's Philadelphia  plan  is  to  place  more 
Negroes  in  skilled  construction  work.  It 
is  proposed  that  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  be  hired  in  the 
next  4  years.  This  is  stated  as  a  goal 
rather  than  a  quota,  thereby  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  administration  it  is  not  a 
violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  which 
forbids  hiring  on  a  racial  quota  basis. 

The  provision  inserted  by  the  Senate 
wotild  forbid  Government  spending  on 
"any  contract  which  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  holds  to  be 
in  contravention  of  any  Federal  statute." 
Since  such  a  ruling  has  already  been 
made  on  the  Philadelphia  plan,  this  plan 
is  naturaUy  the  focus  of  controversy. 

Basically  the  administration  has  made 
the  Philadelphia  plan  its  program  of  pro- 
viding more  jobs  for  Negroes.  Serious 
questions  may  be  raised  as  to  its  reeison. 
Why  should  minority  employment  be 
limited  in  effect  to  a  single  industry? 
And,  why  only  to  certain  cities  in  the 
first  instance?  If  it  is  in  futherance  of 
Executive  order,  why  has  the  order  not 
been  invoked  before? 

If  in  fact  the  administration  supports 
the  concept  of  affirmative  action  in  end- 
ing racial  discrimination  in  employment, 
why  has  it  failed  to  use  the  tools  clearly 
available  imder  law? 

The  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  charged  with 
policing  nondiscrimination  in  Govern- 
ment contracts.  Yet  earlier  this  year  the 
Department  of  Defense  chose  to  ignore 
this  office  by  awarding  over  $9  million  of 
contracts  in  the  textile  Industry  to  com- 
psmles  that  had  a  history  of  dlscrlmina- 
toi-y  hiring  practices. 

The  Federal  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  also  has  some  powers 
in  "affirmative  action"  employment 
which  have  not  been  utilized  even  to 
the  limited  extent  available.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  support  from  the  Commission  is 
even  now  in  a  position  to  move  in  ending 
discrimination  In  three  major  Indus- 
tries— motion  pictures,  communications, 
and  aerospace — involving  Federal  con- 
tracts but  apparently  seems  more  inter- 
ested In  confining  its  civil  rights 
attention  to  a  single  Industry  under  the 
Philadelphia  plan. 

The  administration  has  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  obtain  strong  powers,  in- 
cluding affirmative  action,  under  the 
EEOC  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  title 
vn,  by  supporting  a  bill  which  Mr. 
OCDEN  Reid  of  New  York,  and  I  have  in- 
troduced to  give  cease  and  desist  power 
to  this  Federal  Commission.  Incidentally, 
a  similar  bill  is  pending  in  the  Senate 
backed  by  35  sponsors.  The  administra- 


tion, however,  prefers  to  confuse  the  Is- 
sue with  a  new  and  different  approach 
unsupported  by  a  single  civil  rights  au- 
thority or  organization. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  administration 
sought  to  dilute  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
on  the  basis  of  extending  its  coverage  na- 
tionally, although  the  problem  was  clear- 
ly limited  to  certain  States.  Now  the  same 
administration  seeks  to  narrowly  confine 
Its  civil  rights  posture  in  a  limited  area 
although  the  problem  is  clearly  national. 

The  Philadelphia  plan  is  designed  to 
implement  Executive  Order  11246.  1965, 
issued  by  President  Johnson  and  forbid- 
ding discrimination  In  employment  by 
Federal  contractors.  But  prohibition  of 
discrimination  is  not  enough.  Positive 
action  Is  now  necessarj*. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  plan,  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  opening  jobs  for  competitive 
bidding,  will  require  bidders  to  state  their 
plans  for  meeting  certain  goals  based 
primarily  on  new  job  openings  and  to 
show  good  faith  In  reaching  the  goals. 

Such  a  plan  certainly  is  one  of  the 
many  tools  suited  for  opening  up  new 
and  better  jobs  in  industry.  Its  applica- 
tion, however,  should  be  national  in 
scope  and  extended  to  all  industries  as  a 
showing  of  good  faith  and  expression  of 
fairness.  And  It  must  be  understood  that 
this  plan  is  only  one,  and  not  necessarily 
the  best  of  the  tools  for  op>ening  oppor- 
tunities. 

It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  understand 
the  inconsistency  of  this  administration 
in  the  civil  rights  field  and  its  ejection  of 
political  favoritism. 

If.  however,  the  administration  is  will- 
ing to  assume  the  national  leadership  for 
correction  of  one  of  our  major  urban  ills, 
racial  discrimination,  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port it  as  long  as  it  moves  ahead  con- 
sistently and  uncompromisingly. 

Let  it  then,  push  on  to  removing  dis- 
crimination against  three  out  of  every 
four  black  children  who  attend  segre- 
gated schools  instead  of  supporting  a 
slowdown  in  school  desegregation. 

Let  It  reverse  Itself  and  now  support 
us  on  a  strong  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Let  It  move  in  to  support  of  a  strong 
Equal  Employment  Act,  and  to  ending 
discrimination  In  employment  In  its  own 
executive  departments. 

Then,  we  can  truly  make  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  an  American  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  letter  on  this 
subject: 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  22. 1969. 
Hon.  John  McCormack, 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  clear  I 
am  sending  this  wire  to  confirm  the  fact  that 
we  had  a  conversation  In  your  office  with  Mr. 
Carl  Albert  and  Mr.  O'Hara  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 19.  concerning  the  so-called  Philadelphia 
Plan  rider  that  was  attached  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  In  the  Senate.  The 
NAACP  Is  opposed  to  this  rider  as  we  have 
opposed  similar  riders  to  the  approprlatlona 
bill  In  other  fields.  I  am  deeply  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  seek- 
ing to  convey  the  Impression  that  civil  rights 
groups  are  not  opposed  to  this  amendment. 

It  Is  amazing  that  the  same  administra- 
tion which  has  sought  to  destroy  the  voting 
rights  bill,  which  Is  against  strengthening 
existing  equal  employment  opportunity  leg- 
islation, which  has  been  guilty  of  outrageous 
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footdragging  In  school  dfs^regatlon.  now 
suddenly  Is  on  a  ^eat  crusade  to  save  the 
Philadelphia  Plan.  It  18  very  odd  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  administration 
wa.-i  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  textile  In- 
dustry continue  employment  discrimination 
by  reaching  a  dubious  unwritten  agreement 
with  the  big  employers  of  that  highly  dis- 
criminating industry,  but  now  is  enthusias- 
tically cracking  down  on  discrimination  that 
Involves  labor  unions  The  NAACP  opposes  all 
kinds  of  racial  discrimination  whether  by 
employers  or  labor  unions  Now  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  giving  such  vigorous 
defense  to  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  we  hope 
1-  will  show  equal  zeal  In  supporting  the 
Ha*lcins-Reld  bill  on  strengthening  EEOC 
We  urge  the  defeat  of  the  rider  attached  to 
the  Senate  bill,  but  I  personally  would  like 
to  have  this  telegram  serve  as  a  record  of 
the  f%i-:  that  the  Administration  spokesmen 
who  said  we  have  not  acted  against  it  simply 
are    not   telling   the    truth 

CHRrNCE  MtTCHClI, 

Director   Waahxng'.on  Bwra'i   SAACP 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr  HAWKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.    Mr    Reidi 

Mr  ^EID  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  commerd  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia '  Mr  HAWKINS  >  for  his  statement, 
and  I  urge  support  for  the  Philadelphia 
plcui.  the  position  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  taken,  and  a  '  no"  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

This  is  a  key  vote  for  an  effective  road 
to  racial  justice  and  in  support  of  equal 
employment  opportunity 

Further  as  a  cosponsor  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr  Hawkins' 
of  legislation  to  give  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  cease- 
and-desist  powers.  I  would  strongly  hope 
that  Mem.bers  will  support  that  legisla- 
tion at  an  appropriate  time  as  well. 

OrVERAL    LEAVE 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas'" 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
nunute  to   the  gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr     PEPPER' 

Mr  PEPPEJR  Mr  Speaker.  I  merely 
want  to  say  we  lawyers  know  there  Is  an 
old  saying  in  the  law  that  hard  cases 
make  bad  law.  Assuming  there  is  no 
political  motivation  behind  'he  action  of 
the  administration,  it  would  then  be  a 
case  whether  or  not  the  law  that  gave  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  since  his  incep- 
tion m  1921  his  authority  to  determine 
the  propriety  of  governmental  payments 
IS  to  be  set  aside  by  the  opinion  of  an 
Attorney  General  appointed  by  the 
President  under  the  authority  of  an 
Executive  order  even  to  achieve  a  desir- 
able re&ult 

What  is  the  source  of  the  autiiority  of 
the  Executive  order'' 

This  conflict  was  not  initiated  by  this 
House  or  by  the  other  body  What  hap- 
pened wa.s,  if  Members  recall,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  put  into  effect  in 
Philadelphia  in  Government  contracts 
the  Philadelphia  plan.  The  Comptroller 


General  held  that  plan  was  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

Did  the  administration  come  to  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  an  amendment  of  the 
authority  of  the  Comptroller  General  or 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964? 

On  the  contrary,  the  Attorney  General 
held  under  the  Executive  order  of  the 
President  the  Department  of  Labor  act 
contrary  to  the  Civil  Rights  Statute  of 
1964.  By  this  provision  we  are  simply  pro- 
tecting the  authority  of  the  Comptroller 
General  under  the  statute  we  enacted  m 
1921  except  as  the  courts  may  hold  to  the 
contrary 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr  CoRM.ANi  for  debate  only. 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  funda- 
mental i.s.sues  are  the  same,  it  seems  to 
me.  and  the  words  are  almost  the  same 
on  this  as  on  every  other  civil  rights 
matter  Last  week  we  took  up  on  the 
floor  of  tins  House  the  fundamental  right 
of  Americans  to  participate  in  govern- 
ment Now  we  are  talking  about  their 
right  to  participate  in  the  economy  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  very  much  hope  we  de- 
feat the  motion  and  speak  out  loudly 
and  clearly  in  support  of  racial  justice. 
As  the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Hawkins  '  pointed  out.  I.  too.  was  pleased 
to  .see  we  had  support  this  week  we  did 
not  have  last  week  When  I  listened  to 
the  dLstinguished  minority  leader  I  felt 
very  much  like  a  father  who  welcomes 
home  his  prodigal  son  as  told  in  the 
biblical   parable; 

When  the  prodigal  son  returned  his  father 
said  "Bring  quickly  the  best  rob«  and  put 
It  on  him:  ,ind  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and 
shoes  on  his  feet,  and  bring  the  fattest  calf 
and  kill  it.  iuid  let  us  eat  and  make  merry; 
for  this  my  s^m  wiis  dead,  and  is  alive  again; 
he  wa.s  lost,  md  Is  found  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Imve  not  checked  yet  to 
see  how  long  the  prodigal  .son  stayed 
home  I  hope  tills  one  stays  home  for  the 
rest  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  hope  the  'gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr  CoRM.\N '  would  «ive  me  the  .same 
consideration  and  I  hope  he  treats  me 
with  the  same  consideration  as  he  gave 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr 
OHara'  when  that  tientleman  quoted 
Father  Hesburuh  last  w(>ek.  but  tins  week 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr 
O'Hara  I  IS  uoing  contrary  to  the  Kood 
fatliers  recommendation. 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart, 
which  was  healed  in  one  respect  was 
brokf-n  in  another  when  I  heard  the  other 
^■entleman  from  Michigan  make  the 
statement  he  did.  However,  I  have  no  fear 
that  the  t;fntlcman  from  Michigan  '  Mr. 
O'Hara  ■.  who  has  been  a  consistent  and 
effective  champion  of  civil  rights  during 
all  the  9  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  him.  will  continue  those 
efforts 

Mr    MAHON.   Mr    Sf)eaker.  I  yield  2 
rninuU's  to  the  t,'entleman  from  Michigan 
Mr  Gerald  R   Foro'  for  debate  only. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  only  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  to  clanfy  the  vote  on  the  motion 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to 
divide  the  motion. 


A  "no"  vote  on  the  motion  to  recede 
is  a  vote  for  the  Philadelphia  plan,  and 
for  equal  job  opportunity.  If  that  motion 
does  not  prevail,  then  a  motion  will  be 
made  to  insist  on  the  House  disagreement 
with  the  Senate.  That  motion,  if  it  pre- 
vails, will  mean  that  the  House  will  have 
sought  to  strip  from  the  conference  re- 
port the  Senate  rider. 

If  the  motion  to  recede  prevails  with 
an  "aye"  vote — to  which  I  am  opposed— 
then  a  motion  to  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order.  I  believe  it  is  far 
better  to  have  the  issue  straight  up  or 
down,  rather  than  the  alternative.  There- 
fore. I  hope  and  trust  those  who  believo 
in  equal  job  opportunity  will  vote  "no" 
on  the  motion  to  recede. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield,  for 
debate  only,  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Thompson*  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  earlier,  when  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  moved  to  re- 
cede and  concur.  I  asked  that  the  ques- 
tion be  divided.  Therefore,  there  will  be. 
as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr 
Gerald  R.  Ford  >  described  it,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  or  against  receding. 

Before  concurring,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  ought  to  be  extremely  at- 
tractive to  the  champions  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportimitles. 

The  Issue  before  us  is  confined  for  the 
moment  to  Philadelphia.  My  amendment 
says : 

■Prortdcd,  Tiiat  no  holding  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  that  a  contract  or  agreement 
Is  In  contravention  of  title  VII  of  tlie  Civil 
RlghU  Act  of  1964  .shall  have  any  effect  until 
he  shall  have  examined  and  reported  upon 
the  employment  practices  of  the  J  P  Stevens 
Company.  Burlington  Mills  and  Dan  River 
Mills  for  compliance  with  said  title  VIT." 

This  is  simple.  I  want  to  extend  this 
equal  opportunity  to  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  textile  workers  who.  by  the 
admission  of  those  three  major  em- 
ployers, are  being  discriminated  against. 
I  want  the  great  friends  of  civil  rights  to 
be  consistent,  to  broaden  this  to  include 
another  great  industrj'  or  indeed  all  in- 
dustries. That  simply  is  what  I  hope  to 
do  when  the  time  comes  to  concur. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  somewhat 
anticipated  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  might  offer  such  an  amendment 
or  raise  the  issue,  and  I  have  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
the  executive  branch  has  written  agree- 
ments from  the  textile  plants  involved 
and  IS  getting  full  compliance  and  regu- 
lar reports.  I  believe,  therefore,  there 
Is  no  necessity  for  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Would 
the  gentleman  tell  me  the  date  of  that 
letter'' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  received  this 
commimication  .some  time  this  after- 
noon. I  assume  that  it  is  up  to  date  as  of 
today. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  Secretary- 
tells  me  it  IS  accurate,  and  I  happen  to 
believe  he  has  done  his  job. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
certain  he  does  his  job.  The  Comptroller 
General  does  his  job.  The  Attorney 
General  does  his.  Yet  they  are  at 
loggerheads. 

I  have  evidence  here  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  there  is  no  compli- 
ance, and  yet  the  Secretary  of  Labor  says 
there  is.  I  have  a  file  here  an  inch  thick 
showing  noncompliance. 

The  gentleman  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  my  amendment  if  they  are  com- 
l)Iying.  I  wish  he  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield,  for 
debate  only.  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
liom  New  York  <Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  motion  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
recede  and  concur  in  section  1004,  Senate 
amendment  numbered  33. 

The  distinguished  chairman  earlier 
this  afternoon  said  that  this  was  not  a 
(ivil  rights  issue.  I  do  not  know  what 
else  it  is  but  a  civil  rights  issue.  This 
question  goes  to  the  very  fundamental 
tiuestlon  of  the  right  of  an  individual  to 
a  job.  to  gainful  employment,  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

It  also  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Order  11246  which  pro- 
hibits discrimination  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

That  Executive  order  has  not  been 
(ffectively  implemented.  The  Phlladel- 
p!iia  plan  is  a  small  step,  but  an  impor- 
tant step,  toward  the  implementation 
of  that  Executive  order. 

The  conference  report  on  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  HR.  15209, 
has  been  amended  by  the  Senate  to 
include  Senate  amendment  No.  33 — 
^ection  1004.  The  amendment  is  in 
disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  33  would  deny  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  "to  finance,  either 
(iirectly  or  through  any  Federal  aid  or 
Krant.  any  contract  or  agreement  which 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  holds  to  be  in  contravention  of 
any  Federal  statute."  Despite  its  broad 
language,  the  Senate  debate  shows  the 
intent  of  this  amendment — blocking  of 
the  so-called  Philadelphia  plan. 

The  revised  Philadelphia  plan  was 
issued  on  June  27  of  this  year.  Its  pur- 
ijose  is  to  implement  Executive  Order 
11246.  which  bans  discrimination  in 
Federal  employment  and  in  the  hiring 
practices  of  Federal  contractors,  and 
which  mandates  affirmative  action  to 
insure  nondiscriminatory  employment 
practices,  by  establishing  goals  for  con- 
tractors to  seek  to  reach  in  hiring 
minority  group  members. 

I  have  long  been  critical  of  the  failure 
of  the  Government  to  fully  implement 
Executive  Order  11246.  The  ad  hoc 
hearings  which  I  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues held  last  year  on  discrimina- 
tion in  Federal  employment  and  on  the 
failure  to  enforce  contract  compliance 
ixjinted  out  to  me  the  long  way  we  must 
yet  travel,  and  the  strong  affirmative 
actions  that  must  yet  be  taken  before 
discrimination  in  hiring  and  promotion 
is  overcome. 


The  Philadelphia  plan  is  one  small 
step  in  this  direction.  In  brief,  the  plan 
establishes  employment  goals  for  con- 
contractors  on  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  construction  projects  in  Phil- 
adelphia. As  issued  by  Arthur  A. 
Fletcher,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Wage 
and  Labor  Standards,  Department  of 
Labor: 

In  order  to  promote  the  full  realization 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  on  Fed- 
erally-assisted projects,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contracts  Compliance 
that  no  contracts  or  subcontracts  shall  be 
awarded  for  General  and  Federally-assisted 
construction  In  the  Philadelphia  area  on 
projects  whose  cost  exceeds  $500,000  unless 
the  bidder  submits  an  acceptable  affirma- 
tive action  program  which  shall  include 
specific  goals  of  minority  manpower  utiliza- 
tion, meeting  the  standards  Included  in  the 
Invitation  or  other  solicitation  for  bids,  in 
trades  utilizing  the  following  classifications 
of  employees:  Iron  workers,  plumbers,  pipe- 
fitters, steamfitters.  sheetmetal  workers. 
electrical  workers,  roofers  and  water  proof- 
ers,   and   elevator   construction   workers. 

The  premise  behind  this  policy  is  that 
the  construction  trade  relies  on  the  con- 
struction craft  imions  as  its  prime  or 
sole  source  of  labor,  and  that,  because 
of  the  exclusionary  policies  of  these 
unions,  minority  member  employees  are 
excluded  from  working  on  construction 
projects. 

Although  several  HEW  contracts 
have  successfully  been  negotiated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Philadelphia  plan's 
prescriptions,  full  implementation  has 
largely  been  stymied  by  an  adverse 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General.  He 
has  held  that  funds  expended  for  con- 
tracts entered  into  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  would  be  expended  illegally. 

Tliis  conclusion  is  based  on  his  read- 
ing of  the  plan  as  setting  quotas  for 
minority  group  members'  employment  in 
controvention  of  title  Vn  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  propose  to  engage 
in  legal  debate  over  the  merits  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  conclusion.  The 
Attorney  General  has  already  done  that; 
it  is  his  position  that  the  Philadelphia 
plan  is  legal.  He  does  not  read  "goals," 
which  the  plan  is  directed  at,  as 
"quotas."  Nor  does  he  read  good  faith 
efforts  to  take  affirmative  action  as 
meaning  exclusion  of  qualified  white 
workers. 

The  distinction  is  drawn  by  the  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  December  22,  1969: 

A  quota  Is  a  specific,  fixed  figure  nonal- 
nated  In  a  contract  and  binding  upon  Its 
parties;  the  goals  contemplated  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  are  elastic  alms  agreed  upon 
as  feasible  and  desirable  In  individual  situa- 
tions, toward  the  attainment  of  which  con- 
tractors pledge  themselves  to  make  a  "good 
faith"  effort.  They  constitute  simply  a  reach- 
ing toward  decency  and  fairness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far,  the  administra- 
tion, both  by  action  and  by  inaction,  has 
shovm  a  distressing  disregard  for  the 
poor  and  for  the  black  people  of 
America.  There  can  be  no  clearer  testi- 
mony to  this  than  its  substitute  for  an 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
which  the  House  passed,  over  my  opposi- 


tion, less  than  2  weeks  ago.  However, 
where  there  is  merit,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized, and  the  Philadelphia  plan  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  should  not 
be  destroyed.  For  too  long  we  have  been 
content  to  pass  legislation  which  pur- 
ports to  extend  opportunity  to  all.  And 
for  too  long  we  have  stood  by  as  that 
purported  opportunity  proves  to  be  a 
chimera — attractive  in  conception,  de- 
fective in  implementation.  Discrimina- 
tion in  hiring  and  promotion  still  exists; 
access  to  well-paying,  skilled  jobs  is  still 
very  limited  when  it  is  the  black  man  or 
the  Spanish-speaking  citizen  who  seeks 
them. 

The  report  published  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  April  1969,  and 
entitled  "Jobs  and  Civil  Rights"  makes 
this  clear: 

Every  year,  for  the  past  thirteen  years, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhltes  has 
been  twice  that  for  whites.  Even  with 
optimistic  expectations  for  the  future  of  the 
economy,  government  statisticians  currently 
project  that  "the  1975  unemployment  rate 
for  nonwhltes  would  still  be  twice  that  for 
the  labor  force  as  a  whole."  Moreover,  when 
an  adjustment  Is  made  for  the  undercount 
by  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  nonwhlte 
population  of  working  age.  the  spread  be- 
tween unemployment  rat«s  for  nonwhltes 
and  whites  widens. 

Besides  entry  level  discrimination,  there 
is  also  a  vertical  or  skill-level  aspect  of  Job 
Inequality  for  nonwhltes.  In  many  Indus- 
tries, the  Jobs  held  by  nonwhltes  are  less 
desirable,  requiring  less  skill  and  paying 
lower  wages,  than  the  Jobs  held  by  whites. 
1966.  According  to  Arthur  M.  Ross,  former 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  they  are 
under-represented  in  the  occupations  with 
smaller  percentages  (all  the  white  collar  and 
bklUed-labor  categories)  and  over-repre- 
sented in  those  with  larger  percentages  i  all 
the  semi-skilled,  unskilled,  and  service  ac- 
tivities except  for  protective  service  workers. 
as  well  as  farm  laborers  i . 

Statistics  recently  revealed  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Com- 
mission further  underline  how  essential 
the  need  is  to  change  current  employ- 
ment patterns.  William  H.  Brown  m. 
Chairman  of  EEOC,  released  results  on 
September  28,  1969,  of  a  survey  made  of 
3,700  local  unions  throughout  the  coun- 
try, reflecting  their  membership  in  1967. 

These  figures  do  not  isolate  the  situa- 
tion in  Philadelphia  alone,  but  that  is 
not  the  real  issue  before  us.  The  Phila- 
delphia story  is  not  an  atypical  one.  And 
the  figures  from  across  the  coimtry  show 
how  devastating  the  story  is. 

Chairman  Brown  discussed  minority 
membership  in  referral  unions,  which  he 
defined  as  unions  with  hiring  halls, 
unions  which  have  agreements  with  em- 
ployers requiring  the  employers  to  con- 
sider or  hire  persons  referred  by  the 
union  or  any  agent  of  the  union;  and 
imions  which  have  10  percent  or  more 
of  their  members  employed  by  employ- 
ers who  customarily  and  regularly  look 
to  the  union  for  the  employees  to  be 
hired  on  a  casual  or  temporary  basis, 
for  a  specified  period  of  time  or  for  the 
duration  of  a  specific  job. 

Of  the  2  million  members  of  these 
3,700  local  unions  having  referral  bar- 
gaining imits,  10  percent  were  black,  6 
percent  had  Spanish  surnames,  1  per- 
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cent  were  ortentaLs.  and  0  5  p«rcent  were 
American  Indians 

These  figures  are  certainly  dishearten- 
ing Even  though  the  10  percent  figure 
for  blacks  Is  In  line  with  the  national 
population  proportions,  the  disparity  be- 
comes apparent  when  one  considers  that 
most  black  workers  are,  in  practice, 
largely  excluded  from  white  collar  Jobs, 
and  thus  must  look  to  blue-collar  jobs 
for  their  employment 

Even  more  discouraging  are  these 
figures,  when  they  are  broken  down  to 
consider  only  the  construction  Industry 
unions  These  unions  account  for  five- 
eighths,  or  1  3  million,  of  the  2  million 
union  members  In  referral  Iwirgaming 
units.  Of  these  13  million,  only  106.000 — 
8  4  percent — are  blacks  and  only  56.000 — 
4  5  percent — are  Spanish  .sumamed 
Thus,  these  percentages  are  even  lower 
than  the  aggregate  figures  I  have  previ- 
ously noted 

And  of  these  106  000  blacks.  81,000.  or 
about  75  percent,  are  laborers  In  the 
skilled  occupations,  the  percentages  are 
bleak: 

...  i  In  percentages; 

.-.  SpanUh. 

Blacks   rumamed 

Electrical  W'lrkers 0  8  18 

Elevator  con^tructora 0.4  13 

AatieatoB    worliera 0.9  13 

Plumbera     0.2  14 

SheetmeUl  workers 0-3  (M 

'  Not  available 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  .statistics  are  2  years 
old.  but  as  Chairman  Brown  noted 

lit)  la  moat  likely  that  these  minority 
membership  figures  of  two  years  ago  are  gen- 
erally representative  of  the  situation  exist- 
ing today  Bven  the  moat  opumlstlc  expecta- 
tions for  the  .Apprenticeship  Outreach  pro- 
grams and  other  attempts  to  enroll  minorities 
in  aiprentlceahlp  programs  only  affect  a 
small  proportion  of  referral  union  member- 
ship 

Clearly  the  need  is  great.  Clearly,  the 
tune  IS  late  I  have  spoken  of  the  merits 
of  the  Philadelphia  plan,  and  of  the  sta- 
tistics— statistics  which  represent  blacks 
and  Indians  and  Puerto  Ricans  who  are 
being  foreclosed  from  hope  and  from 
opportunity — which  make  this,  and  many 
other  firmer  steps  essential  now 

But  even  if  the  issue  is  to  be  framed 
in  terms  of  the  language  of  Senate 
amendment  No.  33,  how  can  we  let  such 
an  amendment  pas*'  To  me.  it  ls  most 
disturbing  for  the  Comptroller  General 
to  become  the  Judicial  body  determina- 
tive of  a  matter  of  such  great  national 
significance  Surely,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  is  not  to  be  the  Judicial  preserve 
of  this  nonjudicial  office. 

If  the  Comptroller  General,  as  the 
Senate  amendment  would  permit  him  to 
do  It,  is  given  the  authority  to  nullify 
the  Philadelphia  plan,  then  he  would 
have  the  authority,  it  must  follow,  to  nul- 
lify any  other  affirmative  action  plan 
which  LS  initiated  by  the  Federal  Office  of 
Contract  Compliance  In  other  words,  the 
Comptroller  General  would  have  a  com- 
plete veto  power  over  the  action  ot  any 
department  or  agency  head  who  acts 
under  authority  of  the  President  -f  tne 
United  States  to  implement  Elxecutive 
Order  11246. 

If  there  is  a  constitutional  question  as 


to  whether  or  not  the  Philadelphia  plan 
contravenes  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  then  that  issue  should  be 
determined  by  the  Judiciary.  That  is  the 
proper  place  for  that  question  to  be 
decided 

Adoption  of  the  Senate  amendment 
would  be  tantamount  to  turning  over  the 
equal  employment  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Comptroller 
General 

In  matters  of  technical  contract  mat- 
ters, the  Comptroller  General  serves  well 
as  the  Congress'  watchdog  over  the  funds 
which  we  have  appropriated  But  there 
his  sphere  must  stop 

What  Ls  left  for  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  to  do.  for  compli- 
ance officers  to  do.  if  the  Comptroller 
General  is  to  asse.ss  each  contract  to  de- 
termine whether  the  affirmative  action 
;)Ian  of  the  contracting  agency,  which 
the  Executive  order  compels,  is.  In  his 
view,  m  contravention  of  any  Federal 
statute 

If  the  Comptroller  General  can  block 
the  Philadelplila  plan  by  ruling  that 
funds  expended  fi>r  contracts  In  pursu- 
ance of  It  would  be  expended  illegally, 
so  can  he  block  all  efforts  to  rectify  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  This  must 
not  be  permitted 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr    MAHON    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield   1 
mmute   to   the   gentleman   from   Texas 
Mr  EiKHARnT' 

Mr  ECKHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  favor 
permitting  the  use  of  the  Philadelphia 
plan. 

I  grasp  this  .small  forceps  even  though 
it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
party  and  there  are  many  larger  tools 
and  more  effective  ones  that  they  have 
eschewed. 

I  agree  with  the  able  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  this  Is  not  altogether  just 
a  civil  rights  matter,  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  under  the  proposed  agreement  with 
the  Senate  the  Comptroller  General  be- 
comes a  master  of  the  House  and  not  Its 
servant. 

Under  the  original  act.  the  1921  act. 
the  Comptroller  General  can  determine 
as  a  matter  of  auditing  for  the  House 
the  extent  to  which  transactions  have 
tjeen  consummated  In  accordance  with 
the  laws,  but  under  the  bill  that  Is  before 
us.  if  we  accept  the  Senate  viewpoint, 
then  the  Comptroller  General  turns  the 
faucet  through  which  funds  flow. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia Mr  HoLiriELni  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only 

Mr  HOLIFIEIX)  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
did  »his  question  an.s«'?  The  question 
ari3se  because  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Comptroller  General  are  in  conflict 
over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Comptroller 
General    That    is   why   it   arose. 

The  Comptroller  General  for  50  years, 
under  the  Budgeting  and  Accounting 
.^ct,  has  been  given  the  following  author- 
ity, and  I  read; 

Balances  cerUrted  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  upon  'he  settlement  of  public  ac- 
counts shall  be  tlnaj  and  conclusive  upon 
the   Executive   Branch  of  the  Government — 


Not  on  the  contractor,  Mr.  Speakfi, 
but  upon  the  executive  branch  of  t!i.^ 
Government.  In  other  words,  you  p;iv 
the  bill  if  the  Comptroller  General  .<;a\s 
you  pay  It  and  you  do  not  pay  it  if  lie 
says  you  do  not.  That  Is  as  far  as  the 
executive  branch  Is  concerned. 

Because  of  this  fight,  this  section  1004 
reads  as  follows: 

In  view  of  and  in  conflnnatlon  of  the 
authority  invested  in  the  Comptroller  Ge::- 
eral  of  the  United  States  by  the  Budget  a;  ! 
Accounting  Act  of  1931,  as  amended, 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwi  •> 
made  available  by  this  or  any  other  .■>.  t 
shall  be  available  to  finance,  either  direr:-, 
or  through  any  Federal  aid  or  grant,  m  v 
contract  or  agreement  which  the  Comptr'  .- 
:er  General  of  the  United  States  hold.s  i 
be  In  contravention  of  any  Federal  statu-.  : 

This  is  a  confirmation  of  the  riehv 
and  the  privileges  and  the  authornv 
which  the  Comptroller  General  has  bet  :i 
exercising  for  50  years.  Tlien  the  qu<  - 
tlon  arose  in  the  other  body  as  to  wheth- 
er this  language  went  too  far  and  tii.ii 
It  gave  the  Comptroller  General  addi- 
tional authority  far  beyond  what  he  w.-^ 
supposed  to  have  had  and  exerciser^ 
Then  the  gentleman  from  West  Virgliu.  . 
Senator  Byrd,  offered  this  amendmerr 

Proinded,  That  this  section  shall  not  :-■• 
construed  as  affecting  or  limiting  in  at.;.- 
way  the  Jurisdiction  or  the  scope  of  Judicl.il 
review  of  any  Federal  court  In  connect!  :i 
with  the  Budget  and  AccounUng  Act  f 
1931,  as  amended,  or  any  other  Federal  law. 

So.  this  does  not  affect  the  right  uf  i 
litigant  to  no  into  court  and  get  a  judg- 
ment set  aside  which  has  been  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  provided  tl.f" 
Comptroller  General  has  not  made  that 
decision  In  line  with  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  statute  which  the  Conure-s 
has  enacted. 

That  is  what  the  fight  is  about.  Tl,^ 
Labor  Department  represented  by  M:. 
Schultz  and  the  Attorney  General.  Mr. 
Mitchell  have  now  said  that  the  PhiL.- 
delphla  plan  is  the  only  way  they  can 
enforce  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  :  ; 
regard  to  job  opportunities.  And,  : 
course,  as  the  people  on  the  floor  wl.  • 
are  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Con.- 
mittee  know — and  I  sec  one  of  the 
gentlemen  standing — this  is  untrue. 

If  they  want  to  enforce  the  job  op- 
portunities provisions  against  discrimi- 
nation which  are  contained  in  the  Ci\il 
Rights  Act  they  can  use  that  .statute 
which  is  already  on  the  books.  I  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  :s 
telling  the  House  now  that  there  :s 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  precludes  any 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  from 
going  Into  court  and  testing  the  decision 
of  the  Comptroller  General'? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  i.> 
right  Insofar  as  litigants  are  concerned 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  Members 
support  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ar.d 
his  motion. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  permission 
will  be  sought  for  all  Members  to  extend 
their  remarks  m  connection  with  the 
pending  issue. 

Anyone  reading  this  Record  might 
think  that  we  have  been  debating  the 
question  of  whether  or  not   we  should 
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.idopt  the  Philadelphia  plan.  But  the 
.luestlon  before  us  is  not  the  Philadelphia 
iilan.  The  Philadelphia  plan  is  not  men- 
tioned. Is  not  singled  out  in  any  way  in 
;lie  wording  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  question  before  us  Is  the  supremacy 
of  the  Congress  over  the  executive 
branch  in  deciding  the  purposes  for 
which  appropriations  may  or  may  not  be 
used,  whether  expenditures  shall  be 
viihln  the  lav.-  or  outside  the  law. 
This  is  the  vital  question.  The  power  of 
:he  purse  is  the  one  certain  and  continu- 
ing power  by  which  the  Congress,  as  a 
M'presentatlve  of  the  people,  controls  the 
operations  of  Government. 

It  is  unthinkable  tnat  we  would  do 
anything  that  would  In  any  way  militate 
lizalnst  the  authority  which  the  Constl- 
lution  gives  us  to  control  appropriations, 
and  the  authority  which  for  almost  50 
•ears  we  have  given  to  our  agent,  the 
Comptroller  General,  to  decide  whether 
or  not  expenditures  by  the  executive 
branch  are  in  compliance  with  the  ap- 
pllable  laws.  All  the  amendment  does  Is 
to  reaffirm — in  view  of  the  dispute  which 
lias  arisen — the  authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  expenditures  of  the  Government 
are  within  the  laws  of  the  land.  That  is 
all  there  Is  to  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  wrong  to  throw 
a  red  herring  In  the  form  of  civil  rights 
into  the  discussion.  There  may  be  some 
practices  of  certain  of  the  labor  unions 
hat  are  not  good.  I  would  not  say  that 
there  has  not  been  some  discrimination 
in  the  labor  unions.  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  imdertake  to  legislate  in  this 
:ield  if  it  desires  to  do  so.  But  that  is 
not  the  issue  before  us  today.  The  simple 
(luestlon  Is,  shall  we  support  the  General 
.Accounting  Office  and  Its  chief  officer, 
;  he  Comptroller  General,  who  represents 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
iietermining  whether  or  not  the  money 
ve  appropriate  is  to  be  spent  in  accord 
with  the  applicable  laws.  The  executive 
branch  has  challenged  his  decision  on 
the  so-called  Philadelphia  plan,  and  has 
indicated  it  will  proceed  despite  the 
ruling  that  it  would  be  an  Illegal 
expenditure. 

So  I  would  hope  that,  regardless  of 
one's  views  on  the  Philadelphia  plan — 
and  If  the  Congress  wants  to  adopt  such 
legislation,  that  is  a  matter  for  Congress 
to  decide — but  regardless  of  one's  own 
opinion  on  that.  I  hope  that  we  will  take 
action  here  today  reasserting  congres- 
.slonal  control  of  the  Federal  purse. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  take  an  unequivocal  position  in 
favor  of  the  Philadelphia  plan.  In  a 
telegrcun  to  the  leadership  of  this  House, 
Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr.,  vice  chairman  of 
the  ADA  and  one  of  the  great  nsunes  in 
civil  rights  history,  made  clear  ADA'S 
position.  As  he  pointed  out,  this  is  no 
time  for  retreat  In  such  an  important 
area  of  the  civil  rights  front. 

The  text  of  the  telegram  to  Speaker 
John  W.  McCorbiack  and  Majority 
Leader  Carl  Albert  follows: 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  strongly 
urges  you  to  support  efforts  to  delete  from 


Supplem«ntal  Appropriation  bill  the  rider 
outlawing  Philadelphia  and  similar  affirma- 
tive action  plans.  Only  strong  governmental 
action  can  reverse  long  history  of  exclusion 
of  blacks  from  construction  industry.  Phila- 
delphia Plan  offers  greatest  hope  for  minority 
employment  In  skilled  construction  work. 
To  dash  that  hope  at  this  time  by  rider 
barring  this  Plan  would  be  to  heap  coals  on 
the  flres  of  racial  tension.  This  is  worst  pos- 
sible time  for  such  retreat  on  the  civil  rights 
front.  We  trust  you  will  lead  the  House  of 
Representatives  away  from  such  retreat. 
Joseph  L,  Rauh,  Jr., 

vice  chairman,  ADA. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  shall  vote  "no"  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  to 
recede  and  concur  in  Senate  amendment 
No.  904  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
imposing  a  death  sentence  on  the  so- 
called  Philadelphia  plan.   I  have  been 
shocked  and  surprised  at  some  erstwhile 
supporters    of    civil    rights    who    have 
sought  in  vain  to  explain  their  dislike  for 
a  plan  to  admit  blacks  to  the  building 
trades   unions   from   which   they   have 
heretofore  been  barred  because  of  crass 
discrimination.   I   received   Mr.   George 
Meany's  wire  in  which  he  professes  his 
attachment  to  equality  of  opportunity  In 
employment  and  yet  finds  the  rider  to 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  ac- 
ceptable because  "quota  systems  are  ille- 
gal, un-American,  and  in  and  of  them- 
selves discriminatory."  This,  of  course, 
begs  the  question.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor and  others  have  pointed  out  that 
imder  the  Philadelphia  plan  we  are  deal- 
ing with  goals,  not  arbitrary  fixed  quotas. 
In  the  current  issue  of  Harpers,  Bay- 
ard Rustin  has  written  an  article  enti- 
tled "Black  Separatism."  In  it  he  con- 
cludes that  the  future  economic  welfare 
of  the  black  man  dejjends  upon  a  perpet- 
uation of  the  ancient  coalition  between 
the  trade  unions  and   the  Democratic 
Party.  Mr.  Speaker  with  such  notable  ex- 
ceptions as  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Prazer),  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Corman),  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs),  and  a  few 
others,  that  coalition  has  not  served  the 
black  man  very  well  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  this  evening. 

Look  at  the  situation  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area.  Thirty  percent  of  all  those 
engaged  in  the  construction  industry  are 
members  of  a  minority  group,  but  only 
1.6  percent  are  privileged  to  be  members 
of  the  six  skilled  trades  such  as  plumb- 
ers, pipefitters,  electricians,  and  sheet 
metal  workers.  The  obvious  purpose  of 
these  selfish,  shortsighted  craft  unions 
has  been  to  constrict  the  labor  supply 
at  a  time  when  we  need  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  new  skilled  building  crafts- 
men to  meet  our  Nation's  housing  goals. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  demanded 
a  division  on  the  motion  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  that  the  House  recede  from  its 


disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  33. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Mahon)  there 
were  ayes  83,  noes  125. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas     156,    nays    208,    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  68,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  353] 
TEAS — 156 


Abemethy 

Puqua 

O'Konskl 

Addabbo 

Gallflanakls 

Olsen 

Alexander 

Oaydos 

Passman 

Anderson, 

Oettys 

Patman 

Tenn. 

Glalmo 

Pepper 

Ashbroolc 

Gray 

Perkins 

Baring 

Griffin 

Phllbln 

Bennett 

Gross 

Pickle 

Blaggl 

Grover 

Preyer,  N,C. 

Blacltburn 

Ha^n 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Bray 

Haley 

Puclnskl 

Brlnkley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Purcell 

Brooks 

Harsha 

Qulllen 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hays 

Randall 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Henderson 

Rarlck 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Hicks 

Rivera 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hoimeld 

Roberts 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hungate 

Roe 

Burllson,  Mo, 

Ichord 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Cabell 

Jarman 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Casey 

Johnson,  Calif 

RoudebiiRh 

Chappell 

Jonas 

Ruth 

Clancy 

Jones,  Ala. 

St  Germain 

aarlc 

Jones,  N.C. 

St,  Onge 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Satterfleld 

Collins 

Karth 

Soherle 

Corbett 

Kazen 

Scott 

Cramer 

Kee 

Shipley 

Crane 

King 

Slack 

Daniel.  Va. 

Kluczynskl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kyros 

Snvder 

Davis,  Oa 

Lennon 

Steed 

de  la  Garza 

Long,  La. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Denney 

Long,  Md. 

Stubblefield 

Derwlnskl 

McDonald, 

Stuckey 

Devlne 

Mich. 

Symington 

Dlngeli 

McFall 

Taylor 

Donohue 

McMillan 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Dorn 

Macdonald, 

Tleman 

Dowdy 

Mass. 

Ullman 

Downing 

Mahon 

Vlgorlto 

Duncan 

Mann 

Waggonner 

Edmondson 

Marsh 

Wampler 

Ellberg 

Melcher 

Watson 

Fisher 

Mlnshall 

Watts 

Flood 

Mlzell 

Whltehurst 

Flowers 

Mollohan 

Wbltten 

Flynt 

Monagan 

Wiggins 

Ford, 

Morgan 

Williams 

WUllam  D. 

Murphy,  111. 

Yatron 

Foreman 

Myers 

Young 

Fo\intaln 

Natcher 

Zablockl 

Prey 

Nedzl 

Pulton,  Pa. 

O'Hara 

NAYS— 208 

Adams 

Button 

Esch 

Albert 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Eshleman 

Anderson, 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Calif. 

Camp 

Felghan 

Anderson,  III, 

Carter 

Fish 

Annunzlo 

Cederberg 

Foley 

Arends 

Chamberlain 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ashley 

Chlsholm 

Praser 

Ayres 

Clausen. 

Frellnghuysen 

Barrett 

DonH. 

Friedel 

Beall.  Md, 

Clay 

Gallagher 

Belcher 

Cleveland 

Garmatz 

Bell.  Calif. 

Cohelan 

Gibbons 

Betts 

Conable 

Gilbert 

Blester 

Conte 

Gonzalez 

Bingham 

Corman 

Goodllng 

Blatnlk 

Coughlln 

Green,  Pa 

Boggs 

Cowger 

Gubser 

Boland 

Culver 

Gude 

Bow 

Cunningham 

Halpem 

Brademas 

Daddarlo 

Hamilton 

Bra  SCO 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hanley 

Broomfleld 

Dellenback 

Hanna 

Brotzman 

Dennis 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dickinson 

Harrington 

Bro-wn,  Ohio 

Dlggs 

Hastings 

Buchanan 

Dulskl 

Hathaway 

Burke,  Fla. 

Eckhardt 

Hawkins 

Burton,  <3allf 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Bush 

Erlenbom 

Heckler,  Mass. 

cxv- 
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Helsuwltl 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

H'Hchlnson 

Jacobs 

Kaatenmeler 

Keith 

Klepp* 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

I«nli{rpb<» 

I,an<eri 

Latta 

I  ^<>,'ett 

Lloyd 

Ixiwenst^lii 

l.'ijan 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McCl'ire 

McCuU>x-h 

M-Dadc 

MfEwen 

McKneally 

MacOrettor 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Mathlas 

Matsuna<a 

Mav 

Mayne . 

Meeds 

Nfesklir  "  ' 

Ml.-hel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Ohio 


Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Ml/« 

MiKirhead 

Morton 

Mosher 

M'lrphy   N  Y 

yplsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'NeUl.  Mass 

OttlnKer 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Price,  in 

Price.  Tex 

y'lle 

KaUsteck 

Held.  Ill 

Reld.  N  Y 

Rhfvdes 

Rle^le 

R<ibls.  n 

R.dln  . 

R><ers.  Cnl.i 

R-ioney   N  Y 

Rf>senthal 

R4;)th 

R-'Vbal 

Rippe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sayl-.r 

Schadeberii 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

3<-h»en>;pl 

ANSWERED    PRES 

Pollock 

NOT   VOTING- 

Edwards   [jt 
Evina,  Tenn 
Fallon 
Farbstem 
Fascell 
F'.ndley 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Ooldwater 
Green   Ore* 
Gnmths 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harvey 
Hubert 
Hull 

Johnston.  Pa 
Klrwan 
Landram 
Lipscomb 
McClory 
Martin 
Miller   Calif 
Mills 


Sebelius 

Hh  river 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Sprlnxer 

Stafford 

3ta»;i<*rs 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teaifue.  Calif 

Thompson    N  J 

Thomson,  Wis 

Tinney 

UdaU 

rtt 

Van  Deerlln 

V^ander  Jayt 

'v'aii.k 

Waldle 

Wcirker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Widnall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Winn 
Wold 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wvlie 

W-,-man 

Yates 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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Montgomery 

Morse 

Moss 

Nichols 

O  Neal.  Oa 

Poase 

Poff 

Powell 

Rees 

Relfel 

Re  iss 

R.'atenkowskl 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Tea^ue.  Tex 

Watklns 

Wolff 

Wright 


Abbltt 
Adair 

Andrews.  Ala 
Andrew,?, 
N  Dak 
Asplnall 
Berry 
Bevin 
Hlanton 
Boiling 
Brock 

Burton.  Utah 
CaSery 
CahUl 
Carey 
Celler 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dwyer 
Edwards,  Calif 

So  the  motion  *as  rejected. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Montgomery    for     with    Mr     Pollock 
against. 

Mr  Hebert  for,  with  Mr  Reuss  against. 
Mr     Andrews    of    Alabama    for     with    Mr 

H.immerschmldt  a^unst 

Mr    BeviU  f:>r    with  Mr    Conyers  agalast 
Mr  Nichols  for  »-lth  Mr  Pnrbsteln  against 
Mr    ONeal  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr    Celler 

ag-Aiiut 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Colmer  with  Mr  Gold  water 

Mr  Evinsof  Tennes.see  with  Mr  Brock 

Mr   Falk)n  with  Mr  Watklns 

Mr   Miller  of  California  with  Mr   Lipscomb 

Mr   Mills  with  Mr   Hall 

Mr    Hull  with  Mr    Burton  of  Utah 

Mr    Powell  wl'h  Mr   Edwards  of  California 

Mr   RastenkowskI  with  Mr   Collier 

Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  wl'h  Mr  Skubltz 

Mr    Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Flndley 

Mrs    Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr    Cahlll 

Mr    Rees   with   Mr    Relfel 


Mr 

Mr 
Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mrs 

Mr 
Dakot 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mrs 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Slkes  with  Mr    Martin. 
Stephens  with  Mr    Berry 
Carey  with   Mr    Morse 
Slsk  with  Mr  Smith  .it  California. 
Teague  of   Texas  with   Mr    Adair. 
SulUyan   wl'h   Mrs    Dwyer. 
Landrum  with   Mr    Andrews  of  North 
a 

Moss  with  Mr    Harv'ey 
Abbltt  with  Mr  PolT 
Delaney  with  Mr  Cahlll. 
CJrifflths  with  Mr   McClory. 
Dent  wlrh  Mr  J.)hns<in  of  Pennsylvania. 
Aspinall  with  Mr    Blanton. 
Dawson  with  Mr   Klrwan. 
W  .iff  with  Mr    Wright 


Messrs  GARMATZ  and  ROONEY  of 
New  York  changed  their  vote  from  "yea" 
to    nay  " 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi 'Mr  Montgomery  1  If  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  vot^d  'yea.' 
I  voted  ■nay  ■'  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present   ' 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  doors  were  opened. 

MOTION  OrFFRFD  UY   MR    BOW 

Mr.  BOW  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Bow  moves  that  the  House  Insist  oa 
Its  dl-sagreement  Ui  the  imiendment  of  the 
Senat*   numbered   33 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio    Mr  Bow  > 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

OfNEOAl.    LEAVE 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
Record  on  the  conference  report  and 
motions 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPOSITION    OF   COMMITTEE   ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr  AIJ3ERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  H  Res.  764  'and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  shall  be  composed  of 
thlrty-seyen    members. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  SPE.\KER  The  Chair  wiU  not  en- 
tertain a  reservation  of  objections 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  then 
I  object 

The  SPEAKER   Objection  Is  heard. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  S  DILLIO.N 
RIPLEY,  SECRETARY.  SMITHSO- 
NIAN INSTITUTION 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.h' 
the  following  communication  from  s 
Dillon  Ripley,  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution : 

Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washtngton.  DC,  December  4,  1969 
Hon    John  W    McCormack. 
Speaker  u/  Die  House  of  Representatives, 
W'as/iington   D  C 

Dear  Mr  Speaker  On  the  occasion  of  the 
address  t<>  the  Houses  of  Congrese  by  the 
crew  of  .\p<Mo  11.  we  understand  that  two 
United  States  flags  were  presented  t-o  vou  and 
the  Vlc«  President.  These  (lags  were  carrud 
aboard  the  Apollo  11  to  the  Mixjn  and  back 
We  would  like  very  much  to  display  one  f 
these  two  flags  in  our  Hall  of  Flags  in  tlin 
nuiseum  of  History  and  Technology.  Would 
a  loan  of  one  flag  be  possible''  We  would,  of 
course,  document  in  the  label  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  its 
loan  to  the  Smithsonian   Institution 

The  millions  of  visitors  each  vear  to  the 
Smithsonian  will  be  Inspired  bv  seeing  thi^ 
symbolic  dl.splay  It  is  our  hope,  therefore 
that  you  will  And  it  possible  to  approve  this 
loan. 

Sincerely  yours. 

S   Dillon  Ripley. 

Secretary. 


AUTHORIZING  SMITHSONIAN  INSTI- 
TUTION TO  DISPLAY  US.  FLAG 
PRESENTED  BY  APOLLO  11  ASTRO- 
NAUTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  H.  Res.  765 •  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H  Res.  765 

Whereas.  Commander  Nell  A.  Armstrong, 
Colonel  Michael  Collins,  and  Colonel  Ed- 
win E  Aldrln.  Jr  .  Apollo  XI  ;tstronauts.  were 
received  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  -Senate  m  a  Joint  Meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 16.  1969; 

Whereas.  Colonel  Aldrln.  on  behalf  of  the 
Appollo  XI  astronauts,  presented  to  the 
House  one  of  the  two  United  States  flags  that 
had  been  flown  over  the  Capitol,  and  taken 
on  .Apollo  XI  on  the  epic  moonlandmg  mis- 
sion when  man  first  trod  the  surface  ot  the 
moon: 

Whereas.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Hononible  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack. In  accepting  the  flag  on  behalf  of 
the  House,  .assured  the  Apollo  XI  .lAtronauts 
that  every  c:iTe  and  caution  would  be  taketi 
to  safegtiard   this  treasured   possession;    and 

Whereas.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  h.-.s 
expressed  Its  desire  to  display  this  flag  in  the 
Hall  of  Flags  In  the  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rc-ohed.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  authorized  and 
directed,  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Rep.-e- 
•sentatlves.  to  loan  the  United  States  flac 
presented  to  the  House  by  the  Apo'Io  XI  .li- 
tronauts  Uj  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
under  procedures  which  will  :is^.ure  Its  proper 
documentation,  preservation,  display  and  re- 
turn; Proiidfd.  hou'f'vrr.  That  ,sajd  flag  shall 
be  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  or  before  June  1.  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa' 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
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as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, and  also  ranking  member  on  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee,  my 
question  is  first  for  how  long  is  this  loan? 
I  might  say  so  far  as  the  wording  of  the 
re.solution  is  concerned,  "loan"  is  a  noun 
and  "lend"  is  the  verb.  So  it  would  be 
V(MT  nice  to  have  it  read— lend  the  flag — 
instead  of  loan  it. 

How  long  is  this  loan  to  be  for?  I  favor 
lendinfi  the  flatj  to  the  Smithsonian  for  a 
definite  period,  but  not  indefinitely.  I 
am  very  interested  in  this  flag  taken  to 
the  moon  by  Apollo  11  astronauts,  as  I 
was  the  member  who  purchased  the  flag 
flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol  to  be  carried 
to  the  moon  on  behalf  of  the  House.  I 
have  had  the  hope  that  the  historic  flag 
would  be  kept  up  in  the  Capitol  for  dis- 
play by  the  House,  as  the  House  certainly 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  Apollo  11  go- 
ing to  the  moon — we  were  the  strong 
backers  of  the  Apollo  moon  program, 
backing  it  unanimously  in  the  House  on 
a  record  vote  which  I  called,  to  support 
President  Kennedy  in  his  courageous 
plan  announced  in  the  House  Chamber 
in  a  joint  session  In  1961,  to  land  a  man 
on  the  moon  and  return  him  safely  in 
this  decade. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man's Inquiry,  the  resolution  provides 
that  the  flag  shall  be  returned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  or  before 
June  1,  1970. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  For 
how  long,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  did  not  hear — 
untilJunel.  1970? 
The  SPEAKER.  Exactly. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
is  a  definite  time  limit  on  the  loan  then 
when  the  flag  will  be  returned? 

The  SPEAKER.  Until  Jime  1,  1970, 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
-lad  to  hear  the  loan  is  of  limited  time 
duration,  and  return  will  be  made  to  the 
House.  I  had  hoped  originally  that  the 
flag  would  be  brought  up  here  and  dis- 
played either  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  or  inside  of  the  House,  because 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  display  in  the 
Capitol  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  I  acquired  the  flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  the  flag  is 
returned  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  the  House,  on  June  1,  1970,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Albert)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1075, 
NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POL- 
ICY ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
iS.  10751  to  declare  a  national  policy 
which  will  encourage  productive  and 
enjoyable  harmony  between  man  and  his 
environment:  to  promote  efforts  which 
will  prevent  or  eliminate  damage  to  the 
environment  and  biosphere  and  stimu- 
late the  health  and  welfare  of  man;  to 
enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecologi- 
cal systems  and  natural  resoiu-ces  impor- 


tant to  the  Nation;  and  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  take  some  time  to  explain  this 
conference  report? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  the  answer  is  yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1969.) 

Mr.  DINGELL  < during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1075,  as 
originally  passed  by  the  Senate,  con- 
tained three  titles  in  the  bill.  Title  I 
provided  for  a  declaration  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  national  environmental  policy ; 
title  II  provided  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act  in  conjunction 
with  their  existing  ongoing  programs  and 
activities;  and  title  III  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  Board  of  Environmental 
Quality  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall,  the  House  struck  out  of 
the  Senate  bill  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  a 
substitute  amendment.  The  House 
amendment  to  the  bill  was  very  similar 
to  title  ni  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  ex- 
cept for  the  name  "Board  of  Environ- 
mentsd  Quality  Advisers"  which  was 
changed  to  read  "Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality."  There  were  no  provi- 
sions in  the  House  amendment  similar 
to  titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill  as  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  of  con- 
ference h£is  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment.  The  substitute  is  in  effect 
title  I  of  the  bill  as  originally  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  following  is  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  differences  between 
the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  and  the 
substitute,  as  provided  by  the  conference 
agreement : 

Provisions  or  the  Conterence  SxTBSTrrtrrE 
Section  1  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  bin  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969".  Section  2 
of  the  Semite  bill  contained  a  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  There  were  no  similar 


provisions  In  the  House  amendment.  The 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  Senate 
bill  with  respect  to  these  two  sections. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  declaration 
of  a  national  environmental  policy.  There 
was  no  similar  provision  In  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

Section  101  of  the  Senate  bill  contained 
a  recognition  by  Congress  of  (1 )  the  critical 
dependency  of  man  on  his  environment,  (2i 
the  profound  Influences  which  the  factors 
of  contemporary  life  have  had  and  will  have 
on  the  environment,  and  (3)  certain  specified 
goals  In  the  management  of  the  environment 
which  the  Federal  Government  should,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  attain  by  use  of 
all  possible  means,  consistent  with  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  policy. 
The  House  amendment  (in  the  first  section 
thereof)  contained  a  general  statement  of 
national  environmental  policy,  but  did  not 
Include  specified  policy  goals.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  the  House  amendment  also  stated 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  achieve 
the  general  policy  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  certain  specified 
public  and  private  organlzatlorvs  and  that 
financial  and  technical  assistance  should  be 
among  the  means  and  measures  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  achieve  the  policy. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  amendment  is  substan- 
tially retained  in  section  lOliai  of  the 
conference  substitute. 

The  national  goals  of  environmental  policy 
specified  In  the  Senate  bill  are  set  forth  In 
section  101(b)  of  the  conference  substitute. 
Some  of   the   national   goals  are   as   follows: 

( 1 )  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health- 
ful, productive,  and  esthetically  and  cul- 
turally pleasing  surroundings; 

(2)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses   of    the   environment; 

(3)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage; 

(4)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life's  amenities;   and 

(5)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re- 
sources and  approach  the  maximum  attain- 
able recycling  of  depletable  resources 

Section  101(c)  of  the  conference  substitute 
states  that  "Congress  recognizes  that  each 
person  should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment 
and  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility 
to  contribute  to  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment.  There  w.is 
no  similar  provision  In  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  102  of  the  conference  substitute  )s 
based  on  section  102  of  the  Senate  bill.  There 
was  no  comparabe  provision  in  the  House 
amendment.  Under  the  conference  substitute, 
the  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that,  lo 
the  fullest  extent  possible:  (1)  the  Federal 
laws,  regulations,  and  j>ollcles  be  adminis- 
tered In  accordance  with  the  policies  set 
forth  in  the  bill;  and  i2)  all  Federal  agen- 
cies shall — 

(A)  utilize  a  systematic,  Interdisciplinary 
approach  to  insure  integrated  use  of  the 
sciences  and  arts  in  any  official  planning  or 
decision-making  which  may  have  an  impact 

'  on  the  environment; 

(B)  In  consultation  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  identify  and  develop 
methods  and  procedures  to  Insure  that  un- 
quantlfied  environmental  amenities  will  be 
considered  in  the  agency  decision-making 
process,  along  with  economic  and  technical 
considerations; 

(C)  include  In  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  or  other 
major  Federal  actions  a  detailed  statement 
by  the  responsible  ofBclal  on  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  proposed  action,  any 
adverse  environmental  effects  which  cannot 
be  avoided  should  the  proposal  be  adopted, 
alternatives  to  the  propwsed  action,  the  re- 
lationship  between   the   short-term   uses   of 
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the  envlronm<?nt  and  the  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  long-term  productivity,  and 
any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  commlt- 
menta  of  resource*  which  would  be  involved. 
Prior  to  making  any  such  detailed  statement, 
the  reaponalble  Federal  offlclal  would  be 
required  to  consult  with  and  obtain  the 
comments  of  any  Federal  a<?ency  havlni; 
Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  expertise  with 
resi>eot  to  any  environmental  impact  In- 
volved and  the  comments  of  ttny  such  agency, 
together  with  the  comments  and  views  of 
appropriate  State  and  local  agencies  would 
be  required  thereafter  to  be  marie  available 
to  the  President,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental  Quality,  and   the  public. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  agencies  would  be 
required  ti-v 

D)  study,  develop,  and  deecrtbe  appro- 
priate alternatives  to  recommend  courses  of 
action  in  any  proposal  which  Involves  un- 
resolved conflicts  concerning  alternative 
uses  of  available  resources 

'El  recognize  the  worldwide  and  tong- 
rnntje  character  of  environmental  problenvs 
and,  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  pxii- 
Icy  of  the  Cnlted  States,  lend  support  to 
prograjns  and  other  ventures  designed  to 
maximize  internatlonaJ  cooperation  Ln  an- 
Uclpatlng  and  preventing  a  decline  In  the 
world  environxnent. 

iP)  ftiake  available  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions advice  and  information  useful  In  re- 
.stonng,  maintaining  and  enhancing  the 
quality  of  the  environment 

Oi  initiate  and  utilize  ecological  Infor- 
mation in  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects,  and 

Hi  assLst  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  established  under  title  11  of  the  bll! 
Section  103  Is  based  upon  a  provision  of 
the  Senate  bll!  i  section  102!f)»  which  was 
not  in  the  House  amendment  This  section 
provides  that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Crovernment  shall  review  their  'present  stat- 
uu)ry  authority  administrative  regulations, 
ana  current  policies  and  procedures  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  any  deflclenclee  and 
Inconsistencies  therein  which  prohibit  full 
cijmpUance  with  the  purpose  and  provisions" 
of  the  bill.  If  an  agency  flnds  such  deHclen- 
cies  or  inconsistencies,  it  is  required  under 
this  section  to  propose  to  the  President  not 
Liter  than  Ju.y  1.  is)7l.  such  measures  as  mav 
be  necessary  to  bring  lu  authority  and  poU- 
.^les  into  conformity  with  the  intent,  pur- 
poses, and  procedures  of  the  bill 

Section  104.  which  waa  not  m  the  House 
amendment,  provides  that  nothing  in  sec- 
tions 102  or  103  shall  affect  the  specific  statu- 
tory obligations  of  any  Federal  agency— 

■  1 1  to  comply  with  criteria  and  standards 
of  environmental  quality; 

I  3 1  to  coordinate  or  consult  with  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency:  or 

i3i  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  con- 
tingent upon  the  recommendations  or  cer- 
tincation  of  any  other  Federal  or  State 
agency. 

Section  105  declares  that  the  pollclee  and 
goals  set  forth  in  the  bill  are  supplementary 
to  th<->8e  set  forui  in  existing  authorities  of 
Federal  agencies  The  effect  of  this  section 
Is  to  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the 
bill  does  not  repeal  existing  law  and  that  It 
does  not  obviate  the  requirement  that  the 
Federal  agencies  conduct  their  activities  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Uila  bill 
unless  to  do  .so  would  clearly  violate  their 
existing  statutory   authorizations. 

Title  11  of  the  bill  has  to  do  with  the  ea- 
tabiishment  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  is  easentially  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  to  S.  1075. 

Section  201  of  the  conference  substitute 
requires  the  President  to  subnut  to  the  Con- 
gress  annually,    beginning  July    1,    1970.  an 
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Environmental  Quality  Report  which  will  set 
forth  an  up-to-date  Inventory  of  the  Ameri- 
can environment,  broadly  aind  generally 
tdentlfled.  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
Impact  of  visible  future  trends  upon  the  en- 
vironment. Such  report  shall  also  Include  a 
review  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  aa  well 
as  those  of  nongovernmental  groups,  with 
respect  to  env-lronmental  conditions,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  r«medylng 
the  deflclenclee  of  existing  programs,  includ- 
ing legislative  recommendations. 

Section  202  of  the  conference  substitute 
evtabll.ihes  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  a  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity composed  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  One  of  the  .-nembers 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  The  conference  sub- 
stitute provision  Is  basically  the  House  pro- 
vision except  that  the  membersiilp  of  the 
Council  would  be  reduced  from  Ave  to  three 
and  the  members  of  the  Council  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  .Senate 

Section  303  of  the  conference  substitute 
I  which  were  contained  In  both  the  House 
amendment  and  the  bill  as  It  originally 
passed  the  Senate  i  would  permit  the  Council 
to  hire  such  officers  and  employees  as  are 
necessary  to  i„irry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  and  also  would  permit  the  Council  to 
hire  such  experts  and  consultants  as  may 
be  apprf)prtat^ 

The  House  .imendment  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing duties  .ind  functions  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality — 

1  1 »  to  iiSBlst  -he  President  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Environmental  Quality  Report; 

(2>  to  gather  Information  on  the  short- 
ancl  long-term  problems  that  merit  Council 
attention,  Uigether  with  a  continuing  anal- 
ysis of  these  problems  as  they  may  affect  the 
policies  stated  In  section  101; 

'Ji  to  inaintulii  a  continuing  review  of 
Federal  programs  .ind  activities  as  they  may 
affect  the  policies  decl.-ired  In  section  101. 
and  to  keep  the  President  informed  on  the 
degree  to  which  those  pro),;rania  and  activities 
may   be  consistent   with   tho.se  policies: 

(4)  to  develop  and  to  recommend  policies 
uj  the  President,  on  the  basis  of  Its  activities, 
whereby  the  ciuallty  of  our  environment  may 
be  enhanced,  consistent  with  our  social,  eco. 
nomic  and  other  requirements; 

i5i  to  make  .-.tudles  and  recommendations 
relating  to  environmental  con-slderailons,  as 
the  President  may  direi-t;  and 

(6i  to  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President. 

Section  204  of  the  conference  substitute 
contains  the  functions  and  duties  listed 
^bove  and  also  adds  the  following  functions 
and  duties  i  which,  under  title  II  of  the  bill 
aa  It  originally  passed  the  Senate,  would 
have  been  the  responsibilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral .igencles  I    - 

(  1 )  to  conduct  Investigations,  studies,  sur- 
veys, research,  .and  analyses  relating  to  eco- 
logical systems  and  environmental  quality; 
and 

(2)  to  document  tind  define  changes  In 
the  natural  envminment.  Including  the  plant 
and  animal  systems,  and  to  accumulate  nec- 
essary data  and  other  Information  for  a 
continuing  ;inalysls  of  these  changes  or 
trends  and  an  Interpretation  of  their  under- 
lying causes 

Section  205  of  the  conference  substitute 
sets  forth  those  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions with  which  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  shall  consult  In  carrying  out 
lU  functions  and  duties  under  the  Act  and 
states  that  the  Council  should  utilize,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  services,  fa- 
cilities, and  Information  of  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  individuals  in  carry- 


ing out  such  functions  and  duties.  Section 
206  conforms  to  the  language  In  section  7 
of  the  House  amendment,  with  the  exception 
that  the  conference  substitute  provision 
speclflee  that  the  Council  shall  consult  al,s/i 
with  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on 
EnvlronmenUl  Quality,  which  was  estab- 
lished In  May,  1969,  by  Executive  Order  tf 
the  President 

Section  20fl  provides  that  the  Chairman  .  r 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  ..t 
Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rate^ 
and  that  the  other  members  of  the  Coun'-.; 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provide  ' 
for  In  Level  IV  of  such  Rates.  This  sectk  : 
conforms  with  the  rates  of  compensath  >, 
provided  for  in  both  the  Hou*e  amendmei.- 
and  the  bill  as  it  originally  passed  the  Sena-. 

Section  207  of  the  conference  subetltiitp 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed MOO.OOO  In  fiscal  year  1970.  $700,000  '; 
Hscal  year  1971,  and  $1,000,000  In  each  fisr,,; 
year  thereafter,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ' 
the  Act.  Under  the  House  amendment,  the 
same  amounts  were  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated except  with  respect  to  fiscal  ye.ir 
1971.  for  which  $500,000  was  authorized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  colleagues,  particularly  to  mv 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Edward  A.  Garmatz.  the  members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, and  the  House  and  Senate  cenfer- 
ence  committee,  who  have  worked  so 
courageously  and  diligently  in  seeing  that 
this  legislation  came  to  fruition.  It  ha.s 
been  a  long  and  hard-fought  battle,  but 
we  have  been  successful,  tmd  I  cannot 
congratulate  my  colleagues  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  efforts  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation  date  back  to  March  of 
1967.  when  In  the  first  session  of  the  90tli 
Congress.  I  and  several  other  member.^; 
of  the  House  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  establishment  oi 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  Al- 
though no  action — other  than  hearings- 
was  taken  in  the  90th  Congress,  much 
valuable  groundwork  was  laid. 

In  February  of  this  year.  I  again  intro- 
duced legislation  and  was  most  fortunate 
In  having  it  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation,  the 
subcommittee  I  have  the  honor  of  chair- 
ing. The  subcorrunittee  held  7  full  day.s 
of  hearings  on  the  legislation,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  hearings.  HJl.  12549.  whicli 
was  reported  by  the  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House,  was  cosponsored  bv 
aU  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  As 
you  win  probably  recall,  the  blU  passed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  overwhelmingly 
with  a  vote  of  372  to  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation will  constitute  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant steps  ever  taken  in  the  field  of 
conservation.  With  the  establishment  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
we  can  now  move  forward  to  preserve 
and  enhance  our  air.  aquatic,  and  terres- 
trial environments,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  will  offer  us  an  opportunity  to  carrv 
out  the  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  the 
bill  to  provide  each  citizen  of  this  great 
country  a  healthful  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  reviewed  the  state- 
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ment  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
And  no  inconsistencies  in  his  statement 
with  that  of  the  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  House  managers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  communication  from 
the  gentleman  from  Marylsuid  follows: 

HOOSE  OF  RiPRESENTATrVES, 

CoMMmxE  ON  Public  Works. 
Washington,  DC.  December  20,  1969. 
Hon   John  D   Dingell, 

House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,' D.C. 
Dear  John:   It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Conference  Report  on  S.  1075  will  shortly 
be  scheduled  for  Floor  consideration.  I  have 
had   an   opportunity   to   review   the  Confer- 
ence Report. 

I  have  a  few  questions  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  the  legislation  which  I  would  like 
to   address   to   you    for   clarification   on  the 
Floor.  Pour  questions  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  H.  Paixon. 

Chairman. 
Questions  by  Mr.  Fallon 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
Conference  Report  on  S.  1075.  I  have  a  few 
questions  concerning  the  effects  of  the  legis- 
lation which  I  would  like  to  address  to  the 
itentleman. 

1.  Would  the  gentleman  advise  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  House  Conferees  with  regard 
to  committee  Jurisdiction  concerning  the  an- 
nual report  required  of  the  President  by  Sec- 
tion 201  and  the  recommendations  made 
Therein? 

Answer:  It  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  House 
Conferees  that  the  annual  report  required 
hv  Section  201  would  be  referred  In  the  House 
'  i  Representatives  to  all  committees  which 
have  exercised  Jurisdiction  over  any  part  of 
the  subject  matter  contained  therein.  The 
House  Conferees'  refusal  to  accept  specific 
language  for  Inclusion  In  the  Conference  Re- 
port was  based  upon  a  parllsunentary  tech- 
nicality and  was  In  no  way  Intended  to  place 
txcliislve  Jurisdiction  over  the  President's 
report  In  any  one  committee. 

The  House  Conferees  Intend  that  under  the 
language  of  the  Conference  Report,  the  an- 
nual report  and  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  would  be  the  vehicle  for 
oversight  hearings  and  hearings  by  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committees  of  the  House, 
ind  the  referral  of  the  annual  report  would 
be  made  to  all  appropriate  committees. 

2.  H.R.  4148  which  Is  now  In  conference 
includes  provision  for  the  Office  of  Envlron- 
:nental  Quahty  which  would  serve  to  advise 
the  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  which 
Is  established  In  S.  1075.  Is  there  any  conflict 
'.letween  the  Office  and  the  Council? 

Answer:  Title  II  establishes  a  Council  on 
Knvlronmental  Quality  in  the  Executive  Of- 
:ice  of  the  President.  This  Council  will  pro- 
Mde  an  Institution  and  an  organizational 
locus  at  the  highest  level  for  the  concema 
of  environmental  management.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  President  with  objective  advice,  and 
I  continuing  and  comprehensive  overview  of 
•he  Federal  Jurisdictions  Involved  with  the 
-•nvlronment  The  Council's  activities  In  this 
iirea  will  be  complemented  by  the  support 
if  the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  pro- 
posed In  HJl.  4148,  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969.  It  is  not  Intended  that 
•he  Council  will  employ,  pursuant  to  Section 
L'03,  a  staff  which  would  in  any  way  conflict 
■.nth  the  capabilities  of  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  B:nvlronmental  Quality. 

It  Is  further  understood  that,  when  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality  Is  estab- 
lished. It  will  mesh  with  the  Council  as  an 
integrated  agency  In  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent— the  Council  operating  on  the  policy 


level  and  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  cm  the  staff  level.  The  professional 
staff  of  the  Office  will  be  available  to  the 
Council  to  assist  In  the  Implementation  of 
existing  environmental  fjollcy  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  and  to  assist  in  fore- 
casting future  environmental  problems, 
values  and  goals. 

3.  Is  It  Intended  that  the  Council  become 
Involved  In  the  day  to  day  operation  of  the 
Federal  agencies,  specific  project,  or  In  Inter- 
agency confilcts  which  arise  from  time  to 
time? 

Answer:  In  Including  Section  204,  Item  (3) , 
pertaining  to  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  Council,  the  Conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  did  not  view  this  direction  to  the 
Council  as  Implying  a  proJect-by-proJect  re- 
view and  commentary  on  Federal  programs. 
Rather.  It  Is  Intended  that  the  Council  will 
periodically  examine  the  general  direction 
and  Impact  of  Federal  programs  In  relation 
to  environmental  trends  and  problems  and 
recommend  general  changes  In  direction  or 
supplementation  of  such  programs  when  they 
appear   to   be    appropriate. 

It  is  not  the  Conferees'  Intent  that  the 
Council  be  Involved  In  the  day-to-day  deci- 
sion-making processes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  that  It  be  Involved  In  the  resolution 
of  particular  conflict  between  agencies  and 
departments.  These  functions  can  best  be 
performed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
President's  Interagency  Cabinet-level  Coun- 
cil on  the  Environment  or  by  the  President 
himself. 

4.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Agency? 

Answer:  Many  existing  agencies  such  as 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency 
already  have  Important  responsibilities  In  the 
area  of  environment  control.  The  provisions 
of  Sections  102  and  103  are  not  designed  to 
result  In  any  change  In  the  manner  in  which 
they  carry  out  their  environmental  protec- 
tion authority.  This  provision  Is  primarily 
designed  to  assure  consideration  of  environ- 
mental matters  by  agencies  in  their  planning 
and  decision-making — but  most  especially 
those  agencies  who  now  have  little  or  no  leg- 
islative authority  to  take  environmental  con- 
siderations Into  account. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  on  environmental 
quality. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■«'ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California    Mr.  Mailliard). 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider this  a  very  important  bill. 

I  support  the  conference  report  and 
statement  of  the  House  managers  on  S. 
1075  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 
environment,  and  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  report. 

S.  1075,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would 
establish  a  five-member  Coimcil  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  appointed  by  the 
President  whose  principal  duty  would  be 
to  assist  the  President  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  armual  environmental  quality 
report.  Additionally,  the  Council  would 
msike  and  furnish  to  the  President  such 


studies,  together  with  policy  and  legisla- 
tive recommendations  in  the  area  of 
environmental  quality  as  the  President 
might  request.  The  bill  contained  a  brief 
statement  of  policy  recognizing  the  im- 
pact of  man's  activity  on  all  components 
of  the  natural  environment,  and  the  crit- 
ical importance  of  restoring  and  main- 
taining environmental  quality  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 

The  Senate  bill  would  establish  a 
comparable  three-member  Board  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  which  would  per- 
form essentially  the  same  functions 
called  for  in  the  House  bill.  The  Senate, 
hov/ever,  substantially  increased  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  advisory  group  so 
that  it  would  have  continuing  statutory 
authority  and  responsibility  to  monitor 
the  quality  of  the  environment  and  re- 
view the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  its  programs  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  environmental  quality. 
The  Senate  bill  would  thus  create  a  more 
dynamic  council,  one  that  need  not  wait 
for  an  executive  request  to  pursue  the 
policy  mandate  of  the  Congress.  I  believe 
this  is  an  important  and  significant 
strengthening  of  the  Council. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  more 
detailed  statement  of  policy  and,  most 
significantly,  positive  direction  to  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
they  shall  administer  their  programs  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  a  manner 
which  reflects  the  declaration  of  national 
environmental  policy  set  forth  in  the 
bill. 

What  the  conference  has  done,  in  es- 
sence, is  to  adopt  the  basic  House  version 
of  S.  1075  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Council,  together  with  the 
strengthening  provisions  I  have  men- 
tioned previously,  and  that  portion  of 
the  Senate  bill  setting  forth  detailed 
policy  statements  and  agency  directives. 

Title  I  of  the  conference  bill  sets  forth 
the  statements  of  policy  and  require- 
ments for  implementation  of  these 
policies  while  title  II  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishes the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence has  produced  a  careful  blending  of 
the  House  and  Senate-passed  bills  while 
retaining  the  basic  thrust  of  both.  This 
legislation  stands  as  a  commitment  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  American 
people  that  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country  in  terms  of  its  basic  environ- 
mental components  will  be  restored  and 
maintained  for  our  own  benefit  and  that 
of  succeeding  generations  of  Americans. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1075,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  bUl  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  conference  is  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  conservation  legislation. 

While  this  landmark  legislation  is  not 
as  strong  and  inclusive  as  I  would  pre- 
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fer  it  to  be.  it  provides  the  foundation 
upon  which  this  Congress  and  future 
Congresses  cjin  forge  ahead  toward  the 
goal  of  providing  all  Americans  with  a 
quality  environment  in  which  they  can 
live, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  importance  of  this 
leiiislation  cannot  be  overstated  My  col- 
leagues in  this  b<xly  should  well  under- 
stand the  need  and  goals  behind  this 
legislation.  In  this  Nation  t4:)day.  we  read 
with  ever  increasing  frequency  ab<jut  the 
pollution  of  our  waters,  pollution  of  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  scarring  of  our  nat- 
ural lands<ape.  through  the  exploitation 
of  our  resources  The  profound  impact  of 
man  s  activity  through  technological  ad- 
vances, to  accommodate  the  growing 
urbanization,  resource  exploitation,  and 
the  industrial  expansion  has  a  direct  in- 
terrelation to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
all  Americans. 

The  report  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee .<eelcs  to  meet  thi.s  challenge  by  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  a  coordinated  Federal 
program  to  attack  the  abuses  so  non- 
chalantly inf!icted  upon  all  mankind  The 
bill  a-s  refxirted  by  :he  committee  of  con- 
ference iJr.  -poses  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental <jviaiity  to  coordinate  the  direc- 
tives that  each  Federal  agency  examine 
Its  authority  and  programs  and  to  ad- 
minister and  interpret  that  authority  and 
programs  .so  as  to  assure  for  all  Amer- 
icans a  safe,  healthful,  productive,  es- 
thet.c.  and  cultural  environment 

I  am  privileged  to  have  sponsored  a 
similar  me;i.^ure.  H  R  12900.  in  this  first 
ses.>ion  of  the  91st  Congress.  I  have  also 
witnessed  during  this  first  session  of  Uie 
9Lst  Congress  a  number  of  converts  to 
our  environmental  concerns.  I  am  thank- 
ful for  their  concern  and  support  because 
it  e.xpre.-.scs  the  respon.'^ibility  of  Corutrcss 
t<:)  the  public  demand.  That  public  de- 
mand IS  for  a  coordinated  Federal  pro- 
gram directed  toward  the  protection  of 
our  environment. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  most  strongly  support 
the  adopticn  of  the  conference  report 
ind  ;r,'e  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
adoption 

Mr  HAR^H^  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
s'encleman  yield  ' 

Mr  DINCfELL  I  yield  to  my  good 
fnend.  the  k'entleman  from  Ohio  Mr 
H.^RSH.\' . 

M:-  HARSHA  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  r,)  ask  t.'^.e  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  a  question.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding this  legislation  contains  sev- 
eral questions  about  jurisdiction  of  vari- 
ous conunittees  m  the  House  It  was  my 
understanding  there  was  to  be  a  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  :he  managers,  or  on 
the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
t;an.  on  the  subjei't 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  assure 
the  sentleman  from  Ohio  the  statement 
will  be  in  my  extension  of  remarks 

Mr  HARSHA.  Do  I  have  the  gentle- 
man s  assurance  this  will  not  invade  the 
'urisdiction  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee m  particular"" 

Mr  DLNGELL  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  this  committee  to  Impair 
or  alter  or  change  m  any  fashion  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  sitting  committee  in 
this  body. 


Mr  HAR.SHA  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

Mr  GARMATZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  recommend- 
ing passable  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1075  This  legislation,  if  enacted. 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

The  Council,  which  would  bo  composed 
of  outstandins  and  qualified  leaders  of 
the  sclentirtc.  mdustrial  and  business 
community,  would  over.see  and  review  all 
national  policies  relatuig  to  our  environ- 
ment. It  would  report  directly  to  the 
President  and  recommend  national  pro- 
grams to  foster  and  promote  the  im- 
provement of  the  Nation  s  total  environ- 
mental quality 

One  of  the  vital  functions  of  this  Coun- 
cil would  be  to  consult  with  State  and 
local  government.s  and  other  interested 
i,'roups  and  individuals,  and  to  utilize 
the  services,  facilities  and  Information  of 
the.se  agencies  and  organizations.  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  an  extremely  Important 
and  significant  function,  since,  for  the 
first  time,  it  would  establish  an  effective 
liaison  betw(«en  the  Fi-deral  Government 
and  individual  States,  thereby  creating  a 
long-needed  central  clearinghouse  of 
information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ugly  and  devastating 
disease  of  pollution  has  contaminated 
every  aspect  of  our  environment^ — air, 
ianj.  and  water  The  problem  is  so  vast 
and  interrelated,  one  segment  of  the 
environment  cannot  be  .separated  from 
another.  The  only  logical  and  practical 
approach  is  a  broad-ranging,  coordi- 
nated Federal  program,  as  proposed  In 
this  legislation. 

Establishing  such  a  Council  will  not 
solve  all  our  massive  pollution  problems. 
It  will,  however,  constitute  the  most  sig- 
nificant step  yet  taken  to  conserve  and 
preserve  our  natural  resomces  for  future 
generations 

I  also  tlunk  it  is  fitting  to  add  a  word 
ui  praise  about  my  (iistinguished  col- 
league, John  Dinhell,  because  it  is  he — 
more  tlian  any  otlier — who  pioneered 
the  movement  that  gradually  evolved 
into  tlie  legislation  we  have  before  us 
today  Although  we  are  considering  the 
Senate  bill,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  Congre.ssman  Dingell's 
etforts  date  back  to  March..  1967,  when 
he  first  introduced  legislation  on  this 
issue  As  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation, 
he  also  sacrificed  mucli  in  personal  time 
and  effort  in  a  .series  of  seven  hearings — 
which  he  chaired  in  May  and  June  of 
tills  year  An  Impressive  record  was 
established  at  those  hearings,  whicii 
were  held  both  morning  and  afternoon — 
on  each  of  the  7  days 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  this  im- 
portant legislation  will  lie  passed  and 
enacted  expeditiously,  so  that  we  can 
all  get  on  with  the  job  of  protecting  our 
environment  from  further  destruction  by 
man. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  S  1075.  which  is  now 
before  this  House  for  consideration, 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  the  many  facets  of  the  prob- 
lems of  environmental  quality  which  are 


continually  commg  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  consideration 
and  solution.  Most  apparent  of  the.se 
various  problems  is  the  matter  of  juris- 
diction of  not  only  the  executive  depart- 
ments but  also  the  committees  .4 
Congress,  For  the  first  time,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress— some  21  years — the  conferees 
appointed  from  this  bodj-  included  mem- 
bers of  two  different  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House.  I  do  not  see  how  tlie 
matter  could  have  been  resolved  other- 
wise, although  I  would  be  the  first  one 
to  admit  that  perhaps  other  committees 
of  the  House  should  have  had  represen- 
tation on  the  conference  committee  in 
addition  to  those  two  committees  han- 
dling the  conference  report.  As  a  House 
conferee.  I  have  signed  the  conference 
report  but  I  have  refused  to  sign  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  This  is  the  first  time  tliat 
I  have  found  myself  in  thus  unenviable 
position.  However,  I  find  that  I  cannot 
read  into  the  language  that  was  finally 
agieed  uiwn  by  the  conferees  the  inter- 
pretation that  IS  given  to  it  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Hou.-e  managers  I  desire  luv 
position  to  be  clearly  set  forth. 

The  two  principal  purposes  of  S  1075 
are:  First,  to  state  congressional  jwlicv 
with  respect  to  protectmt,'  our  natur.il 
environment:  and.  second,  to  establish  .1 
Coiuicil  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
alcit  this  Nation  with  respect  to  environ- 
mental problems  that  we  must  face  up  to 
and  re-solve  m  the  years  ahead.  The  legi.s- 
lation  winch  has  emerged  from  the  con- 
ference committee  accomplishes  both  of 
these  pun>oses  .^nd  while  environmental 
problems  are  already  receiving  increased 
attention  in  connection  with  ongoint; 
Federal  programs.  I  believed  that  thi.s 
legislation  will  add  new  emphasis  and 
urgency  to  their  resolution.  Thus,  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  has  inv 
approval.  However,  the  statement  of 
managers,  m  certain  respects,  does  not 
accurately  interpret  the  language  in  the 
conference  report. 

Since  I  first  became  involved  in  this 
legislation  at  the  time  it  was  considered 
in  the  Hou.se.  it  has  been  my  purpose  to 
try  to  establish  an  orderly  procedure  for 
bringing  the  operations  of  all  existing 
Federal  agencies  into  compliance  with 
the  environmental  policy  requirements  of 
this  Icmslation.  It  has  been  my  position 
from  the  beginning  that  existing  Federal 
agencies  should  not  be  given  new  statu- 
ton,-  authority  by  this  legislation.  All 
agencies  should  cooperate  so  far  as  jios- 
sible  under  their  exLsting  authority  in 
complying  with  the  congressional  state- 
ment of  envirorunental  policy  and  should 
seek,  through  normal  procedures,  the 
authority  they  need  to  fully  comply  with 
this  policy.  This  agency  procedure  is 
established  in  .sections  102  and  103  of 
the  conference  report,  tiie  final  language 
of  which  is  language  that  I  suggested  to 
the  conference  committee. 

Section  102  tells  the  agencies  to  fol- 
low to  the  fullest  extent  possible  under 
their  existing  auhority  the  procedures 
required  to  make  their  operations  con- 
sistent with  the  enviroiunental  policy 
established  in  this  act;  and  section  103 
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tells  them  to  review  their  statutory  au- 
thority and.  if  there  are  deficiencies  or 
inconsistencies  which  prohibit  full  com- 
pliance with  the  purposes  and  provisions 
(if  this  act,  to  report  not  later  than 
July  1.  1971,  what  additional  authority 
IS  needed  to  permit  them  to  operate  in 
conformity  with  this  act.  There  is  no 
language  in  these  two  sections  to  sup- 
port the  interpretation  given  in  the  state- 
ment of  managers  which  reads: 

Tlip  Hciifre  conferees  are  of  the  view  that 
I  lie  new  language  does  not  in  any  way 
'limit  the  Congrr.'ssi.'nal  authorization  and 
directive  to  all  .igencles  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment set  out  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (Hi  of  clause  i2)  of  section  102. 
The  purpose  ol  the  new  language  is  to  make 
It  clear  ihat  each  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  r-omply  wltli  the  directives 
.-et  out  !ii  ?uch  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
,H)    unless   tiie  existing  law   applicable   to 

uch  agency  s  operntlons  expressly  prohibits 
•  ir  make.';  tuU  compliance  with  one  of  the 
directives  impossible.  •  •  •  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  is  that  all  Federal  agencies  shall 
c.imply    Willi    *lie   provisions   of   section    102 

to  tlie  lillesi  extent  po.sslble."  unless,  of 
course,  there  is  found  to  be  a  clear  conflict 
Vietween  its  existing  statutory  authority  and 
the  bill 

The  conference  report  language  re- 
quires the  agencies  to  determine  whether 
'here  are  any  deficiencies  in  their  statu- 
ory  authority  which  prohibit  compli- 
ance, and  you  cannot  make  "deficiencies 
in  statutory  authority"  mean  "clear  con- 
rlict  between  its  existing  statutory  au- 
tliority  and  the  bill"  merely  by  state- 
ments of  intent  and  interpretation  in  the 
statement  of  managers.  A  deficiency  in 
an  agency  statutory  authority  which 
prohibits  compliance  cannot  be  inter- 
ijreted  to  mean  that — 

Each  agency  •  *  •  shall  comply  •  •  •  unless 
ihe  exi>tlng  law  applicable  to  such  agency's 
iiperaiiciis  expressly  prohibits  or  makes  full 
compliance  •   •   •    impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
matter  is  of  such  urgency  that  we  cannot 
take  the  time  to  follow  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure in  requiring  all  agencies  to  get 
tlieir  operations  in  line  with  the  environ- 
mental policy,  needs,  and  goals  of  this 
Nation.  They  can  do  that  by  proceeding 
;!s  required  in  the  conference  report  to 
examine  their  authority  and  move 
quickly  to  recommend  the  necessary 
ciianges.  The  new  statutory  authority 
that  is  needed  can  then  be  recommended 
to  the  Congre.ss  and  can  be  considered 
by  the  committees  of  Congress  having 
.iurisdiction. 

I  recommend  approval  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
.im  very  pleased  to  see  the  results  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  on 
S.  1075,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  Our  colleagues  have 
brought  forth  an  excellent  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  will,  in  my  opinion,  become 
a  landmark  in  society's  struggle  to  pre- 
serve the  quality  of  otxr  sturoimdings 
while  continuing  to  enjoy  high  standards 
of  living. 

This  legislation  is  further  demonstra- 
tion of  congressional  leadership  in  re- 
solving the  basic  conflicts  of  using  the 


environment.  It  caps  a  decade  of  response 
to  publio  concern  which  has  generated 
laws  for  pollution  abatement,  natural 
resource  management,  recreation  and 
natural  beauty.  The  enthusiastic  admin- 
istration of  these  laws  by  the  executive 
branch  should  bring  a  restoration  of  en- 
vironmental quality  in  the  United  States 
of  which  we  may  all  be  proud. 

The  activities  of  Government  agencies 
will  all  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  review, 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  to  judge 
their  impact  on  the  environment  and  to 
minimize  adverse  effects.  A  great  deal  of 
scientific  knowledge  will  be  necessary  to 
avoid  subjective  judgment  and  to  form 
a  basis  for  enforcement  which  is  incon- 
trovertible. I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor- 
tant facilities  and  the  trained  scientists 
and  engineers  now  at  work  in  North 
Carolina  on  these  very  problems.  The 
research  triangle  area  of  Raleigh,  Dur- 
ham, and  Chapel  Hill  houses  three  pro- 
gressive institutions  of  higher  learning. 
In  addition  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  and  major  labora- 
tories of  the  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  are  located  in  the 
area. 

It  is  clear  that  these  technical  organi- 
zations will  play  a  major  role  in  imple- 
menting the  bill  we  have  before  us  today. 
The  interplay  of  ideas  facilitated  by  the 
proximity  of  many  different  laboratories 
and  training  centers  will  make  Nortli 
Carolina  a  focal  point  for  Government 
and  private  sector  management  person- 
nel as  they  seek  the  facts  to  bring  their 
programs  into  consonance  with  the  new 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  assurance  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  ^Mr.  Dingell) 
that  there  is  no  intent  to  infringe  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  committee  in  this 
Congress. 

However,  I  am  still  concerned  about 
the  sweeping  effect  this  legislation  could 
have  on  the  substantive  law  and  the  ju- 
risdiction of  practically  every  committee 
In  this  Congress. 

Fimctions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  agencies  are  substantively 
changed  in  the  House  substitute  for 
S.  1075.  These  changes  have  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  existing 
laws  and  administration  of  programs 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
committees  other  than  the  originating 
committee  of  this  legislation  in  the 
House.  In  addition  the  annual  en- 
vironmental quality  report  which  would 
Include  legislative  recommendations  for 
realining  agency  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities conceivably  cotild  be  referred 
to  that  one  originating  committee  and 
in  effect  make  them  an  oversight 
committee  for  a  myriad  of  programs 
presently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
committees. 

I  trust  this  is  not  the  case  and  that 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  will  preclude 
any  such  action. 

While  I  appreciate  the  assurances  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  still  have 
deep  reservations  about  this  conference 


report  and  feel  I  must  warn  the  Mem- 
bers that  they  should  be  on  guard 
against  the  ramifications  of  a  measure 
that  is  so  loose  and  ambiguous  as  this. 

I  fear  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
cause  a  change  in  the  organization  of 
tlie  House  of  Repiesentatives  and  to  re- 
organize the  administrative  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  jurisdiction 
and  powers  to  certain  committees  of  this 
body. 

Lest  this  sound  too  strong  an  accusa- 
tion, I  would  remind  this  body  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  the 
first  to  organize  a  Coimcil  of  this  nature. 
Under  the  guise  for  support  of  such  a 
concept  and  with  a  view  toward  provid- 
ing the  benefits  of  a  legislative  organized 
body.  S.  1075  and  its  original  counter- 
parts were  set  before  the  bodies  of  Con- 
gress. 

However,  if  we  read  this  bill  and  if  we 
look  at  what  it  does,  we  discover  it  does 
ab.solutely  nothing  to  control  pollution. 
The  language  is  vague  and  strange.  The 
exposition  which  we  may  find  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  December  20 
where  the  other  body  acted  gives  us 
cause  to  wonder.  For  example,  I  would  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
Record  of  December  20,  1969,  page  40423, 
at  the  point  where  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Maine  addresses 
himself  to  the  meaning  of  this  legisla- 
tion. At  that  point  the  concern  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  other 
body  was  expressed  because  the  language 
is  such  that  it  could  be  read  and  inter- 
preted to  mean  tliat  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  in  that  body  over  various 
areas  of  environmenal  concern  would  be 
altered.  It  is  my  imderstanding  of  the 
Record  that  assurances  were  given  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Senate  by  that  body  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  I  must  admit  that  I  would  feel 
considerably  more  content  about  this  bill 
if  similar  assurances  were  given  in  this 
body. 

I  would  like,  if  I  might,  to  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  page 
40425  of  the  Record  of  December  20. 
In  this,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  distinguishes  between  en- 
vironmental control  agencies  and  those 
agencies  which  have  a  strong  impact 
upon  the  environment.  In  the  latter  cate- 
gory, he  means  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  for  example,  as  well  as  tlie  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  He  further  states 
that  the  nature  and  extent  of  environ- 
mental impact  with  regard  to  these 
agencies  will  be  determined  by  the  en- 
vironment control  agencies. 

Now  this  might  be  a  desirable  thing; 
I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  say  at  this 
time  that  it  is  not.  I  do  say,  however,  that 
this  is  a  major  re-vision  of  the  adminis- 
trative functions  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  is  indeed  far  beyond  the  concept  of 
that  which  the  House  in  its  wisdom 
thought  it  was  passing  when  H.R.  12549 
was  considered  by  this  body. 

Obviously  there  was  considerable  res- 
ervation in  the   Senator  from  Maine's 
mind  about  this  bill  or  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  the  colloquy. 
In    other    words,    reasonable    minds 
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couJd  come  to  different  conclusions  about 
this  legnslatlon  because  it  Is  so  loose  and 
ambiguous. 

The  Impact  of  S.  1075,  if  it  becomes 
law.  I  am  convinced  would  be  so  wide 
sweeping  as  to  involve  every  branch  of 
the  Govemxnfnt,  every  committee  of 
Congress,  every  agency,  and  every  pro- 
grsun  of  the  Nation  This  Is  such  an  im- 
portant matter  that  I  am  convinced  that 
we  here  should  consider  it  very,  very 
carefully  and  make  a  clear  record  as  to 
exactly  the  direction  in  which  we  wush 
the  various  elements  of  our  Government, 
to  move 

I  regret  that  so  important  a  matter  is 
being  handled  in  so  light  a  manner.  I 
realize  the  Members  desire  to  adjourn 
for  Christmas  and  that  the  hour  ls  late 
and  that  we  are  all  tired,  but  this  is  no 
BUbJect  to  merely  brush  aside  I  had 
hoped  that  this  matter  could  be  laid  over 
until  Congress  reconvenes,  providmg  the 
Congress  with  ample  time  to  fully  under- 
stand the  complete  ramifications  of  thLs 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear.  too.  that  there 
may  be  a  measure  of  politics  m  the  action 
forced*  at)on  us  here  tonight. 

Fre<jTltfntly,  it  is  the  practice  in  the 
Amencan  pohtical  arena  to  use  emotion- 
ally charged  words  or  phrases  as  a  dis- 
guise for  actions  completely  divorced 
from  the  true  mtent  of  the  apparent 
purpose.  I  believe  we  have  such  a  case 
here. 

As  we  all  know,  the  word  "environ- 
ment" has  become  emotionally  charged. 
We  are  given  to  understand  that  a  major 
thrust  of  the  Presidents  state  of  the 
Union  address  will  concern  itself  with 
this  subject.  We  have  been  told— and 
the  CoNGRESSio.vvL  Record  supports  it— 
that  an  effort  is  bemg  made  among  the 
campuses  of  the  country  to  make  en- 
vironment" an  issue  leading  to  demon- 
strations of  various  types.  It  is  my 
understanding  indeed  that  hi«h-placed 
Government  officials  m  the  legislative 
branch  have  extended  their  support  for 
these  demonstrations 

I  would  take  the  hberty.  Mr  Speaker, 
of  reminding  this  body  that  whenever  a 
subject  becomes  so  infused  with  emotion, 
the  danger  arises  that  :t  can  be  used  to 
defeat  the  very  purposes  which  it  pur- 
ports to  support. 

I  suggest  to  this  body  that  we  have 
such  a  case  here  in  S.  1075. 

I  have  devoted  much  of  the  time  that 
I  have  spent  servin;?  m  this  body  to  the 
creation,  support  and  passage  of  pollu- 
tion control  legislation.  I  believe  that  I 
am  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  prob- 
lems m  water  pollution,  our  problems 
with  the  administrative  agencies,  and 
our  problems  m  accomplishing  the  efforts 
made  toward  improving  the  environ- 
ment. I  am  woefully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  not  vet  been  solved:  and 
I  shall  support  as  I  have  in  the  past,  any 
legitimate  effort  to  solve  these  problems 
but  I  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  watch  this 
most  serious  problem  of  our  Nation  and 
mdeed  of  all  the  nations  be  used  as  a 
thin  disguLse  of  politically  motivated 
moves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  should  be  laid 
over  until  Congress  reconvenes  in  Janu- 
ary so  that  Members  can  be  adequately 


apprised    of    the    full    import    of    this 
measure. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  I  fully 
supported  8  1075  when  it  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  m  October,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  support  It  today  However.  I  hope 
that  Its  passage  will  not  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  substantive  legislative  action. 

The  bill  establislies  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment.  Unfortunately,  pol- 
icy standards  can  easily  get  lost  in  the 
bureaucratic  maze. 

The  bill  authorizes  studies  and  re- 
search on  environmental  problems.  All 
too  often,  research  has  l)een  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  an  excuse  for 
action  The  Federal  Government  has 
studied  environmental  problems  to 
death.  We  know  that  our  air  and  waters 
are  polluted.  It  does  us  a  great  deal  more 
good  to  establish  programs  to  do  away 
with  this  situation  than  to  study  the  ex- 
tent of  It  from  every  possible  angle. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  Board  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisers.  More 
bureaucracy  need  not  bring  more  action. 
I  hope  that  before  this  Congress  ad- 
journs next  year,  it  can  take  some  of  the 
substantive  steps  necessary  to  demon- 
strate a  genuine  commitment  to  do 
something  about  the  environment. 

In  the  area  of  auto-caused  air  pollu- 
tion, this  means  ignormg  the  pressure  of 
the  auto-oil  complex  and  passing  strict 
new  standards  for  pollution  control,  con- 
trolling the  use  of  additives  in  fuels,  and 
making  it  dear  m  many  other  ways  as 
well  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
going  to  Mt  Idly  by  and  let  the  auto- 
mobile suffocate  us  all. 

In  the  area  of  water  pollution,  this 
means  enactment  of  legislation  like  the 
Regional  Water  Quality  Act  of  1970.  to 
make  the  polluter  pay  for  the  cost  of  his 
pollution  It  also  means  more  money  for 
water  pollution  abatement.  I  am  the 
House  sponsor  of  tliat  bill. 

It  means  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  policmg  its  own  disponing  of 
the  environment. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us.  S.  1075.  is 
certainly  a  good  bill  and  deserves  enact- 
ment, but  It  must  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  substanuve  action. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REQUEST  FOR  AUTHORITY  FOR 
SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE  RECESS 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  In 
order  at  any  time  today  for  the  Speaker 
to  declare  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr   Speaker.  I  object 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PERSONAL     EXPLANATION 

Mr  STOKES.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, on  rollcall  No.  347.  on  the  adoption 


of  the  conference  report  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  amendments.  I  was 
away  on  business.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  on  rollcall  No.  350, 
the  conference  report  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea," 


REVIEW  OP  THE  FIRST  SESSION 
9 1ST  CONGRESS 

I  Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  pe;  - 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remark., 
and  include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  flr.M 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  draws  to  ,i 
close,  I  think  it  propitious  to  review  fti: 
the  citizens  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  the  work  of  this  Con- 
gress and  my  views  on  some  of  thr 
important  matters  that  have  engaged  oui 
attention.  In  addition,  I  have  mcluded  .i 
summary  of  the  legislation  which  I  havr 
introduced. 

Although  the  Nixon  administration 
has  made  more  than  40  major  proposals 
to  the  Congress,  the  Democratically  con- 
trolled Congress  has  failed  to  act  on 
many  of  these  programs.  There  has  been 
a  sharp  contrast  between  the  vigor  o: 
the  new  administration  and  the  lethargy 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of 
this  Congress  is  that  it  did  not  manage 
the  appropriations  bills  competently.  Thf 
Government  entered  the  new  fiscal  year 
last  June  30  without  a  single  appropria- 
tion being  authorized.  Consequenth 
many  of  the  administration  proposals  on 
such  badly  needed  programs  as  cnnu- 
control,  anti-inflation  measures,  tax  re- 
form, education  and  manpower  training, 
revenue  sharing,  welfare  reform,  and 
electoral  reform  have  been  delayed. 

There  have,  however,  been  occasional 
breakthroughs  and  action  has  at  lea.st 
been  initiated  on  many  of  the  Nixon  pro- 
posals. Congress  has  been  responding  to 
the  Nixon  program  to  curb  inflation  bv 
reducing  Federal  spending.  The  first 
comprehensive  attempt  at  tax  reform  in 
years  was  undertaken  by  this  session  o! 
Congress.  Legislative  progress  was  als  > 
made  on  improving  the  quality  of  our 
environment,  draft  reform,  and  .social 
security.  In  addition,  the  Nixon  plan  for 
ending  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  solidlv 
supported  by  the  Congress. 

TAXES 

The  major  concern  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  session  has  been 
the  overhaul  of  the  antiquated  tax 
structure.  There  are  many  loopholes  in 
the  tax  laws  which  no  longer  serve  the 
interests  of  the  country,  either  from  a 
revenue  or  public  policy  standpoint  and 
which  result  in  an  undue  tax  burden 
being  placed  on  the  middle  income  group 
Thus.  I  voted  for  the  tax  reform  bill 
which  passed  the  House  in  August.  The 
$7  billion  measure  provides  a  tax  cut 
of  at  least  5  percent  for  all  taxpayers 
with  Incomes  under  $100,000  annually  bv 
1972.  removes  5  million  low-Income 
earners  from  all  Federal  Income  tax 
obligations,  permits  10  million  taxpayers 
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to  use  the  simplified  form  instead  of 
itemizing  their  deductions  and  closes 
major  loopholes  in  the  present  tax  laws. 
Another  tax  reform  measure  that  I  sup- 
ported was  the  Interstate  Taxation  Act 
which  prohibits  taxation  of  the  same 
income  by  more  than  one  State  and 
allows  a  State  to  levy  income  taxes  only 
on  one  domiciled  in  the  State  or  one 
earning  income  within  a  State. 

As  in  the  last  Congress,  I  again  voted 
against  the  surtax.  In  my  view,  judicious 
budget  pnming  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  this  tax.  With  State  and 
local  taxes  so  high.  I  just  did  not  feel 
that  continuance  of  the  surtax  was 
justified.  Another  provision  of  the  sur- 
tax extension  act  that  I  opposed  was  the 
repeal  of  the  7 -percent  Investment  tax 
credit  which  I  believe  should  be  retained 
as  a  stimulant  to  business  expansion. 

ECONOMY    VOTES 

In  order  to  prevent  further  increases 
in  Federal  taxes  and  to  secure  a  balanced 
budget  so  necessary  to  stop  inflation,  I 
made  an  effort  to  vote  only  for  programs 
\ital  to  the  coimtry  and  at  a  reasonable 
level  of  funding.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion requests  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion have  been  reasonable  and  should 
once  again  result  In  a  budgetary  surplus. 
The  past  fiscal  year  was  the  first  time  in 
10  years  that  a  national  administration 
closed  its  fiscal  books  in  black  ink  in- 
stead of  red  ink. 

Two  main  areas  that  I  felt  required 
'/eductions  in  spending  were  the  space 
program  and  foreign  aid.  The  annual 
authorization  for  NASA  this  year  was 
S3. 9  billion  which  is  less  than  previous 
years  and  represents  a  recognition  that 
we  need  to  solve  many  of  our  problems 
r,n  earth  such  as  air  and  water  pollution 
wliile  we  carry  on  our  space  exploration. 
Having  attended  the  launch  of  Apollo  11 
and  liaving  spoken  with  the  astronauts, 
I  fully  realize  the  importance  of  the 
.Npace  program,  but  feel  that  we  must 
ue  patient  and  only  allocate  what  we 
an  afford  to  the  program. 

Although  the  Nixon  administration  has 
r  If ected  improvements  in  the  foreign  aid 
program,  there  is  still  too  much  evidence 
ni  wasted  taxpayers'  dollars.  Thus,  I 
'oted  against  both  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  and  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  offered  amendments 
i)oth  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  which  re- 
duced the  requested  authorization  sub- 
stantially. 

Further  attempts  to  curb  expenses  in- 
cluded my  vote  against  the  addition  of 
mother  staff  member  for  congressional 
offices  at  the  taxpayer's  expense,  opposl- 
;:on  to  the  construction  of  a  new  wing 
to  the  Capitol  Building,  and  support  for 
the  provision  in  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
iJiiations  Act  limiting  Federal  subsidy 
payments  to  farmers  to  a  ceiling  of 
520,000  per  year. 

dratt  reform 

I  strongly  favored  the  draft  reform 
legislation  initiated  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration as  it  should  cure  many  of 
the  inequities  in  the  present  system.  It 
will  minimize  the  disruption  in  the  In- 
dividual lives  of  our  young  people  by 


reducing  the  period  of  prime  vulnera- 
bility to  the  draft  from  up  to  7  years  to 
12  months.  Moreover,  selection  of  those 
classified  tis  "available"  on  a  completely 
random  basis  will  give  all  an  equal 
chance. 

ELECTORAL    REFORM 

During  the  last  presidential  election  it 
became  apparent  that  a  situation  was 
developing  whereby  the  contest  could 
have  been  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Fortunately,  this  did  not 
happen,  but  it  was  evident  that  reform 
was  in  order.  While  I  favored  the  district 
plan  and  introduced  a  bill  proposing 
such,  I  voted  for  the  direct  election  plan 
on  final  passage  in  order  that  the  Nation 
would  not  have  to  face  the  possibility  of 
another  presidential  election  under  the 
present  system.  The  Senate  still  has  to 
act  on  the  constitutional  amendment  and 
it  must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States. 

CRIME    LEGISLATION 

As  crime  continued  to  rise  across 
America,  the  democratically  controlled 
Congress  continued  to  delay  considera- 
tion of  antlcrime  bills,  some  of  which 
President  Nixon  asked  for  as  long  ago  as 
January  31.  The  President  proposed  a 
wide-ranging  attack  on  criminal  activity 
at  all  levels,  including  a  stepped-up  drive 
against  organized  crime,  illicit  drug 
traffic,  and  illegal  gambling;  legislative 
changes  in  witness  immunity  laws,  bail 
reform  laws,  and  grand  jury  procedures; 
and  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  en- 
forcement agencies.  The  only  proposal 
acted  on  by  the  Congress  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Ball  Bond  Act,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  to  permit  "preventive  deten- 
tion" imtll  a  trial  is  held  of  defendants 
likely  to  commit  further  crimes.  Among 
the  few  anticrime  bills  to  come  before  the 
House,  all  of  which  I  supported,  were  the 
following:  establishment  of  a  Select 
Committee  To  Study  Crime;  the  Correc- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act;  and  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  which  authorizes 
educational  programs  concerning  the 
adverse  effects  from  the  use  of  drugs. 

CONSERVATION    AND    POLLUTION    CONTROL 

The  House  was  especially  active  in  this 
area,  as  we  all  realize  the  urgent  need 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. The  House  passed  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  which  amended  and 
strengthened  water  pollution  control  leg- 
islation and  proposed  an  authorization 
of  $348  million  for  a  3-year  period.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions bill  called  for  $600  million  for  water 
pollution  control  grants  to  the  States. 
This  Is  considerably  more  than  has 
been  appropriated  In  the  past.  I  also  sup- 
ported the  Clean  Air  Act  which  author- 
ized funds  for  research  into  air  pollution 
problems  Involving  fuels  and  motor  vehi- 
cles, the  major  contributors  to  air  pol- 
lution. In  addition,  legislation  was  passed 
to  establish  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  Permanent  machinery  to  study 
and  recommend  solutions  for  this  press- 
ing problem  hsts  long  been  needed. 

EDUCATION 

Several  constructive  developments  oc- 
curred here.  I  supported  the  Republican 
proposal  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
Elementary    and   Secondary    Education 


Act  approved  by  the  House  Instead  of 
a   4-year  extension.  A  shorter  author- 
ization   is    needed   as   Congress    should 
Chang?   the   fund   distribution   formula 
after   the   1970   census  results  and  the 
program  should  not  be  frozen  beyond  the 
current  4 -year  presidential  term.  This 
bin  also  combined   four  Federal   grant 
programs  into  a  single  block  grant  to 
the  States  which  is  much  more  efficient 
and  allows  better  planning  by  the  States 
and  local  communities.  Since  I  strongly 
support  vocational  education  programs 
as  they  make  productive  citizens  out  of 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  on  our 
welfare  roles,  I  voted  for  an  amendment 
to  the  HEW  appropriations  bill  which 
raised  the  total  for  HEW  programs  to 
$17,500,000  as  the  increase  was  primarily 
in  the  area  of  vocational  education.  The 
House    also    passed    the    student    loan 
emergency    bill    which    increased    the 
Federal  subsidy  on  student  loans  by  3 
percent.  This  was  imperative  as  college 
tuition  in  Indiana  went  up  markedly  this 
year  and  at  the  same  time  interest  rates 
on  loans  increased.  Finally,  I  favored  a 
House-adopted  amendment  to  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  which  denies 
Federal  interest  subsidies  on  college  con- 
struction loans  to  colleges  which  fail  to 
certify  that  they  are  complying  with  a 
law  directing  colleges  to  cut  off  Federal 
aid  to  students  or  employees  convicted  of 
crime  of  force  against  the  college  or  who 
engage  in  disruptive  activities  detrimen- 
tal to  the  college.  I  voted  for  this  amend- 
ment as  I  felt  the  Congress  had  to  do 
something  to  assure  those  students  who 
are  in  college  primarily  for  an  education 
that  they  will  obtain  the  education  for 
which  they  paid. 

SOCIAL   SECrRITV 

The  Congress  passed  an  immediate 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  of  15  percent  for  the  25 
million  elderly  people,  disabled  people 
and  their  dependents,  and  widows  and 
orphans  who  now  get  monthly  l>enefits. 
Because  of  the  recent  inflationary  trend, 
it  became  obvious  to  me  that  there  was  a 
pressing  and  urgent  need  for  an  across- 
the-board  increase  in  the  social  security 
payinents  of  people  now  on  the  benefit 
rolls. 

DEFENSE    SPENDING 

Although  I  feel  that  some  budgetary 
restraints  are  needed  by  the  Pentagon 
in  its  operation  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment, I  voted  for  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  which  included 
funds  for  the  ABM  as  it  is  needed  to 
protect  U.S.  missile  bases  against  a  Soviet 
first  strike  and  would  aid  rather  than 
hann  our  nuclear  disarmament  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  By  deciding  not 
to  put  ABM's  around  our  cities,  the  Presi- 
dent has  effectively  removed  them  from 
the  list  of  high  priority  targets,  but  at 
the  same  time  has  made  certain  that  we 
will  have  the  power  to  react  if  an  enemy 
strikes  first.  This  is  the  best  way,  I  feel, 
to  deter  such  an  attack  and  save  millions 
of  lives  if  it  should  ever  take  place. 

COMMITTEE   WORK 

As  the  senior  Republican  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  have 
spent  a  great  portion  of  this  session 
working  on  legislation  affecting  our  for- 
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ei>j[M  affairs  and  also  consultini?  re:;ularly 
with  President  Nixon  and  Secretarj-  of 
State  Roeers  on  Foreii4n  policy  matters 
The  bulk  of  the  committee  work  con- 
cerned foreun  aid  As  I  m.entioned  previ- 
ously, I  led  the  successful  effort  to  reduce 
the  amount  authon/ed  and  encouraged 
more  empha.iis  on  technical  aid  rather 
than  on  i^rants  and  loans  A  new  feature 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  is  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  which 
will  facilitate  private  US  investment 
abroad  and.  thereby,  reduce  the  need  tor 
L'  S  tax  dollars  to  be  spent  on  foreign 
as^sistance 

Both  in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  I  supported  the  annual 
authorization  bill  for  the  Peace  Corps 
During  tne  hearings  on  the  bill,  we  heard 
a  good  deal  of  refreshing  commonsense 
testimony  from  the  new  Director,  Joe 
Blatchford.  He  proposed  that  we  utilize 
the  services  of  older  persons  whose  fam- 
ilies are  grown  and  who  have  the  skills 
so  needed  by  the  developing  countries. 
Moreover,  becau;ie  of  Blatchford's  reduc- 
tion of  admirustrative  personnel,  the 
Peace  Corps  was  able  to  reduce  its  rc- 
(n»est  ^or  funds  by  $8,700,000 

Th?  i»oreign  Affairs  Committee  spent 
most  of  its  remaining  time  on  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  whicli  I,  along 
with  others,  introduced  supporting  the 
Presidents  plan  for  endinij  the  Vietnam 
war  and  a  resolution  which  I  also  co- 
sponsored  concerning  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam  Both  passed  the  House 
by  large  margins 

I  was  equally  pleased  by  the  work 
the  Ve:erans'  Affairs  Committee  on 
which  I  am  now  the  third  ranking  Re- 
publican. Legislation  incieasing  ftie 
monthly  education  allowances  for  GI's 
was  reported  out  and  approved  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  has  passed  a  similar 
but  not  identical  bill,  and  both  Houses 
are  now  meeting  in  conference  to  iron 
out  the  differences.  Other  veterans  legis- 
lation wh:ch  was  favorably  acted  on 
Includes  the  elimination  of  the  re<}uire- 
ment  for  filing  an  annual  income  ques- 
tionnaire, a  raise  In  dependency  and 
Indenmity  compenj.ation.  and  liberaliza- 
tion of  mailing  privileges  for  servicemen. 
The  committee  has  also  begun  action  to 
prevent  veterans'  pensions  from  termi- 
nating as  a  result  of  the  recent  lncrea.';e 
in  social  security  benefits. 

LSOISLATION    INTRODCCED 

Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  bills 
I  have  introduced  which  I  feel  are  vitally 
important  to  our  country  and  to  the 
Fourth  District- 

House  Joint  Resolution  304,  FCC  study 
of  violence  on  TV. 

House  Joint  Resolution  305.  constitu- 
tional amendment  allowing  prayer  in 
public  schools; 

House  Joint  Resolution  357.  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  electoral  reform: 

H  R.  3045.  definition  of  food  supple- 
ments for  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act; 

H  R.  3855.  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission To  Improve  Government  Man- 
agement: 

H  R  4782,  exempt  ammunition  from 
Federal  regulation. 


HR  4783,  limit  questions  in  census 
taking. 

FIR  4784,  increa.se  outside  earnings 
without  deductions  from  social  security 
benefits, 

HR,  5168.  preventive  detention  of 
criminals: 

HR  5171  and  H  R.  14202,  prohibit 
mailing  of  obscene  material; 

H  R  7427  cast-of-hving  increases  for 
railroad  retirement; 

HR  7428  cost-of-living  Increases  in 
social  security  pavmpnts; 

HR  8769,  permit  joint  operation  of 
newspapers  for  economy  reasons; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  169,  Bi- 
afran  relief: 

H  R,  9156.  deduction  of  mcreased  liv- 
ing expenses  from  taxes  due  to  the  de- 
struction of  one's  home; 

HR.  9355.  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal 
for  wives  and  parents  of  ."servicemen 
killed  in  Vietnam; 

H  R  11118,  liberalize  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  for  social  security  benefits; 

HR  12744,  authorization  of  Elsen- 
hower silver  dollar; 

H  R  12425.  addition  of  kidney  disease 
to  Public  Heal  til  Act; 

Hou.se  Resolution  301,  creation  of  Na- 
tional Gerontology  Center  to  study  ways 
to  h^lp  the  aged: 

H  R  130.13.  benefits  for  firemen  and 
policemen  killed  m  line  of  duty ; 

HR  13374.  funding  of  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

H  R  13463,  creation  of  mass  transit 
trust  fund 

HR  13776.  establishment  of  orderly 
procedures  to  consider  renewal  of  broad- 
cast licenses; 

H.R.  13875.  broaden  active  duty  al- 
lowed for  GI  education  benefits: 

HR.  13983.  revenue  sharing  with  the 
States. 

H  R.  14130,  increase  in  home  loan  fi- 
nancing for  \eterans, 

HR.  14214,  railroad  passenger  .service 
standards; 

House  Re.solution  614.  "peace  with  jus- 
tice m  Vietnam  "  resolution; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  441, 
prisoner  of  war  declaration; 

H.R.  14893.  giving  Secretary  of  State 
authority  to  Impose  restrictions  of  travel 
to  countries  when  such  travel  under- 
cuts American  foreign  policy;  and 

House  Resolution  758,  establishment 
of  congressional  Committee  on  Improve- 
in.i;  the  Quality  of  Our  Environment. 


CONCERN   FOR   THE  SECURITY  OP 
ISRAEL 

'Mr.  PODEn:x  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  security  of 
Israel  in  the  conflict  that  now  rs^es  In 
the  Middle  East.  The  erosion  of  Israel- 
Amencan  relations  threatens  that  secu- 
rity still  further. 

Many  of  the  points  In  the  December  9 
speech  delivered  by  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  contradict  some  of 
the  earlier  administration's  declarations 
concerning   Israel.   On  December   19.   I 


wrote  to  President  Nixon  asking  him  to 
clarify  the  U.S.  position  on  this  matter. 
I  think  it  important  that  the  content,s 
of  tins  letter  be  repeated. 

December  19.  1969 
The  President. 
The  White  Hini.se, 
Wasnington,  D  C 

Dear  Mr  President'  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined .Secretary  nf  State  William  P  Hogori 
addre.ss  of  December  9,  1969.  stating  the  .^tl- 
ministralions  policy  objectives  in  the  Middle 
East,  Secretap,-  R(  gers  enunciated  a  stand 
tliat  appears  lo  dltfer  in  Important  aspect.s 
from  yoe.r  own  Unnklng  on  the  is,siies  ..f 
peace  and  :^curuy  in  that  region. 

It  would  appear  to  me.  Mr.  Presiden'. 
that  ihe  Congress  has  a  right  to  kno.v 
whether  to  regard  Secretary  Rogers'  expre.-,- 
slons  or  your  own  words  as  the  official  guldp- 
line  U)  our  Middle  East  policy  You  have 
often  stated  that  it  Is  important  for  our 
enemies  not  to  miscalculate  on  our  inten- 
tions. A  situation  now  exists,  however,  tha' 
tlnds  Members  of  our  own  Congress  confuted 
as  to  whether  the  Administration  is  sti;i 
bttciclng  Israel's  insistence  on  a  real  peace 
as  Ihe  essential  precondition  for  any  roUiu({ 
bacK  of  Israeli  forces  from  tbe  present  ilring 
lines. 

I  would  be  appreciative.  Mr  President.  ;f 
you  would  clarify  the  actual  position  of  the 
United  Stae.-.  Government  on  the  question 
of  Israeli  witlidrawal  from  occupied  terri- 
tory Secretary  Rt)ger3  has  opened  a  Pandora's 
box  of  confusion  by  giving  the  Communist 
bloc  and  the  Arabs  the  Impression  that  the 
United  States  might  press  Israel  to  withdraw 
in  exchange  for  some  flimsy  accord  that 
would  fall  short  of  an  actual  peace  treaty. 
The  notion  is  spreading  that  our  government 
13  willing  to  use  ito  great  influence  on  Israel 
to  accept  a  withdrawal  arrangement  similar 
to  the  1957  roll  back.  You  are  aware,  sir. 
of  how  the  1957  withdrawal  from  the  Slnai 
Peiunsula  contained  international  assurances 
that  were  so  lacking  in  substance  that  we 
are  now  faced  with  the  present  tragedy  which 
is  daily  taking  a  toll  of  Israeli  lives. 

I  am  certain  you  recall  your  erudite  and 
well-received  address  of  September  8,  1968, 
before  the  B'nal  B'rlth  convention  in  Wash- 
ington. DC  You  asserted  that  "it  Is  not 
realistic  'o  expect  Israel  to  surrender  vital 
hargalnlntt  counters  in  the  absence  of  a 
genuine  peace  and  effective  guarantees." 
Have  you  now  changed  your  mind'' 

You  stated  In  that  same  speech  that  'we 
support  Israel  because  It  is  threatened  by 
Soviet  Imperialism '.  Yet  Secretary  Rogpr.s 
failed  to  remark  on  that  fact  in  his  recent 
remarks.  Nor  did  he  And  a  single  word  !n  Mw 
lengthy  address  to  denounce  the  Rrowin? 
menace  of  Soviet  support  of  Arab  guerrillas 
and  terrorists  and  the  deadly  pipeline  nf 
Russian  munitions  supplying  the  unrelent- 
ing .\rnb  war  against  Israel. 

In  your  own  speech,  sir,  you  stated  that 
"we  must  Impress  upon  the  Soviets  the  full 
extent  of  mir  determination".  But  Secretarv 
Rogers  gives  the  Impression  that  we  might  be 
vulnerable  ro  appeasement  at  Israel's  ex- 
pense He  said  nothing  about  the  vitriolic 
anti-Israel  and  antl-Jewlsh  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Are  you  stlU  mindful.  Mr. 
President,  of  this  sinister  aspect  of  tlie 
Kremlin's  policies? 

You  told  the  B'nal  B'rlth  that  "we  can 
hardly  ignore  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
Mve  years  of  active  Soviet  penetration,  'he 
United  States  Government  has  at  timts 
seemed  to  hide  Its  head  In  the  sands  of  the 
Middle  East  The  (previous)  Administration 
has  failed  to  come  to  diplomatic  grips  with 
the  scope  and  seriousness  of  the  Soviet 
thrtHi'  Sir.  Is  your  own  Admlnlstratiun 
similarly   falling? 

Mr.  President,  you  told  the  B'nal  B'rlth 
In  1968  that  "as  long  as  the  threat  of  Arab 
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attack  remains  direct  and  imminent  .  .  . 
the  (power)  balance  must  be  tipped  in 
Israel's  favor".  You  pointed  out  that  "if 
maintaining  that  margin  of  superiority 
should  require  that  the  United  States  should 
supply  I.srael  with  supersonic  Phanton  F-4 
Jets,  we  should  supply  those  Jets  so  that  they 
can  maintain  that  superiority". 

Secretary  Rogers  did  not  even  state  that 
we  were  still  concerned  about  a  balance  to 
deter  aggression.  Are  you  still  in  favor  of 
maintaining  an  Israeli  margin?  When  may 
we  expect  a  reply  to  the  promise  you  made 
to  Israeli  Premier  Golda  Melr  when  she 
visited  the  White  House  last  September? 
Mrs.  Melr  got  the  very  definite  impression,  It 
would  seem,  that  you  were  following  the 
Soviet  military  build-up  of  the  Arabs  and 
were  considering  authorizing  the  sale  of  ad- 
ditional Jets,  In  addition  to  financial  ar- 
rangements to  enable  Israel  to  cope  with 
the  developing  military  situation.  As  an 
(iriglnal  sponsor  of  the  Congressional  resolu- 
•lons  favoring  the  provision  of  Phantom  Jets 
to  Israel.  I  would  naturally  like  to  know 
what  Is  happening  Involving  the  supply  of 
.■^uch  aircraft  beyond  the  number  originally 
.-■old  I  also  am  extremely  eager  to  know 
whether  we  will  agree  to  financial  arrange- 
ments that  would  permit  Israel  to  deter  the 
mounting  Soviet-backed  and  Soviet-armed 
\f'ndetta  of  the  radical  Arab  states  against 
Israel. 

Secretary  Rogers  has  created  more  ques- 
tions than  he  answered.  I  feel  that  the  crisis 
:n  the  Middle  East  requires  that  we  say  what 
•.ve  mean — and  that  we  mean  what  we  say. 
Since  I,  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on  ■with  reference  to  our 
Middle  East  policy,  there  is  a  considerable 
likelihood  that  the  Russians  and  their  Arab 
iriends  may  grievously  miscalculate  on 
.\mericRn  intentions. 

I    would   deeply   appreciate   a   reply   that 
would     help     clarify     the    seeming    Incon- 
istencies. 

With  assvirances  of  the  highest,  personal 
respect. 

Bertram  L.  Podell, 

Member  of  Congress. 


IS  DAVID  ROCKEFELLER  PROMOT- 
ING ANTI-ISRAEL  POLICIES? 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  devise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
today  indicated  an  apparent  anti-Israel 
ixjsition  by  David  Rockefeller,  president 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  sev- 
eral other  oil  company  executives  who 
are  advising  the  President.  The  Implica- 
tions of  that  article  distressed  me  and 
I  am  sure  other  Members  of  this  House. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  columnist 
correctly  stated  Mr.  Rockefeller's  posi- 
tion. I  have  wTitten  to  him  today.  A  copy 
of  my  letter  follows: 

House   op   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  22,  1969. 
Mr.  David  Rocketeller, 
-Vctf  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Rockefeller:  I  was  very  dis- 
tressed to  read  this  morning  in  the  New 
York  Times  an  article  by  Tad  Szuic  which 
( learly  Indicated  that  you,  as  president  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  John  J.  McCloy, 
iormer  president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan, 
.uid  Robert  B.  Anderson,  former  Secretary 
if  the  Treasury  and  director  of  Dresser  In- 
dustries Company,  which  has  oil  Interests 
m  Kuwait  and  Libya — as  well  as  others — 
:net   with   the  President  on  December  0th 


and  advised  him  against  continuing  the 
present  pallcy  of  allegedly  supporting  Israel 
In  its  confrontation  with  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. It  appears  that  you  basically  argued 
that  the  oil  Industry  and  perhaps  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  are  suffering  because  our 
policies  toward  Israel  have  received  an  ad- 
verse economic  and  political  reaction  from 
the  Arab  states — and  that  "the  United  States 
must  act  immediately  to  improve  its  rela- 
tions with  oil  producing  and  other  Arab 
states." 

In  my  own  Judgement,  the  United  States 
has  not  sufHclently  supported  Israel  and  has 
failed  to  provide  It  ■with  arms  and  planes 
necessary  to  offset  the  arms  and  planes 
furnished  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Arab 
states,  and  Indeed  now  Secretary  Rogers  Is 
attempting  to  Impose  a  settlement  In  the 
Middle  East  which  would  be  adverse  to 
Israel.  I,  for  one,  believe  it  is  in  our  national 
Interest  to  support  the  State  of  Israel  as 
the  one  democratic  government  In  that  area 
wlilch  from  its  Inception  has  identified  with 
the  United  States  and  for  which  reason  it 
has  gained  the  enmity  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  addition,  and  of  equal  Importance,  are 
the  moral  reasons  for  supporting  the  people 
of  Israel  In  their  fight  to  survive.  However, 
If  you  are  not  already  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  both  or  either  of  these  two  rea- 
sons, this  letter  ■will  not  persuade  you  and  I 
will  not  attempt  to  elaborate  on  them. 

The  reason  for  this  letter  is  to  Inquire 
whether  the  thrust  of  Mr.  Szulc's  article  was 
correct.  And  to  do  so  I  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  you  as 
soon  as  p>ossible. 

While  you  and  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
have  an  absolute  right  to  take  any  position 
you  deem  correct  in  support  of  your  eco- 
nomic Interests  and  while  I  have  no  quarrel 
■with  your  having  financial  agreements  with 
any  of  the  Arab  states,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  when  you  attempt  to  influence  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  sup- 
port your  economic  Interest,  you  run  the 
risk  of  having  those  who  disagree  with  you 
undertake  a  campaign  designed  to  render 
effects  wliich  would  be  economically  adverse 
for  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  The  survival 
of  Israel  is  an  important  Issue  to  me  and 
my  constituents — Jews  and  Christians  alike. 
If  after  our  discussion,  it  is  clear  that  the 
article  fairly  sets  forth  your  position,  further 
acts  with  respect  to  your  bank  would  be  in 
order.  And  in  that  eventuality,  your  patrons 
may  l>e  heard  from. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


PLAN  TO  RESTRUCTURE  NEW  YORK 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mon- 
day's  papers  headlined  a  story  on  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  plans  to  restructure 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. The  commission's  predilection  for 
servicing  the  utilities  it  is  supposed  to 
regulate,  rather  than  protecting  the  pub- 
lic, has  been  documented  many  times. 

Many  of  us  in  Nassau  County  are  liv- 
ing and  working  literally  on  top  of  ex- 
plosive evidence  of  the  commission's 
dereliction  of  duty.  I  am  referring  of 
course,  to  the  high  pressure  pipeline  in- 
stalled with  the  cursory  approval  of  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission  by  the 
Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  The  route  for 


this  pipeline — capable  of  generating 
pressure  of  up  to  350  pounds  per  square 
inch — rims  directly  through  heavily  pop- 
ulated and  traveled  routes  in  Rockville 
Centre,  East  Rockaway,  Long  Beach, 
Island  Park,  Lynbrook,  Hempstead,  Mal- 
verne,  and  Oceanside.  In  many  instances 
tlie  route  passes  within  50  feet  of  resi- 
dences and  within  12  feet  of  a  high 
school.  The  Public  Service  Commission 
took  the  incredible  position  that  the 
choice  of  route  for  this  potentially  lethal 
installation  was  largely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  LILCO  and  did  not  really 
subject  it  to  scrutiny. 

In  fact,  the  commission  held  abso- 
lutely no  hearings  on  the  entire  issue  un- 
til the  construction  of  the  pipeline  was 
virtually  completed  and  $9  million  had 
been  spent.  After  4  days  of  so-called 
hearings  in  which  no  cross-examination 
was  permitted,  the  commission  predict- 
ably issued  a  finding  that  permitted  the 
completion  of  the  pipeline.  Subsequent 
lawsuits  by  aroused  citizens  groups  and 
affected  villages  were  unsuccessful 
largely  on  technical  grounds.  However,  in 
these  cases  one  senses  an  underlying  feel- 
ing by  the  court  that  the  existence  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  as  a 
guai'dian  of  the  public  interest,  was  per- 
suasive in  denying  these  petitions.  Resi- 
dents of  the  areas  through  which  the 
pipeline  traverses  arc  not  .so  deluded. 
They  are  living  over  a  powder  keg  of 
incalculable  destiaictive  potential.  At 
least  once  in  a  week  gas  leaks  and  ex- 
plosions are  reported  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Yet,  not  one  of  these  dis- 
asters approaches  what  could  be  the 
magnitude  of  a  similar  incident  in  Nas- 
sau. Potential  for  explosion  or  leaks  is 
always  present  and  becomes  greater  as 
time  goes  on.  The  pipeline  is  constructed 
a  few  inches  under  heavily  traveled  high- 
ways, and  is  located  clo.ser  to  homes, 
schools,  and  other  imderground  utility 
lines  than  the  distance  specified  by  law. 
This  variance  was  made  possible  by 
further  odd  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission — again  act- 
ing -without  hearings — without  even  con- 
sulting the  people  most  directly  affected. 

If  this  pipeline  did  not  represent  such 
a  continuing  potential  for  catastrophe 
for  so  many  human  beings,  we  could 
file  its  existence  as  a  case  history  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  utilities  it  is  entrusted 
with  regulating  operate  in  partnership, 
cynically  disregarding  the  need  and 
rights  of  the  public. 

But  it  does  represent  such  a  potential, 
and  residents  of  the  community  cannot 
file  as  history  what  remains  a  clear  and 
present  danger.  They  have  sought  re- 
dress from  the  commission,  from  the 
courts,  and  from  Congress.  "Their  cause 
is  the  cause  of  aU  Americans  whose 
rights  and  interests  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  the  financial  conveniences 
of  powerful  companies  and  the  unrelent- 
ing pressure  of  a  technology  that  may 
yet  destroy  its  creators.  All  of  us  who 
have  been  in  this  fight  welcome  the 
new  voices  that  have  joined  our  protest 
against  the  failures  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  fulfill  its  functions. 
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We  hope  they  will  add  their  energies 
as  well  as  their  words  to  the  tough  battle 
to  bring  some  regulation  to  the  regu- 
lators. 

And  we  hope  they  will  remember  that 
among  the  continuing  vicums  of  the 
Public  Service  Commissions  f)ast  der- 
elictions are  the  people  who  must  live 
every  day  literally  on  top  of  the  LILCO 
pipeline.  We  wUl  not  be  quiet  while  this 
totally  mexcusable  invitation  to  disaster 
perils  the  hes^th  and  safety  of  our 
community. 


December  22,  19i!!) 


COAL  \nNE  SAFETY   BILL 

•Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  I 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN  Mr  Speaker.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  administration  has 
taken  its  present  stance  as  Congress 
moves  to  clear  its  agenda  for  this  session. 
The  threat  of  a  veto  is.  of  course,  a 
legitimate  weapon  in  the  President  s  po- 
litical arsenal;  but  in  the  past,  most  ad- 
minisUaUions  have  exercised  thLs  threat 
only  at-times  when  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  have  reached  an  Impasse. 
It  IS  unfortunate  that  an  administra- 
tion should  use  this  most  potent  of  weap- 
ons to  shape  legislation  when  other 
means,  and  more  constructive  means, 
have  been  and  are  available 

For  instance,  the  administration  used 
the  veto  tiireat  against  the  coal  mme 
safety  bill  laot  week,  because  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  compensation  provlsiorLs. 
even  though  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ignored  until  last  week  a  request  of  6 
months  ago  to  comment  on  those  very 
provisions,  and  their  expense  The  con- 
ferees had  completed  their  work  a  full 
month  before  the  Secretary  answered. 
Thus,  the  threat  to  veto  the  legLslation 
came  at  a  tune  when  neither  Hou.^  was 
in  a  position  to  reopen  its  consideration 
of  that  bii;.  In  this  mstance.  the  tiireat 
of  veto  hampered  rather  than  contrib- 
uted to  the  legislative  process. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  threat  of 
veto  for  the  supplemental  appropna- 
Uons  for  Lab«jr  and  HEW  unle&s  the 
President  s  civil  nghts  plan,  the  Philadel- 
phia plan,  is  left  mtact  The  Comptroller 
General  has  flatly  stated  that  the  plan 
IS  in  direct  violation  of  the  1964  civil 
nghts  law  In  view  of  the  administra- 
tions efforts  to  curb  Federal  construc- 
tion and  the  general  decline  in  the 
construction  industry  at  this  time,  imple- 
mentint:  the  Philadelphia  plan  would  be 
profoundly  divisive  at  a  time  when  this 
Nation  should  seek  unity  rather  than 
further  division. 

Capitalizing  on  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
gress to  adjourn,  the  administration  is 
using  this  threat  of  veto  to  .shape  legis- 
lation on  taxes  and  appropriations  alike 
The  Senate  was  bluntly  informed  dur- 
mg  Its  consideration  of  both  tax  re- 
form and  the  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  that  their  legisla- 
tion was  unacceptable  and  would  be 
vetoed  The  warning  was  based  upon  the 
cost  of  the  two  measures  and  both  were 


represented  to  the  public  as  being  highly 
mflatiortary  The  administration  declined 
to  note  that  even  with  the  higher  expense 
of  the  tax  bill  and  the  outlays  for  Labor 
and  HEW,  the  budget  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed because  of  the  nearly  $5 '  a  billion 
cut  m  the  Defense  budget. 

This  use  of  executive  powers  is  a  form 
of  legislative  overkill,  and  it  is  lament- 
able that  the  adminLstratlon  has  chosen 
.such  a  blunt  and  inflexible  approach  to 
.shape  the  Nation  s  lewlslation  It  is  more 
provocative  than  prdductlve,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Hill  IS  more  likely  to  be  re- 
active than  reasoned.  In  the  flnal  anal- 
ysis, this  attempt  to  legislate  through 
veto  IS  likely  to  be  more  damaging  to  the 
country  than  helpful 


stating  especially  on  those  with  fixed  in- 
comes, those  living  on  social  securltv  and 
pension*.  In  the  case  of  working"  men 
and  women,  price  Increases  have  far  out- 
distanced gains  In  wages. 

I  believe  the  time  Is  long  past  due  fur 
President  Nixon  to  start  using  the  pow- 
ers of  his  office  to  do  something  mean- 
ingful to  halt  this  cycle  of  runaway 
inflation. 


PRICE     OF     CHRISTMAS     TURKEYS 
AFFECTED  BY  ECONOMY 

'  Mr  McCarthy  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr  Speaker,  as 
Americans  shop  for  their  Christmas  tur- 
keys the  high  prices  of  the  festive  birds 
remind  them  that  we  are  suffering  from 
Uie  worst  inflation  in  18  years 

Last  month  the  wholesale  price  of  tur- 
keys .skyrocketed  S'o  percent.  And  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  average  turkey  price 
of  52  2  cents  a  pound  will  go  even  higher 
in  the  future. 

Smce  President  Nixon  Uxjk  office  in- 
flation has  pushed  prices  up  5 '2  per- 
cent^the  highest  rise  since  1951.  An- 
oUier  mcrease  this  month  equal  to  last 
month  s  will  moke  11*69  tJie  most  Infla- 
tionary year  since  1947 

In  the  meanume.  the  average  weekly 
paychecks  of  some  45  million  US. 
workers  have  actually  dropped.  They  fell 
62  percent  last  month  because  of  shorter 
work  weeks  m  the  .siowln«  U.S.  economy. 

When  lisked  about  price  increases  7 
days  after  taking  office.  President  Nixon 
answered  that  the  Government  would 
not  intervene  in  pnce  and  wage  deci- 
sions, tliat  the  fight  again.st  inflation 
would  rest  on  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
and  he  would  not  exhort  business  and 
labor 

That  blew  the  lid  off  prices  right  there. 
The  President  has  suppwrted  a  severe 
monetary  policy  He  demanded  contin- 
uation of  the  tax  surcharge.  But  un- 
like President  Johnson,  he  has  made  no 
effort  to  use  the  moral  power  of  the 
presidency  to  persuade  business  and 
labor  to  modify  tlieir  price  of  wage  de- 
mands The  Johnson  administration  not 
(Wily  used  moral  .suasion  but  put  the 
pressure  on  rising  pnces  by  .sales  out  of 
stockpiles  and  by  altering  Government 
buyin-,'  policies,  c«pecially  at  the 
Pentagon 

While  Members  of  Congress  including 
myself,  have  sought  to  reduce  defense 
apendmg.  not  only  to  shift  priorities  but 
to  flght  inflation,  the  President  has  sup- 
ported almost  all  of  the  new  major 
weapons  systems  Clearly,  in  this  vital 
area,  the  President  has  fumbled  the  eco- 
nomic ball  and  set  off  a  cycle  of  nmaway 
inflation.  And  the  effect  has  been  deva- 


NEW  APPROACHES  TO  THE 
HOUSING  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Patman)  Is  recognized  for  ;ii) 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. George  Romney,  has  made  clear 
his  conviction  that  high-interest,  tight- 
money  conditions  dominating  the  Na- 
tion's economy  have  produced  an  e.\- 
ploslve  situation  in  terms  of  the  coun- 
try's housing  needs. 

He  has  declared  that  it  is  now  impo.^- 
sible  for  half  of  the  Nation's  populatii  n 
to  afford  a  new  home. 

He  has  stated  that  the  dimensions  n: 
the  problem  now  translate  into  the  need 
to  create  one  new  city  of  250.000  people 
every  month  for  the  remainder  of  tin- 
centur>'— 360  such  cities  having  a  total 
population  of  90  million  people  by  the 
year  2000. 

He  has  said  that  the  recent  increase  m 
the  annual  rate  of  new  housing  start , 
from  1.3  million  in  August  to  1.5  million 
units  in  September  is  a  'temporary  aber- 
ration" and  that  he  expects  the  level  :  . 
decline  significantly  in  the  month- 
ahead.  Other  housing  experts  predict  th'^ 
rate  of  new  housing  starts  will  drop  to  l 
million  or  less  by  the  end  of  this  year  ^r 
early  in  1970.  This  is  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  number  of  units  annu- 
ally required  to  meet  the  Nation's  hou- 
ing  goal.  Furthermore,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  single-family  dwellings  now  be- 
mg  constructed  are  in  the  $30,000  brackt  • 
and  up.  In  other  words,  the  low-  and 
moderate -income  families  of  the  Nation 
have  been  priced  out  of  the  housin.; 
market. 

TIOHT    MONtT — HIGH    INTTRTST 

Tight-money,  high-interest  conditions 
are  all  but  crippling  .savings  and  loan  &:-- 
sociations  which  account  for  nearly  half 
of  all  residential  mortgages  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  flow  of  funds  into  these  insti- 
tutions is  expected  to  be  reduced  by  44 
percent  during  the  first  10  months  of  the 
year,  $2.9  billion  so  far  this  year  as  com- 
pared to  $5.2  billion  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  situation  is  almost  as  severe  for 
mutual  savings  banks  which  accotmt  for 
16  percent  of  all  residential  mortgage? 
and  rank  second  as  a  source  of  home 
loans  in  the  Nation.  The  flow  of  funds 
into  mutual  savings  banks  is  down  37  4 
percent  and  September  was  one  of  the 
lowest  inflow  months  on  record  for  these 
banks. 

The  situation  with  life  insurance  com- 
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panies  which  provide  14  percent  of  all 
residential  mortgage  loans  shows  a  re- 
duction of  $1  billion  during  the  flrst  10 
months  of  the  year. 

And  commercial  banks,  which  also 
upply  14  percent  of  all  residential  mort- 
L'ages.  had  a  reduction  of  over  50  percent 
m  large  certificates  of  deposits  between 
December  of  1968  and  October  this  year, 
:rom  $24.4  billion  to  $11.6  billion. 

Tight  money-high  interest  rate  condi- 
tions have  clearly  produced  an  ever  wor- 
.sening  drought  in  the  flow  of  mortgage 
uinds.  Assets  that  ordinarily  would  be 
devoted  to  this  field  have  been  diverted 
!o  higher  yielding,  shorter  term  invest- 
ments, 

IMPENDING  DISASTER 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  thimibnail 
.ketch  of  impending  disaster  made  ironic 
by  the  priority  we  continue  to  give  other 
iirojects.  If  things  continue  as  they  are 
•.ve  will  be  housing  middle  Income  sci- 
entists on  the  moon  long  before  we  get 
around  to  the  decent  homes  and  suitable 
living  environment  Congress  promised 
the  American  people  last  year.  We  will 
ie  financing  luxurious,  supersonic  air 
transports  for  jet  setters  and  corporate 
executives  while  the  price  of  housing  sky- 
lockets  because  demand  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  We  will  continue  to  tabulate  mil- 
itary costs  overnms  while  the  rate  at 
V.  hich  housing  falls  into  the  substandard 
c  ategory  runs  wild. 

There  is  little  satisfaction  to  be  gained 
hy  stressing  our  technological  superior- 
it  v  to  both  our  allies  and  enemies  when 
many  of  these  same  countries  are  doing 
■A  far  better  job  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
their  people.  Last  year,  when  housing 
starts  were  higher  than  is  presently  the 
rase,  the  United  States  provided  7.69 
units  per  1,000  residents,  but  Sweden 
produced  13.43  imits,  Japan  built  11.89. 
'he  Soviet  Union  provided  9.80,  the 
.Netherlands  built  9.63,  and  France  pro- 
duced 8.23. 

The  Director  of  the  Standards  Policy 
Office  of  the  Commerce  Department,  A. 
Allen  Bates,  asserts : 

within  a  few  years — perhaps  a  decade — It 
'.viu  probably  be  generally  acknowledged  In- 
ernatlonally  that  the  best  housed  Inhablt- 
;:!Us  of  any  Itu-ge  country  In  the  world  are 
rr.ose  of  the  USSR.  The  political  impact  of 
'his  situation  will  be  profound.  The  United 
S'.ates  will  suffer  devastating  comparisons. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be 
painfully  embarrassing  to  claim  that  our 
( apltalist,  free  enterprise  system  is  the 
basis  for  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

RELIANCE    ON    PRIVATE    SECTOR 

Secretary  Romney,  who  laimched  a 
uccessful  revolution  In  the  Nation's 
massive  auto  industry  by  fathering  and 
elling  the  compact  car,  and  President 
N'ixon  who  saw  the  world  from  the  rose- 
I  olored  halls  of  Wall  Street,  have  placed 
■  heir  faith  in  the  private  sector  to  achieve 
•-  solution  in  our  housing  crisis.  Secre- 
•ary  Romney  is  fond  of  saying  that  the 
-  reatest  single  market  in  the  future  of 
the  Nation's  economy  is  the  housing 
market.  His  assessment  is  correct  only  If 
t  he  private  sector  provides  the  financing 
:or  this  market  and  so  far  it  has  dismally 
failed  to  do  so.  To  this  Secretary  Romney 
replies  that  the  private  sector  cannot  be 


expected  to  meet  necessary  investment 
quotas  in  housing  until  a  large  puncture 
has  been  made  in  our  inflationary 
bubble.  So  far  the  only  thing  that  has 
been  deflated  Is  the  housing  industry, 
and  there  is  little  evidence  of  change  in 
other  segments  of  the  economy  despite 
the  hopeful  forecasts  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  wizards. 

Among  the  things  which  are  obviously 
needed  Is  the  channeling  of  large  blocks 
of  funds  Into  homing  from  sources  which 
imtll  now  have  remained  relatively  un- 
tapped. Such  action  should  take  place 
immediately  and  not  on  some  distant, 
imknown  date  when  the  United  States 
has  slipped  from  a  sixth-place  ranking 
in  housing  to  10th  or  15th  and  our  hous- 
ing industry  is  too  weak  to  climb  out  of 
its  sick  bed. 

NEW    APPROACHES 

One  of  the  largest  Investment  possibili- 
ties that  can  and  should  be  utilized  Is  the 
assets  of  private  pension  funds  which 
total  more  than  $115  billion,  providing  a 
completely  tax-exempt  armual  income  of 
nearly  $6  billion.  The  tax  advantage 
given  these  pension  programs  now  to- 
tals more  than  $3  billion  a  year. 

Another  equally  important  source  is 
in  the  use  of  the  assets  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  purchase  housing  paper. 

This  bill  opens  the  way  to  turn  both  of 
these  possibilities  into  concrete  action. 

The  growth  of  private  pension  fund 
assets,  including  those  programs  admin- 
istered by  insurance  companies,  has  been 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  During  the 
9-year  period  1960  to  1968  total  assets 
rose  from  $52  to  $115  billion,  more  than 
doubling,  and  the  rate  of  future  growth 
Is  expected  to  be  even  more  spectacular. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  by  1981  private 
pension  fund  assets  will  total  more  than 
$200  billion  and  will  comprise  one  of  the 
largest  single  investment  forces  in  the 
Nation's  economy. 

This  is  especially  true  for  the  corpo- 
rate empires  of  the  Nation.  The  most 
outstanding  feature  of  pension  fund 
change  during  the  9-year  period  has  been 
their  collective  gallop  into  common  stock 
investments.  In  1960  private,  nonlnsured 
pension  fimds,  with  total  assets  of  $33.1 
billion,  had  $10.7  billion  worth  of  com- 
mon stock,  a  little  more  than  a  third  of 
the  value  of  all  their  assets.  Today  the 
value  of  their  common  stock  investments 
amounts  to  more  tlian  $40.3  billion,  more 
than  half  the  value  of  their  total  assets. 
No  other  aspect  of  private,  noninsured 
pension  fund  investments  have  moved  so 
dramatically.  In  fact  all  other  types  of 
investments  are  far  below  the  $40  billion 
in  common  stock,  the  next  closest  being 
$26  billion  in  corporate  bonds.  Other  in- 
vestments occupy  relatively  minor  posi- 
tions, among  them  real  estate  loans  and 
mortgages  which  in  1960  totaled  $1.3 
billion  and  now  total  about  $3.9  billion. 
Another  aspect  of  the  striking  growth 
of  private  pension  fimd  assets  is  the  low 
rate  of  return  their  investments  produce. 
A  study  of  the  100  largest  private  pen- 
sion funds,  having  assets  totaling  $33.1 
billion,  shows  the  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestments seldom  exceeds  5  percent,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  plans  have  rates  of 
return  which  do  not  exceed  4  percent. 


GREAT    POTENTIAI. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  clearly  illus- 
trate the  potential  of  private  pension 
plans  to  pump  desperately  needed  re- 
sources into  the  housing  market — pri- 
marily into  the  low  and  moderate  in- 
come family  housing  market  where  the 
flow  of  mortgage  funds  has  virtiially 
evaporated  and  where  the  need  is  great- 
est. Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  establishes  a  formula  by  which 
private  pension  plans  can  be  directed  to 
make  such  investments  in  return  for  the 
tax  advantages  they  now  enjoy,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  half  the  earned  income 
of  these  plans.  In  essence,  the  bill  calls 
on  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  determine  the  invest- 
ment required  to  meet  the  national  hous- 
ing goal  of  600,000  low-  and  moderate- 
income  imits  a  year,  assess  how  much  of 
this  investment  can  be  expected  to  be 
made  from  sources  which  are  now  sup- 
porting this  section  of  the  housing  mar- 
ket, and  determine  how  much  of  an  in- 
vestment is  required  from  the  private 
pension  plans  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  fact  that  pension  programs  now 
hold  mortgages  totaling  $3.9  bilUon  veri- 
fies beyond  doubt  that  program  adminis- 
trators have  found  such  purchases  fit 
requirements  for  prudent  and  secure  in- 
vestments. The  bill  provides  that  invest- 
ments ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  be  in 
mortgages  which  are  federally  insured 
or  guaranteed,  thus  removing  all  ques- 
tion of  risk. 

It  also  removes  all  doubt  about  pro- 
viding an  adequate  return  since  mort- 
gages insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  now  yield- 
ing 8  percent,  almost  twice  as  much  as 
the  rate  of  return  for  all  but  a  few  pen- 
sion programs  as  indicated  by  the  study 
of  the  top  100  plans.  Moreover,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  although  private  pension 
plans  have  invested  in  mortgages,  an  ex- 
tremely small  portion  of  this  investment 
is  in  homeownership  loans  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  By  emphasiz- 
ing the  purchase  of  mortgages  in  this 
particular  category,  pension  plans  would 
at  once  be  making  a  high  yield  invest- 
ment and  performing  an  urgently  needed 
social  service  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  argued  that  to  divert  funds  from  com- 
mon stock  purchases  to  mortgages  will 
reduce  the  rate  at  which  pension  plan 
assets  appreciate.  To  this  I  say  that  an 
absolutely  safe  mortgage  investment 
paying  8 '2  to  10  percent  interest  means 
that  a  $20,000  mortgage  with  a  30-year 
term  will  provide  interest  payments  to- 
taling over  $32,000  alone,  or  more  than 
1  ^  2  times  the  amoimt  of  the  principal,  an 
arrangement  that  seems  more  than  ade- 
quate in  view  of  the  tax-free  status  of 
the  multimillion-dollar  investment  port- 
folios. 

For  administrative  purposes,  my  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  confine  his 
directives  concerning  investment  of  as- 
sets to  those  pension  plans  which  have 
assets  valued  at  $4  million  or  more.  This 
would  take  in  most  retirement  programs. 
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rzoEit«t.   acsERVc   En:*CHASCs 


Mr.  Speaker,  title  II  of  my  bill  would 
open  a  second  avenue  leading  to  substan- 
tial new  Investments  in  housing  mort- 
gages Title  II  would  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Federal  Reserve  to  buy  and  sell 
In  the  open  market,  or  deal  directly  with 
the  issuing  agency,  any  obligation  which 
is  a  direct  obligation  or  fully  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill  makes  It 
clear  that  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  legislation  shall  be  used  to  meet  the 
national  housing  goals  through  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  residential  mortgage 
paper  by  the  Federal  Reserve 

In  1966  Congress  authorized  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  make  such  purchases  but 
since  then  that  agency  has  looked  on 
this  legislation  as  being  permissive 
rather  than  a  directive  and  has  never 
utilized  it  despite  the  housing  crisis  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  enactment  and 
the  housing  crisis  that  Is  currently  crip- 
pling our  housing  industry.  In  effect,  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  refused  to  comply 
with  the  will  of  Congress.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  thWl  that  Congress  would  grant  the 
authority  to  make  housing  paper  pur- 
chases without  also  assuming  that  Con- 
gress clearly  meant  that  this  authority 
should  be  exercised  in  a  meaningful  way. 

In  rationalizing  its  position,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  haa  insisted  that  Its  role  is 
to  deal  with  general  monetary  poli- 
cies and  that  it  does  not  work  with  spe- 
cific segments  of  the  economy.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  high-Interest, 
tight-money  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve strike  first,  foremost,  and  almost 
exclusively  at  the  housiner  market  with 
the  result  that  a  large  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Nations  massive 
housing  problem  rests  with  that  agency. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  position  has 
even  been  contradicted  by  its  own  .stud- 
ies Descnbmg  the  results  of  restrictive 
monetary  policy.  Federal  Reserve  Gov- 
ernor Dew-^y  Daane  said : 

We  and  a  rise  In  m  T'^age  rates  nnd  v  re- 
duction In  t.^ie  availabltity  of  oiarket  credit 
to    Ixjrrowers— and    hence  a    relatively 

prompt    and    slgmflcant    effect    on    housing 
starts. 

One  illustration  of  this  .situation  came 
m  1966  when  the  Federal  Resen,-es  poli- 
cies took  $8  bilhon  worth  of  credit  out 
of  the  economy  and  $7  billion  of  the  total 
came  out  of  housing'  alone 

HOrSING    PRIORITIES 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Government  of  this 
Nation  must  finally  begin  to  look  at  hous- 
ing' needs  cus  beiii^'  on  the  .same  level  of 
importance — the  .same  level  of  neces- 
sity—as adequate  food,  clothintj  and 
medical  care  for  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion This  bil!.  applying  as  it  does  to  the 
use  of  pnvate  pension  fund  <ussets  and 
the  asset.s  of  the  Federal  Re.serve  for  the 
purchase  of  residential  mortgages,  es- 
pecially mortKa^es  for  low  and  mcxlerate 
income  families,  constitutes  a  long  step 
In  this  direction  The  thrust  of  the  meai;- 
ure  ^oes  to  the  point  that  it  is  not  enou«h 
to  simply  create  housing  proi^rams  which 
provide  fully  msured  and  guaranteed 
mortgages  for  purcha.se  by  the  private 
sector  to  meet  our  housing  !<oals.  The 
bill  provides  a  way  to  help  make  these 


programs  fully  resixinslve  to  the  needs 
of  the  NatK-n  and  the  Intent  of  Congress 
during  times  of  crisi.s  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  Mort.4a«e  Investment  Act 
and  data  di.srlosink;  the  as.sets  and  in- 
come of  the  100  largest  private,  nonin- 
sured  pensi.m  plans  Inspection  of  these 
figures  i.;i-aphically  indicates  the  poten- 
tial of  these  and  other  pension  plan  pro- 
grams to  help  end  our  housing  crisis. 

The  material  follows 

H  R  15402 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act 
,ind  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  help  meet 
the  national  housing  goals.  Including  the 
goals  for  low-  :»nd  moderate-Income  fam- 
ilies through  the  purcha.se  of  mortgages 
with  prlv;4te  pension  fund  nnd  Federal  Re- 
serve .uwets 

Be  It  friacted  by  t/ie  Senati'  and  House  of 
Reprp.ientativfs  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrn.ra  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mortgage  Invest- 
ment Act". 

TTTI.E   I 
PE.NSION     FT-ND    MriRrCAGE    INVESTMENTS 

Hec  101.  Title  V  of  the  National  Housing 
.Act  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section; 

"INVESTMErNT  IN  LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME 
HOUSING  MORTCAGES  BY  PRIVATE  PENSION 
fTNDS 

"Sec  534  ia)(ri  The  C-onKress  flnds  that 
housing  stiirtd  In  the  United  States  have 
dropped  to  an  alarming  .evel  due  largely  to 
the  inflation. irv.  hlgh-lnterest-tlght-money 
cundltljn  of  Che  economy  This  shortage  of 
murtk;;u<e  monev  on  rp.aRonable  terms  Is  felt 
mo.st  severely  by  the  Nations  low-  and  mod- 
era'e-lncome  families — a  >?roup  whose  hous- 
ing needs  have  reached  a  crisis  sta<?e  be- 
cause iidequate  funds  on  reasonable  terms 
ire  not  available  for  mortgage  Investments 
nt  -his  type  More<iver.  it  Is  Impossible  to 
realistically  hope  for  fulflllment  of  the  na- 
tional housing  goals  of  six  million  new  and 
rehabilitated  units  in  ten  years  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  f.tmiUes.  as  set  forth  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  and  reafBrmed  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  unless  .ictlon  Is  taken 
U)  supply  additional  amounts  of  mortgage 
funds  on  reasc-nable  terms  for  this  purpose 
"12)  Tlie  Congress  flnds  that  the  addi- 
tional resources  required  to  meet  the  na- 
tional housing  goals  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  f.ijiU!les  are  available  In  the  form  of 
monevs  In  private  pension  funds.  It  further 
flnds  that  only  a  small  portion  of  these  funds 
are  presently  invested  In  mortgages  and  that 
a  liU-ger  share  of  these  assets  can  and  should 
be  devoted  to  Investments  in  mortgages  to 
supply  decent  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  without  risk  or  the 
sacrlHce  of  an  <ulequale  return. 

I  3  I  It  la  the  purp^«e  if  this  section  and 
•he  policy  of  the  Congress  to  encourage  In- 
vestmen:  of  private  pension  fund  assets  In 
federally  insured  or  guaranteed  low-  and 
:njderate-lncome  morti;.iges  In  amounts  that 
•*•::;  assure  meeting  the  national  housing 
goals  as  they  apply  to  this  segment  of  the 
.V.i;lon"s  population." 

Sec.  102    .\s  used  in  this  section — 
1 1 )    the  term  "Secretary",  unless  otherwise 
-peclfled.  means  the  -Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development; 

i2i  the  terms  "low-  and  moderate-income 
housing"  and  "low-  and  moderate-Income 
families"  shall  have  the  meaning  given  them 
by  -.he  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culv.ire  In  establishing  the  criteria  by  which 
famlMea  qualify  for  (X'cupancy  of  dwellings 
supplied  under  the  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come rental  and  homeownershlp  programs 
contained  In  the  National  Housing  .'Vet  and 
title  V  of  the  Housing  .\ct  of  1949: 


3 1  the  term  "federally  Insured  or  guar- 
aineed  mortgage"  means  any  mortgage,  or  the 
securities  backed  by  any  mortgage,  which  :j 
insiu-ed  or  guaranteed  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Ac  of 
1949  for  low-  and  moderate-income  familirc 
and 

i4i  the  term  "private  pension  funa" 
means  a  pension  plan  to  which  section  40] 
lai  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  IQ=>4 
applies:  except  that  It  shall  also  IncUy!" 
such  additional  organlaiatlons  and  entitle"  -.s 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  :!,(> 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  determines  shmr.ri 
be  subject  to  this  section  In  order  to  as,*'  re 
that  the  purpoee  of  this  section  will  » 
achieved. 

Sec  103  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  I  p 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  the  Se^  r.  - 
:arv.  after  consulting  with  the  Secret  ,.•■•.  ' 
.Agriculture,  shall  determine — 

(It  the  total  investment  required  to  inf^: 
the  national  housing  goals  for  low-  and  m  :- 
erate-lncome  families  In  both  urban  ::;d 
rural  .\merlra  during  the  next  thlrfy-'^x 
months: 

(2i  the  total  amount,  projected  on  :he 
basts  of  reliablUtated  and  new  housing  star*- 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  famlUes  o.-- 
currlng  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 
that  can  be  expected  to  be  Invested  In  Icv- 
.*nd  moderate-income  family  housing  dur.iu- 
the  next  thlrty-six  mouths: 

(3i  the  difference  between  what  cm  .c 
expected  to  be  Invested  and  what  is  requir.  A 
to  oe  Invested  to  meet  the  national  houss:.? 
goals  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  famll:p< 
during  the  next  thlrty-slx  months: 

i4i  the  total  combined  assets  of  any  or  r.!l 
private  pension  funds;  and 

(5  I  the  portion  of  the  combined  assets  'f 
private  pension  funds  which  would  be  rr- 
qulred  to  be  Invested  In  federally  Insured  r 
guaranteed  mortgages  on  low-  and  modern' •  - 
income  housing  In  both  urban  and  ni.',  I 
areas  to  .issure  tliat  the  national  liou.si.j 
goals  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  famil:-s 
are  met  during  the  next  thlrty-slx  mont!. 

Sec  104  ill  The  Secretary,  after  corne- 
ring with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  .'il;  : 
notify  the  administrators  of  all  private  pe:  - 
slon  funds  having  assets  appropriate  .  r 
mortgage  investment  that  during  .i  period  : 
time  specltied  by  the  Secretary  they  are  :< - 
quired  to  invest  in  federally  Insured  or  tjii.  r- 
.mteed  mortgages  on  low-  and  modern- 1- 
Income  housing  such  lunount  from  their  pe;.- 
slon  fund  .issets  as  will  be  required  to  assure 
meeting  the  national  housing  goals  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  thlrty-slx  month 
period  Involved  under  subsectloia  102(5i 

(2 1  The  Secretary,  bearing  admlnlstratl.e 
problems  in  mind,  shall  determine  whl;n 
I)rlvate  pension  funds  shall  be  required  '^ 
make  such  Investments  and  the  amount  f 
the  Investment  to  be  required  by  each 

Sec.  105  Upon  fulfilling  the  obllgatloi-.s 
specified  by  subsections  103  and  104  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  after  conferring  with  the  .Se< - 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretarv  i 
Agriculture,  and  using  the  same  methods  .•- 
those  prescribed  In  such  subsections,  detf- 
•mine  the  total  Investment  of  private  pensi.  . 
fund  iissets  required  to  iissure  meeting  ti.e 
national  housing  goals  as  they  apnly  to  lev. - 
and  moderate-Income  housing  for  each  suc- 
cessive twelve-month  period  and  shall  notiiv 
the  administrators  of  all  private  pensi  •: 
funds  having  assets  appropriate  for  mo.-> 
gage  investment  of  the  amount  of  such 
assets  they  are  required  to  Invest  In  federally 
Insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages  on  sucli 
housing  during  each  such  twelve-month  pe- 
riod as  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  106  1 1  (  If  the  actual  Investments  in 
federally  Insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages 
on  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  held 
by  a  private  pension  fund  In  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  are  less  than  the  amount  ^f 
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investments  In  such  mortgages  required  of 
such  fund  for  such  year  under  section  104 
or  105  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  such  fund's 
liillure  to  make  and  hold  the  required  In- 
\estments  a  tax  equal  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  actual  Investments 
are  less  than  the  required  Investments.  Such 
tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  private  pension  fund, 
and  shall  be  assessed  and  collected,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate,  In  the  manner 
provided  In  subtitle  P  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  taxes  Im- 
posed by  subtitle  D  or  such  Code. 

(2)  A  private  pension  fund  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection 
for  any  taxable  year  If  the  fair  market  value 
of  Its  assets  at  the  beginning  of  such  year 
does  not  exceed  $4,000,000. 

TITLE  II 

FEDERAL   RESERVE   MORTGAGE   PURCHASES 

Sec.  201.  (u»  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  14 
lb)  Of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
J55)    is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Under  the  direction  and  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  to 
buy  and  sell  In  the  open  market,  or  to  deal 
directly  with  the  Issuing  agency  In  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of,  any  obligation  which  is  a 
direct  obligation  of,  or  fully  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by,  any  agency  of  the 
United  State*. " 

lb)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  authority  conferred  by  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  14(b)  of  such  Act  be  used  to  assist 
the  Nation  in  meeting  the  housing  goals 
contained  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968. 


Shell  Oil  Co.,  Shell  Pipeline  Corp.,  Asiatic 
Petroleum  Corp.,  Asiatic  Petroleum  Co. 
[Tex.).  Ltd..  Netc  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  31,  1968 

Contributions: 

Employer  - $26.  105,376 

Employee 26,053,  699 

Investments: 

Common   stock 219,937,001 

Federal   obligations 954,120 

Foreign    government    obliga- 
tions _ 27,053,205 

Non-Government  obligations 376,301,421 


Total  assets--- 634,477,084 


Receipts  from  Investments  :> 

Interest 17,235,643 

Dividends   6,408,469 


Total    23,644,112 


Sale  of  assets:  I 

Cost   125,167,530 

Cash 126,485,068 


Net  gain. 


1.317,538 


Total  Income  for  year 24,  961,  650 


Tax    bill    that    would    apply    if 

income  was  not  tax  exempt--     12,813,475 

•  Rate  of  Return,  3.6  percent. 


Radio    Corp.    of    America,    New 

Dec.  31,  1968 
Contributions: 

Employer    

Employee    

Investments: 
Stock: 

Preferred    

Common  

Non-Government 

obligations 

Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 
gages    

Unsecured    notes 


yorfc,   N.Y.. 


$17.  294, 183 
12, 199, 347 


1.653,691 
178. 182, 260 

75,  653. 659 

16.042,397 
14, 118.  000 


Radio   Corp.   of   America,    New    York,    N.Y., 
Dec.  31.  1968 — Continued 
Real  estate  leasebacks $14,387,315 


Total    assets 332,970,124 


Receipts  from  Investments ;  ^ 

Interest    

Dividends 


6,  104,  869 
5,426,821 


Total    11,531,690 


Sale  of  assets 

Cost    140,979,086 

Cash    140,350,572 


Net    loss- 


628,514 


Total  Income  for  year 

Tax   bill   that    would    apply    if 
income  was  not  tax  exempt- . 

»  Rate  of  return,  3.3  percent. 


10,  903. 176 


5,  756,  876 


Employees  savings  and  profit-sharing  plan, 
Sears,  Roebiick  &  Co.,  Chicago,  ill. 

Contributions ; 

Employer    $85,251,948 

Employee   67,548,247 

Investments : 

Bank  deposits  and  savings 
and  loan  shares  at  in- 
terest    1,369.877 

Stock: 

Preferred    7.362.041 

Common 2,357,057,421 

Non-Government  obliga- 
tions   4,441,499 

Real  state  loans  and  mort- 
gages      10,118.979 

Secured  loans 1.450,000 

Unsecured  notes 135,  893,  573 


Total  assets 

Receipts  from  Investments; 

Interest  

Dividends 


..  2,543,295.196 


Total   - 

Sale  of  Assets 

Cost 

Cash 


Net  gain 

Total  Income  for  year.. 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if 
income  was  not  tax  exempt. 

1  Rate  of  return,  2.1  percent. 


4,  822,  608 
49,  685,  554 

54,  508, 162 


45,  192,  186 
61,993,422 

16,  801,  236 


71,309.398 


32,980,618 


Savings-stock  purchase  program  for  salaried 
employees  in  the  United  States,  General 
Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  31,  1968 

Contributions : 

Employer    $46,445,805 

Employee   108,232,792 

Investments : 

Common  stock 578.310.314 

Federal  obligations 234.413.964 


Total  assets 822,649.361 


Receipts  from  Investments : ' 

Interest    

Dividends  


2,585,025 
—     28.578.119 


Total    receipts    from    in- 
vestments       31,  163,  144 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 16,  454,  140 

» Rate  of  return;  3.8  percent. 


Supplemental  pension  plan  for  employees 
30  years  or  older  earning  over  $15,000,  Sears. 
Roebuck  <fe  Co.,  Chicago,  111,  Dec.  31,  1968 

Employer  contributions $11,552.  100 

Investments; 
Stock: 

Preferred    2.465.616 

Common 90,713,943 

Federal  obligations 1,497,500 

Foreign    government    obliga- 
tions         £.801.372 

Non-Government  obligations.     35,  262,  057 
Real   estate   loans  and   mort- 
gages           1.001,725 


Total  assets 138,491,551 


Receipts  from  investments:  ' 

Interest    

Dividends 

Rents 


Total 


2.310.396 

2,  384,  397 

2,975 

4,  697,  768 


Sale  of  assets 

Cost 75.008,700 

Cash 77,487,142 

Net  gain 2,478,442 

Total   income  for   year-.       7,176,210 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 3,  100,031 

»  Rate  of  return,  2.9  percent. 


Pension  plan.  Republic  Steel  Corp., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Employer    contributions $31,620,700 

Investments : 
Stock; 

Preferred    9,553.100 

Common     82,685.553 

Federal     obligations 1,895,575 

Foreigrn    government    obliga- 
tions     12,177,975 

Non-Government  obligations.    143,  398,  719 
Secured  loans 11,783.042 


Total  assets 278,233,909 


Receipts  from  investments:  ' 

Interest    

Dividends     


7.  779.  233 
4.534,919 


Total    12,314,162 


Sale  of  Assets 

Cost - -     72.447.633 

Cash     79.995,910 


Net     gain 

Total   Income   for   year. 


7,  548,  277 
19,  862,  429 


Tax    bill    that    would    apply    if 
income  was  not  tax  exempt. 

^  Rate  of  return,  4.3  percent. 


8.388,941 


Shell  pension  plan,  all  employees,  Shell  Oil 
Co..  Shell  Pipepline  Corp.,  Asiatic  Petrol- 
eum Corp.,  Asiatic  Petroleum  Co.  (Texas) 
Ltd..  Dec.  31.  1968 

Employer  contributions $21,688,888 

Investments; 
Stock: 

I>referred 2,025,421 

Common    168,269,818 

Federal   obligations 9,460.885 

Foreign    government    obliga- 
tions   21,314,  150 

Non-Oovemment  obligations.  264,338,212 
Real   estate  loans  and  mort- 
gages           5,466,094 
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Sh.ell  ptTifinn   plan,   all   f-mployees.   Shell   Cnl 
Co  .    Shell    Pipeline    Corp  ,    Asiatic    Perol- 
eum  C'yrp  .  Asiatic  Petroleum  Co.   (Texas  \ 
Ltd.  Dec    31,  19«» — Continued 
R«al  estate  operations (6.350.043 

Total   asdeta 488,256,539 


Receipts  from  Investment;  ' 

Interest    n   395   265 

Dividends    5,441    172 

Rents   -- 425,  0«a 


Total    19.261.489 


Sale  of  assets 

Cost    93.677    783 

Cash   89.066.930 


Net  loea 3.810.863 

Total  Income  for  year 15.  960.  646 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 8.263.541 

'  Rate  of  return.  3  9  percent. 

The  Savings  Banks  Retirement  System, 
New  York.  NY.  Sept.  30.  1968 
Contributions: 

Employer    16.298.355 

EmpToyee    319.  519 

Investments: 
Stock 

Preferred 269,350 

Oommon 10,917,934 

Federal  obligations 1.362.047 

Porel^     government     obllga- 

Uons    697.343 

Non-Oovemment  obligations.     16.332.464 
Re&l   estate  loans   and   mort- 
gages       85.821,626 

Other  real  estat« 40.  904 


Total  assets. 117.366.411 


Receipts  from  Investments: 

Interewt 

Dividends 


5,  385.  328 
257.  782 


Total 5.692.185 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost 

Cash 


3.826.  131 
3.891.  669 


Net  gain 

Total  Income  for  year 

Tax  bill  that  wouJd  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt- 

'  Rate  of  return.  4  3  percent. 


5.  757. 


06,538 
23 


3    02!    357 


IMsobihtv  benefits  and  death  benents.  South- 
em  Bell  Telephone  <4  Telegraph  Co  ,  At- 
lanta.  Ga  .   Dec    31.   196S 

Eimployer  contributions $32,955,835 

Investments 

Common    st.v!i    . 78.756.473 

Federal   ubll^atlons 98,972 

State   and   municipal 

obligations   309.792 

Porelifn    government 

obligations   ..    75.819 

Non-Crovemment 

obligations    140.941.183 

Real        estate        loans       and 

mortgages 13.298.494 

Other  real  estate 2.009.000 


Dxiabiltty  benefits  and  death  benefits.  South- 
ern Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  At- 
lanta. Ga  .  Dec    31.  1968 — Continued 

Renta      


Total 


Sales  of  assets: 

Cost    -.     

Cash 


Total    assets    239.487.539 


Net  loss 

Total   income  for  year. 


•79. 760 

13 

023.  432 

71 
67 

124.603 
536.  779 

3 

587.834 

7. 

436.608 

Pension  disability  benefits,  death  benrlti 
lall  employees).  Southwestern  Bell  Te'-. 
phone  Co,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  31.  I9<;s\ 
Continued 

Federal    obligations $2,615   r.i 

Non-Government  obligations.  295.  61H  im,) 
Real    estate   loans   and   mort- 
gages         18,  309.:i:: 

Unsecured    notes 4,  808,  1174 

Other  real  estate 5.  itoo 


Total  assets 468,066. 


Tax  hill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
^ime  wafi  n  >t  'ax  exempt 


3.  926,  001 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest 13,  708  n.52 

Dividends 4.113.575 


Receipts   from   investments :» 

Interest .1^ 10.583.906 

Dividends   >. 2.358.788 

'  Rate  of  return.  5".4  percent. 


Stock  plan  for  employees  (all  employees) , 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif  ,  Dec    31.  1968. 

Contributions: 

Employer     $11,681,000 

Employee            _                  6,585.000 

Investments     Common  atock_-  188.424.000 


Total    17.822.5.i7 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost 204.887.  57^ 

Amount  received 206.494.074 


Total   assets 188.424.000 

Investments:  ' 


Net  gain 1,  a06 

Total    Income   for   year 


4<i5 


19.  429,  0  12 


Receipts     from 
Dividends    _, 


9.838.000 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate   of  return.  3.8   percent. 


9,811.91 


Total  receipts  from  div- 
idends     

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate  of  return.  4  8  fjercent. 


9.838.000  Pension,  disability  and  death  benefits  (,■ 
employees).  New  York  Telephone  Co  Nc 
York,  NY.,  Dec.  31.  1968 


5.  194.  404 


Annuity    Plan — (All    Employees).    Standard 

Oil   Co    of  California.    Dec  31.   1967 
Contributions- 

Employer    $7,700,000 

Employees     4.827.000 

Investments 

Bank  depnislts  and  savings  And 

loan   shares   at   Interest    ._-  937.217 
Stock 

Preferred 1.386,423 

Common   223.959,663 

Federal   obligations   70.140 

Non-Government  obligations-  77.  655.  715 
Commingled           trusts — OEB 

trust  sf)eclal  purjxwe  funds.  50.  357.  713 
Real    estate   loans   and   mort- 
gages    15.  089.  850 

Real  estate  operations 2.793.559 


Total  assets 374.310,231 


Receipts  from  Investments:  • 

Interest    

Dividends    ..-. 

Rents   

GBB  special  purpose  fund.. 


3.  957.  669 

6,  755,  541 

234.  068 

2,  665,  868 


Total 13.613,146 


Sale  of  assets: 

Book    value    109.832,326 

Cash 132,589.611 


Net  gain 

Total  Income  for   year.. 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate  of  return.  3.5  percent. 


12.  757.  286 
26,  370.  432 


10.  377,  062 


PfTnion.  disability  benents.  death  benefits 
'.all  employees) .  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co  .  St.  Louis.  .\fo..  Dec.  31.  1968 

Employers  contributions $38,768,175 

Investments: 

Stf)ClC 

Preferred 1,014.650 

Common 141.493.083 


Employer  contributions $68  722  IS7 

Investments: 
Stock : 

Preferred    g  415  ^^4 

Common 183.326  004 

Federal  obligations 3.012  (i '4 

Foreign  government  obllga- 

^^°'^^    - 9.375,8.S4 

Non-Government  obligations.  498  .092.  .V^g 
Real   estate   loans   and   mort- 
gages      9.730. 4-p 

Unsecured    notes 16.  639.8  n 


Total    assets $733,  646.  C:! 6 


Receipts  from  Investments:  » 

Interest    22  834  4^7 

Dividends 4^  545!  ORH 


Total    27,379.565 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    173,371,809 

Amount  received 170.496.871 


Net  loss 2,875.028 

Total  Income  for  year..       24,  604.  557 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate  of  return.  3.7  percent. 


12.938,406 


Pension,  disability,  and  death  benefits^ 
(all  employees).  New  Jersey  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  Dec.  31, 1968 

Employer    contributions $17,989,963 

Investments: 
Stock: 

Preferred    1.554, 3"? 

Common 52.925,940 

Federal  obligations 2.567,428 

Non-Oovemment  obligations.  163.029.780 
Real  estate  loans  and    mort- 
gages      3.093.323 

Unsecured    notes 6.  000.  OOo 


Total  assets 231.252.855 


I 
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Pension,  disability,  and  death  benefits — 
{all  employees).  New  Jersey  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co..  Dec.  31,  1968 — Continued 

Receipts  from  Investments :  ' 

Interest    $7,060,862 

Dividends    1,436,289 


Total 


8.486,  141 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost 68,432,731 

Amount    received 69,013,248 


Net  gain 

Total  Income  for  year 

Tax  bin  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

1  Rate  of  return,  3.5  percent. 


680,617 


9,066,668 


4,  667,  922 


Retirement     plan     for    salaried    employees. 

Johns-Manville  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec. 

31,  1968 
Contributions: 

Employer $1,141,682 

Employee    2.658,321 

Investments: 

Stock: 

Preferred 946,016 

Common   61,769,718 

Foreign     government    obliga- 
tions   442,215 

Non-Government  obligations.     22, 187,  627 

Morgan  Guaranty  commingled 

funds — stocks  and  bonds..       7,535,411 

Real   estate   loans   and   mort- 
gages         9.379,465 

Morgan  Guaranty  commingled 

fund    mortgages 10,290,650 

Unsecured   notes 3,174,000 

Real    estate    operated — lease- 
backs     6,139,098 


UMWA  welfare  and  retirement  fund  (hourly 
rated  employees) ,  United  Mine  Workers 
of  Americi,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  30, 
1 968 — Continued 

Estimated  contribution  due  but 

unpaid    $5  681,511 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt —         2.464,641 

Central  States,  southeast  and  southwest 
areas  perision  fund  (all  employees) .  Cen- 
tral States  Drivers  Council  {Teamsters), 
Chicago,  III..  Jan.  31.  1969 

Employer  contributions $118,347,395 

Investments : 

Bank    deposits    and   savings 

and  loan  shares  at  Interest-       9.  400,  000 
Stock: 

Preferred 2,526,908 

Common   22,069.920 

Federal  obligations 1,960,292 

Non-Oovernment  obligations.     39,  486,  460 
Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 
gages       461,  264,  348 

Secured   loans 34,990 

Real  estate  operated 18,503.863 

Other  real  estate 42,865,296 


Total  assets 122,437.667 


Receipts  from  Investments: 

Interest 

Dividends   

Rents 


3,063,707 

2,451,047 

685,896 


ToUl 


6,  200,  650 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    58,615,927 

Cash 58,557,350 


Net  loss 

Total  Income  for  year 

Tax  bin  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate  of  return,  4.9  percent. 


58, 677 


6, 142,  073 


3,243,014 


UMWA  welfare  and  retirement  fund  (hourly 

rated    employees) ,    United    Mine    Workers 

of    America,    Washington,    B.C.,    June    30. 

1968 

Employer  contributions $163,089,691 

Investments: 

Bank    deposits    and    savings 
and  loan  shares  at  Interest.       50,  000,  000 

Common   stock 44,188,818 

State    and    municipal    obli- 
gations          15.236,717 

Unsecured  notes 125.000 


Total  assets 180,109.406 


Receipts  from  Investments:  • 

Interest 

Dividends 


Total   receipts   from   In- 
vestments   

'  Rate  of  return,  2.9  percent. 


2.466,000 
2.201.882 


4, 667, 882 


The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co..  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Employer  contributions $6,310,000 

Investments: 
Stock: 

Preferred 918.540 

Common 156.372.239 

Non-Government  obligations.     48.424.492 
Real   estate   loans   and  mort- 
gages            5.464.374 


Total    assets 628.026,886 


Receipts  from  Investments :  ^ 

Interest 

Dividends  

Rents 

Amortized   loans   and   mort- 
gages     

Total    


19.642.411 
814,  505 
700,  350 

55.  124,  965 


Sale  of  assets : 

Cost 

Cash 


Net  gain 

Total  Income  for  year 


76 

282. 

233 

4. 
5 

928 
379 

148 
527 

451 

379 

76 

733 

612 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If 
income  was  not  tax  exempt. 
•  Rate  of  return,  12.1  percent. 


40,  389,  863 


Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Employer  contributions $2,002,296 

Investments : 
Oroup  trust  equity  and  fixed 
Income  funds: 

Preferred  stock 375,964 

Common  stock 41,180,104 

Foreign     government     obliga- 
tions       1,  735,  252 

Non-Government  obligations..  27,603.502 

Common  trusts 385,456 

Real   estate   loans    and    mort- 
gages        1,202.934 

Unsecured  notes 7,  450.  000 


Total  assets 80.574,490 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 
Elamlngs  distribution  by  group 

trust 1.354.  137 

Capital    gains    distributed    by 

group   trust 4.034.507 

Interest 1,366,635 

Dividends  1,280,759 


Total    8,036.038 


Tax  bin  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 4,684,575 

» Bate  of  return,  10.0  percent. 


Total  assets 212.134.357 


Receipts  from  Investments: 

Interest 

Dividends   


Total   

Sale  of  assets:  Oaln 

Total  Income  for  year 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come  was  not  tax  exempt 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    49.197,697 

Amount  received 56,450,261 


Net  gain 6.252,564 


Total  income  for  year 14,  288.  602 


2.961.289 
3.490.641 

6.  451,  830 

3.183,972 

9,  636,  802 


4,202.559 


'  Rate  of  return,  2.8  percent. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
Oct.  31.  1968 

Contributions: 

Employer    $1,083,697 

Employee    532,428 

Investments: 
Stock: 

Preferred    2,108.034 

Common    81.577.725 

Federal  obUgatlons 5.079.826 

Foreign    government    obllga- 

tloiM 2.775,610 

Non -government   obligations.  75,540.570 

Real  estate  operations 5,  437.  881 


Total  assets 174,760.023 


Receipts  from  Investments :  ^ 

Interest  

Dividends 

Rents 


Total 


4,055.794 

2.691.244 

436.991 

7.  184,031 


Sale  of  assets : 

Cost   —  -     71,792.955 

Cash    73.185.407 


Net  gain 1.392,451 

Total  Income  for  year 8.  576, 482 


Tax    bin    that   would   apply   If 
Income  was  not  tax  exempt.. 

'  Rate  of  return,  4.0  percent. 


4.  141,288 


Continental  Oil  Co..  Houston,  Tex.,  Dec.  31, 

1968 
Contributions : 

Employer    $3,563,530 

Employee 3,873,203 

Investments : 

Preferred  stock 74.626.369 

Non-Government  obliga- 
tions -- 33.206,  917 

Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 
gages        38.671,791 


Total  assets 147,927.179 


Receipts  from  Investments:' 

Interest 

Dividends 

Rents 


Total 


3,254.037 
2,  670.  108 
1,099.626 

7,  023,  771 


Sale  of  assets : 
Book  value 42.  088. 156 

>  Rate  of  return,  4.8% . 
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Cnnun^tal  Oi'  Co     Houston     Te..  Der    31.       Gulf  Otl  Corp  .  Put,r,u^,n    Pa     Der    n 

:y«»     Continued  r--,„,, 

s  i.e   if  ^s.s«'?.s     rdrulnued 

Amnunt    received •44.910.235 


Deceyyiher  2 J,  19r>9 


Net  gain 2.822.079 

Net  Kain  for  ^ear ».  845.  («o 

Tax  bill  -hat  wiuld  apply  if  !n- 

r,,me  -A-a-s  nor   tax  fxenip;    _  \   g:4   o7o 

Employer    contribution •12.000   i)00 

Investmen's 
Stxjck 

Preferred     4   811.0OO 

Common    _  189.735,000 

Non-O.vernment  nbllgatlon.s  i>8   .'.o:!   ooi 
Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 

i<aKe8    10.  223   000 

TotAl   asse's 261.937.000 


Refeiptji  from  Investmeuta: 

tri'erest     . 

iJividends   

Rents 


•3. 171    480 
2.838.  729 
370   647 


n^tji;    . 

■^ale  of  assets : 

Coat    

t-'aah 


6.380.857 


35.  479.  UIO 
39.  643,876 


Vet   gain     

Total  train  for  year. 


Tax  bin  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  'j\\  exempt- -. 

Rate  of  return    i  H  j^rren" 


4.  164.865 
10  545.  722 

4.  410,308 


Genial     Motors    Corporation     i  hourly    rat,' 
i-rrjpioyers    pfn,s-ion    plan).    Detroit     Mich 
Ot'r     11     ,'9«S-   Continued 

.St(<-k 

I'referred $7,  735   t-H", 

Common     (554   o.^^   j^. 

Federal    obligations.  _ 

Foreign  government 

obligations 
Non-Oovernment 

obligations 
Commingled      Trust.      Morgan 

Guaranty    

Bonds 

Comlngled    real    property. 

Real   estate    loans   and 

mortgages    ___. 

Unsecured    notes 

Real  estate  operations 53.518   smK 

Oas   and   oil   mineral 


18,  1,=)3    74'. 

4   648   I     ~ 

346.426.511 

1.  500,  fiPT 

6.  060.  .SH^ 

36,  401,  541 

115.  708   a 
36.  751    :i!i 


royalties 


Receipts  from  Investment  ■ 

i."-"^'^     -        3.775.000 


7.  852.  000 


Total 

Net  ^ain  from  sale  of 

"»«^   -    38,575.000 


Net  gain  for  year 44,427,  000 

Tax  bllj  that  would  apply  If  !n- 

mcomfi  was  not  tax  exempt..      13,289.606 
'  Rate  of  rettirn.  2  7"',. 

llUntm  H-ll  Telephone  Co  .  Chicago.  Ill , 
Oec    31,  1968 

Employer  contributloas $31   174  ^55 

Investments: 
SUxt 

Preferred 1.781.181 

Common      154.604,012 

Foreign     government     obllga- 

"  448,  166 


Gulf  Oil  Co     {annuiHf^  and    henefltn   plan  \ 
Pitt^hurgh.  fa  .  Dec    31.  1968 


Suxzk 

f>referred 4.549.840 

Common    . 150,757    197 

Non-Oovernment  obllga- 

•lons 110.868,757 

R*al   estate   l.^ns   tuid   mort- 

^^^^     -■-  18   571,934 


11,395,81  ! 


Total    assets 1, 300,333. 3n 


Recelpt.s  from  Investments 

Interest    

Dividends    

Rents     

Oil  and  gas  mineral 

royalties    


25.  601,  i7t 

25.  724.  9,=>,.< 

4,  873,  49:; 

1. 798. 18S 


Total     57.997,817 


Tot,il   a&se^ 314,822.288 

Receipts    frr>m    Investments'..  12,543,928 

-Sale  of  assets: 

^""^^       - 90.566.504 

^•^^   103   929.041 


Sale  of  assets: 

^'*|^       346,347.711 

385.903,27.T 


Cash 


Net  gain. 

Total  gain  for  year 

^  --  448.  166  """- 

N.in-government    obllgauons.   211,  732,  193      TiX  bill  th.it  would   ipplv  !f  In- 
Real    rtitat*    loans    ind    mort-  come  wtut  not  'ax  exempt 

gages jQ  959  5()^ 

Unsecured  notes 6  839  581  '  f**-**  "f  return    i  8  jx-rcont 

Total   asse-.s 


13.362.537 
25,  906, 463 


9.963.  826 


Receipts  fmm  investment    ' 

nu-fr)!nV    "" 10.,f3,J,,359  Contrlbutlon.s 

Duidendi    3.396,273  Kmp:,,ver 

T„,   , Employee    . 

^°^*'     — 13,730.278  Investm.ents: 


389,OT0,  28.J       General    .Vofort    r.^p      •  SaiHngs     stork    pur- 

=  '•'Jaje    prngram    for    salaried    employees) 

Oetrmt.  .Vfu-n  .  Dec  31.  1968 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost     _ 199.094,282 

'^^^   - 194.223,063 


-Stock     Common,  preferred 
Federal   obligations.    


TotAl    .Lssets, 


t46    445    305 

108,  232,  792 

578,  310,  314 
234.  413.  964 

822,  649,361 


Net   gain    39,555,56-, 

Total  pain  for  year 97,  553.  382 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt...  40,511    7'!') 
'  Rate  of  return,  4  4  percent, 

Ai'    Canada     1  pension    trust    fund- ^V    e^-- 
ployep-<\  .  Montreal.  Canada.  Dec   31.  196H 

CV>n'r!bvitlorL5- 

Employer $5,  847,  277 

Employee     6,689.8:^2 

I.ivestments  ■ 

Stock-    ronimon    31.279  33) 

Feder.il    obligations 12.232   4H7 

Provlr.clal     obligations 25.  332.  4fiO 

Non-Cr)verr.ment  obligations.  9,372.824 

Mutunl    funds 3.343   02* 

.Mor:gages      bQ.GOb.'M: 

Real   estate  operations I,542,55'i 

Short-term   loans.    11,519,628 


Total    .uisets. 


147,  338.  151 


**"  '^^ *-871.  219      Reoeipt^s  fr ,m  Investments    ■ 

Interest 


Total  gain  for  year 8.859. 


059 


Dividends      o 


2  585.425 
a. 578  119 


Recelpt.s  from  Invest ments  ' 

Interest    5  884   058 

Dividends    896,40.=; 


Tax  bill  that  would    ipply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 4.677.583 

Rate  of  return,  3  3  percent. 


"^o"^    31.163,144 


Gulf  Oil  Corp  .  Pittsburgh.  Pi,  Dec    31.  1968 
Contributions 

ESnployer 

Emplovee    

In;  estments 
ritc<-k 

Preferred 

Common    . 

Foreign    govenunent    obllga 
tlons     

Non-Government  obllga 

tlons 53,  911,690 

Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 
gage*     


Sale  of  assets 

•""^^    36.054.764 

<^'»^*l  - 36,054,764 


To'al    . 

Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    

Cash 


6.  780,  463 


16,  123,  529 
19,041,936 


Net  gain. 


1981,  680 
5,  099.  054 


:,  337.  990 
8.  341.  871 

575,  470 


0 


Net   gam 2.818,407 


Total  gain  for  year 31.163.144 

Tax  bill  that  would  .ipply  If  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt      _.      16.454,  140 
»  Rate  of  return.  3.8  percent, 

G,^n,'ral     .\Totnr,     Corp<-,raturn      'hourly     rate 
employees    pension    plant,    Detroit      Mich 
Dec.    U,    1368 


Total  Income  for  year 9,698.870 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 4.309.685 

'  Rate  of  return,  4,1  percent. 

Pension,  disability,  and  death  benefit  plan 
tall  employees).  Western  Electric  Co  Inc. 
Neiv  York,  N.Y.,  December  31    1968 


17,521.849      Employer  contribution.......      ,174.000.000      J^^n^^^"^'"""'" »104.234,000 


_  ,   , ■      Investments 

Tot^    assets » 156,  699,  785  Bank    deposits    and    savin 


and  loan  shares. 


K3 


985,  256 


StocK: 

Preferred 10.992,844 

Common 473,793,599 


I 

December  22,  1969 
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Pi-nsion.  disability,  and  death  benefit  plan 
I  all  employees) ,  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
\eu-  York.  N.Y..  December  31,  1968 — Con. 

Investments — Continued 

Federal  obligations $2,219,610 

Non-Oovernment  obligations  791,770.107 
Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 

trages       40,419.748 

rnsecured    notes 46,018,423 


Employee   Savings   Plan,    Texaco,   Inc.,   Neio 
York,  JV.y.,  Dec.  31,  196«— Continued 

Sale  of  assets : 

Cost $6,398,180 

Cash 8,175,475 


Net  gain 1,7';7,  295 


Total  Income  for  year 10,  277. 199 


Total  assets 1,375,679,009 

Receipts  from  Investments:  * 


Tax  bin  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 


4,932,272 


Interest  .. 
Dividends 

Total 


.'-.lie  of  assets: 
Cost   

.\mount  recelved- 


38.  232,  309 
10,  758,  630 

48, 990, 939 


359, 649, 191 
353,811.964 


Net    loss 5,837,227 

Total  Income  for  year..         43, 153,  712 

Tax  bill   that  would  apply  If 

:ncome  was  not  tax  exempt        22,785,169 

Rate  of  return,  3.5 Tc. 


I'rnsion  Plan  [hourly  paid  and  nonexempt 
salaried  employees  eligible  to  a  bargaining 
hTiit).  the  Youngstotm  Sheet  <t  Tube  Co., 
Youngstoum,  Ohio.  Dec.  31,  1968 

Employer  contributions $7,365,688 

I:ivestments: 
Stock 

Preferred     3,668,161 

Common   79,829,672 

Foreign     government    obliga- 
tions      

Non-Oovernment  obligations. 
OEB    trust — Special    purpose 

funds  

Real     estate     loan£     and 

mortgages 

Real  estate  operations 


Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  {pension  plan), 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dec.  31, 1968 

Contributions : 

Employer 525,  119,  760 

Employee    5,942,664 

Investments: 

Beneficial  Interest  In  common 

trust  (99.4  percent) 653,  659,  376 

Stock' 

Preferred 1,668,074 

Common  369,133.321 

Foreign    government     obliga- 
tions         4,868,537 

Non-Government  obligations.   145,510,898 

Common     trust — Continental 

Illinois  National  Bank 186,  928 

Real   estate   loans   and   mort- 
gagee         69,072,535 

Unsecured  notes 33,622,000 

Real  estate  operations 27,600,118 


Noncontributory  pension  plan   (all  em- 
ployees) ,  Dec.  31,  1969 — Continued 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt $5,  718,  374 

Su-ift  &■  Co.,   (pension  trust,  all  employees), 
Chicago,  III..  Dec.  31.  1968 

Employer  contributions $6,272,765 

Investment: 
Stock 

Preferred 6,455,  139 

Conunon   75,440,506 

Federal    obligations 4,935.828 

Foreign     government    obliga- 
tions      2.157,063 

Non-Government  obligations.  127,  617,  732 


Total  assets 219,971,693 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 
Interest 5.993.656 


Total  assets 657,615,073 


1,754,219 
22.  442,  339 

5,  745,  196 

3.  408,  199 
1,  111,952 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest 13.808,615 

Dividends  11.519,067 

Retained  Income  In  Conunon 

Trust 3,103 


Total    25.330,785 


Sale  of  assets : 

Cost   180.824,919 

Amount  received 204.864,325 


Total  assets 118,818,923 


Meceipts  from  investments: 

Interest 

Dividends 

Rents 

Other 


Total 


1.755,733 

1,950,653 

93,319 

17,  572 

3,  817,  278 


Net  gain 24.039.406 

Total  Income  for  year 49,  370, 191 


Tt«  bill  that  would  apply  if  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 19,384,505 

'  Bate  of  return,  3.8  percent. 


-ale  of  assets: 

Cost    57,119,757 

Cfifh     ^-     62,909.821 


Net  gain 5,790,064 


Total  income  for  year 9.  607,  342 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 


come was  not  tax  exempt. 


3,  463,  038 


t  mployees  Savings  Plan,   Texaco,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.Y.,  Dec.  31, 1968 

Contributions: 

Employer    $6,785,703 

Employee    13,571,406 

Investments; 

Common   stock 157.676,012 

Federal   obligations 10.086,187 


Noncontributory  pension  plan 
(all  employees) ,  Dec.  31, 1969 

Employer    contributions $27,000,000 

Investments: 
Stock : 

Preferred    189,703 

Conunon   109,882,177 

Federal   obligations 2,255.216 

Foreign    government    obliga- 
tions           2,991,167 

Nongovernment   obligations 44,  570,  580 

Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 
gages           9,589,203 


Total  assets 170,513,838 


Receipts  from  Investments:' 

Interest    

Dividends   

Accrued  Income  (on  sale).. 


Total  assets 169,868,812 


Total 


2,497,  139 

4.  054, 723 

5,596 

6,  557,  458 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest   

Dividends    


Total 


Rate  of  return,  4  percent. 


178,  749 
8.321,155 

8,499,904 


Sale  of  assets : 

Cost   38,664.115 

Cash 47.688,265 

Net  gain 9,024.150 


Total  Income  for  year 15,  581, 608 


1  Bate  of  return,  3.5  percent. 


Dividends 


5,  335,  075 


Total    11,328,731 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    57,425,774 

Cash 69,541.023 


Net  gain 12,115.249 


Total  Income  for  year 23,  443,  980 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 9,010,381 

'Rate  of  return,  5  percent. 


Contributory  Participants  in  Retirement 
Plan,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  participating 
subsidiary  companies.  Dec.  31,  1968 

Contributions: 

Employer $12,691,244 

Employee 21,  181,403 

Investments : 

Common    stock 177.298,565 

Federal   obligations 13,245,627 


Total   assets    (due   withdrawing 
participants)    191.219,796 

Receipts  from  investments:  > 

Interest 184,024 

Dividends   9,171,184 


Total 9,355,208 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost      ---          9,953,263 

Cash  ' 12,262,936 

Net   gain 2,309,673 

Total  Income  for  year 11,664,  881 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 5,516,967 

1  Rate  of  return,  4.7  percent. 

Savings  and  secunty  program  (all  employ- 
ees). General  Electric  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y., 
Dec.  31,  1967 

Contributions : 

Employer «37.  300.  Oil 

Employee    81,909,066 

Investments : 

Common  stock 242,905.358 

Federal   obligations 141.236.584 

Non-Government  obligations.  2.  436,  300 
Investment    Trust:    GE,    S&S 

program  mutual  fund 19,202,611 

Total  assets 420,900,900 
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Savings  and   lecuHty  pro-am    (all  employ-      Pension  and  pro/it -thaHng  plan  tall  employ- 

res  I.    Dow   Chemical   Co.    Midland    Mix:h 
Dec    31.  1968 

Employer  i'ontrlbutlon $11,828,273 


December  22,  long 


ees)  .  General  Electric  Co  .  Seic  York,  S  Y 
Dec    31.  19«7 — Continued 
Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 


Interest   .. 
Dividends 


H27,  9ia      In'.e«tment 
5.855.214  .Stock 


Total 5,983,214 


948.  622 

100.867,746 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost 

Cash  - 


Net   gain 

Total  Income  for  year 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  !f  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate  of  return.  1  2  percent 


Retirement  plan,  laiaried  employees.  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America.  Pittsgurgh  Pa.  Dec 
31,  1968 


Preferred     

Common    .    

==^=  FVirelgn     government     obll^ 

tlona  -    .    _._ 752,677 

28.059.457  Non-Oovemment  obligations       31  393  390 

28,  262,  902      Commingled        trust.        Morgan 

Gufiranty   bond   fund 6.725.632 

MortgiigeB 

.Special  situations 3,  907,  282 

Real    property      19.  43o!  010 

Real   estate    loans    and   mort- 

Kages  .  16,825.285 

.Secured    notes 49.456 

t'n.secured  notes 7.  402 !  000 

Other  real  estate 4,854.419 


203, 446 
6.  180,  57S 


3,  209,  997 


Croirn  Zellerbach  Corp ,  San  Francisco 
Calif. — Continued 
Investments — Continued 
Real  estate  locms  and 

mortgages M.  855  hio 

Total  assets 117.881.252 

Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Dividends   3.  779  gB3 

Transfer   from   Boatmen's  Na- 
tional Bank,  St.  Louis.  Mo..  19.  f '.2 

Total  receipts  from 
Investments 3.799  b95 

Sale  of  assets: 

Book    value 40,844  4-1 

37.042. i^fl? 


Cash 


Total   assets-    _ 272,187,098 


Employer    conirtbutlona •9,800,000      ^•<^*'Pt«  from  Investments:  ' 


Net  I06B-. 3,801.484 

Net  loas  from  Investments..  1.789 

Rate  of  return.  2  6  percent. 


Investments : 

Stock: 

Preferred. 8.  J48,  962 

Common 88,083,904 

Foreign    government   obliga- 
tions      533,881 

Noil-Oovemment  obllga- 

tfbTii     58.472,131 

Real  estate  loaiu  and  mort- 
gagee            13.876.400 

Unsecured    notes 1,972,000 


Interest    _       3.901.240 

Dividends 3.874.124 

Rents 


"T'^tal    ---       8.187.017 


Sale  of  assets: 

C">»t    68.767.326 

^*'^  --- 72.895.114 


Total  assets 169.976.080 


Net  gain.. 4.127.788 

Total  Income  for  year 12.314.805 


Douglas  Aircraft  Co  ,  Santa  Monica,  Cal  ' 

411,661      Employer  contributions »24.  468  -7i 

Investments: 

Stock: 

Preferred 174  r20 

Common   75,  142  4S5 

Federal   obligations 30, ,    0 

Non-Government  obligations.  55.  757  ^50 
Commingled     trust     (general 

employee    benefit   trust)...  4,374.7^2 
Real    estate   loans   and    mort- 
gages      4,171.::5 


Receipts  fr'>m  Investments 

Interest 

Dividends  


Total 


3.887,721 
3.  139,030 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 5,354,691 

'  Rate  of  return,  2  9  percent. 


Tou:   assets 163,  529  ?5'3 


Sales  of  assets: 

Cost    43,467.659 

Cash     49,887.827 


Net  gain .. 

Total  income  for  year 

Tax  tjlli  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate  of  .-etum.  3  6  percent. 


6.826.751       -.      ,,.,„, 

_^       Standard    Oil    Co.    (Indiana),    Chicago.    III. 

Dec.   31.   1968 
Contributions 

Employer $13,104,903 

Emplovee    12.038   882 

Investments 
St<x:k 

Preferred     2.412.191 

Common    387,840.355 

Non-Clovernment  obligations,      18.334.028 
Real   estate   loans   and    mort- 

i?ageB.  Including  lease  backs.       7.712.548 
Unsecured    Notes      54.213.425 


Receipts  from  Investments:  > 

Interest 3,  039.  .  >: 

Dividends  1.316  :^\ 

Royalty    Income '    14  .  54 


Total    receipts    from    In- 
vestments   


4,370     .1 


6.220,  168 
13.048.919 


5.  169,  666 


Sale  of  assets: 

Book     value 38,454, 

36,471. 


Cash 


Net  loss 

Net  gain  for  year. 


1.982.  '5 


2,387. 


Total     assets 477.741.907 


Dividends   

Rents 

Oil  rovalty  and  oil  payment 


2.  980.  873 
12.  125.  532 


Employees  retirement  plans  (hourly  rate  em- 
ployees,   salaried    ernployees\ ,    Aluminum 

Co.    of   America.    Pittsburgh.    Pa.,    Dec     31        n^„.„.„  , 

jg^g                                          "  •                 ■■■      Recelpt-s  from  Investments 

Interest 
Investments: 
Stock 

Preferred     M.  138.326 

Common      75.  869   723 

Foreign     government     obllga-  Total    .          .                               15  393  gis 

tlons     481.110  '    ,J 

Non-Government  obllgaUons.  49.031.791       Sale  of  assets: 

Real    estate    loans   and    mort-  C-t)st 

gages         12.547   918           Cash 

Un.seciired   notes 2.498.000 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 1.260,413 

■  Rate  of  return,  2.5  percent. 


Total   assets   146,482   097 


Receipts  from  Investments:' 

Interest   

Dividends    


Net  gain   16,594.979 

Total  Income  for  year  ...     31,988,595 


3  219,  530      T"at  hill  that  would  apply  If  in- 

2.469.519  f^'^'f"*   ^■a-'5  not   tax  e.tempt.    .     12.276.573 


Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 

97.355      Contributions-  Employer $4,954  7  2 

189,856      Investments: 

Bank   deposits   at   Interest   or 

shares  in  savings  and  loans.  lOO      "0 

Stock : 

Preferred 3,  395,  !'40 

Common   65!909  .'! 

Pi'relgn  government  obliga- 
tions   376.472 

Non-Government  obliga- 
tions       48,  210,  5 Jd 

Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 
gages              8.430.''-' 


441,689,  733 
458,284.  712 


Total 


5.689.049 


ToUl  assets 134.682.613 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    41,266,674 

Cash     45,741.744 


J*et  gain   4.475,070 

Total  Income  for  year 10.  164.  119 


Tax  bin  that  would  apply  If  in- 
come was  not  t£ix  exempt 

'  Rate  of  return,  3.4  percent. 


4.  123.584 


Crown  Zellerbach  Corp  ,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  Receipts  from  investments:" 

Contrtbutlon-s-  Interest     2.209.595 

Employer     $3  573  323  Dividends   2.553,054 

Employee ._      1.087.882  Rents 25.425 

Investments  '        '  

Preferred  stock 1,077,296  Total    receipts    from    In- 
Common    -Stock 63!  195,  225                        vestments" 4,788,075 

Foreign  government  

obligations   2.752.570  Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  in- 

Non-government    obUgatlons..   28.  722.  593  come  was  not  tax  exempt 2,521.803 

Commingled     Trust.     Bankers       '  '  Rate  of  returns,  3.0  percent. 

5,  758.  820  •  Net  gain  from  sale  of  assets  not  available. 


Trust  Co.  and  GEB  trust 
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Burlington  Industries,  Inc..  Greenslioro,  N.C. 

Employer   contributions    •5,771,618 

Investments: 
Stock: 

Preferred 829,400 

Common   112,617,658 

Non-Government  obligations.  9,  028, 138 
Heal      estate      and      mortage 

loans    249,713 


Federated  Department  Stores,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio — Continued 
Sale  of  assets : 

Cost $2,688,555 

Amount  received 2,688,031 


Net    loss. 


524 


Total  gain  for  year 4,276,613 


Total  assets 130,828,324 


Receipts  from  investments:" 

Interest  

Dividends 


Total    receipts    from    In- 
vestments   


462,  572 
3,  298, 364 


e.ile  of  assets: 
Book  value. 
I. 'ash 


Net  gain 

Net  gain  for  year. 


3.  761,  026 


8.727,514 
8.  886,  943 

160,  429 

3,  920. 454 


Tux  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 2,025.678 

Rate  of  returns,  2.3  percent. 


The  Boeing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Employer    contributions $43,753,777 

Investments: 
-tock: 

Preferred    8,689,697 

Common  191,136,069 

Federal    obligations 693,760 

Foreign  government 

obligations    13,196,894 

Non-Government 

obligations   108,033,677 

Real   estate   loans   and  mort- 

g:tges    16.112,126 


Total    assets 338,379,275 


ppcelpts  from  Investments:  > 

Interest 6.466,794 

Dividends   4,037,233 

Rents 91,086 

Investments 61,492 


Total    receipts    from    In- 
vestments      10,846,604 


5-  lie  of  assets: 

Cost   86,902,660 

Amount   received 88,659,296 


Net  gain 2,  766, 738 

Total  gain  for  year 13,403,340 


Tax    bill    that    would    apply    If 
income  was  not  tax  exempt..       6,310,690 

'  Rate  of  return.  3.0  percent. 

Federated  Department  Stores, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Contributions: 

Employer    $7,618,267 

Employee    6,144.335 

I.ivestments: 

Common   stock 104,926,913 

Federal  obligations 35,648,681 

N'on-Government 
obligations  1,176,000 


Total  assets 160,048,134 


Receipts  from  Investments: ' 

Interest 1,636,959 

DUldends 2,640,178 


Tax    bin    that    would    apply    If 
Income  was  not  tax  exempt..       2,  258,  051 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Dec.   31,   1966 
Contributions : 

Employer    $47,398,793 

Employee    6,643,786 

Investments: 

Bank  deposits  and  shares  In 

savings  and  loans 22.000 

Stock: 

Preferred    1.146,000 

Common 118,738.000 

Non-C3ovemment  obligations.       3.  650,  000 
Unsecured    notes 4,930,000 


National    Electric    Contractors    Association, 
Inc.,    Washington,    D.C.,    Dec.    31,    1968 

Employer    contributions $19,985,169 

Investments: 

Bank  deposits   and  shares  In 

savings  and  loans 20,700,000 

Stock:     Common 13.921.344 

Federal   obligations 3,  337!  650 

Non-Government  obligations.  12,313,000 
Real   estate   loans   and   mort- 
gages      106.605,729 

Secured     notes 895,650 

Real    estate    operations 11,862,190 


Total     assets 173,670.081 


Receipts  from  investments:  " 

Interest     7.421,046 

Dividends     449.042 

Rents     456!  390 


Total    receipts    from    in- 
vestments            8,326,478 


Total  assets 128,838,000 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost     

Amount     received- 


130,  760 
230,031 


Receipts  from  investments :  ' 

Interest 246,000 

Dividends  3,276,000 


Net    gain. 


99.271 


Total  gain  for  year 8.425,749 


Total    receipts    from    in- 
vestments        3,522.000 


Sale  of  assets : 
Cost   

Amoimt  received. 

Total  gain... 


37,  574.  000 
37.731,000 


157. 000 


Total  gain  for  year 3.679,000 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate  of  return,  2.3  percent. 


1,898,866 


Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich., 
Dec.  31, 1968 
Contributions: 

Employer    $51,198,776 

Employee   15,914.555 

Investments : 

Stock: 

Preferred    5.355,433 

Common    374,219,994 

Foreign  government  obliga- 
tions          5.298,020 

Non-government   obligations.  177.  226,  270 

Common  trusts,  Morgan 
Guarantee  Trust  Co.  com- 
mingled funds 80,300,990 

1st  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Commingled    pension 1.749,989 

Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 
gages       30,000.460 

Unsecured   notes 12.207,000 

Other  real  estate 32,  287, 186 


Total    assets 729,662,111 


Receipts  from  Investments :  > 

Interest    12.094,733 

Dividends 12,486,450 

Rents    ».„ 1,616,056 

Other    4,748,000 


Total   receipts    from    in- 
vestments      30,946,240 


Sale  of  assets : 

Cost 232,263,  100 

Amount  received 246,293,457 


Net  gain 13,030,367 


Total  gain  for  year 43, 976,  597 


Total    4,277,137 


'  Rate  of  return,  2.7  percent. 


Tax  bill  that  would   apply  If 
Income  was  not  tax  exempt..     19, 596, 676 
■  Rate  of  return,  4.1  percent. 


Tax    bill    that    would    apply    if 

Income  was  not  tax  exempt..       4,  421,  197 

"Rate  of  return,  4  6  percent. 

First  National  City  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y., 
Dec.  31, 1968 

Employer    contributions $12,390  721 

Investments : 

Common  stock 100,473,516 

Federal  obllgationB 4,813,334 

Foreign  government  obliga- 
tions        I     rjfjrj    ggg 

Non-Government  obllga- 

"oJis    - 29,572,210 

Real   estate   loans  axid  mort- 
gages      7,038.681 

Unsecured    notes 2.305,000 

Other  real  estate l!  857,  659 


Total  assets... 149,  196,  3l£ 


Receipts  from  Investments :  » 

Interest    5,246,227 

Accured    interest 708,586 


Total 


6,  954,  814 


Sale  of  assets: 

Book    value 43,649,273 

Cash 40  984  555 


Net    loss 2.664,718 

Net  gain  for  year 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come  was  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate  of  return,  3.4  percent. 


3,  390,  096 


1,  789,  970 


$1,638,231 
611,415 


The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

III.,  Dec.  31, 1968 
Contributions: 

Employer  

Employee 

Investments: 
Stock: 

P»referred    

Common    

Federal  obligations 

Non -Government  obligations. 
Real  estate  and  mortgage 

loans  

Other  real  estate 


1,864,004 
53,  213,  898 
10,  860,  864 
44,851,550 

10,  039,  456 
4,  389,  880 


Total    aaaets— 128,690,813 
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The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago   Chicago, 
III  .  Dec  31,  1968     Continued 

Receipts  from  Investment*.  ' 

Interest        _    $3   447    114 

Dividends 3.796,329 

Rents 461,082 

Cfimmisslons,  fees,  oil  St  gaa 

Inome 403.573 


Total 


8.  108.  119 


0>"Ti("ai   .Miih.   Inc     \finneapoli3,   Minn., 
Oct    Jl.    1968 

Inves*nients 

Preferred          $1,745    101 

Coninv.n                 110  582,062 

Federal   obligations 13,069,432 

Foreign     nfiivernment     obliga- 
tions             _      _ 21,  461,  648 


The  Cha.sf  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York,  .V  y 
{thrift  incentive  plan)  ,  Dec.  31,  1968 — Co;. 

Investments — Continued 
Foreign     government     obliga- 
tions     333,<«_H 

Non-Government  obligations-    $20,  876    ■  » ) 
Un-secured  notes 18,  255,  im.) 


Tutrtl  .issets 134,150. 


To'Hl  assets 149,545.450 


Sale  of  assets 

Cost    27,  059   842 

Amotmt    received. 33,635.264 


He<-elp^s  from  investments: 

Iii'erest    

Dividends   


Net   gain 


6.  57S.  822 


Total 


858,320 
2,  180,486 


3,038,806 


Receipts  from  investments:  • 

Interest 1.667  L' m 

Dividends    1,764  74 


TotHl    .- 3,431.997 


Total  gain  for  year 14.683,741 


Tax  bi;;  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come   waa    not    tax    exempt    . 

'  Rate  of  return  6  3  percent. 


5.924,991 


Fryrd  Motor  Co   {Salaried  Employee.^) 

Con'rlbutlons 

Employer    ...$21.  775,  600 

Employee    53.020.905 

Investments 

Coihinon  stock 366,  146  253 

Federal   obligations 9,183,922 


Total    assets. 


385.  995   077 


Receipts  from  Investments:  = 

Interest 44,3 

Dividends     18.467.423 


Total    .._ 18.467.866 


Tax  bli:  th<it  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 9.751,03:5 

'  Rate  of  return.  4  7  percent, 

Gene'-a'.  Elect'-ic  Co  .  New   York,  NY  . 
Dec    31.   1967 
Contribvi'-lona; 

Employer •65.867,488 

Employee    14.697,607 

Investments : 

Bai'.lc  deposits  and  shares  In 

savings   and   Uians 10.000,000 

Common   stock      . 604.92!    W)H 

Foreign     government     obll- 

ga'l^iis     -  7.639,213 

Non -government         obliga- 
tions     .._  424   140,812 

Real       estate       loans       and 

mor'gages 189,447,318 

Real  estate  operations 223.389,  153 


Sales  of  assets 

Cost 172,200.054 

Cash 196,349,048 

Net   gain   23.148.994 

Total    gam    for    year.      ..  26,187.800 

Tax   bill    Uuvt    would   .ipply   If 

income  wiis  not  t«x  exempt 7.  391,  737 

■  Rate  of  ret\irn   2  0  percent. 

ford     .Vofor    Co      tVAW     r,-tirement     plant. 

Dearborn,  Mich  ,  Dec    31.  1968 

Employer  (xuitrlbutlons $90,325,000 

Investments: 
Stock 

['referred 7,  697,  768 

Common   461,441,801 

Feder:il    obligations 1,430.664 

Non-Ciovemnient  obligations.  100.733,060 
Commingled      trust,      Morgan 

Ouar;iuty                     .    ..     7,947,698 

1st  N.itloniil  Bank  of  B<.).ston  1,  749.  989 
R^al    estate    loans    and   mort- 
gages         86.648,563 

Unsecured  notes 16,  504,  j97 

Other  real  estate 23.  300.  815 


Sales  of  iissets! 

Cost    -         69.627,402 

Cash   received 74,813,^)) 


Net   gain 5.185.ri>.i 

Total  gain  for  year 8.617,  hL'O 


Total   assets 737,250,442 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest 12,763,376 

Dividends    13,981,271 

Rents       _  1.124,516 

Oil  royalties  and  commingled 

funds     112.914 


Total _ 27,982,078 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    353,886.324 

Caih   -. 393.105.900 


Total  assets 1.624,125.852 


Net   gain 39,219,576 


Receipts  ir.m  .avesrments:  ^ 

In-erest 

Dividends   

Rents 


Total 


27,  199.210 
30, 352, 122 
13.884.038 

71.436.370 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    171.797.308 

Ca.sh 173.729.417 


Net  gam 

Tota:  gam  for  year 

Tax    bill    that    would    apply   If 
Income  was  not  'ax  exempt. 

'  Rate  of  return,  4  7  percen- 


1.932.  109 


73,  367,  479 


38,  200,  J  02 


Total  gain  for  veer   67,201.654 

Tax    bill    that    would    apply    If 

Income  was  not  tax  exempt  24.579,431 

■  Rate  of  return.  3  7  pen'eiit 

The  Chase  Man'.attan  Hank    Neiv  Y<jrk.  .V  Y 

(thrift   incentive   plan),   Dec     Tl,    1968 
Contrlbutlotu, 

Employer $11,788,089 

Employee    3,526.128 

In',  estments 
Bank  deposit  and  savings  and 

loan   shares 266,325 

Stock 

Preferred 411,250 

Common 87.902.001 

Federal  obligations 2.361.260 


Tax  bin  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 3,108.567 

'  Rate  of  return,  2  2  percent. 

Chase     Manhattan     Bank     (retirement    and 
family  benefit  plan),  Dec.  31,  1968 

Employer  contributions $5,469  t.]5 

Investments 

Bank  deposits  and  savings  and 

loan    shares 43  ,^44 

Stock: 

Preferred -.5 

Common   83,  577,  K4 

Federal    obligations 985, '.'hd 

Foreign     government     obliga- 
tions     5, 993, :•,".) 

Non-Government  obligations.  22.  1^03    iTj 

Real   estate   loans   and   mort- 
gages       16.320,o:.5 

Unsecured  notes 3,  348  4  •) 

Other  real  estate 6.  177,  t-32 


Total   assets 144.055,764 


Receipts  from  in\ejitments:' 

Interest 2.  753.  0:i4 

Dividends    . _         _  ■->  457  (,,,■ 

Other ::  '"407;:,-i 

Total    5.617,215 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    _,.    29,195.58SJ 

Cash    32.108.448 


Net  gain    2.  912.  80J 


Total  i;aln  for  year 8,530,074 


Tux  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 3.694.103 

'  Rate  of  return.  3  5  percent, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railtcay  Co..  Montreal 
Canada,  Dec    31,  1968 
Contributions: 

Employer $8,  224,E'31 

Employee      8,889,73:) 

Investments: 
Stock- 

Preferred 5.738.864 

Common    124,576,178 

Federal    obligations 47,  309,  7'-i.1 

State   and    muiilclF>al    obliga- 
tions      210,583,525 

Non-Government  obligations.     85,735.751 


Total   assets 490,309,684 


I 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Montreal. 
Canada,  Dec.  31,  1968 — Continued 
Receipts  from  Investments:' 

Interest    $19,316,102 

Dividends   5,218,287 


Total    24,534,389 

Net  gain  on  sale  of  assets.       2,  603,  434 


Total  gain  for  year 27,  137,  823 


Net   Income   that   would    apply 
If  Income  was  not  tax  exempt.     13,  605,  015 

'  Bate  of  return,  5  f)ercent. 


National  Maritime  Union  of  America,  AFL- 

CIO  {NMU  Pension  Trust,  All  Employees) , 
Dec.  31,  1968 

Employer  contributions $45,039,295 

Investments : 

Bank  deposits  and  savings  and 

loan  shares  at  Interest 1,983,661 

Stock: 

Preferred 2,405.966 

Common    72,767.546 

Federal   obligations 9,396,796 

Non-Government  obligations.  58,  452,  847 

Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 
gages      8,954,638 

Operated  real  estate 450,675 


International  Business  Machines  Corp.  {Re- 
tirement plan,  all  employees),  Dec.  31, 
i  96S— Continued 

Investments — Continued 
Real  estate   loans   and   mort- 
gages         36,149.745 

Unsecured  notes 17.731,559 

Operated  real  estate 2,711.674 

Other  real  estate 6,669,508 


Total   assets 556,516,693 


Chrysler  Corp.  {UAW  pension  plan), 
Dec.  31,  1968 

Employer  contributions $76,381,911 

Investments: 

Stock:  I 

Preferred 2,803,178 

Common   187,134,631 

Federal  obligations 5,  145, 167 

Foreign    government    obliga- 
tions         4, 125,669 

Nongovernment  obligations  --  168,  714,  687 

Commingled    trusts,    Morgan 

guaranty 2,230,843 

Real  estate  loans   and   mort- 
gages     _.     10,358,399 


Total  assets 161,761,105 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest 10,975,372 

Dividends    10.098,535 

Rents 186,082 


Receipts  from  Investments :' 

Interest  

Dividends  


Total 


3,993,001 
1,786,  930 

5,779,932 


Total 21,  259.  990 


Sale  of  assets : 

Cost    51,386,495 

Cash 53,547,256 


Net  gain 

Total  income  for  vear.. 


2,  160.  761 


7,  940,  693 


Total  assets 385,953,014 


Receipts  from  investments:  ' 

Interest  

Dividends  


9,001,608 
5,  500,  978 


Total 14.502,686 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    227,668,603 

Cash 243,753,728 


Net  gain 16,  085, 125 

Total  gain  for  year 30,687,711 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 11,  678,  646 

'  Rate  of  return,  3.6  percent. 

Commonwealth     Edison     Co..     Chicago,    III., 
Dec.  31.  1968 

Employer    contribution $10,242,500 

Investments: 
Stock: 

Preferred    2,659,791 

Common     80,649,653 

Federal   obligations 9,413,280 

Foreign    government    obliga- 
tions           9,894,181 

Non-Government  obligations.  115,489,556 
Real   estate  loans  and   mort- 
gages           2,119,282 

Other  real  estate 1,559,739 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 3,591,994 

» Rate  of  return,  3,1  percent 

Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  and  participating  subsidiaries 
(retirement  plan,  all  employees) ,  Dec.  31, 
1968 

Contributions: 

Employer 7.183,497 

Employee    78,797 

Investments : 

Common    stock 65,922,904 

Foreign    government    obliga- 
tions    500,000 

Non-Government  obligations.  30,  699,  533 

Real  estate  loans   and  mort- 
gages      9.052,592 

Secured  notes 1,758,114 

Operated  real  estate 6.593,660 


Total  assets 117,216.651 


Receipts  from  investments;' 

Interest  

Dividends   

Rents 

Other 


Total    

Net  gain,  sale  of  assets. 
Total  income  for  year.. 


2.  141.524 

2.  129,224 

700.  524 

16,  131 


4 

987 

403 

3 

131 

864 

8 

119 

267 

Total  assets 


..  228,449,621 


Receipts  from  investments:' 

Interest    6,419,740 

Dividends    2,287,431 

Rents    231,871 


TotaJ     8,939,042 


.Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    89,013,861 

Cash 90,947,818 


Net  gain 1,933,957 


Total  gain  for  year 10,872,999 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

>  Rate  of  return,  3.5  percent. 
I 


5,  203,  303 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 3.416.314 

1  Rate  of  return,  3.4  percent. 

International  Business  Machines  Corp.  (Re- 
tirement plan,  all  employees),  Dec.  31, 
1968 

Employer    contribution $60,  016,  000 

Investments : 

Bank  deposits  and  savings  and 

loan  shares  at  interest 1,262 

Stock: 

Preferred    2,036,812 

Common   260,667,066 

Federal  obligations 11,581 

Non-Government  obligations.  112,021,  107 
GEB   equity   and   investment 

fund.  Bankers  Trust 46,410,867 

Commingled  fund  (bond, 
mortgages,  equities),  Mor- 
gan Guaranty 36,294,410 

CoDunlngled  fund  (Equities) , 

First  National  City $500,000 

E    B    special   situation    fund 

(equities) ,  Bank  of  America.  99,  999 


Sale  of  assets : 

Book  value 187,  530,  101 

Cash 187.893,832 


Net   gain. 


363, 731 


Total  income  for  year 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

^  Rate  of  return,  3.8  percent. 


21,623,  721 


11,316,  206 


Noncontributory  retirement  plan  (all  em- 
ployees except  those  covered  by  special 
union).  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, III,  Dec.  31, 1968 

Employer  contribution $36,442,717 

Investments: 

Stock: 

Preferred 4,035,476 

Common 169,734,269 

Federal   obligations 591,647 

Non-Government  obligations.     72,612,613 

Real   estate   loans  and  mort- 
gages           3,356,873 

Other  real  estate 7,574,734 


Total  assets 270,745,803 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest 4,198,680 

Dividends   4,404,590 

Rents 667,777 

Retained      income      received, 

etc    70,640 


Total    9,341,687 


Sales  of  assets: 

Cost   99,829,093 

Cash 104,105.426 

Net  gain 4,276,333 


Total  income  for  year 13,  618,  020 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 5,039,318 

'  Rate  of  return,  3,3  percent. 

Pension,  disability  and  death  benefits  (all 
employees).  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Dec.  31,  1968 

Employer  contributions $17,195,388 

Investments: 
Stock: 

Preferred 663,317 

Common 62,491,057 

Federal   obligations 9,916,188 

Non-Government  obligations.  137,711,398 
Real   estate   loans   and   mort- 
gages     5,175,110 


Total  assets 217,778,647 


Receipts  from  investments:  ' 

Interest    $6,185,210 

Dividends  1,697,377 


Total 


7,  882,  587 


'  Rate  of  return,  3.1  percent. 
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Pension,  di.^abUity  and  death  benefits  lall 
ernployeefti  ,  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Dec   31,  1968 — Continued 

Sale  of  asa«ts 

Co6t    ---    -    55.506,278 

Cash 55.779,317 


Pennon,   disability,    and  death    benefits    {all       Aluminum   Co    of  America    Pittsburnh 


Net   gam -- 

Total  income  for  year 

T^x  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come waa  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate  A  return.  3  2  percent. 


269.941 


employee'<\  ,  Mountain  States  Telephone  A 
Telegraph  Co  ,  Denver,  Colo  ,  Dec  31,  1987 — 

Continued 
Investment* — Continued 

Common    sKx-k 44,203,505 

Federal      )bllgatlons 233.815 

Non-fWnernment   nbll^atlons.    108,837.488 
Real    es'ate    Icaius    and    mort- 


Pa 
iheld  by  Mellon  National  Bank  &  Tr-.j; 
Co  I — Continued 

Income  from  Investment*  ' 12.425.678 

Plus  sales  gain 4.475,152 


Total  gain  for  year 16.  900.  83u 


8. 152  528 


4.  229  490 


Images  

Un.iecured  not«8,. 
Other  real  estaM. 

T    'al    aiwe's 


Employee  savings  plan  (all  employees) .  Mo- 
bil  Oil  Corp,  Nev   York,  N  Y  ,   Dec    31.  1967 

Contributions 

Employer     $9    (560.067 

Employee    11.807  897 

Investments 

Common    stock 148,098.015 

Federal    obligations      30.942,225 

Trustees  coequlty  fund 6,981.119 

Trustees  balance  fund 781.712 


Receipts  from  InvoetmentJi- 
Interest 

Dividends 

Other 


Total 


8  127,  183 
849  000 
380.  000 

164.305,  571 


4.  953.  662 

1,034,  696 

9,267 

5.997.615 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate  of  return.  3  8  percent 


7,  679.  5-; 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost  26.379.883 

Amount    received 35.732.559 


Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  and  Subsidiary 
companip.i,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Employer    contribution •37,777,57(3 

Investments: 
Stock: 

Preferred    11,000.  t.;^ 

Conunon    329.556,6IH 

Federal   obligations 34,  056,3h_> 

Non-Oovernment      obliga- 
tions         134.152,108 


Total     aaseta 609.536.937 


Total  a:f3ets      190.717,474 


Receipts      from 
Olvi4e&ds   


Investments:  ' 


8.  908.  366 


Sa:e  of  assets' 

Cos;   

Cash 


Net  ■{aln. 


Total  Income  for  year . 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  Lf  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt      _. 

'  Rate  oX  rotxim.  4.3  percent. 


13.  157.  002 
15.635.977 

2.  478.  975 

11.387.241 


5   323   .307 


Net  loss 647.324 

Total  Income  for  year 6,360,291 

Tax  bill  'hat  would  apply  If  In- 

G<jme  was  not  tax  exempt 3,328,571 

■  Rate   if  return.  3  0  percent. 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest 7,006,02.3 

Dividends  14.669,943 


Total    21.676,968 


Sales  of  assets: 

Cash 231.714,066 

Cost   201.963,039 


E"\ployefs    savings    and    profit-sharing    plan 
{all  employees  loith  1  year  or  more  of  serv- 
ice),    Motorola.    Inc.   and  domestic  subsi- 
dies,   Franklin   Parle.    Ill,    Dec.    31.    1968 
Contributions: 

Employer    »9.  967.  171 

Employee    5,219.967 

laveatmenti 
Stock: 

Preferred 6o5,681 

Common   .. ,_^      59   703.  644 

Federal   obUgatlons 17.336.881 

Non-Govemment  obUga- 
tlons    - .      37.152.810 

Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 
gages   415,000 

Secured  notes 3.667,666 


T J ta;  assets 129,859.912 


Receipts  from  Investments: 

Interest   

Dividends 

Rents 


Total 


2.  947.  637 

1.331.  226 

28.000 

4,  306.853 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    .    22.100.614 

Cash 22.858.887 


Net  ^a.n. 


758,  273 


Total   income   fur   year      ,        5.  064.  126 

Tax  bill  that  wouid  apply  If  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt    -    .        2.  463.  058 
■  Rat«  of  return.  3.1  percent. 

PcTiHon.  disability,  and  death  benefits  (all 
employees]  .  Mountain  States  Telephone  A 
Telegraph  Co.,  Denver,  Colo  ,  Dec.  31,  1967 

Employer  contributions •14.866,236 

Investments 

Bank     deposits     and     savings 

and  loan  B.tiare8  at  Interest.  243,  903 


Net  gain   19.761,027 

Total  gain  for  year 41.436,993 


Retirement  plan  iall  employees).  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co  .  New  York,  N  Y  .  Dec.  31, 
1968 

Contrlbvitlons 

Employer    •8.564.638 

Emplovee       3.884.533 

Investments 
Stock 

Preferred .        6,452,966  

Common        _    _.    136,005.656      ^'^(^ti^^^^t  benefit  plan  for  flight  engineer 

Non-Ck)vernnient  obligations.     82.967.681  ^'"lerican  Airlines,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Tax    bill    that    would    apply   If 
Income  was  not  tax  exempt.. 

■  Rate  of  return,  4.1  percent. 


16,385,  168 


Total  assets  ._ 239.303,496 


Receipts  from  Investments: 

Interest   

DU'ldends    


Total    ... 

Sale  of  assets: 

Coat    

Cash 

Net  gain. 


4.  019.  787 
3.948.  898 

7.  968.  685 


..     74.  238.  390 
._     80.  096.  033 


Investments: 

Deposit  iidmlnlstratlon  con- 
tract with  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.. 

balance  on  deposit •29.096,214 

Held    by    Morgan    Ouaranty 
trusts: 

Preferred  stock 468.750 

Common  stock 78.306,312 

Non-Oovernment  obUga- 
tlons     31,296.552 


5,847.643 


Total  gain  for  year 13.818,328 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate  of  return.  3.1  percent. 


Morgan    Ouaranty    commin- 
gled trusts: 

SSI    bonds 4,  385,  3f2 

Real   property.. 18,091,127 

Equities    5.240,939 


5.668.  375 


27.717.423 


Real  estate  loans  and 
mortgagee 


9.  265, 1B4 

Total    assets 137.317.908 


Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
(held  by  Mellon  National  Bank  A  Tnist  Co.) 
Investments: 

Securities   •108.608.893      Receipts  from  Investments:  > 

=    ^ ^=  Interest 

StooJcs: 

Preferred    11.086.288 


Common 161.943,637 


Dividends 
Renu 


Total    173.037.916 


Total 


$2.  462.  200 

3.  167,  077 

670,  607 

6.  189.  884 


Demand    notea. 
B£ortgages 

Real   estate 


Total 


4.  470,  001 

19.643.906 

9,880,  413 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come  was  not  tax  exempt 


3, 368, 258 


Total  Investments 313.481,137 

Total  assets  In  hands  of 

trustees 813.S98.eM 


'  Rate  of  return,  4.4  percent. 
30.884.319      The  AmeHcan  electric  power  system  retire- 
ment plan,  American  Electric  Potoer  Serv- 
ice Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Contributions: 

Employer    •4.317.747 

Employee    2.942,871 


Total 


to 316.468.187 


6,  160.613 


I 
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The  American  electric  power  system  retire- 
ment plan,  American  Electric  Power  Serv- 
ice Corp.,  Neic  York.  N.Y. 

Investments: 
Stocks: 

Preferred 03,468,  178 

Common    70,493,649 


Bonds,  debentures: 

Federal    2,319,461 

Foreign  government  obU- 
gatlons         3.775.361 

Non-Government  obUga- 
tlons       42,353,816 


Salaried  employees  pension  plan.  Armour  A 

Co.,  Chicago  III. — Continued 
InveBtments — Continued 

Non-Govemment  obliga- 
tions  »66.60C.863 

Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 
gagee     843,782 

Loans  and  notes  receivable.       1,  884,  113 

Real  estate  operations 3,708,813 


Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — OonUnued 


Sale  of  asseta: 

Dash •103,069.664 

Cost   98.069,884 


Gain 6,199,870 


Total  assets 165.244,224 


Total    48.446,628 


Receipts  from  investments :  > 

Interest 3,166,205 

Dividends 2,876,933 

Rents 169,846 


Real   estate   loans    and    mort- 
gages     

Real  estate  operated 


2.  869,  351 
1.346,889 


Total  receipts 6,210,983 


Total  assets 128,741,836 

Receipts   from    Investments' 5,586,339 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

'■  Rate  of  return,  3.9  percent. 


3,  279,  399 


lie  of  assets: 

i.-.i5h 11.814,913 

Cost    n. 787.004 


Net  gain 

Total  gain  for  year. 


27,909 


6,  614.  248 


T  ix  bin  that  would  apply  If  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 2,956,563 

Rate  of  return,  3.9  percent. 

.A'}prican    Air/inp.^.    Inc.    (flight    en0neers) . 
Seio  York.  NY.  (held  by  Republic  National 

Hank) 

Investments: 
Stock: 

Preferred $224,450 

Common    14.547.905 

Obligations: 

Federal    2.475,545 

State  and  municipal 533.646 

Non-Government      obliga- 
tions     7,287,787 

Commingled       trust,       special 

equity  fund 549,988 


Plan  for  employees'  pensions.  dUability  bene- 
fits, death  benefits.  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Employer  contributions •23,510,034 

Investments: 

Commingled 90,  439,  240 

Federal  obligations 775,  221 

Non-Oovernment  obUgatlons.  184,  329,  106 
Real   estate  loans   and   mort- 
gages        12,580,626 


Total  gain  for  year 16,719,739 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 6,864,467 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Contributions:    Employer $28,876,197 

Investments: 
Stock: 

Preferred     327,886 

Common  128,514.405 

Government  obUgatlons 1,  996,  528 

Non-Government  obligations.  174,221,095 
Real   estate   loans   and   mort- 
gages      10,830,223 


Total  assets  = 333,118.837 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ^ 

Interest 9,204,214 

Dividends    2,746,153 

Commitment  fees 270 


Total    receipts    from    in- 
vestments       11,960,637 


Total  assets 293,420.917 

Receipts  from  Investments :  1 

Interest 8,484.708 

Dividends 1.887,716 

Rents 68,246 


Total    receipts    from    in- 
vestments      10,440,670 


Sale  of  assets: 

Coat   54,312,762 

Cash 51,828,621 


Loss  from  sale  of  assets. 


2,  484.  141 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 6.309.936 

>  Rate  of  return,  3  3  percent. 

-  Negligible  loss  indicated  on  sales  of  assets. 

Chrysler    thrift    stock    ownership    program, 
Chrysler  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Contributions: 

Employer    $9,143,293 

Employee    22,307,516 

Investments: 

Common   stock 84,583,058 

Federal   obligations 44,299,146 


Total  assets 26,882,153 


Rf>celpts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest   

Dividends    


Total 


260.  202 
238.  972 


Total  gain  for  year 7,966,529 

Tax  bin  that  would  apply  if  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 4,  201,  047 

1  Rate  of  return,  3.4  percent. 


Total     assets 129.468,821 


Receipts  from  investments:  ^ 

Interest    16.466 

Dividends     4,561,497 


499. 174 


.lie  of  assets: 

Book  value 20.224.472 

Amount    received 21,170,270 


Net   gain. 


946,  798 


Total  gain  for  year 1,444,972 


Tax   bill   that   woiid  ap»ply  if  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 500,  012 

Rate  of  return.  1  9  percent. 

.'^aUiried  employees  pension  plan.  Armour  <fr 

Co..  Chicago,  111. 
C.ntrlbutlons: 

Employer $6,500.  000 

Employee 2.647,445 

I:''.estments: 
Stock: 

Preferred 5,190,512 

Common  80,468,709 

Bonds  and  debentures: 

Federal    1,069,606 

Foreign   government 3,162,980 

CXV 2578— Part  30 


Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Philadelph 
Contributions: 

Employer $6 

Employee 5 

Investments : 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  Deposit  Administration 
Contract 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  So- 
ciety and  U.S.  Deposit  Ad- 
ministration contract 

Stock: 

Preferred    _.       2 

Common 149 

Government  obligations 6 

Foreign  government  obliga- 
tions         3 

Non-Oovernment  obligations.  116, 


ia.  Pa. 

708,  980 
210.437 


9,575,416 


13,870 

015,904 
363,000 
000,723 

764,644 
665,806 


Total    receipts    from    in- 
vestments*         4,677,962 


Total  assets. 


299,217,710 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest  7.027,273 

Dividends   3,492,596 


Tax    bill    that    would    apply    If 
Income  was  not  tax  exempt.       2,417,163 

'  Rate  of  rettim,  3.3  percent. 
'  No  sales  reported. 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Employer    contributions •20,148,786 

Investments : 
Stock: 

Preferred 1,879,318 

Common     58,172,380 

Oovemment   obligations 8.560,000 

Non-Oovermnent  obligations.  24, 186,  207 

Commingled  benefit  fund 21,  927,  784 

Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 
gages     5.540.213 


Total     assets 118,061,842 


Total 10,519,869 

'  Rate  of  return,  3.3  percent. 


Receipts  from  Investments: 

Interest     

Dividends     


2,531,274 
1,  920,  906 
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Coruolidated  Bdiaon  Co    of  Netc   York    Inr 
Srw  York.  N  T  — Continued 

Continued 


Receipt*  from  InveatnientB 


Rents 
Other 


Total     receipt*     from    in- 
vefftmenta '    

Tax    bill    that    would    apply    If 
Income  was  not  tax  exempt    _ 


1227  488 

81.  170 


4,  740   840 


2   503    183 


'Rate  of   return,   3  4   percent 
•Net  gain   from  sales   not   reported 


Pension,  diaability.  death,  beneftta  ( 
ptoyeej).  Norttiweitem  Bell  Teleph 
Omaha,  Netn.,  Dec.  31,  1968 

■mployer  contribution* $15, 

Investments 
Stock: 

Preferred  

Oanunon 5fl. 

Nongovernment  obligations--   112, 
ReaJ   estate  loans  and  mort- 
gages        8 

UosAcured  notes .-       1. 

Other  real  estate 1, 


all   em- 
one  Co  . 

393.280 


300  906 
343.  4«0 
822.  446 

550.  231 
838.000 
605.  968 


Total  assets 183.091.197 


Receipts  from  Investments; 

Interest  

Dividends  

Rents 

Commitment  fee 


Total 


5   286   374 

1.  180.205 

42.  560 

3.043 

8.512.  184 


Sale  of  assets 

Cost 36,240.088 

Amount  received 34.624.016 


Net  loss. 


1,618.  072 


Total  Income  for  year.--       4,896,112 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come were  not  tax  exempt 2.585,  147 

'  Rate  of  return.  3  3  percent 

RetiremiTi:  plan  to-^  salary  and  'xeekiy  pay- 
Tuil  employees.  Sort^  Am^r-ican  Rockwell 
drrp     SI  Segutido.  Call/.,  Sept    jy.   1968 

Employer     contributions $53,139,078 

Investmer-'.s: 
Stock 

Preferred    13.287,850 

Common    153.938.717 

Federal    oblistatlons 1.7ZT993 

Non-Oovern.Tient  obligations-    179,057,348 

M  )r<  i;.  ("t  ..i:.i:\:y  Commin- 
gled Pvir.d  special  situation 
bonds         -  --      -        3.  884  601 

Mvj; ,;  lU  Ci',;.ir.iri"v  C.'n\rt^:r- 
gled  Fund  mortgages-real 
property    7  459  45fl 

Mor-:an  Guaranty  Commin- 
gled Fund  special  situa- 
tion   equities 999.595 

Continental  Illinois  Mortgage 

PMnJ  - .  -         1    j64,  980 

Real    estate   loans    and    mort- 

^J.^es    ..      32.275,400 

Secured   notes-    4.801.841 

Operated    real    estate 22.  542  404 


Total  assets- .. 


424,614.  267 


Receipt.s    from   investments- 

Interest 

Dividends 

Rent-^  

Commitment    feee 


12.  230  392 

4.  680.  871 

1    287.  977 

10. 820 


ToUl    18,210.061 


R.ite    of    return     4  2    percent. 


Retirement  plan  for  ialary  and  weekly  payroll 
employee.^.  North  Arnerican  Rockwell  Corp  , 
El  Segundo    Calif  .  Sept    30.  Z9««— Con 

Sale  of  .assets: 

Cost      8228.272.593 

Cast!     229.758.111 


1.486,518 


Net  gain 

Total   income   for  year 19,695,579 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 

ixime  was  nut  lax  exempt        _        9.  986.  291 

Pension,  dtiabiltty,  and  death  benefits  {all 
employees)  .  Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co  ,  Dec   31.19S8 

Employer  contnbvitlons-      -      -.  111,867,436 
Investments 
Stock 

Preferred     45.113 

Common      -      43.732,899 

Federal   obligations 986.297 

Korelgn     government    obliga- 
tions     .. 5.118,612 

Non-Government  obligations.  87,733,338 
Real    estate    loans   and    mort- 
gages          3.863.830 

Unsecured    notes 775,000 

Operated  real  estate 1,565,409 


Total  assets 145.409.734 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest - 

Dividends 

R«»nts       


Ti.)tal 


4,  415.  147 

903,  042 

68. 656 


5.  386.  845 


Sale  of  assets 

Cost    

.\mount  received. 

Net  gain 


45.416.  711 
45,  921.  285 


504.  574 


Total  Income  for  year 

T.ix  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

Rate  of  return.  3  4  percent. 


5,891.  419 


2.  970,  379 


P'o  fit -sharing  trust  plan  for  salaried  em- 
ployees, the  PriK-ter  &  Gamble  Co.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  June  30,  1968 

Employer  contributions $14,  416.  024 

Investments 

Common   stock 153.826.009 

Un.secured    notes 644.558 


T  (t.il  .issets 172.983.333 


He<^-e:pt.s  :'r'  m  investments; 

Int-erest 

Dividends 


Total    receipts    from 
vestments    


In- 


298.  164 
7.  407,  926 


7,  706.  090 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tiix  exempt 

'  Rate  of  return.  4  1  percent. 


4.  068.  815 


Plan  for  ■supplemental  pension'!  tail  employ- 
ees i,  Penn  Central  Co,  Philadelphia  Pa. 
Dec     .11.    196S 

Cuntributloua 

Employer $i.  i56.  190 

Employee _._  679,875 

Investments: 

Bank  deposits  and  savings  and 

loan  shares  at  Interest 1.270,  142 

Stock 

Preferred 15,377,541 

Common    127,570,307 


Plan  for  supplemental  pensions  [all  employ. 
ees),   Penn   Central  Co.   Philadelphia    Pa 
Dec  31.  1968 — Continued 
Investments — Continued 

Nongovernment   obligations--    $70.  490. -^Bg 
Real   estate    loans   and    mort- 
gages          11.147  669 

Secured   notes 23.940,265 

Unsecured  notes 2.265,079 


Total   assets 252,619,653 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest   

Dividends    


5.803  818 

5.493    ')92 


Total    11.297.211 

Sale  of  assets: 

Cost        50.382  187 

Cash 57.765  !l2fi 


Net   gain 

Total  Income  for  year 

Tax  bin  that  would  apply  if  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

•  Rate  )f  return.  4  4  percent. 


7,383  7.38 


18.680    149 
7.810.  861 


Seritce  annuity  plan  {all  employees) ,  Pinia- 
delphia     Electric    Co.,     Philadelphia.     Pn 
Dec.  31.  1968 

Employer   contributions $5,840  418 

Investments 
Stock 

Preferred 6  88ti  475 

Common   52.  131,ii69 

Federal    obligations 3,838.640 

Foreign     government     obliga- 
tions    1.904,093 

Nongovernment    obligations-.  58,286,254 


Total  assets 123.891,067 


Receipts  from  Investments: 

Interest   

Dividends   


2.940.  436 
3.  292.  :-01 


Total    

Received  from  sale  of  assets 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

Rate  of  return.  4.9  percent. 


6.232.  738 


2,  770.  906 


3.983,  '-11 


Be^nerit  procp^am  tail  employees) ,  Standurci 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  iVeii-  i'orA:.  N  V  , 
Dec.  r,l.  1968 

Contributions: 

Employer     $47,085,162 

Employee    25.  324.  5P7 

In'.estmcuLs: 

Feder.tl    obligations ti5.  568,  iHij 

Nun-Government  obligations.  36.  169, '•  0 

Secured   notes 50.415.no0 

Stock  held  for  certain  partici- 
pants      338,726.uu0 


Total   assets 494.015.000 

Receipts  irom  Investments;  '  In- 
terest            7.518,000 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 3.  969,  104 

■  Rate  of  return.  1.4  percent. 

Pension  benefits  lall  employees) .  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  New  York.  N.Y  .  Dcr  ::l. 
1967 

Contributions: 

Employer     - $47.018,7P7 

Employee    6,140.612 
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Pension     benefits     [all    employees),     United 

States  Steel  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  31, 

1967 — Continued 
Investments: 

Stock: 

Preferred    $9,785,235 

Common   793,132,885 

Federal    obligations 107,649,190 

Non-Government        obliga- 
tions            680,457,182 

OH,    gas,    and    other     pay- 
ments and   royalties 22,575,890 

Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 
gages      13,636,618 

Other  real  estate 192,840,334 

Total  assets 1,890,043,804 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest 

Dividends    

Rents 

Mortgages,  oil,  gas  and 
other  payments  and 
royalties    

Total    


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    

r.ish 


38.363,920 
41,508,300 
14,  860.  534 


7,  294,  084 


103,016,847 


172,  245,  208 
184,  948,  270 


Net  gain 12,703,062 

Total  Income  for  year..       115.719,909 


T.IX  bill  that  would  apply 
If  Income  was  not  tax 
exempt    

Rate  of  return.  5  4  percent. 


57,  568.  660 


Employee  savings  plan,  contributory  partici- 
pants in  rctiremrnt  plan.  Standard  Oil 
Co.  and  participating  s-ubsidiary  com.- 
nanies.  Chicago.  III..  Dec.  31.  1968 

Contributions: 

Employer    $12,691,247 

Employee    21,181,403 

In\  estments: 

Ciimmon   stock 177,298,565 

Federal    obligations 12.246,627 


Total  assets 191,219,796 


RTPipts  from  investments:  ' 

Interest 184.024 

Dividends    9.171.184 


Total 


9.  355,  208 


S.tle  of  assets: 

Cost    9,953,263 

C.^sh 12,262,936 


Net  gain 2,309,673 

Total  income  for  year 11,664,881 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 5.516,967 

Rate  of  return,  4,7  percent. 

Prnsion.  disability,  and  death  benefits  (all 
■mployees).  New  England  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  Boston,  Mass,,  Dec.  31,  1968 

Employer  contributions $25,861,809 


Pension,  disability,  and  death  benefits  {all 
employees).  New  England  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  31, 
1968 — Continued 

Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest     $9,434,182 

Dividends 1,934,403 


Investments: 
Hmk     deposits    and    savings 

and  loan  shares  at  Interest.  392,  367 

•Stock: 

Preferred 262.579 

Common 82.109,022 

Federal  obligations 1,287,103 

Non-Government  obligations.  203,517,266 
Real  estate  loans  and  mort- 

ttages    16,368,537 

Unsecured  notes 4,436,000 


Total    11,368,403 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost 52,524,547 

Amount  received 52,331,222 


Net  loss 


193,325 


Total  Income  for  year 11,175,260 


ToUl  assets 310,784,610 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 5,  900,  537 

'  Rate    of    return,    3.5    percent. 

Pension,  disability,   and   death    benefits    {all 
employees),  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dec.  31.  1968 

Employer  contributions $15,532,979 

Investments: 
Stock: 

Preferred 1.016.310 

Common   53.889,160 

Federal   obligations 4,674.285 

Non-Government  obligations.  126,222,517 


Total   assets 187.655.212 


Receipts  from  investments:' 

Interest   5.546,630 

Dividends   1.812.304 


Total    7.358,934 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    24.474.216 

Amount   received 24.383,124 


Net  loss 

Total  income  for  vear.. 


91,092 


7,267.842 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 3.837.420 

'  Rate  of  return,  3.7  percent 

Pension,  disability,  and  death  benefits,  the 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..'  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  Dec.  31,  1968 

Employer     contributions $53  853,040 


Investments: 

Common  stock 203,447,304 

Non-Government      obliga- 
tions      355,414.  021 

Real     estate  loans     and 

mortgages 25,492.719 

Unsecured  notes 3,  514  oqo 

Other  real  estate 4,020,000 


Total  assets 596,590,358 


Receipts  from  investments:  » 

Interest 16.435,415 

Dividends 4,007,418 

Rents 230.225 


Total    20.673,059 

Sale  of  assets: 

Cost 110,702,396 

Amount   received 106,242,752 

Net  loss 4,459,644 

Total  Income  for  year..  16,213,415 

Tax  bin  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 8,560,683 

^  Rate  of  rettim,  3.4  percent. 


iJeftrement  plan  (hourly  rate  employees), 
Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  New  York, 
N.Y,  Dec.  31,  1968 


Employer  contributions 

Investments: 
Stock 

Preferred    

Common     

Foreign  government  obliga- 
tions       

Non-Government  obligations. 
Commingled  Trusts ; 

Morgan  Guaranty-Mort- 
gage   

Morgan    Guaranty-Bonds.. 

Collect  Employee  Benefit 
Fund  from  St.  Louis  Un- 
ion— Fund  F  

St     Louis    Union — Fund    G-. 

Real  Estate  Loans  and  Mort- 
gages     

Unsecured    Notes 

Other    Real    Estate 


$6,513,364 


1,659,371 
82,  105,279 

1,200,000 
35.338,039 


6,  600,  790 
6,  600,  790 


4.  166.613 
3.381,656 

8,344.352 
7.  114.419 
8,817,344 


Total     assets 160,408,450 


Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest     3,191,734 

Dividends     3,145,697 

Rents     811,053 

Commitment   fee 1,487 


Total    7,059.972 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cost   75.435,631 

Amount     received 79,456,896 


Net    Gain 4,021,265 

Total  Income  for  year 11,081,237 


4,  732,981 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate  of  return,  4.4  percent. 


Hourly  rate  employees  pension  plan,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Dec  31 
1968 

Employer  contributions $190,000,000 

Investments: 


Bank  deposits  and  savings 
and  loan  shares  at  in- 
terest   

Stock: 

Preferred  

Common  

Federal  obligations 

Foreign  government  obliga- 
tions     

Non-Governmental  obliga- 
tions             372.558,674 

Commingled  trust  (Morgan 

Guaranty)    63.442.396 

Real  estate  loans  and  Mort- 

ga.ges    114.138.654 

Unsecured    notes 56,596,634 

Oil,  gas  and  mineral  royal- 
ties    10,692,726 


522,  496 

23.406,704 
32,272,341 
18,  971,395 

5,  699,  057 


Total  assets 1,458.222,250 


Receipts  from  investments:' 

Interest  

Dividends   

Rents 

Oil.  gas.  mineral  royalties. 


Total 


30,321,282 

27,  194,939 

5,  244,  248 

1,  473,785 

64.  234,  254 


Sale  of  assets: 

Cash     480.772,058 

Cost   464,026,076 


Net  gain 26,745,982 

Total  Income  for  year..         90,  980,  236 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if 

Income  was  not  tax  erempt.         40,  602, 181 
'  Rate  of  rettim.  4.4  percent. 
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Member  pennon  plan.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Wash- 
ington,  DC  .  June   30.   19«» 

Employee    contiibutlona •34.710.908 

Inve«lment« 
Bank     depoolc*     and     savings 

and  loan  shares  it  lnt«reat-  19,  450.000 
Stock 

Preferred    1.310.318 

Common .- 31   404.  926 

Federal    obligation* 1   987  530 

Foreign     government    obliga- 
tions      .- 3  084.  168 

Non-Oovernment  obligations .  16.088,413 
Real    estate    luana   <ind    mort- 
gages  -.  73,734.893 

Secured     loans 3,652,240 

Other  real  estate 9.696,330 

Rental     equipment 172,254 

Toual     assets 151,440,986 

Receipts   from   investments:  ' 

Interest     5.484,786 

Dividends 1.317,099 

R«nu     .      743.256 

Gain    on    bonds,    prepayment 

fees,  commitment  fees 119.876 


Total    receipts    from    In- 
vestmento 


7  866.021 


Tax    bill    that    would    apply    if 

income  was  nil  ta.x  exempt..       4.047   131 

'  Rate   of   return    4  6   percent 


Retirern^nt  prograrn  for  salaried  employees, 
Gerieral  .Motors  Corp     Detnnt.  \tirh 

Contributions: 
Employer 

Part    I »47  300  000 

Part    II 24.577.323 

Employees     :15   564  J26 

Investments 

B.init  iJepohi-<i  .ind  savings  and 

loan  shares  at  interest 407.716 

Stock 

Preferred 8.041   408 

Common    439.887.472 

Federal    obligations 9.775.592 

Foreign  government  obliga- 
tions   9.  775.  592 

Non-Government  obligations.   230.  895.  438 
fund  equities I   075.  898 

Morgan  Guaranty  commingled 
fur.d  bonds.  Morgan  Guar- 
anty commingled  fund 
mortgage.. 3,872.177 

Re.i;    proper'..       ..      23   515,  403 

Real  estate  l^ans  and  mort- 
gages      77.984.532 

Unsecured  notes 18.  129  202 

Real    estate    operated    36.282.644 

Oil.  gij.  mineral  royalties 9.721.537 


Total    iisets    .864.033,760 


Receipts  from  Investments  ' 

Interest    16.819  069 

Dividends    18,346.970 

Rento    3.407  812 

Oil.  gas   and  mineral  royalties  1.  470.  285 

Total     _ 40.044.285 


Sale  of  assets 

Coat 207.988.264 

Cash 337,847.873 


Net   gain- 29,869,018 


Total  Income  for  year 69.  903.  903 


Tax  bin  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 

'  Rate  of  return.  4  6  percent. 


28.  608.  286 


Board  of  Trustees.  ILGWV  National 
mmt  Fund    New  York,  NY.  Dec    3 

Employer  contributions. $41, 

Investments 

Bank    deposits     and    savings 
and  loan  shares  at  Interest. 

Federal   obligations.. 58. 

State    and    municipal    obliga- 
tions        3. 

Foreign    governnient    obllga- 

tlonji  

Non-Oovernment  obligations.   156, 
Real   estate   loans   and   mort- 
gages   - 55. 


Retire- 
1.  1988 

874.000 


800.000 
301.  792 

137.  366 

974.  647 
353.833 

360.  398 


Total  assets 377,983,339 


Receipts     from     Investments:  < 

Interest 13,188.989 

S'lle  jf  assets: 

Cost         41.900.912 

Cash 41.943,130 


Net  gain. 


41,318 


Total  Income  for  year 13,  230,  307 


Tax  bill  that  would  apply  If  In- 
come w.is   not   tax  exempt 8  446.  025 

'  Rate  of  return,  4.3  percent. 

Retirement    annuity    plan    {all    employees), 

Motnl    Oil    Corp  .    Dec.    31.    1968 
Contributions 

Employer    •7,920,931 

Emph.yee 6.484.386 

Investments: 
Stock 

Preferred         113,337 

Common          226.62^ 

Federal  obligations 3.647.026 

Noa-Ciovernment  obligations.  12.  163,  720 

Common    trusts. 1.095,224 

Metropolitan  GAC 5.489.322 


Total  assets 

Receipts  from  Investments:  • 

Interest     

Dividends 


...  260,  151.674 


718,916 

6.404.748 

Total 7,123.664 

Sale  of  assets: 

Cost    --- 177.622.985 

Cash    180.629.723 


Net  gain 3,006,738 

Total    income    for    year..     10,130,402 

T:ix  bill  that  would  apply  II  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 4,412,978 

'  Rate  of  return.  2.8  percent. 

Income  plan  for  certain  salaried  employees, 
Lockheed  Airrralt  Corp  ,  Burbank,  Calif  . 
Dec    24.  1967 

Emplover  contribution.    •36.550.479 

Investments 

Stock 

Preferred 7.352.754 

Common                     109.593.393 

Non-Oovernment  obligations.  90.511.290 

Reiil    estate   loans    and    mort- 

Sa«e8       16.840,408 

Secured   notes 4.998,403 

Other  real  estate 10,994.434 


Total  assets 241,968.963 

Receipts  from  Investments:  ' 

Interest       . 5,626,986 

Dividends   3.823.793 

R«nts 846.578 

Commitment    fees 4.000 


Total    0,200,368 


Rate  of  return.  3.7  percent. 


Income  plan  for  certain  salaried  employer^. 

Lockheed   Aircraft   Corp..  Burbank.   Calif 

Dec  24.  1967— Continued 
Sale  ot  assets: 

Cost       •103.430.K68 

Cash 106.237.483 


Net  gain 3,  796.  iJis 


Total  income  for  year. 


11,906.  ..73 


Tax  bin  that  would  apply  if  In- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 6,  556.  y42 

Salaried  employees  pension   plan.  Monsanto 

Co  .  St.  Louis.  Mo..  Dec.  31,  1968 
Contributions; 

Employer •17,939,  J64 

Elmployee    2.481,195 

Investments: 
Stock 

Preferred 4.265  48J 

Common    104.  665  ;i88 

Federal    obligations 2.  307,  J89 

Foreign     government    obliga- 
tions   4,835.2.13 

Non-Government  obligations.      17.  1H5.  ,.7J 

Comofiingled   trusts 14.120.478 

Real   estate   loans   tind   mort- 
gages     

Other  -s<>rured  loans  and  notes 

Unsecured  notes . 

Recognized,  unrealized  appre- 
ciation from  variable  trusts. 


2.  016  .'.ij 
591.  '!« 

3.  168  ^,76 


8.593.  .'71 


Total    assets 163.000 


Receipts  from  investments  < 
Net    accrued    Income,    67-68- 
103.054 

Interest   2.037.415 

Dividends    2.508.  '.33 

Rents    19.459 

Common    trust    Income    dis- 
tribution   190. M14 


Total 


4.652  .171 


Sale  of  assets : 

Cost     88.  047   K04 

Cash 90.010.f.t)8 


Net    tc.tin 1.962,  n'H 

Total  income  for  year 6,  615  h.j5 

Tax  bill  that  would  apply  if  in- 
come was  not  tax  exempt 2,947,4^4 

'  Rate  of  return.  2.5  percent. 


PESTICIDE  CONTAMINATION  AND 
POISONING— TIME  FOR  ACTION 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  is  I'ecog- 
nized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  effects  of  ct  r- 
taln  pesticides  has  resulted  in  a  mini- 
mum of  100,000  unnecessary  human 
poisonings  In  the  past  10  years.  The  De- 
partment has  failed  to  enforce  provisioiLs 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun^cide.  and 
Rodentlclde  Act^-FIFRA— intended  to 
protect  the  public  from  hazardous  pesti- 
cide products  being  marketed  in  violation 
of  the  act.  Moreover,  unless  constructi\o 
action  is  taken  by  the  Department  ul 
A^culture  to  enforce  provisions  of 
FIPRA — much  of  our  food  will  be  ille- 
gally adulterated  with  pesticide  residues 
At  present,  millions  of  pounds  of  chee.se 
and  fish  are  Impoimded  for  this  reason 
and  will  have  to  be  destroyed.  Unle.ss 
constructive  action  is  taken,  much  of  the 
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food  supply  will  contain  large  amounts 
of  cancer-producing  pesticide  com- 
pounds. Unless  constructive  action  is 
taken  to  reduce  environmental  contami- 
nation, a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
world's  remaining  animal  life  faces  ex- 
tinction during  the  next  20  years  and 
human  life  may  be  endangered.  Much  of 
this  wanton  destruction  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  pesticide  contamination  and 
misuse. 

The  President  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet  acting  as  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council  should  not  be  forced  to 
o\ersee,  review,  and  order  the  cancella- 
tion in  part  or  whole  of  every  pesticide 
roRistration  allowed  by  the  Pesticide  Reg- 
ulation Division  of  the  Department  of 
Aurlculture  that  may  be  a  potential  or 
imminent  health  hazard.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  carried  out  its 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentlclde Act  responsibilities  by  follow- 
ing a  prudent  course  in  matters  concern- 
in  t,'  hazards  to  human,  other  forms  of 
life  and  our  ecology,  much  of  our  prob- 
lem.s  and  fears  would  not  exist. 

It  is  chilling  to  realize  that  certain 
fnod  additives  and  pesticide  residues 
winch  we  ingest  may  kill,  cause  cancer, 
I :  oate  fetal  deformities  in  animal — 
mammalian — life  and  also  be  hazardous 
to  humans.  Pesticide  fogs,  sprays,  and 
v.ipors  in  a  constant  fallout  in  concen- 
t'.Lilions  sufficient  to  kill  animal  life  may 
lall  on  man.  Certain  pesticides  stored 
111  containers  for  home  or  lawn  use  and 
ke.'Jt  within  the  home  are  known  to  cause 
luiLsoning  and  deaths  especially  among 
ciuldren  within  the  ages  of  1  to  5. 

Despite  the  dangers,  the  Department 
111  Agriculture  still  freely  allows  the  use 
(il  certain  pesticides  which  are  respwn- 
ible  for  such  hazards.  The  Department 
t  Ul  rocks  along  with  a  public  be  damned 
approach  which  does  not  assure  the 
iualth  and  safety  of  the  public  while 
i.niher  evidence  is  sought  to  evaluate 
liie  danger. 

LANCER- ITlODfCING    AND    FETAL-DEFORMING 
PESTICIDES 

I  felt  that  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  examine  the  grounds  of  some  of  the 
1  600  registration  objections  made  by  the 
department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  over  a  5-year  period  from  July 
1.  1964,  through  June  30.  1969.  which  the 
Pesticides  Regulation  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  largely  chose 
to  Ignore.  The  findings  and  further  study 
"1  the  subject  continue  to  appall  me. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  allows 
the  registration  and  reregistratlon  of 
(  incer-producing  pesticide  compounds 
that  HEW  objects  to  on  the  ground  that 
.1  does  not  believe  that  compoimds  which 
are  carcinogens  in  experimental  animals 
.-uould  be  employed  in  pesticides.  A  par- 
':al  list  of  objectionable  compounds  in- 
( iudes  such  well-known  pesticides  as 
(lieldrin;  toxaphene;  DDT;  chlordane; 
ainitrole;  aramite;  triethanolamine  salt 
(if  Dicamba  and  related  compounds;  Car- 
baryl;  Folpet;  lindane;  simazine;  2-(p- 
lert  -  butylphenoxyl)  I  -  methylethyl,  2 
inloroethyl  sulfite;  o.o.-diethyl-o-  (2- 
i'-opropyl-6  methyl-4  pyrimidinyl)  phos- 
l)horothioate  and  the  mercurials. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  an- 
swer to  questions  about  approval  is  that 


until  the  Defpartment  of  HEW  can  pro- 
duce evidence  that  the  involved  com- 
pound produces  cancers  in  human  beings 
from  Inhalation  or  skin  contact,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  continue  to 
register  the  pesticide. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  the  Delaney  clause 
of  the  food  additive  amendment  to  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Act  must  ban  foods  con- 
taining an  additive  which  causes  cancer 
in  mice  or  rats.  An  example  would  be 
cyclamate.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  standard  is  far 
less  than  that  required  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  by  the  food  statutes. 

The  Mrak — Secretary  of  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's 
Commission  on  Pesticides  and  their  Rela- 
tionship to  Environmental  Health — 
Commission  recommendation  No.  5 
stated : 

In  recent  screening  studies  In  animals  em- 
ploying high  dosage  levels,  several  compounds 
have  been  Judged  to  be  "positive"  for  tumor 
Induction.  In  similar  screening  studies,  other 
pesticides  have  been  judged  to  be  teratogenic. 
The  evidence  does  not  prove  that  these  are 
injurious  to  man  but  Indicates:  (1)  a  need 
to  re-examine  the  registered  uses  of  the  ma- 
terials and  other  relevant  data  in  order  to 
minimize  human  exposure  to  these  chem- 
icals; .  .  .  TTiese  materials  are  Aldrln:  Aml- 
trol;  Aramite;  Avadex;  Bis  (2-chlOToeihyl) 
ether;  Chlorobenzllate;  p!p!-DDT;  Dleldrln; 
Heptachlor  (epoxide);  Mlrex;  N-(2-hydrox- 
yethyl) -hydrazine;  Strobane:  Captan;  Car- 
baryl;  merctirlals;  PCNB;  the  butyl,  iso- 
propyl,  and  Isooctyl  esters  of  2,4-D  and 
2,  4,  5-T. 

Many  of  the  registered  compounds 
mentioned  by  the  Mrak  Commission  rec- 
ommendations were  objected  to  pre- 
viously by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  President's  Environmental  Quality 
Council  endorsed  the  recommendations 
of  the  Mrak  Commission.  The  Council 
forced  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
act  on  DDT,  and  2,4,5-T.  The  actions 
were  based  on  findings  that  the  com- 
fx)unds  were  harmful  in  rats  and  mice. 
This  is  the  standard  used  by  HEIW  in  its 
objection  to  the  registration  of  com- 
pounds which  are  potential  cancer  pro- 
ducers. The  Council — chaired  by  the 
President  and  composed  of  relevant 
Cabinet  members — does  not  have  a  statu- 
tory base  or  authority.  The  Coimcil  and 
staff  only  can  pressure  by  invoking  the 
name  and  signature  of  the  President  as 
the  statutory  authority  still  rests  entirely 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  2,4,5,-T  and  DDT  actions  were 
mandated  practically  on  a  case  by  case 
basis  by  the  Evironmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil. I  appreciate  the  v/isdom  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council.  But  should  the  President  and 
Cabinet  members  acting  as  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  be  forced  to  over- 
see and  review  every  pesticide  registra- 
tion allowed  by  the  Pesticide  Regulation 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  may  be  either  a  potential  or 
immediate  health  hazard?  Does  this 
mean  that  the  President  and  Coimcil  will 
have  to  determine  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  a  case  by  case  basis 
whether  to  ban  the  other  hazardous  pes- 
ticide compoimds  objected  to  as  poten- 
tial cancer  producers  by  Department  of 


Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  as  well  as 
potential  cancer  producers  and/or  fetal 
deformers  by  the  Mrak  Commission,  or 
for  other  good  and  substantial  reasons? 

The  President  and  Council  act  on 
policy  and/or  emergency  matters.  We 
cannot  afford  to,  and  we  should  not  have 
to,  wait  until  an  emergency  situation  is 
reached  and  the  President  and  Council 
react  instead  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture taking  the  initiative  with  due 
care  and  consideration,  as  Congress  in- 
tended, in  the  administration  of  the 
FIFRA.  Emergency  banning  which  re- 
stricts the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of 
established  market  products  or  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture  may  cause  economic 
and  agricultural  disruptions  which  would 
not  occur  if  proper  consideration  initially 
had  been  given  by  the  agency  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  PIFRA. 

For  many  pesticides  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  to  be  .said  against  their  use — 
but  there  also  may  be  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  their  use.  In  determining  such 
use  there  must  be  a  rational  balancing 
of  benefits  and  risks  whereas  emergency 
reaction  tends  to  be  overreaction  so  that 
much  good,  justifiable  use  may  also  be 
banned  along  with  the  bad. 

LINDANE    VAPORIZER 

Commencing  with  a  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  study  completed  in  1953. 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  concluded  that  a  continu- 
ous vaporizer  using  lindane — a  cancer- 
producing  compound — pellets  that  killed 
insects  by  filling  the  room  with  the  active 
ingredient,  caused  food  contamination 
and  were  dangerous  to  exposed  humans — 
especially  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  infants. 
Such  devices  found  extensive  usage  in 
bakeries,  eating  places,  hospitals,  meat 
processing  plants,  and  homes.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  promptly 
informed.  In  accordance  with  the  1964 
Interdepartmental  pesticide  agreement, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  its  review  of  pesticide 
registrations  from  the  liealth  safety 
aspect  objected  to  the  registration  of 
lindane  pellet  vaporizers.  A  Public  Health 
Service  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee  re- 
viewed the  use  of  pesticide  vaporizing 
imits.  The  committee  expressed  unani- 
mous opposition  to  the  use  of  lindane 
vaporizers.  Its  report  was  transmitted  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1966. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  was  not  alone  in  its  objec- 
tion to  lindane  pellet  vaporizers.  The  old 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Pest 
Control  on  October  22,  1952,  revised  its 
original  1951  statement  on  lindane 
vaporizers  to  state : 

Unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  con- 
tamination does  not  occur,  the  Committee 
recommends  against  the  use  of  insecticide 
vaporizers  in  rooms  or  areas  where  food  is 
served,  processed  or  stored. 

Following  this,  the  committee  on  pesti- 
cides of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion reported  on  July  25,  1953,  that  at 
least  14  States  and  35  municipalities  had 
adopted  measures  to  control  the  installa- 
tion, sale,  or  use  of  lindane  vaporizers 
and  that  other  States  and  local  units 
had  invoked  existing  provisions  of  their 
food  laws  and  sanitary  codes  for  a  similar 
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purpose  The  Consumer  and  Marketink? 
Service  of  the  Department  of  AKriculture 
disapproved  the  use  of  continuously 
operatm«  Imdane  vaporl/ers  where  meat 
or  poultry  would  be  exposed  to  the  vapor 
The  Pesticide  Regulation  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  chose  to 
Ignore  these  objections  As  a  result,  tiiere 
were  about  IQO  registrations  of  lindane 
pellets  of  which  about  half  were  for  use 
in  continuously  operating  vaporizers  It 
IS  estimated  that  millions  of  the  vapor- 
izers have  been  sold  and  utilized 

A  summary  article  in  the  July  1967 
issue  of  the  AMA  s  Archives  of  Environ- 
mental Health"  pointed  out  that  since 
1954  lindane  exposure  had  been  Impli- 
cated directly  or  circumstantially  in  ca.ses 
of  serious  t)one  marrow  failure,  but  that 
no  method  had  been  developed  to  prove 
the  cause  and  effect  relation 

The  General  Accountinu  Offlce  issued 
a  report  pointing  out  the  problem  of 
lindane  vaporizers  on  Fe^^ruary  20  1969 
When  hearings  were  .sCi.eduled  by  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee the  Department  of  Agriculture  after 
18  >««u-s — more  than  l.S  vears  of  objec- 
tion*— conducted  its  own  tests  and  after 
5  days  concluded  that  the  facts  and  con- 
clusions reached  in  1953  bv  the  FDA 
were  correct  As  a  result,  the  Department 
decided  to  cancel  lindane  registrations 
However  if  past  performance  is  any 
standard,  additional  enforcement  action 
will  be  necessary*  to  remove  the  vatx)nzers 
from  use  and,  m  the  meantime,  the  haz- 
ard to  health  will  continue 

PfSTlCIDEa    POISfiNI.N', 

Due  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  s  Science  Advisory  Committee 
;n  1963  that  decisions  on  registration 
clearly  relating  to  health  be  reviewed  bv 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  interdepartmental 
agreement  or  !'.)64  was  evolved  The 
Pesticide  Reuulation  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  AKriculture  believes  that  it 
is  fully  capable  of  evaluating  the  public 
health  aspects,  that  the  duplication  of 
review  is  unnecessary  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  responsible  for  its  delay  m  reduc- 
ing the  registration  backlog  Thus,  the 
emphajiis  within  the  Department  of  Atrri- 
cultures  op.>ration  ha.s  been  to  make  a 
paper  record  through  cutting  down  on 
the  existint;  backlog  by  passing  out  regis- 
trations without  adequate  a.ssurance  of 
the  efTect  on  public  health  Rather  than 
re.solve  HEW  s  objections  in  accordance 
with  the  interdepartmental  agreement 
the  Department  ot  Agriculture  has 
chosen  for  the  most  part  to  ignore  them 
and  applaud  the  procesMng  of  its  regis- 
trations The  following  example  I  be- 
lieve points  out  the  issue 

On  May  21.  1965.  HEW  objected  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  a  re-regis- 
tration  as  follows: 

We  r<:nnut  irn.ni  approvnl  to  the  following 
Registration  No  _  Results  of  our  investi- 
gation show  that  sixty-five  cases  of  poison- 
ing h-i.e  been  documented  with  this  product 
during  the  years  1962  and  1963  Fiftv-nlne  of 
these  poisonings  occurred  in  the  1  5  year  age 
range 

Investigation  of  this  registration  num- 
ber disclosed  that  the  product  was  regis- 
tered first  :n  1948  The  active  ingredient 


of  the  product,  lead  arsenate,  has  been 
the  .same  from  the  initial  registration  to 
the  present  time  The  records  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Poison  Control.  PDA.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
disclo.se  53  accidental  poisonings  caused 
by  thus  product  in  1968  Forty-eight  of 
these  poisonings  involved  children  under 
5  years  of  age  Officials  of  the  HEW  Na- 
tional Clearlni^house  for  Poison  Control 
Centers  believe  that  the  total  number  of 
poi.sonings  occurring  each  year  is  about 
eight  to  10  times  the  number  reported  to 
the  centers  The  centers  are  a  voluntary 
network  usually  affiliated  with  hospitals 
and  reporting  data  is  not  their  primary 
purpose  Tins  is  understandable.  So.  in- 
cluding the  number  of  unidentifiable 
product  poisonmgs  reported,  an  esti- 
mated total  count  of  poisonings  per  year 
attributable  to  this  product  would  easily 
be  in  excess  of  500  with  about  500  per 
year  occurring  with  children  under  5 
years  of  age 

If  the  HEW  recommendation  had  been 
put  into  effect  when  it  was  rendered,  a 
very  large  number  of  yoiuig  children 
would  not  have  been  poi.soned  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  number  of  poisonings  at- 
tributable to  the  product  alone  since  1948 
IS  considerable. 

Another  example  was  a  registered 
product  containing  sodium  arsenate  as 
the  active  ingredient  It  was  objected  to 
m  .May  1965  because  of  the  asage  pattern. 
the  ;ictive  compound  and  the  accident 
reports  filed  with  the  Poi.son  Control 
Center  This  product  accounted  for  85 
accidental  txiisoning  reports  in  1968  on 
the  records  of  the  Poison  Control  Divi- 
sion or  the  eciuivalent  of  about  850  total 
poisonings  annually 

Due  to  the  usa^e  pattern,  pesticide  u.ses 
containing  arsenicals  such  as  ar.senic  tri- 
oxide.  >odium  arsenite.  lead  arsenate, 
sodium  arsenate,  et  cetera  have  been 
questioned  in  situations  which  would 
place  them  within  the  home  and  reach 
of  youngsters  This  class  of  compounds 
was  responsible  for  over  307  recorded  re- 
ports m  1968  to  the  Poison  Control  Divi- 
sion or  the  ctimated  equivalent  of  about 
3.000  total  accidental  ingestions— poison- 
ings—per  vear  or  30,000  poisonings  over 
a  10-year  period 

In  1968.  the  Poison  Control  Division 
had  5.739  pestic  dc  poisoning  report,s  of 
which  3,965  were  children  under  5  years 
old  This  IS  an  estimated  annual  equiva- 
lent of  about  50.000  to  55,000  pesticide 
poisonings  of  which  nearly  40.000  are 
children  4  years  or  less  The  injury  con- 
trol program.  National  Center  for  Urban 
and  Industrial  Health  of  HEW  in  a  1968 
statement  to  the  .National  C  ^mmission  on 
Pr.3duct  Safety  estimated  the  number  of 
pesticide  poisonings  to  be  75.000  p°r  year 
Therefore,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  conclude  that  in  the  last  10  years  there 
have  been  at  least  a  half-miUion— 
500,000- pesticide  poisonings  of  which 
350,000  were  children  under  5  years  of 
age 

Study  (jf  over  1,600  HEW  !)bjections  to 
pesticide  registration  discloses  that  a 
great  number  are  based  on  their  poten- 
tial for  storage  or  usage  pattern  within 
the  home,  the  toxicity  of  a  .small  amount 
of  the  active  ingredient  and  the  poison- 
ing pattern  of  registered  products — pro- 
posal  for   reregistration   after   5   years. 


In  mv-st  instances  the  objection  is  again.st 
a  class  of  compounds  such  as  the 
ar.senicals 

These  types  of  objections  are  devised  to 
cut  back  on  the  use  of  products  that 
could  lead  to  the  poisoning  of  children 
under  5  years  of  age  Investigation  bv 
class  of  compounds  di.scloses  that  tins 
approach  would  blanket  at  least  an  esti- 
mated 350.000  poisonings  within  a  lO- 
year  period  The  reasonableness  of  .m.idp 
of  these  objections  is  evident  as  some  are 
now  being  accepted — however  tardily— 
for  example,  those  related  to  products 
containing  thallium  sulfate  and  certain 
of  the  arsenicals.  It  is  estimated  that  rhe 
arsenicals  and  thallium  sulfate,  alone 
can  account  for  50.000  to  70.000  poi-son- 
ings  over  the  period  of  the  past  10  vears 
It  IS  obvious  and  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  .substantial  and  adequate  objections 
existed  to  the  use  of  pesticide  products 
which  resulted  in  at  least  100.000  poi.son- 
ings over  the  past  10  years  and  ior 
which  safer  substitutes  exist.  Constnir- 
tive  and  prompt  administration  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide.  Rodenti- 
cide  Act  could  prevent  the  poisonuK  f 
large  numbers  of  our  population  espe- 
cially our  very  young. 

CONCI  I'SION 

In  the  course  of  the  Hou.se  action  un 
HR  1237— which  can  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  12.  1947 
at  pa','e  5054  which  became  FIFRA,  Reii- 
resentative  Keefe  asked  why  the  Depa::- 
ment  of  .Agriculture  rather  than  thePc  i 
.md  Drug  Administration  was  made  :i  - 
.sponsible  for  the  administration  of  'hf 
proposed  functions  Representative  Flan- 
agan explained  that  the  bill  was  .,n 
amendment  of  existing  legislation  and 
merelv  extended  the  previous  authori/a- 
tion  which  placed  responsibilitv  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Represent,, - 
tive  Andersen,  floor  manager  for  the  b;:;, 
aijreed  that  Government  reorganization 
'.'.as  necessary,  including  a  consolidati  n 
of  functions  but  he  hopea  -in  view  ,• 
the  emergency  of  the  measure"  that  rh^ 
question  would  not  be  pursued  at  thiu 
moment  It  was  not 

However  adequate  the  act  may  have 
been  in  1947,  it  is  obvious  it  is  not  now. 
It  IS  tune  that  greater  authorization  :  e 
civen  to  FDA  and  that  Government  :e- 
organization  in  this  area  be  instituted 
since  It  IS  more  necessarj-  at  present  than 
It  was  22  years  ago. 

I  desire  to  .see  this  Nation  a  far  belter 
place  than  it  has  been.  To  do  .so  we 
must  prevent  unnecessary  contamina- 
tion, protect  the  public  health,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  and  our  food.  We 
must  remove  hazards  that  may  poison 
and  destroy  humans.  In  many  instances, 
our  technology  has  run  away— the  risks 
may  now  exceed  the  benefits.  In  the  area 
of  pesticide  use.  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  failed  in  its  responsibility  to 
protect  the  public  .safety  and  interest. 
We  cannot  expect  the  President  and  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council  to  take 
up  every  case  of  pesticide  or  other  con- 
tamination that  may  constitute  either 
a  potential  or  actual  peril  to  health. 

To  protect  the  public  health,  to  assure 
the  reliability  of  our  food  and  to  remove 
hazards  to  life.  I  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  will  grant  to  HEW  the  au- 
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thority  to  control  the  health  hazards  of 
pesticides.  It  will  also  grant  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  adequate 
authority  to  protect  our  wildlife.  Fur- 
thermore, it  includes  an  amendment  to 
the  meat  and  poultry  inspection  acts 
granting  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture authority  to  allow  prohibitions 
against  pesticide  contamination. 

I  urge  the  President  to  require  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  existing  law.  An 
exercise  of  leadership,  an  expenditure  of 
effort  and  funds,  and  especially  the  use 
of  mature  judgment  at  the  present  time 
will  do  much  to  make  our  lives  less  haz- 
ardous and  our  environment  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  Deeds  not  words  are 
needed.  It  is  time  for  action. 


CULVER  REPORTS  RESULTS  OF 
FIFTH  ANNUAL  SECOND  DISTRICT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  <  Mr.  Cx'lver  i  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
year.  I  have  prepared  a  questionnaire  on 
the  issues  before  this  Congress  and  the 
Nation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinions 
of  the  people  of  the  Second  District  of 
Iowa,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
icsponse  to  this  fifth  annual  question- 
naire has  been  the  largest  one  we  have 
ever  received.  More  than  18,000  forms 
have  been  returned  to  date,  and  they  are 
still  arriving  in  the  mail. 

So  that  we  could  report  the  results  of 
tins  survey  to  the  House  before  adjourn- 
ment, we  have  tabulated  the  first  12,672 
:cturns — a  sample  which,  according  to 
authorities,  is  more  than  large  enough  to 
ictlect  accurately  the  totai  response.  I 
include  those  tabulations  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

1  The  Natio7ial  Budget.  Present  Inflatlon- 
rirv  pressure.^  require  restraint  in  federal 
-pending  If  you  were  required  to  make  the 
.  hoice  .is  to  where  the  budget  should  be  cut. 
which  area  would  you  select? 

Percent 

Defense    55.1 

International  .ifJairs 30.2 

-pace   47,3 

Agriculture 12.2 


Percent 

Natural  resources 2.3 

Commerce,  Transportation 11.3 

Community  development 11.  7 

Education  and  manpower 6.8 

Social   security 10.4 

Health  and  welfare 1?.  3 

Veterans  benefits 6.2 

General  Government 7.  3 

2.  Vietnam.  Which  one  of  the  following  do 
you  consider  to  be  the  most  preferable  course 
In  Vietnam  at  the  present  time? 

Percent 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  combat 
forces,  while  continuing  economic 
and  social  assistance  and  maintain- 
ing military  advisers 14. 1 

Continued  phased  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can combat  forces  as  South  Viet- 
namese army  assumes  more  responsi- 
bility for  conducting  the  war 57.  7 

Complete  Immediate  removal  of  any 
American  presence  in  Vietnam 13.  6 

Resumption  of  full  scale  attacks  on  the 
North  with  any  necessary  Increase  in 
American  men  and  material 9.  8 

No  response 4.8 

3.  Foreign  Commitments.  Would  you  favor 
a  Congressional  resolution  requiring  the 
President  to  obtain  approval  of  Congress 
before  United  States  troops  are  committed 
to  fight  in  foreign  countries? 

Percent 

Yes 73.7 

No    - 15.7 

Undecided    6.5 

No  response 4.0 

4.  National  Security.  Which  one  of  the 
following  do  you  feel  poses  the  most  immedi- 
ate and  serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States? 

Percent 

Foreign  Communist  aggression 17  8 

Instability  in  the  developing  nations  ol 

Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  American 4  9 

Radicals  in  this  country 46.0 

Unmet   domestic   human    needs   which 

give  rise  to  internal  tensions 26.8 

No  response 4  4 

5.  Campus  Disorders.  Who  do  you  feel 
should  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
controlling  campus  unrest  and  disciplining 
students  who  disrupt  the  functions  o;  the 
university? 

Percent 

The  college  or  university  itself 71.6 

Local  law  enforcement  officials 15.5 

The  Federal  Government 9.0 

No  response 3  9 


6.  Social  Security.  Do  you  favor  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  an  automatic 
coet-of-llvlng  increase  for  social  security 
recipients? 

Percent 

Favor 70.5 

Oppose    - 16.6 

Undecided    10.2 

No  response 2.6 

7.  Consumers.  Would  you  favor  legislation 
establishing  a  separate  federal  agency,  either 
as  a  full  Cabinet-level  department  or  as  a 
statutory  office,  to  consolidate  and  direct 
current  consumer  programs  and  serve  as  a 
spokesman  for  consumer  interests? 

Percent 

Favor 43.2 

Oppose 28.  1 

Undecided    22.3 

No  response 6.4 

8.  Agriculture.  The  present  farm  program 
will  expire  in  1970.  and  various  proposals  are 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  feel  would 
best  meet  the  needs  of  Iowa  farmers  and 
a  generally  stable  agricultural  economy? 

Percent 
Continuation  of  present  programs, 
based  on  voluntary  annual  acreage 
diversion  and  price  supports  for  In- 
dividual commodities,  with  changes 
and  additions  which  experience  has 

proven   necessary 35.7 

Shift  from  present  annual  acreage  con- 
trol and  direct  payments  to  general 
long-term  land  retirement,  empha- 
sizing whole  farm  retirements 10,4 

No   farm    program 19.7 

Undecided    26.6 

No  response 7.6 

While  a  Member  of  Congress  cannot 
be  guided  in  his  judgments  solely  by 
opinion  polls.  I  have  found  our  annual 
questionnaire  extremely  helpful  in  my 
own  consideration  of  issues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  size  of  this  year's  response,  and  the 
additional  correspondence  and  comments 
which  the  questionnaire  has  stimulated, 
demonstrates  the  interest  and  concern  of 
the  people  in  eastern  Iowa,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  their  help. 

This  year,  we  examined  the  responses 
in  terms  of  certain  demographic  criteria, 
including  age,  political  identification,  oc- 
cupation, and  place  of  residence.  We  have 
prepared  a  chart  which  analyzes  the  re- 
sults in  terms  of  those  criteria,  and  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


Age 


Political  identifxation 


Occupation 


Place  ot  residence 


Questions 


National  Budget: 
Oelense 

50  6 

64.6 

55.9 

43.5 

56.8 

52,2 

61.5 

53.4 

49  i 

62  0 

66  9 

50,9 

53  2 

44  7 

50.2 

48  9 

56,1 

59  8 

International  Atfaiis 

:7  6 

25.9 

32.7 

28.7 

31.7 

27.8 

32.3 

35.6 

24  ! 

34  : 

29  4 

37,  1 

28  5 

27  9 

25.5 

30,4 

27.6 

32.7 

Space 

43  5 

32.8 

47.2 

65.2 

48.7 

49.7 

39.4 

45,2 

58.5 

42  5 

33  4 

46  8 

49  9 

63.6 

60.2 

47  0 

49  1 

41.9 

Agt'cuitufe 

7   i 

9.3 

13.7 

11.8 

13,6 

10.5 

15.3 

6,8 

4,8 

16,0 

14  5 

14  2 

la  2 

13.7 

5  7 

8.8 

12.9 

16.0 

Natural  Resources 

0 

1.0 

2  1 

3.6 

2.2 

2.4 

1,8 

1.4 

5,0 

1  3 

i   2 

2  0 

1.7 

4.  1 

3  7 

I  4 

1.4 

1.9 

Commerce   Transportation 

15.3 

10.4 

11.3 

12.2 

12.0 

10.4 

12.6 

13.7 

15.7 

9  6 

9.8 

12.4 

10  9 

12  6 

U  9 

13.6 

11.8 

10.4 

Communilv  Development 

15,3 

12.6 

12.8 

7.4 

12.3 

10. 1 

13.8 

17.8 

12  7 

118 

12.1 

14  3 

12,1 

7  3 

13  4 

11  3 

10  0 

12.3 

Education  and  Manpower.  . 

0 

4.0 

7.5 

7,1 

6.9 

6  5 

7.0 

9.6 

12.4 

8  5 

5-4 

8  1 

5  0 

8  C 

8  8 

6  Q 

5  4 

6  6 

Social  security 

15.3 

18.0 

10.1 

3.1 

12.3 

6  6 

14.8 

9  6 

16.5 

15,2 

!3.  7 

8  0 

9  3 

3  4 

14  7 

8.8 

U   0 

9  5 

Health  and  welfare 

12.9 

19  0 

14.1 

5.1 

16.8 

8.6 

17  3 

8  2 

15,5 

17  5 

1\5 

13  9 

12,0 

5-3 

14  4 

15  4 

13  2 

13.0 

Veterans  benelits.. 

4.7 

7.1 

6.1 

5.7 

6.5 

5.4 

7.5 

8,2 

5  2 

7    ! 

8  8 

4  9 

5  2 

5  3 

5  0 

4  4 

5.0 

7  6 

General  government 

9.4 

5.6 

7.7 

7.7 

6.8 

7  1 

7  7 

6.8 

8  3 

6  6 

7,4 

9  4 

6,7 

6  6 

8  0 

5  6 

6  6 

7  8 

Vietnam 

Immediate  withdrawal  ol 

combat  forces 

23.5 

16.5 

13.1 

14.5 

10.9 

17.5 

14,0 

U.O 

11,7 

11   5 

15  8 

11  6 

15.7 

n.  5 

11.7 

15  9 

12.6 

15  0 

Cnntinued  phased 
withdrawal 

61.8 

59.3 

59.4 

53.4 

67.7 

51.1 

57.7 

43  8 

55.6 

63.  C 

61.9 

57  6 

55  8 

53.2 

55.8 

57.1 

61,7 

58,5 
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Questions 


I 


13  2 


13.6 


2    Vntnim     ContinuM 

Compl«l«  mmedida 

oimdrawii  }l  111  U  S. 

atrwnce  U.  1 

Revjmotion  rtl  lull-scile 

•tticiij  on  m«  North 8  2 

No  rmoonw  J  4 

i.  Fotwgn  commitnKnb: 

'»«  78.8 

''o  17  6 

Undecided         2. « 

No  leiponw 1.2 

4.  Netionii  security 

Foreign  Communisl 

ioreuion 9  4 

InsUoility    in    devek>p<n| 

nations  2  4 

Dadcjli  in  Itii]  country..  49  4 

ijnmel  domestic  human 

needs  .       36  5 

No  response  2.  4 

5.  Canoui  disorlers 

College  or  university  76.  S 

Lxal  nw  en'orcpmeot  11  g 

Federal  Govetimenl  9.4 

No  response 2.4 

§  Sxia^seturity. 

f*mi 44.1 

Oppose  .-...„.,.  25.9 
UndeciiJed  ..^...^.  118 
No  response 1.2 

7.  Consumers 

Fa»or        S5  3 

Oppose  , 22  4 

Undecided 20.0 

No  response 2  4 

8.  Agriculture 

Continuation  3I  present 

program  44.  7 

SDilt  to  long-term  land 

retirement  . .  7   1 

No  tarm  proKram. .,.,_„.  5.9 
UndecideiJ  .... ,»..^.      38,  8 

No  response ...        3.5 


THE  ST.^TE  OF  THE  NATION  AND 
THINGS  AS  VIEWED  FROM  .NORTH 
POLE  R  D    NO.  4 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  uentlenian  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr  RooNEY '  IS  recotrnlzed  for 
10  mrnute.- 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker  a  few  days  ayo  an  enterprising 
newspaper  in  my  congressional  district 
dispatched  one  of  its  reporters.  Richard 
Ewald  of  the  Easton.  Pa  .  Express,  to  a 
distant  .snowbound  community  inhabited 
by  a  kindly  old  urentleman  and  his  wife. 
several  score  of  tiny  elves  and  a  herd  of 
hardy  reindeer 

Chief  purpose  of  the  reporter  s  lourney 
wa;;  to  secure  an  exclusive  interview  with 
this  remote  settlement's  sole  woman  in- 
habitant. Mrs.  S.  Claus,  of  North  Pole 
R.D   No   4. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleatiues 
the  journey  was  a  succe.ss.  the  reporter 
has  returned  safely  and  filed  his  story, 
and  he  has  reptirted  to  me  some  informa- 
tion which  I  am  certain  will  be  of  keen 
interest  to  the  Members  of  the  91st  Con- 
gre.s.s  as  we  move  toward  adjournment. 

First.  I  am  assured  that  despite  .some 
serious  postal  problems  in  urban  centers 
here  in  the  United  States,  the  U.S  postal 
service  has  encountered  no  difficulties  in 
maintaining  regular  and  reliable  postal 
service  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
S.  Claus,  although  Mrs.  Claus  indicated 
she  .sometimes  almost  wishes  the  mail- 
man would  get  lost. 
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13  9 


10.5 


14.7 


15.0.      21.9 


14  8 


1?  4 


11.6 


13.2 


15.5        13.2 


16.2 


11  7 


11  9 


8.6 
2.4 

9  8 

4  : 

10.4 
7  9 

6.9 

4.0 

12.2 
4  6 

9.9 

3.4 

12  3 
11.0 

10  7 
6.2 

7  7 
5.3 

8.6 
2.0 

13.9 
3  7 

7  6 
4  4 

12  3 
7  8 

11. 1 
5.2 

9  9 
5  3 

9  8 
4  1 

1     -1 

69  3 

21   0 

7  9 

18 

73  9 
16  5 
6.6 
3.0 

79  8 

7.  i 
5.5 
7  3 

70.7 
19.1 
6.6 
3  5 

76.9 
12  7 
6  7 
3  6 

73  8 
17  8 
5  5 
2.8 

67  1 

21  9 

8  2 

2  7 

76.4 

13.3 

7  6 

2  8 

72  4 

17  7 
5.8 

4.1 

69  8 

22  3 

6.5 

13 

73  3 

17.2 

7  1 

2.3 

74  3 

14.1 

7  4 

4  2 

78.9 

7.9 

5.2 

8 

75.4 

12  9 

7.9 

3  7 

74 
:4  3 
6  8 
4.9 

72  8 

19 

S  5 

2.7 

12  6 

-.7  3 

23  1 

18  3 

18  6 

13  1 

11 

20.5 

22  2 

12 

20  7 

16  7 

22.3 

17.9 

20.4 

18  2 

'    4 
39  3 

4    ' 
48.4 

3  6 
46  9 

-J   3 
50  6 

4  5 
43  1 

6.1 
44  6 

2  7 
58  9 

4.1 
5«.8 

5  3 
47 

6.6 

40  5 

4  9 

47  9 

4  7 
45  8 

3.4 
47  3 

4 
55  7 

3  9 
46  9 

4  3 
44  3 

*i  : 

38  9 

1  9 

25.1 
3  8 

19  2 

7  I 

21  6 

4 

29  5 

4  2 

33.2 
3 

27  4 

Q 

15.5 
3.1 

20.1 
5.3 

38  5 

2.4 

23  8 
2  6 

28  5 
4  3 

19  2 
7  8 

18  4 
4 

:4  4 
4  4 

29  9 
3  3 

3U  1 
1  =.. 

73  9 

17  7 

6.8 

1.6 

73.0 
15.2 
8  5 
3.2 

67  7 
13.1 
12.6 
6.7 

73.9 
16  0 
7  4 
2.7 

69.4 

15  9 

11  2 

3.5 

75.5 

13.9 

7  1 

3  5 

64  4 

21  9 

9.6 

4.1 

70.4 
16  4 
9.1 

4   1 

71  6 
15.0 
8  8 
4   7 

78.! 

14  8 
5  2 
1  9 

68  1 
17  9 
11  6 
2  4 

74  2 

14  3 

8 

3  5 

64  1 

15.8 
13.5 
6  6 

69  2 
17.5 
8  6 
4  7 

68  9 

15.2 
HI 
4  8 

75  9 

13  0 

9.2 

19 

73.6 
15  7 
8  1 
<■  6 

63  i 
22  8 

13 
6 

70  ? 
17.8 

las 

1  5 

84  5 
6.0 
6.4 
3  1 

65  8 

20  6 

1!  8 

1  8 

78.4 
11  8 
8  6 

1  2 

68.5 

18  8 

114 

1   3 

67  1 
17  8 

12  3 

2.7 

54  6 

30  3 

13.1 
2.1 

54  5 
22.4 
10.7 
2.4 

68.8 

18  9 

11  5 

9 

77  9 

12  8 

8  8 

6 

69  3 
16  6 

11   7 
2  4 

86  4 
5  2 
5  9 
2  5 

57.9 

27 

12  5 

2  5 

71  3 

15,5 

11  6 

16 

71.6 

16  5 

10.1 

1  8 

75  3 
13  3 
9  6 

1.2 

50  1 

24  9 

23.1 

1  9 

41   3 

32  2 

22.0 

4.5 

44  0 
20.3 
24.7 
110 

34  4 

37.  7 

22.5 

5.4 

51  9 

20.3 

22  4 

5  4 

45.2 

?9  6 

22  3 

3.0 

43  8 
32  9 
16  4 
6  8 

28.1 

35  3 

28.4 

8  3 

37  2 

39  5 

18  4 

4  9 

49.2 

30  9 

17  8 

2  0 

48  7 
25.5 
21  7 

4   1 

41   8 

27  2 

25  3 

5  5 

46  4 
18  2 
25.1 
10  3 

29-5 

34  0 

29.0 

7  6 

42  1 

29.4 

22.4 

6.1 

45  7 

29.2 

20.0 

5  1 

48  3 

26  .^ 

21   J 

3.7 

35.8 

35.4 

38.4 

33  9 

41.7 

29  6 

32  9 

59.2 

34.6 

31.1 

33.7 

34  3 

37  0 

57.8 

37.5 

33.0 

29  i 

8.4 
13  2 
39.0 

3.5 

11.9 

21.8 

24.9 

&0 

9  4 
21  2 
20.1 
10.9 

11    7 
24  0 
24  3 
&1 

9  9 
16.3 
26.1 

6.0 

11  8 

20.8 

32.0 

S.8 

4  1 
15  1 
41.1 

6.8 

19  3 
14.5 
5.0 
2.1 

10.0 

25.0 

24  8 

5.S 

13.4 

19.0 

31.1 

5.5 

9.  1 
22.4 
28.8 

6.0 

7  6 
17.7 
33.3 

7.1 

8  1 
22.4 
21  6 
10.8 

16.5 
13.7 
8  6 
3.3 

10.5 

17.7 

28  6 

5.8 

11.3 

22.6 

27.1 

6.1 

8.6 

21    5 

33  i 
72 

Further.  Mr  Claus'  sleigh  has  been 
inspected  by  Ralph  Nader  and  was 
certified  'safe  at  any  altitude  "  .And.  in 
conjunction  with  the  FAA  and  the  CAB, 
certain  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
guard  against  potential  hijackers 

Despite  a  problem  of  obesity  both  of 
the  Clauses  have  sworn  nff  Ice  Pack  Cola 
because  it  contains  cyclamates.  .As  sub- 
stitutes, Mrs.  Claus  asked  her  husband 
tor  a  rowing  machine  for  Christmas  while 
.Mr  Claus  is  taking  inches  off  his  belly 
with  daily  jogging  around  tlie  .North 
Pole. 

Of  course,  the  Clauses  are  very  much 
coiucrned  aboit  the  lax  reform  bill 
pe:iding  in  Congress.  They  expressed  con- 
cern that  their  nonprofit  foundation 
miL'ht  be  reyuired  to  discontinue  opera- 
tio!i5  withm  40  years. 

Both  of  the  Clauses  indicated  they 
are  pleaded  .vith  their  medicare  coverage, 
although  .Mr  Claus  urged  that  Congress 
extend  Its  provisions  to  include  veteri- 
nary service  for  the  reindeer,  particularly 
because  of  the  chronic  inflammation  of 
Rudolph's  nose  which  requires  regular 
treatment. 

The  cost  01  living  has  had  its  impact  on 
the  remote  North  Pole  .settlement.  Feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  elves  has  become 
a  .serious  problem.  As  a  result,  the 
Clauses  have  raised  the  fees  they  charge 
whenever  the  reindeer  or  elves  are  em- 
ployed by  movie  and  TV  producers 

But  for  the  most  part,  al!  is  well  at  tb.e 
North   Pole  and  the  Congress  and   the 


Nation  can  rest  assured  that  Santa  w;. 
be  making  his  appointed  roiands  .  : 
Christmas  Eve. 

There    is    just    one    more    thing    MI^ 
Claus  .said  during  the  interview  that  rii  - 
turbs  me    Understandably,  Mr   Speakt 
living  in  such  a  distant  place,  the  ClauM 
very  .seldom  receive  visitors.  In  fact.  Mr 
Claus  told  the  reporter  lie  was  the  first 
visitor  she  had  entertained  sine?  June 

And  it  IS  that  Jiine  visitor  which  cau-r . 
me  some  real  concern.  He  was  a  maga- 
zine .salesman  and  he  told  her  she  cnul.: 
get  five  or  six  magazines  free  because  tt. 
publishers  were  trymg  to  increase  circu- 
lation in  their  neighborhood.  The  onl. 
cost,  he  told  her.  was  49  cents  a  week  t 
CDver  the  postage  and  wrapping. 

She  was  so  happy  to  have  a  visitor  that 
she  signed  on  the  dotted  line  an.i  nov 
she's  paying  .55  monthly  payments  for 
some  magazines  she  did  not  want  and 
cannot  even  u-e — you  know.  maErazuu'^ 
abnit  L-ardening.  skindiving.  and  thlns:,- 
like  that.  She  ;s  afraid  to  tell  Santa  be- 
cause he  still  reminds  her  about  the 
•*me  she  bought  a  freezer  from  a  fast- 
•alking  salesman. 

.Mr.   Speaker,   we  must  do  somethini: 
:ib'„ut    consumer    protection    legislation 
lunng   the  .•-econd   session   of   the   91s' 
v?  -ngre.ss. 

Ca.nasfa  .Anyone''  Mrs.  Santa  Is 

Available  for  Christmas  Eve 

I  By  Richard  Ewald) 

North  Pole.—  Wanted.  Accomplished  c.i- 

riasta    player     Must    be    good    company.   For 


work  Christmas  Eve.  Qood  wages.  Refreeh- 
inents.  Apply  in  person  to  Mrs.  S.  Claus, 
North  Pole  R.D.  4." 

This  ad  which  has  appeared  In  the  classl- 
iied  section  of  newspapers  around  the  globe 
li.is  raised  serious  questions  about  the  world's 
number  one  Christmas  family. 

■  Oh.  that.  No.  everything  is  still  cool  be- 
•ween  me  iind  the  Mister.  I  just  get  a  bit 
.  nely  come  Christmas  Eve  and  I  thought  I 
I  luld  use  a  little  company  this  year,"  Mrs. 
CI.ius  said  today  In  an  exclusive  Interview 
with  The  Express. 

The  vivacious  Mrs.  Claus  was  more  than 
'i.tppy  to  entertain  her  first  guest  In  six 
Months  while  her  famous  husband  was 
i  lolstered  In  his  shop,  working  furiously  to 
meet  this  year's  deadline  on  gifts. 

You    know,    you're    the   first   visitor   I've 
r..\d  since  that  nice  magazine  salesman  was 
I'.pre  in  June,"  Mrs.  Claus  smiled,  offering  a 
iip  of  cocoa. 
Mrs.  Claus  Is  the  former  Jacqueline  Prost 
I  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  slater  of  Jack  Prcwt, 
..iitspoken  critic  of  the  summer  months. 
How  long  have  the  Clauses  been  married? 
Oh.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that,"  she  said,  her 
riitldy  cheeks  blushing  pink. 

Let's    Just    say    Mr.    Claus    gave    young 
Charles  Dickens  his  first  quill  pen  and  leave 
,t  at  that."  she  said  with  a  wink. 
How  did  they  meet? 

■  It  waa  marvelous.  We  both  liked  the  same 
things — seclusion,  plenty  of  snow,  canasta, 
:iii  occasional  sleigh  ride."  she  mused.  "We 
h.^d  both  been  overweight  since  childhood. 
High  school  dances  were  an  absolute  horror. 

On  our  first  date  I  told  him  he  had  a 
-tomach  that  shook  like  a  bowl  full  of  Jelly. 
He  told  me  my  breath  would  kill  a  reindeer. 
I  euess  you  could  say  It  was  love  at  first 
'lieht." 

■  He  had  some  pretty  miserable  habits. 
There's  that  disgusting  thing  he  does  laying 
..  finger  aside  of  his  nose  and  nodding  all 
•lie  time.  He  cracks  his  knuckles,  too. 

"But  who  could  resist  those  twinkling 
'VPS''" 

■I  tried  to  get  htm  to  go  into  the  fur  busl- 
!iess.  There's  good  money  there  and  he  could 
:..ne  made  a  real  name  for  himself. 

"But  he  Insisted  on  this  Christmas  thing, 
pending  most  of  the  year  making  toys  for 
rads  and  all  I  guess  it's  worked  out  pretty 
•ell.  I  can't  complain.  Christmas  Eve  does 
.:et  a  little  dull  with  him  gone,  though. 
.Iiat's  why  I  took  out  the  ad." 

Does  Mrs.  Claus  ever  help  Santa  with  the 
wnrk  ? 

■No.  not  anymore."  she  said.  "We  tried  that 
;n  the  beginning  before  he  hired  the  elves. 
But  I  couldn't  help  him  and  take  care  of  the 

■  ooklng  and  cleaning  too.  The  house  was  a 
••vreck. 

"Of  course,  back  then,  and  I  won't  tell  you 

A  hen.  business  was  terrible  and  we  were  Uv- 

:.g  in  a  horrid  little  igloo.  We  were  having  a 

lard  time  making  ends  meet  until  Rudolph 

.ime  along, 

"Then  there  was  the  trouble  with  the  elves 

.lid  their  union  contract.  It  was  during  the 

Depression  and  we  had  to  bring   in  strlke- 

reakers  to  get  the  toys  out. 

"Christmas  was  pretty  important  then  and 

I  imagine  It  pulled  a  lot  of  people  through 

■  I  know  we  were  still  on  the  Job. 

"Things  have  changed  since  then.  I've 
noticed  Santa  has  become  a  little  down-in- 

•  he-mouth  about  people's  attitude  toward 
'  hrlstmas. 

"People  keep  saying  it's  the  spirit  of  giving 

•  hat  counts,  but  they  don't  practice  what 
■hey  preach.  Talk  about  commercialisation! 
We've  had  kids  send  up  regular  order  blanks 
along  with  checks  for  what  they  want.  They 
don't  understand  this  is  a  non-profit  opera- 
tion, sort  of  like  that  hippie  group  The  Dlg- 
trers  on  the  West  Coast." 
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la  Santa  getting  a  little  old  for  such  dan- 
gerous, hard  work? 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Mrs.  Claus  said,  "I 
used  to  worry  a  great  deal  about  his  climb- 
ing down  chimneys  and  all.  Central  heating 
has  done  a  lot  to  simplify  the  Job. 

"And  we  had  Ralph  Nader  check  out  the 
sleigh.  He  said  it  was  safe  at  any  altitude. 

"The  late  hours  are  tough  on  him,  of 
course.  He  usually  doesn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep 
from  the  23rd  on.  Then  he  comes  home  and 
flops  down  on  the  bed  and  I  don't  see  him 
■until  about  Jan.  3.  It's  rough  on  our  social 
life. 

"It's  Ghrtstmas  Eve  that  gets  to  me, 
though.  Say,  young  man,  do  you  play 
canasta?" 


ONE  SOLITARY  LIFE 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the  in- 
spiring messages  Mrs.  Mize  and  I  have 
received  during  this  Christmas  season, 
one  stands  out  for  the  simple  statement 
of  facts  of  what  Christmas  is  all  about. 
I  feel  It  is  appropriate  to  share  the  mes- 
sage about  "One  Solitary  Life"  with  my 
colleagues. 

One  Solttart  Life 

He  was  born  in  an  obscure  village,  the 
child  of  a  peasant  woman.  He  grew  up  in  still 
another  village,  where  he  worked  in  a  car- 
penter shop  until  he  was  thirty.  Then  for 
three  years  he  was  an  Itinerant  preacher.  He 
never  wrote  a  book.  He  liever  held  an  ofHce. 
He  never  had  a  family  or  owned  a  house.  He 
didn't  go  to  college.  He  never  visited  a  big 
city.  He  never  traveled  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  place  where  he  was  born.  He  did 
none  of  the  things  one  usually  associated 
with  greatness  He  had  no  credentials  but 
himself.  He  wa.s  only  thirty-three  when  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  turned  against  him. 
His  friends  ran  aw.iy.  He  wa,s  turned  over  to 
his  enemies  and  went  through  the  mockery 
of  a  trial.  He  was  nailed  to  a  cross  between 
two  thieves.  While  he  was  dying,  his  execu- 
tioners gambled  for  his  clothing,  the  only 
property  he  had  on  e.:rth  When  he  was  de^d, 
he  was  laid  in  a  borrowed  grave  through  the 
pity  of  a  friend.  Nineteen  centur!?;  hive 
come  and  gene,  and  today  he  is  the  centr.il 
figure  of  the  human  race  and  the  leader  of 
mankind's  progress.  All  the  armies  that  ever 
marched,  all  the  nav;es  that  ever  sailed,  .ill 
the  parliaments  that  ever  sat.  all  the  kings 
that  ever  reigned,  put  together,  have  not 
affected  the  life  of  a  m.in  on  this  earth  as 
much   as   that   one   solitary   life. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OF  OUR  TIMES— PART  VI: 
CHANGING  VALUES 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  earliir  statement  on  the 
subject  of  the  "campus  revo'ution.'  I 
made  the  point  that  youth 'u^  milit.^ncy 
has  its  roots  in  a  rejection  of  much  of 
the  current  system  of  social  v.ilues  and 
in  a  search  for  a  new  system  of  values. 
I  made  no  effort  to  elaborate  on  this 
point  or  to  delineate  these  new  values, 
other  than  by  implication.  As  I  continue 
to  reflect  on  the  entire  range  of  prob- 
lems our  society  seeks  to  solve  today,  it 


seems  to  me  that  some  additional  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic  of  changing  values 
is  clearly  necessary. 

I  would  stress  that  the  process  of 
changing  values  is  not  inevitably  to  be 
feared,  Eilthough  it  is  sometime  painful. 
It  is  unlikely  that  radical  youth,  or 
adults,  will  suddenly  seek  to  substitute 
for  the  conventional  and  comforting 
goals  and  values  of  the  past  a  system 
which  is  completely  new,  strange,  or 
contradictory  of  previous  values.  The 
process  is  much  more  likely  to  be  one 
whereby  changes,  large  and  small,  will 
take  place  in  the  relationship  and  prior- 
ity of  existing  values.  It  will  take  place 
at  different  times  and  rates  among  dif- 
ferent individuals  and  groups. 

In  some  cases  the  changes  may  be  only 
the  stripping  away  of  the  facade  of  be- 
lief, comfortably  upheld  by  the  empty 
forms  of  institutional  practice  or  per- 
sonal ritual,  and  exposing  the  true  inner 
nature  of  the  value  to  which  lip  service 
only  has  been  given.  In  much  of  the 
dialog  of  youth,  reference  will  be  found 
to  this  type  of  change  which  is  referred 
to  as  ending  the  hypocrisy  of  the  adult 
world.  A  simple  example  of  this  would 
be  the  alcohol-imbibing,  cigarette- 
smoking,  drug-using  parent  who  is  en- 
raged when  his  son  or  daughter  reveals 
that  he  smokes  pot.  That  parent  needs 
to  change  his  values  in  some  important 
regards. 

Efforts  to  force  value  changes  on  an 
individual  will  almost  invariably  result 
in  fear  and  anxiety  and  violent  retalia- 
tory action  against  the  causes  of  change. 
This  normal  reaction  is  frequently  en- 
couraged and  its  results  amplified  by 
leaders  who  seek  to  resist  the  change 
in  question.  Another  course,  whicli  I 
hold  in  more  favor,  is  to  encourage  all 
individuals  to  test  their  value  framework 
against  reality  with  a  sensitive  and  open 
spii-it.  Where  the  current  reality  is  rife 
with  damaging  physical  and  psychic 
conflict,  a  new  examination  and  testing 
may  reveal  the  need  for  change.  At  a 
minimum,  it  will  help  to  reinforce  the 
individual's  commitment  to  his  course, 
whether  changed  or  not. 

Tlie  leader  who  seeks  to  inspire  hope, 
rather  than  stimulate  fear,  will  encour- 
age change  toward  values  which  reduce 
conflict,  increase  cooperation,  and  en- 
hance the  fulfillment  of  each  individual. 
It  would  seem  that  the  conditions  of  to- 
day demand  such  leadership. 

One  of  the  popular  p>astimes  of  poll- 
sters and  politicians  in  these  days  is  to 
prepare  lists  of  the  problems  facing  our 
society,  generally  in  the  order  of  their 
presumed  importance  to  the  ordinary 
citizen  or  voter.  These  lists  will  almost 
always  include  such  items  as  the  Viet- 
nam war,  campus  unrest,  ghetto  riots, 
crime,  inflation,  high  taxes,  environ- 
mental pollution,  poverty,  welfare,  and 
urban  decay — to  list  only  the  usual  num- 
ber of  10  items.  That  our  citizens  are 
profoundly  disturbed  today,  because  of 
these  and  other  problems,  is  beyond 
quest'on. 

More  diflBcult  to  understand  is  the  fact 
that  th's  profound  imrest  has  developed 
and  flourished  during  a  period  described 
by  many  as  one  of  amazing  progress  for 
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this  country.  We  have  experienced  nearly 
10  years  of  uninterrupted  economic  pros- 
perity Our  gross  national  product,  in  to- 
tal and  per  capita,  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  nation  by  lartjer  marsilns  than 
ever  before  in  history  Our  milltarv'  ex- 
penditures, which  are  presumed  to  be  an 
Index  of  our  security  In  an  unstable 
world,  are  at  an  all-time  high  Our  farm.s 
and  factories  produce  food  and  liard- 
ware  in  volumes  Incomprehensible  u>  the 
ordinary  mortal  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  Federal  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion, health,  and  welfare  have  blossomed 
enormously  Unemployment  has  de- 
creased to  levels  only  rarely  expenenced 
Laws  to  secure  racial  justice,  end  pov- 
erty, and  eradicate  crime  have  been 
passed  in  profusion  Our  .science  and 
technology  are  the  en\'y  of  the  world 
And  a  massive  communication  system 
conveys  the  message  of  our  good  for- 
tune throughout  our  society  and  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe 

By  all  the  sUndards  of  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  our  .society  should  be  ap- 
proaching; tile  -Status  of  an  earthly  para- 
dl.se  Wht-nce  therefore,  spnngs  the  dis- 
contt*rTf  which  plagues  the  youth  and  in- 
creasingly, many  of  those  no  longer 
youthful  •"  Have  wt-  been  .seeking  to  meas- 
ure human  happiness  by  tlie  wrong  vard- 
sticlcs'  Are  the  goaLs  which  we  have,  m 
practice,  sought  wrong,  or  have  they  been 
perverted  from  good  to  evil  as  we  seem  to 
approach  them'' 

I  would  suggest  that  at  least  part  of 
our  national  discontent  is  due  to  the 
slowness  with  which  we  have  moved  to 
achieve  the  goals  that  we  have  already 
set  and  publicized  so  widely,  and  nut  t  > 
ary  radu-al  change  in  values.  No  lar-'e 
part  of  our  society  seriously  questions 
tiie  need  to  eliminate  legally  sancfioned 
discrimination  toward  minority  groups, 
of  whatever  their  nature,  but  ending 
such  discrimination  completely  still 
eludes  tjs  De  facto  d'scnmination  is 
somewhat  less  widely  condemned;  its 
eradication,  therefore,  moves  even  more 
slowly  The  positive  goals  of  achieving 
true  equality  of  opportunity  in  every 
field,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  rreeri 
•sex.  or  economic  status — the  subieit  of 
many  political  speeches — is  much  more 
elusive  It  IS  far  from  realized  because 
It  begins  to  require  changes  in  attitudes 
regarding  the  organization  of  economic 
power,  as  well  as  changes  in  social  and 
political    status 

The  elimination  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment was  established  as  a  national 
goal  a  generation  ago,  but  for  many 
groups  of  potential  workers  full  emjiloy- 
ment  is  still  a  dr-am  And  the  more  re- 
cently enunciated  goals  of  ending  hunger, 
ill  hou.sing.  and  puverry  are  even  les-  oi  a 
reality  Modern  communications  tech- 
nology not  only  informs  of  society's  goals, 
but  informs  all  too  we'l  of  the  failure  to 
acnieve  them.  It.  likewise,  spreads  the 
word  of  collective  action  to  overcome  tha» 
failure 

The  discontent  of  thtse  many  who 
seek  merely  to  collect  on  the  promises 
already  made,  to  jom  the  mainstream  of 
the  conventional  society,  accounts,  as  I 
say.  for  a  part  of  our  problems.  These  dis- 
contented are  not  revolutionaries  Even 
though  they  may  frequently  react  with 


passion  and  even  violence,  they  are  not 
now  seeking  to  make  fundamental 
changes  in  the  system— if  the  system 
keeps  Its  promises  Possibly  the  best  ex- 
ample of  this  statement  is  the  conven- 
tional and  even  conservative  posture  of 
organized  labor  today  There  was  a  time 
when  It  was  feared  as  a  threat  to  the 
holders  of  economic  power  and.  possibly, 
as  even  the  destroyer  of  our  free  cnter- 
pruse  system  It  is  only  when  progress 
toward  ai-cepted  goals  becomes  .so  slow 
that  It  would  appear  that  the  existin,- 
system  conspires  against  it  rather  than 
encourages  it,  that  the  deprived  and  dis- 
criminated become  radicalized 

Much  of  the  domestic  furor  and  strife 
focused  around  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
what  I  would  also  de.scrlbe  as  conven- 
tional, not  radical  dist-ontent  Much  as  I 
would  like  to  ascribe  it  to  perceptive 
analysis  of  fundamental  deficiencies  in 
our  concept  of  our  role  m  the  world  and 
in  our  resulting  foreign  policy,  such  is 
not  the  CAse  Most  of  the  alienated  and 
impoverished  black  and  brown  minonties 
are  not  protesting  against  the  Vietnam 
war  except  as  a  peripheral  issue — as  an- 
other inadequate  ex(  u.se  for  not  .spending 
the  money  needed  I'.erc  to  keep  the  prom- 
ises society  has  made  to  them 

Many,  if  not  most  of  the  suddenly  acti- 
vist and  altruistic  middle-class  white 
students  who  have  been  .so  obvious  \n  tlie 
Vietnam  prott\st  movements,  are  coinci- 
denlallv  the  ones  who  are  most  in  danger 
of  being  called  for  service  in  Vietnam,  as 
the  war  draf  s  on  without  end  Their  per- 
c«^lion  of  the  injustice  of  the  war  is 
remarkably  sharpened  as  the  end  of  their 
nvn  student  determent  comes  closer 
Many  of  the  academics,  along  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Amcncan  people,  con- 
tinue to  share  the  cold  war  goals  of  con- 
taining communism  by  military  force. 
Tlieir  increasmu  discontent  with  the  war 
u.  Vietnam  is  not  with  the  goal,  or  even 
whether  Vietnam  comes  wnthin  the 
framework  of  that  goal  It  Is  rather  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  taking  too  long  and 
costmu'  too  much,  and  their  faith  in  their 
leaders  is  impaired 

A  reduction  :n  the  level  of  the  war  to 
pre- 1964  levels  would,  in  all  probability, 
redu "e  the  war-centered  public  discon- 
tent to  minimal  levels — easily  manage- 
able from  a  political  standj'oint. 

If  we  were  to  make  the  changes  tomor- 
row rt  quired  to  keep  our  promises  for  a 
society  in  which  there  is  opportunity  for 
all  within  the  economic  system,  an  end 
to  poverty  and  want,  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination, and  an  end  'o  the  war  in 
V'letnam— would  we  not  then  achieve  the 
public  tranquiility  which  all  politicians 
esteem  .so  hitihly'  In  fact,  would  we  not 
have  arrived  at  the  promised  land, 
heaven  on  earth,  the  Utopia  of  our 
dreams? 

At  the  risk  of  losing  my  credlbihty  as  a 
politician.  I  must  .say.  'No"  in  the 
strongest  possible  way  to  the  above  ques- 
tion Rather  than  having  alleviated  the 
basic  discontent  of  our  .society,  we  would 
merely  have  cleared  the  decks  for  action. 
We  might  at  last  be  ready  to  examme 
the  question  of  values  and  goals  which, 
beneath  the  surface,  constitute  the  major 
dynamic  force  for  chan  -e  m  society 
today. 


Today  in  this  country  we  are  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  a  political,  .social, 
and  cultural  system  which  is  the  finest 
fruit  of  Western  civilization's  scientuic 
and  technological  development  That  sys- 
tem has  harnessed  the  power  of  the  !m- 
man  mind  to  the  control  of  nature  ;nd 
the  production  and  distribution  of  th  .>e 
material  commodities  deemed  essential 
to  man.  the  consumer.  We  have  organized 
human  resources  and  the  power  lelatmn- 
ship  in  our  .society  around  the  system  of 
material    production    and    distributi.  n 
and  we  have  been  fantastically  succt  >.s- 
ful    The  larger  part  of  our  art,  scienrc 
religion,  and  philo.sophy  are  devoted  to 
improving,  justifying   and  glorifying  ihe 
role  of  man  as  a  producer  and  consun.er 
of  things,  and  the  economic,  social,  and 
liolitical  system  created  around  that  n  :>• 
'PYeedom    in  our  language  means  i  :i- 
marily  being  able  to  select  and  pursue  .iii 
economic  role  and  to  achieve  econoni.c 
power  without  constraint  "OpiX)rtun!i\ 
means  access  to  the  paths  of  material 
affluence    "Education"  is  valued  laiuclv 
m  terms  of  the  increased  lifetime  earn- 
ings or  economic  power  it  will  produce 
Those  activities  not  directly  related  to  in- 
creasing the  quantity  ol  material  goods 
produced  by  the  .society  are  labeled  bv 
many   as   '  nonnroductive  '  Such     noi- 
productive'   activities  may  include  much 
of  Government  as  well  as  those  aspect> 
of  art.  science,  leliuion.  and  philosophy 
with  only  a  tenuous  relationship  to  'he 
production  of  material  goods 

In  the  minds  of  the  conventional  ma- 
jority there  is  a  flavor  of  parasiti  ;:; 
about  such  activities  And,  oddly  eno  lu;. 
there  is  much  in  common  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  this  conventional  majoritv  ;:i 
both  the  mature  capitalist  and  Commu- 
nist societies. 

This  devotion  to  materialism  as  a  n:i- 
mar>-  value  creates  two  sets  of  conflict. s 
which  constitute  the  major  threats  to 
the  continued  existence  of  mankir.i 
today.  The  first  and  most  imminent 
threat  is  the  conflict  Ijetwcen  the  super 
powers  over  how  best  to  organi.'e 
systems  of  material  production  and  dis- 
tnbution;  that  is.  capitalism  or  commu- 
rusm.  The  second,  which  may  well 
supersede  the  first  in  importance  short- 
ly. IS  the  potential  conflict  betv>een  t!;p 
affluent  super  powers  and  the  noiia!flue::t 
remainder  of  mankind,  which  aspires  t  j 
at  least  a  minimum  of  material  securitv. 
if  not  affluence 

This  de'.otion  to  a  value  svstem  :.: 
which  mat'Tialisin.  in  the  broadest  sen.se 
is  primary,  rather  than  a  lovins:  conccr?; 
for  human  bengs.  m  the  broadest  sense. 
IS  far  more  at  the  root  of  our  discontent 
young  and  old  alike,  than  most  of  U3  can 
conceive. 

It  might  appear  from  these  remarks 
that  I  am  cne  of  those  unrealistic  dream- 
ers or  ascetics  who  preaches  renuncia- 
tion of  the  real  material  world  in  favor 
of  a  purelv  .  pintual  life  Such  is  net 
the  case.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
we  must  c  m-ciously  .set  a  new  order  m 
priorities  for  our  most  fundamental 
human  activities.  Throughout  history 
there  have  always  been  those  few  who 
devoted  their  lives  to  a  different  set  '  f 
t'oals  than  ot^^er  human  beiiigs.  They 
explored  man  :   role  and  function.   h:s 
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relationship  to  other  humans,  to  the  uni- 
verse and  to  the  unknowable,  which  some 
called  God.  In  their  exploration,  they 
sought  knowledge  of  the  order  which 
pervades  the  universe.  In  their  search 
for  order  they  were  creative,  expressing 
man's  uniqueness,  seeking  to  expand  the 
scope  of  himian  consciousness.  Long  be- 
fore the  current  debate  on  goals  and 
values  a  great  scientist  and  educator  in 
my  own  state  expressed  his  view  of 
priorities  as  follows : 

In  I  lie  la-st  analysis  humanity  has  but  one 
supreme  problem,  the  problem  of  kindling 
ihc  torch  of  enlightened  creative  effort,  here 
..nd  there  and  everywhere,  and  pvasslng  on 
;.  r  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  future 
ceiiPMtlons  the  truth  already  discovered. 
iRdbert  A  MllUkan- Science  iind  the  New 
Civilization.  1930) . 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  need  to  estab- 
lish man  and  his  total  creative  develop- 
ment as  the  primary  goal  of  our  activity. 
not  man  as  the  producer  and  consumer 
of  more  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  hard- 
ware. I  am  suggesting  that  the  goals  of 
material  production  and  consumption, 
economic  power  and  ixjlitical  domination 
be  properly  subordinated  in  our  scheme 
of  things  and  that  the  enhancement  of 
llie  human  mind  and  spirit,  the  quest  for 
meaning  in  existence,  the  development 
of  the  more  human  qualities  of  love, 
humilitv.  and  awe.  be  placed  at  the  fore- 
front of  human  aspiration.  I  am  asking, 
in  effect,  that  we  set  as  our  primary  goal 
to  inspire  in  all  men  that  sense  of  seeking 
after  the  good  which  has  been  through- 
out history  the  province  of  the  few  who 
were  gifted  by  providence. 

The  challenge  to  create  a  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  framework  compati- 
ble with  these  goals  and  values  is  the 
most  revolutionary  force  of  our  times. 
Today,  as  a  iseople.  we  are  insecure,  neu- 
rotic, frightened  and  confused  by  the 
magnitude  of  our  power  and  affluence, 
and  the  failure  of  that  power  and 
affluence  to  meet  our  most  fundamental 
needs.  We  have  been  told  for  so  long  that 
the  measures  of  personal  and  national 
achievement  are  to  be  found  in  our  yearly 
income,  our  gross  national  product,  and 
our  military-  destructive  capacity  that  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  our  mas- 
.sive  superiority  by  all  these  measure- 
ments has  failed  to  bring  us  happiness  or 
l)cacc  of  mind. 

A  society  that  is  in  fact  dominated  by 
the  goal  of  material  acquisition  and  of 
maximizing  production  and  consumption, 
which  is  obsessed  in  practice  with  the 
idea  that  this  goal  is  the  supreme  politi- 
cal value  and  that  our  method  of  achiev- 
ing; it  can  and  should  be  imposed  on 
other  .societies  by  force  and  destruction. 
will  always  be  in  conflict  with  itself  and 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  This  will  be 
so  regardless  of  how  much  it  tries  to 
rationalize  its  course  by  claiming  that 
It  has  a  different  goal  which  it  calls  free- 
dom or  democracy. 

The  results  of  our  obsession  with  the 
'value  of  technological  achievement,  ma- 
terial production  and  power  are  easily 
ob.servable  throughout  our  society.  Our 
educational  institutions  have  become 
factories  for  turning  out  the  engineers, 
mathematicians,  chemists,  physicists 
and  lesser  specialists  demanded  by  our 


system.  Educational  procedures  are 
modeled  to  a  large  extent  after  the  as- 
sembly line  created  by  Henry  Ford  more 
than  a  half  a  century  ago.  The  small 
subassemblies  of  knowledge  are  attached 
to  the  student  as  he  moves  from  class  to 
class  and  grade  to  grade.  He  is  inspected 
periodically  and  rejected  or  retrained  if 
he  fails  to  pass  the  inspection.  As  EDP 
has  come  to  the  forefront,  the  student  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  card  which. 
when  interpreted  by  a  machine,  indicates 
the  condition  of  the  student  for  further 
processing. 

The  educational  factory  produces  a 
wide  variety  of  product,  from  the  reject 
through  variously  priced  models  up  to  the 
Cadillac,  marked  by  the  symbol  Ph.  D. 
To  a  large  degree,  the  educational  model 
produced  will  determine  the  niche  filled 
in  the  bureaucratic  power  system,  which 
is  likewise  structured  much  like  the 
factory  assembly  line.  Small  subassem- 
blies of  activity,  frequently  meaningless 
in  themselves,  are  attached  to  the  human 
being  as  he  moves  through  the  hierarchy 
until,  if  he  passes  all  the  inspection  and 
check  points,  he  may  end  up  as  the 
bureaucratic  executive,  the  Cadillac  of 
the  bureaucratic  system.  And  the  bu- 
reaucracy may  be  corporate,  governmen- 
tal, educational,  religious,  or  what-Viave 
you.  The  differences  are  increasingly  in- 
significant. The  measure  of  success  is 
always  how  well  he  fills  his  niche,  how- 
well  he  conforms  to  the  demands  of  the 
educational  or  bureaucratic  assembly 
line,  not  how  well  he  develops  as  a  free 
man.  As  our  values  change  so  must  our 
institutional  bureaucracies  and  their 
ways  of  organizing  human  efforts. 

Most  of  the  liberals  among  us  have 
lamented  the  Vietnam  war  because  of 
the  resources  and  energies  it  has  drained 
from  vital  programs  required  for  social 
progress.  They  point  to  the  vast  unmet 
needs  of  our  cities — the  schools,  the  hos- 
pitals, the  homes  for  the  poor,  and  a 
myriad  other  things  on  our  agenda  of 
unfinished  business  required  to  achieve 
the  Great  Society. 

They  add  up  all  of  the  good  things  that 
could  have  been  bought  with  the  SI 00 
billion  already  spent  in  Vietnam,  and 
they  project  all  manner  of  wonderful  new- 
programs  that  could  be  financed  with 
the  annual  dividend  of  $25  to  $30  billion 
that  should  be  available  when  Vietnam 
is  behind  us.  In  their  enthusiasm,  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  them  feel  that  we 
could  be  on  the  verge  of  the  millennium. 
or,  at  least,  have  wiped  out  all  want  and 
deprivation,  if  we  were  but  to  spend  those 
millions  of  war-relea:sed  dollars  for  the 
proper  programs  of  social  welfare  over 
the  next  few  years.  Such  is  the  degree  to 
which  we  have  become  a  product-minded. 
dollar-measured  society. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  we  are  set 
on  a  path  today  in  which  progress,  as 
we  define  it,  generates  fundamental  prob- 
lems faster  than  the  superficial  applica- 
tion of  dollars  by  Govenmient  can  ever 
hope  to  solve  them,  almost  regardless  of 
the  number  of  dollars  used.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  social  stresses  of 
today  with  the  stresses  of  35  years  ago 
when  we  were  as  a  nation  at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  depression.  I  would  presume 
that  most  observers  would  say  that  our 


problems  then  were  as  great  or  greater 
than  they  are  today.  Yet  if  discontent 
with  our  condition  can  be  measured  and 
compared  by  its  social  manifestations, 
there  is  little  question  that  today  is  a 
time  of  at  least  equal  discontent. 

But  if  progress  is  measured  by  dollars, 
we  should  be  incomparably  happier  today 
than  35  years  ago.  Then  our  total  gross 
national  product  was  $55  billion;  today 
it  is  close  to  $900  billion — a  more  than 
16-fold  increase.  Gross  national  product 
per  capita  was  then  $440;  today  it  is 
$4.400 — a  10-fold  increase.  Federal 
budget  receipts  were  $2  billion;  today 
they  are  close  to  $200  billion — a  100-fold 
increase.  Federal  Government  expendi- 
tures are  today,  in  fact,  almost  four  times 
the  entire  gross  national  product  of  that 
time,  and  Federal  Government  expendi- 
tures per  person  are  a  staggering  27  times 
what  they  were  then. 

By  any  dollar  yardstick,  we  should  be 
somewhere  between  10  and  100  times 
happier  today  than  35  years  ago.  depend- 
ing upon  whether  we  use  our  personal 
share  of  the  gross  national  product,  or 
the  Federal  Government's,  to  measure 
by.  All  loo  obviously  these  dollar  meas- 
ures fail  us  today  in  the  task  of  weigh- 
ing human  happiness.  And  they  will  fail 
us  in  that  fast  approaching  day,  jxjssi- 
bly  1990,  when  we  have  a  gross  national 
product  of  $2  trillion  and  a  Federal 
budget  of  $800  billion,  instead  of  the 
$200  billion  of  today. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  the  province  of  a 
politician  to  question  the  values  which  in 
fact  govern  our  collective  lives.  We  rele- 
gate these  ciuestions  to  the  philosophers 
or  the  clergy  and  caution  them  not  to 
tamper  with  the  practical  world  of  poli- 
tics. But  here  in  itself  lies  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  modern  culture.  Just 
as  our  knowledge,  science,  technology-, 
art  and  culture  have  become  highly 
fragmented,  so  have  our  social  and  civic 
lives,  our  morality,  our  power  relation- 
ships. 

Humane  and  learned  men  can  create 
hydrogen  bombs.  CBR  warfare  agents, 
military  intelligence  devices,  industrial 
plants  that  destroy  the  environment, 
consumer  goods  that  shorten  or  destroy 
lives,  and  all  manner  of  similar  things 
with  never  a  twinge  of  conscience.  They 
do  not  make  the  decisions  as  to  how  those 
things  will  be  used.  Their  hands  are 
clean.  The  consumer,  whether  govern- 
ment or  private,  demands  these  products. 
If  these  humane  men  do  not  produce 
them,  some  lesser  man  will. 

Today  our  fragmented,  production-con- 
sumption-oriented culture  sees  increas- 
ing millions  of  our  citizens  crowded  into 
cities  where  there  is  no  community  and 
no  power  to  create  communities.  An  in- 
creasing numbeT  of  our  dollars  go  to- 
ward a  futile  battle  to  stem  the  symptoms 
of  alienation,  of  rejection  of  the  system 
which  has  stripped  the  individual  of  his 
role  as  a  whole  human  being.  In  this 
category  are  the  costs  of  most  crime, 
riots,  welfare,  unemployment,  mental  ill- 
ness, and  a  host  of  other  symptoms  of 
failure.  These  costs  show  every  sign  of 
increasing  both  absolutely  and  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product  as 
our  dollar-measured  "progress"  con- 
tinues. 
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This  Is  true,  at  least  in  part  because 
human  settlements,  as  Doxiadls  calls 
them,  are  no  longer  "communities"  but 
merely  the  locale  for  widely  dispersed 
human  activities  A  great  premium  has 
been  placed  on  mobility  and  its  servant, 
the  automobile  One  now  sleeps  In  one 
locale,  worlts  in  another,  plays  in  yet 
another.  Invests  his  time  and  money  in 
another,  exercises  political  power  in  an- 
other Within  limits  this  can  be  toler- 
able, even  healthy  Beyond  these  limits, 
and  we  are  now  well  beyond  them,  we 
degrade  the  quality  of  our  society.  Our 
ever-eager  industrial  system  has  leaped 
to  help  us  achieve  the  mobility  we  now 
require,  through  the  unlimited  produc- 
tion of  mechanical  devices,  such  as  auto- 
mobiles and  aircraft.  Not  only  is  the 
process  of  .social  disruption  hastened  by 
this  mobility,  but  the  inevitable,  but  dis- 
regarded, casts  of  the  deletenoas  side- 
effects  of  the  mobility  are  added  to  our 
burdens 

We  consider  the  $25  or  $30  billion  per 
year  we  spend  on  new  cars  and  the  $15 
or  $20  billion  on  ga.s.  oU.  tires,  and  so 
fortfij.  as  a  mark  of  economic  protrress. 
Likewi.se.  the  $10  billion  or  .so  we  .spend  on 
highways  and  parking  lots  Similarly 
the  $13  billion  paid  out  by  insurance 
compa:nes  on  auto  accident.s  Also  the 
hundreds  of  millions  on  smnc  control 
devices  Nor  do  we  even  subtract  from 
this  measure  the  cast  of  50,000  Ir.es  lost 
per  year  m  auto  accident-,  or  the  sev- 
eral hundred  thnasand  injured,  or  the 
untold  numbt'rs  sickened  by  the  auto- 
mobile Everythm?  adds  to  the  GNP. 
nothing  i.s  subtracted,  and  we  call  it  all 
progress. 

The  fact  is  that  we  would  save  money, 
lives  and  happmess  by  buildm>;  com- 
munities for  people,  instead  of  automo- 
biles And  wp  would  need  only  half  as 
manv  automobiles  if  that 

The  continued  concentration  of  people 
;n  urban  areas  is  a  fact  The.se  urban 
areas  today  are  largely  unplanned,  in- 
efficient .n  every  respect  incapable  of 
control  and  imorovf-ment  by  their  citi- 
zens, continually  worsening,  decradins 
the  lives  of  increa-sins  numbers  Spend- 
ing; more  public  dollars  to  replace  old 
hoases  with  new  apartments,  or  old 
streets  with  new  freeways,  without  a 
fram.ework  of  ideas  as  to  how  a  city  can 
be  a  satisfying  and  productive  place  to 
live  will  be  largely  a  waste  of  money. 
Likewise  will  the  efforts  of  the  affluent 
to  escape  the  cities'  problems  bv  flight  to 
suburban  ericlaves  on  the  wings  of  the 
auto  be  a  waste  of  their  private  funds, 
if  they  thirik  that  they  are  buying  a 
happier  life 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make 
here  is  that  in  a  fragmented  culture  in 
which  we  are  taught  to  specialise  in  every 
activitv  of  life,  with  no  individual,  group 
or  institution  respoasible  tor  the  system 
as  a  wh'-le.  we  may  well  be  creating  chaas 
rather  than  the  good  .s'X'iety  The  e.x- 
amples  of  this  can  be  extended  Indef- 
initely. The  decisions  and  actions  of 
individuals,  voluntary  organizations,  cor- 
porations and  many  levels  of  govern- 
ment all  make  their  contribution  All 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  changing 
the  course  we  are  on  The  continued 
growth  of  GNP  or  government  expendi- 
tures, if  not  serving  true  human  values. 


will  not  measure  progress  but  decay  Em- 
phasizing man  as  primarily  a  producer 
and  consumer,  an  economic  umt.  rather 
than  as  a  whole  man  with  needs  which 
go  far  beyond  producing  and  consuming, 
will  ultimately  destroy  any  hope  of  a  con- 
tented .society 

The  one  aspect  of  the  American  way 
if  life  which  IS  mast  at  the  root  of  our 
current  unease  of  the  spirit  is  this 
conflict  between  the  values  of  our  pro- 
ductii  n-con.sumption  oriented  economic 
p.iwer  system  and  the  historic  humanistic 
values  inculcated  by  our  religion  and 
philosophy  Mankind  has  struggled  so 
long  to  reach  this  time  in  which  material 
needs  m  sufficiency  can  be  provided  to 
an  entire  people,  that  we  have  perhaps 
forgotten  why  we  struggled.  For  individ- 
uaLs  and  for  .societies,  material  suffi- 
ciency, economic  security,  enough  food, 
clothung.  and  .-helter  were  never  the  ulti- 
mate goals  Thev  were  the  means,  the 
t'HjLs.  the  instruments  required  so  that 
man  could  be  man  and  could  fulfill  his 
human  potential 

Just  as  man  has  now  for  the  first  time 
in  human  history  cut  the  ties  that  bind 
him  to  earth,  .so  he  must  now  cut  the 
ties  which  have  bound  him  to  a  life 
circum-scribed  and  c.rdered  by  his  mate- 
rial needs  Each  man  mu.st  become  free 
in  a  sense  new  to  history  Each  man  must 
uonfront  the  world  unafraid  to  ask  the 
riuestKjns  that  vilso  men  have  always 
asked  -who  am  l"!  Why  am  I  here'  No 
man  will  find  the  an.swer.  but  in  seeking 
tor  them  he  will  be  fulfilling  his  unique 
destinv  as  man  Man  exists  not  merely 
t.o  seek  fiood.  ch. thing  and  shelter  and  U^ 
procreate  lum.self  Man  exists  to  seek  to 
know  the  truth — about  him.self.  about 
-.ooiety.  about  the  universe,  about  God. 
When  lie  forget,  this  all  important  fact 
he  finds  himself  alone  and  insecure 

I  believe  that  we  of  the  older  genera- 
tion have,  during  the  past  25  vears, 
forced  the  you'iger  generation  into  an  ex- 
amination of  their  world  and  its  values 
unprpcedented  in  previous  generations. 
I  sul,'ge.^t  that  It  IS  appropriate  that  we 
build  bridges  of  understanding  to  this 
;;eneration.  and  techniques  of  coopera- 
tion with  them  .After  all.  they  will  be  here 
when  we  are  boh." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  SWTTZER 

■  Mr  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  i 

M.-  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker.  Miss 
Mary  Switzcr.  a  great  lady,  has  an- 
nounced her  retirement  after  48  years 
of  Government  .service  in  Washmgton. 
Few  people  have  contributed  so  much  to 
enriching  the  lives  of  .so  many  as  has 
Mary  Switzer.  now  retiring  as  head  of 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of 
the  Depaitnient  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare 

Mr  Speaker  under  unanimous  consent 
I  shaie  with  my  colleagues  the  fine 
tribute  paid  to  her  by  Mary  Wlegers  in 
the  December  18.  1969.  Washington  Post: 
Mary  SwrrzBR  WELrARB.  Work  and  Wisdom 
I  By  Maxy  Wlegers) 

Since  Mary  Swltzer  "cume  to  Washington 
with  the  Harding  gang."  eight  Presidents 
have  come  and  gone. 


Through  all  those  admUUstratlons.  .M,rv 
Swltzer  was  making  a  steady  climb  from  \ 
clerk's  post  in  the  OS  Treasury  Departnie-i! 
to  the  Job  she  holds  today  as  head  of  the  V  s 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  \\,-\. 
fare's  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

The  yRS  Is  an  agency  orgiinlzed  In  I  itiT 
with  Miss  Swltzer  as  Its  flrst  head.  It  c  u\- 
bines  welfare  and  social  service  progr  ni.s 
with  a  total  annual  budget  exceeding  $a  m;. 
Hon.  and  dtstrlbuteg  funds  to  the  needy,  ,i:s. 
abled.  children  and  the  aged.  It  also  m.kes 
Miss  Swltzer  the  executive  with  the  largest 
administrative  responsibility  of  any  won, mi 
in  government. 

Now  at  ihe  age  of  69.  the  tough-mlnfifft 
bureaucrat  with  the  Boston  accent  Is  retir- 
ing HEW  Secretary  Robert  Pinch  annoiun  .'d 
yesterday  that  he  Is  accepting  her  reslKna- 
tion  "with  regret,"  to  be  effective  in  nud- 
Pebruary. 

As  the  announcement  was  being  relea  fd 
the  gray-haired,  sparkling-eyed  Miss  Swii -er 
sat  at  a  conference  table  outside  her  oiflce 
and  talked  about  her  48  years  of  governmrnt 
service. 

She  reflected  on  the  future  of  the  weliiirp 
program,  and  the  landmark  decision  wlurh 
merged  welfare,  rehabilitation  and  s.  ,  a! 
services  and  what  It  could  mean 

She  recalled  highlights  from  her  car-.'r, 
the  Jobs  she  didn't  get.  the  ones  she  did  ^ 
like  becoming  the  first  person  to  organi/e 
\  bacteriological  and  chemical  warfare  Pr- 
ibram and  the  first  to  head  federal  proer.tiis 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  disadvantaged 

TT;e  beginning,  she  recalled,  was  prftv 
tnausplrlnus  "I  came  In  at  the  bottom  a-;  i 
]un1or  economist  In  the  division  of  statlst:rs 
In  the  Treasury  Department  If  there's  -  ne 
•hlnc  I  have  no  gift  for.  It's  research  "  On 
•he  day  the  Oraf  Zeppelin  flew  over  Wa-h- 
ln!»*on.  she  was  flred  But  the  Treasurv  Do- 
partmenr  Is  'paternalistic"  .md  took  'cr 
^)ark   ,is   .\   mimeograph   oppr,Ttor 

That  first  se'back  didn't  last  long  Tv 
IDja  Marv  -Swltzer  was  handling  pres.s  ;n- 
felliRenrp  for  the  Secretary  nf  the  Trea'^u:- 
By  1934  she  was  assistant  to  the  assist, m* 
secret:try.  who  supervised  the  Public  Hp.t:'!i 
•^rvlce 

In  'rig  when  the  Public  Health  Service  .vis 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Ageiuv. 
fijrerunner  of  HEW.  Ml.ss  Swltzer  be<-:-;ip 
:isslstant  to  the  jidmlnlstralor  Durinc  "e 
war  she  managed  the  Procurement  and  \r- 
sl(;nment  .Services  for  Physicians.  Dentbt:. 
S.^nitary  Ensjlneers  and  Nurses  For  her  w.rk 
she  received  the  President's  rertlflcate  nf 
Merit,  the  first  of  many  honors 

.She  :iIso  organized  ,i  research  pmaram  n 
bac'erloloijical  ,ind  chemical  warfare.  "I  )i:id 
to  do  It  because  strangely  enough  In  toda'  ■; 
Ilcht.  the  Army  and  Navy  wouldn't  do  :• 
They  tiiought  it  was  contrary  to  the  Cenf  i 
Cinventlon  I've  often  thoucht  how  terr;''le 
tt  wa"!  that  I  did  that  though  I  don't  kn^ -.v 
I  don't  .see  much  difference  between  ii:ie 
weapon  and  another,  though  on  the  s-.ile 
thev're  doing  It  tfKlay,  It's  unneces.sarv  ;iid 
unreal  Anvway  we  developed  some  e<«d  mc:- 
Ical  Information  valuable  to  researchers  Iat<T 
on,  %o  I  suppose  some  good  came  out  of  ;t  ' 
In  1950  Miss  Swltzer  became  head  of  tiie 
federal -.stale  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  disabled  Thirteen  years  later,  -^ne 
was  made  commissioner  of  thi  vocattdii  i! 
rehablltatlon  administration,  when  HEW 
Secretary  Anthony  Celebrezze  thought  tiia; 
rehabilitation  ought  to  be  co-equal  with 
welfare  In  1967.  Secretary'  John  Gardner  fo;  i 
her  on  the  Idea  of  merging  the  two  areas  .I'l 
she   was  appointed   head. 

That  merging,  she  felt.  Wiis  an  importer! 
and  wise  step  What  she'd  like  to  see  now  ' 
a  merging  of  services  for  the  Individual  ■ 
the  local  level. 

"The  next  five  years  are  years  that  nt>ei 
the  thrust  in  the  field  to  get  much  clcser 
Interaction  of  these  services  In  the  con;- 
munlty"  She  would  like  to  see  the  individual 
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get  medical  needs,  welfare  assistance,  dis- 
ability training,  and  so  on.  all  in  the  same 
place,    and    with    all    the   bureaus    working 

ngether. 

There  has  to  be  a  willingness  to  give  up 
-overelgnty  on  everybody's  part  to  give  people 
what  they  have  to  have.  There  must  be  decen- 
tralization of  authority  to  regions.  This  big 
^•.uernment  has  to  have  some  glue^has  to 
put  things  together." 

The  SRS.  she  believes.  Is  the  part  of  HEW 
that  is  concerned  about  the  Individual.  "It's 
;ike  a  southern  mansion  with  three  pillars. 
There's  health  on  one  side,  education  on  the 
oilier  and   us  in  the  middle. 

Health  and  education  deal  mainly  with 
institutions  And  sometimes  the  instltu- 
Diinallzed  structure  stops  before  they  ever 
vie  a  person.  SRS  reaches  down  to  the 
individual. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  exposures — to 
involvement — was  with  the  National  Welfare 
Kikjhts  Organization  people.  During  the  Poor 
People's  march,  we  met  with  them  or  their 
.•.preventatives  c\ery  day  for  a  month. 

Tl'e  greatest  e\ e  opener  of  that  was  the 
cnlllcully  they  had  getting  something  done 
III   the   local   level." 

Miss  Swltzer  lives  In  Alexandria  and  has 
made  It  a  point  to  take  part  In  community 
aitalrs  there.  "It's  essential  If  you  have  a  Job 
;ii;e  mine,  where  you  are  telling  people  what 
■1  do  in  the  coniiiiunlties.  It's  one  thing  to 
(■■II  people  what  to  do.  but  to  do  It  yourself 
;.  lo  find  out  how  difficult  It  really  is. 

In  the  Rehabilitation  Administration,  I 
li.id  every  letter  of  complaint  followed  up 
.lainedlately.  Now  I've  adopted  that  program 
::i  welfare,  but  I've  found  the  welfare  people 
are  not  as  responsive.  I  suppose  after  years 
111  'he  field  they  become  kind  of  tough." 

On  the  welfare  program,  Mary  Swltzer  is  a 
nrni  believer  that  "people  shouldn't  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  I  think  we  made  the  big- 
Hfst  mistake  when  we  saw  the  welfare  load 
itriwlng.  when  we  didn't  emphasize  work." 

■•She  added  that  work  must  be  made  dlgnl- 
ii.'d  and  meaningful  again,  as  It's  not  been 

11  this  age  of  permissiveness. 
I  think  that  one  good  part  about  Mr. 
Nixon's  welfare  program  is  that  it  doesn't  put 
a  premium  on  breaking  up  homes."  In  the 
p.ist  she  explained,  a  man  didn't  work  If.  for 
iii^iance,  he  had  a  wife  and  three  children, 
"■cause  he  could  gel  more  money  for  his 
liunily  by  deserting  them  and  letting  them 
L.-et  welfare. 

'I  don't  see  anything  else  that  will  change 
lie  present   psych'.ilogy  of  not  minding  de- 
pendency, except  to  make  it  more  attractive 
II  be  employed.  " 

.Miss  Swltzer,  herself,  is  going  to  continue 
•i  be  employed  after  her  retirement.  On 
Dtc.  2.  she  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
'A'.irld  Rehabilitation  Fund,  and  when  she 
Itaves  government  service  in  February,  she'll 
et  up  an  office  at  1  Dupont  Circle  for  the 
t    lid. 

she'll  also  work  wnth  the  Association  of 
'^fhools  for  Allied  Health  Professions  in 
Washington. 

"But   if  I  want   to  take  a  day  off.  I'll  be 
.'ible  to.  When  I  feel  like  cooking  my  spiced 
C  .oseberry  preserves  and  yellow  tomato  pre- 
•  rves.  I  can." 

Her  HEW  office  Is  filled  with  more  than  40 
a.'.ards  she  has  received,  among  them  the 
.\il)ert  Lasker  award  and  the  National  Civil 
si.Tvice  award.  Sixteen  colleges  have  given  her 
:v 'Horary  degrees.  She  is  the  first  woman  to 
trve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Georgetown 
''niversity.  and  the  first  woman  to  be  ap- 
p  'inted  trustee  of  Assumption  College. 

Miss  Swltzer  was  born  in  Newton,  Mass. 
Her  parents  came  from  Ireland.  About  the 
wue  disappointment  in  her  life  was  that  sbe 
didn't  become  assistant  director  of  the  mint, 
a  Job  she  badly  wanted  at  the  time.  "Nellie 
layloe  Ross  was  director  then,  and  she  said 
n  ■  She  didn't  want  another  woman  around 
hi<r.  When  I  think  of  what  a  dead  end  that 


job  W0UI4  have  been 
her  voice  trailing  off. 


."  said  Miss  Swltzer, 


HIS  BIG  GOAL:  A  TRAVELER'S 
UTOPIA 

(Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  requested  this  time  for  the  pui-pose 
of  inserting  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Monday, 
December  22,  1969,  with  reference  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Sec- 
retary John  A.  Volpe. 

The  article  refen'ed  to  follows: 
Transportation  Secretary  Sees  Dream  Ma- 
terializing— His   Big   Goal:    A  Travelers 

Utopia 

(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

(Editor's  Note. — Since  President  Nixon 
took  office  last  January  the  12  members  of 
his  official  family,  the  Cabinet,  have  by  now- 
had  occasion  to  test  their  mettle  with  Con- 
gress and  In  the  fires  of  national  debate  This 
Is  another  In  a  series  of  profile-assessments 
of  how  each  of  these  men  has  fared  in  his 
Job.) 

After  almost  a  year  In  office.  Transportation 
Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  believes  he  has  made 
significant  advances  toward  solving  the  In- 
creasingly complex  problem  of  getting  Amer- 
ica's booming  population  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Toward  this  end  Mr.  Volpe  the  fidgety,  vola- 
tile son  of  an  Italian  immigrant,  is  devoting 
all  the  energy  that  carried  him  from  a  hod 
carrier  to  the  head  of  a  huge  Boston  construc- 
tion firm,  to  three  terms  as  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  finally  to  President  Nixon's 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  Volpe's  biggest  gains  may  have  been 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT)  itself  which,  until  his  arrival  there, 
had  made  no  unified  attack  on  the  problem 
it  was  set  up  to  handle. 

The  bureaus  and  agencies  within  the 
loosely  knit  DOT  had  Jealously  protected  the 
modes  of  transportation  with  which  they 
were  concerned  and,  at  times,  seemed  to  be 
working  at  cross  purposes  with  one  another. 

"A  year  ago  everyone  was  holding  out  for 
his  own  Interests  around  here,  "  Mr.  Volpe 
said.  "The  highway  people  were  saying  they 
didn't  care  about  railroads  and  the  railroad 
people  weren't  concerned  with  the  highway 
situation." 

HAS    agencies    thinking 

But,  Mr.  Volpe  feels  now  he  has  mo.st  of 
the  agencies  thinking  'n  terms  of  what  he 
calls  "the  total  transportation  system."  He 
visualizes  for  the  future  a  harmonious  inter- 
relationship of  iiighways,  skyways  and  rails 
to  take  the  American  traveler  where  he  wants 
to  go  quickly,  economically  and  with  as 
little  stress  as  possible. 

To  help  realize  this  traveler's  Utopia,  Mr. 
Volpe  has  become  one  of  the  most  traveled 
members  of  the  Cabinet — zipping  bet'.veen 
his  desk  and  transportation  gatherings  thru- 
out  the  country. 

"You  have  to  sell  Congress."  he  said,  "and 
to  sell  Congress,  you  have  to  sell  the  country. 
What  transportation  always  has  needed  is  a 
goDd  public  relations  man." 

His  efforts  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
House's  overwhelming  passage  of  a  $5  billion, 
10-year  plan  to  improve  the  nation's  airpons. 
The  Senate  also  is  expected  to  approve  it. 

The  progn*ain  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  $2.5  billion  in  grants 
to  local  airport  authorities  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  runways  and  general  facilities  and 
$2.5  billion  to  help  airports  purchase  and 
install  safety  equipment. 


"I  called  the  President,  who  was  traveling 
to  Florida  on  Air  FHarce  One  (the  Presidential 
plane)  and  told  him  the  vote  on  the  bill  was 
337  to  6  in  our  favor,"  Mr.  Volpe  said.  "He 
couldn't  believe  it." 

Mr.  Volpe  also  believes  he  has  an  excellent 
chance  of  convincing  Congress  to  give  him 
the  $10  billion,  12-year  program  he  says  is 
needed  to  get  started  on  solving  the  nation's 
growing  urban  mass-transportation  dilemma. 

Mr.  Volpe.  who  grew  up  in  a  Boston  ghetto, 
sees  no  more  pressing  problem  than  provid- 
ing the  physical  means  for  the  urban  poor 
to  reach  the  opportunities  that  will  help 
them  break  out  of  the  ghetto  environment. 

"This  Is  a  social  prablem  as  much  as  any- 
thing," he  said.  "If  a  poor  boy  has  a  chance 
for  a  good  Job.  it's  no  good  if  Its  going  to  take 
him  more  than  two  hours  to  get  to  it  and 
two  hours  to  return. 

"Nor  does  it  do  any  good  for  a  poor  mother 
of  a  sick  child  to  know  of  a  beautiful  health 
center  across  town.  If  she  can't  get  there 
and  back  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
and  effort." 

The  $10  billion  for  the  urban  mass-trans- 
portation fund,  Mr  Volpe  believes,  will  help 
encourage  the  construction  of  new  commu- 
ter rail  and  bus  systems  and  eventually  grow 
into  an  effort  the  size  of  the  one  that  has 
crisscrossed  the  country  with  superhighways, 

■A  lot  of  people  said  In  1956  the  $27  bUllon 
highway  program  was  too  much,"  he  noted, 
"But  that  has  grown  into  860  billion  and  if 
you  do  any  cutting,  the  public  raises  the 
devil," 

WILL    PAT    OFF 

Mr.  Volpe  also  is  trying  to  convince  local 
governments  and  private  Industry  to  step  up 
their  own  mass-transit  program,  arguing  they 
will  pay  off  In  tlie  long  run. 

Part  of  the  problem,  he  concedes,  is  the 
reluctance  of  the  railroads  to  continue  flrst- 
rate  commuter  senlces  as  a  slight  profit  or 
a  loss,  Bvit  he  feels  the  railroads  can  be  en- 
couraged to  change  their  position  with  the 
infusion  of  some  Federal  aid. 

He  has  called  for  a  task-force  report  on 
both  long-  and  short-haul  rail  passenger 
service  which  has  been  declining  for  the  last 
10  years.  He  openly  condemns  the  railroads 
for  their  "leave  it  to  the  airlines"  attitude. 

Mr.  Volpe  opposes  direct  operating  sub- 
sidies to  the  railroads,  preferring  instead 
some  form  of  government  corporation  which 
would  guarantee  the  lines  funds  for  capital 
construction  and  equipment  purchase. 

Mr.  Volpe  also  cites  as  a  major  flrst-year 
accomplishment  his  department's  recom- 
mendation that  rail  safety  come  under  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

The  recommendation  grew  from  a  task- 
force  stvidy  ordered  after  Mr.  Volpe  noted 
that  rail  accidents  had  doubled  over  the 
past  few  years  and  the  dangers  from  freight 
trains  carrying  volatile  chenncils  were  grow- 
ing dally. 

Altho  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
has  sidetracked  the  DOT  proposal.  .".  siir.llar 
recommendfitton  authored  by  Sen.  Vance 
Hartke.  D-Ind..  Is  expected  to  be  adopted 
soon  by  the  comm.lttee. 

HAS    HILL    EVPPORT 

Mr.  Volpe  also  has  congressional  support 
for  his  ei.'orts  to  improve  the  air  traffic  con- 
troller situation.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  even  increased  considerably  Mr. 
Volpe's  request  for  money  to  finance  new  air 
traffic  personnel. 

But,  Mr.  Volpe  concedes  his  toughest  fight 
With  Congress  is  still  to  come — over  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  continue  to 
finance  research  and  development  of  a  pro- 
totype supersonic  transport  (SSTi  for  over- 
seas flight. 

Altho  the  House  has  approved  the  bill 
authorizing  $96  million  to  continue  develop- 
ment of  the  SST,  the  Senate  has  yet  to  act 
and  Senate  opponents  are  damning  It  as  a 
"boondoggle." 
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This  Is  'he  next  steneration  to  the  747 
I  Jumbo  Jet  1  which  was  the  next  ijeneratlon 
to  the  707  Mr  Volpe  ar(?»ies  Unless  we 
have  a  new-gteneratii>n  jet  thrmsanrlii  and 
thousands  of  airplane  workers  are  going  to  be 
out  of  Jobs 

He  also  contends  the  United  StAt«a  would 
lose  both  the  1406  million  it  already  has  put 
into  the  plane  and  its  reputation  as  having 
the  greatest  air  industry  In  the  world 

WONT    RSTtJRN 

with  this  battJe  still  to  fight.  Mr  Voipe 
says  he  has  no  Immediate  intention  of  re- 
turning to  politics,  despite  pressures  on  him 
to  run  against  Sen  Edward  M  Kennedy, 
D-Maes  .  in  next  year's  congressional 
elections 

Mc:«i  political  observers  believe  Mr.  Volpe 
Is  the  only  Republican  who  would  have  a 
chance   of   d'impini<   Sen     Kennedy 

The  opportunities  for  service  In  this  area 
(transportation)    are    tremendous."    he   says 
I  want  to  stick  with  it  awhile 

NOTE  Cume  January.  Mr  Volpe  will  be 
overseeing  DOT  from  quarters  atop  i  gleam- 
ing new  building  owned  by  a  fellow  Bos- 
tonlan.  David  Nasslf  and  built  by  the  con- 
struction firm  that  bears  Mr  Volpes  name 
but  in  which  he  no  longer  owns  an  interest 


THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

'  Mr  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  lo  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
article  on  the  oldest  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  the  Southern  Railroad, 
which  ran  from  Charleston  to  Augusta. 
Ga  ' 

Mr  RI\-ERS  Mr  Spealrer,  I  want  to 
bnnf?  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  an  article  recently  publLshed 
about  the  Southern  Railway, 

In  a  leeal  sense,  Southern  is  celebrat- 
ing Its  75th  anniversary,  but  in  actuality 
it  IS  the  oldest  railway  in  the  Umted 
SUtes.  dating  from  December  25.  1830. 
when  the  South  Carolina  Canal  &  Rail- 
road Co  cf  Charleston.  S  C  .  inaugurated 
the  first  scheduled  train  .service  pulled 
by  a  steam  locomotive  on  this  continent 

A  tremendous  amount  of  credit  for  the 
recent  success  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
which  Is  outlined  m  this  article,  s;oes  to 
its  dynamic  president,  W  Graham  Clay- 
tor   Jr 

One  of  the  outstanding  administrators 
in  America,  Mr  Claytor  has  brought 
Southern  to  a  position  of  No  7  among 
the  rail-. oriented  transportation  systems 
in  the  countr>'  At  a  time  when  other 
major  railroads  are  having  problems  and 
other  railroads'  leaders  are  picturing 
their  industry  as  in  .serious  trouble.  Clay- 
tor  has  brought  Southern  through  an- 
other outstanding  year  with  net  income 
up  17  percent 

Among  his  many  administrative  inno- 
vations is  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
American  industry  of  any  type  to  utilize 
large-scale  data  processing  computers 

This  SLTticle  is  an  inspiring  American 
business  story  that  all  Members  will  want 
to  read: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec    21,   1969 1 
The    SoiTHERN    R.mlw.^y  -Ajter    75    Years 

It  Is  One  of  the  Woalos  MrisT  Eff:ctent 

Rail  Systems.  Optimistic   .AaofT  thb  Pir- 

rVRE  SNO  SUCCESSfTL  WhERB  OTHERS  FAILED 

iBy  WllUam  H    Jones  i 
Dec    25.   1830.  wa^  both  Christmas  and  an 
historic    day    for    railroading   on    the    North 
American  continent. 


In  Charleston.  8C.  the  South  Carolina 
Canal  A  Rallroiid  company  Inaugurated  the 
flrsl  scheduled  train  service  pulled  by  a 
steam  locomotive  on  the  continent  More- 
over, the  engine,  dubbed  the  Best  Prlend  of 
Charleston,  wiis  the  tlrst  Ux-imiotlve  built 
In  the  United  States  for  reg\ilar  railroad 
service 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  the  event, 
omclals  placed  a  U  S  Army  gun  on  a  flat 
car  behind  the  engine,  ajid  the  gun  was  flired 
in  salute  at  proper  intervals.  '  drowning  out 
the  cheers  of  the  pa«.sengers 

Tlie  reg\ilar  .service,  started  that  day  was 
also  the  beginning  of  the  family  tree  of  what 
today  is  regarded  by  shippers,  passengers, 
competing  railroad  exe<-utive8  and  Investors 
alike  as  one  of  the  most  efflrlent  railroads 
in  the  world  the  Southern  Railway  System 
Armed  with  their  proud  history  and  -ur- 
rounded  by  palnungs  of  former  presidents 
in  the  paneled  halls  and  rooms  of  the  rail- 
road's headquarters  here  In  the  Southern 
building  at  15lh  and  K  Street.s  NW  — the  en- 
gineer-designer of  the  «<■.■.£  FriPTid  Horatio 
Allen.  IS  the  only  non-chief  executive  officer 
honored  with  a  gUt-framed  painting-  rail- 
road officials  have  something  ot  a  problem 
explaining  just  why  Southern  this  year  Is 
celebrating  lus  7oth  iinnlver«ary 

Legally  they  explain,  the  present  corpo- 
ration dates  to  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly m  1894  .lufhorlzlng  purchasers  of  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  to  organize 
a  new  company,  with  Uie  goal  of  consolidat- 
ing an  extensive  system  of  small  and  lonijer 
lines  put  t^ngether  m  the  years  following  the 
Civil  War 

sirccESsrttL.  optimistic 

Southern  wa.s  succe.ssfu!  where  ether  (^.iii- 
panie,  had  failed  In  the  years  since.  South- 
em  has  never  defaulted  on  a  ananclal 
obligation,  and  it  hiis  ^rown  to  become  the 
nation's  seventh  largest  rall-orlented  trans- 
porUitlon  company  In  1968.  Southern  had 
operaung  revenues  of  8617  6  million  and 
assets  of  »I  4  billion 

Moreover,  at  a  time  when  many  captains 
of  The  American  railroad  liidusuy  .ire  calling 
for  crying  towels  — and  In  .some  cases  prac- 
tically throwing  In  the  towel— Southern 
president  W  Crraham  Claytor  Jr  .  is  optl- 
mi.  tic  both  about  his  own  system's  future 
and    railroads    In    general 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year. 
Southern  net  Income  was  up  17  per  cent  to 
S33  43  million  ,$4.59  a  share)  from  J28  6 
million  ($3  95  a  sharei  in  196a  And.  for  the 
second  December  In  a  row  Southern  de- 
clared an  extra  dividend  of  20  cenu  .i  share 
tills  month,  on  top  of  the  regular  quarterly 
70-cent  dividend  The  1968  dividend  was  the 
arst  such  extra  payment  since  February. 
1956  (Southern  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
Penn  Central  and  Northwest  Industries, 
holding  company  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  both  of  which  omitted  dividends 
for  the  fourth  quarter  ) 

southern  ue\'elopment 
Ail  major  roads  In  the  South  are  doing 
well.  "  Claytor  noted  m  an  inten  lew  here,  and 
•le  sees  nothing  but  growth  in  the  next 
decade  A  key  to  this  growth  is  the  general 
economic  boom  in  the  Southern  states.  In 
'urn  helped  by  the  generally  modern  rail 
transDorf.atlon  network. 

Paper  manufacturing,  textiles,  furniture 
and  iron  and  steel  are  cued  as  major  growth 
industries  In  future  years,  and  new  plants 
are  blng  developed  adjacent  to  the  rail  lines 
of  Southern,  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line,  the 
Frisco  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroads 

Claytor  Insists,  however,  that  future  rail- 
road success  Is  not  confined  to  the  Southern 
and  Its  main  competitors  A  few  rail  systems 
with  major  difficulties — particularly  in  the 
Northeast  -have  convinced  many  people 
'Claytor  calls  them  "prophets  of  gloom") 
that     the    industry    is    In    serious    trouble. 


Claytor  thinks  the  railroads'  problems  have 
t>een  exaggerated  as  he  made  clear  in  a 
speech  last  month 

■  In  spite  of  our  admitted  problems,"  he 
told  the  Richmond  Traffic  Club,  "In  spite  .; 
strong  competition  from  other  modes,  .md 
in  spite  of  all  the  pot  shot«  being  taken  a 
us  from  \arlou8  governmental  and  flnam  :al 
quart<rs.  the  railroads  of  this  country  .i.^e 
on  the  move,  are  working  together  as  ihev 
never  have  before,  to  solve  their  com nvn 
problems  and  not  merely  complain  ab.mt 
them,  and  that  as  a  result  the  railroads  .ire 
going  to  be  a  greater  not  a  lesser  factor  ii 
transportation  In  the  great  decade  of  :hr 
1970's.'' 

Claytor  also  points  out  that  9  per  cent  if 
the  nation's  Gro«s  National  Product  is  ti.w 
repre.sented  by  the  cost  of  moving  freight 
and  says  the  rail  share  should  Increase 
Analysts  predict  that  In  1969  the  rallwavs 
held  their  own  at  43  to  44  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  transportation  dollar,  down  from  '■':, 
per  cent  In  1947  but  up  slightly  from  tie 
modern-day  low  of  42  5  per  cent  In  1967 

At  the  same  time,  the  railroads  are  ne.r 
the  bottom  of  Industrial  proHtabUlty  scale.* 
In  1969.  experts  believe  the  U  S.  rails'  rate 
of  return  the  ratio  of  net  Income  to  the 
investments  In  property  used  m  transport. i- 
tlon  services — will  fall  below  2  5  per  cent 

A  major  exception  Is  the  Southern.  wi';i 
a  rate  of  return  more  than  twice  the  natkmal 
average  In  1968.  when  the  national  averacp 
V.-AA  2  6  per  cent  Southern's  was  5  6  per  cent, 
and  It  may  be  slightly  higher  this  year 

Such  figures  are  not  very  satlsfactorr, 
Claytor  noted,  when  compared  to  other  reg- 
ulated industries,  American  Telephone  aj  Tel- 
egraph Co  ,  with  a  virtual  monopoly  situatloti 
in  telephone  service,  was  recently  permlttt-d 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commlssl-n 
to  exceed  the  .agency's  limit  of  a  7  5  per  cent 
rate  of  return, 

RAILS  OVER-REOULATED 

"But  the  railroads  are  in  the  sad  posit  lea 
of    having    prices   controlled    by    competlK  r.^ 
(trucking,  barges)    and  fixed  by  regulator.- 
Claytor  .said.    "We  are  substantially  over-rci;- 
ulated."  he  continued. 

The  only  way  to  solve  the  problem,  accord- 
ing to  the  Southern  executive,  is  to  chance 
"ridiculous"  national  policy  prohibiting  es- 
tablishment of  transportation  companies 
that  could  offer  varied  services. 

"Largely  .is  the  result  of  historical  acci- 
dent. "  he  .said  in  the  Richmond  .speech,  "pres- 
ent law  forbids  common  ownership  of  rail- 
roads and  any  other  mode  of  transportation 
This  in  turn  builds  in  unnecessary  inefficien- 
cy and  needless  costs  for  ail  modes.  Railroati.s 
are  performing  transportation  servicee  to- 
day."' Claytor  said  more  recently.  "People 
want  a  .service — transportation — and  thev 
don't  care  how  you   do  It." 

"It  doesn't  maite  economic  .sense  that  could 
more  cheaply  and  efficiently  be  performed  by 
trucks,  and  vice  versa  " 

As  a  first  step,  he  advocates  permlssior. 
for  mergers  among  all  surface  transportation 
industries  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — trucking,  buses,  rail- 
roads and  barge  shipping.  Later  changes 
could  permit  entry  into  air  transportatio.i 
and  ocean  shipping,  he  said. 

"If  a  transportation  company  could  sell 
Just  that— transportation — and  then  perform 
It  by  whatever  mode  or  combination  of  modes 
produced  the  required  service  at  the  cheapest 
cost,  everyone  would  be  ahead,"  Claytor 
stated,  "Competition  would  remain,  but  ;t 
would  be  more  effective  competition  betweet: 
true  transportation  companies" 

On  other  subjects  in  the  interview,  Clay- 
tor had  these  comments: 

Rail  passenger  service  is  necessary  m  hleli 
density  corridors  and  must  be  maintained 
Elsewhere,  unprofltable  trains  should  either 
be  discontinued  or  subsidized  at  a  "fair"  com- 
pensation. 

The  Southern  has  made    "great  strides"  lu 
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ruoial  integration,  and  is  engaged  in  local 
programs  to  train   hardcore  unemployed. 

The  railroad  safety  measure  p>assed  by  the 
Senate  late  Friday  night  is  "perfectly  terri- 
ble "  because  it  doesn't  provide  uniform  na- 
tional controls  but  instead  permits  the  states 
to  set  stlfler  regulation  and  to  enforce  the 
•ederal    standards 

Economic  activity  should  level  off  for  the 
tirst  half  of  1970  but  Increase  in  the  last  six 
months,  with  business  on  the  whole  "about 
the  same"  as  1969.  and  with  the  rate  of 
growth  In  Southern's  freight  traffic  slowed 
>omewhat. 

Railroads  have  t a  spend  enormous  amounts 
il  capital,  despite  record  interest  rates,  "Just 
to  stay  even,  and  I  don't  propose  to  fall  be- 
hind " 


SOtTTHERN  A  PIONEER 

Southern  and  Its  predecessors  have  been 
pioneers  since  the  early  days  of  American 
"-.iilroadlng.  Among  more  recent  innovations 
.  t  the  10.4O0-mlle  Southern  system: 

It  bought  the  first  road-freight  dieeel  loco- 
motive built  in  the  US 

It  was  the  first  US,  line  100  percent  dle- 
.ellzed 

It  first  applied  the  shuttle-train  concept  to 
coal. 

It  was  the  first  American  industry  of  any 
tvpe  to  utilize  a  large-scale  data  processing 
n^mputer  Southern  spent  $10  million  In  1969 
(11  new  third  generation  computers  for  Its 
.■\i  lanta  communications  and  traffic  center. 

Southern  has  invested  $156  million,  or 
Si  5  million  a  week,  over  the  past  two  years 
.n  new  equipment,  bringing  its  fleet  to  nearly 
7J.000  freight  units. 


The  Federal  Abatement  Conference  on 
Interstate  Air  Pollution  In  the  Ironton- 
Ashlsoid-Huntlngton  area  was  called  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  conference,  which  was  held  In  Ironton, 
Ohio  for  the  Ironton-Ashland-Huntlngton 
area,  was  a  conference  between  the  States  of 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  was  related  to  air  pollu- 
tion originating  In  each  of  the  three  states. 
As  a  result  of  the  conference,  recommenda- 
tions for  pollution  control  In  the  area  were 
developed  by  the  Involved  states  and  the 
Federal  Government  and  were  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

The  Huntington  Division's  new  pollution 
control  equipment  complements  the  modern 
dust  collection  system  Included  as  a  part  of 
another  electric  arc  melting  facility  installed 
four  years  ago  at  the  Huntington  plant. 
When  the  new  melting  facility  Is  completed. 
It  will  mean  that  all  electric  arc  melting  at 
the  Huntington  Division  will  be  done  In  con- 
Junction  with  modern,  efficient  fume  and 
dust  collection  equipment  to  minimize  par- 
ticulate emission. 


INCO  AND  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

( Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
.Speaker,  there  follows  the  text  of  a  press 
tatement  dated  December  12,  1969, 
which  describes  the  air  pollution  control 
measures  initiated  by  Huntington  Alloy 
Products  Division,  the  International 
Nickel  Co.,  Inc.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Robert  Hinerman  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.. 
lor  making  this  release  available  to  me: 

HvN'nNGTo.N-.  W.  Va. — A  new  30-ton  electric 
lire  furnace,  whose  modern  design  permitted 
the  planned  addition  of  efficient  pollution 
rontrol  equipment,  has  been  ordered  by 
Huntington  Alloy  Products  Division,  The 
International  Nickel  Company,  Inc.,  It  was 
announced  by  J  E.  Carter,  Executive  Vice 
President. 

Fume  and  dust  collecting  equipment  to  be 
installed  with  the  new  furnace  represents 
an  expenditure  of  $865,000  out  of  the  $2.2 
tmllion  total  cost  of  the  project.  It  consists 
i>f  high  efficiency  "baghouse"  collectors  which 
were  recommended  by  the  West  Virginia  Air 
Pollution  Control  Commission  to  control  this 
metallic  process  source. 

Scheduled  for  installation  at  the  Hunting- 
ton plant  during  the  second  half  of  1070,  the 
new  furnace  replaces  two  older-type,  15-ton 
•.urnaces. 

"The  older  fv.rnaces  were  Installed  before 
1935  and  have  served  us  well."  Mr.  Carter 
-aid.  "but  they  are  simply  not  designed  to  be 
compatible  with  the  more  efficient  type  of 
pollution  control  equipment.  The  decision 
to  replace  them  at  this  time  Is  a  response  to 
the  recommendations  for  pollution  control 
issued  on  March  14  of  this  year  by  the  Federal 
.Abatement  Conference  on  Interstate  Air 
Pollution.  It  also  reflects  the  high  priority 
given  to  environmental  control  at  the  Dlvi- 
.-■lon  and  throughout  the  International  Nickel 
Company." 


THE  PROBLEMS   OF   PESTICIDES 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  persistent  pesticides  con- 
taminating the  land  and  waterways  are 
of  deep  concern  to  those  of  us  interested 
in  a  wholesome  and  healthy  environ- 
ment. We  are  faced  with  a  serious  con- 
flict between  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  continued  use  of  pesticides  and 
the  damage  done  by  their  residual 
effects. 

This  conflict  is  discussed  in  a  recent 
article  from  the  October  20,  1969,  issue 
of  U.S.  News  i;  World  Report  and  the 
specific  problem  of  DDT  is  examined  in 
a  recent  statement  by  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Robert 
H.  Pinch. 

I  offer  these  documents  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Statement  of  Robert  H.  Finch 

This  April  I  announced  the  creation  of  an 
HEW  Commission  on  Pesticides.  Dr.  Emll 
Mrak,  former  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis  and  an  internationally 
recognized  food  scientist,  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Commission  Chairman.  He  put 
together  a  distinguished  committee  of  ex- 
perts from  a  wide  selection  of  disciplines  and 
immediately  set  to  work.  The  Commission 
had  the  full  support  of  a  backup  team  of 
staff  experts  from  HEW  agencies,  and  from 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior. 
You  have  a  list  of  the  Commission  members. 
At  this  time  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
for   their   devotion    and   dedication. 

In  the  course  of  their  review,  they  ex- 
amined scientific  reports  on  over  600  active 
p>estlcldal  chemicals  which  are  in  use  In  this 
country  and  which  are  formulated  In  more 
than  60.000  ways. 

Commission  members  were  charged  to 
bring  back  specific  recommendations  for 
action  and  they  did.  Several  weeks  of  edit- 
ing and  printing  time  remain  before  the  full 
Commission  Report  can  be  published. 

I  have  chosen  at  this  time  to  release  the 
specific  recommendations  made  by  the  Com- 
mission and  to  discuss  the  action  we  are 
taking  and  which  we  propose  to  take. 

The  Commission's  first  recommendation 
was  that  a  new  Interagency  agreement  be 
■written  between  this  department  and  the 
departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to 
tighten  control  of  registration  and  develop 


cooperative  approaches  to  the  control  of 
health  hazards  and  environmental  pollution. 
As  it  now  stands  the  legal  authority  to  regis- 
ter pesticides  is  vested  In  the  Secretej-y  of 
Agriculture,  but  we  are  working  toward  a 
new  agreement  that  would  preclude  the  reg- 
istration of  any  pesticide  on  which  either  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  or  of  the  Interior  is  not 
fully  satisfied.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  Secretary  Hardin  and  with  Secretary 
Hlckel  and  I  feel  that  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment ensuring  full  consideration  and  atten- 
tion to  the  health  and  environmental  Impact 
of  pesticides  "will  be  accomplished  without 
asking  for  new  legislation.  As  a  step  In  this 
direction.  I  will  refer  the  Commission's  Re- 
poTt  to  the  Environmental  Quality  Council. 
I  have  had  discussions  on  this  with  Dr.  Lee 
DuBrldge,  and  he  assures  me  it  will  be  on 
the  agenda  at  the  group's  next  meeting  on 
November  20. 

The  Commission  members  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  a  candid  look  at  this  dep>artment  and 
their  second  recommendation  to  us  was  to 
strengthen  our  departmental  coordination. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  responsibility  for 
activities  relating  to  the  health  hazards  of 
pesticides  has  been  widely  scattered  through- 
out HEW.  Efforts  to  draw  HEW  pesticide 
functions  together  have  been  underway,  and 
I  have  directed  .Assistant  Secretary  Roger  O. 
Egeberg  to  review  HEW  research  and  regu- 
latory programs  for  pesticides  to  be  sure  that 
we  have  a  consolidated  and  unified  effort. 

We  come  now  to  the  specific  chemical  that 
stimulated  us  to  call  the  Commission  together 
initially.  Tlie  finding  of  excessive  concentra- 
tions of  DDT  in  coho  salmon  caused  us  to 
launch  this  study  into  the  use  of  pesticides, 
their  effect  upon  food  safety,  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  knowledge  of  their  effects  upon 
human  health. 

While  DDT  certainly  has  saved  many  lives 
in  many  countries,  nevertheless  It  Is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Commission  that  the  use  of 
DDT  and  DDD  be  restricted  within  2  years 
to  those  uses  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  human  health  or  welfare  and  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Secretaries  of  HEW,  Ag- 
riculture, and  Interior. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  nonetheless,  that 
despite  the  restrictions  we  will  set  on  Its 
usage,  unavoidable  residues  of  DDT  will  con- 
tinue to  be  found  in  the  ecological  chain 
for  a  period  of  years.  We  will  have  to  set  up 
reasonable  methods  to  make  use  of  our  food 
supply  without  undue  hazard  to  human 
health,  but  in  full  recognition  of  the  DDT  It 
may  already  contain. 

One  of  the  basic  research  problems  that 
the  Commission  has  brought  to  our  attention 
is  that  both  Industry  and  public  agencies 
tend  to  focus  research  attention  on  the  new 
and  experimental.  Industry  does  this  because 
its  efforts  must  be  geared  to  proving  the 
safety  of  a  pesticide  so  that  It  can  be  placed 
on  the  market.  Government  research  tends 
this  way  because  It  must  be  prepared  to  ex- 
ercise judgment  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
newly  offered  products. 

However,  it  is  a  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  that  more  research  be  directed 
toward  gaining  a  further  understanding  of 
the  ecological  dynamics  and  public  health 
implications  of  DDT  even  though  we  will  be 
using  much  less  of  it.  As  the  persistent  pesti- 
cide most  widely  distributed  In  the  environ- 
ment it  is  worthy  of  our  continued  study. 

There  are  several  other  pesticides  and  fam- 
ilies of  compounds  that  are  persistent  and 
that  can  cause  environmental  contamination. 
The  Commission  has  specifically  pointed 
them  out  and  suggested  restricted  usage,  in 
the  fourth  recommendation.  Registration  of 
labels  and  clearances  for  usage  of  all  of  those 
pesticides.  Including  DDT.  are  respon.slblll- 
tles  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  have 
discussed  the  Commission  Report  with  Sec- 
retary Hardin  and  will  make  every  effort  to 
Implement  these  recommendations. 

Inherent  in  all  of  these  decisions  is  the 
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extremely  dlfflcutt  problem  of  m«*8ur1ng 
hazards  to  hunuui  health  The  whole  matter 
of  transferring  reeulta  of  animal  expertments 
to  prediction  of  human  effects  still  reliea 
heavily  on  the  intuitive  Judgment  of  skilled 
obaervera  We  do  feel  that  prudent  steps  must 
be  taken  to  m'nimtee  human  exposure  to 
chemicals  that  demonstrate  undesirable 
responses  In  the  laboratory  at  any  level 
There  should  be  continuing  review  and  ad- 
justment of  pesticide  reeldue  tolerancen 

We  must  protect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  public  That  is  the  basic  charge  of 
this  Department  But  it  Is  not  in  the  beat 
interest  of  the  public  to  permit  unduly 
precipitate  or  restrictive  action  b«sed  only  on 
anxiety  The  indlacrtmlnate  setting  of  /*ro 
tolerance*  for  widely  distributed  pesticides 
could  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  our  na- 
tional supply  of  essential  foods 

This  has  been  stated  by  the  Commission, 
which  further  stiggents  that  pesticide 
tolerances  might  be  mea-sured  against  graded 
standards  that  take  Into  consideration  both 
the  need  for  public  health  protection  and 
the  need  for  producing  an  adequate  and 
wholesome  f<if>d  supply  Existing  law  requires 
us  to  take  both  factors  Into  account  In 
establishing  pesticide  tolerances 

This  recommendation  appears  to  be  the 
most  realistic  basis  for  a  sound  and  sensible 
policy  'M  be  followed  by  this  department 
ifl  mertntg  Its  public  health  responsibilities 
We  are  Instructing  the  affected  agencies  in 
HEW  to  study  this  recommendation  and  ad- 
vise me  as  to  appropriate  implementation 
We  will  also  announce  soon  'he  makeup  of  a 
Pesticide  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  our 
staff  This  group,  as  was  the  Commission,  will 
be  drawn  from  professional.  Industrial  and 
academic  .specialists  in  related  fields  Judg- 
ing from  the  work  of  the  Commission.  It 
should  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  In  Iden- 
tifying gaps  In  research  that  need  to  be 
closed,  and  in  evaluating  the  complex  risks 
and  benefits  that  must  be  considered  In 
establishing  tolerances  and  standards  for 
pesticide  usage 

To  enable  us  to  proceed  with  this  policy 
of  reeval'.iatlon  it  is  important  that  we  Inter- 
pret the  Delaney  Amendment  to  the  Pederal 
FiHid.  Drug,  arid  Cosmetic  Act  speciflcally  as 
It  was  enacted  This  amendment  reqiilres  the 
removal  frrm  interstate  commerce  of  anv 
f,H)d  additive  shown  to  be  capable  of  Induc- 
ing cancer  when  fed  to  experimental  animals. 
The  Delanev  Amendment  was  conceived  in 
high  purpose  and  has  served  a  useful  func- 
tion The  Department  s  General  Counsel  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Delaney  Amendment 
does  not  apply  to  pesticide  chemical  residues 
in  raw  agricultural  commodities  or  Iti  foods 
processed  from  la-vful  crops  Nor  does  it  apply 
to  the  unavoidable  environmental  con- 
tamlnatUm  of  foods 

The  unbelievably  sophisticated  and  sensi- 
tive measuring  devices  now  In  the  skilled 
hands  of  jv.T  laboratory  technicians  can 
measure  one  twentieth  part  of  one  unit  In 
a  billl  'H  Measurement  techniques  have  im- 
proved 1.000  fold  since  the  Delaney  Amend- 
ment '.VH..  enacted  eleven  years  ago  If  the 
Delaney  Amendment,  as  It  is  now  written, 
wvre  to  be  strictly  enforced  for  pesticide  rest- 
dues  It  wiAild  convert  us  to  a  nation  of 
vegetarians.  Much  of  our  red  meat,  many 
dalrv  prodiic'a,  some  eggs,  fowl  and  fish  all 
parts  of  basic  fcx>d  groups  deemed  necessary 
to  a  balanced  diet — would  be  outlawed  be- 
cause of  very  small  pesticide  residues  from 
the   ecological   chain. 

The  Coinmisslun  has  made  a  number  of 
somewhat  technical  recommendations  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  pooling  of  our  laforina- 
'.lou.  the  development  of  pesticide  protection 
teams  and  uicreaolng  support  for  research 
into  pesticides  and  tneir  relationship  to  hu- 
man health  and  ihe  environment  They  have 
drawn  attention  to  vast  gaps  In  our  basic 
knowledge  We  must  establish  priorities  for 
this  research  and  mobilize  the  sclentlQc  tal- 


ents of  the  Nation  to  All  In  this  needed  In- 
formation 

We  especially  need  support  for  program* 
to  better  evaluate  the  benefits  of  specific 
pesticides  and  their  relation  to  alternative 
meth.xis  of  pest  control  We  need  to  develop 
less  hazardous  pest  control  techniques  that 
are  highly  specific  and  leave  minimum  of 
persistent  chemicals  In  the  environment 
There  Is  inherent  a  basic  need  for  an  im- 
proved understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
man  to  his  envlrr)nment.  and  a  very  real  need 
to  improve  our  techniques  for  predicting  the 
effects  of  chemicals  on  man  himself 

We  can  feed  Inbred  laboratory  raU  doeee 
of  chemical  many  times  the  usual  human 
exposure  and  some  of  the  animals  may  de- 
velop tumors  We  cannot  translate  this  In- 
formation to  man  with  certainty,  therefore, 
we  must  continue  to  Improve  our  animal  pre- 
dicting systems,  so  that  they  will  have  more 
and  more  relevance  to  man 

The  CV)mmlssu>n  hmi  suggested  that  we 
shary)en  our  legislative  and  lulmlnlstraUve 
prillcles  concerning  labeling  and  advertUlng 
pra<-tlces.  the  granting  of  experimental 
labels,  .mil  on  the  very  Important  and  tt) 
often  neglected  matter  of  the  safe  handling 
;*ud  disposal  of  pentlctdes  They  alao  suggest 
the  monlu»rlng  and  contrr)l  of  effluents  from 
plant*  majiufivcturlng.  formulating  or  using 
peeUcldes  They  have  speclflc.iUy  sugg««rted 
that  the  ciureni  Model  Pesticides  I.*iw  that 
we  suggest  U)  states  .ind  l<ical  ommunltles 
be  exf»ande<l  to  properly  i^iver  the  dlsponal  of 
:.urpUis  pesticides  and  u.se<l  ivintalners  We 
win  be  draJtlng  administrative  changes  and 
model  legislation  to  .»nform  to  these  very 
practlcil  suggestions  This  will  be  (lone  In 
consulutlon  with  tjie  Council  of  State  Oov- 
emments  .\nd  we  will  make  a  greitter  effort 
to  obtain  state  .uui  local  adoption  of  the 
.■nodel  law 

Our  renpi'iislblllty  Is  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  the  problem  of  environmental  pesti- 
cide pollution  Us  global  It  requires  Interna- 
tional cooperation  to  solve  problenis  of 
these  dimensions  Canada,  Oreat  Britain, 
Sweden  and  many  other  nations  have  shown 
an  awareness  of  -he  hazards  to  man's  en- 
vironment and  are  fellow  workers  In  this 
Held.  We  have  cf«>perated  In  the  training  of 
technical  personnel  from  other  countries, 
and  we  must  Increase  our  itartlclpatlon  m 
Interi^-itlunal  iiuof>eratlve  efforts  to  abate 
i-xjn  tammatlon 

In  this  discussion  of  administrative  and 
legislative  propt>sals  we  may  forget  that  It  Is 
not  your  government  that  manuf.ictures  intt 
markets  pesticides  It  Is  private  Industrv  The 
chemical  firms  that  manufa<-ture  .and  for- 
mulate pesticides  carrv  the  burden  of  proving 
their  .safety  .ind  efficacy  before  any  such 
chemical  cm  tje  m.irketed  Tlie  (tommlsslon 
found  in  its  study  that  55  •  .>f  the  funds 
spent  natloiiallv  for  .igricultural  research  Is 
spent  by  private  industry  It  further  esti- 
mates that  there  is  ui  Investment  of  .ixound 
96  million  Ui  research  and  tlevelopmeiit  be- 
fore a  new  pesticide  reaches  the  market 

It  IS  right  that  we  aik  industry  to  provide 
us  with  pesticides  rhat  are  highly  specjr.c 
n  their  aoUon.  targeted  to  do  only  one  Job 
wrh  a  minimum  of  persistence  In  the  en- 
vu-onment  and  few.  if  any.  side  effects  on 
non-target  .species  But  when  we  do  this  we 
are  als<.  asking  Industry  to  look  at  a  smaller 
market,  and  a  larger  cr>st 

There  is  slUl  little  doubt  that  our  actions 
will  ■liscourai'e  investments  in  this  field  un- 
less we  provide  some  Incentives  for  this  very 
important  ;i>b  We  will  Ix?  meeung  with  In- 
dustry leaders,  to  .^>nslder  a  wide-range  of 
suggestion.*  It  IS  imfxirtAut  that  all  >f  us 
who  are  involved,  government  and  industry 
alike,  work  together  toward  solving  the  essen- 
tial problems  of  our  environment  and  we 
intend  to  pursue  the  matter  of  Industry 
ccr 'peraUon  vlgorousjj. 

In  conclusion,  you  may  well  ask  "Where 
are  we  now?   How  much  do  we  know  about 


f>e«tlclde8''    How    much    do   we    know    ab.     t 
their  effect  on  man  and  his  envlronmen- 

I  can  tell  you  that  with  the  report  of  th.^ 
CommlsaJon  we  have  made  a  sound  beg::  - 
nlng  The  Commission's  study  shows  t!,,,- 
we,  as  a  nation  have  a  tremendous  rie.-.i 
foe  ecological  reee&rch  on  a  large  scale  ',s. 
have  an  underetandlng  of  the  methods  : 
evaluaUng  safety  and  establishing  saf^- v 
standards  from  certain  t>-pes  of  Injuries,  h  /• 
we  need  to  learn  more  about  the  b.. 
metabolic  processes  of  the  human  anlma: 

We  have   to  know  more  about   the  effc  ■ 
of    the   chemicals    we    use     We    welcome    •  ... 
co.>peraUon    ..f    industry    in    the    search    :  .r 
alternatives    to    some    of    the    pesticides     .,■ 
now  employ 

Overall.  i)e6tlclde6  have  been  of  great  bei^- 
nt  to  mankind  through  controlling  disea-f 
and  by  increasing  his  food  supply  It  Is  ess.-  . 
tlal  that  their  intelligent  use  iiot  be  aeon  - 
panle<i  by  unlntentloned  hazards  to  man  r 
to  his  wholesome  environment  ContlnuMi 
research  and  continued  evaluaUon  of  man  > 
ecology  can  provide  us  the  necessar 
(guidance 

(From  U  S   News  &  World  Report, 

Oct    JO,  1969) 

Pesticides:  Pbo  and  Con 

Across  America,  there  la  rising  concern  tli.i- 
man  is  befouling  his  environment.  Much  ■  f 
this  worry  centers  on  widespread  u.se  .f 
chemical  insecticides — particularly  DDT  iu.i 
other  ■■persistent"  pesticides. 

These  chemicals,  say  critics,  have  contam- 
inated rivers  lakes  and  oceans,  and  they  pose 
a  danger  to  man 

DDT  has  been  banned  IndeSnltely  In  Mich- 
igan Arizona  has  barred  Us  use  for  a  year 
New  York  and  Minnesota  have  restricted  p.-  - 
tlcide  use.  and  other  States  are  consideru..; 
similar  action  The  U.3  Department  of  Al'- 
rlculture  has  limited  use  of  DDT  and  otlu-r 
similar  pesticides  in  some  Government  sprav 
programs 

■Yet.  despite  these  official  actions  and  ris- 
ing protests,  respected  scientists  are  urpln.' 
continued  use  of  DDT  and  other  pesticides 

Without  them,  say  these  scientists,  fo.a 
production  and  human  health  would  suffer 
greatly 

Prom  authoritative  sources,  you  get  both 
sides  of  an  Important  and  growing  debate. 

THE  r.\SC  AG.MN.ST  CONTINI'ED   fSE  OF  PERSISENT 
PESTICIDES 

Those  who  would  ban  the  use  of  DDT  ana 
slnular  pesticides  admit  that  there  Is  as  vet 
no  hard  evidence  that  these  chemicals,  prop- 
erly used,  will  cause  death  or  serious  injurv 
to   humans. 

These  critics  do  ^ay.  however,  that  there 
is  enough  evidence  of  death  ;md  i-icknc- ■ 
among  lower  animals  related  to  wldesprea  : 
use  of  .>^uch  pesticides  to  warrant  a  complete 
bar  to  their  use. 

DDT  and  its  chemical  relatives  ;ire  ner\e 
poisons  In  lethal  doses  ihey  bring  en 
violent  convulsions,  followed  by  death  from 
heart  or  lung  failure. 

DDT  Is  a  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  In  ihi.s 
same  chemical  family  are  .^^uch  pesticides  as 
lindane,  dleklrln.  aldrln.  heptachlor  and  sev- 
eral others  widely  used.  .Ml  are  persistent 
chemicals  This  means  that  when  sprayed  en 
crops  to  kill  Insects,  or  Int  j  .-wamtjs  to  ki;. 
mosquitoes,  they  do  not  break  down  readily 
into  less  potent  forms. 

These  persistent  chemicals  have  been  car- 
ried down  rivers  and  streams  Into  the  lakes 
and  oceans  of  the  world.  DDT,  the  most  wide- 
ly used  pesticide,  has  been  found  In  the  fattv 
tissues  of  birds  and  fish  In  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic 

The  average  human  being,  scientists  say. 
now  carries  10  to  20  parts  per  million  of  DDT 
in  his  body.  Tlie  chemical  Is  transmitted  to 
babies  through  mothers'  milk.  It  has  bee.i 
shown  to  kill  fish  and  birds  and  to  cause 
cancer  in  laboratory  animals. 
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Dr.  James  T.  Orace.  director  of  the  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  In  BufTalo,  recently 
told  the  Environmental  Health  Subcommittee 
of  the  New  York  State  legislature  that  tests 
.^how  "clearly"  that  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
an  cause  tumors  In  mice.  Said  Dr.  Grace:  "If 
•.ve  find  these  chemicals  create  problems  In 
■,.iwer  forms,  then  we  must  be  extremely  care- 
:ul  how  we  gamble  on  their  use  In  our 
tnvlronment." 

At  hearings  In  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Richard  'W. 
Welch,  a  pharmacologist,  reported  that  lab- 
•ratory  experiments  showed  that  DDT  will 
produce  changes  in  sexual  activity  of  both 
male  and  female  rats.  He  suggested  that  this 
change    'probably   does   occur   In   humans." 

Dr.  Goran  Lofroth,  a  Swedish  tozlcologlst, 
has  warned  that  breast-fed  Infants  through- 
•ut  the  world  are  Ingesting  twice  the  amount 
f  DDT  said  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion to  be  safe 

Another  finding,  reported  by  Dr.  William  B, 
Deichmann  of  the  University  of  Miami  school 
.  !  medicine:  Persons  afflicted  with  liver 
i  iincer.  leukemia,  high  blood  pressure  and 
(urclnoma  had  at  death  two  to  three  times 
the  residues  of  DDT  and  related  pesticides 
ttored  In  their  body  tissues  as  did  persons 
V.  ho  died  accidental  deaths. 

Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  (Dem.),  of  Wls- 
onsln,  one  of  several  Congressmen  demand- 
i.-'.g  that  use  of  DDT  and  similar  pesticides  be 
»>arred  In  the  U.S..  cited  a  study  by  the  U.S. 
liureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  This 
research  found  DDT  In  584  of  590  ssimples  of 
iish    lAken    from    4b    U.S.    rivers    and    lakes. 

In  June.  60  marine  scientists  formally  peti- 
tioned California  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  to 
{jlace  an  absolute  ban  on  DDT  In  his  State. 
They  expressed  fear  of  "wholesale  damage  to 
important  world  fisheries"  and  "loss  of  whole 
'  ategorles  of  animals"  Important  to  man. 
These  scientists  said: 

"DDT  Is  no  longer  an  essential  weapon  In 
the  battle  for  human  health  and  food.  It  Is 
less  effective  than  It  once  was,  for  nearly  150 
species  of  Insect  pests  have  developed 
r^>slstance  to  it,  and  many  other  jiestlcldes 
which  are  less  destructive  to  man's  environ- 
ment are   now   available   to  take  its  place." 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  National  Research 
<■  ouncll's  Committee  on  Persistent  Pesticides 
reported,  after  an  18-month  study  for  the 
t'S  Department  of  Agriculture:  ".  .  .  There 
1;  an  immediate  need  for  worldwide  atten- 

■  ion  to  the  problem  of  buUd-up  of  persistent 
iH-sticldes  In  the  total  environment." 

To  some  scientists,  the  problem  Is  that 
DDT  and  iither  persistent  chemicals  in  the 
::.odern  environment  may  combine,  with  each 

■  ther  and  with  other  factors,  to  upset  human 
..ell-being  In  this  view,  the  fact  th&t 
residual  amounts  of  any  one  chemical  are 
tiny,  when  measured,  does  not  lessen  their 
.'.'tentlal  for  harm  to  humanity  over  the 
!  ng  range, 

•;he  case  for  continued  use  of  persistent 

itsticides 

Opposing  a  ban  on  the  use  of  DDT  and 

iiinilar  pesticides  .are  many  lop  scientists  In 

he  U.S.  and  other  countries.  They  say  that, 

in  balance,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 

i'erslstent  Pesticides  supports  their  position. 

cited  are  tuch  statements  as  the  following 

trom  that  committee's  report: 

"Through  use  of  these  chemicals,  spec- 
•  icular  control  of  diseases  caused  by  Insect- 
ijorne  pathogens  has  been  achieved,  and 
agricultural  productivity  has  been  increased 
'o  an  unprecedented  level.  No  adequate  al- 
•ernatlve  for  the  use  of  pesticides  for  either 
f  these  purposes  Is  expected  In  the  foresee- 
"ible  future  " 

In  July,  Dr.  M.  G.  Candau  of  Brazil,  Di- 
rector General  of  the  World  Health  Organl- 
itlon.  told  the  proup's  assembly  in  Boston: 
The  record  of  the  safety  of  DDT  to  man 
OS  been  outstanding  during  the  last  20 
ears,  and  its  low  cost  makes  it  irreplaceable 
n  public  health  at  the  present  time." 


Samuel'  Rotrosen,  president  of  Montrose 
Chemical  Corporation,  the  largest  U.S.  man- 
ufacturer of  DDT,  cites  these  figures  as  evi- 
dence of  the  chemical's  effectiveness  against 
the  malaria-carrying  mosquito : 

"In  India,  for  example,  before  DDT  there 
were  100  million  cases  of  malaria,  with 
750,000  dying  each  year.  Today,  there  a:e 
only  15,000  cases,  with   1,500  dying  a  year." 

The  World  Health  Organization,  which  Is 
a  United  Nations  agency,  estimates  that  DDT 
saved  5  million  lives  and  prevented  100  mil- 
lion Illnesses  in  the  first  eight  years  of  its 
employment. 

"I  think  It  is  safe,"  says  Dr.  Wayland 
Hayes,  former  chief  toxlcologist  of  the  Na- 
tional Ccanmunlcable  Disease  Center  in  At- 
lanta. "Volunteers  were  fed  doses  200  times 
what  you  and  I  get  every  day  for  12  months, 
and  they  showed  no  ill  effects." 

A  report  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
in  September  stated  that  "despite  the  vast 
Increase  in  the  availability  and  use  of  pesti- 
cides, the  incidence  of  fatal  poisoning  in  the 
U.S.  has  held  virtually  constant  at  1  per 
1  million  population  over  a  25-year  period." 

Workers  engaged  in  manufacttu-e  of  per- 
sistent pesticides,  say  industry  experts,  carry 
many  times  the  normal  burden  of  these 
chemicals  in  their  body  tissues,  yet  suffer  no 
ill  effects. 

Scientists  who  have  studied  effects  of  DDT 
on  humans  say  that  once  a  certain  amount 
of  the  chemical  accumulates  'n  the  booy, 
added  amounts  are  thrown  off. 

The  1966  "Yearbook  of  Agriculture,"  pub- 
lished by  the  U,S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
stated : 

"Without  Insecticides,  production  o!  live- 
stock would  soon  drop  about  25  percent. 
Food  prices  might  then  go  up  as  much  as 
50  to  75  percent,  and  the  food  still  would  not 
be  of  good  quality," 

At  a  recent  symposium  on  the  use  of 
pesticides,  Dr.  Donald  G.  Crosby,  toxlcologist 
at  the  University  of  California,  said  : 

"We're  not  talking  about  a  cockroach  in  a 
bedroom.  We're  talking  about  Insects  that 
devour  up  to  80,000  tons  per  day — capable  of 
stripping  bare  an  area  of  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island.  .  .  .  We  should  accept  the  self-iuter- 
est  of  our  species." 

Actually,  production  of  DDT  in  the  US  is 
down  by  about  20  percent  since  1960.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  of- 
ficials deem  it  feasible,  is  substituting  ether 
pesticides  in  Government  spray  prograjns 
and   urging  private   users  to  do  likewi.->e. 

Other  means  are  being  sought  to  control 
pests — for  example,  parasites  and  predators 
that  will  kill  harmful  insects.  There  Is  prom- 
ise, too,  in  new  strains  of  crops  that  resist 
Insects  and  plant  dise.ises 

The  big  debate  over  persistent  pesticides, 
in  broad  terms,  comes  down  to  this: 

Those  who  would  outlaw  these  chemlc.Tls 
see  their  accumulation  in  the  environment 
as  a  time  bomb  that  will  explode  at  some 
future  date  with  disastrous  effects  to  man- 
kind 

Those  who  urge  continued  use  of  the  per- 
sistent pesticides  say  that  these  chemicals 
have  enhanced  the  world's  health  and  food 
supply  with  virtually  no  evidence  of  harm 
to  mankind. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  ariid  ■was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1967,  there  were  78  million  television 
sets  in  use  in  the  United  States,  more 
than  four  times  the  number  in  any  other 
country. 


DEVELOPING  SENIOR  POWER 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
our  colleagues  would  be  interested  in  a 
very  informative  and  eloquent  address 
on  "Developing  Senior  Power"  given  by 
my  friend,  the  able  Jsunes  Cuff  O'Brien 
at  the  National  Coimcll  on  the  Aging, 
Inc.,  OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
Mid-Atlantic  Conference  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  November  20,  1969. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  long  been  identified 
for  his  great  and  good  work  in  behalf  of 
our  senior  citizens  £md  his  dedication  to 
solving  the  problems  of  the  aging  is  out- 
standing and  highly  commendable. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  Mr. 
O'Brien's  speech  and  include  it  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks : 

Thank  you  for  the  Invitation  to  speak  to 
you  here  in  Pittsburgh.  The  theme  of  your 
conference  today  Is  developing  senior  power. 
As  a  stated  theme  for  a  conference  sponsored 
by  a  professional  organization  in  the  field 
of  aging,  let  me  say  that  this  conference  is 
long  overdue.  I  guess  that  it  means  that  we 
are  moving  beyond  our  professional  hang-ups 
on  "technique"  and  "methodology"  and 
"structure"  Into  the  ultimate  technique  of 
social  Interaction — power.  Ten  years  ago 
when  professionals  In  the  field  of  aging  met 
In  the  first  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
any  of  us  In  attendance  might  have  been 
looked  at  as  mad.  had  we  used  the  phrase 
"Senior  Power"  ...  as  mad  and  as  dangerous 
as  were  considered  the  first  users  of  the 
phrase  "Black  Power"  or  "Brown  Power". 
But  now  even  F>residents  can  say  "Black 
Power"  and  I  hope  the  day  Is  coming  when 
millions  of  older  persons  and  Presidents  can 
use  the  term  "Senior  Power"  In  the  sense  of 
a  fact,  not  a  hope. 

Because  we  really  do  not  have,  as  yet,  an 
operational  reality  of  "Senior  Power" ...  It 
Is  still  a  hope  ...  a  hope  that  demands  theory 
and  planning  and  commitment 

And.  for  the  occasion  of  this  meeting.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  some  impediments  to 
the  realization  of  that  hope  and  some 
thoughts  on  how  we  might  be  able  to  achieve 
that  hope. 

Just  to  summarize  at  the  start,  let  me 
list  some  of  the  Impediments  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  "Senior  Power". 

First,  the  professionals — including  com- 
munity action  agency  stafts,  i-enlor  center 
staffs,  welfare  personnel: 

Secondly,  older  person.s  themselves  .  .  . 
older  persons  who  have  long  given  up  the 
hope  of  exercising  authority  and  power; 

Thirdly,  the  design  of  Federal  ar.d  com- 
munity programs  which  tend  to  exclude  the 
elderly   from   the   exercise   of   responsibility; 

Fourthly — erroneous  gener.tli'^ations  about 
the  capacity  and  power  of  the  elderly  to 
function  as  a  power  group  In  society  .  .  . 
the  folk  myth  that  says  that  the  elderly 
cannot  be  or  will  not  be  human  participants 
in  social  and  political  life. 

In  preparation  for  this  meeting.  I  had  the 
occasion  to  read  a  number  of  recent  papers 
dealing  with  current  thoughts  In  the  field 
of  aging.  These  papers  Included  questions 
of  housing,  poverty,  health,  urban  stress,  the 
financing  of  social  services  for  the  elderly  and 
the  like.  One  message  (or  concept,  if  you 
will  I  continually  came  through  .  .  .  "Don't 
stereotype  the  aging"  .  .  .  etc. 

Of  course,  I  agree  with  this  concept.  Any 
specialist  is  aware  of  the  dangers  of  general- 
izations in  any  field  of  work  or  study.  But 
sometimes  the  fight  against  shallow  typing 
of  old  people  leads  to  other  generalizations 
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which  are  equally  dangerous  For  example 
in  an  otherwise  useful  paper  prepared  for 
use  by  cities  In  the  Federal  Model  Cities 
Program.  Professor  James  E  Blrren  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  say*  the 
following 

It  13  questionable  whether  the  aged  either 
regard  themselves  as  or  behave  like  a 
minority  group  The  circumstances  of  their 
being  poor  and  their  area  of  residence  in 
the  city  do  not  in  themselves  lead  older 
people  to  afBlUte  with  others  of  the  same  nge 
across  ethnic,  religious,  and  occupational 
(jroupings  It  seems  unlikely  that  any  massive 
program  U)  better  the  position  of  the  aged  in 
the  city  would  have  favorable  efTecta  If  It 
were  based  upon  the  Idea  that  the  aged  are 
or  should  be  a  single  self-contained  group 
The  urban  envln>nment  of  the  near  future 
should  recognize  the  wide  range  of  individual 
dlfTerences  in  in'.eres'.s  education  energy 
level,  health  religion,  and  cust^ims  Rather 
than  a  single  pattern  the  many  ethnic 
backgrounds  and  needs  require  a  pluralistic 
approach  to  the  living  arrangements  of  the 
aged  In  urban  areas  " 

.Vs  I  read  this.  In  the  context  of  the  dy- 
namics of  political  and  social  life  in  Amer- 
icas communities  ti>day  I  hear  a  generali- 
zaiion  a  gentle   and   a  goodwllled  soft- 

p«dalirvg-of  the  idea  -.hat  older  persons  need 
u»,  m  <ac/.     afflliate  across  ethnic,  reli- 

gious and  occupational  grouping  '  to  gain  the 
things  that  older  persons  want  and  need 
In  short,  the  s(3clal  and  political  role  of 
older  persons  as  an  interest  and  group  power 
IS  constantly  being  downgraded  by  profes- 
nonals  in  the  field  on  the  mistaken  notion 
that  a  recognition  of  such  a  role  will  lead 
to  a  stereotyping  and  a  further  segregation 
of  older  persons  in  the  community  I  think 
that  this  Is  a  serious  error  with  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  Nation  s  and  this  region's 
older  persons 

THE    FEDtR-AL    PROGRAMS 

As  I  am  sure  miist  of  vou  know  In  the 
last  six  to  eight  vears  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  new.  federally  financed  program 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion We  have  seen  medicare  and  medicaid 
quickly  develop  into  major  fiscal  and  social 
commitments,  the  economic  opportunity  act 
and  the  model  cities  program  represent  ma- 
jor new  programs  at  the  community  level: 
the  older  American  act  Itself  is  attempting 
a  massive  re  )rder:ng  of  national  priorities  to 
benefit  'he  aging  the  numerous  manpower 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  are  restructuring  v.,)cailonaI  education 
;n  the  market  place  Federal  aid  to  higher 
middle  and  lo*er  education  is  no*  a  major 
factor  m  American  educational  hnancmg 

All  of  these  programs.  In  one  way  or  an- 
.ither.  alTect   the  aging  or  should  affect 

and   benefit   the   agitig    But   are  they' 

Medicare  obvlou-ly  is  serving  the  needs 
of  older  persons  but  is  It  serving  the  needs 
of  all  older  persons'"  There  seems  to  be  some 
question  as  to  the  degree  of  benefit  o!  ineJi- 
cire   to  some  older  persons  namely  the 

poor  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  program 
is  maJtlng  as  significant  an  impact  among  the 
p«)or  user  as  it  clearly  is  on  the  middle  class 
and  more  wealthy  older  person 

Let  s  I'.Hik  ^t  OEO  By  their  own  statistics. 
at  least  30  to  35  percent  of  all  the  poor  c-in 
be  classified  as  older  "  that  Is.  55  or  older 
ir  we  count  In  the  dependents  of  the  older 
poor  nea'-lu  halt  of  t'lr-  poverty  in  tne  coun- 
try u  directly  related  to  factorn  of  ngxng  Dr 
Hal  sheppard.  in  a  study  conducted  for  the 
.-senate  Sub-Committee  on  Manpower  and 
Poverty  in  1967.  shewed  that  since  1960  only 
two  Identifiable  groups  v^ere  grou-mg  in  pov- 
erty m  both  absolute  and  relative  terms 
large  families  headed  by  a  female  and  the 
elderly  Yet  what  does  OEO  allocate  to  the 
needs  o!  this  large  group  of  the  poor  '  By  the 
most  generous  estimates  of  the  agency  itself 
not  more  than  4  ^  of  Ita  budget 


While  It  Is  t4T<:)  early  to  evaluate  the  impact 
of  the  Model  Cities  program,  one  thing  Is 
clear  HUD  does  not  aa  yet  see  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  In  the  150  model  cities  as  even 
meriting  one  full-time  stafi  person  to  de- 
velop programs  and  policy  The  gxildellnes 
and  program  development  material  hardly 
mentKin  the  fact  of  the  special  needs  of  the 
elderly  in  housing.  Jobs,  health,  recreation, 
transportation  etc  .And  at  the  local  com- 
munity level  there  la  little  recognition  of 
the.se  special  needs  At  the  same  time  In  city 
after  city  in  the  elections  for  community 
boards  to  guide  the  mrKiel  city  program 
special  slates  of  youth  representatives  are 
being  elected  to  serve  thexr  special  needs 

In  the  federal  manpower  program  the  same 
lack  r,f  equity  is  taking  place  Even  thf)Ugh 
in  sfime  communities  the  long  term  unem- 
ployment problem  l.s  not  a  younger  worker 
problem  but  rather  the  problem  of  persons 
above  the  age  of  4o  less  than  .i  of  federal 
manpower  dollars  serve  persons  above  the 
age  of  45  and  infinitesimal  amounts  tor  per- 
sons above  the  age  of  60  This  in  the  face  of 
that  60  of  the  long-term  unemployed  are 
4.T   and  over 

In  the  general  area  of  housing  and  ur^an 
renewal  federal  law  and  regulations  now 
require  community  boards  to  help  design 
and  plan  such  housing  None  of  these  laws 
require  special  representation  of  •I'.e  elderly 

Now  Is  any  of  this  of  any  real  Importance 
to  the  elderly''  Should  they  really  care  about 
the  poverty  program  with  all  of  its  mistakes 
and  inefficiencies'  Should  thev  really  care 
at  age  60.  ab<'Ut  retraining  for  new  employ- 
ment' Do  they  want  to  Jockey  for  community 
power  in  the  model  cities  program  '  Do  they 
really  want  to  wrangle  with  their  fellow  citi- 
zens over  allocations  of  public  housing  and 
urban  renewal  reli'Katlon  payment  formulas^ 
Should  the  bulk  of  the  uglng  now  receiving 
\astlv  Impnned  medical  services  through 
medicare  and  medicaid  really  have  to  worry 
about  the  distribution  of  such  services  to 
all  of  the  aging  rich  and  pxjor'' 

To   restate   the   question  are   not   the 

aging  being  asked  for  icki  much,  to  have  to 
shoulder  these  burdens  on  their  own  behalf 
Should  not  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 
the  .Administration  on  .Aging  the  Pittsburgh 
Senior  Center  Director  and  Staff  the  National 
Officers  of  'he  NCSC  and  NCOA  >he  Mayors 
and  the  Catholic  charities  statT  and  the  rest 
of  us  •Specialists  really  worry  about  these 
issues'"  Is     Senior  Power     reallv  relevant^ 

But  can  U"  *  Where  were  we  when  OEO  put 
u  third  of  a  billion  dollars  into  Headstart 
a  fifie  program  to  be  sure,  and  less  than 
» 10.000.000  into  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram' Where  were  we  when  the  building  of 
i  miles  of  interstate  highways  represents 
the  budget  of  AOA  tor  a  year'  What  have  we 
done  eljectivelu  to  reallocate  employment 
services  for  older  workers  on  a  par  with  teen- 
ft'ers''  What  can  we  really  do  about  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Model  Cities  Program  as  it  appears 
to  ineluctably  drift  Into  a  youth  serving  ap- 
paratus ' 

It  is  my  opinion  th  it  we.  the  professionals, 
the  concerned  and  the  committed  cannot 
really  represent  the  interests  of  the  aging 
The  degree  to  which  we  pretend  to  solely  rep- 
resent these  interests,  we  fall  into  the  griev- 
ous sin  of  generalization  of  dependence  and 
piowerlessness  of  the  elderly  We  Indeed 
stereotype  10  of  the  population  as  a  mass 
of  incompetents  needing  only  services  and 
specialists  to  lend  to  their  need.s 

The  prograiTis  that  I  have  mentioned.  OEO. 
AOA.  M.xlel  Cities.  M.iiipower.  Urban  Re- 
newal are  Indeed  important  They  represent 
billions  of  dollars  of  national  wealth  which 
are  flowing  Into  communities  and  they  rep- 
resent new  resources  to  ta.x  stiirved  cities  and 
states,  and  resources  that  are  subject  to  in- 
creasing degrees  of  local  control,  control  down 
to  the  level  of  that  bickering  OEO  community 
action  bi>ard.  the  Model  Cities  Board,  the 
Urban  Renewal  Advisory  Bo«u'd,  aad  the  like. 


The  allocation  of  these  resources  are  now- 
subject  to  the  influence  and  indeed  control 
of  residents  and  the  poor  And  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  can  make  one  kind  of  generalization 
that  holds  true  if  the  ag\ng  are  not  orga- 

nized to  afjihate  across  ethnic,  religious  and 
occupational  groupings"  in  the  words  of  Prof 
Blrren.  if  they  are  not  ready  and  able  to 
function  as  an  interest  and  power  group  at 
the  ICH^al  level  on  a  par  with  youth  welfare 
clients,  business,  labor  rivil  rights  and  black 
power  groups,  they  will  continue  to  receive 
the  short  end  of  the  slick  I 

THE  CFTY  AS  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

Something  like  70',  of  the  Nation's  older 
population  now  live  within  urban  areas  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  cities  are  pri- 
marily .social  organizations  and  secondarily 
physical  organizations  It  Is  a  setting  for 
living  out  both  individual  live*  and  lives  as 
pi^rts  r]f  larger  groupings  It  Is  the  place 
•Afhere  we  are  challenged  to  function  as 
human  beings  and  where  we  are  being  re- 
quired to  find  p)ersonal  and  family  and  group 
salvation"  wlthm  the  pressures  of  congre- 
g  >te  living. 

It  Is  m  this  setting  that  w-e  are  all  looking 
frr.  in  the  words  again  of  Prof  Blrren.  'life 
space'  that  part  of  the  community  which 
we  occupy  physically,  socially  and  psycho- 
logically But  as  I  have  Indicated,  there  Is 
a  maldistribution  of  concern  and  benefits  as 
regards  the  elderly  and  that  maldistribution 
Is  attributable  to  lack  of  social  and  political 
organization  and  ptiwer  of  the  elderly  at  the 
local,  state  and  national  levels  The  "life 
space"  of   the  elderly  Is  being  squeezed. 

INTEREST  C.RofPS 

How  and  why  do  people  organize  them- 
selves'' There  are  certain  kinds  of  precondi- 
tions  to  social   or  political   movement 

1  Pe^iple  must  consciously  recognize  their 
common  dl.ssatlsfactlons  .md  .share  them. 

2.  They  must  believe  in  their  own  ability 
to  resha[>e  the  course  of  their  lives  .  .  to 
use  power 

3  'They  must  live  under  cDndlttons  In 
which  the  banding  together  to  catise  change 
In  their  lives  is  both  possible  and  plausibly 
etTectlve  in   short,    hope   for   success. 

4  There  must  be  clear  and  proximate 
purposes,  and  goals,  for  the  actions  to  be 
taken 

5  There  must  be  duration  to  a  movement, 
a  projection,  in  time,  of  activities  and  a 
commitmfnf  to  such  duration 

In  short,  people  organize,  mobilize  for  the 
purpo.se  of  losterlng  perceived  common  In- 
terests to  provide  fellowship  in  common 
purpose    to  preserve  or  maintain  status 

The  problem  then.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to 
assist  older  pers<ms,  your  clients,  to  see  them- 
selves as  an  interest  group,  and  to  act  In 
vc;/-mterest  to  meet  their  needs  Secondly. 
to  help  define  for  older  persons  those  Issues 
which  are  the  basis  for  common  action. 

I  don  t  think  that  It  would  be  very  useful 
here  to  try  to  prove  that  older  persons  in 
Pittsburgh  or  TYenton.  N  J  constitute  an  In- 
terest group  I  believe  that  that  is  crystal 
clear  In  terms  of  the  'real"  interests  of 
society  the  economy.  Jobs,  schools,  fam- 

ily    consumption  the    elderly    are    con- 

sidered marginal  to  major  social  and  political 
decisions  They  are  set  aside  to  consume 
meagre  pensions  and  social  security  benefits, 
to  find  living  space "'  where  they  can.  They 
don  t  riot  grow  beards,  smoke  pot,  burn 
social  security  cards,  burn  down  their  oicn 
ghettos  and  the  like  They  are  not  shrill  and 
don't  very  often  picket  or  protest.  They  don't 
play  the  power  game 

.And  while  they  remain,  or  choose  to  re- 
main, marginal  to  the  .social  and  political  life 
of  communities,  their  status  will  remain 
marginal  and  in  terms  of  .social  "hardware"' — 
housing,  health  services.  Jobs,  transportation, 
community  services — they  will  continue  to 
constitute  the  hard  core  of  poverty  and  de- 
humanized life  In  the  nation. 
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OLDER   PERSONS   AND  COMMUNITY   ORGANIZATION 

I  realize  that  It  Is  difficult  to  organize 
older  persons  to  act  as  an  interest  or  power 
group  They  tend  to  not  want  to  be  Identified 
as  "old,  '  "aging,"  "seniors,"  or,  Heaven  for- 
bid, older  poor  people."  A  recent  work  done 
by  Duke  University,  "Social  Aspects  of  Ag- 
ing, "  shows  that  older  piersons  resist  such 
classifications  "Old,  not  me.  I'm  only  64, 

old  starts  when  you  are  70"  ,  ,  .  etc. 

But  when  they  do  perceive  their  common 
Interests,  when  the  crisis  of  their  own  lives 
IS  made  clear,  they  can  organize,  "afBUate 
with  others  of  same  age  across  ethnic,  reli- 
gious, and  occupational  groups"  to  demand 
change  My  own  Involvement  with  older  per- 
sons in  the  fight  for  medicare  showed  me 
that  The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
is  built  on  that  premise. 

1  can  recall  a  time,  not  more  than  15  years 
,igo.  when  any  number  of  persons,  good  per- 
sons, felt  that  black  persons  were  a  "dead" 
()eople  .  .  politically  and  socially,  "They" 
vi.on't  organize  "They"  are  so  filled  with 
self-hate  and  guilt  that  they  won't  move  on 
their  own  behalf,  etc.  "They"  don't  think 
that  way  now  .As  a  group,  with  all  their 
diversity  and  individuality,  black  people  In 
this  country  are  united,  as  no  other  group 
m  society  are  united,  at  least  to  an  Idea  ,  ,  , 
that  they  are  relevant,  worthy,  valuable, 
free  and  have  a  future.  And  they  intend  to 
no  longer  allow  the  wider  society  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  lives.  Older  persons,  per- 
haps "With  an  entirely  different  style,  may 
be  reaay  to  assume  that  same  direction  of 
self-responslblUty,  self-determination,  and 
relevance. 

It  is  our  Job  to  help  In  that  process,  I 
think  that  '>ve  have  to  drop  our  custodial  and 
dependency  image  of  the  individual  older 
persons  and  recognize  what  Negroes,  Mexi- 
can farm  workers,  youth  groups,  welfare 
mothers  are  recognizing  .  .  ,  all  those  groups 
which  are  going  throvigh  the  process  of 
moving  toward  political  power  and  com- 
munity decision  making  .  .  .  these  groups 
recognize  individual  dependence  but  also 
recognize  that  group  strengths.  Interdepend- 
ence. Is  a  social  tool.  The  recognition  of 
needs  and  dependence  is.  In  Itself,  a  strong 
motivational  factor  In  organizing, 

WHAT    CAN    YOU    DO? 

.As  professionals  and  activists  you  have 
tools  to  assist  the  elderly  In  the  goal  of 
organization.  You  have  facts.  Information. 
I  think  that  one  of  your  major  tasks  is  to  help 
older  persons  to  see  clearly  their  status  In 
the  communities,  to  see  clearly  their  needs 
111  comparison  with  their  resources. 

1.  Help  make  the  issues  clear.  Free  trans- 
portation on  city  busses  for  school  children 
and  not  for  older  persons.  Is  this  an  Issue 
in  Plttsburs;h?  Cannot  the  older  persons  take 
this  on  as  a  political  effort,  as  old  people? 
Of  course,  and  It  is  your  Joh  to  help  make  It 
clear 

2.  Help  people  set  immediate  goals.  Bus 
transportation,  a  new  nursing  home,  a  place 
on  the  model  cities  or  community  action 
board. 

3.  Identify  the  movement  as  an  older  per- 
sons movement.  Don't  hide  as  a  "community 
effort."  There  is  more  political  weight  to 
an  older  persons  movement  than  to  a  fuzzy 

"community  effort.""  Older  persons  vote  and 
vote  and  vote. 

4.  Identify  local,  older  persons  as  leader- 
.ship.  Don't  think  that  they  need  you  to  take 
leadership.  They  really  don't  want  that.  Step 
aside — but  support  that  leadership. 

5  Don't  confuse  styles.  Older  people  don't 
sit  in.  scream,  etc.  Remember  that  the  typical 
organizing  setting  for  the  Townsend  move- 
ment was  a  simple  church  where  some  of  the 
most  radical  social  and  economic  talk  of  the 
thirties  was  interspersed  "with  gentle  hymns. 

6.  At  the  same  time,  dramatize  the  crisis 
in  housing,  health,  etc.  It  works! 


7.  Seek  confrontation  .  .  .  albeit  quiet  con- 
frontation .  .  .  with  those  agencies  and  olB- 
clalB   who  impact   the   lives   of   the   elderly. 

8.  Demand  propwrtlonal  representation  on 
community  boards  and  committees  which 
control  the  allocation  of  services  and  benefits. 

What  I  have  been  suggesting  may  sound 
somehow  radical.  It  Is  not.  What  I  have  been 
outlining  Is  the  same  process  that  other 
groups  In  the  society  use,  often  in  more 
institutional  settings  (NLRB,  City  Council, 
etc.)  to  get  what  they  want  and  need.  The 
elderly  are  now  often  outside  of  those  struc- 
tures and  must  develop  new  kinds  of  com- 
munity structures  in  which  they  can  press 
their  claims  on  society. 

But  more  importantly,  I  am  talking  about 
the  necessity  of  recognl2Ung  that  older  per- 
sons must  again  play  a  role  in  determining 
what  happens  to  them  in  the  society.  To  play 
such  a  role  is,  after  all,  simply  human.  To 
deny  such  a  role  is  to  dehumanize  the  elderly 
and  to  deny  them  the  basic  responsibility 
over  their  own  persons.  And  what  I  have  been 
talking  about  Is  the  opening  up  of  individual 
options  through  group  action  and  group 
power.  With  free  bus  transportation,  a  widow 
can  exercise  the  option  of  visiting  old  friends 
and  grandchildren  instead  of  staying  in  a 
room.  With  a  new.  local  non-profit  nursing 
home  developed  out  of  the  group  action  of 
older  persons,  the  option  of  remaining  in  the 
community  instead  of  being  shipped  to  the 
faraway  and  Impersonal  state  facility  be- 
comes a  real  and  valuable  individual  freedom. 

And  lastly,  I  am  talking  abojt  returning 
to  old  people  that  former  authority,  that 
status  of  recognized  contribution  to  society 
that  we  might  have  once  had  and  have 
clearly  lost.  The  social  contract  no  longer 
includes  that  clause  that  gives  special  rec- 
ognition to  the  elderly.  Our  economy,  our 
Job  structure,  our  educitional  and  cultural 
system  does  not  allow  it.  But  the  degree  to 
which  the  elderly  begin  again  to  play  a 
major  role  In  their  communities  for  purposes 
of  good,  they  will  again  merit  that  recogni- 
tion of  authority. 

So,  as  you  discuss  Senior  Power  in  your 
communities,  rethink  again  your  vision  of 
older  people.  Stop  looking  at  them  .«  clients, 
recipients  of  your  services  and  education. 
See  them  as  colleagues,  with  a  vital  role  to 
play  In  community  decision  making  Ycur 
greatest  resource  in  planning  programs  Is  not 
money  .  .  .  and  there  is  not  enough  of  it  in 
medicare,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  the 
Model  Cities  Program  .  .  .  your  most  potent 
resource  Is  the  organized  strength  and  com- 
petence of  your  communities  elderly. 

And  as  you  plan  .inci  work  for  Senior 
Power,  stop  looking  at  the  Seniors  as  con- 
sumers of  your  insufficient  services  which  will 
continue  to  force  them  into  the  mold  of 
human  impotence  and  dependency  .  .  .  that 
is  the  most  deadly  generalization  of  them 
all. 

Let's  try  something  new  .  .  .  Senior  Power 
.  .  .  and  be  prepared  to  step  aside  and  watch 
them  do  their  own  thing! 


MR.     JAMES     CUFF     O'BRIEN     AD- 
DRESSES UNITED  STEEL  WORKERS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  splendid  address  given  by 
James  Cuff  O'Brien,  the  able  political 
action  director  of  the  United  Steel - 
workers  of  America,  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  district  15  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  at  Ligonier,  Pa., 
on  November  24,  1969.  I  believe  there  are 
some     excellent     suggestions     in     Mr. 


O'Brien's  speech  giving  a  good  deal  of 
insight  into  some  of  our  challenging 
problems  which  face  us  today.  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  a  deep  understanding  of 
democratic  principle  and  a  very  sincere 
dedication  to  our  Nation's  affairs. 

I  include  Mr.  O'Brien's  address  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

After  Jack  Kennedy's  first  press  confer- 
ence, a  news  reporter  asked,  "Mr.  President, 
why  is  it  that  you  don't  hold  the  door  for 
Mrs.  Kennedy  or  assist  her  around  rain  pud- 
dles because  many  people  are  concerned 
about  how  you  plan  to  change  this  practice." 
President  Kennedy  replied,  "Jackie  will  Just 
have  to  learn  to  walk  a  little  fast-A,"  And,  as 
Director  Thornton  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Abel  has 
asked  me  often  to  do  Just  the  opposite  and  to 
speak  a  little  slower,  so  I  will  try. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
today.  As  Political  Action  Director,  I  have 
been  traveling  around  the  nation  attending 
state  and  regional  COPE  conferences  and 
United  Steelworkers  meetings.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  return  to  a  state  that  gave  the 
"Vice  President  a  plurality  of  179,386  In  carry- 
ing the  state  for  the  Democratic  Party  In 
1968.  And  the  political  professionals  in  Wash- 
ington know  that  it  was  this  group — Penn- 
sylvania labor  and  the  United  Steelworkers — 
that  did  the  Job. 

I  would  first  like  to  review  for  you  some  of 
the  Important  history  of  1968: 

In  1968  Mr.  Abel  was  cochalrman  with 
Joseph  Keenan,  I  B.E.W.,  of  the  national  1968 
Labor  Campaign  Committee  for  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Abel  was  also  commissioned 
by  George  Meany  to  be  in  charge  of  political 
efforts  In  Pennsylvania  and  we  won 
Pennsylvania. 

Ted  White,  in  the  Making  of  the  President, 
1968.  credits  labor  with  being  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  the  Humphrey  effort. 

On  November  11.  1968.  the  w'all  Street 
Journal  stated:  "Labor  is  alive  and  well  after 
all  and  it  can  motivate  Its  members,  gird 
itself  for  a  campaign,  and  come  close  to 
total  victory  under  almost  impossible 
circumstances,'" 

On  November  12,  1968,  the  following  ap- 
peared in  Business  Week:  "Labor  and  only 
labor  came  damn  near  doing  :t  for  Hubert" 

By  November,  1963,  labor  had  done  the 
following: 

Registered  4.6  million  voters: 

National  COPE  had  55  million  pieces  of 
literature  passed  out  and  60  million  more 
pieces  passed  through  local  unions: 

Established  638  city  phone  banks  with 
8,055  phones  and  24,611  people  manning  the 
phones; 

Before  election  day  the  labor  jjeop'.e  can- 
vassing numbered  72,255: 

On  election  day  there  were  94,457  precinct 
workers  from  labors'  ranks.  These  statistics 
of  labor  do  not  include  the  UAW  or  the 
Teamsters  Union  or  a  number  of  other 
unions. 

In  1968,  the  net  loss  of  liberal  candidates 
amounted  to  four  Senators  and  two  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Nixon  was  the  first  President  since  1848 
to  go  into  the  White  House  without  control 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress 

Let's  look  at  the  special  election  of  which 
we  won  five  out  of  six: 

2nd  District  of  Montana — Was  held  for  six 
t«rms  by  a  Republican  before  the  special 
election. 

8th  District  of  Tennessee — Jones  beat  a 
Wall£w>e  candidate. 

7th  District  of  Wisconsin — The  seat  of 
Melvln  Laird  which  had  not  been  won  by 
a  Democrat  in  this  century, 

27th  District  of  California — Democratic 
candidate  received  44'-  of  the  vote  against 
young  Gold  water  as  compared  to  28  "l-  In 
November  '68, 

6th  District  of  Massachusetts — Part  of  tills 
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district    had    never    b*«n    repreB«nted    by    k 
D«nocT«t 

9th.  D\itnct  Of  Setc  J^r^ey  In  a  year  of  a 
Oemocratlc  disaster  in  the  state  '  we  lost 
the  governorship  by  400  000  votes  i  we  were 
able  to  retain  this  seat  Bob  Roe  ran  19,000 
votes  ahead  of  fhe  Governor  in  hLs  Con- 
gressli  nal    District 

In  1970  we  have  cause  for  great  concern 
There  are  35  Dennocratlc  Senators  runnum 
and  only  8  Republicans  find  a  loss  of  7  Demo- 
cratic sBAts  would  jjlve  the  Republicans  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  .-ind  put  a  hostile  Senate 
in  charr<e  of  our  destinies 

With  such  a  change  in  the  Congress,  the 
Republicans  would  be  on  their  way  to  com- 
plete control  with  the  White  House,  the 
Courts,  and  the  Legislature  And.  we  would 
face  t<^tal  disaster 

The  Stee  workers  have  a  great  opportu- 
nity and  grave  responsibility  We  are  the 
largest  union  m  Montana.  Utah.  Colorado 
Arizona  and  Wyoming  is  well  as  powerful 
here  in  the  E^ist  in  states  such  as  IlUnols.  In- 
diana.  Pennsylvania,   and  Ohio 

When  I  said  earlier,  the  Vice  President", 
I  of  course  meant  Mr  Humphrey  Splro 
Agnew  ' 

He  may  be  the  flrst  man  to  contribute  to 
the  abolition  )f  this  office  Everyone  knows 
him  now  Even  my  youngest  son  knows  him 
On  mv'  last  trip  home — Yes.  even  1  ibor  "f- 
flclals  so'metUnea  go  home — my  young««t  son 
ran  up  to  me  and  demanded: 

"If  Mickey  Mouse  i-.m  iiave  a  Splro  Agnew 
watrh   whv  can't  I?" 

La£t  week  I  nitended  a  conference  in 
neighboring  Ohio  I  had  the  pleasure  of  In- 
trcKluclng  former  ^istronaut  John  Glenn  at 
A  Labor  Dinner  Some  say  he  has  inten- 
tions of  becoming  Ohio  s  next  Democratic 
US  Senator  There  Is  no  doubt  that  he  Is 
personally  a  verv  charming  man  but  the 
•ning  that  st  irtled  me  was  how  It  reminded 
me  ')f  Hubert  Humphrey's  great  phrase  that 

If  we  -an  -^peiid  billions  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  we  certainly  should  be  able  to 
spend  millions  to  put  men  on  their  feet   ' 

Many  of  you  asked  me  earlier  what  was 
p.ew  ;n  Wi.sh;ngtnn  I  shall  tell  von  whafs 
new  Splro  Agnew  s  attack  on  the  nation's 
news  media  first  'elevislon  and  now  the  na- 
tion's leading  newspapers  are  the  first  at- 
tempts of  a  calculated  caiTipalgn  to  Intimi- 
date and  muzzle  our  free  press  And  you  bet- 
ter believe  'hat  it  Is  a  calculated,  planned 
campaign 

No  one  realizes  this  attempt  to  Intimidate 
is  only  Just  picking  up  momentum  Verv  few 
people  know  that  the  Director  of  the  over- 
sCis-orlented  United  States  Information 
Agencv  Frank  Shakespeare.  Jr  ,  adaressed 
the  Radio  mil  Television  News  Directors 
AsoiiCiatiLn  11  September  26th  Speaking  Just 
a  little  ti.'o  bluntly  Stiakespeare  .t:hurt;e(l  that 
TV  commentators  leaned  to  an  excessively 
liberal  priint  of  view  While  saying  it  was  'he 
respi^nslbllity  of  news  directors  to  assure  a 
betu-r  con.^ervative  news  balance,  he  assured 
hLs  audience  he  w.is  speaking  only  In  a  pri- 
vate capacity  Shakespeare  then  ticked  off 
the  following  instances  of  disturbing  news 
cover.ure 

Broadcasting's  treatment  of  Senator  Qold- 
water  at  the  1964  Republican  Convention  in 
San   FYanci«co; 

The  iibservatlons  of  TV  commentat'irs  iit 
the  Republican  1968  Convention  In  Miami 
Beach; 

Critical  broadcasts  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war   and    corruption   in    Vietnam; 

And  the  einpha-sis  laid  on  the  young  lieu- 
tenant who  reported  to  senior  officers  that 
his  men  •Arouk!  not  go  !nt<i  battle; 

C')verage  of  the  Chicago  Democratic 
Convention 

If  you  want  to  know  about  this  man  who 
heads  our  crucial  CH'erseas  Information 
Agency.  I  suggest  you  read  Joe  McGlniiess' 
The  Selling  of  the  President  1968  McGln- 
ness    Is    a    very    sharp,    young    reporter    who 


worked  for  a  PhlUy  newspaper,  traveled  with 
the  GOP  campaign  and  has  written  a  mag- 
nlfloent  book  on  how  they  packaged  Richard 
Nixon,  nvade  hl»  tmilf  and  Tmirfc  and  sold 
him  to  the  American  public  McOlnness  de- 
votee a  whole  chapter  to  Hhakeepeare  and  his 
right  wing  views  In  fact,  McOlnness  reports 
that  when  the  Russians  marched  Into 
Czechoslovakia  Shakespeare  rubbed  his 
hands  In  glee  and  said.  Oh  tx>y.  are  we  going 
to  pin  the  st>ft  un  Communism  label  on 
Hubert  ni>w  '  T'ttt  it  th.r  rnan  u  horn  Richard 
iVuron  appcnntfd  to  head  the  US  Informa- 
tion Agency 

Now  we  have  Agnew  picking  up  and  con- 
tinuing the  attack  Agnew  states  "The  men 
who   select  and    analyze   TV    news   are 

philosophically  out  of  step  with  most  of 
their  audience  We  can  deduce  that  these 

men  read  the  same  newspapers  They  draw 
their  political  and  social  views  from  the 
?aine  sources  Worse  they  talk  constantly 
to  one  another  thereby  providing  artificial 
reinforcements    U)    their   shared    viewpoints   " 

Now  let  me  tell  you  about  these  simplistic 
statement*  of  Mr  Agnew's  I^t's  strip  away 
this  self-ser\lng  ixlor  of  sanctity  It  really 
Is  only  the  burning  tar  of  a  Baltimore 
demagogue  Let  s  talk  about  the  men  who 
make  and  manage  the  news  Where  are 
they  from 

The  man  who  produces  the  Walter  Cron- 
klle  show  Les  MUlktley  comes  from  Salt  Lake 
City  The  man  wh.i  .s  President  of  ABC  news 
comes  from  Kansiis  City  Elmer  Lowrer  He 
describes  himself  as  a  boy  who  never  left 
the  middle  west  What  do  they  read''  The 
man  who  produces  the  Huntley-Brlnkley 
show.  William  Westfeldt  reads  tlie  Atlanta 
Jdunial.  the  Lou  Angeles  T'lmc.-!  and  the  Sen- 
Orleana  Times-Picayune,  by  the  way.  he  Is 
from  New  Orleans  Oh.  yes — Hiese  men  talk 
constantly  to  one  another  Thereby  providing 
artificial  reinforcement  1^5  their  shared 
viewpoints. 

When  Ave  Westln.  the  man  who  produces 
the  ABC  Evening  News  With  Howard  K. 
Smith  and  Frank  Reynolds,  heard  that,  he 
exclaimed 

III  be  damned  if  I'll  compare  notes  with 
anyone  My  Job  is  to  beat  the  hell  out  of  the 
uther  networks  " 

For  all  the  vaunted  power  of  television,  a 
Gallup  poll  after  the  Democratic  Convention 
showed  that  5<5  percent  of  Americans  ap- 
proved and  .j:ily  11  percent  disapproved —  of 
the  way  the  Chicago  police  dealt  with  the 
voung  people  who  were  registering  their  pro- 
test against  the  Vietnam  war." 

Supposedly,  the  one  hurt  worse  by  net- 
work coverage  of  the  Chicago  Convention 
saw  through  Mr  Agnew's  plov  last  week. 
Hubert  HuniDhrev  blasted  Agnew  and  FCC 
Chairman  Dean  Burch  !or  asking  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  three  major  networks  for  tran- 
scripts of  their  networks  comments  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  recent  speech  on  Vietnam  — 
something  that  is  normally  done  by  the  low- 
est clerk  at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission 

Gentlemen  Splro  Agnew  brings  no  light 
to  the  problems  of  free  speech  in  a  Demo- 
cratic society  He  brings  tl.e  dark  light  of 
know-nothlnglsm  The  Nixon  Administration 
Is  happv  with  Spiro  Hiev  boast  how  people 
are  liombardlng  the  networks  and  TV  sta- 
tions with  telephone  calls  and  mail  back- 
ing the  Vice   President  s  position 

I  am  vk-orned  I  am  worried  because  the 
ureat  silent  majority  stands  not  only  tor 
families  living  m  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  or  Dallas. 
Texas.  It  also  is  comprised  of  the  American 
latatir  movement- -t>ur  members  It  Is  In- 
cumbent on  us  to  educate  them  to  this  latest 
ploy  of  the  Nlxun  .Administration  to  stlfie 
the  forces  of  liberalism  and  moderation  — 
our  allies—  the  forces  of  criticism  who  are 
r^jt  happv  the  way  our  cnuntry  is  moving 

I  am  also  worried  because  Richard  Nixon 
Is  stirUiii;  to  build  a  new  political  coalition. 
A  ooelltlon  which   they  hope  will  dominate 


American  politics  for  decades  such  as  the 
New  Deal  made  the  Democratic  Party  the 
nation's  dominant  party 

And  you  my  friends,  and  your  state,  are 
a  key  piart  m  a  hoped  for  cynical,  cold  and 
one  can  Hlmtwt  say-  heartless-- coalition 
planned  by  the  worst  of  the  Republicans  ;i> 
dominate  the  American  political  scene  What 
are  Its  parts'' 

It  Is  based  upon  a  grouping  which  Is  "un- 
youiig.  unpoor.  and  unblack."  It  Is  all  spelled 
out  blatantly  and  with  cynical  bias  In  u  ne'*- 
book  tltlei  The  Emerging  Republican  Ma- 
jority by  Kevin  P  Phillips  He  dedicates  the 
book,  and  I  quote 

I'lils  bo<Tk  IS  respectfully  dedicated  to  the 
emerging  Republican  majority  and  Its  two 
principal  architects  President  RIcnard  M 
Nixon  and  Attorney  General  John  N 
Mitchell 

(Incidentally,  our  Mr.  Phillips  Is  specl.il 
assl.ftant   to   Attorney   Cieneral   Mitchell  | 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  Phillips  has 
done  his  political  homework  but  littlng  the 
political,  economic  and  social  facts  within  a 
preconceived  pwlltlcal  framework.  You  open 
to  the  chapter  on  Pennsylvania,  You  read  ; 
the  successive  waves  of  immigration  th.it 
populated  the  State  in  ethnic  layers  In  Uw 
stjutheast.  the  English  and  Welsh,  the  Ger- 
mans who  established  themselies  In  the  rkh 
farming  country  north  and  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  then  the  Scotch-Irish  came  wh 
dominated  the  Cumberland  and  other  Aj  - 
palachtan  valleys  You  read  about  the  Demi  - 
cratlc  Presidential  voting  patterns  In  Pike 
Columbia.  York  and  Cireene  Counties,  tlic 
pro- New  Deal  movement  by  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  black  country,  Mr  Phillips  i^ 
very  thorough 

(And  you  better  believe  that  Mr,  Phillips 
IS  graphic  He  buttressee  his  pr,.jectlon  of  .r.. 
emerging  Republican  majority  with  ;ort\  - 
seven  maps  and  146  ch.irts — .some  bearln  ■ 
such  intriguing  titles  .)«  ■  Ihe  Yankee  Met  - 
morphosls"  and  "non-hlstorlcal  denomina- 
tors of  the  inner  south  "t 

You  then  turn  to  the  concluding  chapter; 
which  graphically  detail  the  emerging  Re- 
publican majority  You  .see  that  Pennsyl- 
vania la  grouped  with  tiie  si)-GaIled  noi:- 
Yankee  northwest  i  Pennsylvinla.  New  Jer- 
sey. Delaware,  and  Maxylind) 

To  these  deep-thinking  Republican  strate- 
gists such  as  Phillips  and  .Attorney  Genenil 
Mitchell.  Penasylvanla  is  part  of  their  com- 
ing Republican  majorltv  Vou  have  the  dubi- 
ous honor  of  being  linked  with  other  coin- 
ing Republican  bastions — Texas  and  outt;- 
south  (Florida.  Virginia.  Ntrth  Cajollna,  aii.l 
Tcnneasee) .  You  do  not  have  even  the  honor 
of  being  -A hat  they  call  .i  contingent  bastloi;. 
This  Is  the  deep  .south  .aid  Ark.insa^  whica 
win  fall  to  the  GOP  If  Wallace  U.-CS  not  ride 
again. 

To  Mitchell  and  his  boys,  the  only  futuro 
political  battlegrounds  \vi:i  be  the  PaclSc 
States  The  upper  Mlssi-ssippl  valley  wltl. 
Iowa.  Minnesota,  .ind  Wiscjiisin.  the  Ohio- 
Mlssisslppl  v.illey  with  Ml  i.'.^;'.irl.  Illinois.  In- 
diana. Kentucky.  Ohio,  aiii  West  Vlrglnl,; 
The  Republicans  graciously  concede  Ne'.v 
York  .iiid  New  Elngland  to  the  Democrats. 

Well.  I  concede  nothing  to  ••.  projecte  1 
coalition  that  U  morulv  and  spiritual!'-' 
bankrupt,  that  crassly  I'.cpcs  to  play  on  tho 
emotions  and  fears  of  the  .American  peo- 
ple If  .TJivthing.  the  recent  eleciions  in  New 
York.  Buffalo.  Clevel.'ii.l.  Pi'.r.sbargh  .ind 
Atlanta  belle  the  rise  'f  •.  permanent  right- 
wing  trend.  Who  would  ever  h  ive  expected  .i 
liberal  Jew  to  be  elect.ed  .Mayor  and  a  black 
Vice  Mayor  In  a  sDuthcrn  citv — even  .Atlanta 
Whoever  expected  a  yoimg  liberal  pro-labor 
candidate  to  secure  fiO  [x»rcont  ,>f  the  vote  In 
Plttcburgh  this  difficult  ye.ir. 

But  even  if  we  discount  a  rl(?ht  wing  trend, 
our  labor  movement  must  realize  that  the 
387.882  Pennsylvanlans  who  voted  for  Wallace 
In  1968  were  not  an  isolated  phenomenon 
They  are  part  of  what  some  call  the  forgotten 
Americans. 
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Who  Is  the  forgotten  American?  He  has 
l>een  described  as  a  white  employed  male  .  .  . 
earning  between  $5,000  and  $10,000.  He  works 
regularly,  steadily,  dependably,  wearing  a 
blue  collar  or  a  white  collar.  Yet  the  frontiers 
of  his  career  expectations  have  been  fixed 
>ince  he  reached  the  age  of  thlrty-flve,  when 
he  found  that  he  had  too  many  obligations, 
too  much  family,  and  too  few  skills  to  match 
i.ppKjrtunltles  with  aspirations. 

This  definition  of  the  forgotten  American 
involves  almost  23  million  Americans.  It  en- 
compasses many  who  voted  for  George 
Wallace  In  1968.  It  speaks  for  many  of  the 
J87.882  voters  who  stood  up  for  Wallace  In 
Pennsylvania  In  1968. 

It  also  speaks  for  the  responsibility  owed 
by  the  national  labor  movement  to  educate 
i.ur  member  workers  about  the  evils  of  hate, 
bigotry  and  demagogy.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  all  of  you  will  hear  from  Director 
Thornton  and  I  and  from  our  national  COPE 
Director,  Al  Barkan,  In  the  coming  months 
.is  we  try  to  devise  new  and  better  ways  to 
reach  our  workers,  to  alert  them  to  the  new 
George  Wallaces  and  those  who  wish  to  make 
;i  coalition  of  the  unyoung,  unpoor,  and 
unblack. 

1970  Is  so  Important  In  Pennsylvania.  You 
can  and  should  elect  a  Governor.  You  can 
elect  a  U.S.  Senator  of  your  choice.  You  can 
show  the  nation  that,  lead  by  President  Abel, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Burke,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Moloney,  and  with  the  solid  commit- 
ment to  progressive  politics  you  have  shown 
here  today  that  the  1968  victories  In  Pennsyl- 
'.  aula  can  be  repeated. 


THE  CRUEL  THREAT  OP  VETO 

( Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
;ind  was  given  pennission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  e.xtraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Sjx^aker.  there  is  a  cruel  threat  of  a  Pres- 
idental  veto  of  the  coal  mine  health  and 
.-afety  bill  in  the  air.  For  the  long-suCfer- 
mn  coal  miners  of  the  Nation,  such  news 
on  the  eve  of  Christmas,  when  the  value 
of  a  human  life  takes  on  renewed  sig- 
nificance, is  almost  unbelievable.  How 
can  an.vone  blame  those  who  work  in  this 
in.iurv-ridden  industry,  and  who  suffer 
from  the  ravages  of  pneumoconiosis,  for 
inflation?  What  kind  of  a  sense  of  values 
equates  the  pittance  of  compensation 
which  will  go  to  coal  miners  against  the 
billion.s  .spent  in  other  areas,  and  then 
charge  the  coal  miners  with  being  the 
cause  of  inflation? 

There  is  a  very  timely  editorial  in  the 

[December  20.  1969,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 

Gazette  which  deserves  careful  thought: 

Mint;  Safety  Bill  Stands  as  Memorial 

TO  Lost  78 

It  may  have  Uiken  the  lives  of  78  West 
Virginia  coal  miners  In  the  Farmlngton  dis- 
aster to  provide  the  Impetus,  but  the  coal 
mine  safety  bill  .^ent  to  the  White  House  by 
the  Senate  Thursday  night  stands  out  as  a 
memorial  that  says  they  did  not  die  In  vain. 

What  this  legislation  means,  providing  Its 
provisions  are  strictly  enforced.  Is  that  there 
will  be  less  likelihood  of  another  Farmlngton 
in  the  future,  and  the  nation's  140.000  coal 
miners  will  have  greater  protection  for  their 
health  and  safety. 

And  for  President  Nixon  to  threaten  veto  of 
this  vitally  needed  and  long  overdue  legis- 
lation is  unthinkable,  particularly  In  light 
of  the  reasons  given. 

The  administration  Is  disturbed  by  a  pro- 
vision that  would  establish  a  new  federal 
program  of  payments  to  miners  disabled  by 
lung  disease,  objecting  strongly  to  the  poten- 


tial cost'  of  these  payments  and  saying  the 
problem  should  be  handled  by  the  states. 

The  payments  would  range  from  $136  a 
month  for  a  single  miner  to  $272  for  one 
with  three  dependents — hardly  an  over- 
abundance for  one  disabled  by  breathing 
coal  dust — with  the  federal  government 
meeting  the  cost  for  four  years,  after  which 
mine  operators  and  the  states  would  be 
responsible. 

And  what  kind  of  money  is  the  White 
House  talking  about  in  waving  the  flag  of 
veto? 

By  administration  estimates  the  cost  could 
run  as  high  as  $385  million  a  year,  although 
Democrats  in  Congress  insist  the  maximum 
would  be  $60  million. 

In  either  case  the  cost  la  p)eanuts,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  federal  budget  and 
the  humanitarian  good  to  which  the  pay- 
ments would  go 

Even  If  the  cost  should  go  as  high  as  $385 
million  a  year,  this  amount  could  be  taken 
out  of  the  Pentagon  budget  without  creating 
even  a  shortage  In  p>aper  cllp>6. 

President  Nixon,  without  batting  an  eye, 
gives  a  go-ahead  on  development  of  the  SST, 
a  highly  questionable  project  costing  billions. 
and  he  applies  all  the  pressure  at  his  com- 
mand on  a  reluctant  Senate  to  force  through 
deployment  of  the  fantastically  expensive 
Safeguard  Antiballlstic  Missile  system. 

This  Is  a  strange  sense  of  values.  It  is  a 
situation  difficult  to  fathom  when  the  ad- 
ministration shows  no  qualms  about  spend- 
ing billions  on  weapons  of  destruction  or  an 
oversized  airplane  that  would  cut  a  path  of 
wreckage  with  Its  sonic  boom^  but  suddenly 
becomes  economy  conscious  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  providing  modest  compensation  for 
the  victims  of  an  occupational  hazard. 

As  for  leaving  the  problem  up  to  the  states, 
the  President  well  knows  that  this  would 
not  provide  a  solution.  Most  states  already 
have  demonstrated  a  reluctance  to  pay  bene- 
fits, and  it  hardly  serves  the  ends  of  Justice 
to  have  some  disabled  miners  compensated 
while  others— most  likely  the  great  major- 
ity— are   left   to   shift   for   themselves. 

President  Nixon  will  be  doing  an  extreme 
disservice  to  t!-.e  men  in  the  coal  mining 
industry — and  to  the  country  at  large — if 
he  vetoes  the  mine  safety  bill  on  such  a 
flimsy  pretext.  If  he  carries  out  the  threat, 
the  78  miners  who  died  at  Parmington — and 
the  thousands  who  died  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth  before  and  since — most  certainly  will 
have  died  in  vain. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  lead  poisoning  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions  among  the  children  in  our 
urban  centers.  The  disease  is  the  result 
of  the  ingestion  of  peeling  paint  and 
plaster  by  young  children,  who  usually 
will  eat  anything  within  their  reach. 

Most  children  who  suffer  from  this 
disease  go  undiagnosed  and  untreated, 
and  for  this  reason  the  illness  has  be- 
come known  as  the  "silent  epidemic." 

When  the  disease  finally  is  diagnosed, 
it  is  often  in  its  acute  stage.  The  child 
may  die.  If  he  lives,  he  will  suffer  per- 
manent brain  damage,  mental  retarda- 
tion, cerebral  palsy,  or  epilepsy. 

Although  this  disease  principally  af- 
fects children  between  the  ages  of  1  and 
5  years  old  who  live  in  the  slums,  it  is 
also  found  in  rural  areas. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  example, 
the   health   department   has   estimated 


that  between  30,000  and  35,000  children 
are  lead  poisoned.  Studies  done  in  sev- 
eral cities  indicate  that  from  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  youngsters  between  1  and  6 
years  of  age  living  in  dilapidated  housing 
suffer  from  lead  poisoning. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  about  this 
serious  health  hazard,  I  have  introduced 
legislation— H.R.  9191,  H.R.  9192,  and 
H.R.  11699— to  help  combat  it.  These  bills 
have  been  reintroduced  to  include  19  of 
my  colleagues  as  cosponsors. 

The  legislation  would  aid  identification 
and  treatment  of  children  afflicted,  would 
aid  detection  of  the  presence  of  lead- 
bs^ed  paints  and  require  that  local  gov- 
ernments have  an  effective  program  for 
detecting  and  eliminating  lead-based 
paint  as  a  prerequisite  for  receiving  fed- 
eral funds  for  housing  code  enforcement 
or  rehabilitation. 

To  better  familiarize  others  with  this 
problem  and  the  need  to  eliminate  the 
lead  poisoning  hazard,  I  sponsored  an 
informational  breakfast  on  November  12 
in  the  Raybum  Building  in  Washington. 
The  breakfast  was  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Edward  Kennedy  and  by  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

It  was  conducted  by  the  New  York 
Scientists'  Committee  for  Public  Infor- 
mation, a  nonprofit  organization  which 
attempts  to  provide  necessary  informa- 
tion to  citizens  so  that  they  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  scientific 
aspects  of  public  policy  issues. 

Senator  Kennedy  expressed  his  con- 
cern at  the  breakfast  and  announced 
his  intention  to  introduce  similar  leg- 
islation in  the  Senate.  He  has  .since  in- 
troduced S.   3216  with   19  cosponsors. 

The  formal  program  was  a  forum  of 
three  expert  panelists  discussing  various 
aspects  of  the  problem.  The  program  was 
moderated  by  Glenn  Paulson,  cochair- 
man  of  the  Scientists'  Committee. 

Dr.  J.  Julian  Chisolm,  associate  profes- 
sor of  pediatrics  at  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Medicine,  discussed  clinical  observa- 
tions and  the  consequences  of  acute  lead 
poisoning  in  young   children. 

Dr.  Edmimd  O.  RothschOd  of  the  Sloan 
Kettering  Institute  discussed  the  epi- 
demiology of  lead  poisoning. 

And  Dr.  Joel  Buxbaum  of  the  Albert 
Ein.stein  School  of  Medicine  discussed  the 
environmental  aspects  of  the  disease. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  Dr.  Chisolm's  remarks  at  the  infor- 
mation breakfast.  In  his  remarks.  Dr. 
Chisolm  summed  up  the  causes,  effects, 
and  cures  of  this  disease.  He  said: 

An  effective  medical  program  for  preven- 
tion can  only  be  carried  out  where  adequate 
and  accurate  laboratory  facilities  are  avail- 
able: thus  a  coordinated  plan  incorporating 
mass  screening  of  both  children  and  deteri- 
orated housing  in  high  risk  areas  together 
with  organized  treatment  centers  could  do 
much  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  severe 
plumbism.  even  today.  The  means  and  the 
knowledge  are  at  hand.  Sound  epidemiologic 
and  environmental  approaches  such  as  those 
used  for  the  prevention  of  measles  and  pxalio 
will  suffice.  The  medical  principles  are  the 
same.  Whereas  Infectious  diseases  may  be 
brought  under  control  by  immunization  of 
the  child,  the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning 
requires  the  "Immunization"  of  the  house 
in  which  he  lives. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  care- 
fully Dr.  Chisolm's  remarks  and  to  sup- 
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port  the  pending  legislation  which  will 
help  eradicate  this  horrible  and  prevent- 
able disease 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Childhood  Lkad  P'iisoni.vg    NArTiiAL  Course 

Treatment  \ho  Prevention 
(Synopsis  of  Remarks  by  J  Jvilun  Chlsolm, 
Jr  M  D  .  associate  professor  nf  pecllatrlCM. 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  associate 
chief  of  paediatrics.  BaUlmore  Cliy  Hospi- 
tals) 

Mr  Chairman  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  (ftiests  Childhood  lead  polsonlni;  is  a 
preventable  disease  This  morning  I  •should 
hKe  ui  n\itline  for  you  some  a.spect.s  of  the 
epidemiology  natural  course  symptoms, 
diaifnosis  and  treatment  of  this  disease  and 
the  permanent  brain  damage  which  it  can 
cause 

CPfDEMIOI  OCY 

Childhood  lead  poisoning  m^curs  almost  ex- 
clu.slvelv  m  children  one  to  five  years  of  age 

Indeed  80  percent  of  cases  of  acute  poisoning 
ijccur  between  I  ■  ,  ind  :3  years  of  age  Almost 
all  of  the  acute  .symptomatic  cases  m  young 
children  occur  during  the  .summer  months 
We  believe  this  is  In  part  due  u>  the  fact 
that  the  absorption  nf  lead  from  the  Intes- 
tine Is  greater  during  the  summer  months 
than  if  is  during  the  -.vinter  The  disease  is 
almost  e7il.iri»Iv  limited  to  children  who  reside 
In  deteriorated  urban  housing  bulU  and 
painted  prior  :>>  1940  when  lead  pigment 
paints  were  commonly  used  m  housing  inte- 
riors Now  thiit  manv  of  these  houses  have 
fallen  Into  disrepair  the  old  layers  of  paint 
containing  lead  pigments  are  flaking  and 
within  easy  reach  of  a  small  child's  grasp 
Recent  surveys  in  Baltimore  Maryland  m- 
cMcate  th.^t  50-70  percent  of  old  houses  In 
selected  slum  areas  still  contain  dangerous 
quantities  of  flaking  lead  pigment  paint  A 
f»w  small  chips  of  such  p'lnt  mav  contain 
I'W  mg  or  more  of  lend  The  association  be- 
tween childhood  lead  poisoning  and  old 
housing  has  been  well  dix-umented  Careful 
surveys  indicate  that  l<5-25  percent  of  voung 
children  who  live  In  such  housing  show  evi- 
dence of  an  increased  body  lead  content  and 
that  from  2-5  percent  show  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  poisoning  due  to  lead  to  require 
hospitalization   and    treatment     This   Is    not 

irpnsing  when  one  considers  that  plea  is 
t  common  habit  in  young  children  Plea  Is 
here  defined  as  the  repetitive  Ingestion  of 
nonfood  substances  such  as  clay  plaster 
ashes,  putty  paint  chips  paper  string  and 
so  forth  ft  !s  estimated  that  50  percent  of 
vouns;  ■.".'.:. Irt-n  rr.  iv  exhibit  oica  wha"  'hev 
eat  depends  in  part  upon  what  Is  available. 

ABSORPTION  OF  Li:AD 

Traces  of  lead  are  almost  ubiquitous  in 
nature  and  indeed  minute  amounts  are 
found  in  a  normal  varied  diet  It  is  estimated 
that  normal  American  dietary  Intake  does 
not  exceed  0  5  mg  dav  Under  these  condi- 
tions, according  to  the  classic  balance  studies 
of  Kehoe.  absorption  does  not  exceed  excre- 
tory capacity  st)  that  there  is  not  net  reten- 
tion or  excess  accumulation  of  lead  in  the 
b«xly  \a  the  amount  ingested  Increases  be- 
yond this,  absorption  exceeds  excretory 
capacity  with  the  result  that  there  begins 
the  net  retention  and  storage  of  an  excess 
body  burden  of  lead  Since  Inorganic  lead 
compounds  such  as  those  found  In  old  paint 
are  p<^>orly  absorbed  Into  the  body,  repetitive 
ingestion  or  inhalation  of  small  amounts  Is 
usually  far  more  hazardous  than  a  single 
ma»sive  exposure  Plumblsm  thus  results 
from  the  accumulation  over  a  period  of 
weeks  months  or  years  of  ai,  excessive  body 
burden  of  lead  This  burden  is  distributed 
between  bone  and  soft  tissues,  with  the 
major  portion  being  stored  m  bone  Serious 
toxic  effects  of  :ead  are  exerted  in  the  vari- 
ous soft  tissues  So  long  as  excessive  Ingestion 
continues,  the  chronic  course  of  plumblsm 
will    be   punctuated    by    acute   symptomatic 


episodes  which  are  ustially  associated  with 
sharp  Increases  in  .soft  tissue  lead  content 
Whereas  the  safe'  dally  intake  of  lead  Is 
estimated  at  .  osmg  day.  Chlsolm  and  Har- 
rison have  reported  that  young  lead-polsoned 
children  may  ingest  5  to  100  mg  of  lead 
per  day  as  a  result  of  eating  lead  paints  from 
old  housing  surfaces  It  is  worth  noting  that 
this  amount  of  lead  niay  be  found  In  a  few 
tiny  chips  of  paint  the  size  of  ones  finger- 
nail and  that  this  type  of  exposure  exceeds 
moderately-severe  ty[)es  of  industrial  expo- 
sure Apparently,  at  least  two  to  three 
months  of  repetitive  Ingestion  of  ild  paint 
chips  are  required  for  a  child  U)  accumulate 
a  potentially  lethal  body  burden  of  lead 

SYMPTOMS  OF  POISONING 

Clinical  symptoms  In  early  childhood  are 
subtle,  non-spectnc  and  insidious  in  onset 
During  the  first  four  to  six  weeks  of  abnormal 
Ingestion  no  symptoms  are  apparent  There- 
after, over  the  next  four  to  six  weeks  there 
is  the  insidious  onset  of  de<Teased  uppetlte. 
unwillingness  to  play  increased  irritability, 
sporadic  vomiting  and  dela>  in  developmen' 
especially  in  the  development  nf  speech  None 
of  these  things  are  specific  for  lead  poison- 
ing, so  that  these  early  symptoms  are  easily 
and  frequently  confused  with  other  diseases 
Indeed  the  child  may  be  thmight  to  have  a 
behavior  disturbance  or  some  minor  inter- 
current infectious  illness  A.s.soclate<l  Iron 
deficiency  anemia  Is  virtually  always  present 
If  excessive  !ead  ingestion  continues,  the 
child  s  apathy  and  unwillingness  to  play 
progress  to  intermittent  drowsiness  and 
and  stupor  and  vr.mlfing  becomes  in- 
creasingly frequent  persistent  and  force- 
ful Brief  self-limited  convulsions  may 
also  occur  Within  a  week  or  less,  such 
a  course  can  culminate  abruptly  and 
unpredictably  In  coma  and  intractable 
convulsions  This  most  severe  lorm  nf  lead 
poisoning  Is  called  acute  encepliaUjpathv  and 
results  from  the  toxic  effect  of  lead  in  the 
brain  The  blood  vessels  of  the  brain  are 
damaged,  so  that  there  Is  leakage  of  tluid 
with  resultant  acute  swelling  of  the  brain 
and  extensive  damage  to  brain  cells  Acute 
encephalopathy  is  more  common  in  children 
15  30  months  of  age  As  the  preschool  child 
grows  older,  acute  toxic  episodes  tend  to  be 
less  severe 

Thus  the  two  to  five-year  old  child  with 
unrecognized  lead  p<ilsoning  may  present 
with  convulsive  disorder,  chronic  impulsive, 
aggressive  hvper-klnetic  behavior  disorder  or 
mental  retardation  ITncommon  syndromes 
includes  progressive  los.-.  ni  mental  function, 
which  stimulate  degenerative  cerebral  dis- 
eases and  peripheral  neuropathy  Symptoms 
tend  to  Wax  ,ind  wane  but  arc  more  frequent 
during  the  summer 

nlACNoSlS 

Symptoms  are  non-specific  A  history  of 
pica  Is  usually  obtained  in  only  75^  80  ;  of 
cases  Unfortunately,  a  history  of  pica  Is 
least  likely  to  be  obtained  In  the  most  se- 
verely affected  cases  Physical  examination 
and  routine  laboratory  procedures  do  not 
yield  information  diagnostic  of  plumblsm 
Special  test*  which  measure  lead  in  blood 
and  urine  must  be  performed  Thus,  diag- 
nosis reqtiires  an  appreciation  of  the  causa- 
tive factors  and  the  high  index  of  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  physician  This  brief  de- 
scription of  the  clinical  aspects  cjf  plumblsm 
in  young  children  permits  two  Important 
conclusions 

1  Early  diagnosis  on  clinical  grounds  alone 
IS  exceedingly  difficult.  If  not  impossible  and 

2  By  the  time  the  clinical  dlagntjels  Is 
obvious  to  all.  permanent  brain  damage 
which  cannot  l)e  modified  by  therapy,  may 
already  ha\e  taken  place 

It  follows  from  theee  conclusions  that  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  ilie  risk  .f  permanent 
brain  damage  requires  Identification  of  the 
child  with  increased  b<.dy  lead  burden  prior 
to  the  onset  of  toxic  manifestations 


TREATMENT 

Potent  dnigs  known  as  chelating  agents  are 
available,  which  can  remove  part  but  not 
all  of  the  excess  lead  In  the  body  The  moft 
serious  effect  of  lead  poisoning  in  young  chil- 
dren Is  acute  swelling  of  the  brain  which  is 
known  as  lead  encephalopiithy  Before  anv 
drugs  were  available,  the  mortality  from  lead 
encephalopathy  was  66'  Recent  improve- 
ments have  reduced  this  mortality  to  some- 
thing less  than  5'  Unfortvmately.  however 
these  Improvement?  have  not  resulted  in  anv 
substantial  reduction  In  the  Incidence  of 
permanent  brain  damage  which  lead  enceph- 
alopathy causes  I  am  mirrently  following  tei; 
survivors  of  acute  lead  encephalopathy,  five 
of  whom  are  clearly  })ertnanently  and  severely 
brain  damaged 

PERMANENT    BRAIN    DAMAGE 

.Available  medical  studies  indicate  that  a- 
least  25':  of  the  survivors  of  lead  encephalop- 
athy sustain  permanent  brain  damage  as 
manifested  by  severe  intellectual  deficits 
life  long  i-onvulslve  disorders  and  sever* 
aggressive  behavior  dlsturbitices  The  intel- 
lectual deficits  including  short  attention 
span,  perseveration  and  perceptual  Impair- 
ments so  impair  the  child's  learning  abili:\ 
that  the  affected  child  usually  requires  spe- 
cial schooling  f.icilities  at  the  very  le.ist  In 
a  study  of  425  children  surviving  severe  acute 
lead  poisoning  Perlsteln  and  Att.ila  found 
that  39  :  had  one  or  more  forms  of  perma- 
nent brain  damage  I  have  recently  ovnUiated 
38  adolescent  boys  and  trlrls  who  had  le  !d 
encephalopathy  in  early  childhoixl  Sixteen 
or  42'  of  these  showed  evidence  of  signifi- 
cant brain  damage  due  t;)  lead  In  other 
studies.  It  has  been  found  m  children  who 
survive  one  known  episode  of  .acute  enceph- 
alopathy, that  the  Incidence  of  permanent 
brain  damage  is  lncrea<^ed  to  virtually  100 
if  that  child  IS  returned  to  a  deteriorated 
house  with  flaking  lead  paint  chips  Whether 
lead  poisoning  without  encepha!  pathy 
causes  severe  permanent  brain  damage  is  not 
known  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  about 
10  of  lead-polsoned  children  with  no  his- 
tory of  encephalopathy  show  similar  residua! 
brain  damage  Becau.se  of  rlifncultles  in  diag- 
nosis, one  cannot  be  certain  that  such  chil- 
dren have  not  had  undetected  mild  episodes 
of  encephalopathy 

LONli-TERM    TREATMENT 

The  cornerstone  of  any  treatment  program 
is  the  axiom  that  the  child  must  be  promptly 
and  permanently  removed  from  the  hazard- 
ous environmental  sources  of  lead  Exhor- 
tations to  parents  to  stop  the  abnormal 
Ingestion  have  not  been  effective  In  the  past. 
This,  in  turn  means  removal  of  hazardous 
old  flaking  lead  paint  chips  from  the  child's 
house  before  he  returns  home  from  the  hos- 
pital or  relocation  of  the  child  into  modern 
safe  housing  Because  of  the  persistence  of 
the  habit  of  pica  until  three  to  live  vears 
of  age  In  some  children,  anv  child  once  lound 
to  have  lead  poisoning  must  have  close  medi- 
cal followup  until  at  least  five  years  of  age 
He  must  be  followed  with  blood  lead  deter- 
minations This.  In  turn  requires  the  avail- 
ability of  an  experienced  and  accurate 
laborfltorv  for  the  determination  of  l»ad  in 
bl-iod,  urine,  and  environmental  samples 

COST    OF    TRF_ATMENT 

Attached  is  a  fable  showing  estimated  tot.al 
costs  of  treatment  of  typ  cal  individual  cases. 
These  estimates  were  made  in  March  1969 
The  total  cost  for  a  given  case  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  final  outcome  In  that  case  Also 
included  are  fstlm,.tcs  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  hazardous  housing  which  is  the  vital  key 
to  sucessful  treatment  and  prevention  If  the 
child  has  severe  encephalopathy  and  sustains 
permanent  brain  damage  severe  enough  to 
require  permanent  institutionalization  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  the  toui  estimated 
cost  Is  m  excess  of  ?220.00O 

On  the  other  hand.  If  brain  damage  is  less 
severe  and  the  patient  requires  special  school- 
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ing  only,  the  costs  will  be  approximately 
$17,000  If  the  diagnosis  Is  made  prior  to  the 
onset  of  encephalopathy  and  If  no  significant 
brain  damage  has  yet  occurred,  the  cost  is  still 
considerable  and  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  the  removal  of  flaking  lead  paint  or 
the  replacement  of  hazardous  window  and 
dixjr  units  These  costs,  of  course,  do  not  take 
into  account  such  Intangible  factors  as  the 
loss  of  a  productive  life  and  the  grief  to  the 
parents  of  the  affected  child.  They  are  In- 
cluded here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  treat- 
ment must  be  provided  for  the  affected  child 
and  hence  society  Is  already  paying  these 
costs  How  much  more  Intelligent  it  would  be 
to  spend  our  effort  and  substance  on  the 
.■-ystematlc  elimination  of  hazardous  environ- 
mental lead  exposure  associated  with  old 
housing  This  is  the  key  to  the  problem.  In- 
deed where  it  Is  possible  to  get  the  flaking 
paint  removed,  much  time  Is  consumed  In  the 
process  and  this,  in  turn,  results  In  prolonga- 
tion of  hospitalization  of  the  child  In  order 
to  assure  his  return  to  a  safe  environment. 

PREVENTION 

An  effective  medical  program  for  preven- 
I  ion  can  only  be  carried  out  where  adequate 
and  accurate  laboratory  facilities  are  avail- 
able: thus  a  coordinated  plan  incorporating 
mass  screening  of  both  children  and  deterio- 
rated housing  in  high  risk  areas  together  with 
organized  treatment  centers  could  do  much 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  severe  plumblsm, 
even  today.  The  means  and  the  knowledge 
are  at  hand  Sound  epidemiologic  and  en- 
vironmental approaches  such  as  those  used 
for  the  prevention  of  measles  and  polio  will 
suffice.  The  medical  principles  are  the  same. 


Whereas' Infectious  diseases  may  be  brought 
under  control  by  Immunization  of  the  child, 
the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning  requires 
the  "Immunization"  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lives.  A  truly  preventive  approach  might 
be  as  follows:  Immediately  following  the 
birth  of  a  family  residing  In  a  pre-World  War 
II  dwelling,  the  prospective  dwelling  could 
be  Inspected  and  sampled  for  lead  so  that 
hazardous  conditions  could  be  corrected  be- 
fore that  Infant  reaches  the  age  of  pica.  Plea 
usually  begins  at  approximately  one  year 
of  age. 
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CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING-ESTIMATED  COST  FACTORS,  BALTIVIORE.  1969 


Treatment  (BALEDTA  and 
d-penlclllamine)  acute  encephalopathy 


Unit  cost 


Severe  permanent     Moderate  permanent 
brain  damage  bram  damage 


Asymptomatic  plumbism 


Prevention  (rehabilitation  of 
dilapidated  housing) 


Hospitalization,  acute  illneis. -.  $75  per  day $1,500  (20  days) $750  (10  days). 

Convalescent  lacility  , --  $27.50  per  day $1,650  (60  days)....  $825  (30  days). 

Outpatient  lollowup I $15perwisit $225(2  years)..    .      $675  (10  years). 


$750  CO  days) ... 

$825  (30  days) $825  (30  days). 

$225  (2  years) $225  (2  years). 


Nursery  school  $3petday.. $780  (?  years). . 

Special  schooiin?  excess  cosi --.     $1,200  per  year „„,„     -        .  $14,400  (12  years). 

Inslilutionaiization    .. $3,650  per  year $219,000  (60  years)..   ...  ..         


(>). 


(')- 


Average  rowhouse  (10  windows.  2 
doors,  base  boards). 

Complete  removal  of  o!d  lead  paint 
(rom  window  and  door  units, 
baseboards,  $250  to  $300. 


Renlacement  ol  window  and  donr 
units,  baseboards,  $600  to  $1,200 


Total,  treatment  costs. 


$222.375 .   .  $17,430. 


$1.800 .  $1,050. 


I  Paid  by  parents. 


BRITISH    PARLIAMENT   CONSIDERS 
FULLER  DISCLOSURE 

'Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  tx)  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  I  foimd  a 
recent  London  dispatch  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post  particularly  interesting.  This 
article,  written  by  Alfred  Friendly  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Upcember  20,  1969,  reported  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  considering  adop- 
tion of  a  requirement  for  disclosure  of 
certain  financial  interests  and  emolu- 
ments. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  include  the 
article  in  the  Record. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  recommending  mandatory  dis- 
closure of  some  matters,  rejected  a 
proposal  similar  to  that  which  the  Con- 


gress now  applies  to  its  Members, 
namely,  the  annual  disclosure,  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  of  certain  holdings  and 
income  sources,  without  exact  amounts. 

While  some  revisions  in  our  present 
requirements  in  this  area  may  be  in  or- 
der, and  are  in  fact  being  considered  by 
the  committee  of  which  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  serve  as  chairman,  I  should  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  House 
accepted  the  existing  system  as  a  me- 
dian that  would  provide  our  constitu- 
ents adequate  Information  to  make  a 
proper  judgment  at  the  polls  with  re- 
spect to  possible  conflicts  of  Interest. 

Alfred  Friendly's  dispatch  from  Lon- 
don follows: 

British  Parliament  CoNsioEas  Poller  Dis- 
CLOStmB  or  Interests 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 
London. — ^Britain    has    long    operated    on 
the  principle  that  a  legislator  cannot — and 
should — be  prevented   from   having  private 
pecuniary  interests  and  income,  but  that  If 
they  might  have  a  bearing  on  his  parliamen- 
tary action  they  must  be  disclosed. 


A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, comprised  of  members  of  all  three  ma- 
jor political  parties,  this  week  unanimously 
called  for  more  complete  disclosure — includ- 
ing those  latter-day  forms  of  legislators' 
emoluments,  such  as  foreign  Junkets  and 
lavish  entertainment.  The  committee  also 
proposed  that  what  has  hitherto  been  only 
custom,  the  practice  of  members  making  a 
"declaration  of  Interest,"  be  made  a  rule. 

In  making  known  publicly  what  personal 
or  professional  interests  members  may  be 
serving  whenever  they  advocate  or  debate  on 
proposed  legislation,  the  House  of  Commons 
Is  already  well  in  advance  of  the  American 
Congress.  In  acknowledging  that  in  today's 
world  there  are  new  forms  of  influencing  a 
legislator's  vote,  and  that  receipt  of  these 
new  Inducements  must  also  be  made  known, 
parliament  will  move  even  further  ahead  In 
the  pursuit  of  probity. 

The  problem  In  parliament  has  rarely  been 
outright  bribes.  '"The  offer  of  money,  or  other 
advantage,  to  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
promoting  of  any  matter  whatsoever  depend- 
ing or  to  be  transacted  in  parliament  Is  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor,"  the  house 
ruled  as  long  ago  as  1695. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  It  forbade  any 
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memb«r  to  hrlng  forward  promote  or  ad- 
vocate in  thlfl  house  any  prrx^eedlngii  or 
measures  in    consltlerattun    of    anv    pe- 

cuniary fee  or  reward 

rh'is.  the  parliament  haa  almost  totally 
escaped  the  kind  ■>{  scandals  that  have  peri- 
odically n  cited  "ha  American  Conffreas  legis- 
lators on  the  take  from  the  Katanga  or  the 
Sugar  IjLibby  outright  vote  buying  or  covert 
Influence  by  heavy  contrlbiirlons 

But  there  Is  no  such  ?h:ng  here  ad  anv- 
where  else  a.s  total  divorce  from  nut-slde 
In'.erests.  and  especially  in  the  BrlMsh  Parlia- 
ment where  :•  is  accepted  and  adv  K-ated.  afl 
matter  of  principle  that  a  member  should 
not  live  on  his  legislator's  salarv  He  must 
have  either  an  Independent  income  '>r  an 
outalde  Job  to  supplement  his  parliamentary 
pay  and  expenses  of  barelv  more  than  »8000 
per  year 

Sooner  or  later,  therefore  almost  every 
member  will  be  found  prop<^>sing  '.r  debating 
bills  in  which  as  an  ijwner  or  ofllcer  of  a 
business,  a  'rade  union  agent  a  farmer  a 
lawyer  a  physician  a  public  relations  man 
or  a  Journalist,  he  has  some  direct  or  ancil- 
lary financial  Interest  or  stands  U>  gain  r>r 
loBe  in  vime  monetary  wav  from  what 
transpires 

Since  there  Is  no  practical  escape  from  this 
predicament  the  solution  has  been  for  the 
debater  nr  mcitiin-maker  *o  precede  his  re- 
marks wl'h  s<jme  such  phrase  as  As  this 
house  knows  I  am  a  director  of  the  XYZ 
Chemical  Co  •  or  Among  my  public  rela- 
tions firms  cllenu  Is  the  National  Association 
of  .Sheep  Growers  " 

With  such  a  declaration  of  Interest."  his 
subsequent  remarks  can  be  Judged,  dis- 
counted, evaluated 

The  code  uf  conduct  that  the  Select  Com- 
mute* propfxses  wovjJd  convert  the  custom 
to  a  rule  and  would  require  the  same  declara- 
tion to  be  made  aIs<T  in  al!  transactions  or 
communications  with  other  members  even 
oft  the  dotiT  at  Commons  and  in  anv  dealing 
with  the  government 

Further,  it  pr  ,poses  that  no  member  bring 
forward  by  speech  or  q  lestlon  or  advocate 
In  this  house  or  among  fellow  members  any 
bill  or  other  matter  for  a  fee  or  payment 
■  direct  or  indirect  " 

The  new  wrinkle  here  Is  the  ■Indirect' 
payment  What  h.^s  aroused  the  Commons 
IS  the  recent  habit  of  corporations  and  coun- 
tries of  butteruii?  up  a  legisUtcr,  with  a 
Junket  dbr'ari  or  fancy  entert.ilnment  As 
one  member  testlfled  to  the  committee  a 
foreign  trip  is  the  biggest  pourboire"  that 
can  be  given 

Under  the  propwsed  rules,  the  recipient  of 
such  hospitality  would  be  honor  bound  to 
dl.sclose  that  too  In  speaking  on  foreign 
policy  concernini;  Lower  SIob<jvla  he  would 
have  to  preface  his  remarks  with  "I  have 
been  .t  recent  guest  of  the  a;uvernment  >f 
L.jwer  Slobovla  ■  And  what  he  gees  on  to 

say    can    be    Judged    In    the    light    af    that 
knowledge 

For  this  recent  concern  one  suspects,  the 
Arab  stovernments  are  M  be  thanked  The 
oil  sheikhs  their  eves  on  the  conflict  with 
Israel  have  been  rivaling  Coots  Tours  In 
promoting  visits  for  well-chosen  Members  of 
Parliament-  and  may  Just  have  outsmarted 
themselves 

Interestingly  enough  the  Select  Commit- 
tee turned  down  a  proposal  of  one  member 
that  a  public  register  the  emphasis  is  on 
•public  -be  maintained  showing  every 
legislators  holdings  and  major  sources  and 
amounts  of  lncv.'me.  year  by  year  It  con- 
sidered, but  also  rejected,  the  new  American 
requirement  for  Senators  and  Ctmgressmen 
to  file  a  private  list  of  holdings  and  income 
although  Without  amounts 

The  trouble,  the  comnuttee  decided,  was 
that  any  such  register  would  disclose  more 
than  was  necessary  or  proper  A  general 
register  Is  directed  to  the  contingency  that 
an  interest  might  affect  a  members  action. 
The   house  practice   Is.   or  should   be.   aimed 


at  revealing  an   interest   when  it  doci  affect 
it  ■• 

If  the  recommendations  are  accepted  by 
the  house  and  there  is  no  indication  they 
they  win  not  be  it  will  have  even  more  right 
than  ever  to  pr  >claim  Itself  the  cleanest 
parliament  in  '.he  world 


RESCINDING  TITLE  H  OP  THE 
INTERNAL  SECLHITY  ACT 

Mr  YATES  asked  and  was  given  p>er- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous nialK'r  ' 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  voted 
against  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
Title  II  of  that  act  permitted  the  de- 
tention, in  the  event  the  President 
should  declare  an  emergency,  of  anyone 
who  might  be  considered  as  engaging  or 
about  to  engage  in  espionage  or  sabotage 
and  subsequently  six  detention  centers 
were  established  Fortunately,  they  were 
never  used 

The  US  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
unconstitutional  almost  every  provision 
of  the  original  act.  One  of  the  few  re- 
maining sections  is  the  odious  title  IT 
concerning  which  hearings  ought  to  be 
held  as  promptly  as  ptissible  and  Its  pro- 
visions rescuided 

Mr  Speaker  I  have  filed  an  appropri- 
ate bill  to  rescind  title  n  of  the  Internal 
Secuntv  Act  and  I  .shall  press  for  its 
repeal 

I  attach  to  my  remarks  copies  of  edi- 
tonals  in  support  of  my  position 
'Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Dec  3.  1969' 
Bbase  DFTrNTioN  Camp  Law 
The  Justice  Department  h.as  moved,  rather 
belatedly,  to  eriae  from  the  liiwb;ioks  a 
measure  that  h.xs  created  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty among  minority  groups  This  Is  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950.  a  section 
of  the  Internal  Security  I.aw  enacted  when 
ConijTesd  wa.s  haunted  by  visions  of  a  Com- 
munist uprising 

The  act  .mthorlzes  'he  establishment  of 
detention  camps  if  the  President  should 
declare  an  emergency  to  exist,  as  In  the  case 
of  Invasion  or  insurrection  This  act  even 
spells  out  where  suih  camps  should  be.  and 
In  fact  they  were  at  one  time  held  in  rendl- 
nesa  though  never  used  They  were  aban- 
doned long  .»go.  but  some  months  back 
rumors  swept  the  country  that  militant 
blaclts  were  being  penned  up- -or  would  be  - 
in   thfse     roncentratlon  camps" 

Rep  Abner  Mikva  D-Ill  i  moved  in  with 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  en.ibllng  law  .is  one  of 
his  first  acts  a^  a  freshman  congressman. 
In  the  Senate,  a  similar  bill  was  sponsored 
by  Sen  Daniel  K  Inouye  iD-Hawail).  who 
has  personal  memories  of  the  massive  deten- 
tion and  rel'xratlon  of  .Americans  of  Japanese 
descent   ;»t  the  outbreak  of  World  W.ir  II. 

The  Justice  Department's  call  last  week 
for  repeal  came  only  after  months  of  silence 
during  which  the  concentration  camp 
rumors  arose  again.  Myths  die  hard  In  any 
case,  and  when  the  myth  la  grounded  In  a 
law  unused  but  available.  It  is  no  wonder 
it  gains  currency  .As  we  said  here  last  April, 
m  support  of  Mlkvas  bill.  "As  long  as  this 
holdover  from  the  .McCarthy  era  Is  on  the 
books  It  remains  a  source  of  uneaslneaa  and 
ready  ammunition   for   hat«-mong«r8." 

Congreoa  should  erase  this  law.  and  do  It 
with  enough  fanfare  to  squelch  the  rumor* 
that  contribute  to  racial  division  and  unrest. 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Dec    8.  1969) 
Detention  Camp  Law  Outrageous 
The    Nixon    administration    has    belatedly 
moved    to    erase    fears    that    war    protestera. 


rioters  or  other  dissidents  could  wind  up  n 
concentration  camps 

Deputy  Atty  Gen  Richard  G  Klelndletu-; 
has  asked  re>peal  of  the  Emeregncy  Detentif  - 
.Act  of  1950  and  with  that  impetus  Congr« ■^- 
should  move  with  all  deliberate  sp>eed  to  pa-v 
repealing  legislation 

The  act  Title  II  of  the  Internal  Securltv 
.Act  of  isioO-  woud  permit  detention.  durlT.  ; 
an  emergency  declared  by  the  President.  • 
anyone  c.jnsldered  liable  to  engage  in  espi  . 
nige  or  sabotage  P.issage  of  the  act  did  ::; 
fact  lead  U>  establishment  of  six  detenti  i 
centers  which  were  closed  down  in  the  la-  ■ 
1960s  only  be.^ause  the  appropriation  for  tlu-i.- 
malnten.ince  ran  out 

Against  this  background  of  real  barbed  w:r. 
and  barracks,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  mlii.  .-- 
Ity  groups  have  expressed  fear  the  act  cou:  i 
be  stretched  to  cover  any  situation  the  Pre^;- 
dent  or  his  aides  deemed  unromfortable  T!.- 
fear  was  not  stilled  when  Klelndlenst  hln.- 
self  was  quoted  last  spring  as  saying  demi;:- 
strators  who  uiterfered  with  others  'shou:  l 
be  rounded  up  .md  put  :n  a  detention  cami' 
Klelndlenst  denies  saying  that,  but  the  dai'  - 
age  w.is  done  because  there  w.w.  in  fact  i 
detention  camp  low  on  the  books. 

It  is  astounding  that  the  admlnlstratl.i, 
took  so  long  to  seek  ,v  repeal  of  this  obnoxlon- 
law  but  now  that  it  has  so  moved,  there  i': 
bills  aplenty  upon  which  Congress  could  .it 
Legislation  in  the  .Senate  was  Intnxluced  l.i-- 
spring  In  the  House,  there  .ire  bills  cosp-n- 
sored  by  more  than  UK)  members.  Two  bi::; 
were  submitted  by  Rep  Abner  J  MIkva  IJ- 
111  1.  who  has  lobbied  consistently  for  cam;.- 
law  repeal 

There  is,  really,  no  reason  for  Congress  to 
delay     The    repeal    would    cost     nothing.    !• 
would  add  immeasurably  t«  .America's  staturo 
to     eschew     such     totalitarian     symbols 
concentration  camps. 

(From    the   Baltimore   Sun.    Friday.    Dec    5 

1969 1 

Repeal  It 

Concentration,  or  "detention."  camps  s 
the  ugly  name  of  an  ugly  tiling,  and  Depir  . 
Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Klelndlenr  • 
speaks  !he  plainest  truth  when  he  says  tl.at 
'Xintlnuatinn  (.>f  a  law  authorizing  their  i:  ■• 
Is  "extremelv  offensive  to  many  Americans 
We  think  many'  is  'oo  weak  a  word:  t 
would  have  been  tietter  if  Mr  Klelndlenst 
had  salcl    rn  ,n  Americans  " 

But  as  Stuart  S  .'^^mlth  says  m  his  repo.-t 
in  The  Smti,  very  few  .^mer1?ans  ever  k^i^v 
such  a  law  exists  This  provision  of  a  19,=it> 
immigration  act  has  never  b<>en  used.  We 
are  confident  that  it  never  will  be  TTie  poll  t 
is  that  It  remains  on  the  b^oks  and  has  gi\i:i 
rise  to  rumors — however  wildly  unjustified  - 
that  it  might  be  There  is  no  reason  to  pern.  • 
It  to  lend  fictitious  support  to  such  rumcr- 
i>r  to  breed  -usplclons  lacking  any  ba&Ls  e\- 
(^ept   the  existence  of  'he  law  Itself. 

To  deal  with  the  dangers  of  espionage  and 
sabotage  ■in  times  of  emergency"  there  are 
other  fully  adequate  and  effective  laws  tha* 
do  not  prescribe  anything  so  abhorrent  •" 
tJie  .American  mind  as  concentration  camn.- 
The  Department  of  Justice  .<Npealcs  with  spe- 
cial authority  in  calling  for  repeal  of  th*" 
1950  act  The  request  Is  very  much  In  order 
and  should   be   granted   promptly. 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post,  Dec    « 
19691 
Back  to  America 
The  acknowledgment  of  error  Is  never  easy; 
and  among  government  officials  It  is  exceed- 
ingly uncommon   The  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  Just  come  about  as  close  to  such  an 
acknowledgment  as  can  currently  be  recol- 
lected. Although  the  error  acknowledged  was 
institutional  and  not  p>ersonal  and  although 
It    was    inaugurated    by    an    act    of    Con- 
gress and  m  an  earlier  administration,  the 
straightforwardness  and  candor  with  which 
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he  has  proposed  a  rectification  of  the 
government's  course  deserve  the  highest 
commendation . 

"The  Department  of  Justice,"  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Richard  O.  Klelndlenst  wrote 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  "recommends  repeal  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950."  The 
Emergency  Detention  Act  was  the  most 
fascist  feature  of  a  uniformly  bad  law — the 
McCarron  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 — 
enacted  In  a  period  of  national  hysteria.  It 
fixed  procedures  for  arresting  and  interning 
American  citizens  In  a  time  of  national 
emergency  if  they  were  officially  suspected  of 
being  dangerous  to  security. 

"Unfortunately."  Mr.  Klelndlenst  wrote, 
the  legislation  has  aroused  among  many 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  belief 
that  It  may  one  day  be  used  to  accomplish 
•he  apprehension  and  detention  of  citizens 
who  hold  unpopular  beliefs  and  views."  He  is 
(luite  right  about  that.  That  uncomfortable 
t)ellef  is  grounded  in  a  realistic  recognition 
if  precisely  what  the  act  was  Intended  to 
accomplish.  He  Is  quite  right  also  in  ac- 
knowledging that  "various  groups  ...  (in- 
cluding Japanese-Americans  and  Negroes) 
look  upon  the  legislation  as  permitting  a 
reoccurrence  of  the  roundups  which  resulted 
:n  the  detention  of  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  during  World  War  II.  "  Mr.  Kleln- 
dlenst recalls,  to  his  credit,  that  he  "ab- 
horred" that  detention  when  It  occurred.  So 
iltd  this  newspaper.  It  Is  a  blot  on  the  pages 
1  -Amerlcsai  history. 

The  country  will  be  at  once  freer  and  safer 
11  Congress  repeals  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act.  The  sooner  the  better.  And  if  It  could 
•lirow  Into  the  discard  along  with  it  the 
ridiculous  antlrlot  law,  the  whole  country 
could  feel  more  comfortable — and  more  like 
:  s  old  familiar  self. 

I  Prom  Chicago  Today,  Dec.  5,  1969] 
Time  To  Erase  a  Police-State  Law 

Reversing  a  previous  stand,  the  Justice  de- 

i'artment   has   asked  Congress   to  repeal   an 

•dlous  law  authorizing  the  use  of  detention 

■  .imps  In  the  United  States  during  internal- 
MHnirity  emergencies.  That  Is  a  welcome 
change  of  heart. 

The  law  is  part  of  the  McCarran  act,  passed 
In  1950  over  President  Truman's  veto.  It 
provides  for  Imprisonment  of  anyone  the 
attorney  general  thinks  might  be  likely  to 
commit  sabotage  or  espionage  in  time  of  war, 
imaslon  or  insurrection.  The  request  for  its 
repeal  was  made  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
judiciary  committee's  chairman,  Jamee  O. 
Eiistland  |D.,  Miss.],  from  Deputy  Atty.  Gen. 
Pachard  D.  Klelndlenst.  who  said  the  law 
had  aroused  fears  which  "outweighed  any 
;  ^efulness  it  might  have  in  a  future  domestic 
.  risls." 

Uiws  aren't  put  on  the  books  for  fun.  In- 
^'irrectlon  can  mean  any  open  rebellion 
.tgainst  civil  authority,  and  a  street  riot  could 
be  called  an  insurrection  without  bending 
'he  rules.  Its  participants  could  be  hauled 
<•:!  lo  a  detention  camp  in  times  of  urban 
■.  lolence.  That's  too  much  power  to  leave  to 
individuals,  even  tho  its  use  is  unlikely. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  Justice  de- 
j'.irtment's  delay  in  recognizing  this  pollce- 
.■-tate  provision  for  what  it  is,  we're  glad 
Klomdlenst  now  agrees  with  Sen.  Daniel  K. 
Ii.ouye  |D.,  Hawaii  1  and  Rep.  Abner  Mlkva 
D  ,  i.] ,  who  Introduced  measures  for  a  repeal 
last  April.  We're  also  glad  Klelndlenst  has 
repudiated    a   statement   attributed    to   him 

■  hat  demonstrators  "should  be  rounded  up 
::d  put  In  detention  camps." 

The  detention-camp  law  should  be  put 
high  on  Congress'  priorities  for  oblivion. 

I  From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Dec.  7,  1969] 

The  Detention-Camp  Decision 

( By  Evans- Novak) 

Washington. — The  long  overdue  declalon, 

announced    last    Wednesday,    to    repeal    the 


concentration-camp  provision  in  the  1950 
Internal  Security  Act  was  reached  only  after 
quiet  pressure  from  the  White  House  over- 
came stubborn  resistance  by  Atty.  Gen.  John 
N.  Mitchell. 

The  question,  which  htwl  been  simmering 
inside  the  administration  all  year,  came  to  a 
boll  in  an  extraordinary  secret  meeting  In 
Mitchell's  office  Oct.  23.  On  that  day,  while 
Justice  Department  attorneys  were  vainly 
arguing  t>efore  the  Supreme  Court  for  delay 
In  the  Mississippi  school  desegregation  cases. 
Mitchell  spent  three  hours  In  a  confronta- 
tion with  Negro  leaders. 

One  of  the  key  Issues  they  raised  was  Title 
II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  which  per- 
mits the  government  to  establish  detention 
camps  for  use  in  internal  security  emer- 
gencies. 

Originally  passed  at  the  height  of  the 
McCarthy-era  Communist  scare,  this  provi- 
sion has  never  been  used  and  camps  origi- 
nally established  to  detain  suspected  subver- 
sives have  long  since  been  closed.  But  rumors 
started  sweeping  urban  ghettos  in  early  1966 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  planning 
to  use  Title  n  authority  to  lock  up  black 
militants. 

One  reason  the  rumors  persisted  was  the 
refusal  by  the  Justice  Department  to  take  a 
stand  on  bills  Introduced  in  Congress  to 
.repeal  Title  11.  Indeed,  at  one  point,  the 
Justice  Department — reflecting  Mitchell's 
position — decided  tentatively,  but  not  pub- 
licly, to  oppose  repeal  on  grounds  that  Title 
II  might  be  needed  in  a  national  emergency. 

Thus,  the  Negroes  In  Mitchell's  office  on 
Oct.  23  were  deeply  concerned.  Among  those 
present  were  Coretta  King  (widow  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.) .  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Aber- 
nathy  (Dr.  King's  successor),  Mayor  Richard 
Hatcher  of  Gary  and  Rep.  John  Conyers  of 
Detroit. 

Representing  the  White  House  was  Leonard 
Garment,  President  Nixon's  top  adviser  on 
minority  affairs.  Garment  had  been  subtly 
lobbying  for  repeal  of  Title  II. 

After  airing  grievances  against  the  admin- 
istration's position  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  beyond  the  South  and  deteriorat- 
ing relations  between  big-city  police  depart- 
ments and  black  ghettos.  Mitchell's  visitors 
pulled  no  punches  in  asking  repeal  of  Title  II. 

With  congressional  liberals  pushing  hard 
for  the  same  thing,  Mitchell  agreed  to  con- 
sider it — but  left  the  final  decision  up  to 
Deputy  Atty.  Gen.  Richard  Klelhdlenst.  who 
was  not  present.  Klelndlenst  read  the  minutes 
of  the  Oct.  23  meeting  and — six  weeks  later — 
rendered  his  decision.  He  announced  It  last 
Wednesday  In  a  letter  to  Sen.  James  O.  East- 
land (D-Mlss.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  (who  favors  repeal  but 
in  a  trade-off  to  liberals  for  a  new,  tough  in- 
ternal security  law ) . 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. > 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 20,  when  the  House  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  on  S.  3016,  to  provide 
for  continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  to  authorize  funding  of  such 
programs.  Had  I  been  present  for  the 
vote  on  OEO,  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
as  I  have  in  the  past. 


REPORT  ON  THE   91ST  CONGRESS. 
FIRST  SESSION 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  aaA  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tbls  point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 


the  end  of  each  year  I  summarize  the 
activities  of  the  Congress  for  the  year,  re- 
print it  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
my  expense,  and  mail  it  to  my  con- 
stitutents  in  Iowa  so  that  they  might  be 
better  informed  on  the  status  of  legisla- 
tive proposals.  Since  hundreds  of  bills 
passed  and  abcut  16,000  were  introduced, 
all  cannot  be  fully  described  but  I  am 
including  those  which  I  believe  to  be  of 
the  most  interest. 

In  instances  where  the  bill  is  referred 
to  as  a  public  law,  that  means  it  has 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  has 
been  sent  to  the  White  House  and  signed 
into  law. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Public  Law  90-  ,  which  makes  appro- 
priations for  the  Justice  Department,  in- 
cludes $268  million  for  the  1968  omnibus 
anticrime  law  to  aid  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  This  is  nearly  $210 
million  more  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated last  year. 

In  the  past  4  years  Congress  has  passed 
13  anticrime  bills  including  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
which  authorizes  Federal  aid  to  help 
State  and  local  governments  recruit  and 
train  law  enforcement  personnel  and 
secure  better  equipment;  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  so  local  police 
officers  can  secure  information  within 
seconds  from  other  parts  of  the  countrj-; 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  providing  Federal  grants  to 
States  to  assist  them  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs,  a  greatly  expanded 
FBI  school  to  handle  schooling  for  1,000 
local  police  officers  per  year,  the  Danger- 
ous Drug  Control  Act  increasing  penal- 
ties for  pushers  of  drugs,  and  a  law  mak- 
ing it  a  Federal  crime  for  a  criminal  to 
move  from  one  State  to  another  to  escape 
arrest  for  a  local  crime. 

Since  the  Constitution  reserves  police 
powers  to  the  States,  there  has  been  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  new  Federal  laws  to 
help  control  local  crimes.  The  new  ad- 
ministration has  been  searching  for  new 
ideas,  but  all  of  their  proposals  except 
one  have  merely  been  for  extension  or 
expansion  of  previous  laws.  That  one  new 
proposal  is  for  a  law  permitting  judges  to 
jail  and  keep  jailed  without  bond  people 
they  suspect  might  commit  a  crime.  Eng- 
lish common  law.  developed  over  the  cen- 
turies, and  our  American  constitutional 
law,  prohibits  jailing  anyone  without  due 
process  of  law.  This  means  that  a  person 
charged  with  a  crime  cannot  be  im- 
prisoned without  trial  or  unless  he  fails 
to  post  a  bond  set  by  the  judge  to  assure 
that  he  will  be  in  court  for  the  trial. 
Therefore,  most  Members  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
proposal  for  "preventive  detention." 
Crime  has  increased  this  year  faster  than 
ever  before  and  to  new  heights,  but  most 
Members  of  Congress  are  reluctantly 
concluding  that  additional  Federal  laws 
that  will  help  are  limited  and  that  every 
possible  support  must  be  given  to  local 
governments  to  do  a  better  job  in  the 
area  that  is  reserved  to  them.  That  Is  the 
substance  of  the  13  laws  passed  in  the 
last  few  years. 

AGlUCUI.TTnUB 

The  current  farm  progrtun  expires 
with  the  1970  crop  year.  Hearings  have 
been  held  In  both  the  House  and  the 
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S«nate  on  extending  the  program  and 
although  the  administration  has  sug- 
gested some  alternate  ideaa  that  might 
be  considered  they  have  not  yet  for- 
warded any  definite  recommendations  or 
outlined  what  must  not  be  in  a  bill  to 
escape  a  veto 

CrVH.  RIGHTS 

A  voting  rights  bill  passed  the  House 
A  simple  extension  for  5  years  of  the 
present  votini?  rights  bill  which  expires 
next  year  was  defeated.  In  the  States 
where  voter  participation  is  very  low. 
Federal  registrars  can  proceed  to  over- 
see registration  to  assure  that  voters  are 
not  being  restricted  from  registering  on 
racial  grounds  Instead  of  extending  It  5 
more  years,  the  House  passed  a  bill 
sponsored  by  the  administration  which 
requires  court  action  through  appeals 
stages  and  final  judgment  on  each  case 
of  alleged  discrimination  and  would  re- 
quire a  new  court  case  when  laws  are 
changed  Voting  rights  advocates  said 
it  would  create  a  game  of  chasing  the 
legislature"  because  they  said  when  one 
act  IS  declared  unconstitutional,  the 
legislature  in  some  States  would  pass 
another-  one  and  another  election  would 
have  passed  before  it  would  be  declared 
unconstitutional  The  act  has  not  yet 
passed  the  Senate  and  may  be  changed 
there 

EDfCATICN 

H  R  514 — passed  House,  pending  m 
Senate — extends  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  which  provides 
Federal  aid  to  local  school  districts 

HR  13310 — passed  House,  pending  in 
Senate — would  authorize  assistance  for 
special  educational  protirams  for  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities 

H  R  14252 — passed  House,  pending  in 
Senate — would  authorize  Federal  granus 
for  special  educt.tional  programs  and 
activities  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  drugs 
Public  Law  91-95  increa.ses  the  allow- 
able intert'st  rate  under  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  Under  the  NDEA 
direct  loan  program.  $190  million  was 
provided  to  college  students  last  year 
The  administration  recommended  cut- 
ting this  to  $155  million  but  Congre.ss  ap- 
propriated S222  niillion 

E*ubhc  Law  91-86  permits  labor  man- 
agement cooperation  in  setting  up  edu- 
cational scholarships  and  child  care 
centers  It  does  not  involve  Federal 
money 

Public  Law  91-97  extends  the  program 
for  Federal  grants  to  help  build  educa- 
tion TV  and  radio  facilities  and  provides 
continued  support  for  the  Educational 
Broadcasting  Corp 

Public  Law  91-61  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Education  Media  and 
Matenals  for  the  Handicapped  to  fa- 
cihtate  the  use  of  new  technology 
in  educational  proi;rams  for  the 
handicapped 

HR  13111— passed  both  the  House 
and  Senate  but  not  yet  signed  by 
the  President — includes  my  amendment 
which  prohibits  further  1970  Federal  loan 
or  grant  funds  to  students  using  violence 
to  seize  property  or  disrupt  a  university 
or  curtail  academic  freedom  Congress 
rejected  more  drastic  proposals  by  others 
to  penalize  all  students,  both  innocent 
and  guilty,  at  universities  where  oflBcials 
fall  to  control  violence 


r<:>REtCN    AFFAIRS 

Public  Law  91-14  extends  the  authority 
for  US  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association 

Public  Law  91-  .  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969.  provides  a  1-year  con- 
tinuation of  the  foreign  aid  program  but 
at  a  level  below  that  requested  by  the 
administration 

The  Senate  ratified  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  negotiated  in  1968 
The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations 
which  do  not  now  possess  them  and  is  a 
foUowup  to  the  1963  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  agreement 

Public  Law  91-99  provides  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  Peace  Corps 

Cn.vsVMER    PROTECTIO.M 

Public  Law  91-127  includes  funds  to 
finance  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  which 
I  sponsored  in  1967  This  law.  aimed  at 
bnngmg  all  meat  plants  in  the  country 
up  to  Federal  inspection  standards,  be- 
comes fully  effective  on  December  15. 
1970  The  same  law  also  included  funds 
for  the  Wholesome  PoultiT  Products  Act 
of  1968.  which  I  al.so  sponsored  and  which 
IS  modeled  after  the  meat  inspection  law. 
Public  Law  91-113.  the  Child  Protec- 
tion and  Toy  Safety  Act.  provides  for  the 
labeling  of  toys  or  other  articles  intended 
for  use  by  children  and  which  are  haz- 
ardous due  to  the  pre.sence  of  electrical, 
mechanical  or  thermal  hazards 

Since  passase  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  of  1967.  which  I  sponsored. 
a  number  of  other  bills  have  been  passed 
to  help  protect  the  consuming  public. 
Other  bills  include  the  Poultry  Inspec- 
tion Act  which  I  also  sponsored;  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  provided 
disclosure  of  interest  rates  and  finance 
charges,  an  act  providing  for  a  study  and 
investigation  and  cost  of  automobile  in- 
surance: the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act:  the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Dl.sclosure 
Act  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  and  an 
act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  SeiTicc 
Act  to  provide  for  protection  against  ra- 
diation emissions  from  electronic  prod- 
ucts such  as  the  microwave  ovens  and 
color  television  Some  other  bills,  includ- 
int:  an  egg  inspection  bill,  which  I  am 
.sponsoring,  are  currently  under  consid- 
eration in  this  Contire.ss 

Hearings  have  been  held  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  on  a  Utilities  Con- 
sumer Act  and  may  be  reported  for  ijass- 
age  next  year 

VIFTNAM 

House  Resolution  613.  which  is  a  reso- 
lution only  and  does  not  have  the  force 
of  law.  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  endorsed  a  [jeace  with  justice  in 
Vietnam. 

Although  It  really  said  nothing  anyone 
would  disagree  with,  it  has  been  almost 
universally  misinterpreted  as  either  en- 
dorsing President  Nixon's  carrying  out 
of  the  Clark  Clifford  plan  or  as  calling 
for  protection  of  the  refugees  against  a 
blood  bath  The  debate,  however,  illus- 
trated that  there  was  less  difTerence  of 
opinion  m  the  Congress  than  ordinarily 
believed  on  whether  we  should  continue 
the  Clark  CliCTord  plan.  The  Clark  Clif- 
ford plan  of  Vietnamization  and  an- 
nounced troop  withdrawals  to  encourage 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  to 
take  more  responsibility  was  formulated 


In  March  of  1968.  It  was  followed  by 
President  Johnson  and  is  being  followed 
by  President  Nixon  even  to  almost  the 
same  number  of  troop  withdrawals  esti- 
mated While  some  doves  talked  about 
immediate  withdrawal  in  the  debate 
most  of  them  conditioned  that  upon  pro 
tecting  the  refugees  and  our  soldiers  and 
securing  release  of  our  t)oys  who  are  held 
prisoners  of  war.  While  some  hawk.s 
talked  about  "fighting  to  win."  they 
showed  a  reluctance  to  blockade  Hai- 
phong Harbor  or  invade  North  Vietnait; 
Actually  this  much-publicized  resolution 
said  very  little  and  mostly  just  provided 
a  vehicle  for  discussing  the  subject 
matter. 

NATIONAL   DEFENSE    AND    VETERANS 

Public  Law  91-124  amends  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  to  authorize  a  random 
selection  system  for  the  draft.  This  will 
reduce  the  period  of  draft  vulnerabilitv 
for  young  men  from  7  years  to  12  months 
and  thus  remove  most  of  the  uncertaintv 
which  has  made  the  law  so  difficult  to 
administer  This  draft  reform  measure 
was  originally  proposed  in  1967  and  mo.-t 
Members  of  Congress  now  feel  it  should 
have  been  adopted  then. 

Public  Law  91-121,  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  provides  for  first  stejj.N 
toward  deployment  of  an  ABM  system, 
authority  for  other  defense  activities 
and  also  contains  restrictions  relating 
to  chemical  agents  such  as  phosgene  ga.^ 
Public  Law  91-102  makes  any  war 
veteran  with  a  permanent  total  disabil- 
ity from  .service-connected  injuries  eliei- 
ble  for  outpatient  treatment  in  civilian 
life 

Public  Law  91-96  provides  for  a  more 
equitable  compensation  formula  and  u;- 
creased  paymenus  for  most  widows  of 
deceased  veterans  or  servicemen  whose 
deaths  ure  .service-connected. 

HR.  11959— passed  House  and  Senatt 
referred  to  conference  committee— pn- 
vides   for   increased   educational   allov, - 
ances   for   Vietnam   veterans   attendiii;; 
college. 

HOfSINC.    \N0    t-RBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Public  Law  91-  .  the  Housing  and 
Urban  De\elopment  Act,  continues  tiie 
urban  renewal,  model  cities,  neighbor- 
hood development  programs,  as  well  ;•,- 
providing  new  contract  authority  for 
homeownership  and  rental  housii:-- 
assistance. 

Des  Moines,  designated  as  one  of  tin- 
first  63  cities  to  participate  in  the  model 
cities  program,  received  a  S2  million  Fed- 
eral grant  to  implement  its  model  citie- 
plan  this  year. 

HEALTH    AND   WELFARE 

Public  Law  91-56  requires  that  States 
receiving  money  under  the  medicaid 
program  use  it  for  that  purpose.  Some 
had  merely  reduced  their  contributions 
for  other  programs  when  they  received 
medicaid  payments  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

HR.  11702— passed  House  and  Senate 
sent  to  conference  committee — would 
amend  the  Public  Health  Services  Act  to 
impiove  and  extend  provisions  for  assist- 
ance to  medical  libraries. 

H.R.  13950— passed  both  Houses  and 
awaiting  the  President's  signature — 
the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  strengthens 
requirements   for  safety  in  coal  mines 
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and  includes  provisions  to  protect  work- 
ers against  "black  lung"  disease.  This  is 
the  most  far-reaching  mine  safety  law 
ever   passed. 

German  measles  vaccine  was  developed 
by  Federal  researchers  and  Ucensed. 
Women  who  have  the  disease  while 
pregnant  bear  a  much  higher  incidence 
jf  retarded  or  deformed  children.  In 
order  to  carry  out  an  immunization  pro- 
gram, $26  million  was  appropriated  for 
aid  to  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments. Iowa  will  receive  about  $400,000, 
but  there  is  no  requirement  that  the  State 
fully  match  the  funds,  and  some  States 
are  not  contributing  nearly  as  much  to 
the  program  as  the  Federal  Government 
does.  Therefore,  some  States  or  counties 
have  a  good  program  and  some  do  not.  I 
helped  secure  a  60  percent  increase  in 
the  funds  because  some  States,  like  Iowa, 
were  not  getting  the  program  off  the 
Kiound.  It  is  apparent  that  before  other 
vaccines  are  discovered,  we  need  a  pro- 
iiram,  even  if  mostly  paid  for  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  will  secure 
more  cooperation  from  State  and  local 
health  departments  who  are  depended 
upon  to  secure  medical  personnel. 

JOB    TRAINING 

Public  Law  91-  continues  the  anti- 
poverty  program  for  2  years  without  any 
basic  changes.  By  administrative  action, 
the  administration  closed  many  Job 
Corps  centers  and  is  using  more  of  the 
itntipoverty  funds  to  contract  with  pri- 
vate employers  to  provide  additional 
jobs. 

NATt'RAL   RESOURCES 

Public  Law  91-  establishes  a  top- 
level  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
to  review  national  policy  on  natural  re- 
sources and  environmental  control.  The 
Council's  first  report  is  to  be  submitted 
next  July  1. 

Public  Law  91-137  amends  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  extend  research  activities  to 
curb  air  pollution  from  motor  vehicles. 

Public  Law  91-135,  the  Endangered 
Species  Preservaaon  Act,  prohibits  im- 
portation of  certain  skins  and  protects 
certain  wildlife  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct  in  their  native  habitat. 

Public  Law  91-144  includes  $800  mil- 
lion to  provide  aid  to  State  and  local 
uovernments  in  building  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities.  The  administration  had 
recommended  $214  million  for  this  water 
pollution  control  program. 

FOOD    AND    NUTRITION 

Public  Law  91-116  provides  an  increase 
tc  $610  million  in  the  authorization  for 
the  food  stamp  program.  This  is  almost 
twice  the  previous  amount. 

HR.  11651 — passed  House,  pending  in 
Senate — would  provide  authority  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  for  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  children 
not  now  being  reached. 

HR.  515 — passed  House,  pending  in 
Senate — includes  provisions  for  improv- 
ing the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  in- 
cluding strengthening  of  the  program's 
nutritional  training  and  educational 
benefits, 

HR.  5554 — passed  House,  pending  in 
Senate — amends  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  to  encourage  consumption  of  milk  in 


nonprofit    nursery    schools,    child    care 
centers,  and  elsewhere. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  a  Nutri- 
tion Act  which  I  am  cosponsoring  which 
puts  greater  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
balanced  and  adequate  diets  for  the  poor 
and  school  children  and  low-income 
individuals. 

TRANSPORTATION 

H.R.  10105 — passed  House  and  Senate, 
referred  to  conference  committee — ex- 
tends and  makes  improvements  to  the 
1966  auto  safety  law. 

Both  versions  of  the  bill  include  my 
amendment  providing  for  a  report  and 
recommendations  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  on  the  farm  tractor 
safety  problem.  At  least  2.000  persons 
are  killed  each  year  in  tractor  acci- 
dents— nearly  as  many  as  died  last  year 
in  railroad  accidents — and,  in  terms  of 
fatalities  per  miles  traveled,  farm  trac- 
tors are  about  one-half  as  safe  as  autos. 
This  amendment  provides  for  the  first 
top-level  Federal  study  on  tractor  safety. 

H.R.  11465 — passed  House,  pending  in 
Senate — provides  for  expansion  of  the 
Federal  program  to  aid  in  construction 
of  airport  facilities. 

LABOR 

Public  Law  91-54  provides  for  health 
and  safety  standards  for  workers  at  fed- 
erally financed  or  federally  assisted  con- 
struction projects. 

Public  Law  91-53  makes  some  adjust- 
ments in  the  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system. 

Public  Law  91-  makes  some  revisions 
in  the  number  of  hours  railroad  employ- 
ees may  work  each  week. 

H.R  .  13300 — passed  House,  pending 
in  Senate — provides  for  continuation 
of  the  supplemental  annuity  program^ 
for  railroad  workers. 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Hojse  Joint  Resolution  681 — passed 
House,  pending  in  Senate — would  abol- 
ish the  electoral  college  and  provide  for 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
in  many  years  and  will  become  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  if  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  ratified  by  the  States. 

Public  Law  91-5  continues  the  author- 
ity under  which  the  President,  subject 
to  approval  by  Congress,  can  reorganize 
Federal  agencies. 

Public  Law  91-93  amends  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  encourage 
earlier  retirement  for  some  older  Fed- 
eral employees  and  increases  the  con- 
tributions to  pay  for  the  change. 

Public  Law  91-138  updates  the  exist- 
ing law  governing  contested  elections  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  proposed,  as  part  of  a  sug- 
gested Congressional  Reorganization 
Act,  a  more  substantial  change  to  re- 
quire a  recount  in  contested  elections. 

House  Resolution  17  creates  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation into  all  aspects  of  crime  in 
the  United  States. 

DISTRICT    PROJECTS 

Congress  appropriated  $3.7  million, 
the  full  amount  requested,  to  continue 
work  on  the  Saylorville  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir north  of  Des  Moines.  At  my  request. 


an  imbudgeted  $400,000  was  also  ap- 
proved to  permit  purchase  of  land  near 
the  dam  site  for  the  Ames  Dam  and 
Reservoir  and  also  from  those  who  pre- 
fer to  sell  now. 

TAX    AND    FISCAL    POLICIES 

The  Tax  Reform  Act — passed  both 
Houses  and  awaiting  the  President's  sig- 
nature— removes  some  loopholes,  re- 
duces the  scope  of  some  others  and  re- 
moves some  incentives  to  business  to 
expand.  It  also  reduces  the  rate  of  taxes, 
increased  the  exemptions  per  dependent 
and  increased  social  security  benefits  by 
15  percent. 

H.R.  7906 — passed  House,  f>ending  in 
Senate — includes  my  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit a  State  income  tax  from  being  lev- 
ied by  more  than  one  State  on  the  same 
income  of  an  individual.  Some  people  are 
finding  themselves  liable  for  income 
taxes  on  their  entire  income  in  a  State 
other  than  where  they  live  merely  be- 
cause they  took  a  vacation,  make  occa- 
sional business  trips  there  or  drive 
through  the  State.  Under  by  bill,  taxes 
are  owed  to  the  State  where  the  money  is 
earned  and  no  other  State  can  tax  it  for 
income  tax  purposes. 

Public  Law  91-128  extends  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act  which  contains 
provisions  to  keep  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  under  control. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Congress  during  the  past  year 
worked  even  harder  than  usual  develop- 
ing appropriations  bills.  The  requests  for 
appropriations  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  early  January  were  formulated  by  an 
outgoing  administration  and  President 
Nixon  naturally  wanted  to  submit  his 
own  appropriations  requests.  They  were 
not  sent  to  Congress  until  April  and  some 
were  delayed  even  longer.  Congress 
waited  for  the  new  appointees  who  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  and  carefully  considered  their 
testimony.  After  cutting  some  and  in- 
creasing some  other  requests,  Congress 
cut  a  net  total  of  $5.6  billion  from  the 
President's  requests.  Congress  always  ad- 
justs the  priorities  in  a  President's 
budget  to  some  extent  but  considerable 
controversy  has  now  developed  with  the 
President  saying  there  should  not  have 
been  increases  for  education  and  health 
grants  even  though  it  was  more  than 
offset  by  reductions  in  other  Federal 
programs. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  upon 
which  I  serve,  recommends  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  approves  amounts 
for  each  department  and  agency.  These 
amounts  are  limits  on  the  amount  the 
administration  can  spend  within  each 
department  but  a  President  is  not  re- 
quired to  spend  all  of  it.  Congress  also 
limits  the  amounts  that  each  depart- 
ment or  agency  can  spend  for  each  pro- 
gram that  it  administers  but  the 
administration  is  not  required  to  spend 
all  of  it.  For  example,  the  President  re- 
quested more  than  Congress  appropri- 
ated for  a  supersonic  airplane  and  for 
foreign  aid.  He  cannot  spend  more  than 
Congress  appropriates  for  each  program. 
The  President  requested  less  than 
Congress  appropriated  for  vocational 
training,  libraries,  and  German  measles 
vaccine.  The  President  can  spend  the 
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extra  money  Congress  appropriated  for 
these  purpovses.  but  there  Is  no  way  to 
make  hun  do  so  and  all  Presidents  have 
withheld  some  funds  appropriated 

Congress  must  consider  the  needs  of 
all  the  people  and  settle  disagreements 
over  the  limit*  to  be  placed  on  each  oro- 
gram  so  that  the  total  cost  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  it  is  decided  we  can 
afford  or  must  spend 

Although  we  have  such  disagreements 
every  year.  It  has  recently  been  labeled 
"adjusting  priorities"  with  each  Individ- 
ual wanting  the  adjustment  in  a  differ- 
ent way  Few  want  increases  in  Federal 
taxes  to  pay  for  increases  in  the  pro- 
grams they  like  but  all  of  us  think  more 
money  could  be  shifted  from  some  other 
programs  to  the   ^n^s  we  like  best 

I  am  setting  forth  last  year's  appro- 
priations— fir  fiscal  year  1969.  which  Ls 
July  1.  1968.  to  July  1.  1969— together 
with  President  Nixon  s  requests  and  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  Congress  prior 
to  adjourning  lust  before  Christmas  so 
you  can  arrive  at  your  own  conclusion 
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rirvFXnpMrNT  or  i  e<;i.si.atT(^n 
I  think  Congre.ss  should  have  more 
capability  m  terms  of  computers  and 
staff  .so  It  can  originate  more  of  Its  own 
legLslfttlon.  but  dunng  mast  of  the  past 
30  years  there  has  been  strong  leader- 
ship m  the  White  House  and  Congress 
has   depended    upon    the   adminstration 


to  originate  legislation,  send  up  requests 
for  extension  or  revision  of  ongoing  pru- 
grams  or  at  least  tell  us  how  a  law  in 
working  and  if  or  how  a  proposal  would 
need  to  be  modified  to  avoid  a  veto.  How- 
ever, this  year,  a  much  larger  than  usual 
portion  of  legislation  was  originated  or 
developed  in  Congress. 
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For  at  first  later  op- 

389 4  (De:nocrats  217  0,  Republi 

Surcharge 

Republicans  154  ?6) 

posed  provision  lor 

cans  172  4) 

M  R   100  additional  tunds  'or 

For 

210  163  (Democrats  158  S4 

compensation  to  dis- 

Kennedy Center  on  Arts. 

Republicans  52  109) 

abled 

H  R    1:702    F,(ent  Library  As- 

None 

370  3 

H  Res  586.  amend  diatt  law 

Foe                        

383  12  (Democrats  208  11.  Re- 

sistance Act 
H.R    .1651    Extend  and  Eioand 

None 

352  5 

H  K   14252,  authoiue  special  edu- 

Against             

publicans  175  1) 
294-0  (Democrats  163  0.  Re- 

National Scbooi  Lunch  P'ogiam 

cational  programs  on  drugs 

publicans  131  0) 
337  6  (Democrats  192  3.  Republi- 
cans 145  3) 

H  R.  9825.  to  amend  Ciyil  Service 
"(etiiement  Act 

Noie 

359-48 

MR  14465  expanj  airport  lacihlies 

Endorsed  same  day  as 
passed 

Amendment  ro  M  R    131 : 1.  Joelson 

Against 

294  119  (Democrats  195  38. 

H  R   14580  foreign  3id  lunds  lor 

For 

176  163  (Democrats  107  85,  Re- 

amendment fo  increase  educa- 

Republicans  99  81) 

planes  lor  Formosa 

publicans  69  '8) 

Amendment  lo  H  R.  13111.  pro- 

For 

316  95  (Democrats  155  76. 

hibit  funds  lo  any  student  «ho 

Republicans  161   19) 

uses  violence  lo  close  buildings 

9tC. 

THE  REAL  ME.\.VING  OF  PEACE 

'Mr  H.\GAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  ' 

Mr  H.AGA.N.  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
template this  holy  ume.  we  must  consider 
the  real  meaning  of  peace 

Approachm^'  the  21st  century,  we  have 
seen  many  marvels  here  on  earth.  Man 
has  mastered  the  atom,  we  have  put  a 
man  on  the  moon,  and  through  our  tech- 
rucaJ  knowledge  we  are  going  farther 
into  space  and  seeing  the  wonders  of 
Gods  great  universe  Through  .science 
man  has  made  progress  in  the  fields  of 
medicine  and  agriculture  We  are  seeking 
a  better  way  of  life  in  every  area,  yet  the 
world  is  In  turmoil,  our  people  are  far 
from  united  and  in  every  part  of  the 
world  there  is  unrest.  Peace  13  still  a 
longmg  and  a  hope 


Despite  the  efforts  of  the  best  minds 
in  this  country  and  other  nations  of  the 
world,  we  have  yet  to  devise  an  ever- 
lasting panacea  which  will  abolish  for  all 
time  man's  oldest  plague — war 

-At  this  time  of  joy  in  the  civilized 
world,  we  should  take  time  to  contem- 
plate a  better  world  for  all — a  world  of 
t)€ace  We  .should  all  take  care  and  ample 
time  to  reflect  upon  and  to  appreciate  the 
joyous  experiences  and  all  the  many 
blessings  wlilch  we  so  often  take  for 
granted  We  should  not  for  a  moment 
forget  that  we  are  extremely  fortunate 
among  men  to  live  m  this  land  of  plenty. 
We  should  make  it  our  determined  pur- 
pose to  live  in  harmonious  peace  with  our 
neighbtjr.  whatever  his  religion,  color,  or 
nationality 

I  pray  that  this  happy  season  will  see 
all  my  good  friends  in  the  First  District. 


the  State  of  Georgia,  and  throughout  this 
great  Nation  enjoying  the  verj-  best  of 
good  health,  happiness  and  prosperity. 
I  pray  that  the  new  year  will  brine 
added  fulfillment  of  our  purpose — the 
attainment  of  real  peace — increased  joy 
in  all  of  our  pursuits,  and  abundant 
living  for  all. 

The  message  of  love  and  hope  pro- 
claimed many  years  ago  still  stands 
today — It  is  there  for  all  mankind.  Love 
one  another,  love  thy  neighbor,  find 
inner  peace  and  love  yourself  so  you 
can  spread  this  message  of  love.  When 
we  have  a  sincere  concern  for  those 
around  us  and  a  desire  to  help  and  serve 
we  cannot  hate  and  attack. 

If  we  work  together  and  pray  together 
in  a  common  spirit,  we  shall  all  reap 
the  bounteous  rewards  of  peace  and  a 
better  world. 

Happy  holidays  and  God  bless  you  all. 


I 

December  22,  1969 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNYERS  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pepper)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
iieretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia) ;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Culver,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations,  1970. 

Mr.  Priedel  following  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  three  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Boland  during  the  consideration  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
fi.scal  year  1970  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Bush  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  on  the  con- 
ference repxjrt  on  H.R.  13111. 

Mr.  Watson  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Re(X)Rd  following  those  of  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hacan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  In  coll(Xiuy  with  Mr. 
Vanik  on  the  tax  reform  bill. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mizell  ) ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr,  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Utt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScoTT  in  two  instan<»s. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  CKoNSKi  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuDE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GooDLiNC  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Conte  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia) ,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter : ) 


Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Priedel  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr,  Karth  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottincer. 

Mr.  G'Hara. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  TuNNEY  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks  in  four  instances, 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr,  MiNiSH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr,  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  POUNTAIN. 

Mr.  DORN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr,  Kee  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  five  instances. 


ness,  and  employment;  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability ot  mortgage  credit;  and  for  other 
purposes; 

3.  3016.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  January  1970  as  "National  Blood 
Donor  Month." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resoluton  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  9233.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  efficient  and  ef- 
fective use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Civil 
Service  Conmilsslon  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  14794.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  764.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
{^propriatlons  for  expenses  of  the  President's 
Ck>uncll  on  Youth  Opportunity. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    A 
JOINT    RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  65.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands 
to  Emogene  Tllmon  of  Logan  (Dounty,  Ark.; 

S.  80.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands 
to  Enoch  A.  Lewder  of  Ixjgan  County,  Ark.; 
~S.  81.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands 
to  J.  B.  Smith  and  Sula  E.  Smith,  of  Maga- 
zine, Ark.; 

S.  82.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  slmUar  materials  In  certain  lands 
to  Wayne  Tllmon  and  Emogene  Tllmon  of 
Logan  County,  Ark.; 

3.2325.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions in  grades  08-16,  OS-17,  and  OS-18; 

S.  2677.  An  act  to  lower  interest  rates  and 
fight  inflation;  to  help  hotising,  smaU  busl- 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  9233.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  efBclent  and  ef- 
fective use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
C51vll  Service  Commission  in  connection  with 
certain  functions  of  the  commission,  and  foi 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  9334.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  In  State  veterans'  homes; 

H.R.  14751.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  or  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  14794.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  O'CLOCK  A.M. 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  23 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed tmtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 23,  1969,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1433.  A  letter  from  the  Chief.  National 
Guard  Bureau.  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  all  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  operations  during  fiscal  year  1969; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoeed  legislation  to  amend  the  Ship- 
ping Act.  1916,  and  the  Intercoftsta.1  Shipping 
Act.  1933,  to  convert  criminal  penalties  to 
clvU  penalties  In  certain  instances  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1435.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  CXnnmerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1030;  Vo  the  Oommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Ftartierles. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AST)  RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr  DUXSKI  Committee  on  Post  Office 
And  ClvU  Service  Bep<rt  on  :mf>rove<1  maj; - 
pt)wer  managwment  ;n  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ex<imj>le«  for  the  perlijd  Jinuary 
through  June  19fl9  i  Rept  No  dl-783i  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  FALLON  Committee  on  Public  W.^rks 
S  2910  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  89 
260  to  authorize  .iddltlonal  funds  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Connress  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building  with  an  amendment  Rept  No 
91-7841  Referred  t<)  the  Committee  >f  the 
Whole   li.iuse  on    the  State  of   the   Union 

Mr  TAYLOR  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  R  1786  A  bin  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  additional  funds  neces- 
sary for  acquUldon  of  land  at  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  :n  Callfornu  with 
an  amendment  Rept  No  91-78f »  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  Sta.ce  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC-  BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claase  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 
By  Mr  CHAPPELL 
H  R  15396  A  bill  ui  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  if  1954  to  increase  from  »600 
to  »9O0  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  .Including  the  exemption  for  a 
spov^se.  the  exemptions  for  a  defjendent.  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness  1.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   ESCH 
HR     15397     A    Dill    to   authorize    the    US 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish  edu- 
cational programs  to  encourage  understand- 
ing of  policies  and  support  of  activities  de- 
signed to  enhance  en'.  Ironment-al  quality  and 
maintain  ecological  balance,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr   PREY 
HR    15398    \  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality,    to    the 
Committee   on    Rules 

By  Mrs   HANSEN  of  Washington 
H  R.  15399    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  separate 
session  of   C.ngress  each   year   for   the  con- 
sideration of  appropriation  bills,  to  establish 
the  calendar   year  as   the   fiscal   year  of   the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes,   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr   OH.ARA 
H  R    154O0    \  bin   to  amend   the  Fish  and 
Wildlife    .Act   of    1956    to   provide   a   criminal 
penalty    for   shooting   at   certain    birds,   flsh, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft,    to   the 
Committee   on   Merchant   Miwlne   and    Plsh- 
erlee 

Bv  Mr    OKONSKI 

H  H    15401    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Social    Security  Act    to   provide   a   minimum 

primarv  benetlt  of  8100  a  month   iwlth  cor- 

resp<inaiiii{  .ncreiuses  m  the  benetltji  pavable 


to  certain  uninsured  or  Inaufflclently  insured 
individuals  I .  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  PATMAN 
HR  15402  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
H.)U8lng  .Act  and  the  Federal  Reser-.e  Act  to 
help  meer  the  national  housing  goals  includ- 
ing the  goals  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  thn.ugh  the  purchase  of  mortgages 
with  private  pension  fund  and  Federal  Re- 
serve assets,  to  ihe  Committee  un  Banking 
and  Currency 

By  Mr  SEBELIUS 
H  R  15403  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  Ui  give  additional  time 
to  small  State  Inspected  facilities  additional 
time  to  comply  with  new  inspecUon  regula- 
tions aiul  that  State  inspected  facilities  after 
meeting  the  InspecUon  requlremenUi  shall  be 
eligible  for  distribution  in  fstablishments  on 
the  same  basis  as  plans  inspected  under  title 
I.  to  the  C  .mmlttee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr  SHRIVER 
H  R  15404  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  196H  in  order  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  .shall  be  .ibserved  m  the 
United  States  from  the  first  Sunday  follow- 
ing Memorial  Day  t,.  the  Ilrst  Sunday  follow- 
ing Lab<jr  Day,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

Bv     Mr     TUNNEY     .for    himself.    Mr 
Rhodes.    Mr     Uoai.i.     .Mr     SmurR    of 
Arizona,   and    Mr     Lipscomb  i 
HR    15405     A    bill    to   render   the   assertion 
if   laiirt   claims   bv    the   United   State-s   based 
upon   accretion   or  avulsion   subject   to   legal 
and  equitable  defenses  to  which  private  per- 
sons asserting  such  claims  w<iuld  be  subject; 
to    the    Committee   .ni    Interior   and    Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr  BRADEMAS 
HR  15406  A  bill  to  assust  State  and  local 
cnminal  Justice  systems  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  criminal  and  youth  offenders  and  the  pre- 
vention of  Juvenile  liellnquencv  and  criminal 
recidivism  bv  providing  for  the  development 
of  specialized  curnculums,  the  training  of 
educatk)nai  personnel,  and  re.search  and 
demonstration  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ 
H  R  15407  .\  bill  to  amend  .hapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  'o  en- 
rollment charges  for  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits,  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

Bv  Mr    MAILLIARD 
H  R   1540H   A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Qaullty;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
Bv  Mr    PELLY 
H  R   15409    A  bin  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality;    to    the 
Comxmttee  on  R-ules 

By  Mr    TIERNAN 
HR   15410    A   bill   to  amend  part  1   of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act   to  require  "he  In- 
stallation  of   sanitation    devices    m    rallrc^ad 
cars  to  prevent  the  discharge  from  such  cars 
of  sewage,    to   the  Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    UDALL 
H  R.  15411    A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee   on    Environmental    Quality;     to    the 
Committee  on  Rules 
Bv  Mr   GUDE 
HR   !,54IL'    A   bill   to  require  disclosure  of 
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political  campaign  financing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

By  Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H  Con  Ree  474  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  C<ingress  with 
respect  to  public  expression  of  religious  faith 
by  American  astronauts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   PRIEDEL 
H   Res  764    Resiilutlon     authorizing     pav- 
ment  of  compensation  for  certain  committee 
employees      to     the     Committee     on     Hou.se 
Administration 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  pnviit,' 
bills  and  rrsolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a.s  follows: 

By  Mr    DONOHUE 
H  H    15413    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlo.s 
Mltkonls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar'- 
By  Mr    DULSKI    i  by  request! 
HR      15414     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Salvador  C    Barb.i;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  California 
H  R    15415     A    bin   for   the   relief  of   George 
P    M111.S.   to  the  Cv->mmlttee  on  the  Judlciarv 
H  R    15416     A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Jasper 
Dean  Rlgglns:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    McCLURE 
HR.  15417    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paulino 
O     Tolentlno.     to     the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   ST  GERMAIN 
HR   16418    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefanla 
Wldor    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  Res  766    A   resolution   to  refer  the  bill. 
H  R    15352.  entitled   "For  the  relief  of  Leopold 
Morse  Tailoring  Co  .■  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  U  S    Court  of  Claims  pursuant 
to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII. 

270  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  ol 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin, 
relative  to  tltKid  control  and  watershed  pro- 
tection on  the  Pecatonlcii  River  in  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petition.s 
and  pai)ers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

362  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  York,  Pa  ,  relative  to  a  map  of  the 
United  States  showing  congressional  dis- 
trict,";: to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

363  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  York. 
Pa  .  relative  to  combining  :in  tax  payments 
annually;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


HOrSE  OF  REPRE,SENTATIVES-7'He..rfaf,,  December  23,  1969 


The  Hou.sp  met  at:  11  o'clock  am 
The  Chaplain.  Rev    Edward  G    Latch. 
DD  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  2  2  We  have  seen  His  star 
in  the  east  and  have  come  to  uorship 
Him 

Eternal  Crod.  our  Father,  .send  Thou  the 
light  of  Thy  spirit  into  the  darkness  of 


this  world  and  into  the  turmoil  of  these 
time,s. 

Let  the  star  of  love  shine  uix>n  every 
heart  and  upon  every  family  that  good 
w  ill  may  live  withm  us  and  in  everv-  home 
in  our  land 

Let  the  star  of  hofX"  be  seen  by  the 
eyes  of  men  and  may  they  continue  to 


look  up  even  in  dark  days  and  amid 
discouraijint;  experiences  for  Thou  art 
the  hope  of  the  world. 

Let  the  star  of  truth  shed  its  light 
into  the  spirits  of  men,  cleansing  them 
and  empowering  them  to  walk  in  Thy 
way  and  to  live  Thy  life. 

Led  by  Thy  star  may  we  walk  the  waj' 


revealed  to  us  as  did  the  shepherds  of 
old  and  the  wise  men  from  distant  lands 
and  in  Thee  find  light  and  life  and  love. 

■As  with  gladness  men  of  old 
Did  the  guiding  star  behold; 
As  with  joy  they  hailed  its  light. 
Leading  onward,  beaming  bright; 
So,  most  gracious  Lord,  may  we 
Evermore  be  led  to  Thee." 

May  the  Lord  watch  over  us  as  we  de- 
part, and  when  we  return  may  His  spirit 
guide  us  and  our  Nation  through  an- 
other year. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  944.  An  act  to  amend  section  404(d) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  by  Increasing 
the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance 
and  reimbursement  authorized,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  meet  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  travel; 

H  R  14227,  An  act  to  amend  section  1401a 
lb)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  adjustments  of  retired  pay  to  reflect 
changes   In   Consumer    Price   Index; 

HR  14571  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  15071  An  act  to  continue  for  two  ad- 
ditional years  the  duty-free  status  of  cer- 
tain gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  In  combat  zones;  and 

H  J.  Res  1040.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  time  for  filing  the  Economic  Report  and 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13270)  entitled  "An  act  to  reform  the  in- 
come tax  laws." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
\otes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15209)  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  other 
jjurposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1626.  An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
psychology  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  1872.  An  act  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950  i  title  II  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1950) ; 

S.  2694.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' .Salary  Act  of  1955  to  increase  salaries, 
.md  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2981.  An  act  to  revise  the  laws  of  the 


District  Of  Columbia  on  Juvenile  court  pro- 
ceedings; and 

S.  3009.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  contracts  for  the  payment  of  the  Dis- 
trict's equitable  portions  of  the  costs  of  res- 
ervoirs on  the  Potomac  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries, and  for  other  purposes. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  at 
any  time  today  for  the  Speaker  to  declare 
a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  how  long  does  the  gen- 
tleman think  we  would  be  in  recess? 
What  is  the  business  outstanding?  Let 
me  get  at  it  that  way. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  are  waiting  for  the 
conferees  on  the  Export  Control  Act  to 
bring  in  a  conference  report.  We  were 
told  earlier  that  it  would  probably  be 
in  by  11  o'clock  but  it  obviously  is  not 
ready  as  yet.  That  and  the  adjournment 
resolution  are  so  far  as  I  know  the  only 
business  remaining.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  I  take  it  that  the 
House  is  prepared  to  adjourn  sine  die 
with  some  $21  billion  or  $22  billion  worth 
of  appropriations  still  outstanding  and 
not  acted  upon  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  every  agency  is 
covered  by  resolution  which  was  passed, 
or  I  should  say  by  the  appropriation  bill 
that  was  passed  yesterday  which  con- 
tained the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  well  aware  of  that, 
but  the  answer  I  assume  the  gentleman 
would  give 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No  appropriation  matter 
is  pending  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  at  least  two  such  mat- 
ters are  pending  in  the  Congress,  and  it 
requires  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
in  order  to  enact  a  sine  die  adjournment 
resolution.  The  gentleman  will  agree 
with  that,  I  am  sure.  It  is  not  proposed 
then  to  go  into  a  night  session  today  if 
permission  is  granted  to  the  House  to 
recess? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hope  it  is  not  even  nec- 
essary to  go  into  an  afternoon  session. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  in  light 
of  the  colloquy  we  just  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished majority   leader  would   not 


agree  that  if  there  are  some  appropria- 
tion bills  that  have  not  been  completed, 
this  is  with  full  agreement  with  the  White 
House?  As  I  understand  it,  the  White 
House  has  agreed  that  there  are  problems 
involved  which  could  not  be  resolved  be- 
fore the  recess  but  they  can  be  resolved 
after  the  recess.  In  the  meantime 
agencies  can  continue  to  operate  through 
the  continuing  resolution.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  care  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  only  comment  I  can 
make  on  that  is  that  I  have  seen  a  copy 
of  a  letter  sent  by  the  President.  I  have 
not  discussed  this  particular  item  or  these 
particular  bills  with  the  President  or  any 
other  representative  of  the  White  House 
or  the  administration. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL    RAILROAD    ADJUST- 
MENT BOARD— H.R.  15349 

I  Mr.  STA(jGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill — H.R.  15349 — to 
amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  adjiist 
the  membership  of  the  First  Division  of 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 
As  a  result  of  the  merger  of  four  unions 
out  of  the  five  formerly  represented  on 
that  Board,  it  has  been  impossible  for 
the  strict  requirements  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  composition  of  the  Board 
to  be  complied  with.  Legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  adjust  the  law  to  the  prevailing 
situation  relating  to  the  membership  of 
the  first  division,  but  there  has  been  dis- 
agreement among  the  parties  as  to  the 
terms  of  that  legislation. 

Agreement  has  finally  been  reached 
between  the  two  unions  involved  and  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  carriers  involved, 
and  this  bill  reflects  the  exact  terms 
of  that  agieement. 

I  anticipate  expeditious  action  on  this 
bill,  .so  that  it  can  become  law  early  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  the  Congress,  so 
that  this  first  division  can  get  back  to 
work  handling  its  backlog  of  claims. 


COTTON  BOWL  GAME 

( Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  speak  of  a  matter  of  great 
national  significance.  I  regret  very  much 
that  my  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Pickle)  is  not  on  the  floor  at  this  time, 
for  on  January  1,  New  Year's  Day,  the 
great  State  of  Texas  will  be  invaded  by 
the  Fighting  Irish  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  led  by  the  greatest  Irish- 
man of  them  all.  Coach  Ara  Parseghian, 
for  the  playing  of  the  Cotton  Bowl  foot- 
ball game. 
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I  want  to  put  my  friends  from  Texas 
on  warning  that  they  are  in  deep  trouble 
because  the  Irish  from  Indiana  have 
blood  In  their  eyes  and  Intend  to  win  In 
this  first  bowl  invitation  Notre  Oame 
has  accepted  In  45  years.  As  evidence  of 
my  own  conviction  of  victory  on  New 
Year's  Day,  I  hereby  challenge  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Picklb,  who  repre- 
sents the  district  in  which  the  University 
of  Texas  is  located,  to  a  wager  I  am  wUl- 
tng  to  wager  one  handsome  Irish  shil- 
lelagh— against  any  like  wager  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  willmg  to 
make — that  on  the  1st  of  January  the 
Fighting  Irish  of  Notre  Dame  will  fight 
on  to  a  great  victory  over  the  University 
of  Texas  in  the  Cotton  Bowl  game 


December  23,  lOfiO 


PRINTING  OP  ADDmONAi  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ENTITLED  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL EFFECTS  OP  PRO- 
DUCING ELECTRIC  POWER  • 

Mr  PRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  iH  Res  787'  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows 

H  Res  767 

Resolved.  Thai  there  be  printed,  concur- 
rently wuh  the  preas  run,  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  .Atomic  Energy,  seven 
hundred  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
held  by  said  Joint  committee  during  th? 
Nlnety-flrsr  Congress  entitled  "Knvironmen- 
uaJ  Effects  of  Prcxluclng  Electric  Power." 


outside  the  appropriation  bills  also  have 
an  impact  on  the  totals,  in  respect  not 
only  to  revenues  but  also  to  expenditures 
and   new  spending  authority. 

Also.  I  should  add  that  certain  inac- 
tions by  the  Congress  on  budget  pro;.(.. 
sals  enter  into  the  final  comparisons  of 
congressional  impact  on  the  budget 

Pinal  figures  are  not  immediately 
available,  but  can  be  reasonably  appro.x'- 
imated.  For  one  thing,  final  action  v., us 
not  taken  on  two  major  appropnatiori 
bills  namely,  Labor-HEW  and  foreit-n 
a.ssistance 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND    ON 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S    1075 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  from  the 
time  after  the  passage  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1075.  which  was  adopted  ty 
the  Hckuse  of  RepresentaUves  yesterday, 
to  exte«d  their  remark.^. 

The  SPEAKER.  W.thout  object  on.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w£us  laid  on  the 
table 


A  CHRISTMAS   OP  HOPE 

I  Mr.  FELLY  asked  and  was  ^iven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr  Ste.iker.  on  the  eve 
of  our  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  word  has  come  that 
the  United  States  and  Russia  have  a-ereed 
to  full  strategic  nuclear  arms  talks  next 
April  in  Vienna.  This  adds  a  new  :ay  of 
hope  to  our  Christmas  .season. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker  this  may  be  the 
most  important  series  of  meetings  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  for  a  halt  in  the 
arms  race  may  save  our  future  genera- 
tions from  mass  suicide. 

I  was  coniiorted  in  tne  announcement 
from  Helsinki  that  the  two  superpowers, 
in  the  preliminary  talks,  had  reached 
agreement  that  each  accepts  the  idea  of 
mutual  deterrence  They  agreed  that 
their  joint  problem  is  how  to  maintain 
the  present  balance  of  p^wer  between 
them  on  which  the  nuclear  peace  de- 
pends. 

This  IS  '.  lul  to  our  survival.  Mr. 
Speaker  Both  nation.*  today  possess  the 
power  to  destroy  each  other  many  times 
over  This  overkil!  capability  need  not  be 
extended,  and  it  .s  on  this  basis  that 
these  talks  are  bemg  conducted. 

While  there  ;s  much  work  to  be  done, 
we  should  pause  at  this  time  of  the 
Christmas  season  and  pray  for  success. 
While  the  two  nations  have  agreed  that 
any  agreement  to  curb  or  limit  weapons 
systems  must  be  satisfactorily  verified, 
they  left  the  details  of  that  touchy  prob- 
lem for  later. 

However,  as  much  as  this  Is  a  time  of 
renewing  our  faith,  this  year  there  is  a 
new  element  of  hope  for  a  lasting  peace: 
a  peace  that  is  not  possible  without  a 
limitation  on  nuclear  arms  on  earth. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  olTer  a 
resolution  H  Res  768'  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  a.s  fol- 
lows 

H    Res    768 

Reiolvfd.  Th.Ht  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  bv  the  House  to  Join  .-» 
similar  committee  appfjinted  by  the  Seriate 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  the  two  House.s 
have  completed  their  busineRs  of  the  .se  aiun 
and  are  ready  to  adjourn,  unless  th'  P-e^l- 
dent  has  ^ome  other  communication  -n  make 
to  'hem 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
is'entleman  yield  ' 

Mr  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Are  we  still  awaiting  the 
conference  reporf 

Mr  ALBERT  They  are  on  their  way 
over  here  One  of  the  conferees  is  here 
now    It  IS  just  a  matter  of  mmutes 

The  resolution  was  aareed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  the 
Committee  To  Notify  the  President  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Albert. 
and  the  ijentleman  from  Michigan.  Mr. 
Gerald   R    Ford. 


THE      APPROPRIATIONS      BUSINESS 
OF  THE  SESSION 

Mr  M.\HON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
conclusion  uf  the  .^e&sion  today.  I  think 
It  appropriate  that  we  make  a  stab  at 
the  approximate  results  of  our  actions  on 
the  money  bills  of  the  year  in  relation 
to  the  Presidents  budget  requests. 

Congress  deals  with  tlie  spendmg  side 
of  the  budget  principally  through  the 
appropriation  bills,   but  certain  actions 


A     THE   APPROPRIATION    BILLS 

But  with  respect  to  the  current  fiscal 
year  1970,  in  the  14  appropriation  bills^ 
and  at  the  moment  I  refer  only  to  the 
appropriation  bills,  and  I  include  tlip 
amounts  in  the  conference  reports  on  the 
two  bUls  not  yet  cleared  by  Congre.ss 
namely,  Labor-HEW  and  foreign  assist- 
ance—here in  briefest  outline  are  some 
of  the  major  highlights.  Elaboration  and 
some  supporting  detail  will  be  provided 
later 

First.  Congress  has  cut  the  appropna- 
ticn  budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1970 
bv  about  $5,604,000,000.  The  budget  re- 
quests; were  S  135.200.000.000.  The  ap- 
proved amounts  total  5129,596.000.000 

Second.  Tliis.  we  roughly  calculate,  will 
trans'ate  into  an  expenditure  cut  of  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000  in  fiscal  1970 
A  cut  of  $5.6  billion  in  the  appropriation 
requests  means  an  ultimate  cut  of  equal 
amount  in  expenditures,  but  since  some 
portions  of  appropriations  for  a  given 
year  arc  budgeted  to  be  paid  out  over 
two  or  more  years,  the  first  year  ex- 
penditure reduction  eflfect  is  not  as  great 
as  the  ultimate  effect. 

Tlurd.  In  Defense  appropriations,  in 
the  two  defense  bills,  we  cut  the  1970 
requests  by  .55.994.000.000  The  budget 
requests  wore  577.195,000.000.  The  ap- 
proved amounts  total  571,201,000.000. 

Fourth.  This,  we  roughly  calculate, 
will  translate  into  a  first  year— fiscal 
1970 — expenditure  cut  of  approximately 
$3,200,000,000. 

Fifth.  In  respect  to  non-defense  ap- 
propriations, and  tins  includes  the  Labor- 
HEW  and  foreign  assistance  conference 
reports.  Congress  made  a  net  increase  in 
the  1970  appropriation  requests  of  $390  - 
000.000.  On  foreign  assistance,  in  the 
pending  conference  report,  we  cut  $1  - 
120.000.000.  On  Labor-HEW.  '.n  the  pend- 
ing conference  report,  there  is  a  net  in- 
crease of  $1,139,000,000.  In  the  10  other 
bills,  there  was  a  net  increase  of  $371.- 
000,000.  We  will  supply  a  table  by  bills 
for  the  Record. 

Sixth.  The  big  chunks  of  nondefense 
appropriation  increases  over  the  budget 
are  these: 

Education:  elementary  and  secondary: 
impacted  aid:  higher  education:  voca- 
tional education,  plus  $1,093,000,000; 
Clean  water,  plus  $586  000.000; 
Federal  Aviation  Administration: 
equipment  and  airport  aid— plus  $140  - 
000.000;  and 

Agricultural  conservation  program  and 
special  milk  program,  plus  $279,000,000. 

AOVANCX     1 87 1     APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures  I  have  given 
are  for  fiscal  year  1970.  There  were  a 
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handful  of  items  for  fiscal  year  1971  ad- 
vance funding,  notably  an  item  of  $1,- 
226.000,000  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  which  we  disallowed.  That 
item  can  come  in  the  early  education 
appropriation  bill  next  session. 

The  advance  funding  totals  for  fiscal 
vear  1971  are  as  follows: 
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Budget   requests 

.Approved    imass    transit).- 


$1,651,000,000 
214.000.000 


Total    -1.437,000.000 

The  reductions  in  advance  fiscal  1971 
funding  requests  do  not  affect  expendi- 
tures budgeted  for  fiscal  1970,  and  are 
not.  of  cour.se,  included  in  the  $5.6  billion 
appropriation  cut  for  fiscal  1970  men- 
tioned earlier. 

IN  RELATION  TO  FISCAL  TEAR  1969 

Appropriations:  In  relation  to  fiscal 
1969.  the  appropriations  total  in  the  ap- 
propriation bills — that  is,  on  the  appro- 
priations on  which  Congress  annually 
acts— the  tentative  total  lor  fiscal  1970, 
including  the  conference  amounts  on  the 
two  bills  pending — Labor-HEW  and  for- 
eiizn  assistance — is  roughly   $2,400,000,- 

000  below  the  fiscal  year  1969  total. 
Tliat  is  the  approximate  situation  on 

appropriations  thus  far  in  fiscal  year 
1970  in  relation  to  fiscal  year  1969.  But 

1  must  add  that  substantial  supplemen- 
lals  may  be  forthcoming  in  the  spring, 
mainly.  I  would  expect,  for  the  military 
and  civilian  pay  increases  already  in 
effect  but  for  which  the  1970  appropri- 
ations did  not  make  specific  provision. 

Expenditures :  The  relatioiishlp  of  esti- 
mated fiscal  1970  expenditures  to  actual 
fiscal  1969  expenditures  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than  the  relationship  measured 
by  appropriation  amounts  acted  upon 
annually  by  the  Congress.  Expenditures 
m  a  given  fiscal  year  flow  from  not  only 
tlie  appropriations  made  for  that  year 
but  also  from  unexp>ended  carryover 
balances  of  appropriations  made  in  pre- 
vious years.  And  appropriations  from 
which  expenditures  follow  are  not  only 
those  which  Congress  votes  annually  but 
very  substantial  appropriations  go  on 
the  books  automatically  each  year  un- 
der so-called  permanent,  or  recurring 
provisions  of  law  for  such  items  as  in- 
terest on  the  debt  and  the  social  security 
and  certain  other  trust  funds. 

Spending  during  the  last  several  years 
has  been  steadily  rising,  and  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons.  Elxpendltures — not  ap- 
propriations— in  fiscal  1969  were  about 
$6  billion  above  expenditures  for  fiscal 
1968.  Due  importantly  to  higher  spending 
for  defense  and  for  a  number  of  domes- 
tic civilian  programs,  expenditures  in 
fiscal  1968  exceeded  fiscal  1967  by  about 
S20  billion;  expenditures  in  fiscal  1967 
exceeded  fiscal  1966  by  about  $23  billion. 
Both  defense  and  domestic  civilian  pro- 
-rams  were  importantly  involved. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  1970,  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  in  April,  estimated  that 
expenditures  would  exceed  actual  fiscal 
1969  expenditures  by  about  $8  billion. 
This  estimate  is  now  probably  too  low, 
a  complicating  factor  being  the  rapid  rise 
in  spending  for  a  number  of  programs 
and  items  not  subject  to  effective  con- 
trol under  terms  of  existing  law.  Among 
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other  reasons,  interest  on  the  debt  has 
skyrocketed.  The  President  has  an- 
nounced that  increases  above  his  April 
estimates  that  are  chargeable  to  the  $2 
billion  cushion  leeway  written  into  the 
overall  statutory  spending  ceiling  for  fis- 
cal 1970  have  already  taken  up  the  $2 
billion  and  gone  beyond  it  by  some  $1.2 
billion. 

I  will  elaborate  on  the  spending  cell- 
ing later  in  these  remarks. 

I  should  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
something  in  excess  of  $81,000,000,000 
of  appropriations  annually  arise  from 
so-called  permanent  appropriations, 
such  as  interest  on  the  debt,  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds,  and  the  like.  The  total 
may  run  some  billions  higher  than  orig- 
inally estimated,  because  of  moimting 
interest  costs  and  other  items. 

StJPPLEMENTALS    FOR    FISCAL    YEAR     1969 

There  were,  during  this  session,  sev- 
eral supplemental  measures  involving  the 
fiscal  year  1969  that  ended  last  June  30. 
I  will  supply  a  table  showing  each  meas- 
ure, but  the  totals  involved  in  appropria- 
tions are:  Budget  requests,  $5,850,000- 
000;  amounts  approved,  $5,388,000,000; 
reduction,  $462,000,000. 

APPROPRIATION  BILLS  AND  TOTALS 

Under  leave  granted.  I  include  two  tab- 
ulations of  figures  on  the  appropriation 
bills — again  including  the  two  confer- 
ence reports  not  yet  finalized — Labor- 
HEW  and  foreign  assistance. 

.4pproprtaf<ons  bills  for  fiscal  year  1970 — 
Changes  from  the  revised  budget  {As  to 
fiscal   year   1970   amounts)' 

NONDEFENSE 

Treasury-Post  Office .,       —$38,482,000 

Agriculture  (principally  Ag- 
ricultural Conservation 
Program  and  special  milk 
programs)     -f- 251,  341,000 

Independent  Offices — 

HUD    -226.099,000 

Interior . —10,481,000 

State-Justlce-Commerce- 
Judlclary -$121,  272,  000 

Legislative   —27,826.000 

Public  Works- AEC  (princi- 
pally clean  water  pro- 
gram)             +552,029,000 

Transportation   ( principally 

•     PAA  facilities,  equipment 

and  aids  to  airports) -i-89,  265,  000 

District  of  Columbia -60,332,000 

Supplemental   —36,316,000 


Subtotal,  these  10 
bllU    

Labor-HEW  {conference  re- 
port),  principally  educa- 
tional   Items 

Subtotal,  these  11 
bills   


-r371,827.000 


1.  139.027.000 


1,510.854,000 


DEFENSE    BILLS 

Military  construction —356,  844.  000 

Defense —5.637.632.000 

FOREIGN    AID 

Foreign  assistance  (confer- 
ence report),  including 
$275,000,000  cut  in  mili- 
tary credit  sales —1. 120.  654,  000 


Totals  for  1970  in  the 

14  bills   for   1970--    -5,604,276.000 
'  Change    from   the    budget    (New    budget 
authority) . 


CAPSULE   SUMMARY   ON    APPROPRIATION    BILLS  OF  THE 
SESSION 

|ln  millions.  New  budget  authority) 


Revised 
budget 
estimates   Approved        Chinga 


1.  The  House: 

Fiscal  year  1%9 $5,400  J4.819  -J581 

Fiscal  year  1970' 132,607  126,213  '-6.394 

Fiscal  year  1971 425  395  -30 


Total  138,432      131,427 


-7,005 


,  The  Senate: 
Fiscal  year  1%9. 
Fiscal  year  1970. 
Fiscal  year  1971. 


5,850 

135,200 

1.651 


5,496 

130,318 
1.318 


-354 

-4.882 

-333 


Total.. 142.701      137.132 


-5.569 


,  Enacted:  • 

Fiscal  year  1969 5,850  5,388 

Fiscal  year  1970 135.200  -129,596 

Fiscal  yearl971 1.651  -214 


/; 


462 

604 
1.437 


Total 142.701    =135.198 


-7.503 


'  Translates  into  approximately  $3,000,000,000  expenditures 
reduction  in  first  fiscal  year,  namely  fiscal  1970. 

-'  Those  figures  include  amounts  in  the  conlerence  reports 
on  Labor  HEW  and  Foreign  Assistance  bills,  on  which  congres- 
sional action  has  not  been  finalized. 

B.    LEGISLATIVE    BILLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  legislative  bills,  there 
are  certain  actions  and  inactions  bearing 
significantly  on  the  budget.  We  do  not 
as  yet  have  a  finalized  tabulation  of  all 
such  matters  affecting  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  spending  authority  and  expendi- 
tures, but  there  are  several  of  a  manda- 
tory nature  that  bear  importantly  on  the 
overall  results  of  congressional  action — 
or  inaction — on  the  President's  budget 
estimates. 

Important  examples  are — and  I  would 
note  that  they  all  add  up  to  increases  to 
the  President's  budget  totals : 

Postage  rates:  Failure  of  enactment 
of  the  postage  rate  proposal  will  increase 
the  April  15  budgeted  expenditures,  for 
fiscal  1970,  by  about  $600,000,000. 

Social  security:  The  tentative  estimate 
is  that  the  15  percent  increase,  combined 
with  an  earlier  effective  date  than  the 
President  proposed,  could  increase  the 
April  15  budgeted  expenditures  for  social 
security  benefits,  in  fiscal  1970,  by  about 
$1,200,000,000. 

Other:  Failure  of  enactment  of  certain 
other  budget  proposals  that  operate  to 
offset  budget  expenditures  would  have 
the  effect — it  is  estimated — of  increasing 
the  overall  April  15  budget  spending  to- 
tals, for  fiscal  1970.  by  roughly  $600,000,- 
000.  Details  on  these  items  are  reported 
on  in  the  budget  "scorekeeptng"  reports 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mentioned  some  of 
the  principal  items.  They  count  in  the 
overall  casting-up  of  what  Congress  does 
in  the  way  of  impact  on  the  budget 
totals. 

Very  roughly,  these  actions — and  inac- 
tions— offset  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent the  reductions  made  through  the 
appropriations  bills. 

C.    IN    SUMMARY 

In  the  appropriation  bills — including 
the  two  conference  reports  not  yet  final- 
ized— we  have  cut  appropriation  requests 
for  fiscal  year  1970  by  $5.6  billion. 
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This,  we  tentatlTCly  estimate,  would 
reduce  budget  spending,  in  rlscaJ  1970.  by 
roughly  $3  billion. 

In  the  legislative  bills,  the  actions  and 
Inactions  to  which  I  have  referred,  could 
result  m  increases  in  appropriatiorus — or 
other  budget  authority^!  perhaps  as 
much  as  t6  billion  In  all  areas. 

And,  we  tentauvely  esumate.  spendinK 
increases  in  legislauve  bill^ — or  by  rea- 
son of  legislative  inaction — over  the 
budget  could  amount  to  perhaps  a-s  much 
as  $2  6  billion,  for  fiscal  1970. 

In  summary : 

|ln  billnnsl 


FisMi  YMr  1970 

NOA 

Expandituia 

Approprialion  bills  (including 

r»por'^) 
L«|nUl^v«  OiiU  (jnd  Ihrs  ij 
*«fy  fentjtiva)      

»5  5 

+^.0 

-$3  0 
^2.  6 

N«t  (lantaOvt) 

-  4 

-   4 

The  final  "scorekeeprng  '  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  will  supply  more  detail 
m  respect  to  the  legislative  bills 

THl     tXP«NDrrUR«     BCacET     A.ND     THE     tt-ZSUl^^t. 

In  terms  oi  expenditures  rather  than 
appropriations  or  budget  authority,  the 
April  1.5  budget  ot  the  adrmnistiation 
projected  fiscal  year  1970  expenditures 
at  $192.9  billion.  This  Includes  estimated 
expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1970  from 
fiscal  year  1970  appropriations  and  also 
expenditures  In  fiscal  year  1970  from 
carr>'over  balances  of  previous  appro- 
priations 

This  $192.9  billion  tor  fiscal  year  1970 
IS  $8  billion  over  actual  fiscal  year  1969 
expenditures.  And  the  $lyj  9  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1970  is  the  toul  that  the  Pre.s- 
ident  has  repeatedly  expressed  a  deter- 
mination net  to  exceed  But  to  hold  to 
this  total,  the  President,  .some  months 
Alio,  ordered  cutbat^'ics  of  $3  .j  billion — $3 
billion  m  defense  and  S500  million  other- 
wise— to  offset  then  estimated  unbudg- 
eted  overruns  in  the  so-called  uncontrol- 
lable areas  of  intere.st  on  the  debt,  retire- 
ment funds,  higher  outlays  from  loss  of 
anticipated  ofTshore  oil  receipts,  failures 
of  certain  legislative  re\enue  proposals, 
and  the  like. 

Congress,  m  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  of  1969.  placed  a  ceil- 
ing on  overall  government  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1970  The  initial  total  wa; 
set  at  $191,900,000,000,  a  rlat  51  000.000- 
000  reduction  from  the  President  s  .April 
15  projection  of  $192,900,000,000.  The 
ceiling  law  provided  that  net  reduction 
actions  by  Congress  in  the  individual 
spending  bills  would  count  toward  the 
$1  billion  initial  cut.  and  would  lower  the 
ceiling  further  if  they  went  deeper  than 
$1  billion.  Conversely,  the  $191  9  billion 
ceiling  would  escalate  if  through  actions, 
or  inactions.  In  the  'ndividual  .=;pendinN; 
bills  Congress  exceeded  the  estimates  on 
which  the  5192  9  billion  April  15  spend- 
ing budget  was  based. 

In  other  words,  the  $191,900,000,000 
ceiling  was  made  to  be  contmuou.sly  ad- 
justable, depending  on  the  net  outlay  ef- 
fect of  congressional  actions  or  Inactions 
on  budgetary  proposals  whether  initiated 
by   the   President   or   by   Congress   and 


whether  m^lde  or  outside  the  April  15 
budget  review  uitaLs.  The  limitation  re- 
quired the  President  to  make  the  reduc- 
tions necessary  to  achieve  the  $1,000,- 
000,000  cut  to  the  extent  that  Congress 
failed  to  do  so  through  Its  budgetary  ac- 
tions during  the  .session.  Net  congres- 
sional reductions  up  to  $1  billion  counted 
toward  the  initial  $1,000,000,000  ceding 
reduction,  not  in  addition  to  it. 

The  limitation  also  provided  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  authority,  if  he  finds  it 
necessary  and  m  notifli's  the  Congress,  '.o 
adjust  the  ceiling  upward  in  the  amount 
of  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,000  to  cover  In- 
creases In  certain  of  those  programs  and 
items  on  which  Congress  does  not  act 
annually  to  supply  the  appropriation  or 
other  outlay  authority  These  are  mainly 
the  .so-called  permanent  authorizations. 
They  involve  large  sums  for  which  it  Is 
often  difficult  to  make  accurate  projec- 
tlon.'^.  T>'pical  and  familiar  examples 
would  be  .social  security,  medicare.  In- 
terest on  the  debt,  farm  price  supports, 
and  others 

I  would  add.  based  on  recent  indica- 
tions, that  the  $2  billion  leeway  is  some- 
what short  of  requirements,  especially 
because  of  mounting  costs  of  interest  on 
the  debt 

The  limitation  on  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1970  was  tiie  first  celling  ever  to 
place  directly  Ji  the  hands  of  Congress 
the  specific  decision  as  to  the  maximum 
amount  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury 
for  payment  of  the  Governments  bills  m 
a  tjiven  12-month  period.  The  ceiling  was 
Comprehensive,  it  mvolved  a  reduction  m 
the  Executives  projections,  and  it  fea- 
tured a  'unique,  flexible  feature  that  was 
designed  to  preserve  congressional  con- 
trol of  ri.scal  .iffairs 

The  President,  m  his  December  17 
letter  to  congressional  leaders  on  "Budget 
and  P^.scal  Pulley,"  strongly  criticized 
the  flexible  feature  of  tlie  spending 
limitation.  He  criticized  the  concept  be- 
cau.se.  in  his  words,  it   '  quite  wrong- 

ly—  removed  tlu-  incentive  for  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  continued  restraint  by 
providini:  that  increased  spending  later 
enacted  by  the  Congress  would  be  added 
to  the  ceiling  and  decreases  taken  away." 
His  concern  .seemed  Ui  be  that  the  major 
congressional  channes  in  the  budget  this 
year,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  $3 
billion  defense  reduction,  were  increases, 
and  that  those  increases  would  make 
anti-inflationar\-  effort.^  more  difficult. 

I  would  point  out  that  as  an  individual 
Member  of  Congress  and  as  chairman  of 
the  House  .Appropriations  Committee.  I 
share  this  concern  The  record  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  actions  by  the  House 
-Appropriations  Committee,  by  the  Hou.'ie. 
and  by  Congress  this  year  on  appropria- 
tions bills  did  contribute  significantly  to 
the  battle  against  inflation  by  reducing, 
in  net  figures,  expenditures  budgeted  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Other  actions,  and  inactions,  by  Con- 
gress in  legislative  bills  rather  than  ap- 
propriation bills  to  .some  considerable  ex- 
tent offset  the.se  reductions  But  that,  in 
my  judgment,  is  not  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment The  object  of  Congress  in  enacting 
the  ceiling  was  to  secure  greater  focus  on 
total  spending  and  to  retain  control  of 
total  spending  It  was  intended  to  assist 
the  Congress  in  addressmg  itself  to  the 


problem  of  priorities.  Recourse  to  a  flat, 
across-the-board,  fixed  spending  celling 
on  a  conUnuing  basis  has  fundamental 
implications  for  Congress'  most  basic 
.--ource  of  influence — the  power  of  tlie 
purse  My  point  here  is  that  while  the  net 
effect  of  Congress  exercise  of  this  power 
IS  certainly  a  legitimate  area  for  cnti- 
cism  and  debate  by  its  own  Members  as 
well  as  the  Executive,  it  is  not  the  ground 
for  altering  fundamentally  this  mast 
basic  of  all  legislative  functions. 

I  believe  that  overall  the  expenditure 
celling  provision  has  had  a  salutary  effect 
on  the  finances  of  the  Government. 

INITIAl.     HorSE    ACTIONS    ON    APrROPRIATIONS — 
AT   A   ULANCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  of  some  inter- 
est to  Members  of  the  House  to  ha\e 
handj',  in  capsule  form,  a  summarj-  of 
initial  House  actions  on  the  appropria- 
tion bills.  These  are  initial  House  actions 
alone,  not  final  congressional  actions 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  m  the  14 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
recommended  a  total  of  $125,823,000,000. 
a  reduction  of  $7,209,000,000. 

The  House,  in  various  floor  actions  but 
principally  on  the  Labor-HEW  bill,  made 
a  net  increase  of  $785,000,000  to  the  com- 
mittee recommendations.  approving 
$126,608,000,000  in  new  budget  obligat- 
ing authority,  a  sum  $6,424,000,000  belo-*- 
related  budget  requests  of  $133,032- 
000,000 

The  table  follows : 

HOUSt  ACTIONS   IN  TH[  APPROPRIATION  B!LLS  FOR  1970 

<AT   A  GLANCE) 

(In  Millions  ot  Dollars) 


Sills 


Appro-  Approi- 

prutlons  imate  e«- 

(new  pendituie 

budget  leduci'on 

auttwrity)  elfect 


A    11  billi  (i  e  .  other  tlian  2  defense 
bills  and  foreign  aid); 
Budget 
Committee  recommendations 

Committee  reduction  (net).   . 

House  floor  additions(nat)   ... 

House  totals  (en  11  bills)... 

House  cfiange  from  budget  (on 
11  bills).. 

B.  2  Defense  bills: 

Budget 

Committee  and  House 

House  change  from  budget(on 
2  hiiis) 

C.  Toreign  assistance  bill: 

Budget     . 

Committee  recommendation 

Committee  I'duclion ,. 

House  addition  

House  total  .  

House  change  irom  budBet(on 
foreign  a^si'-unce). 

D.  All  14  bills: 

Budget 

Committee  recommendations  . 

Committee  reductions  (net)    . 
House  additions  (net).    . 

House  totals  (on  U  bills)... 

House   change    Irom    budget 
(on  14  bills)    . 


52. 157 
51.854 


-303 
^735 


S2.S89 


-432 

77.195 
71,411 


-2M 


I  -5,784 


-3.037 


-1.122  

-1-50  

2,608 

-1,072 

-167 

133,032        

125,823  .. 

-7,209 
-785 

'  Oelense  bill.  {5.318.000.000  in  appropriations:  }3,0OO.0O0.COO 

n  eipendiljres  Militai  i  construction.  $467,000,000  in  appropria- 
tions. J37.0OO  (XX)  n  ■•ipendifiires 

'  Includes  S43  000.000  red'icliun  m  items  tro  fiscal  vear  19? i. 
balance  of  {6.384.00C.300  relates  to  tiscal  year  1970. 
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CHANGING    FEDERAL    PKIORITtKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much  about 
spending  prlontles.  Budgeting  and  ap- 
propriating Is  essentially  a  priorities- 
setting  business  for  the  simple  reason 
that  with  never  enough  public  funds  to 
cover  all  our  national  wants  and  often 
not  enough  to  cjover  all  our  national 
needs,  choices  have  to  be  made. 

Any  budget  is  basically  a  set  of  plans 
for  future  action,  which  is  to  say  a  state- 
ment of  priorities  Tlie  Federal  budget 
document  is  the  single  most  inclusive 
statement  of  the  Federal  Government's 
•  propased  policies  and  plans  for  the 
budgctan'  period.  Congressional  action 


on  that  budget  with  final  approval  by  the 
President  represents  the  statement  of 
Federal  priorities. 

Overall  Federal  Government  budget 
outlays  have  continued  to  increase  in  re- 
cent years  at  a  rate  substantially  greater 
thaui  the  rate  of  increase  In  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Identification 
of  the  functions  for  which  those  in- 
creased outlays  are  being  spent  should 
contribute  an  often  neglected  element 
to  this  year's  extensive  congressional  de- 
bate over  priorities.  F\)r  that  purpose,  I 
include  a  table  that  Indicates  which 
major  fimctlons  are  Increasing  or  de- 
creasing in  relation  to  the  increase  in 


total  Federal  Government  outlays.  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  par- 
ticularly over  the  10-year  period,  the 
areas  of  relative  decrease  are  national 
defense,  veterans'  benefits  and  services, 
and  international  affairs  and  finance,  and 
that  among  the  areas  of  greatest  increase 
are  education  and  manpower,  health  and 
welfare,  and  community  development 
and  housing,  I  mention  only  these  areas 
specifically  because  of  their  significance 
in  current  debates  over  Federal  priori- 
ties. The  complete  picture  is  reflected,  in 
percentages,  in  the  table  which  I  include 
at  this  point: 


US(S  Of  FIDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FUNDS,  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES  AND  NET  LENDING)  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  EXPRESSED  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  OUTLAYS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1961-70 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969,  esti- 
mated 


1970,  esti- 
mated 


Total  outlays  (millions  of  dollars)... $97,802  J106,830  J1U.314 

Ouliays  by  maior  functions  (as  s  percent  of  total  outlays): 

National  defense                          48.45  47.83  46.95 

International  affairs  and  finance 3.43  4.20  3.70 

Space  researcn  .ind  technology .76  1.18  2.29 

Agnculljre  jiid  agricultural  resources 3.42  3.87  4  62 

Natural  .■escurce<.         .                      1.60  1.58  1.35 

Commerce  and  t'an5port.ition         5.16  5.06  b.  16 

Community  leveiopmenl  and  housing  .20  .55  '  ~  ?9 

Education  and  :T-,inpo*er    .                 1.51  1.59  1.53 

Health  and  welfare 22.34  21.88  22.  H 

Veterans  benefits  and  services ^.^ ». 5.82  5.27  S  96 

Interest. 8.29  7.79  8.3 

General  (^vernn-ent     .    .                                                   .  1.58  1.59  1.65 
Allowances  lor  contingencies  and  iivilian  and  military 

pay  increase  ... 

Undistributed  i  .tergovernmental  liansactinns: 

Government  contribution  for  employee  retirement —1.11  —1.04  -1.07 

Interest  received  by  trust  funds.          .     .   .   .     .  —1.44  —1.35  —1.33 


$118,585        $118,431        $134,654        $158,352        $178,862        $183,701  $195,272 


45.19 

3.47 

3  52 

4  37 
l.bb 
5.47 

1  -,  15 
1.58 
22  43 
4.79 
?.  27 
1.77 


-1.11 
-1.37 


41.86 


42.17 


.66 

4,30 
4.06 
1.74 
6,22 
.24 
2.12 
22  97 
4  83 
8.75 
1.92 


1.96 
3.34 
23.26 
4.40 
f!.  38 
1.75 


44.26 
2,87 
3,42 
2,76 
1.17 
4  83 
1.65 
3.87 

23.75 
4.35 
7.95 
1.63 


45,02 


2.58 
2,64 
3  32 
,95 
4.b2 
2.28 
3.92 
24.32 
3.85 
7,68 
1.47 


-1.18 
-1.50 


-1.12 
-1.42 


-l.iO 
-1.44 


-1,06 
-1.50 


44.09 
2.14 
2.31 
2,97 
1.03 
4.38 
1.26 
3,90 

26,59 
4.19 
8.25 
1  60 

,05 

-1,15 
-1.63 


41.76 
1.92 
2.02 
2.65 
.97 
4.59 
1.42 
4.04 

28.15 
3.96 
8.17 
1.68 

1.61 

-1.12 
-1.82 


I  Total  outlays  represent  total  expenditures  plus  total  loans  granted  minus  loans  repaid,  filany 
of  the  out'ays  related  to  the  community  development  and  housing  function  are  made  as  loans. 
In  some  years  the  amount  cf  loans  repaid  exceeds  the  amount  ot  loans  granted  plus  expenditures. 
Ahenever  this  occurs,  the  total  outlay  amount  is  expressed  as  a  negative  Itgure. 


Note'  —The  amount  of  outlays  by  functions  on  which  these  percentages  are  calculated  are  con- 
tained in  table  17,  pp.  ^27-530  ot  the  budget  document. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Budget  document  tor  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970  (the 
January  budget  not  revised  to  conform  to  the  April  15  revision). 


DEFENSE    VEr.SUS    NONDEFENSE    SPENDING 

Speaking  specifically  on  the  issue  of 
defense  versus  nondefense  spending,  and 
using  dollar  amounts  rather  than  per- 
centages. I  believe  it  is  Important  to  note 
that,  from  1964  to  1970.  defense  expendi- 
tures have  increased  by  $27  billion  and 
this  is  mostly  explained  by  the  war.  Dur- 
int:  this  .  anie  'ime  pcncd.  however,  ether 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
increased  their  expenditures  by  over  $47 
billion. 

Let  me  try  to  bring  this  expenditure 
picture  into  better  locus  by  looking  at 
the  last  couple  of  years.  From  fiscal  year 
1968  to  fiscal  year  1970,  defense  expendi- 
tures actually  declined  slightly,  while  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  in- 
creased their  expenditures  by  $12.4  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  mili- 
tary outlays,  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product,  are  estimated  to  be  8.1 
percent  In  fiscal  year  1970  as  compared 
with  9.5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The 
8  1  percent  estimate  is  below  the  pre- 
Vietnam  year  of  1964.  and  well  below  the 
levels  of  the  1950's  and  early  1960's. 

My  purpose  in  citing  these  statistics 
is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Defense 
budget  alone  has  not  been  responsible  for 
the  Infiatlonary  trend  In  recent  years. 
We  need  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  coin. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  the  needs  of  the 
domestic  front  are  being  neglected  in  our 
effort  to  maintain  a  strong  military  pos- 
ture. The  facts  do  not  support  this 
premise. 


DELAYS    IN    ENACTMENT    OF    THE    APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  year.  Congress 
must  do  a  better  job  in  processing  the 
authorization  bills  and  the  appropri- 
ation bills.  It  must  do  a  far  better  job 
procedurally.  We  must  undertake  to  get 
the  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  enacted  in  a  more  timely  manner. 

Delays  in  enactment  of  several  of  the 
annual  authorization  bills  were  major 
stumbling  blocks  this  year.  The  bulk  of 
the  budget  revisions  of  the  new  admin- 
istration did  not  come  to  us  until  April 
15.  Some  were  received  on  May  5.  The 
foreign  assistance  budget  amendments 
were  received  on  Jime  19  and  July  22. 
The  request  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port plane — SST — was  received  Octo- 
bers. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself,  and  while 
neither  the  administration  nor  the 
House  or  Senate  has  done  acceptably 
well  on  processing  the  bills,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  was  not 
the  major  stumbling  block.  We  are  not 
perfect  by  any  means.  We  are  not  always 
as  prompt  as  we  might  be,  but  imder 
all  the  circumstances,  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee did  reasonably  well. 

But  in  any  event,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  have  definite 
plans  for  doing  a  much  more  expeditious 
job  next  year.  Additionally,  delays  in- 
herent in  setting  up  a  new  administra- 


tion will  not  beset  the  executive  team 
next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  a  brief  run- 
down on  the  timing  on  several  of  the 
major  recurring  annual  or  other  author- 
ization bills  that  caused  considerable 
delay  in  processing  the  appropriation 
bills,  e.'^pecially  the  six  bills  that  have 
been  pending  in  Congress  in  recent  weeks. 

Taking  these  bills  one  by  one: 

First,  Defense  appropriation  bill:  The 
imderlying  authorization  bill  passed  the 
Senate  September  18 ;  the  House  October 
3.  It  cleared  Congress  November  6,  and 
was  signed  into  law  November  19.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  reported 
the  appropriation  bill  December  3.  The 
House  passed  it  December  8.  The  Senate 
passed  it  on  December  15.  The  confer- 
ence report  cleared  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 18. 

Second,  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill:  The  authorization  bill 
passed  the  House  August  5.  The  Senate 
passed  it  November  11.  It  cleared  Con- 
gress November  21,  and  was  signed  into 
law  December  5. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
reported  the  appropriation  bill  on  Nov- 
ember 12,  ahead  of  final  clearance  of  the 
authorization.  The  House  passed  it  on 
November  13.  It  passed  the  Senate  on 
December  8.  The  conference  report 
cleared  Congress  on  December  19. 

Third,  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tion bill:  The  authorization  bill  passed 
the  House  November  20.  It  passed  the 
Senate  December  12.  The  conference  re- 
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port  cleared  Congress  December  19  The 
requests  from  the  administration  were 
not  received  until  June  19  and  July  22 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
ported the  appropriation  bill  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  The  Ho'ise  passed  it  December  9 
The  Senate  passed  It  December  18  The 
conference  report  cleared  the  House  on 
December  20,  but  the  Senate  rejected 
It  on  December  20.  It  remains  urien- 
acted;  activities  will  continue  In  the  in- 
terim  under   the  continuing   resolution. 

Fourth.  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bill:  The  District  of  Columbia 
revenue  authorization  bill  on  which  the 
District  budget  program  so  heavily  de- 
pended passed  the  House  Aujrust  11. 
The  Senate  passed  It  on  October  13.  The 
conference  report  cleared  Congress  Oc- 
tober 30  and  it  was  signed  mto  law 
October  31. 


The  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
ported the  appropriations  bill  November 
20  The  House  pas-sed  it  en  November  24. 
The  Senate  pasvsed  it  on  December  11. 
The  Conference  report  cleared  Congress 
on  December  16. 

Fifth,  Transportation  appropriation 
bill;  When  this  bill  was  reported  on  No- 
vember 13  and  passed  in  the  House  on 
November  18,  It  was  necessary  to  adopt 
a  rule  maJclng  It  in  order  because  of  the 
lack  of  enacted  authorlaitlon  bills  for  the 
urban  mass  transportation  and  traffic 
and  highway  safety  program  The  budget 
request  for  the  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram— considered  in  connection  with 
this  bill — was  not  received  from  the  ad- 
ministration until  October  8.  The  Senate 
passed  this  bill  on  December  17.  The 
conference  report  cleared  Congress  on 
December  19. 


Sixth.  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
Despite  absence  of  enacted  authorization 
bills  for  the  antipoverty  program  and 
several  other  programs  normally  funded 
in  this  bill,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations reported  this  bill  on  July  24. 
The  House  passed  it  July  31.  The  Senate 
pttssed  It  on  December  17.  The  confer- 
ence report  cleared  the  House  on  De- 
cember 22,  but  was  not  acted  on  by  the 
Senate.  Activities  will  continue  in  thf 
interim  under  the  contmuing  resolution 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  authorization  bills  that  were  more 
timely.  I  include  a  tabular  statement  list- 
ing the  major  bills,  the  dates  they  were 
acted  upon  at  the  several  stages,  the 
dates  the  related  appropriation  bills  were 
reported  in  the  House,  and  .some  histor- 
ical data  on  sunilar  authorization  bills 
for  several  years  back: 


MAJOH  RECURRING  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORIZATION   BILLS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  (WHICH.  UNDEJJ  THE  RULES    MUST  PRECEDE  THE  RELATfO  APPROPRIATION   BILLS) 


Cvrrtnt  authoruition  bills 


Cutrenl  bills 


P3^^»d       Pjs'.ed 
House      Senate    adopted 


Corre- 
sponding 
appro- 

—  priation 

Signed      bill  re- 

Conler-     into  law  iwrted  to 

ence  9Ist      House. 

report       Cong.  91  si 

•inailv  Isf        Cong, 

sess.    Ijt  sess 


Piles  stmilar  suthorlzitions  were  signed  mto  law  in  previous  Consresses 

90th  Cong.  89tli  Cong.  88th  Cong. 


87th  Cong. 


86th  Cong. 


2d 
sess. 


Isl 
sess 


2d 
'■ess 


1st 
sess 


2d 
sess. 


i:,t 
sess. 


2d 
sess. 


1st 
sess 


2d 
sess. 


Oe'ense    i'med  Forces   pro<urement,  R  D  T 

i  ■   (S  :->*6) 
Military  construction    Armed  Forces,  military 

construction  (H  R   13015) 

District   at   Columbia     District  of   Columbia 

Revenue  Acl(H  R  12982).      

Foreign  Operations 

Foreign  assistance  (H  R.  14i80) 
Peace  Cor35(H  R  11039) 
Foreign  miiitarr  credit  sales  (H  R  12853).. 
I  ndeoendent  Offices     Housing  4  UrBan  Devel- 
Dtmeit 
Apyjlaclia-'  'egional  development  pro- 

grim(S  .^72)  __ _. 

NASA(H  R  112'!)  

National  Science  Fjunc!ation(S  1857) 

Laoor-Hea'tn,  tJucalion    anj  *eildre    Office 

■)t   Econcn-c  Opuor'u     'y  (S    S'-Mtt) 
Public    *.3rks     AtoTiiC    t  lergy    Commission 

(H  R    12167-) 
State,     Justice.    Com-nerce.    and    Judiciary 

Mar  time  Administration  (H  R.  41M) 

Transportation 

Coast  Guar]  (H  R  4153) 
Traffic  a^d  ff'ittMii  jtetv  (H.R   iOlOS). . 
Urban    .Tiass   transportation   (1971    ad- 
•ance.  S.  2864)..  


1969 


1969 


1969 


1969 


lit 
sess. 

1959 


1969  1968  1967  1966  1965  1964          1963         1%2          1961          1960 

Oct      3  Sept   H  Nov.     6  Nov    19  Doc.     3  Sept.  20     June     5     luly    13    June  11     Mar.  20     May  23     Av'    27     )une  21 

Aut     5  Nov    11  Nov.  21  Dec.     5  Nov    12  luly   21     Oct.    21     Sept   12     SepL  16     Aug.     1     Nov      7     July    2?     June  2?     June    S     Aug    .. 

Aug.  11  Oct      3  Oct.    30  Oct    31  Nov   20  Aug.    2     Nov     3    Sept.  30 

Nov.  20  Dec.   12  Dec.   19 

I.   8  Oct.     3  Oct    16 

{»)  (0  0)  (')  ..do  .   .  Oct    22 


Nov.  20    Dec.   12    Dec.   19  Q)    Dec     8    Oct     8    Nov.  14    SepL  19    Sept   6    Oct.     7    Dec   16    Aug     '     Seot    4    t«av  14    Julv  74 

Sept   8    Oct     3    Oct    16    Oct  J9      .do...     lune  27    Dec.     5    Sept  13    Aug.  24    Mar    17    06^   13  \  ' 


luly   IS    July     8    Nov    19    Nov   2S    June  19 
June  10    Sept.  19    Nov     7    Nov    18       do 
Oct     7    Sept  U    Nov     5 


Oct    U  .  l«ar.    9 

July     3    Aug.  21     Aug     5    June  28    July    11    Sept   6    Aug.  14    JolV'zi    June'i'j'une  15 


Dec    12    Oct    14    Dec    20 
lune  24    June  26 
May    15    Sept  22 


Apr    29     tune   30 
Sept    3    Dec.     2 


(•) 


Jo  do 

(')    tuly   24  .  .     .   ..  Dec    23    Nov.    8    Oct     9    Aug.  20 

luly    11  Oct    2      Apr    19    July   26    May  21     June    2    June  30    July   22    Sept  26    Sept  26    May   13    June  11 

Oct    10     luly    21     Aug     9.    .  ., ___^ _ 

July   22  Nov    13    June    3    June  30    M«r    30    Apr.  20    Mar    II 
do                      Sept   9  .""" 


Oct.   23    Sept  23    Dec.  12 


O-.do...    Au|.    1  Septa July    9 


Pending  signature  of  the  President 


•  Not  reported  out  from  conference 


TA8LK    or    THE    APPROPRI  \TIO.S     BILLS 

Mr    Speaker,    m   elaboration   of   this 
statement  on  the  appropriation  business 


of  the  session,  I  .submit  at  this  point  a 
comprehen.-Jive  table  covering  major  ac- 
tions on  the  appiopriations  bills: 


ACTIONS  ON   BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF   NEW  BUDGET  ('.  BLiGA  flONAL)  AUTHURITV   IN   apPRuPRUTIO"!   BILLS    91ST  CONG.,   1ST  SESS..  AS  OF  DEC.  23    19*9 
lOoes  not  mciude  any    back-door'   type  budget  auttioniy.  or  any  permanent  (federal  or  trust)  auttiority.  under  earlier  or    perminenf  law.'  without  further  or  annual  action  by  the  CongressI 


House  actions 


Senate  actions 


Bii!  and  llscj:  year 
A    Bills  -or  nscal  1970 


Budcat  requests 
considered 


Reported  by 
committee 


Approved  by 
Mouse 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved  by 
Senate 


Enacted 


(  -)or  C-),  latest 

action  comparefl 

*itti  buOgel 

leouesls 


Treasury-Post  Ofice  (H  R    11582)  (net  of 
estimated  postai  re.enues  appfounated). 
(MemoranJa    Totai,  including  authori- 
rations  out  oi  ^;tai  tunds).    . 
2    Agriculture  (H  R   US!.') 

3.  Independent  otfices  MUC  (HR.  12307) (in- 

cluding 1971  ad. ance>         

(Fiscal  year  ;9'J  amounts  only)     .. 

4.  Interior  (H  R   I."!!;) 

5.  Slate.   Justice.   Commerce    and   Judiciary 

(H  R   12964) 

6  Labor  HtW(H  R  131;;) 

(fi-ical  year  :9?0  amounts  only). . 

7  LegijUti.eCH  R    ;3?6') 

8  Public  •orKs  (and  AtC)(H  R    14:59) 

9  Military  construction  (H  R    14751) 

10.  Transportation (H  R  .4'94)(inciudinj  1971 
advances) 
(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only) 
1!    District  of  Columbia  (H  R    14916)  (Federal 

funds)  

(District  of  Columbia  funds) 


'  J2.  314.  714.  000     »».  272,  332. 000     ••  J2.  272.  332.  000     :  J2,  314, 714,000      'J2,  280, 195,  000     ;  $2.  276,  232,  000 


-  J38.  482.  000 


(8.821.727  OOG) 
6.967  562.050 


(8  779.345.000) 
6.  806. 655,  OOU 


15  380.413.600        14.907  089.000 

(15.205,413.600)     (14  732  089.000) 

1   390.096.  500  1  374.  4K  000 


2.475.71)4.600 

:i,  495.237  700 

(16.495.237.700) 

311.374.273 

4.203.978.000 

1.917,300.000 

2.090.473.630 
(1.840.473.630) 

228. 842. 000 
(751,575.300) 


2  534.  I34.20C 

15.651.J39. 700 

(16.651.039.700) 

284, 524.  057 

4. 505.  446.  500 

1.450. 559.  000 

2.095.019.630 
(1.875.019.630) 

188.691  000 
(683.  1IJ6.  300) 


Footnotes  at  end  oX  table. 


(8.  779.  345  000) 
6.  806.  655  000 

14.  909.  089.  000 

(14.734.089,000) 

1  374.286.700 

2. 335. 634. 200 

17.573,602.700 

(17.573.602.700) 

284.524,057 

4, 505, 446. 500 

1.450,559,000 

2,095.019.630 
(1.875,019,630) 

188.691.000 
(683,106,300) 


(8.821727,000)      (8.787.208.000) 
7  237.  562, 050  7  642. 797  650 

15,512.969.600     ^  !4  985  449    XJO 

(13  337,  969. 600)  >  (14  985  449  JOO) 

1,390  856.  500  1   382  766  900 


2,475,704,600 

19,834,125,700 

(18.608.125,700) 

372,152,949 

4,203,978,000 

1.917.300,000 


2,382.354, 'DO 

21.363.391.700 

20,245.811. 7WJ)) 

342   310,817 

«  993,428  500 

1.603,446.  XtO 


2,090,473.630  2,147.152,630 

(1.840.473.630)       (1,947.152.630) 


228,  842.  000 
(752  944.300) 


173.547.1)00 
(657.064,  60(J) 


(8  783  245,000)  (-38,482.000) 

7  488  903,  150  -'"51.341,100 

15  111  870.  500  -401,099,100 

(lb  111  870  500)  (-226.099.100) 

i    38L'  375   300  -10,481,200 

2.354,432,700  -121,271.900 

'  19.74;  153,200  -86.972,500 

'(19.747.153.200)  ( -f- 1 . 1 39,  027,  500) 

344.326,817  -27.826,132 

4.  756. 1)07.  500  -  552,  029,  500 

1,560,456,000  -356,844.000 

2.143,738.530  -53,265,000 

(1.929,738,630)  (.89,265,000) 

168,510.000  -60,332.00(1 

(650.249,600)  (-102.594.700) 
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ACTIONS  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  91ST  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  DEC,  23,  1969— Continued 
lOoes  not  Include  any  ■bsck-door"  type  budfittuthority;  or  any  pcrnianont  (Federal  or  trust)  authority,  under  earlier  or  "permanent"  la»»,i  without  further  or  annual  action  by  the  Congress] 


House  actions 


Senate  actions 


Bill  and  fiscal  year 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Reported  by 
committee 


Approved  by 
House 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved  by 
Senate 


Enacted 


(+)  or  (-),  latest 

action  compared 

with  budget 

requests 


A.  Bills  for  fiscal  1970    Continued 

12.  Defense  (H.R  15090) „  75,278,200,000  69,960,048,000  69,  %0,  048,  000  75,278,200,000  69  322  656  000 

13.  Foreign  assistance  (H.R.  15149) 3,679,564,000  2,558,020,000  2,608,020,000  3,679,564,000  2  718  785  000 

14.  Supplemental (HR.  15209) 298,547,261  235,057,761  244,225,933  314,597,852  '296'877'318 


69, 640,  568,  000 

'2,558,910,000 

278,281,318 


-5,637,632,000 

-1,120,654,000 

-36.316,534 


Total,  these  bills— 

As  to  fiscal  1970  (including  Labor- 
HEW  and  foreign  assistance 132,607,007,614      125,428,049,858      126,213,133,720      135,200,040,881      130,317,578  215      129  595  765  115      -5  504  275  766 

Exiuding  Labor-HEW  and  foreign  ■      •      ■  ,      .      . 

assistance (112,432,205,914)  (106,218,990,148)  (106,031,511,020)  (112,912,351,181)  (107,352,981,515    (107,289  701  915)  (-5  622  649  266) 

As  to  fiscal  1971  (including  Labor-  >      .      .       .       /  \      ■      .      .      / 

"E*).--  „v^ --  *"'™I?'°9P  395,000,000  395,000,000  1,651,000,000  1,317,580,000  214,000,000      -1437  000  000 

Excluding  Labor-HEW... (425,000,000)  (395,000,000)  i395, 000,  OOOl  1 425.  000. 000 1  i200.000  000)  214  000  0001        --211000  0001 


Total.  1970  bills  (including 
Labor-HEW  and  foreign 
assistance    


133.032,007,614      125,823,049,848      126,608,133,720      136,851,040,881      131,635,158,215      129,809,765,115      -7.041,275.756 


(Excluding    Labor-HEW    and 

„    „.„   ,     ,      ,  ,„„       foreign  assisUnce) (112.857.205,914)  (106,613,990, 148)  (106,426,  511.  020)  (113,337,351. 181)  (107,552,981,515)  (107,503,701,915)  (-5,833,649,226) 

B.  Bills  tor  iiscdl  1969: 

1.  Unemployment  compensation  (H.J.  Res.  414).  $36,000,000             J36,000,  OOO             $36,000,000             $36,000,000             $36  000  000             $36  000  000 

2.  Commodity   Credit   Corporation  (H.J.   Res.  '       '  

584)     •1,000,000,000       "1,000,000,000       '1,000.000,000       =  1 ,  000.  000.  000       «1,000  000  000       1  1   000  000  000 

3.  2d  supplemental  (MR   11400) 4,364,006,956          3.783,212,766          3.783,212,766          4.814,305,334          4,459,669,644          4'352' 357'644     '-$461  947  690' 

Release  of  leserves  (under  Public  Law 

90364)... (82,463,000)            (82,766,000)            (82.766.000)            (79,999,000)            (80,230,000)            (80,230,000)              (-231,000) 


Total,  1969  bills. 


5,400,006,956  4,819.212,766  4,819.212,766 


5. 850.  305, 334 


5, 495, 669, 644 


5,388,357,644 


-461,947,590 


Cumulative  totals  lor  the  session: 

House    138,432,014,570 

Senate 

Enacted   (including    Labor-HEW   and   foreign 

assistance) 

(Excluding  Labor-HEW  and  foreign  assist- 
ance)  


130,642,262,614       131.427,346,486 


-■7,004.658,084 
-5.570.518,356 


142,701,346,215   137,130,827,859 

142,701,346,215 135,198,122,759   -7.503,223,456 

(119,187,656,515) (112,892,059,559)  (-6,295,596,956) 


'  111  round  amounts,  the  revised  (April)  budget  for  fiscal  1970  tentatively  estimated  total  new 
Dudget  (obhgational)  authority  lor  19/C  at  $219,500,000,000  gross  ($205,900,000,000  net  of  cer- 
tain offsets  made  tot  budget  summary  purposes  only),  of  which  about  $80,700,000,000  would 
become  available,  through  so-called  permanent  authorizations,  without  further  action  by  Congress. 
and  about  $138,900,000  000  would  require  "current"  action  by  Congress(mostly  in  the  appropriation 
lulls).  Also,  the  April  Review  ot  the  Budget  contemplates  budget  requests  for  advance  fiscal  1971 
lunoing  m  4  items  totaling  $1,661,000,000. 

These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  budget  proposal  for  postal  rate  increases,  valued  in  the  sum- 
mer review  of  the  1970  budget  at  $315.80lJ.0()0,  Also,  they  do  not  reflect  a  revision  downward 
ot  some  $137,800,000  in  postal  revenues  as  estimated  in  the  summer  review, 

'  Reflects  reduction  of  $175,000,000  for  Appalachian  highway  program  for  1970  and  $175,000,- 
000  tor  advance  funding  for  1971.  Authorization  Act  provided  for  contract  authority  in  lieu  of 
new  obhgational  authority,  with  payments  for  liquidation  to  be  appropriated  later. 

<  Amounts  agreed  to  in  conference.  House  agreed  to  conference  report  Dec.  22,  1969;  not  con- 
sideied  in  Senate. 


'Amount  agreed  to  in  conference.  House  agreed  to  conference  report  Dec.  20,  1%9;  Senate 
rejected  conference  report   Bill  pending  in  conference. 

•Shifted  from  fiscal  1970  budget,  a  portion  of  which  is  technically  classified  m  the  budget  as 
"liquidation  of  contract  authorization"  rather  than  as  new  budget  (obhgational)  authority. 

Note:  House  actions  on  appropriation  bills  for  1970  including  Labor-HEW  and  Foreign  assist- 
ance are  tentatively  estimatea  to  decrease  outlays  (expenditures  and  net  lending)  budgeted  tor 
1970  by  approximately  $3,003,370,000.  Based  on  the  enacted  amounts  ot  appropriation  bills, 
including  Labor-HEW  and  foreign  assistance  and  the  effect  of  the  2d  supplemental,  1969  on  1970 
spending,  it  is  estimated  that  outlays  budgeted  tor  1970  will  be  reduced  by  roug."!!^  $3,000,000,000. 

Source:  Prepared  Dec.  23,  1969,  in  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  lat  11  o'clock  and  32  min- 
utes a,  m,  I ,  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  HoLise 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  12 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  report. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  com- 
mittee appointed  to  join  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  inforrr  the  President  that 
the  Congress  is  ready  to  adjourn,  and  to 
a.sk  him  if  he  has  any  further  communi- 
cations to  make  to  the  Congress,  has  per- 
formed that  duty.  The  President  has  di- 
rected us  to  say  that  he  has  no  further 
commimication  to  make  to  the  Congress. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  that  the 
President  asked  the  committee  to  wish 
everj'  Member  of  the  House  a  very  merry 
Christmas. 


PROVIDING  FOR  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
Concurrent  Resolution  iH.  Con.  Res. 
475)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  475 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
tthe  Senate  concurring] .  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Tues- 
day. December  23.  1969.  and  that  when  they 
adjourn  on  said  day,  they  stand  adjourned 
sine  die. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


476 1  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  476 

Resolved  by  the  House  o]  RcprcsenlaUves 
nhe  Senate  concurring).  That  notwith- 
standing; the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
two  Houses,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  Presideni  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  acting  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  be  and  they  are  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  Sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  concurrent  resclution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tab]e. 


AUTHORIZING  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
SENATE  AND  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  OF  THE  SENATE  OR 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE OF  THE  SENATE  AND 
SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   offer 
a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.    Res. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  RE- 
PORTS OF  COMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENTS  OP 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  91ST 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  <H.  Res.  769 1  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 
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H     Res     769 

Resolicd.  That,  notwlihsttindlng  the  sine 
die  adj'i'iriiment  of  the  House.  reportK  of 
the  Comp:rfill>T  lieneral  of  the  United  8'ates 
made  to  the  Coni?ress  pursuant  to  the  Oot- 
ernment  f"  rjxjrtition  Control  Act  (31  L' S  C 
841  Pt  -pq  I  il  all  be  printed  during  sucii 
adjournment  a.«  House  documents  of  the  sec- 
ond  -fssliii  of   the   N':noty-"rst  Corigress 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


FIXING  THE  TIME  OF  ASSEMBLY  OF 
THE  S-rXTOND  SESSION.  OF  THE 
9 1ST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  AI^EIRT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ofTer  a 
joint  resolution  HJ  Res  1041'  estab- 
lishing that  the  second  regular  st'ssun  of 
the  91st  Cont^ress  convene  at  noon  on 
Monday,  Januarj-  19,  1970.  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  jo.nt 
resolution 

Tlie  SPEAKER  I.s  t.iere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa "i". 

There  was  no  abjection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows 

HJ    Res     1041 

Reiolied  by  the  S'Tiafe  and  House  of  Rep- 
'■eicntattves  of  the  United  Statei  of  Arnerica 
in  Cong'-eas  assembled  That  the  second  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Nlaety-tlrst  Congre»a  shall 
begin  at  noon  on  Mondny.  January  19.  1970 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  pas^^ed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSr:  Tn  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
FROM  THE  SENATE 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iinan- 
imou.s  cur.;;tnt  that  notwithstanding  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  Hou.se.  the 
Clerk  be  ^^uthor:^c■d  to  receive  messages 
from  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

There  vvai  no  objection 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  TO  ACCEPT  RESIGNA- 
TIONS. APPOINT  COMMISSIONS. 
BOARDS,  .\ND  COMMITTEES 

M:-  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congre&s.  the  Speaker  be  authurut>d 
to  a'^cept  resifmatlons.  and  to  appoint 
commisiilons,  boards,  and  committees 
authorized  by  la  <  or  bv  the  House 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  abjection 


REPORTS  OF  TxlE  91ST  CONGRESS. 
FIRST  SESSION,  FOLLOWING  SINE 
DLE   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unammcas  consent  that  reports  filed 
with  the  Clerk  followin=;  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment by  committees  authorized  by 


the  Hour*  to  conduct  Investigations  may 
be  printed  by  the  Clerk  as  reports  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  Witiwut  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr     ALBERT     Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  tnat  all  Members  of 
the  House  shall  liavp  the  privilege,  until 
the  last  edition  authorized  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  Is  published,  to 
extend  and  revise  their  own  remarks  In 
the  Congressional  Recoru  on  more  than 
one  subject,  if  they  so  desire,  and  may 
also  include  therein  such  short  quota- 
tions a.s  may  be  neces'^ary  to  explain  or 
complete  such  extension  of  remarks: 
but  this  order  shall  not  apply  to  any 
subject  matter  which  may  have  oc- 
curred, or  to  anv  spfech  delivered  sub- 
sequent to  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objecUon,  it 
Is  so  ordered 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CHAIRMEN  AiiD 
R.\NKING  MINORITY  MEMBERS 
OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES  AND 
SUBCOMMITTEES  TO  EXTEND  RE- 
MARKS AND  INCLUDE  SUMMARIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  WORK 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cotuent  that  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
sfanding  committer?  and  each  subcom- 
mittee thereof  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  tlie  Record,  up  to  and 
including  the  last  publication  thereof, 
and  to  include  therewith  a  sum.maiT  of 
the  work  of  that  cotrmittee  or  subcom- 
n.ittee 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  4293, 
I'ROVIDING  FOR  CONTINUATION 
OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  REGULA- 
TION OF  EXPORrS 

Mr.  ASHLEY  submitted  the  following 
confee.ice  "eport  aad  statement  on  the 
bill  'H  R  4293'  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  ex- 
ports: 

Conference  Report  iH  Rept  91-786 » 
The  committee  of  conffrence  on  the  dls- 
at;reelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Sen-ile  to  the  bill  iHR  4293)  to  pro- 
vide for  contlnu.ition  of  author.ty  for  reg- 
ulation of  exports,  having  met.  iifter  full 
and  free  conference  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend md  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Hou!>«s  as  follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  ite  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Hi^use  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  ad 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment.  Insert 
the  following: 

SHORT    Tin  K  -• 

Section  1  rhis  .\ct  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Export  Adm.nlstratlon   Act   of   1969". 

FI.S' DINGS 

Sii.    2    Th;  Congress  makes  the  following 

nnamgs 


(  1 1  The  ayallabUlty  of  certain  materials  at 
h')me  atid  abr^^ad  varies  so  that  the  quaniitv 
and  compoflltlon  of  United  States  exports  and 
their  distribution  among  importing  countriM 
may  affect  the  welfare  c  f  the  domestic  ecr  •;- 
omy  and  may  have  an  Important  bearing 
upon  fulfillment  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

1 2)  The  unrestricted  export  of  m.itfrlal.^ 
information,  ancl  technology  without  regard 
to  whether  they  make  a  significant  cor.tr-.bu- 
tlon  to  the  mKltary  potential  of  any  oti.er 
nation  or  nations  may  adversely  affect  the 
iiatlona!  security  r>t  the  Unl'ed  States 

1.3  I  The  unwarranted  restriction  of  expert 
from  the  Unl'ed  States  has  a  serious  .idverse 
elTe<-t   on   our   balance  of   payments 

i4i  The  uncertainty  of  policy  toward  r,-. 
ta.n  categ(;<rles  of  exports  has  curtailed  •:.!> 
efforts  of  American  bu.slness  in  tho.'--p  ca'K- 
g'Tles  to  the  detriment  nf  the  overall  at'empt 
to  Improve  the  trade  balance  of  the  fnlted 
States 

DECLARATTON    OF    POLICT 

Sec  3.  The  Congress  makes  the  followlr.i? 
declarations 

111  It  19  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
both  lAi  to  encourage  trade  with  all  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  diplomatic  or  tr.id- 
Ing  relations  except  those  countries  with 
which  such  trade  ha.s  been  determined  hv 
the  President  to  be  ngalnst  the  national  i:> 
teresr  and  '  B  i  to  restrict  the  export  of  goods 
and  'echnoioiTV  which  would  make  a  sUnll- 
cant  contribution  to  the  military  potential  of 
any  other  nation  or  nations  which  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  securfy 
of  the  L'nlted  States 

1 2)  It  Is  the  policv  of  the  United  Stages 
to  use  expert  controls  ( A  i  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  pnjtect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  exccs,-^;lve  drain  of  scarce  materials  and 
to  reduce  the  serious  Inflationary  Impact  •:{ 
abnormal  foreign  demand.  iBi  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  further  slgruflcantly  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  fulfill  fs 
International  responsibilities,  and  ICI  to  tlie 
extent  necessary  Xa>  exercise  the  necessary 
vigilance  over  experts  from  the  standpwtnt 
of  'heir  significance  to  the  national  securi'v 
of  the  United  States 

(3)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  Sr^itps 
(A>  to  formulate,  reformulate,  and  apply 
any  necessary  controls  to  the  n  ixlmum  ex- 
tent possible  In  co>.^peratlon  with  all  nations 
with  which  the  Umted  States  h.is  defen-e 
treaty  comnnltments.  and  iBi  to  formulate 
a  unified  trade  control  policy  to  be  observed 
by  all  such  n.itlons 

(4 1  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
use  Its  economic  resources  and  trade  poten- 
tial to  further  the  sound  growth  and  stiblUty 
of  Its  econcmy  as  well  as  to  fitrther  Its  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  objectives. 

101  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
(Ai  to  oppose  res'rlctlve  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  ff^tered  or  Imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  iB?  to  encourage  and  re- 
quest domestic  concerns  engaged  In  the  ex- 
port of  articles,  m:iterlals,  supplies,  or  in- 
formation, to  refu-.e  to  take  any  action,  in- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  Information  cr 
the  slgtilng  of  agreements,  which  has  the 
effect  of  furthering  or  supp<-<rtlng  the  restric- 
tive trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or 
In. posed  by  any  foreign  country  against  an- 
other country  friendly  to  the  United  St:nes 

AUTIiORlTY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  institute  such  organizational  and  pri- 
ced aral  change.!  in  any  olfice  or  division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  which  has 
heretofore  exercised  functions  relating  to  the 
control  of  exports  and  continues  to  exercise 
such  controls  under  this  Act  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  facilitate  and  effectu- 
ate the  fullest  Implementation  of  the  P'  Ilcv 
se:  forth  In  this  Ac'  wi'h  a  view  to  pron>-'i.i;t» 
trade  with  all  nations  with  which  the  United 
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states  Is  engaged  in  trade,  Including  trade 
with  (A)  those  countries  or  groups  of  coun- 
tries with  which  other  countries  or  groups  of 
countries  having  defense  treaty  commltmenta 
with  the  United  States  have  a  significantly 
larger  percentage  of  volume  of  trade  than 
does  the  United  States,  and  (B)  other  coun- 
tries eligible  for  trade  with  the  United  States 
but  not  significantly  engaged  In  trade  with 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
shall  review  any  list  of  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies,  mchiding  technical  data  or  other 
information,  the  exportation  of  which  from 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, was  heretofore  prohibited  or  curtailed 
with  a  view  to  making  promptly  such  changes 
and  revisions  in  such  list  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  m  furtherance  of  the  policy,  pur- 
poses, and  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Include  a  detailed  statement  with 
respect  to  actions  taken  In  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  In  the  sec- 
ond quarterly  report  land  In  any  subsequent 
report  with  respect  to  actions  taken  during 
the  preceding  quarter)  made  by  him  to  the 
Congress  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  pursuant  to  section  10. 

i2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  use 
all  practicable  means  available  to  him  to  keep 
the  business  sector  of  the  Nation  fully  ap- 
prised of  changes  in  export  control  policy 
and  procedures  instituted  In  conformity  with 
this  Act  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the 
widest  possible  trade. 

lb)  To  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  in 
section  3  of  this  Act.  the  President  may  pro- 
hibit or  curtail  the  exportation  from  the 
United  States.  Its  territories  and  possessions. 
of  any  articles,  materials,  or  supplies.  Includ- 
ing technical  data  or  any  other  information, 
except  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  shall  prescribe.  To  the  extent  necessary 
'  1  iuthleve  e'Tectlve  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
t.iese  rules  and  regulations  may  apply  to 
tlie  financing.  transp>ortlng,  and  other  servic- 
ing cf  exports  and  the  participation  therein 
by  any  person.  Rules  and  regulations  may 
provide  for  denial  of  any  request  or  applica- 
tion for  authority  to  export  articles,  mate- 
rials, or  supplies,  including  technical  data, 
■r  any  other  Information,  from  the  United 
States.  Its  territories  and  possessions,  to  any 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  threaten- 
ing the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
If  the  Preslc^ent  determines  that  their  export 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
'urlty  of  the  United  Statss.  regardless  of 
their  availability  from  nations  other  than 
any  nation  or  combination  of  nations  threat- 
ening the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  but  whenever  export  Ucenses  are  re-  • 
quired  on  the  ground  that  considerations  of 
national  security  override  considerations  of 
foreign  availability,  the  reasons  for  so  doing 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Congress  in  the  quar- 
terly report  following  the  decision  to  re- 
<rilre  such  licenses  on  that  ground  to  the 
extent  considerations  of  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  permit.  The  rules  and 
.-egulations  shall  Implement  the  provisions 
■f  section  3 1  5  I  of  this  Act  and  shall  require 
that  all  domestic  concerns  receiving  requests 
f  r  the  furnishing  of  information  or  the 
.signing  of  agreements  as  specified  In  that 
-.ectlon  must  report  this  fact  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  such  action  as  he  may  deem 
.tppropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that 
section. 

ICI  Nothing  In  this  Act,  or  In  the  rules 
and  regulations  authorized  by  It,  shall  In  any 
way  be  construed  to  require  authority  and 
permission  to  export  articles,  materials,  sup- 
plies, data,  or  Information  except  where  the 
national  security,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  need  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of 
scarce  materials  makes  such  requirement 
necessary. 

Id)  The  President  may  delegate  the  power. 
authority,  and  discretion  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  Act  to  such  departments,  agencies,  or 


officials  of  the  Government  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

(e)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  any 
agricultural  commodity.  Including  fats  and 
oils,  during  any  period  for  which  the  supply 
of  such  commodity  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  domestic  economy. 
except  to  the  extent  required  to  effectuate 
the  policies  set  forth  In  clause  (B)  or  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

CONSULTATION    AND    STANDARDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  determining  what  shall  be 
controlled  hereunder,  and  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  exports  shall  be  limited,  any 
department,  agency,  or  official  making  these 
determinations  shall  seek  information  and 
advice  from  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments and  Independent  agencies  concerned 
with  aspects  of  our  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  and  operations  having  an  Important 
bearing  on  exports.  Consistent  with  con- 
siderations of  national  security,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  from  time  to  time  seek  informa- 
tion and  advice  from  various  segments  of  pri- 
vate industry  In  connection  with  the  making 
of  these  determinations. 

(b)  In  authorizing  exports,  full  utilization 
of  private  competitive  trade  channels  shall 
be  encouraged  Insofar  as  practicable,  giving 
consideration  to  the  interests  of  small  busi- 
ness, merchant  exporters  as  well  as  producers, 
and  established  and  new  exporters,  and  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  representative  trade 
consultation  to  that  end.  In  addition,  there 
may  be  applied  such  other  standards  or 
criteria  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
head  of  such  department,  or  agency,  or  offi- 
cial to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act. 

VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  6,  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  whoever  knowingly  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion, order,  or  license  issued  thereunder  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  For  a  second 
or  subsequent  offenses,  the  offender  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  three  times  the  vtilue  of 
the  exports  involved  or  $20,000,  whichever 
Is  greater,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  exports  anything 
contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued  there- 
under, with  knowledge  that  such  exports  will 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  Communist- 
dominated  nation,  shall  be  fined  not  mere 
than  five  times  the  value  of  the  exports  in- 
volved or  $20,000.  whichever  Is  greater,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
exercising  any  functions  under  this 
Act,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  specifically  designated  by 
the  head  thereof,  many  impose  a  civil  pen- 
alty aot  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license 
issued  under  this  Act.  either  in  addition  to  or 
In  lieu  of  any  other  liability  or  penalty  which 
may  be  imposed, 

(d)  The  payment  of  any  penalty  imposed 
pursuant  to  subsection  i  c  i  may  be  made  a 
condition,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
year  after  the  imposition  of  such  penalty,  to 
the  granting,  restoration,  or  continuing 
validity  of  any  export  license,  permission,  or 
privilege  granted  or  to  be  granted  to  the  per- 
son upon  whom  such  penalty  is  Imposed. 

(e)  Any  amount  pa.ld  in  satisfaction  of  any 
penalty  Imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  a  mis- 
cellaneous receipt.  The  head  of  the  depmrt- 
ment  or  agency  concerned  may.  in  his  dis- 
cretion, refund  any  such  penalty,  within  two 
years  after  payment,  on  the  ground  of  a 
material  error  of  fact  or  law  in  the  Impo- 
sition. Notwithstanding  section  1346(a)  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  no  action 


for  the  refund  of  any  such  p)eru.lt>  may  be 
maintained  In  any  court. 

( f  I  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  per- 
son to  pay  a  penalty  Imposed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c(,  a  civil  action  for  tlie  recovery 
thereof  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  In 
any  such  action,  the  court  shall  determine 
de  novo  all  issues  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  liability.  Except  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  and  in  subsection  i  d  i .  no  such 
liability  shall  be  asserted,  claimed,  or  re- 
covered upon  by  the  United  States  In  any 
way  unless  It  lias  previously  been  re<luced  to 
Judgment, 

ig)  Nothing  in  subsection  lo.  (d|.  or  (f) 
limits 

1 1 1  the  availability  of  other  administrative 
or  judicial  remedies  wltii  respect  ca  viola- 
tions of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation,  order, 
or  license  Issued  under  this  Act; 

|2)  the  authority  to  compromise  and  set- 
tle administrative  proceedings  brought  with 
respect  to  violations  of  this  Act.  or  any  reg- 
ulation, order,  or  license  issued  under  this 
Act;  or 

(3)  the  authority  to  compromise,  remit,  or 
mitigate  seizures  and  forfeitures  piU'suant  to 
section  Kb)  of  title  VI  of  the  .-^ct  of  June 
15.  1917  i22  US.C.  401ib)  ). 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  or 
to  the  Imposition  of  any  penalty,  forfeiture, 
or  liability  arising  under  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949.  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  exercising  any  function  thereunder 
(and  officers  or  employees  of  stich  depart -- 
ment  or  agency  specifically  designated  by  the 
head  thereof)  may  make  such  Investigations 
and  obtain  such  Information  from,  require 
such  reports  or  the  keeping  of  such  records 
by.  make  such  inspection  of  the  books,  rec- 
ords, and  other  writings,  premises,  or  prop- 
erty of.  and  take  the  sworn  testimony  of, 
any  person.  In  addition,  such  officers  or  em- 
ployees may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations, 
and  may  by  subpoena  require  any  person  to 
appear  and  testify  or  to  appear  and  produce 
books,  records,  and  other  writings,  or  both, 
and  in  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to,  any  such  person, 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  district  in  which  such  person  is  found 
or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  appli- 
cation, and  after  notice  to  any  such  person 
and  hearing,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
and  give  testimony  or  to  appear  and  produce 
books,  records,  and  other  writings,  or  both, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

( b )  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  com- 
plying with  any  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion because  of  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  but  the  Immunity  provisions 
of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  Febrti- 
ar\-  11.  1893  1 27  Stat.  443:  49"u.S.C.  46)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who 
specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

(c)  No  department,  agency,  or  official  exer- 
cising any  fimctions  under  this  Act  shall 
publish  or  disclose  Information  obtained 
hereunder  which  is  deemed  confidential  or 
with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  confi- 
dential treatment  Is  made  by  the  person 
furnishing  such  information,  unless  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  withholding  thereof  is  con- 
trary to  the  national  Interest. 

Id)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act.  re- 
porting requirements  shall  be  so  designed 
as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  reporting,  record- 
keeping, and  export  documentation  required 
under  this  Act  to  the  extent  feasible  con- 
sistent with  effective  enforcement  and  com- 
pilation of  useful  trade  statistics.  Reporting. 
recordkeeping,  and  exp>ort  dociunentation 
requirements  shall  be  periodically  reviewed 
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knd  r«Tls«d  In  the  Ugtyt  of  dev«lopmenta  in 
the  field  at  information  technology.  A  de- 
tailed statement  with  respect  to  any  action 
takMi  in  oompltance  with  this  subsection 
shall  be  Included  in  the  first  quarterly  report 
mAde  pursuant  zo  section  10  after  such  ac- 
tion IB  tAken 

■xxMmoN   rsoM  cebtain   provisions  rxlat- 

ata    TO    ADMINISTRAXrVB    PBOCCDtniX    AND    JU- 
DICIAL  axvnw 

Skc.  8  The  functions  exercised  under  this 
Act  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  sec- 
tions 551,  553-559,  and  701-706,  of  title  5 
United  States  Code 

INrORMATION    TO    EXPfiRTCRS 

Sec  9  In  order  to  enable  United  States 
exporters  to  coordinate  their  business  activi- 
ties with  the  export  control  policies  of  the 
United  States  CK-vernment,  the  Agencies  de- 
partments, and  offlclals  responsible  for  Im- 
plementing the  rules  and  regulHtlons  au- 
thorized under  tJils  Act  shall.  If  requested, 
and  insofar  as  It  is  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional security,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  the  effective  idmlnlstratlon 
of  this  Act,  and  req-ilrements  of  conflden- 
tlallty  cont<i:ned   :n  this  Act 

I  >  inform  each  exporter  of  the  considera- 
tions whlcli  may  cause  his  export  license  re- 
qvieat  to  be  denied  or  to  be  the  subject  of 
leni?tTfy  examination; 

2^'ln  the  event  of  undue  delay,  inform 
each  exporter  of  the  circumstances  arising 
during  the  Government's  consideration  of 
his  export  license  application  which  are 
cause  for  derual  or  for  further  examination. 

?)  give  each  exp<3rter  the  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  and  Information  which  he 
believes  will  help  the  agencie.s  departments, 
and  offlclals  concerned  to  resolve  any  prob- 
lems or  questions  which  are,  or  may  be,  con- 
nected with  his  request  for  a  license;  and 

i4i  inform  each  exporter  of  the  reasons 
for  a  denial  of  an  export  license  request. 

QU,\«TERI.Y    REPORT 

Sec  10  The  head  if  any  department  or 
agency,  or  other  jfflcla;  exercising  any  func- 
tions under  ■Jus  Act,  shall  make  a  quarterly 
report,  wlth.n  45  days  a.";er  eacn  quarter,  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Cougre&s  of  his 
operations  hereunder 

DEnNmoN 
Sec  11  The  term  person"  .is  used  In 
this  Act  i.icluaes  the  singular  and  the  pluriil 
and  any  individual,  partnership,  corporation, 
or  other  form  oi  association,  including  any 
government  or  agency  thereof 

EFFECTS  ON    OTHER    \l-TS 

Sec.  12.  I  a)  The  Act  of  February  15,  19.36 
1 49  Stat  11401,  relating  to  the  licensing  'A 
exports  of  llnplate  scrap.  Is  hereby  super- 
seded; but  nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  .-onstrued  to  modify,  repeal,  super- 
sede, or  otti.T'A'ise  affect  the  nrovisions  of 
any  other  laws  authorizing  control  over  ex- 
ports of  any  commodity 

ibi  The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  A.n  shall  be  exercised  in 
such  manner  ai  to  achieve  effective  coordina- 
tion with  the  authority  exercised  under  sec- 
tion 414  ol  'he  Mutuai  Secuntv  Act  of  1954 
'22  U  3C    19341 

E5TECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  13  lai  This  Act  takes  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 

ibi  All  outst Hiding  delegations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, orders,  licenses,  or  other  forms  of 
adminlstntive  action  under  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  l'i49  or  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1940  1 54  Stat  714 1,  shall,  until 
amended  or  revoked,  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect,  the  same  as  If  promulgated  under 
this  Act 

TE«MINATIiiN    DATT 

Sec  14  The  authority  granted  by  thU  Act 
terminates   on   June   30.    1971,   or   upon   any 


prior  date  which  the  Cungre.ss  by  concurrent 
resolution  or  the  President  by  proclamation 
may  designate 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Wright  Patman. 

Lkonor  Sttllivah, 

HrNRY  Rrrss. 

Thomas  Ashley, 

William  B    Widnall, 

CHE.<m:R  L    MizE. 
^^anage'■^   on    thr   Part    ,>>    the   Hou^e 

Edmund  S   Muskie. 
Harrison    A    Williams, 
Walter  F    Mondalx. 
Harold  E    Hughes, 
Wallace  F    Bennett, 
Edward  W   Brookx. 
\tanagert   on    thr   Par;   of   thf   Senate 

Statement 
Tlie  managers  on  the  parr  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  (^n  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iHR  4293 1  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
authority  for  (he  regulation  of  exports,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  In  its  entirety  vt1th  the  exception 
of  the  text  of  section  4ibi  .As  passed  the 
House,  the  third  .sentence  of  section  4(bi 
read  as  tollows : 

The  rules  and  regulations  shall  provide 
for  denial  of  ^my  request  ur  application  for 
authority  to  export  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, including  technical  data,  or  other  in- 
formation, from  the  United  States,  its  -er- 
ntorles  and  posBesslons,  to  any  nation  '>r 
combination  of  nations  threatening  the  na- 
Monal  secuntv  of  the  United  States  if  the 
President  determines  taking  Into  considera- 
tion Its  availabllltv  from  other  nations  with 
which  the  United  States  has  defense  treaty 
commitments,  that  the  export  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  .States  ' 

In  lieu  of  the  foregoing  langtiage,  the 
conferees  p.greed  to  substitute  the  lollow- 
ing: 

"Rules  and  regulations  may  provide  for 
denial  of  any  request  or  application  for  au- 
thority to  export  artk-lee.  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, including  technical  data,  or  any  other 
Information,  from  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories and  possessions,  to  any  nation  or 
iximblnailon  of  nations  threatening  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  if  the 
President  determines  that  their  export  would 
prove  detr.mental  to  the  naUonal  security 
of  -he  Unite*!  States,  regardle.ss  of  their 
availability  irom  luitlorLs  other  than  anv  na- 
tion or  combination  of  nations  'hreatenlng 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
but  whenever  export  licenses  .ire  required  on 
the  ground  that  '-onslderauons  of  national 
security  override  considerations  of  foreign 
availability,  the  reasons  for  .".o  doing  ,shall  be 
reported  to  the  Congress  In  the  quarterly 
report  following  the  decision  to  require  .such 
Ucenseti  on  that  ground  to  the  extent  con- 
siderations of  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  permit." 

Wright  Patmas- 

Leo.nor  Sullivan 

Henry  REt  ss, 

Thomas  Ashley, 

WniiAM    B     Widnall, 

CHE.STrR   I.    Meee 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  HR.  4293'  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  resulation  of 
exports. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  heu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bili 
The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Onio' 
Mr    GROSS    Mr,    Speaker,    reserving 

the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  reserves  the  right  to  object 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  this  „s  a 
highly  important  matter  for  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  including  the  Len- 
tleman  from  Iowa.  I  presume,  in  \iew 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  nothing  at  hand 
in  printed  form  upon  which  we  can  rely 
for  mformation  as  to  the  action  of  the 
conferees,  that  the  gentleman  will  take 
ample  time  and  yield  for  questioas  :f 
questions  may  be  asked,  to  explain  what 
happened? 

Mr,  ASHLEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  replv  to 
the  inquir>'  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
I  will  state  that  there  is  no  question  d  it 
of  course.  I  will  yield  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  with  that 
understanding.  I  withdraw  my  re.serva- 
tion  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  :o 
the  request  of  the  nentleman  from  Ohio"' 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recoe:i!?es 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr   Ashlfv 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  atnio.s- 
phere  which  prevailed  during  thi.s  con- 
ference on  H  H  4293  can  simply  be  stat  -6 
in  the  followliu?  manner. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  conleree.s  tl;;)t 
we  move  as  rapidly  as  po.ssible  into  ,i 
new  policy  position  for  our  Nation: 
namely,  that  the  smrit  of  this  legi.v!.i- 
tlon  is  one  of  seeking  to  rapidly  expai.d 
our  exports  without  in  any  way  .-eo.u.';- 
dizing  our  national  security 

In  all  instances,  again  without  in  any 
way  jeopardizing  our  national  .securr.y. 
the  conference  report  reflects  on  the  pa:  t 
of  the  two  bodies  a  position  of  viewing 
our  export  policy  in  the  light  of  currfi.t 
worldwide  economic  activity  and  trade 

The  disagreement  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  the  first  conference  report  wa> 
based  entirely  on  a  single  subsectio:. 
The  questions  and  objections  raised  :  y 
the  House  were  concerned  with: 

Fust,  whether  the  language  provided 
to  the  President  the  authority  to  control 
the  export  of  new  technology  whic'i 
wv-iuld  make  a  significant  contribution  tj 
the  mihtary  potential  of  a  nation  threat- 
ening the  national  .security  of  the  United 
States  and  which  might  not  be  knccvn 
to  the  Government  at  the  tine  when  r.s 
export  might  be  attempted.  Special  con- 
cern was  registered  with  respect  to 
whether  authority  was  provided  to  mair.- 
tain  commodity  control  li.st  catego:"ie,'=  ■  : 
a  basket"  t.\"pe.  in  order  to  control  r.ew 
products  and  technology  for  which  .«-pe- 
cific  descriptions  other  than  those  of  tne 
■not  elsewhere  classified"  type  would  not 
yet  exist. 

FVom  the  House  debate  the  managers 
on  the  i>art  of  the  House  concluded  that, 
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with  respect  to  such  new  products  and 
technology  it  was  imperative  that  there 
be  a  presumption  of  denial  to  the  ex- 
porter rather  than  a  burden  of  discovery 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Thus, 
the  mansigers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
insisted  and  prevailed  in  their  position 
that  the  conference  substitute  contain 
language  authorizing  the  miles  and  reg- 
ulations which  may  provide  for  the  right 
of  denial  in  the  first  instance,  in  order 
to  afford  the  Government  an  opportunity 
for  review  of  the  product,  under  such 
circumstances. 

Second,  whether  the  language  pro"vlded 
the  President  with  the  authority  to  con- 
trol, without  specific  justification,  the 
t  xport  of  articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
v.hich  would  contribute  significantly  to 
the  militarj-  potential  of  any  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  threatening  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
when  comparable  articles,  materials,  or 
.•viipplies  are  available  from  within  such 
combination  of  nations.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  insisted  and 
prevailed  in  their  position  that  the 
Piesident  not  be  required  to  report  the 
reasons  for  requiring  export  licenses  in 
5uch  cases. 

Third,  whether  the  language  required 
the  President,  in  reporting  the  reasons 
for  requiring  application  for  authority 
to  export,  to  divulge  intelligence  reports 
or  other  information  of  a  classified  na- 
t'.ire.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  insisted  and  prevailed  in  their 
l>osition  that  such  reporting  shall  set 
forth  the  pertinent  articles,  materials, 
supplies,  data,  or  information,  the  na- 
tion or  nations  affected  thereby,  and  the 
reasons  therefore,  only  in  such  detail  as 
considerations  of  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  permit. 

Tlie  conferees  wish  to  make  clear  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  an  item  wlilch  is 
available  from  free  world  nations  other 
than  the  United  States  shall  be  freely 
exportable  from  the  United  States  -with- 
out licensing  requirements  unless  over- 
riding national  security  considerations 
,-till  require  that  the  item  be  controlled. 
Such  decision  to  control  should  be  made 
only  after  lull  consideration  has  been- 
i;iven  to  the  availabiUty  of  this  item 
irom  other  sources.  In  such  cases,  a  re- 
jiort  must  be  made  to  the  Congress,  in 
the  quarterly  report  following  that  deci- 
-lon.  indicating  the  reasons  for  requiring 
.m  export  license  in  such  detail  as  na- 
tional .-ecurity  and  foreign  policy  permit. 

The  conference  substitute  reflects  the 
view  of  the  members  of  conference  that, 
over  the  past  several  years  and  even  untU 
now,  many  categories  of  goods  nominally 
controlled  on  national  security  grounds 
iiave  been,  in  fact,  controlled  tor  reasons 
ot  domestic  and  foreign  policy  unre- 
..torted  to  the  Congress  and  apart  from 
any  indication  of  legislative  intent.  It 
was  the  intent  of  the  managers,  in  agree- 
in?  to  the  conference  substitute,  to  indi- 
cate that  such  practices  be  terminated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  .vield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
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the  maih  change  was  made  in  section 
4(b),  the  so-called  Brown  amendment? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  that  was  the  only 
matter  in  dispute,  so  far  as  the  con- 
ference was  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  di- 
rect himself  briefly  to  just  what  change 
was  made  in  the  language  which  appears 
in  the  December  10,  1969,  Record,  page 
38105?  Would  the  gentleman  again 
state  briefly  what  change  was  made  in 
that  particular  section? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  question.  The  Senate  agreed  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  in  its  en- 
tirety with  the  exception  of  the  text  of 
section  4(b).  as  the  gentleman  points 
out.  As  passed  by  the  House,  the  third 
sentence,  which  is  the  operative  sentence, 
of  section  4(b)   reads  as  follows: 

The  rules  and  regulations  shall  provide  for 
denial  of  any  request  or  application  for  au- 
thority to  export  articles  and  materials  or 
supplies,  including  technical  data  or  other 
information  from  the  United  States,  its  Ter- 
ritories and  Possessions  to  any  nation  or  com- 
bination of  nation, 3  threatening  the  national 
security — • 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  must  be  the  way  it 
reads  now,  if  I  may  interrupt, 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  find  "'United 
States"  mentioned  in  that  line  of  the 
Brown  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
gentleman  the  language  I  am  reading  is 
the  language  that  was  passed  by  the 
House.  It  is  very  short.  When  I  am  fin- 
ished, I  will  read  the  language  that  was 
adopted  by  the  conference,  and  the  gen- 
tleman v^ill  see  the  points  of  difference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  (continuing  to  readi  — 
threatening  the  national  sectirlt.v  of  the 
United  States  If  the  President  determines, 
taking  into  consideration  its  availability 
from  other  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  that 
the  export  would  prove  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States, 

Now,  in  lieu  of  the  foregoing  language, 
the  conference  agreed  to  substitute  the 
following : 

The  rules  and  regulations  may  provide  for 
denial  of  any  request  or  application  for  au- 
thority to  export  articles  and  materials  or 
supplies,  including  technical  data  or  any 
other  Information  from  the  United  States,  its 
Territories  and  Possessions,  to  any  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  threatening  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  If  the 
President  determines  that  their  export  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  their  avail- 
ability from  nations  other  than  any  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  threatening  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States,  but 
whenever  export  licenses  are  required  on  the 
grounds  that  considerations  of  national  se- 
curity override  considerations  of  foreign 
availability,  the  reasons  for  so  doing  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Congress  In  the  Quarterly 
Report  following  the  decision  to  require  such 
licenses  on  that  ground  to  the  extent  that 
considerations  of  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  permit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  substantial 
change  in  the  language  of  the  so-called 
Brown  amendment,  section  4(b) . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  conferees  did  not 
feel  that  this  was  a  difference  of  a  sub- 


stantial nature.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  language  in  question  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Commerce  Department.  It 
would  have  preferred,  possibly,  other  lan- 
guage. This  language,  however,  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Commerce  Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
there  is  a  further  easing,  as  a  result  of 
the  conference,  of  restrictions  upon  trade 
with  Communist  countries? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  intent  of  the  Managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  was  to  answer  the  points 
that  arose  during  the  debate  on  the  floor 
on  the  bill  in  question. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, I  feel  the  House  has  prevailed 
and  that  the  intent  of  the  House  is  sub- 
stantially reflected  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  well  be,  but 
some  of  us  are  more  concerned  than  ever 
over  what  is  taking  place,  by  virtue  of 
the  President's  statement  of,  I  believe, 
last  Sunday  or  last  week,  in  which  he 
espoused  trade  with  Communist  China. 

I  am  fearful  in  the  light  of  this  and 
the  wide  open  discretionary  authority 
that  has  been  given  to  the  President  that 
this  action  may  well  be  used  to  open  up 
trade  with  Communist  China.  I.  for 
one.  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  aware  of  the  gen- 
tleman's views,  I  can  only  repeat  that 
the  conferees  did  feel  that  this  reflects 
the  sentiments  of  the  House.  Not  all  the 
conferees  signed.  One  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  will  yield  shortly,  did  not  sign. 
The  other  two  managers  from  the  mi- 
nority signed.  All  members  from  the 
other  body  signed. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  because  I  think  what  I  have  to 
say  may  add  to  the  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  whether  or  not  the 
conference  report  constitutes  an  easing 
or  a  toughening  of  the  controls. 

Frankly,  as  the  author  of  the  so-called 
Brown  amendment,  I  think  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conference  report  probably 
toughens  control.  Members  will  recall 
in  the  so-called  Brown  amendment  I 
made  it  mandatorj-  that  the  President 
consider  availability  elsewhere,  from  na- 
tions with  which  we  have  defense  treaty 
commitments,  in  determining  whether  or 
not  this  export  should  be  denied  a  li- 
cense. Under  the  language  in  the  report, 
the  President  is  not  mandated  to  look 
at  this  availability  elsewhere,  and  as  a 
consequence  I  do  not  think  the  tests  that 
the  President  must  satisfy  are  as  tough 
in  the  conference  report  as  they  were  in 
the  so-called  Brown  amendment. 

So  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  would 
merely  say  I  think  his  fears  in  that  re- 
gard are  certainly  not  unfounded  but  I 
think  they  need  not  be  too  great  in  view 
of  what  we  have  done  in  the  conference 
report. 

That  aspect  of  it,  if  I  may  further  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  from  a  liberal- 
conservative  standpoint  causes  me  no 
problem,  because  as  I  have  said,  I  think 
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It  is  probably  more  conservative  than  my 
lan^age. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Sp>ealcer.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  OFIOSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
read  one  statement  into  the  Record,  one 
sentence  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan Mr  Browv  when  the  bill  was  t)e- 
fore  the  House  on  December  10: 

Mr  BiiowN  f  Mldilgan  There  is  one  basic 
factor  involved  that  did  not  exist  before: 
that  IS  the  President  would  be  required  to 
Take  :nto  consideration  the  avallabllltv  of  ex- 
port.-, froni  nations  of  "he  free  world  with 
which  we  have  defense  trea'v  corr.mitmenis 
in  maltlnK  a  determlnatli'n  aa  lo  whether  or 
not  expor^.^  :rom  this  Nation  -.hall  be  con- 
trolled or  restricted 

The  gentleman  has  iilrcady  made  this 
point,  and  I  simplv  wanted  to  put  the 
verbatim  statement  ;n  the  Record  At 
that  time  ;t  .seemed  verv  important  to 
me  I  reeret  that  the  mandatory  teature 
n  this  bill  has  been  eliminated  and  I 
thmic  the  bill  suffers  badly  irom  the 
actiof^  of  the  conference 

Mr.  "BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Suealcer,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  report  which  will  accelerate 
imports  of  footwear  or  textile  products 
from  the  Communist  countries? 

Mr  ASHLEY.  No  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  this  bill  has  as  its  purpose 
the  expansion  of  exports  from  the  United 
Stares  consistent  with  the  national  se- 
curity of  our  country. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  It  also 
deals  with  exports  and  imports. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No  It  does  not  deal  with 
imports  into  the  United  States.  It  deals 
only  with  i-xports 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  -.vil!  *he  -ientleman  yield*" 

Mr  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Becaase  legislative  history  is  especially 
important  with  resnect  to  this  leeislaiion. 
I  think  It  is  essential  that  I  make  these 
few  remarks 

At  the  outset.  I  should  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  believe  there  is  a  complete  understand- 
ing on  this.  When  he  mentioned  military 
potential,  does  not  the  gentleman  agree 
that  the  ability  to  control  exports  imder 
the  law  is  not  tied  In  any  way  to  the 
military  significance  or  potential  of  such 
export,  that  the  test  to  be  applied  is  the 
test  of  detrimental  effect  on  national  se- 
curity, regardless  of  any  military  poten- 
tial or  siET.tficance  it  may  or  may  not 
have  "^ 

Mr  ASHLEY  The  language  of  the  re- 
port speaks  for  itself.  There  is  no  refer- 
ence, if  this  :=  the  poir^t  of  the  t-entle- 
man.  to  military  p.jtential  There  is  con- 
s'derp.ble  reference  to  national  security 
Obviously,  our  national  security  is  con- 


ceived with  the  military  potential  of  na- 
tions unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  But  the  gen- 
tleman "XiW  atree  'hat  the  military  sle- 
luflcance  or  potential"  words  were  in  the 
Senate  lamuane  and  were  .specifically 
and  puruosefiiUy  taken  out  so  as  not  to 
make  that  a  specific  factor  or  particular 
test.   Lsn't  that  right' 

Mr  ASHLEY  National  security  re- 
mains the  lest.  I  can  only  repeat  that 
military  potential  elsewhere  obviously 
affects  our  national  security  but  it  is  not 
llie  only  test  or  factor  involved. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Micnisian  I  would 
aeain  ask  the  ^.-entlcman.  under  the  law 
as  passed,  isn't  it  true  that  there  is  no 
direction,  in  determinine  the  effect  of  an 
export  nn  the  national  security,  to  limit 
consideration,  military  significance,  or 
potential? 

Mr.  ASHLi.Y  T\\e  gentleman  is  cor- 
lecr 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan  That  has 
been  eliminated. 

Mr  ASHLEY  It  wa.s  felt  that  na- 
tional security  was  the  umbrella  for  mili- 
tary potential  and  other  factors  relating 
to  national  securitv. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michittan.  Then  I 
would  a.sk  the  gentleman  another  ques- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  President  for 
any  reason  may  control  and  deny  a  li- 
cense tor  any  export  which  he  deter- 
mines would  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ASHLEY  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
n'.'ntly  correct:  absolutely  .so. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  agree- 
ment between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
incorporated  in  the  report  can  be  sum- 
marized in  two  paragraphs. 

First,  it  provides  that  the  availability 
test  shall  not  apply  to  those  nations  of 
the  world  which  pose  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Second,  it  limits  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  President  to  those  instances 
where  export  licenses  are  required  in  the 
future  and  where  such  requirement  is 
based  on  national  .security  or  foreign  pol- 
icy grounds  notwithstanding  the  foreign 
availability  referred  to  in  the  immedi- 
atelv  preceding  paragraph. 

The  provision  requiring  the  President 
to  report  his  reasons  whenever  export 
licen.ses  are  required  is  intended  to  ap- 
ply prospectively,  not  retroactively.  In 
other  words,  the  rules,  rerrulations.  and 
requirements  with  respect  to  existing 
controls  are  continued  in  full  force  and 
effect  imder  .section  13  of  the  act.  and 
the  President  need  not  report  thereon  or 
explain  his  reasons  for  such  control  and 
licen.se  requirements 

Section  13'bi  of  the  act  provides: 
All  outstindlns  delegations,  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders  licenses  or  other  forms  of  ad- 
ministrative action  under  the  Export  Con- 
trol .^ct  of  1949  :ir  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
July  2  1940  'A  .Stat  714),  shall,  until 
ampiKled  or  revoked  remain  In  full  force 
and  etfect  the  same  a.s  if  promu  ^ated  under 
this  Act 

Now.  in  conclusion.  Mr  Spenker,  I  re- 
gret that  my  further  remarks  hardly  re- 
flect the  holiday  sea.son 

Frankly.  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
c:)nference  refwrt  but  feel  that  the  need 
for  continuation  of  export  controls  un- 


der export  control  legislation  rather 
than  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
outweighs  my  dissatLsf action  with  the 
report 

But  let  me  say— and  let  it  be  known 
to  all  th>se  interested  in  an  updatine 
of  our  export  control  ix)licy--no  great 
debt  of  t'ratitude  is  owed  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  nor  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  Tliey  would  have  let  this 
legLslatlon  go  down  the  drain  and  have 
exports  controlled  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  rather  than  con- 
cede to  reasonable  criticism  of  their 
rather  shoddily  drafted  product. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  truth 
I  did  not  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  anv- 
thing  other  than  commc^'s  on  the  con- 
ference report 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Those  com- 
ments are  being  made 

Mr.  ASHLEY  But  the  comments  th:it 
the  gentleman  is  making  with  respect 
to  Members  of  the  other  body  are  out 
of  order,  and  I  will  not  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman further  for  that  purp.xse. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  refer  to  the  genllemtn  from  the 
other  body  again. 

If  I  may  continue,  the  awkwardness 
of  some  of  the  lan^uaee  in  this  report 
and  the  vagueness  of  all  the  new  lan- 
'-•uace  IS  distre.ssine  to  me.  I  care  not  ta 
be  as.sociated  with  the  drafting  of  the 
ctianges  for  the  reasons  stated.  I  think 
It  IS  atrocious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  further  disturbed 
over  the  fact  that  the  rather  significant 
foreign  trade  policy  con.sideration  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  the  House  lan- 
guage has  been  eroded  by  the  language 
of  the  conference  report. 

Under  the  House  language,  we  re- 
quired the  President  to  make  a  deter- 
mination of  Its  availability  from  all  na- 
tions with  which  we  have  defense  treaty 
commitments  as  a  condition  to  the  con- 
trol of  such  export.  The  requirement 
that  the  President  look  at  such  foreign 
availability  in  every  case  has  significance 
beyond  the  one  factor  of  a  two-factor 
test  suggested  In  the  Senate  language. 
LTnder  the  Senate  language,  the  Presi- 
dent was  required  to  first  make  a  deter- 
mination of  the  national  security  signifi- 
cance of  an  export  and  then  determine 
that  It  was  not  readily  available  else- 
where: therefore,  since  the  availability 
f^l.sewhere  wa,s  a  separate  t:'st.  it  did  not 
1  ave  impact  tipcn  the  first  factor  of  the 
Senate  test,  that  is.  the  significance  oi 
the  detrimental  effect  of  the  export  on  the 
national  security.  Since  the  ready  avail- 
ability elsewhere  in  the  free  world  is  a 
very  real  and  imjxtrtant  consideration  in 
determining  the  strategic  importance  or 
significance  of  an  export  to  an  unfriendly 
nation,  the  House  language  provided  a 
much  better  and  more  encompassing 
availability  test. 

Mr  Speaker.  In  offering  the  amend- 
ment relative  to  availability  in  the  House 
and  throughout  our  re'iberations  in  sub- 
committee and  committee  regarding  this 
facet  of  export  control  legislation,  it  was 
constantly  emphasized  by  me  and  others 
that  the  thrust  of  the  availability  test 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish greater  mutuality  and  uniformity 
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between  the  export  control  policy  of  this 
Nation  and  the  export  control  policy  of 
the  rest  of  the  free  world,  especially  those 
nations  of  the  free  world  with  which  we 
have  defense  treaty  commltmenta  and 
are  joined  together  with  us  in  the 
COCOM  association. 

By  deleting  the  reference  to  examina- 
tion of  the  availability  from  nations  with 
which  we  have  defense  treaty  commit- 
ments and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  con- 
sideration of  the  availability  under  lan- 
guage which  states  "regardless  of  their — 
proposed  exports — availability  from  na- 
tions other  than  any  nation  or  combina- 
tion of  nations  threatening  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States."  we  have 
done  serious  damage  to  the  thrust  of 
the  Hoase  language  which  is  aimed  at 
greater  mutuahty  and  uniformity  of  ex- 
port control  policy  with  the  whole  free 
world. 

I  regret  that  adoption  of  the  new  con- 
ference language  constitutes  such  a  set- 
back to  the  cause  of  multilateralism  in 
this  Nation's  foreign  trade  policy.  Ad- 
mittedly, what  we  have  now  written  is  a 
slmht  step  in  that  direction,  but  we  have 
made  that  slight  step  by  rejecting  the 
potentially  great  strides  which  we  could 
liave  made.  I  would  hope  that  reconcili- 
ation of  differences  hereafter  be  accom- 
plished with  greater  consideration  of  the 
larger  context  of  policymaking  rather 
than  the  limited  .scope  of  correction  of 
administrative  procedures  and  policies 
v>hich  is  the  primary  goal,  it  seems,  of 
the  conference  repcrt  we  adopted  today. 

But,  as  previously  stated,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  changes,  as  clarified  and 
explained  in  these  remarks,  does  incor- 
porate some  of  the  thrust  and  meaning 
of  the  House  amendment  to  section  4'b) 
adopted  several  days  ago  after  the  House 
defeated  the  first  conference  report.  It 
also  corrects  some  of  its  defects. 

Therefore  I  intend  to  support  and 
would  urge  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port even  though  I  did  not  sign  that  con- 
ference report. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  Rec- 
ord show  that  I  am  absolutely,  unequiv- 
orallv,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  this 
bill. 

I  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


770)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  770 

Resolved,  That  PhlUp  M.  Crane,  of  Illi- 
nois, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committees  of  the  House 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 


ADMINISTRATIONS    MARITIME 
PROGRAM 

(Mr,  GARMATZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  is  designed 
to  implement  President  Nixon's  proposed 
10-year  pixjgram  to  revitalize  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  cosponsored  by  35  members  of  my 
House  Committee  en  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  as  well  as  myself.  It  is  also 
cosponsored  by  a  number  of  Congress- 
men who  are  not  members  of  niv  com.- 
mittee  but  are  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  American  merchant  marine.  This 
includes  the  majority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  iMr,  Hoggs  ) ,  and 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Ger.^ld  R,  Ford>. 

The  fact  that  many  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  joined  together  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  is  significant:  It  is 
indicative — especially  of  my  committee — 
of  the  bipartisan,  cooperative  spirit  with 
which  we  are  attempting  to  reverse  the 
alarming  decline  of  our  maritime  indus- 
try. 

I  hope  th^same  spirit  of  cooperation 
will  now  be  displayed  by  all  segments  of 
the  industry — including  labor  and  man- 
agement— so  that  this  program  can  be 
made  to  work.  I  think  the  industry  re- 
alizes that — as  far  as  a  maritime  pro- 
gram is  concerned — it  is  "now,  or  never," 
Everyone  is  going  to  have  to  hitch  in 
his  belt  a  few  notches,  and  be  willing  to 
make  a  few  sacrifices. 

When  President  Nixon  first  presented 
his  proposal  for  a  long-range  maritime 
program  to  our  committee.  I  said  at  the 
time  that  it  was  a  good  program,  and  that 
I  would  support  it. 

The  President  first  presented  that  pro- 
gram to  Congress  October  23,  1969,  When 
the  implementing  legislation  did  not  soon 
follow,  I  became  naturally  concerned 
about  the  time  lag,  I,  therefore,  an- 
nounced on  December  11,  that  my  com- 
mittee would  begin  a  series  of  com- 
prehensive hearings  in  January  1970  on  a 
total  maritime  program.  In  that  hearing 
schedule,  I  included  a  number  of  sub- 
jects which  are  not  considered  ;n  the 
President's  program.  Among  these  are 
the  Jones  Act,  passenger  ships,  induce- 
ment for  ship  construction  in  the  do- 
mestic trades,  an  independent  maritime 
agency  bill,  nuclear  potential,  and  so 
forth.  These  matters  are  important  and, 
I  think  should  be  Included  in  a  compre- 
hensive maritime  program. 

The  schedule  of  hearings  already  an- 


nounced were  based  on  the  assumption 
that  we  would  have  in  hand  by  the  time 
the  hearings  commenced  the  legislative 
recommendations  of  the  administration 
to  implement  the  President's  long-range 
maritime  program.  Accordingly,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  necessary  to  reprogram 
our  hearings  to  take  account  of  the 
administration's  legislative  recommen- 
dations, I  am  confident  that  with  the  co- 
operation of  spokesmen  for  the  Govern- 
ment agencies,  industry,  and  labor  we 
can  complete  the  hearings  in  all  the  sub- 
ject areas  I  have  proposed  within  the 
time  frame  I  suggested, 

I  want  to  congratulate  President  Nixon: 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce: and  Andrew  E,  Gibson.  Maritime 
Administrator,  They  have  kept  their 
word  and  presented  America  with  a  new 
hope  for  its  ailing  maritime  industry.  I 
hope  Congress  will  give  it  the  support  it 
deserves. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CONFLICT 

(Mr,  McKNEALLY  asked  and  was 
iriven  pei'mission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr,  McKNEALLY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
seriously  to  question  a  policy  being  pur- 
sued by  the  State  Department  and  the 
administration.  It  is  incredible  that  the 
long,  drawn  out  period  leading  to  ne- 
aotiations  following  the  6-day  war  in 
1967  between  the  Arabs  and  the  State 
oi  Israel  should  be  ctilminating  in  the 
v.-ay  they  are.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  two  parties 
were  informed  by  our  cotmtry  that  Israel 
should  withdraw  to  the  Egyptian  border 
of  1967.  Now  we  are  informed  that  Israel 
is  to  withdraw  to  the  Jordanian  border 
with  minimal  changes.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  this  policy  is  ba^ed  unon  a  calcula- 
tion which  works  to  the  detriment  of  our 
friends  and  will  lead,  if  it  has  not  alreadv 
done  so.  to  a  further  imsettling  of  the 
situation  bedevUintf  the  Midd'e  East 

Israel  won  the  1967  war.  It  threw  its 
own  soldiers  into  the  fight.  In  a  period 
of  6  heroic  days,  they  redeemed  again 
their  ri^ht  to  exist  as  a  nation.  The  issue 
was  simple  enourrh — whether  Israel  was 
to  remain  a  sovere'en  state  or  was  to  he 
obliterated.  In  1948.  v.ithin  11  hours 
of  the  Declare tir.n  of  Inderendence  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  the  Unilea  Sinte:^ 
recognized  Israel's  soverei.enty.  From 
that  day  on.  it  lias  been  understood  by 
all  people  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  would  be  m  pursuance  oi  it-, 
orieiiial  .rhow  of  friendship  and  support. 

Over  the  years  the  American  people  of 
all  faiths  and  nationalities  have  visited 
Israel  and  accla:med  the  strength  of  ts 
spirit  and  its  stabihty.  Time  after  time 
that  .'pirlt  has  been  tested  by  the  Arabs 
and  time  after  time  that  spirit  has  not 
once  been  broken.  It  can.  however,  be 
broken  by  such  behavior  as  we  are  wit- 
nessing in  the  present  attempts  at  nego- 
tiations. 

I  might  say  to  you,  in  addition,  that 
all  of  this  is  leading  to  the  Americani- 
zation of  the  negotiaticrs  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  I  warn  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
will  lead  to  another  Americanized  con- 
flict. As  the  political  settlement  of  1957 
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led  to  another  war.  so  will  this  settlement 
as  proposed  lead  to  a  conflict  of  im- 
mense proportions.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  serve  the  interest  of  all  and  that 
IS  to  bring  the  parties  to  the  conflict  m 
1967  and  the  conflicts  before  that  to  the 
negotiating  table  Lsrael  ran  its  war— it 
can  run  its  diplomacy. 

I  spoke  above  of  a  calculation.  That 
calculation  is  simply  this.  By  concessions 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  expected  that 
we  shall  appease  them,  and  perhaps 
neutralize  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East 
I  am  not  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which 
Russia  has  armed  the  Arab  nations  fol- 
lowing their  disa.strous  defeat  in  1967 
I  am  not  unaware  of  their  rising  power 
m  the  Middle  East,  but  I  submit  to  you. 
Mr  Speaker,  and  to  this  House  that  the 
interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  transcends  their  present  in- 
volvement with  the  Arabs  and  even  su- 
persedes their  hostility  to  the  State  of 
Israel. 

The  Soviets  are  working  on  a  global 
scheme.  If  they  can  subvert  the  Arab  na- 
tions and  subdue  and  destroy  Israel,  they 
will  hawe  reached  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  cantrol  of  everything  that  touches 
It.  One  arm  of  the  pincers  movement  will 
be  secure.  The  other  arm  at  this  moment 
IS  strengthening  rather  successfully,  it 
appears  to  me.  through  the  Southeast  of 
Asia  and  the  heart  of  South  Vietnam. 
If  we  pursue  the  policy  m  the  Middle 
East  that  seems  to  be  developing,  we  will 
have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets. 

Forsret  if  you  will.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strong  sentiments  of  sympathy,  of  .soli- 
darity, of  confidence  and  of  faith  that 
many  of  us  have  for  Israel  F^r-et  l^s  ca- 
pacity to  be  bom.  its  strength  to  live,  its 
strength  to  dream,  itj  struggle  to  teach 
its  children  the  traditions,  the  aspira- 
tions, and  the  realities  of  an  ancient 
faith.  Forget  if  you  will  the  thnist  which 
resulted  in  Israel's  birth.  Israel  came 
about  after  World  War  11  largely  because 
an  ancient  people  were  nearly  destroyed 
m  Europe.  They  were  disappointed  when 
otiier  people  who  mi«ht  have  nelped 
turned  and  looked  the  other  way 

The  Jews  were  lonely  during  those 
years  because  of  the  faults  of  other  men. 
For  Heavens  sake,  do  not  make  the  Jews 
of  Israel  lonely  a^ain.  The  very  basis  of 
our  policy  snould  be  to  keep  this  one 
democratic  state  in  the  Middle  East 
alive.  If  we  cannot  keep  it  alive  out  of 
compassion  and  fnendshlp.  let  us  keep  it 
ahve  because  of  our  own  .selfish  seif-ln- 
terest.  No  matter  what  we  forget,  let  us 
not  forget  that  Israel  is  the  bastion,  on 
a  far  away  .shore,  of  Western  values. 
Western  culture,  and  free  men.  If  this 
Nation  fortrets  that,  it  will  have  aban- 
doned a  primary  of  its  own  existence 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker,  the  policy  as 
we  understand  it  needs  immediate  re- 
vamping Any  policy  concerning  the 
Middle  East  must  be  based  upon  the  cen- 
tral fact  of  upholding  the  State  of  Israel 
as  the  only  bastion  xf  freedom  In  that 
area  anc'  the  only  light  in  a  darkening 
wor'.d. 


December  2i,  19 a 9 


PEACE  IN  ISRAEL 

'  Mr  KING  asked  and  was  given  p«r- 
mis.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  t 


Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Mc- 
Kneally)  .  I.  too.  am  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr  Rogers,  in  attempting  to  dictate 
peace  terms  to  the  sovereign  State  of 
Israel.  The  result  of  his  latest  press  re- 
leases has  been  to  send  a  shiver  of  fear 
down  the  backs  of  all  of  us  who  have  long 
supported  Israel.  We  must  not  >1eld  to 
Soviet  mfluence  We  must  not  become 
entrapped  by  Soviet  .scheme.s.  Russia  is 
not  our  friend;  Israel  is. 

Earlier  thLs  session,  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  234.  which  calls  upon  and 
urges  the  President  among  other  things 
to  bring  about  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  This 
must  be  done  Israel  won  the  war:  it  can 
and  must  be  allowed  to  negotiate  its  own 
peace. 

House  Resolution  234  reads  as  follows: 

H     Res    234 

Whereas  an  Internal  Middle  East  conHlct 
inherently  endangers  the  peace  and  vven- 
being  of   the   world   c-ommunlty   of   nations: 

Whereas  an  open  door  in  the  Middle  East 
IS  vital  to  (he  protection  of  NATO's  soutliern 
:lank  and  to  the  How  of  world  commerce: 

Wherca-s  by  L'nited  Nations  declaration 
Israel  legally  deserves  the  status  and  rights 
f  11  sovereign  nation  and  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity  which   inch   status  entails, 

Wherea-s  many  -housantls  lo.st  their  lues  :n 
'he  recent  Middle  East  conflict,  and 

Whereas  :t  Is  e.ssentlal  to  avoid  repeating 
the  mistakes  of  1956  which  led  to  the  resump- 
tion of  hostilities  in  :it67  Now  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolvrd.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
<>{  Representatives  that  permanent  peace  in 
the   Middle   East    i^an    oe    achieved    only    if 

(1)  the  existence  and  sovereignty  tJ  Israel 
Is  acknoM, ledged    by   the   .\rah   nations: 

i2i  freedom  of  passage  in  the  .Sue?.  Canal 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqal>a  Is  guaranteed  not 
only    to    Israel    but    to   all    nations. 

i3i  final  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  of  Israel  Is  made  and  such  bound- 
aries are  acknowletlged  by  the  Ai&b  nations: 

i4i  effective  re.strlctlon.s  arc  lmpo.sed  upon 
the  flow  of  arms  into  the  Middle  East  from 
other  members  of  the  world  >-ommunlty: 

i5i  all  nations  addre.ss  themselves  to  a 
final  and  equitable  solution  ■f  the  refugee 
problem  In  the  Middle  East,  and  be  it  further 

Rrsolvid.  That  the  H..use  of  Representa- 
tives, in  order  that  lasting  peace  may  be 
established  In  the  Middle  E<ist,  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States— 

'  1  I  t<T  use  all  diplomatic  resources  at  his 
"'mmaiid,  including  our  membership  m  'he 
L'nited  Nations  to  work  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  five  aforementioned  objectives, 
and 

(2)  to  oppose,  as  a  precondltloti  to  the 
■■llscusslon  and  negotiation  of  the  aforemen- 
Moned  five  objectives,  the  relinquishment  by 
I.srael  of  territories  pos.se.ssed  at  the  time  the 
cease-fire  wxs  effectuated,  and 

(3  I  to  oppo.se  an  imposed  settlement  either 
upon   Israel   or  the   Arab  .States,  and 

1 4)  to  use  every  available  means  to  bring 
about  'hrough  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  the  consumma- 
tion of  permanent   peace  treaties. 


wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  McKneally)  this  morning. 


AMERICAN   POLICY   IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr    LOWENSTEIN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

'Mr  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
niusslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  > 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
voted  at  its  meeting  on  November  5.  1969, 
to  <.  request  that  the  Congressional 
Regents  introduce  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  corLStruction  of  pavilions  as  addi- 
tions to  the  National  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  including  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  specifications  and  all  other 
work  incidental  thereto. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
I  am  complying  with  that  request  today' 

The  Board  of  Regents  has  prepared  the 
followirig  sUtement  of  justification  for 
the  legislation : 

JrsTI^ICATIo^f 

The  National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  (NMHTi  Is  the  center  of  historic 
research  and  education  at  the  Smithsonian 
It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  Institution'.'; 
observance  of  the  Nation's  Bicentennial  in 
1976  should  be  focused  principally  upon  this 
Museum. 

Yet  this  Museum,  which  has  far  surpassed 
all  expectations  in  its  popularity  and  In  de- 
mands upon  ite  resources.  Is  already  Inade- 
quate to  acoommodate  the  Increased  num- 
bers of  visitors  iind  to  display  to  best  advan- 
tage Its  historical  resources.  Unless  action  Is 
taken  immediately  to  tit  the  Museum  for  ::.-; 
role  in  the  Bicentennial,  the  Museum  mav 
prove  unable  to  make  the  contribution  t!ie 
i:x:caslon  demands. 

INCREASED    VIStTORS.    LIMITED    SPACE 

The  numljer  of  visitors  to  NMHT  Is  in- 
creasing steadily,  even  without  the  Bicen- 
tennial. In  1967.  for  example,  the  number  of 
visitors  to  NMHT  was  nearly  six  million.  Tlie 
year  1976  will  bring  much  larger  numbers  to 
the  Mall  and  to  the  Museum 

Exhibit  space  In  NMHT  Is  already  scarce 
The  historical  collections  are  growing  and 
special  acquisitions  of  historical  artifacts 
will  be  a  part  of  the  Museums  Bicentennial 
preparations  If  the  Museum  is  to  fulfin  its 
education  role.  t:i  make  a  coherent  and  com- 
prehensive statement  about  the  growth  of 
the  United  States  it  must  now  construct  ap- 
propriate exhibit  space. 

To  accommodate  new  permanent  exhibits 
and  to  hamdie  an  unprecedented  influx  of 
Bicentennial  visitors,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution proposes  that  two  Bicentennial  pa- 
vilions be  added  to  the  Museum  of  History 
and  Technol -"gy. 

THE   BICENTENNIAL   PAVILIONS 

The  Bicentennial  Pavilions  will  become  the 
focus  .)f  a  great  effort  of  research  to  interpret 
the  first  200  vears  of  the  United  States  Lorn: 
■ifter  1976.  they  will  be  the  scene  uf  impor- 
tant educational  presentations  revealing  the 
special  international  nature  of  .Unerica's  his- 
tory. 

As  proposed,  the  two  Pavilions  will,  with 
the  present  museum,  provide  .\  three-part 
complex  In  the  National  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology. 

THE   FIRST   PAVILION 

The  first  pavilion.  "A  Nation  Prom  the  Xi- 
tions."  will  present  the  people  who  have 
settled  America:  their  contributions,  their 
trials,  and  their  character.  The  theme  wou:d 
be   the  distinctive  Immigrant  experience  of 
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each  period  of  American  history  and  of  each 
part  of  the  country. 

Topical  exhibits  would  illuminate  the  rise 
of  American  civilization,  emphasizing  the 
contributions  of  all  the  different  ethnic 
groups:  political  Institutions  and  law  In- 
fluenced by  other  nations;  technology,  from 
English  factory  organizations  to  Dutch  dia- 
mond cutting;  the  scientific,  agricultural  and 
mathematical  contributions  of  the  Germans, 
Danish.  Swiss  and  Italians,  and  the  many 
contributions  of  various  peoples  to  American 
religion,  art,  architecture,  education,  science, 
sports  and  other  fields. 

THE   SECOND  PAVTLIOK 

The  present  Museum  will  continue  to  show 
the  achievements  of  America:  what  the 
American  people  have  accomplished  together, 
from  folk  art  to  physics  to  human  rights. 

The  second  pavlUon  will  provide  the  final 
phase  o;  the  Museum's  Bicentennial  presen- 
':ttlon:  "A  Nation  to  the  Nations."  Its  goal: 
to  trace  the  influence  of  America  on  the 
world:  the  shaping  power  of  our  thought, 
industry  and  politics  upon  the  world. 

A  final  segment  of  this  pavilion,  entitled 
■  Toward  World  Community."  will  show  how 
Americans  .ind  their  ideas  of  cooperation 
iiave  helped  shape  and  cement  a  world  com- 
munity. 

A    SCHOLARLY    EFFORT 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bicentennial 
I'iivlUons  promise  not  only  an  effort  In  bricks 
and  mortar,  but  a  focal  point  for  new  and 
important  scholarly  activity. 

As  Secretary  Ripley  has  said: 

We  have  failed  to  give  the  true  historical 

picture,  to  describe  the  whole  panorama  of 

i>ur    cultures.    Young    people    representing 

N'pgroes,  Indians,  Spanish,  Chinese.  Japanese 

nd  other  subcultures  are  not  given  the  evi- 
dence that  they  are  part  of  the  stream  of 
history  of  the  United  States  with  a  noble 
past,  a  vital  present,  and  an  unlimited  fu- 
ture If  our  Institution  Is  to  play  a  valid  role 
m  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Amerlcaji  Revolu- 
•lon  in  1976.  we  should  be  prepared  to  correct 
what  is  In  effect  a  series  of  oversights  m  his- 
tory, the  history  of  our  country  and  of  the 
multiplicity  of  our  people." 

To  this  end.  the  Pavilion  project  will  call 
i:pon  many  of  the  nation's  greatest  scholars 
lus  consultants.  The  Smithsonian  hopes  that 
nch  eminent  social  historians  as  Oscar 
HiJidlln.  Samuel  Eliot  Morlson,  John  Hope 
Franklin.  Oscar  Lewis.  Richard  Hofstadter, 
.md  others,  will  contribute  to  the  Bicenten- 
nial Pavilion  effort. 

The  paucity  of  scholarship  both  in  immi- 
gration-history and  In  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can influence  abroad  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  promote  a  deeper  and  wider  discovery  and 
understanding  of  our  role  In  the  world. 

At  a  time  when  our  nation  is  preoccupied 
with  its  internal  divisions,  when  we  are 
•empted  to  Identify  "minority"  status  with 
poverty  and  inequality,  the  Pavilions  will 
channel  our  concern  into  a  broad  humanistic 
(iride.  They  will  remind  all  Americans  that 
uur  "minorities"  are  the  symbol  of  our  pecu- 
liar strength  and  of  our  ties  to  all  nuiaklnd. 

COST 

Each  pavilion  will  provide  approximately 
25.000  square  feet  of  additional  floor  space. 
Design,  construction,  site  improvements  and 
completion  of  interior  furnishings  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  $6,000,000. 

The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as  follows: 

H.R.  15420 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  pa- 
vilions as  additions  to  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Historj-  and  Technology  for  the 
Smithsonian    Institution,     including    the 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  and 
all  other  work  Incidental  thereto 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
AmeTica   in    Congress   assembled.    That   the 


Regents  Of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  have  pre- 
pared drawings  and  specifications  for  and  lo 
construct  suitable  pavilions  as  additions  to 
the  National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building  at  14th  Street  and  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  B.C.  (with 
requisite  equipment)  for  the  use  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  be  used  for  spe- 
cial exhibits  In  st^jport  of  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  thereafter 
for  the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  preparation  of  said  draw- 
ings and  specifications,  the  design  and  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  and  all  work  incidental 
thereto  may  be  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

Sec.  3.  That  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose,  except  such  part  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  connection  with  this  project, 
may  be  transferred  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  performance  of  the 
work:  Provided  further,  when  so  specified 
in  the  pertinent  appropriation  act,  that 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  authori- 
zation are  available  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION'S 

MEDICAL     PROGRAM     FOR     VET- 
ERANS 

^Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  President  is  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures in  all  Government  departments 
and  agencies,  he  has  shown  his  concern 
for  the  medical  care  of  our  sick  and  dis- 
abled veterans  by  recently  authorizing 
1.500  additional  full-time  employees  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Moreover, 
83  percent  of  these  employees  were  spe- 
cifically earmarked  for  the  hospital  and 
medical  program. 

Despite  this  action  by  the  President, 
and  other  significant  developments,  cer- 
tain news  items  that  have  appeared  in 
recent  days  in  newspapers,  and  which 
have  been  highlighted  in  national  TV 
news  programs  fall  to  present  all  of  the 
facts  regarding  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's medical  care  program  for 
veterans. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  general  pub- 
lic, and,  more  Importantly,  our  young 
Vietnam  veterans  may  come  to  the  belief 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
neither  capable  nor  much  concerned 
about  providing  proper  hospital  care  for 
these  younger  veterans.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion would  be  entirely  erroneous.  This 
Congress,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
are  equally  determined  to  provide— and 
are  now  providing — outstanding  medical 
care  which  the  Nation's  veterans  have 
most  assuredly  earned  and  deserve. 

I  am  informed  by  high  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  these  are 
the  facts. 

Some  reports  infer  that  "an  ava- 
lanche" of  Vietnam  veterans  are  seeking 


Veterans'  Administration  hospital  treat- 
ment, but  that  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  carmot  provide  the  necessary 
beds.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  These  reports  overstate  the  de- 
mand, and  underestimate  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  capacity  for  meeting 
the  demand  that  actually  exists. 

Vietnam  veterans  have  full  and  equal 
eligibility  for  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  care  with  >'eterans  of  all  other 
wars.  An  accurate  mevxsure  of  the  present 
demand  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
of  some  86,000  patients  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  166  hospitals  at  this 
very  moment,  fewer  than  6,000  are  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  In  the  past  fiscal  year, 
of  the  more  than  800,000  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration patients  treated,  only  44,- 
000 — or  slightly  more  than  5  percent-^ 
were  Vietnam  veterans  who  required  hos- 
pitalization. 

Based  on  experience  to  date,  the  total 
of  Vietnam  veterans  requiring  treatment 
probably  will  reach  about  60,000  in  this 
fiscal  year,  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  the  capacity  to  meet  the 
gradually  increasing  hospitalization 
needs  of  our  younger  veterans.  Thanks  in 
large  part  to  farsighted  legislation  initi- 
ated by  our  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  plus  constantly  improving 
treatment  methods,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  treating  more  than  150  - 
000  additional  patients  than  it  could 
accommodate  a  decade  ago. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  appro- 
priations bill  recently  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident includes  $1.5  bUlion  for  medical 
care— the  highest  sum  devoted  to  this 
purpose  in  the  history  of  the  Veterans* 
Administration.  The  amount  is  about 
$68  million  over  last  year's  appropria- 
tions, and  more  than  $180  million  in  ex- 
cess of  amounts  available  in  the  1968 
fiscal  year. 

Although  much  has  been  said  about 
the  madequacy  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  staffs,  the  staffing  ratio 
between  medical  employees  and  patients 
is  constantly  improving.  The  ratio  for 
all  types  of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals in  this  fiscal  year  is  about  127  em- 
ployees for  each  100  patients.  The  ratio 
was  121  to  100  last  year:  117  to  100  the 
year  before,  and  only  104  to  100  in  fiscal 
year  1966. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  physicians  are 
leaving  the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
gram in  disproportionate  numbers.  This 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  latest  statistics 
As  of  September  30,  1969,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  had  4,954  full-time  phy- 
sicians—including 799  hard-to-get  psy- 
chiatrists. This  is  190  more  doctors  than 
VA  had  just  6  months  earlier,  including 
26  more  psychiatrists. 

Many  of  the  critics  who  mistakenly 
claim  that  physicians  are  not  attracted 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
program,  infer  that  this  has  occurred 
principally  because  of  a  major  reduction 
in  medical  research  and  medical  educa- 
tion and  training  funds.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  now 
has  a  medical  research  budget  of  $57  6 
million,  which  Is  20  percent  higher  than 
last  year,  and  26  percent  higher  than 
the  year  before— and  is  currently  funding 
the  medical  education  and  training  pro- 
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grams  at  an  all-time  high  level  of  $87 
million,  a  stim  $114  million  higher  than 
the  year  before 

I^  has  been  claimed  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  was  loading  It.s  psychi- 
atric patients  with  chemicals  and,  thus 
was  dooming  young  Vietnam  vf  **rans 
to  perpetual  stays  in  mental  hospitals 

The  psychotropic  dru«s  now  used 
throughout  the  medical  world  have 
nearly  doubled  the  turnover  of  mental 
patients  in  riil  mental  hospitals  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  through  Us  co- 
operative studies,  has  sctentlflcally  pstab- 
Ushed  the  proper  u.se  of  these  drugs  A.s 
a  rfsult.  thp  Veterarts'  Admini.-itrarton 
monthly  turnover  of  psychiatric  patients 
In  th  ■  past  fiscal  year  was  18  4  percent 
The  turnover  a  as  15  4  piercent  'he  year 
before,  and  was  12  7  percent  and  10  6 
percent  m  the  2  years  before  that  In 
fiscal  year  1950 — before  th>»  Veteran.--' 
Adml  ,tstraM>ui  s  picnt-enng  work  with 
these  drug.s — the  turnover  rate  wa3  only 
5  3  pc/cei.t 

I  want  to  assure  our  Vietnam  veterans 
and  the  American  people  that  the  Na- 
tion's.veterans  now  have,  and  will  con- 
.  tmu^lo  have  the  ftnfst  nirdlcal  care 
possible  In  uur  Veterans'  Adinnii.s' ration 
ho.spitals  I  also  know  that  .'lo  one  ls  morf 
delf'rminc'd  that  this  should  be  so  than 
President  Ni.xcn  and  his  administration 


AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  FAILS  TO  SERVE  PEACE 

(Mr.  PUCIN3KI  a^ked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  addre.vs  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revuse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ■ 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  us  play- 
ing a  veo'  dangerous  tjame  in  the  policy 
he  has  assumed  in  the  \!iddle  Ea^t.  par- 
ticularly the  policy  he  has  proposed  for 
the  solution  oi  the  .•^rab-L•^rael  problem. 

I  oelieve  the  Secretary  is  totally  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  there  i^  a  whole 
new  problem  :n  the  Middle  East  .^ince  the 
Soviet  Union  ha.s  come  into  the  Middle 
Ea.>t  and  has  moved  m  on  that  sr.uatjun. 
I  L'eiu '  V  the  p<jlicy  of  parity  in  arm-s  in 
the  Middle  East  which  thii  country  has 
foUoHed  for  many  years  is  no  lon;;er 
realistic  when  we  consider  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  t'lven  Egypt  960  iet  fighters 
aid  hai.  ki.veii  ihe  Syrians  460  jet  fighters 
and  iria.-.  learmed  c>>m[)letely  the  Arab 
armies  and  i.->  now  surring  up  ag  'ression 
in  the  Middle  F:a.sc. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  folly  for  our  State 
Dejii  iment  t  j  ;'ail  to  .-ee  that.  unles.>  we 
give  Israel  the  kind  ot  arms  she  needs  to 
defend  herself  and  to  have  a  oa.ance  of 
power  m  the  Middle  East,  we  are  actually 
mviting  a  major  di.sa->ter  m  that  part  of 
the  world. 

I  was  astounded  to  hear  the  Secretary 
now  is  suggestmg  an  impc>sit:on  of  terms 
on  Israel  which  neither  Israel  nor  the 
.\ra'o  Stitts  iia.e  had  anything  to  say 
about.  We  remember  well  the  result  of 
Yalta  and  we  remember  well  the  result 
of  the  '>';her  u.te.'-nationai  a-ieemenus 
where  the  major  powers  have  tried  to 
determine  the  de.stinies  of  small  coun- 
tries, and  we  know  what  happens. 

I  suggest  Mr  Rogers  .seriously  recon- 
sider  hi.-i   policy   and   that   Mr    Rogers 


indeed  move  m  th.e  direction  of  forcing 
t.he  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  to  .sit  do^-n 
and  work  this  problem  out  for  themsehes. 
There  are  those  who  say  the  IsraelLs 
are  the  aggressors  I  think  we  have  to 
understand  what  the  .^ltuatlon  is  Here  is 
a  nation  of  2  5  million  people  gallantly 
and  heroicallv  and  valiantlv  trying  to 
stem  the  tide  of  100  million  whose  leaders 
have  publicly  stated  they  will  not  rest 
until  Israel  is  driven  into  the  sea  So 
Israel  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
permit  any  kind  of  build  up  of  strength 
an\ where  alcjiig  her  many  borders  The 
moment  ^he  let.s  two  or  three  pockets  of 
-strength  build  up,  she  is  through  So  the 
Israelis  have  had  to  ttike  a  calculated 
ri.sk  ■jtHau.-e  tlicv  are  fighting  again.~t 
g,eal  odd-s 

I  think  It  IS  high  time  that  we  Ameri- 
cans recognize  the  survival  of  a  free 
Israe'  is  not  a  .sentimental  journev  tor 
the  Jewish  people  alone  but  it  is  m  the 
highest  intere.it  of  the  United  States 

Wl  at  haopens  in  the  Middle  Ea.'-t  may 
very  Aell  control  and  determine  the  fu- 
ture ut  this  world  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  he  who  controls  .\frica  controls  the 
world  The  rich  natural  re.sources  (if  that 
.African  Continent  liave  always  been  the 
great  ambition  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Little 
Israel  alone  stands  today  m  the  way  of 
Che  complete  d'.  mination  by  the  Soviet 
Union  ot  the  Middle  Eiist. 

So  I  say,  .Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  naive 
policy  Mr  Rogers  is  foUowinu  today  I 
believe  tlie  United  States  <iught  to  pub- 
licly declare  that  the  surnval  of  Israel 
.s  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  free  nations,  and  act 
accordingly  If  Israel  needs  200  Phantom 
jeis,  give  her  2U0  Pliantum  lets  to  main- 
tain peace.  The  only  way  we  will  have 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  let  Israel 
be  strong  enough  to  defend  her.self.  If 
we  forget  this  nation  we  will  see  the 
Soviet  Union  dominating  the  Middle 
East,  dominating  Soutlieast  Asia,  and 
dominating  Europe.  There  is  no  question 
tiiat  this  is  coming  unle.^s  we  act  de- 
cisively. 

That  I.S  why  I  say  there  is  reason  to 
beliLve  that  the  Slate  Dejjartmcnt  is  on 
a  collision  course  in  the  Middle  East.  Two 
objectives  are  the  motivation  winch  may 
lead  to  a  point  of  no  return:  first,  the 
desire  to  appease  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
hope  tliat  by  such  appeasement  Uie  So- 
viet Union  will  reciprocate  by  attempt- 
ing to  gain  concessions  for  us  from  Hanoi 
and  second,  the  desire  by  the  United 
States  to  regain  the  lost  amity  once  en- 
joyed in  her  relationship  witli  tiie  Arab 
nations.  Both  attempts  are  pregnant  WTth 
danger  for  the  United  States,  'Tiie  lessons 
uf  Yalta  should  have  taught  our  State 
Department  that  the  appeasement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  can  only  bring  tragedy  in  .ts 
wake  Because  of  its  present  involvement 
with  Communist  China  the  Soviet  Umon 
may  give  the  impre.ssion  that  .she  is  will- 
ing to  abandon  her  Communist  cxpan- 
-sioni.^m  in  exchange  for  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  This  Is 
sheer  hypocrisy.  There  is  a  better  way  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  demonstrate  her 
peaceful  intentions:  By  allowing  the  iieo- 
ples  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  to 
hold  free  elections,  I  am  sure  that  the 
United  States  would  applaud  such  action 


and  offer  many  concrete  acts  of  friend- 
ship once  that  is  done.  But  not  until  such 
time  ought  we  to  rely  on  Soviet  promises. 
The  desire  to  regain  friendly  relations 
with  the  Arab  States  is  commendable. 
The  United  States  should  attempt  to 
achieve  friendly  relations  with  all  v.h- 
tions  But  at  what  cost?  How  is  one  to 
measure  friendly  relations?  And  with 
whom  do  we  seek  friendly  relation.s— 
with  the  people  of  the  Arab  States  or 
with  their  dictators?  Are  we  attempt- 
ing to  appease  Nasser?  If  we  are,  tlien 
I  hold  that  the  American  people  ouiht 
to  be  apprai.sed  of  that  fact.  In  my  opin- 
ion, appeasement  is  a  mistaken  iwlicy  .\ 
man  who  .sees  war  as  the  only  solution 
to  the  problems  m  the  Middle  East  is  not 
my  idea  of  a  man  in  whom  the  Ameiican 
people  .should  have  trust  and  confidence 
By  contrast,  how  does  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Israel  state  her  ca.se? 

Mrs    Golda  Meir  declared: 

Wf  have  decided,  that  iis  fiir  aa  It  lies 
wr.hni  -.ur  pv>wor  and  lo  Uie  extent  th:it  It 
depe-  ds  cm  us  this  is  ^'oliis  lo  he  the  last  war 
that  will  be  fought  between  the  Ar\h  States 
■xnd  as  We  don't  iisk  them  fur  ii  love  declar.i- 
tUin  but  IhHt  they  must  .icquleece  to  'ur 
exlst«>nce  In  the  .irea  They  will  be  there  '.  r- 
ever.  We  ask  them  lo  live  with  us  in  f>eace  — 
fur  iiur  p.irt.  in  '-i^peratlon. 

.Any  concessions  made  to  Nasser  w.'.l 
not  be  interpreted  by  anyone  as  a  ■.  c- 
tory  for  us.  It  will,  m  deed  and  in  fr.ct, 
be  a  defeat  for  the  Uiuted  States  ana  a 
victory  for  the  Soviet  Union 

The  p'  oblems  of  the  Middle  East  can 
be  ,solved  only  when  the  principals  them- 
selves are  made  to  sit  down  at  the  con- 
ference table,  I  am  sure  the  Israehs 
would  not  object,  no  matter  what  the 
shape  of  the  table  may  be,  In.stead  of 
pressunng  the  Israelis,  as  is  now  being 
done,  the  United  States  would  do  well 
to  take  a  more  positive  stand  on  the  ?-'Ai 
of  Irael.  not  on  the  side  of  the  Sovnet 
Union. 


GI  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr,  Halperni  is  recognised 
for  T  minutes 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  deplore 
the  fact  that  Congrcrs  has  iailed  to  tr.ke 
final  action  on  a  broader  veterans'  edu- 
cation benefit  bill  this  year.  It  is  my  U  :- 
vent  nope  that  action  on  an  increattd 
GI  educatioit  bill  will  be  the  first  order 
of  business  when  the  Congress  recon- 
venes in  January. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  increases  being 
proposed  are  inadcciuate.  becau.^e  they 
fall  far  .shoit  )f  today's  realities.  The 
House  passed  a  30-perccnt  hike,  raisins 
benefits  from  $130  to  $170  monthiy. 
However,  the  Senate  parsed  the  Yar- 
borough-Cranston  bill,  similar  to  my 
own  proposal,  providing  for  a  50-percent 
boost  to  SI 90  monthly.  The  differei  ce 
must  now  be  reconciled  bv  a  Senate- 
House  conference,  which  I  hope  \\ill 
.swiftly  be  convened  when  Congress  ic- 
turns. 

Another  major  difference  in  the  lills 
passed  by  both  houses,  was  that  the 
Senate  passed  an  amendment  sponsored 
by  Senator  Cranston,  which  I  sponsored 
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m  the  House,  setting  up  a  PREP  pro- 
gram, a  remedial  education  incentive 
effort  to  encourage  more  Vietnam  GI's 
to  use  their  educational  benefits.  The 
House  failed  to  act  on  this  amendment. 

Indecision  on  this  matter  of  GI  bene- 
fits vitally  affects  the  Nation's  future. 
GI  education  costs  should  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  waging  war.  I  do  not 
hear  anyone  asking  that  we  skimp  in 
the  cost  of  weapons  to  help  our  men 
defend  themselves. 

In  June  of  1944  this  Nation  tmder- 
look  a  bold  new  commitment  in  the 
area  of  veterans'  benefits  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
.^ct  of  1944.  Among  other  provisions,  this 
act.  popularly  known  as  the  GI  bill, 
established  a  program  to  help  returning 
war  veterans  obtain  an  education. 

The  response  to  this  program  was  im- 
mediate and  immense.  More  than  half 
of  the  1 5  million  veterans  returning  from 
-ervice  in  World  War  II  took  advantage 
of  it  to  further  their  education.  Under 
a  similar  program  enacted  for  veterans 
of  the  Korean  war  period,  another  2.4 
million  ex-.serviccmen  received  educa- 
tional assistance,  and  the  number  of 
veterans  who  have  participated  in  the 
current  program  for  those  serving  in  the 
lust-Korean  period  has  already  passed 
the  million  mark. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  meas- 
ure precisely  the  long-range  effects  of 
these  programs  of  educational  assistance 
for  veterans,  but  we  can,  in  general 
terms,  be  confident  that  every  dollar 
sjjent  for  such  purposes  is  a  dollar  wisely 
invested. 

Education  is  after  all,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  said,  "the  most  important 
.^ubject  which  we  as  a  people  can  be 
engaged  in.  '  We  do.  moreover,  know  that 
on  the  average  the  more  education  an 
individual  receives,  the  higher  his  life- 
time earnings  will  be.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  then,  we  may  look  forward  to 
repayment  with  interest  of  whatever  we 
spend  on  veterans'  educational  allow- 
ances in  the  form  of  the  taxes  to  be 
paid  on  incomes  which  might  otherwise 
never  be  earned.  For  this  reason,  failure 
to  maintain  these  educational  allow- 
ances at  a  level  which  will  encourage  our 
veterans  to  go  back  to  school  and  enable 
them  to  stay  in  school  wotild  be  false 
economy  of  the  very  worst  kind. 


CHANGING  POLICY  TOWARD 
MIDDLE  EAST  SOLUTION 

<  Mr.  BRO\VN  of  California  asked  and 
was  Riven  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extrsiieous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Middle  East  is  a  powder  keg 
fused  with  big  power  politics  and  lit  with 
deep  emotional  issues  of  sovereignty  and 
survival.  How  this  problem — this  crisis — 
can  be  resolved  has  troubled  me  for  some 
time.  Even'  person  concerned  with  world 
peace  must  think  about  the  Middle  East 
and  the  possible  strains,  conflicts,  and 
destruction  it  can  create  throughout  the 
world. 

Until  now,  my  position  had  been  in  the 
formative  stage.  My  first  appraisal  of  the 


conflict .  led  me  to  the  belief  that  the 
United  Nations  must  play  a  crucial  role 
along  with  the  big  powers  to  resolve  the 
problem.  In  this  regard,  I  did  not  cospon- 
sor  the  many  resolutions  which  advo- 
cated direct  talks  between  the  hostile 
nations. 

I  still  firmly  believe  that  through  the 
efforts  of  the  U.N.  and  major  powers  of 
the  world  a  true  peace  can  be  obtained.  It 
is  through  these  bodies  that  I  am  looking 
for  economic  aid,  refugee  assistance,  and 
a  world  leadership  and  guidance  in  ob- 
taining a  lasting  peace.  However,  I  have 
reevaluated  the  situation  and  now  be- 
lieve and  would  like  to  be  associated  with 
those  who  advocate  that  an  immediate 
end  to  the  continuous  undeclared  war 
can  be  foimd  in  direct  talks  between  the 
hostile  nations. 

The  reasons  for  my  new  position  are 
multifold.  I  have  watched  the  United 
Nations  debate  tlie  merits  of  the  1967 
war  while  one  nation  became  the  victor. 
This  demonstrated  to  me  the  importance 
of  a  preventive  role  of  the  UJ^.  and  the 
likelihood  of  its  direct  intervention  in 
another  all-out  war. 

The  problems  in  Vietnam  and  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  present  negotiations 
in  Paris  provide  a  good  lesson.  If  we  are 
to  avoid  another  Vietnam,  and  more  de- 
pendent relationships,  we  must  permit 
hostile  nations  to  independently  negoti- 
ate their  own  peace — if  they  are  to  con- 
trol and  operate  their  own  governments. 

I  am  greatly  distressed  by  the  recent 
pro- Arab  foreign  policy  statement  by  our 
Secretary  of  State.  If  the  United  States 
is  to  become  a  viable  agent  in  the  search 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  we  must 
demonstrate  no  bias  in  our  views  and 
vested  interests.  This  was  not  shown  by 
the  Secretary's  recent  declaration.  The 
huge  arsenal  buildup  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  the  Arab  world  coupled  with  the 
neglect  by  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  Prance  in  the  survival  of  the  only 
democratic  nation  in  the  Middle  East 
produces  great  cor.cern  for  the  real  pros- 
pects of  an  immediate  peace  and  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  the  search  for 
that  peace. 

The  answer  to  Middle  East  crisis  must 
be  found  not  in  military  terms,  but  in 
solutions  which  emphasize  peaceful  co- 
existence, recognition  of  the  sovereign- 
ties of  the  area,  and  their  right  to  peace- 
ful existence,  recognition  of  refugee  prob- 
lems and  their  right  to  live,  and  recogni- 
tion of  nonmilltary  expressions  of  hos- 
tility. 

CONGRESSMEN  CALL  ON  PRESI- 
DENT TO  NEGOTIATE  WITH  IN- 
DIAN PEOPLE  ABOUT  ALCATRAZ 
ISLAND 

I  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  oermission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Alcatraz  Island  long  stands  out 
as  a  poignant  symbol  of  our  civilization. 

For  years  it  was  "the  Rock,"  an  im- 
pregnable prison  fortress — its  image  one 
of  solitude,  repression.  Today,  though, 
Alcatraz  begins  to  assume  a  new,  more 


positive,  role.  To  American  Indian  people 
a  saga  now  taking  place  on  Alcatraz  is  a 
milestone.  It  represents  a  real  break- 
out to  them,  an  escape  by  the  Indian 
people  from  a  series  of  private  and  public 
binds  imposed  by  our  society. 

Since  early  November — and  in  the  face 
of  persistent  ofiBcial  harassment — Indian 
people  have  "occupied"  Alcatraz  Island, 
not  as  a  conquest,  but  instead  as  a  means 
of  pointing  out  the  tragic  place  of  the 
Indian  people  in  this  society.  The  occu- 
pation of  Alcatraz  by  the  Indians  has 
been  a  harmless,  yet  effective,  method 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  fact  that  we  have 
neglected  the  cultural  needs  of  today's 
Indians. 

To  date.  Government  Indian  policies 
have  been  patronizing,  treating  them  like 
children,  and  further  alienating  the  In- 
dian people  and  destroying  their  rich 
culture.  One  has  only  to  read  recent 
books  by  yoimg  Indians  such  as  Vine 
Deloria  and  Scott  Momday,  and  by  the 
Indians  who  wrote  the  moving  study 
"Our  Brothers'  Keeper"  under  auspices 
of  the  Citizen's  Advocacy  Center,  to  un- 
derstand the  impact  of  the  Government's 
futile  attempts  to  assimilate  Indian  peo- 
Dle  into  the  "mainstream  of  American 
life." 

Assimilation,  termination,  the  entire 
list  of  Indian  policies  have  failed  misera- 
bly. There  are  more  Indians  in  America 
today  than  ever  before,  we  are  spending 
more  than  ever  on  various  Indian  pro- 
grams; yet.  the  Indian  people  consistenly 
rank  as  the  poorest,  most  illiterate,  short- 
lived and  distant  members  of  our  .society. 

Therefore,  Alcatiaz  is  critically  impor- 
tant. It  is  a  move  by  the  Indian  people 
themselves,  Unfortimately — and  tragi- 
cally— the  Government  ras  failed  them. 
Now,  Indians  have  decided  to  peacefully 
take  destiny  into  their  own  hands, 

I  view  the  Alcatraz  experience  as  no 
"renegade"  act.  The  island  is  barren, 
crumbhng.  isolated,  seemingly  unwanted 
by  the  Government  which  owns  the  prop- 
erty. While  various  proposals  for  the  is- 
land have  been  made  since  the  prison 
was  abandoned,  \-irtualiy  all  have  been 
rejected  as  unfeasible  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

I  assume  that  had  not  the  Indians 
moved  onto  the  island,  it  would  have  gone 
unused,  unnoticed  lor  year.'.  Over  that 
period,  it  would  be  a  continual  cost  for 
the  Government:  but,  while  it  may  be  a 
debit  for  Government,  for  the  Indian 
people  it  poses  many  immediate  Lenefits. 

On  Alcatraz  the  Indians  are  doing 
som.ething  jiositive.  They  have  created 
a  living  community  on  the  i.sland.  And 
their  future  plans  are  both  feasible  and 
viable.  Instead  of  a  casino  or  a  gold  rush 
days  exposition,  tv.'o  possible  alternative 
suggestions  bantered  about  at  one  time 
or  another  for  Alcatraz,  the  Indian  peo- 
ple envision  using  the  facilities  on  the 
island  to  set  up  a  cultural  center  and 
educational  complex. 

Along  with  a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues.  I  support  the  In- 
dian people  in  their  plans  and  their 
vision.  Three  weeks  ago  I  met  with  some 
of  the  Indians  from  Alcatraz — the  group 
is  known  as  the  Alcatraz  relief  fund — 
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at  the  American  Indian  Center  in  San 
Francisco,  and  I  indicated  that  I  would 
do  all  I  could  to  help  the  Indian  people 
m  their  efforts  to  gain  title  to  the  island 

Last  week,  a  meeting  wa.s  held  in  my 
Washington  ofBce  The  relief  fund  was 
represented  by  Mr  Browning  Pipestem 
of  the  Arnold  k  Porter  law  firm,  the 
funds  Washington  counsel  Mr  Pipe- 
stem  had  just  returned  from  San  Fran- 
ci.sco.  and  we  discussed  the  current  situ- 
ation on  Alcatraz 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  Represent- 
ative OooEN  Reid  and  I  decided  to  m- 
troduce  legislation  to  aussist  the  Indian 
people  in  their  plans  to  obtain  title  to 
Alcatraz  The  language  contained  in  the 
joint  resolution  we  are  mtroducing  today 
was  approved  at  a  meetin?  this  pa.st 
weekend  by  the  Indians  on  the  island 

Now,  Representative  Reio  and  I  have 
been  joined  by  nine  of  our  colleagues  to 
sponsor  a  House  jomt  resolution. 
This  resolution  direct.s  the  President  to 
initiate  immediate  negotiations  with 
delegated  representatives  of  the  Alcatraz 
relief  fund  and  any  other  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  American  Indian 
«<->mrmmity  with  the  objective  of  traius- 
fernni?  unencumbered  title  m  fee  of 
Alcatraz  Island  to  the  relief  fund  or  anv 
other  designated  organization  of  the 
.^mencaxi  Indian  community 

Joinmc  with  Mr  Reid  and  me  in  this 
measure  are  Jonathan  B  Bingham, 
Shirley  Chisholm.   Donald   M    Phaser, 

.ALLARD   K.    LOWENSTEDI,    ABNER  J     MiKVA, 

OcDEN  R  Reio,  Benjamin  S  Rosenthal, 
Edward  R.  Roybal,  WaLLAM  F  Ryan. 
and  Louis  Stokes  In  suldition.  Repre- 
sentative ToM  Rees  expressed  his  wish 
to  be  associated  with  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  is  but  a  first  step  Next 
sesvSion  I  plan  to  sponsor  a  broad  legis- 
lative proposal  aiming  to  establish  Gov- 
ernment-funded, bur  Indian-run.  cul- 
tural centers  and  educauonal  .systems 
i<eared  to  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the 
Indian  people. 

For  too  long,  the  relationship  between 
our  Government  and  the  Indian  people 
has  been  distressingly  dismal  Alcatraz 
can  be  a  significant  turning  point  in  that 
relationship,  and  I  pray  that  President 
Nixon  will  begin  these  miportant  nego- 
tiations as  soon  as  possible. 


LABOR  DEP.ARTMENT  SHOLTX) 
INVESTIGATE 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Vlrtfinia 
asked  and  'vas  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter 

Mr  HECHLER  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  on  December  9.  1969.  members 
of  the  United  Mme  Workers  of  America 
voted  for  their  international  ofiQcers.  In 
an  unprecedented  move,  the  challenger 
for  UMWA  president,  Joseph  A.  Yablon- 
ski  had  posted  about  2.000  volunteer 
elecuon  observers  at  many  of  the  polls 
throughout  the  country.  Thus,  he  was 
able  to  document  many  new  violations  of 
the  I'MWA  constitution  and  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act.  Pursuant  to  LMRDA  requirements. 
Mr  Yablonski  invoked  the  unions  in- 
ternal  reme<lies  on  December  18,   1969. 


when  he  wrote  to  the  UMWA  mtema- 
Uonal  tellers  and  the  union  s  three  top 
officers,  W  A  Boyle,  GeorKe  J  Titler. 
and  John  Owens,  challenging  the  De- 
cember 9  election  and  setting  out  m  de- 
tail the  gTX}unds  for  his  challenge.  All  of 
this  material  was  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Some  of  it  had  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Record — July  15, 
19636.  July  29,  21259,  and  December  3. 
36762  Tlie  rest  of  the  information,  In- 
cluding election  day  violations,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  today  s  Record  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  authority  under  .section  601 
of  LMRDA  to  make  an  investigation  In 
connection  with  the  December  9  election. 
As  the  following  documented  informa- 
tion reveals,  Uie  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  Uivestlgate  these  matters 

I  am  cognizant  that  there  are  those 
who  would  prefer  to  forgive  and  forget 
any  election,  once  it  is  over  I  submit  that 
law  and  (jrder  should  not  be  su.'>pended, 
either  during  or  after  an  election  cam- 
pait:n  We  ha' f  an  nblmation  to  insure 
that  the  law  of  the  land  is  fully  enforced. 
There  follow  the  documents  to  which  I 
have  referred: 

DccrMBcx  18.  1969 
Messrs     W     K     Boyxe.   presldenf     OrnRCE    J 

riTl.E«,      Ire   preslden'.    ar.i    John    Owfns, 

;.ecret.ary- treasurer. 
United  .Win*'  W,_iTkrri  ol  America, 
Wa-hinqti:n    l)  C 

Dear  Messrs  Boyle.  Titlek,  akd  Owens 
.Section  402  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Dlsrlo.sure  Act  of  1959  requires 
'hat  I  invoke  the  reme<llefi  available  under 
the  tJMWA  Constitution  prior  to  filing  a 
complaint  with  the  .Secretary  of  I.Abor  to 
invalidate  the  election  of  Deceniber  9. 

riif  UMWA  Constltutlun  Is  not  clear  on 
what  reniedie.s  ure  open  tci  me  inside  the 
Union  I  .submit  this  letter  ,tnd  the  enclo.sed 
letter  to  the  International  Tellers  and  ap- 
pendices thereto  and  request  that  they  be 
•rea-i-d  sus  inv  "-tTorr  U'  ••xliavist  any  and  all 
available  remetllea  within  the  UMWA  to  In- 
validate Uie  December  9  ele<m<jn  as  violative 
of  the  UMWA  Constitution  and  LMIIDA,  all 
.li  descrlt>ed  in  massive  detail  In  the  enclosed 
Iptter  and  tppeiidlces 

I  desire  '•>  present  tins  matter  to  the  In- 
ternational ExecuUve  Bi>ard  at  It.s  next  meet- 
ing .Secretiiry  Owens  haa  Informed  me  that 
■ne  Board  would  be  called  to  consider  my 
letter  concerning  ynur  Snanclal  pectilatlons. 
Either  a:  that  meetmi;  or  at  i;ie  .specially 
caiietl  to  consider  your  election  violations.  I 
will  present  to  the  International  Executive 
Board  the  mutters  covered  by  the  enclosed 
letter  to  the  International  Tellers  and  ap- 
pendices 

Praternally  yours, 

Joseph  A  Yablo.vski. 

December  18.  1969 
Internauonai  Tellers  William  Calpin,  Cltde 
W.     RtiNioNS,     and     Edward    A.     Lazi-r, 
Vnitfd       .Vine       WaTkiT\      of      Arnenca, 
Washington.   D  C 
CiENTLEME.N      For   the    following   reasons   I 
hereby  challenge  the  December  9,  1969  elec- 
tion for  International  Officers 

1  All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  the 
L.'MW.A  Constitution  and  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  oX  1959 
LMRDA).  set  forth  In  Mr.  J<j6eph  L.  Rauh. 
Jr  '5  July  9.  1969  letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Oeorge  P  Shultz,  attached  hereto  its  Ap- 
pendix A. 

2.  .Ail  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  the 
UMWA  Constitution  and  LMRDA,  set  forth  In 
Mr  Rauhs  July  18,  1969  letter  to  Secretary 
Shultz,  attached  hereto  as  Appendix  B. 

3.  AJl  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  the 


UMWA  ConstUuUon  and  LMRDA.  set  forth 
In  Mr  Rauhs  July  26,  1969  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Shultz.  attached  hereto  as  Appendix  C. 

4  All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  imder  the 
UMWA  Constitution  and  I.MRD.\,  set  lorth 
In  Mr  Rauh's  July  30.  1969  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Shultz.  attached  hereto  as  .Appendix  D, 

5.  All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  the 
UMWA  ConstltuUon  and  IJ4RDA,  set  forth 
m  Mr.  Rauh's  August  13.  1969  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Shultz,  attached  hereto  as  Appendix  E 

8  .All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  -.he 
U^I^^'A  Constitution  and  LMRDA.  set  :  .rth 
In  Mr  Rauh's  December  1,  1969  letter  -o 
Secretary  Shultz.  attached  hereto  as  Appen- 
dlx  P 

7  All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  the 
UMWA  Constitution  and  LMRDA  and  n 
breach  of  Secretary-Tre.vsurer  Owens'  Levt-r 
of  Instructions  sent  to  UMWA  local  uni  .ns 
pursuant  lo  repreisentatlons  made  on  beh.i.f 
of  UMW.A  t)  Judge  George  Hart  in  C1\11  Ac- 
tion No  3061-69.  set  forth  In  the  afflda\r  .f 
Joneph  A  I  "Chip"  I  Yablonskl.  who  co<:)rdl- 
nated  my  campaign  effort  in  the  fle'.d.  it- 
tached  hereto  as  Appendix  O. 

8  All  of  the  conduct,  unlawful  under  .e 
UMWA  Constitution  and  LMRDA.  .set  forii 
:n  the  affidavit  of  Clarice  R.  Feldman,  ,.•- 
tached  hereto  as  Appendix  H. 

Tiiere  Is  no  need  to  repeal  here  what  is  >et 
forth  m  those  eight  appendices  What  th^y 
show,  in  a  word.  Is  that  Tony  Boyle  sUile  '.'ie 
election  througli  massive  vlolitions  of  t.'ie 
UMW.A  Con:itltutlon  and  LMRDA  unprec. - 
denied  m  the  history  of  the  American  tratie 
union  movement  His  campaign  can  be.s;  :.e 
described  .ls  .i  great  ire.vsury  raid  in  wh.^-.i 
he  converted  the  dues  of  honest  mine  work- 
ers .tnd  elderly  pensioners  :o  his  person.il 
camp,\lgn  md  used  the  per,;onnel  of  the 
UMWA  :us  though  they  were  his  prUiite 
servants 

These  eight  appendices  demonstrate  tlut 
the  election  must  t>e  set  aside  because  of  'he 
massive  \ ! olatlorvs  up  to  election  day.  Includ- 
ing aireadN  judicially-adjudicated  violations 
of  Title  IV  of  LMRDA;  that  it  must  be  set 
aside  because  of  the  massive  \  lolatlons  i  n 
election  day;  and  that  It  must  be  set  aside 
because  of  the  massive  violations  of  the 
UMWA  Constitution  In  counting  the  votes 
east  m  unconstitutional  bogey  locals  The 
election  must  be  set  aside  for  eacli  of  these 
reasons  separately  Taken  together  they  make 
an  overwhelming  case  binding  on  the  mind 
and  conscience  of  all  honest  men. 

Tellers  st.ind  up  before  Us  too  late.  I.  too, 
once  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  Tony 
Bovle  But  I  shall  die  an  honest  man  because 
I  anally  rejected  that  discipline.  I  realized 
at  long  last  that  there  are  values  so  great  in 
this  world  that  the  time  had  come  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  for  decency  in  our  union 
and  a  ijetter  life  for  the  miners  we  repre- 
sent. Your  conscience  will  have  :q  be  yc:.- 
gulde 

Fraternally  yours, 

Joseph  A   V^blonski 

Law  Offices  Ratjh  and  Silakd, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  18.  1969. 

Hon    GeoBCE  P    SHVLT7. 

Secretary  o/  Labor,  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  SECRETARy  On  July  9,  1969. 
Joseph  A.  Yablonskl,  candidate  for  F>reslden; 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
H.  Elmer  Brown,  candidate  for  V'lce  President 
thereof,  requested  an  Immediate  and  con- 
tinuing investigation  of  the  Illegal  actr. - 
Itles  of  'he  incumbent  UMWA  officers 
who  are  seeking  to  prevent  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Yablonskl  and  Mr.  Brown  for  those 
oft-es.  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl and  Mr.  Brown  once  again  to  set  forth 
additional  pieces  of  Information  supportlne 
our  earlier  request  for  an  Investigation.  It 
can  truthfully  be  said  that  there  has  never 
been  the  equal  In  ma.sslve  violations  of  fee- 
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eral  law  to  what  the  officers  of  the  UMWA 
are  now  doing. 

Initially,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a 
copy  of  the  July  9th  letter  was  served  the 
same  day  upon  W.  A.  ("Tony")  Boyle.  Pres- 
ident, Oeorge  J.  Titler,  Vice  President,  and 
John  Owens.  Secretary -Treasurer,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  Union  or  Its  governing  Board 
or  officers  bring  suit  to  remedy  the  breaches 
of  trust  by  the  Incumbent  UMWA  officers  and 
those  working  with  them  as  enumerated  In 
the  July  9th  letter  to  you.  That  request  was, 
in  effect,  rejected  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward 
Carey.  General  Counsel  of  the  UMWA,  dated 
July' 14,  1969,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to 
you.  But  the  significant  thing  about  Mr. 
Carey's  letter  was  not  his  rejection  of  our 
request;  rather  it  was  his  calculated  failure 
to  deny  practically  every  assertion  in  our  let- 
ter to  you,  a  denial  which  would  have  carried 
the  penalties  of  18  U.S.C.  1001. 

Incldenta'ly,  In  the  two  Instances  where 
Mr  Carey  did  make  statements  of  fact,  they 
are  without  foundation.  The  suggestion  In 
Mr  Carey's  letter  that  Mr.  Yablonskl  was 
somehow  Involved  In  the  change  of  the 
UMWA  Constitution  In  1964  to  reqtUre  50 
nominations  from  local  unions  rather  than 
5  has  no  suppwrt  in  any  record  of  the  XJMWA 
and  Is  incorrect.  The  statement  of  fact — 
Mr  Carey's  denial  that  "an  attorney  for  the 
UMWA  deliberately  sought  to  sabotage  the 
mailing" — falls  In  the  face  of  the  actual  facts. 
After  Judge  Corcoran  Issued  his  prelimi- 
nary injunction  on  June  20,  1969,  directing 
the  UMWA  to  send  out  Mr.  Yablonskl's  cam- 
paipn  literature,  lawyers  for  the  UMWA  and 
Mr  Yablonskl  worked  out  an  arrangement 
tinder  which  a  non-profit  bulk  mailing  per- 
mit was  obtained  by  the  UMWA  from  the 
.Oliver  Spring,  Maryland,  Post  Offlce  (Permit 
No.  542).  It  was  understood  that  this  per- 
mit was  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  distrib- 
uting Mr.  Yablonskl's  campaign  literature 
pursuant  to  Judge  Corcoran's  Order.  While 
Mr  Yablonskl's  literature,  under  the  label 
■Miners  for  Yablonskl."  was  on  the  printing 
press  and  alter  the  postal  authorities  had 
.ipproved  use  of  said  permit  by  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl. Mr  WlUard  Owens,  a  lawyer  for  the 
r.MWA  and  son  of  Secretary-Treasurer  John 
Owens,  called  Mr  Harold  E.  McKnlght,  the 
relevant  official  of  the  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
tnent,  and  informed  him  that  an  organiza- 
tion of  private  Individuals,  i.e..  "Miners  for 
Yablonskl."  was  attempting  to  use  the 
UMWA  non-profit  bulk  mailing  permit.  Mr. 
Owens  further  told  Mr.  McKnlght  that 
Miners  lor  Yablonskl"  v.-as  not  the  same 
entity  as  UMWA  and  that  therefore  he 
thought  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  use 
rhe  UMWA  bulk  mailing  permit.  He  did  not 
mention  the  fact  that  the  UMWA  were  under 
tederal  injunction  to  mall  out  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl's literature  under  ihelr  aegis  nor  that 
UMWA  had  obtained  the  non-profit  bulk 
mailing  permit  for  the  express  purpose  of 
this  very  mailing  Only  alter  this  deception 
was  uncovered  by  Mr.  Yablonskl's  counsel 
was  the  matter  rectified  at  the  Post  Offlce 
and  the  mailing  consummated. 

.llr.  Carey's  calc-ulated  failure  to  deal  with 
the  factual  allegations  in  our  letter  of  July 
9.  1969.  adds  urgency  to  our  request  to  the 
tabor  Department  for  immediate  action. 

We  desire,  in  addition,  to  submit  certain 
further  information  corroborating  the 
UMWA's  course  of  illegal  conduct,  which  has 
come  to  our  attention  since  delivery  of  the 
earlier  letter  to  you: 

1  Referring  to  paragraph  2  of  our  July  9th 
letter,  we  can  now  report  that  Judge  Cor- 
coran again  ruled  for  Mr.  Yablonskl  on  July 
15.  1969  (Civil  Action  No.  1799-69),  holding 
Mr  Boyle's  removal  of  Mr.  Yablonskl  from 
his  offlce  as  acting  director  of  Labor's  Non- 
partisan League  to  be  an  illegal  reprisal 
against  him  for  exercising  rights  under 
LMRDA  and  directing  Mr.  Yablonskl's  rein- 
statement.   In    other   words,    Mr.   Boyle   has 


now  been  found,  on  the  Judicial  record,  twice 
to  have  been  in  flagrant  violation  of  LMRDA. 

2.  With  respect  to  paragraph  3  of  our  ear- 
lier letter,  Mr.  Yablonskl  has  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  the  blow  knocking  him  un- 
conscious at  the  campaign  meeting  on  June 
28,  1969.  We  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Is  still  investigating  this 
violence  against  Mr.  Yablonskl. 

3.  With  respect  to  paragraph  5  of  the  ear- 
lier letter,  those  working  for  Mr.  Boyle  have 
continued  to  approach  and  to  direct  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Yablonskl  to  switch  to  Mr. 
Boyle  and  have  threatened  later  reprisal  if 
they  do  not  do  so.  Among  those  so  ap- 
proached. In  addition  to  others  already  men- 
tioned, are  Charles  Shawkey,  a  local  union 
president  at  Boomer,  West  Virginia. 

4.  With  respect  to  paragraphs  8  and  9 
dealing  with  the  discriminatory  decharter- 
Ing  of  local  unions  to  avoid  Yablonskl -Brown 
nominations,  that  process  continues  un- 
abated. UMWA  Local  7488.  Oak  wood,  Vir- 
ginia, and  its  President,  Tom  Owens,  strongly 
support  Mr.  Yablonskl.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
nomination  of  Mr.  Yablonskl,  a  paid  offi- 
cial of  trusteed  UMWA  District  28  tried  to 
force  Local  7488  Into  a  merger  with  a  larger 
nearby  local  and,  falling  in  that,  literally 
snatched  the  official  seal  of  the  local  and 
escaped  therewith  with  local  union  members 
in  hot  pursuit.  Although  the  official  seal  was 
recovered  on  a  writ  of  replevin,  the  threat 
of  discriminatory  dechartering  still  looms. 

5.  With  respect  to  paragraphs  10,  11,  and 
12  of  the  earlier  letter,  the  pattern  of  sur- 
prise meetings  and  surprise  nominations 
continues.  On  July  5,  1969,  without  any  prior 
notice  and  even  before  the  nominating  period 
had  officially  commenced,  the  same  violation 
of  law  occurred  as  In  UMWA  Local  7113.  This 
time  it  was  Local  Union  9603,  Ragland,  West 
Virginia.  Only  approximately  a  dozen  of  the 
more  than  two  hundred  local  union  mem- 
bers were  present  at  this  July  5th  meeting, 
no  notice  of  nominations  having  been  given. 
One  "Rusty"  Runyon,  a  recently  appointed 
paid  employee  of  trusteed  UMWA  District  17, 
successfully  sprung  a  surprise  nomination 
for  the  Boyle  team  upon  the  local  union 
meeting. 

6.  Next,  on  July  14,  1969,  the  same  type 
of  surprise  nomination  was  perpetrated  upon 
UMWA  Local  5582,  FrackvUle,  Pennsylvania. 
There,  again,  and  as  in  all  these  instances 
in  violation  of  the  UMWA  Constitution,  no 
notices  were  posted  or  appeared  in  local 
newspapers  Informing  the  local  union  mem- 
bers that  nominations  were  to  be  held  at  this 
regularly  scheduled  local  union  meeting. 

7.  Next,  on  July  16,  1969,  about  thirty  mem- 
bers attended  the  regularly  scheduled  meet- 
ing of  UMWA  Local  Union  1686,  St.  Clair, 
Pennsylvania.  Again  no  notice  had  been  given 
that  nominations  would  be  conducted  at  this 
meeting;  and  again  a  surprise  nomination 
for  the  Boyle  ticket  was  sprung,  this  time  by 
one  William  Martin,  brother-in-law  of  John 
Reddington,  a  UMWA  trusteed  District  25 
Executive  Board  member,  who  was  also  pres- 
ent. Despite  the  surprise,  the  opposition  to 
Mr.  Boyle  became  obvious.  An  attempt  to 
close  nominations  Immediately  after  the 
nomination  of  the  Boyle  ticket  failed.  There- 
upon, James  DeAngelo  nominated  Mr.  Ya- 
blonskl. In  view  of  the  threatening  presence 
of  paid  District  officials  working  for  Mr.  Boyle, 
Mr.  DeAngelo  demanded  that  the  vote  on 
nominations  be  by  secret  ballot.  Reddington. 
In  effect  taking  over  the  meeting,  prevented 
the  secret  ballot;  instead  a  voice  vote  was  an- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  Boyle  ticket  though 
no  count  whatever  was  taken. 

8.  An  equal,  if  not  more  flagrant,  violation 
of  LMRDA  occurred  the  same  day  at  the 
regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  UMWA  Local 
Union  807,  Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania.  The 
president  of  that  local,  one  John  Karlavage, 
Is  also  a  paid  official  of  UMWA  trusteed 
District   25   and   was   the  leading   instigator 


of  the  disruption  of  the  campaign  rally  in 
Shenandoah  referred  to  In  paragraph  4  of  our 
earlier  letter.  No  notice  was  given  that  this 
regularly  scheduled  meeting  would  consider 
nominations.  Compounding  the  absence  of 
notice  of  nominations,  Mr.  Karlavage  got  a 
few  people  together  In  the  meeting  room  and 
nominated  the  Boyle  team  even  before  the 
time  of  the  regularly  scheduled  meeting  and 
after  a  number  of  members,  who  had  come  In 
to  pay  their  dues,  left  before  the  meeting 
opened  because  they  were  not  informed  that 
nominations  would  occur. 

9.  Mr.  Karlavage  was  equally  active  the 
day  before,  1  e.,  on  July  15.  1969,  at  UMWA 
Local  1516,  Shenandoah.  Pennsylvania. 
There,  the  only  notices  posted  were  at  re- 
mote Job  sites  long  since  abandoned  by  the 
mining  Industry.  Approximately  twelve  mem- 
bers attended  this  meeting,  which  neverthe- 
less unanimously  nominated  Mr.  Yablon- 
skl. However.  Mr.  Karlavage.  the  paid  offi- 
cial of  UMWA  District  25  referred  to  In  the 
previous  paragraph,  and  other  District  offi- 
cials, lingered  behind  after  the  meeting  of 
Local  1516  and  attempted  to  prevent  the 
nomination  going  forward  In  due  course 

10.  With  respect  to  paragraph  13  of  the 
earlier  letter,  UMWA  funds  are  continuing  to 
be  expended  to  prevent  Yablonskl-Brown 
nominations  at  an  ever-accelerating  pace.  On 
July  13,  1969,  incumbent  UAfWA  officers 
Boyle,  Titler,  and  Owens  and  their  associates 
staged  a  "health  and  safety"  rally  at  Welch, 
West  Virginia.  This  rally,  run  at  UMWA  ex- 
pense, was  not  the  usual  "health  and  safety" 
meeting;  It  was  an  out-and-out  Boyle  team 
election  rally.  Chartered  buses,  providing  free 
transportation  to  the  meeting,  displayed  large 
signs  and  placards  (some  professionally 
made)  urging  support  of  the  Boyle  ticket. 
Justin  McCarthy,  editor  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal,  utilized  his  office  to  ar- 
range local  radio  and  other  advertising  for 
the  rally.  Campaign  literature  urging  re-elec- 
tion of  the  Boyle  team  was  widely  distrib- 
uted at  the  rally.  Eight  of  the  rally's  eleven 
organizers  were  appointed  officials  of  trusteed 
UMWA  District  29. 

11.  With  respect  to  paragraph  14  of  the 
earlier  letter,  the  anonymous  and  libelous 
sheet  about  Mr.  Yablonskl.  prepared  by  Mr. 
McCarthy,  has  continued  to  be  circulated  by 
those  working  with  Mr.  Boyle.  It  is  highly 
significant  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  not  under 
oath  or  otherwise,  denied  the  charge  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the  earlier  letter 
that,  in  direct  breach  of  trust,  he  wrote  this 
anonymous  and  libelous  sheet. 

12.  With  respect  to  paragraph  15  of  the 
earlier  letter,  the  United  Mine  Workers  Jour- 
nal of  July  15,  1969,  is  a  most  obvious  cam- 
paign document  for  Mr.  Boyle.  His  name  ap- 
pears favorably  34  times  in  24  pages;  state- 
ments such  as  these  stand  out : 

"It  would  not  be  too  much  of  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  Lewis  and  his  union  saved 
the  coal  industry  as  we  know  It  today.  Only 
the  solid  rock  of  the  Joint  wage  agreement 
kept  the  price  structure  from  being  totally 
wrecked  by  cut-throat  operators  and  for  years 
on  end  it  was  the  only  stable  element  In  a 
strife-torn  business.  .  .  . 

"In  his  last  days,  men  challenging  the 
present  leadership  of  the  union  called  upon 
him  to  'save'  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  deigned  to  acknowledge  such  a  de- 
mand from  crusader  Ralph  Nader,  which  will 
come  as  no  surprise  to  those  who  know  that 
Lewis  groomed  Tony  Boyle  as  his  eventual 
successor  and  heir"  (p.  13) . 

Also: 

"Ghizzoni  [International  Executive  Board 
Member]  warned  his  audience  to  beware  of 
certain  'crackpots'  who  would  destroy  the 
effective  leadership  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America.  He  drew  a  warm  round  of  ap- 
plause when  he  said  the  miners'  slogan  was 
'Stick  and  Stay  With  Tony  Boyle  All  the 
Wav.'  " 
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StlU  no  single  mention  of  Mr    Yablonslcl 

13  With  refip«ct.  to  p*ragTkpb  16  of  the 
ewlier  letter,  it  is  understood  that  the  PBI 
baa  already  received  statements  from  several 
0MWA  employees  who  were  forced  to  assist 
In  the  conversion  of  union  funds  Into  Mr 
Boyle  s  election  campaign  chest 

14  With  reapect  to  paragraph  17  of  the 
earlier  letter  the  Boyle  team  continues  to 
utilize  the  Hat  of  officers  of  local  unions  and 
continues  to  refuse  to  turn  over  the  same  list 
to  Mr    Yablonski  for  like  utilization 

15.  But  even  all  this  is  not  the  end  Local 
union  presidents  of  pensioner  locals  in 
Southern  Illinois  are  being  offered  tl50~t20O 
each  to  coerce  their  locals  into  nominating 
Incumbent  Boyle  and  to  block  nominations 
for  the  Yablunskl-Brown  ticket 

18  The  direct  purchase  of  votes  is  also  a 
Boyle  team  tactic  One  Jaraea  Manfredl. 
working  for  Mr  B<jyle.  offered  to  pay  15  a 
vote  for  Boyle  at  a  nomination  election  of 
Local  Union  6a8.  Prederlcktown.  Penn- 
sylvania 

17  Paid  o.llcials  of  trusteed  UMWA  Dis- 
trict 17  were  present  at  campaign  rallies 
of  Mr  Yablunskl  and  Mr  Brown  held  In 
Matewan  and  Beckley  West  Virginia,  on  Sun- 
day. July  U  1969  These  offlciais.  armed  with 
tape  recorders,  c-mpiled  lists  if  Yabionskl- 
Bro'A-n  supportprs  af  rending  the  rallies,  in- 
formed certain  of  "hem  '-hat  the  fact  tf  their 
preseAce  at  the  YaDli>i4dk!-Brown  rallv  wtit* 
knowh'and  would  be  taken  into  considera- 
tirri  by  Diitrtc'.  and  In'ernatiunal  nfflcials, 
and  o-herAiie  made  c'.e&r  that  reprisal  and 
Intimidation  W'uld  te  meted  out  to  persona 
attending  Yabi'.nakl-Bro-An  functions 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  case  m.ide  ag.iins*  the  in.unibeat  offi- 
cers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Is  so  over- 
whelming that  l;  seems  hard  to  believe  that 
there  can  be  a.ny  question  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  maklnst  the  Investigation  for 
which  Mr  Yablonski  ind  Mr  Brown  are  a.sk- 
ing  Now.  nine  days  Into  the  30-day  nominat- 
ing period.  %e  repeat  that  request  even  more 
urgentlv   than   In   our  earlier  letter 

We  ma.Ke  ;.ne  additional  request  about 
which  there  also  should  be  no  question  We 
ask  you  to  send  our  letter  of  July  9  1969  ind 
this  letter  to  Mr  Boyle  and  request  an  offi- 
cial response  to  the  charees  made  therein 
The  UMWA  officials  have  been  very  careful 
not  ti;>  denv  to  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
charges  made  In  our  original  letter;  rather 
Mr  Carev  has  rr.erelv  sent  you  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  the  undersigned  which  avoids  an- 
swering the  charges  We  do  not  believe  the 
Bovle  •earn  will  submit  a  direct  answer  to 
the  Dep.'Vment  either  under  oath  or  under 
the  penalties  of  18  U  5  C   1001 

The  Department  has  tw  j  wavs  to  'est  out 
our  allegatl  n-< — bv  its  own  investigation 
in.'l  by  Its  demand  for  a  responsive  state- 
ment from  the  UMWA  To  make  the  LMRDA 
a  reality  rather  than  a  formality  we  ask  the 
Secretary  to  do  both  —now 

Respectfully  submitted 

JosrPH   L    Rath     Ir 
Attorney  for  Joseph  A    Yabl(m.iki  and 

H.  Elmer  Brown 

Law  OmcBS.   RAfH  and  SiL.\at>. 
Wash.ngton.   DC.  July   30.   i.''69 
Hon  GEoncK  P  Shumt 

Sei'-i't-iry  of  Labor,  U .S  Department  of  Labor, 
Wa.ih.ington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  >ErRETARY  With  fur'her  refer- 
ence '0  'ur  letter  of  .lulv  7'S  I'jeg  we  enclose 
a  ..upv  jf  in  affidavit  of  Wanson  Ray  Hutch- 
inson President  ot  UMWA  Local  Union  1374 
referr-d  to  m  paragraph  13  if  that  letter 
Li  the  '-■I'erest  of  precision,  which  wns  not 
possible  m  'he  rush  on  the  teleph'  ne  last 
Thursday  night,  we  ask  that  you  substitute 
this  artldavit  for  pAragrnph  15  i.if  the  letter 
You  will  ii'.te  'bat  the  affidavit  makes  the 
same  essential  point  as  dijes  paragraph  15. 
namely,    the   eflTort   of   District   officials   sup- 


porimg  the  Boyle  candidacv  to  prevent  nom- 
liiations  tur  Mr  Yiblonskl  already  made 
fpim  going  forwird  in  due  time  to  the  Inter- 
national heKdquir'ers  and  thus  to  be 
counted 

We  al.HO  enclose  ii  copy  >.f  an  affidavit  of 
•  ne  Albert  Henry  Matney  evidencing  fur- 
ther misuse  of  union  funds 

One  other  comment  on  the  July  25th  letter 
might  be  in  order  In  paragraph  3  we  stated 
that  no  notice  was  given  that  nominstlons 
wuuld  be  conducted  ai  the  July  19th  meet- 
ing of  UMWA  Loral  Union  1577  This  Is  an 
accurate  statement,  but  further  Investiga- 
tion lia.s  indicated  that  a  hand-written  un- 
dated nutice  not  even  giving  the  time  of  the 
meeting  wis  piwted  in  i  he  transom  of  a 
wholly  separate  bui.dirg  and  was  not  gen- 
erally visible  to  passersbv  Nothing  could 
snow  the  dellberaleness  of  withholding  le- 
gally-requir<Mj  iiwiu-e  better  than  iictlon  of 
this  type  We  ha-e  j1s<j  learned  'hat  the  meet- 
ing was  at  7  and  tnat  the  clock  had  de- 
liberately been  set  f^rw.ird  t«i  read  7   U)  p  m 

We  are  continually  checking  our  facts  and 
any  further  changes  or  additional  informa- 
tion will  be  supplied  Indeed  we  can  report 
one  additional  •.  loiatlon  (.it  Local  6394 »  right 
now  Please  see  attached  copy  .>{  letter  Irom 
Stanle>  J  Plnkas  t.'  Mr  Yablonski 
Sincereriy  yours. 

Joii-PH  L  Rath.  Jr  . 
Aticrney   for   Josepi    A     Yablonski    and 
H   Elmer  Broun 

Saint  Michael.  Pa.. 

July  2j.  1969. 
Dear  Mr  Yablonskj  I  am  a  union  mem- 
ber jf  district  2.  Local  6394.  The  officers  made 
a  special  meeting  Saturday.  July  9.  li*6y  to 
vote  for  you  or  Tony  The  rank  and  tile  u?(M 
not  notltied  of  this  going  on.  They  Jiti  nor 
post  any  not.ces  on  the  mine  bulletin  board 
so  the  men  did  not  kiiow  what  was  going  on. 
The  vote  came  out  13  for  Tony  .uid  6  for  you. 
The  men  are  .taking  for  another  special 
meeting  and  notices  posted  for  another  elec- 
-Jon  The  officers  are  denying  us  this  re- 
quest I  know  you  wuuld  come  out  better  If 
we  can  get  another  election.  Would  you 
please  send  me  Information  on  how  to  handle 
this  I  do  not  thlntv  the  district  will  help 
for  It  seems  they  are  all  f.T  Tony  We  have 
many  members  who  are  for  you.  We  wish  you 
all  the  luck  and  success  la  the  world. 
Thank  you. 

Stanley  J    Pinkas. 

AJTiDAvrr 

Wanson  Ray  Hutchinson,  being  duly  sworn. 
deposes  and  says: 

On  Tuesdav,  July  8,  1969.  I  was  con- 
'acted  by  one  EUir!  Br.wn.  a  District  Hep- 
resenlatlve  of  U  M  W  A.  •  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  .\merlcai  District  20.  luid  directed  to 
report  to  him  at  the  sub-dlstrlct  office  In 
Grundv.  Virginia,  which  I  did  Present  at  the 
sub-dlstrlct  office  was  ine  Ray  Thornsbury. 
the  Acting  President  of  U  M  W  A  District  28. 
who  ordered  me  to  ■'talk  down"  anyone  who 
attempted  to  nominate  Mr  Yablonski  from 
the  floor  of  my  local  unli.n  nomination  meet- 
-ng.  Mr  Thornsbury  and  Mr  Brown  then 
said  that  they  would  talk  to  me  later  about 
nominations. 

On  Thursday.  July  17,  1969,  I  met  Mr  Earl 
Brown  ag.iin  at  Grundy.  Virginia  He  ordered 
me  !n  the  event  that  Mr  Yablonski  received 
the  nomination  of  my  local  union,  to  direct 
my  local  recording  secretary.  .Mr  Perry  Pul- 
ler, not  to  mall  In  the  Yablonski  nomlnaton 
blank  until  after  the  deadline  so  that  It 
wi-iuld  not  be  accepted 

Then  on  ThursJay.  Julv  17.  1969.  I  met  Mr 
Earl  Brown  again,  this  time  at  Garden  Creek. 
Buchanan  County  Virginia,  and  he  said  that 
he  and  Acting  President  Thornbury  had  de- 
cided that,  instead  of  mv  recording  secretary 
holding  the  Yablonski  nomination  blank 
until  after  the  deadline.  I  should  turn  over 


this  nomination  blank  to  him  directly  and 
that  he  would  take  care  of  It."  He  said  also 
that  he  had  discussed  the  matter  with  Di-. 
trlct  28  President  Carson  Hlbbltts  and  that 
HIbb.lts  had  directed  him  lEarl  Brown i  to 
attend  the  nomination  meeting  of  my  local 
union  .Suspecting  that  Mr  Earl  Brown  wouij 
attempt  to  prevent  the  fair  and  clemocrHtic 
nomination  of  Mr  Yablonski,  on  Suntlay 
July  23,  1969.  I  ga\ e  Mr  Brown  permlsslo.i  to 
attend  my  loc.il  nomination  meeting  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  not  be  recognsz-d 
to  speak  at  the  meeting — Inasmucli  as  .Mr 
Brown  .8  not  a  member  of  UMWA  Local  l;j74, 
o(  which  I  am  President 

On  .Monday.  July  28.  1969.  after  my  local 
union  had  nominated  Mr  Yablonski  the  pre- 
vious day,  Mr  Thornsbury  called  me  aim 
asked  me  to  accompany  three  other  orticer.s  ,,; 
my  local  1374 — Hubert  Leonard,  Chairman 
Mine  Committee:  Perry  Fuller,  Recording 
Secretary  and  Paul  Childress.  Mine  Commit; 
leeman-~on  a  trip  to  Pittsburgh.  Pennsvl- 
vanla.  where  the  officials  of  UMWA  Dlstrlc-  ,i 
would  "tell  us  the  trtith"  i:bout  Joseph 
Yablonski.  We  were  then  U}  retviin  and  till 
jur  local  uniim  members  what  the  District  j 
officers  had  said  about  Mr  Yablonski.  Thorns- 
bury said  that  we  can't  afford  to  have  Vi- 
blonsl-.l  elected  President  of  the  Int<>rnat;on»l 
Union  •  Thornsbury  further  Informed  me 
thut  .ill  expenses  of  the  two-dav  trip,  Inclurl- 
ing  travel.  :ood,  hotel,  time  lost  from  wurK 
would  be  paid  by  UMWA  District  28.  and  .Mr 
Thornsbury  also  said  that  the  District  would 
prticure  le.-vves  of  ab.sences  irom  our  em- 
ployers for  the  time  during  which  we  would 
be  away  from  work. 

Wanso.n   Roy  Hitchinson. 
Prendent.    United    Mine    Workers    of 
America   L^ral   1174. 

Oak  WOOD   \' s 

Swjrn  ind  subscribed  before  me  this  28;  1, 
day  of  Julv.  1969  In  the  County  of  Buchanan 
and  .he  Stale  ol  V'lrcinin. 

Tho.s    R    Ldomfy. 

Notary  Puhlir 

My  commission  expires  August  28.  1971. 

Law  Offtces  Rauh   and  S]i„\rd. 
Wiisningtun    DC.  August  l.f.  1963 
ILn  George  P  Shitliz, 

Scrrftar;/  of  Labor.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington    D  C 

Dma  .Mr  .se<  retarv  On  July  9.  July  18, 
July  25.  and  Julv  30  I  reported  to  you  the 
massive  vhlatlons  .:  tlie  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Dls,  Insure  Act  which  were 
belns;  perpetrated  by  Mr  W  A  Bovle  unci 
those  worklnK'  with  him  in  an  effort 'to  keeti 
Mr  Joseph  A  Yablonski  and  Mr  H.  Emer 
Brown  from  receiving  the  50  local  union 
nrjmlnatlons  required  for  a  place  on  the 
official  December  9.  1969  UMWA  election  bal- 
lot. The  violations  have  continued  unre- 
lentingly and  they  are  set  forth  m  the  Ap- 
pend: x  t/i  'his  letter  As  Mr  Yablonski  .saici 
in  his  public  statement  Augu.si  u.  Mr  Boyle 
and  his  Kroup  have  committed  over  100 
violations  of  LMRDA  that  we  are  able  to 
'locument  at  this  time  Tliere  must  he  manv 
times  this  number  unknown  to  us  since  've 
have  no  Investigative  resources  and  yours 
were  not   forthcoming 

Despite  the  unpre<  edented  violence,  des- 
potism and  corruption  mounted  against  'he 
Yablonskl-Brown  effort  to  obtain  the  nomi- 
nation of  50  local  unions,  they  '■ecelve  ,ir- 
prixlmaiely  douole  the  required  numbe: 
The  United  Mine  Workers  announced  yester- 
dav  that  Mr.  Yablonski  had  y6  nomltiatkiis 
and  Mr  Brown  86.  which  means  they  -.v::; 
be  on  the  ballot  In  the  December  election 

In   your   letter  of  July  25,   you  stated   .i? 
follows: 

I  pointed  out  In  my  earlier  letter  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Department  chooees  not  to 
conduct  Inveslleatlons  before  an  election  Is 
completed  The  developing  circumstances  of 
this  case  may.  however,  lead  us  to  consider 


this   matter   further   after  the   nominations 
are  closed  on  August  9." 

TTie  'developing  circumstances  of  this 
ca.se  ".  as  evidenced  by  the  wholesale  viola- 
tions of  law  by  the  UMW  Incumbents,  cer- 
tainly warrant  your  further  consideration 
of  our  request  for  an  investigation  under 
Section  601  of  LMRDA.  The  successful 
struggle  for  the  nomination  will  be  rendered 
meaningless  if  these  wholesale  violations  of 
law  are  allowed  to  continue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr,, 
Attorney  for  Joseph  A.  Yablonski  and 

H.  Elmer  Brown. 

Appindix  to  Lftter  or  AtiGUsr  13,  1969 

1  Our  letter  to  you  of  July  30,  1969,  amend- 
ed paragraph  15  of  our  letter  of  July  25,  1969. 
The  sworn  affidavit  of  W.  Ray  Hutchinson, 
President  of  UMWA  Local  Onion  1374,  Oak- 
wood.  Virginia,  tated  that  officials  of  UMWA 
tr\isteed  District  28  ordered  Mr.  Hutchinson 
to  take  steps  to  in.sure  that  the  nomination 
papers  attesting  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ya- 
blonski bv  UMWA  Local  Union  1374  would 
tiof  reach  UMWA  International  Secretary- 
Treas\;rer  J^  hn  Owens  in  time  to  be  counted 
as  valid. 

2  Also  m  our  letter  to  you  of  July  30,  1969, 
the  sworn  nffid.vvlts  of  W.  Ray  Hutchinson 
and  .Albert   Matney.  the  latter  a  member  of 
UMWA  I/.cal  Union  1256,  CUntwood,  Virginia, 
stated  that  they  had  been  asked  to  accom- 
pany District  28  f  ificlRls  to  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania.    Pursuant     to     that     request,     Mr. 
Hutchinson.  Mr   Matney  and  several  of  their 
fellow  local  union  members  and  officers  were 
taken  to  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  on  Tues- 
dav, Julv  29,  1969,  and  returned  on  Friday, 
August    i,   1969    The  District  28  treasury  il- 
legallv  paid  all  expenses  of  this  journey,  in- 
cluding travel,  lodslng.  and  meals.  Moreover, 
District  28  paid  Mr  Hutchinson  and  his  com- 
panlon-s  an  amount  equal  to  lost  wages  for 
six  days  labor,  althc  ugh  they  were  away  from 
work  for  only  four  days.  The  sole  and  an- 
nounced purpose  of  this  trip  was  to  engage 
Mr.   Hutchinson   and   his   companions   in   a 
lengthv  meeting  with  officials  of  UMWA  Dis- 
trict .'.  .n  order  that  the  latter  might  urge 
them  "    :^upport  Mr.  Boyle  for  reelection  as 
the    UMW.'V    Intornatlonal    President.    These 
UMWA  officials  ill  50  made  numerous  slander- 
ous -tatrnients  and  distributed  libelous  cam- 
paign   literature   concerning   Mr.   Yablonski. 
Mr     Hutchinson    and    h'.s    companions   were 
shown   large   quantities  of   Boyle   campaign 
literature  stored  ai  the  UMWA  District  5  of- 
fice tit   Pitt&burc^    Pennsylvania. 

3.  On  Saf.irday,  August  2.  1969,  Mr.  W.  Ray 
Hutchlnsfu.  ■  I.  p-a.  v.as  called  into  the  princi- 
pal i.a.ce  of  UMWA  District  28  at  Norton, 
Virginia.  There,  Mr.  Carson  Hibbits,  the  Pres- 
ident of  both  trusteed  UMWA  District  28  and 
•rusteed  UMWA  District  30,  stated  that  Dis- 
trict 28  wotild  pay  Mr.  Hutchinson's  expenses 
and  lost  wages  if  he  would  engage  In  part- 
time  political  campaigning  for  Mr,  Boyle.  A 
specific  suggestion  was  made  that  Mr.  Hutch- 
ln;;on  .should  travel  to  UMWA  District  30, 
where  he  would  visit  union  members  favoring 
the  candidacv  of  Mr  Yablonski  and  relate  to 
them  the  pro-Boyle  campaign  propaganda 
'vith  which  he  had  been  inculcated  at  the 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsvlvanla  meeting  referred  to 
in  paragraph  '2.  s'  ,rjrn.  There  !s  good  reason 
to  believe  that  this  illegal  practice  Is  wide- 
spread within  the  UMWA  (see,  e.g.,  para- 
praph  7  of  our  letter  to  you  of  July  9.  1969). 
4.  When      questioned      about     the     con- 

eqtiences  of  supporttng  Mr.  Yablonskl's 
candidacy  instead  of  that  of  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr. 
Rav  Thornsbury  Acing  President  of  UMWA 
'rusteed  District  28,  threatened  Mr,  W.  Ray 
Hutchinson,  President  of  UMWA  Local  Union 
1374,  Oak  wood,  Virgina,  that  a  local  union 
president  supporting  Mr,  Yablonski  might 
be  removed  from  office  for  circulating  false 


campaign  statements — i.e.  statements  criti- 
cal of  Incrumbent  UMWA  President  Boyle. 

6.  Our  letter  to  you  of  July  30,  1969,  also 
described  the  illegal  nomination  of  Mr.  Boyle 
by  UMWA  Local  Union  6394,  St.  Michael, 
Pennsylvania.  There,  Mr.  Boyle  wm  nomi- 
nated by  a  vote  of  only  13-6  at  a  meeting 
for  which  there  was  no  notice  to  the  local 
union  members  that  nominations  would  be 
conducted  for  International  officers.  The  pro- 
Boyle  local  and  District  officers  have  ignored 
a  request  by  local  union  members  that  an- 
other special  nomination  meeting  be  held 
with  the  legally  required  notice  given 

6.  Although  Mr.  Boyle  and  other  UMWA 
officials  have  been  apprised  of  our  numerous 
accounts  of  unannounced  or  otherwise  Il- 
legal local  union  nomination  meetings,  they 
have  neither  denied  these  allegations  nor 
discontinued  the  practice.  Such  tactics  as 
the  deliberate  absence  of  notice,  the  denial 
of  secret  ballot,  the  intimidating  presence 
of  pro-Boyle  UMWA  District  and  Internation- 
al officials  at  local  union  nomination  meet- 
ings, and  the  calculated  engineering  cf  secret 
Boyle  nomlnaticns  by  such  officials  as- 
sembling small  numbers  (often  less  than 
a  quorum)  of  handpicked  Boyle  supporters 
for  that  purpose — it  is  clear  that  all  these 
practices  constitute  a  pattern  of  illegal  con- 
duct perpetrated  by  Boyle  supporters,  most 
of  whom  are  UM'WA  officials  or  employees, 
which  conduct  is  actively  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Boyle  and  the  other  incumbent  UMWA  Inter- 
national officers. 

7.  On  Julv  19,  1959,  a  nominaticn  election 
was  held  at  UMWA  Local  Union  6045,  Foot- 
dale,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Walter  Suba  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Pesar.  District  Representatives  of  the 
UMWA,  attempted  to  override  the  desire  of 
the  membership  for  a  secret  ballot  vote  by 
telling  them  that  UMWA  General  Counsel 
Edward  Carey  had  made  a  ruling  that  the 
UMWA  Constitution  prohibifed  a  secrt  t  bal- 
lot vote  in  nomination  elections  Any  such 
ruling,  if  made,  would  have  been  palpably 
erroneous  and  cculd  only  h.Tve  been  cal- 
culated to  deceive  the  membership  More- 
over, even  after  the  membership  rejected  the 
purported  ruling  and  obtained  a  secret  ballut 
vote,  Mr.  Pesar  was  observed  to  mark  at  least 
fifteen  ballots  for  persons  who  were  voting. 

8.  On  July  11.  1969,  a  so-called  iiomin.^tion 
"election"  was  held  at  UMWA  Local  Unir-n 
8203,  Yukon,  Pennsylvania.  Present  at  this 
meeting  was  a  large  and  intimidating  num- 
ber of  UMWA  District  nepre,.er.tati-.c.?  -^r.d 
their  friends,  includine  Joseph  Ladaslc.  Rob- 
ert Gordon,  Martin  Mlgroo.  Sam  Sethman. 
and  George  Lacotta.  Mr.  Joseph  Daniels,  a 
candidate  for  Intern.ational  Auditor,  asked 
that  his  name  be  placed  in  nomin'^tion  hr* 
his  request  was  refused  No  nominations  were 
allowed  except  tho;e  of  Mr.  Boyle  and  his 
ticket,  who  were  declared  nominated. 

9.  And  on  July  19,  1969.  a  similar,  flagrant- 
ly illegal  nomination  "election"  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Jess  Stlmmell  .it  UMWA  Local 
Union  5071,  Cokeburg,  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  he  Is  President  Mr  Joseph  Daniels, 
the  candidate  for  International  Auditor,  in- 
formed Mr.  Stlmmell  prior  to  the  meeting  cf 
his  intention  to  seel:  the  nomination  of  that 
local  union.  Mr.  Stlmmell  replied  that  the 
meeting  had  already  been  "arranged"  with 
the  officials  of  UMWA  District  5  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania  and  that  when  the 
meeting  began,  a  motion  would  be  made, 
seconded,  and  immediately  voted  upon  for 
the  nomination  of  the  Boyle  slate  of  candi- 
dates, without  any  opportunity  for  nomina- 
tions of  opposing  candidates.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  transpired,  as  Mr.  Daniels  was 
again  denied  the  right  to  have  his  or  anyone 
else's  name  placed  into  nomination.  In  ad- 
dition, more  non-member  and  pro-Boyle  offi- 
cials of  UMWA  District  5  and  their  friends 
were  present  at  this  meeting  than  were  lo- 
cal union  members. 

10.    Also,    on    July    12,    1969,    Mr.    Joseph 


Daniels  attended  the  nomination  meeting  of 
UMWA  Local  Union  6478,  Blythdale,  Penn- 
sylvania, again  intending  to  have  his  name 
and  that  of  Mr,  Yablonski  placed  In  nomina- 
tion. 'I  he  posted  notice  of  the  meeting  stated 
that  it  was  scheduled  for  2:00  p  m.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  meeting  at  approximately  2:01 
p.m.,  however,  Mr.  Daniels  was  told  that  the 
nomination  election  had  already  been  con- 
ducted. 

11.  On  July  14,  1969,  still  another  rigged 
Boyle  nomination  was  perpetrated  upon  the 
unknowing  members  of  UMWA  Local  Union 
1584,  Ashland,  Pennsylvania  The  President 
of  that  Local  Union,  Mr.  William  Freed,  who 
was  one  of  the  Boyle  "goons"  referred  to  in 
paragraph  4  of  our  July  9  letter,  recruited  a 
bare  quorum  of  loc.il  union  members  known 
to  favor  Mr.  Boyle,  gathered  them  together, 
and  declared  the  Boyle  slate  nominated  after 
a  brief  "election"— again  with  uo  notice 
thereof  to  the  other  local  union  members, 
Mr.  Freed  Is  reported  to  be  lending  his  ef- 
forts tj  recruiting  Boyle  quorums  for  secret 
nomination  meetings  ;;t  other  local  unions  in 
:ils  area. 

12.  On  July  19,  1969,  nominations  were 
held  at  UMWA  Local  Union  7553,  Centralla, 
Pennsylvania  Tills  is  one  of  the  several  hun- 
dred predominantly  inactive  UMWA  Locals 
where  most  of  the  members  are  disabled  or 
unemployed  miners  or,  which  is  more  often 
the  ctse,  retired  miners  receiving  pensions. 
Since  the  va^t  majority  of  the  members  of 
these  in.xctive  local.5  do  not  tre'.juent  the 
local  union  headquarters  and  do  not  see 
other  members  of  the  union  regularly,  ex- 
treme care  should  have  Ijeen  utilized  in  the 
giving  of  notice.  To  the  contrary,  notice  of 
the  Local  7553  nomination  election  was  not 
even  given  by  publication  in  local  newspapers 
rvs  h.^d  been  the  practice  with  respect  to  pre- 
vious elec.ions.  And  although  Mr.  Boyle  w.is 
proclaimed  the  winner  of  this  secret  nomi- 
nation election,  the  meeting  itself  was  not 
.-vtiended  by  a  quorum  L'f  "ocal  uniDn  mem- 
bers as  required  by  the  UMWA  Constitution. 

13.  Our  extremely  limited  investigative  le- 
sovirces  do  not  allow  us  to  d.SLOver  the  lorin 
of  no, ice  .It  each  UMWA  local  -anlcn.  How- 
ever, some  light  may  be  shed  upon  this  rrr-o- 
tery  by  quantitative  analysis.  In  the  Shen.n- 
doah,  Pennsylvania  area,  in  the  :.o-called 
Anthracite  Region,  there  are  approximately 
90  local  unions,  but  they  axe  composed  cf  ap- 
proximately 15.000  pensioned  and  retired 
miners  and  only  2,000  active  and  working 
miners.  Throughout  our  letters  to  you  we 
nave  referred  to  a  few  oJ  these  locals  '.^y  cit- 
ing specific  illegalities.  As  these  examples 
Illustrate,  Mr.  Boyle  and  his  supporters  feel 
that  by  informing  only  a  select  few  of  nom- 
ination elections  they  can  control  the  vote. 
Even  though  the  large  number  of  in3ctl\e 
miners  in  these  locals  eliminates  mere  post- 
ing on  the  union  hall  door  as  an  effective 
form  of  notice,  a  significant  but  thus  far  un- 
determined proportion  of  these  locals  have 
not  granted  even  that  courtesy  to  their  un- 
knowing membership  Moreover,  of  these  90 
locals,  only  Locals  1514.  3289,  1443.  and  2346 
liave  provided  notice  by  publication  in  a 
local  newspaper  i  in  the  classified  advertise- 
ment section),  and  even  then  the  latter  two 
did  net  describe  or  designate  the  offices  tc  be 
contested. 

14.  Threats  and  Intimidations  axe  also  c;n- 
tmuing  and  t-cccloritlng  -^  part  of  the  ille- 
gal scheme  of  Mr.  B^yle  and  his  supporters. 
Numerous  instinces  have  already  been  cited 
of  the  intimidating  presence  of  pro-Boyle 
LT^WA  International  and  District  officials 
and  employees  at  local  -anion  nomination 
elections.  On  August  3.  1969,  five  officials  cf 
UMWA  trusteed  District  28  attended  the 
nomination  meeting  of  Local  1256,  Clint- 
wood,  Virginia,  of  which  they  are  not  mem- 
bers, and  made  speeches  demanding  that 
the  members  nominate  Mr.  Boyle.  Strikingly 
high  Is  the  correlation  between  Boyle  nom- 
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InAtlons,  the  atMcnce  of  secret  ballot,  ani 
tiie  presence  of  these  persons — especially  in 
those  few  rises  where  »t  >*«  parUally  ef- 
fective notice  hits  b«en  given  On  July  IT 
19«9.  UMV,'A  Locai  Union  4917  had  sched- 
uled a  nomination  meeting  at  Hi>uston. 
Penasylvanl.-i  Just  before  the  meetlna;  wa« 
to  begin,  a  l.vge  number  :>f  persona,  includ- 
ing at  least  Ave  V\rM.\  District  "j  pro-Boyle 
officers  appe;ired  -tnd  made  pro-Boyle  pro- 
testations in  an  attempt  to  Intimidate  this 
locai  intj  endorsing  Mr  Bovle  The  Prwld'pn: 
of  that  local  and  als<-.  a  UVfWA  District  i  Ex- 
ecutive Board  Member  Mr  Marlon  Pelll- 
grlnl  has  twice  been  threatened  in  afC'Unt 
of  his  public  suppurt  of  Mr  Ytblr.nskl 
once  by  Mr  J;.hn  P^pp  a  UMW.\  District 
5  represent.«tive.  and  a,(Hln  by  Mr  Stanley 
Bu ijzlic.  a  local  uni.jn  officer 

15  Even  worse  for  thu  lnv>lve8  the  ob- 
struction of  Justice,  Mr  PelUgrlnl  ha«  ^een 
threatened  wltn  rem  )val  from  his  elected 
offices  bv  Mr  Michael  Budzani^Rl  Presi- 
dent .f  L'MWA  District  5  becau.se  he  'ruth- 
fully  tn.-iwered  certtln  questlon.s  .-uslced  o.' 
Mm  by  ageiit.s  jf  t.-.e  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation concerning  ceruun  »::ei{ed  crim- 
inal iictlvitles  in  Dtatrlct  5 

16  Oar  .:ire<llctlf>ns  to  you  .ire  being  borne 
out  that  Mr  Bovle  and  hH  lupporters  would 
even  attempt  tr.  intercep-  illegally  the  valid 
Bomin<kMtjns  )!  Mr  Yaolonskl  before  they 
«*n  b«*»fflcla;iy  counted  On  A  igtist  2  1369 
the  voters  of  UMWA  ly-»cal  Union  1476.  Nora. 
Virginia  nominated  Mr  Yablonskl  over  Mr 
Boyle  by  a  large  maj  .nty  In  that  local's 
nomination  election  A  fe-*-  minutes  later. 
h:>wever  the  Acting  President  of  UMWA 
Tnjsteed  Dl.strl.:t  28,  Mr  Ray  ThornsUury. 
rose  made  a  bt>lsteri)us  speech,  and  eon- 
ducted  another  vote  by  which  Mr  Boyle  was 
declared  the  winner 

17  Moreover  at  Palr'.-lew  West  Virginia 
UMWA  Local  Union  9909  nominated  Mr 
Ytblonskl  by  a  vote  of  4;*  45  Then,  after 
some  discussion  ,\nd  after  several  YablonalU 
iuppor'ers  had  departed  .mother  vote  was 
-ailed  for  bv  which  Mr  B^yle  wa.i  declared 
the  winner  36  35  And  at  Brooitwood.  Ala- 
bam  i,  .ifter  Mr  Yablonskl  had  been  dulv 
nominated  by  UNfWA  L.x:al  Union  8878.  Dis- 
trict officials  coerced  a  new  nomination  elec- 
tion with  a  different  result 

18  Nor  does  the  Boyle  cannp  leave  untried 
any  illegal  method  of  preventing  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr  Yablon.ski  and  Mr  Brown  In 
the  face  of  their  own  massive  and  undenied 
violations  of  law  there  Is  evidence  that  a 
plan  13  emerging  to  reverse  man-.  Yablonski 
nominations  by  groundless  charges  of  im- 
perfections in  these  locals  nomination  elec- 
tlons^-to  be  sustained  by  twisted  'interpre- 
tations" of  the  UMWA  Constitution  These 
r-ilings.  of  course  will  be  made  by  Mr  Boyle 
and  his  supporters  Officials  of  U\rWA  trust- 
eed District  28  have  this  fate  planned  for 
rhe  .ilreadv  duly  conducted  nonxlaatlon  of 
Mr  V.ilD:on.skl  by  UMWA  Ux-ai  Union  1374. 
t>HKwo.xl.  Virginia  i  see  also  paragraphs  i.  2. 
3   supra  > 

UMWA  Local  Union  1496  Mldvale.  Ohio, 
which  duly  nominated  Mr  Yiblonskl.  has 
also  been  threatened  with  an  unfounded 
challenge  bv   three  District  officials. 

19  Mr  Boyie  and  his  supp<:irT,ers  are  al- 
ready putting  into  motion  lllegul  schemes 
with  respect  to  the  De<:ember  9  1969  gen- 
eral election  Already  the  Immense  long  run 
political  advantages  that  thev  have  acquired 
bv  their  illegal  .activities  wuh  respect  to  the 
July  9- August  9  nominating  elecUons  are 
affecting  the  outcome  :>I  the  December  9. 
1969  election  Large  sums  of  union  monies 
ha'.e  been  expended  la  Mr  Boyle  a  behalf  A 
powerful  and  highly  cot>rd:nated  Boyle  cam- 
paign organization  haa  been  formed  among 
paid  UMWA  District  and  Internationa!  offi- 
cials and  employees  anxious  to  maintain  their 
well-paying  jobs  Many  Yablonskl-leanlng 
union  members  have  been  appointed  to 
newly-created  District  posluona  sucb  a«    spe- 


cial organizers'"  and  "dust  committeemen" 
for  which  they  are  paid  their  regular  coal 
mining  wages  plus  liberal  expenses  This 
wasting  of  union  .lasets  Is  carried  out  In  or- 
der to  .nduce  Yablonskl  supporters  to  sup- 
p<^)rt  Boyle  and  c.nce  app<ilnted.  the  dust 
Committeemen  and  special  organizers  earn 
their  union  pay  by  campaigning  for  Mr 
Boyle  This  organization  Illegally  flnanced 
by  union  monies  reaches  into  even  the  most 
rem. ite  local  unions  and  carries  out  the  pat- 
tern of  Illegal  actlvltle.s  already  described 
20  The  UMW.A  sends  the  Vnitfd  Miiif 
Worke'i  Jiyurnai  free  >f  charge  to  over  160.000 
union  members  every  two  weeks  This  Is  by 
far  the  prlnclp.il  maana  of  ommunlcAtlon 
between  the  union  officials  and  its  rank  and 
file  electorate  The  jDurnul  continues  to  oper- 
it*  as  the  exclusive  mouthpiece  of  Mr  Boyle 
and  the  Incumbent  UMWA  officers  spouting 
forth  obvious  campaign  propaganda  by  Mr 
Boyle  thinly  disguised  as  'policy"  st.itements 
•n  health  and  aafety  legislation  and  other 
marters  In  the  August  1,  1969.  issue  of  the 
J'jti''i4i:  Mr  B<-)yles  njtme  appears  (often  In 
conspicuous  b<->id-fuce  tvpei  29  times  In  the 
flr^t  nine  pages  Not  only  d(j«?s  Mr  Yablonskls 
reques-  fr.r  equal  treatment  meet  ctmtlnued 
refusal,  but  hu  name  has  purpr«efully  been 
'•muted  from  the  J  nirnal  Whl.e  pro-B<.ivle 
union  officers  ;ire  given  specific  credit  for 
their  achievements  Mr  Yablonskls  achieve- 
ments are  instead  attributed  to  the  UMWA 
i"  in  entity  In  the  five  issues  of  the  Joumal 
•hat  have  been  circulated  since  Mr  Yablon- 
skl's  announcement  of  candidacy  on  May  2U. 
net),  his  name  has  never  even  been  men- 
Uoned  I  except  .n  the  official  roster  ■■{  UMWA 
officers  I 

EtxcTioN  Da?  Violations 
1  lu  Local  Union  6326,  lcx:aled  in  the  Dis- 
trict 4  Office.  Uniontowu.  Pa  .  a  pensioned 
member  appeared,  withdrew  a  ballot  from 
his  pocket  and  asked  where  he  should  put  it 
When  the  Yablonskl-Brown  observers,  Wil- 
liam S  Corfont  and  Peter  Sabo,  inquired 
where  he  got  the  ballot,  the  member  was 
•  irdered  not  to  answer  the  question  and  was 
quickly  escorted  !rom  the  polling  area  by 
district  officials  Ballots  had  been  either 
mailed  or  handed  out  '.o  pensioned  members. 
In  1964.  Illegal  absentee  ballot.s  were  sent 
to  members  of  this  l,x:al  by  District  President 
John  Cassidy  Whether  the  ballots  were 
mailed  again  Has  vear  or  some  other  method 
was  vised  to  distribute  marked  ballots  prior 
to  the  election  i.s  not  known  to  us. 

2.  In  Local  Union  'J.i84.  located  In  ConnellT- 
VI lie.  Pa  .  Yablonskl  observer  Marty  Conner?, 
was  threatened  by  local  union  President  Roy 
Lindsay  less  than  a  week  before  the  election 
Lindsav  iaid  he  would  kill  Conners  if  Con- 
ners  tried  U)  come  onto  Llnd.says  property  to 
observe  the  election  After  the  matter  was 
turned  over  to  the  FBI,  Conners  was  admitted 
on  election  dav  to  observe  But  he  discovered 
that  Lindsay  hud  numbered  all  the  ballot.s 
When  a  voter  was  given  a  ballot,  the  ballot 
number  was  written  beside  his  name  on  the 
eligibility  list  Consequently  members  of  this 
local  were  deprived  L.f  their  right  'o  a  .secret 
ballot  election 

3  In  Local  7915  Yablonskl -Brown  observ- 
ers showed  their  credentials  to  Local  Union 
President  Joseph  Domen  and  were  admitted 
A  man.  '.dentUying  hlm.'elf  as  a  Boyle  ob- 
server. a.sked  -o  be  admitted  When  he  could 
show  no  credentials  he  was  turned  awav 
Ten  minutes  afterward  Mr  Domen  received 
a  call  from  one  Jack  R.jhiand.  a  District  Pour 
official  Rohland  tuu;  Domen  that  Yablonskl 
and  Boyle  had  a:i  agreement  that  Yablonskl 

observers  wer.'  •,■  have  credentials  while 
Boyle  observers  iia  not  need  them  Needless 
to  say.  no  such  agreement  had  ever  been 
made 

4  la  Local  Union  7684  absentee  hallo's 
were  sent  to  members  bv  Stuart  Eberly  in 
violation  .if  the  International  Constitution 
prohibiting  absentee  voting. 


5  In  I>ocal  Union  6310  i  Warwick  i  James 
Torma  was  repeatedly  threatened  bv  John 
Hardv  U<:al  Union  President  for  supporting 
the  Yablonskl  candidacy  These  threats  con- 
tlnvied  up  -o  and  after  the  dav  .^f  the  electK  ri 

6  At  I^,cftl  Unions  6321.  6326  and  maiiv 
others  where  there  are  large  pensione-l  min.T 
memberships  district  and  local  officials  m 
hired  buses  and  cars  and  equipped  with  mem. 
bershlp  lists  denied  •.,  Yablonskl  .sought  -nir 
elderly  pensioned  members  drove  them  ■.. 
the  p<  Us  gave  them  sample  ballots  pre. 
marked  f<.r  the  Boyle  slato  and  t  rdered  thein 
to  vote  for  incumbents 

7  In  Local  Union  2244,  following  the  ti  Uv 
of  the  votes,  the  local  uiuon  president  and 
secretary  both  ardent  Boyle  supporters  re- 
fused to  till  in  the  return  sheet  and  mail  ;• 
Thev  said  that  they  did  not  have  the  return 
sheet  with  them  but  would  execute,  sea!  and 
mall  It  at  some  later  date 

8  At  Local  2026  the  ballots  were  .pener! 
and  counted  by  the  secretary,  John  Kutch- 
man,  a  Bovle  supporter  In  his  home  out  of 
the  presence  of  observers  He  tried,  later,  to 
deceive  the  observers  as  to  the  number  if 
blank  ballots  he  hud  brought  with  him  *o  the 
polls  since  the  ballot  package  had  been 
opened  before  it  wa.s  brought  with  him  ♦ 
the  polls  moreover  we  were  unable  to  dete-- 
mlne  how  many  ballots  Kutchman  had  n 
fact,  received 

9  Local  2242  represents  the  entire  election 
In  a  microcosm  The  local  is  comprised  en- 
tirely of  pensioned  miners— there  ..re  n  ' 
elected  officers  On  election  dav  Fr.incls  Mc  - 
Canister  a  District  Five  Board  Member  and 
active  part  of  the  Boyle  forces,  acted  ns  local 
president  he  .ippoinfcd  two  'ellers,  one  c 
wh.im  undertook  the  task  of  ulling  :uost  • 
the  voters  how  to  vrte  The  bi.Uots  were 
brought  to  the  local  bv  the  Board  mcmbe- 
a  count  revealeti  that  nearly  "vO  ballot.s  we-r- 
missing  from  the  packaije  i  "510"  was  miirked 
on  the  package  but  -here  were  onlv  465  ba'- 
lots  in  It  I  The  ballot.s  for  Local  2242  h.id 
been  mailed  to  Autust  Deniarco.  an  emplovee 
of  District  Five  who  Is  neither  a  member  -f 
Lonil  2..'4'J  nor  a  local  resident  The  B  arri 
member  had  more  than  100  UMWA  50-ye:ir 
pins  Previously  the  District  hiid  written  to 
all  pensioned  miners  to  come  to  the  poUlnir 
place  to  pick  up  their  pins  Four  Bovle  cam- 
paigners stixxl  outside  the  polls  while  an- 
o'her  !:jur  Were  paid  at  least  $50  to  haul 
voters  to  and  irom  the  polls 

10  At  Local  JUS  :n  Prlcedale.  another  local 
comprised  entirely  of  pensioned  miners,  the 
Local  President.  William  Dews,  Intorfere  l 
with  -everal  members  while  they  were  mark- 
ing their  ballots 

11  At  the  Muse  local.  Local  Union  5600 
which  Is  controlled  by  August  Demarco  the 
ob.server  counted  371  blank  ballots  before 
the  voting  began  .As  the  total  membershtti 
of  the  local  was  only  230,  the  union  had  hee:. 
sent  ballots  grossly  in  excess  of  its  needs 

12  On  the  other  hand,  at  Local  1360  in 
New  Athens.  Ohio,  comprised  tnostly  o: 
working  men.  there  were  418  eligible  to  vote 
but  the  local  wa.'=  sent  only  389  ballots.  The 
International  Representative.  Thomas  J 
Stark;;,  somewhere  and  somehow  obtained  50 
extra  ballots  for  the  local  so  that  everyone 
who  appeared  could  vote  Free  and  excess 
ballots  were  always  available  to  the  Bovle 
forces 

13  At  Local  8348  m  Shawnee.  Ohio,  a  pen- 
sion local,  voters  were  greeted  at  the  door 
by  a  big  man.  whose  name  was  not  revealed 
No  me  was  permitted  to  vote  In  secret  as  ont- 
of  the  local  officials  sto  >d  over  voters  After 
the  ballots  were  counted,  the  teller  refused 
to  seal  the  return  sheet  In  the  envelope  be- 
cause he  said  the  local  union  seal  was  :.t  his 
home  Small  wonder  Yabli  n-Ki  did  not  re- 
ceive a  single  vot«  In  this  K)cal 

14.  Also  In  District  6.  In  NelsonvlUe,  at 
Local  9861.  two  young  Yablonskl-Brown  ob- 
servers from  Ohio  University  were  denied 
access  to  the  polls  lor  more  than  an  hour 
and    a    half     These    observers,    Emily    Haute 
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and  Glenn  Scherrfl.  were  ejected  from  the 
polling  place  when  they  asked  to  check  the 
ballot  box,  to  count  the  ballots  and  to  ob- 
serve the  voting.  The  young  man,  Mr. 
Scherrff.  was  taunted  and  sworn  at.  One  of 
the  tellers  "threatened  to  beat  him  up  If 
he  didn't  mind  his  own  business".  After 
7'..  hours  of  abuse,  the  votes  were  counted 
but  the  observers  were  permitted  only  to 
observe  the  count  of  the  offices  for  the  can- 
didates who  signed  their  own  observer  cre- 
dentials and  not  for  all  the  offices.  Finally, 
the  observers  were  told  to  get  out  without 
witnessing  the  flUlng  In  of  the  return  sheet. 

15.  In  Local  0822.  60  votes  were  cast  for 
President.  59  for  Boyle.  1  for  Yablonskl.  The 
UMWA  membership  list  contains  only  57 
members.  Under  Art  XI,  Sec.  21,  the  vote  of 
this  local  should  be  eliminated. 

16.  Local  Union  1611  In  District  11  was 
sent  470  ballots.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
voted.  But  this  local  does  not  even  appear 
m  the  most  recent  UMWA  audit  and  thus 
does  not  even  appear  to  exist  according  to 
UMWA  records.  Local  1611  was  sent  more 
ballots  than  Local  5584  which  Is  the  larg- 
est local  In  the  district  according  to  UMWA 
membership  rolls. 

17.  At  Local  1421,  In  District  12,  the  ob- 
.server  protested  the  six  absentee  ballots 
which  were  In  the  ballot  box  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  polling  site.  These  ballots  were 
subsequently  removed.  International  Board 
Member  Shannon  was  seen  loitering  in  the 
polling  place  and  stationing  himself  so  that 
he  could  see  how  the  men  were  voting.  The 
voting  facilities  did  not  permit  a  secret 
ballot. 

18.  In  a  working  local  in  District  12,  Local 
1487  In  Sesser.  only  206  ballots  were  mailed, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Old  Ben  ~2Q  Mine 
15  one  of  the  largest  underground  oi)era- 
tlons  ;n  the  state.  Forty  ballots  were  later 
borrowed  from  Local  1124.  but  It  Is  un- 
known how  many  working  men  failed  to 
vote  because  of  the  ballot  shortage.  Ya- 
blonskl carried  the  local,  but  the  ballot 
shortage  necessarily  cost  him  votes. 

19  At  Local  79  in  District  12,  Peter  J. 
Relzda  po.s.sessed  full  credentials  but  was 
denied  admission  to  the  p>olls  by  one  Joe 
■  Fat"  Orlandl.  who  ran  the  election  In  the 
basement  of  his  home. 

20.  In  another  local.  Local  5509,  comprised 
entirely  of  pensioned  miners.  Boyle  sam- 
ple ballots  were  on  the  table  next  to  the 
official  ballots.  The  walls  In  the  polling 
itrea  were  adorned  with  photos  of  the  In- 
cumbent officers. 

21.  In  Local  Union  17,  the  district  pension 
local  la  District  17.  with  nearly  a  thousand 
members,  no  notices  of  election  as  required 
by  the  UMWA  Constitution  and  LMRDA, 
were  mailed.  Indeed.  In  the  days  before  the 
election,  phone  calls  were  made  to  members 
advising  that  voting  would  be  held  In  Dis- 
trict 17  offices.  In  Chatteroy,  W.  Va.  and 
Logan.  W.  Va.  When  our  observers  were  con- 
cerned that  there  might  be  more  than  thre« 
polling  places,  we  inquired  at  District  Head- 
quarters. Mr.  R.  R.  Humphreys  hung  up 
the  phone  on  'Vice  Presidential  candidate 
Elmer  Brown  when  asked  about  polling 
places.  Later,  Attorney  Connolly,  after  being 
advised  v.e  were  going  back  to  Judge  Hart, 
furnished  us  with  the  Information  that  there 
would  be  three  polling  places. 

22.  The  polling  places  in  Logan  and  Chat- 
teroy were  the  local  headquarters  of  the 
Miners  Committee  for  Boyle,  Tltler  and 
Owens.  Those  who  appeared  at  the  polls 
were  not  afforded  the  right  to  vote  in  se- 
cret They  had  to  cast  their  ballots  on  the 
table  right  In  front  of  the  tellers  and  offi- 
cers. Ftequently,  the  tellers  Interfered  •with 
the  voters.  Moreover,  Tablonakl-Brorwn  ob- 
servers were  denied  the  right  to  Inspect  the 
voter  eligibility  list  or  to  'watcb  the  voting. 
When  the  polls  were  closed.  District  official 
R    Runyon  picked  up  the  ballots  In  Logan 


and  Chatteroy  and  put  them  In  bla  car.  The 
votee  were  not  counted  at  the  Chatteroy 
site. 

23.  In  another  local  in  District  17.  Local 
8840.  an  observer  was  excluded  all  day  and 
secret  ballot  voting  was  denied.  There  was 
only  one  table  provided  for  voting,  at  which 
the  tellers  were  seated. 

24.  At  Cinderella,  Local  8215,  though  Ya- 
blonskl handily  carried  the  local.  16  unlawful 
absentee  ballots  were  cast. 

26.  And  In  Local  1682,  District  official 
James  'Vance.  Jr.  ran  into  the  polling  place 
and  took  all  the  ballots  that  had  been  cast 
and  not  counted. 

26.  In  Local  8843,  the  local  president  David 
Forms  periodically  stuck  his  hand  into  the 
ballot  box  and  removed  some  ballots.  He 
then  went  with  some  others  into  the  kitchen 
behind  the  polling  place  to  count  the  votes. 

27.  In  Local  7604,  Kopperstown,  W.  Va.. 
Lloyd  Bragg  was  observed  hauling  pensioned 
miners  to  the  polls.  Once  the  retired  miners 
entered,  they  would  uniformly  ask  for  help 
and  state  that  they  "couldnt  see."  After 
voting,  each  pensioner  would  point  "to  an 
exact  spot  on  the  ballot  like  he  was  trying 
to  prove  to  someone  so  they  (sic)  would  get 
pay"  for  voting  the  right  way. 

28.  At  Local  7692,  Robert  Estep,  the  Ya- 
blonskl-Brown observer  was  run  out  of  the 
polling  place  by  the  Local  President  Jack 
Headrlch.  and  the  polls  were  left  unob- 
served for  an  hour  and  one-half  until  Estep 
returned  with  four  others. 

29.  Also  In  District  17,  the  President  of 
Local  6712,  James  I.  Brown,  and  other  local 
officials  were  observed  to  have  interfered  with 
secret  voting  by  telling  retired  men  and  oth- 
ers to  vote  for  Boyle. 

30.  At  Local  1078  in  the  Gllbert-Matewan 
area,  no  notices  of  election  were  mailed  to 
members,  but  an  observer  did  apjjear  and 
saw.  among  other  things,  coal  operators  vot- 
ing In  the  union  election. 

31.  In  the  West  Kentucky  district,  Dis- 
trict 23,  niunerous  violations  were  reported. 
One  practice  appears  to  have  occurred  In 
every  local  comprised  of  pensioned  miners. 
Boyle-dominated  local  officers  uniformly  dis- 
tributed pink  Boyle  sample  ballots  with  every 
official  ballot  handed  to  each  pensioner  mem- 
ber. This  practice  was  observed  in  Local  2613, 
Local  630  and  Local  188  and  Is  believed  to 
have  occurred  in  the  other  pension  locals  In 
the  district. 

32.  The  massive  violations  which  occurred 
in  UMWA  District  25  In  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  region  demonstrate  how  many 
violations  could  be  conamltted  in  an  area  and 
yet  not  be  sufllclent  enough  to  prevent  a  re- 
sounding defeat.  In  Local  1456,  for  example, 
the  observer  reported  that  the  local  officers 
tabulated  Yablonskl  votes  for  Boyle. 

33.  In  Local  7779  a  district  official  and  two 
other  men  passed  out  Boyle  sample  ballots 
in  the  polling  area  and  told  the  men  to  vote 
for  Boyle  and  company.  There  was  unwar- 
ranted Interference  with  several  voters  by  the 
LocEil  President  Joseph  Karlo  and  others. 
These  officers  went  Into  the  pwlllng  booth 
with  the  voters  and  were  overheard  directing 
the  men  to  vote  for  Boyle.  When  observer 
Charles  Ofelt  complained  of  this,  Karlo  in- 
quired if  he  spoke  Polish.  When  Ofelt  re- 
plied "no",  all  other  men  who  Karlo  "as- 
sisted" were  spoken  to  la  Polish,  except 
Francis  Conner.  When  some  of  the  voters 
tried  to  leave  the  sample  outside  the  booth, 
they  were  told  to  "take  the  sample"  with 
them  into  the  booth  and  "think  about  vot- 
ing the  right  way." 

34.  At  Local  1682  observers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  view  the  eligibility  list  or  to  ask 
voters  any  questions;  the  ballot  box  was 
often  purposely  blocked  from  the  view  of 
observers  by  local  or  district  officials;  on  at 
least  15  occasions  the  tellers  actually  filled 
out  the  ballots  of  voters;  one  teller  (Curtlss) 
■was  overheard  telling  a  voter  to  request  help 


and  thereupon  Curtlss  filled  out  the  mem- 
ber's ballot;  40  more  votes  were  cast  than 
the  number  of  pteople  who  appeared  at  the 
polls;  4  voters  protested  the  interference  with 
secrecy  and  two  men  even  left  the  polls  In 
disgust. 

35.  In  Local  807  the  total  number  of  bal- 
lots sent  to  the  union  was  not  ascertained 
before,  or  after,  balloting;  no  figure  was  re- 
corded on  the  eligibility  list;  observers  were 
denied  permission  to  look  at  the  eligibility 
list,  which  was  guarded  by  two  men.  More- 
over, from  12:30  to  12:50.  observer  Ralph 
Kates  was  repeatedly  threatened  by  President 
Al  Alishuski,  Recording  Secretary  John 
Grutza,  and  Financial  Secretary  Ed  Krlsto- 
polski.  The  local  President  finally  Intervened 
to  prevent  phj-slcal  harm  to  the  observer. 
Throughout  the  day,  Boyle  supporters 
"helped"  voters  who  never  requested  assist- 
ance. These  helpers  would  mark  the  Boyle 
slate  and  give  the  ballot  to  the  voter  to  de- 
posit In  the  ballot  box.  The  return  sheet  was 
not  filled  out  In  the  presence  of  the  observers. 

36.  At  Local  1868  the  return  sheet  was  not 
filled  In  following  the  counting  of  the  ballots. 

37.  la  Local  7300  both  Yablonskl  observers. 
Rich  Levin  and  Elliott  Mandel,  were  denied 
access  to  the  pwlls.  After  numerous  calls  to 
local  officials  from  Washington  and  a  local 
lawyer  and  threatened  court  action.  Presi- 
dent Raymond  Tarole  finally  consented,  but 
50  to  70  men  had  voted  by  that  time.  At  least 
one  voter  had  his  vote  cWt  for  him  by  a  teller. 
Antl- Yablonskl  literature  "was  all  over  the 
tables,  right  next  to  the  ballot  box",  along 
with  Boyle-slate  sample  ballots.  The  observ- 
ers In  their  rep)orts  Indicate  that  massive 
vote  fraud  was  committed. 

38.  At  Local  1174  Boyle  sample  ballots  were 
all  over  the  polling  place  including  the  voting 
table.  Tellers  gave  sample  ballots  to  voters 
and  were  observed  Instructing  voters  to  vote 
the  names  appearing  on  the  Boyle  sample 
ballot. 

39.  In  Local  975  the  president  of  the  local 
marked  25  ballots  himself. 

40.  At  Local  1691  the  local  president  as- 
sisted" scores  of  voters. 

41.  Locals  1672.  1691  and  975  voted  at  the 
same  site.  Sherry  Carr  and  Jay  MacDonald 
were  observers  ia  1672  and  1691.  Voters  were 
simultaneously  given  offclal  ballots  and  sam- 
ple ballots.  In  1672  and  1691  there  were  inci- 
dents of  improper  assistance  to  vcters.  where 
tellers  simply  marked  the  ballou  for  Boyle 
and  his  team.  Jay  MacDonald  confirms  what 
was  reported  above  concerning  Local  975.  He 
says  he  j>erEonally  saw  a  teller  In  Local  975 
cast  more  than  25  ballots. 

42.  In  Local  2587  six  voters  who  were  not 
members  of  this  local  and  who  had  never 
transferred  into  this  local,  were  permitted  to 
vote  by  the  local  president. 

43.  At  Local  2848  Boyle  sample  ballots  ■were 
on  the  voting  table  next  to  the  official  ballots. 

44.  In  Local  506  the  three  Yablonskl-Brown 
observers  in  this  local  were  physically  threat- 
ened by  Alex  Gonzales,  who  Identified  himself 
as  the  local  secretary.  Several  Boyle  sup- 
porters sat  next  to  the  polling  booth  and 
handed  out  Boyle  sample  ballots  to  members 
m  the  polling  place  before  the  members 
voted.  The  observers  were  not  permitted  to 
determine  the  Identity  of  voters;  no  eligibil- 
ity list  was  maintained.  Generally,  the  ob- 
servers were  harassed  and  frustrated  in 
everything  they  tried  to  do. 

45.  At  Local  7499  Financial  Secretary  Pete 
Mandana  was  observed  casting  ballots  for 
at  least  30  men:  he  was  vocal  in  his  support 
of  Boyle.  Balloting  took  place  In  a  poorly-lit 
barroom  and  there  was  little  secrecy.  An 
official  voted  for  a  blind  man.  but  when  the 
observer  Inqtilred  of  the  member  whom  he 
hEwl  voted  for,  the  man  said  he  did  not 
know. 

46.  At  Local  2444  the  men  who  identified 
themselves  as  the  local  president  and  record- 
lag  secretary  voted  although  their  names 
were  not  on  the  eligibility  list. 
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47  In  Local  20  ;oc*l  officials  inittruc'ert 
70t«rs  to  vote  for  B  lyle  and  this  practice 
ceaspd  •■nly  after  observers  objected 

48  At  Local  9874  at  least  nine  men  voted 
who  were  not  on  the  eligibility  list,  and 
observer*  were  lenied  permission  to  check 
Ider-.'lflcatlrn  of  voters 

49  In  local  4efl  several  vo'ers  were 
"coached  ■  to  vote  for  the  incumbents,  but 
challenges  to  this  practice  were  denied  Six 
vT.ers  were  not  named  on  the  eligibility  list: 

ne  absentee  ballot  waa  'ast.  and  Boyle  sla'e 
sample  ballots  were  passed  out  In  polllnm 
ar-'a 

50  At  Local  890.2  Charlie  Zelno.  a  local  offi- 
cer, threatened  Yabloniakl  observers  several 
times  On  abiiut  18  different  occa^luus  Zelno 
"assisted'  voters  bv  markln,{  "heir  ballots 
for  Boyle,  who  received  only  19  votes  overall 

51.  The  follijwlni?  statement  by  Tony  Bu- 
galskl  Is  indlca'ive  .f  how  pensioned  miners 
were  ''reated  by  incumbent  officials  If  they 
sali!  they  would  v  ite  for  B'.yle.  they  were 
driven  to  the  p<:ill.s  by  vmlon  officials  on 
union  time  But  if  they  were  Yablonskl  s'.ip- 
porters.  they  were  Ignored 

•  December  8,  1^69 

'As  I  was  3hovelm<  my  sidewalk  at  10  am  . 
a  -ar  drive  by  and  the  driver  honked  'he 
lx>rn  Aa- first  I  did  not  recor?nl:'e  the  driver 
rtt  tha  -t'Ar  but  a  few  minutes  later  'he 
same  car  drove  by  ai?aln  and  stopped  dlrectlv 
In  fr^nt  of  mv  home  I  kn^iw  the  name  of  the 
man  who  spoke  to  me  He  requested  that  I 
vote  for  Boyle  I  Identified  this  man  as  Nell 
Craig  of  738  E.  Diamond  Avenue,  Ha.-lefon. 
Pa  I  t/ild  him  I  refused  to  vote  for  Bovle 
He  "hen  'hreatened  he  would  obtain  a  Pe- 
tition and  take  away  the  130  00  pension  from 
the  miners 

'TONT  Btcaiski. 
"Er'-r-uttie    Committee    of    Pensioned, 
yfinert" 

.!2  l!i  t.nlon  District  28  in  Virginia,  the 
YAbl  jnakl- Brown  5late  did  not  cover  every 
local  with  observers,  but  In  two  of  the  larg- 
est locals,  7025  and  7127  observers  saw  the 
loc<l  presidents  rast  ballots  for  practically 
evervone  that  appeared  Those  who  cast 
their  own  ballots  had  to  do  so  !n  full  view  of 
the  local  officers  and  tellers  The  preslden'  at 
the  Harman  local  7025 1  miide  the  statement 
before  the  "balloting"  commenced  that  ne 
didn  t  "^vant  a  single  Yablonskl  vote"  m  his 
loci!  At  Harmon  n'j  .^lection  notice"  were 
m.illed.  despl-e  the  fact  that  It  Is  one  if  -he 
Largest  locals  in  'he  district  Similarly,  the 
President  of  Local  7327.  John  Kennedy  asked 
all  vo'ers  If  they  needed  help  and  regardless 
of  their  response,  he  ti^k  them  to  a  table, 
told  them  low  t/}  vote  i  f  ir  Bovle's  team  i 
and  watched  them  as  they  marked  their 
b  1 1 '.  'J 's 

53  In  the  Norton  local  (a  pension  local 
locAted  m  tlie  District  28  offices).  Local  6797, 
District  President  Rav  Thornbury.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Re-EIectlon  of  Our 
Internatlon.'il  Officers  aaked  ill  pensioned 
voters  If  they  needed  help.  Aj  If  on  cue.  they 
replied  "Yes  '  and  Thornbury  voted  the  In- 
cumbent ticket  He  was  assisted  by  ,Sandra 
Elam,  another  district  employee  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  ab,jve  Committee,  while  another 
district  representative  acred  as  local  presi- 
dent The  local  voted  In  'wo  locations,  but 
the  ballo'j  were  never  tallied  before  leaving 
the  Srst  polling  place,  the  John  L  Lewis 
Hall  In  Oakwood,  Va  nor  was  an  observer 
permitted  to  accompany  the  ballots  and  the 
ballot  box  on  its  transfer  to  Norton,  Va 

54  In  District  29  wholesale  voting  of  pen- 
sioners under  the  premi-e  t;iat  they  "needed 
help"  also  occurred  In  the  District's  two 
huge  locals  comprised  mostlv  of  pensioners, 
assistance  by  district  staff  people  occurred 
with  ere  It  frequency  A  cab  company  and 
dozens  of  men  were  hired  In  Beckley  to  seek 
out  pensioned  miners  with  the  aid  of  mem- 
bership  lists   and    bring   them   to   the  pels. 


These  elderly  people  were  Intimidated  Into 
accepting  help"  in  voting  without  protest 
The  lopsided  totals  In  'hese  locals  I^ocal 
5997  In  Welch  and  I»oftl  7008  In  Beckley, 
further  demonstrate  the  counterfeit  nature 
of  the  "election"  Yablonskl  was  defeated  by 
about  Identical  S'j  to  i  ratlns  in  both  locals 
I  i64  -o  4:1  in  I>cnl  5<>97  and  842  to  96  In 
Ixical  70881 

55  At  I^x-al  3025  In  Bishop  Va  .  dozens  of 
vo-ers  had  their  ballots  cast  for  them  by 
:  >cal  union  tellers 

56  And  at  L(x:al  8039  no  notice  of  election 
was  ever  mailed,  k)cal  union  members  were 
not  afforded  the  opportunity  to  elect  tellers. 
Boyle  sample  ballots  were  distributed  In  the 
polling  area  and  the  blank  ballots  were  not 
kept  in  pos-oesBlon  of  the  tellers. 

57  At  Local  9108.  another  local  dominated 
hv  district  officials  i primarily  one  Blaine 
ODelli,  a  UMWA  field  worker  and  others 
sp)ent  'he  day  hauling  pensioned  miners  to 
the  polls  Coal  operators  and  members  from 
as  far  away  as  Sliver  Spring,  Martiand  imore 
than  250  miles  distant)    rep)ortedly  voted 

58  In  Qulnwood,  W  Va  ,  at  Lix-ai  6200,  the 
Vice  President.  Ronald  Savre,  was  designated 
a  Yablonskl  observer  He  waa  physically 
ejected  from  the  polling  place  after  he  com- 
plained of  numerous  instances  of  Improper 
interference  with  voters  Local  President 
Kyle  Brewster,  a  Bovle  backer,  openly  and 
brazenly  told  union  members  to  vote  for 
Boyle  while  dozens  of  Bovle  supporters  loi- 
tered and  elec'loneered  In  the  polling  area 

5f)  Few  reports  have  emanated  from  East- 
ern Kentucky.  Districts  19  and  30.  because  of 
the  absence  of  Yablonskl  observers  and  the 
Boyle-lmposed  silence  But  the  tot«l  absurd- 
ity of  the  Boyle-aiinoiinced  unofficial  returns 
demonstrates  that  no  real  election  took  place 
At  eight  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  election, 
unofficial  returns  from  District  19  showed: 


Bovle   -    . . 
Yabloru-kl 


3725 
87 


Six  or  eight  hours  later  the  figures  were 
the  same  hut  the  'ally  w  is  announced  as 
"final,"  a  Boyle  victory  of  43  to  1  proportions. 
This  tally  .va-s  reponed  to<T  early  to  have  been 
the  result  of  an  honest  'abulatlon 

ao  In  Dlstric  to  Yablon-kl  received  a 
similar  defeat  .\cross  'he  state  line,  .n  DIs- 
'nct  17.  -.vhere  ample  observers  were  avail- 
able. Yablonskl  defeated  Bovle;  but  In  Ken- 
tucky where  81  locals  refo.sed  to  provide  In- 
formation as  ■<)  when  and  where  the  polling 
would  'ake  place  Yablonskl  was  defeated  by 
a  reported  f^  'o  1  margin  Lee  Lewallen's  let- 
ter of  December  12.  1969    tells  'he  story 

"Rvile  number  3  Honest  Election  says  the 
local  union  officials  ire  required  to  notify 
you  of  the  place  where  vou  vote  and  the 
hours  during  which  'he  polls  will  he  open. 
Well  I  can  tell  you  tha'  wasn't  carried  out. 
I  belong  to  local  union  .5830  and  I  wasn't 
notified  And  I  don't  think  any  of  'he  others 
locals  members  was  notified  I  think  this 
should  be  looked  In  to   " 

The  failure  to  send  out  election  notices 
was  apparently  a  widespread  pattern  in  Dis- 
trict 30. 

61  In  Canada,  in  UXfWA  Districts  18  and 
26  pensioned  miners  voted  In  their  flrf 
International  election,  though  tliey  are  not 
qualified  to  vote  The  marKln  given  Bo\le  In 
District  28  (Nova  .Scotia)  2677  'o  470.  Is  In 
large  measure  due  to  the  Illegal  pension  vote 
since  most  of  the  active  mines  have  closed 
dviwn  Local  officers  in  one  active  Canadian 
local  were  offered  S50  apiece  bv  District  Rep- 
resentative Marsh  *o  tabulate  the  unla'Aful 
pensioner  votes,  but  thev  ref\i<^ed. 

62  In  District  31,  'he  pattern  of  unlawful 
Interlerence  with  secret  ballot  voting  was 
continued  It  occurred  at  Local  9i)l4  in  Fair- 
mont, W  Va  .  at  Local  7248  in  Webster 
Springs  and  Local  5650  In  Maidsville.  W  Va  . 
and    no  doubt,  at  many  other  locals 

63  At  Local  2122.  the  ballot  box  was  opened 


before  the  balloting  was  completed  and  all 
the  votes  cotinted  "  without  any  Yablonskl 
observers  being  present. 

64  At  Local  1380.  no  ballot  box.  no  voter 
eligibility  lift  and  no  secret  ballot  were  pro- 
vided The  voting  began  after  the  polls  were 
to  have  closed,  and  the  ballots  were  slmplv 
handed  to  everyone.  No  official  tally  sheet  or 
return  sheets  were  In  the  possession  of  the 
tellers. 

65.  At  Local  14271.  In  the  Fairmont  Clinic 
several  Ineligible  voters  cast  ballots  and  no 
facility  for  voting  In  secret  was  provided 

66  At  Local  1468,  where  Yablonskl  defeated 
Boyle  by  a  228  to  50  margin,  the  local  union 
officers  refused  to  1111  out  the  return  .,hee' 
in  ink  or  to  seal  it  with  the  Local  .seal 

67  Then,  there  are  the  mi-scellaneous  local 
uii.ons.  Local  7725  and  Local  13410,  which 
respectively  represent  all  of  the  employees 
and  former  employees  of  ;he  Union  and  of 
the  Welfare  Fund,  including  but  not  limited 
to  lawyers,  doctors,  department  heads,  exec- 
utive assistants,  editors  of  the  Jownal  and 
others  These  locals  have  never  been  author- 
ized by  the  International  Executive  Board 
as  reqiiired  by  Art.  XIV.  Sec  1  of  the  Inter- 
national Constitution.  Furthermore,  they  are 
an  Illegal  sham— they  are.  plain  and  simple 
compaiiv  unions  illegal  under  the  law  aiid 
their  existence  in  the  headquarters  of  a  labor 
organization  In  a  dLsgrace.  The  entire  vote 
of  these  locals  should  be  thrown  out.  More- 
over, these  locals  were  permitted  to  send  out 
ab.sentee  ballots  to  employees  working  :ii 
district  OT  regional  offices  and  retired  former 
employees.  Such  absentee  ballots  are  ^trlct- 
ly  forbidden  by  the  International  Consiftu- 
tion. 

68  Additional  violations  have  Just  recent- 
ly come  to  our  attention  At  Local  1167  ;n 
District  25.  Yablonskl-Brown  observers  were 
forbidden  to  watch  the  counting  of  the 
ballots. 

69  At  Local  3453.  Secretary  Dave  Holmaii 
mailed  absentee  ballots  to  the  local  members 

70  At  Loial  6.  District  6.  observers  Mike 
Prniiks  and  Jim  Youii'^-  w.-.e  den'ed  admls- 
:sloa  to  the  polls  After  the  vo'lng  was  com- 
pleted. Ronald  Owens,  the  appointed  District 
Secrc'ary -Treasurer,  took  joo  blank  ballo'^ 
with  hlin  and  refused  to  seal  the  return 
sheet  In  t!.t  special  envel  pe  The  local  tell- 
ers. William  Payne  and  Clyde  Haskiiis  had 
been  appointed  by  »he  district  Instead  .  f 
!>eing  "lected. 

71.  The  Local  1002  (District  12)  election 
wa-.  held  In  'he  District  12  otnce  In  Duquoln. 
Ill  The  walls  and  -vindowi  were  covered  witli 
Boyle  cam-^alpn  propaganda  District  12  offi- 
cer Jes.-e  Ballard  called  otir  obser.er  and  told 
him  to  get  out  of  his  (Ballard".^)  office.  Al- 
most all  f  'h?  voters  in  this  local  received 
assistan^'e  which  meant  one  of  the  three 
tellers  mar>cpd  their  ballots 

72  The  election  at  Local  7818.  District  12, 
was  held  in  the  .  ame  location  n--  the  Local 
1002  election,  and  the  procedure  here  de- 
scribed was  the  same  its  m  Local  1002  After 
each  pensK.ner  received  his  ballot,  he  walked 
Into  another  room,  where  he  voted  or  voas 
voted  by  the  two  officers  who  Hanked  each 
voter  The  Yablonskl  obser\-er  wns  denied 
admission  to  this  second  ro<im.  but  could  see 
how  the  "voting"  was  condvicted. 

73.  A  voting  procedure  similar  to  that  used 
in  L.:x-alj  1002  and  7818  was  en-plo'.ed  at 
L.x-al  0954.  District  12 

74  At  Local  8766  in  District  11.  many 
pensioned  ■. o'ers  received  "asfistanre"  from 
the  lo-al  teller?  The  vote  was  94  to  I  for 
Boyle 

75  (5n  election  day  Yablonskl-Brcwn  ob- 
servers Lemer  Corn.  Paul  Moore  and  Glenn 
Furlow  appeared  at  District  12  Headquar- 
•ers.  the  mailing  addrees  for  L<jcal  Unions 
12  and  746  They  were  told  that  the  locals 
would  not  vote  In  the  District  Office  as  thev 
had  in  the  past,  but  were  voting  at  private 
residences.  When  the  observers  Inquired  of 


I 

December  23,  1969 

the  addresses  of  these  homes,  the  secretary 
refused  to  tell  them. 

76.  Tlie  following  notice  of  election  was 
mailed  to  members  of  Local  Union  8215.  The 
hours  of  polling  are  not  listed  and  the 
notice  was  used  as  a  campaign  Instrument 
for  the  incumbent  officers: 

•Dear  Sir,  and  Brother:  The  time  has 
come  for  our  Local  Union  To  Vote  for  Inter- 
nauonal  President,  Vice  President.  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer. 

So  I  have  to  notify  each  of  our  Members. 
The  Election  wdll  be  December  9,  1969,  at  our 
LcMTal   Union    Hall,   Cinderella.   W.   Va. 

"If  you  are  not  able  to  come  please  'write 
me  and  request  a  Absent  Tee  Ballot,  and 
I  will  mall  you  one.  Our  Local  Union  are 
.stnvlng  with  the  same  Committee,  Boyle, 
Tltier,  <M   Owens. 

'But  you  have  your  choice  to  'Vote  the 
way  you  want  and  the  ones  you  want  to 
Vote  for. 

"IsoM  Phillips, 
Frnanria!  Secretary,  Local  Union  8215, 
District  17.  Route  1,  Box  360.  William- 
a.m.  \V.  Va.  25661. '' 

77.  At  Local  1321,  District  12,  facilities  for 
secret  ballot  were  not  provided.  Teller  Virgil 
l.iylor  and  other  tellers  "a.sslsted"  voters  to 
\ote  for  Boyle.  Boyle  campaign  literature 
was  placed  around  the  polling  place. 

7R  At  Local  1498.  District  29.  facilities  for 
secret  ballot  were  not  provided. 

7n  In  Local  Gi:4,  District  29,  facilities  for 
secret  ballot  were  not  provided. 

sO.  Ill  Local  2236,  District  17.  the  notice 
1  the  election  sent  to  members  did  not  dis- 
close the  hours  of  the  polling. 

81  Local  4475  m  District  29  did  not  send 
:,ny  election  notice  to  members  at  all. 

82.  Similarly  Local  5948  in  District  17  did 
not  .lend  a  notice  of  election   to  members. 

83.  In  Local  1084.  District  30.  29  men 
marked  their  ballots  in  full  view  of  the 
union's  officers.  I  have  been  Informed  that 
The   vote  In   that  local  was  29-0  for  Boyle. 

84.  In  Local  1078.  District  17,  coal  opera- 
•ors  were  allowed  to  vote:  dues  were  col- 
lected lit  the  polling  place  so  that  men  were 
allowed  to  vote  who  had  not  been  paid  up 
by  December  1:  and  many  members  were 
^ent  no  written  notice  of  the  election. 

85  At  Local  8871  or  8821  in  District  17,  a 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  locked  out  of  the  polling 
place.  He  had  not  been  notified  as  to  where 
the  voting  would  take  place.  When  he  never- 
theless showed  up  at  the  local,  he  observed 
oersons  inside  the  local's  headquarters,  but 
•hev  refused  to  admit  him  to  vote. 

86.  In  sum.  through  a  variety  of  unlawful 
stratagems,  tens  of  thousands  of  pensioned 
arid  working  miners  were  Intimidated  or 
bullied  into  giving  up  their  statutory  rights 
to  vote  by  secret  ballot.  Countless  thousands 
of  members,  working  and  pensioned,  were 
denied  the  fundamental  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  LMRDA  to  be  informed  by 
mail  of  the  pl&ce  where  and  time  when  their 
locals  v^'ould  vote.  At  the  same  time,  district 
officials  and  paid  Boyle  supporters  cast  votes 
lor  poor,  helpless  and  elderly  pensioners. 
Even  where  we  had  observers,  massive  viola- 
tions of  LMRDA  and  the  UMWA  Constitution 
■v.'ere  observed.  Where  we  had  no  observers, 
vote  stealing  was  a  crude  affair:  the  differ- 
ence In  results  between  observed  and  unob- 
served elections  Is  the  best  proof  of  fraud. 
That  this  Is  so  Is  best  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  throushout  the  country,  obedient 
to  the  Inctimbents'  order,  district  and  local 
officials  refused  to  reveal  vote  'tallies  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  "unofficial  returns"  re- 
leased by  the  UMWA  hierarchy  through  the 
UMWA  journal  revealed  totally  unbelievable 
victories  for  Boyle.  Reliable  reports  of  elec- 
tion day  fraud  have  been  pouring  Into  my 
office,  and  ■will.  I  am  sure,  continue  to  be 
received  by  me  long  after  "election"  day.  I 
Intend  to  forward  any  new  information  re- 
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celved  by  me  concerning  violations  of  federal 
law  and  the  UMWA  Constitution. 

•  •  •  •  * 

I.  Joseph  A.  ("Chip")  Yablonskl,  being 
duly  sworn,  depose  and  state  that  I  assisted 
my  father,  Joseph  A.  Yablonskl,  In  his  bid 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America.  The  foregoing  statement  was 
drafted  by  me  from  reports  received  by  me 
from  Informants  whom  I  believe  to  be  re- 
liable. It  Is,  to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief, 
accurate. 

Joseph  A.  ("Chip")  Yablonskl 

1.  Article  VIII,  Section  2  of  the  UMWA 
Constitution  provides  that  no  two  Interna- 
tional Tellers  shall  be  elected  from  the  same 
District.  William  Calpln  and  Edward  A. 
Lazur,  the  incumbent  Tellers,  are  both  from 
District  25  and  are,  therefore,  constitutional- 
ly disqualified  from  acting  as  Tellers  In  con- 
nection with  this  election.  Additionally,  In 
violation  of  LMRDA  and  the  UMW  Constitu- 
tion, the  Incumbent  International  Officers 
and  those  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Interna- 
tional Officers  engaged  In  conduct,  described 
below,  which  affected  the  outcome  of  the 
Etecember  9  election  and  which  warrants  the 
setting  aside  of  that  election. 

2.  The  International  Constitution  Article 
XIV,  Sections  1  and  21.  requires  that  local 
unions  be  comprised  of  10  or  more  men  work- 
ing in  or  around  coal  mines,  and  that  when 
mines  are  abandoned  or  closed,  all  members 
of  such  locals  be  transferred  into  bona  fide 
working  locals.  The  International  Officers 
have  failed  to  follow  the  Constitution  by 
permitting  approximately  760  locals  without 
10  working  miners,  containing  some  59,000 
members,  to  continue  in  operation.  In  the 
election  suit,  Mr.  Yablonskl  asked  to  re- 
move the  cloud  on  the  voting  rights  of  these 
members  by  transferring  them  to  lawful 
locals:  the  International  Officers  refused  to 
do  this.  Because  of  the  failure  of  the  Inter- 
national Officers  to  take  the  appropriate  ac- 
tion, you  must,  to  comply  'with  the  Constitu- 
tion, rule  that  these  760  locals  are  illegally 
constituted  and  that  tally  sheets  submitted 
by  these  locals  cannot  be  tabulated.  We  In- 
tend to  furnish  you  %'.ith  a  list  of  these  locals 
vrtthln  a  week. 

3.  Through  fraud  and  deception  and  trlth- 
out  notice  to  one  of  the  trustees.  Incumbent 
UMWA  President  Boyle  effected  a  substan- 
tial increase  In  pensions  during  the  course 
of  the  election  campaign  in  order  to  affect 
the  results  of  the  election  by  Inducing  pen- 
sioner voters  to  reelect  the  Boyle  slate. 

4.  UMWA  funds  and  personnel  were  un- 
lawfully used  to  prepare  and  distribute  a 
news  release  on  Journal  stationery  distorting 
Mr.  Yablonskl's  position  with  respect  to  the 
voting  rights  of  pensioners  To  assure  maxi- 
mum coverage  of  this  He.  the  Incumbents 
gave  It  play  In  the  Journal,  thereby  affecting 
the  pensioner  vote  and  the  outcome  of  the 
election. 

5.  While  denying  Yablonskl  the  right  to  a 
list  of  UMWA"  members,  Boyle's  appointed 
local  and  district  officials  used  such  lists  to 
bring  them  to  the  polls  on  btisee,  taxlcabs, 
and  cars  hired  for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  de- 
.■;plte  LMRDA  requirements  and  representa- 
tions made  to  Judge  Hart  In  the  election 
case,  Mr.  Yablonskl  was  denied  the  right  to 
view  the  complete  UMWA  membership  list 
before  the  election. 

6.  UMWA  funds  and  personnel  were  used  to 
prepare  and  promote  "safety  meetinp-s"  and 
"black  lung  rallies"  which  were,  in  fact,  no 
more  than  Bovle  campaign  rallies  Thus,  for 
example,  on  November  30  a  rally  was  held  in 
MadlsonvlUe.  Kentucky,  which  had  been  ad- 
vertised in  the  November  1  and  November  15 
editions  of  the  Journal  as  a  "black  lung  rally  ". 
Newspaper  accounts  of  this  rally  reveal,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  a  camoalgn  rally  where 
Boyle  accused  Yablonskl.  inter  alia,  of  hav- 
ing a  conflict-of-interest. 


7  The  Incumbent  officers  used  district 
organizations  as  ready-made,  union-paid 
campaign  committees  for  their  reelection  In 
District  30  for  example,  the  Committee  lor 
the  Re-Electlon  of  Our  International  Officers 
operated  out  of  the  district  headquarters  in 
P'kesvllle.  Kentucky.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  received  a  $11,130  salary  as  a 
district  representative  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Committee  was  the  secretary  to  the  dis- 
trict president  In  other  districts  as  well, 
officers,  statt  me'-bers  and  district  facilities 
were  utilized  In  a  full-time  effort  to  support 
the  Incumbents'  reelection.  These  district* 
have  mailed  at  district  expense  pro-Boyle  and 
antl-YablonskI  literature,  including  the 
"Elecilon  Bulletin",  prepared  by  UMWA  per- 
sonnel, to  all  union  members  District  and 
local  funds  were  also  used  directly  to  spon.sor 
campaign  rallies  for  the  Incumbents,  to 
pv.blish  programs  for  such  rallies,  and  to  pay 
phone  bills  :ncjrred  in  connfction  ■with  the 
Boyle-slate's  reelection  bid.  Indeed,  Boyle's 
cftmpalgn  itinerary  directed  District  officials 
to  set  up  such  rallies  and  visits  to  the  local 
mines  for  Boyle.  In  sum.  the  entire  staff  of 
approximately  500  U\rWA  employees  was 
regimented  into  full-time  Boyle  election 
Campaigners. 

8  Thousands  of  dollars  from  the  treasuries 
of  the  International,  the  Districts,  the  Local 
Unlon.s.  and  the  Welfare  Fund  have  been 
used  to  pad  the  union  payroll  v.ith  an  esti- 
mated 1000  new  employees — "coal  dust  com- 
mitteemen", "checkerE",  "organizers",  and 
temporary  staff  members  who.  In  fact,  were 
out  campaigning  full-time  for  Boyle  and  his 
slate 

9  In  less  dlrec*  ways,  too,  the  International 
Officers  spent  union  funds  to  buy  Boyle  cam- 
paign '.vorkers.  On  Oc'ober  23  1969,  for  ex- 
amnle.  the  International  paid  500  miners  $60 
apiece  to  come  to  Washington  to  lobby"  for 
the  Mine  safety  legislation  then  pending  in 
Congress.  The  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  day 
saent  In  this  venture  '.vas  to  promote  the 
candidacy  of  the  incumbent  officers,  not  to 
asiiEt  m  the  passage  of  the  coal  mine  "nealth 
and  safety  bill.  At  no  time  was  the  union's 
chief  lobbyist.  Mr  Yablonskl.  acting  director 
of  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League,  'old  of  the 
plan  to  bring  the  "lobbyists"  'o  Washington, 
nor  v.-as  he  ever  given  an  opportunity  to  co- 
crt'inate  their  efforts.  In  fact,  the  bill  uss 
assured  of  passage  Icn:;  before  -hese  "lobby- 
ists" r-ppeared  in  Washington  Indeed,  these 
"lobbyists"  acted  contrary  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  union,  deriding  Cmgressmen 
■,vho  fousht  for  this  safety  leeislaticn  but  vho 
had  onposed  Boyle's  reelection  This  was  an 
obvious  junket  for  Boyle  supporters  un- 
lawfully paid  for  out  of  union  funds,  .Similar 
such  Junkets  took  place  in  Illinois.  Ohio,  and 
Pennsvlvsnia. 

10.  To  make  Mr.  Yablonskl's  right  to  have 
observers — a  right  guaranteed  by  Landrum- 
Griffin — effective.  Yablonskl's  staff  prepared 
for  UMWA  mailing  a  letter  to  each  local 
union  requesting  notification  of  the  time 
and  place  of  his  local's  election.  Officials  of 
approximately  three-quarters  of  the  union's 
reported  1,297  local  unions  denied  this  re- 
quest because  of  the  almost  complete  con- 
trol the  Incumbent  International  Officers 
have  over  the  local  officers  Without  this  in- 
formation, the  statutory  right  to  post  ob- 
seners  was  ephemeral.  "That  this  affected  the 
results  of  the  election  Is  underscored  by  fact 
that  where  Yablonskl  had  observers  he  gen- 
erally won  by  substantial  margins  or  held 
his  own.  Where  Yablonskl  had  no  observers 
he  was  beaten  by  substantial  and  unbeliev- 
able majorities — In  one  case.  District  19,  by 
a  43  to  1  ratio — In  returns  which  were  re- 
ported In  UMWA  headquarters  too  early  to 
be  the  result  of  honest  tabulation. 

»  •  •  •  • 

I.  Clarice  R.  Peldman,  being  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  state  that  I  assisted  Joseph  A. 
("Chip")    Yablonskl    during   the    December 
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election  and  on  the  (mlsIs  of  reports  received 
by  me  from  persons  wliom  I  believe  to  be 
reliable  informanta  I  dLrafted  the  foregoing 
stat«ment  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
Ijellef.  It  Is  accurate 

Clarice  R  Peujman. 


MUSEtTM    OF   MAN 

'  M:  BOW  asked  and  was  ?iven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  ' 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
voted  at  its  meeting  on  November  5.  1969, 
to  request  that  the  Congressional  Re- 
genus  introduce  legislation  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  a  site  for  a  Museum 
of  Man  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
I  am  complyinki  with  that  request  today 

The  Board  of  Regents  has  prepared  the 
following  statement  of  justification  for 
the  legislation: 

JuSTinCATION 

LoQ^. -Standing  policies  guiding  the  devel- 
ap[2uat£>f  the  Mall  have  restricted  :and  lise 
to  museums,  galleries  and  other  similar  uses. 
With  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  on  the  square  bounded 
bv  jrd  Street,  Madl.son  Drive.  4th  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  north  side  of  the 
Mail  becomes  fully  committed  to  use  Atten- 
tion IS  now  directed  to  the  south  side  and 
the  panel  bounded  by  Jrd  Street,  Maryland 
Avenue,  4th  .Street  and  Jefferson  Drive.  To 
Insure  that  this  !a«t  square  Is  used  for  public 
purposes.  legislation  Is  proposed  to  have  It 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  museum  purposes,  without  cost  to  the 
Institution. 

An  exchange  of  correspondence  in  Feb- 
ruary 1969  with  the  Chairman  jf  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  con- 
firmed their  v:ew  that  the  site  should  be  used 
for  museum  piirpoees. 

A  new  building  will  be  constructed  on  the 
site  to  house  the  National  Museum  of  Man. 


The  availability  of  an  appropriate  and  prop- 
erly designed  building  will  permit  removal 
of  the  sciences  of  man  from  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  for  the  first  time  put  In 
a  single  worldwide  context  all  studies  and 
exhibits  of  cultures  and  peoples  from  the 
earliest  time  to  the  present  The  Museum  of 
Man  win  coordinate  and  carry  out  programs 
Involving  research,  education  and  service  in 
facilitating  the  study  of  man  In  a  compre- 
hensive and  scholarly  manner. 

Since  1879  the  .Smithsonian's  Bureau  of 
.\merlcan  Ethnt.log>-  has  been  gathering, 
.-eoordlng  and  publishing  information  on  the 
.■Vmerlcan  IntUans  md  n.itl.es  of  lands  under 
the  jurlsfllctlon  of  the  United  State* — their 
languages,  material  culture  history,  .social 
md  religious  organization  .md  mythology. 
The  initial  researches  of  the  Bureau  were 
studies  I'f  the  language  and  culture  of  the 
existing  Indian  tribes;  but  within  a  few 
years,  ihe  .study  i.f  prehistoric  Indian  remains 
alst)  was  undertaken  with  Congressional 
approval  Nearly  ;!00  publications  devoted  to 
.American  Indian  linguistics  ethnology,  and 
.irrhaenlogy  constitute  the  Bureau's  tangible 
record  of  the  achievement  In  the  study  of 
'.he  original   Inhabitants  of   .\merlca 

The  nureiau  .if  .-Vmerlcan  Ethnology  was 
later  pxp.inded  to  rhe  OfBce  of  Anthropology 
encomp;is.«mg  more  comprehensive  studies  In 
the  science  .if  niuii  In  1968  the  Center  for 
the  Study  if  Man  was  established  to  ;issure 
responsibility  for  the  operation  and  develop- 
ment jt  the  research  component*  of  the  OlDce 
of  .\nthropK)k)gy  and  to  c-oncentrate  on  areas 
of  urgent  anthrop<ilogy  because  of  many  of 
the  unique  characteristics  that  distinguish 
various  cultures  and  subcultures  are  being 
destroyed  by  the  spread  of  m:iss  media,  rapid 
transportation  greater  literacy,  and  the  gen- 
eral mobility  of  groups  in  our  civilization 

With  the  restructuring  and  redefining  of 
.anthropological  programs,  to  meet  'he  urgent 
demand  for  knowledge  concerning  mans 
intersocletal  relationships  the  .Smlth-sonlan 
has  established  the  National  .Museum  of  Man 
bv  'he  'Xjn-solldatlon  of  the  Office  of  .Anthro- 
pology of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  .md  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Man. 
Thus  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  major  new 
museum   to  carry  on   work  started  In   1879 
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and  to  provide  a  base  for  study  and  education 
for  the  future 

The  proposed  site  will,  within  zoning  re- 
quirements and  good  planrUng  standards 
permit  construction  of  a  building  oontalnl:.^ 
approximately  350,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

The  prop>os«d  legislation  reserves  the  site 
for  museum  purposes.  Since  the  land  Is  now 
In  Federal  o'wnershlp,  there  will  be  no  cost 
to  the  SnUthsonlan.  Future  legislation  will 
be  proposed,  at  some  appropriate  time,  to 
authorize  design  and  construction  as  na- 
tional {xjlicles  may  permit. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.   15429 
A   bill   to  appropriate   a  site   for  a   Museutr. 
of  Man  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and  Hour 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  ot 
America    m    Congress    assembled,    That   t!  .» 
portion  of  the  Mall  bounded  by  Third  Street 
Maryland  Avenue.  Fourth  Street  and  JefTrr- 
.son    Drive,   in    the   District   of   Columbia,   ;- 
hereby     appropriated     to     the     Smlthsonl;.', 
Institution    lis    the    permanent    site    for 
museum  building.  Subject  to  further  author- 
ization    for    design    and    construction,    the 
museum    shall    he    known    as    the    Nation^;! 
Mu-seum    of    Man.    .lUd    shall    be    under    the 
.idnilnistratlon  of  the   Board  of  Regents  •  : 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


VIETNAM  WAR  DATA 

'  Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  Ins  remarks  at  th:.> 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneoas  material. ' 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
press  conference.  I  made  public  an 
anal.vsis  vi  recent  Vietnam  war  data,  Thi.s 
information  includes  an  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  President  Nixon's  witli- 
drawal  program,  as  well  as  an  analysi., 
of  recent  attrition  statistics. 

I  now  insert  two  ciiarts  and  a  general 
summarv  of  my  views  with  respect  to  this 
data: 


Announced  a«le 

Terminal 
data 

Period. 
months 

E>istin| 

troop 

cailiflg 

Ilistjng 

troop 

strengtl) 

Number 

troops 

withdrawn 

New 
ceiling 

New 
strengtii 

Proiected 

wdhdrawal 

rate  per 

month 

Actual 

withdrawal 

rate  per 

month 

June  3.  1969 

Seotember  :6,  ;%9 

December  15.  1969 

..,.^,,..          Au»U5t31. 

.„^. December  IS. 

1969. 
Aoril  15  1970 

3 
3 
4 

549.500 

524.500 
489.500 

544.000 
519.000 
475. GOO 

25.000 
35.000 
50.000 

524,  500 
489. 500 
439. 500 

519.000 
475. 000 
425. 000 

8.333 
11,666 
12.500  .. 

8,333 

14.666 

Total 

10  .. 

110,000  .. 

1.  Monthly  rate  of  planned  withdrawal  Is  drawal  plan  (actual  of  14,666  versus  planned 
increasing;— with    approximatelv    a    50"     In  of  11.666) 

third  phase  over  first  phase  withdrawal.  (  12.-  3.  Three  troop  withdrawal  announcements 

500  per  month  versus  8,333  per  month  i  at   three   month    intervals    tends   to   confirm 

2.  Monthly   rate   of  actual   withdrawal    in  existence  of  a  formal  withdrawal  plan, 
-secnd  phase  ran   25  plus^    ahead    if   with- 
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4.  At  latest  actual  'withdrawal  rate  ( 14,500 
per  month),  the  troop  strength  would  reac;. 
maintenance  level  of  50,000  26  months  from 
now— Februaj-y,  1972. 


Total  enemy 

sireijth 

(yearend) 


Year 


For  each 

I.QOO  American 

enemy  servicemen 

killed  killed 


South 
Vietnameie 

servicemen 
killed 


American 

military 

spending 

in  Vietnam 

(in  millMna) 


Total  enemy 

strength 

(jaarend; 


Year 


79.300 Ml. 

91.700 ua. 

128.500 Itti. 

251.000 19SS. 

279.000 IM. 

333,000 19W. 


1,000 
1.000 
1.000 
1,000 
1. 000 
1.000 


I.S 
3.7 
8.S 

39.0 
».4 
106.  S 


22< 
270 
43S 

321 
168 
124 


J14 

18 

24 

16 

109 

234 


222,000 1968 

240.000 196910  

240.000 lune  1969 

?40,000 July  1969 

?*fl0O0 August  1%9.... 

240.000 Septmiber  1969. 


1,000 

81.0 

1.000 

68.0 

1,000 

65.0 

1,000 

62.0 

1,000 

64,1 

l.OOO 

46.3 
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AmericjT 

For  each  South  milita'< 

1,000       American    Vietnamese         spending 

enemy     servicemen    servicemen       in  Vietnati 

killed  killed  killed    (in  millions; 


154  {140 

139  108 

111   

143  

131  

IM 


These  figures  indicate: 

1.  Increasing  '"Vletnamlzatlon"  of  the 
war — with  South  'Vietnamese  deaths  rising, 
and  Americans  deaths  declining. 

2.  In  dollars  alone  In  1969,  It  Is  costing 
some  $108,000  to  kill  each  Viet  Clong,  as  meas- 
ured by  U.S  military  spending  In  Vietnam. 
This  compares  to  a  lilgh  of  $234,000  In  1967, 
and  $140,000  in  1968. 

3.  Combined  losses  of  American  and  South 
Vietnam  per  1,000  enemy  killed  have  declined 
to  the  lowest  point  In  8  years.  1969  rate  of 
Allied  loss  Is  207  per  1,000  enemy  killed. 

Press   Release 
Subject:    War   data   .supporting   progress   In 
Vietnam. 

Congressman  Don  Rlegle  said  today  that 
recent  Vietnam  war  data  Indicates: 

The  Nixon  Administration  has,  and  Is  Im- 
plementing a  formal  troop  withdrawal  pro- 
pram. 

Tliat  the  rate  of  American  troop  with- 
drawal is  accelerating. 

That  the  cost  of  the  war  In  American  lives 
and  dollars  Is  declining  sharply. 

That  the  South  Vietnamese  military  capa- 
bility. vls-B-vls  the  enemy.  Is  Increasing. 

Rlegle.  who  has  long  advocated  the  staged 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam,  said 
ihese  trends  were  encouraging — and  appeared 
to  indicate  that,  to  this  point,  the  Nixon/ 
Laird  Vletnamlzatlon  program  was  working. 
He  supported  these  conclusions  with  official 
war  data.  He  cautioned,  however,  that  these 
results  have  occurred  during  a  period  of 
minimum  enemy  activity. 

Rlegle  said  that  Indications  are  that  Secre- 
t.iry  of  Defense  Laird  has  taken  a  "no-non- 
.sense"  attitude  tc«!i-ard  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the 
war,  putting  increasing  pressure  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  assume  the  full  military 
burden  of  the  war.  This  attitude  seems  to 
have  strengthened  the  South  Vietnamese 
while  sharply  reducing  American  combat 
deaths.  "These  p>o!lcles,  to  this  point,  are 
saving  American  lives",  he  said, 

Rlegle  said  he  was  hopeful  that  the  month- 
ly rate  of  U.S,  troop  wlthdra'wal  would  con- 
tinue to  Increase.  He  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  American  combat  operations  be  con- 
cluded by  the  end  of  1970 — thus  ending  the 
loss  of  American  lives  In  combat. 


WHERE    CONSERVATION   IS    A   BAD 
WORD 

'Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
Ijoint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague. 
Mr.  Blackburn,  of  Georgia,  has  written 
a  most  thought-provoking  article  on  the 
unfortunate  byproducts  of  some  of  the 
Federal  Government's  well-intentioned 
efforts  in  the  area  of  land  reclamation. 
The  article  appears  in  the  December  is- 
sue of  Field  and  Stream,  and  points  out 
that  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  working  at  cross-purposes.  On 
the  one  hand,  many  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  spending  large  sums  of  money  on 
water  and  wildlife  reclamation  projects 
to  restore  the  natural  environment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  conducting  a  channelization  program 
to  deepen  and  widen  streams,  which  de- 
stroys the  natural  ecology  the  other  de- 
partments are  trying  to  save.  To  top  it 
off.  this  channelization  program  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  name  of  reclaiming  land 
for  farming,  when  we  are  already  paying 
massive  subsidies  to  keep  the  land  we 


have  out  of  cultivation.  Does  the  left 
hand  know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing? 
This  is  the  type  of  problem  that  has  con- 
cerned me  as  a  member  of  the  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, and  I  commend  Mr,  Blackburn's 
fine  article  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues: 

'Where  Conservation  Is  a  Bad  Word 
(By  Hon.  Ben  B.  BLACKSt-RN  ) 
The  stream  wandered  through  valleys  and 
stands  of  hardwood,  and  turned  by  fields 
where,  in  summer,  cows  stood  in  the  shade 
of  sweetgums  near  a  bank  of  white  sand.  It 
was  a  vital  stream,  something  to  be  seen  in 
the  early  morning,  when  the  world  was  clean. 
Flab  swam  in  pools  and  small  rapids  beneath 
the  gum  limbs  which  hung  far  over  the 
water.  It  was  a  good  place  in  summer  for 
small  boys  to  build  rock  dams,  and  often 
they  could  see  a  deer  up  the  stream,  where 
the  water  entered  the  forest.  At  night  coons, 
eyes  flashing,  would  sit  on  the  bank  and 
wash  as  carefully  as  surgeons  before  an  op- 
eration. At  Christmas  the  stream  reflected 
snow  and  evergreens. 

All  of  this  is  remeirbered.  because  the 
stream  is  dead  now.  executed  four  years  ago. 
In  its  place  is  a  straight,  deep,  and  open 
wound  across  the  land.  The  water  has  no 
time  to  wander  now,  but  rushes  along  its 
linear  course.  Not  a  tree  stands  within  50 
feet  of  either  of  the  cllffllke  banks.  Pour 
jears  ago,  when  the  stream  died,  the  trees 
had  been  cut,  snagged,  chopped,  and  burned. 
Saddest  of  all  the  deaths  was  that  of  a 
great  oak  patriarch  which  had  seen  many  of 
the  state's  first  settlers.  In  place  of  the  hard- 
woods, the  laurel,  and  the  wood  fiowers  is  a 
vast  tangle  of  briars,  not  unlike  the  'wire 
strung  In  "No  Man's  Land"  at  Verdun,  The 
f.sh  have  died  and  the  wildlife  is  gone. 

The  execution  of  this  stream  was  not  a 
unique  event.  Other  streams  and  small  rivers 
(and  even  a  big  river)  in  Georgia  have  come 
under  the  same  death  sentence.  In  my  state 
more  streams  and  rivers  are  "coming  to  trial." 
and  the  same  events  are  happening  in  other 
states,  even  in  national  parks  and  wildlife 
refuges. 

What  remarkable  star  chamber  can  decree 
the  death  of  streams,  literally  the  extinction 
of  nature?  Of  what  offense  are  rivers  and 
streams  guilty?  What  is  the  method  of  execu- 
tion? What  Is  the  aftermath? 

Countless  streams  in  Georgia  and  across 
the  nation  in  the  past  decade  have  suffered 
from  what  is  called  "channelization."  Chan- 
nelization is  the  deepening,  clearing,  and 
straightening  of  meandering  streambeds  by 
draglines  and  bulldozers.  Established  under 
Public  Law  566,  which  is  administered  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  channelization  hangs 
as  a  heavy  threat  over  every  stream  in 
north  and  central  Georgia.  Multiply  this  by 
the  scheduled  Public  Law  566  projects  across 
the  nation  and  the  picture  assumes  tragic 
and  dangerous  proportions.  Public  Law  566 
was  designed  to  save  and  improve,  but  It  is 
being  used  to  destroy. 

What  has  made  it  necessary  to  ruin  the 
irreplaceable  resources  small  rivers  and 
streams  provide? 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  calls  Public 
Law  566  projects  "flood  control  and  land 
reclamation."  It  argues  that  channelization. 
which  includes  the  draining  of  swamps,  pro- 
vides literally  millions  of  additional  acres  of 
arable  land.  With  pride  the  Service  claims  the 
elimination  of  flood  possibilities  in  the 
streams  that  have  been  channelized. 

The  channelization  program  has  been 
under  way  In  Georgia  for  years.  I  submit,  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  here,  that  whatever 
questionable  benefits  are  derived,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  loss  of  untold  acres  of 
hardwood,  the  almost  complete  destruction 


of  game,  fish,  and  wildlife,  and  the  subse- 
quent lowering  of  the  surrounding  water 
table  at  a  time  when  pure  water  is  becoming 
ever  more  precious.  While  other  Federal 
agencies  (including  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture)  are  spending  large  sums  on 
water  and  wildlife  reclamation  projects. 
another  agency  Is,  In  effect,  spending  equal 
millions  in  the  destruction  of  vast  water 
areas,  the  habitats  of  fish  and  animals. 
Channelization  projects  are  now  believed  to 
be  causing  Irrevocable  basic  changes  In  the 
areas  involved,  and  are  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  scenic  natural 
beauty. 

Ironically,  as  the  draglines  and  bulldozers 
cut,  dig,  and  "straighten."  other  machines 
are  building  dams,  seeding  forests,  and  at- 
tempting to  rebuild  natural  ecology.  As  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  are  placed  in  the 
Federal  soil  banks,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  Is  spending  more  millions  to  "re- 
cl.iim  land  for  farmers."  Why  is  it  necessary 
to  "reclaim  land"  If  landowners  are  being 
paid  not  to  grow  crops  on  land  presently 
available? 

In  the  usual  channelization  project,  the 
bulldozers  snag  stream  bottoms,  dig  almost 
perpendicular  banks,  and  remove  all  trees  on 
each  side  of  what  becomes  a  spillway.  TVlsts. 
turns,  and  rocky,  pebbly  bottoms  are  torn 
away.  What  once  was  a  clear  stream  becomes 
a  muddy  torrent.  Gone  forever  are  the  gen- 
tle banks,  low  hanging  trees,  and  trout  jjools 
^le  drainage  spillways,  which  are  left  to  cut 
arrowlike  across  the  landscape,  can  support 
few  healthy  fish,  for  there  is  nothing  left  on 
which  they  can  feed  and  their  life  Is  a  con- 
stant batlile  against  the  torrent  Far  from 
being  a  method  of  flood  control,  the  shat- 
tered stream  acts  as  a  chute  through  which 
valuable  water  rushes  to  major  trlbutarie.':, 
toward  the  sea,  l(5st  before  it  can  benefit  the 
land.  If  flood  control  Is  Indeed  the  aim  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  methods  em- 
ployed are  unique  and  disastrous,  having  the 
opposite  result  of  that  intended  Past  chan- 
nelization projects  have  served  to  reduce  the 
Incidences  of  flooding  to  once  every  three 
years,  but  when  flODd  waters  do  pour  do'wn 
channelized  streams  their  devastation  ;s  far 
more  widespread.  More  often  than  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  would  care  to  admit, 
channelized  streams  are  known  to  cause  a 
W")r.=;e  flooding  problem  than  before,  but  at 
different  times,  in  different  places,  further 
dnwnstream. 

The  aftermath  of  channelization  is  de- 
moralizing in  Its  tragic  effects.  A  Mississippi 
study  before  and  after  a  stream  was  chan- 
neled showed  drastic  reductions  of  the  game 
fish.  Prior  to  channelization,  the  stream  had 
averaged  240  pounds  of  game  fish  per  acre: 
alter  channelization,  it  averaged  only  5 
pounds  of  tiny  game  fish  per  acre.  A  study  in 
North  Carolina  found  that  not  only  were  fish 
populations  greatly  reduced  in  channeled 
streams,  but  that  the  drop  in  water  table 
which  resulted  from  the  channelization  pro- 
duced die-back  In  hardwoods  (tupelo,  gum, 
and  oak)  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
demolished  streams.  Georgia's  Little  River, 
channelized  years  ago.  has  left  the  additional 
malady  of  "slumping."  the  process  where 
rushing  water  cuts  into  the  steep  banks, 
caves  them  in,  and  causes  a  serious  erosion 
and  land  loss  problem.  Along  the  ditch  which 
was  Little  River,  the  bank  collapse  has  re- 
sulted in  serious  damage  to  many  portions  of 
the  reclaimed  land.  The  river's  muddy  waters 
then  rush  to  Lake  AUatoona  and  there  de- 
posit their  load  of  silt. 

Until  recently,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  concerned  Itself  primarily  with  the 
channelization  of  smaller  rivers  and  streams. 
However  the  threat  has  now  been  extended 
to  include  large  tributaries.  Georgians  in  a 
three-county  area  near  Atlanta  were  sud- 
denly unnerved  to  learn  that  In  1967  plans 
were  completed  to  channelize  more  than 
eighty  miles  of  the  Alcovy  River.  The  head- 
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wat«r  of  the  .\;covv  la  renowned  'hr  u^hout 
the  South  for  lU  beauty,  lu  t«eming  flsh  and 
wtldUfe  population*,  and  iw  sarroundlng 
thouB<ind«  of  acres  of  natural  forest  and  river 
swamp  The  Alcovy  ib  not  a  smail  river  Ita 
extensive  swaxnp  areas  are  .i  refreshing 
change  in  scent  ry  for  today's  cUy  dwi?i;ers 

A*  important  as  the  Aicovy  itself  !»  JickMjn 
Lake  in'.o  wh;oh  !•  flows  Jacks^vn  Lake  has 
become  a  major  recreational  area  .ind  source 
of  game  ash  Cnder  careful  mana^jement  by 
the  Oeiwgla  State  Clame  .ind  Plah  Comnils- 
ston.  the  fish  population  is  <.^n  the  increaie 
But  the  threat  of  ihe  Alc^u'v  channelization 
now  han^s  over  the  iakp's  clear  waters  Res- 
idents, s^-ate  offlc'als.  conserv.itlon  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  are  deeply  concerned  that  the 
lake  will  be  drastically  muddled  and  ruined 
as  a  primary  recreational  and  rlshlng  area  If 
the  Alcovy  Is  channelized. 

The  projected  Alcuvy  River  channelization 
cau&ea  ane  to  -onslder  the  possible  lengths  to 
which  the  doil  Conservation  Service  could 
go  Bigger  rivers'"  The  Chattahoochee''  Poe- 
stbly  the  Mississippi  ' 

One  of  the  real  dangers  ]f  channelLwiUon, 
often  unnoticed  by  the  public  but  a  recog- 
nized threat  to  water  maiiagemen:  and  cm- 
servaUon  officials.  Is  swamp  drainage 
Swampe.  creations  of  nature  are  cliuised  as 
aome.jf  the  'Worlds  flneat  water  reeervolni 
•Jind  sud&catl'ju  areas  River  ^-.viimpH  act  as 
water  alters,  depositing  the  river's  jilt  :oads 
over  great  areas  and  cleaning  the  river  .w.  It 
flows  through  the  countryside.  The  sw.imps 
also  act  as  natural  :ixldatlou  basins,  purify- 
ing the  -jva'er  of  p<;<ilutlun  In  fact,  water 
emerging  from  a  river  swamp  is  purer  than 
'*a:er  from  the  best  of  modern  'reatmpnt 
plants. 

Water  management  officials  are  concerned 
that  swamp  dr'^.na^e  through  ch.innellzaUon 
will  increase  the  likelihood  of  floods  because 
swamps  are  retention  areaa  which  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  absorbing  water  during  wet 
seasons  and  feeding  the  rivers  during  dry 
summer  mt>nth^  In  flood  times  water 
spreads  sli  wly  •hrough  the  large  swamps. 
much  of  It  linking  into  the  gr'/und  Rises 
and  falls  frequently  xrcur  over  several  days, 
with  the  result  that  headwaters  are  reduced 
Retained,  tne  flood  waters  are  made  useful 
by  the  swamp 

What  takes  the  place  of  the  trees  and 
plant  life  cut  and  burned  ilong  the  big  new 
ditches.  are.i3  where  once  hardwoods  grew  • 
In  Georgia  the  replacements  jjv  huge  tangles 
of  briars,  brambles,  pnvet.  and  honeysuckle, 
which  are  Impossible  for  wildlife,  much  less 
man.  to  penetrate 

The  economics  of  Public  Law  566  land  rec- 
lamation projects  wi^uld  seem  to  defy  the 
Wi/:ardrv  of  even  the  most  articulate  pro- 
ponent If  questioned,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  'salesmen" — agents  and  fleld  offi- 
cials whose  Job  it  Is  to  sell  the  beneflts  of 
channellza'ion  projects  to  Landowners — 
would  be  hard  pre-sed  to  Justify  the  expense 
on  a  cost-b«'neflt  basis  'atiiizing  even  the 
m.jst  bttiic  economic  concepts 

The  Alcovy  project  Is  a  case  In  point.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  planners  prop>ose  to 
channel  up  to  80  8  miles  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $13,494  +J'2  Thl.s  expenditure.  It  Is  said, 
will  beneht  ■  4.326  acres  of  swampland  Cost 
per  acre  of  the  'benefit'  comes  to  M107  77. 
Estimated  land  valae  li  the  Improved  swamp- 
land U  presently  »350  per  acre  The  tax- 
payers of  America  could  save  more  than  $400 
per  acre  .f  the  land  were  bought  and  the 
sw.imp  dec  1  '.red  a  wildlife  preserve! 

On  the  biisls  of  the  proposed  costs  and 
reclamation  value  the  Alcovy  project  will 
have  Hi  be  amortized  over  thirty  years  If  it 
18  to  reaii^'-e  even  a  degree  of  success  rhls 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  irrevocable 
destruction  .ind  \<i-^  of  natural  beauty  and 
wildlife  In  short.  ;i  is  impossible  Uj  justify 
the  project  on  the  basis  of  the  economics 
involved  Yet  the  pleas  of  wildlife,  game,  con- 
servation, water  management,  and  other  in- 


terested paxtiee  have  thus  far  been  answered 

only  by  stony  silence  from  the  uncooperaUve 
Soli  Ci>nsen'atlon  Servli-e 

In  OfHirgla  t  and  other  states  face  similar 
prob'.emai.  the  entire  Piedmcn;  area  Is 
now  -hreatened  by  Public  Law  566  channel- 
izatum  project*  It  i.s  not  farfetched  to 
iriiaKine  that  :f  -he  projects  continue  on  the 
present  hasls.  not  a  single  naturally  beautl- 
.'ui  stream  or  small  river  velU  remain  to  be 
enjoyed  by  coming  generations  The  slate 
will  become  a  dltch-ftUed  drainage  basin 
from  Which  flsh  and  'Aflldllfe  have  fled  or 
died  for  lack  of  supp^jrt  But  If  all  the  state* 
are  undergoing  the  same  unfortunate  trans- 
formation, where  are  the  wildlife  and  flsh 
populations  Ui  flee,'  A  consideration  of  what 
has  happened  and  what  Is  about  'o  happen 
anngB  one  to  understand  the  fears  of  game. 
wildlife,  and  i-oiiservatlon  officials 

What  IS  to  De  done  about  the  massacre'^ 
Caii  landowners  -hem-selves  stop  the  destruc- 
tion.' .-Vt  thla  time  apparently  not  Unwilling 
property  owners,  wishing  to  keep  the  In- 
iiereat  beneflus  and  'he  natural  beauty  of 
he  small  rivers  and  streams  that  flow  across 
their  land  are  forced  to  defeat  by  condem- 
nation proceedings  Nor  do  state  authorities 
fare  much  better  Wildlife  and  conservation 
officials,  often  unaware  of  planned  Public 
Law  5«fl  projects  until  those  projects  have 
been  .ipproved  and  even  funded  by  Federal 
aiithor'.ties.  have  loo  often  seen  their  recom- 
mendations Ignored  by  priwerful  agencies 
.Ml  of  this  comes  at  a  time  when  America 
must  es'abllsh  i  strict  priority  on  Federal 
expenditure  Every  Federal  project  must  be 
-arefuUv  examhied  to  insure  that  It  best 
serves  the  interest  of  the  people  Therefore, 
It  may  be  necessary  for  Congress  'o  take  a 
hard  look  at  laws  under  which  channeliza- 
tion projects  are  permitted  for  Oeorgla  ind 
the  nation  now  fate  an  unprecedented 
rhrest.  one  vs  far  renchlni;  and  disastrous  as 
any  confronted  In  our  natural  history  the 
potential — and  pointless — loss  nf  a  great 
tnxay  of  our  -ttreams  and  rivers  .is  thev  exist 
t -day 

Public  I  aw  ,i6fi  i.s  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  seir-perpetuatlng  Federal  program  Prom 
the  time  .i  watershed  project  is  originated 
until  the  bulldozers  begin  their  destruction, 
those  involved  have  every  Incentive  for  urg- 
ing approval  of  -he  project  and  no  Incentive 
for  urging  disapproval 

The  Soil  Cimservatlon  Service  must  have 
a  continuing  inventfiry  of  projects  approved 
and  iin^posed  in  order  to  Justify  Ita  own  posi- 
tion with  "ie  Department  of  Attrlculture 
The  landowners  in  the  irea  affected  are  prom- 
ised :treat  benefits  '•-  the  land  they  own 
at  no  expense  to  themselves  County  and 
local  officials  are  urged  to  adopt  resolutions 
approving  the  projects  because  It  means 
'Federal  money"  coming  into  their  area 
Congres.smen  and  Senators  likewise  have 
every  Incentive  to  assist  In  bringing  "Fed- 
eril  funds"  home  Thus,  from  the  Mme  of 
.-onceptlon  to  birth,  a  PL  .566  project  lacks 
any  realistic  me^-hanlsms  whereby  conserva- 
tionists nr  interested  citizens  can  bring  ef- 
fective pres-'ure  to  halt  or  modify  It. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  have  a  study 
made  as  to  the  number  of  PL  566  projects 
*'hlch  have  been  stonped  for  reasons  of  con- 
servation and  wildlife  preservation.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  few  which  have  not  come  to 
fruition  have  been  stopped  slmplv  because 
•--f  the  unavallRbUltv  of  fimds  In  the  appro, 
prlatlons  process 

If  PL  566  Is  to  function  In  the  Interests  of 
all  of  the  citizens  of  the  coun'ry.  new  legis- 
lation Is  needed  to  give  conservation  and 
wildlife  officials  at  the  state  and  national 
levels  a  voice  in  the  decision-making  process 
before  such  projects  become  anal  The  tax- 
payers, conservationists,  and  sportsmen  of 
America  deserve  a  method  of  efTective  inter- 
ven'lon  In  projects  Involving  vast  expendi- 
tures   and    the    destruction    of    the    natural 


ecology.  At  the  present  time,  the  only  voices 
heard  in  such  projects  are  those  of  the  en- 
renched  bureaucrat  seeking  to  expand  his 
own  sphere  of  Influence  and  the  landowner 
who  rtnds  himself  the  direct  beneficiary  jj 
huge  Federal  expenditure*  with  little  or  no 
inconvenience  to  himself. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

I  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  wa.s 
given  penni&sion  to  extend  his  remarL.s 
at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matt«r  > 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1966.  the  US.  public  expenditure  for  edi;- 
calion  totaled  $36,687.000.000— more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  any  other  country. 


SOME  BROADER  QUESTIONS  RAISED 
BY  El-^NTS  AT  SONGMY 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  w.i.s 
(s'lven  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. » 

Mr  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Americans  are  deeply  troubled  by 
the  question  of  how  oft«n  .American 
servicemen  ha\-e  been  involved  in  epi- 
scxles  like  Songmy.  It  is  a  question  that 
must  be  mvestmated  carefiUly  and  fully. 

Stones  about  otiier  alleged  atrocitlf's 
continue  to  come  to  my  attention,  but  It 
.".eems  to  me  it  would  be  irresponsible  and 
unfair  to  discuss  them  publicly  until  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  into 
them  more  thoroughly. 

Meanwhile.  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hoase  a  powerful  and 
disturbing  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lely- 
veld  in  tlie  New  York  Times  Magazine 
of  December  14,  1969.  .Joe  Lel.vveld's 
honesty  and  intelligence  are  celebrated 
througho'ut  his  profession  and  far  be- 
yond. Added  to  his  great  energy  and  skill 
as  a  writer  they  make  him  one  of  Aineri- 
cas  great  reporters,  and  we  are  indebted 
to  him  once  asam  for  the  care  and  com- 
passion with  which  he  has  assembled  the 
material  that  appears  in  this  article, 
which  follows; 

The  Story  of  a   Soldier  Who  Refused  tc' 
Ftre  at  .So  no  my 

(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 
As  has  been  noted,  many  youns  Ameri- 
cans haven't  exactly  rallied  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  One  '.vho  did  ^^as  Michael  Bern- 
hnrdt.  who  dropped  out  f  the  tTnlrersltv 
of  Miami  m  the  middle  of  his  Jiinlor  year 
with  the  ''xprcss  purpose  of  testing  his  cour- 
age m  Vietnam  under  ;.re,  Tliat  was  early 
In  1&67  at  a  time  '*'hen  resistance  proup3 
were  sprouting  across  the  country  and  hun- 
dreds— later,  thousands,-— of  young  men  his 
is:e  were  testing  their  courage  by  Incinerat- 
ing their  draft  cards.  The  spectacle  oj  wlden- 
inc;  opposition  to  the  war  made  little  im- 
pression on  him.  Most  of  the  young  dissent- 
ers, he  told  himself,  were  merely  obeying 
a  herd  In^^tlnct.  tollowlng  the  nearest  crowd 
Bernhardt  prided  himself  on  being  above 
that  and  had  what  he  now  somewhat  won- 
derlngly  calls  "absolute  faith"  In  his  Gov- 
ernment s  virtue  But  beyond  that,  he  had 
always  as.sumed  that  his  generation  would 
have  Its  '^ar  the  way  previous  generations 
had  theirs,  that  soldiering  was  a  natural 
stage  in  the  life  cycle  Vietnam  for  him  waa 
more  than  a  duty.  It  was  a  realization,  an 
opportunity. 

I  said.  Well,  If  you're  going  to  be  a  soldier, 
that  s  what  soldiers  do,  that's  what  they're 
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supposed  to  do'."  he  recalled  the  other  day 
as  he  groped  his  way  back  to  the  reasons 
he  had  volunteered  for  the  war.  "'When  the 
country's  involved  In  a  conflict,  that's  where  a 
s;)ldler  Is  Euyvposed  to  be  There's  a  certain 
amount  of  logic  In  that,  but  a  lot  of  people 
ngure  that's  the  place  to  avoid.  I  could  never 
understand  that  myself.  This  WRs  my  bag. 
I've  been  military  all  the  way." 

Thus  when  the  Spring  Mobilization  against 
■he  war  was  staged  In  1967,  Bernhardt  was 
at  Port  Jackyon  In  South  Carolina,  training 
M  excel  In  'oaslc  training.  He  shouldn't  have 
had  to  strain,  for  he  had  been  through  most 
of  It  before:  In  R  O  T.C.  at  Miami,  where  he 
had  been  assigned  to  a  counterlnsurgency 
rompany  that  actually  was  trained  by  Green 
Berets  and  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Pershing  Rifles,  ROTC.'s  national  honor 
society;  and  before  that  at  the  LaSalle  Mlll- 
■.i\r\-  Academy  at  Oakdale.  L.I..  a  Catholic 
ischool  where  he  was  tagped  "a  small,  deter- 
mined guy  "  In  the  yearbook.  But  Bernhardt 
wanted  to  be  a  helicopter  pilot  In  Vietnam 
.itid  was  hoping  to  come  out  on  top  In  basic 
training.  His  martial  fervor  made  up  for  his 
.^h  irt  .stature;  he  is  only  5-foot-4.  He  recorded 
the  second-highest  rifle  score  in  the  entire 
training  company  and  the  third-highest 
.^cire  on  the  physical  training  test.  It  was 
.i  major  disappointment  when  his  papers 
went  astray  in  the  Army's  bureaucracy  and 
he  lost  out  on  helicopter  training. 

By  the  time  of  the  march  on  the  Pentagon 
m  October.  1967  Bernhardt  had  been  through 
.vdvanced  infantry  training  and  a  special 
leadership  course  at  Fort  McClellan  in  Ala- 
bama, lollowed  by  a  paratroop  course  at  Port 
Bennlng  in  Georgia,  and  was  undergoing  spe- 
cial training  at  Schofleld  Barracks  In  Hawaii 
to  prepare  himself  lor  hazardous  long-range 
reconnaissance  missions  in  Vietnam.  The 
iie.xt  month,  he  lolned  Company  C  of  the 
?';rst  Battalion,  nth  Infantry  Brigade,  In  the 
\merlcal  Division,  which  Immediately  was 
irllfted  across  the  Pacific  to  a  place  called 
Diicpho. 

At  dawn  on  M.irch  16,  1968.  Company  C 
arrived  by  helicopter  at  a  village  believed  to 
i>e  I  Vietcong  stronghold.  The  village  was 
I  ailed  Songmy  and  the  company,  Bernhardt 
.■^avs.  was  under  'tinamblguous  orders  to  de- 
stroy It  and  iill  its  Inhabitants.  If  that  Is 
the  case,  some  of  Its  members  were  unhappy 
abo'at  the  orders  and  went  through  the  mo- 
•icns  of  massacre  with  a  minimum  of  real 
ijanicipatlon  One  has  said  he  concentrated 
I'll  shooting  pigs  and  chickens.  Another  is 
.■supposed  to  have  shot  himself  in  the  foot  to 
iret  out  of  It.  A  third  reportedly  dropped  his 
weapon  after  tiring  at  point-blank  range  into 
a  group  of  civilians  and  refused  to  go  on. 
But  only  one,  so  lar  as  is  now  known,  ap- 
peals to  have  raacie  a  conspicuous  show 
from  the  start  of  his  firm  refusal  to  take  part. 

That  was  Michael  Bernhardt — then  a  21- 
\ ear-old  priva'e  first  class  and.  beyond  any 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  highly  motivated  sol- 
<liers  In  the  unit — ^who  says  he  kept  his  rifle 
f-liing  on  his  .-houlder  with  Its  muzzle  point- 
ing to  the  k'round  throughout  the  30  minutes 
or  so  it  took  to  kill  off  109.  or  300.  or  400, 
(  r  567  (depending  on  your  estimate)  women, 
children  and  old  men  discovered  in  the  first 
hamlet  the  troops  entered.  "I  Just  didn't 
liave  any  use  for  it  at  that  time,"  Bernhardt 
.^ays. 

Last  month— ihDt  Is.  20  months  after  the 
event — when  Songmy  came  out  of  the  ob- 
s-curlty  that  had  more  than  figuratively 
shrouded  it.  Bernh.^rdt — a  drill  sergeant  now 
at  Fort  Dlx— bec.^me  the  first  alumnus  of 
Company  C  to  itate  publicly  what  he  had 
;;Iready  stated  privately  to  Army  Investiga- 
tors: ihat.  yes.  it  really  had  happened  and. 
no.  there  had  been  no  apparent  reason  for 
It  at  all. 

Nothing  about  the  antiwar  movement — 
the  draft-card  burnings,  mobilizations  or 
marche:^  —had  more  than  grazed  Bernliardt's 


consciousness.  Even  now,  he  1»  quite  sure 
th»t  he  would  vote  for  President  Nixon 
against  any  conceivable  peace  candidate  It 
shouldn't  be  necessary  even  to  mention  this, 
for  there  is  no  reason  In  the  world  why  his 
refusal  to  go  along  at  Mylal  4,  as  the  hamlet 
■within  the  village  of  Songmy  was  known. 
should  be  regarded  as  a  political  act.  But 
Berrxhardt  finds  his  motives  constantly  ques- 
tioned. As  he  phrases  it,  this  is  the  question 
most  often  put  to  him  by  the  men  in  Com- 
pany C  and  soldiers  he  meet.s  now  t.t  Port 
Dlx:  "Are  you  some  kind  of  a  nut?" 

"On  the  post,"  he  remarked.  "I  have  to 
defend  myself  for  saying  what  I  did  unless 
I"m  with  friends.  If  anyone  talks  to  me,  I 
usually  end  up  defending  myself  and  trying 
to  explain  why  It's  wrong  to  shoot  up  peo- 
ple like  that.  I've  come  across  people  who 
say  they've  done  the  same  thing.  Not  on  such 
a  large  scale- — nobody  claims  to  beat  Mylal 
4 — but  there  are  some  that  have  said  they've 
gotten  60  or  so.  Their  biggest  defense  Is  that 
It  happens  all  the  time,  and  that  that  In  it- 
self Is  enough  to  make  It  all  right.  ...  I  hope 
that's  only  talk." 

The  weekend  after  his  news  conference  at 
Fort  Dlx,  he  went  home  to  find  even  his 
family  divided  over  what  he  had  said.  Bern- 
hardt grew  up  in  Pranklln  Square,  L.I.,  a 
conservative  Middle  American  community 
made  up  of  small,  similarly  well-tended 
houses  with  big,  similar  car^  In  their  drive- 
ways, icnie  of  which  now  have  '  Honor 
America"  stickers  on  their  bumpers.  The 
Bernhardt  house,  a  prim  two-to^ie  Job.  green 
with  white  gables,  has  a  small  silk  banner 
with  a  blue  star  on  it  hanging  In  a  living- 
room  window,  symbolic  of  pride  in  a  fight- 
ing ron.  Michael's  father  runs  an  insurance 
and  travel  business,  with  the  help  of  his 
wife,  from  a  storefront  on  Hempstead  Turn- 
pike. He  used  to  be  active  in  local  Republi- 
can politics  but  now.  finding  that  "the  lit- 
tle man"  Is  being  squeezed  out  of  business 
here,  he's  planning  to  move  to  Plorld'a. 

The  parents  have  known  about  Mylal  4 
tlnce  shortly  after  their  son's  return  from 
Vietnam  a  year  ago.  "If  it  had  been  any- 
body else,  they  wouldn't  have  believed  it." 
Michael  said,  "but  coming  from  me,  they 
had  no  choice.  They  know  I  didn't  do  any- 
thing." He  paused,  laughed  tensely  to  him- 
self, then  added  the  kind  of  stupefying  re- 
flection that  makes  the  massacre  so  hard 
to  grasp.  "They  know.  Just  like  the  parents 
of  William  Oalley  |the  lieutenant  now 
charged  with  the  murder  of  109  Vietnamese] 
know  that  he  would  never  have  anything 
to  do  with  this.  They  wanted  me  to  do  the 
right  thing,  but  they  wanted  me  to  do  the 
■  mart  thing,  too."  In  other  words,  they 
hoped  he  would  not  have  to  become  any 
more  Involved  in  uncovering  the  massacre 
than  he  had  been  In  perpetrating  it. 

It  was  Michael's  brother-in-law — a  Suf- 
folk County  policeman  v/ho  lives  In  IsUp  and 
who  was  one  of  his  boyhood  heroes,  a  model 
for  the  man  he  hoped  to  become  by  going 
to  military  school  and  serving  in  the  Army — 
who  objected  most  strenuously  to  what  he 
hnally  did.  He  felt  that  Michael  had  been 
wrong  to  speak  out  r.t  the  news  conference, 
that  what  he  said  had  been  damaging  to  the 
Army  and  its  mission  in  Vietnam,  that  "no 
comment"  was  the  only  proper  response  to 
questions  posed  by  civilians.  He  felt  this  so 
strongly  that  Michael  found  his  two  neph- 
ews. 11  and  9  years  old.  un-wlUing  even  to 
speak  to  him  when  he  went  to  Isllp  that 
weekend  to  explain  himself.  His  explanation 
was  that  he  really  had  been  very  good  to  the 
Army,  that  It  would  have  been  more  dam- 
aging had  he  said  everything  that  came  Into 
his  mind. 

For  Instance,  he  had  dodged  the  ques- 
tion of  why  he  had  waited  so  long  to  come 
forward.  He  would  have  found  It  hard  to 
answer  that  succinctly,  for  It  ran  very  deep — 
to  the  kind  of  person  he  was,  to  the  lund 
of  war  he  experienced,  and  to  the  reasons 


the  massacre  may  have  happened  In  the  first 
place.  Michael  Bernhardt  was  certain  It 
was  morally  wrong  and  militarily  illogical  to 
slaughter  civilians  without  cause.  But  by 
March  16,  1968,  after  only  15  weeks  in  Viet- 
nam, he  was  no  longer  certain  that  the 
Army  command  in  Vietnam  or  most  Ameri- 
cans would  agree. 

"Maybe  this  was  the  way  wars  really  were," 
he  reflected.  "Maybe  what  we  saw  in  the 
movies  and  on  TV  wasn't  so,  that  war  was 
running  around  and  shooting  civilians  and 
doing  this  kind  of  thing.  Maybe  all  along 
everybody  else  knew.  I  felt  like  I  was  left 
out.  like  maybe  they  forgot  to  tell  me  some- 
thing, that  this  was  the  way  we  fought  wars 
and  everybody  knew  but  me." 

ro  Bernhardt  it  became  almost  a  question 
of  sanity.  The  French  novelist  Louis-Perdl- 
nand  Celine  was  provoked  by  World  War  I 
to  the  sardonic  obser\'ation :  "It's  the  ma- 
jority which  decides  what  is  mad  and  what 
isn't."  In  Company  C,  on  the  issue  of  the 
expcndability  of  Vietnamese  lives,  Bernhardt 
felt  himself  heavily  outvoted. 

'I  thought  I  was  a  pretty  ordinary,  regu- 
lar guy,"  he  said.  True,  he  had  always  been 
something  of  a  loner.  In  military  school, 
where  it  v/as  an  everyday  thing  to  short- 
sheet  beds  or  fill  shoes  •with  shaving  cream, 
he  rarely  played  pranks  or  had  pranks 
played  on  him.  At  Miami,  instead  of  going 
in  for  heavy  dating  or  weekend  parties,  he 
wo'jld  drive  do'xn  to  Key  West  for  skin 
diving.  But  he  never  regarded  himself  as  a 
nonconformist.  As  far  as  he  could  tell,  the 
oiher  men  in  Company  C  were  ordinary,  regu- 
lar guys.  too. 

"Ycu  know,  when  I  think  of  somebody 
who  would  shoot  up  women  and  children," 
he  said.  "I  think  of  a  real  nut,  a  real  maniac, 
a  real  psycho,  somebody  who  has  Just  com- 
pletely lost  control  and  doesn't  have  any 
idea  of  what  he's  doing.  Tl-at's  what  I  fig- 
ured. Tliat's  what  I  thought  a  nut  was.  Then 
I  found  out  that  an  act  like,  you  know. 
murder  for  no  reason,  that  could  be  done  by 
j'ust  about  anybody." 

Bernhardt  says  he  was  troubled  from  the 
fir.'^t  by  the  question  of  when  to  consider  a 
Vietnamese  civilian  fair  game.  As  he  recalls  it, 
about  a  week  after  the  company  arrived  at  Its 
fire  base.  Lieutenant  Calley  ordered  him  to 
stop  a  Vietnamese  wom.an  running  across  a 
"eld.  He  ran  after  her.  shouting:  "Dong 
lai!"— Vietnamese  for  "Halt!" — but  the 
woman  kept  going  on  .and  got  away.  The  lieu- 
tenant, he  says,  told  him  he  should  shoot  any 
Vietnamese  who  ignored  an  order  to  dong 
lal. 

To  Bernhardt  this  seemed  unreasonable. 
He  understood  that  this  was  a  war  in  which 
the  enemy  easily  merged  with  the  local  pop- 
ulation, and  that  his  unit  was  operating  in 
an  especially  hostile  province  where  few 
Vietnamese  could  be  wholly  trusted  with- 
out close  scrutiny.  Yet  he  thought  there  was 
a  clear  difference  between  a  wary  regard  for 
the  possibility  that  a  civilian  might  be  a 
member  of  the  Vietcong  and  a  casual  as- 
sumption that  he  could  be  nothing  else. 
Perhaps  a  woman  running  through  a  fleld 
refi^sed  to  cong  la:  because  the  foreigner  was 
mispronouncing  the  word.  Perhaps  she  was 
hard  of  hearing.  Or  perhaps  she  was  scared 
out  of  her  'wIts.  Bernhardt  decided  to  ask 
another  officer  whether  it  was  really  Army 
policy  to  fire  on  any  civilian  who  ignored 
an  order.  This  got  back  to  Calley,  in  whose 
eyes  he  was  now  marked,  he  felt,  as  a  trouble- 
maker. 

Later,  when  the  question  of  whether  It 
made  sense  to  shoot  children  came  up  for 
discussion,  an  officer  observed  that  children 
would  one  day  be  large  enough  to  carry  guns 
If  they  were  allowed  to  grow.  Some  weeks 
before  Songmy,  Bernhardt  saw  dead  children 
for  the  first  time.  Company  C  called  in 
American  gun  planes  to  hit  a  village  from 
which  It  had  received  fire.  Afterward,  as  the 
troopw  marched  into  the  village,  he  noticed 
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two  afeI«M  7mingBt«r?  cnimpled  b«8lde  the 
path 

Before  and  after  Songmy.  he  saw  many 
other  cl7t:ian«  «hot  down  Usually.  like  thoee 
children,  they  were  victime  of  '.he  br.ital  i'.- 
loglc  that  paaeea  for  fate  ;n  warrlme  But 
aometlmea  they  seemed  victims  only  >f  an 
Americans  whim  In  one  vtr.«(?e.  an  old 
Vietnamese  ■sraa  dumped  Into  a  well,  then  i, 
hand  grenade  wa«  dr.jpped  in  after  him  In 
another,  some  soldiers  were  interrupted  as 
they  were  attempting  to  hang  a  villager  for 
no  apparent  reason  In  another,  an  old  man 
dogged  the  path  if  a  machine-gun  crew  that 
had  Just  r  insAoked  his  hut  bowing  with 
folded  hands  and  pleading  for  the  return  of 
some  keepsakes  the  foreigners  had  pilfered 
until  one  .>t  the  soldiers  became  exasperated 
and  gunned  him  dirwii  The  incident  of  the 
old  woman  running  'hrough  the  field  was 
repeated  This  one  wax  bent  under  a  long 
pole  with  baskets  tied  to  el'her  end  When 
she  failed  to  step  i'  abs  KJsumed  that  she 
was  carrying  .something  for  the  Vletcong 
But  momentjs  later  when  her  corpse  was 
examined  there  were  no  military  supplies 
of  any  kind  In  her  baskets 

Bernhardt  .^serts  that  he  witnessed  some 
of  these  incidents  and  heard  of  others  from 
the  men  In  Company  C  Tliey  soon  seemed 
as  unremarkable  as  they  w»re  uixherilded 
and. unexplained,  sudden  tropical  storms  m 
a  3e»*an  of  war  .\sited  how  many  there  had 
been,  he  Just  shook  h.s  head  from  side  'o 
side  unable  ti  supply  a  number  A  dozen? 
■  Or  more   ■  he  replied  tunelessly 

He  says  Cap'  Ernest  Medina,  the  com- 
pany commander,  worried  beyond  the  call  >f 
duty  about  his  men  but  never  seemed  con- 
cerned .about  what  happened  to  Vietnamese 
who  crossed  their  path  He  cm  recall  no 
.tdmomuons  from  his  officers  in  Vietnam  to 
be  sparing  of  civilian  lives  and  no  repetition 
of  the  lectures  the  troops  u-sed  ra  get  in 
their  training  davs  about  the  need  to  respect 
the  customs  :  f  the  people  On  only  one  occa- 
sion waa  a  soldlc-r  ;n  Company  C  ever 
punished,  he  says  f  jr  abusing  ,i  civilian,  and 
then  the  pun.shment  wis  relatively  light 
The  incident  was  a  rape  in  which  three  sol- 
diers allegedly  participated  The  com  pan  vs 
Vietnamese  Interpreter  ani^ily  threatened 
to  report  the  crime,  whereupon  members  of 
the  company  plotted  to  ambush  him  Bern- 
hardt sa-s  he  Apoke  up  against  the  ;un- 
bush— which  mav  .r  mav  not  be  the  reason 
it  never  came  off  The  Interpreter  made  his 
repor-  and  ot-.i'  of  the  three  soldier-,  wis  dis- 
ciplined with  lose  of  rank  There  was  no 
court-martial.  Bernhardt  says 

War  teaches  the  cheapness  of  life — not 
surprisingly,  the  speciflc  lesson  of  the  war 
in  Vletn.im  is  the  cheapness  of  Vietnamese 
life  They  were  "gooks"  or  "slants'  or 
slopes  and  the  sounds  they  made  conveved 
no  sense  A  lot  of  these  Dcople  wouldn ' 
think  of  killing  a  man."  Bernhardt  said  of 
Company  C  'I  mean,  a  white  min^a  hu- 
man. DO  to  ipeak.  Y.du  cannot  sav  that  a 
person  over  there  who  would  shoot  a  Viet- 
namese for  nothing  would  shoot  a  Caucasian 
for  nothing,  would  ^hrjot  an  American  or  an 
English-speaking  person  Even  if  it  was  al- 
lowed. Even  If  vou  wouldn't  go  to  Jail  or 
the  chair  or  something   " 

Bernhardt  himself  never  had  a  close  rela- 
tion with  any  particular  Vietnamese  but 
he  tried  '-o  pick  up  phrases  In  the  lang\iage 
and.  now  and  then,  he  says,  attempted  to 
remind  the  men  in  Company  C  that  the 
Vletoiimese  had  their  virtues  mdustrions- 
ness.  tolerance  and.  above  all.  patience.  The 
result,  he  thought  wa^  that  he  was  regarded 
as  a  sentimental  bore 

.\s  he  recounts  it,  it  wasn't  that  the 
soldiers  felt  frustrated  by  the  dlfflcultv  of 
dlsunguishlng  the  enemy  from  the  mass  of 
the  population,  but  rather  that  they  couldn't 
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even  be  bothered  to  try  His  own  reaction 
seemed  to  harken  back  to  the  parochial, 
often  maligned  values  of  the  householder 
"If  It  was  my  country  and  my  home  and  I 
had  seen  some  foreigners  running  through 
It  the  way  we  ran  through  It,"  he  said.  "I 
would  not  be  too  pleased  with  thoee  people 
Most  of  the  Americans  handle  themselves 
very  badly  They  come  Into  a  village  with 
their  weapons  and  they're  the  bone  It  was 
almost  as  though  this  was  another  part  of 
their  country  They  owned  the  place,  bas- 
ically   The   Vletnames  didn't  really  belong." 

Company  C  often  operated  In  what  Is 
called  a  "free-fire  zone  "  where  there  was  per- 
manent open  .season  on  Vietnamese  whose 
activiues  appeared  In  the  least  suspicious. 
Its  ncrmal  occupation  was  "iiearch-and- 
destroy  missions  ,  Though  I'm  not  sure 
about  the  search'  part  "  Bernhardt  added 
wr>-ly)  Razing  villages  deemed  to  be  hostile 
was  .1  common  acUvlty.  a  village  was  deemed 
hostile  If  a  few  shots  were  tired  from  within 
itj»  perimeter  or  a  booby  trap  was  discovered 
there 

"Uie  only  respite  the  companv  got  was  a 
visit  to  Its  own  fire  base,  where  It  slept  In 
bunkers  not  biuiks  There  were  no  diver- 
sions- no  bars,  no  girls  The  companv  had  a 
couple  of  severe  flretlghts  with  the  enemy 
and.  shortly  before  Songmy,  a  disastrous  ex- 
cursion Into  a  mine  held  In  which  about  20 
of  Its  number  tripped  off  explosions  "Every 
time  somebody  made  a  move,  he'd  go  up." 
Bernhardt  .said  "A  lot  of  minds  went  that 
day  " 

You  mean  mines' " 

"No.  minds.  "  he  repeated.  poinUng  to  his 
head 

Some  former  members  of  Company  C  have 
said  that  thev  had  been  tired  on  from 
Songmy,  or  have  suL'gested  that  they  ran 
into  ,1  mine  field  lmme<liatelv  rutslde  the 
village.  Sergeant  Bernhardt  cannot  recall 
that  they  had  ever  seen  Songmv  before  they 
Jumped  from  their  helicopters  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  16 

The  iirlenng  for  the  mls.slon.  he  has  said. 
•.>.'k  place  at  the  hro  ha.se  called  Dottv  at  dusk 
the  previous  dav  Bernhardt  insists  that  Cap- 
tain Medina  *as  explicit  and  matter-of-fact 
The  village  and  i's  Inhabitants  riouirf  he  de- 
stroyed Sgt  Qregorv  Ol.sen  .  .f  Portland  Ore  . 
told  the  reporter  Sevmour  Hersh  a  dlfTereiu 
story,  that  Medina  ordered  the  men  to  shoot 
anyone  who  looked  as  if  he  might  belong  to 
the  enemv  Whatever  the  precise  wording  of 
•he  order  or  the  intention  behind  it  Bern- 
hardt and  others  took  i-  to  apply  'o  any  and 
all  civilians  If  the  firder  was  Ip^  than  rou- 
tine, the  manner  in  which  it  was  conveved 
could  not  have  been  more  normal  Tlie  cap- 
tain dwelt  on  the  lo<,ses  the  company  had 
..uffered.  No  questions  were  asked.  Bernhardt 
says 

He  adds  that  he  never  thought  that  the 
order  had  originated  with  Captain  Medina 
The  .ap-ain's  lawyer.  F  Lee  Ballev.  has  said 
his  client  neither  received  nor  transmitted 
anv  order  to  kill  Vietnamese  civilians. 

As  Bernhardt  depicts  it,  his  own  reaction 
to  the  order  he  says  he  heard  that  evening  was 
almost  Hi  neurasthenic  as  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  company  It  Jtist  didn't  hit  me.  '  he  says, 
explaining  that  orders  often  wer.^  changed  at 
the  last  minute  or  abandoned  in  the  heat  of 
an  operation  I  dldn  t  think  there  was  going 
to  be  any  big  difference  in  the  attitude  of 
the  men  It  was  Just  that.  well.  OK.  now 
they  had  permi.sslon  The  difference  was 
nothing  I  fig\ired  there  was  alv.  ays  the  possi- 
bility that  these  guys  won't  be  so  bad   " 

The  next  morning  he  discovered  he  had 
guessed  wrong  They  were  looking  for  an 
excuse  and  they  got  It" 

Bernhardt  says  he  was  not  moved  by  com- 
passion as  he  wa'ched  the  slaughter  but  by 
a  sense  of  how  ridiculous  and  illogical  It  all 


seemed  "I  wasn't  really  violently  emotionally 
affected  I  just  looked  around  and  said.  This 
Is  all  screwed  up  ' 

He  guesses  there  were  70  men  from  tiie 
under-strength  company  on  the  operation 
that  morning  plus  others  from  various  units 
including  two  officers  without  insignia  wh.i 
he  thinks  were  from  military  intelligence  He 
doesn  t  remember  what  ended  the  shooting 
or  even  whether  he  himself  took  par^  m  the 
burning  of  the  village 

What  he  does  remember  best  are  a  few 
gruesome  vignettes-  one  soldier,  in  panir- 
ular,  who  laughed  every  time  he  pressed  the 
trigger  i  He  Just  couldn't  stop  He  thought 
It  was  funny,  funny,  funny" i ,  and  others  who 
used  hand  grenades  and  grenade  launchers 
to  do  tl'.e  Job  <if  .small  arms  cOne  guv.  I 
heard  shot  directly  at  somebody  with  an 
M-79  grenade  launcher  from  10  or  16  yards 
Boom!  He  blew  him  all  aparf'i.  Perhaps  a 
dozen  of  the  men  he  watched  struck  hitn  iis 
having  gone  berserk,  he  said  The  reactions  .f 
the  rest  he  found — and  still  rinds — impost) . 
ble  to  interpret  In  all.  the  Army  is  said  -o 
be  ICHiklng  into  possible  charges  against  26 
members  of  the  company. 

riiere  :s  no  one  witness  who  saw  It  all 
and  Bernhardt,  like  the  others,  is  vague 
about  many  details  At  the  time,  he  felt 
helpless  Ijiter  he  wondered  whether  he  could 
have  done  anything  to  stop  the  ma.ssacre 
He  hasn  t  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  an>-v.pr 
yet.  and  doubts  that  he  ever  wlil  When 
It  was  all  over.  Company  C  burned  its  wav 
through  a  few  other  villages  then  reached 
the  seashore  where  Bernhardt  and  others 
stripped  and  Jumned  into  the  surf.  He  .-an 
recall  no  sense  of  hangover  in  the  compai.v. 
no  brocKliiiK  over  rights  and  wrongs  "If  you 
had  told  ihem  a  year  ago  they  were  going 
to  be  i)n  trial,  maybe  for  their  lives,  they 
wouldn  t  have  believed  you  It  would  have 
been  so  fantastic   ' 

Bernhardt's  own  hesitation  to  report  the 
incident  started  with  his  eerie  feeling  Hat 
most  Army  officers,  even  most  Americans, 
might  not  see  it  his  way  This  became  tear 
when  he  heard  that  a  helicopter  pilot  who 
had  reported  the  massacre  had  been  killed 
the  very  next  day  m  a  crash  Bernhardt  never 
even  learned  the  pilot's  name  In  fact  there 
has  been  no  report  of  such  a  crash  The  heli- 
copter pilot  who  appears  to  have  made  -he 
hrst  report  on  the  massacre  Warrant  Officrr 
Hugh  C  Thompson.  Jr  .  is  still  alive  and 
serving  at  For"  Ruckcr.  .Ma  .  where  recently 
he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flviu? 
Cross  lor  rescuing  16  children  from  Mvlal  4. 
Never: heless.  the  faith  that  had  brought 
Hernliardt  into  the  service  was  severelv  .shak- 
en and  he  became  convlncd  "hat  his  l.fe 
was  in  danger— not  from  individuals  in  his 
companv,  most  of  whom  seemed  to  have 
erased  Songmy  from  their  memories,  but 
from  some  remote  high  power  in  the  Army 
that  might  have  been  Involved  in  ordering 
the  killlntts 

This  was  a  point  he  evaded  at  his  news 
conference  at  Port  Dlx  on  Nov  20  He  stated 
that  he  had  not  been  In  fear  of  his  life. 
But  later  he  said:  I  was  the  only  one  I 
knew  who  couid  say  something  and  not  im- 
plicate lilmself.  the  only  one  I  knew  that 
dldn  t  do  anything  at  all.  didn't  do  anv 
shoot! iiK  whatsoever.  So  I  thought  it  was 
possible  that  anyone  who  wanted  to  get  this 
thing  under  'he  rug  could  say.  ""here  s  onlv 
one  kmk  in  this  whole  plan,  only  one  euv 
who  could  say  something  and  not  possibly 
implicate  himself.  And  what  are  we  gome 
to  do  about  him?'  And  all  I  could  think  f 
was  this  helicopter  pilot    . 

I  dldn  t  sleep  with  a  gun  under  my  pillow, 
bi't  I  thought  It  was  a  distinct  possibility. 
It  may  sound  a  little  paranoid,  but  it  was 
only  reasonable  'o  assume  that  It  could  hap- 
pen. After  what  I  have  seen  in  'he  Army,  I 
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knew  it  wouldn't  have  been  the  worst  thing 
that  had  happened"  Besides,  If  there  wasn't 
this  danger,  he  asked  himself,  why  wasn't 
the  helicopter  pilot's  report  being  Investl- 
gated  •> 

So  he  became  guarded  In  any  conunenta 
about  the  massacre,  telling  himself,  he  says, 
that  he  would  do  something  about  bringing 
It  to  light  only  after  he  returned  safely  to 
the  United  States.  A  few  days  after  the  event 
Itself,  he  say.  Captain  Medina  called  him 
over  at  the  fire  base  and  stsked  whether  It 
tt-as  true  he  was  planning  to  write  his  Con- 
gressman. Bernhardt  says  the  captain  didn't 
explicitly  say  what  he  might  have  been  writ- 
ing his  Congressman  about,  but  he  was  sure 
they  understood  each  other.  He  says  he  re- 
plied indirectly,  protesting  that  he  had  said 
no  such  thing  to  anyone  and  couldn't 
imagine  where  the  captain  had  heard  the 
rumor  Medina,  he  says,  simply  commented 
•hat  It  would  be  unwise  to  do  so.  Bernhardt 
didn't  construe  that  as  a  threat,  he  says — 
but  then  he  already  felt  sufficiently 
threatened. 

He  also  thought  of  taking  his  story  to  a 
chaplain,  but  ruled  that  out.  he  says,  because 
he  rarely  saw  chaplains  In  the  field  and 
thought  he  needed  a  greater  assurance  of 
support  than  a  cross  on  some  strange  officer's 
collar 

As  it  happened,  he  finally  unburdened  him- 
self Just  before  he  left  Vietnam.  Ronald 
Ridenhour.  a  soldier  with  whom  he  had  served 
ir.  Hawaii,  visited  him  at  a  hospital  in  Chulal 
where  he  had  gone  for  treatment  of  his  feet, 
which  had  become  painfully  raw  after  months 
of  slogging  through  paddy  fields  and  marsh- 
land That  was  late  in  November  of  1968.  a 
little  less  than  a  year  before  the  story  of 
.Maylal  4  finally  broken  Ridenhour  had  heard 
parts  of  the  story  from  other  old  buddies. 
Bernhardt  confirmed  them,  but  expressed  his 
fear  of  coming  forward.  So  Ridenhour  said 
he  would  handle  it.  It  was  April  before  he 
sent  his  letters  to  officials  in  Washington, 
including  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  August  before  Investigators 
came  to  interview  Bernhardt. 

Bernhardt  can't  escape  pondering  the 
meaning  of  Myl.il  4.  lor  at  dawn  every  morn- 
ine  he  has  to  face  a  platoon  of  callow 
trainees,  many  of  whom  see  little  points  In 
ri-king  their  lives  In  the  war.  It  is  his  duty. 
he  believes,  to  assure  them  that  there  Is 
something  meaningful  at  stake  in  'Vietnam,  a 
moral  issue.  When  they  ask  about  the  mas- 
sacre he  can  reply  only  that  It  was  Immoral 
and  unsoldlerly.  a  lunatic  aberration.  But  It 
didn't  look  to  him  like  an  aberration  at  the 
time  It  looked  like  an  extreme,  officially 
sanctioned  example  of  a  kind  of  random 
terror  that  struck  him.  one  solitary  soldier, 
as  inextricably  a  part  of  the  war.  ITils  clash 
between  his  experience  and  his  convictions 
is  something  he  still  cannot  resolve. 

We  hold  out  a  hope,  you  know,"  he  said 
tlie  other  evening,  having  come  full  circle  In 
It  painful  discussion  of  the  massacre.  He  was 
speaking  of  the  American  presence  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  words  seemed  to  hang  in  the 
air.  unrelated  to  anything  that  had  been  said 
before.  Bernhardt  paused  and  sighed.  "What 
can  you  say?"  he  resumed.  "You  feel  that 
maybe  If  the  whole  country  was  the  way  you 
wanted  it  to  be  that  you  could  be  right  and 
that  what  you're  doing  could  be  right.  But 
vou  find  out  that  people  aren't  responsible 
enough  ;ind  that  whether  what  you're  trying 
■o  do  IS  right  or  not  doesn't  make  any  dlf- 
terence,  because  some  people  are  doing  It  all 
'.vrong" 

As  a  drill  sergeant,  he  can  talk  to  his 
troops  of  responsibility.  But  in  March  his 
term  of  enlistment  will  be  up.  with  the  issue 
>tlll  hanging  in  the  air.  He  hopes  that  the 
President's  "Vletnamlzatlon"  scheme  will 
solve   the  problem   by  extricating  American 


troops  from  the  hamlets  of  Vietnam.  But  If 
he  were  forced  to  pick,  he  would  choose  his 
convictions  over  his  experience,  even  If  he 
discovered  that  his  darkest  fears  about  the 
Army  and  Mylal  4  were  true. 

"Yqu  can't  Just  say,  'Well,  we're  not  doing 
this  rl^lk(^nd  walk  away,"  he  said.  "You  go 
out  and  ybij^e  playing  a  lousy  game  so  you 
throw  everyiB^ng  down  and  you  quit.  That 
may  make  sense  to  some  people,  but  It  doesn't 
make  sense  to  me.  If  you're  trying  to  win, 
the  Idea  la  to  correct  what  you're  doing 
wrong." 

It  Is  bard  to  escape  a  feeling  that  this  Is 
more  than  one  man's  opinion,  that  It  may 
be  a  distinctively  American  way  of  looking 
at  the  world.  In  other  words,  even  if  Mylal  4 
proved  to  be  something  worse  than  a  dozen 
soldiers  go4ng  berserk,  we  might  still  need  to 
redeem  ourselves  in  hamlet  after  hamlet. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  Interesting  to  specu- 
late about  what  might  have  happened  had 
the  story  broken  at  once.  The  same  day  that 
Company  C  passed  through  Mylal  4,  Robert 
Kennedy  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency;  two  weeks  later,  Lyndon  John- 
son withdrew  his.  In  the  first  speech  of  his 
campaign,  Kennedy  quoted  Tacitus  on  Rome: 
"They  made  a  desert,  and  called  it  peace." 
To  many,  the  allusion  sounded  shrill  at  the 
time.  But  for  one  obscure  hamlet,  of  which 
not  many  more  than  100  Americans  had  yet 
heard,  It  was  an  altogether  definitive  epitaph. 


STUDENTS   TALK   ABOUT   NARCOT- 
ICS—STAND, INC. 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  in  Columbia.  S.C. 
our  committee  had  the  encouraging  and 
inspiring  experience  of  seeing  what  pri- 
vate individuals  who  become  interested 
in  the  problem  of  crime  can  do  to  curb 
and  prevent  crime. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  that  was 
presented  by  a  very  lovely  and  talented 
lady.  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Overcash  of  Spar- 
tanburg, S.C.  Mrs.  Overcash.  accom- 
panied by  a  very  attractive  and  dedicated 
young  student,  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee about  an  organization  called 
STAND,  Inc..  meaning  ""Students  Talk 
About  Narcotics." 

STAND  is  doing  great  work  among 
the  young  people,  in  making  them  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  the  use  of  narcotics. 
and  in  enlisting  young  people  to  work 
among  their  own  age  group  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  meaningful  program. 

It  developed  in  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings that  Mrs.  Overcash  initiated  this 
very  significant  program  in  cooperation 
with  one  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Hon.  Al- 
bert W.  'Watson. 

I  WEis  so  impressed  with  what  STAND 
is  doing  and  the  hope  that  it  offers  for 
curbing  the  tragic  use  of  narcotics  by 
young  people  that  I  asked  Mrs.  Overcash 
to  write  me  a  letter  telling  me  how 
STAND  got  started  and  how  it  operates. 
I  wanted  this  information  for  myself 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  hope  that  we  might  encourage 
the  formation  of  such  organizations  in 


oiu-  respective  States,  and  I  wanted  the 
information  also  to  be  available  to  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  would 
like  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  this  or- 
ganization in  their  respective  areas. 

Mrs.  Overcash  wrote  me  on  November 
22  this  epic  account  of  STAND. 

I  hope  all  over  America  other  great 
ladies  like  Mrs.  Overcash  will  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  need  for  such  private 
assistance  to  our  young  people  so  seri- 
ously threatened  by  the  use  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs,  and  join  Mrs.  Over- 
cash  and  others  in  this  wonderful  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mrs.  Overcash's 
letter  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks 1 

109  E.  Main  St.. 
Spartanburg.  S.C. 
November  22,  1969. 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  I  read  In  my 
former  home  town  paper,  San  Antonio.  Texas 
Light,  about  how  a  group  of  young  people 
were  talking  to  other  young  people  concern- 
ing the  use  of  narcotics  and  drugs.  During 
the  time  that  this  article  came  out,  we  were 
having  a  great  deal  of  publicity  here  in  South 
Carolina  about  the  growing  problem  of  nar- 
cotic and  drug  use  among  our  students  all 
over  the  state.  During  this  time  I  also  met  a 
mother  who's  son  was  arrested  for  possession 
of  marijuana  here  in  Spartanburg,  and  her 
appeal  for  someone  to  do  something,  to  help 
curb  this  drug  use  made  me  realize  that  we 
needed  a  program  that  would  almost  guaran- 
tee to  reach  our  young  people. 

There  were  many  worthwhile  projects 
aimed  at  our  adults,  so  far  as  educational 
programs  were  concerned,  but  there  were  not 
any  programs  aimed  at  reaching  primarily 
our  students,  and  these  were  the  main  ones 
we  needed  to  reach. 

Being  a  resident  of  South  Carolina,  altho 
I  was  born  in  Riverside,  California,  lived  most 
of  my  life  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  my  son 
was  born  In  Nebraska,  but  £is  this  was  now 
my  home,  there  was  one  person  that  I 
thought  of  Immediately  that  might  be  willing 
to  help  get  this  program  started  here  In 
South  Carolina.  This  p>erson  was  Congress- 
man Albert  Watson.  The  reason  that  I  went 
to  Congressman  Watson  was  not  lor  politi- 
cal reasons,  for  that  would  be  impossible  in 
this  situation,  but  because  Congressman 
Watson  has  become  very  involved  by  way  of 
the  House  Crime  Committee  hearings  as  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  therefore  knew 
that  this  was  the  logical  person  to  contact 
on  this. 

Congressman  Watson  decided  on  the  name 
STAND,  which  stands  for  Students  Talk 
About  Narcotic  Dangers.  At  this  time  a  press 
conference  was  called  by  Congressman  Wat- 
son In  Columbia,  and  Stand  was  launched 

Since  Spartanburg  was  to  be  our  main 
headquarters,  the  first  step  had  to  be  a 
building  for  the  STAND  headquarters,  .^s  the 
location  was  most  inip>ortant.  I  searched  for 
a  building  on  main  street,  as  this  was  the 
logical  place  for  the  students  to  be  passing 
oy  each  day.  It  is  very  hard  to  describe  the 
extent  of  cooperation  that  we  have  received 
from  business's  who  are  most  willing  .md 
unxlous  to  help,  knowing  what  a  problem 
the  drug  use  among  our  students  is.  and 
that  all  of  our  work  is  volunteer  work,  they 
wanted   to   help   In   any   way   they   could. 

Not  only  was  our  building  donated  to  us 
rent  free,  but  also  our  desks,  chairs,  couches, 
tables,  typewriter,  and  even  a  copying  ma- 
chine. 

Next  I  contacted  all  of  the  school  super- 
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intendentj  of  every  school  district  in  Uie 
ojuntjr  And  they  have  sent  u«  three  sta- 
dents.  not  A  *tud?n:»  is  such  out  student 
leaders,  :rom  each  hUh  school  ind  each 
Jr  high  4Chx)l  in  the  ccninty  Taeae  sta- 
denta  are  req.iired  '.j  cume  in  it  icist  once 
a  week  after  school  or  on  Saturdays  and  an- 
sjver  The  phone.  *nd  talk  to  the  stirjen-a 
cnmingt  In  concern'.nf?  dr  ijs  ind  ntrcot  cs 
These  students  also  keep  a  bulletin  board  in 
their  schools  and  arrange  for  the  flints  we 
have,  and  jpeakers  at  their  own  schools  In 
this  way.  the  students  thomselves  run  the 
headquarters  and  also  arrange  for  everything 
at  their  own  schools 

There  is  at  lea.":*  one  adult  at  the  head- 
quarters at  all  times  but  this  adult  Is  told 
that  thev  are  a  chaperone  only,  is  soon  as 
school  li?  out  for  the  .itudents  .inswer  all 
calls  ani  do  all  the  talking  to  the  oiher 
students  coming  m 

We  have  only  had  this  flrst  STAND  head- 
quarters open  for  three  weeks,  but  we  feel 
that  Ae  .'--.ave  accomplished  a  great  deal  \:\ 
this  short  time 

We  have  aa  many  is  afteen  or  twenty 
students  m  one  afternoon  after  school  T>ils 
mav  nut  sound  like  nianv.  and  we  have  had 
m.:.re.  but  thla  :s  ioout  the  aver.tj^e  We  feel 
thai  If  we  hive  even  flfteen  3tudentJi  that 
will  walk  through  the  door  and  ask  for  :n- 
form'alfon  or  literature  on  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics, then  ill  of  our  volunteer  work  is 
worthwhile,  for  we  have  never  found  one 
piece  of  our  literature  on  the  sidewalk  out- 
side of  our  headquarters  for  when  they  will 
come  In   for  It.  then   they  really  want   It 

In  one  day.  we  had  four  admute^d  users 
of  marijuana  and  one  Identified  pusher  from 
one  high  school  We  do  not  ask  their  names, 
nor  do  we  report  them,  for  we  feel  that 
this  wiv  they  will  fee!  free  to  come  to 
STASD  hej,dqu.irters  and  then  we  have  an 
optxjrtunlty   to   help   them   In   our    )wn    way 

Each  day  that  we  have  been  open  has 
been  Ein  unusual  experience,  and  usually  a 
verv  rewarding  one.  for  we  have  almost 
every  day  an  admitted  user  that  we  have  \ 
chance  to  reach,  and  quite  a  few  to  per- 
suade never  to  trv  these  dr'igs  in  'he  flrst 
place 

Our  main  objec-ive  for  STAND  was  to 
reach  the  students  and  show  and  tell  them 
whv  they  should  never  even  once  try  anv 
drug,  but  ro  our  surprl.<;e  we  have  also  hid 
manv  admitted  users  to  talk  to  and  to  help 

Two  days  ago  I  had  a  call  from  a  Junior 
high  principal  He  had  a  .student  whi>  hud 
come  to  him  for  help  It  *eem8  that  this 
student  tnree  years  ago  started  drtnklnn 
cough  svrup.  and  then  went  to  glue  snlfflng 
and  now  to  marijuana  He  said  that  he  was 
alright  until  the  week-ends  hu'  then  he 
would  go  back  to  marijuana  and  he  wanted 
help  The  principal  sa;ci  that  at  firs'  he 
'.Udnt  know  what  to  do  until  he  remem- 
bered STAND  so  he  called  .ind  is  Komg  to 
bnng  the  boy  down   'o  see  us   for  help. 

We  also  had  a  man  In  three  days  ago 
wh'i  Is  a  heroin  addict.  He  had  heard  abou' 
ST.AND  and  said  that  he  wanted  help  As 
we  have  three  doctors  or;  call  at  all  times. 
we  immedla'ely  got  In  touch  with  the  doc- 
tor and  in  turn  the  health  dept  and  have 
gotten   this   man   help 

There  are  manv  more  ex.imples  that  I 
could  give  of  *he  rewir'Ung  'hings  that 
have  happened  here  it  the  ST.AND  head- 
quarters In  the  short  three  weeks  that  we 
have  been  opened  We  have  proved  that  this 
way  we  have  of  student  to  iiitudent  really 
works,  and  for  every  studen*  "hat  comes  In 
here  asking  for  help  or  Information,  makes 
all  of  our  volunteer  work  well  worthwhile 
Our  only  problem  seems  to  be  that  It  Is 
pretty  hard  when  we  are  financed  only  by 
citizens  and  businesses,  to  be  able  to  buy 
enough     literature    and    information    from 


the  Ooverixment  Printing  OfBce  for  our  stu- 
dents, for  when  we  have  to  pay  twenty-five 
cents  for  some  of  mr  four  and  five  page 
booklets,  then  It  takes  quite  a  lot  of  money 
to  stock  all  of  this  literature  and  right  now 
our  flnancee  are  slightly  low,  with  only 
three  hundred  In  our  bank  account  If  there 
was  some  way  to  have  the  price  of  the  In- 
formatlnn  on  narcotics  cut.  It  would  cer- 
tainly  be   very   helpful 

I  have  t>een  going  annind  the  state  slow- 
ly organizing  ST.AND,  for  we  are  planning 
to  have  ST.AND  In  every  countv  In  South 
Carolina  and  in  doing  fhls.  we  will  have 
everv  4chi>ol  m  South  Carolina  covered  by 
students  from  .STAND 

As  I  stated  previously  all  of  our  wnrk  Is 
volunteer  work  and  therefore  I  pay  my  own 
expenses  lui  I  travel  around  the  state  to 
org.inlze  STAND  This  I  do  gladly  for  If  I 
can  help  just  one  yuung  person  to  stop,  or 
never  to  start  using  any  of  the  drugs  or 
narcotics,  then  all  of  my  work  and  effort  are 
well  worth  while 

I  have  had  requests  from  otiier  states  for 
STAND  to  be  organized  in  their  state  This 
would  be  one  of  the  flnest  things  that  could 
happen  here  In  America  I  feel,  for  this  way. 
and  only  through  this  type  program  can  we 
reach  the  youUi  of  America 

Unless  this  would  be  taken  up  as  a  gov- 
ernment pr.  grain,  for  flniUiclal  reasons.  I 
could  not  go  to  each  state  la  help  In  the 
organizing  of  STAND,  but  believe  me  If  I 
could.  I  would,  for  as  I  have  previously 
stated.  It  really  works,  with  both  black  and 
white  working  together  from  all  of  the 
schools  here  in  the  iieadquarters 
Sincerely. 

Mart   Ann  Ovekcash. 
State   A.^'fi.itcnt   Dnertor   STAND. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  with  the  bells  to  be  rung  15 
minutes  before  the  House  reconvenes. 

Accordingly  '  at  12  o'clock  and  46  min- 
utt's  ;)  m  '  liie  H.)U--e  ^tood  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

\nER   REti_SS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  2 
o  clock  and  50  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr  Arrin^'ton.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  has  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution 
and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

HJ  Refs  mil  Jnint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  second  regular  session  of  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday, 
January  19,  1970 

H  Con  Res  475  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
first  session  of  the  NInety-flrst  Congress. 

H  Con.  Res  476.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  au- 
thorizing the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvea  and  '-he  President  oif  the  Senate  or 
the  PrecKlent  pro  tempore  or  the  acting 
Presuleiit  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  to  sign 
enrolled  bills  and  Joint  re.solutlons  notwith- 
standing the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
two  Houses 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bUl  'HR.  10105  >  entitled  "An  act  to 


amend  the  National  Trafllc  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971, 
and  1972,  and  for  other  purposes,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Magnu.son. 
Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  PROirrY.  and 
Mr.  Griffin  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  HR 
4293  >  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
continuation  of  authority  for  regulation 
of  exports.  ' 

S.    269 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  passed  the  following  re.<^olution 
'S  299'  that  two  Senators  be  appointed 
to  join  a  .similar  committee  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Flepresentatlves  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  the  two 
Hou-ies  ha\c  completed  the  business  ot 
the  session  and  are  ready  to  adjourn 
unless  he  has  some  further  communica- 
tion to  make  to  them. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 
LONGHORNS 

I  Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day my  esteemed  Irish  colleague,  by  way 
of  Greece,  extended  a  challenge  to  me 
when  the  Texas  Longhorns  and  the  Irish 
of  Notre  Dame  play  m  the  Cotton  Bowl 
game.  With  typical  Texas  graciousne^s 
and  modesty.  I  agreed  to  his  issmng  tlie 
challenge — you  always  try  harder  when 
you  are  No.  5  or  7. 

My  colleague  has  offered  as  a  wager  'o 
put  up  a  special  Irish  shillelagh.  It  is  an 
ancient  war  club,  I  understand,  used  by 
the  In>h  when  they  were  .stronger.  To 
match  that  offer,  I  will  put  up  a  magnifi- 
cent set  of  liorns  from  a  Texas  longhoi  r. 
Of  course.  I  do  not  actually  put  up  the 
horns  at  this  point,  because  we  cannot 
lose  and  there  is  no  point  in  my  obtaining 
a  .sft  of  horns  in  advance.  Yet  these  long- 
horns  are  something  .special,  however. 
Mr  Speaker.  You  will  recall  the  sturdv 
longhorns  cl  olden  days  pushed  aside  ail 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  cattle  drives. 
I  feel  confident  that  this  will  be  reen- 
acted  as  the  powerful  University  of 
Texas  LonghoiTis  hurl  aside  the  Irish  ol 
Notre  Dame  to  make  way  for  the  devas- 
tating wishbone-T  on  New  Year's  Day. 

As  for  the  .shillelagh,  in  advance  I  warn 
the  Irish  to  be  careful  with  its  use.  When 
vou  hit  a  Texas  longhorn  with  a  mesquitc 
tree  stick,  much  less  a  shillelafth.  all 
hell  will  break  loose. 

I  assume  the  Iri.^h  will  hit  us  with 
something  other  than  pravers  or  the  luck 
ot  the  Irish.  The  Longhorns  and  Coach 
Darrell  Royal  will  prevail  because  we  are 
No.  1  and  we  aim  to  stay  there. 

Some  of  the  following  may  be  cross- 
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ing  themselves,  but  confidentially,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  told  that  they  might  be 
doing  it  with  the  "Hook  'Em  Horns"  sign. 

But  what  a  day  it  will  be,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  best  bowl  game  of  them  all — the 
Cotton  Bowl  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  my  Irish 
friend,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <  Mr .  pe  la  Garza  ) . 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me,  but  I 
would  like  to  tell  him  the  No.  1  team  Is 
Texas  A.  &  I.  in  my  district.  I  challenge 
the  Texas  Longhorns  and  Notre  Dame 
both  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  any 
further. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Gallagher). 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  no  one  has  been  able 
to  put  the  horns  on  the  Irish  yet,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  Texas  Longhorns  will  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
agreed  to  accept  my  challenge  of  the 
Irish  shillelagh.  I  shall  not  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  further  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  expect  him  to  do  so  on  New  Year's 
Day. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  per- 
manent Record  of  August  1  an  explana- 
tion of  votes  cast  previously  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HAIL  TO  THE  CONQUERERS 

'Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  that  Texas  has  been  considered  to 
be  the  No.  1  team  in  the  Nation  and 
Notre  Dame  and  others  are  contenders  to 
that  throne,  but  I  state  that  January  1 
when  all  of  the  final  guns  have  been 
sounded,  they  will  still  be  singing  to  the 
No.  1  team  in  this  Nation: 

Hail  to  the  victors,  the  conquerers: 
Valiant  Michigan. 


a  distinguished  American  entertainer 
has  taken  the  time  and  effort  to  organize 
and  take  to  Vietnam  a  group  of  artists 
to  bring  the  spirit  of  this  season  to  our 
servicemen  in  that  far-off  war-torn 
Asian  land. 

Nor  is  such  an  effort  new  to  Bob  Hope. 
All  of  us  recall  his  visits  to  entertain 
American  troops  in  World  War  II  global 
battlefields,  during  the  Korean  war,  and 
in  remote  spots  throughout  the  world 
during  the  lonely  years  of  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  no  difference 
what  we  may  feel  about  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  or  what  political 
views  Bob  Hope  may  choose  to  embrace. 
The  important  thing  is  that  he  has  gen- 
erously and  courageously  given  of  him- 
self and  his  artistic  talent  to  bring 
laughter,  entertainment,  a  message  from 
home,  and  an  escape  from  war  to  many 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  globe  for  more 
than  25  years. 

Throughout  our  history,  many  Ameri- 
cans have  displayed  dedication  to  a 
cause,  courage  in  the  face  of  adversity, 
and  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle.  For 
such  superior  acts  our  Nation  has 
awarded  medals  for  valor.  Yet  in  many 
ways.  Bob  Hope  has  performed  over 
many  years  another,  far  different  level  of 
distinguished  service  to  our  country  that 
I  feel  deserves  special  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  con- 
venes again  in  January  it  is  my  intention 
to  introduce  a  resolution  to  authorize 
the  presentation  of  a  special  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  for  meritorious 
service  to  Bob  Hope.  I  hope  that  other 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  measure  to  honor  this  great 
American. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  HOPE 

'  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.! 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  this  yuletide  season 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  a 
quorum  call  be  in  order  at  this  point  in 
order  to  get  some  people  here  to  hear 
these  resounding  speeches? 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hotise,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
MizELL),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizELL)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  Pelly  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Sebelius  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Shriver  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Vandc  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Powell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEtTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Garmatz  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  in  five  instances, 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Feichan  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Culver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tunney  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1626.  An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
psychology  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1872  An  act  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950  (title  n  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1950 1 :  to  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security. 

S.  2694.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  and  the  District  of  Columbia  leachers' 
Sa,lary  Act  of  1955  to  Increase  salaries,  and 
for  other  purpvoses;  to  the  Comm.ttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2981.  An  act  to  revise  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  juvenile  court  pro- 
ceedings; to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  3009.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  payment  of  the  Dis- 
trict's equitable  portions  nf  the  josts  of 
reservoirs  on  the  Potomac  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  for  other  purposes:  ic  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker : 

H.R.  15209.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  1040.  Joint  Resolution  Extending 
the  time  for  filing  the  Economic  Report  and 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title. 

3  1075  An  act  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality    and    for   other   purpoeea. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  PRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  tlie 
President  for  his  approval,  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following  title 

HJ  Res  TS4  Joint  resolution  to  authorlae 
Appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  President  s 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  FIRST 
SESSION.  9 1ST  CONGRESS 

Mr  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permiSMon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks' 

Mr    ALBERT    Mr   Speaker    we  are  in 

the  closing  hours  of  the  first  session  of 
the  91st  Cougress  This  has  been  in  ninny 
respects  a  difficult  year  for  Members  of 
the  House  jn  both  ^ides  of  the  aisle  It 
has  been  in  some  respects  a  time  of  ad- 
justment and  reassessment:  however  in 
many  other  areas  ;t  has  been  a  year  of 
innovation  and  great  initiative 

This  has  been  a  long  session,  but  it 
has  been  a  session  in  which  major  legisla- 
tive accomplishments  have  been  attained. 
Members  of  this  great  legislative  body. 
Republu-aiLs   and   Democrats,   have   met 
their  ^e^poaslblht^es  and  met  them  well. 
.\11  Members  can  be  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  t.us  session  including  such  land- 
mark measures  as  passage  by  the  House 
of  a  resolution  providing  for  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President,  increased  support 
for  education  and  water  pollution,  en- 
vironmental control,  increased  .wcial  se- 
curity benefits  and  the  monumental  tax 
reform   bill,   which  is  one  of   the  ijreat 
pieces  of  legislation  of  the  last  25  years- 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intent,  how- 
ever, to  speak  in  detail  of  the  legislation 
parsed  by  tiie  House  of  Repre.sentatives 
during  our  first  session.  That  wUl  be  done 
;n  a  report  which  will  be  Inserted  in  the 
RECOR3  following  adjournment    Rather. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  time  during  the 
closing  hours  ,if  the  session  and  during 
this  holiday  .season  to  express  to  all  Mem- 
bers my  deep  and  heartfelt  thanks  for 
their  support  and  cooperauon  and  to  ex- 
tend to  them  my  best  XLshes  for  a  most 
happy  Christmas  and  for  a  few  weeks  of 
.'ustly  deserved  rest. 

Also  I  would  like  to  uke  a  few  min- 
utes to  pay  tribute  durmg  this  season  of 
chanty  and  .jood  will  to  a  man  who  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  .spirit  of  these 
blessed  days,  to  a  man  of  great  compas- 
.sion  and  conscience,  a  man  of  great 
honor  and  integrity,  our  respected  and 
beloved  Speaker.  Serving  under  the  lead- 
ership of  John  W  McCgrmai  k  has  been 


one  of  the  great  experiences  of  my  life — 
second  only  perhaps  to  service  In  this 
House  itself.  Our  distinguished  Speaker 
has  given  much  of  himself  to  each  of  us 
as  individuals,  as  members  of  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body  and  to  the  leg- 
islative elTort  of  this  session.  It  has  been 
a  great  privilege  to  serve  under  and  work 
with  our  distinguished  Speaker  In  my 
view,  there  has  been  no  greater  man  than 
John  MrCoRMArK  to  sit  In  the  chair 
which  has  been  distinguished  by  so  many 
great  and  honored  Speakers  of  the  House 
Also,  I  want  to  say  a  word  of  thanks 
to  my  friend  and  colleague.  Hale  Boccs, 
the  Democratic  whip  and  to  his  very 
able  assistant  whips.  Our  work  this  ses- 
sion would  have  been  mflnltely  more  dif- 
fh:ult  without  his  invaluable  advice  and 
counsel.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
assistance  he  and  his  associates  have 
rendered  me  and  of  the  service  the>'  have 
given  to  this  House 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  desire  to  express 
my  deep  thanks  t-o  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  tlie  distinguished  minority 
leader  Mr  Gerald  R  Ford,  for  his  co- 
operation and  assistance  and  for  the 
service  he  ha.s  rendered  all  Members  of 
the  House  tlir.>ugh  his  wise  and  judicious 
leadership  As  I  have  mentioned  on  simi- 
lar occasions,  we  sit  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  aisle  We  oft*'n  stand  on  ipposite 
.sides  of  the  issues  But  we  stand  .siioulder 
to  shoulder  in  our  belief  that  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  is  truly  the  world's 
treatest  legislative  forum 

The  distinguisiied  minority  leader  has. 
as  all  of  us  know,  a  very  able  assLstant 
who  is  one  of  the  most  congenial  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
There  Is  certainly  n,i  mire  respected 
Member  if  the  House  liian  the  Republi- 
can whip  Les  Arends 

Mr     Speaker,    .ve    cannot    flni.sh    our 
business  for  tlie  year  without  expre.ssim: 
our  thanks  to  Lew  De.schler.  our  distm- 
-luisiied  and   .ible   Parliamentarian  and 
tlie  pret-minent  parhamentar>-  expert  of 
the  world,  for  his  always  sound  advice 
Without  lus  efforts  and  those  of  his  able 
staff  we  A  >uld  be  unable  to  carr>-  on  the 
business   af    this   great   body    Also.    .Mr 
Speaker.  I    would    like    to    express    my 
tiiank.s  to  the  other   ifflcers   if  the  House, 
our  distinguished  Clerk.  Mr  W  Pat  Jen- 
niiiits.  uur  affable  .ind  able  Doorkeeper, 
William   M    ■•PI^hbalt•   Miller,    the  dis- 
•Inguished  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Zeake  W 
Joimson,   Jr ,   Postmaster   H    H    Morris. 
and  our  beloved  Chaplain.  Dr    Edward 
Latch.  Also.  I  want  to  say  a  special  word 
of    thanks    to     Uie    many    House    em- 
ployees—the clerks  at  the  de..k.  the  offi- 
cial  re;x)rters,   the  doormen,   the  panes. 
and  all  those  who  provide  support  and 
assLstance  in  the  conduct  of  our  daily  af- 
fairs  To  all  of  them,  to  all  officers  and 
Members,   and   to   you.    Mr    Speaker     I 
again  express  my  thanks  and  wish  each 
of  you  a  very  merr>'  Christmas 

Mr  Sp«'aker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
Mr  Gerald  R  Ford' 
Mr.  GERALD  R  PXDRD  Mr  Speaker, 
first  I  want  to  thank  tiie  dlstinTuished 
majority  leader  for  yielding  to  me  The 
ovation  which  has  been  given  to  our  dis- 


tinguished Speaker — unanimously — I  be- 
lieve is  fully  deserved.  The  distinguished 
Speaker  has  presided  over  the  first  se.s- 
sion  of  the  91st  Congress  with  his  usual 
wisdom,  skill,  fairness,  dedication  and 
impartiality 

Speaking  for  the  minority.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courte- 
.sy.  for  your  cooperation  not  only  with  us 
on  the  Republican  .side  of  the  aisle  but 
al.so  with  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes 

This  noon  the  distinguished  Speaker 
wa.s  the  host  at  a  luncheon  where  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  was  the 
honored  guest  It  was  a  bipartisan  lunch- 
e.in  with  the  leaders  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  leaders  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  President  of  the  United  Slate.s 
said  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  how 
leeplv  tirateful  he  was  for  the  Speaker 
complete  and  total  cooperation  on  tho.se 
vital  matters  affecting  foreign  policy  and 
national  .security.  Tlie  President  indi- 
'■ated  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  other.s 
trom  the  Democratic  Party  present  hi^ 
appreciation  for  their  help  and  undei- 
stiinding  in  some  of  the  terribly  crucial 
matters  concerning  foreign  policy  before 
him  and  before  the  country. 

The  Republican  leadership  in  the 
House  want  to  expre.ss  not  only  to  the 
Speaker  but  to  my  friend,  the  distin- 
-luished  majority  leader,  and  the  ma- 
jority whip  our  gratitude  for  their  help. 
cooperation  and  understanding:. 

We  have  had  .some  differences  on  do- 
mestic issues  from  time  to  time,  but  these 
are  normal  and  I  think  are  really  a  vital 
part  of  a  two-party  .system  in  America 
Competition  is  healtliy  in  the  political 
arena  just  as  competition  is  helpful  and 
beneficial  ;n  all  aspects  of  America's  so- 
ciety whether  in  bu.siness.  athletics  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  congratu- 
lating all  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  their  diligence,  on  their 
\v1llint:ne.ss  to  stay  on  the  job  until  the 
final  whistle  is  blown.  I  believe  that  the 
job  done  by  this  Congress  thus  far  has 
been  m  the  areas  where  we  have  acted, 
a  plus.  However,  we  have  a  sreat  many 
thintrs  to  do  in  the  next  .session.  How- 
ever, on  the  limited  legislative  produc- 
tion 1969  the  record  is  reasonable  qual- 
ity— draft  reform  and  the  tax  bill.  I  am 
hopeful,  as  I  am  sure  the  Speaker  and 
the  majority  leader  arc.  that  when  the 
curuin  is  drawn  next  year  we  can  all  ao 
home  and  say  that  we  have  done  a  good 
job  for  America. 

May  I  especially  thank  my  colleagues 
in  the  Republican  House  leadership. 
They  have  been  a  -reat  help  to  me  and 
I  am  deeply  grateful  I  am  indebted  also 
to  all  Republican  Members  who  have 
been  loyal,  hardworking,  and  willing  to 
make  irreat  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of 
our  President  and  his  program.  I  also 
express  my  appreciation  to  all  House  em- 
ployees and  officers. 

I  wish  for  each  and  every  one  of  you  a 
merry  Christmas  and  the  very  best  for 
a  happy  and  Joyous  holiday  season. 
Mr.    McCORMACK   ajsked    and   wa^ 


given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.* 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  very  generous  remarks 
made  about  me  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  I  value  them  very  much 
and  shall  always  treasure  them.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  like  to  express  my 
great  pleasure  not  only  personally  but 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  in  working  with 
my  colleagues;  and,  not  only  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  them  but  also  the  per- 
sonal friendships  that  have  developed  be- 
tween us  Might  I  say  that  after  my  serv- 
ice as  Speaker  Is  over,  I  prefer  to  be  re- 
membered and  I  hope  I  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  Members'  Speaker.  That 
would  please  me  more  than  anything 
else. 

The  spirit  of  this  House  since  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  began  last  January 
has  been  one  of  outstanding  cooperation 
and  harmony,  one  of  reasonable  under- 
standing ana  y;ive  and  take.  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  with  my  many  years  of  experi- 
ence In  this  t)ody  that  this  session  about 
to  close  has  been  one  of  maximum  under- 
standing, more  maximum  understanding 
tlian  any  session  of  Congress  I  have  ever 
served  in.  There  has  been  practically  no 
bitterness — I  fall  to  remember  any  bit- 
terness: difference  of  opinion,  yes,  but 
those  differences  have  been  harmonized 
and  in  debate  they  have  been  discussed 
in  a  vcrv-  understanding  manner 

Growth  and  progress  in  the  legislative 
field  is  invariably  something  which  re- 
quires reasonable  compromise  of  con- 
l^icting  views.  I  think  that  this  Congress 
made  an  outstanding  record  for  itself. 
It  has  been  by  reason  of  reasonable 
understanding,  give  and  take  on  the  part 
of  members  of  both  parties,  and  of  in- 
dividual Members  of  the  House. 

In  particular  I  pay  my  respects  to  my 
dear  and  distinguished  friend,  the  ex- 
ceptionally distinguished  majority  lead- 
ir,  Carl  Albert.  He  has  been  a  bulwark 
(I  strength  to  me.  His  kindness  and  ac- 
ceptance of  my  weaknesses,  if  any — and 
I  have  them,  and  we  are  all  human — and 
l.is  loyalty  has  made  a  permanent  Im- 
jiression  on  me  and  upon  all  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  also  want  to  pay  my  respects  and  my 
appreciation  to  the  outstanding  majority 
whip.  Hale  Boggs,  whose  loyalty  I  greatly 
\alue,  and  whose  relations  with  me 
throughout  the  years  has  been  on  a  very 
close,  friendly  and  understanding  basis. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  served 
with  remarkable  ability  throughout  this 
session  of  the  Congress  and  their  close- 
i.css  and  their  loyalty  to  me  is  something 
tnat  hais  been  a  bulwark  of  strength  in 
the  performance  of  my  duties  as  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  the  chairmen  of 
the  various  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees and  also  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic whip  group  for  their  splendid  co- 
operation and  for  their  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  me. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  also  to 
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our  very  able  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  ,  and  the  able  minority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Les  Arends, 
whose  services  to  their  party  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  out- 
standing. Their  courtesy  to  me  personally 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  has  been  par- 
ticularly impressed  upon  my  mind.  Our 
cooi}eration  and  understanding  has  been 
very  close.  They  have  their  responsibility 
as  leaders  of  their  party  as  have  Mr. 
Albert  and  Mr.  Boggs  as  leaders  of  our 
party.  But  there  has  always  existed  be- 
tween us  imderstandlng  minds.  I  appre- 
ciate in  particular  not  only  the  friendship 
but  the  friendly  cooperation  that  has  al- 
ways existed  between  us. 

During  tills  first  session,  as  in  the 
past,  as  Speaker  I  have  endeavored  to 
play  the  role  in  an  impartial  way  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  When  I  take  the 
Speaker's  chair  every  day,  I  take  it  as 
Speaker,  not  as  John  McCormack,  the 
Democrat  and  the  leader  of  my  party  in 
the  House.  This  task  has  been  made  con- 
siderably easier  by  the  many  courtesies 
extended  to  me  by  Members  on  t>oth  sides 
of  the  aisle.  My  objective  has  always  been 
to  apply  the  rules  as  fairly  and  equally 
as  possible  to  every  Member  of  both 
parties  as  is  humanly  possible. 

Looking  back  on  the  past  year,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  important  roles  played 
by  the  many  employees  of  the  House,  who 
have  performed  their  duties  with  dili- 
gence, and  certainly  deserve  the  thanks 
of  every  Member.  I  wish  time  permitted 
me  to  mention  each  by  name.  I  do,  how- 
every,  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Pat  Jennings;  the  Doorkeeper,  Bill  Mil- 
ler; the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Zeake  John- 
son; the  Postmaster,  Hap  Morris;  and 
our  beloved  Chaplain,  Dr.  Latch;  but 
over  and  above  all  I  want  to  extend  my 
very  special  gratitude  to  that  great  hu- 
man being,  that  man  equally  brilliant 
and  practical,  that  fountain  of  wisdom, 
our  great  Parliamentarian,  Lewis  Desch- 
ler.  He  is  both  great  and  good. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Bill  Cochrane  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  Parliamentarian's  office  and  my 
own  staff  in  the  Speaker's  office,  and  in 
my  district  office. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  John 
Barriere  for  his  invaluable  assistance  as 
staff  director  of  the  Democratic  steer- 
ing committee.  He  has  been  most  help- 
ful to  Chairman  Madden,  the  majority 
leader,  and  myself  in  helping  us  to  proc- 
ess the  year's  legislative  program,  also 
to  the  official  reporters  of  debate  in  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  official  reporters  to 
the  committees. 

Lest  I  forget,  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  pages  who  serve  us  in  such 
a  very  able  and  loyal  and  diligent  man- 
ner and  also  to  all  of  the  other  employees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  so  proud  of  the 
House — and  I  emphasize  this — I  am  so 
proud  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  this  trying  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. The  House  has  been  a  bulwark  of 
strength  in  the  national  interest  of  our 


country,  in  supporting  both  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  a  firm  foreign  policy. 
When  the  historians  of  tomorrow  write 
the  history  of  this  period,  I  believe  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  oc- 
cupy outstanding  and  prominent  pages  in 
the  history  of  this  time.  It  has  certainly 
been  a  bulwark  of  strength. 

In  closing,  may  I  state  that  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  manifestations  of  friend- 
ship and  resp)ect,  not  only  upon  this  oc- 
casion, l)ut  throughout  the  years  during 
which  I  have  served  in  this  great  body  as 
a  Member,  and  as  majority  leader,  and 
now  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

To  all  of  my  colleagues  and  their  loved 
ones,  Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  extend  the 
greetings  of  the  holy  season  and  the 
coming  year,  and  that  God  will  continue 
to  bless  you  and  your  loved  ones  for 
coimtless  of  years  to  come. 


SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 475,  the  Chair  declares  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  adjoui-ned 
sine  die. 

Thereupon  lat  3  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m.  I ,  pureuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  475,  the  House  ad- 
journed sine  die. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
RECEIVED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Office  op  the  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C.,  December  24, 1969. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on  De- 
cember 23,  1969.  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  follow- 
ing messages : 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  117)  entitled  "Joint 
Resolution  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
expenses  of  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  and  for  other  purposes.";  and 

That  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bill  (S.  2809)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend 
for  an  additional  period  the  authority  to 
maice  formula  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health,  project  grants  for  graduate  training 
in  public  health  and  tralneeshlps  for  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel",  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr 
Domlnlck,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Prouty,  and  Mr.  Saxbe  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.;  and 

That  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bill  (S.  2523)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Community  Mental  Centers  Act  to  ex- 
tend and  Improve  the  program  of  assistance 
under  that  Act  for  communltv  mental  health 
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c«nten  and  faclUtle*  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoboUca  and  narcotic  addlcta.  to  eetabUsb 
progracos  for  mental  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  piirpoaee"  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Houa«  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  v  ites  of  the  two  Houses  thereon 
Ordered.  That  Mr  Tarborough.  Mr  WU- 
Uams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Kennedy  Mr  Nelson. 
Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr  Cranston.  Mr  Hughes.  Mr 
Domlnlck.  Mr  Javits,  Mr  Murphy,  Mr 
Prouty,  and  Mr  Saxbe  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate 

Respectfully  yours. 

W  Pat  J«r»N»i08. 

Clerk. 
By  W  Ratmokd  Collxt. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
476.  91st  Congress,  he  did  on  December 
24.  1969.  sign  and  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

3  J  Res  117  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  OfBce  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED  .\rTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 476,  91st  Congress,  he  did  on  the 
following  dates,  sign  enrolled  bills  and 
a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

On  December  24.   19fl9 

HR  944  An  act  to  amend  section  404(d) 
of  title  37.  tJnlted  States  Code,  by  Increas- 
ing the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allow- 
ance and  reimbursement  authorized,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  meet  the  actual 
expenses  of  travel: 

HR.  14327.  An  act  to  amend  section  1401a 
(b)  of  t.tle  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  adjustments  of  retired  pay  to  reflect 
changes   In   Consumer   Price   Index: 

HR.  14571  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1984 
for  Certain  Employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HR.  15071  An  act  to  continue  for  two  ad- 
ditional years  the  duty-free  status  of  certain 
gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing in  combat  zones:  and 

HJ.  Res.  1041.  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing that  the  second  regular  session  of  the 
9Ist  Congfress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday, 
January   19,   1970. 

On  December  29,   1969: 

HJl.  4293.  An  act  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports, 
and 

H  R.  13370  Aa  act  to  reform  the  Income  tax 
laws. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
AFTER   SINE    DIE    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  December  24.   1969 

HR.  944.  .An  act  to  amend  section  404(d) 


of  title  37,  United  St«t«a  Code,  by  Increasing 
the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance 
and  reimbursement  autt)orlc«d,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  meet  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  travel: 

H  R  14227  An  act  to  amend  section  I40I 
ai  bi  of  title  10,  Ualt«d  States  Code,  relating 
to  adjustments  of  reOrod  pay  to  reflect 
changes  In  Consumer  I»rlce  Index: 

HR  14671  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  aa  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HR  15071.  An  act  to  continue  for  two 
additional  years  the  duty-free  status  of  cer- 
tain gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  in  combat  zones: 

HR  15209  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1970,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJ  Res  1040  Joint  reaolutlon  extending 
the  time  for  filing  the  Economic  RepKJrt  and 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee: 
and 

fiJ  Res  1041  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  second  regular  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday.  Jan- 
uary 19.  1970 

On  December  29.  1969 

HR  4293  .\n  act  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  regulation  of  ex- 
ports, and 

HR  13270  An  act  to  reform  the  Income 
tax  laws. 


BILLS  .\ND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AP- 
PROVED AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOLTINMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fled  thf  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles : 

On  December  16.  1969 

H  R  13787  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Port  Donelson  National 
Battlefield  In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  for 
•Tther  purpt>stes 

On  December  18,  1969 

H.R    2238    An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  civilian  employees  paid  by  the  Air 
Force  at  Tachlkawa  .Mr  Base,  Japan. 
On  December  19.  1969 

HR.  4744  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ezra  L  Cross 

On  December  22.  1969 

H  R.  91B3  .An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  certain  real  proper.y  m  the  Chlckamauga 
and  Chattan(x>ga  National  Military  Park.  Oa., 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of   1969;    and 

H  R     12785     An    act    to    declare    that    the 
United  States  hold  in  trust  for  the  Southern 
Ute  Tribe  approximately  214.37  acres  of  land. 
On  Decenber  24,  1969: 

HR.  210  .\n  act  to  eliminate  requirements 
for  disclosure  )f  construction  details  on  pas- 
senger vessels  meeting  prescribed  safety 
standards,  and  for  ixther  purposes: 

H  R  2208  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  James 
Hldeakl  Buck: 

H  R.  4244  An  act  to  raise  the  celling  on  ap- 
propriations of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence :f  the  United  States: 

H  R  4660  An  act  for  the  relief  of  3a  Cha 
Bae 

H  R  5133  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
.Anomerianakl: 

H  R  6600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panagl- 
otl.s.  Oeori^ia.  and  Constantlna  Malllaras: 

H.B.  7491.  An  act  to  clarify  the  Uablllty  of 
national  bamca  for  certain  taxes: 

H  R.  10156  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lldla 
Mendola: 
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HR  11503  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wylo 
Pleasant  doing  business  as  Pleasant  Weetfrn 
Lumber  Co  i  now  known  aa  Pleasants  Leg- 
ging &  .Milling.  Inc.  I  ; 

HR  11711  An  act  U-)  amend  section  .Slo 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  hr- 
of  1949  to  extend  the  time  within  which  -.iie 
FL>relgn  Clalm.s  Settlement  Conunlsslon  is 
required  to  complete  its  affairs  in  connect;,  n 
with  the  .settlement  of  claims  agaitut  the 
Government  of  Cuba. 

HR  12964  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  .md 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  tl.sca!  year  ending  June  30  1970 
and  (or  other  puiptises: 

H  a  14916  .An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  (government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia .md  o'her  activities  chargeable  in  wlx'.e 
>r  in  part  agalrmt  the  revenues  of  said  Dis. 
trict  fcT  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
and  Trir  other  purposes:  and 

H  J  Res.  10.  Joint    resolution    authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  .-econd  week  .  t 
March.  1970.  as  Volunteers  of  America  Week 
On  December  26,  1969: 
H  R   8449   .An  act  to  amend  the  act  entit><l 
An    act     to    promote    the    safety    of    em- 
plinees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  bv  limit- 
ing    the     hours     of     service     of     emplovees 
thereon   ■  approved  March  4.  1907. 

H  R  9366  An  act  to  change  the  llmlUtlon 
on  the  numl>er  of  apprentices  authorized  to 
be  employees  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  14794 — An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  „nd 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  endlrnt 
June  30.  1970   and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H  R.  15209  An  act  maklns;  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnz 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  29.  1969: 
HR.  14751  .An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  iO. 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  15090.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  A.^cal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  ether 
purposes 

On  December  30.  1969: 
H  R.  944.  An  act  to  amend  section  404id) 
of  title  37.  United  states  Code,  by  Increasing 
the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allowance 
and  reimbursement  authorized,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  meet  the  actual  expenses 
of  travel: 

H.R.  4293.  An  act  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports: 
H.R.  9233.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  efficient  and  ef- 
fective use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  connection  with 
certain  functions  of  the  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  9334.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  In  State  veterans'  homes: 
H  R.  13270.  An  act  to  reform  the  Income 
tax  laws: 

H  R.  14227.  An  act  to  amend  section  1401a 
(bi  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  adjustments  of  retired  pay  to  reflect 
changes  in  Consumer  Price  Index; 

H.R.  14571.  An  act  to  amend  the  CenUal 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1664 
for  certain  employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  14680.  An  :xt  to  promote  the  fore'.en 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  t.'-.e 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  to  achieve  economic  development 
vlthln  a  framework  of  democratic  economic 
-social,  and  p>olltlcal  Institutions,  and  icr 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  15071.  An  act  to  continue  for  2 
additional  years  the  duty-free  status  of  cer- 
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tain  gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  In  combat  zones; 

HJ.  Res.  764.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity; 

H.J.  Res.  1040.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  time  for  filing  the  Ek:onomlc  Report  and 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee; 
and 

HJ.  Res.  1041.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  the  second  regular  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1970. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  of  third  country  trans- 
ter.s  of  U.S.  origin  defense  articles  to  which 
the  United  States  has  given  consent  under 
the  provisions  of  .section  3(a)  (2)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act;  to  the  Committee 
lh  Foreign  Affairs. 

1437.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  semiannual  con- 
solidated report  of  balances  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  without  payment  of  dol- 
lars, a.s  of  June  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  613(c)  of  the  Foreign 
.Assistance  Act  of  1661;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

14.38.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  trarusmlttlng  a  report  on  mat- 
■ers  contained  in  the  Helium  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
..ct  (50  use.  167);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1439.  A  communication  from  the  President 
■f  the  United  States,  transmitting  revisions 
:n  the  estimates  for  certain  Items  designated 
in  title  IV  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1969  (Public  Law  91-47) 
H.  Doc.  No.  91-208);  to  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  ASHLEY:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Cunference  report  on  H.R.  4293  (Rept.  No. 
U-786).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING : 

H.R.  15419.  A  bill  to  permit  suits  to  be 
brought  against  the  United  States  to  adjudi- 
cate disputed  land  titles;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  15420.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  pavilions  as  additions  to  the 
National  Musetmi  of  History  and  Technology 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Including 
•he  preparation  of  plans  and  speclflcatlons 
fnd  all  other  work  Incidental  thereto;  to 
•he  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  15421.  A  blU  to  establish  In  the  Steto 
cf  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
v.onal  Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 


the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  15422.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national   boating  safety   program;    to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  16423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   GARMATZ    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Mailliard,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Pellkt, 
Mr.     Downing,     Mr.     Mosher,     Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Grover,  Mr. 
Stubblefield,   Mr,   Dellenback,   Mr. 
MuHPHV  of  New  York,  Mr.  RtrppE,  Mr. 
DmcELL,    Mr.    Br.\y,    Mr.    Btrne    of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mrs. 
StTLLiVAN,   Mr.   Prey,   Mr.   St.  Once, 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Boggs, 
and  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford)  : 
H.R.  15424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.     KARTH     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Ketth,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.    Jones   of   North    Carolina,    Mr! 
Schadeberg,    Mr.    Hanna.    Mr.    Pol- 
lock, Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Button.  Mr. 
Peichan,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Annttn- 
zio,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Morton,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr. 
Fallon,  Mr.  Matsi-naga.  Mr.  Gh-bert, 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 
H.R.  15425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California : 
H.R.  15426.  A  bill  to  withdraw  certain  pub- 
Uc  lands  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  public  lands  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  watersheds  supplying  water  to  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the  grant  of 
rights-of-way  over  certain  public  lands,  au- 
thorizing the  exchange  of  lands  between  the 
United  States  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  grant  to  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  certain  public  lands  and  Interests 
In  public  lands  In  California,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA: 
H.R.  15427.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Labor- 
Management   Reporting  and   Disclosure   Act 
of  1969  to  provide  for  full  disclosure  of  ac- 
tivities of  groups  or  associations  of  employers 
and     other     persons     providing     supportive 
services  and  assistance  in  connection  with 
labor  disputes   and   labor   relations   matters 
in  which  they  are  not  directly  Involved;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  16428.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Labor- 
Management  Reporting   and   Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  to  provide  for  full  disclosure  of  ac- 
tivities of  persons  providing  supportive  serv- 
ices and  assistance  In  connection  with  labor 
disputes  and  labor  relations  matters  in  which 
they  are  not  directly  involved;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BOW  (by  request) : 
H.R.  16429.  A  bill  to  appropriate  a  site  for 
a  Museum  of  Man  for  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
ns..  15430.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  to  provide  for  efllclent  and 
economical  postal  service  to  the  public,  to 
Improve  postal  employee-management  rela- 
tions, and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
H.R.  15431.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 


Department  of  Interior  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
GRiirrrHS,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr  Waldie,  Mr. 
Watson.  Mr.  Wiggins,  and  Mr.  Den- 

NEY  )  : 

H.R  15432.  A  bill  to  control  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  and  possession  of 
methamphetamlnes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H  R.  15433.  A  bill  to  provide  earlv  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  preschool  chil- 
dren, and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  local  preschool  districts  by  resi- 
dents of  urban  and  rural  areas:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
LowENSTEiN,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Rosenthal,   Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Roybal,  and  Mr.  Reid 
of  New  York)  : 
HJ.  Res.  1042.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  title  to  Alca- 
traz  Island  should   be  transferred   to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Indlaij  commu- 
nity;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington : 
H.J.  Res.  1043.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constltutlc^n  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.J.  Res.  1044.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grover)  : 
H.  Res.  771.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.  Res.  772.  Resolution  expelUng  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  from  his  seat  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
Ninety-first  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
H.  Res.  773.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  In 
the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin : 
H.  Res.  774.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
expedite  the  enactment  of  general  appropri- 
ation measures,  to  facilitate  the  malting  of 
appropriations  for  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 
Mr.  McCLOSKET  Introduced  a  bill    (H.R. 

15434)    for  the  reUef  of  Daniel  T.  Abta  and 

Nltza  Derfner  Abta,   which  was  referred  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
364.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners.  Pinellas 
County,  Fla.,  relative  to  funds  for  cancer  re- 
search, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations, 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  UI,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308'bi.  which 
provides  as  follows: 

ibi    All    Information   required    to   be   filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 

Clerk   i)f   the    Hnuse   of   Representatlvee   and 

the  .Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 

by  said   Clerk   and   Secretary    acting  Jointly. 

<is  soon  a-s  priirilcible  after  the  cloee  of  the 

Ciilenddr  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 

information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in     Included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 

the  CoNORJwsioNAi,  RzroED,  reports  received. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
The  following  reporU  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1969  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  In  the  published  reports 


quarter 

A  .\berman.  Cireene  .V  Locker  660  Madi- 
son   .\veniie.    New    Yt>rk,    N  Y 

B.  Toy  Man  if  icturers  of  .Vmerlca.  Inc  . 
200    Klftn    Avenue.    New    York.    NY 

E.  [3)  $1  85.(  51 

A.  AFUCIO  Maritime  Committee.   100  In- 
ai.-ina  .\ven  ;e  .VW  .  Washington.  DC 
D    .6i»18900       E.  (9)  $11,380  86 

A  Herbert  P  .\:frey.  1750  Pennsylvania 
.\veir.ie  -VW    Waaiilngton.  D  C 

B  Nariona,:  Run;  Letter  Carriers'  .Vssocla- 
tltjn.  175ij  Per.nsylvanii  A.eiiue  NW  .  Wash- 
ingtun,  D  C 

D    i6i   «425       E      9)   J32. 

A.  -Imerlcau  ClvU  Liberties  Union.  153 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y 

D    (8)  $5.657  44       E.  (9)  $5,657.44. 

.A     The    .\jTiertcin    College    of    Radiology. 
20  North  Wicker  Drive    Chicago.  Ii; 
D    .6i  $2.31824       E    '9)  $2.31324 

A.  American  DentAi  .\s.soclatlc<n.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D    .6     «7.:'34  91.      E.  i9)  $7,194.91. 

A  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Shlp- 
pln;?.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  N^'  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

E      9  I    Jo. 759  96. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen  3  .\s60cla- 
tlon    80*.   E    17rh   Avenue.   Denver    Colo. 
D    .ti     ««6.9T'!58      E    lyi   »1  807  58 

A.   American   NurMs'   Association.   Inc.    10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York    NY. 
D    i6i    $7,928.01.     E.    (9)    $7,ii28  01 

A    .\mer.can   Society   of   Consulting   Plan- 
ners. 1815  H  Street  NW  .  W-^ahlngton.  D  C 
E.    (9)    J2.250. 

A.  Erm-i,   Angevlne.    1012    14th   Street   .NW  . 

Waohmgton.  D  C 

B  Consu.T.er  Federatlun  of  .Vmerica,  1012 
14th  Street  NW  .  Woahlngtcn.  D  C. 

D     ,  rj  I    jaoo 

A  Arnuld  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Stree'  NW., 
Waitiington    DC 

B  Record  Industry  .•V8i><.x;latlun  of  America. 
Ino  ,   1   Ea.st  57th  .-^treet.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D    id)  $12,500       E    (9i   »1, 18885. 

A    .Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors. Inc  ,  5u  East  42d  Street,  New  Y  jrk,  N.Y. 
D     (01    $1558790       E.    (9)    117.44948. 

A  A  V  A'klnson,  1925  K  Street  NW  , 
Waiihington.  D  C 

B.  C  jmmuni.-a'.lons  Workers  of  .\merlca, 
1^25  K  Street   NW  ,  W.tihlngton.  D  C. 

E     <9<    $4,725. 

A  Atlantic  RlchSeld  Co,  717  Fifth  .Avenue. 
New   Y    r«    N  Y 

E      9)   $300 

\.  John  Barn^ird,  Jr  .  61  Broadway.  Niw 
Yjfk,  N  Y 

B  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Br.)adw!tv   New  York,  NY 


A.  Irvln  L.  Barney.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4939  .Main  Street,  tcan— »  City.  Mo. 

D    i6i    $3,600. 

A.  Davis  M  Batson.  611  Madison  Offlce 
Building,  Washington.  DC 

B.  The  Ethyl  Corp.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington    D  C 

D.  I  6 1    $600 

A  Daniel  S  Bedell,  1136  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  International  Union,  UiUted  Automobile 
Aerospace  A  .Agrlcuitural  Implement  Workers 
of  Amerli-a.  8000  East  Jefferson  .Avenue, 
Detroit.  Mich 

D    i6i    $1,771)       E.   (9)   $474.07 

A  Helen  W  Berthelot,  1926  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  Communications  Workers  of  .America, 
1;^25  K  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shlngton,  DC 

E.  i9l  $4.89  TO 

A  Walter  J  Blerwagen,  5(J25  Wl.^ci  n.sln 
Avenue  NW  .  Waahln<t<:ii.  D  C 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Dnlon,  AFL  CIO, 
.MIJ5  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  ,  Wsishlngton, 
DC 

A  Thomas  D  Blake  1108  Iflth  Street  NW., 
Wii.shlnstton,  DC 

B  .James  H  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW.. 
Wa;.hln>;ton.  D  C. 

D    i6i  $2  250. 

.A  i^V  B  Blunkenshlp  hi25  K  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shlngTon  D  C 

B  Communuatiotis  Workers  of  America, 
1.^25  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

E.  I  Ji   S4  752  0«. 

A  Hluelay  Oil  Co,  1108  National  Press 
Buiklliig.  Wa.shlngtim.  DC. 

E    .9)   J7.S. 

A  Charles  H.  Brown,  1201  Iti-h  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Nailnnal  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street   NW     W,xshlr.gton.  D  C. 

D.  16)   5550       E    ,9)  »5ii 

A.  J.  D  Brown.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  , 
Wa.shlngton,  DC 

B  Ainerlcan  Public  Power  As.^oclatlon, 
2600  Vlrijlnl.a  Avenue  NW     Washington    DC 

D.  (6)  $150 

A.  Anne  Bryant,  1025  Connecticut  .Avenue 
NW  .  Wa.shlngton  D  O 

B  COMAC  Co,  IP25  Connecticut  .Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     'ii  $125.     E.  (9)  $21760. 

A  Dan  L  Butler.  400  Walker  Building. 
734   15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Harold  K  Howe.  734  15th  Street  NW,. 
A  .^hlngton.  DC. 

A  Dan  L  Butler.  734  15th  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Harold  K  Howe,  734  15th  Street  NW . 
W.^>hln^•ton,  DC. 


A.  Monroe  Butler.  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angele.s.  Calif. 

B  Tlie  Superior  Oil  Co  ,  1801  Avenue  uf 
the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Canal  Ztine  Central  I^bor  Unloi,— 
Metal  Trades  Council,  AFI^CIO.  Post  Office 
Box  471,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone, 

D     (61    $1,431.04.      E     (9)    $1,17821, 

.A    .Marvin  Caplan 

B    Indu.strlal     Union     Department,     AKI- 
CIO.  815   16th  Street   NW  ,  Washington.  UC 
D.    i6i    $2,219  75.     E.    (9)    $119. 

-A    Michael  H.  Cardoio. 

B,  Aswiciatlon  of  American  Law  Scho.-is, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A  Carr.  Bonner,  OConnell,  Kaplan  ct 
Scott.  1001  Connecncut  Avenue  NW..  Wa.'^li- 
ingtoii   D  C 

B  .As.sL^:latl()n  I'f  Federal  Investigators 
815   15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

.A  Richard  M  Carrlgan,  1201  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B,  .National  Education  .Association,  IJhI 
16th  .Stree'  NW,  Washington.  D  C. 

D     (6l    $2,18725.      E     (9|    $76.13. 

A  Casey,  Lane  i  Mlttendorf,  26  Broad- 
way, New  York,  NY. 

B    -South   African   Sugar  Association,   P,  .-t 
Office  Bo.x  507.  Durban.  South  -Africa. 
E     lyi    -14.218  35 

.A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A  Albert  T.  Church,  Jr  ,  1120  Connecti- 
cut -Avenue  N"W  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  .American  Institute  of  Merchant  Sh;:-- 
plnc  1120  Ct.nnectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wa.^i.- 
ington   DC 

D.  (6)   $340.      E.  (9i  $18.12. 

.A    Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reforn-.. 
Inc.    1725    I    Street    NW.,    Washington,    DC 
D     .0)    $13.J.534.12.      E.    i9l    $10,336  56 

A,  Citizens  for  a  Postal  Corporation,  Inc 
Post  Office  Bo.x   1807,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  F  Claire,  1835  K  Street  NW  . 
No.  705.  Washington   D  C 

B,  -Americiii  Paper  Institute,  260  Madiscu 
.Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Joseph    S.    Clark.    2029    K    Street   NV." 

Washlngt  in,  DC. 

B.  United  World  Federalists,  Inc..  2029  K 
Street  NW..  Washlnirton.  DC. 

E     (IM  $1.777  61. 

-A    Clay   Pipe   Industry  Depletion   Commit- 
tee. Post   Office   Box   13125.  Kansas  Cltv.  Mo. 
D.    i6)    $125.      E.    (9)    $4,263.74. 

A.  James  F  Collins.  1008  16th  Street  -VW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  -American  Iron  and  Steel  InBtUute,  130 
East  42d  Street    New  Yor!'..  -N  Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.      E    (9)  $125- 
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A,  Paul    R.    Conrad,    491    National   Press 

Building,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National    Press   Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

E    (9)  $876.37. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D    i6l  $1,857. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D. (6)  $300, 

A  Culbertson,  Pendleton  &  Pendleton, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  The  Canned  Meat  Importers'  Association. 
r  o  Transmundo  Co  ,  Inc,  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter, New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $750      E.  (9)  $81.05, 

A.  John  Jay  Daly.  Direct  Mall  Advertising 
A.ssoclatlon.  921  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,   D.C 

D.  (61  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $650- 

A  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $118.56,     E.  (9)  $11856. 

A  Daniels  <fe  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
W.ishington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Importers  Association, 
New  York,  N.Y'. 

D    (6)  $5.     E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  As*x:latlon, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  &  Linen  Textiles  Export- 
ers Association,  4,  4-Chome,  Blngomachl, 
Hlgashlku. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  trnione  Industriale  Pratese,  Prato,  Italy. 

D.  (6)  $5.     E.  (9l  $5. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Vorort  des  Schwelzerlschen  Handels-und 
Industrte-Verelns,  Borsenstrasse  26,  Zurich, 
■•Switzerland. 


A.  Etnyl    Corp.,    1155     15th    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $1,543.15. 

A.  John  D.  Pagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue, 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $2,375.     E.   (9)    $32.20. 

A.  Bonner   Fellers,   3535   Sprlngland   Lane 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,472.51.     E.   (9)    $981.83, 


A.  Mello  G.  Fish,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  APL-CIO     Maritime     Committee,      100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $665.01.     E.    (9)    $115.98, 


A.  Prank  U,  Fletcher,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Association  of  FM  Broad- 
casters, 665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A-  Fletcher,  Heald,  Rowell,  Kenehan  & 
Hildreth,  1225  Connecticut  -Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Bi-oad- 
casters,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A,  R,  Frank  Frazler,  1155  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B-  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $150, 


A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty, 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  APL-CIO, 
RI5  16th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,911.     E.  (9)   $63.50. 

A.  DeHart  and  Brclde,  Inc.,  1150  Connectl- 
"ut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Connec- 
ticut  Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevlslon, 
!>th  and  Edmond  Streets.  St,  Joseph,  Mo. 


A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Legis- 
lation &  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.     E.  (9)  $30.93. 

A.  Don  L.  Qilchrlst,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1701 
I8th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)   $200. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $4,500.     E.   (9)    $200.83. 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell,  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D,   (6)    $1,834.34, 

-A.  George  Grant,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,050.     E.    (9)    $30.60. 


A-  Hoyt  S,  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,316.66.     E.   (9)    $380.73. 

A.  Franklin  Hardlnge,  Jr..  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1444 
Wentworth  Avenue,  Post  Offlce  Box  R,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,800. 

A.  David  Hartsough,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $805. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  1133  20th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $875.     E.    (9)    $630.70. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  717  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y, 

D.  (6)    $150,     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  M.  F.  Hicklin,  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

E.  (9)    $1,120. 

A.  William  Graham  Hlnkle,  2011  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  Executives  Consultants,  Inc.,  2011  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  FYances  I.  Holway,  Box  47,  Rye,  N.H. 

B.  Animal  Welfare,"  Inc.  810  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Home  Manufacturers   Association.    1701 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $1,052.     E,    (9)    $40. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation, 400  Walker  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  734  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
Inc.,  400  Walker  Building,  Wtishlngton,  DC. 


A.  Edward  W.  Hummers,  Jr.,  1225  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


-A    Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  1820 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D-C. 
D.   (6)    $177.50.     E.   (9)    $177.60. 

A.  Harmon   L.   Elder,    1900   L   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Aseoclatea,  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $34.39, 


A.  Dale  Greenwood,  302  Hoge  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  302 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle.  Wash 

E.   (9)    $895.10. 

A,  William  G,  Grelf,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  P.  Grlner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW,,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $9,417.80.     E.   (9)    $2,168.88. 

A.  James  J.  Gudlnas,  1712  G  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  Y'ork  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC, 

D,  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $2,401.96. 

A.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Independent  Broker  Dealers'  Trade  As- 
sociation, 472  Bridge  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

E.  (9)    $900, 


A.  Industrial  Mutual  Association  of  Flint, 
901  East  Second  Avenue,  Flint,  Mich. 
E.   (9)    $519.53. 

A.  William  E,   IsaefT,   1712   O   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,080,     E.  (9)  $12.50. 
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A  Raymond    M     Jacubwin      ;815    H    Street 

NW  Witshlngtfin.  D  C 

B  Amer:  -an   S'-oiety   of   Consulting  P!an- 

nen  1815  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D  6  I   »J  2.X) 

A  Mri  Fri-.z  R  Kahn.  9202  Ponce  Place 
Fairfax.   \'a. 

B  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  »treet.  Chicago.  Ill 

E     '9i    S15  75 

A  Robert  H  Kcllen  25  East  Chestnut 
Street,  Chicago,  111 

B  Mftvonnal.se  and  Salad  Dressings  Insti- 
tute, 25   Ea.st   Chestnut  Street     Chicago.   Ill 

A  Robert  H  Kel!en.  25  E<i.st  Chestnut 
Street    Chicago,  III 

B  National  FYo.scrvers  Association,  25  East 
Chesraut  Strc-et,   Chicago.   111. 

A  Edward  F  Kenehan.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW  ,    Washington,    DC, 

B  National  Association  of  FM  Broad- 
casters,   665    Fifth    Avenue     New    York,    NY. 

A  Franklin  E  Kepner.  Berwick  Bank 
B'i:ld!ng.  Berwick,  Pa 

B  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Transportation  Center   Philadelphia   Pa 

.     A.  .iJDon  Kerlln,  1108  Stuart  Road    Hern- 
don    Va. 

B  Time,  Inc  .  Rockefeler  Center  New  York 
NY 

D.    (6)  $300.      E.  I9i  $100 

A  .John  A.  KilUck.  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW    W.ishlngton    DC 

B  Eiotern  Meat  Packers  Aaso<-latlon,  Inc  , 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

D,      6      J1250. 

A.  John  A  KUUck,  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW     Washington.  D  C 

B  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

D     ,6i    5363 

A  King.  Miller.  Anders^m  Nash  i-  Yerke 
and  M.irk  C  McClanahan  1200  Amt-rlcaii 
Bank  Building.  Pi.;rtland.  O.-eg 

B  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla 
Indian  Reservation,  Post  Office  Box  520  Pen- 
dleton. Oreg 

E      n,    $2.015  13 

A  Mr  and  Mrs  Harrv  L  Kingman.  535  San 
Luis  Road,  Berkelev   C'.Ilf 

D       6,     J1.793       E       9,     S1.793. 

A  GPors;e  W  Koch,  1133  Avenue  of 
the  .-Vmeruas   New  York    N  Y 

B,  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc  , 
1133  Avenue  of  the  .'Unerlcas,  New  York!  NY 

A  Kenneth  S  Kovack.  100!  Connecticut 
A\enue  NW     VVashmgtoii.  D  C 

B  United  steelworkcrs  of  .America  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

D.    ,6\    J3.450       E,      9 1     SI, 196  05 

A  Glenn  T  Lashley.  1712  G  Street.  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B.  DC  Division.  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, 1712  O  Street  NW  Washineton 
DC 

A  Ch.irles  W  I.ee  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE    Washington.  DC 

B  Emergency  Committee  for  Pull  Funding 
of  Education  Programs  300  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE  ,  W.ushmgton    D  C 

D      8,    »4.650      E.    (S)    $35 


A    Donald   lycrch,    Jr    ,^  Co 
Street  NW  .  WasiUngton.  DC 


Inc  .    1522   K 


B  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association.  3  3- 
Chnnie  Munimachl  NIhonbashl.  Chuo-Ku. 
Tokyo  Japan 

A  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.,  1622  K  Street  NW., 
Wash!ngt<^>n   D  C 

B  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington 
DC 

A,  Donald  Lerch,  Jr  &  Co  .  Inc  .  1522  K 
Street   NW     Washington.   DC 

B  Shell  Chemical  Co..  110  West  31st  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

A  J  St  mlev  Lewis.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  ,  Wa-shlngton,  D  C 

B  National  .Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D      8'    J2,812,50. 

A  Lindsay.  Nahstoll.  Hnrt.  Dafoe  &  Krause. 
Ninth  Floor.  Loyalty  Building,  Portland, 
Oreg 

B  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Paciflc  Coast.  Inc  ,  San  PrancLsco 
Calif 

A  Lindsay.  NahstoU.  Hart.  Dafoe  &  Krause, 
Ninth  Floor,  Loyalty  Building,  Portland, 
Or'^ 

B  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 
mittee, Ninth  Floor  Loyalty  Building.  Port- 
land. Oreg 

A  John  M  Lumley.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

a  National  Eduv-atlon  .A.ssociatlon.  1201 
18th  Street   NW  .   Wiushlni^ton    DC 

D     i6i    $4,437       E.    .91    $241.31. 

A  James  H  Lynch.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 
'on.  D  C 

D.  i6i    $3.278  10.      E.   (9)    $1,543.49. 

A  Breck  P  .McAllister,  25  Broadway.  New 
York.  N  Y 

B  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity.  J5   Broadway,   New   York,   N.Y. 

A  Mci'iure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Tlie  Cixra-Cola  Co  .  Poet  Office  Drawer 
1734   Atlanta.  Oa 

E.  (9i   $394  20. 

A  McCUire  i  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B  CJulf  a;  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  437 
Madison  .Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

E      91  $727  38. 

A  McClure  ft  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW  ,  Washlnktton.  DC. 

B  International  Packers  Limited.  410  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

E     9  I  $12  23. 

A  McClure  ,v  Tn.tter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Mobil  OH  Corp  .  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N  Y 

E    I  9)   $498  11 

A  Joseph  J.  McDonald.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  .NW    Wa.-5h.ingt.  n.  D  C 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D    ;6i    $3,625.      E.  (9)   $640. 

A  Stanley  J  McFarland,  1201  Iflth  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW  .   Washington.  DC. 

D    i6i    $3,925       E.    (9)    $121.32. 


A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath.  1625  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B    National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of    the    United    States,    1625    L    Street   NW 
Washington   DC. 

D    (61  $5,99998.      E.  (9)  $624.72 

A  William  H  McLln.  1201  16th  Street  .NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Education  Association  i  i, 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.     (6)     $2,700      E,     (9)     $82.89. 

A  William  P.  McManus,  777  14th  Stree* 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New   York,   N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $650.     E.  (9)  $155,26. 

A  C  W.  McMillan.  801  East  Avenu" 
Denver.  Colo. 

B.  American  National  CatUemen's  Associa- 
tion. 801   East   17th  Avenue,  Denver    Colo 
D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A  Charles  R  McNeill.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  00 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.     E.  (9)  $2,174.31. 

A    Ben  J    Man,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  AFKIIO  Maritime  Committee,  ino 
Indiana  Avenue.  Washington.  DC 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $437.08. 


1725   I  Street  .NW  , 


A.  James   J.   Marshall, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform 
Inc.,  1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington   DC 

D.   (6)    $1.08822. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1120  Connecticut  .\venue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    $533.28.     E.   (9)    $55.87. 

A.  .^u-nold  .Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  .Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butch- 
er  Workmen  of   North   America    lAFL-CIQ) 
2800  North  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago   111 

D.    i6)    $4,750.     E.    (9)    $340. 

A  Mayonnaise  and  Salad  Dressings  Insti- 
tute. 25  East  Chestnut  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  1128  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Oil.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1840  California  Street 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.    i6»    $1,750.      E.    (9)    $227.50. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  1012  14th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington    DC 

E     i9)  «ll.,iOO 

A.  Hermon  I,  Miller,  5116  Moorland  Lane 
Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mount 
Morris    III. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lester  P.  Miller.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
WaihingXon.  DC. 

D     (6)  $425.      E.    (9)  $31. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  422  First  Street  SE  , 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance-  A.    National    Rural    Electric    Cooperative 

ment    of    Colored    People,    1790    Broadway,     Aasoclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 


New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A   National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D     (6)    $1,131.48.     E.    (9)    $1,351.59. 


A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,    N.Y. 


A  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1635  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (61    $26,839.06.     E.   (9)    $31,503.16. 

A      National     Association     of     Insurance 
Aeents.  Inc  ,  96  Pulton  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 
E    (9)    $499.95. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D    (6)    $631,626.65.     E.    (9)    $70,343.83. 

A.  National   Association   of  Railroad   Pas- 
sengers. 41  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D    (6)   $3,804.     E.   (9)   $9,276.10. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
."ind  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC 

E.  (9)  $12,34786, 


A    National     Broiler     Council, 
Sti-eet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $250.     E.  (9)   $250. 


1155     15th 


A    National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $914,319.60.     E.  (9)   $12,836.52. 


A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc.,  2309  Fannin,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  431  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cenco  Instruments  Corp.,  2600  South 
Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (61  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $120.56. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd,  Ring 
Building.   Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $68.38. 

A.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $23,623.18. 

A  National  Federation  of  Business  & 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2013  Mae- 
.sachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $81,310.50.     E.   (9)    $4,581.07. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
.Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,062.50.     E.  (9)  $1,990. 

A      National    Multiple    Sclerosis    Society, 
257  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E   (9)  $1,102.79. 


A    National  Preservers  Association,  36  East 
Chestnut.  Chicago,  111. 

A.   National   Realty   Trust,   1108  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $100. 

A.    National    Rehabilitation    Association, 
1523  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)  $4,098.26.     E.   (9)  $1336.06. 


Ington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $1,576.20. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,817.     E.    (9)    $7,221. 


A.  National    Small    Business    Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $2,562.52. 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,654.34.     E.    (9)    $3,184.37. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc., 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D,  (6)  $200. 

A.  Sydney   C.   Reagan,   6815  Prestonshlre, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion,  6815  Prestonshlre,   Dallas,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.   John   T.   Reggltts,   Jr.,   Rural   Delivery 
No.  2,  95  Boonton  Avenue,  Boonton,  N.J. 


A.  Darren  G.  Renstrom,   1201   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Legls- 
lation    and    Federal    Relations,     1201     16th 

A.  National     Turkey     Federation,     Mount     Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Morris,  111.  D.   (6)  $2,691.76.     E.  (9)  $29.52. 


A.  John  A.  Nevlus,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc.,  50  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $629.61. 


A.  Leo    W.    O'Brien,    60    South    Manning 
Boulevard.  Albany.  N.Y. 

B.  Home  Rule  Committee,  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 

D.   (6)    $2,594. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW.,    Washington, 


A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Rural    Letter    Carriers'   Asso- 
ciation,    1750    Pennsylvania    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $425.     E.   (9)    $34. 

A.  Esther  Peterson,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  15  Union  Square,  New  York,  NY 

D.   (6)    $3,499.99.     E.   (9)    $73.74. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Phelan,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  No.  216,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association,  417  South 
Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $500. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,888.89.     E.  (9)   $195.87. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  422  First  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

D.  (6)  $3,375. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Trade 
Development,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

D.  (6)  $1,666. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1060,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $900. 


A.  Ronald  E.  Resh,  1300  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wyatt  &  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Mark  Richardson,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E  (9)  $250. 

A.  Richard  N.  Rigby,  Jr.,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oceanography  Association, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $435.     E.    (9)  $29.81. 

A.  John  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $628.12.     E.   (9)  $31.38. 


A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Trtistees  of  the  Bernlce  P.  Bishop  Es- 
tate, 519  Halekauwlla  Street,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

A.  John  P.  Roche,  150  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $500.     E.    (9)  $210. 


A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,875.     E.   (9)  $52.96. 


A.  James  S.  Rubin,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Association   of   Retired   Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 

E.   (9)    $689.32. 


A.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester,  Mass. 

B.  National     Congress     of     Parents     and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.   (9)    $296.95. 


A.  Carl  K.  Sadler,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,561.90.     E.   (9)  $9,372.79. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  206  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,625.     E.  (9)  $9eaSl. 
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A  Patricia  A  Samue;.  120  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NI ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  Women's  International  I^ea^ue  for 
Peace  and  Preedom.  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE  .  Washington    D  C 

D     (fl)    »3 7, 269  60       E       9i    »9  303  68 


A.  William  H.  Schelck,  1735  New  Y  Tk  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington   DC 

B  The  American  In.sUtute 
1735  New  Yoric  Avenue  NW 
DC 

D     '61     »50 


^r   Architects, 
WaBh.nif'  n 


A  Clayton  A  Seeber.  1201  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  National  Educaton  Association,  Legis- 
lation and  Federal  RelaUona  1201  I6*,ii  Street 
NW  ,  WaBhlngton   D  C 

D       6 1    »3,70O.      E     .91    157  42 

A  Theodore  A  Serrlll,  491  National  Press 
Bui. ding,  Washington,  D  C 

B  NaMonal  Newspaper  AsjKjclatlon,  4n 
NatljnaJ  Press  Building.  Wishlngti.n    DC 

E       ^ I    112194 

A  Joseph  H  Sharlltt  1522  K  -Street  NW  . 
Washington   DC 

B  Mall  Advertisers  Educational  Commit- 
tee of  the  Major  Mailers  and  Producers  f  the 
Mall  Art'. erUslng  Service  .A.-«oclatlon  Inter- 
nationa,, In  ,  425  13th  Street  NW  ,  Waah- 
Ington   D  C 

D      6i    MOOO       E     (9,    «69. 

A  Edwin  R  Schneider  Jr  ,  1522  K  .S'reet 
NW  ,  Washington   D  C 

B  MaJ;  Advertl.sers  Educational  C  mmlt- 
tee  of  the  Major  Mailers  and  Producers  of  the 
Mall  AdverUslng  Service  Aasoclatlt'n  In'er- 
natlonal.  Inc  425  13th  Street  N"W  ,  Waah- 
1  ngton  D  C 

D     I  6 )    84  000       E     .  3  1    $69 

A.  James  R  Sharp.  1108  18th  Street  NW 
Washington  DC 

B.  American  Fur  Merchants'  Association 
224  Weot  30th  Street  New  York  N  Y  and 
Scandinavian  Fur  Farm  Organizations  Lan- 
gagervej  60.  Olostrup    Denmark 

D.    (6)    I9.250      E.    191    S2.745  51. 

A  John  J  Sheehan  lOOl  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington    DC 

B  Unl'ed  S'eelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh    Pd 

D     (6i    |4  3rHj       E     i9i    13  088  34 

A  Shipley  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1108  Na- 
tlona;  Pres.s  Bui'.dlng.  Washington    D  C 

B  .\d  Hvj-c  Committee  an  Pet  Legislation 
Post  Office  Bu.x  531.  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis 

D     (6>    8500.     E.    (9)    »75 


A  Shipley  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1108  Na- 
tional   Preaa    Building.    Waahlngton.   DC. 

B  Independent  Broker  Dealers'  Trade  As- 
s<«-latlon.  472  Bridge  Street   Springfield   Mass 

E     I  9  I    1750 


Sloat.   1632  K  Street  NW' 


A    Jonathan   W 
Washington.  D  C 

B    Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc 
1133  Avenue    'f  the  .Americas    New  York    N  Y. 

A  MirvlnJ  S(  n.«kv  I J25  19th  Street  NW, 
'A'  l^ll;ngt<.ln   U  c 

A    Southwestern   Peanut   Shellers   A.ssr,c.a- 
'I'.n.  6815  Prest<inshlre,  Dallas,  Tex 
D      6i   J150       E    i9)   J150. 

A  B  H  Steverwrtlr!.  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

A  Stltt  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedv.  lOOO 
('    :i:ier:i'-ur  Aven\;e    W.^shlngton   DC 

B  r.aiporte<l  F  H.twear  Group  American 
Importers  .A.ss.x-;.i!l,,n  New  York.  N  Y  ,  Japan 
General  Merchandise  Exporters  .Association, 
and  J.iprtn  Rubber  P....tweiir  M.inufacturers 
•A8*)OMtl.  r.   Tokv.i  J.ip.in 

E      <  .  l.iriO 

A  Stltt.  Hemmendlnger  &  Kenne<ly,  1000 
('.  uriec'l  -ur  Avenue   Wisrunnton,  U  C 

B  J.ipan  Iron  and  Stee!  Exporters'  .\s.siH:la- 
tl'  n   Ti  k',  o.  Japan 

D      6i   »5()       Eli),   «5o 

A.  Nelson  A  sti"  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW'  .  W  ishhiij-  .i.    DC 

B  United  St.ites- J.ip,in  Tr;ide  C.uncil.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue   NW  ,   Washington     DC 

D    ,  'j  I   »50  • 

A.  Richard  L.  Studley.  1400  20th  Street 
NW  .  W,i.s;;:n<t<)n   D  C 

B  .Machinery  Dea.ers  NaUonal  Association 
Uoo  20th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A  N.ble  J  Swearlngen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street   W,uihlngtor..  D  C 

B  Natluna.;  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association,  1740  Broadway  New 
Y  .rk.  N  Y 

D    i6i  $950      E.  (9i  $219.91. 


A.     Monroe     Sweotlai^d. 
Drive.  Bur;ingame.  Calif 

B  National  Education  As.soclatlon.  Legis- 
lation and  Federal  Relations,  1201  18th  Street 
NW  .  W.uihlngton.  D  C 

D      6)   $335       E    (9i    i;",0 


1705     MurchlBon 


A    Russell  A    Swindell,  Box  2635.  Raleigh, 

N    '._' 

B.    North    Carolina    Railroad    Association 
B'  X  J635.  R.ilel^h.  N  C. 

D     i6i    $711  67.     E.    i9)    $457  83. 


A    Taxpayers    Committee   to    End   Foreign 
Aid 

D    I  6  ,   »5(X) 


A.  Julia  C  Thompson.  1030  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  American  Nurses'  Association  Inc,  lo 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  NY. 

D    i6i   $3,372  90 

■\    Trustees   for   Conservation,   2S1    Kearny 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif 
D    {6i   $41  58.      E    (9)   $489  06. 

A  W  Llovd  Tupllng.  235  Massachusetts 
.Avenue  NE  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Trustees  for  Conservation,  261  Kearr.y 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A  United  States-Japan  Trade  Counn: 
1000  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  .  Washing*,  -i 
DC 

D    i6l  $716  07       E.  (9)  $716.07. 

A.  W.dd  Harkrader  &  Rockefeller,  l':25 
19th  Street  N'W  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  INA  Corp  .  1600  Arch  Street  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

A  Merrill  A.  Watson,  342  Madison  Avenue 
Ne-A-  Y.jrk.  N  Y 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  .'\^- 
.st>cl,itlon.  Inc  ,  342  Madison  Avenue  New 
Yorlc.  N  Y 

D    i6i  $.^(X)      E.  lUl  $750. 

A.  John  C  White.  1317  F  Street  NW  , 
W.ushington.  D  C 

B  Private  'I"ruck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
1317  F  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

A.  Whltlock,  Markey  &  Talt,  15th  and  H 
Streets  N\V  .  Washington,  DC. 

B,  American  Institute  of  Laundering, 
JoUet,  111  ,  and  National  Institute  of  Drv- 
cleanlng,  y09  Burlington  Avenue.  Sliver 
Spring.  Md. 

D.  (6i  $500. 

A.  Milburn  E.  WllsL.n,  R<  ute  1,  Premort 
Mich. 

B  Gerber  Produc's  Co  .  445  St.ite  Street. 
Fremont.  Mich. 

D.  (6l   3200. 

A.  Peter  L.  Wolff. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


I 


A.  Edward  E.  Wright,  1000  Ck)nnectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC 

D    '6)  $400. 
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(Note.— The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secrttary  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  F^cure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3.  "  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  ■'4,"  "5,"  "6,  "  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year;    19_ 


REPORT 

PUKStTANT    TO    FEDERAL    REGULATION    OF    LOBBYING    ACT 


aUABTER                     1 

p 

iBt  1    2d       3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only ) 

Note  on  Item  "A" — (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 
1 1 1    "Employee" — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer" 


(If  the 
partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 


employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  Arm  or  public  relations  firm 
-  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee") 
( U  I     "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(bi    SEPARATE  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)   Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
I  ill    Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  ■win  file  Reports  tor  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B"  — «eporfs  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  lui  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  is  done  In  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.   Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

I  b  I  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

I  c  I  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  IX  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     interests     have    terminated, 

n  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
jjerson  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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.uch  printed  or  dupUcat«l  matter-U  a  •contribution'     "The  ten^    con^lbCuo"  lncLd«  l!^^  °'  Indmdual-for 

^'?rio.°raro^,1Kb;;;r«  ^cf  "^"^^  -  ^^-'--^^   ''--'-•  -  ^^— ^  '^etb'er"orn"t",e?a^?r;rb°.";t'o'^.f^^ 
tur«'a^e^'.I?r  o^r-^.U  S  ^X  In^I^^o^-a^c^' 'wlt^^^gTau'tlv/Tn^r'^;,^  '^"'^^^  '°^  "^^  "^^"'^^  °^  ^"  -'•P-'  ^--  whlc.  expend,. 

i";n^".rurf  r;- v[  :^Su«  ^.^r- r^  -"^--  -  -^  ->•  wu.*tLrn«- rroMeisi-wTii  ^rn:^^^ip^;%-T-- 

ments,  or  other  contributions      The  t  rentage  .the  ^^nnd"  ""'"  "i,f  «— '  ^""^1  -'»«>  by  duej.  a«eBs! 

a«e««nenta    or  other  contrlbutlor-.i,  which  may  be  conafder^  to   "avrbeeVL^d^n     'h   t      ^''P^"^'^"^^''  '"dlcate.  the  percentage  of  due.. 
organization*  may  specify  what  that  percentage  1.    a.  d  reo^t     heir  due,    l^t-J      ,  ^    ^^.'^      Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts.  s.Kh 

each  contributor  of  1500  or  more  is  to  be  :iste^*%gard  eJTfvhether  tueca^^^ZTJ'"'  "T'  --ontrlbutlons  on  that  basis.     However 

<c>    1,  THIS  R«Po.T  IS  r«.R  AN  AcE.vT  .„  EMPiTrrr       ,         „  C7n,    '^     contribution  was  made  solely  for   legislative  purposes. 
••D  5"   (received   for  services,    ,.nd     D  IJ  •     expanse  m,ne     and  ^e^mhuLm  '^'^^  "^  "^^^V  employees   all  receipts  will  come  under  Item., 

win  be  presumed   tha'  your  employer  Is  urrelmbur^e  vm.   Ar  '^ '""ursernents ,       In  the  absence  ..f  k  clear  statement  to  the  contrarv     • 
U.    ^-Ptoy-a,,Conrr,buro'io    ,5i?;;^;or-^Whe,?vou     c^  you  make  In   connection   with  legislative  Interes,; 

to  .500  or  more    it  Is  not  neces«arv  to  report     uch  '.?rrib\uTon       u  e       d   IT    an^^^  "V"  '"'"^  ^^^ -'^^^ry.  fee,  etc  ,   amou,.t. 

under     D  5    ■  and  the  name  of  the     employer  ■  h.u,  been  g^lven  under'Item     B     .TpJ  /*,f  thu'repon"""''""'   "^"^   "'"*''''  ''""   "''^'''■'' 

D      RCCKIPTS       INCIUDING    CONTRIBUTIONS     \N0    Lo.ANS  I 

Fi:i  in  every  bUr.K      If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  1.     None.'  write    -None"  in  the  space  following  the  number 

«ecetpr,?  .other  than  iwans'  ^      .  .w 

,     ,  „  ...  Contributors  of  «500  or  more 

o!  Dues  , art  .^essments  ■  from  Jan.  1  through  thl.  Quarter, 

d.  9 Gift-sof  money  or  anything  of  value  ,,    «„,.-,> 

3-  • -  -Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  '     "  ^*'*""  ^^^^  ^'ontrlbutors? 

4.  ♦.--._        Receipts   from   s;ile  of   printed    or  duplicated    matter  Please  answer -ves' or   'no" 

-  ..  *-^'-     !"'■'"">  ".'  ."■.,„,  ,.g  .  ..,„rj,  t,c.  ,„,,  H    .„  •.,»  <■„,  „,  each  .,,„„„b„,„,  ^Uo..  c™„ll,„„„„,  „ncraa,.  , 

;  ^:::::::^^'.^r;„■;;1.--r„'„.xr.^;■;J.';sr.-■'     .  ->-"-;;;i':,vr.?:r..:r r;---  ■  ■■"—  -  ^■•" 

„ *""^"  ^"^^°  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approxlmatplv  the  sl?e..f  tlN 

8  t    ToTAt,   from   Jan.    1    through    this   Quarter    (Add     -e"  P*!**-  ^''"'*^« 'l"^'*  under  the  headings  ■Amount"  and  'Name  ai  d 

and  "7")  Address  of  Contributor  V   and  indicate  whether  the  Uist  day  of  m  ,. 

Loan  H'-c^-vrd  P"^°^  'f  """"ch  31,  June  30.  .spptembcr  3(.i.  or  December  31.    "Prpn'a-,. 

..-r-i,      .                       ^  *"'^" '"bulatlon  In  accordance  With  the  lol'owlnB  examniP 

The  term    contribution'  includes  a            loan          --Sec  302. a.             .            .          ..                                           ^"^  .  ji. owing  exampie 

9  • ---Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount         .Sarr.r  and  Acldrr,,  o/  Contr-.butvr 

10.$ Borrowed  from  others  during  thla  Quarter  C'Pcrtod"  from  Jan    I  through  jg         , 

11  » Repaid  to  others  durtng  this  Quarter  $I. 50000    J"hn  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bidg  ,  New  York,  N'Y. 

7.r~i  ^r  — ^^^=  — «1.785  00     The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  B!dg    Chlcaeo  111 

12  S Expense  money  and  Heimbursemenu  received  this 'K    -- nicago.  lu 

'^"''""  $3^86.00     ToTAi, 
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or  .n^::i^^zz^  "-'""'^- -ontr;Tr,  Vrr.sri'rareinenT'r^^^^^  '^^ '  «<^-nce.^:p:si;;;^;;;;;^;;;;; 

302(bi  of  the  Lobbying  Act.  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— Sectl;; 

'  & )    Ir  This  Report  Is  for  ,an  Ai^ent  oh  Fxiprnvrr      t.-i  .v,»  - » 

telegr.ph     Item     E  6",    and  travel,  food,  fod^  and  enteruinrnt'iU^^^T^^^^""'  -"'  -P-'^"'--  -•^'  --^  under  telephone  ..,d 
E    ExptND.TUREs  (INCLCDINO  LoANs )  In  Connection  with  legislative  Interests; 

Pin  m  every  blank      U  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number 
£xpe.d,rur.,^,ther  than  loans.  ^^^„,  „^^^  ,^  ^^,^^^^ 

1    S Public  relations  and  advertising  services  ••'rv,»  ,„  _, 

,    .  ^  .i8  services  The  term    rxpendlture'  includes  a      .      loan      .  ."—See    302(b) 

<i,  » Wages,  sa.arles,  fees,   commissions    lother   than  item  * Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

"1")  '3.  9 Lent  to  (jthers  during  this  Quarter 

3    » -  -  -  Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  '*'  * Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

4.  S Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution  '^    Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  SIO  or  More 

cost  '='   -''^e  case  mJ  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by    .  ' 

5.  • Omceoverhead  ,  rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.,  ^Pp::^!:^;:^^^^'^  Vi^l^   P^^^cf '^^Su?!^^^^?^  T" 

^    '- -Telephone  and  telegraph  expenditures    under   the   foaowlng   heading:    ".Amount"   "Dite 

8  t All  Other  expenditures  i^„.,„.      r,   .  ,,  >:'  t- 

*^     ujiures  Mmounr     i^^rc  or  DafP5— ,Vamc  and  /lddrr.-5  o/  firrip:^r;t— Pi.rpoc 

9  *  Tr.x.,   .„,  ,►,,     ->  «1.T5000     7-U,  Roe   Printing   CO.   3214  Blank    Ave.  St.   Louis. 
9    » TOT.AL  .or  thU  Quarter     .Add   '  1"  through  "8")  Mo -Printing  and   mailing  circulars  on  the 

10.  • Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  •a  40o  ou  "   15  ft-,s  aT.'^' R^f/^"'  !"o!' 

'  w.-»o(_Mju  .15,8-15.9-15.      Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  GremMn  Bldg. 

,,     .                  ._  Washington,    D  C —Public    relations 

ii.  • lOT.AL  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  i  Add  "9"          . service  at  •800.00  per  month. 

and  "10") 

'  M. 150  00  Total 
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A.  Aberman,  Qreene  &  Locker,  660  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 

B.  Toy  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  200 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.     E.  (9)  $1,112.09. 

A  Clarence  Q.  Adamy,  1726  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  FVwd  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $100. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
.America.  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC, 

D   (6)  $7,002  27.     E,  (9)  $7,002.27. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc.,  525 
School  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  John  R.  .\le.  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $200.03      E.    i9l    $16.52. 

A  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW,, 
Washington,  DC, 

B  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  In'ernal  Security  Committee,  555 
Northwestern  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D,  (6)  $1,040,     E,  |9)  $1,410,26, 

A,  Kenneth  D.  Allen.  1701  K  Street  NW,, 
W.ishlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  AssocLition  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

.■!025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW.,    Wa.shington, 
DC. 

h  Amalgamated  TYanslt  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
VW  .  Washington,  DC. 

A  American  .Association  of  Pund-Balslng 
Counsel.  Inc  ,  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
City 

b.    (6)    $39,000.     E.    (9)    $500. 

-A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 

G  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Amerclan  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street.  New  York  Citv 

E.  (9)    $7,925.04, 

A,  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity. 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
f'hlcago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111, 

D.    (6)    $5,603  75.     E.    (9)    $5,603.75. 

\.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  425 
:3th  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $35,075.     E.    (9)    $35,075. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
creas  of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
.street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $45,493.01, 

A.     American     Hospital     Association,    840 
N'orth  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D,    (6)    $18.036  17.     E.    (9)    $18,036,17. 


A,    American    Hotel   &   Mot«l    Association, 

221  West  57th  Street,  NeTur  York,  N.Y. 


A.    American    Humane    Association,    5351 
Roslvn  Street,  Englewood,  Colo. 
E.   (9)    $2,242,85. 


A.   American   Industrial   Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,660.     E.   (9)    $1,650. 


A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (0)    $3,735.26. 

A.  American  Insurance  Association,  85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $12,415.38.     E.   (9)   $12,415.38. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D,   (6)    $1,714.76.     E.   (9)    $4,699.89. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Inc.  De- 
fense Highway,  Gambrills,  Md. 
D.  (6)  $2.     E. (9)  $2. 


A.  American  Landowners  Association,  Box 
294,  Route  1,  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va, 
D.  (6)   $14. 


A.  American    Life    Convention,    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)   $965.72.     E.    (9)    $183,37, 


A.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N,Y,,  and  1612  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $480.38. 


A.  American      Medical      Association. 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Ill, 
E.   (9)    $24,106. 
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A.  American   Mutual    Insurance    Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago   III. 
E.   (9)   $730. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.    (6)    $73,087.87.     E.    (9)    $1,746.55. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  Post 
Office  Box  5147,  KnoxvUle.   Tenn.    ■■. 
D.   (6)    $2,914.90.     E.    |9)    $2,914.90. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc  .  21  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  and  2104 
Davenport  St.  NW.,  Wash,,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $11,020.99.     E.  (9)   $648  15. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $8,015.     E.  (9  I  $9,767. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle.  Washington,  D  C. 

E.  (9)  $737.06. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  .'Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY, 

A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation., 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $939.81.     E.  (9^  $939.81. 

A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1815  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $2,250. 


A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association.  1712 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $1,350.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.    American    Taxpayers    Association.    326 
Pennsylvania   Building,   Washington.   DC. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Association, 
224  Ellington  Road,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
D.  (6)  $25.71. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte. 
N.C. 

D.  (6)   $12,946.08.     E.   (9)   $12,945.08. 


A.  American  Trucking  Associations,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $10,290.06.     E.   (9)   $23,290,88. 

A.  American  Unsubsidized  Lines,  1824  R 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,133.90.     E.   (9)   $1,133.90. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion,  1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $35. 

A,  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC, 

D.    (6)    $3,742,69.     E     (9)    $3,742.69. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr  ,  Montgomery, 
Ala, 

B,  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery.  Ala. 

D.    (6)     $144.      E.    (9)     $321.30. 


A.  Erma  Angevlne,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America.  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $800. 

A.  George  W,  Apperson,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Arent,  Fox.  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D,C. 

B,  Phoebe     Waterman     Foundation,     Inc 
1819  John  F.  Kennedy  Boulevard,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C, 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)    $3,562.50.     E.    (9i    $1,287.49  — 

.\.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trading  i:  Production  Co  , 
1  North  Charles  Street.  Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  Arnold  fr  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  680  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N,Y, 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Fairchlld  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp., 
464  Ellis  Street,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D,C, 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated 
with  the  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, 295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B,  Samuel  Hamburger.  20001  Sherwood, 
Detroit.  Mich, 

E.  (9)    23.21. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc  ,  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $12,500.     E.    (9)    $910.41. 


A.  Associated    Credit    Bureaus,    Inc.,    6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex. 
E.    (9)  $3,062.27." 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Associated    Railroads    of    New    Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Newark,  N.J. 
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A  A««oclat.«d  Third  Clua  .VUU  Users.  :1M 
K  .Street  NW  .  WMhlnjton.  D  C. 

A  Association  ot  American  Physlclani  and 
Surgeons.  Inc  ,  330  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago.  Ill 

D      8 1    »500       E     (9)    »600 

A  AsaoclatUin  of  American  Rallroadg,  40fl 
American  Raiiroada  Building.  Waahlnift'.n 
DC 

D        6i     J9.513  07       E      O)     »9  513  07 

A.  Association  of  Japanese  Tex-.Ue  Im- 
ports, Inr  551  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
NT 

E     i9)   » 1.000 

A  A.s«oclatlon  of  Mutual  Fynd  Plan  Spon- 
sors Inc  ,  50  East  42d  Street.  New  York 
N  Y 

E     i9)  S6.25d58 

A.  AMoclatlon  of  Oil  Pipe  Line*  1725  K 
Street  NW  .  Waahingtoa.  D  C. 

E.    I  9)  »330 

A.   The  Assoclatiun   of   Western   Rallwavs. 
334    Union    Station    Building,    Cblo»go     111 
D     ,«B7  »466 

A  A  V  Atkinson.  1938  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B  Communication*  Workers  of  America, 
1325  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

E    i9i  $4.437  90. 

A  Atlanta  Cumnilttee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Educatlur.,  2540 
Lakewood   Avenue  3W  .   Atlanta.    Oa 

D      6>    J2.050.      E.    (9)    93.42180 

A.  AtlanUc  Richfield  Co  .  717  F'.f.h  Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y 
E     (9)  $300, 

A,  Robert  L  Augenbllck.  81  Broadway. 
New  York,  N  Y 

B  Investment  Company  Institute,  81 
Broadway.  New  Yark.  NY. 

D      8i   S50      E     i9i  936.19. 

A.  Richard  W  Averlll.  1026  17th  Street 
XW  ,  Washington  D  C 

B  American  Optometrlo  A.^snclatlon,  care 
of  J  C  Tumbiin.  OD  .  Post  Office  Box  3147, 
Knoxvllle  Tenn. 

D    (8)  $800.     E.  .9)  $.i01 

A  Harr>-  S  Baer.  1725  De  Sales  Street 
NW  ,  Washln^on.  D  C. 

B  National  Aerospace  Servlcee  .\ssoclatlon, 
1725  De  Sales  Street  NW  .  Washlnsfton  D  C 

E.    <■}]    9270, 

A  John  F  Banhaf  III.  530  N  Street  SW  . 
Wash.ngton,  D  C 

B  Legislative  Action  on  Sn.'klng  and 
Health.  2000  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

D    '8i   9345.     E    '9)   $320  37 

A    Ernest  L.  Barceila. 

B  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich 


A.   Robert    C     Barnard,    1260    Connecticut  A    John   H    Blvlns,    1101    17th  Street  NW 

Avenue  NW  .  Wa»hlugt..n,  D  C.  Washington,  D  C 

B    Cleary,     Gottlieb,    Steen    &    Hamilton.  B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  UOl  17th 

1250  Connecticut   Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C, 
^C  D,    ,8)    9760 


A  Arthur  H  Baruett.  1140  ConnecUcut 
.^.(•nie  NW  ,  WasJilnyton,  D  C. 

B  National  .\ss<«.-lullon  of  Electric  Com- 
pttnles,  1140  ConnecUcut  ,\venue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

D     id)    $139  13       £91    $2003 

A  David  3  Barrows.  314  Century  Building, 
Port  land.  Ureg 

B  .A.s.HiH'iatlon  of  Oregon  and  California 
Ijmd  Grant  f.  luntles  Douglas  County  Court- 
house. Roseb'irg.  Oreg. 

D.    (8)    $900. 

A  A.  Wesley  B.irthelmes,  2133  Wisconsin 
.\veuue  NW     W.uiliJngtiin.  D  C 

B  Insurun-e  Ci'mpanv  of  North  .America 
and  Ufe  InMirance  (."ompany  of  North  .Amer- 
ica,   leoo   Arch  Street.   Philadelphia.   P:\ 

D      6 1    9:^rt5       E      9 1    $184  30 

A  Eugene  T  Bartkowtak,  3829  W  Street. 
HE    Wa.sh:ngt..n  D  C 

B  The  National  .\asoclatlon  of  Polish 
Americans  Inc  3829  W  Street  SE  .  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

.\  Ro.-is  Bass  .Associates  1120  C  iiiiectlcut 
.\venue  NW    Washington,  D  C 

B  Record  Industry  .■\ssoclallon  '<i  America. 
I   East  57th  Street,  New  York    NY 

D     1 61    $8,250. 

A    Lucius  D   Battle, 

U  rimmunlratlons  Sa*elll»e  Corp.  950 
L  Enfant  Plaza  South  9W  .  Washington,  DC, 

A  Mrs  ni'a  Davis  Benrrt.  1707  L  Street 
NW      X  '.    i;;:.i,'*    ri    H  C 

B  International  Teleplione  &  Telegraph 
Corp  .    1707  L  Street   NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

D     i6i    $4,200       E     19)    96,235 

.V   Donald  S    Seattle.  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Wa.5hinKton    D  C 
D     .6»    91.200 

A  Daniel  S  Bedoll,  112r;  16th  Street  NW  , 
Wft,sli:mtton    DC, 

B    Intfrnatlonal    fruon.    United    Automo- 
bile    Aerospace    &    .\grlcultural    Implement 
Workers   8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit 
Mich 

D     i6i    J188850       E     i91    9545  82 

A  John  H  Beldler,  1000  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW    W,iihlni;ton,  DC 

B  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wl.scorisin   .\vpnue   NW      WashlnRton.  DC, 

D     (6)    $3.12501.      E       0)    $266  22, 


A  James  P  Bell.  1100  Connecticut  .Avenue 
NW    Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  .\s.soclatlon  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  lini  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.    (61    $2.548  75       E,    (9)    $312  45. 


A    John    Barnard.    Jr      6!  Broadway,    New          A.   Reed  A    Benson,  1028  Connecticut  .\ve- 

YorK    NY  nue  NW    Washington    D  C 

B    Investment      Company  Institute.      61           B    The  John  Birch  St>clety.  Inc  .  395  Con- 

Brrjadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  cord  Aventie.  Belmont,  Mass 


A    Robert    C     Barnard     1250    Connecticut 
.A-.enue  N'W  ,  Washlni^on   D  C 

B  Clearv.  Oottlieb.  Steen  iV  Hamilton, 
1250  Connec'Jcut  Avenue  NW  Washington 
DC 

A  Kobt;rt  C  Barnard.  1250  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW    Washington,  DC 

B  Cleary  Gottlieb.  Steen  k  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington 
DC 


A  Berlack.  Israeh  .v  Llberman.  26  Broad- 
wav.  New  York,  N  Y 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp  .  80  Pine 
Street    New  York   N  Y 

D     r6l    91,500       E     (9)    $20. 

.\.  Waiter  J  Bierwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
.■\venue  NW  .  Washington   D  C 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  .AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
D,C. 


A.  Robert  W   Blair, 
B  New  Procees  Co  ,  Warren,  Pa 
B    (0)    $317. 

A    rhomas  D   Blake,  1108  16th  Street  NW  . 

Washington,  D  C, 

B  James  R  Sharp.  1108  16th  Street  IfV;., 
Washington,  D  C. 

D     -til    $2,260. 

A  Wm  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Parkway 
Memphis,  Tenn 

B,  National  Cotton  Council  of  Amerl.a 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D     (6)    $760.80,     E.    ^9)    $476  75. 

A  C  B  Blankenshlp.  1925  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America 
1926  K  Street   NW  ,  Washington    DC. 

E.    (9)    $4.513  20 

A  William  Blum.  Jr.  1815  H  Street  NW  . 
Washlngrton.  DC, 

B  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing.  1000  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D     1 6)    91.820      E,    (9)    $423  97 

A  Blumberg.  Singer.  Ross,  Got  teaman.  Dia- 
mond fi  Gordon.  245  Park  Avenue.  New  York 
NY. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  o.' 
.■\merlca,  Inc  ,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
NY 

D     (6)    $6,260      E.    (9)    $124  46. 

A  Eugene  P  Bogan.  1000  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC 

B  Investment  Company  Instlt\ite,  61 
Broadway,   New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren 

B,  The  Aasoclatlon  of  Western  Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago.  Ill 

D     (61    $465. 

A  Robert  T.  Borth,  7T7  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  General  Electric  Co  ,  570  Lexington 
.Avenue.    New    York,    N  Y 

D     1 61    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $83  85. 

.\.  a  Stewart  Boewell,  1120  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B.  .American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte.  N  C 

D     (61    9649,      E,    (9)    $58,43 

.A.  Charles  G.  Botsford,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Palrchlld  HUler  Corp  ,  Germantown,  Md 

A.  J  Wiley  Bowers,  Pioneer  Building,  Chat- 
'ani.'Oga,  Tenn. 

B  Tenne«see  V'^alley  Public  Power  Associ- 
ation, Pioneer  Building.  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

A  Samuel  E.  Boyle,  428  Soutl  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 

B  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Perm  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D     (6)    91.950.      E     19)    $238  28 

A    Charles    N    Brady,    1712   G   Street   NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Automobile  Aaeoclatlon.  1712 
O  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Wayne  W  Bradley.  1776  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  .American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.    (6)    $1,875.     E     (9)    $409  36. 
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A,  Joseph     E.     Brady,     Sheraton     Glbeon         A.  Oeorge  J.  Burger.  A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  the  Parragut  Build- 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.                                               B.    National    Federation    of    Independent     Ing,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the      Business,   921   Washington   Building,  Wash-  B    Committee    of    European    Shipowners, 


Beverage  Industry. 

A.  Parke  C  Brlnkley,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  National   Agricultural   Chemloals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Wally  Brlsooe. 

B.  National    Cable    Television    AssociateB, 
Inc  ,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

D     (6)    $135.     E.    (9)    $16.50. 


A.  Florence    I.    Broadwell,    1737   H   Street  Street  NE.,  Washington,  DC 
NW.,  Washington,  DC,  B.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC/ 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em-  HISC,  555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  An- 
ployees.  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  geles,  Calif 


ington,  D.C.  30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  E.C.  3,  England; 

CEN8A/CES  Joint  Container  Committee,  30- 

A.  J.    J.    Burke,    Jr.,    40    East    Broadway,  32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  EC.  3,  England. 
Butte,  Mont.  d.  (6)   $5,625.     E.   (9)   W16.59. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.  , 

A,  Michael  H,  Cardozo. 

A.    Burley   &   Dark    Leaf   Tobacco    Export  b.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 

Association,  Poet  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washlng- 

Ky-  ton,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $623.49.  

.      -,         „         ^  ~I~~              .„„     ^           ^  A.  Philip  Carllp,  675  Fourth  Avenue,  Brook- 

A.    Mrs.    Margot    Burman,     100    Seventh  lyn,  N,Y. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 


D.  (6)   $4,622.40. 


TE.  (9)  $194.18. 


A.  David  A  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  BTfal  B'rlth, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N,Y, 

D,  (6)  $260. 

A.  W    S    Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    60S 

Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A,  Joseph  P.  Brosnan,  9160  SpringhlU  Lane, 
Greenbelt.  Md. 


A.  Oeorge  B.  Burnham,  120  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Burnham   Chemical   Co.,   120   C   Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $555.     E.  (9)  $555. 

A.  Oeorge  Burnham,   1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  525  William 
Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)9620.     E.  (9)  $392.43. 


D.   (6)    $2,500,     E.   (9)    $1410. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,066,66.     E.   (9)    $230.17. 

A.  Albert  A.  Carretta.  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B,  Work  Glove  Manufacturers  Association. 
1604  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

D.  (6)  $512.50. 


A.  Eugene  C,  Carusl,   1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A,  Ralph  E.  Casey,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW„  Wash- 


A.  Charles  S.  Burns,   1100  Ring  Building, 

B.  Air    Force    Sergeants    Association,    1501  Washington,  D,C, 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 

D  (6)  $100.  Ihg,  Washington,  D.C. 

—^  D.  (6)  $725.     E.  (9)  $24001. 

A.  Brotherhood     of     Railway,     Airline     &  

Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Clncln-  A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 

natl,  Ohio.  town.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $16,213.56.     E.   (9)    $16,213.56.  .      *        r^  ^ 

A.  Herbert    H.    Butler,    438    Pennsylvania     mgton.D.C. 

A,  Charles    H.    Brown,    1250    Connecticut  Building,  Washington,  DC.                     "                      D.   (6)  $1,233.     E.   (9)  $96  36 
.Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  U.S.    Independent    Telephone    Associa- 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250  tlon,  438  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,         A.    E.   Michael   Cassady,    1130    17th    Street 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  DC.                                                                                 NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)   $900  D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $420                                               B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

A.  J.  D   Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW„  A.  Monroe    Butler,    1801    Avenue    of    the                                           -   - 

Washington.  DC.  Stars.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.                                                A.     Francis     R.     Cawley,     15th     and     H 

B.  American    Public    Power    Association,  B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,   1801   Avenue  of      Streets  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 


2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     the  Stars,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
D.  (6)   $150. 


.A,  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $882.50, 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street.  New  Y'ork.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes,  1514  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc., 
328  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.   (9)$221. 

A.  John  H.  Callahan,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 


B.     Agricultural     Publishers     Association, 
15th  and  H  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $35,     E.    (9)    $29. 

A.  Francis      R.      Cawley,      15th      and     H 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  15th  and 
H  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

D.    (6)    $96.     E.    (9)    $36.18. 

A.     Michael    J.    Cefal6,    48^0    MacArthur 


&  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO-CLC,  1126  16th      Boulevard  NW..  Washington,  D.C^ 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  ' " 

D.  (6)  $875.     E. (9)  $240. 


B.  American  Institute  of  CPA's,  668  Fifth      Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 


B.  International  Union  of  District  50, 
UMWA,  4880  MacArthur  Bj/ulevard  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,270,04. 


Bdul 


.Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

.A  Anne  Bryant.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Comae  Co.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $975. 


A.  George   S.   Buck,   Jr.,   Post   Office  Box 
12285,  Memphis,  Tenn, 

B.  National    Cotton   Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A    Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  88-04  63d 
Drive.  Rego  Park,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $505.12. 


A.  George  J.  Burger. 

B.  Burger    Tire    Consultant    Service.    250 
West  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.T. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Term. 

D.   (6)   $123.92. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce   of  the  United 
States. 


A.  Chapman,  DiSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania   Building,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Louis  A,  Cohn,  710  North  Stone  Avenue, 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

E,  (9)  $95.03. 

A.  Chapman,  DiSalle  &  Friedman,  933 
Pennsylvania   Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Game,  Pish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners.  5727  Blake 
Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $502.79. 


A.  Chapman.  DiSalle  &  Friedman.  932 
Pennsylvania   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arts,  9300  Wllshire  Boulevard,  Beverlv 
Hills,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $25,000.     E.   (9)    $73.46. 
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A  Chfvpman.  DlSalle  St  rrladman,  033 
Pennayl-anla  Building.  Waahlngton,  DC 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  a  Pree  and 
Competitive  Press  33  North  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago.  Ill 

E     (9i    $13  74. 

A  Chapman  DlSalle  i  Friedman.  932 
Penn.^ylvanla  Building.  Waahlngton.   D  C. 

B  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co  .  280  West  Broad- 
way, New  York   NY. 

D    I  6  p  $387  50 

A  James  W  Chapman.  1635  I  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton   D  C 

B  Retired  Offlcers  .association  1625  I  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

D   (8i  $1800 

A  Leslie  Cheek  III.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington   D  C 

B  American  Insurance  Association.  1025 
Connecticut   Avenue   NW     Washington,   DC 

D     -6i    $1  500      E     i9i    $260. 

A  A  H  Chesser  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washlni^ton   DC 

B  United  Transportation  Union. 
E     91  $300 

A    The   Christian   Amendment   Movement. 
804  Peon  Avfnie   Pittsburgh.  Pa 
D    i«..$72I773       E    i  9  I  $6,563  57. 

A    Edwin  Christiansen. 

B    The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  f-f  AJ^.erlc^    1012  ;4th  Street  NW 
Washington    D  C 

A.  Lowell  T  Chrlstlson,  1028  17th  Street 
NW    Wa-shlngton.  D  C 

B  American  Optometrlc  .Association  Poat 
Offlce  Box  5147.  Knoxviiie.  Tenn 

D     6     S345  24      E     9)  $368  75 

A  Alber'  T  Church.  Jr.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW    Wa^hmaiton.  D  C 

B  .Amencin  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. :i20  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

D     "5     J45       E    i9)   $3.52. 

A.  C:^ar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc  .  350  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
NY 

D    .6)    $38.162  43       E     i91    $334.75. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  for  Poetal  Reform. 
Inc     1725  I  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D    (6i   $97  227  0:       E      9i    SJJ 'il3.79 

A  Allen  C  K  Clark.  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Wiishlngton.  DC 

B  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730 
K  st-eet  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A  E  i.-l  W  Clark. 

B  Lab.r-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee 100  Lndlan.i  Avenue  NW  .  Washington 
DC 

D  i6i   $1  500      E.  (9l  $37  17. 

A  Robert  M  Clark.  llOO  Oonnectlcut 
.Avenue  NW    W:ush:r.ir.on.  D  C 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  i  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co  .  30  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago, 

.\    Clay  P'.pe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, Post  OtS-e  Box   :312o,  Kansas  Cltv    Mo 
D    i6i   «1J6  5d       E.  .9i  $86  57 

A.  Bonn  H   Clayton.  3924  Louisiana  Circle. 

Mmneapt'lis.  Minn 

B  Fire  Engineers  Inc  .  3924  Louisiana 
Circle,  Mlnneap^.ul.s    Mian 

D    p6i  $300      E    i9i  $500 

A  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 


B  Houston  Chemical  Co,  1  Gateway 
Center.  Ethyl  Corp  ,  451  Florida,  Baton 
Rouge.  La  .  E    I    dupont  de  Nemours  &  Co.. 

Inc  .  Wilmington,  Del. 

D    i6i  $3,000      E    i9i  $34 

A  Cleary.  0<-,ttlleb,  Steen  Sc  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington, 
DC 

B  The  Oil  Shale  Corp,.  680  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  Yirk   NY 

D     (6i   $200       E    i9)  $905. 

A  Cleary.  Octtlleb,  .Steen  <v  Hamilton, 
1250  Connectl.ut  Avenue  NW  Wa.shlngton, 
DC. 

B  Washington  InternaUonai  School.  3211 
Volta  Place  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

E    I  9  I   $8  4u 

A  Earle  C  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Brands.  Inc. 
D.  (81  $300.      E.  19)  $112. 

A.  Earle  C  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 
D    i6i  $300      E    1 9)  $112 

A  Earle  C  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B    Liggett  &  Mvers.  Inc 
D     8)  $300       E    (9)  -112 

A    Earle  C    Clements,   1776  K  Street   NW., 
W.ishmgton,  DC 
B    Philip  Morns.  Inc 
D    i6l  $300       E    i9)  $112. 

A  Earle  C  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shlngton.  D  C 

B   R   J   Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
D    i6i  $300      E    1 91  $112 

A.  Earle  C  Clements.  1778  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.   DC 

B    The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 

A    Eugene  R   CUITord. 

B.  Coope.-atr.e  League  of  USA.  59  East 
Van  Buren  Street.  Chicigu.  111. 

D     6i  $1,800       E,  (9i  $2,100. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke.  Glass.  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney. 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B  General  .American  Transptirtatlon  Corp  . 
120   South    Riverside   Pl.iza    Ch!(-ago    III 

E.    (9)    $6 

A.  Clifford  Warnke  Glass.  McIlwain  Sc  Fin- 
ney. 815  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  ,  W;ishlng- 
ton .  D  C 

B  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation  299 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y 

E.   1 91    $4. 

A.  Clifford.  W.irnke.  GUtss.  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney. 815  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Toy  Manufacturers  of  .America.  200  Fifth 
.Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E      J      »803  41. 

A  David  Cohen.  1000  Wisconsin  .Avenue 
.NW  .  W:tshlngton,  DC 

B  Conunittee  for  Community  .Affairs,  lOO'J 
Wise-   iiam  Avenue  NW  .   W;iBhlnf,ton    D  C 

D     ,6 1    $2.687  52.     E.    (9i    $249  35. 

.A.  Coles  &  Goertner  1000  Connecticut  .Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D  C, 

B  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Own- 
ers, Iiic  One  Cii.ise  M.mJi.ittan  Plaza  New 
York.  NY, 

A  William  J  CoUey,  1776  K  Street  NW  , 
W  wshlngton,   D  C. 

B.  .American  Medical  .Association,  535 
N   rth   Denrborn  Street,  ChlCctgo,  111 

D,      61    $1,875       E.    i9l    $71003. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RIU  &  Edwards    1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Nfttlonml    Broiler    Council,     1168    I5th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  James  P  Collins,  888  16th  Street  NW 
Waahlngton.  D  C. 

B    American    Iron    &    Steel    Institute,    150 
Bast  42d  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.  i6)    $500.     E     (9)    $126 

A.  Paul  G  Collins.  Ill  Westminster  Street 
Providence.  R  I 

B  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island.  Ill  Westminster  Street,  Providence 
RI 

D     1 8 1    $68.75. 

A.  Coloriido  Rallroftd  Association.  702  .\I„- 
Jestlo  Building.  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Asaoclatlon,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building.  Denver,  Colo. 

D     i8)    $1,320      E     i9l    $2,914. 

A.  COStAC  Co.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $400.86 


A.  Harrison  Combs,  Jr.,  1437  K  Street  NW . 
Washington    D  C 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  000 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D    i6)    $3  452 

A  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing, 50  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A    Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin   Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 
D    i6)   $11,040.57.      E.   (9)  $11,040.57. 

.A  Committee  for  Free  Cotton  Market,  Inc  , 
1725  K  Street   NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Commi; tee  on  Metropolitan  Washington 
Banking,  Union  Trust  Building.  Waahlng- 
ton, DC. 

D    i6l  $45898      E.  (9)   $500. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

D     '61    $17,600      E.    (9)    $9,671.43. 

.A.  Compiiter  Les.sors  Association.  Inc..  One 
Chase   Manhattan    Plaza,   New   York,    N.Y. 
D    i6l   $5,000,      E,   (9)   $1,727. 

A  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  .Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW  ,  W.ishlngton,  DC. 

A.  Raymond  F  Conkllng.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Texaco  Inc  .  135  East  42d  Street,  New- 
York.  NY. 

D.  (6)   $320.      E    i9)  $274.14. 


A.  Howard  M  Conner.  1725  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Paclflc  Gas  &  Electric  Co  ,  245  Market 
Street    San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.    i6)    $1,397      E.    (9)    8823.76. 

.A.  Robert  J.  Conner.  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW  ,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  ChryBler  Corp.,  341  Matsachusetta  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $380.     E.    (9)    $210. 

.A.  John  .A.  Conner,  2139  Wisconsin  Aveni:-^ 
NW     Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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B.  American  DentaJ  Aaaodattoa,  3U  Bamt 
Chicago  Avenue,  Cbloago,  Bl. 
D.   (6)   •1,769.60. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  1130  17tli  Street  NW., 
Washlntrton,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 

A.  Howard   Lee   Cook,   Jr  ,   1776   K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     Aaaodatlon,    636 

North    Dearborn    Street,    Chicago,    111. 
D.   (6)    $1,876.     £.   (9)    $830.14. 

A.  Miss  Eileen  D.  Cook,  200  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Assodation,  60  Eafet 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (61    $73.70. 


A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Aseodatlon  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper.  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  R.   J.   Reynolds  Tobacco  Oo,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 


.A.  JoAhua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  1123,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

D.   (6)    $3,760.     E.   (9)    $1,436.48. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
.Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1477  West 
Pender  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

D.  (61  S3.000. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
.Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufactur- 
t  r.s  .Association,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
y^rk,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $6.00. 

A.  Darren  Coover.  1776  K  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
Ins^ton,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D    i6)  $1,400.     E.  (9)  $410.90. 

.A.  Darrell  Coover,  215  Watergate  Building, 
2600  Virginia  .Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. 30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (61  $700.     E.  (9  I  $164. 

.A.  Corcoran,  Foley.  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms, 
120  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

.A.  Corcoran.  Foley.  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511   K   Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Flnanc- 
:!ie.  50  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

.\.  Corcoran.  Polev,  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Marketers  .Association,  1250  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

\  Corcoran.  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  914  Merchants 
B.uik  Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A  Emmet  P.  Corrlgan,  922  24th  Street  NW., 
'A'.ishtngton.  D.C. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
•Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  901  Massa- 
chusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  AUan  D,  Cors,  1620  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  fl26. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)    •18,976.82.     E.    (9)    •28,570.69. 

A.  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Instttutlons, 
60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  •613.96. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  29 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  •1,066.67.     E.  (9)  •1,066.67. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Com  Millers  Federation,  1030 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  2017  Walnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  Committee,  Inc.,  156 
East  52d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Cotinihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut   Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Linen  Supply   Association   of  America, 
976  Arthur  Godfrey  Boulevard,  Miami,  Fla. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Styety  Agents,  83  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Paul  L.   Courtney,   1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
D. (6)  $300. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation, 1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  James  Irvine  Foundation,  111  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  Moller,  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associ- 
ation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Ready  Mixed  Concrete  Anod- 
atlon,  900  Spring  Street,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing AsscjclaUon,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Truck  Mixer  Manufacturers  Bureau,  900 
Spring  Street,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1537 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    $50.70. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1621  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Poet  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Poet  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)    $172.25. 

A.  Francis  D.  Cronin,  1100  Ring  "Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  ; 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

D.   (6)    $475. 

A.  Harold  L.  Crosier,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline,  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $415.39. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  12050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NHfiilonal  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Michael  B.  Crowson,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Culbertson.  Pendleton  and  Pendleton, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Caimed  Meat  Importers'  Associa- 
tion, Time-Life  Building,  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    »42.47. 

A.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
.man  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    (61    $1,269.23.     E.   (9)    $933.03, 


A.  Dan  Curlee,  25  Louisiana  A\-enue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Lousiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,750. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  906  16th  Street  I*W., 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    •3,165.35. 
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A  John  R  Dtiiton.  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building.  Indl&napolls.  Ind. 

B  A^oclated  Railways  of  Indiana.  1506 
Merchants      Bank      Building,      Indlanapolla, 

Ind 

A  C  A  Damail,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue VW  .  Waahmgton,  D  C 

B  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  A»- 
sociauun.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C. 

D     '6 1    $320 

A.  John  Davenport,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
VW    Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A«- 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  HW  ,  Waah- 
ington.  D  C. 

D      6i    $185. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davles.  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street.  Chicago.   Ill 

B  American  Meat  Institute  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago   111 

D       6 1    »1  000       E       9'    $80  fl! 

A  Pred  E  Davis,  918  19th  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D  C. 

A    Charles  W    Day.  815   Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N'W  .  Washington.  D  C 
B    Kord   Motor  Co     Dearborn    Mich. 
D     v&i    $89       E     i9i    $11(5 

A.  Michael  B  Dean.  911  National  Presa 
Building  Waahlngtun  DC 

B  Meat  Impor's  Council  of  America  Inc  . 
25  Broadway    New  York,   NY. 

A    T  .ny  T   Dechan' 

B  The  Parmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  .\merlca.  !0:2  14th  Street 
N'W  ,    Washington,    D  C 

D    (8)  $1  875.      E.    9)  $68  82. 

A  DeHart  and  Brolde.  Inc.  ::50  Con- 
necticut   .Avenue   NW  .    Washlngtcn.    DC 

B  Emplover  Indu.stry  .Association  cf  Amer- 
ica and  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevl- 
slon. 

.A.  James  J.  Delaney  Jr .  1003  Lancaster 
Drive.   Anchorage.   .Alaska. 

B  .Association  of  .American  Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington.    D  C. 

D      6'    in.O       E    19)   $147  40 

A  Richard  A  Dell.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington   D  C 

B  National  Rural  Electric  C-x.peratlve  .As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D   (6)  $150. 

A  Vincent  \  Demu  25  Broaiiwav  New 
York,  N  Y 

B  New  York  Conxmlttee  ^f  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines  25  Broadwav 
New  York.  N  Y 

D   (6i  $6,250 

.\     Ma.x    A     Denney.    1829    K    Street    IfW . 

Washington.  DC 

B  .\merlr,in  Indus'rlal  Bankers  Aasocla- 
Mon     1829   K   Street   NW .   Washington    DC 

D    <8)  $900. 

A  Leslie  E  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Wishlngton.  D  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

D     8 1  $540  75.      E    (9)  $128  65 

A  Lloyd  J.  Derrlckson.  888  :7th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  National  -Assoclatl'^n  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc 


A.  Claude  J  Desautels  ft  Auoclates.  1725 
I  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Society  of  Composers. 
Authors,  and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Ave- 
nue  New  Y  .rk,  N  Y 

D    i8i  $6.1)00 

.A.  Claude  J  Desautels.  1726  I  Street  NW  . 
Washunjton.  D  C. 

B  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
Inc  .  1725  I  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D    (61  $6,730  78. 

A.  Claude  J  Desautels  &  Aasoclates,  1725  I 
Street  NW  .  Washington   D  C 

B.  Joseph  NiipolUan  .■\a>s(>clatee.  Inc.,  121 
Chestnut  .Street,  Sprlngtleld,  Mass 

D    i6i   $4,000 

A.  Timothy  V  A.  Dillon,  liX)l  15th  Street 
-VW  .  Waahlngton.  D  C 

B.  Department  of  Water  Reeourcee,  State 
of  CailfDrnla,  Po«t  Office  Box  388.  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

D     6i   «1.882  46       E     9t  $232  46 


A.  Tlmofhy  V  A  DlUon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW  ,  WashlngUm.  D  C 

B  Sacrimento  Municipal  Utility  Dl»tHct. 
Post  Office  Box  15H30,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D      8  I   $1  (319  23       E      D  >   «69  23 

A.  Timothy  V  A  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW  .  W.ishliigton    D  C 

B.  Yuba  County  Water  .Agency.  MarysvUle, 
Calif 

D    (6)  $1.208  95       E    i9l   »8.95. 

A.  Disabled  .American  Veterans.  National 
Serv  loe  Htsadqviarters.  1221  Massachusetts 
A-. enue  NW  .  W.ushlngton.  D  C 

B  D:.saij:ed  .Vmerlc.ia  Veterans.  ■i725  .Mex- 
ir.drla  Pike.  Cold  .spring,  Ky. 

D      61   »1 5. 125       E    (91  $4.698  60. 

\.  Discover  .America  Travel  Organizations, 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washlnirton, 
DC. 

D    i6i   «n4.31350.      E    |9i  5682.50. 

A  William  H  Dodds,  1126  16th  Street  NW,. 
Waehlngton,  D  C 

B.  Intemailonai  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aeros{)at;e.  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  .America  (  U.AW  i .  8000  East 
JptTerson  .Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich 

D    ,6)   4954.60.     B.  (91  $93.03. 

A  Paul  R  M.  Donelan.  1776  K  Street  NW  . 
Wa<ihingt«in    D  C 

B.  .American  Medical  .Association,  535 
-N'orth  D«'arb<)rn  .Street.  Chicago,  111 

A  C  L.  Dorson.  501  I3th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B  Retirement  Federation  of  ClvU  Service 
Emplove«>  of  the  US  Government,  501  13th 
street  NW  .  Wa.shington.  D  C 

D      ti  1    S2.a84  51        E    (9)  $217 

A.  Duw,  Lohnes  *  Albertson.  1223  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  .  Wahhln^on,  DC 

B    Newspaper  Committee   for  Cablevislon, 
9th    and    Edmond    Streets,    St.    Joeeph.    Mo 
D.  (6)  $5,620. 

A  P  Raymond  Downs,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Proctor  and  Qamble  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  301  East  6th  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

-A   Franklin  B  Dryden. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.  1776  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  R.  Michael  Duncan,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  WaBhing- 
ton.  DC 
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A.  William  E.  Dunn,  1957  E  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  .Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC 

A   J   D   Durand,  1725  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 
E.  (9)  $320. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dwershak,  1100  Ring  Bulldln« 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C. 

D    (6)  $975. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C. 

D.  (61   $5  70.     E.  (9)  $5,36. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards.  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  Amerlo 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn, 

A.  J  C  B  Ehrlnghaus.  Jr.,  300  New  Jer- 
sey Avenue  SE  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Association  of  .American  Railroads. 
American    Railroads    Building,    Washington! 

D    (6-  $38  46       E  (9)  $25. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  1900  L  Street  N\T 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  .Associates  Inc 
1900  L  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    i6l    $250.      E     (9)    $44.06. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  5500  Qulncy  Street 
HyattsvUle.  Md. 

D.    (6t    $2.567  91.     E.    (9)    $2,936.86. 

A.  John  .M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  .Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-Cio, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Wa.shlnt-K  n 
DC. 

A.  D.  A,  Ellsworth,  400  First  Street  N\V , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  A 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $3,38382      E.    (9)    $893.55. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth.  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America.  Inc..  1025 
Vermont  Avenue  .NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  e:v.  Bar-lett,  Brown  ,<c  Proctor.  225 
Franklin  Street.  Boston,  Mass 

B.  M&ssachu.setts  Federal  Savings  Cuimcll. 
Inc.,  11  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass 

E.  (9)    $398.79 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan.  1200  Tower  Bulldme. 
Waahlngton.  DC 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C 

D.    (6)    $2,100.     E     i9)    $15  56. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  Countv  Water  District 
Coachella.  CaUf. 

D    i6)    $1,200. 

A.  Ely  «  Duncan.  1200  Tower  Bvnldlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  ill  North  Hope 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,400. 


A.  Ely    &    Duncan,    1200    Tower    Buildin(C, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District,  2130 
Adeline  Street.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 
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A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centre, 
Calif. 

D,   (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
W-ishlngton.  D  C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South  Broad- 
wav. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   |6)  $3,180 

A.  Richard  W.  Emory,  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Timonlum,  Md. 

.A.  Employee  Relocat;*n  Real  Estate  Ad- 
visory Council,  Inc.,  333  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $29.04. 

A.  James  C.  England,  1317  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3l6t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $48.36. 

A,  Grover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B,  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savlnga 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6)   $4,470.     E.    (9)   $939.86. 

A.  John  D.  Pagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
N'E  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)  $2,375.     E.   (9)  $25.50. 

A  Richard  E.  Faggloll,  1025  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Standard  OH  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.T. 

A  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America  (National  Parmers 
Union),  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)   $74,381.48.     E.   (9)   $17,661.10. 

A.  Bonner  Fellers.  3535  Sprlngland  Lane 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Taxpayers  Committee  To  End  Foreign 
Aid. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Plerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
(  ouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

D.  (61  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $138. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  117  EgUnton 
.Avenue  East.  Toronto.  Canada. 

D   (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $35.50. 

A.  Francis  S.  Fllbey,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th    Street   NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,739.77. 

A.  Fire  Engineers  Inc..  3924  Louisiana  Cir- 
cle. Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  (9)   $1,000. 

A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  415  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $12,871.50.     E.  (9)  $9,796.80. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Kv. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 


A.  Fletcher,  Heald,  Rowell,  Kenehan  & 
Hlldreth,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  PM  Broadcasters, 
665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Gene  Ponden,  Post  Office  Box  192,  Tay- 
lor, Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 

D.  (6)  $3,416.53.     E.  (0)  $673.70. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $1,460.39. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,    1534   I  Street   NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $417.     E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  Forest  Parmem  Association  Cooperative, 
1375  Peachtree  Street  NE..  Altanta,  Ga. 


A.  James  W.  Porlstel,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,950.     E.  (9)  $272.97. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulls,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $225. 

A.  John  G.  Fox,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  $68.34. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $68.55.     E.  (9)  $32.64. 

A.  Walter  L.  Frankland,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $191.21. 

A.  R.  Prank  Frazier,  1155  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $150. 


A.  Robert  M.  Frederick.  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,750. 

A.  James    O.    Freeman.    812    Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.     E.  (9)  $108. 

A.  Joseph   Preni,   Jr.,    1629   K   Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American   Industrial    Bankers   Assoc. a- 
tlon,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $750. 


A.  Bemlce  Prledlander,  950  25th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Action  on  Smoking  &  Health. 
2000  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $345.     E.  (9)  $320. 


A.  Philip  P.  Prledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D    (6)   $60. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $23,519.     E.   (9)    $9,284. 

A.  Owen  V.  Prisby,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  One  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $468.40.     E.   (9)    $738.40. 


A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Frank  W.  Prlsk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D     (6)    $1,140.15. 

A.  Gadsby   &   Hannah,    1700   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
B    Anchor  Corp.  et  al. 
D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    8331.79. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  15^1  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $250. 


A.  William  B.  Gardiner,  1221  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Wnshington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.    (6)    $3,750. 

A  Marlon  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  I6l    $200. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $1,926.25. 

A.  John  H.  Gilbert,  128  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Theater  Own- 
ers, Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,126. 

A.  Arthtir  P.  Gildea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Plour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  &  Distillery  Workers 
of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $1,375.     E.  (9)  $94.26. 

A.  Dave  Glvens,  916  Nashville  Trust  Build- 
ing, Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H   Street    NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc.. 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5.     E.  (9)  $3.37. 
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A  Olaasle.  Pew«tt.  Be«b«  it  Shkoiu.  1810 
H   3tr«0t   NW  .   WMblngton.   DC 

B  The  Nfttlonai  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
en  AuoclaUon,  1830  Maosacbusetu  Avenue 
.VW  .  WMhln^on.  D  C 

D     i8l    t2-25      E     i9l    tSlS 

A  Vance  V  Ouodfellow  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn 

B  Crop  Quality  Council.  838  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis   Minn 

D    .01    t4.500 

A  W  3  Oiokln  consulting  engineer  112 
North   Central   Avenue.   Ptaoenix    Ariz 

A  Frederick  D  Oi««  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue    HW  .    Washington     DC 

B  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation lOOO  Connecticut  .fvenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

O      6  I   123  1  30 

.\  Edward  Crtt'Ueb  &  Associates.  Ltd  .  485 
Madison    Avenue,    New    York.   N  Y 

B  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Assocla- 
tl(jn.  900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard  Detroit. 
Mich 

A    Cfovernment   Eir.ploves  Council,   100  In- 
d.ana    Avenue    NW      Wash;n>r-on     DC 
D       a>.    »10  0UJ2       E       Ji     »5  205  87 

A  Donald  E  Graham.  1200  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washlngtisn.  DC. 

B  National  Council  of  Parmer  C  jopera- 
tlvea,  1200  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

D       6'     »6.34d96       E     .9i    1228  10 

A  Oraln  i  Peed  Dealers  National  Assocla- 
tlun    725  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

A  Cornelius  R  Gray.  1712  O  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
O  Street   NW     Washington    DC 

A     Oe.)rKe    O     Qray.    1625    I    Street    NW  . 

Washington.  D  C 
E      3>  13  83  a  51 

A  James  A  Gray,  3139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  .  Wadhlngtcn.  D  C. 

B  National  Machine  Toul  Builders  Asso- 
ciation. 213b  Wisconsin  .\ver;ue  VW  .  Wash- 
ingt^'n.  D  C 

A  Rober-  K  Gray.  1735  K  Street  NW  . 
Washlngt.n   D  C 

B  Hli;  A  Knowlton.  Inc  150  East  42d 
Sf  reet.  New  Yorit.  N  Y. 

A  Virginia  M  Gray.  3501  Williamsburg 
Lane  NW     W.^.shlng'on.  D  r 

B  Cl'izens  Committee  for  CNICEF  20  E 
Stree'  NW     Washington.  DC 

D      lit    »425       E      91    S137  56 

A  Samuel  A  Orayson.  611  Idaho  BuilrtlnK 
Boise   rdah>j 

B  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 

E    '  9  I   *  1 ,668  05 

A  Clifford  P  Greek.  432  Park  Avenue 
South.  New  York.  N  Y 

B.  American  Educational  Publishers  Insti- 
tute. 432  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York.  NY 

D     "Ji   J250 

A  Da'.e  Greenwood,  102  Hoge  Building. 
Seafle   W,uih 

B  Washington  Railroad  .Association.  302 
Hoge  Building  Seattle.  Wash 

E      9.   »1  006  93 

A  William  G  Orelf,  11555  15th  Street  NW  . 
Wa-shln^.on  D  C 

B  Bristol-Myers  Co  ,  345  Park  Avenue.  New- 
York  NY 


A  Fred  J  Grelner,  810  17th  Street  IfW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Evaporated  Milk  Aaaodatlon,  910  17tll 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

A  John  F  Grlner.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  400  First  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC 

O     'a>»fi796  90       S.    (912,549  45. 

A  James  J  Qudliias,  1713  Q  Street  NW.. 
Wis.Mngton.  D  C 

B  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
G  Street  NW    Washington.  DC. 

A  Dr  Harry  P  Ouenther,  1101  17th  Street 
NW    Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Supervlaora  of 
State  Banks.  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

D     l6i   >960       E       9)  1200 

A.  Ben  H  Guill.  JOOO  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B  National  Automobile  Dealers  Asaocla- 
•.km  »nd  American  Zinc. 

D       'i.   $2,186  54       E.    i9i  $935 

.\    Jerome  R   Oulan. 

B  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Busln»«s  15th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue 
NW    W.uihlng^on   DC 

A  Matthew  Hale  ril5  Connei  Ucut  Avenue 
NW    W.Lshln^ton   D  C 

B  the  American  Bankers  Association.  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  and  90  Park  A\-e- 
nue   New  York,  N  V 

D       Hi  $500       E     i9'   $100 

A    J   O   Hall    De'rolt.  Mich. 
B    Gener.U  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard   Ue:rolt.  Mich. 

A  Keith  HalUday.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
W.i.shlngton,  D  C 

B  .Associated  Third-Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW     Wishlngton.  DC. 

D     (  6  I  $300 

A  Norman  S  Halllday.  1S29  K  Street  NW  , 
WiLshlngton.  D  C 

B  M<iga7lne  Publishers  Assi-K-latlon.  Inc  , 
'j"S  :  r-\:!ik,'*<  li   .A.fuue.  Nfw  York,  NY 

D       0.     J2  jxxj       E     <9l    $383  67, 

.\  Thomas  A,  Halsted.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue   NW  .  Washington,   DC 

D     .61    $5  000  10. 

.'I  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &  .Saunders,  8«8 
17th  street  NW  .  Wrushlngton.  D  C, 

B.  American  Courier  Corp..  2  Nevada  Drive. 
Lake  Success.  N  Y 

A.  Hauif!  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW     Washington.  DC 

B  Ida  C.\3on  Callaway  Poundatl.in,  Pine 
Mount. an   Q.■^ 

A  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  School  Supply  .fe  Equipment 
.\j5soclatlon.  79  West  Monroe  Street  Chicago 
III 

A  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  ,-treet  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Scientific  .Apparatus  Makers  .Associa- 
tion. 1140  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  .  Wi»sh- 
ington.  D  C 

.A.  Hamel.  .Morgan.  Park  &  .Saunders,  888 
17th  street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B,  United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc..  846 
Third  .Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 


December  23,  1969 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton.  1300  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1300  17th  Street  NW,.  Washington 
DC. 

D.   161    •5.350.     E.    (9)    tSeS.lS. 

A.  Edward  F  Harding,  140  New  Mont- 
gomery Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B  The  Pacific  Telephone  tc  Telegraph  Co, 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Calif, 

D     i6l    $170,      E.    (9)    $168,50, 

A.  Franklin  Hardinge,  Jr,,  444  Wentworth 
Avenue.  Pasadena,  Calif. 

B  California  Savings  <Si  Loan  League,  1444 
Wentworth  .Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif 

D     i6l  $1,800       E.  (91  (58969. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman.  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  and  Precision 
Machining  Association,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 


A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Mrs,  Mildred  B.  Barman.  13th  and  E 
Streets  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston. 
Ill 

D     16)    $825       E.    (9)    t407.43, 

A,  William  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW     Washington,  DC. 

B.  AmerK-an  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  .Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    r6i    $420.      E.    (9)    •146.35. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr.,  1200  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

D.    (61    $7,500.      E.    (9)    $105.67. 

A.  David  Hartsough.  245  Second  Street  NE  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D. i6^  $690 

A.  Lewis  B  Hastings.  1619  Massachusetts 
-Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  .Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc..  320  New  Center  Building.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D    .6)    $500. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr..  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

B    .American    Trucking    Associations.    Inc 
1016  P  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
D     (6)    $1,000       E     i9)    $83  82. 

A  Paul  M  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Health  In.5urance  .Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  Gerald  Hayes.  330  South  Wells 
Street.  Chicago.  Ill, 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  330  South  Wells  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D,    ,6)    $550, 


.A.  Hays  &  H.iys.  Warner  Building.  Wash- 
ington, be. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles    Road,    Lexington,   Ky. 

D.  (6)   «200. 

A  John  C  Hazen.  1317  P  Street  NW . 
W.oshlngton.  DC. 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  .list  Street.  New  York. 

E.  (9)   $47  90. 
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A      Health       Insurance     Association     of 

America     1701    K    Street    NW.,    Washington, 
DC. 


A  Patrick  B  Healy.  30  P  Street  NW.,  WaSh- 
ington.  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D    1 6)   S300.     E.   (9)   $423.64. 

A  George  J.  Hecht.  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
.New  York.  NY. 

B  American  Parents'  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Robert  B  Helney,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)    $875.     E.   (9)    $1,260.01. 

A  Kenneth  G.  Heisler,  1200  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
^oolatlons.  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 
•on,  DC 

D    (6)  $1,100.        I 

A  Phil  D.  Helmlg.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  717  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York.  NY. 

D    (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $150. 

.A.  C.  O  Henderson,  Post  Office  Box  381, 
W.ishlngton.  DC. 

U    |6)  $100        lE)    (9)  $100. 

A  Christopher  O.  Henderson,  1341  G  Street 
.sW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Organisation  of  Professional  Employees 
:  the  US.  Depajunent  of  Agriculture,  1341 
(".  street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

D    i6l  $185.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  150  East  42d 
.Street,  New  York.  NV 

B.  Mobil  OH  Corp ,  150  Elast  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D     (6i    $1,125.     E     i9)    $1,165.79. 

A  John  K.  Herbert,  575  Lexington  Avenue, 
N'ev.-  York.  N  Y. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $3,448.26. 

A  A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr..  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B  Association  of  Southeastern  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $12,000.     E.    1 9)    $427.46. 

A.  Cllnt/on  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 

iiie.  W.ishlngton,  D.C. 

B  National  Football  Leagtie,  410  Park 
.\venue.  New  York.  NY. 

.A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfield,  Mass.;  Redfleld 
'inn  Sight  Co..  Denver,  Colo.;  and  Browning 
Xrms  Co  .  Morgan.  Utah. 

D.    (6)    $11,416.50.     E.   (9)    $52.65. 

.A  Hester  &  Stone,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
.hg.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  535 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6i    $5,000.     E    (9)    $180.80. 


A  M  F.  Hicklln.  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
iiig.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Molnea,  Iowa. 

E,    (9)    $1,725.87. 


A  George  T.  Hlgglns,  1100  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $175. 


A.  John  W.  Hlght,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Le^latlve  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $200. 

A.  J.  Eldred  HUl,  Jr.,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.   (6)    $2,000. 

A.  James  J.  HUl.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Harry  R.  Hlnton,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $2,100.     E.   (9)    $647.21. 

A.  Mrs.  Mae  Hlpsley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North    Dearborn    Street,    Chicago,    111. 

D.    (6)    $712.50.      (E)    (9)    $30.66. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $290. 

A.  Claude  E,  Hobbs.  Room  707,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $195. 


A.  Irvln  A.  HofT,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Bryce  P.  Holcombe,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperhangers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  217-19 
North  Sixth  Street,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $1,850. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North   Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 

E.  (9)    $730. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $710.89. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  1730  K  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  The  Hormel  Foundation.  Austin,  Minn. 
E.  (9)  $21,266.19. 


A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  ni. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111. 


A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1221   Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky, 

D.  (6)  $6,875.     E.  (9)  $4,696.60. 


A.  William    J.    HuU,    1660    L   Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  William   J.    Hull,    1660   L    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc 

A.  Edward  W.  Hummers,  Jr.,  1225  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air   Transport   Association,    1000   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  $320.     E.  (9)  $147.45. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1775  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association 
AFL-CIO,   1775  K  Street   NW.,   Washington! 

D.  (6)  $4,875.     E.  (9)  $927.74. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  "The   American   Institute   of  Architects, 
1735    New    York    Avenue    NW.,    Washington! 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $13,122.90. 


A.  Frank    N.    Ikard,    1271    Avenue    of   the 
Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A,   Illinois   Railroad   Association,   135   East 
11th  Place,  Chicago,  III. 
E.  (91  $1,851.26. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Freeh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation,   777    14th    Street    NW.,    Washington, 

A.  INA  Corp.,   1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
E.  (9)  $250 


A.  Harry  A.  Inman,  1200  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx 
Park,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $67.50.     E.  (9)  $1.50. 


A.  Independent  Nati  ral  Gas  Association 
of  America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America. 

D.  (6)   $1,300. 


.A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  .AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $5,157.70.    E.  (9)  $5,157.70. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $289.60. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $3,839.01. 
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A.  InMrnatlonal  Doion  of  OiBtrlct  60, 
UMWA,  4880  MacArihur  Boulevwd  NW., 
^tthlnfUtn,  DC. 

E.    (9i    »3, 270.04. 

A.  Investment      Company      Inatuute.      61 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
E    i9)   $1,981  35. 

A.   Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc..  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building.  St   Paul,  Minn. 
D.  (S)  •10  049  22     E.  (9)  $8.312  64. 

A.  William  E.  Isa«ff. 

B  .American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

A.  Charles  E.  Jackson.  1200  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

A  Robert  C  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  American  Textile  Manufacturers  InsO- 
tute,  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte,  N  C. 

D    i6i  $2,750.      E.  i9i  $104  63 

A  Raymond  M  Jacobson.  1815  H  -Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  .\merlcan  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1815  H  SUeet  NW  ,  Washington   D  C 

D    ,6)    $2,250. 

A.  WSIter  K.  Jaenlcke. 

B.  NMfonal  Forest  Products  .Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  .  Washlnetcn 
DC 

D,    (6)    $700      E     (9)    $245. 

A.  Robert  L.  James,  730  15th  Street  NW  . 
Washlni^ton   D  C 

B  Bank  of  .America  N  T  and  3  A..  Bank  of 
America  P'.aza.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D     (6)    $625      E     1 9)    $360 

A    Japanese     .American     Citizens     League, 
1634  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif 
E     ,9i    «200. 

.A    Darnel    Jaapan,    Post    Office    Box    1924, 

Wadhiiii{'on,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Postal  Super\1- 
sors    Post  Office  Box   1924.  Washington.  DC 

D      6 1    $6  864  51.     E     (9i    $64.25. 

A.  Philip  P  Jehle.  300  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D  C, 

B.  Smith,  Kline  A  French  Laboratories. 
1500  Sprin^;    :"iarden  Stree".  Phll.idelphla,  Pa 

A.  Chas,  B  Jennings,  1712  I  Street  >rw  , 
Washington    D  C 

B  .Amencan  Stock  Yards  .\ssoclatlon,  1712 
I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    i6)    $40<J 

A,  H,  Bradley  Johnson.  1100  Riiib?  Build- 
ing, Wa.shingtan,  DC 

B  .American  Mining  Congre.ss,  Ring  Build- 
ing  W  tshlngton.  DC. 

D    (6)  $725. 

\  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B  .Amerlcm  Iron  Ore  Association.  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
era tlve  Union  of  .America  National  Farmers 
Union).  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo  , 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)   $3.692  16      E.    i9)   $20166 

A.  Spencer  .\.  Johnson,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  .Association. 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  Dl 

D.    i8)   $300. 


A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  The  Signal  Companle.i,  Inc  ,  1010  WU- 
shlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A    George  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery,  .Ala. 

B.  .Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Bldg  ,  Montgomerj-.  Ala, 

D     (61    $242  50       E     (9(    $322  87 

A  L  Dan  Jones  1 1 10  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington  D  C 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
.America.  1110  Ring  Bulldlnif,  Washington, 
D  C 

E    i9)  $39  15 

A.  Dr  Oliver  H  Jones,  1707  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  .Association  of 
.America,  1707  H  .Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC, 

D.  (6)  $11,260      E    (91  $4,779, 

.A  .Ardnn  B,  Judd.  Jr ,  1100  Connecticut 
.Avenue.  Washington.  D  C 

B  Dresser  Industries,  Inc  ,  1100  Connecti- 
cut .Avenue.  Washington,  DC 

A  Francis  M  Judge,  1615  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA. 

A  Edwin  L  Kahn,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
W.ishlngton,  D  C 

B.  B'nai  Bri'h,  1640  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

A  Mrs  Fritz  R  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax   Va. 

B  .National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  N    Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E,  (9i  $18  :;5 

A.  Karelsen,  Karelsen,  Lawrence  &  Nathan, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 

E,  i9i   $:J9  05 

A.  Gerald  M  Katz,  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md 

B  .Mar>'land  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc  .  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  .\Id. 

A,  Carleton  R  Ke..r.  Jr  ,  \G2b  I  Street 
NW  ,  Wishington,  D  C 

B.  Retired  Officers  .As.sociatlon,  1625  I 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

D    (6i  $625. 

A.  Captain  William  J  Keating,  725  15lh 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Gram  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation, 725  15th  Street  NW  .  Washhigton 
DC 

A  Howard  B  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B  The  Superior  Oil  Co  ,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Los  .\ngeles.  Calif 

E      9'    *300. 

A.  W  M  Keck,  Jr  .  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co, 
E.    19 1    $275 

.A.  Charles  C.  Keeble.  Post  Office  Box  2180 
Houston.  Tex. 

B  Humhle  Oil  &  Reiinlng  Co  .  Post  Office 
Box  Jiao.  Houston    Tex. 

E    (9i    $73  08 


A    James    C     Kelley.    1500    Massachusetts 
-Avenue  NW     W.ushlnglon,  DC. 

B.  Americ  in     Machine    Tool     Dlstrtbutora 

.A>scK-latiori    1500  Massachusetts  .A\  enue  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 


A-  Robert  H.  Kellen,  26  East  Chestnut 
Street,  Chicago,  111 

B,  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  In^tl- 
tute,  25  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111, 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen.  26  East  Chestnut 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National  Preservers  Association,  26  Ea.st 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Daniel  C  Kelllck.  1317  P  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  Stret?t,  New  York    NY 

E.    (9i    $33 

A.  Harold  V  Kelly.  720  Hotel  Wa-shlngUn, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors    Ini 
D    (6)    $1,000. 

A  John  T.  Kelly.  1165  16th  Street  NW  , 
Waslilngton.  DC. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Stephen  E.  Kelly.  575  Lexington  .\\e- 
nue.  New  York.  NY 

B  Mag.izlne  Publishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  .Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D    i6(   $1,609  23. 

A.  Edward  K.  Kenehan,  1226  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Wnshlngon,  D  C 

B  -National  Association  of  FM  Broadcasters, 
665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen.  1341  G  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B  -American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  G  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  i6l    $600. 

A  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  420  Cafrltz  Building, 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Marathon  Oil   Co..   Flndlay.  Ohio. 

E.  (9i    $107  40. 

.A  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  400  First  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  1015  VU.e  Street.  Clnrir- 
natl,   Ohio 

D.    (6)    S3.:^75  79      E     (9)    $1.16046 

A  Thomas  P  Kerester.  1025  Connecticut 
-Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.   Gulf   Oil   Corporation,   Pittsburgh,   P.o 
D.   iGl   $750      E.   i9)   $150. 

.A.  J  Don  Kerlln,  1108  Stuart  Road,  Hern- 
don.  Va. 

B.  nme.  Inc  .  Rockefeller  Center.  New 
York.  NY 

D    (6i   $200       E    1 9)   $150. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D.C 

B  .\ssoclated  Equipment  Distributors  and 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  .Association. 

D.  (6i  $20,000  to  $25,000  per  vear.  E 
(9)   $1,103  06, 

A.  T  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago   III 

D.    61  $825. 

A.    Mr.   and   Mrs     Harry   L.    Kingman,   535 
San  Luis  Road.  Berkeley,  Calif, 
D,   (6)    $425.     E     1 9)  '$426. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  .Associations,  Inc . 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E    (9)   $640.22, 
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A,  Herbert  C.  Klrsteln,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
p  street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,561.     E.   (9)    $315.96. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allenlown,  Pa, 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton   Street,   Allentown,   Pa. 

D.  (6)  $83.     E.  (9)  $113.98. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  Ea«t  4ad 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Labot'  Bureau  of  Middle  Weet,  1165  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  11  S.  LaSalle 
street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  409  LaSalle  Build- 
ing, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors'  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  West  Hlgglns  Road,  Hoffman 
Estates,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.     E.  (9)  $88.60. 

A.  James  P.  Kmetz,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,562. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475. 


A.  John  D.  Knodell,  Jr.,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $610.65. 

A.  George  W.  Koch,  1133  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Grocery  Manufactiuers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1133  Avenue  of  the  Amerlcaa,  New 
York,  NY. 


A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  702  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $51.50. 


A.  Wm.   L.    Kohler,    1616    P   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $789.23. 


A.  Horace  R.  Kornegay,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1776    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  S.   Kovack,   1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   St«elworkers   of   America.    1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $3,450      E.    (9t    $1,100.70. 


A.  June  Kysllko  Kraeft.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B-  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D.C- 

D.    (61    $110, 

A.  Oermalne  Krettek,  200  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  60  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $688.30. 

A  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1725  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Stre«t  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $5,472.     E.  (9)  $698.46. 


A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $9,873.     E.  (9)  $8,200. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  APL-OIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E    (9)   $11,040.35. 


A.  A.    M.    Lampley.   400   First    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union. 
E.   (9)   $200. 


A.  Albert  Lannon.  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $2,972.46.     E.   (9)    $439.35. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  905  16th  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers"  International  Union  of  North 
America,  906  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  $35.75. 

A.  LASH,  Legislative  Action  on  Smoking 
and  Health,  2000  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $346.     E.  (9)  $320.37. 


A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,   Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $525. 


A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  -American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $20.     E.  (9)  $267.84. 

A.  Charles  W.  Lee,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  for  Pull  Funding 
of  Education  Programs,  300  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $60. 


A.   Legislation   for   Animal   Welfare,   Inc., 
3046  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $323.47. 


A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $10.     E.  (9)  $1,573. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $244.18. 

A.  O.  E.  Lelghty,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $10,666.64. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association,  3, 
S-Chrome,  Muromachl  Nibonbashl,  Chuo- 
Ku,  Tokyo,  Japan, 


A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1165  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  K 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D,C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  110  West  31st  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  & 
Oppenhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $152.67. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  err  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A,  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer, 815  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Producers  of  Ferroalloys 
and  Related  Products,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $1,000,     E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Marx  Leva,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CIT  Financial  Corp-,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York-,  N-Y. 

D.  (6)  $360. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arden  Publishing  Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz, 
D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  J.  Stanly  Lewis,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,812.50. 


A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  130  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $13,975.90.     E.   (9)   $20,134.24. 


A.  Herbert  Liebenson,  National  Small  Bus- 
iness .Association,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,600-     E.   (9)$1,200. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  De  Sales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Dafoe  &  Krause, 
Ninth  Floor,  Loyalty  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif, 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Dafoe  &  Krause, 
Ninth  Floor,  Loyalty  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
mittee, Ninth  Floor,  Loyalty  Building,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

A.  Charles  B.  Upsen,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
APL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,500.     E.   (9)    $1,047.81. 
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A  Robert  O  UUchert.  1140  Conn«cUcut 
Avenue  NW  .  Waihln^lon.  D  C  . 

B  NMloQAl  AMoclatlon  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  CounecUcut  Avenue  NW  ,  Waah- 
Ing^n.  D  C 

D     (6)    $41738.      E     i9>    |18« 

A  Paul  H  Long.  1033  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Waahlngton.  D  C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co  New  Jersey,,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York   N  Y 

E.    (9)    »3 

A     Harold    O     Lovre.    1616    P    Street    NW 
Waahlngrton.  D  C 

B  American  Trucking  Assoclatlong.  Inc  . 
1616  P  Stre<«t  NW  ,  Wasnini^ton.  D  C 

D       61    «2,400       E     i9|    116590 

A    Otto  Lowe   Cape  Charles.  Va 
B    NaUonal  Canneni  Asaoclatlon    1133  20'h 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 
D     (6)    $1,500 

A    Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles.  Va 
B       Norfolk      &      Western      Railway      Oj  . 
Roanoke,  Va. 
D     61  $600 

A  Gecnje  A  Lucas.  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  B»r,therhoc.d  of  Railway.  .Airline  A 
SteamA^.p  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

D    (6>  $249  23 

A.  Jamea  H  Lynch.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
W.i-shlnifton.  DC 

B  America.-!  Federation  of  Govemmant 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW  .  Washlnir- 
t.n.DC 

D     :6/    •3.^H.30.      E.    '9      $j35  14. 

A  LeRoy  E  Lyon  Jr.  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing Sacramento  Calif 

B  California  Railroad  .A.'soclatlon.  11th 
and  L  Building  Sacramento.  Calif. 

A  Breck  P  McAllister.  25  Broadway  New 
York.  N  Y 

B  Amerl.-aa  Committee  for  Flags  nf  Ne- 
cessiv.-    -25  Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y 

A    William    C     McCamant     1725    K    Street 
NW    Wa.shlngton,  D  C 
D      6'    $300 

A  ;^hn  A  MrCar'  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW    Wi.sh:ngton   D  C 

B  Oijyernment  Employes  Council  .AFL- 
CIO  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  .  Washing- 
ton  DC 

D      61    $2  546  25. 

A  Bruce  E  McCar-hy.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue   N-W     Washlr.gton,   D  C 

B    Na-lon.il    EleCrlcil    Contractors    Asso- 
ciation.    1730    Rhode    Island    Avenue    NW 
Washington  D  C 

A    Jack   F    MrC.irthv     1700  K  Street   NW 
W'vihlnifton,  D  C 

B  mi-ed  Utili'ies  Inc  2330  Johnson 
Drive.  Shawnee  Mission.  Kana 

A  E  L  McCuIloch.  814  Rallwav  Labor 
Buildlnif  400  Plrtt  Street  NW  Washlnii- 
ton   D  C 

B    Brotherhx-d    of   Locomotive    Engineers 
En<lneer5  Building  Cleveland   Ohio 

D      6.    $284  60       E     i9)    $81  50 

A.  .Mbert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B     American    Hotel    &    Motel    Association 
221   West  57th  3tre«t,  New  York.  NY 

D      61   $150. 
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A   Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B    The      Farmers'      Educational      &      Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers   Union).    1575    Sherman    Street,    Denver, 
Colo.,  arid  1012  I4th  Stre«rt  NW  .  Washlnirum 
DC 

D     i8i    $3.41530       E     (9l    $10582. 

A  Joseph  J  M  Donald.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  United  .Steel workers  of  America,  1500 
Common we-al'.h  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D     1 6)    $3,625       E     i^i    $709  50 

A    Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Bmadway 
Butt*    Mont 
E      9i   »109  30 

A.  J,  Raymond  McGlaughiiii.  400  First 
-Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B     Brother.'i.iod    of    Maintenance    of    Way 
Employes,   120:iO   Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit 
Mien 

D    i6i   $5,000 

A   Marshall  C   McGrath 

B  Intern.itlon.il  P.iper  Co  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  Y  ,rk.  N  Y 

D     '8/    $50001       E     i9i    $143  12. 

A  Peter  E  McGulre,  400  First  Stree'  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton,  D  C 

B      Brotherhood     of     Railway.     Airline     & 

Steam.shlp  Clerks.   1015  vine  .Street.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio 

D      Hi    84 13  .S,-) 

A.  CI.irer..-f  M  Mcintosh.  400  First  Street 
NW  .  W.uhirigtiin   DC 

B  Bro'hL'rUi.i;d  of  Rallwav.  Airline  .v 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  street  Clnci-- 
natl.  Ohio 

D    <d)  $2  853  84 

A.  Wua.im  P  McKenna.  1200  17fh  Stree' 
NW  .  Wa.shlngton.  DC 

B.  N.itlonal  League  uf  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  1200  17th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D    (8)  $1.240  40 

A.    John    3     McLees.    1615    H    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC 
B    Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA. 

A  William  F  McManus.  777  14th  Street 
N'w     Wa.^hingt43n    D  C 

B   Genera;  Electric  Co  .  570  Lexington  Ave 

New  Y.)rk.  N  Y 

D       6i    $725       E     i'»i     $240. 

A  C  W  McMillan.  801  East  17th  Avenue 
Denver,  Colo 

B  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
claUon    801   East  17th  Avenue.  Denver    Colo 

D     61  S  1.200. 

A  Clarence  M  McMillan.  1343  L  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association 
Inc     134,!  L  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

E    (9i    Less  than  $10 

A  Charles  R  McNeill.  815  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  A-.  cnue.  New  York.  N  Y 

D      8)    $1,500       E.    (91    $1,816  13. 

A     Shane    MacCarthy,    5223    River    Road. 

Wa.sh;ngton.  D  C 

B  Printing  Industrie*  of  America,  5223 
River  Road.  Washington,  DC. 

D    Id)    $750.     E    (9)    $1,125. 


A     Earl   S    Mackey.   426    13th   Street   NW 
Washington.  DC 

B  Investment  Bankers  Association  f 
America.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC 

D.    (61    $1,000,      E     i9»    $5,800. 

A  H  E  Mahlman,  1026  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Optometrlc  Association,  in 
care  of  J  C  Tumblln,  O.D  ,  Post  Office  Box 
5147,  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn 

D      61    $700       E     (9i    $5166. 

A  Rober-  L  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington   D  C. 

B  Kaiser  Industries  Corp  ,  900  17th  Street 
NW     Washington,  DC. 

.A  Carter  Manasco. 

B  National   Coal  Association.  Coal   Boi'  '- 

'AU.  1130  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington    Dr 
D      61    $e.0OO,      E     (9)    8150.45. 

A  Mike  Manatos.  1730  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B  The  Procter  &  Oamble  Manufacturlne 
Co  .  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohl 

E, (9-   $21 

A  M.imu.icturlng  Cheml.sts  .A.ssoclatlon. 
Inc  .  1825  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ing'oii    D  C 

D.      ni    S5.000      E-    ;0i    $3,500 

A  Mr«;  Olya  Margolin.  924  Dupont  Circle 
Building.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW . 
Wa'ihington,  D  C 

B  Nailon.U  Council  o!  Jewish  Women,  Inc 
1  West  47th  Street,  Now  York.  NY. 

D     161    $3,260.    E.    (9)    $131  30. 

A.  Ri  rine>  W  Markley  Jr  .  815  Connecticut 
A; enoe  NW  .  W.ashlngton.  D  C 

B    Ford  Motor  C^'  .  Dearb  )rn.  .Mich 

A  Edwin  K  Mtu-rh.  tiOO  Craiulall  Building, 
S.Ut  I«tke  Cliv,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  (growers  .Vss  m  latlon.  600 
Crandall    Building,   Salt    Lake   C:tv.    Utah. 

D.    .6,    i.-^GT'tOT       E.   (9i    $497.40. 

A.  W;nston  W.  Mar.<^h.  1343  L  Stree'  NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  A-- 
soclatlon  Inc  1343  L  Street  NW,.  Wii'^hlns- 
ton.  D  C 

D      6)    $75. 

A.  J  Paull  Marshall.  'iOO  New  Jer.'^ey  Ave- 
nue SE  .  Washington.  DC 

B,  .Association  of  .American  Rallro.ids. 
American  Railroads  Building.  Washing-o:i 
D  C 

D.    (6)    $153  57     E.    '9)    $143.60 

A.  James  J.  Marshall.  1725  I  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform. 
Inc  .  1725  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C 

D.    161    $5.J84  61. 

A    Thomas   A    Martin.   1625  K  Street   NW  . 

Washington.  DC 

B  Mld-Contlnental  OH  &  Gas  Association. 
■JOO  l^.tlsa  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla 

D.    .61    $500.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc  ,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Timonium.  Md. 

A.  Mike  M  Masaoka.  2021  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  3031  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.T. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  3021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  I«ague, 
1634  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $200. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Alfred  Maskln.  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D. (6)  $100. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Electrical  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D    (6)    $484.     E.   (9)    $411.08. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $84490.     E.  (9)  $398.75. 


A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly.  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B   The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
'  D.  (6)  $3,298  50.     E.  (9)  $43.30. 

A.  C.  v.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Albert  E.  May.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (91  $28.( 


A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
WMhington,  D.O. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O. 

E.  (9)  •1,200. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Mertban,  1735  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  P.  Meyer,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $688. 

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 

A.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (6)  $1,950. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association,  2211 
South  Coast  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)  $2,625. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex  , 
and  New  York,  N.Y, 

D.  (6)  $2,260. 


A.  Willis  C.  Moffatt,  Post  Office  Box  829, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

A.  Michael  Monroney. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  960 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,750.     E.   (9)    $660. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $600. 

A.  Jo  v.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $347.19. 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bocklus.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $725. 

A.  Robert  E.  Morln,  1311  Delaware  Avenue 
SW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  520  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $5,423.04. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
the  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co,  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  G.  Morton,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    Under  $200. 


A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  1815  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1815  Capital  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (6)  $4,305.     E.   (9)  $1,326.52. 


A.  Lynn  E.  Mote.  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue N'W.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association. 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


i.okk 

ndiamrA 


A.  Hermon  I.  Miller,  5116  Moorland  Lane, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National    Turkey    Federation,    Mount 
Morris,  111. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  IndiamrAvenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butch- 
er Workmen  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO, 
2800  North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D    (6)  $4,750.     E.  (9)  $370. 

A.  Mayonnaise  and  Salad  Dressings  Insti- 
tute. 25  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  George  O.  Mead.  128  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ineton.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  645  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni. 

D    (6)  $29.32      E.  (9)  $1,390.74. 


A,  Joe  D.  Miller,  535  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $875. 

A.  Lloyd    S.    Miller.    1700   K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   Utilities,   Inc.,   Post  Office   Box 
11315,  Plaza  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)  $225. 


A.  Lum&n  G.  Miller.  912  Falling  Building, 
Portland,  Greg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  912  Failing 
Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.   (9)  $1,327.51. 


A.  George  Q.  Mead,  128  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Theater  Owners, 
Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $3,010.     E.  (9)  $1,516.65. 


A.  Robert  H.  Miller,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tenneco,    Inc.,    Post    Office    Box    2511, 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)  $76.80. 


A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $2,343.26. 

A.  Carl   J.   Megel.   1012    14th   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  ATLr- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

E.  (9)  $11,300. 


A.  Jack  Mills,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc. 


A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 
E.    (9)    $275. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  4301  Columbia  Pike,  Ar- 
lington. Va. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy. 

B.  National   Customs   Service   Association. 

A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)  $185. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers.  Jr.,  1375  Peachtree 
Street  NE..  Atlanta.  Oa. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative. 
1375  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $9,499.98.     E.  (9)  $664.23. 

A.  John  J.  Nangle.  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Ass(x;iation  of  Independent 
Insurers,  30   West  Monroe   Street,   Chicago, 

ni. 

D.    (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $1,350. 


A.  Marion    Daniel    Minchew,    1200    18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Cotton   Cotincil   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $206.25.     E.   (9)  $16.67. 


A.  Augustus  Nasmlth.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station.  Raymond  Plaza.  New- 
ark, N.J. 
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A  The  Nationwide  Ci)mmrtee  in  Impori- 
Enport  Policy.  315  I5'h  Street  NW  ,  Waahlng- 
ton.  D  C 

D     (8)  $6,000      E     9)11402384 

\  National  Agriculture  Chemicals  Aaaocl- 
ation.  1156  15th  Street  NW    Washington.  D  C 

A    National   Assi>clatecl   Businessmen.   HXX) 
Connecticut    Avenue   NW  .   Washington.   DC 
D     i6j»1323  49       E    (9)   177885 

A  National  .Ass-x-liUon  af  Credit  Manage- 
ment.  44   Eaa:  J3rl    Street     Ne-w   Yirlt     NY 

D.    (8)    $.38,131  •30       K      3'    «3  234  55 

A.    NaUonal    .\.'»o<-latian     )f    Ele<-tr;c    Com- 
panlee,       1140      C<jnnoctlrur       \vpn;e      NW 
Wiahlngt-.-n,  D  C 

D.    (8)    $85:  51       S     1 9)    $6  892  36 

A.    Nitlonal    Association    of    Potxl    Chains 
1725  I  Street  NW     Wiahlngton.  DC 
D     8)  $100      E     9 1  $liX) 

A  Nations,  .\ssi)cUtlon  of  Frozen  Po.od 
Packers,  919  Idth  Street  NW  Washington. 
D  C 

D     i8l    $93.23117       E     '9i    8140898 

A.  HailonaJ       Association       of       Business 
A<ent^  -kP  Fulton  Street.  New  Yarlc    N  Y 
S     -3      S668  80 

A.  National  .\3»ocUtlon  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  InclUn.1  Avenue  NW  .  Washlngttm.  D  C 
D     '6'     »747,407  18       E     (9)     $65  047  34 

A  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. Munsev  Building.  Washington, 
DC 

A  National  .Association  of  Mutual  Inmir- 
ance  Companies.  2611  Bast  46t.h  3tre«t.  In- 
dianapolis. Ind 

A.  National  .Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.   200   Porlc   Avenue.   New   York.   N.Y. 
D.     8)    $5,726.60      E     i9)    $5.726  60 

.A  The  National  Association  of  Pollah 
.Americans.  Inc  ,  3829  W  Street  SB,.  Wash- 
ington   D  C. 

A    National    .Association     if   Postal    Super- 
visors   PMSt  Office  Box  1924   Washington.  DC. 
D    1 8)  $35  000.      E    (9)   S16.396  42. 

-A   National  .Association  of  Theatre  Owners, 
Inc      1501   Broadwav.  New  York,  NY 
D       8 1    J25  407  47       B       D  i    $45,150  94. 

.A  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
.Services,  356  Nnr'h  Monroe  S'reet,  AxMngton. 
\'a 

D    .6)  838  435.      E    (91   81.385. 

A  National  .Automobile  Dealers  Association 
(NADA)    2000  K  Street  NW    Washington,  DC 
D.  (8)    82.113  33       E      9)    82  113  33 

A    National  Broiler  Council,  1155  Fifteenth 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
D     6)  8250.     E.  ibl  8250. 

A.  National  Cannera  .Association.  1133  20th 
Street   NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Canners  .Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW    Washln^non.  D  C 

D    '6,   8400       E.    91   8225 

.A  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW    Washington,  DC. 

D    i»5i   8572  625  86.      E    i9)  $7,028  19. 

A  National  Coal  Asaoclation,  Coal  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

A.   National   Coal   Policy   Conference,   Inc 
1000  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
E    i9)  $4,229.38. 


A    National   Committee   ti     Abolish   HUAC 
HI3C,  555  Nr'h  We.stern  Avenue.  Loe  Ang«lea. 
Calif 

D    i8l  $l,6u4  44       E    ,9)  $1,60444, 

.\  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers.  7ix>   North   Rush   i^treet    Chicago.   Ill 

B  National  Congress  <>f  PHrent*  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  III 

.\    .National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
P'jet  Office  Box  12285.  Memphl.',  Tenn 
D    .8)  $12  293  23       E    i9l  $12.292  23. 

A  .National  Council  of  Naval  .Air  Stations 
Employee  Organlzatli'iis.  239  Beach  Rood. 
Alameda.  Calif 

D      61   $500       E      9i    85:^4  30 

.A  National  C.uncll  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  .NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

B  National  Council  of  Technical  .Service 
Industrlp.H  .  NCTSI ) .  888  17th  Street  NW  , 
Wa6hlngt4.>n.  D  C 

D    i8)   3827  50      E.  «9|  $784  28. 

.A.  National  Coun.^eJ  As-soi'lates.  421  New 
Jersey  .A-.cnue  SE     Washington.  DC 

B  Cenci  Ins'rurnents  Corp.  2600  South 
Koatner  Avenue   Chicago,  111 

D      ')!    Jl   125       E      9)   821601. 

.\  National  Couns«>'.  .\.vs<K-tates,  421  New 
Jersey  .Avenue  SE     Washington.  DC 

B.  Committee  for  "he  -Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing.  Ring  Bulldliig.  Washington, 
D  C 

D    (6i   $2,000       E    (9>   $123.03 

.A.  .National    Council    of    Partner    Coopera- 
tives. 120O  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 
D    (6)  $18.955  88.      E    (9)  $16  H55  19 

A  National  Cystic  Plbriisl.s  Itesearch 
Foundation.  202  East  44th  Street  .New  York. 
N  Y 

E.   (9)   $1,500. 

.A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  .Associa- 
tion, Inc.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NTV., 
Washington.  DC 

A.  NatlonaJ  Electrical  Majiufacturers  .As- 
-oclauon,  155  East  44th  Street  New  York, 
NY 

A.    National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW    Washington.  DC. 
D     .61    8J53.240  43       E       9i    815,322.05. 

.A  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  Inc  ,  920  Washington  BuUdlng, 
'.Vashlngton.  DC 

D      fi)    812  261.70.      E.   (9)    $12,281.70. 

.A  Natl  .nal  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Mas-sachusetts  .Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

D    (8)  $1,597  96.      E    i9l   81.783  33. 

A    The    National    Grange,    1616    H    Street 
-NW  .  Waoi.lntft^in    D  C 
E.  (9i   89,350 

A     National    Independent   Dairies   .Associa- 
tion. 1735  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
E    i9l   8292  43 

.\  National  league  of  Insured  Savings  .As- 
sociations, 1200  ;7th  street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC 

D    '6)  $9,348  II       E    (9)  $3.11736. 

.A    National  Limestone  Institute,  inc  ,  702 
H  Street  NA^-    Washington,  D  C 
D    .6(  $278305.      E    (9)  $2,76305. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Asaodatlon. 
Inc  .  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building, 
Oniaha,  Nebr 

D.  (6)  $4J09  78       E.  (9)  $4,208.78. 


A.  Philip  Carllp. 

B.  National  Marine  Engflneers  Beneflclal 
.Association,  EHstrlct  2,  680  Fourth  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

D    |6)  $1,000      E    (9)  $148. 

A  National  .Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

D      6i  87  747  20       E    (9)  $7  747  20 


.A    National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  2.'.7 
Park  Avenue  South,  .New  York  City,  NY 
E      9)    $861.01. 

A.   National  Parking  Association,  1101  17-  ; 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   i9)    $831.74, 

.A    National  Preservers  .Association.  25  Ea.  • 
Chestnut  Street,  Chlc.igo.  Ill 

A    .National      Rehabilitation      Assoclatloi' 
1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D     i6»    8269  33.     E     i9)    $1,221.75. 

A    .National    Retail   Purnlture   Assoclatloi. 
r.50  .Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 
E     i9)    $390  30. 

.\.   National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  3lst  Street.  New  York,  NY. 
E.   (9(    $6,766. 

.A    Natlon.il    Small    Business    .Assoclatloii 
1225   19th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $5,000.     E,    |9)    $2,662.52. 


.A    National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inr 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D      6 1    82.429  95.     E.    (9)    $2,695.52, 


A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington    D  C. 

E.    i9l    $1,935.83. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 

•soclation.    1343    L    Street   NW.,   Wa&hlngtor. 
DC. 

D.    t6|    $125.      E.    i9l    $125. 

A.  National  Turkev  Federation,  Mount 
Morris,  111 

A    .National  Wool  Orowers  .Association,  6U0 
Crandall    Building,   Salt    Lake    Cltv,   Utah 
D     ,6i    813,960.      E     l9i    S5.220.56. 

A  .Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr  ,  1101  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Svipervlsors  if 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Was.h- 
ington,  DC. 

D.    (6l    $2,062.50       E     i9)    $369  81. 

A     Alan    M.    Nedry,    888    17th   Street    N\V 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Po.st 
Offlce  Box  151,  Loe  Angeles.  Calif 

D     1 8)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $2,822.58, 

A  Allen  Neece,  Jr  ,  537  Washington  BuUd- 
ind,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Buslne.-;.'; 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $300. 


A     Samuel    E.    Neel,    1707    H    Street    NW 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  Morteage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $9,250.      E.    (9)    $1,506. 

.A.  Prances  R.  Neelv.  245  Second  Street 
NE  .  W.L^hlngton.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Leglsla- 
tlcm.  245  Second  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

D     :6)    $1,164. 
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A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Conneoticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9 1   $372.66, 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  ,   Washlgton,  DC. 

B.  CUNA  International  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison  Wis. 

D     (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $290.26. 

A.  Robert  B  Neville,  1165  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  National  Res'aurant  Association,  1155 
;5th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C,  1530 
North    Lake   Shore  Drive,   Chicago,   111. 

D     (6i    $2,687  50.      E    (9>   $100, 

.A  Louis  H.  Nevlns.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  Bast  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
111  .  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D     (Ci    $2,667.     E.    (9)    $74.25. 

A.  E  J.  Newbould.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  350  West 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue,  Crystal  Lake,  111. 

D.    (6 1    $150.     E     (9)    $48.37. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont .Avenue   NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,650. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (61    $6,712.30.     E.    (9)    $1,047.34. 

A.  James  W.  Nlsbet,  280  Union  Station 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  29  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  29 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Raymond  D.  OConnell,  400  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)   $318.64. 

A.  Richard  T.  OConnell.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)$5,326.     E.  (9)   $178.51. 


A.  O'Conner,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelley,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Transit  Association,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)  •3,260.     E.  (9)  $119. 


A.  O'Conner,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  &■ 
Kelley,  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Upper  MUslsslppi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Normandale  Road,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $2,500     E.  (9)  $97. 


A.  John  B.  O'Day,  11   East  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica,   11   East  Adams   Street,  Chicago,   111. 

D.  (6)  $14,662.61. 


A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc. 
1616   P  Street   NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 


A.  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  .Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  .Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $100. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  '6)  $1,500,     E.  (9)  $396,23. 

A,  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,260.     E.  (9)  $13,837. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,376,     E.  (9)  $250. 

A  Seward  P.  Nyman,  20  Chevy  Chase 
Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    $650. 


A.  Jane  O'Orady,  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,187.61.     E.  (9)  $39.50. 

A.  Richard    C    O'Hare,    1120    Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $1,947.49. 

A.  Alvin  E.  Oliver,  725   15th   Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oram  &  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 725  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  5025  Wisconsin  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A.  Michael  S.  Olson,  501  Raleigh  Building. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
E.  (9)  $3.45. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $54.75. 


A.  Raymond  B.  Ondov,  105  East  Oakland 
Avenue,  Austin,  Minn. 

B.  The  Hormel  Foundation.  Austin,  Minn. 
D.  (6)  $5,126.     E.  (9)  $438.86. 


A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Ofnce  Box  381,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $172.40.     E.  (9)  $817.99. 


A.  Franklin  L.  Orth,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

• 

A.  Kermit  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Post  Office  Box  1310. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  Ass(3ciat!on  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

(D)   (6)  $365.51.     E.  (9)  $223.64. 

A.  Judith  E.  Park,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

.  B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,548,97.     E,   (9)    $172.96. 

A.  Michael  L.  Parker,  3300  Crocker  Plaza, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  300 
Lakeside  Drive,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,833.33.     E.   (9)    2.175.72. 

A.  George  F.  Parrlsh,  Post  Office  Box  7, 
Charleston,  W  Va  > 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association.     *t 
D   (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $183.72. 

.A.  Parsons.  Tennent,  Hammond,  Hardig  & 
Ziegelman,  600  Ford  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
.  B  Comae  C<5.,  1500  North  Woodward  Av- 
enue, Birmingham,  Mich, 

D.  (6)  $375.     E   (9)  $25.86. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  .Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (61    $108.20. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrill,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association,  333  North 
Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago,  111. 

,     D.  (6)  under  $600. 

A,  Patton  Blow,  VerriU,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc., 
Pleasantville.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rlfklnd,  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison,  346  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N,Y. 

B.  Computer  Lessors  Association,  Inc., 
Room  3901,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y, 

E,  (9)    $756.76. 
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A.  Paul.  WelM  Ooldberg.  Rlfklnd.  Wharton 
A  Garrtaon.  345  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY 

B    OATX-Armco-Boothe     Alcoa    Building. 
1  Maritime  Plaza.  San  ^anclsco,  Calif 
K    '9i   laia 

A  Lynn  C  Pau'.^m  1735  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  <" 

B.  National  Independent  Da'.rlea  A/wocla- 
tlon.  1735  K  S'reer  NW     Waahlnnon    DC 

E     (9t    $466 -38 

A    Pennzoll    United.    Inc.,    900    3outhwe«t 
Tower   Houston.  Tex. 
e     i9i    12.439  10 

A  D  V  Pensabene.  1700  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B  .StandArd  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW     W.ushlngton.  D  C 

D     .  8  >    »50       E     ( 9 1    $25 

A  J  Carter  Perkins.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington    D  C 

3  Shell  Oi;  C.>  50  West  SOth  Street.  New 
York.  N  Y 

A  A  J  Pesse:.  lOOl  Connecticut  Avenue 
VW     Waahlnifton    D  C 

D     6i  »J  250       E     <}<  I20O 

A  A.  Harold  Pe'erson  715  Carglll  Bulld- 
'.og,  Mljiaeapolls    Mian 

B  National  REA  Telephone  Association. 
715  Carglll  Building.  Minneapolis    Minn. 

D.    i8i    $2,500.      E.    .9 1     $1,J47  90. 

A  Esther  Ppt<»rson.  815  :6th  Street  NW.. 
Washlng*on    D  C 

B.  AmaUamated  Clsthlng  Workers  of 
America.   15  Cnlnn  Square,  New  York.  NT 

D      8i    $3.359  99       E     (9»    $63. 

A.  Mlchae:  Pe'resky.  400  Plrst  Street  NW., 
W'ashlngton.  D  C 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Avenue  Detroit 
Mich 

D    (8)    $2555 

A  Wal'er  T  Phalr.  900  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington    D  C 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp  .  300  I7th  Street 
NW     Washington    D  C. 

D      6'    $.300      E.     9 1    $250 

A.  Phirmaoeutlcal  Manu.'acturers  .Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

A  John  P  Phllbln.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. W.^hlngton.  DC 

B  Mobil  on  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York    N  Y 

D      a.    Jl  :J5       E      9>   $258  58 

A.  Plerson.  Ball  &  Dowd.  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  'or  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Plnanclng.  10(X)  Ring  Building.  Washington 
DC.  s       • 

D    i6i   $3.333  33.     E.  (9)   $319  57. 

.\.  James  F  Pinknev.  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations  Inc 
1618  P  Street  NW    Washington.  D  C 

D    ^6i   $1,000       E    (9)  $8306. 

A.  T.  E.  Plnkston.  101  East  High  Street 
Lexington.  Kv 

B.  i9i  $1.110  29. 
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A.  James  H   Pipkin.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Texaco  Inc  .   135   East  42d   Street.  New 
York.  NY 

D.  (8)  $700.     E.  1 9)  $1,700. 


A.  Robert  R  Piston,  9i)8  Colorado  Build- 
ing. Washington   D  C 

B  National  Asswiatlon  irf  .Mutual  Savings 
Banks    200  P.irk  Avenue    New  York.  NT 

D    i6l  $900       E.  i9>  $232  38 

A  Oeorge  O  Potts.  15  Ea.st  Cliff  Street. 
Alexandria,  Va 

B  National  .AssoclaUon  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  520  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

E    (9)  $660 

.A  Ranwav  D  Potts,  910  17'h  Street  NW 
Wa.?h!ngton    DC 

B  Investment  Company  Institute,  81 
Broadwiiy   New  York,  N  Y 

D    i6)  $1,500,      E    (B)  $1,211  58. 

A.  Richard  M  Powell.  1210  Tower  Building 
W  ishUiKUm.  n  C 

B  National  .Avsoriatlon  of  Refrigerated 
Warehou.ses,  121U  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

A  William  T  Powell  1110  Ring  Bulldlnif. 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Independent  Petroleum  A.ssorlatlon  of 
.Anierlca.    11 10    Ring    Building.    Washington. 

E.    (9)    $27 

A  C.irlton  H  Power.  1918  North  Parkway, 
Post  Offlre  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn 

B  National  Cotton  Cr.iuncll  of  .America. 
Post  Office  Box   12285    Memphis.  Tenn 

D     (6)    $540.      E     '9i    $112  04 

A  William  C  Prather.  J21  North  LaSalle 
Street.  riiliMgo,  111 

BUS  Savings  .and  Loan  league.  231  North 
LiiSalle  street,  Chicago.  111. 

D      61    $450 


A    wuihun   H    Pre«,    1616   K   Street   NW 
Washington,   D  C 

B  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Tride.   1616  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC, 

D      6 1   $8  450. 

A  Forrest  J  Prettvman  703  15th  Street 
NW     Washington.  D  C 

B  .Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D     i6l    S218  T.i 

A  Mrs  Pearl  B  Price.  406  Mavrant  Drive 
Dallas.  Tex 

A  Jerry  C  Prltchett,  59  Ivv  Street  SE . 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  PIumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW Washington    DC 

D,    (6)    $3,660       E     ,9)    J3  t360. 

A  Earle  W  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW    Wa-shlngton.  D  C 

B  .Amalg.ainated  Transit  Union.  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

A  Ear!  O  Qulnn.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C 

B  BrotherhLKXl  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  ioi5  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

D     i6l    J502  50 

A.Joseph  E  Quln.  1618  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  The  National  Grange,  1618  H  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D      6 1   $600 


A.  Luke   C    Qulnn.   Jr..    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  .tW    Washington.  DC. 

B.  .American    Cancer    Society.    New    Tort 
NT.  etal. 

D.   (8)    $11.24797.     E    (9)    $11,881.71. 


A,  James  H  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D    (8)    $3,375. 

A  Alex  Radln  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW 
W.ishlngton,  D  C 

B  .American  Public  Power  A.ssoclatinn 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  .  Washington   D  c 

D     (6)    $375  .'14 

A,  Chris  J  Radovan.  1000  Connectl"-!' 
Avenue  NW    Wiushlngtnn.  D  C. 

B.  Sheet  .Metal  Workers  International  .A«- 
scK-latlon.     10(W     Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington.  DC. 

D,    (6)    $675. 

A  Edward  F  Ragland.  6917  Marburv  Ro  d 
Bethesda.  Md 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc  1735  k 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


77    14th    Street    NW 


A    Alan    T     Rains, 
Washington    D  C 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

A.  William  A  Raleigh,  Jr.,  1000  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B.  National   Coal    Policy   Conference    Inc 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D     '6)     $4,988. 

A  Carl  R.  Ramsey,  239  Beach  Road.  Ala- 
meda, Calif 

B,  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations.  239  Beach  Road 
.Alameda,  Calif 

A.  Louis  J    Rancourt.  400  First  Street  mv 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  .t 
Steamship  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio 

D    i6l    $415  39 

A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1   East  57th  Street.  New  York    NY 
E.    i9)    $38,921  60. 

A.  Robert  E  Redding,  llOl  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1101  17th  .Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  T  Reggltts.  Jr  .  95  Boonton  Ave- 
nue. R.F  D.  No.  2.  Boonton,  N  J. 

A.  E  Lewis  Reld,  HI  Sutter  Street  San 
FYanclsco.  Calif. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District. 
Valley  Center.  Calif. 

D.  (8)  $3.50750.     E.    (9)  $825.87, 

A.  John  A  Rellly,  59  Maiden  Lane  New 
York,  NY. 

B   EsUte  of  Bert  L.  Adams,  et  al 

E.  (9)    $150 

A.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc..  598 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

E    i9)   $3,000. 

A  Ronald  E.  Resh,  1300  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Wyatt  &  Saltzsteln.  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.  ;6|   $1,250. 

A.    Retired    Offlcera    Aaaoclatlon,     1826    I 
Street  NW..  Washington  D.C. 
D.  (8)  $3,113. 
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A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  US.  Government,  13th  and 
E  Streets  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D    1 6)   $9.070  55.     E.    (9)   $11,389.40. 

A  Vincent  P.  Reusing,  1026  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  ,1  C  Tumblln,  CD.,  Post  Office  Box  5147, 
KnoxvUle.  Tenn 

D    (6}  $138,      E.  (9)  $21025. 

A.  James  J  Reynolds,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washhlgton,  DC, 

n  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington  DC 

D    (6i  $1,875.      E,  (91   $104.30. 

A  William  L.  Reynolds.  1200  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washlneton.  DC. 

B,  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Association,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 
'on.  DC 

D    i6i   $36, 


.A,  Theron  J,  Rice 
W:4Shln«ton.  D  C, 

B     Continental    Oil 
n.iza.  New  York.  N.Y. 


1130   17th  Street  NW., 
Co.,    30    Rockefeller 


A  James  \V  Richards.  1000  16th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  (Indiana^ ,  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D    i6>  $1,284.02.     E.  (9)  $14.9? 

.A   Harry  H   Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 

Uogalusa.  La. 

B  Louisiana  Railroads. 

D    i6l   $25.75.     E,  (9)  $63,07, 

A     LlovTj    C.    Richardson,    Jr.,    Box    489, 
.\berdeen.  S,  Dak. 
E    i9i  $892,84 


-A  Mark  Richardson,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
(latlon,  Inc.  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

D    i6i  $250.     E.  (9)  $250. 

.A  Slert  F.  Rlepma,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers. 

A.  Richard  N.  Rlgby,  Jr.,  1900  L  Street 
N'W..  Washington.  D.C, 

B,  National  Oceanography  Association, 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)  $435.     E.  (9)  $73.25. 

A  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C, 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D       6)  $1,200. 

A.  floberts  &  Holland,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  NY. 

B  Samuel  Bamberger,  20001  Sherwood 
Hoad.  Detroit,  Mich. 

E,    .91  $76. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
-Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  John  D.  Rockefeller  III,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.T. 

E.  (9i  $742.66. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
.Americas.  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

B.  Trustees  of  the  Bemlce  P.  Bishop  Estate, 
519  Halekauwlla  Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A  Stephen  Philip  Robin,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kozal  Club  3-18.  Nihonbaeht-Kaya- 
bacho,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)  $185. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $562.50. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western  Oil  and  Gas  .Association.  G09 
Sovith  Grand  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $688.80. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  1660  L  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.(8)    $1,000. 


A.  William  E.  Rollow,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Capital  Area  Council  of 
Sportsmen,  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  William  E.  Rollow.  815  15th  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Skeet  Shooting  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Michael  J.  Romlg,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.    (9)  $250. 

A.  Dena  Rosen,  1812  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B.  American  Academy  of  General  Practice, 
Volker  Boulevard  at  Brookslde,  Kansas  Cltv, 
Mo. 

E.  (9)  $23.82. 

A.  Dena  Rosen,  1812  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Potter  Bros.,  Inc..  Carlstadt,  N.J. 
D.   (6)    (400.  E.   (9)    $14.68. 

A.  Michael  P.  Roudnev,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $332.     E.  (9)  $32. 


A.  Robert  J.  Routier,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  ARW  Foundation.  100  Church 
Street.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Morris  and  Gwendolyn  Cafrltz 
Foundation,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells.  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oreat  Salt  Lake  Minerals  &  Chemicals 
Corp.,  579  Plfth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells,   1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pinkerton  Foundation,  100  Church 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Harland  J.  Rue. 

B.  New  Process  Co., 
E.   (9)    $163.05. 


Warren,  Pa, 


A.  Rural  Small  Town  Small  City  Coalition, 
Inc.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $9,100,     E.   (9)    $2,46963 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post   Office   Box    12285,    Memphis,   Tenn. 

D.    ($6)    $1,304  40      E     (9)    $461.94. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1555 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D,    (6)    $750,     E     (9)    $1,024  17, 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  .Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $32450. 

A.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester,  Mass. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $33168. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan,  Machinist  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
cfe  Aerospace  Workers 

D.    (6)    $2,006,25.     E.    (9)    $480. 

A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  519  Title  &  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco, et  al.,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Mobil  OH  Corp., 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
Union  Oil  Co.,  Signal  OH  &  Oas  Co.,  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.,  all  Los  Angeles;  Hiunble  OH  &  Refining 
Co.,  Midland,  Tex. 


A  Carl  K.  Sadler,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, d"c. 

D.   (6)  $4,214.70.     E.    (9)  $11,520.26. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Business  Press  Inc.,  205  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D    (61    $3,062.50.     E.   (9)    $2,894.19, 


A.  William  H.  Schelck,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $50. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Timonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Timonlum,  Md. 

A,  Edwin  R.  Schneider,  Jr.,  1522  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mail  Advertisers  Educational  Commit- 
tee of  the  Major  Mailers  and  Producers  of 
the  Mail  Advertising  Service  Association  In- 
ternational, Inc.,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $673.34. 


A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D,    (6)  $476. 
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A  C  Herschel  Schooley,  815  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washln^.on.  D  C 

B  Independent  Bankers  Aasoclatlon  of 
America.  Sauic  Centre.  Minn 

D     (8i    »4.250       E     (9 1    »3,048  63. 

A  John  W  Scott,  1616  H  Street  MW  . 
Wa:ihlngton    D  C 

B  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street 
NW     Washington    DC 

D     ( 6      »5  000 

A  Durward  Seals.  777  14'h  Street  NW  , 
Washln^t^-n    D  C 

B  United  Fresh  Prult  ie.  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation. 777  14th  Street  NW  .  Washln^on.  DC 

A.  Mollis  M  Seavey.  1771  N  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  National  .Association  of  Broadcasters 
1771  N  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

A    Ronald    C.    Seeley.    1357    Nicolet   Place 
Detroit.  Mich 
E     t9i    •85723. 

A  W  O  Senter.  1726  DeSales  Street  NW 
Wa,shlnjfton   D  C 

B  Gas  Supply  Committee  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

A  Uo- Seyboid  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington   D  C 

B  Air  Transport  .^s.scclatlon,  1000  Con- 
necticut   Avenue   NW      Washlng'nn,   DC 

D     16,    »1  125      E     i9.    818465 

A  Robert  L.  Shafer.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington   D  C 

B  Chaa  Pflzer  &  Co  Inc  2.35  East  42d 
Streetv,  New  York.  N  T 

D     '6i    toOO       E      1)    1215 

A  Joseph  H  Sh.irll-t.  1522  K  Street  NW  . 
Wa:ihlngron   D  C 

B  Mall  Advertisers  Education.^:  Commit- 
tee of  the  Major  Maileri  and  Producers  of 
the  Mall  Adver-lslng  .Service  .Vssoclatlon  In- 
ternational Inc  425  13th  STee'  N^.V  '.V.^ah- 
Ington.  D  C 

D     (6)    $5  000      E     '9)    1673  34 

A.  Sharif:  Plerson  *  Semmes,  IIOO  17th 
S-reet  VW  .  Washington   D  C. 

B  General  Electric  Co  .  570  Lexington 
Av^T.ue   Ne»  Ycrk.  N  T. 

D      6 )    «5C0 

A  Sharon  Plerson  >^-  Semmes,  1100  17th 
Street  NW  ,  W.a.'-hlngron  D  C 

B  Hershev  Tr-ist  Co  Trustee  for  Milton 
S  Hershev  .School.  Chocolate  Avenue  Her- 
shey  Pa 

D     !6i    $6,450      E.    19)    $50 

A  Sharon.  Plerson  *  Semmes.  1100  17th 
Street  VW    Washington   D  C 

B  R-ibber  Mmufac'urers  Association.  444 
Madison  .A  ven'ie   New  Y  irk   NY 

D      61    $2  500 

A    Sharon     Plerson   «c  Semmes.    1100    17th. 
Street  NW  ,  W-ishlngton   D  C 
B    .\nchnr  Corp  et  al. 
D      6  I    $1  500 

A    James  R    Sharp.   1108   16th  Street  VW 

Washlngt-fin    D  C 

B  American  P'.ir  Merchants'  Assoclarlon 
224  West  30th  Street.  New  York    NY 

E    ^9i   82.250. 

A  Arnold  K  Shaw.  503  D  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

B  The  National  Committee  for  'he  Record- 
ing Arta.  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard  Beverly 
mils.  Calif 


A  Kenneth  D  Shaw  400  Plrst  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Brotherhood  jf  Railway.  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio 

D    I  6)   $750 

A  Shaw,  Plttman.  Potts.  Trowbridge  and 
Madden.  Barr  Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B  Doubleday  A  Co  .  Inc  .  277  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  Y.rk.  N  Y 

A.  John  J  Sheehan.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington   U  C 

B  United  Steelworkers  ,if  America.  1500 
Commonwealth   Building.   Pltusburgh.  Pa 

D     i6)    »4..i00       E     (9)    $3,58704 

A.  Laurence  P  Sherfy.  lIoo  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing  Washington.  DC. 

D    I  6  I    $825 

A  Ira  .shesser.  2000  Florida  Avenue  N\V  . 
Watihmgu<n,  DC. 

a  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .\s- 
S'lClatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ink,". .n.  D  C. 

A  Ma."!  .Shine  :ij»i  Kjth  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. D  (• 

B  Anierlcin  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 1126  16th  Street  NW  Washington 
DC  ■  B        ■ 

D      6i   J992       E.  (91  $20. 

A  Robert  L  Shortle.  1147  International 
rrade  Mart  Tower.  New  Orleans.  La 

B  .Ml.sslsslppl  Vallev  Assix-latlon  1130  17th 
Street  NW  .  W,uihlngton,  D  C 

A  Grant  S.  Shotwell.  1957  E  Street  NW  , 
W.ishlngton.  D  C, 

B  The  A.s-sociated  Oenernl  Contractors  of 
Anif  rlc.i.  1957  E  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

A  Charles  B  Shuman.  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza.  Chicago.  Ill 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Mer- 
chandise Mart  Plaza    Chicago.  Ill 

D     ,6)  $1  J«)0 

A  Sidney  &  Austin.  1625  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  (' 

B.  American  Walnut  Manufacturers  .Associ- 
ation, 666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive  Chicago 
III.  "   ' 

A  Sidney  &  Austin.  1625  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B    Associated  Third  Cla.ss  Mall  U.sers    Inc 
1725  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A  Sidney  k  Austin.  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
W.ash:iigTi)n.  D  C 

B.  Bankers  National  Life  Insurance  Co  .  1 
Sunse'  .Avenue.  .Montclair.  N  J 

A  Sidney  d  Austin.  1625  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Elba  Systems  Corp..  5909  East  3ath  Ave- 
nue. Denver,  Colo 

A.  David  Sliver.  61  Broadwav.  New  York 
NY 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway,  New  Ytirk.  NY. 

E.   i9i    $284  4fl. 

A  Sliver  Users  .Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

D     i6)  $124.96      E.    (9l  $110  15. 

A.  Carstens  Slack.  1625  I  .Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  C 
B   Phillips  Petroleimi  Co    BartlesvUle.  Okla 


December  2S,  !!)(><) 

A.  Stephen  Slipher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League 
221   North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

D    (6)   $3,125.      E    (9)   $40  25. 

A  Jonathan  W.  Sloat.  1632  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc 
1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N  " 

A  Donald  E  Smiley.  102.5  Connecticut  A\e- 
nue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  Humble  OH  &  Refining  Co  ,  Post  Office 
Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex. 

E     (9)  $192  02, 

A  T  W  Smiley.  135  East  11th  Place.  Chi- 
cago. Ill, 

B  Illinois  Railroad  .Association,  135  East 
lllh  Place.  Chicago,  111. 

E,    i9)  $1,851  26 

A  Gordon  L,  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washlngt.  n.  D  C 

B  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd..  485 
Madison  .Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

E.    1 9)  $40  41. 

A.  Robert  W.  Smith.  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Wiishlngton.  D  C. 

B    Ford  Motor  Co  .  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D     (6i  $440,      E    i9|  $102. 

A  Wallace  M  Smith.  425  13th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Unsubsldlzed  Lines,  1824  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C, 

D     ,6)  $866       E    (9)  $10150. 

A.  Wallace  M  Smith.  426  13th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos..  2611  East  46th  Street.  Indianapolis 
Ind 

A  Wayne  H  Smlthey.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B    Pc.rd  Motor  Co  .  Dearborn.  Mich 
D       6i   ?740.90,      E.  (9)   $51G  10. 

A  Lvlp  O  Snader.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE  .  WaahiiigUm.  D.C. 

B  .Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington. 
DC 

D     i6)  $223  25.     E.  i9)  $270. 

A  Frank  B  Snodgrass.  1726  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Hurley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  E.xport 
Association.  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington, 
Ky 

D     i6t  $425       E.    9)  $198  49. 

A.  Society  for  .Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington.  D  C. 

D.    i6l    $9,970.40.     E.   i9)   $6,547.70. 

.A.  Carl  .A.  Soderblom.  1  East  Plrst  Street, 
Reno.  Nev. 

B     Nevada    Railroad    Afisoclatlon.     1    East 

Plr;  t  street.  Reno,  Nev. 

A.  J  Taylor  Soop.  4O0  Plrst  Street  NW.. 
Washl.'ik'ton,  D  C 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  S.  Wells  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D    (6i   $2,430. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  1000  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.,  Indiana,  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  m. 

D    (6i   $1.10040.      E    (9)  $4.88. 
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A.  Prank  J.  Specht,  Schenley  Industries, 
Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Schenley  IndusUles,  Inc  ,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  .Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Lawrence  Spelser,  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  166 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Splezlo,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (61  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $3,162, 

A.  Joseph  L.  Spilman,  Jr.,  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
B    Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 

300  Tulsa  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
D.  (6i  $500.     E.  (9)  $120. 

A,  louls  P.  Splt2,  404  Madison  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators.  404  Madison  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6i   $1,000 

.A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  American  Insurance 
Assocl.itlon,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washl:.gton,  DC. 

B.  .American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  {6\  $3,000.     E,  (9)  $350. 


.A.  Mrs.  C.  A.  L.  Stephen.  Post  Office  Box 
6234.  Northwest  Station.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .American  Claims  In  Cuba  Committee, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    i6.  $275. 

.A  Steptoe  i:  Johnson.  1260  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp  .  .?20  Park  .Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Steptoe  .V  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenu*>  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Robert  Crllege  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  548 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

.A.  Steptoe  i*j  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  W.ishlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  and  Anntilty  Asso- 
■  latlo.'-.  yi  .America,  730  Third  Avenue,  New 
York.  N  Y. 

D.    (6.  $2,900,     E.   (9)  $84.80. 

A.  Sterling  P.  Stoudenmlre,  Jr.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  W.iterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  St. 
Joseph  .Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 


A.  Philtp  W.  Stroupe,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  231  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,876.     E.  (9)  $946.81. 

A.  Richard  L.  Studley,  1400  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1500  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co.,  537  Washlng^ton  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan,  536  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contractors,  536  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (91    $45.46. 

A.  C.  Don  Sullivan,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  John  T.  Sun.  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll,  and  Brennan,  1200 
Parragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  437  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,410.     E.  (9)  $22.50. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll,  and  Brennan,  1200 
Parragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp.,  1  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


A  Evert  S.  Thomas,  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue.  Madison  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $969  23.     E.   (9)   $642.78. 

Clark  W.  Thompson,  1000  6th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  2611,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

E.  |9)  $36.10. 


A.  William  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  300  New 
Jersey   Avenue   SE.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $190.     E.  (9)  $205.10. 

A.  WUllam  H.  Tlnney,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y". 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,087. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  P^roducers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,800.     E.   (9)    $146.60. 

A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.85.     E.  (9)  $654.19. 


A  Francis  W  Stover.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   i6i  $5,000.     E.    (9)  $368.43. 

.A  WUllam  M  Stover,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
mgtsn.  D.C. 

D  (6i  $815.90.     E.  (9)  Under  $100.00. 


A.  Irving  W.  Swanson,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for  a 
National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Russell  D.  Tall.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


.A  Rjnnie  J.  Straw,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natlona;  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.    (6i  $320. 


A.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Talley,  100  Angtis  Court, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  The  Taxpayers  Committee  to  End  For- 
eign Aid. 
D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  F.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $19.95. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey.  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400.  E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Tralnor,  400  First  Street  N%V., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $441.80. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  S1.200. 

A.  Richard  S.  Tribbe,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Trimble,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associ- 
ation, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  .Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $47.05. 


A.  Joel  B.  True,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


A  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Strte:.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D     (6i   $5.050  50.     E.    (9)   $307.70. 


A.  L.  D.  Tharp.  Jr.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
D.    (6)    $10.     E.    (9)    $99.60. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  918  I6th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
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A  Dick  TuUls.  607  Map!e  Terrace.  Dailaj, 
Tex 

B  Superior  OH  Co  .  Houston.  Tex  .  and  Lo« 
Angeles.  Cailf. 

D.      8)    »200       E     (9^    1150 

A  Richard  P  Tumey.  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D  C 

B  Amertran  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
Inc  .  835  Southern  Building.  Wa«hln^on. 
DC 

D     .8)    »20       E.    i9i    •2«7  84. 

A.  John  D    Tyson 

B  Int-ematlonal  Paper  Co  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York    NT 

D       6 1     »410  18       E       9      1196  d« 

A.   United  C-erebr:il  P.iisv  Asaoclatlon,  Inc  , 
86  East  34th  Street.   New  York.  N  Y 
E       9  1    »1  434  95 

A    United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks    817 
14th   Street    NTV  .    Wishlngton     DC 
D       8      J614.278  80       E       9i     $80  899  12 

A    US     Cane   Sugar   Reflner- '   Association. 

1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  DC 
E      9 1    S210  30 

A    U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League.  221  North 

LaSalle^treer   Chicago   HI, 
E       9      J31.462  30 

A.  The  Universal  Exchange.  Poet  Office  Box 
8701.  Orlando    Pla. 
E.    (9)    S425  06. 

A.  Vallcentl.  Lelghton.  Reld  4  Pine  and 
Rlch.^rd  L  Goldman.  70  P'.ne  Street,  New 
York.  N  Y 

B.  .A^oclatlon  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors   Inc     50  Ea-st  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

D      8i    «5  800      E.    (9i    »1.326  33, 

A.  John  A  Vince.  1725  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  P^lflc  Gaa  *  Electric  Co  .  245  Market 
Street.  San  Pranclsco.  Calif 

D.     8.    »3.330      E     '9i    82.744  49 

A.  Theocore     .\      Vanderzyde.     Machinists 

Building,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  International  Assi>clat!on  >{  Machin- 
ists and  Aerospace  Worker?.  AFI^-CIO, 

D      8i    «;<;0O6  25      E      9t    $480 

A.  Mrs,  Lolj  W  Van  Valkenburgh.  1873 
Preston  Road.  Alexandra.  Va 

B  Citizens  Comml'tee  for  UNICEP.  20  E 
Street  NW    W:i3hlngton,  D  C 

D      6 1    »166  90,      E     .9<    80  90. 


A.   O      W. 
York.  NY. 


V.iughan.    233    Broadway.    New 


A    Venable.   Baetjer  &   Howard.    1400  Mer- 

oantllo  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agrtcultuml 
Society.  Inc  ,  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  arounda. 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  8)    $345  69.     E.    1 9  i    820.50 

ALT  Vice.  1700  K  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)    $125. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
Inc  .  51  East  42d  Street.  New  York    N  Y 
E,     9i    $974,56. 


A  E  R  Wagner.  888  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington     D  C 

B  National  Council  ot  Technical  Service 
Industries.  3H8  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

D       81    $184  83        E     iQ)    $39  5« 

A  Rlch.u-d  B  Walbert.  888  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  .^saoclatUm  of  Secur.tles  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A  WaUl  Harkrader  Si  Rockefeller,  122o 
19th  Street  .NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  INA  Corp  .  ISOO  Arch  Street.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

D      '3 1   S250 


A  FT.uikiln  WalUck.  1126  16th  Street  NW  . 
WashlngUjn.  D  C 

B,  International  Union.  United  Avitomo- 
blle  Aero.space  and  .\grlcultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jt-fferson  ,\venue.  Detroit.  Mich, 

D       6i    M1724H         E     i9)    tl. 13253 

A   Charles  S   Walsh 

B     .National    Cable    Television    .•\ss<:)Clatlon. 
Inc.    1634   I  Street   .NW  .   Washington.  DC. 
D     (81    «417        E.   i9i    $1H 

A  Thomas  O  Walters.  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton.  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1909  Q  .Street  NW  Washington 
DC 

D      6i   $2  884  80       E      9.   »2.775  17 

A  Wa.shlngt'.in  Con.sultlng  Service.  1435  Q 
Street   NW  ,  Wa.shlngton,   DC 

B  .\meriiMn  Occupational  Therapy  Assocla- 
'lon.  251  Purk  .\venue  .-^oiith.  New  York.  NY 

D      6i   J35I1       E      9)   *285 

A  Washington  Cn.sultlng  Service.  1435  O 
Street  NW    W.vshlngton.  D  C 

B  Rehabilitation  Institute  .f  Chicago.  401 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.   Ill 

D      t)  1   8900       F.      9)  8800 

A  Charles  A  Webb  1025  C  i.nectlcut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washin^'ton.  DC 

B  National  As.soclatlon  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners  .\s.snclatlon  of  Intercity  Bus  Opera- 
•ors.  1025  Connecticut  .\venue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

A    Herman  Webb.  330  .South   Wells  Street. 

Chicago    II! 

B  Internatknal  Brntherhot>d  of  Electrical 
Workers.  V?n  South  Wells  Street.  Chicago   III 

D     f5i  8614 

■\    E  Jerome  Webster  Jr 

B  National  .\saoclatlon  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers.  919  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC 

D     6 1  *  1 00 

A  Clarence  M  Welner.  350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y 

B  Cigar  Manufacturers  .Association  of 
America.  Inc  .  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
N  Y 

D    ^6i  88  750.      E     9)  $101.15. 

A  Dr  Prank  J  Welch.  3724  Manor  Road 
Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc,  1735  K 
Street  NW    Washington.  D  C. 

A  Jcseph  E  Welch,  1630  Locust  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa 

B  WelUngt'in  Management  Co  ,  1630  Lo- 
cust Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A  Robert  L  Weneck.  9121  West  73d  Street, 
Shawnee  Mission.  Kans 

B  Weneck  International  Marketers.  Inc  2 
East  Gregory.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Terrell  M  Wertz,  1608  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street    Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D    i6)  $2,934       E.  (9)  $115.95. 

A  John  C  White.  1317  P  Street  MV 
Washington   DC, 

B  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc 
'.317    F   Street    NW.,    Washington.    DC 

A.  Douglas  Wltlock  II.  910  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co  ,  Inc  ,  Box  8339 
Chicago   111 

A  Whltlock  &  Talt,  15th  and  H  Streets 
NW    Washington   D  C. 

13  American  Institute  of  Launderlne  J  ■- 
Met.  Ill 

D    (6)  $500 

A  Louis  E  Whyte,  1660  L  Street  NW 
Wa.shlngton   D  C 

B  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America  1660  I.  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC 

A  William.  E.  Wlckert,  Jr.,  1000  16th  Stree' 
NW    Washlnzton.  D  C. 

B  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  701  Ea.^t 
Third  Street,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

A  Leonard  M  Wlckllffe,  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing. Siicramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  llth 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D     6)$2,il2  49.     E.  1 9)  $4,054.79. 

A    Claude  C.   Wild,  Jr..   1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW    Washington.  D  C. 
B  Gulf  Oil  Corp  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D     6i  $1  000.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A  Billy  Glen  Wiley,  1000  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington   D  C 

B,  Standard  OH  Comp.iny  (Indiana),  910 
South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D    i6)  $736        E.  (9)  $12.13. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B,  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc  . 
360  Lexington  .Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  ,9)  $121  23 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Port  Washakie, 
Wvo 

E      91   ?3  81 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations,   Inc.,   420   Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York.  NY. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes    of    the   Flathead    Reservation,   Mont. 

E.  (9)  $40.33 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1618  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c/o  Mrs.  Al- 
bert W.  Small,  5803  Green  Tree  Road,  Be- 
thesda,  Md. 
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A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  Poet  Office  Box 

817,  Hoopa,  Calif. 
E.  (9)  $2.29. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah, 
Wash. 

£.  (9)  $2.29. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.  (9)  $2.81. 


A.  Mr.    John    WUlard,    Box    1172,    Helena, 
Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box  1172, 
Helena,  Mont. 

D.  (6)  $460.     E.  (9)  $660.46. 


B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  MUburn  E.  Wilson,  Route  1,  Fremont, 
Mich. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  Pennzoll    United,    Inc.,   900    Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $373.37. 

A,  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Pennzoll   United,   Inc.,   900   Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $365.73. 

A.  Richard    F.    Wltherall,    702    Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,320.     E.  (9)  $2,914. 


A.  Francis  O.  Williams. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Pood 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $100 

A.  Harding  deC.  WUUams,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $351.45. 


A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE„  Washington,  D,C. 

D.  (6)  $1,331. 


A.  Earl  Wilson,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $285.38.     E.  (9)  $66.65. 


A.  Prank  J.  Wilson,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clay  B.  Wolfe,   400  First   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $416.60. 


B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1371 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $1,719.     E.   (9)    $639.35. 

A.  Prank  K.  Woolley,  230  N.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc  .  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Corporate  Owners  of  One 
Bank,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $59.90. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $53.80. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $600. 


A.  Peter  L.  Wolff. 

B.  Association  of  American  L,aw  Schools, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D,  (6)  $6,318.40.     E,  (9)  $1,093.20. 


A.  James  Woodslde,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6)  $240.     E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Plying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Companies,  Inc.,  1010  Wll- 
sbire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Zlmring,  Gromflne  and  Stemsteln,  1165 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Albert  H.  Zinkand. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co. 


A.  John  L.  Zorack,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air   Transport   Association,    1000   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)   $190. 


A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D,   (6)    $500.     E,   (9)    $100, 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1969: 

repesS-o^^I^t^Jrenr  i^w^?r;:?ntir^;n^  -estions  are  not 

PIL.   ON.  COP.  WrxH  THK  S..«..KV  o.  TH.  .r.v..K   ...   F:,  .    I-..,,   c-,.:k.   W,x„    rH.   C^k    ,,.  rur.   Ho.-s.   o.   R.PH.sr^.„v^. 
This  pa«e   ,pa«e   I,    1.,  designed   f,  supply  Identifying  data,   and  p.ge   2   ,  „n  -he  bac.  of  this  page,    deals  with  flnancU,  data 

PLACX   AN     'X       BELOW    TH^    APPR„PP.:,rE    l.rTTER   OK    FlOfRr   IN   THE    Box    AT   THE  RU.HT  OP  THE      REPORT'    HEA.INX   BeLOW 

-PKEirMiNAHT     REPOET       Registration",  :  To  -register/'  place  an  •'X"  below  the  letUT    P  ■  .nd  nu  nut  page  '  only 

■■'^^^^^  '^'o-^^Z:r::::r;i::^iir::^::z:r:s^":^^^  -e  ..proprute 


Yenr 


REPORT 
Pursuant   tu  Federal  Hfi.iLATioN  of  Lobbyini;  Act 


p 

4UAKTER 

1 
1st  i 

1 

2d    1    3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  or 

ly  1 

(bi 


•  \r      Employer     -To  tile  as  an     employer",  write   -None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B" 

:,     V  !-Y,  "'^'''"'"  .   A"  «8«nt  or  employee  should  not  attempt   to  combine  his  Report  with  .»u>  emn'ovrs  l^^n  rr 
"m^d-^l'^h^^^S^.l^^.^er"""'^^^'"^^"'''^^'^""^""^  -^   '-    ™'-''   --^«;.rrn7;;.!^f;rL....e   R.,orts   ar. 
"«:J^?'^:"^piSr^  ^'^  ^'^  ""^'  me  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  ol  this  r,.,u.r..ment   merely   because  Reports  ar. 

Organiz\:ion   <  ,r   Ind:vujual  Filing: 

1    State  name   address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2    If  thi.s  Report  is  lor  an  Employer.  Us 
who  will  nie  Reports  for  this  Quarter 


names  of   leents  or  employers 


members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contrlbutlo.^.f  Tarh  member  is  to  "iS^sD^med      b,   ff  Vhe         t    "/"'"  '■'"P'">-"'  ^^''^  -'■ 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report -n'^7n^o°h'"p;St  ••empfo^•e':■^lT^o  ^ med^'fh  "Saner.^"' 


B    Employ Ea.-^tate  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     U  thers  is  no  employer,  write 


None. 


.t:emptuig:'df;^:y^;:;c;;;ec5't:rs^e';;;/°^°^:!?^j'S^^  —  ••'"  connec;;;^;;^; 

men:,    nominations   and  other  matters  pending  or  propole^  m  euhef  H^u.i    .f  ^-'.r,,,  ,      '^,^'^'"'°"  "^^'^'-^  bills,  resolutions,  amc-nd- 

subjecr  of  acMon  bv  either  House"-,  30?ie,  ProPf-«^  'n  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  m.'iv  be  'h. 

Act  Irl  r^;:t^^o'^[::f  ■'^elCnlnl^-'^l^pl^t^?^^^^.^^'^  '^'^"'"^^  "^^"^"^-  ^^^an'-^'ons  and  individuals  .,b;ect  :  .he  Lobbvlng 
receu^d  .^^^^^In^thln^  of  ^I^  in^^^i^i^^^^.^ri^Su^'."^- f  -'^  -'^  -  «-  calendar  quarter  m  wnich  they  have  either 


C    LEGis:.Ar:vE  Interests,  and  PrBUCATioNS  in  connection  therewith 


1  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have    terminated. 

□     Diace  an    'X"  in  the  box  at  the 
:eft.  so   that  this  Office   will   no 
i.ger  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  .il 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  ■specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (O)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (6»  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  to 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known,  idi 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


■i  Ii.  the  ia.se  ■•!  those  ijublicatlons  which  the 
(>erson  lillne  lias  caused  to  be  issued  or  di.<;- 
trlbuted  in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (Ui  Description,  ibi  quan- 
tity distributed:  I  CI  date  of  distribution,  irii 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ^  If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  lillntti  or  name  ol 
donor  i  if  publications  were  received  .is  . 
gift  I 


Attach  additional  pages  if  more  ^pace  is  needed  i 


If   th:s  IS  a     guarterly   Report,   disregard   this  It^m  °C4  •'  fnd   fiU^uT^rem      n        ^' . '"^."''''*\"'  '"'"""'  ^^'"^  "^  compensation  ,s   to   be 
combine  a     Preliminary"  Report    ■  RegLtratlon,    wTh  a     Quarterly"   Reporr^  "     ^     ""  '^"  ''^'''  "'  '^'^  P*^^"^      °°  '^°^  '■^"^"•-P^   "• 


AFFIDAVIT 

I  Omitted  In  prlntlng| 
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A    American   Committee   to   Keep   Blafni 
Alive.    Inc..    Hadaon    Hotel,    1234   Broadway 

New  York,  N.Y.  '' 
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A  American  Association  of  Fund-Ralslnir 
Counsel,  Inc.,  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Yt^k 
NY  • 

D     (6)  $39,000.     E.   (9)  $3,310. 

A  Arent,  Pox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn 
IHI5  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

H  Phoebe  Waterman  Foundation.  Inc.,  330 
Boulevard  Building,  1819  John  F.  Kennedy 
Boulevard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  R.  Gordon  Arneson,  1555  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Conunlttee  To  Maintain  a  Prudent 
Defense  Policy. 


A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of   the   United   States,    1625   L   Street   NW 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Cohen    &    Uretz 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Benwood     Foundation 
Tenn. 


1730    M    Street    NW., 


Chattanooga, 


1815    H    Street    NW., 


4744    Baltimore 


A    Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW 

Washington.  D.C. 

B    American    Trading   &    Production    Oo 
1   North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A.  Earl    M.    Colson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Antonio   M.   MarlnelU 
Avenue,  HyattsvlUe,  Md. 

A.  Committee  of  Foreign-Owned  Banks 
52  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  The  Committee  of  Friends  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  21  West  53d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 


^  A.  Harold  Daly,  80  Wall  Street.  New  York. 

xn^-  ?„  ^-  °^^«^^-  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B    Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation,   1000    Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

B    Trans  Union  Corp.,   in   West  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago,  111. 

T.  ^,..7^°°^  ^-   D°"gberty,   National  Press 
Building. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, 1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Elbrldge  Stuart  Foundation,  5045  Wll- 
shlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A    Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW 
Wit.shlngton,  D.C. 
t'olt   Ml™h*'  Hamburger.  2001  Sherwood,  De- 

A    .-Vtitomatlc  Car  Wash  Association,  Inc. 
r,';'n  Planters    Building,    Memphis. 

.  ,ie  vw '  w  ^H?"'  '^°^  ^'"^  Hampshire  Ave- 
i.iie  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B    Fleet    Reserve    Association,    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

.    ^  vw''^^/  McKenzle,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
:.;e  .NW..  Washington.  DC 

B    National    Association   of   Property   and 

^'"■"vw^  w  "If"""'"''  ^^^  Connecticut  Ave- 
U'.e  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A    Baker    &    McKenzle,    815    Connecticut 
A.tnue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

vv!'    w?"°''^'  ^^^^  Association,  1522  K  Street 
NV\     \Vashlngton.  DC. 

A    Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Gaa  and 
E.cctnc  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 

X    Bebchlck.   Sher   &   Kushnlck,   919  lath 
-reet  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 

B    Connecticut   Avenue   Association  1739 

(    ni.ectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A    Bow  Valley  Industries,  Ltd..  630  Sixth 
Avenue  SW  .  Calgary,  Alberta.  Canada. 

A    David   A.   Bunn,  818   18th  Street  NW 
^.ashmgton.  D.C. 

B    Parcel  Post  Association,  818  18th  Street 
.NU     Washington.  DC. 

A    Albert  A.  Carretta.   1815  H  Street  NW 

'■a.-hington.  D.C. 

B  Work  Glove  Manufacturers  Association 
■  w-i  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston,  111. 

A    -Margaret  P.  Clamser. 
B    National   Frozen   Food   Association,   55 
i  a.,t  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A    Bonn  H.  Clayton,  3924  Louisiana  Circle 

i:niieapolls,  Minn. 

B  Fire  Engineers  Inc.,  3924  Louisiana 
(   rrle.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
t^nney.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation.  299 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Committee     for    Humane     Legislation, 
Inc.,  11  West  60th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Computer   Lessors   Association.   Inc.,    1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A    D  Barry  Connelly,  6767  Southwest  Free- 
way, Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Associated    Credit   Bureaus,    Inc..    6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  James   T.    Conner,    Madison   Building 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Darren  Coover,  215  Watergate  Building. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.c! 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  James  D.  Cope.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Corcoran,    Foley,    Youngman    &    Rowe 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms 
120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Corcoran,    Foley,    Youngman    &    Bowe 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Marketers  Association,    1250   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Corcoran,    Foley,    Youngman    &    Rowe 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  UUy  Endowment,  Inc.,  914  Merchants 
Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888   16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  James  Irvine  Foundation,  111  Sut- 
ter Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A  Coal  Industry  Committee  on  Mine 
Safety,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washlnit- 
ton.  D.C. 

CXV ^2584— Part  30 


A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1527 
New   Hampshire   Avenue   NW.,   Washington, 

D.C 

A.  Robert    Craig,    1030    15th    Street    NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harold  L.  CroBler,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 


A.  Kenneth  W.  Emerson,  1522  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

VT,S'  '^***o'ial  Club  Association.  5122  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Fensterwald,  Bevan  &  Ohlhausen    927 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Winepress  Publishing  Co.,  4026  North 
Longvlew  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Fire  Engineers  Inc.,  3924  Louisiana  Cir- 
cle, Minneapolis.  Minn. 

A.  John  J.  Flynn,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Loeb-Rhoades  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Piynn,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.'  926  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  F^iel  Desulphurlzatlon,  Inc.,  342  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  E.  Gafllgan,  777  14th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Gardner,  Morrison  &  Rogers,  1126  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  235  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Gatx-Armco-Boothe,   1  Maritime  Plaza 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  John  H.  Gilbert,  128  C  Street  NE  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners 
Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Don  L.  Gilchrist,  1701   18th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Association    1701 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Jay    W.    Glasmann,    1700   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Browning  Arms  Co.,  Morgan,  Utah. 

A.  James  M.  Henderson.  1819  H  Street  NW 
Washington,    D.C;    Glassle,    Pewett,    Beebe 
&  Shanks,  1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Thomas    Arclola    and    Techbestos     Inc 
Moonachie,  N.J. 


A.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co. 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


1608  Walnut 


A.  Harry  P.  Guenther,  1101  I7th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  ilOl  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Paulln  Publishing  Co  .  Inc  .  4980  Wya- 
conda  Road,  RockvlUe.  Md 

A  Redmond  r.oop  Hart.  Post  Office  Box 
414.  Alexandria.  Va 

A    J    Dudley   Huapt.    1829    K   Street   NW 
Waahlngtfjn   D  C 

B  St  Regla  Piper  Co.  150  Eaat  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N  Y 

A  John  Gerald  Hayes.  330  South  Wells 
Street   Chicago.  Ill 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  330  South  Well.s  Street  Chicago, 
111 

A  Hercules  Inc  910  Market  Street.  WU- 
nnlr.<'.on,  Del 

A  Alice  Herrlngton.  1  West  85th  Street. 
New  York   N  Y 

B  Committee  for  H'.imaiie  Leiflslatlun 
Inc  ,  11  West  80th  Street  New  York.  N  Y 

A  Frederic  W  Hickman  I  North  I.aSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

B  Northwest  Industries.  l:\r  iO<)  West 
Madl.sott,  Chicago.  111. 

A  Teresa  B  Hlghtower.  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington   D  C 

B  .\mertcan  Ostei^pathlc  Assoclatlin  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

A  The  Hormel  Foundation.  Austin.  Minn. 

A  David  J  Humphreys  and  Jones,  Paul- 
son. Humphreys  &  Leach.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW    Washington,  D  C 

B  Mobile  Housing  Association  of  America. 
39  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

.\  David  J  Humphrevs  .-ind  Jones,  Paulson. 
Humphreys  &  Leach  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Wiushlngtyon   D  C 

B  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute.  2720  De« 
Plalnes  Avenue  Des  Plalnes.  Ill 

.\  Intern  itional  .\S3tx-l;itlon  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers AFL-CIO  905  16th  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

A  William  E  Isaeff  1712  G  Street  NW  . 
Wa5hlngt<.)n   D  C 

B  .\merlcan  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW  .  W.whington   D  C 

.\  J  P  J.tnetatos.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW    Waahmg'on   D  C 

B  Baker  i  McKenzle.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  W.w>h:ngt.on,  DC 

A  .Ardori  B  Judd.  Jr  ,  1100  Connecticut 
.\venMe  .NW    Wi.■^hl^gton   DC. 

B  Dresser  Industries.  Inc  ,  1100  Connecti- 
cut   Avenue    NW  .    Washington.    DC. 

A  Augustus  W  Kielley  III.  345  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY 

B  Brlstol-Mvers  Co  .  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York   N  Y 

A  David  W  Kendall.  1381  First  National 
Biildlng  Detroit.  Mich 

B  Wll.'red  V  Casgrain.  1,543  Free  Press 
Building  Detroit.  Mich. 

A  Robert  P  Kennon.  356  St  Charles 
Street   B.i'.jn  Rouge.  L.^ 

B  Str'><>ck  &  Stroock  &  Lavan.  61  Broad- 
»av   New  York.  NT 

A  Kennon.  White  &  Odom.  356  St  Charles 
S'.-ee'    B.it>n  Rouge   La. 

B  Provident  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Co    Chattanooga.  Tenn. 


A  Gladys  Kessler.  1910  N  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C" 

B  Berlin  R.nsman  and  Kessler.  1910  N 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

A  John  L  Kilcullen.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington  D  C 

B  Coal  Industry  Committee  on  Mine 
Safety.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

A  Charles  Koppelman.  1525  M  Street. 
W.iahliigton.  D  C 

B  Youth  Franchise  Coalition.  1525  M 
Streef .  Washlngttin.  D  C. 

A  William  J  I>>hrfeld.  1000  Federal  Bar 
Building.  W.tshmgton.  D  C 

B  The  National  Fraternal  Congress  of 
America    35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111, 

A.  George  A  Lucas  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way. .Mrllne  A  .Steamship  Clerks  400  First 
-Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  BrotherhiKXl  of  Railway  Airlines  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  1U15  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

.\  Joseph  E  Mc.^ndrews  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW     Washington.  L  ■ 

B  .American  .Automobile  .AssoclaJon.  1712 
G  Street  NW     Washington.  DC 

A  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
.\venue   NW .   Washington.  DC 

B  SUberberg  A  Co  40  Wall  Street.  New 
Y  >rk    N  Y 

A  W  F  McCroskey.  Post  Office  Box  371, 
Corpus  Christ!.  Tex 

A  William  G  McFftd/ean  505  Poshay 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  J  Raymond  McOIaughlln.  400  First 
Street  NW  .  W^LShlngton  D  C 

B  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  12050  Woodward  Avenue  Detroit. 
Mich. 

A  Peter  E  McGulre,  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  Sc 
Steamahlp  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

A  Andre  Malsonplerre.  666  llth  Street 
NW     Washington,  DC 

B  .\merlcan  Mutual  Insurance  .Alliance  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill 

A  James  J  .Marshall.  1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Citizens  Committee  tor  Postal  Reform. 
Inc  .  1725  I  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

A  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  .American  .Mining  Congress.  1102  Ring 
Building.  18th  .md  M  Streeu  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A  .Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
A  enue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  Baltimore  Gas  &  EHectrlc  Co.  Gas  and 
Electric  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

A  Miller  &  Chevalier.  170u  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washlngum.  DC. 

B.  Berylwood  Investment  Co  .  care  of  John 
Robinson,  1  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  L«  Angeles, 
Calif 

.\  Miller  Ai  Chevalier.  1700  Penn.svlvanla 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  Elbrldge  Stuart  Foundation,  5045  Wll- 
shlre Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 


A  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Hercules  Inc  .  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington. Del 

A     Miller  Sc   Chevalier.    1700   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 
B   Estat*  of  Roy  A   Hunt 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC. 

B  Litton  Industries.  Inc  .  9370  Santa 
Monica  Boulevard.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

A  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
.Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  Lovelace  Foundation  for  Medlcil 
Education  and  Research,  5200  Gibson  Boule- 
vard SE  .  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

A  Miller  Sc  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW    Washington.  D  C. 

B   McDonnell-Douglas  Corp  .  St.  Louis,  Mo 

A  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  Henry  T  Mudd,  523  West  Sixth  Street. 
Los  .Angeles   Calif 

A  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvanl.i 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Interfraternlty  Conference, 
Inc  .  271  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
.Avenue  NW  .  W:LShington.  D  C. 

B  James  H  Orr  75  Federal  Street,  Boetoii, 
Mass 

.A  Miller  .t  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvanl.i 
.Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Margaret  Bundy  Scott,  care  of  Walker 
Wright.  Tyler  &  Ward.  631  Van  Nuys  Build- 
ing. 210  West  Seventh  Street.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif 

A  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvai:  > 
-Avenvie  NW  ,  W,<ishlngton.  DC. 

B  Temple  Slnal,  care  of  Melvln  D.  Wil- 
son. Mustek.  Peeler  Sc  Garrett.  1  WUshl.-^e 
Boulevard.  Los  .Angeles.  Calif. 

.A.  Miller  &  Chevalier  1700  Pennsylvaiil  \ 
-Avenue  NW  ,  W:ushlngton.  D  C. 

B  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H 
Street  .NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

-A.  Miller  iV  Chevalier  1700  Pennsylvan;.\ 
-Avenue  NW     W.ishington.  D  C. 

B  Dr  Norman  Zamcheck.  63  Kenwcxxl 
.A'.enue.  Newton  Center,  Melss. 


A.  Paul  -Mlnarchenko.  1525  M  Street.  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B.  Youth    Franchise    Coalition,    Inc.,    1525 
M  Street.  W.tshington.  DC. 


A.  Hogan  d  Hurtson,  815  Connecticut  .A\f- 
nue,  Washington    DC 

B    Hughes  Tool  Co.  Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Susan  Mo<,n.  1030  15th  Street  NW  , 
W.Lshlngton    D  C 

B  .American  Nurses'  Association.  Inc  .  IC 
Colu-mbus  Circle.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Henry  T  Mudd.  523  West  Sixth  Street 
Ll>s  -Angeles.  Calif. 

-A-  National  Club  -Association.  1522  K  Strce' 
NW  .  WiUihlngton,  D  C. 

-A  National  Interfraternlty  Conference 
Inc  .  271   MadKon  -Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y 

A.  National  Realty  Trust.  69  Hlckcry 
Drive.  Waltham.  Mass. 
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A.  Nessen  &  Csaplar,  84  State  Street.  Bos- 

t(  n.  Mass, 

B    Condren.  Walker  &  Co.,  Inc.,  767  Fifth 
A\  enue.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Nessen  &  Csaplar,  84  State  Street.  Bos- 

'.on.  Mass. 

B    Lazard    Preres   &    Co.,   44    Wall   Street 
New  York,  NY. 

A    E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW 
\Va.shlngton.  DC. 

B    National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  350  West 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue,  Crystal  Lake,  111. 

A.  P,  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  15,  Route  1 

Henryvllle.  Pa, 

B    Northern  Helex  Co,,  2223  Dodge  Street 

Omaha.  Neb.  ' 

A    Daniel    F,    OKeefe,   Jr.,    1700   Pennsyl- 
v.mla  Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
-\i\anla  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Raymond  B.  Ondov,   105  East  Oakland 
Avenue.  Austin.  Minn. 
B    The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn. 

A    James  H  Orr,  75  Federal  Street,  Boston 

Mass  ' 

A  Joseph  G.  W.  Parry-Hill,  3803  Military 
Road  NW.  Washington,  DC. 

A    Christopher  A.  Paterson,  1316  Fenwlck 

L,tne,  Silver  Spring.  Md. 

B  National  Association  of  Single  Tax- 
r-ivers.  1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washlne- 

V  li,  D.C. 

A  Paul.  Weiss.  Goldberg.  Rifklnd.  Wharton 
A;  Garrison.  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B  Computer  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  room 
3901,  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 

A  Paul.  Weiss.  Goldberg,  Rlfkind.  Wharton 

k  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 

Q.  GATX-Armco-Boothe,  1  Maritime  Plaza 

S,.n  Francisco,  Calif. 

A  Peabody.  Rivlln,  KeUy,  Cladouhos  & 
I^.mbert.    1730    M   Street    NW.,    Washington, 

B  US,  Court  Reporters  Association  US 
r  urt  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  123  South 
B.'o.^d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

li.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  1608  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A  John  K,  Pickens.  201  North  Washington 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 

,n?=   American    Nursing    Home    Association 
^0.5  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
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A.  Milton  Plumb,  1629  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shade  Tobacco  Growers  Agricultural  As- 
sociation, River  Road,  Windsor,  Conn. 

A.  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Price,  406  Mayrant  Drive 
Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Earl  G.  Quinn,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

A.  Luke  C,  Qulnn,  Jr,,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Pund-Raislng 
Counsel,  Inc.,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Olln  Foundation,  i  East  44th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Chris  J.  Radovan.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation,   1000    Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D,C. 


A.  Louis  J.  Rancourt,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland.  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  AMK  Corp.,  245  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland.  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Samuel  Hamberger,  20001  Sherwood 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 

^ 

A.  Anthony  Z.  Rolsman,  1910  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Berlin,  Rolsman  and  Kessler,  1910  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Dena  Rosen,  Ruder  &  Finn.  Inc.  1812  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Academy  of  General  Practice, 
Volker  Boulevard  at  Brookside.  Kansas  City 
Mo. 

A.  Dena  Rosen,  Ruder  &  Finn,  Inc,  1812  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Potters   Brothers,   Inc.,   Carlstadt,   N.J. 

A.  Michael  P.  Roudnev.  1825  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Del   Monte   Corp.,   215   Fremont   Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Rural-Small  Town-Small  City  Coalition 
Inc.,  206  North  Main  Street,  Rushvllle,  Ind.' 

A.  Alan  Dl  Sclullo,  1525  M  Street,  room  612 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Youth  Franchise  Coalition,  Inc.,  1525 
M  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Margaret  Bundy  Scott.  631  Van  Nuys 
Building,  210  West  Seventh  Street,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Scribner,  Hall,  Casey,  Thornburg  & 
Thompson,  1200  18th  Street  NW,,  Washing- 
ton,  DC. 

B.  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

A.  Ashley  Sellers,  1625  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  Wilfred  V  Casgrain.  1343  Free  Press 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich, 

TowefoSt^Ml^h"^  '^'^'"'  ''''  ^^^'^'"^^ 
De?roi?E.  ""'"''"^g"'    20001    Sherwood, 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson  &  Semmes,  lioo  17th 
Stree*.  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee  500 
Equitable  Building,  Denver,  Colo, 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman.  Potts.  Trowbrige  & 
M^den,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Committee  of  Foreign  Owned  Banks. 

A.  Joseph  C.  Shell,  2930  21st  Street  Bak- 
ersfield.  Calif. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
Ca   fornla,    Route    1.    Box    487,    Bakersfleld. 

A,  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1108  Na- 
tional  Press  Building,   Washington,  DC 

B,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Pet  Legislation 
Post  Office  Box  531,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis, 


A  John  K.  Pickens.  201  North  Washington 

."street.   Alexandria.   Va, 

B  Laundry-Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
Oreater  Metropolitan  Washington  2401 
C„;vert  Street  NW,,  Washin^on,  D.C.  ' 

,>.  Pler.^on,  Ball  &  Dowd.  1000  Ring  Bulld- 
ir--::  Washington.  D.C. 

B  .American  Advertising  Federation.  1225 
(    '-necticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A   Plerson.  Ball  &  Dowd.  1000  Ring  Bulld- 
lug.  Wash-ngton.D.C. 
B     Soap    &    Detergent    Association,    405 
i.idison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


^  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ir.j   Washington.  D.C, 

B  Tlie  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  1900  North 
AUilin  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells.    1730  K   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  The    ARW    Foundation,     100    Church 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells,   1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Morris  and  Gwendolvn  Cafritz 
Foundation.  1825  K  Street  NW,,  Washington 
D.C. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells,   1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Plnkerton  Foundation,  100  Church 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel  &  Wells.    1730  K  Stree' 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  and  Aimulty  Asso- 
ciation of  America  and  College  Retirement 
Equities  Fund,  730  Third  Avenue.  New  York 
N.Y. 


A.  Sidley  &  Austin,  1625  I  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Walnut  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

A.  Sidley  &  Austin.  1625  I  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C, 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  Inc 
1725  K  Street   NW,,  Washington.   DC. 

A.  Silversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Bristol  Myers  Co  .  345  Park  Aveune  New 
York,  NY. 

A,  Silversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
-NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  GATX-.Armco-Boothe  Group,  i  Marl- 
time  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


1776    K   Street 


A.  Silversteln   &   Mullens, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C, 

B,  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
1625  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Walrer   A.   Slowinski.   815   Connecticut 
-Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Baker    &    McKenzie,    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Smathers.    Merrlgan    &    OTCeefe,    1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  1735  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Smith  &  Smith,   1400  Bull  Street    Co- 
lumbia. S.C. 

B.  Kohler   Co  .   Kohler,   Wis. 
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A.  Mrs.  Mary  U  Spears  500  33d  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D  C 

B  Polsom  CordOTa  Unified  Scbool  Dlatrlct. 
1001  Coloma  Street.  PoUom,  Calif 

A.  Joeeph  L.  Spllman.  Jr  .  1635  K  Street 
KW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  ft  Oaa  Asaoclatlon. 
300  Tulsa  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla 

A  Louis  P  Spitz.  404  Madison  Building. 
Waahlngton.  D  C 

B  .\merlcan  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators.  404  Madison  Building.  Waah- 
lngton. D  C 

A.  Steptoe  Si  Johnaon  1350  Connecticut 
Avenue  VW     Waahlngton    D  C 

B  Robert  College  of  Istanbul.  Turkey  548 
Plfth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY 

A  Theodore  Roosevelt  Storch,  220  West 
24th  Street.  New  York.  N  Y 

A.  Srtroock  Si  Stroock  Ac  Lavan.  IlOO  Con- 
necticut  A.enie  NW     Washington.  DC 

B  Puel  Desulphurlzatlon  Inc  .  343  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York,  NY 

A  .-WrU''turai  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pleOoii'Commlttee  1032  3horeham  Building. 
15th   and    H    Streets   NW' .   Washington.   DC 

D     <6)    S38816  12 

A.  Norman  .\  Sugau-man.  195a  Union  Com- 
merce Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

B.  Akron  Communi'y  Trusts.  307  Holly- 
wood Avenue.  Akron.  Ohio 

A.  N  .irman  .\  Sugarman.  1956  Union  Com- 
merce Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

B  Chicago  Community  Trust.  10  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

A.  Norman  A  Sugamaan.  1956  Union  Com- 
merce Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

B  The  Cleveland  Foundation.  700  Na- 
tion Cl'.y   Bank  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A  NLTniin  .\  Sugarman.  1956  Union  Com- 
merce Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

B.  Columbus  Foundation  100  East  Broad 
Street.  CinumbUo,  Ohio 

A.  Norman  .\  Sugnrman.  1956  Union  Com- 
merce Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 

B  Committee  of  the  Permanent  Charity 
Fund.  100  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  Norman  A  Sugarman,  1956  Union  Com- 
merce  Building.   Cleveland    Ohio 

B  Hartford  Foundation  for  Public  Olvlng, 
45  South  Main  Street    West  Hartford.  Conn 

A  Norman  A.  Sugarman,  1960  Unl<xi  Com- 
merce Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

B.  New  York  Community  Tniat.  415  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y 

A  Norman  A.  Sugarman,  1966  Union  Com- 
merce Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B  Philadelphia  Foundation,  150S  Olrard 
Trust  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A  Norman  A  Sugarman,  1966  Union  Com- 
merce Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

B  The  Pittsburgh  Foundation,  1417  North 
American  Rockwell  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  Norman  A  Sugarman,  1966  Union  Com- 
merce Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B  San  Francisco  Foundation,  435  Califor- 
nia Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A  Sutherland.  .VsblU  A  Brennan.  1300  Far- 
ragut  BuUillng,  Washington,  DC 

B  Oi5vernors  uf  the  Knights  of  Ak-Sar- 
Ben.  63d  and  Shirley  Streets.  Omaha.  Nebr 


A.  Sutherland.    AsblU    and   Brennan, 

Farragut  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
B    John  M  OUn,  Box  B.  Alton.  111. 
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A  Richard  V  Thomt<in,  630  Southern 
Building.  Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 830  Southern  Building.  Washington. 
DC 

A.  Joseph  P  Tralnor,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  Brotherhood  uf  Railway,  Airline  St 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio 

A  J>>nn  M  Vansant.  Jr.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Cleary.  Oottlleb.  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1350  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

A  W,ishing*.iii  Gas  Light  Co.  HOC  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

A.  Herman  Webb,  330  South  Wells  Street, 
Chicago.  Ill 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 


A  Wenchel.  Schulman  &  Manning.  162.'>  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Heckscher  Foundation  for  Children 
53  Vanderbllt  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 

A.  Wenchel.  Schulman  A  Manning,  1625  K 
Street  NW  .  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B  Public  Welfare  Foundation,  Inc..  2t>0() 
Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A  Whltlock  &  Talt.  1033  Shoreham  Bur.  :. 
ing.  15th  and  H  Streets  NW.,  Washlngt.n 
DC 

B.  Structural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee.  1033  Shoreham  Biiil.!- 
ing.  15ih  and  H  Streets  NW.,  Washlngt.n. 
DC. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  St  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  .Association  of  Data  Processing  Servire 
Organizations,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenii- 
New  York,  NY. 

A  Winepress  Publishing  Co.,  4036  N.  Loiu-- 
■,  lew  .Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
W.ishlngton.  D  C. 

A.  William  E.  Woods,  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  .Association  of  Retail  Dn  -•- 
gi-sts.  1   East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Flnell.  Rothman  v 
Kuchel.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


B  Paul.  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rlfkind,  Wh.tr- 
ton  &  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  Yorlc, 
NY 

A.  Youth  Franchise  Coalition,  Inc..  i:.25 
M  Street.  Wiishlngton,  DC. 

A.  Dr.  Norman  Zamcheck.  63  Kenwo  d 
Avenue,  Newton  Center.  Mass. 


A.  Charles  O  Zuver,  816  Connecticut  A\e- 
nue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C 

B  The  American  Bankers  Association.  HO 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 


SENATE— ri/^«(/ai/,  December  23,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harold  E 
Hughes  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D  .  offered  the  following 
prayer 

"O  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem, 
Descend  to  us,  we  pray: 
Ca.st  out  our  sin.  and  enter  in. 

Be  born  in  us  today 
We  hear  the  Christmas  angels 

The  s;reat  glad  tidings  tell; 
O  come  to  us,  abide  with  us. 
Our  Lord  Emanuel." 

— Philups  Brooks. 
Unto  Gods  gracious  mercy  and  protec- 
tion we  commit  you. 

Go  in  peace,  be  kindly  disposed  one 
to  another,  and  may  the  blessing  of  God's 
love  go  with  you  and  remain  In  this  day 
and  ever  more   .^men. 


DESIGNATION    OF'    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  cleric 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pho  tempore. 
Washington.  D  C    Dfcember  23.  1969. 
To  the  Senate. 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hun  H.\rolu  E.  Hvghes.  a  Sena- 
tor Irom  the  State  ui  Iowa,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

RlCHAKP  B    R'  ^SELL. 

Prr-.ule'lt  pro  f    Trt/jorc 

Mr  HUGHES  thereuiwn  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, December  22.  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   le::.- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  WTiting  from  the  Pre.s!- 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Leonard,  one  cf  his  yecre- 
tanes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr   President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  tiie 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 


I 
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(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  tiie  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  INSERTIONS 
IN  THE  RECORD  FOLLOWING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
be  permitted  to  make  insertions  in  the 
Record  following  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  until  the  last  edition  authorized 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  is 
published;  but  this  order  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  subject  matter  which  may 
iiave  occurred  or  to  any  sj)eech  delivered 
subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
.-'ress.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
copy  for  the  last  Record,  January  12, 
1970,  must  be  received  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  by  6  p.m.  on  that 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


i'RINTING  OF  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  printing  of  committee 
activity  reports  for  the  second  session.  I 
.state,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  (Mr.  Jordan 
uf  North  Carolina) ,  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  has  very  properly 
ruled  that  the  printing  of  such  repoi'ts, 
both  as  committee  prints  and  in  the  Rec- 
ord, is  duplication,  the  cost  of  which  can- 
not be  justified. 

It  is  requested  that  committee  chair- 
men decide  whether  they  wish  these  re- 
ports printed  as  committee  prints  or  In 
the  Record,  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  will  be  directed  not  to  print 
them  both  ways. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixire.  The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Chaplain  (Col.)  Gerhardt 
Wilfred  Hyatt,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) ,  to  be  a  brigadier  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS     PLACED     ON     THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— ARMY, 

NAVY,  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 


A  HOLIDAY  MESSAGE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty,  on  what  we 
believe  is  to  be  the  eve  of  adjournment 
sine  die,  to  express  my  very  deep  thanks 
to  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
their  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  and 
courtesy  to  me,  to  all  those  in  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  who  have  throughout  the 
session  worked  so  hard  and  worked  so 
well  and  closely  and  amicably  together — 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  the  con- 
ference chairman;  Senator  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  the  secretary;  Senator 
Griffin,  the  assistant  floor  leader;  the 
staffs  of  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic side — and  to  say  that  it  has  been. 
Indeed,  a  privilege  and  a  joy  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  Senator  Kennedy, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Democratic 
Conference,  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  am,  first  of  all,  very  honored  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  In  this  Chamber,  in  these 


times,  and  most  grateful  that  the  work 
which  has  been  involved  with  the  re- 
sponsibility has  brought  me  into  such 
warm,  friendly,  sind  amicable  contact 
with  the  great  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  . 

Finally,  on  this  eve  of  the  Christmas 
season,  before  we  go,  I  should  like  to 
simply  say  that  we  will  all  leave  to  join 
our  families,  to  express  our  great  happi- 
ness in  the  company  of  those  we  love, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  we  will  all 
bear  with  us,  ever  present  in  our  minds, 
hearts,  and  memories,  the  recollection 
that  nearly  2,000  years  ago  history  made 
its  first  great  try  for  a  moratorium — for 
a  moratorium  on  wars  and  hatred  and 
intolerance. 

That  try  continues;  and  the  men  who 
practice  the  various  religions  of  man- 
kind, imperfect  as  they  are,  perhaps — 
imperfect  in  the  nature  of  human  kind — 
nevertheless,  may  take  the  Christmas  joy 
in  the  fact  that  there  was  and  continues 
this  great  humanistic  striving  for  a  mo- 
ratorium expressed  in  the  eternal  words. 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  express  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  to  join  him  in  ex- 
tending to  Senators,  to  the  attaches  of 
the  Senate,  to  our  personal  staffs,  to  the 
pages,  to  our  friends  of  the  fourth  estate, 
and  to  our  critics  up  there  as  well,  a  good 
Christmas  and,  I  hope,  a  peaceful  new 
year. 


STATEMENT  OF  MAJORITY  LEADER 
ON  CLOSE  OF  ANOTHER  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
reach  the  close  of  another  session.  It  is 
the  first  in  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon.  I  want  to  take 
the  occasion  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  President  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation  and,  particularly,  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  relations.  To  be  sure, 
peace  has  not  yet  been  restored.  Never- 
theless, there  have  been  changes  for  the 
better:  the  gears  of  war  appear  to  have 
been  reversed.  We  are  moving  out  of.  not 
into,  the  tragedy  in  Vietnam.  The  bar- 
baric conflict  is  not  expanding;  it  is  con- 
tracting. So  long  as  additions  continue 
to  be  made  to  the  casualty  list,  of  course, 
it  is  not  contracting  fast  enough.  Never- 
theless, I  can  sympathize  with  the  Presi- 
dent's predicament.  I  will  continue  to 
give  him,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  will,  every  support  in  w^hatever 
negotiations  he  may  undertake  to  end 
the  war  sooner  rather  than  later. 

The  President  has  had,  too,  and  he 
will  continue  to  have,  my  personal  sup- 
port in  seeking  changes  in  our  long-out- 
dated Asian  policy.  His  innovations  under 
the  Guam  Doctrine  and  in  attempting  to 
dissipate  the  hostile  atmosphere  in  U.S. 
relations  with  mainland  China  are  use- 
ful and  necessary  steps  in  the  evolution  of 
policy,  which,  in  my  judgment,  need  to 
be  pursued  if  future  Vietnams  are  to  be 
prevented.  In  the  same  fashion,  the  Pres- 
ident's vigorous  support  of  the  SALT 
talks  is  most  timely.  Tangible  progress 
has  yet  to  be  realized  from  these  talks. 
Nevertheless,  continuance  of  the  nego- 
tiating contact  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
essential  if  we  are  ever  to  reduce  the  suf- 
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focatlng  burdens  which  armaments  com- 
petition places  on  txith  nations 

It  Is  not  surprlsmi?  that  the  support  of 
the  President  by  the  Senate  has  generally 
been  forthcommi?  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy  It  coa'd  hardly  be  otherwise  be- 
cause for  many  years  the  Senate  has  been 
a  source  of  national  leadership  pointed 
In  the  new  directions  which  are  now 
beinK  essayed  by  the  admini.stratlon 
Indeed,  this  session,  thanks  m  part  to 
the  Senate  s  Nationa.  Commitments  Res- 
olution may  have  inaugurated  a  r.ew 
era  which  could  witness  a  bette.-  cx)rdi- 
nation  of  the  Presidents  constitutional 
powers  to  direct  foreiijn  relations  and 
the  Senates  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities of  advice  and  consent 

ThLs  development  is  to  be  welcomed, 
insofar  as  the  cixipf  ration  remains  a  two- 
way  street  Notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ences in  party  control  a^  between  the 
administration  and  the  Senate.  I  will  do 
whatever  I  can  to  sustain  it  because,  in 
my  ludiiment,  it  can  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  Nation. 

In  other  aspects  of  the  public's  busi- 
ness T  am  satisfied  that  the  record  of 
file  Sf'ftate  m  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  is  responsible  and  respectable 
I  shall  not.  in  these  closing  hours  of  the 
first  session,  induke  in  party  bidcertng 
over  the  merits  of  this  record  Who  did 
what  and  when'  Who  held  matters  up 
and  who  moved  them  ahead'  I  will  not 
paint  the  President  and  the  admilnstra- 
tion  in  an  unflatterin.;  litjht  for  the  sake 
of  some  flimsy  political  advantage  Cer- 
tainly I  will  not  treat  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  ai-sle  in 
that  fashion  For  'Ahat  went  ruht  during 
this  se.ssion.  there  is  credit  enough  to  go 
around  And  there  is  blame  enoush  to 
spare  for  all  for  what  went  wrong 

In  due  course,  there  will  be  included 
in  the  final  issue  of  the  Record  a  full 
report  on  the  legislative  record  of  the 
session  It  will  show  that  innumerable 
measures  of  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation  have  been  enacted  into  law  and 
many  others  have  been  set  on  the  path 
to  prompt  legislative  disposition  in  the 
next  session 

If  this  Senate  is  to  be  characterized  at 
all.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be 
remembered,  first,  as  the  Senate  that 
stayed  intensely  with  the  Vietnamese 
issue  until  the  lamp  of  peace  showed  at 
least  a  fiieker  of  light  May  I  add  the 
expectation  and  hope  that  the  Senate's 
concern  will  not  lessen  imtU  the  casu- 
alties cease  and  the  last  American 
soldier  is  withdrawn  Second,  this  ses- 
sion should  be  remembered  for  the  gen- 
eral tax  reform  and  tax  relief  bill,  sought 
unsuccessfully  for  many  years,  ridiculed 
as  a  possibility  for  this  session,  and  re- 
sjarded  by  many  as  an  impassible  dream 
It  now  awaits  the  PreMdents  signature 
Finally,  this  Senate  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered as  that  moment  in  legislative  time 
when  the  concept  of  the  Nation  s  secu- 
rity ceased  to  be  drawn  m  terms  of  the 
piling  up  of  more  and  more  military 
hardware— as  the  Senate  which  began 
to  require  from  the  executive  branch  a 
full  and  complete  explanation  of  the 
relationship  of  vast  military  expendi- 
tures to  defense — as  the  Senate  which 
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insisted  that,  in  the  making  of  claims 
on  the  peoples  tax  resources  by  any 
Admmislration,  human  values  must  be 
given  their  just  consideration  along  with 
military  demands. 

For  making  this  session  of  the  Senate 
a  good  one.  a  Senate  of  leadership  and 
service  to  the  NaUon.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
In  particular,  I  want  to  express  my  grat- 
itude to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr  Scott  ■  He  has  carried  on  superbly 
after  the  death  of  our  late  beloved  col- 
leaitue.  Everett  M  Dirksen.  In  the  few 
short  weeks  that  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  joint  leadership,  he  has  acted  m 
the  highest  traditions  of  service  to  party, 
to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Nation.  I  also 
extend  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  Leader,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  Mr  Griffin  '  and  to 
all  those  Senators  who  comprise  the 
Republican  leadership 

I  want  to  thank,  too.  the  outstanding 
a.ssistant  majority  leader  'Mr  Kennedy' 
and  the  able  Swretary  of  the  majority 
conference.  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia If  It  IS  possible  to  can-y  the  rc- 
.sponsibilities  of  majority  leadership  in 
the  Senate,  it  is  because  of  the  dedication 
of  these  associates  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  majority  policy  commute?  and  the 
com.mittee  chairmen,  and  the  warm  per- 
sonal support  of  every  Democratic  and 
Republican  Senator 

To  all  of  you.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  to  my  colleagues  and  friends. 
all  I  can  say  is  thank  you  lor  your  co- 
operation, your  unrierstanding.  and  your 
sense  of  the  Senate,  of  the  institution 
that  it  IS  and  what  it  must  and  will  al- 
ways remain— a  citadel  of  democracy  and 
the  Nation  s  fret'dom 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  all  of  us  in  the  Senate.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  personal  appreciation  for 
what  the  distingui.shed  majority  leader 
has  just  said  and  to  say  to  him  there  is 
no  one  for  whom  we  have  collectively 
and  individually  so  much  affection. 


THE   LAW.   ANARCHY    AND  CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'The  Law.  Anarchy,  and 
Civil  Disobedience"  was  published  in  the 
Sunday  Star  on  December  14.  1969  This 
IS  a  most  timely  and  perceptive  editorial, 
and  because  of  its  tremendous  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  what  we  are 
goinK  throuL'h  in  these  troubled  times  in 
our  country  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  punted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  the  the  Record. 
as  follows 

The   I  AW    .-V.N.ARCHY.  .\nd  Civil 

DlSOBEDIENi-E 

By  a  7  ei  vite.  the  National  Commission  on 
•he  C.iuses  in. I  Prt^ventlun  of  Violence,  whose 

)3a-pa^'e   report   Is   published   this    weelcend 
has    concUideU     that     nonviolent    civil    dls- 

ibedlence  could  lead  to  anarchy  In  the  United 
States   We  agree 

Predictably,  rtve  of  the  six  dissenters  are 
vouiiijer  than  the  seven  who  form  the  ma- 
jority Equally  understandably,  the  two  black 
:nembers  of  the  commission  found  themselves 


In  the  minority  As  they  rightly  put  it 
progress  In  the  civil  rights  field  over  the  past 
15  years  almost  certainly  would  have  boen 
slower  but  for  the  activism  of  those  who 
(louted  unjust  laws. 

But  the  fact  that  the  vole  could  not  have 
been  closer,  and  that  tlie  members  of  the 
majority  happen  ui  be  white  and  a  few  ypirs 
older  than  the  dl.ssenters  does  not  Invalid, ,>e 
the  logic  of  their  findings 

The  argument  between  the  disclple.s  ..f 
law  and  the  advocates  of  that  untramtne'ed 
liberty  which  verges  on  license  is  as  old  is 
the  human  race  More  recently,  that  is  wi,.it 
the  French  RevoiiiUon— but  not  Its  Amerl- 
can  predecessor — was  all  about. 

In.sofar  as  theory  Is  concerned,  the  le 
one  talces  is  largely  dictated  by  ones  opiui  :i 
of  the  nature  of  man  Tliose  mellorlsts  wh.  ^ 
clespit*  events  since  I9i4— still  bellevp  ;ti 
the  perfectibility  of  man  and  In  the  '•!- 
herent  represslvene.ss  of  institutions  ..re 
free,  nice  Ro.s.seau.  to  Indulge  In  fantasies  ,,f 
absolute  liberty 

Philosophers  .such  as  Burke— and  we  i;ici 
the  majority  of  the  commission  are  w  Mi 
hiin- -knowing  mans  nature  to  be  violent 
and  his  appetites  to  be  voracious,  viewed 
civilization  as  possible  only  within  a  frame- 
work of  carefully  guarded  Institutions  and 
respected  laws 

This  latter  view  does  not  and  cannot  pre- 
rlnde  either  the  desirability  or  the  liiev:- 
tablUty  of  change  Freedom,  social  propr.  .- 
and  economic  development  cannot  contuiiie 
lu  exl.st  Aithfiut  constant  examination  uml 
renewal  of  the  foundations  which  make  'hirn 
possible  Men  were  not  placed  upon  tius  earh 
to  chew  thoughtlessly  like  catTle  upon  ti-e 
cud  <if  pa.sslvlty 

Wlule  tlie  law  cannot  countenance  ,-, 
there  is  a  moral  case  to  be  made  for  -Ui- 
citizen  who  practices  nonviolent  civil  dis- 
obedience m  protest  against  what  he  con. 
ceives  to  be  a  particular  evil  in  the  '.oc.;!! 
order 

His  action  should  be  the  result  of  earni-- 
and  honest  consideration  and  is  permLssii);.- 
:i.s  Terence  CarcUna!  Cooke,  caie  ol  the  mm.  - 
ity.  puts  It.  only  as  a  last  resort  to  obT;i.:i 
Justice  when  all  other  remedies  available  ii 
our  system  nf  representation  '  have  been  ex- 
hausted The  dls.sent^r  must  be  fully  pre- 
pared  to  accept    the  legal  consequences 

It  IS  this  form  of  protest  which  the  com- 
mission s  minority  defends-and.  in  that 
context,  rightly  so 

But  -.vhat  IS  developing  in  this  counirv  t„. 
day  IS  another  form  ot  protest  A  generalized. 
almle.ss.  across-the-board  attack  on  the  vcrv 
■oncept  (,(  order  .Such  indiscriminu-e 
.quaiulering  of  the  precious  moral  capital  : 
civil  disobedience  debases  the  value  of  M.e 
act  This  IS  not  the  exercise  of  responsible 
conscience:  it  is  a  cop-out  on  responsibiin- 
It  IS  doubtful  whether  any  society  can  loi..; 
survive  in  a  climate  of  contempt  for  Us  iiw.i 
legal  framework  This  is  -he  mood  and  ait;- 
•ude  which  the  majority  of  the  commissi!  n 
properly  condemned 

The  notion  that  men  have  a  mass  of  in- 
alienable rights  which  outweighs  their  dutie- 
to  society  dates  largely  from  ^le  nublicaK.a 
in  1792  '){  Thomas  Paine  s  Rights  of  .Man 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  tlie  French  Revolu- 
tion which  gave  political  form  to  Paiiu- 
'heorles  resulted   in   his   imprisonment 

And  that  is  the  lesson  which  the  majoiuv 
of  the  commission  is  trvmg  to  get  across  to 
millions  of  restless  young  people  By  com- 
bating what  they  hold  to  be  hypocrisy  an  i 
indKTerenee  with  civil  disobedience,  they  are 
forging  not  the  foundations  of  a  better  worUl 
but  their  own  shackles  and  those  of  their 
children 

As  the  majority  of  the  commission  puts  r . 
erosion    of   the    law    is    an    Inevitable    con- 
sequence of  widespread  civil  disobedience 
The  con-sequences  are  clear:  -Violators  must 
ponder  the  fact  that  once  they  have  weakened 
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their  Judicial  system,  the  very  ends  they 
sought  to  attain — and  may  have  attained — 
cannot  be  preserved.  " 

The  entire  commission,  including  the  two 
black  members,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
when  civil  disobedience  "creates  social  dis- 
order, even  the  most  sympathetic  are  forced 
to  Judge  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
ends  sought  Justify  the  means  that  are  being 
used." 

Another  difficulty  recognized  by  Dr.  Milton 
S  Elsenhower  and  his  twelve  colleagues  is 
that  "the  law  cannot  distinguish  iietween  the 
consciences  of  saints  and  sinners."  While  a 
moral  distinction  may  exist  between  the 
youngster  who  burns  his  draft  card  and  the 
Southern  governor  who  "bars  the  school- 
house  door"  to  black  children,  their  actions 
are  equally  illegal.  And  each  tends  to  place 
in  contempt  not  only  the  law  objected  to  but 
all  laws. 

We  believe,  as  does  the  commission,  that 
the  majority  of  young  dissenters  In  this 
country  are  acting  on  generous  Impulses  In 
an  attempt  to  recall  this  nation  to  the  ideals 
vipon  which  It  was  founded.  But  we  have  to 
go  along  with  the  commission  In  Its  finding 
that  "what  is  occurring  in  the  United  States 
today  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  dis- 
obedience to  valid  law  as  a  tactic  of  protest 
by  discontented  groups  Is  not  contributing 
to  llie  emergence  of  a  more  liberal  and 
humane  .society,  but  is.  on  the  contrary, 
producing  an  opposite  tendency. 

To  those  "dark  forces"  which  consciously 
seek  not  the  reform  but  the  destruction  of 
.society  and  its  institutions  we  have  nothing 
to  say.  Except  this:  They  shall  not  succeed. 
Not  because  of  the  power  of  the  current 
establishment,  but  because  the  coming  gen- 
eration of  Americans,  despite  the  confusions 
and  the  contradictions  of  the  hour,  is  intel- 
ligent enough  to  realize  that  tyranny,  rather 
tlian  freedom,  is  the  child  of  anarchy. 

When  men  draw  together  to  form  govern- 
ments which  pass  laws  formulating  the  social 
contract  to  which  men  subscribe  for  their 
common  good  and  mutual  protection,  there 
IS  an  inherent,  voluntary  abridgment  of 
mens  rights.  We  agree,  for  instance,  not  to 
murder  each  other.  The  Tate  miu-derers  have 
violated  that  agreement,  therefore  society 
will  punish  them. 

But  if  man  has  duties,  he  also  has  rights. 
At  this  troubled  time  in  our  history,  all  of 
us  would  do  well  to  reflect  upon  what  those 
rights  might  be.  Few  men  have  done  so  In  a 
clearer  and  more  down-to-earth  fashion  than 
Burke  in  the  18th  Century: 

"Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule  (of 
law  I :  they  have  a  right  to  do  Justice,  as  be- 
tween their  fellows,  whether  their  fellows  are 
in  public  function  or  in  ordinary  occupation. 
They  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  In- 
dustry, and  to  the  means  to  make  their  in- 
dustry fruitful.  They  have  a  right  to  the  ac- 
quisitions of  their  parents;  to  the  nourish- 
ment and  i.pprovement  of  their  offspring; 
to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  consolation  in 
death.  Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do, 
without  trespassing  upon  others,  he  has  a 
right  to  do  for  himself." 

Man.  poor  creature  that  he  is,  lives  but  a 
short  time,  prey  to  the  passions  of  the 
moment  and  to  his  own  self-llmltlng  Ignor- 
ance. But  instltutlonB  and  laws  endure.  They 
are  the  product  not  alone  of  our  own  Intel- 
ligence but  of  the  tested  wisdom  of  genera- 
tions past.  They  are  the  only  meaningful 
legacy  we  have  to  leave  to  those  who  will 
come  after  us.  Thus  It  Is  not  for  any  genera- 
tion to  destroy  that  which  It  has  not  made 
and  of  which,  as  such,  it  is  not  full  owner. 

Burke  was  a  conservative.  The  Star  Is  con- 
servative. But  it  is  Important  to  understand 
what  we  are  dedicated  to  conserving.  We  are 
not  here  to  conserve  privilege  or  to  defend 
Inequity.  Rather  the  opposite.  We  are  here 


to  preserve  that  rule  of  law  which  In  the  end 
is  the  only  guarantor  of  the  liberties  of  all 
men,  Including  dissenters. 
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NOMINATIONS   PENDING  BEFORE 
THE    SENATE 

Mr.  SCOrr.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  rule  38,  para- 
graph 6,  be  suspended,  so  that  nomina- 
tions now  pending  before  the  Senate  re- 
tain their  status  before  the  Senate  for 
further  action  at  the  next  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  am  constrained 
to  object  at  this  time.  I  think  the  best 
way  to  handle  this  matter  for  both  the 
Senate  and  the  President  would  be  to 
object,  and  I  do  object  reluctantly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  TRAF- 
FIC AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  10105. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10105)  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  'Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970,  1971,  and  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  on  that,  because  we 
were  imable  to  hear  the  Senator.  We  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  We  should  like  to 
be  informed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  House  has  asked 
for  a  conference  on  this  auto  safety  bill 
and  the  request  is  that  we  agree  to  the 
conference. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Magnitson,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  PRoury,  and  Mr.  Griffin  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEan"  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY  COMMITTEE  DUR- 
ING THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE 
91ST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress, 
the  Senate  acted  favorably  upon  24  of 
the  25  bills  which  were  handled  by  the 
committee.  Of  these,  14  have  become 
public  law  and  three  are  at  the  White 
House  awaiting  approval. 

I  am  listing  below  the  information  con- 
cerning each  of  the  bills  handled  by  the 
committee  in  this  session : 

S.  408  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
March  17.  1969;  P.L.  91-22:  modify  eligibility 
requirements  governing  the  grant  of  assist- 
ance in  acquiring  specially  adapted  housing 
to  include  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  ex- 
tremity and  other  service-connected  neuro- 
logical or  orthopedic  disability  which  Impairs 
locomotion  to  the  extent  that  a  wheelchair  is 
regularly  required.  (S.  Rept.  91-94.  March  13, 
1969,  passed  House  May  19,  1969;  approved 
June  6.  1969.) 

S.  823  (Mr.  Proxmlrel;  passed  .Senate  Nov. 
6.  1969;  would  enable  consumers  to  protect 
themselves  against  arbitrary,  erroneous,  and 
malicious  credit  information  iS.  Rept.  91- 
517.  Nov.  5.  1969.) 

S.  1081  (Mr.  Eagleton);  passed  Senate 
March  13,  1969;  PL.  91-12;  provided  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  honor  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Winston  Churchill  Memorial  and  Li- 
brary. (S.  Rept.  91-95.  March  13.  1969.  passed 
House  May  5.  1969;  approved  May  7.  1969.) 

S.  1130  (Mr.  Magnuson);  passed  Senate 
March  17.  1969:  PL.  91-13:  provided  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Society.  (S.  Rept.  91-96, 
March  13.  1969,  passed  House  May  5,  1969;  ap- 
proved May  15,  1969.1 

S.  1995  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
May  16,  1969;  P.L.  91-29;  provides  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Alabama'.  (S.  Rept.  91-171.  May  14, 
1969.  passed  House  June  2.  1969;  approved 
June  17,  1969.) 

S.  2224  (Mr.  Sparkman);  passed  Senate 
May  26.  1969;  would  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relationships  between 
investment  companies  and  their  Investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (S.  Rept.  91-184,  May  21, 
1969.) 

S.  2540  (Mr.  Mclntyre) ;  passed  Senate 
August  13,  1969;  would  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  (S.  Rept. 
91-369,  August  11,  1969.) 

S.  2577  (Mr.  Proxmlre):  passed  Senate  No- 
vember 13,  1969;  provides  additional  mort- 
gage credit,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Senate 
Rept.  91-516.  November  5,  1969.)  Passed 
House  December  17,  1969.  Sent  to  President 
December  19.  1969. 
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3  381S  (Mr  Mclntyre):  pMs«<t  Sen»te  Au- 
gust  13.  1969.  would  amend  section  Aict  of 
tbe  Small  Bualnesa  Act  uid  sections  303  and 
304  of  the  Small  Buslneos  Investment  Act  of 
1056    (S    Rept   91  366.  August  11.  Id«0  j 

S.  3804  I  Mr  Sparkman  i .  paased  Senate 
Sepptember  33,  1009.  would  amend  and  extend 
law»  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment and  for  othei  purposes  S  Rept  9 1 
393.  September  5.  1909.  passed  House  October 
33.  1909  I  Sent  to  Prealdent.  December  13. 
1969 

HR  3  I  Mr  Patman  I  would  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
an  independent  Federal  agency  for  the  super- 
vision of  federally  chartered  credit  unions. 
and  for  other  purposes  S  Rept  91  518. 
November  5.  1909.  passed  House  July  38, 
1969.  on  Senate  Calendar  i 

H  R  4393  1 1^  Patman  < .  passed  Senate 
October  33.  1908;  provide*  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports  iS 
Rept  91-330  on  S  3696.  July  34.  1969;  passed 
House  October  18.  1909:  Senate  agreed  to 
Conference  report  November  14.  1968  i  Sent 
to  further  conference  December  15  1969.  and 
December  23.  1909,  C  -:.ferpn.-e  report  .igreed 
to  by  House  and  Senate  jn  December  23, 
1969 

HR    fl269   (Mr    Rivers  I    passed  Senate  Mav 

16,  1969.  PL.  91-18:  provides  for  the  striking 
err  medHls  in  commemoration  of  the  SOOtb 
anntversary  of  the  founding  of  South  Caro- 
lina (S  Rept.  91-172,  May  U,  1969.  passed 
Hoii.se  .\Iay  5.   1909     approved   May  28    1969  i 

HR  7315  I  Mr  Patman  i  ,  passed  Senate 
July  15.  1968:  PL  91-48:  provides  for  the 
striking  of  medals  m  commemoration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  U  3  Diplomatic 
Courier  Service  3  Rept  91-319,  July  14. 
1969.  passed  House  May  5  1969:  approved 
July  23.  1909  i 

H  R.  7491  Mr  Patman);  puissed  Senate 
November  21,  1969:  to  clarify  the  liability  of 
national  banks  for  certain  taxes  i  S  Rept  91- 
530.   November    12,    1969;    paased   House  July 

17.  1969  Sent  -.o  President.  December  12, 
1906 

HR.  8188  Mr  Shriven,  passed  Senate 
May  30,  1969.  PL.  91-18;  provides  for  t.;ie 
Striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  if  '.he 
100th  anniveraary  of  the  founding  of  the  city 
of  Wichita.  Kansas  .S  Rept  91  174.  May  l>i. 
1969,  passed  House  May  5,  1969:  approved 
May  28.   1969  ) 

3  J  Res  :)7  I  Mr  Sparkman  i .  passed  Sen- 
ate March  n  1969.  PL  91-9:  would  extend 
the  time  for  the  making  of  i  final  repor*  by 
the  Commission  To  Study  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates  S  Rept  91-92.  March  7  1969:  passed 
House  April  1.  1969.   tpproved  April  i:    1969  i 

SJ  Res  112  Mr  Sparkman'  paBse<l  s»-n- 
ate  June  2.  16(69  PL  91-34  wiiulcl  amend 
sev.Ucn  19iei  uf  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  to  extend  the  time  for  the  SEX"  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  .-esults  of  Its  study 
on  institutional  investors  to  September  1. 
1970  S  Rept.  91  206  May  27.  1969,  parsed 
Houjie  October  6,  1969.  approved  October  20 
1969  i 

3  J  Res  122  .Mr  B.->jke»:  passed  Senate 
June  26.  1969,  PL.  91  35  provides  for  .»  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  authority  conferred 
by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  iS  Rept. 
91-275  June  25.  1969;  paaaed  H  >uae  June 
27    1969    approved  June  30    1969 

SJ  Res  123  Mr  Sparkman  i  passed  Sen- 
ate June  17  1969  PL  91  236.  pxtends  'ime 
for  a::ng  uf  nn.il  report  un  m.:irtga^e  Interest 
rates  S  Rept  91-238.  June  17  1969:  passed 
House  June  24.  1969.  approved  July  1.  1969  i 

SJ  Res  140  Mr  Dodd  i  pa.s«ed  .Senate 
Julv  10  1909  provides  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  honor  of  .American  astronauts  who 
have  flown  in  outer  space  s  Rept  91  337 
July  29.  1969  i 

3  J  Res  149  (Mr  Proxml.-ei  passed  Sen- 
ate September  12.  1969  PL  91  71  extends 
for  three  months  the  .-luthority  to  limit  the 
rate*  of  interest  or  dividends  payable  on  time 


December  23,  1969 


and  savings  depoalu  and  aocounu  iS  Rept. 
91  397.  3«i>tember  10.  1969:  passed  House 
September  16,  1008;  approved  September  33 
1908  1 

S  J  Res  153  I  Mr  Sparkman).  passed  Sen- 
ate September  33.  1908:  PL  91-78:  provides 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  rural  hous- 
ing programs  and  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration insurance  authority,  and  to  extend 
the  period  during  which  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  estab- 
lish maxlmim:!  mterent  rates  on  Insured 
loans  IS  Rept  91-419.  September  18.  1908 
passed  House  September  34.  1969;  approved 
September  30.  i960  i 

3  J  Res  158  I  Mr  Bennett),  passed  Senate 
October  15,  1968,  authorizes  the  minting  of 
clad  sllverleae  dollars  bearing  the  likeness  of 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
Dwl«ht  David  Elsenhower  (S,  Rept  91  461 
Oct.ber  8,  1969  passed  House  amended 
Ortx.ber  15  1969  House  struck  out  all  after 
the  ena<-tlng  clause  of  Senate  passed  S  J  Res. 
158  and  laserted  the  language  of  H  R    14127  ) 

3  J  Res  164  Mr  Proximrei,  passed  Sen- 
ate Otober  30,  1969  PL,  91  106:  provides 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1948 
1 3  Ret>t  91-500  October  30.  1969  passed 
House  October  30,  1966;  approved  October  31 
1969  I 

Thirty-one  nominations  were  acted  on  by 
the  Committee  .incl  approved  by  the  Senate. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  .sugKest 
the  absence  uf  a  quorum 

The  ACTLVG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  le(?Lslative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obje<-ti()n.  It  i.s  .so  ordered. 


COMMrNICATIONS     PROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Sentae  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  mdicated: 
Proposed   A.mk.ndment  op  thp  .-^mppiNt;   Act 

*ND    THE    iNTFHroA.STM.    -SHM'PI.Ni;    AtT 

A  letter  from  the  Ch:ilrm.in.  Federal  Marl- 
time  Oimmusl.n  tnui-smlttlnk.'  ii  .Jri't  of 
proposed  legl.slar.tun  t.i  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916  .»nd  the  Int«rc.),ist..l  Shipping  Act 
193:1.  to  -  . inert  criminal  [lenaltles  to  civil 
penalties  In  certain  Instances  .with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
menje 

REp.iar  ON  Ht'bricank  Ca.vjille 
A  lett«^r  rn,m  'Me  .Acting  Defense  Com- 
nuisioner  Federal  Coinmunlc  Uluns  Commis- 
sion, tr.tnsnutung,  pu.-suant  to  law  a  report 
on  Hurricane  Camille  A  igust  17-21  1969 
ind  lU  effect  .n  -ommunlcatiuns  prepared 
by  the  N.iMonal  Industrv  Advisory  Cmmit- 
tee  tid  hoc  working  group  dat<yl  November 
-5.  1969  iwlth  <tn  .u'coinpanvlng  report), 
to    the   Commi*'/"*-     n    '"  immerce 


BILI..S   INTRODUCED 

Bills  Were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr  PROXMIRK 

S  3302  A  bin  ti)  .imend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  fif  1950  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency" 


(The   remarks   of  Mr.   Pioxmisb  when   he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Retobd 
under  the  appropriate  heading! 
By  Mr   YARBOROUOH : 

3.  3303  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Harrv  i 
Coyne.  Sr  ,  and 

3.  3304  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  j 
Coyne,  Sr  .  to  the  Comnalttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 


8.  3302— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  Bll  L 
TO  AMEND  THE  DEFENSE  PRO- 
DUCTION ACT  OP   1950 

tTNXiroRM    ACCOONTINC    STANDARDS    FOR    DEFTN    E 
CONTRAITOR8  CAN  .SAVE   $1    BILLION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  i:;. 
troduce  a  bill  to  renew  for  2  additioii,,| 
years  to  June  30,  1972,  the  allocati  n 
authority  contained  in  the  Defense  P-  - 
duction  Act  of  1950. 

In  addition,  the  legislaUon  ameu,::^ 
section  718  of  the  Defense  Production  .-x  t 
dealing  with  Uniform  Accounting  Stand- 
ards for  defense  contractors.  In  1%-; 
Congress  amended  the  Defense  Produ.  - 
tion  Act  by  caHing  for  the  General  A  - 
counting  Office  to  make  a  general  stunv 
of  the  feasibility  of  implementing  ur;- 
form  cost  accounting  standards  for  d:  - 
fense  contracts  in  excess  of  $100,000, 

A  preliminarj-  report  from  the  Gene: .;! 
Accounting  Office  indicates  that  .su;  .'i 
uniform  cost  accounting  standards  a:e 
both  feasible  and  desirable.  According:., 
section  2  of  the  bill  I  have  iritroduc  ci 
amends  section  718  of  the  Defense  Pi  - 
duction  Act  by  requiring  the  General  A.  - 
counting  Office  to  promulgate  unifoi.'n 
cost  accounting  standards  within  .8 
months  of  enactment  of  the  legislatu  :i. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  said  the  lack  f 
uniform  cost  accounting  standards  is  i;.e 
most  serious  deficiency  in  defense  p;  - 
curement  today  and  that  savings  fr.  :n 
uniform  standards  could  exceed  $1  b:l- 
lion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3302)  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  and  :  r 
other  purposes,  was  received,  read  twue 
by  lUs  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commi-- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILI  ~ 

-S.    503 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  le- 
qufst  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr 
Hatfield ',  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  constiit 
tliat.  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  i 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  .Mi  H.^RTK^ 
be  added  a.s  a  co.sponsor  of  S  .t03.  to  pr^  - 
vide  for  meeting  the  manpower  neeed5  i 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  StaKs 
through  a  completely  voluntary  .system 
of  enlistments,  and  to  further  improve, 
upgrade,  and  strengthen  .such  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  obiertnii.  it  is  .'-o  ordered. 

b      -•618 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  >  Mr  Yarborouoh  • .  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr   MoNDALE)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
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of  S.  2658,  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  their  widows  and  children  respec- 
tively. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3113.  to 
provide  for  a  separate  session  of  Congress 
each  year  for  the  consideration  of  aijpro- 
pnatlon  bills,  to  establish  the  calendar 
jear  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Govem- 
mt-nt.  and  for  other  purposes: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett  » ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Xew  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Churcjh),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
irom  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
rhe  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravel), 
;;ie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ms), the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke).  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from 
L)wa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjyei.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
;iom  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
:rom  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
.Mr  Mansfield  ) .  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana 'Mr.  Metcalfi,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
:rom  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee),  the  Sen- 
uor  from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ior from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
he  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF ' .  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  ScHWEncER),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Symington)  , 
•he  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
.Mr.  Tydings  ) .  the  Senator  from  New 
'ersey  'Mr,  Williams),  and  the  Senator 
frim  Ohio  <Mr.  Young)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     156 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  be  added  as  a  co- 
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sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  156, 
to  establish  an  interagency  commission 
to  make  necessary  pltms  for  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment scheduled  for  1972. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. WiUiout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  299— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  APPOINTING  A  COMMITTEE 
TO  NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 
CONCERNING  THE  PROPOSED 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  299)  appointing  a  commit- 
tee to  notify  the  President  concerning 
the  proposed  adjournment  of  the  session, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  300— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  TENDERING  THE  THANKS  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  300)  tendering  the  thanks 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Vice  President  for 
the  courteous,  dignified,  and  impartial 
manner  In  which  he  has  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  301— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  TENDERING  THE  THANKS  OP 
THE  SENATE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 


Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott)  submitted  a  resolution  iS.  Res. 
301)  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  President  pro  tempore  for  the 
courteous,  dignified,  and  impartial  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Griffin  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  liead- 
ing.)  

SENATE  RESOLUTION  302— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTTID  AND  AGREED 
TO  TENDERING  THE  THANKS  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  302)  tendering  the  thanks 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and 
impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  303— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AND  AGREED 
TO  AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  APPOINTMENTS  AFTER 
THE  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT  OP 
THE  PRESENT  SESSION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
303)  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  make  certain  appointments 
after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
present  session,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Griffin  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.  > 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  23,  1969,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  65.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands 
to  Emogence  Tllmon  of  Logan  County,  Ark.; 

S.  80.  An  act  to  direct  tlie  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands 
to  Enoch  A.  Lowder  of  Logan  County,  Ark.; 

S.  81.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands 
to  J.  B.  Smith  smd  Sula  E.  Smith  of  Maga- 
zine, Ark.; 

S.  82.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands 
to  Wayne  Tllmon  and  Emogence  Tllmon  of 
Logan  County,  Ark.; 

S.  2325.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions in  grade  GS-16,  GS-17.  and  GS-18;  and 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  January  1970  as  "National  Blood 
Donor  Month." 


SENATOR  MCCARTHY  WRITES  OF 
AMERICA  IN  THE  1960'S 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy)  has  written  a 
most  succinct  and  perceptive  accotmt  of 
the  major  themes  of  the  1960's.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article,  en- 
titled "The  Sixties,"  published  in  Look 
magazine  for  December  30,  1969.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sixties 

(By  Senator  McCarthy  i 
The  TTilrtlee  were  marked  by  ihe  Depres- 
sion, partial  recovery  and  the  beginning  of 
World  War  H;  the  Portiee,  by  the  war  itself 
and  the  Immediate  postwar  adjustment.  The 
Fifties  bore  the  stamp  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration:  It  was  a  time  of  quiet,  of 
silent  and  passive  students,  of  restrained 
economic  progress,  of  quantitative  rellgloua 
growth. 

Not  only  did  these  decades  carry  a  distinc- 
tive set  of  marlcs,  but  each  bore  a  relation- 
ship to  the  one  that  had  gone  before.  There 
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w»r«  clMir  Unea  oi  oontlnulty  running  frum 
one  to  BhB  other  And  there  were  understand- 
able ree^tlone  m  a  ;at«r  decade  w  condlUon^ 
existing  in  the  previous  one 

The  Sixties  seem  to  be  generally  out  of 
oontext  They  are  not  a  ctmtlnuatlon  of  the 
PVtlee  nor  a  reaction  to  the  Plftlea  Even 
within  the  decade  Itself  no  clear  directions 
or  lines  of  movement  have  become  manlfeet 

The  decade  began  with  the  political  defeat 
of  Richard  Slxon  for  President  ->!  the  L'nit<<d 
States  and  Is  ending  with  him  as  President 
of  the  country 

It  began  with  the  promise  of  peaceful 
growth  and  fxrotfreas  and  Is  ending  with  the 
United  States  desperately  involved  In  a  war 
that  It  cannot  explalr. 

It  be<ran  with  the  problem  i>f  cJvli  rights, 
which  mo6t  people  thought  could  be  solved 
in  an  orderly  and  pro^esslve  way  It  Is  end- 
ing with  a  race  problem  for  which  no  one  Is 
able  u^  prescribe  any  very  certain  answer 

It  began  with  a  spirit  it  renewal,  of  ecu- 
menism and  revived  religious  commitment, 
manifest  In  the  Catholic  Church  under  the 
inspiration  of  Pope  John  and  the  Vatican 
Council.  It  Is  ending  on  a  note  of  gre«.c  re- 
ligious confusion,  if  not  chaos 

It  began  with  the  welcome  participation 
of  young  people  In  the  Kennedy  campaign 
of  1960,  as  oppfised  to  -heir  repudiation  and 
physical  abuse  by  'he  Chicago  ptilice  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  of  1968 

Between  these  overslmplied  points  of  con- 
trast, the  general  condition  of  the  Sixties 
has  been  one  of  contradiction,  of  confusion, 
of  conflicting  currents  The  revolution  of 
rising  expectations  was  proclaimed  with  all 
the  necessary  rhetoric  As  the  years  passed. 
the  gap  between  rhetoric  and  reality  con- 
tinued to  grow  Philosophy  and  policy  and 
program  in  almost  every  major  area  of  na- 
tional concern  became  Increasingly  out  of 
phase 

We  have  a  p<illcy  on  poverty,  for  example, 
but  have  neither  the  philosophy  to  sustain 
the  policy  nor  a  program  to  carry  It  out. 

In  the  case  of  civU  rights,  we  have  philoso- 
phy and  policy  but  a  wholly  inadequate  pro- 
^r.ini 

The  principle  behind  our  military  estab- 
lishment IS  supposedly  one  of  defense  Yet 
the  policies  are  essentially  offensive,  and  the 
programs  are  of  such  magnitude  that  'hey 
have  In  fact  become  policy  and  have  over- 
ridden principle 

In  the  conduct  ot  our  foreign  policy,  we 
are  acting  In  keeping  with  principles  that 
were  established  immediately  following 
World  War  n — containment  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo— principles  that  are 
clearly  ln.idequate  for  conditions  more  than 
20   years   after    they    were   first   conceived 

The  young  people,  especially  the  students. 
are  more  distressed  than  adults  are  by  the 
inconsistencies  that  they  see  A  small  per- 
centage of  the  young  have  taken  The  way 
of  withdrawal  or  violent  attack  upon  insti- 
tutions The  greater  majority,  however,  are 
neither  inditrerent  nor  alienated.  Many  of 
them  made  deep,  even  dangerous  commlt- 
men's  toward  making  America  what  they 
Think  It  should  be  and  what  they  have  been 
told  by  older  generations  that  It  can  be 

They  are  inexperienced:  they  oversimplify: 
they  may  not  have  a  sense  of  history  They 
have  other  shortcomings,  but  they  bring 
with  their  commitment  intelligence,  a  deep 
sense  of  moral  responsibility,  an  openness  of 
spirit  and-   hope 

These  attributes,  if  they  continue  to  flour- 
ish and  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  the  country,  will  so  change  the  Sev- 
enties that  In  retrijspect  the  Sixties  will  be 
distinguished  as  the  decade  in  which  the 
spirit  of  America,  largely  through  Its  young 
people,  WM  renewed  and  revitalized. 


MEDICAID   ABUSES   BY   UNSCRUPU- 
LOUS PROFESSIONALS 

Mr  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  New  York  Times,  on  De- 
cember 19.  published  an  article  entitled 
LeKlslators  Say  Medicaid  Abuses  Cost 
$60  Million  •  The  article,  written  by  Wil- 
liam E  F^iTell.  calls  attention  to  a  re- 
port by  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  whlcii  describes  the 
rather  widespread  abuse  under  this  pro- 
gram 

The  allegations  of  fraud  in  the  pro- 
gram emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  promptly  resum- 
ing Its  hearings  on  this  subject  next  year. 

The  cosUs  of  both  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  have  increased  at 
an  alarming  rato  and  any  evidence  of 
fraud  must  be  dealt  with  promptly  and 
affirmatively 

I  itsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Legislators  .S.w  Medicaid  AsfSES  Cust  $60 
Mn.!io.N  Ykarly  I^js.s  in  State  Said  To 
Result  From  UNSCRi'pt'Lot's  Practices  by 
PRorESsid.NALS — Doctors  Score  Fiuities — 
Bit  Bipartisan  Panel  Says  I.^ws  .Kkz 
.Veeded  To  End  the  Bilking  or  Pi'nds 

I  By  William  E.  Parrell  i 
Albany  — A  legislative  committee  reported 
today  that  the  state's  Jl-blllion  Medicaid 
program  was  being  bilked  of  as  much  as  $60- 
mlllion  a  year  by  uns<Tupulous  doctors,  den- 
tists, pharmacists  and  medical  institutions. 
It  said  their  tactics  ranged  from  falsifica- 
tion and  padding  of  bills  to  unnecessary 
referrals  to  specialists 

In  an  interim  report  sent  to  the  majority 
leaders  of  both  houses,  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Public  Health,  headed  by  State 
Senator  Norman  F  Lent,  Nass,tu  Republican, 
urged  the  piissage  of  legislation  impo.smg 
"penalties  lor  those  providers  of  services  who 
intentionally  falsify  their  claims  or  inten- 
tionally overuse  the  program  for  the  purpose 
of  padding  their  bills  " 

Spokesmen  for  both  the  state's  dental  and 
medical  societies  said  they  had  not  seen  the 
report  and  could  not  comment  on  it  In 
detail 

DENTAL    HEAD   OPPOSES   KCliRES 

Dr  Walter  T  Heldmann.  president  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
said  that  "so  far  as  physicians  go"  the  com- 
mittee flguie  of  between  $50-mllllon  ,ind  560- 
mllllon  m  losses  'Is  ridiculous  to  begin  with   ' 

He  said  private  physicians  received  less 
than  10  percent  of  last  year's  .$l-bllllon  In 
Medicaid  fund';  and  added  that  he  was 
"sure"  the  committee  'dldn  t  mean  that 
better  than  50  per  cent  of  the  money  spent 
on  physicians  wa.s  paid   needlessly" 

Dr  Percy  T  Phillips,  secreuiry  of  the  New 
York  State  Dental  Society,  said  charges  of 
"fraudulence"  have  been  "blown  all  out  of 
proportion." 

Both  doctors  said  th.it  the  vast  bulk  of 
Medicaid  funds  were  received  directly  by 
hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  the  like  and 
not  by  private  practitioners 

The  committee  report  al.so  recommended 
the  enactment  of  laws  making  Medicaid  re- 
•  Iplentfi  liable  tor  providing  liUse  informa- 
tion to  obUilii  beiietlts 

Under  the  Medicaid  program.  Federal, 
state  and  Uxral  funds  are  used  to  pay  the 
full  or  partial  medical  bills  of  thcxse  deemed 
medically  Indigent.  According  to  state  wel- 
fare officials,  J, 750, (XX)  people  are  currently 
enrolled  in  Medicaid, 


Atx)ut  half  of  them  are  on  the  relief  rolls, 
but  about  1  3  million  are  not  and  they  are 
currently  required  to  pay  20  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  medical  services  and  supplies  other 
than  In-patlent  care  in  an  Institution 

A  family  of  four  with  less  than  $5.000-a- 
year  income  is  eligible  for  Medicaid, 

Joseph  Jasp>aii  counsel  to  the  committee, 
which  consists  of  seven  Republicans  and 
four  Democrats,  said  there  was  a  need  for 
"firm  state  legislation"  dealing  with  abuses 
in  the  Medlc.iid  program  because  exl-stliis; 
legislation  was  "vincertaln  " 

■We  want  absolute  prohibition."  Mr.  Ja.s- 
pan  .said  in  an  interview  He  said  he  knew  (; 
no  instances  in  which  the  state  had  prose- 
cuted professionals  or  Institutions  in  the 
program,  although  he  said  there  had  been 
suspensions  of  doctors  from  the  Medicaid 
progriun 

He  added  that  legislation  to  be  introduced 
early  next  month  would  provide  for  penal- 
ties of  up  to  one  year  in  jail  for  those  con- 
victed of  Medicaid  abuses 

Mr  J.uspan  said  that  the  $60-mllllon  fig- 
ure was  "an  estimate"  arrived  at  after  the 
committee  had  Interviewed  social  services 
commissioners  In  a  series  of  hearings  In  the 
state 

He  aid  there  was  no  comparable  figure  fcr 
Medlcaid  recipients  falsely  representing- 
themselves  in  the  program  and  added  that 
the  information  available  to  date  Indicated 
that  the  number  of  such  representations 
was  "relativelv  small  " 

Tlie  committee  also  called  for  a  study  to 
determine  whether  Medicaid  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  single  agencv  ratlier  than  b\ 
the  State  .Social  .Services  Department  and 
the  Health  Department,  as  it  is  now. 

Citing  comments  by  officials  of  both  de- 
partments concerning  duplication,  bureau- 
cratic conftislon.  delay  and  differences  of  in- 
terpretation of  regulations,  the  committee 
said  such  a  study  was  desirable  "to  determine 
whether  a  merger  is  economically  and  ad- 
ministratively sound  " 

LAW    BEING    sTtDIED 

In  the  meantime,  the  report  said,  the  com- 
mittee Is  studying  the  existing  laws  govern- 
ing the  huge  Medicaid  program,  much  o'. 
which  Is  paid  with  ."iO  per  cent  Federal  fund- 
and  with  the  state  and  the  localities  spUttlnsr 
the  remainder,  "for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
legislative  and  administrative  changes  " 

The  committees  report  drafted  after  six 
months  of  study  as  well  .is  public  and  private 
hearings,  said  that  despite  objections  from 
the  medical  profe.ssion  that  "overseeing"  ot 
their  conduct  was  ".an  unwarranted  intrusion 
into  their  professional  lives.""  there  w;is  "sub- 
stantial reason  to  impose  some  pre-treatmeiu 
regulation  .md  require  post-treatment  "peer 
review"  of  the  work  of  the  providers  of  liealth 
services."" 

The  commlttee"s  Interviews  with  s<xrlal 
service  commissioners  showed  evidence  of 
■"unacceptable  riractlces,  "  the  report  said. 

These  practices  Included  rendering  bills  for 
services  that  were  not  provided:  the  .idminis- 
tratlon  of  tests  unrelated  to  the  needs  of  the 
patient,  unnecessiiry  referral  oi  p.itlents  to 
one  wr  more  specialists:  provision  of  few"er 
drugs  and  supplies  than  were  written  in  pre- 
scriptions along  with  altering  of  prescrip- 
tions .md  the  administering  of  inadequate 
medical  examinations  and  the  performance 
of  inferior  dental  work. 

"The  cumulative  evidence."  the  report  said. 
"Indicates  that  appropriate  review  pnxedures 
in  ill  counties  would  enable  recapture  and 
savings  of  the  $5&  60-milllon  now  believed 
to  be  lost  to  Uie  program  each  year  by  reason 
of  fraud,  abuse,  misuse  and  overuse." 

"WATCHDOG  SYSTEM  "   STARTED 

The  committee  cited  a  special  $800,000  ap- 
propriation made  to  New  York  City  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Medicaid  "watchdog  system"  and 
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urged  that  similar  systems  ise  established 
throughout  the  state. 

The  cost  of  the  "'watchdog"  committees 
■  will  be  returned  many  times  over  to  the 
contributing  governmental  bodies,"  the  re- 
port said.  In  the  Interview,  Mr.  Jaspan  said 
the  New  York  system  was  worlUng  well. 

He  said  that  the  testimony  of  the  various 
social  services  commissioners  in  many  cases 
listed  specific  abuses  such  as  a  podiatrist  who 
has  given  every  patient  a  series  of  X-ray  ex- 
.tmlnatlons  regardless  of  the  problem  and  a 
doctor  who  administered  a  series  of  eight 
tests  on  all  Medicaid  patients  no  matter  how 
minor  the  patlent"s  ailment.  Mr.  Jaspan  said 
he  did  not  know  if  the  social  services  officials 
had  presented  any  of  their  data  to  local  dls- 
•rict  attorneys,  adding  that  that  was  "not 
really  the  committee's  main  Job  at  the 
moment." 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  EXPRESSES 
CONCERN  OVER  ELIMINATION  OP 
FUNDS  FOR  STATE  TECHNICAL 
.SERVICES  PROGRAM— ADVO- 

CATES   FUNDING    IN    NEXT    SUP- 
PLEMENTAL   APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
House- Senate  Conference  on  the  1970 
Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  has 
eliminated  the  entire  amount  of  the  $5 
million  recommendation  by  the  Senate 
.■\;.)propriations  Committee  for  match- 
ing program  funds  of  the  Office  of  State 
Technical  Ser\"ices. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  over  this  ac- 
tion, and  its  effect  upon  the  50  State 
oinces,  "Which  depend  on  the  Federal  STS 
operation  for  money  and  leadership,  and 
upon  the  small  and  medium  size  busi- 
ncs.ses  which  are  the  major  beneficiaries 
o!  the  technical  ."services  program. 

The  1970  budsct  originally  contained 
."i  recommendation  for  $5.3  million  for 
the  period  July  1,  1969.  through  Jime  30, 
I'.iTO.  This  .spring,  however,  the  new  ad- 
it inistration  reduced  the  request  to 
.•s290,000.  an  amount  covering  only  salary 
and  administrative  expenses. 

On  September  22,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
o  y.  I  joined  with  other  Senators  in  writ- 
mi;  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
fi'iestion  this  cutback. 

In  November,  the  administration 
made  a  request  to  restore  the  $5  million, 
citing  a  study  performed  by  the  Arthur 
D.  Little  Co.  which  concluded  that: 

The  program  produces  economic  benefits 
wri;ch  are  greater  than  Its  cost  .  .  .  ex- 
pected tax  returns  to  Federal,  State,  and 
loc.il  governments  based  on  Increased  eco- 
no-mlc  activity  generated  by  the  program  will 
c 'ver  Its  cost. 

The  program  has  been  most  helpful  to 
small  :uid  medium  size  firms  which  do  not 
have  broad  technical  and  research  capa- 
'I'.litles. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
fit  clined  to  approve  any  of  the  requested 
supplemental  appropriation.  Although 
the  Senate  approved  the  full  amount, 
iMdently  it  was  not  possible  to  gain 
.iLreement  from  the  House  conferees.  I 
know  that  the  Senate  conferees  worked 
actively  to  hold  the  fimds  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  possible  to  op- 
erate this  program  eflaciently  on  an  off- 
acain,  on-again  basis.  For  example, 
when  the  stattis  of  this  appropriation 


was  placed  in  doubt  in  May.  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Technical  Services  Office  in 
West  Virginia  left  the  program.  At  pres- 
ent, only  one  tmiversity  in  my  State  is 
active  in  the  program,  the  University  of 
W^est  Virginia.  However,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Institute  of  Technology  at  Mont- 
gomery had  submitted  a  program  which 
had  been  approved,  but  could  not  be 
funded. 

In  earlier  years  Concord,  Bethany, 
Shepard,  and  Wheeling  Colleges  had  ex- 
pressed an  interest.  It  can  readily  be 
imagined  how  a  wider  participation  by 
these  institutions  could  assist  the  various 
sections  of  West  Virginia  in  which  they 
are  located.  However,  the  effect  of  this 
year's  inaction  will  dampen  their  en- 
thusiasm and  preparation  for  future 
years. 

Mr.  John  Frank,  the  director  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Technical  Services 
office,  informs  me  that  this  program  is 
"sorely  needed  in  West  Virginia,  where 
the  technology  level  is  low,  and  where  it 
could  materially  help  the  economy  of 
the  State." 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  imforttmate 
and  regrettable  that,  as  of  now — 6 
months  after  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year — 
no  fimds  are  available  for  the  substan- 
tive programs  of  State  technical  services. 

It  is  my  genuine  hope  that  adequate 
money  for  State  technical  services  can 
be  secured  in  the  next  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  shall  actively  support 
such  an  effort. 


PIPELINE  SEWAGE  TREATMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  demonstrated  its  commitment  to  im- 
prove water  quality  across  our  Nation, 
appropriating  $800  million  this  year  for 
grants  to  the  States  and  municipalities 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities. 

Together  with  this  increased  Federal 
drive  toward  clean  waters,  scientists  are 
at  the  same  time  making  greater  efforts 
to  improve  sewage  treatment  techniques. 
Prof.  T.  W.  Eraser  Russell,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware's  chemical  engineer- 
ing faculty,  has  carried  out  some  inter- 
esting experiments  into  new  methods  for 
treating  sewage  in  the  pipeline  rather 
than  at  the  plant.  With  the  assistance 
of  graduate  student  Timothy  Holmes, 
Professor  Russell  has  foimd  that  pipe- 
line treatment  of  raw  sewage  for  a  pe- 
riod of  4  hours  goes  further  to  improve 
the  quality  of  water  than  a  conventional 
activated  sludge  plant  would. 

Professor  Russell's  very  interesting 
work  has  been  detailed  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  publication  "Environmental 
Science  and  Technology." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
PiPixiNE   Reactor   May    Cut   Sewage   Plant 

Costs — Biological  Treatment  in  Transfer 

LiNS  Is  Feasible 

The  lowly  sewage  conduit  heretofore  a 
largely  ignored  element  In  the  municipal 
waste   water   collection-treatment    complex, 


may  one  day  be  upgraded  to  a  continuous, 
two-phase,  biological  reactor  and  claim  status 
as  a  relatively  sophisticated  piece  of  water 
treatment  equipment.  This  prediction  of  two 
tJnlverslty  of  Delaware  engineers  is  based  on 
the  Initial  results  of  their  studies  Into  the 
jKisslblUty  of  conducting  secondary  sewage 
treatment  by  the  activated  sludge  process 
within   the   sewage   transfer   lines. 

In  fact,  the  two  engineers,  Prof.  T.  W. 
Praser  Russell  of  the  university's  chemical 
engineering  faculty  and  Timothy  Holmes,  a 
graduate  student  In  that  department,  are  now 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  case  study 
report  on  the  design  of  such  a  system.  Their 
major  conclusion:  Pipeline  sewage  treat- 
ment Is  not  only  feasible,  but  promises  to 
offer  greater  BOD  reduction  at  lower  Initial 
capital  cost  than  conventional  activated 
sludge  plants. 

NEW  TWIST  TO  OLD  IDEA 

Prof.  Russell  Is  quick  to  admit  that  ""the 
Idea  of  treating  sewage  In  pipelines  is  not 
original  with  us."  ""The  concept  has  intri- 
gued a  number  of  investigators  over  the 
years,'"  he  says,  and  adds:  ""What  we"ve  done 
is  to  survey  much  of  the  literature  and  origi- 
nal data  on  biological  treatment  and  plant 
design  and  apply  this  data  in  quantita- 
tive form  to  the  pipeline  reactor  concept. "' 

The  pipeline  sewage  treatment  is.  in  es- 
sence, a  natural  outgrowth  of  a  strong  inter- 
est in  fluid  mechanics  at  Delaware's  chemical 
engineering  department.  A  major  iX)rtlon  of 
Dr.  Russell's  research  activity  in  the  past  has 
been  directed  at  understanding  gas-liquid 
flow  as  applied  to  the  problems  of  momen- 
tum, mass,  and  heat  transfer  and  chemical 
reaction.  Tlie  chance  to  apply  this  research 
data  to  the  field  of  sewage  treatment  came  in 
the  form  of  a  grant  from  the  university's 
Water  Resources  Center.  Delaware  is  one  of  a 
number  of  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  which  1he  U.S.  Department  of  Int€rior"s 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  has  set 
up  such  a  center. 

AERATION    THE    CRITICAL    STAGE 

The  initial  phase  of  the  investigation  into 
the  sewage  pipeline  reactor  c-entered  on  the 
problem  of  aerating  the  sewage  mass,  perhaps 
the  critical  phase  of  any  'oiological  treatment. 
In  order  to  optimize  the  introduction  of  oxy- 
gen into  the  flowing  sewage,  the  in\estlgators 
first  had  to  resef^^he  problem  of  deciding 
which  of  a  variety  of  flow  regimes,  or  condi- 
tions, are  applicable  to  sewage  transfer  lines, 
in  order  that  the  basic  fluid  mechanics  of  the 
oxygen-sewage  system  cotild  be  probed  more 
deeply.  They  found  that  for  sewage  flow  the 
two  regimes  of  most  interest  are  the  strati- 
fied, or  continuous  flow,  regime,  and  the 
bubble  flow  regime,  which  consists  of  one 
liqtiid  jihase  and  one  discrete  fluid  phase.  In 
fact,  since  most  .sewage  lines  flow  by  gravity, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  other  regime  in 
most  lines.  Further  investigation  showed  that 
the  amount  of  oxygen  that  can  be  absorbed 
under  stratified  flow  conditions,  even  if  the 
air  above  the  .sewage  is  kept  fresh,  is  very 
low:  about  twentv  miles  of  transfer  lines 
would  be  required  to  reach  oxygen  saturation. 

However,  if  ?mall  sprarger  lines  were  intro- 
duced at  the  bottom  of  the  transfer  line,  a 
bubble  flow  regime  can  be  created,  and  it 
would  then  be  possible  to  saturate  the  liquid 
with  oxygen  in  a  much  shorter  length  of  line, 
perhaps  as  little  as  two  miles.  Tills  led  to  the 
concept  of  a  three-stage  plf>eUne  reactor  sys- 
tem. In  the  first,  or  aeration  section,  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  sewage  Is  built  up  to 
near  saturation  by  means  of  the  air  sparger 
line;  In  the  second,  or  bubble  flow  section, 
the  activated  sludge  Is  introduced  while  the 
air  is  still  sparged  into  the  system:  in  the 
third,  stratified  flow  section,  the  sludge  bac- 
teria continue  to  degrade  the  organic  con- 
tent of  the  sewage  in  a  continuous  oxygen- 
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water  system  In  addition,  if  the  pr'mary 
sollda  removal  step  were  introduced  into  -he 
system  t)«tween  the  last  two  secti'  ris,  some 
of  the  Soatable  solids  would  be  drawn  tntu 
the   liquid   phase   by   biological   degr^vdatlon 

At  this  point.  Rusaell  and  Holmes  were 
readv  Xa>  attack  the  problem  of  the  tleslKU  t 
a  hypothetical  sewage  plant  that  would  in- 
corporate the  pipeline  treatnient  concept 
After  reviewing  the  literature  on  biological 
sewage  treatment  and  plant  design,  a  mathe- 
matical model  was  constructed  which  incor- 
porates the  important  process  parameters 
Using  this  model,  computer  calculations  can 
be  run  to  predict  the  performance,  equip- 
ment <Ue.  and  costs  for  any  plant  which 
would  incorporate  the  pipeline  reactor  con- 
cept .Although  results  obtained  vary  with  the 
quan'-iry  and  oharacteri.stlcs  of  'he  raw  sew- 
age 'o  he  treated,  certain  generalizations 
about  'he  process  can   Ije  made 

With  a  transfer  line  long  enough  'o  permit 
an  equivalent  residence  time  of  four  hours 
BOD  reduction  Is  greater  than  for  a  conven- 
tional activated  sludge  plant  with  the  same 
throughput  capacity 

Activated  kludge  recycle  rates  can  be  much 
lower   with   the   pipeline   treatment   concept 

Becafi'ie  of  the  lower  sludge  recycle  rate 
sfUdge  n&ndling  equipment  can  be  much 
smaller 

To  Illustrate  the  advantages  of  the  pro- 
posed process  Holmes  has  completed  a  case 
study  .vhlch  cc^mpares  the  performance  >f  the 
system  with  a  *\-pclal.  conventional.  actlvate<l 
sludge  plant  that  treats  the  effluent  from  a 
communl'v  of  100.000  'hat  has  a  .i-day  IHjD 
demand  if  200  mg  \  Based  on  this  design 
mode!  Holmes  predicts  that,  given  a  'ransfer 
line  <<  10  r^  miles,  the  proposed  prrwe.'s  woukl 
effect  a  BOD  removal  of  96%  at  a  sludge 
recycle  rate  of  3  7n  This  compares  with  90  ' 
for  the  conventional  plant,  at  the  •>'pcial  re- 
cycle rate  of  25  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant results  of  the  stiidv  are  the  cost  com- 
parisons. The  proposed  pipeline  mefhod 
would  cost  9700.000  less — about  30  '  —than 
the  conventional   plant 

t'NCO.VVXNTION.\L    Bi:T    PROMISIMO 

The  basic  oonflgtiratlon  of  the  proposed 
treatment  system  would  differ  from  the  con- 
ventional processes  in  two  major  respects — 
elimination  of  the  secondary  treatment  aera- 
tion rank,  .md  placing  'he  lerailon  step 
ahead  of  primary  solids  removal  operations 
In  the  10  6-mlle  transfer  line  case  study. 
primary  .leratlon  would  occur  In  the  first 
4000  f  .  at  which  point  the  activated  sludge 
would  be  introduced,  and  the  biological  ac- 
tion would  occur  In  a  1000-ft.  bubble  reactor 
section.  Bar  screens  and  cutting  .screens 
would  then  accomplish  "he  primary  solids 
remov.il,  and  the  effluent  would  be  fed 
to  the  activated  sludge  clarlfler  Underflow 
solids  from  the  clarlfler  would  be  removed 
for  ultimate  disposal.  The  clarlfler  overflow 
and  e.xcess  activated  sludge  would  be  fed  to 
the  stratified  flow  reactor  where  degradation 
of  the  dissolved  organics  and  5<jme  >f  the 
floatable  solids  would  take  place  In  the  strati- 
fied flow  sections  which  comprise  the  balance 
of  the  10  6-mlle  transfer  line  system.  A  final 
clarification  step  would  separate  the  residual 
sludge  from  the  clear  liquid  effluent. 

Pr  fesftor  Russell  Is  .inxi^'us  to  extend  the 
wor||  jn  the  pipeline  reactor  to  Include  con- 
ditions other  than  gravity  flow  We'd  like  to 
develop  design  criteria  for  pumped  sewage." 
he  states:  "Since  we  already  have  some  of 
the  basic  data  for  this  from  our  previous 
Work  we  could  accomplish  it  m  as  little  as 
six  or  seven  months  "  In  the  meantime,  the 
Delaware  team  Is  ready  for  a  chance  to  field 
test  their  proposed  system  on  both  municipal 
and  industrial  waste"  Although  our  design 
study  was  done  on  municipal  effluents,  any 


Industrial  wastes  that  are  subject  to  biologi- 
cal degr.ulatlon  could  t)e  treated  In  this  way," 
Russell   adds 


ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OP  PUBUC 
ETXPENDITURES 

Mr  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  m  Govern- 
ment of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  just  completed  a  series  of  hearings 
on  the  Economic  Analysis  of  Public  Ex- 
penditures, an  area  of  public  policy 
which  has  been  badly  neglected  in  the 
past.  Representative  William  S  Moor- 
head  was  a  most  steadfast  and  dedicated 
participant  in  these  investigations.  He 
has  recently  given  an  eloquent  and 
pointed  statement  on  "The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Process:  Inexplicit.  Closed, 
and  Uninformed.  ■  before  tlie  Associa- 
tion of  Public  Program  Analysis.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REfORD,  as  follows: 

Tub   C  i.NGaEssioNAL   Biocet   Process:    Inei- 
ri.itrr.  Closed    and  Uninformed 

(By    Congressman   William   S    Mo. )rueadi 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  remarks  by  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  you  for  your  efforts 
in  implementing  policy  and  Issue  analysis  In 
the  context  of  the  Program  Planning  and 
Budgeting  System 

As  you  .ire  well  .iware,  the  Government 
sorely  requires  the  yardstick  of  social  costs 
and  benefits  to  be  applied  to  those  programs 
supported  by  taxpayers'  money  Only  by  de- 
termining those  programs  which  have  out- 
lived or  attained  their  original  objectives, 
thoie  pr  i^rams  whose  objectives  have  De- 
come  outdated;  and  thijse  programs  whose 
costs  are  far  In  excess  ol  social  benefits  ran 
we  lay  a  basis  for  reordering;  our  national 
priorities  I  would  argA^e  that  the  application 
of  sound  economic  analys.s  to  all  public 
pr  igrains  is  the  first  and  l-aalc  step  In  re- 
ordering national  priorities  Your  leadership 
m  both  doing  policy  analvBls  and  publiciz- 
ing the  rrile  which  It  must  play  In  an  ef- 
fective ijoverninent  has  been  most  valuable. 

As  you.  I  helleve  that  resp  nslble  govern- 
ment must  adopt  a  more  rational  approach 
lo  public  policy  decisions  We  can  no  longer 
c ontlnue  with  a  system  which  fails  to  under- 
take the  quantitative  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  economic  costs  of  pro- 
gram alternatives  both  now  and  In  the  fu- 
ture, In  relations  to  analyses  of  similar  pro- 
i;rams  To  continue  to  ignore  the  careful 
consideration  of  gains  and  losses  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  we  have  no  objectives; 
no  bjoals  which  we  are  .ittemptlng  to  achieve 
While  It  Is  true  that  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  less  tangible  and 
more  complex  than  thijse  of  a  business  firm, 
they  do  exist,  and  an  ilvsls  should  be  carried 
out  to  determine  which  of  our  alternatives 
will  allow  us  to  siitlsfy  these  objectives  at 
least  cost  to  the  taxpayers  I  would  add  that 
the  very  effort  of  attempting  'o  evaluate 
alternatives  Is  ut  substantial  assistance  In 
determining  what  our  objectives  really  are 
To  neglect  a  conscious  anil  quantitative  ap- 
praisal of  policy  alternatives  Is  the  recipe  for 
continued  unrespi'nslveness  anc'  InefTectlve- 
ne.i.s  r>f  icovernment 

While  your  efforts  have  been  mf*t  Impor- 
tant. I  would  emphasize  that  efforts  to  In- 
stitute effective  economic  analysis  of  policy 
Issues  Is  not  completed  In  fact,  only  the 
very  barest  start  has  been  mad.  The  concrete 
of  tradition,  which  protects  many  outworn 
ins'Uutlons   and    outlooks,    must    be    broken 


down  If  jjoUcy  analysis  Is  ever  going  to  h« 
made  an  effective  decision  tool  within  the 
public  sector  of  our  economy. 

I  know  and  I  am  sure  that  you  appreciate 
the  resistance  to  your  efforts  that  you  have 
met  and  will  continue  to  meet.  No  doubt 
one  of  the  most  serious  of  these  Is  opposition 
to  those  In  the  bureaucracy  who  fear  that 
sound  and  quantitative  policy  analysis  will 
upoet  their  comfort  and,  more  significantly, 
their  power  and  Influence  If  It  becomes  effec- 
tive In  the  declslcn-maJclng  process.  Such 
forces  exist  In  both  the  Executive  Bran< :; 
and  the  Legislature.  You  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  them.  As  time  erodes  vested  po- 
sitions and  as  the  value  of  program  analysis 
becomes  more  widely  understood,  their  abil- 
ity to  deny  analysis  and  information  its  due 
will  be  reduced. 

In  urging  you  to  remain  optimistic,  I  am 
argiilng  that  one  of  your  next  steps  must  be 
to  Increase  your  efforts  In  publicizing  the 
Importance  of  the  PPB  System.  The  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  would  be  for  you 
to  withdraw  into  the  comfortable  warmth 
of  the  society  of  analysts — where  you  could 
discuss  with  fellow  believers  the  fine  points 
of  analysis.  You  must  make  the  educatu  n 
of  nonalysts  both  Inside  and  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment one  of  your  primary  missions.  To 
fall  to  do  so  would  play  Into  the  hands  '  '. 
those  In  the  bureaucracy  who  retain  tholr 
{X)wer  only  by  keeping  the  spotlight  of 
analysis    away    from    their    decisions. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  NEED  FOR  I'OLICT   ANALYSIS 

As  you  may  surmise.  In  advocating  an 
Increased  role  for  "Missionary  activity"  on 
your  part.  I  have  a  particular  group  In  mli.o 
While  many  In  the  Executive  tend  to  forge; 
the  fact,  the  Congress  plays  an  Important 
role  In  the  budget  and  decision  process 
Decision -makers  In  the  Legislative  Branc; 
require  sound  policy  analysis  and  a  broad 
consideration  of  alternatives  fully  as  mucii 
.w  do  Executive  decision-makers.  I  woul  i 
like  to  give  you  my  assessment  of  the  preset.: 
role  of  policy  analysis  In  the  Congress  and 
describe  what  you  can  do  to  Improve  th:- 
situation 

In  my  judgment,  the  congressional  bude- 
etary  process  Is  one  of  the  world's  gre;.' 
anacronlsms.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  con- 
gressional appropriation  process  Is  a  classic 
example  of  an  merplicit.  closed,  and  uni'i- 
formed  decision  process. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  executive 
budgetary  process  Is  perfect,  or  that  It  Is. 
In  fact,  very  good  on  any  absolute  scale  of 
balance.  But  it  Is  both  Informed  and  opei; 
compared  with  the  budgetary  process  whlcr 
exists  In  the  Legislative  Branch. 

In  the  Congress,  with  Its  committee  and 
stibcommlttee  system,  there  is  very  lltfe 
explicit  consideration  of  program  objectives 
of  tradeoffs,  or  alternative  means  of  achiev- 
ing objectives,  or  of  the  benefits  and  costs 
of  budget  proposals  this  year  ;vnd  in  the 
future.  In  short.  Congress  does  not  real!. 
give  the  budget  a  meaningful  review  becau.s-' 
It  falls  to  ask  the  right  questions.  Indeed,  ir. 
program  area  after  program  area,  the  Con- 
gress does  not  even  know  what  the  rlgh* 
cjuestlons  are. 

I  would  argue  that  a  primary  reason  U: 
this  Is  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  dealings  with  the  Congress  It 
my  \lew.  the  Executive  has  been  Irrespon- 
sible In  Its  budgetary  dealings  with  the  Cnr.- 
press  The  basic  presumption  of  the  Execu- 
tive Is  that  It  can  govern  itself  wltho-.i: 
Interference  of  the  Legislature.  Consequents. 
It  divulges  to  the  Congress  as  little  informa- 
tion as  It  can  get  away  with.  The  Execuir. « 
Br  inch  oomes  to  the  Congress  with  only  one 
budget,  with  only  one  set  of  program  pro- 
posals, and  typically  with  no  quantltat;-.e 
information  on  the  benefits  and  the  costs  ri 
even  their  own  proposals.  There  are  no  budget 
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projections:  there  Is  no  description  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  beneficiaries  of  pro- 
grams; there  Is  typically  no  indication  of 
.ilternative  ways  to  satisfy  an  objective. 

I  should  emphasize,  however,  that  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  this  void  re»t«  on  the 
Congress.  We  should  demand  altematlvee 
and  more  sophlstica.ted  program  analysis.  We 
liave  not  done  this.  For  the  first  time  In  my 
memory,  both  the  Hotise  and  the  Senate  has 
been  demanding  this  kind  of  analysis  In  the 
military  area,  and  for  reckons  I  wUl  discuss 
later,  the  analyses  were  not  made  available. 
This  effort,  I  believe,  signals  a  new  era  In  the 
demands  of  the  Congress  few  analysis  and 
ix)llcy  studies. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Congress  has 
performed  so  badly  In  the  budgetary  and 
appropriation  arecis  has  to  do  with  the  in- 
terest of  Oongree«nen  and  Senators.  Many  Ln 
the  Legislative  Branch  have  little  Interest  in 
or  patience  for  ctu-eful  deliberations  on 
budgetary  matters.  A  careful  consideration 
of  alternatives  requires  much  effort  and  con- 
centrated study  of  the  relative  merits  and 
demerits,  the  costs  and  benefits,  of  alterna- 
tive policy  propoeals.  This  Is  hard  and  grubby 
vork.  Many  legislators  not  used  to  thinking 
:n  such  terms  have  found  it  easier  simply  to 
rely  on  the  Executive  agency  Unfortunately 
ihese  agencies  are  often  more  interested  In 
selling  their  programs  regardless  of  the  mer- 
its than  In  having  Congress  analyze  them. 
Other  legislators,  some  in  powerful  positions, 
rear  that  the  spotlight  of  analytical  Infor- 
mation win  diminish  their  power  to  set  pol- 
icy in  a  p€Utlcular  area.  Irrespective  of  the 
basis  for  the  lack  of  Interest  by  particular 
members  of  Congress,  those  of  va  concerned 
with  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  govern- 
ment must  demand  more  and  better  analysis. 

I  would  mention  a  further  reason  for  Con- 
ttress'  poor  performance  in  this  area^ — the 
evere  staffing  constraints  under  which  the 
Legislative  Branch  operates.  Currently  we  do 
not  have  the  staff  either  to  interpret  or  to 
evaluate  the  analyses  done  by  the  Executive 
Branch  If  it  were  presented  to  us.  More  slg- 
niflcantlv,  we  have  no  staff  to  do  program 
malysls  on  Its  own.  An  official  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  in  viewing  congressional  cap- 
iblllty.  stated: 

•You  I  the  Congress)  have  some  outstand- 
ing people  who  can  provide  program  evalua- 
tion, but  very  few.  I  frankly  think  that  Con- 
^'ress  IS  not  very  well  equlpj)ed  to  provide 
that  evaluation." 

In  addition  to  this  lack  of  interest  and 
staff,  there  Is  a  further  serious  problem.  The 
very  organization  of  the  Congress  Is  such  as 
to  discourage  the  establishment  of  an  effec- 
tive public  expenditure  decision  process.  A 
primary  difficulty  Is  the  orgaiUzatlonal 
structure  of  the  legislative  and  appropria- 
tions committees.  A  Congressman  has  strong 
incentive  to  get  on  a  committee  which  would 
serve  his  own  best  interests  and  those  of  his 
constituency  The  net  result  of  this,  of  course, 
IS  that  the  committee  structure  develops  a 
built-in  bias  toward  higher  budgets.  Because 
the  f)eople  who  serve  on  each  committee  have 
an  Interest  in  seeing  the  budget  for  which 
they  are  responsible  increase,  they  often  fall 
to  encotirage  a  careful  evaluation  and  analy- 
sis of  expenditures.  When  this  is  combined 
with  the  well-known  problems  of  the  senior- 
ity system  In  combination  with  virtual  flef- 
doms  In  some  areas,  the  stage  la  set  for 
"power  without  Information." 

Largely  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  built-in 
committee  bias,  the  relationship  between  the 
staffs  of  the  committees  and  their  counter- 
parts In  the  executive  agencies  Is  hardly  one 
of  arms-length  dealing.  The  degree  of  mutu- 
ality of  Interest  between  the  executive  staff 
and  those  on  the  Legislative  Branch  commit- 
tees Is  subetantlaL  I  would  add  that  this 
nroblem  Is  not  peculiar  to  Legislative-Execu- 


tive relattonslilpe.  The  serious  lack  of  an  ad- 
versary  climate  between  Budget  Bureau  ex- 
aminers who  work  on  the  military  budget 
and  their  counterparts  in  the  Pentagon  has 
recently  been  of  much  concern  to  me. 

The  response  of  the  executive  to  the  con- 
greaslonal  situation  has  not  been  encourag- 
ing. Indeed,  realizing  the  organizational, 
staff,  and  incentive  problems  in  Congress, 
the  Executive  has  used  its  monopoly  on  in- 
formation and  analysis  to  retain  real  de- 
cision-making power  Inside  of  the  Bureau- 
racy.  The  failure  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  attempt  to  educate  the  Congress  to  the 
purpoees,  methods,  and  benefits  of  the  PPB 
System  la  only  one  manifestation  of  the  E^k- 
ecutlve  tendency.  In  preparing  for  my  dis- 
cussions with  you  tonight,  I  had  my  staff 
query  a  random  sample  of  House  legislative 
and  administrative  assistants  as  to  their  level 
of  understanding  of  the  PPB  System.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  only  about  10  percent  could 
Identify  what  the  letters  "PPB"  stand  for. 
This  is  E4>palllng.  If  either  the  Executive  or 
the  Congressional  leadership  had  been  con- 
cerned with  a  better  decision  process,  this 
result  would  not  have  occurred. 

THB     CONGRESS,     THE     MILITARY.     AND     ROLE     OF 
ANALYSIS 

The  question  of  domestic  priorities  versus 
nUlltary  priorities  has  not  been  a  subject 
for  discussion  in  the  highest  councils  of  the 
National  Government.  This  Is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  the  American  people  today  fswie 
what  some  call  "the  military  Juggernaut."  It 
Is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  ex- 
tended talk  on  the  'faUure  of  government" 
which  has  malnfested  itself  In  the  taxpayers' 
revolt. 

The  Legislative  Branch  has  not  developed 
even  the  beginnings  of  a  rational  decision- 
making process  as  regards  the  military 
budget.  The  Executive  Branch,  and  particu- 
larly the  Department  of  Defense,  has  at  least 
formally  adopted  a  system  of  analysis  and 
evaluation  for  their  spending  programs.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  never  c-m3s  to  the  HH! 
v(dthout  a  satchel  full  of  analytic  studies 
evaluating  the  cost-effectiveness  of  proposed 
decisions.  These  studies  which  estimate  costs 
and  effectiveness  enable  the  Secretary  to 
understand  the  effects  of  a  variety  of  alter- 
native ways  of  reaching  similar  goals  and 
enable  him  to  well  defend  his  proposals. 

Congress  has  lagged  far  behind  the  Execu- 
tive in  developing  this  capability.  Indeed. 
Congress  does  not  even  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  systematic  analysis  and  evaluation. 
This  Is  especially  serious  in  the  face  of  a 
military  policy  which  Is  distorted  by  bloated 
views  of  contingencies,  a  tendency  to  over 
plan  for  evea  the  most  probable  contingency 
and  unhealthy  relationships  between  mili- 
tary planners,  procurement  personnel,  and 
contractors. 

The  problems  of  Congressional  decision- 
making, it  should  be  noted,  are  not  often 
discussed  in  Congress.  It  is  a  taboo  here,  and 
the  committee  structure  with  all  of  its  In- 
adequacies and  shortcomings  Is  regarded 
by  many  as  some  part  of  a  holy  cow. 

Yet  the  vast  majority  of  us  know  that  the 
authorization  and  the  appropriation  process 
often  does  not  produce  rational  or  good  de- 
cisions, and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  area 
of  mUltary  spending. 

My  point  that  the  Congressional  appropri- 
ation process  is  a  classic  example  of  an  in- 
explicit, closed,  and  uniformed  decision 
process  Is  doubled  in  spades  as  regards  the 
military  budget. 

In  the  case  of  the  military  budget,  as  with 
others,  the  Executive  comes  before  Congress 
with  a  single  budget  and  a  single  set  of 
programs.  The  committees  might  change  the 
budget  somewhat,  and  sometimes  programs 
are  modified.  But  changes  and  modifications 


are  i datively  slight.  The  Pentagon  knows  it 
will  get  from  Congress  more  or  less  what  It 
requests.  Moreover,  It  knows  that  It  will  be 
able  to  guide  whatever  marginal  changes  do 
get  made.  Especially  in  the  area  of  military 
spending,  the  Congressional  committees  have 
played  a  passive,  noncrltlcal,  and  overly  per- 
missive role.  As  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
pointed  out  in  the  Economy  in  Government 
Subcommittee  hearings  on  "Tlie  Military 
Budget  and  National  Economic  Pr  vth"  .■ 
Congress  has  sorely  neglected  'he  economics 
of  defense. 

In  sum,  the  Pentagon  t.nd  defence  con- 
tractors have  used  fear,  ;  ecrecy.  propaganda, 
and  monopolization  to  obtain  f;it  budgets 
and  fat  contracts.  Congress,  up  to  tills  year, 
has  acquiesced. 

Many  who  defend  the  status  quo  argue 
that  military  affairs  are  so  technical  and 
complicated  that  decisions  about  weapons 
systems  and  military  policy  are  best  left  to 
the  experts.  They  point  out  that  the  experts 
reside  only  in  the  Executive  Branch  and  In 
the  Pentagon,  and  that  Congress  Is  misinter- 
preting its  role  If  It  tries  to  second-guess 
these  experts.  For  many  years.  Congress  has 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  delegate  Its 
authority  to  the  Executive  Branch  using  this 
■'technical  expertize"  argument  to  rationalize 
its  inaction.  In  fact,  this  argument  has  been 
carried  so  successfully  that  many  in  Congress 
now  feel  their  responsibility  fulfilled  when 
Congress,  relying  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
experts  In  the  Executive  Branch,  exercises 
only  common  sense  Judgments  about  the 
broader  policy  questions  with  the  aid  of  its 
own  wisdom  and  the  political  pressures  It 
perceives. 

I  emphatically  reject  this  argtunent.  In  my 
view.  It  represents  the  abdication  by  Con- 
gress of  its  constitutional  responsibility  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense. 

In  my  view,  the  function  o:  the  Legislative 
Branch  Is  to  make  decisions  on  matters  of 
public  policy  within  its  Jurisdiction.  U.  der 
the  Constitution,  national  defenfe  policy  is 
clearly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
However,  and  this  is  my  main  point,  in  order 
to  make  intelligent  decisions  about  these 
matters,  Congress  must  be  Informed.  Cur- 
rently the  main  obstacle  to  intelligent  Con- 
gressional declsiomnaklng  on  the  military 
budget  is  the  lack  of  information,  analysis, 
and  qualified  staff  necessary  to  evaluate 
Pentagon  assertions 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Congress  has  often 
been  misinformed  by  the  Pentagon.  Indeed, 
Pentagon  misinformation  Is  only  exceeded  by 
Pentagon  nonlnformatlon.  The  numerous 
and  shocking  cases  of  large  cost  overruns, 
poor  performance,  and  late  delivery  of  weap- 
ons systems  reflects  very  p>oorly  the  Penta- 
gon's ability  to  manage  the  affairs  entrusted 
to  it.  They  also  reflect  on  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  itself  informed  and  to  oversee 
Executive  performance.  It  is  such  inept 
management  and  misuse  of  the  public  inter- 
est which  has  fostered  the  current  lack  of 
confidence  In  the  ability  of  the  pubhc  sector 
to  serve  the  people. 

Thli^  serious  shortfall  in  both  Executive 
and  I  legislative  performance  is  best  iUtis- 
trated  by  the  C-5A  affair.  Among  other 
thing! ',  this  affair  triggered  what  could  be 
called  "The  year  that  the  Congress  dis- 
covered the  usefulness  of  systems  analysis, 
but  lacked  the  capability  of  doing  anything 
about  it."  Because  of  the  groundswell  of 
public  outrage  generated  by  the  Initial  in- 
vestigations of  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government,  there  has  arisen  a  genu- 
ine feeling  simong  many  Congressmen  and 
Senators  that  the  Congress  sorely  needs  an 
analytic  capability  for  program  evaluation 
across  the  board. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  the  Subcommittee 
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on  Economy  m  Government.  I  beijan  ques- 
tioning the  requirement  f'lr  the  fourth 
squadron  of  23  C  SA's  This  waa  a»  early  as 
March  It  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  system  to 
queetlon  because 

The  C-5A  was  an  inte^aJ  p>8rt  of  a  new 
system  for  ai'llXi^-seallf t  capability  with 
the  PDL»  If  the  FDL's  are  cut  out,  do  we  still 
need  the  C  SA's"* 

The  fantaatlcally  increased  coat  of  the 
C-5A  from  «ai  million  to  $45  million  per 
plane  How  does  this  escalation  affect  the 
cost  effectlveiiHss  of  the  syatem  vls-.\-vls  ex- 
isting? ■capabilities  of  C-i4rs,  C-1303,  and 
the  new  Boeing  747 ^ 

In  the  Senate  debate  over  the  fourth 
squadron  of  C- 5A  s  .i  <reat  deal  .>f  debate 
fiicused  on  the  conclusions,  methods.  j»nd 
implications  of  two  policy  studies  done  In  the 
Office  iif  Systems  Analysis  in  OSD  One  study 
was  made  in  November  19«a  the  other  m 
June  19e»  In  .renerai.  both  of  these  studies 
found  little  If  ,iny  military  >r  economic  Jus- 
tification for  purchase  of  these  .urcraft  be- 
yond the  third  squadron  As  is  riow  weli- 
Itnown  Mr  Laird  decided  to  override  the 
ftndlni{s  if  these  studies  In  o'her  words  he 
overruled  the  only  studies  that  were  made  In 
detprmining  the  Justification  for  nn  addi- 
tional J:i  aircraft  which  In  ty.ta:  will  prob- 
ably yuftt  American  taxpayers  over  »1  billion 
While.  *t)me  mli?ht  label  such  a  decision 
•toush-mlnded  ••  it  seems  to  be  more  appro- 
priately called     knot-headed  " 

Havlnx  made  his  decision.  Secrelan-  Laird 
came  to  the  Conifress  fullv  fxpectlnic  '•a^tc 
^/anc'i--  ratification  And  his  expectation  wus 
I'lstlfled  We,  in  the  Conifress,  confronted  his 
decision  with  no  Independent  an.nlvsls  ..f  our 
own  and  with  no  cnpablllty  u>  i?ener.Ue  it 
In  truth,  ail  we  possessed  w:is  .some  driblets 
of  Information  from  the  leaked  reports 
Mor«»over.  because  the  Pentagon  had  classl- 
:ied  these  reports,  their  usefulness  In  Con- 
gressional debfite  w.^s  minimized 

As  ultimately  became  known.  Secretary 
Laird  had  rejected  the  .issumptlon  of  the  first 
study  uoncerning  the  utilization  ratc-s  ^.f  the 
aircraft  under  emergency  conditions  He  also 
rejected  the  .issumpUons  of  the  second  study 
regarding  'he  availability  of  ,.ther  transports 
and  the  .■iv.alabllltv  of  preposltioned  material 
I  was  and  still  am  baffled  concerning  why  the 
Pentagon  iinUer'aices  such  studies  using 
analytical  assumptions  which  are  later  going 
to  be  rejected  as  unrealistic 

The  lesson  of  this  sordid  experience  Is 
clear  Congress  finally  saw  Itself  as  awkward 
and  helpless  md  wholely  unprepared  to 
manage  and  control  that  lor  which  it  has 
constitutional  responsibility  Because  of  the 
frustrating  debate  over  the  mlUtarv  procure- 
ment authorization  bill,  there  is  i  growing 
cojisensus  among  those  who  are  concerned 
about  efficient  and  responsive  government 
that  the  Congress  should  Insist  that  the  Ad- 
ministration undertake  careful  and  quantita- 
tive itudles  of  the  programs  which  they  are 
proposing  and  submit  these  to  the  Congress 
for  Its  .scrutiny  .As  an  aside,  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  That  I  t;ilked  with  a  member  jf  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  swff 
about  whether  or  not  they  had  seen  the  Sys- 
tems Analysis  studies  of  the  C  5A  He  said 
neither  the  Subconunittee  nor  Its  staff  had 
seen  them  but  that.  If  they  requested,  they 
could  be  briefed  on  them  I  aiked  If  they 
had  demanded  .iny  study  justifying  this  ad- 
ditional buy  so  that  they  could  see  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  It  was  based,  as  well  as 
the  effectiveness  of  the  alternatives  They 
had  not  This  e.xamp;e,  It  seems  to  me,  gives 
stark  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  Pentagon 
to  do  what  It  w.^nts  without  Interference 
from  the  Congre.ss  The  up-shot  of  this  if- 
falr  Is  that  there  Is  now  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  Congress  that  we  need  a  substantial  in- 
crease   In    staff    capability    m    the    systems 


analysl.s  (jr  program  an.tlysls  area  so  that 
we  may  de.elop  the  i-apablllty  to  .isk  the 
right  questions  concerning  both  military  and 
civilian  programs 

THE  roRM  op  INSTITUTIONAL  REroRM 

If  It  18  ultimately  decided  that  the  Con- 
gress should  develop  an  Increased  analytical 
capability  the  basic  quebtlons  will  have  to 
be  confronted  Where  should  It  be  housed? 
How  large  should  It  be'  What  should  Its  re- 
sponsibilities be?  To  whom  should  It  re- 
port' These  are  tough  questions 

Some  argue  for  a  straight  Increase  in  com- 
mittee staffs  Although  I  agree  that  the 
i-omiiuttee  stalls  ,iiid  t-speclalU  'he  .ij)prr>- 
prlfttlon  committees,  should  have  increased 
capability  available  In  this  area,  this  will 
not  answer  the  basic  need  There  needs  to  be 
some  capability  available  to  all  members  of 
C'>ngress  desiring  lndef)endent  analysis  and 
study  of  programs  which  are  not  prepared  by 
existing  substantive  committees 

My  initial  feeling  was  that  the  GAG  could 
perform  this  role  I  have  had  a  number  of 
bt>th  privat*-  and  public  tllscusMons  with 
Mr  .-^taats  .ibout  I  his  matter  However  I  grow 
increasingly  less  optimistic  about  this  al- 
tt-rnatlve  There  Is  a  basic  problem  of  the 
■  apability  becoming  instltutlonali/ed  and 
lontrolled  by  certain  segments  of  the  Con- 
gressional establishment  The  danger  that 
the  staff  of  an  Independent  analytic  office 
in  QAO  would  be  severely  restricted  Is  a  very 
real  one 

A  second  alternative  Is  the  establishment 
of  a  semi-autonomous  staff  unit  of.  say,  10 
professional  analysts  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  This  Is  a  realistic  solution  and, 
in  fact,  Senator  Proxmlre  has  stated  his  In- 
tention to  Introduce  a  re.solutlon  to  this  ef- 
fect '.vlthin  the  next  lew  weeks  In  Senator 
Proxmlre's  view,  the  services  of  this  staff  unit 
would  be  nilliible  U)  all  triembers  of  C.jn- 
gress    It  would   have  responsibility   for 

a.  Stimulating  and  drawing  from  policy 
analysis  work  done  in  the  entire  analytical 
community: 

b  Staying  abreast  of  analysis  information 
and  results  as  these  develop  in  the  Executive 
Branch: 

c.  Establishing  Congressional  liaison  with 
unlvtrslty  analysts  and  those  in  research  In- 
stitutions: 

d.  Momtorlng  in  the  sense  of  testing  as- 
sumptions and  checking  data  of  studies 
forthcoming  from  any  source; 

e  Translating  Into  a  form  appropriate  for 
open  Congressional  debate  the  results  of  com- 
plex and  technical  analytic  studies:  and 

f  Providing  evaluation  Information  and 
analysis  to  Members  of  Congress,  Congres- 
sional committees,  and  their  staffs 

However,  even  if  this  staff  capability  were 
.ichle\ed,  the  Congress  would  find  itshelf  at 
a  sen  JUS  disadvantage  We  would  be  assisted 
in  asking  the  right  questions,  but  we  still 
would  not  have  access  on  an  on -going  basis 
to  the  wealth  of  studies  and  staff  capability 
available  to  the  Executive  In  my  view,  the 
Congress  ne«ds  to  be  provided  by  the  Execu- 
tive with  certain  basic  kinds  of  PPB-type  In- 
formation on  an  on-going  basis.  The  Execu- 
tive Branch  must  be  asked  to  develop  this 
Information  and  submit  it  regularly  to  the 
Congress  in  a  form  .ipproprlate  for  use  In 
Congressional  debate  As  a  Report  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government  will  document,  we  need  a  sub- 
stantially Improved  budget  document  which 
win  enable  any  memt)er  i>f  Congress.  Indeed 
any  citizen,  to  determine  in  short  order  the 
nature  of  any  Federal  program  and  the  ad- 
ministering agency,  the  past  budgetary  coets 
of  the  program  and  the  future  budgetary  Im- 
plications of  decision  already  made,  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  the  program,  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  characteristics  of  the 
reclplenta    of    the    program    beneflta.    Thla 


means  that  the  budget  document  must  in- 
clude 

a.  A  Breakdown  of  the  Federal  budget  bv 
detailed,  government-wide  program  cate- 
gories: 

b  Plve-year  budget  projections  for  each 
major  Federal  expenditure  program  <ie- 
scrlbing  the  future  implications  of  commit - 
mentjj  (.>f  decisions  made  and  proposed  of 
the  sort  required  by  Public  Law  85-801' for 
new  programs: 

c  An  experimental  regional  budget  cover- 
ing those  Federal  programs  of  a  grant,  con- 
struction, investment.  or  proJect-tvi>e 
nature. 

d  A  detailed  analysis  of  tax  expenditures' 
Including  a  functional  and  agency  bre,<k- 
down  of  these     expenditures": 

e  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  lull  economic 
and  distributive  impact  of  subsidy  and  sub- 
sldy-Uke  programs  including  those  involv- 
ing  loans  and  guarantees. 

KCO.NOMIC    ^.NAI.VSIS    .*ND    NATIONAL    PRIORITIES 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  public  .^ector  will  not  be  able  to  accoir,- 
nuxlate  flexibility  to  new  national  p.-lorltlJs 
unless  the  spotlight  of  economic  analysis  is 
placed  on  the  full  range  of  programs  which 
we  have  inherited  :rom  the  past  and  unless 
decisions  are  based  on  the  results  of  this 
analysis  We  need  to  engage  In  true  zer. - 
l)a,sed  budgeting  .,u  us  to  eliminate  or  severflv 
reduce  programs  with  outdated  and  obsolete 
missions  and  those  with  negative  net  bene- 
flu. 

Although  the  tools  of  economic  analysis 
have  been  with  us  for  some  time,  we,  for  on- 
reason  or  another,  have  failed  to  applv  them 
rigorously  to  public  expenditure  pollc'v  deci- 
sions This  fact  was  made  crystal  clear  in 
the  recent  Economy  In  Governrnent  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  Economic  Analysis  and 
the  Efficiency  of  Government 

In  these  hearings,  the  Subcommittee 
turned  the  hard  .-potlUht  of  economic  an- 
alysis on  .several  government  programs,  and 
what  we  found  was  highly  disturbing  Amon^ 
the  programs  discussed  In  these  hearings 
were  Feder.il  maritime  policy,  aviation  pol- 
icy, navigation  policy,  highway  construction 
policy,  urban  renewal  policy,  water  policy, 
water  pollution  control  policy,  and  progranis 
for  Institutional  aid  to  higher  education.  In 
case  alter  case,  dlstln^uLshed  analysts  con- 
fronted the  Subcommittee  with  disturbing 
evidence  of  the  Wiiste.  inefficiency,  resourci.' 
mi.sallocatlon.  and  inequity  of  pviblic  expend- 
itures and  rulemaking  decisions.  Some  ex- 
amples will  make  this  clear. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  largest  find  renowned 
corporations  and  their  stockholders  received 
free  of  charge,  publicly-supported  and  pub- 
licly-produced goods  and  services — subsidle- 
whlch  are  neither  economically  efficient  nor 
available  to  middle-income  citizens  and  the 
poor. 

Federal  rulemaking  .and  regulatory  poUcv, 
■A-e  were  told,  undertakes  no  analysis  of  the 
economic  impact  of  the  decisions  which  thev 
make.  Moreover,  they  are  supposed  to  be  the 
object  of  regulation  In  the  public  Interest 
Enormous  spending  progranis  with  little 
economic  Justification  are  established  and 
supported  for  decades  with  no  challenge  t: 
their  existence  or  increased  funding.  This  Is 
true  of  Federal  highway  and  water  policy. 

Some  public  programs  designed  to  achieve 
social  objectives  In  fact  Impose  higher  costs 
foster  Inerticiencv  and  inflation  The  struc- 
ture of  incentives  in  Medicare  reimburse- 
ments and  the  Maritime  programs  are 
examples 

Some  public  programs  designed  to  achieve 
social  objectives  in  fact  Impose  higher  costs 
on  low-income  citizens,  costs  which  are 
neither  compensated  nor  considered  in  pro- 
gram decisions. 

Many   Federal   programs  generate   serious 
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overproduction  and  resource  mlsallocatlon 
because  they  distribute  public  outputs  free 
of  charge  or  at  a  price  substantially  below 
cost 

Public  policy  subsidizes  those  who  gen- 
erate pollution  and  congestion  rather  than 
making  them  bear  the  costs  which  they  Im- 
pose on  society  Through  this  strategy,  the 
Government  fails  to  induce  altered  private 
behavior  which  would  eliminate  enormous 
pollution   and  congestion  costs. 

The  conclusion  of  this  miserable  record  is 
tliat  open  and  explicit  economic  analysis  has 
not  been  rigorously  applied  to  public  deci- 
sions Con.sequently.  although  the  Nation's 
needs  and  priorities  have  changed,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  has  not  responded.  While  the 
social  demands  which  Justify  the  creation 
of  many  public  programs  have  been  met  or 
have  evaporated,  the  tax  dollars  poured  into 
these  outmoded,  outdated.  IneflUclent,  and 
ii.equl  table  progranis  expand  as  though 
driven  by  an  ■'invisible  hand."  New  concerns, 
new  responsibilities,  and  new  commitments 
requiring  new  programs  or  lower  taxes  are 
no  match  lor  old  subsidies  for  supporting 
entrenched  interest.s  It  is  clear  that  this 
new  invisible  hand"  does  not  have  the  prop- 
erties which  were  attributable  to  Its  pred- 
ecessor It  neither  serves  the  public  Interest 
;,or  gu.des  the  economic  systeni  to  respond 
to  new  demands  and  new  needs. 

.Mthough  discouraged.  I  am  not  pessimistic 
uiTh  regard  to  the  future  of  the  public  sector 
lo  improve  us  performance.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can  increase  the  efficiency,  equity, 
and  responsiveness  of  Government  if  we 
iieein  using  analysis  as  a  guide  to  decisions. 
Currently  the  Congress  itself  actually  pro- 
hibits much  economic  analysis,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutue  Branch  expects  the  Congress  to  ratify 
the  pre-cooked  decisions  with  little  economic 
tus'itica'ions  or  open  consideration  of  alter- 
natives In  many  ca.ses.  the  Instrument  of  Ex- 
excutlve  privilege  is  wheeled  out  to  Justify 
nxecutlve  unresponsiveness.  This  syndrome 
of  bureaucratic  unresponsiveness  cloaked  In 
secrecy  must  give  way  to  the  open  and  ex- 
plicit consideration  of  alternatives  based  on 
analysis  and  study 

In  my  view,  one  ol  the  first  things  we  must 
do  is  to  communicate  efficiency  and  equity 
distortions  to  the  people  in  clear,  unmistak- 
able terms  So  far  ■we  have  not  done  so.  I 
have  a  leeling  that  the  lime  Is  right.  There 
IS  now  widespread  acceptance  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  our  national  priorities  are  seriously 
out  of  line.  To  capltallize  on  these  sentiments, 
we  have  to  put  the  economic  case  against  In- 
elllelent  and  inequitable  government  pro- 
grams m  terms  people  can  understand  and 
then  encovirage  widespread  debate  on  the 
issue,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  ABM. 

Some  of  theJ^e  cases  are  astonishing  and 
could  be  made  very  popular.  I  would  like  to 
■•  ery  quickly  run  throtigh  the  farm  subsidy 
case  as  presented  to  the  Subcommittee  by 
Charles  L.  Schultze.  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  He  prefaced  his  com- 
ments by  pointing  out  fwo  Interesting  things. 
First,  that  very  often,  we  undertake  pro- 
ttrams  which  admittedly  reduce  the  efficiency 
o;  the  economy  presumably  for  purposes  of 
welfare  or  Income  distribution.  And  that  Is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  objective  at  times.  But 
some  programs,  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  of 
them,  tend  to  reduce  efficiency,  but  don't 
even  redistribute  Income  In  a  way  In  which 
most  of  us  would  think  proper — mainly,  to- 
ward the  poor  They  tend  to  redistribute  In- 
come upward. 

If  we  measure  the  budgetary  costs  plus  the 
costs  to  the  consumer  of  higher  prices  In- 
volved In  the  farm  program.  Interestingly 
enough  it  comes  to  about  the  same  number 
as  the  annual  cost  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  programs.  This  Is  something  like  8 
to  9  billion  dollars  per  year.  This  volume  of 
subsidy  tends  to  be  distributed  among  farm- 


ers on  the  basis  of  production;  the  more 
that  is  produced,  In  general,  the  higher  the 
subsidy.  It  turns  out  that  the  largest  16 
percent  of  American  farmers  produce  about 
two-thirds  of  all  farm  output  and  get  about 
60  percent  of  the  subsidies.  So  60  percent  of 
the  subsidies,  roughly,  go  to  the  upper  16 
percent.  In  turn,  the  upper  16  percent  Is  a 
group  of  farmers  whose  average  net  Income  Is 
about  $19  to  $20  thousand  per  year.  Two- 
thirds,  therefore,  of  this  $8  to  $9  billion  sub- 
sidy, direct  or  Indirect,  goes  to  16  percent  of 
the  largest  farmers  making  something  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $19  to  $20  thousand  per  year. 
Calculated  out.  this  comes  to  about  $7  to  $8 
thousand  per  farmer.  I  find  It  most  difficult  to 
Justify  this  program  on  equity  grounds. 

It  Is  analysis  like  this  which  must  be  en- 
couraged. The  facts  of  efficiency  and  equity 
In  public  programs  must  be  laid  out  with 
clarity  for  all  to  see.  These  facts  must  be 
brought  home  In  open  and  explicit  fashion 
to  the  American  people. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  OP 
POLICY    ANALYSTS 

As  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  the  decision- 
making process  In  the  Congress  operates  with 
little  Information  and  under  severe  institu- 
tional constraints.  For  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, policy  and  program  analysis  plays  little 
If  any  role  In  Legislative  deliberations  In 
essence,  the  problem  is  one  of  contagious 
and  spreading  ignorance  as  .i  basis  for  deci- 
sions. I  believe  that  this  condition  can  over 
time  be  changed.  The  basic  ingredient  for 
change  must  be  a  strong  and  effective  edu- 
cational program  directed  at  Congress  and 
Congressional  staff. 

This  is  where  I  see  the  community  of 
public  policy  analysts  playing  a  vital  role. 
As  a  first  step,  I  would  suggest  that  the  As- 
sociation of  Public  Program  Analysts  set  up 
a  seminar  series  for  Congressional  staff  along 
the  lines  of  the  seminar  program  on  military 
procuremen't  undertaken  last  spring.  This 
series  should  focus  on  the  role  of  analysis  in 
spotlighting  waste.  Inefficient  policy  strategies 
and  Inequity  In  government  programs.  I 
would  propose  that  the  recent  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government 
on  "Ek:onomic  Analysis  and  the  Efficiency  of 
Government"  be  used  as  a  text  book. 

This  seminar  series  can  be  run  with  little 
or  no  money,  and  the  response  on  the  Hill 
is  usually  pretty  good.  Some  political  ap- 
peal, of  course,  has  to  be  provided  in  terms 
of  egregious  examples  of  unproductive  pro- 
grams and  interesting  and  well-known 
speakers,  such  as  Charles  Schultze,  and 
others,  who  have  highly  significant  insights 
on  the  failure  of  Government  to  perform  In 
the  public  Interest. 

I  would  hope  that  the  explanation  of  the 
systems  or  programs  would  be  in  laymen's 
terms — stressing  simplicity  and  common 
sense  rather  than  complexity  and  sophistica- 
tion. Moreover,  the  sessions  would  have  to 
be  geared  toward  recommendations  for 
changes  in  public  policy  so  that  the  staff 
can  elicit  action  from  their  Congressmen  or 
Senators  on  specific  issues  that  have  some 
immediacy. 

I  hope  that  you  will  seriously  consider  this 
suggestion.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  assist 
you  In  making  policy  analysis  relevant  to 
the  Congressional  decision  process. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS:  THE 
ROAD  TO  SONGMY,  FROM  SATUR- 
DAY   REVIEW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  recently  received  from  Mr,  William  D. 
Patterson,  the  publisher  of  Saturday 
Review,  a  copy  of  the  December  20  edi- 
tion of  that  magazine.  It  contains  a 
thoughtful,   thought-provoking,   and,   I 


think,  brilliant  editorial  written  by  the 
editor  of  that  Journal,  Mr.  Norman  Cou- 
sins, on  the  alleged  massacre  at  Songmy, 
in  South  Vietnam. 

At  this  Christmastime,  when  many  of 
us  are  celebrating  the  birth  of  the  Christ 
Child,  who  is  called  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
I  think  all  of  us,  regardless  of  our  views 
about  this  war,  would  do  well  to  read 
the  editorial  and  to  think  on  its  mean- 
ing for  the  Nation  and  for  this  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "The  Road 
to  Songmy,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Road  to  Songmy 

"I  sent  them  a  good  boy,"  said  Mrs.  An- 
thony Meadlo,  "and  they  sent  home  a  mur- 
derer." The  name  of  Paul  David  Meadlo,  of 
New  Goshen.  Indiana,  has  figured  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  slaughter  of  more  than  100  Viet- 
namese civilians  (some  accounts  put  the 
number  above  350)  by  American  soldiers  at 
a  village  named  Songmy. 

Where  did  the  Journey  to  Songmy  begin? 
Did  it  begin  only  after  Paul  David  Meadlo 
arrived  in  Vietnam?  Or  did  it  start  far,  far 
back — back  to  the  first  time  Paul  Meadlo 
played  the  game  of  killing  Indians,  or 
cheered  when  'Western  movies  showed  In- 
dians being  driven  off  cliffs?  Even  in  some 
schoolbooks.  the  Indians  were  fit  subjects 
for  humiliation  and  sudden  death.  They  were 
something  less  than  fully  human,  and  their 
pain  levied  no  claim  on  the  compassion  of 
children — or  even  adults. 

Long  before  Paul  Meadlo  ever  saw  a  Viet- 
namese, he  learned  that  people  of  yellow 
ikln  were  undesirable  and  therefore  inferior. 
He  learned  In  his  history  class  about  the 
Oriental  Exclusion  Act,  the  meaning  of 
■^^■hlch  was  that  people  from  Asia  were  less 
acceptable  In  the  United  States  than  people 
from  Europe.  He  learned  very  little  about  the 
culture  of  Asian  people  but  he  learned  to  as- 
sociate them  with  all  sorts  of  sinister  be- 
havior. 

The  road  to  Songmy  is  long  and  wide.  It  is 
littered  v^ith  children's  toys— toy  machine 
guns,  toy  flame-throwers,  toy  dive  bombers, 
toy  atom  bombs  Standing  at  the  side  of  the 
road  are  parents  watching  approvingly  as 
the  children  turn  their  murderous  play- 
things on  one  another.  The  parents  tell 
themselves  that  this  is  what  children  do  in 
the  act  of  growing  up  But  the  act  of  grow- 
ing up  is  an  enlargement  of,  and  not  a 
retreat  from,  the  games  that  children  play. 
And  so  the  subconscious  is  smudged  at  an 
early  age  by  bloody  stains  that  never  fully 
disappear.  < 

Paul  David  Meadlo  grew  up  ifi  a  little 
town  10,000  miles  away  from  Vietnam;  but 
the  kind  of  things  that  were  to  happen  In 
Songmy  came  springing  to  lile  in  his  living 
room  ■where  there  was  an  electronic  box 
called  television.  Hour  after  hour,  the  box 
would  be  lit  up  by  pictures  showing  people 
whose  faces  were  smashed  and  pulverized, 
but  It  was  part  of  an  endless  and  casual 
routine.  Where  did  the  desensitlzatlon  to 
human  pain  and  the  preciousness  of  life  be- 
gin? Did  it  begin  at  formal  indoctrination 
sessions  in  Vietnam,  or  at  point-blank  range 
in  front  of  an  electronic  tube,  spurting  Its 
messages  about  the  cheapness  of  life. 

And  when  the  court-martial  Is  held,  who 
will  be  on  trial?  'Will  it  be  only  the  soldiers 
who  were  face-to-face  with  the  civilians  they 
say  they  were  ordered  to  kill?  The  Army  now 
says  soldiers  should  not  obey  commands  that 
are    senseless    and    inhuman.    What    well- 
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springs  of  sense  and  bumanenesa  are  to  b« 
found  in  the  orders  to  destroy  whole  villages 
from  Che  air?  Is  a  man  in  a  plane  exempt 
from  wrongdoing  solely  because  he  does  not 
see  the  faces  of  the  women  and  children 
whose  bodies  will  be  sbattered  by  the  explo- 
sives he  rains  oj  them  from  the  sky?  How 
dues  one  define  a  legitimate  victim  of  war? 
What  of  a  frightened  mother  and  her  baby 
who  take  refuge  In  a  tunnel  and  are  cre- 
mated alive  by  a  soldier  with  a  flamethrower'' 
Does  the  darkness  of  the  tunnel  make  them 
proper  candidates  for  death  ^ 

Win  the  trial  summon  every  American 
oBBcer  who  has  applied  contemptuous  terms 
like  gook.  '  'dink. "  and  slope"  to  the  Viet- 
namese people — North  and  South''  WUl  It 
ask  whether  these  officers  have  ever  under- 
stood the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  peo- 
ple who  are  deprived  of  respect  as  humans 
tend  to  be  regarded  as  sub-humaii>  Have 
these  officers  ever  comprehenrled  the  Con- 
nection between  the  casutU  violence  of  rhe 
tongue  and  the  absolute  violence  of  the 
trigger  anger' 

Will  the  men  who  conceived  and  authorized 
the  seaxch-and-destroy  missions  be  on  trial' 
S«<u'ch-&nd-destroy  quickly  became  destroy 
first  and  search  afterw.ir'.t  H'  w  f«r  iw  iv 
from  unauthorized  massacre  is  authorized 
search -And -destroy'' 

Will  .uh£  trial  ask  why  It  wis  that  the 
United  States  whi':h  said  It  was  going  Into 
Vietnam  to  Insure  5elf-deterrninatl<>n  cal>d 
off  the  countrywide  free  elections  provided 
for  m  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements — after 
which  call-off  came  n"it  Just  Vietcong  terror 
but  the  prodigious  growth  uf  the  National 
Liberation  P'ronf 

Will  the  trial  ask  what  role  the  United 
States  played  In  the  assitsslnation  of  Presi- 
dent Nsco  blnh  Diem'  WUl  it  ask  how  It  was 
that  p<ilitlcal  kinin<  and  subversion,  which 
had  always  been  regarded  as  despicable  ac- 
tions perpetrated  by  our  enemies,  should 
have  been  made  Into  practices  acceptable  to 
the  United  States"" 

Win  there  be  no  one  at  the  trial  to  explain 
why  the  negotiations  at  Paris  were  dead- 
locked over  the  shape  of  the  table  for  sis 
weeks — during  which  time  Ave  thousand 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  were  killed''  If 
the  men  at  Paris  had  been  able  In  advance 
to  see  the  faces  of  those  who  were  to  die, 
would  this  have  made  them  responsible  for 
the  dead'' 

There  Is  a  ruad  back  from  Songmy  and 
Vietnam  It  is  beini;  traveled  today  bv  the 
American  soldiers  who  gave  their  Thanks- 
glvlnt;  dinners  and  regular  ratu  n"!  to  Viet- 
namese and  who  ;n  deed  Hnd  attitud"  have 
made  themselves  exemplars  of  a  creatively 
humane  presence  There  are  doctors  and 
teachers  and  volunteers  on  this  road  who 
comprehend  the  possibilities  and  p<iwer  of 
regeneration  But  their  numbers  need  to  be 
swelled  to  bursting  in  order  to  begin  to  meet 
the    need 

I:  IS  a  lijn<  road  back  not  Just  for  the 
soldiers  who  were  there  but  for  all  of  us 
who  showed  them  the  wav  Vi  Son^mv    — N  C 


SEED  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois  Mr  President, 
the  American  Seed  Trade  Association 
held  lUs  Corn  Sorghiun  Research  Con- 
ference in  Chicago  last  week — an  annual 
event  that  focuses  on  Improvement  in 
two  of  those  feed  grain  crops  that  mean 
so  much  to  the  feed-livestock  economy 
of  America 

The  contributions  of  the  seedsman 
have  been  basic  to  the  advancement  of 
farm  productivity,  including  the  remark- 
able yield  mcreases  ijl  receui  years.  Over 


and  beyond  the  matters  involving  seed 
production  and  trade,  the  A3TA  is  also 
Interested  in  the  overall  progress  of  agri- 
culture—including the  farmer's  export 
markets. 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  Assist- 
ant SecreUry  of  Agriculture  Clarence  D. 
Palmby  at  the  Chicago  meeting.  It  waa 
an  extremely  mteresting  and  perceptive 
speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Palmbys  address  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  (.>bjecUon,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows. 

RXMA*KS    BY    AsaiSTA>rT    a«C«rrA«T    OF    Agri- 

cuLrtnut  CiJUtfNck  D  Palmbt 
It  la  easy  to  forget  that  as  recently  as  1940 
the  U  3   average  yield  of  com  was  aUU  below 
3(J   bushels  per  acre.  This  year,   farmers  are 
harvesting  an  acre  yield  of  81  bushels. 

It  LS  easy  to  forget  that  as  recently  as  a 
decade  ago  the  US  average  yield  of  grain 
sorghum  wad  around  36  bushels.  In  10  years, 
sorghum  yields  have  gone  up  some  20  bush- 
els. 

Many  elements  have  contributed  to  the 
spectacular  efficiency  of  America's  com  and 
sorghum  industries    But  first  the  seed. 

I  congratulate  the  American  seed  trade  for 
Its  outstanding  contributions  tij  a«!rK:uliure. 
Without  the  rise  \n  grain  yields  that  you  have 
done  so  much  to  generate,  we  would  have  a 
vastly  different  agriculture  today— a  vastly 
p<x)rer  America  In  terms  of  the  food  we 
eat  -the  quaUty  of  diet  avaUable  even  to 
pe<jple  of  modest  means 

Onte  again,  I  am  pleased  to  have  a  place 
on  the  program  of  yuur  annual  Corn  Sor- 
ghum Research  Conference  I  have  looked 
forward  to  bv\n^  here  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  something  that  has  been  on  my 
mind  tor  some  time. 

Since  returning  to  Qovemment  service  a 
little  less  than  a  year  ago,  I  have  found  my- 
self more  and  more  Impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  world  agricultural  community  Is 
standing  at  a  point  of  decision  In  terms  of 
its  future  development.  The  decision  is  this: 
We  have  the  >pportunlty  our  Nation  and 
others — to  move  rather  rapldlv  now  to  a 
commercial  world  agriculture  Parts  of  the 
world  are  now  emerging  from  a  subsistence 
economy  Other  area«  have  the  opportunity 
to  move  away  from  an  agriculture  admin- 
istered by  Crovernment  Modern  industrial 
complexes  are  offering  job  opportunities  to 
more  people 

The  opportunity  Is  present — to  develop  a 
world  ;igii(.ultural  economy  based  on  eco- 
nomic ci.>mpanitlve  advantage  Thl.s  would 
imply  less  Government  Interference  In  trade 
and  in  pricing  It  would  niean  a  truly  inter- 
national trading  economy  that  could  do  a 
great  deal  for  the  growth  of  national  econ- 
omies an  und  the  world 

On  the  other  hand,  the  world  may  miss 
this  guld?n  opportunity  It  may  move  further 
into  protectionism — and  this  would  be  a 
disaster. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  dedicated  to 
a  freer  trade  concept — based  on  economic 
comparutlve  advantage  We  are  pursuing  this 
objective  In  a  number  of  ways-  and  It  Is 
certainly  true  that  a  variety  of  approaches 
Is  needed,  by  the  U  S.  and  by  other  countries 
For  example,  the  United  States  supports 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
.ind  Development  (OECD).  headquartered  In 
Paris,  and  The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATTi.  offlced  In  Geneva.  This 
is  good,  but  supporting  or  belonging  to  in- 
ternational forums  does  not  In  Itself  con- 
tribute to  a  lessening  of  trade  problems  and 
impedlmeuts    New  initiatives  ar«  needed.  We 


need  a  constructive  examination  of  Internal 
agriculture  policies  within  Industrially  de- 
veloped countries,  with  a  goal  of  Improving 
and  Increasing  the  international  clunaie  Tor 
trade.  We  need  a  full  appreciation  of  tlie 
fact  that  trade  Is  trade  regardless  of  whether 
we  are  talking  about  agricultural  comini.a- 
itles  or  indxistrlal  products.  They  go  himd 
In  hand 

We  are  eager,  therefore,  to  discuss  triide 
problems  in  international  forums — or.  ;n 
Instances,  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

The  fact  Is  that  tliere  Is  increasing  t;overn- 
ment  interference  in  agriculture  and  trade 
around  the  world  There  is  more  lnvolveme::t 
by  governments  In  the  pricing  of  export.<; 
There  Is  a  growing  tendency  to  set  prices  n 
the  basis  of  destination — which  means  that 
there  may  be  little  relationship  between  the 
export  price,  the  domestic  price,  and  the  co.st 
of  production. 

In  the  short  run  at  least,  this  will  con- 
tlnue  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  recji;- 
clled  to  It  We  will  continue  to  do  everything 
we  cin  ui  persuade  other  trading  nations  lo 
liberalize  and  rationalize  their  trade  poilcies. 
Meanwhile,  we  hope  to  ;ulminlster  our  own 
domestic  policies  In  such  a  way  as  to  per- 
mit our  farm  prxlucts  to  compete  in  the 
world. 

Because  of  our  historic  Involvement  In  the 
European  market,  we  have  been  watching 
with  acute  interest  the  possibility  that  ihe 
United  Kingdom  and  other  nations  may  be 
admllttHl  til  the  Common  Market.  TTie  US 
and  other  members  of  the  so-called  "outer 
seven '—the  European  Free  Trade  Area — itre 
p<3ssibllitles  for  future  membership:  and  the 
outcome  of  these  negotiations  could  be  crit- 
cal  to  our  tr:ide  with  those  nations 

If  those  countries  do  enter  the  Commu- 
nity, the  f^rms  of  their  admission  will  >,'. 
C(3Urse  be  crucial  as  far  as  we  .ire  concerned 
If  the  Community  is  expanded  to  a  dozen  r 
more  member;;,  will  this  mean  th.it  prise:.; 
restrictive  agricultural  policies  will  be  f\- 
tended  to  these  addltlon;il  are.ii?  Or  wou.j 
It  mean  that  the  broadening  o!  ineinbersh:p 
might  cause  the  Communlty'.s  tr.iding  pol- 
icies  to  be   ttfmp?red  or  even  recast.' 

These  are  timely  questions  They  are  criti- 
cal questions  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Tht  v 
are  the  reasons  why  we  are  watching  wu;-. 
such  Intense  interest  the  negotiations  be- 
tween EEC  and  lt.s  possible  new  members 

Our  European  friends  have  often  said  that 
we  should  not  be  concerned  about  our  corn 
and  sorghum  exports.  They  point  out  that 
their  imports  of  US  corn  and  soybean.-  hi've 
trended  upward  quite  rapidly  during  the 
1960's  E^ven  since  the  "harmonlzatlbon"  of 
EEC  grain  pollnes  in  the  middle  60  <;.  imports 
of  these  commodities  from  the  U  .-^  h;ive  in- 
creased. Therefore,  they  .say.  -.ve  lu  the  US 
have  nothing  to  worry  about 

The  rightful  answer  Is  that  our  i;raln  and 
soybean  exports  to  Europe  •notdcl  expand 
and  any  time  they  do  not  expand  we  should 
be  concerned  We  have  a  true  economic  com- 
parative advantage  in  producing  sovbeans. 
corn,  and  milo  In  order  for  the  US.  to  con- 
tinue to  Increase  our  over-all  trade  with 
Europe,  Japan,  and  other  countr;e.s  we  must 
continue  to  expand  our  sales  of  those  com- 
mudltles  In  which  we  do  enjoy  a  compara- 
tive advantage.  Otherwise  thoy  in  turn  can- 
not expect  to  expand  or  even  to  maintain 
ihelr  sales  of  Industrial  items  to  the  United 
States. 

The  European  Community  haa  tnade  heavy 
sales  of  feed  wheat  to  central  European  coun- 
tries at  prices  that  have  no  relationship  ;o 
world  corn  prices.  Also,  the  EEC  has  been 
feeding  wheat  at  record  levels  Imernallv. 
Couple  these  facts,  and  they  add  up  to  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern  to  farm  and 
trade  Interests  In  this  country. 

As  I  look  at  it.  there  Is  a  growing  oujy 
of    thought    among    US     opinion-makers — 
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including  many  In  Congress — that  we  should 
definitely  expect  a  growth  In  our  exports  of 
c.irn  and  soybeans.  This  means  that  Euro- 
pean actions  to  produce  and  use  more  of  their 
k;rain  for  feed,  with  the  announced  goal  of 
les.senlng  the  need  for  U.S.  com,  would  be 
looked  upon  unfavorably  by  many  Amerl- 
L.\ns.  Such  actions,  without  downward  price 
adjustments  In  Europe,  would  likely  lead  to 
.1  demand  lor  Import  restrictions  on  many 
Items  imported  into  the  U.S. 

The  mood  here,  as  I  read  It.  Is  that  growth 
:a  the  market  for  Imported  Industrial  items 
into  this  country  simply  cannot  continue 
'.iiiless  normal  growth  Is  allowed  for  our  ex- 
port products  to  Europe.  Japan,  and  other 
industrially  developed  countries.  This  feel- 
ing. It  seems  to  me.  Is  growing.  I  find  it 
sad  that  trends  abroad  should  encourage 
this  type  of  protectionist  reaction  In  a  Na- 
non  that  has  traditionally  supported  a  lib- 
eral trade  policy 

ro  summarize  the  export  situation  very 
briefly,  our  exports  ol  corn  and  sorghums  in 
ihe  past  marketing  year,  which  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  were  disappointing.  But  exports 
.n  the  current  marketing  year  are  brighter — 
particularly  for  corn. 

A  major  problem  for  corn  and  sorgbuzn  ex- 
jj.Tts  has  been,  of  course,  the  large  Increase 
m  world  stocks  of  wheat  available  for  ex- 
jKirt .  The  demand  for  milling  wheat  from  the 
world  market  declined.  There  has  been,  as  a 
ro.mlt  of  these  pressures,  a  deterioration  in 
world  wheat  prices.  There  has  been  increased 
leedlng  of  wheat — not  only  in  the  EEC.  as 
1  mentioned,  but  also  in  Spain  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Even  In  the  United  States,  use  of  wheat 
lor  feed  Is  growing.  In  1966  and  1967,  we 
M.ere  feeding  less  than  100  million  bushels  of 
wheat  a  year.  In  the  current  marketing  year, 
■\p  will  feed  an  estimated  225  million  bushels. 

To  summarize:  US.  corn  exports  were  off 
aiiout  15  percent  last  year,  and  sorghum  ex- 
P'  >rts  were  off  36  percent. 

Looking  ahead:  Export  prospects  In  the 
new  marketing  year  seem  considerably 
brighter  for  corn.  We  are  not  likely  to  In- 
crease exports  of  sorghum,  but  the  opportu- 
nity for  future  growth  In  sorghum  exports  is 
certainly  great.  This  depends  primarily  on 
our  product  being  available  the  year-round 
.it  prices  that  are  acceptable  In  relation  to 
■orn  or  grain  from  other  countries. 

In  the  current  marketing  year,  world  trade 
:r.  feed  grains  should  run  somewhat  above 
;.ist  year  Meanwhile,  the  present  corn  loan 
level  In  the  U.S.  Is  allowing  corn  to  move  Into 
ise  at  unprecedented  levels.  And — supplies 
ire  shorter  than  usual  in  the  other  principal 
exporting  countries,  Argentina  and  South 
.\trlca. 

The  upshot  Is  that  corn  export  In  1969-70 
will  be  an  estimated  600  million  bushels  or 
more. 

Japan  continues  to  be  a  major  factor  In  the 
U  S  outlook.  Impoi-t  demand  for  feed  grains 
in  that  country  will  expand  this  marketing 
year,  as  it  has  in  recent  years.  Japanese  im- 
ports of  grain  for  feed  from  all  sources 
are  expected  to  Increase  at  the  rate  of  25  to 
HI  million  bushels  per  year. 

Now,  If  I  may  introduce  a  change  of  sub- 
ject— I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
,-omething  we  have  discussed  several  times 
before.  It  Is  not  unrelated  to  export  p)ollcy; 
In  fact,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  relationship 
ijetween  our  market  development  efforts  and 
the  condition  of  the  conunodlty  that  we  ex- 
port. 

Much  has  been  said  In  recent  years  about 
the  condition  of  U.3.  corn  arrivals  In  Great 
Britain  and  other  Importing  countries.  Con- 
sistent with  this  problem,  let  me  quote  a 
few  lines  to  you  from  a  U.S.  Department  of 
.Agriculture  rejxjrt : 

"For  several  years  an  Increasingly  large 
number  of  more  or  less  forcible  and  persist- 


ent representations  were  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  other  officers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  the  effect  that 
mucb  of  the  grain,  and  especially  the  corn, 
that  was  being  exported  from  the  United 
States  was  not  being  delivered  abroad  In  a 
satisfactory  condition,  that  It  was  not  of 
the  quality  represented  by  the  Inspection 
certificates  accompanying  the  shipments, 
and  that  material  Injury  was  In  consequence 
being  done  to  the  export  grain  trade  of  the 
United  States." 

■Wlien  do  you  think  that  report  was  sub- 
mitted? In  1969?  In  1968?  The  paragraph  I 
jtist  read  Is  from  a  USDA  circular  entlUed 
"American  Export  Com  (Maize)  In  Europe" 
and  dated  February  8, 1910! 

The  report  also  Included  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Several  shipments  or  parcels,  amounting 
in  all  to  79,847  bushels  of  badly  discolored 
heat-damaged  corn,  sometimes  known  as 
mahogany,'  which  had  been  artificially  dried 
before  shipping,  were  also  examined  in  Eu- 
rope, These  shipments  bore  certificates  as 
'rejected  corn,'  'dried'  .  .  .  'The  moisture 
content  of  this  corn  varied  from  13.2  to  17.4 
percent.  Such  com  is  used  almost  entirely 
for  distilling  purposes  on  the  continent  of 
Europe." 

Finally,  imder  "Observations  and  Recom- 
mendations", the  Report  said: 

"There  are  two  means  by  which  the  mois- 
ture content  In  any  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
ship's  corn  cargo  may  be  Increased  during 
transit:  (1)  The  transfer  of  moisture  by  air 
currents  caused  by  changes  In  temijerature; 
and  ( 2 )  by  chemical  changes  within  the  corn 
kernel." 

■What  all  this  proves  Is  that,  although 
things  change,  they  sometimes  remain  the 
same.  It  Is  apparent  that,  despite  all  our 
progress  In  shipping  and  handling,  we  still 
have  problems  In  corn  quality — after  60 
years! 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  these  prob- 
lems, if  and  as  they  exist,  are  caused  more 
often  than  not  by  our  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology. I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the 
great  increase  In  the  amount  of  field  sell- 
ing and  kiln  drying.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
we  cannot  ship  to  other  countries  corn  that 
has  higher  quality  than  it  possessed  at  the 
time  it  was  sold  by  the  farmer  to  the  first 
receiver.  Of  necessity,  following  receipt  of 
com  after  the  first  exchange  of  hands,  the 
need  for  blending  may  result  In  the  incorpo- 
ration of  wider  ranges  of  moisture  levels 
than  may  be  desirable.  This  may  add  to  our 
problem. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  you 
many  times,  along  with  other  aspects  of  pro- 
duction and  handling  of  grains.  The  problem 
Is  large  enough  that  each  segment  can  par- 
ticipate in  trying  to  Improve  the  condition  of 
our  corn  so  It  can  be  handled  and  shipped 
without  undue  depreciation.  All  of  us  can 
help. 

I  know  that  you  are  concerned  about  one 
situation  that  has  been  present  the  past  few 
years.  This  Is  the  fact  that  the  competition 
for  maximum  yields  someimes  leads  to  high 
levels  of  moisture  in  corn  in  normal  harvest- 
ing periods.  To  the  extent  that  varieties  may 
lead  to  poor  quality  under  farm  conditions, 
the  seed  traide  shares  a  responsibility. 

There  does  seem  to  be  some  progress  in 
developing  corn  for  good  handling  qualities 
as  well  as  for  good  yields  and  feeding  quality. 
There  may  be  promise  in  some  of  this  work. 

The  problem  for  the  United  States  In  sup- 
plying corn  of  almost  any  quality  and  condi- 
tion is  a  most  difficult  one.  It  is  difficult  be- 
cause the  price  for  corn  traded  In  the  entire 
world  market  Is  established  at  Chicago. 
Other  suppliers  price  their  corn  In  relation 
to  U.S.  prices.  Need  I  say  more? 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  that  world  trade 
policy  and  the   domestic   agricultural  poli- 


cies of  various  countries  are  at  a  critical 
point  m  their  history.  TTie  world's  nations 
could  go  either  way — toward  more  protec- 
tionism or  to  more  liberalism  In  their  trade 
policies.  This  is  a  key  question,  not  only  in 
terms  of  world  trade,  but  also  in  relation  to 
future  economic  development  of  countries 
that  need  to  trade  In  order  to  develop. 

So  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  muster  to 
move  the  world  toward  more  liberal  trade 
policies.  Also,  we  need  to  gear  our  own  agri- 
culture— m  production,  marketing,  pricing, 
and  merchandising — to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  world  market  in  the  1970's. 

The  U.S.  Is  maturing  as  an  export  nation. 
But  we  win  never  be  really  mature  as  an  ex- 
porter until  we  are  able  to  look  at  overseas 
outlets  as  being  as  Important  to  us  as  are 
the  commercial  poultry  producer  and  the 
commercial   corn  processor  In  this  country. 

We  have  not  yet  attained  that  degree  of 
sophistication. 


THE  NIGHTMARE  OP  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  December  18, 
1969,  contains  an  aiticle  entitled  "The 
Nightmare  of  District  of  Columbia 
Schools." 

This  analysis  of  some  of  the  many 
pressing  problems  confronting  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  city  should  be  avail- 
able to  everj'  Member  of  Congress  and 
every  reader  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  co::sent  that  u  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Nightmare    of    District    of    Colvmbia 

Schools 

(By  Richard  Starnes  i 

Enter  the  dirty,  tombstone-colored  build- 
ing and  you  walk  Into  a  nightmare  world 
where  an  aura  of  diffuse  falls  into  step  beside 
you. 

There  is  a  sound  in  the  air  th.it  l>espealcs 
Kafka's  madhouse,  a  subdued  keening,  a 
wordless  language  that  murmurs  \lolence, 
despair,  savagery  and  dread.  The  sound  is 
an  overture  to  hysteria,  an  obbllgato  written 
for  the  destruction  of  a  society. 

There  are  warders  wherever  you  look,  but 
it  isn't  a  prison.  There  is  the  unmistakable 
stink  of  lunacy  on  the  place,  but  it  is  not 
an  asylum.  Where  you  are  is  a  public  school. 
It  might  be  any  one  of  a  hundred  In  W.ish- 
ington  (or.  perhaps,  in  any  other  American 
ghetto,  circa  1969). 

It  may  be  unfair  to  single  out  one  school, 
for  Its  most  awful  crime  Is  that  it  is  faJrly 
typical.  This  one  happens  to  be  Sh.iw  Junior 
High,  and  it  is  a  monument  to  r.n  unprec- 
edented epoch  of  murder,  rape,  extortion  and 
fear  that  has  all  but  destroyed  the  public 
school  system  in  the  nation's  capital. 

IN   RIOT   AREA 

Shaw  sits  in  the  middle  of  Washing-ton's 
"charcoal  alley" — the  central  ghetto  that  was 
burned  and  pillaged  In  the  riots  of  April. 
1968.  Because  it  Is  so  typical  of  the  disaster 
that  has  overtaken  the  public  schools  here 
It  Is  worth  a  cloeer  look.  But  it  is  a  look 
that  should  be  taken  within  this  perspec- 
tive: 

The  EWstrlct  of  Columbia  school  system,  in 
the  words  of  Its  acting  superintendent,  has 
been  "seriously  crippled"  by  vandalism  and 
thefts,  security  of  children  has  reached  "a 
horrible  point,"  classroom  Intruders  have 
poaed  a  "severe"  threat  to  education. 

At  Cardozo  High  School.  13th  and  Clifton 
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streets  nw,  two  to  three  purse  snatchlnge 
occur  in  the  school  cafeteria  every  day,  de- 
spite the  fivct  that  a  p.>Ucemin  is  on  duty 
during  school  hours  Last  wlnt«r  at  Car- 
dozo  an  assistant  principal  was  shot  and 
kl'.led  t>y  youths  who  robbed  the  scho'l  bank 

At  Hart  J'lnlur  High  601  Mlsslsslppl-ave  se. 
the  score  since  school  ofjened  m  September  Is 
two  burgltiTles,  one  safe  rrackln(?.  20  issaults. 
an  equal  number  of  case«  jf  extortion  more 
than  a  score  of  Ifx-kers  looted,  and  .in  un- 
determlnetl  ,^mi>unt  of  teaching  equipment 
stolen  or  vnndrtllzed 

An  epidemic  of  robbery,  beating  and  ex- 
tortion has  created  a  reign  of  terr>r  for  chil- 
dren attending  public  .schools  In  the  area  of 
Bolllh';  Air  Force  Bise  ind  the  U  .S  Naval 
Station  in  southeast  Wa.shlngton  Mrs 
Gladys  Pord.  president  of  the  Military  Par- 
ents Association  u>ld  authorities  that  c  Lr<>er 
service  men  were  quitting  the  inlUtarv  rather 
than  expose  their  children  to  the  Jungle  at- 
mosphere Our  children  ire  being  robbed 
and  beaten  every  day."  she  said. 

On  the  flrst  day  of  school  a  Paul  Junior 
High  teacher  w  us  knocked  uncon.sclous  It 
Wis  the  third  such  episode  In  less  than  a 
year,  and  r.*achers  threatened  a  march  on 
the  Capitol  to  demind  protection 

In  the  .\nacoflti.i  f.ir  southeast  i  area  al 
the  c^ty  'ine  Kirl  was  put  on  tranquilizers 
*fter  jcputvg  thugs  tore  off  her  shirtwaist  and 
bra  during  a  robbery 

Early  this  week  at  Anacostla  High  School 
(scene  of  a  shrxitout  with  45s  last  yean  a 
pupil  was  shot  and  critically  wounded  In  a 
washroom, 

A  class  at  Monroe  Elementary  School  ( 1725 
Columbia  road  nwi  was  held  at  gunpoint 
Just  after  the  start  of  the  current  school 
year  and  a  teacher's  purse  was  looted  of  the 
$2  It  contained 

A  teacher  at  McFarland  Junior  High 
School  ( lowa-av  and  Webster-st  nwi  told  a 
Congressional  inqulrv  two  months  .vgo  that 
he  spent  most  >f  his  rime  as  a  laller.  cop 
and  disciplinarian  Three  weeks  after  .school 
started  tills  fall  he  w.aii  beiten  up  by  five 
drunken  youths  who  Invaded  his  classroom 
and  began  overturning  desks  A  policeman 
advised   him  to  "  get  yourself  a  club"   IJ 

It  happene<J  again. 

Since  much  of  the  violence  comes  from 
dropouts  and  truants  m')St  school  officials  try 
to  restrict  access  to  the  schools  to  pupils  who 
are  actual. y  attending  classes  This  has  led  to 
the  chaining  and  padlocking  of  all  but  one  or 
two  exits  m  a  number  of  schools,  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  law  that  has  alarmed  Plre  De- 
partment officials  Altho  Are  marshals  have 
made  represent, I'lons  to  principals  of  the 
schools  involved  the  practice  hris  not  stopped 

BLACKBOARD    JUNGLE 

A  durable  almost  heroic — first  witness  to 
this  nightmare  is  Percy  Ellis,  principal  of 
Shaw  Junior  High,  a  Negro  who  goes  every- 
where in  his  seedy  old  school  at  a  dead  rvin. 
who  takes  cheerless  pride  In  telling  It  like  It 
Is,  and  who  might  make  a  fruitful  source  for 
some  latter-day  Gibbon  recording  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  American  civilization  Mr 
Ellis  has  a  round,  smooth  face  that  mirrors 
tragedy,  elation,  mtwdy  reflection  and  omi- 
nous forbodlng  with  the  quick  fluency  of  a 
performer  schooled  In  Chinese  drama 

With  the  quick  hands  of  a  welterweight. 
Mr  Ellis  intercepts  a  skinny  black  child  who 
Is  sidling  along  a  corridor 

"What  are  >ou  doing  with  those  rubber 
bands  on  vour  wri»f"  he  demands  Take 
them  off    Throw  them  in  the  waste  basket    ' 

With  the  expertise  of  an  old  op  he  frisks 
the  ..-hild  and  then  tells  him  to  return  to  his 
home  room  When  the  child  U  gone  Mr  Ellis 
answers  a  question  posed  by  a  visitor  iiaUe 
In   the  ways  of  the  blackboard   Jungle 

HALLWALKER 

"Why  did  I  take  the  rubber  bands^  Because 
I   have   two  good   eyes  and   I    want   to   keep 


them  These  hallwalkers  use  rubber  bands  as 
slingshots,  and  their  ammunition  Is  staples 
He  hasn't  had  any  eyes  put  out  yet.  and  I'd 
like  to  keep  It  that  way   ' 

.Another  question  elicits  the  Information 
that  a  hallwalker"  is  .i  voutli-  truant  or 
dropout  who  invades  'he  schixil  but  does  not 
at'end  classes 

In  Mr  Ellis'  office  a  tray  of  untouched 
lunch,  a  wilted  sj»ndwlch  and  a  sagging  piece 
of  cherry  pie.  bears  idditional  witness  that 
the  principal  of  ti  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  has  no  more  time  for  lunch  than  the 
master  of  a  burning  {jiissenger  vessel  would 

But  all  this  IS  prologue  The  real  message  of 
archetypal  Shaw  is  the  ominous  shadow  of 
t.'ie  future  that  it  casts 

Something  happened  six  months  ago,  Mr 
Ellis  tells  his  •. isitor  "It  became  different. 
much  more  difficult,  almost  unmaiiageatale  " 
nirt-e  .eteran  women  teachers  have  come  to 
the  principal's  office  now  —women  like  those 
for  whom  the  word  dedicated'  flrst  was 
coined  and  in  deference  to  them  Mr  Ellis 
takes  rare  recour.ie  to  euphemism  "Since 
schCM.ll  started  I've  been  called  sob  and  m  f 
more  times  than  in  all  my  21  years  In  the 
schools  before  They  stop  you  In  the  halls  and 
want  to  rtght  you  .^nd  It  Is  going  to  get  worse. 
Stimetning  is  happening  " 

Vi>I.ATILE 

One  of  the  teachers,  bright,  articulate  .ihd 
I  curiously,  like  so  many  others  in  the  front 
line  of  Washington's  schtxil  system)  a  chain 
smoker,  takes  up  the  dreadful  hard  kernel  of 
the  story 

"There  is  something  unusually  volatile 
about  Shaw,  "  she  muses  "So  often  we  have 
been  the  flrst  wave  of  whatever  is  going  to 
happen  Ten  years  tgo  it  was  gangs,  .nd 
every  boy  wore  the  tinlform  jacket  of  his  gang 
or  club  Then,  long  before  it  began  to  happen 
elsewhere,  the  gangs  disappeared  at  Shaw 
.■\fter  that,  sav  two  years  ,^go.  we  began  hav- 
ing flres  '■  Ttxe  sentence  hangs  unfinished 
in  the  air.  while  everyone  in  the  room  Is 
reminded  that  20-odd  months  ago  the  riot 
flres  consumed  a  greut  deal  of  the  ghetto  area 
around  Shaw  ".And  now  ,  ,  '  Again  she  lets 
her  listeners  complete  the  sentence  them- 
selves. 

Now  Shaw  Is  a  place  of  aimless  violence, 
where  hallwalkers  sow  terror,  where  burly  as- 
sistant principals  stand  guard  at  doors  and 
stalrwavs.  where  little  children  are  drilled  In 
the  safest  method  of  rp.ictlng  to  extortion 

EXHAUSTION 

Like  Cham  smoking,  exhaustion  is  another 
hallmark  of  the  people  who  are  trving  to  keep 
Wasiiington's  public  schools  from  slipping 
the  last  inch  into  the  inferno  At  5  p  m.  it  is 
dark  outside,  and  the  lurking  shadows  in 
the  hallways  contain  a  malignant  promise 
that  Is  enoui.'h  to  raise  the  hair  on  a  veteran 
of  Vietnam.  Watts  and  other  way-stations  In 
our  hard  hal  societv  But  Percy  EUls  Is  still 
at  It.  explaining,  preaching,  like  some  des- 
pairing ancient  mariner  unwilling  >o  miss  an 
'pportunity  to  tell  a  man  from  the  other 
side  what  is  happening  here   where  it  Is  at 

rhe  (Teachers)  union  is  responsible  for  a 
;ot  of  this,"  he  says  "This  isn't  a  9  to  5  Job 
here  It  takes  dedication  Uke  thf«e  three 
great  ladles  who  were  here  earlier  But  we 
aren't  getting  that  kind  any  more,  we're  get- 
ting a  new  breed  They  won't  take  hall  duty, 
which  Is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  us  alive 
.".ere  They  won't  offer  that  extra  effort  that  is 
a  minimum  requirement  here 

We  are  trying  to  hold  back  disaster,  and 
with  them  everything  is  a  grievance  Two  or 
three  a  week  Children  in  -Shaw  need  self- 
respect,  for  example,  and  we  know  that  a 
child's  opinion  of  himself,  his  morale.  Is  con- 
ditioned by  his  appearance  Until  two  or  three 
months  ago  we  had  a  necktie  rule  here;  it  was 
difficult  to  enforce,  ^es.  but  It  was  a  valuable 
thing  But  they  made  a  grievance  out  of  It, 
and  we  got  orders  from  the  superintendent's 


office  to  stop  It    Things  have  gotten  worse 
.since   " 

RACIAL    IMBALANCE 

Not  everyone  who  was  interviewed  during 
a  week-long  survey  of  the  beleaguered  Wash- 
ington schools  agreed  that  the  Washington 
leachers  Union  ( WTU )  wa-s  a  major  factor  in 
lie  coming  collap.se  of  the  system  But  m  >s' 
agreed  with  Mr  EUls  about  a  number  of 
other  eleinents  in  the  gathering  disaster 

From  a  number  of  dl.ferent  vantage  points 
everyone  alludes  to  the  lact  that  inteera- 
tlon  has  been  a  failure  in  Washington  llie 
schools  here  are  between  93  and  'J4  per  ctrii 
black  Even  busing  which  is  done  to  a  limred 
extent,  cannot  redress  the  imbalance.  Some 
experts  I  among  them  the  voluble  Percy  EUisi 
v  iv/  that  no  iinprMvemcii'  can  be  .  \. 
pected  until  whites  are  somehow  encouraEed 
to  return  to  the  city  Others  Insist  the  pri.b- 
lem  Is  not  one  of  race,  but  of  poverty,  and 
point  to  an  unemployment  rate  among  ghetto 
youths  that  may  Ix"  more  than  25  per  cent 
Almost  everyone  ;'.grees  that  one  cause  i>  a 
creaking.  I ime-encrusted  bureaucracy  that  ^ 
unable  to  deal  with  ilie  explosive  probleni.s 
that  confront  it  While  Congress,  the  cltv's 
perennial  scapegoat.  Is  not  wholly  blameless 
a  good  case  can  be  made  that  the  bulk  c! 
the  blame  lies  elsewhere 

Sen  William  Proxtnlre,  D-Wls  .  a  member 
of  ihe  Appropriations  (\niml'tee  considering 
the  vchool  system's  ,$18,')  million  annual  budg- 
et, recen'ly  ifTerod  hgures  to  show  that 
Washington  was  right  on  top"  in  per  capita 
expenditure  per  pupil  At  S982  per  year.  .ic. 
■~nrding  lo  Sen  Proxmlre.  the  nation's  capi'al 
compares  favorably  with  Cleveland's  $8(i(i. 
Boston's  $885  and  Atlanta's  $772 

illSTORY    OF    NECLtCT 

Benjamin  J  Henley,  the  city's  acting  su- 
perintendent of  schools  (another  worn-f>ut 
chain  Fmokei  i  is  quick  to  admit  the  m.inittst 
ailments  that  afflict  the  schools,  and  cites  a 
long  history  of  neglect  "  to  explain  them 

"We  have  urgent  needs  in  employment 
housing,  education  and  health,  "  he  told  a  re- 
cent visitor  to  his  top  floor  office  in  one  cf 
Washington's  newest  high  rise  buildings.  '  In 
the  far  southea-st  i  vcrcrowdlng  is  almost  un- 
believable VVe  need  staff  development — ai; 
of  us  need  re-tralning" 

Why  the  terribly  physical  toll  on  schoi'I 
buildings:'  Why  more  than  $200,000  worth  ..f 
broken  windows  in  the  schools  every  year' 

The  schools  represent  the  power  stnic- 
ture."  Mr  Henley  replies  slowly.  The  schc.i  :s 
are  an  .igency  to  which  people  .urned  wit.>i 
hope,  and  it  h.is  not  done  what  was  hoped 
for.  If  we  could  handle  the  materials  that  are 
needed  quickly  enough,  if  we  had  a  mech  t- 
nism  that  really  made  teachers  think  tli.r. 
their  feelings  were  being  taken  into  account 
If  w^e  could  respond  quickly  to  critical  .situa- 
tions, morale  could   l>e   helped  measurably  ' 

IMPROVE    REAUING 

Mr  Henley  sighs  jxinderously  and  lights 
another  cigaret  If  I  could  have  one  wish  I 
would  have  every  teacher  given  the  skK'.s 
needed  to  improve  reading  in  our  schools  We 
would  reduce  dropouts  We  wculd  convince 
the  community  th.it  we  are  doing  what  we 
are  suppKksed  to  l>e  doing  " 

In  spite  i.f  the  bubbling  of  the  volcano  be- 
neath him.  Henley  .says  he  is  convinced 
things  are  getting  a  little  better.  "Student 
unrest  is  lessening."  he  insists.  '  We've  been 
thru  two  moratoriums  this  fall  with  no  prob- 
lems We  have  h.ad  a  championship  football 
game  without  incident." 

Not  unexpectedly  the  Washington  Teach- 
ers Union  takes  a  somewhat  different  atti- 
tude toward  the  convulsion  that  has  beset 
the  school  .system  WTU  President  WlUlani 
Simons  cautiously  concedes  "Yes.  there  is  a 
problem.  But  nevertheless  a  learning  pn^- 
gram  is  going  on  for  many  children.  The 
problem  that  does  exist  Is  a  shortage  of  class- 
room facilities,  too-large  classes.  The  average 
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Is  35.  It  should  be  25,  and  20  for  the  very 
early  grades." 

(But  again  Shaw's  tough-minded  Percy 
Ellis:  "Teacher-student  ratios  are  mecmlng- 
less.  We  have  1.300  enrolled  In  Shaw,  and  on 
an  average  day  20  per  cent  wUl  be  absent. 
Some  classes  might  show  as  many  as  45  on 
the  books,  but  you  visit  the  room  and  you'll 
find  eight  or  10  actually  attending.") 

DISCIPLINE 

WTU  defends  its  intervention  In  the  great 
necktie  dispute,  calling  a  dress  code  "abso- 
lutely unnecessary."  But  It  turns  out  that 
during  contract  negotiations  for  Washing- 
ton's 8,000  teachers  (of  whom  about  half  be- 
long to  WTU )  the  union  opjxised  a  dresG  code 
lor  teachers.  "We  could  hardly  oppose  It  for 
teachers  and  accept  it  for  the  children,"  a 
union  spokesman  said. 

The  next  witness,  is  the  Proxmlre  commit- 
tee. "Whatever  the  problems  of  the  District 
school  system."  a  recent  committee  paper 
said,  "the  committee  suggests  that  they  are 
perhaps  not  wholly  related  to  the  present 
level  of  resources  being  committed  to  It. 

The  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  entitled  to  better  educational  advantages 
than  they  are  receiving  The  schools  have 
both  the  personnel  and  financial  means  to 
mold  a  system  of  public  education  second 
to  none." 

.And  at  the  locked  and  guarded  door  of 
Shaw,  a  final  word  from  Principal  EUls: 

■  Discipline  has  vanished  from  the  homes 
and  from  the  schools.  It  is  In  fact  now  Im- 
possible to  fire  or  transfer  a  teacher.  Nothing 
can  be  accomplished  without  discipline. 
Above  all  else  we  need  discipline,  discipline, 
discipline  " 
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DEATH   OF   FORMER   SENATOR 
JAMES  H.  DUFF,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate was  shocked  and  saddened  last  Sat- 
urday t«  hear  of  the  untimely  death  of 
one  of  our  distinguished  former  col- 
leagues. James  H.  Duff. 

Known  affectionately  as  "Big  Jim" 
and  "Big  Red,"  he  remained  vigorous 
and  independent  until  his  death.  He  died 
Saturday  after  collapsing  at  National 
Airport.  As  usual,  he  was  on  the  go  and 
running  hard.  Big  Jim.  often  called 
Rough  Tough  Duff,'  was  a  strong  man, 
explicit  in  his  convictions  and  forward 
looking  in  his  political  philosophy.  He 
was  in  politics  all  his  life  and  knew  how 
to  iL'et  things  done.  Fiercely  Independent, 
he  was  nevertheless  a  gregarious,  friend- 
ly man  with  a  genuine  love  for  people, 
dogs,  and  conviviality.  He  preferred 
.'^cotch.  He  forged  an  impressive  record 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  Gover- 
nors the  Commonwealth  of  Permsylvania 
has  ever  had. 

James  H.  Duff  was  bom  in  1883  of 
Scottish.  Irish,  and  Welsh  ancestry.  He 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1905 
and  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

He  served  as  attorney  general  of  our 
Commonwealth  from  1943  to  1947.  He 
was  elected  Governor  in  1947  at  the  age 
of  63.  He  left  the  Governor's  Mansion 
for  a  full  term  in  this  body  and  left  the 
Senate  in  1957,  continuing  to  practice 
law  in  Washington.  Big  Jim  was  cata- 
pulted into  the  national  spotlight  dur- 
ing his  first  years  as  a  Senator  and  was 
once  being  considered  for  our  party's 
presidential  nomination.  He  served  with 


distinction  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

The  quality  of  independence  char- 
acterized Big  Jim's  entire  career  as  a 
Republican.  He  held  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Harrj-  Truman  in 
high  esteem.  They  were  his  iwlitlcal  fa- 
vorites because,  as  he  once  said,  "They 
were  vigorously  willing  to  fight  the  trend 
If  they  believed  in  something  else." 

During  the  Duff  administration  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  made 
significant  strides  in  cleaning  up  pollu- 
tion and  achieving  a  wide  range  of  other 
progressive  accomplishments.  During 
these  years  State  education  budgets  in- 
creased more  than  60  percent,  and  spe- 
cial education  programs  were  estab- 
lished for  the  blind  and  deaf.  He  ini- 
tiated camps  for  underprivileged  boys. 
The  highway  system  in  our  State  was 
greatly  expanded  during  his  term,  as 
were  hospitals  and  mental  institutions. 
He  believed  in  placing  human  rights 
above  property  rights  but  stanchly  op- 
posed coddling  those  who  refused  to  help 
themselves.  He  once  stated: 

I  am  definitely  opposed  to  free  govern- 
ment handouts.  On  the  other  hand,  I  defi- 
nitely believe  in  the  business  of  govern- 
ment doing  for  people  anything,  within  the 
financial  framework,  those  things  which 
they  cannot  do  for  themselves. 

When  he  moved  from  the  governor- 
ship to  the  Senate,  Pennsylvania  had  a 
$63  million  surplus,  and  3,000  new  in- 
dustries had  moved  into  the  State. 

James  Duff  was  an  adventurer.  In  his 
early  years  he  roamed  the  oil  fields  of 
Texas,  and  he  hiked  throughout  the 
jungles  of  Mexico  in  search  of  Aztec 
artifacts  years  before  archeologists  were 
to  search  the  same  areas.  Jim  Duff  was 
rugged.  He  appeared  with  icy  blue  eyes 
and  a  stubble  haircut,  but  everyone  knew 
that  here  was  a  man  of  action.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Jim  Duff  died  the  way  he  would 
have  wanted  to.  He  was  in  great  vigor 
and  in  action,  moving  with  his  boots  on, 
early  in  the  morning,  traveling. 

Mrs.  Scott  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
condolences  to  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. He  will  not  be  forgotten  in  our 
hearts  or  in  our  minds,  in  Washington  or 
in  our  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  shall  miss  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Phlladelphta-Bulletln, 
Dec.  22,  1969] 
James  H.  Durr 
The  sights  and  sounds  of  the  1946  cam- 
paign   for    governor    of    Pennsylvania    have 
faded  Into  the  history  books.  And  gone,  too, 
now  is  the  man  who  won  the  governorship 
that  year,  broke  with  the  conservatives  who 
had  supported  him.  and  estabUshed  a  new 
Republicanism   In   Pennsylvania.   James   H. 
Duff  Is  dead  at  86. 

However,  Mr.  Duff  was  not  a  political 
theorist.  A  combative  politician,  he  had 
neither  the  time  nor  Inclination  for  pre- 
cise blueprints  of  what  his  party  ought  to 
be.  But,  confronted  by  the  day-to-day  reality 


of  a  sometimes  inflexible  conservatism,  he 
had  a  quite  exact  Idea  of  what  the  party 
shouldn't  be. 

It  was  not  to  be  a  party  hitched  to  the 
concept  of  government  "by  a  few,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  .  .  ."  It  was  not  to  be  a 
party  indifferent  to  the  despoiling  of  the 
state's  natural  resources — culm-clogged 
streEuns  running  red  with  the  drainage  from 
abandoned  coal  workings.  And,  above  all, 
it  was  not  to  be  a  party  to  Ignore  people  who 
couldn't  "do  for  themselves."  especially  the 
population  of  the  state's  mental  hospitals. 

And  this  was  his  point  of  departure  In 
wresting  the  party  from  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Joseph  R.  Grundy.  To  the  late  Mr.  Duff, 
Orundy  was  a  political  brawler,  more  Inter- 
ested in  power  than  principle,  without  a 
clearly  defined  political  philosophy  to  match 
the  conservatism  which  had  enriched  Penn- 
sylvania and  Its  more  energetic  and  venture- 
some citizens. 

Despite  Mr.  Duff's  stream  reclamation 
projects,  his  revitalizing  of  mental  health 
services,  his  four  years  as  governor  left  his 
political  opponents  glad  of  only  one  thing. 
He  couldn't  run  for  another  term;  the  State 
Constitution  then  prevented  it.  Thus,  he 
couldn't  convert  his  personal  magnetism, 
his  instinct  for  politics  Into  a  strong  polit- 
ical organization. 

And  Mr.  Duff  would  have  done  just  that. 
He  understood  political  power  and  Its  uses 
in  cleansing  streams  and  building  highways. 
And  there's  another  thought  worth  ponder- 
ing: Mr.  Duff's  party  and  his  state  were  the 
bette.  for  his  flrst  term.  And  both  would 
have  been  better  for  a  second 


"CAP"  WHEELER 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  20  years  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  name  "Cap"  Wheeler  has 
been  synonymous  with  recreational 
safety.  As  a  State  recreational  supervi- 
sor and  director  of  water  safety.  Cap 
Wheeler  was  a  familiar  sight  at  every 
beach  and  pond  in  Rhode  Island,  con- 
stantly on  guard  against  potential  safety 
hazards. 

As  an  old  Coast  Guardsman  and  a  long 
time  friend  of  Cap  Wheeler,  I  was  par- 
ticularly grieved,  along  with  thousands 
of  my  fellow  Rhode  Islanders,  to  learn 
last  week  that  Roger  W.  "Cap"  'Wheeler 
had  died. 

"Cap"  'Wheeler  began  his  career  in  rec- 
reational safety  45  years  ago.  in  1924,  as 
a  member  of  the  lifeguard  force  on  the 
beaches  in  my  home  city  of  Newport. 
With  a  singular  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
water  safety.  Cap  rose  to  become  chier 
of  the  State  division  of  lifesaving  during' 
the  late  1930's.  During  World  War  II,  as 
a  warrant  officer  in  the  Army,  he  trained 
men  in  rescue  techniques  and  designed 
a  life  jacket  that  became  standard  equip- 
ment in  the  Air  Force. 

We  in  Rhode  Island,  in  the  years  after 
World  War  n,  came  to  know  and  expect 
that  at  the  first  signs  of  trouble  or  dan- 
ger at  waterfront  recreation  areas.  Cap 
Wheeler  would  be  there.  Perhaps  more 
important  were  Cap  Wheeler's  tireless 
efiforts,  through  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions, to  help  people  avoid  hazards  and 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  Cap  Wheeler  will  long 
be  missed  in  Rhode  Island.  I  extend  to 
his  wife,  his  children  and  grandchildren 
my  sympathy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that    an    article    from    the    Providence 
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Journal  of  December  18  on  Cap  Wheel- 
er's career  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point. 

There  bein*  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pri:.ted  in  the  Reiord. 
as  follows 
R    W    Wheelhi  D«8.    W*tek  SArrr-Y   Liadcb 

RcmfT  W  Whe*ler.  82  of  Narrai^nsett  who 
dev'>ted  hla  life  to  the  improvement  of  Ufe- 
savlng  methods,  died  yesterday  in  Scjuth 
Coon'y  HoBpUal.  WjJtefleld 

Mr  Wheeler  known  as  "Cap',  wa«  the 
husband  of  Myrtle  V  iJohasoni  Wheeler 
and  Iivvd  4t  11  Watson  Ave 

He  was  a  state  recreational  supervisor  and 
director  of  wii'.er  safety 

Cited  many  times  fi>r  his  devotion  to  safety 
and  iiccldent  prevention.  Mr  Wheeler  Is  c-red- 
Ited  with  many  innovations  In  tralnliig  llfe- 
gnards  and  improving  Iifesavltig  in  the  stale 
He  had  been  connected  with  Ufes.ivlng  since 
he  joined  the  Newport  lifeguard  !.>rce  in  13J4 

He  was  iu  inventor  uf  many  reacvie  dev'lres 
D'orlng  World  War  11  a  Wheeler-designed  life- 
Jacket  becam<;  standard  Air  Pi-rf-e  equipment. 

As  cold  weather  set  In  eacii  winter,  Mr 
Wheeler  was  always  the  one  t-j  warn  the 
state's  residents  away  from  skating  areas 
until  thev  were  solidly  fr«en  He  partici- 
pated'aotavelv  in  many  ice  and  beach  rescues 

Mr  Wi'heeler  wa.s  appointed  chief  of  'J\e 
former  state  Division  ot  Llfeaavlng  during 
the  admuiistriuun  of  fijrmer  Gov  Robert  E 
Qulnn  >  1937-39'  but  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
liam G  Bradshaw  during  the  jdmlnlstrailon 
of  former  Gov  Wllllajn  H  Vanderbllt.  who 
took  ufflce  in  1939 

The  division  wtia  abnilahed  In  1941  and 
Mr  Wheeler  returned  to  a  .state  Job  the  s.ime 
year   as   a    recreational    .'.afety   director 

His  state  service  was  Interrupted  in  .\prll. 
1944  when  he  was  appointed  an  Army  war- 
rant officer  and  was  assigned  to  'he  Army 
Air  P'>rce  Emergency  School  ar  Keesler.  Mlsa. 
as  an  instructor  in  rescue  procedures 

He  was  later  transferred  t<i  Wright  Pleld, 
Ohio,  as  a  project  engineer  warrant  officer  in 
the  rescue  unit  of  the  engineering  division. 

While  there  he  received  the  .Army  Com- 
mendation Ribbon  for  "the  inception  and 
implementation  of  numerous  and  Invaluable 
experlmen-s  and  development  of  emergency 
Air-sea  rescue  pr>Tcedures."  He  rettirned  to 
his  state  pKJSt  m  1946 

Mr  Wheeler  was  :i  former  state  commander 
of  AMVETS  and  a  former  national  rescue 
c.X)rdinutor  of  the  National  Rescue  and  First 
Aid  Association 

He  was  appoint«l  acting  chairman  of  the 
Narragaruett  Charter  Hetorm  Commission 
on  Oct   6,  1965 

Born  in  Newport,  Sept  28.  1907.  he  was  a 
son  of  the  late  Fririk  M  and  Agnes  iKnowe) 
Wheeler 

He  13  survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters. 
Mrs  Carol  W  Zuercher  of  Narraj^asett.  and 
Mrs  Barbara  Knerr  of  Providence,  a  stepson. 
John  Johnson  of  Sacramento.  CailX  .  and 
seven  grandchildren 


tNFLATION.\RY     .\SPECTS     OF    THE 
TAX   BILL 

Mr  ^TLLIAMS  of  Df  laware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, an  editorial  entitled  "The  Case  for 
a  Veto."  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  today.  Tuesday.  December  23, 
1969.  is  am  excellent  commentary  upon 
the  inflationary  £ispects  of  the  tax  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  this  week 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  C\st  Km  .*  Veto 

The  veto  is  a  weapon  that  any  President  la 
likely  to  use  with  >.are  Congress,  lu  pique, 
may  react  by  re: using  to  take  the  action  the 
President  want»-  or  It  may  override  the  veto 
so  ivenA'helmlngly  aa  to  damage  White  Houae 
preallk'e 

These  are  risks  rhat  we  think  Mr.  NLxon 
nonetheless  should  take  In  the  case  of  the 
badly  hoU-he<l  tax  olll  'hat  Congress  will  send 
him  this  week  Hie  prfKluct  of  tlie  House- 
Senale  conference  :.s  less  ba<l  than  the  meas- 
ure the  Senate  pa-vse)!  but  it  wouk'  by  no 
mean.s  be  g(3od  for  the  nation 

The  conferees  tosaed  out  .some  of  the  Sen- 
ates wilder  notions  such  as  a  SI  H  bllllon- 
a-year  'a.x  -'redl'  for  tuition  expenses  and  a 
t'iaS  mlUlon-a-year  liberalization  of  medical 
eKf)en.se  deduction  rules  However  uood  or  bad 
such  Ideas  may  be  In  normal  tlme^.  the  In- 
flated present  .jertalnly  does  not  qualify  as 
normal 

In  an  effort  to  Uxik  more  responsible,  the 
Lawmakers  iilso  delayed  tlie  Impaft  of  some 
of  their  tax  gtMxlles  slightly  Tlie  net  efTect  of 
all  the  maneviverlng.  atx-ordlng  •o  the  legis- 
lators figures.  Is  that  'he  bill  would  Increase 
Federal  revenue  by  SH  5  billion  in  calendar 
11170 

Those  figures,  i  hough,  don't  st&nd  up  at  all 
well  under  analysis  at  least  they  don't  for 
anyone  with  a  real  interest  in  curbing  Intla- 
'lon  The  revenue  gain  Is  more  than  ac- 
•ouuted  for  by  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  extension  of  'he  Im-ome  tax  sur- 
■harge  at  a  reduced  rate  :o  June  30 

Ending  the  investment  credit  may  be  un- 
avoidable at  this  Juncture,  but  the  step  to 
discourage  businessmen  from  cost-cutting 
modernization  has  always  been  a  dubious  tax 
meaiiure  again.u  intlatlon  And  while  revenue 
presumably  will  be  higher  with  the  surcharge 
than  It  W(juld  be  vi-ithout  It.  the  fact  Is  that 
the  rate  is  cut  to  5       from   10' 

Various  of  the  so-called  reforms  that  are 
supposed  to  Increase  revenue  may  do  so. 
but  the  estimates  of  the  revenue  gains  are 
frequently  sus[>ect  Tougher  tax  treatment 
of  capital  gains,  to  t<ike  only  one  example, 
may  mainly  mean  that  fewer  stockholders 
will  take  capital  gains  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding relatively  less  revenue,  of  course,  such 
a  development  would  further  freeze  capital 
markets — surely  a  dubious  benefit. 

No  one  seriously  questions  the  need  for 
true  tax  reform  but  that  plainly  isn't  what 
Congress  has  achieved  In  this  weird  political 
exercise  Whether  the  bill  becomes  law  or  not, 
this  year's  legislative  performance  well  may 
have  destroyed  the  chance  for  genuine  tax 
reform  for  years  to  come;  conscientious  re- 
formers will  be  leery  of  involvement  In  any 
similar  mess   it  any  time  soon 

So  far  as  this  bill  has  any  philosophical 
thrust.  It  Is  simply  tlie  old  ..oak-the-corpora- 
•lons  line  Tax  cuts  lor  individuals,  expected 
'o  tutal  »9  1  billion  by  197:1  are  to  a  certain 
e.xtent  ottiet  by  increases  !or  the  corpora- 
tions. 

The  lawmakers  are  apparently  banking  on 
the  fact  that  individuals  vote  while  corpora- 
tions do  not  In  this  thev  may  be  selling  'he 
public  short,  since  there  Is  increased  aw.ire- 
nes£  that  '.axes  on  business  are  in  part  paid 
by  Individuals,  and  not  Just  bv  stockholders 
In  corporations  If  a  corporation  wants  to  slay 
in  business  it  must  regard  taxes  as  part  of 
Its  costs  iiists  that  it  must  try  to  recover 
111  'he  prices  It  charges  the  public 

Intlatlonary  tax  legislation  might  make  a 
little  sense  if  Congress  were  at  the  same  time 
resirainrng  Federal  spendlni;  Ttie  fact  Is  that 
Congress  is  going  right  ahead  lX)Ostlng  spend- 
ing In  ft  wide  range  ol  areas 

Like  most  people,  we  ti.xj  would  be  happy  to 
see  tax  cut*,  but  they  should  be  planned 
far  more  reasonably  than  those  Congress  now 
endorses  In  any  case,  the  benetlla  from  the 
proposed    tax    cuts   are    bound    to   be   largely 


Illusory,  as  continued  inflation  eats  away  at 
practically  everyone's  income. 

.\nd.  make  no  mistake  about  it.  conlliiuel 
inflation  will  be.^ome  all  the  more  certain 
If  this  peculiar  piece  of  legislation  Is  allowed 
to  become  law 


DEATH  AND  INJURY  TOLL  FROM 
TRAFFIC  ACCIDENTS 

Mr  HOGGS  Mr  President,  with  U.r 
holiday  .season  approaching.  Americans 
acro&j  the  Nation  are  going  to  hear  wit:: 
increasing  frequency  the  grisly  projei  - 
tion-s  about  the  death  and  Injury  toil 
from  traffic  accidents. 

riiere  will  be  more  injuries  and  fatali- 
ties over  the  holidays  due  to  greater 
volumes  of  traffic  on  our  highways,  b-ai 
every  week  the  figures  are  nearly  as  hi^l: 
It  IS  unfortunate  that  we  too  often  thl:  r: 
of  ihe  tragedy  of  automobile  death  iii.d 
injury  only  when  the  spirit  of  the  holi- 
day season  makes  it  particularly  i)oit!n.- 
ant,  instead  of  recognizing  that  trafT.c 
death  is  a  major  killer  all  year  round 
inure  than  50,000  deaths  per  year 

My  colleague  on  the  Committee  >  :i 
I»ublic  Works,  the  Senator  from  FK.:- 
ida  Mr  Ocrney',  made  an  excelle;.- 
speech  m  his  home  State  on  November  7 
which  deals  with  traffic  safety  i)robleir. 
I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sjx^ec.'i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohi., 
as  follows : 

Spek  H  or  Senator  E!dward  J.  GfRNFV 

L.idies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  be  :<■- 
lighted  to  learn  thit  I  urn  not  here  today  > 
lecture  you  about  .seat  belts;  my  only  word 
on  that  subject  Is  that  people  should  st'  p 
t-alklng  about  thern  and  start  using  then;, 
regularly 

What  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  t<  - 
liv  IS  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
m  the  area  oi  highway  safety.  .\s  you  prob- 
ably know  I  fim  by  tempenunent.  by  IncUn.i- 
tum  and  by  conviction-  a  constitutionalist 
and  an  .tdvocite  of  limiting  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  keeping  it  out  if 
purely  local  matters  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
enjoy  the  repu'ailou  of  frugality  in  the  i  >.- 
tension  of  Federal  power.  In  short.  I  .-.ni 
for  States'  rights 

At  the  siune  time  I  am.  I  liope.  a  practlc.il 
man  When  we  are  confronted  with  a  ii.i- 
tional  problem.  I  think  the  American  peop:e 
have  a  right  to  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  leadership 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it.  highway  safe'v 
Is  a  national  problem  It  Is  for  that  reas'  :i 
that  I  supported,  as  a  member  of  the  Hou  e 
of  Kepre.sentatUes.  the  passage  <'f  the  Nn- 
tlonal  Highway  Safety  .Act  of  1966  aoid  .su; - 
port  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  :  ? 
carry  out  Ita  objectives 

That  act  was  the  first  step,  and.  In  tr.v 
Judgment,  It  has  been  a  good  start.  For  ti.e 
flrst  time,  It  mandated  Federal  leadership  m 
the  area  of  highway  safety.  The  act  provide- 
for  grants  to  set  up  and  make  State  and  loc.il 
safety  programs  workable.  The  legislation  di- 
rects the  Department  of  Transportation  •■■: 
report  to  Congre.ss  periodically  on  progret^ 
The  reports  -so  far  have  been  "encouragiiii; 

Now  encouraging"  here  Is  a  mlsleadii.i; 
word  No  one  in  his  right  mind  can  be  en- 
couraged" when  faced  with  a  staggering  tt;: 
of  .^laughter  on  our  hlgiiways-  more  th;i!i 
50.000  deaths  annually  The  killing  far  ex- 
ceeds that  in  Vietnam  There,  since  1965  ::: 
4  years  of  shooting  war.  our  deaths  have  bei  r. 
about  30.000  as  contrasted  with  about  200.0(>u 
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deaths  on  our  highways  in  the  same  period. 
Would  40,000  deaths  or  30.000  deaths  be  satis- 
factory? The  BJiswer  would  be  emphatically 
"no." 

The  tragedy  seems  to  me  to  be  that  so 
many  of  these  deaths  are  avoidable.  Never 
mind  the  huge  lose  in  property,  but  try  to 
think  of  this  in  purely  human  terms.  My 
overwhelming  ImpreBslon  Is  one  of  senseless 
waste- -the  loss  of  parents,  children  and  loved 
ones.  In  this  sense,  highway  deaths  are  akin 
to  cancer  or  heart  diseases — accidents  are  so 
common  place  nowadays  that  we  can  all 
number  in  our  Immediate  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances, friends  or  relatives,  family,  someone 
who  has  been  maimed,  or  broken  or  killed  on 
a  highway  accident.  Former  Senator  Prank 
Clement  of  Tennessee  was  killed  in  an  acci- 
dent earlier  this  week— at  the  age  of  49.  My 
nephew,  my  sister's  boy  was  killed  last  year, 
in  his  freshman  year  In  college,  In  the  flower 
of  his  youth. 

In  human  terms  then,  the  Federal  presence 
in  this  area  makes  sense.  'We  should  have 
Federal  standards  for  equipment.  They  might 
be  cumbersome  at  flrst,  but  In  the  long  run 
they  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  us  all. 

The  National  Driver  Register  Is  a  good 
Idea.  Intended  to  assist  the  States  In  weed- 
ing out  the  rotten  drivers.  People  who  have 
■heir  licenses  revoked  In  one  Jurisdiction 
can't  flee  to  another  Jurisdiction  and  be  re- 
licensed  there.  We  should  have  stricter  State 
licensing  requirements,  (I'm  glad  to  know 
that  Florida  has  done  this  already),  and 
■.ve  should  get  busy  to  get  the  older,  defective 
death-trap  cars  off  the  roads. 

We  should  have  Federal  standards  for  test- 
ing for  alcoholic  drivers.  On  this  score,  let 
me  tell  you  about  some  very  significant  testi- 
mony before  our  public  works  subcommittee 
■  n  the  safety  program.  Although  It  is  Im- 
;)osslble  to  state  this  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision, because  of  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
the  educated  estimates  are  that  drtinken 
drivers — or  drivers  whose  Judgment  Is  slgnlfl- 
( antly  Impaired  by  alcohol — are  Involved  In 
fifty  percent  of  all  fatal  accidents.  In  real 
figures — this  means  about  twenty-flve  thou- 
.  and  fatalities  a  year  Involve  alcohol. 

Now.  we  have  an  extremely  tolerant  attl- 
•ude  in  this  country  about  this  sort  of  thing. 
The  sooner  we  get  over  this  foolish  toler- 
ance, and  the  faster  we  view  these  people  for 
what  they  are — killers  and  potential  killers — 
•he  faster  we  will  bring  down  that  horrible 
death  toll. 

This  is  an  area  where  the  States  can  act 
now — immediately.  I  think  we  should  begin 
to  think  in  terms  of  mandatory  suspension 
of  licenses  for  first  offenders  convicted  of 
drunken  driving,  and  more  Importantly, 
mandatory  revocation  of  licenses  for  repeat- 
ers and  chronic  drunks. 

When  we  enacted  the  highway  safety  legis- 
lation, we  had  in  mind  that  the  National 
Highway  Bureau  would  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  information,  for  guidance,  and  for 
research.  You  should  be  on  the  receiving  end 
of  this  Information,  but  at  the  same  time, 
and  I  mean  this  quite  apart  from  formal  re- 
ports or  mandatory  filings.  In  my  view,  you 
should  be  feeding  your  Ideas  In  to  Washing- 
ton and  giving  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation the  benefit  of  your  suggestions  and 
■our  experience.  Tou  people  have  had  prac- 
tical exoerlence  In  this  area  which  can  be 
Invaluable  to  the  Federal  Government. 

My  experience  has  been  that  often, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  our  Federal 
technicians  and  administrators  tend  to  be 
more  theoretical  than  practical  In  their  ap- 
proach to  these  problems,  and  they  think  of 
statistics  as  at>stractlons.  Many  of  you  in  this 
iiudlence  know  there  Is  nothing  abstract  or 
theoretical  alx)ut  arresting  a  drunken  driver, 
giving  first  aid  to  an  injured  child,  or  pull- 
ing a  pathetically  mangled  motorist  out  of 


the  wreck  that  once  was  a  car.  Such  experi- 
ences are  all  to  real,  too  ghastly,  and  too 
direct.  I  urge  you  to  get  on  to  Washington 
with  your  experiences,  your  views,  and  your 
suggestions.  Do  it  through  my  office  or 
through  any  memt>er  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion, or  go  directly  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  to  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau.  You  can  make  the  statistics 
meaningful. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  confident  and  self- 
reliant  people.  Because  of  this  trait,  we  all 
think  of  ourselves  individually  as  excellent 
drivers  and  we  Instinctively  blame  accidents 
on  the  crther  fellow. 

An  American  would  no  more  fault  his  own 
driving  than  he  would  deny  having  a  sense  of 
humor,  or  admit  that  he  didn't  like  dogs. 
Point  of  fact  however  we  can  all  Use  Improve- 
ment, and  we  can  all  benefit  from  education 
and  the  updating  of  our  driving  methods  and 
technics.  The  vast  majority  of  us  over  thirty 
never  took  a  driving  course  In  school  or  had 
any  formal  driver  training.  We  learned  to 
drive  the  way  we  learned  to  swim  or  play 
ball — our  fathers  taught  tis  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. On  those  happy  days  years  ago,  con- 
ditions were  so  very  different:  the  roads  were 
winding  maybe,  but  the  traffic  was  light.  The 
cars  were  slower,  but  simpler.  It  was.  above 
all,  fun.  It  still  can  be  fun.  The  old  days  are 
gone,  alas,  forever,  but  by  using  our  heads 
and  our  know-how  we  can  beat  the  new 
problems.  The  prlmarv  responsibility  to  make 
driving  safe  rightfully  remains  with  the 
States.  But,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will 
continue  to  do  our  best  in  Washington  to 
help  you  in  your  task  with  funds,  with  re- 
search, and  Information,  with  advice,  and,  I 
hope,  with  leadership. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 


A  RESTORATION  OF  CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excellent  comment  upon 
one  of  the  central  problems  of  this  Re- 
public. It  is  an  article  entitled  "A  Res- 
toration of  Confidence."  published  in  the 
New  Republic  of  December  90  and  27, 
1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Restoration  of  Confidence 

The  final  question  put  to  the  President  at 
his  latest  press  conference  was  this:  "Your 
Administration  has  been  charged  with  the 
failure  to  reach  the  young  people — both 
those  who  protest  and  march  and  those  who 
don't.  Have  you  any  specific  plans  for  reach- 
ing the  young  people  of  this  country?"  The 
President  did  not,  and  fild  not  seem  to  feel 
he  needed  one.  Unfortunately,  the  question 
was  poorly  phrased.  There  has  been  no  fail- 
ure of  communication,  but  of  policy,  "Those 
who  protest  and  march"  are  not  consumers. 
who  for  reasons  of  obstinacy,  obtuseness  or 
Indifference,  are  boycotting  a  merchandiser — 
m  this  case,  the  President — whose  policy 
more  clever  advertising  could  sell.  The  un- 
persuaded  simply  don't  like  the  product  and 
don't  believe  Mr.  Nixon's  claims  for  It.  They 
don't  believe  that  the  NLF's  peace  proposals 
are  "quite  frivolous,"  or  that  "virtually  all" 
of  the  1,200,000  Americans  who  have  been  In 
Vietnam  "have  helped  the  people  of  Vietnam 
In  one  way  or  another";  or  that  the  Presi- 
dent sincerely  thinks  "the  people  of  the  US 
are  entitled  to  know  everything  that  they 
possibly  can  with  regard  to  any  Involvement 
of  the  US  abroad."  How  can  they  believe 
that?  Time  and  again,  the  people  have  not 
known,  because  they  have  not  been  told.  The 


most  recent  examples  are  the  stlU-concealed 
extent  of  US  bombing  of  Laos,  and  the  still - 
to-be-revealed  amount  of  US  payments  to 
Thailand  and  South  Korea  for  their  collabo- 
ration in  Vietnam. 

To  dismiss  "those  who  protest  and  march" 
as  a  minority,  and  a  not  quite  resi>ectable 
minority.  Is  to  miss  their  significance.  Nose  ^ 
counting  is  not  the  ultimate  In  political  wis- 
dom; It  Is  a  very  primitive  measure  of  the 
quality  of  what  is  being  said,  and  of  the  so- 
cial Impact  this  particular  mlnortiy  has  now 
and  will  have  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  press  conference  question  should  have 
been  phrased  thus:  Why  has  confidence  in 
authority,  especially  among  the  young, 
broken  down,  and  how  might  It  be  repaired? 
It  has  broken  down  for  reasons  unrelated  to 
the  arts  and  techniques  of  communications, 
which  are  the  most  sophisticated  In  history. 
Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  dissidents' 
scorn  for  the  anonymity  of  bureaucracy,  of 
systematlzatlon.  Many  of  the  young  see  so- 
ciety as  an  anthill,  and  they  don't  want  to 
live  like  ants.  If  they  mock  the  affluent  so- 
ciety, it  Is  because  its  affluence  (and  Its  free- 
doms) are  not  equitably  shared,  and  because 
this  on-the-make  consumer  civilization 
overvalues  things  and  luidervalues  i>eople.  In 
sum,  confidence  has  broken  down  because 
traditional  values  have  not  broken  down. 
They  are  being  taken  seriously.  And  because 
they  are,  authority  is  being  held  to  account 
for  its  fourth  of  July  commitments  to  per- 
sonal dignity,  fair  play,  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly,  equal  opportunity  for  all  man- 
ner and  race  of  men.  Authority,  as  repre- 
sented by  this  Administration,  might  have 
been  spared  some  of  youth's  anger  and  skep- 
ticism had  its  oratory  been  less  laudatory  of 
the  American  Dream.  "Those  who  protest  and 
march  and  those  who  don't"  cannot  compre- 
hend how  the  hungry  can  be  fed,  cities  made 
livable,  rivers  and  air  purified,  the  unedu- 
cated properly  schooled — so  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  commit  most  of  our  na- 
tional budget  to  the  military. 

Most  of  all,  confidence  in  authority  has 
broken  down  because  of  Vietnam.  Our  ob- 
session with  "fighting  Communism"  had  led 
us  to  this  abhorrent  war,  which  authority 
repeatedly  Justified  agaUist  every  prudential 
and  compassionate  counsel.  Of  all  the  sources 
of  disaffection.  Vietnam  must  be  put  first. 
Our  experience  there  has  brought  home  to  us 
that  we  too.  as  Senator  Pulbright  said  last 
week,  "are  susceptible  to  the  same  virus  of 
brutallzatlon  that  other  societies  have  come 
to.  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
moral  breakdown  of  a  society  than  the  long 
oontmuatlon  of  an  unjust  and  unnecessary 
war," 

Mr.  Nixon  has  never  seen  to  the  bottom  of 
the  case  against  the  war— that  It  is  unjusti- 
fied. "For  whatever  their  reasons — convic- 
tion, pride  or  dogmatic  anti-Communism — 
our  policy  makers."  Senator  Pulbright  points 
out.  "have  never  been  willlne  to  recognize 
the  Vietnamese  conflict  for  that  which  vir- 
tually every  expert  and  seasoned  observer  has 
long  recognized  it  to  be:  a  civil  conflict  In 
which  Communism  is  and  always  has  been 
secondary  to  the  drive  for  national  independ- 
ence." UntU  they  do,  policy  will  not  change. 
It  is  by  now  clear  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  not  de- 
termined to  end  the  war  through  negotia- 
tions (for  the  prerequisite  to  that  is  a  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon  vi-ith  which  the  NLF  and 
Hanoi  can  deal),  but  is  bent  on  prosecution 
of  the  war  on  the  cheap.  His  real  stategy, 
Walter  Lippmann  writes  in  Newsweek,  "is  to 
appease  American  dissent  by  removing  many 
of  the  burdens  of  the  war — by  amending  the 
draft  so  that  primarily  19-year-olds  are  vul- 
nerable, by  changing  the  tactics  of  the  bat- 
tlefield to  reduce  the  casualties,  by  vrtth- 
drawlng  most  of  the  combat  Infantry.  The 
theory  of  the  strategy  is  that  a  long  occupa- 
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tlon,  usln^  some  200.000  support  droops  and 
the  artillery  and  the  Air  Force,  can  be  made 
acceptable  to  the  American  people  The  ofli- 
clal  strategy  Is  addressed  not  to  negotiating 
with  our  adversaries  but  to  placating  Ameri- 
can opinion  ■•  This  Is  the  strategy  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secret-r/  Laird  call  Vletnamlza- 
tlon.  that  Is.  a  proxy  war  So  It  Is  that  Mr 
Nixon  can  reply  as  follows  to  a  question  con- 
cerning our  subsidies  to  the  Thais  for  their 
collaboration  In  Vietnam — "I  would  much 
rather  pay  out  some  money  to  have  them 
I  the  Thais  I  there  than  to  have  American 
men  fighting  there  In  their  place  " 

Thar  ephemeral  'silent  majority"  may  be 
temporarily  placated  the  marchers  will  not  i 
by  such  strategy  But  even  that  majority  will 
wise  up  to  what  Is  being  done  A  Saigon 
government  that  has  to  be  rarried  by  for- 
eigners win  never  commaiid  support  from  Ita 
own  people  No  sensible  person,  moreover 
win  long  believe  that  fewer  troops  can  win 
a  victory  that  more  tnops  could  not  Ameri- 
can support  of  Vletnamizatlon  '  will  not 
keep  a  puppet  government  In  Saigon  propped 
up  for  very  long  and  as  Its  hold  on  power 
weakens,  that  ruling  group  will  he  driven  to 
harsher  repression  Speaking  last  week  of 
three  neucrallsf  legislators.  President 
Thleu  according  u>  Rfut''r-<.  said  that  if  they 
were  ni^t..  Impeached,  the  people  and  the 
armed  forces  will  cut  off  these  deputies' 
head.s  Our  duty  Is  to  beat  such  dogs  to 
death   ' 

Those  who  protest  and  march"  are  asking 
basic,  unanswered  questions  why  are  we 
ftgh'.rur:  haw  did  we  get  so  deeply  Into  it: 
why  don  t  we  clear  out;  what  and  how  much 
dirference  would  it  make  to  the  Vietnamese — 
or  the  US — were  the  Vletcong  to  take  power 
in  the  Sou:h.  what  mikes  Hanoi  the 
"enemy'"'  The  official  response  to  such  ques- 
tions by  :h;.s  Administration  jnd  the  preced- 
ing one.  has  been  a  flood  of  what  Mr  Pxil- 
bright  calls  "prldeful  nonsense  about  defeat' 
and   humiliation  '   ' 

A  restoration  of  confidence  In  government. 
In  authority,  is  incompatible  with  su?h  cant 
and  deception  Confidence  would  begin  to 
revive,  however,  the  day  the  President  or  a 
majority  of  members  of  the  Congress  ad- 
mitted this  country  has  taken  a  wrang  turn- 
ing 'Liquidation  of  a  mistake  is  neither  a 
defeat  nor  a  humiliation."  Pulbrlght  reminds 
us;  It  li  a  rational  and  mature  way  of  ac- 
commodating to  reality,  and  the  ability  to  do 
It  l3  something  to  be  proud  of  When 

I  a  war's!  political  purposes  are  recognized  as 
unworthy,  as  they  have  been  in  Vietnam,  it 
Ls  rank  immorality  t.-)  press  on  for  a  costly, 
destructive  and  probably  unattainable  vic- 
tory " 

The  point  is  not  that  confession  Is  good  for 
our  souls,  but  that  the  Integrity,  and  indeed 
the  cohesiveness.  of  the  United  States  de- 
mands It  For  two  decades,  we  have  had 
drilled  into  our  heads  that  anything  done  in 
the  name  of  antl-CsmmunUm  Is  right  and 
necessary  That  lie  must  be  laid.  In  doing  so. 
we  take  the  first  step  toward  "tearing  away 
the  debris  of  Cold  W.ir  dogmas  and  resolu- 
tions that  stultify  our  policies.  "  called  for 
last  week  by  Senator  Charles  M.ithias  The 
truth  must  be  spoken,  aloud,  not  only  for 
the  s;»ke  of  rec.incUiation  at  home,  or  of 
peace  m  Vietnam,  but  because  Its  utterance 
would  lift  the  hearts  of  America's  most 
valued  Iriend.s  everywhere.  Only  then  might 
that  discredited  claim — American  world 
leadership — i\gala  carry  conviction 


WMAL  ENDORSES  S  2936.  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  COxMPENSATION  TO  L\- 
aNOCENT  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President.  I 
recently  introduced  S  2936,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide  compensation    for    the    victims   of 


crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Briefly, 
my  bill  would  creat*  a  conxmi.sslon  which 
would  t)e  empowered  to  hear  requests  for 
compensation  from  victims  of  crime. 

Crime  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  facts 
of  life  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  I  think 
that  we  m  Congress  .should  demonstrate 
our  concern  about  this  matter  by  con- 
sidering the  plight  of  the  victims  of 
crime 

Recently,  radio  station  WMAL  en- 
dorsed my  bill  and  I  am  flattered  by  their 
support  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  WMAL  endorsement  of 
S  2936.  which  was  broadcast  during  the 
week  of  September  28  1969.  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Co.MPrssATE  Crime  Victims 

We  urge  pa.ss<ige  of  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
borough's  bill  rx)  compen.sate  victims  of  .serl- 
ou.s  crime  m  W.i&hlngton  The  Yarborough 
measure  would  establish  a  pnx-edure  by 
which  crime  victims  might  be  compensated 
up  to  fa.S  (H)0  fi  r  pain  and  Injury 

Senator  Yarb<Trough  ha-s  explained  the  rea- 
son for  his  bill  very  neatly  and  we  need  say 
no  more  Says  the  Texas  Democrat  So- 
ciety's respKinslblUty  to  the  victims  of  crimes 
of  violence  Is  directly  related  to  society's 
dereliction  In  fulflUIng  It.s  responsibilities  for 
preserving  law  and  order  within  .society  . 
When  society  falls  In  Its  assvimed  duty  to 
protect  Its  citizens,  society  ought  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  compensating  the  Inno- 
cent victims  for  his  personal  pain  and  Injury. 


BRITISH   PARLIAMENT  ABOLISHES 
CAPITAL  Pl'NISHMENT 

Mr  HART  Mr  Prt-sident.  last  week 
the  Parliament  of  Grpiit  Britain  voted  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  for  all  crimes 
except  a  few  occurring'  m  tune  of  war. 
Now  the  only  Western  Euro[)ean  nation 
to  retain  capital  punishment  is  France. 

Hearintts  were  held  last  vear  on  pro- 
p<^)sed  legislation,  introduced  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  and  mc.  which 
would  abolish  the  death  penalty  for  all 
Federal  crimes  No  action  was  taken  on 
the  proposal,  and  again  this  year  the 
measure  was  reintroduced  as  S  2301. 
Hopefully  it  will  be  reported  early  in  the 
next  session,  thereby  allowimt,'  the  full 
Senate  to  determine  if  this  Nation  will 
follow  m  the  same  direction  as  other 
cinlized  nations. 

Mr  President,  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday,  December  21.  contains  an  in- 
terestint;  article  summarizine  the  inter- 
national situation  as  to  capital  punish- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  and  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  20  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  bemt,'  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
[Prom   the  New   York  Times.  Dec    21,    1969] 
Capital   Punish .\ient  RE.STRiCTrD  or 
.Abolished  by   Ma.ny  Nations 
London.   December  20   -Now   that   Britain 
has  done  away  with  capital  punishment  for 
murder,  all  Western  European  countries  ex- 
cept  France   have  abolished  the  death   jjen- 
alty.  and   there  is  a  trend   toward  Its  aboli- 
tion   In    the   United   States   and    the   Soviet 
Union. 


Eleven  of  the  50  statee  In  the  United 
States  have  outlawed  capital  punishment 
and  in  three  others  It  Is  sanctioned  only  for 
such  special  cases  as  the  murder  of  a  prison 
guard  or  a  prison  ofBdal 

Ti\e  11  states  are  Alaska.  Hawaii,  Iowa, 
Maine.  Michigan.  North  Dakota.  Mlnneoota 
Oregon.  Rhode  Island.  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin  The  three  with  .•jpeclal  quallflc.t- 
tlons  are  New  Mexico.  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont 

There  have  been  no  executions  in  the 
United  Slates  .since  1967.  and  more  than  50iJ 
prisoners  are  awaiting  a  ruling  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  capital  punishment. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  death  penalty 
was  abolished  In  1947  but  was  brought  back 
three  years  later  for  traitors,  spies  and 
wrecker  dlversonlsts" 

PENALTY      ABOLISHED     IN      BRITAIN 

Presently  the  criminal  cixle  for  the  Ru.s- 
siaii  Federation-similar  to  that  for  the 
other  Soviet  republics — exacts  capita! 
punishment  for  10  tv-pes  of  crime  Including 
counterfeiting.  large-scale  theft  of  state 
property,  rape  and  some  classes  of  murder 
However,  thp  code  does  not  apply  to  preg- 
n.mt  women  or  persons  under  18  years  of 
age 

Britain  abolished  hanging  .n  1965  for  a 
five-year  period.  The  Lab^.-  Go\ernment 
arguing  this  ye.ir  for  Iti  permanent  aboli- 
tion, stated  that  the  homU;de  rate  had  re- 
mained  rem.irkably  stable  since   1965 

.\fter  an  acrimonious  rwo-day  debate,  the 
House  of  Commons  agreed  this  week  by  an 
impressive  majority  of  158  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty  without  waiting  for  the  flve- 
year  no-hitnglng  experiment  to  end  Thurs- 
day night  the  House  .>f  Lords  agreed  with- 
out .1  vote  to  continue  indefinitely  the  exist- 
ing ban  on  hanging  The  ban  was  not 
scheduled  to  expire  until  July. 

.Although  the  death  penalty  for  murder  has 
been  abolished,  there  .ire  still  crime.s  that 
under  British  law  can  be  punished  by  execu- 
tion These  Include  wartime  treason,  piracy 
aiifl  arson  In  the  royal  dockyards  .aid  arsenals. 
There  have  been  no  execution^  lor  offenses 
other  than  murder  in  peacetime  for  more 
th.in  a  century 

West  Germany  .ind  Italy  l>oth  ab<illshed 
cap-.tnl  punishment  for  civilians  at  the  end 
ot  World  War  II  Japan  has  retained  the 
death  penalty,  and  a  recent  Japanese  survey 
showed  56  percent  of  the  public  lavored 
capital  punishment,  and  :i'j  percent  sought 
its  abolition 

Portugal  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to 
.ibollsh  capital  punishment.  Kint;  Don  Luiz 
abolished  it  In  1867 

France  has  not  abandoned  the  guillotine, 
.ilthout'h  a  recent  poll  showed  that  58  per- 
i-tnt  (jf  the  popul.itlon  o:>posed  caplt.il  pun- 
ishment. This  fall.  President  Pompidou  re- 
prieved the  only  two  persons  under  a  death 
sentence. 

The  death  penalty  still  exists  in  Spain  but 
Is  rarely  carried  out  In  most  cases,  the  death 
sentence  is  commuted  to  :)0  years'  imprison- 
ment, the  nation's  maxlnuim  prison  sen- 
tence Switzerland  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  outlawed  the  death  penalty 
except  for  serious  crimes  committed  in  war- 
time Life  Imprisonment  Is  the  most  severe 
Swiss  penalty  for  .i  peacetime  criminal. 

FTHTHER    RESTRICTIONS    URGED 

Finland  banned  the  death  penalty  for 
peacetime  offenses  133  years  ago.  but  In 
wartime,  treason  and  desertion  call  for  exe- 
cvition  A  Government  bill  before  the  Finnish 
Parliament  would  limit  capital  punishment 
to  mutiny 

•Austria  abolished  capital  punishment  In 
1950,  a  few  months  after  the  last  hanging 
there,  and  there  are  no  plans  to  reintroduce 
It. 

Belgian   law  stlU   provides   for   the   death 
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penalty,  but  it  has  not  been  carried  out  In 
peacetime  since  the  Government  ended  hang- 
ings 90  years  ago. 

Poland  Is  Introducing  a  new  penal  code 
that  win  reduce  the  number  of  cases  calling 
for  the  death  penalty.  Bulgaria  recently 
abandoned  capital  punishment  except  for 
certain  serious  crimes  against  the  republic 
and  mankind.  Other  Soviet-bloc  countries 
have  taken  similar  measures. 

EXECUTIONS    DECLINE    IN    INDIA 

India  has  retained  the  death  penalty  de- 
spite calls  for  its  abolition.  The  number  of 
executions  has  dropped  below  200  a  year, 
according  to  officials,  even  though  there  were 
i:?.:!98  murders  In  1967. 

Capital  punishment  still  exists  In  Malaysia 
for  murder,  treason  and  kidnapping  for  ran- 
som. Most  death  sentences  are  commuted  to 
life  imprisonment. 

Tlie  Philippines  congress  is  expected  to 
debate  a  bill  to  abolish  the  death  penalty  In 
the  present  session. 

From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  20,  1869] 
Britain  Ends  the  Death  Penalty 
With  approval  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  a 
Ciovernment  resolution  to  terminate  the 
doath  penalty.  Parliament  has  taken  a  hls- 
t  'ric  act  aligning  Great  Britain  with  the 
Li.erwhelmlng  majority  of  civilized  nations. 
M  jre  than  seventy  countries  have  now  put 
an  end  to  the  barbarous  practice  under 
which  the  state  itself  becomes  a  killer. 

Only  Prance  and  the  United  States,  among 
Western  nations  at  least,  still  retain  capi- 
tal punishment.  In  both  there  Is  strong 
entlment  against  It.  In  Prance,  for  example, 
I'remler  Pompidou,  a  convinced  abolitionist, 
1,  pledged  to  eliminate  the  guillotine. 

In  this  country  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  has  called  for  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty  on  the  ground  that  It  con- 
tributes to  the  "brutalization  of  society." 
Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
•reed  its  abolition  for  Federal  crimes  last 
'.car.  but  Congress  failed  to  act.  Fourteen  of 
::.e  fifty  states,  the  latest  of  them  New 
Mexico,  have  outlawed  the  practice. 

Nevertheless  there  are  nearly  500  prisoners 

iider  sentence  of  death  in  various  prisons 

.r.  this  country,  although  there  has  not  been 

:.  execution  since  one  in  Colorado  in  1967. 

:  he  reason  for  this  is  that  the  murder  con- 

■  union  of  William  l^ee  Maxwell  in  Arkansas 

.  >    under   attack   on    constitutional    grounds 

hat  would  apply  to  many  other  convictions 

s  well.  Tlie  United   States  Supreme  Court 

l.as   not   yet    handed   down    its   decision   in 

This  case 

Moit  sociologists  and  criminologists  who 
r.ave  studied  the  matter  have  come  to  the 
oncluslon  that  statistics  do  not  support  the 
contention  that  the  death  penalty  is  a  deter- 
:ent  to  murder.  Massachusetts  had  the 
tiealh  penalty  and  Rhode  Island,  for  all 
jiractial  purposes,  did  not.  between  1940  and 
'.&55  In  seven  ot  those  years  Massachusetts 
had  the  lower  homicide  rate,  and  In  nine 
ilhode  Island  did.  In  New  York  State,  which 
m  1965  abolished  capital  punishment  except 
".or  murder  of  a  policeman  or  a  prison  guard, 
;,  determined  attempt  to  restore  It  Is  likely  at 
■he  coming  session  of  the  Legislature.  It 
-hould  be  firmly  repulsed. 


.\BA  SECTION  ON  INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 
DISCOUNTS  OBJECTIONS  TO 
GENOCIDE    CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
thoughtful  and  exact  analysis  of  the  1948 
Genocide  Convention,  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  American  Bar  Association's  section 
on  Individual  rights  and  responsibilities 


declared  the  general  objections  to  the 
Genocide  Convention  made  in  1949-50 
are  wholly  obsolete  today. 

In  light  of  this  analysis,  I  again  urge 
the  Senate  to  consider  and  move  toward 
the  ratification  of  this  most  important 
convention  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  anal- 
ysis by  the  ABA  section  on  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IV.  The  Genocide  Convention  Is  in  All  Re- 
spects Consistent  With  the  CoNSTrrtmoN, 
THE  Laws,  and  the  Ideals  of  the  United 
States 
a.  the  genehal  objections  to  the  genocide 
convention  made  in  i94g-so  are  wholly 
obsolete  today 

The  opposition  to  the  Genocide  treaty  at 
the  Senate  hearings  twenty  years  ago  cen- 
tered around  three  main  pyolnts.'  First,  a  gen- 
eral opposition  to  the  "new  concept"  of  gov- 
ernment action  by  treaties.  During  the  next 
two  decades,  the  United  States  has  entered 
Into  some  4,000  International  agreements, 
without  any  noticeable  diminution  of  Its 
sovereign  Independence,  nor  any  noticeable 
debasement  of  Its  standards  to  an  Interna- 
tional average.  That  treaties  are  the  modern 
means  of  developing  international  law,  just 
as  statutes  are  the  modern  means  of  de- 
veloping state  and  federal  law.  has  been 
noted  earlier,  and  hardly  requires  demonstra- 
tion. If  some  felt  nervous  or  cautious  in  1949 
about  stepping  on  the  new  ground  of  multi- 
lateral treaties,  including  treaties  affecting 
Individuals,  that  fear  is  no  longer  Justified. 
On  the  contrary,  the  only  concern  a  United 
States  citizen  should  have  Is  that  his  country 
not  be  left  out  as  the  documents  and  Issues 
of  new  international  law  are  drafted,  de- 
bated, Interpreted  and  applied. - 

Second,  the  opposition  expressed  the  fear 
that  by  treaties  in  general,  and  by  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  in  particular.  Article  2i7) 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  dealing  with 
matters  "essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  states,  was  being  undercut. 
In  the  words  of  the  ABA  Special  Committee,'^ 
"Shall  we  be  governed  in  internal  affairs  by 
treaty  or  by  laws  passed  by  Congress  with  a 
constitutional  basis?"  Again  the  answer  has 
already  been  given.  Article  2(7)  is  in  no  way 
undercut  by  the  Genocide  Convention.  Do- 
mestic matters  are  as  out  of  bounds  for  the 
United  Nations  as  ever.  The  only  effect  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  to  say  that  the 
issues  specified  in  Articles  II  and  III  cover 
not  merely  one  country,  but  all  countries.  If 
the  United  States  wants  (1 )  to  take  a  com- 
plete hands-off  attitude  if  genocide  should 
occur  somewhere  In  the  world:  or  (2)  to 
foster,  shield,  or  protect  the  commission  of 
genocide  within  the  nation's  borders,  then 
it  should  certainly  not  Join  the  Convention 
If  neither  of  these  attitudes  is  real,  then 
the  argument  has  no  appeal  whatever. 

Third,  the  opposition,  focusing  on  certain 
enigmatic  language  of  Justice  Holmes  in 
Missouri  v.  Holland*  considered  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  might  be  the  opening 


wedge  In  a  drive  to  exceed  the  legislative 
p>owers  of  the  Congress  vls-a-vls  the  states 
through  the  use  of  the  treaty  power.  'What- 
ever theoretical  merit  there  might  have  been 
with  respect  to  this  point,  discussed  for 
nearly  ten  years  In  the  context  of  the  pro- 
posed Brlcker  Amendment,'  It  has  no  rele- 
vance to  the  Genocide  Convention.  No  one 
could  have  any  doubt  about  the  right  of  the 
Congress  to  prohibit  genocide.  Quite  apart 
from  the  treaty  power,  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly grants  to  the  Congress  the  power 
"to  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas  and  Offences 
against  the  Law  of  Nations." «  And  if  anyone 
suspected  that  the  Genocide  Convention 
might  be  used  to  Justify  federal  legislation 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  the  events  since 
1949  have  shown  that  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution as  currently  understood  is  quite 
adequate  to  sustain  any  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion likely  to  be  proposed  and  passed,  and 
certainly  far  more  ample  to  coverage  than 
any  authority  possibly  derived  from  the  Qen- 
oclde  Convention. 


1  See  Senate  Hearings  (1950)  154-230. 

'This  point,  m  the  context  of  the  growth 
of  International  law  In  the  post-war  period. 
Is  developed  by  Bernard  G.  Segal,  President 
of  the  ABA,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Conference,  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  September  1969. 

>  74  A.B.A.  Rep.  320  (1949) ,  Senate  Hearings 
(1950)   160. 

*252  U.S.  416,  433-434   (1920). 


THE  TAX  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. December  21.  the  Washington  Star 
printed  a  page-long  summary  of  the  tax 
reform  bill  as  approved  by  the  confer- 
ence committee.  The  summary  not  only 
covers  the  provisions  of  the  tax  reform 
bill,  but  contrasts  those  provisions  with 
existing  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SrMMARY    OF    Tax    Reform    Bill    Awaiting 
Final  Action 

1  Note. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  how 
the  tax  reform  bill  will  work  if  it  is  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  tomorrow  or  Tues- 
day, as  expected,  and  President  Nixon  signs 
it  into  law.) 

TAX    RELIEF 

PcrsoTia;  fjempfions 

A  personal  exemption  of  $600  for  the  tax- 
payer and  each  dependent  now  is  subtracted 
from  gross  income  in  computing  taxable  in- 
come. The  bin  will  raise  the  exemption  to 
$650  Julv  1.  1970,  to  $700  Jan  1.  1972,  and 
to  $750  Jan.   1.  1973. 

TiiX  withholding  rates  in  the  first  half  of 
1970  will  be  ba.sed  on  the  present  $600  exemp- 
tion. Withholding  rates  will  reflect  the  new 
$650  exemption  starting  July  1.  increasing 
lake-home  pay.  On  1970  tax  returns  filed  in 
the  .spring  of  1971.  taxpayers  will  claim  $625 
exemptions— the  average  for  the  year. 

When  the  exemption  rises  to  $750  in  1973. 
tax-.ble  income  of  a  family  of  four  will  be 
reduced  bv  $600.  In  the  20  percent  tax 
bracket,  for  example,  this  will  cut  taxes  by 

$120. 

Stardard  deduction 

Expenses  for  interest,  charitable  contribu- 
tions and  other  specified  items  are  deducted 
from  income  by  some  taxpayers.  Instead  of 
itemizing  actual  deductions,  other  taxpayers 
take  the  standard  deduction,  which  now  Is 
10  percent  of  gross  income  or  $1,000,  which- 
ever is  less. 

The  bill  will  raise  the  standard  deduction 


■•  There  were  several  versions  of  the  Amend- 
ment. For  the  principal  one.  see  S.J.  Res.  1  as 
amended  and  reported  favorably  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Comm.  S.  Rep.  No.  412,  83d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1953). 

"  U.S.  Constitution  Art.  I,  sec.  8,  cl.  10. 
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to  13  percent  or  11  500  In  1971.  to  14  percent 
or  12  000  In  1972  and  to  15  percent  nr  $2  000 
In   1973 

At  »2,000  the  new  standard  deduction  will 
save  a  taxpayer  In  the  20-percent  tax  bracket 
1200   for  example 

Low -I  "crime  allowance 

This  Is  a  minimum  standard  deduction  of 
$1  100  In  1970  $1,050  In  1971  and  •!  000  start- 
Inij  m  1972  Persons  in  lower  Income  brack- 
ets will  deduct  the  low-Income  allowance  In 
addition  to  personal  exemptions  and  in  lieu 
of  other  deductions 

The  regtiiar  standard  deduction  of  15 
percent  will  allow  rt  person  with  (3,000  of 
^os8  Income,  for  example,  to  deduct  only 
•450  The  low-inoome  allowance  will  permit 
a  deduction   of  $1,000  regardless   of   income 

I'  IS  designed  to  remove  practically  all 
persons  at  the  poverty  level  from  the  tax  rolla 
and  reduce  taxes  for  the  near-p<x>r  For  a 
single  pers^/n.  the  low-income  allowance  and 
the  $750  personal  exemption  will  make  $1  75<3 
of  income  tax-free  For  a  family  of  four. 
$3,000  of  Income  will  be  tax-free 

In  1970  and  1971  the  amount  of  the  low- 
Income  allowance  will  be  reduced  and  Anally 
eliminated  at  successively  higher  Income 
levels.  This  phase-out  formula  will  be 
dropped  m  1972,  making  'he  full  $1,000  al- 
lowande^  ivallable  to  anvone  However,  the 
regulaf'f5  percent  standard  deduction  will 
be  more  beneficial  to  those  with  incomes  over 
$6,670 

Single  pe'inni 

The  income  of  married  couples  filing  Joint 
returns  is  split  and  eich  half  is  taxed  at 
lower  rates  th.tn  would  apply  If  the  total  were 
earned  by  .=»  single  person  In  some  brackets 
the  tax  on  a  single  person  u  as  much  as 
40  E)«rcent  larger  than  the  tax  on  a  couple 
with  the  same  taxable  Income 

The  bin  win  introduce  i  new  and  lower 
rate  schedule  for  spinsters,  bachelors,  di- 
vorced persons,  widows  and  widowers  with- 
out dependents  in  their  households  The 
new  rates,  effective  In  1371  will  assure  that 
the  tax  on  an  unmarried  person  will  be  no 
more  than  20  percent  higher  than  the  tax 
on  a  couple  with  the  same  taxable  Income 
The   new  rites  will  apply   regardless  of  .ige 

Unmarried  pers<Tns  maintaining  house- 
holds with  dependents  now  are  taxed  at 
'  head-cif-hciusehold  ■  rates  which  are  about 
m;dwtv  tje'.ween  current  single  and  Joint 
rates.  The  bill  aiII  reiince  these  rates  so 
they  still  will  be  midway  between  Joint  rates 
and  the  nev.-  u  wer  rates  fcr  single  persons 
without  dependents. 

Widows  and  widowers  with  dependent  chil- 
dren will  continue  to  be  taxed  at  Joint  re- 
turn ra'es  for  two  years  after  the  spouses 
death,  after  v,  hlch  head-of-household  rates 
apply 

Earned  income 
The  maximum   tax  rate,  not  counting  'he 
surtax.  Is  70  percent  on  Income  over  »100,000 
for  single   persons  and   S200.000  for  married 
couples 

The  bill  will  reduce  the  maximum  margi- 
nal rate  'the  rate  on  the  top  dollar  of  in- 
come i  for  earned  Income  to  60  percent  in 
1971  and  50  percent  In  1972,  Earned  income 
Is  income  from  personal  services — wages,  sal- 
aries, fees  and  commissions — as  distinct  from 
dividends.  Interest  and  other  Income  from 
investments 

However,  the  amount  )f  Income  eligible 
for  the  new  maximum  rate  will  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  income  received.  In  ex- 
cess of  J30.000.  from  specified  sources  benefit- 
ing from  special  'ax  trettment. 

For  example,  if  an  executive  receives  $100.- 
000  of  salary  and  >60,000  of  Income  from 
accelerated  depredation  ,»nd  other  'tux-pref- 
erence sources  only  870,000  of  his  salary 
will  qualify  for  the  new  maximum  tax  rate 


TTie  rate  celling  will  benefit  married 
couples  with  taxable  incomes  over  852  000 
and  single  perstms  over  826  000  the  levels 
at  whli'h  regular  tax  rntes  exceed  50  per- 
cent 

Ttie  theory  la  that  the  rate  celling  will 
reduce  the  incentive  for  high-paid  execu- 
tives, doctors  and  others  to  seek  tax  loop- 
holes Few  pers4jns  actually  pay  the  70  per- 
cent rate  because  they  find  ways  to  convert 
ordinary  Income  into  capital  gains  or  shelter 
It  from  taxation  through  other  devices 

SOCIAL    SECrRIlY 

The  bill  win  raise  Stx-lal  Security  benefits 
by  ap!>r:>xlmately  15  percent  acrc:i«s  the  board 
for  retired  persons,  surviving  spousec  and 
children,  and  disabled  persons 

The  increafies  will  take  elTe<'t  Jan  1  but 
will  not  be  paid  until  April  when  retroactive 
payments  for  Januitxy  February  and  March 
will  be  mailed. 

.s<rial  .Security  payroll  taxes  will  not  be 
ralse<]  to  pay  for  the  benefit  increase 

The  15  (jerceiit  increase  will  raise  minimum 
monthlv  benetl's  from  $55  to  «64  for  single 
persons  and  from  $82  .in  to  $96  for  couples 
Average  benefits  will  increase  from  about 
8100  u>  $llfl  for  single  persons  from  *I70  to 
$19«  f(<r  couples  from  888  to  8100  for  widows 
without  children  from  8250  to  $296  for 
widows  with  two  children  and  from  8113  to 
8130  for  disabled  person.s 

About  25  million  persons  will  benefit 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  designed  to 
prevent  states  from  fully  offsetting  the  Social 
Serurltv  Increase  bv  cutting  welfare  pay- 
ments to  the  same  persons 

T.^X    EXTTNSIONS 

Surtax 

The  10  percent  Income  surtax  on  individ- 
uals and  corporations  Is  scheduled  to  expire 
Dec  31  The  hill  will  extend  the  nr'ax  at  a 
reduced  rate  of  5  percen'  'hrough  June  30 

Withholding  rates  will  reflect  -he  reductlmi 
starting  in  JanuBry  and  'he  final  expiration 
starring  !n  July  On  1970  tjix  returns  filed  In 
the  spring  if  1971.  the  surtax  will  add  2S 
f)ercent  to  the  regular  tax  on  Income  received 
through  1970 

Ezci.iex 

The  7  percent  excise  tax  on  autos  and  the 
10  percent  excise  on  telephone  service  are 
scheduled  to  decline  to  5  percent  Jan  1.  to 
3  percent  in  1971.  to  I  percent  in  1972  and  'o 
-•ero  in  1973  The  bill  will  keep  -he  current 
rates  of  7  and  10  {percent  In  effect  through 
1970  and  postpone  the  later  schwluled  reduc- 
tions by  one  year 

TAX    REroRMS 

Investment  credit 
The  investment  tax  credit  subsidizes  busi- 
ness spending  for  machinery  and  equipment 
at  a  cost  fo  'he  Treasury  of  more  than  83  bll- 
:ion  a  vear  If  a  company  buvs  a  machine  for 
810000  for  example  It  subtract*  7  percent 
of  the  cost  or  $700.  from  federal  taxes  other- 
wise due 

The  bill  win  repeal  the  tax  credit  generallv 
retroactive  to  April  18  That  la.  'he  credit  will 
be  available  only  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment a^riulred  by  that  date  or  on  vihlch 
oonsfpictlon  Is  started  hv  that  date  Als" 
eligible  to  receive  'he  credit  will  be  machln- 
erv  .md  equipment  placed  In  service  before 
1976.  If  icqulred  tinder  binding  contract 
commitment*  entered  into  bv  .'Vpril  18 

There  are  numerous  transition  provisions 
and  several  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
under  binding  contracs  But  Senate  provi- 
sions for  broad  exemptions  from  repeal  were 
eliminated 

Capital  gains 

When  a  person  buys  stocks  or  other  capital 
assets  for  810.000  for  example,  and  .sells  them 
after  more  'han  six  months  for  $12,000.  only 


81.000  of  the  $2,000  gain  is  taxed  as  Income 
In  effect,  the  $2,000  capital  gain  Is  taxed  .i' 
half  the  rate  of  ordinary  income 

Furthermore,  the  tax  on  the  full  gain  can- 
not exceed  26  percent  If  a  person  is  In  it;.- 
70  percent  tax  bracket,  for  example,  the 
capital  gain  is  taxed  at  26  percent  rathtr 
than  35  percent.  All  but  small  corporatiii  . 
pay  a  flat  25  percent  tax  on  capital  gair  - 
Instead  of  the  regular  corporation  tax  of  ^.^ 
percent 

The  bill  will  continue  the  25  percent  maxi- 
mum rate  for  Individuals  only  for  the  fir-- 
850  000  of  capital  gains  In  a  year  Beyon  • 
that  amount  c^ipltj^l  gains  will  be  taxed 
half  the  ordinary  rate — that  Is.  up  to  35  pe-. 
cent — after  a  three-year  transition  period 
starting  In   1970 

Th  capital  gains  rate  for  corporations  \vl 
rise  from  25  to  30  percent,  with  a  thrc. 
year  transition 

If  a  pers.rn  >el!s  capital  assets  at  a  loss,  hi' 
f-rin  deduct   the  full  .imount  of  the  loss,  u, 
Ml   81.000  a   year,   !rom   ordinary  Income,    I 
ir.ake    treatment    of    losses    consistent    wltu 
gains,  the  bill  will  permit  deduction  If  onl- 
half  the  losses  from  ordinary  income   There 
fore    It   wl'l   t'lke  $2,000  of  capital   lossew  • 
offsft    the   maximum  $1,000  of  ordinary   in- 
come in  .1  year 

Public  officials  and  others  who  sell  collec 
tlons  of  their  letters  and  similar  material  .iro 
taxed  at  capital  gain  rates  Instead  of  higher 
rates  on  ordinary  Income    The  bill  will  lev 
ordinary  income  taxes  in  such  cases 

When  collections  of  letters  are  donated 
li  library  or  similar  philanthropy,  the  ;...: 
market  value  can  be  claimed  as  a  charitable 
deduction  The  bill  will  deny  the  deduc- 
tion when  the  letters  were  written  by  tl.c 
donor  or  prepared  for  him. 

Pensions  received  In  Installments  are 
taxed  :is  ordinary  Income,  to  the  extent  tl.c 
payments  exceed  the  employe's  contrtb':- 
tlons  However  If  the  pension  is  paid  in 
lump  sum.  the  portion  contributed  by  th-^ 
employer  is  taxed  at  lower  capital  gain, 
rat"s 

On  the  theory  "hat  the  liunp-simi  pension 
is   deferred   compensation,   the   bill   will    t  .\ 
the  p<jrtion  cntrlbuted  by  the  employer 
ordinary  income,  effective  with  contribution 
after    1969     The    amount    can    be    averagea 
over  seven   years   to  put   the  Income   Into 
lower  tax  bracket,  however. 

Real  estate 

When  property  bought  for  a  trade  or  bu.-'.- 
ness  is  to  be  useful  over  a  period  of  year? 
the  cost  cannot  be  deducted  from  taxable 
earnings  Immediately,  but  rather  the  deduc- 
tions must  be  spread  over  a  {>erlod  relate': 
to  the  useful  life. 

The     simplest     form     of     depreciation 
stralght-Une   If  a  $10,000  machine  has  a  use- 
ful life  of  10  years.  $1,000  a  year  Is  deducted 

Real  estate  Investors  use  accelerated  de- 
preciation to  deduct  most  of  the  cost  <■'. 
properly  in  the  early  years.  A  new  bulldlnu- 
can  be  depreciated  under  the  double-declin- 
ing balance  method.  On  a  $10,000  bulldini; 
with  a  10-year  life.  $2,000  Is  deducted  the  flrf 
year,  $1,600  the  second.  $1,280  the  third,  $1  - 
020  the  fourth,  $820  the  fifth  and  so  on 
Used  buildings  can  be  depreciated  at  a  rate 
half-way  between  straight-line  and  double- 
declining  balance. 

Large  depreciation  deductions  In  the  earlv 
years  often  wipe  out  taxable  Income,  evei 
If  the  property  really  is  profitable,  and  ma: 
produces  losses  to  offset  the  Investor's  tax- 
able Income  from  other  sources. 

When  the  property  is  sold  within  10  year? 
some  of  the  excess  depreciation  Is  "recap- 
turc-d'"  by  taxation  of  a  portion  of  the  gaif. 
as  ordinary  Income.  If  the  property  Is  sold 
after  10  years,  the  full  gain  Is  taxed  at  capi- 
tal gains  rates. 
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The  bill  will  allow  the  fastest  depreciation 
method — the  double-declining  balance  for- 
mula— only  for  new  housing.  New  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  real  estate  will  be  limited 
to  the  150  percent  declining  balance  formula, 
which  Is  half-way  between  stralgbt-llne  and 
double-declining  balance. 

DEPRECIATION    ALLOWANCE 

Purchasers  of  used  housing  with  a  remain- 
ing useful  life  of  at  least  20  years,  will  be 
permitted  to  use  a  125  p>ercent  declining  bal- 
ance formula:  all  other  used  housing  and  all 
used  commercial  and  Industrial  real  estate 
will  be  limited  to  stralght-Une  depreciation. 

When  the  housing  Is  sold  within  10%  years, 
all  or  part  of  the  accelerated  depreciation  will 
be  recaptured  through  taxation  of  some  of 
the  gain  as  ordinary  Income.  After  16%  years, 
the  full  gain  will  be  taxed  at  capital  gains 
rates.  For  commercial  and  Industrial  real 
estate,  accelerated  depreciation  will  be  re- 
captured in  full  through  taxation  of  an  ap- 
propriate portion  of  the  gain  as  ordinary  In- 
come when  the  property  Is  sold. 

Jlfincrals 

Oil  and  gas  operators  can  deduct  2714  p>er- 
cent  of  a  well's  gross  Income  from  net  In- 
come subject  to  taxation.  If  the  deduction 
does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  net  Income. 
This  Is  the  depletion  allowance.  Unlike  de- 
preciation in  other  industries,  depletion  Is 
not  related  to  costs;  the  Investment  In  a  well 
can  be  recovered  many  times  over  through 
depletion  deductions. 

The  bill  will  reduce  the  depletion  allow- 
ance to  22  percent  of  gross  Income  for  oil  and 
ttas. 

Depletion  allowances  for  sulphur,  uranium 
and  other  minerals  now  at  23  percent  will  be 
reduced  to  22  percent  and  molybdenum  will 
be  raised  from  15  to  22  percent.  Except  for 
ttold.  silver,  oil  shale,  copper  and  Iron  ore, 
all  minerals  now  receiving  15  percent  deple- 
tion allowance  will  be  cut  to  14  percent. 

All  other  depletion  allowances  will  remain 
unchanged. 

Minerals,  other  than  salt,  extracted  from 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  will  become  eligible 
for  depletion  for  the  first  time. 

DEPLETION     ALLOWANCE    CUT 

Financing  arrangements  called  production 
payments  are  widely  used  In  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  to  raise  funds.  Although  sale  of  a 
production  payment  by  an  oil  operator  per- 
forms the  function  of  obtaining  a  loan,  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  are  treated  as  Income 
rather  than  loans. 

This  device  Increases  net  Income  and  thus 
Increases  the  portion  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance that  can  be  claimed  within  the  formula 
limiting  depletion  to  50  percent  of  net  In- 
come 

The  bin  will  require  treatment  of  produc- 
tion payments  as  loans,  not  sales,  thus  re- 
ducing depletion  allowances  In  many  cases 
e\en  below  the  new  22  percent  rate. 
Charitable  contributions 

Deductions  for  charitable  contributions 
crenerallv  are  limited  to  30  percent  of  gross 
income.  The  bill  will  raise  this  limit  to  60 
percent,  although  some  types  of  contrlbu- 
•lons  will  be  limited  to  30  percent. 

Despite  the  general  limit.  Individuals  In 
certain  circumstances  can  deduct  the  full 
amount  of  their  income  for  contributions. 
This  Is  permitted  If  in  eight  of  the  preceding 
10  years  the  total  of  contributions  and  fed- 
eral Income  tax  payments  exceeded  90  per- 
cent of  taxable  Income. 

The  practice  of  some  wealthy  persons  is  to 
contribute  to  charity  stocks  or  other  assets 
equal  in  current  value  to  taxable  Income 
from  other  sources.  The  property  may  have 
been  purchased  at  much  lower  prices  years 
before. 

Although  the  deduction  Is  for  the  full 
current   vaUie  of  the  contributed  property. 


the  g^ln'in  value  since  the  original  purchase 
Is  not  taxed. 

In  this  way,  a  wealthy  person  can  con- 
tribute property  equal  in  current  value  to 
his  taxable  income  from  other  sources,  and 
so  keep  all  of  that  Income  tax-free. 

REPEAL    BT     STAGES 

The  bill  will  repeal  the  unlimited  chari- 
table deduction  by  stages,  so  that  by  1975  all 
charitable  deductions  will  be  limited  to  50 
percent  of  gross  in;ome. 

For  donations  to  private  foundations,  the 
bill  will  allow  a  deduction  only  for  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  contributed  property,  or 
alternatively  require  the  donor  to  pay  taxes 
on  the  gain  in  value.  For  gifts  of  stock  to 
colleges,  art  to  museums  and  other  dona- 
tions, the  present  rules  will  continue — allow- 
ing deductions  for  the  current  market  value 
without  taxation  of  the  gain. 

An  exception  will  tax  the  gain  in  value  of 
property  that  would  have  been  taxed  as 
ordinary  Income  instead  of  capital  gains  If 
sold.  This  applies,  for  example,  to  donations 
of  business  inventories  and  works  of  art 
contributed  by  their  creators. 

Other  provisions  will  tighten  the  rules  for 
charitable  contribution  deductions  by  trusts. 

Interest  deductions 

Interest  payments  on  loans  can  be  de- 
ducted without  limit.  Some  persons  borrow 
heavily  to  buy  stocks  or  other  property  that 
produces  little  current  Income  but  may  gain 
in  value. 

These  interest  payments  exceed  income 
from  the  investment  and  the  deductions  off- 
set ordinary  income  from  other  sources.  When 
the  investment  Is  sold,  the  gain  Is  taxed  at 
low  capital  gains  rates. 

The  bill  will  limit  deductions  by  individuals 
for  Interest  on  money  borrowed  to  finance  In- 
vestments. The  limit  will  be  the  amount  of 
net  income  from  dividends.  Interest  and  other 
Investment  sources,  plus  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal gains,  plus  $25,000. 

FARMING    LOSSES 

Liberal  accounting  rules  for  farmers  per- 
mit some  wealthy  persons  to  register  tax 
losses  from  farming  operations  and  use  the 
losses  to  offset  taxable  ordinary  Income  from 
other  sources.  In  addition,  they  are  taxed  at 
low  capital  gains  rates  when  they  sell  the 
farm  assets. 

The  bill  will  In  certain  circumstances  re- 
quire maintenance  of  an  account  of  farm 
losses  used  to  offset  income  from  other 
sources.  Losses  will  be  recorded  In  this  "ex- 
cess deductions  account"  only  if  the  taxpay- 
er has  more  than  $50,000  of  non-farm  in- 
come, and  only  to  the  extent  the  farm  losses 
exceed  $25,000. 

When  the  farm  assets  are  sold,  a  portion 
of  the  gain  equal  to  the  amount  In  the  ex- 
cess deductions  account  will  be  t.^.xed  as  ordi- 
nary income  rather  than  rit  low  capital  gains 
rates. 

Another  provision  wtU  deny  deductions  for 
farm  and  other  losses  If  the  activity  is  not 
carried  on  for  profit.  This  "hobby  loss"  pro- 
vision will  create  a  presumption  that  the 
activity  is  carried  on  for  profit  If  there  have 
been  profits  In  two  of  the  preceding  five 
years.  But  for  horse  breeders  and  racers,  the 
standard  is  two  out  of  seven  years. 

MINIMUM    TAX 

Existing  law  permits  many  wealthy  In- 
dividuals and  profitable  corporations  to  re- 
duce taxes  sharply  or  avoid  taxation  entire- 
ly by  using  deductions  to  offset  income  and 
by  converting  ordinary  income  into  capital 
gains.  Despite  the  theory  that  tax  rates  are 
progressive — rising  as  Income  increases — some 
wealthy  persons  pay  lower  tax  rates  than 
ordinary  wage  earners. 

Although  the  bill  will  restrict  or  close 
many  loopholes,  many  tax  benefits  will  re- 
main available.  To  backstop  the  specific  loop- 


hole-closing provisions,  the  bill  will  levy  a 
new  minimum  tax  on  income  that  otherwise 
would  be  sheltered  from  taxation  by  special 
"preferences"  In  the  law. 

Individuals  and  corporations  will  add  up 
the  amount  of  income  sheltered  from  taxes 
by  sj>eciflc  preferences.  The  amount  of  reg^u- 
lar  federal  Income  taxes  paid  will  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  amount  of  preference  in 
excess  of  $30,000.  A  10  percent  minimum  tax 
will  be  levied  on  any  balance. 

If  an  individual  receives  $130,000  of  pref- 
erence Income  and  pvay  $40,000  of  regular 
taxes,  for  example,  he  will  pay  an  additional 
minimum  tax  of  10  percent  on  $60,000,  or 
$6,000. 

The  preferences  subject  to  the  minimum 
tax  will  include  real  estate  depreciation  In 
excess  of  straight-line,  amortization  deduc- 
tions in  excess  of  straight-line  depreciation 
for  expenses  of  rehabilitating  slum  hous- 
ing, installing  pollution  control  equipment 
and  purchasing  railroad  cars,  tax  benefits 
from  stock  options,  depletion  allowance  de- 
ductions in  excess  of  the  property's  cost,  the 
une-half  of  capital  gains  excluded  from  tax- 
able Income  and  investment  interest  deduc- 
tions in  excess  of  net  Investment  Income. 

Foundations 

The  bill  will  levy  an  excise  tax  equal  to  4 
percent  of  investment  income  on  private 
foundations  that  otherwise  are  tax-exempt. 
The  tax  will  pay  for  closer  regulation  of 
foundations. 

"Self-dealing"  financial  transactions  be- 
tween foundations  and  their  donors  will  be 
prohibited  and  punitive  taxes  will  be  levied 
on  violators. 

Some  foundations  disburse  little  income, 
hoarding  their  assets  instead.  The  bill  will 
require  them  to  disburse  all  their  income 
from  assets  ( as  distinct  from  contributions 
received)  to  philanthropies  within  one  year. 
If  the  Income  is  less  than  6  percent  of  assets, 
they  will  be  required  to  dip  into  capital  to 
disburse  6  percent  anyway. 

Some  foundations  are  used  to  maintain 
control  of  a  business  by  the  donor  and  h!s 
family.  The  bill  will  "limit  the  combined 
ownership  of  any  corporation  by  any  founda- 
tion and  its  donors. 

OWNERSHIP   LIMITED 

For  foundations  established  In  the  future, 
the  combined  ownership  will  be  llmi'^ed  gen- 
erally to  20  percent  of  any  corporation's 
stock,  although  35  percent  will  be  allowed  i"n 
some  cases. 

For  foundations  already  In  exl.stence.  any 
combined  stock  holdings  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent must  be  disposed  of  within  a  period  of 
10  to  20  years.  In  some  circumstances,  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  holdings  to  20  or  35  per- 
cent win  be  required  over  an  additional  pe- 
riod of  years.  In  other  circumstances,  no  fur- 
ther divestiture  of  stock  below  60  percent  will 
be  required. 

The  bill  also  will  restrict  foundation  ac- 
tivities in  such  areas  as  lobbying,  politics 
and  voter  registration  drives. 

Other  tax-exempt  organizations 
Existing  law  takes  the  income  of  some 
otherwise  tax-exempt  organizations  from 
business  activities  not  related  to  their  basic 
functions.  This  applies  to  charities,  colleges, 
religious  organizations  other  than  churches, 
chambers  of  commerce,  labor  unions  and 
several  others. 

But  some  churches  and  other  exempt  or- 
ganizations engage  in  business  without  pay- 
ing taxes.  The  bill  will  extend  the  unrelated 
business  tax,  with  some  exceptions,  to  cover 
churches,  social  welfare  organizations,  social 
clubs,  fraternal  beneficiary  societies,  credit 
unions,  mutual  insurance  compcmles  and 
others. 

Social  clubs  and  employes'  beneficiary  as- 
sociations now  are  exempt  from  taxation  of 
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income  from  Investments,  aa  distinct  from 
bustneM  income  The  bill  will  revoke  this 
exemption. 

The  bill  also  will  ta«  income  of  tax-exempt 
organizations  from  advertising  in  their  pub- 
lications This  applies,  for  example,  to  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  National  Geographic  and  Boy  s  Life 

Mm'ing  expenses 

Employes  who  move  to  new  job  locations 
now  pan  deduct  some  direct  moving  expenses 
The  bill  will  extend  allowable  deductlorui  to 
cover  expenses  of  house-hunting  tripe  before 
the  move  temporary  living  expenses  at  the 
new  location  and  Incidental  expenses  of  sell- 
ing the  new  house  and  buying  a  new  house 
such  :wi  real  estate  commissions 

These  additional  deductions  will  be  limited 
to  2,500 

Moving  expense  deductions  also  will  be 
extended  t<i  self-employed  persons. 

Bankn 

Commercial  banks  now  can  deduct  3  4 
percent  of  the  amount  jf  their  outst.^ndlng 
uninsiirpd  '.onns  ffir  reserves  against  bad-debt 
losses    This  streatly  exceeds  actual  losses 

The  bill  will  reduce  the  allowable  bad- 
debt  reser-. e  deduction  to  1  8  percent  for  the 
next  six  years,  then  lower  it  gradually  to  ac- 
tual debt  losses  This  standard  will  be  reached 
in  19^ 


THE  CREDIT  CARD  AVALANCHE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  re- 
cently niy  Subcommittee  on  Fir.ancial 
In.stitutloii.s  held  3  day.s  of  heanntis  on 
the  problem  of  unsolicited  credit  cards 
Accordint,'  to  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
subcommittee,  credit  card  losses  are  ap- 
proachmss'  the  stai{i,'erin£;  sum  of  SlOO 
million  a  year.  Testimony  of  Royal  Jack- 
son, the  chief  of  the  bankruptcy  dr.i.-;ion 
of  the  r  S  courts.  .=;hows  that  unsolicited 
credit  cards  contribute  to  the  alarming 
hii'h  levr'l  of  consumer  bankruptcies. 
Referees  in  bankruptcy  around  the  coun- 
try firmly  believe  unsolicited  credit  cards 
cause  consumers  to  become  overextended 
with  credit. 

Mr  President,  on  Mor.dav.  December 
22,  1969  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished an  intere.stint;  and  informative 
article  on  the  trrowth  of  credit  cards.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  bems  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ch\rge  It'  B.<nk  Credit  Cvrds  Win  Wide 
L's.M.E  Bringing  Born  Benefits.  Prob- 
lems I'sERs  Like  No-Fte  Feat're:  Thejts 
.»N0  Bankriptcies  Result  Fr  i.m  Mass 
Mailings — Is  Amkrican   Express  Worried' 

I  By  Cirol  H  Falk) 
New  York  —The  Majestic  Ballroom  Is  a 
so-called  clinie-a-dance  emporium  near  Times 
Square  that  ictually  charges  «7  50  for  a  half 
an  hour  of  rr.pplng  the  light  fantastic  with 
the  resident  lovelies  But  customers  needn't 
worry  if  they  dont  have  $7  50  In  c.ish — they 
can  use  their  Miiater  Charge  credit  cards 

About  25  or  30  customers  have  danced  on 
credit  since  the  Majestic  signed  up  with 
Master  Charge  a  few  weeks  aso.  says  man- 
ager Nick  Mllano  Its  helping  business  he 
says,  and  he  s  thinking  of  signing  up  with 
Bank.\niencard  and  American  Express 

EverybcKly.  it  seems  has  at  least  one  credit 
card  these  days  and  more  jften  than  not  it  s 
a  Master  Charge  or  a  BankAmerlcau'd  card 
rather  than  the  .>lder  American  Expreaa.  Din- 
ers or  Carte  Blanche  cardj    In  the  past  year 


or  so.  the  two  major  bank  credit  cards  have 
gone  nationwide  S<:ime  7.200  banks  have  af- 
filiated with  one  or  the  other,  and  some  43 
million  Americans  now  have  a  Master  Charge 
card,  a  BankAmerlcArd  or  both  The  nuinl)«r 
of  bank  card  holders  Is  rising  two  to  three 
million  a  month,  the  card  companies  claim. 

THEPTS    A.ND     BANKRfPTC«S 

This  trend  delights  many  of  these  millions. 
but  critics  say  it  is  creating  some  problems, 
too  The  mass,  unsolicited  mailings  of  bank 
cards  have  caused  a  rash  of  thefts  of  the  cards 
from  the  postal  system,  and  the  fraud  losses 
are  estimated  at  well  over  $100  million  a  year 
What's  more,  say  critics,  the  un.vjllclted  mail- 
ings have  resulted  In  a  large  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies by  pefiple  who  couldn't  resist  going 
overtxiard  with  credit  purchases 

Nor  Is  an  unsolicited  card  always  received 
wr.h  Joy  A  California  lawyer  who  received  .» 
BankAmeno.ird  sent  It  back  with  a  blistering 
letter  that  said  In  part  In  a  word,  this  and 
similar  plan.s  to  make  m^ney  by  encouraging 
extrav.igance  strike  me  .is  being  beneath  ihe 
dignity  of  an  Institution  with  responsibility 
to  depa8lt.jrs  To  compound  the  error  by  a 
direct-mail  selling  camp.ilgn  such  as  would 
perhaps  be  approprl.ite  to  .sell  cap  pistols, 
patent  medicines  and  questionable  merchan- 
dise strikes  me  .ls  a  new  low  .n  banking  prac- 
tice •• 

But  most  people  who  receive  the  cards 
keep  them,  and  some  sources  claim  the  two 
b.ink  cirda  ire  causing  problems  lor  the  so- 
"i.led  prestige  c  ird.s  Executives  .it  American 
Express.  Diners'  Club  and  C.trte  Blanche  Hat- 
ly  deny  thu.  however  la  fact,  they  would 
have  you  believe  that  the  new  competition  is 
the  best  thing  that  ever  h.ippened  to  them 
"When  everyone  can  get  a  bank  card.  It 
be.omes  a  status  symbol  to  quail! y  for  our 
.■ard,  "  claims  Anthony  Kopp.  president  of  the 
L-redlt  :'ard  division  of  Diners  Club  Inc  "Our 
marketing  studies  And  that  as  a  bank  card 
g  >es  into  a  Midwest  or  Southwest  arex  where 
we  haven't  been  strong,  our  appUcalions  la 
the   area   triple  or  quadruple  overnight" 

There's  no  reason  to  doubt  him,  of  course, 
but  It's  easy  to  find  card  holders  and  mer- 
chants who  say  that  if  they  had  their 
choice — and  they  do — they'd  take  a  bank 
card  over  a  -prestige"  card.  It's  simple  eco- 
nomics Bank  curds  are  free,  but  the  six  mil- 
lion hi>:ders  ot  prestige"  cards  have  to  pay 
«15  a  year  \r,d  merchants  generally  have  to 
•urn  over  a  higher  per^ent.ige  of  their  sale 
w-ien  a  nonb&nk  card  Is  used. 

"A    MATTER    OF    DOLLARS    A.ND    CE.NTS" 

Tt'3  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents."  says 
.1  man  at  La  wry 's  Associated  Restaurants  in 
Ljs  Angeles  Lawry's  stopped  accepting  Carte 
Blanche  and  American  Express  cards  last 
Sept.  15.  figuring  BankAmerlcard  Diners  Club 
and  Lawrys  own  card  were  sufficient  We 
figure  well  save  «50.000  to  $60,000  a  vear  on 
this  mave  by  1972.  "  he  says 

The  amount  that  has  to  be  paid  by  the 
merchant  to  the  credit  card  company  varies, 
often  depending  .in  what  kind  of  a  deal 
the  shopkeeper  can  negotiate,  but  the  aver- 
age Is  probably  around  3"^.  for  a  bank  card 
and  4  '-  for  the  traditional  cards,  according 
to  a  study  by  Lionel  D  Edie  4  Co.,  a  consult- 
ing .ximpany  One  Industry  source  says  the 
fees  for  bank  cards  range  from  zero  ,it  par- 
ticularly prestigious  spots  where  the  bank 
wanus  Its  name  dl.splayed  all  the  way  up  to 
5  ;  American  Express  says  Its  fees  range 
from  2'4  t  I  for  an  air  line  that  does  a  large 
volume  I   to  7  '    i  for  a  small  specialty  shop  i 

One  big  restaurant  that  recently  dropped 
American  Express  says  the  company  was 
charging  it  two  percentage  points  more  than 
Carte  Blanche  charged  and  S'j  [xjints  more 
than  BankAmerlcard  charged. 

American  Express  ottlcials  says  the  com- 
pany will  drop  Its  maximum  charge  to  6  "r 
next  year,  but  a  spokesman  is  quick  to  claim 
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that  the  drop  reflects  efflclencles  of  opera- 
tion and  not  competition.  Perhaps  so,  tjut 
there  are  Indications  that  American  Expriss 
Diners  and  Carte  Blanche  are  running  a  du 
scared 

THE    HAPLESS    GIRL    CIRCULATES 

AU  three  card  companies  have  significant- 
!y  stepped  up  their  merchandising  effc  rts 
within  the  past  year  because  of  lncrea-e<] 
competition,  according  to  Stephen  R.  Pricci- 
man.  president  of  Plaza  Group  Inc  ,  a  ci  :n- 
pany  that  provides  mass-merchandising  sor- 
tlces.  For  example,  the  sponsors  have  be^n  ;. 
fering  card  holders  low  rules  for  a  rai  t;e 
of  merchandise,  such  as  stereo  and  iiim 
equipment 

One  big  Los  Angeles  restaurant  says  It  w.is 
ardently  wooed  to  continue  Its  afflUati  .n 
with  American  Express  after  It  quit  accc;.-- 
ing  the  card,  i  It  didn't  sign  up  again,  how- 
ever I  And  American  Express  gave  wide  .,,■■. 
culatlon  to  an  article  from  the  May  1969  .,. 
sue  of  Cosmopolitan,  which  bemoaned  the 
fate  of  the  hapless  single  girl  spending  !i.r- 
self  into  insolvency  with  unsolicited,  inter- 
est-charging credit  cards.  (The  bank  cards 
allow  a  holder  to  pay  just  a  portion  of  the 
bill  and  carry  the  rest  over,  at  18' :  unnu.il 
interest,  which  is  the  chief  way  the  banks 
profit  from  their  free  cards.  The  older  cards 
demand  prompt,  full  payment  every  month 
'We're  not  sitting  here  lat  and  happv 
concedes  an  official  of  American  Express.  Br.t 
he  as.serts.  his  company  really  won't  have  -o 
worry  until  a  bank  card  is  as  good  in  Ken. a 
as  It  Is  m  San  Francisco  " 

That  day  may  not  be  too  far  off  Both  major 
banks  cards  already  are  accepted  m  a  lew 
places  in  Eurojje.  and  BankAmerlcard  Is  .i., 
good  as  yen  in  much  of  .Japan  Marketing  rf- 
rlcluls  at  ix.th  BankAmerlcard  and  Uh^u-t 
Charge  claim  their  cards  will  be  accepted 
throu»;hout  the  world  before  ttx)  long. 

Precise  figures  on  anythlni^  in  the  credit 
card  business  are  hard  to  come  bv  Ma.st,-: 
Charge  says  us  card  Is  accepted  in  605000 
outlets,  but  a  man  at  American  Express  siv,.= 
he  refuses  -o  be  drawn  into  "the  number.^ 
game  •  How  do  you  count  Mobil  OlP  he  a.sk.^ 
.\s  one  outlet  or  as  thousands? 

Flijures  on  purchases  with  the  various  card.? 
aren't  quite  .is  elusive  Officials  of  the  comp.i- 
nles  sponsorlna:  the  three  "prestlRc"  cards 
estimate  that  .$2  7  billion  of  coods  wUl  be 
purchased  with  their  cards  this  year,  with 
American  Express  accounting  for  about  ?1  8 
billion  of  the  total  The  two  bank  cards  prob- 
ably win  account  for  close  to  $3  7  billion  of 
sales,  officials  estimate. 

SOME    PRECISE    FlCtTRES 

A  more  precise  figure  is  the  number  of  mail 
fraud  cases  that  have  resulted  from  the  mail- 
ings of  credit  cards  In  the  year  ended  June 
31.1.  1964,  the  Post  Office  reixsned  Investigat- 
ing only  15  cases  of  credit  card  frauds.  Bv 
fiscal  1968,  the  figure  was  .'^60.  and  In  •h.e 
most  recent  year  there  were  762.  The  number 
13  up  sharplv  again  this  year, 

Eugene  Gold,  the  dl.stnct  attorney  In 
Brooklyn,  says  recent  studies  Indicate  that 
losses  from  these  stolen  cards  are  "well  m 
excess  of  SlOO  million  a  year.'  up  from  $20 
million  m  1966  These  losses  uenerally  are 
borne  by  banks  or  insurance  companies,  but 
they  cost  consumers  a  lot  in  time  and  aggra- 
vation The  pers^in  whose  name  Is  on  the 
card  Is  of 'en  required  to  show  that  he  never 
received  the  card,  which  Is  sometimes  difP.- 
cult  An  .Administration  official  recently  told 
•.he  Senate  that  the  black  market  price  of  a 
sttjlen  credit  card  ranges  up  to  .$100. 

Thefts  are  one  reason  that  state  and  Fed- 
era'  legislaUirs  have  been  asked  to  enact  laws 
harrmg  unsolicited  mailing  of  credit  cards  A 
Senate  sulx-oinmlttee  headed  by  William 
Proxmlre,  a  IJemocrat  from  Wisconsin,  Is  In- 
vesugatlng  the  practice    In  New  York,  state 
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Attorney  General  Louis  Lefkowltz  has  labeled 
unsolicited  credit  cards  "an  insidious  e-vll" 
and  has  promised  to  back  a  Irill  next  year  to 
ban  such  mailings  In  New  York, 

Another  reason  cards  shouldn't  be  sent 
unsolicited  Is  that  they  make  It  too  easy  for 
a  i>erson  to  spend  more  money  than  he  has, 
critics  contend  Bankruptcy  often  results. 
They  say,  most  fiersonal  bankruptcies  are  due 
to  overextended  credit,  "frequently  due  to  the 
unwise  use  of  credit  cards,"  asserts  Royal  E. 
Jackson,  chief  of  the  bankruptcy  division  of 
the  administrative  office  of  the  U.S.  courts. 

In  Senate  testimony,  he  referred  to  a  report 
from  a  bankruptcy  referee  in  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn  .  who  said  that  17'"  of  the  682  consumer 
bankruptcy  cases  in  a  six-month  period  this 
year  listed  credit  card  debts  owed  to  banks. 
The  referee  added  that  the  average  wage 
earner  In  his  area  received  $70  a  week,  had  a 
lOth-grade  education  and  "almost  without 
exception  was  mailed  a  credit  card  without 
application  " 


THE  TRAGEDY  OP  THE  MISSING 
IN  ACTION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  scattered 
a(  ross  the  Nation  are  members  of  a  spe- 
cial group  of  women  for  whom  that 
phra.se  'the  tmcertainties  of  war"  has  a 
ve!->^  deep  meaning. 

The.se  are  the  women  who  are  wonder- 
ing 11  they  arc  widows  or  wives  of  missing 
soldiers  in  'Vietnam.  The  hardships  these 
women  and  their  families  face  because  of 
Hanoi's  refusal  to  release  prisoner  names 
are  indeed  tragic. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Johnson,  a  Salina  resi- 
dent, IS  one  of  the.se  women.  She  has  not 
known  whether  she  is  a  wife  or  a  widow 
since  June  10.  1965,  when  her  husband. 
Ma.i.  Bruce  John.son,  was  reported  miss- 
ing 111  action  in  Vietnam. 

This  tragedy  has  been  expressed  with 
poignancy  in  an  article  written  by  Robert 
Entroken  and  published  in  the  Salina, 
Kans.,  Jnui-nal  of  December  14. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  She  a   Wife  or  a  Widow?   "I  Know  in 

My  Heart  That  Bruce  Is  Alive  " 

(By  Robert  Entriken) 

Mrs  Kathleen  Johnson,  138  Denver,  Schill- 
ing Manor,  doesn't  know  If  she  is  a  ■wife  or  a 
widow  She  h.isn't  known  since  June  10, 
1965. 

Since  that  date  her  husband.  Maj.  Bruce 
Johnson,  has  beeii  missing  In  action  in  Viet- 
nam, He  Is  one  of  about  1400  \mericans  so 
listed. 

The  number  is  an  estimate.  It  Includes 
those  known  to  be  prisoners  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  those  who  simply  have  dropped 
from  sight  In  the  war  zone. 

But  neither  the  Hanoi  government  nor  the 
Viet  Cong  have  seen  fit  to  release  the  names 
of  their  prisoners.  There  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing if  fathers,  husbands  and  sons  are  alive 
In  a  prison  camp^-or  dead  in  a  Mekong  Delta 
swamp. 

FYlday.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  25  other  wives  of 
missing  men  responded  to  an  invitation  to 
meet  with  President  Nixon  at  the  White 
House. 

There  was  no  advance  publicity  "because 
of  the  personal  nature  of  this  visit  with  you 
and  other  wives  and  mothers",  said  Nixon's 
telegram  to  Mrs.  Johnson. 

"I  think  his  presence  and  what  he  had  to 
sav  demonstrated  his  concern,"  Mrs.  John- 


son said,  "He  told  us  our  men  would  not  be 
abandoned  no  matter  where  they  might  be. 
He  stressed  this  point." 

Mrs,  Johnson  said  she  believed  the  meet- 
ing to  be  without  precedent.  As  far  as  she 
knows,  no  other  President  has  ever  met  with 
wives  of  missing  servicemen. 

But  then,  she  said,  America  has  never  been 
In  a  war  where  the  names  of  prisoners  have 
been  withheld  for  so  long.  Both  Japan,  In 
World  War  2,  and  North  Korea,  during  the 
"IJOUce  action"  there,  withheld  names  briefly 
but  then  released  them. 

MISSING    MANY    YEARS 

Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin,  R-Mlch  ,  the  Sen- 
ate Minority  Whip,  said  Wednesday  on  the 
Senate  floor  one  serviceman  has  t>een  known 
to  be  a  prisoner  for  nearly  S'-j  years.  Four 
others  have  been  missing  or  held  captive  for 
5  years.  More  than  200  have  been  missing  or 
captured  nearly  4  years. 

Johnson,  who  now  has  been  missing  4 
years,  6  months  and  4  days,  is  high  on  the 
list. 

But  are  the  men  captured  or  dead?  Nobody 
knows. 

Mrs.  Johnson  believes  her  husband  Is  a 
prisoner  of  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army   (NVAl. 

"I  know  in  my  heart  that  Bruce  is  alive. 
I  knew  it  the  day  the  telegram  arrived  and  I 
know  It  now."  she  said. 

He  has  not  been  heard  of  or  from  since 
that  day  when,  as  an  adviser  to  a  South  Viet- 
namese Army  (ARVN)  unit,  he  went  in  with 
a  relief  force  to  try  to  rescue  units  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy. 

This  was  during  the  battle  of  Dong  Xoal.  a 
Special  Forces  camp  which  had  been  over- 
run north  of  Saigon.  Johnson's  last  contact 
with  anyone  was  with  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  'U.S.  Army  helicopter  unit  which  was 
flying-in  the  relief  forces. 

His  final  message  was  that  all  the  other 
Americans  with  him  were  dead  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  relieve. 

The  Johnsons  have  3  children— Bruce.  10, 
Colleen  Joy,  7,  and  Bryan,  who  will  be  9  next 
month. 

"The  children  have  to  live  with  this.  too. 
They've  had  to  almost  all  of  their  lives,"  Mrs. 
Johnson  said.  "It  could  all  be  relieved  if  only 
the  Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi  would  Just  give  a 
list  of  names  of  the  men  they're  holding 
prisoner," 

Bruce,  she  said,  entered  kindergarten  the 
September  after  his  father  became  missing. 
He  now  is  in  the  5th  grade. 

But  the  last  memory  Johnson  had  of  his 
children  was  in  a  photograph  taken  in  Sep- 
tember, 1964.  It  showed  Bruce  as  a  pre- 
schooler of  4,  Bryan  and  Colleen  were  tod- 
dlers of  3  and  2. 

The  photograph  was  returned.  Its  card- 
board frame  yellowed  and  with  a  couple  of 
smudges  and  spots  on  the  print,  with  John- 
son's personal  effects. 

Bruce,  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  Is  the  extrovert 
of  the  trio.  He's  the  type  who  walks  up  boldly 
to  greet  a  new  friend.  And  Colleen  is  a  rather 
typical  young  girl.  But  Bryan  is  the  quiet 
one.  He  has  to  be  drawn  out. 

"It's  been  particularly  hard  for  all  of 
them,"  Mrs.  Johnson  said,  "but  In  a  child 
like  him  I  can  see  in  his  eyes  the  hurt  It  has 
caused." 

Colleen  has  her  moments  too,  Mrs.  Johnson 
said. 

"Colleen  will  see  a  father  and  a  daughter — 
she  doesn't  know  what  she's  doing  but  she'll 
step  back  a  few  paces  and  Just  watch." 

Sometimes  normal  childhood  activities 
take  on  a  different  hue.  Recently  Colleen's 
Brownie  troop  was  making  cookies  to  give 
to  daddy. 

"Colleen's  cookies  are  In  the  refrigerator 
at  home,"  Mrs,  Johnson  said. 

One  time  a  class  was  writing  letters  to  their 


fathers — a   fairly   basic   exercise   In  primary 
school, 

"How  do  you  write  a  letter  to  your  father 
when  you  know  he'll  never  get  It?"  Mrs, 
Johnson  asked. 

Letters  to  prisoners  In  Vietnam  disappear. 
They  are  never  returned.  But  prisoners  who 
have  been  released  or  escaped  said  the  mall 
never  get  through  except  on  extremely  rare 
occasions — like  for  use  in  propaganda  films. 

And  packages  eventually  are  returned  to 
the  sender. 

For  the  fifth  Christmas,  Mrs.  Johnson  has 
sent  a  package  to  her  husband.  The  previous 
4  all  were  returned  5  or  6  months  later, 
marked  "refused". 

They  are  sitting  In  a  closet  at  home  now. 
"I  Just  can't  throw  them  away,"  Mrs.  John- 
son said. 

Last  September  Mrs.  Johnson  -ATOte  her 
congressman,  James  Harvey,  R-Mlch.,  who 
represents  the  district  in  the  "thumb"  of  the 
lower  Michigan  peninsula  including  her 
home  town  of  Harbor  Beach. 

Three  days  later  Johnson's  mother.  Mrs. 
Claire  Johnson,  Harbor  Beach,  also  wrote 
Harvey. 

On  Sept.  17  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  FYont  for  their  inhumane 
treatment  of  prisoners  and  disregard  'or  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

The  discussion  on  the  resolution,  all  favor- 
able, covered  58  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  which  Harvey  read  the  letters  of 
Jonhson's  wife  and  mother. 

In  her  letter,  Johnson's  wife  .tsked  Harvey 
to  make  "a  strong  and  firm  stand  demanding 
that  the  NLP  and  Hanoi  cease  their  cruel  and 
inhumane  treatment  of  our  husbands,  lath- 
ers, sons — please  demand  as  a  spokesman  of 
your  people  that  names  of  prisoners  !'e  giien, 
that  there  be  an  exchange  of  mail  and  pack- 
ages between  the  men  and  their  lamllles  and 
that  a  Red  Cross  group  or  any  neutral  com- 
mittee be  allowed  to  exaonlne  POW  camps  In 
ooth  North  and  .South  Vietnam,  that  those 
of  our  loved  ones  who  are  sick  or  wounded 
be  returned  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
ba.sic  decency — that  physical  and  mental  tor- 
ture be  stopped!" 

North  Vietnam  is  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva 
Convention.  They  signed  it  in  1957.  The  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  signed  in  1953  :aid  the 
US.  ratified  it  in  1955. 

mot  bound? 

Sen.  Griffin,  in  his  Dec.  10  Senate  address, 
said  the  Viet  Cong  contends  It  is  not  bound 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  since  the  NLP 
never  has  signed  it. 

"But  the  International  Red  Cross  says  that 
the  Viet  Cong  is  bound."  Griffin  said,  "since 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam  are  parties  to 
the  Geneva  Convention." 

Hanoi  and  the  NLP  have  been  oblivious  to 
official  calls  for  himiane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners and  inspection  of  POW  c.xmps  by  neu- 
tral parties. 

But,  Mrs.  Johnson  said,  something  seems  to 
be  getting  to  them:   individual  efforts. 

The  US  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
begun  an  individual  letter-writing  drive  to 
Xuan  Thuy,  leader  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Others 
have  been  urging  letters  to  Madame  Nguyen 
Thl  Binh.  head  of  the  NLF  delegation,  to 
neutral  countries  and  anyone  who  may  be 
able  to  influence  the  Communists. 

"This  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  they're 
really  uncomfortable  about,"  Mrs.  Johnson 
said. 

Since  her  husband,  if  captured,  would  have 
been  taken  by  enemy  units  in  South  Viet- 
nam, he  probably  still  is  in  South  Vietnam. 
Intelligence  reports  from  escaped  prisoners 
have  shown  that  an  enemy  unit  generally 
will  keep  a  prisoner  with  It  rather  than 
send  him  to  a  POW  camp  In  the  north. 
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For  thU  rcftton  Mr».  Johnson  Is  directing 
ber  efforts  at  letters  to  Mme  Btnh 

OnSln  also  has  gotten  behind  the  project 

'Perhaps  one  card  will  make  no  difference  ' 
he  said,  "but  who  can  say  what  a  million  will 
do'' 

Orlflln  said  tae  US  Jayceee  have  set  up  an 
address  for  letters  to  Thuy  The  Jayceea  will 
collect  the  letters  and  arrange  for  their  de- 
livery  The  address  Is 

Project  Xuan  Thuy 

Box  3600 

Washington   DC      30013 

Mrs  Johnson  gave  an  address  for  letters  to 
lime  Blnh  i  which  tAke  30  cents  postage  for 
a  half-ounce  I 

Mme  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh 

Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovemment 

49  Avenue  Cambacerea 

Verrleres-Le-Bulsaon 

91  Essonne.  Prance 

"We're  feeling  a  desperation  for  our  hus- 
bands and  for  ourselves."  Mrs  Johnson  said 
of  herself  and  other  women  whose  husbands 
are  missing  or  prlsonf  r 

"Hanoi  and  the  >rLF  must  act  They  must 
release  the  names  ' 


JOLTINEY  m  SEARCH  OP  A\rERICA 

Mr'  EAGLETON  Mr  Prpsident.  Mr 
David  "B  Bowes,  a  Wa^shington  corre- 
spondent of  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
recently  finished  an  odyssey  which  m  a 
period  of  7  months  earned  him  over  18.- 
000  miles  In  the  air  and  8.500  miles  alon^ 
the  highways  of  our  Nation 

It  was  a  Journey  in  search  of  America, 
during  which  he  talked  with  thousaT'.d.s 
of  people  from  all  walks  of  life 

Recently  he  concluded  his  travels  and 
In  a  series  of  reflective  articles  preserit-ecl 
his  impressions  of  Amer.ca  in  its  163d 
year 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unarumous  con- 
sent that  these  excellent  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record  Th^-y  were  pub- 
lished m  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on 
December  18.  19.  and  21 

There  bclns  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

CROSiSROADS  America     lastrES    Reactions 

UmroRM  tN  tJ  S 

(By   David    B     Bowes  i 

Washington  —The    problems     tormenting 

America,    and    rea<.tions    of    Individuals    to 

them      have     remarkable     uniformity     from 

state  to  state   city  to  city   town  to  town  and 

farm  to  farm 

This  predominant  conclusion  emerges 
after  seven  months  spent  in  search  of  Amer- 
ica -  flvlng  the  equivalent  of  sl.x  times  .ut>«8 
the  contlnont  d.-lvlnt?  8300  miles  .liong  high- 
ways and  streets,  talking  with  thousands 
of  clUiien!.  in  all  walks  of  life 

One  never  stopped  looking  for  slgnlflcant 
exceptions  to  the  national  rule  There  are 
varlatjon^    yet  no  real  exceptiorts 

Travelers  who  make  the  effort  can  learn 
interesting  local  nuances  In  public  opinion. 
History  and  climate  and  custom  still  shape 
Americans  as  a  people  Drifting  through  vari- 
ous regions  helps  one  applv  a  sort  of  fine 
tuning  to  what  he  thinks  he  knows  about 
the  L'nit«d  States 

But  there  are  no  surprises 
Somewhere  in  this  land  there  mav  be  a 
place  where  the  divisive  social,  political  and 
economic  Issues  of  the  19608  have  been 
eluded  or  held  at  bay  This  report«r  did  not 
nnd  It 

Somewhere  exists  a  communltv  that  estab- 
lished Its  prtorltles.  dealt  methodlcaJly  with 
urgent    public    tasks,    committed    sufficient 


funds   to    assure    success   and    lived    happily 
ever  after  Don't  you  believe  it. 

Indeed,  the  chaotic  pressures  exert«d  on 
man  and  luiture  appear  to  be  so  consistent 
that  ooB  Is  Inclined  to  be  encouraged  even 
as  ho  ventures  a  fairly  negative  prognosis 
for  the  Immediate  future 

America  Is  at  a  crossroads  In  Ite  life  as 
a  cohesive  and  governable  nation  Its  citi- 
zens   unanimously   agree   on   that   much. 

What  many  of  them  stui  do  not  seem  to 
realize-  -despite  the  quantities  of  printed 
and  broadcast  Information  to  this  effects- 
Is  that  their  own  conrmunlty's  problems  are 
not  In  any  way  unusual. 

As  surely  as  a  marigold  seed  grows  Into 
a  mangold  and  not  a  daisy,  the  community 
that  undergoes  marked  changes  in  popula- 
tion and  uniformity  of  its  cltuens  is  soon 
beset  with  all  the  now-famlllar  facets  of  the 
urban  crisis,  suburban  crisis,  rural  crisis,  etc. 
A  whlt-e  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Detroit 
could  be  running  for  the  same  office  In  any 
other  city  with  his  promises  to  use  "modem 
electronic  technology'  for  getting  policemen 
to  the  scene  of  crime,  to  establish  "neighbor- 
hood city  halls  '  where  clerks  will  listen  to 
you.  to  do  something  nice  for  .senior  citizens. 
to  do  something  Arm  about  Juvenile  delin- 
quency 

Everywhere  public  officials  are  attuned  to 
overwhelming  public  revulsion  against  overt 
violence  'f  ;inv  sort  Citizens  Insist  That  they 
are  not  against  greater  equality  for  blacks  or 
a  greater  voice  for  -students  In  university 
affairs 

But  don't  try  to  Ju.stlfy  violence  as  a  means 
of  achieving  .inythlng  The  .American  people, 
although  not  renouncing  their  own  -.'lulent 
national  past,  are  turning  against  even  the 
quiet  violence  by  which  man  has  assaulted 
and  battered  his  environment 

Yet  the  protest  technique  seems  certain  to 
be  with  us  for  years  to  come.  It  has  become 
respectable 

The  middle  class  for  years  has  been  afraid 
u>  rock  the  boat,  .savs  the  head  of  a  citizens' 
tax  group  in  Milwaukee  "Students  and  mi- 
nority groups  showed  us  that  confrontation 
Is  the  key  U>  getting  results  " 

The  'ax  revolt  runs  wide  and  deep.  All  over 
America  vot-ers  are  rejecting  .school  budgets, 
refusing  to  approve  bond  issues  and  other- 
wl.se  declaring  that.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes' 
statement  notwithstanding,  their  taxes  are 
not  buying  a  ci-.tUzed  -wx-lety. 

Older  white  re.sidents  of  cities  contend  that 
the  tax  load  Ls  driving  them  out  of  their  lit- 
tle homes  Even  In  the  suburbs  this  theme 
can  now  be  heard 

"The  tax  system  is  starting  an  elite  here." 
mutters  a  barber  near  Boston  "'The  rich  can 
afford  to  stay  but  I  can't   ' 

Prom  Richmond.  Va  .  to  Portland.  Oreg  .  the 
traveler  is  told  that  middle-class  resistance 
to  taxation  will  continue  until  America  starts 
tending  to  the  things  'hat  once  were  the 
haJlmark.s  of  a  proud  and  efficient  adventure 
in  democracy  Oarbage  collection  Postal 
service  Poor  people  willing  to  work  for  a 
living 

New  York  City  is  viewed  as  being  ,so  big 
and  such  a  mess  that  it  Is  a  special  case. 
There  is  vague  awareness,  however,  that  If 
Gotham  Is  ungovernable,  no  other  cltv  can 
take  \is  future  for  granted  If  citizens  do  not 
maintain  their  property  in  the  Bronx  some 
sort  of  bell  may  be  t<3lllng  for  Des  Moines. 

Stated  m  various  ways,  a  national  demand 
for  new  priorities  Is  what  seems  to  arise 
for  this  welter  of  dissatisfaction. 

Putting  astronauts  on  the  moon  was  an 
exhilarating,  almost  spiritual,  experience  for 
an  America  divided  against  itself  In  the 
fifth  and  by  some  measures  the  eighth  year 
of  a  war  that  will  not  be  "lo.st"  and  cannot 
be  "won."  the  mission  of  Apollo  11  was  vic- 
tory In  Its  most  decisive,  noble  and  fault- 
less form 


Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  pub:;,- 
has  expressed  no  clear  judgment  on  hr.x 
badly  It  wants  to  explore  Mars  Some  ob- 
servers considered  Apollo  13  something  of  a 
rerun  Even  In  central  Florida,  not  far  fron, 
Cape  Kennedy,  polls  disclose  erosion  of  sia  - 
port  for  more  of  the  same  TTiere  is  pride  .!i 
the  country's  technology  and  delivery  .->>- 
tems  As  a  people.  Americans  take  know-hi  -.v 
for  granted,  and  not  only  in  the  bleak 
reaches  of  space.  This  nation  applauds  tlje 
same  expertise  when  It  Is  harnessed  to  de- 
liver countless  hot  dogs  (cooked  in  been  t  . 
Just  about  any  intersection  In  these  Unlit. i 
States. 

So  why  can't  trash  be  taken  for  dlspo.^.il 
to  some  place  far  away?  San  Pranclsco  ■, 
its  peninsula  may  appear  to  be  a  spec.,; 
oase  In  this  respect.  It  Is  a  matter  of  degrw 
however.  City  dwellers  In  every  region  a.-'' 
receptive  to  trash  trains,  laser  beams,  anv- 
tblng   to  make  their  Junk  dlssappear 

The  sanitary  landflU  at  wealthy  Monte- 
rey. Calif  .  "even  has  a  Plliplno  gardener 
boasts  the  landfill  superintendent.  While 
picturesque  and  sequestered  Monterey  was 
giving  trash  a  relatively  fancy  burial,  the 
local  teachers  went  on  strike  for  more  pav 

One  finds  virtually  no  support  for  con- 
tinuing the  Vietnam  war.  This  Is  not  to  m-. 
that  some  people  would  not  like  to  bonih 
Hanoi  and  "get  it  over  with"  Mostly  it  ;> 
the  young  who  brood  about  the  violence 
overseas. 

Those  who  express  the  greatest  fnistr.- 
tlon  over  the  stalemate,  and  the  shorte  • 
patience  with  .intlwar  protesters,  seem  . 
know  what  Is  inexorably  coming  Equntii..- 
withdrawal  with  defeat,  their  bitter  sears  i 
for  reasons    "why"  has  already  begun. 

In  philosophical  moments,  some  individ- 
uals of  ultraconservatlve  persuasion  seem  "  j 
be  saying  that  President  Richard  M.  Nix.  .i 
has  their  permission  to  end  It  as  long  as  lie 
calls  It  something  else  Many  object  to  "in- 
stant analysis"  on  television  be^-ause.  thf"- 
say.  It  militates  against  efforts  to  give  Amer- 
icans something  to  believe  and  cling  to  :it 
this  painful  Juncture  In  the  nation's  life 

Mostly  folks  are  simply  tired  of  war.  tired 
of  death,  tired  of  trv-lng  to  do  right  by  ■lltrle 
brown  people"  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
who  "arent  worth  the  life  of  any  Americ.iu 
boy  "' 

For  too  many  years,  one  is  told  in  cities  ai.i 
towns  everywhere,  families  have  been  sep;.- 
raied  for  no  good  reason  If  we're  not  going  •  • 
win  this  thing 

The  sad  departures  continue.  Smart  in  his 
starched  uniform,  the  soldier  tries  to  cheer 
his  wife  and  aging  parents  at  the  airp>.r- 
They  are  not  to  be  consoled.  Just  as  they  .ee 
few  tangible  domestic  returns  for  their  tax 
dollars,  they  no  longer  believe  that  we  pro- 
tect Los  Angeles  by  scanning  a  Saigon  crowd 
for  an  indistinguishable  enemy. 

On  the  home  front  these  issues,  listed  in 
the  order  in  which  residents  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts view  them  with  alarm,  hold  trr.f 
in  the  South.  West  and  Midwest  as  well: 

Drug  abuse  among  youth.  Inflation,  welfare, 
lack  of  respect  for  authority,  the  Mafia,  crime 
In  'he  streets,  cost  of  auto  Insurance,  cc.s- 
of  state  government,  riots  In  the  ghetto- 
highway  accidents,  breakdo'wn  in  parentai 
discipline,  .student  protests,  property  taxe.s, 
cost  of  town  and  city  government,  industria'. 
development,  income  taxes,  water  pollutic!' 
dishonesty  in  high  places,  air  pollution.  tratJ.L 
congestion,  helping  the  poor,  police  protec- 
tion, racial  prejudice,  parking,  alcoholisn;, 
public  transportation,  mental  health,  educa- 
tnn.  quality  of  roads,  recreation  facilities  and 
unemployment. 

Ill    the    face   of   all   this,   Americans   have 

turned  predominantly  conservative  In  their 

attitudes,     whatever    their     jxjlltlcal     partv 

affiliation 

The  conservatives   are   more  conservative. 


I 

December  23,  1969 

Perhaps  half  the  liberals  have  become  cson- 
.ser%'atlve;  the  other  half  are  either  silent 
or  dispirited  because  the  nation  is  in  no  mood 
to  support  new  crusades  against  hunger,  in- 
Histlce  or  the  like. 

"  One  hears  also  of  the  strong  desire  of 
.American  suburbia  to  be  let  alone.  Americans 
.ire  a  people  struggling  to  better  themflelvee 
and  the  lives  of  their  families.  Whitea  want 
'()  move  up  from  apartments  where  people 
dump  their  automobile  ashtrays  in  the  park- 
ing lot  Blacks  want  to  leave  places  far  worse 
than  that. 

To  date,  the  suburbs  have  not  been  the 
paradise  to  which  all  have  aspired.  Americans 
.still  search  for  the  sense  of  place  that  small 
towns  and  farmsteads  offered.  Even  city 
neighborhoods  offered  this  sense  of  belonging 
i)efore  cities  started  falling  apart. 

No  matter  For  now.  at  least,  the  expanding 
.\merican  middle  class  wishes  to  putter  In 
us  back  yard,  see  a  football  game  on  tele- 
ision.  plav  some  corkball  (in  Savannah  they 
i-all  it  half-rubber)  with  the  kids,  and  try  to 
t;et  a  little  love  and  laughter  out  of  a  world 
that  is  beyond  understanding. 

We  are  concerned  in  public  affairs,  but 
immersed  In  our  private  ones, "  wrote  Walter 
Llppmann  nearly  50  years  ago.  It  remains  true 
today,  although  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
tell  public  from  private. 

Race,  Youth  Issues  Test  U.S. 
(By  David  Bowes) 
Washington. — "I  know  that  the  heart  of 
.America  is  good."  said  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  in  his  inaugural  address  last  January. 
.Americans  want  to  believe  this  but  many 
cannot. 

As  If  the  complexities  and  disruptions  of 
metropolitan  life  were  not  enough,  the 
traveler  in  search  of  America  today  hears 
repeatedly  that  two  issues— race  and  youth— 
lire  sorely  testing  the  nation's  capacity  for 
good  will. 

White  citizens  still  express  support  In  prin- 
ciple for  racial  harmony  in  education,  em- 
ployment and  housing  As  time  passes  there 
.seems  to  be  more  willingness  to  accept  black 
.Americans  as  equals — in  the  sense  that  they 
have  equal  opportunities. 

Simultaneously,  however,  whites  make  It 
clear  that  they  do  not  condone  racially  di- 
visive language  from  blacks.  Nor  do  they 
understand  why  some  Negro  Americans  act 
as  if  they  thought  separatism  was  the  an- 
swer. Moreover,  many  whites  believe  that 
militant  blacks  speak  for  most  blacks. 

Negroes,  for  their  part,  generally  express 
faith  that  their  race  will  gain  full  access  to 
life  In  America  Just  as  various  groups  of 
ethnic  whites  did  before  them.  Most  blacks 
disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  militant  separa- 
tists, but  they  voice  fully  as  much  im- 
patience. 

The  revolution  of  rising  expectations — a 
term  often  applied  to  underdeveloped 
colonial  nations — has  become  a  major  factor 
in  domestic  race  relations  as  well.  "Now,"  as 
in  '"Preedom  Now,"  means  what  it  says. 

As  surely  as  Southern  whites  knew  deep 
down  that  school  integration  was  coming,  no 
matter  how  many  delays  were  cooked  up, 
Negroes  everywhere  predict  that  full  equality 
will  come.  Their  desperation  stems  from  the 
feat  that  they  might  not  live  to  enjoy  it. 

.A  black  woman  in  "Virginia,  about  60  years 
old.  knows  the  times  have  left  her  behind. 
Although  she  is  not  angry,  she  makes  this 
melancholy  observation: 

"All  these  modernistic  things  that  colored 
kids  are  demanding.  Mostly  they're  getting 
chances  that  all  of  us  should  ha"ve.  "What  I 
wonder  sometimes  Is  why  I  didn't  think  of 
trying  harder  for  freedom  when  it  could  have 
made  a  difference.  Why  didn't  I  think  of  It? 
Maybe  only  schooling  sets  you  thinking." 
These   thoughts    are   almost   identical   to 
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comments  made  by  white  parents  who  con- 
template the  turbulent,  liberating  lives  of 
young  persons  now  coming  of  age  in  America. 
Pew  citizens,  however,  are  aware  of  these 
similarities  in  outlook. 

Back  in  May  this  reporter  talked  with  a 
Negro  woman  whose  student  son  he  had  met 
In  a  different  city.  Remembering  her  boy's 
high-rise  Afro  hair  style,  this  mother  asked: 
"I  suppose  he's  still  wearing  that  awful, 
long  hair,  isnt  he?" 

Frequently,  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  comment  has  been  recounted  in  con- 
versations with  white  mothers  perplexed  by 
the  rebellious  attitudes  of  young  persons 
whose  hair  hangs  down  Instead  of  stand- 
ing up. 

Without  exception,  the  reaction  of  the 
white  women  has  been  one  of  amazement. 
All  of  them  Immediately  recognize  the  par- 
allels between  their  own  motherly  dismay 
and  that  of  the  Negro  mother. 

Most  of  them  accept  this  true  Incident  as 
true,  despite  the  fact  they  have  never  expe- 
rienced anything  that  might  corroborate  it. 
A  few  whites  insist  that  the  reporter  is  mak- 
ing up  stories  to  support  some  personal  bias. 
Besides  this  evidence  of  de  facto  separat- 
ism, one  encounters  a  wide  range  of  miscon- 
ceptions which  raise  serious  questions  about 
reality  as  well  as  tolerance  in  America  today. 
The  white  merchant  In  Salinas.  Calif.,  may 
be  forgiven  his  annoyance  at  finding  Negro 
members  of  the  Job  Corps  living  in  the 
Omaha  hotel  where  his  high  school  prom  was 
held.  Having  declared  that  we  can  t  go  home 
again,  people  try  anyway,  blaming  others 
when  it  doesn't  work  out. 

Not  so  easily  forgiven,  at  least  not  by  low- 
income  whites.  Is  the  middle-class  liberal 
who  espouses  Integration  for  others  but  lives 
beyond  the  upheavals  it  produces.  Some  cru- 
saders live  in  expensive  suburbs:  others  Ine 
m  northern  states  where  only  a  few  Negroes 
reside. 

Southerners  are  quick  to  express  resent- 
ment when  people  in  higher  latitudes  tell 
them  how  to  manage  their  affairs.  The 
southern  point  is  fairly  made. 

A  parade  in  Florence,  Oreg.,  last  summer 
Included  a  shuffling  character  in  blackface 
whose  function  was  to  clean  up  manure  from 
the  horses.  Vermont's  tradition  of  equality 
since  Abolition  days  was  shaken  a  year  ago 
when  night  raiders  attacked  the  home  of  a 
black  minister.  In  Minnesota,  Indorsement  of 
the  Kerner  Report  is  no  less  valid  if  the  po- 
litical leader  has  never  met  any  Negro,  but 
some  might  And  indorsement  easier. 

The  glamorous  culture  of  youth  is  wring- 
ing other  anxieties  from  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica. Fed  the  world's  most  nourishing  diet, 
reaching  puberty  earlier  than  ever,  our  chil- 
dren are  brimming  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion and  animal  spirits  In  equal  measure. 

Organized  religion  is  going  through  a  time 
trial  for  many  reasons,  chief  among  them  the 
young  persons  who  accuse  the  bigger  denom- 
inations of  practicing  real  estate  first  and 
Christianity  second.  This  Is  what  the  traveler 
is  told  by  clergymen  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Urban  America  is  where  church  member- 
ship projections  in  the  late  1950s  heralded 
growth.  New  wings  were  built  for  Sunday 
schools  and  the  full  range  of  secular  activi- 
ties that  characterize  religion  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  In  many  cities  this  growth  did 
not  pan  out.  So  the  mortgages  are  bigger  and 
financial  support  from  congregations  Is  de- 
clining. 

Without  young  jyereons  and  their  social 
gospel  of  brotherhood  and  Involvement,  re- 
ligion in  the  United  States  faces  a  doubt- 
fllled  future.  With  middle-class  adults  drop- 
ping out — they  say  churches  are  too  liberal 
and  controversial — religion  today  Is  tenuous, 
too. 

An  unscheduled  visit  to  a  Protestant  the- 
ological   seminary   Illustrated    the    youthful 


view  that  the  seniority  system  haa  held  back 
the  nation.  In  addition.  It  was  one  of  count- 
less incidents  showing  how  "youth"  as  an  age 
bracket  now  runs  from  roughly  13  years  o* 
age  through  graduate  students  in  their  mid- 
dle twenties. 

Hearing  a  broadcast  report  that  seminar- 
ians had  occupied  an  administration  build- 
ing, this  reporter  left  a  busy  freeway  and 
found  his  way  to  the  shade-dappled  campuB 
that  was  under  seige. 

The  seminarians,  most  of  them  clean- 
shaven and  all  of  them  terribly  earnest,  were 
protesting  against  the  fact  that  the  t)oard 
of  trustees  had  no  Negro  members.  A  small 
percentage  of  seBQlnarlans  was  black;  most 
of  the  protesters  were  white. 

Not  only  were  theee  future  ministers  unan- 
imous in  the  action  they  took.  Their  wives 
had  signed  a  petition  urging  them  to  boy- 
cott examinations  and  the  like.  A  student 
spokesman  explained: 

"This  country  Is  being  run  by  self-per- 
petuating boards  of  older  people.  Time  and 
again  we  respectfully  asked  for  a  hearing. 
Not  a  word,  not  even  from  the  progressive 
businessmen  who  serve  as  trustees  here.  Now 
that  we've  taken  over  they  all  want  to  talk. 
Isn't  it  sad  when  we  have  to  do  8am»thlng 
absurd  like  this  to  get  action  on  a  moral 
Issue?" 

Another  significant  factor  is  that  many 
Americans  under  30  no  longer  fear  attack  or 
Invasion  by  a  foreign  po"wer.  The  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  was  seven  years  ago — a  long  time  as 
young  people  measure  It. 

Even  members  of  right-wing  political  orga- 
nizations seem  content  to  focus  on  what  they 
believe  Is  domestic  subversion. 

"I  belong  to  an  antl-Commtmist  organiza- 
tion that  never  holds  meetings,"  confided  a 
pleasant  lady  in  Dallas.  "We  don't  want  to 
be  infiltrated." 

Pew  Americans  express  interest  or  abiding 
faith  in  the  civil  defense  program.  In  a  sub- 
urb of  Washington,  DC. — a  prime  target  for 
enemy  attack — more  than  a  hundred  water 
containers  in  one  big  shelter  stand  empty. 
First  aid  kits  have  been  borrowed  and  never 
returned. 

Citizens  who  may  have  given  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  to  winning  World  War  II  re- 
memt)er  Pearl  Harbor,  Dachau,  Buchenwald 
and  Manchuria.  Indoctrinated  with  the  no- 
tion that  America  could  be  attacked,  for  rea- 
sons totally  beyond  its  control,  they  made 
a  kind  of  game  of  f)onderlng  global  machina- 
tions. 

Younger  citizens,  better  educated  than 
ever  before,  know  nothing  of  this  feeling. 
Just  as  they  know  nothing  of  great  economic 
depressions.  For  this  reason,  some  thoughtful 
observers  suggest,  the  young  are  imwllling 
to  pursue  military  adventures  in  Korea,  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere. 

Instead,  youth  worries  about  why  the  na- 
tion cannot  supply  adequate  housing,  suffi- 
cient clothing,  food,  a  decent  environment. 
They  ask  why  It  is  not  possible,  with  afflu- 
ence upon  us,  for  an  Individual  to  find  crea- 
tive work  and  leisure  in  this  Impersonal,  in- 
dustrial society. 

This  divergence  of  emphasis  between  gen- 
erations may  produce  more  startling  con- 
trasts in  the  future.  More  than  12,000,000 
Americans  were  enrolled  in  colleges  or  uni- 
versities in  this  decade.  Is  hlgber  education 
an  intense  mass  experience,  shaping  lives  and 
attitudes  Just  as  war  and  depression  did? 

Near  a  mldwestern  university  two  unmar- 
ried students  are  strolling.  He  gathers  a 
handful  of  her  hair  and  tugs  it  gently.  She 
looks  up  with  the  adoring  eyee  that  women 
have  saved  for  special  men  since  time  began 
They  do  the  weekly  washing  at  a  coin  laun- 
dry, then  head  home  to  macaroni,  mari- 
juana and  bed. 

Many  young  people  consider  such  rela- 
tionships essentially  more  honest  than  what 
Is  described  in  the  vintage  Americans  painted 
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on  honeymoon  c*rt  "Ju«t  Married!  Tonight 
It'»  Legal!"  declares  a  Dodge  In  New  Hamp- 
shire -Now  Its  Legal!  Ha-H»!'  shouta  a 
Volkswagen  in  Seattle 

Youths  new  brand  of  honeety  sUU  has 
fewer  adherents  than  the  old  But  youth 
because  It  Is  so  young,  has  time 


Amkrica  Clings  to  Past  Amhj  Urbanization 
(By  David  B  Bowes i 
WAaHiNOTON  —Too  tired  and  discouraged 
for  Its  tender  years,  this  nation  of  203  000.000 
has  moved  to  the  city  but  left  its  heart  on 
the  farm. 

Paying  unconscious  homage  to  the  agrarian 
past  and  Its  systems  of  government.  America 
Is  an  urban  society  surprisingly  naive  about 
how  it  got  that  way  and  about  why  it  is  un- 
dergoing spasms  of  change 

On  every  hand  the  traveler  sees  evidence 
of  disparity  between  the  vast,  industrial 
United  States  as  It  is  and  the  hope  of  many 
citizens  that  small  town  and  rural  values  still 
set  the  pace 

Nearly  everyone  knows  what  a  dramatic 
Increase  in  population  growth  and  density 
can  do  It  can  make  a  nation  such  as  India 
seethe  with  class  hatred,  taxing  its  capacry 
to  achieve  consensus  or  withstand  protest 
and  rioting 

The  hlslorical  rate  of  population  growth  sn 
Aruerlca  la  pot  far  different  from  that  of  con- 
temporary India,  according  to  the  Population 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Americas  high  natural  birth  rate  and  heavy 
immigration  were  wonders  of  the  world 

Not  until  April  will  we  complete  50  vears 
as  an  urban  nation — a  majority  of  Americans 
living  In  communities  of  2600  or  more— and 
demographers  predict  sizable  population 
growth  before  the  year  2000 

With  the  disappearance  of  free  frontier 
land,  the  impact  of  this  trend  of  urban 
growth  intensified 

Philip  M  Hauser,  professor  of  sociology  and 
director  of  the  center,  believes  that  the  com- 
bined effects  of  population  growth,  density 
and  racial  concentration  "produced  in  the 
realm  of  the  social  the  equivalent  of  a  muta- 
tion m  the  realm  of  the  i?enetic  ' 

In  Hauser  s  view,  the  northward  mlsfration 
of  Negroes  is  not  vet  fullv  grasped  Blacks 
having  been  excluded  from  mainstream 
America,  went  from  73  per  cent  rural  to  73 
per  cent  urban  m  a  half  century 

.Although  he  does  not  believe  that  either 
conservatism  or  liberalism  can  solve  the  ur- 
ban crisis-  he  calls  for  new  emphasis  on  so- 
cial sciences— Hauser  does  relate  politics  to 
population 

It  is  no  accident,  he  said,  that  conserva- 
tive Senator  Barry  M  Ooldwater  of  Arizona 
comes  from  a  state  that  as  recently  as  1940 
had  a  population  density  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  United  States  m  1790  Nor  l.s  It 
mere  coincidence,  he  said,  that  Senator  Ja- 
cob K  Javlts  a  liberal  Republican,  represents 
crowded  Ne.v   York 

Asked  whether  the  United  States  had 
somehow  slipped  its  moorings  and  begun 
drifting  as  a  nation.  Hauser  shook  his  head* 

■On  the  contrary."  he  replied.  "I  don't 
think  weve  slipped  our  m<jorlngs  fast  enough 
Our  responses  to  urban  problems  are 
tied  to  archaic  state  and  feder.il  constitu- 
tions I  question  whether  America  can  re- 
main a  viable  society  unless  we  stop  'rying 
to  solve  twentieth-century  problems  with 
nineteenth-century  methods." 

Hauser.  a  recent  past  president  of  the 
American  Sociological  Association,  Is  out- 
spoken m  his  interpretations  of  population 
data  tr.-icing  the  passage  of  this  country 
from  the  little  community  to  the  mass 
society  " 

That  Americans  And  it  difficult  to  reassess 
familiar  systems  of  governance  is  neither  new 
aor  surprising  Friendly  conversations  m 
Jiany  states  reveal  some  progress  amid  the 
generil  lag 


The  realization  that  county  government,  as 
constituted,  may  not  be  equal  to  its  tasks  Is 
galiung  ground  One  Is  frequenUy  told  that 
county  aeau  were  situated  one  day's  buggy 
ride  from  anywhere  in  the  county  the  im- 
pllcauon  being  too  clear  to  spell  out. 

Planning  ha«  become  a  respectable  word 
as  Hauser  noted,  if  it  is  modified  by  the  term 
city"  However,  when  modified  by  such 
terms  as  metropolitan."  regional."  or  "na- 
tional." It  Is  sun  considered  a  dangerous  Idea 
by  many  Americans 

While  youth  exalu  the  here-and-now.  ita 
eldeis  seem  preoccupied  with  earlier  years— 
not  io  much  to  iearn  where  we  have  been  as 
to  relive  simpler  periods  through  their  arti- 
facts and  rhetoric 

Dealers  in  antiques  and  the  like  report  that 
tradlUonal  dlstlncUons  between  antiques 
and  worthless  discards  are  blurred  A 
Post  Toastles  box  glued  to  a  varnished  board 
sells  for  $14  The  coll  from  a  Model  T  Ford 
is  tagged  ta  75  Demand  is  as  great  for  moral- 
ity plays  of  the  sort  depicted  in  comic  books 
from  the  1940s 

On  the  philosophical  side,  one  encounters 
not  a  misreading  of  history,  but  an  apparent 
disregard  for  context  and  changing  times. 
Centun'-old  quotations  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, suggesting  that  free  Negroes  ought  to 
know  their  place,  are  cited  chapter  and  verse 
against  civil  rights  legislation 

Furthermore,  there  Is  limited  sentiment 
among  the  voting  public  for  the  possibility 
that  the  Pounding  Fathers  did  not  Intend 
specific  points  m  their  documents  to  be  pro- 
tected against  amendment  of  any  sort 

Hauser  noted  that  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  most  of  the  state  constitutions 
for  which  It  was  the  prou>type.  wa^  an  agri- 
cultural society  In  every  respect 

Between  1910  and  I9fi7.  farm  employment 
declined  to  4.953.000  persons  from  13  555  000 
Americans  working  m  service  industries'  in- 
creased to  10.071,000  from  2.203,000  in  about 
40  years  There  were  2.676.000  Crtjvt-mment 
emploves  In  1919  Now  there  ire  more  than 
11  000.000  civil  servants  and  neither  political 
party  promisee  to  do  .invthing  to  reduce  -he 
number 

Megalopolls—wtth  every  physical  ect)- 
nomic.  personal  social,  spiritual:  racial  ,ind 
governmental  problem  — is  where  vou  find  It 
Hauser  seee  It  emerging  from 

Milwaukee  tu  Chicago  to  South  Bend 
Chicago  U)  Peona  Ut  St   Louis 
Detroit  to  Toledo  to  Clncannatl 
Toledo  to  Cleveland  lo  Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco  to  Sacramento 
San  Pnincisco  to  Fresno  to  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Diego 

Everett   to  Seattle  to  Tacoma  to  Portland 
'•J  Salem 

Jacksonville  to  Orlando  to  Miami  on  Flor- 
ida s  east  coast 

Jacksonville  to  Orlando  Uj  Port  Myers  on 
rlondas  west  coast 

Buffalo  to  Utlca  to  Albany 

KnoxviUe  to  C*iattan.x^  to  Birmingham 

Denver  to  Pueblo 

Dallas  t(j  Houston  to  Galveston  to  Port 
Won.h  to  San  Antonio 

Atlanta  to  Durham 

New  Orleans  to  Mobile  to  Tallahassee 

It  t^es  ,inly  time  and  depth  of  focus  for 
the  roving  reporter  to  confirm  that  Hauser's 
predictions  are  coming  true 

The  talk  about  new  towns  and  new  cities 
suggest-s  to  some  persons  that  escape  from 
urb.m  society  and  lis  ills  is  possible  This  Is 
still  A  free  country,  hippies  and  straight  peo- 
ple alike  are  returning  to  till  the  earth 

Hauser  foresees  continued  eoncentnitlon 
into      metn^poiltan      clusters.  ■•  because 

such  areas  are  the  most  efficient  producing 
and  consuming  areas  which  man  haa  yet 
devised.  ■  ' 

They  are  also  the  ar«us  of  greatest  social 
lure.  Hauser  said,  embodying  the  most  ad- 
vanced leveU  of  educaUon,  science,  art  and 
general  recreaUonai  and  cultural  facilities   ' 
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,  f L.^  •  *'*"  '"'•*^  considerably  reduced 
fertility,  the  total  population  coold  Increafce 
by  as  many  a«  90,000  persons.  Of  tills  incre- 
ment, 80  per  cent  is  likely  to  concentrate  m 
metropollt*n  area*  where  racial  segregation 
by  cities  and  suburbs  sUll  will  be  or. 
nounced.  ^    ' 

This  meana  that  for  the  next  50  years 
America  can  look  forward  to  more  of  the 
growth  and  confusion  that  already  has  ■• 
reeling.  If  the  prospect  U  discouraging  one 
can  be  thankful  that  a  nation  «)  younR 
should  be  resilient  enough  to  pull  through 

The  mck  u  to  grow  up  without  gettlns 
old.  the  architect  Prank  Llovd  Wright  once 
remarked  Wright's  words  suggest!  fittine 
challenge  for  a  surrlng  and  beautiful  democ-- 
racy  in  the  193rd  year  of  this  oountrys  inde- 
pendence 


LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OP  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
as  the  session  draws  to  a  close  I  wish 
to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  work  dom- 
by  the  Committte  on  Labor  and  Pubhc 
Welfare,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  am  proud  of  the 
record  the  committee  has  made  in  1969 
The  record  couJd  not  have  been  made 
without  the  great  help  and  cooperation 
I  received  from  all  Senators,  including 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  committee  received  and  reported 
31  nominations,  all  of  them  subsequently 
connrmed  by  the  Senate. 

It  held  hearings  on  56  different  topics, 
covering  150  days  of  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  various  places  in  the  coun- 
try 

The  legislative  record  shows  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

Eleven  bills  handled  bv  the  committee 
were  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President.  The  list  of  bills 
follow : 


HR  497.  Public  Law  91  4  To  amend 
^^pc  .101  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
rralnlng  Act  ..f  1962,  as  amended  iH  Rept 
91  26.  Feb  4.  1969;  passed  Senate  ,  In  lieu 
of  S  279t:  Mar  7,  1969).  Approved  Mar.  19, 
1969- 

H  R.  8438.  Public  Law  91-€:  To  extend  the 
time  for  filing  final  reports  under  the  Correc- 
tional Rehabilitation  Study  Act  of  1965  until 
July  31.  1969.  VI.  Rept.  91-77.  Mar  13  1969 
passed  House.  Mar  18,  1969:  Mar  20  1969' 
received  by  Senate  and  placed  on  Senate 
Calendar:  taken  from  calendar  and  passed 
by  Senate.  M.ir  24,  1969.  Approved  Mar. 
Jo,  19ti9 

HH    3689.   Public   Law  91-45:    To  cede  to 
the   State  of   Montana  concurrent   Jurisdic- 
tion   with    the   United   States   over   the   real 
property  comprising  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
trative   Center.    Port    Harrison,    Mont      (H 
Rept.  91-13.  Feb    4.  1969:   passed  House  Feb' 
17.  1969:  S.  Rept   91-284.  July  2.  1969:  passed 
Senate.  July  8    !969»    Approved  July  19    1969 
HR    10946.  Public  Law  91-54;  To  promote 
health    and    safety    in    the    building    trades 
and    construction    industry    in    all    Federal 
and   federally  financed  ^r  "federally  assisted 
construction     projects.      ,H.     Rept'.     91-320 
July    15,   1969:    passed  Senate,  with   amend- 
ments, July  24    1969:   House  agrees  to  Sen- 
ate amendments,  July  28.  1969  ) 

S  1611.  Public  Law  91-61:  To  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  85  905  to  provide  for  a  National  Cen- 
ter on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  for 
the  Handicapped,  and  lor  other  purposes 
IS  Rept  91-195.  May  23,  1969;  H  Rept  91- 
395.  July  28,  1969:  passed  House,  amended, 
Aug  4.  1969:  Senate  agreed  to  House  amend- 
ment. Aug.  7.  1969.) 
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H.R.  11235,  Public  Law  91-69:  To  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (H.  Rept.  91-286.  June  6, 
1969:  passed  House.  June  16,  1969;  8.  Rept. 
91-340,  Aug.  5,  1969;  passed  Senate,  amended, 
Aug.  13.  1969:  House  agrees  to  Senate  amend- 
ments. Sept.  3.  1969.) 

S.  2068,  Public  Law  91-86:  To  amend  sec. 
31)2 1 c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947  to  permit  employer  contributions 
to  trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  tbetr 
families,  and  dependents  with  scholarships 
for  study  at  educational  institutions,  or  the 
establishment  of  child-care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school -age  dependents  ol  em- 
ployees. (8.  Rept.  91-293.  July  7,  1969;  passed 
Senate.  Sept.  12.  1969:  H.  Rept.  91-286  (H.R. 
4314),  June  5,  1969:  passed  House,  amended, 
Sept.  29,  1969:  Senate  agrees  to  House 
amendment,  Oct.  1,  1969.) 

HR.  13194,  Public  Law  91-95:  To  amend 
I  lie  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  au- 
thorize Federal  Incentive  payments  to  lend- 
ers with  respect  to  Insured  student  loans 
when  necessary.  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions.  In  order  to  assure  that  students 
will  have  reasonable  access  to  such  loans  for 
i.nanclng  their  education.  (H.  Rept.  91-466, 
.■\ag.  7.  1969:  S.  Rept.  91-368  (S.  2721),  Aug. 
8  1969;  passed  Senate  (S.  2721).  Aug.  12, 
I!i69:  Conference  report  H.  Rept.  91-560,  Oct. 
13  1969;  agreed  to  by  Senate.  Oct.  13,  1969; 
.itrreed  to  by  House.  Oct.  16,  1969.) 

HR.  2768.  Public  Law  91-101:  To  amend 
'itle  38  of  the  United  States  Code  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  six-month  limitation  on  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  home  care  in  the  case 
if  veterans  with  service-connected  disabili- 
ties. (H.  Rept.  91-270.  May  27.  1969;  passed 
House.  June  12,  1969;  S.  Rept.  91-482,  Oct, 
17.  1969:  p>assed  Senate  Oct.  21,  1969) 

H.R.  3130,  Public  Law  91-102:  To  amend 
•itle  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may 
furnish  medical  services  for  non-servlce- 
c-onnected  disability  to  any  war  veteran  who 
jias  total  disability  from  a  service-connected 
disability.  (H.  Rept.  91-271,  May  27,  1969; 
passed  House.  June  2,  1969;  S.  Rept.  91-483, 
Oct.   17.  1969:   passed  Senate.  Oct.  21,  1969) 

S.  1857,  Public  Law  91-120:  To  authorize 
:ippropriatlons  for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  81-507,  as  amended.  (S.  Rept.  91-285. 
,Iulv  2,  1969:  passed  Senate,  Sept.  18,  1969; 
H.Rept.  91-288.  June  5,  1969— H.R.  10878); 
;)assed  House  amended  in  the  nature  of  a 
-ubstltuie,  Oct.  7,  1969;  conference  report, 
H.  Rept.  91-600,  filed  Oct.  27,  1969;  House 
igrees,  Oct.  30,  1969;  Senate  agrees,  Nov.  5, 
1969.) 

Three  bills  have  been  passed  by  both 
Houses,  and  are  awaiting  final  action  by 
the  President.  They  are:  S.  2917,  the 
( oal  mine  health  and  safety  bill;  S.  3016, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1969;  and  H.R.  9334.  to  provide 
for  veterans  State  home  care. 

We  are  i-eady  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  House  on  one  bill.  H.R.  11702.  relating 
to  medical  libraries. 

On  three  bills:  S.  2523,  the  ccmmunity 
mental  health  centers  bill;  S.  2809,  for 
public  health  training;  and  H.R.  11959, 
raisins  the  allowances  for  veterans  tak- 
ing education  and  training,  and  making 
certain  other  improvements  in  the  GI  bill, 
the  Senate  has  appointed  its  conferees. 

Three  bills  are  awaiting  referral  to 
conference  or  acceptance  by  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives.  These  are:  H.R.  14733 
on  migrant  health,  H.R.  693  for  medical 
benefits  for  older  veterans,  and  H.R.  9634 
for  sharine  of  medical  services. 

One  bill  has  .just  cleared  the  full  com- 
mittee and  bpen  ordered  reported  to  the 


Senate.  It  is  HJEl.  514,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1969. 

Finally,  four  bills  referred  to  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  are  awaiting 
action  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  list  of  bills  follow: 

S.  1519:  To  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Science, 
and  for  other  purpwses.  (S.  Rept.  91-196, 
May  22,  1969;  passed  Senate,  May  23,  1969) 
Referred  to  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  May  26,  1969. 

S.  2264:  To  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  pi-OTlde  authorization  for  grants 
for  communicable  disease  control.  (S.  Rept. 
91-478,  Oct.  15,  1969;  passed  Senate,  Oct.  20, 
1969)  Referred  to  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  on  October  21, 
1969. 

S.  2452:  To  amend  Sec.  211  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  equalize  the  retirement 
benefits  for  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  with  retirement  bene- 
fits provided  for  other  officers  In  the  uni- 
formed services.  (S.  Rept.  91-455,  Oct.  14. 
1969;  passed  Senate.  Oct.  20.  1969).  Referred 
to  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  on  October  21,  1969. 

S.  1279:  To  provide  that  any  disability  of 
a  veteran  who  Is  a  former  prisoner  of  war 
Is  presumed  to  be  service  connected  for  pur- 
poses of  hospitalization  and  outpatient  care. 
(S.  Rept.  91-486,  Oct.  17,  1969;  passed  Senate 
Oct.  21,  1969).  Referred  to  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  on  October  22,  1969. 

I  want  to  commend  and  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  for  the  hard 
work  they  have  put  in  on  these  measures 
and  for  their  diligent  attendance  at 
hearings  and  at  committee  meetings. 
They  have  already  enabled  the  com- 
mittee to  make  a  fine  record  in  the  first 
half  of  the  91st  Congress,  and  I  look 
forward  to  an  equally  productive  year 
in  1970. 


NEED  TO  IMPROVE  INDIAN 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
palling statistics  on  imemployment, 
health,  poverty,  and  education  which 
come  out  of  our  Nation's  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  communities  have  been  recited 
many  times.  We  have  heard  them  so 
often — 40  percent  imemployment,  $1,500 
annual  family  income,  lifespan  of  44 
years — that  we  have  almost  become  im- 
mune to  their  meaning. 

I  was  beginning  to  fear  I  had,  imtil  I 
received  a  letter  this  week  from  Mr.  Jerry 
Buckanaga,  the  Indian  principal  of  the 
Pine  Point  School  near  Ponsford,  Mirm. 
Out  of  this  small  northern  Minnesota 
Indian  community,  Mr.  Buckanaga  re- 
ported the  following  tragic  statistics :  two 
teenage  suicides  and  seven  attempted 
suicides  in  the  last  10  months;  18  local 
Indian  youths  incarcerated  in  State  cor- 
rectional institutions,  another  27  on  pro- 
bation ;  a  high  school  Indian  dropout  rate 
of  78  percent,  and  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  only  51  percent. 

These  statistics  can  be  interpreted  a 
number  of  ways,  but  of  one  thing  I  am 
convinced:  the  educational  system  must 
bear  the  major  responsibility  for  these 
tragic  situations.  These  statistics  will  not 
change  imtil  the  educational  system 
changes  to  recognize  the  special  needs 
of  Indian  students. 


The  recently  released  report  of  the 
Senate  Indian  Education  Subcommittee 
pointed  out  ways  in  which  the  educa- 
tional system  should  change.  The  report 
called  for,  among  other  things,  increased 
participation  by  Indians  in  the  operation 
of  schools  attended  by  Indians,  and  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  cur- 
riculum materials  which  recognize  cul- 
tural differences.  Mr.  Buckanaga  has 
taken  these  recommendations  to  heart 
and  has  begim  plans  to  establish  an 
Indian-planned  and  Indian-operated 
experimental  school  in  place  of  the 
present  system.  His  observations  on  the 
problem  in  Indian  education  are  insight- 
ful and  his  suggested  remedy  is  a  grati- 
fying response  to  the  Indian  Education 
Subcommittee's   recommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pike  Point  School, 
Ponsford,  Minn.,  December  12, 1969. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mono  ale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  In  light  of  your 
deep  concern  in  the  area  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion, I  am  writing  to  you  to  Inform  you  of 
a  serious  problem  and  perhapts  you  may  find 
a  way  to  assist  me. 

Briefly,  this  Is  the  problem.  In  1967,  the 
State  Legislature  passed  a  law  calling  for  re- 
organization of  the  school  districts  In  the 
state  of  Minnesota.  This  affects  us  and  the 
future  of  this  Indian  community.  This  will 
eliminate  an  all  Indian  school  board  and 
Indian  administrator.  I  think  our  adminis- 
tration structure  Is  Indeed  a  very  unique  In- 
stance. The  aspect  of  Improving  Indian  Edu- 
cation Is  very  difficult  when  done  by  the  non- 
Indian.  This  has  been  the  pattern  for  gen- 
erations and  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
pattern  In  light  of  the  school  reorganiza- 
tion act.  This  Is  a  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance because  of  the  Impact  this  will  have 
in  the  area  of  Indian  self-determination.  The 
Impact.  I  feel  will  be  a  negative  one.  Many 
of  the  Indian  parents  have  stated  they  will 
not  send  their  children  to  school  If  we  lose 
ours.  This,  of  course.  Is  the  ultimatum  and 
I  don't  want  to  go  that  route  unless  there 
Is  no  way  to  turn. 

I  feel  there  are  some  things  that  I  as  an 
Indian  can  correct  In  the  field  of  Indian 
education.  Being  the  administrator  here  for 
the  past  year  has  given  me  extensive  Insight 
to  the  gigantic  problems  the  Indian  child 
has  to  encounter.  The  Ignorance  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  in  attempting  to  educate 
the  Indian  Is  deplorable. 

I  have  Initiated  a  proposal  for  the  devel- 
opment and  establishment  of  an  Experi- 
mental-School In  this  community,  similar  to 
the  Rough  Rock.  Arizona  school.  It  will  In- 
volve a  drastic  change  In  the  curriculum  and 
methodology  of  Instruction  and  personnel. 
I  feel  I  must  do  this  and  be  given  the  chance 
to  make  mistakes  because  others  have  made 
too  many  mistakes  for  us.  If  we  fall  It  will 
be  our  failure  and  at  least  the  Indian  will 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  decide  on  his 
own  destiny.  Perhaps  the  major  reason  for 
wanting  a  project  such  as  this  Is  because  of 
the  many  problems  we  do  have  and  very 
little  Is  being  accomplished  to  alleviate  the 
problems  we  live  with.  Although  it  Is  difficult 
to  select  a  most  serious  problem  I  feel  that 
education  Is  of  a  major  priority  because  of 
the  Impact  It  will  have  on  the  future  genera- 
tions of  Indian  people.  In  my  proposal  I  in- 
tend also  to  be  dealing  with  the  economic 
aspect,  with  the  employment  of  Indian  peo- 
ple In  the  school  program.  This  means  a 
concentrated  Involvement  of  the  community 
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uul  tb«  p«opl«  Tb«  kpathy  we  hare  U  be- 
cauM  of  the  ignoring  of  the  Indian  people, 
the  manipulation  of  Indian  people  by  the 
profeeaionai  people  who  have  been  delegated 
to  serve  us  and  thle  tnuBt  be  a  focal  point  In 
the  project.  The  Indian  haa  not  had  much 
hope  and  haa  accepted  the  poverty,  aliena- 
tion axid  degrading  without  too  much  oppo- 
slUon  The  problems  we  live  with  In  thla 
community  are  known  by  all  when  people 
dlacuaa  the  Indian  problem"  I  am  refer- 
ring to  Lhe  flgxiree  and  itatlatlce  which  I 
constantly  read  about.  Let  me  dte  a  few 
statistics  also. 

Suictde  In  the  past  ten  ilOi  months,  two 
i2i  young  Indian  people  have  committed 
suicide  Seven  i  7 1  more  attempts  were  made 
Dflmquency  We  have  eighteen  i  I8i  of  our 
young  people  being  detained  in  state  correc- 
tion agencies  Twenty-seven  i37»  are  on 
probation  to  the  courts 

Oropiiuf?    The  high  school  drop-out  rate 
in  the  hlifh  school  we  contract  with    is  78  •; 
The    average    dally    attendance    la    approxi- 
mately 51 

These  ire  the  statistics  of  one  Indian  com- 
munity and  this  Is  the  community  of  Pine 
Point- Ponsford 

The  Indian  people  have  little  hope  What 
hope  -here  Is  lies  in  me  and  retaining  the 
school  I  reel  that  I  can  correct  many  of  the 
OeepicaWe  wrongs  which  have  been  dune  to 
Uie  Lndlau  people.  I  must  be  i<lven  the  chance 
to  salvage  'he  identity  of  the  Indian  and  this 
communi'y   This  Is  the  hope  that  we  have 

I  am  appealing  to  you  on  beiialf  of  the 
Indian  people  in  the  community  of  Pine 
Point- Ponsford  to  assist  us  in  our  efforts 
What  there  is  you  can  do,  I  dont  Know  What 
I  do  know  Is  you  are  concerned  about  Indian 
people  and  Indian  education 

I  wi:;  iceep  you  informed  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  proposal 
Sincerely. 

JK!U«T    BrCJt.\N.\CA 

Priru-ipai. 


December  23,  1960 


GEORGETOWN  L'NrVERSITY  PRO- 
POSES CENTER  FOR  INTER- AMER- 
ICAN AFFAIRS 

Mr    BAKER    Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 31.   1969.  President  NLxon  in  an  ad- 
dress before   the  Inter-Amencan  Press 
Association    called    for    "further    inter- 
change,   for    increased    communication, 
and,  above  all,  for  new  imagination  !n 
meeting    our    responsibilities"     in     the 
Americas    Georgetown   University,   ever 
conscious  of  Its  special  responsibility  to 
aem.ispheric  affairs  due  to  its  unique  re- 
sources and  Its  location  m  the  Nation  s 
capital,  us  attempting  to  answer  this  call. 
Recognizing    the   national   and   hemi- 
spheric  need   for   intensified   .study   and 
research      on      tnter-American      affairs. 
Georgetown  University  plans  to  establish 
a  center  for  inter-American  studies.  This 
new  center  will  conduct  a  program   of 
ifsearch.  study,  and  consultation  which 
will  focus  on  the  changing  dynamics  of 
the  two  prlacipa:  cultu.-e-  uf  tlie  hi-tni- 
sphere.  oriented  toward  p.'-e.sent  and  fu- 
ture issues  and  problems.  Training  in  the 
HCQLi  sition  and  application  of  knowledge 
ana   tnecry   regarding  speci-lc  problems 
will  be  provided  for  graduate  students. 
wiile  services  will  be  made  available  to 
the  larger    academic    and    professional 
communities. 

SEcnu.v  II 

Georgetown  University,  through  its 
departments  of  economics,  history,  and 
s?overnment.  its  school  of  foreikin  service. 
Its  school  of  languages  and  linguistics. 
Its  center  for  population  research,  and 


Ita     Interdlaciplinary     Latin     American 
studies  program,  has  long  offered  oppor- 
tunity for  both  undergraduate  and  ad- 
vanced studies  in  the  area  and  languages 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere   Because  of 
this.   Georgetown   has   consistently   at- 
tracted a  large  number  of  students  from 
LaUn  Amenca.  which  fosters  an  active 
and  fruitful  interchange  between  them 
and  their  North  American  counterparts. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  the  university  is  close  to  some 
of  the  major  centers  of  acUvlty  dealing 
with  Western  Hemispheric  problems  and 
issues.  The  Pan  American  Union.  Sec- 
retariat of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Hispanic  Foundation  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  NaUonal  Archives,  and 
Latin  American  embassies  as  well  as  US. 
Government      ofBces     concerned      with 
inter-Amencan   affairs   offer   unequaied 
opportunities    for    historical    investiga- 
tions  and    the   study   of  contemporary 
problems. 

With  these  resources  to  draw  upon, 
the  center  will  engage  in  five  new  areas 
of  endeavor  in  addlUon  to  its  current 
inter-Amencan  activities: 

First.  A  conunuing  university  seminar 
on  contemporary  inter-Amencan  isaues 
will  be  conducted  by  specialists  from  In- 
temauonal  organizations  and  by  visiting 
professors  from  other  universities.  It  will 
focus  on  contemporary  problems  such  as 
the  economic  tntegraUon  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket, population  growth,  and  current 
revolutionary  movements. 

Second  An  internship  program  will 
bnng  students  into  a  working  contact 
with  mter-Amencan  organizations  and 
problems.  Work  and  research  would  be 
carried  out  in  inter-Amencan  organiza- 
tions m  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  Latm  American 
affairs,  and  in  the  areas  Spanish-speak- 
ing community 

Third.  Special  research  and  study 
projects  of  a  poliucal.  economic,  social 
and  cultural  nature  will  be  undertaken 
m  cooperation  with  individual  govern- 
ments. naUonal  and  international  or- 
ganizations, and  public  or  private  groups. 
Fourth  Cooperation  with  Latin  Amer- 
ican universities  will  be  established. 

Fifth  A  publication  and  translation 
program  will  be  integrated  Into  the  inter- 
university  relationships,  utilizing  the  ex- 
cellent facilities  and  staff  of  George- 
town s   School    of    Lan«ua«es   and    Un- 

KUlStlCS. 

In  order  to  turn  the  proposed  center 
into  a  reality.  Georgetown  University  is 
seeking  both  private  and  Federal  funds 


BANKING  ON   BLACKS 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President  last 
night  the  Senate  voted  to  reverse  the 
stand  it  took  last  week  on  the  .so-called 
Philadelphia  plan.  I  believe  that  plan 
IS  a  .step  toward  the  goal  of  providing 
every  rea.sonable  and  effective  means  of 
encouragement  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
eiTiment  to  increase  the  number  of  black 
people  working  on  federally  funded  jobs. 

I  am  piea.sed  that  the  Senate  agreed 
that  on  Its  merlus  the  Philadelphia  plan 
-Should  be  a  u.seful  and  necessary  tool  for 


Insuring  equitable  employment  of  minor- 
ities. 

George  Shulte,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  deserves  praise  tor 
his  forthright  stand  in  support  of  that 
plan.  He  clearly  foresaw  the  impendin  ' 
doom  to  the  hopes  of  Negroes  In  his  claini 
that  congressional  destruction  of  the  plan 
would  be  a  blow  to  social  justice   I  ain 
convinced  that  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  plan  would  surrlv 
■'lend  tragic  encouragement  to  the  des- 
perate  view   that   Negroes   carmot   wm 
equality  of  opportunity  In  America  b\ 
peaceful   and  orderly  democratic  proc- 
esses." as  cited  in  the  Washington  Po.m 
Racial  discrimination  in  the  construc- 
tion trades  has  been  exceptionally  bla- 
tant. But  with  the  Philadelphia  plan  \vc 
should  begin  to  see  changes  in  the  hii 
ing  of  minorities  in  those  trades   A  re- 
vealing account  of  how  the  Chase  Man 
hattan    Bank    has    initiated    recruitini; 
dnves  for  more  blacks  and  Puerto  Rican> 
appears   in    today's   issue   of   the   Wall 
Street  Journal.  I  feel  that  the  Journa, 
column   is   an   excellent   description   ot 
what  is  needed  In  the  entire  area  of  pro- 
vidmg  full  employment  opportunities  lor 
all  Americans. 

The  Chase  stepped  up  its  recruitment 
of  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  simply  be- 
cause It  needs  more  people.  Our  expand- 
ing economy  has  forced  most  industrie^. 
and  especially  the  banking  industry,  tc 
seek  more  and  more  skilled  employees 
Chase  is  looking  to  that  vast  market  ol 
black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  New  Yorkers  to 
fill  its  needs  for  banking  clerks,  tellers, 
and  oflQcers. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  account  of  the  Chases  program  be- 
cause it  reveals  so  much  about  minor- 
ity employment  and  the  response  of  our 
society  to  that  crucial  Issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Banking  on  Blacks."  he 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Banking  on  Blacks:  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  RrcHrrrs  rs  the  Ghetto,  and  Re- 
sults Arz  .Mixed — Daivr  Brings  in  Needed 
Clerks.  Bit  Training.  Wnm  Bias  Ap.t 
.\MoNc  New  Problems—  The  Guy  in  thf 
Purple  Pants" 

I  By  Frederick  Andrews ) 
New  YoRK.^Elght  mllee.  or  a  36-minute 
ride  on  the  A  Train,  separates  central  Harlem 
from  the  trim,  glats-walled  world  of  the 
Chate  Manhattan  Bank  TTie  subway  trip 
quite  literally,  is  u  Journey  between  two 
cultures 

Hundreds  nf  blacks  now  take  that  ride  each 
day  to  work  m  a  bank  that  until  recent  vears 
hired  few  of  them  They  don't  owe  their"  Job  = 
entirely  to  corporate  altruism  Chase  needed 
clerks  and  decided  to  e.o  to  the  ghettos  to  find 
•hem  When  it  did.  it  learned  a  Kt  about 
ghetto  pet.pie  and  a  .'ew  things,  painfully 
about  Itself 

.S<jme  seven  years  have  passed  .since  ChaM- 
began  intensue  efforts  to  recruit  blacks  .uid 
Puer'o  Rlcan-,  from  low-Income  neighbor- 
hoods In  Harlem.  .4s  well  as  In  the  Bronx  and 
Br<.>oklyn  Thuse  groups  now  comprise  about 
30'>  erf  the  bank  s  18.000  employees  in  this 
country,  compared  with  about  23'.  two  years 
ago  and  about  8".  in  1963  The  influx  still 
increasing,  has  forced  Chase— the  large.st 
hank  in  New  York  City  and  second-largest  In 
•he  country^ -to  confront  problems  new  to 
it.i  experience. 


I 
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AN    AMERICA-IN-MINIATtna 

For  better  or  worse,  the  new  hiring  policy 
has  resulted  m  an  Amerlca-ln-mlnlature 
within  Chase's  glass  walls,  with  the  nonwhltes 
conrentrated  on  bottom  and  the  whites — 
With  a  few  exceptions  on  top.  The  bank  now 
has  a  large,  class-conscious  minority — per- 
.ti.ns  new  to  banking  and  often  poorly  pre- 
p.ircd  lor  the  work,  sensitive  to  criticism, 
ftiixioiis  to  advance  but  afraid  they  won't. 

rhase  has  had  to  cope  with  black  mili- 
tancy and  formal  charges  of  racial  bias.  It 
h:is  launched  a  costly  program  of  remedial 
education.  It  has  discovered  that  some  of  Its 
wiiite  supervisors  are  lU-equlpped.  because  of 
[ircludlces  they  may  hardly  recognize,  to  work 
vith  nonwhlte  subordinates.  Gains — and 
v.ere  have  been  many — often  create  frustrat- 
i;;.;  new  problems 

Both  the  gains  and  the  problems  merit 
.f.idy,  because  indications  are  that  more  and 
ir.  ire  blg-clty  concerns-  will  have  to  turn  to 
(he  ghettos  to  fill  .some  of  their  personal 
lueds  Not  only  are  whites  leaving  cities  for 
the  suburbs  but  also  they  are  showing  less 
and  lefs  interest  in  the  kind  of  low-level 
(••.erlcal  Jobs  every  concern  must  fill.  The 
Ch:ise  experience  may  be  seen  as  a  case  study 
tliat.  for  many  Arms,  foreshadows  the  future. 

It  Is  (jenernlly  agreed  that  Chase  has  done 
ir.iich  better  than  other  members  of  the  New 
YiTk  financial  community,  including  broker- 
at-o  houses  .-is  well  ;is  banks,  in  opening  both 
clerical  Jobs  and  other  hlpher-ranklng  posi- 
tions to  nonwhltes.  And  in  business  circles, 
few.  if  anv.  concerns  are  thought  to  have  a 
keener  sense  of  "corporate  responsibility" 
•t;an  Chase.  Propelled  by  strong,  concerned 
le.idershlp  at  the  very  top — Chairman  David 
R  ■•kefeller  and  former  chairman  George 
<;  .mpion  until  he  retired— the  bank  has 
I.'  kled  racial  problems  In  dozens  of  ways. 

rhase  sponsors  a  "street  academy"  in  Har- 
lem and  has  drawn  hundreds  of  Its  employes 
into  tutoring  ghetto  children.  A  Chase  foun- 
dation gives  some  $1.5  million  annually  to 
^:r:ian  programs  and  community  groups  that 
w  rk  with  drug  .addicts,  unwed  mothers  and 
i:hetto  youths.  Bank  officers  are  encouraged 
to  lend  their  rime  and  expertise — and  some 
C!..ise  money — to  struggling  black  businesses, 
r.:Tmai;y  considered  poor  credit  risks. 

HELP   WANTED 

But  coriwrate  responsibility  Isn't  the  main 

rc...son  a  growing  number  of  ghetto  youths 

!:.i'  e  found  jobs  with  Chase.  "We  need  people. 

Tnev're  people.  It's  as  simple  as  that,"  says 

^••  bank  ofHclal. 

In  recent  years,  while  the  labor  market 
nrnained  drum-tight,  a  growing  economy 
;■• -ced  Chase  .Tt.d  other  banks  into  big  ex- 
;)'n-si  !•!  prosTnms.  The  banlcs  quickly  dis- 
covered thst  Their  traditional  supply  of  cleri- 
cal help  had  .-ihr'ink  greatly.  Many  a  white, 
n;;dd!e-cl,i6s  high  school  graduate  who  once 
:.'\v  respectability  in  the  teller's  cage  now 
L't'>s  to  c  liege  Instead. 

And  50  Chase  turned  to  the  ghettos,  spread- 
•.-■  -he  wo'd  that  the  bank  needed  workers, 
'■  .-"Tdless  of  oolor   Clearly,  that  message  got 
-ross    Rec»nt;v.  ;i  visitor  to  the  Chase  per- 
nnel  office  on  the  28th  floor  noted  that  14 
'■:  the  :?5  Job  .-".ppMcants  there  were  Negroes 
r  Puer' j   Rlc.ins 
But  v.-hen  the  visitor  was  whisked  up  to 
Ke  lofty  f.Oth  floor  and   the  ofHcers'  dining 
r  lom    (.T   place  few  of  those  Job  applicants 
f-'-.W    ever   freqtient).   the    black   and   brown 
f3  es  were  it\<  .md  far  between.  There  are 
1  >5  offlrers  ,n  Chase  (from  assistant  treas- 
urer on  up.,   ind  only  13  are  Negro  or  have 
^■■'.inifh  surn;.mes 
Undoubted!) .   other   concerns   around  the 
'  ;ntry  hive  =lmilar  ratios,  but  the  makeup 
' :  'he  execi'tlve  r.inks  at  Chase  dramatizes 
lily    one   of    the    problems   created   by   the 
new  hiring   :>ollcy.  Horatio  Alger  stories  to 
the  contrary,   few^  bank  clerics  ever  rise  to 
vice  president.  When  most  of  the  clerks  at 
Chase  were  white  nobody  gave  this  truism 
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much  thought.  But  now  the  division  tietween 
clerk  tmd  officer  increasingly  falls  along  racial 
lines,  a  situation  that  is  at  once  highly  visible 
and  potentially  explosive. 

THE    RANKING    BLACK 

Chase  hopes  to  avoid  that  explosion  by 
drawing  more  qualified  nonwhltes  Into  its 
officer  corps.  Already,  the  bank's  ranking 
black  officer,  Hughlyn  Pierce,  probably  ciin 
lend  more  money  on  his  own  say  so  than 
any  other  black  banker  in  the  nation.  (Mr. 
Pierce,  34,  who  works  at  the  busy  Times 
Square  branch,  will  only  say  the  amount  is 
"comfortably  in  the  six  hgures.")  But  Mr. 
Pierce  is  only  a  second  vice  president,  one  of 
375.  Chafie  says  it  has  nearly  50  nonwhltes 
in  training  as  potential  officers. 

Meanwhile,  Chase  is  grappling  with  a  more 
Immediate  problem:  How  to  train  Its  new 
recruits  to  handle  clerking  Jobs.  The  bank 
has  at)out  decided  that  Its  traditiqpal  man- 
ner of  training  new  employes — a  quick  orien- 
tation followed  by  on-the-job  training,  often 
supplemented  by  special  textbooks — isn't 
enough  for  employes,  either  white  or  non- 
white,  drawn  from  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods, 

Harold  B.  Coburn.  the  bank's  vice  presi- 
dent In  charge  of  training,  explains  that 
Chase  supervisors  Just  don't  have  the  time 
and  skill  necessary  to  develop  workers  who 
are  products  of  "a  deplorable  home  environ- 
ment and  community  context,"  a  well  as  of 
deplorable  schools.  ("I'll  never  understand 
why  the  hell  everybody  in  New  York  Isn't 
screaming  bloody  murder"  at)out  the  city's 
public  school  system,  he  says.) 

One  sign  of  the  difficulty  of  fitting  in  the 
new  employes  Is  the  bank's  annual  turnover 
rate,  which  Is  about  38 'I;  for  the  bank  as  a 
whole  but  almost  twice  that  rate  for  starting- 
level  Jobs.  One  Chase  official  says  that  other 
banks  face  a  similar  problem  and  adds  that 
the  problem  is  "not  so  much  a  function  of 
race  as  a  function  of  young  people,  0rst  Jobs 
2ind  not  having  the  discipline  to  get  up  in 
the  morning." 

Many  new  employes  drawn  from  the  ghetto 
bring  to  the  Job  a  built-in  expectation  of 
failure,  Mr.  Coburn  says.  Chase  expected  that. 
What  the  bank  didn't  foresee  Is  that  some  of 
Its  wtilte  supervisors  also  would  expect  the 
newcomers  to  fall — an  expectation  that  only 
makes  failure  more  likely.  Trying  to  remedy 
that.  Chase  Is  putting  about  900  of  Its  officers, 
managers  and  supervisors  tlirough  a  special 
three-day  course  this  year. 

One  day  last  summer,  Mortimer  R.  Peln- 
berg,  a  psychology  professor  and  president  of 
a  New  York  consulting  arm,  told  one  such 
group  to  expect  more  women,  more  youths 
and  "rising  proportions  of  nonwhltes"  in  the 
work  force.  He  said  many  of  the  nonwhltes 
win  have  "Inadequate  academic  backgrounds 
and  a  variable  work  history."  Some  will  show 
"a  slight  paranoia  of  suspicion  and  fear." 
But  this,  he  emphasized.  Is  "the  cross  we 
must  willingly  bear." 

Kenneth  Clark,  the  Negro  psychologist 
whose  study  of  the  Impact  of  segregated 
school  63r8tems  on  nonwlilte  children  was 
cited  in  the  1954  Supreme  Court  desegrega- 
tion decision,  told  f^rticlpants  In  one  ses- 
sion that  what  many  new  employes  from  the 
ghetto  need  most  is  that  "someone,  some  pro- 
gram, take  them  serlotisly — acknowledge  that 
their  humanity  is  equal  to  others."  He 
warned,  however,  that  such  employes  will  be 
quick  to  resent  "the  basic  insult  implicit  In 
double,  triple  and  overly  solicitous  stand- 
ards." 

An  experimental,  costly  Chase  program 
seems  designed  to  lncori>orate  much  of  that 
advice.  It's  sailed  JOB  and  it  costs  the  bank 
about  91,200  a  participant.  So  far  Chase  has 
put  only  255  workers  tlirough  JOB,  but  at 
least  parts  of  the  program  seem  destined  to 
become  standard  for  many  new  employes  In 
the  future. 
Tlie  typical  JOB  trainee  is  "yoimg,  black,  a 


dropout  who  spent  10  years  In  school  but 
reads  at  the  fifth-grade  level,"  says  Art 
Humphrey  Jr..  JOB's  white  director.  The  pro- 
gram is  open  to  any  young  man,  white  or 
nonwhlte,  who  can  meet  the  bank's  bonding 
requirements.  "These  exclude  felons  and  nar- 
cotics addicts  but  not  purse-snatchera  or 
former  addicts.  The  objective  is  to  make  such 
men  into  reliable  employes. 

STRAIGHT     TALK 

JOB  trainees  begin  with  four  weeks  of  full- 
time  study,  then  spend  the  next  Ave  months 
working  and  studying  on  alternate  weeks. 
The  bank  pays  trainees  $1.60  an  hour.  Lessons 
cover  mathematics,  business  fundamentals 
and  language  skills  (the  bank  says  it  teaches 
some  trainees  more  reading  in  six  weeks  than 
they  learned  in  public  schools  in  years) ,  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  his  assistants,  many  of  them 
young  and  black,  bear  down  hard  on  work 
habits,  and  they  believe  the  trainees  appre- 
ciate their  no-nonsense  approach. 

"Sometimes  I  start  with  real  basics,"  ex- 
plains Bob  Walters,  a  30-year-old  Negro  and 
JOB'S  second-in-command.  He'll  ask:  "What 
do  you  do  when  j'ou  get  out  of  bed?  Don't 
you  wash?  I  wouldn't  want  to  stand  next  to 
you  at  work."  Then  he'll  move  on  to  dress: 
"In  business  they  Judge  a  book  by  its  cover. 
Do  you  want  to  become  known  as  the  guy 
in  the  purple  pants?" 

Repeatedly,  trainees  are  lectured  on  the 
importance  of  punctuality.  A  tardv  trainee 
will  be  dispatched  to  buy  an  alarm  clock. 
"If  he's  late  for  the  fourth  time,  he's 
through,"  Mr.  Walters  says.  "It's  back  to  the 
(subway)    token  and  the  comic  book." 

Trainees  "don't  mind  being  told,"  says  Mr, 
Humphrey.  "They  realize  that  what 'we're 
talking  about  is  money — and  that's  all  we're 
talking  about.  They  don't  come  to  Chase  be- 
cause it's  friendly."  Accordingly,  the  pitch 
often  is  unabashedly  materialistic. 

SIGNS    OF    SUCCESS 

stocky,  gum-chewing  Steve  Komett,  a 
white  assistant  treasurer  at  Chase,  bore  down 
on  the  money  angle  when  he  strolled  in  to 
address  one  JOB  class.  "In  our  department 
we  work  as  a  team,  there's  no  hanky-panky 
and  we  really  get  that  work  out."  he  said. 
"And  our  people  get  rexoarded  for  it."  To  em- 
phasize the  point,  he  stepped  to  the  black- 
board and  wrote:  "$  =  WORKl!!" 

Chase  deems  JOB  a  success.  According  to 
a  recent  count,  128  of  the  255  JOB  grad- 
uates still  are  with  Chase,  a  better  retention 
rate  than  that  for  similar  employes  who  did 
not  go  through  JOB.  Mr.  Humphrey  thinks 
the  most  encouraging  sign  Is  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  current  JOB  applicants  say 
they  were  steered  there  by  JOB  graduates. 

Many  graduates  speak  warmly  of  the  pro- 
gram. "It  did  a  lot  for  me  because  they  was 
Interested  in  how  you  did  your  work,"  says 
Larnell  Johnson,  21,  a  Southern-born  Negro 
who  dropped  out  of  a  Brooklyn  school  in  the 
10th  grade.  "You  feel  like  you  got  to  help  the 
other  guys.  We  tried  not  to  ask  the  teacher. 
Everyt)ody  helped  everybody  along.  It  was  a 
beautiful  experience." 

Since  JOB.  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  working 
In  Chase's  audiovisual  department.  His  main 
Job  is  to  direct  three  other  men  in  setting 
up  the  necessary  charts,  screens  and  slide 
projectors  for  staff  meetings.  He  earns  about 
$97  a  week. 

Craig  Edwards.  20.  another  Negro  graduate, 
maintains  his  ties  to  the  program.  "I  try  to 
get  by  to  talk  with  every  (new)  group,  (to) 
tell  them  you  make  It  on  your  own."  he  says. 
Born  and  reared  in  Brooklyn's  grim,  de- 
pressed Bedford-Stuyvesant  section.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards had  graduated  from  high  school  and 
worked  as  a  messenger  before  trying  Chase. 
He  now  works  in  the  bank's  bond  depart- 
ment, earning  $133  a  week. 

While  generally  satisfied  with  their  Jobs, 
both  men  do  worry  that  they're  being  boxed 
into  Jobs  of  low  pay  and  little  responsibility. 
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Thev    also    assart    that    Chase   demands    t<x) 
much  conXormlty  for  the  rewards  it  gives 

BOXED    IN 

'I  feel  nice  I'm  In  a  box."  Mr  Edwards 
says  "I  can  go  pU  the  way  around,  but  never 
up  But  as  of  now,  Us  worth  It  "  Mr.  Johnson 
also  feels  he's  doing  well  now  but  believes  he 
never  could  see  manager  of  audiovisual  in 
my  future  unless  I  go  to  college  " 

A  bank  official  says  that  without  more  edu- 
cation employes  with  Mr  Johnson's  kind  of 
background  probably  will  hit  a  pay  celling  of 
about  »8  1X)0  a  year  under  present  scales 

Mr  Johnson  agrees  I  knew  I  was  going  to 
have  to  be  a  schlzo  and  vet  two  dlfTerent 
ways."  one  wav  for  Chase  and  another  off  the 
Jobs  "^le  says  'When  I  m  with  my  brothers  I 
act  differently"  i  And  perhaps  it's  wise  he 
does  Several  JOB  trainees,  after  complying 
with  Mr  Walters'  exhortations  to  dress  more 
like  businessmen,  were  mugged  In  their  own 
neighborhoods  when  they  were  returning 
from  work  i 

Neither  man  complains  of  overt  racial  bias 
at  Chase.  In  fact,  both  praise  the  bank's  ef- 
•  forts  to  end  such  bias  "They're  trvlng. 
they're  really  trying  to  change  attitudes.  '  Mr 
Johnson  says.  Nevertheless,  both  have  been 
angered   by   unconscious   racial   slights 

Mr  Jnhnson.  for  ex.imple.  resents  the 
stares  f»  sometimes  <ers  If  he  lingers  too 
long  m  preparinij  i  Chase  meeting  room  for 
their  predominantly  white  gather. ngs  'If 
I'm  still  there  when  they  i  whites  i  get  there, 
they  look  at  me,  like.  You  lost?  Either  you 
or  me  got  to  be  m  the  wrong  room,  and  I 
don  t  think  it'a  me  " 

Once,  Mr  Johnson  was  Instructed  to  s*« 
to  It  that  a  freshly  -leaned  washroom  be 
kept  locked  and  'insulUed  until  i  share- 
holders meeting  began  He  had  to  turn  awav 
one  insistent  whi'e  executive.  "So  he  went 
over  to  the  white  ^'uv— mv  helper  — and  asked 
him  to  unlock  the  door."  Mr  Johnson  says 
indignantly  (The  white  worker  referred  the 
matter  back  to  Mr  Johnson  The  door  re- 
mained closed.  I 

Although  resentful  of  such  experiences, 
neither  man  considers  them  particularly  re- 
naaxkable.  'I  don't  think  perfect  fair-xnd- 
square  will  ever  come."  aays  Mr  Edw.irds 
"The  difference  is  drawn  In  your  black  face. 
This  Isn't  anything  new  This  is  the  way  most 
people  act  unless  you  have  the  monev  or  the 
power  Ntinaber  one,  you  haven  t  got  the  edu- 
cation. Most  of  them  i  whites  i  do  Number 
two.  you  haven't  got  the  money  factor  Most 
of  them  do  " 

CHARGES   or   BIAS 

Bitterness  by  some  other  nonwhlte  em- 
ployes, however,  led  to  formal  charges  of 
racial  bias  against  Chase  m  1967  Fourteen 
employes  brought  the  charges  before  the 
New  York  City  Human  Rights  Committee 
Chase  denied  every  charge  Regardless  of 
their  merits,  the  complaints  illustrate  the 
kinds  of  issues  that  weigh  on  many  minority 
group  employes 

One  man  complained  that  while  supervi- 
sors trained  a  white  employe  to  run  a  com- 
puter, he  had  to  learn  from  a  mere  clerk. 
Another  said  whites  received  individualized 
instruction  while  blacks  were  trained  In 
small  groups.  A  woman  -harged  *nat  her  work 
records  were  lost  deliberately  "to  minimize 
my  production  and  prevent  my  advance- 
ment " 

The  matter  escalated  when  Chase  tired 
nine  of  the  14  employes.  The  bank  main- 
tained that  the  flrings  were  for  Insubordi- 
nation that  hid  nothing  to  do  with  the 
charges  In  a  preliminary  andlng.  commission 
investigators  indicated  that  some  of  the 
workers'  complaints  seemed  to  have  some 
merit,  but  the  commission  eventually  closed 
the  CdAe  without  reaching  any  official  flnd- 
ings  None  of  the  dismissed  employes  was 
reinstated 

To  Irving  B  Davis,  a  militant  black  who 
led  the  protest  and  was  among  those  flred. 
the  outcome  of  the  case  amounta  to  a  "white- 


wash "  But  "he  protest  did  Jolt  Chase:  As  a 
direct  result  the  bank  began  the  manage- 
ment training  sessions  on  the  handling  of 
new  employes  and  set  up  a  new  department 
charged  with  improving  the  bank's  grievance 
prof'edures  and  identifying  nonwhltea  quail- 
fled  for  promotion 

Tom  O'Reilly,  the  white  who  heads  the 
new  department,  concedes  that  In  the  past 
Chase  probably  wasn't  as  aggressive  as  It 
might  have  been"  In  promoting  nonwhltes. 
If  he  succeeds  in  reversing  that  situation. 
Chase  is  going  to  end  up  with  more  officers 
like  Mr  Pierce,  the  aggressive.  Independent 
black  loan  officer 

Mr  Fierce  won  a  Job  at  Chase  on  sheer 
brass — by  writing  a  top  Chase  official  that 
more  black  bankers  were  needed  and  offering 
his  services  Then  a  social  worker,  he  had  no 
bai^ktng  or  business  experience  Today  he  Is 
anvthmg  but  .i  docile  company  man 

Mr  Fierce  believes  there  Is  "no  question" 
*hat  Chase  has  done  more  than  other  banks 
to  aid  nonwhltes  But  he  criticizes  the  bank 
for  not  developing  more  Negro  officers,  for 
being  unwilling  to  pay  enough  'o  hire  some 
qualiHed  blacks  and  for  not  appointing  at 
least  one  prominent  Negro  to  its  board  He 
bellevew  his  responsibility  Is  to  his  family. 
his  race  lUid  his  community  —In  that  order— 
and  consciously  measures  his  Job  against 
those  priorities 

That's  black  consciousness.  Mr  Pierce 
agrees.  :ind  If  critics  don't  appreciate  his  pri- 
orities or  his  outspokenness,  maybe  Its  be- 
cause they've  never  been  black  themselves 
They  don't  understand  the  impact  on  a 
black  kid  of  growing  up  .tlraid  of  his  black- 
ne-ss."  he  says  'It's  a  monster  to  walk  Into 
a  place,  hat-in-hand" 


INDUSTRY'S  MUDDIED  WATERS 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  Pre*.iclent.  an  impor- 
tant awakening  is  occurnnij  m  this  coun- 
try', an  awakening'  that  we  are  destroying 
our  evironment  with  vanous  tj-p^s  of 
pollution. 

The  Sciences,  a  matrazine  published  by 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
published  in  its  December  issue  an  in- 
formative article  on  this  problem  en- 
titled "Industr>"'s  Muddied  Watei-s."  It 
txjints  out  that  industri-,  although  not 
the  only  polluter  of  our  Nations  streams 
and  waters,  does  produce  three  times  as 
much  wa.ste  ;vs  do  municipalities. 

The  article  has  an  im{X)rtant  message 
for  all  .AmericaiLs  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  pnnled  in  the  Record. 

There  bein^,'  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iNDPSTRY's  Muddied  Waters 

Althugh  industry  is  not  the  sole  polluter 
of  US.  waterways.  It  prixiucec  about  three 
times  as  much  w>uste  as  do  the  mumclpall- 
tles  Annually,  manufacturing  plants  dis- 
charge 5,300  [K)0.oOOn()(j  Dillons  nf  sew.ige  and 
18,000.000.000  pounds  of  settled  and  sus- 
pended solids  Industrial  sources  ,ire  also  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  greatest  lncre-,u,e  In 
future  waste  volume,  "^hlch  will  grow  "Jiree 
times  faster  than  the  [x»pulatlon  TTiese  vast 
amounts  of  w.Lste  matter  completely  alter 
the  *-aterways.  aging  them  .md  making  them 
vmsultable  for  igrlculture.  recreation,  fish, 
wildlife,  and  as  sourc-es  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supplv 

Destruction  of  usable  water  sources  Is  ac- 
complished quickly  when  organic  wastes  add 
to  the  BOD.  the  biochemical  oxygen  demand. 
Wastes  from  food  and  fiber  processing  plantB, 
the  unesthetlc  byproducts  of  canneries, 
paper  mills,  poultry-packers  and  slaughter- 
houses may  include  blo<xl.  hair  and  hlta  of 
flesh  Such  nutrlent-rlch  sewage  stimulates 
aquatic  plant  growth  and  reduces  the  con- 


centrallon  of  dissolved  oxygen  In  the  water. 
When  anaerobic  bacteria  take  over,  malo- 
dorous hydrogen  •^ulflde  and  methane  gas 
are  emitted  from  the  black  and  bubbly  water 
(See  "Short-Clrcultlng  the  Water  Cycle,"  Tlie 
Sciences.  Dec  ,  1966  I  Although  many  organl- 
wastes  are  broken  down  by  conventional  sew- 
age treatment,  chemical  companies  and  fab- 
ricators often  discharge  persistent  pollut- 
ants— synthetic  organic  wastes  which  are  ii  : 
removed  by  natural  stream  purification  r 
by  modern  sewage  techniques 

intense,  in  predictable  damage 
More  prevalent  are  Industry's  Inorgaiilo 
wastes:  acids,  alkalis,  metals  and  dyes.  Dilu- 
tion makes  some  harmless;  others,  m  cii;- 
centratlons  of  less  than  one  part  per  bllll  n 
of  water,  are  lethal  to  flsh  life.  "Some  are 
toxic  to  plants,  some  to  animals,  some  to 
both  "  WTltes  naturalist  Jtihn  Perry,  The 
etiects  may  be  quick  and  evident,  or  blow 
and  difficult  to  ascertain  Some  chemicals 
may  react  with  each  other  m  water,  forming 
new  compounds  '  (Our  Polluted  World 
Franklin  Watts,  Inc.  19671  Chemical  effects 
.ire  most  ;iuen:se  ne.ir  metropolitan  areas  ai.rl 
their  associated  Industrial  complexes,  strik- 
ing hardest  in  dry  weather  when  stream 
flows  decline.  But  industrial  pollution  is  un- 
predictably episodic  Pipes  breaking,  acci- 
dental spilling,  and  other  mishaps  cause  sud- 
den and  unexpected  contamination  of  lakes 
and  streams."  Mr  Perry  says.  "Occasional. v 
such  an  accident  releases  dangerous  chem- 
icals, such  as  cyanide,  not  usually  present 
m  the  wastes"  The  most  .striking  fact  about 
these  episodes,  the  conservationist  notes,  is 
that  minute  quantities  of  chemicals  may 
cause  extensive  damage  and  touch  off  mas- 
sive tlsh  kills. 

As  Industrial  processes  grow  more  com- 
plex, time-honored  materials  give  way  to 
new  synthetics  whose  tran.sformation  ;n 
nature  is  unpredictable  "Questions  about 
the  possible  carcinogenicity  of  some  of  these 
materials  remain  unanswered."  states  a  1965 
report  of  the  Environmental  Pollution  Panel 
and  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee "The  Identities  of  many  of  the  organic 
pollutants  or  products  formed  in  nature 
from  the  original  chemicals  have  not  been 
established  Although  the  kinds  of  chemicals 
and  their  effects  remain  largely  unknown,  i: 
Is  known  that  .  .  .  many  of  them  pass 
through  the  usual  water  treatment  processes 
.^nd  reach  the  consumer  in  his  drinking 
■Aiater,""  iRcHonng  the  Quality  of  the  En- 
'iro7tment.  The  White  House.  Washington. 
Nov..  1965  )  In  1968.  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives' 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  that 
"knowledge  as  to  the  long-term  chronic  ef- 
fects of  these  substances  Is  notable  by  its 
absence"  The  testimony  noted  that  ""the 
increasing  discharge  of  wastes  to  water 
resources  is  exposing  man  to  an  Increasing 
degree  to  low  levels  of  potential  hazardous 
chemical  Intoxicants  which  may  have  a  di- 
rect effect  on  his  health."  Such  contami- 
nants affect  man  directly  In  his  drlnklne 
water  and  Indirectly  throueh  food  sources 
and  Increased  Insect  vectors,  t  Environmental 
Quality.  US.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington.  1969  ) 

Despite  the  Increasing  hazards  of  lndu.'=- 
trial  pollution,  the  notion  that  l.idustry  Is 
responsible  for  safe  disposition  of  Us  own 
•A-astes  Is  still  alien  to  most  businessmen. 
"The  Federal  government  for  years  has  pro- 
vided grants  and  loans  to  municipalities  to 
as.sist  them  in  building  sewerage  systems  and 
sewage-treatment  plants  which  has  enabled 
them  to  proceed  with  these  works  at  a  mod- 
erate cost  to  the  citizens,  but  there  has  been 
no  such  help  to  Industry,"  writes  Edmund 
B  Bessellevre,  Industrial  consultant  to  For- 
rest &  Cotton,  Inc.,  Dallas.  Texas.  "The 
health  authorities  have  demanded  that  In- 
dustries desist  from  pollution  of  the  streams 
by  Its  wastes,  but  have  steadfastly  refused 
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until  very  recently  to  give  them  any  finan- 
cial assistance  .  Industry  has  always  been 
the  scapegoat  In  the  water-pollution  prob- 
lem, despite  all  the  efforts  that  farsighted 
and  public-spirited  industrial  concerns  and 
organizations  have  shown."  {The  Treatment 
of  Industrial  Wastes.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
11169  I 

BV-PASSING    THE    LAW 

Mr.  Bessellevre  points  out.  however,  that 
not  every  concern  Is  public-spirited.  Some 
have  found  legal  loopholes  to  avoid  the  cost 
<  f  waste  treatment.  Others,  he  notes,  have 
■  procrastinated  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  regulatory  agencies  or  tried  to 
circumvent  them  by  expedients  of  different 
kinds.  "  Even  Industries  that  are  motivated 
to  control  water  pollution  may  face  such 
problems  as  finding  space  to  bulid  treatment 
lacUitles.  Older  plants  operate  on  profit  mar- 
pins  so  narrow  that  waste  treatment  costs 
may  make  it  Impo.sslble  for  them  to  compete 
with  newer,  more  efficient  companies. 

Although  industry  resists  spending  money 
lor    treatment    works,    recirculation    equip- 
ment, or  development  of  new  processes  that 
use  le.ss  water,  its  stake  in  water  pollution 
rontrol  Is  immense    Forecasts  estimate  that 
mdu.stry   will   require  "80  per  cent  or  more 
•f    tlie    expected    increase    in    total    future 
water  requirements  and  will  account  for  65 
per  cent   or  more  of  all  fresh  water  used  in 
1980   and    2000."    lUS     Senate   Select   Com- 
:nittee  on  National  Water  Resources,  Water 
Quality   Management,   Committee   Print   No. 
L'4.  Feb,   1960).  By  building  adequate  facil- 
ities for  waste  treatment,  industry  may  also 
.icquire  more  modern  plants,  better  equlp- 
ii.ent  and  replacements  for  obsolete  processes. 
.•\ware  that  both  clean  water  and  public 
jatience  are  running  out,  some  companies 
ixTc   ending   their   indiscriminate   waste  dls- 
;iosal.    The    new    Kimberly-Clark    pulp    and 
paper    plant    on    the    Sacramento    River    In 
California.   !or   example,   has   invested   large 
ums  to  prevent  pollution  US.  Steel  publicly 
tales  that  it  has  invested  over  $200  million 
::i  facilities  for  water  and  air  pollution  con- 
■rol  in  the  past  15  years.  In  an  Industry-wide 
(  ffort  in  1965.  companies  which  together  pro- 
duce more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  detergents 
fold  in  the  United  States  changed  over  from 
a    persistent-pollutant   cleansing   ingredient 
"o  a  substance  which  decomposes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen.  (Facts  &  Issues,  The  League 
'  f  Women  Voters,  Nov..  1965  I . 

Unfortunately,  these  supposedly  harmless 
ignoranlc  substances  "are  themselves  recon- 
■  erted    to    organic    materials    by    the   green 
plants  ...  In  the  aquatic  biological  system 
.iiid  thereby  totally  friastrate  the  Initial  aim 
I'f   the   treatment   process,"   Professor  Barry 
Commoner  of  Washington  UrUversity  told  a 
Senate  Committee  In  April,  1969.  According 
:o  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association 
MCA),    the    chemical    industry's    research 
-pending  for  water  pollution  control  doubled 
ijetween  1962  and  1967.  To  explain  this  grow- 
ing   Investment    in    waste    treatment,    MCA 
president  George  H.   Decker  said  that  "the 
hemlcal    companies,    like    other    industries, 
:..ive  truly  taken  to  heart  the  critical  chal- 
:onge  of   maintaining  the   natural   environ- 
:nent.      .   .'"   {Chemical  &  Engineering  News, 
Mar    l«-  1969) .  A  large  part  of  this  challenge 
oerlves  from  pressure  by  sclenUsts,  govem- 
■;ient  and  the  public  to  stop  Industry's  in- 
cessant and  deadly  pollution.  Tightened  fed- 
tr.il    and    state    pollution     control    efforts, 
particularly,  have  destroyed  the  concept  of 
an  ""Inherent  right  to  pollute"  public  waters. 

rEDERAL     AID 

The  first  permanent  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  was  passed  in  1956.  award- 
ing grants  to  municlpBlitles  for  improving 
or  building  sewage  treatment  worlcB.  Indus- 
tries that  Joined  with  municipalities  in  co- 
operative projects  could  also  benefit  from 
Federal  aid.  During  the  program's  first  dec- 
de.  the  Federal  contribution  was  more  than 
a  billion  dollars.  The  clean  water  program 


was  greatly  expanded  with  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  and  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966.  which  called  for  all 
states  to  establish  water  quality  standards. 
The  Act  also  authorized  construction,  re- 
search and  development  grants,  training  and 
information  activities 

In  hopes  of  encouraging  industry  to  comply 
with  the  standards,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  (FWPCA)  is 
studying  possible  incentives  for  building 
treatment  facilities.  Some  suggestions  under 
consideration  are  investment  tax  credit,  loans 
and  loan  guarantees,  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation. The  last  would  allow  a  company 
to  deduct  the  entire  cost  of  water  pollution 
control  equipment  over  one  to  three  years 
rather  than  over  twenty.  Massive  Federal 
financial  assistance  is  unlikely;  a  professional 
staff  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
P*ublic  Worlts  predicts.  "As  long  as  we  are 
In  Vietnam,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  bud- 
getary squeeze,  industry  will  not  be  given 
any  tax  incentives,"  Instead,  punitive  actions 
to  halt  polluting  may  be  in  the  offing,  includ- 
ing levies  based  on  the  quantity  of  waste 
discharged  and  the  cost  of  downstream 
treatment.  Proponents  of  this  Idea  think 
management  would  choose  waste-reducing 
changes  if  they  cost  less  than  effluent 
charges.  (Facts  &  Issues.  Apr..  1966). 

CAN  the  harm   be  T-NDONE? 

The  FWPCA  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
are  considering  a  national  inventory  of  in- 
dustrial waste  disiKisal  for  which  industry 
would  voluntarily  submit  Information.  In- 
dustry claims  that  "to  place  in  the  public 
record  the  names  and  quantities  of  dis- 
charged waste  materials  or  descriptions  of 
treatment  methods  would,  in  many  cases,  be 
tantamount  to  disclosing  a  company's  secrets 
to  Its  competitors."  (Facts  &  Issues,  Nov.. 
1965)  But  without  such  information. 
FWPCA's  Commissioner  suggests,  there  can 
be  no  effective  water  pollution  control. 

Even  complete  cooperation  between  in- 
dustry and  government  is  not  enough  to 
clean  up  our  waterways  or  prevent  further 
pollution.  According  to  FWPCA.  it  would  re- 
quire at  least  $26  billion  to  be  spent  by  1973 
to  get  the  nation's  lakes  and  streams  up  to 
water  quality  standards.  But  in  1969  the  gov- 
ernment authorized  only  $214  million  for 
water  pollution  control,  and  in  1970  the  fig- 
ure is  less  than  a  billion,  pitifully  Inadequate 
to  save  water  systems  that  are  aquatic  waste- 
lands filled  with  rotting  algae  and  fish,  devoid 
of  oxygen,  dangerous  to  man.  Immediate  out- 
lays of  large  sums  of  money  and  energy  are 
needed.  Unless  the  careless  and  costly  de- 
struction that  has  transformed  our  lakes 
into  cesspools,  our  streams  Into  sewers,  is 
quickly  reversed,  the  price  of  clean  water 
may  become  too  high  to  pay. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY  TO 
THE  ELDERLY  MEXICAN  AMERI- 
CAN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  making 
"a  full  and  complete  study  and  investi- 
gation of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  problems  and  opportunities  of  older 
people." 

That  study  and  investigation  would 
not  be  complete  if  elderly  members  of 
minority  groups  were  ignored  or  given 
scant  attention.  For  that  reason,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee  chairman,  I 
have  conducted  7  days  of  hearings  on 
the  "Usefulness  and  Availability  of  Fed- 
eral Programs  and  Services  to  Elderly 
Mexican  Americans." 

Much  useful  testimony  has  been  taken 
in  the  field:  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  and 
in  El  Paso  and  San  Antonio.  Tex.  We 


have  also  heard  from  Federal  officials 
and  from  representatives  of  national 
organizations  of  Mexican  Americans  in 
Washington,  D.C, 

It  has  become  all  too  clear  that  many 
of  the  elderly  Mexican  Americans — 
probably  the  majority— suffer  from  what 
has  been  described  as  triple  jeopardy: 
they  are  poor,  they  are  old,  they  belong 
to  an  unheard  and  unseen  minority. 

And  in  too  many  cases  they  are  un- 
served by  Federal  programs  and  services. 
The  hearings  have  revealed  examples  of 
elderly  men  and  women  who  give  up  all 
hope  of  obtaining  medical  service  or  pub- 
lic-supported housing,  for  example,  be- 
cause of  language  difficulties  or  other 
problems.  Too  often,  those  most  in  need 
of  help  are  least  likely  to  receive  it.  In 
addition,  there  is  too  often  a  tendency  to 
study  and  restudy  longstanding  prob- 
lems instead  of  dealing  with  them. 

At  our  hearings  on  November  20,  for 
example,  we  were  told  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  is  waiting  until 
1970  to  begin  a  study  of  medicare  utili- 
zation among  elderly  Mexican  Americans. 
I  expressed  my  surprise  at  this  delay  and 
I  pointed  out  examples — from  testimony 
taken  11  months  ago — of  problems  en- 
countered by  the  elderly  Mexican  Amer- 
ican when  he  attempts  to  exercise  his 
right  of  medicare  coverage.  I  still  do  not 
understand  why  this  study  is  still  in  the 
planning  stages,  and  why  it  must  wait 
until  1970  for  implementation. 

Another  disturbing  problem  arises 
when  Federal  and  local  officials  are  con- 
tent to  remain  blind  to  the  existence  of 
poor  and  isolated  individuals  who  need 
their  help.  Again  and  again  during  the 
hearings  we  have  heard  from  witnesses 
who  have  firsthand  information  about 
neglect  caused  by  unawareness,  or  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  officials  to  reach 
out  and  provide  the  assistance  they  are 
required,  by  law,  to  give. 

This  point  was  made  forcefully  on 
November  21,  by  Mr.  Henrj-  Santieste- 
van,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  Southwest  Council  of  La  Raza.  He 
said: 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  significant 
recommendation  that  I  can  make  to  Improve 
Federal  programs  for  the  Mexican-American 
aged  is  a  forceful  policy  of  aggressive  out- 
reach and  advocacy  Incorporated  as  part  of 
all  relevant  programs.  There  can  be  no  sub- 
stitute for  this  approach.  The  Mexican- 
American  elderly,  as  you  have  learned,  simply 
are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  pro- 
grams. You  have  heard  repeatedly  in  your 
past  hearings  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
pattern  of  exclusion  rather  than  Inclusion 
of  the  Mexican-American  elderly  in  programs 
at  the  local  level. 

This  outreach  and  advocacy  function  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  bilingual  Mexican- 
Americans.  No  pamphlet  or  public  service 
television  announcement  can  be  a  substitute 
for  this  . 

Several  other  witnesses  have  offered 
worthwhile  suggestions,  and  there  have 
been  several  encouraging  signs  of  In- 
creasing responsiveness  in  Federal  ex- 
amples. For  example,  Mrs.  Marie  Mc- 
Guire  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  gave  an  excellent 
statement  on  attempts  within  that  de- 
partment to  make  housing  more  appro- 
priate and  available  for  the  elderly  Mexi- 
can American. 
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Nevertheless,  the  committee  study  on 
the  Mexican-American  aRlns?  is  not  yet 
complete  More  Informat.on — and  more 
prodding — are  required 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Job 
ahead  vva^s  pr  ivided  in  two  excellent 
statfment.s  taken  at  our  last  hearing  I 
submit  them  now  for  the  reprintine  in 
this  Retord.  and  I  once  again  thank  Mr. 
William  Bechill.  former  Commi.ssioner  of 
the  .^dmini'tration  on  Aiding,  for  an 
excellent  di.scasslon  of  the  root  causes 
cf  the  man\  piobk'm.s  encountered  by  the 
elderly  Mexican  Amencan.s.  The  other 
statement  was  provided  by  Mr  Dennis 
Farga.s.  until  recently  the  Director  of 
the  OffiCP  of  Spani.sh-Surnamed  Amerl- 
can.s  at  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  many  of  the  points  he  raised, 
but  I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to 
the  argument.^  he  gives  for  providint; 
techiuca!  a.'vsistance  Intended  to  help 
those  who  wish  to  make  good  use  of  Fed- 
eral prot;ram.s  and  services.  As  Mr  Far- 
gas  potnrs  out  the  art  of  "grantsman- 
sjiip"  13  intricate  and  understandable 
only  to_the  specialLst  Unless  technical 
help  13  provided,  the  Federal  grant  is 
not  Ukelv  to  be  ':nven  where  the  need 
is  most  desperate 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
opemn^'  statements  before  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  on  November 
20,  1969.  as  '.^ell  as  the  statements  of 
Mr  William  BechiU  and  Mr.  Dennis 
Parkas,  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ope.ninc    3t.\tement    by    Honorasle    RAI-PH 

Y\S3ijR'ifOH.  Hf:ARlNGS  '.N  THE  U-itF'L- 
NES3  »ND  AVAILABrLITT  or  FSDEHAL  PR'>GBAMS 
AND    SCRVICES    TO     EUJERLT     MEXICAN- AMEB- 

ICA.Vj  ■     BY    THE    U3      HE:.N\rE    SfECLAl-     lUM- 

MirrBE  o.v  .Aging 

T.xiay  :lif!  L'ni'ed  .States  Senate  Special 
Commlttfje  .in  Aging  begins  two  more  days 
of  hearings  on  'The  tJ.sefulness  -i.'id  Avall- 
.iblUty  'f  Fetieral  Pnjgrams  and  Services  to 
Elderly   Mexican-Americans." 

Our  fijudamental  purpose  Is  to  provide  an 
opportuni:v  Ijt  members  of  the  new  .Ad- 
minlsiratl'jn  to  s?lve  up-to-date  Information 
on  several  Federal  programs  .md  goals  dis- 
cussed  at   our   last   hearing    in    January 

In  addition,  we  will  also  aslc  questions 
about  the  future  intenuons  -it  the  present 
Admlulstrarlon  on  matters  of  vital  concern 
In  this  Inquiry 

Each  *itae'5.-,  has.  I  believe,  been  provided 
with  the  printed  transcripts  of  our  earlier 
hearings. 

We  began  with  neld  hearings  on  these 
questions  la^t  IDe^  ember  In  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia; and  held  hearings  also  In  El  Paso  and 
San  Antonio.  Teaxs. 

Our  two  .iddltlonal  days  of  hearings  In 
Washington  early  this  year  provided  the  Com- 
mittee with  an  opportunity  to  cheric  our 
grassroots  tes-i.-nony  .igalnst  the  offlclal  re- 
ports of  Federal  agencies 

To  some  extent,  the  testimony  here  In 
Washington  was  heartening 

We  heard  expressions  of  concern  and  com- 
mitment We  '.earned  of  promising,  if 
Uml'ed  efforts  to  reach  out  ^nd  m.ike  Fed- 
eral serrtces  or  programs  more  accessible  to 
those  who  stand  in  greatest  need  of  them  but 
whr.  are  too  often  denied  them  because  of 
language  problems  and  other  dlfflcultiea. 

But  It  was  clear,  too.  that  much  more  con- 
cern and  much  more  effective  commitment 
Is  needed 

Among  the  questions,  therefore,  that  I 
have  today  are  the  following: 


— What  more  has  been  done  since  January 
to  hire  and  train  bilingual  field  personnel 
who  can  counsel  and  help  elderly  MexUvan- 
Amerlcans  on  such  nintlers  na  .S^icliil  .Secu- 
rity covenige  liuuslng.  iiejilth  care,  and  the 
Hie  ' 

—  What  more  hits  been  done  since  January 
to  establish,  within  liur  Federal  dep«irt- 
nipnu  and  agencies,  a  communicjiilon  and 
specialist  network  capable  of  dealing  more 
effectively  with  needs  of  .lU  Mexlcan-.\mer- 
icans.  including  the  elderly 

— What  more  lias  been  done  since  January 
to  cope  with  the  special  problems  of  those 
piderly  Mexkan-.Vmerlcans  who  .stand  in 
need  of  hou.slng  .»nd  do  not  now  receive  help 
fr. .m  .my  Fe<lerally-asi.lsted  program.-' 

What  more  htu»  been  done  since  January 
to  resolve  problems  along  tlie  Mexlcan-Unu*-d 
.Stiites  border  Uwt  are  of  direct  concern  to 
■h»  elderly  Mexican-American,  including  a 
high  Incidence  of  tubercuioels  in  some 
arp:i.s  ' 

--And  flnaliy.  what  dialogue  exists  be- 
tween the  present  Administration  and  the 
leaders  of  .Mexican-American  organizations? 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  testimony  to  take, 
.Lnd  I  win  Jeter  .iddltionai  conunent  until 
Uiter  We  will  hear  ilr^t  from  representatives 
ol  -.he  Depirtmeiit  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

.^T.ATtMENr    OK     WlLLlAM     BEtHILL.     AsSOCIATi: 
PROFiJ^SOR.    S<HOOL    oK    SOCIAL    WORK.    U.NI- 

vrasirY  or  Makyland 

Mr  Chairman  md  members  of  -he  Com- 
mittee My  name  is  William  BcrtiiM  i  am 
A.<;.sociate  Proles^sor  and  Chairman  of  the 
-clal  Pf>llcy  Sequence  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Social   Work. 

Prom  October,  1963.  until  April  of  this 
year.  I  was  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  :n 
rlie  Departmenr  of  Health.  Education,  and 
We. fare  During  that  period  of  time.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  associated  with  toe 
"arly  ye.irs  of  the  Implementation  of  the 
Older  .Americans  Act  of  1965 

A:  the  (jutset  of  my  remarlis.  I  want  to 
.■ommend  the  Committee  for  scheduling  this 
hearing  before  completing  Its  study  of  the 
subject  under  consideration  today  I  believe 
that  It  Is  especially  lmfHjrt.i:.t  lor  vou  to 
have  the  views  of  the  current  Administra- 
tion on  the  policies  .ind  pr  •gr.'un  p.-iurities 
which  they  believe  are  required  to  meet  the 
ierlous  needs  of  the  .Mexican-American 
•.'l:ler!y  which  have  been  identlHed  in  the 
C  'mmlttee's  study  to  date 

In  many  respects,  the  new  Administra- 
tion Is  in  a  favorable  position  to  effect  some 
basic  changes  ai,  the  result  of  recent  admln- 
rratlve  and  legislative  action  that  has 
taken  place  to  strengthen  federal  programs 
for  the  aging.  First,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Older  Americans  .\ct  Amendment.s  of  1969. 
the  Congress  has  authorized  a  significant 
expansion  of  the  Act  that  .should  result  in 
more  comprehensive  coverage  and  programs 
of  community  serMces  .ind  opp<irtunitles  for 
Ider  people,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
present  budget  available  to  the  Admlnlstra- 
■:on  on  Aging  is  increased  commensurately 
with  Congressional  intent  in  future  years 
-Second,  the  appointment  bv  the  President 
of  Commlfisloner  John  Martin  as  Special  As- 
si.stant  to  the  President  on  Aging,  l.s  another 
significant  step  since  some  of  the  issues  raised 
m  previous  hearings  could  po.sslbly  be  more 
effectively  dealt  with  through  improved  co- 
ordination and  Joint  action  and  planning 
otTorts  on  the  par'  of  various  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  whose  benefits  and  services 
u-e  available  to  the  Mexican-American 
elderly  Like  many  others,  I  was  especially 
glad  to  see  early  evidence  of  such  Joint  pro- 
gramming brought  about  by  CommNsloner 
Martin  :n  his  additional  role  I  am  referring, 
in  particular,  to  the  Joint  program  announced 
In  August  between  the  .Model  Cities  Admin- 
istration of  HUD  and  the  Administration  on 
Aging  to  Increase  the  technical  and  financial 


assistance  available  to  plan  and  develop  serv- 
ices for  older  people  m  the  Model  Cities  pr.  . 
gram  and  'o  more  directly  involve  older  jie,  - 
pie  '.n  the  planning  of  micIi  .services 

In  earlier  te.stlmoiiy.  I  recommended  sev- 
eral administrative  and  legl.-.l8tlve  action, 
that  should  be  considered  by  the  Commlu..' 
in  behalf  of  the  elderlv  Mexlcan-Americaii 
as  well  a.s  all  older  people  generally.  In  t!ir 
light  of  developments  that  have  taken  phi.  e 
since  Januarv  I  would  like  to  elaborate  .n 
some  of  mv  earlier  recommendations. 

FTI-t.    implementation    ok    thE    OLDER    AMERI- 
lANS    ACT   AMENOMKNTS   op    1UC9 

The  substantial  expansion  and  extension  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  aulliorlzed  by  the 
Congress  this  year  could  be  the  key  to  botii 
improved  availability  and  acces.".  of  feeler.! 
programs  for  the  aging  to  the  older  Mexlcaii- 
,\mer:ci-n  as  well  as  other  grcnips  of  oldtr 
people  who  may  not  have  bene,  ted  to  :li.' 
extent  proportionate  to  their  needs  from  i!;n 
programs  of  the  .^ct  to  date 

One  of  the  several  objectives  of  this  !cr:.  - 
latlon  was  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  Stuw 
commissions  and  agencies  on  aging  in  the 
levels  of  both  financial  and  technical  assl.s'- 
.mce  given  to  local  communities  m  the  lir- 
velopment  of  their  programs.  Subftant;:-: 
increases  m  the  authiJrli'atKin  levels  for  con;- 
muntty  projects,  re.^earch  and  demcnstru- 
tlr.n  grants,  and  training  grants  were  aiithor- 
li-.ed  -And,  most  slRnlflcantlv.  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  was  given  the  respi  :i  ;- 
blilty  for  de; eloping  a  national  program  •  . 
enlist  the  talents  of  interested  older  peopi.- 
as  either  volunteers  or  as  Foster  C.raiui- 
parents. 

The  great  ;md  potential  proml.se  of  this 
legislation  will  be  difficult  for  the  Admlnl.s- 
tratlon  on  .■\glng  luid  the  States  to  carrv  o.it 
unless  there  is  .m  equal  commitment  bv  •lu- 
Congress,  and  by  the  .Administration,  to  fun.; 
the  new  legislation  at  the  authorlzatl.  ii 
levels  currently  provided  for  under  the  Act 
as  amended 

If  full  ftindlng  were  to  be  made  available 
and  if  .ipproprlate  .ittentlon  were  given  ■  > 
the  unique  needs  of  the  Mexlcan-Amerlciu: 
lind  other  minority  group  elderly  in  progrn::-. 
Implementation.  I  believe  that.  In  time,  tii.' 
present  barriers  to  the  Involvement  and  par- 
ticipation of  Spanish-speaking  oommunitif 
and  In  tlie  progr.am  could  be  removed,  If  n  ; 
eliminated    iltfigether. 

If  there  is  one  area  that  these  hearlnE-? 
have  documented.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  the 
need  for  both  additional  technical  lisslstanre. 
.as  well  as  financial  assistance,  being  made 
available  to  communltlea  and  are.as  of  a  Stato 
which  have  a  particularly  high  concentra- 
tion of  older  people  of  Mexlcan-Amerlcar: 
descent.  Many  of  these  people  are  now  cul- 
turally blocked  from  .my  tangible  access  • 
the  present  program  and  Its  resources  fir 
helping  them  because  of  this  peneral  lack  .  f 
technical  assistance  being  made  available  * 
them  to  the  degree  needed 

These  remarks  .ire  not  Intended,  In  ar.v 
way,  to  be  critical  of  the  present  work  r 
present  efforts  of  the  Administration 
Aging.  During  my  service  with  the  Adminis- 
tration on  .Aging,  I  was  acutely  aware  of  the 
deficiencies  that  existed  at  Ixith  the.^eder:;: 
,ind  state  level  In  the  .irea  of  technical  .i;- 
slstance  I  am  talking  here  specifically  havlns 
the  type  of  personnel  and  staff  at  o<)th  f< 
eral  and  state  levels  that  could  work  wit;-. 
Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  development 
of  community  programs,  demonstration  proj- 
ects, or  training  programs  .timed  at  brlngm.: 
the  kinds  of  oppwrtunitles  and  services  to  the 
Mexican-American  elderly  that  are  fo 
urgently  needed  at  the  present  time. 

SPECIALLY    TRAINED    PERSONNEL 

Another  area  which  my  earlier  testlmonv 
covered,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  need  fo: 
training  of  personnel  who  are  working  with 
the  older  Mexican-American  One  of  the  last 
grants  which  I  approved  as  Commissioner 
was  a  grant  for  short-term  training  to  the 
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Western  Center  of  Los  Angeles  to  carry  out  a 
sensitivity  training  program  Involving  pro- 
fessionals, older  Mexican-Americana,  and 
other  staff  people  of  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions indigenous  to  the  Mexican-American 
community. 

While  I  have  not  been  appraised  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  project,  I  hope  that  It  is  given 
\ery  careful  evaluation  In  terms  of  Its  use- 
: illness  as  a  possible  prototype  for  use  else- 
.\liere  in  similar  training  efforts. 

I  link  technical  assistance  and  the  sub- 
ject of  training  together  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  failure  of  many  federal  and  state  pro- 
Kram.s  to  reach  the  Mexican-American  elderly 
iiuUcates  that  there  has  often  been  a  lack  of 
creative  efforts  to  develop  policies,  strategies, 
and  approaches  to  reach  this  population.  The 
i->ues  of  the  use  of  Spanish-speaking  staff, 
•raining  of  staff  In  cultural  differences,  more 
at'gresslve  "reach  out"  approaches  to  the  de- 
livery of  services,  utilization  of  the  Indig- 
enous leadership  and  organizations  In  the 
Mexlcan-.Amerlcan  community,  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  in  channels  normally 
used  by  Spanish-speaking  people  underscore 
•  Ills  need  for  special  training  programs,  going 
beyond  the  Initial  pilot  grant  made  to  the 
Western  Center  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
iich  short-term  irainlnp,  directed  at  the 
:  peclal  needs  of  the  elderly  Mexlcan-Amerl- 
.an  and  other  minority  groups  in  the  older 
;)opulatlon  could  become  a  permanent  fea- 
■ure  of  both  the  Title  HI  and  Title  V  grant 
programs  of  the  Act. 

EXPANDED    Nt'TRITION    AND   FOOD   SERVICES 

I.  Of  course,  v.ant  to  mention  the  area  of 
nutrition  lind  health.  I  was  most  Impressed 

ith  the  excellent  .latement  submitted  by 
Cimmlssloner  Martin  on  this  subject  In  his 
noent  testimony  before  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  In  it. 
lie  ral.sed  the  important  policy  question  of 
Ahether  or  not  the  time  had  not  come  for 
I  he  nailrn  to  develop  a  broad  program  of 
1  ood  and  nutrition  services  for  older  people 
.;i  much  the  same  manner  that  the  present 
chool  lunch  program  has  been  developed  for 
.i  large  part  oi  it-s  child  population. 

Mr    Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
■:i.ttee,   the  evidence  is   beginning  to  accu- 
:ou!ate.  from  the  National  Nutrition  Survey 
-lid  other  studies,  to  illustrate  the  shocking 
acidence  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  that 
exists  m  the  United  States  among  the  poor, 
■he  young,  and  'he  old.  Currently,  the  Senate 
has  pasie<l  legi-ilatlon  that  would  particularly 
move  towards  the  type  of  national  program 
■hat  Commissioner  Martin  alluded  to  in  his 
■e_-,tlmony  before  the  McGovern  Committee. 
.\.  I  understand  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
ersion  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  Amendments 
'  .'  1969,  the  bill  would  liberalize  the  present 
•  iisrihiliiy  requirements  for  the  program,  ex- 
pand  the   program's  coverage  to   additional 
:. umbers  of  low  Income  persons  and  families, 
'in  permit  older  people  to  receive  meals  In 
<  \change  for  food  stamps  as  such  facilities 
.u,  .senior  centers  and  other  kinds  of  com- 
munity   facilities    serving    older    people.    I 
incerely  hope  this  legislation  is  enacted  this 
:  e.ir.  It  could  be  a  most  Important  new  re- 
ource  to  help  the  Mexican-American  elderly. 

Moreover.  I  would  urge  the  Committee  to 
t  iicourage  the  Administration  on  Aging  and 
he   Department  of  Health.   Education,  and 
'Aelfare   to   consider   the  development  of  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  national  Older  Amerl- 
aiis  Pood  Service  Program  for  presentation 
o  the  Congress  next  year.   I  am  sure  that 
uch  a  program  would  be  well  received  In  all 
parts  of  the  nation,  especially  If  it  were  de- 
Mgned  to  utilize  the  experience  and  interest 
of  older  people   themselves  in   Us  adminis- 
tration and  actual  implementation. 

-.TRENCTHE.N-ING    THE    INCOME    SECURITY    OF 
OLDER    PEOPLE 

Last  January,  in  my  statement.  I  recom- 
■•'.ended  substantial  Improvements  In  Social 
-.ecurlty  be  made  as  well  as  consideration  of 


either  a  100  per  cent  federal  financed  Old 
Age  Assistance  program  or  strong  federal 
standards  to  insure  a  more  equitable  and 
adequate  program  of  Old  Age  Assistance.  At 
that  time.  I  was  deliberately  general  since 
It  was  the  last  week  of  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  President  had  made  it  clear 
to  his  appointees  that  no  major  policy  pro- 
nouncements were  to  be  made  that  were  not 
already  Included  In  the  Budget  Message,  a 
decision  which  all  of  us  respected.  However, 
I  am  under  no  such  restraints  today. 

As  my  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  most  Important  recommendation  that 
the  Committee  could  make  is  to  endorse  the 
provlslona  of  the  bills  Introduced  by  Senator 
Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Congressman  Jacob  Gilbert  of  New  York 
m  the  House,  and  other  meq^ers  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  most  comMihenslve  Improve- 
ments In  Social  Seo«my  that  have  ever 
been  seriously  proposed  In  either  House  In 
many  years. 

ITie  Wllllama  and  the  Gilbert  bUl  would 
authorise  an  overall  Increase  of  over  fifty 
per  cent  In  the  present  level  of  social  security 
benefits  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Increase 
the  present  minimum  benefit  to  $120  by 
January,  1972;  provide  for  automatic  cost  of 
living  Increases  of  at  least  3  per  cent  be- 
ginning In  1973,  place  the  medical  Insurance 
program  of  Medicare  on  a  prepayment  basis, 
and  make  many  other  significant  Improve- 
ments In  the  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
programs. 

The  enactment  of  such  legislation  by  the 
Congress  would  be  a  massive  blow  against 
the  poverty  experienced  not  only  by  a  high 
percentage  of  Mexican -American  elderlv.  but 
also  would  be  a  major  step  In  the  virtual 
elimination  of  poverty  among  older  people  of 
our  nation  In  the  decade  ahead. 

Such  a  step  is  long  overdue.  Our  national 
coal  should  be  remove  older  people  out  of 
poverty  as  fast  as  possible.  As  the  richest  na- 
tion In  the  world,  we  must  adapt  a  more 
enlightened  social  policy  towards  the  income 
position  of  the  aged  in  our  nation  I  think 
we  need  to  approach  this  objective  with  new 
policies,  new  Ideas,  and  new  proposals,  but 
even  more  significant,  a  new  commitment 
of  national  will  to  abolish  poverty  among  the 
old  in  our  nation  for  all  time  Unless  we  t.ike 
such  steps  now,  we  shall  continue  to  see 
the  unpleasant  and  unnecessary  economic 
hardships  that  now  rob  too  many  older 
Americans  of  even  a  modicum  of  self  respect 
and  human  dignity. 

Thank  you. 

Statement  BEr>ORE  Senate  Special  Commtt- 
TEE  ON  Aging  by  Mr.  Dennis  Fargas 

I  was  delighted.  Senator,  to  receive  an  in- 
vitation to  come  b.ick  and  testify  as  I  was 
Initially  delighted  to  testify  on  the  first  oc- 
casion. It  is  very  important.  Senator,  that 
you  carry  on  this  task  because  you  certainly 
have  by  virtue  of  last  year's  hearings  high- 
lighted the  problems  which  few  of  us  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  on  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  in  Washington.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  you  continue  the  task  of  alerting 
the  bureaucracy  In  genera!  of  the  existence 
of  this  specific  group  and  of  their  special 
needs.  I  would  like  to  again  congratulate 
you,  Senator,  for  your  efforts  on  t>ehalf  of 
the  Mexican-American. 

Last  year  you  recall,  Senator.  I  came  to 
you  06  a  unique  representative  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  previous  Administration  to 
reach  out  to  the  Mexican-American  commu- 
nity and  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community.  I 
am  proud  to  tell  you.  Senator,  that  this 
present  Administration  saw  fit  to  continue 
the  existence  of  the  Office  for  the  Spanish 
Surnamed  Americans  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
was  very  happy  to  see  this  happen  because 
at  least  It  meant  that  the  Initial  effort  would 
continue. 

At  the  time  that  I  directed  the  office,  and 


as  I  indicated  to  you  in  previous  testimony, 
bureaucracy  of  the  Department  of  Heelih, 
Education  and  Welfare  an  awareness  of  the 
my  key  concern  was  to  develop  within  the 
exLstence  of  the  Mexican-American  and  sec- 
ond a  clear  understanding  of  the  specific 
problems  that  affected  this  community. 

In  terms  of  the  aged  I  worked  with  Com- 
niltsloner  Bechill  first  of  all  to  develop  that 
training  grant  which  you  have  made  refer- 
ence to.  It  was  to  have  been  an  initial  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  model  senior 
citizen  center  In  Los  Angeles  possibly  to 
cater  to  the  exclusive  problems  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking. A  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  center  was  developed  in  co- 
operation with  the  Mexican-American  Oppor- 
tunities Foundation.  The  proposal  was  for- 
warded over  my  signature  to  Commissioner 
Martin. 

So,  sir,  we  did  follow  up  on  the  training 
grant  by  developing  a  proposal  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  model  center  and  we 
did  forward  it  to  the  Commissioner  for  action. 

Question:    When   was   that   proposal   sent? 

Mr.  Pargas.  The  proposal  was  sent  to  Com- 
missioner Martin  during  the  month  of 
February. 

Question:  What  response  have  you  re- 
ceived? 

Mr.  Fargas.  I  did  not  receive  a  response 
while  I  remained  in  the  pr sitlon  which  I  held 

Question:  When  did  vou  leave  that  no.sj- 
tkn? 

Mr.  Fargas.  I  left  that  position  at  the  end 
of  October 

Question:  October? 

Mr.  Pargas.  Yes. 

Question:  .And  you  had  received  no  reply? 

Mr.  Pargas  That  is  correct. 

Senator  .Murphv.  When  did  Martiii  coine 
into  office? 

Mr.  Fargas.  Sir,  I  believe  that  he  was  able 
to  arrive  and  take  possession  of  his  office  In 
May.  I  am  not  certain. 

Senator  Murphy.  Thank  you.  In  other 
-.vords.  you  had  directed  this  to  Martin  I 
think  \ou  .said  in  February. 

Mr.  Fargas  Ves.  tir. 

Senator  Murphy.  How  did  \ou  kiio^.v  iha: 
lie  ■•'  as  going  to  be  in  charge? 

Mr.  Fargas.  Because  we  were  told  that  he 
was  going  to  be  the  gentleman. 

Senator  Ml'rphy.  Who  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Fargas.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

.Senator  Murphy.  Who  told  you  tliat? 

Mr.  Farcas.  Well,  other  officials  in  the  De- 
partrnen'  indicated  that  Mr.  Martin  would 
indeed  succeed 

Senator  Muhphv,  Officials  that  h-id  been 
in  the  Department  indicated  that  he  would 
be  selected? 

Mr  Fargas.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Murphy.  I  am  interested  in  this. 
Being  the  .senior  Sen.-.tor  from  the  State 
I  am  usually  told  about  these  things  and  I 
did  not  hear  about  it  until  much  later  than 
February.  I  am  always  interested  to  know 
how  the  officials  in  the  Departments  al- 
ways F.eem  to  know  things  that  we  who  have 
the  responsibility  never  get  to  know  except 
by  chance. 

Mr.  Fargas.  Well,  that,  sir.  is  not  of  course 
a  matter  that  is  of  my  incumb.-^ncy.  I  can 
only  indicate  to  you 

Senator  Mchphy.  It  is  of  Interes*   to  me. 

Mr.  Pargas.  We  were  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  this  gentleman  was  going  to  come, 
and  therefore  since  I  had  received  the  pro- 
posal from  Los  Angeles  I  forwarded  It  to 
his  office. 

Senator  Murphy.  If  many  of  these  De- 
partments could  be  as  clairvoyant  and  ac- 
tive in  setting  up  good  programs  as  know- 
ing who  Is  going  to  have  these  top  jobs,  we 
would  have  a  lot  less  of  these  problems 
hanging  over  us  today. 

Mr.  Fargas.  Senator  Murphy.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  did  not  participate  In  that 
process  and  I  am  iio  longer  with  the  De- 
partment. 
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S*nator  YA«BORorGH  Senator  Murphy, 
when  I  hear  all  these  attacks  on  the  Con- 
gress I  shudder  to  think  of  what  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  like  if  it  was  not  for  the 
elected  representatives  coming  from  the 
people  and  brliging  these  messages  straight 
from  the  people  I  am  nur.  with  them  all 
the  time  and  learning  what  conditions  are 
all  the  time  We  have  a  vast  bureaucracy  of 
three  and  a  half  million  people  employed  by 
the  Government  and  a  handful  elected  by 
the  people  Frankly,  I  don't  get  It  m  my  of- 
fice, r  get  that  only  when  I  go  out  among 
the  people 

Senator  MtrKPHT  I  think  what  we  need  Is 
a   Senate   Bureau   of   Investigation 

Mr    F\RCAs    I  would   like  to,  if  I  may 

Senator  MtRPHY  Mr  Chairman,  I  will  per- 
sonally call  Martin  and  And  out  and  let  your 
office  know  exactly  what  the  status  U  and 
what  Is  happening. 

Senator  Y.\rborough  I  will  leave  th.it  up 
to  you.  Senator,  since  that  project,  while  U 
lis   of   interest   to   all    Mexican-Americans,   it 

Is  In  your  state   If  It  were  In  San  .\ntonlo 

Senator  Murpht  Could  you  tell  me  the 
exact  date  of  the  project? 

Mr  P.\RG.\3  I:  l3  i  pr(jpo3al  prepajed  by  the 
Mexlcan-Amerl?an  Opportunity  Foundation 
of  Los  Ajigeles.  California 

Senator  Mcrphy.  Who  heads  that  up? 
Mr    Farc.as    The  name  <j1  the  gentleman  Is 
Dlonlclo  Morales. 

As  part  of  the  close  cooperation  with  Mr 
Morales  and  our  office  we  moved  forward 
to  develop  this  proposal  The  objective  of  the 
proposal.  Senator,  was  to  establish  a  model 
senior  citizen  center  which  would  be  devel- 
oped speolflcally  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
Spanlsh-jpeaklng  people  The  Idea.  Senator. 
was  to  work  out  a  template  for  such  a  center 
which  could  then  with  some  modifications 
of  course  be  utilized  In  New  Jersey,  tn  New 
York,  in  Connecticut.  In  Texas,  in  .Arizona 
and  other  states  where  we  and  concentra- 
tlonj    of   Spmlsh-speaXlui?    populations. 

Sen  Iter   Yarborotjgk    Mr    Pargas.  did   you 
sav   that   was   the  East  Los  Angeles  area? 
Mr  Fargas  Yes 

Senator  YARBORotrcH.  If  you  have  avail- 
able copies.  I  would  like  to  get  a  copy  of 
that  proposal. 

Mr  F.ASCA3.  I  have  not  kept  any  for  mv 
personal  use.  Senator;  they  are  in  the  flies 
of  the  office. 

Senator  Y.ajiborough  I  direct  the  staff  to 
get  copies  from  the  flies.  If  that  is  available. 
I  would  like  to  get  one  for  west  San  Antonio 
and  south  El  Paso 

Mr  Fargas.  This  Is  Just  a  model  and  the 
Idea  was  to  get  one  going  so  that  we  could 
then  work  out  the  bugs  as  you  alwavs  have 
to  and  then  move  forward  to  vise  it  else- 
where 

Senator  Yasborough  F\ne  Thank  you  very 
much 

I  want  to  congratulate  you.  Mr  BechiU. 
OM  this  goal  that  you  stale  in  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  your  statement,  pages  6  and 
7  ,i:  the  end.  poverty  of  the  elderly  I  have 
a  ^'oal  of  ending  poverty  In  America  for 
everybody,  but  as  you  point  out  It  is  more 
critical  among  the  elderly.  Such  a  high  per- 
centage of  people  who  are  elderly  are  in 
poverty  and  a  relief  of  their  poverty  would 
relieve  funds  that  their  children  use  to  try 
to  help  their  elders  with  to  educate  their 
own  children  The  generation  that  Is  caught 
between  the  desire  to  aid  their  parents  and 
the  duty  of  educating  their  children  will 
have  a  wider  range  of  economic  and  social 
effects,  as  you  know  from  your  great  knowl- 
edge of  social  affairs  and  social  work  and 
sociology  In  Just  helping  those  elderly  peo- 
ple I  think  It  will  help  the  nation  in  many 
wavs  and  for  this  bill  that  you  mention 
Mr     Bechill     Mr     Chalrm.in.    I    think    It 

would  have  a  profound  effect 

Senator    Yarborough    You    had   not   f-on- 
cluded    Mr   Fari;.i3? 
Mr   Farg.as  Yes 


Mr  Bechh-l  I  Just  wanted  to  say  I  think 
that  goal  would  have  a  profound  effect  not 
only  on  the  old   but  on  the  young.  Arnold 

Toynbee  once  said 

Senator  YARBORorcH  Who  did  you  say? 
Mr  Bechh-L  The  great  historian  of  Eng- 
land unce  said.  Y^ai  f-.m  me;isure  a  civiliza- 
tion by  the  treatment  that  it  affords  its 
elderly  population  as  to  It-s  greatness. "  I 
think  we  have  a  way  to  go  yet 

Senator  Yarborocgh  If  they  measure  that 
way.  we  are  not  going  to  be  l<x>  high  on  the 
totem,  pKJle 

Senator  Murphy 

Senator  MtRPHY    I  have  no  questions 
Senator   Y.arborovgh    Does   the  staff  have 
any  questions'" 

Mr  Fargas.  had  you  flnlshed  or  did  I  in- 
terrupt you  ' 

Mr  Parg.\s  I  wanted  to  pick  up  on  the 
other  theme  I  hiid  also  stressed  in  my  pre- 
vious presentation  .ind  that  la  the  theme 
which  has  also  bfen  echoed  In  Mr  Bechlll's 
teatlBiony.  the  theme  of  technlcAi  assistance 
to  those  groups  m  .>ur  society  which  are  not 
part  of  the  establishment  During  my  pre- 
vious testimony  I  Indicated  to  you  that  I 
lelt  that  frankly  the  Mexican-American  is  in 
no  position  in  terms  of  resixirces  dt  talent  at 
this  point  In  time  to  play  the  grantsmaiishlp 
game  wlilch  is  really  indispensable  if  one  is 
really  going  to  tap  the  resources  of  Govern- 
ment 

Federal  fund.s.  Senator,  as  I  am  -.ure  yoti 
know,  rlow  through  channels  which  are  care- 
fully established  and  in  such  a  way  to  ta- 
vor  those  that  already  have  knowledge,  those 
that  have  t.ilent  to  write  proposals,  those 
that  know  the  right  Jarsfon  to  use.  If  you 
don't  have  these  talents,  if  you  don't  have 
this  expertise,  you  do  not  tap  a  great  num- 
ber of  Federal  programs  The  establishment 
of  up-grantsmanshlp  at  the  Federal  level  Is 
a  verv-  very  small  step  to  take  in  terms  of 
getting  resources  to  the  poor  or  to  segments 
of  our  popuKition  which  are  not  part  of  the 
mainstream   That  Is  a  f.ict 

The  program  which  I  attempted  to  get  go- 
ing in  our  Department  was  one  where  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Depirtment  would 
reacn  out  to  the  Me.>;ican-Amerlc.in  .ind  to 
the  Puerto  Rican  in  terms  of  providing  these 
communuies  with  technical  assistance  The 
meetltig  which  w.is  cited  by  Mr  Cohen  which 
took  place  in  San  Francisco  on  November  7 
W.LS  one  .step  along  this  direction.  It  -Aas 
the  first  step  in  terms  of  getting  regional 
office  5iatf  directly  acquainted  with  a  new 
constltuencv  for  tliem  because  the  regional 
staffs  ot  most  of  our  Departments,  Senator, 
cater  to  a  very  speciflc  constituency,  the 
bureaucracy  of  state  agencies.  They  do  not 
cater,  thev  do  not  respond  to.  they  do  not 
have  direct  ties  with  the  poor,  the  black, 
the  Mexlcan-Americ.in.  the  Puerto  Rican 

I  feel  that  it  is  important  that  through 
the  activities  of  your  committee  you  push 
forward  the  idea  that  the  staffs  or  regional  of- 
fices of  our  major  Departments  concerned 
with  social  policv  establish  direct  contacts 
with  these  popiilatlon.s;  that  thev  acquaint 
these  populations  with  the  administrative 
processes  through  which  grants  are  obtained: 
that  they  then  develop,  if  you  will,  traveling 
teams  to  go  out  to  the  communities  and  to 
a.'ford  these  groups  an  understanding  of  the 
process  of  grant  writing,  of  proposal  writing 
I  feel  this  is  vital.  If  this  does  not  occur, 
then  we  will  continue  the  process  of  de- 
veloping fine  relationships  between  Federal 
bureaucracies  and  state  bureaucracies,  and 
we  will  not  really  reach  the  people  that  have 
to  be  touched  by  these  programs  And  no 
amount  of  record  will  solve  that  problem  It 
Is  a  mechanical  problem.  Senator,  but  it  is  a 
key  mechanical  problem  and  without  it  we 
are  not  really  going  to  bring  Federal  pro- 
grama  to  the  people  that  really  need  them 
Senator  Yarborough  That  is  where  we 
politicians  feel  what  we  call  the  colls  of  the 
bureaucracy   at    times;    we  paas   laws   to   get 


something  it   ends  up   in   what  you   have  so 
beaut  If  111  iv  described  here  as  grantsmanship 
Mr  F.argas  That  is  what  it  is 
Senauir  YARBORorcn.  I  see  that  over  in  the 
fleld  of  education,  the  National  Defense  ErUi- 
cation  .Act  of  1958  One  of  the  principal  spon- 
sors   of    the    Act.    since    I    see    the    roUeces. 
that  no  grantsmanship  w<in't  get  the  money 
Those  colleges  and   universities  that  do  not 
have    an    expertise    in     the    grantsmanship 
rule — your  .Science  Department  was  not  big 
enough  for  this  grant,  always  some  rule  th.it 
was    not    m   on    the    know,    as    the    political 
term  is.  it  does  not  get  a  grant. 
Mr    Fargas.  That  Is  right. 
Senator  Yarborotgh    I  think  you  have  .p.-v 
aptly  described  grantsmanship.  One  sperial 
purpose  of   this  subcommittee  on   Mexlcn;- 
.'Vmerlcans   is   to  .see   that   they   ore   not   by- 
passed in  this  economic  division  with  the  tax 
dollars    because    they    are    not    experts    at 
grantsmanship  at  the  Washington  linguUric 
level  because  it  Is  a  different  lingo. 
Mr  Fargas.  That  is  right. 
.Senator    Y.ARBOROfGH.  I    was    thlnkliip     ,; 
this  man  Palmer  that  has  been  appointed  bv 
the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  Texas,  edu- 
cated in  Mexico  City  I  wondered,  how  doe.-,  !ie 
know  how  to  t<ilk  Texan? 

Mr  Fargas.  That  is  a  good  question. 
Senator  Yarboroi-gh  I  doubt  that  wlion 
he  gets  on  the  Mexico-Texas  border  they 
look  at  him  and  say.  When  did  he  arrive 
from  Mivdrid;  what  does  he  know  about  it ' 
Mr  Fargas.  It  is  vital.  Senator,  that  the 
officials  of  the  regional  offices  of  the  various 
departments  which  are  now  concentrated  ;n 
Dallas,  which  as  you  know  Is  considerab.v 
north  of  the  concentration  of  Mexlc.ui- 
Americans  In  your  state,  that  they  ^tet  'o 
knuw  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  like  the"  palm  : 
their  hand  It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  .-ct 
on  the  D.iUas-Houston  shuttle  every  day  ,iiici 
keep  their  pollticiU  lines  .ind  bureaucra'ic 
lines  in  good  sh.ipe  It  is  not  enough  tor  tin  ::i 
U)  tly  to  Austin  and  keep  in  touch  with  tlie 
respective  state  officials  connected  with  ihcir 
bureaucratic  work  If  they  don't  get  to  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  they  are  not  going  to  L'ct 
acquainted  with  the  problem  of  hunger  .r 
TB  and  to  respond  to  the  fact  that  Mexicoi- 
American  women  have  the  hlphest  rate  •<'. 
cervical   cancer   In   the   United   States 

Senator  Yarboroigh  You  leave  that  vol  - 
tile  valley  for  two  weeks  and  you  have  Io.st 
It.  It  changes  I  hope  'o  be  down  there  nixt 
Sunday  and  Monday 

Mr  Fargas  So  these  .ire  .^ome  of  the  ques- 
tions. Senator.  I  am  delighted  that  I  !ia\e 
had  an  opportunity  to  expound  on  because 
If  yoti  do  not  do  It  by  virtue  of  your  conctrn 
With  the  elderly  through  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, by  virtue  of  your  position  in  othtr 
committees  of  the  Senate,  If  you  do  not  ex- 
ercise pre.ssure  to  have  the  bureaucracy  un- 
dersuand  that  aside  from  getting  the  legis- 
lative mandate  to  administer  the  program,  t 
also  has  to  have  a  mandate  to  teach  people 
how  to  make  use  of  the  program,  then  v  u 
are  correct  in  saying  that  legislation  can 
come  out  and  the  problem  really  won't  be 
solved 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Yarborough.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  this  very  able  and  moving  presentation 
that  will  help  us  so  much. 

Mr  BechiU,  your  statement  will  be  In  the 
record  and  will  receive  the  attention  of  tiie 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  .is  well  as  the 
Federal  agents  but  that  Is  too  limited  reader- 
ship. I  plan  to  place  this  in  the  Congression  ;! 
Record  within  the  next  week,  maybe  tod..y 
or  tomorrow — if  not.  then  next  week — and 
that  gives  it  a  circulation  of  something  like 
27.000  copies  or  something  The  Coiigression.il 
Record,  as  vovi  know,  is  examined  by  every 
governmental  agency  usually  every  morning. 
It  goes  to  the  principal  libraries  of  the 
United  States  and  all  the  main  colleges  for 
relevant  material  and  sent  out  to  other 
places.  So  by  placing  It  In  the  Congressional 
Record,   that  is  not  a  dally  newspat>er  but 
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it  goes  to  the  people  in  .•\merlca  who  are 
best  informed  about  these  problems  or  are 
.seeking  information  about  them. 

II  your  line  paper  were  in  writing,  Mr. 
Fargas.  where  I  could  get  my  hands  on  it 
that  way  I  would  .send  yours  out.  too.  I  think 
that  I  will  borrow  your  remark  about  grants- 
manship and  u.se  it.  Mr   Fargas.  I  don't  want 

to  spoil  It.  Somebody  using  some  of  s 

material  said.  "How  rightly  he  appropriates 
another  man's  wit.  how  he  spoils  what  he 
ste.Us."  So  I  don't  want  to  spoil  this  In  ap- 
propriating It.  but  it  is  so  good  I  am  going 
to  .isk  the  reporter  to  extrapolate  that  and 
let  me  have  a  copy  of  your  statement  in  that 
respect. 

Thank  you.  gentlemen,  very  much.  I  know 
the  staff  will  have  a  number  of  questions. 
Do  you  think  we  have  time  to  ask  them  be- 
Icre  noon? 

We  will  submit  those  In  writing.  I  see  some 
urgent  matters  waiting.  We  will  submit  other 
questions  in  wTltlng  If  you  gentlemen  have 
iline  to  respond  in  your  respective  different 
positions.  I  think  we  can  boll  these  questions 
down  and  we  will  submit  them  to  you  and 
.uk  you  for  your  continued  help  and  coopera- 
tion. I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  past  serv- 
ices. I  don't  think  anything  exceeds  your 
.-t.^tements  here  this  morning.  I  hope  that  we 
can  translate  these  recommendations  into 
action  and  get  information  about  what  you 
have  said  out  to  enough  people  who  have  the 
will  to  act  and  to  cause  some  action  to  be 
taken. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


AMERICAN   COMMITTEE  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  TO  TUNISIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  heavy 
rains  in  late  September  and  early  Octo- 
ber caused  serious  floods  in  central  and 
eastern  Tunisia.  Many  thousands  of 
liomes  were  destroyed,  some  300.000  per- 
sons -.vere  made  homeless,  and  several 
hundred  more  lost  their  lives.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  tragic  human  toll,  the  floods 
.severely  retarded  Tunisia's  development. 
Roads,  bridges,  and  various  installations 
were  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged.  It  is 
estimated  the  catastrophe  will  take  some 
4  to  5  years  to  remedy. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  interna- 
tional community,  including  our  own 
Government,  have  responded  very  well  to 
the  urgent  appeals  of  the  Tunisian  Gov- 
ernment for  assistance.  So.  too,  have  pri- 
vate individuals  and  organizations.  A 
yroup  of  distinguished  Americans  were 
in  Timisia  at  the  time  of  the  floods,  at- 
tending the  African-American  dialogs 
.'^iJonsored  by  the  African-American  In- 
.-^titute.  They  immediately  organized  a 
relief  committee,  and  over  the  last  cou- 
iJle  of  months  have  enlisted  the  support 
of  many  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Mrs. 
Artliur  B.  Knm  is  the  executive  secre- 
taiy  of  the  American  Committee  for  As- 
.sisiance  to  Tunisia.  Mrs.  Krim  and  the 
others  wlio  took  the  initiative  to  orga- 
nize the  committee  deserve  high  tribute 
and  the    ;ood  will  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.■-tnt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Assistance  to  Tunisia,  a  back- 
ground memorandimi  prepared  by  the 
Committee,  a  recent  press  release  issued 
by  the  Embassy  of  Tunisia,  and  a  recent 
article  from  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordei^d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Members  or  thb  American  Committee  fob 
Assistance  to   Tunisia 

Mr.  Andre  O.  Backar,  First  Vice  President, 
Shearson,  Hammlll  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Edgar  M.  Bronfman,  President,  Joseph 
E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  New  York,  New  York. 

Senator  Edward  Brooke,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Congressman  John  Culver,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington.  D.C. 

Congressman  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Prank  Ferrari,  Vice  President  for  Ex- 
ternal Relations,  African-American  Institute, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Wayne  Fredericks,  Vice  President,  Ford 
Foundation,  New  York,  New  York. 

Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Paul  Weiss, 
Goldberg,  RUkln,  Wharton  &  Garrison.  New 
York,  New  York. 

Honorable  Ernest  A.  Gross,  Curtis-Mallet, 
Prevost,  Colt  &  Mosle,  New  York,  New  York. 
Dr.  Charles  V.  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment,  Columbia   University,    New   York, 
New  York. 

Honorable  Paul  Hoffman,  Administrator, 
Development  Program — United  Nations,  New 
York,  New  York, 

Mrs.  Jane  Jacqz.  Corporate  Secretary, 
African-American  Institute,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  James  Kirk,  Vice  President.  African- 
American  Institute.  New  York.  New  York. 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Krlm,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  United  Artists  Corporation,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Krlm.  Ph.  D.,  Research 
Biologist,  Executive  Secretary,  American 
Committee  for  Assistance  to  Tunisia.  New 
York,  New  York. 

Honorable  David  Lilienthal.  Chairman  & 
Chief  Executive,  Development  and  Resources 
Corporation,  New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  George  N.  Lindsay.  Partner,  Debevoise. 
Plimpton,  Lyons  &  Gates,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Ian  S.  Mlchle,  Vice  President.  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Bill  Moyers,  Publisher,  Newsday,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Honorable  Robert  Murphy,  Chairman  of  the 
Board — Former  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Corning  Glass  International,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen.  President,  Afri- 
can-American Institute,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Honorable  Christopher  Phillips,  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Honorable   Ogden   R.   Reid.    Congressman, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.   David   Rockefeller.    Chairman   of   the 

Board,   Chase  Manhattan   Bank,   New  York, 

New  York. 

Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Former  Secretary  of 
State,  Rockefeller  Foundation.  New  York. 
New  York. 

Mr.  Harvey  Russell.  Vice  President,  Pepsi- 
Cola  Company,  New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  Bayard  Rustin,  Executive  Director.  A. 
Philip  Randolph  Institute,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Jack  Valentl.  President.  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association.  'Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.,  E.xecutlve  Di- 
rector, National  Urban  League,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Osborn  Elliott,  Editor-in-Chief,  News- 
week. New  York.  New  York. 


(F^om   information   compiled   by   American 

Embassy,  Tunis,  May  1969) 

Memorandttm  on  Tunisia 

background  information 

A.  General  political  background 

Tunisia  is  a  republic  with  a  strong  execu- 
tive form  of  government.  It  has  a  single  po- 
litical party,  previously  called  the  Neo- 
Destour  ("New  Constitution")  and  since  1964 
called  the  Destourlan  Socialist  Party.  Hablb 
Bourgulba  was  unanimously  proclaimed 
President  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  In 
1957,  then  popularly  elected  In  1959,  1964, 
and  again  at  the  beginning  of  November 
1969. 

Tunisia  was  occupied  by  Prance  In  1881. 
The  Destour  nationalist  party  was  founded 
in  1920;  Hablb  Bourgulba  left  It  in  1934  to 
form  the  Neo-Destour  Party  which  effec- 
tively organized  the  Tunisian  people.  After 
periods  of  repression  during  which  Hablb 
Bourgulba  and  his  followers  were  repeatedly 
Incarcerated,  Independence  was  won  from 
Prance,  March  20,  1956.  Prance  only  evacu- 
ated Its  last  troops  from  Blzerte  in  1963. 
Economic  ties  with  Prance  have  had  ups^ 
and  downs  since  Independence,  while  the 
close  cultural  ties  built  up  between  the  two 
countries  during  the  protectorate  period  are 
still  very  strong.  3,000  French  teachers  are 
still  there  in  secondary  education  and  at 
the  University. 

Tunisian-United  States  Relations 
Partly  as  a  result  of  Tunisia's  difficulties 
with    Prance,    Tunisian    relations    with    the 
U.S.  have  become  very  Important.  As  a  result 
of   Tunisia's   moderation   In    foreign   affairs, 
and   Its  serious  and  well   thought-out  pro- 
gram   for   economic    development,   the    U.S. 
has  become  the  largest  contributor  to  Tu- 
nisia's development  program.  However,  Tu- 
nisia has  not  felt  bound  to  follow  American 
policy  at  every  point,  particularly  In  ques- 
tions relating  to  European  colonial  interests. 
Tunisian-Algerian  Relations 
■ninisla    helped    the    Algerians    in    their 
struggle  with  valuable  assistance. 

Tunisia  and  the  Arab  League 
From  the  very  beginning.  Tvinlslan  rela- 
tions with  the  Arab  League  have  been  trou- 
bled by  disagreements  with  Gamel  Abdul 
Nasser's  U.A.R.,  disagreements  which  led  to 
a  first  break  in  diplomatic  relations  between 
Tunisia  and  the  UA.R.  in  1958.  Nasser  visited 
Tunisia  in  1963.  and  Bourgulba  Egypt  In 
1965.  Immediately  thereafter,  differences  of 
opinion  nrose  on  how  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East,  and  within  a  few 
months  Tunisia  withdre'w  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  Arab  League's  activities. 
Most  diplomatic  personnel  v\'ere  recalled 
from  Iraq.  Syria,  and  the  U.A.R.  Relations 
\^-ere  formally  broken  again  with  the  U.A.R. 
in  1966.  In  July  1967,  after  the  .\rab  defeat 
in  the  June  1967  war  Tunisia  reestablished 
relations  with  the  U.'i.R.  and  the  Arab 
League.  In  September  1968  the  Tunisian  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  boycott  all  League  activi- 
ties, after  the  Tunisian  representative  to  a 
League  meeting  was  not  allowed  to  chal- 
lenge the  U.A.R.'s  claim  to  lead  the  Arab 
World. 

Tunisia  and  .Africa 

Tunisia  has  taken  a  continuing  interest  in 
the  continent's  political,  economic  and  social 
development.  It  played  an  important  role  in 
the  UN.  effort  in  the  Congo.  It  has  welcomed 
and  supported  the  creation  of  the  O.A.U., 
(Organization  of  African  Unity)  and  exer- 
cised a  constructive  influence  -w-ithin  the 
organization  in  the  interest  of  moderate  and 
realistic  pdlicies. 

International  Problems 

Tunisia's  policies  are  motivated  by  its  con- 
cern for  its  own  securitv,  and  its  belief  in 
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•elf-deterrnln»tIon  and   non-interference   In 

ihe  internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  While 
malntalnlnst  a  formally  non-aliened  posture. 
It  uften  supports  Western  prjsltions  because 
It  recoitnlzes  the  thre*t  posed  to  Its  principles 
by  the  communist  powers  It  has,  however, 
not  failed  to  ~rlticlze  the  West  on  appro- 
priate occasions  for  remnants  of  colonialism, 
and  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Third  World  on 
these  matters 

B    Gent'al  i>cr,nrm\lc  background,  before  the 

nof'ds 

1     Ei'onnmlr   Indicators 

Population  estimated  at  4.700  000 

GfiP.  »1  086  million  In  1968.  at  «230  per 
capita  Compound  annual  trrowth  rate.  5  5  ^ 
In  1961  65  period  In  1966  and  !967.  because 
of  severe  drought,  no  real  growth;  in  1968 
ejowth  was  7  3" 

National  bud^t 

a    Revenues.  »244  3  million  (22~   of  GNP) 

b  Expenditures.  $345  2  million  33  percent 
for  investment  of  the  total  operating  and 
capita!  expenditures  25  percent  for  educa- 
tion: 9  percent  for  health:  6  percent  for 
national  defense 

Oap  between  revenues  !»nd  eTj>endltures 
waa  financed  by  foreliijn  aid,  d  )me«tlc  bor- 
rowing and  or  drawing  on  reserves 

Balance  of  payments  Although  a  substan- 
tial phrhon  of  the  deficit  has  been  financed 
by  fofel'gn  aid  and  private  capital  mainly 
supplier  rred.t.s  the  uncovered  balance  has 
been  financed  by  drawing  on  foreign  ex- 
change reserves,  and  increased  short-term 
tx'jr  rowing 

In  1968.  the  CS  aid  amounted  to  «38  mil- 
lion. non-US  aid  t<o  S53  million,  and  private 
capital  to  $60  nilllton 

Reserves  Gross  foreign  exchange  reserves 
afi  to  1968.  S.34  million  If  short-term  lliib. li- 
nes are  deducted,  net  foreign  reserves 
amounted  to  minus  »30  million 

2    Production  and  Trade 

Agriculture:  '-,  of  the  popul.itlon  is  stlU 
In  agriculture  while  It  accounts  only  for  'i 
of  G^fP  Main  crops:  olives,  wheat,  barley, 
grapes    citr.is  fruits,  dates 

Minerals  and  fuel  Phosphates,  crude 
petroleum  and  Iron  ore  are  the  principal 
minerals  exported 

Mam  Industries  Concerned  mainly  with 
Import  substitutions:  food  processing,  tex- 
tiles, footwear  sugar  refining  petroleum  re- 
fining, .md  steel  manufacturing.  Two  super- 
phosphate plants,  two  cement  plants, 
foundries,    and    one    petroleum    refinery 

For  export  Olive  presses  wine  distillers, 
fsh  and  vegetable  c  inner! es 

Tourism,  pirticularly  frm  Western  Eu- 
rope. IS  developing  rapidly  as  the  major 
Industry 

Foreign  trade 

Exports  Phoephates.  olive  oil.  citrus  fruits. 
crude  petroleum,  vegetables,  wine,  iron  ore. 
esparto  grass  and  cork 

Imports  Wheat  petroleum  products.  Iron 
and  st'iel,  agrlculturnl  and  industrial  ma- 
chinery, sugar,  textiles,  phamaceutlcals  and 
dairy  products 

Trade  with  US  In  1968  exports  to  US 
$2  H  million;  imports  from  U  S   »44  5  million. 

Trade  with  oth^-rs  3S  .  .  f  tr.ide  with 
Prance.  12"   only  with  Eastern  Europe. 

Labcr 

Total  labcr  force— 1  4  million  (812.000  or 
58  :     In  agriculture  i 

Unemployment,  about  20''%  (  \  In  agrlcul- 
turii  seccor  > 

fnderemplovment  is  also  a  serious  prob- 
lem m  some  sectors 

i  Sconom-c  pfizlosophy 
A  pragmatic  form  of  socialism  has  been 
chosen  as  'he  best  means  of  mobilizing  lim- 
ited resour -es.  and  providing  social  services 
to  the  widest  number  of  people  The  govern- 
ment h.i6  acquired  aubstaruial  or  complete 
Control  over  many  enterprises  whose  charac- 


ter is  es.sentlally  that  of  a  public  ser\'lce  rail- 
roads ruad  lran.<p<irfatlon  companies  most 
electrical    energy    generating    potential 

The  country  has  adopted  a  comprehensive 
planning  tyttem,  where  the  government 
manages  and  supervises  the  principal  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  Before  Independence 
economic  power  rested  principally,  if  not 
solely,  in  the  hands  of  non-Tunlslans.  No 
strong  Indigenous  private  sector  could  devel- 
op within  the  economy,  and  the  government 
has  not  always  felt  It  possible  to  wait  for 
private  Initiative  Economic  development  is 
the  prime  national  otjecuve  and  the  pop- 
ulation Is  continually  exhorted  to  work  for  a 
more  prosperous  life  for  the  nation  and  for 
themselves. 

4  Current  Econornic  Situation 
Tunisia  has  a  good  record  of  economic 
growth,  one  of  the  highest  In  Africa,  .il- 
tnough  It  was  under  severe  strain  at  the 
beginning  of  1969.  before  the  floods.  Rapid 
Investment  since  1962  created  some  disequi- 
librium, which  It  attempts  to  correct  by 
meaarures  agreed  to  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  Despite  these  measures,  how 
ever,  government  operating  expenses  have 
continued  to  grow  due  to  greater  demands 
for  social  services  in  education  and  health. 
The  balance  of  payments  has  worsened,  be- 
cause Prance  nearly  eliminated  Its  wine  Im- 
ports from  Tunisia  In  1964  as  a  reprisal 
when  Tunl.sla  expropriated  land  held  bv 
by  French  'colons  ■  Contributing  to  thl.'i 
situation  were  heavy  imports  of  capital 
equipment  generated  by  pa^t  Investment 
programs,  and  a  sharp  increase  in  foreign 
debt  servicing,  due  ui  ext;>ri<:lve  u-^e  of  me- 
dium-term European  .supplier  credits  utilized 
to  finance  development.  A  severe  drought, 
which  '-ut  back  agrlctiltural  production  in 
1966  and  1967  made  this  situation  even  more 
acute  The  need  for  further  external  assist- 
ance to  help  Tunisia  meet  Us  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  urgent  even  before  the  floods. 

Several  favorable  shifts  In  policies  have 
occurred  improved  control  and  manage- 
ment of  public  en-erprlses;  more  encourage- 
ment for  private  investment  In  tourism  and 
Industry  and  greater  attention  given  to  the 
agricultural  sector  A  nation-wide,  free, 
family-planning  program  Is  well  underway 

5.  Economic  outlook  be  fore  the  1969  ioods 
The  short-term  outlook  seemed  to  call  for 
a  ''ontlnued  auf-terltv  prr>eram  and  continued 
attention  to  investment-financing  problem^ 
In  the  long  run.  however,  the  outlook  for 
Tumsla  eventually  winning  Its  struggle  for 
development  remained  promising  The  oper- 
ation of  -several  new  Industries  to  supp'.v  the 
local  market  (textiles,  steel  i  started  having 
Its  effect  The  extensive  effort  t<3  double  the 
Irrigated  areas  >5v  1972  would  have  made 
periods  of  drought  less  hazardous  Tourism 
was  expected  to  grow  Exports  of  pe'roleum 
had  an  Impact  on  the  ec(momv  Economic 
ties  were  being  developed  with  the  neighbor- 
ing Mahgreh  countries  and  Tunisia  had  Just 
signed  an  association  agreement  with  the 
Common  .Market  !n  March  1969  With  lis 
planning  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  country  moniti;red  hv  the  W(>rld  Bank 
(International  Bank  for  Rfconstructlon  and 
Development),  the  Government  was  making 
a  promising  effort  towards  facilitating  in- 
vestment In  Tunisia. 

THE    TUNIStAN    FLOOD    DISASTER 

On  October  S,  1969  the  Tunisian  Govern- 
ment Issued  an  ur'-ent  appeal  for  help  to  a 
startled  world,  de&crlb  ng  is  situation  as 
follows 

"Ten  out  of  thirteen  provinces  of  Tunisia 
are  disaster  area- 

The  spread  of  destruction  due  to  flo:ds  Is 
so  extensive  that  the  Tun.sian  resources  to 
meet  the  demand  are  exhausted  Communi- 
cations are  out  and  contact  is  lost  with  many 
areas. 


Water  supplies  in  several  cities  and  towns 
have  been  destroyed. 

Many  friendly  countries  and  internatl.n  ; 
organliwtions  responded  by  .-^ending  n.-t-:  ,; 
contributions,    but   more   help   Is   neederi 

On  October  27.  1969.  official  Tunisian  e-  . 
mates  of  the  disaster  were 

Ten  to  13  provinces  disaster  areas  (93  , 
of  the  territory) ; 

More  than  525  identified  dead: 

More  than  160.(X)0  homeless  people; 

More  than  60.000  homes  destroyed; 

Four  villages  disappeared  altogether: 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  railroads  destroyed; 

Two  hundred  miles  of  roads  dlEappear.ri' 

Fifty-three  bridges  destroyed 

Two  large  dams  breached 

Three  o;her  large  dams  damaged 

Eighteen  factories  completelv  inundaTpd 
and  out  of  use; 

Due  to  flooded  pits,  comple'e  interrupt :(m 
of  activities  In  the  mining  indu.'^tries  cre.T- 
Ing  20.000  more  unemployed: 

Date  harvest  completely  destroyed: 

Olive  harvest  completely  destroyed: 

Four-fifths  of  livestock  lost  '  in  flooded 
areas: 

Ploughing  and  sowing  cannot  be  carr;.Tl 
out  this  year: 

Economic  activities  at  a  standstill; 

Telecommunications  completelv  dlsorgnn- 
Ized;   and 

ni';tr:but!on  of  relief  food  and  medlc;ii.<!. 
possible  onlv  by  helicopter 

On  the  same  dav  the  wea-her  report  in  Ti- 
nlsla  was-  "Heavy  rainfall  and  storms  ovrr 
almost  the  entire  country  " 

WII,\T    HAS    HAPPENED-- 

(The  following  w.is  written  after  personnl 
Inquiries  and  a  survey  of  the  flooded  ar'  .> 
bv  helicopter  on  OcUiber  27,  1969). 

Tunisia  is  ustially  a  lovelv.  sunny  coun'.'v 
on  an  inviting  green  strip  of  coast  betw  •  ■; 
Aleerla   and   Lyblii    Its   long  shore   line     .    • 
Msited  by  Ulysses,  settled  by  the  Phoenicl.i:  - 
who  built   proud   Carthage  there,  conquer    i 
by  the  Romans,  and  many  other  peoples  v... 
had   been   seduced   by   Its   beautiful   harb  r- 
and  beaches.  Its  clear  and  enchanting  watf  ■ 
and  the  drv  mildness  of  its  climate — t>-pl(     - 
Iv  Mediterranean  in  the  North  and  Sahar  :: 
lu   the  .Si.uth.   At   its  North-East   tip  and    ii 
t!;e   central    areas.    Tunisia    is   a    count rv     : 
rolling    hills    on    .mount.ilns    covcre-l    wUl     ■ 
sparse  Mediterranean   growth   of   trees  ai;  I 
as   In   all   c.:^untrles   with   a   meagre   ralnl, 
thm    vegetation    and     very    little    top    f:   i 
Moftlv  rocky  in  the  mountains,  the  sol!     ■ 
sandv  in  the  vallevs  and  plains,  easily  carr:-  ( 
awiv  bv  rvinds  and  heavy  rains    Tlie  naf  'i^ 
of  the  vegetation  and  the  .soil  makes  erosi  ii 
a    major    problem    in    Tuiilna.    as    In    ot'.- 
countnes   with   a   similar   c'lmate     Over   •'  > 
centuries,    farmers    have    pninstakenly    bv,:  ' 
r-'falning  walls   around  their   fields,   plan'-  I 
hedges  of  cactus  and  agave   ;;td  construe''  i 
terraces  on  the  slopes  of  hills:  more  recent  ■ 
with    substantial   assistance   from    the   U -" 
heavy     agncultoril     machinerv     has     bf  •  :i 
brovight  in   to  contour-plow  all  agrlculfur  : 
1  ind.-;  sltuHted  on  slcpes,  in  i'r-'er  to  prevc 
fi'rtlicr   er:>rlon    and   retain   the   wMter   rr^     : 
the  rare  rainfall   Dams  and  irrigation  systei' 
have  alio  he'-n  ccn'truclcd  vili^rever  possib 
over  the  la  t  few  vears  at  a  irrent  cost  (abc 
$6  million  i     Trees  have  be«'n   planted   aloi:  : 
huni'reds  of  miles  of  roads  to  prr  vide  shai: 
and  to  retain  soil. 

Tvpically.  ruiif.in  occurs  m  T.inlsla  in  •  •• 
winter  for  a  ihort  perlo<i  of  time  .As  in  .  : 
semi-arld  or  and  lands,  the  rain  water  rui  - 
off  rapidly  from  the  rocky  high  points  in- 
dry  rl. er  beds  called  '  ouadls  '  ( tiie  equivalent 
of  the  "creeks'  of  our  own  West)  whicii 
w  "iln  ininiile-,  may  become  :orrents  of  ;a  ' 
flowing  water  Bridges  have  to  be  built  solUil- 
over  ouadls  for  roads  and  rail\*-ays.  whi'  -. 
must  often  span  the  whole  width  of  a  fl  t 
valley.  Any  plant  or  building  located  at  i 
low  point  Is  at  the  mercy  of  occasional  nr.tl 
short  lived  flood  waters.  The  coastal  plains 
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,ire  wide  and  flat  and  agrlculttirally  the  most 
pnxlucllve. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  1969,  rain 
iiegan  to  fall,  heavily  from  the  start.  Pollow- 
:iig  two  years  of  severe  drought,  It  was  more 
■,  lolent  than  at  any  time  In  recorded  Tunisian 
history;  for  instance,  2  Roman  bridges,  which 
had  stood  for  almost  2000  years,  collapsed. 
Within  hours,  ouadls  filled  up  and  tons  of 
water  and  mud  spilled  out  over  anything 
standing  In  their  path.  People  ran  from  their 
houses,  towards  safety  en  higher  ground, 
abandoning  their  cattle  and  very  modest  poe- 
sesslons  Prom  the  very  start  of  what  was 
later  to  become  a  major  national  disaster, 
death  or  complete  loss  of  property  began  to 
be  the  fate  of  thousands  of  Industrious 
Tunisians. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  for  almost  two  months, 
ram  continued  to  fall  heavily  In  different 
jiarts  of  the  country;  at  times,  over  the  whole 
L>t  it,  including  Tunis,  the  capital,  as  well  as 
the  deserts  In  the  South  and  parts  of  Algeria 
imd  Lybla. 

The  ouadls  never  emptied  and  their  angry 
waters  broke  bridges  and  roads,  uprooting 
flectriclty  and  telephone  poles.  Millions  of 
ions  of  mud  and  dirt  pouring  out  of  old  and 
new  torrent  beds  turned  yellow  the  formerly 
1)1  ue  Mediterranean,  for  miles  out  to  sea. 

Fertile  plains  became  expanses  of  muddy 
water,  several  feet  deep,  in  which  treacherous 
new  gullies  were  formed,  whose  violent  cur- 
rents sivept  away  to  their  death  people  and 
cattle  trying  to  escape.  Where  they  are  still 
standing,  telephone  poles,  from  which  the 
wires  have  been  ripped  off  can  be  seen,  look- 
ing only  a  few  feet  high  as  they  emerge  from 
the  mud;  formerly  green  fields  are  deeply 
buried;  trees  barely  emerge  or  are  else  up- 
rooted and  dead;  the  terraces  on  the  green 
hills  have  been  broken  wide  open,  with  their 
.atones  spilled  out  over  hundreds  of  yards. 

The  houses  of  farmers,  traditionally  built 
,1  an  "adobe"  type  material,  once  thoroughly 
oaked,  have  collapsed  under  their  own 
■.veight;  like  forgotten  sand  castles,  they  re- 
main deserted,  lUtle  piles  of  crumbling  sand 
in  the  rising  tide.  Where  it  has  not  buried 
•hem  altogether,  the  flow  of  mud  has  eroded 
;he  foundations  of  the  roads:  long  stretches 
of  concrete  and  asphalt  road  beds  Eire  now 
cither  suspended  in  mid-air  or  else  have  col- 
lapsed into  fragments,  looking  like  a  giant 
llgsaw  puzzle  whose  pieces  are  often  scat- 
•ered  over  large  areas  among  smashed  trees, 
agricultural  machinery,  cars  and  carts  which 
happened  to  be  on  the  roads  when  they  gave 

V'.lV. 

In  the  low  lands,  the  roads  have  simply 
lisappeared  beneath  the  mud,  their  former 
presence  revealed  only  by  some  twisted  or 
torn  road  sign  or  wooden  pole,  still  emerging 
from  the  mud. 

T-.vo  railroad  lines  of  vital  importance  to 
•he  country  connected  Sfax  (where  phoe- 
:)l;atp  is  mined)  to  Gafsa  (where  It  Is  proc- 
essed for  export)  and  Jerlssa  to  Blzerte,  for 
•he  transport  of  Iron  ore.  These  deposits  are 
:he  only  mineral  resources  of  the  country 
and  the  phosphate  Its  main  Item  for  export. 
Tlie  r.airoad  lines  are  the  life  line  of  the 
country's  economy.  Pilots  working  on  rescue 
missions  told  me  that  the  railroads  have  been 
o  heavily  damaged  that  for  miles  they  have 
Hist  ceased  to  exist.  Twenty  major  railroad 
orldges  have  been  destroyed;  In  places,  only 
twisted,  ghost-like  pieces  of  black  steel 
emerge,  apparently  from  deep  ground  or,  look 
'.ike  loose  fragments,  swimming  In  a  sea  of 
mud:  altogether  hundreds  of  miles  of  rail- 
road track  have  literally  disappeared. 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  visualize  for 
•hose  who  have  not  seen  the  Tunisian  dis- 
aster at  first  hand,  is  the  sheer  magnitude 
>f  the  areas  hit  by  the  disaster:  from  a 
helicopter  flyintt  at  the  height  of  a  thous?nd 
:eet  we  could  look  all  around  us — where  a 
rich  .agricultural  plain  used  to  be — and  see 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  only  muddy 
->vater.  either  stagnant  and  silent  as  death, 
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or  rushing,  to  the  sea  with  angry  ripples  and 
swirls:  In  those,  some  shapeless  dark  object 
would  bob  up  from  time  to  time:  tangled 
remnants  of  bushes  and  trees,  a  dead  ani- 
mal or  a  human  body?  .  . . 

A  fertile  coastal  plain,  lovingly  cultivated 
In  neat  rectangular.  Irrigated  green  fields  as 
recently  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  now  looks  like 
unreclaimed  parts  of  the  Zuyder  Zee:  the 
outline  of  the  fields  can  still  be  seen,  but 
each  Is  filled  with  yellow  water,  while  the 
whole  area  is  isolated,  like  an  Island,  from 
the  mainlands,  all  Its  roads,  bridges  and  Ir- 
rigation lines  broken  down 

Hergla,  a  white  jewel  of  a  little  town  on 
a  high  promontory,  that  formerly  looked  out 
proudly  over  the  blue  sea  to  the  East,  and 
over  green  rolling  fields  to  the  West,  Is  now 
an  Island  In  a  yellow  sea.  Mud  Is  choking 
Hergla,  cut  from  the  i-nainland  and  left  with- 
out drinking  water.  Sousse,  also  Isolated  on 
Its  hills,  was  famous  until  recently  for  its 
terraced  gardens  overlooking  the  sea.  It  still 
seems  to  be  linked  remotely  to  the  land  by  the 
disconnected  sections  of  its  water  supply  line. 
zlg-zagglng  haphazardly  over  soft  yellow 
mud.  A  town  of  about  40.000  people.  It  Is 
still  without  drinking  water  since  it  Is  im- 
possible for  heavy  machinery  to  reach  It, 
or  for  people  to  cross  what  has  become  miles 
of  quicksand. 

All  the  major  Tunisian  cities  have  been 
cut  off  from  surrounding  areas  at  one  time 
or  another,  some  for  weeks.  Only  helicopters 
can  find  dry  spots  large  enough  on  -Ahlch 
to  land  and  evacuate  the  starving  and  the 
sick.  The  day  we  left  Tunisia,  a  Minister  of 
State  who  wanted  to  visit  Monastlr,  anotlier 
coastal  city,  had  to  cancl  his  trip,  because 
the  last  possible  helicopter  landing  site  had 
Just  been  flooded.  On  his  first  mission.  Ma- 
jor Robert  McDougal,  a  US.A.F.  helicopter 
pilot  distributing  US.  emergency  food  relief, 
successfully  landed  his  Huey  in  the  square 
of  an  Isolated  village:  he  found  himself  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  a  small  pltful  crowd, 
franctically  pounding  at  his  machine,  ripping 
its  doors  open  and  grabbing  whatever  was 
movable  inside,  including  radio  equipment. 
They  had  been  without  food  for  two  weeks: 
seven  children  and  two  adults  had  died  of 
hunger,  and  most  of  the  survivors  were  suf- 
fering from  food  poisoning  as  a  result  of 
eating  the  raw  flesh  of  their  drowned  .'heeps 
and  goats.  Helicopters  now  first  bail  out  food 
from  high  up  before  landing  to  rescue  the 
sick  and  dying. 

To  find  the  people  to  be  rescued  is  a  prob- 
lem. Throughout  our  flight  we  caw  hundreds 
of  abandoned  houses  ...  or  were  there 
starving  despairing  people  Inside?  We  saw 
clusters  of  people  standing  on  high  ridges, 
on  the  walls  of  their  wells  filled  with  mud. 
waving  at  us;  thousands  of  them.  Those  who 
still  can  call  and  wave  are  probably  not  the 
worst  off. 

In  a  country  -with  no  extensive  communi- 
cations network  to  start  with,  no  television 
and  few  radios,  the  destruction  of  the  tele- 
phone lines  has  totally  disrupted  commu- 
nications. It  is  therefore  extremely  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  estimate  of  the  loss  in  lives 
and  property.  Maps  are  In  many  cases  useless 
to  pilots,  as  the  very  geography  of  the  country 
has  changed;  the  landmarks  provided  by 
rivers,  roads  and  villages  have  totally  dis- 
appeared In  many  places.  The  modest  dried- 
mud  house  of  a  small  Tunisian  farmer,  suited 
to  a  dry  climate  because  it  is  cool  in  the 
summer  and  warm  in  the  winter,  disappears 
In  the  fury  of  the  elements  almost  without 
a  trace.  Its  inhabitants — If  they  were  lucky — 
now  may  be  huddling  with  countless  others 
in  some  surviving  stronger  structure:  the 
mosque  or  the  cement  built  schoolhouse, 
waiting  around  modest  fires  for  the  helicop- 
ters to  find  them,  or  finally  for  the  waters 
to  recede  .  .      When? 

W.hile  fires  and  earthquakes  strike  sud- 
denly and  constitute  a  mortal  danger,  re- 
covery from  their  hcrrors  can  start  as  soon  as 


they  are  over,  whereas  the  horrors  of  floods 
linger  on.  After  the  food  and  the  blankets 
have  been  dropped,  after  the  doctors  have 
com©  and  Inoculated  all  the  crouching,  des- 
olate bodies  against  typhoid  fever  and  flown 
off  again,  the  water  Is  still  there,  as  well  as 
the  treacherous  mud  and  the  new  clouds  In 
the  sky,  now,  not  expected  to  leave  for  an- 
other month.  The  latest  news  is  that  new 
rainfall  Is  expected. 

Emergency  help  has  been  provided  by  sev- 
eral countries  Including  otir  own — 91  million 
voted  by  Congress,  and  the  release  of  wheat 
and  other  staple  foods  stocked  In  Tunisia 
for  ongoing  Aid  programs.  Private  emergency 
relief  agencies  like  CARE,  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  Project  HOPE,  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  and  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  have  all  reacted  quickly  to  the 
acute  Immediate  distress. 

But  who  will  help  Tunisia  when  recon- 
struction must  begin,  In  a  country  that  has 
no  financial  reserves.  In  which  the  very  basis 
of  the  economy — Its  few  mines.  Its  agricul- 
ture and  the  beauty  of  Its  land — have  all 
been  destroyed? 

We,  who  know  what  happened,  and  what 
is  at  stake,  feel  we  must  help.  We  believe 
that  many  more  Americans  -svlU  also  want  to 
help  the  "Tunisian  people  rebuild  their  coun  • 
try.  We  still  have  a  few  weeks  to  get  read-r 
to  do  so,  for  then  we  can  work  with  the  glori- 
ous Tunslan  spring  and  the  will  of  the  Tuni- 
sian people  to  recreate  the  hope  to  a  future 
they  have  so  cruelly  and  unjustly  lost. 

AIMS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    COMMITTEE    OF 
ASSISTANCE    TO    TUNISIA 

Because  of  the  scale  of  the  assistance 
needed  by  Tunisia  to  reconstruct  its  econ- 
omy, the  major  part  of  such  assistance  will 
have  to  come  from  governments  and  inter- 
national organizations,  through  grants  and 
easy  long-term  loans.  However,  an  impor- 
tant part  can  be  played  by  an  American 
Committee  from  the  private  sector: 

1.  We  can  raise  a  meaningful,  though  lim- 
ited, amount  of  funds  towards  a  definite 
project — this  to  be  defined  specifically  in 
our  forthcoming  meetings.  Such  funds  can 
be  forwarded  as  tax-exempt  contributions 
to  a  designated  account  to  be  set  up  for  this 
purpose  by  the  African-American  Instltvite, 
a  private  non-profit  educational  organiza- 
tion, incorporated  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

2  We  can  approach  certain  Industries  who 
might  be  able  to  contribute  gifts  in  kind 
■which  would  be  extremely  helpful.  Examples 
are  machinery,  pipes,  communication  equip- 
ment, construction  materials  etc. 

3.  We  can  stimulate  the  interest  of  private 
sources  cf  support,  particularly  voluntary 
lelief  organizations,  in  the  present  Tunisian 
.-it  nation  and  possibly  persuade  them  to  ex- 
tend Their  help  beyond  the  present  crisis, 
into  the  reconstruction  phase. 

4.  We  can  help  to  encourage  the  Congress 
and  Government's  Agencies  to  extend  gener- 
ous assistance  to  Ttuilsia. 

5.  We  can  encourage  the  media  to  report 
r.nd  interpret  the  consequences  of  the  Tu- 
nisian disaster  to  the  American  public  more 
adequately  than  they  have  done  so  far. 

6.  The  existence  of  an  American  Commit- 
tee vrlll  be  viewed  in  Tunisia  as  a  symbol  of 
people  to  people  friendship  and  solidarity, 
and  so  will  strengthen  good  relations  be- 
tween the  Tunisian  and  American  peoples. 

[Press  release  from  the  Embassy  of  Ttinlsla, 
Washington,  DC] 
Tunisia  Flood  Reuxf 
Three  days  of  heavy  rain   at  the  end  of 
September  caused  serious  floods  In  Centrsd 
and   Eastern  Tunisia.   Other   rainstorms   on 
October    6th    and    7th    brought    additional 
flooding  and  problems  to  Ttinlsla.  Thus  con- 
tinuing rains  have  worsened  the  situation, 
turning  ten  out  of  the  thirteen  provinces  of 
Tunisia  into  disaster  areas. 
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People  were  stranded  In  trees  and  on  rcxjf 
topa  requiring  rescue:  public  buildings  and 
mosques  are  being  used  for  shelter  Last  re- 
ports indicated  435  deaths.  100.000  people 
homeless,  and  37.000  houses  destroyed 

The  spread  of  destruction  is  so  extensive 
that  Tunisian  resources  to  meet  the  demands 
are  exhausted  Communications  are  cut  and 
contact    with    many   areas    has   disappeared. 

Preliminary  estimates  are  125  miles  of 
roads  destroyed;  35  highways  bridges  washed 
away.  20  railway  bridges  destroyed — loss  of 
railroad  lines  led  to  the  shut  down  of  the 
mining  industry  (phosphates  and  Iron-ore i 
and  caused  work-stoppage  for  almost  20  000 
workers  Estimated  cost  of  restoring  the  road 
and   rail    lines   Is   5    u:)   6   million   dollars 

There  has  been  severe  damage  to  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems  To  reestab- 
lish the  shortwave  network  will  cost  an 
estimated  $700,000 

Moreover,  water  supplies  In  several  cities 
and  towns  are  threatened  This  catastrophe 
mav  take  4  to  5  years  to  remedy;  the  Tu- 
nisian Government  Is  making  an  urgent  ap- 
peal to  the  international  community  for 
Immediate  assistance 

Following  this  appeal,  many  friendly  coun- 
tries and  international  organizations  re- 
sponded by  sending  useful  contributions 
But  more  help  is  still  needed,  mainly  of  a 
ftnancHiluature 

KXCH.*."^CE     or     MESSAGES     BETWEEN     PHESmENT 
NIXOM    AND    PRESIDENT    BOURCtrTBA 

De.\r  Mr  President  I  am  very  sorry  to 
read  of  the  disastrous  floods  which  hit  Tu- 
nisia over  the  past  weekend  I  extend  my 
persotuil  sympathy  and  that  of  the  American 
people  to  you  xna  the  thousands  of  victims 
of  these  floods. 

Amba-ssador  Calhoun  has  Informed  me  of 
the  extensive  and  well  orgnmzed  relief  ef- 
forts in  pr'->Krp*s  We  send  our  eitrnest  wishes 
for  a  rapid  recovery  With  warm  personal 
regards. 

Richard   Nixon. 

President  Bourguiba  replied  by  the  follow- 
ing mess.ige 

Dear  Mr  President  I  was  deeply  moved 
bv  vnir  kind  message  of  concern  following 
the  serious  flooding  In  Tunisia  at  the  end 
of  September 

I  know  how  much  you  and  the  American 
people  sympathize  with  Tunisia,  and  I  ex- 
press to  you  mv  gratitude  for  all  your  as- 
sistance during  thu  emergency 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  con- 
vey to  you,  .Mr  President,  my  most  sincere 
feelings    and    the   assurance   of    my    highest 


conslderauon. 


Habib    BoURCmBA. 
President  of  Tuntsia. 


|Pr<jm    the   New   York   Times.   Dec    5.    1969] 

Pt  ood-Strickbn  TfNrsiA  Faces  \  5-Year 
Recovery  Task 

Ttnis.  December  4  — Af 'er  weeks  of  nearly 
constant  rain  and  floods,  Tunisia  Is  facing  a 
recovery  task  that  Is  expected  to  take  at 
least  five  years  and  cost  more  than  «40- 
mlillon 

In  some  pKw:es  the  rainfall,  between  Sept 
24  md  the  end  jf  November  totaled  more 
than  eight  and  ,*  half  inches  a  day  It  left 
behind  new  lakes,  and  cut  new  rivers 
through  the  central  regions  of  the  country. 
Olive  trees,  one  of  Tunisia's  sparse  natural 
resources  ,ind  the  livelihood  of  many  of  her 
f)e)p:e.    were    uprooted    and   cwrrled    away 

Bit  despite  the  picture  of  desolation  and 
disaster  left  by  the  retreating  waters.  T-mUla 
has  not  been  plunged  into  chaos  Her  im- 
mediate appeal  for  help  met  with  a  prompt 
resp..nse  from  her  North  .AXrlcan  nelghb.jrs. 
must  European  cuuntriPi,  and  the  United 
States,  which  carried  the  biggest  burden  of 
aid  beyond  the  »40-mli:ion  the  Tunisians 
expect  to  pay 

RIVER    becomes    a    TORRE.NT 

Prency.  Mor>x;can.  West  German  aid 
United   States   helicopters    have    been    flying 


relief  supplies  and  antl-t\-phold  vaccine  to 
disaster  urene  Teams  of  engineers  from  Bel- 
glum.  Prance  Spain  and  West  Crermany  be- 
gan the  task  of  re-establishing  communica- 
tions; repairs  to  126  miles  of  hlghwavs  and 
80  miles  of  railroad  track  are  under  vvny 

The  Zeroud  River  which  even  In  winter 
Is  little  more  than  a  modeet  stream  in  cen- 
tral Tunisia,  became  a  torrent  more  than 
a  half  mile  wide  and  40  feet  deep  Experts 
es'imated  -hat  it  had  a  bigger  instantane- 
ous flow  than  the  Rhone  in  Prance  and 
Switzerland  after  the  melting  of  the  winter 
snows  Near  the  ftlamlc  cltv  of  Kalrouan, 
the  river  left  I's  .shallow  bed.  normally  a  few 
hundre<l  vards  wide,  and  became  a  10-mlle- 
wlde  expaivse  of  raging  fl.H>dwater  that  swept 
away  all  before  it. 

In  the  Plain  of  Kalrouan.  two  other 
streams,  the  Mer^ielUl  and  the  Nebhana. 
were  transformed  beyond  recognition  with 
the  same  dlsastroius  effects  Concrete  blocks 
weighing  about  lOO  tons  each  were  torn  out 
of  wrecked  bridges  and  hurled  50  to  100 
yards  downstreai  • 

BRIDGES     WASHED     AWAY 

Nearly  30  rail  and  road  bridges  were 
•*'ashed  awav  In  the  worst-hit  area  of  Sou.sse. 
artesian  wells  and  water-suppiv  pipes  are  in 
urgent  neetl  of  repair  Muddy  rivers  invaded 
villages  and  town.s  in  the  south,  engulflng 
livestock  Dwellings  cnimbled.  leaving  542 
dead  and  some  300  ooo  people  without  shel- 
ter Most  Tunisian  Industries  have  been  at  a 
standstill  since  the  beginning  of  the  floods 
The  export  of  phosphates.  Tunisia's  chief 
earner  of  currency,  w.is  interrupted  because 
of  damaged  railway  track 

nie  railroad,  which  carries  phosphates 
from  the  mines  of  the  Oafs  a  region  to  the 
port  uf  .Sfax,  Is  being  repaired  bv  French 
engineers  to  enable  i  he  parllest  possible  re- 
sumption of  pho.sphare  exports  The  repairs 
seem  to  be  proceeding  in  record  time,  as 
the  offlclals  of  the  southern  region  ire  to 
announce  shortly  the  completion  of  -he  tai-k 

la  the  Sousse  region  Spanish  teams  are 
building  a  bridge  across  the  Zeroud  at  Sldl 
Bou  All.  a  small  town  that  suffered  more 
than  any  other  area  The  Dutch  are  under- 
taking the  rehabilitation  of  mud-RUed  arte- 
sian wells  and  the  Sousse  water  supply. 

The  people  of  Kalrouan  and  adjoining  vil- 
lages, which  had  been  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  country  at  the  onset  of  the  floods 
have  been  kept  alive  by  the  unlnterrtipted 
flow  of  supplies  and  vaccine  bv  the  United 
States  Navy  and  Army  helicopters.  Their 
crews  told  of  the  human  suffering  they  wit- 
nessed on  the  hazardous  mlsslon.s. 

WOMEN    IN    DESPAIR 

A  member  of  one  Navy  helicopter  crew 
said  "Down  below  a  handful  of  people  were 
gesticulating  to  attract  our  attention  We 
lowered  the  craft;  we  could  clearly  see  women 
tearing  their  clothes  and  scratching  their 
laces  in  despair  We  dropped  our  supplies. 
People  scrambled  and  fought  for  food  like  a 
pack  of  hungry  wolves  " 

Another  crew  was  forced  to  land  on  a 
railroad  track,  slightly  denting  the  rear  of 
the  helicopter,  to  unload  food  supplies  to 
about  20  Tunisian  peasants  who  had  -aken 
refuge  from  the  muddy  river  on  the  track 
and   had  been   without   fcxid   for  four  days 

Members  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
staff  in  Ttinls  worked  around  the  clock  on  the 
relief  program  Supplies  of  blankets,  fo.xl  and 
vaccine  were  flown  to  Tunisia  immediately. 
One  million  dollars  was  donated  for  the 
construction  of  emergency  bridges  In  the 
north. 

Medical  teams  from  the  hi^spltal  ship  Hope, 
anchored  in  the  Tunis  harbor,  went  to  the 
Sousse  and  Sfax  areas  to  vaccinate  the  popu- 
lation So  far  no  rases  of  typhoid  have  been 
reported 

The  World  Pood  Program,  an  organization 
afllluted  with  the  United  Nations,  has  under- 
taken to  feed  100.000  refugees  for  the  next  six 
months     Food,    blankets    and   donations    in 


money  continue  to  arrive  from  many  coun- 
tries 

One  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  flotxls  came  from  the  children 
of  United  States  servicemen  at  the  Wheehis 
air  base  m  Libya  Tliey  sent  500  pounds  of 
candy   tor   the  children  of  Kalrouan. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  HUNGER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
at  a  time  when  the  countr\-  is  devoting 
a  vast  amount  of  resources  to  landint: 
on  the  moon  and  to  resolvine  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  It  is  essential  not  to  lo.'^e 
sight  of  the  many  other  pre.ssing  priori- 
ties facing  the  Nation  and  the  entire 
world.  One  of  the  most  pervasive  of 
these  is  the  problem  of  human  huneer. 
Considerable  attention  ha.s  been  di- 
rected toward  this  by  Concrcss.  and 
President  Nixon  recently  held  the  Na- 
tions first  White  House  Conference  on 
Food.  Nutrition,  and  Health. 

I  find  it  most  sipnificant  that  ways 
in  which  to  solve  the  hunger  problem 
are  not  only  being  civen  attention  heio 
in  Washintiton.  but  also  by  youns  peo- 
ple all  over  the  United  States.  Dunnt; 
the  past  year,  several  Walks  for  Devel- 
opment have  been  held  around  the 
country  to  raise  funds  for  the  fight 
against  human  malnutrition  and  .starva- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  iiave  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article,  published  m  the  September  i,s- 
sue  of  Good  Housekeeping,  which  shows 
the  enthusiastic  acceptance  for  these 
walks  in  my  State  of  Illinois. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

They  Walk   to  Feed  the   Hv.ncry 
I  By  Charles  and   Bonnie  Rcmsbergi 

Just  the  day  before.  3.000  young  people 
had  Invaded  tiny  Zap.  North  Dakota  In  .i 
drunken  orgy  of  vvindow-.smashine  and  hre- 
setting.  they  had  roamed  the  streets  and 
left   the  helpless   Ullage   In  shambles. 

Now.  more  than  800  miles  away,  the  earlv 
Sunday-morning  stillness  found  some  5.- 
ixx)  teen-agers  massed  on  a  high  school 
fo<nball  field  in  the  tranquil  Chicago  sub- 
urb ijf  Villa  Park,  Illinois 

Tense  excitement  crackled  through  the 
crowd  >is  speakers  shouted  trom  a  platform 
to  deafening  cheers  Suddenly,  the  mob 
broke  from  the  field  and  surged  Into  the 
street  Those  In  the  lead  were  r\innlng  Flll- 
iiig  the  pavement  curb-to-curb,  the  teens 
headed  for  a  middle-class  residential  sec- 
tion, where  many  lamilies  were  still  asleep 

GleeluUy,  a  handsome  eighteen-year-old 
named  Chuck  Stelnbach.  the  driving  force 
behind  the  youthful  throng,  leaped  to  the 
platlorm  for  a  better  view  "My  God!'  he 
shouted  "There's  no  stopping  them  now  ' 
For.  as  far  iis  he  could  see.  a  mighty  hu- 
man  river   rolled   resolutely    forwa-d.  . 

St.irtled  homeowners  who  stumbled,  still 
in  nightclothes  to  their  picture  windows 
may  have  felt  apprehensive  at  first.  But 
before  that  day  last  May  was  over,  .adults  in 
Villa  Park  and  surrounding  communities 
realized  that  these  young  people  stood  In 
sharp  contrast  to  their  peers  at  Zap  and 
other  sites  of  recent  adolescent  destructlve- 
ness  Instead  of  hell-raising,  these  teen- 
agers were  on  a  Walk  for  Development' 
peacefully  giving  their  energy  to  help  fight 
widespread   and  growing  himian   hunger. 

Such  walks  beg.tn  in  this  country  about  a 
year  ag.i.  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
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Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  in  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  a  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion supported  by  leaders  In  business,  labor, 
social  welfare,  agriculture  and  education. 
Since  then,  an  estimated  150,000  largely- 
mlddle-class  young  people,  from  35  com- 
munities, ranging  In  size  from  Aurora,  Iowa 
(population  600 1  to  Los  Angeles,  have  turned 
their  "sole  power"  into  dollars  for  the  needy. 

Each  walker  recruits  "sponsors"  to  pay  him, 
trom  a  few  cents  to  several  dollars,  for  every 
mile  he  hikes  over  a  charted  26-  to  32-mlle 
i  ourse  So  the  youngsters  not  only  draw  pub- 
lic .ittentlon  to  the  problem  of  hunger  but 
t'.irn  hard  cash  for  a  variety  of  imaginative 
self-help  anti-poverty  projects  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  Thus  f.ir,  youthful  walk- 
er.?  have  raised  almost  $1,000,000,  with  more 
walks  scheduled  for  this  fall. 

.Although  the  Foundation  offers  some  basic 
t-'uidelines  for  conducting  a  walk,  the  teens 
-.hemselves  handle  the  detailed  planning, 
organizing  and  problem  solving.  They  learn 
firsthand  how  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
.idult  system,  from  slow-moving  city  gov- 
ernments to  vicious  extremist  groups.  And  In 
•he  end.  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
helped  bring  me.iningful  change  to  a  world 
'.hev  never  made. 

Their  efforts  are  heroic.  In  hilly  Duluth. 
Minnesot.'t.  th.3usands  of  boys  and  girls 
ruJged  a  29-mile  route  t.hrough  snow  and 
.  old.  .md  in  Palm  Springs  they  struggled 
ilong  in  broiling  desert  heat.  In  San  Diego,  a 
uUnd  student  r.m  the  full  course  with  his 
h.ind  on  the  shoulder  of  a  high  school  track 
;.tr  In  Euaene.  Oregon,  a  girl  went  24  miles 
,11  the  r.iin — in  .i  wheelchair  In  each  of  the 
.  ities.  youngsters  have  stumbled  wearily 
;i-ro.ss  ih?  finish  line  with  feet  blistered  and 
tileedlng  from  hours  of  walking.  "I  couldn't 
-top  until  I  finished."  a  thirteen-year-old 
itirl  in  F.trgo.  North  Dakot.i.  told  Leonard 
Wolf,  the  Fnundatlon's  executive  director.  "I 
:elt  I  wa.i  carrying  a  starving  baby  in  my 
arms,  and  If  I  quit  the  baby  would  die." 

■  There  are  still  some  beautiful,  beautiful 
'Kids  in  this  country."  says  Wolf.  "They  have 
I  purity  of  concern  that's  not  all  cluttered 
up  with  the  attitude.  'What's  In  it  for  me?" 

Soon  .ifter  he  came  to  the  Foundation  early 
last  vear.  Wolf.  4.3.  a  former  congressman 
Irom  Iowa  and  one-time  director  of  the  U.S. 
F,iixi  fir  Pe.ice  propram  in  Brazil,  began 
pushing  the  Idea  ol  the  w^alks.  The  method 
had  been  used  successfully  in  recent  years  to 
in.Jbilize  youth  m  C.m.ida  and  England,  and 
Wolf,  who  his  three  children  ranging  in  age 
;rom  eleven  to  eighteen,  recognized  its 
genius:  There  is  enough  challenge  and  off- 
be.it  adventure  in  the  sponsored-walker  con- 
cept to  attract  vast  hordes  of  teen-agers; 
solicitation  of  iieighbors.  businessmen  and 
relatives  as  sponsors,  publicity  and  the  sight 
ot  the  peacelvil  m.irchers  helps  draw  the  at- 
■ptitlon  of  uninformed  or  ap.ithetlc  adults 
•o  the  pressing  problem  of  hunger.  Because 
■ihe  proceeds  go  .ilmost  wholly  to  projects 
attacking  the  rcx)t  causes  of  hunger  and  pov- 
erty, the  young  walkers  make  a  positive  so- 
cial contribution  to  a  troubled  world  In  which 
thev  so  often  feel  only  helpless. 

Under  the  plan  Wolf  drew  up,  fifteen  per- 
cent ol  the  money  raised  in  each  walk  goes  to 
the  Foundation  to  help  finance  educational 
campaigns  on  the  hunger  problem.  The  rest 
Is  divided  evenly  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic projects.  Although  the  young  organizers 
choose  their  own  projects  to  support,  the 
Foundation  requires  that  the  programs  In- 
volve the  poor  themselves.  "Rather  than  just 
sending  carloads  of  food,"  explains  Wolf, 
we  believe  in  the  proverb.  Give  a  man  a  fish 
and  he  eats  for  a  day.  show  him  how  to  flsh 
and  he  eats  for  a  lifetime.'  "  To  be  certain  the 
money  is  used  wisely,  the  projects  submit 
proposed  budgets  to  the  Foundation  and  are 
audited  regularly. 

Thirty-five  hundred  young  people,  some 
With  dozens  of  paying  sponsors,  stepped  oS 
■n  the  Foundation's  first  walk  In  Fargo,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1966.  Six  hundred  and  forty-nine 


staggered  across  the  finish  line  32  miles  later, 
some  with  the  soles  of  their  feet  blistered 
solid.  The  combined  group  raised  $23,530  for 
an  Indian  nutrition  education  program  In 
North  Dakota  and  a  rural  youth-tralnlng 
center  In  Dahomey,  West  Africa. 

"I  came  away  from  Pargo  fully  committed 
to  the  walk  approach,"  says  Wolf.  "In  terms 
of  young  people  moving  a  community,  it  was 
a  lot  more  effective  than  a  bunch  of  busted 
heads." 

In  subsequent  walks  In  sixteen  states,  from 
$3,800  to  $85,000  has  been  raised  to  benefit 
projects  that  range  in  nature  from  consumer 
education  for  Mexican-Americans  In  Texas  to 
the  immunization  of  farm  animals  against 
diseases  In  South  Korea. 

The  Villa  Park,  Illinois,  walk  was  started 
by  high  school  senior  Chuck  Stelnbach.  The 
son  of  a  television  repairman.  Chuck  is  a 
soft-spoken  young  man  with  sideburns  and 
a  Bobby  Kennedy  mop  of  brown  hair,  a  mind 
keen  enough  to  put  him  on  the  dean's  list, 
and  a  personal  magnetism  that  made  him 
student-council  president  at  Villa  Park's 
sprawling  Wlllowbrook  High  School.  Al- 
though he  grew  up  amidst  the  flowering  trees 
and  comfortable  homes  of  Chicago's  western 
suburbs,  he  has  what  friends  call  "excep- 
tional sensitivity"  for  the  less  fortunate. 
"When  Chuck  looks  at  a  picture  of  a  starv- 
ing kid  In  Biafra."  says  Richard  Cargill,  the 
student  council's  faculty  adviser.  "I  think  he 
/eels  the  hunger," 

During  the  summer  of  1968.  with  Biafra 
much  In  the  headlines,  Chuck  grew  In- 
creasingly aware  of  hunger  as  a  mounting 
world  crisis.  He  read  expert  predictions  that 
within  the  next  three  decades,  as  the  world's 
population  doubles,  millions  will  die  of 
famine.  Already  seven  persons  every  minute 
are  dying  worldwide  from  malnutrition  and 
starvation,  and  one  child  in  three  now  liv- 
ing will  carry  for  life  the  irreversible  effects 
of  food  deficiencies.  Even  in  the  United 
States,  the  most  affluent  nation  on  the  globe, 
government  researchers  estimate  that  at 
least  10.000,000  impoverished  men,  women 
and  children  suffer  from  inadequate  diets. 
|A  detailed  report,  America  s  Hungry  Fami- 
lies, by  the  Remsbergs,  appeared  in  the 
October.  1968,  Issue  of  good  hoi-sekeeping.  | 
"I  could  see  that  hunger  Is  linked  to  a  whole 
range  of  social  problems — war.  racLm.  po- 
litical chaos,  poverty."  Chuck  recalls.  "But 
like  most  other  people,  I  didn't  see  how  I 
could  help." 

Then  at  a  church  youth  conference,  he 
heard  about  the  Foundation's  walks.  Curi- 
ous, he  drove  to  Madison.  Wisconsin,  and  on 
November  16  Joined  in  one  with  5,500  other 
hiking  youngsters. 

"It  was  one  of  the  mo  t  moving  experi- 
ences of  my  life,"  he  remembers.  One  par- 
ticipant was  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  with 
a  birth  deformity  that  forces  him  to  walk  on 
the  sides  of  his  feet.  After  seventeen  miles  in 
rain  and  sleet,  his  mother  begged  him  to 
drop  out,  but  he  told  her.  "I've  got  a  job 
to  do,  Mom,  and  I  haven't  done  it,"  By  9 
P.M.,  the  rain  had  turned  to  snow.  All  the 
other  youngsters  had  quit  or  finished,  but 
the  boy  trudged  on  alone.  At  10:10 — four- 
teen hours  after  he  began — he  crossed  the 
32-mlle  finish  line  and  fell  exhausted  into 
his  mother's  arms.  He  had  earned  about  $15 
to  help  train  Wisconsin  Indians  to  grow  and 
market  wtild  rice  and  to  buy  irrigation 
pumps  for  a  poor  farmers'  cooperative  in 
Ecuador. 

By  early  last  February,  Chuck  Stelnbach 
had  formed  a  "core  committee  "  of  thirteen 
enthusiastic  students  from  eleven  subur- 
ban high  schools  and  colleges  to  organize  a 
Walk  for  Development  in  Villa  Park  and  ad- 
jacent communities. 

On  the  surface,  the  group  seemed  almost 
hopelessly  diverse.  One  was  a  boy  who  spent 
nearly  all  his  spare  time  at  the  library;  a 
few  had  been  Involved  In  such  activities  as 
voluntarily  tutoring  ghetto  children;  sev- 
eral   were    style-    and    popularity-conscious 


youngsters  whose  main  Intere.ts  were  par- 
ties and  school-sponsored  events,  and  an- 
other was  a  boy  who  had  compiled  one  of 
the  worst  disciplinary  records  at  his  high 
school. 

All.  however,  were  committed  to  a  single 
philosophy.  Explains  Tom  McDermctt.  a 
freshman  at  Elmhurst  College,  AVe  wanted 
to  show  other  students  that  its  possible  to 
help  improve  society  without  being  disrup- 
tive and  destructive.  And  we  wanted  to  wake 
up  the  adult  community  to  the  problem  of 
hunger  and  to  communicate  that  kids  can 
be  responsible  when  given  a  chance  to  do 
something  meaningful." 

With  May  11,  Mother's  Day,  agreed  upon 
as  the  walk  date,  the  committee  began  at- 
tacking the  problems  of  organization,  co- 
ordination and  troubleshooting,  all  the  while 
scrambling  to  stay  abreast  of  school  obliga- 
tions and  part-time  jobs. 

From  the  Foundation,  they  obtained  a  long 
list  of  carefully  researched  foreign  self-help 
projects  needing  assistance.  They  chose  two 
to  help:  an  institute  in  Lucknow.  India,  that 
teaches  young  farmers  literacy  and  new  agri- 
cultural methods,  and  a  center  In  Biafra 
which  is  establishing  a  weaving  industry  for 
displaced  persons.  As  part  of  their  learning 
process,  however,  committee  members  them- 
selves were  to  ferret  out  deserving  domestic 
projects. 

For  more  than  two  months,  a  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Jan  Wallinder,  seventeen, 
followed  leads  supplied  by  social  agencies, 
church  groups  and  antlpoverty  organizations 
in  the  Chicago  area.  To  their  surprise,  they 
discovered  that  hidden  among  the  affluence 
of  their  own  DuPage  County  (where,  in 
Chuck's  words,  "Most  of  us  equate  hunger 
■with  not  having  a  second  dessert")  "was  con- 
siderable hard-core  poverty.  Census  statistics 
revealed  that  at  least  4.300  families  in  the 
county  fall  below  the  poverty  line,  includ- 
ing some  who  live  nineteen  to  a  two-bedroom 
apartment  or  who  exist  on  beans  and  bread 
in  flooded  basements  and  rat-run  shacks. 

Certain  that  publicity  about  such  need  so 
close  to  home  would  shock  the  uninformed, 
Jan  and  her  group  kept  digging  until  they 
discovered  a  newly  formed  organization 
called  Project  HOPE.  It  had  been  started  by 
concerned  citizens  in  nearby  Wheaton  to  buy 
and  rehabilitate  homes  with  volunteer  funds 
and  rent  them  cheaply  to  welfare  mothers 
and  their  children.  Then,  through  personal 
counseling  from  HOPE  members,  families 
could  learn  to  utilize  their  own  talents  and 
resources  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  poverty. 

As  the  second  domestic  beneficiary,  the 
committee  chose  the  Delta  Ministry,  an  ;n- 
terfaith  program  aimed  at  making  unem- 
ployed Mississippi  field-workers  economically 
self-sufficient. 

As  word  of  the  walk  spread,  students  from 
more  than  eighteen  high  schools  and  six 
colleges  from  throughout  the  ■western  sub- 
urbs ■wanted  to  join  In,  so  schools  chairman 
Tom  McDermott  took  on  the  massive  job  of 
organizing  sub-core  committees  in  each 
school  to  handle  publicity  and  walker  regis- 
tration. Other  committee  members  tracked 
down  amateur  radio  operators  and  rescue 
squads  to  operate  a  communications  net- 
work on  the  day  of  the  walk.  Still  others  per- 
suaded adults  to  man  the  thirteen  check- 
points that  would  be  set  up  every  few  miles 
along  the  route  where  sponsor  cards  could  be 
stamped  to  show  the  mileage  covered.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  hundreds  of  "Sole  Power" 
lapel  buttons  to  be  made  and  sold  to  cover 
organizing  costs;  press  releases  to  be  wTltten 
and  news  conferences  conducted;  speaking 
engagements  about  world  hunger  to  be  lined 
up  during  a  whirlwind  visit  by  Wolf  and  a 
United  Nations  food  expert;  bank  accounts 
to  be  opened;  tax  receipts  to  be  distributed 
to  contributing  sponsors:  toilet  and  food 
facilities  for  5,000  to  10.000  walkers  to  be 
arranged. 

Just  laying  out  the  30-mile  route  mush- 
roomed   into    a    logistics    nightmare.    Chuck 
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and  rout*  chairman  Jii;  Feldmann.  seven- 
teen, spenr  hours  driving  suburban  stree's 
before  settling  on  a  course  that  began  .-ind 
ended  at  WlHowbr(K>lt  High  Schioi  and 
twisted  'hrough  Ave  suburbs  They  spen* 
long  nights  poring  over  law  b<x)lM  to  be 
certain  that  their  plans  confi'rmed  with  vil- 
lage ordlnanres  bei-ause.  as  Chuck  explains. 
■  The  Idea  was  U)  worli  within  the  law  and 
walk  within  the  law  "  They  appeared  before 
village  boards  tu  explain  their  ca'ise  and  per- 
suade city  officials  u->  ^rant  paride  permits, 
and  then  they  had  to  confer  with  police  offi- 
cials to  coordinate  manpiwer  deployment 
and  traffic  control  for  the  walk  day 

Not  evervthlng  went  perfectly,  h  .wever 
"We  were  always  fighting  the  fear  people 
have  of  kids."  Jill  says  "It  seems  that  when 
they  think  of  students  getting  Ujgether  these 
days,  they  usually  think  of  rlona  "  Also,  the 
teens  discovered.  In  some  suburban  areas 
many  persons  still  oppose  efforta  to  aid  the 
piwr  and  the  sending  of  money  oversea.s 
Policies  at  some  schools  prohibited  public- 
izing walk  plans  Trustees  on  one  village 
board  delayed  nearly  a  month  before  finally 
granting  a  walk  permit;  another  town  re- 
fused to  okay  the  solicitation  of  sponsors 
When  the  committee  »Tote  to  1.50  area 
churches  asking  fjr  help  in  making  .^nd- 
wichM  for  the  walk  and  In  spreading  in- 
formatirm  about  world  hunger  only  twenty 
respon<le^  "Some  kids  who  had  never  been 
involved  In  anything  before  were  discouraged 
by  all  the  doors  that  closed."  says  mneteen- 
year-'>;d  Cathy  Johnston,  who  served  as 
Chucks  oo-cocrdlnator  "But  they  learned 
to  keep  going  until  they  found  doors  that 
opened   ■ 

By  the  time  the  walk  was  Juet  ten  days 
off.  students  were  e^igerly  pursuing  sponsors 
Enthusiasm  was  hltjh. 

Then  trouble  surfaced  that  made  earlier 
problems  seem  like  minor  annoyances 

Right-wing  elements  m  the  western  sub- 
urbs suddenly  began  Issuing  a  barrage  of 
false  accusations.  The  Po\indatlon  was  a 
Communist  front,  the  extremists  charged, 
and  the  teen-agers  were  trying  to  "under- 
mine a  fundamental  American  institution" 
by  hiking  on  Mother's  Day  Stime  of  the  pro- 
reeds  wouM  be  p-icketed  by  the  kids  In- 
stead of  being  given  to  the  poor,  some  oppo- 
nents asserted,  and  the  Foundation  viouicl 
keep  at  leas;  60  percent  of  the  money  raised. 
One  critic  even  saw  evidence  of  a  dia- 
bv'Iicul  plot  .n  the  fact  that  the  line  of  walk- 
ers would  tenip.irarily  bl.x:k  off  residential 
drnewa\s  A  newsletter."  flUed  with  In- 
nuendo and  irislnuation.  was  widely  dis- 
tributed and  a  telephone  campaign  was 
launched  to  urge  parento  to  withdraw  per- 
misaion  for  their  children  to  walk  and  spon- 
sors to  cancel  their  pledges 

"After  ail  their  w.  k.  the  kids  were  pretty 
shook  at  first,"  recalls  Mrs.  Linda  Eller.  a 
suburban  youth  leader  But  they  realized 
they  had  a  responsibility  to  fulfill,  and  in  the 
face  of  this  intense  hostility  they  forged 
ahead   ' 

On  the  Friday  night  before  Mother's  Day. 
the  Committee  he'.d  mass  sandwioh-maklng 
parties  with  bread,  cheese  and  peanut  butter 
donated  by  UkslI  businesses  Saturday  they 
put  up  route  markers  and  tied  up  scores  of 
1  ■<se  end.s  That  night.  Chuck  was  so  ex- 
t^au^ted  he  couldn't  sleep  All  that  work." 
he    kept    'hinklng,    "and    tomorrow    is   it." 

Mother's  Day  dawned  to  a  cloudless  sky. 
and  b'  ri  A  M  young  pet.ple  were  starting  to 
gatht'i-  I. a  Willowbrooks  grounds  While  kids 
m  hippie  ttarb  and  blacks  with  Afro  hairdos 
milled  together  with  girls  in  bell-bottouis 
and  .-.andals  ajid  bovs  with  hiking  b.K>ta  and 
knapsacis  Kids  whuoe  parents  had  dropped 
them  oil  in  e.xpensue  cars  oto<  d  talking  tj  a 
boy  who  had  walked  in  from  Aurora.  Illinois, 
25  nules  away  Whole  faniihes,  including 
grandparents,  stcxjd  hand  in  hand  Many 
ttfen.->  had  brought  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters   Ministers  who  were  sponsored  by  their 


congregations  and  teachers  sponsored  by 
their  stidents.  arrived  to  walk  One  boy 
Hashed  •^pfin.sor  cards  bearing  almost  250 
names  High  school  tra<-k  'eams  and  college 
fraternities  and  sororities  had  challenged 
eac'i  other  and  some  carried  hand-lettered 
-lijns  reading  30  miles  on  a  dare,  show  the 
world  how  much  vou  care  A  young  woman 
:n  a  wheelchair  and  two  retarded  youths 
watted  quietly  for  the  walk  to  begin 

Bv  eight  o'clock  a  crowd  of  more  than 
5  0(X)  tilled  the  sch.M'ls  athletic  field  When 
core  committee  member  .lay  Lyons  climbed 
f>nto  a  platform  and  shniited  How  many  are 
g.>lng  W  todaV"  the  responding  cheer  was 
ear'iplltting 

Then  a  state  legislator  began  calling  out 
the  names  of  schof)ls  represented  The  mob 
wa.s  fired  into  action  The  six  track  teams 
broke  from  their  positions  and  ran  Into  the 
stree'  with  the  walkers  surging  after  them 
The  Walk  for  Development  was  under  way 
After  the  initial  two  and  one-half  miles, 
the  curb-to-ciirb  tide  of  walkers  reached  the 
nrsi  checkpoint  .\.s  thev  ^warmed  around 
the  tables  where  volunteers  from  women's 
clubs  and  civic  orgaiuzations  were  stamping 
spon.s. )r  cards  the  committee  presented  a 
daisy  t.>  each  niiither  among  the  walkers 

Bv  the  third  checkpoint,  three  and  one- 
half  miles  away  on  the  .shore  of  a  lake  In 
suburban  fJlen  Ellvn.  the  dropout  rate  was 
beginning  to  .show  Relavs  of  "toe  trucks" 
were  picking  up  those  who  could  not  con- 
tinue and  the  thinned  line  kept  mostly  on 
oidewaik^s  now  Men  in  radio  comnmnicatUms 
cars  estimated  that  the  walk  stretched  for 
mi  re  fhan  -.ix  miles 

Bv  the  lake  manv  youngsters,  already  blis- 
tered, tied  their  shoes  around  their  necks 
and  wen-  barefix^t  A  father  led  his  two  sons 
in  leg  relaxing  e.xerclo.es  One  eager  hiker,  aji 
eight-year-old  girl,  admitted,  'This  sure  gets 
my  feet  s.jre  But."  she  grinned,  "I'll  keepgo- 
Ing   cau.se  I'm  worth  70  cents  a  mile" 

It  was  neirly  noon  when  'he  trickle  of 
walkers  arrlvlni;  at  the  fourth  checkpoint, 
nine  miles  .(long  the  route  In  Wheaton, 
swelled  to  a  stream  Hundred.s  of  sandwiches 
were  served  out  of  new  garbage  cans,  taped 
with  signs  that  said:  "We're  walking  because 
some  people  still  have  to  eat  from  these  "  The 
walkers,  m.my  limping  with  pain,  slumped 
wearily  Ui  the  ground  to  eat.  A  volunteer 
nurse  applied  bandages  to  blistered  feet. 

Slowly  the  sky  darkened,  and  a  cool  rain 
began    StU]  the  walkers  pushed  ahead 

On  the  way  to  checkpoint  six.  a  middle- 
aged  housewife  opened  her  home  as  a  rest- 
room  itop  By  early  afternoon.  150  kids  an 
hour  were  ir.xiplng  Into  her  two  bathrooms. 
"It's  a  wonderful  way  to  .-pend  Mother's 
Day."  .she  declared.  "We  can  all  Irarn  some- 
thing from  these  kids  They  To  showing  the 
good  that  cnn  come  If  e-  r-rv  per^c^n  'ust  (i(^s 
wh.it  he  c.in  on  every  need  he  meets  '" 

At  checkpoint  eight,  ten  miles  from  the 
finish  line,  a  rock  band  w.is  on  h.ind  to  boost 
morale  But.  one  hiker  observed  as  he  band- 
aged his  numb  and  bleeding  feet,  "We're  on 
automatic  pilot  now  The  only  tlUng  that 
keeps  us  going  Is  sheer  will." 

"Kids  didn't  even  want  to  stop  to  rest.  '  ci- 
ooordinatcr  Cathy  Johnston  remembers,  "be- 
cause thet  knew  tiielr  legs  would  tighten  up 
and  they  wouldn't  he  a'jie  to  walk."  Along  the 
way.  grade-school  children  who  w:nted  to 
help  set  up  free  water  and  fruit  Juice  stands. 
The  trai.k  te,im.s.  running  the  full  course, 
had  arrived  b.ick  at  WlUowbrrK.k  before  one 
o  clock  At  five,  the  rain  over,  walkers  started 
limping  l!i  Many  had  worn  through  their 
shi*s  and  the  soles  of  their  socks 

After  eight,  as  darkness  fell  and  the  tem- 
perafire  dropped.  Chuck  dispatched  trucks 
to  pick  up  those  walkers  still  on  the  route 
Not  one  would  accept  a  ride 

The  hist  walkers  reached  the  edge  of  the 
school  grounds  at  nine  Some  students  were 
carrying  others  who.se  legs  had  given  out 
One  father  wa*,  in  the  group  with  his  seven- 


year-old  son  and  the  eight-year-old  girl  w!-!i 
'  s»>re  feet.<  "  whose  older  sister  had  dropped 
out  earlier,  had  walked  the  distance  C:^ 
teen-age  girl  crossed  the  finish  line  and  r.  - 
lapsed.  s<;)bblng.    "I  made  It,  I  made  it!" 

That  evening,  the  school  had  been  rent.ci 
to  an  adult  theater  group  As  one  of  the  pi  ,■, - 
goers  arrived,  he  looked  dl.sdalnfully  aroui  -i 
at  the  exhausted  young  people  sprawled  :n 
his  path  "Why  don't  you  get  these  kids  o  - 
of  here''"  he  complained  to  officials  "P,,,. 
pie  are  conung  here  to  see  a  drama." 

It  never  struck  him  thait  his  statement  w  - 
the  ultimate  in  irony. 

In  all.  m  this  area  where  In  Chuck's  word- 
"people  get  in  their  cars  to  go  across  t.ir 
street  Ui  the  mailbox."  1,800  youngsters  had 
cro.s.sed  »he  finish  line 

In    the    days    that    followed,    the    walk. ' 
hobbled    back    to    their    sponsors,    dlsplav.  1 
their  stjimped  cards  and  collected  more  tli  n 
$60,000 

Even  more  important  thaji  t;ie  monev  po. 
tentially.  was  the  human  concern  the  v.H.k 
had  awakened  Some  adult.s,  alerted  for  th.^ 
first  time  to  poverty  in  DuPage  County.  ,r.- 
working  to  esUblish  branches  of  Proje.  • 
HOPE  in  ttielr  own  communities,  Teache: 
are  beginning  to  integrate  studies  of  wo.-.u 
hunger  and  the  effects  of  malnutrition  into 
their  courses.  Teen-agers  are  looking  for  otlur 
ways  they  can  help  combat  poverty,  atid 
Chuck  Stcinbach  and  his  committee  .av 
dr.afting  a  list  of  projects  in  the  Chka- ■ 
area  that  need  volunteer  aid.  "There  is  a  if 
that  -Americans  cm  do."  says  Bill  Kokont;- 
.»  student  Irom  MaryknoU  Seminary.  'W' 
have  a  lot  of  wealth- -not  just  money,  but 
healthy  people  with  energy  who  can' thin,-, 
and  'Work" 

Other  towns,  too,  have  found  walks  to  Ijp 
tr.e  cataJysis   lor  a  wide  variety  of  commu- 
nity   involvement.    In   Eugene.   Oregon.    "!; 
mayor  w.is  so  Impressed  with  the  responsibil- 
ity  of   young  people   that    he  established     :; 
active   youtli-advlsory   council   to   his   office 
In   Minneapolis,   school  curricula  have  Det'u 
changed  to  deal  more  realistically  with  po- 
erty  and  other  social  issues.  In  Buffalo,  ivdu! 
leaders    have    laid    plans    for    working    wit:. 
teen-agers    on    a    full    range    of    communif 
projects    In    Denver  and   ot-'ier  cities,  some 
teens,  because  of  their  walk  experiences,  have 
decided  to  pursue  careers  that  deal  with  so- 
cial problems. 

At  the  next-to-lftst  checkpoint  on  the 
Vina  Park  walk,  a  long-haired  girl  sat  ban- 
daging  lier   leet 

••Do  you  'hink  we're  going  to  make  It:'" 
her  boy  friend  .isked. 

"Ol  c.-iurse  were  going  to  make  it."  she 
answered.  "Tve  got  a  leellng  -we're  going  to 
make  it  lor  .1  long  time  to  come  Mavbe  to- 
morrow IS  going  to  be  better  after  ail." 


SPIRO   AND  THE  BROADCASTERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Vice 
President's  recent  attacks  on  the  na- 
tional news  media  have  brought  a  varied 
re.spon.se  from  niamcrous  .sources.  One 
reply  whicli  wa;,  of  .special  interest  to 
me  was  an  editorial  by  KSL  radio  and 
television  in  Salt  Lake  City 

I  a.sk  tuianimou-s  coii-sent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  bein.t:  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Spiro  and  the:  Bro.adcasters 
Vlce-Pre.sldent  Splro  Agnew  Thursday 
night  renewed  his  attacks  on  the  news  media. 
This  time  his  uvrget  was  newspapers  which 
he  said  have  grown  "fat  and  irresponsible". 
Earlier  the  Vice  President  had  levelled  a  blast 
at  broadcast  news  coverage,  which  he  char- 
acterized as     biased  and  distorted". 

The  Vice-Presidents  remarks  are  frighten- 
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Ing  and  dangerous  because  they  Imply. 
though  he  has  disclaimed,  a  Government  en- 
croachment on  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Frank  Angelo.  Managing  Editor  of  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  and  a  Vice  President  hlm- 
.self — of  Sigma  Delta  Chi — the  national  Jour- 
nalism fraternity,  said  Mr.  Agnew's  earlier 
.-peech  "'was  one  of  the  most  shocking  ever 
made  by  a  public  official  because  of  the  im- 
plied threat  to  freedom  of  reporting  and 
commentary". 

It  seems  from  Mr.  Agnew's  quotes  about 
what  is  fair  comment  and  criticism  that  he 
does  not  understand  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
.stltutlon.  The  gentlemen  who  guaranteed  the 
ireedom  of  the  press  in  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  were  under  no  Il- 
lusions about  whether  the  press  was  always 
lair.  Just,  unbiased,  and  undlstorted.  They 
knew  all  too  well  that  It  was  not  and  could 
never  be.  Tlielr  conviction  v.as  that  out  of 
the  welter  of  opinions,  comments  and  criti- 
cisms which  a  free  press  permits,  the  truth 
■.\-\\\  surface.  -And.  as  the  English  philosopher 
Mill  put  it.  ""who  hath  seen  truth  vanquished 
ill  a  fair  tight". 

It  seems   to  KSL   that  Thomas   Jefferson 

raid   It  best  when   he  said   that  If  he  must 

.  UiKDse  between  the  tyranny  of  governments 

and    the    tyranny    of    the    press,    he    would 

hix>se  the  tyranny  of  the  press. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
"veek  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
f.inations  Committee  assured  the  Senate 
iliat  his  committee  would,  in  the  coming 
•  ear,  take  a  close  look  at  the  Etepartment 
if  Defense  public  relations  programs. 

In  the  wake  of  a  series  of  speeches  I 
,ave  on  this  .subject,  I  have  received  a 
number  of  letters — particularly  from 
men  in  service  or  just  out — which  con- 
tain comments  relevant  to  this  matter. 
While  protecting  the  identity  of  the  au- 
thors, I  should  like  to  share  their 
thouKhts  and  suggestions  with  other 
Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  items 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
•\  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lion.  J.  William  Ptn-BaicHx, 
I'nited  States  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Df..\r  Sir:   I  have  long  believed  that  your 

instincts  on  the  military  establishment  are 

among  the  soundest  In  Congress,  and  I  am 

tiarticularly  gratified  by  your  recent  criticism 

■f  military  spending  for  public  relations. 

Most  Americans  are  unaware  that  they  are 

he   target  of  a  ceaseless  propaganda  cam- 

aien  waged  by  the  largest  advertising  agency 

:n  the  world.  We  know,  of  course,  that  Gen- 

'■rals  and  other  Pentagon  olBclals  engage  in 

;> olitlcal  activities,  such  as  speaking  before 

:iro-war  groups.  But  we  do  not  realize  that 

he  U.S.  military  maintains  an  active,  pro- 

lesslonal  advertising  department  (""informa- 

Mon"  oflBcel    on  every  one  of  its  thousands 

of  installations  around  the  world. 

For  two  and  one-half  years  of  my  recent 
term  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  I  waa  assigned 
to  one  such  "Information"  office,  at  Lack- 
land APB.  Tex.  Our  mission  was  identical  to 
that  of  any  commercial  advertising  agency : 
to  "push"  our  product  (the  Air  Force)  as 
hard  as  we  could— to  capltaUze  on  its  suc- 
cesses, and  to  conceal  its  blunders,  creating 
a  favorable  public  Image  of  the  Air  Ptorce. 

The  Inlormatlon  office  had  a  lavish  budget 
and  large  staff  (25  persons  including  well 
paid  civilian  employees,  NCOs.  and  officers 
throvigh  the  rank  of  colonel).  All  day,  every 
Jay.  our  primary  business  was  grinding  out 


"news"  stories  and  features  for  dally  and 
weekly  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and 
television.  We  also  were  active  in  other  forms 
of  public  relations  techniques  such  as  taking 
visiting  Congressmen  and  civic  officials  on 
"canned"  tours  of  the  base.  The  local  news 
media  were  receptive  to  our  efforts,  which 
consisted  largely  of  glorifying  the  Air  Force 
role  in  Vietnam. 

We  were  not  concerned  primarily  with 
truth  or  accuracy  (except  in  spelling  the 
names  of  officers),  and  we  were  not  adverse 
to  releasing  false  information  when  advan- 
tageous to  the  Air  Force.  Even  when  we  were 
not  actually  lying,  however,  oui-  slanted 
stories  were  distortions  of  the  truth.  It  was 
simply  advertising. 

Since  my  experience  in  the  -Mr  Force,  I 
have  often  questioned  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  military  advertising.  In  effect,  the 
taxpayers  are  paying  to  have  their  own  at- 
titudes and  opinions  shaped  by  self-sei^lng 
military  leaders.  By  permitting  the  military 
to  propagandize  on  such  a  massive  scale,  we 
allow  generals  not  merely  to  Implement  na- 
tional policy,  but  to  formulate  it. 

If  we  must  spend  money  for  advertising, 
let  us  advertise  the  need  for  controls  over 
environmental  pollution,  or  the  problem  of 
starvation,  or  perhaps  even  peace.  Please  con- 
tinue to  press  for  a  full  investigation  of 
military  spending  for  advertising  and  public 
relations. 


In  any  case  good  luck  in  your  effort.  I'd 
kind  of  like  to  see  the  army  quit  congratu- 
lating itself  and  get  It's  collective  ass  back 
in   the   woods   where   it   belongs. 


December  2.  1969. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbricht:  Being  rather  to 
the  right  of  center  politically  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  an  issue  has  come  along  on 
which  we  agree. 

Today's  paper  report  that  you  have  de- 
clared war  on  the  Pentagon's  Public  Infor- 
mation Program.  In  this  effort  I  wish  you 
the  best  of  luck.  I  am  doing  so  because  I 
have  twice  served  as  an  information  officer 
against  my  will,  when  my  only  wish  was  to 
so  forth  in  the  Jungle  and  fight  the  VC. 

If  you  ask  around  at  the  unit  level,  at 
least  in  infantrj-  outfits  you  will  find  that 
the  Information  officer  Is  usually  someone 
like  me  who  was  shanghaied  into  the  as- 
signment and  hates  it.  At  least  this  was  true 
of  mjtself  and  my  predecesors  as  information 
officer  of  the  5th  Special  Forces  Group  (Abn) 
in  Vietnam.  Both  of  us  were  constantly 
sneaking  off  on  combat  operations.  He  get 
away  with  It  and  I  didn't. 

I  made  the  mistake  of  going  Into  the  A 
Shau  valley  with  Project  Delta  and  got  two 
nerves  and  an  artery  shot  out  of  my  right 
arm.  I  could  have  stayed  in  the  army  with 
a  waiver,  but  reflecting  that  my  last  twelve 
years  of  military  service  would  have  been 
spent  captioning  pictures  of  generals  shak- 
ing hands  with  each  other  I  elected  to  retire 
with   my  disability. 

The  especially  painful  thing  about  the 
Pentagon's  PI  program  is  that  fully  ninety 
percent  of  the  money  Is  spent  to  preen  the 
ego  of  some  Jackass  who  desires  promotion. 
I  didnn;  join  the  army  to  do  that  kind  of 
garbage  and  I  don't  know  anybody  else  who 
did  either. 

I  used  to  find  it  especially  frustrating  that 
I  had  twelve  men.  the  exact  number  of  an 
SP  A  Detachment,  which  normally  runs  six 
to  nine  hundred  Vietnamese  troops  (excuse 
me,  advises)  and  all  we  did  was  put  out  a 
monthly  magazine  in  four  colors.  Presum- 
ably this  boosted  the  morale  of  the  troops, 
but  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  the  average  Special  Forces 
Trooper  needed  was  to  be  told  how  good  he 
was.  We  damn  well  knew  we  were  good.  It 
was  a  good  enough  little  magazine  and  all 
that  (Rep.  Rivers,  Incidentally,  gets  a  copy 
of  it  if  you  want  to  see  one.  It  is  called,  nat- 
urally enough,  the  Green  Beret  (but  I  al- 
ways wondered  if  it  was  worth  the  time  and 
effort  It  took  to  publish  it.  It  struck  me  that 
a  magazine  was  excess  fat  which  should  be 
trimmed,  rather  like  the  officer's  club. 


Senator  William  J.  Ptjlbright, 
VS.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbricht:  .As  writer-re- 
searcher for  the  five  DOD  movie  teams  you 
are  hoping  to  eliminate  over  here  In  Viet- 
nam, I  am  of  course  very  much  concerned 
by  your  feeling  that  our  movie  submissions 
to  U.S.  television  networks  are  propaganda 
in  the  guise  of  newsfilms. 

Since  I  got  this  Job  several  months  ago,  I 
have  traveled  to  various  parts  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  research  dozens  of  film  stories  cov- 
ering pacification,  Vletnamlzatlon,  joint 
U.S. -Vietnamese  military  operations,  and 
highlights  of  U.S.  military  operations. 

Is  this  propaganda?  Tills  Is  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  country.  The  progress  Is  real. 
It  is  not  being  Invented  by  either  myself,  the 
camera  crews,  or  the  cameras  themselves.  It 
IS  my  conviction  that  the  American  people 
are  not  aware  of  the  progress  being  made  in 
Vletnamlzatlon,  pacification,  and  nation- 
bulldlng  simply  because  the  day-to-day 
sweaty  efforts  being  made  to  achieve  these 
goals  at  grass-roots  level,  are  NOT  being 
shown  by  civilian  press,  radio,  and  TV  out- 
lets in  the  U.S. 

Hence  I  was  shocked  by  your  belief  that 
the  elTorts  of  our  five  movie  teams  to  show 
these  things  is  propaganda.  Our  Armed 
Forces,  as  you  well  know,  have  the  mission 
of  crushing  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  while  assisting  the 
country  in  the  goal  of  getting  on  its  own 
feet  militarily.  Yet  you  are  saying  that  in 
documenting  these  things  our  movie  teams 
are  merely  presenting  the  American  people 
with  propaganda! 

How  about  humanitarian  efforts  by  Amer- 
icans to  aid  Vietnamese  hamlets,  orphanages, 
etc.  .  .  .  are  films  showing  these  things  also 
propaganda?  If  so,  then  I  plead  guilty  on 
behalf  of  the  movie  teams. 

Certainly  everything  over  here  isn't 
peaches  and  cream.  The  Vietnamese  aren't 
uniformly  perfect,  but  neither  are  Ameri- 
cans. Are  we.  as  DOD  movie  teams,  supposed 
to  be  searching  for  foul-ups,  corruption, 
mistakes,  or  backsliding  to  catch  on  film  for 
the  scrutiny  of  the  American   people? 

Does  the  newspaper  of  any  town  in  the 
U.S.  concentrate  on  filling  its  pages  with  in- 
stances of  crime  to  the  exclusion  of  all  prog- 
ress being  made  In  the  community? 

Sir.  In  1948  about  90  percent  of  American 
newspaper  publishers  were  against  Truman 
in  his  re-election  campaign.  Nevertheless  he 
was  re-elected,  and  is  now  recognized  as  hav- 
ing been  a  great  president.  Today,  I  would 
guess  that  a  majority  of  Influential  American 
radio,  nevrspaper.  magazine,  and  tele'vlslon 
owners  and  news  officials  are  against  the 
-American  effort  In  South  Vietnam.  It  is  Just 
possible,  however,  that  when  the  smoke  and 
haze  covering  our  current  effort  In  Vietnam 
lifts,  it  will  be  seen  that  great  things  have 
indeed  been  accomplished  over  here,  and  the 
specter  of  a  Communist  takeover  has  been 
replaced  by  a  workable  democratic  system 
doing  a  lot  of  good  for  a  lot  of  people. 

I  can  only  Interpret  your  desire  to  elimi- 
nate our  teams  as  an  effort  to  leave  the  cov- 
erage of  news  in  Vietnam  to  agencies  whose 
owners  and  managers  are  violently  against 
otir  effort  over  here  and  whose  one-side  cov- 
erage of  the  Vietnam  scene  reflects  that  bias. 

Civilian  news  agencies  are  NOT  giving  the 
American  people  anywhere  near  the  full  pic- 
ture of  day-to-day  progress  in  the  Allied 
effort  over  here,  and  as  a  Journalist  -with 
twenty  years'  experience  I  consider  this  a  blot 
on  the  profession,  to  state  it  very  mildly. 

Tills  is  why  I'm  so  enthusiastic  about  what 
our  mo'vie  teams  are  doing  to  show  the  re«I 
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over-ail   picture  of  the  VMIV  MH|  tiky  I  woa 
so  shoe  Iced  by  your  propapjMMik  Mbel 

If  President  Truman  had  b*en  muzzled  in 
1948  and  not  allowed  to  stat*  and  Illustrate 
his  case,  our  country  would  have  been  de- 
nied a  great  president,  since  he  would  not 
have  been  re-flected.  simply  because  the 
whole   Tuth   w.\s  kept   back 

Sir  I  cannot  believe  that  you.  standing 
at  the  pinnacle  of  oiu-  democratic  system, 
want  to  hold  back  the  uhole  truth  from  the 
American  people  I  would  like  to  respectfully 
ask  th.it  you  reconsider  your  position  on 
these  movie  teams 

We  have  dozens  and  dozens  of  our  films  on 
file  here,  and  If  you  can  find  any  instances 
of  phunlness  or  smoke-screens,  or  twisting 
or  slanting  of  the  truth,  it  would  come  as  an 
awful  big  surprise  ro  me 

I  am  not  speaking  as  a  Johnny-come- 
Utely  since  I  have  been  stationed  In  Vietnam 
for  a  total  of  more  than  18  months 

PS  —Having  re-read  these  words.  I  would 
like  to  add  just  one  thought  more  Perhaps 
the  full  story  of  the  Allied  effort  over  here 
IS  not  being  told  by  the  civilian  media  simply 
because  bad  news— sensationalism — makes 
hotter  copy  than  day-t»5-day  efforts  at  prog- 
ress That  s  a  horribly  Irresponsible  approach 
to  news  coverage 


December  2-i,  lUfH) 


December  10.  1969. 
Senator  J    William  Ftlbricht. 
ScTiatf  Offxrr  Building 
US    Senate 
Wasliin<jtor    DC 

My  Dear  Mr  Senator  It  is  with  some 
hesitation  That  I  write  to  you,  for  In  my  16 
years  of  military  service  I  have  alwavs  be- 
lieved that  I  should  remain  loyal  to  the  ^er'. - 
lee  During  this  last  tour  in  Vietnam  I  have 
become  more  disenchanted  with  the  military 
.ind  -.he  system  and  have  decided  to  take  my 
discharge  .is  of  this  coming  May. 

Yesterday.  I  was  Informed  of  statements 
attributed  to  you  with  regard  to  the  office 
that  I  am  jjssigned  I  have  enclosed  an  article 
from  the  Pacitic  Stars  and  Stripes  edition  of 
December  ?tn  and  ;i  t;pi  release  quoting 
your  remarks  I  would  like  to  know  if  these 
remarks  xere  quoted  in  context 

At  presen'.  I  am  the  SCO  m  charge  of  the 
Air  Force  DOD  .Newsrtlm  Team  that  is  pro- 
viding many  of  the  films  t;iat  have  been  re- 
leased to  -lie  majvjr  networks  in  the  U.S. 
Although  I  may  not  wholly  agree  with  your 
remarks,  there  is  much  validity  in  what  vou 
ha. e  said  and  it  has  been  a  constant  battle 
for  myself  to  try  and  change  the  stvle  of  the 
storv  we  are  providing  Our  Job  here,  could 
have  a  far  reaching  effect  on  the  population 
of  the  C  S  .  If  we  were  allowed  to  film  the 
stories  that  should  be  tilmed  .\nd  after  aim- 
ing these  stones,  the  powers  to  be  in  the 
Pentagon  would  allow  such  stories  to  be 
released. 

To  give  you  a  specific  instance  with  regard 
to  propagandizing  the  war.  about  four 
months  ago.  while  Aiming  various  jobs,  we 
were  ad-,  ised  to  concentrate  on  the  Vietna- 
mese doing  .arious  jobs  Although  I  will 
readily  admit  that  some  Vietnamese  are  do- 
ing more,  we  are  filming  so  much  of  the  Viet- 
namese and  what  they  are  doing  that  It 
certainly  would  appear  from  looking  at  nir 
-.torles.  that  the  Vietnamese  have  taken  the 
major  share  of  the  war  iis  their  own  This 
however  i.s  not  the  case,  at  least  In  my  hum- 
ble opinion  We  are  just  showing  them  more, 
thereby  making  it  look  as  though  they  are 
really  working  faster.  If  I  believe  vour  state- 
ments to  be  correct,  then  this  is  what  vou 
are  referring  to  with  regard  to  propaganda! 

We  here  m  Vietnam  are  continually  faced 
with  the  struggle  of  having  to  find  stories, 
nim  them  under  less  than  desirable  condi- 
tions, furnish  the  written  material.  1  e  .  cap- 
tions ana  cover  stories,  and  then  forw.ird 
this  material  to  the  irpi  Newsfilm  office  in 
Washington  It  is  there  that  the  selection 
Is  made  as  to  what  will  be  used  and  what 


will  not  be  usi-d  met  tliLs  selection  Is  under 
the  eye  of  a  uiilitary  liason  officer  We  con- 
tinually have  stories  rejected  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  no  mlUtary  envolvment  i>r 
that  the  story  is  not  news  worthy  Well  we 
are  here  and  have  to  find  the  stories  and  1 
!eel  the  de<lsion  as  to  what  Is  used  should 
em  mate  from  here  and  not  by  someone  who 
has  txten  out  of  touch  with  reality  for  a 
perl<:>d  of  time 

The  blame  however  does  not  only  He  In 
Washington,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  should 
be  placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
responsible  mdUldiials  right  here  In  Viet- 
nam Since  being  assigned  to  this  Job  hxst 
May.  I  have  constantly  been  arguing  the 
fact  that  we  are  still  responsible  for  showing 
the  combat  role  of  the  US  souiier  in  Viet- 
nam To  tell  the  true  .story  of  that  man  still 
living  and  dying  m  the  held  I  have  onlv 
been  able  to  get  out  on  one  semi-combat 
operation  since  that  time  The  roadbUjcks 
that  have  been  thrown  up  on  all  sides  are 
seemingly  Insurmountable  My  first  road- 
block is  the  statement  that  lUming  combat 
Is  dangerous  and  there  is  no  sense  in  the 
team  going  out  and  getting  killed  Now.  do 
I  have  to  go  on  with  i.ther  reasons  for  not 
being  able  to  tell  the  true  story  Oh,  believe 
me  Senator,  there  are  many 

I  would  be  most  happy  to  provide  vou  with 
any  further  information  dealing  with  spe- 
cific questions  that  you  might  have  and  aLso. 
as  I  intend  to  uUce  mv  discharge  from  the 
service  on  the  4th  of  May.  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  visit  with  you  in  Washington  at 
'hat  'ime  I  fully  intended  to  visit  Wash- 
ington at  that  time  anywav  to  tell  a  few 
people  at  UPI  Newsfilm  what'l  think  of  their 
operation  At  that  time  also.  I  intend  to 
begin  writing  a  book  on  my  experiences  In 
Vietnam  covering  a  perl(.<l  of  three  full  vears. 
In  1962  and  1963.  I  was  with  the  Army  in 
almost  the  same  capacltv  .ls  I  am  at  present 
except  that  the  films  made  at  that  time  were 
solely  for  the  use  <>f  the  Armv  and  not 
normally  releitsed  to  the  public  I  sincerely 
felt  that  we  were  Justllled  In  assisting  the 
Vletn.tmese  with  their  struggle,  but  since 
that  time  we  have  only  helped  to  perpetuate 
the  graft,  corruption  .ind  mismanagement 
of  the  war 

In   clocing   SenaU.r.   I   would   like  to   state 
that  I   have   been  informed,   vou   will   be  re- 
ceiving .mother  letter  from  .i  member  of  our 
staff,  who  IS  a  researcher  for  the  office.  Al- 
though  this  nian   is   .tUo  a  member  i>f   the 
Air    Force,    he   lacks   the  experience   in   news 
tilming  .ind  is  primarily  a  writer   TTie  stories 
that  he  researches  fall  right  in  line  vnih  the 
desired  party  line  and  he  would  never  tiiinJc 
to   go   .igalnst    the   establishment     When    he 
told  me  that  he  had  written  to  vou.  I  asked 
to   see   a  copy   of   his   letter,    biit   as   is   the 
case  with  this  tvpe  individual   he  said  he  had 
no  copy  of   the   letter  and    that   he   had   al- 
ready  mailed  It    To  be  sure  Senator,  anyone 
that   desires   to   read   my   letter   to  vou.   will 
have    that   privilege,    for   I   cannot 'say   one 
thing   to  you  and   deny   the  other  side   the 
opportunity  of  reading  what  I  have  written 
I  jsn  enclosing  release  sheeta  of  the  stories 
that  I  have  worked  on  while  In  this  job  and 
I  feel  that  you  will  reiidilv  see  the  jobs  ar« 
not   very  closely   related   to   the   actual   con- 
ditions that  presently  exist  in  this  country. 
If  I  may  be  of  further  .isslstance  to  you 
Sir.   please   feel    free   to  contact  me  at   your 
convenience.  I  support  vour  stand  and  hope 
that  something  beneficial  will  come  from  It 
More  hopefully  that  we  will  put  cUi  end  to 
this  conflict  and  the  loss  of  American  lives 
as  well  as  those  of  our  nJUes  and  also  of  the 
innocent  people   that   are   being   killed   and 
injured  dally. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 


proaching,  said  that  he  would  attempt  to 
impose  a  f  10  million  celling  on  Defense  De- 
partment publicity  programs  when  the  i7o 
billion  defense  appropriations  bill  is  brought 
to  the  floor  ^ 

F\ilbrlght  said  he  also  would  introduce  im 
amendment  to  abolLsh  Ave  service-funded 
camera  crews  operating  m  Vietnam  to  pro- 
duce  news   stories   ...n    Vietnam, 

When  unlimited  re.sources  are  available 
to  a  government  agency  for  selling  forces  t;'(> 
public  does  not  stand  a  -hance."  he  said 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  charged  that  the  Delensr 
Department-  with  a  public  relations  ex- 
penditure L.f  at  least  $27  million  a  year 
was  engaged  in  a  vast  effort  to  sell  the  ad- 
mmistratlons  Vietnam  pollcv  to  the  public 
as  It  did  to  sell  the  Vietnam  policy  of  the 
previous  administration  " 

Tills  Is  only  one  step  removed  from  usln  • 
the  public  relations  resources  of  the  mllltarv 
establishment  to  rid  the  Congress  of  thosp 
who  question  executive  branch  policies"  he 
said 

■If  the  present  trend  continues.  ■1984'  miv 
arrive  long  before  the  next  15  vears  havf 
gone  by  " 

In  the  novel  ■1984-  bv  George  Orwell  the 
government  practices  "thought  control"  over 
the  population 

Fulbright  also  introduced  a  bill  requlrlnc 
seml.innual  reports  to  Congress  on  the  Pen-,.- 
gon's  public  relations  program,  including  , 
list  of  speeches,  scripts,  press  releases  and 
other  material  The  bill  would  require  films 
and  speeches  dealing  with  a  foreign  countrv 
to  be  approved  by  the  Secretarv  of  State 

Fulbright  devoted  the  last  of"  four  Senate 
speeches  ,,n  what  he  called  Pentagon  propa- 
ganda" to  the  Armys  public  information 
program 

He  told  the  Senate  the  Armv  emploved 
442  servicemen  and  170  civilians  In  fl.scal  I'sGil 
on  Its  public  affairs  programs,  spendlnir  S4  0 
million. 

In  addition,  he  said  the  Armv  keeps  , 
steady  stream  of  mllltarv  speakers  before  the 
public  in  an  effort  to  give  its  special  view 
of  the  world  situation,  and  particularly  the 
Vietnam  war 

■  Tonight,  and  for  each  nlRht  of  the  week 
no  less  than  .seven  .\rmy  speakers  are  appear- 
ing before  public  audiences,  most  of  them 
^o  give  the  Army  view  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam." he  said 

How  can  those  of  us  who  seek  to  chal- 
lenge the  administration,  and  thus  the 
Army's  position  In  this  most  Important  mat- 
ter, complete  with  that  arrav  of  .speakers'  ■ 
he  .isked 

Fulbright  emph.isized  he  was  not  talking 
about  "muzzling  the  military  " 

"That  issue  was  fought  out  vears  ago," 
he  told  the  .Senate.  " 

We  are  talking  about  military  men  using 
their  position  and  their  ability  to  trave^ 
around  the  country  as  a  public  relations  tool 
designed  to  promote  support  of  a  political 
activity  on  which  there  is  profound  differ- 
ence on  opinion." 

Fulbright  said  Congress  removed  the 
spending  limitation  on  Pentagon  public  rela- 
tions activities  10  years  ago  and  since  then 
the  mllltarys  spending  on  lobbvins:  t.tie 
public"  had  skyrocketed  from  $2  7  million  to 
$27  million. 


FtLBRiGiiT    Asks    Budget    Cmling    o.v    DOD 
PtTBLicrrv    Programs 
Washington.-- Sen    J    William   Fulbright. 
D-Ark  .    warning   that   "1984"   was   fast   ap- 


Pentagon  Propaganda 

Washington  —Sen  J.  William  Fulbright. 
D-Ark.  urged  Congress  todav  to  sharply 
prune  a  $28  million  Pentagon  public  rela- 
tions program  which  he  .said  Is  used  to  woo 
public  support  for  fancv  weapons  and  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Fulbright.  a  leading  critic  of  the  war  and 
the  Defense  Department,  .said  he  would  In- 
troduce amendments  to  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  to  limit  the  monev  spent  on 
Information  programs  and  outlaw  "public 
relations,  as  against  public  Information." 


I 
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The  Arkansas  Democrat  said  Pentagon 
publicists  were  much  more  dangerous  than 
the  television  newsmen  criticized  by  Vice 
President  Splro  T.  Agnew. 

"Vice  President  Agnew's  remarlcs  only 
served  to  reconfirm  my  fears  that  an  admin- 
istration that  actively  desires  to  use  the 
tremendous  power  and  prestige  of  its  high 
office  to  control  the  media  in  our  free 
society  can  do  great  damage  to  our  tradi- 
tions."  Fulbright   said    in   a   Senate  speech. 

■  He  spoke  .is  part  of  an  administration 
effort  to  stitie  dissent  I  am  speaking  of  an 
administration  program  designed  actively  to 
promote  support  " 

Fulbright  said  the  Pentagon  uses  TV  film, 
news  releases  speakers  and  expense-paid 
t  iurs  for  influential  civilians  to  swing  public 
ipliiion  behind  Us  policies 

He  said  2  aoo  men  are  employed  in  Armed 
Forces  public  information  and  public  rela- 
•oiis  programs  and  spending  has  multiplied 
lU  times  to  at  least  27.953,000  last  year 
since  Congress  stopped  limiting  It  10  years 
a'jo 

Fulbright  said  his  amendment  would  seek 
!  >  eliminate  fi\e  television  camera  crews  the 
Defense  Depar'ment  maintains  In  Vietnam. 
He  said  the  tUm  clips  he  viewed  "have  a 
j)ropaganda  rather  than  a  Jotirnalistic 
tiirust."  and  are  turned  over  to  commercial 
TV  stations  tor  use  in  news  shows. 

There  Is  enough  administration  propa- 
ganda on  Vietnam  being  jjrovlded  the  Amer- 
ican public  through  speeches  and  statements 
without  providing  this  additional  outlet  in 
the  guise  of  objective'  newsfilm  stories,"  he 
-aid 

Fulbright  said  he  began  to  look  into  Pen- 
Mgon  publicity  efforts  following  his  unsuc- 
'  essf ul  attempt  to  delay  deployment  of  the 
uitiballistlc  missile  (ABM).  Dtiring  the  de- 
bate, he  said  lie  learned  of  a  Pentagon 
memorandum  "which  depicted  an  ambitious, 
toordinated  public  relations  program  to  pro- 
mote that  weapons  system." 

I  A  Newsfilm  release  from  the  Office  of  Assist- 
ant  Secretary   of   Defense.   Public   Affairs, 
Washington.  DC,  June  24.  1969] 
Mobile  TV  Station  Brings  U.S.  Programs  to 
American  Troops  in  South  Vietnam 
(Official    Department    of   Defense   motion 
picture  film  by  the  US    Marines  under  the 
direction  of  the  MACV  Office  of  Information. 
Photography  by  SSgt.  Bloom  and  SSgt.  De- 
Miter:  Sound  by  SSgt  Melcher.) 

At  Chu  Lai  in  Quang  Tin  Province  in  South 
Vietnam  a  new  mobile  television  station 
joins  (March  14.  1969)  the  existing  American 
Forces  Vietnam  Network  to  bring  U.S.  tele- 
\ision  progr.onis  Ui  our  troops  in  this  forward 
vombat  area  In-between  and  during  Incom- 
ing mortar  rounds,  blasting  explosions  and 
.ureraft  noises  Channel  13  dally  provides  ten 
hours  of  TV  progr.ams  that  include  three 
newiscasts  a  day  to  soldiers  in  the  area.  Three 
feature  films  are  run  at  varying  times  each 
week  so  that  no  matter  what  shift  a  man 
works  he  :s  able  to  see  the  film.  "Combat" 
■  nd  "Mission  Impossible  "  are  reputed  to  be 
among  the  mast  popular  programs  viewed  by 
America n.s  .ind  the  Vietnamese.  The  mobile 
an  also  p-.cics  tip  and  retaroadcasts  Incoming 
.\rmed  Forres  radio  programs  and  evidence 
of  this  radio  reception  is  seen  everywhere. 
The  progr.ims  are  broadcast  by  a  power  of 
40  000  watts  irom  a  305  ft  tower.  Channel  13 
is  the  eighth  such  armed  torces  television 
s'ation  th.Ht  is  now  bringing  television  pro- 
L'rammiiic  •  i  servicemen  stationed  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Scene   f  Xjtaee.  7:    video  sequences   (a)    LS 
pan  down  TV  tower  to  van:  audio,  wild  track. 
.Scene  f'Jouige  4:  video  sequences  (b)   Two 
scenes  sign  &  b:dg  ;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  6;   video  sequences  (c)   In- 

-•^ide  TV  van  control  room;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  7;  video  sequences  (d)  New 

program   on  screen  &   cameras:    audio,   wild 

track 


Scene  ftJotage,  9;  video  sequences  (e)  News 
announcer  on  camera;  audio,  sync  sound. 

Scene  footage,  9;  video  sequences  (f)  Three 
scenes  men  watching  TV  in  sick  bay;  audio, 
wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  6;  video  sequences  (g)  Man 
w/jxjrtable  radio  at  aircraft  repair;  audio, 
wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  8;  video  sequences  (h)  An- 
other sequence  portable  radio;  audio,  wild 
track. 

Scene  footage,  3:  video  sequences  (1>  Man 
on  guard  with  radio;   audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  8;  video  sequences  (J)  2 
scenes  men  stringing  barbed  wire  w  radio; 
audio,  wild  track. 

Note  to  Editors;  67'  16mm  color  composite 
print  released  to  ABC-TV,  CBS-TV,  NBC-TV, 
Pox  Movietone,  UPI-Newsfilm  and  a  master 
and  optical  track  to  Deluxe  Lab 

Editors:  Please  credit  Department  of  De- 
fense in  title  or  commentary.  This  is  a  "V" 
series  color  composite  print  released  to  each 
individual  DOD  Pool  member  and  is  availa- 
ble commercially  to  non-pool  members  and 
other  authorized  agencies  from  Deluxe  Lab- 
oratories, 850  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
telephone  Circle  7-3220. 

[A  newsfilm  release  from  the  Office  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  Public  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  22,  1969) 
South  Vietnamese  Volunteers  Receive 
Popular  Forces  Training 

(Official  Department  of  Defense  motion 
picture  film  by  the  U.S.  Army  under  the 
direction  of  MACV  Office  of  Information. 
Photography  by  SSgt.  De  Mitor  and  Sgt.  Wa- 
ligorskl.  Sound  by  SSgt.  Turlington  i 

The  American  Forces  Advisory  effort  in 
South  Vietnam  has  been  engaged  in  a  vital 
training  program  to  teach  volunteers  from 
local  villages  and  hamlets  basic  military  pro- 
cedures that  will  be  used  m  defense  of  their 
own  villages.  The  program,  known  as  the 
Popular  Forces  concept,  puts  the  South  Viet- 
namese recruits  through  a  training  program 
similar  to  that  received  by  U.S.  Army  train- 
ees in  the  United  States.  Once  the  South 
Vietnamese  complete  the  training  they  will 
be  used  in  defense  of  their  own  property  and 
families.  The  improvement  In  fighting  capa- 
bility and  Esprit  de  Corps  is  easily  recognized 
in  their  performance.  The  course  begins  with 
the  recruit  being  taught  how  to  wear  the 
uniform  properly,  military  courtesy,  and  con- 
tinues through  the  use  of  the  M-16  Rifle  and 
Small  Unit  Tactics.  Special  classes  are  con- 
ducted in  mines  and  booby  traps.  If  the  need 
should  arise,  these  men  could  easily  become 
part  of  a  larger  mobilized  force  by  bringing 
several  Popular  Force  Units  together  to  com- 
bat enemy  attacks  on  their  villages. 

Scene  footage,  4:  video  sequences  (a)  En- 
trance to  Trung-Tam  Camp;  audio,  wild 
track. 

Scene  footage.  3;  video  sequences  (b)  LS 
Morning  formation:  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  4;  video  sequences  (ci  MS 
troops  salute;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  2;  video  sequences  (di  Sgt. 
reports  to  ARVN  Lieutenant;  audio,  wild 
track. 

Scene  footage,  2;  video  sequences  (ei  CU 
ARVN  Sgt.;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  3:  video  sequences  (fi  Lt. 
teaches  rifle  class;    audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  2;  video  sequences  (g) 
troops  in  class:  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  2;  video  sequences  (h)  MS 
Lieutenant;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  3;  video  sequences  (i)  Lt.  & 
U.S.  Adviser  walk  past  troops  in  firing  posi- 
tion; audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  1;  video  sequences  (J)  Lt. 
talks  to  soldier;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  2;  video  sequences  (k)  CU 
ARVN  soldier  shooting  rifle;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  4;  video  sequences  (1)  MS 
ARVN  soldier  shooting  rifle;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene    footage,    7;    video    sequences    (m) 


Troops  through  inflltratlon  course;  audio, 
wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  2;  video  sequences  (n) 
ARVN  cadre  fires  machine  gun;  audio,  wild 
track. 

Scene  footage,  5;  video  sequences  (o)  CU 
ARVN  soldier  crawling;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  1;  video  sequences  ip)  CU 
machine  gun  muzzle;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  2;  video  sequences  (q)  CU 
soldier  crawling:  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  4;  video  sequences  (ri  U.S. 
Adviser  with  ARVN  Cadre;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  7;  video  sequences  (&)  Gas 
Mask  lecture:  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  2;  video  sequences  (t) 
troops  clapping;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  5;  video  sequences  (U)  girl 
entertainer;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  4:  video  sequences  (v)  U.S. 
Adviser  with  Camp  Commander;  audio,  wild 
track. 

Scene  footage,  1;  video  sequences  (w)  CU 
drums;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  2;  video  sequences  (x)  CU 
troops  clapping;   audio,  wild  track. 

Note  to  Editor:  74'  16mm  color  composite 
print  released  to  ABC-TV.  CBS-TV,  NBC- 
TV.  Fox  Movietone,  UPI-Newsfilm  and  a 
master  and  optical  track  to  Deluxe  Lab. 

Editors:  Please  credit  Department  of  De- 
fense in  title  or  commentary.  This  is  a  "V" 
series  color  composite  print  released  to  each 
individual  DOD  pool. 

I A  Newsfilm  release  from  the  Office  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense.  Public  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  17.  1969) 

New  Amphibious  Cargo  Carrier  "Huskies" 
Joins  Marines  in  V'ietnam 

(Official  Department  of  Defense  motion 
picture  film  by  the  US.  Air  Force  under  the 
direction  of  the  MACV  Office  of  Information. 
Photography  by  S.  Sgt.  DeMitor  and  Sgt. 
Waligorski.  Sound  by  S.  Sgt.  Turlington.) 

A  new  light  amphibious  cargo  carrier,  the 
M116AI  'Huskie'  is  Joining  U.S.  Marines  on 
duty  in  Viet  Nam.  Near  Da  Nang,  one  of  the 
"Huskies",  which  are  replacing  similar  car- 
riers called  the  "Otter",  goes  through  its 
paces.  Designed  to  carry  as  many  as  13  troops 
or  up  to  3,000  pounds  of  cargo,  the  "Huskie  ' 
is  equally  at  home  in  water  or  on  land.  The 
snub-nosed  vehicle  Is  15  feet  long  and  7  feet 
wide  with  an  aluminum  hull.  Its  powered  by 
a  283-cublc  inch  Chevrolet  engine  that  de- 
velops 160  horsepower.  Running  on  its  two 
20-inch  steel  tracks,  the  "Huskie"  crosses 
water  at  a  speed  of  5  miles  per  hour  and  can 
hurdle  ground  obstacles  over  18  Inches  high. 
Its  range  can  be  as  much  as  300  miles  on 
land  at  a  speed  of  about  40  mph  and  it  can 
travel  22  miles  In  water  on  a  tank  load  of 
65  gallons  of  gas.  At  present,  four  of  the 
"Huskies"  have  reached  Marines  in  Viet  Nam 
and  more  of  the  45  ordered  will  be  dispersed 
as  mechanics  and  drivers  become  available. 
The  "Huskie"  is  not  armor  plated  or  armed. 
But  later  models  will  be  equipped  with  ma- 
chine guns  or  a  mortar.  The  vehicles  cost 
S64.000  each  but  to  the  Marine  who  no  longer 
has  to  haul  ammunition  in  stifling  heat  or 
to  the  rifleman  whose  life  Is  saved  in  a 
medevac.  the  "Huskie"  is  worth  a  million. 

Scene  f(X)tage.  4;  video  sequences  (a)  LS 
Huskies   in   water:    audio,   wild   track. 

Scene  footage.  15:  video  sequences  (b)  Va- 
rious shots  of  Huskies  in  water;  audio,  wild 
track. 

Scene  footage.  7;  video  sequences  (c) 
Huskies  onto  land:  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  1;  video  sequences  (d)  CU 
dashboard;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  4;  video  sequences  (e) 
Huskies  down  road;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  22;  video  sequences  (f) 
Huskies  cross  puddles;  audio,  wild  track. 

Note  to  editors:  53ft  16mm  color  composite 
print  released  to  ABC-TV,  CBS-TV.  NBC-TV, 
Pox  Movietone.  UPT-Newsfllm.  and  a  master 
and  optical  track  to  Deluxe  Laboratories. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


Editors  Ple»8«  credit  Department  of  De- 
fense In  title  or  commentary  Thla  U  a  "V 
series  color  compoelte  print  released  to  each 
Individual  DOD  pool 

I A  newsftlm  release  In.m  'he  Office  of  Aaslst- 
ant    Secre'ary    of    Defense.   Public    Affairs. 
Waahlngmn   D  C  .  Sept   5,  la69l 
U  3    Navy   Ceviser,   USS     St    Paul.'    on 

PO'BTH    Toi;«    IN    VtBTNAM    WaTIB-S 

I  Official  Department  of  Defense  motion 
p,c-iure  turn  bv  '.he  U  3  Air  Force  under  the 
direction  of  MACV  Office  of  I^f"^*'';''^ 
Photography  by  3  Sgv  DeMltor  and  Sgt  Wali- 
gurstti  ) 

Over  the  past  four  years,  'he  heavy  cruiser 
USS  saint  Paul,  ha<i  spent  f.-ur  tours  m  Viet- 
namese wa-ers  IQ  this  time,  her  ^^^^  ''^^l^ 
inch  and  ten  five-Inch  yuns  have  .obbed 
more  'han  loo,0<JO  roundo  utitc  enemy  targets 
in  the  I  Corps  Tactical  Zone  In  South  Viet- 
nam Calls  for  assistance  cme  la'o  »he  Com- 
ba'  Information  Center  on  board  the  Saint 
Paul  from  aerial  spotters  or  ground  troops 
The  target  information  is  passed  on  to  the 
Ships  ^.phisticated  tire  control  computer 
along  with  wind  ^peed.s,  course,  and  the 
The  computer  spir.i  out  the 
In   less   than   Ave 


Scene  footage.  4;  video  sequence*,  imi 
Ouns  flrlng.  audio,  wild  sound 

Scene  ftwtage.  10:  video  sequences,  (ni 
Ouns  being  loaded,  audio,  wild  sound. 

Scene  footage,  13.  video  sequences,  (o) 
Several  scenes  of  guns  rtring;  audio,  wild 
sound 

Scene  fontatfe.  4:  video  sequences,  ipi 
Aerial  shot  of  USS  Saint  Paul,  audio,  wild 
sound 

Note  to  editor:  69'  16  mm  color  composite 
print  released  to  ABC  TV.  CBS  TV,  NBC- TV. 
Fox  Movietone.  CPI  Newsttlm  and  a  master 
and  optical  track  to  Deluxe  Laboratories. 

Editors  Please  credit  Department  of  De- 
fense in  title  or  commentary  This  is  a  V  ' 
series  cfilor  composite  print  released  to  each 
individual  DOD  pool. 
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ships    speed 

adjusted  target  settings 
nrniu'e.,- taint  Pauls  guns  can  ans-J.-er  any 
call  for  help,  .sending  their  projectiles  at  the 
enemv  Recently,  the  Flgh-mg  Saints  as 
the  men  of  the  Saint  Paul  are  known,  sup- 
porte<l  elements  of  the  1st  Marine  Dlvi.sK.n 
ar  Da  Nang  with  their  heavy  naval  gunfire 
This  was  at  1  130  a  m  Five  hours  later,  and 
80  miles  away,  the  cruiser  was  hurling  her 
shells  in  an  effort  to  assist  the  3rd  Marine 
Division,  south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone 

The  Saint  Paul's  operations  officer  Com- 
mander Clifford  Barnes  of  Warm  Springs 
Georgia,  describes  the  effect  of  this  naval 
fl-epower  in  these  words  'Naval  gunfire  is 
devasta-lng  The  enemy  doesn  t  have  time 
to  hear  the  inconalng  rounds  They  re  hit 
before  they  hear  them  The  ■righting  Saints 
have  received  numerous  congratulatory  mes- 
sages from  Army  and  Marine  Corps  gr-jund 
forces  m  avpreciatiou  of  the  Saint  Pauls 
cl<^  support  during  their  operations  Rear 
Admiral  T  J  Rudden.  Jr.  commander  of 
Flotilla  3.  consisting  of  more  than  50  cruis- 
ers and  destroyers  of  the  C  3  Seventh  Fleet, 
commented  on  the  combina'lon  of  air  s'^kes. 
arnllerv  and  naval  gunfire  which  support 
(iround  operations  In  Vietnam,  and  he  said 
•The  enemv  is  hurting  Its  a  combination 
of  all  the  pressures  We  (the  Navyi  are  a  part 
of  a  whole  team.  ' 

Si-ene  footo^e.  3.  video  sequences,  'al 
AerUl  of  target  area,  audio,  wild  sound 

Scene  footage.  4:  video  sequences,  (b)  MCU 
Forward  Air  Controller  in  cockpit  of  plane: 
audli\  wild  soviud 

Scene  footage.  3;  video  sequences,  ic) 
Aerial  shut  uf  target,  audio,  wild  sound 

Scfne  fo«^tage.  6.  video  sequences,  (d) 
Aerial  shot  ol'uSS  Saint  Paul,  audio,  wild 
Sound. 

Scene  footage.  3:  video  sequences,  lei  Sall- 
lor  writing  down  coordinates  on  board,  audio, 
wild  sound 

Scene  ft>otage  6;  video  sequences,  ifi  Sai- 
lor plotting  target,  audio,  wild  sound. 

Scene  foo'age.  1.  video  sequences,  ig)  CU 
of  officer,  audio,  wild  sound 

Scene  footage,  2;  video  sequences,  ih)  Sai- 
lor setting  target  on  computer;  audio,  wild 
sound 

Scene  ft'otage.  5.  video  sequences.  M'  Com- 
puter sets  targets,  audio,  wild  sound 

Scene  footage.  3.  video  sequences.  (J)  Gun 
turret  moving,  audio,  wild  sound 

Scene    foot<ige.     1;     video    sequences,     (k) 
Bridge  of  USS  Saint  Paul,  audio,  wild  sound. 
Scene  frxjtage.  2    video  sequences,  ill   Sai- 
lors on  bridge  of  USS  Saint  Paul,  audio,  wUu 
sound 


I  A  newstllm  release  from  the  Office  of  .Assist- 
ant -Secreuiry  of  Defense,  Public  Aff-ilrs. 
Wa-shmglon,  DC  ,  Sept    3,  19»39| 

U  S  N*VY  Train.s  ENUSTEn  Men  fob  Deep-Sea 
Diving    \t   PhUJhpines  Scho<.il 

(Offlclil  Department  of  Defense  motion  pic- 
ture dim  by  'Jixe  U  3  Air  Force  under  the 
direction  of  MACV  Office  of  Inrormatlon 
Photography  by  3.  Sgt  N  O.  De  Miter 
S<jund  by  S  Sgt.  J,  T.  Turlington  Special 
underwater  photogtr.iphy  by  Charles 
Sawyer  ) 

Approximately  75  US.  Navy  enlisted  men 
are  graduitted  each  year  ;rom  one  of  the 
Navy's  most  exacting  training  courses  the 
deep-sea  diving  school  at  the  Sublc  Bay  Naval 
Base  iu  the  Philippines.  These  men  .ire  vol- 
unteers and  iire  taught  such  under-water 
skills  as  replacing  ship's  propellers.  Inspect- 
ing hulls,  patching  w:iter  suction  and  ex- 
haust outlets  in  ships'  hulls,  and  repairing 
communication  lines.  Without  these  skills. 
the  Navy  wi^uld  be  forced  to  have  ships 
placed  in  drydock.  a  time  consuming  oper- 
atlLin  and  one  that  would  involve  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  Trainees  are  flrst  ac- 
quainted with  "Jake."  a  dummy  wearing  the 
same  19ii  pounds  of  deep-sea  diving  gear  they 
must  learn  to  handle  perfectly  The  gear  can 
be  compared  to  an  astronaut's  space  suit, 
except  that  It  Is  much  heavier  The  diving 
helmet  weighs  from  54  to  60  pounds:  the 
weighted  belt  welgh.s  84  pounds,  the  lead- 
soled  shoes  weigh  IH  pounds  each. 

The  trainees  work  together  In  pairs  as 
divers  and  diver- t^enders.  The  accent  Is  on 
safety  and  teamwork,  and  no  detail  Is  over- 
looked as  students  take  turns  suiting  one 
another  up. 

The  training  tank  at  Sublc  Bay  is  equipped 
with  portholes  so  the  new  diver  can  be  care- 
fully observed  as  he  makes  his  descent.  In 
these  training  dives  the  face  plate  of  the 
helmet  Is  blackened  out  to  simulate  deep-sea 
conditions  When  they  h:i',e  completed  the 
eight- week  course,  they  will  be  working  at 
depths  of  up  to  150  feet  for  as  long  as  an 
hour  at  a  time  At  that  depth,  visibility  ex- 
tends only  a  few  feet  for  the  diver  He  must 
learn  to  "feel"  rather  than  "see"  his  work 
One  deep  sea  test  simulated  in  the  diving 
tank  Is  a  Jump  from  a  three  foot  table  on 
the  bottom  to  experience  the  buoyancy  of  the 
suit.  When  they  have  earned  their  diplomas 
from  the  Deep-Sea  Diving  School,  these  men 
will  be  assigned  to  submarine  rescue  ships. 
shore-based  repair  facilities,  and  rescue  sal- 
vage sblp.s 

Scene  rootage.  3;   vlde<j  sequences   la)    Ex- 
terior Diving  Center;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  3;  video  sequences  (b)   Sign 
"Diving  School",    audio,  wild   track. 

Scene  footage,  3;    vlde<i  :sequence8   (ci    CU 
diving  helmet,  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  8;   video  sequences   (d)    In- 
structor lectures  to  class,   audio,  wild  track 
Scene     fotjtage,    2;     video    sequences     lei 
Trainee  suited  up.  audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footage.  4:    vlde«j  sequences   if  I    CU 
trainee,  audio,  wild  track. 


Scene  fofitage,  5:  video  sequences  ^-i 
Trainee  suiting  up;  audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footage  8  video  sequences  ihl  Dr.. 
ing  helmet  In  place:  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  fo<-)tage  13  video  sequences  d)  Stu- 
dent lowers  himself  Into  diving  tank:  audio 
wild  track 

Scene  f(X)tage.  2:  video  sequences  (])  Iu- 
structor  watches  through  porthole;  audio, 
wild  track 

Scene  footage.  3.  video  sequences  (ki  Ducr 
under  water,  audio,  wild  track 

Scene  fix)tage,  1;  video  sequences  di  CU 
instructor,  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene    footage.    4;     video    sequences    (ni) 
Trainee  Jumps  off  3'  table  underwater;  audi 
wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  2:  video  sequences  m, 
Diver-tender  holds  life  line:  audio,  wild 
track. 

Scene  footage.  7.  video  .sequences  1..0 
Tr.iinee  out  of  diving  tank:  audio,  wild  track 

Note  to  editors  68'  16mm  color  composite 
print  released  to  ABC-TV.  CBS-TV.  NBC-T\^ 
Fox  Movietone.  UPI-Newsfllni  and  a  mastt  : 
and  optical  track  to  Deluxe  Laboratories 

Editors     Please  credit  Department   of  De- 
fense  m    title   or   commentary    This   is   "> 
series  color  comp<isUe  print  released  10  each 
individual  DOD  pool. 

\\  Ncwsfllm  Release  Prom  the  Office  of  A^- 
slstant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Public  Affair. 
Wa.shingt<>n     DC.   Sept.   22.    1969] 
Vietnamese   Het-Icopter    Unit   HEDtrciNo 

Enfmv  Hideouts  in  Delta 
'  Official  Dep.irtment  of  Defense  motion 
picture  aim  by  the  US  Air  F  rce  under  tVjO 
direction  of  the  MACV  Office  of  information 
Photography  by  SSgt  DeMI'^ir  and  Sgt  Wnl- 
Igorskl.  .-Sound  by  .SSgt   Drew  1 

Hiding  places  for  Viet  Cong  forces  in  th'" 
Delta  region  of  South  Vletn.iin  are  dlsa; - 
pearing  through  the  efforts  wf  the  Vietna- 
mese 217th  Helicopter  .Squadron  at  Bin:: 
Thuy.  The  mobile  assault  operatlon.s  ire  c.ir- 
rled  on  from  dawn  to  dusk  .ind  represent  on? 
of  the  biggest  .tdvances  made  to  date  \v\ 
the  growing  'VIeuiamlzatlon"  of  the  war 
designed  to  turn  all  such  operations  ott 
to  the  Vietnamese.  The  'J17th  Is  eqiilppe'! 
with  UH-IH  Huey"  helicopters  capible  "f 
carrying  14  troops  or  JOOO  iX)unds  of  cargo 
at  speeds  of  up  to  115  miles  .m  hour. 

The  US  Air  P  >rce  Adviser-',  headed  bv 
Major  Rlch.u-d  C  Ground  >f  Diirbank.  C.ill- 
fornl.i,  and  the  Vietnamese  pilots  and  crew- 
men are  briefed  on  the  day's  mission  or  mlt- 
slons  The  Huey  heiloopters.  each  carryln.,- 
a  pair  of  M-60  michlne  guns  and  eecortei 
by  US  .Armv  i;unshlp  helicopters,  pick  uc 
a  Vietnamese  Infantry  unit  and  rush  then; 
into  a  suspected  V^iet  Cong  hideout  ne.ir 
Rach  Ola.  38  miles  west  of  Blnh  Thuy  These 
relentless  .tir  mobile  assaults  have  forced  th'r 
enemy  to  reduce  Its  operating  units  from 
Battalion  strength  to  small.  15-man  unit.- 
They  have  .ilso  pushed  the  Viet  Cong  Into 
two  mala  reluge  areas — -a  swamp  region  and 
an  area  around  the  only  mountain  In  the 
IV  Corps 

Scene  fcx>tage.  4;  video  sequences  (a)  Aerial 
pan  of  Huey  helicopters  on  ground;  audio, 
wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  5;  video  sequences  (bi 
ARVN  officers  and  US.  Advisers  at  map: 
audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footage.  4;  video  sequences  ic)  Heli- 
copters take  off;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  foouige,  5;  video  .sequences  (d)  Hell- 
copters  In  flight;  audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footage,  2;  video  sequences  lel  Hell- 
copters  land  in  field:  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  10;  video  sequences  (f) 
South  Vletn.imese  troops  board  helicopters; 
audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  7;  video  sequences  (g)  Hell- 
copters  take  off;   audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  4;  video  sequences  (h)  In- 
terior troops  iDslde  helicopters;  audio,  wild 
track 


Scene  footage,  12;  video  sequences  (1) 
Helicopters  land,  troops  move  out;  audio, 
wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  7;  video  sequences  (])  Heli- 
copters take  off;  audio,  wild  track. 

Not«  to  editors:  60  ft.  16mm  color  com- 
p»>slte  print  released  to  ABC-TV,  CBS-TV, 
N'BC-TV.  Fox  Movietone,  UPI-Newsfllm,  and 
a  master  and  optical  track  to  Deluxe  Lab- 
oratories. 

Editors:  Pleise  credit  Department  of  De- 
lense  In  title  or  commentary.  This  is  a  "V" 
.^i-rlps  color  composite  print  released  to  each 
individual  DOD  pool. 

1  .\  newsfllm  release  from  the  Office  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  Public  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C..  Oct.   1,   1969] 
United    St\tf.s-Sooth    Vietnamese    Forces 
Patrol    Enemy    Infiltration    Roxttes 
(Official    Department    of    Defense    motion 
!)icture  film  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 
direction   of   the   MACV   Office  of  Informa- 
tion. Photography  by  SSgt.  DeMltor  and  Sgt. 
Wallgorskl.  Sound  by  Sgt.  Cawood.) 

Located  In  the  path  of  several  enemy  In- 
iiltratlon  routes  leading  to  Saigon  Is  Fire 
Support  Base  Keln,  manned  by  elements  of 
the  U.S.  1st  Infantry  Division  and  South 
Vietnamese  5th  Infantry  Division.  The  base 
was  one  of  the  flrst  and  most  successful  to 
be  Implemented  under  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
program  announced  In  July.  The  operation 
;s  called  "Dong  Tien"— Progress  Together. 
The  American  and  South  Vietnamese  bat- 
talions have  worked  hand  In  glove  with  one 

not  her  in  ;i  >ystem  which  blends  the  fire- 
power and  mobile  assault  capabilities  of  the 
.Mnf-rlcans  with  the  local  expertise  of  the 
ARVN  troops. 

Brig.   Gen.   Herbert   E.   Wolff,   Commander 

f  the  US.  lEt  Infantry  Division,  and  Major 
r>en.  Nguyen  V.in  Hieu.  Commander  of  the 
,>ih  RVN  Division,  conferred  with  staff  mem- 
iiers  at  the  base  prior  to  a  recent  river  opera- 
ion.  A  mnjor  portion  of  Fire  Support  Base 
Keln's  efforts  are  directed  against  closing  off 
•  he  Saigon  River  to  enemy  Infiltrators.  Hlgh- 
.'-peed  patrol  boats  heavily  armed  with  ma- 
chine guns,  grenade  launchers  and  mortars 
carry  ARVN  soldiers  to  suspected  Infiltration 
I>olnts  along  the  river  banks.  Once  ashore, 
'.he  troops  fan  out  and  sweep  through  a  rice 
paddy  searching  for  signs  of  the  enemy. 
These  operations  are  steadily  being  turned 
ver  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  It's  ex- 
pected that  by  June  of  next  year,  the  turn- 
over will  be  complete. 

Scene  footage,  8;  video  sequences  (a)  Qens. 
Volff  and  Hleu  and  staff  discuss  mission,  au- 
lio,  wild  track. 

H:cene  footage  6;  video  sequences  (b)  ARVN 
roops  board  patrol  boats,  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  18;  video  sequences  (c) 
Boats  down  river,  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  13;  video  sequences  (d) 
Bonts  land  and  discharge  troops,  audio,  wild 
•nick. 

Scene  footage.  10;  video  sequences  (e) 
Troops  cross  rice  paddy,  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  4;  video  sequences  (f )  Boats 
■.  .nd  to  pick  up  troops,  audio,  wild  track. 

■Scene  footage.  6;  video  sequences  (g) 
Troops  rp-embark.  audio,  wild  track. 
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I A  newsfllm  release  from  the  Office  of  As- 
sistant  Secretary   of   Defense,   Public   Af- 
fairs, Washington.  DC.  Oct.  8,   1969) 
Retucees  Relocated  at  Cam  Rakh  Bay 
(Official    Department   of   Defense   motion 

picture  fllm  b>  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the 


dU-ectlon  of^the^MACV  Office  of  Information. direction  of  the  MACV  Office  of  Information. 
„..  ^      ,-      ^   .     „,  „  .  Photography    by    SSgt.   De    Mitor,    and    Sgt! 

Wallgorskl.  Sound  by  Sgt.  Cawood.) 

The  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  has  taken 
over  the  night  flying  combat  missions  of 
the  AC-47  "Fire  Dragons"  from  American  air 
crews  In  the  III  and  IV  Corps  areas  and 
compiled  an  enviable  record  against  enemy 
infiltrators.  The  417th  Squadron  based  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  Air  Base  is  the  only  unit  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  using  the  slow- 
flying,  twin-engine  planes  converted  to 
deadly  "Dragons"  by  carrying  three  mlnlguns. 
Crew  members  and  gunners  are  given  de- 
tailed briefings  before  each  mission. 

The  planes  cover  about  one-third  of  the 
land  of  South  Vietnam  and  have  been  highly 
effective  In  helping  ground  forces  defend 
outposts  The  nightly  missions  last  about 
four  hours  with  flares  dropped  to  illuminate 
the  target.  The  mlnlguns  carried  by  the 
AC^7  can  be  fired  at  18,000  rounds  per  min- 
ute In  an  incredible  bur.<5t  of  flame  and  roar. 
Tracer  bullets  help  the  gunner  to  stav  on 
target.  Many  of  the  South  Vietnamese  pilots 
have  logged  5.000  hours  of  flvlng  time 
patrolling  the  night  skies  in  the  "Dragons." 

Scene  footage,  21;  video  sequences  (a) 
Pilots  briefed  at  maps;  audio,  svnchronlzed 
sound. 

Scene  footage,  8;  video  sequences  (b)  Crew 
enters  AC-47:  audio,  wild  ."^ound. 

Scene  footage.  4;  video  sequences  ic)  Gun- 
ner checks  mlnlgun:  audio,  wild  sound. 

Scene  footage.  3:  video  sequences  (d)  AC-47 
engines  turned  over:  audio,  wild  sound. 

Scene  footage:  10:  video  sequences  (e) 
Plane  taxies;  audio,  wild  sound. 

Scene  footage.  7;  video  sequences  if)  .f^erlal 
shots  of  AC— i7,  guus  fired;  audio,  wild  sound. 

Scene  footage.  19;  video  sequences  g)  Sev. 
scenes  mlniguns  fired,  audio,  wild  sound. 
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Photography  by  Sgt.  Wallgorskl.  Sound   by 
Sgt.  Cawood.) 

More  than  200  Vietnamese  refugee  families 
recently  found  a  new  life  in  a  new  land  when 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  the 
U.S.  Air  pyjrce  teamed  up  to  carry  them  to 
home  sites  near  Cam  Ranh  Bav.  These 
refugees,  totaling  more  than  1,106  people, 
were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  to  escape 
the  communists  when  they  overran  their 
village.  They  were  relocated  at  Quang  Ngal, 
about  170  miles  below  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
separating  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Soon 
afterwards.  It  was  found  that  the  area  around 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  some  200  miles  further  to 
the  south,  could  better  support  these  people. 
If  they  were  willing  to  make  the  change.  A 
refugee  delegation  inspected  the  land  and 
volunteered  to  make  the  move. 

The  Goverrmient  of  Vietnam  supplied  the 
refugees  with  a  six-month  supply  of  food, 
helped  in  the  purchasing  of  materials,  and 
assisted  In  the  building  of  their  new  housing. 
U.S.  Air  Force  planes  provided  transportation 
for  the  refugees,  making  the  difficult  transi- 
tion Just  a  little  easier.  Among  those  making 
the  Journey  were  Do  Phung  Ngoc,  a  65-year- 
old  farmer,  his  wife  and  their  two  children. 
They  had  escaped  from  the  communists  eight 
months  before  and  had  been  living  in  a 
Refugee  Reception  Center  at  Tho  Lo  until 
given  the  chance  to  begin  their  new  life  near 
Cam  Ranh  Bay.  Do  Phung  Ngoc  deserted  37 
awes  of  farm  land  to  remain  free— -land  that 
had  been  tilled  by  his  forefathers  tor  more 
than  100  years.  This  was  not  an  easy  change, 
but  he  and  his  family  have  a  new  land,  a  new 
home  and  a  new  hope. 

Scene  footage,  6;  video  sequences  lai 
Zoom  to  refugee  village  at  Tho  Lo;  audio. 
wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  7;  video  sequences  (bi  Ngoc 
and  family  In  home:   audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footage  5.  video  sequences  (ci  Ngoc 
and  family  with  other  villagers:  auaio.  wild 
track. 

Scene  footage.  1;  video  sequences  (d)  Sign 
"320  Aviation  Alrfleld";   audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  1;  video  sequences  le)  Air- 
men at  base;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  5;  video  sequences  (f)  Ref- 
ugees board  plane;   audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  3;  video  sequences  ig) 
Plane  takes  off;   audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  6;  video  sequences  i  h )  Plane 
lands  near  Cam  Ranh  Bay;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  3;  video  sequences  (1)  Ref- 
ugees off  plane;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  3;  video  sequences  ml  Ref- 
ugees on  bus;  audio,  u-ild  track. 

Scene  footage,  8;  video  sequences  (k)  New 
village  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  9;  video  sequences  d)  Psn 
new  site;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  5;  video  sequences  im)  Ngoc 
looks  at  frame  of  new  home;  audio,  wild 
track. 

Scene  footage,  3;  video  sequences  (J)  Ref- 
ugees tin  field;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage,  9;  video  sequences  (o)  Ngoc 
works  In  garden  at  new  home;  audio,  wild 
track. 
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[A  newsfllm  release  from  the  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  Public  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  13, 1969] 

SorTH  Vietnam's  "F'ire  Dragons"  Rui-e  Night 
Skies 
(Official   Department   of   Defense   motion 

picture  film  by  the  U.S,  Air  Force  tmder  the 


[A  newsfllm  release  from  the  office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary   of   Defense.   Public   Affairs, 
Washington,   DC,   Oct.   31.    1969.] 
Early  Chri5tm.\s  Mailing  Essential  for 

Overseas  Servicemen 
(Official  Department  of  Defense  motion 
picture  film  by  the  U.S,  .Wt  Force  under  the 
direction  of  the  MACV  Office  of  Information. 
Photography  by  SSgt.  De  Mltor  and  Sgt. 
Wallgorskl.  Sound  by  SSgt.  Turlington.) 

Narration:  No  matter  where  he's  stationed, 
one  of  the  brightest  moments  m  any  serrtce- 
man's  day  is  "mall  call."  At  Christmas  time, 
far  from  home,  mail  has  a  special  meaning 
for  the  man  in  uniform.  The  Christmas  mall 
rush  of  packages  going  overseas  has  already 
begun.  To  make  certain  packages  get  to  their 
destinations  by  Christmas  morning,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
have  teamed  up  once  more.  Christmas  pack- 
ages going  overseas  at  regular  postage  rates, 
like  to  this  aircraft  carrier  at  sea  off  the 
coast  of  Vietnam,  should  be  mailed  by  No- 
vember eighth.  If  a  Christmas  package  is  go- 
ing overseas  by  airmail,  it  must  be  mailed  by 
December  thirteenth.  The  U.S.  Navy  Post  Of- 
fice at  Sublc  Bay  in  the  Philippines  is  typical 
of  the  super-human  job  that  is  done  at  mili- 
tary post  offices  around  the  globe.  In  just  one 
month,  this  unit  processed  more  than  two 
million  pounds  of  mall  to  the  men  of  the  U.S. 
Seventh  Fleet.  The  fleet  Is  scattered  over 
millions  of  square  miles  of  the  Western  Paci- 
fic, sixty  percent  of  the  mall  going  to  ships 
on  line  duty  off  Vietnam.  Prom  the  time  rnaii 
arrives  at  Sublc  Bay,  until  it  is  sorted,  and 
rerouted,  only  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours 
have  gone  by.  Major  headaches  of  these  post 
men,  especially  during  the  Christmas  season, 
are  Incorrect  addresses  and  poorly  wrapped 
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pacKages  To  keep  track  of  the  Sevfn'h 
Fleets  three  hundred  ships  at  sea,  a  large 
bosrd  with  '.he  name  of  every  vessel  and  uiut 
Is  maintained  to  constantly  up-date  mall-Ue- 
llvery  routing  The  Christmas  mall  crunch 
has  begun  lor  these  men  and  thousands  like 
them  all  over  the  world  They  ne«d  your  help 
please.    MAIL   EARLY  I 

Time  of  scene,  i  wild  sound  throughout) 
oa  SOP  Plane  lands  rm  carrier:  17  SOP  Mall 
ofT  plane  20  SOP  Mall  Call  ';  38  SOP 
Sailors  re,  d  mall,  4.J  SOP  Sublc  Bay  Post  Of- 
fice; 103  SOP  Mail  off  truck:  1  28  SOP 
Sailors  sort  mall.  1  40  SOP  Routing  mall  on 
large  board.  1   58  SOP  Mall  in  sacks 
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I  \  newsfllm  release  from  the  OfBce  of  Assist- 
ant   Secretary    of    Defense.    Public    Affairs. 
Washington    DC.   Nov     7     1969  1 
Repi-bmc    or    Vietnam    .^iRCRArr    Mechanics 

Willi'.  TuRovcH  .\iRcRArr  Conversions 
I'DfflclJ!  Department  of  Defense  motion  pic- 
ture fflin  by  the  US  Air  Force  under  the 
direction  of  the  MACV  OfBce  of  Informa- 
tion Photography  by  Sgt.  Wallgorskl 
Sound  by  SSgt    Drew  i 

Vietnamese  Air  Force  iCNAFt  mechanics 
stationed  at  Binh  Thuy  Air  Base  In  South 
Vietnam's  delta  region  recently  whizzed 
through  a  change-over  course  In  helicopters 
and  attack  aircraft  Six  months  had  been 
allotted  for  the  conversion  from  CH-34  hell- 
copters  to  faster,  more  versatile  L'H-IH  hell- 
copters,  and  from  A  1  attack  aircraft  to  A-37 
Jets  Working  under  the  supervision  of  U  S 
Air  Force  technicians  the  Vietnamese  me- 
chanics learned  to  handle  testing  equipment 
and  major  repair  work  for  their  new  air- 
craft 

The  hard  working  offlcers  and  men  of  the 
VNAF  74th  Technic.il  Group  completed  their 
training  we'.l  ahead  of  schedule.  In  both 
cases,  the  conversion  of  helicopters  and 
planes  represented  a  switch  from  conven- 
tional engine  to  Jet  engine  The  UH-IH 
"Huey"  hel  copters  are  employed  In  dally 
combat  assault  operations  aguinst  the  Viet 
Cong  in  the  Delta  The  new  attack  aircr.ift 
are  used  against  enemy  base  c  imps,  supply 
areas  and  tr^iop  concentrations 

Scene  footage.  7.  video  sequences  lai  me- 
chanics work  on  plane,  audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footage.  8;  video  sequences  ibi  n.e- 
chanics  work  on  helicopter,  attdio.  wild 
track 

Scene  footage.  3,  video  sequences  iCi  me- 
chanics work  on  iittack  plane,  audio,  wild 
tr.ick 

Scene  footage  7;  video  sequences  idi  dolly 
shot  of   machine  shop;   audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footnge.  8.  video  sequences  lei  US 
adviser  work  test  equ.pment  with  South 
Vietnamese  mechanics,    audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footage.  6;  video  sequences  ifi  me- 
chanic testing  bomb  pylon:  audio,  wild 
track. 

Scene  footage.  17:  video  sequences  igi 
mechanic  w.irks  on  engine  with  US  adv.-ier, 
audio,  wild  track 
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A  newsnim  release  from  the  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  Public  .Mlairs, 
Washington    DC,   Nov     19.   1969 1 

Sailors.  .Marines  Aid  "Boys  Town"  in  the 
Philippines 
I  Official  Department  of  Defense  motion 
picture  film  by  the  U  3  Air  Force  under  the 
direction  of  the  MACV  Office  of  Information. 
Photography  by  SSgt  DeMltor.  Sound  by 
Sgt    Cawood  I 

At  Olangapo  in  the  Philippines.  U  S  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel  have,  for  more 
than  two  years,  aided  a  Philippine  'Boys 
Town  "  modeled  after  the  famous  boys  home 
in  Nebraska  Since  Olangapo  borders  the  huge 
US  Naval  facility  at  Sublc  Bay.  working 
parties  from  ships  uif  the  Seventh  Fleet  wh,ch 
put  into  Sublc  regularly  give  their  time  to 
the  school  In  the  little  more  than  two  years 
sinre  the  school  was  founded,  an  estimated 
1.500  Sailors  and  Marine's  have  given  their 
time  and  money  toward  .ildlng  the  boy.s  U  S 
Sailors  have  built  a  playground  and  school- 
house  for  the  boys,  who  range  In  age  from  6 
to  16.  hooked  up  an  electrical  system,  and 
assisted  in  construction  of  farm-type  build- 
ings 

Rev  John  Moran.  a  Catholic  Missionary  of 
the  Columban  Fathers  Order,  from  Provi- 
dence. R I  .  is  director  of  the  insutution 
which  currently  houses  32  boys  He  esti- 
mated Navy  volunteers  have  donned  about 
»4  500  in  cash  .ind  S5.000  in  ;  ibor  toward  the 
Boys  Town  Typical  of  the  groups  which  regu- 
l.irly  Visit  the  Plllplno  boys  is  this  one  fro.m 
the  US3  PARICUTIN,  which  put  into  Sublc 
B.iy  directly  from  line  duty  in  Vietnam 
waters  They  spent  a  d.iy  seeding  a  field, 
painting  a  building  to  house  pigs  repairing 
a  water  pump  and  playing  with  the  young- 
sters. 

Scene  footage,  6:  video  seqeunces  lai  Navy 
trucks  into  Boys  Town;   audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footage,  19;  video  sequences  ibl 
Sailors   seed    field;    audio,   wild    track. 

Scene  footage,  6;  video  sequences  (C) 
Sailors  painting  box;  audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footage.  10.  video  sequences  (d) 
Sailors  work  jn  pump:  audio,  wild  trick 

Scene  footage.  12:  video  sequences  lei 
Sailors  play  basketb.tll:  audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footage.  6;  vide.)  sequences  (ft 
Sailors,  boys  on  swing;   audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footage  21:  video  sequences  (g) 
All  at  party;  audio,  wild  track 
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I  K   newsfllm   release   from    the   Office  of   As- 
sistant   Secretary    o£    Defense    i  Public   Af- 
fairs i     Washington.  DC,   Nov    28.   19691 
South  Vietnam  Fighter  Pilots  Fly  F-5 

■  Preeuom  Fiuhter  ■ 
I  Official  Department  of  Defense  motion 
picture  film  by  the  U  S  .Mr  Force  under  the 
direction  of  the  MACV  Office  of  Information. 
Photography  by  SSgt.  DeMltor  and  Sgt. 
Wallgorskl.  Sound  by  SSgt    Cawood  i 

Vietnam  .Mr  Force  iVNAFi  fighter  pilots 
flying  the  supersonic  F  5  •'Freedom  Fighter" 
have  been  taking  on  a  more  varied  combat 
role  in  operations  against  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  Army  troops  as  part  of  the 
growing  "Vietnamlzatlon  '  program  taking 
place  in  all  branches  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  military  The  23rd  Tactical  Wing 
of  the  VNAF.  based  at  Bleu  Hoa.  one  of  the 
world's  busiest  air  fields  is  the  only  wing 
employing  the  sleek  Jet  fighter  plane  Many 
of  these  pilots  have  logged  2000  Ui  3000  hours 


of  combat  In  the  F  5  and.  In  the  process, 
have  earned  the  respect  of  pilots  everywhere 
for  their  prowess  with  the  sujiersonlc  air- 
craft. 

The  "Freedom  Fighter"  carries  a  terrific 
wallop  with  its  two  fast-firing  20mm  can- 
nons. 19  Mighty  Mou.se"  2  75-lnch  rocki-tjs 
and  four  five-inch  High  V'eloclty  Aircraft 
Rockets  Other  possible  armament  loail.,,  i:i- 
clude  500.  750,  1000,  or  2000  pound  boinhs. 
"Sidewinder"  missiles,  ■  Zuni"  rockets  ^r 
napalm  cannlsters.  depending  upon  the  nu.s- 
sion.  These  nims  show  the  South  Vietnainc-~e 
pilots  on  a  mission  against  an  enemy  buiiki  r 
complex  The  target  ha,s  been  marked  vih 
a  smoke  rocket  and  seconds  later  the  F  js 
sw.:k  p  in,  drr.p  their  bombs,  and  are  gone 
as  quickly  as  they  came 

Scene  fix>tage.  8;  video  sequences  lai  VNAP 
pilot  puts  on  helmet  in  cockpit,  audio,  wild 
track. 

Scene  footage.  7.  video  sequences  (bi  Crew 
chief  gives  pilot  go-ahead  signal:  audio,  wild 
tr.ick 

Scene  footage.  17.  video  sequences  ici  F  5 
taxiing;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  root.ige.  6:  video  sequences  idi  F  5 
lak:ng  off;  audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footage.  9.  vide(j  sequences  le)  F-58 
in  flight    audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footiige.  3,  video  sequences  if)  T,ir- 
get  on  ground  marked  by  smoke;  audio,  wild 
track. 

Scene  footage.  19;  video  .sequences  ig)  F-5 
on  bombing  run;  audio,  wild  track 

Scene  footage.  6;  video  sequences  (h)  F-58 
In  flight,  audio,  wild  tr.ick 

Note  to  editors:  75  ft  16mni  color  com- 
posite print  released  to  .\BC  TV.  CBS-T\'. 
NBC-TV.  Fox  Movietone.  UPITN,  and  a 
master  and  optical  track  to  Deluxe  Labora- 
tories 

Editors:  Please  credit  Department  of  De- 
fense in  title  or  commentary  This  Is  a  "V" 
series  color  composite  print  released  to  each 
Individual  DOD  pool. 

I  .A  newshlm  release  from  the  Office  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense.  Public  .Affairs, 
Washington,  DC,  Dec.  2,  19691 

South  Vietnamese  Forces  Guard  I.sland  in 

SiAM  Gulp  .\gainst  V'ietcong 
(Official  Department  of  Defense  motion  pic- 
ture by  the  US  Mr  Force  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  M-^CV  Office  of  Information 
Photography  by  Stigt.  DeMltor,  SS>;t. 
Schrlever.  and  Sgt.  Wallgorskl.  Sound  by 
SSgt    Cawood  I 

For  some  time,  _the  Viet  Cong  have  looked 
longingly  at  the  Island  of  Phu  Quoc  in  the 
Gulf  of  Slam,  about  25  miies  from  the  Viet- 
nam mainland  The  island  is  only  30  miles 
long  and  17  miies  across  at  its  widest  point. 
Its  nearly  16,000  inhabitants  live  priinarilv 
in  the  city  of  Duoni;  Dong  They  bring  in 
enough  fish  and  manufacture  enough  fish 
products  to  enjoy  the  highest  per  capita  In- 
come level  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  This 
alone  would  be  reason  enough  for  the  Viet 
Cont;  to  want  to  control  Phu  Quoc.  but,  mili- 
tarily. It  would  serve  .%s  an  excellent  stagiiit; 
point  for  operations  against  the  Mekoiii; 
Delta  region  of  the  niamlancl  Phu  Quoc  is 
secure  from  the  Viet  Cong 

.■\£  part  of  the  successful  "Vietnamlzatlon" 
program,  South  Vietnamese  Regional  and 
PoptUar  Force  troops  have  completely  as- 
sumed the  Job  of  guarding  the  island  agalii.s 
enemy  iniiltrators.  There  are  now  only  a 
handiul  nj  .Amencan  troops  on  the  island. 
Popular  Force  units  are  used  to  guard 
bridges  and  access  routes  into  Duong  D  >nit 
•*'hile  Rettional  Forces  conduct  patnols  and 
sweeps  well  outside  the  city  .'^earchlng  for 
traces  of  enemy  infiltrators  'The  sweeiw  inu> 
the  countryside  are  coiiduci-ed  during  the 
day  and  at  night    This  patrol   uncovered  an 
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enemy  bunker,  but  found  no  trace  of  any 
Viet  Cong  soldiers 

Scene  footage.  10:  video  sequences  (a) 
Aerial  of  Phu  Quoc  Island  and  Duong  Dong 
city:  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  tootage.  7;  video  sequencer  (b)  Har- 
bor scenes  at  Duong  Dong;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  i(x>tage.  5:  video  sequences  (c)  Fish- 
ermen with  nets:   audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage.  3;  \-ldeo  sequences  (d)  Ox 
team  throui^.h  the  city:   audio,  wild  track. 

.Scene  footage  7;  video  sequences  (ei  Popu- 
lar Forces  check  villager  on  bridge;  audio, 
wild  track 

Scene  footage.  4:  video  sequences  (f)  Re- 
ttional  Forces  camp;   audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  foiitagp.  5;  video  sequences  ig)  Re- 
gional Forces  officers  and  Americans  confer; 
.ludio.  wild  truck. 

Scene  footage.  2,o;  video  sequences  (hi  Re- 
ttlonal  Fiirces  troops  on  sweep  through  coun- 
try.side;  audio,  wild  track. 

.Scene  l.jotaije.  10;  video  sequences  li)  En- 
fiiiy  bunker  inspected;  audio,  wild  track. 

Scene  footage  5:  video  sequences  (J)  Re- 
gional Forces  troops  continue  sweep;  audio, 
Wild  track. 

Note   to   editors:    80   ft.    16mm   color   com- 

jio.site    print    released    to    .ABC  TV.    CBS-TV, 

NBC-TV    Fox  .Movietone.  UPITN.  and  a  mas- 

er  and  optical  track  to  Deluxe  Laboratories. 

Editor.s  Please  credit  Department  of  De- 
lense  in  title  or  commentary.  This  Is  a  "V" 
>enes  color  compositf  print  released  to  each 
.ndlvidual  DOD  pool. 


PROJECT  HOPE  COMES  TO  AMER- 
ICA: MORE  MEDICAL  PERSONNEL 
NEEDED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
neither  the  advances  in  medical  science, 
nor  the  growing  ability  of  Americans  to 
pay  lor  good  medical  c&re  will  raise 
health  .siandard-s  in  this  country'  until  we 
break  the  bottleneck  of  limited  medical 
manpower.  This  scarcity  is  not  only 
among  physicians;  it  is  acute  among 
medical  and  laboratory  technicians, 
nurses  aids,  and  public  health  workers 
of  all  kinds. 

More  people  in  these  jobs  can  make  the 
greatest  impact  upon  low  health  stand- 
ards in  poverty  areas  all  over  the  coun- 
tr>'.  Where  medical  care  is  limited  to  doc- 
lors,  dentists,  and  hospitals,  it  is  also 
limited  to  families  able  to  pay  for  this 
most  costly  care,  plus  a  few  charity  pa- 
tients. We  need  to  expand  our  supply  of 
hospitals,  doctors,  dentists,  and  all  their 
related  professional  personnel. 

But  there  is  an  even  greater  need  to 
expand  the  supply  of  men  and  women 
trained  in  public  health  techniques  and 
in  education.  Without  more  such  people, 
there  is  not  much  chance  that  health 
.standards  will  improve  among  the  poor. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  pilot  program  in  the 
training  of  such  people  that  holds 
promise  for  many  communities.  It  is  pri- 
\  ately  sponsored  and  financed.  It  is  op- 
crated  by  the  same  organization  that  has 
made  such  a  mark  upon  health  tech- 
niques in  undeveloped  countries. 

It  IS  Project  HOPE.  Project  HOPE  has 
1  ome  into  Laredo,  Tex.,  just  to  locate  and 
train  the  people  who  can  accomplish  the 
most  in  their  local  community  to  improve 
Its  health. 

An  article  describing  the  HOPE  cam- 
!)aign  in  Laredo  was  published  in  Parade 
magazine  on  December  7,  1969.  Ably  writ- 
ten by  George  Michaelson,  it  accurately 


outlines  the  problem,  and  it  relates  the 
way  in  which  HOPE  is  doing  something 
about  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOPE  Is  the  Best  Medicine 
(By  George  Michaelson) 

Laredo.  Tex. —  "Ever  since  I  was  in  third 
grade  I  had  the  idea  in  my  head  to  be  a 
nurse.  But,  In  the  seventh  grade  I  had  to 
drop  out  of  school  to  help  my  father  support 
my  eight  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  You 
see,  my  father  Is  deaf  and  couldn't  get  work 
except  in  the  fields.  So.  in  the  summer  we 
went  north  to  thin  tomatoes  in  Utah,  to  hoe 
beets  In  Minnesota,  and  to  pick  cucumbers 
in  Wisconsin.  Then  we  came  back  to  Texas  to 
top  carrots  and  onions.  I  did  this  until  I  was 
19  and  got  married.  I  never  lost  the  idea  of 
being  a  nurse,  but  I  figured  I  didn't  have  no 
chance  anymore." 

Oralla  Camarillo,  a  short,  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed  woman,  now  has  a  chance,  or  more 
exactly,  HOPE.  Together  with  23  other 
Mexican-Americans,  most  of  whom  are  high- 
school  dropouts,  she  is  currently  enrolled 
here  as  a  "health  assistant"  trainee  in  what 
may  well  be  America's  most  innovative  medi- 
cal training  program — Project  HOPE. 

around  the   world 

Project  HOPE  is  no  newcomer  to  this  train- 
ing business.  For  the  past  nine  years,  its 
15,000-ton  World  War  II  hospital  ship,  also 
called  HOPE,  has  been  sailing  to  some  of 
the  world's  poverty  regions  with  a  cargo  of 
about  150  American  doctors,  dentists  and 
nurses.  Some  of  these  medics  fan  out  into  the 
city  and  countryside  to  train  local  people, 
while  the  rest  administer  to  the  sick  from 
aboard  the  ship's  model  hospital. 

As  a  privately  financed  project  i  annual 
budget  Is  $6.7  million,  with  70  percent  com- 
ing from  individuals  and  30  percent  from 
corporations),  HOPE  goes  only  where  it  is 
Invited  and  usually  stays  no  more  than  nine 
or  ten  months.  To  date,  it  has  visited  11 
countries  on  four  continents,  trained  some 
5.100  persons  In  medicine,  dentistry  and 
nursing,  and  has  compiled  a  list  of  achieve- 
ments that  range  from  organizing  the  first 
nursing  school  in  northern  Peru  to  fabricat- 
ing the  first  set  of  false  teeth  in  Guinea. 

Yet  in  the  last  year  or  so,  with  the  grow- 
ing awareness  that  America  too  has  poverty 
pockets,  some  of  the  project's  workers  began 
to  feel  that  HOPE — like  charity — ought  to 
begin  at  home  Explains  HOPE'S  49-year-old 
founder-director.  Dr.  William  Walsh:  "Our 
country  Is  already  approaching  something 
of  a  crisis  in  medical  care.  We  have  only 
about  half  the  doctors  and  medical  techni- 
cians we  need  and  two-thirds  of  the  nurses. 
And  as  you  can  imagine,  it's  even  worse  in 
poor  areas.  Therefore,  about  a  year  ago.  we  de- 
cided that  In  addition  to  our  work  overseas, 
we  would  also  try  to  get  something  going 
here  In  the  U.S.  After  looking  all  around 
the  country  we  decided  to  start  in  Laredo." 

HOPE  couldn't  have  found  a  better  spot 
to  launch  Its  first  domestic  program.  Laredo 
Is  a  dusty  Texas  border  town  of  some  78,000 
people,  a  town  that  In  all  its  sun-baked  his- 
tory has  managed  to  pick  up  few  distinctions, 
except  that  It  is  now  the  poorest  city  in  the 
nation.  About  85  percent  of  the  population 
are  Mexican-Americans,  many  of  whom 
scratch  out  an  existence  as  field  hands. 
There  Is  much  illness,  few  doctors,  and  only 
one  250-bed  hospital  to  serve  them  and  any- 
one else  within  a  150-mile  radius. 
superstition 

Moreover,  with  this  under-exposure  to 
modern  medicine,  has  gone  superstltution. 


It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  an  appendici- 
tis patient  to  attempt  the  home  cure  of 
wrapping  his  belly  with  spiced  banana  leaves, 
or  for  a  mother  to  refuse  to  let  a  doctor  see 
her  newborn  baby  for  fear  that  he  might 
look  upon  the  child  with  a  mal  de  ojo  levll 
eye).  "So  much  of  this  superstition  and  the 
sickness  that  comes  with  it,"  concludes 
Jos^  Gonzalez,  administrator  of  the  county's 
public  health  program,  "can  be  wiped  out 
if  only  we  can  educate  the  people.  But  we 
Just  don't  have  the  medical  personnel  to  do 
it.  That's  where  HOPE  comes  in." 

Shortly  .'iJter  the  eight-member  HOPE  staff 
arrived  in  May.  they  began  seeking  out  can- 
didates for  their  "health  assistant"  trainee 
program — a  program  that  In  four  montlis 
intends  to  make  nurses'  aides  and  public 
health  workers  out  of  under-educated  house- 
wives and  field  hands.  "Since  we've  done  this 
kind  of  thing  all  over  the  world,"  says  Wil- 
liam Walsh  Jr..  son  of  HOPE'S  director,  and 
adminl.straior  of  the  Laredo  project,  "there's 
no  reason  why  we  can't  do  it  here.  You  see, 
in  almost  .dl  poverty  areas  there  ide  a  lot  of 
very  bright  and  unused  people  who  are  Just 
wailing  for  a  chance  to  improve  themselves 
and  serve  others.  Our  job  is  to  give  them  the 
chance  " 

Right  away,  however,  HOPE  ran  into  prob- 
lems. Almost  no  males  applied  to  the  pro- 
grajn — •evidently,"  says  Walsh,  "it  Is  con- 
sidered wom.in's  work  to  look  .ifter  the  sick." 
And  then,  there  were  women  who  wanted  to 
apply,  but  whose  husbands  wouldn't  let  them 
lor  fear  they  would  be  rubbing  .Mbows  too 
closely  with  other  men. 

Even  with  these  obstacles,  by  the  begin- 
ning of  October  HOPE  had  recruited  and  be- 
gun to  teach  its  first  batch  of  trainees — all 
women,  from  18  to  37  years  old  "We  had  to 
scout  around  a  bit  to  find  them."  .says  young 
Walsh,  "but  we've  come  up  with  a  tremen- 
dous group  that's  rarin'  to  go.  Almost  all  of 
them  come  from  large  families  that  are  living 
below  the  poverty  level,  and  yet  have  aver- 
age IQ's  or  better.  We've  got  them  working 
a  full  40-hour  week  and  absences  are  rare." 

COLLEGE   AND   FIELD 

Participation  in  the  program,  for  which 
trainees  get  a  weekly  stipend  of  about  $40, 
involves  an  equal  mix  of  classroom  and  field 
work.  The  courses  are  taught  at  Laredo  Jun- 
ior College,  and  range  from  public  health 
care  to  weekly  seminars  in  Mexican-Ameri- 
can history.  "The  purpose  of  the  Mexican- 
American  history  course."  explains  Dr.  Stan- 
ley Ross,  coordinator  of  the  seminar  .'eries. 
"is  to  give  the  trainees  some  understanding 
and  pride  in  their  background." 

As  for  the  field  work,  it  runs  the  gamut 
from  learning  to  give  enemas  and  vaccines  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  to  visiting  farm  workers' 
families.  On  a  typical  home  visit,  trainees 
meet  up  with  families  like  that  of  Mrs. 
Fellcitas  Hernandez.  Her  husband.  Guada- 
lupe, is  a  field  hand  who  earns  820-S30  a 
week,  out  of  which  he  pays  for  his  two-room 
shack,  and  feeds  and  clothes  his  eight  chil- 
dren. They  and  thousands  of  other  families 
like  them."  says  Mrs.  Anna-Maria  Ramirez, 
a  public  health  nurse,  "are  almost  com- 
pletely isolated.  They  go  nowhere,  see  nobody. 
Yet.  if  any  of  them  gets  sick  they  must  have 
somebody  to  turn  to.  to  call.  And  who  could 
be  better  than  these  health  assistants  who 
know  the  problems  so  well,  because  many  of 
them  have  come  from  the  same  background." 

"Most  of  us  have  been  here  all  our  lives." 
adds  HOPE  trainee,  Manuela  Chavarrla.  "so 
we  know  how  the  people  are.  Before  HOPE 
came.  I  used  to  work  as  a  custodian  at  Mercy 
Hospital.  There  you'd  see  a  lot  of  real  sad 
cases — like  tuberculosis  patients  who  died 
because  they  were  afraid  or  forgot  to  take  the 
pills  the  doctor  gave  them,  or  babies  who  had 
about  scratched  out  their  own  eyes  with  long 
fingernails  their  mothers  wouldn't  cut.  Tliey 
believed  it  would  stop  the  child's  growth. 
Now    that    I'm    getting    some    training    I'm 
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anxious  to  get  out  m  the  field  and  see  what  I 
cin  do  About  these  things." 

Once  trie  hea.tn  assistants  have  com- 
pleted their  trainui({  they  w;U  inimedlately 
fill  the  vacant  slots  In  t'..e  public  heti'.th  pro- 
gram and  at  Mercy  Hospital  Yet,  they  will 
not  be  throught  ^vllh  their  education 
HOPE'S  staff  has  already  t>egun  Ui  map  out 
an  'In-servlce  '  tralnlni?  proijram  which  will 
pnjvide  on -going  education  for  the  new 
health  .ii-sistant3.  as  well  a£  for  many  other 
nurses'  aides  and  public   health   worlcers 

"The  rei^son  for  thi.s  in-service  training  " 
explains  HOPE  n'lrse  Najicy  Fern  who  In 
addition  to  w./rklng  on  the  training  program 
also  puts  in  a  full-time  shift  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital. "13  to  keep  the  health  assistants  and 
all  other  heal-h  "j/rrteers  up-to-dite  In  big 
cities  like  N'ew  Y^.rk  and  Philadelphia  It  Is 
commiin  practice  to  have  on-going  tralnina 
which  includes  lectures  and  famiUarizatlor. 
with  s?m?  of  the  late.-^t  techniques  In  med- 
lc-:»l  practice  But  out  in  places  like  Laredo 
In-service  training  goes  by  the  boards.  We 
want  to  m  ike  sure  that  the  training  goes  on 
after  HOPF  lea-  es  ' 

BEVOND     t.\REI>0 

HOPE  s  immediate  pUn  is  to  stick  around 
Laredo  for  another  three  years  By  that  time 
Utfy  Miil  have  trained  hundreds  of  health 
aaelttaoM.  some  of  whcm  will  stay  In  Laredo 
while  others  .ire  expected  to  fan  out  to  other 
needy  .ind  desolate  areas 

Also  within  a  few  years.  HOPE  Intends  to 
start  up  similar  projects  thrmighout  the 
country  (a  second  program  Is  already  under- 
way on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  Ganado. 
Arizona  I  And  if  HOPE  Is  successful,  fjerhaps 
other  programs  both  public  and  private,  will 
follow  suit  "This  Is  Just  the  beg.nnlng."  says 
Dr  Leo  Cigarr.a.  L^edo  surgeon  nud  cu- 
chalrman  of  HOPE'S  Laredo  projec  "If  we 
prove  hers  that  hcuse-w'.ves  and  field  hands 
can  be  made  into  competent  health  workers, 
theres  no  reason  why  It  can  t  be  done 
elsewhere  ' 

Meanwhile,  the  eyes  of  Texas,  and  much 
of  the  nation,  are  upon  them  They  are  be- 
ginning to  see  f  hat  the  ready  solution  to  poor 
quality  medicine  In  poor  areas  may  not  be  a 
lot  of  docto.-s  and  a  lot  of  money  but  a  class- 
room full  of  Oraha  Camarillos  vmd  a  little  bit 
of  HOPE 


VALUE  OF  GOOD  STATISTICS 
FOR  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Piesident.  most  of  us, 
I  suppose,  are  mclined  to  leave  statistics 
to  the  statisticians  Yet.  as  pomted  out 
m  a  recent  editorial  m  Barr  -n  s.  the  na- 
tional businesvS  and  financial  weekly,  we 
do  so  at  ovu"  own  risk.  We  could  be  play- 
ing Rus-sian  roulette  with  our  economic 
well-being  if  major  decisions  on  public 
policy  are  being  based  on  faiUty  and  in- 
accurate statistics 

During  the  past  year,  several  of  our 
major  economic  series  have  come  under 
-severe  criticism  both  for  tardiness  and 
inaccuracy  Among  the  key  business  sta- 
tistics cited  are:  First,  money  supply; 
second,  retail  sales,  third,  mventories: 
fourth.  hoUMng  data:  and  fifth,  both 
actual  and  potential  GNP — gross  iia- 
tiunal  product.  And  there  are  more  Sev- 
eral week.^  arJo,  Mr  Julius  Shiskin.  As- 
sistant Director  for  Statistical  Policy, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  charged  that  to- 
day's inflation  may  well  have  been 
sparked  by  decisions  based  upon  errone- 
ous gross  nauonal  product  data  in  1965. 

And  Chairman  Paul  McCracken,  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  stated  re- 
cently that  there  is  apparently  as  much 


uncertainty  about  where  we  have  been 
as  where  we  are  going 

Mr  President.  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
that  we  took  steps  to  put  our  statistical 
hou.se  in  jider  It  is  meaningless  to  com- 
plain about  our  past  mistakes— for  one 
thing,  there  have  been  just  too  many 
of  them  But  it  is  a  .sad  fact,  that  this  Na- 
tion, the  Aealthie.st  and  mosr  advanced 
of  all.  has  not  been  able  to  afford  good 
statistics  What  kind  of  economy  is  it 
when  multibilUon  dollar  public  and  pri- 
vate jud-'ments  miist  be  based  on  a  few 
thousand  dollars  worth  uf  unreliable 
statistics':'  As  stated  so  well  in  the  Bar- 
son's  article.  "A  firm  yrasp  of  ones  own 
ignorance  is  the  beglnnint;  of  wisdom." 

I  a,sk  unanimoiLs  c-insent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  Barrons  of  November  24.  1969, 
on  this  general  subject,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  thLs  point. 

Therf-  be'nj  r.o  obiection,  the  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  th.e  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  NiMBEas  Game— Errant  Statstics   Are 
No  Guide  to  Ptrenc  Polict 

"What's  making  Investors  a  little  nervous 
right  here  is  the  unthinkable  notion  that  an 
anency  "f  government  is  telling  the  truth." 
Thus  ironically  noted  Alan  Abelson,  our 
resident  cynic,  in  his  .stock  market  column 
last  week  After  the  classic  fashion  of  ora- 
cles, hl.s  comment,  which  referred  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  was  suitably  hedged 
.igainst  a  .sudden  .-everslon  'o  form  None- 
theless, from  the  White  House  on  down 
the  Ni.xon  Administration  lately  has  been 
treating  Main  Street  and  Wall  Street  alike 
to  an  unsettling  burst  of  candor,  with  regard 
to  everything  from  the  palpable  bias  of  tele- 
vision newscasters  to  the  sorry  state  of  the 
nation's  basic  economic  data.  On  the  latter 
count.  Maurice  Mann.  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  recently  Jolted  a 
professional  audience  by  sharply  criticizing 
the  'ardlnes,s  and  :naccur'i.'y  of  government 
figures  on  Inventories  and  retail  sales;  "in 
my  opinion.  ■  he  added  bluntly,  "we  are 
playing  Russian  Roulette'  with  our  econ- 
omy. "  Concerning  recent  revisions  in 
ofDclal  estimates  of  the  U  S.  money  supply. 
Paul  W  McCracken,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has 
bitterly  complained  that  the  "figures  are 
failing  apart  un  us  '  The  chief  of  the  three 
wise  men  went  on  to  say:  "It  is  perhaps  not 
being  excessively  bold  to  suggest  there  is 
apparently  aa  much  uncertainty  about  where 
We  have  been  as  where  we  are  going.'" 

After  eight  years  of  government  that  waa 
frequently  wrong  but  seldom  In  doubt,  un- 
certainty is  refreshing  The  New  Frontier, 
which  must  have  fancied  the  allusion  to 
Plato,  talked  a  gtxxj  deal  of  encouraging 
"dialogue':  indeed,  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  with  a  bow  to  the  concept,  has 
Just  held  a  "Sympoeium  on  Public  Policy 
and  Economic  Understanding,"  which  Is 
modestly  labeled  i  in  .id'.ance)  as  Its  "most 
prestigious  meeting  of  the  year  "  Yet  the 
Kennedy  Admialstratiun.  when  not  ranting 
at  the  business  community,  tended  to  speak 
in  a  querulous,  arrogant  tone  which  brooked 
no  repiv  "Come  let  us  reason  together.  "  was 
the  wat*.hword  of  the  Great  Society,  even  as 
It  proceeded  ruthlessly  "u  manipulate  statis- 
tics— the  balance  of  payments  and  Interest 
rates  are  two  painful  cases  In  point — and 
twist  arms.  Perhaps  the  ship  of  state  has 
become  so  hard  to  navigate  lately  because 
someone  >jn  the  bridge  for  years  has  been 
diddling  the  compaj»a. 

Even  In  the  absence  of  tampering,  the 
charts  by  which  the  federal  powers-that-be 
seek  to  steer  are  fragmentary,  hard-to-read 
and  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Statis- 


tics on  the  Gross  National  Product  no  longor 
tally  with  those  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bo,,:  a 
Index  of  Industrial  Production  A  sharp  .,it- 
vauce  m  personal  Income  mysteriously  fulls 
to  \-ield  either  an  increase  in  retail  sales  ..r 
a  propwrtlonate  rise  in  savings  Figures  n 
housing  starts  and  the  U  S.  .-tock  of  shelter 
historically  wide  of  the  mark,  go  from  b.id 
to  worse.  Tlie  data,  in  sum,  remain  whar 
they  have  always  been,  a  mijor  roadblock  'i 
accurate  forec.ists  of  business  conditlon^ 
public  and  private  alike.  Thereby  they  also 
necessarily  make  hash  of  etTcrts  either  ' 
tlne-tune  the  economy  or  indeed  to  turn  t 
on  and  off  The  fault  may  lie  not  onlv 
ourselves  but  also  in  our  stars 

Be  that  as  it  niav.  the  statistical  rtrmainei/ 
for  »oo  long  has  shed  only  faint  and  fiti;,. 
light  Some  ol  tlie  distortion,  to  be  sure  • 
inun-matie  since  mid- 1966.  Uie  U.S.  delib- 
erately has  confused  the  balance-of-pa\ - 
ments  stHti.slics  land  clouded  \in-  irsues  tiu- 
raise  I  by  disclosing  not  one  set  (if  figures  b't 
two;  en  the  basis  of  oltlcliil  re.srrve  transa  ■- 
tions.  wiiich.  are  readily  pretf.i';!  up  or  e.  - 
meticl/ed.  the  US  position  li.i.-  looked  bij- 
Uons  of  dollars  better  than  it  really  Is.  Uv 
and  lar';'e  howeve.  c  iliclal  data  .  iti,piy  siii!.  ■ 
from  Inhfrent  del:?t..  Thus.  At.  i.u.iiu  Bud  .- 
et  Dlrectur  Mann  cited  the  exu.uple  of  bu.-.- 
uc3^  inventories,  swings  In  which,  he  o!-- 
served,  'are  a  major  source  of  inilialance  br- 
t.veen  ag-re^;  ite  deniLind  and  a  desirable 
grow-h  path  "  Nonetheless,  statistics  la- 
nearly  two  months  behind  event.^.  and  all  tv  . 
uiteu  lail  ti>  rellcct  the  true  .state  of  arfau 
In  the  luiirth  quarter  of  19CG.  prellmlna! 
estim.ite.s  by  the  Department  .1  Commei.  • 
put  the  annual  r.ite  of  invent.;  v  accumul.  - 
tlon  at  ?n  billion.  lar.^hort  of  ti'e  $20  billi<  :i 
which  tile  final  flirure  proved  to  be. 

Other  horrid  ex.iniiiles  come  '•>  mind,  hu- 
emplovment  statl.'-tlf.s.  as  we  have  noted  be- 
fore, chc'jse  to  Iginrc  the  number  of  unfili'.  : 
Jobs,  thereby  giving  the  cificlal  appraisal  ■  : 
the  labor  market  a  lopsided  be.irlsh  bi.i- 
Housing  .statistics  fail  to  include  eitlier 
mobile  or  nursing  homes,  omissions  which 
uiideritau'  by  .it  ;..ibt  ^jnc-qiuirter  the  nun.- 
ber  of  dwelling  units  added  this  year  to  tiie 
nation's  store  of  shelter.  Even  the  moii.  v 
supply,  which  now  looms  so  large  in  Waiii- 
ingt  m's  economic  irame  of  reterenee,  has. 
proven  unreliable.  Prior  to  a  series  ol  rece;; 
revisions,  it  gave  a  .-hort  count  both  to  Eur.  - 
dollar  deposits  and  to  nonmember  ban.-, 
holdings  uf  vault  .ai,h  Hence,  lor  the  fir: 
six  months  of  19ti'.<,  the  figures  tended  to  uii- 
derstato  t!ie  growih  of  demuiul  deposits  aiu- 
currency  in  circulation,  and  to  exaggerai' 
the  impact  of  tight  money. 

The  first  of  the  revisions  cited  above 
prompted  Dr.  McCracken's  heartfelt  aiui 
wldelv  quoted  complaint;  the  second  lelt 
him  speechless.  Well  it  might.  For  how  can 
anyone  predict  the  future  if  he  has  only  ;i 
foggy  notion  of  where  things  stand?  \VuH 
Street  all  along  has  tended  to  date  the  aa- 
vent  of  monetary  restraint  from  last  Decem- 
ber, when  the  Federal  Reserve  upped  the 
discount  rate  from  5'4%  to  5'*j'"c  and 
launched  the  stock  market  on  its  long  aim 
painful  slide.  Now  it  seems  that  until  mid- 
summer, money  tightened  In  spite,  rather 
than  because,  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Scant 
wonder — as  FRB  member  Dewey  Daane  in- 
sisted last  week— that  the  Fed  has  no  early 
plans  to  relax  a  policy  which  began  to  bite 
barely  three  months  ago.  On  the  fiscal  scene 
as  early  budget  estimates  time  and  again 
have  gone  awry,  the  prognosticators  also 
rate  scant  kudos.  In  fiscal  "68.  the  Treasurv 
at  first  forecast  a  deficit  of  $8.3  billion;  the 
shortfall  actually  exceeded  $25  billion. 

Forecasts  without  facts;  prophets  without 
honor;  public  policy  based  on  faulty  prem- 
ises. The  mounting  evidence  should  give 
pause  to  even  the  most  grandiose  planner^ 
Last  week  Julius  Shlshkln.  newly  desig- 
nated satlstlcal  expert  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, disclosed  that  errors  in  computing  the 
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gross  national  product  four  years  ago  helped 
unleash  today's  Infiatlon.  The  GNP  figures 
tor  1965  apparently  showed  a  yawning  gap 
between  actual  and  potential  output;  subse- 
quent revisions  of  the  data  wiped  out  the 
i;ap.  he  told  the  Federal  Statistics  Users 
Conference,  but  not  before  the  policy- 
makers had  succeeded  In  "over-heating  an 
.ilready  bubbling  economy."  Business  men 
who  should  know  better  may  call  for  price 
and  wage  controls,  while  professors  may  urge 
a  .so-called  incomes  policy  (as  did  Professor 
Paul  A  SamuelEon  of  MIT  at  last  week's 
ABA  Svmposium).  Both  doctrinaire  groups 
might  first  reflect  on  the  glaring  inadequa- 
cies of  the  national  income  statistics,  A  firm 
i^rasp  of  one's  own  Ignorance  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom. 

On  this  score,  the  Nixon  Administration 
IS  light-years  ahead  of  Its  predecessor's.  Let 
It  seek  to  improve  the  nation's  statistics,  as 
Mr.  Mann  wants.  Let  it  keep  an  honest  count 
(as,  to  the  dismay  of  observers  who  have 
forgotten  the  earlier  chicanery.  It  now  Is 
doing  with  the  balance  of  payments) .  Above 
all.  let  It  take  a  properly  dim  view  of  the 
dismal  science.  The  shrill  pitchmen  of  the 
New  Economics  have  been  peddling  the  old 
snake  oil.  High  time  they  were  called  to  ac- 
count. 


THE  CRISIS  OP  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  interest  in  the  crisis  of  our  en- 
vironment is  abundantly  clear.  For  too 
lone  we  have  ignored  the  abuse  of  the 
iiabitat  on  which  all  life,  including  man 
himself,  depends.  Now.  in  the  last  third 
if  the  20th  century,  -we  must  establish 

■  luality  as  well  as  quantity  as  a  goal  of 
.\merican  life. 

Nowhere  is  this  challenge  greater  than 
in  the  new  State  of  Alaska,  where  there 
i.s  unparalleled  beauty  and  Integrity  of 
the  natural  environment,  but  also  a 
ijounty  of  riches  that  increasingly  is  ex- 
ploitable and  exploited  by  our  modern 
technology. 

The  question  Is  ■whether  these  riches 
■an  he  utilized  to  the  benefit  of  Alaska, 

■  lur  Nation,  and  the  world  without  the 
de.'^tnution  of  the  unique  and  priceless 
.'colosical  .system  of  the  far  north.  The 
.mswcr  is  still  far  from  clear.  And  in 
larpe  oart,  the  future  of  Alaska's  en- 
'.ironment  will  be  determined  by  the  pro- 
tections that  are  built  into  the  plans  for 
extracting  the  massive  oil  deposits  that 
liave  been  discovered  on  the  North  Slope. 

To  report  on  this  complex  picture,  the 
St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  sent  two  re- 
porters. William  K.  Wyant  Jr.,  of  the 
Washington  bureau,  and  Al  Delugach,  of 
!he  St.  Louis  staff,  and  photographer 
Robert  C.  Holt.  Jr..  to  Alaska  last  fall  to 
stud.v  the  impact  of  oil  development  on 
'he  49th  State. 

An  ivin.i;  in  Alaska  at  the  end  of  Sep- 

finbcr.     liie    Post-Dispatch     team    le- 

.nained  in  th..  State  during  most  of  Oc- 

ober.  and  the  result  was  a  series  of  11 

.:rticlps      that      were      published      just 

:ccently. 

The  articles  are  not  hostile  to  com- 
tnercial  dev.iopment  of  Alaska's  re- 
-ouices.  but  they  dj  very  effectively  call 
it tention  to  i.ie  hazards  of  uncurbed  and 
headlonu  exploitation. 

The  series  also  concerns  itself  with 
bioad  questions  of  public  interest  that 
are  raised,  not  only  for  citizens  of  Alaska 
but  those  of  the  entire  Nation,  as  large 


segments  of  federally  owned  public  do- 
main are  transferred  to  State  and  pri- 
vate hands. 

The  series  is  well  written  and  very  in- 
formative, and  I  commend  it  as  a  public 
service  in  portraying  to  American  read- 
ers a  very  complex  and  important  issue. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
series  and  an  editorial  by  the  Post-Dis- 
patch be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  On-  Strike  Booms  Al.^ska  Economy 
(By  William  K.  Wyant  Jr.  and  Al  Delugach) 

Anchorage.  November  22 — It  is  not 
much  of  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  oil 
industry  has  bought  and  paid  for  the  State 
of  Alaska.  And  It  Is  moving  pell-mell  to  de- 
velop It  with  the  enthusiastic  co-operation 
of  state  and  federal  officials,  Congress  and 
most  of  Alaska's  citizenry. 

This  could  be  called  the  Second  Alaska 
Purchase.  The  first  came  a  century  ago.  in 
1867.  when  Secretary  of  State  William  H. 
Seward  bought  Alaska  from  Russia  for  $7.- 
200,000.  The  second  was  dramatized  last  Sep- 
tember when  oil  men  paid  the  state  more 
than  $900,000,000  for  oil  leases  on  the  North 
Slope. 

There  Is  sentiment  that  the  state  should 
have  received  more,  billions  more,  in  this 
dramatic  sale.  Even  so.  the  amount  realized 
was  nearly  five  times  Alaska's  total  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1968.  and  It  is  money  in  the 
bank. 

Oil  Is  having  a  tremendotis  impact  on 
Alaska,  a  gorgeous  but  forbidding  and  largely 
trackless  and  unpopulated  territory  that  en- 
tered the  Union  as  the  forty-ninth  state  in 
1959 — only  10  years  ago. 

The  Impact  is  political,  economic  .ind  es- 
thetic. It  has  enriched  some  Alaskans,  made 
others  more  prosperous  and  subjected  a 
great   many   to   saber-toothed   inflation. 

Oil  and  gas  are  already  a  dominant  source 
of  state  revenue  because  of  production  from 
the  Cook  Inlet  area  In  south  central  Aln^ka 
over  the  last  decade.  They  will  be  inore  im- 
portant when  the  industry  taps  the  Ncrth 
Slope. 

The  state's  political  capital  is  Juneau  frr 
in  the  sotitheast  and  o\it  of  the  oil  action. 
The  commercial  ccpital  is  Anciiorage.  the 
largest  city.  In  .some  vital  decisions,  a  third 
capital  city  of  Alaska  is  Houston.  Tex  .  v.-here 
petrolettni  magnificos   liang  their  hats. 

As  an  underdeveloped  land  rich  in  poten- 
tial but  low  on  cash.  Alaska  got  special 
concessions  from  Congress.  For  e:<amp!e, 
the  statehood  law  gave  Alaska  90  per 
cent  of  the  royalties  and  net  profits  from 
oil,  gas  and  mineral  leases  on  the  federal 
domain.  Other  western  states  pot  less  cet":- 
erous  treatment. 

The  North  Slope  strike,  made  on  iiev^ly 
acquired  state  lands  o'wned  until  recently 
hv  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  vaulted  the  state  from  rags  to  rlclies. 
No  longer  can  Alaska  be  considered  an  eco- 
nomic "basket  case.  "  The  tin  cup  has  be- 
come a  cornucopia. 

Well  aware  of  their  state's  expanded  hori- 
zons and  broader  hopes  are  Alaska's  Eski- 
mos, Indians,  and  Aleuts,  and  their  at- 
torneys. The  Aleuts  are  a  southern  branch 
of  the  Eskimo,  hardy  seafarers  of  the  Aleu- 
tian chain.  The  native  peoples,  v.-ho  owned 
Alaska  long  before  the  white  man  came. 
have  asserted  claim  to  most  of  the  state. 
They   want  to   share   in   the   oil   riches. 

In  the  nlneteeth  century,  the  railroads 
opened  up  the  West  with  federal  help  and 
not  much  help  except  from  the  Indians. 
The  oil  industry  Is  opening  up  Alaska,  and 
the  arrows,  such  as  they  are,  are  coming 
from  a  new  breed  of  American — the  conser- 
vationists. 


The  United  States,  the  critics  say,  ne- 
glected and  mismanaged  "Seward's  Icebox" 
as  a  federal  fief  for  a  long  time.  With  oil 
men  now  in  the  saddle,  neglect  Is  not  the 
word.  Billions  have  been  Invested.  More  will 
be.  Alaska  Is  seized  In  a  burning,  tearing 
rush  to  get   the  oil  to  market. 

NEGLXCT    CHARGED 

Not  a  point  in  the  black  gold  from  the 
North  Slope  has  found  its  way  into  ordinary 
commercial  channels,  but  things  have  been 
moving  at  breakneck  pace  since  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.  confirmed  an  impressive  strike 
at   Prudhoe  Bay   last  year. 

The  oil  was  more  than  8000  feet  deep  in 
Trlasslc  sands  laid  down  many  millions  of 
years  ago.  To  conservationists  bent  on  pre- 
venting damage  to  the  Arctic's  fragile  tun- 
dra and  the  animal  life  there,  man's  ex- 
traction of  a  resource  so  long  in  the  mak- 
ing could  wait  a  while. 

In  contrast,  and  naturally  enough  from 
their  viewpoint,  the  oil  production  men  are 
not  thinking  in  terms  of  geologic  time. 
They  are  in  a  big  hurry  because  there  la  a 
lot  of  money  at  stake.  For  one  big  company 
alone,  it  has  been  estimated,  each  day's 
delay   in   getting  oil    out  costs  $1,000,000. 

LEADERS    INEXPERIENCED 

The  resulting  crunch  has  convulsed  a  state 
that  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Texas,  Is 
largely  Innocent  of  roads,  has  fewer  than 
300,000  persons,  of  whom  about  60,000  are  Es- 
kimos, Aleuts  and  Indians,  and  Is  led  by  a 
new  team  of  politicians  relatively  inexper- 
ienced at  the  national  level. 

Republican  Gov.  Keith  Miller,  a  former 
holly  and  mistletoe  dealer,  came  in  on  the 
coattails  of  Walter  J.  Hickel,  the  Anchorage 
entrepreneur  and  booster  who  left  the  gover- 
nor's office  to  become  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Both  of  Alaska's  Senators,  Democrat  Mike 
Gravel  and  Republican  TheodoresJTed)  Ste- 
vens, are  freshmen  in  Congress.  Q^vel  was 
selected  in  1968  and  Stevens  w^s  ap- 
pointed by  Hickel  last  year.  Another  Re- 
publican, Howard  W.  Pollock.  Alaska's  lone 
Representative,  is  a  two-termer  and  is  the 
state's  senior  member  of  Congress. 

All  these  men  are  In  the  40s  and  all  are, 
like  most  Alaskans,  enthusiastic  about  de- 
velopment. At  times  the  enthusiasm  of 
Alaska  politicians  goes  to  the  point  of  em- 
barrassing the  oil  companies,  which  must 
worry  about  public  opinion  in  the  Lower  48. 

Secretary  Hickel  rtiined  himself.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  development-minded  Alas- 
kans by  ebullient  statements  lie  made  Just 
after  President  Nixon  n^med  him  to  the 
Cabinet  He  would  have  done  better,  they 
feel,  to  iiave  kept  his  mouth  shut  about  what 
he  was  going  to  do  for  the  state  when  he  got 
to  Washington. 

In  like  manner.  Senator  Stevens,  who  is 
rated  as  very  intelligent  but  has  a  hot  tem- 
per, riled  conservationists  and  Intellectuals 
with  a  i:e!!-roaring  speech  he  made  at  a 
science  conference  at  the  University  of  Alaska 
late  in  August.  It  may  have  won  him  some 
votes  In  1970.  but  scientists  dismissed  him 
as  a  Neanderthal. 

"Alaskans  know  Alaska."  one  published  re- 
port had  Stevens  .saying.  "I'm  fed  up  to  here 
with  people  who  try  to  tell  us  how  to  develop 
our  country." 

The  Senator  spoke  extempore.  No  text  was 
available.  As  Stevens  himself,  ordinarily  a 
hearty  and  engaging  man.  recalled  it,  he  told 
the  conference  that  Alaskans  were  not  wast- 
ers and  spoilers,  they  had  the  right  to  develop 
the  North  Slope  oil,  and  they  had  enough 
experience  to  run  their  country  In  accordance 
with  good  conservation  practices. 

A  conservationist  who  heard  the  speech 
complained  that  Stevens  said  In  eflTect:  "Go 
back  to  where  you  come  from,  you  outsiders." 
An  oil  and  gas  man  sympathetic  to  Stevens' 
vle^wpoint  praised  the  new  Senator  for  voicing 
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what  was  on  the  minds  of  many  citizens  of 
the  state 

PIPELINE    IN    SPOTLIGHT 

The  center  of  attention  for  months  has 
been  the  oU  Industry's  Trans  Alaska  Pipe- 
line System  combine  and  its  plan  for  throw- 
In*!  an  800-mUe  •onduit  of  48-lnch  steel  pipe 
all  the  way  from  Prudh.je  Bay  on  the  frlpd 
Arctic  shiire  to  the  deep-water  port  of  Val- 
dez  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 

The  project  will  cost  more  than  $900,000  - 
GOO-    or   somethln*?    like   «1. 000000   a   mile- 
and  h:ia  been  described  as  the  biggest  single 
priv^'ely  ftnanced  CLinstructlon  Job  ever  un- 
dertaken .mywhere 

Involved  in  the  Tr;tns  Alaska  Pipeline  Sys- 
tem Joint  venture  known  as  TAPS,  are  At- 
lantic Rlch.neld  ARCOi  with  27 'j  per  cent 
Interest.  British  Petroleum  Co.  Ltd.  with 
27' 3.  Humble  Oil  &  Reflnlng  Co  with  25. 
and  several  other  oil  companies  holding  the 
remaining  20  per  cent 

The  three  major  companies  in  the  venture, 
taking  mtri  account  the  fact  that  Humble 
Is  J.  subsidiary  of  the  glnnt  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey  had  a  combined  net  Income  In 
1968  of  nearly  a  blUl.in  and  a  half  dollars 
If  Prudhoe  Bay  were  in  the  tropics  the 
oil  could  be  taken  to  market  by  ship  and 
no  pipeline  acrfj<>s  the  tundra  wouid  be 
needed  If  the  pipeline  were  being  built  in 
OklahoVna.  it  wouid  offer  no  problem  As 
things  are.  the  sea  route  to  this  oil  Is  ice- 
blocked  much  of  the  year,  and  the  overland 
route   Us  an  engineers  nightmare. 

In  bisecting  Alaska  on  a  north-south  line. 
the  pipe  draining  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  will 
p>uis  over,  on  or  under  hundreds  of  miles  of 
federal  land  admiiustered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior Mure  th.in  93  per  cent  of  the  state's 
571.000  iX)0  square  miles  is  stUl  In  federal 
hands 

The  fact  that  the  pipeline  Is  to  cross  fed- 
eral land  meant  that  the  TAPS  combine  had 
to  get  the  permission  of  Secretary  Hickels 
Inferior  Department  to  go  ahead  with  It. 
Hlckel,  in  turn,  could  not  give  the  green 
light  without  approval  from  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  of  which  the  chair- 
man Is  Senator  Henry  M  Jackson  i  Dem  i . 
VV  rshlngton 

Under  the  Statehood  Act  the  state  got  the 
right  to  select  more  than  103.000  000  Jicres 
from  federal  lands  Hickels  predecessor  as 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall.  imposed 
a  •land  freeze"  and  halted  the  selection  proc- 
ess to  protect  unsettled  nat.ve  cla.m*. 

OPPOSED    BY    HICKEL 

Hlckel  opposed  the  land  freeze  as  Repub- 
lican Governor  of  Alaska  After  his  appoint- 
ment by  President  Nixon,  he  made  an  off. 
the-ciitr  statement  to  the  press  that  what 
Udall  had  done  he.  Hlckel.  could  undo  Other 
Hlckel  utterances  sounded  good  to  Impatient 
Alaskans   but    riled    those   in    the    Lower   48 

In  consequence.  Hlckel,  a  rough-hewn. 
50-year-old  multimillionaire  who  made  his 
pile  m  real  estate,  the  gas  utilities  business 
and  construction,  found  himself  at  i  psy- 
chological disadvantage  when  he  appeared 
before  Senator  Jackson's  committee  for  con- 
firmation to  the  Cabinet. 

The  committee  gave  the  then  Governor  of 
Alaska  a  rought  time,  grilling  him  about  his 
financial  dealings  and  political  actions.  This 
reflected  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  conserva- 
tionists, who  regarded  Hlckel  as  anything 
but  an  Ideal  choice  for  the  nation's  chief 
guardian  of  America  the  Beautlftil 

Before  Hlckel  ftnailv  was  confirmed.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  extracted  from  him  the  promise 
that  UdaJls  land-freeze  order  protecting 
the  native  claims  would  not  be  modified 
without  prior  consultation  with  his  pane! 
That  means  that  Hlckel.  as  Secretarv  of  the 
Interior  could  not  approve  the  pipeline  him- 
self but  had  to  take  the  matter  to  Congress. 

"Actually,  the  man  who  controls  Alaska 
Is    Jackson— and    his    committee."    an    An- 


chorage entrepreneur  who  has  become  rich 
in  the  oil  and  ifa.s  boom  told  the  Post-Dis- 
patch. "Hlckel  ruined  himself  with  his  first 
statement" 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  the  oil 
industry's  mammoth  project  for  getting  the 
North  Slope's  oil  to  market — the  TAPS  pipe- 
line—  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  getting  a 
s'ate  permit  but  a  complex,  many-faceted 
question  involving  federal  and  state  officials. 
Cingress.  conservationists,  the  state's  native 
claim.ints  and  the  industry  itself 

Hlckel.  making  use  of  his  conservatlon- 
mmded  Under  Secretary.  Russell  E  Train, 
has  madr  every  effort  to  give  assurance  that 
when  the  pipeline  is  built  across  the  delicate 
tundra  and  its  underlying  permafrost.  It  will 
be  constructed  right  and  with  proper  safe- 
guards 

Hlckel  created  a  North  Slope  task  force 
in  the  Interior  Department  last  April,  put- 
ting Train  in  charge  President  Nixon  In 
May  enlarged  the  task  force  to  Include  other 
federal  agencies  In  June  the  oil  con.sortlum 
made  its  formal  application  for  approval  of 
the  pipeline  route 

RfPTtrRE     WARN  INI. 

Train  released  a  statement  last  summer 
warning  that  breakage  of  the  pipeline.  If 
not  provided  a^aln.st.  could  spill  500  oiio  gal- 
lons for  each  mile  of  line  If  anything  like 
that  amount  were  lost  it  would  be  more 
than  seven  maids  with  seven  mops  could 
clean  up 

The  Interior  Department  and  President 
Nixon  s  federal  task  force  on  Ahi.'^kan  oil 
development — working  with  st,ite  officials, 
conservationists  and  Industry — labored  for 
months  to  prepare  stipulations  regulating 
construction  of  the  pipeline  and  a  service 
road  paralleling  It 

Rules  were  agreed  on  for  protection  of 
the  Arctic  terrain  and  caribou  salmon  and 
other  wildlife,  and  to  minimize  danger  of  a 
pipeline  break  spewing  oil  onto  the  land 
and  Into  the  water  In  an  August  revision 
there  were  two  fat  books  of  rules — (.ne  for 
the  pipeline,  the  second  for  the  road  A 
September  version  boiled  the  stipulations 
down  to  one  34-page  document. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  Hlckel  won 
the  applau.se  of  most  Alaskans  bv  iLsking  the 
Senate  and  House  Interior  Committees  to 
allow  an  easing  of  the  land  freeze  lo  permit 
construction  of  the  pipeline  Tlie  next  move 
Is  up  to  the  committees 

rONSORTIUM    ACTIVE 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  TAPS 
oil  consortium  under  Its  Houston  top  man- 
agement went  hrlskly  ahead  with  prepara- 
tions for  Its  mammoth  task,  committing 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  on  the  as- 
sumption that  all  the  roadblacks  and  tech- 
nical problems  would  be  cleared  away  in 
the  end 

The  tlmeutble  was  for  completing  the  pipe- 
line by  1972  Under  pressure  of  a  tremendous 
financial  Investment  no  time  could  be  lost. 
The  route  was  explored  and  surveyed  TAPS 
bought  the  pipe  from  Japan  early  this  year 
and  got  moving  on  the  termlnalat  Valdee. 
where  shiploads  of  the  massive,  flve-t^m  pipe 
lengths  are  being  delivered 

Hlckel.  who  was  being  criticized  by  his 
fellow  Alaskans  for  dragging  his  heeis  on 
the  pipeline  project,  came  throuiih  in  mid- 
August  with  a  congresslonally  approved  green 
light  for  the  first  big  construction  Job  re- 
lated to  the  pipeline 

The  Hlckel  action  allowed  TAPS  to  go  for- 
ward with  building  of  a  ,i3-mile  secondary 
highway  from  LlvenRood.  north  of  the  boom 
town  of  Fairbanks,  to  the  Yukon  River  It  will 
serve  as  a  hauling  road  for  the  pipeline  Once 
built.  It  will  be  turned  over  to  the  state 
for  maintenance 

There  are  .it  present  virtually  no  roads 
north  of  Livengood.  the  Jumplng-off  place  for 
the  North  Slope  The  state  Is  2000  miles  across 
and    1100    miles    north-south,    but    .has    only 


about  3000  miles  of  hard-surtace  roads  con- 
necting Fairbanks  with  major  towns  in  souiii 
central  ALuska  and  with  Canada  To  reach 
most    places,    the    traveler   goes    by   air 

T.\PS.  a  private  agency  dealing'  wtih  fed- 
er.il  .ind  state  governments  and  breaking  iie-.v 
ground  for  Alaska  gave  the  road  contract  to 
Burgess  Construction  Co  .  a  concern  estab- 
lished by  Lioyd  Burgess,  who  succedcd  Hlckel 
as  Republican  national  committeeman  from 
Alaska  and  resigned  from  the  committee  Julv 
22 

Burgess  International,  the  parent  comp.iiiv. 
had  been  a.-qulred  June  18  by  Alaska  Int.-r- 
state  Co  .  a  Houston-based  conglomerate  m 
which  Hlckel  formerly  owned  close  to  Sl.oon  - 

000  worth  of  stock  A  tew  weeks  thereafter.  ..n 
July  7.  Hlckel  sold  his  Alaska  Interstate  stock 
in  compliance  with  a  January  directive  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee 

Shortly  after  Hlckel  announced  ihe  clear- 
ance for  the  Livengood-Yukun  roa.l  in  Au- 
gust. T.\PS  .mnounced  the  .iward  to  Uurtjess 
It  Is  no  great  shakes  in  itself  -an  $8,000,000 
to  $10,000,000  or  more  Job  on  a  co.si-pIus 
basis-  hut  is  re^.irdod  ,is  a  plum  because  it 
puus  Burgess  In  the  catbird's  seat  for  bidding 
on  futur»  w<jrk. 

The  road  construction  is  being  driven 
across  the  tundra  and  streams  and  black 
-pruce  hills  north  ul  Llvengu.id  wllh  vigor 
Like  an  armored  division,  rhe  big  cits  and 
heavy  machinery,  are  pushing  toward  the 
Yukon  The  road  and  the  big  lengths  of  pipe 
waiting  in  the  ram  at  V.ildez  are  'vmbolic 
of  the  w.iv  Alaska  Is  being  opened  up  bv 
on. 

Hlckel  warned  that  the  fact  the  road  had 
been  approved  did  not  mean  the  pipeline 
would  be.  but  to  an  observer  In  Ala.ska  — 
watching  the  machinery  chew  up  the  virgin 
land— It   looked  as  if  all  systems  were  go 

Cla.sh   On  On.  DEvn.opMF.vr 

1  By  William  K    Wyant  Jr    and  Al  Delugachl 

V.M.DEz.  .Alaska,  November  24. — "It's  sheer 
arrogance  on  the  pan  of  these  conservatlon- 
Isus."  said  Mayor  George  Glbscm,  a  Republi- 
can, as  he  sat  over  a  late  afternoon  cup  of 
coffee  at  his  grocery  and  clothing  store  Out- 
side It  was  getting  dark,  and  a  cold  rain  beat 
on  the  black  gravel 

The  major  was  contemplating  the  magni- 
tude of  the  oil  Industry's  plans  for  making 
Valdez  the  .southern  terminus  of  Its  80(l-mi!e 
pipeline  Lapping  the  rich  oil  fields  discovered 
lOct  year  on  the  Arctic  North  Slope  In  this 
valley  alone,  the  Mayor  said,  the  outlav  will 
be  SIOOOOO.OOO. 

There  is  a  battle  at  present  between  *he 
majority  of  .Maskans  wh(j,  like  Mayor  Gilson, 
favor  development  and  conservationists  who 
want  to  go  slow  or  wait  a  while  Not  much 
tension  is  left  in  the  struggle  because  the 
developers  are  obviously  prev.allng. 

HARD    HIT    BY    QUAKE 

Valdez.  which  suffered  a  cataclysmic  bkiw 
in  the  1964  earthquake,  has  a  .splendid  deep- 
water  harbtir  and  is  the  most  northerly  ice- 
free  seaport  In  the  West.  Oilmen  seized  on 
it  as  the  logical  place  for  transfer  of  the 
North  Slope's  oil  to  ships — 2.000.000  barrels 
a  dav 

Inside  Gilson  s  store  tiiere  was  warmth  and 
good  cheer  Alaskans  are  the  friendliest  of 
peoples.  A  block  or  two  away  the  Japanese 
freighter  Rocky  Maru  lay  In  Its  berth  after 
tmloadlng  a  .shipment  of  pipe.  The  pipe  was 
being  stockpiled  where  the  earthquake-shat- 
tered old  town  used  to  be.  and  across  Valdez 
.■\rm  was  the  oil  terminal  site. 

Refiectmg  on  all  this  activitv  in  a  town 
that  a  few  >ear.s  ago  had  nothing  but  mag- 
nihctiit  scenery  and  a  little  tlshmg.  the 
Mayor  wondered  out  loud  what  would  have 
happened  Ui  the  Union  Pacific,  which  opened 
up  the  West  m  the  nineteenth  cent'irv.  if 
.Abraham  Lincoln  had  encountered  the  kind 
of  opposition  the  pipeline  is  getting 

Gilson  said  that  Valdez.  which  has  a  pop- 
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ulatlon  now  of  about  1100  and  Is  Jumping 
with  oil  activity,  might  have  5000  In  10  years. 
A  high  school  biology  techer.  he  mused,  had 
objected  that  a  tanker  might  have  an  acci- 
dent and  rtood  the  harbor  with  oil. 

"Yes,  "  the  Mayor  said  he  replied,  "but  what 
if  the  sun  doesn't  rise  tomorrow?  It's  a  cruel 
world  and  you've  got  to  take  your  chances." 

TYPICAL    MAYOR 

Gll.son.  53  years  old.  Is  a  good  example  of 
the  small-town  Alaska  mayors,  who  are  basi- 
cally not  politicians  but  businessmen  doing 
their  duty.  He  attended  the  Naval  Academy 
at  .Annapolis  for  three  years,  was  eliminated 
for  eve  trouble,  and  finished  at  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  He  said  that  Valdez's  new 
town  was  well  built  on  bedrock. 

Tlie  conservation  Issue  in  Alaska  Is  much 
broader  than  the  pipeline,  Involving  as  It 
does  a  broad  question  of  whether  Americans 
are  going  to  repeat  in  this  lovely  new  land 
the  mistakes  they  made  In  the  Lower  48 
states.  However,  the  pipeline  is  where  the 
action  is  now. 

In  the  Lower  48  the  American  people  as 
they  pushed  westward  toward  the  Pacific 
•reated  a  great  natural  heritage  as  If  It  ■were 
inexhaustible.  Special  interests  were  per- 
mitted to  ravage  and  exploit  the  land.  At 
preai  cost  and  with  indifferent  success,  the 
nation  Is  now  trying  to  repair  damage  that 
might  have  been  avoided  by  planning  and 
foresight. 

PICTTJRE    NO    BETTER 

Most  .Alaskans  want  to  keep  their  air  and 
water  pure  and  their  country  beautiful.  And 
most  want  .Alaska  opened  up.  They  may  be 
able  to  have  It  both  ways,  but  neither  the 
history  of  the  United  States  nor  the  history 
of  Alaska  thus  far  makes  that  a  good  bet. 
What  man  is  doing  here  Is  no  prettier  than 
what  man  did  to  the  Lower  48. 

Gllson's  attitude  on  the  pipeline  and  con- 
.servatlonlsts  was  echoed  by  another  lead- 
ing Valdez  citizen.  Owen  Meals.  78  years  old, 
who  is  building  a  modern  house  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  the  water,  not  far  from  the  dock 
where  the  Japanese  pipe  Is  unloaded.  The 
•hermal  windows  look  out  on  blue  spruce  and 
blue  water. 

Oil  will  mean  much  to  the  Valdez  area, 
Meals  .said.  He  spoke  disdainfully  of  "a  few 
roadblockers"  who  will  not  or  cannot  open 
up  the  country  themselves  and  want  to  make 
It  impossible  for  outelders  to  do  It. 

"I  vote  for  the  man  who  can  get  things 
done."  Meals  said  when  asked  about  his  poli- 
tics He  Is  the  retired  head  of  the  commu- 
nity's electric  and  telephone  system.  His  view 
o:  Alaska's  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  former  Repub- 
lican Governor  who  Is  now  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  is  that  Hlckel  has  talked  too  much. 

SPECTACTT.AR    ROUTE 

The  highway  out  of  Valdez  to  Glenallen 
rises  steeply  through  the  Chugach  Moun- 
tains via  Thompson  Pass  (elev.  2722  feet) .  It 
is  a  wild,  spectacular  drive,  winding  up  Key- 
stone Canyon,  past  the  fast-flowing  Lowe 
River  and  ivorthlngton  Glacier.  The  pipeline 
must  make  this  passage  ■with  Its  freight  of 
hot  oil 

Farther  north,  as  the  pipeline  snakes  Its 
way  from  the  North  Slope,  the  engineering 
will  be  tougher,  not  because  the  route  Is 
more  mountainous  but  because  the  terrain 
IS  underlain  by  permafrost — Alaska's  major 
construction  headache.  It  Is  not  clear  ho'w 
This  difficulty  will  be  surmounted. 

Permafrost  is  a  layer  of  permanently 
frozen  Ice  and  soil  Eighty-ftve  p>er  cent  of 
.\Iaska  Is  In  the  permafrost  region.  Trying 
to  build  something  on  It  Is  like  placing  a 
hot  penny  on  an  ice  cream  cone. 

What  If  the  oil-burdened  pipeline  breaks 
Vjecause  of  soil  Instability  due  to  permaJTroet? 
What  If  an  earthquake  shears  It?  These  and 
other  problems  worry  conservationists  and 
'Construction  men  alike.  A  broken  line  would 
be  a  terrible  mess. 


CONCERN   OVER   SHIPS 

Fears  of  a  pipeline  spill  or  other  damage 
are  matched  by  concern  over  the  possibility 
of  a  marine  disaster  In  the  Arctic  If  the 
Northwest  Passage  through  northern  Canada 
turns  out  to  be  a  feasible  way  of  getting 
part  of  the  North  Slope's  oil  to  eastern  mar- 
kets. 

The  Northwest  Passage  route  was  explored 
last  summer  and  fall  by  the  supertanker 
Manhattan  In  a  voyage  supported  by  Humble 
Oil  and  the  other  two  major  companies  in- 
volved In  the  overland  pipeline — Atlantic 
Richfield  and  British  Petroleum, 

It  Is  obvious  that  up  to  a  pwlnt  the  con- 
servationists, the  oil  men  and  the  politicians 
have  an  Identity  of  interest.  A  pipeline  that 
kept  breaking  would  be  no  good  from  the 
Industry's  stand-point,  ruinous  to  the  land 
and  its  inhabitants,  disastrous  to  the  public 
men — Hlckel  and  others — who  helped  the 
project  along. 

Beyond  the  question  of  stability,  the  public 
and  private  interests  may  diverge.  The  oil 
companies  and  their  crews,  as  they  press 
through  and  open  up  the  Arctic,  can  cause 
great  damage  to  the  environment  and  bring 
new  population  pressures  with  which  under- 
manned state  and  federal  agencies  are  not 
ready  to  cope. 

NO  RUGGED  INDU'mt'ALISM 

"Neither  the  physical  nor  the  biological  en- 
vironment of  this  region  can  stand  a  helter- 
skelter,  individual  advantage  approach  to  de- 
velopment within  the  context  of  nineteenth 
century  rugged  individualism."  David  M. 
Hlckok  of  Anchorage  said  at  an  Interior  De- 
partment hearing  In  August. 

Hlckok  Is  natural  resources  officer  with  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development 
Planning  in  Alaska.  This  Government  agency, 
which  has  served  the  state  as  a  "think  tank." 
was  headed  until  May  by  Joseph  H.  Fitz- 
gerald, now  director  of  community  affairs  for 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

The  presence  of  Fitzgerald  In  the  oil  fra- 
ternity is  reassuring  to  Alaskans  who  support 
oil  deveolpment.  but  want  It  properly  man- 
aged. He  Is  a  Rhodes  scholar  and  former 
Ozark  Airlines  president,  greatly  resp>ected  in 
the  state. 

Up  to  now.  In  the  absence  of  state  rules, 
the  oil  explorers  have  run  wild  on  the  North 
Slope.  Hlckok  saw  no  reason  why  the  pipe- 
line should  not  be  approved  under  proper 
conditions.  He  assumed  that  It  would  be. 
However,  he  termed  Inexcusable  the  oil  bar- 
rel and  garbage  litter  that  has  piled  up. 

CONFLICT   INCREASED 

The  North  Slope  oil  discovery,  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  richest  ever  in  North 
America,  Intensified  a  conflict  between  oil 
and  conservation  that  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  It  is  part  of  a  much  larger  picture  in 
which  other  Industries — fishing,  mining, 
timber — have  sought  to  exploit  Alaska's 
wealth. 

Oil  men  penetrating  Alaska  have  shown  an 
increasing  awareness  of  the  Importance  of 
vital  sanitation  and  pollution  problems.  Cyn- 
ics may  dismiss  this  as  ■window-dressing,  but 
It  goes  beyond  that.  Conservationists  tend  to 
give  the  Industry  credit  for  good  Intentions. 

"The  people  from  the  oil  companies  may 
be  sincere  In  the  desire  not  to  foul  up  the 
landscape,  but  It's  the  guy  on  the  bulldozer 
in  the  field  who  Is  going  to  do  the  damage," 
said  Lloyd  TupUng  of  the  Sierra  Club,  a  pow- 
erful conservation  group.  Among  the  con- 
cerned, one  hears  this  point  made  all  over 
Alaska. 

BEGAN     IN     1902 

Oil  drilling  in  Alaska  began  in  1902  but 
only  recently  have  oil  and  gas  explorations 
and  production  become  the  economic  back- 
bone of  the  state.  ITie  gro-wth  has  been  re- 
markable. In  1960  the  value  of  oil  and  gas 
production  was  only  $1,300,000  but  in  1968 
it  had  climbed  to  $187,900,000  and  was,  when 


coupled  with  nearly  $31,000,000  In  minerals 
output,  at  the  head  of  the  list  among  Alas- 
ka's resource  Industries. 

The  end  Is  nowhere  in  sight,  for  the  vast 
oil  reserves  of  the  North  Slope — where  the 
excitement  Is  now — have  not  got  into  pro- 
duction All  the  current  oil  and  gas  output 
from  Alaska  comes  from  the  previously  dis- 
covered and  developed  Cook  Inlet-Kenal 
areas  a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  Anchorage. 

Oil  development  has  ruffled  the  fur  of 
conservationists  In  Alaska  almost  from  the 
beginning.  In  1923  President  Warren  G. 
Harding  set  aside  a  37.000-square-mlle  tract 
around  Barrow  as  the  Navy's  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4.  This  Is  on  the  North  Slope  Just 
west  of  the  state  lands  on  which  last  year's 
epochal  strike  was  made. 

EXPLORED     BY     NAVY 

The  Navy  Department  started  exploring  the 
reserve  In  1944 — In  World  War  Il^and  some 
oil  and  gas  was  found  but  not  put  In  produc- 
tion. Cities  are  still  complaining  about  the 
Utter,  such  as  oil  cans  and  other  debris,  left 
on  the  slope.  The  Federal  Government  has 
been  called  the  greatest  lltterbug  In  the 
Arctic. 

The  Navy's  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  at 
Barrow,  under  Max  Brewer,  is  credited  with 
decades  of  scientific  work  that  have  gone  far 
toward  making  the  North  Slope  commercial 
oil  development  possible.  The  federal  invest- 
ment there  over  the  years  has  been  put  at 
about  $55,000,000 

Far  to  the  south,  in  relatively  temperate 
climes,  the  former  Richfield  Oil  Corp. — now 
Atlantic  Richfield — discovered  the  lucrative 
Swanson  River  field  in  Kenal  National  Moose 
Range,  a  2700-square-mlle  wildlife  refuge  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Cook  Inlet.  This,  in  1957. 
was  the  state's  first  commercial  oilfield 

BOOM     CREATED 

Tlie  oil  companies  created  a  boom  In  the 
town  of  Kenal  and  spread  oil  rigs  like  great 
golden  argosies  in  Cook  Inlet.  They  are  pour- 
ing money  Into  the  state's  coffers.  Gas  from 
the  field  is  piped  to  Anchorage  under  con- 
tract with  Anchorage  Natural  Gas  Co..  of 
which  Interior  Secretary  Hlckel  was  formerly 
board  chairman. 

Petroleum's  presence  on  the  Moose  Range, 
which  had  been  established  In  1941.  has  been 
hailed  as  a  model  of  industry-Government 
co-of>eratlve  endeavor  from  which  nil  have 
benefited,  including  the  moose.  Actually  the 
range  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Oil  and 
politics  have  changed  Its  character. 

"The  ordinary  guy  In  Alaska — 90  times  out 
of  100 — Is  all  for  development  and  to  hell 
with  conservation."  said  an  official  long 
familiar  with  the  state.  Another  said:  "Tlie 
Alaskan  himself  Is  a  frontier  animal.  He 
came  up  here  to  get  away  from  rules." 

One  of  those  impatient  with  the  restric- 
tions being  imposed  by  federal  and  other 
rule-makers  Is  Locke  Jacobs  Jr.  of  Anchor- 
age, a  former  Army-Navy  store  clerk  who 
was  a  millionnalre  at  30  and  now,  at  40.  Is 
reaping  the  rewards  of  his  expertise  on  oil 
and  gas  properties. 

CHASES   THE   DOLLAR 

"Basically,  I  must  chase  the  dollar."  said 
Jacobs.  He  Is  an  energetic,  well-spoken  man 
who  smokes  big  cigars,  has  a  polar  bear  rug 
In  his  office,  and  enjoys  showing  visitors 
mineral  samples  and  heavy  canvas  bags  of 
gold  nuggets  he  keeps  In  his  safe. 

Like  Mayor  Gilson  of  Valdez.  Jacobs  fa- 
vored full  steam  ahead  for  Alaska.  He  ad- 
mired former  Gov.  Hlckel  as  a  man  of  action, 
saying:  "Wally  is  a  doer  and  a  goer  .  .  .  He'd 
Just  as  soon  tromp  on  you  as  look  at  you." 

It  Is  Jacobs's  htmch  that  development  of 
hard-rock  minerals,  which  has  been  lagging 
while  oil  and  gas  soared,  will  be  big  In  the 
future.  He  handed  across  the  table  heavy 
chunks  of  copper  and  sliver  ores.  As  na- 
tionalist fervor  makes  It  hot  for  American 
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capital  In  forplftn  countries,  he  thinks,  min- 
ing Interests  will  turn  to  Alaalia 

The  hunches  of  Jacobs  have  paid  off  well. 
He  ts  a  man  who  lUes  Uj  stay  ahead  of  the 
game 

UPROAH    Rioictrtcs 

Jacobs  said  he  agreed  *'. th  conservation- 
ists that  damage  to  the  environment  should 
be  kept  to  a  minimum  even  if  doing  the  Job 
right  fusts  mure,  but  he  considered  the  up- 
roar about  the  oil  pipeline  .tnd  the  new  road 
to  the  North  ridiculous  The  state,  he  said. 
Is  getting  a  free  highway 

There  is  a  dlspoeitlon  among  development- 
minded  Al.^oltans  such  aa  Jacobs  to  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government,  which  ruled 
Alaska  for  so  locg  and  still  j-xiia  most  of  the 
state  Is  too  slow  in  giving  up  iu»  .suzerainty 
now   that  Alaska  has  entered   the  Union, 

"Tl^.e  Interior  Department  '  said  Jacobs.  "Is 
reluctant  to  give  up  this  country 

Another  strongly  held  Alaskan  view  In  that 
the  citizens  of  the  Lo'*er  48  having  trod  the 
primrose  path  themselves,  are  u.sl.stlng  to  an 
unreasonable  degree  that  Al^,ska  take  the 
rocky  road  of  virtue  A  frequent  complaint 
Is  that  conservationists  have  >btalned  the 
upper  hand, 

"Really,"  Jacobs  said,  "they  almost  want 
to  kopp  thl"  'hlng  In  an  icebox, —  these  rule 
makers.  These  boys  sitting  in  an  offlce  can 
mil  an.Liulustry." 

HlCKTLS    BfSINESS    HANDLED     BY    BBOTHER 

(By  William  K   VSyant.  Jr  and  Al  Delugachi 

Anlhor-^oi:,  November  25  -  Secretary  of  »he 
Interior  Walter  J  Hickel  s  buainess  Interests 
are  alive  and  well  In  Alaska 

A  prominent  part  of  the  scene  here.  Hlckel 
Investment  Co  .  Is  under  management  of  his 
brother  Vernon  while  Walter  Is  In  Wishlr.*;- 
ton  The  ftmri.  owned  by  Walter  Hlckel  and 
his  wife.  Is  estimated  to  have  a  $5,000,000 
net  worth.  It  o|)erates  a  constructlun  busi- 
ness, four  hotels  and   two  shopping  centers. 

Hlckel  Investment  was  recently  elven  a 
contract  for  about  81  OOO.OOO  worth  of  con- 
structlor.  on  Atlantic  Rlchfleld  O;;  Companv's 
expanding  Alaskan  headquarters  here,  the 
Pos:-Dlspa-ch  learned 

Atlantic  Richfield  does  net  own  its  build- 
ing but  le»\ses  It  from  a  corptiratlon  whose 
vlfe  president  is  also  vice  president  of  the 
HI  ke:  Arm.  The  building  is  in  the  name  of 
700  Bulldlnt;  Inc  .  which  engages  In  no  other 
business. 

HrCE    STAKE 

As  one  of  the  Big  Three  in  the  fabulous 
oil  bocm.  Atlantic  Rlchfleld  has  a  huge  stake 
in  HI -kers  offlclal  declsli^ns  as  giiard'.an  of 
the  public's  lands. 

The  mc«t  recent  and  crucial  decision  on 
Alaskan  oil  to  come  before  Hlckel  Is  whether 
the  major  oil  firms  may  build  a  pipeline  the 
length  of  the  state  Early  last  month  Hlckel 
a.-ke'l  'he  Senate  and  House  I".terlor  Com- 
mittee to  cleir  the  way  for  approval,  but  they 
have  not  acted 

.As  Se'-retary  of  the  Interior.  Hlckel  will  be 
faced  with  o'her  decisions  Involving  United 
States  lands  in  Alaska,  including  whether  to 
allow  oil  exploration  In  the  Arctic  Wildlife 
Refuse 

At  a  Senate  heartn<^  l^st  January  on  his 
appointment  bv  President  Richard  M  Nixon. 
Hlckel  agreed  to  divest  .himself  of  certain 
bu.-iness  and  stock  hold!n;;s  deemed  a  threat 
of  conflict  of  interest. 

Senator  Henrv  M  Jackson  ( Dem  i  Wash- 
ington powerfAil  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  decided  In  view  of 
Hlckel's  promises  that  It  would  ".ot  be  neces- 
sarv  for  him  to  put  his  remaining  business 
afTalrs  In  a  trust 

The  Post-Dispau-h  learned  that  the  con- 
struction work  on  the  .Atlantic  Richfield 
Building  went  to  the  Hlckel  company  with- 
out competitive  bidding. 


The  Job  Is  a  four-story  addltUjn  which  was 
started  recently,  to  Atlantic  Rlchfleld's 
quarters  In  downtown  Anchi.rage  The  addi- 
tion adjoins  the  oil  company's  present  3- 
year-old  building,  also  fo>ir  stories  high 

ANOTHH     ADOmON 

Last  April  the  Hlckel  firm  completed  an 
addition  of  two  floors  un  the  present  oil  com- 
pany building,  the  Post-Dispatch  learned 
a!'"  The  work  began  In  June  1968.  while 
Hlckel  was  Governor  of  Alaska  The  earlier 
j.jb  also  was  given  without  competitive  bid- 
ding 

The  construction  of  an  oil  company  head- 
quarters did  not  come  our  m  the  Senate  con- 
nrmation  hearing,  in  which  Hickel's  views, 
enterprises  and  actions  as  Governor  were 
scrutinized  .'   r  five  days 

Before  he  was  rlnally  confirmed  by  the 
.Senate.  Hlckel  was  criticized  strongly  by  sev- 
eral .Senators  as  having  close  ties  to  the  oil 
Induji'ry  aiiJ  belug  sen.Mr.lve  to  conflict  of 
Interest 

Vernon  Hlckel  told  the  Post-Dispatch  re- 
cently that  Hlckel  nnestment  had  had  a 
total  of  81.200  iX)0  In  construction  work  on 
the  .Atlantic  Rlchfleld  Building,  including 
the  first  addition. 

CONNKCTIiivS  cmtD 

The  contract,  he  pointed  out.  In  not  with 
the  oil  company  but  with  700  Building  Inc.. 
whose  president  is  E  E  i  Gene  p  Sllberer.  a 
real  estate  broker  Vernon  Hlckel  did  not 
mention  that  the  vice  president  of  the  Hlckel 
.•irm.  Richard  L  Sllberer.  is  Gene  SUberer'a 
.son 

Gene  Sllberer  told  'he  Po8t-Dlsf)at«h  that 
his  son.  who  "used  to  be  a  carpenter  for 
Wally."  was  vice  president  of  700  Building 
Inc  and  Gene's  wife  is  secretary 

He  said  also  that  the  Atlantic  Rlchfleld 
Building  was  his  property  and  that  Walter 
Hlcke:  had  no  financial  i.Tterefit  In  it  Sll- 
berer said  .he  KaU  sold  much  real  estate  for 
Hlckel  over  the  years,  but  they  had  never 
been  business  partners 

A  spokesman  for  Atlantic  Rlchfleld  said 
t.hat  the  company  had  dealt  only  with  the 
Silberers  on  its  building. 

SIGN  Art  RE    or*    CONTRACTS 

Richard  Sllberer's  signature  Is  on  the 
building  permits  for  the  contractor  on  both 
additions  to  the  building,  city  records  show. 

Discussing  the  matter  with  a  reporter. 
Gene  Sllberer  pulled  old  records  out  of  a 
filing  cabinet  to  show  tual  Atlantic  Rlchfleld 
i.iid  been  a  tenant  of  his  company  since 
February  1964 

H;  jald  that  700  Building  Inc  got  its  name 
from  the  address  of  the  original  building  he 
leased  to  Atlantic  Rlchfleld  from  1964  until 
the  present  one  was  occupied  in  1966. 

The  new  addlti<!n  will  be  four  stories  In- 
itially. Sllberer  said,  but  u  is  planned  to  be 
expendible  to  eight,  on  which  he  estimates 
the  coat   at  82  700   '00 

Atlantic  Richfield  has  signed  a  long-term 
lease  on  the  first  four  floors  and  has  an  op- 
tion on  another  four  Sllberer  said 

He  said  that  the  work  -Aas  let  to  the  Hlckel 
Arm  without  bids  because  of  time  pressures. 
In  the  case  of  the  newest  addition,  he  said, 
the  oil  flrm  wants  completion  next  Septem- 
ber, and  there  was  a  rush  to  get  the  founda- 
tion In  before  this  winter 

Sllberer  said  'he  Hlckel  company  was  the 
second  best  bidder  for  the  flrst  two  floors  of 
the  present  building  and  the  Job  was  awarded 
to  another  contractor 

Figures  on  the  rent  that  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Is  paying  to  700  Building  Inc  and  the 
profit  the  Hickel  company  is  expected  to  get 
on  the  construction  work  were  not  available 

Similarly,  key  details  on  the  .?ale  of  Hlck- 
el's assets,  sold  in  compliance  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  Senate  committee,  are  obscured 
from  public  Inspection  because  the  sale  Is 
In  the  realm  of  private  transactions. 


omC«8    IN    HOUSTON 

The  most  valuable  of  these  assets,  it  ap- 
peared, was  his  Interest  In  Alaska  Intersta;.' 
The  flrm.  a  conglomerate,  has  headqusu-ter^ 
In  Houston  Its  Alaska  holdings  include  \ 
natural  ga.»  pipeline  and  a  franchise  to  ser- — 
■he  cl'y  '  f  .Anchorage  Hlckel  wtis  one 
seven  Alaskans  who  got  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  natural  gas  enterprise  10  years 
a»co. 

Efforts  to  learn  who  bought  Hlckel's  slock 
in  .Alaska  Interstate  were  unavailing. 

He  acquired  32.316  shares  of  the  stock  a 
a  t>.;al  cost  of  8141.000.  the  Senate  had  beci. 
infnrmed  last  January.  Senator  Lee  Metcn:.' 
I  Dem  I.  Montana,  observed  that  the  sIoc'k 
ha<l  increased  In  value  fourfold  during  Hlck- 
el's term  as  Governor.  Metcalf  added:  "Hap- 
piness is  .Alaska  Interstate." 

Hlckel  was  allowed  six  months  by  Senai.r 
Jackson  to  sell  the  stock,  and  m  June  Ver- 
non Hlckel  asked  for  and  received  a  six- 
month  extension 

At  the  time  Hlckel's  stock  was  reported;- 
sold  last  July  7.  within  the  initial  time  al- 
lotted. It  was  worth  more  than  8900,000  >  :. 
the  market 

However  an  Interior  Department  spoke.s- 
man  was  quoted  a-s  saying  "hat  Hlckel  won:  . 
have  made  8250.000  more  If  the  stock  ha.l 
been  held  two  more  days. 

A  big  surge  (Occurred  In  the  stock's  marke- 
price  wlthm  two  days  of  Alai-'ka  Interstate 
announcement  in  mid-June  that  It  was  ar. 
quiring  Burgess  International  Inc. 

The  Burgess  flrm  has  done  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  construction  work  for  oil  com- 
panies m  .Alaska  and  has  prospects  of  doiu/ 
much  more  Its  owner.  Lloyd  Burgess,  ha^l 
succeeded  Hicke!  as  Republican  national 
committeeman  for  Alaska  In   1984. 

SAW    NOTHING    WRONG 

Senator  Jackson  was  quoted  June  25  a.s 
saying  he  s.iw  ncjthlng  wrong  In  Hlckel  - 
stock  disposal  plan.  As  to  the  sharp  rise  Ir. 
Alaska  Interstate  stock  on  the  market  after 
the  B\irgPBs  announcement,  he  said  "Bur- 
gess Is  active  on  the  North  Slope,  and  that 
IS  all  you  have  t*.)  say  to  sell  It." 

The  Po^r-Dl«p,itch  sought  to  learn  mcro 
about  the  sale,  because  the  divestiture  w.u; 
a  major  requirement  by  the  Senate  commlt- 
'ee  .Also,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  big  jump 
in  the  market  value  after  the  developments, 
related  to  .\U.sk.in  jU. 

Who  bought  the  stock,  what  was  the  exac 
price  and  who  owns  It  now?  The  answers  re- 
main a  mystery 

About  June  21  Vernon  Hlckel  was  quoted 
in  Anchor!ige  a.s  saying  that  the  stock  wa.s 
turned  ever  to  a  broker  early  in  June  wltli 
instructions  to  sell  It  "at  an  opportune  time  ' 

Oa  July  10  an  Interior  Department  spokes- 
man reported  th.nt  the  stock  w.-is  sold  July  7 
On  that  day  the  price  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  rinced  from  28 '^  to  29-. 
which  Is  souiewh.it  higher  than  the  $28 
Vernon  Hlckel  told  the  Post-Dispatch  hi- 
hroiher's  st<t)ck  brought 

Shortly  after  Walter  Hlckel  UtcM  offlce,  the 
Alaska  Interstate  price  had  dipped  to  alxnr 
20  It  rose  to  35  on  July  9.  Tlie  rise  tha" 
had  begun  in  June  continued  to  a  peak  of 
49 '  2  In  late  sunruner 

According  to  Anchorage  newspapers.  Ver- 
non Hlckel  refr.sod  *o  discuss  the  stock  mat- 
ter Julv  9.  saying.  I  don't  thinK  that's  .i 
public  matter  " 

He  recently  told  the  Post-Dispatch  tha- 
he  did  not  know  who  bought  the  stock.  He 
said  that  the  Seattle  offlce  of  Dean  Witter, 
a  brokerage  flrm,  handled  the  sale. 

.ADDITIONAL    DATA 

Some  additional  Information  was  given  by 
Richard  Siissara,  of  the  Seattle  brokerage 
flrm  of  Foster  &  Marshall.  Inc.  which  is 
correspondent  with  Loeb  Rhoades.  a  New 
York  InTestment  flrm. 
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Sassara  said  that  ''oster  &  Marshall  and 
Loeb  Rhoades  bought  the  stock  for  their 
clients.  However,  he  said  he  was  not  at 
:i»)erty  to  disclose   their  identities. 

Colncldentally.  Poster  &  Marshall  handled 
a  projected  public  stock  offering  by  Burgess 
International  last  spring.  The  offering  was 
dropped  In  favor  of  merger  with  Alaska  Inter- 
state. 

Robert  Baldwin,  president  of  Alaska  In- 
terstate, told  the  Post-Dispatch  that  he  did 
not   know   who  bought   Hlckel's  stock. 

He   I  Walter  Hlckel)    told  me  he  sold  It," 
Baldwin  said. 

Asked  whether  the  corporation's  stock 
•ransfer  records  would  show  the  subsequent 
ownership,  Baldwin  said  they  would  show 
.nly  brokers'  names. 

Further,  he  said  he  would  not  be  able  to 
find  from  records  the  date  of  the  sale.  He  said 
the  approximately  30,000  shares  would  be 
part  of  the  total  transactions  Involving  trad- 
ing In  Alaska  Interstate  stock  on  a  given  day. 

Although  Hlckel's  stock  represented  2  per 
cent  of  the  outstanding  shares,  Baldwin  said 
It  was  not  a  large  enough  block  to  stand  out 
on  a  particular  day's  trading. 

Interviewed  In  his  Houston  headquarters, 
Baldwin  did  not  offer  to  look  at  or  show  any 
of  the  firm's  stock  transfer  records. 

MODEST    OrFlCZ 

Vernon  Hlckel,  who  at  41  Is  nine  years 
younger  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
was  found  at  his  desk  In  a  modest  offlce  suite 
ibove  an  Anchorage  plumbing  flrm  that 
Walter  Hlckel  sold  also  In  consideration  of 
the  Senate's  desires. 

Stocky  and  round-faced,  'Vernon  Hlckel 
allows  a  marked  resemblance  to  his  brother. 
He  spoke  with  some  bitterness  about  the 
requirements  imposed  on  Walter  Hlckel  re- 
garding financial  holdings. 

Bearing  such  a  cost  to  serve  In  public  office 
Isn't  worth  It;  there's  no  way,"  Vernon  de- 
clared. 

Pretty  soon,  he  said,  the  country  will  not 
tie  able  to  get  a  qualified  man  to  serve — 
only  a  stumblebum"  could  afford  It. 

He  continued  that  others  In  Government 
were  not  quizzed  about  their  finances,  nor 
lid  they  have  to  sell  business  Interests.  As 
.in  example,  he  mentioned  the  man  seri-lng 
■mder  his  brother  as  under  secretary  of  the 
interior.  Russell  Train.  Vernon  Hlckel  said 
that  Train  had  a  large  portfolio  of  stocks 
that  no  one  troubled  him  about. 

Whatever  hardships  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  sxiffered  by  having  to  liquidate  some 
if  his  holdings  are  not  apparent  to  his 
friends  In  Alaska.  They  credit  him  with  being 
•in   astute  businessman. 

The  small  hut  elegant  Captain  Cook  Hotel 
In  Anchorage,  the  modern  Travelers  Inns 
there  and  In  Fairbanks,  and  the  shopping 
centers  seem   to  be   the  thriving. 

In  the  Senate  debate  on  Hlckel,  Senator 
Metcalf  expressed  misgivings  about  the  ap- 
pointment but  said  he  would  vote  for  con- 
firmation. 

Metcalf  expressed  hope  that  Hlckel  would 
devote  to  his  new  Job  "the  energy  that  he  has 
devoted  to  his  real  estate  and  contracting 
inislness  that  enabled  him  to  build  a  for- 
tune." 


Carving  Road  To  Alaska  On, 
By  William  K.  Wyant  Jr.  and  Al  Delugach) 

LrvENGOOD.  Alaska.  November  26. — Prom  a 
'.ow-flying  Cessna  plane,  mile  after  mile  of 
monster  machines  could  be  seen  rushing  in 
both  directions  along  a  swath  carved 
through  forested  highlands  In  north -cen- 
tral Alaska. 

It  looked  like  an  armored  division  en- 
gaged In  a  desperate  battle,  but  with  nature 
instead  of  human  loes. 

This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  array  of  mod- 
ern road-bulldlng  equipment,  millions  of 
dollars  worth,  that  has  been  assembled  in 
the  state. 


The  reason  for  the  great  concentration  of 
expensive  effort:  oil. 

It  Is  an  Impressive  demonstration  of  the 
way  the  oil  industry  can  mobilize  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  the  forces  to  accomplish  a  top- 
prlorltv  Job. 

In  this  case  It  Is  a  53-mlle-long  stretch 
of  access  road  for  an  800-mlle,  billion-dol- 
lar pipeline  construction.  The  pipeline  Job 
Itself  will  dwarf  In  size  and  difficulty  all  the 
other  work  accomplished  In  connection  with 
the  North  Slope  oil  strike. 

GRAVEL   ROAD 

The  gravel  road  will  extend  from  here  to 
the  Yukon  River.  After  the  pipeline  Is  built, 
the  oil  Industry  Is  to  turn  the  road  over  to 
the  itate. 

The  project  Illustrates  a  number  of  things 
about  the  unfolding  Alaskan  oil  drama. 

Because  the  multlmllUon-dolIar  road  Job 
Is  predicated  on  the  Industry's  getting  fed- 
eral permission  for  the  pipeline,  It  repre- 
sents either  a  fantastic  gamble  or  an  index 
of  certainty  that  the  pipeline  will  be  given 
the  green  light. 

The  project  Illustrates  also  the  central  role 
that  a  single  Alaskan  flrm.  Burgees  Interna- 
tional Inc.,  Is  playing  In  the  construction 
work  that  the  big  oil  companies  are  having 
done. 

Burgess  was  founded  by  Lloyd  Burgess, 
who  resigned  July  22  as  Republican  national 
committeeman  for  Alaska.  Ownership  of 
Burgess  was  sold  last  June  to  Alaska  Inter- 
state, a  Houston  conglomerate. 

Burgess  stock  exchanged  for  Alaska  In- 
terstate stock  worth  about  $7,000,000  on  the 
market  at  the  time. 

hickel  SOLD   STOCK 

Alaska  Interstate  Is  the  company  in  which 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel 
reportedly  sold  his  stock,  estimated  to  be 
worth  over  $900,000,  last  July  7.  The  sale  was 
required  by  the  Senate  prior  to  his  confirma- 
tion last  January.  The  reason  lor  the  divest- 
ment was  the  connection  between  Alaska  In- 
terstate and  the  oil  industry,  many  of  whose 
activities  are  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Burgess  Construction  Co.,  ;i  subsidiary  of 
Burgess  International  is  constructing  the 
pipeline  road  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  The  con- 
struction firm's  president  is  George  Mac- 
Clanahan,  who  served  as  Gov.  Hlckel's  public 
works  director  in  1967  while  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  firm. 

As  In  most  instances  of  private  financial 
matters  Involving  Alaskan  oil  development, 
it  l3  difficult  to  obtain  details  about  the 
pipeline  road  contract. 

Public  announcements  do  not  usually  re- 
flect the  dates  that  agreements  were  reached 
or  contracts  signed. 

INQUrRY  TURNED  ASIDE 

There  were  announcements  on  June  19 
that  Alaska  Interstate  was  acquiring  Burgess, 
on  July  10  that  Hlckel  had  sold  his  Alaska 
Interstate  stock,  on  Aug.  14  that  Hickel  had 
authorized  the  pipeline  road  and  Aug.  20  that 
Burgess  had  received  the  road  contract. 

Weeks  earlier,  however,  other  competitors 
for  the  road  Job  reportedly  had  been  in- 
formed that  they  had  not  been  selected. 

An  Inquiry  by  the  Post-Dispatch  as  to  Just 
when  Burgess  had  been  selected  as  the  con- 
tractor was  turned  aside  by  George  C.  Hughes 
Jr.,  project  manager  for  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line System  (TAPS) .  TAPS,  a  consortium  of 
oil  firms  operating  on  the  North  Slope,  Is 
paying  for  the  road  as  well  as  the  pipeline. 
TAPS  headquarters  is  in  Houston. 

Hughes  said  he  did  not  think  the  date  ol 
Burgess's  selection  weis  signlflcant.  Later, 
however,  he  said,  "We've  been  talking  to  road 
contractors  since  last  January." 

Even  before  that,  Burgess  had  been  work- 
ing on  the  North  Slope  for  the  same  oil  com- 
panies that  own  TAPS.  The  flrm  was  doing 
minions  of  dollars  worth  of  construction  on 
air  strips  and  roads  around  Prudhoe  Bay. 


The  pipeline  road  is  regarded  by  some  ex- 
perts as  special.  It  enabled  Burgess  to  gather 
an  array  of  equipment  that  will  be  an  asset 
in  any  competition  for  extension  of  the  road 
350  miles  farther  to  the  North  Slope. 

According  to  Joe  LaRocca.  resources  edi- 
tor of  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  the 
Burgess  company  began  assembling  con- 
struction equipment  and  a  base  camp  near 
here  some  days  before  the  contract  was 
announced. 

Although  official  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
the  53-mlle  stretch  have  remained  at  the 
original  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  some  ex- 
perts have  said  It  will  cost  $15,000,000  or 
more. 

Hughes  said  the  time  pinch  had  prevented 
TAPS  from  seeking  the  type  of  contract  pro- 
viding a  firm  price. 

"We  got  proposals  from  a  number  of  con- 
tractors In  a  hurry,"  he  told  the  Post-Dls- 
paich.  "We  had  to  get  someone  with  equip- 
ment on  the  ground  in  the  general  area,  so 
we  could  mobilize  in  a  hurry  We  Just  had  a 
few  weeks  before  we  started  working,  and 
the  state  didn't  have  its  permit  yet  (from 
Hickel)." 

He  said  the  contractors'  proposals  were 
based  on  equipment  and  labor  rates  and 
profit  margin.  He  added: 

"We  think  we  know  who  gave  us  the  best 
proposal." 

Major  national  firms  that  bid  against  Bur- 
gess included  Peter  Kiewlt  and  Sons.  Subse- 
quently. Klewlt  received  from  TAPS  a  con- 
tract to  clear  land  for  the  pipeline  terminal 
at  the  southern  port  of  Valdez. 

The  T.VPS  road  project  recalls  the  stale's 
controversial  winter  haul  road  from  here  to 
the  North  Slope,  scene  of  feverish  exploratory 
oil  drilling  last  winter. 

Initiated  by  Hlckel  while  he  was  governor, 
the  winter  road  was  named  the  Walter  J. 
Hlckel  Hlghwav  bv  his  succps.-sor.  Gov.  Keith 
Miller. 

Burgess  clearly  was  not  the  best  bidder  for 
the  Job,  but  its  bulldozers  ended  up  doing 
the  worl-..  It's  bid  of  $283,000  for  the  420- 
mile  road  was  bested  by  one  of  $237,400  by 
Anchorage  Asphalt   Paving  Co. 

About  f.vo  weeks  after  bids  were  opened 
for  the  rush  job,  the  Hlckel  administration 
suddenly  reversed  its  field,  threw  out  a!l  bids 
and  announced  state  crews  would  build  the 
road.  It  conceded  that  ccvsts  would  be  higher, 
but  said  the  job  would  go  faster. 

Also,  an  official  explained,  the  experience 
with  winter  construction  would  enable  the 
state  to  handle  future  bidding  on  sucii  wnrk 
more  competently 

The  slate  then  rented  Burgeis  tractor.'^  at 
$20   and   S25    an   hour   for   the   Job. 

The  state  belatedly  completed  the  road  at 
double  the  amount  of  the  $237,400  low  bid. 
The  cost,  including  maintenance  during  the 
month  the  road  could  be  used,  was  reported 
to  have  soared  to  $750,000.  Only  about  7000 
tons  of  freight  were  moved   over   the  road. 

Since  then  it  has  been  a  political  football 
and  an  object  of  horror  to  conservation- 
minded  Alaskans. 

The  latter  reaction  resulted  because  the 
road  was  scraped  out  of  the  fragile  tundra, 
instead  of  being  built  on  a  protective  layer 
of  gravel.  During  the  summer  thaw,  the  road 
resembled  a  canal. 

Gov.  Miller  announced  Sept  24  thai  the 
road  would  not  be  rebuilt  this  year  until 
"adequate  funds"  were  available.  He  said 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  reopening  and 
maintenance  run  up  to  $1,500,000  and  that 
only  $433,000  was  available.  However,  he 
said: 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  state's  action 
in  opening  the  Hlckel  Highway  last  winter 
demonstrated  the  state's  willingness  to  press 
for  and  co-operate  In  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  northern  Alaska,  and  this  action 
very  likely  had  a  significant  favorable  effect 
on  the  recent  oil  and  gas  lease  sale." 

By  contrast  with  the  Hlckel  Highway,  the 
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methods  tised  by  Burgesa  on  the  TAPS  road 
have  been  praised  by  state  and  federal  over- 
seers 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel.  In  sign- 
ing the  order  aKowlng  the  road  to  go  ahead 
said  it  wou'd  be  regarded  as  a  showpiece  to 
the  nation  that  the  fundamental  questions 
arising  from  the  Impaot  of  modern  tech- 
nology upon  a  delicate  ecosystem  can  be  re- 
solved without  detriment^:  effects  upon  the 
environment   or   the  native   peoples  " 

I  would  emphasize,"  he  said,  that  the 
f>erformance  on  this  road  construction  will 
bear  direct  relevance  to  our  subsequent  re- 
sponse to  the  80<3-mlle  pipeline  application  " 
One  of  the  competitors  for  pipeline  work 
win  be  Burgess 

Since  becoming  a  subsidiary  of  Alaska 
Interstate,  the  firm  has  entered  Into  a  Joint 
venture  with  still  another  Houston-baaed 
company,  Houston  Contracting  Co  ,  on  all 
future  work  for  oil  companies  in  Alaska. 

Houston  Contracting  Is  a  pipeline  builder 
and  Indications  are  the  combine  has  a  good 
shot  at  a  share  of  the  TAPS  project 

Last  spring,  when  Burgess  ■*  is  considering 
a  public  offering  of  its  stock.  Burgess  filed  a 
prospectus  witii  the  Securities  a.^d  Exchange 
CommLvsion  It  throws  some  light  on  the 
company's  sta'us  In   the  oil   boom. 

The  prospectus  stated  that  Burgess  was  the 
largest  .cuntrartor  doing  all  its  'business  In 
AUska,  Oolng  work  there  for  Atlantic  Rich- 
field. British  Petroleum.  Standard  Oil  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  Mobil  Oil. 

"Success  in  the  construction  Industry " 
the  prospectus  said  is  measured  in  large 
p.irt  by  the  •■Tganizations  ability  to  esti- 
mate with  reasonable  accuracy  the  cost  to  be 
Incurred  In  projects  awarded      ,    " 

However,  It  noted  also  that  the  contracts 
with  the  oil  Arms  on  the  North  Slope  wera 
obtained   'on  a  negotiated   basis   ■ 

The  prospectus  said  Burgess  had  spent 
»3  900,000  for  road  building  and  heavy-con- 
struction equipment  in  the  five-year  period 
between  1964  and  1968 

In  Just  the  first  three  months  of  1969 
Burgess  bought  13,500,000  worth  of  addi- 
tional heavy  construction  equipment  it  re- 
vealed 

Burge.ss  happened  to  be  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiary 01  the  tidal  wave  of  low  interest,  fed- 
eral disaster  loans  utter  a  flood  In  Fairbanks 
In  1967 

The  construction  company  Itself  got  one 
»1  WO  000  lot  n  and  Burgess  and  his  busi- 
ness interests  got  two  more  loans  totaling 
»o26.-too.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
loans   bear  only  3  per  cent  interest. 

Criticism  of  the  SBAs  lavishing  hundred 
of  thousands  of  dollars  In  loans  each  to  a 
number  of  wealthy  businessmen  after  the 
flood  was  reportedly  a  factor  In  tightening 
of  SBA  rules  last  April 

But  there  Is  no  question  that  the  $155- 
900.000  in  SBA  loans  devoted  to  the  Pair- 
banks  aood  and  the  1964  earthquake  In  the 
Anchorage  irea  represented  a  massive  boost 
to  the  ALiskan  economy  prior  to  the  oil 
bonanza. 
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BONANZA    AND    DlbSE.VT 

(Bv  William  K  Wyant.  Jr  and  Al  Delugach  i 
An(  HOR.^oE.  November  28  —The  oil  Indus- 
trv  s  Alaskan  Purchase  may  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  since 
Manhattan  was  bought  from  a  band  of  Inno- 
cents in  loincloths. 

The  dazzling  sight  of  $900  000,000  cash 
has,  for  many  Alaskans  obscured  the  dl- 
me!i.-.ions  of  the  mineral  wealth  that  was 
bartered  for  It  The  North  Slope  may  well  be 
the   richest  oil  province  ever  found 

The  state  held  its  fajnous  oil  lease  sale  on 
Sept  10  The  drama  of  Industrial  giants  bid- 
ing staggering  sums  captured  the  Imagina- 
tion of  people  thousands  of  miles  from 
Alaska  It  was  a  one-day  bonanza  unrivaled 
In  the  state  s  annals,  though  It  fell  short  of 
some  forecast  as  high  as  Jl  .500  000.000 


However.  In  Washington  on  Wednesday  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  asked  to  cite 
legal  authority  for  the  $900,000,000  oil  lease 
sale 

Russell  E  Train,  under  secretary  of  the 
Interior,  was  a.sked  at  a  House  Interior  sub- 
committee hearing  what  authority  Alaska 
had  for  the  sale  of  state  leases  on  the  North 
Slope. 

The  subcommittee  chairman.  Repre.senta- 
tlve  James  A  Haley  i  I>'m  i  Florida,  .,ald 
that  Alaska  had  TaJted  in"  about  $900  000,- 
OOO  for  leases  covering  lands  not  owned  by 
the  state 

Train  said  that  his  department  had  given 
tentative  approval  to  Alaska's  claims  on  oil 
lands  In  the  Prudhr*  Bay  area  but  that  the 
state  did   not   yet   have   patent  ownership 

Waves  of  euphoria  rolled  In  on  the  newly 
rich  sUte  Top  state  officials  led  the  merry 
splashing  In  the  surf. 

But     signs     have     been     increasing     that 

Alaska    has    realized    only   a   traction   of   the 

ill  s  worth    And  people  are  beginning  to  talk 

more  of  Increasing  taxes  on  the  oil  produc- 

tl<jn  aa  one  way  of  recouping 

Gov  Keith  Miller,  a  Republican,  has  said 
he  does  not  Intend  to  ask  for  an  increase  in 
the  severance  tax  when  the  Legislature  meets 
In  January  But  Republican  and  Democratic 
legislators  iixe  making  noises  about  doing  It 
anyway  Alaskans  are  Independent  in  politics 
as  m  other  ways. 

Even  before  the  September  oil  lease  sale, 
there  were  public  warnings  that  the  proce- 
dures were  not  likely  to  ma.ximlze  the  pub- 
lics share  of  the  state's  Irreplaceable  min- 
erals 

Economists  and  others  asserted  that,  under 
the  bonus  bidding  system,  the  firms  that 
discovered  oU  on  the  North  Slope  already 
had  achieved  a  monumental  windfall 

North  Slope  lease  sales  from  1965  to  1967 
had  bruught  In  a  total  of  il2,000,000  In  cash 
bonuses.  The  big  Three  In  the  oil  strike  paid 
$5,600,000  of  that  amount  for  land  where  oil 
believed  to  be  worth  several  hundred  times 
that  amount  has  been  tapped. 

The  warnings  about  the  lease  .sale  were 
O'.errtdden  by  state  officials  and  the  leasing 
went  on  under  the  old  ground  rules.  That  It 
brought  In  $900  000,000  did  not  stUl  the 
critics. 

Post-sale  announcements  have  disclosed 
addltliinal  successful  wells  In  the  same 
Prudhoe  Bay  area  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  They 
have  shed  new  light  on  the  relatively  mixlest 
estimates  of  how  much  oil  underlies  the 
frozen  wasteland. 

The  earlier  assessment  of  5  billion  to  10 
billion  barrels— which  Itself  would  be  a  rec- 
ord size  for  a  United  States  oil  field— has 
given  way  to  figures  as  iugh  as  100  billion 
barrels  At  $2  or  $3  a  barrel,  the  riches  In 
even  half  that  amount  beci'me  staggering 

The  Joys  of  sudden  riches,  although  still 
manifest,  have  been  mixUfled  by  second 
thoughts  and  litigation  and  I-told-you-so 
e.xpresslons. 

.•Vaide  from  the  sufficiency  of  the  lump-sum 
bonuses  paid  by  the  oil  companies,  serious 
questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
amount  the  state  will  receive  in  royaluee  and 
taxes  on  the  oil  that  is  eventually  produced. 
The  states  bite  is  much  smaller  than  is  ob- 
tained by  many  other  states  and  foreign 
countries. 

li.fRT    BATTLES    LIKELY 

Lawsuits  filed  In  the  wake  of  the  lease  sale 
pose  possibilities  of  protracted  court  fights 
over  some  of  the  tracts. 

The  legal  actions  center  on  rejected  offers 
of  royalties  several  times  larger  than  the  12'  . 
per  cent  that  the  state  will  get  under  the 
sale  rules  The  difference  could  be  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  on  tracts  that  do  con- 
tain oil  deposits. 

State  offlciala  are  sticking  to  their  guns, 
however  They  maintain  that  the  public  came 
out  very  well  in  the  sale 

The  official  position  was  given  the  Post- 
Dispatch  recently  by  Thomas  Kelly,  a  former 


oil  Industry  geologist  and  executive,  who  is 
state  commissioner  of  natural  resources, 

Kelly,  an  appointee  of  Gov,  Walter  J, 
Hlckel,  conducted  the  lease  sale. 

Kelly  said  the  sale  was  well  timed.  Further, 
he  hinted  that  the  state  actually  out  maneu- 
vered and  out  psyched  the  oil  industry.  An 
aK.set,  he  said,  was  the  "romantic  factor' 
given  to  the  bidding  psychology  by  last  year's 
dramatic  oU  strike 

"It  was  certainly  to  our  advantage  to  move 
when  we  did.  '  he  said.  "That  la  not  to  sav 
they  won't  find  several  more  large  fields, 

CHANCE    OP    DRY     HOLES 

But.  he  continued,  the  nature  of  oil  fields 
Is  that  a  majority  of  the  tracts  will  not  have 
oil  under  them  and  some  companies  will  end 
up  drilling  dry  holes. 

The  criterion  for  the  sale's  success,  he  in- 
dicated. Was  the  amount  of  mimey  "left  on 
the  table  "  This,  he  explained,  is  the  differ- 
ence of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
between  the  winning  bids  and  the  next  high- 
est ones 

However,  he  did  concede  that  some  chanf{<"> 
might  be  m  order  for  future  lease  sales 
both  as  to  royalties  and  bidding  procedures. 
Kelly,  an  affable  and  self-possessed  young 
man,  who  like  many  others  was  transplanted 
from  Texas  to  Alaska.  Is  still  credited  wldelv 
In  Alaska  as  a  man  who  got  a  good  deal  for 
the  state 

That  his  origins  are  in  the  oil  industn-  he 
regulates  is  not  of  concern  to  most  Alaskans 
It  appears 

oilman's  stepson 
It  was  brought  out  in  the  Senate  confirma- 
tion hearings  Inst  January  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hlckel  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  his  appointee,  Kelly. '  Is  a  stepson  of 
Michael  Halbouty.  head  of  Halboutv  Oil  Co 
of  Texas  Michael  Halboutv  formerly  was  In 
business  with  Hlckel  in  AUiska. 

Referring  to  Kelly's  oil  background.  Hlckel 
i-xplained  to  the  Senate  committee: 

You  ha\e  to  get  these  men  from  some- 
where ■■ 

Further,  it  was  brouitht  out  In  the  hearing 
that  Kelly  had  bought  1400  shares  of  British 
Petroleum  Co  ,  one  of  the  North  Slope  Bli: 
Three,  after  he  assumed  the  state  office  that 
has  Jurisdiction  over  oil  leasing. 

To  a  question  by  a  Senator,  Hlckel  said 
he  had  not  received  many  complaints  about 
Kelly's  "being  oriented  very  much  toward 
the  oil   industry  " 

"Really."  said  Hlckel.  "I  riunk  if  vou  would 
go  talk  to  the  Alaskans,  thev  .ire  very,  very 
happy,  and  proud  that  we  have  that  kind  ot 
a  person  doing  the  magnirtcent  job  he  Is 
doing  " 

Post-Dispatch  reporters  found  this  to  be 
true  of  manv  Alaskans. 


OPPOSED    BY     LAWVEK 

One  of  the  major  exceptions  Is  a  lawyer 
Edgar  Paul  Boyko  of  Anchorage,  who  Is  "in- 
volved in  a  lawsuit  against  the  state  over  the 
September  oi;  lease  sale. 

Although  a  Democrat,  Boyko  had  served  for 
a  year  as  *tate  attorney  general  as  an  ap- 
pointee of  Gov   Hlckel 

In  his  suit  Boyko  represents  himself,  three 
other  Individuals  and  two  Independent  oil 
companies 

They  are  seeking  to  overturn  awards  on  .!5 
of  the  179  tracts  of  North  Slope  acreage  Each 
tract  has  2560  acres 

The  individuals  had  submitted  bids  offer- 
ing 3T  ,  per  cent  royalties  on  25  tracts,  and 
the  two  oil  companies  bids  offered  27',  ner 
cent,  all  with  limall  cash  bonuses 

Bids  providing  much  greater  cash  bonuses 
and  the  standard  12'^  per  cent  royalty  were 
accepted  by  Kelly  as  the  winners 

The  suit  contends  state  officials  violated 
the  Alaskan  constitution  by  making  what  ;s 
m  effect  a  gift  of  public  money  or  propertv 
to  the  Winners  The  gift  is  the  difference  in 
revenue  the  state  would  receive  with  the 
higher  royalties,  the  petition  claims. 
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SUIT    BY    SMALL    FIRMS 

Champion  Oil  Co  .  an  obscure  Alaskan 
corporation,  which  bid  $1  on  all  179  tracts 
and  ended  up  high  bidder  on  seven,  has 
brought  a  lawsuit.  Its  bids  were  rejected  as 
too  low  The  company  asks  the  court  to  deter- 
mine a  value  of  the  seven  tracts  and  direct 
the  state  to  issue  leases  to  Champion  after 
us  payment  of  the  court-flxed  bonuses. 

Verbal  shelling  of  the  state  administration 
has  come  from  the  Alaska  Independent  Oil 
and  Gas  Association,  which  has  an  obvious 
linanclal  interest  In  rules  of  future  lease 
sales. 

"The  giant  oil  companies  could  have  taken 
the  funds  they  paid  for  the  North  Slope  leases 
out  of  their  petty  cash  boxes,"  it  said  In  a 
bit  of  hyperbole. 

The  association  said  the  12>2  per  cent 
royalty  to  Alaska  Is  sinfully  small  compared 
with  25  per  cent  In  Oklahoma,  57  per  cent 
111  Venezuela  and  60  to  80  per  cent  In  the 
Middle  East. 

The  cash  bonuses  on  which  the  September 
lease  sale  were  based  are  minor  compared  to 
what  higher  royalties  would  have  brought 
the  state,  it  said. 

Alaska  Construction  &  OU,  a  magazine  with 
expertise  and  a  record  of  objectlvty,  said  this 
month  that  there  was  increasing  feeling  in 
Alaska  that  the  state  "Isn't  getting  a  fair 
shake  from  the  oil  Industry."  This  sentiment 
IS  being  manifest  In  talk  of  increasing  the 
present  3  per  cent  .severance  tax  on  oil  taken 
out  of  the  ground.  It  noted. 

Kelly  told  the  Post -Dispatch  that  a  sliding 
scale  of  royalties  probably  would  be  in  order 
m  future  leasing,  with  higher  percentage  on 
the  richer  oil  fields,  such  as  those  of  the 
North  Slope.  But  he  said  he  does  not  favor  a 
quick  tax  hike, 

•If  we  .arbitrarily  start  Jockeying  the  rate 
arotind, '  he  said,  "we  might  get  less.  No  one 
Is  going  to  drill  for  oil  unless  they  are  assured 
of  getting  a  fair  return.  The  ti.ne  to  Increase 
the  tax  IS  after  they  start  producing  and  see 
how  it  is." 

Kelly  said  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  would 
not  be  proved  until  actual  production  starts. 

Some  key  legislators  of  both  parties  are 
among  those  who  are  frankly  concerned 
about  the  states  policies  in  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing One  is  Brad  Phillips,  a  Republican  and 
leader  of  the  Senate, 

"Presently,  "  Phillips  said,  "one  man  makes 
all  decisions  for  the  state  regarding  the  oil 
industry.  Everywhere  else  in  the  world  there 
is  a  body,  a  commission  or  something,  that 
develops  policy,  rules  and  regulations.  It  Is 
extremely  dangerotis  to  have  this  function 
in  .1  single  person's  hands," 

The  Legislature.  Phillips  said,  must  develop 
a  broader  policy.  He  went  on: 

"We  have  come  of  age  and  we  have  got  to 
stop  operating  as  though  we  are  still  on 
horseback." 

Some  Republican  and  Democratic  state 
senators  were  disturbed  this  year  by  another 
state  oil  transaction,  which  originated  with 
Gov.  Hickel  last  year  and  was  concluded  by 
Kelly  last  January. 

A  Senate  committee  held  a  hearing  in  April 
into  a  multi-milUon-dollar  profit  turned  by 
a  Midland.  Tex.,  group  that  received  a  con- 
tract to  buy  the  states  royalty  oil  in  Cook 
Inlet  The  contract  w^as  negotiated  on  a  non- 
competitive "oasis. 

What  bothered  the  senators  chiefly  was 
that  the  Alaska  Oil  .fe  Refining  Co,  of  Mid- 
land, -vhose  stockholders  reportedly  invested 
$2,500,000  capital,  sold  their  Interest  shortly 
afterward  to  Tesoro  Oil  Co.  of  Texas,  for  a 
profit  of  from  $2,500,000  to  $7,500,000.  Alaska 
on  A:  Refining  shareholders  received  Tesoro 
stock  valued  at  55,000,000  and  are  to  receive 
a  like  amount  if  a  certain  level  of  net  profits 
Is  achieved  in  five  years. 

Frank  J  Cahoon.  president  of  Alaska  Oil, 
told  the  committee  he  wanted  to  build  a  re- 
finery in  Alaska  and  was  unable  to  buy  oil 


from  the  oil  companies  pumping  It  in  Cook 
Inlet, 

He  said  he  approached  Kelly  and  Gov. 
Hlckel  in  April  1988  and  suggested  purchas- 
ing oil  that  the  state  can  take  as  its  royalty 
In  lieu  of  cash. 

Cahoon  said  his  firm  committed  Itself  to 
building  a  refinery  and  that  the  negotiation 
of  a  noncompetitive  sale  of  the  royalty  oil 
■was  approved  by  the  state  attorney  general. 

Senator  Elton  E.  Engstrom,  committee 
chairman  and  a  Republican,  brought  out 
that  Kelly  knew  of  the  merger  negotiations 
between  Alaska  Oil  and  Tesoro  before  the 
state  contract  was  signed,  Kelly  said  he  did 
not  negotiate  directly  with  Tesoro  because 
Its  representatives  did  not  get  in  touch  with 
state  officials  on  the  subject. 

When  Senator  Edward  Merdes,  a  Democrat, 
said  he  thought  the  people  of  Alaska  should 
have  received  the  $7,500,000  profit  paid  by 
Tesoro,  Kelly  said: 

"I  think  we  are  most  fortunate  in  having 
an  organization  (that)  wanted  to  come  up 
here  and  build  a  refinery.  Now,  the  manner 
in  which  they  negotiated  their  settlement 
Is  certainly  a  matter  of  their  own  business 
and  concern.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  the 
state  could  have  turned  around  and  have 
made  the  same  amount  of  money  from  some- 
body else," 

Senator  Engstrom  observed: 

"It  is  In  the  state's  interest  to  have  received 
the  bonanza  that  these  individuals  received 

,  .  Now  we  have  given  the  advantage  to 
seven  or  eight  Texans.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
men  of  the  most  modest  circumstances — we 
have  made  them  overnight  millionaires," 

U.S.  Antitrust  iNQtiiKY  in  Alaska  Oil 

Leases 

(By  William  K.  Wyant,  Jr.,  and  Al  Delugach) 

Anchorage,  November  30, — Superimposed 
on  a  map  of  the  North  Slope,  oil  lease  tracts 
look  like  a  giant  chessboard. 

Something  resembling  a  chess  game  was 
played  with  179  of  these  2,560-acre  squares  on 
Sept.  10.  But  the  music  hall  atmosphere  and 
the  crowd  in  the  Sydney  Laurence  Auditor- 
ium here  were  not  characteristic  of  chess. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Justice  Is 
curious  as  to  whether  that  game  was  played 
properly  by  the  participants — the  oil  com- 
panies. A  salient  question:  Were  antitrust 
laws  violated  by  the  Joint  bidding  arrange- 
ment.-i  among  various  oil  firms? 

A  national  inquiry  by  the  department  into 
Industry  practices  In  bidding  on  federally 
controlled  offshore  oil  was  made  public  last 
month. 

But  the  Post-Dispatch  found  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  general  from  Washington  at 
worl;  here,  compiling  Information  on  the 
same  type  of  practices  in  the  state  lease  sale. 

He  was  on  loan  to  the  Alaska  Legal  Services 
Corp.,  a  federally  financed  war-on-poverty 
agency.  His  assignment  was  to  advise  on  mat- 
ters of  discrimination  against  natives,  but 
the  patterns  of  the  September  oil  bidding 
were  undergoing  scrutiny. 

Thp  lease  sale  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
Titanic  competition. 

After  opening  speeches  and  some  colorful 
song  and  dance,  the  day-long  opening  of  bid 
envelopes  within  envelopes  went  on  In  an 
atmosphere  of  tension  and  suspense.  Faces  of 
oil  executives  beamed  or  fell  with  the  an- 
nouncements of  some  of  the  closer  contests. 
Whistles  and  cheers  broke  out  at  times  from 
the  throng  of  spectators. 

For  months  before  the  sale,  cloak  and  dag- 
ger security  precautions  were  clamped  on  the 
oil  fields.  Helicopter-borne  oil  scouts  (for 
which  can  be  substituted  "industrial  spies") 
peered  at  drilling  rigs  at  Prudhoe  Bay,  Others 
bought  drinks  for  roustabouts  on  leave  in 
Fairbanks.  Frenetic  seismic  tests  and  explora- 
tory drilling  were  rushed  by  a  number  of 
companies  to  obtain  information  on  the 
undergrovmd  prospects. 


The  drama  even  included  a  ""mystery 
train,  "  Hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Alaskan 
border  in  the  Canadian  Province  of  Alberta, 
60  executives  from  10  oil  companies  spent 
five  days  on  a  chartered  train.  It  shuttled 
back  and  forth  the  225  miles  between  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  at  a  cost  estimated  at  $10,000 
a  day.  While  security  guards  foiled  inquiries 
from  reporters  who  got  wind  of  the  strange 
Journey,  the  group  worked  on  Joint  bids  for 
the  Sept.  10  sale. 

The  group  was  formed  by  Hamilton  Broth- 
ers OU  Co,  and  Included  Continental  OU, 
Cities  Service  and  Sun  Oil. 

Paul  Marshall,  a  vice  president  of  Hamilton 
Brothers,  said  after  the  sale  that  only  he 
and  one  other  executive  were  allowed  to 
get  off  the  train  during  the  trip. 

He  said  the  Isolation  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  companies  had  planned  to  bid  as 
a  group  only  on  certain  tracts.  They  were  also 
bidding  as  individual  companies  or  as  part 
of  another  group.  Combinations  of  the  com- 
panies won  at  least  10  tracts. 

SHIFTING    combinations 

Other  giant  oil  companies  bid  In  shifting 
combinations  of  their  own  and  occasionally 
against  their  sometime  partners.  Most  bid 
only  on  a  limited  number  of  tracts. 

The  resulting  patterns  could  take  months 
for   the   Justice   Department   to   analyze. 

Question:  Was  competition  substantially 
lessened  by  the  combined  bidding  or  by  any 
sharing  of  geological  and  drilling  informa- 
tion? 

It  is  known  that  the  bonus  payments  on 
the  sale  bids  fell  short  of  some  experts'  ex- 
pectations by  as  much  as  $600,000. 

One  theory  is  that  the  state  erred  In 
Insisting  on  full  cash  payment  of  the  bo- 
nuses, rather  than  installment  plan  over 
two  or  more  years. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  tight 
money  market  prevented  oil  firms  from  rais- 
ing any  more  money  than  was  bid.  The  oil 
industry  is  known  to  have  drawn  heavily  on 
the  banking  community  for  money  to  finance 
the  lease  purchases. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  theory  is  the 
criticism  that  the  state  could  have  obtained 
Just  as  much  in  bonuses  by  putting  up  less 
of  its  potentially  rich  land. 

The  state,  critics  say  also,  could  have  as- 
sured itself  a  greater  share  by  "checker- 
boarding." reserving  alternate  tracts  for 
future  sale  after  more  was  known  of  the 
true  potential, 

rolling  bids 

And  Alaska  mi^ht  have  received  a  itreater 
benefit,  too,  by  using  the  Canadian  system 
of  "rolling"  bids.  Under  this  procedure,  a 
loser  on  one  tract  can  use  the  money  he  bid 
there  to  increase  his  bids  on  other  tracts, 

Thomas  E.  Kelly,  state  commissioner  of 
natural  resources,  told  the  Post-Dispatch  he 
had  considered  the  Canadian  system  but  did 
not  get  enough  support  for  It  from  the  oil 
industry.  He  said  the  Canadian  system  might 
have  been  better,  continuing:  "I  don't  think 
we  would  have  got  any  less." 

Asked  for  his  view  of  the  possibility  of 
antitrust  violations  in  the  bidding,  Kelly  was 
emphatic. 

"If  you  study  the  bidding  there  is  no  way 
you  could  say  there  was  trading  of  informa- 
tion or  collusion," 

To  illustrate,  he  said  that  the  Amerada 
Hess  group  had  no  acreage  in  Alaska.  They 
went  in  to  buy  a  position  and  they  did  It — 
and  those  with  more  information  were  un- 
successful. "  Kelly  said.  Indeed,  the  combine 
paid  the  highest  bonus  for  a  single  tract^ — 
$72,277,113.  It  edged  out  a  $72,113,000  bid  by 
Phillips,  Mobil  and  Standard  Oil  of  Califor- 
nia, 

(That's  like  bidding  72  cents  for  a  $20  bill," 
says  a  law\-er,  Clem  Stevenson,  who  said  he 
recently  came  to  Alaska  but  has  been  con- 
tending with  the  major  oil  companies  for 
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decades  in  Oklahnma  He  maintains  the  oil 
under  that  one  tmct  alone  is  worth  a  bliUon 
dollars  ) 

One  of  the  quirks  of  the  ^ale  U  that  Atlan- 
tic Richfield.  Humble  and  British  Petroleum 
did  not  bid  enough  to  come  away  with  much 
new  acreage  They  are  the  big  three  with  the 
discovery  wells  on  the  Slope 

NO     PESSIMISM 

ThU  should  not  be  assumed  tu  be  a  sign 
of  peaalml-im  about  -heir  find  Opininn  of 
some  exper'a  has  it  -hat  the  Big  Three  de- 
cided thev  were  saMsttetJ  th,it  the  tracts  they 
got  at  barda-n-ba-^ment  prlce.s  in  fhe  1957- 
67  lease  sales  contain  a  big  enough  slice  of  the 
oil  field  M.  that  they  did  not  :;nd  It  worth- 
while Ui  net  more  at  a  cost  several  thousand 
times  higher 

A  University  of  Alaska  resource  economist 
pointed  out  that  the  Big  Three  got  their  prior 
leases  on  nearly  300, (XX)  acres  in  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  area  for  »5  flOO.'XW    He  continued 

■  A  conservative  estimate  ha-setl  on  the  In- 
dustrVs  own  figures  purs  the  value  of  this 
Prudh.je  Bay  acreage  at  something  over  3 
billion  dollars,  or  better  than  J-JO  times  the 
amount  that  the  o.l  companies  spent  to  ac- 
quire It  " 

4  3     PER    CENT 

The  economist,  Oregg  Erlckson,  aald  that 
U  the  »»verance  tax  stays  the  -same,  the  value 
would  b©.  3  billion  dollars  He  estimated  the 
Industry  rate  of  return  on  the  pre-September 
holdings  on  the  North  Slope  at  43  per  cent, 
which  IS  several  times  the  average  of  the  In- 
dus'ry 

Erlckson  spoke  at  a  science  conference 
Aug  26  two  weeks  before  the  big  lease  sale 
He  wa^  makln?  the  point  that  the  states 
present  bonus  bidding  system  was  not  get- 
ting the  state  a  fair  bargalr.  He  said  the  sale 
should  be  postponed  at  least  six  months 
to  give  the  legislature  time  to  overhaul  the 
system 

Strong  doubts  about  the  policy  were  voiced 
at  the  same  meeting  by  John  S  Hedland 
super-.  Ising  attorney  for  Alaska  Legal  Services 
Corp 

"In  leasing  these  lands,  the  state  is  trustee 
for  and  acting  on  behalf  of  its  citizens,"  he 
said  The  s'ate's  role  is  not  that  of  a  neutral 
arbiter  owing  equal  allegiance  to  the  oU 
industry  and  Alaska's  citizens,  but  as  a  bar- 
gaining representaUve  of  all  of  the  people 
of  the  state 


on  requewt  before  the  end  of  the  30-dav  filing 
perl.xl  •'  * 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  thoae. 
other  than  st.ite  omd.Us  who  do  not  feel 
that  the  public  got  icsa  thnn  It  should  from 
the  Sept    10  sale 

Alaska  was  lucky,  they  made  a  half  bil- 
lion m.>re  than  the  d<i-giH,ders  would  have 
'Ls  make.-  said  I^Hke  Jacobs,  .i  millionaire 
gas  \r.d  oil  leade  Investor 

He  said  most  of  the  big  ml  combines  "over- 
psiUl  r  )r  tticir  leases  this  fall,  adding  "This 
sale  w,\^  .  -.(.rbld  by  half  a  billion  dollars. 
Tom  Kel.y  did  j.  good  Job  " 

r-.erald  ranopole.  a  c<  nsultlng  nil  geologist 
formerly  *-ith  Texaoo  .,.iid  he  was  convinced 
the  leased  lands  were  worth  no  mor»  than 
•5OO0«W.0O0  in  bonuses  If  there  hud  been 
.'oliusiun.  he  8*iid.  the  comp«nies  would  not 
have  left  the  other  »4(X).000.00<J  ..n  the  Uble. 

M08E     IN     nrTt-RK 

An  engineering  expert  who  favors  oil  de- 
velopment told  the  P.«t-Dtspatch  not  for 
attribution  u~.  him.  that  the  oil  on  the  North 
Slope  13  worth  a  l..t  more  than  the  stale  is 
getting  But.  under  the  clrcumst-tnces  he 
aald.  It  has  helped  the  state  get  otf  Its 
back"  eoonomlrally  The  state  ran  and  should 
get  more  for  the  oil  in  the  future,  he  went 
on 

Kellv  said  the  srtate  has  800,000,000  acres 
still  unleased  on  the  North  Slope,  much  of 
it  in  tldelands  and  uplands  In  addition  im- 
mediately to  the  south  are  2  900  0<)0  acres 
on  which  Alaska  haa  filed  claims  under  its 
statehr>od  allowance  of  land  from  the  federal 
domain 

There  are  no  pr<:«pect8  for  another  North 
Slope  sale  In  the  near  future.  Kellv  said 

The  main  reason,  he  conUnued.  is  that  the 
on  companies  probablv  d.-nt  have  anv  more 
money  available  after  the  recent  splurge 


COMPENS.\TION  OT  NATtYES 

Hedland  said  public  concern  about  oil  de- 
velopment hod  focused  on  problems  such  as 
conservation  and  compensation  of  Alaska's 
natives  for  the  taking  of  their  land. 

But.  he  said,  all  this  had  diverted  atten- 
tion from  the  question  of  whether  the  publl- 
Is  jetting  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  generated 
through  exploitation  of  public  resources. 

Hedland  noted  that  some  of  the  firms  ac- 
tive m  previous  North  Slope  lease  sales  had 
merged  and  that  joint  ventures  had  further 
reduced  competition 

He  asserted  also  that  state  law  does  not 
require  submission  of  all  the  tvpes  of  ex- 
ploration Information  obtained  bv  the  oil 
ind'istrv  such  as  -;ei-mtc  and  ge<.:  .kji-a)  data 
The  Industry  Is  required  to  give  onlv  infor- 
mation obtained  through  actual  drilling  and 
then  In  reports  filed  within  30  davs  of  com- 
pletion, suspension  or  abandonment  of  a 
well 

The  state  Is  therefore  at  a  disadvantage 
in  trying  to  set  a  minimum  acceptance  bid 
or  knowledgeable  refusal  price  on  tracts  to 
be  '.eased  Hedland  said 

REJEtTS     CRmclSM 

Kelly  who  went  ahead  with  the  sale  under 
the  old  system,  relicts  thU  tvpe  of  criticism 

He  told  the  Post-DUpatch  the  state  had 
"everybody  s  dope  •  on  Slope  explor.itlon  The 
oil  arms  were  ■extremelv  co-operative"  with 
information,  even  to  the  point  of  gUing  some 


Conservationist  Concern  in  Alaska 
I  By  William  Wyant  Jr.  and  Al  Delugachl 
.'VNCHOR.^oc.  December  1— John  Hak.ila  -he 
FederaJ  Government's  manager  of  the  oll- 
invaded  Kenal  National  Moose  Range  has  a 
reputation  for  making  the  nil  operators  be- 
have He  was  asked  recently  what  he  had 
to  sav  for  publication  about  how  things  are 
in  his  bHlliwick 

"Everything  is  hunkv-dorv  "  Hakala  said 
This  brought  a  roar  of  laugh'er  from  the 
young  biologists  seated  around  the  table 
They  are  friends  of  moose  and  natural  ene- 
mies of  cats— the  tractors  that  roam  the 
ran?e  in  .search  of  more  oil. 

Hakala's  constituency  Is  composed  of  2700 
square  miles  of  excellent  wildlife  habitat  and 
a  growing  herd  of  9000  nr  moro  moose,  none 
of  which  vote  In  the  last  decade  or  so  oil 
and  politics  have  pvnetrar^d  the  northern 
half  cf  the  range  in  a  big  way 

Under  intense  pressure,  local  and  national 
government  let  the  oil  Industrv  into  the  fed- 
eral area  In  1957  and  1958  Seismic  crews 
charged  In  Oil  rigs  went  up  The  invaded 
northern  sector  now  is  criss-crossed  bv  more 
miles  of  trails  than  the  State  of  Alaska  has 
hlghwavs. 

The  Kenal  Moose  Range  has  only  four  or 
Ave  professionals  and  a  starveling  operating 
budget  uf  $I50,0(X)  a  year  Yet  It  produced  oil 
valued  last  year  with  federal  royalties  of 
85.2lD.077,  of  which  the  State  of  Alaska  gets 
90  per  cent. 

Hakala  and  his  associates  In  the  Interior 
Departments  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  do  a  good  Job  with  what  they  have 
David  Spencer  associate  supervisor  of  the 
Wildlife  Refuge  Division  at  Anchorage  said 
there  was  very  little  bulldozer  damage  on 
the  range  any  more  He  said  the  oil  complex 
on  the  Moose  Range  took  up  partj  of  about 
20  square  miles. 

•When  It  Is  done  properly."  he  said,  "you 
wind  up  with  an  industrial  complex  right  In- 
side of  a  refuge  area." 
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Kenals  fate  has  lu  bright  side  Kenal 
t<:iwn  18  booming.  The  state  has  a  golden  rliw 
of  revenue,  sportsmen  and  tourists  are  flock- 
ing in,  and  Alaskan  leaders  chief  anmi.^ 
them  former  Senator  Ernest  F  Gruenuu- 
get  credit  for  carving  a  Juicy  steak  from  the 
federal  ox 

To  con.'.ervatlonlsts,  the  force.s  that  siicp^i 
up  the  Moose  Range  are  much  to  be  'ear.  i 
aji  the  vaat  and  beautiful  land  of  Alaska-- 
Uv,w  about  97  per  cent  public  domain-  -l;^;,. 
into  the  hands  of  the  newly  created  state 
and  thence  Into  private  ownership  of  one 
kind  or  another 

Alaska's  "last  frontier"  status-  a  prist ino 
snow  maiden  awaiting  the  ravaging  Hiui.t 
has  caught  the  imagination  of  the  American 
public  Conservationists  do  not  want  to  .see 
this  state  raped  and  laid  waste  bv  destroyer 
The  sorry  record  of  the  past  Is  heavy  on  the 
national  conscience 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  Alaskans  to  be 
weary  of  the  federal  yoke  Alaska  has  been 
a  tlef  of  the  Interior  Department  and  Coi.- 
gress  It  has  a  history  of  exploitation  bv  fl.sh- 
Ing.  timber  and  mining  interests  as  -veil  as  i  ■ 
oil  Wealth  has  been  extracted  with  sma,; 
benefits  to  people  here 

Ten  years  after  statehood,  the  federal  pre:  - 
ence  Is  still  overwhelming.  Among  Alaska  ^ 
civilians  employed  in  1968.  one  out  of  thrco 
was  in  government  work  at  some  level  an  i 
one  in  six  or  thereabouts-  was  a  feder.il 
worker  The  federal  outlay  ft.r  Aiiiska  ua 
more  than  -hree  quarters  of  a  billion  dollar 
Tlie  states  total  expenditures  were  about 
$181  noo  000 

Despite  the  large  proportion  of  Alaskans 
in  government  work  of  one  k;nd  or  annth.r 
con.sorvatlonists  feel  that  both  federal  ani 
state  agencies  are  undermanned  and  undet- 
financed  considering  the  size  of  the  u^k 
ahead 

BURDEN    ON    OrREAf 

A  heavy  burden  falls  on  the  In'erior  D.'- 
partments  Bureau  of  Land  Managemeiu 
which  has  been  looking  after  more  than 
.'iOO.OOO.OOO  acres  of  public  domain  In  Ala.<;- 
ka  -most  of  the  state— with  a  force  of  fewtr 
than  200  pe<  pie  and  a  budget  of  onlv  aboi 
$4000.000  The  BI.M  director  for  Alaska 
Burton  W    SUcork.  who  was  born  in  Idah 

After  a  strtiggle  with  Congre-^s.  the  w.t 
.ippiirentlv  ha.<;  been  cleared  tor  hiring  of  A-, 
more  BLM  employees  to  help  the  povernm<-ir 
supervise  construction  of  the  Pnidhoe  Bay  ■ 
Valdez  oil  pipeline.  Silcock  himself  has  b.-e:- 
heavily  involved  in  drawing  up  "stipula- 
tions" to  safeguard  the  land  over  which  the 
line  will  go. 

"I  think  they  have  come  out  with  some 
real  fine  stipulations,"  Silcock  told  the  Poet- 
Dispatch. 

If  the  history  of  other  states  repeats  It- 
self In  Alaska,  the  state  will  be  even  Ic.'.s 
resistant  to  the  pressures  of  politics  and  the 
private  interest*  than  the  Federal  Gaveiti- 
ment  as  It  fiutes  the  difficult  job  of  super- 
vising orderly  grr^wth  and  protecting  the 
public  interest. 

The  Alaska  political  lobby  during  terrt- 
tortal  status  means  for  a  long  time  as  econ- 
omist George  W  Rogers  has  noted,  the 
Alaska  Canned  Salmon  Industrv  Inc  and 
the  Alaska  Miners'  Association.  They  gave 
way  to  construction  and  commercial' voices 
related  to  military  buildup.  Now,  it  Is  ex- 
pected, oil  will  have  its  day  In  the  legislative 
halls. 

VfLNFRABLE     AREA 

Kenal  Mooi=e  Range  was  particularly  vul- 
nerable be<-ause  it  Is  close  to  Alaska'.s  most 
thickly  populated  area  and  yielded  the 
state's  first  commerciai  oil.  The  second  big 
strike,  1000  miles  away  on  the  frigid  North 
Slope,  will  Intensify  the  pressure  on  two  bi- 
federal  reserves  that  now  lock  up  potential 
Oil  wealth  on  both  sides  of  the  now-fabulous 
Prudhoe  Bay  discovery. 

To  the  west  of  l^udhoe  Bay  Is  Petroleum 
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Reserve    No.    4    around    Barrow,    a    37.000- 

.•;quare-mlle  ir.wit  set  aside  for  the  Navy  In 
the  1920s.  To  the  east  Is  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Range,  about  13.900  square  miles  set 
\\\t  in  1960  There  Is  clamor  for  oU  develop- 
,  men*  of  both  these  federal  areas. 

When  he  was  Governor  of  Alaska,  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel  urged 
oil  exploration  on  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range. 
He  said  he  just  wanted  to  find  out  what  was 
there.  As  for  the  Navy's  reserve.  It  was  pro- 
posed this  year  that  the  tract  be  opened  to 
oil  leasing  and  the  revenues  used  to  pay 
native  land  claims. 

Fhere  Is  a  small  but  able  and  articulate 
entente  of  conservationists  on  the  scene  In 
Ahtska,  backed  up  by  such  national  organJ- 
/atlons  as  the  Wilderness  Society,  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Wlldllle  Management  Institute  and 
n'hers.  Allitd  with  them,  to  some  extent  are 
sportsmen,  rod  and  gun  people,  recreatlonlsts 
and  others. 

Three  quarters  of  Alaska's  conservation- 
ists. It  has  been  estimated,  work  for  the 
icderal  or  stale  ttovernnient.  Robert  B. 
Weeden,  formerly  with  tlie  state  fish  and 
g.iine  department,  left  recently  to  become 
Alaska  representative  for  several  major  na- 
tional conservation  groups.  He  has  a  small 
b.isement  offlce  near  the  University  of  Alaska 
at  PiUrbanks.  opposite  a  used  clothing  shop 

iVeeueii  was  president  of  the  Alaska  Con- 
ir\aiion  Society,  but  fell  victim  to  a  ukase 
iK.nded  dowu  by  Angle  Reetz.  an  Anchorage 
ili.iler  m  otTice  supplies  named  commissioner 
.:  tish  .iiid  samp  by  Hlckel,  then  governor. 
Hr-etz  ordered  that  nobody  In  his  department 
CO  ilU  hold  office  in  a  conservation  or  sports- 
men s  group 

"The    Bureau    of    Land    Management    has 

(i.ine  the  j>aine  thing  in  a  more  subtle  way," 

aid  Gerald  Ganopole  of  Anchorage,  a  con- 

illing  geolo:?ist  with  the  oil  and  gis  Indus- 
try The  BLM.  m  the  Federal  Government's 
Interior  Department  now  headed  by  Secre- 
t;irv  Hl"kel,  manages  most  of  Alaska,  includ- 
uit;  the  .Vavv's  petroleum  reserve. 

THORN    IN    SIDE 

Ganopole    a  leader  In  the  Sierra  Club  and 

'•her  groups  tiyini?  to  keep  Alaska  from  go- 
ing the  way  of  all  flesh.  Is  a  thorn  in  the 

ide  of  the  wasters.  He  told  the  Post-Dls- 
jj  ach  the  cavise  ol  conservation  In  the  state 
is  not  b'olng  'vvell. 

The  si-.tt-  .ind  its  policies  are  some  of  our 

1  cgest  handicap.-.,"  he  said.  ".  .  .  Ever  since 
I'atehood,  anybody  could  go  on  state  lands 

:id  do  vhat  "hey  v,anted  Alaska  agencies 
iiave  no  regulatory  department  at  all.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  very  little  conservation  in  effect  at 
.  iwer  levels  that  aCfually  do  the  work." 

-As  Governor  of  Alaska.  Secretary  Hlckel 
in  19G7  .".red  the  three  chief  officials  of  the 
r=tatc's  Fish  and  Game  Department.  Among 
'hose  dismissed  was  James  W.  Brooks,  di- 
rector of  *he  2;ame  division,  who  then  Joined 
the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Sports 
F  shenes  and  Wildlife  as  a  biologist. 

Brojks  is  .111  expert  on  polar  bears   (thal- 

irctus  mantimus)  and  marine  mammals.  As 
5uch.  he  was  invited  by  the  Soviet  Union 
'I  chair  a  session  on  predatory-prey  relatlon- 

hips  at  an  international  wildlife  conference 
m  Moscow  last  September.  However,  Brooks, 
Alaska's  polar  bear  authority,  did  not  at- 
■'•nd  the  meeting. 

The  reafcon  for  Brooks'  nonat'tendance,  the 
P  ist-Dlspatch  was  told  by  an  Alaska  conser- 

.uionlst    '.vho   '.vas   irate   about   It  and  said 

le  was  certain  of  the  facts.  Is  that  Hlckel 
vetoed  the  "ravel  after  It  had  been  approved 

.11  th?  way  up  the  line  Brooks  conflrmed 
that  he  had  been  invited,  but  said  he  did 
hot   know   who   disapproved   the   trip. 

NOT    MUZZLED 

Although  federal  and  state  professionals  in 
a;  i-ka  are  under  wraps  In  some  extent,  It 
cannot    be    said    that    conser\-atlonlsts   have 


been  muzzled  or  Intimidated.  Weeden  writes 
a  hard-hitting  column  in  the  Fairbanks 
News-Miner.  The  conservationists  speaks  out 
at  every  opportunity. 

Attention  is  now  galvanized  on  the  800- 
mlle  pl|>ellne  the  oil  Industry  will  construct — 
at  a  cost  of  $900,000,000  or  more — to  bring 
the  oil  of  the  North  Slope  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
acpo6s  the  mountains  and  tundra  to  the  year- 
round,  deepwater  port  of  Valdez  on  Prince 
William  Sound. 

The  main  thrust  of  conservationist  effort 
Is  not  to  block  the  pipeline,  which  ha-s  to 
be  cleared  with  Congress  as  well  as  the  In- 
terior Department,  but  to  see  that  it  Is  done 
right.  There  will  be  as  much  as  2,000,000 
barrels  of  hot  oil  a  day  driving  through  the 
48-inch  pipe.  Nobody  wants  a  break. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Hlckel, 
In  an  effort  In  which  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  himself  has  had  a  hand,  the  Interior 
Department  has  hammered  out  a  set  of  "stip- 
ulations" for  the  massive  construction  Job. 
The  oil  companies  have  co-operated  well,  and 
conservationists  themselves  have  Joined  In 
the  task.  Hlckel  was  careful  to  get  them  In 
early. 

MAN-y    PROBLEMS 

There  are  many  problems  The  pipeline  Job, 
to  be  completed  in  1972,  will  put  3000  to 
4000  construction  men  and  their  heavy  ma- 
chinery in  the  wilderness.  As  it  cuts  across 
the  country,  the  line  will  cross  salmon 
streams  and  the  migration  routes  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  caribou.  In  Alaska's 
interior,  the  temperature  can  stay  in  the 
minus  50s  fcr  weeks  at  a  time. 

On  the  Yukon  river  especially,  during  the 
spring  break'  up,  Ice  can  build  up  two  stories 
high  and  come  scouring  down  the  channel 
like  a  grader,  said  Joe  V.  Neeper,  construc- 
tion manager  for  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline 
System,  a  Joint  venture  among  oil  companies. 
He  Is  a  45-year-old  Texan,  a  graduate  of  Iowa 
St«te. 

"I  don't  think  we  can  go  through  without 
doing  any  damage."  he  said.  "I  don't  think 
anybody  would  be  naive  enough  to  think 
that.  But  we  will  try  to  hold  it  to  a  min- 
imum." 

Neeper  said  the  pipe  would  be  laid  above 
ground.  In  all  probability,  but  will  go  under 
the  rivers  In  every  case.  The  five-ton,  40-foot 
lengths  -will  be  welded  In  the  field. 

"There's  got  to  be  a  lot  of  ends  put  to- 
gether," the  construction  chief  said.  He  said 
pipeline  had  never  been  laid  that  far  north, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  problems  could  be 
solved,  once  they  were  defined. 

PERMAFROST    WORRIES 

The  big  cause  of  engineering  and  conser- 
vationist worries  Is  permafrost.  This  Is  de- 
fined as  "perennially  frozen  ground".  It  Is 
the  subject  of  a  none  too  reassuring  study 
published  last  summer  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  research  thus  far  on  perma- 
frost has  been  done  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Basically  the  problem  is  that  ■when  a  road 
or  house  or  pipeline  is  placed  on  soil  under- 
lain by  permafrost  the  natural  equilibrium 
Is  disturbed.  The  structure's  warmth  causes 
the  ice  to  melt  more  than  It  ordinarily  would 
In  summer.  There  is  a  similar  effect  when  the 
Arctic's  thin  vegetation  is  scraped  off  by 
bulldozers,  remoidng  the  insulation  over  the 
Ice. 

In  summer  the  structure  tends  to  sink; 
In  winter  It  is  heaved  up  again  by  frost.  A 
house  tuts  at  a  crazy  angle:  a  railway  takes 
on  the  appearance  of  a  roller-coaster;  a  high- 
way develops  gullies:  bridge  piles  are  heaved 
up  proportionately.  A  winter  road — like  the 
"Hlckel  Highway"  toward  the  North  Slope — 
degenerates  into  a  canal  when  the  thaw 
comes. 


In  some  areas  of  the  Arctic,  underlying 
permafrost  causes  massive  earth  movements. 
The  engineer  may  ;:nd  permafrost  on  the 
north  side  of  a  slope  and  none  on  the  south 
slope. 

1  GO-DEGREE    OIL 

The  North  Slope's  oil  will  be  at  ICO  to  180 
degree  fahrenhelt  as  it  moves  through  the 
pipeline.  One  mile  of  the  line  will  have  a 
capacity  of  500.000  gallons  and  each  40-foot 
section  will  weight  40  tons  filled  with  oil. 
Interior  Department  officials  have  calculated. 

"Permafrost  Is  the  overriding  environmen- 
tal problem  right  now."  said  Jack  Horton  of 
the  Interior  Department's  Alaskan  task  force 
a  few  weeks  ago.  He  had  a  well-thumbed 
copy  of  the  Geological  Survey's  report  on 
his  desk. 

It  is  still  not  clear  how  the  engineers  will 
defeat  the  permafrost,  but  they  seem  con- 
ttdcnt  they  can  get  the  oil  down  to  Valdez 
Without  spilling  It. 

Nome:  WArriNc  For  Oil  Boom 
(By  William  K.  Wyant  Jr.  and  Al  Delugach) 

Nome.  Alaska,  Dec.  2  —In  this  fabled  but 
desolate  city  of  hope  on  the  gray  Bering  Sea, 
it  Is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  pay  for  a  drink 
and  a  citizen  will  lend  you  his  car  with  cas- 
ual, princely  generosity.  Nome's  environs  In 
contrast,  strike  the  newcomer  as  hostile. 

It  is  a  bleak,  treeless  place  where  ram- 
shackle houses  seem  to  be  fighting  a  losing 
battle  with  the  elements.  The  average  mini- 
mum temperature  for  January  Is  about  5  de- 
grees below  zero.  Wind  and  fog  complicate 
the  weather,  and  much  of  the  ground  here- 
abouts Is  underlain  by  permafrost. 

Nome  is  Isolated.  It  is  550  miles  northwest 
of  Anchorage  and  an  even  farther  distance, 
up  to  now,  from  the  oil  boom  that  Invigorates 
the  central  part  of  the  state.  The  distance 
by  sea  to  Anchorage  Is  more  than  1300  miles. 
There  are  no  roads. 

"I'll  say  this — within  three  years  we'll  be 
seeing  oil  drilling  offshore,"  predicted  Albro 
B.  Gregory,  the  bearded,  59-year-old  editor 
of  the  Nome  Nugget.  There  has  indeed  been 
oil  exploration  hereabouts.  Nome  would  be 
glad  to  see  something  come  of  it. 

Falling  that.  Nome  will  have  to  get  along 
on  government  work — Its  major  activity — a 
little  subsistence  fishing,  ivory  carving,  hunt- 
ing and  tourism  based  largely  on  vrtnter 
sports  and  memories  of  the  great  days  when 
Nome  was  a  roaring  gold  camp. 

In  its  heydey,  Nome  had  30.000  people. 
That  was  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Now  the  population  is  2800  to  3000,  two- 
thirds  of  them  natives,  or  Eskimos.  Placer 
mining  for  gold  used  to  be  a  big  thing  here, 
but  not  any  more.  The  big  dredges  stand 
gaunt  against  the  sky. 

There  Is  a  White  Alice  military  communi- 
cations site  on  the  hill  back  of  the  town. 
The  country  is  rolling  and  bleak,  reminiscent 
of  northern  Scotland  It  has  a  wild  beauty. 
The  tundra  is  soft  and  spong:y  underfoot. 
Here  and  there  are  great  piles  of  gravel  where 
the  ground  has  been  chewed  up  by  the 
dredges. 

Just  east  along  the  shores  of  Norton  Sound 
is  the  King  Island  Eskimo  village,  a  miscel- 
lany of  appallingly  inadequate  hovels.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  for  Nome  as  a  whole 
are  nothing  to  write  home  about.  Only  part 
of  the  town  Is  connected  to  the  sewer,  and 
the  "honey  pot"  sen-es  for  disposal  of  human 
waste. 

In  the  Eskimo  village  the  residue  of  exist- 
ence— tin  cans,  pap)er  and  what-not — is 
dumpyed  on  the  beach  In  small  piles  and  left 
to  the  mercy  of  wind  and  tide.  A  visitor  from 
the  Lower  48  may  get  at  Nome  the  kind  of 
cultural  shock  he  experiences  on  first  seeing 
the  slums  of  Calcutta. 

Sargent  Shriver,  then  director  of  the  Offlce 
of  Bconomlc  Opportunity,  reacted  strongly 
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after  inspeictlng  Nome  In  19«7  He  said  moBt 
of  Nome's  hou.s*«  are  raninhackie  falling 
down  pl*c«e.  '  and  added 

'B'-U  even  this  citv  ha«  a  slum  that  is 
worse  than  the  rest  >f  t.he  lown  where  500 
riatlves  live  In  the  most  abject  poverty  that 
I  ve  seen  anyw  lere-  including  Afr.ca.  Latin 
America.  India  or  anywhere  else  " 

Nome  Is  one  it  three  town*  -Kotzebue  And 
Barrow  being  the  others — in  the  150000 
square  mllea  of  Alaska  north  of  the  Yukon 
river  drainage  Two  years  a^j  tJie  to^ial  popu- 
lation of  this  vast  area  wa«  estimated  at  less 
than  14  000  people  Northwest  Alaska  Is 
mostly  tundra  and  nioiint*.ln.s.  a  federal  re- 
pi  Tt  said,  and  'the  climate  Is  inhocpi  table  to 
m.JBt  human  activity  " 

Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land  '  a  monu- 
mental document  produced  early  this  year 
by  the  Federal  Field  Committee  .'or  Develop- 
ment PLinnlng.  shed  light  on  the  status  of 
the  states  50.000  to  60.000  aboriginal  peo- 
ples -  Elsklmos.  Aleuta  and  Indians  The  aver- 
.i^e  life  expectancy  among  them  la  ihort.  only 
34  to  35  years 

In  .■Ma.sk.i  the  white  and  other  non-aborlgl- 
nal  people  oorn  In  'he  state  do  not  spesk  of 
them.se ;ves  a.s  natives  The  term  is  re««erved 
for  Eskimos.  Aleuts  and  Indians  This  is 
quickly  pointed  out  to  the  visitor  who  aska  a 
white  whether  he  Is  a  native  Alaskan 

Am4tig  the  adulta.  natives  in  Alaska  are 
rikely  to'have  less  than  an  eighth-grade  edu- 
cation They  are  beneficiaries  of  federal 
spending  that  totaled  143,000.000  In  fiscal 
1968  In  proiframs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Aff.ilrs  and  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Even  so.  they  are 
a  neglected  minority 

In  Nome,  as  Is  true  generally  In  the  world, 
the  impact  of  fJ\e  white  mans  culture  on  the 
native  way  of  life  Is  neither  esthetlcally 
plea.'slng  or  fully  satisfactory  In  other  re- 
spects Mental  health  problems,  including  al- 
coholism occur  with  dUtreesLng  frequency 

The  federal  study  quoted  a  story  from  the 
Eskimo-edited  Tundra  Times,  as  told  by  a 
former  villager 

"This  big  problem  of  alcoholism  is  out  of 
control  Ln  our  new  state  already  Its  not 
only  here.  It's  all  over  In  our  small  villages 
as  well  They  order  liquor  by  cases  In  tlie 
villages.  Our  jails  and  children  homes  axe 
over-flowln;;  because  of  alcohol  Parents  are 
separated  t>v  this  same  matter  White  men 
ire  taking  ddvantage  of  our  native  women. 
young  and  old.  Just  because  they  are  divorced 
and  not  employed  .  An  Eskimo  can  work 
If  given  a  chance  but  his  greatest  enemy  is 
alcohol  ..." 

Despite  what  appear  to  be  profound  socio- 
economic and  climatic  difficulties.  Nome's 
citizens- -non-native  and  native  alike — man- 
age to  rise  above  adversity  and  enjoy  life 
The  town  has  a  gallant  spirit  and  Is.  to  the 
traveler  who  comes  in  by  air  one  somber 
autumn  day  and  departs  the  next,  an  unfor- 
gettable experience. 

Editor  GreK>ory  an  Alaskan  since  1957. 
came  from  Seattle  He  returned  to  Seattle 
last  winter  for  a  while,  .and  f'.'und  himself 
very  nervous  driving  along  the  crowded  ex- 
pressways His  feet  kept  pressing  against 
the  floorboards  as  he  battled  through  the 
automotive  rat  race 

"I'd  hate  like  hell  to  move  back  to  the 
states."  he  said,  meaning  the  Lower  48 

In  addition  to  good  airline  service  and  a 
comfortable  hotel  or  two,  Nome  has  a  25-bed 
hospital,  a  doctor,  a  public  health  dentist 
and  a  state  health  nurse  There  are  trout, 
grayling  and  salmon  in  the  streams  and  ptar- 
migan and  moose  are  plentiful.  The  Soviet 
Union  s  Siberia  Is  not  far  away 

"Right  now.  the  major  Industry  Is  federal 
and  sta'e  services,  '  said  Nome's  Mayor 
Donald  Perkins.  42  a  Democrat  Perkins  was 
boru  in  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo  He  attended  South- 
east Missouri  State  College,  at  Cape  Girar- 
deau   He   came   to   Nome    19   years  ago   as   a 


teacher   and    now   runs   the   Arctic   Oil   De- 
livery Co. 

Tourism  is  important.  Perkins  said  He  de- 
scribed Nome's  weiwther  as  much  milder  than 
that  of  P.urbanks  In  the  lnterli,r  In  'Alnter 
the  town  can  ofTer  dog  team  rides,  rishlng 
through  the  ice,  and  other  pleasures  Winter 
i.s  the  social  season,  when  folks  get  together 
to  play  pinochle  and  whist 

The  mayor  had  just  been  elerted  with  an 
impressive  mandate — about  65  per  cent  of 
the  vote  m  a  flve-w;»y  race  He  .md  his  wire 
have  a  fine  collection  of  old  bottle.s  daltn,{ 
from  Nome's  early  and  more  glorious  period 
The  bottles,  s«)me  manufactured  .ii  .Nome, 
are  found  in  old  dump  plt.s  in  the  vicmity 

Nome  has  new  concrete  sldew.ilk.s  along  its 
mam  street  to  replace  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  ones  In  editor  Gregory's  view,  the 
wooden  ones  are  betrer  for  Nome  The  mayor 
is  inriined  to  agree  He  also  is  struggling 
witJi  the  town's  sanitation  problems 

The  mayor  said  gold  mining  used  to  be 
Nome's  main  activity  At  one  time  200  com- 
panies were  seeking  the  metal  When  Nc^rne's 
mining  operation.s  closed  In  1962,  the  mayor 
.said,  they  were  glvint;  work  to  only  60  uien 

As  for  oil.  Mayor  Perkins  took  an  optimistic 
view  He  baiu  a  division  of  Litton  Industries 
had  done  stime  exploration  around  Nome  In 
addition,  he  said  the  United  Stales  Geologi- 
cal Survey  made  a  report  last  March  indicat- 
ing that  structures  In  the  area  could  be  oil- 
bearmg 

We  would  welcome  It.'"  the  m.ivor  said 
The  King  Island  Eskimos  have  been  year- 
round  residents  of  Nome  for  only  a  few  years 
On  their  Island,  off  the  tip  of  the  Seward 
peninsula  in  the  Bering  Sea.  they  hunted 
walrus  and  whales  There  Is  subsistence  fish- 
ing .iround  Nome,  .in  abundance  of  wild  ber- 
ries and  other  seasonal  foods  that  can  be 
taken  from  the  land. 

.\mong  Alaska's  rural  people,  hunting  is 
sUll  the  skill  that  brings  prestige.  Wildlife 
IS  so  plentiful  that  the  pressures  of  civiliza- 
tion and  population  show  no  signs  at  present 
of  endangering  the  supply  The  men  bring 
home  the  meat,  and  the  women,  using  a  cir- 
cular kalfe  called  a   "ulu,"  cut  It  up 

The  snowmobile  has  largely  replaced  the 
dog  sled  as  a  means  of  conveyance  One  ad- 
vantage has  been  that  the  snowmobile  does 
not  have  to  be  fed,  whereas  sled  dogs  con- 
sume large  amounts  of  fish 

The  Eskimos  .md  the  non-native  .Maskans 
seem  to  get  along  well  at  Nome  despite  a 
marked  difference  In  cash  Income  .^t  the 
Board  of  Ttade  Bar.  In  the  late  afternoon, 
several  Eskimos  were  among  the  customers 
In  an  establishment  reilolent  of  Nome's  past 
magnificence. 

Behind  the  bar  were  old  advertisements 
and  newspaper  clippings  The  Nome  Semi- 
Weekly  News  advertised  Green  River  Whis- 
ky—  "drink  It  without  a  headache" — for  12' j 
cents  a  throw  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  .Also  for 
sale  were  ladles"  fast  blend  hose  at  five  pair 
for  $1  and  men's  business  suits —  noble  ind 
well- wearing" — at  *15  There  was  a  Budwelser 
sign  showing  a  girl  in  a  Victorian  costume, 
holding  a  stein  of  beer 

Walt  Wllllanis,  the  bartender,  used  to  work 
on  a  gold  dredge.  Prom  somewhere  under  the 
bar  he  brought  out  a  ulu  — the  Eskimo  wom- 
an's knife — and  .i  wooden  berry  picker  shaped 
like  a  sugar  scoop  with  teeth  He  Insisted  on 
presenting  them  to  visitors  from  the  Lower 
48 

'When  the  hunter  brings  ihe  animal 
ashore,  his  Job  is  done.""  Williams  said  He 
talked  with  eloquence  about  the  rewards  of 
Uvitit;  i.n  .Alaska  and  at  Nome 

Al.\sk.\n  Nativts  Call  kor  Ji'stice 
(By  William  K  Wvanr.  Jr  and  Al  Delugachi 
.A.NCHORAGE.  December  3 — Two  shacks  stand 
as  symb<;ils  of  a  great  moral  issue  that  faces 
Aiiiska,  and  which  is  shared  by  the  whole 
United  States 


One  shack  Is  of  unpainted  wood  It  i.s  over- 
crowded and  lacks  sanitation  facilities  It, 
and  not  the  igloo  of  happy  connotation,  is 
the  typical  abode  of  the  native  E.sklino.  In- 
dian and  .Aleut  throughout  this  slate 

The  other  shack  is  of  blue,  corrugated 
metal  It  hou.ses  the  North  Slope  dlscovcrv 
oil  well.  It  18  on  land  Uiat  the  state  chose 
from  the  federal  domain  In  1964  because  if 
Its  pro8pe<-tlve  rUhes  TJie  fact  that  Esklnu..'; 
had  used  the  land  for  centuries  for  sub- 
sistence wa-s  irrelevant 

Belatedly,  taut  aoi  beyond  recovery,  the 
natives  have  tiled  legal  claims  to  the  whole 
North  Slope  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
state's  375,000.000  acres. 

In  court,  the  prospects  are  for  years  .f 
delay  and  perhaps  an  eventual  cash  award,  .i.s 
m  all  previous  settlements  of  aboriginal 
claims. 

The  60000  Alaskan  natives  \vant  land.  too. 
It  Is  a  deeply  felt  need  that  .surpai-ses  m.i- 
terlal  considerations  Ln  all  this  vast  state, 
natives  hold  fee  simple  title  to  only  500  acre.s. 
which  is  400  square  feet  per  capita. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  .settle  all  nathe 
claims  at  a  .single  stroke,  providing  both  land 
and  money  Tliree  years  ago  fiirmer  Secret, irv 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  put  a  free7e 
on  further  land  selection  by  .Alaska  until  the 
native  claims  were  -settled 

During  Senate  hearings  on  his  confirmation 
as  the  new  secretary.  Walter  J  Hlckel  .igreerl 
to  continue  the  freeze  through  1970. 

In  addition  to  slowing  the  pace  of  oil  de- 
velopmen'  the  freeze  has  prevented  the  state 
from  obtaining  title  to  more  millions  of  .icrf-.^ 
of  federal  public  land  with  hl^h  potential  for 
oil. 

The  next  six  months  may  well  determiiif 
the  welfare  of  .•Maska's  aboriginal  peoples  for 
many  generations. 

Several  bills  now  before  Congress  contain 
settlement  terms  of  varying  generosity,  with 
cash  up  to  «500. 000.000  and  between  10.- 
000000  and   40,000  000  acres  of   land 

A  cardinal  point  of  controversy  Is  whether 
to  grant  the  natives"  request  for  2  per  cent 
of  the  future  royalties  from  oil  and  other 
natural  resources  The  l.ssue  Is  wulenlng  a  di- 
vision between  the  natives  and  the  E.stabllsh- 
meiit 

Alaska  state  officials  have  opposed  the 
royalty  share.  There  Is  a  good  chance  It  would 
come  out  of  the  state'.s  pocket.  Congress  In 
the  generous  Statehood  Act  of  1958  pa\e 
.Alaska  90  per  cent  of  the  royalties  on  federal 
land,  a  provision  that  may  be  altered  In  the 
future  because  of  the  sudden  enrichment  of 
the  state. 

However,  the  natives  have  in  the  past  week 
received  strong  support  on  the  royalty  Issue 
from  both  of  Al.iska's  Senators.  Ted  .Stevens 
and  Mike  Gravel,  and  from  its  Representa- 
tive, Howard  Pollock 

.Stevens,  a  member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, and  Gravel  worked  out  a  comproml'-c 
that  would  give  the  natives  2  per  cent  royalty 
on  oil  for  10  years  from  state  lands  and  20 
years  from  federal  lands.  Stevens  .md  Pol- 
lock until  the  last  week  or  so  had  opposed 
the  mineral  revenue  sharing  Idea. 

OPPOSED   BY   US. 

n^e  Interior  Department,  headed  by  former 
Alaska  Gov  Hlckel,  opposes  any  .sharing  of 
the  underground  wealth. 

Everyone  concerned  Is  declared  in  favor  of 
a  "fair"  settlement. 

But  the  history  of  Alaska's  acquisition  of 
the  part  of  the  North  Slope  that  Includes 
Prudhoe  Bay  tells  something  about  priorities 
It  was  long  known  that  Alaska's  .Arctic  plain 
had  a  geological  structure  with  great  oil  po- 
tential. Public  funds  had  been  used  to  gather 
much  knowle<lge  .ibout  it.  particularly  from 
drilling  in  the  Navy's  big  petroleum  reserve 
on  the  westside  of  the  Slope 

In  1964  the  state  selected  about  2.000.000 
acres  east  of  the  Navy  reserve  as  part  of  the 
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103.000.000    acres    It    was    given    under    the 
statehood  law. 

The  state's  application  for  the  2,000,000 
acres  warranted  that  the  area  was  uninhab- 
ited, despite  the  fact  It  Is  part  of  the  tradi- 
tional hunting  and  fishing  grounds  of  hun- 
dreds of  Eskimos. 

OBJECTIONS  INVITED 

A  federal  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
apenient,  formally  published  a  legal  notice  In 
a  weekly  newspaper  circulated  In  the  north 
country  and  invited  objections.  When  none 
\va.s  filed  by  the  deadline,  the  state  was  given 
teiiuttlve  approval  to  claim  the  land.  How- 
ever, its  ownership  has  not  been  made  final. 

Later  In  1964  the  state  began  a  series  of 
competitive  oil  lease  sales  that,  by  1967,  re- 
sulted in  900  000  acres  leased  at  bonuses  to- 
taling $12,000,000. 

OH  worth  billions  was  found  under  It  since 
then,  and  leasing  of  only  half  as  much  addl- 
!  tonal  land  there  brought  In  about  $900,000.- 
000  on  Sept    10 

As  one  of  his  final  acts  as  governor,  Hlckel 
last  January  selected  about  3,000,000  acres 
lying  just  to  the  south  of  those  state  lands. 
.Again  the  priority  lay  with  the  oil  prospects. 

LACKLNO    MILITANCY 

It  has  been  said  that,  until  their  claims 
were  filed,  the  60.000  Alaskan  natives  were 
invisible  to  the  240,000  white  Alaskans.  The 
natives  have  never  approached  the  militancy 
that  has  evolved  in  the  urban  centers  of 
other  stales. 

Visiting  members  of  Congress  had  an  op- 
portunity In  late  October  to  sample  the 
mood  and  aspirations  of  the  natives  during 
a  tour  of  vlllases  and  at  public  hearings  at 
Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  on  the  claims  bills. 

There  was  some  grumbling  by  Emll  Nottl, 
top  native  leader,  that  the  House  Interior 
Committee  members  did  not  spend  enough 
time  m  the  villages. 

Native  le.iders  did  not  Join  the  laughter 
'.vhen  Representative  James  Haley  (Dem.), 
Florida,  told  a  chamber  of  commerce  lunch- 
eon that  "with  a  few  more  strikes  of  oU" 
Alaska  could  be  like  the  Oklahoma  Indians 
who  were  so  wealthy  that  If  their  Cadillacs 
ran  out  of  gas,  they  bought  new  ones.  "I 
hope  that's  what  you're  going  to  have  here," 
Haley  added  cheerfully. 

NO    COMMITMENTS 

.At  the  public  hearings,  the  members  of 
Congress  listened  politely  to  many  hours  of 
testimony  and  departed  without  committing 
themselves  to  any  of  the  completing  claims 
bills. 

Witness  after  witness  had  spoken  with 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  ways  in  which 
The  white  man  had  taken  their  lands  over 
the  years. 

Critics  have  pointed  out  that  the  Federal 
Government,  which  still  officially  owns  97 
per  cent  of  Alaska,  historically  has  been  In 
Ihe  forefront  of  exploitation  In  pre-empting 
•\\Q  Inhabitants'  village  sites  and  hunting 
itrounds. 

The  case  of  the  Kenaltze  tribe  was  de- 
scribed to  the  members  of  Congress  by  its 
president.  George  Miller. 

Once  the  occupants  of  the  Kenal  peninsula 
.south  of  .Anchorage,  the  Kenaltze  Indians 
were  pushed  out  of  their  homeland  by  white 
settlers  and  the  Government. 

Miller  told  how  the  Government  moved  his 
tribe  out  of  the  Kenal  townslte  to  make  way 
for  an  airport,  then  auctioned  the  rest  of 
the  land  He  told  of  federal  employes  burn- 
ing natives'  cabins  and  bulldozing  the  tribal 
cemeteries. 

The  tribe's  remaining  land  was  taken  over 
by  the  Interior  Department  for  the  1,730,000- 
acre  Kenal  moose  range.  The  oil  companies 
were  later  permitted  to  drill  wells  In  the 
range.  The  Kenaltze  were  reduced  to  the 
status  of  squatters  In  Alaskan  towns. 


An  Athabascan  Indian  on  crutches.  Peter 
Ezl,  told  the  members  of  Congress  that  the 
Eklutna  village  north  of  Anchorage  now  con- 
tains 2000  of  Its  original  326,000  acres.  Fed- 
eral and  state  governments  took  land  for  an 
Army  fort,  a  dam  site,  a  highway,  a  railroad. 

George  King,  a  young  Eskimo  In  slacks  and 
sweater,  said  the  300  natives  of  Nunlvak  Is- 
land off  the  southeast  coast — were  unable  to 
get  even  a  townslte  there  because  the  Island's 
300,000  acres  are  withdrawn  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  wildlife  refuge. 

•"In  other  words,"  he  said,  "birds,  reindeer 
and  musk  ox  have  more  rights  than  the 
people." 

RECALLS    GOLD    RUSH 

A  man  in  wash  pants  and  a  light  Jacket 
limped  to  a  witness  chair.  Jerome  Tvvlgg, 
whose  black  hair  is  graying  at  the  temples 
and  who  wears  spectacles,  sjxjke  for  the  Eski- 
mos of  the  Seward  peninsula  on  the  Bering 
Sea.  Referring  to  the  gold  rush  of  65  years 
ago,  he  said : 

"Even  after  our  land  was  exploited,  we  re- 
mained. The  gold  rush  left  the  natives  poorer. 
Will  the  oil  rush  trample  us  too?  We  don't 
want  our  children  to  suffer  what  absentee 
exploitation  brought  to  my  generation." 

He  spoke  quietly  of  "Eskimo  kids  who  never 
have  baths." 

The  natives  have  great  health  problems 
and  an  average  life  expectancy  of  only  34 
years,  he  pointed  out. 

"Our  children  are  going  to  school  in  dis- 
tant places,"  Twlgg  said.  "We  want  them 
home.  We  do  not  want  to  live  off  taxes  that 
other  people  pay.  We  want  to  earn  our  own 
way  and  make  our  decisions  as  other  people 
do." 

SUBSTANTIAL    CLAIMS 

Alaska's  natives  have  substantial  legal 
claims  to  the  land.  Their  defenders  declare 
that  no  one  who  has  not  seen  their  plight 
can  appreciate  the  even  stronger  moral  issue 
presented  by  the  degradation  of  a  once  proud 
and  hardy  people. 

Starting  with  the  Russians  in  1799,  there 
has  been  a  steady  exploitation  of  resources  on 
which  the  natives  have  subsisted— whales, 
seals,  salmon  and  the  land  itself. 

Along  with  It  has  been  the  overrunning  of 
the  native  way  of  life  by  the  white  man"s 
cash  economy — but  ■without  the  Jobs  to  get 
the  cash.  Subsistence  fishing  and  hunting 
are  still  necessary  to  livelihood  of  many  na- 
tives, at  least  to  augment  their  meager  in- 
come from  welfare  and  sporadic  employment. 

The  median  cash  income  for  native  fam- 
ilies in  Alaskan  villages,  where  most  of  them 
live.  Is  estimated  at  $2000  a  year.  "White 
families  average  over  $10,000. 

PRICES    HIGHER 

Prices  of  commodities  run  75  per  cent 
higher  In  the  native  villages  than  In  Seattle. 

More  than  half  the  native  work  force  is 
unemployed  most  of  the  year.  Most  adults 
have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education 
and  few  skills  adaptable  to  the  white  man's 
economy. 

In  the  rural  villages.  7100  of  7500  dwellings 
were  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  need  replacement.  Sanitary  water  supply 
and  waste  disposal  is  almost  nonexistent. 
Overcrowded  and  111-ventllated  one-room 
dwellings  are  the  rule.  They  are  the  setting 
for  widespread  Infection  and  respiratory  ail- 
ments that  cripple  a  large  number  of  natives. 

Mental  disorders  and  alcoholism  are  prev- 
alent; much  of  it  Is  blamed  on  the  cultural 
displacement  that  besets  natives  unadapted 
to  modern  civilization. 

NATIVES    DETERMINED 

Despite  everything,  the  natives  today  show 
an  esprit  and  a  determination  to  see  their 
claims  through. 

The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  only 
three  years  old,  has  brought  about  a  united 


front  and  a  legal  effort  headed  by  Arthur 
Goldberg,  former  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice, and  Ramsey  Clark,  former  U.S.  attorney 
general. 

Referring  to  the  nation's  treatment  of  ^e 
Indians,  Clark  said  recently: 

'"Resolution  of  the  claims  of  native  Alas- 
kan people  to  the  vast  northlands  that 
largely  remain  their  home  will  be  the  last 
chapter  in  a  long,  sad  history.  .  .  .  Now 
comes  Alaska  and  an  historic  opportunity. 
.  .  .  This   last   chapter   must   be   the  best." 

Oil,     Gas     Boom     in     Kenai     Area     of 

Southern  Alaska 
(By  William  K.  Wyant  Jr.  and  Al  Delugach) 
Kenai,  December  4. — It  Is  a  flight  of  only 
20  minutes  from  the  Anchorage  metropolis 
across  Cook  Inlet  to  this  busy  oil  town.  By 
road  It  is  a  drive  of  more  tlian  150  miles, 
first  around  Turnagln  Arm  and  then  through 
Chugach  National  Forest  and  the  Kenai 
National  Moose  Range. 

The  overland  traveler  Is  rewarded  by  vistas 
of  staggering  beauty.  High  mountains  form 
a  backdrop  as  the  highway  goes  through 
dense  woods  and  threads  along  the  spar- 
kling, glacier-fed  Kenal  River.  At  length  the 
"Oil   Capital   of   Alaska"   is   In   view. 

In  September  the  State  of  Alaska  was 
drenched  in  a  shower  of  gold  from  the  great 
oil  discovery  on  the  North  Slope.  The  Kenal 
oil  fields.  In  milder  climes  Just  southeast  of 
Anchorage,  were  discovered  in  1957  and  have 
been  money  in  the  bank  for  some  time. 

The  town  of  Kenal  had  4500  persons  last 
year,  including  military,  compared  with  321 
in  1950  and  778  in  1960,  It  is  an  oil  devel- 
opment center  superimposed  on  a  fishing 
village.  There  is  a  strong  flavor  of  Tulsa  here, 
even  though  the  old  wooden  Russia  Ortho- 
dox chapel — a  brooding  and  strangely  lovely 
relic  of  the  past — still  looks  out  over  Cook 
Inlet. 

Leaving  the  North  Slope  out  of  it  entirely. 
Alaska's  petroleum  and  natural  gas  pro- 
duction rose  to  a  value  of  $187,900,000  in 
1968,  nearly  double  the  1967  production  of 
$95,400,000.  All  the  Increase  was  from  this 
Cook  Inlet  region,  still  the  state's  only  pro- 
ducing area. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  Alaska  was  In 
eighth  place  among  oil-producing  states  with 
prospects  of  moving  up  to  fourth  place.  Be- 
fore  1959  Alaska  had  no  production. 

Oil's  Invasion  of  the  Swonson  River  area 
of  the  Kenal  Moose  Range,  where  the  first 
strike  was  made,  and  the  adjacent  Cook  In- 
let and  the  Inlet's  west  shore  has  not  been 
without  cost  in  terms  of  environmental  val- 
ues. It  has  altered  the  character  of  the  land 
and  brought  pollution  problems  that  did 
not  exist  before. 

There  is  always  the  danger  that  winter  ice 
or  an  earthquake  or  some  other  force  or  mis- 
hap will  cause  a  massive  oil  leak  in  the  Inlet, 
comparable  to  the  Santa  Barbara  disaster. 
Or  an  oil  pipe  may  break  in  the  on-shore 
Swanson  River  field,  as  one  did  a  few  months 
ago. 

Would  it  have  been  better  if  the  oil  men 
had  had  left  Cook  Inlet  alone?  What  is  ac- 
ceptable damage  and  what  is  not?  The  first 
question  Is  academic  in  the  Kenai  area.  Oil 
has  a  firm  foothold  here  and  it  has  brought 
■with  it,  unquestionably,  a  measure  of  pros- 
perity and  hopeful  change. 

The  oil  Industry,  which  claims  to  have 
spent  nearly  two  billion  dollars  on  Its  Alaska 
operations  in  the  decade  ended  last  year,  has 
laid  out  hundreds  of  millions  In  the  Kenal 
area.  It  has  brought  new  citizens  to  Kenal 
to'wn  and  erected  handsome  suburbs  for 
them. 

A  fast-growing  strip  development  along 
North  Kenal  road  leads  to  the  Nikiskl  rig 
tenders  dock,  built  by  Union  Oil  of  Califor- 
nia, Mobile,  Atlantic  Richfield  and  Marathon 
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aa  a  receiving  and  sending  terminal  for  the 
off-shore  rigs  In  the  Inlet 

Alon?  the  shore  to  the  south  of  t-he  termi- 
nal are  Standird  of  Callfornias  Kenal  pipe- 
line dock,  a  »50. 000.000  natural  gaa  Uquetlca- 
tion  plant  put  up  by  Phillips  Pfttroleum  and 
Marathon,  and  tne  shlnlni?  new  Collier  Car- 
bon and  Chem;cal  Co  (Union  Oil)  complex 
for  prodviclni;  ammonia  from  gaa 

Prom  the  ammonia,  the  plant  turns  out 
urea,  a  fertilizer  rich  in  nitrogen.  In  a  Joint 
venture  with  the  J.ipin  Oas-Chemic.il  Co  of 
Tokyo  The  ammf>r.ia-urea  facility  Is  said  to 
have  C"8t  S50  OOO.OOO  and  la  credited  with 
putting  .\Ufka  In  the  petro-chemical  busi- 
ness 

MBTHODS    OP    PACKAGING 

Both  'he  Union  OH  ammonia-urea  opera- 
tion and  the  Phillips  Marathon  llquefScatlon 
plant  provide  methr<ls  of  packaging  the 
Kenal  areas  abundant  n.ittiral  gas  and  get- 
ting It  to  distant  marlcets  The  liquefied  gas 
will  be  transported  to  Japan  in  two  specially 
designed  Swedish  tankers  They  call  It  a 
"floating  pipeline" — Alaska  to  Japan 

In  .^ddltlrn,  a  part  of  the  areas  gas  Is 
piped  to  Anchorage  and  the  town  of  Kenal 
where  It  Is  available  for  heating  md  the 
manufacture  of  electricity.  The  presence  of 
this  energy  Is  of  course  important  fir  future 
cirr.mejrral  and  Industrial  growth 

An  offshore  oil  platform  In  Cook  Inlet  Is 
a  strange  and  wonderful  world  A  Post-Dis- 
patch reporter  and  phfitographer  visited  the 
OravUng  platform  a.s  guest  of  Union  OH 
of  California  In  company  with  B  O  Sprad- 
l:n  Union's  production  superintendent  at 
Kenal 

"When  yo'j  get  a  problem  up  here."  Sprad- 
lln  said,  "the  only  way  Is  tj  beat  it  to  dea'h 
with  m.  tney  and  time  That's  the  only  way  to 
get  It  dene  " 

For  personnel,  the  method  of  transport  to 
and  from  the  platforms  is  by  helicopter 
There  1?  a  chopper  pad  on  a  height  over- 
looking the  rig  tenders  dock  A  chopper  cornea 
rattling  :n  wl'h  a  load  of  men  Thev  scram- 
ble out  Wl'h  rhelr  gear  and  another  chopper- 
I'jad  cUmbs  aboard  and  is  wafted  away 

TRASH  Pti  KfP 

Spradlin  culled  attentUin  to  dockmen  han- 
dling containers  of  trash  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  offshore  rigs  by  ship  The 
trAsh  is  hau  ed  by  truck  from  the  dock  to 
aampln^  grcunda  ashore  The  Union  OU 
oificer  said  this  procedure  is  expensive  "but 
It  s  a  muit  '  Throwing  anything  into  the 
Inlet  is  r ijrblUden 

There  are  now  14  platforms  in  Cook  Inlet. 
They  were  said  to  range  m  cost  from  *.\i.- 
iMjixxj  '1  «24.0O0.00O  each  The  Grayling. 
:;.im-'d  a:-er  a  trout-tl-tc  Bsh.  cost  $20,000.- 
000  or  more.  Spradlm  said,  and  it  has  two 
10-inch  pipelines  running  Ave  miles  to  the 
west  ihore  They  were  put  down  at  a  cost 
of  about  «10.0O0.0OO 

The  oil  drawn  from  the  earth  Is  cleaned 
ashore  and  shipped  thraiigh  an  onshore  pipe- 
line 42  miles  dt'wn  the  \^est  side  -A  rhe  inlet 
to  the  modern,  deepwp.ter  terminal  at  Drift 
River  The  pipeline  and  terminal,  a  juint 
pr-iject  cost  845.000. OOO  From  Drift  River  the 
oil  Is  taken  away  by  tankers. 

There  is  a  y-kaot  tiaal  current  in  Cook 
Inlet  The  thermtpmeter  gets  down  to  minus 
38  degrees,  in  Spradlir.  :.  experience,  and  the 
ue  in  winter  can  'oe  four  or  Ave  feef  thick. 
When  the  current  moves  the  ice  back  and. 
forth  slamming  it  against  the  legs  of  the 
oil  platforms,  life  abonrd  can  be  very  in- 
teresting 

Earthquakes  are  a  hazard  In  .Maska.  \ 
inemorable  tremor  occurred  not  long  ago. 
One  oilman  recalled  that  he  was  thrown 
irom  his  bunk  whereupon  he  rushed  out  to 
see  whether  the  rig  had  been  hit  by  a  ship 
He  said  pots  and  pans  were  jostled  from 
their  shelves  A  constant  hazard  is  fire,  par- 
ticularly from  welding  sparks  One  platforru 
was  evacuated  because  of  Are,  without  loss  of 
life. 


BURNING    GAS 

Like  an  aircraft  carrier  the  Grayling  looked 
small  when  .ippn.arhed  from  the  air  On 
closer  inspection  It  became  a  col(»su3  and 
Its  .lares  of  burning  gas  from  afar  mere 
candles  on  the  blue  water  wnre  rjaring 
orange  tlamt-s  that  leaped  high  and  gave  off 
intense  heat  The  natural  gas,  for  which 
there  is  no  economical  use.  is  disposed  of  by 
burning  as  it  come«  out  of  the  wells. 

PlatLS  are  under  way  for  using  the  gas 
now  being  burned  in  the  Inlet.  An  Ala.ska 
conservationist  told  the  Post-Dispatch  that 
the  Cook  Inlet  platforms  were  wasting  three 
times  as  much  ga«  as  the  city  of  .\nchorage 
used 

The  tiPit  thing  the  visitor  .saw  after  leaving 
the  Grayling's  chopper  pad  was  a  sign  warn- 
ing personnel  not  to  throw  .mythlng  over- 
board Down  below.  In  the  neat,  pre-fabrlcat- 
ed  living  quarters,  was  another  sign  calling 
attention  to  the  fiwt  lh.it  Just  as  in  o.ls 
w.>r!d  on  the  North  .-^lipi*  no  liquor  is  al- 
lowed 

'Notice."  said  the  Grayling's  antipollution 
sign  In  emphatic  terms.  "Ab.solutely  nothing 
is  to  be  thrown  v)IT  this  platform  Indlvidu.ils 
found  doing  so  are  subject  to  Immediate  dis- 
missal " 

There  were  abotit  100  people  on  the  Gray- 
ling thfit  day  too  mrinv  for  the  platform's 
86  bunks  In  general  charge  as  offshire  pro- 
duction foremt"n  was  Boo  C  Smith,  an  Okla- 
homan  who  ran  a  tight  ship  with  bluff  good 
nature  Tlie  men  are  well  paid  \  roughneck 
on  'he  drilling  team,  on  a  typical  ofTrhore 
rig.  win  receive  »1500  a  month,  it  was  said. 

l2-HOtm    SHtFTS 

The  food  was  abundant  and  excellent, 
serv'ed  cafeteria-style  Oranges,  Ue  cream, 
doughnuti  and  coffee  were  on  hand  ar.:und 
the  clock.  Tlie  work  never  stops  A  rough- 
neck pulls  12-hour  shifts  for  10  days  and  Is 
off  five  The  helicopter  service  Is  around  the 
clock,  costing  atx>ut  «3.S.OOO  a  month 

'There's  no  efficiency  In  this  operation." 
Spradlin  .said  In  speaking  of  the  climatic  and 
other  duhculties  buiK  into  this  kind  i)f  oil 
production  "It  drives  me  nuts — coming  from 
southern  California.  You  spend  all  your  time 
'raveling  " 

The  Grayllr.g  was  producing  46.000  barrels 
of  oil  a  day  compared  with  42.000  for  the 
Dolly  Varden  and  .'6.000  for  the  King  Salmon 
platforms  The  three  lorm  the  Trading  Bay 
unit  in  which  Union  and  Marathon  each  own 
H  40  per  cent  inu-rest  .■\tlaniic  Richfield  has 
14  per  cent  ai-  '  several  oilier  companies 
share  the  rest 

There  are  four  iteel  legs  supporting  the 
Grayling,  each  19  feet  In  lilameter  Tcxe  plat- 
form -tinds  In  150  feet  of  water  and  towers 
high  above  the  surface.  It  has  two  50-ton 
cranes 

Each  of  the  Grayling's  legs  will  accommo- 
date a  dozeia  wells  Of  this  48-well  capacity. 
19  have  been  drilled  so  far  By  means  of 
sophUsticated  directional  drilling  techniques, 
these  wells  can  be  extended  like  tentacles 
far  outboard  of  'he  platform  Itself,  rapping 
the  field  at   various  levels  and  places 

On  'he  busy  platform,  oil  from  existing 
wells  waii  flowing  up  at  the  rate  of  2100  bar- 
rels an  hour  while  two  ships,  the  Rig  Pushi-r 
and  tne  Pete  Tide,  were  nuzzled  against  the 
massive  legs  for  delivery  of  machinery,  pipe 
and  other  supplies. 

LABORIOnS    JOB 

At  the  same  time,  at  a  higher  level,  a  four- 
man  team  Aas  busy  pulling  a  drill  up  from 
below  8000  feet  to  tit  a  new  bit.  The  pipe  is 
pulled  up  length  by  length,  disconnected  in 
90-foot  sections  and  stacked  to  one  side. 
When  the  new  bit  is  attached,  the  procedure 
is  reversed  It  Is  a  laborious  Job  taking  about 
six  hours 

Production  foremsui  Smith  said  that  con- 
stant attention  was  paid  aboard  the  Gray- 
ling to  safety  regulations  and  to  driving 
home  to  all  hands  the  ban  against  pollution 


of  the  inlet  During  the  platform  tour,  he 
noted  a  leak  In  a  hose  delivering  dlesel  fuel 
from  one  of  the  tenders  to  the  Grayling.  He 
ordered  It  repaired  instantly. 

One  who  has  seen  at  first  hand  the  tech- 
nological complexity  of  an  off-shore  oil  op- 
eration, and  talked  with  the  good  fellow; 
aboard,  has  no  trouble  understanding  why 
some  oil  men  grumble  about  a  public  that 
demands  plenty  of  gasoline  but  does  not 
'.vant  unsightly  oil  rigs  around. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  oil  Indus- 
try IS  given  full  credit  for  its  efforts  to  pre- 
vent avoidable  contamination  of  the  envi- 
ronment,  It  IS  obvi'>us  that  the  Cook  Inlet 
platforms  and  the  oil  activity  in  Kearu 
Moose  Hantte  constitute  a  hazard.  The  area 
is  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  there  are  ac- 
tive volcanoes  m  plain  sight 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
mmi  tratlon,  i.n  agency  of  Secretary  Waller 
J  nickel's  Interior  Department,  keeps  watch 
o'  er  ti.c  Inlet  It  ha'^^  'Zb  people  m  Alaska.  Tlie 
three-rrm  operations  brinch  at  An-horage 
K.  lu'a-ied  by  Acting  Chief  Raymond  Morris. 
H-  is  u.'s.s'ed  by  Warren  McF.tU,  a  sanitary 
oii'i.  eer. 

in  laiiS  Mj.Tls's  offl:-e  counted  69  oil  spills 
in  Ala  k.k.  ill  .st  of  them  minor  Mo.st  of  the 
spills  a.ive  been  in  Cok  Inlet  One  of  British 
P?tr  ileum  s  bladder  tanks  ruptured  on  the 
Nort.i  SI.  pr'  ihls  fall  spilling  about  20.000 
g  lUons  ijf  dlesel  luel  Part  of  the  oil  got  into 
Prudhoe  B   y 

.Morrn  said  the  response  to  cleaning  up  the 
Ernish  Petroleum  mess  had  Ijeen  good  Be- 
fore ihe  accident,  none  of  the  North  Slope 
tanks  were  diked  Now  the  companies  are 
going  ahead  with  diking  them,  to'  minimize 
polluUon  in  case  of  accident  There  have  been 
sizable  spills  in  Cook  Inlet  and  the  Moose 
Rjingc. 

In  time.i  pa.>t.  Morris  said,  old  construction 
m.vterlals  and  other  w.iste  were  tossed  into 
the  inlet  from  oil  platforms.  S<ime  garbage 
still  is  dumped  However,  things  have  im- 
proved gre.itlv  in  recent  times,  it  was  said 
and  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  keep  foul- 
ing or  the  waters  to  a  minimum. 

"They  always  co-operate,  all  smiles."  Morris 
said  of  the  oil  companies.  "But  It  is  the  per- 
formance that  has  changed.  .  .  .  Public  .sen- 
timent against  throwing  anything  in  there 
in.ide  the  big  difference  Thev  knew  some- 
body cared." 

The  companies  also  are  eetting  much  bet- 
ter. Morris  .said,  about  reporting  'heir  own 
oil  .iplUs  As  to  legal  action  to  enforce  pollu- 
tion rules.  Morris  said  the  federal  act  has 
no  teeth  axid  the  few  ciuses  that  have  reached 
the  courts  have  gone  nowhere. 

What  does  work,  apparently,  is  constant 
vigilance  .<nd  the  kind  of  manpower  that  is 
not  always  available  for  the  surveillance  Job 
.\  federal  official  familiar  with  the  Kenal 
Moose  Range,  often  cited  as  a  model  of  In- 
dustry-federal co-operation,  said  it  took  de- 
termination and  enforcement. 

"You  have  to  be  on  their  backs  constantly.  " 
he  said.  "Any  company  will  agree  to  ariv- 
•inng  on  pafier.  but  what  counts  is  what 
happens  on  the  ground" 

ITie  same  official  called  the  oil  activity  on 
the  Kenal  range  "a  living  bomb  " — in  that  a 
pipeline  break  could  wipe  out  a  salmon 
stream  He  was  Indignant  about  what  he  con- 
sidered failure  -o  clean  up  oil  slicks  In  Cook 
Inlet. 

"This  Is  constantly  going  on  and  nobody 
?l\es  a  damn.  ■  he  said. 


Uses  of  Alaska's  New  Revenues 
I  By  William  K    Wyant  Jr.  and  Al  Delugacii) 
Yet  North  and  ever  North  tee  pressed 
To  the  land  of  our  Golden  Dream. 

—Robert  W.  Service. 

JrNEAU,  December  5  —Alaska",'  re^-elpt  of 
5900.000.000  from  the  North  Slope  oil  lease 
sale  last  September  put  the  stale  In  the 
enviable  position  of  having  more  money  on 
hand  than  It  knows  what  to  do  with.  Once 
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the   Cinderella   of   the   Union.   Alaska   now 
wears  the  oil  Industry's  glass  slipper. 

When  the  Legislature  meets  here  In  Jan- 
uary, one  of  Its  happy  tasks  will  be  to  rifle 
through  the  new  oil  dollars  and  set  new 
courses  for  a  state  that  has  been  spending 
annually  only  about  one  fourth  of  the 
amount  that  It  got  from  the  oil  Industry  In 
one  giant  dollop. 

While  It  Is  endowed  with  natural  splendor, 
.Maska  has  plenty  of  the  prosaic  and  grubby 
problems  long  famlU&r  In  the  Lower  48.  Tliere 
IS  pollution.  There  Is  litter.  Considered  graver 
by  far.  however,  are  the  poverty  of  the  rural 
native  village,  the  dismal  level  of  education 
among  the  poor  and  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  the  United  States. 

In  considering  how  to  use  the  new  riches. 
Alaska's  leAders  have  been  proceeding  cau- 
tiously. Expert  advice  Is  being  obtained. 

C>ov.  Keith  H.  Miller.  Republican,  called 
m  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  to  nssrwi 
the  state's  needs  and  goals.  TTie  State  Legis- 
lative Council  hired  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion of  Washington  to  arrange  a  s«rle«  of 
seminars  to  explore  the  subject.  These 
studies  should  help  prevent  a  spending 
spree. 

Alaska's  great  mineral  wealth  Is  not  to 
be  merely  preserved  for  some  future  distant 
time."  Miller  said  In  an  address  on  the  eve 
Mf  The  Sept.  10  oil  lease  sale,  "'We're  going  ■!» 
Use  what  God  has  given  us  to  brighten  the 
f'-ures  of  our  people.  I  will  not  tolerate  any 
delay  In  getting  our  natural  resources  to 
market  " 

Like  many  Alaskans,  the  Governor  Is  con- 
i.rient  It  will  be  possible  to  go  forward  with 
itiruistrial  exploitation  without  despoiling 
'if  land's  great  natural  beauty.  He  draws  a 
ilstinctlon  between  conservationists,  with 
■.vji.im  he  allies  himself,  and  "preservation- 
!-•- "  who  would  keep  the  state  locked  up  In 
;  '  rpetulty. 

Hie  conservationist  critics  of  what  Is  going 
:.  m  Alaska  are  not  extremists,  for  the  most 
lart  They  feel  It  Is  possible  to  make  intel- 
lijrnt  use  of  resources  without  ruining  the 
lid  But  they  fear — with  Justification  from 
!!.e  nation's  history  and  present  plight — 
•!.  t  It  will  not  be  done  that  way. 

■.    ,  ase    In    point    Is    the   proposed    trans- 

A.  ^^ka  pipeline.  The  oil  Industry  is  eager  to 

L  '  ahead  with  a  project  that  has  staggering 

•  •  hnical   difficulties   and   potential   for   en- 

'  >nmental  damage — even  before  solutions 

••■  in  hand. 

I  don't  think  there  Is  any  way  we  can  do 
:•  A'lthout  mistakes,"  was  the  frank  com- 
::  •  lit  made  to  the  Post-Dispatch  by  J.  V. 
X'-eper.  the  man  In  charge  of  constructing 
•;.e  800-mlle-long,  48-lnch-diameter  conduit. 

\sked  about  chances  of  having  the  prob- 
I'^ms  solved  by  the  time  work  Is  undertaken, 
X' oper  replied:  "I  believe  we  will  have  our 
y-r  blems  at  least  defined.  If  we  can  define 
■  •m,  I  believe  we  can  solve  them," 
In  this  situation,  as  In  many  others,  cru- 

1  actions  and  decisions  are  up  to  Secretary 

:  'he  Interior  Walter  J,  Hickel  and  the  men 

:.  ■  brought  Into  the  state  government  before 

..-  left  the  governorship  last  January  for  his 

locieral  appointment. 

TWO     AREAS     OF     CONCERN 

\s  large  segments  of  Alaska  are  carved 
r  ■•.n  the  federal  domain  and  become  state 
:.i  private  property,  and  as  Alaska's  leaders 
i^.ere  at  Juneau  ponder  disposition  of  the  oil 
Ti'.nney.  there  are  two  obvlotts  areas  of  con- 
cern: 

1 )  The  people  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  citizens  of  Alaska,  still 
oTn  more  than  95  per  cent  of  this  forty- 
n  nth  state.  To  what  extent  will  be  broad 
P'jbllc  interest  be  safeguarded  In  the  future 
management  and  disjKieition  of  this  heri- 
tage? 

2 1  The  people  of  Alaska,  a  mlnlscule  pctft 
r  the  national  p<^ulatlon,  are  falling  heir 

property    of   Immense   value — the   North 
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Slope  oil  lainds,  for  example — that  has  been 
the  nation's  as  a  whole.  Will  Alaskans  bene- 
fit as  they  should  from  the  state's  generous 
dowry? 

The  reason  such  questions  are  being  asked 
now  about  Alaska,  with  excitement  and  urg- 
ency, la  that  this  Is  a  sute  that  has  a 
chance  to  do  well.  It  has  the  money,  it  Is 
uncrowded  and  it  has  what  Is  In  many  re- 
spects an  almost  blank  tablet  on  which  to 
write.  Alaska  becomes  not  only  the  last  fron- 
tier but  the  last  opportunity. 

SMAIX  POPtrt,ATION 

Here  is  a  state  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
Texas,  and  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  entire 
U.S.,  with  fewer  than  300.000  people.  Even 
If  the  population  were  to  double  In  the  next 
decade,  that  would  still  be  a  very  small  num- 
ber coming  Into  collective  possession  of  im- 
mense natural  wealth. 

Oil  and  gas  may  set  off  other  development. 
There  are  great  fisheries  and  forests.  Hard 
minerals,  like  copper  and  iron,  not  to  men- 
tion gold  and  silver  and  platinum,  await 
the  miner.  Alaska  has  the  longest  shoreline 
among  the  states,  possessing  66  percent  of 
the  nation's  continental  shelf. 

Offsetting  these  advantages  are  adverse 
factors  that  are  sometimes  Ignored,  some- 
times over-emphasized.  Alaska  Is  geographi- 
cally remote.  Harsh  cold  and  permafrost 
make  huge  areas  impractical  for  settlement. 
Alaska  has  no  Class  I  soil,  and  only  about 
1  per  cent  of  the  state  Is  suitable  for  farm- 
ing, another  2  percent  for  grazing. 

Alaska's  Inflated  living  costs  and  environ- 
mental difficulties  are  hazards  against  which 
the  penniless,  would-be  homesteader  must 
be  warned.  The  pioneer  without  capital,  and 
his  wife,  may  find  they  have  a  hard  row  to 
hoe. 

TOORISM,  RECREATION 

The  magnificent  scenery  and  the  match- 
less sport  fishing  and  hunting  are  assets  that 
could  In  time  yield  more  for  Alaska  than 
do  the  chain  saw  and  the  plow.  Tourism  and 
recreation  yielded  $30,000,000  In  1968.  Many 
people  want  to  visit  this  great  land  before 
it  undergoes  inevitable  change. 

Up  to  the  present,  modern  man's  impact 
on  Alaska  has  not  been  very  pretty.  The 
U.S.  has  owned  Alaska  and  nibbled  at  Its 
resources  for  a  century. 

The  president  of  the  state  Senate.  Brad 
Phillips,  gave  voice  to  a  growing  concern  of 
Alaskans. 

"Alaiska  has  a  history  of  exploitation^ — 
mining,  timber,  fishing;  this  time  a  lot  of 
people  are  determined  It  is  not  going  to 
happen,"  he  told  the  Post-Dispatch. 

The  natives  and  other  victims  of  the  state's 
high  unemployment  see  all  the  activity  of 
oil  development  going  on  without  their  hav- 
ing a  "piece  of  the  action,"  Phillips  said. 

They  see  out-of-state  interests  buying  up 
transportation  firms  and  other  oil-related 
enterprises,  he  said,  adding:  "Nobody's  com- 
plaining so  far  about  legitimate  business 
deals,  but  there  is  fear  that  outsiders  will 
o'wn  Alaska  pretty  quick." 

ECONOMIST   HIRED 

Mindful  of  the  No.  l  subject  in  Alaska, 
the  LeglslaUve  Council  has  hired  Walter 
Levy.  New  York,  Internationally  known 
economist  and  consultant  to  government 
Eind  major  oil  firms,  to  write  15  position  pa- 
pers on  oil  and  gas  over  a  two-year  period. 

These  will  be  used,  Phillips  said,  to  "try 
to  establish  some  policy  on  these  matters 
we've  never  dealt  with  before."  Until  the 
paper  on  oil  and  gas  taxation  is  received. 
Phillips  Is  not  making  any  predictions  of 
what  the  Legislature  wlU  do  about  it  He 
said  that  It  would  be  "like  trying  to  perform 
brain  surgery  without  even  having  had  a 
first  aid  course." 

Next  year's  elections  of  a  governor  and 
legislature  are  shaping  up  as  the  most  Im- 
portant In  the  state's  history. 


Alaska  has  a  strong  governor  system,  and 
whoever  gets  the  Job — and  potential  candi- 
dates are  sprouting  in  profusion — will  have 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  shape  the 
state  for  the  future. 

Political  realists  see  the  coming  elections 
as  very  expensive,  with  vested  Interests  pour- 
ing gold  into  the  campaigns. 

And  what  of  Alaska's  prospects?  In  the 
opinion  of  William  K.  Wood,  president  of  the 
University  of  Alaska,  the  state  can  eliminate 
totally  in  one  generation  the  existing  evils 
of  unemployment,  inadequate  medical  care, 
illiteracy  and  substandard  housing. 

"EXTRAORDINARY    ENVIRONMENT" 

"The  reason  I  think  you  can  do  It  here." 
Wood  said  in  his  office  at  the  university 
town  of  College,  Just  outside  Fairbanks,  "is 
that  you  have  this  extraordinary  environ- 
ment— enormous  space,  automation  and  cy- 
bernetics, very  few  people." 

Wood  conceded  this  was  a  brash  predic- 
tion, as  he  put  it,  but  said  he  had  made  it 
even  before  the  latest  oil  discovery.  The  62- 
year-old  educator  presides  over  a  campus 
that  Is  crammed  with  brand-new  buildings 
in  hilly  terrain  among  the  spruces.  The  uni- 
versity has  about  2300  students,  15  per  cent 
of  them  graduate  students.  Enrollment  is 
growing  by  about  15  per  cent  a  year. 

The  university  has  received  some  oil 
money  and  is  hoping  to  get  more,  Wood  said, 
Robert  O,  Anderson,  board  chairman  of  At- 
lantic Richfield  Oil  Co.,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  university's  commencement 
exercises  last  May. 

Wood  is  a  good-humored  man,  full  of 
energy  and  eloquence.  He  was  born  In  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  and  was  educated  at  Illinois 
College  and  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  sat 
on  the  edge  of  his  desk  as  he  talked.  Not  far 
from  his  window  a  length  of  48-lnch  oil 
pipeline  was  on  display  on  campus. 

"I  am  very  high  on  Alaska's  future." 
Wood  said.  "There  are  enormous  problems, 
however." 

RICKES    FROM    THE    SEA 

Wood  recently  visited  Asian  countries, 
where  he  saw  some  of  the  consequences  of 
overpopulation.  In  Alaska,  he  said,  economic 
development  is  far  ahead  of  population 
growth. 

"The  result  is  happiness,"  Wood  said,  "In 
India  and  Latin  America  you've  had  It — 
you've  overgrazed  the  range." 

Wood  pointed  out  that  Alaka  has  enor- 
mous potential,  not  only  on  land  but  in  the 
two  oceans  and  three  seas  that  wash  the 
state's  shores.  He  ventured  that  the  seas  were 
probably  more  valuable  than  the  land  mass, 
inasmuch  as  Alaska  claims  the  wealthiest 
pan  of  the  nation's  continental  shelf. 

"I  think  there  Is  a  great  power  shift  under 
way  in  the  world — a  shift  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,"  he  said.  "I  think  the  coming 
century  will  be  the  century  of  the  Pacific." 

Industrialized  Japan  is  an  eager  customer 
for  Alaska's  timber  and  pulp  and  petroleum 
products.  In  fact,  Japan  Is  the  largest  im- 
porter of  the  state's  output,  and  the  visitor 
sees  Japanese  businessmen  everywhere. 

"BEAUTIFUL    PROBLEMS" 

Charles  E.  Behike,  engineering  dean  of  the 
university,  said  the  state  had  been  doing 
badly  In  the  mid-1960s  and  was  fortunate 
that  oil  was  struck  on  the  North  Slope  when 
it  was. 

Now,  he  said,  the  fiscal  outlook  is  rosy;  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  find  will  be  followed  by  others. 
There  will  be  money,  plenty  of  energy  and  a 
change  In  the  standard  of  living. 

"Alaska  has  always  been  a  great  place  for 
a  young  man,"  Behike  said.  "'But  now  you 
can  get  rich  four  years  away  from  retire- 
ment ,  .  .  We  have  the  most  beautiful  prob- 
lems in  the  world  since  last  year." 

A  less  ebullient  view  was  expressed  by  "Vic- 
tor Fischer,  director  of  the  university's  Insti- 
tute of  Social,  Economic  and  Government 
Research,  He  said  there  has  been  a  big  shift 
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In    Alaskan    attitudes   on    development    and 
environment 

Until  last  year,  he  said,  the  prevailing  at- 
titude had  been  development  ut)er  olles  " 
But  lately  there  haa  been  more  emphasis  on 
keeping  Alaska  the  way  people  want  :t.  which 
Is  the  attraction  '.hat  brought  most  of  them 
here  in  the  Qrst  place 

Alaska  needed  development  money  to  sur- 
vive. ■  Fischer  said  Now  there  are  riches, 
and  the  people  can  have  what  they  want  ' 

.As  examples  of  things  brought  into  the 
realm  of  flscal  possibility  for  '.he  nrst  time 
by  the  states  oil  money,  he  cited  vinlversal 
education  SLUd  a  guaranteed  annual  income 

Fischer  does  not  believe  the  uU  itself  will 
generate  other  industrial  types  of  develop- 
ment m  Alaska,  for  the  economics  would 
dictate  shipping  the  oil  out  of  the  state  for 
processing  And  the  oil  industry  dues  not 
provide  a  large  amount  of  employment  It- 
self particularly  after  beginning  of  the  pro- 
duction phase  However  he  said  it  was  .ilce.v 
to  L-reate  some  secondary  employment  in 
supporting  goods  and  services 

More  jobs  in  this  ■inemploynient-rldden 
state  could  be  generated  Fischer  said  by  the 
way  the  state  spends  its  dU  money  He  said 
that  the  stlU-unclear  potential  for  use  of  the 
great  natural  ^^as  de[X)elts  i>n  the  North  Slope 
might  generate  some  industrial  development 
In  tsefiiture  when  the  gas  might  be  piped 
sinittr " 

Harold  R  Peyton  professor  of  Arctic  en- 
vinmmental  engineering  on  leave  from  the 
university  to  serve  as  <i  consultant  to  the  oil 
Industry  Is  credited  with  having  sold  Hum- 
ble Oil  Co  on  the  Idea  of  sending  the  super- 
tanker Manhattan  across  northern  Canada 
this  year  to  test  the  feasibility  of  a  North- 
west Passage  outlet  for  the  North  Slope  oil 

COMMERCE    POTtNTIAL 

There  is  reawon  to  think.  Peyton  told  the 
Post-Dispatch,  that  the  Manhattan  voyage 
was  successful  even  beyond  published  ex- 
pectations He  said  the  indications  were  that 
.sea  trans[x>rt  across  the  Northwest  Piissage 
was  reailble.  both  economically  and  'ech- 
nlcally 

This,  he  said,  would  put  Alaska  at  the 
hub  of  world  commerce  For  example,  ships 
from  London  to  Tokyo  via  the  Panama  Canal 
undertake  a  voyage  of  14.000  nautical  miles, 
whereas  ine  distance  via  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage would  be  8000 

British  Petroleums  area  manager  m  Alaska 
O  C  Geoff  t  l^rminie  seemed  less  certain 
that  use  of  the  Northwest  Passsige  would 
materialize  m  the  near  future  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  shallow  off  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  Tankers  would  have  to  stand  off  20 
miles  for  loading  Furthermore.  oll-carryln< 
vessels  could  be  trapped  m  ice.  he  said 

Edward  Teller,  nuclear  physicist  said  in 
Texas  recently  that  a  study  waa  under  way  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  usine  nuclear 
nsston  to  clear  a  harbor  at   the  North  Slope 

Not  only  would  this  be  a  massive  Job  hut 
It  would  doubtless  cause  a  massive  public 
row 

In  Its  social  aspects.  Alaska  haa  its  share 
of  difficulties  that  will  require  good  will  a.s 
well  as  money  to  ameliorate 

It  has  ;i  cilsadvant.iged  minority  WlUard 
L  Bowman,  executive  director  of  the  .state 
Commission  for  Human  Rights,  wud  that 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  population  was 
dark-skinned  He  estimated  the  total  it  78  - 
000  including  fio  000  natives  Eskimo  Indian 
and  Aleut  I  12.000  Negroes  .ind  the  rest  Mexi- 
can-Americans. Filipinos  and  Orientals 

Ala^skans  pride  themselves  ,;n  being  non 
discriminating.  •  said  Bowman  .i  Negro  and 
World  War  11  N.ivy  veteran  who  was  born 
In  Ohio  but  had  been  an  Alaskan  20  years 
However  he  .said  The  f.ict  Is  that  Anchor- 
age or  any  other  urban  area  m  .Alaska  is  like 
other  American  cities  in  the  north  There  are 
economic  ghettos  and  substandard  housing 


We  also  find  that,  as  In  other  states,  most 
white*  know  how  to  deal  with  blacks  They 
know  how  to  discriminate  But  the  Eskimo 
and  Indian  is  a  new  concept,  and  they  don't 
know  how  to  discriminate  against  tbem. 

Ct'LTI'RAL    OirmKNCU 

•We  are  beginning  to  get  stereotypes  about 
the  natives — -drunkenness  not  showing  up 
for  work  and  st>  forth  But  we  are  dealing 
with  pet>ple  who  have  definite  cultural  dlfTer- 
ences  You  c-an  t  say  a  cultural  lag  Their  cul- 
ture may  be  be'tter  They  know  how  to  live 
In  this  climate  ' 

The  United  States  has  brought  Western 
civilization  to  .Maska.  Bowman  said,  and  now 
the  newcomers  are  .saying  that  the  natives 
do  not  tit  Into  that  civilization 

We  reject  them,  he  .said  It  Is  not  a 
planned  thing    We  are  so  busy   so  involved  " 

He  said  the  natives  were  discriminated 
against  in  h.uislng  and  employment  He  de- 
scribed it  mostly  as  class  type"  discrimina- 
tion 

Up  to  now  the  natives  have  not  b*en  mili- 
tant m  the  familiar  sense  But  there  seems 
to  be  growing  polarization  between  the 
whites  and  the  natives  over  the  native  land 
claims  In  particular,  there  are  hard  feelings 
over  the  natives  efforts  to  obtain  a  2  per 
cent  royalty  on  oil  and  other  resources  as  f)art 
of  a  settlement 

One  of  the  native  leaders.  Willie  Hensley. 
a  young  Eskimo  from  Kotzebue  In  the  north- 
west, set  what  may  he  a  new  tone  recently 
by  wearing  on  his  lupel  a  button  proclaim- 
ing    Eskimo  Power  " 

But  Hen.sley  who  was  educated  at  a  Ten- 
nessee college  and  Is  .i  state  representative 
expressed  at  ,i  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  .m  optimism 
that  .-.eem.s  t^,  typify  all  .Maskans 

He  .-.aid  he  believes  the  state  lias  learned 
I  lesson  from  the  old  ways  of  exploitation 
aiid  will  see  to  it  that  'once  the  oil  is  gone 
in  30  years,  well  have  something  here  to 
show  that  Alaska  was  once  rich." 

Riches  a.nd  Doubts  in  .Alaska 
Booming  oil  rlche.s  are  precipitating  many 
of  Ala:>ka's  problems  for  solution  now.  as  our 
series  of  articles  by  William  K  Wyant  Jr  and 
.Al  Delugach  has  made  evident,  and  solutions 
m  which  the  public  interest  are  kept  para- 
mount will  depend,  more  than  on  any  other 
man.  on  Secretary  of  Interior  Hlckel.  whose 
financial  Interests  in  the  oil  industry  have 
still  not  been  unequivcx-ally  divested 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  .Alaska  s 
former  governor  mu.st  make  crucial  decisions 
on  public  lands  which  comprise  more  than  9.") 
percent  of  the  state,  on  whether  to  build  an 
HOO-mlle  pipeline  across  fragile  tundra  to  the 
North  .Slope,  on  how  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment from  possible  damage  by  the  pipeline; 
on  how  to  settle  the  land  claims  of  the  native 
Eskimos.  Indian-s  and  Aleuts 

The  chief  question  of  Mr  Hlckels  objec- 
tivity m  making  these  decisions  atxjut  the  re- 
shaping of  Alaska  arises  from  the  undlsclo.sed 
facts  atxjut  his  .nnancial  interest  in  .\laska 
Interstate  This  Houston  conglomerate  is 
building  the  pipeline  road  and  will  be  a 
major  bidder  on  the  pipeline  .Secretary 
Hlckel  IS  reported  to  have  sold  his  $900,000 
stock  interest  In  It  In  accordance  with  re- 
quirements laid  down  bv  the  Senate  commit- 
tee which  held  the  hearings  on  his  confirma- 
tion last  January  But  effort.s  to  learn  who 
bought  the  stock  have  been  unavailing  Nor 
could  It  be  learned  how  much  was  paid  for 
It    or  even  when  It   Aas  .sold 

!^>  long  a.s  .Mr  Hlckel  does  not  disclose 
these  (a»;ts  which  are  .so  .salient  to  a  genu- 
ine divestment,  the  public  can  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  the  Senate  committees 
requirements  have  In  fact  been  met 

An  .Anchorage  corp<.>ratlon.  TiX)  Building. 
Inc  .  owns  a  building  there  which  is  leased 
by  Atlantic  Richfield  Oil  Co  .  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  North  Slope  exploitation. 


and  Is  constructing  a  million-dollar  addition 
to  It.  the  contractor  for  which  is  Hlckel  in- 
vestment  Co  .  owned  by  Mr.  Hlckel  and  his 
wife 

It  seems  to  us  that  Hlckel  Investments 
construction  contract  represents  a  clear  con- 
tllct  of  interest  and  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  Secretary  Hlckels  promise  to  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  to  avoid  questionable 
business  relationships 

The  president  of  700  Building,  Gene  sii- 
berer.  who  says  he  owns  It.  has  sold  real 
estate  for  Mr  Hlckel  In  the  past,  and  the  Met 
president,  his  son,  Richard  L.  SUberer.  form- 
erly was  a  carpenter  for  Mr  Hlckel.  and  is 
also  vice  president  of  Hlckel  Investment  Cu 

Adding  fuel  to  the  flames  of  doubt  is  he 
apparent  certainty  of  the  companies  Involvpd 
In  the  pipeline  project  that  they  are  going  to 
get  the  go-ahead  Not  only  are  they  spend- 
ing  millions  of  dollars  on  the  pipeline  road 
which  will  Involve  a  loss  if  the  pipeline 
should  not  be  built;  the  president  of  Atlantic 
Richheld.  Thornton  F  Bradshaw.  said  in 
May.  months  before  Secretary  Hlckel  an- 
nounced his  recommendation  of  the  pipe- 
line This  line  will  deflnltelv  be  built 
What  assurance  can  he  have  had  to  make 
that  statement— and  from  whom? 

Mr  Hlckels  response,  through  a  secretary 
to  questions  by  the  Post-Diipatch  Is  quite 
unsatisfactory.  Yet  it  would  be  easy  for  him 
to  dispel  all  doubts  and  demonstrate  that  his 
personal  financial  Interests  are  not  In  con- 
flict with  his  public  service  All  he  would 
have  to  do  is  to  ask  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee for  the  opportunity  to  testify  under 
oath,  disclosing  the  purchaser,  amount  .md 
date  of  his  sale  of  stock  In  Alaska  Interstate 
explaining  how  his  ownership  of  Hlckel  In- 
vestment squares  with  his  promise  of  divest- 
ment, and  putting  on  record  that  he  has  no 
financial  interest  In  700  Building.  Inc  .  per- 
sonal or  proxy 

If  he  is  in  the  clear  on  these  matters  as 
we  certainly  hope  he  is.  we  should  think  );e 
would  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  himself  as  ■.^ell 
as  to  the  country  to  make  It  Incontrovertihlv 
plain 
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Mr.  METCALF  Mr.  President.  24  davs 
after  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ad- 
vised the  Coinmittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
.^ular  Affairs  that  he  planned  to  publish 
a  notice  not  to  raise  grazing  fees,  his 
•Assistant  Secretary  for  Pubhc  Lands. 
Harn.son.  Loesch.  finally  supplied  a  re- 
view made  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement dated  November  1969.  I  ask 
unanimous  con5ent  that  his  letter  of  De- 
cember 19  and  the  enclosures  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  closed  his 
brief  letter  saying: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunltv  to  clarify  cur 
position  in  this  matter 

The  letter,  however,  clarified  nothing 
and  It  IS  but  another  link  in  a  chain  of 
delaying  tactics  and  confusion  the  l;ke 
of  which  I  have  never  .seen  in  all  niv 
years  of  public  service. 

In  transmitting  this  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  review.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Loesch  says  it  "does  not  bear  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Department."' 

A  son  of  the  West  would  hardly  use 
the  word.  He  might  say.  in  this  case,  that 
"it  doesn't  carry  our  brand';  or  if  he 
wanted  to  be  more  precise — "our  ap- 
proval." But  the  word  "imprimatur"  i.'; 
hardly  one  that  would  be  used  on  the 
ranch.  It  has  an  efTete  sort  of  ring  to 
It  Some  might  say  even  a  snobbish  ring. 


It  is  a  rather  curious  term  to  use.  for 
Webster  defines  it  as  a  license  to  print; 
and  where  censorship  exists,  approval  of 
that  which  is  published. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  does  not 
have  in  its  possession  one  creditable  study 
or  analysis  which  supports  the  proposi- 
tion that  grazing  fees  should  not  be  in- 
creased. 

It  does  have,  in  both  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  review  by  three  of  its  ex- 
pert and  responsible  agencies  as  well  as 
in  Its  own  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment's tandem  review,  a  substantial  block 
of  solid  evidence  that  grazing  fees  ought 
to  be  increased. 

The  conduct  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  in  my  candid  opinion  been 
both  arbitrary  and  capricious  in  this 
matter. 

It  has  failed  to  provide  in  a  timely 
manner  the  basis  for  its  position. 

It  stated  an  intent  to  publish  a  notice 
of  a  proposal  not  to  raise  grazing  fees  by 
December  1.  announcing  it  would  give 
the  public  45  days  to  comment.  It  was  4 
days  late  in  publishing  the  notice.  It 
shortened  the  comment  period  to  30  days. 
It  was  not  until  December  19  that  it 
released  any  facts  bearing  on  the  subject, 
a  delay  of  15  days.  It  then  only  released 
them  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs.  For  example, 
no  conservation  organization  had  the 
facts  when  I  checked  with  them  on  De- 
cember 20. 

So  more  than  half  the  period  for  pub- 
lic comment  has  passed  and  the  public  is 
without  the  salient  facts  on  which  the 
Secretary's  proposition  rests. 

In  fact  the  only  report  the  Depart- 
ment has  released  says  it  "does  not  bear 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Department."  In 
a  word,  it  does  not  bear  their  brand.  I 
can  only  conclude  from  this  that  the 
facts  do  not  fit  with  some  preconceived 
notions. 

The  leadership  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  may  think  that  on  this  issue 
they  are  maneuvering  very  expertly. 
They  have  kept  all  the  facts  well  hidden 
in  one  of  the  canyons  in  their  vast  De- 
partment. They  have  shortened  their  own 
announced  period  for  public  comment 
to  January  4.  1970.  They  will  be  able 
to  make  their  final  decision  while  Con- 
gress is  in  recess. 

But  a  true  Westerner  knows  that  there 
are  many  dry  gulches,  there  are  many 
long  stretches  of  arid  desert,  and  it 
sometimes  is  a  long  way  to  the  next  good 
water.  When  the  water  rims  low,  your 
horse  has  gone  lame,  and  the  going  gets 
tough,  having  a  few  friends  along  the 
way  can  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death.  Riding  too  hard,  not 
looking  at  the  tough  country  ahead,  and 
not  caring  about  those  who  might  help 
>ou  travel  the  long  trail  safely  is  not 
the  best  way  to  go.  But  It  is  a  choice 
some  like  to  make. 

Previously  I  discussed  the  report  on 
grazing  fees  furnished  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by  the 
Secretary  of  AgriciUture. 

Now  we  have  one  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 
The  BLM  report  is  almost  a  carbon 


copy  of  the  one  from  the  Forest  Service. 
As  one  reads  it  he  is  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  sentence  structure,  words, 
phrases,  and  organization.  In  fact,  it 
looks  so  much  like  the  work  of  a  imiform 
pen  that  I  think  it  incumbent  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  advise  the  com- 
mittee on  the  precise  roles  and  con- 
sultation of  its  agencies  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  reports. 

The  summary  in  the  BLM  report  is 
identical  with  the  Forest  Service,  except 
that  it  is  more  succinct. 

Secretary  Hickel  has  asked  for  ob- 
servations on  his  proposal  not  to  raise 
grazing  fees  for  1970  as  outlined  in  the 
schedule  announced  on  January  14,  1969. 

I  can  report  to  Secretary  Hickel  that 
if  I  had  either  the  report  of  the  Forest 
Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment before  me  I  would  have  found 
no  evidence  therein  to  support  a  proposal 
that  grazing  fees  for  1970  be  held  to  the 
1969  level.  In  fact.  I  would  have  judged 
that  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if 
I  did  not  carry  out  the  scheduled 
increases. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  obtain  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  precise 
basis  upon  which  he  rests  his  proposal 
not  to  raise  grazing  fees. 

To  me  the  evidence  for  a  grazing  fee 
increase  looks  incontrovertible  and  Sec- 
retary Hickel 's  proposal  looks  incom- 
prehensible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  DC 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
ChaiTTnan,  Committee  on   Interior  and   In- 
sular Affairs,    U.S.   Senate.    Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :   Thank  you  for  your 
letters  of  December   15   and    19.   concerning 
our  response  of  November  25. 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  am 
enclosing  two  copies  of  the  review  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  such  review  was  only 
one  of  the  many  factors  considered  In  our 
overall  evaluation,  and  that  such  review  does 
not  bear  the  Imprimatur  of  the  Department. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  clarify  our 
poeltlon  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harrison   Loesch. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

A  Review  of  the  BtXREAU  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Grazing  Pee  System  as  Imple- 
mented   IN    1969    ON    the    PtTBLIC    LANDS    IN 

THE  11  Western  States 

PITRPOSE 

By  resolution  dated  Augttst  7.  1969.  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AlTalrs  requested  and  called  upon  the  Secre- 
taries of  Interior  and  Agriculture  with  other 
officials  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  under- 
take and  complete  by  December  1,  1969.  a 
review  of  the  grazing  fee  schedule  Imposed 
by  the  Order  of  January  14.  1969.  This  re- 
view was  to  Include  considerations  of 
whether  the  public  interest  and  equity  as 
well  as  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress are  reflected  In  the  criteria  and  meth- 
ods used  in  the  setUng  of  the  fee  schdule. 

The  Acts  to  which  the  resolution  referred 
are  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  Title  V  of 
Public  Law  137,  82nd  Congress  (65  Stat.  268, 


290),  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act  of  1952.  This  report  presents  findings  of 
a  review  of  the  effect  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  1969  grazing  fees  schedule 

FEE     AtTTHORrrlES     AND     POLICIES 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior In  regard  to  setting  grazing  fees  on 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  administered 
lands  Is  set  forth  in  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act, 
48  Stat.  1269.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 6,  1947,  61  Stat.  790,  43  U.S.  790,  43 
use.  (1964ed.)  sec.  315b.  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  Issue  or  cause  to  be  Issued  permits  to 
grazing  livestock  on  such  grazing  districts  to 
such  bona  fide  settlers,  residents,  and  other 
stock  owners  as  under  his  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  use 
of  the  range,  upon  the  payment  annually  of 
retisonable  fees  in  each  case  to  be  fixed  or 
determined  from  time  to  time,  and  In  fixing 
the  amount  of  such  fees  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  take  Into  account  the  extent 
to  which  such  districts  yield  public  benefits 
over  and  above  those  accruing  to  the  users  of 
the  forage  resources  for  livestock  purposes. 
Such  fees  shall  consist  of  a  grazing  fee  for 
the  use  of  the  range,  tmd  a  range-Improve- 
ment fee  which,  when  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  shall  be  available  until  expended 
solely  for  the  construction,  purchase,  or 
maintenance  of  range  improvements," 

Congressional  direction  exists  in  the  form 
of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
of  1952  (PL  137.  82nd  Congress;  65  Stat.  268, 
290).  Because  of  Congress'  concern  about  the 
lack  of  fair  return  to  the  Treasury  resulting 
from  the  use  of  not  only  public  lands,  but 
also  from  the  use  of  other  forms  of  public 
property,  the  following  directive  was  written 
Into  Title  V  of  the  Act   (August  31,  1951.  65 
Stat.    290.   5   U.S.C.    (1964   ed.)    sec    140    (31 
use  .  sec,  483  (a)  in  Supp.  IV  to  1964  ed  )  I  : 
"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
work,  service,  publication,  report,  document, 
benefit,   privilege,   authority,   use,   franchise, 
license,    permit,    certificate,    registration,    or 
similar  thing  of  value  or  utility  p>erformed, 
furnished,  provided,  granted,  prepared,  or  is- 
sued    by    any    Federal     agency     (including 
wholly   owned    Government    corporations   as 
defined  In  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  of   19541    to  or  for  any  person   (in- 
cluding  groups,   associations.   organiza-,ions, 
partnershijjs.    corporations,    or    businesses) . 
except  those  engaged   in  the  transaction  of 
ofBcial  business  of  the  Government,  shall  be 
self-sustaining   to   the   full    extent   possible, 
and  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  Is  au- 
thorized by  regulation  (which,  in  rhe  case  of 
agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch,  shall  be  as 
uniform  as  practicable  and  subject  to  such 
policies  as  the  President  may  prescribe)    to 
prescribe  therefor  such  fee.  charge,  or  price. 
If  any.  as  he  shall  determine,  in  case  none 
exists,  or  redetermine,  in  case  of  an  existing 
one.    to   be   fair   and   equitable   taking   into 
consideration,  value  to  the  recipient,  public 
policy  or  interest  served,  and  other  pertinent 
facts,  and  any  amount  so  determined  or  re- 
determined shall  be  collected  and  paid  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

In  response  to  a  long  history  of  looking 
at  user  charges,  some  of  which  went  back 
to  1947.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1957 
set  forth  in  a  BOB  Bulletin  general  policies 
for  developing  an  equitable  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  charges  for  certain  Government  serv- 
ices and  property.  Policies  of  the  1957  Bul- 
letin were  incorporated  into  BOB  Circular 
A-25,  dated  September  23,  1969.  That  policy 
and  the  guidelines  had  their  basis  in  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations  Act  cited 
above. 

The  grazing  fees  study  was  carried  out  un- 
der direction  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  Circular  A-25.  The  general  policy 
of  Circular  A-25  was  amplified  in  a  1964 
"Natural  Resources  User  Charges"  report  that 
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■pellad  out  general  principles  to  follow  In 
aat»blUhing  user  charges  Tbis  circular  and 
the  1064  report  specified  T.bat  (air  market 
value  should  be  obtained  where  Federally 
owned  reeources  or  property  are  leased  or 
sold  Principles  specific  to  establishment  of 
grazing  fees  were  laid  out  in  the  1904  BOB 
report 

The  19*1  BOB  report  reiterated  the  policy 
that  the  recipient  of  special  benefits  that  ac- 
crue from  the  use  of  Federal  resources  to 
Identifiable  recipients  above  and  beyond 
those  that  accrue  to  the  public  at  large  gen- 
erally should  pay  a  reasonable  charge  for 
the  resource  used  That  basic  concept  Ls  an 
endorsement  of  the  policy  expression  by 
Congress  in  Title  V  of  the  Independent  Offlces 
Appropriation  Act  of  1953  i5  USC    140 1 

THI    TO!    STSTIM 

L'nder  his  authorities,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  set  forth  Regulations  i  43  CFR  41151 
about  grazing  fees  on  the  public  :and.s  ad- 
ministered within  :he  Department  of  the 
Interior  That  Regulations,  titled.  Grazing 
Regulations  for  Public  Lands,  was  published 
m  the  Federal  Register.  January  14,  1969 
(Appendix,  pages  10  11  i  These  regulatlon.s 
were  in  effect  during  the  1969  gruzin^  .season 
on  the  public  domain  lands  in  the  11  West- 
ern States. 

.As  stJTnounced  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  January  14.  1969.  the  grazing  fees  deci- 
sion was  made  using  data  obtained  m  1966 
from  a  Western-wide  survey  of  some  lOiXM) 
farmers  and  ranchers  bankers,  and  other 
representatives  of  lending  institutions  T)ie 
basis  for  the  method  tised  in  the  survey  was 
a  series  of  studies  that  extended  back  to 
about  1 36 1  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Cir- 
cular .A-26  provided  policy  and  guidelines 
that  set  the  direction 

The  formulation  of  the  1966  Western  Live- 
stock Grazing  Survey,  the  analysis  if  -he 
data  thereby  produced,  the  design  if  the 
grazing  fee  formula,  and  the  implementation 
schedule  announced  on  January  14.  1969 
were  all  guided  by  the  Congressional  man- 
date and  Executive  principles  previously 
discussed 

The  i^eneral  principle  jf  the  new  ^razln^ 
fee  svstem  was  to  establish  and  'bt<iln  fair 
market  va.iie  for  'he  Government  The  sys- 
tem recognized  that  immediate  full  imposi- 
tion ijf  a  fair  market  value  charge  would  have 
a  strong  impact  on  the  users  and  thus  a 
sched'ile  was  set  forth  'hat  would  take  "en 
years  to  arrive  at  the  fair  market  v.ilue  level 
Federal  receipts  frvm  i^razin*;  would  be  less 
•han  fair  market  value  during  this  perUxl 
This  was  considered  to  be  the  reasonable 
peri'id  ijf  time  called  for  in  the  pollrv  giiicle- 
Une  and  In  line  with  the  1952  Ac  which 
prescrifies  fairness  and  equltv 

Thi'  system  placed  into  effect  in  1969  fur- 
ther employs  the  principle  of  uniformity  In 
the  ba.Ms  for  grazing  fees  charged  among  the 
several  Federal  agencies  that  administer  pub- 
lic lanils  for  grazing  Under  "he  new  system 
a  -mmon  set  of  guidelines  .ind  procedures 
wad  ised  to  arrive  at  the  basis  for  grazing  fees 
on  t.he  public  domain  lands  administered  bv 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  un  the 
National  Forests,  and  a  uniform  fair  market 
value  fee  :evel  was  established  for  both  agen- 
cies Th»  fee  system  is  fully  Intended  -o  pr(  - 
vide  a  fair  return  to  'he  Government  and 
equitable  treatment  to  the  u.sers 

'fDICI.\l,     REVIEW 

The  January  14  1969.  ^razlni?  fe*  rev'ula- 
tlons  were  challenged  bv  a  segment  of  the 
Uvesttjck  industry  using  public  lands  through 
suits  filed  against  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  the  Utah  District  Covirt  and  against 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  New  Meilco  District 
Court  Injunctive  relief  was  sought  against 
'-he    regulations    In    each    suit     In    both    In- 


stances, the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Con- 
greaa  and  delegated  Secretarial  authorities 
were  lasuea  The  Courts  dlamlssed  the  cases 
in  favor  of  the  Secretaries 

The  Utah  District  Court  was  quite  specific 
in  Its  ruling  on  the  matter  by  concluding: 
And.  thus,  as  I  say.  I  find  that  the  re- 
quired matters  were  taken  Into  consideration 
and  I  find  that  the  Secretary  has.  within  the 
scope  and  extent  of  his  discretion  and  au- 
thority, made  determination  that  the  fees 
are  fair,  reasonable,  and  equitable,  taking 
the  required  matters  Into  consideration  " 
I  conclude  that  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  does  not  preclude 
the  basic  standard  the  Secretary  has  arrived 
at." 

In  the  New  Mexico  District  Court  case,  the 
Court  again  ruled 

■  It  has  not  been  shown  that  the  Secretaries 
have  failed  to  consider  all  the  factors  as 
directed  by  Congress  They  have  acted  within 
the  area  of  discretion  and  Judgment  com- 
mitted to  them  by  law  in  promulgating  the 
new  regulations 

The   New   Mexico   case   has   been    appealed 
to  the  United  States  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  and  will  probably  be  heard  In   1970 
m  SYSTEM   acvizw 

The  one  special  mandate  conttUned  in  the 
Tiivlor  Grazing  .Act  that  requires  additional 
consideration  is  that  the  fees  are  to  be  'rea- 
sonable"  In  reoogrUtlon  of  this  directive,  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  stated  in  the 
January  14.  1969,  announcement  that  the 
txase  fee  would  be  studied  periodically  to  de- 
termine If  adjustments  should  be  nvade  Re- 
views would  be  undertaken  concurrently  of 
'Me  impact  of  theee  ohangea  on  llveeUx-k  In- 
austry  stability,  loaning  arrangements,  col- 
lateral v-alues,  .ind  the  private  forage  mar- 
ket '  These  reviews  were  to  be  made  to 
defe.-riune  that  the  resulting  fee  remained 
rpiwsoruible 

TTip  results  of  reviews  over  the  past  year 
are  now  available  The  data  resulting  from 
the  tlrst  Increment  of  the  10-year  schedule 
has  been  evaluated  The  specific  data  are 
attached  ,is  appendices  In  lumma'y.  'he 
resulus  to  date  >f  the  review  of  the  grazing 
fee  UK-reases  indicate  there  has  been  no  no- 
ticeable impact  u(K>n  the  livestock  industrv 
stability  liwnlnK  .trrangements.  or  collateral 
values 

FEE    IMPACTS 

The  review  of  datj  .uid  information  jier- 
•^ining  to  the  public  domain  lands  In  the  11 
Western   .States  dlsclc«ed   'he   following 

lai  Kconomlc  Research  .Service  data  relat- 
ing to  farm  title  transfers  show  'h.\t  forced 
sales  'foreclosures,  plvu  'ax  sales  i  represent 
5  1  percent  of  all  classes  i>f  title  'ransfers  in 
'he  Mountain  .md  Piiclftc  Regions  for  1968 
.iiid  lUtiO  forcetl  -.ales  were  ,=>  2  jiercent  Theee 
perrentaKea  fluctuate  between  I  7  j>ercent 
and  ,T  3  ;>ercent  for  the  peritxl  1959-«9  How- 
ever, we  i-.mnot  .it  this  time  .separate  out  the 
data  pertaining  ,,pecuicallv  to  the  .-.egment  of 
agriculture  engaged  in  livestock  grazing  on 
the  public  lands 

I  bi  We  have  surveyed  wur  Held  offices  and 
find  -iiat  there  ha\e  l>een  762  Bureau  (rf  Land 
M.inagemeni  grazing  {)ermit3  •  ransferred  so 
far  In  the  tlrst  eight  months  of  1969,  Indicat- 
ing that  ranches  with  public  land  grazing 
privileges  .ire  continuing  to  be  bought  and 
stild  m  fhe  market  place  The  10-year  tract 
record  establishes  1969  .ls  a  typlcalyear  Tlie 
piercent  of  tut.U  permits  tran.sferred  for  the 
period  I96a  «9  •,  aries  from  t;  3  percent  to  8  4 
!)ercent  All  -f  'he  10  Western  states  have 
had  typical  numbers  of  transfers  aurlng  the 
tlrst  eight  months  of  1969 

CI  The  1966  Western  livestock  Survey  In- 
dicated that  an  .iverage  permit  sales  price  of 
»14  41  per  inlmal  unit  month  was  being  paid 
between  ranchers  during  the  period  196&  65 
for  the  grazing  privileges  on  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  .ulmlnlstered  lands    A  five  per- 


cent sample  of  the  783  permit  transfers  sug- 
geats  that  the  average  sales  price  has  not 
decreased  since  the  new  fee  schedule  wxs 
announced  In  January  IWW.  Data  further  in- 
dicates that  this  value  may  have  increased 
responding  to  supply,  detnand  and  other 
market  factors. 

(d)  The  changes  In  the  private  forage 
market,  I.e.,  the  Index  used  to  keep  the  1966 
base  fee  at  »1.23  current  with  market  condi- 
tions, has  Increased  at  a  rate  consistent  wih 
the  trend  in  these  values  for  the  past  oi 
years. 

(e)  An  examination  of  the  ciurent  leajse 
rates  for  comparable  forage  set  by  State  and 
private  land  owners  Indicates  these  rates  to 
substantially  exceed  public  land  fee  rate' 
Ranchers  continue  to  pay  these  higher  fee 
rates  for  State  and  private  forage. 

(f)  The  livestock  Industry's  Income  p-- 
ture  has  been  good  in  1969.  The  average 
monthly  price  received  by  farmers  for  ;•  • 
four  classes  of  animals  (cattle,  calves,  she^p 
and  lambs)  for  the  first  10  months  of  IS''' 
varies  from  10  5  percent  to  14  8  percei  : 
higher  than  the  average  1968  prices  for  ;'  ■■ 
11  Western  States 

igl  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  repor-< 
that  the  number  of  requests  for  farm  pur- 
chase loans  continues  to  exceed  the  fur..!. 
available  for  these  loans.  Indicating  the  ci' - 
mand  for  loans  continues  The  amou.  ■ 
loaned  to  date  In  1969  In  the  11  Wester:, 
States  exceeds  the  amount  loaned  In  19f;H 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  repor:i  ! 
on  November  20,  1969,  that  It  has  encoun- 
tered no  cases  where  credit  has  been  den:.  ,; 
due  to  the  grazing  fees  announced  J.»:.- 
uary  14.  1969 

SUMMARY 

The  US  District  Courts  of  Utah  and  N.a 
Mexlco  found  that  the  actions  on  grazir.c 
fees  taken  were  not  beyond  the  authorr-. 
delegated  by  Congre.ss  to  the  Secretary  ii::,; 
that  the  Secretary  had  taken  Into  accou:  ■ 
the  required  Items  as  directed  by  Conpre 

Prices   paid   In   the   private   forage   mark*' 
are    still    considerably    above    those    char^    ; 
for  use  of  the  public  land  resource   Ranch,  r 
using  private  lands  are  able  to  operate  ev  :: 
though    paying   these   higher   lease   rates 

The  number  of  permit  transfers  has  sho>  ■. 
no  significant  change  for  1969 

The  percent  of  forced  sales  In  the  f.ir::: 
real  estate  market  for  1969  has  not  chaiu'    : 

Sales  prices  of  the  Federal  grazing  prlvlli  ce 
have  not  decreased 

The  number  of  loans  and  total  amou:.-. 
loaned  to  .igrlculture-related  Industries  :. 
the  II  Western  States  has  Increased  :  r 
1969  and  the  rancher  Income  has  Improved 
over  previous  years.  FHA  loan  credit  has  i.o- 
been  denied  due  to  the  new  grazing  fees 

APPENDIX 

FARM   TITU    TRANSFfRS     [STIMATED   NUMBER   PER   : 
OF    au    FIRMS    UNWEIGHTED    COMBINED    11    WESlL-N 
ilATtS 


Farced  sales 

farced  sales - 

X  100,  pet- 

'oreclosutes  - 

ToUlill 

cent  total  all 

Year 

tai  Miss 

cisssss 

classes 

1959     . 

2.7 

63.7 

i  2 

1960 

3.0 

64.0 

4  7 

1961      .. 

1%2 

2  6 

62.2 

4 : 

1%3 

.                             .10 

62.6 

4  8 

1964 

3  4 

64.2 

5.3 

1965 

2.9 

60.1 

48 

1966      . 

2  7 

61.4 

44 

1967      . 

2.0 

54  4 

3.7 

1968   . 

2.8 

55.3 

5.1 

1969.... 

3.0 

55.5 

5  2 

Note    We  can  not  al  thii  t'me  separate  put  the  data  spec  ' r  ■ 
to  the  segment  ol  agricu'lu.e  engaged  m  Irvestock  g.azirg 

Source    Farm  RE  Mkt.  Develop -ERS  (Yeat  ending  We 
1967-1967) 


I 
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PERMIT  TRANSFERS  BLM  (SECTION  3)  (7i-|-7b) 


41109 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


Stite 


Total 
permits 


Total 
transfer 


Percent 
tnnsfer 


Permits 


Transfer 


Percent 
transfer 


Permits 


Transfer 


Percent 
transfer 


Permits 


Transfer 


Percent 
transtsc 


Anrona 

Cahtornii 

Colorado 

Idaho     

Montana 

Nevada 

'<ew  Mexico. 


.  378 
336 

1.414 
2.317 


855 


29 
2 

lOO 
142 

54 


7.7 

.6 

7.0 

6.1 


364 

326 

1,415 

2,240 


39 

8 

72 

152 


10.7 
2.5 
5.1 
6.8 


347 

314 

1.413 

2,151 


18 

12 

113 

151 


5.2 
3.8 
8.0 
7.0 


6.3 


920 


59 


6.4 


893 


83 


9.3 


371 
313 
392 
209 
951 
934 


36 

14 
146 
219 
130 
102 


iregon    ;. 

i|ah       |. 

Wyoming ► 


1,153 
2.804 
1.233 


69 
228 
47 


6.0 
8.1 
18 


1,073 
2.743 
1,193 


51 

287 

44 


4.8 
10.5 
3.7 


1,074 
2,720 
1,186 


68 
233 

74 


6.3 
8.6 
6.2 


1.085 
2.600 
1,167 


97 
265 

77 


9.7 

4  5 

10.5 

9.9 

4.4 

10.9 

8.9 

10.2 
6.6 


Total 


10,490 


671 


6.4 


10,274 


712 


6.9 


10,100 


752 


7.4 


13,022 


1,086 


8.3 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


•  Mzona   

Calitornia 

Colorado 

I  laho       

Montana 

'.evada 

'.pw  Meiico. 

Ccegon  

lah     

Avoniing_ 


348 

308 
1.366 
2.195 
2.863 

919 


13 
12 
174 
232 
145 
104 


3.7 

3.9 

12.7 

10.6 

5.1 

11.3 


334 

308 
1,330 
2,179 
2,860 

905 


15 

15 

121 

238 

117 

87 


4.5 
4.9 
9.1 

10.9 
4.1 
9.6 


539 
302 

1,440 

2.138 

2,871 

855 


47 
11 
128 
210 
68 
58 


8.7 
3.6 
8.9 
9.8 
2.4 
6.8 


532 
302 
482 
092 
776 
864 


45 

14 

157 

221 

96 

66 


8  5 
4  E 

10  6 

10.6 

3  5 

7.6 


1.009 
2.392 

1,106 


110 

10.9 

1,022 

198 

8.3 

2,475 

68 

6.1 

1,084 

108 

10.6 

980 

183 

7.4 

2.375 

81 

7.5 

1.045 

115 

222 

92 


11.7 
9  3 


961 
2.313 
1,033 


124 

215 

63 


Total 


12,506 


1,056 


8.4 


12,497 


965 


7,7 


12.545 


951 


7.6 


12,355 


1.001 


1968 


1969 


ifizona 

I  aiifornil 

i.olorado 

1aho  

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. 

'"'egon 

Itah       

Avominj , 


526 

319 
1,406 
2,036 
2.763 

820 
1,992 

874 
2,254 
1,031 


30 

5.7 

524 

13 

4.1 

323 

156 

11.1 

1.409 

196 

9.6 

1.952 

66 

2.4 

2,743 

68 

8.3 

863 

94 

4.7 

1,992 

77 

8.8 

919 

219 

9.7 

2.258 

64 

6.2 

1.028 

48 
23 

132 
106 
117 
72 
89 
70 
143 
51 


9.2 

7  1 

0) 

0) 

(') 

0) 

0) 

(1) 

9.4                  

5  4                                                       

4.3 
8  3     . 

(») 

(») 

o 

(») 

(0 

(O 

4  7                        - 

7.6  — 

6.3 

5.0 


Total. 


12,029 


889 


7.4 


12,019 


•762 


6.3 


(') 


0) 


(') 


n 


(') 


0) 


!%0-65  only  2  districh  information. 
-  !%0-62  no  data 

PEXMrr     VALtJES     1969     TRANSrER    DATA 

5''.    Sample  of  the  762  transfers  to  date. 

Range  of  values,  $1.80  to  $156.60/ AXJM. 

Range  of  the  mean.  $18.00  to  $27.00/AUM. 

Note. — Range  of  the  mean  caused  by  the 
■  arious  alternatives  of  weighing  the  values 
reported.  At  least  one  sample  from  each 
-^tate  except  Washington  and  Oregon  where 
■o  Information  was  available — (18  Districts 
n  the  9  States). 

''asTi  rent:  Average  rate  for  pasturing  cattle, 
11   Western  States,  1959-1969 

I  In  dollars  per  AUM] 

359      -- $3.19 

:  (60   3.27 

:,t61    3.26 

-.1162    3.38 

:.163    3.40 

.964    3.51 

1965    3.57 

il)66    3.71 

1967    3.73 

1968    3.74 

1969    3.82 

Source:  Farm  Real  Estate  Market  Develop- 
ments. E^on.  Research  Service. 

"OTHER"     rORAOE     PRICES 

I  Item  and  1969  >  per  AUM  price  range) 

McGregor  Military  Range,  New  Mexico; 
»1  02-2.96. 

Fort  Mead  Mil.  Range,  MonUna;  $3.77-8.58. 

BSF&W  Wildlife  Refuges,  1968  average, 
51  73. 

BIA  (Sample  of  9  reservations) ;  $0.75-4.33. 

Colorado  State  School  Lands;  $1.28-7.20. 

Idaho  State  Lands;  average.  $1.39. 


2  Excludes  New  Mexico 

"  Part  year  data  Represents  approximately  8  months. 


Montana  State  Lands:  $0.70-0.90. 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Port  Peck.  Montana, 
$1.50. 


N.  P.  Railroad.  Montana.  $3.50. 

Vallue  Mining  Co..  Montana;   $1  00-1.30. 

Anaconda  Mining  Co..  Montana;  81. 30. 


FHA  FARM  OWNERSHIP  LOANS 

11  WESTERN  STATES  (PER  YEAR) 

1962 

1%3 

1964 

1965           1966           1967 

1%8 

1969 

Number  of  loans. 
Dollars  per  loan . 

1.690 

19.704 

2.113 
19.336 

1.623 
19. 108 

1.297          1.478          1,662 
18.769        21.046        23.724 

1,325 
23. 189 

1.754 
24.704 

Source:  FHA. 

Note:  These  data  are  available  by  individual  State.  The  number  of  loans  made  n  these  States  were  limited  by  the  amount  of 
loan  funds  available.  Therefore,  the  number  ot  loans  made  is  not  an  exact  measure  of  the  demand  for  loans  We  cannot  at  this  time 
separate  out  the  data  pertaining  specifically  to  the  segment  of  agriculture  engaged  in  livestock  grazing. 


Unless  otherwise  stated. 


S.  P.  Railroad,  Nevada;   $0.90-1.75. 
Utah  State  Pish  and  Game;  $1.56-3.37. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Farmers  Home  Administration, 

Washington,  DC. 
Mr.   Boyd   L.   Rasmussen, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rasmussen  :  This  is  in  reference 
to  our  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Har- 
old Sleverdlng  of  your  office  regarding  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  loans  In  areas  where 
BLM  grazing  permits  are  available. 

The  FHA  makes  loans  to  individuals  and 
groups  which  Involve,  In  many  cases,  BLM 
grazing  permits.  We  have  encountered  no 
cases  to  date  where  FHA  credit  has  been  de- 
nied due  to  the  grazing  fees  announced  Jan- 
uary 14,  1969.  In  fact,  the  revised  fee  sched- 
ule may  enable  family-type  farmers  to  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  secure  grazing  per- 
mits. 


We  have  not  modified  our  regulations  as  a 
result  of  this  Increase  as  each  loan.  Individ- 
ual or  group,  must  be  determined  econom- 
ically feasible  before  it  can  be  approved.  If 
the  Increased  grazing  fees  would  cause  a 
loan  request  not  to  be  feasible,  then  the  pro- 
posal would  have  been  a  very  marginal  case. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Ha  sprat, 

j4dministrofor. 

[Federal  Register,  vol.  34.  No.  9 — Tuesday, 
Jan.  14,  1969;  corrected.  Federal  Register,  vol. 
34,  No.  12 — Friday.  Jan.  17,  1969.) 

Grazing  Regulations  for  Public  Lands 

On  November  16,  1968,  there  was  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  as  prop)osed  rule 
making,  the  text  of  amendments  and  re- 
visions to  the  regulations  governing  grazing 
on  public  lands  within  offlclally  designated 
grazing  districts.  The  notice  provided  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1968. 
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The  comments  received  were  numerous 
and  varied  Aft«r  exlenslve  consideration, 
which  included  public  meetings  and  review 
by  the  various  advisory  boards,  the  re^ula- 
Uona.  modified  as  set  forth  below,  are  hereby 
adopted  to  become  effective  upon  publica- 
tion of  this  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  change  is  to 
authorize  the  determination  of  grazing  fees 
which  reflect  fair  market  value  as  a  r mge 
forage  pricing  objective  based  upon  an  ap- 
praisal of  operating  costs  which  considers 
comparability  between  Federal  and  private 
grazing  lands  .Such  an  appraisal  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  form  of  the  Western 
Livestock  Orazjng  Survey  of  1966  In  order  U> 
minimize  the  impact  on  the  livestock  In- 
dustry a  primary  schedule  Is  establlsherl  to 
reach  fair  m.irket  value  in  10  .annual  .mre- 
mental  steps  at  »0  09  per  AUM  per  year  Fed- 
eral receipts  from  ijra/lng  will  be  less  than 
fair  market  value  during  this  f>erlod 

The  change  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  adjust  the  fees  annually  In  order  to 
maintain  the  c<jmparHblluy  between  public 
and  private  lease  rates  through  the  annual 
application  of  a  forage  value  index  which 
establishes  the  rate  of  increiU'ie  or  dei  rease 
occurring  in  private  lease  rates  for  similar 
type  range  lands 

The  jfjultlng  fee  formula  charges  the  per- 
rnr.tees^only  for  the  value  of  the  public  for- 
age grazed  after  taking  into  account  the  ex- 
tent to  which  public  beneflu  are  yielded  over 
and  above  those  accruing  to  the  users  of  the 
forage   resources   for    livestock    purposes 

The  change  additionally  provides  that  the 
base  fee  may  be  studied  periodically  to  deter- 
mine If  adjustments  should  be  made  Reviews 
win  be  undertaken  concurrently  of  the  Im- 
pact of  these  changes  on  livestock  Industry 
stability.  li>anlng  .irrangements.  collateral 
values  and  the  private  forage  market 

The  Department  is  mindful  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commissions  efforts  and 
!o<;ks  forward  to  its  recommendations  Graz- 
ing fees  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  At 
the  appropriate  time,  after  assessment  of  the 
aforemeniloned  reviews  and  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commissions  reports,  further 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  grazing 
fee  structure  to  assure  Its  reasonableness 

This  change  also  provides  for  the  simpUfi- 
c-itlcn  of  administrative  procedures  to  allow 
flexibility  in  livestock  operations  when  op- 
erating under  an  approved  allotment  man- 
agement plan  Flexibility  is  necessary  where 
intensive  management  is  being  practiced  to 
allow  livestock  operators  to  adjust  to  chang- 
ing climatic  and  forage  conditions  Grazing 
fees  based  en  the  actual  forage  consumed  will 
reflect  a  more  equitable  payment 

1    New  paragraphs   isi    and    iti    are  added 
to  }  4110  a  5  as  f.)llow3 
S  4110  0  5     Definitions 

•  «  •  •  • 

(s)  Allotment  management  plan  '  means 
a  program  of  action  designed  to  reach  spe- 
cific management  goals 

<.n  Grazing  system  means  a  specific  se- 
quence of  livestock  grazing  by  designated 
area   to  accomplish    man  tgement   objectives 

2   In  <  4115  2-1    the  Introductory  portion  of 
paragraph  igi   and  the  entire  paragraph  (ki 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows 
j  4115  2-1     License  and  permit  procedures; 
requirements  and  condltior^s 

•  •  •  •  » 

ig)  Change  in  grazing  leason  Any  li- 
censee or  permittee  who  desires  to  use  the 
Federal  range  for  a  perlcxi  or  perlr.ds  other 
than  as  authorized  by  his  license,  permit,  or 
approved  allotment  management  plan,  may 
upon  a  written  approval  of  the  District  Man- 
ager be  allowed  to  use  the  amount  of  his 
authorized  grazing  privileges  during  aiiv  pe- 
rl xl  f  f  time  for  which  the  Federal  r.mge  is 
classified  as  proper  for  use,  provided: 

•  •  •  •  » 

Ik  I  Feei.  payments  and  refunds — ill  Fees. 
(I I  Pees  will  be  charged  tor  the  grazing  of  all 


livestock  on  public  lands  at  a  rate  per  animal 
uni;  month,  except  that  no  fee  will  be 
charged  for  a  free-\ise  llce:i8e  Pees  for  any 
fee  year  consisting  of  a  grazing  fee  for  use 
of  the  range  and  a  range  improvement  fee. 
will  be  published  as  a  notice  in  the  Fedbrai, 
Register 

I  111  Fees  win  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  10  equal  annual  Increments  to  attain 
the  fair  market  value  of  range  forage  at  the 
1978  fee  year  Fair  marke'  value  is  that  value 
established  by  the  Western  Livestock  Graz- 
ing Survey  of  itffie  oc  as  determined  by  a 
similar  study  which  may  be  conductt»d  pe- 
riodically to  update  the  fee  base  if  deemed 
necessjiry  In  addition  annual  .idjustmenta 
m:\v  be  made  for  any  of  the  19«9-78  fee  ye.irs. 
and  thereafter,  to  reflect  current  market 
values 

{ 111  I  A  minimum  annual  charge  of  SIC  will 
be' made  on  all  regular  aceiuies,  permit*,  non- 
renewable licenses,  and  cnxssing  permits,  ex- 
cept as  specified  in  subdivision  ivi)  of  this 
subparagraph 

(lv»  Range  impn.vement  fees  may  v.iry  in 
accordance  with  the  character  or  require- 
ments of  the  various  districts  or  portions 
•hereof  Grazing  fees  may  dIfTer  In  any  dis- 
trict or  unit  thereof  in  which  the  grazing 
capacity  of  the  Federal  range  is  increased  by 
reason  of  the  addition  of  land  not  owned  by 
the  United  States,  or  by  reason  of  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  or  memorandum  of  under- 
standing between  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  anv  State  or  Federal  agency  or 
any  person,  association,  corporation,  or 
otherwise 

(VI  All  Iivest.ick  6  months  of  age  or  over 
allowed  on  the  Federal  range  will  be  con- 
sidered at  any  point  of  time  during  the  graz- 
ing period  as  a  part  of  the  total  number  for 
which  a  license  or  permit  has  been  Ussued.  or 
for  which  an  allotment  management  plan 
has  been  .approved  No  fees  will  be  charged 
for  livesUx-k   under  6  months  of  age 

ivli  Upon  application  filed  with  the  Dis- 
trict Manager  by  any  person  .showing  the 
nec-\s.slfy  for  crossing  the  Federal  range  with 
livestock  for  proper  and  lawful  purposes,  a 
crossing  permit  may  be  Issued.  Charges  are 
payable  in  advance  at  the  same  rate  charged 
for  regular  grazing  use.  except  that  no  fee 
will  be  charged  where  the  trail  uj  be  used  is 
so  limited  and  defined  that  no  substantial 
amount  of  forage  will  be  consumed  In  transit. 
i2i  Payment  of  tees.  Mi  No  regular  license 
or  permit  shall  be  Issued  or  renewed  until 
payment  of  all  fees  due  the  United  States 
under  these  regulations  have  been  made. 
Gr.izing  privileges  may  be  canceled  or  re- 
duced. In  accordance  with  paragraph  idi 
of  this  section,  for  failure  to  pay  the  re- 
quired fees  Pees  for  regular  licenses  and 
permits  are  due  the  United  States  upon  Is- 
suance of  a  fee  notice  and  are  pavable  in 
full  in  advance  before  grazing  use  is  au- 
thorized, except  that  where  grazing  Is  au- 
thorized ..m  the  biisls  of  an  approved  aMot- 
ment  management  pl.in,  which  includes 
grazing  system  retiuirpineh',s  he<-es«ary  to 
assure  proper  management  of  the  public 
land  and  Its  resources,  the  District  Man- 
ager may  either: 

lai  Issue  a  fee  notice  upon  termination  of 
the  grazing  period  authorized  The  fee  no- 
tice Will  reflect  the  actual  grazing  use  made 
and  will  be  payable  within  30  days  of  the 
date  of  issuance,  or 

lb)  Issue  a  fee  notice  on  the  basis  of  the 
normal  opentlon  detailed  In  the  allotment 
management  plan  Such  fees  are  due  the 
United  States  upon  issuance  and  are  pay- 
able In  full  in  .advance  before  grazing  use 
is  authorized  At  the  conclusion  of  the  au- 
thorized grazing  [wrlixl  the  actual  grazing  use 
win  be  determined  A  supplemental  billing 
reflecting  .idditional  use  must  be  paid  within 
30  days  of  issuance  A  refund  or  credit  may 
be  made  toward  the  following  years  fee* 
for  use  less  than  the  normal  operation. 
Ordinarily,  no  adjustment  will  be  made  when 
the  amount  is  under  $3. 


Ill)  Any  licensee  or  permltt«e  who  desires 
a  change  in  gruzlng  use  authorized  pursu.iiu 
to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  must 
file,  in  advance,  a  written  request  for  stici 
change,  except  when  in  conformance  wrii 
an  approved  allotment  management  plan 
Upon  approval  of  change,  an  adjusted  b;i:- 
ing  notice  will  be  issued 

(3)  Refunds  No  refund  will  be  made  for 
failure  to  use  all  grazing  privileges  repre- 
sented  by  a  license  or  permit,  except   that 

III  During  periods  of  range  depletion  <i:p 
to  severe  drought  or  other  natural  causes  nr 
m  e^ise  of  a  general  epidemic  of  disease  dur- 
ing the  life  of  a  regular  license  or  perni:- 
fees  due  may  be  reduced  In  whole  or  in  par- 
credited  or  refunded;  or  fee  payment  mru 
be  postponed  for  such  periods  so  long  as  'he 
emergency  exists 

David  3  Black. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
January  10   1969 

I  PR.     Doc      69-526:     Piled,     Jan      13.     IQfi;} 
9   10  am  I 

I  Prom   the  Federal  Register,  vol    34.  No.  -j- - 
Tuesday,  Jan    14.   1969] 

SCHEDl'LE     OF     GRAZING     PeES,     1969 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  Taylor  Gr.iz- 
mg  Act,  notice  is  hereby  given  of  the  sched- 
ule of  grazing  fee.s  for  the  1969  gr.izing  ve,r 
beginning  March  1,  1969,  and  endinij  Feb- 
ruary 28  1970,  for  grazing  use  ol  the  Federal 
r.\nge 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  charges  !,.r 
gr.vzlng  use  one  animal  unit  month  shall  dp 
coiwldered  equivalent  to  grazing  use  by  one 
cnw.  Ave  sheep,  or  0  5  of  one  horse  for  1 
month  I  one  horse  for  1  month  equals  'wo 
AUM's) 

Billings  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  wi:h 
the  rates  prescribed  in  this  notice. 

INSIDE    GRAZING    DISTRICTS 

Pursu.int  tj  Departmental  regulations  i4:i 
CPR  4115  2-l(k)  (1  n  .  published  this  date 
fees  for  use  of  the  Federal  range,  includiu-- 
LU  (Land  Utilization i  land  within  graziii.; 
districts,  except  as  otherwise  herein  providf] 
shall  be  «0  44  per  animal  unit  month  : 
forage  of  which  $0  29  i.s  the  tjntzlng  fee  a::.! 
$0  15  is  the  range  improvement  fee  whicii 
shall  be  credited  to  the  ranije  irnpr.ovemeiu 
fund 

Exceptions  to  the  above  rates  are  herein 
provided  for  certain  LU  lands  m  order  'o 
ontinue  the  b.isis  of  fees  that  have  here;  • 
been  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Bankhead-J me.s  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  Ju!v 
22.  1937  Su.h  exceptions,  together  with  the 
•ippllcable  schedule  are  as  follows- 

-4ri;ona  For  the  Clenega  Are  i  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  bv  EO 
10322.  the  fees  for  use  of  Federal  range  f  t 
the  1969  gr.izing  year  shall  be  $1  12  per 
animal  unit  month  of  forage  of  which  $0  2'.< 
IS  the  grazing  fee  and  $0  83  is  the  range  im- 
provement fee  which  shall  be  credited  to  the 
range  improvement  fund. 

Colorado  For  the  Great  Divide  Project 
tran.sferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Inten  r 
by  EO  10046,  the  fees  for  use  of  Feder.il 
r.inge  for  the  1969  grazing  year  ;hall  be  $0  63 
per  animal  unit  month  of  forage  of  whicii 
»0  29  IS  the  grazing  fee  and  $0  34  is  the 
range  improvement  fee  which  shall  be 
credited  to  the  range  improvement  fund. 

Montana  For  all  LU  land  within  the  State 
of  Montana  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  by  EO  10787.  the  fees  lor 
use  of  Federal  range  for  the  1969  year  shall 
be  $0  65  per  animal  unit  month  of  forage  of 
which  $0  29  is  the  grazing  fee  and  $0.36  i  = 
the  lange  improvement  fee  which  shall  be 
credited  to  the  range  Improvement  fund 
Tweniy-flve  percent  of  the  grazing  fee  shrill 
be  paid  to  the  counties  within  which  the  fee 
was  collected  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  E  O   10787 

Neic  Mexico.  For  the  Hope  Project  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by 
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EO  10787,  the  fees  for  use  of  Federal  range 
for  the  1969  grazing  year  shall  be  $0.55  per 
animal  unit  month  of  forage  of  which  $0.29 
Is  the  grazing  fee  and  $0.26  Is  the  range  Im- 
provement fee  which  shall  be  credited  to  the 
range  Improvement  fund.  Twenty-flve  per- 
cent of  the  grazing  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the 
counties  within  which  the  fee  was  collected 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  E.G.  10787. 

OUTSIDE     CRAZING    DISTRICTS     <  EXCLUSIVE 
Of    ALASKA) 

Lease  rates  for  grazing  leases  Issued  under 
section  15  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and 
.section  4  of  the  O&C  Act  for  the  1969  graz- 
ing year  are  contained  herein.  Except  as 
detailed  below,  the  rates  shall  be  $0.44  per 
animal  unit  month  of  forage  of  which  $0.33 
IS  the  grazing  fee  and  $0.11  Is  the  range  Im- 
provement fee  which  shall  be  credited  to  the 
rai»ge  Improvement  fund. 

Wyoming  For  the  Northeast  LU  (Land 
Utilization)  Project  transferred  to  the  De- 
p.irtment  of  the  Interior  by  EO.  10046  and 
amended  by  EO.  10175.  the  fees  shall  be 
ju  63  per  animal  unit  month  of  forage  of 
which  S047  Is  the  grazing  fee  and  $0.16  Is 
the  range  improvement  fee  which  shall  be 
credited  to  the  range  improvement  fund. 

Western  Oregon.  For  the  O&C  and  Inter- 
mingled public  domain  lands  located  In 
Western  Oregon  the  fees  shall  be  $0.71  per 
..iilmal  unit  month  of  forage  of  which  $0.53 
IS  the  grazing  fee  and  $0.18  Is  the  range 
improvement  lee  which  shall  be  credited  to 
tlie  range  improvement  fund. 

David  S.  Black, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Janvary  10,  1969 

I  PR.     Doc.     69-527;     Filed.    Jan.     13,     1969; 
9:10    a.m.  I 


ACTION  BY  CONFEREES  ON  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
:aake  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  ac- 
tion by  the  conferees  with  respect  to  the 
.supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  supplemental  appro- 
;)nations  bill  as  reported  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
a.s  passed  by  the  Senate  contained  an  ap- 
;iropriation  of  $5  million  for  the  Office 
ol  State  Technical  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  As  I  glance  at 
the  conference  report  brought  back  to 
this  body  by  the  conferees,  I  am  dis- 
mayed to  find  that  that  .$5  million  figure 
is  completely  excluded. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  haste  to  adjourn, 
I  think  we  recognize  that  many  measures 
are  not  given  the  thorough  and  careful 
scrutiny  that  would  be  desirable.  In  the 
case  of  the  State  Technical  Services  pro- 
gram. I  am  convinced  that  we  have  taken 
an  action  that  we  shall  all  regret  later 
on. 

Mr.  President,  quite  frankly,  the  denial 
of  appropriations  for  this  important 
program  means  that  clearly  the  most 
effective  program  to  come  out  of  the  great 
society  legislation  of  the  last  adminis- 
tration is  abolished. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  well  the  re- 
marks of  President  Johnson  when  he 
signed  the  State  Technical  Services  Act 
on  September  14.  1965.  Let  me  quote 
from  his  remarks  at  the  signing  cere- 
mony in  the  East  Room  on  that  day. 
President  Johnson  stated: 

The  test  of  our  generation  will  not  be  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge.  In  that,  we  have 


surpassed  all  the  ages  of  man  combined.  Our 
teat  will  be  how  well  we  apply  that  knowl- 
edge for  the  betterment  of  all  mankind. 

We  are  responding  to  this  challenge. 

Today  we  sign  into  law  the  State  Techni- 
cal Services  Act.  We  are  committing  our- 
selves to  an  Intelligent  and  an  orderly  ap- 
plication of  the  great  technical  and  scientific 
breakthroughs  of  our  time.  We  are  recogniz- 
ing that  this  Nation  can  no  longer  afford 
economic  development  on  a  helter-skelter 
basis. 

Not  very  much  has  been  written  about  this 
bill.  But  20  years  from  now.  Americans  will 
look  back  on  It  as  the  "sleeper"  of  the  89th 
Oongress. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  President 
Johnson  was  absolutely  correct  when  he 
said  that  this  program  was  the  "sleeper" 
of  the  89th  Congress.  Unfortunately,  the 
action  taken  by  the  conferees  with  re- 
spect to  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  simply  means  that  20  years  from  now 
Americans  will  look  at  the  91st  Congress 
as  a  careless  butcher  of  a  successful  pro- 
gram. At  that  time,  President  Johnson 
also  remarked  that  this  bill  "will  do  for 
American  businessmen  what  the  great 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  has  done 
for  the  American  farmer.  It  will  put  into 
their  hands  the  latest  ideas  and  methods, 
the  fruits  of  research  and  development." 

In  his  final  budget  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  requested  $5  6 
miUion  for  the  Office  of  State  Technical 
Services.  He  also  included  a  line  item  re- 
questing funds  for  a  comprehensive  study 
and  evaluation  concerning  the  effective- 
ness of  this  State  technical  services 
program. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  desire  to  make 
absolutely  certain  that  the  American 
taxpayer  got  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  their  tax  dollar,  suggested  that  the 
comprehensive  study  and  evaluation  of 
the  State  technical  services  program 
should  take  place  before  any  concrete 
figure  should  be  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  President,  working  through 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans.  con- 
tracted with  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  State  technical 
services  program. 

The  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.  conducted 
their  study,  Mr.  President,  and  in  sum- 
mary stated: 

Our  evaluation  of  the  STS  program  shows 
It  is  providing  a  useful  and  economic  service 
in  transferring  technology  which  substan- 
tially benefits  the  nation.  The  program  can 
be  made  more  effective  and  costs  reduced  by 
concentrating  the  Federal  and  State  Invest- 
ments In  efforts  and  services  which  yield  the 
most  returns.  We  recommend  that  the  STS 
program  receive  continued  Federal  and  State 
support  with  increasing  emphasis  on  direct 
service  to  Industry. 

Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  Co.  and  a  thorough 
investigation  and  evaluation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  administration  was 
convinced  that  President  Johnson  had 
been  correct  in  assessing  this  program  as 
the  "sleeper"  of  the  89th  Congress.  Every 
single  piece  of  hard  evidence  indicat- 
ed that  the  State  technical  services 
program  had  one  of  the  most  effective 
cost/benefit  ratios  of  any  program  in 
the  Federal  Goverrmient.  Mr.  President, 


I  am  appalled  that  apparently  a  number 
of  Members  in  the  other  body  completely 
ignored  the  kind  of  scientific  hard  evi- 
dence which  was  presented  concerning 
this  particular  program.  Apparently 
guided  by  emotion  alone,  they  sounded 
the  death  knell  for  this  program  even 
though  all  the  objective  evidence  was 
against  them. 

In  the  closing  days  of  this  session,  I  am 
not  going  to  be  one  who  calls  for  the 
rejection  of  this  conference  report  simply 
because  of  the  injustice  done  to  an  efifec- 
tive  program  through  the  denial  of  f  imds. 
However,  I  shall  seek  the  assistance  of  all 
Senators  and  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  toward  the  restoration  of  this 
program  during  the  early  months  of  the 
next  session.  At  that  time  I  am  hopeful 
that  cooler  heads  will  prevail  and  that 
Members  in  both  bodies  will  be  able  to 
look  at  the  evidence  which  justifies  the 
existence  of  the  State  technical  services 
program.  No  program  should  be  allowed 
to  die  simply  because  no  one  has  cared 
enough  to  look  objectively  at  the  program 
and  its  effect  on  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  I  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernors of  most  of  the  States  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks.  As  can  be  seen,  those  men  who 
are  on  the  firing  line  in  trying  to  make 
programs  work  at  the  State  level  have 
nothing  but  the  highest  praise  for  the 
State  technical  ser\aces  program. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  few  select  excerpts  from  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  study  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
so  that  the  Members  of  both  bodies  can 
use  the  time  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days to  study  this  program. 

The  materials  follow: 

State  of  Alabama, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  July  28,  1969. 
Senator  Winston  Prouty. 
U.S.  Senator,  Committee  on  Com.nerce . 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  recent  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Brewer  was  forwarded  to  me  for  reply 
in  that  all  State  Technical  Services  activi- 
ties are  coordinated  and  certified  through 
this  department.  We  believe  the  program  has 
been  beneficial  to  Alabama's  expanding  eco- 
nomic development  and  that  It  will  continue 
to  assist  in  the  Industrial  betterment  of  the 
State  and  the  South. 

In  response  to  your  questions,  our  evalua- 
tion of  the  STS  Program  and  the  Alabama 
Community  Technical  Services  Agency,  Inc. 
(ACTSA)  follows; 

1.  The  program  meets  a  specific  need  of 
updating  engineers  and  business  men  with 
new  technologies  developed  In  our  research 
institutions,  laboratories  and  classrooms 
of  our  educational  Institutions.  As  the  only 
Federal-State  Program  carrying  out  the 
application  of  technological  benefits  to 
medium  and  small  business  establishments, 
Alabama  relies  solely  on  the  efforts  of  ACTSA. 

2.  STS  has  greatly  assisted  in  attracting 
industry  by: 

(a)  Transferring  more  efficient  conversion 
of  our  natural  resources  to  end  products. 

(b»  Industrial  managers  and  supervisors 
applying  new  techniques,  modernizing  op- 
erations and  training  "mployees  In  new 
methods  which  improve  personnel  resources. 

(c)  Helping  Industry  to  operate  more 
profitably. 

3.  As  a  direct  result  of  a  Special  Merit 
Project  on  Flat  Flexible  Cabling  and  two 
seminars  held  on  this  technology,  a  com- 
pany in  Huntsville   has   expanded   by  some 
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40  employees  to  produce  the  cable  A  new 
occnp«ny  to  produce  flexible  cable  that  will 
employ  approilmately  lao  peraonnel  la  pro- 
cammed  for  Tuskegee.  AJabcima 

4  The  program  haa  helped  to  upgrade 
existing  employment  by  conducting  0  sem- 
inars, oonferercea  and  short  courses.  4  In- 
formation dissemination  services,  and  1  re- 
ferral service  TTiese  projects  were  con- 
ducted in  18  different  Oeld  locations,  with 
1  135  Individuals  representing  560  compa- 
nies being  served 

5  Examples  of  the  effective  dissemination 
of  technical  information  to  improve  busi- 
ness Include 

(SI  A  coat  study  of  saw-mill  operation 
that  resulted  in  applying  technology  to  pro- 
vide tao.OOC  In  annual  savings 

b)  By  applying  a  recommended  technol- 
ogy A  veneer  mill  eliminated  a  110000  an- 
nual loss  and  obtained  an  additional  an- 
nual net  return  of  tas  000 

ici  A  lumber  manufacturer  who  com- 
pleted a  modernization  program  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  STS  project.  Increased  produc- 
tion by  50^;  and  obtained  a  profit  of  »12.- 
500   annually 

idi  A  wofxl  products  pr<>ceaslng  complex 
that  was  provided  InformaUon  on  coeu  and 
returns  from  various  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials applied  analytical  techniques  result- 
ing in^addltlonal  net  returns  of  IM.SOO  on 
no  new  capital  investment — a  38  :  effi- 
ciency Increase  m  utilization  of  raw  ma- 
terials 

8  Our  STS  program  provides  direct  coor- 
dination with  other  Federal  State  programs 
such  as  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  19«5  ACTSA  shires  offices  with  the  Ala- 
bama Technical  Assistance  Corporation  and 
works  closely  with  all  other  allied  federal 
and  state  projects 

7  In  addition  to  increased  projects  r.pw 
Jobs,  and  new  industry,  material  benefits 
accrue  to  the  institutions  that  present  sem- 
inars, short  courses  and  workshops  AcCi.rd- 
Ingly  standard  curriculum  courses  are  be- 
ing reconstructed  to  more  nearly  meet  In- 
dustry's  requirements 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  hope  this  information  meets  your  re- 
quirements   and    we    have    no    objection    to 
publication    of    this    reply 
Sincerely. 

J    E    MrrrHKLi..  Jr  . 

Director 

St*tt  of  .\laska 
Juneau    AUuka   July  !5.  1969 
Senator  Winsto.n  PxorTT. 
Ccnmtttee  on  Comrnerce. 
V  S    Sfnatf 
Wa'<hing:on    D  C 

Dear  Sen.^tor  Phoi-ty  Your  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Miller  dated  June  27  requesting  an 
evaluation  of  the  State  Te».hnlcal  Prognm 
In  .Alaska  has  been  referred  to  this  offlce  '  >t 
a  response  I  am  sorry  to  be  late  In  respond- 
ing   but  have  b«>en  away  on  annual  leave 

Alask.i  tjecause  of  its  imaJl  popuJ.itlon 
receives  only  the  minimum  -im.iunt  if  fedentl 
money  for  -he  STS  Progrun;  We  feel  that 
these  dollars  make  a  vital  cuntrlbuUon  to  '.he 
industrla;  progress  and  development  within 
the  Stal^  Beoaus*  .f  the  small  number  cf 
industries  and  the  ijreat  distances,  plus  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  businessmen  do  not 
have  sufficient  expertise  we  depend  prlm.irUy 
upon  Held  services  by  staff  personnel  to  make 
direct  contact  with  the  management  This 
has  been  quite  pr'<luctlve  m  transferring 
new  technology  resulting  in  Improvements 
In  operations 

Some  STS  pnyrams  which  have  been  ear- 
ned out  In  .Maska  Include 

I  Conference  and  Seminar  During  the 
month  of  July  luea  a  series  of  one-day  -on- 
ferences  were  held  In  three  cities  of  Sf^uth- 
east  Alaska  In  the  hope  tf  providing  Informa- 
tion and  techn^iogy  which  would  lead  to  the 


development  on  a  peat  Industry  In  Alaska 
As  a  result  of  these  oonferencea  a  corpora- 
Uon  has  b«en  formed  at  Jun««u.  Alask*.  cap- 
itAUzed  at  tlOO.OOO.  for  the  purpcwe  of  ex- 
tracting and  proceaalng  peat  The  finished 
product  win  not  only  be  used  In  raw  form, 
but  will  be  mixed  with  flshmeal  for  a  con- 
centrated lawn  and  flower  fertiliser,  and  will 
be  pressed  Into  logs  for  flreplace  fuel  Ap- 
proximately ten  persons  will  be  employed 
with  a  payroll  of  approximately  $75,000 

a  Conference  and  Seminar  A  conference 
was  held  in  Anchorage  Alaska  In  September. 
I9«e.  for  the  purpose-  of  supplying  Informa- 
tion on  technology  relative  to  molded  plas- 
tics As  a  result  of  this  conference,  a  cor- 
poration la  presently  being  formed  in  An- 
chorage which  win  establish  a  new  Industry 
This  new  industry  will  employ  approximately 
twenty  people  with  a  payroll  In  excess  of 
•  150.000 

1  neld  Service  Program  Beginning  In 
January.  1»«8  Field  Service  Staff  worked 
closely  with  the  Matanuska  Valley  Parmer's 
Cooperative  In  planning  and  developing  facil- 
ities for  producing  and  processing  peas  A 
pilot  project  was  sUrted  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flfty  acres  This  project  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  acreage  Is  being  substan- 
tially Increased,  permanent  processing  facil- 
ities are  being  constructed,  and  additional 
vegetables  which  now  must  be  shipped  by  air 
to  Al.iskan  cities  will  now  be  produced  in 
Alaska  Although  these  projects  may  not  In- 
crease the  number  of  people  employed.  It 
win  s\ibstantlally  increase  the  period  of  em- 
ployment to  provide  a  much  greater  annual 
income  to  each  employee 

Tou    are    free    t*)    use    this    report    In    any 
way  which  will  support  arguments  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  program 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thbxok  P    Boboen, 

Deputy  Director 

.ST.»rx   or  CALirosNiA, 
Sai-ramentd.   Calif.   July   8.   1969 
Hon   Winston  PmntTY 
V  5    Senatryr 
Striate   Oljtce   Building 
Washington    D  C 

Mt  Dxak  Sknatob  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  27  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  the  State  TochntcAl  Services  Program  In 
California 

I  appreciate  vour  Interest  In  this  program 
and    have    asked    Earl    Coke.    Secretary    for 
.Ai?riculture  and  Services,  for  the  evaluation 
that  you  had  requested 
Sincerely 

Ronald  Reacan 

Ginernor 

Statx  or  Calitornia. 
Sacramfntn  Catif  .  September  4   1909 
Hon    Winston  PHtu'TY, 
V  S    Senator 
Wo-tntngton    D  C 

Dear   .-(en  a  tor    Prottt      Governor    Reagan 
haa   aaketl    nie    to    respond    U>   your   lener    in 
which  you  request  Information  on  the  State 
Technical   Services  Program  In  California 
•  •  •  •  . 

We  .Ind  It  extremely  difficult  to  provide 
OSTS  requested  Inrnrmatloii  In  this  section 
of  the  ajinual  report.  especliUIy  In  such  sug- 
Kwited  categories  as  capital  Investments  or 
savings,  annual  return  or  savings,  and  Jobe 
saved  or  new  Jobs  au  they  relate  to  STS 
pn)jecls 

While  California  .STS  pers<jnnel  can  ap- 
preciate the  need  for  ciist  beneflt  ratio  data, 
particularly  for  testimony  before  congree- 
«lona;  committees,  speclflc  benefits  In  terms 
of  dollar  amo\;nta  and  employment  levels 
cannot  be  itemlied  In  California  since  this 
type  of  data  has  not  been  solicited  or  com- 
piled, or  Is  the  facility  for  doing  .so  available 
to  the  designated  agency 

In  this  regurd  the  hl8U)rlcaI  and  future 
lack    of    a    field    service    staff    In    California 


should  be  noted.  In  addition  to  the  fact  th.f 
other  state  agencies  have  sUtutory  Jurlsdif- 
Uon  and  phlloaopblcal  and  actual  commir- 
ments  not  only  to  the  growth  of  exist  111(5 
California  industry,  establishment  of  new 
Industry  from  within  and  otualde  the  Sute 
the  establishment  of  branch  plants,  and  r^ 
location  of  industry,  but  to  Increased  en - 
ployment  levels,  capital  Investments  hl  1 
overall  Industrial  and  coniinerclal  growth 

While  reports  from  the  business  and  ii;. 
dustrial  community  and  STS  project  dirp.  - 
tors,  staff  visits  and  Advisory  Council  evalu.i- 
tlon  meetings  Indicate  generally  that  :),p 
conduct  of  STS  projecu  has  contributed 
the  total  State  economic  growth,  spec;:, 
tabulations  and  data  are  only  partia  ■. 
documented  In  cooperauon  with  local,  Stae 
and  federal  agencies,  tangible  results  ,,  . 
crued  but  are  either  indeterminable  or  ca:  . 
not  be  properly  evaluated  at  this  time 

Additionally,  I  might  say  that  Callforni 
STS  Five  Year  Plan  will  be  revised  to  e 
coordinated  with  the  recently  proposed  S-  .> 
Development  Plan  and  we  have  currently  ■  :,- 
tered  into  a  contract  with  a  private  .-.  1.- 
sultant  to  assist  us  in  this  critique  ii  1 
revision 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to  v    , 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  request  addltlrr.  '. 
information  should  you  need  it 
Respectfully, 

V/tLLlAU  P    SCHriTEBMANN,  Jr  , 

DlrecfO' 

State  or  CoNNECTicirr, 
Hartford,  Conn  .  July  11,  19€'.< 
Hon   Winston  Psovtt, 
U  S    Seriate. 

Committee  an  Commerce, 
Wa.ihington.  D  C 

Dea8  Senator  Prouty    Thank  you  for  p-  - 
vlding  me   with    the  opportunity   to  expr.   > 
my    views    on    the   State   Technical    Sen    •■ 
Program    My  resfxinse  to  the  questions  nn     i 
in    your    letter    of   June   27    are   Includec: 
the  attachment    This  response  can   be  p      - 
llshed   In    the   Congressional    Record   or      .e 
Committee  hearing  reports  If  you  so  des    . 
In  Connecticut,  the  State  Technical  St  ■   - 
Ices   Program   has   proven   to   be  an   effp.  •     ■• 
mechanism  to  encourage  economic  growti. 
assisting  business  and  Industry  to  apply       f 
results  of  science  and  lechnologj-    I  am       ■•> 
that  the  evaluation  being  conducted  by      .i- 
A    D    Little  Company  will   verify   that   ot.er 
states    have    Incurred    similar    benefits, 

I  trust   that  this  evaluation   will  resul-     :: 
a  substantially  increased  federal  approp-    - 
tlon   for   1970   U)  .support   slate  and   regi  :.  . 
technical   .services   programs    Since   the  c    .. 
cept   has   been   of   proven   values   to  Com.     - 
tlcut,    I    recommend    that    consideration      •■ 
given  to  extend  the  Act  to  include  proie 
that  are  directed  at  assisting  m  the  appi. 
tlon  of  science  and  technology  to  the  pr.    - 
lems    and    operations    of    state    and    lo.  i. 
government     This    could    help    considers  1    ■ 
toward     scientific    decision     making    at 
governmen'al  levels 

I  am  sure  our  Connecticut  Research  Co:    - 
mission  officials  can  supply  any  additional   ;.- 
formation  you  may  desire 
Sincerely, 

John  Dempsey, 

Goicrno- 


I 

December  23,  1969 
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RrapoNSK  to  STS  QtrEsnoNNAnx 

Reference     Senator  PRotmr's  letter  of  Ji 

27.  1969 
Submitted   by     Oovernor  John  Dempsev 

Connecticut 

1  To  what  extent  do  you  rely  on  the  b 
program? 

The  Connecticut  Research  Commls.-; 
was  established  In  1966,  prior  to  the  fede 
enactment  of  the  State  Technical  Servi 
Act.  In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  : 
search  and  technology  to  the  future  of  • 
State.  The  Commission  is  a  state  agency  w. 
state  funds  to  support  basic  and  applied 
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search  In  the  Interest  of  the  citizens  of  the 
^tate.  Since  1966,  the  Commission  has  re- 
ceived total  state  appropriations  of  approxi- 
mately $6.7  million.  The  Commission  serves 
a-s  designated  agency  for  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Program  and  has  received  fed- 
eral grants  of  approximately  (317,000  in  sup- 
:)  Tt  of  this  effort  Thus,  Connecticut  has 
lie',  eloped  a  comprehensive  program  to  pro- 
mote economic  growth  by  Investing  in  re- 
oarch  and  technology  with  the  STS  program 
111  important  element  of  this  pioneering  ef- 
fort The  fact  that  the  federal  government 
lias  failed  to  supptort  this  program  at  funding 
,  els  originally  authorized  by  the  CongreM 
,;iid  as  recommended  by  the  STS  Public  Eval- 
i.itlon  Committee  haa  been  disappointing,  es- 
pecially when  Connecticut  has  been  willing 
to  invest  state  funds  in  support  of  programs 
,  :  buch  magnltvide 

2  To  what  extent  has  it  helped  attract 
industry  to  your  State? 

The  STS  program  has  not  been  used  as  a 
:  .echanlsm  to  attract  Industry  to  the  State. 
.•  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  mechanism 
■o  fisslst  In  the  development  of  new  Indus- 
•ries  icifhin  the  State  and  to  assist  in  the 
ij'oicth  of  existing  industries  within  the 
•■.tate-  The  Field  Uaison,  Technical  Referral 
;ind  Technical  Information  Liocatlon  serv- 
;ces  have  provided  direct  assistance  to  over 
;^),S  new  Industrial  axiA  service  companies  es- 
•abllshed  In  Connecticut  since  1966.  As  a  re- 

•ilt  of  a  recent  STS  regional  program  on 
\'enture  Capital  and  Entrepreneurs,  there  Is 
a  considerable  interest  In  the  private  sector 
'  < '  establish  a  mechanism  that  would  effect  a 
( 1  iser  relationship  between  the  scientific  and 
::nancial  communities  In  Connecticut  to 
lurther  assist  In  developing  new  Industries  in 

lie  State  It  is  estimated  that  over  1000  Con- 
necticut companies  have  participated  In  the 

iflous   STS   projects   conducted   to   date. 
i.  To  what  extent  has  it  helped  create  new 
tniployment  opp)ortunltles? 

liualitatlve  and  quantitative  statistical 
(lata  are  not  available  to  answer  this  ques- 
•lon.  However,  a  review  of  20  of  over  400 
:  rms  aided  by  the  Field  Liaison  Service  In- 

iicated   that    approximately   205    new   posi- 

:  >ns  would  result  from  such  assistance  over 
•lie  next  2  to  3  years.  In  addition  this  serv- 
.  e  has  provided  assistance  in  securing  new 
>'iboontracts  for  firms  who  were  confronted 
Mth  a  requirement  to  terminate  employees 

^  ,1  result  of  defense  contract  reductions  and 
'frmlnailons. 
4    To  what  extent  has  It  helped  utigrade 

\istlng  employment? 

It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  over 
'500  employees  have  been  upgraded  by  di- 
rect  participation   in   STS   programs.   Many 

■:  the  continuing  education  programs  that 
-.cere  developed  and  Initiated  with  the  benefit 

■.'  STS  financial  support  have  been  continued 

riv    the   participating   institution  on   a  self- 

.pportmg  basis.  The  "seed  money"  benefits 

;  STS  programs  are  of  major  consequence 

nd   are  duly  considered  during  the  devel- 

ipment  of  Connecticut's  annual  STS  pro- 
LT.ims. 

.1  To  what  extent  has  It  effectively  dis- 
seminated technical  Information  which  was 

i~ed  to  Improve  business? 

The  Technical  Information  LiOcatlon  Serv- 
..  e  Is  processing  40  requests  per  week,  the 
Ti-chnlcal  Referral  Service  Is  processing  40 
;;;qulrlee  per  month,  and  over  600  cxjplea  of 
..u  abstract  of  new  developments  In  Weld- 
.ng  and  Joining  of  Materials  have  been  dis- 

ributed.  It  has  been  Connectlcufs  experl- 
•  lice  that  the  most  effective  method  to  as- 

:st  in  the  dissemination  and  application  of 

echnology  is  to  (1)  identify  the  problem 
.iiid   (2)    to  Inform  the  firm  with  the  prob- 

em  of  the  technological  resources  In  the 
st.at€  with  competence  to  solve  the  problem. 
This  problem '  i>eople  approach,  unique  to 
-irs,  has  proven  to  be  more  effective  than  at- 
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tempts  to  disseminate  technical  informa- 
tion via  "paper  mills"  established  for  this 
purpose. 

6.  To  what  extent  has  the  State  STS  pro- 
gram been  used  for  coordinating  other  Fed- 
eral/State programs? 

The  fact  that  the  STB  program  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  Research  Commission  with 
broad  Interest,  competence  and  responsi- 
bility In  science  and  technology  has  resulted 
In  some  coordination.  For  example,  the  Com- 
mission has  recommended  that  projects  be 
developed  under  other  federal  programs  to 
provide  entrepreneurial  and  managerial 
training  for  minority  p>eople  desiring  to  start 
new  businesses.  The  Commission  has  been 
successful  in  developing  research  projects 
that  are  supported  by  state-federal  funds 
through  such  agencies  as  NSF  and  the  Fed- 
eral Pollution  Control  Agency. 

7.  Please  indicate  any  other  benefits  that 
you  feel  have  been  derived  from  your  State's 
participation  In  the  STS  program. 

The  most  significant  benefit  Is  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  concept  that  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  by  supporting  projects 
conducted  by  the  creative  resources  in  a 
state  or  region,  can  be  effective  in  assisting 
the  application  of  science  and  technology  In 
business  and  Industry.  There  is  a  vital  need 
to  assist  In  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  the  operations  of  state  and 
local  government.  The  STS  program  could, 
and  should,  be  extended  to  Include  such  an 
application.  The  Research  Commission.  In 
concept  with  the  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Is  developing  a  small  pilot  project  for 
this  purpose. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  above,  what  is  the 
cost/benefit  ratio  of  your  State  STS  pro- 
gram? 

Ck)nnectlcut's  STS  program  has  not  been 
subjected  to  a  comprehensive  cost /benefit 
analysis.  The  obvious  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram, coupled  with  the  limited  amount  of 
federal  funds  available  to  support  the  pro- 
gram, does  not  justify  the  cost  of  such  an 
analysis.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
the  program  was  offset  by  the  benefits  that 
have  accrued  after  the  second  year  of  opera- 
tion. As  the  services  rendered  today  gener- 
ates future  economic  benefits,  it  Is  felt  that 
the  benefits  will  exceed  costs  by  a  rate  of  4 : 1 
after  the  third  year  of  operation.  It  is  fur- 
ther estimated  that  maximum  return  would 
result  from  an  annual  federally  supported 
program  of  $250,000  in  contrast  to  the  $78.- 
500  of  federal  funds  In  support  of  Con- 
necticut's FY  1969  program. 


State  or  Delaware. 
Dover.  Del..  August  6, 1969. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proutt. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  I»routt:  In  compliance  with 
your  letter  of  June  27  I  am  forwarding  the 
information  you  requested  regarding  the 
State  Technical  Services  Program  in  the 
State  of  Delaware.  You  have  my  permission 
to  publish  this  reply  in  hearings  or  the  Con- 
gressional Record  should  you  so  desire. 

The  answers  to  your  questions  are  num- 
bered in  the  same  sequence  as  presented. 

1.  This  office  has  not  relied  on  the  S.T.S. 
program  to  date.  F>rior  to  your  inquiry  and 
one  subsequent  research,  our  Information 
was  limited  to  a  general  knowledge  of  Its 
goals  and  objectives.  With  a  broadened  un- 
derstanding of  the  program,  we  are  now  in 
a  better  position  to  make  use  of  it. 

2.  UDTS  has  worked  with  the  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  State  Department 
of  EX»nomic  Development  to  a  limited  extent 
In  an  effort  to  encotirage  an  influx  of  In- 
dustry to  Delaware.  Specific  instances  of 
their  enticement  of  companies  into  the  state 
have  not  been  Isolated.  It  is  recognized 
though  that  their  efforts  in  attracting  In- 


dustry are  secondary  to  their  concern  with 
upgrading  businesses  within  the  state  and 
with  helping  new  companies  in  the  scientific 
and  technical  sphere. 

3.  UDTS  has  been  influential  in  aiding  In 
the  creation  of  new  Job  opportunities  in 
Delaware.  In  many  cases.  Information  trans- 
fer through  the  efforts  of  UDTS  personnel 
have  modified  and  increased  production  of 
companies,  thereby  providing  them  vrtth  the 
opportunity  to  expand.  In  these  Instances, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  In  determining 
the  number  of  additional  jobs  that  can  be 
specifically  attributed  to  UDTS  actions,  al- 
though the  Input  can  be  shown  to  have  had 
some  influence. 

4.  In  the  area  of  upgrading,  significant  re- 
sults can  be  shown.  Some  570  students  have 
enrolled  In  the  Plastics  Technology  Certifi- 
cate Programs  within  a  one-year  period.  As 
a  result  of  this  program,  additional  educa- 
tional offerings,  both  credit  and  non-credit, 
are  being  planned  at  the  trade  school,  high 
school,  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 

The  Building  Construction  Education  Pro- 
gram is  another  example.  Approximately  80 
construction  sujjervisors  have  taken  these 
courses  over  the  past  three  years.  Discussion 
is  underway  with  the  Delaware  Contractors 
Association  regarding  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  program. 

Conferences,  seminars,  and  workshojis  on 
the  subjects  of  transportation,  computers, 
ocean  engineering,  meat  sanitation,  air  and 
water  pollution,  decisionmaking,  etc.,  have 
been  presented  to  diverse  groups.  All  of  these 
offerings  are  at  the  application  level  with 
every  Indication  that  upgrading  of  personnel 
has  been  accomplished. 

5.  Those  businesses  and  Industries  of  Dela- 
ware with  which  UDTS  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  interact  have  almost  unajilmously 
Indicated  that  the  assistance  provided  has 
been  helpful  and  has  often  been  very  valu- 
able. Evaluating  efforts  by  UDTS  have  shown 
that  the  transfer  of  technology  and  Bcientlflc 
Information  and  knowledge  has  been  of  value 
to  their  clients. 

6.  Although  the  STS  program  was  not  spe- 
cifically planned  to  coordinate  other  Federal 
or  State  programs,  UDTS  has  provided  assist- 
ance and  Input  to  a  number  of  such  project^ 
The  UDTS  provides  coordination  and  admin- 
istration assistance  to  the  NSF  Sea  Grant 
project  at  the  University  of  Delaware,  and 
has  submitted  an  additional  supporting  prc- 
poeal  to  the  Ekjonomic  Development  Admin- 
istration for  a  project  regarding  the  layout 
and  preliminary  design  of  an  oyster  hatchery. 

UDTS  has  also  participated  in  the  recently 
approved  Themis  project  at  the  University  to 
plan  and  carry  out  two  conferences  to  dis- 
seminate the  research  results  of  the  project 
to  Industry  and  the  scientific  community. 

In  addition.  UDTS  is  undertaking  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Plan  for  Delaware  un- 
der contract  with  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Their  office  Is  working  with  the  City  of  Wil- 
mington to  upgrade  its  technical  depart- 
ments. 

Finally,  a  continuing  and  expanding  role 
is  anticipated  by  UDTS  in  State  Federal  pro- 
grams doaUng  with  technology  and  science, 
and  Its  use  by  the  Industries  and  businesses 
of  the  state. 

7.  Qualitatively,  the  benefits  from  UDTS 
activities  appear  to  be  well  worth  the  efforts 
and  the  funds  applied  to  the  program.  Many 
business  and  industry  personnel  have  been 
exposed  to  scientific  and  technological  in- 
formation that  they  probably  would  not  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  of  otherwise. 
The  implications  for  the  future  appear  to 
be  quite  favorable  for  an  Increasing  aware- 
ness by  Industry  of  the  Innovative  role  of 
scientific  and  technological  information  in 
encouraging  economic  growth. 

8.  Over  the  3Vi    years  that  the  program 
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haa  been  operating  in  Delaware,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware  haa  provided  a  total  of 
•30.000  In  support  of  CTDTS  During  the  same 
period,  approximately  $18,000  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  University  In  overhead  pay- 
ments from  the  3TS  program,  plus  an  addi- 
tional M.OOO  In  overhead  payments  from  In- 
come received  from  other  sources  The  total 
cost  of  operating  UDTS  for  3'-,  years  has 
been  approximately  »aiO,000  of  which  no 
funds  have  been  received  directly  from  the 
State,  and  $10,000  un-relmbursed  from  the 
University  Benefits  have  not  been  adequate- 
ly quantified  statistically  to  enable  a  real- 
istic cost  benefit  ratio  to  be  calculated 

There  is  little  question  that  STS  Is  cur- 
rently undergoing  intensive  evaluation  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  In  conjiinctlon 
with  the  Arthur  D  Little  Company  To  the 
extent  that  this  evaluation  better  enables 
STS  to  quantitatively  measure  the  results 
of  Its  efforts.  It  should  benefit  all  those  con- 
cerned with  the  STS  Program  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  the  State  of  Delaware  I  feel 
that  the  University  of  Delaware  Technical 
Services  has  made  a  significant  attempt  to 
encourage  economic  growth  through  lt.s  dis- 
semination and  utilization  of  scientific  and 
technological  Information 
Sincerely. 

Rrssxi.i.  W  PmERsoN. 
•    -  Gotemor. 

BxTcirrvre  Dtp»rtmi:nt. 
Atlanta   Ga    July  11.  1969 
Hon    Winston  Phol'tt 
US    ^f-natp 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Sen.ator  Phot-tt  In  response  to  voi:r 
letter  r>f  June  27  1969  concerning  the  .State 
Ter-hnU-al  Ser.lces  Program  In  Georgia,  I  am 
pletiaed  to  submit  the  following  answers  to 
your  questions 

1  Tne  STS  program  l.s  a  major  effort  In 
Georgia  to  up«frade  the  technological  level 
of  ovir  business  and  Industry 

2  Although  attracting  new  industry  to  the 
St*te  Is  not  the  direct  function  of  the  STS 
program  m  Qe<jrKla.  It  creates  a  climate  of 
increasing  technological  sophistication  which 
is  attractive  to  new  Industry 

3  The  STS  program  has  created  .ilgnlflcant 
new  employment  >  pportunitles  by  ral.slng  the 
overall  technological  level  of  business  and  in- 
dustry m  'he  St.ate 

4  The  :?TS  program  has  been  a  .-ilgnlflcant 
help  m  ■ipgrauing  existing  employment  by 
providing  technical  Information  which  haa 
enabled  thf  Georgia  businessman  to  improve 
his  products,  processes,  and  overall  operating 
conditions 

5  The  STS  program  made  It  possible  to 
Identify  the  technological  needs  of  Georgia 
industry  and  to  etfecnvely  attack  these  needs 
In  a  systematic  manner 

6  The  STS  program  in  Georgia  has  cooper- 
ated and  cotirdinated  Its  efforts  with  other 
Federal  and  State  prttgr.ims  whenever  and 
wherever  necessary  Examples  of  other  gov- 
ernmental agency  programs  with  which  STS 
has  worked  are  the  program.s  of  the  .Small 
Business  .Administration  the  National  .Aern- 
nautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  to  name  only  a  few 

7  The  STS  program  has  made  It  possible 
to  develop  and  foster  a  greater  interaction 
among  the  L'nlversities  of  the  State,  the 
business  and  industrial  communitv,  and  the 
other  public  service  agencies 

8  It  Is  believed  that  the  cost  benefit  ratio 
of  the  program  Is  very  favorable  for  our  state 
There  is  only  very  Incomplete  statistical  data 
available  at  this  time 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make 
my  views  on  behidf  of  this  very  Important 
program  known  to  you  at  this  time  Please 
feel  free  to  publish  my  reply  in  any  hearings 
or  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely. 

LtSTER    M.ADDOX, 

GoierruT. 


ExEcmvi;  Chambers. 

Honolulu.  July  IS.  1969 
Hun   WiN.STON  L   Procttt, 
Senate  Office  Buildtng. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Proitt  Plrst  of  all.  may  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  you  for  the  op- 
portunlty  to  express  myself  in  regard  to  the 
State  Technical  Services  Program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Our  participation  began  with  a  planning 
effort  in  1967  and  a  fiscal  year  program  grant 
was  subsequently  received  which  effectively 
ran  in  calendar  196^  Only  In  April  of  this 
year  did  Hawalls  program  launch  a  field 
service  and  staffing  for  this  service  began 
this  month  We  anticipate  developing  a 
bciad  range  functioning  referral  service  over 
the  next  six  months,  we  are  offering  this 
service  nn  a  partial  basis  right  now 

Nevertheless  our  STS  Information  services 
tire  now  well  established  and  professionally 
staffed  and  are  beginning  to  achieve  recogni- 
!lon  and  a<'cepiance  in  the  private  industrial 
community  Our  education  programs  have 
been  particularly  well  received 

With  these  general  remarks  let  me  consider 
your  specific  questions 

We  have  come  to  rely  on  STS  financial 
support  to  subsidize  nn  adult  education  ef- 
fort for  practicUiK  professional  engineers  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  this  program  is 
oriented  toward  dissemination  of  new  tech- 
nology and  is  by  no  means  a  refresher 
course"  project  I  anticipate  also  that  STS 
financial  3upF>ort  will  materially  assist  in 
achlevlnK  'technology  transfer"  by  Unking 
our  existing  information  available  through 
the  St.ate  Library  System  and  the  University 
of  Hawaii  llbmries  and  making  it  readily 
available  to  the  .State  s  business  community 
Obviously  however  a  Federal  matching 
grant  of  $40  000  to  $50  000  a  year  for  three 
fiscal  years  ran  hardly  have  .iny  measurable 
impact  in  attracting  industry  to  the  state, 
[Tpaiing  new  employment  opportunities  or 
upgrading  existing  employment  I  don't  think 
the  program  in  Hawaii,  given  it.s  funding 
level  can  be  Jtidged  at  this  pcjint  in  time  on 
the  second  and  third  buses  vou  mention, 
although  on  reflection  I  would  say  that  our 
STS  edticatlon.il  programs  have  had  an  In- 
fluence on  upgratUng  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  those  participating 

The  STS  program  has  not  been  used  to  co- 
ordinate   ,}ther    Federal  State    programs    In 
Hawaii,   and   we   have   been   careful   to   avoid 
matching  Federal  dollars  with  Federal  dol- 
lars," 

In  summary  we  feel  that  a  number  of  ben- 
efits, intangible  <is  well  as  tangible,  have 
already  been  derived  from  the  program,  with 
the  p<jtentlal  of  much  greater  benefits  as  the 
program  grows  in  scope  .md  experience  Valu- 
able contacts  have  been  made  with  sources 
of  scientific  and  technical  Information,  both 
government  and  private;  liaison  has  been 
and  Is  being  developed  between  government 
and  businesses,  resulting  in  an  increa&ed 
awareness  of  technical  problem  areas  m  busi- 
ness, on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  In  an  In- 
creased awareness  of  available  services  and 
assistance  from  government  sources,  on  the 
part  of  business, 

.\s  to  the  cost  benefit  ratio  of  the  STS 
pn  gram  in  Hawaii,  it  Is  still  too  early  to  our 
experience  with  the  program  to  be  able  to 
concretize  results  to  this  extent  Our  pro- 
gram is  still  at  the  point  where  more  effort 
is  i?oing  into  acquainting  the  ;>ubllc  with 
its  services  than  in  providing  the  services  .\ 
numoer  of  states  which  are  far  more  highly 
Industrialized  than  Hawaii,  and  which  have 
had  large  STS  programs  with  dozens  of  en- 
gineers and  professional  people  on  the  staff, 
are  in  a  good  position  to  evaluate  results 
quantitatively 

With  our  current  staff  and  funding,  we 
are  making  what  we  believe  to  be  an  im- 
pressive Impact  on  Hawaii's  economic  devel- 
opment through  the  STS  program   Hopefully 


after  our  field  services  project  has  been  m 
operation  for  a  year,  we  can  place  a  mere 
concrete  evaluation  on  the  program  Please 
feel  free  to  use  these  remarks  as  you  wish 

Warmest    personal    regards     May    the    Al- 
mighty be  with  you  and  yours  always. 
Sincerely. 

John  A    Burns. 

Governor 

OmcE  or  THE  Governor, 

Spnngfield   III    August  8.  196H 
Hon    Winston   Provtt. 
U  S  Senator,  U  S  Senate. 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Washington  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Prouty  I  am  happy  to 
reply  to  your  inquiry  about  the  lmplem.-<i. 
tjiUon  of  the  Slate  Technical  Serrtces  \n 
m  Illinois 

1  To  what  extent  do  you  rely  on  the  .srs 
program  "> 

In  Illinois,  the  STS  program  represents 
the  only  mechanism  within  state  gover-.- 
ment  to  assist  Illinois  business  and  indus- 
try in  acquiring  and  using  new  technol>  fy 
Viewed  m  this  light,  we  rely  entirely  up.  n 
the  STS  program  to  perforin  this  func- 
tion 

2  To  what  extent  has  it  helped  attract 
Industry  to  your  state? 

The  STS  program  has  not  attempted  to  n'- 
tract  industry  to  Illinois.  This  function  is 
fulfilled  by  the  Division  of  Community  and 
Industrial  Development  of  the  Departmf:.t 
of  Business  and  Economic  Development 

3  To  what  extent  has  it  helped  create 
neu-  empolyment  opportunities? 

Because  the  creation  of  new  employment 
opportunities  Is  not  the  primary  objective 
of  the  Illinois  STS  program,  this  factor  ;.as 
not  been  studied  in  great  depth  It  would  he 
difficult  to  establish  a  definite  casual  rr :  \- 
tlonship  between  STS  activities  and  the  .  .-c- 
atlon  of  new  empolyment  opportunities 
However,  several  specific  instances  have  oc- 
curred wherein  new  employment,  or  the 
promise  of  future  new  employment,  can  be 
credited  tu  the  STS  program' 

4  To  wnat  extent  has  it  nelped  upgr.de 
existing  employment' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  upgradltii 
of  existing  employment  has  been  a  m^  r 
contribution  o:  ihe  Illinois  STS  program 
Several  companits  have  reported  that  :he 
STS  prt>gram  has  enabled  them  to  offer  im- 
proved Job  opportunities  These  .s.une  co.-:.- 
panies  also  report  that  considerable  upgr.id- 
ing  of  personnel  has  occurred 

5  To  what  extent  has  :t  effectively  dis- 
seminated technical  inlormation  which  was 
used  to  improve  business? 

In  relation  to  its  extremely  limited  budk-t : 
the  Illinois  STS  program  has  been  remarr;- 
ably  effective  in  working  with  Illinois  busi- 
ness and  industry  A  number  of  concrete 
examples  could  be  cited  wherein  STS  actu- 
itles  have  resulted  in  the  acquisuion  aad  use 
of  new  technology  by  business  and  industrial 
<jrganizatlons 

»i  To  what  extent  has  the  state  STS  prc- 
gram  been  used  lor  coordinating  other  fed- 
eral state  programs? 

To  a  surprising  extent,  the  Illinois  STS 
program  has  initiated  iMrtlviiies  which  h..ve 
proved  to  be  of  interest  to  other  slate  agen- 
cies. Public  health,  vocational  education,  con- 
servation, highways,  educational  instltutlors, 
advisory  groups  and  legislative  commissions 
represent  some  of  the  organizations  thn 
have  benefited   from  STS  activities, 

7  Please  indicate  any  other  benefits  th.it 
you  feel  have  been  derived  from  your  states 
participation  m  the  STS  program! 

The  STS  program  is  helpful  in  providm? 
Information  which  assists  in  the  development 
of  appropriate  state  policy  in  regard  to  .sci- 
ence and  technology,  particularly  In  areas 
where  slate  policy  affects  the  use  of  science 
and  technology  by  business  and  Industry. 
The  STS  program  lias  exhibited  leadership  in 
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encouraging  conslderatlOQ  of  st»te  roles  In 
these  areas 

8  With  respect  to  the  above,  what  Is  the 
cost  benefit  ratio  of  your  state  STB  program? 

In  a  project  serving  the  building  Industry, 
the  incremental  annual  expense  to  each  user 
of  the  system  developed  through  the  project 
IS  approximately  $4,000.  Annual  cost  savings 
to  users  averages  $33,800  each.  This  savings 
figure  Is  based  on  only  one  proven  clement 
of  savings;  actual  savings  may  be  more  than 
tlce  this  amount  as  a  result  of  other  benefits 
of  the  system.  Thus,  the  coet^beneflt  ratio 
lor  this  project  Is  a  minimum  of  8,  and  may 
approach  20  at  the  high  end  of  the  estimate. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  will  cease  on  this  project  but 
the  benefits  to  industry  will  continue 
through  time. 

In  another  project  serving  the  wood  using 
Industry,  an  Investigation  was  Initiated 
which  shows  promise  of  solving  the  problem 
of  disposal  of  bark  by  Illinois  wood  using 
rompanles  A  use  has  been  found  for  the 
tjark  which  Increases  its  value  from  zero  to 
$8  00  per  ton  Net  profit  Increase  to  Illinois 
industry  Is  expected  to  be  between  $200,000 
and  $600,000  per  year.  Total  public  Invest- 
ment In  this  project  Is  $37,295.  Using  savings 
from  only  a  one  year  period,  the  cost/benefit 
ratio  would  range  from  5  to  16. 

According  to  my  staff  members  who  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  program.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  establish  an  overall  cost/ 
benefit  ratio.  Because  of  the  existence  of  the 
program  a  great  many  associations  are  being 
made  which  result  in  small  but  significant 
transfers  of  knowledge  to  Illinois  businesses. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  instances 
where  a  single  contact  has  resulted  In  Unk- 
ing an  Illinois  manufacturer  with  a  Federal 
source  of  Information  which  can  be  profit- 
ably used  on  a  continuing  basis.  For  ex- 
,imple,  a  metal  working  firm  of  considerable 
,si/e  was  acquainted  with  the  Air  Force 
Michlnablllty  Data  Center  through  a  minor 
STS  activity.  Althotigh  this  contact  will 
probably  result  in  substantial  savings,  I  feel 
'hit  STS  officials  should  not  continually 
(juestlon  those  we  help  regarding  their  sav- 
ings Such  request  for  cost  saving  data  may 
11  it  only  give  the  wrong  opinion  of  our 
mritives.  but  the  time  and  expanse  of  reply- 
ins  to  such  requests  can  partially  offset  the 
benefius  of  the  program.  Rather  than  pursue 
cl.ita  that  may  Justify  the  program,  but  put 
;•-.  acceptance  in  jeopardy,  we  have  preferred 
•  .  rely  upon  the  good  Judgment  and  under- 
standing of  those  such  as  yourself. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of  use 
to  you.   Please   use  It  in   any  way  you  see 
ir    If  I  may  ije  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  B.  Ogilvie. 

Governor. 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Dc.f  Moines.  louxi.  July  11.  1969. 
Senator  Winston  Prouty. 
r  .S    Senate. 

C(:vimittee  on  Commerce, 
Wiiskington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  F>RorTY:  Governor  Ray  has 
iusked  that  I  respond  to  your  letter  of  June  27, 
UtC9.  We  are  pleased  to  give  you  the  Infor- 
niitlon  you  requested  regarding  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act  in  the  state  of  Iowa. 

I  will  answer  your  questions  numerically 
as  you  have  stated  them, 

1 1 )  The  state  of  Iowa  has  come  to  rely  on 
the  STS  Progrtim  to  serve  as  complementary 
to  .uid  as  a  means  of  expanding  an  on-going 
program.  The  program  in  Iowa  STS  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board  of  Regents  through 
the  Center  for  Industrial  Research  and  Serv- 
ice iCIRAS)  at  Iowa  State  University,  Ames, 
Iowa,  The  STS  Program  has  provided  for  the 
implementation  of  short  courses  and  semi- 
nars by  the  qualified  institutions  such  as  the 
lour-year  private  colleges  and  also  within 
the  state  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
namely  Iowa  State  University,  State  Univer- 


sity of  Iowa  and  University  of  Northern  Iowa. 
The  i»x>gram  on  a  matching  fund  basis,  haa 
provided  means  for  these  Institutions  to  ex- 
pand and  at  the  privately  owned  colleges  to 
develop  an  extension  program  for  the  areas 
of  Interest  and  need  In  their  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  state. 

CIRAS  was  established  In  1963,  two  years 
prior  to  the  STS  Program.  Since  the  func- 
tion of  both  CIRAS  and  STS  were  similar 
to  a  very  close  degree,  they  provide  a  definite 
synergistic  effect  upon  each  other.  The 
CIRAS  program  expanded  and  Improved 
through  STS  grants  and  federal  funds  be- 
came much  more  effective  due  to  the  already 
functioning  CIRAS  program.  This  benefit  was 
much  more  than  Just  a  dollar  matching  fund 
program  as  stipulated  In  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act  of  1965, 

(2)  STS  probably  does  not  attract  Indus- 
try to  Iowa  by  Itself  nor  does  the  combined 
program.  However,  'without  these  programs. 
Industry  might  conceivably  elect  another 
location  because  such  a  service  was  offered. 
Our  program  Is  dedicated  and  Implemented 
to  aid  existing  Industry  to  grow  and  prosper. 
The  main  responsibility  to  attract  Industry 
to  Iowa  lies  with  other  agencies  within  the 
state, 

(3)  In  the  five-year  period  (1964  through 
1968),  31.992  new  Jobs  have  been  created 
through  expansion  alone  or  63  ^'^  of  the  total 
of  50,196  new  industrial  Jobs  created  during 
the  period.  New  industry  created  4.035  and 
branch  plants  created  14.169.  CIRAS  and 
STS  have  been  particularly  effective  In  all 
three  sources  of  new  Jobs,  but  most  effec- 
tive In  expansion  of  existing  industry.  In 
1968,  (11  months)  alone  expanding  Iowa 
Industries  provided  4.918  new  Jobs,  new  in- 
dustries created  718  and  branch  plants  and 
relocation  created  1.377  for  a  total  of  7,013. 

(4)  The  fact  that  many  of  Iowa's  indus- 
tries have  sent  personnel  of  all  levels  to  the 
various  short  courses,  seminars  and  confer- 
ences held  throughout  the  state  with  the 
help  of  STS  funding  together  with  an  on- 
going program  by  Engineering  Extension  at 
Iowa  State  University  has  definitely  helped 
to  upgrade  existing  employment. 

In  fiscal  1968.  1.243  people  from  788  firms, 
cities  and  other  agencies  attended  23  sem- 
inars, conferences  and  short  courses  con- 
ducted by  six  Iowa  universities  and  colleges 
and  supfMDrted  by  STS. 

(5)  The  task  of  disseminating  technical  in- 
formation from  federally  and  privately  spon- 
sored research  and  development  to  the  in- 
dustries of  Iowa  has  been  a  phase  of  the 
State  Technical  Services  program  which 
definitely  was  not  being  handled  elsewhere 
or  by  any  other  organization.  The  utilization 
of  this  technical  information  has  been  very 
sparse.  Much  of  the  information  is  couched 
in  such  very  highly  technical  verbiage  that 
most  small  Iowa  Industries  do  not  have  the 
capability  nor  the  time  to  utilize  it  in  its 
present  form.  In  the  Jointly  funded  pilot 
project  to  accomplish  this  dissemination, 
fifty  people  in  fifteen  companies  were  serv- 
iced with  30,000  notifications  of  technical 
articles  in  our  Selective  Dissemination  of 
Information  project,  12.000  of  these  notifi- 
cations proved  to  be  of  interest  to  the  par- 
ticipants. Efforts  are  being  continued  In  an 
effort  to  determine  a  more  usable  pack- 
age of  this  very  Important  source  of  tech- 
nical information. 

(6)  In  a  number  of  instances,  the  State 
Technical  Services  program  of  conferences 
and  short  courses  has  been  utilized  to  co- 
ordinate federal  and  state  programs  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  This  resulted 
in  the  utilization  of  material  supplied  hy 
SBA  to  the  advantage  of  the  overall  program 
of  the  meeting.  There  is  a  very  close  coordi- 
nation between  this  program  and  the  Iowa 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  Des 
Moines.  Each  annual  program  submitted  for 
Iowa  Is  very  closely  checked  to  see  that  there 
is  no  duplication  of  effort  from  other  federal 


programs  and  a  further  effort  is  made  to  co- 
ordinate the  overall  federal  program  for  the 
state  of  Iowa  through  a  coordinating  body 
of  the  State  Extension  Council,  an  arm  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  established  to  review 
federal  programs  with  the  expressed  purpose 
of  best  utilization  of  federal  funds  in  the 
state  and  best  assignment  of  responsibilities 
to  the  various  coordinating  agencies  In  Iowa. 

(71  The  major  benefit  derived  from  STS 
In  Iowa  has  been  that  of  expanding  an  al- 
ready on-golng  program  of  service  to  Indus- 
try and  providing  a  means  of  cooperation 
with  the  federal  government  In  disseminat- 
ing Information  which  might  otherwise  not 
be  available  to  many  of  the  state's  industries. 
In  our  state,  over  70"^  of  our  Industries  em- 
ploy less  than  fifty  people.  This  fact  Is  most 
lmp>ortant  when  considering  the  service 
rendered  through  the  STS  program.  Several 
new  areas  of  extension  have  been  scheduled 
through  STS  programming  and  the  dis- 
semination of  highly  technical  Information 
Is  also  a  direct  result  of  this  program  It  Is 
most  Important  that  we  remember  that  this 
type  of  program  does  not  develop  overnight 
and  the  long  range  benefits  cannot  be  esti- 
mated or  anticipated  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

Intangible  benefits  include  the  ccnfidence 
of  Iowa  Industry  that  they  do  have  an  or- 
ganization to  which  they  can  come  to  dis- 
cuss, in  confidence,  their  problems  no  matter 
how  simple  or  complex,  large  or  small,  tech- 
nical or  otherwise. 

This  program  In  Iowa  has  served  as  a  means 
of  cooperation  between  the  Board  of  Regents 
Institutions  and  the  private  four-year  col- 
leges. This  has  not  been  a  fact  in  the  state 
prior  to  this  coordinating  effort  by  the  STS 
program. 

(8)  Tlie  most  difficult  question  which  you 
have  asked  in  your  letter  is  that  of  attempt- 
ing to  provide  you  with  a  cost  benefit  ratio 
of  our  state  STS  program,  but  we  will  state 
several  instances  of  known  benefit  for  which 
dollar  values  can  be  placed  on  the  current 
year,  but  estimating  the  future  benefit  of 
this  type  of  operation  Is  very  difficult  to 
assess.  In  one  instance,  a  manufacturer  at- 
tended one  of  the  conferences  which  was 
originally  scheduled  and  programmed 
through  "the  activities  of  the  State  Technical 
Services  in  which  knowledge  gleaned  from 
the  conference  resulted  in  a  savings  of  $70.- 
000  in  one  years  activities  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  new  program  for  a  ft  ture  year 
involving  an  initial  investment  of  this  com- 
pany in  access  of  $100,000  and  a  provision  for 
employment  for  four  or  five  new  employees. 

The  results  of  activities  of  the  field  repre- 
sentatives point  out  a  number  of  projects 
that  amount  to  savings  in  the  operation  of 
manufacturers  in  the  terms  of  $2,000  to  $5.- 
000  each  year  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
years.  The  utilization  of  a  management  con- 
sulting firm  report  to  a  company  for  which  a 
fee  of  $20,000  had  been  paid  and  for  which 
the  company  had  definitely  felt  they  had  no 
means  of  implementing  This  report  was 
utilized  by  the  company  following  a  con- 
sultation with  a  field  representative  through 
the  service  to  industry  proaram.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  consulting  firms  within  the  state  of 
Iowa  has  been  a  definite  result  of  the  field 
operation  and  we  know  of  one  instance  that 
a  firm  has  had  several  projects  totaling  in 
excess  of  $50,000  in  one  year.  These  projects 
nre  on-golng  and  very  dlffictiU  to  analyze  as 
to  the  cost  benefit  ratio. 

Two  Instances  of  the  service  of  field  repre- 
sentatives and  headquarters  staff  resulted  in 
the  re-establlshment  of  the  industries  to 
a  profit-making  organization  from  a  condi- 
tion of  virtual  bankruptcy  at  the  time 
CIRAS  was  requested  to  enter  the  program. 
These  two  industries  are  now  flourishing 
businesses  and  again  the  dollar  value  ol  this 
effort  Is  difficult  to  estimate. 

In  these  Instances  mentioned.  It  should  be 
again  called  to  your  attention  that  the  STS 
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program  h»s  served  to  complement  the  ef- 
fort* of  an  on-going  program  and  therefore 
makes  the  dollar  analytU  rather  nebulous. 

r  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of 
help  to  you 

We  In  the  state  of  Iowa  believe  that  there 
Is  a,  definite  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the 
8tat«  Technical  SerTtce*  Act 

If  you  should  request  further  assistance, 
please  advise 

Sincerely 

£i.i<n    H     Vexmckr. 
Adrnxnut^atii  e  .4«»ntanl. 

Dkpabtmcnt  or  Uaboi. 
Baton  Rouge   La    July  2}    1969 
Hon   Winston  Phoott 
U  S  Senator,  Senate  Building, 
Wainington,  D  C 

E>XAa  3«NATot  PaotJTT  As  Indicated  In  his 
communication  to  you  on  July  14.  1968.  Oov- 
ernor  McKelthen  had  forwarded  your  Inquiry 
of  June  37.  19fl8  to  me  for  reply 

( 1  I  The  State  of  Louisiana  and  Its  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Industry  rely  on  the 
State  Technical  Service*  Program  iSTS  i  to 
the  extent  that  is  an  integral  factor  of  the 
overall  industry  inducement  of  this  stat« 

I  3  I  To  evaluate  the  one  factor  of  8  T  S  as 
to  '.he  extent  it  alune  has  helped  attract  in- 
dustry would  be  rather  ambiguous  Without 
3  T  ?  •«  would  still  have  a  very  strong  in- 
austry  Inducement  program  in  Louisiana, 
however,  with  S  T  3  it  is  further  enhanced 

'3  4i  In  many  Instances,  where  both  small 
and  :arge  manufacturers  have  been  Informed 
of  advanced  methodology  or  technological, 
automated  Improvements  In  operations  and 
management  have  increased  the  production 
and  margins  of  profit  for  the  employers  In 
other  instances  they  have  expanded  and  in- 
creased the  size  of  their  work  force;  however. 
how  does  one  relate  these  opportunities  for 
new  and  or  upgraded  employment  "o  num- 
bers' 

i5)  The  program  has  very  effectively  dis- 
seminated technical  information  which  was 
used  to  improve  business  In  many  nstances 
such  information,  ^ieaned  from  research  m 
the  State  Library  or  the  Library  ot  Congress, 
was  given  directly  to  the  employing  units  by 
'.he  dT3  representative  In  other  Instances. 
the  advanced  techniques  inj  or  Infi^rmatlon 
was  imparted  by  scientists  and  men  of  ;earn- 
ing  from  roUeges  and  .inlversltles  by  3T9 
funded  workshops,  seminars  ind  conferences 
as  indicated  an  the  attached  brochure 

i6i  The  STS  specialist  Is  a  member  of 
the  State  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Plan- 
ning System  Committee  .  CAMPS  i.  anrl  in 
such  capacity  Is  made  aware  of  all  federal 
and  sta-.e  programs  while  making  the  other 
members  representing  state  and  federal 
igencles  aware  of  the  S  T  S  pnjgram  In 
some  inatAnces  the  STS  specialist  has 
made  employees  aware  of  the  availability  of 
MDTA-OJT   progrims 

(7-^1  As  previously  cited,  as  an  Integral 
component  of  a  very  appealing  Industry  in- 
ducement program  It  Is  Improbable  that 
any>ne  can  arrive  at  a  definite  cost  bene- 
fit ratio  or  ipply  a  monetary  value  to  the 
t>eneflts  derived  in  '.his  State  as  a.  result  of 
the  STS  program  It  alone  has  afforded 
our  •ipeclallst  opportunities  to  open  the 
door  of  employers  to  other  program  special- 
ists Without  STS  thu  State  will  continue 
to  hrtve  an  industry  inducement  program, 
however  with  STS  the  program  Is  even 
more  enticing 

We  In  Louisiana  feel  that  the  results  of 
any  evaluation  of  the  STS  program  will 
reflect  far  more  good  being  df>ne  -.han  some 
of  the  shortcomings  or  discrepancies  that 
may  be  uncovered  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
evaluate  the  STS  program  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars or  numbers  of  jobs,  etc  .  but  we  feel 
that  the  program,  limited  in  scop>e  only  be- 
cause of  limited  appropriations,  Is  provid- 
ing a  worthwhile  service  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  employers  of  Louisiana.  Also,  lim- 


ited resource*  prevent  th«  eatabllshment  of 
their  own  research  center*,  lalx>ratorlee. 
etc  .  which  are  necessary  to  determine  new 
techniques  or  advanced  methodology  In 
autontatlon  and  cybernetics 

We  hope  this  information  may  be  of  some 
benefit  to  y<-)u.  and  vou  have  our  permission 
to  publish  this  rejKtrt  In  any  manner  you 
see  fit 

Respectfully  yours. 

P  C  Dotal  Jr 
y4dm(nt.»frafor. 
Chairman,  State  CAMPS  Committee 

Omct  or  TH«  OoviENoa 
Augu.^ta    Mairn*.  July  IS    1969 
Hon     Winston  L   Paot'TT. 
U  S    Senator 
Senate  OJl,-e  Building, 
Wa^fiingtcm.  D  C 

D«Aa  Sbnatob  Pkoity  This  is  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  27. 
and  to  respvond  to  the  questions  on  Stat« 
Technical  Services  The  Information  in  this 
letter  and  the  ai-<-<>mp«nylng  documentation 
summan/,e«  thi>  Sutte  Technical  Services  .»c- 
tlvltles  from  March  1  1967  to  June  of  1969 
In  .mswer  to  question  number  one.  I  rely 
on  MTS  to  fulfill  a  major  economic  service  by 
asBumlng  the  responsibility  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  technical  information  on  the  latest 
.■science  and  technology  U)  Industry,  keeping 
our  scientific  community  abreast  of  the  latest 
technological  developments;  and  assisting 
small  technically  oriented  firms  and  busl- 
nesAes  in  finding  solutions  to  their  technical 
problems  The  program  also  serves  as  the 
■ommunlcation  link  between  many  of  the 
federally  spxinsored  techn'  al  research  and 
development  programs  anj  the  State  of 
Maine 

The  State  of  Maine  has  *  number  of  small 
•echnically  oriented  firm.s  that  cinnot  sup- 
port a  sophisticated  R  D  facility  STS  has 
m  many  ciiaes  served  this  need  by  assisting 
irirllv'.d'ial  firm.s  m  developing  new  products 
.*nd  solving  technlC4il  problems  Hopefully, 
with  this  assistance.  In  ;uldlUon  to  other 
5ervlces  »p<ms<.red  by  the  State,  these  firms 
will  expand  t  >  the  point  whereby  they  can 
suppfirt  their  own  R  D  fiwlllfy 

In  iiiswer  to  question  number  two.  the 
progrim  has  not  In  itself  attracted  any  new 
industries  nor  has  it  been  used  for  this 
purpo.se  The  new  industries  that  It  will  hope- 
fully promote  win  be  as  a  result  of  "spin- 
offs'  from  new  technologlea  One  new  product 
line  has  resulted  from  STS  cfTorts  with  p>os- 
sibly  four  new  products  within  the  near  fu- 
Mire  However  the  spin-otTs  •  have  not  been 
i?reiit  enough  'a  wru-r.int  ,i  new  firm 

It  might  be  advantageous  to  comment  here 
that  the  Cnlversltv  of  Maine  was  appointed 
by  me  as  the  designated  agency  to  adminis- 
ter the  program  In  Maine  and  the  services 
provided  through  STS  have  been  of  a  highly 
technical  nature  using  the  scientific  re- 
sources of  the  University  of  Maine  as  well  as 
the  R  D  resources  of  private  firms  The  serv- 
ices have  been  of  an  mUubtrlal  exten.sion 
nature   rather   than   one  of   promotion 

In  answer  t-o  question  number  three,  no 
new  employment  oppiTtunltles  have  resulted 
thus  far.  from  STS  activities  The  Industrial 
extension  activities  were  only  Initiated  In 
January  of  this  year  The  one  ■spln-ofT"  has 
increased  pr^xluctlon  without  a  necessary  in- 
crease m  employment  The  te<:hnlcal  prob- 
lems solved  through  STS  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  Increasing  productivity  and  re- 
ducing production  costs  A  description  of  the 
services  provided  In  the  accompanying  ma- 
terial will  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  prtjgram 

In  answer  to  question  number  four.  STS 
has  sponsored  a  continuing  education  pro- 
gram on  the  latest  technologies  for  practic- 
ing engineers  Over  'JOO  engineers  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  program  Please  refer  to  the 
accompanying  newsletter  for  a  more  com- 
plete ItAtlng. 


In  answer  to  question  number  five,  the  .c- 
companylng  letters  will  give  you  an  ideji  >f 
the  contribution  by  STS  In  the  disseminating 
of  technical  documents  The  office  comniu- 
nicates  the  announcement  of  new  technol- 
ogies through  a  newsletter  to  four  thousand 
scientist*,  engineers,  and  technically  orlenoti 
firms,  ranging  from  the  smallest  to  he 
largest  Approximately  200  to  300  requests 
are  received  monthly,  either  by  teleph  ne 
or  mall  In  addition  to  the  request.  STS  ser  i-; 
as  the  liaison  between  the  many  federal  Te<  ti. 
nlcal  Application  Centers  and  member-  f 
industry  Many  inquiries  are  answered  ly 
telephone  using  the  research  resources  f 
the  Application  Centers 

In  answer  to  question  number  .six  he 
program  has  not  been  utilized  to  coordltn'e 
Federal  State  programs  This  responslbll.tv 
is  a.sslgned  to  an  office  within  the  executive 
department  The  program  has  served,  how- 
ever,  to  coordlnato  the  federally  sponsorpd 
technical  R  D  programs  for  the  State 
•  •  •  •  , 

A  cost  benefit  evaluation  program  has  n  >: 
been  carried  out.  HoF>efully  at  some  period  .f 
time  we  can  enter  into  a  sophisticated  e\Hl- 
viatlon  showing  some  cost  t)enefit  rati  .s 
Presently  the  limited  STS  funds  are  being 
utilized  to  encourage  many  of  the  Ma;;ie 
technically  oriented  firms  to  be  more  aw. Lie 
of  the  need  for  continuing  education  i.r 
their  engineers;  more  aware  of  the  need  -.o 
solve  some  of  their  technical  problems  in- 
stead of  trying  to  work  around  them;  and 
more  aware  of  the  need  to  keep  abreast  .f, 
and  apply  new  technologies  In  this  techni- 
cally oriented   economy. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  convey 
to  you  my  whole-hearted  support  for  lie 
continuation  of  this  pogr&m.  STS  has  .'ul- 
flLled  a  major  economic  need  within  the  St.ite 
of  Maine  which  Is  well  documented  In  the 
accompanying  material.  However.  I  thlnic  it 
Is  also  Important  U)  recognize  that  it  has  .iiso 
served  a  major  national  need  which  is  'l.at 
of  a  KederaJ  State  partnership  in  promotnis; 
economic  'spin-ofTs"  from  the  $17  billion  .f 
feideral  R  D  The  monies  spent  for  the  .;>- 
plication  of  federal  R  D  through  STS  ,ire 
really  quite  inslgnlfloant  when  eompare<l  o 
our   total   national  R  D  effort. 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  would  find  it 
possible  uj  restore  the  STS  appropriation  -o 
the  »30  million  that  is  authorized  by  lie 
Act  I  would  also  hof>e  that  Congress  coild 
see  fit  to  increase  Uie  federal  pwrtlclpat.  n 
to  seventy-five  percent  with  the  remaining 
twenty-five  percent  coming  from  State 
sources  The  Investment  by  the  federal  go:- 
emment  would  be  returned  through  growli 
In  the  economy 

Your  efforts  In  behalf  of  ST3  are  very 
much  appreciated  This  letter  and  the  m- 
c«mpanylng  materials,  witli  the  excepti  n 
of  the  letters  from  Industry,  may  be  used  is 
you  .see  fit  In  the  promotion  of  STS 
Sincerely, 

Kennbth  M.  Ctmns. 

Got'ernor 

Depabtment  of  Commebcx, 
Lansing,  Mich..  August  27,  1969 
Hon.  Winston  Prouty. 
U  S  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  SENATOt  Pkodtt:  Qovemor  Mllllkcr. 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  regard- 
ing Michigan's  State  Technical  Services  Pro- 
gram and  to  express  his  appreciation  for 
this  opportunity  to  comment  on  it.  We  be- 
lieve the  program  Is  eminently  useful  and 
that  Its  value  to  the  economy  of  Michlgrn 
and  the  region  Is  Increasing  steedlly. 

We  will  take  up  your  questions  in  ordtr 

1 1 1  To  what  extent  do  you  rely  on  the  STS 
program? 

The  STS  program  is  an  important  techni- 
cal arm  of  state  government.  It  can  reach 
out  to  Industries  to  help  them  impro-,  e 
their  operations.  We  have  a  systematic  meth- 
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od  for  providing  technical  expertise  to  com- 
panies that  need  it.  The  program  U  young, 
but  is  effective  in  bringing  about  tlie  uae 
of  new  techniques.  We  expect  to  depend 
heavily  on  it  in  the  future. 

(2)  To  what  extent  has  it  helped  attract 
industry  to  your  state? 

Michigan  Is  a  heavily  industrlallaed  state. 
More  than  80  Tc  of  our  industrial  growth  de- 
rives from  companies  already  establlahed 
here.  Consequently,  much  of  our  effort  to 
improve  the  economy  Is  concentrated  on 
helping  our  existing  industry  to  grow.  Bring- 
ing new  techniques  to  these  industries  helps 
tiiem  to  Increase  efficiency,  create  savings  and 
ai  hleve  growth.  The  program  Is  a  significant 
factor  in  our  economic  growth.  This  effec- 
tiveness does  not  overshadow  the  program's 
usefulness  In  our  substantial  effort  to  at- 
tr.vct  new  Industry. 

The  Office  of  Ekionomlc  Expansion,  which 
...iiducts  the  state's  industrial  promotion, 
makes  a  continuous  effort  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  technically  oriented  industrleB. 
Ue  have  a  growing  number  of  these,  and 
-iich  firms  depend  for  their  existence  on 
liie  availability  of  technical  Information  and 
T  ,  hnlcal  and  scientific  people.  Our  STS  pro- 
tr.'im  often  can  be  used  to  solve  production 
<  '  processing  problems  of  manufacturing 
:.rins  contemplating  a  plant  location  in 
.Michigan.  Under  these  conditions,  the  STS 
;  r  igram  becomes  a  strong  attraction  to  new 
;ndustry. 

3)  To  what  extent  has  it  helped  create 
L   .V  employment  opportunities? 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  combined 
vMtli  that  of  No  4  below 

4»  To  what  extent  has  it  helped  upgrade 
t\..-.tlng  employment? 

The  STS  program  has  had  a  substantial 
li'ii-t  both  on  creating  new  jobs  and  up- 
i-r  .ding  existing  Jobs.  A  canvass  of  manage- 
ii.iiit  in  r>6  companies  in  Michigan  showed 
ui.il  over  a  period  of  six  months  their  sales 
,11. d  employment  Improved  In  many  cases  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  STS  field  men. 
,=)!    To  what  extent  has  it  effectively  dls- 

•  iiunated   technical  information  which  was 

i  '-d  to  improve  business? 

I  he  benefit  mentioned  above  indicates  how 
'  ur  STS  field  men  disseminate  Information 
.:!.  1  expedite  its  use  by  industry.  A  recent 
.nalysls  of  our  technical  seminars  showed 
•;..it  1.000  attendees  generated  191  technical 
.:  luirles  Prom  this  number,  our  STS  staff 
.  :inil{ied  94  industrial  problems  and  helped 
t  ..ve  75  of  them. 

61  To  what  extent  has  the  State  STS 
;r.iram  been  used  for  coordinating  other 
y    leral  State  programs? 

The  STS  program  has  drawn  on  the  re- 
:    .irces  of  other  Federal  State  programs  such 

<  EDA  and  the  Upp>er  Great  Lakes  Commls- 
-.   n    This  is  an  area  of  considerable  poten- 

.al.  and  It  should  be  expanded. 

7)  Please  Indicate  any  other  benefits  that 
1  feel  have  been  derived  from  your  State's 

p  irtlclpation  In  the  STS  program. 

Michigan  has  11  state-supported  colleges 
and  universities.  The  STS  program  has  prov- 
en effective  in  drawing  the  technical  capa- 
■ji.itles  of  these  schools  together  to  work 
lor  the  good  of  the  entire  state  with  lees 
duplication  and  competition. 

8 )  With  respect  to  the  above,  what  is  the 
I  n  benefit    ratio   of    your    State   STS    pro- 

t.:\'.m? 

It  appears  that  the  ratio  of  benefits  for 
.Michigan  industry  to  dollars  expended  on  the 
STS  program  may  be  extremely  high.  As  a 
;>  ri  of  our  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 
Sy-iem.  more  precise  comparative  measures 
ire  being  developed. 

Please  feel   free   to  publish   this  letter  in 
ht'.irings  or  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  WHrracxx, 

Director. 


■    OmCB  OF  THK  GrOVERNOR, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  21, 1969. 
Re  Inquiry  about  Minn.  Tech.  Services  Pro- 
gram. 
Hon.  Winston  Prouty, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Prouty:  Following  a  start- 
up period  of  organization,  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Program  In  Minnesota  has  been 
In  operation  about  2'/i  years.  The  initial  em- 
phaatB  was  on  developing  the  five-year  plan 
as  a  baalc  gtilde  to  the  most  effective  struc- 
ture and  projects  for  the  annual  programs 
for  our  state. 

Prom  the  beginning  we  have  concentrated 
on  personail  contact,  the  face-t»-face  dis- 
cussion with  the  businessman  of  his  p>rob- 
lems  and  needs,  which  all  studies  of  the 
technology  tranafer  process  have  shown  Is  of 
utmost  Importance.  As  you  well  know,  this 
is  time  consuming  and  does  not  result  Im- 
mediately In  large  numbers  of  business  con- 
tacted. Nor  does  It  result  Immediately  in  the 
kind  of  data  needed  for  cost-benefit  analysis. 
In  short,  we  have  concentrated  on  making 
the  STS  Program  known  to  the  business 
community  and  effective  in  serving  it.  rather 
than  In  developing  Justification  for  the  Pro- 
gram. In  taking  this  approach,  we  relied  on 
what  we  believed  to  be  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress In  eetabllshlng  STS  as  a  permanent 
program. 

We  have  general  indicators  of  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness:  cooperative  efforts 
among  various  agencies,  requests  for  assist- 
ance from  business  previously  serviceil.  and 
letters  of  support. 

The  STS  Program  in  Mlnnesoti  is  admin- 
istered by  the  State  Planning  Agency  .=ind 
carried  out  through  contract  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mlnneeot-i.  certain  of  the  State 
Colleges,  and  the  Minnesota  Depwirtment  of 
Economic  Development  Coop>eratlve  efforts 
have  been  developed  between  program  par- 
ticipants and  additional  state  colleges,  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Conservation,  vari- 
ous University  components  not  directly  in- 
volved, and  our  state  planning  effort.  In 
addition,  under  a  special  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Education  Public  Libraries 
Section,  the  technical  library  service  of  the 
STS  Program  Is  servicing  public  libraries 
throughout  the  state  in  assisting  business 
( Furthermore,  there  now  app)ears  to  be  the 
possibility  of  a  Joint  effort  between  the  STS 
Program  and  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission  (of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan)  based  on  a  proposal  from  the  State 
of  Michigan.)  Requests  for  assistance  from 
business  previously  serviced  have  grown  un- 
til they  now  account  for  around  'i  of  all  con- 
tacts. Many  of  our  largest  companies  have 
become  regular  users. 

Companies  of  all  sizes  and  from  all  areas 
of  the  state  have  written  expressing  support. 
Attached  is  a  sample  of  letters  from  a  year 
ago  generated  by  an  informal  survey  of  com- 
panies assisted  through  the  Technical  In- 
formation Service,  and  a  sample  of  letters 
received  by  my  office  during  our  1969  Legis- 
lative session. 

While  our  recent  session  reduced  the 
budget  request  for  STS,  the  direct  state  ap- 
propriation was  still  increased  25%  over  the 
previous  blennlum.  The  Increase  was  In  spite 
of  the  decision  not  to  request  P.Y.  1970  Fed- 
eral funding  which  came  during  our  session. 
However,  the  Legislative  Intent  was  made 
quite  clear  by  the  following  language:  "This 
appropriation  Is  available  only  if  federal 
funds  are  available  under  the  Technical  Serv- 
ices Act." 

In  general.  Senator,  we  have  found  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  in  Minnesota  both  for 
the  concept  of  technology  transfer  to  aid 
business  and  for  the  services  received 
through  the  STS  Program,  but  we  have  not 
structured  the  Program  to  provide  the  defini- 
tive qualified  data  you  request. 


You  certainly  may  publish  this  reply  with 
the  exception  of  the  STS-Upper  Great  Lakee 
Regional  Commission  proposal.  It  would  be 
premature  to  make  public  mention  of  that 
proposal  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  LeVander, 

Governor. 

Executive  OmcE 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  July  18,  196y 
Senator  Winston  PROtrrY, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  PROtJTT :  In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  June  27,  1969,  I  appreciate  your  in- 
terest In  the  State  Technical  Services  Pro- 
gram which  is  administered  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  admire  the  fact 
that  you  have  chosen  to  evaluate  It  on  your 
own. 

Enclosed   are   the   answers   to   your   ques- 
tions in  the  order  presented  In  your  letter. 
If  we  in  Missouri  can  he  of  any  further  as- 
sistance to  you  In  this  effort,  please  advise. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  E   Hearkes. 

Governor. 

1.  The  Missouri  State  Technical  Services 
Program  is  administered  through  the  Divi- 
sion of  Commerce  and  Industrial  Develop- 
ment In  our  State  and  Is  the  only  program  we 
have  established  for  aiding  and  assisting  ex- 
isting Industry.  Approximately  ^3  of  the  in- 
crease In  Jobs  In  Missouri  each  year  Is  due 
to  expansion  of  our  existing  industry,  and 
yet,  until  this  program,  we  had  no  means  of 
helping  these  plants  stay  alive,  thrive  and 
expand. 

2.  We  have  found  that  industrial  prospects 
are  not  interested  in  a  community  where 
other  manufacturing  firms  are  not  happy  or 
where  they  are  struggling  for  existence. 
Through  the  services  of  SIS  these  com- 
panies can  stay  up  to  date  on  new  tech- 
niques, procedures  and  products,  and  there- 
fore stay  competitive  Knowing  this  is  readily 
available  throughout  our  State  impresses 
prospective  industry  and,  I  am  sure.  Influ- 
ences their  desire  to  locate  here. 

3.  As  stated  previously,  services  offered 
through  the  STS  Program  give  a  plant  an 
opportunity  to  stay  abreast  of  new  tech- 
niques and  possibly  new  products.  We  have 
several  examples  of  Industries  who  have 
expanded  their  operations  due  to  services 
rendered  through  STS  and  increased  the 
number  of  Jobs  in  a  community.  For  ex- 
ample, a  Kansas  City  metal  fabricator  faced 
the  decision  to  refurbish  or  replace  a  prod- 
uct line  for  manufacturing  t)eer  barrels. 
After  attending  an  STS  Operations  Analy- 
sis Semlnsj'  and  with  the  help  of  course  fac- 
ulty officials  of  the  company  programmed 
and  conducted  such  a  sophisticated  analy- 
sis that  decision  was  made  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary investment.  In  addition,  one  poten- 
tial customer  was  so  pleased  with  the  market 
projection  that  they  awarded  the  fabricator 
a  three  million  dollar  contract  for  purchase 
of  beer  barrels.  Employment  In  the  plant 
already  has  increased  by  eighteen  people, 
primarily  because  of  Increased  stainless 
barrel  production.  Another  instance  involves 
a  company  which  previously  had  made  metal 
furniture  and  wished  to  expand  the  product 
line  which  would  include  laminated  tops  for 
office  tables  and  desks.  Through  a  Missouri 
STS  field  agent  and  the  Wood  Utilization 
Specialist  of  a  Special  Merit  STS  Project, 
assistance  was  given  In  all  aspects  of  plant 
lay-out,  scheduling  and  flow  as  well  as  tech- 
niques for  laminating  plastics  to  wood  A 
new  building  is  underway  which  will  house 
twenty  to  twenty-flve  employees. 

4.  Courses  offered  through  this  Program 
are  of  such  technical  nature  that  they  are 
not  readily  available  and  are  attended  by 
persons  who  must  keep  themselves  alert  to 
the   advancements   in   their   fields   to   keep 
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themaelves  and  their  companies  competitive 
Aa  companies  iip-^ade  their  technical  levels, 
employees  must  also  keep  current  and  ad- 
vancing 

5  Requests  fnr  technlc*!  Information 
from  the  Technological  Information  Center 
located  at  the  Linda  Hall  Library  of  Sclenc«» 
and  Technology  are  almost  doubling  each 
month  Requests  fir  technical  aaslstance  and 
Information  made  through  the  Industrial 
Referral  Center  at  this  half-year  point  in 
our  Program  are  three  times  the  number  of 
requests  made  the  whole  of  last  year  Th  ■ 
effectiveness  in  utUzlng  this  information  U 
shown  through  reports  nt  Job  Increases.  JuJ 
advancements  plant  expansions.  Increascl 
pr<xluctlon  and  money  saved 

8  Nf)  other  federal-;  tate  progriuns  are  co- 
ordinated through  the  3tate  T<»chnlcal  Serv- 
ices Program  However  :he  cooperation  iff 
all  agencies  are  utilized  when  pertinent  to 
the  problem  at  hand  These  .igenrles  are  also 
welcome  to  utilize  the  3TS  Program  for  the 
benefit  cf  the  State  and  Its  industry  when 
necessary 

7  One  of  the  primary  benetlt-s  resulting 
from  this  Program,  other  than  direct  and 
indirect  technological  advancement  and  as- 
sistance for  industry  is  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  cooperation  tjetween  the  3tate-sup- 
portecl  ikiid  private  educational  Institutions 
wnich.twve  grown  for  the  rlrsi  ume  through 
this  Program  Each  Institution  Is  now  pull- 
ing with  the  others  fur  the  betterment  of 
the  whole  State  This  Program  also  provides 
the  mean:  for  colleges  and  universities  to 
have  more  Interaction  with  buslnerss  and  in- 
dustry and  assists  these  Institutions  in  re- 
lating more  directly  to  industry  needs 

8  We  have  not  been,  up  to  this  time, 
recording  cost  benetlt  figure  We  do  re- 
cord benetlta  resulting  from  individual 
projects  or  activities,  and  estimated  savings 
However  even  this  type  of  follow-up  has 
not  been  strenuously  pursued  up  until  the 
last  few  months  Although  this  program  is 
extremely  benertclal  for  Missouri  industry. 
much  'it  this  Is  of  an  Intangible  nature  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering this  Program  on  the  State  level 
last  year  at  approximately  ♦2o.00U  is  ex- 
tremely small  when  compared  with  just  one 
example  ol  savings  of  one  million  dollars 
per  year  estimated  by  a  company  and  result- 
ing from  .1  new  technique  one  of  Its  em- 
ployees learned  at  an  STS  sponsored  course 

Commonwealth  of  Vircinl* 

Govern iiR's  OmcE. 
Richmond  July  17.  1969 
Senator  Winston  Procty 
Senate  Ofice  Building 
Washington   D  C 

De.*r  Sen\tor  Prolty  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate your  continuing  interest  in  the 
State  Technical  Services  Program  as  well  ai 
the  opportunity  to  respond  to  your  inquiry 
concerning  its  value  to  commence  and  in- 
dustry in  Virginia  Your  letter  of  June  twen- 
ty-,iieventh  contains  several  perceptive  and 
penetrating  questions  very  similar  to  those 
addressed  in  a  recent  evaluation  of  Virginia  s 
Program,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed  for 
your  information  and  reference  For  your 
convenience,  I  wlU  restate  your  questions 
and  comment  In  capsule  form  on  each  sep- 
arately. 

1  To  what  extent  do  you  rely  on  the 
STS  program''' 

Virginias  State  Technical  Services  Pro- 
gram Is  a  major  link  between  education  and 
Industry  and  a  primary  means  of  transfer- 
ring technical  information 

2  To  what  extent  has  it  helped  attract 
industry  to  your  State''" 

Our  Program  provides  the  mechanism  for 
disseminating  advances  m  technical  knowl- 
edge and  for  marshalling  resources  of  the 
State  and  Nation  in  the  solution  of  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  problems.  Thus.  It  U  a 


signirtcant  facuir  in  the  economic  growth 
of  domestic  industry  and  provides  a  whole- 
some environment  for  new  Industrial  de- 
velopment 

J  'To  what  extent  has  It  helped  create 
new  employment   opportunities''' 

It  has  helped  create  many  new  Jobs  In 
Industry  and  commerce 

4  To  what  extent  has  It  helped  upgrade 
existing  employment'" 

It  Is  dimcult  to  evaluate  the  extent  to 
which  existing  employment  has  been  up- 
graded although  significant  strides  have 
been  made  and  Is  evkleiu  throughout  the  en- 
closed Rep<^irt  As  Illustrated  in  our  case 
studies  the  .ippllcatlon  of  waste  products  of 
industry  to  useful  purposes  Is  of  incalculable 
benefit  Generally  technological  advance- 
ments, in  the  long  run.  always  ha%e  an  en- 
hancing effect  on  the  quality  of  employment 

5  To  what  extent  has  It  etTectlvely  dis- 
seminated technical  Information  which  was 
used  to  Improve  business'" 

The  report  is  replete  with  salutary  ex- 
amples and  case  histories  In  addition  many 
educational  programs  have  been  conducted 
with  multifarious  benefits,  though  intangi- 
ble and  uniiuantlfled 

6  To  what  extent  has  the  STS    Program 
been    used    for    coordinating   other    Federal 
State  Programs^  " 

Through  the  State  Council  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation, the  State  Technical  Services  Pro- 
gram and  other  higher  education  programs 
are  coordinated  to  provide  business  and  In- 
dustry a  full  range  of  services  Our  State 
Technical  Services  Program  Is  a  vital  link  In 
our  higher  education  public  service  ef- 
forts 

7  "Please  Indicate  .my  other  benefits  that 
you  feel  have  been  (lerl\ed  from  your  State's 
participation  m  the  STS    Program   " 

Our  Program  is  .in  effective  Instrument  In 
the  development  of  .in  Industrial  extension 
program  for  the  entire  State. 

8.  "With  respect  to  the  above,  what  is  the 
cost  benefit  ratio  of  your  ST  S  Pro- 
gram?" the  cost  benefit  ration  ranges 
from  1  100  on  the  overall  program  to  1  1.000 
on  Individual  case  histories 

In  conclusion.  I  think  it  Is  appropriate  for 
the  National  Program  to  be  evaluated  at  this 
tlmr-  after  three  years  of  rjperatlon  If  Vir- 
ginia 3  experience,  which  I  have  described 
and  which  is  fully  d(x:imiented  in  the  en- 
closed report  is  any  indication  of  the  value 
of  the  program  to  the  national  economy,  It 
would  seem  appropriate  that  the  program  be 
substantially  expanded  in  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year 

Sincerely, 

Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr. 

State    of    West    Viroinia.    OmcE 

OF   THE  GOVER.NOR 

Charteaton.  July  21,  1969. 
Hon   Winston  Prouty. 
U  S.  Senate 

Cnmmittee  on  Commerce. 
Wastiington.  D  C 

Dkar  Senator  Prouty:  I  am  pleased  to 
reply  to  your  letter  expresslnij  your  Interest 
in  the  State  Technical  Services  Program 
more  especially  since  I.  too  have  a  con- 
tinuing interest  in  giving  assistance  to  busi- 
ness and  Industry  Early  in  this  administra- 
tion the  offlce  of  Federal-State  Relations 
was  created  within  my  offlce  The  STS  Pro- 
gram IS  now  administered  by  Federal-State 
Relations  and  not  by  our  SUte  Department 
of  Commerce 

It  !s  my  feeling  that  the  .STS  program  can 
be  an  effective  means  of  keeping  our  Indus- 
trial firms  abreast  of  the  latest  technical 
.idvances  In  their  particular  fields  Its  exist- 
ence as  a  functioning  unit  out  of  my  offlce 
Is  PMderice  of  my  feeling  about  the  Pro- 
gram and  of  our  desire  to  offer  assistance  to 
businesses — scientific  and  technological  as. 
sistance  in  flelds  they  might  not  otherwise 


be  able  to  obtain  By  Introducing  new  meth- 
i>ds.  Inventions,  and  innovations  coming  out 
of  government  and  privately  financed  re- 
search STS  has  given  our  manufacturers 
the  opportunity  to  Improve  their  products 
and  processes,  and.  In  some  cases,  has  en- 
courak'ed  them  to  broaden  their  product  line 
into  related  fields  of  endeavor  In  this  re- 
.spe<n.  STS  has  been  Instrumental  in  stabiliz- 
ing the  existing  level  of  employment  and 
added  new  jobs  as  well 

Since  Its  inception  In  West  Virginia  a  1'.?- 
tle  over  two  years  ago.  the  Program  ha.s  ijen- 
era'ed  over  320  requests  for  technical  iiir  r- 
inatlon  This  has  been  done  through  flel.l 
contact  service,  news  brief  publications,  m- 
stltutlonal  cotnact.s  seminars,  etc  The  fieicl 
contact  service  has  provided  an  excellent 
means  of  promoting  and  coordinating  the 
services  of  other  state  and  federal  agencies 
designed  to  aid  the  business  communities 
Field  contact  representatives  fairly  kiiou.- 
edgeable  about  related  agencies  have  maiie 
some  180  dt>cumeiued  referrals  to  these  agei.- 
cles  in  the  course  of  their  STS  work 

The  STS  Program  has  proven  to  t>e  an  ef- 
fective wedge  III  establl.shlng  closer  relation, 
bet-ween  the  busme.ss  community  and  state 
government  It  has  been  beneficial  to  larct> 
Industry  as  well  as  the  smaller  manufai- 
•urers  In  several  cases  it  has  led  the  Ian:. 
manufacturers  to  lower  cost  sources  of  rav. 
materials  and  services  clo.ser  to  home  It  has 
been  of  notable  help  in  aiding  small  buslne.--s 
to  obtain  government  contracts 

To  document  the  specific  benefits  derived 
from  this  Program  with  Its  inherent  intan- 
gibles is  difficult  In  the  last  three  months 
we  have  started  a  follow-up  procedure  .:. 
services  rendered  m  an  attempt  to  dollan/e 
derived  benents  Federal  funds  expended  • 
date  amount  to  $112.000  00  We  are  sure  lh..^ 
investment  has  been  returned  several  tlm^■.^ 
m  benetit.s  accruing  to  West  Virginia  in- 
dustry Our  neighboring  state  of  Vlrgmiii 
recently  ptiblished  a  report  entitled  Spe- 
cUic  Benefits  Report  "  This  report  shows  thai 
within  the  state  their  STS  efforts  have  re- 
sulted m  a  possible  1.000  return  on  the 
STS  money  spent 

We.  in  West  Virginia,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  Program  Is  needed  It  should  oe 
continued  and  with  a  higher  funded  level, 
could  be  made  even  more  effective  In  fact, 
the  most  serious  criticism  of  tlie  Program,  n 
seems  to  me,  is  simjjly  that  there  has  nu'. 
been  enough  money  to  accomplish  the  task 
set  forth 

You  should  be  aware  that  Federal  Funu- 
mg  on  the  basis  of  population  works  .i  d:-- 
advantage  on  West  Virginia  Many  pers.a. 
work  in  this  state  but  live  m  the  neighbor- 
ing states  of  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Marylana 
and  Virginia  Some  consideration  should  ()• 
given  to  increasing  grant  lei'els  to  the  les!-f 
populated  itatcs 

Finally,  ;f  your  office  summarizes  a  report 
of  your  findings,  we  would  be  most  intcresteu 
m  receiving  a  copy  Again.  I  sincerely  ap- 
preciate your  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
provide  you  with  my  thoughts  and  certalnn, 
you  may  publish  this  reply  m  tiearings  or  the 
congressional  record. 
Cordially, 

Arch   A.   Moore.   Jr  . 

Governor 

State  of  Washington.  Otfice  or 
THE  Governor. 

Olympia.  July  22,  1969. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty. 
US   Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  PRotrrr:  We  sincerely  ap- 
preciate the  Interest  that  you  are  taking  ;n 
the  State  Technical  Services  program  and 
are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  opinion  of  Its  merits. 

In  OUT  State  we  feel  It  has  demonstrated 
an    excellent    potential    for    contributing   to 
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economic  growth  despite  the  short  period  It 
lias  been  In  effect  Because  of  such  a  brief 
history  with  the  program,  we  have  found  It 
difficult  to  establish  a  direct  causal  relfttlon- 
.ship  between  an  STS  activity  and  allied  eco- 
nomic developments. 

Responding  to  your  queries  In  order,  we 
h.ive  had  the  following  experience  with  our 
STS  program, 

1  Our  universities  rely  on  this  program 
to  initiate  extensions  of  continuing  educa- 
ti  in  programs  into  areas  of  industrial  educa- 
tion which  they  are  otherwise  unable  to 
undertake.  Several  of  their  STS  projects  are 
now  continued  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
.liter  STS  provided  the  seed  money  for  their 
initiation  As  these  projects  reach  a  self- 
.~u--.talnlng  basis.  STS  funds  are  shifted  to 
new  activities,  thereby  catalyzing  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sequence  of  programs  di- 
rected tow-ard  technological  and  economic 
growth 

For  many  years,  industry  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  relied  upon  the  Technical  and 
Specifications  Center  of  the  Washington 
St  ate  Department  of  Commerce  and  Eco- 
n.'inlc  Development  for  military  specifica- 
tions and  special  Information  services.  The 
STS  program  is  enabling  us  to  expand  this 
service  to  include  many  other  types  of  tech- 
i.ical  information  commonly  needed  by  In- 
dustry and  commerce,  but  not  readily  avail- 
able from  other  public  sources  In  this  region, 
1  ■■  .  various  engineering  and  materials  spec- 
iiic.iUons  and  standards,  patents,  vendor 
<  analogs,  roster  of  technical  expertise,  direc- 
ts Ties  of  information  resources  and  of  Indus- 
trial education  courses,  and  a  clearinghouse 
;  'r  technical  Information  on  air  and  water 
[1  lUullon  control  methods.  We  feel  as  this 
repository  grows  and  as  Its  staff  gains  profi- 
( lency,  industry  will  place  Increasing  reli- 
ance on  this  service. 

2  In  this  initial  phase  no  extensive  use 
"f  the  STS  program  has  been  made  by  Indus- 
rial  development  groups  for  attrsictlng  In- 
dustry to  the  state.  The  program  has  enabled 
us  to  make  a  profile  of  the  technological  In- 
•.erests  of  the  slate  that  will  be  of  assistance 
in  projecting  future  Industrial  development. 

•  •  •  •  • 

4.  The  principal  effort  of  the  STS  program 
lias  been  through  industrial  education  pro- 
grams for  technical  and  management  person- 
nel Most  of  these  were  conducted  within  the 
past  two  years  and  in  this  short  period  no 
assessment  can  be  made  of  their  impact  on 
"pgradlng  existing  employment. 

5  Our  STS  program  has  made  two  unsuc- 
i  essful    attempts    at    the   disseminations   of 

pre-packaged"  technical  literature.  A  more 
airect  person-to-person  contact  appears  nec- 
essary to  effect  this  type  of  literature  dls- 
.-emlnatlon. 

6  The  STS  program  has  had  very  little 
involvement  with  other  Federal-State  pro- 
^.-rarns  except  for  cooperation  with  the  State 
Library  in  its  library  development  program 
under  the  Library  Act. 

7.  One  of  the  principal  benefits  has  been 
to  create  an  increased  Involvement  by  our 
.icademic  Institutions  with  industrial  prob- 
lems. 

•  ♦  •  *  » 

We  have  found  that  users  usually  associ- 
ate a  project  with  the  participating  Instlta- 
ttons.  but  seldom  Identify  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  program  as  a  sponsor.  Despite 
this  problem  of  Identity,  we  feel  that  sub- 
.siantlal  progress  Is  being  made  toward 
achieving  the  goals  stated  In  the  State  Tech- 
nical Service  .'Vet  of  1965. 

I  hope  this  letter  provides  the  needed  in- 
formation. Please  let  me  know  if  we  can  be 
of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel   J.    Evans, 

Governor. 


The  State  of  Wisconsin,  Exbcu- 
tive  Oftice, 

Madison, 
Hon.  Winston  PRotrrY, 

U.S.    Senator,    U.S.    Senate.    Committee    on 
Commerce,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  the 
State  Technical  Services  Program  and  I  am 
glad  to  add  my  comments  for  your  evaluation. 

Whereas  the  state  units  and  the  State 
Technical  Services  program  are  coordinated 
through  meetings  between  the  University 
and  the  related  State  Departments,  our  re- 
liance upon  the  State  Technical  Services 
program  Is  primarily  in  serving  the  inaustiy 
in  the  State.  This  service  is  made  known  as 
one  of  the  resources  to  be  used  and  Is  recom- 
mended by  advisors  in  assisting  our  Wiscon- 
sin companies  and  it  Is  described  in  literature 
about  resources  in  the  State.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  as  to  whether  or  not  It 
has  helped  attract  industry  to  Wisconsin. 

Prom  Information  supplied  to  me  by  the 
State  Director  for  the  annual  report,  the 
Information  Services  answered  over  4,000 
requests  for  technical  information  this  year 
and  the  Field  Services  made  over  100  calls  on 
companies  and  replied  to  some  1.400  tele- 
phone requests  for  Information.  I  believe  this 
has  demonstrated  a  good  dissemination  of 
technical  Information. 

The  dollar  benefits  from  the  transfer  of 
knowledge  Inevitably  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine early  in  any  utilization.  .A  sample  of 
the  major  users  of  the  services  indicated  that 
about  one  half  could  fix  some  dollar  vaiue 
of  savings,  sales,  development  program  ex- 
penditures or  capital  Investment  which  re- 
sulted from  the  services.  A  selected  sample 
of  ten  users  yielded  a  short-term  benefit  of 
about  $3  million  and  a  five-year  potential  of 
an  estimated  $20  million. 

A  major  benefit  often  overlooked  is  the 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  by  using  existing 
facilities  and  staff.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin Engineering  Library  has  estimated 
that  the  use  of  the  library  in  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  program  has  resulted  in  a 
savings  to  the  using  companies  in  the  State 
of  the  order  of  $750,000  per  year  because  the 
library  holdings  and  clerical  staff  need  not  be 
duplicated  In  all  of  the  using  firms. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  sampling  and 
the  intangible  benefits,  no  reliable  overall 
cost/benefit  ratio  can  be  determined  at  this 
point.  A  lower  bound  on  this  number,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  at  least  a  return  of  ten 
dollars  for  each  dollar  Invested  In  the  pro- 
gram If  no  multiplier  effects  are  considered. 

The  coordination  with  other  Federal  State 
programs  such  as  EDA  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation's  Sea  Grant  Program  hsis 
been  excellent.  The  similarity  of  objectives 
has  permitted  a  good  exchange  of  expertise 
and  operations.  The  cooperation  generated 
between  engineering  and  business  faculties 
and  between  institutions  has  been  gratifying 
and  an  unexpected  side  benefit.  There  Is  an 
Increased  interchange  and  cooperation 
among  the  states  and  an  increased  use  of 
State  and  Federal  resources. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  beginning  of 
substantial  help  can  be  seen  especially  In 
the  increased  awareness  of  the  smaller  firm 
in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
new  technologies  and  the  available  resources. 
At  a  time  when  the  nation  faces  many  needs 
and  priorities,  we  must  not  neglect  Industry 
a  segment  of  our  economy  that  provides  jobs 
and  tax  base  important  to  our  national  goals. 
Our  economists  make  a  convincing  argument 
for  Increased  productivity  as  a  major  asset 
In  meeting  this  challenge.  The  available  tech- 
nical information  properly  disseminated 
should  materially  aid  in  achieving  this  ob- 
jective. 

Sincerely, 

Warren  P.  Knowles. 

Governor, 


State  of  New  Hampshire. 

July  9,  1969. 
From:    Zandy  Taft.   Coordinator  of  Federal 

Funds. 
To:  Senator  Winston  Prouty. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty  :  Tliank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  27th  regarding  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Program  In  New  Hampshire. 

Many  answers  of  the  questions  you  put 
are  as  follows: 

1.  N.H.'s  participation  In  STS  Is  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  effective  application  of 
science  and  technology  in  business  and  In- 
dustry will  stimulate  increased  economic 
progress  for  the  State.  .  .   . 

2.  Hard  to  measure,  as  this  is  not  one  of 
primary  STS  goals.  STS  staff  has  worked 
with  several  company  representatives,  how- 
ever, major  emphasis  has  been  on  existing 
Industry. 

3.  &  4.  Some  new  employment  has  resulted 
from  STS  efforts,  but  major  emphasis  has 
been  on  upgrading  existing  employment 
base,  through  continuing  education  activities. 

5.  Quite  extensively,  as  measured  by  docu- 
mented evidence  from  a  number  of  firms 
who  have  participated  in  the  program. 

6.  STS  has  been  used  in  coordination  with 
a  number  of  Federal  and  State  programs 
and  agencies,  emphasizing  the  following: 
Small  Business  Administration,  New  England 
Regional  Commission,  New  England  Gover- 
nor's Conference,  New  England  Marine  Re- 
sources Information  Program,  N.  H.  Indus- 
trial Development,  N.  E.  Technical  Services, 
Tuck  School  (Dartmouth)  Boston  College, 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  and  the  Re- 
sources Development  Center,  Engineering 
Experiment  Station.  Cooperative  and  Uni- 
versity Extensions,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

7.  STS  has  increased  awareness  of  avail- 
able technology-transfer  capabilities  of  exist- 
ing State  and  Federal  agencies  and  institu- 
tions, and  more  utilization  thereof. 

8.  Documented  economic  returns  to  the 
State  to  date  Indicate  a  cost /benefit  ration 
of  1  1,  a  reasonable  multiplier  effect  would 
Indicate  about  $2  return  for  every  $1  ex- 
f>ended. 

To  summarize.  I  feel  that  the  STS  pro- 
gram has  been  of  real  benefit  to  the  State,  In 
that  It  provides  technical  service  opportuni- 
ties to  many  smaller  firms,  enabling  them  to 
compete  technologically  with  larger  firms  In 
other  states.  The  flow  of  technology  to  New 
Hampshire  firms  has  been  accelerated,  a  criti- 
cally Important  factor  in  this  era  of  rapid 
technological  change. 

You  have  my  permission  to  publish  any 
remarks  and  hearings  for  the  congressional 
file. 

Sincerely, 

Alexander  M.  Tatt. 

State  of  new  Jersey.  Depart- 
ment OF  Conservation  and  Ec- 
onomic Development, 

Trenton.  July  23. 1969. 
Hon.  Winston  Prouty, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty:  *  *  •  A  number  of 
technical  inquiries  have  been  received,  and 
fortunately  our  record  is  a  good  one  be- 
cause we  have  been  able  to  provide  valuable 
information  to  each  inquirer  to  date. 

The  basis  of  our  New  Jersey  Program  will 
be  a  comprehensive  Information  Center  and 
a  strong  Engineering  Extension  Service,  both 
in  cooperation  with  Rutgers,  The  State  Uni- 
versity. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  revising  our 
current  program  in  an  effort  to  make  It 
even  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  our 
State  and  particularly  those  of  our  under- 
privileged minorities. 

We  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  State 
Technical  Services  Program  because  we  feel 
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th*t  It  will  make  New  Jersey  lnclvi»trle»  more 
competitive  th»t  it  will  attract  new  indus- 
try to  our  State,  end  that  more  Jobs  and 
Increased  ratablea  will  be  provided  Pijrther- 
more,  to  strengthen  the  State  program  we 
are  partlclpaUng  actively  In  a  Regional  In- 
formation System  which  will  Incorporate 
the  libraries  and  Information  faclUUea  nf 
our  neighboring  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  Into  a  single  organization  that  will 
provide  much  more  to  New  Jersey  customers 
than  would  be  possible  were  we  to  limit  our 
effort*  to  the  area  within  our  political 
boundaries 

Included  In  our  program  for  the  current 
year  will  be  a  cost  benefit  ratio  study  which 
win  provide  us  with  precise  statistical  data 
rherefcre,  a  year  from  now  we  will  be  in  a 
much  better  position  '^  provide  you  spe- 
cific answers  to  the  intereatlni?  qviestlons 
you  have  raised 

Sincerely  yours 

RoBIRT  A    Ro« 

Commt.isiunfr 

3TATX  or  Niw  York, 

Exin-Tive  Chamber 

Albany    July  31    1969 
Hon    WrNSTON  Pna^rrr 
V  S    Senator 

out  Senate  OJice  Building, 
Wa-nhin^on .  D  C 

-  Okab-Win  Thank  you  far  your  recent  let- 
ter regarding  the  State  Technical  Services 
Program 

State  Commerce  Commissioner  Neal  L 
Moylan  recently  advised  me  of  the  Arthur  D 
Little  Company's  evaluation  of  3TS  programs 
His  Department  was  contacted  by  that  com- 
pany and  has  provided  them  with  operational 
statistics  and  specific  case  histories  pernnent 
to  the  New  Y^rlt  State  Prjgram  I  have  asked 
Commissioner  Moylan  to  also  send  this  Infor- 
mation to  you 

I  am  concerned  about  the  ultimate  fate  of 
this  excellent  program  We  recognized  the 
potential  benefits  of  3TS  and  consequently 
Vew  York  State  has  actively  supported  It 
from  Its  beginning 

Prom  inception  through  ftsral  1969  nearly 
one  million  dollars  will  have  been  expended 
by  the  State  to  support  STS  Nineteen  re- 
gional centers  have  already  been  established 
Over  40.0CXX)  requests  for  assistance  have 
been  acted  upon 

At  present,  the  program  provides  the  only 
direct  communications  channel  between  in- 
dustry and  educational  centers  throughout 
the  State  Many  concrete  benefits  to  specific 
industries  have  resulted  thereby  I  believe 
that  the  long-term  benefits  of  this  inter- 
change of  knowledge  if  it  Is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, are  of  Immeasurable  value  to  the 
future  growth  of  the  State 

It  !3  difficult  to  see  how  Indostrles.  in  par- 
ticularly smail  ones,  will  be  able  to  function 
effectively  as  the  already  rapid  pace  of  tech- 
nological change  accelerates  in  the  years  to 
come  without  STS  or  Its  equivalent  to  aid 
them 

I  strongly  recommend  that  Congress  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram It  has  proven  valuable  to  New  York 
and  to  all  the  states  in  the  future. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection If  you  wish  to  include  these  remarks 
m  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

NKI30N  A,  ROCKKIXLLn. 

Statb  or  Nevada, 
Car'<un  City   Ner  ,  July  10   1969 
Hon   Winston  Prouty. 
V  S   Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 
Dear  Senator  Pxolty 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  such  a 
program  to  Nevada,  especially  when  we  are 
In  the  greatest  Industrial  and  economic  ex- 


pansion In  our  history  To  have  the  resource 
information  and  the  advantages  of  on-going 
research  is  nne  thing  Por  business  to  receive 
this  knowledge  is  another  I  feel  the  STS 
program  is  exactly  the  answer  U)  the  problem 
i)f    information    dissemination 

By  the  redeslgnation  ki  the  state  level  and 
continued  coordination  with  the  Cnlverslty 
System.  I  feel  the  program  will  improve  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  per)ple  and  business  In 
Nevada 

In  answer  to  vnur  questions  J.  i  4  and  8 — 
I  am  told  the  former  plan  did  not  call  for  a 
cost  benefit  ratio  study  and  therefore,  figures 
on  the  actual  re.su Ir*  of  STS  m  fields  of  em- 
ployment and  business  attraction  are  not 
available:  however  once  combined,  services 
and  assistance  of  all  levels  are  helpful  to 
l:)u.stne»s  an  industry 

Senator  'here  ;»re  many  Individual  ex- 
.imples  of  pr»lse  f>)r  the  past  STS  program 
And  the  help  given  tii  firms  and  rompanlw 
iix-ated  in  mv  State  I  can  only  say  we  hope 
t.i  improve  aiui  expand  the  advantages  of 
mixlern  technology  'o  more  people  and  with 
leas  staff  .salarleiB 

I  wholeheartedly  -•upport  the  continuation 
of  the  STS  program  and  feel  a  determination 
should  be  made  bv  Congress  as  soon  as  p<i8- 
alble  as  the  remaining  funds  will  not  permit 
prolonged  activity 

Be.st  penHiniil  rexard* 
.Sincerelv 

Paul  Laxalt. 
Gox^erntjT  of  Nevada 

State  or   North  Carolina. 

Raleigh    .V  C    July  IS,  1969 
Hon    Winston  L    Prouty 
U  S    Senate. 

Committee  on  Commerce. 
Wjjihington    D  C 

DtLAR  SENAfoB  rhank  vou  for  your  letter 
ijf  June  Jl  regarding  an  evaluation  of  our 
North  Carolina  State  Technical  Services  Pro- 
gram Ctovemor  Scott  hiis  requested  the  De- 
p.irujien;  of  .Administration,  which  is  also  the 
Designated  Agency  for  the  State  Technical 
Services  Program  In  North  Carolina,  to  re- 
spond to  the  questions  you  have  presented. 
Our  most  considered  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  as  follows 

1  To  what  extent  do  you  rely  (jn  the  State 
Technical  Services  Pr<3gTam ' 

Most  Inquiries  of  a  technical  nature  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Administration 
<r  to  the  Depar'ment  of  Conservation  and 
Development  I  know  that  there  is  excellent 
personal  working  relationship  between  these 
departments  and  the  participating  instltu- 
nons  of  the  State  Technical  Services  Pro- 
gram The  exchange  of  ideas  and  information 
between  these  groups  is.  m  my  opinion, 
highly  beneficial  In  providing  the  most  use- 
ful and  appropriate  re.sponse  This  Is  par- 
ticularly effective  in  serving  the  small  in- 
dustries of  our  State 

2  To  what  extent  has  it  helped  attract  in- 
dustry to  your  State' 

There  are  many  contributing  agencies  to 
our  industrial  development  prcjgram  and  our 
University  service  agencies  are  Involved  in 
varying  degrees  Some  .specifics  directly  re- 
lated to  the  State  Technical  Service  Program 
would   Include   the  following 

Id)  Many  Industries  need  to  know  of 
special  technical  or  manufacturing  capa- 
bilities within  the  area  being  considered  as  a 
possible  new  plant  site  Here  again,  because 
of  the  excellent  communications  between 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment and  Slate  Technical  Service  Pleld 
Representatives,  answers  are  supplied  from 
persons  most  familiar  with  the  existing  in- 
dustry In  the  state 

( b )  Under  the  North  Carolina  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Program,  several  directories 
have  been  compiled  which  identify  scientific 
and  technical  capabilities  within  the  State, 
These  serve  multiple  purposes  but  are  most 
useful    In   demonstrating   to  new   flrma   the 


technological    advancements    our   Industrie.s 
have  made  In  recent  years 

(Ci  New  companies  considering  North  Car- 
olina as  a  potential  area  for  expansion  ,jre 
usually  concerned  with  educational  oHeniu^ 
which  will  be  available  to  their  top  scie:.- 
tlfic.  engineering,  and  management  person- 
nel. As  you  know  many  such  programs  are 
sponsored  or  coordinated  by  8tat«  Techni- 
cal Service  personnel. 

3  To  what  extent  has  It  helped  rre,,> 
new  employment  opportunities? 

We  must  admit  that  we  have  not  kept  x, 
good  a  record  on  this  as  we  probably  shoii  i 
have  Let  me  answer  It  this  way:  During  t:.e 
past  two  years,  our  State  Technical  Serv;,  fs 
Pleld  Representatives  have  personally  cr.. 
tacted  over  2000  Industries.  Their  missi,  .- 
was  to  Inform  and  encourage  partlclpati  ti 
in  many  informational,  educational,  referr,.. 
and  technical  assistance  projects  During  -..e 
current  year.  500  companies  were  contacuxi 
and  about  366  firms  received  technical  ■-- 
slstmce  or  Information.  We  couldn't  ha.,- 
done  this  amount  of  work  and  evaluat.  a 
each  and  every  project  so  let  me  cite  son  e 
recent  examples: 

I  a)    Sixteen   new   persons  employed    b\ 
metal  plating  firm  due  to  Increased  businc  - 
directly   resuiung   from   liaison  efforts   o:    , 
State   Technical   Services  Pleld   Repreaen-   - 
tlve. 

I  b  I  Seven  new  persons  employed  bv  i 
small  upholstered  frame  manufacturer  d  .c 
to  the  implementation  of  cost  control  sv  - 
terns  and  plant  layout  changes  recon- 
mended  by  State  Technical  Services  Rep,-.  - 
sent&ilves 

(ci    .A   plant   employing  40   people  credlLs 
the  State  Technical  Services  Program  with 
saving"   20   Jobs    because   of    their  cost   rf- 
ductlon  efforts 

Other  projects  not  yet  brought  to  frultl'.n 
along  with  additional  follow-up  on  com- 
pleted projects  would  provide  many  other 
examples. 

4.  To  what  extent  has  it  helped  upgra-.ie 
existing  employment? 

The  State  Technical  Services  Program  pr  >- 
vlded  the  Impetus  txj  extensively  expand  :<.: 
engineering  continuing  education  progr.^m 
To  Illustrate  this.  27  shor:  courses  and  Ed.;- 
catlonal  Television  programs  were  hela  : 
1966-67.  48  in  1967-68,  and  71  in  1968-'':' 
This  past  year  .1968-69|  there  were  46;: 
attendees  as  compared  to  1962  In  1965-66 

The  loan  of  training  aids  for  use  by  in- 
dustry has  been  a  conUnulng  State  Tech- 
nical Services  pr.iject  This  past  year  there 
were  2157  Him  loans  as  compared  to  996  ::. 
1965-66  We  estimated  that  over  30,000  ir;- 
dustrlal  employees  benefited  by  the  Inclu- 
sion of  these  visual  aids  in  industrial  train- 
ing programs. 

5  To  what  extent  has  It  effectively  dlssen;:- 
nated  technical  information  which  w.as  used 
to  Improve  business? 

This  past  year  our  Technical  InformatKn 
Center  has  performed  over  400  llbrar' 
searches  for  business  and  industry  in  t.ie 
State.  In  addition,  ten  Information  resouf'  e 
guides  have  been  compiled  and  distributed 
upon  request. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Research  Cen- 
ter has  prepared  mare  than  30  bibliographies 
on  topics  with  broad  general  latere.?:  '. 
North  Carolina  Industry  The  Sclen  e  and 
Technology  Research  Center  utilized  the 
Triangle  University  Computation  Center  fa- 
cilities to  search  more  than  half  a  million 
technical  and  scientific  documenu. 

6.  To  what  extent  has  the  State  STS  P.-  - 
gram  been  used  for  coordinating  other  Ffd- 
eral,  State  programs? 

I  believe  that  our  State  Technical  Services 
Program  has  helped  considerably  In  Impr  ■■ - 
Ing  communications  and  cooperation  beiweoi^ 
many  Federal  and  State  programs.  Coordm  i- 
tlon  doesn't  exactly  fit  here.  Por  example 
all  personnel  Involved  in  the  State  Technlc;i'. 
Services  Program  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  persons  In  other  agencies  i  :n 
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fact,  have  been  required)  to  become  knowl- 
edgeable of  other  programs  so  that  duplica- 
tion of  effort  will  be  avoided.  This  applies  to 
b.ith  State  and  Federal  programs.  As  a  result, 
there  are  many  referrals  and  cooperative 
projects  between  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration office  in  Charlotte,  the  United 
St.ites  Department  of  Commerce  Pleld  OfBoe 
m  Greensboro,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  and  State  Technical  Services 
personnel  and  participating  institutions. 

7.  Other  beneflu  (see  letter  tor  complete 
question) . 

Up  until  now  we  have  been  talking  in 
terms  ot  very  tangible  benefits,  but  now 
allow  me  to  be  a  bit  phlUsophlcal. 

The  State  Technical  Services  Program  has 
allowed  us  to  establish  a  firm  approach  of 
assistance  to  many  businesses.  Industries, 
.uid  Individuals  ■with  problems  or  needs  that 
0  iver  a  multitude  of  topics  that  do  not  fit 
!. tally  into  any  one  agency's  responsibility. 
.Although  most  of  the  inquiries  are  of  a 
technical  or  managerial  nature,  everyone 
requires  personal  attention  for  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  It  Is  this  Intangible 
benefit  of  f>erBonal  consultation  given  or  ar- 
r.iuged  by  State  Technical  Services  person- 
I'.el  that  constitutes  a  great  majority  of  the 
other  benefits"  derived  by  this  program.  I 
do  not  know  the  "batting  average"  for  the 
success  of  new  Ideas  or  new  products,  but  it 
seems  that  I  remember  a  quote  of  "only  one 
or  two  out  of  100  ever  reach  a  good  measure 
of  success".  The  same  holds  true  for  many  of 
the  persons  contacted  under  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Program;  i.e.,  for  every  suc- 
cess story  we  cite,  there  must  be  Eeveral 
dozen  that  are  concluded  with  no  measura- 
ble results — except  that  the  firm  or  IndMd- 
ual  has  the  satlsfjrlng  feeling  that  the  beet 
effort  from  an  assisting  Bigency  has  been 
obtained. 

8  Cost  Benefit  Ratio. 

Elducatlonal.  referral,  and  information 
programs  are  most  difficult  to  evaluate.  The 
eilectlveness  of  our  State  Technical  Services 
P.-ogram  can  best  be  measured  by  the  greatly 
increasing  demand  for  the  services  It  pro- 
'.Icies.  We  are  instituting  a  formal  dollar 
ev.iluatlon  procedure  this  year  and  are  con- 
fident that  these  results  will  be  most  gratify- 
ing A  partial  answer  can  be  obtained  by 
referral  to  the  report  supplied  to  the  Office 
■  >:  State  Technical  Services  about  four 
months  ago. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  note  that  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  we  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  made  a  conscientious  effort  to 
establish  a  stable  and  effective  program  for 
.;.:.sistance  to  commerce  and  industry.  A  very 
e  '  td  beginning  has  been  made — one  that 
i-hould  be  continued  and  expanded.  In  fact, 
our  State  Legislature  believes  in  the  pro- 
gram so  strongly  that  State  matching  funds 
in  support  of  this  act  have  been  available 
fiir  the  past  two  years  and  are  now  com- 
mitted through  1970.  We  sincerely  hop*  that 
your  Committee  on  Commerce  will  Bee  the 
fime  potential  and  make  a  similar  commit- 
ment on  a  National  level. 
Sincerely, 

W.  L.  TtniNER. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg,  Pa..  July  14, 1969. 
Hon  Winston  Proutt. 
Committee  on  Commerce, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  PnorrrT :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  27,  1969,  In  which  you  express 
ynur  interest  in  Pennsylvania's  experience 
with  the  State  Technical  Services  Program. 
X  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  reply  to 
your  specific  questions  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  the  program  In  Pennsylvania. 

The  responsibility  for  the  State  Technical 
Services  Program  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
^i'signed  to  the  Bureau  of  State  and  Fed- 


eral Economic  Aid  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  Act  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Pennsylvania  Technical 
Assistance  Program  (PENNTAP)  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  being  the 
Designated  Agency.  PENNTAP  exists  solely  to 
disseminate  tecnlcal  information  and  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-182. 

1.  "To  what  extent  do  you  rely  on  the  S.T.S. 
program?" 

The  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  relies 
on  the  S.T.S.  program  as  the  means  for  plac- 
ing technical  information  in  the  hands  of 
Industry — to  Improve  products  and  services, 
increase  profits  and  (as  a  result)  provide 
additional  employment  possibilities  within 
Pennsylvania. 

In  the  last  full  year  for  which  data  Is 
available  (July  1,  1967— June  30,  1968), 
PENNTAP  services  were  used  by  976  com- 
panies. This  Is  an  increase  of  219%  over 
the  previous  program  year. 

The  growth  pattern  of  industrial  users  of 
the  State  Technical  Services  Program  in 
Pennsylvania  (PENNTAP)  has  been  a  slow 
but  steady  Increase.  This  Is  graphically 
presented  in  the  attached  chart  of  just 
one  of  our  projects — the  Library  Informa- 
tion Services.  A  constant  problem  remains 
of  reaching  effectively  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  potential  users  of  PENNTAP  services— 
especially   the   small   businessman. 

2.  To  what  extent  has  It  helped  attract 
Industry  to  your  State?" 

The  Pennsylvania  Technical  Assistance 
Program  has  been  concerned  primarily  ■with 
assisting  the  more  than  17,000  Industrial 
establishments  already  located  ■within  our 
Commonwealth.  Emphasis  under  the  S.T.S. 
program  has  not  been  placed  on  attempting 
to  attract  industry  from  outside  the  State. 
However,  the  availability  of  the  PENNTAP 
services  have  been  utilized  by  some  out  of 
state  publicity  to  indicate  services  that  are 
available  to  industry  once  It  locates  within 
the  Commonwealth.  The  emphasis  has  been 
to  upgrade  present  Industry  through  provid- 
ing technical  knowledge  which  will  have 
economic  Impact. 

3.  "To  what  extent  has  It  helped  create 
new  employment  opportunities?" 

The  stress  of  PENNTAP  has  been  to  pro- 
vide technical  information  as  an  answer 
to  existing  technical  problems.  We  think  that 
in  the  process  we  are  creating  the  proba- 
bility of  new  employment.  Pennsylvania  is 
blessed  with  a  larger  industrial  community 
and  our  philosophy  has  been  to  make  them 
as  strong  technically  and  economically  as 
possible.  The  resulting  expansion,  we  be- 
lieve, win  eventually  lead  to  new  employ- 
ment possibilities. 

4.  "TO  what  extent  has  it  helped  upgrade 
existing  employment?" 

Once  again  our  emphasis  has  been  on  help- 
ing the  "decision  makers"  of  organizations 
receive  the  technical  information  they  need 
to  strengthen  their  companies.  You  will  re- 
call that  Public  Law  89-182  does  not  permit 
the  direct  training  of  hourly  workers;  there- 
fore, the  upgrading  of  existing  employment 
has  been  exclusively  on  the  managerial,  tech- 
nical level  with  the  individual  companies 
following  through  on  the  updating  of  their 
hourly  employees  as  needed  based  ■ufx>n 
technological  change. 

5.  "To  what  extent  has  it  effectively  dis- 
seminated technical  information  which  was 
used  to  Improve  business?" 

Attached  to  this  correspondence  is  a  series 
of  selected  case  studies  which  illustrates  the 
diverse  tyi)e  of  assistance  provided  to  indus- 
try. In  some  cases  you  wUl  note  that  actual 
dollar  sa^vlngs  occurred  as  a  result  of  apply- 
ing a  technologloal  answer  to  an  existing 
problem  and  thereby  eliminating  ■waste  or 
Improving  production.  In  other  cases  you 
will  see  where  contemplated  processes  and 
the  resulting  expenditures  did  not  occur 
because  the  knowledge  prevented  the  com- 


pany from  making  a  mistake.  In  other  cate- 
gories, you  will  note  that  costly  time  and 
money  In  conducting  research  wae  eliminated 
due  to  the  availability  of  existing  informa- 
tion when  supvpUed  to  the  industrialists.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  the  greatest  effec- 
tiveness occurs  when  a  p>erson  to  person  situ- 
ation exists — where  a  specific  solution  can 
be  suggested  to  a  sf>eclflc  problem. 

Also  attached  to  this  oorrespondenee  is  a 
copy  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Everett 
Zurn,  Chairman  of  Zurn  Industries  of  Eirle, 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Evaluation  Panel  appointed  by  the  US  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Mr.  Zurn.  who  h£kd  the 
privilege  of  reviewing  a  number  of  the  state 
programs  as  a  member  of  the  Panel,  has  in- 
dicated that  he  felt  the  Pennsylvania  pro- 
gram was  being  quite  effective  in  the  dis- 
semination of  technical  Information. 

6.  "To  what  extent  has  the  State  STS  pro- 
gram been  used  for  coordinating  other  Fed- 
eral State  programs?" 

Pennsylvania  '.z  r:r:v.::-tc  ir.  having  in  iU 
state  government  the  Bureau  of  State  and 
Federal  Economic  Aid,  which  coordinates 
many  grant  assistance  programs  on  behalf  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  State  responsi- 
bility for  PENNTAP  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Director  of  this  Bureau. 

PENNTAP  has  a  very  close  relationship 
■with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Pleld 
Office  in  Philadelphia  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  developing  informal  but  practical 
technical  transfer  programs  between  the 
states  of  Deleware,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. PENNTAP  is  also  actively  coordi- 
nating its  activities  with  such  state  pro- 
grams as  the  Pennsylvania  Science  and  Engi- 
neering Foundation,  the  Governor's  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce  (Industrial  Development  Divi- 
sion), the  numerous  Economic  Development 
Councils  and  Local  Development  Districts  of 
Appalachla  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  past — 
where  applicable — through  such  other  pro- 
grams as  EDA  and  SB  A. 

7.  "Please  Indicate  any  other  benefits  that 
you  feel  have  been  derived  from  your  State's 
participation  in  the  S.T.S.  program." 

I  have  attempted  to  point  out  in  the  se- 
lected case  studies  (Which  are  attached i  the 
specific  technical  benefits  that  are  accruing. 
There  are  many  other  intangible  benefits 
which  at  this  point  are  hard  to  evaluate  Spe- 
cifically, PENNTAP  has  provided  the  means 
whereby  an  Industrialist  who  is  on  "dead 
center"  not  knowing  where  to  turn  for  as- 
sistance now  has  an  organization  available 
to  him  which  can  now  make  him  aware  of 
the  countless  resources  available  to  him 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Through  PENNTAP,  an  exchange  of  ideas  is 
occurring  between  the  members  of  the  aca- 
demic and  Industrial  communities  and  com- 
munication, which  Is  so  \ltal  to  our  tech- 
nological society,  is  Improving. 

8.  "With  respect  to  the  above,  what  is 
the  cost/benefit  ratio  of  your  State  S.T.S. 
program?" 

This  IS  truly  a  difficult  question  and  I  am 
not  sure  an  answer  exists  Por  example.  20 
peopls  attended  a  three-day  session  devoted 
to  helping  them  reach  a  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  they  should  automate  their  plant. 
One  individual  decides,  as  a  result  of  the 
conference,  that  automation  is  needed  by  his 
organization.  He  then  has  an  engineering 
firm  design  the  equipment,  capital  funds  are 
secured,  and  plant  layout  changes  are  made. 
Perhaps  a  period  of  18  months  to  two  years 
passes  before  the  results  are  seen.  At  that 
point,  how  much  of  the  cost  of  putting  on 
the  seminar  versus  the  effectiveness  of  the 
autotnatlon  change  can  be  attributed  to  an 
STS  program  and  how  much  to  Individual 
company  management,  consulting  engineers, 
manufacturers,  etc.? 

Another  example:  a  company  intends  to 
spend  money  to  change  a  production  process 
which   they   think  will  correct   an  existing 
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problem,    and    through    PENVTAP    '.hey    are 
shown  that  this  change  will  not  solve  their 
problem    What  sho'.Ud  be  the  economic  cost 
beneflt  ratio  here' 

One  of  the  big  problems  that  we  are  en- 
countering Is  that  companies  are  extremely 
reluctant  to  provide  specific  doliar  figures  on 
benefits  derived  since  they  are  m  an  ex- 
tremely competitive  market  and  prefer  to  be 
very  vague  about  such  dita  It  would  ^eem 
to  me  that  the  proof  and  the  ben -fit  of  the 
program  are  tjeing  clearly  demonnrat<Hl  in 
the  number  of  new  users  of  the  pro^r-im  and 
to  the  number  of  industrial  org4iilz  it.ons 
that  have  become  repeat  users  Our  hies  are 
faarly  full  of  industrial  companies  thanlCin< 
us  for  the  a&slstance  but  very  Utile  can  be 
translated  into  direct  statistical  data 

I  hope  the  above  information  's  helpful 
and  If  you  would  care  to  have  aiduiciiil 
Information  or  copies  of  our  project  or  an- 
nual reports,  I  will  be  very  happy  to  send 
such  literature  to  you 

You  have  my  permission  to  publish  this 
reply  in  hearings  or  in  the  Congression  il 
Record 

Sincerely  yours. 

Raymond  P   Shajtr 

St.»te  or  SotJTK  Ca«olina. 
.    •  Columbia    SC  .  Augu.it  II     1969 
Hten    WiNeroN  Prolty. 

L'  S  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D  C 
Deab  Senator  PBotTY  This  Is  in  reference 
tJ  your  recent  letter  requesting  my  com- 
ments on  several  questions  relating  to  the 
State  Technical  Services  Program  Attached 
la  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  w^hlch  expresses 
the  comments  of  the  Stiite  agency  designated 
to  operate  the  Technical  Services  Program 
You  have  the  permission  of  this  office  to 
publish  these  view*  in  the  Congressional 
Record 

Sincerely. 

Robert   E    McNair 

iNTER-OmCE    MeMORANOI'M      STATE    DEVELOP- 
MENT Board    Colvmbia    SC 
Date     August  5    1969 
From    P   M   Smurthwaite 
To    Mr  J  D  Little.  Jr 

Subject  Comments  ir.  Response  to  Senator 
Winston  Proutys  Letter  of  June  27  to 
Governor  Robert  E  McNair  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  State  Technical  Services 
Progranvs 
1  To  what  extent  do  you  rely  on  the  STS 
program' 

The  State  Technical  Services  l^c>gram  has 
served  as  the  seed  bed  for  a  comprehensive 
program  of  service  to  Industry  throughout 
the  slate  of  South  Carolina  This  program  Is 
administered  by  the  South  Carolina  State 
Development  Board  and  Is  the  focal  point 
for  activities  designed  to  assist  Industries 
who  have  recently  established  operatlorLs  In 
the  state  and  to  enable  existing  Industries 
to  take  advantage  of  the  latest  techniques 
to  present  a  more  competitive  picture 

2  To  what  extent  has  It  helped  attract 
industry  to  your  State' 

We  t>elleve  the  South  Carolina  program  is 
.<o  closely  keyed  to  the  needs  of  industry 
that  It  represents  a  plus  factor  in  discussions 
with  new  industrial  pro8f>ects  The  STS  pro- 
gram has  provided  an  essential  working  link 
between  new  industrial  proepects  and  the 
capabilities  of  universities  in  South  Carolina 
The  easy  accessibility  to  umverslty  expertise 
IS  lmp<.>rtant  m  attracting  technlcallv 
oriented  industry  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
diversification  of  our  industrial  economv 

3  To  what  extent  has  it  helped  create  new 
employment  opportunities' 

The  central  thrust  of  the  STS  program  in 
South  Carolina  has  necesaarlly  been  through 
an  active  field  service  project  designed  to 
provide  diagnostic  .and  remedial  assistance 
to  small  and  medium  size  industries  Over 
100  companies  have  t>een  helped  significantly 


through  this  program  to  upgrade  their  man- 
ufacturing operations,  increase  productivity 
and  reduce  costs  The  outstanding  beneflt 
resulting  from  these  services  is  to  increase 
competitive  ability  and  m.ike  It  possible  for 
these  manufacturers  to  retain  present  mar- 
kets, increase  profit  margins  Hnd  expand 
their  sales  All  of  these  <-i  ndltlons  are  es.sen- 
tlal  to  creating  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties from  existing  industries  Furthermore, 
this  is  the  only  efl'ectlve  way  to  combat  In- 
flationary tendencies  increased  productivity 
of  individuals  and  orgaulzatlons 

4  T.)  what  extent  has  it  helped  upgrade 
existing  employment' 

During  the  last  decade  South  Carolina  has 
realized  rapid  Industrial  development  Our 
present  programs  call  for  a  continued  em- 
phasis on  the  attraction  of  new  industries 
which  are  technically  oriented  and  which 
wi;'!  provide  a  broader  base  for  our  economy 
Before  this  industrial  development  era.  labor 
was  wasted  and  underpaid  because  of  the 
buvers  market  which  existed  Industrial  de- 
velopment prcjgrams  are  designed  to  change 
all  thl.s  and,  in  terms  of  1959  conditions, 
there  Is  a  labor  shortage  ■  The  STS  program 
is  essential  In  helping  labor  intensive  Indus- 
tries adapt  new  techniques.  proees.ses  and 
equipment  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  u.se  of 
labor  where  organizational,  method  or  equip- 
ment Improvements  can  be  applied  The  STS 
program  tends  to  eliminate  or  mlnlml/e  the 
laborious  tasks  previously  carried  out  by  the 
surplus  labor  force  and  substitute  higher 
skills  to  operate  mechanized  equipment 

5  To  what  extent  has  it  effectively  dis- 
seminated technical  Information  which  was 
used  to  Improve  business'' 

Three  avenues  of  Information  dissemina- 
tion have  been  used,  in  this  order  of  effec- 
tiveness 

lai  Workshops,  seminars  and  conferences 
Through  the  cooperation  of  universities  In 
South  Carolina  several  seminars  and  work- 
shops have  been  presented  which  have 
brought  to  Industry  the  latest  pertinent  tech- 
nology The  response  from  participants  In 
these  sessions  indicates  they  have  provided 
both  valuable  information  and  vital  stimulus 
to  the  participants  and  the  industries  for 
whom  they  work 

lb)  Special  projects — Color  Measurement 
CUnIc  iClemsoni  and  Foundation  Design 
Manual  t  University  of  South  Carolina  i  These 
two  special  projects  have  organized  and  pre- 
sented Information  to  two  Important  areas 
In  South  Carolina  s  developing  economy 
First,  the  Clemson  project  has  been  very  ef- 
fective In  serving  the  textile  Industry  In 
South  Carolina  as  well  as  neighboring  states 
and  throughout  the  country  The  Founda- 
tion Design  Manual  dealt  with  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  construction  throughcjiit  the  state 
and  reached  the  concerned  personnel  of  In- 
dustrial   and   utility   construction   groups 

CI  Dissemination  of  Information  from  the 
Clearinghouse  f(ir  Federal  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information  A  continuous  dis- 
semlnaticin  of  this  Information  to  South 
Carolina  Industries  has  been  administered  by 
STS  We  believe  that  the  transmi-ssicn  and 
Infusion  of  this  Information  from  federally 
sponsored  research  programs  to  South  Caro- 
lina organizations  can  be  of  significant  Im- 
portance, but  our  feedback  and  measurement 
cannot  quantify  this  value 

6  To  what  extent  has  the  State  STS  pro- 
grim  been  used  for  coordinating  other  Fed- 
eral State  programs' 

This  has  been  an  area  In  which  the  field 
service  program  and  the  central  pr'jgram  ad- 
ministration has  been  miwt  useful  In  direct- 
ing and  coordinating  industrial  needs  with 
fede.-al  programs  Our  STS  sUIT  Is  completely 
informed  of  all  other  state  and  federal  pro- 
grams and  has  continuing  dialogue  with 
EDA.  OEO  SBA  FHA.  Coastal  Plains.  ESC. 
and  MDTA  programs 

7  Please  ladicate  any  other  l>enefits  that 


you  feel  have  been  derived  from  your  State  s 
participation   in   the  STS  program. 

f»robably  the  one  single  benefit  that  far 
exceeds,  all  others  is  the  rapport  that  has 
been  established  between  ongoing  industrv 
throughout  the  state  and  the  South  Caroliii.i 
Sta'e  Development  Board.  This  program  has 
assumed  the  function  of  a  clearinghouse  for 
a  wide  variety  of  problems  that  face  small 
and  medium  size  companies,  as  well  as  .m 
occasional  corporate  giant  and  for  whlcii 
there  lb  not  obvious  contact  of  source  of  in- 
formation 

8.  With  respect  to  the  above,  what  is  the 
cost   benefit  ratio  of  your  State  STS  program  ' 

The  cost  beneflt  ratio  of  the  program  ha,^ 
been  an  elusive  criterion  which  we  have 
sought  to  establish  and  which  we  discussed 
thoroughly  with  the  Arthur  D  Uttle  Com- 
pany during  their  recent  evaluation.  A  ra- 
tional figure  has  not  been  developed  but  per- 
haps the  program  can  best  be  evaluated  bv 
consiaering  the  total  cost  during  the  pa.s: 
two  hscal  years  i  $75,000  per  year— federal  i 
against  the  benefits  and  activities  discussed 
above 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sena- 
tor Frouty  requests  permission  to  use  on.- 
reply  in  hearings  or  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord I  would  also  expect  that  Governor  Mc- 
Nair would  want  to  send  a  copy  of  his  re- 
ponse  to  Senator  HoUlngs  because  he  is  on 
the  Ccmmerce  Committee  along  with  Sena- 
tor Prouty 

State  or  Texas. 
Austin.  Tex..  July  11.  1969 
Hon  Winston  PRoury. 
V  S  Senator. 

Commiffei'  on  Commerce. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Proity  Thank  you  verv 
much  f->T  your  letter  of  June  27.  1969.  which 
requested  information  on  the  Texas  Staii- 
Technical  Services  Program. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  always  been  a 
strong  suppi  rter  of  the  STS  Program.  The 
Texas  Five  Year  Plan  to  implement  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act  and  the  First  Annual 
Program  were  submitted  in  January  1966 
and  was  the  first  program  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Since  that  time 
Tex;^s  has  expended  approximately  $850,001) 
of  which  approximately  $450,000  were  federal 
funds  Because  of  the  tremendous  pressures 
on  Texas  general  revenue  funds,  the  m  n- 
:  'deral  matchini;  dollars  were  pr  ivided  b\ 
tne  universities  and  by  the  private  enterprise 
users  In  tlie  form  of  fees  chiirged  Because 
of  the  necessity  for  recouping  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  their  costs  through  user  fees,  the 
participatlni!  Institutions  have  pnmarllv 
•  rovided  technical  services  for  the  larger 
hrms  As  Governor.  I  intend  to  try  to  de- 
veiLp  a  plan  for  use  of  tlie  STS  Pronr.un 
which  will  provide  more  assistance  to  those 
small  firms  which  need  help  but  cannot  af- 
f  /Td  the  cost 

We  do  not  rely  on  the  STS  Program  In 
the  sense  of  our  beine  solely  dependent  upon 
th?  program  for  providing  technical  assist- 
ance However,  we  do  feel  that  the  ST? 
Prosram  Is  an  imaginative  one  with  tre- 
mendous potential  and  one  which  we  hope 
w;;i  expand  and  develop  into  a  program  upon 
which  we  can  rely  as  the  primary  source  of 
technical  assistance  for  Texas  business  and 
;ndustry 

Quotation  )f  statistics  or  even  specific  in- 
stances of  industry  being  attracted  to  Texas 
as  a  direct  result  of  our  technical  assistance 
pr.-^gram  would  be  extremely  difflcult  The 
Coordinating  Bo.ird.  Texas  College  and  Uni- 
versity System  which  administers  the  STS 
Program  In  Texas,  prepared  a  Directory  of 
Research  Facilities  available  through  the 
STS  Program  which  was  distributed  by  the 
Texas  Industrial  Commission  to  over  1.000 
out-.)f-state  business  and  Industrial  firms 
The  effectiveness  of  such  efforts  Is  dIflScult  to 
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gauge  and  any  positive  results  of  such  efforts 
will  likely  be  long-term  rather  than 
immediate 

A  study  of  seven  care  histories  of  technical 
ser\'lces  provided  by  Southern  Methodist 
University's  Industrial  Information  Service 
showed  that  the  services  resulted,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  creation  of  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  forty  new  Jobs, 
increased  sales  of  approximately  ten  million 
dollars  for  Texas  firms  and  a  savings  of 
$250,000  that  would  have  been  wasted  on  a 
project  doomed  to  failure  because  of  techni- 
cal defects  To  date,  the  Industrial  Informa- 
tion Service  has  received  and  obligated 
$142,536  of  STS  funds.  All  matching  funds 
have  been  paid  by  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity and  by  the  firm  assisted  in  the  form 
ii  user  fees  It  is  estimated  that  Federal  tax 
revenues  have  been  Increased  by  $657,500  as 
.1  result  of  the  STS.  assistance  rendered  in 
these  seven  cases  It  should  be  pointed  out 
here  that  the  seven  cases  studied  were  not 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  success 
involved,  but  were  chosen  simply  because 
these  were  the  only  cases  out  of  the  534 
cases  assisted  by  SMU  about  which  relatively 
complete  statistical  data  was  available.  At 
present,  Texas  has  eight  colleges  and  uni- 
versities m  addition  to  Southern  Methodist 
participating  in  the  ST  S.  Program.  Statis- 
tics for  the  programs  at  those  schools  will 
be  available  at  the  first  part  of  September 
when  annual  reports  are  compiled.  We  will 
be  happy  to  provide  this  data  when  It  be- 
comes available 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  potential  of  the 
program.  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  S.T.S. 
Program  funded  at  a  more  realistic  level.  A 
grant  of  $190,000  per  year  is  not  a  sufficiently 
large  sum  to  even  approach  optimum  use  of 
the  program's  potential. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  see  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Program  continue.  The  lit- 
erally billions  of  dollars  spent  during  the 
last  decade  on  research  and  development  have 
ireatcd  a  valuable  new  national  resource — 
,1  V.1SI  storehouse  of  new  knowledge.  We  are 
•rying  to  build  in  Texas  an  efficient  orga- 
nization capable  of  gaining  access  to  this  new 
resource  and  enabling  Texans  to  participate 
;ii  tlie  full  oeneflts  of  the  research  revolu- 
non  We  believe  that  the  S.T.S.  Program  has 
.ilready  demonstrated  Its  capax;lty  to  accom- 
I>lish  this  end. 
Sincerely. 

Preston  Smith. 
Governor  of  Texas. 

Program   Evaluation   of  the  Office  of 
State  Technical  Services 
•  Prepared  for  Department  of  Commerce,  Of- 
fice  of   Program    Planning,    by   Arthur   D. 

Little,  Inc  ,  Cambridge.  Mass.) 
I.  introduction 
A.  Background 
1.  The  State  Technical  Services  Program 

The  State  Technical  Services  (STS)  Pro- 
gram was  created  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1965  • 
to  speed  Industrial  and  economic  growth 
of  the  Slates  and  the  country  through  an 
improved  application  of  technical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge.  "  The  program  was  designed 
to  achieve  three  objectives: 

<  1 )  Strengthening  the  nation's  economy 
by  upgrading  industries  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  advanced  technology,  thereby  thor- 
oughly expanding  the  industrial  base; 

(2)  Increasing  employment  by  facilitating 
industrial  use  of  technology  and  the  manu- 
facturing of  new  products  which  result;  and 

( 3 1  Enhancing  the  competitive  position 
of  U.S.  products  in  world  markets. 

The  emphasis  of  the  proposed  legislation 
IS  on  State  participation  in  technical  services 
programs,  planned  locally,  and  designed  spe- 
cifically to  place  findings  of  science  and  tech- 
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nology  in  the  hands  of  local  businesses  and 
Industries. 

Most  funded  activities  in  the  program  are 
carried  out  by  designated  state  agencies  un- 
der federal  grants  that  provide  matching 
funds  for  approved  projects.  The  designated 
state  agency  prepares  and  submits  to  the 
Office  of  State  Technical  Services  (OSTS)  a 
five-year  plan  and  an  annual  technical  serv- 
ices program  that  has  been  certified  by  the 
state  governor  to  be  consistent  with  the 
policies  and  objectives  of  the  state.  These 
programs  must,  of  course,  follow  the  tech- 
nical guidelines  Issued  by  OSTS  and  conform 
to  the  STS  Act  of  1965. 

In  most  cases,  these  proposals  have  been 
funded  with  only  minor  revisions  suggested 
by  OSTS.  Each  state  program,  therefore,  has 
been  viewed  by  an  evaluator  as  a  small-scale 
experiment  to  demonstrate  one  or  more  ap- 
proaches to  technology  transfer  within  a 
specific  business  and  economic  climate,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  programs  were  not 
operated  as  experiments. 

The  STS  program  was  reviewed  by  The 
Public  Evaluation  Committee  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  STS  Act  of  1965.  This 
committee  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  improvements  in  the  STS  pro- 
gram, and  modifications  to  the  State  Techni- 
cal Service  Act.= 

2.  The  transfer  of  technology 
In  our  view,  technology  transfer  means 
carrying  specific  technological  know-how 
from  a  source  to  another  point  where  It  Is 
applied.  In  many  cases,  the  new  applications 
may  serve  a  completely  different  purpose 
than  the  one  for  which  the  technology  was 
originally  developed.  Obviously,  technology 
transfer  Is  as  old  as  civilization  Itself,  and 
historically  it  has  been  accomplished  almost 
routinely  as  an  Instrument  of  business  en- 
terprise. Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  assert 
with  complete  confidence  how  technology 
transfer  can  best  be  effected  In  this  era  of 
rapid  technological  change. 

Furthermore,  no  satisfactory  criteria  have 
yet  evolved  for  evaluating  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  technology  transfer  activities.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  a 
direct  casual  link  between  technical  progress 
and  economic  development,  but  establishing 
such  a  cause-and-effect  relationship  in  a  par- 
ticular case  Is  difflcult.  Moreover,  technology 
transfer  cannot  be  considered  complete  until 
the  new  technology,  or  a  modification  of  It, 
Is  put  Into  practice:  this  may  well  be  a  long 
and  Involved  process,  particularly  If  the 
technology  is  advanced.  The  barriers  to  tech- 
nology transfer  programs  are  not  Just  tech- 
nical In  nature:  factors  like  financial  risk, 
pwlltlcs,  fear  of  change,  legal  restrictions, 
marketing  problems,  and  sheer  inertia  may 
block  completion  of  the  transfer  and  thus 
weaken  or  negate  Its  economic  effect.  In  ad- 
dition, technology  transfer  rarely  occurs 
along  logical  directions  which  can  be  defini- 
tively planned  in  advance. 

Technology  is  generally  transferred  by 
either  supplying  specific  units  of  technol- 
ogy to  potential  users  (information  dis- 
semination), or  by  identifying  problems 
and  then  finding  or  adapting  the  technol- 
ogy that  will  solve  them.  In  our  usage  then, 
both  Information  services  and  problem- 
solving  are  approaches  to  technology  trans- 
fer. The  problem  to  be  solved  is  most  often 
seen  as  unique  by  the  company  experienc- 
ing it.  Problem-solving  activities  cannot  suc- 
cessfully be  carried  out  without  personal 
contacts  In  the  field  involving  risks  and  re- 
sponsibilities for  both  parties  in  these  ac- 
tivities and  motivated  by  personal  rewards 
and  recognition. 

B.  Purpose  and  scope 

The     Department     of     Commerce     asked 

Arthur   D.   Little,   Inc..    (ADL)    to   appraise 

the  value  of  public  investment  in  the  STS 

program  and  to  supply  evidence  for  assess- 


ing whether  the  program — with  or  without 
modification — merits  continued  support. 
The  scope  of  the  evaluation  has  been  stated 
in  the  Office  of  Program  Plannlng's  Request 
for  Proposal  of  March  1969  and  in  the  pro- 
posal that  ADL  submitted  to  that  OflUce 
March  26.  1969  which  stated  that  we  would 
perform  the  following  tasks  by  August  22, 
1969: 

1.  Select  samples  of  office  of  State  Tech- 
nical Services  lOSTS)  funded  activities  car- 
ried out  by  designated  state  agencies, 

2.  Design  interview  procedures  and  anal- 
yses that  can  be  used  to  identify  and  quan- 
tify the  economic  and  other  benefits  of  an 
objective  character  that  resulted  from  each 
project, 

3.  Determine  the  variables  associated 
with  high  and  low  achievement  oi  objec- 
tives, « 

4.  Analyze  the  effectiveness  of  OSTS  ac- 
tivities and  establish  cost  benefits  based  on 
degree  of  industralization.  type  of  activity, 
type  of  technical  dissemination,  and  type 
of  client  served. 

5.  Compare  present  OSTS  activities  with 
other  existing  technology  transfer  activi- 
ties. 

6.  Formulate  recommendation  for  Un- 
proveraents  in  the  current  program,  as- 
suming continuation  of  the  existing  level  of 
funding, 

7.  Establish  the  appropriate  level  of  fund- 
ing for  the  program  and  determine  whether 
the  current  program  can  be  justified  on 
solely  economic  grounds,  and 

8.  Develop  procedures,  information  re- 
quirements, and  cost  guidelines  for  con- 
tinuing evaluation  as  an  integral  require- 
ment of  future  OSTS  projects  supported 
by  public  funds. 

C.  Approach 

On  the  basis  of  the  understanding  devel- 
oped through  our  experiences  with  tech- 
nology transfer,  we  established  what  infor- 
mation would  be  most  valuable  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  results  of  our  evaluation.  In 
the  absence  of  formalized  procedures  within 
the  STS  program  designed  to  generate  the 
required  data,  we  developed  questionnaires, 
interview  guidelines,  and  analytical  proce- 
dures as  the  basis  for  a  realistic  and  useful 
assessment  of  the  program.   (See  Appendix) 

We  conducted  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the 
program  within  nine  states — Arkansas,  Geor- 
gia. Illinois,  Michigan,  Oregon,  South  Caro- 
lina, Utah,  "Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  To  ob- 
tain a  varied  and  representative  sample,  we 
selected  these  states  on  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  Geographic  location,  nature 
of  industry,  dynamics  of  Industry.  Income 
distribution,  program  image,  program  con- 
tent, and  population  factors. 

When  we  began  our  evaluation,  the  states 
participating  in  the  STS  program  formed  a 
committee  composed  of  a  number  of  state 
program  directors.  They  offered  us  their  co- 
operation, which  we  accepted,  with  OPP  con- 
currence,  as  a  way  of  obtaining  useful  feed- 
back on  the  information  developed  in  our 
evaluation. 

We  asked  each  of  the  nine  selected  states 
to  choose  the  ten  most  successful  cases  of 
technology  transfer  achieved  by  the  program 
in  that  state.  We  defined  a  case  as  an  inter- 
action with  a  user  organization  about  a 
specific  and  identifiable  subject,  such  as  a 
problem  or  need.  While  the  states  were  select- 
ed for  examination  on  the  basis  of  the  differ- 
ent factors  listed,  the  cases  within  each  state 
were  selected  for  the  greatest  possible  suc- 
cess. In  the  view  of  that  state.  We  reasoned 
that  detailed  evaluation  of  a  small  number 
of  the  most  successful  cases  would  be  the 
most  easily  measurable  indicator  of  overall 
results  achieved  in  a  state.  Random  sam- 
pling of  cases  would  be  costly  and  perhaps 
misleading  because  the  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful cases  might  In  fact  be  small. 
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Wltb  the  ksalstance  of  the  state  progriun 
dlrecton.  we  arranged  to  conduct  detailed 
Interviews  with  persona  concerned  with  the 
■elected  caaea  We  sought  detailed  and  veri- 
fied Information  on  who  waa  helped  In  each 
caae.  in  what  way,  and  what  the  specific 
technical  and  accnocnlc  effects  were  In  our 
Interviews  we  obtained  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  conapany  and  9TS  person- 
nel involved,  as  well  aa  university  or  other 
technical  people  who  had  played  a  role  in 
the  case  or  had  been  a  direct  witnesa  tf> 
eventa 

Resulta  obtained  arf  aummarlzwl  In  Chap- 
ter III  of  this  rep<3rt  and  presented  In  Ap- 
pendix C 

We  submitted  questionnaires  not  only  to 
the  nine  selected  states  but  to  all  the  parti- 
cipants In  the  STS  program  i  See  Appendix 
C)  The  questionnaires  were  desired  to 
obtain  Information  about  program  acUvltles 
response  to  the  program  funding,  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  We  interviewed 
repreaentatlvea  of  the  09TS.  Office  of  neld 
Services.  Economic  Development  .AdmlnLstra- 
tlon.  Federal  Clearinghouse  and  the  Offl'-e  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  obtain  their  views  of  the  STS  pro- 
gram and  to  Inform  ourselves  about  other 
related  Department  of  Commerce  activities 
We  also  consulted  with  staff  members  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

II      SUMMARY     or    CONCtDSIONS    ANO 
RECOM  MENDATIONS 

A    Sumrnary 

Our  evaluation  "f  the  STS  program  shows 
It  Is  providing  a  useful  and  economic  service 
in  transferring  technology  which  substan- 
tially benefits  the  nation  The  program  can 
be  made  more  effective  and  costs  reduced 
by  concen' rating  the  federal  .tnd  state  in- 
vestments In  efforva  and  services  which  yield 
the  most  returns  We  recummeiid  thac  '.he 
STS  program  receive  continued  Kederii  and 
State  support  with  Increasing  emph.iala  "ti 
dlrec  service  to  indu.stry 

Detailed  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions are  supported  and  amplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections 

B   Concltisions 
1   Federal  Support  Justification 

The  program  should  receive  federal  sup- 
peirt  because 

Risks  of  Innovations  necessary  for  Indus- 
trial growth  are  spread  across  a  large  num- 
ber of  comp.inles. 

Increased  tax  returns  are  obtained  from 
successful  innovations  which  the  ppigram 
helped  de\ el. ip    and 

Social   benefits  are   in   important   product 

A  major  block  to  innovation  by  small  firms 
with  limited  technical  resources  is  the  high 
risk  aaso<.-ia'.e<i  with  the  cost  of  technical 
aasistan-e  m  solving  problems 

A  major  contribution  of  the  program  to 
economic  development  Is  the  distribution 
of  Che  costs  of  high-risk  Innovation 

2    Program  Benefits 

The  program  Is  meeting  its  goals  by  provid- 
ing technical  services  which  result  In  both 
primary  and  secondary  economic  and  other 
benefits  to  the  nation 

In  general,  the  program  produces  economic 
benefits  which  are  greater  than  its  coet.  but 
the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  can  be  Improved 

We  estimate  that  expected  tax  returns  to 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  based 
on  increased  economic  activity  generated  by 
the  program  will  cover  Ita  coet 

Most  of  the  successful  cases  Interviewed 
produced  significant  secondary  economic  and 
social  benefits  In  addition  to  primary  bene- 
fits, such  as  Increased  sales  and  new  Jobs,  and 
cost  savings 

The  program  has  been  most  helpful  to 
small  and  medium  sized  firms  which  do  not 


have  broad  technical  and  r«a«arcb  capabili- 
ties 

The  program  has  provided  useful  technical 
services  to  firms  who  would  not  or  could  not 
pay  for  such  services 

An  Important  effect  of  the  program  Is  In- 
creased awareness  by  program  users  of  exter- 
nal technical  resources  and  how  to  apply 
them 

3    Program  Content 

Pleld  services.  Including  referral,  are  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  program  Informa- 
tion and  educational  services  are  secondary 
and  discretionary  activities 

In  each  year,  a  few  succeasTul  cases  will 
prxluce  m.«t  of  the  benefits,  while  the  maj- 
ority of  cases  produce  little  or  no  benefit. 
which  Is  typical  of  activities  involving  In- 
novations 

It  Is  not  possible  In  mijst  cases  to  predict 
whether  a   user  will   benefit   from  services 

Technology  transfer  wa,s  an  important 
ingredient  In  almf)st  all  interviewed  cases. 
The  technology  tran.sferred  was  seen  as  new 
.ind  valuable  t«)  the  u.ser  although  ir  may 
have  existed  elsewhere  for  3<jme  time 

Problem-solving  services  provided  under 
the  program  do  not  conflict  with  those  avail- 
able from    >ther  private  or  public  sources 

Successful  .'^TS  program  personnel  are  ag- 
gressive rlsk-'akers  who  jre  willing  and  able 
to  make  inf^irmeU  judgmentji  on  technical 
and  business  Issues  and  to  commit  resources 
In  situations  where  a  successful  outcome  can- 
not be  predicted 

4  Areas  for  Program  Improvement 
Communications  between  states  can  be  Im- 
proved to  facilitate  more  complete  exploita- 
tion of  useful  results  and  techniques  The 
OSTS  has  a  unique  contribution  to  make  in 
such  communication 

The  program  oniy  partially  benefits  from 
other  Department  of  Commerce  .vctlvltles 
which  are  directed  to  stimulating  the  growth 
ijf  the  economy 

C    Ret'ornrriendations 

The  Information  we  have  obtained  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them  have  led  us 
to  make  the  following  recommendatlon.s 

1  The  program  should  be  retained  and 
federal  support  continued 

2.  Problem-solving  services  t<j  Industry 
which  do  not  participate  in  federally-spon- 
sored RAD  programs  because  of  small  size  or 
n.iture  of  industry  should  be  the  central  ac- 
tivity of  the  program 

3  Pleld  services  which  are  oriented  towards 
problem-solving  should  receive  Increasing 
emphasis  through  Increased  budgets  and 
more  personnel 

4  Education.  Information  services,  and 
demoitslrations  should  be  de-emphaslzed  and 
only  used  as  di-scretlonary  actr.  iiles  in  .sup- 
port of   need-oriented  field  services 

3  Federal  funding  levels  should  be  in- 
creased gradually  In  a  uianuer  which  permits 
new  personnel  to  be  adequately  trained 

6  The  funding  I  :rmula  for  the  states 
should  be  revised  and  expanded  to  lake  Into 
account  need  factors,  a^  well  as  performance 

7  Tne  OS  rs  should  design  and  Institute  a 
nianageniful  Information  system  to  provide 
continuing  evaluation  at  proi^ram  etTectlve- 
ness  and  direction,  particularly  with  respect 
to  economic  effects  and  benefits 

8  The  Of'  rs  should  play  a  stronger  role 
in  defining  and  guiding  program  activities 
and  methods,  including  program  evaluation 

9  TXw  Department  of  Commerce  should 
establish  regional  otflces  lor  Improved  com- 
:nuiiicatloa  and  coordination  of  activities 
between  the  states 

10.  Organizational  nnd  geographical  loca- 
tion of  STS  field  offices  should  be  reviewed 
In  the  light  of  increased  emphasis  on  field 
services. 

1 1  The  state  directors  should  have  more 
flexibility   in  the  use  of   funds 


la  The  Department  of  Commerce  shm;:  i 
review  other  activities  (such  as  document.i- 
tlon.  Information,  and  educational  service.-^  i 
which  parallel  the  services  of  STS  to  elimi- 
nate duplication  and  promote  Increase'! 
working  coop>erBtlon 

13  The  Department  of  Commerce  shouii; 
continue  to  obtain  Interview- based  case  hi.-^- 
tories  and  comparative  economic  studies  • 
determine  the  economic  benefits  resultiiu' 
from  industrial  Innovations  and  how  v. 
maximize  them  through  technology  translt-r 
programs 

m      RESfLTS     OF     EVALUATION 

The  method  of  evaluation  used  Interview 
and     queetlonnaires     for     fact-finding.     Tlu- 
variable  and  complex  nature  of  the  STS  ac- 
tivities  did    not  permit   us   to   come   to   ar.'. 
a  prion  conclusions,  but   rather,  required    ■ 
concerted  effort  to  establish  economic  effe(  • 
in  the  different  states.  The  Information  cD- 
talned  waa  reviewed  and  analyzed  in  terir. 
of  economic  effects   We  used  statistical  metii- 
ods    I  based   on    the   results  obtained    in   thr 
interviews)   to  project  economic  effects  to  ai; 
entire   state    program,    and    to    the    50   state 
programs 

A.  Selected  cases 

We  placed  the  greatest  emphasis  on  fac- 
tual material  obtained  through  direct  inter- 
views Memoranda  concerning  each  Interview 
were  prepared  i  as  many  as  .seven  or  eight  in- 
terviews were  held  concerning  as  given  case 
and  three  of  the  most  successful  cases  ari- 
summarized  below 

1    Vermont  Case  No    1 

Federal  and  stale  water  pollution  legisla- 
tion forced  cheese  manufacturers  to  discon- 
tinue dumping  whey  into  Vermont  rivers  aiu: 
streams  as  of  January  1.  1969.  When  the  STS 
director  in  Vermont  learned  of  the  potentla. 
Impact  of  the  legislation  which  would  hav- 
resulted  in  bankruptcy  or  closing  down  lui 
Some  cheese  producers  and  curtailed  opera- 
tions for  others,  he  funded  a  small  study  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  on  the  feasibilltv 
of  converting  the  liquid  whey  into  a  dried 
edible  product  The  results  of  the  study  we.^-c 
favorable,  and,  with  these  findings,  lie  wa 
able  to 

Attract  a  major  food  processor  Into  t  In- 
state who  possessed  the  required  techuolog- 
to  operate  the  drying  plant. 

Organize  the  18  cheese  manufacturers  into 
a  ct>operatlve  group  that  agreed  to  supply 
whey. 

Arrange  $2  million  In  federal  grants  and 
loans  to  the  project,  and 

Provide  leadership,  direction,  and  coor- 
dination to  the  project 

Aspects  of  annual  economic  effects  in- 
clude 

54  new  direct  Jobs  created  at  the  whc'- 
plant,  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $464,800 
based  on  sales  of  $1,440,000  of  dried  foou 
grade  whey  per  year. 

51  Jobs  saved  at  4  cheese  plants  which 
would  otherwise  close  down  { payroll  $22.t  - 
000 1  . 

28  new  Jobs  created  by  Increase  In  cheese 
production—  payroll  $396,000. 

$454,800  in  new  federal,  state,  and  local 
tax  revenue  generated,'  and 

1 19  new  Jobs  In  .secondary  employment. 

Most  of  the  primary  and  secondary  em- 
ployment will  occur  In  Franklin  country,  an 
area   with   serious   unemployment    problems 

No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  eco- 
nomic or  other  benefits  from  removing  the 
pollution  from  Vermont  rivers  and  streani.s 

However,  the  cost  of  a  sewage  disposal  plant 
which  would  have  been  required  to  process 
the  whey  Is  about  $30  million,  plus  aboir 
$400,000  per  year  for  operating  cost 
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2  Georgia  Case  No.  2 

A  firm  which  bottles  soft  drinks  and  pre- 
.^erves  decided  to  switch  to  plastic  bottles 
for  Its  soft  drink  line,  believing  that  the 
plastic  bottles  would  be  cheaper,  safer,  and 
more  appealing  to  the  consumer.  However, 
ifter  production  had  begun,  the  bottles 
iiegan  to  leak. 

The  firm  tried  various  remedies,  none  of 
which  worked.  It  appealed  to  the  plastic 
manufacturers,  the  container  companies, 
and  group  after  group  of  engineers,  but  to 
no  avail.  Finally,  It  contacted  the  Oeorgla 
STS  group.  Because  of  the  agricultural  na- 
ture of  the  product  line,  a  delegation  from 
■he  University  of  Oeorgla  was  sent  to  Inves. 
•igate  the  problem,  but  It  was  unable  to 
.■-olve  It.  A  second  contract  was  arranged  by 
•he  Oeorgla  STS  with  the  Industrial  Devel- 
.  pment  Division  (IDD)  at  Georgia  Tech.  A 
.neld  engineer  was  sent  and  he  redesigned 
the  bottle  closure,  thus  solving  the  leakage 
problem. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  enabled  the 
firm  not  only  to  expand  Its  production  and 
sales  of  soft  drinks  because  of  Increased  con- 
sumer acceptance,  but  also  to  Increase  Its 
.irea  of  distribution  due  to  lower  freight  costs 
on  the  lightweight  plastic  containers.  The 
differential  In  sales  from  the  use  of  plastic 
.-ather  than  glass  bottles  amounted  to  an 
esUmated  $1,000,000  In  the  flrst  year. 

In  addition,  the  plastic  bottle  supplier  In 
Ohio,  which  has  agreed  to  manufacture  the 
new  design,  has  received  a  firm  $140,000  order 
for  the  bottles.  As  a  result  of  this  order.  It 
plans  to  establish  a  new  plant  In  the  Atlanta 
area  that  represents  an  investment  of  $200,- 
1)00. 

Before  success  had  been  demonstrated,  the 
manufacturer  stated  that  a  small  Arm  like 
his  cannot  afford  to  use  consultants  when 
results  are  not  assured.  Now  he  has  modified 
his  stand  and  signed  a  contract  for  $15,000 
for  further  development  work  at  Oeorgla 
Tech. 

3.  Arkansas  Case  No.  3 

This  case  Involves  service  to  the  developer 
of  an  automatic  catfish  feeder.  Catfish  raising 
:n  artificial  lakes  has  become  an  Important 
business  In  Arkansas.  Until  recently,  the  fish 
have  been  fed  by  distributing  meal  or  pellets 
by  hand,  a  time-consuming  and  expensive 
process.  The  subject  of  this  case,  a  successful 
catfish  farmer,  invented  an  automatic  blower 
type  feeder  which  can  be  mounted  on  a  trac- 
tor. If  the  tractor  is  driven  slowly  along  the 


bank,  the  feeder  spreads  an  even,  economical 
distribution  of  feed  out  to  the  fish.  It  saves 
labor,  conserves  feed,  and  reduces  overcrowd- 
ing and  nonunlformlty  of  fish  size. 

The  inventor  had  produced  a  hand-made 
working  model,  but  needed  help  to  commer- 
cialize the  feeder.  The  STS  field  agent  studied 
the  situation  and  recommended  that  he  de- 
velop reliable  production  cost  data  on  the 
device,  and  also  optimize  its  design  on  the 
basis  of  available  Information  on  how  catfish 
should  be  fed.  The  agent  then  developed  the 
needed  cost  Information,  as  well  as  the  mar- 
keting requirements  and  design  specifica- 
tions. He  tested  and  calibrated  the  finished 
device  and  worked  out  operating  sp>eclflca- 
tions.  Finally,  he  helped  the  inventor  to  find 
a  suitable  manufacturer  in  Pine  Bluff  and 
then  set  up  an  equitable  agreement  between 
the  inventor  and  the  manufacturing  firm. 

The  inventor  estimates  that,  over  five  years, 
machines  will  be  used  on  100,000  acres  of 
catfish  farms  at  one  machine  per  50  acres. 
He  expects  to  capture  40%  of  the  market 
and  sell  800  machines  at  a  selling  price  of 
$1,000  each,  or  total  sales  of  $800,000. 

The  services  provided  by  STS  were  cru- 
cial to  the  cckmmercial  development  of  the 
catfish  feeder.  The  Inventor  had  little  so- 
phistication or  previous  experience  that 
would  allow  him  to  make  needed  decisions 
and  develop  necessary  Information  for  the 
development  of  the  feeder.  He  did  not  have 
the  money  to  hire  a  professional  consultant 
and  believed  that  a  s-mall  businessman,  like 
himself,  was  safer  dealing  with  a  state  orga- 
nization than  with  private  consultants  or 
nianuf  acturers . 

B.  The  STS  contribution  factor 
In  analyzing  the  interview  material,  only 
claims  that  we  could  substantiate  were  ac- 
cepted and  minimum  figures  were  used  when 
In  doubt  about  the  economic  effects  of  the 
STS  program.  The  "STS  Contribution  Fac- 
tor" represents  our  Judgment  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  contribution  of  STS  serv- 
ices to  improvements  achieved  by  a  company 
in  its  operation.  In  no  case  did  we  assume 
that  an  STS  contribution  was  the  only  cru- 
cial factor  in  a  company's  performance,  even 
if  it  did  have  a  major  effect.  Company  per- 
formance depends  not  only  on  the  STS  con- 
tribution but  also  on  many  other  factors — 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  contribution 
of  the  company's  own  personnel. 

The  size  of  the  STB  Contribution  Factor 
which  we  assigned  in  a  given  case  dep>ends 
on  whether  the  services  performed  were  pas- 

TABLE  2.— ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  FOR  INTERVIEWED  CASES 
lOollars  in  thousands) 


sive  or  active.  Table  1  Identifies  typical  serv- 
ices and  indicates  the  relative  size  of  the 
factor  associated  with  these  services.  The 
magnitude  of  the  STS  Contribution  Factor 
was  determined  by  discussing  the  case  with 
the  interviewer  and  applying  the  Judgment 
of  several  senior  ADL  staff  members. 

C.  Economic  effects 

Table  2  summarizes  Interview  results  in 
the  nine  sample  states,  and  presents  the 
positive  economic  effects  that  the  STS  serv- 
ice had  on  individual  companies.  The  major 
business  features  of  these  companies  are 
listed  In  Table  3  (arranged  by  magnitude 
of  economic  effects  as  shown  In  Figure  1 ) . 
The  economic  effects  fall  Into  the  general 
categories  oi  sales,  savings  (In  costs  or  Jobs), 
loss  prevention  and  Investments.  To  com- 
pare the  different  cases  and  to  make  projec- 
tions, we  expressed  the  economic  effects  in 
dollars  of  sales,  using  the  averaged  conver- 
sion figures  appropriate  to  the  different  cate- 
gories and  Industries  prepared  by  Fortune 
magazine.*  The  useful  lifetime  effects  were 
discounted  by  applying  the  appropriate  STS 
oontributlon  factor.  The  useful  lifetime  for 
a  case  was  assumed  to  be  the  average  life- 
time of  a  product  In  the  business  area  ap- 
plicable to  the  case.  Table  4  shows  our  esti- 
mates of  these  useful  lifetimes.  The  useful 
lifetime  effect  in  several  cases  was  larger 
than  a  straight  line  estimate  would  have 
indicated. 

Table    1. — Examples    of    STS    contribution 

factor    (Arranged    In    increasing    order) 
I  STS  contribution  factor.  In  percent] 
Type  of  service: 

Providing  the  name  of  a  sjjeclal- 
1st;  sending  general  or  back- 
grovmd  literature;  referral  to 
specific  Information  or  spe- 
cialized Information  service 0  to  25 

Participation  In  combined  diag- 
nosis and  planning  activity; 
preparing  detailed  plan  for  use 
of  solution;  convincing  or  sell- 
ing client  on  need  for  a  partic- 
ular change  and  facilitating 
change;  coping  with  strong  re- 
sistance from  one  or  more 
places 25  to  50 

Inventing,  devising  or  developing 
solution  to  client's  problem; 
providing  leadership,  taking  re- 
sf>onslblllty  and  demonstrating 
solution 50  to  76 
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Sample  Stata  and  case 
number 


Typeot 
effect 


Is  year 
effect 


Discount- 
Estimated  Estimated    STS  con-         ed  STS 
useful         useful     tribution  useful 

lifetime      lifetime        factor        lifetime 
(years)        effects    (percent)  effect 


Sales 
..-do.. 
-t.do.. 
.[.do. 


Arkansas: 

1   

2 

3 

4     

Georgia: 

1   .  Savings. 

2  Sales     .. 

3  , do 

Illinois:  l Savings. 

Michigan: 

1   Loss  Pre- 
vious. 

2 Sales... 

3  (do 

iSavings.. 

Oregon; 

1 Sales.  .. 

2 Loss  Pre- 
vious. 

3 do.      . 

*      Savings.. 


J400.0 

430.0 

3.0 

90.0 

145.0 

1.000.0 

HO.  (5 

650.0 

10.0 

1.000.0 

200.0 

4.0 

40.0 
12.0 

7.0 
4.0 


5  J7. 800.0 

5  2,150.0 

5  800.0 

3  2, 850. 0 


5 

4 

4 

'  1 

1 


835.0 

4,000.0 

560.0 

'650.0 

10.0 


4      4, 000.  0 
4  800.0 

4  14.0 


80.0 
12.0 

7.0 
25.0 


15 
20 
25 
10 

10 

10 

5 

100 

60 

20 

5 

10 

5 
30 

10 
50 


,170 
430 
200 
285 

84 
400 

28 
650 


800 

40 

2 

4 

4 

1 

13 


Sample  State  and  case 
number 


Type  of 
effect 


Discount- 
Estimated   Estimated    STS  con-         ed  STS 
useful         useful     tribution  useful 

1st  year       lifetime       lifetime         factor        lifetime 
effect      (years)        effects    (percent)  effect 


35.0 

M.  0 

3 

3.5 

300.0 

7.  ZOO.  0 

1.275.0 

560.0 

36.0 

7.0 


30 

30 
30 

50 
10 
50 
5 
10 

20 
40 
40 
30 
30 


t300 
5 

1.560 

18 
5 


South  Carolina: 

1    .-    .--   Sales J250.0                4    Jl, 000.0 

2 Savings..  5.0                3           15.0 

3 Sales 1.300.0                4      5.200.0 

Utah: 

1                                        fSavings..  10.0 

■       'Sales.    _.  25.0 

2 - Savings  .  3 

,                                     f  .  do....  3.5 

■* ---  ISales 100.0 

Vermont: 

,                                        f...dO-  1.440.0 

'   L.-do...  255.0 

...do.  140.0 

J                                     (Savings.  6.0 

-■  kosspre-  7.0 

I    viously. 

Wisconsin: 

1 Savings..  25.0                5          125.0 

2 Sales 2.500.0                1      2,500.0 

3.... Savings..  1.000.0                1      l.OOO.O 

4. do 350.0                 1          350.0 


30 

1,440 

510 

224 

11 

2 


6 
25 
10 
18 


■Since  continuing  costs  occur  along  with  continuing  effects,  effects  are  measured  on  annual  basis  only. 
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TABlt   ).-MRMS  INKRVieWlO 
lOolUr  amount)  in  millKMisI 


Cod« 


Typ*  ol  compiny 


Annual  |rou 
sal*« 


Arkanuj  No  1 
Arkansas  No  2 
Arkansa    F4a   3 
Arkansas  No  4 
Goorgia  No   1 
Goofgia  No  2 
Gaoriia  No   3 
lllinoit  No    1 
Michigan  No   1 
Michigan  No  2 
>.<.cnigan  No   3 
ijrsgon  No    1 
Ortfon  No  2 
Ortfon  No   3 


Feod  mill 

Pfivata  invantor 

Laxr  grading  equipment 

Brick  manutaclurer  (28  emptovtet) 

Food  processing  and  packaging 

Container  manutacturei 

Computer  services  to  construction  industry 

Building  system  supplier 

Instrument  manulaclurers 

Power  transmission  equipment 

Individual  fisherman 

do 

do 


Jl  i 

6  6 

(') 

1  4 

3  0 
(') 

n 

1  0 
6 
(') 
(') 
(I) 


Annual  gross 

Code 

Type  ol  company 

sales 

Oregon  No  4 

Otvfon  coast  hsiierman . . 

J']> 

South  Carolina  No   1 

Iron  and  steel  company. . 

W.0 

South  Carolina  No   2 

Canvas  products 

3  0 

South  Carolina  No   3 

Synthetic  yarns 
Wig  manufacturer 

7.i 

Utah  No   1 

3 

Utah  No  2 

Patient     monitoring     equipment      fluidic 
systems  machine  parts 

41') 

Utah  No   3 

Optical  instruments  (small  company)     . 
Whey  drying  plant 

() 

Vermont  No   1    . 

Vermont  No  2 

Drilling,  structural  steel  products 

Wisconsin  No   1 

Rubber 

lb 

Wisconsin  No  2 

Stainless  steel 

2  8 

Wisconsin  No   3 

Industrial  products 

375  0 

Wisconsin  No  4 

Electronics  manulKlurers 

100.0 

<  Not  appiicabla 

Figure  1  presents  the  economic  effects  ar- 
ranged by  magnitude  of  th4  cases  The  type 
of  service  rendered  by  3TS  Is  also  Indicated 
A  small  number  of  successful  cases  account 
for  the  largest  economic  effects,  with  field 
services  being  the  dominant  3T3  activity 
In  the  nine  sample  states,  we  found  that 
successful  cases  were  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  cases.  Modifications 
in  program  operation  or  funding  can  be  ex- 
pected lo  Influence  the  number  of  successful 
cases,  although  the  general  distribution  pat- 
tern Is  likely  to  remain  the  same;  this  Is 
Indicative  of  high  risk  Innovative  activities 

We  designed  a  statistical  projection  pro- 
cedure I  See  Appendix  B)  for  extrapolating 
the  results  of  interviews  in  the  nine  sample 
states  to  obtain  1 1  the  aggregate  economic 
effect  for  the  first  year  in  which  such  an 
effect  was  obtained:  and  2)  estimates  of  the 
aggregate  economic  effect  for  the  lifetime 
of  a  case  The  statistical  procedure  was  based 
on  a  log-normal  distribution  function  which 
has  been  used  to  predict  similar  events  (See 
Figure  2)  This  distribution  provides  mini- 
mum projections  for  economic  effects 

Table  5  simimarlzes  the  first  year  and 
lifetime  economic  effects  extrapolated  from 
the  Interviewed  cases  to  the  individual  sam- 
ple states  for  comparison  and  evaluation 
The  table  also  shows  the  combined  federal 
and  state  budgets  and  the  federal  budgets 
for  1969 

Figure  ,3  shows  that  the  ratio  of  program 
expenditures  to  economic  effects  i  lines  1  and 
2)  for  the  successful  cases  (which  made  up 
the  bulk  of  economic  effects  generated  by 
the  program  in  the  sample  states)  is  far 
larger  than  the  ratio  of  overall  costs  to  eco- 
nomic effects  (lines  3  and  4)  in  the  same 
states.  Because  there  is  no  way  of  predicting 
where  field  services  will  have  the  most  sig- 
nificant effects,  activities  have  to  be  spread 
over  many  cases  requiring  a  proportionally 
larger  expenditure 

Tabix  4. — Examples  of  useful  lifetime 
estimates 

Consumer   products:  Years 

Basic    foods 4 

Clothing,   fabrics 2 

Packaging  and   cor.'alners 2 

Cosmetics   1 

Toys,   novelties 1 

Industrial  products: 

Structural  steel 6 

Heavy    machinery 5 

Chemicals    4 

Building    materials 3 

Electronics    -..  2 

Instruments    2 

Services 

Insurance  6 

Computer  services 3 


'  Not  available 

TABLE  •>  -ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  IN  SAMPLE  STATES 
|ln  thousands  ol  dollaisl 


year 

lifetime 

ToUl 

1969 

Slate 

aggre- 

1969 

Fedemi 

dggtegate 

gate 

budget 

budget 

Arkansas   _. . 

294 

2.838 

153 

70 

(ieorgia 

620 

4,  4S7 

214 

107 

Illinois 

1.62i 

1.625 

753 

200 

Michigan   

■i22 

1.628 

393 

197 

(Jiegon 

234 

619 

138 

69 

South  Carolina. 

631 

2,477 

154 

77 

Utah 

233 

785 

165 

59 

Vermont 

1.264 

3,814 

153 

66 

Wisci?nsin 

1.279 

1.513 

198 

97 

Total 


6  702        19.  756 


2,321 


942 


The  ratio  of  the  entire  STS  program  budget 
I  $10.878.000 1  to  the  nine-state  budget  i$2.- 
321.0(X)i  Is  4  7  Using  this  ratio,  the  entire 
program  one-year  aggregate  economic  effect 
would  be  projected  as  «3 1.4 12, 000  and  the 
useful  lifetime  aggregate  economic  effect 
would  be  $92,596,000 

These  projections  are  useful  In  a  gross 
sense  only.  Our  interviews  In  the  nine  sample 
states  showed  wide  variation  in  techniques 
.ind  procedures,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect  uniformity  In  the  other  states  There- 
fore, we  feel  that  more  accurate  estimates 
of  results  in  .my  state  must  be  based  on  in- 
ter\lews  In  that  state 

Our  evaluation  explored  some  new  ground 
in  the  assessment  of  activities  designed  to 
produce  economic  effects  We  believe  that  the 
results  are  useful  as  a  guide  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  programs  such  as  the  STS  when  no 
program  results  are  available  Many  of  the 
approximations  we  used  out  of  necessity  can 
be  refined  to  greater  accuracy  in  the  future 
and  a  system  designed  to  collect  appropriate 
data. 

IV.    IMPLICATIONS   OF   THE    EV.Sl-LATION    FOR   THE 
STS    PROGRAM 

A    Benefits  of  the  STS  program 

In  discussing  results  obtained  through  STS 
participation,  we  have  distinguished  between 
effects  and  benefits.  An  economic  effect  Is  a 
change  in  economic  activity,  le..  sales  of 
goods  and  services,  including  labor,  real  prop- 
erty, barter,  trade,  loans  and  Investment, 
slocks  and  bonds,  personal  and  professional 
services,  entertainment,  taxes,  and  govern- 
ment expenditure. 

An  increase  in  one  region  that  Is  a  result 
of  a  decrease  In  another  region  Is  consideied 
a  net  effect  (le,  losses  cancel  gains i.  Eco- 
nomic effects  are  usually  directly  observable 
and  readily  quantifiable. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


An  economic  benefit  Is  a  positive  net  effect 
upon  the  society  at  large  expressed  within 
the  intent  of  the  State  Technical  Services 
Act  In  terms  if  Gross  National  Product,  em- 
ployment, and  Increased  competitiveness  of 
US  products  In  addition,  we  believe  that 
upgrading  of  products,  services,  labor,  wages, 
and  environment  are  examples  of  other  bene- 
fits Almost  without  exception,  technologi- 
cal developments  will  affect  some  people  or 
Interests  adversely  and  others  beneficiallv. 
and  there  simply  is  no  agreed-upon  algebra 
by  which  one  can  neatly  subtract  the  pains 
from  the  pleasures  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  net 
index  of  social  desirability  " 

■  Innovation  is  the  keystone  of  a  strone 
economy  and  incentives  for  innovation  are 
Justified  by  the  broad  social  benefits  engen- 
dered by  technological  progress  This  position 
has  long  been  supix)rted  by  economic  the- 
ory, and.  recently,  by  empirical  evidence.  In- 
deed, research  by  Joseph  Schumpeter  sup- 
ports the  fundamental  conclusion  that  entre- 
preneurial innovation  Is  the  wellspring  of 
economic  growth  "  Modern  econometric 
studies  indicate  that  more  than  80^^  of  the 
growth  in  output  iGNP)  in  the  United  States 
from  1909  to  1949  must  be  attributed  to 
Innovation  and  efHclency  ■  • 

Benefits  may  be  primary:  that  is,  direct 
and  Immediate  consequences  of  action  taken 
or  they  may  be  secondary,  indirect,  and  not 
an  immediate  consequence.  Both  primary 
and  secondary  benefits  must  usually  be  in- 
ferred, rather  than  observed  Secondary  eco- 
nomic benefits  might  include  the  following: 

Increasing  the  general  competitiveness  of 
American  industry. 

Economic  development  of  regions. 

Improving  the  level  of  technology  and  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  American  Industry, 
and 

Improving  or  increasing  application  of 
scientific  or  technical  knowledge  and  proce- 
dures. 

The  cases  examined  In  our  study  varied  in 
the  degree  of  innovation  Involved.  While  the 
primary  economic  effect  may  not  be  a  direct 
function  of  innovation,  the  secondary  bene- 
fits appear  to  increase  as  Innovation  In- 
creases. Thus,  in  South  Carolina  Case  No.  1, 
where  the  STS  provided  an  Industrial  en- 
gineering analysis  of  a  structural  steel  pro- 
duction facility,  little  or  no  Innovation 
occurred,  and  benefits  are  probably  rather 
narrowly  confined.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
terms  of  changing  the  way  people  do  things, 
the  innovative  impact  of  Vermont  Case  No.  1, 
where  a  whey-drying  plant  is  under  con- 
struction in  Franklin  county,  is  quite  large 
and  the  secondary  benefits  (e.g..  secondary 
equipment,  removal  of  pollution,  probable 
Increftse  in  tourism,  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  poverty  areai  are  very  significant. 
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1     Economic  Benefits 

TTie  Increased  sales  received  by  companies 
as  a  result  of  STS  program  services  may  be 
regarded  from  a  national  or  social  point  of 
view  as  related  (through  the  portion  of  the 
Increase  in  sales  which  represents  an  increase 
In  value  added)'"  to  the  ONP.  From  a  social 
point  of  view,  an  Increment  to  ONP  is  the 
most  widely  used  accounting  measure  of  the 
merit  of  an  economic  activity  and  Is  used  as 
one  of  the  performance  criteria  as  we  have 
Interpreted  the  State  Technical  Services  Act 
Other  criteria,  such  as  increased  employment 
and  enhancement  of  the  competitive  position 
of  U.S.  Industry,  while  desirable  are  not 
readily  measurable  In  the  cases  examined   To 

TABLE  6.-RATI0  VALUE  ADDED  TO  VALUE  OF  SHIPMENTS 


Value 
added 

by  manu- 

Value  of 

Ratio 

laclurer 

shipments 

VA/VS 

Arkansas 

1.568 

3.827 

0.410 

Georgia      .   ...  .. 

5,034 

11.876 

.424 

Illinois 

20,045 

41.843 

.479 

Michigan 

17,297 

39,  407 

.439 

Oregon   .     

1.961 

4,451 

.441 

South  Carolina    ... 

3,035 

6.456 

.470 

Utah. 

750 

1,665 

.450 

Vermont 

486 

1.101 

.441 

Wisconsin . 

7,062 

15,811 

.447 

Note    1%7  Census  ol  Manufacturers:  General  Statistics  for 
Geographic  Divisions  and  States.  U  S.  Dept.  ol  Commerce. 


produce  the  estimate  of  the  Increase  m  GNP, 
the  Increase  In  sales  was  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  value  added  to  value  of  .shipments- 
Evaluating  a  case  m  terms  of  its  contri- 
bution to  gross  national  or  state  product  also 
permits  generalization  as  to  the  Increase  m 
federal,  btaie.  and  local  revenues  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  Increase  in  GNP,  In  1968. 
approximately  14  5';  of  the  GNP  of  the 
United  States  was  received  as  net  tax  pay- 
ments by  the  federal  government  Contribu- 
tions to  social  Insurance  i  transfer  payments) 
have  been  excluded  from  government  re- 
ceipts In  addition,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment receipts  are  net  of  federal  grants  State 
and  local  government  receipts  constituted 
9',  of  GNP  in  1968  Thus.  Insofar  as  the  in- 
creased value  product  of  the  sample  com- 
panies is  typical  of  their  respective  states, 
the  enlarged  activities  within  the  nine  states 
In  which  intenlews  were  conducted  may  be 
expected  to  generate  approximately  $1,254,000 
in  federal  government  tax  receipts,  and  $783,- 
000  in  state  and  local  government  tax  re- 
ceipts •     (See  Table  7,) 

Rough  estimates  of  the  additional  employ- 
ment provided  in  the  nine  sample  states  can 
also  be  inferred  from  overall  GNP  aggregate 
for  1968  In  that  year,  the  value  of  GNP  per 
employed  member  of  the  labor  force  was 
about  $11,200  -  This  dollar  amount  of  GNP 
per  worker  applied  t.o  the  additional  sales 
recorded  for  the  sample  states  indicates  that 

TABLE  7  -FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS 
|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


(if  the  successful  companies  are  typical  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  in  this  one  respect) 
about  600  additional  jobs  may  have  been  cre- 
ated as  a  result  of  their  enlarged  activities. 
Table  8  shows  the  increased  employment  cal- 
culated from  the  increase  in  value  added  In 
each  state. 

In  very  few  Instances  the  program  pro- 
vided services  which  contributed  to  increased 
economic  activity  in  one  area  that  were  re- 
flected in  a  decrease  m  another  area  (eg,, 
location  of  an  electronics  company  to  utilize 
STS  Information  services  in  one  state  rather 
than  in  a  neighboring  state  which  did  not 
concentrate  their  jjrogram  effort  in  these 
activities).  Such  application  of  STS  services, 
while  in  accordance  with  the  STS  act.  con- 
tribute only  marginally  to  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic development  They  can  be  avoided  In 
the  future  by  instructing  field  agents  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  activities  which  as- 
sist industry  to  Introduce  innovations  in 
terms  of  new  products,  processes,  and  services 
and  new  business  activities.  The  difference 
between  economic  benefits  produced  by  a  new 
venture  as  opposed  to  a  relocated  one  or  one 
which  is  made  more  competitive  Is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  degree  Continuing  evaluation  of 
the  STS  program  should  permit  deliberate 
guidance  of  program  services  by  crediting 
economic  benefits  to  the  STS  program  which 
are  not  just  displaced  from  one  location  to 
another. 


State 


Increase  in  Corresponding 

sales,  useful  net  contribution 

lifetime  stale  to  gross  national 

aggregate  product  i 


Federal  receipts 
at  14. S  percent 


STS  Federal 

budget  1969 


State  and 

local  receipts  at 

9  percent 


STS  1%9 
State  budget 


Arkansas $2,838  $1,164 

Georgia. 4.457  1,890 

Illinois .  1,625  778 

Michigan. 1,628  715 

Oregon                                                     619  273 

South  Carolina 2,476  1,164 

Utah                            785  353 

Vermont 3,814  1,682 

Wisconsin 1,513  676 

Aggregate  States 19,755  8.695 


$169 

274 
113 
104 

40 
169 

51 
236 

98 
1,254 


$70 

107 

200 

197 

69 

77 

59 

66 

97 

942 


$105 

170 
70 
64 
25 

105 
32 

151 
61 

783 


$83 
107 
533 
197 
69 
77 
106 
87 
101 
1,380 


Total 

Total  1%9 

receipts 

budget 

$274 

$153 

444 

214 

183 

753 

168 

394 

6S 

138 

274 

154 

83 

165 

387 

153 

159 

198 

2,037 

2,322 

I  Obtained  by  multiplying  column  1  by  VAi'VS  from  table  6 


Note:  1%9  total  budget  tor  all  programs:  $10,878,000. 


TABLE  8.— EMPLOYMENT  EQUIVALENT  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  INCREASE 
{Dollars  in  thousandsl 


Increase  in  sales 

Primary 

employ- 

useful  lifetime 

Increase  in 

Increase  in 

menteg 

uivalent 

State 

State  aggregate    Less 

savings 

sales  only 

GNP 

(Number 

ol  )0bs; 

Arkansas.    ..               

$2. 838 

0 

$2, 838 

$1,164 

104 

Georgia.     ..^ 

..       .                       4,457 

$1 

246 

3,211 

1.361 

122 

Illinois      - .   ., 

1,625 

1 

.421 

204 

98 

9 

Michigan             

1,628 
.  .  .; fl9 

115 

1.513 

664 

59 

Oregon   .            

531 

88 

39 

3 

South  Carolina 

2,476 

106 

431 

2.370 
354 

1.114 
159 

99 

Utah 

785 

14 

Vermont                             .  .. 

.; 3.814 

196 

3.618 

1.596 

143 

Wisconsin 

1.513 

661 

852 

381 

34 

Total.    .                        . 

19.755 

4 

707 

15,048 

6,576 

587 

I  Total  savings  is  a  mixture  ol  savings  from  the  reduction  of  various  factors  of  production  including  labor  In  order  to  produce  a 
deliberately  conservative  estimate  of  net  primary  emplcvmenl  created  bv  the  increase  in  value  added,  all  savings  were  subtracted 
from  It.  This  is  probably  overly  conservative  in  that  whatever  labor  was  saved  would  be  unlikely  to  remain  long  unemployed. 

Sources:  "The  Economic  Report  ol  the  President,"  January  1969,  and  Arthur  D   Little,  Inc  ,  estimates. 


2.  Secondary  Benefits 

In  addition  to  measurable  economic  bene- 
fits, projects  may  have  secondary  noneco- 
nomlc  benefits  that  can  be  identified  but  not 
quantified.  These  secondary  benefits  must 
be  considered  in  any  evaluation  of  a  program. 

In  many  of  the  cases  studied  among  the 
smaller  and  technically  less  sophisticated 
user  firms,  learning  the  techniques  and  re- 
soiu'ces  of  technical  problem-solving  was  an 
Important    secondary    benefit.    Some    of    the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


users,  as  a  consequence  of  receiving  help, 
started  efforts  to  solve  other  problems  facing 
them  by  searching  out  information  sources, 
consultants,  etc.  Table  9  presents  typical  sec- 
ondary benefits  we  found  to  be  produced 
by    S'TS   program    activities. 

Benefits  like  those  shown  in  Table  9  can 
be  an  important  gain  for  society.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Vermont  Case  No.  1.  reducing  pol- 
lution and  producing  an  edible  protein  food 
supplement  are  both  socially  and  economi- 
cally desirable.  Program  services  should  be 
designed  to  support  activities  expected  to  re- 
sult  In   such    benefits.   The   success    of    the 


program  should  be  gauged  not  only  by  Its 
economic  consequences  but  also  by  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  public  good  in  ways  that 
are  not  necessarily  reducible  to  economic 
benefits. 

B.  Public  support  for  program 
A  major  question  that  has  been  raised 
about  the  STS  program  is:  If  the  program 
Is  successful,  why  should  the  federal  gov- 
ernment (rather  than  the  states  or  industry 
within  the  states  i  support  the  program?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is,  of  course,  inti- 
mately tied  to  the  benefits  that  result  from 
the  program.  Unlike  the  programs  of  state 
development  commissions,  the  STS  program 
is  concerned  more  with  creating  new  activi- 
ties that  will  produce  benefits  for  society  as 
a  whole  than  with  displacing  an  activity 
from  one  place  to  another  or  improving  the 
competitive  position  of  a  particular  com- 
pany or  segment  of  industry. 

Table  9. —  Typical  secondary  benefits  of  the 
STS  program 

PROGRAM 

Vermont  =1:  Reducuon  of  pollution  In 
Vermont  rivers  and  streams. 

Potentially  increased  tourism. 

Illinois  .=  1 :  Increased  efficiency  in  con- 
struction industry 

Use  of  Illinois-developed  computer  pro- 
gram in  other  states. 

.•Vrkansas  :=:3:  Availability  of  more  efficient 
fish-feedmg  methods. 

Awareness  of  business  proceoures  and 
product  de\eiopment  techniques  by  private 
develooer. 
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Oregon  3  4  OrgUBlMtton  of  flshertnen  Into 
group  for  sliu-lng  InfbrmaUon  and  pooling 
resources 

Georgia  Z  1  Improved  iLnowIedge  of  avail- 
able '.«chnique«  in  orlck  manufacturing 

Georgia  S2  Awareness  of  a  variety  of 
problem-solving;  services  and  resources 

Utah  S  1  Awareness  of  wide  range  uf  low- 
coBt  replacement  mat«rlal3 

In  a  number  of  states,  the  development  de- 
partment 13  the  designated  agency  and  might 
tend  to  emphasize  these  displacement  effects, 
which  are  generally  easier  to  produce,  rather 
than  innovative  activities  With  an  STS  pro- 
»cram  carried  out  'in  a  national  scale  with 
federal  support  and  guidance,  there  is  better 
chance  to  produce  benefits  for  an  entire 
region  or  the  nation  as  a  whole  The  federal 
government  can  assess  the  desirability  of 
social  benefits  and  provide  Incentives  for 
industry  to  engage  in  activities  which  can 
lead  to  such  tjeneflts.  Lf  these  activities  are 
left  to  the  states,  each  state  government 
would  emphasize  its  own  political  and  eco- 
nomic objectives  and  each  state  program 
could  be  a  success  with  the  sum  of  such 
•  benefits"  for  the  nation  equal  to  zero 

Most  small  firms  are  not  In  a  good  position 
to  absorb  the  costs  and  incur  the  risks  in- 
volved in  technology  transfer  To  be  sure. 
prlvaV9..consultants  play  an  Important  role 
in  dl4a«nlnatlng  the  benefits  of  new  tech- 
nology to  American  business:  however,  many 
firms  have  never  received  problem-solving 
assistance  from  an  outside  source  and  are 
reluctant  to  do  so  because  they  cannot  afford 
a  single  failure  In  an  activity  where  failures 
outnuml)er  successes  by  something  like  ten 
to  one  These  firms  often  attempt  to  inno- 
vate, but  have  neither  the  technical  staff  to 
follow  through  internally  or  the  financial 
resources  to  absorb  failures  TTie  STS  pro- 
gram can  afford  a  reasonable  number  of  fail- 
ures If  the  successful  projects  produce  suffi- 
cient primary  economic  benefits  to  generate 
tax  returns  equivalent  to  the  total  program 
budget,  as  we  have  shown  they  do  In  some 
states.  These  small  but  Innovative  firms  are 
pierhapa  the  ones  that  most  need  such  assist- 
ance Por  them,  the  STS  program  serves  as  n 
form  of  Insurance,  or  risk  distribution  Be- 
cause they  are  free  to  the  user,  the  STS  serv- 
ices may  well  encourage  these  firms  to  at- 
tempt Innovations  they  would  not  try  other- 
wise 

Federal  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment serve  as  a  springboard  for  new  products 
and  processes  for  many  large  firms  The  STS 
programs  give  firms  that  have  not  received 
such  federal  R&D  funds  an  opportunity  to 
develop  new  and  Improved  products  and  pro- 
cesses There  Is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
many  smaller  firms  are  willing  and  able 
innovators,  but  without  participation  In 
federal  R&D  programs  or  some  other  form 
of  technical  assistance,  they  can  rarely  af- 
ford or  attract  the  technical  staff  needed 
for  complex  development 

C    The  relationship  of  the  STS  program   to 
other  programs 

Several  current  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  other  government 
agencies  provide  services  that  relate  to  the 
STS  program 

We  found  that  the  cooperation  between 
STS  and  other  various  programs — particu- 
larly with  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EDA)  and  Office  of  Field  Serv- 
ices— depends  on  the  Initiative  of  local  per- 
sonnel Por  example,  in  Pennsylvania  the 
STS  program  has  very  close  relationships 
with  the  Office  of  Field  Services  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  no  contacts  with  the  office  In 
Pittsburgh 

Apparently,  there  Is  no  overall  policy  for 
coordinating  the  various  program  compo- 
nents of  the  field  offices  of  STS.  EDA.  and  Of- 
fice of  Field  Services  In  order  to  achieve  their 
common  objectives  The  major  difference  ap- 
pears   to   be   that   the   STS   program   Is  sup- 


ported by  federal  ^ants,  state  funds,  and 
to  a  limited  extent,  private  funds,  while 
EDA  and  Office  of  Field  Services  are  funded 
and  staffed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Several  of  the  EDA  and  Office  of  Field 
Services  staff  members  we  Interviewed  felt 
that  the  activities  of  the  STS  program  could 
be  absorbed  by  their  programs  However, 
further  discussion  showed  that  fTDA  and 
Office  of  Field  Services  activities  do  not 
parallel  the  most  Important  activities  of  the 
STS  program.  I  e  ,  direct  services  that  pro- 
vide problem-solving  assistance  to  industry 
primarily  on  a  technical  level  The  Office  of 
Field  Services  as  the  direct  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  makes  avail- 
able the  resources  and  services  of  the  De- 
partment and  answers  technical  inquiries 
with  information  from  the  Federal  Clearing- 
house or  Patent  Office 

The  Office  of  Field  Services  estimates  that 
a  typical  staff  member  spends  40':  of  his 
time  in  field  contacts  with  Industry,  whereas 
the  STS  field  agent  spends  about  60%  of 
his  time  in  field  contact  and  the  more  suc- 
cessful his  efforts,  in  general,  the  more  time 
he  spends  in  direct  contact  with  users.  The 
Technical  Assistance  Program  of  EDA  Is 
concerned  more  with  planning  and  program- 
ming sizable  development  projects  than 
with  the  type  of  problem-solving  carried  out 
by  STS  Moreover,  in  the  EDA  program  tech- 
nical assistance  funds  go  directly  to  the 
applicant  i  although  a  maximum  nonfederal 
contribution  in  cash  or  kind  Is  sought  for 
each  project,  so  that  the  federal  share  does 
not  ordinarily  exceed  75~  i  The  ratio  of 
shared  expenditure  In  the  STS  program  Is 
unique  among  the  federal  government's  cur- 
rent technology  transfer  activities 

A  number  of  other  federal  agencies  have 
responsibilities  In  the  area  of  technology 
transfer  These  Include  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  iNASA). 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  lAEC).  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDAl.  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  The 
first  two  seek  to  make  technology  available 
to  industrial  users  through  publications.  In- 
formation services,  and  industrial  coopera- 
tion programs.  USDA  activity  Is  aimed  at 
serving  agriculture  In  addition  to  litera- 
ture and  information  services.  USDA  em- 
phasizes local  field  offices  The  NSP  Is  Indi- 
rectly Involved  in  technology  transfer 
through  Its  concern  with  Improving  .scientif- 
ic Information  systems  It  performs  research 
on  the  communication  of  scientific  Infor- 
mation 

D    Program  fundirig 

Since  measurements  of  the  program's  eco- 
nomic benefits  are  only  now  emerging,  es- 
timates of  optimum  funding  levels  have  not 
been  possible  In  the  past  Therefore,  overall 
funding  levels  for  the  program  have  tended 
to  reflect  .availability  of  money  TTie  formula 
for  distribution  to  the  states  does  take  Into 
account  some  need  factors,  such  as  popula- 
tion size  and  degree  of  industrial  develop- 
ment 

The  overall  program  federal  funding  level  " 
reached  In  the  last  full  year  of  operation 
appears  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  program  However,  there  are 
many  more  potential  usen<  than  there  are 
resources  to  reach  them  Because  the  federal 
budget  could  be  substantially  IncreHsed  with- 
out reducing  the  ratio  of  benefits  to  expendi- 
tures. Increases  should  be  gradual  to  insure 
the  efficient  training  and  Integration  of  new 
personnel  in  an  operation  where  personal 
relationships  are  Important  i  ADl.  experience 
with  new  staff  members  suggests  that  15' 
growth  per  year  Is  a  reasonable  figure i 

The  formula  used  to  allocate  funds  should 
be  revised  so  that  the  federal  government  Is 
better  able  to  support  economic  development 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


programs  In  specific  regions  assist  lix^alltles 
with  large  numliers  .if  dl.sadvantaged.  and 
provide  the  states  with  Incentive  for  achiev- 
ing state  program  objectives  This  will  rf- 
qulre  the  establishment  of  uniform  crlten.i 
for  measuring  program  effectiveness  along 
the  lines  used  In  this  evaluation 

Once  such  criteria   have  been  establlsheil 
the  various  state  programs  can  be  compar    i 
to  determine  which  ones  deserve  contlnu.  i 
support  and   which   ones  should   be  dlscoi.- 
tlnued    The   proposed   regional   offices  won:  i 
then    have   a    basis    for   suggesting   remeds  , 
measures  and  changes  in  program  organi/ 
tlou  or  content   The  criteria  would  also  pla  •■ 
08TS  In  a  better  ptosltlon  to  review  proposa 
and  funding  requests    Additional  funds  cii;, 
then  be  allocated  to  those  states  which  fiv- 
low    suggestions    for    Improving    their    pr^  - 
grams    The   fact   that   the  states   themseh- 
have  been   Increasing  their  matching  fund' 
I  two- thirds    of    the    states    Increased    Ihp  - 
contributions  in  1968 »   Indicates  some  degri  ■ 
of  state  satisfaction  with  the  program's  ec(  - 
nomlc  and  other  contributions 

It  Is  often  difficult  to  determine  precise:, 
how  much  a  particular  state  spends  on  t!,e 
program.  One  reason  is  that  some  states  ob- 
tain funds  from  private  sources  (eg,.  Illinois 
obtained  4553.000  In  one  year  from  sut  a 
sources)  Moreover,  some  states  (eg  ,  Arkan- 
sas) pool  STS  funds  with  funds  from  othir 
programs,  such  as  EDA 

£    Program   activities 

Within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  196S 
STS  program  activities  can  be  classified  .u 
eltner  information  services,  educational  ser.  - 
Ices,  referral  services,  field  services,  or  dem- 
onstrations. All  of  these  activities  are  po- 
tentially useful  aspects  of  technolotv 
transfer;  however,  as  we  have  shown,  direct 
field  services  which  participate  in  problen.- 
solvlng  are  most  effective 

Information  services  are.  of  course,  in- 
valuable for  disseminating  technology,  par- 
ticularly to  companies  that  lack  know-hf  .v 
or  a  market  position  in  a  specific  area  '  t 
technology  and  do  not  have  ready  access  ■  i 
an  Information  center  where  the  informa- 
tion they  require  can  be  obtained.  Howevc 
STS  information  services  should  not  be  ci  ::- 
sldered  ends  In  themselves  as  we  often 
found  Their  primary  purpose  should  be  '  ) 
serve  as  back  up  and  stipport  to  the  proh- 
lem-solvlng  activities  of  the  field  agent  In 
this  way.  the  entire  program  can  bene!  • 
from  the  accelerated  development  of  inte- 
grated comprehensive  information  system.'^  ' 
expected  In  the  coming  years,  particular]-, 
the  planned  buUd-up  of  computerized  fP'i- 
eral  systems  '•  For  example,  more  reglona: 
Information  centers  that  draw  upon  the  fed- 
eral data  base  could  be  set  up:  these  centtrs 
could  supply  Information  rapidly  and  :r 
low  cost,  interpret  it  for  the  user,  and  sup- 
port the  Held  agents  problem-solving  activ- 
tles  as  needed  "  And  (because  of  their  acce,-- 
to  federal  datai  the  centers  would  not  ha\  • 
to  spend  time  and  money  establishing  an', 
cataloging  information  systems  on  the  stati 
or  regional  level  Moreover,  since  Informa- 
tion services  by  themselves  are  not  unique  •. 
the  STS  program,  thev  should  be  coordlnat*"! 
with  activities  of  other  agencies  whose  pr; 
mary  function  Is  to  supply  Information  .A 
far  as  the  STS  Is  concerned  Information 
should  be  treated  as  Just  one  of  many  avail- 
able resources  the  field  agent  or  problen. 
solver  may  choose  to  employ 

Educational  services  accounted  for  over 
26%  of  the  total  program  expenditures  in 
1968  I  See  Table  10)  The  effect  of  the.-e 
services  Is  difficult  to  evaluate  by  any  ac- 
cepted Indices  of  economic  activity.  Like 
all  well-run  educational  services,  they  are 
of  value,  and  the  seminars  and  courses  ar- 
ranged by  the  program  have  enjoyed  con- 
siderable popularity  and  acceptance  by  in- 
dustry On  a  practical  level,  thev  have  beei; 
used   to  aid   In   marketing  of   field  services 
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uncovering  of  problems,  and  as  public  rela- 
tions activities  in  support  of  the  program 
and  the  associated  universities.  They  may 
also  be  useful  start-up  activities  in  a  state 
with  a  new  program. 

TABtK  10 — Federal  STS  support  by  activity, 
1968 
Administration (408,291 

Education  services 1.  260,  646 

Information    dissemination    serv- 
ices   1,148.386 

Subtotal    2.409.031 

Referral  services 403,048 

Field    services 984,037 

SubtoUl    1.387.082 

Demonstrations    158,604 

Total      -- 4,453,008 

Source:  US.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Nevertheless,  educational  services  do  not 
ippear  to  be  essential  to  the  program's  ob- 
jectives Although  fees  can  be  charged  for 
some  of  them,  the  admlnlsti^tlon  and  orga- 
nization of  seminars  and  courses  does  re- 
quire considerable  program  effort.  The  STS 
program,  therefore,  could  well  de-empha- 
slze — without  completely  eliminating — ■ 
these  services 

One  way  to  do  this  Is  make  the  program  a 
focal  point  for  Industry's  educational  needs 
m  a  given  area  and  to  encourage  state  uni- 
versities, private  Institutions,  and  profes- 
sional societies  to  respond  to  these  needs. 
For  example,  rather  than  conducting  short 
.■ourses  on  computer  methods,  critical  path 
methods,  or  technological  innovations,  t-he 
state  services  could  direct  Interested  parties 
•o  the  almost  identical  courses  that  many  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  are  now  spon- 
-•oring.  Conversely,  such  Institutions  could 
make  their  special  capabilities  known  to  the 
.STS  .so  that  industry  can  be  Informed  of  op- 
portunities lor  obtaining  useful  scientific  and 
'echnlcal  knowledge. 

Thus.  STS  could  serve  as  a  bridge  between 
industry  and  universities  To  do  this,  the  STS 
program  must  encourage  universities  to  view 
.ndustry  as  a  potential  market  for  their 
workshops,  seminars,  short  courses,  and  con- 
:erences  and  offer  to  publicize  such  educa- 

•  :onal  programs. 

Demonstrations  of  new  technology  carried 
■  ut  under  the  auspices  of  the  STS  program 
;nay   have    had   some   local    significance,    al- 

•  hough  none  app>eared  In  the  Interview  ma- 
:.ertal  Nevertheless,  some  projects,  partlcu- 
::irly  of  a  vocational  training  nature,  could 
be  carried  out  by  state  schools.  Here  again, 
.STS  would  serve  its  an  Intermediary  rather 
than  underwriting  the  cost  of  such  projects. 

Within  the  program  there  has  been  grow- 
:ng  recognition  that  person-to-person  con- 
tacts are  the  most  effective  method  of  tech- 
nology- transfer  As  a  result,  expenditures  for 
field  services  have  been  Increasing  (See  Fig- 
ure 4)  A  comparison  of  expenditures  shows 
^hat  for  1968  the  total  expenditure  for  edu- 
'ational  and  information  services  exceeded 
iie  amount  expended  on  field  services  (in- 
'  ludlng  referrals)  by  about  70'~,  .  (See  Table 
;0i  A  further  reduction  In  expenditures  for 
'ducatlonal  services  is  projected  for  1969. 
Aith  Information  services  being  kept  at  the 
same  level 

As  the  results  Indicate,  services  that  require 
active  participation,  such  as  problem-solving, 
innovation  and  entrepreneurlng,  are  more 
likely  to  produce  measurable  effects.  Educa- 
tional and  Information  services,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  Increase  Industry  awareness  of  the 
program,  but  their  economic  effects  tend  to 
t'e  indirect  and  difficult  to  evaluate:  more- 
over, these  "less  active"  activities  often  seem 


to  duplicate  other  services  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  increased  em- 
phasis on  field  service  work,  with  educa- 
tional, information,  and  demonstration  serv- 
ices playing  decreasing  and  secondary  roles 
In  support  of  field  services  The  proper  bal- 
ance between  these  activities  should  be  in- 
fluenced by  economic  considerations  of  the 
kind  used  in  this  report  and  should  be  inte- 
grated Into  the  program  decision-making 
process.  Por  example,  the  program  services 
can  be  directed  to  those  problems  where 
secondary  benefits  are  likely  to  result 

We  have  not  attempted  to  evaluate  pre- 
cisely where  and  how  the  federal  technology 
transfer  programs  overlap.  There  appears  to 
be  considerable  room  for  greater  coordination 
and  cooperation  among  the  various  program£. 
Since  nearly  all  government  departments  can 
affect  technology  transfer  to  Industrv*.  and 
since  one  department  may  be  In  conflict  v^ith 
another,  collaborative  policy-making  could 
greatly  strengthen  the  various  activities  now 
directed  towards  that  objective. 

F.  Program,  organization 

The  current  organizational  structure  of  the 
program  is  a  result  of  funding  methods  for 
the  program,  the  considerable  variation  be- 
tween state  programs,  and  the  limited  opera- 
tional experience  and  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  funding  methods  are  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  used  by  grant-giving  fed- 
eral agencies  to  support  R&D  In  Industry  or 
academic  institutions.  As  a  result,  each  state 
exercises  a  great  deal  of  control  over  how  Its 
program  will  be  conducted,  what  methods 
will  be  employed,  and  what  the  emphasis  of 
the  program  will  be.  Consequently,  the  OSTS 
has  played  a  limited  role  in  program 
management. 

Because  each  one  Is  somewhat  unique,  the 
state  programs  can  be  viewed  by  us  as  a 
series  of  natural  experiments  In  technology 
transfer — experiments  which  have  been  car- 
ried out  along  dissimilar  lines  and  which 
have  produced  diverse  results.  In  a  sense,  the 
variable  nature  of  the  state  program  Is  a  vir- 
tue because  a  set  of  rules  governing  tech- 
nology transfer  has  yet  to  be  established. 
However,  greater  control  over  program  con- 
tent by  OSTS  might  produce  more  effective 
technology  transfer  now  that  we  have  had 
some  opportunity  to  evaluate  results.  Such 
control  vrtll  become  more  and  more  necessary 
as  It  becomes  apparent  that  certain  pro- 
grams result  In  greater  economic  benefit  and 
more  effective  use  of  funds  than  others  do. 

Our  contacts  with  the  states  have  shown 
that  improving  communication  at  every  level 
of  the  program  could  greatly  aid  the  pro- 
gram effectiveness.  For  example,  one  state 
has  designed  a  management  Information  sys- 
tem in  order  to  decide  what  actions  should  be 
taken  In  the  program,  while  a  neighboring 
state  is  In  need  of  such  an  Information  sys- 
tem to  guide  Its  program  actions.  In  another 
instance,  the  problem-solving  activity  for  an 
Industry  sector  In  one  state  was  very  similar 
to  activities  carried  out  in  another  state,  but 
no  information  passed  between  the  states  to 
help  them  carry  out  these  activities.  The 
states  have  no  direct  incentive  to  share  in- 
formation. The  communication  of  useful  re- 
sults and  techniques  in  one  state  to  f>oints 
of  application  in  the  others  may  be  a  uni- 
quely federal  function.  But  because  the  OSTS 
field  directors  have  to  interface  with  a  large 
number  of  state  directors  (a  ratio  of  1:10), 
they  have  had  little  time  to  work  Individually 
with  them. 

The  need  for  better  communication  has 
been  recognized,  and  a  number  of  meetings 
and  conferences  to  remedy  the  situation  have 
been  held.  Still  other  remedies  can  be  sug- 
gested. 

The  states  can  be  organized  Into  regions 
that  coincide  wtih  regions  set  up  for  other 


federal  government  programs.  This  reglonal- 
Ization  has  already  begun  and  Its  usefulness 
is  being  recognized,  i  Three  formal  regional 
programs  Involved  one-third  of  the  states  In 
1968).  The  end  result  should  be  regional  of- 
fices that  serve  as  communication  points  for 
both  the  states  and  the  OSTS, 

One  method  by  which  reglonallzatlon  could 
be  achieved  would  be  to  set  up  regional 
offices  as  part  of  the  offices  of  the  ten  STS 
program  directors  who  are  members  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee  representing  the  states 
I>articlpatlng  in  the  STS  program  Each  of- 
fice could  serve  about  five  neighboring  states 
as  a  communication  point  between  these 
states  and  OSTS  The  ad  hoc  committee 
could  then  become  the  vehicle  through  which 
the  interfaces  between  the  states  and  OSTS 
could  be  more  easily  established  as  com- 
pared to  dealing  with  60  STS  program  of- 
fices and  directors 

These  regional  offices  could  perform  such 
functions  as: 

Collecting  the  data  for  program  evaluation 
components  and  suggesting  procedures  by 
which  the  states  could  make  their  own  evalu- 
ations. 

Exchanging  Information  with  other  re- 
gional offices  so  that  activities  that  have 
worked  In  some  regions  could  be  adapted  and 
instituted  in  other  regions. 

Coordinating  the  training  of  the  program 
staff  through  the  region  and  working  out 
training  procedures  with  other  regional  of- 
fices. 

Helping  the  states  prepare  meaningful  pro- 
posals for  activities  and  Insuring  that  the 
program  organization  within  each  state  is 
set  up  to  achieve  maximum  program  effec- 
tiveness, and 

Coordinating  STS  programs  with  other  fed- 
eral programs  so  that  the  states  can  use 
the  services  provided  under  other  programs, 
while  remaining  responsive  to  the  guidance 
of  OSTS  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
G.  CoTifiTiiitnj;  evaluation  procedures 

We  have  evolved  a  number  of  approaches, 
guidelines,  and  forms  for  evaluating  the  pro- 
gram I  See  Appendix  D  )  Such  evaluation 
should  not  only  serve  the  Internal  manage- 
ment of  the  program,  but  also  guide  the  ac- 
tions of  the  funding  agencies  It  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  establishing  a  man- 
ligement  information  system  to  provide  data 
about  program  operations,  services  performed 
to  meet  program  objectives,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  supporting  functions  isuch  as  ac- 
counting, reporting,  marketing,  personnel 
and  public  relations).  These  data  will 
enable  the  management  to  plan  and  control 
program  activities,  personnel  selection  and 
training,  marketing  and  public  relation  sup- 
port, and  liaison  with  outside  groups,  in- 
cluding the  various  state  offices,  the  uni- 
versities, other  federal  programs,  industry 
in  general,  and  the  public  at  large  Therefore, 
a  management  Information  system  should  be 
an  Integra!  part  of  the  program.  .Such  a  sys- 
tem would  have  the  following  purposes: 

Providing  management  with  the  informa- 
tion required  to  make  decisions  and  ini- 
tiate changes. 

Providing  a  data  base  for  analysis  of  eco- 
nomic   and    other    benefits   of    the    program. 

Continuing  evaluation  of  benefits  provided 
under  the  program,  and 

Providing  useful  information  for  niarke-- 
Ing  and  public  relations  activities,  as  well 
as  for  personnel  selection,  training  and 
guidance. 

The  data  for  this  management  information 
system  would  be  largely  supplied  by  the  re- 
gional and  state  offices  and  would  Include 
Information  on  the  activities  of  the  field 
offices,  the  problems  encountered,  the  re- 
sults achieved  in  the  program,  and  the  per- 
formance  of   the   program   participants. 

The  information  generated  at  the  state 
level  or  at  the  regional  level  should  be  the 
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bMls    for   quarterly    reports    and    annual    re-  the    university    wtih    IW    technical    reeourcee  al8<3   be  desirable    A   useful   selection   nroop 

porta  ;o  be  submitted  to  OSTS   These  reports  and  various  offlo««  of  the  state  government  dure  might  be  to  have  successful  Held  aeents 

should  answer   the   following  questions  There    are    parallel    ^Jecttves    among    these  interview  potential  applicants  and  to  relv  r  n 

How     many    successful    case*     have     been  organizations   to   which   the   STS   field   offlce  agents'  Judgments 

Identified   and   what   are   their  economic   ef-  might    well    provide   an   effective   mechanism  Field  agents  with  the     qualifications  out 

feots  and  benefits''  for  relating  efforw    To  do  6o.  it  must  not  be  lined   above  will   require  high  salaries    eood 

Who  nas   b«er.  served   in   terms  ,if  size  of  controlled  solely  by  the  existing  goals  of  the  facilities,  and  strong  support    We  have  founri 

company,  type  jf  industry,   type  of  technol-  designated    agency,    however    worthy    these  that  successful  Held  agent*  often  receive  em 

ojry   transferred     geo^aphlcal   location,   type  may  in  fact  be  plovment    offers    from    the    Industries    the-' 

of  service  rendered^  Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  retain  serve  and  are  lost  to  the  program   Compensa- 

What   nas   been   the  coet  of  providing  the  direct     federal    ;idmlnlstrat!ve    control    over  tlon    practices,    therefore    should      recognize 
service,  both  direct  and  indlrecf  the  program  m  a  state,  physical  location  In  the  need  for  higher  pav  levels  and  better  fa- 
How     much     problem-solving     acUvlty    or  a  building  housing  oth?r  federallv-9p.3nsored  cllltles  for  field  agents   Reduction  in  program 
other    activity    has    resulted    from    contacts  programs    may    mitigate    the    problem     This  costs    could    be    achieved    with    few^r    field 
within   the   pro-am   and   outside   If  would   make   it  easier   for   the  STS  pmgram  agents  who  are  better  trained  and  capable  of 

Who   has   contributed    to    the    varlotis   ac-  to    draw    on    the    services    provided    by    the  assuming  more  responsibility  and  authorltv 

tlvltlea   and   services   carried    out    under    the  other  progranis  and  would  open  up  personal  Field  agents  capable  of  doing  an  effective 

pro-am'  '"ommunlcatlons  with  the  staffs  of  these  other  Job  neither  need  nor  want  detailed  Instruc- 

Have  the  resources  been   properly  utilized  programs     .\a    a    result,    duplication    of   pro-  tion   on    how    to   go   about    their    work.   The 

and    have    difficulties    been    encotintered    in  gram    efforts    could     be    reduced,    activities  best   way   to   provide  this  type  of  man  with 

working  -vMii  other  agencies  '  shared,  and  the  STS  program  identified  with  useful  and  constructive  criticism  while  cul- 

What  modifications  are  being  inatltuted  or  ^^^  overall   federal  effort   to  foster  economic  tivatlng    and    .supporting    his    Independent 

requested  to  improve  pnArrani  effectiveness?  K^'^w^h  and  development  thought  and  action  is  through  seminars,  or- 

What   marketing   effrjrts    and    public   rela-  /    Personnel   vei«-tu.n  and    framing  ganlzatlonal     development     activities,     and 

t Ions  efforts  have  been  undertakf-n  and  what  one    of    the    most    significant    fea-urM    of  «'''^"t'  "'^^^'^Rs  where  a  full,  frank  exchange 

has  been  the  effecuveness^  the    STS    pir4raTu    the    Mgh    enthusTa^  "'    V"':!''"''     '^    P"^^''^'^     •*^^^'    P«-"»"^: 

What    u     the    progress     .rf    ^tdance    and  and   commitment   of    the   staff   members   we  ""^'^^  "^  ^^"PP"^   *'"h  a   written   guide   •  . 

training  of  program  fwrncipants'  encountered  during  our   Plaits  to   the  states  P^°^"^e      background      Information       There 

The  procedures  outlined  above  will  provide  and  our  meetings  with   the  ad  hoc  commit-  ■';"°"'°    °^    continuing   review   of   cases   and 

the  necessary  data  for  a  conunulng  evalua-  tee    of    state    representatives     This    comm-t-  "*''''^''*  ^"alysis  of  activities  to  give  progran; 

tlon  of.prognun  effectiveness  and  will   Indl-  ment  transcends  any  personal  gain  that  the  P*''^""«' ^^^^  "PPO^tunlty  to  learn  from  their 

.•»«e    to- Oepartment    of    Commerce   program  staff  could  expect   to  receive  from   this  pro-  '"'*^*''*s 

planners  the  value  of  involvement  in  the  STS  gram     On    the   contrary,    a    number   of   staff  footnotes 

program  members  have  contributed  in  a  manner  that  Sfnf?  Technical  Scnice.?  Act  of  1965,  89th 

H    Location  of  designated  agency  "O"'**    "ring   them   to   far   higher  salaries   If  Congress.  Report  No  817.  pp   12 

In     each     state     a    desicnatj^     ai?Pn,-r     !«  ^^^^    ^'"^    working    In    private   industrv     In  Oroirtfi  Througfi  Technology,  anal  report 

cha^eTwlth   dlrectlng^he   a^am   wJhln  ""^  '"tance.  the  program  director  is  part  of  ^    the  Public  Evaluation  Committee  for  the 

he  TiTte     n  most  c^s   we  fourth  at  t^ese  '""^  ''^^'^   '^'^"   ^"^""'^   ^^^^    ^he   small   size  State   Technical    Services    Act    of    1965.    pre- 

ugeV;r  hl'ie"  mL'.TatTri?ttache"e  th  ^^^-,^,^,  ^^^^  ^'-  '--  -<^-ncing  In  --^^  ^^  ^oVe^X;  14  ^^a"""^  "'  ^'" 

to  a  state-run  igencv  or  to  a  unlversltv   Both  8™****-  *>^^  ^^  '»  recognized  throughout  the  '^n^'f^  t. tales.  No\ember  14.  1968 

:^'^'ii^T^r^^^^^^  :cro^icVrh  ^-^"^"^--^  ^^  ^^^ -^^-^  ^s  e^tSedir-oirrer; ^no-^r 

"p^raUon\.nr  u^p^rt  from  t^s:"^'^^^^  Neverthe'Tess.  the  field  agents  could  benefit  P-^    Analysis   of   .    Prop..ed   Central   Whey 

w»  r^nnH  rha^                         k  .  t    ^°"P*^  ^  from   further   training   and   guidance    To   be  ^'■>"'"P  P'-'*"^  In  Vermont'  by  C.  L.  Fife  and 

torsrj^deVXme^ntTJmrilo'roVotrr  T^""'?''   V''   ^"'^  ^'^-'^    '^   ^^'"^  K   MM.son  are  as  follows 

8tat«-run    agency    often    sew    Us   goals    sub-  ''^  P""'^"'  '^'^  P'>^""e  ^^^cts  of  new  tech-  Franklin  County  property  tax..,..   $109,800 

ordmated  tl  th<L  of  "h^Tta  e!r^agency,  ."."'"f:?  ""hn^^ 7' ,  ^%'"""  ''""^  "'  "'"^  "^  '''7nT'  '"'  '""''^'  "'''  '"  "P^'^' 

Because  the  STS  progranw  in  -he  states  are  "    j         technological  information  in  a  form         slon 13.000 

relatively  small   compareT  to  several  of   the  ""'^^""'"dable   to   people   in    industry    Be-      Mate   corporate   income   tax 15.000 

other  programs,  the  state  director  often  finds  "    Mn ^f^           ''°'""^"  «*   ^'"""''   ""'^'''^      ^T^^f  '"'°"''  '■'"  '""'^ *°-  '"' 

himself    in    a    weak    n-v«ition    r»»»rH, „„;►:-  within   the  program,   the   field   agent   should      Federal  corporate  Ux 150.000 

c;mALaLnhecano"tiir..ndTeqtes'sfo^  *"   ''^'«'    '°   T''''''   "''"    ^^^    p'"*"^-    ^"'^  ^'''''''    ^"'^""^    ''""'"''    ^^    '"' 

sup^rt   and    services    from    the     tat^   Stite  ^r'^r^-T',  °\  \ «'"""  ^"^"^"^   '''  '"'^"^^^^          """* ^21 .  000 

agencies  are    isuallv  quick  to  support  actlvi-  .'"^""P" ^^"  '^^^^  1^^  -^ai  »«?  PerceUed  as  being                                                                           

'les   that   .Shew   promlle     .f   gener^tmg   sL b-  ,'°    '"''"^^'-y  ^    «'d«' "    The    agent    need    not                  Total 454.800 

stantlal   economic    benefits    however  k     t   ,'\      '^l        t  ^P*'''"'^  technical  area  to  '-The  Fortune  Directory  of  the  500  largest 

Attaching     in    STS    otRce    'a    »    u-iiversitv  °*,"«'P'"'     ""^    he    should    be    able    to    fa-  US     Industrial    Corporations    who    did    best 

produces  "everal   pSltu*   result^    The    ^  e  '"'"'^'^^  ^""^'^  ^"'-'"y  ^''^  the  methods  ,and  worst,    among  the  500."  Fortune.  June 

director  and    the   fi^ld  ?gent   ire   ^Tewed    by  T.r.T''''"'?^!   ""'^   '"   '^^'  **"*    ''  ""^^  '''  ''««'  ^   ^"^ 

industry    as    university    repre.e^a' Iv^s   and  .1            "'"*"'    ^°   ^^^'^   """"^    """"^    ^««">"  "^^"^  '"^^'^  Technical  Services  Act  Is  con- 
therefore,  find  easier  acceptance  and  higher  T:t^^^'fl:T  '"1^"'="'  ^^owledge  In  given  cerned  with  promoting  benefits  m  the  terms 

prestige  ^ociated   with   their  office    Inlu!-  IT.f.TrJ;,..^'^  '"  '''°''  "'"^  ""  *'^  *'*?  "'*'*  '^"'  ""'^  ^'^•^  ''°'  """"''  '"P" 

try  haa  a  high  regard  for  academic   tnstltu-  ""^/^^^'J^  ^°  ^^""^  P^rt  of        .      services  specially   related   to  a 

tlons,   although   K   may   view   them  as   heme  addition  to  having  a   technical  educa-  particular  firm  or  company,  public  work  or 

out  of  touch  with   the     practical  problems  *  '"'•'"•  ^*^«"'*''""^'  »  "eld  agent  should:  other  capital  work  except  insofar  as  the  serv- 

Moreover  academic  institutions  possess  manv  ^   **''   versed   in   the   basic  economics  of  '««  -""e  of  general  concern  to  the  Industry 

of   -he  resources    skills    and   knowledge  that  *^"-^i"ess  enterprise.  and  commerce  of  the  community.  State,  or 

the  program  u  designed  to  make  available  to  ^*    imaginative    and    capable    of    readily  region  •  .Sfar^  rpc/mica/ Sernres  Mcf  0/ f 965, 

Industry  grasping  new  concepts.  89th  Congress.  Report  No  817.  p,  9. 

However,   there   Is  always   the  dinger   that  ^«  '*'''e  "^  quickly   learn   a  company's  re-  '"'^^^'},'^'"^^     Pr messes  of  Assessment  and 

a   univer.sitvs  goals  may  conflict  wuh   those  ^^^rch   and    manufacturing   capabilities   and  Choice.     Report  of  the  National  Academy  a 

of  the  program    Such  confilct  can  affect  the  "••■>  marketing  objectives.  i^iencc.  July  1969.  p  L9 

conduct  and  administration  of  the  program  Be     capable    of    assessing     the    effects    of  „„±   ^     Schumpet^r.    The    Theory   of   Eco- 

adversely.  particularly  when  .neid  agen\!  are  '^^^nges    on    a    company    and    on    the   social  l^'"^  ,Ji'.'''"T'^'       Harvard      Unlversltv 

l^ated    in   different   campu^s  of   sLie   uni-  environment.  ^f*^-"'    1936.  and     The  Creative   Response  in 

versltles    If  the  university  faculty  views  the  Be  able   to  convey  new  ideas  and  deal  ef-  m^'vov     194?'  on    mTsq    "      ^'■'^°"'"' 

prjgram  as  irrelevant  or  contradictory  to  Its  fectlvely  at  different  levels  within   the  com-  .r    m '«' ,,,i      x^rhnZi  r'h«,,„.  o„h  ,u. 

own  function,  it  win  oppose  1:    Thuo    when  panv.  .     ^    ^'   ^"'"';'    Technical  Change  and  the 

an    .fllce  IS  located  at  a^'unlver.lty.  it'ts  fm-  Be    willing    to   seek    and    accept    responsl-  ^.^fnl'^  ^^nrsVaM^ficl'^'ug^iasrvTs^;' 

portant    that    the    program    services    do    not  blllty  for  the  problem-solving  activities  from  ^' ''^^  Ij^V 

.nterfere  with  the  university  s  major  tasks  as  incepuon  to  successful  conclusions,  and  ^: j    h  'piotkln      The  Conseauences  of  In 

• 'es"!lld^r    e^.o^;:^t':r  r'^r-  ,'*'   ""''*"';  .^'    '^^''"^   ^"°"*^'^    '■'  '^'•'""^^    -^   P^'   "1^*  ^-'""     nSatlon     on     Pro^tabTtv      R  s^ 

indti"^  o";^ee^a'  nrob>m%olv\^^^^^^  ^   "'' ^''  r'".""""*  inappropriate   and   to  look  TalUng.  and^nnovatlon."  A  statement  sub- 

eve^^f  -he  ■Sivldua'  f^m Tin     nnronr,.^!  7°m      ',  ^^  ^""^^'^  "'  P^^^"*"'**  f^^  the  mltted  to  the  int^rstiue  Commerce  Commls- 

wl^o  provide  suchTuD^rt'^^^  solution  to  a  problem  ^lon    on    behalf   of    Sea    Land    Service.    Inc. 

le^^of  o  gani2a-?Snal  ^a  inn  ^J*  ^'°'"  "  '"  ""'^  ^^^P'"  *^"  ^*^*  *  P^"^'''"  ^"^"^'^  ">'  ■■  ^•*'"*   ^'^'^'^   '^   ^^e  contribution  of  an 

au^no,^      It   wou"d    hL    o^^^^^  '"'^*f    *"-^    ."dustrlal    problem-solving   or  industry  to  ONP  since  It  Is  the  sum  of  wages 

su^r  md    workfn.     r,tr.n         Tyl^!'  ^""""'\'"«     ^'^'''^-^   "^    marketing   experience,  and  salaries,  depreciation,  rents,  profits,  and 

support    and    working    .ooperauon    of    both  particularly   with   technical  products,   would  indirect  business  taxes.  It  is  the  measure  of 
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the   net  addition   to  GNP   by   a   productive 
process 

The  liational  numbers  used  were  taken 
irom  The  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
iransmllled  to  the  Congress  Jan.  1969,  Ap- 
pendix  B.   Tables   B-1.   B-23,   and   B-63. 

-  United    States   employment    throughout 
1968  averaged   75.920.000  persons. 

"  Federal  levels  have  remained  within  nar- 
row ranges.  $3,024,999  In  1966,  $4,981,939  In 
1967.  (5,829,999  In  1968  and  $4,874,000  In 
1969 

$603  million  federal  expenditure  was  re- 
ported for  the  collection,  documentation,  and 
dissemination  of  scientific  and  technical  In- 
formation In  1966  $684  million  was  projected 
ior  1967  and  $760  million  for  1968.  National 
Science  Foundation.  "Federal  Funds  for  Re- 
search. Development  and  other  Scientific  Ac- 
tivities: Fiscal  Years,  1966.  1967  and  1968." 
XVI.  Washington.  DC  .  USGPO.  Aug.  1967. 

T'lr  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
the  1969  Report  of  the  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Communication  recommends  that  the 
lederal  government  establish  a  single  group 
til  (ai  plan  a  unified  program  of  critical 
experiments  of  operational  scale  In  scien- 
tific and  technical  communication  and  (b) 
:ind.  guide,  and  support  contractors  In  the 
conduct  of  such  experiments. 

'  Regional  dissemination  centers  set  up 
under  the  auspices  of  the  NASA  Technology 
I'tilization  Program  carry  out  some  of  these 
ucilvities.  but  are  not  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  STS  program. 


STATE   TECHNICAL   SERVICES 
PROGRAM 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
e.xpre.ss  my  deeja  disappointment  over  the 
action  of  the  conferees  in  totally  delet- 
intr  fundrng  in  the  current  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  the  State  tech- 
nical services  program.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  S5  million  contained  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  supplemental,  as  compared 
with  zero  funding  in  the  House  bill, 
might  be  compromised  at  $2.5  million 
ill  the  final  conference  report.  This 
amount,  while  inadequate,  would  at  least 
have  allowed  Federal  participation  in 
State  technical  services  projects  to  con- 
tinue. That  no  STS  funds  other  than 
those  for  administrative  expenses  will 
have  been  appropriated  by  Congress 
this  year,  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
10  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  the  primary  Re- 
publican cosponsor  of  the  original  legis- 
lation, now  Public  Law  89-182,  which  es- 
tablished the  State  technical  services 
program  in  1965.  This  act  authorized 
Federal  grants  to  the  States,  on  a  fully 
equal  matching  basis,  for  cooperative 
programs  designed  to  encourage  the  dis- 
tribution and  utilization  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  business,  commerce,  and 
industry.  The  legislative  history  leading 
to  enactment  made  clear  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  State  tech- 
nical services  program  was  to  be  both 
permanent  and  ongoing. 

Last  year.  I  was  privileged  to  cospon- 
sor, and  to  conduct  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  on,  legislation  ex- 
tending the  State  technical  services  pro- 
gram. If  there  was  one  theme  which 
dominated  these  hearings,  it  was  that 
the  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  State 
technical  services  program  by  the  States 
and  business  communities  had  produced 
a  demand  for  Federal  matching  dollars 


far  in  excess  of  supply.  I  believe  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  version  of  the  extend- 
ing legislation  finually  approved  was  es- 
sentially the  Senate  bill  calling  for  a 
3-year  extension  of  this  program,  rather 
than  the  limited  1-year  extension  passed 
initially  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Unhappily,  the  State  technical  services 
program,  during  its  brief  history,  has 
been  characterized  by  an  appropriations 
level  far  below  authorizations.  The  orig- 
inal State  Technical  Services  Act  au- 
torized  appropriations  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation of  $10  million,  $20  miUion,  and 
$30  million  for  fiscal  years  1966,  1967. 
and  1968,  respectively.  Actual  appropri- 
ations, refiecting  national  commitments 
abroad,  were  $3.5  miUion,  $5.5  million, 
and  $6.5  million  for  those  years.  Last 
year's  final  bill  contained  additional  au- 
thorizations of  $6.6  million  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  and  $10  million  each  for 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  w  rote  to  both 
President  Nixon  and  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Stans  urging  that  the  State  tech- 
nical services  program  be  funded.  My  let- 
ter grew  out  of  reports  which  saw  some 
likelihood  that  State  technical  services 
might  be  considered  in  the  uncertain 
context  of  social  welfare  legislation, 
rather  than  as  an  effort  which  is  dis- 
tinctly oriented  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  economy,  and  which  also  produces 
new  employment  opportunities  as  one  of 
its  many  benefits.  Subsequently,  I  was 
advised  by  Secretary  Stans,  in  response 
to  my  letter,  that  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
Co.  had  been  retained  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  make  an  independent 
review  of  the  State  technical  services 
program.  I  was  most  pleased  when  I 
learned  in  October  of  the  Arthur  D.  Lit- 
tle report's  conclusion  that: 

Our  evaluation  of  the  STS  Program  shows 
It  Is  providing  a  useful  and  economic  service 
in  transferrin?  technology  which  substan- 
tially benefits  the  nation  .  .  .  We  recommend 
that  the  STS  Program  receive  continued  Fed- 
eral and  State  support  with  increasing  em- 
phasis on  direct  service  to  industry 

I  am  pleased  especially  to  note  also 
that  my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  the  States  in  its  reception  of  this  pro- 
gram, known  in  Pennsylvania  as  the 
Pennsylvania  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram— Penntap — and  ably  adminis- 
tered through  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Despite  budgetary  pressures, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  this 
year  appropriated  $200,000  for  State 
participation  in  the  State  technical  serv- 
ices through  Penntap.  In  the  absence 
of  Federal  matching,  this  allowed  the 
State  technical  services  program  in 
Pennsylvania  to  continue.  If  Federal 
matching  is  not  soon  forthcoming,  how- 
ever, these  efforts  certainly  will  be  jeop- 
ardized, not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
all  of  the  50  States,  as  well  as  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  'Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  State  tech- 
nical services  now  are  planned  or  in 
actual  operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  sincerely  that 
more  than  ftmds  are  involved  here.  The 
very  future  of  the  State  technical  serv- 
ices program  is  at  stake.  Each  evaluation 


conducted  to  date  has  shown  that  the 
State  technical  services  program  can 
provide,  and  is  providing,  real  economic 
growth  through  the  effective  transfer  of 
technology.  Yet  delays  in  Federal  match- 
ing, which  have  occurred  each  year,  are 
adversely  affecting  this  program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope 
that  funding  for  State  technical  services 
can  be  included  in  the  next  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  perhaps  in  January. 
Efforts  in  this  direction  will  have  my  full 
support. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence  has  now  disbanded,  but 
I  do  think  that  the  Nation  will  be  poorly 
served  if  its  reports  are  allowed  to  be 
forgotten. 

I  say  that  at  the  risk  of  sovmding  self- 
congratulatory,  since  I  was  a  member  of 
that  Commission.  So  I  should  hasten  to 
add,  truthfully,  that  credit  for  the  report 
is  due — in  a  very  large  degree — to  a  bril- 
liant staff  and  a  most  knowledgeable  and 
civilized  Chairman.  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisen- 
hower. 

The  report  is  long,  but  so  that  at  least 
the  introduction  with  its  summary  may 
be  readily  available  to  all  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  paragraphs  in  the  introduction 
that  hit  home  the  hardest  for  me  are 
those  that  urge  a  leordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

The  introduction  states  the  conviction 
of  the  Commission  that  our  liberties  to- 
day are  under  as  great  a  threat  from 
within  our  society  as  from  any  foreign 
power:  and  it  declares  that  these  new 
threats  can  be  dealt  with  only  if  we  de- 
vote a  sizable  portion  of  our  national  re- 
sources to  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
troduction be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
To  Establish  Justice,  To  Insure  Domestic 

TRANgUlHTY 

(Final  report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
December  13.  1969) 

INTRODUCTION 

This  Commission  was  created  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  June,  1968.  to  determine  the  causes 
of  violence  in  the  United  States  and  to  rec- 
ommend methods  of  prevention. 

Last  January  we  Issued  a  Progress  Report, 
stressing  the  enormous  complexities  involved 
in  understanding  this  vexing  and  multi- 
faceted  problem.'  We  noted  that  to  under- 
stand violence,  we  had  to  study  American 
society  itself,  past  and  present,  and  the  tradi- 
tions and  institutions  which  accept  or  con- 
demn, generate  or  reduce  the  various  forms 
of  violence  in  our  society.  We  indicated,  too, 
that  rather  than  depending  solely  on  our  own 
knowledge  and  preconceptions,  we  had  found 
it  necessary  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  more 
than  two  hundred  of  the  nation's  leading 
scholars  in  criminology,  psychology,  history, 
political  science,  sociology,  and  law. 


» The    Progress    Report    Is    reproduced    as 
Appendix  2  to  this  Report. 
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We  h«Te  now  completed  our  study  We  pre- 
sent tb«  rMulu  in  thla  R«port  The  full  loope 
of  our  ende*Tor  will  b«  apparent  to  thoae  who 
study  not  only  what  we  say  here  but  also  the 
work  of  our  seven  research  taak  forces  and 
flve  inTSStlgatory  study  teams  Their  reports 
to  us  an  afteen  volumes.'  We  also  held  a 
series  of  hearings  aod  conferences,  receiving 
the  views  of  more  than  ISO  public  offlctala, 
scholars,  educators,  religious  leaders,  and 
private  citizens  from  media  executives  to 
young  students  We  are  publishing  the 
transcript  of  six  days  of  hearings  on  the 
mass  media:  transcrlpu  of  the  other  hear- 
ings will  be  available  for  study  In  the  Na- 
tional Archives. 

VIOLENT  CRIME  (U.S.  1968) 


NumlMr  R*te  Mr 

fspoftsd  I »  OOO 

cnmes  population 


Homieid*       , 

13.6SO 

6  8 

FofciN*  ripe _ 

3I.06O 

15.  S 

Rabbcry                   ..<... 

261.730 

131  0 

Aitravited  asuult...^.. 

282.400 

141  3 

Totil 

S88.840 

294  6 

Talal  Rtoorted  S«r<oui 

Pmotrty  Crime  United 

SUtn  1968  (Sui- 

iiuy   Larcany  Ovvr 
ISO.  Auto  Tha«t) 

3.»77,70O 

1.940.0 

"                              ' 

Comparison  of  U  S   homtcide  ratfs  u-tth  fiose 

o/  other  nations.  1966 

I  Rate  per  100.000  population  | 

Australia 1   5 

Finland   2  3 

Canada 13 

United   States 6  0 

.Austria       11 

England  and  Wales 0  7 

Hungary                1.9 

Source  Tnak  Force  Report,  Crimes  of  Vio- 
lence I  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence   to  be  pubU.slied  i 

Extensive  as  our  .studv  was  it  could  not 
embrace  every  aspect  (,f  such  a  complex  prob- 
lem Others  must  build  rin  i.ur  work  Just  as 
we  have  buUt  on  work  that  preceded  ours 
But  within  the  confines  of  the  time  and  re- 
.sources  available  to  ms  we  believe  we  have 
gained  some  valuable  insights  We  tielleve 
we  have  identified  the  causes  of  much  of  the 
violence  tha:  plagues  contemporary  .America 
We  are  convinced  that  most  of  this  violence 
can  be  prevented,  for  our  work  has  illumi- 
nated for  us  the  strengths  of  this  great  na- 
tion as  well  as  Its  shortcomings  Our  Institu- 
tions and  rhe  spirit  of  our  people  are  equal 
to  this  chaiienge.  no  less  than  to  the  chal- 
lenges we  have  met  in  the  past  ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Violence  m  the  United  States  has  risen  to 
alarmingly  high  levels  Whether  one  consid- 
ers assassination  group  violence  or  indi- 
vidual acts  ■>!  violence  'he  decade  of  the 
19608  was  considerably  more  violent  than  the 
several  decades  preceding  it  and  ranks  among 
the  most  violent  in  our  history  The  United 
States  n  'he  clear  leader  among  modern, 
stable  democratic  nations  In  us  rates  of 
homicide,  assault,  rape,  and  robbery,  and  It 
Is  at  least  among  the  highest  In  incidence 
of  group  violence  and  assassination 

This  high  level  of  violence  is  dangerous 
to  otu-  society  It  is  disfiguring  our  society — 
making  fortresses  of  portions  of  our  cities 
and  dividing  our  people  into  armed  camps 
It  13  Jeopardizing  some  of  our  most  precious 
institutions,   among    them    our    schools    and 


'  The  contents  of  these  reports  are  outlined 
In  Appendix  IV 

'  We  have  devoted  an  entire  Chapter  of  this 
Report  to    The  Strengths  of  America 


universities — poisoning  the  spirit  of  trust 
and  cooperation  that  Is  essential  to  their 
proper  functioning  It  is  corroding  the  cen- 
tral political  processes  of  our  democratic 
society — substituting  force  and  fear  for  argu- 
ment and  accommodation 

We  have  endured  and  survived  other  cycles 
of  violence  In  our  history  Today,  however, 
we  are  more  vulnerable  to  violence  than 
ever  before  Two-thirds  of  our  people  live  In 
urban  areas,  where  violence  especially  thrives. 
Individual  and  group  specialisations  have 
Intensified  our  dependence  on  one  another. 
Men  are  no  longer  capable  of  solitary  living 
and  individual  self-defense:  men  must  live 
together  and  depend  upon  one  another  to 
observe  the  laws  and  keep  the  peace 

The  American  people  know  the  threat. 
They  demand  that  violence  be  brought  to 
a  halt  Violence  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trel — to  safeguard  life  and  property,  and  to 
make  possible  the  creation  of  the  under- 
standing and  cooperation  needed  to  remedy 
underlying  causes  No  society  can  remain 
free,  much  leas  deal  effectively  with  its  fun- 
damental problems.  If  Its  people  live  In  fear 
of  their  fellow  citizens;  It  la  ancient  wis- 
dom that  a  house  divided  against  Itself  can- 
not  stand 

In  this  Report  we  suggest  a  number  of 
specific  measures  for  the  better  control  of 
violence  We  urge  for  example,  that  the 
nation  should  double  Its  Investment  In  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  as  rapidly  as  that  Invest- 
ment can  be  wisely  planned  and  utilized. 
We  recommend  that  central  otHces  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  be  created  at  the  metrof>olltan 
level  to  make  all  parts  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice process— police,  courts,  corrections — 
function  more  effectively,  and  that  pri- 
vate citizens'  organizations  be  formed  to 
work  as  counterparts  of  these  ofHces  In  every 
major  city  In  the  nation.  We  urge  that  pub- 
lic ofBclals.  including  law  enforcement  ofB- 
cers,  Intensify  their  efforts  to  develop  more 
effective  tactics  In  handling  both  peaceful 
demonstrations  and  violent  disturbances 
.\s  we  show  by  comparing  successful  and 
'insuccesaf-ul  strategies  of  control  of  major 
mass  demonstrations  of  the  past  few  yea.-s. 
jfUclal  behavior  may  determine  whether 
protest  remains  peaceful  <<r  erupts  Into  seri- 
ous violence 

P^jrther.  we  recommend  the  adoption  of 
a  national  firearms  policy  that  will  limit  the 
general  availability  of  handguns 

•  •  •  •  • 

Crimp  and  law  enforcement 

(Total  serious  crimes*,  U.S.  1968:  9,000  000) 

[Percent — Based  on  esUmatea] 

.Ml  serious  crimes  committed 100 

Crime  reported  to  'he  police 50 

Suspect   arrested    for   crime. 12 

Suspect   convicted   for  crime 6 

Suspect  Imprisoned  for  crime 1   5 

•.Aggregate  of  homicide,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, aggravated  .issault.  burglary,  larceny 
c'ver  »50.  auuj  theft 

VIOLENT  CRIME  IN   fHf  CITY 

VIOLENT  CRIME   BY  CITY  SUl  (UNITED  STATES  1960  AND 

:968) 

IRatespar  100,000  populatnnl 


Citias 


0»er  2M.0OO 
100.000  (O2M.000. 
W.OOOto  100,000... 
«  OOO  to  50.000.... 
10  000  to  25,000.... 
Und«r  lO.OOO      .... 

Suburban        

Rural 


1960 

1968 

293.7 

773,2 

1S4.0 

325  3 

104.3 

220.5 

7a  1 

ISO.  8 

57. 3 

126.6 

n.7 

111.4 

njk. 

145.5 

N.A. 

96.5 

REPORTED   URBAN    ARREST  RATES  FOR  VIOLENT  CRIVfS 
BY  AGE 


Rttt  par  IW.OOO  popuMtM. 
UnitM)  Stain  1967 


A«e 


IncretM  in  rate 

19S8to  1967 

(percent) 


123.0 lOto  14  . 

408J 15to  17.. 

222.1 lOtol?   . 

436.1 18  to  24  . 

127.3 25 

189.1 (I) 


222.0 
102,5 
138  8 

45  5 
41  1 
65  7 


NOTES 

>All  ageidO  plui). 

Violent  crime  in  tlie  city  is  overwhelmin|ly  committed  b> 
males 

Violent  crime  in  the  city  is  concentrated  especially  amc  ; 
youths  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24 

Violent  crime  in  the  city  is  committed  primarily  by  indiviau.i '. 
at  the  lower  end  ol  the  occupational  scale. 

Violent  crime  in  the  cities  stems  disproportionateiy  Irom  '  ^ 
ghetto  slum  where  most  Negroes  live 

The  victims  of  asuultive  violence  in  the  cities  generally  h.-.e 
the  same  characteristic  as  the  oNenders:  victimuation  ijv 
are  generally  highest  tor  males,  youths,  poor  persons,  i  d 
blacks   Robbery  victims,  however,  are  very  otten  older  whii-. 

Source  Task  force  Report.  '  Crimes  ol  Violence"  (Natic  ji 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  ol  Violence,  t  '• 
published  ) 

Necessary  as  measures  of  control  are.  thev 
are  only  a  part  of  the  answer.  They  do  no; 
cure  the  basic  causes  of  violence.  Violence  :-> 
like  a  fever  In  the  body  politic:  It  Is  but  tlie 
symptom  of  some  more  basic  i>atholoev 
which  must  be  cured  before  the  fever  w:.: 
disappear. 

Indeed.  If  measures  of  control  were  tli.^ 
society's  only  respKjnse  to  violence,  the.- 
would  In  the  long  run  exacerbate  the  pro!  - 
lem.  The  pyramiding  of  control  measuri  . 
could  turn  ua  into  a  repressive  society,  where 
the  peace  Is  kept  primarily  through  ofnci.i: 
coercion  rather  than  thro'ugh  willing  obed.- 
ence  to  law.  That  kind  of  society,  where  la-.v 
Is  more  feared  than  respected,  where  in- 
dividual expression  and  movement  are  cur- 
tailed. Is  violent  too — and  It  nurtures  with:;. 
Itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  violent  destruc- 
tion. 

In  this  Report,  we  analyze  basic  cause.^ 
which  luiderlle  the  chief  varieties  of  contem- 
porary violence.  We  make  a  number  ol  rec- 
ommendations directed  to  removing  the.-'-' 
ca'ises.  They  cannot  be  eliminated  entlreU 
even  In  a  perfectly  Just  society  in  which  a:, 
have  a  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  stake, 
there  will  always  be  some  violent  Individuals 
In  rural  as  well  as  In  urban  areas,  and  meas- 
ures ol  control  will  always  be  required  to  re- 
strain them.  But  we  can  Improve  the  condi- 
tions and  opportunities  of  life  for  all  citizen^ 
and  thus  reduce  sharply  the  number  who  wi.. 
commit  violent  acts. 

Thus,  we  urge  that  young  p)eople  must  L-- 
given  a  greater  role  In  determining  their  own 
destiny  and  In  shaping  the  future  course  c: 
our  society.  Responsible  participation  in  de- 
clsian-maklng  may.  for  many,  be  a  substltuic 
for  the  violence  that  Is  born  In  frustration 
We  propose  lowering  the  voting  age.  reform- 
ing the  draft,  and  providing  a  massive  ex- 
pansion in  opportunities  for  youth  to  engage 
in  public  service  activities  whose  goals  young 
people  wholeheartedly  embrace. 

While  we  categorically  condemn  all  Illegal 
violence.  Including  group  violence,*  as  In- 
compatible with  the  survival  of  a  Just, 
democratic,  and  humane  society,  we  state 
emphatically  that  aggrieved  groups  must  be 
permitted  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights  of  protest  and  public  presentation  if 
grievances.  Accordingly,  we  believe  the  Pres- 


•  In  Chapter  3  we  define  group  violence 
as  the  unlawful  threat  or  use  of  force  by 
any  group  that  results  or  Is  Intended  to 
result  In  the  Injury  or  forcible  restraints  or 
Intimidation  of  persons,  or  the  destruction 
or  forcible  seizure  of  property. 
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ident  should  seek  legislation  that  would  con- 
fer Jurisdiction  upon  the  United  States 
District  Courts  to  grant  Injunctions,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Attorney  General  or  prl- 
\ate  persona,  against  the  threatened  or  ac- 
tual interference  by  any  person,  whether  or 
not  under  color  of  state  or  federal  law,  with 
the  rlghu  of  Individuals  or  groups  to  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  peace- 
ful assembly,  and  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

We  must  have  the  perception  to  recognize 
injustices  when  they  are  called  to  our  atten- 
tion, and  we  must  have  the  Institutional 
fle.xlblUty  to  correct  those  Injustices 
promptly.  To  enable  the  less  affluent  to  ob- 
tain effective  and  peaceful  redress  of  griev- 
ances, we  recommend  that  additional  steps 
should  be  taken  to  meet  their  needs  for 
.  iwyers.  and  that  state  and  local  Jurlsdlc- 
;:ons  should  be  encouraged  to  experiment 
with  the  establishment  of  grievance  agencies 
t     serve  all  citizens. 

The  way  In  which  we  can  make  the  great- 
est progress  toward  reducing  violence  In 
.\merica  Is  by  taking  the  actions  necessary 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  family  and 
community  life  for  all  who  live  In  our  cities, 
.,nd  especially  for  the  poor  who  are  con- 
centrated In  the  ghetto  slums.  It  Is  the 
chetto   slum   that   Is  disproportionately   re- 


sponsible for  violent  crime,  by  far  the  most 
acute  aspect  of  the  problem  of  violence  In 
the  United  States  today. 

To  be  a  young,  poor  male;  to  be  under- 
educated  and  without  means  of  escapM  from 
an  oppressive  urban  environment;  to  want 
what  the  society  claims  is  available  (but 
mostly  to  others) ;  to  see  around  oneself  Il- 
legitimate and  often  violent  methods  being 


used  to  achieve  material  gain;  and  to  observe 
others  using  these  means  with  Impunity — 
all  this  is  to  be  burdened  with  an  enormous 
set  of  Influences  that  pull  many  toward 
crime  and  delinquency.  To  be  also  a  Negro, 
Puerto  Rlcan  or  Mexican-American  and  sub- 
ject to  discrimination  and  segregation  adds 
considerably  to  the  pull  of  these  other 
criminogenic  forces. 


DEMONSTRATIONS,  RIOTS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIOLENT  CRIMES  (U.S.  JUNE  1963-MAY  1968) 


Political 

demonstrations 

and  protests 

involving 

more  than 

100  persons' 


Individual  acts  at  violent  crime  > 


PopuUtion .-- <  2,  000,  000 

Injuries - 1, 100 

Desths - ..-  O 

Arrests - --■  21.000 


Urban  riots' 


1200,000 

8,000 

190 

50,000 


Homicide 


:  195.  000,  000 


53.200 
39,000 


Aggravated 
assault 


■'195,000,000 
1,124.200 

457,566 


>  Based  on  uniform  crime  reports,  FBI,  adjusted  for  mid-1%3  to  mid-1968. 

'  Civil  rights  demonstrations,  antiwar  demonstrations,  student  protests  on  campus  issues,  school  anti-integration  demonstrations, 
segreMtionist  clashes  and  counter-demonstrations.  642  events  identified. 
1 239  events  identified. 

•  Participants. 
'  Citizens. 

•  None. 

Source:  Task  force  report,  violence  in  America  (National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  June  1969). 


ASSASSINATION  ATTEMPTS  AGAINST  PRESIDENTS  AND  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES 


Victim 


Year       Assailant  and  professed  or  alleged  reason 


Method  of  attack 
and  result 


Location 


Activity  of  victim  at  time  of  attack 


indiew  Jackson 1835 

ADraham  Lincoln 1865 

Ja-nes  Garfield 4- '*" 

A  iiiam  r^cKinley 1901 

Ttieodore  Roosevelt  (candidate)  1912 

fr.mkhn  D   Roosevelt  (President-  1933 
eect) 

H.itrv  S  Truman _ 1950 

nn  F   Kennedy  .       .....I. 1%3 

KbertF   Kennedy  (candidate).-  1968 


Richard  Lawrence;  declared  insane,  said  Jackson  was  pre-    Pistol,  misfired        ..  Washington,  DC Attending  luneral  service  in  Capitol  rotunda 

venting  him  from  obtaining  large  sums  of  money. 

John  W.  Booth;  loyalty  to  the  Confederacy,   revenge   for    Pistol,  killed.     .     do. Attending  theatrical   peiloimance   in   Ford 

defeat,  slavery  issue.  „  Theater. 

Charles  Guiteau;   disgruntled   officeseeker,   supporter   of  .do ^...^. do Passing  through  tram  station  to  go  on  vaca- 

opposite  faction  of  Republican  Party.  „  ,     .  „  „  ''°?-  .       ,        ,  o      . 

Leon  F  Czolgosz' anarchist  ideology     do .   Buffalo,  NY Standing  in  reception  line  at  Pan-American 

Exposition. 
John  Schrank;  declared  insane,  had  vision  that  fVlcKinley     Pistol,  wounded.  IVIilwaukee,  Wis...      Leaving  hotel  to  deliver  a  campaign  speech. 

wanted  him  to  avenge  his  death.  ..  ^,  ,.      .,  ,  u       d       ^ 

GuiseppeZangara;  hated  rulers  and  capitalists..     Pistol,  bullets  l/iami,  Fla.. Leaving  after  delivering  speech  m  Bayside 

missed  the  Presi-  Park, 

dent 

Oscar  Collazo  and  Griselio  Torresola;  Puerto  Rican  inde-    Automatic  weapon,      Washington,  DC Insider  Blair  House  as  assassins  attempted 

pendence.  prevented  from  to  break  in 

shooting  at 
Piesident- 

Lee  H  Oswald- motive  unknown  ..  .  Rifle,  killed.  Dallas,  Tex Taking  part  in  motorcade  through  Dallas 

streets. 

SirhanSirhanopDOsltiontoU.S.  mid-East  policy..     Pistol,  killed  los  Angeles,  Calif...  Leaving    primary    campaign    headquarters 

through    hotel    kitchen    alter    delivering 
speech 


Source.  Task  toUa  report.    Assassination  and  Political  Violence"  (National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  October  1969). 


Safety  in  our  cities  requires  nothing  less 
than  progress  in  reconstructing  urban  life. 
We  must  meet  the  1968  Housing  Act's  goal 
ill  a  decent  home  for  every  American  within 
I  decade.  We  must  take  more  effective  steps 
•o  realize  the  goal,  first  set  in  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  of  a  useful  Job  at  a  reason- 
.ible  wage  for  all  who  are  able  to  work.  We 
must  provide  better  educational  opportu- 
nities for  all  our  children.  We  must  act  on 

^irrent  recommendations  that  those  Ameri- 
can fajnilles  who  cannot  care  lor  themselves 
receive  a  basic  annual  Income.  We  must  re- 
structure our  local  governments,  restore 
their  fiscal  vitality  and  accomplish  a  host  of 
o-.her  major  tasks  of  the  kind  discussed  in 
this  Report. 

»  •  •  •  • 

.^s  these  brief  Introductory  comments  in- 
dicate, we  believe  that  the  twin  objectives  of 
the  social  order  must  be  to  make  violence 
both  unnecessary  and  unrewarding.  To  malte 
violence  unnecessary,  our  institutions  must 
be  capable  of  providing  Justice  for  all  who 
live  under  them — of  giving  all  a  satisfactory 
stake  In  the  normal  life  of  the  community 
and  the  nation.  To  make  violence  unrew^d- 
Ing.  our  Institutions  must  be  able  to  control 


violence  when  it  occurs,  and  to  do  so  firmly. 
fairly,  and  within  the  law. 

The  Preamble  of  our  Constitution  does  not 
speak  merely  of  Justice  or  merely  of  order; 
It  embraces  both.  Two  of  the  six  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  Preamble  are  to  "establish  jus- 
tice" and  to  "insure  domestic  tranquility." 
If  we  are  to  succeed  in  preventing  and  con- 
trolling violence,  we  must  achieve  both  of 
these  goals. 

We  are  well  aware  that  our  recommenda- 
tions for  attaining  these  objectives — and  the 
recommendations  of  other  national  commis- 
sions before  us — will  require  far-reaching  im- 
provements in  our  institutions  and  unprece- 
dented levels  of  public  funding.  We  adopt  as 
our  own  the  verdict  which  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission pronounced  upon  the  scope  and  costs 
of  Its  recommendations: 

[TJhey  neither  probe  deeper  nor  demand 
more  than  the  problems  which  called  them 
forth.  There  can  be  no  higher  priority  for 
national  action  and  no  higher  claim  on  the 
nation's  conscience. 

For  the  past  three  decades,  the  primary 
concerns  of  the  federal  govermnent  have  been 
the  national  defense,  the  conduct  of  wars 
and  foreign  affairs,  the  growth  of  the  econ- 


omy, and.  more  recently,  the  conquest  of 
space.  These  problems  have  consumed  the 
major  part  of  the  public  attention.  They 
currently  devour  more  than  two-thirds  of 
federal  expenditures  and  approximately  50 
percent  of  federal,  state,  and  local  expendi- 
tures combined. 

Traditionally  we  have  left  the  problems  cf 
social  Justice,  provision  of  essential  com- 
munity services,  and  law  enforcement  pri- 
marily to  the  states  and  cities.  In  recent 
years,  the  federal  government  has  made  some 
major  efforts  in  diverse  fields  such  as  rural 
development,  civil  rights,  medical  care,  hous- 
ing, employment,  and  education,  but  these 
efforts  have  been  subordinated  to  the  claims 
of  the  "national  security." 

Yet  the  federal  government  still  collects 
the  lion's  share  (about  65  percent)  of  all  tax 
receipts.  Tax  revenue  available  to  the  states 
and  cities  falls  woefully  below  what  Is 
needed  to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 
Each  one  percent  rise  in  the  Gross  National 
Product  Increases  the  Income  of  the  federal 
government  by  one  and  one-half  percent, 
while  the  normal  Income  of  state  and  city 
governments  in"reases  by  less  than  half  that 
percentage.  Concentration  on  "national'  and 
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internjitloaAl  problema  at  the  exp«nae  of 
iooal"  tmd  domestic  concerns  aaa  left  us 
with  an  enormous  deficit  of  unmet  social 
ne«da  and  deeply-felt  social  Injuatloea 

Ironlo&lly.  this  gap  has  appeared  despite 
rapidly  accelerating  technological,  economic 
and  social  gains  I%r  the  first  time  In  man's 
history,  the  nation  is  nearlng  the  capability 
of  releasing  all  citizens  from  the  poverty  and 
social  privation  that  hitherto  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  Inevitable  lot  of  mankind  We 
have  also  achieved  an  enormous  capacity  m 
cotnmunlcate  the  pojr.  the  black  and  other 
deprived  groups  amiong  us  can  see  daily  on 
their  television  sets  what  they  are  missing, 
and  how  near  their  release  from  bondage 
can  be  But  our  institutions  have  not  yet 
made  it  possible  for  an  expectant  populace  to 
Achieve  what  our  economy  and  technology 
are  becoming  capable  of  providing 

In  our  judgment  the  ame  Ls  up>on  us  for 
a  reordering  jf  national  prlontleB  and  for  a 
greater  Inveatment  of  res<:>urces  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  two  basic  purposes  of  our  Constitu- 
tion— to  establish  Justice'  and  to  insure 
domestic  tranquility  " 

•  ■  •  •  • 

We  .solemnly  declare  our  conviction  that 
this  nation  la  entering  a  period  m  which  our 
people  need  to  be  as  concerned  by  the  sn- 
tsrnal  liaAgers  to  our  free  society  rts  by  any 
ppobabWft- i-'omblnatlon  of  external  threats 
We  recognize  that  substantial  .tmounts  of 
fund.s  cannot  be  transferred  from  sterile  war 
purjKses  to  more  productive  ones  until  our 
participation  m  the  V'letnajn  war  Is  ended 
We  also  recognize  that  to  make  our  .society 
essentially  free  of  poverty  and  dLscrlmina- 
tlon.  and  to  make  our  sprawling  urban  areas 
lit  to  lahablt.  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  win  take  a  great  length  of  time  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  we  can  and  should  make 
a  major  decision  now  to  reassess  our  national 
priorities  by  placing  these  objectives  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  nation  s  goals 
Firearms 

1  Total  number  of  firearms  in  civilian 
hands  lUS    1968»  : 

Million 

Shotguns    31 

Handguns 24 

Rifles 35 

Total    90 

2  Annual  .ncrease  in  number  of  firearms 
in  civilian  hands   'U.S.   1962  versus  1968): 
Rifles  .Uifhon 

1962    07 

1968    1.4 

Shotguns: 

1962    0,7 

1968      -- 1.4 

Handguns: 

1962    0.6 

1968 2.5 

Total.     1962 2.1 

Total.     1968 5   3 

3  Criminal    uses    of    firearms    lUS     1964 
versus  1967 1 

I  Percentage  with  firearms] 

Homicides 

1964    55 

1967    63 

Aggravated  assaults: 

1964   15 

1967 21 

Robberies: 

1964 Not  available 

1967 37 

4  Deadlines  of  firearms  attack  versus  knife 
attacks  lUS    1967 1 

I  In  percent] 
Firearms  attacks  resulting  In  death.      .    12  8 
Knife  attacks  resulting  in  death 2  9 


>"i  rfarm*— Continued 
Firearms    attacks    are    thus    4  4    times    as 

deadly  as  knife  attacks 

5    Type  of  gun  used  in  crimes  commuted 

with   firearms    i  large  US    cities    1967): 
I  In  percent  I 

Homicide 

Handguns       92 

Long  guns       0.8 

Aggravated  assault: 

Handguns   86 

Long  guns 14 

Robbery 

Handguns  <J6 

Long  gun« o  4 

Source  Task  Force  Report.  Firearms  and 
Violence  in  Amertcan  Life  (National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevent iin  tf 
Violence.  July.  1969) 

The  decision  that  has  the  greatest  ellcet 
on  the  level  of  our  expenditures  for  these 
objectives  is  what  we  decide  to  .spend  on 
the  national  defense  For  three  decades,  the 
nauonal  defense  has  ranked  first  by  far  In 
our  scale  of  priorities  much  tit  the  time 
necessarily  so  With  occasional  exceptions, 
whatever  the  Administration  has  requested 
(or  the  Armed  Forces  has  been  readily 
granted  Since  1939  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  when  the  Administrations 
budget  requests  tor  the  Armed  Forces  have 
been  exceeded  by  Congressional  appropria- 
tions, for  most  other  federal  programs  the 
opposite  Is  true  For  example  actual  appro- 
priations for  the  iieneral  welfare  (health, 
labor,  education,  housing,  pollution,  and  law 
enforcement)  are  currently  running  more 
than  five  billion  dollars  annually  below  the 
amounts  previously  authorized  by  the 
Congress 

Our  Commission  is  not  competent  to  re- 
commend II  specific  level  of  national  defense 
expenditures  We  recognize  that  without 
the  deterrent  capability  essential  for  secur- 
ity against  external  attack.  Internal  freedom 
and  security  would  not  be  possible  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  our  military  leaders  will, 
like  other  government  officials,  stress  the  ex- 
treme urgency  of  the  programs  under  their 
charge  But  we  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  question  whether  expenditures  for  the 
general  welfare  should  continue  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  those  for  national  defense 

Defense  expenditures,  stated  in  1968 
prices,  fell  from  about  78  billion  dollars  In 
1953  (at  the  end  of  the  Korean  War)  to 
about  60  billion  dollars  in  1954  and  remained 
at  that  level  for  the  decade  1955  to  1964  But 
by  1968  they  had  risen  again  to  the  present 
81  billion  dollar  annual  level  as  the  result  of 
our  major  commitment  of  troops  to  Viet- 
nam.' 

Federal  expenditures  for  the  general  wel- 
fare while  they  have  Increased  substantially 
over  the  past  several  years  are  now  approxi- 
mately 60  billion  dollars  of  which  J25  billion 
represents  social  security  payments 

.^  :i  first  step,  we  should  try  to  reverse 
this  relationship  When  our  participation  In 
the  Vietnam  War  i.s  concluded,  we  recom- 
mend increasing  annual  general  welfare  ex- 
penditures by  .^bout  20  billion  dollars  (stated 
in  1968  dollars),  partly  by  reducing  military 
expenditures  and  partly  by  use  of  Increased 
tax  revenues  resulting  from  the  growth  of 
the  Oroes  National  Product  We  suggest  this 
only  as  an  Initial  goal,  as  the  Groes  Na- 
tional Product  and  tax  revenues  continue  to 
rise,  we  should  .strive  to  keep  military  ex- 
penditures level  (in  constant  dollars),  while 
general  welfare  expenditures  should  continue 
to  increa.se  until  essential  social  goals  are 
achieved  " 


For  fiscal  1970.  the  budgeted  figure  Is  •77 
bull  en 

'  Some  experts   believe  that  since  military 
expenditures  were  successfully  held  to  an  an- 


Baa«d  on  estimates  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,"  the  funds  needed  to  achieve 
this  goal  without  Inflationary  consequences 
could  be  obtained  from  two  sources: 

( 1 )  The  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  should 
reduce  defense  expenditures  by  19  blUh  n 
dollars  annually  The  Council  anticipates 
that  this  reduction  will  be  offset  in  part  by 
war-end  program  adjustments  and  deferred 
weapons  programs  Hence,  defense  expendi- 
tures should  go  down  to  about  65  billion  dol- 
lars I  at  1968  prices)  ' 

(2)  The  Gross  National  Product  Ls  ex- 
pected to  increase  over  the  next  decade  iiu 
constant  dollars)  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
percent  a  year  The  same  should  be  true  rf 
federal  tax  revenues,  which  should  grow  m 
real  terms  at  an  annual  Increment  of  ap- 
proximately 15  billion  dollars"  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  half  will  be  required 
to  meet  expected  annual  Increases  for  "base- 
line "  federal  non-defense  exp)endltures  other 
than  general  welfare  programs.  Hence.  ab<-nr. 
seven  or  eight  billion  dollars  more  each  ye;ir 
than  the  preceding  year  should  be  available 
for  new  and  expanded  programs  in  the  gen- 
eral welfare  field. 

Whether  somewhat  more  or  less  than  the 
amounts  we  have  indicated  should  be  pro- 
vided to  overcome  s<x:lal  Ills  Is  not  the  Im- 
port.int  point  ■  What  Is  Important  Is  that 
the  people  of  this  nation  recognize  both  the 
possibilities  and  the  need  for  choice  For  an 
enure  generation,  we  have  necessarily  been 
more  aware  of  and  responsive  to  the  external 
dangers  to  our  society  than  to  the  Intern.ii 
dangers  In  this  Commission's  opinion,  the 
Internal  dangers  now  demand  a  greate.- 
awareness  and  a  more  substantial  response- 
one   that   can   only   be   made   If   we  face   the 


nual  level  of  60  billion  dollars  (in  1968  prices) 
for  the  decade  from  1955  to  1964.  a  com- 
parable pl.tteau  can  and  should  be  main- 
tained for  the  decade  of  the  seventies  In- 
deed. It  has  l)een  urged  that,  assuming  the 
success  of  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  ana 
a  reevaluation  of  our  foreign  commitments. 
It  would  be  feasible  to  hold  the  military 
budget  for  the  early  1970s  w  50  billion  dol- 
lars (at  1969  prices  1  See  Kaysen.  •Military 
strategy.  MUlUiry  Forces  and  Arms  Control.  " 
in  Agenda  for  the  Nation  (Washington.  DC  : 
Bnxjklngs  Institution.   1969).  p    549 

.Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  January.  1969.  pp    199-200 

'At  estimated  1972  prices,  for  example, 
actual  outlays  would  be  73  billion  At  thi.^ 
point,  defense  expenditures  would  be  at  seven 
percent  of  forecast  GNP,  as  compared  to  per- 
haps eight  percent  at  present.  In  other  in- 
dustrially advanced  democratic  countries,  ac- 
cording to  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
defense  expenditures  dn  1966)  were  6  4  per- 
cent of  GNP  for  the  United  Kingdom.  4  4 
percent  in  France.  3  6  percent  In  West  Ger- 
many. 3  3  percent  in  Italy.  2  2  percent  In 
Canada  and  1  1  percent  in  Japan  For  Soviet 
Russia,  the  estimated  figure  is  89  percent, 
but  this  represents  a  total  1966  defense  out- 
lay of  less  than  30  billion  dollars  as  com- 
pared to  about  68  billion  dollars  for  the 
United  Stales. 

'  This  estimate  assumes  that  the  present 
10  percent  surcharge  will  have  been  repealed. 
but  that  other  tax  reform  measures  will  be 
neutral  In  their  effect  on  aggregate  revenues. 
Any  substantial  reduction  in  federal  tax 
revenues  incidental  to  tax  reform  will  make 
It  more  difficult  to  reorder  our  priorities  as 
we  have  proposed. 

'  We  further  note  that  the  same  point  can 
be  strongly  made  for  other  non-mlUtary  cate- 
gories of  expenditure  that  have  been  built 
into  the  federal  budget,  including  agricul- 
tural and  maritime  subsidies,  the  postal  serv- 
ice as  presently  structured,  and  space  explo- 
ration See  Schultze.  "Budget  Alternatives 
.^fter  Vietnam"  in  Agenda  for  the  Nation 
(  Brookings.  1969  i  .  p   44. 
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need  to  reorder  our  priorities.  It  is  time  to 
balance  the  risks  and  precautions  we  take 
abroad  against  those  we  talte  here  at  home. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  made  a  suggestion  which  merits 
careful  consideration  as  a  potentially  valu- 
able sufjplemental  step  toward  reordering 
national  priorities,  namely,  the  preparation 
of  an  'Annual  Social  Re(port.""  The  Annual 
Social  Repwrt,  comparable  to  the  present  An- 
nual Economic  Report,  would  provide  us  with 
a  set  of  measurements — of  "social  indica- 
tors"— on  how  well  we  have  done  In  providing 
housing,  education,  health  care,  public  safe- 
ty, and  opportunities  for  the  upward  ad- 
vancement of  all  sectors  of  our  population. 
It  would  tell  us  whether  the  disadvantaged 
groups  among  us  have  been  advancing  at  a 
rate  sulHclent  to  foster  hope  and  to  quiet  the 
desperation  that  drives  men  to  violence.  It 
would  signlflcanly  aid  the  nation  and  Its 
leaders  In  establishing  national  priorities. 

The  Social  Report  would  be  prepared  by 
social  scientists  recruited  for  stated  periods 
of  public  service  from  among  the  nation's 
best  scholars.  Just  as  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  are 
today.  They  could  be  organized  as  a  Council 
of  Social  Advisers,  as  are  the  Economic 
Advisers,  or  in  some  other  visible  and 
independent  form.  A  major  function  of 
the  social  science  staff  would  be  to  de- 
velop tools  for  measuring  the  comparative 
effectiveness  of  social  programs.  While  we 
have  learned  a  good  deal  about  social  stresses 
and  the  gross  causative  factors  that  require 
correction,  we  still  know  very  little  about 
whether  particular  remedial  programs  work 
at  all  which  ones  work  better  than  others, 
and  why.  We  lack  practicable  means  for 
measuring  cost-beneflt  ratios,  for  establish- 
ing and  observing  parallel  programs  with  sig- 
nificant variables,  and  for  putting  an  end 
to  programs  which  have  failed  to  justify  their 
continuance. ■•  A  central  staff  charged  with 
this  responsibility  could  do  much  to  Improve 
tlie  accuracy  of  our  social  planning  and  the 
efficacy  of  on-going  programs. 

Two  decades  ago,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  was  created  by  the  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  amid  much  skepticism 
about  the  "science"  of  economics  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  wisdom  and  effect  of 
governmental  efforts  to  stimulate  or  restrain 
economic  activity.  Today  we  recognize  the 
Importance  of  the  government's  economic 
role  and  of  national  economic  measurements, 
imprecise  and  imperfect  as  the  economist's 
tools  still  are.  The  other  social  sciences  may 
now  have  as  much  potential  for  Informing 
wise  government  policy  as  economics  had 
twenty  years  ago. 

.  •  •  •  • 

In  a  democratic  society,  the  citizens  pos- 
sess the  basic  social  power,  and  national 
priorities  reflect  the  value  judgments  of  the 
majority.  Skeptics  may  thus  take  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  this  Commission's  recom- 
mendation that  our  national  priorities  be 
reordered.  They  will  point,  for  example,  to 
the  reluctance  of  the  public,  despite  the 
penetrating  reports  and  the  excellent  recom- 
mendaOons  of  previous  presidential  commis- 
sions, to  take  the  comprehensive  actions 
needed  to  curb  crime,  eliminate  racial  dis- 
crimination, and  alleviate  the  problems  of 
the  ghetto  poor  They  will  point  especially  to 
middle-class  America — to  the  "forgotten 
American" — and  his  concern  over  some  con- 
sequences of  racial  Integration,  his  rebellion 
against  rising  taxes,  his  distrust  of  dissent 
on  the  campus  and  protest  movements  in  the 
capital.  How  realistic  is  It,  they  will  ask,  to 


think  tbi.t  the  majority  of  Americans  will 
support  a  reallocation  of  our  national  re- 
aourcea  to  deal  with  social  problems? 

Skepticism  is  understandable.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  have  always  responded 
constructively  to  national  crises  when  they 
have  been  fully  informed  and  responsibly 
led.  The  "silent  majority."  like  moet  other 
Americans,  do  not  wish  to  surrender  any  of 
the  most  important  freedoms  of  our  open 
society — freedom  of  movement,  freedom 
from  harm,  freedom  from  fear.  They  stand 
to  benefit  from  the  programs  necessary  to 
retain  these  freedoms  just  as  much  as  any 
disadvantaged  minority.  All  Americans — the 
majority  and  our  various  minorities — must 
come  to  grips  ■with  the  basic  causes  of  vio- 
lence in  our  society  and  do  what  must  be 
done  to  achieve  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Some,  with  little  faith  In  our  naUon,  pre- 
dict that  majority  indifference  will  result 
in  a  violent  revolution  of  some  kind.  Indeed, 
nihilists  and  anarchists  openly  espouse  this 
course.  We  see  signs,  however,  that  a  peace- 
ful revolution  is  already  under  way:  a  spirit 
of  needed  reform  Is  rising  steadily  among 
the  people  and  In  the  ranks  of  local  and 
national  leaders.  We  see  a  growing  readiness 
to  formulate  new  values,  to  set  new  priori- 
ties, and  to  make  firm  commitments  now.  to 
be  honored  as  soon  as  resources  are  avail- 
able. 

Some  ordinary  citizens  feel  they  can  do 
nothing  to  Influence  the  direction  and  the 
destiny  of  their  nation.  But  more  and  more 
Americans  are  proving  this  to  be  a  myth.  A 
growing  number  of  our  citizens  have  found 
they  need  not  stand  idle  while  our  cities  rot, 
jjeople  live  in  fear,  householders  build  indi- 
vidual fortresses,  and  human  and  financial 
resources  flow  to  less  urgent  endeavors.  A 
new  generation  of  Americans  is  emerging, 
with  the  energy  and  the  talent  and  the  de- 
termination to  fufill  the  promise  of  the  na- 
J4on.  As  It  ever  was.  the  young- — idealistic 
-flout  earnest,  inexperienced  but  dedicated — 
are  the  spearheads  of  the  drive  toward 
change,  and  increasing  numbers  of  adult 
Americans  are  joining  their  ranks. 

When  in  man's  long  history  other  great 
civilizations  fell.  It  was  less  often  from  ex- 
ternal assault  than  from  Internal  decay.  Our 
own  civilization  has  shown  a  remarkable  ca- 
pacity for  responding  to  crises  and  for 
emerging  to  higher  pinnacles  of  power  and 
achievement.  But  our  most  serious  chal- 
lenges to  date  have  been  external — the  kind 
this  strong  and  resourceful  country  could 
unite  against.  While  serious  external  dang- 
ers remain,  the  graver  threats  today  are 
internal:  haphazard  urbanization,  racial 
discrimination,  disfiguring  of  the  environ- 
ment, unprecedented  interdependence,  the 
dislocation  of  human  identity  and  motiva- 
tion created  by  an  affluent  society — all  re- 
sulting in  a  rising  tide  of  individual  and 
group  violence. 

The  greatness  and  durability  of  most  civi- 
lizations has  been  finally  determined  by  how 
they  have  responded  to  these  challenges 
from  within.  Ours  will  be  no  exception. 


'•■  Toward  a  Social  Report,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1969. 

"  Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  Maximum  Feasible 
Misunderstanding  (New  York;  Macmlllan, 
1968).  pp   190-203. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJt.  14956.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  period  during  which  certain  dyeing  and 
tanning  materials  may  be  Imported  free  of 
duty;   and 

H.J.  Res.  1041.  A  joint  resolution  estab- 
lishing that  the  second  regular  session  of 
the  91st  Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Mon- 
day, January  19,  1970. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

H.  Res.  768.  A  resolution  relating  to  ap- 
pointment by  the  House  to  join  a  similar 
committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  wait 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Inform  him  that  the  two  Houses  have 
completed  their  business  of  the  session  and 
are  ready  to  adjourn,  unless  the  President 
has  some  other  communication  to  make  to 
them;    and 

H.  Res.  768.  A  resolution  relating  to  print- 
ing of  reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  during  the  adjournment 
of  Congress. 

The  message  Informed  the  Senate 
that  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Albert  of  Oklahoma  and  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  of  Michigan  as  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  the  Committee  to 
Notify  the  President. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  475.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
first  session  of  the  9lEt  Congress;   and 

H.  Con.  Res.  476.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  the  President  pro  temjxire  or  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
notwithstanding  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  two  Houses. 


RECESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  11 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  a.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  12:52  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  14956)  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  period  during  which  certain 
dyeing  and  tanning  materials  may  be 
imported  free  of  duty,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


RECESS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

'Thereupon  lat  12  o'clock  and  53 
minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  1:08  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  snnounced  that  the  House 
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had  acreed  to  the  retwrt  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ( H.R.  4293  > 
to  provide  for  continuation  of  authority 
for  rgulation  of  exports. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quor\mi. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTTNO  PREISIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF 
1969 — CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
t6  the"  Sfnendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  H.R.  42931  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  ex- 
ports I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  report  will  be  read  for  the  m- 
fomiatlon  of   the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

'  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.  > 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr     MUSKIE.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
most   happy  to  .support  the  conference 
report  on  H  R.  4293.  This  bill  is  the  prod- 
uct of  many  months  of  work  by  many 
of   us  who  believe  that   the  export  ad- 
ministration procedures  followed  by  the 
United  States  need  extensive  revision  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  is   fuUy  protected 
and,   at  the  same   time,   to  assure  that 
American  business  has  the  opportimlty  to 
compete  freely  in  the  world  marketplace. 
Mr   President.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference report  achieves  these  two  objec- 
tives  There  are  many  changes  in  exist- 
ing law  embodied  in  the  conference  re- 
port  The  existing  law  provides  that  the 
President   .shall  deny   an  export  license 
if  an  Item  would  contribute  siijmficantly 
to  the  military  or  economic  potential  nf  a 
ration  or  nations   threatening   the   na- 
tivnal  secunty  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
exi.uence  of  the  economic  potential  cr:- 
tjri'.pp.  has  caused  considerable  confusion 
and    i.-inecessary   restnction   in  the  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  the  exist- 
im  :a-.v    Obviously,  virtually  any  export 
would  contribute  to  the  economic  poten- 
tial c:  a  nation.  But  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  there  was  no  intention  under  the 
existing  law  that  all  exports  be  prohibited 
to  the  specified  nations   This  confusion 
and  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  law  ac- 


tually means  has  apparently  led  to  overly 
restrictive  Interpretation  by  the  executive 
department  and  has  also  curtailed  the 
efforts  of  American  business  to  export 
to  the  specified  nations  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  business  as  to  what  the 
congressional  Intent  is  in  regard  to  these 
exports 

The  conference  report  removes  any 
reference  to  economic  potential.  This  re- 
moval should  aleviate  the  confusion  and 
focus  on  the  primary  objective  of  regu- 
lating exports,  which  is  to  protect  the 
national  security. 

Another  major  change  In  the  existing 
law  which  Is  contained  In  the  conference 
report  is  a  congressional  mandate  con- 
cerning regulation  of  the  export  of  items 
which  are  available  outside  the  United 
States  from  nations  other  than  those  na- 
tions threatening  the  national  secunty 
of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  makes  clear  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  an  item  which  is  available 
from  certain  nations,  other  than  the 
United  States,  shall  be  freely  exportable 
from  the  United  States  without  licensing 
requirements  unless  overriding  national 
security  considerations  still  require  that 
the  item  be  controlled.  Such  decision  to 
control  should  be  made  only  after  full 
and  complete  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  availability  of  this  item  from 
other  sources.  In  such  cases  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  must  report  to  the 
Congress,  m  the  quarterly  report  follow- 
ing that  decision,  the  reasons  for  requir- 
ing an  export  license  in  such  detail  as 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  per- 
mit. This  report  should  include  such  de- 
tail as  the  pertment  articles,  materials. 
suppUes.  data  or  information;  the  nation 
or  nations  afifected  by  the  decision;  and 
the  reasons,  subject  to  the  specified  lim- 
itations, for  the  decision  to  control  the 
item,  in  spite  of  its  availability  elsewhere. 
In  addition  to  these  two  key  provisions, 
the  bill  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
which  represent  an  improvement  over 
the  cxistmg  law.  The  new  act  includes  a 
finding  that  the  unwarranted  restriction 
of  exports  has  a  serious  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments. 

It  contains  a  finding  that  the  uncer- 
tainty of  policy  toward  certain  exports 
has  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  at- 
tempts of  American  business  to  export 
items  contained  in  those  categories.  It 
states  that  this  curtailment  has  been  to 
the  detriment  of  our  trade  balance. 

Thus,  the  new  act  recognizes  specifi- 
cally the  importance  of  American  exports 
to  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States,  and.  implicit  therein,  their  im- 
portance to  rhe  overall  financial  and 
economic  well-being  of  this  country. 

The  act  includes  a  new  statement  that 
It  IS  the  policy  of  the  United  States  it 
encourage  trade  with  all  countries  with 
which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trading  re- 
lations while,  at  the  same  time,  restrict- 
ing the  export  of  goods  and  technolo'iy 
which  would  make  a  .significant  con- 
tribution to  the  military  potential  of  cer- 
tain nations  which  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security.  Thus, 
in  the  legislation  dealing  with  the  ad- 
mimstrauon  of  exports,  there  is  the  ex- 


press policy  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
trade. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  institute  such  changes  as  aif 
necessary  to  facilitate  and  effectuate  the 
fullest  Implementation  of  the  policy  of 
the  act  with  a  view  to  promoting  trade 
with  all  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  trade. 

It  also  requires  the  Department  cf 
Commerce  to  review  its  control  lists  with 
a  viev,'  to  make  promptly  any  changes  and 
revisions  as  may  be  necessary  in  fur- 
therance of  the  policy  of  the  act.  The 
Department  is  required  to  report  its  ac- 
tions in  this  regard  to  Congress  on  ;> 
regular  basis. 

The  act  requires  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  keep  the  business  sector  of 
our  economy  advised  of  the  changes  i:; 
export  control  policy  and  procedures  in- 
stituted by  it  in  conformity  with  the  act 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  wide.-t 
possible  trade. 

The  act  also  requires  the  President 
to  seek  the  information  and  advice  fron; 
private  industry  in  regard  to  the  export 
policies  and  procedures  utilized  by  him 
The  act  requires  that  it  be  admlni.^- 
tered  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  reduct' 
the  cost  of  recordkeeping  and  export 
documentation  requirements  that  are  re- 
quired of  American  business.  A  periodir 
review  of  these  requirements  must  be 
made  and  Congress  must  be  kept  up  to 
date  on  what  the  administration  is  doini; 
in  this  respect. 

It  establishes  a  new  procedure  whereby 
exporters  may  be  kept  fully  advised  o: 
the  status  of  their  license  applications 
along  with  pertinent  factors  which  may 
affect  their  application. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  a  brict 
summary  of  the  innovations  contained 
in  this  act.  There  is  certainly  no  way  for 
us  to  know  the  precise  effect  this  ac- 
will  have  on  American  business.  However 
I  am  confident  that  if  the  act  is  admin- 
istered in  a  maimer  which  implements 
the  policies  and  objectives  sought  by 
those  of  us  who  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  it  that  there  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  efforts  of  Ameri- 
can business  to  enter  the  world  market 
and  there  will  be  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  exports  from  the  United  State< 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE),  who  was  the  principal  archi- 
tect of  this  new  policy  in  the  Senate,  and 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett  >  for  his  co- 
operation in  making  possible  a  compro- 
mise of  these  difficult  issues  at  literally 
the  last  moment  in  this  session. 

Any  mention  of  the  success  of  the 
compromise  which  has  been  worked  out 
would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr 
Brooke  i  .  He  truly  has  been  the  key  fig- 
ure in  working  out  this  compromise  with 
the  administration.  For  those  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  I  wish  to 
express  my  very  deep  appreciation  to  him 
for  his  efforts. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  things  .jny  friend  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  said  about  my 
participation  in  this  activity;  and  I  was 
delighted  to  have  him  add  an  expression 
of  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Brookk),  because 
during  the  last  few  hours  in  which  this 
final  solution  was  hammered  out,  It  wsa 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  not 
the  Senator  from  Utah  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  this  accomplishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  Is  in  the 
be^t  interest  of  tliis  Nation  that  the 
conferees  were  able  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  language  for  section  4(a)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  If  we  had 
not.  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  con- 
trol our  exports  under  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  and  although  the  admin- 
istration was  ready  to  do  that  if  neces- 
sary. It  would  not  have  been  a  convenient 
',vav  to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States  while  still  allowing  exports  not 
affecting  our  security. 

The  strong  feelings  on  this  Issue  are 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  of  the  conference  for 
the  House  contains  only  a  reference  to 
the  actual  language  changes  from  the  act 
approved  by  the  House  and  that  agreed  to 
in  conference  this  morning.  No  interpre- 
tation of  the  language  could  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees. 

In  the  absence  of  such  interpretation,  I 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  that  one  point 
is  made  clear.  I  have  submitted  two 
questions  to  the  manager  of  the  confer- 
ence report  for  the  Senate,  which  I  will 
ask  tliat  he  give  me  his  imderstanding 
of  the  will  of  the  conferees. 

The  first  question  is: 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  conferees  in  sec- 
tion 4 1  a)  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce be  required  to  presurvey  all  of  the 
thousands  of  items  that  might  be  sub- 
ject to  export  in  order  to  retain  them 
on  the  export  control  list? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  My  specific  answer  to 
thai  question  is  no.  I  should  like  to  am- 
plify it  in  this  way :  What  the  conference 
envisions — and  I  think  this  is  true  of  all 
the  Senate  conferees — is  an  orderly  tran- 
sition into  the  new  policy,  embodied  in 
this  Act.  What  Is  Involved  Is  the  require- 
ment that  new  policies  must  be  set  in  re- 
eard  to  more  than  1.300  categories  of 
goods.  The  setting  of  these  new  policies 
will  necessarily  require  a  period  of  time 
which  is.  at  this  time,  incapable  of  precise 
determination.  The  act  leaves  the  admin- 
istration the  flexibility  it  needs  In  regard 
to  the  time  it  will  take  to  review  its  con- 
trol lists  in  the  light  of  the  new  availabil- 
ity mandate.  How  long  this  takes  will  be 
up  to  the  administration  and  will  depend 
on  the  vigor  with  which  the  review  is  un- 
dertaken by  the  administration.  We  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  administration 
will  take  the  initiative  and  move  quickly 
into  the  new  policy  areas. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  second  question  is : 

It  is  my  understanding  then,  that  un- 
der section  4(a)  reporting  requirements, 
items  presently  on  the  control  list  may 
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be  retained  without  a  report  to  Congress 
as  to  why  they  are  being  retained  imtil 
a  review  is  Initiated  as  a  result  of  a  spe- 
cific license  application  from  an  exporter. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  Insofar  as  the  lan- 
guage of  section  4(b)  is  concerned,  the 
specific  licensing  application  is  one  trig- 
gering action  provided  in  the  law.  The 
receipt  of  license  applications,  and  the 
reappraisal  of  the  control  lists  to  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  administration  will  cause 
the  complete  lists  to  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  the  new  availability  criterion.  As 
this  examination  takes  place,  the  ad- 
ministration will  revise  its  control  lists 
as  it  makes  determinations  on  the  ques- 
tion of  availability.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  Commerce  Department  wUl 
continue  to  have  the  authority  to  control 
categories  now  on  the  list. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  sec- 
tion 4(a)  will,  before  it  is  fully  imple- 
mented, require  a  more  or  less  systematic 
review  of  all  the  items  on  the  control  list 
and  I  assume  that  we  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  can  expect  reports 
on  the  actions  taken  as  a  result  of  that 
continual  and  systematic  review. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  in  agreement  as 
to  the  goal  which  we  hope  to  reach.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  differences  that 
separated  the  two  Houses  have  been 
worked  out,  even  in  the  closing  minutes 
of  the  session,  so  that  this  act  which 
would  otherwise  expire  on  the  31st  day  of 
December  can  continue  in  force. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  say  this  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  no 
Inteipretation  of  the  language  of  the 
conference  report  could  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees.  In  explanation  of  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  and  it  is  a  correct 
statement,  the  extensive  negotiations  we 
have  had  with  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  led  to  a  rather  com- 
plete understanding,  at  least  as  between 
the  Senate  conferees  and  the  adminis- 
tration, of  what  we  have  in  mind  with 
this  legislation.  So  that,  although  it  is 
not  technically  an  oCacial  interpretation 
of  the  language,  I  think  it  is  the  kind 
of  understanding  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  work  out  wise  policies  in  this 
field. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MONDALE). 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
express  my  deep  appreciation  and  ad- 
miration to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie  )  for  his  gifted 
contribution  to  the  measure  which  we 
are  about  to  adopt  today. 

This  is  the  first  significant  trade  lib- 
eralization measure  passed  by  Congress 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 

It  is  important  by  virtue  of  its  own 
terms.  But  it  may  be  that  Its  symbolism 
is  even  more  important,  because,  for 
years,  deeply  patriotic  U.S.  businessmen, 
seeking  to  sell  peaceful,  nonstrategic 
items  to  Extern  Europe  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  their  patriotism,  even 
though  they  knew  that  such  efforts  were 
in  this  Nation's  best  interests,  and  even 


though  they  knew  that  to  restrict  such 
trade  would  be  self-defeating  for  the 
United  States,  because  increasingly  other 
nations  in  Western  Europe,  as  well  as 
Japan  and  other  free  world  countries, 
were  producing  identical  items  and  it  was 
no  longer  a  question  of  denying  some- 
thing to  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
but  a  question  of  U.S.  businessmen  being 
permitted  to  participate  and  compete 
with  them. 

Thus,  I  think  this  act  today  should 
encourage  not  alone  the  Government  in 
its  administration  of  the  act.  and  of  other 
acts  that  bear  upon  East-West  trade,  but 
should  be  further  support  for  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen in  seeidng  to  find  and  expand 
markets  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the  peace- 
fiol,  nonstrategic  trade  categories. 

Repeatedly,  throughout  this  act,  we 
have  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  such  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  U.S.  businessmen. 

Second.  I  think  that  this  act  is  impor- 
tant, in  that  it  finally  brings  into  focus 
the  point  I  have  referred  to  earlier,  the 
most  absurd  feature  of  the  operation  of 
the  present  Export  Control  Act.  Under 
the  present  act  over  1,300  items  or  cate- 
gories of  goods  are  freely  available  else- 
where in  the  world  but  we  unilaterally 
prevent  our  own  busmessmen  from  sell- 
ing them  in  Eastern  Europe,  even  though 
we  deny  nothing  to  these  nations. 

The  heart  of  the  legislation  is  directed 
at  that  patent  absurdity  and  asks  the 
executive  branch,  particularly  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  quickly  to  re- 
view those  areas  in  which  this  condition 
continues  to  exist,  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  Nation's  national  security  permits,  to 
decontrol  those  items  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  am  hopeful — and  I  understand  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  now  sup- 
ports this  measure — that  it  will  follow- 
through  in  the  full  spirit  and  Intent  of 
this  measure. 

Finally,  this  proposal  calls  for  more 
open  and  public  administration  of  the 
act.  The  present  legislation  was  passed 
in  1949  during  the  darkest  days  of  the 
cold  war,  and  during  the  worst  days  of 
Stalin.  Its  operation  was  from  that  time 
on.  a  dark  and  closely  kept  secret.  How 
the  Export  Control  Act  was  administered, 
on  what  basis  it  would  grant  or  deny 
licenses  on  what  basis  it  would  delay,  and 
on  what  basis  the  Export  Control  OflQce 
would  consult  or  not  consult  with  busi- 
nessmen, or  the  Congress — it  was  almost 
as  though  it  were  a  Secret  Service-CIA 
operation,  beyond  the  legitimate  right  of 
anyone  to  know  or  to  imderstand. 

The  pending  legislation  asks  that  it 
now  become  a  public  operation  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  Nation's  security  per- 
mits, and  asks  for  the  first  time  that 
U.S.  businessmen  be  widely  advised  and 
be  widely  permitted  to  consult  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  on  general  pol- 
icy on  the  administration  of  the  Export 
Control  Act;  but  more  specifically,  in  one 
of  Its  sections,  it  asks  that  the  particular 
applicant  for  an  export  control  license  be 
informed  at  every  stage  of  the  application 
process  as  to  precisely  what  it  is  that 
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bears  upon  the  granting  or  the  denial  of 
that  license,  it  provides  a  fair  hearing 
and  it  would  inform  each  exporter  of  the 
reasons  for  the  denial.  If  an  application  is 
denied. 

This  measure  seeks  to  aid  the  business 
community  in  achieving  the  objective  of 
expanded  East -West  trade,  and  asks  that 
It  become  a  public  operation  It  requires 
that  those  who  deal  with  the  agency  be 
freely  and  honestly  dealt  with.  In  the 
same  way.  it  seeks  that  same  sort  of  re- 
lationship between  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  by  asking  that 
we  be  given  full  and  detailed  reports,  to 
permit  Congress  m  cooperation  with  the 
executive  branch  to  achieve  the  objective 
of  this  legislation. 

This  I  regard  to  be  a  terribly  important 
first  step  to  a  healthy  reform  of  trade 
policies  in  nonstrateglc  snoods  to  Eastern 
Europe 

I  hope  *liat  -vp  may  :iuickly  rirtopr  re- 
form.' in  export-'.mport  financing  ix/hcies 
as  'veil  I  remind  the  Senate  that  everv 
indastnalized  countr.-  m  the  world  has 
a  banfrhke  the  Exlmbank  which  extends 
rredirtrr  loans  to  their  businessmen  to 
do  business  around  the  world  Ours  is 
the  only  bank  which  is  prevented  by  law 
from  any  participation  at  all  In  assisting 
US  business  in  non.<;trateglc  items  In 
eastern  Europe,   except   for  Yugoslavia 

This  IS  something  we  could  not  deal 
with  in  thus  !c^i.slation.  but  I  hope  we  mav 
deal  with  :n  'he  near  future 

Email  v.  we  must  have  reform  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  for  most  east- 
em  European  countries  I  was  pleased  to 
read  the  oth»r  day  that  the  President  has 
re^'omm-ended  expanding  trade  oprKir- 
timities  with  China.  I  ^ee  present  on  the 
floor  the  Seraror  from  Washington  Mr. 
MvnxrsoN  ' .  -vho  has  been  12  vears  aiiead 
of  us  in  proposing  expanded  trade  with 
China.  Yet.  in  >pite  of  the  proposed  new 
initiatives  with  China — with  which  I 
agree — we  seem  intent  on  restricting 
trade,  for  example,  with  Rumania.  One 
of  the  wavs  we  restrict  that  trade  is  by 
refusing  Rumania  most-favored-natlon 
treatment,  on  grounds  which  are  dif- 
ficult If.  understand 

So  I  hope  in  addition  lo  Ex-Im  lefoim. 
we  can  take  those  lon>;  overdue  deps  m 
'he  exten.siiin  of  the  most-iavored-nation 
treatment  to  many  nations  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope as  we'!. 

L?t  me  conclude  by  ai,'ain  renewing  my 
expression  of  deep  appreciation  to  the 
distinsuished  Senator  from  Maine  tor  his 
inspired  and  creative  support  m  this  ef- 
fort. 

Mr  MUSKIE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  compliment  him 
again  for  his  very  real  and  effective  lead- 
ership in  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  sure  It  is  clear  that  the  legis- 
lative history  r.ad  discussion  of  the  merits 
which  he  has  just  put  into  the  record. 
is  a  reflection  of  the  knowledge  and  back- 
cround  and  :ibilitv  he  brings  to  this 
field. 

I  would  'ike  nov  to  yield  to  my  i;ood 
f nend  from  .\!assachusetts.  who  has  been 
such  a  key  figure  in  working  out  the  com- 
promise at  this  last  moment. 

Mr    BROOKE    I   thank  the  Senator 


from  Maine  I  c-^rtalnly  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  very  kind  ar.d  generou?  ref- 
erences to  my  participation  in  this  leg- 
islation I  also  want  to  thank  :ny  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Utah  'Mr 
BENNETT',  [or  his  usual,  .^elfless  manner 
m  makini!  these  \ery  kind  remarks 

I  have  nothing  ijut  tiic  hi-'hest  com- 
mendation for  Senators  Mcskie.  Mon- 
D.\LE.  Bennett,  Huohes.  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  worked  in  the  conf  rence 
committee,  and  for  memt)ers  on  the 
Hou.se  .-.ide  who  worked  so  closely  with 
us  on  this  verv  important  legi.slation. 

Mr  President,  it  is  imixjitant  legisla- 
tion It  enables  the  American  business- 
man, at  lonu'  last,  to  compete  '%-lth  the 
ba^lne^•smen  of  allied  nations  in  trading 
with  the  eastern  European  countries 

We  have  not  had  a  truly  competitive 
position  in  the  past.  I  think  this  legis- 
lation puts  us  on  parity  with  business- 
men from  allied  natu.ns  It  is  .something 
ihat  lias  been  long  in  coming  I  am  cer- 
tainly grateful  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  and  the  distir.- 
guLshed  Senator  from  Minnesota  have 
been  .so  strong  in  their  support  of  the 
legislation,  as  has  been  well  outlined. 

I  .shall  not  delay  the  Senate  longer  in 
repetition,  but.  as  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  Monl;.\le'  said,  we  are  now 
);>e!ung  up  negotiations  with  respect  to 
trade  wnth  Communist  China — the  Red 
Chinese,  .-.o-called  I  agree  with  Senators 
who  have  .^poken  on  this  subject,  I  think 
it  ha--<  been  long-comiiig  I  agree,  too. 
that  the  Senator  from  Waslimgton  Mr. 
Macnusoni  has  been  a  leader  :n  this 
held. 

We  camiot  ignore  800  million  Chinese 
people — and  it  may  be  1  billion  peo- 
ple— who  are  on  earth  at  the  present 
time  Sometime  that  has  got  to  stop. 
One  of  the  ways  it  must  stop  Is  to  begin 
to  trade  with  those  ^jcople  in  nonstrate- 
glc Items  that  will  not  jeopardize  the 
national  security.  So  one  wants  to  jeop- 
ardize the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  We  have  not  jeopardized  the  na- 
tional .security  of  the  United  States  in 
this  piece  of  legislation.  Let  there  oe  iio 
doubt  about  tliat. 

The  mea^jure  before  us  represents  pro- 
gressive legislation  in  this  field  wluch  has 
been  needed  for  a  long  i^enod  uf  time  I 
hope  It  is  just  the  beginning  of  what  we 
are  able  to  do  The  Helsinki  talks  have 
so  tar  proved  to  be  fruitful.  At  least,  the 
tone  ot  them  has  proved  to  be  fruitful. 
We  have  e\ery  hope  that  when  we  meet 
with  the  Soviets  in  Vienna  and  m  Hel- 
sinki again,  there  will  be  more  fruitful 
progress.  Certainly.  I  hope  these  negotia- 
tion.>  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  help  us 
thaw  the  cold  war  and  reduce  the  fears 
and  threats  of  these  two  ixjwerful  na- 
tK-ns.  as  was  helped  by  the  nonprolilcra- 
tion  treaty,  and  xs  we  hope  to  achieve  in 
the  strategic  anns  limitation  talks.  I 
hope  further  good  results  will  be  forth- 
coming, Thi.s  all  ties  m  with  what  this 
Nation  is  trying  to  do 

President  Nixon  and  the  Commerce 
Department  have  been  cooperative  with 
repaid  to  tiji.s  legislation,  for  which  we 
are  all  grateful. 

Agam.   I   'A ant   to   thank   the   distin- 


guished manfiger  of  the  Senate  conferees 
for  all  the  effort  he  has  put  into  this 
undertaking,  and  to  thank  also  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  <  Mr,  Mondale  i  .  tlie 
Senator  trom  Utah  'Mr.  Bennett),  and 
the  other  Senators  who  have  made  i:- 
forts  in  this  field. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  v.:!l 
the  Senator  frcm  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  yield. 

Mr,  MACiNUSON.  Mr  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  with  this  legislation,  be- 
cause for  a  Ion-;  lime  I  have  been  sayiii" 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  said.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  title  of  the  bill  is  soing 
to  be.  but  It  is  a  tool  for  peace.  Trade  in 
legitimate.  iionstratCf^ic  products  is  a 
bridge  to  help  reUeve  tensions  in  tiie 
world  It  IS  much  better  than  diplomatic 
meetings,  where  people  get  together  and 
understand  one  another. 

As  the  SenaUDr  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out,  we  caiinot  just  ignore  ."00 
million  people.  They  are  there.  By  1985 
It  is  estimated  that  the  population  oi 
China  will  be  1  billion  people — one-third 
of  the  worlds  population. 

The  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtair.— 
not  the  iiovernments.  but  the  people- 
are  eager  for  the  thin.us  that  we  make 
If  there  is  to  be  any  revolution  in  Ru.-- 
sia.  It  will  be  by  the  women  of  Rus.-ia, 
When  a  husband  comes  home  and  savs 
■  Oh.  we  are  bic  Communists.  We  can  run 
the  world.'  the  wife  says,  'if  you  are  .■-o 
good,  why  can't  I  get  a  decent  pair  of 
shces  or  a  better  electric  iron  or  a  bettor 
refrigerator?" 

I  think  'here  is  a  revolution  j^oing  in 
on  the  part  of  people  who  have  lesiti- 
mate  needs  The  one  country  in  the 
world  to  help  turnish  those  needs  is  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
will  create  a  lot  of  good  will. 

Mr,  MUSKIE  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wasli- 
mgton. 

I  am  not  scing  to  detain  the  Senate 
long.  My  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Minnesota  Mr,  Mondale  i,  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  BROOKE',  and  from  Wasii- 
ington  'Mr,  Macnuson'  have  expressed 
hopes  that  I  trust  may  be  advanced  at 
least  a  little  by  this  legislation.  At  lea,-i. 
they  have  spelled  out  lus  motivation 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  President  upon  the  initi- 
atives he  has  takf  n.  They  are  very  small 
initial  initiatives  with  respect  to  trade 
with  Red  China.  I  was  delighted  that  he 
should  have  taken  those  initiatives  at  a 
time  wlien  we  'vere  in  negotiation  over 
this  legislation  I  think  the  steps  which 
he  took  iiaouraued  us  to  believe  that  he 
and  we  were  really  moving,  and  inten'ile  i 
to  move,  in  the  same  direction. 

There  are  kn;;  and  diilicult  days  ar.ti 
years  ahead  of  us.  There  will  be  many 
"frustrating  nf-totiations.  contacts,  aini 
talk>  with  tr.e  Soviet  Union.  But  I  tiiinr; 
in  tlie  long  run.  unless  we  can  move  m 
the  directions  indicated  in  this  legisla- 
tion, we  cannot  hope  to  move  at  all  in  tl'.p 
direction  of  peace, 

Mr.  President,  at  tins  time  I  want  to 
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pay  tribute  to  the  staff  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  particularly 
Hugh  Smith,  assistant  counsel,  to  the 
committee,  and  Tim  Naegele,  assistant 
minority  counsel,  and  to  Jean  Dubofsky 
and  Duane  Sciibner,  both  formerly  of 
Senator  Mond.\le's  staff,  and  to  Jane 
Fenderson  of  my  staff  for  their  long 
hours  of  extremely  effective  staff  work  on 
this  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  morning,  at  the  opening  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  majority  leader,  in  a  very  concise 
rtiid  significant  way.  detailed  some  of  the 
achievements  and  accomplishments  of 
tins  session.  I  think  it  Is  only  appro- 
priate, Mr.  President,  for  us.  as  we  reach 
tiie  final  hours  of  this  session,  to  recog- 
:  ize  as  well,  the  extraordinary  leadership 
tiiat  he  has  provided  in  a  niunber  and 
variety  of  different  ways,  on  different 
measures  which  have  been  before  this 
b  )dy  during  the  period  of  the  last  12 
months. 

I  would  say,  first  of  all,  that  he  has 
shown  an  extraordinary  amount  of  pa- 
tience and  understanding  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  but  an  added 
measure  to  liis  new  assistant  leader;  and 
dispite  the  pressures  of  his  ofiBce  and  the 
weight  of  the  responsibility  he  has  ear- 
ned, he  has  made  the  time  to  help  me 
better  assist  him.  I  consider  myself  most 
fortunate  to  know  Mike  Mansfield,  to 
vork  with  him  and  learn  from  him,  and 
to  count  him  as  a  friend. 

It  is,  I  think,  very  appropriate  to  high- 
light some  of  the  legislative  areas  which 
he  did  not  mention,  and  in  which  I  think 
he  did  play  a  very  important  and  sig- 
nificant role.  I  think,  first  of  all,  of  the 
great  trust  that  was  placed  in  the  major- 
ity leader  by  our  distinguished  President 
earlier  this  year,  when  he  asked  him  to 
travel  to  Southeast  j\sia  and  embark  on 
a  mission  of  great  importance  and  sub- 
,stance  in  terms  of  evaluating  our  policy 
111  that  part  of  the  world.  I  think  every- 
one in  this  t)ody,  as  all  Americans,  real- 
ii'es  that  when  the  majority  leader 
tr.ivels.  he  travels  not  as  a  Democrat  or 
even  as  a  Senator  from  a  great  State,  but 
as  one  who  has  an  extraordinary  back- 
ground and  experience  in  the  role  and 
the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia,  as  a 
scholar,  as  a  man.  and  as  a  national 
leader.  I  think  all  those  concerned  about 
our  Nation's  policies  in  that  area  felt 
much  better  after  he  reported  to  the 
President  and  the  Senate  about  the  prob- 
lems of  our  involvement  in  Southesist 
A^ia.  He  made  some  most  useful  and  sig- 
nificant contributions.  I  felt,  toward  the 
development  of  the  President's  foreign 
policy  as  was  enunciated  in  the  declara- 
tion of  Guam. 
His  trip  through  Southeast  Asia  this 


year  was  perhaps  more  important  than 
most  Americans  will  ever  realize.  There 
is  no  partisanship  to  this  man  when  he 
goes  abroad — and  his  counsel  to  presi- 
dents is  as  an  American.  We  all  know  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  our  cur- 
rent President  and  the  worth  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  placed  on  his  report  given  at 
San  Clemente.  Eventually,  it  was  Mike 
Mansfield  who  amended  the  foreign  aid 
bill  to  keep  our  involvement  m  Laos  and 
Thailand  under  constant  surveillance 
and  control. 

I  think  this  was  one  of  the  important 
and  useful  contributions  made  by  the 
majority  leader  during  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  year's  most 
important  involvements,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  debates  that  took  place 
during  the  session,  was  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  ABM,  The  leader,  once  again. 
was  able  to  insure  to  all  the  Members  of 
this  body,  regardless  of  their  views,  a  full 
opportunity  to  expound  those  views,  and 
to  engage  in  this  extremely  important 
and  even  emotional,  discussion  and 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  on  other  oc- 
casions, as  have  many  others,  that  per- 
haps the  most  important  measure  that 
passed  this  body  this  session  was  the  tax 
reform  bill  although  it  does  not  include 
all  the  measures  that  many  of  us  would 
like  to  have  seen  included.  I  can  remem- 
ber back  to  the  early  part  of  this  sum- 
mer, when  the  majority  leader  stood  in 
the  well  and  presented  his  position  in 
an  extremely  effective  way.  And  I  think 
he  was  speaking  really  for  many  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  reflecting  the  views 
of  many  Americans  when  he  said  that  we 
should  not  have  an  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax unless  we  were  going  to  undertake 
at  the  same  time  a  comprehensive  tax 
reform  bUl,  which  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee eventually  produced  as  they  had 
agreed  to  do.  It  was  really  through  the 
Senator  from  Montana's  leadership  and 
through  the  exercise  of  his  persuasive 
powers,  in  coordination  with  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  this  body  received  that 
measure  on  October  31.  as  promised.  And 
I  do  think  that  final  approval  of  that 
bill  was  perhaps  the  most  important  and 
significant  achievement  of  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  also  had  a  de- 
bate and  discussion  on  the  floor  this  ses- 
sion on  the  whole  question  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Western  Europe,  created  princi- 
pally by  the  introduction  of  a  resolution 
which  had  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Policy  Committee,  by  the  majority  leader 
to  express  the  Senate's  disposition  on 
that  question. 

So  I  think,  in  two  important  areas  cf 
foreign  policy — in  Southeast  Asia  and  in 
Western  Europe,  important  leadership 
recommendations  have  been  made  by  the 
majority  leader,  and  should  be  listened 
to  and  heeded,  in  this  Senator's  opinion. 
On  the  most  significant  domestic  issue, 
his  leadership  qualities  were  extremely 
important.  As  one  who  was  involved  in 
the  question  of  draft  reform,  I  can  say 
that  it  was  with  the  intercession  of  the 
leader  who  did  not  even  support  this 
random  selection  system  proposal,  but 
who  felt  that  we  ought  to  move  on  draft 


reform,  that  we  were  able  to  pass  the 
measure.  And  those  of  us  who  are  most 
interested  in  more  comprehensive  re- 
forms received  assurances  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  hearings  will  be 
licld  in  the  early  part  of  this  next  year. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  measures 
which  come  to  my  mind  when  I  think 
about  the  achievements  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  Congress,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  accomplishments  which 
Senator  Mansfield  talked  about  and 
about  which  the  minority  leader  'Mr. 
Scott )  spoke  about  earlier  today.  I  do 
think,  as  we  draw  a  close  to  this  year, 
and  as  there  have  been  and  will  be  spec- 
ulation as  to  the  achievements  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Senate  this  year, 
it  is  important  to  add  this  footnote  about 
what  I  think  has  been  the  exemplary 
leadership  which  has  been  provided  by 
Mike  Mansfield. 


GRANTS  TO  CERTAIN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2809. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  23091  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  for 
an  additional  period  tlie  authority  to 
make  formula  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health,  project  grants  for  graduate 
training  in  public  health  and  trainee- 
ships  for  professional  public  health  per- 
sonnel which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  309(c)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$5,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1970"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  tnereof:  "$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971,  $9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $12,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  2809  and  request  a  conference 
w^th  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Saxbe  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNITY  xMENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  2523. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  biU  iS  2523)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to 
extend  and  improve  the  program  of  as- 
sistance under  that  Act  for  community 
mental  health  centers  and  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  narcotic 
addicts,  to  establish  programs  for  mental 
health  of  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enactmg  clause  and  insert: 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sbction  1  This  Act  may  b*  rlt*d  aj  the 
■•Communllr  Menial  Health  Centers  .Amend- 
ments of  196e" 

TTTLB  I — GRANTS  POR  CONSTRUCTION 
OP  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS  AND  PACrLITIES  POR  ALCO- 
HOLICS   AND   NARCOTIC    ADDICTS 

EXTENSION      ir    PROGRAM    FOR    (-OMNirNfTY 
MENTAL    HtALTH    (.ENTERS 

Sec  101  I  a)  Section  201  ..if  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  42 
use  2681)  Is  amended  by  strikinB;  nut  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  foUowlns;:  and  tor  each 
of  the  next  three  riscal  years  ■' 

ibi  Section  207  of  such  Act  (42  U ^C 
26^71  li"  amended  by  striking  out  ■■1970" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof     1973' 

EXTENSlliN    or    fROGRAMS    FOR    FACILtrlES    F^'R 
ALCOHOLICS    AND    NA«COTIC    ADDICTS 

SEC  102  ai  Section  261(a)  of  such  Act 
,42  use  J6880I  :s  amended  bv  striking  out 
and  123.000.000  for  ttie  next  Sscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tlS.OOOOOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
•20.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  I25.0OO.0O0  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  1972.  and  $30  000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   1973.  • 

I  b  I  Section  261  ( b )  of  such  .Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  next  three"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "the  next  seven",  and  by 
strikina;  lut  "for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  ir  'he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  for  any 
tlscal  year  ending  before  July  1,  1973". 

TRAINING     AND     EVALUATION     OF     PROGRAMS     FOB 
ALCOHOLIS.Vl   AND   NARCOTIC   ADDICTION 

Sec  ;ij3  la*  Part  C  if  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  .Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  246  and  246  as  sections 
246  and  247,  respectively.  And  by  lasertlng 
after  section  244  the  following 

TRAININO     AND     EVALUATION 

Sec  245.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate a*?ency  or  organization  to  cover  part  or 
all  of  the  cost  of  1 1)  developing  specialized 
training  programs  or  materials  relating  to 
the  provision  of  public  health  services  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism, 
or  developing  inservice  training  or  short-term 
or  refresher  courses  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services:  i2)  training  person- 
nel to  operate,  supervise,  and  administer 
such  services;  and  i3)  conducting  surveys 
Ibkd  field  trials  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
the  programs  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  within  the  several 
States  with  a  view  to  determining  ways  and 
means  of  improving,  extending,  and  expand- 
ing such  programs." 

lb)  Section  262  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2688:.  IS  .imended  by  striking  -ut  1970" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973" 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  261 'at  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
(43  use  26880)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  252"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"sections  245  .tad  252" 


TITLE  II-  GRANTS  POR  STAPFINO  OP 
COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS AND  FACILITIES  POR  AL- 
COHOUCS  AND  NARCOTIC  ADDICTS 

FEDERAL     SHARE 

Sec  201.  ia)(l)  Effective  with  respect  tc 
costs  of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  of  any  community  men- 
tal health  center  for  any  period  after  June 
JO,  1970,  for  which  a  grant  has  been  or  la 
made  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  220  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
1 42  use  2988) ,  subsection  ib)  of  such  sec- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ib)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
i2).  grants  under  this  section  for  such  costs 
for  any  center  may  be  made  only  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  for  which  such  a  grant  is  made  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  six  ye«trs  and  three 
months  after  such  first  day;  and  such  grants 
with  respect  to  any  center  may  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  period 
ending  with  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  month 
following  such  first  day,  60  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  first  year  thereafter.  45 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  second  year 
thereafter,  and  30  per  c-entum  of  such  costs 
for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  'here- 
after 

■  (2)  In  the  case  of  anv  such  center  provid- 
ing services  for  persons  In  an  area  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  am  urban  or  rural  poverty 
iuea.  grants  under  this  part  for  such  costs 
for  any  such  center  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  a  grant  is  made 
and  ending  with  'he  close  of  six  years  after 
such  first  clay;  and  oUch  grants  with  respect 
to  any  such  center  may  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  first  two  years 
after  such  first  day,  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  first  day, 
and  70  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  after  such  first 
day  ■ 

i2)  Effective  with  respect  to  costs  of  com- 
pensation of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel [)f  any  alcoholism  prevention  and 
treatment  facility,  specialized  facility  for  al- 
coholics, or  treatment  facility  for  narcotic 
addicts  for  any  period  after  June  30.  1970.  for 
which  a  gnuit  has  been  or  is  made  under  sec- 
tion 242,  243,  or  Jol  of  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  42  USC  2688g. 
2688h.  2688ki,  subse<iion  ibi  .>f  section  242 
of  >,uch  .Act  IS  .^mended  to  read  as  follows 

"{b)(li  Grants  under  this  part  for  such 
costs  for  any  faciUty  rnav  bo  made  <)nly  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  for  which  such  .i  erant  is 
made  and  ending  with  the  close  of  six  years 
after  such  first  clay,  and.  except  as  provided 
m  paragraph  i2i  such  CTaiits  with  respect  to 
any  facility  may  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  first  two  vears  after 
such  first  day,  75  per  centum  of  such  co.sts  for 
the  third  year  after  such  first  day.  60  per 
centum  of  such  costs  lor  the  fourth  year 
after  such  first  day,  45  per  centum  of  such 
cjsts  for  the  fifth  year  after  such  first  day, 
and  30  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  sixth 
year  after  such  first  day 

■i2i  In  the  case  of  ivny  such  facility  pro- 
viding services  for  persons  In  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural 
poverty  area,  ^uch  grants  with  respect  to 
any  such  facility  may  not  exceed  90  f>er 
centum  of  such  costs  lor  t.'ie  first  two  years 
after  such  first  day.  80  per  centi:m  of  such 
costs  for  the  third  year  .if'^r  such  first  day. 
and  70  per  cen'um  of  such  costs  for  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  after  such  first 
day 

ibi  In  the  case  of  any  community  mental 
health  center,  alcoholism  prevention  and 
•reatment  facility,  specialized  facility  for  al- 
cohciUcs,   or   treatment   facility    for   narcotic 


addicts,  for  which  a  staffing  grant  was  made 
under  section  220,  242,  243,  or  251  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  be- 
fore July  1,  1970,  the  applicable  provisions 
of  subsection  ibi  of  section  220  or  242  of 
such  Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  shall,  with  respect  to  costs  in- 
curred after  June  30,  1970,  apply  to  the  .same 
extent  as  if  such  subsection  ib)  had  been 
In  effect  on  the  date  a  staffing  grant  for  such 
center   or    facility    was    Initially    made 

AUTHORIZATION    OV    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  203.  la)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
224  of  such  Act  (42  USC.  2688d)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $32,000,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ■$26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  $32,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1971.  $40,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  ana 
$48,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973" 

(bi  The  last  sentence  of  .such  section  224 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "seven"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof     twelve" 

ici  Section  221  lb)  of  such  Act  (42  USC. 
2688a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1970" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof     1973". 

REVnW  OF  APPLICATIONS  BY  STATE  MENTAL 
HEALTH  AUTHORTTT  AND  HEALTH  PLANNING 
AGENCIES 

Sec  203.  lai  Effective  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects approved  under  sections  220  and  242  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
1 42  use.  2688,  2688g)  after  June  30  1970, 
section  221  (a I  of  such  Act  (42  U.S  C,  2688a i 
is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  below 
paragraph  (5)  of  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  No  application  for  ;i 
grant  under  section  220  shall  be  approved 
unless  opportunity  has  been  provided,  prior 
^o  such  approval,  for  consideration  of  the 
project  by  the  Stale  mental  health  authority, 
by  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization  which  has  developed  the  com- 
prehensive regional,  metropolitan  area,  or 
other  local  area  plan  or  plans  referred  to  in 
section  314(bi  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
.Act  covering  the  area  in  which  the  project  Is 
to  be  located,  and  by  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ytate  plan  approved  under  section 
314(a]  of  such  .Act  " 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  projects  ap- 
proved under  sections  243  and  251  of  such 
Act  (42  use  2688h.  2S88k)  after  June  30 
1970.  subsection  (c)  of  section  243  of  such 
Act  (42  use  2688h)  and  subsection  (c| 
of  section  251  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688k) 
are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  each 
subsection  the  following:  "No  application 
for  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  opportunity  has  been  pro- 
vided, prior  to  such  approval,  for  considera- 
tion of  the  project  by  the  State  mental 
health  authority,  by  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  which  has 
developed  the  comprehensive  regional,  met- 
ropolitan area,  or  other  local  area  plan  or 
plans  referred  to  In  section  314(b)  of  the 
Public  Service  Health  Service  Act  cover- 
ing the  area  in  which  the  project  is  to  be 
located,  and  by  the  State  agency  adminis- 
tering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  3i4(a) 
'•f   such    .Act  " 

GRANTS    FOR    CONSULTATION    SERVICES 

Sec  204.  Part  E  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end   thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  264  la)  In  the  case  of  any  com- 
munity mental  health  center,  alcoholism  pre- 
vention and  treatment  facility,  specialized 
faclUty  for  alcoholics,  treatment  facility  for 
narcotic  addicts,  or  facility  for  mental  health 
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of  children,  to  which  a  grant  under  part 
B,  C,  D.  or  F,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  made 
from  appropriations  for  any  flscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1970,  to  assist  it 
in  meeting  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  com- 
pensation of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel providing  consultation  services,  the 
Secretary  may,  with  respect  to  such  center 
or  facility,  make  a  grant  under  this  section 
in  addition  to  such  other  staffing  grant  for 
such  center  or  facility. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  a  center  or  facility  referred  to  in 
that  subsection — 

"(1)  may  be  made  only  for  the  period  ap- 
plicable to  the  staffing  grant  made  tinder 
part  B.  C.  D.  or  P,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
respect  to  such  faclUty,  and 

■i2'  may  not  exceed  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing Is  the  lower:  (A)  15  per  centum  of 
the  costs  with  respect  to  which  such  other 
stafl^ng  grant  is  made,  or  (B)  that  percentage 
of  such  costs  which  when  added  to  the  per- 
centage of  such  costs  covered  by  such  other 
staffing  grant   equals   100  per   centum. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  making  Initial  grants 
under  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the 
flscal  years  ending  June  30,  1971,  June  30, 
1973.  and  June  30,  1973.  There  are  also  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiac&l  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  ot  tbe 
next  seven  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  make  grants  under 
this  section  for  projects  which  received  Ini- 
tial grants  under  this  section  from  appropria- 
tions authorized  for  any  flscal  year  ending 
before  July  1,  1975. 

APPROVAL    BT    NATIONAL    ADVISOBT    MENTAL 
HEALTH    COONCn, 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Part  E  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  section  added  by  section  204 
the  following  new  section: 

"APPBOVAL  BT   NATIONAL  ADVISORY  MXNTAI. 
HEALTH    COtJNCIL 

"Sec.  265.  Grants  made  under  this  title  for 
the  cost  of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  may  be  made  only  upon 
recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council  established  by  sec- 
tion 217(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act." 

I  b )  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
I  a )  shall  apply  with  respect  to  grants  initial- 
ly made  under  the  Oommunity  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  from  appropriations  made  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1970. 

I.NITIATION    AND   DEVELOPMENT   GRANTS 

Sec.  206.  Effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations made  under  section  224  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42 
use.  2688d)  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1970,  part  B  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  such  section  224  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"GRANTS   FOR    INITIATION    AND   DEVELOPMENT   OT 
COMMUNITT   MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 

"Sec.  225.  For  the  purposes  of  assessing 
local  mental  health  needs,  developing  neces- 
sary resources,  and  involving  local  citizens  in 
the  development  of  mental  health  programs. 
up  to  a  maxinnum  of  5  per  centum  of  the 
appropriation  for  each  flscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 224  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  grants  to  Icxal  public  or  nonprofit  private 
.igencles  or  organizations  to  cover  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  costs,  but  in  no  case  to 
exceed  $60,000,  for  initiation  and  develop- 
ment of  a  program  for  delivery  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  services,  for  one 
year  only  running  from  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  a  grant  is  made 
with  respect  to  such  a  local  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization." 


TITLE  in— AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO 
COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS AND  FACILITIES  POR  THE  MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED,  ALCOHOLICS,  AND 
NARCOTIC  ADDICTS 

FEDERAL     SHARE;      HIGHER     SHARE     FOR 
DISADVANTAGED     AREAS 

Sec.  301.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  after  June  30.  1970,  under  part  C 
of  title  I  or  part  A  of  title  n  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963, 
section  402  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2692)  is 
repoaled  and  section  401(h)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)(1)  The  term  'Federal  share'  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  means  the  portion  of 
the  coet  of  construction  of  such  project  to  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  under  part 
C  of  tiUe  I  or  part  A  of  title  II. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  with  respect  to  any 
project  in  the  State  shall  be  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  State  agency  designated  in 
the  State  plan  but,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3),  the  Federal  share  for  any 
project  may  not  exceed  66%  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  such  project  or 
the  State's  Federal  percentage,  whichever  is 
the  lower.  F^lor  to  the  approval  of  the  first 
such  project  In  the  State  during  any  flscal 
year,  such  State  agency  shall  give  the  Secre- 
tary written  notlflcation  of  the  maximum 
Federal  share  established  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  for  such  projects  in  such  State  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  during  such 
fiiscal  year  and  the  method  for  determining 
the  actual  Federal  share  to  be  paid  with  re- 
spect to  such  projects;  and  such  maximum 
Federal  share  and  such  methcxl  of  determina- 
tion for  such  projects  in  such  State  approved 
during  such  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  changed 
after  the  approval  of  the  first  such  project 
in  the  State  during  such  flscal  year- 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  facility  or  center 
which  provides  or  will,  upon  completion  of 
the  project  for  which  application  has  been 
made  under  part  C  of  title  I  or  under  part  A 
of  title  II,  provide  services  for  persons  In  an 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban 
or  rural  poverty  area,  the  maximum  Federal 
share  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  may 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
construction  of  the  project." 

PERIOD  FOR  PROMtJLGATING  FEDERAL 
PERCENTAGES 

Sec.  302.  Section  401  (J)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "August  31"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "September  30". 

MAXIMtTM  FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS  FOR  FACILrriES  FOR  ALCOHOLICS  OR 
NARCOTIC     ADDICTS     IN     DISADVANTAGED     AREAS 

Sec  303.  Effective  with  respect  to  projects 
approved  after  June  30,  1970.  under  part  C 
or  part  D  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act,  section  241(b)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  26881).  section  243(d)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2«88h),  and  section  251(b)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C  2e88k)  are  each  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  "66%  per  cen- 
tiun"  the  following:  "(or  90  per  centum  in 
the  case  of  a  facility  providing  services  for 
I>erBon8  in  an  area  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area)" 

TITLE  IV— MENTAL  HEALTH  OP 
CHILDREN 

CONBTRUCIION   AND    STAIFFING    OF  TREATMENT 
PACILrnES 

Sec.  401.  The  Oommunity  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  part 
E  of  the  following: 

"Part  P — Mental  Health  of  Children 
"grants  for  treatment  facilities 

"Sec.  271.  (a)  Grants  from  appropriations 
under  subsection  (dl   may  be  made  by  the 


Secretary  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization  which  owns  or  op- 
erates a  community  mental  health  center  to 
assist  such  agency  or  organization  in  meet- 
ing the  cx>sts  of  construction  of  a  facility  for 
mental  health  of  children  within  the  States, 
and  to  assist  such  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion In  meeting  a  portion  of  the  costs  (de- 
termined pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Secretary)  of  (»>mpensatlon  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel  for  the  operation  of 
a  facility  for  mental  health  of  children  con- 
structed with  a  grant  made  under  part  A  or 
this  part  or  for  the  operation  of  new  services 
in  an  existing  facility  for  mental  health  of 
children. 

"(b)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  for  the  construction  of  a  facility  for 
mental  health  of  children  unlete  such  fa- 
clUty win  be  part  of  or  affiliated  with  the 
commtmlty  mental  health  center  owned  or 
operated  by  the  agency  or  organization  re- 
ceiving the  grant. 

"(2)  The  grant  program  for  construction 
of  facilities  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  carried  out  consistently  with  the 
grant  program  under  part  A.  except  that  the 
amount  of  any  such  grant  with  respect  to 
any  project  shall  be  such  percentage  of  the 
cost  thereof,  but  not  in  excess  of  66'''3  per 
centum  (or  90  per  centtim  In  the  case  of  a 
faclUty  providing  services  for  persons  In  an 
area  designated  by  the  Secretaiy  as  an  urban 
or  rural  poverty  urea) ,  as  the  Secretary  may 
detjrmlne. 

"(c)(1)  No  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  for  the  costs  of  compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  shall  be 
approved  unless  opportunity  has  been  pro- 
vided, prior  to  such  approval,  for  considera- 
tion of  the  project  by  the  State  mental 
health  autliorlty,  by  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  which  has 
developed  the  comprehensive  regional,  met- 
ropolitan area,  or  other  Icwal  area  plan  or 
plans  referred  to  In  section  314(b)  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  covering  the  area 
in  which  the  project  Is  to  be  Icx»ted,  and 
by  the  State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  314(a(    of  such  Act. 

"(2)  Grants  m«de  under  this  section  for 
such  costs  may  not  exceed  the  percentages 
of  such  costs,  and  may  be  made  only  for  the 
periods,  prescribed  for  grants  for  such  costs 
under  section  242. 

"(d)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $6,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  $10,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $15,000,000  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for 
grants  under  this  pyart  for  construction,  for 
initial  grants  under  this  part  for  compensa- 
tion of  professional  and  technical  personnel, 
and  for  training  and  evaluation  grants  under 
section  272. 

"(2)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972,  and  each  of  the  next  six  flscal  years 
such  sums  as  may  be  necesary  to  continue 
to  make  grants  with  respect  to  any  project 
under  this  part  for  which  an  Initial  staffing 
grant  was  made  from  appropriations  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
before  July  1,  1973. 

"TRAINING    AND    EVALUATION 

"Sec.  272.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  Jime  30,  1973,  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  or  organizations  to  cover  part  or  all 
of  the  cort  of  (1)  developing  specialized 
training  programs  or  materials  relating  to 
the  provision  of  services  for  the  mental 
health  of  children,  or  developing  inaervlce 
training  or  short-term  or  refresher  courses 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices;   (2)   training  personnel  to  operate,  su- 
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pervls*.  And  adninuster  sucli  services,  and 
i3i  conducting  surveys  and  Held  trials  to 
evaluate  the  .vdequacy  of  the  progranw  for 
the  mental  health  of  children  within  the 
several  States  with  a  view  to  determining 
ways  and  means  of  improving,  extending, 
and   expanding  such   pro«Tams." 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President,  I 
mo\e  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendnipnt  of  the  House  of  Reprtsenta- 
tives  to  S.  J523  and  lequest  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Actini{  Pie.sident  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr  Yarporouch.  Mr  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr  Nilson,  Mr 
EAf:LETON,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr  Hughes, 
Mr  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr  Prouty.  und  Mr  Sa.xbe  conferees  on 
the  part  of  'he  Senati- 


TRIBUTE   TO   LEADERSHIP 

Mr  YARBOflOUGH  Mr  President  I 
commend  the  di.<tmi;Uished  maionty 
leader  -and  the  majority  whip  for  liieir 
work  m  this  ^e.ssion  of  the  Congress.  I 
shall  not  take  time  now  to  talk  atwut  the 
Committee  un  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, :n  which  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  Mr 
HUGHES',  olayed  an  important  part  We 
have  a  list  of  page  after  paee  uf  bills 
acted  upon  m  our  committep  that  have 
passed  b'jth  Houses  of  the  Cjnt;rps.'i  and 
been  si^;ned  into  law  by  the  President. 
Some  iiave  pas-^ed  oru-  House  and  have 
been  approved  by  the  committee  and 
have  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate 

The  lesislative  session  has  lasted  a  long 
time.  However,  without  that  long  a  time, 
not  as  much  work  could  have  been  ac- 
complished 


THE  TAX   BILL^-H  R     13270 

Mr  YARBOROUOH  Mr  President,  on 
December  -'2,  ia69,  Cons'ress  pas,-^ed  the 
most  comprehensive  tax  reform  bill  in 
recent  history  It  is  no  accident  that  this 
bill  came  to  Contrress  this  year  On  the 
contrarv  the  tax  bill  :s  the  result  of  two 
im.portant  factors  First,  the  demand  oy 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  for  a  res- 
toration of  equality  to  our  tax  laws,  and 
second,  the  eourase,  determination,  and 
leadership  of  the  dlstini^uished  majority 
leader.  Sen.ator  Mansfield,  the  distin- 
guished ihainnan  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Long,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  ConKre'vsman  Mills,  m  pro- 
ducing this  bill  despite  the  obstacles 
which  were  erect^-d  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  other  sources 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Long  and  Congressman  Mills  and 
the  other  conferees  from  both  Houses  for 
their  diligence  and  hard  work  in  work- 
ing out  the  dilTerences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  version  of  this  bill  They 
worked  day  and  mght  on  this  bill  and  I 
am  .^ure  every  Member  of  Congress  joins 
me  in  thanking  them  for  their  eflorts 

None   of   us  can   truthfully   say    that 


HR  13270  IS  a  perfect  bill.  No  piece  of 
legislation  which  touches  so  many  facets 
of  American  life  as  does  HR  13270  will 
ever  sa'isfy  everyone  or  everj-  interest 
Htstor>-  will  judge  the  merits  of  HR. 
13270  and  the  Congress  tint  wrote  and 
passed  it  by  whether  or  not  it  mee'.s  the 
needs  of  the  average  American  taxpayer. 
In  this  respect,  the  tax  bill  contain.^  sev- 
eral important  measures  which  will  di- 
rectly benefit  the  average  American  tax- 
payer \^ho  has  been,  neglected  by  our  tax 
laws  for  so  long. 

The  first  of  these  measures  is  the  ac- 
c.^prance  by  b  >th  Houses  of  Congress  of 
the  Oore-Yarborouuh  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  personal  exemption.  No  other 
provision  in  this  complex  bill  means  more 
to  the  average  taxi-ayer  t.'ian  thi.s  one 
The  personal  exemption  has  not  been 
raised  since  its  enactment  in  1948.  The 
present  personal  exemption  of  $600  can- 
not be  justified  on  either  economic  or 
moral  trrounds. 

I  have  worked  for  over  12  years  to  in- 
crease the  personal  exemption  to  a  figure 
that  IS  in  line  with  the  ever-incrcasing 
cost  of  livln?  In  this  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  Increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption from  >600  to  SI, 200  Later  when 
the  tax  bill  came  to  the  Senate.  I  rein- 
troduced my  bill  as  an  amendment  to  It. 
Throughout  my  t\<iht  f.-r  an  increase 
m  the  personal  exemption,  the  distin- 
ijulshed  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  been  an  invaluable  ally  and  the 
leader  Tliis  year  S-nator  Gore  brouuhl 
the  issue  of  the  personal  exemption  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  was  .success- 
ful in  obtaining  the  increase  included  in 
HR  13270  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a 
part  of  this  fight  and  to  have  worked 
with  Senator  Gore  on  this  important 
matter. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  In  conference 
the  House  accepted  the  theory-  of  the 
Gore-Yarborough  amendment,  although 
the  rales  were  modified  in  conference.  As 
[Kissed  by  Conitress,  the  tax  bill  would 
increa.se  the  personal  exemption  m  the 
fojlowinsj  manner  The  personal  exemp- 
tion will  be  increased  to  $625  for  1970, 
to  $650  for  1971,  to  $700  for  1972  and  to 
S750  for  1973  In  additKJii  to  the  increase 
in  the  personal  exemption,  the  personal 
deduction  is  increased  from  10  percent 
with  a  $1  000  celling  to  15  percent  with  a 
$2,000  ceiling  over  a  3-year  period  Fur- 
thermore, the  bill  provides  for  a  low- 
income  allowance  of  $1,100  which  will  be 
reduced  to  $1,000  in  1972  This  low-in- 
come allowance  will  take  millions  of  ;x)or 
and  near-poor  citizens  ofT  the  tax  rolls. 

The  acceptance  by  Congress  of  the 
Gore-Yarborough  amendment  marks 
the  first  significant  step  toward  real  tax 
relief  for  the  low-  and  middle-income 
taxpayers  in  nearly  20  years.  Again.  I 
wisli  to  join  with  millions  of  Americans 
m  thanking  Senator  Gore  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  fight. 

The  tax  bill  is  also  important  because 
of  the  15- percent  increase  m  social  se- 
curity benefits  This  increase  has  been 
needed  for  many  years  by  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens  who  are  compelled  to  face 
the  penis  of  inflation  on  small  fixed  in- 
come   I  have  supported  this  increase  In 


the  soc-ial  security  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  agreed  to  it 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  in  accept- 
ing the  increase  in  social  .security,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  accepted  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  Harris-Yarborough 
amendment  which  provides  that  no  tjtate 
can  reduce  welfare  payments  as  a  re.suit 
of  the  increa.se  in  social  .security  bene- 
fits Thus,  under  this  proviFion,  tho.se 
members  of  our  society  who  are  drawmi; 
welfare  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  in- 
crease m  tocial  .security  benefits. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  conferees  did 
not  accept  the  amendment  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
myself  to  allow  private  foundations  m 
support  nonpartisan  voter  registration 
prAiects  The  Yarbornuffh-Scott  amenrl- 
meft  which  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
bv^  substantial  majority  was  a  well- 
reSsoned  amendment  designed  to  encour- 
age legitimate  voter  activities  while  curb- 
ing abuses  that  have  occurred  under  tlie 
present  law.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
ferees adopted  the  much  more  restric- 
tive provisions  of  the  House  version  fif 
the  bill,  particularly  the  unrca.sonable 
and  unneccs-sary  requirement  that  the 
voter  activities  be  conducted  m  five  or 
more  Stat.es  I  fear  that  by  substitutine 
the  House  provisions  Congress  has  se- 
verely crippled  attempts  to  increase  vot^r 
participation  in  America. 

Tlie  people  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sented Congress  with  a  clear  challenge — 
reform  our  tax  laws  and  redistribute  the 
Nation's  tax  burden.  In  passing  this  hi.^- 
tonc  tax  bill.  Congress  has  demonstrated 
to  the  people  that  it  is  conscious  of  then- 
concern  and  needs  and  will  respond  m 
them.  The  tax  bill  contains  a  healthy 
balance  between  fiscal  responsibility  and 
1  elief  for  our  overtaxed  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  Thus.  Congress  ha^ 
answered  the  people's  challenge. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
proud  and  thrilled  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  Kennedy)  talked  about 
my  distmguished  colleague,  the  majority 
leader 

I  know  that  all  Montanans  are  proud 
of  Senator  Mansfield;  proud  of  liLs  ac- 
complishment, and  proud  of  the  recog- 
nition he  has  received. 

We  have  had.  as  every  State,  a  distin- 
guished litany  of  outstanding  Senators 
from  Montana.  Yet.  I  thmk  that  when 
the  historians  write  about  the  pre.sent 
distinguished  .senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  our  former  distinguished  Sen- 
ators, including  the  great  Senator  Walsh, 
they  will  recognize  that  our  present  ma- 
jority leader  is  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

This  very  decent  guy,  this  outstanding 
Senator  is  a  fine  leader  and  at  the  same 
time  Is  most  generous  and  tolerant. 

Mr,  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet. 
I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  other 
Members  of  the  Democratic  leadership, 
th"  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from  West 
■Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd". 

They   have  been   tremendously   inde- 
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falieable  in  their  efforts  on  the  floor  and 
in  their  work  with  other  Senators  and 
with  the  committees. 

I  am  certainly  grateful  for  all  of  the 
activities  in  which  they  have  engaged 
and  for  the  leadership  they  have  dem- 
onstrated. 

1  am  also  proud  that  I  am  able  to  serve 
in  the  Senate  with  the  two  leaders  of 
the  mmority  party,  with  whom  I  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  before 
thev  came  to  the  Senate. 
"They,  too,  have  been  most  generous. 
I  asked  for  the  floor  at  this  time  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  a  matter  of  importance 
to  him  as  chairman  of  the  Administra- 
;:ve  Practice  and  Procedure  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

We  Montanans  are  close  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  Sub- 
committee. 

It  was  a  Montanan  who  was  the  father 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  He 
v.as  Mr.  Carl  McFarland,  who,  with 
Homer  Cummings,  wrote  the  definitive 
book  on  Federal  Justice  and  won  an 
award  from  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  his  activities  in  putting  through 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

We  would  like  to  see  that  act  carried 
uut. 

In  November.  Secretary  Hickel  over- 
luled  a  decision  of  former  Secretary 
Udall  and  decided  that  the  previously 
.irdered  increase  in  grazing  fees  would 
;  ot  so  into  effect,  Mr.  Hickel's  proposal 
v.as  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
01  December  4.  1969. 

We  have  little,  if  any,  of  the  Informa- 
•.on  on  which  Mr.  Hickel  based  his  de- 
i  ision.  Early  in  the  session,  before  the 
new  administration  came  in.  Secretary 
Udall.  after  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Interior,  ordered  an  increase  in  grazing 
fees  over  a  10-year  period  from  33  cents 
!)cr  animal  unit  to  about  $1.25  an  animal 
unit. 

The  difference  between  the  33  cents 
and  the  $1.25  is  the  amount  we  are  sub- 
sidizing many  stockmen  who  graze  cattle 
n  our  public  land. 

Subsequent  to  Secretary  Hickel's 
i.otice  of  proposed  rulemaking  in  the 
Federal  Register.  I  asked  him  for  the  re- 
ports on  which  he  based  his  ruling  that 
tl.e  previous  decision  would  be  set  aside. 
I  have  already  read  into  the  Record  a 
report  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
US.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
two  agencies  most  concerned,  recom- 
mending that  the  grazing  fees  be  in- 
creased. 

On  behalf  of  the  conservationists  in 
mv  State  and  the  other  multiple  users. 
I  tried  to  find  the  basis  Secretary  Hickel 
lias  used  for  his  new  decision.  The  public 
lias  untU  January  4  to  comment.  By  that 
time,  Congress  will  be  out  of  session. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  an 
abuse  of  the  administrative  process  when 
a  Cabinet  officer  denies  to  the  people 
access  to  the  information  upon  which  he 
bases  a  decision. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
as  the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 


to  direct -his  staff  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter to  ascertain  if  there  has  been  an 
abuse  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  my  attention. 
What  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
stated  this  afternoon  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  members  of  the  comnuttee 
and  to  the  staff,  and  I  will  be  more  than 
delighted  to  look  into  the  procedures 
employed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior In  drafting  these  regulations. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  realizes, 
the  people  of  this  country  sometimes  ex- 
press reservations  toward  their  large 
Government  in  Washington,  D.C.  They 
feel  that  the  Government  is  often  not 
interested  or  concerned  about  their  wel- 
fare and  their  well-being,  and  that  it 
seems  somewhat  remote  to  them.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  people  who  have 
an  interest  in  rules  and  regulations — and 
who  will  be  directlv  affected  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  formulated  by  any  of  the 
administrative  agencies — should  be  ac- 
corded the  opportunity  to  have  their 
views,  their  ideas,  and  their  concerns 
fully  examined  in  a  hearing. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  expect 
those  who  would  be  affected  by  a  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  Interior  Department  to 
have  any  degree  of  confidence  in  it  if  they 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  views,  their  interests,  and  their 
concerns  to  the  Department. 

Whenever  any  regulatory  agency  or 
executive  department  drafts  rules  or 
regulations  affecting  great  numbers  of 
people,  or  even  just  a  few  people — af- 
fecting their  lives,  their  well-being,  their 
economies,  often  their  whole  future — we 
should  make  the  greatest  possible  effort 
to  give  them  a  full  and  open  hearing  and 
to  listen  to  their  views.  Too  often  in  the 
past  this  has  not  been  done.  We  surely 
have  a  considerable  responsibility  to  in- 
sure that  individuals  have  their  views 
heard  and  their  rights  protected. 

So  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  our  attention.  It 
reaches  the  basic  questions  of  equities, 
and  of  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  providing  public  lands  for 
private  uses. 

In  view  of  what  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned—and these  are  the  only  facts  I 
have — I  think  it  has  been  most  worth- 
while to  bring  this  matter  up.  I  will  have 
the  subcommittee  staff  look  into  this 
matter  and  report  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  the  early  part  of  next  year. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  will 
work  with  anyone  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  designates  and  will  sup- 
ply all  the  information  I  have. 

I  emphasize  that  this  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern.  This  is  public  land.  This 
is  recreation  land  which  people  from 
Massachusetts  visit  every  summer.  This 
is  recreation  land  on  which  the  people 
of  Washington  ski  every  winter. 

The  multiple  users  are  concerned  about 
a  single  special  use  of  public  land.  This 


is  a  matter  of  national  Interest  and  na- 
tional concern. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  imderstand,  the 
increased  resources  that  would  be  ob- 
tained from  this  land,  in  making  it  of 
equal  rental  value  with  private  lands, 
would  be  used  to  strengthen  the  county 
school  systems  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
roads  in  rural  America.  So,  once  again, 
we  find  that  it  affects  the  taxpayers  of 
every  State — of  Massachusetts  as  well  as 
those  in  the  "V.'est — in  terms  of  resources 
which  should  be  used  to  support  school 
systems. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  INTERGOVERNMENT- 
AL RELATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives onS,J.  Res.  117. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  117)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  expenses 
of  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (referred  to  hereafter  as 
the  "Offlce").  established  by  Executive  Order 
Numbered  11455  of  February  14.  1969. 

Sec.  2.  The  Director  of  the  Offlce  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  of  baalc  compensation 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule. 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Offlce  Is  author- 
ized— 

( 1 )  to  appoint  such  personnel  aa  he  deems 
necessary,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments   in   the   competitive   services; 

and 

(2)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not 
lo  exceed  the  dally  eqtilvalent  of  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  GS-18. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader — it  is  my  understanding 
this  matter  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority of  the  committee.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TWO  SEPARATE  SESSIONS  OF  CON- 
GRESS AND  ESTABLISHING  THE 
CALENDAR  YEAR  AS  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imantmous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  letter  sent  this  morn- 
ing to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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North  Carolina  Mr  Jordan  ■ ,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Rules  and  Admimstratlon 
Cooimittec 

This  letter  was  signed  by  an  additional 
nine  Senators,  not  cosponsors  of  S  3113. 
asking  for  action  on  this  Wtal  issue  Thus 
over  50  Senators  have  indicated  a  desire 
for  some  afflrmatlve  action  and  I  am  sure 
the  able  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  give  ua  every  consideration 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRo. 
as  follows : 

I' S    .Sin ATT. 

CoMMrmX   ON   COMMEBCC. 

Wasnington.  D  C 
Hon   B   G:vmrrT  Jordan, 

Chairman  Senate  Cornmittee  an  fiui**.?  and 
Administ'-auon 
OcAR  Senator  Recently  I  Introduceil  a 
bill.  3  3113  providing  Tor  "wo  separ&te  ses- 
sions of  Congress  emcti  year  to  allow  separa'.e 
consldera'.lon  af  iegtslattve  and  fiscal  mat- 
ters S  3113  would  Also  establish  the  calendar 
year  as  the  fiscal  year— thus  Riving  u.s  more 
time  to  "onsider  .<'.uhor;zatloris  before  fin  il 
consideration  of  appropriation  bills  E^erv 
Senator  is  aware  of  the  .nnany  problems  we 
have  with  the  present  .system  reqiilrlni<  the 
{>as<i«ii»  of  authorization  bills  before  :ippro- 
priatKto.  bills 

My  primary  concern  la  the  effectiveness  of 
our  presant  rule*  and  proc«dures.  This  yeAi- 
we  are  running  aimoet  six  months  behind  in 
passing  most  appropriation  bills  In  this  re- 
gard. I  would  be  hopeful  that  hearings  could 
be  held  by  your  Committee  in  February  or 
Blarch  of  next  year  to  consider  this  and  ither 
bills  aimed  at  reforming  the  rules  of  the 
Congreos  in  these  Important  areas 

In  Introducing  this  bill  I  have  been  Joined 
by  40  Senators — Senaton  Baker.  Bennett, 
Bible.  Brooke.  Byrd  iW  Va.  i.  Cannon.  Caae, 
Cook.  Church.  Cranston.  Dodd.  Dole.  Elast- 
land.  Ooldwater,  Gravel.  Harris.  Hart.  Haxtke, 
HolUnga.  Hugbea.  Inouye.  JacJuon,  Jordan 
(Ida.  I.  Kennedy.  McGovem.  Mansfleld.  Met- 
calf.  Mondale  Moaa.  McG«e,  Muskle.  Nelson. 
Percy.  Pell.  Rlblooff.  Scott.  Spong.  .Stevens. 
Symington.  Thurmond.  Tydlnge  Williams 
(NJ  I  and  Young  Ohioi  aa  coaponsore 
Thoae  9  .Senators  signing  thla  letter,  although 
not  co-»poo»ors.  create  a  total  of  53  Senators 
who  favc-r  act.'iii  on  tills  vital  Isaue 

I  am  certain  that  you  share  the  concern 
of  those  who  wish  to  review  these  important 
rules 

Best  regards 
Warren     O      Magnt'son.     US      Senator: 
Pttbr  H.  Dominick.  US   Senator;  J   W 
PttLBRiGHT.    V  3     Senator;    Thomas    J 
McInttrr,     U  S      Senator.      Jennings 
RANtxJLPH.   V  :i    .Senator 
QvENTiN     N      BuRDicK.     US      Senator. 
Thomas    P     Eacleton.    US     Senator 
Roman      I.      Hrtska.     US      Senator. 
WiLMAM  PnoxMnjE,  U  S  Senator:  Joitn 
Sparkman.  U  S   -Senator 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  my  remarks  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1969.  and  a  printed  copy  of  my 
bill 

There  bein^;  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 
8.  3113 — Introovction    if  a  Bxll  To  Provide 

A    SCPAKATC    Session     of    Conouess    Eai.h 

Tear  roR  CoMsiDaunoN  or  .Appropriation 

Bn.l-S    A.NO    To    ESTABLaiH    CAl.rNDAR    YEAR     AS 

THE  PiscAL  Year 

Mr  Maonl'son  Mr  President,  today  I  ani 
reintroducing  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
for  many  years,  and  I  .ntiust  say  without  very 
much  success  The  bill  basically  provides  for 
a  separate  session    jt  Congress  each  year  for 


the  consideration  of  appropriation  bills  and 
eatabllshea  the  calendar  year  as  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  U  3  Oovemment 

Under  my  bill  Oongreaa  would  consider 
legislative  matters  from  January  3  through 
the  first  Monday  In  NoTember.  unlesa  the 
Congress  has  adjourned  such  meeting  sine 
die  prior  to  such  first  Monday  Congreaa.  un- 
der this  bill,  would  assemble  on  the  second 
Monday  of  November  of  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  bills  and  resolutions 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Oovernment.  Such  meetings  .shall  terminate 
on  December  31  of  sueh  year  unless  the  Con- 
gress has  adjourned  such  meeting  sine  die 
prior  to  such  day 

Ldut  week  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
.Montana  Mr  MANsmLO)  mentioned  this 
bill  .uid  said  <>s  follows  on  p>age  32109  of  the 
Record 

'I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senate 
Mr  President  that  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  becoming  a  year-round  institution,  as 
attested  to  bv  the  fact  that  we  agreed  to  a 
J-week  recess  during  .August — and  will  very 
likely  do  so  again  next  year — -we  recognize 
realities  and  shift  from  a  fiscal  year  to  a 
calendar  year  basis 

"I  would  hope,  also  that  If  that  would  be 
i<lven  serious  consideration,  the  Idea  pro- 
pounded by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
1  Mr  MAONfsoNi  over  the  years — if  not 
decades-  -could  be  adopted  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Hl.s  proposal  is  that  each 
seaslon  be  divided  in  two.  one  for  legislative 
authorlration  bills  and  the  other  for  appro- 
priation hills  With  these  proposals  In  opera- 
tion, perhaps  we  could  do  our  Job  a  little 
more  effectively  and  be  able  to  spend  the  time 
we  should  on  biith  types  of  measures- -that 
Is.  the  authorization  and  the  appropriation 
bllU 

•  This  is  not  a  reply  to  the  President  This 
Is  Just  a  statement  of  fact  As  I  have  said, 
I  think  tnat  the  President's  letter  Is  well 
merited  It  Is  .in  understanding  letter  But 
he  IS  faced  with  reality.  Just  as  we  In  this 
body  are  So  far  as  the  Joint  leadership  is 
concerned,  I  think  we  can  assure  him  that 
we  will  do  our  very  best  to  get  the  appro- 
priation bills  and  other  proposed  legislation 
he  has  requested  to  the  floor  for  consid- 
eration, debate,  and  disposal  as  soon  as 
possible  " 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
ai*o  reoogmaed  this  problem  and  !n  a  letter 
to  Senator  sc^>tt  printed  in  the  Record  on 
page  :t2110.  staled  as  follows 

The  Whtte  House. 
■'W'oj^inijf cm.  October  23,  1969 
Hon   HroH  S(  i  irr 
■.Winoritv  Leader   U  S  Senate, 
Wa.ih.\ngton.  U  C 

Dear  Senator  Sn.rr  My  great  .'e9f>ect 
and  regard  for  the  leadership  of  *iie  Congress 
and  of  the  Senate  ,vncl  House  Appropriations 
Committees  make  me  extremely  reluctant  to 
send  this  letter 

I  must,  however,  call  attention  to  an  Im- 
pending crisis  ;n  the  handling  of  the  Nation's 
financial  iilTalrs  We  ire  already  almost  four 
months  Into  the  new  fiscal  year  Only  the 
second  appropriation  bill  has  come  to  me  for 
signature  Authorizing  legislation  still  lags. 
Por  the  country  the  situation  Is  fast  becom- 
ing intolerable 

The  Executive  Branch  has  already  begun 
the  preparation  r>f  the  1971  budget  Under 
thf  law.  this  budget  must  be  submitted  in 
January  It  must  tie  completed,  therefore,  in 
December  But  unless  the  Congressional  pace 
Is  .sharply  .wcelerated.  It  Is  clear  th.\t  many 
appropriation  bills  will  nut  pass  In  time  for 
Pederal  agencies  to  assemble  the  voluminous 
details  necessary  to  meet  the  budget  dead- 
lines 

To  axray  and  print  the  vast  amount  of 
technical  detail  .--equlred  by  the  Congress  In 
time  to  meet  this  schedule.  Congressional 
action   on   appropriation   bills   must   be  sub- 


stantially completed  within  the  next  :e* 
weeks  If  this  ij  nof  done,  if  may  bt  xni- 
poisbile  for  me  to  tranamxt  the  1971  budget 
m  January 

•The  Nation  clearly  has  a  right  to  ques- 
tion a  Government  which  cannot  conduct 
Its  financial  affairs  in  an  efficient  manner 
I  urgently  request  your  cooperation,  there- 
fore, in  securing  swift  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  p>endlng  1970  appropriation  bills 
Otherwise  we  wlU  be  frustrated  in  our  ef- 
forts to  move  ahead  efBclently  on  the  !57i 
budget 

■  I  write  in  this  vein  neither  to  criticize 
the  Congress  for  delay  nor  to  exonerate  '.tie 
Executive  Branch  for  delay.  At  this  crltir:,i 
fXJint  in  the  appropriations  and  budget..rv 
process  I  am  less  Interested  In  why  we  re 
where  we  are  than  I  am  In  where  we  iiow 
.seem  to  be  headed  I  am  confident  that  you 
share  these  concerns 

This  same  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  .Senate.  Speaker  of  the  Hoii.se. 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  both 
Houses,  and  the  Chairmen  and  senior  Mi- 
nority Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
.Appropriations  Committees 
Sincerely. 

"RICHARD   NiXOX  ■■ 

As  every  Senator  knows,  a  key  problem 
this  year  resulted  from  the  submission  ■  t 
two  separate  presidential  budgets  with  the 
resulting  delays  caused  by  the  necessity  fcr 
appropriate  review  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion of  the  Johnson  budget 

Another  critlcaj  problem  Is  the  delay  :a 
passing  authorization  bills,  which  must  ^e 
on  the  books  before  appropriations  can  be 
properly  voted  Congress  has  fallen  Into  the 
habit  of  passing  new  authorizations  for 
some  programs  every  year.  As  chairman  f 
the  Labor.  HEW  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations I  am  still  waiting  for  the  OEO  au- 
thorization which  must  be  passed  before  :ts 
budget  should  properly  be  reviewed 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  Phillip  s 
Hughes.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  (f 
the  Budget,  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Congressional  Reorganization  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  that  the  adm:.-.- 
Istratlon  favors  a  switch  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  make  It  coincide  with  the  calendar  year 
It  appears  that  this  is  the  only  reasonable 
course  of  action 

Congreaa  must  consider,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  changes  this  bill  would  provide  :  rr. 
If  we  are  to  keep  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  our  appropriations  procedure? 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  •  3 
have  printed,  at  the  appropriate  place,  the 
full  text  of  this  bill 

The  Premding  OmcER  The  bill  will  e 
received  and  appropriately  referred:  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  WU  I  S.  3113)  to  provide  for  a  separate 
session  of  Congress  each  year  for  the  con- 
sideration )f  appropriation  bills,  to  establish 
the  calendar  year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes  Intr.- 
duced  by  Mr.  Macnuson,  lor  himself  ai.d 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice  tv 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  ordered  to  e 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"S    3113 
'Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives    of     the     United     States    ct 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the   Fiscal  Act  of  1970 
title    I— fiscal    sessions    or   the    congress 
•  Sec     101     The    meeting    of    the    Congress 
which  begins  on  the  third  day  of  January  of 
each  year  i  or  on  such  day  as  they  shall  ap- 
point pursuant  to  section  2  of  article  XX  t  f 
the  turticles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion) shall  terminate  on  the  first  Monday  :3 
November  of  such   year  unless  the  Congress 
has   adjourned  such  meeting  sine  die  prior 
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December  23,  1969 

to  such  first  Monday.  Each  such  meeting,  and 
every  other  meeting,  of  the  Congress,  other 
than  a  meeting  pursuant  to  section  102  of 
this  title,  shall  be  known  as  a  "legislative 
session".  The  legislative  sessions  of  each  Con- 
gress shall  be  numbered  serially. 

Sec.  102  The  Congress  shall  assemble  on 
the  second  Monday  of  November  of  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  bills  and 
resolutions  making  appropriation*  for  the 
support  of  the  Government.  Such  masting 
shall  terminate  on  December  31  of  each  year 
unless  the  Congress  has  adjourned  such 
meeting  sine  die  prior  to  such  day.  Each  such 
meeting  shall  be  known  as  a  "fiscal  session". 
The  fiscal  sessions  of  each  Congreaa  shall  be 
numbered  serially. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
section,  no  matters  shall  be  considered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
during  a  fiscal  session  other  than  bills  or 
resolutions  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

■lb)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
sh.iU  not  preclude  any  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  or 
.iny  Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  from 
meeting  during  a  fiscal  session  for  the  con- 
.sideratlon  of  any  matter  over  which  such 
.ommlttee  or  Joint  committee  has  Jurlsdlc- 
•lon.  or  from  holding  hearings  or  conducting 
studies  and  investigations  with  respect  to 
any  such  matter,  but.  except  as  provided  In 
this  section,  no  committee  of  either  House, 
other  than  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, shall,  during  a  fiscal  session,  report  any 
bill  or  resolution  or  take  any  other  legisla- 
tive action,  and  no  committee  of  the  Senate 
shall  report  any  treaty  or  nomination. 

■•(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  la)  and  (b),  the  appropriate 
.ommlttees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  may  report,  and  the  two 
Houses  may  consider,  during  a  fiscal  session, 
any  bill  or  resolution  if  the  President  noti- 
fies the  Congress  that  the  consideration  of 
such  bill  or  resolution  during  such  fiscal 
session  is  necessary  In  the  national  Interest. 
id)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  la)  and  (b),  the  appropriate 
■ommittee  of  the  Senate  may  report,  and 
the  Senate  may  consider,  during  a  fiscal  ses- 
-lon.  .iny  treaty  or  nomination  If  the  Presi- 
dent notifies  the  Senate  that  the  considera- 
tion of  such  treaty  or  nomination  Is  neces- 
sary in  the  national  interest. 

le)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  In  the 
case  of  a  Joint  committee  which  has  legls- 
.ative  Jurisdiction,  the  members  of  the  Joint 
.ommittee  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
.shall  be  considered  as  a  committee  of  the 
.Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee who  are  Members  of  the  House  shall 
!>e  considered  as  a  committee  of  the  House. 
Sec.  104.  I  a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
section,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  shall  not  consider  any  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  during  a  legislative  session. 

■(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  preclude  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate  from  meet- 
.ng  during  a  legislative  session  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  matter  over  which  such 
committees  have  Jurisdiction,  or  from  hold- 
ing hearings  or  conducting  studies  and  In- 
vestigations with  respect  to  any  such  matter, 
out  except  as  provided  In  this  section, 
neither  of  such  committees  shall,  during  a 
.eglslatlve  session,  report  any  appropriation 
bin  or  resolution. 

■■(C)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  la)  and  ib),  the  Committees  on 
.\pproplratlons  of  the  House  and  Senate  may 
report,  and  the  two  Houses  may  consider. 
during  a  legislative  session,  bills  or  resolu- 
tions making  supplemental  or  deficiency  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  which  is  cur- 
rent during  such   legislative  session. 
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"Skc.  106.  The  provisions  of  sections  103 
and  104  shall  not  preclude  the  reconsidera- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  during  any  session,  of  any  bill  or 
of  any  order,  resolution,  or  vote  returned 
by  the  President  to  either  House  pursuant  to 
the  second  or  third  paragraph  of  section  7 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

"Sec.  106.  Por  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "appropriations"  has  the  meanmg  as- 
signed to  It  by  section  2  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921   (31  U.S.C.  2). 

"Ssc.  107.  (a)  Sections  101  and  102  of  this 
title  shall  become  effective  at  noon  on  the 
day  on  which  the  Congress  assembles,  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  article  XX  of  the  arti- 
cles of  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  in 
the  year  1970. 

"(b)  Sections  103,  104.  105,  and  106  of  this 
title  shall  become  effective  upon  the  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Congreaa  which  begins  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  article  XX  of  the  articles  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  in  the  year  1970. 
"TTTLB  n — chance  of  fiscal  tear 
"Sbc.  201.  Section  237  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  V£.C.  1020)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  237.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b) ,  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  In  all  matters  of  accounts, 
receipts,  expenditures,  estimates,  and  ap- 
propriations shaU  commence  on  July  1  of 
each  year  and  end  on  June  30  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

"•(b)  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  which  commences  on  July  1. 
1971  shall  end  on  December  31,  1972.  The 
next'  succeeding  fiscal  year  shall  commence 
on  January  1,  1973,  and  end  on  December  31, 
1973,  and  thereafter  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall  com- 
mence on  January  1  and  end  on  December  31 
of  each  year. 

"  '(c)  All  accounts  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures required  by  law  to  be  published  annu- 
ally shall  be  prepared  and  published  for 
the  fiscal  year,  as  established  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b).' 

"Sec.  202.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed: 

"(1)  The  ninth  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ings "Legislative  Establishment",  "Senate", 
of  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1934  (48  Stat.  1022;  2  U.S.C.  66);  and 

"(2)  The  proviso  to  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  headings  "House  of  Representa- 
tives", "Salaries.  Mileage,  and  Expenses  of 
Members",  of  the  Legislative-Judiciary  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1955  (68  Stat.  400;  2  U.S.C. 
81). 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  on  July  1,  1970,  shall  be 
made  at  the  legislative  session  of  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress  which  begins  on  January  3, 
1970  (or  on  such  day  as  may  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  article  XX  of  the 
articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution). 
Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  which  be- 
gins en  July  1,  1971,  shall  be  made  at  the 
felgslatlve  session  of  the  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress which  begins  on  January  3,  1971  (or  on 
such  day  as  may  be  appointed  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  article  XX  of  the  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution) .  Appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on 
January  1,  1973,  shall  be  made  at  the  fiscal 
session  of  the  Ninety-second  Congress  which 
begins  on  the  second  Monday  of  November 
1972.  Appropriations  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  shall  be  made  at  the  fiscal  session 
of  the  Congress  which  Immediately  precedes 
the  commencement  of  such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  preclude  the  making  of  deficiency  or 
supplemental  appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year — 

"  ( 1 )  at  any  session  of  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  fiscal  session  of  the  Ninety-second  Con- 


gress which  begins  on  the  second  Monday 
of  November  1972;  or 

"(2)  at  any  fiscal  session  of  the  Congress. 

"TrTLE    in— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    BUDOET    AND 
ACCOtTNTINO    ACT,    1931 

"Sec  301.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C  11),  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a) 
•during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  each  regular 
session'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  at 
the  time  specified  In  subsection  (c)";  and 
••(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
icwlng  new  subsections; 

•■•(b)  In  addition  to  the  Information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Budget  shall 
contain  a  statement.  In  such  form  and  detail 
as  the  President  may  determine,  of  the  capi- 
tal assets  of  the  Oovernment,  and  their 
value,  as  of  the  end  of  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year. 

•••(c)  The  President  shall  transmit  the 
Budget  to  the  Congress  as  follows  : 

••  •(I)  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  on  January  1.  1973,  during 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  session  which 
begins  on  the  day  prescribed,  or  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  article  XX  of  the 
articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal 
year,  and 

'•  '(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on 
January  1,  1973,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  on  or  before  July  15  of  the  year 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

If  the  Congress  Is  not  in  session  on  the  day 
on  which  the  President  submits  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on  January  1, 
1973,  of  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such 
budget  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  shall  be 
printed  as  a  document  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.' 

•  (b)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
July  1, 1972. 

•Sec  302.  (a)  Section  201(a)(5)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  15" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'May  15". 

"(b)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
May  1,  1972." 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  now 
is  the  time  for  change.  The  Congress 
cannot  operate  under  its  present  rules 
and  maintain  the  confldence  of  the 
American  people.  We  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  annual  legislative  logjams  and 
move  decisively. 

My  proposal  is  quite  simple :  first.  Con- 
gress shall  Change  the  fiscal  year  to  the 
calendar  year  and  second,  it  shall  have  a 
divided  session  each  year  considering 
separately  legislative  and  fiscal  matters. 
Under  my  bUl  Congress  would  con- 
sider legislative  matters  from  January  3 
through  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
unless  the  Congress  has  adjourned  such 
meeting  sine  die  prior  to  such  first  Mon- 
day Congress,  under  this  bill,  would 
assemble  on  the  second  Monday  of  No- 
vember of  each  year  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  bUls  and  resolutions  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Government.  Such  meetings  shall  termi- 
nate on  December  31  of  such  year  unless 
the  Congress  has  adjourned  such  meeting 
sine  die  prior  to  such  day. 

This  bUl  is  a  beginning  point  for  hear- 
ings which  I  am  certain  would  bring  some 
refinements.  Congress  should,  as  a  first 
step,  change  the  fiscal  year  to  the  calen- 
dar year.  This  would  get  us  out  of  the 
foolish  position  of  passing  appropriation 
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bills  5  or  6  months  after  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year 

A  recent  article  In  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Morutor  by  Robert  P  Hay  hiKh- 
listhted  the  very  unbusinesslike  picture 
of  how  Congr»s  operates 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  a  ;  opy 
of  this  excellent  article 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v;as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
I  Prom  The  Christian   Science   Monitor.  Dec 

16.   19691 
Congress    May    Update    Appudpriatton    Ma- 

CHiNmy       US.     Agencies    Clamor —  How 

MVfH  Can  We  Spend  in   1970''" 

(By  Robert  P    Hey) 

Washington  -How  'vnvild  you  like  to  run 
a  business  without  knowing  for  months  how 
much  monev  your  boss  wr>uld  lei  vou  penU'' 
Whether  youd  be  able  tn  hire  more  people — 
•)r  have  to  Sre  some''  Whether  vou  co'Ud 
start  expensive  and  Important  new  pro- 
?r;im.s-  or  would  n^t  nave  enough  money 
to  • 

Its  not  .a  very  buslnenfiUke  picture  Yet 
many  huce  federal  agencies  ;ire  having  to 
fipera?*'  lu.st  that  way  right  now  What's 
VnuTe.  fjj.it -i  the  way  they  have  had  to  oper- 
ai*  for  many  years 

It  all  stems  from  Congress's  methods  of 
deciding  how  much  money  these  .igencles 
should  be  ab!e  to  spend  pirst  Congress  de- 
cides the  maximum  imonnt  they  can  have 
then  It  looks  at  their  specific  spending  re- 
questa  iuid  jjnmt*  them  a  certain  amount  of 
m  'ney.  up  to  '.he  top  level 

The  whole  protesi  tikes  a  lot  of  time  And 
while  a  busy  Cungress  Is  cogitating  these 
ananciaJ-approprlatiou  bills— often  months 
iifter  a  decision  is  siippooed  to  have  been 
re-.ched — federal  agencies  often  go  aiong 
month  jfter  month  spending  about  what 
they  did  the  previous  year  and  wondering 
hew  much  they'll  finally  get 

WORST   PERrORM.»NfX    YET' 

The  Congre  s  ought  to  have  passed  all 
these  approprlauon  blU>  by  July  I  —  that's 
the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year  for  all  the 
federal  goveriiment  But  thl.s  year  by  Dec 
1  Congress  had  only  passed  4  of  14  major 
aoproprlMti  >n  bills  Some  were  calling  it  the 
Worst  performance  yet. 

Tliere »  a  sliver  lining  ro  this  year'  ap- 
p.'opnation  mess.  The  muddle  Uao  caused 
increased  pressure  within  Congress  to  do 
something  to  put  the  buslnesi  of  financing 
the  government  on  a  businesslike  basis 

There's  activity  in  both  the  Senate  and 
th"  House  on  the  Issue 

Ihe  principal  etTort  Is  to  change  the  gov- 
ernment's fljcai  year  to  run  the  same  time 
aa  tht»  calendar  year--from  January  to 
January 

The  second  effort  la  to  make  the  appro- 
priation process  itself  more  efficient  by 
sp'KMng  up  the  annual  session  into  fwo 
p>arts     legislative  and  appropriations 

Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson  iD)  Washing- 
ton says  he  has  introduced  a  bill  Into  Con- 
gress to  do  thc«e  two  things  every  session 
of  Congress  for  2u  vears  '  He  s  introduced 
his  bill  again  early  thii  sear  TTils  year,  he 
says,  the  climate  I'.jr  Senate  pa&.sing  is  t>etter 
than  It  has  ever  been 

PHILOSOPHIES     DIFfEK 

For  one  thing,  he  has  some  two  dozen 
cosponsors  of  diverse  philosophies.  Including 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  Early 
next  year  the  spc^nsors  are  expected  to  ask 
Sen  B  Everett  Jordan  iDi  of  Nonh  Caro- 
lina. Rules  Committee  chairman,  to  hold 
hearings   on   the   Magnuson   bill. 

No  hearings  .so   far  have  been   scheduled 


But  a  committee  staff  member  says  there  Is 
no  inclination  "not  to  hold  hearings"  He 
says  that  If  senators  push  for  hearings  land 
especially  If  Senator  Mansfield  pushes) 
thafd  get  action     that  Is   a  hearing 

However  it  is  ich-)  early  to  predict  what 
chance  the  Magnuson  bill  would  have  of 
passing  the  full  Senate  although  '.he  broHd 
list  of  cosponsors  at  this  stage  augurs  well 
for  It 

Under  the  Magnuson  bill  Congress  every 
year  would  devote  the  period  from  January 
through  the  first  Monday  In  November  to 
legislating  pfvsslng  new  laws,  examining 
federal  programs,  and  authorizing  the  max- 
imum amoiuu  .>f  funds  they  could  be  given 

Prom  the  second  .Monday  ;n  November 
through  the  end  ')f  December  C.  iigrcss  would 
appropriate  iu  tually  rtnaiice  federal  pro- 
grams and  igencle?  With  Its  attention  un- 
divided. Senat-  r  Mniinuson  says.  Congress 
would  ha\e  ample  time  to  complete  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

POSmON    olITLINED 

President  Nixon  has  not  specifically  com- 
mented .ju  the  Magnuson  bill  But  a  presi- 
dential spokesman  snys  that  on  this  subject 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  speaks  for  the 
President  Tiie  hure.iU  s  pttitlin  was  mitllned 
In  testimony  Oct  23  1969.  before  a  House 
subcommittee  by  Philip  S.  Hughes,  then  the 
bureau's  deputy  director 

Mr  Hughes  told  the  congrcsslinal-reor- 
ganlzatlon  <^ur>commlttee  of  the  House  Rules 
Ct:minlttee 

"In  sum.  we  favor  a  change  In  the  fiscal 
year,  but  believe  that  the  complexities  and 
ramifications  of  iuch  a  change  should  be 
carefully    explored    and    planned    for" 

Otherwise  the  iidmlnlstratlon  has  not 
stated  siipport  for  the  specific  Magnuson 
bin  But  Its  sponsor  says  he  anticipates  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  presidential  support. 

In  the  Hovise  there  are  17  bills  dealing 
with  changing  the  fiscal  year  They  are 
lodged  In  the  subcommittee  on  executive 
and  legislative  reorganisation  of  the  partnt 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  No 
h'-arlngB  were  held  on  the  Lssue  this  year. 
At  the  moment  there  are  no  plans  for  hear- 
ings by  this  subcommittee  next  year— and 
no  expectations,  either. 

ilF.ORCANIZATION     MAPPED 

Howe\er.  a  provision  to  change  the  fiscal 
years  is  being  considered  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Houre  Rules  Committee  which 
now  Is  writing  a  bill  on  congressional  re- 
organization. A  committee  source  says  the 
subcommittee  ii  considertng  '  including 
such  a  fiscal-year  provision  In  its  reorgani- 
zation bill  Another  source  says  flatly  that 
such  a  provision  has  been  included  in  a 
draft  of  the  reorganization  bill  which  Is  be- 
ing  circulated    among   congressmen 

However,  internal  House  politics  concern- 
ing other  provisions  of  tlie  proposed  re- 
organization are  such  that  chances  of  \he 
bill's  passing  the  full  House  are  "up  in  the 
air."  in  the  opinion  of  one  who  supports  it 

A  committee  source  reports  however  that 
It  Is  "almost  a  certainty  that  we'll  get  a  bill 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee." 

The  fiscal-year  Issue  Is  deeply  ri>oted  in 
.American  history  When  the  country  f.rst 
was  formed  the  fl.<;cal  year  ran  from  Jan- 
uary to  January.  By  horse  and  stagecoach 
congressmen  arrived  in  December  for  the 
legislative  session.  The  country  was  young, 
small,  and  uncomplicated— the  appropria- 
tion process  was  shon  and  could  be  done  In 
a   month 

In  the  early  1800s  It  began  to  take  longer. 
In  1843  Congress  changed  the  fiscal  year  to 
the  present  July  i-June  30  period  In  order 
to  give  Itself  several  months  to  conduct  Its 
business  and  carefully  consider  Its  appro- 
priations 


prsH  Fom  tmciiNCT 
In  recent  years  this  has  not  been  enouijh 
time,  as  the  country  has  become  more  popu- 
lous, government  bigger,  and  society  m. -e 
complicated  And,  as  one  senatorial  source 
puts  It  "Congress  Just  starts  oft  slowly 
every  year  "  Hence  the  push  to  make  the 
appropriation  process  mere  efficient,  and  to 
change  the  fiscal  year  t>ack  again. 

Senator  Magnuson  would  like  to  see  Ixth 
parts  of  his  bill  enacted  But  he  says  the 
least  we  can  do  to  make  a  start  is  to  (tet 
them  to  shift  to  this  calendar  year  And  tlfn 
the  first  lime  you  did  that,  you  could  m.ute 
appropriations  tor  18  months  instead  of  12  ' 
Making  ^uch  a  i  hange  lias  many  practical 
problems— such  .is  the  fact  that  47  of  the  .00 
states  al.so  operate  tii  a  July  1-June  30  h-.  ,: 
year  But  the  Senator  feels  these  could  ie 
worked  out — with  the  end  product  greatfr 
efficiency  ..nd  a  more  smoothly  runnl.g 
system. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  come  to  Krips  with  the  issue  of 
reorganization  We  can  no  longer  alio".v 
for  annual  api)ropnalion  ioBjains.  Tl:;s 
year  has  been  the  worst  in  history  and 
ha^i  lound  the  President  and  Congrpss 
being  hl-thl.v  critical  of  t-ach  other  witi.- 
out  cominu  to  iirips  -.vith  the  mil 
problem. 

Under  my  propasal  ul!  .auhorization.s 
and  legislalive  matters  would  have  to  be 
pas.sed  during  the  legislative  :,ession  Thi.s 
eluninales  the  problem  ol  trying  to  ap- 
propriate for  programs  which  have  not 
yet  been  authoii/ed.  thu.s  eliminating  one 
of  the  worst  problems  witli  the  oxistin? 
system. 

Under  my  prokiani.  Congress  will  fiist 
review  all  legislative  matters  and  then 
focus  directly  on  appropriations  without 
the  confusion  of  authorising  legislation 
bems  pa.ssed  at  the  same  time. 

In  summary,  my  proposals  may  liave 
.';ome  buss  but  it  has  to  be  better  than 
what  we  presently  have  This  bill  wiil 
improve  the  efficiency  of  Congress  and 
will  also  help  tht'  Government  agencies 
which  never  know  the  amount  of  funci.s 
they  are  receiving  until  halfway  through 
the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can  get 
moving  on  this  bill  as  soon  as  Congre.'^.s 
returns  finm  the  Christmas  holiday  I 
close  by  sayin'.;.  as  tne  majority  leader 
and  I  said  at  the  end  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  that  there  must  be  a  better 
way  to  do  our  business  than  the  way  \\v 
are  dcing  it  no'.v 


H.R.  12290— INDEFINITE  POSTPONE- 
MENT AND  REMOVAL  FROM  THE 
CAUr:NDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaninous  con.sent  that  Calendar  No 
312.  H  R.  12290  be  postponed  indefinitely 
and  taken  from  the  calendar. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


SENATOR  PERCY  REPORTS  TO  HIS 

CONSTITUENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy >.  has  made  a 
most  impressive  and  significant  annual 
report  to  his  constituents  on  the  first 
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session  of  the  91st  Craigress.  The  report 
appears  in  the  Record  for  December  19, 
and  it  stands  as  an  excellent  statement 
of  the  work  this  Congress  has  accom- 
plished to  date,  and  more  significant, 
the  immense  work  which  needs  doing 
next  session. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  ex- 
cellent statement.  I  wish  to  thank  him 
wholeheartedly  for  the  assistance  he 
has  provided  me  upon  my  succession  to 
the  ix>st  of  minority  leader.  Senator 
Percy  has  played  an  immensely  impor- 
tant role  durms  this  session.  I  am  par- 
ticularly and  personally  grateful  to  him 
for  the  assistance  he  has  provided  the 
Senate  in  enacting  historic  tax  relief  leg- 
islation. I  think  it  is  significant  that  the 
Percy  proposal  for  scaled  personal  in- 
come tax  exemption  has  been  accepted 
bv  the  conferees  as  the  most  appropriate 
■.cay  to  provide  substantial  tax  relief  to 
tlie  vast  ma.iority  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Percy's  comprehensive  and  well- 
spoken  .statement  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  this  body  and  of  his 
con.'litutents  in  Illinois.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  his  ability  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  as  a 
man  who  h.as  broad,  far-reaching  con- 
cerns for  the  people  of  Illinois  and  the 
Nation.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  work  so 
closelv  with  this  dynamic  leader.  His 
record  in  thLs  body  i-,  indeed  impressive, 
;ind  I  look  forward  to  ever  greater  ac- 
cfim.piishmcnts  by  him. 
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ethics  and  standards  of  this  body,  and  of 
its  individual  members. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Trsinsportation  he  has 
guarded  the  examination  of  the  newest 
department  of  our  Government  which 
reaches  into  so  many  vital  areas  of  our 
geography  and  society.  As  a  member  of 
the  Space  Committee  he  has  devoted  at- 
tention and  given  assistance  that  has 
substantially  contributed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  national  space  goals  never  at- 
tained before  by  any  nation. 

As  a  working  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  he  has  diligently 
pursued  his  duty  of  establishing  and 
policing  the  national  budget  with  equal 
emphasis  on  giving  full  value  of  the 
Federal  dollar  and  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary expenditures. 

I  especiallv  commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  capacity  to  accomplish 
all  of  these  things  in  the  national  inter- 
est, while  at  the  same  time  i)lacing  fore- 
most in  his  priori'iy  of  service  the  matters 
which  affect  his  State.  He  has  been  at 
the  very  front  of  the  line  in  all  matters 
that  pertain  to  his  constituents  rind,  al- 
though heavily  loaded  with  other  .-sena- 
torial duties,  har,  fully  discharged  his 
responsibihty  to  his  people  in  mii^ttpr:: 
essential  to  tliem. 

To  carry  this  duiU  responsibility  has 
required  a  man  of  unusual  stamina,  the 
highest  dedication,  nid  exceptional  abil- 
ity. I  commend  l.;m  for  his  excellent  work 
on  behalf  of  his  ccjntry  and  his  State. 


ing  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatlves  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
or  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
or  the  acting  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized 
to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  ob.iection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion iH.  Con.  Res.  476)  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


Ji    FULL    YEAR    OF    ACTIVITY    ANTD 

PRODUCTIVITY'      FOR      THE      U.S. 

SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
•.as  been  a  full  year  of  activity  and  pro- 
ductivity for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Tliere  have 
been  few  years  when  more  major  issues 
of  national  and  international  import 
have  been  considered  and  acted  upon. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  the  Senate 
has  been  abl3  to  deal  so  fully  and  effec- 
tively with  .-tuch  a  great  number  of  sig- 
nificant matters  is  due  to  the  willingness 
of  committee  and  subcommittee  chair- 
man to  work  unusually  long  hours,  "with 
.  reat  energy  and  patience,  and  with  un- 
ending devotion  to  duty.  An  especially 
heavy  lead  of  legislative  resixmsibility 
has  been  carried  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennisk 

As  clu-irman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  he  presided  over  extensive 
hearings  on  military  procurement  in  a 
'car  that  the  bill  was  under  particularly 
close,  critical  examination  and  debate. 
He  skillfully  managed  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor,  giving  due  oppor- 
tunity for  full  debate  of  the  most 
controversial  issues,  including  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  while,  at  the  same 
time,  strongly  and  persuasively  pressing 
his  own  views  without  prejudice  to  others. 

The  deep  and  intense  knowledge  of 
defense  matters  which  the  Senator  pos- 
sesses has  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  Senate,  and  is  evidence  of  the  Sena- 
tor's long  and  tireless  study  of  national 
security. 

In  addition,  he  has  presided  over  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
and,  as  such,  has  served  as  a  conscience 
of   the   Senate,   carefully   guarding   the 


RESOLUTION     '-'OE     AD.JOURNMENT 
"I;:E  DIE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiaent.  T  nsk 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  th^  Senate  h  mes- 
sage from  the  Hou.^e  of  P.ep.'tsentativos 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  475. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore  I'iid  before  th?  Senate  House  Con- 
current ResoluLicn  475.  wliich  was  read 
as  follows : 

Resolved  b-/  the  llou:,c  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concvrring) .  That  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Tue.-^day.  De- 
cember 23.  1969,  and  that  when  they  ad- 
journ on  said  day.  they  stand  adjor.rr.ea  .=ir-C 
die. 

Mr.  MAI^ISFIELD.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion iH.  Con.  Res.  475  >  was  con.'^idered 
and  agreed  to. 


DATE  OF  MEETING  OF  SECOND 
SESSION   OF   91bt    CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oon.sent  that  the  Chair  lay 
i:efcre  the  Senate  a  mes.=age  from  the 
Houi!"  of  Representatives  -ii  House  Joint 
Re.solution  1041. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  .tem- 
i^ore  laid  before  the  Senate  House  Joint 
R-sDluiion  1041.  establishing  that  the 
second  session  of  the  93st  Compress  ccn- 
vrne  at  noon  on  Monday.  January  19. 
1970.  w.iich  v.-as  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MA.N5FIELD.  Mr.  President  I  .-.'^k 
for  tiie  immediate  consideration  of  the 
io.nt  resolution. 

ITie  ACTING  PREStdENT  \>vc  len.- 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
oon.sideration  of  the  jon.t  resolution? 

riieie  being  i  u  ob'ection.  the  .joint  res- 
olution 'H.J.  Re-.  iC4j  I  wa.s  considered. 
'■idc-icd  to  a  third  reari:!!7  'ead  the  tlurd 
ti.nie.  a. id  passed. 


AUTHORITY     TO     SIGN     ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  on   House   Concurrent   Resolution 

476. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  476,  which  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  HoiLse  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concrurring) ,  Tliat  notwithstand- 


•'UTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OF 
SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  BUDG- 
ET OUTLAYS  FOR  FISCAL  1970 
THROUGH  NOVEMBER  1969  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseia  that,  notwithstand- 
in,<?  the  sine  die  adjciirnmt.nt  of  Con-.iress. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  receive  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  bud'-'.ot  cutlays  for  fiscal  1970 
through  November  '969.  during  5uch 
adjournment. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  iO  ordered. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res.  2991,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
join  a  sinrllar  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  the  two  Houses  have 
completed  their  business  of  the  session  and 
are  ready  to  adjourn  unless  he  has  some 
further    communication    to    make    to    them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 
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The  resolution  was  a^eed  to. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
the  Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr  MANsraLoi  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Scott' 


THANKS   OF   THE   SENATE   TO   THE 
VICE   PRESIDENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  resolu- 
tion  'S.  Res.  300'    as  follows: 

ResoUed,  That  the  thaxilta  of  the  3«nat« 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  9plro 
T  A^ew  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  for  the 
courteous,  dignified,  and  Impartial  manner 
in  which  he  haa  presided  over  Its  delibera- 
tions during  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consttteratlon  of  the  resolution? 

Thtte  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


THANKS  OF  THE  SENATE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr.  Scott  > .  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Res.  301'   as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  thanlts  of  the  Senate 
are  herebv  tendered  to  the  Honorable  RicH- 
AJU)  B  RfssiLL,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Sen<ite  for  the  courteous.  dlgnlHed,  and  Im- 
partial manner  in  which  he  has  presided 
over  Its  deliberations  during  the  arst  ses- 
sion   of    the    Nlnety-tlrst    Congress 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


THANKS   OF   THE   SENATE   TO   THE 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr  \L\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  .stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Res.  302',  as  follows: 

ReioLifd,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Honorable  Le« 
Metc\u,  .Acting  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  for  the  courteous,  dignified,  and 
impartiaJ  manner  in  which  he  has  presided 
over  Its  del!t>eratlons  during  the  ."Irst  ses- 
sion of  ':he  Ninety-first  Congress 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution' 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  AP- 
POINTMENTS TO  COMMISSIONS 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr  ScoTT  > ,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  immediate  conislder- 

ation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion   S  Res.  303 •  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Tbat,  notwithstanding  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate  be.  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  commissions  or  committees  author- 
ized by  law,  by  concurrent  action  of  the  two 
Rouses,  or  by  order  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to 


THE  SENATES  RESPONSE  TO  ITS 
RESPONSmrLITIES  DURING  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  9 1ST  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  am 
fully  aware  that  the  first  session  of  the 
91.st  Congres.s  has  been  an  arduous,  long, 
and  grueling  work  year  for  the  Senate. 
We  began  early,  on  January  3;  we  are 
leaving  late.  Moreover,  when  we  return 
for  the  second  session  m  mid-January 
of  1970,  we  shall  have  some  leftover,  and 
assuredly  many  new  responsibilities  to 
face  The  expenence  this  year  again  un- 
derscores the  fact  that  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness IS  year  round  and  so,  too.  Is  work 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  becom- 
ing year  round 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The  record  of  the  Senate  in  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  is  a  respon- 
sible one  The  Senate  has  had  its  prob- 
lems, of  cour.se,  as  it  always  does  in  any 
session  of  any  Congress  So,  too.  has  a 
new  administration  and  the  two  are  not 
unrelated  The  transition  in  the  Presi- 
dency involved  adjustments  in  the  budg- 
et and,  hence,  delays  in  appropriations 
which  have  not  been  easy  for  either  the 
executive  or  the  legislative  branch.  The 
new  monetary  requests  were  delayed  un- 
til April  when  revised  budget  estimates 
were  submitted  to  Congress.  This  delay, 
m  turn,  delayed  congressional  appraisal 
of,  and  action  on,  appropriations  re- 
quests. I  regret  the  necessity  of  the  Sen- 
ate having  had  to  act  on  many  appro- 
priations measures  so  late  in  the  session. 
Periiaps  now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to 
consider  drawing  a  Ime — a  set  division 
of  the  year  .separating  authorization  and 
appropriations  matters,  as  has  been  sug- 
tjesied  so  wisely  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Magntj- 

SON  ' 

Perhaps,  too.  appropriations  should 
be  established  on  a  calendar  year  basis, 
rather  than  being  standardized  by  the 
so-called  fiscal  year  which,  and  as  the 
Senate  knows  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
is  m  the  middle  of  the  year.  Perhaps  It 
is  time  to  concern  ourselves  less  with 


which  body  of  Congress  acts  first  on  an 
appropriations  request  than  with  which 
body's  schedule  enables  It  to  swjt  first. 
And  perhaps  when  provisions  are  placed 
in  authorizing  laws  which  limit  appro- 
priations amounts,  the  limitations  should 
not  be  casually  cast  aside. 

AC-nON    ON    PRXSIDKNT    NIXON 's    PRIORITY    rTEMS 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties.  I  re- 
iterate that  the  record  of  the  Senate  In 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress  has 
been  responsible.  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress on  October  13,  for  example.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  directed  attention  to  legisla- 
tive Items  he  felt  merited  priority.  Tlie 
following  summarizes  the  Senate-con- 
gresslonal  performance  with  respect  to 
this  list.  Congress  has  completed  action 
on  legislation  involving  draft  reform,  tax 
reform,  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  as  of  April  18.  1969.  extension  of 
the  surtax  at  a  5-percent  rate  through 
June  30,  1970,  a  social  security  Increase  of 
15  percent  rather  than  the  10-percent  fig- 
ure recommended  by  the  President,  a 
rapid  rail  transit  system  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  suburbs,  a  foreign  as- 
sistance authorization,  and  coal  mine 
health  and  safety.  Moreover,  the  Senate 
has  either  passed  or  has  pending  on  its 
legislative  calendar  for  prompt  floor  ac- 
tion next  session  the  following:  All  of  the 
proposed  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment reform  and  crime  measures,  an  Air- 
port and  Airways  Development  Act.  a  re- 
vised and  expanded  food  stamp  program, 
a  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future,  an  organized  crime 
control  bill,  and  a  controlled  dangerous 
substances  bill. 

Other  Items  to  which  the  President 
attached  priority  which  are  receivinc 
Senate  consideration  are  postal  reform, 
manpower  reform,  grant-in-aid  reform, 
electoral  reform,  public  transportation 
assistance,  occupational  health  and 
safety,  equal  employment  enforcement 
power,  voting  rights,  and  antipomo- 
graphy  measures.  Only  a  few  items  have 
not  yet  received  any  Senate  scrutiny  at 
all.  In  those  cases,  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  are  valid  reasons  for  the  deferment 
by  the  committees.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  a 
statement  outlining  in  brief  an  appraisal 
of  the  Senate's  action  on  legislative  pro- 
posals mentioned  by  the  President  on 
October  13. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.> 

SENATE  ROLE  DURING  THE  NEXT  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  too,  that  this  is 
only  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
Another  session  remains  in  which  to 
analyze,  approve,  or  disapprove  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  President  both  this 
year  and  next.  Moreover,  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, I  fully  expect,  as  has  been  the  case 
during  the  first  session,  that  the  Senate 
will  continue,  with  initiative,  innovation, 
and  insight,  to  make  its  own  contribu- 
tions to  the  legislative  proposals  pre- 
sented to  it  by  the  administration,  to 
originate  legislative  proposals  of  its  own, 
and  to  carry  on  its  vital  and  important 
function  of  legislative  oversight. 


I 
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TAX  RXTORlf-TAX  RELXET 

Mr.  President,  I  summarize  now  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  major  achievements 
of  tlie  Senate  this  year. 

The  most  responsible  action  of  all 
which  the  Congress  took  this  session  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
was  in  giving  its  final  approval  during 
this  session  to  the  tax  reform-tax  relief 
bill.  This  legislation,  initiated  by  Con- 
gress, was  the  product  of  many  months 
of  dedicated  and  diligent  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  legislative  branch.  It  Is  land- 
mark legislation  which  makes  compre- 
hensive reforms  in  the  tax  laws  and 
grants  tax  relief  to  persons  in  the  low- 
and  middle-income  brackets.  For  exam- 
ple, it  increases  on  a  graduated  scale, 
the  personal  income  tax  exemption  from 
S600  to  $750  by  1972.  It  grants  a  15  per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits 
effective  January  1,  1970.  It  terminates 
the  investment  tax  credit  as  of  April  18, 
1969,  and  makes  many  other  substantial 
and  beneficial  changes  in  the  tax  laws. 

This  Congress  has  also  acted  in  many 
other  areas  of  Federal  concern  and 
activity. 

HUNGER POOD     STAMP     PROGRAM 

It  increased  the  food  stamp  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1970  by  almost  two- 
fold, from  $340  to  $610  million.  A  sepa- 
rate Senate-passed  food  stamp  bill  deals 
further  with  the  inexcusable  persistence 
of  himger  in  the  United  States.  Among 
the  salient  features  of  this  bill  are  pro- 
visions enabling  very  low-income  fam- 
ilies to  receive  food  stamps  free  and  re- 
quiring every  county  in  the  Nation  to 
have  a  food  stamp  program  for  its  poor 
and  hungry  by  1971. 

CRIME 

With  respect  to  combating  the  crime. 
Congress  gave  the  administration  sub- 
.•-tantial  sums  of  money  which  should  for 
the  present  permit  the  administration  to 
move  rapidly  against  the  rising  statistics. 
Early  next  year  I  anticipate  the  Senate 
will  consider  S.  30.  the  organized  crime 
control  bill  which  is  pending  on  the  Sen- 
ate legislative  calendar.  This  very  com- 
prehensive measure  is  the  culmination  of 
a  year  of  bipartisan  detailed  study,  hear- 
ings, and  consultations.  The  process  be- 
gan early  this  year  when  the  original 
version  of  S.  30  was  originated  in  the 
Senate  on  January  15.  Hearings  on  this 
and  other  Senate-sponsored  bills  began 
in  March,  and  on  April  23  the  adminis- 
tration sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  organized  crime 
which  covered  a  good  deal  of  the  same 
pround.  As  I  imderstood  it,  the  organized 
crime  control  bill  is  a  composite  of  pro- 
nsions  in  various  Senate-sponsored  bills 
and  incorporates  administration  sugges- 
tions as  well. 

The  Senate  has  also  approved  an  im- 
pressive list  of  crime  proposals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  includes  the 
Bail  Agency  Act  amendments,  a  reor- 
ganization of  District  of  Columbia  courts, 
a  Public  Defender  Act,  revision  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  criminal  law  and  pro- 
cedure, and  a  bill  to  establish  a  District 
of  Columbia  Juvenile  Code. 

Speaking  of  crime,  I  am  most  grate- 
ful, may  I  say,  for  the  Senate's  approval 
of    a    bill    I    introduced    which    will 


strengthen  the  penalty  provisions  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
which  are  clearly  aimed  at  the  crlmlntil 
usage  of  gxms.  The  Senate  also  repealed 
some  onerous,  unnecessary,  and  unau- 
thorized ammunition  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements which  were  not  clearly  delin- 
eated and  I  was  delighted  to  sponsor 
legislation  to  achieve  that  result.  All  that 
was  done  by  those  provisions  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Treasury  Department  was 
to  create  additional  need  for  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  to  make  recordkeeping 
difficult  for  small  retail  businessmen 
without  contributing,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  anything  to  the  war  on  crime. 

DRAFT    REFORM 

This  Congress  approved  a  Presidential 
recommendation  permitting  the  use  of  a 
lottery  for  the  military  draft.  For  fiscal 
year  1970,  a  $1.6  billion  military  con- 
struction progrsun  was  also  authorized. 
and  a  $20.7  billion  military  procurement 
program.  Not  only  was  the  proposal  for  a 
Safeguard  antl-ballistic-misslle  system 
scrutinized  with  care,  but  I  am  convinced 
the  bill  received  in  the  Senate  the  most 
searching  examination  it  has  ever  had  in 
the  legislative  branch.  The  time  spent  in 
consideration  of  this  measure,  some  may 
think,  was  too  long.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  time  was  well  spent  and  that  the 
many  Senate  amendments  added  to  the 
bill  will  ultimately  save  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  for  the  American  tax- 
payer, the  bulk  of  whose  tax  dollar  goes 
to  pay  for  the  huge  military  expenditures 
of  this  Nation.  Indeed,  even  this  year  the 
bill  should  be  about  $1.24  billion  less  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLTTMBIA 

For  the  District  of  Columbia,  aside 
from  the  crime  measures  mentioned 
above,  the  Senate  passed  legislation  to 
Improve  the  structure  and  authority  of 
the  District  government,  and  to  provide 
for  a  congressional  delegate  from  the 
District.  Congress  has  also  heeded  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  District  and 
its  suburbs  by  authorizing  a  Federal  con- 
tribution to  get  a  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem imderway.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Federal  payment  was  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated and  will  assist  in  carrjing  on 
District  functions  and  in  meeting  its  law 
enforcement  needs.  The  Senate  also  ap- 
proved legislation  providing  for  pay  In- 
creases for  poUce,  firemen,  and  teachers 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ECONOMY 

In  terms  of  the  Nation's  economy,  the 
Congress  set  a  permanent  debt  limita- 
tion of  $365  billion  and  a  temporary  ad- 
ditional increase  of  $12  billion  through 
June  30,  1970.  It  granted  disaster  relief, 
raised  the  interest  rates  on  Government 
bonds,  and  revised  and  extended  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act 
and  portions  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Act.  Approved  was  a  mortgage 
market  expansion  and  lowered  interest 
rate  bill  providing  means  of  fighting  in- 
flation and  helping  small  business.  Other 
measures  to  aid  small  business  the  Sen- 
ate also  passed.  Largely  as  a  result  of  an 
intensive  study  of  export  controls  imder- 
taken  by  a  Senate  subcommittee,  the 


Senate  was  able  to  pass  an  Innovative 
exports  and  expansion  regulation  bill. 
Today  both  the  Senate  and  House  ap- 
proved a  very  good  compromise  version 
of  this  important  legislation  which  will 
not  only  meet  the  President's  original 
request  but  will  provide  opportunities  for 
the  expansion  of  U.S.  trade  and  assist 
in  alleviating  the  Nation's  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

The  Senate  also  initiated  bills  requiring 
fair  credit  reporting,  mutual  fund  re- 
forms, making  relocation  assistance  uni- 
form, and  creating  Commissions  on 
Bankruptcy  and  on  Balanced  Economic 
Development. 

ANTIPOVERTY  i 

The  Congress  also  extended  existing 
Economic  Opportimity  Act  programs 
and  for  carrying  them  out  authorized 
$2,195  biUion  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
$2.29  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971.  As  a 
consequence  of  Senate  initiative,  I  might 
add,  this  legislation  contains  two  new 
programs — one  for  the  counseling  and 
recovery  of  Edcoholics  and  one  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  drug  users. 

EDUCATION 

In  meeting  the  Nation's  educational 
needs,  Congress  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  and  extending  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  to  July  1,  1974. 
I  revamped  and  expanded  the  student 
loan  programs,  by  providing  increased 
funds  for  programs  of  college  student 
assistance — the  national  defense  student 
loan  program,  the  educational  opportu- 
nity grant  program,  the  college  work- 
study  program.  Funds  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  was  authorized  and 
a  National  Center  on  Educational  Media 
for  the  Handicapped  was  approved.  It 
might  be  added  that  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  amendments 
and  the  Hill-Burton  Act  have  been  con- 
sidered in  depth  this  year  and  are  ex- 
pected to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  soon. 

GOVERNMENT    EFFICIENCT 

To  assist  in  achieving  efficiency  in  the 
operations  of  Government.  Congress  ex- 
tended to  April  1,  1971,  authority  to 
enable  the  President  to  submit  reorga- 
nization plans  to  Congress.  A  reorgani- 
zation plan  submitted  this  year  relating 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  permitted  to  go  into  eCfect.  Addi- 
tional executive  positions  were  created 
and  the  use  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission revolving  fund  was  made  more 
flexible. 

Local,  State,  and  Federal  relationships 
would  be  strengthened  through  the  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Act,  and  by 
placing  the  appointment  of  postmasters 
on  a  career  basis,  both  of  which  received 
Senate  approval.  To  give  Federal  em- 
ployees assurance  that  sufficient  funds 
would  be  available  to  pay  for  their  f utiu-e 
retirement  benefits.  Congress  developed  a 
plan  to  place  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  f  imd  on  a  financially  sound 
footing.  It  increased  both  agency  and 
employee  contributions  to  the  fund.  A 
bill  to  raise  the  salaries  of  certain  Federal 
employees,  including  p>ostal  employees,  to 
conform  to  salaries  paid  employees  in 
private  Industry  doing  comparable  work. 
is  in  a  conference  committee  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 
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other  bills  which  the  Senate  approved 
establish  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Spanish -Spealcmg  People 
and  a  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future,  and  provide 
funds  for  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  the  Council  on  Youth  Op- 
portunity, and  for  construction  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Cultural  Center. 

HEALTH 

In  the  area  of  health.  Congress  came 
forth  with  the  Child  Protection  and  Toy 
Safety  Act,  Clean  Air  Act  amendments, 
and  an  extension  of  the  National  Com- 
mis^iion  on  Product  Safety  Other  Sen- 
ate-passed legislation  related  to  com- 
municable di.spa-se  control,  improvement 
and  exterL^ion  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  extending  public 
health  trammg,  authorizing  water  pol- 
lution ccntrol.  extendinii  the  program  of 
health  .services  for  migratory  workers 
and  their  families,  and  extending  pro- 
gram.s  fnr  medical  libraries  and  health 
communications  Also  approved  was  a 
strong  public  health  cifcarette  smoking 
bill  which  will  provide  adequate  warning 
to  the  T^ublic  of  the  hazards  of  cigarette 
smoktnit  through  strengthened  caution- 
ary labeling  of  cigarette  packages  and 
will  prohibit  after  Januarv  1  1971,  all 
television  and  radio  broadcasting  of  cig- 
arette advertLsing. 

HOtTSINC 

In  the  area  of  housing  this  Congress 
pa.ssed  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  authorizing  $4  7  billion  over 
the  next  2  years  tor  programs  of  urban 
renewal,  model  cities  rent  supplements, 
and  public  housing 

.\.MEaKAN     INDIANS 

For  the  benefit  of  American  Indians, 
many  bills  were  approved,  including 
letilsiation  to  iiuarantee  their  rights  and 
legislation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity, 

r'REJON     R«L.\TlON3 

Among  Senate  actions  in  the  P.eld  of 
foreinn  affairs  v. ere  a  2-year  exttnsi>>n 
of  foreign  assistance  programs,  a  U  S. 
c^ntiibation  to  the  Lnternatic::al  De- 
\elcpment  Association,  $98  million  for 
the  Peac  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and 
provision  for  the  convening  of  a  confer- 
ence to  nf>gotiate  a  Patent  Cooperation 
Treaty  The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  eight  treaties, 
the  most  significant  of  which  is  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  which  had  beca  nego- 
tiated during  the  pnor  admin. stration. 
A".other  treaty — the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Consu'sr  Relations — is  the  f.rst  m"Iti- 
iateral  a-;reemer:»'  governing  the  regula- 
tion of  consular  relations  between  States. 

T*'o  very  important  resolutions  de- 
veloped by  Senatorial  Initiative  and  sub- 
-■.equentiy  adopted  ov  the  Senate  related 
to  recognition  of  foreign  governments 
and  to  the  definition  of  national  commit- 
ments The  latter  expressed  as  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  tha*  a  national  cini'n'.t- 
inent  could  result  only  from  affirmative 
action  taken  by  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  by  means  of  a  treaty, 
statute,  or  concurrent  resolution  of  t)oth 
Houses  of  Congress  providing  for  such  a 
commitment. 


jrOICIABT 

To  improve  the  Nation's  Judiciary. 
Congress  raised  the  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  work  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  en  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws  The  Senate  endorsed,  as 
well,  modernization  of  procedures  in  the 
Customs  Courts  and  the  creation  of  70 
new  district  judgeships.  Moreover,  the 
Senate  approved  a  long  overdue  repeal  of 
the  emergency  detention  provision  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  to  remove 
a  threat  to  the  established  freedom  of 
American  citizens  and  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

r.i*L     MINK     HEALTH     ^.^JD    SAFETT 

This  Congress  promulgated  the  strong- 
est Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  in  the  Nation  s  history  Not  only  will 
this  bill  improve  the  health  and  .?aff*y 
condiinns  ;n  m  nes  but  it  will  also  provide 
di.sability  benefits  f^ir  miners  who  have 
been  Totally  disabled  by  black  lung  dis- 
ease and  for  ttie  widows  of  miners  whose 
death  was  due  to  black  lung  disease 

In  the  nature  of  national  memorials 
and  tributes,  the  Congress  authorized 
funds  to  develop  the  Eisenhower  Nat.onal 
Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg.  Pa,,  and  es- 
tablished the  Lyndon  B  Johnson  Na- 
tional HistoMc  Site  at  Johnson  City, 
Tex  .  and  the  Taft  Historic  Site  in  Cin- 
cmna'i.  Ohio  It  also  provided  that  No- 
vember 'J,  19f)i)  be  declared  a  national  day 
of  prayer  and  concern  on  behalf  of  the 
American  servicemen  being  held  pris- 
oner by  the  North  Vietnamese, 

CONSERVATION 

In  efforts  to  conserve  the  Nations  re- 
sources. Congre.ss  took  steps  to  preserve 
fL-h  an-l  wildlile  species  threatened  with 
extinction,  provided  authorizations  for 
a  saline  water  conversion  program;  ex- 
tended the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  De\el&p- 
men"  established  a  Board  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  Advisers;  and  extended 
the  interstate  oil  and  gas  compact  for  an 
additional  2  years.  Senate-approved  leg- 
islation will  aid  in  land  actiuisition  for 
the  Inde'iendence  National  Historical 
Park  m  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  add  to  the  wil- 
derness preservation  system  the  Lincoln 
Bank  Counti-y  forest  lands  m  Montana. 
the  E^  Ocrado  National  Forest  in  Califor- 
nia, the  Ventana  Wilderness  in  Califor- 
nia. ;he  MiDnoir.oy  Island  m  Ma.-sachu- 
5etts,  Pelican  L<land  lands  in  P.orida,  and 
wilderness  areas  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 
Maine,  Oregon.  AJaska,  Washington,  and 
New  Mexico  Other  legislation  passed 
would  establish  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreatit'ii  .^rea  in  Idaho,  the  Buffalo 
National  River  Area  in  Arkan.sas,  and  the 
Aj.- >;.;le  Islands  National  Lakeshore  in 
Wisconsin.  Also  approved  were  a  national 
mining  and  muierals  ix>licy  measure  and 
the  establishment  of  a  pilot  youth  con- 
servation program, 

,<TriMIC    EN^XCV 

Congress  authorized  S2  4  billion  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Comini.ssion  for  fiscal 
year  1970  and,  in  addilion.  rnado  -^me 
important  aniendmenLs  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act, 


SPACE 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  was  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,7  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  Recognition  was  paid  to  the 
achievements  of  our  astronauts  by  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  award  a  Con- 
gressional Space  Medal  of  Honor  to  as- 
tronauts who  have  performed  distin- 
guished service  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  of  mankind;  the  success  of 
the  ApoUo  11  lunar  expedition  was 
marked  by  a  commendation  to  the  moon 
.istronauts 

TAX    MEAHIRES 

In  addition  to  its  landmark  reform  and 
relief  legislation  in  the  tax  field,  Congre.ss 
al.so  extended  the  interest  equalization 
tax  until  March  31.  1971;  provided  for 
State  taxation  of  national  banks;  ex- 
tended the  10-percent  surtax  through 
D«cembcr  31.  1969;  and  accelerated  the 
collection  of  Federal  unemployment 
taxes. 

ra  A N SPORT  ATION 

In  connection  with  transportation  Con- 
gress authorized  $385  m.illlon  for  the 
Maritime  Administration  for  f.scal  year 
1970  and  d  1-year  exu^nsion  of  the  vessel 
construction  differential  .subsidy  Bnth 
the  .Senate  and  the  House  have  approved 
bills  amending  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  Also  passed  by 
the  Senate  v.-as  the  Railroad  Safety  Act 
and  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Cop.tiol  Act.  It  Ls  designed  to  promote 
.safety  in  al!  areas  of  railroad  operation,'^ 
It  should  reduce  railroad-rolatod  acci- 
dents, and  death  and  injuries  to  person.s 
and  damages  to  property  caused  by  ac- 
cidents involving  any  carrier  of  clangei- 
ous  materials.  Another  bill,  by  prohibit- 
ing the  movement  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  ".sored"  hor.ses.  would  serve  td 
end  the  inhumane  practice  of  deliDer- 
ately  making  sore  the  feet  of  ".alkiii-: 
show  horses, 

%TTrFANS 

The  Senate  has  endeavored  to  meet 
responsibilities  lo  veterans,  and  has  ap- 
proved measures  concerning  care  of  vet- 
erans in  State  homos,  d  pcndencv  uviri 
indeimiitv  ccmpensation  increases,  med- 
ical benefit;  for  older  veleians.  nurr;iiu: 
rome  care,  outpatient  care,  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  ,>ppcip,lizrd  medical 
resources,  dLsability  evaluauon.  and  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  life  insurance.  Ap- 
'^roved  has  been  a  strong  Senate  version 
of  a  bill  to  remedy  the  lo-v  participation 
rate  under  the  current  GI  bill  educa- 
tional assistance  program,  by  incrcasm  ■ 
GI  bill  allowance  rates  approximately  4b 
percent  and  e^tablishinc  a  number  oi 
.lev^  education  ana  training  •>rograms 

SENIOR    rlTlZlCNS 

For  our  older  citizens,  Corgress  ex- 
tended and  exoaiided  the  reach  of  tht 
.trant  and  contract  programs  of  the 
t,")lner  .Americans  Act  r.nd  authorized  a 
national  older  Americans  volunteer  pro- 
gram ^o  provide  servic?  opportunities  for 
elder  .\:"'iericans, 

Mr  President.  I  .isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detailed  summary  o; 
Senate  activity  this  session  be  inserted 
in  the  Recorp  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.> 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  not  been  included  the  two  bills 
passed  yesterday,  one  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNOUYEi  having  to  do  with  abolition  of 
so-called  detention  camps,  and  the  other 
having  to  do  with  increased  pay  for  fire- 
men and  policemen  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, nor  was  reference  made  to  the 
export  control  conference  report  taken 
up  today. 

TRIBl'TE    TO    THE    SENATE    WORK 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  pay  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  hard  and  con- 
certed efforts  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
.ichieve  in  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  a  record  of  significant  accom- 
plishments. I  also  wish  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
for  the  assistance  and  cooperation  they 
liave  extended  to  the  Senate  Democratic 
leadersliip.  Without  the  constant  and 
continous  efforts  of  the  Senate  member- 
ship, working  together,  we  could  not  pos- 
.Mbly  have  responded  as  responsibly  as 
we  have  in  producing  the  creditable  legis- 
lative product  of  this  year. 

Exhibit   1 

;->NATE  Action  on  Priority  Items  Listed  by 

President  Nixon  on  October  13,  1969 

proposal 
1    Draft  Reform  (Requested  by  the  Presl- 
iviit  in  a  Special  Message  on  May  13,  1969) 

.SENAIE    response 

On  November  19.  1969.  tlie  Senate  passed 
HR  14001.  thie  President's  proposal  to  provide 
mthoritv  tor  a  random  system  of  selection  for 
.nductlon  Into  the  Armed  Forces.  Congres- 
lonal  action  on  this  proposal  has  been  com- 
pleted. (Public  Law  91-124) 

Various  non-Admlnlstratlon  bills  designed 
:  1  eliminate  Inequities  in,  and  Improve,  the 
Selective  Service  Act  are  pending  before  the 
Senaie  Armed  Services  Committee.  On  No- 
vember 10.  1969  the  Committee  announced 
;hat  it  had  unanimously  agreed  to  begin 
-nmprehenslve  and  extensive  hearings  on  leg- 
slat  Ion  pertaining  to  the  draft  not  later  than 
February  15.  1970, 

i'?.Oi'o-;al 

2.  Welfare  Reform  (Requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  a  Special  Message  on  August  11,  1969) 

senate  response 
The  Senate  awaits  House  action  on  this 
:•■'  I'iiue  inca:^uio 

Tlie  welfare  reforms  proposed  by  the  Pres- 

,aent    received    consideration    in   connection 

i-h  ihe  Hous'-  Wuvs  and  Mians  Commiiiee  s 

-\aminatlon  of  social  security  legislation  this 

•  :\r    and   will   receive   lurthter  consideration 

•u-xt  year. 

i'ROPOSAL 

3,  T:ix  Refc-rm    ■  Requested   by  the  Presl- 
cni  in  Special  Messages  of  April  14  and  21, 

■  '9) 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

On  February  18.  1969,  nearly  two  months 
prior  to  the  message  from  the  President 
relating  to  tax  reform,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  initialed  Ecrutlnization 
ui  tax  reform .  which  it  considered  there- 
,  tier  ,it  lengtli  and  in  detail,  leading  to  the 
P-ibSage  of  HP.  13270.  the  Tax  Reform  Act, 
!)v  the  House  o:i  AugUit  7,  1969. 

On  .September  4.  lOSO,  the  Senate  Pl- 
ivmce  C:.mmittec  began  comprehensive  and 
'xtensue  consideration  of  HR  13270,  the 
lax  Refcrm-Tax  Relief   bill   passed  by  the 


House.  The  Committee  reported  HR  13270, 
as  amended,  to  the  Senate  on  November  21. 
on  which  date  it  was  made  the  Senate's 
pending  business.  During  Senate  debate  on 
the  bill,  numerous  amendments  were  con- 
sidered and  62  roll  call  votes  taken.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  amended  on  December  11 
by  a  vote  of  69-22.  Congressional  action  on 
this  proposal  has  been  completed. 

PROPOSAL 

4.  Investment  Tax  Credit  Repeal  (Re- 
quested by  the  President  in  Special  Mes- 
sages of  March  26  and  April  21,   1969) 

senate    RESPONSE 

In  the  Senate  version  of  HR  13270,  the 
Tax  Reform-Tax  Relief  bill,  there  was  in- 
cluded a  provision  repealing  the  investment 
tax  credit  as  of  April  18,  1969,  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  final  version  of  the  bill  on 
which  Congressional  action  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

PROPOSAL 

5.  Stirtax  Extension  through  June  30,  1970 
at  a  5'.c  rate  (Requested  by  the  President  in 
a  Special  Message  of  April  21,  1969) 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

HR  13270,  the  Tax  Reform-Tax  Relief  bill, 
on  which  Congressional  action  has  been  com- 
pleted, extends  the  surtax  at  a  5  percent  rate 
tlirough  June  30,  1970. 

PROPOSAL 

6.  Revenue  Reform-Sharing  by  States  (Re- 
quested by  the  President  in  a  Special  Message 
on  August  13,  1969) 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

The  Senate  awaits  House  action  on  this 
revenue  measure. 

PROPOSAL 

7.  Postal  Reforms  (Requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  Special  Messages  of  April  14  and 
May  27,  1969) 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

The  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  concluded  its  hearings  on 
postal  reforms  and  plans  to  continue  its 
consldenttlon  of  reforms  in   1970, 

The  Senate  passed  on  August  12.  1969  legis- 
lation (S.  1583)  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  en  a  career  basis  (simi- 
lar to  a  bill  it  passed  in  the  90th  Congress) 
which  responded  to  a  request  in  a  Presi- 
dential message  of  February  25,  1969  calling 
for  eUmlnatlon  of  Presidential  appointment 
and  Senatorial  confirmation  of  postmasters. 

A  measure  initiated  by  Congress  (HR 
13000)  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1969  with  amendments.  This  meas- 
ure raises  the  level  of  the  salaries  of  certain 
Federal  employees,  including  postal  employ- 
ees, to  conform  to  s.ilarie?  paid  employees 
in  private  industry  doing  comparable  work. 
The  bill  is  no«  in  conference. 

PROPOSAL 

8.  Postal  Rate  Increase  (Requested  by  the 
President  in  a  Special  Message  of  April  24, 
1969) 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

The  President's  proposal  for  a  postal  rate 
Increase  Is  related  to  the  subject  of  postal 
reforms  and  it  Is  expected  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  will  con- 
sider it  in  an  overall  context  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress, 

PROPOSAL 

9.  Manpower  Reform  (Requested  'oy  the 
President  in  a  Special  Message  of  August  12, 
1969) 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

After  concluding  its  consideration  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  amendments,  a  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  S.  2838,  the  Administra- 
tion bin.  on  November  4  and  5.  This  legisla- 
tion is  very  complicated  and  controversial 
and  would  have  a  broad  impact.  Thus,  the 


subcommittee  has  further  hearings  (Includ- 
ing field  hearings)  scheduled  for  January, 
February  and  March  of  1970. 

PKOFOSAI. 

10.  Social  Security  Reform  (Requeeted  by 
the  President  in  a  Special  Message  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1969) 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

The  Senate,  on  December  3,  1969,  agreed 
to  an  amendment  on  HR  13270,  the  Tax  Re- 
form-Tax Relief  bill,  increasing  social  se- 
curity benefits  by  15  percent,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  1970.  (The  President  had  proposed  a 
10  percent  increase  effective  April  1,  1970.) 
The  conference  report  on  HR  13270  retained 
the  15  percent  increase  and  the  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  bill. 

The  Senate  awaits  House  action  on  further 
social  security  reforms  which  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  consider  next 
year. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on 
December  5.  1969.  reported  to  the  House  a 
clean  bill.  HR  15095.  providing  for  increas- 
ing social  security  benefits  by  15  percent 
effective  January  1,  1970.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  on  December  15,  1969. 

PROPOSAL 

11.  Grant-ln-Ald  System  Reform  (Re- 
quested by  the  President  In  a  Special  Mes- 
sage on  April  30,  1969 ) 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  held  hearings  on  S. 
2035  and  approved  it  for  full  committee 
consideration  on  December  15,  1969.  It  Is 
expected  the  bill  will  receive  full  commit- 
tee consideration  early  next  year. 

PROPOSAL 

12.  Electoral  Reform  (Requested  by  the 
President  In  a  Special  Message  on  February 
20. 1969) 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

A  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  subcom- 
mittee ordered  favorably  reported  to  tlie  full 
Committee  on  May  26,  1969  a  proposal  pro- 
viding for   electoral  reform. 

PROPOSAL 

13.  District  of  Columbia  Government  Re- 
form (Requested  by  the  President  in  Special 
Messages  on  April  14  and  April  28,  1969) 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

On  October  1.  1969  the  Senate  passed  S. 
21G4,  a  bill  to  create  a  D.C.  Commission  on 
Government  (requested  by  the  President). 
Said  Commission  Is  to  examine  into  the 
.■^tructure  and  authority  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government. 

On  October  1,  1969  the  Senate  passed  S. 
2163,  a  bill  to  create  the  olEce  of  Congres- 
sional delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 

On  July  17,  1969  the  Senate  passed  S. 
2185,  to  provide  a  rapid  rail  system  for  D.C. 
and  nearby  areas.  Congressional  action  on 
this  proposal  has  been  completed.  (Public 
Law  91-143.) 

PROPOS.\L 

14.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Re- 
form (Requested  by  the  President  in  a  Spe- 
cuil  Message  of  February  19,  1969) 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

Congressional  action  has  been  completed 
(■n  S.  3016,  a  bill  providing  for  an  extension 
on  economic  opportunity  programs. 

PROPOSAL 

15.  Reform  of  Foreign  Aid  (Requested  by 
the  President  May  28.  1969) 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

Congressional  action  has  been  completed 
on  HR  14580.  the  foreign  assistance  authori- 
zation. 

Pursuant  to  a  Congressional  directive,  Is 
1968,  the  President  appointed  a  task  force 
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to  study  (orelgn  aid  and.  by  law,  hM  t>«en 
requested  to  submit  his  recommendsttODs  to 
tbe  Congreoa  not  later  than  March  31.  1870 

i>«oro«Ai. 

18     National    Computer   Job    Bank    i  Draft 
legislation  submitted  Auefust    13  in  connec- 
tion   with    manpower    request    made    In    the 
President's  meaoage  of  that  date) 
azNATX  axBroNsx 

ThU  proposal  la  included  In  S  3838.  the 
administration's  man(>o«er  training  bill  For 
Senate  action  on  this  proposal,  to  date  and 
that  contemplated,  see  the  cotxonenta  under 
Item  9  above 

PROPOSAl. 

17.  Airport  and  Airways  Development  (Re- 
quested by  the  President  June  18.  1969) 

SXNATX    KZSPOKSX 

The  Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act. 
HR  14465  (Which  passed  the  House  on  No- 
vember 6.  1969)  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  Decen^ber  5  and 
Is  pending  on  the  Senate  calendar,  amended 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  been  oc- 
cupied with  consideration  of  Tax  Reform- 
Tax  Relief  and  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  matter  of  user  taxes  pertinent 
to  this  legislation 

PUOPOSAL 

18.  Public  Transportation  System  (request- 
ed by  -rtie  President  in  a  Special  Message 
August  7.  1969) 

3KNATZ    RCSPONSS 

3  3154.  the  Public  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1969  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  December  73.  1969  and  Is  pending  on  the 
Senate  calendar 

PS0P08AI. 

19  Unemployment  Compensation  System 
(Requested  by  the  President  In  a  Speclskl 
Message  July  8.  1969) 

SENATT    tLXSPOSam 

On  November  13,  1969.  the  House  passed 
HR  14705.  a  bill  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  compensation 
program.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  been  Involved  m  considera- 
tion of  the  Tax  Reform-Tax  Relief  bill  since 
that  time.  It  has  had  no  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  legislation  this  session 

psorosAi, 

20  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  (Re- 
quested by  the  President  in  a  Special  Mes:>age 
March  3.  19691 

ssN.^Tx  arsyoNSE 
Congressional   action   has   been   completed 
un  S.  2917.  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act 

PROPC>3AL 

21  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Board 
.  Requested  by  the  President  m  a  Special  Mes- 
sage August  8.  1969) 

SXNATE    atSPONS* 

A  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee subcommittee  has  held  a  number  of 
hearings  on  this  subject  and  will  continue 
Its  hearings  :n  ear!y  January  of  1370 

paopoaAt 

22  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  En- 
forcement Power  (Requested  by  the  President 
m  a  Special  Message  April  14.  1969) 

Sn<ATK    aXSPONBS 

A  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  sub- 
committee has  concluded  hearings  on  this 
subject  and  will  schedule  executive  consid- 
eration as  early  as  possible  In  January 

I^OI>fSAI. 

33    Illiteracy  Tests — dan  i&  a  Prerequisite 

for  Voting  (Administration  draft  6  30) 

SENATE    ftCSPONSE 

Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  hearings 
were  held  on  S.  2507.  the  administration  bill, 
and  related  blUs  on  July  9  10.  U  and  30. 
1969    H  R    4249    i  blH   to  extend  the  Voting 


RlghU  Act  of  1960  with  respect  to  tha 
discriminatory  uses  of  testa  and  devices, 
pwecl  the  House  on  December  11.  1966.  On 
December  16.  1060.  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  Senate  referred  the  bill  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  with  Inatnictlons  to 
report  b<u:lc  not  later  than  March  1.  1070,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  morning  buslnees  on 
that  date,  or  the  first  legislative  day  there- 
after. It  will  be  made  the  pending  buslne* 
of  the  Senate 

P«OPOSAl, 

24  Hunger-Food  Stamp  Program  (Re- 
quested by  the  President  May  6.  1960) 

SENATE    EESPONSX 

On  September  24,  1969.  the  Senate  passed 
S  2547  which  expanded  and  Improved  the 
Pood  titamp  program. 

PBOPOSAL 

25.  Population — Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  the  American  Future  (Re- 
quested by  the  President  In  a  Special  Mes- 
sage July  18.  19691 

SENATE    RKSPONSE 

On  September  29.  1969.  the  Senate  passed 
S  2701.  to  create  the  Commission  and  a 
similar  bill.  HR  15165.  Is  pending  on  tiie 
House  Calendar 

PROP<3.SAL 

26  Crime  Control  Illegal  Gambling; 
Legitimate  Business  Racketeering.  Witness 
Immunity  (Requested  by  the  President  in 
a  Special  Message  April  23.   1960) 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

3  30.  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1969.  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  1969.  and  is  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar 

PR0P08A1. 

27  District  of  Columbia  Crime  (Requested 
by  the  President  in  Special  Messages  of  Jan- 
uary 31  and  April  14.  1969) 

SZNATX    aXSPONSI 

During  this  session  the  Senate  passed 
legislation  covering  all  of  the  President's 
proposals  dealing  with  DC  Crime:  the  Ball 
Agency  Act  amendments  (S  545.  July  8);  a 
Reorganization  of  District  of  Columbia 
Courts  (3  2601.  September  18);  the  Public 
Defender  Act  (3  2602.  November  21):  Revi- 
sions in  D  C  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 
(3.  2869.  December  5i:  and  a  D  C.  Juvenile 
Code  (3    2981.  December  22,  1969) 

PRDPfJSAL 

28  Narcotics  (Requested  by  the  President 
in  a  Special  Message  on  July  14.  1969 1 

SENATE    RESPIJNSE 

S  3246.  the  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
December  16.  1969  and  Is  pending  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar 

PROPOSAL 

29  Pornography  i  Requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  Special  Message  May  2.  1969  i 

SENATE    RESPONSE 

3  2073.  a  bill  to  prohibit  transportation  of 
obscene  materials  to  minors,  has  been  re- 
pored  by  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee 
to  the  full  committee,  as  has  S  2074.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  transportation  of  salacious  ad- 
vertising 3  2057,  a  antl-smut  bill  referred  to 
the  Senate  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee for  action  is  expected  to  receive  con- 
sideration next  session 

ExHisrr  2 

Senate  Legislative  .'\ctivitt   Through 

Dec  22.  1969 

( By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee, 

91  art  Congress,   Ist  session) 

Days    in    session 178 

Hours  in  session    924:46 

Total  measures  passed 676 

Public  Laws 140 

Treaties g 

Confirmations    66.161 


Symbols:  P  H — Passed  House:  p  S— 
Passed  Senate 

Following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  major 
Senate  activity: 

AGRICULTURE 

Apple  marketing  orders. — Extended  to  ap- 
ples those  provision  of  the  marketing  law 
which  now  authorize  jjald  advertising  to  be 
provided  for  in  marketing  orders  for  cherries. 
carrots,  citrus  fruits,  onions,  Tokay  grapes, 
fresh  pears,  dates,  plums,  nectarines,  celery. 
sweet  com.  limes,  olives,  pecans,  and  uvo- 
cadoe.   S.   1456    PS   11   10. 

Dururn  ictieat — Increased  wheat  acreage 
allotments  In  the  irrigable  portion  of  the 
Tulelake  area  of  California  each  year  from  a 
1969  total  allotment  of  5,374  acres  to  a  total 
of  12.000  acres,  effective  vrtth  the  1970  crop 
S    858    P   S  9  23. 

Food  stamp  authorization. — Increased  the 
authorization  for  the  food  stamp  program  lu.- 
flscHl  1970  from  $340  million  to  $610  million 
PL  91-118 

Food  stamp  program  revision  and  expan- 
sion —Authorized  $1.26  billion  for  fiscal  I97n. 
$2  billion  for  fiscal  1971.  and  $2.5  bllUon  lor 
fiscal  1972;  provided  for  self-certlflcatlon;  es- 
tablished a  minimum  of  $125  per  month  fo.'- 
a  family  of  4;  provided  free  stamps  for  famllv 
of  4  with  a  monthly  Income  of  $80  or  less: 
and  required  that  every  county  In  the  Na- 
tion have  a  Pood  Stamp  program  by  1971, 
3  '2547  P  S  9  24  amended. 

Great  Plains  program  extension. — Extended 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program  for  lo 
years  and  enlarged  its  scope.  PL  91-118. 

License  fees  and  exemptions — Amended 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Ac" 
to  increase  the  maximum  annual  license  fe- 
to  $100  (from  $50).  and  to  extend  the  re- 
tailer and  frozen  food  broker  exemptions  tu 
those  doing  less  than  $100,000  worth  of  cov- 
ered business  annually  (now  $90,000)  PL 
91-107. 

Marketing  quota  review  committees. — 
Amended  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  oi 
1938  to  provide  that  review  committee  mem- 
bers may  be  appointed  from  any  county  with- 
in a  State  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  institute  proceedings  In  court  to 
obtain  a  review  of  any  review  committee  de- 
termination S.  2226.  P  S  9  24. 

Peanut  acreage  allotments  tramfcr  — Pro- 
vided a  one-year  extension  through  the  1970 
crop  year  of  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit  transfer 
of  peanut  acreage  allotments  within  a  coun- 
try where  that  will  not  Impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  pieanut  marketing  quota  or 
pnce-support  progr.-im,  PL  91-122. 

Potatoes. — Exempted  potatoes  for  process- 
ing from  marketing  orders  S.  2214.  P  S 
10   16 

Potato  and  tomato  promotion. — Provided 
for  a  program  of  potato  research,  develop- 
ment, advertising,  and  promotion,  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  assessments  of  not  more  than  ic 
per  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  produoeu 
commercially  m  the  48  contiguous  States  o! 
the  United  SUtes    S    1181    P  3  10  20 

Seeds. — Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  approve  standards  and  procedures 
for  seed  certification.   PL  91-89 

APPROPRIATION      1969 

Confinuing  reioiufton — Continued  :ippro- 
prlatlons  through  October  31.  liJ'iy   PL  91   33 

Continuing  resolution. — Continued  appro- 
priations through  December  6,  1969  PL  91- 
117 

ConfinuinjF  resolution. — Continued  appro- 
priations until  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
hrst  session  of  the  91st  Congress   PL  91    141 

Second  supplemental. — Appropriated  $4- 
352.3S7.644  In  supplemental  funds  for  .South- 
east Asia  and  various  departments  for  fiscal 
1969.  set  an  expenditure  celling  of  $191  9 
billion  for  fiscal  1970;  and  repealed  provl- 
•.lon  of  law  placing  limitation  on  filling  Gov- 
ernment vacancies    PL  91-47. 

Supplemental — Appropriated  $36  million 
In    supplemental    funds    for    fiscal    1969    for 
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Federal   employees  and   ex-servloemen'B  un- 
employment compensation.  PL  91-2. 

Supplemental. — Appropriated  $1  bllUon  In 
supplemental  funds  for  fiscal  1960  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  PL  91-7. 

1970 

Agriculture. — Appropriated  a  total  of 
$7,488,903,150  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies.  PL  91-127. 

Defense. — Appropriated  a  total  of  $09,640,- 
568,000  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  HR 
15090.  PL91- 

District  of  Columbia. — Appropriated  a 
total  of  $660,249,600  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  appropriated  Federal  payment 
is  $108,097,000.  PL  91- 

Foreign  cLSsistance. — Appropriated  a  total 
of  $2,558,910,000  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  agencies.  HR  15149,  PS  amended 
12  18.  Conference  report — House  adopted 
12  20;  Senate  tabled  12/20  and  requested 
lurther  conference. 

Independent  Offices — HUD. — Appropriated 
a  total  of  $16,111,870,500  for  sundry  Inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  agencies,  offices  Eind  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. PL  91-126. 

Interior. — Appropriated  a  total  of  $1,380,- 
375.300  for  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
related  agencies.  PL  01-98. 

Labor-HEW. — Appropriated  a  total  of  $19,- 
747,153,200  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies.  HR  13111.  Conference  report  filed 
12  20. 

Legislative. — Appropriated  a  total  of  $344,- 
326.817  for  the  Legislative  Branch.  PL  91-146. 

Military  construction. — Appropriated  a 
total  of  $1,660,456,000  for  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Defense  Department.  HR  14761. 
PL91- 

Public  Works-AEC. — Appropriated  a  total 
of  $4,756,007,500  for  public  works  for  water, 
pollution  control  and  power  development  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  PL  91-144. 

State-Justice-Commerce-the  Judiciary. — 
Appropriated  a  total  of  $2,364,432,700  for  the 
Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies. 
PL  91- 

Supplemental. — Appropriated  a  total  of 
»278.281,318  for  Supplemental  appropriations 
lor  fiscal  year  1970,  and  provided  for  con- 
tinuing appropriations  through  January  30, 
1970.  HR  15209.  PL  91- 

Transportation. — Appropriated  a  total  of 
$2,143,738,630  for  the  Department  of  "lYans- 
portatlon  and  related  agencies.  HR  14794. 
PL  91- 

rreosury-Post  Office. — Appropriated  a  total 
oi  $8,783,245,000  for  the  Departments  of 
Treasury-Post  Ofilce,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies. PL  91-74. 

ATOMIC    ENERGY 

Atomic  Energy  Act  amendments. — Extends 
!or  an  additional  five  years,  until  Septem- 
ber 1,  1974,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
authority  to  require  the  licensing  of  atomic 
energy  patents,  increases  the  maximum 
criminal  penalties  for  unauthorized  diversion 
of  special  nuclear  material  and  related  of- 
fenses, deletes  authority  to  impose  the  death 
penalty  and  the  requirement  for  a  Jury  rec- 
ommendation for  imposition  of  life  Unprlflon- 
inent  before  such  penalty  could  be  Imposed, 
and  confers  upon  the  Commission  statutory 
authority  to  levy  civil  monetary  penalties  on 
persons  who  violate  certain  licensing  provi- 
sions of  the  act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  order 
or  license  Issued  thereunder.  S.  3169.  PL  91- 

AEC  authorization. — Authorized  a  total  of 
$'2,448,052,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
::ils6lon  for  fiscal  1970.  PL  91-44. 

COMMt7NICATIONS 

COMSAT  Board  of  Directors. — Related  the 
number  of  directors  on  the  board  of  directors 


of  the  Cootununlcatlons  Satellite  Corporation 
(Comsat)  who  may  be  elected  by  communi- 
cations common  carriers  to  the  proportion 
of  Comsat  stock  held  by  such  carriers;  speci- 
fied that  the  articles  of  incorporation  of 
Comsat  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  all  outstanding  shares 
voting  as  a  single  class;  and  permitted 
Comsat  to  adopt  bylaws  which  would  permit 
its  board  of  directors  to  transact  business 
In  the  event  of  certain  future  national  emer- 
gencies. PL  91-3. 

CONGRESS 

Commission  for  extension  of  the  Capitol. — 
Increased  from  5  to  7  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  for  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
by  adding  the  majority  leaders  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  PL  91-77. 

Federal  Contested  Election  Act. — Revised 
the  law  governing  contests  of  elections  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
PL  91-138. 

House  of  Representatives  office  equip- 
ment.— Revised  the  existing  office  equipment 
program  for  Members,  offices  and  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  PL  91-139. 

Library  of  Congress. — Increased  from  $75 
million  to  $90  million  the  authorization 
contained  In  the  Act  of  1965  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
Building  to  be  known  as  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building.  S.  2910  P/S  10/15;  H. 
Cal.  amended. 

Senate  committees'  uHtness  fees. — In- 
creased from  $16  to  $26  the  limitation  on 
dally  witness  fees  payable  to  witnesses  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Senate  or  any 
of  its  committees  and  increased  to  20  cents 
per  mile  the  limitation  on  the  payment  of 
Eictual  transportation  expenses  of  witnesses 
traveling  not  more  than  600  miles.  S.  Res. 
278.  Senate  adopted  11/11. 

Senate  speech  reinforcement  system. — 
Authorized  a  speech  reinforcement  system 
for  the  Senate  Chamber.  S.  Res.  167.  Senate 
adopted  4/16/69. 

CRIME 

Gun  control  act  amendments. — Strength- 
ened the  penalty  provisions  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  for  those  persons  convicted 
of  Federal  felonies  while  armed  with  or 
carrying  guns  during  the  commission  of  the 
crime  for  which  convicted.  S.  849.  PS 
11/19. 

DETENSE 

Armed  forces  members  serving  in  combat 
zones. — Continued  for  two  years  the  duty- 
free status  of  certain  gifts  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones, 
HR.  15071  PL  91-2. 

Cotat  guard  authorization. — Authorized  a 
total  of  $142.8  million  for  fiscal  1970  of  which 
$55,584,000  was  for  vessel  procurement. 
$17,188,000  for  aircraft,  $57,378,000  for  con- 
struction and  $12,650,000  for  bridge  alter- 
ations. PL  91-49. 

Dismeynberment  insurance  coverage. — 
Added  to  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
coverage  indemnity  payments  in  the  event 
of  dismemberment  or  loss  of  use  of  a  hand 
or  foot,  or  loss  of  sight  of  an  eye.  S.  2186. 
P/S  9/18. 

Draft  reform. — Permitted  the  President  to 
use  a  random  system  of  selecting  persons  for 
induction  Into  the  Armed  Forces.  Under  the 
new  system,  for  the  age  group  10  to  20,  and 
those  older  If  In  a  deferred  category,  there 
will  be  1  year  of  maximum  exposure  for 
prime  vulnerability  for  induction.  The  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  operate  through  the  hold- 
ing of  national  drawings.  PL  91-124. 

Extrahazardous  duty. — Provided  double 
indemnity  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance 
coverage  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  assigned  to  duty  in  a  combat  zone 
or  assigned  to  extrahazardous  duty.  S.  1650. 
P/S  9/18. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman. — Author- 
ized the  President  to  reappoint  General  Earle 


a.  Wheeler  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  an  additional  term  of  one  year. 
PL  91-19. 

Legislative  furisdiction  over  lands. — Au- 
thorzied  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  adjust 
the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
United  States  over  lands  within  the  Army 
National  Guard  Facility,  Ethan  Allen,  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Material  Command  Firing 
Range,  Underbill,  Vermont.  S.  69.  PL  91- 

Aforine  Corps. — Established  the  grade  of 
General  for  the  Assistant  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  when  the  personnel 
strength  of  the  corps  exceeds  200,000.  PL 
91-11. 

Military  construction  authori2Mtion, 
1970. — Authorized  $1,626,920,000  to  provide 
construction  and  other  related  authority 
for  the  military  departments,  and  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  within  and  out- 
side the  United  States,  Including  authority 
for  military  housing  and  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  Reserve  components,  PL  91- 
142. 

Military  procurement — ABM. — Authorized 
$20,723,202,000  for  fiscal  year  1970,  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  for  construction  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic  missile 
system,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
PL  91-121. 

Servicemen's  group  life  insurance  in- 
crease.— Increased  from  $10,000  to  $16,000 
the  amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  In- 
surance. S.  1479.  P  S  9   18. 

Stockpile  disposal. — Authorized  the  sale 
of  100.000  short  tons  oi  lead  from  the  na- 
tional and  supplemental  stockpiles  PL  91- 
46. 

Submarine  pay — Provided  that  Junior  nu- 
clear-trained submarine  officers  who  have 
completed  their  minimum  obligated  service, 
but  not  more  than  10  years,  may  be  paid  an 
additional  $3,750  per  year  If  they  agree,  by 
voluntary-  contract,  to  remain  on  active  duty 
for  an  additional  4  years.  PL  91-20. 

DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 

Bail  agency  act. — Amended  the  D.C.  Ball 
Agency  Act  of  1966  to  require  the  Agency  to 
supervise  criminal  defendants  released  under 
the  Act  to  Insure  that  they  conform  to  the 
conditions  of  their  release  and  actually  ap- 
pear for  trial;  and  Increased  the  Agency  au- 
thorization from  $130,000  to  8360,000  for  em- 
ploying additional  personnel  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  bill.  S.  546.  P  S  7,8. 

Commisston  on  D.C.  Government . — Elstab- 
llshed  a  home  rule  study  commission  to 
make  a  study  and  report  to  Congress  Its 
recommendations  18  months  alter  its  es- 
tablishment. S.  2164.  PS   10/1. 

Court  suits. — Authorized  suits  In  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  owed  to  States,  terri- 
tories, or  possessions,  or  or  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  when  a  reciprocal  right  is  ac- 
corded to  the  District.  S.  2502.   PS  9/3. 

Criminal  law  and  procedure  revisions. — 
Broadens  the  admissibility  of  evidence  of 
prior  conviction;  permits  the  trial  court  to 
"waive  "  the  defendant's  privilege  as  to  testi- 
mony regarding  psychiatric  treatment  when 
District  law  requires  the  Issue  of  the  defend- 
ant's sanity  be  Interjected  over  defense  ob- 
jection; provides  special  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  intrafamlly  offenses;  authorizes  the 
imposition  of  a  sentence  for  an  indeter- 
minate number  of  years  up  to  life  for  p>er- 
sons  thrice  convicted  of  a  felony  and  other- 
wise demonstrably  in  need  of  extended  super- 
vision as  a  tool  of  rehabilitation;  provides  a 
right  of  appeal  by  the  prosecution  In  crimi- 
nal CEises;  provides  procedures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  prior  conviction  In  aid  of  the 
operation  of  the  District's  repeated  offender 
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laws;  contain*  new  procedurea  pertaining  to 
the  execution  and  tesuance  of  search  war- 
rants: relates  to  the  arrest  powers  of  special 
police  officers  and  private  persons;  and  estab- 
lishes a  comprehensive  wiretapping  law  for 
the  District   S   3869   P  3  amended  la  5 

Debt  od/ujtin^ —Prohibited  the  business 
of  debt  adjusting  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  as  an  Incident  to  the  lawful  practice 
Tf  law  or  as  an  activity  engaged  in  by  a  non- 
profit corporation  or  association  S.  1458 
P  37  8 

Delegate  — Created  the  office  of  conorres- 
slonaJ  delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  provides  he  shall  be  ch<«er.  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  District  in  a  paru- 
san.  general  election,  following  nomination 
by  a  political  party  by  means  of  a  party 
primary  or.  in  the  alternative  foUowinK  the 
submission  of  a  nominating  petition  signed 
by  5.0OO  voters  or  2  percent  of  the  total  Dis- 
trict electorate,  whichever  is  ;ess  3  2163 
P  3  10   1 

Inti'r^tate  compact  on  juveniles  in  D  C  — 
Authorized  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  mto  the  inter- 
.■<tate  Compact  on  juveniles  which  :s  now 
law  in  47  States  and  provides  a  uniform  na- 
tion-wide agreement  for  the  disposition  of 
;uvenlie8  who  leave  the  State  <.n  which  they 
have  been  found  delinquent  .-ind  also  for 
the  ret»m  ot  runaway  youths  to  their  home 
States  9-  2335  PS  9  18  HR  8868  P  H 
7   28 

Judgci  'eci'ement  act — Amended  title  11 
of  the  District  of  Columbu  Code  to  permit 
ar.marned  ,udges  of  the  courts  ••:  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  have  hu  dependent 
children  to  terminate  their  payments  or 
survivors  annuity  and  txj  receive  a  refund 
of  amounts  p.iid  Vt  such  annuity  PL  91- 
140 

Judicial  salar-i  'diuitmenti  — Increased 
the  salaries  of  'he  six  Judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  the  23 
Judges  in  the  District  of  ColumbU  court  of 
general  sessions,  and  the  one  Judge  of  the 
rax  Court  of  the  District  ot  Columbia.  S 
3180  P  3  U   26 

Juvenile  code  — Designed  to  expedite  the 
adjudication  of  juveniles  and  enhance  their 
rehabilitation,  in.l  to  improve  court  pro- 
cedures for  tu.'eniles  so  as  to  provide  them 
their  due  process  />f  law  and,  to  these  enis. 
establishes  "Ime  limits  for  the  principal 
juvenile  prGceecll::c;s  telescopes  many  of 
the  proceediiigs  which  i  j'iv?iii!e  may  have 
to  undergo;  pro-Ides  separate  treatment  or 
disposition  for  the  different  cJteg^r'es  of 
■i.iveniles.  requires  proof  ol  involvement  be- 
vond  a  reasonable  doubt,  while  eliminating 
cumbersome  and  ln:ippropriate  trial  by 
Jury;  pr<->vides  a  right  to  counsel  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  specitlc  cherges  at  the  ear- 
liest priictlcable  juncture:  and  relieves  the 
juven.le  system  jf  these  repeated  offenders 
whom  the  system  cannot  realistically  han- 
dle  S   2981    P  312  22 

Legal  A:d  Ac  amendment— Amended  the 
D-.^trlct  of  Col'imbl.i  Le;;;al  Aid  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Legal  Aid  Agency's  Board  of  Trustees 
to  tlx  th"»  s.il  iry  o:  the  Agency's  Director,  as 
It  presently  does  re^pectlng  other  Agency 
employees.  foII'Wing  the  salary  scale  for  em- 
ployees of  similar  qualifications  and  senior- 
itv  In  the  office  of  the  US  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  S.  1421.  P  S  11   21 

SatiOTial  Capital  Tran.viortation  Act  — Au- 
thorized not  to  exceed  $1,147,044,000  is  the 
Federal  contribution  for  the  97  7  milo  ripld 
T\i\  transit  system  for  DC.  and  nearby  areas 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia;  and  authorized 
$150,000  to  itudv  t.ae  reaslblUty  of  a  rapid 
rail  line  between  Dulles  Airpwrt  and  the 
main  metro  system  utilizing  the  median  of 
the  EhJlles  access  highway.  PL  91-143. 

Potomac      Rtier      restTioi'j      LO^ti. — G^ve 


broad  authorization  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  ao  ne  deems  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  oajrment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Diatrlct  of  Columbia's 
equitable  share  of  the  non-federal  costs  of 
any  reservoir  which  may  be  authorized  by 
Congress  for  construction  on  the  Potomac 
River  or  any  of  its  tributaries  which  'would 
benefit  the  District  of  Columbia  water  sup- 
ply   S    3009     P   3    la   23 

P'orrirv  of  Pifychology  Act  —Protected  the 
public  from  unqualified  and  unethical  prac- 
titioners of  psycholog>'  m  the  District  of 
Columbia     3     1628     P  S    12  22 

Pay  increases  for  police,  firemen,  and 
teachers  -  Increased  salaries  and  other  bene- 
fits for  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  the  U  3  Park 
Police,  the  White  House  Police,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  CoUmnbla  Plre  Department;  lncre.ised 
salaries  of  teachers  and  school  officers  and 
made  other  .idju.siments  in  relevant  law;  and 
authorized  a  special  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  partially  finance  the 
L'ost  of  the  bill  through  the  remainder  of 
n.scal  year  l'J70   3    2694    P   S  12   22 

Public  Defender  Act  -  Established  a  Public 
Defender  Service  to  replace  the  existing  Legal 
Aid  Agency  The  Service  will  help  provide 
legiil  represetitiitlon  to  defendants  In  crimi- 
nal cases  financially  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate counsel,  expedite  criminal  trials  by 
providing  experienced  counsel  m  such  cases, 
.ind  assist  the  private  bar  and  aid  the  courts 
m  establistung  an  adequate  system  for  the 
•-ppointment  of  private  counsel  In  appro- 
pnate  case^    3    2602    P   3  11    21 

Reorgani::ation  of  D  C.  courts. — Provided  for 
a  restructured  court  system  In  the  District 
of  Columbia    3    2601     P   S  9    18. 

Revenue. — Provided  approximately  *48  mil- 
lion, together  with  increases  In  property  taxes 
already  approved,  in  additional  revenues  for 
the  DC  government  and  authorizes  a  Fed- 
eral payment  of  up  to  S105  million,  with  an 
additional  $5  million  (or  law  enforcement 
PL  91-106 

Unemployment  Compensation  Act  — Ex- 
empted certain  public  international  organi- 
zations, which  have  headquarters  or  regional 
offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  from 
re.'isterlng  with  the  D  C  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board  and  Irom  the  payment 
1   the  unemployment  ta.\    PL  91  80 

Wajlitngtoii  International  ifTiooi.— Au- 
thorized the  Commissioner  <.if  the  District  ol 
Columbia  to  convey  the  Phillips  School,  lo- 
cated la  Georgetown,  to  the  Washington  In- 
ternational School.  Inc  for  the  sum  ot  SSoo- 
000  PL  91-63 

DUTIES 

Chicory  r'j^jts. — Made  permanent  the  ex- 
isting temporary  --uspenslon  of  duly  on  crude 
chicory  roots;  and  added  two  amendments 
1'  repealing  the  limitation  on  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependen: 
Children  scheduled  under  present  law  to 
become  effective  July  1,  1969.  and  2)  ex- 
tended through  June  30.  1971  the  authority 
to  provide  temporary  asaistance  for  the  care 
of  repatriated  Americans.  PL  91^1. 

Electrodes  —  Alurnnum  —  Continued 
through  December  31.  1970  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  electrodes  Imported  tor  use  m  pro- 
ducing aluminum    PL  91   26. 

Heptanoic  acid. — Continued  through  De- 
cember 31.  1970  the  suspension  oi  duties  uu 
heptanoic  acid;  and  extended  through  July 
31.  1969  the  "surcharge"  withholding  tax 
rates.   PL  91-36. 

Istle. — Continued  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  on  certain  istle  through  September 
5.   1972,  PL  91   66. 

yfetal  scrap  — Extended  through  June  30, 
1972  the  existing  su.spension  of  duty  on 
metal  Aaste  scrap.  PL  91-  25. 


Shoe  lathes. — Extended  through  June  30 
1972  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
copying  lathes  used  for  making  rough  or 
finished  shoe  lasts  from  models  of  shoe  lasts 
and  capable  of  producing  more  than  one  size 
shoe  from  a  single  size  model  or  shoe  last. 
and  a  2-year  suspension  of  the  law  requiring 
States  to  constantly  expand  the  benefits  of 
medicaid  so  that  such  services  will  be  pro- 
vided to  all  indigent  residents.  PL  91-56. 

Spun  siifc— Extended  through  November  7. 
1971  the  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  of  spun  silk  yarn  which  ex- 
pired on  November  7,  1968.  PL  91-28. 

ECONOMT    AND    FINANCE 

Bankruptcy  Com rnis.vion.  Created  a  oom- 
nilsslon  to  study  and  recommend  change.'- 
in  the  bankruptcy  laws  S  J.  Res.  88.  P  S 
6  20 

Commis.sion  on  Balanced  Economic  Devel- 
opment -  Established  a  bipartisan  20-mem- 
ber  Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  De- 
velopment to  undertake  a  thorough  study  and 
.inalysls  of  current  geographic  trends  In  the 
economic  development  of  the  Nation.  SJ. 
Res    60    P  S  5  27 

Deht  limit  — Provided  a  permaiient  deb' 
Iimitauon  of  W65  billion  and  a  temporary 
addltloniil  increase  of  $12  billion  througa 
June  30.  1970.  PL  91-8. 

Disaster  re/ic/— Provided  lor  PederiU  loan 
adjustmeiits.  grants  to  States  for  disaster 
planning,  shelter  for  disaster  victims,  food 
^tAmp  progr.un.  assistance  to  unemployed  in- 
dividuals, clearance  of  lake  contamination, 
fire  coniroi.  debris  removal,  and  timber  sale 
contracts  PL  91-79. 

Economic  npportunity  amendments  of 
1969  Authorized  $2.195  500.000  for  fiscal 
year  1970  ,ind  $2,295,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1971  for  cirrying  out  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  and  established 
a  new  alcoholic  counsellne  iuid  recovery  pro- 
gram and  a  new  nrug  rehabilitiition  program 
3    3016.  PL  91- 

Esport  Administration  .4fr — Continued 
until  June  :10  1971  authority  for  the  regu- 
lation and  control  of  exports  .tnd  made  cer- 
tain declarations  of  Congressional  policy  cc^ii- 
cernlng  the  encourivgemeni  ol  trade  wita 
foreign  countries  and  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  export  controls.  HR  4293.  PL  91  - 

Export  Control  Act  extension. — Extended 
through  October  31.  1969  the  authority  to 
control  exports.  PL  91-59. 

Export  Control  Act  extension. — Extended 
through  December  31.  1969  the  authority  to 
Control  exports    PL  91-105 

Fair  credit  ■(■porting  — Prevented  con- 
sumers from  being  unjustly  damaged  be- 
cause of  Inaccurate  'ir  .ubltrary  information 
in  a  credit  report  and  from  an  I'ndue  Inva- 
sion of  the  individual's  right  of  prl\  acy  in 
the  collection  .md  dls.semination  of  credl' 
information.  S   823   P  S  11   6 

Gold  and  tlrer  roritci'  --.Amended  the 
National  Gold  ivnd  Silver  Stamping  Act  to 
provide  n  civil  remedy  for  misrepresent.itlon 
of  the  quality  of  .irtlcles  made  from  gold 
and  silver.  S.  1046.  P  S  5  23. 

GoitTTtmtnf  bonds — tntcrrst  rates. — Raised 
the  maximum  allowable  interest  rate  ceiline 
on  U  3  Savings  bonds  to  5  percent  from  its 
present  level  of  41^  percent.  The  new  ceilln;:; 
applies  to  all  savings  bonds  issued  on  or 
;ilter  June  1,  1969  and  aiso  to  outstanding 
savings  bonds  '.or  interest  penods  beslnnins 
on  or  after  tiiat  date.  PL  91-130. 

Investors  atndy. — Extended  to  September 
1,  1970  the  time  in  which  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  has  to  study  and  make 
:i  report  to  Congress  on  institutional  invest- 
ing practices  in  the  securities  market,  and 
increased  the  appropriation  authorization 
from  ^875.000  to  $945,000.  PL  91-94. 

.Mortgage  market  expansion — flexible  in- 
tervst  rafes.— Extended  until  March  22,  1971 


December  23,  1969 

the  authority  to  establish  flexible  ceilings  on 
rates  paid  by  financial  Institutions  on  time 
and  savings  deposits,  increased  the  maximum 
insurance  protection  under  FDIC  and  PSLIC 
deposit  insurance  programs  from  $16,000  to 
$20,000.  provided  for  Presidential  standby  au- 
thority to  curb  inflation,  increased  from  »1 
billion  to  $4  billion  the  authority  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  borrow 
trom  the  Treasury,  and  provided  other  means 
ol  lighting  inflation  and  helping  small  busi- 
ness. 3.  2577.  PL91- 

.Mutual  fund  reforms. — Amended  those  sec- 
;ions  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
which  pertain  to  investment  company  man- 
.igemeni  tees,  mutual  ftind  sales  commls- 
jions  and  periodic  payment  or  contractual 
plan  sales  commission:  amended  various  pro- 
visions of  tlie  Federal  securities  laws  to  per- 
mit banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  operate  commingled  managing  agency  ac- 
c.iunts  in  competition  with  mutual  funds; 
amended  other  provisions  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  and  the  Investment  Advisers 
.Act  to  update  and  improve  the  admlnlstra- 
uoM  and  enforcement  of  these  acts;  and  post- 
jjoned  until  18  months  after  enactment  the 
itfectlve  date  of  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
deals  with  oil  and  gas  mutual  funds.  S.  2224. 
1'  3  5  26. 

Hates  of  interest  and  dividends  on  time 
and  saving  deposits.— Extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  months  until  December  22,  1969, 
ilexlble  authority  to  regulate  the  rate  of  In- 
•.ert-st  on  savings  deposits  paid  by  financial 
.ijsiltutions.  PL  91  -71. 

Regional  economic  development  legisla- 
tioti  — Revised  and  extended  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  through 
,'iiiie  iO.  1971  and  authorized  for  the  2-fl8cal. 
.tar  period,  exclusive  of  highway  construc- 
'lon  funds.  $268.5  million;  extended  the 
i.iehway  portion  of  the  program  through 
1  .ne  30  1973.  and  authorized  $695  million 
:or  the  4-fiscal-year  period;  extended  tltle.V 
.  1  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
::ient  Act  lor  2  years  through  June  30,  1971 
.no  authorized  for  the  2-flscal-year  period 
^i55  million;  .md  extended  title  I  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
A.t  for  1  year  which  authorizes  grants  for 
c  'i).'.truction  ol  public  facilities.  PL  91-123. 
Small  Hitsincss  Administration. — Increased 
'.he  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  loans  which 
I  an  be  outstanding  at  one  time  for  loans 
to  State  and  local  development  companies 
\!i:cler  title  V  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
Tnent  Act  from  $300  million  lo  $500  million. 
.-   ;;815  P  38   !3. 

Smell  BnsvKf.s  Invc^ttncnt  Act  amend- 
:nents. — Clarified  SBA's  authority  to  enter 
i!Uo  guarantee  acreements  on  loans  made 
iiy  private  lending  institutions  to  small 
business  investment  companies.  S.  2540.  P,'S 
K  13. 

Tr-i.^t  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.— 
Established  a  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  Economic  Development  Loan  Fund 
o  promote  the  development  of  private  en- 
terprise and  private  Industry  in  the  trust 
tirrltorv;  and  brought  the  total  economic 
l-'velopment  authorization  fund  to  a  $6  mll- 
:.   n  level   S.  232.  P  S  10 '23. 

Uniform  '■e'ocation  assistance. — Provided 
f  r  uniform  and  equitable  treatment  of  per- 
■-■ns  displaced  from  their  homes,  businesses, 
•r  farms  by  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs,  and  established  uniform  and 
equitable  land  acquisition  policies  for  Fed- 
pral  and  federally  assisted  programs.  S.  1. 
P  S  10  27. 

EDUCATION 

Bweau  of  Indian  Affairs  teachers. — Re- 
duced to  a  school  year,  from  a  full  12-month 
year,  the  time  teachers  appointed  to  posi- 
tions in  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  must  agree  to  serve  without 
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loss  of  travel  and  transportation   expenses. 
S.  2619.P/S'12  8. 

Educational  TV. — Authorized  $20  million 
for  fiscal  1970  and  extended  the  appropria- 
tions authorization  for  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  to  July  1,  1974.  Limited  appropria- 
tions to  $15  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1971-73.  PL  91-97. 

Guaranteed  st-udent  loans. — Provided  In- 
creased funds  for  Federal  programs  of  col- 
lege student  assistance  by  increasing  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program,  the  ed- 
ucational opportunity  grant  program,  and 
the  college  work-study  program,  and  by  au- 
thorizing emergency  special  payments  to 
eligible  lenders  under  the  Insured  student 
loan  program  of  title  IV-B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  PL  91-95 

National  Center  on  Educational  Media  for 
the  Handicapped. — Authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  an  institution  of 
higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  a  National  Center  on 
Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped  PL  91-61. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries. — Estab- 
lished a  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  as  an  Independent 
component  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welf-.re  to  develop 
and  recommend  overall  plans  for  carrying  out 
the  national  policy  with  respect  to  libraries 
and  Information  science  and  to  advise  ap- 
propriate governmental  agencies  at  all  levels 
relative  to  the  means  of  carrying  cut  such 
plans.  S.  1519.  PS  5,'23. 

NEA. — Liberalized  the  corporate  power  of 
the  National  Education  Association;  elim- 
inated the  board  of  trustees  and  transferred 
their  duties  to  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association.  PL  91-37. 

National  Science  Foundation  authoriza- 
tion.—Aixtiiorized  a  total  of  $477,605,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  PL  91-120. 

Neuo  Hampshire-Vermont  comfmct. — Gave 
Congressional  consent  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shlre-'Vermont  Interstate  school  compact.  PL 
91-21. 

Scholarships  and  child-care  centers. — 
Amended  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  to  permit  employer  contributions  to 
trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  dependents  with  scholarships  for 
study  at  educational  institutions  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  child  care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school  p.ge  dependents  of  em- 
ployees. PL  91-86. 

FEDERAl.    EMPLOYEES 


/4ddif!oJiai  supergrade  positions.— Added 
150  quota  positions  to  the  general  pool  of 
supergrade  positions  which  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  may  establish:  authorized  addi- 
tional supergrade  positions  for  the  Library 
of  Congress,  General  Accounting  Office,  FBI, 
and  other  agencies;  and  removed  supergrade 
limitations  upon  the  National  Security 
Agency  and  extended  to  it  the  same  au- 
ihorltv  possessed  by  other  agencies  to  estab- 
lish and  fill  positions  of  this  type.  3.  2325. 
PL91- 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
Act  Amendments. — Made  certain  changes  in 
the  CIA  Retirement  Act  of  1964  which  will 
conform  to  certain  changes  already  enacted 
into  law  with  respect  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  (Public  Law  91-93.  effective  Oc- 
tober 31,  1969) .  HR  14571.  PL  91- 

Civil  Service  Commission  revolving  fund. — 
Increased  the  scope  of  the  reimbursable  serv- 
ices for  ■which  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  may  be  used  and  pro- 
vided a  5-percent  cost-of-living  annuity 
Increase  for  those  who  retire  after  November 
1,    1969,   and   before   January   2.    1970,    and 


whose  retirement  is  based  upon  involuntary 
separation.  HR  9233.  PL  91- 

Civil  Service  retirement. — Authorized  an- 
nual payments  directly  from  the  Treasury  to 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  equal  to  the  lost  Interest  on  the  un- 
funded liability  of  the  Fund;  increased  em- 
ployee and  agency  contributions  from  61/2 
percent  to  7  percent,  effective  1  1/70,  and  in- 
creased contributions  by  Congreeslonal  em- 
ployees to  7'/2  and  Members  of  Congress  to  8 
percent:  used  "high-S"  instead  of  "hlgh-5" 
for  computing  civil  service  annuities;  added 
1  percent  to  cost-of-living  Increases  for  an- 
nuitants: permitted  accumulated  sick  leave 
to  be  added  to  computation  of  annuity;  and 
permitted  Congressional  employees  to  re- 
ceive 2' 2  percent  credit  for  all  years  of  Con- 
gressional employment.  PL  91-93. 

Employment  of  aliens. — Authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a 
scientific  or  technical  capacity.  S.  1173.  PS 
6   19. 

Federal  pay  raises. — Provided  that  Fed- 
eral emplovees  in  all  executive  agencies,  up 
through  GS-15  or  its  equivalent,  receive  a 
pay  increase  effective  January  1,  1970,  by  a 
decreasing  percentage,  beginning  with  4  per- 
cent for  employees  in  pay  grades  the  initial 
rate  of  which  is  now  less  than  $10,000;  3  per- 
cent for  employees  in  grades  between  $10,000 
and  $15,000;  2  percent  for  employees  In  grades 
between  $15,000  and  $20,000;  and  1  percent  in 
ether  pay  systems.  H.R.  13000.  P  S  amended 
12   12.  In  conference. 

Gorernmcnf  Printing  Office  apprentices.— 
Changed  from  200  to  400  the  limitation  on 
the  number  of  apprentices  authorized  to  be 
emplovees  of  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. H.R.  9366.  PL.  91- 

Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1969. — 
Strengthened  intergovernmental  c;>operation 
and  the  administration  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams; extended  State  and  local  merit  sys- 
tems to  additional  programs  financed  by 
Federal  funds;  provided  grants  lor  improve- 
ment of  State  and  local  governments  for 
training  their  employees.  S.  11.  PS  10  27. 
Military  retired  pay  adjustments. — Pro- 
vided the  same  1  percent  add-on  in  the  cost 
of  living  adjustment  for  military  retirees  that 
was  pro\ided  for  retired  civil  .service  em- 
ployees under  Public  Law  91-93  which  be- 
came effective  October  31.  1969.  H.R.  14227. 
P.L. 91- 

National  Zoological  Park. — Removed  all 
positions  in  the  National  Zoological  Pprk  po- 
lice force  irom  the  classification  system  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  with  cer- 
tain limitations,  to  fix  the  salaries.  PL  91-34. 
Park  Police  age  liviit . — Granted  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  discretionary  authority  to 
lix  a  maxlmvim  age  fcr  entrv  into  Pari:  Police 
dutv  in  the  29-to  31-year  age  rana:e.  PL  91- 
73.  ' 

Postmaster  cppointments. — Provided  for 
the  appointment  of  all  postmasters  at  post 
offices  of  the  lirst.  second,  and  third  class  by 
the  Postmaster  General:  .-.nd  prohibited  po- 
litical recommendations  from  being  taken 
into  .xcouiit  In  the  appointment  of  any  per- 
son to  any  position  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment other  than  Presidential  nominees 
and  policy  making  employees.  .-=.  1583.  P  3 
8   12. 

Retirement  benefits — PHS. — Equalized  re- 
tirement benefits  for  members  of  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice 'With  the  retirement  benefits  received  by 
members  of  the  uniformed  services.  S.  2452. 
PS  10,'20. 

Travel  per  diem  increase  for  Federal  civil- 
ian employees. — Increased  from  S16  to  $25 
the  maximum  per  diem  allowance  for  travel 
in  the  continental  United  States:  from  $30 
to   .S40   for   actual   expenses;    and  froir.   $10 
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to  tlS  p«r  (toy  U)«  maximum  actual  expenses 
reimbursement  for  forel^  travel  authorized 
to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  maximum  per 
diem  eatabllahed  for  the  area  involved  PL 
01-U4 

Travel  per  diem  for  m«m6erj  of  uriiformed 
jervic'Tj— Increased  for  member*  of  the  uni- 
formed services  vhe  maximum  rates  of  per 
dl«m  in  lieu  of  subalstenoe  from  US  to  (35 
per  day  and  Increased  the  maximum  amount 
which  may  be  reimbursed  when  actual  ex- 
penses are  paid  from  $30  u-  MO  per  day  HR 
9+4   PL  91    183 

CCNXXAI.    COVXaNMC.VT 

Cabinet  Comn^ittee  on  Opportunuxen  for 
Spanish -Speaking  People — Established  the 
Cabinet  Committee  to  assure  that  Federal 
programs  are  reaching  all  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans Puerto  Rlcan  Americans  Cuban  Ameri- 
cans and  all  other  Spanish -speaking  and 
Spanish -a  urnamed  Americans  and  providing 
assistance  they  need,  and  to  seek  out  new 
progranxs  that  may  be  necessary  to  handle 
problems  that  are  unique  to  such  persons 
S    740    PL  91 

Chxckamauga  and  C^attanodga  Sationai 
Military  Park,  Ga  prirperty  dispoaal  Au- 
thorized the  disposal,  under  'he  Pederal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act.  of 
certain  excess  lands  presently  Included  In 
the  Chlckamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Mnitary-  Park  The  lands  are  to  be  used  for 
ecfQcancnTia  purposes  but  will  revert  to  the 
United  States  unless  .so  utilized  HR  9183 
PL  9 1    1 50 

Cam,7nerrr  Drpartm^nt  special  tervicea  — 
Provided  more  uniform  authorltv  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake  Special 
Studies,  and  to  perform  services  pertaining 
to  matters  within  the  pmvlnce  of  the  Com- 
merce Department    3    1170    P  S   11   20 

CoTTimijiioti  on  Goti'mrrient  P'^ioure- 
rrient  -Established  a  !2-member  Commlislon 
on  CKjver-  oient  Procurement  which  would  be 
directed  to  make  a  study  ^f  Federal  pro- 
curement statutes  policies  rules,  regulations. 
procedures,  and  practices  and  submit  a  flnal 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
Congress  wlthm  2  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  and  cease  to  exist  120  days  after 
the  submission  of  its  f.nai  report  PL  91  129 
Comrnujton  <.m  Population  Grouth  and  the 
A-nerican  Future  EatabUshed  the  Commis- 
sion on  Population  growth  and  the  American 
P^jture  to  conduct  and  sponsor  studies  and 
research  and  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  are  necessarv  ti.  provide  information  and 
education  at  all  levels  of  government  in  the 
United  States  and  to  the  public  regarding 
a  broad  range  of  problems  assf»c!ated  with 
population  growth  and  their  :mplicari<jn  for 
Americas   future    3    2701     P   3  9   29 

Copyright  protection  — Continued  until 
December  .31  1970.  the  renewal  term  of  any 
copvrlght  subsisting  un  the  date  uf  approv- 
al of  this  resolution,  or  the  term  as  ex- 
tended by  PL  87-66«,  by  PL  89-442.  by  PL 
90-141  or  PL  90-416.  where  such  term  would 
otherwise  expire  prior  to  December  31  1970 
PL  91    147 

Cuuru-il  on  youth  opportunity  — Author- 
ized appropriations  for  the  operation  of  the 
Presidents  C<juncll  on  Youth  Opportunity 
H  J    Res   7»4    PL  91-176 

John  f  Kennedy  Center  — Increased  by 
•7  5  mllUon  i  to  133  million  '  the  Federal  sh.ire 
for  construction  of  the  John  P  Kennedy 
Center  and  by  »5  million  >  to  120  4  million  i 
the  borrowing  authority  for  the  construction 
of  underground  parking  facilities  PL  91-90 
Management  of  fish  and  r^ndent  wildlife 
an  Federal  Uind  —Coaarmed  the  historic  pat- 
terns that  have  evolved  in  the  United  States 
In  connection  with  flah  and  resident  wild- 
life and  requires  that,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, the  taking  of  flsh  and  resident  wild- 
life on  federally  owned  lands  be  accomplished 


within  the  framework  of  State  law   8    1233 
P  S  12  8 

Medical  fupp/ie*  Authorised  the  head  of 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  storage  of  medical  materials 
or  medical  supplies  held  for  a  national  emer- 
gency t«  determine  when  the  shelf  life  Is  of 
too  short  duration  for  continued  retention.  S 
406   P  S  9   26 

Metric  system  study. — Authorized  a  total 
appropriation  of  t3  5  million,  over  a  3-year 
period,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Comimerce 
to  conduct  the  study  of  the  metric  system 
authorized  last  year  by  PL  90-472  S  1287 
P  S  5    14   H   Cal 

Office  of  lntergm>emmenlal  Hetattons. — 
Authorized  the  appropriations  of  such  sums 
OS  may  be  necessary  for  the  expensed  of  the 
Office  (if  Intergiovernmenlal  Relations  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  February  14.  1969. 
to  advise  and  assist  the  Vice  President  with 
respect  u>  his  Intergovernmental  relations  re- 
sponalbllltles  as  the  Presidents  liaison  with 
executive  and  legislative  officials  of  State  and 
kxal  governments  .S  J  Res  117  P  S  9  29 
P   H  amended  12   16 

-<taridard  Reif-'-nre  Data  Art  authoriza- 
tion -  A\ahor\ze<X  the  .ipproprlatlon  of  not 
to  exceed  tO  mlllu  n  :  r  rtscal  years  1970  and 
1971  to  the  Comnierre  Department  -o  carry 
out  the  Stand. ird  Relereme  Data  .\ct  PL  91 
111     iPRi 

Surplus  property  for  public  museums  ~ 
Made  public  museums,  such  a^  public  librar- 
ies, eligible  to  secure  -iurplus  property  which 
Is  usable  and  nercssarv  for  purposes  of  edu- 
L-ation.  public  health,  or  for  research  for  any 
.such  purpose    S    J210    P   3  9   26 

Virgin  Ulands  !fring  ajf  -Authorized  the 
Virgin  Islanda  legislature  to  lower  the  voting 
age  tu  less  than  Jl  vears  upon  .ipproval  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters,  in  a  referendum  held 
Ir  that  purp<ise   i    ^314    P  S  10  28 

HEALTH 

Child  ProtrctKjm  and  Toy  Safety  Ait  — 
Amended  the  Feder:il  H.izardous  Substances 
.\ct  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  m  order  to  protect  chll- 
Jren  from  serious  injury  cind  Illness  may  ban 
i.'-om  the  marketplace  toys  and  other  articles 
Intended  for  use  ov  children  which  present 
electrical,  mechanli'iii  ,ind  thermal  hazards 
PL  91-113 

Clean  Air  Act  urncridTtifnti  Granted  a  1- 
vear  extension  >r  the  authorization  tor  re- 
learch  relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles  under 
•ne  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  .md  au- 
thorized $46  mlUlun  for  hscal  year  1970  for 
specu;  research  protects    PL  91    137 

C'jrnmunicablf  dmease  t-antrul  Author- 
ised a  .1-year  pr'ittram  il  project  grants  to 
-oatinue  jur  present  rommltment  t<^i  States 
and  locaj  governments  for  assistance  In  elim- 
inating diseases  that  are  susceptible  to 
vaccluatlun  or  'ommunlcable  disease  control 
programs  and  authorized  »60  million  lor 
tlica;  la7L)  ».'5  million  lor  each  of  fiscal  years 
r.i71    and    1972    -S    2264    P   S   10   20 

C'lrnrnunity  rnentai  health  centers  amend- 
'ht-nts  —Improved  and  extended  for  3  years 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
luthorlzlng  for  construction  grants  895  mil- 
lion for  hscal  year  1971  and  »115  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  and  for 
grants  for  operations  $60  milium  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1j71  and  1972  and  »80  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973  Extended  the  alcoholism  and 
narcotics  addict  rehabilitation  portion  of  the 
law  for  two  vears  and  fixed  the  authorization 
therefor  at  «26  million  for  fiscal  year  1971 
and  »30  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  Added  a 
program  'f  -ipeclal  services  for  '-hlldren  and 
^ijthorlzed  therefor  118  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $46 
million  for  fiscal  vear  1973  3  3523  P  3  12  11. 
P  H  amended  12    18 

Medicaid      Provided    for   a   2-year   suspen- 


sion of  the  law  requiring  States  to  conatamiy 
expand  the  beneflu  of  medicaid  so  that  such 
services  wtll  be  provided  to  all  Indigent  resi- 
dents. PL  91-56 

Medical  libraries  and  health  communica- 
tions -  Extended  for  3  years,  through 
June  30.  1073.  the  current  program  of  .isslst- 
ance  for  medical  library  and  other  health  in- 
formation services  and  faclUUes;  and  in- 
creased the  total  authorization  for  funding 
these  programs  from  the  current  $21  million 
a  year  to  $25  million  In  fiscal  1073.  HR 
11702    In  conference 

Migrant  health  seriHces. — Extended  until 
June  30.  1973.  the  authority  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  health  ser\- 
Ices  and  the  health  conditions  of  domestu- 
agrlcultural  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  and  provided  for  this  purpose  in- 
creased funding  authorizations  of  $20  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  $26  million  for  fiscal  vear 
1972,  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  vear  1973  HR 
14733   P  3  amended  12   10 

Sationai  Commission  on  Product  Safety 

Extended  the  life  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety  from  November  20 
1969   to  no  later  than  June  30.  1070   PL  91-51 

Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  — 
Provided  adequate  warning  to  the  public 
of  the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking  through 
strengthened  cautionary  labeling  of  all  cig- 
arette packages  and  prohibited  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971.  all  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting of  cigarette  advertisements  HR  6543 
P  S  amended  12   12 

Public  health  fratning.— Extended  until 
June  30,  1975  the  existing  programs  of  for- 
mula grants  for  schools  of  public  health 
project  grants  for  graduate  training  in  public 
health,  and  tralneeshlps  for  professional  pub- 
lic health  personnel,  and  authorized  appro- 
priations of  $263  million  for  fiscal  ye.irs  197: 
through  1975  for  these  programs  S  2809 
P  3  12   U    P  H  amended  12   16. 

Water  pollution  control — Authorized  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  clean  up  oil  spills 
required  Pederal  licensees  and  permittees  to 
comply  with  water  quality  standards  as  a 
;>recoudltlon  of  the  license  or  permit,  sub- 
jects vessel  sewage  to  new  methods  of  con- 
trol provided  for  consideration  .if  environ- 
mental policies  and  brings  other  en-,  iron- 
mental  pollcioB  into  all  other  Pederal  pro- 
^•rams  HR4148  In  conference 

HOfSINC 

Alaska  Omnibus  Act  amendment.— Zx- 
tended  to  June  30.  1967  the  time  In  which 
funds  appropriated  under  the  1064  Alaska 
Omnibus  Act  can  be  utilized  for  urban  re- 
habilitation .tnd  development  from  damages 
resulting  from  the  disastrous  "Good  Friday  ' 
earthquake  of  1964,  3,  778.  P'8  12   12. 

Housing  programs.— Extended  for  3  months, 
until  January  I.  1070.  all  Pederal  housing 
programs  which  would  otherwise  expire  on 
October    1.    1969     PL   91-78 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969  -Authorized  $4,7  billion  over  the  ne«t 
two  years  for  Pederal  Housing  Administra- 
tion programs,  urban  renewal,  model  cities, 
rent  supplement,  and  public  housing;  pro- 
vided rent  subsidies  for  tenants  of  public 
housing;  extended  Pederal  Housing  Admin- 
istration loan  guarantees  to  mobile  homes: 
and  raised  the  celling  on  the  amounts  that 
«5u!d  be  spent  per  room  for  constructing 
public  and  federally  assisted  housing,  S  2864 
PL  91 

Pa'-aplegic  veterans —Extended  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  governing  the  grant  of 
assistance  In  acquiring  specially  adapted 
housing  for  paraplegic  veterans  to  include 
loss  or  lass  of  use  of  a  lower  extremity  and 
other  .service-connected  neurological  or  or- 
thopedic disability  which  impairs  locomotion 
to  the  extent  that  a  wheelchair  Is  repularlv 
required  PL  91-22 
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IMMtOEATION 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  amend- 
ment.— Repealed  a  provision  In  the  Act 
which  provides  that  US,  citizenship  cannot 
be  acquired  through  naturalization  during 
a  period  of  60  days  preceding  a  general  elec- 
tion PL  91-136, 

Western  Hemisphere  immigration. — Facil- 
itated the  entry  into  the  U.S.  of  executive 
officers  and  managerial  personnel  of  Western 
Hemisphere  businesses  having  branch  offices, 
affiliates,  or  subsidiary  corporations  in  the 
OSS,  2593.  PS  8   13. 

INDIANS 

American  Indian  rights. — Clarified  titles 
II  and  III  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1068  by 
providing  that  title  II  shall  not  be  construed 
to  affect  any  tribal  property  rights  secured 
by  law  or  treaty  or  to  dilute  the  sovereignity 
if  the  tribal  governments  except  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  prohibitions  upon  governmental 
action  expressly  set  forth  In  title  II,  and  by 
providing  that  the  model  code  in  title  III 
will  not  become  applicable  to  any  tribe  unless 
It  Is  first  adopted  by  the  tribal  council  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  tribe.  S.  2173. 
P  S7  11.  • 

Cheyenne  Rityer  Sioux  Tribe. — ^Provided 
that  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  U.S. 
m  640  acres  located  at  an  old  school  site,  to- 
gether with  all  Improvements,  except  fencing 
owned  by  an  Indian  permittee,  shall  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  U.S.  for  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe.  PL  91-104. 

Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana. — Pro- 
vided for  the  disposition  of  an  award  In  the 
amount  of  $190,399.97  to  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation  In  Montana.  PL  01-75. 

Fort  Berthold  Reservation. — Declared  that 
the  United  States  shall  hold  certain  lands 
in  trust  for  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of 
the  Port  Berthold  Reservation.  PL  01-100. 

Indian  land. — Compensated  the  Indlatia 
"!  California  for  the  value  of  land  errone- 
ously used  as  an  oflTset  against  a  Judgment. 
The  offset  was  $83,275,  plus  Interest  at  4 
percent  from  December  4,  1044.  PL  91-64. 

Indians  of  the  Pueblo  of  iMguna. — De- 
clared that  the  United  States  will  hold  ap- 
proximately 1,016.65  acres  of  excess  federally 
owned  land  In  trust  for  the  Laguna  Pueblo, 
New  Mexico.  PL  91-112. 

Loans. — Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, through  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, to  make  loans  to  any  Indian  tribe 
ir  tribal  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring lands  within  the  tribe's  reservation. 
S.  227.  P/S  0/12. 

Long-term  leases. — Authorized  longer 
term  leases  of  Indian  trust  or  restricted  lands 
located  outside  the  boundaries  of  Indian 
reservations  in  New  Mexico  S.  1609.  P/S 
8  13. 

Long-Term.  Leasing  Act. — Increased  from 
50  to  65  years  the  maximum  term  of  leases 
of  individual  and  tribal  lands  for  public, 
religious,  educational,  recreational,  residen- 
tial, and  business  purposes.  S.  204.  P/S 
8  13. 

•Vationai  Council  on  Indian  Opportuni- 
ri,— Established  an  annual  celling  of  $300,- 
000  for  the  expenses  of  the  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunity,  and  stated  that  the 
Council  shall  terminate  in  five  years  unless 
Congress   provides  otherwise.  PL  91-125. 

Savajo  Indian  Reservation. — Amended 
the  Navajo-Hopi  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1950, 
to  increase  the  total  amount  authorized  for 
r^ads  and  trails  by  $5  million  In  order  to 
'  onstruct  and  Improve  a  road  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation.  S.  404.  P/S  8/13. 

Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  ResematUm. — 
.\rnended  the  1963  act  which  authorized  the 
sale  or  exchange  or  mortgaging  of  isolated 
tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the  reservation,  to 
provide  that  any  lands  mortgaged  shall  b« 


subject  to  foreclosure  and  in  accord  with  the 
laws  of  South  Dakota.  PL  01-115. 

Southern  Ute  Tribe. — Transferred  the  title 
to  214.37  acres  of  excess  Federally-owned  land 
located  In  La  Plata  County,  Colorado,  to  the 
United  States  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe.  HR  12786.  PL  91- 

INTEENATIONAL 

Cuban  claims  program. — Extended  until 
July  8,  1972,  the  time  within  which  the 
foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  shall 
complete  its  affairs  in  connection  with  the 
Cuban  claims  program  (title  V  of  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1049, 
as  amended).  HR  11711.  PLOl- 

Foreign  assistance  authorization. — intend- 
ed the  foreign  assistance  program  through 
June  30,  1971,  and  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  $1,972,526,000  ($1,822,525,000  in  eco- 
nomic aid  and  $350  million  in  military  aid) . 
FVar  economic  aid  $350  million  is  for  develop- 
ment loans,  $20  million  for  a  desalting  plant 
for  Israel,  if  development  of  such  a  plant  is 
feasible,  $183.5  million  for  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants,  $26.9  million 
for  American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad, 
$428,250,000  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
$122,620,000  for  international  organizations 
and  programs,  $414,600,000  for  supporting 
assistance,  $15  million  for  the  contingency 
fund,  and  $51,126,000  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, $1,936,625,000,  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  with  sums  identical  to  those 
for  1970,  with  certain  exceptions.  HR  14580, 
PL91- 

Foreign  governments  recognition. — Ex- 
pressed as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  when 
the  United  States  recognizes  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment and  exchanges  diplomatic  represent- 
atives with  it,  this  does  not  of  Itself  Imply 
that  the  United  States  approves  of  the  form, 
ideology,  or  policy  of  that  foreign  government. 
3.  Res.  205,  Senate  adopted  0/26/69. 

Greek  Government. — Expressed  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  exert  all 
pKMSlble  effort  to  Influence  a  speedy  return  to 
a  constitutional  g^jvemment  in  Greece.  S. 
Res.  298.  P/S  12/12. 

International  Development  Association. — 
Authorized  the  United  States  to  contribute 
$480  million  to  the  World  Bank's  IDA  over 
the   next  3   years.   PL   91-14. 

International  expositions. — Provided  for 
Federal  Government  recognition  of  and  par- 
ticipation in  international  expositions  to  be 
held  in  the  United  States.  S.  866.  P/S  6/18. 

National  commitment. — Defined  national 
commitment  as  the  use  of  Armed  Forces  on 
foreign  territory,  or  a  promise  to  assist  a 
foreign  government  by  use  of  Armed  Forces 
or  financial  resources,  and  expressed  as  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  national  commit- 
ment could  result  only  from  affirmative  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  by  means  of  a  treaty,  statute  or 
concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress providing  for  such  a  commitment.  S. 
Res.  85.  Senate  adopted  June  25,  1969. 

Patent  conference. — Authorized  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Commerce.  In  consul- 
tation with  other  interested  parties,  to  ar- 
range to  convene  an  international  confer- 
ence to  negotiate  a  Patent  Cooperation 
Treaty  and  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$175,000  for  this  purpose.  S.J.  Res.  90.  PL  91- 

Peace  Corps  amendments. — Authorized 
$08,450,000  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal 
1970.  PL  91-99. 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Human  En- 
iHronment  in  1972. — Stated  the  sense  of  the 
Senat«  that  the  United  States  should  ac- 
tively support  Etfid  participate  in  the  1972 
United  Natlona  Conference  on  Environment 
and  undertake  such  preparations  as  neces- 
sary to  enable  United  States  participaUon. 
8.  Res.  179.  P/S  11/10. 


TEKATlrS 

Agreement  toith  Canada  on  adjustments  in 
flood  control  pairments. — Provided  that  the 
United  States  pay  $278,000  to  Canada  as  a 
result  of  its  early  completion  of  the  Arrow 
and  Duncan  dam  projects  constructed  pur- 
suant to  the  Columbia  River  Treaty.  Ex.  H 
(91-1).  Resolution  of  ratlflcaUon  agreed  to 
11/10/89. 

Agreement  with  Canada  on  Niagara  River 
diversions. — Provided  for  the  temporary  di- 
version of  water  from  the  American  Palls  of 
the  Niagara  River  for  power  production  pur- 
poses pending  a  study  of  ways  to  prevent  the 
continued  erosion  of  the  rock  underneath. 
Ex.  C  (91-1)).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  5/13/69. 

Broadcasting  agreements  with  Mexico. — 
Encompassed  two  related  but  separate  agree- 
ments concerning  radio  broadcasting  in  the 
standard  broadcasting  band  and  the  opera- 
tion of  broadcasting  stations  In  the  standard 
band  at  presunrlse  and  postsunrlse.  Ex.  B 
(91-1).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
6/10/60. 

Consular  convention  loith  Belgium. — Re- 
placed a  consular  convention  of  1880  and 
deals  with  constUar  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Belgium  and  sets  forth, 
as  customary,  the  functions,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  consular  officers.  Ex.  F  (01-1). 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  11/10/69. 

Convention  on  Offenses  Committed  on 
Board  Aircraft. — Established  international 
rules  providing  for  continuity  of  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  crimes  and  other  offenses 
oommltted  on  board  aircraft  engaged  In  in- 
ternational aviation.  Ex.  L  (90-2).  Resolu- 
tion of  ratification  agreed  to  5/13/69. 

Nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. — 
Retarded  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weap>ons  by  prohibiting  the  nuclear  weapon 
States  party  to  the  treaty  from  transferring 
nuclear  weapons  to  others  and  by  barring 
the  nonnuclear-weapon  countries  from  re- 
ceiving, manufacturing,  or  otherwise  acquir- 
ing nuclear  weapons.  Ex.  H  (90-2).  Resolu- 
tion of  ratification  a^eed  to  3/13/69. 

North  Atlantic  fishing  operations. — Estab- 
lished a  uniform  set  of  rules  and  regulation* 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  fishing  operations 
in  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries  zone  which 
encompasses  the  area  north  of  a  line  drawn 
between  Gibraltar  and  Cape  Hatteras.  Ex. 
D  (91-1).  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed 
to  10  22/69. 

Vienna  Convention  on  Consular  Rela- 
tions.— Because  the  first  multilateral  agree- 
ment governing  the  regulation  of  consular 
relations  between  States.  The  accompanying 
Optional  Protocol  provides  for  the  compul- 
sory settlement  of  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  the  conven- 
tion. Ex.  E  (91-1).  Resolution  of  ratlflcatlon 
agreed  to  10/22/69. 

JUDICIAL 

Administrative  conference  appropriations 
ceiling. — Increased  the  authorized  annual 
appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States  from 
the  present  celling  of  $250,000  per  annum  to 
a  new  ceiling  of  $450,000  per  annum.  HR 
4244.  PL  91- 

Customs  Courts  Act. — Modernized  proce- 
dures in  the  Custom  Court  and  related  ad- 
ministrative processes  in  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms so  that  the  Court  and  the  Bureau  will 
be  better  able  to  coi>e  effectively  and  ex- 
peditiously with  their  rapidly  expanding 
workload.  S.  2624.  PS  12  9. 

Emergency  Detention  Act  repeal. — Re- 
pealed the  emergency  detention  provision  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  to  remove 
a  threat  to  the  established  freedom  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  their  constitutional  rights. 
S.  1872  P/S  12/22. 

Jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts. — Provided 
courts  of  the  United  States  with  Jurlsdictloa 
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over   cxintract   cltUma   ag«in«t    noii   appropri- 
ated fund  acUvlUes  of  the  U3    S    980    P  3 

8   30 

Louinana  additional  judinal  dtstrir?  - 
Created  an  additional  ;udlclftl  district  in  the 
State  of  Louliltma  by  divldlnst  the  present 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  Into  two  dis- 
tricts, the  Eastern  ind  Middle  dUtr'.cts  S 
184«   P  S  12  9 

Sattonal  Commisrion  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral C''.<ninal  Laws  -Extended  to  1 1  8  70 
the  time  w.thm  which  the  CommlssUm  shall 
submit  Its  1p.=il  report  and  Increased  the 
luthorlzatlon  *rom  »5OO.0OO  to  S850  OOO  wifh 
si'h  irlty  for  the  Commission  to  carry  over 
any  .'unds  not  expended  In  1970  Into  1971. 
PL  91   39 

Omntbui  judgeship  bW/— Created  70  new 
dlstrlc"  iiid::eshlps  of  which  67  are  perma- 
nent uul  3  ire  temporary  throughout  the 
United  St.ites    S    952    P  S  6  23. 

Pnnre  Ge'irges  County  Court.  Md — Au- 
thorized the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  .if  Maryland  to  sit  at  a  suitable 
site  in  Prince  Oeorses  County,  as  well  as  at 
Baltlmire.  Cumberland,  and  Denton,  Marv- 
l.ir.d    S    981     PS   10  6. 

Retire-ment  of  US  fudges — Provided  for 
retirement  benefits  to  Federal  judges  and 
justices  .ifter  20  ye.irs  of  service  regardless 
of  thetr»<e    ■«    1508    P  S  10  29 

LABOB 

CoTistruction  workers — Promoted  health 
.mtl  safety  standards  In  the  construction  In- 
du.stry  by  autnorizlni?  the  Secretan'  of  Labor 
to  se;  standards  which  --on'ractors  and  -ub- 
conrracrors  would  be  required  to  meet  on 
Federal,  federnliv  financed,  or  federally  aa- 
si.sted  construction    PL  '31    .54 

Federal  Coal  Mine  and  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  —Improved  the  health  and  safety 
conditions  and  practices  at  underground  coal 
mines;  provided  protection  In  all  other  coal 
mines,  including  surface  mines,  not  now  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  as 
amended:  established  health  standards:  pro- 
vided authority  for  the  InterMr  Department 
to  promulfCftte  improved  mandatory  nealth 
and  .safety  standards  ror  all  coal  mines  bv 
rei^'ilation;  au-hor;zed  a  disability  benefit 
prcKram  f,  -  miners  -o'ally  disabled  due  to 
pneumoconiosis  and  widows  of  miners  whose 
death  was  due  'o  pneumoconiasl.s;  and  au- 
thorized ;i  -875  million  research  program  to 
determine  it  pneumoconiosis  can  be  cured  or 
prevented.  S  2917  PL  ;>1- 

.Vfanriou'er  Development  and  Trainina  Act 
(im.-rjdrnenf— Authorized  SIOO.OOO  as  the 
mininum  amount  which  can  be  apportioned 
*o  'he  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Lsjands 
for  job  '•raining  PL  91-4 

MEMoai,\L3     .\ND     TRIBT'TTS 

American  Fisheries  Society  Centennial 
Medal  —Provided  for  striking  medals  In  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  .^merlcan  Fisheries  Society 
on  December  20,  1870  PL  91-13 

■American  motion  picture — Designated 
1969  as  the  Diamond  Jubilee  year  of  the 
American  Motion  Picture  H  Con  Res  ICo. 
Houae  adopted  4  21.  Senate  adopted  5  5 

Am.encan  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission Extended  the  reporting  date  of  the 
Communion  from  July  4,  1969  to  July  i,  1970, 
and  extended  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations from  fiscal  vear  1969  to  hsc.il  vcar 
1970.  PL  91   84 

Apollo  11  Commended  the  Apollo  11 
asironau-s  ..n  'heir  successful  lunar  expedi- 
tion. 3    Res    224    Senate  adopted  7  25 

Baseball  cenfenniaf  -  Extended  congratu- 
lations of  Congress  to  .irganlzed  baseball  to 
commemorate  ::s  lOOth  anniversary  In  1969. 
H  Con  Res  300  House  .idopted  7  15:  Senate 
adopted  7   17 

Carl  Ha^drn  Project  —Renamed  the  Cen- 
tral Arlzon.^  Project  as  'he  Carl  Hayden  Pro- 
ject  S  J   Ree   28   P  S  3   24. 


Chouteau  Lxick  and  Dam  Okla  — Author- 
ized the  lock  and  dam  numbered  17  on  the 
Verdigris  River  Oklahoma  to  be  named  ff^r 
the  Chouteau  family    S    1499   P  S  9  5 

Congrrsnimal  \pace  medalu  of  honor — Au- 
thorized the  President  to  awnrd  and  praaent 
111  the  name  .>f  Congress  i  medal  of  ap- 
propriate deslttn.  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
CongrpBslon  il  Space  Medal  of  Honor  to  any 
astronaut  who  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  has  dlst Ingulshefl  himself  by  excep- 
tionally merlt,5r1ous  efforts  and  cf>ntrlbu- 
tlons  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  und  of 
mankind    PL  91    76 

Dartrnouth  College — Expressed  coneratu- 
latlons  of  Congress  ta  Dartmouth  College  in 
the  occasion  of  'he  2(X)th  annlversjiry  of  Its 
founding  H  Con  Res  114  House  adopted 
4  29:  Senate  adopted  6    19 

ciisenhoirer  Dr.tn  Renamed  Olen  Can\on 
Dum  as  the  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  Dam  S 
1613    P   S  6   30 

Eisenhower  Ooilar-  Authorized  the  mint- 
In.^  of  approximately  300  million  40  percent 
sliver  dollars  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late 
President  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  S  J.  Res. 
158    PS  10   16:   P   H  .imended   10   15 

Kisenhou^er  Sationat  Historit  Site — Au- 
thorized $1,081000  for  the  development  of 
the  Eisenhower  Nutlonal  Historic  Site  at 
Gettysburg.  Pa  .  designated  ,is  such  In  1967 
PL  91-133 

Ererctt  fc'ndf/e— Named  the  Tennessee- 
Mls.sourl  Bridge,  now  under  construction 
acro&i  Uie  Mississippi  River  Unkln?  the  States 
of  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  in  honor  of  the 
late  Congressman  Robert  A  Everett  from  the 
8th  Coiigresalonal  District  of  Tennessee  S 
769   P  3  2  4. 

Francis  Asbury  statue. — Authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  p)ermlt  the  removal 
of  the  Francis  Anbury  statue  from  Its  present 
location  ,it  16th  and  Mt.  Pleasant  Streets. 
N.W  .  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  au- 
thorized the  cuaveyance  of  title  to  the 
Methodist  Corporation.  S.  1968   P  S  10  23. 

h'ridtTuk  DuuglUM  'i..mt\- -Increased  from 
325.000  to  $413,000  .ui  uuthorlzailon  for  the 
restoration  and  de\L<lop:uent  cf  b'Jlldlngs 
.;;id  groiitiJs  at  Ced,^r  Hill,  where  the  Pred- 
er.ck  ZXrugUss  Home  memorial  Is  located  in 
•he  District  of  Columbia.  PL  91-109 

High  .ipced  photogrnphy. — Expressed  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  all  interested  Federal 
.kgonc:e,s  snould  participate  actively  in  the 
Ninth  International  Congress  on  Hlgh-?peed 
Photography  to  be  held  m  Denver,  Colorado, 
m  August  of  1970.  3.  Con  Res.  12.  Senate 
adopted   6   16;    Houic   adopted    11   3 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Naticnal  Historic 
Site  -Established  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
National  Historic  Site  f.t  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  Johnson  City,  Texas,  and  authorized  $180,- 
000   for   Its   development    PL  91    134 

.Votionoi  Day  of  Prayer  for  American  pris- 
oners in  North  Vietnam.  -  Provided  that  No- 
vember 9.  1969  be  declared  a  national  day  of 
prayer  md  concern  on  behalf  of  tnt  Ameri- 
can servicemen  being  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vleinimese   PL91    lU. 

St.  Laurence  Seaway. — Recognized  the 
10th  .anniversary  o:  the  opening  of  the  St 
l,awrence  Seaway  S  Con  Res.  17  Senate 
adopted  B  19:  House  aUopt,ed.  .^mended, 
6  24;    Senate   concurred    6  26  69 

Taft  Hiitonc  Sife— Established  the  birth- 
place o:  William  Howard  Taft,  :.he  27th  Pres- 
ident ol  the  United  States,  as  a  National 
Historic  Site  located  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
.\uburn  .\venue  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and 
authorized  C318,000  for  Its  restoration  and 
development  PL  91-132. 

U.S  Diplomatic  Courier  Service — Author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  strike 
br.-nze  medals  In  c.-anmemorition  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  US  Diplomatic 
Courier  Service  PL  91-48 

Winston  Churchill  Medal  —Provided  for 
striking  a  medal  In  honor  of  the  dedication 


of  the  Wln.«ton  Churchill  Memorial  and  Li- 
brary at  Fi.ilton.  Missouri,  In  May.  1969  PL 
91    12 

I'RESIDBNCY 

.Wail —Authorized    free    postage    for    .Mrs 
Mamie    Doud    Elsenhower,    widow   of   former 
President  Dwlght   David  Elsenhower    PI,  ;m 
10 

Pay  increase  -  Provided  a  $100,000  pay  in- 
crease for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
PL  91    1 

PROCLAMATIONS 

.idult  Education  Week  —  .\\ithoTized  the 
President  'o  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  perliid  September  1-7.  196c'  as  '  .^c^u:I 
Education   Week"  SJ    Ree    45    PS  5  5. 

Day  of  r.rcad  and  Har  ,-«f  ^Ys/ual  -Au- 
thorized the  President  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  October  28,  1969  as  a  ■D,iy 
of  Bread"  .is  a  p.irt  of  international  obser.- 
ances,  and  *hat  the  last  week  of  October  wltl:- 
In  which  It  falls  be  deslgn.'Ltetl  as  a  pe.-i.  d 
of  •  Hr.rvest  Fe.stlva!."  PL  91-91 

Helen  Keller  \feT^ortal  Week — .^uthori/'fi 
the  President  t<-j  issue  a  proclamation  dest.;- 
nallng  the  first  week  in  .June  if  1969  .s 
Helen  Keller  Memorial  Week  ■'  PL  91-17. 

National  Adult-Yout'i  Cohiniitnti  utio  ts 
Week — Authorized  the  President  oi  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  Issue  a  procl.m.i'lon  designating 
the  week  of  September  28  through  October 
4.  1969.  as  -National  Adult-Youth  Commu- 
nication Week  •■  PL  91-72 

National  Arrhcri/  W'l  cfc  -  Authorlzd  the 
President  to  Lssue  n  proclam.itlon  designating 
the  7-ct.iy  period  l.>ei;lnnln'j;  August  23,  1989, 
ind  ending  October  18.  1969,  as  N.itlon.il  In- 
Archery  Week   •  PL  91-55 

National  Blood  Donor  Month — Authorised 
and  re'juerted  the  President  to  ;jrocli!m  iho 
month  of  J.in'j.Try  of  ench  year  as  Natlnn  .1 
Blood  Donor  Month    S  J.  Re-.  154    PL  91 

National  F'Tmily  Health  Week. — Authorized 
fhe  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  dosi^'- 
natlng  the  period  Noveinocr  16  22,  1369.  .  i 
•  Notional  F-milv  Health  Week  '•  PL  91-87 

National  Indimtricl  Hygiene  Week. — De.sU'- 
nated  the  period  bcginnine  October  12.  1069. 
and  ending  October  18.  1969.  as  "National 
Industrial    Hygiene    Week."    PL   91-92. 

Olympic  Garie^  m  1976. — Authorized  an1 
requested  the  President  »o  Is.'ue  rt  proclama- 
tion welcoming  all  Olympic  dclccrations  au- 
thori.ted  by  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee 'o  come  and  actively  participate  in 
the  1976  Olympic  games.  If  they  :ire  to  be 
held  in  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  or  Denver. 
S.J.  Res    131    P  S  n  '10. 

Professional  Photography  Week. — .Author- 
ized the  President  to  issue  a  procl.amation 
designating  the  period  June  8-14.  1369,  as 
■Professional  Photograpny  Week  i.-i  America." 
PL  91-23. 

Volunteers  of  America  Week. — Authorized 
and  request  :ne  President  to  prc>clalni  the 
second  week  jf  March  1970  as  Volunteers  of 
America  Week.  H.J.  Res.   10    PL  91- 

Von  Steuben  Memorial  Day. — Authorized 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating Sep'ember  17.  1969  as  (tfiieral  \i,n 
Steuben  Memorial  Day"  to  commemorate  his 
birth  and  services  to  the  United  States.  PL 
91-70. 

REORGANIZATION 

Authority  eitension. — Extended  to  April  1, 
1971.  the  authority  of  the  President  t)  ;l:o- 
niit  reorganization  plans  to  the  Conp;Tess  pro- 
posin,,;  reorganizations  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  PL  91-5 

HEW  -Appoinfunt^  and  confirmations  — 
Required  that  future  appointments  in  the 
following  positions  in  HEW  be  made  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate:  Ad- 
ministrator tf  the  Social  and  Rehabilitatioii 
Service;  Commissioner  of  Rehabilitation 
Services  Admini.;tration:  Commissioner  of 
Medical  Services  Administration;  and  Com- 
missioner of  .A.s.-. stance  Payments  AdminLs- 
tratlon.  S.  1022.  P  S  3  4. 
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Plan  No.  I  .—Reorganization  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  Chairman  and  to  vest 
administrative  authority  In  the  Chairman. 
Effective  October  11.  1969. 

RESOURCtS   BUILDUP 

Apostle  Islands. — Authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Apoetle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  in  Wisconsin  and  authorized 
$6,660,000  for  land  acquisition  and  $8,257,- 
700  for  development  of  the  project.  S.  621. 
p  S  6  26. 

Buffalo  National  Kire-.— .\uthorlzed  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  establish  the  Buffalo 
National  River  on  not  more  than  95.730  acre* 
in  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  northwest  Arkan- 
sas S.  855.  P  S  9  3. 

El  Dorado  National  Forest. — Designated 
63,469  acres  in  the  El  Dorado  National  For- 
est In  California  as  a  Wilderness  preserva- 
tion area.  PL  91-82. 

Environmrr.tal  quality. — Established  an 
independ.'nt  hlgh-le^el  three-member  Board 
cf  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  to  provide 
an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  environ- 
mental trends  iind  the  factors  which  affect 
these  trends,  and  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  S300.000  for  fiscal  year  1970,  $700,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  and  $1  million  for 
each  r^.scal  year  thererifter.  S.  1075.  PL  91- 

i.:crnlacic<!  Naticytai  Park.  Fla. — Author- 
l/ed  $800,000  to  acquire  a  6.640-acre  inhold- 
hig  in  the  Everehtdes  National  Park  under 
option  to  the  National  Park  Service  and 
due  to  expire  November  16.  1969.  PL  91-88. 
Feasibility  studies. — Authorized  the  Sccre- 
'ary  of  Interior  to  undertake  fefslblllty  In- 
•  cstlgations  of  eight  water  re.'^ource  develop- 
ment protects  which  may  rubsequently  be 
presented  for  authorization  by  the  Congress 
as  elements  i  f  the  Federal  Reclamation  Pro- 
:;r:un.  PL  91-81. 

Fish  end  uildlifa  endangered  species. — 
Prevented  the  importation  into  the  United 
Stites  of  .specie  of  lish  or  wildlife  threat- 
ened with  extinction;  made  unlawful  the 
sale  or  nurcha-^e  of  domestically  endangered 
specie.s  taken  in  violation  of  the  laws  or  reg- 
ulation's of  a  State  or  foreign  country;  and 
.lUthorized  the  appropriation  of  $1  million 
Mr  each  of  liscal  years  1970.  197!.  and  11)72 
n  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  l.inds  to  conserve,  protect,  restore, 
or  propagate  such  species.  PL  91-135. 

F/ori.ts-jnf  fossil  beds. — Established  the 
Florissant  Fossil  Beds  its  a  National  Monu- 
:ncnt  in   the  State  cf  Colorado.  PL  91-60. 

Fort  DoTicLion  National  Battlefield.  Tevn. — 
.\-.ithori?.2d  the  appropriation  of  $12,721.25. 
!>ius  interest,  for  'he  acquisition  of  lands  for 
the  Fort  Doncl'ion  National  Battlefield  in 
Tennessee.  PL  91-146. 

Goldrn  taglc  Program. — Restored  the 
golden  eattle  program  ta  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act.  and  guaranteed  free 
:iccpss  t.^  and  use  of  Federal  lakes  and  reser- 
■,  jirs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Ccrps  cf  Engineers.  S.  2315    P  S  9  24. 

Great  Srncky  Mountains  National  Park. — 
.\uthorlzcd  construction  of  an  entrance  road 
,'.i  Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park, 
North  Carolina.  PL  91-103. 

Independence  National  Historical  Park. — 
Provided  an  Increase  of  $3,250,000  in  the 
tiuids  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  In- 
iiependence  National  Historical  Park  In 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  so  as  to  acquire 
tie  last  remaining  tract  of  commercial  land 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  park.  S.  2940. 
P  S  12  8. 

Interstate  oil  compact. — Granted  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  a  2-year  extension  (to 
.September  1,  1971)  of  the  Interstate  Compact 
•o  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas.  S.J.  Res.  54.  PL  91- 
-.58 

Jfenneti-irlc-Va'ctTna  project. — Authorized 
$6,735,000  to  construct  an  extension  to  the 
existing  Kennewlck  division  of  the  Yakima 
reclamation  project  in  southeastern  Wash- 


ington to  Irrigate  an  additional  6,300  acres. 
PL  91-66. 

Kartes  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin. — 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
modify  the  operation  of  the  Kortes  unit  of 
the  Mlssotirl  River  Basin  project,  Wyoming 
for  fishery  conservation.  S.  40.  P  'S  8/13. 

Lake  Tahoe  regional  planning  compact. — 
Granted  Congressional  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  California-Nevada  Lake  Tahoe  re- 
gional planning  compact  and  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  others  to  co- 
operate with  the  planning  agency  thereby 
created.  S.  118.  PL  91-148. 

Lincoln  back  country,  Mont. — Authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as 
wilderness  the  national  forest  l.mds  known 
as  the  Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of 
the  Lewis  &  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests, 
in  Montana.  S.  412.  PS  5  '29. 

Monomoy  Wilderness. — Designated  the 
2,600-acre  Monomoy  Island,  located  in  t^.e 
Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  B.irn- 
stable  County,  Mass  ,  as  part  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  S.  1G52  P  S 
5  23. 

National  Council  on  Marine  F.rsources  and 
Engineering  Development. — Extended  to 
June  30.  1970  the  National  Council  and  re- 
duced the  annual  authorized  anproprlatlon 
frcm  $1.5  million  to  SI  2  million.  PL  91-;5, 
National  mineral':  policy. — Established  a 
national  mining  and  minerals  policy  to  tester 
and  encourage  the  development  of  the  do- 
mestic mining  and  minerals  Industry,  the 
development  of  domestic  mineral  ic.'ourcos 
to  meet  indttstrial  and  secumy  noed?,  and 
miniiig,  mineral,  and  metalUir^icil  rcsesrch 
S.  719.  P/S  9 '5. 

Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project. — In- 
creased the  amount  of  f.ppropriations  author- 
ized for  project  construction  from  S135  mil- 
lion to  $175  million  and  included  R  addi- 
tional townships  in  the  area  from  \>.-hich 
the  project  lands  may  be  obtained.  S.  203 
PS  8' 12. 

Oi7  and  gas  lenses. — Conferred  dl.scretion- 
ary  authority  on  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  prevent,  administratively,  termlnati-m  <f 
certain  oil  and  gas  le.ases  on  Federal  lanils 
and  reinstated  terminated  lea.^'^s  uno.-r  cer- 
tain limitations  and  conditions  S,  1193,  P  :ri 
6/2. 

Padre  i,s/and.— Authorized  S4. 129.829,  plus 
interest,  to  satisfy  a  judcmaent  again.st  the 
United  States  in  a  condemnation  action  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  interests  in  land  for  the  Padre  Island 
National  Se.oshore.  PL  91-42. 

Parks  and  recreation. — Authorized  the  sale 
of  surplus  Federal  properties  at  less  than  the 
full  50  percent  of  fair  market  value  to  make 
surplus  Federal  property  suitable  for  ri^rk 
ana  recreational  uses  more  readily  available 
to  State  and  local  governments.  Required 
the  Congress  have  60  days  to  disapprove 
such  sale  S.  1708.  P  S  6  26 

Pclcan  Island  u-ilderncss. — Designated  ap- 
proximately 403  acres  of  the  Pelican  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Florida  as  part 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Presenation  Sys- 
tem. S.  126.  P'S5/23. 

Pub:ic  ou-nership  of  lands  -n  Federal 
reclamation  projects — Clarified  the  acreage 
limitation  provisions  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  with  respect  to  lands  owned  by  a 
State  or  local  government  entity  or  sub- 
division. S.  2062.  P/S  10  30. 

Saline  water  conver.-iion  program. — Au- 
thorized $26  million  for  fiscal  1970.  Of  this 
amount  $17,223,000  is  for  research  and  de- 
velopment operating  expenses;  $5.355  000  is 
for  design,  ccnstruction.  acquisition,  modifi- 
cation, operation,  and  maintenance  of  saline 
water  conversion  test  beds  and  test  facilities; 
$1,450,000  is  for  design,  construction, 
acquisition,  modification,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  saline  water  conversion  mod- 
u'.es;  and  $1,972,000  is  for  administration  and 
coordination.  PL  91-43. 


Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  — 
Establish  the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area,  in  Idaho,  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
Ecenic,  historic,  pastoral,  fish  and  wildlife 
and  other  recreational  values  of  the  Saw- 
tooth Mountains  and  adjacent  valley  lands. 
S,  853.  P  S  7  2. 

Tocks  Island  Dani.— Amends  existing  law 
providing  for  the  development  of  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Delaware  River 
Basin,  to  permit  the  head  and  water  re- 
leases of  the  project  to  be  utilized  as  part  of 
a  comprehensive  pumped-storage  hydro- 
electric power  project  by  certain  New  Jersey 
electric  companies  S  2678.  P  S  7/30. 

rouc/ief-H'ana  Walla  project. — Authorized 
$22,774,000  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Touchet  division  of  the  Walla 
Walla  reclamation  project  in  southeastern 
Washington  which  will  supply  Irrigation 
water  to  approximately  9,960  acres  of  land. 
J   743.  P  S  3   24. 

Upper  S':obrara  River  compact. — Granted 
congressional  consent  to  the  upper  Niobrara 
River  compact  between  the  States  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Nebraska.  PL  91-52. 

Ventana  Wilderness. — Designiited  approxi- 
mately 98.000  acres  in  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest  in  California  as  the  Ventana 
Wilderness.  PL  91-58. 

Wilderness  areas  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  .Ifaiiic— Desitznated  as  units  of  tne  Na- 
tional Wildernes:^  Preservation  System  the 
Senev.  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan  Islands 
WlUle.-ness  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  the 
Wisconsin  Islands  W;ldcine.;s  ni  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  iLtiniunds  Wilderness  and 
Birch  Islands  Wilderness  m  the  State  of 
Maine  All  of  the  lands  included  .-re  pre.s- 
cntlv  vitnlii  ihe  National  Wildlife  Refuse 
System.   S    826.   PS  5   26. 

'  Wilderness  areas  m  Oregon.  Alas':a.  Wa'-h- 
imjtcn,  i.nd  New  .vrcrico— Designated  as 
units  of  the  National  Wlrierncss  Preser\a- 
tijii  System  the  Three  Arc/,  R,:>cKs  ^vm  Ore- 
gon Islands  Natioiiril  Wildlile  Reluge.s  in 
Oregun:  The  Bering  Se^.  Bogslof,  Tuxedni, 
fci.  La.^ariu,  ilaz\  I.Jands.  and  Fc-resier  la- 
land  National  Wildlife  Beliigtb.  all  in  Ala.ska; 
tlie  Copalls.  Flattery  Rocks  una  Qui'layute 
Needles  National  Wildlife  Kefut'e.,  la  t.ie 
S;;-ie  of  Washington,  and  i  he  Bitter  Lake 
National  Wi'.dlile  Reluges  ;n  New  .\.txico 
S.  3014.  P  3  12   12. 

Voiit'i  Cofi.sf riadon  Coip.'-. — EstabLshed  a 
pilot  "iuutli  Conservation  Corps  program  far 
vouns  men  and  v.nmen.  :4-18  years  of  age. 
"who  would  paitlcipate  m  sumn.ar  work  and 
educatiwnal  projects  in  our  natioiii.l  paiks. 
lorcsts,  recreation  areas,  wiidlife  refuges  and 
other  public  lands  administered  oy  tne  De- 
partments of  Interior  .>nc!  Agriculture  for 
periods    up    to    rfO    days     S.    10  76     PS    'i  26, 

SPACE 

NASA  authorisation. — Authorized  appro- 
priations toualing  $3,715,527,000  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  1970  Of  this  total  $58,200,000  is  for 
construction  of  facilities.  $3,019,927,000  for 
rsearch  and  development,  and  $637,400,000 
for  research  and  program  management:  and 
required  disclosure  of  certain  information  by 
former  employees.  GS-15  and  above,  of  NASA 
who  are  employed  by  aerospace  contractors 
doing  SIO  million  or  more  annual  business 
with  NASA  PL  91 -119. 

TAXES 

Interest  equalization  extension — Gun  reg- 
istration.— Extended  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  until  March  31,  1971;  modified  the 
President's  discretionary  authority  to  vary 
the  tax  rates  so  he  may  prescribe  a  lower  rate 
of  tax  for  new  issues  than  the  rate  applicable 
to  outstanding  issues;  and  modified  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  to  repeal  the  registration 
requirements  related  to  persons  purchasing 
shotguns  and  rifles,  or  component  parts  of 
these  t^rpes  of  ammunition.  PL  91-128. 

State  taxation  of  national  banks. — Granted 
States  and  their  subdivisions  the  opportunity 
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to  uuc  b&nlu  wUhln  their  Jurtadictlon  In  the 
same  way  they  tax  other  buslnew  H  R  7491 
PL   91 

Surtax  —Extended    the    10   percent   surtax 
through  I>ce>mber  31    19«9    PL  91-^3 

Tax  reform  -Made  »ub«tantltu-e  and 
coa>prehen8!ve  reforms  :n  the  tax  lawa  and 
p-anted  tax  relief  to  persons  In  the  low  and 
middle  income  brackets  Some  ■>f  the  major 
provisions  Increased  the  personal  '.noome  tax 
exemption  from  »«00  graduated  to  1750  In 
1973;  granted  a  15  percent  Social  Security 
Increase  effective  January  1.  19T0;  extended 
the  tax  surcharge  through  J'.me  30.  1970  at 
a  5  percent  rate;  reduced  surtax  exemption* 
postponed  excise  tax  reductions,  terminated 
the  inveatment  tax  credit  m  April  19'.  d. 
henefltted  single  persona  by  lowering  their 
tax  rates;  granted  an  il.lOO  low  Income  al- 
lowance and  »2.000  minimum  standard  de- 
ducOon  i»l  500  until  19731  to  remove  about 
5  1  million  poor  famlUea  from  the  tax  rolls. 
lmpo«ed  a  10  percent  supertax  '  on  prefer- 
ence" Income;  reduced  the  Ml  depletion  al- 
lowance from  271-3  [jercent  to  23  percent. 
made  changes  m  the  tax  exemption  of  private 
foundations,  phased  out  the  unlimited 
charitable  deduction;  changed  the  rulee  for 
depreciation  of  real  aatate,  changed  taxation 
of  banics  and  savings  and  loan  associations; 
aghteaea  farm  loas  rulea;  reduced  anti-trust 
rPBble  namage  pa\-ment  deductions  HR 
13270    PL  91- 

Vnemployraent  tax  —Accelerated  the  col- 
lection of  Federal  unemployment  tajcea  by 
requiring  they  be  paid  quarterly  rather  than 
annually:  phased  :n  the  transition  from  an 
annual  t«)  c|uart.erly  basis  :)ver  a  i-year  pe- 
riod; and  exempted  an  employer  from  the 
quarterly  requirement  ;f  his  cumulative  tax 
liability   la   »100  or   .eas    PL   Jl-53 

raANSPOBTATION 

Acquisition  of  air  i-arrters. — Provided  that 
no  person  shall  acquire  ixjntrol  of  an  .ur  car- 
rier without  flrst  obtaining  "he  approval  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  unless  such  ac- 
quisition has  been  exempted  by  "he  Board 
from  that  requirement  consistent  with  the 
public  interest.  PL  91-62. 

Connecticut -New  York  'ail'oad  passenger 
transT>ortatlon  compact  — Granted  Congres- 
sional i-onseiit  '(J  'hia  .■ompact  »-hich  was 
adopted  by  New  York  .n  June  16.  1968  inrl 
bv  Connecticut  on  April  21,  1969  S  2734 
PL  31- 

Hor$e  Prottctioii  Act — Designed  'o  end  the 
inhumane  prictice  if  deliberately  malting 
.sore  tne  .'eet  of  Tenne.-isee  walking  horses  In 
jrder  to  alter  their  natural  gait,  by  prohibit- 
ing 'he  shipment  nf  any  hor^e  In  commerce, 
for  showing  or  exhibition,  which  .^  person 
has  reason  to  believe  is  sored,  by  making 
unlawful  the  exhibiting  Ji  i  sored  horse  in 
any  horse  snow  or  exhibition  :n  which  that 
horse  or  any  other  horse  waa  moved  in  com- 
merce, and  by  prohibiting  the  holding  of  djiy 
horse  show  .n  which  a  sored  horse  Is  tx- 
hib;ted  if  any  of  the  horses  In  that  show 
were  moved  in  commerce  S  2543  P  S  12  18 
Vfa^iri'ne  /4u£/iO''iiaC:o7i --Authorized  a 
t4.)!;a;  apprwpriation  of  «384.608.000  for  the 
Maritime  Administration  for  fiscal  1970  PL 
91   85 

yfotor  earner  operating  authority  — Sub- 
Jejted  mo'or  carrier  operating  authorities  to 
suspension,  change,  or  revocation  .'or  willful 
failure  to  comply  with  ,iny  orovision  o.'  the 
Explosives  Act  18  U  S  C  831-835) .  by  amend- 
ing section  212(ai  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  permitted  suspens.on  of  .-no- 
tor  earner  >>pera-in^  rights  upon  notice  for 
failure  "o  comply  wiih  -he  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  Insurance  regulations. 
3    2244    P  S  12    15 

\a::onal  T'^atnc  (irid  SfotO'-  Safety  Act 
amendments — Authorized  »23  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  of  which  »2  8  million  is  to 
be    available    only    for    the    employment    of 


from    the   present 
over  3  years  ■     t^i  c 
on   duty    until    he 
secutlve  hours  off 
on  duty  or   :o  go  . 


additional  personnel  an  !  »4<i  million  :  j:  fis- 
cal 1971,  to  implement  'he  Act  authorized 
the  Secretur  ,■  f  Tran.spor'atlon  to  onduct 
a  itudy  and  rep<irt  to  Congress  by  January  1. 
1971.  on  the  -auses  and  means  of  prevention 
of  agricultural  •ractor  <kccldeiits  un  both 
public  roads  and  farms  .ind  amended  the  Act 
!n  several  other  reepect-s  HR  10106  P  H  9  3; 
P  S  amended  12   J 

Outiiofir  iidvrttii'iQ  control  pilot  pro- 
7T-a»fn  Authorized  J15  million  for  pilot  pro- 
grams to  determ;np  "he  best  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  of  the  control  of 
outdoor  .idvertlslng  pruvtslnns  of  section  131 
of  title  23  United  States  Code  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  me  or  more  States  to 
carry  ou-  su-h  programs   .S    1442    P  -S  1 1   fl 

Pa3fenger  vessels  ron'<truction  details  -- 
Removed  an  unnecessary  burden  on  pas- 
senger .e,^sel  jperalloas  by  amending  section 
4400  of  the  ftevised  Statutes,  as  .unended  (46 
U3C  362 1  to  eliminate  the  requirement  to 
publicly  cllsrlose  cxjmpliance  with  safety 
standards  where  such  vatisels  meet  prescribed 
aafety  standards  and  t  i  require  that  the 
registry  of  any  vessel  named  in  promotional 
;it«"r.iture  or  .vdverttsing  t>e  specified  therein 
HR  210   PL  91 

Ratlrnoii  ernployees  hour^i  of  ferxice  — 
Ameiided  the  Hours  if  Service  Act  of  1907  to 
make  .t  inlawful  f^ir  a  common  carrier  rail- 
road to  require  ir  permit  an  employee  en- 
g-iged  .n  or  connected  with  the  operation  of 
a  tram  (ai  In  case  he  shall  have  been  con- 
tinuously on  duty  for  12  hours  la  reduction 
16  reached  In  two  steps 
.intmue  on  duty  or  to  go 
lias  had  at  least  10  'on- 
<luly.  or  (bi  to  continue 
in  duty  when  he  ha«  not 
had  at  least  8  consecutive  hours  .itl  duty  dur- 
ing the  preceding  24  hours;  and  made  either 
ch.tnges  In  the  Act  to  bring  it  up  to  dale 
HR  8449    PL  9 1  - 

Riilroad  Safety  Act  and  Hazardous  Ma- 
•.er:aU  T'ori  sporfafion  Control  Act  — Designed 
to  promote  ^afety  In  all  areis  of  riilroad  o-p- 
eratlon.  to  reduce  railroad  related  accidents, 
and  to  reduce  death  and  Injuries  to  persons 
and  to  reduce  damage  to  property  caujed  by 
accidents  ;nvolvlng  mv  •arrler  of  hazardous 
materials  S   1933   P  S  12   19. 

Vi-%sel  fjtistructton  differential  subsidy. — 
Authorized  a  l-ytir  extension  (June  30.  1970i 
of  the  present  55  percent  celling  on  con- 
struction differential  .-.ub.sldy  payments  and 
60  percent  on  reconstruction  ir  recondition- 
ing of  p.xsseiiger  . ships   PLyl  -10 

VETTR.^NS 

Care  of  veterans  in  State  homes  — Increased 
trom  M  50  to  $7  50  the  Federal  payment  for 
hospital  caxe  for  .eteraas  In  .i  State  home; 
and  authorized  $6  million  on  a  matching 
fund  basl.s  for  10  years  to  assist  the  States 
.n  remodeling  and  altering  existing  hospital 
and  d3mlcil;ary  facilities  at  State  homes  HR 
9334  P  S  amended  10  21 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
increases  —Provided  an  overall  Increase  of  13 
p)ercent  In  the  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  program  for  the  widows  .md 
orphans  of  servicemen  md  veterans  whose 
death  was  service-related    PL  91-96. 

vfpdtciii  benefits  for  older  reteraris — Pro- 
vided that  a  veteran  who  is  In  receipt  of  a 
Veterans'  Administration  pension  would  no 
longer  be  required  to  sign  under  oath,  a 
statement  of  inability  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  hospital  or  domiciliary  care 
in  order  to  gain  admission  to  a  VA  hospital 
for  a  non-service-connected  disability.  HR 
693    P  S  amended  10  21. 

Nursing  home  care — Authorized  commu- 
nity nursing  home  care  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion for  veterans  hospitalized  for  a  service- 
connected  disability  and  no  longer  In  need 
of  ho»plt*l  car«.  PL  91-101. 


Outpatient  c-are  — Made  available  to  any 
war  veteran  who  has  a  permanent  total  dis- 
ability resulting  from  a  service-connected 
condition  complete  medical  services  which,  in 
effect,  means  outpatient  care  for  a  non-serv- 
ice-connected  disability    PL  91-102. 

Serxice  connection  disabilities — Provided 
that  any  disability  of  a  veteran  who  Is  a 
former  prisoner  of  war  Is  presumed  to  be 
service  connected  for  purposes  of  hospital- 
ization and  outpatient  care  S  1279  P  - 
10  21 

Specialized  medical  resources  —Provide  : 
greater  flexibility  In  the  VA  hospital  and 
medical  care  program  by  providing  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  greater  administrative  dis- 
cretion in  the  apfXJlntment  of  nurses.  In  tl.-- 
internship  and  residency  program,  and  l.. 
the  appointment  of  dentists  of  high  aca- 
demic and  research  standing  on  a  temporar. 
full-time  or  part-time  basis   HR  9634   PL  91- 

Tuenty-^ear  liisabtlity  —Preserved  d;  ■ 
ability  evaluation  In  effect  for  20  years  !■■  r 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities 
who  have  .•suffered  certain  anatomical  loss.-s 
or  who  are  totally  disabled  with  severe  dis- 
abilities. PL  91-32. 

VA  renter  at  Fort  Hampton  —  Ceded  to  the 
State  of  Montana  concurrent  Jurlsdlctliii 
with  the  U -S  over  the  real  property  comprt- 
ing  the  Veterans'  Administration  Center 
Port  Harrison.  Montana,  effective  upon  a-- 
ceptance  by  that  .State   PL  91-45 

Veterans  education  and  training  benpflfs 
Increased  OI  bill  allowance  rates  by  approx- 
imately 46  percent  In  all  programs  Includlt.i; 
those  for  war  orphans  and  widows.  HR  1195H 
P  S  amended  10  23.  P  H  amended  12  IB  I:. 
c   nference 

Vietnam  era  veterans'  life  insurance  — Prc- 
vided  a  special  Government  life  Insurance 
of  *10  000  fur  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  .-^ 
s;  2mrj   p  so   18 

WELFARB 

Dt'pen'lent  children — Repatriated  Amen- 
'•an.i  Repealed  the  limitation  on  Federal 
partlcipatloii  m  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  scheduled  under  present 
law  to  become  effective  July  !.  1969;  and  ex- 
pended ihroi:eh  June  30.  1971  the  authorltv 
•o  provide  temporary  a-sslstance  for  the  re- 
ception and  care  of  repatriated  .Americans 
PL  91-41 

Older  Americans  Act  am.endments — Ex- 
tended the  grant  and  contract  programs  (  f 
the  1966  Older  .Americans  Act  beyond  their 
June  30.  1969  expiration  date  and  authorized 
lncrea.ses  for  those  programs:  and  authorized 
a  National  Older  Americans  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram to  provide  service  opportunities  for 
older  .Americans.  PL  91-«9.   iPR) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  lU'^ 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H.R.  13111)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes: 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  5.  6,  7,  15,  16.  25,  26,  41,  52, 
57,  72.  and  84  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein:  and  that  the  House  receded  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4.  50,  51.  56,  and 
83  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein, 
severally  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AOENCIE8 
BILL,  1970 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  t'wo 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  13111)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
13111  be  made  the  pending  business  in 
the  Senate  when  the  Senate  reconvenes 
on  January  19,  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


The  report  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  reix)rt.  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  20,  1969,  pp. 
40488-40489,  Congressional  Record.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  this  is  a  bill  so  important  to 
many  Senators,  and  the  public  In 
general,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  action  taken  to  date  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record.  This 
is  a  tabulation  showing  the  details  of  the 
final  action  taken  on  the  bill,  HR.  13111, 
as  agreed  to  by  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees:  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  House  vote  on  the  Labor-HEW  con- 
ference report.  The  vote  was  261  yeas  and 
110  nays;  which  I  consider  overwhelm- 
ing approval.  Mr.  President.  I  also  Eisk 
to  have  printed  my  statement  which  sums 
up  briefly  the  conference  report  and  gives 
the  total  appropriation  in  this  bill,  which 
is  now  $19,747,153,200. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

COMPARAT  VE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1969  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1970 

INote:  All  jmounfj  are  in  the  form  of  definite  appropriations  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Agency  and  item 
<1) 


New  budget 

(obligationil) 

authority, 

tiscal  year  19b9 

(enacted  to 

date)  I 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal  year 
1970  > 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House 

bill 

(«) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate 

bill 

(5) 


Increase  (4-)  or  decrease  (-)  Conference  agreement  compared  with- 


Conference      Appropriations  Budget 

agreement  1969      estimates  19/0 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate  bill 
(10) 


TITLE  i-DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Manpower  development  and  train- 
ing activities  . 

Office  ol  Manpower  Administrator, 
salaries  and  expenses  . 

Bureau  ot  Apprenticeship  and 
Training,  salaries  and  expenses. 

Unemployment  compensation  tor 
Federal  employees  and  ex- 
servicemen  _   . 

Trade  adiustment  activities 

Bureau  ot  Employment  Security, 
salaries  and  expenses 
Trust  fund  transler 

Advances  to  employment  security 
administration  account     . 

Grants  to  Stales  tor  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  em- 
ployment service  administra- 
tion -         - 

Total.  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration   


J407,«2,000 

?6, 635, 000 

9,418,000 


148.200,000 
1,300,000 


{675.605.000 

36,907,000 

6.532,000 


135,000,000 
600.000 


$655,605,000 

35,325,000 

6,532,000 


135,000,000 
600,000 


J675,605.000 

36,907,000 

6. 532, 000 


135,000,000 
600,000 


1655,605.000  -J248, 113,  000   -J20,  000,000 

36,116,000    4-9.481,000     -791,000 

6,532,000    -2,886.000 


-1791,000 


-J20.000.000 
-791.000 


135.000,000 
600,  000 


-13,200,000 
-700,000 


-2.758,000  . 
(18,766,000)   (-2,172.000) 

.,,^ -25.000.000  -- 


2  7  58  000 
(20'.938',000)"'  (18,766,660)"'  '(18,766,660)  '  (18.766,000) 

25.000,000 - - 

(604.073,000)  "(657.700,000)   (630,772.000)   (657,700,000)   (655,772.000)  (^51.699.000)   (-1.928.000)  (-25.000.000)   (-1.928.000) 


620,803.000    854,644,000    833.062.000    854.644.000    833.853,000   ^-213,050.000   -20,791,000 


-791.000        -20.791.000 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 

Labor-Management  Services  Ad- 
ministration, salaries  and 
expenses.    -       - 

WAGE  AND  LABOR  STANDARDS 

Wage  and  Labor  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, salaries  and 
expenses 

Lmployees  compensation  claims 
and  expenses     

Mage  and  Hour  Division,  salaries 
and  expenses 

Total,  wage  and  labor 
standards 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS 


9.011,000    '12.426,090 


11,929,000 
58,591,000 
25. 303, 000 

105.823,000 


12,473,000 
60,116,000 
25,960,000 


9, 585, 000 


12,050,000 
60,116,000 
25.960.000 


12,426,000 


12.300.000 
60,116,000 
25,960,000 


12.335,000 


12,050,000 
60,116,000 
25. 960,  000 


•f3. 324, 000 


-121,000 

-8.475.000 

-657.000 


-91,000 


-423.000 


-2.750,000 


-91.000 


-250.000 


98,  549, 000 


98,126,000 


98,  376, 000 


98. 126.  000 


-7. 697.000 


-423. 000 


-250,000 


Salaries  and  expenses 21,943,000  23,704,000  22,420,000 


BUREAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  AFFAIRS 


Salaries  and  expenses 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
Trust  fund  transfer.. 


1.400,000 


6, 147,  000 
(144,000) 


1,332,000 


5,  978, 000 
(144,000) 


1,332,000 


5,978,000 
(144,000) 


22, 420, 000 


1,332,000 


5, 978,  000 
(144,000) 


22, 420, 000 


1,332,000 


5, 978, 000 
(144,000) 


■-477,000 


-68,000 


-1,284,000 


-169,000 


Total,  Office  o(  the  Solicitor... 
Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


6.147,000 


5, 978,  000 


5, 978,  000 


5, 978.  000 


5, 978. 000 


-169,000 
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C0MP4RAr!<t    srartytNT   JF   NE*   SuaOtT  (OBLIGATIONA^  )   Aarniitfil*   F'IR   .9f9   AND   BUDCitl    tSHMAlSi   AND   AMOUNTS   KtCOMMnDfO   IN   TH[   SILL   fOR   W^     Conlirue! 

INotV'  Alt  J^^ou^!^  If?  in  :he  ^orm    '   lo^'Tit?  apDf^cn^tjon'.  jnle^s  it*ief*ri5e  ifi(iicat8<l| 


Agency  and  it«m 


■otpofity, 

fiscal  yur  1969 

(enat«)  to 

date)  I 

(2> 


Budfet  esti-  New  3u>!|iet  '4e«  riyilijel 

iiMtM  of  new  (ob<i|j<ilio'ia')  (^Dhijaiional) 

(obhUStlOflSl)  authoiity  authonty 

authority  recommeni1«d  recommended 

fiscal  year  in  House  in  Senate 

1970 1  M  bill 


Increase  (  -  )  oi  leciesse  (     )  Conlerence  agreenie;!l  compared  Aith 


Conference      Appropriations  Budget 

ajr»»men»  '.%9      estimates  1970 


(3) 


(O 


(5) 


^bJ 


(8) 


Hous?  bill 
(9) 


Senate  hi: 


TITLE  I  -DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR-Continutd 


OfFICF  OF   THF  SFCRETARY 

SiU'ie'.  I  '  '  Mpe  'ses  

F^  ;«■)'  ,j  '  i :   ;c  - 1    ixe  and 
:ivit  '  gh' ;  ..ro^'-iin 

Tfu  f  f J  "J  ', aniter 

Pe.enti  J  ige  1  '.crimination  in 

emptoyme  't 

foidl.  O.fice  ot  the  Secretary.. 

^  y.i\  appropriations,  Denart- 
me  ,t  ai  LaDor 


t4  999  000 

(556.  000) 

943  000 
(535.  OOO) 

500.000 


6.44^000 


771.  569.  0O3 


J5.476.000  $5,476,000  $5,476,000  $5,476,000           +$477,000 

(557  000)  (557  000)  (557.000)  (557.000)             (  +  1,000) 

926.000  926,000  926,000  926.000       -17,000 

(564,000)  (564,000)  (564,000)  (564,000)     (+29,000)  .  

(1)  (1)  (<)  (1)  -500,030 

6.402.000  6.402.000  6,402.000  6.402.000      -40.000 

1.003.035,000  976.905.000  1.0O1.57S.0OO  980,446.000  +208.877.000      -$22,589,000        +$3,541,000      -(21.132,0. 

TITLE   II— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH     EDUCATION    AND  WELFARE 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ANO 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

SERVICE 

f*0'1  *n»  *«<  control   .. 

A  r  joUu'.O'i  ;.jiit-ol 
£n*  fo^'ne   'J    .J   !rol. .. 
Su']''^'!  i    :  ■]!-    ties 
Raj  C'O^ic.i   ■'•'I  '^ 
3,1  lies  1 ' :  e<  e  ses.  Office  or 
""6  Ad.Ti;iislri(or 

Total.  Consume-  "'oteclion 
and  Environmei^tai  Healtti 
Service   . 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  VI EN TAL 
HEALTH   ADMINISTRATION 

Ven'ai  ">ea'*i 
CjrnT'jii*,  -Denti'  lej'tfi 

esoufce  »ui.L.uf' 
S!   ■:  .zaSeins  NdsL  til  (  nJe'mite) 
Heaiif  >er<  ces  '■?>edcn  and 

le^eiop'Tient  

lust  ''JiJ  ;ijn^l»r         ,_ 

Cort'Uienenine  nealtli  clanning 
and  serv  cei  

Trust   h^i  transfer         

CM'Oiic  iiseasei 

Regional  neoical  uiogranw 

Conimu"icat)le  ineases   

Hospital '""■«'' j*^''""  

Distr-ct  ;l  Coiu-ibu  neJical 

(acuities 
Pjtient  care  and  ".ptrciji  ^eai'n 

services 
National  '\«»"r\  ;'itistics 
Retired  ^ii  )t  ;o(Ti!n,ssioneO 

jrticer^  (      [-t-     I'e) 
Bu    1in,js  1    :  '3-.    ii  *-; 
ij  j(  es  iij  ei.,e:.i!i3,  Otfice  jt 

•r>e  Administrator 

Total.  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Adminii- 
tration 
Consisting  of    - 
Definite  appropriations 
I  ideiinite  appropriations. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH 

Biologies  S'andir  Is 

National  Cancer  Institute 

National  Heart  I nslifute   

National  Institute  of  Denial  Re- 
search 
Natio  <al  Institute  ol  Arthritis  and 

Metalwlic  Diseases.    . 
Nit  0  lal  Institute  ol  Neurological 

Diseases  and  Stroke.        _ 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  aiNl 

Infectious  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  General 

MeOical  Sciences 
National  Institute  of  Ohiiii  Health 

ind  Human  development 
National  E<e     'stitu'e 
-  n.  ronme    tj,  -i.;a,tn    u.  e  ices 
jene.-ai    eiea.-.n  ii;   .e.ces 
)  jin  E    f  jga;'<  ■■  le"  r  ■.  lai 

Center  tor  Alvace'f  Study  in 

"le  Heaitn  iciencss 

F(X)t,not.e3  .i:  end  .jf  labies 


$68, 885.  OUO 
88.733.000 
4:.  995.  000 

$72,007,000 
95. 800. 000 
55.  208.  OOO 
300.000  .. 

'6.162.000 
229, 477. 000 

$72. 007, 000 
93. 800,  000 
55,208.000 

$116,900,  J(JU 
33.  ■('«;.  ->"0 

5^  :o8  m 

VZ.  352.  530 
li)8.  30C    KX) 
i5,  208,  300 

-$3,467  rH' 
-20.1367,1100 
-12.213.000 

-  $345,  D.M 

-13,  jOC,  ..'00 

300,  000 

-  5345. 500 

•  15.  300,  [lOO 

^$345,5'; 

8,  100,' 

13.150,000 

-6.162.000 

6.162.000 

6.162.000 

-18,150,000 
+6. 162,  000  . 

218.763.000 

227.177,000 

250.968.000 

242. 522. 500 

.23.759.500 

^13,045,500 

■M5,  345,  500 

-8,445,50i3 

263.  540. OOO 

357. 904. 000 
10.  405.  000 

360.  302. 000 

(•)  - 
10. 405. 000 

385,  000. 000 

■"iMiis.doo  " 

360,  302,  .'00 

'""io,  105,  m 

-  96.  762.  m 

-72.  553, 'JOO 
-2,375.1100 

-2,398,  .'00 

-24,698  OOC 

72. 553.  OOO 
13. 380,  000 

49,931.000 

U.  975,  000 
(') 

214.033,000 
"(4,320.000) 

100.000.000 

38. 638. 000 

153.923.000 

i»  (15.  000. 000) 

72.224,000 
9.641.000 

16.  700. 000 
2.100.000 

44.975.000 
(•) 

207.143,000 
i»  (4.  320,  000) 

76.000.000 

38. 638. 000 

258.  323.  000 

('•) 

72. 224.  000 
8,841,000 

16.700.000 

44. 975.  000 

44,37V  m 

J24.  J33,  >W 
(4,320.000) 

""ioo.'ooo.'Xio 

38.638,000 
258,  323.  000 

10,000.000 

72. 224.  000 
8.841.000 

16.  700. 000 

-4,956,    0<J 
(  -4,  320,  .100) 

-47,  743.  OO 
{  "4.  320   A)0) 
-29.  J78,  .WO 
-38.  093.  00 

-15,579    .100 

-4ti,  yjo 

-5,000,000 

-212.000 
•4-611.000 

+3,659,000 

(4.  320.  000) 

176.290.000 

224. 1)33.  000 
(4.320,000) 

"166."  066.060  "■ 

38.638,000 

258. 323. 000 

10.000.000 

72.  224.  000 
8.841.000 

16.700.000 

^10,000,000 

-16,890,1300 

29.  378,  000 

61,907,000 

54.217.000 

258.368,000 

-104,400.006'; 

-10  000.000 

+24. 000. 000 

15.000.000 

+10,000.000 

72,  436,  000 

8.230.000 

-800,000  . 

-2,ioo,oo6'; 

13,041.000 

9.380.000 

9,898.000 

9,898.000 

9.898.000 

9.898,000 

+518.000 



1.097.551.000 

1.030.441,000 

1.103.U9.000 

1,179.037.000 

1.154.339,000 

■  >6  688    lOO 

•  123.898.300 

•  so  891    'W 

-,'4  638,000 

1.071.  230.  OOO 
26.421.000 

1.003,336.000 
27.105.000 

1.076.3a,  000 
27,105.000 

1.151.932.000 
27.105.000 

1.127.234.000 
27, 105,  000 

d6.  304  jOO 
+684,000 

r  123, 898,  000 

-  50  890  L'OO 

-24  698,000 

8  499,000 
185,  149.  500 
166.  927.  500 

8,  225,  000 
180,  725,  000 
160.  513,  000 

S.  225,  000 
180,  725,  000 
160.513.000 

8.  225.  000 
200.  000.  000 
182.  000.  000 

8  225.  000 
190.  362  500 
171,256,500 

-274,000 
+5  213,600 

-i-4,  329  300 

—^9,637  500 
-10.743,500 

'-^9, 637,  500 

-i-1 0.743.500 

-9,637,500 
- 1 0, 743,  500. 

29  983.  500 

29,289,000 

29.289.000 

32,  000,  000 

30  644  500 

-r-661     "M 

-rl,  355,  500 

•  1   355,  !-00 

-1   355,500 

143,888.000 

137,668.000 

137.668.000 

155.  000.  000 

146.334,000 

^2,  446.  000 

•  8  666     00 

■  8  666.  000 

-8  666,  001.1 

r?  *'i4  s>j 

101.  256,  000 

101.  256.  000 

112.700.000 

106.978,000 

-21,956  500 

•  5  '22.  .'00 

•  5  722,  -JOij 

-5  722,000 

*l.  a  :_  TJC 

102,  389.  000 

102,  389,  000 

105,  000.  000 

103  694  500 

-t-6.  854,  000 

-rl.  305,  500 

■  1 ,  305,  500 

-1,305  500 

163,  513, 500 

154.  288.  000 

154,  288,  000 

175.  000.  000 

.M  1144    XX) 

+1,130,500 

+  10,356,000 

.  10.356,300 

-10,356,  uOO 

73.12S.500 

17.826000' 
34  809,  500 

75, 852.  000 
23, 685,  000 

18.  328,  000 
69,  698,  000 

73,  098.  000 
23. 685.  000 
18,  328,  000 
73, 658,  000 

SO.  800. 000 
25.  000,  000 
18.  328,  000 
79. 658.  000 

76  949  000 
.•'4   342  DIM 
18,  328  XKI 
■6  658    JOO 

-  3  822  500 

•  24   342  500 

-508    '00 

-8.  15!   SUO 

-i-1,097,  000 
-657  500 

■i  960    iiJO 

•3,851   300 
•657  500 

r  3,  300,  '300 

-3,351    j0.i 
-657,500 

-3.000,000 

600.000 

i.  954,  »0 

:,  J54.  juu 

:.  i-A.  AM 

i  354   JOU 

-  2,  354  JOO 

I 
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COMPARATIVE  ST.M1ME.T  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1969  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  ,N  THE  BILL  EOR  ,970-Ccn,inued 

(Note:  All  amounts  are  in  the  lorm  ol  definite  appropriations  unless  otherwise  mdicatedl 


New  budget  Budget  esti-  Ne*  budge  New  budge 

(rblijational)  males  of  new  (obligational)  (obliga  lona ) 

authority,  (obligational)  authority  authority 

sea:  year  1969  authority  recommended  recommended 

.      _..^._               . I,,-.,  .n  maiico  m  Senate 


Increase  (-  )  or  decrease  (-)  Conlerence  agreement  compared  with- 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


(enated  to 
date)  I 

(2) 


fiscal  year 
1970  2 

(3) 


in  House 
bill 

(4) 


in  Senate  Conlerence      Appropriations  ..In}, 

bill  agreement  i969      estimates  1970 


(5) 


(6) 


(J) 


(8) 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate  bill 
(10) 


TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,   EDUCATION,   AND  WELFARE-Continued^ 


$17,',  176,0D0 
13,224,000 

8,  400,  030 

84,  800,  000 
IS  130,533 


15,000,  0'30 

200,000 
(60,730,000) 


409,052,500 


$218,021,000 
10,837,000 

(O) 

126.100,030 

19,682,000 

1.  jOO.OOO 

7,093.000 

3,455,000 

957. 000 
(60.700,000) 


NATIONAl   INSTITUTES  OF 

HEALTH-  -Contin'jed 

^■.>iitti  m.mi'CAet 

.  f'.ial  fiealtn. 

oidiits  far  construction  ot  tie.ilfh 

research  laci'ities 
Con'.truction  of  ho,llth  educational, 

research   and  !ibt,ir»  tacilit'es    . 
'.^ifion.il  Lifii^ry  ot  Medci  .e 
Buildings  5id  Id'.rilies 
b  ■ijries  and  expeniP'-   Office  cl 

tne  Director 
Scientific  act",', ties  overseas  (sne- 

^',^1  toipign  currei'Cy  pro.cr.ant) 
I'lyiiienf  ot  s^les  insufficiencies 

and  interest  losses 
General  research  iupport  Etants 

lotal   National  I  istilutes  of 
Health 

'.'FFICE   OF   LDUCATIOH 

:  .pniC'tT,   -iid  secondary 
eOucatioi' 
Advance  ^^■i  jropriation  'or  1973 

(iiidelinite) 
jupplemenlal  to  1970  advance 

ArtlTce^apprTpriation  lor  1971 . . .:..;:...;;..; :  "  1.  226:  000,  000 

In.tiuctiona' e^luinment - -    ■ 

jcnooi  issistance  ir  tederally 
■•tiected  <ireas     . 

.963  special  tunris 
I  -ucition  profesiions  develop- 

-le'it  

leacner  Cnrps  . 

Higher  education  \ 

.'XatiO'ial  education 
tiDrari?s  and  community  ?er /ices 
1  lucatic  1  tor  tne  handicapped. . 
Research  and  trdining. 
Iducation  in  foreign  languages 

and  world  affairs 
Kese-irch  and  training  (special 

foreign  cuirenc  program). 
Salaries  and  enpenses 
t-jtudeiit  loan  insurance  lund. 
Higher  ed'jcaiion  facilities  loan 

lund 
Payment  of  participation  sales 

insufficiunctes 


$218,021,000 
10.722.000 

126.100.000 
19  682.  000 

1,000.000 

7.093,000 

3.455,000 

957,000 
(60.700,000) 


$251  2':i0  OOO 
11.687,003 


$234  470  000 
11,722  000 


160,  O30,  000 

19  68?, 000 

1,900,000 

7,  093,  000 

3,455,000 

957,000 
(65,700,000) 


143,050,000 

19  682,000 

1 ,  900,  000 

7  093,  000 

3,455  000 

957,  000 
(60,700,000). 


-  $62,294  000 
'  -1,498,000 

-8,400  000 

-64,250,000 
-1,521  500 
-1,900,000 

-  7,  093,  000 

-11,545,000 

-757  000 


$16  449  jOO 
■  835  000 


■22  950,  000 
-900  000 


■  $16  449  JiiO 
-  !  000  OOO 


■  22  950  000 
-  900  000 


-$16  730,000 
-165,000 


10  950  O'OO 


(-5,000,000) 


1. 452. 065. 000      1. 453. 106.  000      1, 632  839,  000      1.  549,  699,500      +140647,  000 


-97  634,  500 


•96  593,500         -83,139,500 


1    4 '6  '393,000 
1,  310  814.300 


404  578  700      '<  750,  776,  700 
('■■) 


702,  036, 700 

1    117  580  COO 

1'  93  240,  000 


520,861,000 
90,  %5,  000 

171,900,000 

23  930  000 

7 )n  387,  000 

>48  216,000 

143  144,000 

73,  850,  000 

89   117,000 

15  700,000 

1  000,000 
42  694, 000 


100  000,000 
3  275,  000 


202,167,000         600,167,000         660,167  000 


95,  000,  000 

31,100,000 

*  788  080,000 

279,216,000 

1-  107,709,000 

85,  850,  000 

115,000,000 

20,  000,  000 

1  000,000 
43,  375,  000 
10,826,000 


2,918,000 


95,  000,  000 

21,737,000 

859, 633,  000 

488, 716,  000 

135,394,000 

1-  100  000,000 

85, 750,  000 

18,000,000 

1  000,000 
42,157,000 
10,826,000 


2,918,000 


T  j|,il   OHice  ol  I  ducation 

Consisting  n( 

Oetmite  appropriations; 
i<egulir  .    - 

1958  special  funds 

Indefinite  aporripriation: 
1970  advance . 

fOCIAL    AND    REHABILITATION 
SERVICE 

Grants  to  States  lur  public 

assistance   .  . . 

Woik  incentives.  ..... . 

Assistance  lor  repatriated  U.S. 

nationals. 

Grants  for  rehabilitation  services 

<ind  latilities 

N*enta!  retar  latton  - . 

'.'ale  nal  and  child  health  and 

Aelfare  - 

Development  ot  i  rograms  lor  the 

aging.    -.  -      - 

luvenile  delinquency  irevention 

■nd  control-  

Fehahilitation  research  and 

training  - 

Cooperative  research  or 

demo-stration  proiects 

Research  and  training  (special 

Ijreign  currency  program)  . . . . 
,  a  lanes  and  enpenses. 

Trust  fund  transfers, 


4  715,115,300      3,412,819,700      3,212,074,700 


120  000  COO 

31    100  000 

1   006,874,000 

488,716,000 

155,626  000 

105,000,000 

98,  250,  000 

12,  000  000 

;  000,000 

42,157,000 
10  826,000 


2  918,  000 
77el7,  489,  700 


717,036,700 
48,  740,  000  ' 
600, 167  000 


107,500,000 
21,737,000 
871,874,000 
488,716,000 
148,881,000 
100  000,000 
85  750,000 

18,000,000 

1,000,000 
42,  157,000 
10,  826,  000 


2,918,000 
3, 265,  302,  700 


- ! ,  476, 993,  000  . 

-1,010,814,330  . 

-717,035,700 

"+48,'740,  030 

-79  306  000 
-90,965,000  , 

-64  400,  000 

-837,000 

--  171,487,000 

-240,500,000 

-5,737,000 

-  21. 150  000 

-3.667,000 

-2,300  000 

-537,  000 
-10  826  000 

-100,000  000 

-357,  000 


-312  458,000 

-1  226,000,000 

-48, 740  000 

-398  000,000 


-33,740,000 
-48,740  000 


-12,500,000 
-9,363,000 
-83  794,000 
-209,500,000 
-41,172,000 
-14,  150,000 
-29  250,000 

-2,  000,  000 
'  -1,218,000 


-12,500,000 
-i2:24l|oOO 
"-^  13: 4871000 


-15,000  000 
,117,580,000 
-44,500,000 

-60,000,000 


-12,500,000 

-9,363,000 

-135,000.000 

-6,744.000 

-5  000  000 

12,500.000 

-6  000,  000 


-1,449,813.600       -147,517,000 


-53,228.000    -1,382,187,000 


3  613  337,000      3,412,819,700      3,212.074,700      4,647,433,730      3,265,302,700       -J^'^^'^^^ 


-147,517,000 


-53,228,000    -1  382  187,000 


93  95x033 
1,010,814,300 


6,416,546,000 
1'.7,  500,  000 


-1,010,814,300 


645,  COO 

368, 990.  000 
32.  556. 000 

265,  400,  000 

23,000,000 

5,  000,  000 
64,  000, 000 

3,150,000 

5  000.  000 
27,617,000 
(348,  000) 


7,351,551.000 
129.640,000 

700,000 

499. 783, 000 
33, 629. 000 

'•  285,300,000 

28, 360, 000 

15.000.000 

60. 000. 000 

11.500.000 

2,000.000 
:i  34,  393.  000 
(360, 000) 


7.351,551,000 
129,640,000 

700, 000 

499,  783, 000 
37.000,000 

234,  800,  GOO 

(-) 

5,  000.  000 

60. 000. 000 

11,500,000 

2  000,000 
28, 780, 000 
(360,  000) 


7  351,551,000 
100.000,000 

700,  000 

464,  783.  000 
39.  GOO.  000 

284.  800.  000 

36.250.000 

15.000.000 

60.  000.  000 

11.500.000 

2  000.000 
31,673,000 
(360,  000) 


7,351,551,000 
120,000,000 

700,000 

464,733,000 
37.000.000 

284, 800,  000 

28,360,000 

10,000,000 

60.  000,  000 

11.500.000 

2.000,000 
30.226.500 
(360.  000) 


-935,005,000  ., 
-2,500,000 

+55,000  .. 

^95.793.000 
-4.444,000 

■+-19,400,000 

-5,360,000  . 

-5,000.000 

-4,000.000    , 

-8,  350,  000    , 

-3  000,  000  . 
-2,609.500 
(  +  12.000) 


-9.640.000 


-9."  640,  000         -20.000.000 


-35.000.000 
-3,371.000 

-500.000 


-5,000,000 


-35,000,000 


-28,360,000 
t5,  000,  000 


-2,000,000 

-7,890,000 
-5,000,000 


-4,166,500 


-4,166,500 


4  156,500 


Total  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service      ... 


7,  329,  404.000      8,451,856,000      8,410.754,000      8,397,257.000      8.400.920,  500  -^1, 071,  516^ 
F.>otmtes  at  end  of  tables. 


-50.935,500 


-9, 833. 500 


+3,663,500 
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|No'e    A     imouirt  I'e   "  'h«  'oim  it  Jthmte  JDcoo'iilions  ur>lm  ith«rwn«  indic»t»dl 


Aftncy  and  <ttm 
(I) 


N«w  fiudgat 

(oeiigattontO 

luthonty. 

null  yur  1969 

(anatcd  to 

data)  I 

(2) 


ButtfitMti- 
mat«  0*  new 

(oblijationaO 
lulhori'v 

^wai  «aai 
;9-o> 

(3> 


(ijeiijationaii 

authonf » 

^ecoTi  mended 

bill 
(«) 


Nno  OuJjel 

( }bli|alionih 

suthonfy 

recorn  mended 

in  Senate 

:)ill 

(i) 


IncrMM(-f)  or  dKrease  (-)  Conterenca  aireement  compared  with 


Coniefenca      Appropfialioo!  Bud  net 

jgreeme-it  ;%9      estimates  1970 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Mause  bill 
(9) 


Senate  i.  i 
(10> 


TITIF    II— DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH     EDUCATION     AND   WELFARE— Continuad 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

PaytnanI  to  truit  fundi  't  le^itu 

intufinca  foi  "'e  ijei! 
Picnent  for  -n.utj'i  la'.'ce 

c-td'ts 
Pa»m«nt  lof  soacxi  Santtrtj  for 

\<\t  ijed  . . 

ContuTiar  credit  frjininj 
Limitation  on  salaries  ind  ei- 

jenjes 


Titjl  Socji  iecu'ty  Ad- 
minntration 

SPECIAL   INSTITUTIONS 

Ame'icjn  Ptilnj  "cuse  'i'  'n« 

8  jnd  educilion  3l  'tie  oind 
National  Tactincai  institute 't 

tAe  tItIK   salaries  and  eipenses 
Ma««i  «*c«ndjry  scnoo    'ar  •«« 

deal,  saljrws  and  eijenses 
Model  secondary  scf>ao    'or  tha 

dut,  construction 
Gallaudat  Coll«|e,  salaries  and 

aipensn 
Gallaudet  Collar,  construction 
Howard  University,  salaries  aid 

aipenses 
Hoxjrd  Uni»efsit>,  construction 
Freedmen  s  Hospital 

T3ta'   specil.'  institutions 

DEPARTMENTAL   MANAGEMENT 

Office  oi  (He  Secretary,  salaries 

and  expenses 
T'anstef  from  rrust  fjnds 
Office  for  Civil  Rijlits.  salaries 

and  eipenses 
Transfer  from  'rjs'  funds 
OtTice  3t  Communi^  and  Field 

Services,  saianes  and  eipenses 
T'jnsfers 
Office  j(  tl<e  Comctroller,  salaries 

and  expenses 

T'lnste'  'rom  'rust  *unds 
Ofice  of  Admmistrafion,  saianes 

inj  expenses 

Transfer  irom  frusi  funds. . . . 
Surplus  DfOpeiry  utilization 
Ottice  3t  trie  General  Counsel, 

sa  anes  inJ  expenses 
Transfers 
Educational  broadcasting  fKilities. 

Total,  departmental  manage- 
ment 

Total,  new  budget  (oOiiga- 
tionai)  Ju'fiority  Depart- 
ment :f  Mealtfi    tducafion. 

and  Welfare 

Consisting  gl 
Definite  appropriations 
Seguiar 

:96i8  special  funds 
Indefinite  appropria- 
tions 
Regular 
1970  advance 


tl,  360.  227.  000    Jl.  545,  413.  000    $1,545,413  000    $1545  413  000    Jl.  545.  413.  000     *J185.l86nOO 

105.000.000  105  000,000  105.000.000  105  000  000  105.  MO,  OOO  

225.545.000  364  151000  364.151,000  364,151,000  364.151, JOO       -ISg.eOe.OOO 


364  151  OOO 
300.000 


364.151.000 
300.000 


-noo.ooo -j30o.:ir 

(«07.  492.  000)    0(921,200.000)      (901,500.000)       (921200.000)      (911.  350.  000)  (*  103, 858.  000)       (-9.850.000)     (-$9,850,000)      (-9.850.jOC) 


1.690,772.000      2. 014.  IM.  000     2.014.564.000      2.014,864.000      2.014,564.000      ->-323. 792. 000 


-300.000 


-300.  jOO 


1,340  OOO 

1  404.000 

1  404.000 

1.  404. 1)00 

1.404,000 

-64.  OOO 

800.000 

2  851.000 

2  851.000 

2.851.000 

2.851.000 

•1-2.051,000 

400,000 

415.000 

415.000 

415.000 

415  000 

-15,000 

445  000 

351.000 

351.000 

351.000 

351.000 

-94  000 

3,691.000 

4,  257  000 

4.257  OOO 

4.332,000 

4,332.000 

-641,000 

3,691.000 

18.231.000 

2  209  000 

4,  257  000 
867  000 

20.  445.  000 

22  710.  000 
9.109.000 

4.257  OOO 
867.000 

20,  445.  000 
22.710.000 
9.109.000 

4.332,000 

1,106,000 

20,  U5. 000 

22,710,000 
9.109.000 

4.332.000 

1.106.000 

20.  445.  000 

22.710.000 

9.109.000 

-641.000 
-1.106.000 

-2.214.000     .. 

-20.501.000     .. 

+79.000  ,. 

-75.000 
-239. 1)00 

1-75.000  ... 

-239.000  ... 

9.  030,  000 

36.146.000 

62.409.000 

62.409.000 

62.  723. 000 

62.723.000 

-26.577.000 

-f-314.000 

-314.000     . 

8,521,000 
(1.282  000) 


2,723,000 
(2  079  000 1 

8,  544,  OOO 

('.255,000) 

2  345  000 
(302  OOO) 
1.243.000 

2,181,000 
(1.375  OOO) 
4.375,000 


30.  532,  000 


5  975.  000 
(398.000) 

5  259.  000 
(856, OOO) 

4,730,000 

(2,  486  OOCi 

;0  I2S  lOOO 
a  (2  '060,0001 

0,234,000 
( 359  000 ) 

1,255  000 

2,  282,  000 
(1  416.000) 
(•■*) 


--' r5'75,  000 

(398.000) 

5, 259, 000 
(856  X»0) 

4,  510  000 
C    I2S  000) 


-.0  ».'S  000 

( :  ««  OOO  I 

S  -066  OOO 
I  i50  OOCi 
,   ."lb  000 

:,  ;m.  000 

(1.396.000) 
(») 


5  975  000 
(198  OOO) 

5  259.  lOOO 
(856.  OOrj) 

4  -jiO.OOO 
(2,  325  000) 

'.0  425,000 
(.V  060,  000) 

s  '066  000 
(IW  OOO) 
:,  255,  OOO 

2  244.000 
(1.396.000) 
(") 


5,975, 
(398, 

5,  259, 
(856, 

4,510. 
(2,325. 

10,425, 
(2.060, 

5,066. 
I  ISO, 
1.255. 

2  244 
(1.396 


000 
000) 

000 
000) 

lOOiO 
'OOO) 

000 
000) 

000 

OOO) 

000 

000 
000) 

{») 


-2.546.  TOO 


(-884,  .000)   . 

-5.259.000     

(-856.000)   

-l.-'87.'0OO 

-220.000    

(-246.000) 

(-161.000) 

-1.881.  iJOO 

(-805.000) 

-2.  221.000 

(  -48.000) 

-12.000 

-63.  lOO 
(-21.000) 
-4.375.000 


-168.000 
(-9.  )0C) 


-  38.  000 
(-20,000). 


(-252,000). 


35. 160.000 


34.734.000 


34.  734. 000 


34.7  34.  JiOO 


-4.  202.  100 


-426.  OOO 


National  Libc  Re'snons  Board. . 
National  Mediation  Board 
Raiii'jad  Retirement  Board 
Limitation  oi  saianes  and  e«- 

senses 
Payment  for  military  service 
credits 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 

Service 
United  Stales  Soldiers    Home 
(trust  fund  appropriation) 
Operation  and  maintenance 
Capital  outlay 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 


16.527,436.800  16,589.091,700  16,518.267,700  i8, 219. 911, 700  16.724.805.200  -197.368.400  -35.713.500       -206.537.500-1.495.106.500 

15.  399.  .'36. 500  16.661986.700  16.  491,  :62  "00  18,192,806,000  16,  697. 700,  200  -1  298,  463, '00  •35.713.S'0O       -206.537.500-1.495.105.800 

90,96^  OOO  -90.965.  OOO 

26,421000  27,;O5,0OO  27.105.000  27,105,000  27,105,000  -584.000 

1,010,814,300 -1.010,814.300  ' 

TITLE  III— RELATED  AGENCIES 

$35,474,000  J36. 880, 000  $36,880,000  $36,  880, 'lOi.i  $36,880,000  -Jl,  406. 000 

2.492,000  2.226,000  2.226.000  2  226.  Ouu  2.226,000  -266.000         ....','...." .' .' .'...'. 

(14,490,000)        (15.092.000)  (15,172.000)        (15.172.000)  (15. 172.  OdJ)  (-582,000)          $(-80.000) 

18.446.000  19  206.000  19. 21*   X>j  19. 2'J6. 000  19.206.000  -1-760.000     

8215.000  ^8.452,000  8.240.000  8,412.000  8,412, XW  -197)00                -40,  jOO            -i-$172,000  

8  902,000  9.149,000  9,149,000  9,149  000  9,149,000  -547  000 

726,000  170.000  170.000  170.000  170.000  -556,.)00                          . 

1  948  000.000  2.048.000,000  (")  2, 048. 000. 'JX)  1.948.-000.000  -100,000,000   -1  948.000.000     -$100. 000, 000 


Footnotes  at  end  o(  tables. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATICNAL)  AUTHORITY  f  OR  1969  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1970-Xontinu.d 
I  [Note:  All  amounts  arein  the  form  of  definite  appropriations  unless  otherwise  inditatedl 


Aiency  and  item 

(0 


fieyv  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1969 

c(enated  to 

date)  > 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal  year 
1970 » 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House 

biU 

(*) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

In  Senate 

bill 

(5) 


Increase  (-  )  or  decrease  (-)  Conterence  agreement  compared  with- 


Conlerence 
agreement 

(6) 


Appropriations 
1969 

0> 


Budget 
estimates  1970 

(8) 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate  bill 
(10) 


TITLE  III— RELATED  AGENCIES— Continued 


Federal  Radiation  Council. 

President's   Committee   on   Con- 
lu-rier  Interests 

halionai  tonmiission  on  Product 
iSielv 

Presuent's  Council  on  Youth  Op- 
portunity ...         

Agency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
irnerican  Affairs       


J127.0O0 
421.000 
525.  000 


Paynenl  10  the  Corporation  tor 
PuDlic  Broadcasting  ... 


5. 000.  000 


$124,000 

450. 000 

1,475,000 

357,000 

510,000 

•15.000,000 


$124,000 

450.000 

1.475,000 

510,000 


$124,000 

450, 000 

1,475,000 

300. 000 

510,000 

15,000,000 


$124,000 

450.  000 

1.475,000 

300.000 

blO,  000 


-$3,000 
-r  29,  000  . 
-950, 000 
-300,000 
-510.000 


-$57,000 


-$300,000 


15,000,000        -10,000.000 --.       4-15.000.000 


r3nd  total  ne*  budget  (obli 

.ational)  authority.   ...  19,327.033,800    19. 

^uRSisling  ot  — 
Uetinite  appropriations: 

Regular 

1958  special  funds., 
irdetiniteappioptialions 
Regular 


.834,125,700    17,573,602,700    21.363.391.700    19,747,153.200      ^420,119,400        -86,972,500+2,173.550.500-1.616.238.500 

-86,972,500  4-2,173,550,500  -1,616,238,500 


18,198,833,500    19,807,020,700    17.546.497,700    21.336,286,700    19.720.048.200   -1. 521. 214, 700 


90,965,000 


26,421,000 
1970  advance 1,010.814.300 


27.105.000 


27.105.000 


27,105.000 


27.105.000 


-90,965,000 

4-684. 000 
.010,814,300 


ciudes  supplemental  appropriations.  Amounts  do  not  reflect  reserves  created  pursuant  to 

''"wd'^fdM^am^dments  contained  in  H.Doc.91-100andH.DOC.  91-113. 

■  lude   b™get  amendment  of  $26,928,000  (S.  Do9^91-41)  which  the  House  did  not  consider. 
1  .eludes  budget  amendment  ot  $750,000  (S.  Dm.  91-41)  which  the  House  did  not  consider. 

:  1  eluded  under  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Salaries  and  expenses,  in  1970  .Hmini, 

Included  under     Environmental  control"  and  "salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Adminis- 
l-ator  "  in  1970.  ,  .      „.   ,, 

Formerly  budgeted  under   'Radiological  health. 

•  Included  under  "Mental  health"  in  1970.  .   .„  ,a7n 

■  Included  under   "Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services    in  1970.^ 
Formerly  budgeted  under  "Health  services  research  and  development 
included  under   "Regional  medical  programs"  in  1970  ,  ,  ,„„ 
Considered  in  connection  with  the  Second  Supp  emental  '^PP'oPf't ""  ™=V,;,1ri.=."  in  1970 

.  included  under  "Construction  of  health,  educational,  research,  and  library  facilities    m  1970. 
V  J  055  000  not  considered  by  House  due  to  laclx  of  authorization 
Jl  :26.()OO.0OO  not  considered  by  House  due  to  lack  of  authorization, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conierence  agreement  total  for  this  bill  is 
now  $19,747,153,200. 

This  is  $420,119,400  over  last  year's  ap- 
propriation and  $86,972,500  under  the 
Nixon  budget.  I  repeat  $86,972,500  under 
the  request  of  the  Administration.  This 
conference  bill  now  is  $2,173,550,500  over 
the  House  passed  bUl.  This  includes  the 
consideration  by  the  Senate  of  an  addi- 
tional $3,338,531,000  in  administrative 
requests  which  the  House  did  not  con- 
.Mder.  and  $1,616,238,500  under  the  Sen- 
ate passed  bill. 

Since  the  conferees  did  not  agree  to 
include  advance  funding  for  title  I,  ESEA, 
a  comparison  excluding  advance  funding 
from  the  budget  request  and  the  confer- 
ence agreement  might  be  helpful.  The 
budget  estimate  would  then  be  $18,608,- 
125,700.  The  conference  allowance  is  $19.- 
747,153,200,  or  an  increase  of  $1,139,- 
027,500  over  the  budget  estimate.  Most 
of  this  increase  was  added  on  the  House 
floor  and  was  not  in  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  for  a 
q'.ieslion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  elimination  of  the 
advance  funding  which  is  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $1  billion;  is  that  only  a  tempo- 
rary elimination?  It  is  understood,  as  I 
understand  it.  that  that  will  be  funded 
alter  the  first  of  the  year,  so  that  it  really 
does  not  mean  very  much  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Congress  may  wait 
•0  make  this  appropriation  for  advanced 


and 


1  Includes  $78,740,000  previously  carried  under  ""Elementary  and  secondary  education" 
$14  500  000  previously  earned  under  "Higher  education".  ,    ^^     ,.       .<=r  •  n-n.n 

■■Includes  funds  tor    "Educational  broadcasting  facilities,"  formerly  budgeted  under     Depart- 
mental Management."  .         ,      ..         , 

'« $60  000  not  considered  by  House  due  to  lack  ot  authorization.  «(:  orm  nm  Inr 

I' The  budget  requested  j228.600.000  for  "fraternal  and  child  health     and  $56,800,000  lor 

"Child  Welfare." 
"' Nnt  considered  due  to  lack  01  authorization.  ,,  ^^      .  ,  . 

:■.  IncuX  St  amendnient  ot  $2,893,000  (S,  Doc.  91-34)  vyhich  the  House  did  no   consider, 
nc  ude!  budfe  amendment  ot  $19,700,000  (S.  Doc.  91-34)  which  the  House  did  no  consider. 
:-  Include!  budget  amendment  ot  $252,000  (S,  Dx.  91-34)  which  the  House  did  not  consider. 
j<  Included  under  "Libraries  and  community  services    m  19/0.  ^^      .  j 

:-  Includes  budget  arnend 'ent  ol  $172,000  (S.  Doc.  9M1)  which  the  House  did  not  consider. 

the  House  did  not  consider. 


funding  next  year.  I  suspect  this  item  will 
come  up  in  the  fiscal  1971  budget,  with 
the  President  again  asking  for  funding. 
We  did  not  include  this  because  at  the 
time  we  considered  it,  it  had  not  been  au- 
thorized, and  is  not  authorized  today  so 
it  is  a  matter  for  future  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Outside  of  that  item, 
which  is  a  substantial  item,  and  some- 
thing that  the  President  asked  for,  what 
other  changes,  if  any,  were  made  by  the 
conferees  following  the  letter  of  the 
President  of  last  week? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  can  say  the  House 
was  over  the  budget  estimate  and  the 
Senate  was  over  the  House.  We.  as  is 
usual,  in  the  conference  committee,  split 
the  difference  about  down  the  middle 
on  many  of  the  items,  but  the  conference 
report  did  total  $19,747,153,200,  which  is 
under  the  President's  estimate  if  we  in- 
clude this  advance  funding  of  $86,972.- 
500.  The  conference  cut  $1,616,238,500 
from  the  Senate  passed  total.  That  cut 
was  mostly  the  advance  funding,  with 
other  items  dividir.g  up  the  difference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  passed 
bill. 

The  HEW  total  in  the  bill  is  $16,724.- 
805,200.  The  bill,  which  also  contains  all 
the  functions  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. On  HEW,  the  final  conference  fig- 
ure was  $35,713,500  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate. That  consisted  mainly  of  the  ma- 
jor areas  the  President  complaint  is 
about.  I  suppose. 

Most  of  the  education  increases  were 
allowed  on  the  House  floor  and  supported 


by  both  parties.  The  impacted  aid  in- 
crease in  the  Senate  was  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott) 

The  table  will  clearly  indicate  where 
the  House  or  Senate  increased  or  de- 
creased the  President's  requests,  and 
where  their  suggested  priorities  are  ex- 
pressed. The  conferees  cut  out  practically 
all  the  construction  items,  knowing  that 
the  administration  would  not  fund  those 
amounts  for  construction  as  has  been 
stated  by  the  administration. 

Then  there  is  air  pollution — we  split 
the  difference.  Remember,  the  Senate  put 
in  something  like  $23.1  million  more  than 
was  in  the  bill.  We  allowed  $13  million 
in  the  conference.  The  House  added  $104 
million  for  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
grants,  a  $398  miUion  increase  for  im- 
pacted aid.  These  and  other  increases 
add  up  to  incresises  over  what  the  Pres- 
ident said  he  wanted.  However,  in  total, 
including  all  the  requests,  we  are  under 
the  estimates  $86  million, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  put  this 
tabulation  in  the  Record,  so  Senators 
can  examine  it  between  now  and  the 
time  we  convene  on  January  19,  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  yield,  we  are  all  very  in- 
debted to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  for  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  labor  in  this  matter,  which 
he  has  directed  so  patiently  and  with 
such    great    interest    and     dedication 
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throughout  the  long  period  of  dehbera- 
tions.  and  I  express  the  hope  that  when 
we  return  on  the  19th  of  January  pos- 
sibly some  way  may  be  found  by  which 
can  arrive  at  a  situation  which  would 
permit  a  favo/able  solution  as  between 
Congress  and  the  President.  I  must 
admit  that  m  these  wanlm^  hours  of  the 
session  that  solution  has  not  occurred  to 
me.  but  as  we  no  on  what  is  really  a  well- 
deserv-ed  vacation,  all  of  'is  may  bear  m 
mind  the  possibility  of  some  means 
whereb>  we  .(in  rind  an  area  oi  agree- 
ment I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  of  my 
help  in  that  .secrch  for  an  area  of  agree- 
ment, because  this  is  a  ver>'  miportant 
bill 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  apprec.ate  the  co- 
oporation  of  ihe  minority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  also  the 
help  of  the  Democratic  leadership  I  hap- 
pen to  think  that  this  Labor- HEW  ap- 
propriation bill,  as  it  came  out  of  con- 
ference, is  a  ver>-  good  meaoure  for  the 
American  people  Most  of  the  arguments 
m  conference  were  over  amendments 
that  ha(l  been  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Stnatp.such  as  the  aid  to  impacted  areas 
amendment  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I  voted 
against  many  of  tho.se  amendm.ents 
However  the  fact  Is  that  the  budget 
fliKure  approved  by  the  House  was  way 
over  the  level  requested  in  the  revised 
budget  request  The  Senate  also  ap- 
I'.oved  a  Labor-HEW  budget  above  the 
House  figure  That  is  the  situation  we 
faced   going   into  the  conference 

I  think  the  decision  to  pass  a  continu- 
ing resolution  wa.s  wise,  in  view  of  the 
th.eatened  veto  b\  Preside:. t  Nixor.  That 
will  give  the  agencies  and  the  programs 
involved  one-twelfth  of  the  House-pas.sed 
appropnaMon  level  until  Januar:-'  30 — 
which  IS  an  increa.se  much  different  then 
over  last  year's  appropriation  level  In 
some  instances  it  will  be  a  little  lower, 
and  in  some  cases  they  will  even  benef^.t 
temporarily  by  this  action.  When  Con- 
gress reconvenes  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  first  order  of  business  will  be 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  will 
make  a  motion  to  approve  the  confer- 
ence report,  as  the  House  did  yesterday 

Then  the  Senate  can  vvoik  its  will  m 
deciding  whether  to  accept  the  conference 
'•eport  wh.ch  was  pas,^ed  overwheuninfily 
by  the  House  If  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
conference  report,  and  I  expect  it  v.'ill, 
;t  '.vould  then  immediately  go  to  the 
White  House,  and  the  President  would 
eith.-r  veto  the  Labor  and  HE'A'  a;'pro- 
priaiion  bill  or  ne  would  approve  it. 

I  am  ver\-  ho.oeful  that  the  President 
will  take  a  longer  look  at  some  of  the 
programs  contained  in  this  important 
bill,  hecause  I  ih.nk  it  is  a  very  good  bill. 
Th.^re  is  an  argument  over  -.vhere  to  put 
the  priorities  in  our  P'ederal  budget  but 
this  certainly  ls  one  area  where  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  stingv  A  matority  of  both 
the  Senate  and  Hoase  beheve  that  the 
pnonfes  et  in  this  bill  are  .  orrect.  Con- 
gress has  slac.hed  the  President's  budget 
by  nearly  $7  'jilhon  but  feit  obliged  to  add 
a  little  over  $1  bdlion  m  this  vital  area  of 
domestic  concern  I  do  not  say  tins  in 
partisan  fashion,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
are  fighting  inflation  when  we  allow  for 
a  constant  shortage  of  health  manpower 
The  research  in  health  has  been  excellent 


but  we  must  put  ihLs  research  to  work  m 
providing  more  doctors,  dentists,  nurses 
and  allied  health  personnel  There  is  a 
fain*,  light  at  Uie  end  of  the  tunnel  But 
cutting  back  on  healtli  manpower  will 
make  the  dellverv  of  health  from  our  re- 
-sear-h  efTort  a  very  dlfBcult  task 

.\t:  SCOTT  I  think  Uie  researcii  fea- 
ture of  tlie  bill  IS  very  good 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  There  is  a  siiorlage 
of  about  50.000  doctors.  There  is  a  short - 
at,e  of  dentists  If  anyone  does  not  be- 
lieve this.  I  ,lare  them  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  a  dentist  and  then  breaK 
the  appointment 

Mr  SrOTT  It  IS  'list  like  pulling  teeth 
to  get  an  appointment  with  a  dentist 

Mr  MAGNUSON  We  need  health 
manpower  to  deliver  patient  care  to  the 
people  We  have  gained  a  great  deal  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Wp  are  making 
tareakthrnughs  in  many  areas  of  re- 
search 

In  the  field  of  education  I  am  .some- 
what of  a  moderate  Many  Members  of 
Ci.ngre.ss  wanted  to  provide  much  higher 
appropriations  The  House  voted  more 
Tlian  SI  billion  over  requested  amount. 
I  suppose  the  needs  of  education  are  that 
great  It  also  depends  on  what  our  ca- 
pabilities are 

I  close  with  thLs  one  statement  I  do 
nut  mean  to  be  partisan  about  it.  but 
I  think  tiiat  with  a  gro.ss  national  prod- 
u<  t  of  S999  iMllion.  an  expenditure  of  an 
additional  SI  2  billion  for  these  pro- 
grams, for  the  poor,  the  handicapped, 
the  ill.  and  for  education  is  not  going 
to  .shake  the  great  fiscal  foundation  of 
this  country 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  Republican  and  a  Democrat. 
First  I  quote  a  Democrat,  the  Greek  poet 
Menander,  who  said.  "We  live  not  as 
we  would,  but  as  we  must."  Then  I  quote 
a  Republican.  Grover  Cleveland,  who 
said.  "It  IS  a  condition  which  confronts 
us — not  a  theory  "  So  we  must  go  over 
until  January 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  offers  us 
some  hope  from  a  quarter  from  which 
It  was  least  expected 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    I  yield 

Mr  DOLE  The  charge  has  been  made 
that  President  Nixon  is  anti-cducation . 
that  he  proposes  to  close  cancer  clinics. 
I  think  tlie  point  at  issue  is  between 
priorities  on  the  one  hand,  and  fighting 
inflation  on  the  other;  but  it  appears,  as 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  illus- 
trated, that  ther*>  is  still  some  hope  we 
can  avoid  a  confrontation  on  Janua'-y 
19  or  20.  whatever  the  date  is.  There 
IS  still  .some  room  for  giving  en  both 
sides,  as  I  understand. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  do  not  know  f 
that  is  true  All  through  this  controversy, 
no  one  has  talked  to  me  about  this  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  I  do  not  have  any 
idea  what  they  are  thinking.  As  far  as 
I  know,  no  one  has  talked  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee So  I  am  going  to  leave  on 
that  note  and  also  a  Kappy  Christmas" 
wish  for  my  collta!;ues  on  the  Republican 
side. 

Mr.  DOLE   The  Senator  indicates 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  indicate  a  hope. 


I  think  It  IS  a  good  bill  when  and  if  you 
take  a  long  look  at  it.  It  may  be  a  little 
high  in  some  of  these  vital  areas.  I  ad- 
mire the  dedication  and  spirit  of  the 
personnel  workii;!:  at  HEW.  but  they  all 
want  a  fair  advantage.  I  think  it  is  a 
gi)Od  bill,  and  believe  the  President  will 
hnd  It  so  when  he  examines  it  himself 

The  conference  committee  was  unani- 
mous in  Its  approval.  We  finished  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  in  4' 2  hours.  The 
Republicans  and  Democrats  agreed  to 
■he  priorities  .set  and  to  the  level  of 
funding 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  served  m 
the  House  He  knows  how  tough  the 
are  U)  deal  with  We  got  this  bill  passed 
becau.^e  Memoers  of  the  Congress  sun- 
.lort  these  pio-rams  Its  pr.orities  mu.^t 
be  evaluated  bv  the  Pre  irient  No  cne  r- 
against  efTorrs  m  the  lield  of  health 
ed  icatlon  or  welfare.  C.incre.ss  eval- 
uated the  priorities,  and  decided  on  a 
..lightly  diiferent  course  of  action  th.m 
the  White  House  suggested  in  its  budget. 

Mr  DOLE.  We  agree  that  reasonable 
men  can  rench  ;i  reas:)nable  conclus'.o'i 
which  may  be  different.  So  I  see  son^' 
hope  m  Januarv 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  IS  not  inflationary 

Let  us  talk  about  ho.-pital  costs.  In: 
a  moment.  Why  are  hospital  costs  so 
high'.'  It  Is  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of 
manpower  I  need  not  tell  anybody  in 
this  body  about  that  fact.  Everyone  lis- 
tenmg  to  me  in  this  Chamber  has  either 
had  the  experience  with  high  hospital 
costs  himself  or  has  had  someone  in  hi.^ 
family  who  has.  We  do  not  have  the 
trained  manpower  to  deliver  health  care 
We  have  a  crisis,  it  is  not  just  because  of 
a  lack  of  research  it  is  due  to  our  being 
unable  to  deliver  the  results  of  that 
health  research.  That  is  the  issue  we 
must  focus  upon  and  this  measure  docs 
rhat  was  one  of  the  big  priorities  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  this  bill. 

Of  course,  we  need  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. I  can  remember  when  there  was 
not  any  Federal  aid  to  education  at  all 
I  can  remember  when  I  was  the  author 
of  the  first  bill  which  permitted  the  en- 
trance of  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  health  field.  I  refer  to  the  creation 
of  the  Cancer  Institute  in  1938.  I  have 
been  associated  with  the  health  field  for 
a  long  time,  in  19^8.  the  argument  was 
not  the  amount  of  money  involved.  The 
argument  was  whether  there  was  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  get  into  the  health 
or  research  field.  When  that  question 
was  resolved,  there  was  no  argument  as 
to  money.  That  budget  amounted  to  only 
SI  million.  Now  it  is  $190  million. 

We  are  moving  ahead  but  I  think  we 
can  move  a  little  faster  with  this  bill. 
The  real  problem  is  in  the  delivering  of 
health  care  and  the  high  co.sts  of  hos- 
pital .services  and  the  terrible  shortage 
i'f  doctors.  There  is  a  shortage  of  50,000 
doctors  in  this  coimtry.  Based  on  the 
percentage  of  doctors  to  our  population, 
'.ve  have  fewer  doctors  in  this  coimtry 
than  any  other  free  coimtry  in  tlie 
world. 

That  IS  a  startling  lact.  We  have  in 
the  bill  a  small  amount  of  money — we 
raised  it — for  kidney  machines.  About 
10,000  people  are  going  to  die  in  the  next 
year   because   they   cannot   deliver  the 
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manpower  or  the  machines.  It  is  not 
.so  much  the  cost  of  the  machines  but  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  the  trained 
people  who  know  how  to  use  them.  We 
can  now  save  about  two  of  eight.  But 
eight  are  going  to  die.  The  same  is  true 
With  heart  disease  and  many  other 
diseases,  including  cancer  and  lung 
diseases. 

We  do  not  have  enough  teachers  in 
this  country.  We  could  argue  from  now 
imtil  Christmas  Eve  on  the  quality  and 
quantitv  of  teachers,  but  a  teacher  is  a 
leacher,  and  in  this  country  we  need 
more  and  better  ones.  We  had  an  argu- 
ment about  the  Teacher  Corps,  the  Sen- 
ate has  often  argued  about  this  program 
but  we  increased  the  amount  in  the  Sen- 
ate quite  a  bit  because  we  felt  it  was 
needed. 

These  are  the  priorities  that  we  m 
Congress  are  talking  about,  and  I  am 
■ust  hopeful  that  in  the  next  2V2  or  3 
weeks  someone  downtown  will  sit  down 
and  take  a  good  long  look  at  what  has 
been  provided  for  in  this  bill.  We  think  it 
IS  a  good  bill,  and  most  of  Members  of 
I  he  House  of  Representaives  think  it  is 
a  good  bill.  They  voted  261  to  110  yester- 
day in  adopting  the  conference  report; 
-.hat  indicates  it  is  a  good  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate and  Houte  voted  for  it  by  even  a  more 
overwhelming  majority  in  passing  the 
bill.  Most  of  the  amendments  in  the  bill 
were  put  m  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  more  were  added  in  the  Senate  floor 
action. 

I  think  people  have  a  feeling  of  appro- 
bation about  certain  segments  of  it.  We 
iiad  some  testimony  on  the  question  of 
what  we  could  do  about  strokes  and 
spinal  injuries.  Few  people  realize  that 
spinal  injuries  in  this  country  cause  more 
problems  and  more  trouble  than  any- 
thing else,  due  to  the  large  number  of 
automobile  accidents.  There  are  120.000 
people  involved  in  automobile  accidents 
.innually,  and  somebody  always  gets  in- 
ured. 'We  have  few  clinics  to  deal  with 
I  hat  problem. 

In  the  held  of  education,  we  put  In 
an  additional  $15  million  for  bilingual 
tducation.  This  aids  the  Mexican- 
American — I  guess  some  Swedes  are  in- 
volved in  this,  too.  who  cannot  talk  very 
"ood  English. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  Norwegians? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  Norwegians, 
ves.  But  these  are  the  issues  we  were 
talking  about  in  all  seriousness,  and  we 
did  not  pass  this  bill  because  of  any  kind 
of  a  lobby.  We  think  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  of  the  people  is  the 
Nation's  first  priority  and  we  hope  the 
President  when  he  evaluates  this  meas- 
ure will  change  his  mind  and  sign  this 
important  appropriation  measure. 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ip.aninous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
;:i  recess  while  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  notify  the  President 
!  h.at  we  have  finished  with  our  business. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  add,  we  sincerely  hope  the  President 
will  have  no  suggestions  to  make. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l^ore.  Does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
request  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  2  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  2:54  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


REPORT    OF    PRESIDENTIAL    NOTI- 
FICATION COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  I  have 
had  a  talk  with  the  President.  He  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  no  further  business 
on  hand  for  the  Senate  to  consider  at 
this  time. 

Unless  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  some  further  comments,  I  am 
about  to  make  the  concluding  motion  of 
this  session. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield,  the 
long-awaited  moment  neanng  as  it  is, 
the  President,  upon  being  asked  what  his 
desires  were,  said  that  his  principal  de- 
sire was  that  we  have  a  very  happy  holi- 
day season  and  a  happy  New  Year  and 
that  we  all  return  refreshed  on  the  19th 
of  January, 

We  expressed  the  same  wish  to  him.  He 
has  indicated  that  he  has  no  other  re- 
quest to  make  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  and 
therefore  will  join  in  the  motion  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  about  to 
make, 

ADJOURNMENT  SINE  DIE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wish- 
ing everyone  a  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happy  and,  hopefully,  a  peaceful  New 
Year,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
475,  previously  agreed  to,  that  the  Senate 
stand  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  <at  2 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.  Tuesday. 
December  23, 1969  J  the  Senate  adjourned 
sine  die.  

ENROUjED  bills  and  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED  SUBSEQUENT 
TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Subsequent  to  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate,  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  tmder  authority  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  476.  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate : 

On  December  24, 1969  : 

S.  1075.  An  act  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  environment,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR  944.  An  act  to  amend  section  404(d) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  by  Increas- 
ing the  maximum  rates  of  per  diem  allow- 
ance and  reimbursement  authorized,  under 


certain   circumstances,  to  meet  the   actual 
expenses  of  travel; 

HR.  14227.  An  act  to  amend  section  1401a 
(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  adjustments  of  retired  pay  to  reflect 
changes  in  Consumer  Price  Index; 

H.R.  14571.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  certain  employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
.:)ther  purposes; 

fl.R.  15071.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  duty-free  status  of  certain 
gifts  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing in  combat  zones; 

H.R.  15209.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  1040.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  time  for  fUlng  the  Economic  Report  and 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  1041.  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing that  the  second  regular  session  of  the 
91st  Congress  convene  at  noon  on  Monday, 
Januarv  19.  1970. 

On  December  29.  1969: 

H.R.  4293.  An  act  vo  provlda  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports: 
and 

H.R  13270  An  act  to  reform  the  Income 
lax  laws. 


ENROLLED  BILl.  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED  SUBSEQUENT 
TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  DecemlJer  26,  1969.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  1075.  An  act  lo  establish  a  national 
policy  for  The  environment,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  autliorlze 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

APPROVAL    OF    BILLS    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS     SUBSEQUENT    TO 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  first  .session  of  the  91st  Congress, 
notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  that 
he  had  approved  and  signed  the  follow- 
ing acts  and  joint  resolutions: 
On  December  23,  1969 : 
S   2577.  An  act  to  lower  Interest  rates  and 
f.ght  inflation;  to  help  housing,  small  busi- 
ness  and  employment:  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability   of    mortgage   credit;    and    for    other 
purposes. 

On  December  24.  1969: 
S  1108.  .-^.n  act  10  waive  the  acreage  limita- 
tions of  section  Kb)  of  the  act  of  June  14. 
1926  as  amended,  with  respect  to  convey- 
ance of  lands  to  the  State  of  Nevada  for 
inclusion  in  the  Valley  of  Fire  State  Park; 
S  2734.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York  rail- 
road passenger  transportation  compact: 

S  2864.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relatrng  to  liousing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3169.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  ^.mended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.J.  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Inter- 
state compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  and 
S.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  SUies  to  organize  and  hold  a  diplo- 
matic conference  in  the  United  States  in 
fiscal  vear   1970  to  negotiate   a  Patent  Co- 
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operation    Treaty    and    authorize    in    appro- 
priation therefor 

On  December  28.  1969 

3  59  An  act  to  authorize  the  .Secretary  >f 
the  .^rTny  to  adjust  the  legl.slatlve  Jurlsdlc- 
uan  exercised  bv  the  United  States  over 
;»nd3  within  the  Army  National  Guard  fa- 
cility, Ethan  Allen,  and  the  CS  Army  Mate- 
riel Conrmand  PTrlng  Range  UnderhUl.  Vt 
On  December  30.  19«9 

3  85  .An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand  gravel  stone, 
clay  and  similar  materials  m  certain  lands 
to  Emugene  Ttlmon  of  Logan  County. 
Ark 

3  80  .An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
.\grlculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay  and  sinvilar  materials  in  certain  lands 
to  Enoch  A  Lowder  of  Logan  County 
Ark 

3  8!  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
.Agricul'-Vire  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay  and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands 
to  J  B  Smith  and  Sula  E  Smith,  of  Maga- 
zine  Ark 

S  82  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay  and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands 
to  Wayne  Tllmon  and  Emugene  Tllmon  of 
Lo^n  County  Ark  . 

9  740"  An  act  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Commlt'M'  on  Opportunities  fur  Spanish- 
speaking  People,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S  2325  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  Cnlted 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
tions in  grades  OS- 16    QS-17    and  OS-  18: 

3  2917  An  act  to  pro',  ide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

3  3016  An  act  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nonaic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes 

SJ  Res  117  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  e.xpenaes  of  the  OfBce  of 
Intergovernmen'a!  Relations,  and  for  other 
purpi.>se8.  and 

SJ  Res  154  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  January  1970  as  National  Blood 
Donor  Mcnth  ' 

On  January  1.  1970: 

S  1075  An  act  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  environment,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  in  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  for  other  purp<ises 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  23.  1969; 

PORilCN       CLAIMS      SETTLXMENT       COMMISSION 

Lyle  S  Oarlock,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Claims  Seflement  Com- 
rrusslon  of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of 
J  years  from  Ociuber  22.  1969.  vice  Leonard  v. 
B.  Sutton,  term  expired 
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In  mz  AaifT 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment m  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tlooii  3284  and  3307 

T'o  be  major  general 

MaJ  Gen  Oeorge  Edward  Pickett.  577-64- 
0390,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U  3  Army  i 

MaJ  Oen  Roger  Merrill  UUy  176  . 32  2881. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  generEil, 
U  3   -Army  i 

MaJ  Oen  Woodrow  Wilson  Vaughan.  444- 
40-8227  .Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U  3  Army  i 

MaJ  Oen  Gilbert  Hume  Woodward.  224- 
52-«4a5.  Army  of  the  United  States  i  briga- 
dier general.  U  3  Army) 

MaJ  Oen  Glenn  David  Walker.  425-07- 
7949.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U  3  .Armyi 

Lt  Oen  Melvln  Zals.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 
the  United  States  i  brigadier  general.  U.3. 
.\rmy  i 

MaJ  Gen  William  Charles  Orlbble,  Junior. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brig- 
adier general,  U  3  Army) 

MaJ  Gen  Edward  Leon  Rowny.  219-16- 
3284,  Army  of  the  United  States  ( brigadier 
general.  US  Armyi 

MaJ  Oen  John  Norton.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier.  US.  Army). 

MaJ  Gen  W.^lter  Jamea  Woolwlne,  704- 
12-6183,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier Kenrrul.  U  .S   .Army  i 

Maj  Oen  James  William  Sutherland.  Jr  . 
432-01  3212  Army  of  the  United  States 
.  brigadier  geneml.  U  S  Army) . 

Jiaj  Oen.  Elmer  Hugo  Aimqulst.  Jr..  224- 
52  8768  .\rmy  .if  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier ({ener.il.  U  S  Army  i 

MaJ  Oen  Leo  Bond  Jonee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  brigadier  general 
U  S   .Army  i 

MaJ  Gen  William  .Albert  Becker.  452-14- 
2696.  Army  of  the  United  Stiues  i  brigadier 
general.  U  3   .\rmy  i 

Lt  Oen  Frederick  Carlton  Weyand,  565- 
01-7616.  .Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general   U  3   .\rmyi 

Lt  Gen  George  Ir^nn  Porsythe.  517-07- 
9904.  .Army  of  the  United  States  i  brigadier 
general,  U  3   .^^my  i 

MiiJ  Oen  Orwln  Clark  Talbott.  572-03- 
9875.  Army  of  the  United  Stiites  i  brigadier 
general.  U  S   Army  > 

MaJ  Gen,  Walter  Philip  Leber.  499-01- 
2011.  .Army  of  the  United  States  i  brigadier 
general.  U  3   .\rmy  i 

MaJ  Oen  John  Hancock  Hay.  Jr  517-05- 
*>3(i4.  .^rmy  of  the  Umted  States  i  brigadier 
general.  U  3   .\rmy  i . 

MaJ  Gen.  Richard  Joe  Seltz.  514-03- 9046, 
.Army  of  the  United  States  i  brigadier  general. 
U  3   .\rmy  I 

MaJ  Gen  Clarence  Joseph  Lang.  480-  09- 
•SJ-'l!,  Armv  L)f  the  United  States  i  brigadier 
geneml,  U  3   .\m\y 

MaJ  Gen    Ellis  Warner  Williamson.  238-22- 
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3130.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U  S   .Army  i 

Lt  Gen  William  Eugene  DePuy.  503-16- 
0459,  .Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
Kenerul.  U  S   .Armyi 

MaJ.  Oen  Richard  Tliomas  Knowles.  340- 
10-3134.  .Army  ot  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U  3  Army  i 

MaJ.  Gen  John  Russell  Deane.  Jr  .  460  64- 
(X)04.  .Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  US  Armyi 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  December  23.  1969: 
In   iKr  Army 

The  following-named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions :i442and  3447 

To   be   brtgadier  general 
Chaplain      (Colonel)      Gerhardt      Wilfred 
Hyatt,    XXX-XX-XXXX.    Army    of    the     United 
Stales  (lieutenant  colonel,  US,  Army), 

In  thi  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Allen  M.  Shlnn.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233. 

Rear  Adm,  Frederic  A.  Bardshar,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  William  J. 
Nelson,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel  and  ending 
TTiomas  P.  Zurla.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
apjjeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
December  12.  1969. 

In  the  Navy 

The  nominations  beginning  David  G. 
Adams,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Charles  T. 
Walter.  Jr..  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant 
(J.g.l  and  a  temporary  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeaired  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
December  12.  1969. 

The  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  Dean 
Aanerud,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Charles 
K.  Kicker,  to  be  lieutenant  commander, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  December  16,   1969, 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  Michael  R. 
.Antonelll,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing George  E  Zaklelarz.  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received 
by  ihe  Senate  and  .appeared  In  the  Concres- 
sio.VAL  Record  on  December   12,   1969, 
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THE  9 1ST  CONGRESS— ITS  RECORD 
OF  INITIATIVE  AND  INNOVATION 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,   December   23.   1969 

Mr  McCORMACK,  Mr  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the 
first  session  of  the  91si  Congress  has 
seized  the  initiative  and  been  innovative 
in  every  significant  area  of  legislation. 


Its  record  in  thi.s  respect  stands  out  in 
sharp  contrast  to  that  of  the  execiulve 
branch 

Early  this  year  I  ursjed  the  chairmen 
of  the  .several  committees  of  the  House  to 
promptly  review  the  various  legislative 
iiiea.s  falling  *nthin  their  jurisdiction 
and  to  move  ahead  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  on  the  major  bills  that  Con- 
gress would  have  to  deal  with  during  this 
session.  I  am  most  gratified  with  the 
response  i^iven  my  request  In  every  major 
field  the  committee  chairmen  moved 
promptly  to  fill  the  vacuum  created  by 


the  lacic  of  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions. In  all  too  many  cases,  imfortu- 
nateli",  their  eflorts  were  severely  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  recommendations  and 
cooperation  from  the  executive  branch. 
For  example.  Chairman  Celler  on 
Januarj-  6  introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 179  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident This  was  in  response  to  the  near 
constitutional  crisis  resulting  from  last 
year's  presidential  election.  He  com- 
menced public  hearings  on  February  5. 
President   Nixon   did   not   transmit   his 
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message  on  electorEil  college  reform  until 
February  24.  I  am  informed  that  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell  on  at  least  three 
occasions  requested  a  delay  in  appearing 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
^; rounds  that  he  was  as  yet  not  prepaured 
to  set  forth  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. He  finally  appeared  before  the 
Judiciary-  Committee  on  March  13,  over  5 
w  f^ks  after  the  commencement  of  hear- 
;:.i:s  and  almost  3  weeks  after  the  sub- 
nu.ssion  of  President  Nixon's  message. 
Only  after  the  House  had  passed  the 
direct  election  amendment  did  President 
.sixon  see  fit  to  give  it  his  endorsement. 

House  Joint  Resolution  681  would 
.iinend  the  Constitution  to  abolish  the 
lU'Ctoral  college  system  for  electing  the 
Pcsident  and  Vice  President.  There 
\\ould  be  substituted  a  direct  popular 
liection  with  the  requirement  that  40 
pt  rcent  of  the  popular  vote  must  be  se- 
cured for  election.  If  no  candidate  re- 
ceives such  a  number,  a  rimoff  election 
would  be  held  between  the  candidates 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes. 
Tie  times  and  places  and  mtirmer  of 
■Si. ding  elections  and  inclusion  on  the 
ij.illot  are  to  be  prescribed  by  each  State 
It  islature.  but  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  alter  such  regulations.  It 
u  luld  also  provide  for  a  uniform  election 
(iav.  to  be  determined  by  Congress. 
tlixiughout  the  United  States.  Finally  it 
',  (uild  give  Congress  authority  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  case  of  the  death  or 
\>.  ithdrawal  of  any  candidate  for  Pres- 
id.nt  or  Vice  President  before  the  elec- 
u '11.  and  for  the  case  of  the  death  of  a 
Pre.sident-elect  or  Vice  President-elect. 

The  Congress  in  1969  enacted  the  most 
comprehensive  tax  reform  bill  in  exist- 
ence. The  measure  would  provide  tax  re- 
liei  by  increasing  the  personal  exemption 
ai-.d  the  standard  deduction  and  by  pro- 
viding a  special  tax-free  allowance  for 
lo'.v-income  individuals,  and  by  taxing 
Mimle  persons  at  new  rates  lower  than  the 
present  ones.  The  personal  exemption, 
now  $600.  would  rise  to  $650  on  July  1, 
U<70.  remain  at  that  level  through  1971, 
i.iii  then  increase  to  $700  for  1972  and 
^-T'lO  for  1973.  The  present  $1,000  stand- 
aid  deduction  would  be  increased  in 
t;v.:es  to  $2,000  by  1973.  It  includes  a 
whole  new  concept  in  the  tax  law.  a 
■minimum  tax"  aimed  at  preventing 
wealthy  individuals  or  corporations  from 
completely  escaping  the  Federal  income 
tax  The  oil  depletion  allowance  is  re- 
duced from  27 '2  percent  to  22  percent. 

The  tax  reform  measure  is  an  out- 
-laiiding  product  of  congressional  initia- 
tive. The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  annoimced  on  January 
29  that  he  v.ould  begin  extensive  hear- 
it-.as  on  tax  reform,  and  began  those 
liearinps  on  February  18.  It  was  over  2 
months  later  on  April  21.  before  Presi- 
dent Nixon  .<-ent  a  message  on  the  sub- 
lect.  At  that  time.  President  Nixon  said 
ti.it  "comprehensive"  tax  reform  legisla- 
ti  n  would  be  submitted  no  later  than 
November  20.  very  evidently  indicating 
that  even  the  President  did  not  consider 
the  April  21  message  "comprehensive." 
An  administration  draft  bill  never  was 
submitted. 

Nevertheless,    on    April    22,    hearings 
were  held  on  the  Nixon  proposal.  But  the 
administration  sent  Under  Secretary  of 
CXV 2592 — Part  30 
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the  Treasury  Charls  Walker  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Edwin  Cohen  to  testify  for 
Treasury,  not  Treasury  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy. Hearings  on  the  administration 
proposal  were  completed  April  24.  Subse- 
quently, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
went  into  executive  session  and  drafted 
its  own  tax  reform  proposal.  It  passed  the 
House  394  to  30  on  August  6.  Even  the 
House  Republican  leader  hailed  the  bill 
as  "the  most  sweeping  tax  revision  and 
tax  relief  bill  in  the  56  years  since  the 
Federal  income  tax  was  first  adopted." 
The  administration,  however,  double- 
talked,  seeking  credit  for  originating  tax 
reform,  but  telling  special  interest 
groups  what  they  wanted  to  hear.  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Kennedy  recommended 
amendments  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  would  have  transferred 
much  of  the  tax  relief  from  the  low  and 
moderate  income  groups  to  the  wealthy 
and  the  large  corpwrations.  These  regres- 
sive proposals  were  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  progressive  character  of  the 
House  bill  preserved  through  every  legis- 
lative step  to  final  disposition. 

Congressional  leadership  was  also 
demonstrated  in  the  vitally  important 
area  of  education.  Legislation  to  extend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  was  introduced  by  Chairman 
Perkins  on  January  3,  and  healings 
commenced  on  January  15.  Secretary 
Pinch  was  not  prepared  to  testify  before 
March  10,  the  last  day  of  the  hearings. 
H.R.  514  cleared  the  committee  on  March 
18  and  passed  the  House  on  April  23  by 
a  rollcall  vote  of  400  to  17.  The  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1969  would  extend  the  1965  act 
for  2  years,  consolidate  into  a  single 
package  two  ESEA  programs  and  two 
programs  contained  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  extend  the  im- 
pacted area  aid  program  to  children 
living  in  federally  aided  public  housing. 
It  maintained  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
the  current  authorization  level  of  $4,368,- 
500,000  for  all  ESEA  programs,  and  $702 
million  for  grant  impact  aid  programs; 
$235  million  was  provided  for  the  new 
public  housing  impact  aid  program.  This 
measure  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Likewise,  in  the  actual  appropriation 
of  fimds  for  education,  it  was  the  Con- 
gress rather  than  the  administration 
which  proved  to  be  progressive.  President 
Nixon's  budget  had  provided  a  request  of 
$370  million  below  that  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  Congress  by  way  of  con- 
trast acted  to  increase  the  Nixon  request 
by  over  $1  billion  for  education.  Regret- 
tably, the  President  has  criticized  the 
Congress  for  its  proeducation  stance  and 
not  only  ordered  the  increased  fimds 
withheld  from  spending,  but  has  actually 
ordered  education  expenditures  to  be  re- 
duced below  those  of  last  year. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  91st  Con- 
gress also  enacted  the  Insured  Student 
Loan  Emergency  Amendments  of  1969. 
This  measure  in  effect  increases  the  ef- 
fective interest  rate  on  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  to  10  percent.  Regrettably, 
this  action  was  necessitated  by  the  ad- 
ministration's tight  money  policy.  Loans 
were  simply  not  available  at  7  percent.  It 
also  increases  authorizations  for  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan,  work  study, 
and  educational  opportimity  grant  pro- 
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grams  by  $100  million  in  fiscal  1970  and 
$140  million  in  fiscal  1971.  It  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  conduct  a  study  by  March  1, 
1970,  on  bank  practices  which  might  be 
interfering  with  the  gioaranteed  loan 
program.  If  he  finds  that  such  practices 
are  obstructing  the  program  he  could 
take  action  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  students  in  that  area  and 
adopt  new  regulations  for  the  loan  pro- 
gram within  60  days. 

No  facet  of  education  has  been  ne- 
glected by  the  Congress  during  the  past 
session.  For  example,  the  House  has 
passed  a  Gifted  and  Talented  Children 
Educational  Assistance  Act  iH.R.  13304) 
amending  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  include 
State  departments  of  education  services 
for  gifted  and  talented  children  and  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  to  include  fellowships  for  teachers 
pursuing  or  planning  to  pursue  careers 
in  the  special  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  directed  to  determine  the 
usefulness  of  such  special  educational 
programs  to  show  which  existing  Federal 
programs  contribute  to  meeting  these 
needs  in  this  field. 

The  House  has  also  passed  H.R.  13310 
to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Elementar>-  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  provide  spe- 
cial programs — research,  training  and 
model  centers  for  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities.  There  is  authorized 
$6  million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $12  mil- 
lion for  1972,  and  $18  million  for  1973. 
The  measure  also  amends  certain  sec- 
tions of  various  existing  legislation  in- 
cluding the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963,  the  Handi- 
capped Children's  Education  Assistance 
Act,  title  I  of  the  Secondary  and  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act,  and  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  to  include  children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities. 

The  House  also  passed  by  unanimous 
vote  of  290  to  0,  a  long-needed  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969.  H.R.  14252, 
which  authorizes  $29  million  over  3 
years  for  Federal  grants  for  drug  abuse 
education.  The  Secretary  of  House,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  both  educational  institu- 
tions and  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions for  drug  abuse  education,  training 
for  teachers  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, and  community  drug  education 
programs.  There  would  be  established  an 
interagency  coordinating  Council  on 
Drug  Abuse  Education  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  agencies  with  a  substan- 
tial interest  in  drug  abuse  education.  It 
would  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Its  pur- 
pose would  be  to  coordinate  Federal  drug 
abuse  activities.  While  the  administra- 
tion talked  at  great  length  about  the 
drug  problem,  the  Congress  acted. 

Public  Law  91-86,  approved  October  14, 
1969,  will  permit  employer  contributions 
imder  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
for  trust  funds  to  provide  employees, 
their  families  and  their  dependents  with 
scholarships  for  study  at  educational  in- 
stitutions or  for  the  establishment  of 
child  care  centers  for  preschool  and 
school-age  dependents  of  employees. 
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Public  Law  91-61  amends  the  Cap- 
tioned Films  for  the  Deaf  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establLshment  and  operauon  in 
the  National  Capital  Area  of  a  National 
Center  on  Education  Media  and  Ma- 
terials for  the  Handicapped  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  proKram  of  acUvitJes  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  new  educauonal 
technology  m  educational  programs  for 
handicapped  persons  including  designing 
and  developmg.  and  adopung  instruc- 
tional materials  The  Congress  also  en- 
acted a  measure  authorizing  appropria- 
tions of  $15  million  annually  for  Hscal 
years  1971.  1972.  and  1973  for  construc- 
tion of  educational  radio  and  televLsion 
stations  and  $20  milUon  for  1970  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

During  the  past  year,  the  House,  re- 
flecting widespread  national  concern 
over  the  nutritional  levels  enjoyed  by  our 
schoolchildren,  passed  three  important 
measures  designed  to  improve  their  diets. 
On  March  20  we  passed  H  R  515  amend- 
ing the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutriuon  Act  This  bill  would 
arnena  these  acts  to  establish  eligibility 
stanciaftls  by  which  children  would  be 
selected  for  the  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch  and  require  the  States  to  provide 
at  least  4  percent  of  the  matching  re- 
quirement from  State  tax  revenues  This 
figure  would  be  eventually  raised  to  10 
percent.  The  new  standards  would  be 
based  on  criteria  which  will  include  level 
of  family  income,  number  of  members, 
number  of  children  attending  school. 
Local  officials  would  be  prohibited  from 
Identifying  children  receiving  free  meals 
Up  to  I  percent  of  the  appropriations 
under  the  Nauonal  School  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  could  be  used 
for  grants  to  States  m  providing  for 
studies  of  food  services  requiremenUs  and 
for  nutritional  training  and  education 
for  program  participants  and  employees. 
The  House  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  384  to  2 
on  May  6  also  passed  H  R.  5554  which 
will  expand  and  make  permanent  the 
milk  program  authorized  by  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  There  would  be  authorized 
$125  million  annually  to  encourage  con- 
sumption of  milk  by  children  in  non- 
profit schools  of  high  school  grade  and 
under,  and  in  nonproflt  nurser>'  .schools, 
child  care  centers,  settlement  hou.ses, 
summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions devoted  to  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  children  Unfortunately,  the  Nixon 
budget  includes  no  funds  to  implement 
H  R. 5554, 

Temporary-  emergency  food  assistance 
for  children  would  be  made  available  by 
HR.  11651  which  would  provide  SI  mil- 
lion in  customs  receipt*,  previously  des- 
ignated for  agriculture  prourams.  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  free  or  reduced- 
price  meals  to  needy  children  not  now 
being  reached 

All  three  of  the  above  measures  are 
now  pending  In  the  other  body  and 
hopefully  will  become  law  early  in  1970. 
Tlie  91st  Coni;ress  also  raised  tlie  fiscal 
year  1970  authorization  for  the  food 
stamp  program  from  S340  million  to  $610 
million.  The  Agriculture  Department 
appropriauon  bill  appropriated  the  full 
$610  million  provided  for  in  the  author- 
izing legislation 

In  the  field  of  consumer  affairs  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Toy  Safety  Act 
which  amends  the  Federal   Hazardous 
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Substances  Act  to  protect  children  from 
U)ys  and  other  articles  intended  for  their 
use  which  are  hazardous  for  electrical, 
mechanical,  or  thermo  reasons. 

The  91st  Congress  iias  enacted  an 
across-the-board  increase  in  .social  secu- 
ntv  beneflUs  of  15  percent  effective  Jan- 
uarv  !.  1970  for  the  25  million  elderly 
{people,  disabled  people  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  widow.s  and  orphans  who 
now  get  monthly  social  .security  benefits. 
In  addition,  the  increase  would  apply  to 
those  people  who  will  come  on  the  bene- 
fit rolls  ;n  the  future.  Minimum  bene- 
fits for  retired  workers  would  be  in- 
creased from  $55  to  $64.  the  maximum 
worker  s  benefit  ultimately  from  $218  to 
$250  The  social  .security  Increase  was 
included  in  tlu-  final  version  of  the  tax 
reform  law 

This  legislation  once  again  reflects 
congri,'.ssiunal  rather  than  executi%-e  im- 
print The  President  did  not  see  fit  to 
send  a  -.ocuU  security  message  to  the 
Congress  imtil  September  25  and  a  draft 
bill  did  not  arrive  until  September  30. 
Hearinfc;s  wore  announced  immediately 
oy  tlie  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  begin  on  October  15.  The 
President  had  first  publicly  suggested  a 
7-percent  increase,  then  In  his  message 
recommended  a  10-percent  social  secu- 
rity increase  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  movt-d  to  raise  that  to 
15  percent  Because  of  Democratic  ac- 
tion. Republicans  In  the  Congress  joined 
in.  Once  again  the  administration  has 
followed  congressional  leadership. 

We  also  pa.-vsed  Public  Law  91-69.  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1969.  which  amends  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  extend  its  duration, 
authorize  assistance  for  projects  for  fos- 
ter grandparents  and  senior  companions, 
and  to  strengthen  Stato  agencies  on 
aging 

Regional  development  legislation  was 
yet  another  area  where  congressional 
initiative  was  demoiistrated  The  initial 
bill  providing  for  an  extension  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  was  in- 
troduced by  the  cliairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee.  Mr.  Fallon. 
on  .Januar>-  17.  1969.  Because  the  Nixon 
administration  was  not  prepared  to 
present  its  views,  it  was  not  possible  to 
start  hearings  until  March  25.  The  As- 
sisunt  Secretary  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  the  Commerce  Department.  Mr. 
Robert  Podesta,  did  not  appear  until 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  on 
.April  17.  The  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  executive  sessions  then  fash- 
ioned a  measure  which  extended  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commi&sion  as  well 
as  the  other  regional  commi.ssions  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 
The  bill  drafted  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  was  a  well  thought  out  bal- 
anced measure  and  passed  the  House  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  273  to  103  on 
July  15.  1969  Public  Law  91-123  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $1,219,000,000  for 
regional  economic  development  programs 
in  fiscal  years  1970-71.  It  extends  the 
programs  under  the  Appalachia  Regional 
Development  Act  together  with  those  five 
other  multi-State  regional  commis.sions 
provided  for  in  title  V  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act.  The  Ap- 
palachia highway  program  Is  extended 
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through  fiscal  year  1973  and  there  is  au- 
thorized an  additional  $150  million  for 
this  program  The  Appalachia  highway 
program  henceforth  will  be  operating 
under  a  contract  authority  which  will  al- 
low highway  funds  to  be  obligated  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations.  Nonhighway 
Appalachia  programs  were  authorized 
additional  moneys  amounting  to  .S268  j 
million,  the  five  other  regional  commis- 
sions were  t;i\en  an  authorization  of  $27.") 
million  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  directed  to  apportion  at 
least  10  percent  but  not  more  than  25 
percent  to  any  one  Commission.  An  addi- 
tional $500  million  authorization  for  pub- 
lic works  grants  under  title  I  of  the  196't 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  as  well  as  $25  million  for  dem- 
onstration grants  and  technical  a.ssisi- 
ance  under  title  III  of  that  law  we:. 
likcwi.se  provided 

Tlie  lii.>tory  of  the  Appalachian  ic- 
gional  development  bills  In  this  body 
since  1965  is.  I  leel.  an  excellent  ca.ve 
study  of  what  happens  to  prouresM-.e 
legislative  proposals.  In  1965  when  Ap- 
lialachian  legislation  was  first  considered 
by  tlie  House,  the  Record  -hows  that  ,i 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  on  March  .J 
witnessed  the  Republican  membership 
voting  92  to  44  in  favor  of  recommitl.il 
and  then  109  to  25  auamst  final  passaee 
In  1967  when  the  question  of  extension 
was  before  the  Hou.se  on  September  14. 
Republicans  voted  143  to  17  in  favor  ol 
recommittal  and  123  to  35  agamst  pas- 
.sage.  This  year.  I  am  gratified  to  repoit 
that  when  the  House  acted  on  this  mat- 
ter on  July  15,  Republicans  voted  90  to 
77  in  favor — this  time  they  did  not  even 
choose  to  offer  a  recommittal  motion. 
While  the  Republican  record  of  suppoit 
did  not  approach  that  of  the  Democrats 
who  voted  183  to  26  in  favor,  it  shows 
reluctant  Republican  acceptance,  that 
these  regional  programs  must  be  suc- 
ceedlni:  and  must  be  popular.  Regional 
redevelopment  thus  follows  In  the  path 
of  so  many  other  Democratic  pieces  oi 
progressive  legislation,  social  .security, 
unemployment  compensation,  minimum 
wage,  and  so  forth.  At  first  they  are  vio- 
lently and  vociferously  opposed  by  our 
Republican  friends  then  reluctantly  tol- 
erated and  finally  embraced. 

Tlie  i)a.s.sage  of  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969  represents  an- 
other example  of  congressional  initiative. 
Water  pollution  control  legislation  was 
introduced  by  Chairman  Fallon  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  1969.  Healings  commenced  on 
Februaiy  26  but  Secretary  Hickel  did  not 
apijear  until  March  5.  This  measure  was 
reported  on  March  21  and  passed  the 
House  on  April  15.  It  subsequently  passed 
the  Senate  in  October  and  Is  now  In  con- 
ference. It  amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  iniprove  the 
means  available  to  control  the  ixdlution 
of  the  offshore  water  and  the  rivers  of 
the  United  States.  It  also  provides  for 
control  of  oil  and  other  sea-carried  !X)1- 
lutants.  sewage  from  vessels:  acid  and 
other  pollutants  from  mines;  and  pollu- 
tion from  any  federally  operated  source.^ 
It  provides  for  research  grants  and  a 
scholarship  program  for  students  for 
programs  instituted  by  the  Secretarj'  of 
the  Interior.  It  directs  the  Secretarj'  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  study  of  any  and 
all  methods  of  financing  the  cost  of  pre- 
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venting,  controlling  and  abating  water 
pollution. 

\  Finally,  it  provides  for  a  Great  Lakes 
water  control  demonstration.  There  Is 
authorized  a  total  of  $348  million  for 
fiscal  years  1970.  1971  and  1972.  includ- 
ing $20  million  for  a  water  pollution 
cleanup  fund.  $15  million  for  acid  mine 
drainage.  $62  million  for  training  grants 
and  contracts.  $121  million  for  project 
research  and  $130  million  for  general  re- 
search, investigations  and  training. 

In  the  public  works  appropriation  bill, 
we  provided  an  appropriation  of  $800 
ir.illion  for  waste  treatment  plants.  The 
Nixon  administration  had  requested  only 
S214  million.  This  near  fourfold  Increase 
was  imprecedented.  We  approved  it  be- 
cause we  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
country-  has  to  move  more  strongly  and 
rapidly  in  pollution  control.  Congress, 
once  again  over  the  reluctance  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  recognize  the  necessity, 
demonstrated  concern  with  a  national 
problem  of  high  priority.  The  adminis- 
tration abdicated  leadership,  but  Con- 
t'lcss  acted. 

We  also  have  passed  several  other 
measures  dealing  with  our  environment 
and  natural  resources.  Congress  in  1969 
acted  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  ex- 
tend the  program  of  research  relating  to 
uiel  and  vehicles.  An  authorization  of  $45 
million  is  provided  for  the  current  fiscal 
\tar.  In  Public  Law  91-118  we  extended 
ti;e  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
hr  10  years  beyond  its  present  expira- 
iMM  date  of  December  31.  1971.  This 
measure  also  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $250  million  with  not  more  than 
^25  million  in  any  one  year.  A  bill  au- 
thorizing S27  million  for  the  saline  water 
c.inser\'ation  program  for  fiscal  1970  was 
:.kewise  enacted  into  law.  Public  Law  91- 
1 5  amends  the  Marine  Resources  and  En- 

.neerlng  Development  Act  of  1966  to 
continue  the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
lor  a  period  of  1  year  imtil  Jime  30,  1970, 
.and  authorizes  funds  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
JHO.OOO  for  this  period.  House  Joint  Reso- 
hition  589  passed  by  the  House  on  No- 
vember 12  expresses  the  support  of  Con- 
liress  and  urges  the  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral departments  as  well  as  other  per- 
.sons  and  organizations  for  the  interna- 
tional biological  program.  The  Congress 
i.as  enacted  legislation  amending  and 
strengthening  laws  limiting  the  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  fish  and  wildlife  which 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  It 
alao  bars  the  importation  of  fish  or  wild- 
life and  forbids  the  interstate  shipment 
I'l  amphibians,  reptiles,  mollusks,  and 
crustaceans  if  they  were  obtained  in  vio- 
lation of  any  Federal.  State,  or  foreign 
law.  It  also  requires  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  an  international  con- 
{•-rence  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
an  international  convention  on  the  con- 
servation of  endangered  species.  Penally, 
S.  1075.  awaiting  the  President's  signa- 
ture, authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  conduct  investigations,  studies, 
surveys  and  research  relating  to  the  Na- 
tion's ecological  system,  natural  re- 
.'iources.  environmental  quality,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

We  have  acted  to  extend  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  There  is  an  authorization 
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for  fiscal  year  1970  of  $2,195,500,000  and 
for  fiscal  year  1971  of  $2,295,500,000.  This 
legislation  also  contains  provisions 
strengthening  Headstart.  Follow 
Through,  the  manpower  training  pro- 
gram, Mainstream,  and  New  Careers,  and 
the  emergency  food  and  health  service 
progrram.  The  successful  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  war  on  poverty  without  crip- 
pling amendments  is  due  exclusively  to 
congressional  efforts.  Chairman  Perkins 
introduced  legislation  extending  the 
antipoverty  program  for  5  years  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  He  initiated  29  days  of  hearings 
before  his  full  committee  on  March  24 
taking  testimony  from  witnesses  repre- 
senting all  areas  of  the  country.  The 
administration's  proposed  2-year  exten- 
sion was  not  transmitted  and  introduced 
in  the  House  until  Jime  3.  Subsequently, 
however,  Chairman  Perkins  received  no 
assurances  that  the  Republican  votes 
would  be  forthcoming  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration's own  requested  legislation 
against  crippling  floor  amendments.  He 
was  forced  to  report  out  a  2-year  bill 
without  these  assurances  on  November  6. 
When  the  bill  was  brought  up  on  the  floor 
on  December  12  a  substitute  proposal, 
giving  the  States  complete  control  over 
the  program  and  which  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Administrator  of  OEO.  re- 
ceived the  all-out  support  of  the  House 
Republican  leadership  and  the  senior  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  The  crippling  substi- 
tute was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  231  to  163. 
Republicans  voted  103  to  63  to  emascu- 
late the  antipoverty  program  while  Dem- 
ocrats voted  168  to  60  to  sustain  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  on  poverty. 

In  the  field  of  banking,  the  major  leg- 
islation considered  by  the  91st  Congress 
was  undoubtedly  H.R.  6778,  amending 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 
As  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  6778  places 
single  bank  holding  companies  under 
the  regulating  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  by  extending  the  Bank 
Holding  Act  of  1956  to  apply  to  such 
institutions.  They  had  been  specifically 
exempted  in  the  1956  law.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ti 
rule  on  the  types  of  nonbanklng  business 
interests  that  bank  holding  companies 
may  acquire.  It  prohibits  bank  holding 
companies  from  engaging  in  certain  busi- 
nesses such  as  insurance,  travel  agencies, 
accounting,  data  processing,  and  equip- 
ment leasing.  It  requires  the  single  bank 
holding  company  formed  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1956  law  to  divest  itself  of 
of  all  nonbanklng  interests.  Finally 
the  legislation  changes  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  by  defining  a 
bank  holding  company  as  one  which 
actually  controls  a  bank  rather  than  one 
which  owns  25  percent  of  the  voting 
stock. 

House  passage  of  H.R.  6778,  probably 
the  most  important  banking  legislation 
we  have  approved  in  a  generation,  was 
clearly  the  product  of  congressional 
rather  than  administration  initiative. 
Chairman  Patman,  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  introduced  H.R. 
6778  on  February  17.  1969.  Reports  were 
immediately  requested  of  all  the  relevant 
executive  agencies.  They  were  extremely 
tardy  in  responding,  the  report  from  the 
Treasury  Department  not  arriving  until 
April  16,  the  day  after  public  hearings 
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had  commenced.  The  administration 
submitted  a  draft  bill  only  after  Chair- 
man Patman  announced  the  public  hear- 
ings would  commence  on  April  1  with  or 
without  administration  recommenda- 
tions. At  administration  request,  they 
were  further  delayed  until  April  15,  When 
Secretary  Kennedy  testified  on  the  bill 
on  April  17,  he  refused  to  endorse  many 
of  the  key  features  of  the  Patman  bill. 
The  strong  measiu-e  which  ultimately 
passed  the  House  was  due  entirely  to  the 
efforts  of  Chairman  Patman,  the  admin- 
istration throughout  playing  a  negative 
and  indecisive  role.  In  pushing  through 
H.R.  6778.  the  House  majority  has  taken 
a  decisive  step  to  preserve  the  free  enter- 
prise system  by  protecting  small  busi- 
nessmen from  the  monopolistic  encroach- 
ment of  bank  holding  companies. 

The  House  also  took  the  initiative  in 
passing  H.R.  2  establishing  a  separate 
Federal  credit  imion  agency.  This  meas- 
ure was  introduced  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
January  3.  1969.  Over  the  opposition  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  it  was  reported 
from  committee  on  June  27  and  on  July 
28  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  356  to  10. 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  is  now 
pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  H.R.  2 
would  create  a  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  to  be  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator who  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Administrator 
will  be  under  the  direct  control  of  a 
Board  of  Governors  representing  mem- 
bership from  each  Federal  credit  union 
region,  plus  a  Chairman  to  be  appointed 
at  large.  Members  of  the  Board  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
members  of  the  Board  will  serve  for  a 
6-year  period,  while  the  Administrator, 
in  -irder  to  insure  continuity  with  the 
President,  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President. 

The  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration will  be  responsible  for  the  regu- 
lation, supervision,  and  examination  of 
Federal  credit  unions,  and  will  perform 
all  of  the  functions  presently  carried  on 
by  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 
The  91st  Congress  also  enacted  into 
law  H.R.  7491  which  will  provide  by 
1972  identical  tax  treatment  to  all  com- 
mercial banks  either  federally  or  State 
chartered.  Prior  to  1972,  States  could 
tax  in-State  national  banks  to  the 
same  degree  as  State  banks  except  for 
intangible  personal  property.  Branches 
of  out-of-state  national  banks  could  be 
taxed  for  specified  levies.  Beglrming  in 
1972.  in-State  banks  could  be  treated  as 
State  banks  and  branches  of  out-of- 
State  banks  could  have  nondiscrmina- 
tory  taxes  levied  on  them. 

We  passed  S.  2577  which  extended 
the  so-called  regulation  Q  authority  to 
March  22,  1971,  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral financial  regulatory  authorities 
can  impose  maximum  interest  rates 
paid  on  time  and  savings  deposits.  In 
addition  the  legislation  provides  auth- 
ority to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
impose  reserve  requirements  and  inter- 
est ceilings  on  commercial  paper  and 
Eurodollar  borrowing  by  banks. 
Further  and  very  important  the  leg- 
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Ulallon  provides  for  an  increase  in 
FDIC  and  FSI.IC  deposit  insurance 
from  the  now  exi-stlng  limit  of  $15,000 
to  $20,000 

In  addition,  the  legislation  directs  the 
Admmistratoi  lo  make  available  $70 
million  for  direct  lending  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  .small  busi- 
ness investment  companies. 

In  an  efTort  to  curb  any  severe  infla- 
tionary pre.ssures  the  legislation  pro- 
vides the  President  with  discretionary 
authority  Uj  impose  .selective  and  or 
voluntary  credit  controls. 

Finally,  the  legislation  provides  an  ad- 
ditional $3  bllhon  to  be  made  available 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  when 
alternative  means  cannot  be  found  for 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  to  supply 
reasonable  amounts  of  funds  for  mort- 
^a*;e  lending  during  periods  of  monetary 
strmgency  and  rising  interest  rates 
This  legislation  was  passed  over  bitter 
Republican  opposition  Republicans 
voted  unanimously  to  recommit  the 
measace 

ChaJTSjes  have  emanated  of  late  from 
certam  quarters  m  the  executive  branch 
that  the  Congress  has  been  responsible 
for  delaying  postal  reform  The  lact^s 
emphatically  repudiate  this  allegation 

Chairman  Dulski  on  the  first  day  of 
the  91st  Congress  :ntr(xluced  a  compre- 
hensive postal  reform  bill,  H  R  4.  and 
announced  it  would  be  the  first  order  of 
committee  business 

He  planned  to  bemn  public  hearings  on 
pastal  reform  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
March  1969  But.  when  the  Postmaster 
General  learned  >jf  this  he  asked,  and 
Chairman  Dilski  -;rant«d.  a  reasonable 
delay  for  preparatl>jn  of  the  admmistra- 
tion  s  postal  reform  recommendation 

Several  other  propo.sed  hearing  dates 
also  were  postponed  at  the  request  of  the 
Pastmaster  General 

Finally  when  the  administration's 
postal  rat-?  increase  prop  isal  wa.->  .sent  to 
the  Coni-ress  before  [X)stal  reform. 
Chairman  Dvl.ski  announced  that  there 
should  be  no  rate  increase  until  after 
postal  reform  and  that  his  committee 
would  start  hearings  April  22.  1969 

The  committee  then  proceeded  with 
public  heaungs  for  more  than  a  month, 
until  finally  the  administration  s  otBcial 
recommendation  was  .submitted  on  May 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee IS  now  at  work  marking  up  Chair- 
man DuLSKis  proposal.  A  postal  reform 
Miea.>ure  a  ill  be  reported  and  passed  by 
tne  House  early  next  year. 

The  first  session  of  the  91si  Congress 
has  acted  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to 
our  Federal  employees.  We  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  91-93.  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Amendments  of  1969.  This  measure 
amends  the  financing  provision  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  program  so  that 
the  employees  and  employing  a^iency  will 
pay  the  full  normal  cost  of  the  program, 
while  the  ci^t  of  the  unfunded  liability 
would  be  paid  out  of  general  revenue.s 
Contribution  rates  are  Increa-^ed  to  7  per- 
cent earh  for  employees  and  their  em- 
ploying agencies  and  to  8  percent  for 
Members  of  Congress  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  required  to  pay  into 
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the  civil  serMce  retirement  fund  each 
year  the  interest  due  on  the  current  un- 
funded liability  of  the  orocram  and  to 
amortize  over  a  period  of  30  years  un- 
funded liabilities  created  in  the  future 
by  future  improvements  m  the  program. 
In  the  future  annuities  would  be  com- 
puted on  a  high  3-year  a.'erage  salary 
rather  than  on  a  tugh  .5-year  average. 
Service  credit  would  be  provided  for  un- 
used sick  leave  m  computing  annuities. 
Futurt-  rai.ses  in  aniwuties  to  cover  future 
cost-of-living  increases  are  provided 

The  civil  .service  retirement  measure 
was  exclusively  a  coiigiessional  product 
Representative  Dt)MiNicK  V  Daniels  in- 
troduced legislation  on  the  first  day  of 
the  91st  Congress  Official  reports  on  the 
bill  were  requested  promptly 

Public  hearings  were  announced  and 
were  conducted  promptly,  after  which 
the  committee  reported  the  bill  on  April 
22.  1969  This  bill  was  written  entirely 
m  the  c.xnmittee.  No  executive  com- 
munication on  the  subject  was  ever  re- 
ceived It  pa.>sed  the  Hou.se  July  -3.  1969. 
was  amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
August  l.  1969.  and  the  House  agreed  to 
the  Senate  amendment  by  unanimous 
consent  October  7    1969 

The  House  also  passed  H  R  14789  to 
grant  Foreign  Service  personnel  the 
^ame  retirement  benefits  now  provided 
civil  service  pei  s  )nnel 

Although  postal  and  other  Federal 
employees  have  long  bi-en  promised  pay 
equal  to  pay  rates  in  private  entei-prise 
for  positions  of  equal  responsibilities, 
and  have  never  gained  current  compara- 
bility rhe  administration  has  submitted 
no  executive  communication  recom- 
mending any  ,salai-y  adjustments. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
conducted  public  hearings  during  July 
1969,  and  wrote  its  own  .salary  bill.  H  R. 
13000  It  pa.s.sed  the  House  on  October  14 
by  a  vote  oi  311  lo  .t1  This  measure  es- 
tablishes a  P'ederal  Salary  Service  Com- 
mission to  make  studies  and  .set  up  sal- 
ary schedules  with  the  principles  of  pay 
comparability  It  also  establishes  a  Fed- 
eral Salary  Board  of  Arbitration  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  any  pay  proposals 
wlien  any  member  ol  the  Commission  re- 
quests ^uch  action  It  also  provides  pay 
increases  for  p<  stal  employees  m  grades 
1  througli  11  by  advaiumg  th.ein  two  in- 
grade  pay  levels  effective  October  1.  1969. 
H  H    13000  IS  now  pending  in  conference. 

La.  t  January  we  enacted  Public  Law 
91-1  raising  the  .salary  of  the  President 
from  $100,000  to  $1200,000  Increased  sal- 
aries for  P'ederal  executives,  judges,  and 
Members  of  C<jngress  Ijecame  effective 
February  14.  1969.  one  House  of  the  Con- 
gress having  failed  to  disapprove  them 
within  30  days  after  the  submussion  of 
the  budget  by  President  Johnson.  Public 
Law  91  67  providing  comparable  in- 
creases for  leaders  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate was  likewise  enacted. 

We  acted  to  discharge  our  responsibil- 
ities lo  the  Nation  ,s  urban  areas.  This 
years  oniiubiLs  housing  measure,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969  IS  another  major  legislative  prod- 
uct fashioned  by  the  first  .session  of  the 
91st  Congress  Unfortunately,  disposal  of 
the  housing  bill  has  been  prolonged  this 
year  because  of  the  tardiness  of  the  ad- 
miiustration  in  presenting  its  recommen- 
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dations.  The  draft  bill  transmitted  from 
the  executive  branch  on  July  17,  1969 
proved  to  be  an  emaciated  skeleton 
which  did  little  more  than  provide  simple 
extensions  for  those  housing  laws  expir- 
ing this  year.  The  conversion  of  the  ad- 
ministrations  inadequate  proposal  to  ,i 
far-reaching  balanced  measure  providni- 
increased  funding  for  all  our  housing  aiM 
urban  development  programs  and  con- 
taining many  amendments  lo  impioM' 
existing  housing  legislation  was  the  work 
of  Chairman  Patman,  Housing  Subcon.- 
mittee  Chairman  Barrett,  and  otht  r 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cut 
rency  Committee.  The  provision  for  SI  > 
billion  in  additional  mortgage  money  i 
not  frozen  by  the  President,  should  heii' 
reverse  the  preclpitlous  drop  in  housii  ■ 
starts  we  have  witnessed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  final  prod- 
uct sent  to  the  President  is  $4.8  billic:: 
The  major  provisions  of  this  measure  an 
as  follows: 

First.  The  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association's  aulhonty  to  purcha^f' 
mortgages  on  low -cost  FHA  and  V.\ 
housing  IS  increased  by  an  additional  $1  ■ 
billion.  In  addition,  this  provision  would 
rai.se  the  maximum  mortgage  amount  i:. 
mortgages  eligible  for  purchase  by  $2.50( 

Second  Extends  the  life  of  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  authority  for  1  year 
to  October  1.  1970.  Mortgage  ceilings  arc 
raided  for  both  FHA  sales  and  FHA 
rental  housing.  FHA  insurance  is  pro- 
vided for  mobile  homes 

Third.  Authorizes  SI. 7  billion  for  the 
urban  renewal  program  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  earmarks  35  percent  for  th'- 
neighborhood  development  program.  Thf 
legislation  requires  that  where  housii: 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  people  i.s 
demolished  in  an  urbfin  renewal  area.  :' 
must  be  replaced  by  an  equal  amoui  ■ 
of  housing  in  the  city  or  county  undc: 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  urban  renew;., 
agency;  however,  if  .-<uch  housing  canni . 
be  provided,  the  Secretary  is  permitted 
to  take  into  account  housing  provideo 
outside  the  city  or  county. 

Fourth.  Provides  a  higher  level  of  an- 
nual contributions  imder  the  public 
housing  program  by  permitting  HUD  to 
use  the  full  formula  provided  in  the  1937 
act  in  place  of  the  present  limitations  to 
debt  .service  .Mso  provides  an  additional 
subsidy  for  public  housing  tenants — HUD 
will  pay  the  difference  between  25  per- 
cent of  a  tenant's  income  and  rent  at- 
tributable to  a  unit. 

Fifth.  Increase  the  total  amount  to 
be  appropriated  for  direct  loans  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
by  $150  million. 

Sixth.  Increase  by  $4  million  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  contracts  which  may 
be  entered  into  to  make  annual  debt  serv- 
ice grants  to  help  college  housmg  facil- 
ities. 

Seventh  Provides  S600  million  addi- 
tional authorization  for  the  model  cities 
program. 

Eighth  Extends  for  1  year  the  present 
authorization  for  a  number  of  programs 
Including  comprehensive  planning,  open 
space,  and  water  and  sewer  grants.  There 
IS  also  provided  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion for  water  and  sewer  grants  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 
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Ninth.  Provides  $300  million  advance 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  mass 
transit. 

Tenth.  Extends  various  rural  housing 
programs  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Admlnlstartlon  for  4  years. 

Eleventh.  Contains  a  provision  to  make 
fiood  insurance  available  for  2-year  peri- 
od during  which  local  actuarial  studies 
will  be  conducted  to  provide  a  basis  for 
the  permanent  flood  insurance  program. 

Twelfth.  Extends  to  October  1.  1970. 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  waive  the 
statutory  interest  rate  celling  on  FHA- 
insured  loans  and  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  'Veterans'  Administration 
to  waive  the  statutory  interest  rate  ceil- 
ing, on  VA-guaranteed  mortgages. 

The  91st  Congress  also  acted  with  ini- 
tiative in  the  field  of  health. 

During  the  early  hours  of  November 
20.  1968.  an  explosion  rocked  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.'s  No.  9  mine  near  Parm- 
in-iton,  W.  Va.  When  the  mine  was  sealed 
>tveral  days  later,  it  became  the  tomb  for 
78  miners  working  that  tragic  midnight 
s  .lit  who  could  not  escape  and  for  whom 
!  .1  rescue  operation  could  succeed.  Since 
Farmington,  over  170  additional  miners 
!,a\c  lost  their  lives  in  the  much  less  pub- 
.cized— yet  equadly  outrageous — accl- 
cijiits  that  continue  to  make  coal  mining 
the  most  hazardous  occupation  in  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  countless  thou- 
sands have  suffered  and  died  or  present- 
Iv  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  coal  work- 
<:>•  pneumoconiosis — the  dread  miners 
ci:.s-ase  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  ex- 
i  .ssive  amounts  of  coal  dust. 

The  past  session  saw  the  enactment 
!  to  law  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Art  of  1969  iS.  2917)  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  coal  miners  and  to 
(  .mbat  the  steady  toll  of  life.  limb,  and 
i  m'T  which  terrorizes  so  many  unfortu- 
:.  ite  families.  Here  again,  it  was  Congress 
•tiat  moved  first  and  moved  farther  than 
uiv  recommendations  of  the  President. 
Hie  initial  bills  in  this  area  were  intro- 
("I'-ed  early  in  January  by  Chairman 
Pfrkins.  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  Chairman  Dent,  of  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  The  ad- 
ir.inistratlon's  proposals  were  not  trans- 
muted imtil  March.  The  measure  which 
I'.olved  through  subcommittee  and  full 
.  1  mmittee  states,  on  the  floor  of  the 
ll'Use  and  ultimately  in  conference,  rep- 
K  sented  at  every  stage  imaginative  and 
dynamic  legislative  workmanship  on  the 
1  >art  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress.  The 
role  of  the  executive  branch  throughout 
1  roved  to  be  minimal. 

S.  2917  can  quite  properly  be  deemed 
a  milestone  piece  of  health  legislation. 
It  IS  also.  I  might  add.  a  milestone  piece 
(f  labor  legislation.  It  is  the  strongest 
Federal  law  ever  enacted  to  protect 
miners  at  work.  It  will  protect  their 
health  by  setting  limits  on  the  amount 
of  coal  dust  permitted  in  a  mine.  This 
dust  is  the  cause  of  black  lung  disease 
which  can  prove  fatal.  The  previous  dis- 
tinction between  gaseous  and  nongaseous 
mines  is  ended  and  all  mines  will  be 
required,  according  to  an  orderly  sched- 
ule, to  install  nonspark  electrical  equip- 
ment to  prevent  explosions.  In  the  future, 
it  will  be  possible  to  further  raise  health 
;aid  safety  standards  by  administrative 
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action  without  coming  back  to  the  Con- 
gress for  additional  legislation.  A  dust 
ceiling  of  4.5  milligrams  per  cubic  meter 
of  air  Is  Imposed  by  the  measure  imme- 
diately and  further  reductions  will  be  re- 
quired within  a  year.  Disability  compen- 
sation is  provided  for  miners  suflerliig 
from  black  lung  disease.  A  minimum  of 
four  unannoimced  inspections  of  each 
mine  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
must  be  made  in  the  future.  A  provision  is 
Included  requiring  the  closing  of  mines 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  persons,  except 
those  needed  to  correct  deficiencies  where 
conditions  of  Immediate  danger  exist. 
Pines  and  jail  sentences  are  provided  for 
violations  of  the  legislation. 

Congressional  activity  in  the  health 
field  was  by  no  means  limited  to  i>assage 
of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  The  House 
on  Jime  4  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  351  to  0 
passed  HJR.  11102  extending  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  for  hospital  construction  and 
modernization.  This  measure  was  solely 
the  product  of  the  labors  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
Legislation  to  extend  and  liberalize  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  had  been  introduced 
early  In  February.  Pi-oposed  hearings 
were  delayed  several  times  on  request  of 
the  administration.  'When  the  adminis- 
tration finally  did  appear  to  present  its 
views  late  in  March  it  was  able  to  offer 
only  a  few  exceedingly  broad  and  gen- 
eral suggestions  as  to  proposed  changes 
in  the  existing  law.  No  draft  bill  or 
specific  amendments  were  given  the  com- 
mittee. In  executive  session,  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  were  rejected  in  toto 
and  H.R.  11102,  a  clean  bill,  was  reported 
on  May  20  embodying  modifications  in 
the  hospital  construction  legislation  de- 
veloped by  members  of  the  committee 
and  perfected  in  the  give  and  take  of  the 
committee's  deliberations. 

The  major  provisions  of  H.R.  11102  in- 
clude an  extension  for  3  years  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  of  matching  Federal 
grants  to  States  either  for  the  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities.  In  addition.  H.R. 
11102  established  a  new  program  of  guar- 
anteed loans  for  hospital  construction 
and  modernization.  Total  authorization 
for  appropriation  over  the  3-year  period 
provided  was  $937  million.  This  includes 
$405  million  for  hospital  construction. 
$165  million  for  modernization,  and  $300 
million  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  long-term  case  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation.  The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
authorized  to  guarantee  payment  of  prin- 
cipal on  loans  for  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  hospitals  and  health  facili- 
ties. Such  guaranteed  loans  are  limited 
to  $300  million  in  1971,  $600  million  in 
1972,  and  $900  million  in  1973.  The  guar- 
anteed loans  would  have  an  annual  in- 
terest rate  of  3  percent  and  the  bill  also 
authorized  appropriation  for  interest 
subsidy  payments  of  $37  million.  The  ex- 
isting requirement  in  law  that  a  State 
must  give  special  consideration  to  proj- 
ects for  hospitals  serving  rural  areas 
would  be  eliminated.  A  new  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  modernization  of  emergency 
rooms  in  hospitals  was  also  added. 

The    House    has    passed    a    measure 
amending  the  Medical  Library  Assistance 
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Act  of  1965  by  extending  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  program  in  the  act  for  3 
additional  years  through  fiscal  year 
1973.  It  also  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  medical  library  facilities;  train- 
ing of  librarians  and  Information  spe- 
cialists; expansion  of  health  library  re- 
sources; projects  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  demonstrations  in 
medical  library  science  and  health  com- 
mimlcations;  special  scientific  projects; 
development  of  regional  medical  library 
programs;  and  biomedical  scientific  pub- 
lications projects. 

The  House  approved  H.R.  14790  which 
would  provide  for  a  3 -year  extension  of 
authority  under  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  for  making  formula  grants  to 
public  health  schools.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize $7  million  for  fiscal  1971,  $9  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1972  and  $12  million  for 
fiscal  1973. 

It  also  passed  H.R.  14733  to  provide  a 
3-year  extension  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act's  program  of  assistance  for 
domestic  migrant  agricultural  workers 
health  services,  due  to  expire  on  June  30, 

1970.  The  bill  authorizes  S20  million  for 

1971,  $25  million  for  1972  and  $30  million 
for  1773.  The  bill  would  also  amend  the 
act  by  broadening  the  definition  of  ben- 
eficiaries of  the  program,  as  well  as  by 
authorizing  the  use  of  grant  funds  for 
training. 

We  likewise  approved  a  bill  to  provide 
a  3-year  extension  of  authority  for 
matching  grants  for  construction  and 
initial  staflBng  costs  of  community  men- 
tal health  centers  and  for  specialized 
services  for  alcoholism  and  narcotic  ad- 
dition as  provided  by  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $133  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1971.  $150  million  for  fis- 
cal 1972,  and  $168  miUion  for  1973. 

The  House  acted  favorably  on  H.R. 
6543  to  strengthen  the  warning  label 
which  must  appear  on  cigarette  pack- 
ages. 

The  91st  Congress  has  likewise  acted 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  our  vet- 
erans. Its  actions  have  been  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  position  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  Nixon  administration  has 
opposed  all  congressionally  initiated  vet- 
erans bills,  rejecting  a  proposal  to  use 
veteran-owned  insurance  funds  for  vet- 
erans home  loans  for  returning  'Vietnam 
veterans  killed  or  who  died  of  service- 
connected  causes,  rejecting  housing  pay- 
ment increases  for  paralyzed  and  other 
seriously  disabled  veterans,  and  asked 
that  action  to  increase  insurance  for 
servicemen  in  'Vietnam  be  deferred. 

The  House  'Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee began  hearings  on  June  25  on  an  in- 
crease in  educational  benefits  for  'Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  A  bill  was  reported 
from  committee  on  July  10  and  passed 
the  House  over  the  objections  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  August  4.  H.R.  11959 
would  increase  vocational  rehabilitation 
assistance  payments  to  disabled  veterans 
by  15  percent.  A  full-time  trainee  would 
receive  $127  per  month  rather  than  the 
present  $100.  A  veteran  with  one  de- 
pendent would  receive  $173  monthly  in- 
stead of  $150.  The  measure  would  also 
increase  educational  assistance  payments 
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by  27  percent,  it  would  also  increase  edu- 
cational assistance  payments  to  children, 
widows,  and  wives  of  veterans  to  a  like 
amount  Finally  it  would  .standardize  the 
definition  of  a  full  time  hltth  schooi 
course  of  study 

During  the  past  year  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Nixon  administration  we 
also  acted  to  provide  increased  compen- 
sation for  veterans'  .survivors  Public  Law 
91-96  changes  the  formula  for  comput- 
ing the  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  to  widows  of  veterans 
who  die  from  service-connected  causes 
with  a  table  fixing  the  amounts  of  such 
payments  in  a  range  from  $167  per 
month  for  the  widow  of  a  recruit  to  $457 
for  the  widow  of  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StafT.  it  also  provides  for  addi- 
tional dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation payments  to  eligible  widows 
with  minor  children  at  a  monthly  rate  of 
$20  per  child  and  increases  by  $50  a 
month  the  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  or  death  compensation 
payable  to  a  widow  in  a  nursing  home  or 
otherwise  in  need  of  other  aid  and  as- 
slstahge. 

The  House  in  H  R  372,  pension  eligi- 
bility, acted  to  restore  eligibility  for  Vet- 
erans" Administration  benefits  to  widows 
upon  the  termination  of  a  subsequent 
marriage,  to  eliminate  for  veterans  who 
have  attained  72  years  of  age  and  have 
received  a  pension  for  2  years  the  re- 
quirement of  an  annual  report  of  income 
and  assets,  to  establish  additional  in- 
come exemptions  for  tlie  determination 
of  ehiiibility  tor  pensions  and  for  depend- 
ency and  mdemnity  compensation;  and 
to  provide  eligibility  for  pension  and  for 
certain  other  benefits  to  veterans  of  tlie 
Mexican  border  period. 

The  House  in  passim,'  House  Re.solu- 
tion  661.  voted  'o  commend  the  Ameri- 
can serviceman  and  veteran  of  Vietnam 
for  his  efforts  and  sacrifices  and  let  him 
know  that  Members  of  the  House,  re- 
gardless cf  their  op:nions  about  the  na- 
tional policy  concerning  the  conflict, 
take  note  of  the  bravery  and  dedication 
in  the  service  of  his  country  rhat  the 
American  serviceman  has  exhibited 

Although  almost  a  million  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  each  year  are  being  returned 
to  civilian  life.  Mr  Nixon's  budget  di- 
rector cut  S41  million  in  VA  hospital 
modernization  funds,  including  S17  mil- 
lion wiiich  would  have  air-conditioned 
VA  hospitals  Also  cut  was  S4  million  for 
States  to  modernize  soldiers'  homes  One 
of  the  most  tjlanng  examples  of  action 
contrary  to  words  was  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration cut  of  Sll  million  for  med- 
ical education  and  research  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  4.000  medical  personnel  below 
that  recommended  in  January — al- 
though the  administration  decried  the 
"massive  health  crisis  '  at  a  Presidential 
press  conference  July  10  This  "massive 
health  crisis"  did  not  deter  the  admin- 
istration from  broad  and  .sweepmtt  i  uts 
in  practically  every  area  of  medical  and 
health  research  lust  at  a  time  when 
they  are  becoming  most  productive,  nor 
disapproving  personnel  to  man  over  S16 
million  of  modern  iife-saving  equipment 
standing  idle  in  Federal  hospitals. 

The  9Lst  Congress  acted  to  meet  its 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
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tion  As  previously  stated,  the  housing 
bill  authorized  $300  million  in  advance 
funding  for  1971  for  mass  transit  We 
have  also  provided  aid  for  aviation. 

The  House  on  November  6  by  a  roUcall 
vote  of  236  to  7  passed  a  10-year  S5  bil- 
lion program  of  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  our  airport*  and  airway  system 
to  be  linanced  by  new  taxes  on  airway 
users  Among  other  things,  H  R.  14465 
provides  that  the  amount  available  for 
improvement  of  the  airvvay  system 
should  be  no  le.ss  than  $250  million  an- 
nuallv  between  January  1.  1970.  and  June 
AO  1979  and  declares  that  the  total 
amount  available  for  airport  assistance 
during  the  same  period  should  be  S2  5 
billion  It  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  formally  recommend 
to  the  Congre.ss  a  national  transporta- 
tion policy  and  requires  him  thereafter  to 
make  annual  re[K)rts  to  Congress  on  its 
implementation  It  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  conduct  a  2- 
year  study  of  an  appropriate  method  for 
allocating  cost  among  users  of  the  air- 
port and  airway  .system  It  provides  510 
million  a  year  during  the  next  5  years  for 
grants  for  planning,  location,  and  devel- 
opment of  airports  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  also  would  be  authonzed 
•o  make  urant.s  of  S24  million  each  during 
fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972  to  de- 
\e!op  reliever  airports  Tax  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  impose  a  levy  of  7  cents  a 
-lallon  on  all  eneral  aviation  fuel  and  in- 
crease the  passenger  ticket  tax  on  domes- 
tic fiight.s  from  5  to  8  percent  and  would 
impose  a  new  tax  of  5  percent  on  air 
freight  waybills.  .All  revenue  from  the 
fuel,  freight  and  flight  ta;;cs  would  be 
placed  :n  an  aii-port  and  airway  trust 
fund  for  use  only  to  defray  costs  incurred 
in  this  pro'jram 

We  also  passed  the   Highway   Act  of 

1969  H  R  14741  ■  This  measure  extends 
to  April  13,  1970,  the  deadline  for  a  new- 
cost  estimate  for  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  It  extends  to  JanuarN'  1,  1971,  the 
date  on  which  the  10-pfrcent  penalty  on 
highway  apportionments  would  be  in- 
voked tor  States  failing  to  effectively  con- 
trol billboards  and  mnkyards  It  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  work 
with  State  highway  departments  in  pre- 
paring a  report  to  Congre.ss  by  April  15. 

1970  on  highway  beautification.  H.R. 
14741  further  sets  liu'.hway  safetv  fund 
apportionment  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
subsequent  ^.ears  at  50  iiercent  on  popu- 
lation and  .50  percent  on  public  road 
mileage  It  also  authorizes  the  President 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  Canada 
for  rebuilding  and  paving  the  1.137  miles 
of  Alaska  Highway  between  Dawson 
Creek  and  the  Alaska  border. 

H  R  10105  pa.ssed  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  1969.  It  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Tiaflic  and  Motor  Vehicles  Safety 
.•\ct  of  1966  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1970.  1971  and  1972 

In  the  field  of  labor,  the  House  has 
passed  H  R  14705  to  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  to  em- 
ployers who  employ  one  or  more  people 
in  each  of  20  weeks  or  who  have  quarter- 
ly payrolls  over  $800,  to  certain  agricul- 
tural process  workers,  to  certain  agent- 
salesmen  who  are  not  employees  under 
common  law,  and  to  certain  nonprofes- 
sional employees  of  institutions  of  higher 
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education  and  nonprofit  organization.-?. 
It  would  also  establish  a  new  Federal- 
State  program  for  paying  unemployment 
compen.satlon  during  periods  of  exten- 
sive unemployment.  The  taxable  wauo 
base  would  be  increased  to  $4,200  on 
January  1.  1972.  and  the  Federal  part 
of  the  tax  would  be  1  percent  H.R.  1470."i 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee 

Public  Law  91-54  approved  August  9. 
1969.  will  promote  health  and  safety  iii 
the  construction  industry  at  all  feder- 
ally assisted  construction  projects.  It  re- 
quires that  no  construction  contractu! 
or  subcontractor  may  require  an  em- 
ployee to  work  under  any  conditions  that 
are  unsanitary,  hazardous,  or  dangerou.s 
to  his  health  or  safety. 

The  House  also  approved  a  measure 
limiting  the  number  of  consecutive  hour.s 
a  railroad  operating  employee  may  be  on 
duty  to  14  hours,  and  after  2  years,  to  12 
hours.  This  bill.  H.R.  8449,  would  al,-o 
establish  additional  regulations  requiring; 
certain  off-duty  hours  between  periods 
of  service 

The  House  on  September  30.  1969 
passed  H  R.  13300.  This  bill  provides  the 
financing  necessary  to  continue  paymei  t 
of  supplemental  annuities  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  to  extend 
the  payment  of  supplemental  annuities 
beyond  October  31.  1971,  with  current 
rates  to  be  preserved  until  June  30,  1975. 
It  also  provides  for  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment of  all  railroad  employees  initially  ;tt 
age  70  and  by  January  1,  1976.  at  age  65: 
except  that  an  employer  may  retain  at 
his  own  option  an  employee  beyond  the 
mandatory  requirement  age. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  the  9L-t 
Congress  has  cooperated  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  meet  our  Nation's  obligations  and 
to  protect  its  interests  in  the  internation- 
al sphere.  We  have  enacted  Public  La-.v 
91-14  authorizing  the  US.  Governor  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion to  vote  for  an  increase  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  Association  to  authorize 
$480  million  for  payment  of  the  U.S. 
share  of  this  income.  The  House  has 
pas.sed  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969.  The  authorization  is  for  fiscal  vear? 

1970  and  1971. 

H  R  14580  also  revises  existing  foreign 
aid  legislation  in  the  following  manner: 
First.  '\stabli>hes  an  oversc:is  private  Ir.- 
vcstment  corporation;  second,  puts  re- 
newed emphasis  on  technical  assistance; 
third,  ^'ives  greater  priority  in  the  field 
of  population  policy:  and.  fourth,  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  use  funds  pro- 
vided by  :he  act  for  famine  and  disaste: 
relief  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated SI  973  billion  each  for  1970  and 

1971  'We  also  acted  to  extend  the  life  n: 
the  Peace  Corps  f.jr  an  additional  year. 

Public  Law  91-128  extends  the  Interest 
Equalization  Act  to  March  31,  1971.  The 
President  is  given  the  authority  to  re- 
move the  tax  on  new  foreign  securities 
without  reducing  the  tax  on  outstanding 
.securities  An  exemption  is  granted  from 
th"  tax  on  financing  transactions  in  con- 
nection with  certain  U.S.  exports,  and 
there  are  exempted  certain  leases  havim: 
substantially  the  same  effect  as  sales  m 
connection  with  U.S.  exports. 

The  equalization  tax,  which  was  first 
enacted  in  1964,  applies  to  acquisitions 
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of  foreign  securities  by  Americans.  Its 
purpose  was  to  reduce  the  outflow  of 
dollars  by  increasing  the  cost  to  foreign- 
ers of  raising  capital  in  the  United  States 
and  reducing  the  desirability  of  foreign 
securities  to  Americans.  It  does  not  apply 
to  direct  investment  in  foreign  busi- 
nesses. 

We  enacted  the  Export  Administration 
Act  to  replace  the  Export  Control  Act. 
The  Export  Control  Act  which  expires 
December  31.  1969,  essentially  provided 
the  President  with  the  complete  discre- 
tionary authority  to  assist  the  United 
States  in  increasing  its  export  of  goods 
and  services  to  all  nations  thereby  en- 
aoling  us  to  better  our  now  existing 
deficit  balance-of-payments  situation. 
The  new  legislation  preserves  all  these 
teatures.  In  addition,  H.R.  4293  seeks  to 
liberalize  trade  in  those  areas  where 
there  can  be  no  question  of  such  goods 
and  services  being  used  to  the  detriment 
of  the  United  States  in  any  situation.  As 
,1  result  therefore  we  hopefully  can  look 
forward  to  a  further  expansion  of  the 
.--ale  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  to  foreign 
.ountries.  In  no  respect  does  it  direct  the 
President  to  allow  the  export  of  any 
oods  and  services  which  would  in  any 
way  be  detrimental  to  our  country's  for- 
eign policy  question,  our  national  se- 
curity, or  our  domestic  situation.  The 
Export  Administration  Act  will  expire 
June  30,  1973. 

Of  greatest  importance,  however,  the 
House  by  rollcall  vote  of  333  to  55,  passed 
House  Resolution  613  affirming  support 
for  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate a  just  peace  in  Vietnam,  to  express 
the  earnest  hope  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  such  a  peace,  to  call 
.ittention  to  the  numerous  peace  over- 
tures which  the  United  States  has  made 
\n  good  faith  toward  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  to  approve  and  support 
the  principles  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  also  former  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
itovernment  by  means  of  free  elections 
open  to  all  South  Vietnamese  and  super- 
\  i-sed  bv  an  impartial  international  body, 
and  that  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
abide  by  the  results  of  such  elections.  We 
also  passed  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
454  calling  for  the  humane  treatment 
and  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
iicld  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

The  91st  Congress  has  met  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  area  of  national  defense. 
We  have  provided  a  S69.6  billion  de- 
fcn.se  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1970 
to  keep  our  Nation  secure  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  addition,  we  provided  an  appropria- 
tion of  SI. 560. 000,000  for  military  con- 
.-truction. 

We  acted  to  authorize  and  fimd  the 
Sentinel— Safeguard— ABM  System. 

We  enacted  Public  Law  91-124  repeal- 
ing the  existing  prohibition  against 
changing  the  then  existing  method  of 
.selecting  inductees.  This  has  enabled  the 
President  to  institute  a  random  selec- 
tion—lottery—system drafting  19-year- 
olds. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  period  of 
prime  draft  eligibility  would  be  reduced 
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from  7  y«ars  to  1  year.  A  registrant's 
period  of  maximum  eligibility  would  be- 
gin on  his  19th  birthday  and  end  on  his 
20th.  Those  not  drafted  during  those  12 
months  would  be  assigned  a  lower  prior- 
ity and  would  be  called  up  only  in  the 
case  of  an  emergency. 

Prior  to  each  calendar  year,  all  the 
dates  of  that  year  would  be  scrambled 
and  drawn  at  random.  The  order  of 
drafting  the  19-year-olds  would  be  es- 
tablished by  matching  their  birthdays 
with  this  list  of  days. 

Once  a  registrant's  place  in  the  se- 
quence was  determined,  it  would  not 
change.  Each  month,  his  local  draft 
board  would  induct  registrants  in  the 
order  of  call  established  by  the  lottery. 
If  a  yotmg  man  were  granted  a  defer- 
ment at  age  19  or  20,  he  would  reenter 
the  prime  eligibility  pool  when  the  defer- 
ment expired,  taking  the  same  place  in 
the  order  of  sequence  as  he  originally  was 
assigned. 

This  then  has  been  the  record  of  our 
successes.  Unfortunately,  that  record 
likewise  includes  failure  in  one  vital 
area;  namely,  civil  rights. 

Because  the  Republican  Party  chose 
to  turn  its  back  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  ■we 
were  tmsuccessful  in  our  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  Voting  Rights  of  1965.  Under 
that  act,  the  use  of  any  literacy  test  as  a 
prerequisite  to  registering  to  vote  in  any 
election  is  suspended  in  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  which,  on  November  1, 
1964,  maintained  a  test  or  device,  and  in 
which  less  than  50  percent  of  the  resi- 
dents of  voting  age  were  registered  on 
that  date  or  voted  in  the  1964  presiden- 
tial election.  The  act  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  examiners  and 
Federal  election  observers  in  those  "cov- 
ered" jurisdictions  wherein  literacy  tests 
or  similar  voting  qualifications  or  proce- 
dures different  from  those  in  force  on 
November  1,  1964,  imless  and  imtil  the 
"covered"  jurisdiction  obtains  judicial 
approval  from  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  that  the 
change  does  not  have  the  purpose  and 
will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  accoimt  of 
race  or  color  or  the  Attorney  General  has 
failed  to  interpose  an  objection  within 
60  days  of  the  submission  of  the  change 
to  him. 

Negro  registration  in  the  five  States 
where  Federal  examiners  have  been  ap- 
pointed has  risen  from  approximately  29 
percent  to  approximately  52  percent  of 
the  Negro  voting-age  population.  This 
rise  in  nonwhite  registration  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  Negro 
voting  participation  and  in  the  number 
of  Negro  officeholders  and  legislators. 
Although  registration  progress  has  been 
dramatic  imder  the  act,  especially  when 
compared  to  registration  gains  achieved 
tmder  earlier  voting  rights  legislation, 
significant  disparities  continue  between 
white  and  nonwhite  registration  in  areas 
covered  by  the  act.  In  addition,  there 
remain  many  counties  where  Negro  reg- 
istration remains  extremely  low. 

It  therefore  has  acted  to  preserve  the 
gains  already  made  and  to  further  ex- 
pand Negro  voting  that  Chairman  Celler 
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introduced  H.R.  4269  providing  for  a  5- 
year  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  on  January  23.  The  views  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  were  requested 
shortly  thereafter.  They  were  not  forth- 
coming. On  AprU  30,  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  was  invited  to  testify  on  May 
14.  On  May  14  at  the  Attorney  General's 
request  his  appearance  was  canceled  and 
rescheduled  for  May  21.  This  appearance 
in  turn  was  canceled  at  his  request  and 
so  were  appearances  scheduled  for  May 
28,  June  5,  and  June  18.  He  finally  ap- 
peared on  Jime  26.  The  administration's 
voting  rights  proposal,  H.R.  12695,  which 
no  senior  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  was  willing 
to  introduce,  and  which  was  opposed  by 
every  procivil  rights  groups,  was  finally 
introduced  by  the  minority  leader.  Mr. 
Ford,  on  July  9.  The  Ford  bill  was  sub- 
stituted on  the  House  floor  for  the  5 -year 
extension  which  had  been  reported  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  On  the 
key  vote.  Republicans  voted  129  to  49 
against  a  continuation  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Democrats  voted  154  to  79  in 
favor  of  a  continuation  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

This  then  has  been  the  record  of  the 
first  session  of  the  91st  Congress.  Its  hall- 
mark, I  believe,  has  been  innovation  and 
initiative.  To  an  extent  unprecedented 
for  at  least  a  generation,  the  year  1969 
has  witnessed  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Federal  Government  replacing  the 
executive  branch  in  moving  forward  de- 
cisively in  all  major  areas  of  legislative 
activity.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  elec- 
toral college  reform,  tax  reform,  postal 
reform,  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion legislation,  legislation  to  combat  air 
and  water  pollution,  veterans  legislation, 
and  many  others.  It  was  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  legislative   committees  of   the 
Congress  that  new  ideas  were  developed 
and  then  in  the  give-and-take  of  execu- 
tive drafting  sessions  hammered  out  into 
specific  legislative  proposals.  The  leader- 
ship supplied  by  the  administration  in 
practically   every   major   domestic    area 
bordered  on  the  nonexistent.  Their  con- 
tribution in  almost  every  case  to  the  final 
legislative  product  evolved  whether  it  be 
in  health,  housing,  education,  taxes  or 
antipollution,  has  been  minimal.  My  con- 
gratulations, therefore,  to  the  chairman 
of    the    legislative    committees    of    the 
House,  as  well  as  to  the  membership  of 
those  committees  which  have  labored  so 
long  and  so  effectively  in  producing  a 
body  of   legislation  which  is   extremely 
noteworthy  as  to  the  level  of  its  quality. 


A  MATTER  OF  TOLERANCE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
radio  and  television  stations  WMAL  here 
in  Washington  broadcast  a  timely  edi- 
torial commenting  on  some  of  the  recent 
activities  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  which,  in  view  of  the  holiday  sea- 
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son  and  the  events  of  the  recent  past  In 
this  country,  offers  a  sad  commentary  of 
our   times.   I   Include   the   editorial   for 
Insertion  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
A  MAxm  or  Tolxkance 

This  may  be  v*!*  l»«t  yew  that  the  nativity 
scene  will  be  dUplaved  on  the  Ellipse  for  the 
'.radltlonal  Chrlstmaa  pageant  The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  has  gone  to  court,  argu- 
ing that  display  of  the  manger  scene  on 
public  property  anvDunta  to  an  uncoastltu- 
tlorval  establishment  )f  religion  It  la  Im- 
portant to  sfreee  that  the  pageant  is  staged 
by  a  non-profit  private  corporation  which  ob- 
tains a  permit  Trom  the  Interior  Department 
Many  private  groups  .such  as  the  antJ-Vlet- 
nam  War  proteet  groups  with  their  Viet  Coru? 
flags,  have  obtained  similar  permits 

While  the  .ACLU  Is  challenging  dlaplay  of 
the  manger  scene  '.)n  public  property,  the 
New  Jersey  ACLU  is  attacking  the  right  if 
military  authorities  to  ban  ana-V'ietnam 
demonstrators  from  handing  out  leaflets  un 
the  Pt    Dix,  New  Jersey,  military  reservation 

The  Oregr:>n  ACLU  fias  succeeded  in  having 
a  cross  taken  out  of  a  public  park  in  ESugene. 
Ore«ton  The  Iowa  .\CLU  Is  defending  eight 
Grlnnell  College  student*  who  undressed  at 
a  public  meeting,  on  grounds  that  not  aliow- 
lag  th^tn  'o  disrobe   violates  tree  speecJi 

The  £j;tsburgh  .\CI.U  is  fharglng  that  a 
Pennsylvania  Schrxil  District  violated  the 
Supreme  Court  ban  nn  prayer  in  public 
schools  The  national  .ACLU  is  opposing  Ad- 
ministration   efforts    to    curb    obscene    mall 

The  national  ACLU  wants  church  property 
taxed  even  If  used  for  religious  purposes 
The  rxatlonal  organization  is  however,  de- 
fending private  foundations  that  indulge  in 
political  activity  on  grounds  that  founda- 
tions have  made  "an  enormous  contribution 
to  our  national  well-being" — -a  compliment 
the  ACLU  apparently  feels  does  not  extend 
to  ''hurches 

Experience  Indicates  that  ACLU  lawyers 
will  argue  tine  points  of  !.iw  In  each  of  these 
cases  with  admirable  skill 

We  believe,  however,  that  .some  matters  .ue 
better  decided  by  commonsense  tempered 
with   tolerance 

It  would  not  have  been  fair  to  argue  that 
the  Reverend  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  could 
nut  speak  i-.i  the  Lincoln  Memorial  because 
he  was  an  urdauied  minister  .md  his  ap- 
pearance constituted  establishment  of  re- 
ligion The  granting  of  march  permits  fo  The 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
ceftain:y   did   not    violate   the   Constitution 

Tolerance  in  .\merlca  should  be  measured 
by  how  great  a  freedom  we  give  all  our  plural- 
istic institutions — not  by  how  we  relentlessly 
suppress  the  majority 


RESOLUTION  COMMENDING  PRESI- 
DENT NLXON 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

i)f    C\LIFCiRNl\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNGRESsioN.AL  Recoro.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  resolution  commending  President 
Richard  Nixon  for  his  accomplishments 
In  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  ofQce. 

This  resolution  was  passed  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  San  Diego  County 
Federation  of  Republican  Women's  Clubs 
on  December  8.  1969.  More  than  400 
delegates,     representing     5.000    women. 
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were  in  attendance  and  in  accord  with 
the  resolution 

The  resolution  follows: 

RCSOLl-TION     ColfUENDtNG      PKKSUIINT     NiXON 

Whereas.  Richard  M  Nixon  has  been  In  the 
oflSce  of  President  of  the  United  States  less 
than  one  year,  and  although  Individuals  of 
us  may  not  always  completely  agree  with  all 
he  proposes,  nevertheless. 

Whereas,  his  cautious  and  studied  approach 
to  the  nation's  problems  and  his  sincere  ef- 
forts to  be  fair  to  all  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation has  led  to  a  period  of  considerable 
domestic  calm  and  peace  In  spite  of  massive 
attempts  at  disruption,  and 

Whereas,  his  administrative  ofBclals  are 
working  almost  unanimously  to  restore  the 
Constitutional.  American  concept  of  govern- 
ment and  Its  relationship  to  the  citizen  In 
spite  if  a  sometimes  tibstreperous  Congress, 
and 

Whereas,  his  personal  conduct  and  that  of 
his  family  is  developing  a  respect  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  and 
confidence  In  his  Judgment,  sincerity  and 
abilities    at  home  and  abroad. 

Therefore  be  it  res<ilved  that  the  San  Diego 
County  Federation  of  Republican  Women's 
Clubs  thank  .ind  commend  the  President  for 
his  endeavors  to  strengthen  iind  protect  our 
country's  institutions,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  President  Nixon 
and  to  Congressman  Utt  with  the  request 
that  It  be  inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 


December  23,  1969 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
SAMUEL  S  LEIBOWITZ  GREAT 
JUDGE.  GOOD  FRIEND,  AND 
PROUD  BROOKL.YNITE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    .NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  December 


1969 


Mr.  PODELL  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  retirement  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  finest  judges  and  one  of  New 
York's  most  distinguished  citizens  Jus- 
tice Samuel  Lt-itjowitz  handed  down  a 
decision  about  hus  own  future:  he  would 
be  stepping  irom  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Coun  where  he  has  .sat  for  al- 
most 30  years  He  has  received  much 
praise  and  many  tributes,  and  I  would 
hke  to  add  mine  to  that  long  list. 

Tlie  Leibowiti  mark  was  an  unmis- 
takable one  As  a  .strong  personality 
and  conscientious  judge,  he  '.vas  known 
and  respected  by  the  people  "vith  whom 
he  had  contact. 

His  home  in  Brooklyn,  with  its  bust  of 
Byron  in  the  front  yard,  has  become  a 
Brooklyn  landmark  Young  and  old  alike 
pass  by  and  say.  '  Thi.s  is  the  house  of 
Judge  Leibowitz  "  Indeed.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  he  is  one  of  my  constituents. 

The  judge's  career  was  not  lackin:.^  in 
landmarks  of  its  own.  The  Scottsboro 
case,  in  which  he  served  as  an  unpaid 
defense  attorney,  remam.s  a  cornerstone 
in  the  fight  for  civil  and  individual 
rights  De  facto  exclusi  jn  of  Negroes 
from  Southern  juries,  fraudulent  jury 
roles,  and  tlie  right  to  effective  counsel 
were  just  a  few  of  the  important  i.<y>ues 
involved  in  the  case  It  was  a  head-on 
assault  against  decades  of  discrimina- 
tion and  the  denial  of  due  process,  and 


Justice  Leibowitz  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight. 

He  continued  in  the  forefront  as  jus- 
tice on  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  The  tribute  bestowed  upon  him 
by  colleagues  and  friends  is  but  one  in- 
dication of  the  influence  he  has  had  and 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

I  cannot  think  of  Justice  Leibowitz  as 
"fading  away."  He  has  many  more  year.'^ 
of  productive  work  within  him.  He  is  a 
storehouse  of  knowledge  and  insight 
which  can  continue  to  serve  his  fellow 
nmn  I  want  to  wish  him  all  the  best  a.- 
he  joins  the  faculty  of  the  Practicini' 
Lawyer's  Insutute  and  begins  as  counsel 
to  a  New  York  law  firm. 

We  will  watch  for  him  in  the  year.* 
ahead.  After  all.  life  is  only  supposed 
to  begin  at  80. 


THE  HAMLET  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber 1968,  I  submitted  a  report  on  the 
Hamlet  Evaluation  System  to  the  Hou.^e 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  following  a 
trip  to  Vietnam.  It  was  quite  critical  in  a 
number  of  different  respects. 

Amba-ssador  Robert  Komer,  a  man 
whose  ability  and  integrity  I  respect,  ha.s 
written  to  me  stating  that  some  of  the 
conclusions  I  drew  were  unwarranted. 

Although  I  stand  behind  everything  I 
said  in  that  report,  in  fairness  to  Mr 
Komer.  I  would  like  to  make  his  letter 
known  to  the  Members  of  Congress: 

Pacimc  Palisades,  Calif  . 

October  :?».  1969 
Hon    John  V   TfN.vEY. 
H'lUie  of  Representatv  es. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  John  Having  been  abroad  en  publl- 
service.  I  have  only  recently  caught  up  with 
your  23  December  1968  report  to  the  Hou.'^^'' 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  Measunnu- 
Hamlet  .Security  In  Vietnam.  Most  bureau- 
crats hardlv  dare  take  on  members  of  Con- 
gress But  I'm  now  .i  private  citizen  and  <  a- 
m.iny  colleagues  and  I  told  you  in  Vietnam' 
the  one-sided  criticisms  In  your  report  givt^ 
.1  distorted  and  .'iuperticial  picture  of  ;'n 
h'Jiiest  attempt  to  do  .someth:ng  which  mucli 
needed  doing  in  Vietnam  Let  me  take  up  • 
few  of  the  m  ire  egregious  errors : 

111  The  imnlication  in  your  letter  ct 
TransmUtal  .md  In'roductlon  that  there  hud 
been  no  "public  vtudy  "  of  the  Hamlet  Ev;tlu.i- 
tlon  System  and  th.it  you  'learned  "  about  i* 
(■niv  'Alien  vju  got  to  V:o  nam  is  quite  unfa  ." 
We  h.id  f-r.efed  the  press  extensively  on  it  m 
detail  fnr  over  a  year,  the  basic  data  and 
techniques  were  unclas-sified  and  manv  arti- 
cles had  been  written  on  It  Th.it  all  our  dis- 
1  laimer-  and  <iualifiers  received  far  t"ss  public 
mention  than  the  barebones  summary  figure^ 
vou  deride  Is  more  fymptomatlc  cf  the  over- 
simplified press  ind  public  reporting  o:i 
Vietnam  than  anything  else. 

(2 1  On  p  1  you  talk  of  briefings  which 
"UEuallv  carried  to  one  or  two  decimal  places  ' 
the  percentage  of  South  Vietnamese  living 
In  relatively  >;ecure  areas."  I've  never  heard 
a  briefing  carried  to  two  decimal  places,  but 
one  decimal  place  covers  over  17.000  people — 
hardly  tiie  attempt  at  "precise  evaluation" 
you  decry. 


I 

December  23,  1969 

(31  Nor  was  HES  an  "evaluation  of  th« 
political  sympathies  of  |  Vietnam's)  rural 
people.  '  as  you  misstate  on  p.  1.  Again  on 
p  8  you  say  "It  Is  made  to  serve  the  grandiose 
>.bjeciive  of  presuming  to  measure  Saigon's 
political  support  in  the  countryside.  .  .  ." 
You  know  this  Is  incorrect;  you  say  so  your- 
self at  the  bottom  of  p.  2  and  In  your  Con- 
ilusion  on  p.  9.  So  why  flog  HES? 

I  4  1  Page  1  is  also  wrong  in  saying  the  HES 
was  instituted  by  me.  and  "nearly  three 
vears"  pnor  to  December  1968.  The  attempt 
1.1  measure  physical  security  and  develop- 
ment factors  iu  the  countryside  wa«  Initially 
It-quested  land  rightly  sol  by  Secretary  Mc- 
N.unara  When  1  became  Presidential  Aaslst- 
unt  for  the  "other  war,"  I  heartily  joined  In, 
HES  began  In  January  1967. 

I  5 1  True  the  OVN  did  have  Its  own  assess- 
nient  of  control  In  the  countryside  (bottom 
<  f  p  1 ) .  but  we  Instituted  the  American 
HES  precisely  because  the  subjective  OVN 
assessments  seemed  far  too  optimistic  and 
unsTStematlc.  They  "were  consistently  more 
'niUlsh  than  HES.  Judging  from  your  own 
ief)ort.  you  should  have  applauded  our 
intent. 

i6)  You  lay  great  stress  (p.  1)  on  how  the 
1968  Tet  Offensive  shook  yotir  confidence  in 
official  estimates  of  "government  control." 
Vet  as  you  know  the  HES  was  the  only  meas- 
urement system  which  faithfully  reflected  a 
sharp  drop  In  post-Tet  rural  security.  More- 
dver.  the  Tet  Offensive  was  aimed  at  the 
•..)wns — not  the  countryside — and  the  decline 
in  rural  security  reflected  a  puUbaclc  of 
Toops  to  defend  the  towns. 

(7)  Since  you  single  me  out  In  your  Re- 
jiort,  let  me  respond  that  my  final  Saigon 
j)ress  conference  statements  quoted  on  p.  2 
proved  quite  conservative — as  indicated  by 
.subsequent  pacification  results  during  De- 
cember 1968  and  1969. 

1 8 1  Many  of  your  comments  on  method- 
logy  I  pp.  3-*)  are  also  baffling.  'When  meas- 
uring security,  it  Is  far  better  to  use  the 
uimlet  as  the  basis  than  the  village.  The 
hamlet  exists  as  a  physical  unit,  as  does  the 
iiamlet  school,  water  supply,  etc.  But  to  say 
•hat  we  dldnt  try  to  "rebuild  the  cohesion 
of  the  village"  i through  reviving  village 
-ouncils.  administrative  autonomy,  tax  pow- 
ers, etc.  I   is  simply  "wTong. 

(9)  One  place  I  agree  vigorously  with  you 
.s  that  "weighing  all  18  HES  Indicators  equal- 
.V  could  give  a  false  Impression.  I  think  I 
; old  you  that  I  objected  to  this  too  and  was 
utvoted.  In  any  case,  a  vlj-tue  of  the  HES 
was  that  one  could  easily  extract  and  analyze 
•he  ".security"  Indicators  separately  to  avoid 
•his  distortion.  We  did  so.  and  almost  Invar- 
i.ibly  the  nine  security  ai-erages  ran  ahead  of 
the  nine  dei^elopment  averages.  Thus  If  any- 
thing the  bias  was  mostly  the  opposite  of 
what  you  claim. 

1 10 1  It  Is  misleading  to  claim  that  only 
"232  American  officers"  had  to  rate  8,650 
hamlets.  About  a  thousand  of  these  hamlets 
were  abandoned,  consolidated,  etc.  over  the 
years  Of  the  remainder  many  were  urban 
areas  In  any  case  the  district  advisory  team 
(4-81  usually  did  the  rating,  not  Just  the 
.-enior  adviser.  True,  a  very  few  hamlets  were 
not  visited  for  twelve  months  (we  found  this 
ut  during  a  study  to  Improve  HES).  But 
•'io<<t  were  visited  far  more  frequently,  and 
afinp  changes  were  not  usually  made  with- 
(  ut  ii^Umg.  Indeed,  to  minimize  adviser  bur- 
den the  HES  was  designed  so  that  only 
(hanges  were  reported — not  a  whole  new 
worksheet  done  on  each  hamlet  each  month. 
1 11 1  Short  tours  and  language  weakness  of 
L'S  advisers  were  a  serious  problem,  but  why 
not  note  that  we  started  a  special  two-year 
tour  for  senior  military  pacification  advisers 
(Civilians  already  served  two  years),  tried 
hard  to  get  good  advisers  to  extend  or  return 
I  with  some  success),  ajid  set  up  our  own 
Vietnam  Training  Center  under  the  FSI 
in  Washington   to  train  advisers    (13   weeks 
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Vietnamese  mandatory,  and  the  best  lln- 
gulBta  kept  for  a  full  school  year  of  Intensive 
training). 

(13)  You  grossly  overdo  (p.  9)  the  super- 
ficially Impressive  point  that  HES  requires 
the  adviser  "to  asseaa  his  own  work."  For 
better  or  for  worse  pacification  was  a  OVN 
program.  We  didn't  presimae  to  say  that 
Americans  could  do  the  Job.  In  my  time 
some  5,000  US  advisers  (mostly  with  RF/PP) 
were  helping  over  600.000  Vietnamese.  It  was 
GVN  performance  we  were  evaluating,  and 
If  you  had  Investigated  how  many  times  our 
ratings  marked  them  down  or  showed  ham- 
let regression  I  think  you'd  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  "objectivity"  of  our  advisers. 
They  were  certainly  objective  In  sho-wlng  the 
widespread  1968  Tet  setback.  During  my 
time  In  Vietnam,  we  stressed  how  we  wanted 
to  know  what  was  going  badly  even  more 
than  what  went  well.  HES  is  full  of  It — 
not  Just  full  of  the  apparent  statistical 
progress  which  Is  all  you  cite. 

The  above  are  Just  some  of  the  Inaccuracies 
which  lead  me  to  write  you  more  In  sorrow 
than  In  anger.  We  held  back  nothing  from 
you  m  Vietnam,  and  explained  fully  how  the 
HKS  did  not  even  attempt  the  difficult  task 
of  evaluating  rural  attitudes  or  commit- 
ment. It  only  sought  to  measure  crudely  (on 
a  consistent  countrywide  hamlet-by-hamlet 
basis  unavailable  up  till  then)  certain  key 
physical  security  and  development  factors 
that  studies  indicated  could  reasonably  be 
measured  by  Americans.  HES  has  many 
candidly  admitted  weaknesses,  but  It  Is  still 
more  useful  than  your  one-sided  barrage  of 
crlttclsms  ImpUes.  Indeed  you  failed  to  say 
a  single  constructive  word  about  this  major 
Innovative  effort. 

It  seems  to  me.  John,  that  what  you're 
really  complaining  about  Is  over-simplified 
official  and  press  inferences  from  HES  data. 
But  Instead  of  saying  this  you  set  up  a  straw 
man  and  then  proceed  to  demolish  it.  Since 
m  the  process  you  also  single  me  out  as  the 
evil  genius,  I'm  entitled  to  ask  whether  my 
rebuttal  can  be  put  in  the  official  record  too. 

Sincerely. 

R.  W.  Komer. 


FARMERS  DO  NOT  HAVE  TO 
APOLOGIZE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
lot  of  publicity  these  days  about  high 
prices  of  food,  yet  the  consumers'  ex- 
penditure for  food  has  dropped  to  a  new 
low  of  16.4  percent  of  his  disposable  in- 
come, and  of  that  amount,  only  a  small 
part  goes  to  the  producer. 

Despite  a  rapidly  escalating  cost  of 
living,  the  farmers'  share  of  the  market 
basket  of  farm  food  products  is  at  the 
same  low  level  it  has  been  for  the  past 
10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  by  Roe  C,  Black 
which  appeared  in  the  Top-Op  Farm 
Journal  in  October  and  which  deals  with 
food  problems  from  a  farmer's  point  of 
view: 

Farmers  Do  Not  Have  To  Apologize 
(By  Roe  C.  Black) 

If  you  ve  ever  fought  a  grass  fire  In  a  high 
wind,  you'll  tmderstand  the  criticism  being 
aimed  at  agriculture  this  fall.  Just  when  you 
think  the  flames  are  easing  up  In  front  of 
you,  the  flre  pops  up  in  back,  on  the  side 
and  all  around  you. 
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The  winds  fanning  these  flames  of  criti- 
cism are  being  generated  by  tax  reformers, 
constuner  spokesmen  and  economic  manip- 
ulators. And  the  worst  of  It  Is,  many  people 
In  government  whom  we  count  as  friends  are 
sitting  out  the  flre  when  they  should  be 
fighting  It. 

You've  heard  the  "explanations"  all  too 
often:  the  cost  of  government  support  of 
agriculture  Is  too  high;  constmier  Interests 
have  to  come  first;  farmers  will  just  have  to 
take  their  lumps  In  foreign  trade  patiently, 
even  If  no  one  else  In  the  world  Is  willing 
to  do  so. 

You  can  see  many  signs  on  this  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  "our  friends." 

"When  the  House  passed  a  tax  "reform" 
bill  to  close  so-called  loopholes  and  give  a 
break  to  lower  and  middle  Income  taxpayers, 
fanners  (the  original  lower  and  middle  In- 
come kids)  were  right  In  the  target  area 
along  with  big  business,  oil  men  and  hous- 
ing Investors. 

So  In  the  first  round  at  least,  you  lost 
your  7%  investment  credit  on  farm  equip- 
ment, accelerated  depreciation  on  old  farm 
buildings,  and  had  the  screws  tightened  on 
your  capital  gains  treatment  of  livestock. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  foreign  scene,  some  more 
of  our  friends  shattered  the  International 
Grains  Agreement  which  they  had  hailed 
with  such  fanfare.  With  subsidized  prices, 
they  cut  our  throat  in  the  export  grain 
market. 

Then  up  popped  a  plan  with  a  land  re- 
tirement label  that  would  In  effect  let  Uncle 
Sam  subsidize  cattle  production  on  millions 
of  retired  acres  to  supposedly  assure  low  beef 
prices  for  consumers  in  the  mld-70's. 

What  will  happen  If  farm  groups  battle  to 
a  standstill  over  new  farm  program  legisla- 
tion is  anyone's  guess.  But  you  can  be  sure 
the  reformers  and  consumer  spokesmen  ■will 
take  advantage  of  It  to  agriculture's — and 
ultimately  everyone's — disadvantage.  And 
that's  the  point  we  have  to  make.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  for  agriculture  to  be 
apologetic. 

At  the  very  time  that  cattle  prices  peaked 
out  and  the  screaming  about  high  food  was 
loudest  last  summer,  consumers'  expendi- 
ture for  food  had  dropped  to  a  new  low 
of  16.4 ^r  of  disposable  Income,  compared 
to  16.8%  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  farm- 
ers' share  of  the  USDA"s  market  basket  of 
farm  food  products  held  almost  steady  with 
what  it"s  been  for  10  years. 

And  we  don't  have  to  be  apologetic  about 
our  foreign  trade  either.  Not  only  are  we  the 
single  most  dependable  source  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  world,  but  we  also  maintain 
the  world's  most  consistent  free  trade  policy, 
with  open  access  to  our  domestic  markets 
to  virtually  all  comers  No  major  farm  group 
today  is  asking  for  tariffs  that  will  wall  out 
competing  Imports.  They  are  only  asking  for 
reasonable  protection  from  foreign  countries 
who  -wall  us  out  and  also  want  to  flood  our 
markets. 

American  farmers  have  done  a  fantastic  Job 
of  cutting  costs  for  consumers,  battling  in- 
flation, and  supporting  foreign  policy.  Don't 
forget  it,  and  don't  let  your  people  in  Wash- 
ington forget  it,  when  the  going  gets  rough. 


HE   PLANNED   IT   THAT   WAY 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  De 
Kalb  County,  Ga.,  is  the  State's  second 
most  populous  county  and  the  wealthiest 
in  the  Southeast.  It  is  virtually  a  city 
unto  itself  situaujd  next  to  the  capital 
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city.  Atlanta.   In  ever>'   respect.   It  Ls  a 
growing  and  boomlnR  area 

The  Atlanta  Journal  of  December  19 
contains  an  excellent  article  in  tribute 
to  'Mr.  De  Kalb  County"  and  the  master 
architect  of  De  Xalb's  jidustrial  growth," 
Mr  Scott  Candler.  Sr. 

Scott  Candler,  for  16  year.s  commis- 
sioner of  De  Kalb.  more  than  any  other 
man,  is  credited  with  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  the  growth  and  prosperity  that 
the  county  and  iUs  almost  400.000  people 
now  enjoy  This  is  a  well-deserved  salute 
to  a  great  man  and  a  great  citizen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Exten.slons  of 
Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ChtiDLOL     Dk  ICaib  Already  a  Crrr 
By  Morris  .ShelUmi 

The  plderlv  gentleman  sitting  behind  the 
paper-stacked  desk  in  :he  Decatur  office 
building  had  .Tiore  than  .i  remote  :nterest  In 
the  propo.sal  to  transform  DeKalb  County 
into  ,\  city 

Since -iwich  a  bill  stood  a  good  chance  of 
b«Hig  iB«i>oduced  in  the  upcoming  session 
of  'he  tleorgla  General  .^ssembly.  which  con- 
venes Jan  12.  u.  seemed  .ipproprlate  fc  i;et 
a  reaction  from  the  man  who  holds  the 
uniquely  distinct  Utie  of  "Mr  DeKalb 
County 

If  the  propiosal  were  enacted,  the  82-year- 
old  Scott  Candler  Sr  who  would  have  the 
unusual  distinction  nf  wltnes,sing  the  crea- 
tion of  a  city  of  nearly  400.000  residents  from 
a  county  whose  growth  is  credited  to  him 

Tm  in  fa%'or  of  it."  said  C'lndler  "I've 
alwavs  advocated  it  We're  a  city  now.  except 
in  name  ' 

He  IS  correct 

Water  and  sewage  garbage  collection, 
llbrares  police  and  tire  protection  and  other 
services  paralleling  those  normally  provided 
only  by  municipalities  are  furnished  on  a 
countryw^ide  basis  in  DeKalb 

.\nd  the  man  urging  the  county  to  take 
the  final  step  was  one  singularly  credited 
with  establlsning  the  municipal-like  county 
o:  DeKalb 

For  he  wa.s  "THE  government  in  DeKalb 
during  that  16-year  period  of  staggering 
growth  between  1939  and  1955 — an  era  which 
saw  'he  rural  dairying  county  blossom  Into 
Georgia's  second  mtxst-populated  county 
and  tlie  wealt.hiest  in  the  Southeast. 

Like  many  other  counties  in  Georgia  and 
the  nation.  DeKalb  then  vested  all  of  Its 
governing  powers  m  the  hands  of  a  single 
commissioner  of  roads  and  revenues  rather 
than  the  multiman  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment typical  of  today's  heavily  populated 
counties 

But  unilke  most  counties.  DeKalb.  under 
the  first  leadership  of  Candler,  aggressively 
undertook  a  tuturtstlc  course  that  penetrated 
a  fourth  demlslon  ;n  county  government 

During  Candler  s  reign.  Dekalb  inaugurated 
on  a  countywlde  basis  most  services  which 
even  'oday  are  expected  only  of  cities  or 
municipalities 

Under  Candler  a  countywlde  water  and 
sewer  system  waa  Inaugurated,  and  police  and 
fire  protection,  library  services,  parks  and 
recreation  programs,  and  garbage  collection 
were  extended  throughout  the  county 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  roads  were  con- 
structed and  paved,  and  a  county  airport 
which  later  became  the  busy  DeKalb-Peach- 
tree  Airport   a  as  built 

Dtlring  Candler's  reign.  DeKalb's  popula- 
tion almost  doubled  Subdivisions,  schools 
and  shopping  centers  sprang  up  throughout 
the  county. 

Big-uame  industries,  lured  to  the  metro- 
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poUtan  area  bv  DeKalb  s  nearness  to  Atlanta 
and  the  availability  of  necesaary  service*, 
moved  in 

By  1969  the  county's  population  mark  was 
approaching  400.000 

Much  of  the  money  for  county  improve- 
ments inaugurated  during  Candler's  udmln- 
Istratkm  came  from  the  federal  government 

While  some  folks  denounced  the  WPA  and 
other  governmental  agencies  Candler  rushed 
in  to  match  funds  cjn  the  short  end  of  a  75-25 
basis 

Other  programs  wpre  carried  nut  on  a  self- 
llquldating  basis  hy  which  receipts  paid  (or 
investments 

Of  all  his  accomplishments.  Candler  Is  most 
highly  praised  for  having  the  forethought  to 
establish  what  later  was  to  become  recognl/ed 
as  DeKalb's  economic  Jugular  vein — a  county 
water  system 

Later,  after  he  left  office  In  political  defeat. 
he  was  hailed  as  the  master  architect  of 
DeKalb's  Industrial  growth  "  In  1963.  some 
1 ,000  civic  and  government  leaders  turned  out 
to  honor  him  at  an  appreciation  banquet  dur- 
ing which  he  was  dubbed  Mr.  DeKalb 
County   " 

Manv  of  his  former  constituents  in  Deca- 
tur, where  he  served  as  mayor  for  17  years 
prior  to  iiasumlng  the  top  post  In  DeKalb 
County  government  recall  the  day  he  fined 
a  railroad  engineer  si 00  for  allowing  a  parked 
train  to  block  traffic  too  long  at  a  city 
crossing. 

.\fter  he  was  elected  DeKalb's  sole  commis- 
sioner, his  .idrrUnlstratlve  talents  blossomed 
into  full  color 

Besides  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  "twin 
city  next  door  to  Atlanta,  he  is  credited  with 
attracting  &)  indu.strlca  to  his  county  to  pro- 
vide the  broad  tax  base  necessary  for  stable 
growth 

At  the  peak  of  his  reign,  the  population 
of  his  274-sqtiarc-mlle  county  surp.i.ssed  the 
250.000  mark  In  addition.  DeKalb  boasted 
the  highest  purchasing  power  per  tatnlly  In 
the  Southeast 

But  like  the  political  leaders  who  today 
are  advocating  the  creation  of  a  city-orlenied 
government  in  DeKalb.  Candler  Is  aware  of 
the  problenvs  of  rapid  growth  In  an  area 
lying  in  the  spillover  path  of  a  giant  metrop- 
olis on  the  make 

Not  only  would  the  conversion  .>f  DeKalb 
into  a  city  expand  the  availability  of  revenue- 
producing  measures.  It  would  enhance  assist- 
ance from  a  federal  government  oncerned 
(Alth  'he  problems  of  the  cities — a  federal 
government  which  Candler  so  heavily  relied 
upon  when  he  laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
unique  county  many  years  ago 

And  Candler  favors  creation  of  a  modern 
urban  government  equipped  with  a  profes- 
sional staff  capable  of  dealing  with  the  com- 
plexities of  urban  life  in  a  metropolitan 
■sprawl  of  office  parks,  high  rises  and  homes 
HI  time  to  avoid  the  fragmented,  disorderly 
growth  experienced  by  the  cities  which  real- 
ized their  problems  too  late 


THE  PRESIDENT  .\ND  THE 
VIETNAM  SITU.^TION 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

I'K    NEW    JFRSEY 

IN  THE  HOirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Drcember  22.  1969 

Mr  HELSTOSKI  Mr  Speaker,  as  we 
near  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  I  am 
still  quite  at  .sea  as  to  thf>  course  the 
President  is  taking  in  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. 

On  two  occasions  in  recent  weeks  the 
President  has  addressed  the  American 
public   on   Vietnam.   He   has  spoken  In 
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patriotic  tones  There  have  been  plati- 
tudes and  promises.  But  has  there  been 
any  indication  that  he  is  heading  toward 
an  early  peace  that  will  recognize  ihc 
rights  and  honor  of  all  involved.  I  think 
not. 

In  fact,  there  is  ever>'  indication  that 
he  IS  preparing  us  for  a  longer  war, 
which  all  students  of  histon,-  know  is  not 
usual  for  the  Far  East.  He  has  promi.scd 
there  will  be  fewer  American  men  and 
boys  involved  as  lime  progresses  under  a 
timetable  he  has  hct  for  himself. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  when  the 
President's  timetable  of  troop  with- 
drawals reaches  its  conclusion  there  still 
will  be  200.000  troops  in  Vietnam  That 
IS  a  very  sizable  commitment,  and  if  my 
mail  is  an  indication  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica IS  rising  up  in  protest  against  the 
pro.spect 

Greater  and  more  visible  effort  must 
be  made  by  our  Government  to  brint; 
about  a  cease-fire  on  the  part  of  all  in- 
volved so  that  negotiations  directed  at 
settlement  uf  the  problems  in  Vietnam 
can  be  di.scu.ssed  in  a  nonshooting,  non- 
kiUing  atmosphere. 

Perhaps,  the  President  is  directing  his 
efforts  aloni;  those  lines,  but  we  do  not 
know  He  has  chosen  not  to  tell  the  pub- 
lic or  Congress  precisely  what  he  is  do- 
ing The  failure  can  bring  in  the  upcom- 
ing weeks  and  months  greater  division 
in  public  thinking  over  what  is  takins 
place  in  Vietnam 

Right  now  the  administration  may 
have  lulled  many  Americans  into  .sup- 
portive silence,  but  it  will  not  last  i: 
there  is  not  a  clear-cut  indication  that 
complete  peace  can  be  achieved  and  is 
bemn  actively  sought  for  an  early  date. 
Reducins  our  commitment  in  Vietnam  to 
200.000  men  and  boys  at  a  time  is  not  go- 
ing to  placate  American  fathers,  mothers, 
wives  and  the  youna  men  who  must  offer 
their  lives  in  an  unwanted,  imneeded, 
and  unpopular  war. 

The  200,000  commitment  can  be  most 
deceiving.  That  is  what  it  would  be  fo: 
1  year.  If  the  war  is  prolonged  for  5  years 
it  would  be  a  commitment  of  1,000,000 
men  and  boys  and  if  for  10  years  it  would 
be  a  commitment  of  2.000,000.  Does  the 
American  government  have  the  right  to 
ask  this  of  Its  young  men''  I  think  not 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  and  reread 
the  text  of  the  President's  address  of 
November  3.  and  had  intended  makms 
detailed  comment  on  it,  and  in  the  course 
of  my  deliberation  I  received  a  copy  of 
George  McTurnan  Kahin's  response  to 
the  Presidents  .sj^eech. 

Mr  Kahin  is  professor  of  government 
at  Cornell  University  and  director  of 
Cornells  Southeast  Asia  program,  and 
becau.se  I  am  in  substantial  agreement 
with  his  comments  on  the  November  3 
speech.  I  hereby  place  them  in  the 
CoNCRESsioN.AL  RECORD  In  lleu  of  a  de- 
tailed response  of  my  own: 

.\  Response  to  the  President's  Spetch 

I  By  George  McTurnan  Kahln) 
On  November  3  the  President  undertook 
to  tell  us  In  which  direction  he  would  move 
In  Vietnam.  This  was  a  speech  addressed 
primarily  to  .-ecurlng  public  support  in  this 
country  and  not  to  a  solution  In  Vietnam 
He    began    by    telling    us    that    one    of    the 
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.■■e.isons  for  the  deep  division  In  this  nation 
about  Vietnam  Is  that  many  Americans 
have  lost  confidence  In  what  their  govern- 
ment has  told  them  about  our  policy.  They 
c.innot  and  should  not,  he  said,  be  asked 
to  support  a  policy  Involving  war  and  peace 
unless  they  know  the  truth  about  that 
policy.  If  this  was  his  major  concern,  his 
-peech  was  clearly  a  failure,  for  It  served  to 
increase  rather  than  decrease  the  mlsunder- 
.-tanding.  Indeed,  he  has  embraced  the  same 
historical  myths  that  served  to  rationalize 
;-.is  predecessor's  policies  and  has  In  fact 
.ulded  a  number  of  his  own. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  his  speech:  beginning 
with  what  he  describes  as  the  fundamental 
issue:  why  and  how  did  the  tJ.S.  become 
::ivolved  in  Vietnam  In  the  first  place?  He 
i:iimedlately  answers  his  question  with  the 
-t.iiement:  "Fifteen  years  ago  North  Vlet- 
i.am.  with  the  logistical  support  of  Com- 
nuinlst  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
launched  a  campaign  to  Impose  a  Communist 
,.'.)vernment  on  South  Vietnam  by  Instigat- 
ing and  supporting  a  revolution."  Fifteen 
voars  ago  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  government  was 
.n  fact  in  the  process  of  withdrawing  Its 
iroops  from  the  South  In  accordance  with 
( leneva  and  not  instigating  a  revolution 
•'.ere  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  government  confidently 
ixpocted  to  win  the  elections  two  years  later 
promised  under  Geneva  and  had  no  reason 
to  Intervene  What  It  did  not  expect  was  that 
IS  soon  as  it  had  withdrawn  Its  troops,  we 
'.vould.  contrary  to  the  Geneva  agreements, 
:iceln  direct  intervention  In  the  southern 
.'uilf  of   the  Vietnamese  nation. 

In  fact,  fifteen  years  ago  in  1954.  American 
;:itervention  was  not  new.  We  had  already 
been  Intervening  heavily  by  four  years  of 
::nstlntlng    support    to    the    French.    Then, 

Iter  falling  in  this  effort  and  acquleslng  In 
a  Genev.T  settlement  which  we  did  not  sign 

lit   promised  not  to  overturn,  we  prepared 

•  >  intervene  more  directly  by  building  up  a 
~.?p:irate  state  In  the  South  Even  so.  Hanoi 
(iul  not  m  fact  beein  to  Intervene  In  the 
.-Hith  until  five  years  later  when  heavy 
repression  by  this  American  supported  south- 

•  rn  regime  drove  thousands  of  Vietnamese — 
:  oncommunlst  as  well  as  procommunlst — 
into  rebellion. 

.A  preclpiuite  withdrawal  now  by  the 
fnited  Strifes.  President  Nixon  continues, 
vould  inevitably  allow  the  communists  to 
:'pcat  the  massacres  wlilch  he  charges  fol- 
:  )wed  their  takeover  in  the  North  fifteen 
'.ears  ago — when,  he  alleges,  they  "mur- 
dered more  than  50.000  people  and  hun- 
fi.'eds  of  thousands  more  died  in  slave  labor 

.imps."  This  Is  an  unconscionable  misrep- 
resentation likely  to  deter  Americans  from 
Moving  towards  a  compromise  settlement. 
!r  President  Nixon  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
:  K>k  at  the  records  of  the  International 
I'ontrol  Commission  he  would  know  that 
^;\iring  the  entire  three-year  period  follow- 
.ni;  the  armistice,  they  indicate  allegations 
if  only  55  incidents  of  political  reprisal — 
■vhether  murder,  arrest,  or  confiscation  of 
property —made    by    the    French    and    Diem 

calnst  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  regime.  During  the 
-ime  period,  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission cited  allegations  Involving  a  total 
■f  1.404  Incidents  of  political  reprisal  In  the 
.South  Involving  murder,  arrest,  confiscation 
if  property  and  In  some  cases  massacres  of 
-everal  families  or  whole  villages. 

Tlie  significant  violence  that  did  occur  In 
the  North  more  than  two  years  after  the 
Geneva  armistice  did  not  involve  reprisals 
against  Vietnamese  who  had  previously  sup- 
ported the  French  against  the  Vletminh.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  civil  war  that 
had  ended  two  years  before.  This  violence 
m  the  North  in  which  the  pro-Dlem  histo- 
rian Joseph  Buttinger  estimates  that  10-15 
thousand  were  killed,  was  the  consequence 
of  a  clumsy  and  unrealistic  attempt  to  Im- 
pose a  Chinese  communist  model  of  agrarian 
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reorganization.  Peasant  resentment  against 
the  government's  program  in  at  least  one 
province  ended  in  a  rebellion  that  troops 
suppressed.  As  a  consequence,  these  agrarian 
policies  were  discredited  and  dropped  and 
Hanoi's  minister  of  agriculture  sacked. 

President  Nixon  then  turns  to  reports  of 
atrocities  during  the  Tet  offensive  at  Hue. 
During  the  terribly  intense  fighting  at  Hue 
there  certainly  were  atrocities — perpetrated 
by  both  sides — though  the  number  quoted 
by  the  President  Is  much  higher  than  any 
previous  estimate.  It  is  disturbing  to  see 
him  equate  the  situation  of  battlefield  re- 
prisals against  civilians  that  existed  at  Hue 
with  a  post-armistice  situation  which  would 
obtain  after  a  settlement  between  us  and 
our  adversaries.  In  heat-of-battle  conditions 
tioth  sides  have  in  the  past,  and  probably 
will  In  the  future,  carry  out  reprisals  against 
those  who  have  been  Identified  as  working 
for  the  enemy,  particularly  if  they  occupy 
positions  In  intelligence,  the  police,  or  are 
believed  to  be  Informers.  So  long  as  the  bat- 
tle In  question  Is  simply  one  episode  In  a 
series  which  Is  de.stlned  to  go  on,  both  sides 
are  likely  to  take  punitive  measures  that 
will  ensure  that  In  the  next  round  of  battle 
they  will  not  be  disadvantaged  by  the  work 
of  such  enemy  civilians.  This  kind  of  repris- 
al will  probably  continue  in  conjunction 
with  the  fighting  until  an  armistice  Is 
achieved,  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  central  question  as  to  prospects  of  politi- 
cal reprisal  after  such  an  armistice,  which 
is  what  we  will  be  concerned  with  in  work- 
ing for  a   negotiated   settlement. 

Now  what  of  the  President's  view  of  the 
present?  This  is,  I  am  afraid,  as  unbalanced 
and  inaccurate  as  his  view  of  the  past  It  Is 
an  amazing  example  of  double-think  to  find 
that  nowhere,  nol;  once  in  his  speech,  does  he 
make  mention  of  the  major  adversary  which 
both  we  and  Saigon  face  in  Vietnam,  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  By  reading  his 
speech  one  would  assume  that  there  are  only 
three  parties  to  the  confilct:  ourselves, 
Saigon  and  Hanoi.  He  Is  so  rigorous  in  his 
insistence  upon  avoiding  any  reference  to 
the  NLF  that  In  reading  from  his  own  letter 
of  July  15  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  he  even  excises 
his  own  mention  of  the  NLF  and  its  10 
points.  Why?  I  certainly  don't  understand 
the  President's  reasoning,  but  the  conse- 
quence Is  to  lay  before  the  American  public 
a  picture  of  a  situation  in  Vietnam  which  Is 
grotesquely  artificial. 

Thus,  as  with  President  Johnson  in  1965, 
there  is  presented  for  Americans  a  simplistic 
diagram  of  a  battle  between  two  states, 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  He  avoids  the 
central  fact  that  the  problem  confronting  tis 
Is  a  revolution  in  the  South  wherein  Saigon 
has  a  local  adversary  which  commands  wide 
popular  support  and  Is  militarily  capable  of 
defeating  Saigon's  armies  on  Its  own  If 
American  and  North  Vietnamese  troops  were 
withdrawn.  Hanoi  at  least  knows  that  it  can- 
not negotiate  over  the  NLF's  head,  and  as 
we  know  from  the  past,  no  amount  of  Amer- 
ican bombing  could  induce  It  to  do  so.  If  our 
President  is  serious  about  negotiations,  it  Is 
unrealistic  to  bypass  the  NLF  and  pretend 
it  does  not  exist. 

The  President  then  asks  who  is  at  fault  for 
the  lack  of  progress  in  negotiations,  answer- 
ing categorically  that  It  is  not  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  not  the  South  Viet- 
namese government.  The  obstacle,  he  says, 
is  "the  other  side's  absolute  refusal  to  show 
the  least  willingness  to  Join  us  in  seeking  a 
just  peace." 

Let  me  first  otiserve  that  it  is  difficult  to 
read  the  exchange  of  letters  between  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  conclude 
with  Nixon  that  Ho  "fiatly  rejected'  his  Initi- 
ative. Ho's  letter  constitutes  no  such  rejec- 
tion, and  In  emphasizing  the  NLF's  10  point 
program,  which  Nixon  in  his  own  letter  had 
stated  the  U.S.  was  prepared  to  discuss.  Ho 
was   referring   to   matters   which    it   is   very 
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much  to  our  interest  to  discuss  If  we  are 
serious  and  realistic  about  teaching  a  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

If  the  enemy  has  refused  to  show  the  least 
willingness  to  join  us  In  seeking  a  just  peace, 
it  Is  incomprehensible  why  the  President 
later  on  in  ills  speech  In  referring  to  what  he 
describes  as  "significant  developments  which 
have  occurred  since  this  administration  took 
office"  points  out  that  enemy  Infiltration 
during  the  last  three  months  is  less  than 
2^;  of  what  it  was  over  the  similar  period 
last  year,"  and  that  American  casualties 
"have  declined  during  the  last  two  months 
to  the  lowest  point  in  three  years."  If  the 
President  acknowledges  this,  but  is  unwill- 
ing to  interpret  these  actions  as  showing 
"the  least  willingness"  of  the  enemy  "to  join 
us  In  seeking  a  just  peace",  an  enemy  deci- 
sion to  step  up  military  activity  following 
the  President's  speech  would  not  seem  illog- 
ical. This  is  particularly  serious  in  view  of 
his  statement  that  one  of  the  factors  which 
will  govern  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces  will  be  "the  level  of  enemy 
activity." 

Let  me  turn  to  another  condition  which  the 
President  says  will  determine  our  schedule 
of  troop  withdrawal — namely,  the  rate  of 
Vietnamlzation — the  rate  at  which  Saigon's 
forces  take  over  the  burden  of  fighting  from 
our  troops.  If  we  really  Intend  to  shift  re- 
sponsibility from  American  to  Saigon  forces, 
we  are  certain  to  discover  what  our  own 
army  officers  have  known  for  a  long  lime, 
that  modern  military  equipment  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  will  to  fight  and  a  Vietnamese 
regime  worth  fighting  for.  With  the  desertion 
rate  of  Saigon's  military  forces  still  running 
between  20  and  25 '"r  per  year  it  is  senseless 
to  assume  that  somehow  miraculously  the 
attitude  of  its  reluctant  soldiers  is  going  to 
change.  And  here  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
Senator  McGovern  that  to  turn  "the  war  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  army  only  if  we 
are  certain  that  it  is  able  to  carry  the  load 
...  is  the  same  as  proposing  that  we  stay  in 
Vietnam  indefinitely." 

And  that,  I  am  afraid,  is  apparently  what 
this  Administration  proposes  to  do — assum- 
ing somehow  that  it  can  manage  to  have  it 
both  ways — withdrawing  enough  American 
troops  to  placate  public  opinion  in  this 
country,  but  leaving  enough  behind  "(pre- 
sumably some  200,000)  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary shield  to  protect  at  least  Saigon  and  its  ^ 
Immediate  hinterland  until  our  Presidential 
campaign  of  1972. 

Thereby,  the  Administration  apparently 
hopes  to  follow  what  it  believes  is  a  middle 
course  which  will  cut  the  ground  from  be- 
neath both  the  opponents  of  the  war  and 
from  the  Wallacites  and  potential  Wallacites 
who  would  be  quick  to  accuse  it  of  surrender- 
ing Asian  territory  to  communist  control  if 
the  NLF  came  to  power. 

In  the  position  he  has  now  taken.  President 
Nixon  has  really  lost  the  power  of  initiative. 
By  tying  himself  so  closely  to  Saigon  and  so 
uncritlcaly  embracing  General  Thleu's  posi- 
tion, he  has  robbed  himself  of  almost  all 
possibility  of  finding  any  common  ground 
with  our  enemy — and  without  some  common 
ground  you  simply  cannot  have  a  negotiated 
settlement.  He  has  in  fact  made  himself  and 
the  lives  of  Americans  a  prisoner  of  decision 
made  in  Saigon  and  Hanoi.  In  addition  to 
being  conditional  upon  the  growing  strength 
and  self-sufficiency  of  Saigon's  army,  our 
willingness  to  withdraw  is  made  dependent 
upon  the  Utopian  expectation  that  the  NLF 
and  Hanoi  will  meekly  resign  themselves  to 
a  major  reduction  in  military  activity — a 
reduction  sufficient  not  only  to  keep  Ameri- 
can casualties  low  but  also  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  myth  that  the  Saigon  military 
forces  are  increasingly  effective,  and  that 
Nixon's  policy  of  Vietnamlzation  is  really 
working.  In  effect,  then,  we  will  not  with- 
draw, until  our  enemy  cooperates  with  us  to 
save  our  face  by  maintaining  the  credibility 
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of  Saigon's  military  forces  and  permitting 
the  Thleu  government  to  remain 

There  Is  nothing,  then,  in  the  President's 
speech  which  eases  the  way  for  iiegoUatinns 
at  Paris  His  plan  Is  not  addreesed  to  the  NLK 
or  Hanoi,  but  to  the  American  public,  and 
It  centers  abt  it  the  major  objective  of 
strengthening  and  sustaining  General  Thleu's 
government  He  has  Altered  President  John- 
son s  tactics,  hut  he  has  embraced  both  his 
premises  and  his  objectives  To  buy  hlm.self 
a  little  time  In  managing  the  .\merlcan 
public,  he  has  been  as  guilty  as  his  prede- 
cessor  In   denying   the   truth 

The  greatest  pert  of  the  tragedy.  I  think, 
Is  that  in  order  to  head  olf  the  pressure  of 
anti-war  sentiment  he  has  resorted  to  seizing 
the  national  flag  and  waving  It  defiantly  at 
those  who  oppose  him  He  has  taken  the 
tragic  decision  to  shift  the  debate  from  con- 
sideration of  the  actual  factual  conditions 
that  govern  the  present  and  future  In  Viet- 
nam to  a  justlflcatlon  In  terms  of  patriotism 
and  what  he  alleges  is  our  national  honor. 
Once  he  tells  Americans  that  their  national 
honor  Is  dependent  upon  maintaining  a  posi- 
tion which  excludes  the  compromise  ulti- 
mately necessary  to  end  the  fighting-  then 
movement  towards  peace  cannot  be  made 
without  appearing  to  repudiate  the  very 
patriotism  which  he  has  called  upon  to 
Justify  his  bankriipt  policy  Once  a  President 
resorts  'Co  flag-waving  in  order  to  silence 
reasoned  argument  he  reduces  his  own  ability 
to  move  back  to  "he  cxjurse  of  reason. 


SHOULD  CBW  TRAINING  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN PERSONNEL  CONTINUE? 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wi.sco.vsiN 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
have  finally  received  a  detailed  response 
to  my  inquiry  on  the  trainmc;  ;n  this 
countrj'  of  foreign  military  personnel  in 
rhemical  and  biulotrical  warfare — CBW 
I  am  disturbed  over  some  of  the  more 
specific  implications  of  the  facts  pro- 
Mded  me  by  the  Army,  and  I  question 
the  overall  utility  of  continuinK  fo  dis- 
seminate offensive  expertise  in  these 
forms  of  warfare  >o  widely. 

The  relatively  larse  number  of  Thai 
r-ersonnel.  ^4.  who  have^  received  train- 
ing suL'^ests  that  the  introduction  of  tear 
gases  and  defoliants  into  Thailand  at 
some  future  date  is  being  considered  .se- 
riously It  may  be  .seen  from  the  infor- 
mation provided  me  that  similar  'raining 
u  .  -.iven  to  A  number  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese personnel  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  use  of  powerful  t«ar  uases 
in  Vietnam  in  1965.  Parenthetically,  I 
would  like  to  cite  the  recent  58-to-3  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  mterpretmg  the  Geneva  proto- 
col banning  ^bls  and  germ  warfare,  as 
to  Includmg  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
tear  =?as  and  herbicides. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  this  training 
for  the  use  of  chemical  agents  in  Thai- 
land is  only  part  or  a  more  generalized 
and  dangerous  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  at  a  time  when  we  are  purportedly 
trying  to  disengage  ourselves  from  the 
tragic  mistake  of  Vietnam    I  regard  this 
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as  another  indication  that  we  have  not 
learned  the  larger  lessona  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  have  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  depth  of  the  sentiment  of 
most  of  our  allies  against  the  use  of  tear 
gas  and  herbicides. 

Another  specific  cause  for  concern  is 
the  fact  that  some  35  Arab  militarj-  of- 
ficers have  received  CBW  instruction 
here  This  includes  a  dozen  from  Saudi 
Arabia  since  1966  Nationals  from  Egypt, 
Iraq,  Jordan,  and  Lebanon  also  have 
received  training.  By  contrast,  a  single 
Israeli  heutenant  took  one  course.  In  1963 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic  u-sed  poison  gas  in  Yemen  in 
1965  and  that  it  was  reported  that  Israeli 
forces  advancing  into  Sinai  during  the 
June  1967  war  uncovered  chemical  war- 
fare equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  .seems  to  me  that  by 
continuing  to  offer  these  courses  we  are 
further  undercutting  the  positive  Impact 
of  the  President's  announcement  on  U.S. 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  policies. 
Alreadj'  there  has  been  severe  slippage 
due  to  the  administration's  position  with 
regard  to  tear  t,'as  and  herbicides  and. 
most  recently,  toxins.  The  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  Army  of  specific  percentages 
of  offensive  content  in  many  of  the 
courses  offered  would  seem  to  weaken 
existing  deterrents  iigainst  the  use  of 
CBW  Already  we  have  provided  train- 
ing to  .stime  550  foreign  officers  repre- 
senting 36  countries,  in  the  United  States 
and  an  unknown  number  abroad.  I  think 
that  u  would  be  prudent  to  reconsider 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  to  otter  this 
instruction    so    indiscriminately. 

The  reply  I  have  received  from  the 
Army  will  be  printed  below  including  the 
attachments  mving  details  on  the  type 
of  CBW  training  provided,  and  the  num- 
bers, ranks,  and  nationalities  of  the 
recipients: 

Decxmbek  12.  1969. 

Hon     RoBrRT  W    KASTENMEIER. 

Hoiisf  iif  Repreimtative^ 

Dear  Mr.  Kastenmeier:  The  .Secretary  of 
rhe  .Armv  has  iisked  me  to  respond  to  your 
letter  Ci.iicernuik;  tr.-iuuni?  of  foreign  Jiatlon- 
.ils  m  T^e  (."htmicil  Warfare  Program  and  Bi- 
ological  Hesearcli   Program. 

The  U  S.  .Army  Chemical  School  at  Port 
McClellan.  Alabama,  h.is  provided  instruction 
to  military  personnel  from  36  foreign  coun- 
tries .^pproval  procedures  and  Iinal  budget- 
ary approval  for  training  ire  based  on  the 
Foreign  Assi.suince  Act  of  1961.  .\U  training 
conducted  bv  the  U.S  Army  for  foreun  coun- 
tries under  the  Military  .\sslstance  Program 
IS  approved  by  the  United  Slates  .Ambass.tdor 
and  the  chief  United  States  military  repre- 
sentative in  the  country  requesting  the 
training  In  addition,  the  training  request 
must  be  approved  by: 

a  The  US  Unified  Commander  responsi- 
ble for  the  geographical  area  In  which  the 
country  is  located 

b  The  Department  of  the  Army  for  US. 
.\miy  conducted  triuning 

c  The  Assistant  Secrel.iry  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  m  cixjrdlna- 
tion  with   the  Department  of  Stale. 

Final  approval  by  the  .Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  State  Is 
designed  to  insure  that  training  Is  conducted 
within  the  overall  foreign  policy  objec'lves  of 
the  Un.ted  State* 

We  do  not  solicit  participation  In  these 
training  courses.  Training  Is  conducted  if  a 
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country  desires  the  training.  If  approval  is 
granted  in  the  maimer  outlined  above,  and 
If  the  US.  Army  has  the  captablllty  to  provid» 
spaces  In  the  course  desired.  1  have  attached 
a  list  of  US.  Army  Chemical  School  courses 
attended  by  foreign  nationals  with  the  in- 
formation that  you  requested.  The  number 
of  foreign  students  now  at  the  school  Is  a!  . 
attached.  As  you  will  note  from  the  cour.-p 
descriptions,  the  emphasis  Is  on  defensive 
aspects  However.  It  Is  not  possible  to  separ.op 
offensive  tactics  from  defense  since  some 
knowledge  of  the  offense  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare an  adequate  defense.  In  addition.. there 
can  be  no  absolute  guarantee  that  defensi..- 
tactics  will  not  have  some  utility  in  framli.i; 
offensive   tactics. 

Funds  used  to  provide  this  training  h.i" 
been  primarily  Military  Assistance  funds.  •- 
though  many  spaces  have  been  purchas.-ci 
under  Foreign  Military  sales  procedures  :  y 
the  NATO  countries.  The  tuition  costs  of  t^.'e 
various  training  courses  vary  from  $50  •  i 
$550  per  space.  Overall  costo  for  Military  .V^- 
slstance  Program  training  consists  of  trai.^- 
portatlon.  cost  of  living  allowance,  course 
tuition  and  Information  program  funds 
Under  military  sales,  the  country  f>ays  .ii; 
costs  involved 

Some  training  Is  provided  foreign  nati.  n- 
als  overseas  An  example  Is  that  provided  c  ur 
allies  In  Joint  exercises  or  within  the  NAlo 
Department  of  VILSECK  Oermany  school 
Our  present  records  do  not  Indicate  mobile 
training  teams  have  been  furnished.  Any 
materials  provided  would  have  been  under 
the  military  sales  program. 

Tliere  Is  no  plan  at  present  to  dlscontli.  p 
any  of  the  current  courses.  However,  no  .-o- 
qulrement  exists  to  operate  courses  only  f  t 
foreign  students. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you 

Sincerely. 

Raymond  T.   Reh). 

Colonel,  as  Offire. 
Chief  of  LegUlative  Liaison 

PRESENT  TRAINING 


Number 

Country 

ol 

Rank 

students 

Australia 

1 

Captain 

Now  undtr- 
goin^ 
training. 

Korea.. 

2 

Captains      . . 

Do 

Thailand 

1 

Do 

Germany. 

1 

Captain 

Training  to 
start 
Nov.  17. 

Saudi  Arabia 

1 

...  do 

Do. 

United  Kingdom.. 

1 

Major. 

Not  yet 
arrived  lor 
training. 

CHEMICAL     orriCER     CAREER     (  OITRSE      (3-A-C22) 
(5-3-C22) 

.Scope:  Army  personnel  and  admlnlstratr. e 
procedures.  Military  Justice  Conference  teci:- 
iiitiues.  briehngs,  and  effective  writing.  An;., 
and  other  service  organization  and  mlsslci. 
Capabilities  and  employment  of  the  Comb..: 
.■\rm.s    Map  reading    Mliltary  instruction.  I;.- 
leUlgence    organization    and    foreign    Armies 
orientation    Field   fortifications.  camoutlai:o 
mine  warfare,  weapons  familiarization,  cou;.- 
tennsurgency.  survival,  escape  and  evasu  n 
Smoke   operations.    Principles   of   leadership. 
Staff  procedures    Conducting  CBR  tralniiiL' 
CB  weapons  employment    Personnel,  suppi'^ 
maintenance,     and     financial     managemen' 
Technical     aspects     of     Biological     warfare 
agents,  and  munitions.  Technical  aspects  it 
chemical  agents  and  munitions.  Meteorolopv 
Nuclear    warfare    and    radiological    defen.se 
CBR   materiel    Decontamination,  protectun. 
amoke  and  Ilame  equipment.  Medical  support 


December  23,  1969 

in  the  Army.  Self  and  First  Aid.  Management 
of  casualties.  Pour  percent  of  the  instruc- 
tional material  Is  offensive  In  nature. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Country 


Num- 
ber ot 
students    Rank 


Year 


Country 


Num- 
ber ot 
students    Kank 


Year 


Country 


Num- 
ber of 
students    Rank 


Year 


Sustralla 

Belgium.   

China  (Taiwan). 

Japan 

Korea 

Tnailand 


I    CapUIn 1968 

1  do        -.  1968 

1     Major 1968 

1  do    1967 

1    Captain 1958 

1    1st  lieutenant 1959 

1     Major  .   1959 

1    Captain 1967 

1     Major 1967 

I    Captain 1968 


I  (Closure 

ClIEMTCAl.    OmCER    CARIER    ASSOCIATI     (3AC23) 

Scope:  This  course  was  an  abridged  version 
,  f  the  3-A-C22  (6-3-C22)  Course.  All  cate- 
gories of  training  were  included,  however, 
more  emphasis  and  time  were  devoted  to 
branch  material  Instruction  rather  than  to 
c-eneral  military  education.  Pour  percent  of 
the  instructional  material  was  offensive  In 
nature. 


Pakistan 

Philippines.. 

Switzerland. 
Thailand 

Turkey 

Venezuela.. 
Yugoslavia.. 


1     Captain 1960 

1    Major 1961 

1  do        1962 

1  do    1964 

1  do 1961 

I     Lt  colonel 1961 

1  2d  lieutenant 1962 

2  CapUin 1962 

1  do        1965 

1     "     "do     1966 

1  do        1965 

1    Major  1953 

1    1st  lieutenant .  1962 

1     U.  cotonel     1962 

1    Colonel 1963 

1     Major  1966 

1    1st  lieutenant 1969 

1     Captain 1960 

4  do         1961 

1  Major.. 1961 

2  do        .   1962 

1  do  ' 1961 

1    Captain I960 

1  .....do 1961 


Spain. 


2    Captain.. 1955 


CHEMICAL   OPFICER   RErRXSHEK    <3-A-C9)* 

Scope;  A  review  and  up-dating  of  the  In- 
struction presented  In  the  Chemical  Field 
Grade  Officer  Course  (see  prior  sheet). 


Country 


Num- 
ber of 
students    Rank 


Year 


Vietnam. 


5    Lieutenant .--     1960 


Country 


'Orway. 


Num- 
ber ot 
students    Rank 


Year 


■rsentina 

.■,.jstialia 

•ustna    

Helfium.    

^■littt 

China  (Taiwan). 


Denmark. 

[Jenmark. 
Upyt.... 
Germany- 
Greece... 

Iraq 

J  ,?3n... 


I-'idan. 
r.jrea.. 


1    It.  cotonel 1953 

1    Major 1962 

1  do  1964 

1  do        .   1965 

1     Captain 1963 

1     Major ---     1966 

1  Captain....                  1%9 

1  1st  lieutenant  ...     .    1964 

1  do  1966 

1     Major.       1954 

1  Lt.  colonel    1954 

i    Majors  .     1960 

2  Lt  colonel 1960 

3  Colonels.  ..  ..    1%0 

1  Major  1961 

3    Lt.  colonel.   -  1961 

2  Colonels    .       -       ..1961 
1    2d  lieutenant 1962 

1  1st  lieutenant 1962 

2  Captains 1962 

1     Major.  1962 

1     Lt.  commander 1%2 

1     1st  lieutenant    1%3 

1    Colonel 1963 

1    Lt.  colonel 1963 

1  do 1964 

1     Major  1967 

1     1st  lieutenant 1952 

1    Captain 1961 

1     Major.    1962 

1     Captain 1964 

1  do        1964 

1  ;;..:do 1954 

1  do -.    1961 

1  Major    ..    1961 

2  1st  lieutenants 1962 

1    Captain 1962 

1  do        1964 

1     2d  lieutenant 1961 

1  1st  lieutenant. 1963 

2  do 1963 

1     Major 1963 

1     LL  colonel.... 1966 

1     Captain 1960 

1     Lt.colonel 1960 

1     Maior 1962 

1     Captain 1963 

1  do      1964 

1     Major.   .      1965 

1  do      -    1%7 

1  do.  1965 

2  i  St  lieutenants 1953 

1    Captam 1953 

1    Colonel.. 1953 

4    Captains 1961 

1    1st  lieutenant 1962 

3  Majors 1962 

1    Ltcolonel 1962 

1     Major 1963 

1    LLcotonel..-- 1963 

1    Captam 1964 

1    Lt.colonel 1964 

1    Major 1965 

1    Captain -    1966 

1  Major 1966 

2  Captains 1969 

1     do   I960 

1  ;:.';;do.... i96i 

1  do .-  1962 

l     do 1963 


CHKMICAI.      COMPANY      OFFICER       (3-A-C2)' 

Scope:  Army  organization.  Fundamentals  of 
military  leadership  and  military  Justice.  Per- 
sonnel, supply,  financial  and  maintenance 
management.  Mliltary  Intelligence,  map 
reading,  methods  of  instruction.  Effective 
writing  and  listening,  conference  techniques. 
Individual  weapons  firing.  Mine  warfare  and 
field  fortifications.  Physical  training.  Smoke 
operations.  Organization,  capabilities  and 
emplojnnent  of  Oombat  Arms  and  sister  serv- 
ices. Conduct  of  CBR  training.  Employment 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Army 
logistics  systems,  logistical  support  In  Thea- 
ter of  Operations.  Technical  aspects  of  bio- 
logical operations  to  Include  characteristics 
of  agents  and  weapons  systems.  Defensive 
biological  operations.  Technical  aspects  of 
chemical  operations  to  include  properties, 
use,  detection  and  identification  of  chemical 
agents.  Meteorology.  Nuclear  warfare  and 
radiological  defense.  CBR  material,  offensive 
and  defensive.  Flame  equipment.  Medical 
training.  Pour  percent  of  the  instructional 
material  is  offenfiive  In  nature. 


CHEMICAI.    OFFICER    ORIENTATION     (3-A-C20) 
(5-3-C12) 

Scope:  Fundamentals  of  personnel  and  ad- 
ministration. Map  reading.  Intelligence 
organization  and  operations.  Weapons 
familiarization  firing.  Mine  warfare.  Field 
fortifications  and  camouflage.  Physical  train- 
ing. Survival,  evasion  and  escape.  Unconven- 
tional warfare.  Fundamentals  of  leadership. 
Organization  of  Army  and  other  services. 
Smoke  operations.  Principles  of  CBR  weapons 
employment.  Conducting  CBR  training.  Fun- 
damentals of  supply  and  maintenance  opera- 
tion. Fundamentals  of  military  biology. 
Defense  against  biological  attack.  Funda- 
mentals of  military  chemistry.  Chemical 
agents  and  weapons  systems.  Calculation  of 
chemical  munition  requirements.  Funda- 
mentals of  nuclear  weapons  effects.  Fallout 
prediction.  CBR  protective  devices  and  equip- 
ment. Decontamination.  Chemical  equip- 
ment and  munitions.  Flame  and  smoke 
weapons.  Combat  Arms  organization  and 
capabilities.  Communications  equipment. 
Fundamentals  of  medical  support  In  CBR 
operations.  Seven  percent  of  the  Instruc- 
tional material  is  offensive  In  nature. 


Country 


Num- 
ber el 
students    Rank 


Year 


Argentina. 

Iran 

Japan 

Korea 

Norway... 
Thailand.. 
Turkey. -- 


1     Ltcolonel 1956 

1    Major 1956 

1    1st  lieutenant 1956 

1    Captain 1956 

1  do    1957 

1    Lt.colonel 1958 

1    Captain. 1958 

1     Major 1956 

1    Captain 1957 


CHEMICAL    FIELD    GRADE    OFFICERS   COURSE 
(3-A-CB) (5-3-C8) 

Scope:  New  developments  in  administra- 
tion, the  Army  command  management  system 
and  basic  principles  of  effective  writing.  Ob- 
jectives and  importance  of  intelligence.  For- 
eign Armies  orientation  Operations  of 
chemical  corps  units.  Review  of  chemical, 
biological,  and  radiological  emplojTnent.  Civil 
defense  and  disaster  relief.  Area  damage  con- 
trol. Review  of  basic  procedures  in  logistics. 
Orientation  on  future  logistical  concepts. 
Review  of  toxic  chemical  agents,  field  be- 
havior, detection  and  identification.  Review 
of  chemical  munitions  requirements.  Review 
of  radlac  Instruments  and  fallout  prediction. 
Review  of  CBR  materiel  and  defensive  equip- 
ment. Review  of  Combat  Arms  organizations 
and  missions.  EJlght  percent  of  the  Instruc- 
tional mat^erlal  is  offensive  in  nature. 


Country 


Number 

ot 
students    Rank 


Year 


Austria... 
Germany. 

Iraq 


Italy.. 
Japan. 

Korea. 


Lebanon 

Norway 

Philippines. 


1  2d  lieutenant.. 1960 

2  do            1956 

1  do     --.  1958 

2  Captain 1957 

1     1st  lieutenant 1957 

1  do    .1958 

1  .do ..--  -  1961 

2  Lieutenant. 1962 

2    2d  lieutenant 1963 

2  1st  lieutenant.  1%3 

2    2d  lieutenant 1964 

1  Lieutenant...     .  1966 

1     2d  lieutenant --  1967 

1  Lt.colonel 1955 

2  do         1955 

1    Major.     .  1956 

1    Captain 1956 

1    LL  colonel 1956 

1  Major.     .                 -  1957 

4    1st  lieutenants 1954 

1    Lt.colonel 1954 

7    1st  lieutenants 1955 

3  Captains 1955 

1     Major..   1955 

1     Ltcolonel 1955 

3  1st  lieutenants 1956 

1    Captain 1956 

1  Ltcolonel. 1956 

2  .    do 1958 

4  Captains --  1959 

i    1st  lieutenants 1960 

6    Captains I960 

2           do           1963 

I    istiieutenant 1964 

1    Captain.. 1964 

1     Lieutenant 1967 

1    Captain 1967 

1     Lieutenant '.  1956 

1  Istiieutenant 1956 

2  Captains 1961 

1    2d  lieutenant 1962 


•Course  wae  phased  out  In  1959;  no  longer 
taught. 


•Course  was  phased  out  in  1965;  no  longer 
taught. 


"    / 

41LS2          1 

Nuin- 

beiot 

Country 

students 

Rank 

Year 

Thailand . 

Maior 

19S4 

' 

do 

I9S6 

2d  lieutenant 

1959 

do 

1960 

do 

1961 

1st  lieutenants 

1960 

1st  lieutenant 

196S 

do 

1966 

Tufkey . 

Captain 

1955 

lit  lieutenants 

1956 

Maior 

1956 

1st  lieutenant 

1957 

lit  lieutenants 

1958 

Captain 

1958 

do 

1959 

Maiot 

1959 

Captain 

1960 

Captains 

1963 

Major 

196S 

Vietnam . 

10 

1st  inulenanls. 

1958 

do 

1961 

2d  lieutenant 

1963 

1st  lieutenants 

1963 

2d  lieutenant 

1965 

Captain  . 

1965 

Captains 

1966 

Warrant  officer 

1967 

1st  lieutenants 

1%7 

Lieutenant 

1967 

2d  lieutenants.    . 

1968 

1st  lieutenant 

1968 

CHfM^CAL    OfTICER    ALLIED    BASIC    COURSE 
(3-A-C20X'  • 

Scope  Mission,  organlzadon.  functions  of 
C  ^  Army  F'iiuUunfiitals  of  leadership  DA 
publlcaciims  Map  reading  Intelligence  orga- 
nization and  'pera'inns  Mine  -A'arfare  Un- 
conventli  !ial  xarfare  and  'Ivll  disturbance. 
Organiza'iun  :if  .Armv  and  other  services. 
Smolce  iperanon.i  £»r'.!iciples  of  CBR  -.veapons 
emplovn-.en-  conducing  CBR  training  Fun- 
damentals if  logi.-itics  Tpchincal  n.-ipeot.s  of 
hiologlcal  '.varfare  and  defense  agani-st  bio- 
logical attaclc  rechmcal  aspects  .f  chemical 
agen'.s  Mete<:)rology  Calculation  of  chemical 
munition.,  r»quiremenLs  Fnndamen'als  of 
nuclear  .veapons  etTects  Fallout  prediction. 
Principles  and  techniques  of  CBR  protection. 
Deci  I'.rammation.  chemical  equipment  and 
munitions  Flame  and  smoke  equipment. 
C  itnoat  Arms  organizations  and  capabilities. 
Medical  a.-.pecfs  of  CBR  warfare  First  .Aid. 
Handling  mass  casualties  Four  percent  of  the 
instructional  material  Is  ottensive  m  nature. 


Num- 

ber ol 

Country 

students 

Rank 

Ymt 

Argentina  . 

Maior 

1964 

Chile 

Lt  colonel 

1955 

China... 

1st  lieutenants 

1969 

Captain 

1959 

1st  lieutenant 

1960 

Captain     . 

1960 

Captains 

1961 

do 

1962 

Maiors 

1962 

Denmaik 

1st  lieutenants. 

.     1947 

Lt  cotonel 

1957 

Maioi 

1959 

France 

1st  lieutenant 

1956 

Gemany 

2d  Iteutencnt 

1956 

Greece       ... 

LI.  cokine) 

.     1957 

tfin 

Captain      

1956 

Koiea 

LL  colonel 

1956 

Yui(osla«>] 

Captain. .  . 

1961 

CRB    OFFICER   COURSS    O-A-Fl)     (3-K-rB) 

Scope  Information  necessary  lo  perform 
comand.  staff,  or  instructor  duties  .equlrmg 
kaoAledge  j:  CBR  warfare  operations  and 
traiiuug  techniques  Impact  of  CBR  on  logis- 
tical planning,  supply  and  maintenance 
Fundamentals  of  biological  warfare  necessary 
to  teach  .ind  apply  BW  training  and  defense 
in  his  unit  Fundamentals  of  chemical  agents 
and  their  effecvs   Self  and  First  .Aid  for  chem- 


•Course  mla  phased  out  in  1964;  no  longer 
taught. 


EXTENSIONS  (^F  REMARKS 

leal  agents  KrTfr'.s  .f  Ap.t'hfr  De'ec'lMH  and 
Identification  o>f  chemical  .itfents  Fundamen- 
tals of  nuclear  warfare  and  radiological  de- 
fense. CBR  eqvUpment  and  materiel  Decon- 
tamination, flame  and  smoke  equipment 
Medical  aspect,*  of  CBR  warfare  Five  percent 
of  the  instriictlonal  material  is  offensive  in 
nature. 


CeuMlry 


Num- 
ber ot 
students    Rank 


Argenlin*...,.. 
Canada ». 


China. 


France. .. 
Germany. 


Great  Britain. 


Greece. 


Iran. 


Italy 


lapan 
Korea 


Lebanon 

Meiico 
Norway      . 

Pakistan 

Phiiippintt... 


Saudi  Arabia 

Spam 

Sweden 

Thailand 

Tufkey 


Year 


Maior  1956 

2dl;eutenanl 1953 

Lieutenant ....  1953 

Captain       .   I960 

Captains     1962 

Maior  1963 

Captain       1963 

Captains     1964 

Captain 1965 

Lieutenant. ........  1966 

"0 1968 

Civilian     ..   1954 

Isl  lieutenants 1959 

Captains  .   1959 

Maiors .  1959 

Lt  colonel 1955 

Maior  I95S 

1st  lieutenants 19S7 

Captain       1957 

1  St  lieutenant 1958 

Captains 1958 

Maiort 1958 

.      .do 1959 

...do 1960 

do 1961 

Captain 1962 

Maiora 1962 

Maior 1963 

Colon*) 1963 

Captain I%4 

Maiors.     1965 

Maior 1966 

Captain   196t 

Lt.  colonels 1957 

do 1958 

Lt  colonel 1961 

do 1962 

do 1966 

LI.  colonels 1967 

Colonel 1959 

Captain ..  1969 

Maior 1963 

Maiors.         - 1964 

Lt.  colonel 1965 

FlightLl 1966 

Miior 1966 

do 1967 

Lt  colonel 1967 

Maior  1968 

Sq  leader 1968 

Maior  ItM 

Lt  colonels 1955 

Captains  1964 

Captain  1965 

Maioi  1965 

1st  lieutenant 1966 

Captain       1966 

Captains         1967 

do  .- 1968 

Maior  .1)68 

1  St  lieutenants  1955 

Captain  1955 

Maioi  1955 

Lt  Colonel  1955 

1st  lieutenant 1950 

do  .       ...  1952 

Lieutenant .  1953 

Lt  colonel 1954 

Captain  1957 

Maior  1958 

Lt  colonel      1962 

Captain       1958 

It  colonel 1960 

Captain.  1959 

do  1962 

Maior        1962 

Lieutenant 1968 

Captain       1958 

Lt  colonel 1962 

Captain       1956 

Maior 1958 

Lt  colonel 1958 

do      1IS8 

Captain       1959 

Maior 1959 

Captain        1960 

Maior  I960 

Lt.  colonel  .  1960 

Captain     1966 

do 1%7 

do. ...  ..-••....  1968 

Colonel 1%« 

Captain 1969 

Maior 19b6 

do      19-)6 

Captain 1966 

do. 19i7 
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Country 


Num- 
ber ol 
students    Rank 


Year 


Vietnam. 


1  St  lieutenant    . . 

-.     196! 

Captain   ..         .. 

..    1961 

1st  lieutenant     . . 

..     1962 

Captain.. 

1966 

Maior 

-.     1962 

2d  lieutenant  .    . 

1%5 

Captain 

1965 

Warrant  olficer 

1%7 

Lieutenant 

1%7 

1st  lieutenant 

1967 

2J  lieutenant 

1968 

1st  lieutenant 

1968 

Lieutenant 

.       1956 

Yugoslavia 

RADIOL' iCU  AL     SPECIALIST    COL'R-SE     U     I    F5  i  • 

Scope  This  course  trains  rommlssloiied 
otflcers.  warrant  otficer.s.  and  selected  clvllin!: 
personnel  m  radiological  safety  technlqui's 
necessary  lor  .--torlng  and  handling  radii  - 
active  material  other  than   nuclear  weapor.- 


Country 

Num- 
ber ol 
students 

Rank 

Year 

Australia 

Canada 

1 
1 
1 

Maiof       

....    1964 
....     1966 

Memco 

Major 

....    1966 

HADIOI.(X?ICAL    SPECIALIST    COURSE 

Ci-I   F5l  • 
Scop^     Provides  training  In  fundamentaN 
of    nuclear    weapons   effects    and   radlologlcil 
defense. 


Country 

Num- 
ber ol 
students 

Rank 

Year 

Australia 

1 

Captain 

1963 

NtTCLEAR     WEAPONS     EMPLOYMENT     AND     RADIO- 
LOGICAL   DEFENSE     I  i    1,     yj  1  • 

Scope:  Provides  training  m  the  employ- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons;  defense  .igair.s- 
radio  activity;  and  conduct  of  radiological 
surveys. 


Country 


lum- 
ber ol 
sluOents    Rank 


Year 


Belgium. 
Canada. . 


Denmaik     

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 


1  Captain 1954 

2  2d  lieutenant   .....  1951 

1  1st  lieutenant       .      .  1953 

2  .        do  .  1954 
2    2d  lieutenant 1953 

5  do 1952 

4  do 1954 

2  do         1956 

10    Flight  otticer       1954 

2  Captain 1951 

1  do 1952 

6  .  do 1954 

3  do 1956 

9    Maior 1954 

1  do 1956 

4  LL  commander 19b4 

1     Maior..   .   1953 

1    Commander .  1954 

1     CapUin 1953 

1     Colonel 1953 

1    Commander ..  1952 

1  Major.  1952 

1  1st  lieutenant  1953 

1    M»)or. 1961 


CHEMICAL.  BIULOOICAL  AND  RADIoLOt.H.  AL 
ENLISTED 

S     V.    Vi^       '4a4     Ell 

Scope:  This  course  trams  enlisted  person- 
nel of  all  arms  and  services  m  CBR  opera- 
tions and  applicable  training  techniques 
Fnvt  percent  of  the  inalructiunal  material  is 
offensive   m   nature. 


•Course  was  phased  out  in  1964;  no  longer 
taught. 
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Country 


Num- 
ber ol 
students    Rank 


Year 


Korea 

Philippines. 


Vietnam. 


Lieutenants    . 
Captain   .    . 
Warrant  officer 
1st  lieutenants. 
1st  lieutenant. 

T  sergeant  

Sergeants 

Corporals    ..    . 
T  sergeant 


1%0 
1%4 
1960 
1960 
1961 
1957 
1962 
1963 
1963 
1%2 


CHEMICAL   ENTRY    COURSE    I30R-530)      (030- 

.■,4A10I 

Sccrpc  and  length:  This  trains  personnel  to 
,:ssist  m  technical  and  tactical  operations  of 
unit3.  including  chemical  decontamination, 
smoke  generator,  and  direct  support  units. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHEMICAL    STAJT    SPECIALIST     l3-R-534.il 

Scope:  Personnel  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures. Army  organization,  map  reading, 
mine  warfare,  communications,  weapons 
familiarization.  Intelligence  operations.  Mili- 
tary Instruction.  Smoke  operations.  Counter- 
Insurgency,  operational  and  training  aspects 
of  CBR  defense  and  weapons  employment. 
Fundamental  of  supply  and  maintenance 
operations.  Fundamentals  of  biological 
agents.  Defensive  measures  and  decontamina- 
tion. Detection  and  identification  of  chemi- 
cal agents,  meteorology,  types  of  chemical 
agents.  Fundamentals  of  nuclear  weapons  ef- 
fects and  radiological  defense.  Fallout  predic- 
tion. CBR  equipment  and  materiel.  Decon- 
tamination. Smoke  and  flame  equipment. 
Principles  of  first  aid  and  self  aid.  Medical 
aspects  of   CBR  operations. 


41183 


Country 


Australia 
Great  Britain. 


Num- 
ber ot 
students    Rank 


Year 


2     Captain  1968 

1     Chiet  petty  officer  1966 

1    Captain  .    1966 


Country 


Num- 
ber ot 
students    Rank 


Year 


Country 


Num- 
ber ot 
students    Rank 


Year 


Cieece. 


Itiailand. 


Vietnam. 


>  jgoslavia 


1  Captain 1961 

1  S  sergeant -  1963 

b  T  sergeants 1963 

3  IVl  sergeants 1963 

1  Sergeant  1965 

1  Sergeant  FC 1967 

1  T  sergeant I960 

1  S  sergeant 1961 

1  1st  lieutenant 1961 

1  Sergeant 1962 

1  Corporal 1963 

2  Sergeants 1964 

1  S  sergeant      1964 

2  Sergeant  Istclass...  1956 


Canada 

Korea 

Netherlands- 
Philippines. - 
Israel 


CHEMICAL  SMOKE  GENERATOR   SPECIALIST 
I  3-R-.S23.6  I  • 

Scope:  Provide  training  In  techniques  of 
employment  ,ind  operations  of  smoke  gener- 
ators and  niunitionE. 


Country 

Num- 
ber ol 
students 

Rank 

Year 

.ettierlands 

1 

Sergeant  Istclass... 

1955 

SPECI.AL   SMOKE   COURSE    t3-R-532.7)* 

.S'opr  Employment  of  smoke,  map  reading, 
communications  Principles  of  leadership, 
organization  of  combat  arms.  Supply  and 
maintenance  procedures.  Review  of  meteor- 
ology and  chemical  agent  detection,  iden- 
tification, -ind  decontamination.  Smoke 
peneratini;  materiel 


Country 


Num- 
ber ot 
students 


Rank 


Year 


1     Captain 1954 


Country 


Num- 
ber ot 
students    Rank 


Canada.. 

Thailand 

2    Staff  sergeant 

1    Sergeant  1st  class. - 

-     1965 
.     1967 

1    Sergeant   ..   .  1952 

1  1st  lieutenant          ..  1960 

1  do.        -----  1961 
3  Lieutenant....  1962 

2  Captain...     1962 

1     Sergeant 1953 

1  do 1952 

1     Lieutenant .-.  1963 


CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  PEOCEDURES   (491-02D20) 

Scope:  Fundamentals  of  military  corre- 
spondence, personnel  management,  and  ef- 
fective wiring,  map  reading.  Military  intel- 
ligence. Mine  warfare  and  field  fortifications. 
Communications,  military  instruction.  CBR 
training.  Employment  of  CB  agents.  Supply 
and  maintenance  operations.  Technical 
aspects  of  biological  agents  ajad  munitions. 
Technical  aspects  of  chemical  agents  and 
munitions.  Meteorology,  detection  and  Iden- 
tification. Nuclear  warfare  and  radiological 
defense.  CBR  equipment  and  munitions. 
Smoke,  flajne,  decontamination  and  detection 
operations.  Combat  arms  organization  and 
capabilities. 


CHEMICAL      LQUIPMENT      REPAIR      COXTRSE       (690- 
533.11      I690-54D201 

Hc-ope:  .\rmy  organization.  Decontamina- 
tion methods,  procedures,  and  Individual 
protection  Supply  and  maintenance  publi- 
cations. Distribution  of  chemical  supplies, 
equipment,  .iiid  material.  Use  of  hand  and 
power  tools  and  testing  equipment.  Mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  major  types  of  chemical 
corps  equipment;  smoke,  flame,  decontami- 
nation, and  protective. 


Country 

Num- 
ber of 
students    Rank 

Yea 

1     Corporal . 

..     1961 

Korea 

1     1st  lieutenant 

1     Coiporal  - 

..     1961 
_.     1960 

Chemical  Laboratory  Procedtires 
(491-02D20) 
Scope:  Techniques  of  handling  and  Justi- 
fying bacteriological  cultures.  Use  of  micro- 
scope. Knowledge  of  chemical  agents  identifl- 
catlon.  Routine  analytical  techniques, 
principles  of  general  and  organic  chemistry 
and  lab  procedures.  Micro  and  semlmicro 
analytical  techniques.  Radiological  physics, 
mathematics,  and  radiological  lab  procedures. 
Use  of  protective  mask  and  associated  equip- 
ment. Three  percent  of  the  instructional  ma- 
terial Is  offensive  in  nature. 


Country 


Number 
ot 
students    Rank 


Year 
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Korea. 


2    Captain 1969 


Year 


•Course  was  phased  out  in  1961;  no  longer 
taught. 


EXPLOSIVE   ordnance   DISPOSAL    COtlRSE     (4E-F3I 
(431-55D20) 

Scope:  This  course  qualifies  commissioned 
ofiacers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  In  detection,  sampling,  first  aid,  de- 
contamination, and  handling  and  disposal 
for  chemical  and  biological  agents  found  in 
unexploded  ordnance. 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  20,  1969 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  outstanding  speech  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  Gardner  which  he  de- 
livered at  the  National  Press  Club  on 
December  9,  1969. 

Mr.  Gardner  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  is 
presently  the  chairman  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  Action  Council. 

Mr.  Gardner's  remarks  are  particu- 
larly timely  because  of  his  perceptive 
analyses  of  the  crises  of  leadership  our 
country  faces.  I  commend  his  remarks 
to  the  Members  of  the  House : 
Remarks  by  John  W.  Gardner.  Chairman, 
Urban  Coalition  Action  Council 
As  we  enter  the  1970'e  there  are  many  curi- 
ous aspects  of  our  situation,  but  none  more 
strange  than  our  state  of  mind.  We  are  anx- 
ious  but  immobilized.  We  know  what  our 
problems  are.  but  seem  incapable  of  sum- 
moning our  will  and  resources  to  act. 

We  see  the  brooding  threat  of  nuclear  war- 
fare. We  know  our  lakes  are  dying,  our  rivers 
growing  filthier  daily,  our  atmosphere  in- 
creasingly polluted.  We  are  aware  of  racial 
tensions  that  could  tear  the  nation  apart. 
We  understand  that  oppressive  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  affluence  is  intolerable.  We  see 
that  our  cities  are  sliding  toward  disaster. 
And  these  are  not  problems  that  stop  at 
our  borders.  The  problems  of  nuclear  war- 
fare, of  population,  of  the  environment  are 
impending  planetary  disasters.  We  are  in 
trouble  as  a  species. 

But  we  are  seized  by  a  kind  of  paralysis  of 
the  will.  It  is  like  a  waking  nightmare. 

I  propose  that  as  we  enter  the  new  decade 
we  make  a  heroic  effort  to  alter  both  our 
mood  and  our  state  of  inactivity.  Let  1970  be 
a  year  of  renewal,  and  during  that  year  let 
us  give  our  institutions  and  ourselves  a  Jolt- 
ing reappraisal  and  overhaul. 

The  place  to  begin  is  with  our  national 
leadership  in  both  the  Executive  branch  and 
the  Congress.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
there  has  been  a  failure  of  leadership.  More 
than  any  other  factor,  it  Is  the  missing  ingre- 
dient in  our  situation  today. 

We  have  had  failures  of  leadership  before. 
But  rarely  before  have  we  had  the  widespread 
distrust  of  our  own  institutions  that  we  see 
today.  And  that  distrust  is  not  limited  to 
radicals.  Ask  shopkeepers,  housewives,  young 
executives  or  insurance  salesmen  what  con- 
cerns them.  If  you  travel  around  the  country 
as  I  do  more  or  less  continuously,  you  will 
find  that  there  Is  a  deep  and  pervasive  feel- 
ing among  all  segments  of  the  populace  that 
"things  aren't  working" — and  Washington  is 
given  a  major  share  of  the  blame.  When  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  share  that  un- 
easiness, when  a  growing  number  are  losing 
all  confidence  in  our  society,  when  the  prob- 
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lenu   themaelvM  are  terrlfylngly  r«al.   then 

It  Is  Immoral  for  our  national  leaders — in  the 
Congrea*  and  the  executive  branch — to  tem- 
porize It  ts  Indecent  for  them  to  let  us  imag- 
ine that  we  can  solve  our  problems  without 
money  or  that  we  cannot  afford  to  tackle 
them  It  Is  criminal  for  either  Republicans 
or  Democrata  t*.  put  politics  before  the  na- 
tion's future. 

Now  let  me  speak  specifically  of  the  Preal- 
dent.  Any  Judgment  on  the  President's  lead- 
ership must  take  into  account  that  he  came 
into  offlce  at  a  dltBcult  time,  must  deal  with 
a  Congreas  of  the  opposing  party,  and  finds 
bis  options  limited  by  inflation  emd  the  war 

But  given  all  that,  he  must  do  itioTf  to  set 
a  tone  of  urgency  to  which  we  can  all  re- 
spond, and  more  to  exemplify  In  his  own  ac- 
tions a  determination  to  solve  our  pressing 
problems 

We  are  not — and  should  not  become — blind 
followers  of  the  leader  But  only  the  Presi- 
dent's clearly  expressed  concern  eoid  clearly 
stated  priorities  can  mobilize  the  federal  ap- 
paratus, encourage  Congreas  to  shake  off  its 
lethargy,  and  enable  leaders  in  other  sec- 
tors   of    American    life    to    move    decisively 

His  greatest  test  is  on  the  'nternatlonal 
front.  His  first  task — and  one  cannot  exag- 
gerate Its  urgency — is  to  end  the  war  Even 
more  important  in  the  long  run  will  be  steps 
that  njust  be  taken  to  cope  with  the  threat 
of  nucjcar  warfare  His  recent  action  with  re- 
spect  to  biological  warfare  was  encouraging 

On  the  domestic  front  'he  President  must 
say  more  eirpUcltly — and  with  (freater  ur- 
gency— what  he  L-oncelves  to  b*>  an  ap- 
propriate strategy  for  dealing  with  the  di- 
lemmas of  the  cities,  with  equality  of  opf>or- 
tunlty,  with  the  environment  and  with  other 
problems  that  are  wracking  the  nation 

Not  onlv  must  he  propose  social  programs 
cvdequate  tti  our  need,  but  when  'he  legisla- 
tion goes  to  Congress  he  must  fight  ,is  hard 
for  It  as  he  fought  for  the  ABM  and  Judge 
Ha  yns  worth. 

Now  let's  talk  about  the  Congress  This 
Congreas.  which  has  acquired  <i  reputation 
for  lethargy,  could  dispel  that  reputation 
not  only  by  passing  needed  legislation  but 
by  enacting  genuinely  meaningful  Congres- 
sional reform.  Pew  Institutions  in  our  na- 
tional life  are  as  gravely  m  need  >f  renewal 
as  Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Re- 
newal requires  ftrst  of  ill  measures  to  al)ol- 
Ish  the  seniority  system  and  to  curb  the 
abuse  of  power  by  entrenched  committee 
chairmen. 

In  1958.  Congress  enacted  a  law  requiring 
the  chief  Judges  of  federal  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts  to  give  up  their  administrative 
duties  when  they  reach  age  70  I  propose 
Congress  Impose  the  same  rule  on  Its  own 
members.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  78. 
Thirteen  Senate  and  House  committee  chair- 
men are  over  70.  six  of  them  jver  75,  two 
over  80  They  are  full  of  years  :ind  honors. 
They  can  serve  their  country  best  by  step- 
ping aside  That  would  be  patriotism  at  Its 
highest 

Congress  must  also  put  an  end  to  the 
hyprocrlsy  of  tolerating  grave  conflicts  of 
Interest  among  Its  own  memt>ers  while  it- 
tacklng  the  same  fault  in  others  It  should 
pass  a  conflict  of  Interest  statute  with  teeth 
In  It. 

These  Saws  In  Congress  have  been  debated 
for  years.  What  Is  new  is  not  the  weakness 
In  the  Institution  but  the  mood  of  question- 
ing In  the  nation.  If  there  were  ever  a  time 
when  it  Is  essential  '.hat  our  institutions 
merit  our  respect,  this  Is  It 

.\nd  what  about  industry?  I  would  propose 
that  as  we  enter  the  19703  Industry  address 
Itself  to  three  central  Issues. 

Plrst,  It  should  make  an  unqualified  com- 
mitment to  equality  of  opportunity  for  mi- 
nority groups  Some  flrm^  have  performed 
nobly  In   ihls  respect    But  the  majority   are 
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still  dabbling  with  the  problem  and  many 
are  engaged  in  outright  fakery— giving  lip 
service  preserving  a  public  Image  and  doing 
as  little  as  poHsJble. 

Second,  industry  should  commit  Itself  to 
end  pollution  Again,  some  farslghted  busi- 
ness leaders  have  already  done  so.  but  the 
record  of  industry  as  a  whole  has  been  de- 
plorable It  has  lied  to  the  public  and  to 
Itself  about  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
We  are  Just  beginning  to  grasp  the  Immense 
complexity  and  danger  of  environmental 
pollution  It  Is  not  wholly  an  Industrial 
problem,  but  industry  has  a  crucial  role  in 
!t  and  could  contribute  enormously  to  Its 
solution-  If  only  by  foreswearing  Its  practice 
of  emasculating  pollution  control  legislation 
as  It  moves  through  Congress  Public  anger 
over  pollution  Is  rising,  and  the  time  for 
effective  action  has  come 

Third,  industry  should  meet  the  rising  tide 
I'f  consumerism  with  constructive  measures 
Leaders  in  each  industry  should  set  stand- 
ards of  regard  for  the  coi^umer  and  should 
be  tough  in  demanding  that  the  rest  of  their 
industry  follow  suit  If  they  don't  they  will 
be  brought  under  increasingly  savage  criti- 
cism by  a  bilked  and  frustrated  public 

Labor  unions  too  have  their  taaka  to  ac- 
complish and  the  one  that  overshadows  all 
others  at  'he  moment  is  to  root  out  racial 
discrimination,  to  eliminate  restrictive  mem- 
bership practices  that  deny  the  opportunity 
'vO  work  or  to  advance  beyond  menial  work. 
I  know  all  the  arguments  pro  and  con  I 
know  the  dlfflcultles  But  It  must  be  done. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  the  unions  have 
benefited  enormously  from  the  fact  that 
America's  conscience  has  been  basically  on 
their  side  In  many  of  the  battles  that  had 
to  be  settled  in  the  public  forum,  that  fact 
was  decisive  Today  that  advantage  is  leak- 
ing away  very  rapidly 

The  pos.<ilbilitles  of  constructive  change  by 
the  profes.sions  are  enormous  Shaw  said  that 
every  profession  Is  a  conspiracy  against  the 
public  Certainly  every  profession  is  deeply 
implicated  in  the  Institutional  rigidities  of 
the  .society 

The  health  professions  must  act  at  once  to 
redesign  the  system  of  health  services  In  this 
country  It  Is  outworn,  expensive  and  out- 
rageously Inefficient  Health  professionals 
could  modernize  it  If  they  don't,  pressures 
from  outside,  particularly  from  governmental 
initiatives,  will  increase  enormously  Our  best 
hof)e  here  is  the  ferment  among  young  health 
profe.sslonals   Thev  are  eager  to  move. 

Professionals  in  education  mu.st  answer 
to  much  the  same  Indictment.  They  preside 
all  'oo  complacently  over  a  system  that  isn't 
working.  They  could  change  it.  but  often — 
as  in  the  case  if  health  professionals — they 
are  obstacles  to  change  rather  than  promot- 
ers of  It  .\s  for  the  colleges  and  universities, 
they  have  been  Jolted  out  of  their  com- 
placency and  are  in  an  excellent  position  to 
accomplish  the  long-delayed  overhaul  of 
their  institutions. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  private  non-proflt 
.tctivitles  in  general — cultural,  civic,  social 
service,  religious,  .sclentlflc  and  charitable 
organizations.  Some  of  the  worst  known  ex- 
amples of  organizational  decay  are  in  this 
category  .\nd  one  of  the  gravest  agents  of 
decay  is  the  sense  of  moral  superiority  that 
afflicts  such  institutions.  Sad  to  say,  people 
who  believe  that  they  are  doing  a  noble  thing 
are  rarely  good  critics  of  their  own  etforta. 

As  we  enter  the  1970s,  all  such  hlghmlnded 
organizations  should  re-examine  their  per- 
formance with  unsparing  honesty  (not  ex- 
cluding the  Urban  Coalition).  Let  them  ask 
whether  they  have  spent  too  much  tlm« 
congratulating  themselves  Let  them  ask 
what  pxjsslble  difference  It  would  make  If 
their  organization  went  out  of  existence.  Let 
them  ask  whether  they  are  dabbling  with  a 
problem  that  calls  for  a  massive  assault.  Let 
this  b*  the  year  in  which  they  ask  tough- 
minded  outside  critics  to  work  with  them  In 
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a  no-holds-barred  reappraisal  of  what  they 
are  doing. 

Oovernment  agencies  should  not  be  ex- 
empted from  such  s«lf-appralsal.  They  too 
are  hampered  m  constructive  change  by  the 
narcotic  of  self-con>;ratulatlon.  Somehow  it 
IS  t>elleved  that  one  doesn't  have  to  apply 
toughmmded  criticism  to  noble  and  dedi- 
cated effort  Let  each  government  agency 
honestly  appraise  the  extent  to  which  It  has 
built  an  empire  rather  than  served  the  pub- 
lic And  let  It  ask  how  much  risk  It  has  taken 
In  fighting  for  good  causes.  The  natural  state 
of  the  bureaucracy  la  to  be  unbloody  but 
bowed  It  would  look  better  with  some  honor- 
able scars. 

Now  let's  have  a  look  at  the  person  whom 
practically  no  one  ever  attacks,  the  person 
who  holds  the  highest  title  a  free  society  can 
award :  citizen.  What  has  he  done  to  give  one 
confidence  In  self-government?  Not  as  much 
as  one  would  like  Too  many  take  a  free  ride 
;is  far  as  any  distinctive  effort  to  serve  the 
common  good.  Too  many  are  apathetic,  self- 
absorbed  and  self-serving. 

In  a  vital  society  the  citizen  has  a  role  that 
goes  far  beyond  duties  at  the  ballot  box.  He 
must  man  the  party  machinery,  support  so- 
cial and  civic  reform,  provide  adequate  funds, 
criticize,  demand,  expose  corruption  and 
honor  leaders  who  lead. 

One  thing  the  citizen  can  do — must  do — Is 
to  reject  fiercely  and  consistently  all  jsolltl- 
clans  who  exploit  fear  and  anger  and  hatred 
for  their  own  purposes.  He  cannot  rid  himself 
entirely  of  those  emotions  But  he  can  rid 
himself  of  politicians  who  live  by  manipulat- 
ing them.  Such  leaders  will  not  move  him 
towau-d  a  better  future 

For  example,  pitting  white  ethnic  minori- 
ties against  black  and  brown  minorities  can 
only  bring  sorrow  to  both:  and  the  politi- 
cian who  pursues  that  strategy  should  be  re- 
jected by  both 

Polls  have  repeatedly  shown  that  when 
all  Is  said  and  done,  most  Americans  do  want 
to  see  our  problems  solved.  Including  the 
problems  of  poverty,  race  and  the  quality 
of  life    They  do  want  to  see  Justice  done 

Another  thing  the  citizen  can  do  Is  to 
throw  the  weight  of  public  opinion  against 
thoee  In  the  private  sector  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  work  toward  the  soultlon  of  our  com- 
mon problem.'^.  They  should  find  out  what 
major  firms  in  their  area  are  equal  oppor- 
tunity employers  Which  firms  are  shirk- 
ing on  that  front?  Let  those  firms  know 
that  their  failure  Is  recognized.  What  firms 
are  contributing  most  to  pollution?  Let 
them  feel  the  weight  of  public  disapproval. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  nature  of 
the  urban  crisis.  Too  many  Americans  have 
come  to  equate  the  crisis  in  the  cities  with 
racial  tenilons — and  they  are  tired  of  the 
race  problem  and  wish  It  would  go  away. 

It  wont  go  away,  but  If  It  did,  the  urban 
crisis  would  remain.  Discrimination,  In  some 
measure,  touches  most  urban  issues  In  this 
country.  But  such  critically  Important  Is- 
sues as  housing,  manpower  and  Income  for 
jxior  deeply  Involve  white  as  well  as  black. 
Most  of  the  p)oor  are  white.  And  one  can- 
not blame  racial  tensions  for  our  monu- 
mental traffic  J.ims.  for  the  Inexorable  ad- 
vance of  air  and  water  pollution,  for  the 
breakdown  in  administration  of  the  courts, 
for  the  shocking  Inefficiency  and  often  cor- 
ruption of  municipal  government. 

It  Is  true  that  when  urban  systems  mal- 
function, mlnorltlea  and  the  poor  axe  hit 
first  and  hardest,  but  the  problem  Is  deeper 
and  broader  and  ultimately  affects  us  all. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  the  urban 
problem  Is  a  deep-running  crisis  In  the 
management   of  complexity   and  change. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you  of  an  Im- 
portant thing  to  understand  about  any  In- 
stitution or  social  system,  whether  It  is  a 
nation  or  a  city,  a  corporation  or  a  federal 
agency:    It  doesn't  move  unleee  you  give  It 
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a  solid  push.  Not  a  mild  pusb^ — a  solid  jolt. 
If  the  push  Is  not  administered  by  vigorous 
and  purposeful  leaders,  It  will  be  adminis- 
tered eventually  by  an  aroused  citizenry  or 
by  a  crisis.  Systemic  Inertia  Is  characteristic 
of  every  human  Institution,  but  overwhelm- 
ingly true  of  this  nation  as  a  whole.  Our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  dilutes  the 
thruat  of  positive  action.  The  competltlco 
of  interest*  Inherent  In  our  pluralism  acta 
as  a  brake  on  concerted  action.  The  system 
grinds  to  a  halt  between  crises.  Madison  de- 
signed It  In  such  a  way  that  it  simply  won't 
move  without  vigorous  leadership.  I've  often 
wondered  why  he  didn't  say  so.  Perhaps, 
having  in  mind  his  brilliant  contemporaries. 
It  Just  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  day 
might  come  when  leadership  would  be  lack- 
ing. 

One  final  word — I  said  earlier  that  we  per- 
ceive the  dangers  confronting  u»  but  are 
seized  with  a  paralyzing  passivity.  I  believe 
that  passivity  Is  curable.  I  believe  that  we 
ciin  recover  our  power  to  act  decisively — as 
individual  citizens  and  as  a  nation.  All  It 
takes  Is  money,  guts  and  leadership. 
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over  the  country  and  every  phony,  staged  in- 
cident or  confrontation  is  given  blue-ribbon 
coverage.  One  page  1  of  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  newspapers  recently  were  three  pho- 
tographs: a  picture  of  Massachusetts  police 
charging  a  group  of  demonstrators,  a  pro- 
fessor weeping  the  cut-line  saying  he  was 
breaking  down  as  police  rushed  the  students, 
and  one  of  Black  Panther  Bobby  Seale! 

Many  good  things  happened  on  the  same 
day.  Pew  made  front-page  news-patriotic 
deeds  and  actions,  Americans  who  spoke  or 
acted  for  democracy,  for  the  American  process 
of  change  through  legal  and  constitutional 
means,  for  law  and  ord^. 

Americans  speaking  for  orderly  progress 
dont  make  the  news  but  represent  the  ma- 
jority. Television  and  the  press  are  guilty, 
at  a  critical  time  in  the  nation's  history,  of 
being  "used"  to  give  the  nation  and  the 
world  a  distorted  Image. 


THE  PRESS  FAILS 
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Where  shall  we  meet  again,  O  soul,  so  brave? 
This  Nation's  spirit  searches  sea  and  sky 
O,  incarnation,  winging  from  the  grave, 
so  young  the  fulgent  flame;  so  young  to  die! 
To  you.  the  Grecian  wreath,  the  Roman  art. 
The  saints  and  martyrs  of  your  Christian 

cross. 
To  you,  the  song   eternal  of  this  Nation's 

heart 
for  us  the  lamentations  of  your  anguished 

loss. 

It  shall  be  so  this  sad  November  day 

a  fevered  recollection  In  our  sleep, 

when  all  the  world  shall  grieve  and  humbly 

pray 
at  holy  altars  where  the  angels  weep. 
O,  liquefaction  of  a  dream  divine, 
a  sacred  garden,  blessed  with  wit  and  mirth. 
Eternal  rest,  eternal  bloom  your  vine. 
You  shall  forever  bless  this  mortal  earth  1 


A   SONG   POEM   OP   REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of 
people,  in  high  places  and  in  low,  have 
been  taking  a  critical  look  at  our  news 
media,  radio,  television,  newspapers,  and 
magazines. 

They  are  wondering  if  the  media  are 
measuring  up  to  their  responsibility,  if 
they  are  worthy  of  the  freedom  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

When  the  criticism  is  levied  on  the 
media,  we  tend  to  take  it  with  a  grain  of 
.■^alt,  but  when  a  newspaper  speaks  out 
and  says,  "The  Press  Fails."  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  may  be  a  base 
lor  that  charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  written  by  Earle 
LeMasurier  of  the  PaynesvUle  Press  in 
our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional 
District. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  who  have  looked  askance  at  criti- 
cism of  the  media,  can  profit  by  reading 
Mr.  LeMasurier's  editorial: 

The  Prkss  Fails 

The  press,  and  to  a  greater  extent  televl- 
.-lon.  Is  falling  the  republic  at  a  crucial  time 
.a  the  nations  history.  Seeking  action  and 
.>ensatlonaUsm,  and  rating  even  staged  Incl- 
rients  as  news,  television  and  much  of  the 
press  has  become  a  publicity  outlet  for 
militants. 

Examples  on  television  are  too  niunerous 
to  mention.  Every  disgraceful  scene  of  vio- 
lence, every  staged  militant  demonstration 
or  provocation,  every  Ill-mannered  extremist 
yelling  outrages  or  lies  is  televised  to  millions 
throughout  the  nation.  Such  sucker  "news" 
creates  discord  and  division  among  Ameri- 
cans and  encourages  other  Irresponsibles  to 
get  into  the  spotlight  as  "leaders" — often 
enables  them  to  build  a  following  of  guUible, 
misled  citizens.  It  does  great  damage  to  the 
.mage  and  reputation  of  our  nation  abroad. 

The  press  Is  almost  as  bad.  For  many  years 
the  wire  services  have  literally  Jumped  on 
every  provocative  or  Inflanmuitory  utterance 
by  dissidents  and  militants.  Pictures  of 
weirdies  and  extremists  are  wlre-photoed  all 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP    MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks  I  include  a  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive poem  written  by  Anthony  Cama 
of  Lyim,  Mass.,  entitled  "Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy." and  also  "A  Song  Poem  of  Re- 
membrance," written  by  Mr.  Cama.  both 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Lynn  Simday 
Post,  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  its  edition  of 
November  30,  1969: 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy 

(By  Anthony  Cama) 
(Distinguished  patriarch  of  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  famous  families,  patriot,  devoted 
father,  grandfather,  and  pious  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  father  of  a  President  and 
two  U.S.  Senators,  friend  of  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushlng,  and  benefactor  of  mentally  retard- 
ed children.) 

How  many  tears  from  a  father's  heart 

can  flu  an  ocean  with  their  storms  of  pain? 

God  blessed  you,  Joseph,  in  life's  every  part 

and  made  you  martyr  to  life's  mournful  rain. 

A  splendid  man  of  work  and  liberty, 

You  made  the  nation  honor  Kennedy. 

In  you,  the  father,  shone  the  strongest  love, 

and  proud  and  bright  you  made  each  sibling's 

birth. 
In   you,   God's   faith,   shone   brightly   from 

above, 
you  labored  well  this  democratic  Earth! 
Yotir  father-love  was  as  a  giant  tree 
Its  fulgent  fruit  was  borne  by  Kennedy! 
At  last  the  peaceful  sleep;  the  end  of  strife; 
you  leave  this  land  a  most  enduring  flame. 
The  Lord  had  blessed  you  with  wondrous  life; 
And  history  shall  shine  upon  your  name! 
For    you    eternal    rest  .  .  .  God    bless    you, 

Kennedy! 

A  Song  Posm  or  Remembrance 
(By  Anthony  Cama) 
(A  haunting  lyric  of  Cape  Cod's  shimmer- 
ing  sands   and   singing  seas,   a  sentimental 
memento  of  the  late  President's  family  life  at 
the  cape.) 

White  whisper  softly  svrtrl  the  waves  of  sand 
in  silent  silk-weave  webs  of  surging  sea. 
Here  he  walked,  the  leader  of  our  land, 
a  sand-dune  flower,  bright-abloom  and  free  I 
O,  Umpid,  lancing  laughter,  Ireland  spun 
on  Irish  green  and  Erin's  magic  isle. 
Were  you,  of  Tara's  Hall,  an  Irish  sun 
that  warmed  the  earth-veins  of  life's  weary 
mile? 


U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  BOGrGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "eagle 
bonds"  of  U.S.  savings  are  unquestion- 
ably a  bond  between  good  citizenship  and 
good  government.  Both  involve  the  rule 
of  sound  financing  in  establishing  a 
stable  foothold  in  the  future. 

By  action  of  the  Congress  and  signing 
by  the  President,  the  interest  on  all  U.S. 
savings  bonds  is  now  at  the  improved 
rate  of  5  percent,  when  held  to  maturity, 
and  retroactive  to  June  1,  1969. 

All  bonds  bought  before  and  after  that 
date  now  earn  interest  at  the  new  and 
more  compatible  rate,  starting  with  the 
first  semiannual  interest  period,  begin- 
ning on  or  after  June  1,  1969. 

The  employed  person  may  purchase 
bonds  through  the  payroll  savings  plan, 
where  he  works,  in  industry  or  in  govern- 
ment. The  self-employed  may  buy  them 
through  the  bond-a-month  plan,  where 
he  banks. 

Both  plans  have  served  materially  to 
register  the  total  outstanding  figure  of 
$52  billion,  a  substantial  sum  of  real, 
hard-core  saving,  accounting  for  24  per- 
cent of  the  privately  held  portion  of  the 
national  debt. 

Gordon  M.  Metcalf.  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  ofllcer  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  is  1970  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Industrial  Payroll  Savings  Commit- 
tee, apiwinted  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  David  M.  Kennedy.  He  puts  it 
this  way,  and  I  agree : 

The  Payroll  Savings  Plan  Is  the  best  self- 
defense  against  inflation.  It  is  Invaluable  in 
helping  the  employee  to  develop  a  systematic 
saving  program.  With  the  new  rate  Increase, 
Savings  Bonds  are  a  better-than-ever  pur- 
chase for  the  employee  who  wants  to  Improve 
his  stake  in  the  future. 

I  encourage  this  exercise  in  gocra  citi- 
zenship that  the  practical,  patriotic  sav- 
ings bonds  program  provides  the  people 
of  my  State  and  throughout  the  Nation, 
It  enables  them  to  further  their  ovm  aims 
for  financial  security  in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  they  will  be  helping 
the  Treasury  and  other  fiscal  agencies 
and,  of  course,  Members  of  the  Congress 
in  generating  good  government,  through 
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legislation  and  policies  meant  to  assure 
added  stamina  for  the  economy  through 
sound  flnancini?. 

Members  of  Mr  Metcalfs  committee 
are  the  chief  executives  of  leading  corpo- 
rations throui?hout  the  Nation  It  was 
first  organized  in  late  1962  by  then  Sec- 
retar>'  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon, 
as  a  means  of  increasing  sales  of  savings 
bonds  to  aid  the  management  of  the 
national  debt. 

The  mission  of  the  committae  is  to 
stimulate  the  regular  purchase  of  sav- 
ings bonds  by  the  industrial  employees 
of  America,  using  the  guaranteed  mt-thod 
of  the  payroll  savings  plan:  also  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  employees  who 
uulize  the  program  to  gain  greater  per- 
sonal and  family  security 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Hon.  Robert  H  Pinch.  Is 
Chairman  of  a  similar  activity  in  govern- 
ment, the  Interdepartmental  Savings 
Bonds  Committee,  ex-offlcio  members  of 
which  are  the  heads  of  Federal  depart- 
menus  and  agencies  appointed  by  the 
President 

Sewmg  something  aside  for  the  needs 
of  tornmrow  is  a  ijood  old  American  cus- 
tom And.  for  my  money,  there  is  no 
better  ^lersonal  or  family  .security  than 
US  savings  bonds,  which  are.  in  effect, 
guaranted  loans  to  the  count;ry. 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF     JUI J 

IN   THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  WYLIE  Mr  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  practice  during  my  tenure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  seek  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  my  constituents 
in  the  loth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  on  the  major  issues  with  which  we 
must  concern  ourselves  on  a  daily  basis 

One  way  ol  obtaining  constituent 
opimon  and  advice  is  through  the  use  of 
questionnaires  In  November,  I  mailed  out 
181.000  questionnaires  34.000  answers 
came  back  A  tabulation  of  them  has 
revealed  the  following  results,  in  per- 
centages, which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues 

Results  of  Questionnaire 

1  With  regard  to  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  should. 

a.  Unilaterally  withdraw  all  U  S  troops 
by  a  speclfled  date'  Yes,  24  1;  no,  38:  un- 
decided, 17  9 

b  Continue  withdrawal  as  quickly  as 
South  Vietnam  troops  can  take  over  the 
military  responsibility— Nixon  Plan""  Yes, 
76  7:  110,8  9,  undecided,  14  4 

c.  Increase  mllllary  pressure  on  North 
Vietnam  In  an  effort  to  bring  about  con- 
cessions from  that  nation  and  the  Vletcong' 
Yes.  41  1     no.  24  8:   undecided,  ;?4  I 

d.  Resume  bombing  in  an  effort  to  win 
military  victory'  Yes,  :35  8:  no,  35,9;  un- 
decided. 28  i 

2  Concerning  the  October  15  Vietnam 
Moratorium 

a.  Did  It  have  a  desirable  eflecf  Yes,  17  6: 
no.  64  8,  undecided.  17  6 

b  Did  it  lessen  our  chance  for  elTectlve 
negotiation  ot  aQ  honorable  aettlemeat  with 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

North    Vietnam''    Yes     57  1:     no.    25,     unde- 
cided, 17  9 

c  Do  you  favor  the  monthly  escalation 
plan  for  moratorium  demonstrations?  Yes, 
9  9:  no,  71  6.  undecided,  18  5 

3  Inflation 

a  Do  you  believe  President  Nixon's  pro- 
-am to  combat  inflation  Is  effective''  Yes. 
62  2,   no,  17  2;   undecided,  20  6 

b  Would  you  favor  additional  reductions 
in  federal  spending?  Yes,  73  7;  no.  ill;  un- 
decided.  15  2 

c.  Should  we  tlrst  allow  the  effect  of  reduc- 
tions in  federal  spending  to  date  and  pro- 
posed  reductions   take  effect?  Yes,  42  6:    no, 

24  6:  undecided,  32  8 

4  Gun  Registration  and  Penalty 

a  Do  yiu  now  ravor  a  federal  gun  registra- 
tion  law'   Yes,   41  1;    no,   58  2,    undecided.    7 

b  Do  you  lavor  a  mandatory  Increase  In 
sentence  cm  persons  who  use  a  gun  in  the 
rommlssion  of  a  c.-tme^  Yes,  86  7;  no  5,8; 
undecided,  7  5 

5  Concerning  social  security  benefits,  we 
should 

a  Enact  a  provision  for  automatic  cost-af- 
livlng  increases''  Yes.  69  6;  no,  147:  un- 
decided,  15  7 

b.  Enact  a  15  per  cent  benefit  increase 
even  though  this  might  require  additional 
payroll  taxes''  Yes.  2i,3;  no,  43  9:  undecided, 
348 

c  Enact  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  benefits 
■A-lth  a  cost-of-living  escalator?  Yes,  40,9:  no, 

25  3,    undecided.  33  8 

6.  Would  you  support  .i  complete  overhaul 
of  the  welfare  system  which  included  these 
features 

.1  Uniform  national  standard  of  payments 
to  provide  minimum  necessary  income  tor 
the  aged,  di.sabied,  and  children  without  par- 
ents'' Yes,  71  I,   no.  12;  undecided.  16  9 

b.  An  annual  minimum  income  lor  an 
able-bodied  man  with  a  family,  if  he  enrolls 
m  a  prescribed  tr.imlng  program  to  learn  an 
acceptable  -.kill  to  become  self-sustaining? 
Yes,  60  9;    no,  22  6:    undecided,   16  5 

7  Do  you  f.ivor  the  President's  proposal 
that  first- time  possession  of  all  narcotic  and 
dangerous  drugs  be  a  misdemeanor  rather 
than  a  felony''  Yes,  50  9,  no,  38  7:  undecided. 

lU  4 

8  With  the  completion  of  the  successful 
Apollo  11  Moon  landing,  do  you  believe  that 
the  United  Slates  should   now 

a.  Continue  its  space  budget  with  a  new 
goal  of  landing  a  man  on  Mars  and  or  other 
plaueti  by  the  end  of  this  century''  Yes,  28  1; 
no.  50  4;   undecided,  21  5. 

b.  Scale  down  our  space  budget  and  trans- 
fer more  funds  to  domestic  needs?  Yes,  59.6. 
no.  24  2.  undecided,   16  1, 


AMERICAN  STRATEGY 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

■  f     .NEW      York 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mi  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  March  4  ul  this  year,  Dr  George  Wald. 
professor  of  biology  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, spoke  to  a  group  of  studenus  and 
faculty  members  at  MIT  about  our  na- 
tional problems.  His  words,  his  concern, 
his  commitment  have  made  him  a  living 
symbol  of  much  in  which  the  young  men 
and  women  of  this  country  believe.  As  Dr 
Wald  himself  said,  since  March  4  the 
question  of  national  priorities  has  taken 
over  his  whole  life. 

On  December  1 1,  E>r  Wald  received  the 
Berg  Award  in  New  York  City.  His  brief 
speech  on  that  occasion  outlines  what  he 
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calls,  an  'American  Strategy,"  a  positive 
■package  of  issues"  that  he  believes  a 
liberal  coalition  must  bring  before  the 
countrjv  And  he  hopes  that  that  liberal 
coalition  will  be  in  the  Congress. 

Dr,  Walds  concerns  are  mine  too.  and 
I  especially  share  his  feeling  that 
"America  is  our  home,  not  a  business 
As  we  depart  Washington  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  our  families,  I  hope  that 
we  will  reflect  upon  the  urgent  goals  that 
Dr.  Wald  :-els  for  this  country,  and  as  we 
enter  a  new  year  and  a  new  decade.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  all  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  join  Dr.  Wald  in  his  ef- 
forts to  satisfy  human  needs  and  build 
a  better  world  for  our  children. 

I  insert  Dr.  Walds  speech  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 
.Staifment  by  Dh,  George  Wald  on  Receiving 

THE  Berg  Award,  New  York,  December  11, 

1969 

Since  I  first  spoke  about  our  national  prob- 
lems to  a  group  of  students  and  faculty 
members  at  M  IT  on  March  4,  that  has  taken 
over  my  whole  life  That  and  teaching,  I  am 
teaching  now  about  350  Harvard  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores  They  and  students  every- 
where I  go  feel  helpless  and  hopeless  In  the 
present  slate  of  things,  and  insist  almost 
desperately  that  it  has  to  change.  They  con- 
centrate on  the  Vietnam  War.  but  they  know 
that   that's  only   the   beginning  of  It, 

So  what  can  we  do  ' 

I  think  that  the  hope  of  the  country — and 
of  the  world  —  rests  now  with  a  newly  formed 
coalition  of  concerned  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  Congress  We  have  had  for 
a  I'ing  time  now  a  well-oiled  coalition  of  con- 
servative Republicans  with  stiU  more  reac- 
tionary Southern  Democrats.  The  liberal 
coalition  is  a  new  thing 

American  politics  Is  man-oriented  rather 
than  issue-oriented  Tliere  is  right  now  im 
single  figure  who  symbolizes  all  that  we  want 
and  need  But  there  is  a  package  of  issues. 
If  that  liberal  coalition  would  be  willing  to 
bring  out  that  package  of  issues,  the  whole 
country  could  gather  around  them.  All  the 
young  people  of  this  country  would  know 
that  there  was  a  new  deal,  that  we  had  taken 
a  fresh  turn,  that  there  was  something  to 
work  for  They  would  feel— as  they  do  not 
now— that  they  have  a  future.  And  they 
would  work  for  It,  with  new  hope.  You  could 
forget  about  campus  unrest  and  a  lot  of 
other  troubles.  All  our  young  people,  all  our 
minorities,  all  the  dispossessed  and  disen- 
franchised could  take  heart. 

I've  heaj-d  of  Mr.  Nixon's — or  Is  It  Mr. 
Mitchell's— so-called  Southern  Strategy.  It 
calls  upon  all  the  worst  things  In  American 
life  I  want  something  to  compete  with  It 
that  calls  upon  the  best  things  In  American 
life  It  is  a  strategy  for  America:  the  Ameri- 
can Strategy. 

What  Is  it?  It  comes  as  a  group  of  rton'ts 
and  dos — things  to  stop  doing  :ind  things  to 
do 

Let's  start  with  the  don'ts: 

1  Get  out  of  the  V'letnam  War — fast  and 
cunipletely, 

2  Repeal  the  draft.  A  peacetime  draft  has 
no  place  in  American  life.  We  never  shou'.d 
have  started  It,  It's  Incompatible  -A'lth  every- 
•hing  .America  means.  We  have  to  get  rid  of 
it 

3  Cut  back  the  size  of  the  armed  forces 
They  are  now  at  35  million.  If  there  Is  .'in 
argument  for  having  more  than  one  million 
men  in  uniform.  I  would  like  to  hear  it, 

t  Cut  back  the  military  budget.  How  far' 
Robert  McNamara  said  it  could  be  cut  to 
about  $60  billion  with  no  loss  in  our  defense 
posture  When  It  was  about  $45  billion,  e.x- 
Presldent  Eisenhower  warned  the  country  of 
the  military-industrial  complex.  So  cutting  it 
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to  about  $50  billions  would  be  a  beginning, 
and  we  could  go  on  from  there. 

That  would  give  us  some  money  with  which 
to  l:egln  to  satisfy  human  needs — and  so  now 
lor  the  do's: 

1  Housing—  we're  way  behind  on  It.  So  lots 
,.f  housing,  and  better,  and  lower-cost, 

2  Schools— lots  of  them,  and  better;  and 
much  larger  support  for  education. 

3.  Food — more  of  it,  and  better.  All  the 
classic  nutritional  diseases  that  ■we  got  rid  of 
twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  are  back  again, 
rhere  Is  hunger  in  America — some  ten  to  15 
million  persons — Including  children — live 
tiungry     lives, 

4  Decent  water  to  drink.  The  water  most 
of  us  drink  isn't  fit  for  people,  or  even  fish. 
Vou  can  hardly  get  It  down. 

5  Decent  air  to  breathe.  Not  smoke,  not 
smog,  not  a  .suspension  of  dirt.  Air. 

6  Public  transportation.  Cars  are  most  re- 
:,ponslble  lor  air  pollution.  You  need  a  car 
nowadays  to  gel  to  work,  often  even  to  get 
to  school  Our  public  transportation  has  gone 
tlown  the  drain  A  few  years  ago  Americans 
were  willing  to  buy  Mussolini  because  he  had 
made  the  trains  run  on  time.  American  trains 
stopped  running  on  time  long  ago.  So  more 
trains,  better  and  faster;  and  many  more 
buses;   and  many  fewer  cars  on  the  roads. 

7  Open  beaches  In  Great  Britain  all 
beaches  belong  to  the  Crown,  and  all  are 
open  to  the  public  You  can't  shut  off  access 
to  a  beach  in  Britain.  That's  the  way  it 
should  be  here 

8  No  unwanted  children.  The  population 
explosion  threaiens  the  quality  of  all  our 
lives.  It  must  be  brought  under  control.  This 
IS  the  first  step.  It's  no  favor  to  be  born  un- 
w.inied.  We  need  cheap — preferably  free — 
legal  and  universally  accessible  contracep- 
tion and  abortion. 

9.  To  help  get  all  those  things:  lower  the 
voting  age  One  talks  as  though  if  it  weren't 
21  It  would  have  to  be  18.  There  are  two  ages 
in  between  How  about  starting  at  20?  'When 
we've  tried  that,  go  to  19?  Or  go  to  19  right 
olT.  But  go 

.So  that's  it 

A  program  for  America.  Hope  for  the 
young.  A  new  life  for  all  of  us.  And  Congress 
can  do  all  of  It  And  we'll  pay  for  It.  We'd 
rather  pay  for  that  than  what  we're  paying 
lor  now. 

A  program  needs  slogans.  I'd  like  to  sug- 
trest  some. 

.A  better  worid  for  children.  That's  what 
it  s  all  about.  A  better  world  for  fewer  chll- 
tlren. 

America  is  our  home,  not  a  business.  Not  a 
business  to  exploit,  but  a  home  to  live  In. 
We've  never  treated  it  as  our  home.  It's  high 
time  we  began. 


THE  ENGINEER— HIS  COUNTRY 
AND  PROFESSION 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Indiana  Pro- 
fessional Engineer.  It  Is  entitled,  "The 
Engineer — His  Coimtry  and  Profes- 
sion" and  is  written  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Indlsina,  Dean 
Andrey  A.  Potter. 

Dean  Potter  began  a  distinguished 
career  in  engineering  while  a  student  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, graduating  from  there  In  1903. 
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After  a  ahort  tour  in  business,  he  went 
to  Kansas  State  College  and  rose  to  dean 
of  engineering.  He  came  to  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. In  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  1920,  as 
dean  of  engineering  and  Purdue  Re- 
search Foundation  president,  remaining 
until  1953.  He  continues  to  maintain  a 
campus  office  and  a  busy  schedule. 

Dean  Potter  has  written  numerous 
books,  more  than  300  papers,  and  served 
as  editorial  and  technical  consultant  for 
several  publications.  He  has  visited  many 
campuses  as  visiting  professor,  been 
consultant  for  governments,  industry, 
and  educational  institutions,  and  in  1948 
was  named  the  Indiana  Society's  first 
"Engineer  of  the  Year." 

His  interesting  and  provocative  article 
appears  following  my  remarks  and  should 
be  read  by  every  Member  of  Congress. 
The  Engineer — His  Country  and 
Profession 
(By  Andrey  A.  Potter.  P.E.,  dean  emeritus  of 
engineering,  Purdue  University) 
Engineers  the  world  over  share  in  common 
the    responsibilities    and    opportunities    for 
the   advancement   of   civilization.   They   are 
more   and   more   concerned,   not   only   with 
wealth  creating  products  and  services  which 
result  from  improved  technologies,  but  also 
with   the   solution   of   social   and   economic 
problems  brought   Into   being   by   such   ad- 
vances. Human  comforts  and  happiness  must 
be  the  major  objectives  of  engineers  if  they 
are  to  be  recognized  as  vital  factors  In  the 
lives  of  nations. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  engineers  are  now  ac- 
tive in  problems  affecting  human  environ- 
ment in  such  areas  as  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  safety  In  the  home,  factory,  farm, 
offlce  and  road,  effective  waste  disposal  and 
utilization,    better    housing    and    improved 
urban  conditions,  as  well  as  In  matters  re- 
lating to  better  and  more  economical  con- 
struction and  manufacturing,  new  forms  of 
energy  for  power  production  and  improved 
communication  and  transportation.  There  is 
need   for    greater   cooperation    between    en- 
gineers and  the  medical  professions  in  devel- 
oping new  tools  and  better  techniques  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crippled,  in  dentistry,  In  sur- 
gery and  in  other  areas  of  the  health  field. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Department    of    Labor    estimates    that    this 
country   has  now  one  million   engineers   as 
compared  with  43.000  in  1900,  218,000  in  1930 
and   520.000  in   1950.   The   ratio  of   civilian 
lat>or  force  to  engineers  has  decreased  from 
673  in  1900  to  218  In  1930  and  to  75  In  1960. 
Engineers  In  the  U.S.A.  have  provided  orga- 
nizations for  forwarding  their  profession  by 
improving  technologies  and  practices  and  by 
having    forums    for    the    discussion    of    the 
economic,  social,  scientific  and  technological 
aspects   of    their   calling.    Engineers    in    the 
U.S.A.  are  now  being  served  by  171  national 
societies   and   by  a   larger  number  of  state 
and  local   engineering   groups;    most   of   the 
national  engineering  societies  are  concerned 
with  the  scientific  and  technical  advances  In 
their   specialized    fields.    These   include    the 
ASCE,  founded  in  1852.  with  present  mem- 
bership of  61,108;  the  AIME,  founded  In  1871 
with    present    membership    of    44.494;     the 
ASME.  founded  in  1880,  with  present  mem- 
Ijershlp   of   54,608;    the   IEEE,   organized    In 
1884  as  the  AIEE,  with  present  membership 
of  160,000;  and  the  AIChE,  organized  in  1908 
with  its  present  membership  of  31,784.  About 
270,000  engineers  are  registered   to  practice 
in  one  or  more  states;  their  interests  are  the 
concern   of    the    National    Society    for    Pro- 
fessional EJngineers,  organized  in   1934,  with 
a  membership  of  67,000. 

The  American  Society  for  Engineering 
Education,  organized  in  1893  as  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education, 
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has  a  memt>ershlp  of  12,559  individual  mem- 
bers, 195  engineering  college  institutional 
members,  34  technical  institute  members,  99 
affiliate  members,  20  associate  members  and 
223  Industry  members.  Its  objective  Is  to 
Insure  well  prepvared  engineers  who  under- 
stand their  environment. 

U.S.A.  engineers,  in  addition  to  their  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  societies,  have  set  up 
functional  instrumentalities  to  bring  about 
united  action  Examples  of  these  are:  The 
Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Develop- 
ment, formed  In  1932,  to  improve  the  profes- 
sional competence  and  status  of  the  engineer: 
the  Elnglneering  Foundation,  founded  In  1914. 
for  the  furtherance  of  research;  the  American 
Standards  Association,  organized  in  1918,  to 
bring  about  cooperation  In  standardization; 
and  the  Engineers'  Joint  Council,  organized 
in  1941.  to  deal  with  problems  of  public  im- 
portance. 

EJngineers.  as  members  of  a  profession,  are 
differentiated  from  those  in  other  callings  by 
certain  attributes,  which  ordinarily  involve 
more  education,  specialized  knowledge,  and 
intellectual  operations.  Those  In  professions 
ordinarily  guide,  minister,  supervise.  Instruct, 
heal,  or  practice  a  fine  art,  and  are  guided 
by  ethical  codes.  The  professional  person  has 
conscious  group  feeling,  pride  in  his  calling, 
public  interest,  special  concern  for  the 
younger  members  of  his  profession,  and  high 
Individual  resix)nslbllity.  He  is  constantly 
improving  his  competence  by  reading,  ad- 
vanced study,  ■writing,  and  active  participa- 
tion  In   professional  societies. 

Irrespective  of  our  calling,  our  success, 
happiness,  and  opportunities  to  contribute  to 
general  welfare  depend  upon  the  government 
under  which  we  live  and  work.  Creative  ge- 
nius does  not  fiourlsh  under  governmental 
regulation  and  control.  Individual  freedom 
and  private  initiative  do  best  under  a  type 
of  government,  like  that  of  the  U.S.A.,  which 
Is  the  agent  and  not  the  master  of  the  people 
and  which  exists  to  encourage  and  to  serve, 
and  not  to  dictate  to  the  citizen. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  few  of  our 
most  capable  and  best  educated  people  take 
an  interest  in  government  and  public  affairs, 
not  realizing  that  if  we  are  unwilling  to  lose 
our  rights  to  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  we 
must  demand  and  help  create  good  govern- 
ment. We  shall  lose  our  liberty  to  a  dictator- 
ship if  we  fall  in  our  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities as  citizens. 

The  discharge  of  our  duties  as  citizens  is 
Just  as  important,  and  probably  more  im- 
portant, than  our  contributions  to  Industry 
and  to  our  profession. 

How  can  we  discharge  our  responsibilities 
as  citizens? 

( 1 1  We  must  affiliate  with  the  political 
party  of  our  choice,  as  our  two-party  system 
is  the  basis  for  the  strength  of  our 
government. 

(2)  We  must  know  who  In  our  ward,  pre- 
cinct, county,  and  state  exerts  political 
Influence. 

( 3 )  We  must  study  politics  and  politicians. 
1 4)    Some  will  do  well  to  take  an  active 

part  in  practical  politics  by  running  for  local 
or  state  offices. 

(5)  We  must  work  to  Insure  that  those 
who  are  elected  to  public  office  are  compe- 
tent and  reliable. 

(6i  We  must  welcome  service  to  our  com- 
munity, state,  and  country.  This  includes 
service  on  school  boards,  city  councils,  and 
other  boards  dealing  with  problems  on  the 
local,  state,  and  national  level. 

(7)  The  least  a  citizen  should  do  is  to 
vote  and  pay  taxes.  Only  half  of  eligible  citi- 
zens vote  m  the  U.S.A.,  as  compared  with  75 
to  90 '-f  in  Free  Europe. 

Neither  professional  competence  nor  edu- 
cation, no  matter  how  lilieral  or  scientific 
or  advanced,  make  for  the  best  and  noblest 
in  human  conduct,  unless  people  cultivate 
good  'Will  toward  others  and  a  full  apprecia- 
tion   of    human    '-aiues.    Our    only    defense 
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Bg&lnst  the  n?w  tools  of  destruction  are 
decent  people  who  have  the  goixl  of  'heir 
fellow  men  <it  heart  and  who  have  the  Uslon 
and  wisdom  to  utilize  their  knowledge  and 
sUUa  for  general  human  bettertnent.  The 
future  of  clvlUzatU'ti  Jependa  upon  thoee 
who  are  not  on!'-  competent  and  creative  In 
their  callings,  but  who  are  also  civilized. 
broad,  and  cultured-citizens  who  work  for 
excellence  in  their  Held  >f  *peclallZHtlon 
who  stand  for  good  novernment.  nnd  who  feel 
mcwt  and  act  noblest  toward  their  fellow 
human   beings. 


ANNUAL  REPORT,    1969 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  this  is  my 
21st  annual  report  to  rny  constituents  in 
New  York  State,  describing  the  work  of 
this  session  of  Con*;re.ss  as  well  as  rny 
own  activities  dunnj?  the  past  year.  Tins 
has  been  the  year  in  which  our  own  Na- 
tion hft«  placed  men  on  the  moon  with 
almost  unbelievable  grace  and  ease.  But 
It  was  also  the  year  in  which  we  contin- 
ued our  inadequate  struggle  to  cope  with 
such  domestic  challenges  as  the  cnsis  of 
the  cities,  hunijer  amone  our  urban  and 
rural  poor,  and  the  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment. The  year  ended  on  a  note  of 
gloom  in  the  continumg  unsuccessful 
search  for  peace  in  Vietnam  and  in  the 
dangerous  stalemate  being  perpetuated 
by  the  radical  Arab  States  in  the  Middle 
East  But  there  was  also  a  note  of  hope  in 
the  reports  of  progress  at  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitations  Talks — SALT— with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Helsinki. 

While  the  President  and  the  Congress 
sought  to  meet  these  domestic  and  inter- 
national problems,  we  were  handicapped 
all  the  while  with  conlinuint;  inflation 
and  the  related  threat  of  a  recession  due 
to  tight  money  The  Congress  did  finally 
enact  a  tax-reform  bill  but  a  measure  I 
opposed  because  I  felt  its  relief  provisions 
would  provide  the  Federal  Government 
with  insufficient  revenues  for  a  budgetary- 
surplus  to  help  meet  the  intlalion  danger. 

In  the  past  year.  I  have  uiKed  that  our 
Nation  s  first  priority  be  a  reorderini;  of 
prionties  away  from  the  building  of 
boundless  military  power  and  toward  the 
restoration  of  domestic  tranquility  It  is 
with  increasing  alarm  that  I  viewed  the 
alienation  of  the  poor,  of  nonwhites,  and 
of  our  college  youth  toward  our  estab- 
lished representative  Government — and 
the  resultuiti  polarization  uf  our  society. 
Some  progress  was  made  in  this  regard 
when  the  administration  decided  to  cut 
back  on  the  next  tiscal  years  defense 
budget  by  $5  billion — the  very  figure 
that  I  proposed  earlier  in  the  year — but 
at  the  same  time  I  regret  that  a  greater 
portion  of  this  $5  billion  did  not  make  its 
way  into  much-needed  domestic  pro- 
grams. Thus,  while  the  administration 
has  committed  itself  to  put  an  "end  to 
hunger  in  .America — for  all  time."  and 
has  also  committed  itself  to  replacmg  our 
inequitable  and  unfeeling  welfare  sys- 
tem with  a  family-assistance  program 
that  provides  a  minimum  annual  income, 
insufQcient  funds  have  been  made  avaJ- 
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able  thus  far  properly  to  Implement  these 
two  historic  social  breakthroughs 

In  the  past  year  my  seniority  in  the 
Senate  allowed  me  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as 
weU  as  to  become  the  senior  Republican 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  I  also  ser\'e 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  I 
am  second  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Government  Oj)erations  Committee 
These  important  assignments  permitted 
me  to  play  a  tjreater  role  in  the  basic 
policy  debates  of  the  Senate  and  in  the 
efforts  to  transform  these  words  into 
action  Of  particular  .significance.  I  feel, 
were  the  debates  on  the  antiballistlc- 
missile  .system,  on  the  national  commit- 
ments resolution,  and  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  mlluential  role  piayed  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  re- 
asserting the  Senate'.s  long-dormant 
power  to  offer  its  advice  and  give  ito 
consent  to  tlie  Pre.sident  on  foreign  policy 
matters  was  perhaps  the  landmark  de- 
velopment for  this  (last  .se.ssion  and  for 
many  .st^sions  to  rome — and  it  was  with 
great  .satisfaction  that  I  joined  in  this 
historic  endeavor 

While  I  continued  to  deal  with  the 
major  i.s.sues  in  Congress,  my  offices  in 
Washington.  New  York  City,  and  Buffalo 
maintained  their  excellent  record  ol  han- 
dlms  constituent  problems  at  home.  My 
New  York  City  office  also  continued  to 
represent  my  office  in  many  worthwhile 
comLmumty  action  and  aiitipo.erty  proj- 
ects. 

VIITNAM    .\.VD   .\RMS   (  O.NTRuL 

Vietnam  continued  to  be  the  Nation's 
top  priority  issue  throu"tiout  1969.  In 
my  judgment,  the  overwhelming  man- 
date ;.;iven  to  President-elect  Nixon  in 
the  1968  election  was  to  disengage  the 
United  States  from  the  combat  role  in 
Vietnam.  I  have  welcomed  and  supported 
'.he  steps  taken  in  this  direction  by  the 
•Ni.xun  aaminisuaiion.  urging  at  the  same 
time  that  the  President,  by  establishing 
A  timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
US  combat  troops  from  Vietnam,  inde- 
pendent ot  any  veto  by  Saigon  or  Hanoi. 
si\e  a  clear  comnutnient  to  the  Nation. 

I  met  several  times  during  the  year 
with  Ambassador  Lodge  when  he  was 
our  peace  negotiator  in  Pans  for  the 
purposes  of  leammg  first  hand  the  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  the  Pans  negotia- 
tioits.  to  convey  to  him  my  views 
concerning  prionties  and  to  convey 
through  him  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
authorities  my  strong  condemnation  of 
the  refusal  of  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  to 
observe  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  Prisoners  of  War. 

On  October  14. 1  introduced  the  Javlts- 
Pell  resolution  in  the  Senate  which  calls 
for  the  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  of  all 
US  combat  troops  by  December  31.  1970, 
the  concurrent  termination  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  on  that  date,  and  a  moral 
commitment  by  the  Umted  States  to  help 
arrange  political  sanctuary  for  any  South 
Vietnamese  whose  lives  might  be  endan- 
gered by  our  disengagement.  The  reso- 
lution has  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  will 
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hold  hearings  on  it,  as  well  as  on  other 
similar  pending  resolutions  early  in  1970. 

Also,  I  participated  In  the  October  15 
moratorium  activities.  In  a  telegram  to 
the  moratorium  leaders  of  the  November 
13-15  march  on  Washington.  I  pledged 
my  support  of  their  constitutional  right 
lawfully  to  protest  and  subsequently  pub- 
licly commended  the  participants  for 
the  peaceful  and  dignified  nature  of  their 
protest. 

As  one  of  the  27  original  sponsors  with 
Senator  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  of  an 
amendment  to  defer  the  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  and  Safeguard  ABM  sys- 
tems. I  played  a  role  in  the  great  Senate 
debate  over  U.S.  strategic  policy  in  the 
nuclear  arms  field.  Although  our  effort 
was  defeated  by  the  narrowest  of  mar- 
gins— 50-50  and  49-50 — In  the  historic 
votes  of  August  6.  strong  efforts  will  con- 
tinue in  the  Senate  to  curb  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  reduce  defense 
spending. 

The  passage  of  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treat v  banning  the  .spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  by  a  vote  of  83  to  15. 
and  passage  of  the  national  commit- 
ment.s  resolutnm,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  16. 
requiring  congressional  approval  before 
U.S.  trocp  .  can  be  put  into  combat,  were 
additions  landmark  developments  in  the 
loreign  affairs  field  m  which  I  played  a 
role  during  my  first  year  as  a  member  ci 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

EUROrE    .\ND     NATO 

As  chairman  of  the  Political  Com- 
mittee of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
blv — NATO's  parliamentary  assembly — I 
made  official  visits  to  Europe  in  May  and 
October.  In  addition  to  chairing  the 
spring  and  fall  meetings  of  the  Political 
Committee  in  Brussels,  I  used  the  oc- 
casion to  visit  the  major  European  capi- 
tals to  confer  with  100  government  lead- 
ers and  leading  imvate  citizens.  These 
occasions  provided  me  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  first  hand  the  trend  of  opin- 
ion and  developments  in  Europe  affect- 
ing vital  U.S.  interests  in  the  political, 
security,  and  economic  fields. 

The  three  major  objectives  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Europe,  in  my  judgment,  must 
be :  First,  to  encourage  a  resumption  of 
the  movement  toward  European  unity 
and  especially  the  expansion  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  to  include  Great  Britain 
and  other  applicants.  Second,  to  combat 
protectiomst  trends  in  trade,  investment 
and  monetary  policies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlauitic.  Tliird,  to  encourage  our 
Euroiiean  NATO  allies  to  assume  a  great- 
er share  of  the  collective  defense  burden 
so  that  U.S.  troop  levels  in  Europe  can  be 
reduced  under  arrangements  which  will 
maintain  NATO's  deterrent  strength. 
With  respect  to  defense,  I  proposed  that 
Britain  and  France  pool  their  nuclear 
weapons  as  part  of  an  integrated  West- 
ern European  defense  force. 

MIDDLE    EAST 

In  the  past  year,  hopes  have  faded  for 
an  early  peace  breakthrough  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  Arab  extremists  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  have  re- 
sorted to  guerrilla,  commando,  and 
terrorist  tactics  in  an  effort  to  defeat 
Israel  in  a  war  of  attrition.  Including 
brutal  attacks  on  her  commercial  alr- 
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line — her  lifeline  to  the  outside  world. 
Also,  by  seeking  to  create  panic  over  the 
threat  of  world  war  commencing  in  the 
Middle  East,  Arab  extremists  and  their 
Soviet  supporters  attempted  to  win  U.S. 
.support  for  an  Imposed  peace  dictated 
by  the  big  powers — a  peace  which  would 
benefit  the  Arabs  without  committing 
them  to  peace. 

In  May,  I  again  visited  Israel  to  meet 
with  her  leaders  and  to  acquaint  myself 
firsthand  with  the  situation  with  respect 
to  the  Arab  guerrilla  war  and  the  dimin- 
ishing prospects  for  early  face-to-face 
peace  negotiations.  Throughout  the  year, 
1  have  remained  in  close  contact  with 
the  Nixon  administration  at  the  highest 
levels  concerning  Middle  East  policy.  I 
continued  to  denounce  persecution  of 
Jews  and  other  minorities  by  the  UB.S.R. 
and  Arab  countries. 

I  expressed  detailed  criticism  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers'  speech  of  De- 
cember 9  In  which  a  high-minded  but 
misguided  effort  was  made  to  strike  a 
balanced  and  even-handed  Mideast  pol- 
icy in  the  hopes  that  Arab  moderates 
might  be  won  over.  The  danger  in  this 
approach  was  of  imdermining  Israel's 
-security  without  achieving  a  just  and 
lasting  peace.  This  was  confirmed  by  the 
totally  intrtmsigent  response  of  the 
USSR,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Its  radical 
Arab  clients. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  three  im- 
ixjrtant  principles  for  U.S.  policy  to 
follow  over  the  next  year  in  the  Middle 
East.  First,  while  the  Arab  terrorist  war- 
of-attrition  runs  its  course,  we  should 
not  be  stampeded  into  supporting  efforts 
to  impose  a  peace  on  Israel  from  the 
outside.  Second,  Israel  must  be  assured 
a  .source  of  supply  for  the  sophisticated 
weaponry,  particularly  advanced  air- 
craft, needed  to  ward  off  the  Arab  as- 
.saults.  Third,  the  United  States  must 
make  it  clear  to  the  U.S.S.R.  that  the 
world's  two  nuclear  superpowers  must 
themselves  keep  out  of  Mideast  hostil- 
ities. 

FOREIGN    ECONOMIC    POLICY 

Near  the  session's  end,  the  Senate  ap- 
;)roved  by  a  53  to  34  vote,  my  amendment 
:  1  the  f Dreign  aid  bill  for  establishing 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
;)oration — OPIC.  Since  the  House  had 
ijreviously  incorporated  language  toward 
this  end  in  the  House-passed  bill,  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion— a  project  I  have  been  working  on 
!or  many  years — became  a  reality. 

The  OPIC  will  complement  U.S.  for- 
tisn-dcvelopment  objectives  by  concen- 
trating its  assistance  on  projects  that 
will  yield  ^-reater  benefits  to  the  host 
countries,  while  yielding  adequate  re- 
turns for  American  private  capital.  The 
basic  concept  is  simple:  To  involve  Amer- 
ican business  more  deeply  in  the  eco- 
nomic developmental  process  of  the 
developing  countries — putting  to  work 
not  only  an  expanding  flow  of  American 
private  capital,  but  more  important  over 
the  lo;ii4-run,  putting  to  work  the  know- 
how,  modern  management  methods,  up- 
to-date  science  and  technology,  and 
individual  entrepreneurial  initiatives 
which  helped  develop  and  build  our  own 
powerful  economy. 

In    September    1969,    a    Presidential 
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Task  Force  on  International  Develop- 
ment was  appointed  as  required  by  my 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1968. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  Congress 
again  slashed  the  President's  foreign  aid 
request,  which  was  the  lowest  request 
since  the  inception  of  the  program.  Un- 
fortunately, too  few  Americans  realize 
that  developmental  assistance  has  been 
effective  and  that  we  have  committed  a 
smaller  percentage  of  our  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  developmental  assistance  than 
have  other  industrialized  nations. 

The  Senate  liberalized  the  Export 
Control  Act  regulating  our  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe — a 
step  which  I  supported.  Movement 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  general- 
ized, nondiscriminatory  system  of  trade 
preferences  for  the  developing  world  was 
given  impetus  by  President  Nixon's  Latin 
American  speech  of  October  31.  I  offered 
a  similar  proposal  in  my  earlier  speech 
on  Latin  America.  Once  again,  I  strenu- 
ously opposed  protectionist  pressures  for 
import  quotas.  At  the  same  time  I  urged 
the  United  States  to  take  decisive  action 
against  coimtries  which  compete  imf  airly 
against  U.S.  exports  or  in  selling  to  the 
United  States. 

Despite  my  disappointment  over  the 
lack  of  progress  toward  the  restoration 
of  parliamentary  democracy  in  Greece, 
I  continued  my  support  of  the  Greek- 
Turkish  project.  I  initiated  this  project 
in  1965  to  promote  cooperation  toward 
social  and  economic  betterment  for  the 
people  of  these  two  nations,  as  well  as 
to  insure  peace  in  this  volatile  south- 
eastern area  of  NATO.  In  1969,  the 
project  saw  greater  cooperation  between 
Turkey  and  Greece  In  the  area  of  tourism 
and  in  the  mutual  development  of  the 
Merlc-Evros  River  basin. 

TAX    RETORM    AND    THE    ECONOMY 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  the 
first  major  revision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  was  enacted  since  1954. 
The  tax-reform  bill  contained  a  number 
of  worthwhile  reform  provisions,  but  In 
the  main  it  was  tax-cutting  in  a  time 
of  war  and  inflation,  which  was  simply 
improvident.  Tax  reform,  not  tax  relief, 
was  the  demand  of  the  American  people 
and  I  felt  that  tax  cutting  at  this  time 
would  work  to  the  detriment  of  consum- 
ers by  keeping  the  cost  of  living  and 
interest  rates  at  record-high  levels.  The 
International  competitive  position  of 
American  industry  would  also  be  weak- 
ened and  thereby  would  tend  to  increase 
unemployment  at  the  very  time  when 
foreign  Imports  have  been  on  the 
upswing. 

I  supported  those  provisions  of  the  tax- 
reform  bill  that  provided  a  minimum 
tax  for  high-income  individuals,  the 
low-income  allowance,  the  cut  In  the 
oil-depletion  allowance,  and  some  of  the 
provisions  regarding  phllanthrophy.  I 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  amendments 
to  provide  tax  relief  for  the  handicapped, 
benefits  affecting  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  and  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Phllanthrophy.  I  also 
supported  the  provision  for  increasing 
security  benefits  by  15  percent  since  this 
would  be  self-financing,  and,  therefore, 
fiscally  responsible. 
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The  measure  was  likely  to  become  law 
at  this  printing,  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
its  dangers  are  minimized  by  time  and 
events. 

Inflation  Is  the  biggest  and  most  Insid- 
ious tax  of  all,  robbing  everyone,  but 
especially  the  poor  and  those  with  fixed 
incomes  of  their  spending  power.  The 
"tax"  of  inflation  is  currently  costing 
taxpayers  approximately  $36  billion  a 
year,  an  amount  many  times  that  in- 
volved through  tax  deductions  and  social 
security  increases. 

One  of  the  first  responsibilities  of 
Congress  in  this  regard  was  to  bring 
Federal  spending  under  control.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  have  cut  such 
spending  by  as  much  as  $4  billion.  I  also 
supported  the  spending  celling  which  was 
written  into  law  last  July,  and  which 
win  reduce  Federal  outlays  for  fiscal  1970 
by  $2.4  blUion  below  the  amount  origi- 
nally budgeted. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  Republican, 
spotlighted  the  military  budget  as  the 
prime  area  for  cost  cutting  in  1969.  This 
year  also  marked  the  first  time  that  the 
military  appropriation  was  given  the 
critical  examination  it  deserves. 

I  felt  constrained  to  support  continua- 
tion of  the  income  tax  surcharge  for  1970. 
Its  repeal  would  have  guaranteed  a 
budget  deficit  and  a  further  build  up  of 
already  serious  inflationary  effects. 

I  joined  other  members  of  a  Joint 
Economic  Committee  Subcommitte?'^  to 
urge  an  easing  of  interest  rates  and  a 
holding  dowTi  of  government  expendi- 
tures. I  spoke  out  on  the  danger  of  a 
recession  which  the  severely  restrictive 
monetary  policy  was  bringing  about,  and 
made  specific  recommendaions  for  easing 
the  disproportionate  burden  which  hous- 
ing and  employment  were  bearing  in  the 
fight  against  infiation. 

I  cosponsored  a  bill  to  establish  a  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Advisers,  and  an  amendment 
to  create  an  Office  of  Priorities  and  Goals 
Analysis  within  the  Congress.  I  rein- 
troduced my  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Tourism  Resource  Review  Commission 
and  to  strengthen  and  streamline  efforts 
to  bolster  the  economy  by  attracting  for- 
eign tourists  to  the  United  States,  and  I 
am  hopeful  for  favorable  action  in  1970. 

CRISIS    OF   THE    CITIES 

The  increasing  rate  of  violent  crime  is  a 
major  cause  of  the  exodus  from  the  cities 
to  the  suburbs.  Recognizing  the  direct 
relationship  between  easily  available  fire- 
arms and  violent  crime.  I  continued  to 
fight  for  the  national  registration  of  all 
guns  and  the  licensing  of  owners,  cospon- 
soring  several  bills  that  would  accomplish 
those  ends.  I  also  opposed  the  amendment 
attached  as  an  unrelated  rider  to  a  tax 
bill  which  would  water  down  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act  by  removing  rifle  and 
shotgun  ammunition  from  the  sales- 
recording  provisions  of  that  law.  Seeking 
to  break  the  logjam  that  blocks  effective 
firearms  legislation,  I  introduced  a  bill 
aimed  at  stimulating  states  to  establish 
comprehensive  firearms'  information  sys- 
tems. The  bill  would  condition  50  percent 
of  the  States  grant  allocations  under  the 
law-enforcement  assistance  program 
upon  such  action. 

The  high  rate  of  urban  crime  Is  di- 
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rectJy  related  to  narcotics  addiction  and 
the  Illicit  trafBc  in  dangerous  drugs  As 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Special 
Subcommittef  on  Narcotics  and  Alco- 
holism. I  took  an  active  part  in  its  im- 
portant inve.,ti«ations  including  a 
hearing  in  New  York  City  I  cosponsored 
two  comprehensive  drug  abuse  bills  this 
year 

The  1969  housing  amendments,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  contained  two  pro- 
visions I  cosponsored  —  the  first  w^uld 
raise  the  statutory-  cost  limitations  for 
the  construction  in  high -cost  areas,  such 
as  New  York  State,  of  federally  sub- 
sidized homes  for  ownership  by  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  the  second 
would  remove  the  limitations  on  the  in- 
comes of  persons  eligible  f>r  Federal 
loans  to  rehabilitate  their  homes 

When  the  HUD  appropriations  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  I  cosponsored  the 
amendment  to  add  over  $500  000,000  to 
the  urban  renewal  pnDgram 

Recognizing  that  various  kx-ai  taxing, 
building  code,  and  zoning  powers  have 
inhibited  the  construction  of  housing 
sufSciAit  to  meet  our  national  t;oals  of 
J6.000,D1)0  units  in  10  years,  I  introduced 
twj  bills  which  would  help  overcome 
these  barriers  The  first  would  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  Building  Sci- 
ences, the  second  would  establish  Fed- 
eral incentive  grants  for  State  and  local 
povemment-s  to  reform  their  zoning  and 
ta.x  laws  to  promt»te  low-cost  housing; 
and  thereby  maximize  housini;  oppor- 
tunity for  those  now  locked  into  decaying 
inner-city  areas 

I  have  strongly  supported  efforts  to 
develop  mass  transponation  facilities  for 
urban  areas  and  have  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  adopt  a  position  that  will  commit 
tjie  Federal  Government  to  a  rrogram  of 
lonis'-range  assistance  to  States  and 
cities 

I  authored  the  Air  Traffic  Congestion 
Relief  Act  of  1969  which  would  establish 
an  airport  development  trust  fund  raised 
by  new  user  taxes  to  enable  the  develop- 
ment of  new  major  airports  as  well  as 
.satellite  airport^s  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creaslnw:  flow  of  general  aviation  traffic 

I  have  continually  worked  in  the 
Senate  for  legislation  to  control  the 
threat  of  all  forms  of  pollution  to  our 
resources  and  health  I  introduced  a 
resolution  to  form  an  interstate  air  pol- 
lution control  commission  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  air  pollution  on  a  regional 
basis  and  to  devi.se  a  means  of  attacking 
this  problem  I  also  cosponsored  two  bills 
allowing  tax  incentives  for  the  construc- 
tion and  installation  of  facilities  to  abate 
both  air  and  water  pollution,  and  similar 
provisions  were  included  In  the  tax- 
reform  bill 

I  supported  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1969,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  authorizing  among  other 
things  funds  to  combat  and  prevent 
Great  Lakes  pollution  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
reimbur,se  States  and  communities  that 
have  ad\anced  funds  for  water  pollution 
control  facilities  in  lieu  of  Federal  funds, 
and  I  cosponsored  an  amendment  calling 
for  a  study  of  the  effects  and  control  of 
such  pesticides  as  DDT  I  supported  the 
$1     billion     appropriation     $800,000,000 
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was  finally  appropriated — for  construc- 
tion grants  for  waste  treatment  works. 
New  York  State  will  receive  approxi- 
mately $70,000,000  from  that  appropria- 
tion, and  because  of  my  amendment, 
could  receive  as  much  as  an  additional 
$70,000,000 

I  have  cosponsored  a  measure  de.signed 
to  stimulate  environmental  education 
programs  and  have  loined  in  a  resolu- 
tion. pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate,  urging  U  S. 
participation  in  tiie  1972  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Human  E:ivlronmenl  To 
help  combat  the  pmblems  of  excessive 
noise,  I  offered  appropriate  provisions  to 
bills  dealing  with  airport  constmction 
and  occupational  health  and  .safety 

CAMPTTS  tJNREST 

The  rising  tide  of  unrest  on  the  Na- 
tions  compuses  is  symptomatic  of  a 
society  increasingly  uncertain  and  polar- 
ized over  such  vital  i.ssues  as  Vietnam,  the 
draft,  poverty,  hunger,  and  pollution  of 
our  environment  The  reaction  of  many 
has  been  a  rLstng  demand  for  punitive 
legislation  at  the  Federal  and  State 
levels,  Convlnceil  that  American  uni- 
versities have  the  means  to  deal  with 
student  disorder,  I  repeatedly  stated  my 
firm  opposition  to  such  punitive  meas- 
ures Such  action  could  well  force  the 
majority  of  students  who  are  moderates 
into  the  arms  of  the  extremists 

Accordingly  I  was  particularly  grati- 
fied that  the  Senate  adopted  my  amend- 
ment to  kill  a  provision  in  the  1970 
HEW  appropriations  bill  which  would 
have  permitted  the  cutting  off  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  any  college  or  univer- 
sity deemed  by  the  Federal  Gijvemment 
not  to  be  dealing  properly  with  student 
unrest. 

The  universities  and  colleges  should 
have  the  opportunity,  without  threat  of 
Federal  punit;ve  action,  to  underUike 
long  overdue  reform,  to  improve  com- 
municatioiis  and  to  display  firmness 
where  required,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  not  tolerating  the  pre.sence  of  weap- 
ons on  campus  I  approve  the  increased 
use  of  court  injunctions  by  educational 
institutions  as  a  balanced  and  reason- 
able way  to  control  disorders,  I  am 
convinced  that  where  these  guidelines 
are  followed,  the  majority  of  the  facul- 
ties and  student  bodies  can  be  mobilized 
to  support  peaceful  and  nonviolent 
change 

DR,MiT    REFORM 

Congress  took  the  first  step  toward 
comprehensive  draft  reform  by  remov- 
ing the  ban  on  the  Presidents  ability 
to  mstitute  a  lottery  system  I  supported 
this  measure  and  the  followup  action  by 
the  Piesident  which  provides  for  the 
drafting  of  19-year-olds  first  and  there- 
by reduces  the  period  of  uncertainty  for 
our  young  men  from  7  years  to  only  1 
year  But  further  reforms  are  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  manifest  inequities  re- 
maining in  the  system,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  provide 
uniform  standards  for  occupational  and 
student  deferments,  conscientious  ob- 
jectors and  judicial  review  of  draft 
board  decisions  I  have  long  been  a 
critic  of  the  inequitable  and  Inefficient 
operation  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Presidents  decision  to  name  a  youthful 
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and  contemporary  Director — a  decision 
which  I  strongly  urged  the  President  to 
make — will  result  in  some  marked  im- 
provements in  the  coming  year. 

CIVIL    RIOHTS 

As  far  as  Senate  action  is  concerned. 
this  has  been  a  quiet  year  in  the  civil 
rights  field.  When  the  91st  Congress 
convened  in  January'.  I  and  other  civil 
rights  supporters  once  again  attempted 
tmsuccessfully  to  change  Senate  rule 
XXII.  the  so-called  filibuster  provision 
which  has  for  so  long  stymied  .some  fine 
efforts  at  progre.ssive  legislation  in  this 
field 

Attempts  also  were  made  this  year  to 
amend  two  vital  civil  rights  statutes — the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  equal 
employment  provisions  of  the  Civil 
RighUs  Act  of  1964  Liberals  and  mod- 
erates, including  myself,  favored  a  sim- 
ple extension  of  the  Voting  Right.s  Act. 
which  has  been  so  successful  In  aidimr 
registration  in  the  South  and  is  due  tu 
expire  in  1970,  The  administration  pro- 
iwsed  a  sweeping  revision  which  would 
apply  the  act  to  all  States  and  dilute  its 
impact  in  the  South  where  it  is  needed 
the  most  The  House  passed  the  adminis- 
tration version  and  tJie  Senati'  will  con- 
sider both  bills  next  year. 

Proposed  changes  in  the  equal  employ- 
ment law  center  around  much-needed 
increased  powers  of  enforcement,  ex- 
panded coverage  and  con.solidation  of  all 
Federal  effoits  in  this  field.  But  no  bill 
was  passed  by  either  house  during  this 
session. 

SUPREME  COURT 

President  Nixon  sent  to  the  Coneress 
two  nominees — Judge  Warren  Burger  to 
be  Chief  Justice  and  Judee  Clement 
Haynsworth  to  be  an  Associate  Justice, 
Both  nominees  represented  a  conserva- 
tive judicial  philosophy  I  supported  the 
Burijer  nomination,  as  I  was  confident 
that  his  thinking  was  within  the  frame- 
work of  modern  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  unanimous  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  calling  for  immediate 
school  desegregation  in  southern  districts 
justified  that  conclusion.  However.  I 
voted  with  a  majority  of  Senators  against 
confirmation  of  the  Haynsworth  nomi- 
nation because  I  believed  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  s  constitutional  philoso- 
phy— particularly  in  ci\Tl  rights  cases — 
would  take  us  back  to  the  pre- 1954  days 
of  "separate  but  equal"  treatment  of 
blacks — a  doctnne  outride  the  frame- 
work of  contemporary  thought  and  a 
threat  to  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  toward  desegregation  of  schools 
and  public  accommodations, 

HKALTH    .AND    F.DI'CATIO.N 

I  am  preparing  universal  health  insur- 
ance legislation  which  would  not  only 
provide  all  Americans  with  the  means  to 
obtain  adequate  health  care,  but  would 
also  seek  to  bring  about  significant  im- 
provement in  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices by  providing  a  rational,  effective, 
and  systematic  delivery  system  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans  regardle.ss  of 
economic  status  or  geographical  location. 

I  also  have  authored  legislation  to 
help  modernize  the  one-third  of  our  hos- 
pital facilities  that  are  outmoded  and 
obsolete  and  I  have  introduced  measures 
to  give  priority  to  development  of  innova- 
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live  health  facilities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  which  for  the  first  time 
in  more  than  20  years  gives  New  York 
a  fair  share  of  hospital  construction 
funds. 

I  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
$100,000,000  in  "disaster  relief"  to  our 
medical  and  dental  schools,  which  face  a 
grave  fiscal  crisis  due  to  a  sharp  cutback 
m  Federal  research  and  scholarship 
grants.  I  also  have  authored  legislation 
to  assist  medical  corpsmen  discharged 
from  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  quali- 
fied young  men  and  women  to  receive  the 
necessary  training  to  establish  careers  in 
the  allied  health  professions.  And  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  expand  the 
1  ecruitment  of  student  nurses  and  there- 
by to  relieve  the  critical  national  short- 
age of  nurses. 

I  have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
light  against  alcoholism — the  Nation's 
fourth  most  serious  health  problem  af- 
flicting 6.000,000  Americans — by  intro- 
ducing, with  Senator  Hughes,  of  Iowa, 
and  with  the  bipartisan  support  of  more 
than  40  Senators,  a  bill  which  includes 
Federal  support  for  research,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  and  prevention  of  this 
"di.sease." 

I  introduced  legislation — with  the  sup- 
port of  half  the  Senate — to  establish  a 
Federal  commitment  to  combat  kidney 
disease.  Other  measures  which  I  intro- 
duced or  cosponsored.  and  which  have 
jiassed  the  Senate,  are  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  amendments:  the 
Communicable  Disease  and  Vaccination 
Assistance  Act.  and  the  migrant  health 
bill.  Other  health  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced or  cosponsored  and  which  I 
anticipate  Congress  will  act  upon  next 
year,  include  a  bill  to  provide  services  to 
I  lie  mentally  retarded  and  those  with 
I  it  her  developmental  disabilities;  a  Hu- 
mane Laboratories  Animal  Treatment 
.'Ket:  a  bill  to  authorize  loans  to  Ameri- 
can medical  students  studying  abroad. 
and  a  measure  to  establish  a  Federal 
Council  on  Health. 

Noting  that  some  200,000  yoimg  Amer- 
icans might  be  obliged  to  discontinue 
their  college  education  because  high 
interest  rates  and  the  tight  money  mar- 
ket made  guaranteed  student  loans  imob- 
tainable,  I  introduced  an  administration 
bill  authorizing  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  an  incentive  interest  allowance  on 
these  loaiis  and  thus  to  forestall  the 
crisis.  The  Congress  acted  quickly  and  it 
was  enacated  as  the  Emergency  Insured 
Student  Loan  Act.  To  expedite  the  grant- 
ing of  these  loans  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  semester.  I  also 
urged  that  banks  immediately  extend 
these  loans  even  before  final  passage  of 
the  act.  This  plea  resulted  in  a  very  en- 
couraging and  favorable  response. 

I  have  assumed  a  leadership  role  for 
adequate  funding  of  Federal  education 
inograms.  The  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  approved 
a  comprehensive  education  bill.  Senate 
action  IS  expected  early  next  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  extending  existing  elementary 
and  secondary  Federal-aid-to-education 
laws,  the  measure  also  contains  several 
major  programs  of  which  I  am  the  au- 
thor, including:  the  Gifted  and  Talented 
Children  Educational  Assistance  Act  to 
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focus  Federal  resources  on  the  improve- 
ment of  educational  opportunities  for 
gifted  and  talented  children:  strengthen- 
ing of  local  education  agencies  on  inno- 
vation: a  new  Adult  Education  Act  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  "catch  up"  for 
the  56  million  adult  Americans  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  high 
school  education:  inclusion  of  children 
residing  in  low-rent  public  housing  in 
impacted  areas  education  aid:  inclusion 
of  Puerto  Rico  as  eligible  for  assistance 
for  neglected  and  delinquent  children, 
and  strengthening  of  enforcement  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
I  introduced  legislation  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  National  Poimdation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

HUNGER,    POVERTY 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs — the  so-called  Hunger 
Committee — I  have  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  effort  to  end  hunger  in 
America,  a  role  I  have  played  since  I 
was  among  the  members  of  an  earlier 
committee  who  journeyed  to  Mississippi 
to  make  the  first  congressional  hunger 
investigation  in  June  1967. 

In  1969,  the  first  major  stride  to  pass 
meaningfia  antihunger  legislation  took 
place  when  the  Senate  rejected  an  in- 
adequate food  stamp  bill  offered  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  It  passed 
instead  a  substitute  bill  that  I  joined  in 
with  Senator  McGovern,  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  to  provide  much- 
needed  reform  of  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program.  Among  its  provisions  were  au- 
thority for  issuance  of  free  food  stamps 
for  the  first  time  to  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $60  per  month.  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  get  accept- 
ance of  the  main  aspect  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Senate-House  conference. 

I  sought  Federal  grants  to  correct  the 
inadequate  teaching  of,  and  research 
into,  the  problems  of  malnutrition  in  our 
Nation's  medical  schools.  I  brought  about 
the  formation  of  a  committee  of  all  medi- 
cal school  deans  in  New  York  State  to 
survey  and  report  back  to  me  on  any 
conditions  of  malnutrition  in  their  re- 
spective areas,  and  I  introduced  bills 
designed  to  improve  both  the  preschool 
and  in-school  feeding  programs.  I  also 
recormnended  to  the  President  that  he 
organize  leading  food  company  repre- 
sentatives into  a  task  force  on  hunger — 
a  recommendation  that  saw  fulfillment 
in  the  participation  of  these  executives 
in  the  historic  White  House  Conference 
on  Pood,  Nutrition,  and  Health. 

I  introduced  the  administration's  bill 
with  26  of  my  colleagues  to  extend  the 
antipoverty  programs  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  for  another  2 
years.  The  Senate  approved  a  2 -year  ex- 
tension of  the  programs  at  the  level  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1970,  and  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $2,048  billion,  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year's  appropriation.  With 
Senator  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  Poverty 
Subcommittee,  I  led  a  successful  fight  to 
add  more  than  $350,000,000  to  the  $1.6 
billion  appropriation  for  fiscal  1970  rec- 
ommended by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  also  introduced  the  administration's 
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Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969,  which 
incorporated  a  nimiber  of  my  proposals 
and  would  seek  to  improve  the  delivery 
of  manpower  services  through  a  system 
giving  States  and  localities  greater  local 
responsibility.  The  bill  included  a  na- 
tional computerized  program  to  match 
unemployed  persons  with  available  jobs. 
When  it  became  evident  last  Jime  that 
the  administration's  plans  for  summer 
job  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
youth  would  once  again  fall  substantially 
short  of  the  need.  I  urged  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $55,000,000  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  related 
programs.  The  supplemental  appropria- 
tion finally  accepted  by  both  Houses  and 
by  the  President  was  for  $7,500,000.  I 
have  already  sought  $26,400,000  in  addi- 
tional fimds  for  the  1970  siunmer  jobs 
program. 

LABOR 

In  response  to  the  tragic  explosion 
which  took  the  lives  of  78  coal  miners 
in  Parmington.  W.  Va.,  last  year,  and  to 
the  high  incidence  of  coal  workers  pneu- 
moconiosis— also  known  as  black  limg — 
the  Labor  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
ranking  Republican  member,  shaped  a 
truly  effective  coal  mine  health  and  safe- 
ty bill.  This  year  Congress  also  enacted 
into  law,  with  my  support,  legislation  to 
improve  health  and  safety  conditions  for 
construction  workers  on  federally  assist- 
ed construction  projects. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  also  com- 
menced hearings  on  general  occupational 
health  and  safety  legislation,  including 
the  administration's  bill  which  I  spon- 
sored. The  bill  would  establish  minimimi 
health  and  safety  standards  for  all  work- 
ers as  well  as  provide  a  mechanism  for 
enforcing  such  standards.  During  the 
course  of  hearings  on  this  legislation  1 
proposed  the  establishment  of  an  auton- 
omous institute,  patterned  after  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  engage 
in  research  and  development  of  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  standards. 

During  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
been  seriously  concerned  with  the  in- 
adequacy of  workmen's  compensation 
laws  in  this  country.  I  have  proposed  that 
a  broadly  based  commission  be  estab- 
lished to  study  existing  laws  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  on  the  best 
method  of  securing  the  needed  improve- 
ments. The  present  administration,  as 
well  as  the  previous  one.  has  endorsed 
this  proposal. 

I  have  also  received  assurances  that 
next  year  the  Labor  Subcommittee  will 
commence  hearings  on  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish comprehensive  minimum  standards 
for  private  pension  plans.  At  present, 
most  of  the  25,000,000  American  workers 
who  depend  on  private  pension  plans 
have  little  or  no  protection  against  for- 
feitiu^e  of  benefits  because  of  unreason- 
able service  requirements  or  premature 
termination  of  plans  prior  to  their  hav- 
ing been  fully  funded.  My  bill  would  pro- 
vide minimum  protection  in  these  areas 
and  encourage  the  growth  of  true  pension 
portability  so  that  when  a  worker  leaves 
a  job  he  can  carry  his  accumulated  pri- 
vate pension  benefits  with  him  just  as  he 
now  carries  his  acciunulated  social  se- 
curity benefits  with  him. 
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SMALL  BUSINtSS 

Seeking  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget, 
the  administration  has  severely  restricted 
funds  available  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration — SBA.  I  have  worked  to 
alleviate  this  cntical  shortage  of  funds  by 
turning  to  the  private  sector  and  seekuig 
the  cooperation  of  the  major  bankmg  in- 
stitutions of  New  York  State.  The  results 
so  far  have  been  encouraging,  and  I  be- 
lieve these  banks  will  be  making  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000  available  to  the  small 
businesses  of  New  York  through  the  new 
SBA  quick-approval.  90-percent  loan- 
guarantee  program,  which  is  expected  to 
be  instituted  in  New  York  shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  how  costs  of 
crime  frequently  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween a  profit  and  a  loss  to  small  busi- 
ness. The  committee  has  determined  that 
crime  costs  small  business  300  percent 
more  than  it  does  large  business,  and  I 
am  helpmg  to  develop  proposals  which 
would  improve  the  small  busmessman's 
ability  to  protect  himself  against  the  ef- 
fects o*  crime. 

NEW    YORK    STATU 

To  insure  that  New  York  receives  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  Federal  tax 
dollar.  I  supported  numerous  federally 
aissisted  new  and  ongomg  programs 
sponsored  by  New  York  State  commu- 
nities this  year  including  more  than  38 
urban  renewal  programs:  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Transportation  Authority's  ap- 
plication for  urban  maiss  transportation 
funds  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  for  a 
rapid  transit  system;  the  United  Hous- 
ing Foundation's  application  for  the 
Nation's  first  pneumatic  waste  disposal 
demonstration  program  to  be  installed 
in  a  public  housing  project. 

When  the  public  works  appropriations 
were  before  the  Senate.  I  was  successful 
in  obtaining  funds  for  various  New  York 
State  ongomg  programs  including  Long 
Island's  South  Shore  beach-erosion, 
hurncane-protection  program,  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  to 
abate  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
deepening  of  New  York  Harbor's  einchor- 
ages,  and  the  completion  of  the  Lake 
Erie-Lake  Ontario  Waterway  study. 

While  I  am  an  ardent  supporter  of  cut- 
backs in  excessive  mihtar\'  .spending.  I 
have  questioned  whether  New  York 
State  has  suffered  an  inordmate  share 
of  the  military  ba.se  closings  compared 
with  other  States  I  have  requested  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  to  me  and 
the  entire  New  York  congressional  dele- 
gation whether — within  the  limits  of  na- 
tional security  considerations — these 
base  closings  could  be  spread  more  equi- 
tably among  the  States  with  no  State  be- 
ing compelled  to  bear  an  inequitable 
share  of  these  personnel  cutbacks.  My 
office  also  has  been  working  with  the  De- 
fense Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  to 
msure  the  revitalization  of  the  local 
areas  affected 

I  continued  to  maintain  a  deep  concern 
for  protecting  the  interests  of  consumers, 
and  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
matching  grants  to  Slates  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  consumer  protection 
agencies  on  the  Federal  level. 
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VXTCXANS,  CrVTL  3131VICX 

The  Senate  passed  a  comprehensive 
veterans  education  bill  this  year,  which  I 
cosponsored.  including  special  programs 
designed  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  and  a  46-percent  Increase 
in  OI  education  benefits.  The  House 
passed  a  smaller  increase,  and  the  bill 
must  now  go  to  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence The  veterans  employment  and  relo- 
cation assistance  bill,  which  I  introduced 
last  year,  was  also  Included  In  the  Senate 
passed  comprehensive  veterans  bill.  Un- 
der this  provision,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration would  assist  veterans  In  finding 
emplojTnent,  would  pay  travel  expenses 
for  Job  interviews,  and  would  pay  mov- 
ing expenses  for  the  veteran  and  his  fam- 
ily If  he  accepts  a  job  which  requires  re- 
location. In  addition.  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  increase  the  availability  of 
GI  loans. 

I  generally  support  the  President's 
postal  reform  proposal,  although  I  am 
not  completely  satisfied  as  to  those  as- 
pects which  deal  with  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  and  a  possible  dispute  be- 
tween the  proposed  Postal  Corporation 
and  the  Congress  over  rate  Increases.  I 
supported  the  recently  passed  retire- 
ment benefit  and  financing  bill,  as  well 
as  other  progressive  legislation  dealing 
with  Federal  and  postal  worker  pro- 
grams. 

As  a  Senator  and  also  as  a  parent,  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the  ad- 
vertising and  sale  of  obscene  literature 
through  the  mails  and  I  am  confident 
that  appropriate  legislation  can  be 
framed  to  help  meet  the  problem  which 
would  not  compromise  our  cherished 
freedoms  of  speech  and  the  press  or  the 
privacy  of  the  mails. 

Kl-RAL    LITE 

Consistent  witii  my  concern  for  the 
hungr>'  and  my  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Department  of  A«rtculture's  practice  of 
paying  hu.i^e  sums  to  relatively  few  farm- 
ers to  kt^p  land  out  ol  production.  I 
supported  the  unsuccesiful  attempt  to 
have  the  support  payments  limited  to 
S20.000  to  any  one  farmer. 

In  view  of  tlie  importance  of  New 
York  s  dairy  industry.  I  tiavc  considerable 
attention  to  anti-mflation  measures 
aimed  at  in.>urin'4  that  the  support  prices 
for  milk  products  come  as  close  to  90 
[.•■ercsnt  of  parity  as  pos.sible  In  addition. 
I  cospon.sored  letjislation  which  would 
provide  indemnity  payments  to  manu- 
iacturers  oi  dairy  products  who  have  to 
withhold  fiom  commercial  markets  milk 
products  coiitaiiuiu'  chemical  residues. 

To  meet  the  problems  unique  to  the 
rural  communities  of  our  State.  I  cospon- 
.sored a  measure  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded 
job-producing  industrial  and  coinuiercial 
c.>labii,shmenus  :n  rural  areas,  another 
measure  to  allow  Fetleral  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  and  communities  for 
establishing;  a  system  of  rural  fire  preven- 
tion, and  another  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  ►iuarantee  loans  for  devel- 
opment of  recreational  facilities. 

In  addition.  I  authored  legislation 
which  would  provide  Federal  funds  to 
help  construct  multipurpose  water  qual- 
ity management  projects  for  our  smaller 
cities  and  towns. 
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AN  EXPRESSION  OP  GRATITUDE  TO 
THE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WXBT    VTSCrNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
grateful  heart  that  I  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorablf 
Carl  D,  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  th*' 
Honorable  John  H.  Dent  of  Pennsyl- 
vsmla,  chairman  of  the  Greneral  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  the  Honorable  Domi- 
NicK  V.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  chau- 
man  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  and  the  Honorable  Phillip  Bur- 
ton of  California  for  their  joint  efforts  m 
writing  and  securing  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969 

During  these  long  months  of  delibera- 
tion, under  the  unsurpassed  leadership 
of  Chairman  Carl  D.  Perkins.  I  am  inti- 
mately aware  of  the  full  and  complete 
dedication  of  these  superb  legislators 
who  successfully  included  title  IV  in  this 
historic  legislation  that  passed  the  Hou.^c 
of  Representatives  by  such  an  overlap- 
pinK  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman  Dent  is  a  Rep- 
resentative with  honor  and  distincti(in 
from  a  coal- producing  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he,  too.  has  an  intimate 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for 
including  benefits  for  those  coal  mlneis 
who  are  victims  of  limg  disease  due  to 
the  inhalation  of  dust  while  working  in 
the  coal  mines  and  their  dependents.  His 
effective  work  will  never  be  forgotten. 

On  Saturday.  December  20,  1969, 1  paid 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Dominick  V. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey  for  his  effective 
foresight  as  evidenced  by  his  hearings 
and  foUowthrough  of  the  su'oject  of 
compensation  for  'black  lung"  disease. 

While  Chairman  Perkins  v:as  the 
leader  in  this  forward  step  in  the  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  I  feel  an  obligation 
for  all  the  world  to  know  that  the  verv 
distinguished  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Honorable  Philip  Burton. 
gave  every  ounce  of  his  energy  in  both 
writing  and  passing  the  Federal  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  legislation.  On 
numerous  occasions,  because  Mr.  Burton 
is  from  a  non-coal-produdng  district, 
he  gave  me  every  opportimity  to  put 
forth  factual  reasons  why  compensation 
payments  were  justified.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  dutv 
if  I  did  not  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  all  those  who  read  the  Congression.^l 
Record,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burton  gave 
every  ounce  of  energy  that  he  had  In  i 
most  energetic  manner,  both  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  but 
equally  important  his  persuasion  carried 
essential  weight  during  the  sessions  of 
the  conferees. 

Because  my  most  able  colleague  cares 
about  those  in  need  he  went  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  in  order  to  write  a  con- 
ference report  that  would  benefit  coal 
miners  in  a  most  substantial  way  who 
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suffered  from  pneumoconiosis,  as  well  as 
their  dependents  and  equally  Congress- 
man Burton  made  clear  for  all  to  see  his 
interest  in  the  dependents  of  those  coal 
miners  suffering  from  pneumoconiosis 
who  have  gone  to  an  early  grave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  individual  in  the 
United  States  who  mines  coal,  and  their 
dependents,  as  well  as  all  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  production  of  coal 
for  their  livelihood,  are  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Burton  because  he  so  actively 
fought  the  battle  to  bring  success  to  this 
measure  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have  a 
heart  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
Mr.  Burton). 


A  ITME  TO  SPEAK 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  years  our  responsibility 
to  provide  a.n  intelligent  road  toward  an 
orderly  balanced  environment  which  will 
l)ermit  both  the  development  of  our 
resources  and  the  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment has  become  an  increasing 
challenge. 

The  State  of  California,  imder  the  ex- 
cellent leadership  of  Mr.  William  R. 
Gianelli.  director,  department  of  water 
resources,  has  developed  a  very  progres- 
sive resource  program.  California's  State 
water  plan  has  brought  more  immediate 
and  long-range  benefits  to  our  people 
than  any  other  single  type  of  resources 
development  in  the  history  of  the  State 
or  Nation. 

As.  Mr.  Gianelli  has  pointed  out: 

The  day  of  letting  our  deeds  speak  for 
us  Is  gone.  We  now  will  have  to  6p>eak  for 
nurselves,  and  we  will  have  to  spell  out 
he  Intrinsic  and  incomparable  environ- 
mental benefits  of  water  projects  In  this 
state. 

Because  of  Mr.  Gianelli's  insight  Into 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  bal- 
anced water  program  which  would  allow 
for  the  development  of  our  water 
resources  and  insure  environmental  pro- 
tection. I  thought  it  appropriate  to  share 
his  speech  before  the  general  session  of 
the  Irrigation  Districts  Association  win- 
ter convention.  December  4,  1969,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  with  my  colleagues.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  include  his  remarks  at  this 
!)oint  in  the  Record: 

A  Time  To  Speak 
(By  William  R.  Gianelli) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address 
;he  general  session  of  your  1969  winter  con- 
vention today.  I  always  look  forward  to  this 
particular  Invitation  because  It  gives  me  a 
nhance  to  present  you  with  the  general  plc- 
♦vire  of  accomplishments  and  plans  in  the 
Held  of  water  resources  development. 

Today,  I  want  to  discuss  a  particular  area 
with  respect  to  California's  water  re- 
f^ources — the  area  of  our  environment,  the 
way  we  use  that  environment,  and  the  way 
•A-e  protect  It. 

For  many,  many  years  this  particular  area 
has  received  major  attention  from  thoee  at 
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us  whose  business  It  Is  to  care  for  our  na- 
tural resources  and  to  recommend  wise  use 
of  them.  But,  that  attention  of  ours,  that 
careful  husbanding,  has  not  received  much 
attention  of  Its  own.  It  has  played  step- 
sister to  the  public's  demand  for  progress, 
for  more  people,  more  houses,  more  roads, 
more  comforts,  more  leisure. 

If  we  are  to  t)elleve  what  we  have  been 
told,  it  would  seem  that  builders  of  water 
projects  have  spent  their  lives  ravaging  a 
virgin  countrjralde  and  leaving  nothing  but 
waste  In  their  wake.  This  Is  simply  not 
true.  Water  projects  have  never  been  built 
without  a  prior  demand  from  the  people, 
and  without  a  demonstration  of  need.  The 
results.  In  the  main,  have  produced  tremen- 
dous good  few  mankind  and  for  his  environ- 
ment. In  the  new  excitement  of  right  now, 
however,  i>eople  are  pushing  that  embar- 
rassing accomplishment  to  the  back  of  the 
parade  liecause  it  is  a  truth  that  belles  a 
new  concept  of  thinking  about  ourselves. 

As  though  It  were  a  new  toy  on  Christmas 
morning,  "environment"  has  been  dis- 
covered— and  it's  about  time  somebody  dis- 
covered It  besides  the  men  who  bear  the 
responsibility  for  developing  our  resources. 
California  is  beset  on  all  sides  by  danger 
to  oiu-  environment  In  smog-laden  air,  gar- 
bage-cluttered beaches,  burned-out  forests, 
and  the  chemical  fllth  which  Is  discharged 
hourly  into  our  rivers  and  our  bays.  We  have 
been  beset  by  these  problems  for  a  long, 
long  time — but  the  general  public  has  ig- 
nored them  until  very  recently.  There  is 
not  one  man  in  this  room,  one  perion  In 
this  State,  who  doesn't  want  to  be  rid  of 
this  filth,  and  who  doesn't  want  to  solve 
these  problems.  In  our  Impatience  and  our 
dlsgiist,  we  must  take  great,  great  care  that 
we  don't  destroy  the  orderly  and  the  bal- 
anced development  of  our  resources.  We 
have  created  one  disaster.  Let  us  not  create 
another  by  swinging  the  p)endulum  of  our 
demands  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction. 
I  have  no  wish  to  be  redundant,  but  I  will 
say  again  that  water  projects  In  this  State 
have  brought  more  Immediate  and  long- 
range  benefits  to  our  people  than  any  other 
single  type  of  resources  development.  This 
Is  a  simple  fact — without  a  kicker  In  it — 
but  we  are  not  getting  this  basic  fact  across 
to  our  i>eople.  If  we  don't  start  coming 
through,  pretty  clear  and  pretty  fsist,  we 
stand  the  chance  of  being  tarred  with  a 
brush  we  don't  deserve. 

The  Bible  tells  us:  "There  Is  a  time  to 
every  purpose  under  the  heavens."  Well,  the 
time  to  speak  is  now.  If  we  don't  speak  out 
as  we  should,  we  stand  to  put  the  environ- 
ment of  this  State  into  a  danger  area  that 
will  be  suffered  by  our  grandchildren,  and 
their  children,  far  more  than  It  will  be  by 
you  and  me.  We  cannot  abrogate  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  future  by  refusing  to  open 
our  mouths  and  use  our  brains  to  see  that  the 
public  gets  all  the  facts  and  not  just  some 
that  are  distorted  In  transmittal. 

We  know  that  opponents  of  the  State 
Water  Project  are  trying  to  fabricate  and 
promote  the  Idea  that  the  Project  is  bad  for 
the  environment.  Most  of  the  present  manu- 
factured charges  are  being  used  to  support 
self-centered  oppKJSltlon  to  construction  of 
the  Peripheral  Canal. 

One  of  the  charges  is  that  construction  of 
the  Peripheral  Canal  in  the  Delta  would 
create  pollution  In  San  Francisco  Bay.  This 
Is  a  blatant  attempt  to  connect  two  sejiarate 
problems  which  have  no  direct  relationship 
at  all.  It  is  lying  to  the  public  by  trading 
on  public  emotions  for  selfish  profit. 

The  Peripheral  Canal  would  Improve  water 
quality  In  the  Delta  by  repelling  and  re- 
ducing salt  water  intrusion  into  the  Delta 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Canal  would 
have  almost  no  effect  on  the  Bay.  All  the 
fresh  water  In  California  couldn't  make  a 
freshwater  lake  out  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution  in  San 
FranclBco  Bay  is  created  by  the  waste  dls- 
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charges  from  municipal  and  Industrial  com- 
plexes which  line  the  shores  of  the  'Bay  It- 
self, This,  more  than  any  other  factor,  is 
what  endangers  the  life  of  the  Bay  system. 
The  solution,  here.  Is  to  clean  up  the  wastes 
a^  much  as  pxjsslble  and  to  create  a  regional 
system  which  would  collect  and  transport 
these  waste  discharges  and  waste  waters. 

Very  valuable  contrtbutlons  to  the  en- 
hancement of  environment  In  this  area  are 
being  made  by  the  State  Water  Resources 
Control  Board.  The  Board  has  been  given  a 
"big  stick"  In  the  Porter-Cologne  Water 
Quality  Control  Act  enacted  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  they  are  well 
prepared  to  use  It. 

After  January  2,  1970,  waste  dischargers  In 
California  must  pay  a  fee  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  when  filing  a  notice  of  discharge  with 
the  appropriate  regional  water  quality  con- 
trol board.  They  will  also  be  liable  to  tough 
civil  fines  of  up  to  $6,000  a  day  for  violation 
of  cease  and  desist  orders  relative  to  waste 
discharges.  This  has  been  called  the  "tough- 
est water  protection  law  In  the  nation",  but 
tough  is  exactly  what  we  need  to  t>e  If  we 
are  going  to  save  that  Bay  from  what  Is  truly 
creating  the  pollution. 

The  development  of  California's  water  re- 
sources Is  facing  problems  today  because  new 
days  bring  new  problems.  New  generations 
and  swelling  populations  bring  new  and 
swelling  needs.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  meet  each 
one  of  them  as  rapidly  and  as  thoroughly  as 
we  can. 

As  we  meet  these  new  needs,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  face  our  detractors  and  destroy 
them  with  the  logic  of  truth.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  enumerate  the  Increasing  en- 
vironmental achievements  of  water  develop- 
ment projects,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  ourselves  heard.  We  must  speak  out 
loudly  and  clearly,  and  we  can  do  this  be- 
cause we  have,  at  hand,  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures and  measurable  results  of  project 
accomplishments. 

We  have  been  silent  much  too  long.  In  an 
age  of  rapid  communication,  we  have  not 
Iseen  communicating  with  any  rapidity  at 
all.  We  excuse  ourselves  by  saying  that  we 
have  been  so  busy  doing  the  things  which 
were  given  us  to  do.  and  which  were  neces- 
sary to  do,  that  we  have  not  taken  the  time 
to  let  the  general  public  know  of  the  benefits 
our  projects  have  accomplished.  Well,  the 
dav  of  letting  our  deeds  speak  for  us  is  long 
gone.  We  now  will  have  to  speak  for  our- 
selves, and  we  will  have  to  spell  out  the  in- 
trinsic and  incomparable  environmental 
benefits  of  water  projects  in  this  State. 

Not  every  water  project  has  resulted  in 
the  perfection  for  which  we  all  strive.  I 
would  be  the  last  person  In  this  State  to  try 
that  one  on  for  size.  Some  of  them  have  been 
blunders  when  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
environmental  concept.  But.  for  every  one 
which  has  created  a  problem,  one  hundred 
more  have  created  a  good  which  has  never 
existed  before. 

One  very  good  example  Is  the  San  Luis 
Reservoir.  Before  San  Luis  Dam  was  built, 
there  was  no  reservoir  In  that  desolate  area. 
Nobody  had  bothered  with  any  enhancement. 
There  was  no  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  San 
Luis  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  one  of  the  few 
water  projects  In  this  State  that  was  built 
without  a  natural  source  of  water.  The  water 
Input  Is  from  the  California  Aqueduct,  and 
the  project  provides  a  recreational  and  fish- 
ing source  that  never  existed  there  before. 
The  people  of  that  area  no  longer  have  to 
drive  for  miles  to  enjoy  water  sporta.  Water 
recreation  has  been  brought  to  them.  In  a 
federal-state  effort  that  enhanced  a  former 
environment  of  heat  and.  dust. 

Water  Is  one  of  the  most  precious  ccwa- 
modltiee  man  has.  He's  very  protective  about 
It,  and  I  don't  blame  hUn.  I  am  protective 
about  it,  too.  The  major  part  of  my  job  is  to 
see  to  It  that  our  water  resources  receive 
constant  protection.  Yet.  I  constantly  face 
the  charge  that   the  Department  of  Water 
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Resources  and  the  water  lea 
lue  'hreavening  to  endanger  the enTlTonment 
•  r  All  Callfornlans 

r-*o  hundred  years  ago.  the  Franciscan 
frtars  And  the  Indiana  fought  blisters  and 
hardpan  to  dig  out  a  8-mlle  cAnal  near  the 
San  Dlegf)  Rlvei  be<'ause  thev  needed  water 
Tiday.  a  larger  group  of  Callfornlaiis  need  a 
larger  amount  of  water  .ind  they  .ire  having 
to  tight  the  hardpan  of  r-ommunlcatlona  and 
the   blisters   of   mlslnfomaatlon. 

The  proponents  of  environmental  enhance- 
ment have  become  Increasingly  vociferous  in 
their  demands  that  environment  become  a 
purpose  of  all  water  projects  They  want  it 
Identified  juat  is  flfxxl  control,  water  supply, 
recreation  and  fl.sh  and  wildlife  enhancement 
and  mitigation  are  identified  .is  specific  pur- 
poses of  water  projects  TTiose  of  u.s  working 
in  '.he  field  i>f  water  development  have  been 
so  close  to  the  problems  and  working  so 
hard  on  the  solutions,  that  we  have  been 
lax  m  noticing  the  growth  t,{  this  trend  Our 
laxness  was  not  because  we  were  not  Inter- 
ested In  the  enhancement  of  our  environ- 
ment, but  becau.se  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment was  so  much  an  automatic  result 
of  the  construction  of  a  water  project  that 
we  never  considered  It  had  to  b«  identified 
as  a  purpose 

In  Qtiivllle  we  built  the  highest  dam  In  the 
UnitecJ  .ajates  and  provided  a  reservoir  that, 
in  one  short  year,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  water  recreation  spots  In  the  State. 
Two  of  the  purposes  of  this  project  were  the 
control  of  floods  and  the  year-round  storage 
of  a  water  supply  The  'fsult  of  both  pur- 
poses, and  of  all  the  other  purposes  Involved, 
was  the  enhancement  of  the  envlrorunenl  in 
the  area 

No  flood  m  the  world  ever  enhanced  an 
environment  What  is  enhancing  about 
ruined  crops,  damaged  buildings,  obliterated 
towns,  .ind  dead  people''  But,  being  able  to 
control  a  flood  through  engineering  tech- 
nology automatically  protects  and  Improves 
an  environment 

Oroviile  has  done  other  things  to  enhance 
the  environment  of  our  State  It  has  created 
a  vast  lake  where  no  lake  ever  existed  before 
It  has  bn)ught  water-skiing  and  boat  riding 
and  swimming  and  a  whole  new  recreation 
area  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  In 
California.  For  water  supply,  it  has  provided 
a  Arm  commitment  of  good  quality  floodflow 
catches  tha-  can  be  stored  In  the  winter  and 
used  downstream  In  the  summer  and  fall 
months  when  waterflow  In  the  rivers  has  his- 
torically been  at  low  ebb. 

Can  anyone  possibly  believe  that  the  en- 
vironment of  this  area  has  been  endangered 
by  creation  of  this  water  project^  If  so.  then 
they  must  be  people  who  remember  the 
Pea- her  River  with  nostalgia — as  a  muddy 
stream  winding  slowly  down  a  canyon 
through  most  of  the  year,  and  as  a  rampag- 
ing, roaring,  destructive  wall  of  water  the  rest 
of  the  year 

Environment,  basically,  means  that  which 
surrounds  organisms  people,  animals,  fish, 
birds  Ecology  Is  the  branch  of  science  that 
deals  with  the  relationship  of  these  orga- 
nisms to  their  surroundings  Whose  environ- 
ment are  we  talking  about'  Who.  or  what, 
Is  being  endangered  by  water  conservation  ' 

If  we  are  going  to  bring  up  environment  In 
relation  to  flsh.  for  example,  lets  bring  up 
the  new  habitat  that  water  projects  have 
created  in  the  Sacramento  River  for  steel- 
head.  Before  Shasta  Dam  was  constructed 
and  rele.vslng  enough  cold  water  Into  the 
Sacramento  River  to  enhance  the  environ- 
ment for  C^llfornias  primary  inland  game 
fish,  steelhead  were  no:  readily  available  In 
that  river  Since  1944.  however,  the  Shasta 
project  has  been  providing  this  ecological 
balance  and  OrovUle  is  contributing  a  further 
enhancement  to  this  new  fishery. 

Isn't  It  about  time  to  speak  of  this  achieve- 
ment, to  record  this  enhancement  that  has 
been  going  on  for  26  years  and  that  Is  im- 
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proving  every  clay^  Water  projects  get  the 
blame  but  do  they  also  get  the  credlf  No. 
they  do  not 

Are  we  talking  about  environment  in  rela- 
tion to  people'  Let's  take  a  fast  rundown  on 
the  State  Water  Project  and  the  environ- 
mental enhancements  It  has  provided  for 
people    within    Its    10-\ear   history 

Begin  in  the  nortli  in  the  UpfxT  Feather 
region  Frenchman  Dam  .md  Lake — Antelope 
Dam  and  Lake  Grizzly  Valley  Dam  and 
Lake  Davis  every  one  of  them  ^instructed 
and  pperatlng  to  provide  people  with  water- 
nrlented  recreation  that  they  cant  get  on 
the  city  streets 

r'rc  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  where 
the  Peripheral  Canal  is  being  designed  to 
deliver  Sacramento  RUer  water  to  the  Delta 
m  an  orderly  manner  so  this  valuable  re- 
source of  ours  isn  t  destroyed  or  tampered 
with  m  a  way  which  will  affect  this  wonder- 
land area  In  this  ivrca.  too,  water  quality 
Is  of  paramount  Importance  and  the  Delta 
must  not  be  allowed  to  revert  to  its  hlsttirlc 
environment  of  saline  ocean  water  Intru- 
sion—  uot  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  Delta 
that  is  going  to  last   lor  future  generations 

The  San  jLiaqutn  Valley  where  the  natural 
environment  was  supporting  Jackrabblts  and 
sagebrush  In  some  .ireas.  until  project  water 
came  along  aiid  allowed  people  to  Irrigate  .aid 
grow  crops  and  live  a  little  better  because 
their  livelihood  had  been  enhanced  by  a 
water  project  Fishing  along  the  .\queduct 
will  allow  pe<jple  to  enjoy  this  sport  without 
having  to  travel  many  miles. 

Ruernde  Countu  where.  In  1973.  Perrls 
Dam  will  create  a  lake  In  .i  populated  :irea 
that  has  always  been  totally  devoid  of  any 
recreational  attributes  There  Isn't  even  a 
stream  in  that  location.  Lake  Perns  will  be 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  California  Aque- 
duct and  will  provide  an  enhancement  of  the 
present  environment  so  that  people  can  have 
Ashing,  and  water  sports,  and  Just  the  chance 
to  have  someplace  to  go  and  enjoy  the  out- 
door life  In  rettu-n  for  all  this,  the  water 
project  will  be  flooding  out  some  barley 
flelds  that  have  never  been  of  any  particular 
note  as  far  as  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment is  concerned 

I  could  go  on  indeflnltely  about  the  bene- 
fits that  have  been,  and  are  being,  accrued 
from  the  water  projects  in  this  Stale.  But,  I 
think  I  have  made  my  point  in  bringing  them 
to  the  forefront  of  your  attention  This  Is 
the  message  I  hope  you  will  take  back  to 
your  homes  and  pass  on  to  the  people  who 
are  as  interested  in  a  balanced  environment 
as  you  and  I  are. 

Governor  Reagan  has  given  the  Department 
of  Water  Resources  a  mandate  that  the  State 
Water  Project  will  be  completed,  and  that 
the  Jl  Water  service  contractors  who  are 
repaying  the  construction  costs  of  the  Project 
Will  have  their  contracts  honored  by  the 
State  That  means  water  deliveries  when  and 
where  the  State  of  California  has  contracted 
to  make  those  deliveries. 

He  has  also  given  us  a  clear  chart  for  the 
future  and  told  us  what  he  expects  of  us  He 
has  told  the  water  leaders,  and  the  people 
of  this  State,  that  water  development  In 
California  will  take  place  in  laiid  I  quote)  "a 
responsible,  etflclent,  economical  and  bal- 
anced manner  "  And,  that's  exactly  the  way 
It  will  be  done 

To  accomplish  this,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  apply  a  conservation  plan  of  wise  use  to 
all  the  water  supply  areas  of  this  State,  and 
increase  our  technological  development  of  all 
other  water  sources — wa.ste  water  reclama- 
tion, desalination,  ground  water  recharge 
and  e\en  weather  modification 

For  water  supply  after  1980,  we  will  be 
looking  to  the  North  Coast,  the  home  of 
California's  greatest  untapped  resource  for 
surplus  water  This  Is  our  future  waterbank, 
where  the  rivers  and  the  snows  and  the  rains 
provide  such  an  abundance  of  water  that 
most  of  it  wastes  into  the  sea  each  year.  In 
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flood  years  a  balanced  system  of  con.servatlon 
and  conveyance  of  that  .surplus  water  would 
be  more  than  an  enhancement  to  moet  of  the 
people  in  that  area  It  would  be  a  blessing 
that,  in  turn,  would  benefit  and  enhance 
other  Callfornlans. 

A  flcKXl  on  the  North  Coast  Is  no  enhance- 
ment to  anyone  Just  ask  .someone  who  lives 
there  year  alter  year  In  1Sj64.  the  'Killer  Eel  . 
In  Just  fl\e  days,  devastated  thousands  if 
square  miles,  created  an  appraised  damage 
In  excess  uf  $54  million,  and  murdered  Ui 
men  women,  and  children — some  of  them 
attempting  to  rescue  others  Two  hundrert 
homes  and  larmsteads  were  obliterated:  three 
entire  communities  annihilated:  and.  foi:r 
others  terribly  hurt.  The  entire  Humbold*- 
Del  Norte  region  was  paralyzed  economical:, 
for  many  in-inths  Other  losses  extended  In;  j 
the  Klamath  and   rrlnlty  River  areas 

Tills  was  one  year — one  example — one 
flood  Is  this  protection  of  our  resources?  I.i 
this  service  to  our  people,  our  animals.  ot:r 
flsh.  our  birds?  Is  this  enhancement  of  the 
environment' 

Tlie  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  this  Is  pure 
destruction  Yet.  every  time  mention  Is  made 
of  using  surplus  floodwaters  In  the  Nortl. 
Coast  region  lor  any  other  portion  of  this 
State,  somebody  calls  a  press  conference  and 
the  hue  and  cry  goes  up  about  the  rape  •  : 
the   North  " 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  hue  and  cry  about  the 
"rape  of  Long  Beach"  when  a  Northern 
Callfornlan  .'-ends  his  child  to  schools  that 
are  being  linanced  by  tldeland  oil  funds.  Nor 
do  I  .see  any  Northern  Callfornlan  refusing  to 
eat  the  citrus  frvilts  and  fresh  vegetables  of 
the  Imperial  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valleys. 

I  am  a  Northern  Callfornlan  myself.  I  was 
born  and  raised  In  Stockton.  I  have  spent  the 
majority  of  my  adult  life,  and  raised  my  own 
family,  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  older 
I  get.  the  more  Irritating  this  ridiculous 
battle"  between  Nonhern  California  and 
Southern    California    becomes    to    me. 

This  is  one  State  We  are  one  people — <i:.' 
Callfornlans  We  live  together,  and  we  work 
together,  and  we  help  each  other  because  we 
need  each  other  Kach  community  uses  I'.s 
own  resources  and.  when  that  is  not  enough. 
It  looks  to  Its  neighbor."!  for  help.  Have  we 
become  so  sophisticated  that  we  have  for- 
gotten what  the  word  neighbor  really  mean.s ' 
If  so.  then  we  had  better  draw  a  line  across 
the  State  right  now  and  let  Northern 
California  flood  Itself  out  of  economic  f.\- 
Istence  e%ery  year  rather  tlian  otfer  a  drop  of 
water  to  Southern  California  And.  at  the 
same  time,  we  can  let  Southern  California  gc 
fat  on  the  revenues  from  its  agriculture  and 
oil  resources  and  start  charging  the  tiorth 
export    prices    for   food   and    fuel. 

The  quality  of  life  which  will  sustain  :i 
dozen  generations  of  Callfornlans  yet  ' o 
come  Is  being  decided  by  those  of  us  wl-.o 
are  alive  today.  Cognizance  of  this  responsi- 
bility has  left  the  ivory  towers  of  the  uni- 
versities and  the  research  laboratories.  Cud- 
gels in  defense  of  our  environment  are  now 
being  brandished  by  the  people,  .^nd  so  they 
should  be  For  It  Is  when  the  people  assume 
resp<jnsibllity  that  progress  :s  truly  progres- 
sive. 

Now  that  the  people  have  discovered  "en- 
vironment "  and  "ecology" — and  I  do  not 
mean  to  sound  facetious — let  u";  welcome 
their  interest  in  maintaining  a  program 
which  will  allow  us  to  conserve,  to  use.  and 
still  to  protect  all  of  our  valuable  resources 
But.  let  us  not  fall  into  the  quagmire  trap  of 
Chicken  Little  emotionalists  who  tell  us  we 
have  to  bring  development  to  a  full  stop  In 
this  .State  because  we  re  desecrating  our  en- 
vironment There  is  no  necessity  to  believe 
such  ignorance.  Reasonable  thought,  and  a 
broad  scope  investigation  of  the  actual  facts, 
will  give  a  much  truer  picture.  Our  real 
responsibility  is  to  take  the  Intelligent  roaci 
toward  a  balanced  environment  which  will 
permit    bot^    the    development    of    our    re- 
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sources  and  the  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment 

There  is  no  choice  In  that,  and  It's  up  to 
you  tf)  do  the  Job.  "Vou  can  start  by  seeing  to 
it  that  all  the  people  get  all  the  facts,  and 
you  can  start  today.  It  Is  your  time  to 
.ipeak— and  to  speak  now.  Our  tomorrows 
begin  today. 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION? 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clem- 
ent Clarke  Moore  penned  the  classic 
ChnstmEis  poem  entitled  "A  Visit  From 
St.  Nicholas."  opening  with  the  well- 
known  words.  ■•'Twas  the  night  before 
Christmas,  when  all  through  the  house 
not  a  creature  was  stirring — not  even  a 
mouse." 

Mr.  Bear  Wertz  of  Spruce  Creek,  Pa- 
has  written  a  takeoff  on  Mr.  Moore's 
work,  using  observations  on  current 
events  for  the  poem's  substance.  Because 
tif  its  unique  structure  and  interesting 
commentary,  I  insert  Mr.  Wertz'  poem 
into  the  Congressional  Record  and 
lecommend  a  thoughtful  reading  of  this 

inece. 

State  of  the  Union? 

I'was    the   night    before   Christmas   and   all 

through  the  nation 
Si. me  Communists  were  planning  their  next 

inhltration. 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their 

bed 
While  a  left-wing  clergyman  said  that  God  Is 

now  dead 

This  plot  is  not  new.  over  30  years  it's  been 

kept. 
.\nd  UiStlUed  in  our  leaders,  while  America 

slept 
Now  out  on  our  streets  there  is  such  a  clatter. 
The    majority     wonders     Just     what     Is    the 

iTiatter? 

.^    Molotov    cocktail    explodes    with    a    flash. 

.\s  SDS  students  turn  over  a  Nash. 

The   moon   on   the   breast  of   the   new-fallen 

.'^now. 
Is  dimmed  by  the  draft  cards  that  are  burn- 
insr  below 

When    what    to    my    wondering    eyes    should 

..ppear? 
.'V  firetruck  to  the  rescue  v^'ith  a  cop  on  the 

re;ir. 
rhe  .'-nipers  all  shot  at  the  tire-fighting  rig, 
.\s  the  rioters  called  the  policeman,  "a  fascist 

pie"- 

More    rapid    than    cancer    their    philosophy 

fhames 
And    I  hides    our    leaders    by    calling    them 

names : 
Trigger- hnppy    was   Goldwater.   a   bigot   was 

Wallace. 
Reagan's  a  showman what  else  will 

they  call  us? 

To  topple  our  system,  watch  it  crumble  and 

tall  .      ,   "      .  . 
Their  aim  is  to  destroy  and  bury  us  all. 
As  drv  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane 

fly- 
Hem  lines  go  up  and  mount  to  the  sky! 

Teach  raw  sex  in  our  schools,  dress  codes  are 

taboo 
The  Bible  is  out let's  smoke  pot  or 

^nlfI  glue. 
And  then  in  a  twinkle.  I  heard  on  the  news 
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The    prattling    and    preaching    of    militant 

views. 
ClvU  rights  was  the  Issue,  a  political  plum! 
Keep      bussing      our      children      'til      we're 

"overcome." 
A    Black    Panther    leader,    in     "gay"    clothes 

....  so  handsome 
Broke   into   our   churches   and   demanded   a 

ransom. 

His  eyes  how  they  twinkled!  But  not  in  Jest 

though. 

As  he  delivered  what  he  called.  "The  Black 

Manifesto". 
ClvU  wrongs  In  America,  take  prayer  from  our 

schools, 
Were  the  first  two  effective  communist  tools. 

What  else  do  we  look  for?  What's  next  on 

their  list? 
How      can       apathetic       America      become 

communist? 
Let's     start     some     dissent     and     campus 

disorder 
Prom   the   coast   of    Maine    to   the   Mexican 

border! 

Everyone     hates     war.     let's     be     a     public 

defender, 
Let's  have  peace  ...  not  through  victory 

but  through  surrender. 
We  will  split  the  nation  through  our  "hate 

emporium" 
And       conceal       it       beneath       a       "Peace 

Moratorium". 
In  the   name  of  peace,  their  heritage  we'll 

refute  

They   will   Join   our   ranks   with   a   cl<?nched 

fist  salute! 
If  America  keeps  sleeping,  she'll  fade  out  of 

sight-ski ! 
So  Merry  Christmas   to   all and 

to  all  a  goodnight-ski ! 

Bear  Wertz. 


SHELTERED  'WORKSHOP  ON  A  FARM 


HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
vears  of  hard  work  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice, the  Lake  Region  Sheltered  "Workshop 
near  Fergus  Falls.  Minn.,  has  acquired  a 
farm  on  which  to  expand  its  present 
program.  It  is  the  only  vocational  re- 
habilitation facility  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation.  I  am  proud  of  the  Lake  Region 
Sheltered  Workshop  and  the  people 
working  to  make  Rehab  Acres  a  success- 
ful venture. 

The  sheltered  workshop  acquired  the 
farmland  last  summer  from  the  State 
hospital.  The  staff  and  directors  of  the 
workshop  were  joined  by  members  of  wel- 
fare departments  from  surrounding 
counties,  the  State  division  for  vocational 
rehabilitation,  the  Minnesota  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  and  sev- 
eral experienced  professional  and  lay 
people  from  the  community.  The  work- 
shop plans  to  train  workers  with  physi- 
cal, emotional,  and  mental  handicaps. 
Participants  wUl  learn  the  discipline  and 
routine  of  gainful  employment  and  will 
be  paid  for  the  work  they  do  at  the  work- 
shop at  Rehab  Acres. 

The  program  will  involve  about  30 
clients  at  a  time  and  spokesmen  for  the 
program  say  about  that  number  will  be 
placed  in  jobs  in  agriculture  and  related 
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industries  each  year.  Citing  figures  drawn 
up  earlier  in  the  prgoram,  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  rehabilitated  handicapped  person 
can  pay  in  taxes  on  earnings  from  gainful 
employment  more  than  the  co6t  of  his 
training  in  such  a  workshop.  That  means 
a  good  investment  by  society.  Plus  the 
fact  that  the  untrained  handicapped  per- 
son might  remain  on  welfare  rolls  for 
life  but  for  this  organized  program. 

Important,  too.  is  the  fact  that  the 
sheltered  workshop  operation  at  Rehab 
Acres  actually  trains  people  for  jobs  that 
exist  and  for  jobs  where  hard  workers 
are  hard  to  find.  In  the  Fergus  Falls  area, 
farm  labor  is  much  in  demand. 

These  handicapped  people  now  have 
great  hope  for  a  life  on  a  payroll  instead 
of  a  welfare  roll.  They  learn  valuable 
skills  according  to  their  ability.  Some 
are  operating  heavy  farm  planting,  culti- 
vating, and  harvesting  equipment.  Some 
are  learning  to  preserve  and  store  food. 
Some  are  learning  to  produce  good  gar- 
dens including  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Also  on  the  farm  at  Rehab  Acres  is  a 
large  livestock  program.  Cattle  and  hogs 
are  major  sources  of  income  in  Minne- 
sota, and  the  handicapped  workers  are 
learning  many  areas  of  livestock  raising 
firsthand.  Meat  cutting  is  included. 

Responsibility  and  reliability  are 
stressed  in  the  program. 

While  the  Lake  Region  Sheltered 
Workshop  is  an  established  program  in 
Fergus  Falls  and  has  served  the  sur- 
rounding communities  for  many  years, 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  proj- 
ect ever  undertaken.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  in- 
di-viduals  responsible  for  Rehab  Acres 
and  wish  them  continued  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 


LABOR  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  be- 
hooves us  in  these  days  of  the  "gimme 
society"  to  recall  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  preached  the  doctrine  of  work 
and  basic  to  it  the  doctrine  of  love. 

The  doctrine  of  work  is  one  of  the 
Erreat  doctrines  of  our  glorious  Christian 
heritage.  It  is  a  philosophy  that  did 
much  to  make  this  Nation  great. 

But.  sadly,  too  many  today  exhibit 
disdain  for  the  rewards  of  honest  toil 
and  are  content  to  coast  along  on  the 
labors  of  others. 

I  recently  had  the  high  privilege  of 
hearing  an  inspiring  and  thought-pro- 
voking sermon  on  this  topic.  It  offers  the 
kind  of  inspiration  which  should  cause 
all  of  us  to  think  through  again  and 
again  a  fundamental  principle  of  life. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev- 
erend Robert  E.  Burns  III,  minister  of 
the  Howard  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  Taboro.  N.C..  on  August  31, 
1969.  I  commend  its  reading  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House — in  fact  to  all  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  sermon  follows: 
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Labob  and  thi  Christian  Faith 
(  By  Robert  E  Burna  III ) 
Text  But  we  exhort  you.  brethren,  to  love 
more  and  more,  to  aspire  to  live  quietly,  to 
mind  your  own  affairs,  and  to  work  wuh  your 
hands,  as  we  charged  you;  so  that  you  may 
command  the  respect  of  outsiders,  and  be 
dependent  on  nobody  " 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Little  Red 
Hen  who  scratched  about  and  uncovered 
some  grains  of  wheat  She  called  her  barn- 
yard neighbors  and  .-iald.  "If  we  work  to- 
gether and  plant  this  whear.  we  win  have 
some  tine  bread  to  eat  Vfho  will  help  me 
to  plant  the  wheat?" 

■  Not  I.'  said  the  Cow  "Not  I."  said  the 
Duck  "Not  we.  '  said  the  Goose  and  Pig 
"Then  I  will.  ■  said  the  Little  Red  Hen — and 
she  did 

After  the  wheat  .started  KTowlng,  the 
ground  turned  dry  and  there  waa  :io  rain  in 
sight  Who  will  help  me  water  the  wheat?" 
said  the  Little  Red  Hen 

Not  I,"  said  the  Cow  Not  I."  .^^ald  the 
Duck  Not  I  •  said  the  Pt<  Kqual  rights." 
said  the  Goose  Then  I  vv-ill  said  the  Little 
Red  Hen — .uid  she  did 

The  wheat  grew  taJ!  and  ripened  into 
golden  grain  "Who  will  help  me  reap  the 
wheat'      LSked  the  Little  Red  Hen 

Sot  I.  .  said  the  Cow  Not  I."  said  the 
Duck.  Qui  of  my  classification  "  said  the 
Ptg  I'd  lose  my  food  stampe.  '  said  the 
G<x)6e 

Then  I  will."  said  the  Little  Red  Hen  —and 
she  did 

When  It  came  time  'o  grind  the  flour.  Not 
I  ■  said  the  Cow  I'd  loee  my  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  ■  said  the  Duck 

When  It  came  time  to  bake  the  bread. 
"That's  jvertlme  for  me."  said  the  Cow  I  m 
a  dropout  and  never  learned  how.  '  said  the 
Duck  Id  lose  mv  welfare  benefits. '  said  the 
Pig  If  I'm  the  jnlv  one  helping,  that  s  dis- 
crimination. '  said  the  Goose 

"Then  I  will,  '  said  the  Little  Red  Hen — 
and  she  did 

She  baked  rtve  loaves  of  fine  bread  and  held 
them  up  for  her  neighbors  to  see 

I  want  --Dme  '  .^aid  the  Cow  '  I  want 
st>me.  said  the  Duck  I  want  some.'  said 
the  Pig  I  demand  my  sh;u-e,  "  said  the 
Goose 

"No.  •  said     he  Little  Red  Heii      I  can  rest 
for  awhile  and  eat  the  .Ive  i.xives  myself  ' 
II 
'Excess  profits      cried   the  Cow      Capital- 
istic leech''    screamed   the   Duck      Company 
fink,      •^creamed    The   Goose       Equal    rights. 
gr\mted  -he  Pig 

And  rhey  hurriedly  painted  picket  ^.igns 
and  marched  around  the  Lifle  Red  Hen 
singing.  We  shall  mercome  '  And  they  did 
Pur  when  the  farmer  came  to  Investigate 
the  i-ominoti  n  he  -.aid  You  must  not  be 
greedy.  Little  Red  Hen  Look  at  the  oppressed 
Co*  Look  at  I  he  disadvantaged  Duck  Look 
at  *he  underprlvilege. I  Pig  Li">k  at  the  less 
for'tinate  Go/-tt>e  You  are  guilty  of  making 
second-cla.ss  citizens  of  them!" 

But-  but-  but  I  earned  the  bread  "  said 
the  Little  Red  Hen 

Exactly.  the  wi>p  farmer  said  "You 
should  be  happy  to  have  this  freedom.  In 
other  barnyards  you  would  have  to  give  all 
five  Ioave.5  'o  me  Here  you  give  four  loaves 
to  your  suffering  neighbors   " 

.^nd  they  all  liver"  happily  ever  after  In- 
cluding the  Little  Red  Ren  who  smiled  and 
smiled  and  clucked  I  am  gra'eful  I  am 
grateful 

But  her  neighbors  wondered  why  she  never 
baked  any  more  bread"  (Source  Unknown) 
This  contemporary  parable  shtuTjly  illu- 
mines one  of  The  serious  social  and  economic 
problems  of  our  nation  It  Is  also  a  parable 
that  could  be  equally  applied  to  a  'timllar 
problem  m  Thessalonlca  In  the  time  of  Paul 
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It  Is  a  parable  which  brings  Into  focus  the 
conflict  between  labor  and  the  Christian 
faith  Today  '.here  lo  apparent  lack  of  rela- 
tionship between  lalxir  ana  the  Christian 
faith  There  is  little.  If  any.  communication 
between  the  two  The  result  is  that  the 
laborer  looks  upon  work  as  the  curse  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  rather  than  as  a 
n  )ble  gift  (<f  God.  that  the  church  falls  to 
speak  out  when  the  high  principle  of  Justice 
and  fairness  are  violated  by  labor  or  by  the 
refusal  to  \Aork.  that  the  world  of  labor  rests 
ci>mfortably  unchallenged  by  the  Christian 
faith 

But  this  problem  does  not  belong  to  the 
twentieth  century  alone  Even  in  the  church 
at  Thessalonlca  a  problem  had  arisen  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  a  day  .s  work  In  the 
first  century  there  was  a  conflict  between 
faith  and  labor  The  preaching  of  the  Second 
Coming  (  f  Christ  had  pro<luced  an  odd  and 
awkward  situation  The  Christians  were  so 
strongly  convinced  that  the  return  of  Christ 
was  imminent  that  they  had  given  up  their 
Jobs  and  were  living  otT  the  support  which 
the  church  turnlshed  for  the  po<5r  and  the 
needy  Thev  stood  about  in  excited  groups, 
upsetting  themselves  and  everyone  el.se  by 
criticizing  those  Aho  did  not  share  their 
views  Yet  they  looked  to  the  church  lor 
support  One  commentator  has  observed 
Ordinary  life  had  been  disrupted;  the  prob- 
lem of  making  a  living  had  been  abandoned, 
and  the  people  waited  excitedly  for  Christ  to 
come  '  iWm  Barclay)  Becau.se  of  the  Chris- 
tians eager  anticipation  of  Christ,  the  econ- 
omy of  the  city  was  suSering.  the  treasury  of 
the  church  was  being  rapidly  depleted,  the 
believers  were  weakening  their  evangelistic 
cauoe  by  forsaking  iheir  work  There  was  a 
conflict  between  lallh  and  labor. 


Today  we  experience  problems  of  the  same 
nature  T\\e  problem  is  that  mans  faith  is 
often  m  conflict  with  his  calling,  his  work, 
his  labors:  and  If  not  In  conflict,  certainly 
not  relational  The  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween right"  and  wrong'  occupations  is 
thmlv  drawn  and  the  Christian  laborer  Is 
hard  put  to  reconcile  his  work  with  his  faith 
Competition,  (ewer  hours,  depersonalization, 
mechanizations,  and  higher  salaries  are  in- 
creasingly becoming  barriers  .separating  labor 
and  faith  Ones  calling  as  a  Christian  and 
one  5  calling  as  a  worker  obviously  put  him 
In  contradictory  positions  So  we  must  con- 
front questions  such  as  these:  How  do  vou 
carry  your  faith  Into  your  work?  Are  your 
vocational  or  occupational  decisions  governed 
by  your  faith  or  by  the  exercise  of  power  or 
exploitation  that  may  be  yours  '  How  do  you 
bridge  the  ravine  between  belief  and  prac- 
tice'' How  do  you  make  your  work  Christian' 
Can  the  conflict  between  faith  and  labor  be 
resolved?  ro  this  dilemma  Paul  addresses 
some  very  preclical  advice 

In  I'.U  v,ord3  to  the  Thessalonian  believers 
perhaps  Paul  can  aid  us  in  understanding  our 
crisis  Paul  addressed  the  Thessalonians 
directly  You  have  been  taught  by  fJod  to 
love  one  another:  and  indeed  you  do  love  all 
berthren  But   we   exhort  you.  brethren 

to  love  more  and  more,  to  aspire  to  live 
quietly,  to  nxlnd  your  own  atlalrs.  and  to  work 
with  your  hands,  as  we  charged  you  Paul 
told  the  anxious  Thessalonians  the  best  way 
In  which  Jesus  Christ  could  come  upon  them 
was  that  He  should  find  them  quietly,  effi- 
ciently, and  diligently  doing  their  dally  Job  " 
The  expectalhjn  of  the  coming  of  Christ  was 
no  reason  to  stop  working'  Indeed  such 
thoughus  were  all  the  more  reason  for  work- 
ing harder  and  more  faithfully  To  stand 
idly  engaging  In  useless  chatter,  to  allow  their 
Christ. anity  and  future  prospects  to  turn 
them  into  u.seles-s  citizens,  was  simply  to 
bring  Christianity  into  discredit  and  to  bring 
themselves  into  disdain 

.Voir.    hcLSic    to    his    doctrine   of    work    was 
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Pauls  doctrine  of  love.  Paul  suggests  that  the 
power  of  love  Initiated  by  God  and  accepted 
by  mankind  leads  one  to  honest  work  with  hl.s 
hands.  "  love  more  and  more  and  at  the 

.same  time  work  with  your  hands,  as  we 
charged  you"  One  commentator.  Dr  E.  r 
Thompson,  notes  that  it  seems  a  little  strange 
that  Paul  exhorted  the  Thessalonians  to  work 
with  their  hands  rather  than  to  work  with 
brain  power  Perhaps  Paul  realized  that  there 
Is  a  therapeuti'-  value  in  doing  things  with 
our  hands.  More  likely,  there  were  those  In 
rhessalonlca  who  held  the  prevalent  view- 
that  It  demeaned  a  man  to  work  with  his 
hands:  that  was  the  lot  of  the  slaves  Thev 
would  rather  accept  welfare  and  charily 
ihan  get  dirt  under  their  hngernails  Now 
doesn  t  that  critique  of  Thessalonian  life 
sound  familiar?  Paul's  motivation  for  labor 
was  his  understanding  of  Gods  love  and  his 
concept  of  the  nobility  and  dignity  of  work 
He  earned  his  living  by  weaving  tents,  you 
remember  He  always  upheld  by  his  work  and 
his  life  the  Christian  doctrine  of  work  The 
Thessalonians.  however,  were  prone  to  idle- 
ness and  meddlesome  living  They  paid  no 
attention  to  his  hrst  advice,  so  Paul  wrot  ■ 
a  second  time  In  his  second  letter  Paul  again 
exhorted  them  concerning  the  necessity  of 
work  III  Thes  3    6-13) 

"N.Tw  we  command  you.  brethren.  In  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  keep 
awav  from  any  brother  who  is  living  In  idle- 
ness and  not  in  accord  with  the  tradition  thai 
you  received  from  us  For  you  youraelvfs 
know  how  you  ought  to  imitate  us,  we  were 
not  idle  when  we  were  with  you.  we  did  not 
eat  .iny  ones  bread  without  paying,  but  with 
toll  and  labor  we  worked  night  and  day.  that 
we  mliiht  not  burden  ;inv  of  you  It  was  not 
because  we  have  not  that  right  but  to  give 
you  in  our  conduct  an  example  to  Imitate 
For  even  when  we  were  with  you,  we  gave  you 
this  command  If  any  one  will  not  work,  let 
him  not  eat  For  we  hear  that  some  of  you 
are  living  In  ldlene.ss,  mere  nusybodles.  not 
doing  any  work.  Now  such  persons  we  com- 
ninnd  and  exhort  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
do  their  work  In  quietness  and  to  earn  their 
own  living  Brethren,  do  not  be  weary  in 
well-doing 

rv 

Paul's  words  remind  us  that  true  Christian 
love  should   motivate  one   to  labor. 

Thus  Pauls  words  apply  to  all  laboring 
Christians  at  all  times.  Yet  they  speak  more 
srrongly  to  the  man  who  waits  Idly  for  assist- 
ance ■  Be  motivated."  Paul  Is  saying.  "In  your 
labors  by  your  Christian  love  "  In  that  fa- 
miliar masterpiece.  The  Prophet.  Kahli! 
Glbran  has  a  .section  entitled  "On  Work'  He 
agrees  with  Paul  in  principle  when  he  .says. 
'Work  Is  love  made  visible  "  When  Chr.stlan 
laborers  learn  that  in  their  work  they  ar- 
about  Oixl's  ijiisiness  expressing  His  love 
then  labor  and  the  Christian  faith  can  en- 
page  m  meaningful  dialogue  When  work 
becomes  love  made  visible,  then  laborers  wlM 
know  a  new  satisfaction  and  happiness  that 
has  not  been  theirs  One's  faith  is  directly 
related  to  his  work  One's  faith  can  '>e  and 
is  manifested  m  and  through  his  work  Not 
until  the  Christian  (alth  Is  translated  Into 
terms  meaningful  for  the  teacher  In  the 
classroom  or  the  farmer  in  the  f.eld,  the 
mechanic  m  the  (parage  or  the  florist  In  her 
shop,  the  doctor  at  the  bedside  of  the  house- 
wife at  her  sink,  not  until  this  faith  Is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Christian's  work  can  the  love 
of  God  be  manifest  in  the  world  of  labor 
And  not  until  the  love  of  God  finds  a  place 
m  the  work-a-day  world  can  we  expect  labor 
and  the  Christian  faith  to  Join  hands  in 
significant  advances 

Is  your  love  of  God  manifest  In  your  work? 

Do  you  put  your  beliefs  to  practice  In  your 
vocation'' 

Do  you  rejoice  as  you  accept  your  respo.nsl- 
bllity  to  work? 
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In  your  work.  Is  love  made  visible? 
Finally  having  shown  love  as  the  motive 
lor  work  Paul  sets  forth  two  results  of  labor, 
work  with  your  own  hands,  as  we 
I  harged  you.  so  that  you  may  command  the 
respect  of  outsiders,  and  be  dependent  on 
nobody"  First.  Paul  says  that  your  work  must 
rovimand  the  re.s-pect  of  others.  We  have  al- 
readv  seen  that  the  believers  In  Theaaalonlca 
created  a  very  unfavorable  Impression  upon 
•,;ie  outsiders  which  affected  the  standing  of 
•he  entire  church  In  the  community.  It  was 
important  for  the  Thessalonian  dl«:lple6  to 
work  and  to  live  in  such  a  way  tlat  their 
lives  were  exemplary.  They  should  b«  known 
.us  industrious,  hard-working,  sober  laborers. 
What  impression  do  you  give  others  as  you 
'C.J  about  your  work? 

Does  your  example  of  faith  In  your  work 
command   the  respect  of  others? 

Uo  you  seek  to  make  your  work  a  respect- 
.ibie  labor? 
Secondly,   Paul  concludes   that   one   must 
ork  tn  order  that  he  is  dependent  on  no- 
■irdv.  These  words  suggest  that  because  ol 
•iieir    unemployment,    these    early    believers 
had   become   dependent   on   others  for  dally 
nread.    It    is    a    Christian    responsibility    for 
1  ach  believer  to  maintain  his  Independence 
-  he  labors   Paul  advises  us  to  be  dependent 
n  nobody.  However,  we  cannot  fall  to  note 
•iiat  It  is  our  Christian  responsibility  to  help 
•hers,  uho  th'ough  no  fault  of  their  own, 
.innot    attain    their    independence.    A    wise 
sccuman   has   observed:    "There  will   be  In 
•he    Christian    a    lovely    charity    which    de- 
lights   to    give    and    a    proud    independence 
,  hlch  scorns  to  take,  so  long  as  his  own  two 
i.iuids  can  supply  his  needs."  The  task  before 
i.s    as    individuals    and    as    citizens    of    this 
J  real  nation  is  to  delight  In  support  that  we 
in  give  and  at  the  same  time  seek  to  de- 
velop  a   proud    independence   among   others 
•■■.  lilch  scorns  to  take. 

But  we  exhort  you,  brethren,  to  love  more 
,nd  more,  to  aspire  to  live  quietly,  to  mind 
.our  ailairs.  and  to  work  with  your  hands,  as 
..e  charged  you:  so  that  you  may  command 
•  he  respect  ol  outsiders,  and  be  dependent  on 
i.obody"  Paul's  exhortation  Is  a  very  prac- 
tical Injunction  having  to  do  with  labor  and 
the  Christian  faith.  You  are  enjoined  to 
Liirrect  your  own  faults,  attitudes  or  mis- 
understandings and  seek  through  your  In- 
••^rest,  activity,  and  exemplary  labor  to 
ridge  the  gap  between  labor  and  faith  that 
.  xists  in  our  land  today. 

I  ome.  labor  on!  Who  dares  stand  Idle  on  the 
harvest  plain  while  all  around  him 
waves  the  golden  grain?  And  to  each 
servant  does  the  Master  say,  "Go  work 
today." 

Come,  labor  on!  Away  with  gloomy  doubts 
and  faithless  fear!  No  arm  so  weak 
but  may  do  service  here:  By  feeblest 
agents  may  our  God  fulfill  His  right- 
eous will. 

Come,  labor  on'  No  time  for  rest,  till  glows 
the  western  sky.  Till  the  long  shadows 
o'er  our  pathway  lie.  And  a  glad 
sound  comes  with  the  setting  sun, 
"Well  done,  well  done." 


.\  LITTLE  SOMETHING  TO  THINK 
ABOUT 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PBNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
:ood  that  the  shoulders  of  parents  and 
::;randparents  of  today  are  quite  broad. 
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because  these  representatives  of  two 
generations  have  had  a  lot  of  abuse 
heaped  upon  them  by  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  today. 

Just  recently  Dr.  Eric  A.  'Walker,  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
addressed  a  class  of  graduates  at  an  out- 
door ceremony  in  Beaver  Stadium  at 
University  Park.  His  remarks  brought 
into  focus  the  need  for  recognition  of  an 
almost  forgotten  element  of  today's  so- 
ciety, parents  and  grandparents  who. 
over  a  span  of  five  decades,  have  accom- 
plished near  miracles,  have  kept  quiet  in 
the  process,  and  have  earned  deep  respect 
rather  than  scorn. 

Dr.  Walker  brings  us  a  meaningful 
message,  and  because  of  its  important  ap- 
plication to  today's  situation.  I  insert  it 
into  the  Congressional  Record  and 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Dr.  Walker's  remarks 
follow : 

[From  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch.  Dec.  6,  1969] 
A  Little  Something  To  Think  About 
This  ceremony  marks  the  completion  of 
an  Important  phase  of  your  life.  It  is  an  oc- 
casion In  which  all  who  know  you  can  share 
In  your  sense  of  pride  and  accomplishment. 
But  no  one  has  more  pride  in  your  accom- 
plishment than  the  next  group  I'd  like  to 
Introduce  to  you. 

If  you  of  the  graduating  class  will  look 
over  into  the  bleachers  to  your  left  or  right, 
I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  people 
ever  to  walk  on  earth.  These  are  people  you 
already  know — your  pajents  and  grand- 
parents. And  remarkable  people  they  are  in- 
deed. 

Not  long  ago  an  educator  from  Northwest- 
ern University  by  the  name  of  Bergen  Evans 
got  together  some  facts  about  these  two 
generations — your  parents  and  grandparents. 
I'd  like  to  share  some  of  these  facts  with 
you. 

These  are  the  people  who  within  Just  five 
decades  have  increased  life  expectancy  by  ap- 
proximately 50  percent — who  while  cutting 
the  working  day  by  a  third,  have  more  th.m 
doubled  per  capita  output. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  given  you 
a  healthier  world  than  they  found.  And  be- 
cause of  this  you  no  longer  have  to  fear  epi- 
demics of  flu.  typhus,  diphtheria,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles  or  mimips.  And  the 
dreaded  polio  is  no  longer  a  medical  factor. 
while  TB  Is  almost  unheard  of. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  these  remarkable 
people  lived  through  history's  greatest  de- 
pression. Many  of  these  people  know  what 
It  Is  to  be  poor,  what  It  is  to  be  hungry  and 
cold.  And  because  of  this,  they  determined 
that  it  would  not  happen  to  you,  that  you 
would  have  a  better  life,  you  would  have 
food  to  eat,  milk  to  drink,  vitamins  to 
nourish  you.  a  warm  home,  better  schools 
and  greater  opportunities  to  succeed. 

Because  they  gave  you  the  best,  you  are 
the  tallest,  healthiest,  brightest,  and  prob- 
ably the  best  looking  generation  to  inhabit 
the  land. 

Because  they  were  materialistic,  you  will 
•work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  have  more 
leisure  time,  travel  to  more  distance  places, 
and  have  more  of  a  chance  to  follow  your 
life's  ambition. 

These  are  also  the  people  who  fought 
man's  grisliest  war.  They  are  the  people 
who  defeated  the  tyranny  of  Hitler,  and 
who  when  It  was  all  over,  had  the  compas- 
sion to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  help  their 
former  enemies  rebuild  their  homelands. 
And  these  are  the  people  who  had  the  sense 
to  begin  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  representatives  of  these  two  gen- 
erations who,  through  the  highest  court  of 
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the  land,  fought  racial  discrimination  at 
every  tvirn  to  begin  a  new  era  In  civil  rights. 
They  built  thousands  of  high  schools, 
trained  and  hired  tens  of  thousands  of  bet- 
ter teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
higher  education  a  real  possibility  for  mil- 
lions of  youngsters — where  once  it  was  only 
the  dream  of  a  wealthy  few. 

And  they  made  a  start — although  a  late 
one — In  healing  the  scars  of  the  earth  and  In 
fighting  pollution  and  the  destruction  of 
our  natural  environment.  They  set  Into 
motion  new  laws  giving  conservation  new 
meaning,  and  setting  aside  land  for  you 
and  your  children  to  enjoy  for  generations 
to  come. 

They  also  hold  the  dubious  record  for  pay- 
ing taxes — although  you  ■will  probably  exceed 
them  In  this. 

■While  they  have  done  all  these  things,  they 
have  had  some  failures.  They  have  not  yet 
found  an  alternative  for  war,  nor  for  racial 
hatred.  Perhaps  you,  the  members  of  this 
graduating  class,  will  perfect  the  social 
mechanisms  by  which  all  men  may  follow 
their  ambitions  ■without  the  threat  of  force — 
so  that  the  earth  will  no  longer  need  police 
to  enforce  the  laws,  nor  armies  to  prevent 
some  men  from  trespassing  against  others. 

They  made  more  progress  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  than  In  any  previous  era  .  .  .  and 
don't  forget  It.  And  If  your  generation  can 
make  as  much  progress  In  as  many  areas  as 
these  two  generations  have  you  should  be 
able  to  solve  a  good  many  of  the  earth's  re- 
maining Ills. 

It  is  my  hop>e  and  I  know  the  hope  of  these 
two  generations  that  you  find  the  answers  to 
many  of  these  problems  that  plague  mankind. 
But  It  won't  be  easy.  And  you  won't  do  It 
by  negative  thoughts,  nor  by  tearing  down 
or  belittling.  You  may  and  can  do  It  by  hard 
work,  humility,  hope  and  faith  in  mankind. 
Try  It. 


DR.  EDWARD  J.  BOLING 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
president  of  a  large  university  is  one  of 
the  toughest  and  most  demanding  jobs. 
When  a  new  president  is  named  all  eyes 
are  on  him  and  people  say,  "I  hope  he  can 
do  the  job." 

The  University  of  Termessee  has 
selected  a  new  president  and  he  can  do 
the  job.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Boling  is  a  hard 
worker  and  is  known  for  his  honesty  and 
straightforwardness  in  all  dealings. 

This  young  man — just  now  47  years 
old — was  named  to  head  the  mighty  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  system  last  Friday 
by  Gov.  Buford  Ellington.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  Andrew  Holt  who  is  known  around 
the  world  for  his  accomplishments  as 
head  of  the  university. 

Dr.  Boling  has  worked  with  President 
Holt  for  the  past  9  years  as  University 
of  Tennessee's  vice  president  for  develop- 
ment and  administration.  They  have 
made  a  great  team,  and  the  university 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  there  are  con- 
stant building  starts,  jumps  in  student 
enrollment,  and  advancements  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  areas  of  study. 

Being  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  is  a  huge  job.  It  encompasses 
the  entire  State,  with  campuses  from 
east  to  west.  The  main  campus  with  such 
colleges  as  business  administration,  law, 
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liberal  arts.  aRnculture.  home  economics, 
and  education  i.s  located  in  Knoxville. 
largest  urban  area  in  my  district  and  Dr. 
Boling  s  hometown 

Going  from  east  to  west  other  major 
campuses  are  located  m  Chattanooga. 
Nashville.  Memphis — medical  units-^and 
Martin 

Dr  Ed  BolinkC  is  well  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  university,  its  faculty,  its  :=tu- 
dents.  its  administrative  stafT.  and  its 
growth  problems  He  ha-s  been  a  student 
at  University  of  Tennessee — bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  accounting  in  1948  and 
master  of  ^clence  in  .statistics  in  1950; 
he  has  taught  ;it  the  university:  and  he 
has  been  an  administrator  Even  when  he 
was  not  directly  a  pan  of  the  university. 
Dr  Boling  .^pent  much  time  working  on 
university  matters  for  he  was  Tennes- 
see s  commissioner  of  finance  and  admin- 
istration in  1958-61  and  before  that  Stale 
budget  director.  As  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor s  cabinet  he  attended  all  univer- 
sity board  meetings  In  fact,  lu-  has  a 
perfect  attendance  record  from  1954 

Thus.  University  of  Tennessee's  new 
president  knows  the  university  from  all 
.sides  Hris  enthusiastic  about  Us  future, 
and  he  is  outspoken  and  tough  enough 
to  carry  this  big  job  Recently,  he  made 
this  comment: 

The  mam  thing  In  selecting  n  new  iinl- 
versitv  president  in  this  age  is  "o  get  .i  man 
callous  enough  to  bear  the  brunt  of  what 
college  presidents  must  bear  todav  and  who 
can  still  maintain  his  ccmhI 

Ed  Boling  is  that  kind  of  ^uy.  and  we 
are  proud  to  have  him  as  our  next  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 


HALF  A  MILLION  TONS  OF  JUNK 
MAIL  EACH  YEAR 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

T    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOl-SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wfdnesday.  Decemtier  17.  I  introduced  a 
bill  designed  to  take  .several  effective 
steps  to  eliminate  the  growing  sense  of 
citizen  powerlessne.ss  to  stop  mail  re- 
ijarded  as  offensive  from  appearing  in 
the  family  mailbox.  That  bUl.  H.R  15309, 
has  four  basic  provisions: 

First.  Register  mailing  list  brokers  with 
the  Postmaster  General 

Second  Provide  means  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  avoid  :i-ceivum  any  unsolicited 
mass  mailings  or  to  receive  only  those 
which  relate  to  charitable,  nonprofit  pur- 
poses. 

Third.  Require  every  piece  of  unsolic- 
ited mail  to  contain  identifying  informa- 
tion clearly  .specifying  where  the  sender 
obtained  the  name  of  the  recipient 

Fourth  Provide  an  enforceable  pro- 
vision stipulating  that  the  individual  may 
direct  his  name  to  be  removed  from  that 
particular  list. 

In  this  way.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  let 
the  individual  decide  for  himself  whether 
he  wishes  to  receive  unsolicited  mail  and 
give  him  the  ability  to  take  personal  ac- 
tion to  stop  It    While  I  do  not  regard 
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these  new  legislativ,'  concepts  as  being 
directed  solely  against  the  mounting 
problem  of  pornography  through  the 
mails.  I  was  happy  to  learn  that  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
stated  that  my  approach  may  well  meet 
the  constitutional  objections  to  other 
legislation 

An  indication  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
direct  mail  problem  is  contained  in  an 
editorial  from  the  Newark  Evening  News 
of  Tuesday.  December  9,  1969  Weighing 
the  Junk  discloses  not  only  a  real  prob- 
lem for  the  individual  citizen,  it  also  re- 
veals the  incredible  burden  now  placed 
on  our  admittedly  overburdened  Post 
Office. 

I  believe  that  my  new  leeLslatlve  con- 
cepts will  help  .stop  what  is  so  often 
totally  wasteful,  what  is  occasionally 
disgustingly  obscene,  and  yet  continue 
the  many  valuable  services  which  direct 
mail  provides  Americans 

Mr  Speaker,  it  must  be  realized  that 
some  citizens  regard  lunk  mail  as  an 
invasion  of  jjersonal  privacy,  others  see 
It  as  just  another  of  the  irritations  of 
modern  life,  and  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple openly  welcome  it  I  do  not  offer  H  R 
15309  as  the  total  answer  to  tins  prob- 
lem, but  I  do  believe  it  is  a  balanced  ap- 
proach which  will  be  helpful  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  to  the  continuing  de- 
bate over  an  effective  way  to  control  the 
mailing  of  pornographic  solicitations, 
and  most  important,  to  provide  legisla- 
tion which  clearly  recognizes  the  primacy 
of   t)ersonal   privacy. 

The  article  follows: 

WEIGHI.VG     niF.     JC.NK 

An  cx.tsperated  woman  in  Taconia  saved 
ii:  her  junk  mall  for  a  year.  Just  to  see  how 
much  she  received.  It  weighed  In  at  33 
lAJunds 

riie  only  surprise  is  h<»w  easily  she  appears 
to  have  come  ott  nilrly-three  pounds  is  less 
than  two  ounces  a  day.  a  calculation  which 
suggests  the  lady  In  Tacoma  is  on  fewer  mail- 
ing lists  than  many  or  her  fellow  Americans 
seem  to  be 

In  any  event  l;er  experience  dramatizes  a 
principal  reason  behind  the  postal  deficit.  If 
only  halX  the  households  In  the  LTnlted  States 
get  33  pounds  of  uusoliciietl  mall  a  '■ear. 
that's  half  a  mllilon  tons  And.  since  the 
senders  still  aj-en't  expected  to  pay  their 
own  way.  their  targets,  the  taxpayers  pick 
up  the  tab  for  about  125  000  of  these  tons 


THE     QUEEN  MARV   IS  ALIVE  AND 
WELL  AND  IN  LONG  BEACH 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

■   F     L  .M  If-(1R.NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  2  years  ago.  the  city  of  Long  Beach 
invested  S3.450.000  in  the  pui-chase  of  the 
beloved  Cunard  liner,  the  R.MS  Queen 
Marv. 

The  city  liad  previously  been  search- 
ing for  a  major  water-onented  recrea- 
tional facility  as  the  feature  attraction 
of  Its  massive  Pier  J  development  in  the 
Long  Beach  harbor 

The  city  fathers  felt  that  the  Queen 
Mary  would  be  ideal.  Not  only  would  it 
be  a  major  attraction  in  its  own  right. 
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but  the  ship  would  serve  as  a  spur  for 
other  development  of  the  harbor  and 
downtown  areas. 

Today.  2  years  after  the  purcha.se  of 
this  great  ship,  .staff  writer  Don  Bracken- 
bury  of  the  Long  Beach  Independent. 
Press-Telegram  has  taken  an  in-depth 
look  at  the  city's  decision  to  purchase  the 
ship  and  develop  Pier  J  around  it 

His  conclusion  is  that  the  economic 
benefit  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  city 
IS  even  more  fantastic  than  originally 
estimated  In  the  intervening  2  years,  the 
magnitude  of  the  development  of  the 
Queen  and  the  investment  also  have 
jumped  sharply 

Because  of  the  worldwide  interest  in 
this  great  ship,  which  is  so  loved  by  mil- 
lions of  .Americans,  I  am  including  tlie 
article  in  the  Record  to  show  clearly  that 
the  Queen  Mary  is  alive  and  well  in 
Long  Beach 

Expensive     I.adv      But    Worth     It— 'Queen 

.Mary"   Investment   To   Reach   $52   Million 

(By  Don  Brackenbury  i 

As  the  Queen  Mary  nears  her  second  anni- 
versary Tuesday  in  Long  Bea<'h.  ,-verythuii; 
about  her — extent  I'f  development,  costs  and 
revenue  to  the  city— has  Jumped  m 
magnitude 

When  she  Is  opened  lor  public  tours  next 
July  rT  August,  visitors  will  see  things  no 
pas-senger  ever  saw  before,  or  few  crew  mem- 
bers, either  The  commercial  areas  ,ire  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  in  the  same  period  and 
the  Museum  at  the  Sea  will  open  next 
December 

Originally,  it  was  estimated  that  .'iOO.OOO 
squ.ire  feet  if  :he  Queen  Mary's  towl  of 
960.000  square  leet  would  be  used  for  the  Mu- 
seum if  the  Sea.  commercial  and  tour  areas 
Tlie  current  estimate  is  930,000  square  feet,  ol 
which  400.000  square  feet  will  be  devoted  to 
the  museum. 

Total  expected  investment  of  public  and 
private  capital  is  about  $52  million 

The  city's  investment,  from  tideUiJid  oil 
revenues,  will  total  about  *32  million  Tlie 
California  Museum  Foundation  and  private 
sponsors  will  put  about  $10  million  Into  the 
.Museum  of  the  Sea.  and  Diners  Queen  Marv 
Corp  and  Its  suble.ssees  are  expected  to  invest 
at  least  $10  million. 

In  return.  <  ii  the  basis  of  leases  already 
awarded  and  ether  revenues  expected  to  dc- 
veiop.  the  city  will  receive  between  $2.5  and 
$3  million  a  year  on  Its  Investment  In  addi- 
tion the  City,  county  and  state  will  gel  more 
than  $1  million  in  taxes  from  the  ship's 
operations 

Economic  studies  indicate  that  visitors  to 
the  Queen  Mary  will  spend  $19  million  an- 
nually at  the  ship,  according  to  City  Manager 
John  R  M.uisell  The  studies  also  predict 
that  Visitors  drawn  to  Long  Beach  by  the 
Queen  .Mary  will  spend  an  additional  $14 
million  m  this  area. 

"Tlie  size,  scope  and  importance  of  the 
Queen  .Mary  project  is  far  greater  than  orig- 
inally envisioned.  "  Mansell  said,  "and  the 
degree  of  private  investment  m  the  program 
has  incrciised  four-fold." 

The  Queen  .Mary  is  a  great  Uidv.  "  Fred  Ro- 
senberg, president  of  Diners  Queen  .Mary, 
told  .1  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner  in  Sep- 
tember "She  doesn't  give  up  her  lavors  easily 
or  cheaply.  She's  expensive — but  she's  worth 
it." 

•Acquisition  of  the  Queen  Mary  by  Long 
Beach  actually  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  de- 
velopment study,  made  to  determine  the  best 
uses  !or  the  east  side  of  Pier  J.  The  survey 
was  made  by  Real  Estate  Research  Corp.  fur 
the  city  and  port  of  Long  Beach,  and  was 
completed  in  April,  1966. 

The  survey  found  that  there  is  a  market 
for  a  water-oriented  recreation  development 
along  the  east  side  of  Pier  J.  overlooking  the 
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city's  shoreline  and  downtown  convention 
center  on  Pacific  Terrace.  It  suggested  devel- 
opment of  a  marina  of  3,000  to  4,000  berths. 
\^lth  hotel-motel  accommodations,  various 
marine  sale  outlets,  yacht  clubs,  sport  flsh- 
uig  landings  and  restaurants. 

As  a  key  to  the  success  of  such  a  develop- 
ment. Real  Estate  Research  Corp.  recom- 
mended that  the  city  try  to  establish  "a 
major  international  tourist  attraction" 
within   the   area. 

The  project  was  to  be  a  combined  city-port 
effort,  and  H.  E.  (Bud)  Ridings,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners, 
and  Harry  Fulton,  special  assistant  to  the 
City  manager,  were  named  to  spearhead  a 
campaign  lor  potential  developers. 

Although  they  found  considerable  Interest 
Hi  the  Pier  J  project.  Ridings  and  Fulton 
reported  thev  also  found  that  the  need  for 
the  "major  international  attraction"  was  a 
real  one.  About  this  time — In  May,  1966 — 
news  stories  reported  tliat  Cunard  Lines  was 
considering  the  poeslblUty  of  retiring  its  two 
veteran  luxury  liners,  the  Queen  Mary  and 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  probably  in  Octoljer, 
1968. 

"Why  don't  we  try  to  get  the  Queen  Mary 
as  our  "tourist  attraction?"  Ridings  proposed 
to  Pulton. 

The  two  men  then  began  contacting  var- 
ious American  corporations  about  the  possi- 
bility of  the  firms  purchasing  the  Queen 
Marj'  and  bringing  her  to  Long  Beach  as  a 
iiotel-convention  center.  In  the  following 
vear.  at  least  six  firms  Indicated  an  interest 
in   the   project. 

Tlirough  Roger  Courtln,  chief  executive  of 
the  British-American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Los  Angeles,  Ridings  learned  that  Cunard 
also  had  shown  an  Interest  in  the  Long  Beach 
;dea.  On  March  7,  1967,  Ridings  wrote  to 
I^rd  Mancroft.  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Cunard  Steajnshlp  Co.,  requesting  an 
.ippointment  to  discuss  the  idea. 

Suddenly,  the  timetable  was  speeded  up. 
On  May  9."  1967.  the  New  York  Times'  news 
service  carried  a  story  from  London  that 
Cunard  did  plan  to  sell  the  two  Queens — but 
.n  October  of  1967,  not  1968. 

Lord  Mancroft  told  the  Long  Beach  repre- 
r-entatives  that  Cunard  would  accept  bids 
tor  the  Queen  Mary  in  London  on  July  24, 
rJ67. 

Up  UT  this  point.  Ridings  and  Fulton  had 
been  proceeding  on  the  Idea  that  private 
enterprise  would  purchase  the  ship  and  bring 
!t  to  Long  Beach.  The  accelerated  deadline, 
liowever.  changed  the  picture.  Several  of  the 
tirms  that  Ridings  and  Fulton  had  contacted 
aid  thev  still  were  Interested  in  the  project, 
but  could  not  meet  the  July  24  bidding 
deadline. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  California 
Museum  Foundation  came  into  the  picture 
and.  in  fact,  made  the  ship's  acquisition 
passible. 

The  foundation,  a  nonprofit  state  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  the  development  of  mu- 
seum facilities,  had  been  negotiating  with 
•he  city  since  1958  with  a  goal  of  building 
a  museum  in  Long  Beach.  Under  agreements 
which  had  been  reached,  the  city  would  build 
the  museum,  and  the  foundation  would  pro- 
vide exhibits  financed  by  private  enterprise 
;-.nd  would  operate  the  museum.  State  legis- 
lation in  1964  had  authorized  Long  Beach 
•o  spend  tldeland  oil  money  for  construction 
and  operation  of  such  a  museum. 

With  the  possibility  that  the  Queen  Mary 
might  he  brought  to  Long  Beach,  the  idea 
was  put  forth  that  establishment  of  a  Mu- 
seum of  the  Sea  aboard  the  ship  would  be  a 
much  bigger  attraction  than  a  land-'based 
museum,  because  the  luxury  linpr  Itself  was 
an  historical  attraction. 

Proponents  of  this  plan— primarily  Rid- 
ings. Fulton  and  Samuel  C.  Cameron,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  California  Mu- 
seum Foundation — suggested  that  the  city 
acquire  the  Queen  Mary,  develop  a  museum 
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aboard  ship  and  lease  out  areas  not  needed 
for  the  museum  to  private  commercial  inter- 
ests for  operation  as  a  hotel-convention 
facility. 

Acquisition  of  the  ship  would  be  financed 
by  the  city  from  tldeland  oil  money,  but  pri- 
vate commercial  interests  would  pay  for  the 
development  of  all  commercial  activities 
aboard. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1967, 
this  concept  was  submitted  to,  and  approved 
by,  the  Long  Beach  City  Council,  the  Cali- 
fornia Museum  Foundation,  State  Lands 
commissioners.  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  vari- 
ous state  legislative  leaders. 

The  city  had  anticipated  that  the  cost  of 
the  land-b£ised  museum  would  have  been 
$8,750,000.  not  including  the  cost  of  the  land 
itself. 

For  this  amount,  it  was  decided,  the  city 
could  acquire  the  Queen  Mary,  return  it  to 
Long  Beach,  and  convert  it  into  a  museum. 
In  addition,  the  California  Museum  Founda- 
tion was  expected  to  provide  about  $2.5  mil- 
lion  worth   of  exhibits,   and   private   enter- 
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Job  rates.  The  city,  however,  was  to  be 
ordered  by  the  state  to  specify  that  the  con- 
tracts use  the  higher  wages  of  land-based 
unions — a  factor  which  made  a  sharp  rise 
in  costs. 

The  original  economics  of  the  project 
called  for  an  $8,750,000  investment  by  the 
city,  with  $2.5  million  in  museum  exhibits 
from  private  sponsors  and  another  $2.5  mil- 
lion from  private  commercial  investment. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  city's  income 
would  be  between  $1  million  and  $2  million 
annually,  plus  state  and  local  tax  revenue  of 
$700,000". 

During  the  summer,  arrangements  were 
completed  for  the  final  delivery  voyage.  The 
81.237-ton  ship  was  too  large  to  take  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  so  she  had  to  be  routed 
around  Cape  Horn  This  presented  major 
problems,  because  the  Queen  Mary  had  been 
designed  for  cross-Atlantic  trips  of  four  or 
five  days,  not  extended  cruises  with  up  to 
eight  days  between  ports. 

Travel  arrangements  were  made,  on  behalf 
of   the    city,   by    the   Pugazy   Travel   Bureau. 


prise  would  contribute  an  equal  amount  for     ^^d    the    "Last    Great    Cruise"    started    from 
the  development  of  commercial   spaces.   At 
this  point,  the  city  was  contemplating  de- 
veloping about  150,000  square  feet  aboard  the 
ship  for  museum  use. 

With  these  plans  in  mind,  a  seven-man 
delegation  went  to  London  in  late  July  to 
submit  a  bid  for  the  purchase  of  the  liner. 
This  group  included  Ridings;  Pulton;  Cam- 
eron, representing  the  museum  foundation; 
Llewellyn  Blxby  Jr.,  the  newly  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  harbor  board;  'Vice  Mayor  Robert 
F.  Crow,  representing  the  City  Council:  City 
Attorney  Leonard  Putnam,  and  special  legal 
counsel  Clark  Heggeness. 

Under  authorization  of  the  City  Council, 
the  delegation  submitted  a  bid  of  $3,450,000. 
This  bid  would  buy  the  ship  and  all  its  fur- 
nishings and  equipment,  except  that  which 
was  only  on  lease  to  Cunard.  or  which  was 
personally  owned  by  the  British  Roval  Fam- 
ily- 

The  bid  carried  a  condition  that  the  city  be 
permitted  to  sponsor  a  last  cruise  of  the 
Queen  Mary  from  Southampton  to  Long 
Beach.  The  cruise  would  help  defray  costs  of 
bringing  the  ship  to  Long  Beach,  but  the 
delegation  also  pointed  out  that  ii  would  be 
"inconceivable"  not  to  carry  passengers  on 
what  came  to  be  named  "The  Last  Great 
Cruise"  of  the  luxury  liner. 

The  Long  Beach  bid  was  one  of  18  sub- 
mitted on  July  24.  Two  days  later.  Cunard 
announced  that  Long  Beach  was  the  success- 


Southampton  on  Oct.  31.  1967 

The  ship  made  stops  at  Lisbon.  Portugal; 
Las  Palmas.  Canary  Islands:  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil;  Valparaiso.  Chile;  Callao.  Peru;  Bal- 
boa. Panama,  and  .Acapulco,  Mexico  She 
travelled  on  two  engines — not  to  save  money, 
as  some  reports  said,  but  because  her  fuel 
tanks  were  not  large  enough  for  such  long 
distances  between  ports  if  all  lour  engines 
wero  used. 

There  was  no  air  conditioning  in  the 
cabins — such  service  was  not  needed  on  the 
North  .Atlantic  run— so  the  lieat  during  her 
two  crossings  through  tropic.il  waters  was 
uncomfortable.  There  were  some  complaints, 
but  most  passengers  indicated  they  were 
having  ""the  experience  of  a  lifetime."' 

There  also  were  reports  of  rats  .aid  cock- 
roaches aboard,  but  these  stones  were  grossly 
exaggerated.  No  rats  were  found  aboard  the 
ship,  and  the  presence  of  cockroaches  was 
"far  less"  than  normal  Incidence  aboard  a 
ship  at  sea.  health  ofBcials  said. 

It  would  have  cost  the  city  between  $680,000 
and  $800,000  to  bring  the  Queen  Mary  from 
Southampton  to  Long  Beach.  By  carrying 
1.200  passengers  on  the  "Last  Great  Cruise." 
the  City  wound  up  with  a  profit  of  $150,000 
above  the  cost. 

Her  arrival  n\  Long  Beach  on  Dec.  9.  1967, 
was  greeted  by  an  estimated  10.000  small 
craft  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  on 
boats  and  along  the  shore.  The  Queen  Mary's 


ful  bidder.   Cunard   never  made  public   the     ^^j  ^apt   J   Treasure  Jones,  said  he  had 

list  of  bidders,  but  it  was  learned  through     -^^^f^^  received  such  a  warm  welcome. 


newspaper  reports  and  subsequent  state- 
ments by  Cunard  officials  that  the  Long 
Beach  bid  was  $50,000  higher  than  the 
second-best  oflfer,  which  came  from  a  group 
of  Philadelphia  businessmen. 

The  extent  of  international  Interest  in  the 
ship  and  her  new  future  was  evidenced 
almost  instantly,  as  thousands  of  letters 
began  pouring  into  Long  Beach  City  Hall. 
They  ranged  from  requests  for  leases  of  com- 
mercial space  aboard  ship  to  inquiries  about 
accommodations  in  the  proposed  hotel,  and 
they  Included  many  sentimental  letters 
rerninlscing  about  experiences  aboard  the 
Queen,  or  offering  memorabilia  of  the  ship. 

While  paper  work  of  the  purchase  was 
worked  out.  plans  were  started  for  future 
development  of  the  ship.  The  original  space 
allocations  were  140.000  square  feet  for  the 
museum,  260,000  square  feet  for  tour  and 
collateral  areas,  and  190,000  square  feet  for 
commercial  activities 


While  the  Queen  Mary  was  making  her 
39-day,  14,500-mUe  final  trip,  activity  was 
being  stepped  up  in  Long  Beach  to  make 
plans  for  the  arrival  and  berthing  of  the 
ship,  and  then  for  the  conversion  to  her 
new  wav  of  life.  City  Manager  Mansell  and 
.Assistant  City  Manager  Robert  C.  Creighton 
also  began  the  search  for  commercial  lessees 
to  finance  and  create  the  proposed  hotel- 
convention  center. 

Trustees  of  the  California  Museum  Foun- 
dation, .spearheaded  by  President  Don  M. 
Muchmore,  board  chairman  J.  Howard  Edger- 
ton  and  Cameron,  began  their  planning  for 
the  Museum  of  the  Sea.  Subsequently,  a 
Museum  of  the  Sea  committee  was  organized. 
with  Cameron  as  chairman  and  Les  H.  Cohen 
as  director. 

On  Sept.  :,  1967,  the  City  Council  hired 
consulting  firms  in  naval  architecture, 
museum  design  and  hotel-restaurant  man- 


umicri-iin  ai-wYiuico.  ,  ^  J       ,        aeement  to  study  the  ship  and  make  recom- 

These  original  estimates  contemplated  only     ^atLns   for   Its  conversion.  This  report 
"^'"°^..f?^E"ifiil  ':^rt\J^tJT'.'^^f.      was  m'ade  'oct.  24.  and  it  was  enthusiastic. 


work  below  R  Deck.  They  also  presumed  that 
most  of  the  alterations  and  refurbishing 
work  would  be  accomplished  by  local  ship- 
yards, whose  prevailing  union  rates  and  Job 
charges  are  substantially  below  those  of 
land-based    union   wages    and    construction 


The  recommendations  dealt  principally 
with  the  assignment  of  space,  and  the  coun- 
cil approved  the  follow^ng  allocations; 
Museum  of  the  Sea,  282,000  square  feet  below 
R  Deck;    tour   and   collateral   areas,   155,000 
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square  f»et,  commercial  areas.  365.000  square 

feet 

This  represented  an  Increase  of  more  than 
no  000  squiire  feet  over  .*;!.  with  the  Museum 
:>f  tiie  Sea  being  ^ven  twice  tiie  area  or'.ijl- 
aaily  proposed 

The  consuU«n.B  recommended  to  the  city 
that  It  develop  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
Queen  Marys  space.  en\d  asserted  rhat  the 
ihlp  -ould  become  an  attraction  of  Inter- 
national slgnlflcance  " 

They  a:*)  warned  that  there  could  be  a 
problem  In  keeping  visitors  to  the  museum 
ind  to  the  hotel  .separated,  and  thev  recom- 
mended .1  complete  physical  separation  of 
the   mu.seum   and  commercial   activities 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  spaces  below 
R  Deck  were  to  be  .issli^ned  to  the  museum 
This  however,  brought  an  added  problem 
and  cost — clearlnt?  out  machinery  and  equip- 
ment :n  the  enfflne  and  b'jller  rofims  This 
Is  an  area  roughly  eqvilv-ilent  to  a  tlve-story 
bulldlnjt.  with  40  000  square  feet  on  each 
floor 

In  November  19S7.  following  .i  itudy  \nd 
report  by  Llneach  and  Reynolds,  enrtron- 
mental  planners  the  City  Council  selected 
.1  site  near  the  northeast  -orner  >!  Pier  J 
JA  the  permanent  berth  of  the  Queen  Mary 

The  agreement  between  the  cltv  .ind  the 
Cailforrua  Museum  Foundation  was  executed 
oa.  Dec  U,  1967.  .ind  the  museum  pledge  to 
•icqulre  a  minimum  >f  »2  5  million  worth  of 
exhibits  and  to  operate  and  maintnln  the 
museum  It  <il.so  agreed  to  conduct  public 
tours  in  beh.ilf  of  the  city  The  contract 
was  for  40  years 

At  about  this  period  the  cltv  obtained 
the  services  of  Rear  Adm  John  J  Pee.  who 
wxs  retiring  after  36 '^  vears  with  the  US 
Navv  to  direct  the  Queen  Mary  project 
.\dm.;ra:  FVe  was  no  stranger  to  Long  Beach 
He  w  us  commander  of  Long  Beach  N'av.nl 
Shipyard  from  1961  to  1963  Just  prior  to 
retirement,  he  had  commanded  the  Pear! 
Harb«^)r  Nival  Shipyard  and  he  previously 
had  spent  four  years  in  Washington  D  C  .  In 
several  capacities  with  the  Navy's  Bureau  of 
Ships 

The  first  major  Job  for  Admiral  Pee  and 
his  staif  was  to  render  'he  Queen  Mary  fully 
dependent  upon  shore  faolUtles  This  was  the 
tlrst  time  this  ever  had  happened  to  the 
Queen  Mary  She  was  nut  equipped  'o  take 
power  from  shore,  and  never  before  had  her 
boilers  beon  totally  cold  since  she  .^tarred 
her  arst  vovage  She  became  fully  dependent 
on  shoreslde  services  on  Dec  11.  1967  —  the 
day  Long  Beach   assumed  control. 

The  taket>ver"  ceremony  was  held  aboard 
the  Queen  Mary  tied  alongside  Pier  E.  and 
It  was  attended  by  city  county,  state  and 
federal  offlcliUs,  representatives  of  Canard 
Steamship  Co  and  the  British  government 
The  dcjcument  otflcially  transferring  the  ves- 
sel w.io  signed  by  Capt  J  Treasure  Jones, 
skipper  of  the  Queen  M.iry  Oerald  Dalton. 
representing  Cunaxd.  Mayor  Edwin  W  Wade 
and  City  Man.iger  Mansell 

A  Taai-Atian-.c  and  transcontinental  tele- 
phi  ne  hixjkup  had  been  arranged  by  General 
Te'.eph  T.e  Co  to  cv.ord:nate  legal  activities 
aboard  ship  *i'h  Ciindrd  offices  lu  London 
At  :  1  05  am.  dlgnlt.iries  and  spect.stors 
aboard  the  sn.p  heard  the  voice  of  an  attor- 
ney 111  Loudun  say 

The    Queen    Mary    now    belongs    to   Long 
Be.ici. 

One  of  the  first  Jobs  alter  tne  transfer 
■Axs  to  remove  about  700  tjns  of  residual 
fuel  aboard  the  vessel.  .\nd  to  clem  out  the 
tanks  A!!  ftamniable  material,  and  miscel- 
laneous Items  which  might  present  a  hazard 
or  which  were  not  needed  f' r  the  conversion 
work,  also  had  to  be  removed 

With  this  preliminary  work  completed,  the 
next  major  undertaking  wis  to  put  the 
Queen  Mary  Into  drydock  to  sandblast  the 
hull  close  the  underwater  outlets,  and 
repaint  the  bottom 
The  uniy  drydock  in  the  area  which  cou!.! 
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handle  a  snip  of  this  size  was  the  one  at 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  but  It  developed 
that  getting  the  ship  into  drydock  was  a  lot 
more  difficult  than  Just  the  prutjiem  i-'f 
m  uieuverlng  such   a  leviathan 

In  earlv  Pebruarv  1968.  seven  maritime 
anions  be«?an  picketing  the  ship  at  Pier  E. 
contending  they  should  have  JurLsdlctlon 
over  the  conversion  work  This  was  the  period 
of  the  Is  It  a  ship  or  a  building?"  dispute. 
The  city  was  treating  the  vessel  as  a  building 
maimuch  as  it  never  a^-.a  n  would  operate 
as  a  vessel  and  '.he  llih  Coast  Guard  Dls 
trlct  concurred  in  this  position  The  mari- 
time unions,  however  argued  that  the  Queen 
Mary  w.-vs  still  a  ship  and  therefore  thev  were 
entitled  to  any  Jobs  aboard 

The  Queen  Mary  had  been  scheduled  to 
go  Into  the  Naval  Shipyard  drydock  on 
Peb  22,  but  the  picketing  h.tlted  the  move 
The  city  went  to  the  courts  called  on  the 
•AFL-CIOs  top  officers  to  intervene  and  even 
fought  It  out  m  the  Navy  Department  The 
Navy  became  Involved  bec.iuse  ol  charges 
that  putting  the  vessel  Into  the  shipyard 
drydock  would  violate  Navy  regulations  by 
oelng  m  competition  with  private  industry 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ruled  the  charge 
invalid,  however  and  the  drvdock  work 
rin  i.ly  started     45  davs  late 

While  m  drydock.  three  of  the  ship  s  giant 
propellers  and  all  rmir  fin  stahiU/ers  were 
removed  .About  90  hull  openings  were  sealed, 
and  the  hull  was  sandblasted  and  painted 
Although  Cunard  had  sandblasted  and 
painted  the  underv^ater  portions  of  the  hull 
from  time  to  time  the  companv  had  not 
removed  the  paint  atxive  the  water  line  .^ince 
the  ship  originally   was  built 

The  city  decided  to  remove  this  topside 
paint  as  well,  not  only  to  reduce  future 
maintenance  problems,  but  to  protect  the 
•^hip  from  a  potential  tire  hazard  This  work 
actually  was  done  alter  tlie  ship  came  out 
of  drydock 

Considering  that  the  Queen  Marv  is  longer 
than  three  football  fields  is  ll.i  feet  wide, 
and  IS  comparable  m  height  to  a  14-storv 
building,  It  can  be  seen  tliat  removing  paint 
that  had  been  accumulating  for  31  vears 
Would  be  a  formidable  task  The  sandblasting 
contractors  estimated  they  removed  approxi- 
mately )20  tons  of  pamt,  and  the  ellmltiailon 
of  this  weight  airtually  made  the  ship  rloat  an 
inch  and  a  half  higher 

The  pamt  removal  was  almost  like  an 
archeological  expedition  (Jn  some  sections. 
the  paint  was  a  quarter  Inch  thick  Looking 
at  It  in  cross-sectlLin.  an  observer  could  se« 
the  original  red  lead  put  on  the  steel  when 
the  ship  was  built  m  the  mid- tOs  On  top  of 
this  was  layer  after  layer  of  white  paint, 
with  one  grey  streak  that  marked  the  Queens 
wartime  service,  followed  by  additional  lay- 
ers of  while. 

While  the  ship  still  was  in  drydock.  how- 
ever, one  other  major  job  was  accomplished. 
.A  huge  metal  box  was  built  around  the  one 
remaining  propeller  Access  to  the  box  was 
provided  from  the  Interior  of  the  ship,  so 
visitors  to  the  Museum  of  the  Sea  will  be 
able  to  view  the  35-ton.  18-foot-dlameter 
propeller  slowly  revolving. 

Another  pers<jnnel  problem  which  had 
arisen,  whether  the  maritime  wage  rates  or 
those  of  the  building  trades  should  be  used 
on  the  Queen  Mary  conversion  work,  finally 
was  resolved  a-s  a  result  of  lengthy  hearings 
by  'he  state  Lab<jr  Commission 

In  mi»st  instances,  'he  state  ruled  In  favor 
of  the  building  trades'  rates  This  meant  a 
sharp  increase  ;n  c<wts  because  building 
trades  union  wages  generally  are  Jilgher  'han 
those  of  similar  J)bs  in  the  maritime  unions 
The  city  estimated  the  cost  would  be  raised 
at  least  20  per  cent  as  ,^  result  of  the  ruling 
After  the  Queen  Mary  arrived  m  Long 
Beach,  the  city  began  :icceptiiig  proposals  for 
a  master  lease  on  all  commercial  space  to 
be  made  available  On  March  26.  1968.  the 
City  Council  approved  m  principle  the  selec- 
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tlon  of  Diners  Club.  Inc  .  as  master  lessee, 
and   authorized   negotiations  on  a  oontract 

The  25->''ear  !ea«e,  which  give*  the  corpora- 
tion options  to  extend  for  seven  succeselve 
periods  of  Hve  years  each,  also  provides  that 
diners  Queen  Mary  will  pay  the  city  an  an- 
nual minimum  rent  of  (300.000  from  the  first 
through  the  17th  year  of  the  contract,  in- 
creasing to  $500,000  annual  minimum  for 
subsequent  years 

The  corfxtiratlon.  In  .uldltlon.  will  pay  cer- 
tain percentages  of  gross  receipts,  ranging 
from  30  per  cent  on  the  gross  up  to  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  50  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  over  $2 
million  annually 

The  work  of  changing  the  one-time 
Cunard  luxury  liner  to  a  hotel-convention 
center  and  .Museum  ol  the  Sea  is  now  well 
under  wav  The  conversion  contract  calls  for 
It  to  be  completed  by  June  16.  1970  That  Is 
the  snme  date  pl.mned  for  completion  of  the 
supporting  shore  facilities  at  the  permanent 
P.er  J  berth  The  museum  expects,  on  pres- 
ent schedules,  to  open  ;n  December.  1970. 

City  Man.iger  Mansell  has  predicted  that 
the  commercial  areas  aboard  ship  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  by  Aug,  15,  1970,  how- 
ever 

When  completed,  the  Queen  Mary  will  ofTer 
402  staterooms,  all  of  which  have  been  oom- 
ple-ely  rebuilt  or  remodeled. 

The  ballroom  will  .iccommodate  about 
1  000  persons  for  meetings  or  banquets  with 
111  adjacent  room  providing  seating  for  an 
additional  500  There  also  wll:  be  niuneroua 
>ther  roijms  for  receptions,  cocktail  pcu-tlee, 
weddings  or  special  get-togethers.  The  main 
kitchen-gallery  encomp.isses  more  than  16.- 
000  squ.ire  feet,  and  a  second  galley  on  the 
Promenade  Deck  will  .serve  the  six  public 
restaurants 

The  Museum  of  the  Sea.  which  is  'oelng 
planned  and  designed  In  consultation  with 
the  Internationally  known  oceanog^rapher, 
Capt  Jacques-Yves  Cousteau.  will  be  the 
world's  largest  public  attraction  of  Its  type, 
.iccording  to  t.he  California  .Museum  Foun- 
dation. 

Capt.  Cousteau  has  reported  that  the  ex- 
hibits will  be  In  seven  major  sections'  (1) 
the  Queen  Mary  history  and  technology  tour 
exhibits.  (2i  physical  marine  environment, 
'3i  biological  marine  environment.  |4)  the 
^ix  undersea  senses,  i5)  basic  functions  of 
marine  creaturee.  i6»  behavior  of  marine 
animals  and   i7i   miscellaneous  exhibits. 

Related  to  the  museum,  but  or)erated  as 
a  separate  attraction,  will  be  guided  tours  for 
the  public  Plans  are  being  made  to  handle 
2  million  persons  a  year  on  the  tours,  which 
are  expected  to  begin  between  July  1  and 
Aug  15,  1970  The  California  Museum  Foun- 
dation win  conduct  the  tours  on  behalf  of 
the  city. 

Included  In  the  tours  will  be  a  loading 
demonstration  and  display  of  cargo  formerly 
carried  by  the  liner,  an  "abandon  ship"  life- 
boat drill,  visits  to  the  bridge,  an  authentic 
tirst-class  suite  and.  by  comparison,  typical 
quarters  for  the  American  servicemen  who 
rode  her  to  the  fighting  fronts  In  World  War 
II 

One  of  the  newest  developments  for  the 
Queen  Mary  area  Is  the  proposed  aerial  tram- 
way, which  will  run  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  Queen  Mary  site,  across  the 
water  to  a  terminal  .'list  west  of  Pacific  Ter- 
race Center  Diners  Queen  Mary  Corp.  pro- 
poses to  finance  and  build  the  $2  million 
project,  and  will  pay  the  city  10  i)er  cent  of 
gross  revenues  up  to  $750  000  annu.ar.y,  .ir.d 
15  per  cent  above  that  figure.  The  ride  will  be 
capable  of  carrying  between  l,iX)0  and  1,200 
p.issengers  an  hour  m  each  direction. 

Uno^rstandably,  the  size  of  the  Queen 
Mary  project  has  made  It  a  target  lor  some 
criticism,  particularly  on  the  $.31  million  in- 
vestment of  tldelands  oil  funds  City  Man- 
liger  Man.sell  maintains  however,  that  the 
expenditure  Is  an  Investment — one  that  wUl 
bring  direct  returns  of  about  10  per  cent. 
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"1    ooxulder    thM    a   good    InTattmant," 

Mansell  said. 

In  addition,  acquisition  of  the  Qu«en  Mary 

already  has  stimulated  the  local  economy. 
Mansell  gives  the  ship  credit  for  Influencing 
the  decision  of  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  to  sign 
agreements  with  the  city  to  invest  $40  mil- 
lion in  the  West  Beach  redevelopment,  for 
example.  The  Long  Beach  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  had  reported  a  sharp  up- 
surge In  convention  reservations  and  in- 
quiries since  the  advent  of  the  Queen. 

At  a  recent  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner 
honoring  Queen  Mary  lessees,  Jack 
W rather,  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Wrather  Corp.,  predicted  the 
Queen  Mary  will  be  "the  next  primary  tourist 
attraction  In  the  state." 


THE    1969   SEAL  BEACH   BEAUTIFUL 
AWARDS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jun- 
ior Woman's  Club  of  Seal  Beach,  Calif., 
has  successfully  ooncluded  Its  first  Seal 
Beach  Beautiful  campaign. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Lee  Rls- 
ner.  president  of  the  Junior  Woman's 
Club,  and  Mrs.  Mike  Knapp,  chairman 
of  the  Seal  Beach  Beautiful  campaign, 
the  women  presented  awards  to  41  or- 
ganizations and  individuals,  and  14  rec- 
ognition certificates. 

The  objective  of  their  campaign  was 
to  encourage  the  residents  and  busi- 
nesses of  the  area  to  be  more  aware  of 
the  beauty  of  the  community  and  work 
for  its  improvement. 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
women  of  Seal  Beach  for  this  outstand- 
ing endeavor  and  offer  ray  hope  that 
their  efforts  will  continue  and  flourish 
in  future  years. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle about  the  awards  presentation  ban- 
quet from  the  Seal  Beach  Journal: 

BEAUTinCATION  AWARDS  PRESENTKD 

In  an  impressive  ceremony  held  at  the 
Old  Ranch  Country  Club,  attended  by  most 
oi  the  dignitaries  and  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity, the  Seal  Beach  Junior  Woman's 
Club  presented  awards  to  forty-on»'organl- 
/atlons  and  residents,  and  fourteen  Recog- 
nition Certificates  to  others  participating  In 
the    1969    Seal    Beach    Beautiful    Campaign. 

Mrs.  Lee  Rlsner,  president  of  the  Junior 
Woman's  Club,  called  attention  to  the 
awards  presented  for  the  many  remodeling 
projects  and  new  buildings  that  had  been 
constructed  prior  to  this  year,  but  which 
deserved  recognition  for  their  improvement 
to  the  community.  These  projects  were  in- 
cluded In  this  first  year  of  the  program. 

•  I  want  to  thank  the  City  of  Seal  Beach 
.Administrative  Staff,  friends  of  the  club  and 
organizations  who  helped  to  ensure  the 
success  of  Seal  Beach  Beautiful,"  stated  Mrs. 
Rlsner. 

Mrs.  Mike  Knapp.  Chairman  of  Seal  Beach 
Beautiful,  presented  awards  to  the  following: 

In  the  Structures  and  Buildings  Category, 
the  winners  In  each  of  the  seven  divisions 
were:  Institutions:  Seal  Beach  City  Hall,  211 
Eighth  Street:  Commercial — New:  Beverly 
Manor  Convalescent  Hospital,  3000  Beverly 
Manor  Road;  Marina  Veterinary  Clinic,  233 
Seal  Beach  Blvd  :  Old  Ranch  Country  Club, 
3901  Lampson;  Union  Federal  Savings,  12601 
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Seal  Beach  Blvd.;  and  Atlantic  Richfield  Sta- 
tion, 12800  Seal  Beach  Blvd.  Commercial — 
Remodeled:  Bank  of  America,  208  Iilain 
Street.  Industrial:  North  American  Rockwell 
Corp.,  Space  Division — Seal  Beach,  2201  Seal 
Beach  Blvd.  Residential — Single  Family: 
James  Prentice,  202  6th  Street;  A.  N.  Kemp. 
140S  Catalina;  and  George  Falk,  246  16th 
St.  Residential — Multl-Pamlly:  Herbert  Ben- 
edict, 1421  Seal  Way;  Schelblauer  and  Hole- 
man  D'Orleans,  124  1st  Street;  Henry  A. 
Ericksen,  130  5th  Street;  and  C.  A.  Stelnman, 
211  12th  Street.  Housing  Developments: 
Shapell  Industries,  College  Park  East;  and 
Suburbia,  Inc.,  Bridgeport. 

In  the  Advertising  and  Display  Category; 
Ches-Men  Shop  and  Antiques,  211  Main  St. 
(sign  and  vrtndow) ;  The  General  Store.  137''2 
Main  Street  (window  display);  The  Wool 
Merchant,  129 '/j  Main  Street  (sign);  and  La 
Scarpa,   133  Main  Street    (window  display). 

In  the  Beautificatlon  Projects  Category, 
awards  went  to:  The  Leisure  World  Garden 
Club;  The  Golden  Rain  FV)undatlon;  Surf- 
side  Colony,  Ltd.;  Leisure  World  Mutual 
No.  4;  City  of  Seal  Beach;  Shapell  Industries; 
and  Suburbia,  Inc. 

In  the  Special  Awards  Category,  awards 
went  to:  John  Nescher  (John's  Food  King, 
148  Main  St.);  Rita  Herron  (Herron's  of  Seal 
Beach,  214  Main  St.);  Rossmoor  Business 
Center  (North  Seal  Beach  Community 
Center);  Suburbia,  Inc.  (Schooner  Park); 
Shap>eU  Industries  (Park  Dedication);  City 
of  Long  Beach;    and  City  of  Seal  Beach. 

1969  Recognition  Certificates  went  to: 
Leisure  World  Garden  Club;  Woman's  Club 
of  Seal  Beach;  Suburbia,  Inc.;  U.S.  Naval 
Weapons  Station;  P.T.A.  of  Seal  Beach;  Seal 
Beach  School  District;  Seal  Beach  Sport 
Fishing;  Teeples  Garden  Center:  Tomco  Ma- 
rina; Girl  Scout  Troop  It387;  Brownie  Troop 
#996:  Girl  Scout  Juniors  Troop  :f482; 
Brownie   #1051;    and    Brownie   Troop    r840. 

Tree  Fund  Donors  who  were  recognized 
for  their  contributions  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gine  Stegman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stan  Anderson; 
Lioness  Club  of  Seal  Beach;  and  Marina 
Democratic  Club. 

According  to  Mrs.  Rlsner,  137  were  present 
at  the  awards  dirmer,  and  viewed  the  display 
of  future  plans  for  the  City  of  Seal  Beach 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Country  Club.  On  dis- 
play were  drawings  and  models  of  the  Old 
Ranch  Tennis  Club;  the  new  Marina  Com- 
munity Center;  the  proposed  Rossmoor  Park 
Apts.;  and  the  Belmont  Savings  and  Loan 
building,  now  under  construction.  Also  on 
display  were  the  preliminary  renderings  of 
the  old  City  Hall  drawn  in  1929,  and  the 
plans  for  the  existing  North  Seal  Beach  Com- 
munity Center. 

To  help  in  promoting  interest  in  the  Cam- 
paign, four  posters  made  by  students  from 
McGaugh  School,  were  displayed  by  local 
merchants. 

Guest  speaker  for  the  evening  was  Mr. 
David  Johnson,  Project  Architect  for  William 
L.  Perlera  and  Associates,  who  presented  a 
discussion  with  diagrams  and  charts  of  the 
projected  growth  of  Orange  County,  and  for- 
mer planning. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FAMILY 
PLANNING  PROGRAMS— DOMES- 
TIC AND  INTERNATIONAL 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OK   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Earth 
Resources  and  Population,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  released  its  reports  and 
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recommendations  on  Federal  family 
planning  programs — domestic  and  inter- 
natlontil.  For  the  benefit  of  all  my  col- 
leagues I  will  have  this  report  published 
in  the  Record: 

PEOZaAL        GOVEBNMrNT        FAMtLY        PLANNING 

Programs — Domestic  and  International 

(Report  and  recommendations  of  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Elarth  Resources  and 
Population,  House  Republican  Research 
Committee,  Dec.  22. 1969) 

HOUSE   REPITBLICAN    RESEARCH   COMMnTZK 

Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Ohio,  Chairman. 

TASK     FORCE    ON     EARTH     RESOITRCES     AND 
POPULATION 

George  Bush,  Tex.,  Chairman;  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  Kentucky;  Louis  Frey  Jr.,  Florida; 
James  G.  Fulton,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  S. 
Gubser,  California;  FYank  Horton,  New  York; 
Hastings  Keith,  Massachusetts;  Donald  E. 
Lukens.  Ohio;  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  California; 
Charles  A.  Moeher,  Ohio;  Jerry  L.  Pettis, 
California;  Howard  W.  Pollock,  Alaska;  Og- 
den  R.  Reld,  New  York;  Guy  Vander  Jagt, 
Michigan;  John  Wold,  Wyoming. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  of  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Earth  Resources  and  Population  is 
based  upon  extensive  hearings  and  study 
during  the  91st  Congress,  1st  Session.  The 
report  and  the  recommendations  It  contains 
are  directed  toward  ( 1 )  achieving  the  na- 
tional goal  of  providing  family  planning  serv- 
ices '  to  the  5.3  million  American  women  who 
wish  and  need  such  services,  but  who  cannot 
afford  or  are  unable  to  obtain  these  services, 
and  (2»  demonstrating  America's  concern 
over  and  commitment  to  meet  the  critical 
problems  posed  by  the  world  population  ex- 
plosion. 

POPULATION 

Modern  medicine  and  advances  In  nutri- 
tion have  cut  the  death  rates  throughout 
the  world,  producing  a  fantastic  population 
growth  rate. 

It  took  all  of  history,  until  about  1830,  for 
the  world's  population  to  reach  1  billion. 

In  1930,  100  years  later,  world  population 
reached  2  billion. 

In  1960,  30  years  later,  world  pK^pulatlon 
reached  3  billion. 

By  1975,  It  is  anticipated  that  the  world 
population  will  be  4  billion.  (Current  world 
population  Is  3.5  billion.) 

The  current  rate  of  population  growth  is 
2  ^r  per  year  or  70  million  per  year.  If  this  rate 
of  growth  continues,  we  will  reach  a  world 
popvlation  of  7  billicn  by  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

The  most  frightening  aspect  of  this  growth 
rate  is  that  if  It  continues,  we  will  have  14 
billion  people  or  four  times  our  present  popu- 
lation by  2015.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  said:  "Either  the  birth  rate 
must  come  down  or  the  death  rate  must  go 
back  up." 

Rates  of  growth  are  significantly  higher  in 
the  less-developed  ctmntries 

Latin  America — 3  Tc  per  year. 

Africa — 2.3rc  per  year  with  a  high  death 
rate. 

India — 2.5':c  per  year. 

Pakistan — 2.7%  per  year. 

Both  India  and  Pakistan  have  large  family 
planning  programs  which  can  suppress  their 
growth  rates  if  the  programs  are  successful. 

Tli^l^lted  States  has  a  growth  rate  of  1%. 
At  the  present  rate,  our  fKiptilation  will  in- 
crease from  its  present  205  million  to  300 
million  by  the  year  2000. 


'  Family  planning  programs  are  designed 
to  provide  the  education,  materials,  and 
services  that  are  necessary  in  planning  preg- 
nancies when  they  are  desired  as  well  as  to 
prevent  unwanted  pregnancies. 
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Population  grotctK:  Its  relationahip  to  GNP 
and  the  jtandard  of  living 
The  rate  at  which  a  country  can  Increaae 
Its  Gross  National  Product  is  limited  by 
av&HablUty  of  labor,  capital,  and  land,  and 
how  efflclenUy  It  can  use  all  three  TTie  GNP 
rises  with  population  growth,  but  per  capita 
G>rp  decreases  Por  a  country  to  Just  main- 
tain the  standard  of  living  for  Its  people.  It 
must  be  able  to  double  Its  GNP  m  tiie  period 
In  which  It  doubles  Us  population  To  Im- 
prove its  standard  of  living  of  Its  people.  It 
must  more  than  double  its  ONP  in  that  Ume 

Age  distribution  with  a  population    Its  effect 
on  population  growth. 

In  the  developed  countries  such  as  the  U  3 
or  Sweden,  there  are  more  people  ;n  the  labor 
force  age  i  18-65 1  than  there  are  children 
But  in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  there 
are  more  people  under  15  years  of  age  than 
in  the  iab<5r  force  age  group  The  larger  num- 
ber of  dependent  children  relative  to  the 
number  of  persons  In  the  labor  force,  the 
greater  the  economic  burden  of  dependency 
A  high  percentage  of  dependent  children  pro- 
duces more  spending  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, restricts  both  private  and  public 
savings  and  Inhibits  productive  investment 
It  also  me.ins  more  persons  entering  the  age 
of  fertility  than  leaving  the  age  of  fertility 
each  year  further  driving  up  the  population 
growth  rate. 

The  earth  ha3  limited  rpsourceg 

The  problem  of  population  growth  Is  more 
an  economic  and  p>olltlcal  one  than  It  Is  a 
food  and  nutrition  problem  We  are  physi- 
cally limited  to  the  amount  of  land  to  pro- 
duce our  f<x)d.  water  to  nourish  the  ;and  and 
minerals  to  produce  our  energy  However, 
our  resources  aje  ample  to  provide  for  the 
next  3  .)r  4  additional  billion  people  It  is  the 
cultivation,  production,  storage,  and  distri- 
bution of  these  resources  that  presents  an 
enormous  challenge  to  our  technological 
abilities  We  will  have  to  get  the  resources  to 
the  people  or  the  people  to  the  resources  But 
then  what  about  beyond  the  next  3  or  4  bil- 
lion people? 

THE  DOMESTIC  PROBLEM 

The  need  for  familtj  planning  sertHces 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  5  3 
million  American  women  aged  18-44  who 
wish  and  need  family  planning  services,  but 
who  cannot  afford  such  services  -  They  rep- 
resent one  out  of  five  of  all  US  women  of 
repri-xl.ictlve  age  who  need  prf>tectlon  against 
unwanted  pregnancy  The  (estimate  of  53 
million  is  arrived  at  bv  subtracting  from  the 
total  number  of  women  aged  18-44  now  living 
in  poverty  or  near  poverrv  .tnd  estimated  10" 
who  are  Infertile  and  15 '~  who  are  having 
or  want  a  pregnancy  at  any  given  time  This 
calculation  a,ssumes  that  poor  pirents  will 
want  and  have  the  average  of  three  children 
that  they,  like  other  Americans,  say  they  pre- 
fer and  will  be  potential  contraceptive  pa- 
tients only  when  they  are  not  having  these 
desired   pregnancies 

Available  data  Indicates  a  maximum  of 
only  700  CMX)  women  in  these  income  groups 
are  currenMy  receiving  effective  family  plan- 
ning help  from  all  public  and  private 
agencies  combined  This  includes  250.000 
low-income  patients  served  bv  Planned  Pa- 
renthood affiliates  and  an  estimated  450.000 
served  by  hospitals,  public  health  clinics. 
and  other  -«rvices 

Thus,  seven  nut  'if  eight  of  the  5  3  million 
women  who  want  and  need  family  planning 
assistance  are  denied  effective  ^rvices 

TTiese  s'atlstics  are  well  accepted  by  the 
family  planning  e.xperta  both  Inside  and  out- 
side of  government  They  are  a  result  of  a 
special  survey  by  the  US.  Bureau  of  Census 


'Planned  Parenth)Od  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica. Five  Million  Women.  New  York,  N  Y . 
1967 
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In  March  of  1966  An  analysis  of  these  sta- 
tistics by  the  Planned  Parenthood-World 
Population  Research  Department  also  shows 
that  of  these  5  3  million  women : 

Most  live  in  cities — only  395.000.  or  7  5  per- 
cent, of  the  5  3  million  women  live  on  farms 
About  1.580.000.  or  30  percent,  live  In  small 
towns  in  rtiral  areas  lE^stlmate  on  basis  of 
population  patterns  prevalent  at  time  of  the 
1960  censusi  The  rest,  oter  3.3  million  of 
them  lire  m  the  Sation'i  cities  More  than 
half,  2.063,000  are  concentrated  in  the  coun- 
try's 110  largest  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas 
•*lth  populations  of  250.000  persons  or  more. 

.Most  live  in  or  near  povery  areas — nearly 
half    of    the    target    group    live    within    the 

poverty  areas'  officially  designated  In  most 
U  S  communities  for  concentrated  attention 
by  the  War  on  Poverty  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  estimates  that  approxi- 
mately another  20  percent  live  in  neighbor- 
hoods adjacent  to  official     poverty  areas  " 

Most  who  need  help  are  white — seven  out 
of  10  women  m  the  target  group,  or  3.695,000 
are  white  Only  three  out  of  t«n,  or  1,585.000. 
are  non. white  Because  non-whites  are  dis- 
proportionately poor  however,  more  than 
half  of  the  3  1  million  fertile  non-whlie 
•Aomen  not  .seeking  pregnancy  need  family 
planning  help  compared  to  one  out  of  six 
of  the  23  million  white  wtimen  In  the  Census 
Bureau  s  Northeast,  North  Central  and  West- 
ern regions,  there  are  approximately  four 
whites  m  the  target  group  t<^)  each  non-white: 
even  m  the  16  state.s  of  the  Census  Bureau's 
Southern  region,  there  are  three  whites  to 
every  two  non-whites  iln  the  South,  how- 
ever, two- thirds  of  all  fertile  non-white  wom- 
en not  currently  .seeking  pregnancy  need 
family  planning  help,  as  against  approxi- 
mately one-rhlrd  lii  the  rest  of  the  nation  i 

Most  are  self-supporting  — more  than  4.- 
500.000  or  86  "c  of  the  women  In  the  target 
population  live  in  families  which  support 
themselves  Only  14  :  .  or  about  750.000.  live 
In  fiimllles  whose  major  source  of  support  is 
public  welfare  a.ssistance 

Many  work,  but  most  must  stay  home — 
nearly  half  of  the  women  in  the  target 
group — over  2  3  mllllon--work  at  some  gain- 
ful occupation  at  least  part  of  the  year  Al- 
most one  In  rive  or  940  OOO  are  employed  full 
time. 

Most  stay  put-  Seven  out  of  eight  women 
In  the  Uirget  group— or  4  6  mlUlon^Uved 
In  the  same  county  over  at  least  the  preced- 
ing 12  month  period  Two  out  of  three  or 
3  4  million  did  not  move  at  all. 

Most  are  married  -nearly  five  out  of  six 
women  In  the  target  group — or  4  4  million  — 
are,  or  have  been,  married  Three  out  of  live 
or  3  1  million,  are  married  and  currently  liv- 
ing with  their  husbands  One  out  of  four^ 
1  2  million — Is  separated,  w^idowed.  or  di- 
vorced   One  In  six  is  single 

Most  have  gone  to  high  school — three  out 
of  four  of  the  women  In  the  target  group — 
nearly  four  million  of  them-  have  had  some 
high  .school  The  median  number  of  grades 
completed  is  1 1  More  than  four  out  of  10 — 
or  2  2  million  of  them-are  high  school  grad- 
uates One  out  of  10  has  had  some  college 
education.  Only  one  (jf  four  members  of  tar- 
get gniup-less  than  14  million — has  had 
only  a  grade  school  education. 

Most  are  young,  but  children  come  fast — ■ 
their  median  iige  Is  30.  and  seven  out  of  10 
currently  have  3  children  or  less.  More  than 
half  of  the  women  at  age  27  already  have 
three  children  or  more,  with  17  chlldbearing 
Years  ihead  of  them  One  out  of  five  of  the 
570.000  women  In  the  target  group  aged  18-19 
already  has  at  legist  one  rhlld,  compared  to 
one  out  of  12  non-poor  women  of  this  age. 
Similarly  almost  one-tlfth  of  the  2  6  million 
poor  women  under  age  30  have  4  or  more 
children,  compared  to  one  out  of  28  non- 
poor  women 

Studies  ai&o  demonstrate  clearly  that  the 
larger  the  family  size,  the  higher  the  risk 
of  economic  instability  or  of  p>overty 
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with  the  etvftctment  of  Titles  IV.  V.  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  has  been 
government  policy  to  share  federal  funds  in 
the  form  of  grants  to  health  departments, 
hospitals,  and  any  public  or  non-profit  volun- 
tary organizations  to  provide  inexpensive  or 
free  family  planning  services  for  low  Income 
and  poverty  families  or  Individuals.  Under 
titles  IV  and  V.  up  to  75':  of  the  coist  of 
fanruly  planning  services  is  authorized.  Title 
XIX  provides  for  federal  sharing  from  50'^ 
to  83':  of  cost£  provided  by  a  state.  The  per- 
centage increase  in  appropriated  funds  for 
family  planning  programs  under  Title  V  has 
been  signlflcant  in  the  past  two  years.  How- 
ever, the  base  was  low  and  the  current  ap- 
propriation Lif  about  $30  million  is  far  from 
the  $150  to  $170  million  needed  in  federal 
lands  for  these  grants  and  contracts 
Inadequate  delivery  system  for  family 
planning  .seritces 

The  Task  Force  and  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration recognize  that  the  major  problem  in 
prvividing  family  planning  services  to  the 
needy  lies  in  the  area  of  inefficient  delivery 
systems  of  medical  seruces  It  was  also  ap- 
l>arent  to  the  Task  Force  that  even  if  large 
amounts  of  money  were  irrunedlately  avail- 
able to  provide  family  planning  services,  the 
money  could  not  be  effectively  utilized  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  organized  delivery 
systems 

To  correct  this  inadequacy.  Secretary  Rob- 
ert Finch  made  a  reorganization  within  HEW 
and  established  the  Center  for  Family  Plan- 
ning Services  within  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  .■Administration  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Task  Force.  Dr  Roger  Ege- 
berg.  Assistant  Secretary  lor  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  stated  his  desire  to  create 
a  self  standing  Family  Planning  Institute 
•A'lthin  three  years. 

.Another  concern  of  the  Task  Force  was 
the  destiny  of  the  successful  OEO  community 
family  planning  demonstration  projects.  Tlie 
OEO  family  planning  projects  are  the  most 
successful  community  projects  that  the 
agency  has  developed 

There  is  a  need  for  better  coordination  of 
gvivernment  family  planning  programs. 
President  Nixon  recogn;zed  this  fact  and 
stressed  the  need  for  intergoverntnent  co- 
ordination of  these  programs  with  those  of 
HEW  s  in  his  Population  Message  This 
revsp(.)iisibllity  for  coordination  he  assigned, 
at  the  highest  level,  to  his  Special  Assistant 
for  Urban  Affairs  demonstrating  the  prioritv 
which  his  .Administration  gives  to  the 
problem. 

Hcsic   'csearch 

Increased  basic  research  to  develop  a  more 
convenient  contraceptive  isuch  as  a  once 
a  month  pill  or  an  Injection)  as  well  as  a 
male  contraceptive  was  stressed  by  every 
witness  that  testified  before  the  Task  Force 
on  pi>piilatlon  matters. 

Currently,  approximately  $30  million  is 
t>eing  spent  annually  on  this  type  of  research 
of  which  about  $13  million  came  from  the 
Federal  treasury  in  FT  '69  The  remainder 
h'is  been  provided  by  ln:iependent  non-profit 
i'rga:azations  and  the  phairmaceutical  manu- 
facturers The  majority  of  witnesses  felt  that 
this  should  be  increased  to  $150  million  over 
the  next  five  \ears  with  at  least  $100  million 
coming  from  Federal  funds  Tliis  Ipvel  of 
funding.  It  was  felt,  would  almost  certainly 
assure  success  in  developing  acceptable  con- 
traceptives 

A  major  criteria  of  a  successful  contracep- 
tive is  low  cost  For  this  reason  it  is  wn- 
reall.'tlc  to  believe  that  the  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  would  willingly  on  their  own 
spend  the  money  necessary  for  such  develop- 
ment in  the  short  time  period  that  is  criti- 
cally needed  for  this  development  However, 
with  a  big  rest  arch  assist  from  the  Federal 
government.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pliarmaceu- 
tlcal  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  produce 
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and  market  inexpensive  contracep'tlve  drugs 
successfully  by  the  mid  1970's. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    PROBLEM 

To  understand  the  enormity  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion  in  the  under-developed  coun- 
tries, one  must  realize  the  fantastic  success 
that  modern  sanitation  and  medicine  has 
achieved  in  reducing  death  rates  In  these 
countries.  Up  until  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II.  birth  rates  and  death  rates  were  at 
about  the  same  levels  In  the  past  25  years 
death  rates  have  dropped  so  rapidly  In  these 
less  developed  countries,  while  birth  rates 
have  remained  almost  constant  that  the 
population  growth  rates  are  between  2.3  "^c 
and  3';  . 

\t  these  rates  of  growth,  populations 
treble  in  a  30  to  35  year  period.  If  these  rates 
were  to  continue,  the  populations  would 
treble  again  in  only  a  15  to  20  year  period. 
The  average  age  levels  of  these  populations 
will  continue  to  decline  thus  creating  a  child 
dependency  level  that  the  productive  age 
groups  could  not  possibly  support.  Currently, 
the  percentage  of  dependent  children  (under 
15  years  old)  in  the  less  developed  countries 
runs  between  40  and  50  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  US   this  figure  is  around  30%. 

.As  A  I,D,  Administrator.  Dr,  John  Hannah 
has  pointed  out:  "Overpopulation  and  un- 
derdevelopment go  hand  in  hand.  The  nation 
with  jiopulatlon  growth  equal  to  or  In  excess 
of  economic  growth  Is  In  real  trouble.  Unless 
poor  countries  with  too  high  birth  rates  do 
something  about  reducing  them.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  solve  the  problem  of 
development  " 

The  leadership  of  these  countries  has  full 
cocnlzance  of  their  problem.  The  United 
Nations  Development  Program  Is  giving  pop- 
ulation control  programs  a  high  priority. 
Secretary-General  U  Thant  has  pledged  ex- 
panded support  for  population  activities  and 
established  u  new  trust  fund  with  which  to 
.iccomplish  these  activities  President  Nixon. 
in  his  Population  Message,  emphasized  the 
need   for  supporting  these  activities. 

Lacking  a  national  policy  on  population 
creates  the  most  difficult  problem  facing 
the  United  States  in  providing  direct  support 
to  the  under-developed  countries  in  popula- 
tion control  problems.  The  United  States 
becomes  suspect  in  her  motives  for  promot- 
iv.a  these  population  programs  without  one 
of  her  own  Also,  in  several  of  the  Latin 
.American  countries  a  direct  support  approach 
is  entirely  unacceptable  to  the  recipients  be- 
cause of  religious  barriers.  However,  we  have 
learned  that  indirect  support  through  inde- 
pendent and  international  organizations  in 
these  cases  has  proven  to  be  successful  and 
IS  tienerally  desired,  though  not  officially,  by 
the  recipient  countries. 

TRESIDENT    NIXON'S    POPULATION    MESSAGE 

In  his  Population  Message.  President 
Nixon  established  a  national  goal:  "The  pro- 
vision of  adequate  family  planning  services 
u-ithin  the  next  five  years  to  all  those  who 
want  them   but  cannot  afford  them." 

The  President  emphasized  the  following 
areas  of  government  support  and  action: 

1.  Increased  research 

2.  More  trained  people  to  work  in  popula- 
tion and  family  planning  programs,  both  In 
this   country   and    abroad, 

3.  Expanded  and  better  domestic  family 
planning  services  supported  by  the  federal 
government. 

4  Pull  cooperation  from  the  United  States 
with  the  leadership  of  the  United  Nations. 
its  specialized  agencies,  and  other  interna- 
tional bodies  in  responding  to  the  problems 
of  world  population  growth 

The  President  charged  his  Assistant  for 
Trban  Affairs  with  the  responsibility  to  co- 
ordinate the  project  of  attracting  people  to 
i»ork  in  family  planning  progframs.  This 
project  will  have  the  participation  of  the 
Secretaries    of    State.    Interior,    HEW,    and 
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Labor,  along  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
AID  and  the  Director  of  OEO. 

The  President  charged  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  with  the  responsibility  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  major  family  planning  services  of 
his  agency,  and  a  separate  unit  to  deal  with 
family  planning  services  within  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
has  now  been  established.  The  President  di- 
rected the  Director  of  the  OEO  to  extend 
the  family  planning  activities  of  the  agency- 
supported  community  action  demonstration 
projects  to  help  achieve  the  national  goal. 

The  President  stressed  the  need  for  co- 
ordination of  domestic  family  planning 
programs  between  HEW  and  OEO  and  that 
this  coordination  include  the  private  sector 
as  well  as  state  and  local  governments.  The 
President  said:  "It  would  be  unrealistic  for 
the  Federal  government  alone  to  shouider 
the  entire  burden,  but  this  Administration 
does  accept  a  clear  responsibility  to  provide 
essential  leadership." 

AGENCY   ACTIVITY 

During  fiscal  year  1969.  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  approved  79 
project  grants  extending  family  planning 
services  to  the  poor  in  41  states.  The  grants, 
administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  are 
authorized  under  the  1967  amendments  to 
Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Children's  Bureau  administers 
grants  to  the  states  for  maternal  .ind  child 
health  services,  of  which  family  planning  is 
a  part.  The  FY  '69  family  planning  project 
grants  were  awarded  to: 

Alabama — S267.500  to  Jefferson  County  De- 
partment of  Health,  Dr.  Mary  J.  Tiller,  for 
services  in  Birmingham. 

Arizona — $186,300  to  Maricopa  County 
Health  Department,  Dr.  Pearl  M.  Tang,  for 
services  in  Phoenix;  $25,792  to  Arizona  De- 
partment of  Health.  Dr.  Putnam,  for  services 
in  Yuma. 

Arkansas — $115,000  to  Arkansas  State 
Board  of  Health,  Dr.  B.  J.  Reaves,  for  services 
In  East  Arkansas;  $151,542  to  Arkansas  State 
Health  Department,  Dr.  Reginald  Ramsay, 
for  services  in  Little  Rock. 

California — $43,500  to  Sacramento  County 
Health  Department,  Dr.  Nemat  O.  Horhanl, 
for  services  in  Sacramento:  $76,000  to  Orange 
County  Health  Department.  Dr.  Emma  B. 
Wharton,  for  services  in  Orange  County; 
$18,000  to  Planned  Parenthood  Association 
of  San  Diego  County,  tVillard  Johnson,  for 
services  In  San  Diego;  $110,156  to  San 
Bernardino  County  Health  Department,  Dr. 
Sue  Anne  Senoss,  for  services  in  San 
Bernardino:  $124.834. to  Contra-Costa  County 
Health  Department,  Dr.  Glen  Kent,  for  serv- 
ices in  Contra-Costa  County;  $26,500  to 
Solano  County  Department  of  Public  Health. 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Mello.  for  services  in  Solano 
County;  $68,400  to  Berkeley  Department  of 
Public  Health.  Dr.  Alan  Poord,  for  services 
in  Berkeley;  $81,500  to  Alameda  County  De- 
partment of  Health.  Dr.  Stewart  B.  Gross, 
for  services  In  Alameda  County;  $69,884  to 
San  Mateo  County  Department  of  Health.  Dr. 
Jane  Selzer,  for  services  in  San  Mateo 
County. 

Colorado — $112,500  to  Department  of 
Health  and  Hospitals,  Dr.  Horace  E.  Thomp- 
son, for  services  In  Denver. 

Connecticut — $40,300  tc  New  Haven  Health 
Department,  Dr.  Dorothy  Brockway,  for  serv- 
ices in  New  Haven;  $19,600  to  Planned  Par- 
enthood League  of  Connecticut,  Dr.  Virginia 
M.  Stuermer,  for  services  in  Waterbury; 
$20,000  to  Bridgeport  Chapter  of  Planned 
Parenthood  League  of  Connecticut,  Francis 
H.  McCoy,  for  services  In  Bridgeport. 

Delaware— $122,250  to  Delaware  State 
Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Catherine  B,  Middleton, 
for  services  In  Dover. 

Florida — $322,157  to  Florida  State  Board 
of  Health,  Dr.  Betty  J.  Vaughn,  for  services 
in  Miami;  $108,300  to  Florida  State  Board  of 
Health.   Dr.   John   S.   Neill,   for   services   in 
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Tampa;  $00,000  to  Florida  State  Board  of 
Health.  Paul  W.  Hughes,  for  services  in  Fort 
Lauderdale;  $96,101  to  Florida  SUte  Board 
of  Health,  Dr.  C.  L.  Brumback,  for  services  in 
Palm  Beach. 

Georgia — $110,000  To  Fulton-DeKalb  Hos- 
pital Authority,  Eh-.  Robert  A.  Hatcher,  for 
services  in  Atlanta:  $48,882  to  Hall  County 
Department  of  Health.  Dr.  H.  H.  Lancaster, 
for  services  in  Gainesville. 

Hawaii— $87,300  to  Hawaii  Planned  Parent- 
hood. Inc.,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Noyes.  for  services 
In  Honolulu. 

Idaho — $85,000  to  Idaho  Department  of 
Health.  Dr.  J.  R.  Marks,  for  services  In  Boise. 

Illinois — $341,700  to  City  of  Chicago  Board 
of  Health.  Dr.  Donaldson  F.  Rawlings.  for 
services  In  Chicago;  $67,300  to  Peoria  City 
Health  Department.  Dr.  Fred  Long,  for  s'  - 
ices  In  Peoria. 

Indiana— $244,000  to  Indiana  University 
Foundation.  Dr,  Joseph  F.  Thompson,  for 
services  in  Indianapolis. 

Iowa — $40,052  to  Iowa  State  Department 
of  Health.  Robert  L.  Webber,  for  services  in 
Des  Moines. 

Kansas — $184,000  to  Kansas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Dr.  Patricia  T.  Schloesser.  for 
services  in  Topeka. 

Kentucky— $89,000  to  Kentucky  State  De- 
partment of  Health.  Dr.  Jo  Anne  Sexton,  for 
services  in  Covington. 

Louisiana — $596,539  to  Louisiana  Family 
Planning  Program,  Dr.  Joseph  D,  Beaslev.  for 
services  In  New  Orleans. 

Maine — $30,000  to  State  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare,  Dr.  Helen  C.  Provost,  for 
services  in  Portland. 

Maryland — $91,300  to  Slnal  Hospital  of 
Baltimore.  Dr.  Leon  Gordls.  for  services  in 
Baltimore-Sinai  Hospital:  $419,800  to  Baltl- 
inore  City  Department  of  Health,  Dr.  Kath- 
leen A.  Swallow,  for  services  in  Baltimore 
City:  $165,287  to  Maryland  Department  of 
Health.  Dr.  J.  King  B.  E.  Seegar.  Jr..  for 
services  in  Prince  Georges  County. 

Michigan — $175,000  to  Planned  Parent- 
hood League,  Inc.,  Frances  Levlne,  for  serv- 
ices in  Detroit:  $48,000  to  Michigan  State 
Department  of  Public  Health.  Dr.  R.  Gerald 
Rice,  for  services  in  Flint:  $50,000  to  Michi- 
gan State  Department  of  Public  Health,  Dr. 
R.  Gerald  Rice,  for  .services  in  Grand  Rapids; 
$87,000  to  Michigan  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Dr,  R.  Gerald  Rice,  for  services 
in  Saginaw:  $25,000  to  Berrien  County  Health 
Department,  Dr.  Robert  P.  Locey,  for  serv- 
ices in  St.  Joseph. 

Minnesota — $65,000  to  Minneapolis  Health 
Department,  Dr.  Evelyn  E.  Hartman,  for  serv- 
ices in  Minneapolis:  $55,800  to  St.  Paul  Bu- 
reau of  Health.  Dr.  Erick  Y.  Hakanson.  for 
services  in  St.  Paul:  $50,110  to  Duluth  De- 
partment of  Health.  Dr.  A,  J,  Houglum.  for 
.services  in  Duluth. 

Mississippi — $100,000  to  Universitv  Missis- 
sippi Medical  Center.  Dr.  Georee  Huggins, 
for  services  in  Mississippi-Delta  Counties; 
$66,000  to  Mississippi  State  Board  cxf  Health, 
Dr.  William  E.  Riecken.  for  services  in  Jack- 
son. 

Missouri — $112,000  to  City  of  St.  Louis  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Hospitals.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Smiley,  for  services  in  St.  Louis;  $169,058 
to  Kansas  City  Department  of  Health.  Dr. 
Edwin  O.  Wicks,  for  sen-icee  in  Kansas  City; 
$55,000  to  St.  Louis  County  Department  of 
Health,  Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Maze,  for  services  in 
St.  Louis  County. 

Nebraska — $150,800  to  Omaha-Douglas 
County  Board  of  Health.  Efr.  Matilda  S.  Mc- 
Intlre.  for  services  in  Omaha. 

Nevada— $26,641  to  Reno-Washoe  EHstrict 
Health  Department,  Dr.  W.  E.  Winlkow.  for 
services  in  Reno. 

New  Hampshire — $10,400  to  Planned  Par- 
enthood Association  of  the  Upper  Valley, 
Linda  L.  Van  Wyk.  for  services  in  Lebanon'; 
$45,000  to  State  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare,  Dr.  Selma  R.  Deltch,  for  services 
in  Concord. 
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New  Jersey — •270  400  to  New  Jeni«y  Col- 
leKe  >{  Me<<lclne  and  Dentistry.  Dr  Harold  A 
KAmlnetakv.    for    services    in    Newark 

New  York— •1.5«3.00O  to  N«^  York  City 
Health  Department,.  Dr  David  Harris,  for 
genrlcee  In  Seu:  York  City  »93.800  to  Onan- 
(}a«a  County  Heilth  Department.  Dr  V!r- 
glnii  Harris,  for  services   in  Syracuse 

North  Carolina-  •141.700  to  State  Board 
of  Health.  Dr  John  T  King,  for  services  In 
Nash-Bdgeoomb:  193  143  to  Mecklenburg 
County  Department  ol  Health,  Betty  Kezlah 
for  services  in  Charlotte 

Ohio— » lie  (MK)  to  Board  ot  Health— Toledo 
District.  Dr  Effle  O  Ellis  for  services  in 
Toledo  »94.000  to  Dayton  Division  of  Health. 
Dr  Albert  HlrsheUner,  fjr  services  In  Day- 
ton »152  700  to  Ohio  State  Department  of 
Health  Dr  Effle  O  EaUs.  for  services  in 
Columbus.  I202.074  to  Cincinnati  College  or 
Medicine  Dr  Richard  Stander.  for  services 
In  CiTicinriatx. 

Oklahomar-^  139.000  to  Tulsa  CUy-County 
Health  Department.  Dr  George  W  Prothro. 
for  services  m  Tulsa.  Ml  300  to  Oklahoma 
State  Department  if  Health.  Dr  Charles  E 
Oreen.  for  services  in  Lavoton 

Oregon— •! 33  000  to  Oregon  State  Board 
of  Health.  Dr   Carl  O    .\shley.  for  services  In 

Portland 

Perfnsylvania— «316  6e7  to  Better  Family 
Planfllftg.  Inc  .  Herbert  J  Hutton.  for  services 
:n  Philadelphia 

Puerto  Rico— •325.702  to  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  Medical  School.  Dr  Antoulo  S. 
Medina,  for  services  In  San  Juan.  »260.000  to 
Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Health.  Juan  J 
Hernadez-Clbes.  fir  services  in  North  East 
Dxitrict 

Rhode  Island— •60.000  to  State  Department 
of  Health.  Dr  John  F  Hogan.  for  services  in 
providence . 

South  Carolina— •57.000  to  South  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Health.  Dr.  J  C  Hedden.  for 
services  in  SpartanabtLrg. 

Tennessee  -  •481. OOO  to  State  Department 
of  Public  Health.  Dr  R  H  Hutcheson.  Jr . 
for  services  m  Memphis. 

Texas— 4248.500  to  City  of  Houston  Health 
Department.  Dr  C  A.  Calhoun,  for  services 
in  Houston.  »236.00O  'o  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  School  at  Dallas.  Dr 
Jack  A  Pritchard.  for  services  in  Dallas. 
»1 15,000  to  Texas  State  Health  Depar-ment. 
Dr  John  R  Copenhaver.  for  services  In 
Starr-Hidalgo  and  Cameron  Counties 

Virginia-  »260  OiX)  to  Vlr(?lnla  State  Health 
Department  Dr  James  J  Dunne,  for  serv- 
ices   m    Richmond. 

Washington-  8171.000  to  Washington  State 
Department  of  Health.  Dr  Jess  B  Splelholz. 
for  services  In  Seattle. 

West  Virginia — «lu0.000  to  West  Virginia 
Deportment  of  Health.  Dr  Frederick  H. 
Dobbs.  for  services  In  Ohio  Counts 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  has  executed  a  re- 
organization within  his  Department  The 
reorganization 

lai  Moved  'he  Children's  Bureau  from 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

lb)  Transferred  the  health  pn>grama  ad- 
ministered by  the  Children's  Bureau  t«  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration where  'hey  will  comprise  a  new  ^^rga- 
nlzational  unit 

ic)  Established  a  separate  unit  for  family 
planning  within  HSHMA 

The  coordination  of  HEW  and  OEO  family 
plann.nK  proiframs  will  require  testing  sev- 
eral approaches  before  a  final  arrangement  is 
effected 

The  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Urban 
Affairs  and  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
mounted  a  study  of  manpower  needs  and 
training  programs  for  domestic  and  interna- 
tional populaUon  activities.  This  report  Is 
expected  to  be  completed  very  soon 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  awarded  66  new  con- 
tracts this  year  m  contraceptive  development. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  contracU  are  with  unlversltleB.  non- 
profit organizations,  and  pharmaceutical 
companies  in  '24  state*  and  Canada  Approxi- 
mately »2  75  million  in  fiscal  year  1969  funds 
have  been  ullocated  to  these  contracts 

The  new  contraceptive  development  con- 
tracw  deal  with  research  In  four  basic  areas 

1  Maturation  and  frrtilizing  capacity  of 
rpermatoziM — The  goal  Is  the  development 
of  modern  contraceptives  administered  to 
men  or  women  which  alter  normal  sperm 
devekipmeiit  m  the  reproductive  tract  of  the 
male  or  female 

2  Ui-iduct  function  and  gamete  trans- 
port —These  studies  could  result  In  develop- 
ment of  a  means  through  which  Interference 
with  the  nirrmal  r  unctions  of  the  ductal  mus- 
culature, cilia,  or  secreUiry  cells  would  pre- 
vent fertlll/atlon 

3  Corpus  luteum  function.— U  the  corpus 
luteum  Is  found  to  be  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  reproductive  process  follow- 
ing ovulation  in  humans,  interruption  of  its 
function  by  means  of  normally  occurring 
luteolytlc  or  antl-progeetatlonal  agents 
should  produce  temporary  sterility 

4  The  biology  at  the  pre- implantation 
ovum  The  goal  Is  the  development  of  new 
contraceptives  which  would  prevent  ovula- 
tion or  interfere  with  the  development  or 
implantatlor.  of  the  fertilized  ovum 

As  a  vlUl  adjunct  to  the  development  of 
new  contraceptive  methods,  the  Center  Is 
also  launching  a  contract  program  In  the 
behavioral  sciences  to  enable  action  programs 
in  family  planning  U>  be  based  on  sound 
research  to  .iccess  the  effects  of  population 
-j-ends  on  the  future,  and  to  investigate  the 
racu>rs  influencing  the  use  of  contraceptive 
methods. 

Nine  new  contracts  in  the  social  sciences 
totalling  approximately  $250,000  have  been 
let   in   the   tuUowlng   areas 

1.  Antecdmts.  processes,  and  conse- 
quences of  population  structure,  distribu- 
tion, and  change  — Special  Importance  Is 
attached  to  the  interrelationships  between 
economic  factors  and  population  growth, 
structure,  .md  distribution  for  this  and  other 
nations  and  for  national  subgroups. 

2.  Trends  in  fertility  and  related  vari- 
abU-s — Major  concern  focuses  on  such  vari- 
ables as  marriage  rates,  age  at  marriage,  the 
incidence  if  .ibortlon.  trends  In  divorce,  and 
changes  In  attitudes  toward  chlldbearlng. 
lamlly  sue.  and  methods  of  fertility  control 
Emphasis  Is  on  developing  a  broader  data 
base  for  more  rapid  determination  of  trends 
and  the   factors  .ilfectlng   them. 

3.  Family  structure,  sexual  behairior,  and 
the  relatioruhip  betneen  rhildbearing  pat- 
terns arvd  child  dereiopment.- Ultimately 
the  factors  ailecUng  trends  In  fertility  will 
express  themaelvea  mainly  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  family  Changes  In  family  struc- 
ture, sexual  behavior  in  and  outside  of  mar- 
riage, ind  the  process  of  socialization  for 
marriage  and  p.irenthood  will  all  be  Investl- 
>;ated  as  potentuU  influences  on  fertility. 

4.  Population  policies.-  Concern  with 
problems  if  population  growth  leads  ulti- 
mately to  questions  of  public  policy. 
Research  Is  needed  on  the  ways  by  which 
population  growth  or  movement  are  influ- 
enced by  public  policy  and  the  effects  upon 
population  of  policies  already  adopted  re- 
k;ardiug  family  planning  programs,  welfare 
payments,  parity  payments,  tax  exemptions 
and  allowances,  to  name  a  few. 

rHE    PRIVATE    SEITOR 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  agencies — 
private,  governmental.  InternaUonal— have 
commuted  their  resources  to  deal  with  the 
population  problem"  It  may  suffice  here  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  private  organizi- 
tlons  which  have  pioneered  In  this  fleld  and 
which  have  accumulated,  over  the  years.  *-ide 
experience  and  expertise. 

Planned  Parenthood-World  Population,  es- 
tablished to  ensure  that  Individuals  and 
families    can    Ireely    determine    the    number 
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and  spacing  of  tb«lr  children,  was  founded 
m  1914  by  Margaret  Sanger 

Another  organization  lon-g  active  In  il.e 
fleld  of  population  Is  the  Population  Refer- 
ence Bureau  For  the  past  40  years,  the 
Bureau  has  concentrated  its  efforts  in  brliik;- 
ing  the  dangers  of  rapidly  accelerating  popu- 
lation growth  to  the  forefront  of  public 
awareness  It  continues  to  conduct  a  calm, 
reasoned  public  education  program  wh;  h 
examinee  the  effects  of  population  growth  ;n 
all  their  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
contexts 

The  Population  Council  has  pioneered  m 
the  area  of  population  research.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1952  in  order  to  'Stimulate,  en- 
courage, promote,  conduct  and  .support  .sig- 
niftcant  activities  in  the  broad  fleld  ^'f 
population  ■■ 

The  Population  Crisis  Committee  founded 
In  1965  was  organized  to  stimulate  public 
awareness  and  action  In  the  face  of  the 
world    population   explosion. 

The  work  of  these  organizations,  and 
numerous  other  activities  in  the  populatiun 
held  have  been  consistently  supported  by  '.he 
Rockefeller  and  Ford  Foundations,  by  'he 
Scalfe  Foundation,  the  Pathfinder  Fund,  'he 
Hugh  Moore  Fund  and  others.  Even  at  this 
date,  the  P^ord  Foundation,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  the  Population  Council 
combined  investment  In  population  research 
still  exceeds  that  of  all  federal  agencies 
combined 

Universities  respected  lor  their  activities  in 
the  population  fleld  Include: 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Princeton 
University.  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Colum- 
bia University.  University  of  Chicago.  Ilarv.ra 
University.  Tulane  University.  Cornell  V:.i- 
verslty.  University  of  Michigan.  Unlverslt\  1 
Notre  Dame.  University  of  California  iit 
Berkeley. 

TASK    FORCE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  overriding  concern  of  the  Task  P>  r:e 
Is  for  realization  that  the  lime  for  actio:,  is 
now  and  that  the  need  Is  urgent.  Few  prob- 
lems have  been  so  over  studied  as  this  one. 
Few  problems  have  received  the  attention  of 
so  many  national  and  International  lea-lers 
is  this  one  TTie  .<-p;.ntered  re'^pon.sibiUty  :^t 
administering  crants  for  .'.•.mlly  planning 
services  m  the  Federal  government  and  in 
the  .State  governments  have  crippled  the  fi- 
nancing and  the  logistics  to  provide  those 
needed  services 

There  is  a  great  need  for  leadership  la 
encouraging  the  involvement  of  independe:.: 
action  in  providing  family  planning  servl  is 
Facilities  lor  services,  as  well  as  materi  lis 
.and  personnel,  are  grossly  inadequate  .it 
present  to  meet  the  need. 

Achievement  of  the  objective  artlcula'cd 
by  President  Nixon  of  providing  family  plan- 
ning services.  In  the  next  Ave  years,  to  all 
low-Income  families  who  want  and  need  them 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  our 
health  resources.  In  both  private  and  public 
sectors,  participate  In  the  national  program. 
To  serve  the  population  in  need  will  require  a 
very  flexible  delivery  system  which  utilizes 
and  enhances  the  diverse  health  resources 
present  In  the  community:  voluntary  hos- 
pitals, public  health  agencies.  CommunitT 
Action  Agencies,  and  private  physicians  K 
uniform  delivery  pattern  applicable  through- 
out the  country,  even  If  It  were  feasible. 
would  not  be  desirable.  It  Is  clear  that  major 
responsibility  for  delivery  of  services  and  :or 
encouragement  of  community  programs  will 
need  to  be  borne  by  private  sector  agencies. 
The  major  Federal  support  programs,  there- 
fore, should  be  administered  In  such  a  way 
that  they  can  stimulate  the  participation  of 
a  broad  variety  of  local  health  institutions  in 
this  profjram 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  clear  that  'lie 
planned  diffusion  of  these  services  to  the 
population  In  need  presents  a  challenge  of 
a  kind  which  our  health  system  has  rarely 
faced.   A   comprehensive  research /planning/ 
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development/evaluation  program  will  be 
needed  to  assist  Federal,  state  and  local  serv- 
ice agencies  In  carrying  out  their  programs  In 
an  efficient  and  effective  way.  Major  Federal 
support  should  be  avaUable  to  enable  univer- 
sities and  other  centers  to  establlab  the 
capacity  to  assist  the  national  effort  In  such 
areas  as  program  planning,  op)eratlonal  re- 
search, technical  assistance,  systems  develop- 
ment, and  training. 

These  organizations  listed  In  our  report 
have  performed  admirably  In  carrying  the 
ball,  but  much  more  Is  needed  In  the  way 
of  dollars  and  people. 

The  average  cost  of  $50  to  $60  per  paUent 
per  year  should  not  be  totally  funded  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  alone. 
Nor  can  the  requirements  of  needed  para- 
medical personnel  be  met  vrlthout  the  sup- 
port of  the  private  sector  of  our  society. 
Many  organizations,  foundations,  and  trust 
funds  are  constantly  searching  for  worth- 
while social  programs  to  support.  Family 
planning  activities  must  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  Important  of  these  social  func- 
tions In  need  of  this  support.  More  public 
.sensitivity  for  fatmlly  planning  programs  Is 
needed.  The  Federal  government  cannot  pro- 
vide that  sensitivity.  Only  through  better 
.ind  more  public  Information  on  the  subject 
•AiU  the  Independent  sector  of  oiu:  society 
understand  how  to  help,  relying  less  and  less 
en  the  Federal  government  to  solve  the 
problem. 

We  need  to  make  population  and  family 
planning  household  words.  We  need  to  take 
•  he  sensationalism  out  of  this  topic.  If  family 
planning  Is  anything.  It  Is  a  public  health 
:natter.  Birth  control,  often  misunderstood, 
:i  also  an  answer  to  our  Increasingly  Impor- 
1  .int  poverty  problem. 

When  the  Task  Force  began  Its  study  of 
j.opulatlon  growth  and  family  planning.  It 
■Alls  aware  that  the  Issue  of  the  government 
providing  family  planning  assistance  to  those 
who  desire  such  services  on  a  completely 
■.oluntary  basis  has  stirred  both  religious  and 
r  iclal  anxieties.  We  also  recognized  that  some 
persons  In  developing  nations  mistakenly 
MOW  United  States  support  of  family  plan- 
ning programs  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
uevelopment  of  these  nations. 

Our  hearings  and  research  confirm,  how- 
ever, the  conclusion  of  N.  B.  Ryder  and 
C.  F.  Westoff  who  found  that  "clearly  the 
norm  of  fertility  control  has  become  uni- 
versal in  contemporary  America."'  At  the 
s.mie  time,  our  study  has  shown  that  develop- 
::ig  countries  are  also  receptive  to  family 
pl.innlng  programs,  especially  If  these  pro- 
iT.ims  are  under  such  international  auspices 
.is  the  United  Nations. 
Therefore,  the  Task  Force  recommends: 
.  n  A  national  goal  to  provide  adequate 
r  imlly  planning  services  within  the  next  flve 
■  "ars  to  all  those  who  want  them,  but  cannot 

":.rd  them,  as  recommended  by  President 
Nixon. 

i2t  Increased  appropriations  for  family 
rl.uining  grants  and  contracts  administered 
i'V  the  Center  for  Family  Planning'  Services 
V  ithln  HEW  In  the  amounts  of  $35  million 
f  ^r  FY'71.  $70  million  for  FY72.  $100  million 
f  T  FY'73.  $130  million  for  FY'74.  and  $150 
Million  for  FY'75.  These  grants  and  contracts 

liould  Include  projects  for  training  a  profes- 
sionals and  para-prof  esslonals  In  family 
;  lannlng    services,    projects    for    operational 

iiid  demonstration  research  as  well  as  the 
primary  need  to  provide  services  through 
public  and  non-profit  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations. 

1 3)  Amendment  of  Title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  postpone  from  1972  to  1976 
the   conversion   of   federal    family   planning 


'  C.  F.  Westoff  and  N.  B.  Ryder,  "Recent 
Trends  In  Attitdes  Toward  Fertility  Control 
.aid  in  the  Practice  of  Contraception  in  the 
r  S,"  in  S.  J.  Behrman,  et  al.  Fertility  and 
Family   Planning    {Michigan,    1969),   p.   394. 
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project  to  state  formula  grants  thus  allow- 
ing the  States  more  time  to  develop  adequate 
delivery  systems  of  services  with  the  assist- 
ance of  independent  organizations. 

(4)  Increased  appropriations  for  family 
planning  services  through  the  OEO  com- 
munity action  demonstration  projects  to  the 
amount  of  $35  million  for  FY"/!.  Future 
appropriations  should  be  reviewed  with  re- 
spect to  coordinating  OEO  and  HEW  family 
planning  activities. 

(5)  Increased  appropriations  for  contra- 
ceptive research  grant*  through  the  Center 
for  Population  Research  to  the  amounts  of 
$30  million  for  FY'71.  $60  million  for  FY'72, 
$90  million  for  FY'73,  $100  million  for  both 
FY"74  and  '75. 

(6)  Establishment  of  a  free  standing 
Family  Planning  Institute  within  the  next 
three  years  that  would  encompass  both  HEW 
and  OEO  projects  to  achieve  the  national 
goal  as  stated  In  recommendation  No.  1. 

(7)  Support  of  the  United  Nations  Trust 
Fund  for  Popvilatlon  Activities  by  an  amount 
not  less  than  5  %  of  the  total  AID  approprla- 
Uons  for  family  planning  programs. 

(8)  Support  of  earmarking  AID  appropria- 
tions for  family  planning  programs  at  not 
less  than  $100  million  per  year  in  the  imme- 
diate future  and  provision  that  at  least  5% 
of  the  total  economic  dollar  grant  and  loan 
funds  allocated  to  any  county  be  available 
only  for  population  programs  in  that  coun- 
try. If  a  country  could  not  utilize  that  5%, 
whatever  portion  remains  would  be  diverted 
to  the  United  Nations  Trust  Fund  for  Popu- 
lation Activities. 

(9)  Encouragement  of  massive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Independent  sector  of  so- 
ciety— (foundations,  trust  funds,  associa- 
tions, fraternities  and  community  action 
organizations) — to  participate  and  contrib- 
ute money  and  people  to  improving  family 
planning  health  centers  and  services. 

(10)  Oversight  (through  volunteer  partic- 
ipation from  Task  Force  Members  and  avail- 
able staff)  of  family  planning  programs  in 
various  locations  In  order  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs  .and  to  ensure 
that  Federal  government  programs  are  being 
coordinated  to  the  best  advantage  of  our 
citizens  In  need  and  to  learn  how  volunteer 
services  could  be  better  encouraged  and 
utilized  In  the  area  of  family  planning 
programs. 

TESTIMONT 

The  Task  Force  heard  tesrtlmony  from  the 
following  persons  relative  to  family  planning 
programs: 

6/5  Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton— Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Popula- 
tion Matters.  Dr.  John  Keppel — Director  of 
PopulaUon  Activities,  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Programs. 

6/12  Dr  Gary  London — Director  of  Health 
Services,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

6/17  Dr.  R.  T.  Bavenholt — Director,  Popu- 
lation Service,  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

6/24  Dr.  James  Cavanaugh— Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific 
Affairs.  HEW.  Dr.  Carl  Shultz — Acting  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Population  and  Family  Plan- 
ning, HEW. 

7/8  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Cambell— Deputy  Direc- 
tor, Center  for  Population  Research.  NIH. 
Dr.  Norman  A.  Hilmar — Chief,  Program 
Liaison  Branch,  Center  for  Population  Re- 
search, NTH 

7/15  General  William  H.  Draper,  Jr. — 
National  Chairman.  Population  Crisis  Com- 
mittee. 

7/24  Dr  William  Moran — President.  Popu- 
lation Reference  Bureau. 

7/29  Mr.  Oscar  Harkavy — Program  Officer 
la  Charge,  Population  ActlvlUes,  Ford 
Foundation. 

7/31  Dr.  WlUam  McElroy— Director,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  Past  Chair- 
man of  National  Academy  of  Science 
Population  Committee. 
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10/9  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg— Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health  and  SclenUflc  Affairs,  HEW. 

11/6  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan — Counsellor 
to  the  President. 

11/13  Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld — Director, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

11/25  Hon.  Shirley  Chlsholm — Member  of 
Congress. 


PATIENCE!  AN  EDITORy||j 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Decem- 
ber 1969  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
contained  two  articles  which  I  found 
most  thought-provoking:  "Patience!  An 
Editorial"  and  "The  Vietcong  Is  Losing 
Its  Grip"  by  Joseph  Alsop. 

Because  I  feel  these  articles  sum  up  so 
clearly  the  situation  regarding  Vietnam 
I  am  calling  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  all  those  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  feel  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  articles  that  follow  are  certainly  well 
worth  reading. 

The  articles  follow : 
[From  the  Reader's  Digest.  December  1969) 
Patience!  An  Edftoeial 
(As  the  article  by  Joseph  Alsop  points  out, 
time  is  running  against  the  enemy.  The  need 
now  is  for  courage,  unity  and,  above  all. 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  American  people.) 
For  nearly  flve  years  our  nation  has  been 
immersed  in  a  bloody,  baffling  and  undeclared 
war  12,000  miles  from  our  shores.  The  Im- 
mediate aim  of  the  United  States  in  this 
effort  Is  to  prevent  the  enforced  communist 
domination  of  a  people  who  ask  only  to  be 
allowed  to  live  in  freedom.  Seldom  If  ever  in 
our  history  have  we  endured  a  more  frustrat- 
ing and  traumatic  experience. 

Into  the  deltas  and  Jungles  of  South  'Viet- 
nam wf  have  poured  some  95  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  our  treasure.  We  have  seen  nearly 
40.000  of  our  young  men  go  to  their  graves. 
The  American  objective  In  this  war  has  been 
clear  and  carefully  limited.  We  seek  no  ter- 
ritory. We  seek  only  t-o  give  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  an  opportunity  to  determine 
their  own  destiny.  Our  immutable,  bedrock 
position  Is  that  the  communist  enslavement 
of  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  must  stop 
at  the  17th  parallel. 

Four  Amtrlcan  Presidents  have  committed 
our  nation  to  this  position — in  the  belief  that 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  is  a  defense 
not  only  of  one  country  but  of  all  of  Asia. 

Despite  the  dimensions  of  the  threat,  the 
United  States  has  conducted  the  most  re- 
strained war  that  any  nation  has  ever  fought. 
Now,  at  last,  we  begin  to  see  the  successful 
end  to  our  efforts.  The  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  troops,  as  well  as  the  troops  of 
other  nations  who  have  fought,  bled  and 
died  in  this  cause,  have  brought  the  war  to 
a  point  where  it  Is  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  win  It  bv  force  of  arms. 

As  the  following  article  by  Joseph  AJfop 
points  out.  the  enemy  is  in  serious  trouble. 
The  Vietcong  guerrillas  control  less  and  less 
of  the  countryside,  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese armies  are  feeling  the  heavy  drain  on 
their  manpower.  That  the  United  States  is 
able  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  60,000  troops 
from  Vietnam — with  more  to  come — shows 
that  our  position  Is  increasingly  strong.  The 
leaders  of  the  communist  world  know  that 
time  is  no  longer  on  their  Elde. 

Why.  then,  do  they  continue  to  hold  out? 
Where  do  they  look  for  hope  of  victory? 
As  they  survey  the  scene  of  battle,  the  North 
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Vietnamese  leaders  and  their  Soviet  and 
Chinese  allies  do  not  yet  despair.  Tor  they 
know  there  :>tlU  remains  >ne  resource  that 
can  tip  the  scale  In  their  favor 

The  enemy's  greatest  Hope  Ilea  in  the 
division  that  ne  txAS  created  in  public  opin- 
ion in  the  Un't«Kl  States  Thla  is  why  the 
enemy  fli^hta  on  This  Is  why  the  Soviet 
Union  tias  continued  to  support  him  In  Viet- 
nam This  13  why  Han<M  holds  out  in  Paris 
This  18  why  the  enemy  refuses  concession 
after  conces-slon  offered  him  at  the  confer- 
ence table  He  clings  to  the  belief  that  the 
American  patience  will  run  out.  that  80>5ner 
or  later  the  .American  pe<jple  will  persuade 
their  President  to  run  up  the  white  flag  of 
Ignominious  surrender. 

This  Is  the  hope  that  keeps  the  enemy 
going  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  war  would 
have  ended  before  this  No  one  will  ever 
know  how  many  .\merlcan  boys  have  s?one 
to  their  death  t)ecauge  the  enemy  hold.s  on. 
watching  ror  signs  that  American  resolve  Is 
weakening. 

To  the  enemy  the  constant  outcries  In  the 
United  --states  must  sound  like  so  many 
bombs  being  dropped  against  our  tro<^ps  in 
South  Vietnam  The  anti-war  speeches  in 
Congress,  the  campus  protests  from  students 
and  liiculty.  the  barrage  of  defeatist  ed.to- 
nals  m  some  of  the  most  ptiwerful  i;ews- 
papers.  these  are  worth  regiments  and  whole 
rflvtslcms  to  the  enemy  He  .'eads  his  news- 
paper hears  the  broadca.sts,  rubs  his  :;ands 
and  once  m  ire  refuses  *o  talk  In  Paris  re- 
fuses to  -all  his  invaders  back  from  South 
Vietnam 

Were  it  not  for  his  belief  that  the  American 
patience  will  crack,  the  enemy  would  lose  his 
reason  to  keep  on  fighting  It  is  u  moastrous 
irony  that  the  louder  the  protest  la  raised 
against  the  war.  the  longer  the  war  will 
continue 

Most  of  those  who  oppose  the  war  sincerely 
believe  that  thev  arc  somehow  helping  to  .save 
the  United  States  from  error  But  against 
that  minority  belief  must  be  weighed  the 
cost  to  the  nation  Por  these  are  the  voices 
that  are  listened  to  m  Hanoi— and  these  are 
the  voices  that  prolong  the  months  of  battle 
In  the  Interests  of  peace,  they  should  now 
be  lowered 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  said 
that  he  will  not  be  shaken  from  his  resolve 
to  honor  our  nation's  commitment — and  our 
dead— in  Vietnam  In  this  resolve,  he  Is 
neither  blind  nor  willful  No  matter  how  loud 
the  clamor  from  critics  In  Congress  becomes, 
he  will  hold  his  course  He  knows  the  n.iture 
of  the  enemy,  the  nature  of  the  enemy's  de- 
signs m  .Asia  and  the  world  Most  of  all,  he 
knows  'he  consequences  ■>f  a  craven  act  of 
surrender  on  our  part  In  South  Vietnam  The 
results  would  haunt  us  for  years  to  come 

The  flrst  consequence  would  be  a  blood 
bath  for  our  friends— the  certain  slaughter 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
whose  only  mistake  was  to  have  trusted  the 
word  and  will  of  the  United  States.  The  com- 
munists would  deal  swiftly  and  unmercifully 
with  these  as  they  butchered  their  way  to 
power  Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  this, 
we  have  only  to  look  it  what  happened  in 
Hue.  where  several  thousand  South  Viet- 
namese Aere  shot  or  burled  alive  during  the 
brief  communist  occupation  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the   1968  Tet  offensive 

The  next  to  suffer  from  our  betrayal  would 
be  the  nearby  countries  of  Cambodia.  Laos. 
Thailand  and  Malaysia  They  could  not  hope 
to  remiln  free  once  the  South  Vietnamese 
rotwablock  to  communism  had  been  removed 
The  communist  domination  of  Southeast  Asia 
would  shake  countries  ever  farther  away- 
such    as    Indonesia.    India.   Japan 

Vietnam  has  come  to  be  a  crisis  point  If 
America  and  its  allies  in  .South  Vietnam  were 
to  fail,  the  cause  of  freedom  would  fall  and 
the  area  of  freedom  would  be  diminished 
The  lesson  would  be  clear  for  all  to  read 
Defeat  lies  in  store  for  those  who  put  their 
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trust  m  the  United  SUtes   freedom  is  a  dead 
dream;    the   future   belongs   t*)   the   enslaver 

If  the  world  a  ere  to  witness  such  a  defeat 
the  United  States  leader  of  the  Iree  world, 
overnight  would  lose  the  resj>ect  of  the 
world  and  would  lose  its  self-respect  In  a 
test  of  will,  the  United  States  would  have 
been  found  wanting.  In  a  test  of  con.sclence. 
the  United  States  would  have  been  found  to 
have  no  conscience  In  a  test  of  strength,  the 
United  States  would  have  been  found  to  have 
not  strength  enough 

Did  39.000  American  bovs  die  for  this?  Has 
America  forgotten  the- stuff  It  Is  made  of.  its 
purpose  In  the  world? 

If  one  listened  only  to  the  cries  of  those 
who  urge  peace  at  any  price,  one  viould  have 
cause  to  question — as  Hanoi  must  question 
the  essential  fiber  nf  this  nation  But  the 
cries  for  a  dishonorable  end  to  the  war  do 
not  reflect  the  will  if  anything  like  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  Nor  do 
many  of  those  who  urge  withdrawal  really 
mean  that  they  would  accept  peace  on  the 
enemy's  terms  They  simply  want — as  who 
does  nof — an  end  to  the  war 

It  13  easy  for  the  enemy  to  underestimate 
this  country  In  waiting  for  us  to  surrender, 
he  hears  the  shrill  protests  and  misses  the 
true,  patient  heartbeat  of  America.  This 
country  has  never  lost  a  war.  it  has  never 
surrendered  to  an  enemy  And  It  Is  not  about 
to  do  so  now 

The  need  today,  when  an  honorable  end  to 
the  war  Is  within  sight,  is  for  courage  and 
patience  In  the  best  .\merlcan  tradition 
When  their  country  Is  In  trouble  the  Amen- 
i-an  people  close  ranks  and  sUind  together 
Together  we  have  brought  our  country 
through  many  storms 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  and 
we  will  see  It  through  If  the  enemy  Is  count- 
ing on  this  nation  to  lalter.  he  Is  wrong 
The  heart  '<t  America  Is  as  strong  as  ever 
and  Its  patience  will  endure  Our  enemy  need 
not  question  it  Our  rillles  need  not  doubt 
It     Our    President    need    not    wonder. 

The  Vietconc  Is  Losing  Its  Grip 
I  The  Vietcong  Is  In  deep  trouble  and  time 
is  running  against  the  rrvmmunlst  guerrillas 
The  enemy's  chief  hope  of  winning  his  objec- 
tive In  S<;pulh  Vietnam  now  lies  in  persuad- 
ing America  to  wrhdraw  I's  .support  i 

I  Since  World  War  II  when  he  served  under 
Gen  Claire  Chennault  in  the  14th  Air  Force 
in  China.  Joseph  Alsop  has  lovered  every 
war  of  serious  interest  to  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies,  ranging  from  Korea  and  Ma- 
laya to  'he  Middle  Eivst  He  has  visited  Viet- 
nam, always  for  extended  periods,  no  fewer 
than  18  times,  so  that  he  knows  the  provinces 
and  the  people,  both  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese,  with  real  Intimacy  Ver>'  few 
reporters  have  the  background  to  make  the 
kind  of  before-and-after  comparison  that 
Alsop  has  equljped  himself  to  make  i 

(  By  Joseph  Alsop  i 

Before  many  months  pass,  there  should  be 
mighty  few  rommunut  guerrillas,  as  well  as 
mighty  few  people  under  Vletncong  control. 
In  the  war  against  the  Vietcong  In  South 
Vietnam  The  unreported  process  that  Is 
producing  this  dramatic  and  unforeseen 
result  Is  the  chief  discovery  that  I  made  in 
Vietnam  this  September  It  Is  an  important 
discovery  For  the  progressive  erosion  of  the 
whole  Vietcong  structure  in  South  Vlet- 
nan» — which  Is  really  what  Is  happening — Is 
bound  to  aid  President  Nixon  greatly  In  his 
patient  quest  for  an  honorable  peace. 

It  is  simplest  to  begin  with  the  way  I  made 
this  discovery,  vastly  to  my  own  surprise 
This  was  my  18th  visit  to  Vietnam  since 
1951  I  spent  most  of  my  long  trio  going  from 
district  to  district,  quite  literally  from  the 
DMZ  'o  the  Point  of  Ca  Mau.  always  trying 
to  find  out  what  was  happening  in  the  crucial 
rlce-rtM)ts  war 

I  specify  the  rice-roots  war  because  two 
quite  different,  though   related,   wars  are   In 
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fact  being  fought  simultaneously  In  Sou'h 
Vietnam 

There  Is  the  blg-unlt  war.  m  which  the 
ARVN  iS<iuth  Vietnamese  I  and  American 
and  other  allied  troops  tight  mostly  again-t 
North  Vietnamese  i  NVA  i  battalions  and 
regiments  And  there  Is  the  rice-roots  war. 
In  which  the  true  VC — the  native  communist 
South  Vletname.se  who  serve  as  hamlet  r 
village  guerrillas,  or  as  soldiers  lu  the  lix-ul- 
force  companies — are  the  enemy  In  this  uar 
the  main  burden  Is  carried  by  the  South  Vl.-- 
riamese  "territorial"  forces:  the  little 
Regional  Force  companies  and  Popular  Force 
plat(><:)ns.  and  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  villagers  who  have  now  joined  the  Pe.ipk  s 
Self  Defense  Force 

Populated  districts,  rather  than  remote 
and  empty  base  areas,  are  the  scene  of  the 
rice-roots  war.  and  district  chiefs  are  in 
effect  the  frontline  commanders  Since  they 
are  fighting  the  VC  around  the  clock  land 
hardest  of  all.  at  night  I .  the  district  chlffs 
and  their  American  advisers  know  their 
enemy  rather  intimately 

THE  ru:e-roots  war 
To  start  getting  a  feel  of  the  countryside 
I  first  visited  Cu  Chi  district.  In  Hau  Nghla 
pn.iylnce  For  many  years  Cu  Chi  had  been 
celebrated  as  a  VC  niinl-fortre.ss  The  able 
and  courageous  South  Vietnamese  district 
chief.  MaJ  Nguyen  Xuan  Sanh.  had  adniui- 
istered  this  little  patch  of  rural  Vietnam, 
with  Its  tens  of  thousands  of  hardworking 
people,  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  hall 
I  asked  him  for  a  before-and-after  com- 
parison 

"When  I  came  here."'  Major  Sanh  an- 
swered. "It  was  very  different.  In  this  one 
district,  the  VC  had  at  its  command  the 
Cu  Chi  local-force  battalion,  plus  four  local- 
force  companies,  plus  over-strength  guerrilla 
platoons  m  every  village,  plus  guerrll.a 
squads  In  almost  every  hamlev  well  above 
800  righting  men  altogether.  They  foueht 
hard  t.x)  And  although  officially  It  w^as  my 
district,  the  VC  party  secretary  for  the  dis- 
trict controlled  most  of  Cu  Chi   " 

And  now''  The  answer  was  eye-openlns 
First.  Major  Sanh  ticked  oB  the  units  l.e 
no  longer  had  to  fight,  beginning  with  tlie 
Cu  Chi  battalion  Since  1963  this  had  been 
a  famously  tough  VC  outfit,  but  In  only 
seven  weeks  of  1968.  It  had  lost  four  suc- 
cessive battalion  commanders!  The  same 
liard  fighting  had  also  transformed  the  ba"- 
tallon's  basic  character;  for  there  were  no 
more  recruits  fr  )m  the  district  to  fill  the 
terrible  gaps  in  the  ranks,  and  North  Viet- 
namese intlltralors  had  to  be  used  as  re- 
placements Meanwhile,  the  North  V'letnam- 
ese  big  units  in  the  province  were  In  Just 
a-s  much  trouble  In  the  end.  this  battered 
VC  battalion,  so  1  mg  deep-r<5oted  In  the  s.r.i 
of  Cu  Chl.  was  called  out  of  the  district  t.) 
strengthen   the  268ih   NVA  Regiment 

For  the  same  harsh  re;isons — heavy  lo.sses 
and  near-zero  recrultmem^Cu  Chl's  four 
li^al-force  companies  had  also  dwindled, 
until  only  two  were  left  "And  those  two 
companies,  with  a  combined  strength  'f 
about  40  men.  are  more  like  plat<xins.  "  paid 
Major  Sanh's  American  adviser,  with  marked 
satisfaction  Next,  to  my  <\stonishmem.  the 
major  and  his  adviser  all  but  began  counting 
the  remaining  VC  In  Cu  Chl  on  their  flngert 
After  knowingly  reviewing  the  different  situ- 
ations In  their  villages  and  hamlets,  they 
put  the  number  of  surviving  guerrillas  .it 
about  two  dozen  In  sum.  this  district — 
where  only  18  months  earlier  the  VC  had 
some  800  fighting  men— no  longer  conuiUied 
more  than  a  hunted  remnant  of  around  tiJ 
armed  \'C  Most  Important  of  all.  and  In  con- 
sequence, effective  control  of  Cu  Chl  had 
naturally  passed  from  the  VC  party  secretarv 
to  Major  Sanh, 

The  lesson  I  learned  In  Cu  Chl  suggested 
that  the  whole  VC  structure  In  Vietnam  mu~t 
be  In  deep  trouble    This  Is  a  complex  strui- 
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ture,  exactly  comparable  to  a  clandestine 
government,  with  all  the  usual  departments 
that  any  government  must  have.  Yet  Its  real 
strength  In  any  district  or  province  can  al- 
ways be  measured  with  considerable  accuracy 
by  the  numbers  of  armed  VC.  A  "VC  village 
chief  m  refuge  In  deep  Jungle  cannot  func- 
tion If  he  has  no  guerrillas  to  enforce  his 
orders  m  his  former  village;  and  a  province 
secretary  hiding  In  the  mountains.  If  he  has 
no  armed  men  to  impose  his  will  In  the  prov- 
ince's populated  areas.  Is  finished.  All  over 
South  Vietnam,  therefore.  I  asked  the  people 
In  the  districts,  "How  many  armed  VC  do 
you  still  have  to  fight?"  And  what  I  learned 
in  this  manner  Is  bad  news  for  Hanoi — good 
news  for  our  side. 

NEW-FOrND   PEACE 

Our  side  should  know,  for  example,  that 
there  are  now  whole  districts,  even  whole 
provinces,  where  the  VC  structure  has  been 
entirely  uprooted  These  are  still  exceptional, 
but  they  are  profoundly  exciting.  For  In  huge 
areas  of  this  beautiful  country,  the  Industri- 
ous, long-enduring  people  are  enjoying  real 
peace  for  the  first  time  In  many  years.  The 
fertile  coastal  strip,  which  supports  the  en- 
tire population  of  Thua  Thlen  and  Quang  Trl 
provinces,  is  a  good  example. 

Except  in  two  fringe  districts  still  directly 
threatened  by  North  Vietnamese  troops,  there 
are  virtually  no  ARVN  or  U.S.  forces  In  the 
long,  rich  strip.  The  regular  troops  are  not 
there  any  longer  because  there  Is  no  enemy 
there  any  longer.  The  "territorial"  self-de- 
fense troops  stand  guard,  of  course,  against 
any  attempted  relnflltratlon  by  the  few  hun- 
dred surviving  VC,  who  have  taken  refuge 
In  the  mountains  over  toward  the  Laotian 
border. 

Three  of  the  less  exposed  districts  of  Thua 
Thlen  province  are  even  being  given  a  civilian 
administration — another  first  In  Vietnam 
since  the  war  started !  And  everywhere  along 
the  coastal  strip,  the  people  are  tilling  fields 
long  fallow,  heaping  up  new  dikes  to  keep  the 
salty  sea  tides  from  the  land,  rebuilding 
schoolhouses  and  roads  and  markets,  aind 
generally  restiming  the  busy,  cheerful, 
normal  life  of  rural  Vietnam  In  peacetime. 

For  the  present,  to  be  sure,  this  wonderful 
new-tound  peace  of  the  million  people  In  this 
area  squarely  depends  on  the  continuing 
presence  of  US  and  ARVN  troops,  to  the  west 
and  nortli  From  base  areas  in  Laos,  and  from 
above  the  DMZ.  no  fewer  than  ten  North 
Vietnamese  regiments  keep  trying  to  press 
Into  the  two  provinces.  If  they  ever  manage 
to  break  through  the  protective  screen  of 
US.  and  AR'VN  troops,  these  Northern  regi- 
ments will  carry  fire  and  sword  all  up  and 
down  the  coastal  strip.  This  Is  therefore 
something  that  President  Nixon  has  to  think 
about,  when  he  ponders  thinning  the  protec- 
tive screen  by  further  U.S.  troop  "withdraw- 
als. But  what  Hanoi  has  to  think  about  Is  the 
effective  elimination  of  Just  about  the  whole 
VC  structure  in  Thua  Thlen  and  Quang  Trl. 

Hanoi  has  other  unpleasant  things  to 
think  about.  Take  Hau  Nghla  province, 
where  my  dlstrlct-hopplng  began.  In  1965, 
this  was  the  province  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  armed  VC  in  the  whole  of  Vietnam — 
more  than  10.000  of  them.  But  In  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  the  same  things  that  hap- 
pened In  Cu  Chl  have  also  happened  In  the 
other  districts  of  Hau  Nghla,  so  the  total 
of  armed  VC  in  the  whole  province  has 
dropped  to  no  more  than  400.  You  cannot  say 
that  the  VC  structtu-e  has  been  absolutely 
uprooted:  this  WTetched,  always  d"windling 
remnant  still  hangs  on  precariously  In  the 
province's  populated  areas.  There  Is  no  peace 
in  Hau  Nghla.  either,  because  North  Vietnam- 
ese big  units,  like  the  268th  Regiment,  are 
also  hanging  on  precariously.  But,  as  their 
captured  documents  tell  us,  the  condition  of 
the  VC  structure  In  Hau  Nghla  Is  now  dread- 
ful to  contemplate.  And  there  are  a  good 
many  other  provinces,  such  as  Blnb  Duong, 
also  In  III  Corps,  or  Go  Cong,  In  the  Delta, 
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where  the  VC  structure  Is  In  the  same  grave 
pUght. 

THE  DATS  ARE  NUMBERED 

Finally,  there  Is  a  third  kind  of  situation, 
which  I  found  In  the  provinces  of  lower  I 
Corps  In  big  Blnh  Dlnh  province  In  II  Corps, 
and  In  the  VC's  stronghold  provinces  In  the 
Delta.  In  the  places  the  VC's  rice-roots 
strength,  though  still  considerable,  is  visibly 
and  rather  rapidly  declining.  Everywhere  the 
VC  guerrillas  and  local-force  soldiers  are  be- 
ing killed  or  captured,  most  often  by  the  gov- 
ernment's territorial  forces.  In  increasing 
numbers  they  are  also  defecting  to  the  gov- 
ernment, or  fading  into  the  landscape.  And, 
everywhere,  the  VC  recruiters  are  getting  at 
best  only  one  replacement — most  often  a 
woman  or  a  little  boy — for  every  three  guer- 
rillas they  lose.  Any  structure  suffering  heavy 
and  continuous  losses,  and  unable  to  replace 
more  than  one  loss  in  three,  is  obviously  In 
trouble. 

When  I  got  back  to  Saigon  from  a  trip  to 
lower  I  Corps,  I  also  got  a  crude  numerical 
measurement  of  the  erosion  of  the  VC  in  the 
areas  where  they  are  strongest.  Lower  I  Corps 
Is  one  of  these  areas.  The  numbers  of  armed 
VC  are  still  formidable  but  dropping  conspic- 
uously. I  told  what  I  had  found  to  one  of 
the  most  Intelligent — and  pessimistic — Amer- 
icans In  "Vietnam. 

"I've  looked  Into  all  the  facts,"  said  my 
friend,  glumly.  (And  no  one  had  a  better 
opportunity  to  know  the  rice-roots  facts!) 
"You  have  to  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate. 
After  all,  the  VC  In  those  provinces  have  lost 
only  14  percent  of  their  strength  since  the 
end  of  May,  although  I  adnUt  that  this  rate 
of  loss  Is  likely  to  continue,  and  may  even 
rise." 

I  answered,  reasonably  I  think,  that  If  I 
had  lost  14  percent  of  all  my  worldly  goods 
in  three  months,  and  were  told  I  would  go 
on  losing  Indefinitely  at  the  same  rate,  I 
should  have  to  prepare  for  near  bankruptcy 
before  very  long.  That,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
is  what  now  lies  ahead  for  the  VC  structure 
throughout  South  Vietnam.  Even  in  those 
provinces  where  the  VC  as  yet  retain  real 
strength,  their  days  are  numbered,  unless 
President  Nixon  Is  finally  driven  to  throw  In 
the  sponge. 

In  the  blg-unlt  war,  one  must  always  bear 
In  mind,  Hanoi  has  long  been  using  North 
Vietnamese  rather  than  VC  as  cannon  fodder. 
Yet  the  new  erosion  of  the  VC  structure,  with 
Its  far-reaching  and  Inevitable  effects  on  the 
rice-roots  war,  has  enormous  significance; 
and  it  Is  Important  to  know  how  it  began  to 
happen,  and  why. 

The  real  turning  point  was  the  Tet  offen- 
sive of  1968.  Shockingly  misreported  in  this 
country,  Tet  was  In  fact  a  disaster  for  Hanoi 
and  a  double  disaster  for  the  VC.  The  ablest 
Southern  leaders  of  the  VC,  and  the  most 
seasoned  of  their  soldiers,  fell  In  vast  num- 
bers. And  the  ruthless  brutality  of  the  Tet 
attacks  caused  the  fence-sitting  masses  in 
the  cities  and  the  countryside  to  turn  bitterly 
against  the  VC. 

After  Tet,  new,  much  more  effective  meth- 
ods of  government  control  of  the  countryside 
were  adopted — which  deserve  a  whole  sep- 
arate report.  This  control  has  now  been 
enormously  extended,  and  is  still  extending. 
It  Is  crowding  the  VC  out  of  more  and  more 
hamlets  and  villages,  radically  reducing  the 
old  VC  recruiting  base,  and  each  month 
causing  thousands  of  the  more  faint-hearted 
VC  to  go  over  the  hill  as  defectors. 

THE    BIG-UNIT    WAR 

If  the  tide  Is  turning  In  the  rice-roots  war, 
what  of  the  blg-unlt  war — the  war  fought 
with  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  South 
Vietnam? 

First,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  massive  num- 
bers of  troops  that  Hanoi  has  in  fact  sent  to 
S«uth  Vietnam.  This  movement  has  not  been 
infiltration  so  much  as  continuous  invasion — 
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and  on  a  scale  that  most  people  will  find 
hard  to  credit. 

Imagine  the  United  States  sending  off  to 
a  foreign  war,  in  a  single  year  and  with  little 
hope  of  return,  all  the  able-bodied  young 
Americans  who  reached  draft  age  in  1965, 
1966  and  1967.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine, 
thank  God,  because  we  have  never  done  any- 
thing like  that.  Yet  that  is  closely  compara- 
ble to  what  Hanoi  did  in  1968.  To  provide 
manpower  for  the  Tet  offensive  and  Its  two 
sequels,  Hanoi  in  truth  sent  southward  in 
that  one  year  Just  under  350,000  men — 
despite  the  fact  that  In  North  Vietnam  only 
about  125,000  able-tKxlled  youths  annually 
reach  military  age. 

And  this  was  merely  the  climax  of  a  long 
process.  At  least  400,000  had  already  been 
sent  off  to  the  war  in  the  South  before  the 
year  of  Tet  began.  Hence,  when  the  Hanoi 
war  planners  studied  their  balance  sheets 
after  the  dire  failure  of  the  third  of  the 
1968  "victory"  offensives,  the  first  item  on 
the  debit  side  was  the  sacrifice  of  six  entire 
"year  classes"  of  North  Vietnamese  young 
men! 

Any  government  not  completely  irrational 
would  be  Inclined  to  stop,  look  and  listen, 
after  throwing  so  many  of  its  young  men 
down  the  drain  to  no  good  military  purpose. 
And  this  is  Just  what  Hanoi  did.  The  num- 
bers being  sent  off  to  the  South  were  sharply 
cut  back,  from  an  average  of  29,000  a  month 
in  1968,  to  10,000  a  month  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1969,  and  to  only  about  3500  a 
month  since  July.  The  cutback  was  not  a 
"signal"  but  a  practical  response  to  the 
cruel  pressure  of  hard  facts;  and  one  may 
be  sure  that  the  cutback  was  a  belated  vic- 
tory for  those  In  the  Hanoi  PoUtbureau  who 
have  always  advocated  "protracted  war," 
against  the  advocates  of  the  much  more 
costly  ■"big-unit"  war. 

THE    STRATEGY    PARALLEL 

Protracted  war  is  the  Hanoi  theorists' 
phrase  for  classical  guerrilla  war,  fought  with 
small  units  and  with  minimal  losses.  After 
Hanoi's  frightful  and  fruitless  manpower 
losses  In  the  1968  offensives,  it  was  only  nat- 
ural for  Its  advocates  to  get  their  innings 
at  last.  No  doubt  they  were  aided,  too,  by 
the  argument  that  American  public  opinion 
would  not  stand  for  a  war  indefinitely  pro- 
tracted. And  their  new  policy  could  perhaps 
work,  if  the  people  President  Nixon  calls  the 
'"btig-outs"  finally  prevail  in  this  country. 

But  if  the  President  means  what  he  has 
rather  grimly  said,  about  refusing  to  be- 
come ""the  first  President  of  the  United  States 
to  lose  a  war,"  he  can  take  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  reversion  to  protracted  war. 
which  might  have  worked  well  in  1965,  is 
working  horribly  badly  in  1969.  Four  years 
ago,  the  Saigon  government  and  army  had 
had  no  time  to  recover  from  the  near-total 
disintegration  of  the  whole  political- admin- 
istrative apparatus  that  fallowed  the  death 
of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  Meanwhile,  the 
VC  firmly  controlled  vast  areas  of  the  coun- 
tryside; they  had  large  reserves  of  manpower, 
and  everywhere  possessed  the  high  morale 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  army  then  lacked. 

By  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  contrast, 
the  Saigon  government  and  army  had  been 
strengthened  in  many  ways;  the  huge  fence- 
sitting  element  of  the  masses  had  been  deci- 
sively turned  against  the  VC;  the  VC  struc- 
ture and  manpower  reserves  had  also  been 
severely  strained.  Furthermore,  the  whole  VC 
structure  had  come  to  depend  heavily  on 
big-unit  support.  From  1966  onward,  in  fact, 
there  was  a  kind  of  rough  division  of  re- 
sponsibilities; while  the  VC  structure  con- 
trolled as  much  of  the  countryside  as  pos- 
sible, the  North  Vietnamese  in  the  big  units 
bore  the  main  brunt  of  the  fighting  In  these 
greatly  changed  circumstances.  Hanoi  then 
began  to  starve  the  big  units  of  replace- 
ments. The  support  for  the  VC  structure  was 
therefore  drastically  weakened;  and  the  ero- 
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sion    of    that    structure    thereupon    became 
serious 

This  Is  terribly  bad  news  for  Hanoi  bec.nse 
the  protracted  war  that  Han)!  is  now  trving 
to  9ghf  18.  basically.  KuernKa  war;  and  you 
cannot  mdeflnltel  •  protract  3.  sfuerrlUa  war 
If  the  number  of  guerrillas  li  continuously 
shrinking  at  a  heavy  rate  The  rate  of  loea  is 
such  'hit.  unless  premature  .\merlcan  troop 
withdrawals  .hange  the  whole  picture,  the 
VC  structure  ran  be  in  ruins  in  most  of 
South  Vietnam  by  next  spring.  This  con- 
stitutes a  time  problem  for  Hanoi,  every  bit 
as  grave  as  the  rime  problem  President  Nixon 
confronts  because  of  American  impatience 
to  <et  the  war  over  with 

Indeed,  If  vcui  'hlntc  about  It.  Hanoi's  way 
of  dealing  with  the  war  In  Soiith  Vietnam 
has  always  oddly  paralleled  Washington  s 
way  of  dealing  with  It  Both  governments 
began  In  a  .small  wav.  Hanoi  aiding  the  VC. 
Washington  aiding  Saigon  Before  US  in- 
tervention. Hanoi  had  In  fact  sent  onlv  two 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  to  the  South, 
and  the  Hanoi  FViUtbureau  —  which  also  con- 
trols thte  VC  of  course — was  counting  on 
winning  all  of  Soiith  Vietnam  for  this  small 
Investment  of  Northern  manpower  Both  gov- 
ernments then  put  in  more  nnd  more  troops, 
although,  proportionately,  the  American  ef- 
fort was 'trifling 

Pot  remember  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
sent  off  to  the  war  in  the  South  tiumbered 
close  to  750  000  men  by  the  end  of  1968  Pro- 
portionately, because  Vietnam  is  a  small 
country,  this  figure  is  actually  equivalent  to 
about  ten  million  .\merlcans'  Yet  few  of 
theee  poor  North  Vietnamese  lonscrlpts  will 
ever  come  .'^lome  again;  and  none  at  a.  1  have 
been  sent  home  as  yet.  except  for  tragic 
thousands    if  hopeless  cnppleB 

Both  governments  also  responded  m  paral- 
lel to  the  bloody  climax  of  the  year  of  Tet 
President  Nixon  s  graduated  withdrawal  pro- 
gram !s  comparable  to  the  FJanoi  PoUtlbu- 
reau  3  somewhat  earlier  decision  to  reduce 
greatly  the  flow  of  North  Vietnamese  'foops 
to  'he  South,  and  thus  to  transfer  much  n'i>re 
of  *he  burden  to  the  VC  To  complete  'he 
parallel,  picture  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  American  effort  In  Vietnam  If  the 
Saigon  government  and  army  had  fulfilled 
Hanoi's  best  hopes  by  collapsing  under  the 
Impact  of  the  1968  offensives  You  'hen  get  a 
rough  Idea  of  how  unmanageable  Hanoi's 
problems  will  be  If  'he  erosion  of  the  VC 
structure  continues  to  the  point  of  final 
breakdown  all  over  South  Vietnam. 

IN    SEARCH      iF    AN    END 

So  we  come  back  to  the  question  What 
can  Hanoi  do  about  it?  I  believe  lor  p>erhaps 
I  >hould  sav  I  hope  with  g'jod  reason)  that 
we  can  rule  '>ut  any  prolonged  return  'o  the 
former  dreadful  level  of  pxpendlture  of  North 
Vietnamese  manpower  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  were 
su;i  alive  th'.s  would  be  less  easy  fjo  rtile 
out  But  a  viciously  divided  PoUtbureau.  in- 
cluding at  least  four  rivals  for  supreme 
power,  and  wlthmit  the  tinal  arbiter  of  all 
decisions,  is  surely  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
agree  on  resuming  the  appalling  yearly  sacri- 
fice of  three  whole  year  classes  of  men  of 
fighting    age 

Por  the  same  reasons,  however.  It  seems 
almost  equally  unlikely  that  this  divided 
PoUtbureau  will  be  able  to  agree  on  open 
admission  of  defeat  Seriously  negotiating  In 
Paris  on  'he  basis  of  President  Nlxon  s  min- 
imum condition  of  self-determination  for 
the  South  Vietnamese,  would  really  amount 
to  that  kind  of  open  admission 

Ail  the  same,  one  must  oe  careful  to  re- 
member the  difference  between  the  two  kinds 
of  wars,  the  Vletcong  rlce-roo'^  war  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  big-unit  war.  that  are 
now  going  on  in  Vietnam 

Unless-  and   it   is   an    imfwrtant    unless— 
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President  Nlxon  withdraws  tix>  many  U  S 
troops  too  soon,  it  is  hard  to  see  anything 
Hanoi  can  do  to  avoid  effective  defeat  for  the 
Vletcong  In  the  rice-roots  war  In  the  next 
six  to  ten  months  What  Is  happening  at  the 
rice-roots  cannot  even  be  much  slowed  down. 
In  fact,  except  by  the  kind  of  North  Viet- 
namese big-unlt  effort  that  would  require 
Hanoi  to  Invest  manpower  as  ruthlessly  as 
in   1968 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hanoi  leaders  are 
remarkably  wily,  obstinate  and  resilient. 
They  can  still  use  all  sorts  of  tactics  of  delay 
to  keep  the  blg-unlt  war  going  at  a  low  level. 
In  order  to  wear  out  American  patience  They 
can  also  a«.sault  American  public  opinion 
politically,  by  proposing  the  kind  of  fake 
cease-fire  that  would  permit  ma.sslve  North 
Vietnamese  re-lnvaslon  of  the  South  after 
American  withdrawal  Or  they  can  assault 
our  public  opinion  even  more  directly,  by 
mounting  <ine  or  more  spasm  offensives — 
relatively  low  In  cost  not  really  aimed  to 
achieve  solid  mllltarv  results  but  sure,  none- 
theless, to  Increase  casualty  rates 

In  sum.  victory  In  the  rice-roots  war 
against  the  VC.  which  can  now  be  hoped  for, 
should  In  the  end  1  but  only  In  the  endl  be 
decisive,  because.  In  the  long  run.  It  will 
create  unmanageable  problems  for  Hanoi. 
Yet  most  of  the  real  lighting  In  Vietnam, 
above  the  rice-roots  level,  has  long  been  done 
by  Hanoi's  North  Vietnamese  troops:  and 
Hanoi  still  has  various  ways  to  drag  out  this 
other  war.  or  even  to  change  Its  character 
At  the  moment,  for  Instance,  two  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  that  formerly 
threatened  III  Corps  from  Cambodian  baaes 
are  apparently  moving  into  the  Delta,  where 
there  are  no  longer  anv  t'  S    troops 

Oen  Crelghton  W  Abrams.  the  brilliant 
US  commander  .n  Vietnam.  Is  reportedly 
confident  that  the  resulting  test  between 
South  Vietnamese  and  North  Vietnamese 
big  units  win  turn  out  very  well  indeed. 
Pray  Ood  he  Is  as  correct  this  time  as  he  has 
been  In  the  past;  but  th'!  fortunes  of  war  are 
never  exactly  predictable 

In  any  case,  however,  the  real  key  to  the 
[iroblem  in  Hanoi  Is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  degree  of  resolution  that  wlU  b« 
shown  by  the  President  and  the  people  who 
chose  him  as  their  leader  Por  the  first  time. 
It  can  be  said  with  some  assurance  that  If 
'A-e  want  .m  l.onorablp  peace  we  can  get  It 
by  being  resolute,  and  without  over-long  de- 
lays   But  shall  we?  Who  can  tell? 
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ILLINOIS  CHARTS  A  NEW  APPROACH 
TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINlltS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  22.  1969 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Sp«>aker,  a  copy  of 
the  new  Ilhnoi.s  State  plan  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  vocational  and  technicaJ 
fducation  has  just  been  called  to  my 
attention. 

ThLs  plan  is  handsomely  packaged  in  a 
bulletin  that  ;s  beins  made  available  to 
those  concerned  with  the  development 
of  vocational  education  in  Illinois. 

The  plan  b>  the  creative  work  of  Sher- 
wood Dets,  IllinoLs  State  director  of 
vocational  and  techrucal  education,  and 
members  of  his  staff.  It  was  designed  for 
implementation  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion amendments  of  1968,  and  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  mast  innovative  state 
plaiks  m  the  Nation. 


Mr  Dees  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  his  initiative  and  inno- 
vation. This  is  a  plan  clearly  designed 
to  meet  contemporary  needs  and  will 
help  make  all  of  education  more 
meaningful. 

A  reorganization  of  the  State  staff  for 
vocational  education  provides  for  the 
foUowmg  units:  a  new  unit  in  program 
approval  and  evaluation;  an  occupa- 
tional consultant  unit  with  specialists  m 
the  substantive  areas  of  vocational  edu- 
cation: a  special  programs  unit  to 
include  progranis  for  ijuldance,  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged,  cooperative 
education  and  workstudy.  consumer 
and  homemaklng  education,  and  resi- 
dential and  area  center  planning;  a  pro- 
fe.ssional  and  curriculum  development 
unit:  research  and  development  unit;  a 
po6t-secondar>'  coordination  unit;  and  a 
manpower  development  and  training 
unit. 

The  State  of  Illinois  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational  Education  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  developing  plans  for  this 
organization  and  plans  for  developing 
and  carrj-ing  out  the  programs  of  voca- 
tional education  in  Illinois. 

In  developing  long-range  plans  for 
vocational  education  in  Illinois,  analyses 
were  made  of  manpower  needs,  job  op- 
ix>rtunities,  the  availability  of  vocational 
education  programs  in  the  State,  and  the 
Slate's  population  relating  to  vocational 
education  needs.  In  view  of  the  findings, 
vocational  education  program  needs 
were  identified  as  follows : 

I  would  like  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  dramatic  increases  foreseen 
in  this  plan  in  disadvantaged  commu- 
nities. When  I  wrote  the  1968  amend- 
ments my  bill  insisted  a  mandatory  set- 
aside  for  disadvantaged.  This  plan  gives 
that  mandate  meaning. 

Target  population:  Priority  attention 
will  be  t:iven  "disadvantaged."  defined  as 
■persons  who  have  academic,  socio- 
economic, cultural,  or  other  handicaps 
that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in 
regular  vocational  education  programs 
designed  for  persons  without  such 
handicaps,  and  who  for  that  reason  re- 
quire specially  designed  educational  pro- 
Krams  or  related  services,  or  both,  in 
order  for  them  to  benefit  from  a  voca- 
tional education  or  consumer  and  home- 
making  education  program.  The  term 
includes  persons  whose  needs  for  such 
programs  or  services  result  from  poverty, 
neglect,  delinquency,  or  cultural  or  lin- 
guistic isolation  from  the  community  at 
large." 

Persons  identified  as  handicapped 
"will  also  receive  priority  attention  as 
programs  are  developed."  "Handicapped 
persons  '  means  mentally  retarded.  Imrd 
of  hearing,  deaf,  sp)eech-impaired.  vis- 
ually handicapped,  seriously  emotionally 
disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health  im- 
paired persons  who  by  reason  of  their 
handicapping  condition  cannot  succeed 
in  a  regular  vocational  or  consumer  and 
homemaking  education  program  without 
special  educational  assistance  or  who  re- 
quire a  modified  vocational  or  consumer 
and  homemaking  education  program. 

Target   areas:    Priority    attention   to 
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program  planning  and  allocation  of 
funds  will  be  given  geographic  areas 
designated  as  depressed  and  areas  of 
high  rates  of  youth  unemployment  and 
dropouts. 

Program  emphases:  Long-range  em- 
phasis will  be  given : 

First.  Professional  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment at  all  levels. 

Second,  Occupational  programs  de- 
Mgned  to  alleviate  critical  manpower 
.shortages. 

Third.  New  and  emerging  occupations. 

The  new  Illinois  state  plan  presents 
quantified  objectives  for  the  state  voca- 
tional education  program  in  Illinois  in 
terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  and  in 
terms  of  expected  outcomes  for:  current 
status.  1970,  and  1974. 

A  lew  highlights  follow: 

Expected  outcome 


Current 
status    1970 


1974 
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Third.  Improvement  of  competencies 
of  personnel  in  research  and  develop- 
mental activities. 

Fourth.  Implementation  of  a  statewide 
system  of  research  activities  in  voca- 
tional education. 

A  close  liaison  between  the  Illinois 
RCU  and  the  Division  of  Comprehensive 
and  Vocational  Education  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Educational  Research 
and  Development.  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, has  been  a  positive  aspect  of  the 
very  viable  vocational  education  research 
and  development  program  in  Illinois. 

Sherwood  Dees  and  members  of  his 
staff  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
achievement  of  an  outstanding  plan  for 
the  development  of  vocational  education 
in  Illinois. 


Percentaje  of  secondary  school 
students  enrolled  in  vocational 
eJucalion: 

Urban 9.9        11         30 

Rural : 19.1        21         45 

Pi^rcentage  ol  secondary  vocational 
students  entering  postsecondary 

vocational  programs. 13,0        15         25 

Percentage  of  population  age  15-24 
enrolled  in  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education: 

urtHin 1.52    1.84      3.88 

Rural 1.30    1.58      3.30 

(("centage  ot  population  age  16-64 
enrolled  in  adult  vocational 

education _ .65      .7  1.0 

Percentage  of  disadvantaged  popula- 
tion (by  level)  enrolled  vocational 
education: 

Secondary  2        15         40 

Postsecondary 0         5         10 

Adult 2        10         30 

'lumber  of  instructional  programs 

(lor  disadvantaged) 18        65        140 

Percentage  ot  handicapped  population 
(by  level)  enrolled  in  vocational 
education: 

Secondary 3        10  40 

Postsecondary 2         5         20 

Adult -     2         5         30 

'.umber  ol  instructional  programs 

(tor  handicapped) 15       40        100 

Liemplary  programs— number  ot 

proiects - 8        20  60 

'.umber  of  residential  vocational 

.chools --  0         0  1 

'.  jmber  ot  students  to  be  served  in 

residential  school..     0  0    2,500 

'.jmber  of  consumer  and  home- 
laking  education  programs  serving 
youth  in  economically  depressed 

3,eas    ----  150      200       300 

'.umbei  of  consumer  and  home- 
craKing  education  programs  serv- 
ing adults  m  economically 

depressed  areas - M       60         75 

'.umber  of  cooperative  vocational 

education  programs 772      992    1,310 

', umber  of  secondary  schools  offering 
AOrk-study  program 80      140        30U 

The  work  of  the  Illinois  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  is  recognized  as  out- 
standing in  the  Nation.  Illinois'  commit- 
ment to  research  in  vocational  education 
undergirds  the  plans  for  the  kind  of 
innovation  that  will  make  the  State  truly 
responsive  to  the  challenges  inherent  in 
llie  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
ol  1968.  The  State's  priorities  in  voca- 
tional education  research  are: 

First.  Innovation  of  new  programs 
emphasizing  contemporary  occupational 
needs. 

Second.  Research  activities  designed  to 
I  xpedite  total  planning  at  local,  regional, 
iind  State  levels. 
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A  LITTLE  THREAT  THAT  CAN  GROW 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALITQRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in 
the  the  year,  this  Chamber  indulged  itself 
in  the  dangerous  luxury  of  reacting  with 
its  glands.  In  this  mood  an  luifortunate 
and  potentially  disastrous  amendment 
was  attached  to  the  education  and  labor 
appropriation. 

The  amendment  ominously  stripped 
local  control  from  Icxjal  educators.  Over 
zealous  legislators  managed  a  slight  of 
hand  that  Imposed  the  long  arm  of  Fed- 
eral control  over  the  basic  and  funda- 
mental decisionmaking  processes  of 
local  college  campuses.  The  amendment 
dictatss  that  Federal  f imds  will  be  with- 
held from  any  campus  which  does  not 
comply  with  the  1968  measure  which 
required  funds  be  cut  off  for  2  years  from 
any  student  found  guilty  of  disruption. 

No  guidelines  or  standards  were  estab- 
lished. The  Federal  Government  can 
withhold  for  any  reason — or  worse,  di- 
rectly demand  any  actions  from  the 
campus  before  fimds  are  released. 

Is  it  any  wonder  there  is  growing  dis- 
tress among  so  many  citizens  about  the 
ability  and  purpose  of  Government.  This 
amendment  is  another  indication  that 
many  in  Washington  have  little  faith  in 
the  people  although  cynical  lip  service  is 
given  the  principle. 

The  House  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  responsibility.  The  confer- 
ence committee  on  H.R.  13111  has  re- 
ported back  a  modified  recommendation 
on  this  issue,  and  the  House  should  sup- 
port its  conferees. 

Attached  to  these  remarks  is  an  edi- 
torial that  recently  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  It  deals  directly  with  this 
issue  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

Dec.  12,  1969) 

A  Little  Threat  That  Can  Grow 

(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

Cangrees  seems  a  Utt4e  lees  interested  now 
than  It  was  last  spring  in  passing  punitive 
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measures  against  unruly  students.  But  there 
are  a  number  of  such  propoeals  In  various 
committees;  c  ne  has  worked  Its  way  Into  law 
and  another  stands  an  even  chance  of  be- 
coming law. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  departments 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
which  Is  now  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Conunlttee,  carries  a  rider  added  In  the 
House  requiring  a  cutoff  of  federal  funds 
from  any  student  or  teacher  who  dlsrupiz  a 
university  or  college;  and  It  prohibits  any  of 
the  vast  funds  under  the  bill  from  going  to 
an  Institution  which  is  not  In  "full  compli- 
ance" with  the  1968  riot  amendments  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  Welfare  Secretary 
Robert  Pinch  has  denounced  the  new  pro- 
posal as  dangerous,  and  an  administrative 
nightmare. 

The  1968  amendments  require  that  funds 
be  cut  off  for  two  years  from  any  student 
found  guilty  of  disruption  There  are  cases 
under  this  law  rising  through  the  bureauc- 
racy up  to  an  adjudication  by  HEW,  and  HEW 
faces  som,e  crucial  decisions.  Por  Instance,  if 
a  student  was  found  by  Harvard  University 
to  have  disrupted  that  Institution,  and  he 
has  now  transferred  to,  say,  Stanford,  is  Stan- 
ford resjxmsible  for  cutting  him  off  from 
federal  funds?  If  his  guilt  travels  with  him, 
is  the  institution  that  receives  him  liable  to 
a  penalty? 

Such  questions  become  very  serious  in 
light  of  the  language  of  the  rider  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  It  could  turn 
the  universities  into  inveetigatlve  and  judi- 
cial bodies  In  such  a  way  as  to  cause  serious 
student  discontent;  and.  Incidentally.  It 
would  turn  HEW  Itself  into  both  policeman 
and  judge. 

But  meet  educators  consider  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  State. 
Commerce  and  Justice  departments,  which 
has  now  been  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  much  more  dangerous.  The  bill  pro- 
hibits giving  any  funds  provided  by  It  to  any 
student  or  teacher  who  has  dlsrupited  a  uni- 
versity; and  It  requires  periodic  certification 
by  the  universities  that  they  are  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  The  funds  Involved  are 
not  great,  but  the  precedent  Is  taiten  seri- 
ously by  university  administrators. 

The  universities  already  face  a  most  diffi- 
cult crisis  over  the  issue  of  governing  them- 
selves and  maintaining  Individual  academic 
freedom  In  the  face  of  serious  internal  radi- 
cal pressures.  Many  university  teachers  feel 
that  any  appearance  of  government  repres- 
sion would  draw  students  and  faculty  to- 
gether Into  radical  positions,  and  this  would 
pretty  well  destroy  academic  freedom. 

Many  teachers  agree  -with  Prof.  William  P. 
Baxter  of  the  Stanford  Law  School,  that  one 
of  the  most  Important  ways  to  prevent  this 
kind  of  radicalizing  is  to  protect  the  uni- 
versity's right  to  find  Its  members  guilty  of 
breaking  rules  without  imposing  maximum 
penalties,  such  as  cutting  off  federal  funds. 
Presumably,  If  a  university  were  to  apply 
the  law  strictly.  It  could  create  more  dis- 
ruption. What  is  more  likely  Is  that  universi- 
ties will  simply  choose  to  find  no  one,  or 
very  few,  guilty,  thus  not  only  undermining 
the  law  but  surrendering  their  own  internal 
diiclpUne.  Some  HEW  officials  would  like  to 
ease  the  impact  by  carefully  redefining  dis- 
ruption, but  they  also  fear  that  such  an  ef- 
fort might  arouse  congressional  anger  and 
provoke  harsher  laws. 

A  recent  study  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  of  the  1968-69  school  year 
shows  that  more  than  227c  of  all  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  nation  experienced 
either  violent  or  non-violent  disruption; 
among  universities  alone,  70%  of  the  pri- 
vate, and  42%  of  the  public.  Institutions 
were  disrupted  by  protests  at  least  once  dur- 
ing the  year.  So,  a  small  amendment  to  a 
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routine  approprUUoris  bill   becomes  possibly 
a  very  extensive  law 

Many  educators  fear  It  Is  a  dangerous  one. 
for  up  to  now.  despite  all  the  turmoil  the 
universities  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  own  internal  order  That  is  precisely 
what  the  new  laws  and  proposals  tend  to 
destroy. 


REMARKS  BY  HDN  THEODTjRE  R 
McKEIJDIN  BEFORE  THE  PRINCE 
GEORGES  COUNTY  YOUNG  RE- 
PUBLICANS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or     MARYLANI) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  HOGAN  Mr  Speaker  once  again 
a  sreat  public  servant,  former  Governor 
of  Maryland  Theodore  R  McKeldln.  has 
expressed  some  thoutthts  concemlne  the 
Vietnam  struggle  which  we  might  well 
study  and  consider  Here  a  former  State 
chief  executive  brings  his  own  experi- 
ence antt  empathy  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lem of  ■ultimate  responsibility  which  lies 
with  President  Nixon  It  is  not  only  an 
eloquent  plea  for  understanding  but  an 
incisive  analysis  of  the  war  and  iUs 
relationship  to  the  Presidency. 

Here  for  the  Record  which  I  urse  my 
colleagues  to  read  is  Governor  McKeldln 's 
remarks: 

REMARK.S    of    THEriDORZ    R     McKeIDIN     CrVFR- 

NOR     or    Martland      1951-59:     Mator     or 

Baltimore.    1943-47    and    1963-«7.    Princb 

GcoRCEs    Yor-nr,    REPfBMfANs     Hampshire 

Motor     Inn      La-vciey     Park      TH'  R5.day 

Nov  20.  1969.  8  30  P  M 

"War  Is  hell."  said  General  .Sherman  No 
better  way  has  ever  been  found  to  de.scrlbe 
the  horror  of  war  War  is  hell,  md  ai!  other 
phrases,  sentences  paragraphs  .md  books 
about  war  are  3lmp:v  commentary  to  what 
General  .Sherman  said 

General  Sherman's  statement  has  of  course 
become  famous.  What  many  seem  to  over- 
lixilt  though  Is  that  Sherman  was  a  General 
when  he  said  It  The  author  of  one  of  the 
most  devtust,itlng  acts  of  war — the  Sherman 
march  through  the  South  of  our  country — 
Sherman  had  'he  firsthand  -.chooUng  to  mIh- 
cat«  him  to  what  war  could  do  to  a  country- 
side and  to  a  human  inside 

Today  we  are  engaged  once  again  In  a 
war  No  one  disputes  lt.8  horror  Its  drsiln  Its 
awfulness  No  one  speaks  anymore  of  making 
a  desperate,  all-out  lunge  for  military  vic- 
tory We  may  have  at  one  time  been  divided 
on  the  initiation  of  that  war.  but  we  are 
all  in  common  accord  on  our  present  goal 
of  ending  the  war  The  difference  now  :ies 
simply  in  tUne 

President  Nixon  was  elected  on  a  platform 
of  peace  He  repeatedly  announced  during 
the  campaign  — and  has  echoed  as  Presi- 
dent- -his  de.slre  to  become  'he  Peacemaking 
President  .\.>  commander-in-chief  of  our 
armies.  President  Nixon  could  make  that 
desperate  lunge  at  military  victory,  but  In- 
stead he  has  committed  himself  to  bringing 
the  war  In  Vietnam  to  a  peaceful  conclusion 
Like  General  Sherman,  he  has  seen  and  he 
has  comprehended  "he  horror  of  war  and 
he  has  decided  rhat  he  wil!  make  no  bed- 
fellow of  the  hell  of  war 

But  to  see  the  face  of  war  and  know  Its 
devlMshness  Is  one  'hlng:  to  extricate  one- 
self from  It  Is  another   We  are  in  a  war   The 
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debate  over  whether  to  become  engaged  In 
Vietnam  is  a  mixjt  question  of  five  years  and 
40. (KM)  deaths  A  President,  especially  a  new 
President  must  face  reality,  and  the  reality 
Is  that  we  are  tied  to  a  war  where  a  hvindred 
deaths  a  week  Is  considered  low  To  end 
such  a  war  cannot  be  done  easily  or  quickly, 
any  more  than  to  stop  a  street  ftght  can  be 
done  by  asking  one  of  the  fighters  to  stop 
I  was  in  Vietnam  during  that  .oimtry's  first 
democratic  elections  more  than  two  years 
ago.  and  I  know  how  deep  are  the  currents  of 
this  war 

President  Nixon's  proposal  for  timed  with- 
drawal Is  therefore  eminently  .sound,  and 
his  desire  to  keep  such  a  timetable  discre- 
tionary Is  profoundly  sensible  President 
Nixon  has  ilearly  put  us  on  the  path  to 
peace 

Since  It  Is  far  easier  to  start  a  war  than 
It  Is  to  end  (jne  i  let  us  not  forget  that  even 
victors  have  dlfflculty  ending  warsi,  this 
country  should  give  President  Nixon,  not  yet 
a  year  In  olflce.  sufficient  time  to  work  out 
the  conclusion  to  one  of  the  longest  wars 
in  Anierlcan  history  Such  support  is  simply 
the  reasonable  action  of  a  reasonable  people 
To  criticize  the  President's  actions  not  for 
being  proper,  but  for  being  slow,  is  childish 
and  unrealistic  This  country  has  been 
founded  on  that  delightful  crv  of  the  under- 
dog Give  a  man  a  chance  "  I  suggest  we 
<;ve  President  Nixon  a  chance 

This  Is  why  It  is  so  Important  for  Repub- 
licans especially  to  band  together  behind 
•he  President-  to  give  him  that  solid  sup- 
P'lr'  he  needs  to  wage  a  war  for  peace  Aa 
'he  titular  head  of  the  Republican  Party. 
President  Nixon  should  not  be  exposed  'o 
i^mbarrassment  ut  to  any  action  by  his  own 
Party  which  would  weaken  his  quest  for  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war  TTie  earnest  support 
of  our  President  Is  the  freest  expression  we 
have  to  show  that  'Jve  Join  President  Nixon 
in  ending  as  qvilcklv  as  rationally  fxjs- 
sible— the  hell  of  the  Vietnam  war 

In  L-oncluslon  may  I  say  that  we  as  party 
members  should  be  slow  to  reject  his  ap- 
[xjlntees  or  question  his  policies,  not  be- 
cause we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  stifled, 
but  because  Richard  Nixon  has  come  to  'he 
Presidency  at  'me  of  the  most  difficult  periods 
In  American  hl.story  and  he  is  making  de- 
cisions to  .shape  and  to  mold  a  better 
.America 


NO  PEACE  IN  MIDDLE  EAST  WHILE 
ARABS  EXPECT  ISRAEL  TO  WITH- 
DRAW 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Miindav.  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  There 
can  be  no  peace  in  the  Middle  East  so 
long  as  the  Arabs,  with  the  cunning  ap- 
proval of  the  Rus.sians,  expect  Isrtiel  to 
withdraw  from  occut)ied  territories  as  a 
pretondition   to   negotiation.s   for   peace 

It  is  therefore  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  United  States  should  even  remotely 
suggest  withdrawal  by  Israel.  Secretary 
Rogers,  in  his  December  9  statement, 
suegests  that  the  interce.ssion  of  the 
United  States  and  Ru.ssia,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  occupied  territories,  will 
ha.sten  peace  Lsrael  does  not  accept  this 
po.sition  I  do  not  accept  thi.'  as  a  sound 
{X)sition  The  United  States  should  not 
accept  this  position. 
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The  lesson  of  1957  is  clear.  Israel  was 
amenable  to  accommodation  with  the 
Arabs  alter  US.  assurance  and  the  Arabs 
used  the  presence  of  a  weak-kneed 
United  Nations  force  as  a  cover  for  build- 
ing a  war  machine  to  smash  Israel. 

When  that  clash  came  in  1967.  10  years 
later,  Israel  lesponded  heroically  to  her 
own  survival  and  secured  the  homeland. 
Arab  territory  was  taken.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  abandon  that  territory  now  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  the  Arabs  to  again 
participate  in  negotiations  while  it  is 
clear  that  the  Arabs  are  bent  on  nothing 
less  than  the  total  destruction  of  Israel 
and  the  annihilation  of  the  Jews. 

Israel  must  hold  the  occupied  terri- 
tor>'  and  negotiate  its  return  to  the  Arabs 
only  as  part  of  genuine,  substantive  talks 
aimed  at  bnnging  a  secure  and  lasting 
peace  to  the  Middle  East.  You  do  not 
bargain  with  anyone  by  throwing  in  your 
best  cards  at  the  beginning  of  the  game. 

Tile  United  Nations  also  errs  when  it 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  Russians  to 
have  them  intercede  with  the  Arabs. 
Russia  is  in  absolute  harmony  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Arabs,  and  Israel  is  op- 
posed to  bilateral  talks  with  Russia  and 
the  four-power  talks  with  Britain  and 
Prance  We  should  actually  be  pushing 
for  face-to-face  negotiations  between 
Arabs  and  Israelis. 

Nations  not  directly  involved  cannot 
hope  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East 
when  one  of  those  nations  is  the  instiga- 
tor and  supporter  of  Arab  aggression  and 
hostility. 

The  security  and  integrity  of  the  State 
of  Israel  cannot  be  compromised.  Israel's 
best  hope  for  long-range  peace  is 
strength.  I  have  therefore  recently  urged 
the  President  to  supply  an  additional  250 
Phantom  jets  to  Israel  to  insure  her 
defensive  power  in  the  shadow  of  in- 
creasing Russian  military  assistance  to 
the  Arab  States. 

While  Israel  is  strong  she  will  survive. 
Her  strength  alone  will  finally  compel 
the  Arabs  to  recognize  the  reality  of  the 
existence  of  Israel  and  sit  down  to 
achieve  a  lasting  and  durable  peace. 

Vital  to  Israel's  strength  is  the  un- 
swerving support  of  her  position  by  the 
United  States.  The  Secretarj-  of  State 
can  do  grave  injustice  to  Israel  should  he 
attempt  to  compromise  Israel's  position 
in  opposition  to  Israel's  wishes. 

There  has  been  war  in  the  Middle  East 
three  times  in  the  last  20  years. 

Let  us  learn  from  that  history  and  not 
make  the  same  mistakes  again. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
•  Mr  BoLLiNC  1  has  done  our  country  a 
great  service  by  continuing  to  focus 
national  attention  on  the  pressing  need 
for  congressional  reform. 


December  23,  1969 

His  compelling  article  from  the  No- 
vember issue  of  Playboy  magazine  speaks 
for  itself  and  I  would  urge  all  Americans 
to  read  It. 

This  article  follows: 

The  Hoi-tsE:  "How  the  Lowek  Chamber  Bb- 
sET  BY  Reactionary  CoALmoNS,  Stale- 
mated BY  AN  Archaic  and  Corruptible 
Committee  System.  Fails  in  Pulfilling 
THE  Nation's  Most  Pressing  Legislative 
Needs" 

I  By  Representative  Richard  Bolling) 
It  Is  my  conviction,  a  heresy  In  my  trade, 
that  the  primary  failures  of  political  leader- 
ship at  the  Federal  level  are  found  In  the 
United  States  Congress.  Particularly,  these 
failures  are  found  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, where  I  serve — the  legislative  area  of 
civil  rights  excepted.  The  House  has  failed 
to  organize  Itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  exercise 
effectively  and  responsibly  Its  share  of  the 
political  leadership  that  the  American  people 
may  fairly  expect  from  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  drastic  change  in  the  House  power 
structure  and  major  reforms  of  the  House 
as  an  Institution  are  needed.  The  House  as 
now  constituted  Is  Ineffective.  It  Is  negative 
m  its  approach  to  national  tasks  and  usually 
unresponsive  except  to  parochial  economic 
Interests.  Its  creaky  procedures  are  outmoded. 
Its  organization  camouflages  anonymous  cen- 
ters of  irresponsible  power.  It  often  passes 
legislation  that  is  a  travesty  of  what  Is  really 
needed. 

The  fundamental  reforms  I  suggest  are 
directed  at  the  way  Democrats  In  the  House 
organize  themselves.  In  the  majority  during 
34  of  the  past  38  years,  the  Democrats  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  condition 
of  the  House.  The  Inflammations  In  our  cities 
and  the  unresponsiveness  in  our  schools  and 
the  effluence  of  our  polluted  environment 
would  be  much  less  aggravated  If  the  Demo- 
crats had  faithfully  put  the  House  In  order. 
If  the  House  were  properly  organized,  such 
reactionaries  as  Howard  Smith  of  Virginia. 
longtime  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  a  Democrat  In  name  only,  could 
not  have  arbitrarily  throttled  school  aid, 
housing  programs  and  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion in  the  Forties,  Fifties  and  early  Sixties. 
If  the  House  were  properly  organized.  Repre- 
sentative Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas,  chairman 
of  the  powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, would  not  have  been  able  to  pigeon- 
hole Medicare  for  the  elderly  until  1965. 
Congress  would  be  a  more  respected  body 
today  if  it.  rather  than  the  Supreme  Court, 
had  outlawed  malapportloned  Congressional 
districts  and  segregated  public  school  dis- 
tricts. A  majority  of  the  Democratic  Party  In 
the  House  has  permitted  Its  minority  Tories 
to  misuse  seniority  In  order  to  obstruct, 
damage  and  deflate  the  party's  national  pro- 
grams. The  House  must  assume  part  of  the 
blame  for  ghetto  fires  and  rioting,  Birming- 
ham bombings  and  the  Little  Rock  school 
confrontation. 

Is  the  Congress,  especially  the  House,  to 
continue  ;is  the  least  responsible  organ  of 
Government,  responding,  if  at  all,  often  10, 
20  or  30  ye.irs  after  social  problems  arise?  Is 
the  essential  well-being  of  the  nation  de- 
pendent on  ;in  occisional  political  landslide, 
such  iis  1  ccurred  In  1964  because  of  the  Gold- 
water  Presidential  candidacy?  Will  the  na- 
'lon  learn  to  improve  itself  by  means  of  other 
institutions  and  thereby  push  the  Congress 
to  the  outskirts  of  American  society? 

The  nays.»ylng  90th  Congress  of  1967-1968 
Is  a  good  illustration  of  how  a  legislative 
iHjdy  should  not  work.  The  House  during 
those  years  g.ive  one  of  Its  worst  perform- 
.mces  The  Congressional  tr^ll  was  dotted 
with  the  sump  holes  of  legislative  inepti- 
tudes and  misadventures.  The  House  mangled 
elementary-secondary      school      aid.     Model 
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Cities,  the  promising  Teacher  Corps,  rent- 
supplement  and  other  anti-poverty  programs. 
It  amounted  to  a  virtual  war  against  Amer- 
ica's poor. 

The  first  mishap  was  the  handling  of  that 
flamboyant  Harlem  grandee.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  At  the  time.  Powell  weis  In  deep 
trouble  of  his  own  making.  He  had  abused 
his  trust  aa  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  It  distressed  the  country. 
It  distressed  many  House  members.  But  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  John  W.  McCormack 
of  Massachusetts,  did  not  see  it  that  way.  He 
felt  that  there  was  no  problem.  Just  news- 
paper talk,  the  Speaker  said.  Yet  mail  de- 
manding Powell's  head  was  being  delivered 
by  the  truckloads  to  House  members  from 
irate  constituents.  A  few  of  the  senior  bulls 
shared  McCormack's  view.  Disturb  Powell, 
they  reasoned,  and  who  knows  which  of  us 
committee  chairmen  may  someday  be  dis- 
lodged from  our  seniority  shelter? 

So  what  happened?  Powell  weis  quite  prop- 
erly stripped  of  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  by  a  caucus 
of  his  Democratic  colleagues.  This  action 
then  snowballed  Into  a  successful  but  un- 
constitutional move  to  deprive  Powell  of  the 
seat  to  which  his  Harlem  constituents  had 
elected  him.  Incompetent  leadership  was  to 
blame  for  not  blocking  the  exclusion  effort. 
As  a  result,  Harlem,  festering  with  dire 
poverty,  was  not  represented  In  the  House  for 
the  two-year  Ufe  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  Powell  affair  was  only  the  first  in  a 
series  of  bumbllngs.  The  Democratic  House 
leadership  agreed  to  accept  an  apponion- 
ment  of  seats  among  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats on  the  key  Ways  and  Means  and 
Appropriations  committees  that  doomed  at 
the  outset  the  liberal  domestic  legislative 
program  of  the  President.  While  urban 
ghettos  blazed  during  the  midsummer  of 
1967,  the  House  gutted  remedial  legislation 
for  urban  areas  in  mindless  fashion.  It  re- 
fused even  to  discuss  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
rat-eradlcatlon  program  for  cities — yet  a  few 
days  later,  It  became  known  that  a  contract 
had  been  let  to  eradicate  rats  in  the  office 
buildings  occupied  by  House  members.  A 
bill  to  renew  and  extend  the  anti-poverty 
program — a  real  hope  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, both  black  and  white — was  so  incom- 
petently scheduled  that  it  barely  survived 
debate  on  the  House  floor. 

Finally,  In  late  1968,  the  90th  Congress 
ended  on  perhaps  the  most  outrageous  note 
of  all.  The  core  of  parliamentary  government 
Is  the  vote.  'When  It  Is  abused  or  besmirched, 
our  democracy  Is  gravely  wounded.  Yet  last 
fall.  It  appeared  that  House  assistant  clerks 
were  registering  as  present  many  members 
who  were  not  present — Indeed,  one  member 
was  In  California  at  the  time  he  was  re- 
corded. This  scandalous  ghost  voting  caused 
no  great  outcry  among  House  members,  al- 
though It  was  referred  for  inquiry  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  That  committee  has  recommended 
a  preliminary  course  of  action  that  can  lead 
to  effective  reform  In  this  vital  area. 

Amid  this  bedlam,  the  conservative  and 
reactionary  committee  chairmen  prospered. 
One  was  Mills,  the  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  leg- 
islation involving  tax  reform.  Social  Security, 
Medicare,  welfare  programs  and  a  vast  array 
of  other  domestic  problems  are  referred  to 
this  grand  committee.  Mills  Is  a  legislator  of 
considerable  ability  and  strong  conservatism. 
At  some  time  or  other,  he  has  voted  against 
Medicare,  minimum  wage,  foreign  aid.  Model 
Cities,  anti-poverty  funds  and  civil  rights. 
He  bottled  up  the  surcharge  until  he  forced 
the  President  into  agreement  on  a  celling 
on  domestic  spending,  a  deceptive-sounding 
objective  that  disguised  its  true  purpose; 
rather  than  curtailing  or  stretching  out  such 
expenditures  as   postponable   military   con- 
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structlon,  civil  public  works  and  highway 
construction.  Mills  assured  slashes  In  the 
newer.  Innovative  programs  designed  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  cities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees, composed  of  the  15  Democrats  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Mills  also  occupies  a  power- 
ful Democratic  Party  position  in  the  House. 
Until  this  year,  when  a  small  halter  was 
placed  on  it.  this  committee  had,  without 
restraint,  assigned  all  other  Democrats  to 
seats  on  the  other  permanent  committees  of 
the  House.  Southern  Democrats — actually, 
"Republicans  with  Southern  accents" — have, 
until  recently,  been  a  majority  on  this  key 
Committee  on  Committees.  Over  the  years, 
this  custom  has  enabled  Southerners — many 
of  whom  are  able  men  of  great  Integrity,  but 
virtually  all  of  whom  are  stuck  to  the  segre- 
gationist flypaper — to  rise  to  head  the  major 
legislative  committees  and  key  subcommit- 
tees within  these  full  committees.  Even  this 
year,  nine  of  the  21  committees  have  South- 
ern Democrats  as  chairmen  and  only  one  of 
the  nine  chairmen  is  what  I  would  call  a 
"national  Democrat." 

How  in  the  devil  did  this  regressive  state 
of  affairs  develop?  And  why  has  it  been  per- 
mitted to  continue?  The  story  begins  In 
1910,  when  Insurgent  RepubUcans,  Joined  by 
Democrats,  successfully  rebelled  against  a 
tyrannical  and  deeply  conservative  G.O.P. 
Speaker,  Joseph  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  of 
Illinois.  The  bipartisan  rebels  forged  a  voting 
majority  to  strip  the  Speakership  of  Its 
major  powers,  among  them  the  unilateral 
power  to  appoint  all  members.  Democrats  aa 
well  as  Republicans,  to  committees.  Subse- 
quently. House  Democrats  and  Republicans 
each  devised  separate  machinery  to  name 
their  respective  members  to  the  committees. 
It  soon  became  the  firm  practice  to  re-elect 
returning  members  to  the  committees  on 
which  they  had  served  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress. The  Democratic  committee  members 
came  to  be  listed  in  order  of  the  length  of 
time  they  had  served  on  a  particular  com- 
mittee. The  one  with  the  greatest  service 
was  chairman,  if  his  party  was  the  majority 
party  in  the  House.  In  a  broad  sense,  this 
custom  was  acceptable.  After  all.  it  takes 
time  to  learn  to  be  a  competent  national 
legislator.  But  seniority  became  the  over- 
riding factor  in  determining  appointments 
to  committees — ^a  custom  no  other  state  or 
national  assembly  In  the  world  follows. 
Custom  became  Congressional  "common 
law."  Violating  seniority  became  as  unthink- 
able as  soliciting  for  one's  sister.  Senior 
Congressmen,  of  course,  enjoy  the  seniority 
system.  Most  of  those  far  less  senior  toler- 
ate It,  In  the  hope  they  too.  someday  will 
enjoy  the  trappings  of  chairmanships.  The 
few  who  recognize  Its  evils  are  outgunned 
in   any  attempt  to  change  matters. 

The  present  state  of  affairs,  then,  is  this: 
For  a  Democrat  to  become  a  chairman,  he 
need  only  live  long  enough  and  get  re- 
elected often  enough  to  outdistance  his 
colleagues.  Eventually,  he'll  make  It.  al- 
though he  may  have  the  morals  of  a  Mafia 
capo  or  the  mind  of  a  moron — or  both.  And 
who  among  Democrats  Is  most  likely  to 
achieve  the  cherished  goal  of  chalman?  The 
answer  is  easy:  He  Is  a  member  from  a  one- 
party  Congressional  district,  usually  in  the 
rural  South — Insular,  suspicious  and  racist. 
His  rise  on  the  seniority  ladder  is  aided  by 
the  competitive  nature  of  many  Northern 
districts,  where  Democrats  fare  less  well. 
Consequently.  Southern  Democrats  generally 
hostile  to  the  moderately  liberal  cast  of 
their  national  party  came  to  dominate  the 
House  power  structure.  It  Is  as  if  we  named 
George  Wallace  to  head  the  United  States 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  a  Democrat  to 
head  the  Republican  National  Committee  or 
someone  who  believes  the  world  Is  flat  to 
head  the  Federal  space  agency.  (Along  their 
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w»y  to  power  !t  should  b«  noted  the  South- 
erners have  the  assistance  of  the  "dough- 
faces' Northern  men  with  political  appe- 
tites rather  than  ' 'nvlctlona — elected  from 
rotten  dutrlcts  In  Sew  York.  Chicago  and 
other  Urge  cltler  Both  types  come  to  the 
House  to  feast  na  the  spoils  TTiey  dcm  t  give 
a  damn  about  Lisvies  i 

Occasionally  an  a.spiring  Southern  Demo- 
crat lets  illp  his  m.usks  In  this  farce  Both 
Alher.  W.itson  of  South  Carolina  .ind  Jf>hn 
Bell  Williams  of  Mississippi,  for  example 
supported  the  Republican  Presidential  cvn- 
dldate.  Barry  Goldwater.  In  19«4  Their  ac- 
tlon.«i  were  so  bl.itant  that  a  thin  nnajorlty  of 
House  Democrats.  In  caucus,  was  able  to  strip 
them  of  their  accumulated  *enlorltv  Watson 
then  showed  hU  triie  colors  He  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  House  returned  to  South  Carolina. 
ran  as  a  Republican  for  the  seat  he  had  Just 
vacated  and  was  elected  He  .still  slta  as  a  Re- 
publican in  the  House  Williams,  a  much 
more  senior  member  of  the  House  would  n(yw 
be  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Porelirn  Commerce  haid  his 
8«snlorlty  on  that  committee  not  been  taken 
away  Deprived  of  this  opportunity  for  i?reat 
natlonai  power,  he  chose  to  seek  the  much 
less  Important  position  of  governor  of  Missis- 
sippi He  succeeded  and  now  the  people  of 
that  ablA  state  are  the  exclusive  beneftciarles 
of  his  r*actlonary  tendencies  This  vear  Rep- 
resent-itlve  John  Rarlck  of  I^ulslann  who 
had  supported  Georste  Wallace  was  likewise 
stripped  ;  f  his  seniority  at  a  Democratic  cau- 
cus— an  action  energetically  fought  by  tjie 
House  Democratic  leadership.  Including 
Speaker  McCormack 

But  these  are  only  dents  in  the  Iron  sys- 
tem of  seniority,  a  system  with  very  real  re- 
wsu-da  Prom  his  cockpit  as  committee  chair- 
man, a  meml>er  may  and  does  thumb  his  nose 
at  the  President,  the  Speaker  and  a  majority 
of  his  own  party  A  chairman  usuallv  decides 
which  bills  will  be  granted  hearings  He  con- 
trols the  timing  of  the  hearings  and  the  se- 
lection of  witnesses  By  absenting  himself 
or  refusing  to  call  rommJttee  meetlngri.  he 
often  can  deny  a  bill  passage  thnnigh  his 
committee  Its  that  simple — and  that 
arbitrary 

Among  the  most  right-wing  chairmen  Is 
Mendel  Rivers  of  Charleston  South  Carolina, 
a  Snopes  who  whispered  support  for  Hubert 
Humphrey  In  the  1968  Presidential  plertlon 
while  winking  at  the  supfxsrters  of  George 
Wallace  During  a  TV  Interview,  he  once  .said, 
T  d<jn  t  put  myself  on  a  parity  with  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  The  people,  m  the  Consti- 
tution put  me  above  them  '  He  supported  his 
party  s  national  program  onlv  37  percent  of 
the  time  during  1965  1966  ind  h.usn't 
changed  since  He  chairs  the  Armed  .Services 
Committee,  •■/hich  seldom  gf  es  seirchlng 
thought  to  the  major  military  matters  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  but  acts.  Instead  pr.marily  as 
a  committee  on  miUtary  real  estate  paic  -ling 
out  military  installations  to  districts  of  de- 
serving members  "  John  McMillan  of  S<juth 
Carolina  heads  the  District  of  Colambla  com- 
mittee, which  has  made  our  natlonai  seat  of 
Government  a  n-iMonal  disgrace  William 
Colmer  of  Mississippi  heads  the  p<2Aerful 
Rules  Committee,  through  which  most  legis- 
lation iep(  rted  favorably  by  commiueti  must 
pass  before  reaching  the  House  floor  for  final 
action    And  this  is  only  a  partial  list 

The  result  has  been  a  grand  deco'ption 
of  the  American  people  For  14  if  'he  past 
38  year',  is  I  noted  earlier,  the  Dem<jcrats 
have  been  the  "m-ijority  party"  in  the  House 
In  "he  present  9 1st  Congress,  for  example, 
there  are  J43  "Democrats"  and  192  "Repub- 
licans '  ;n  the  HoUie  However  at  ieait  60  of 
the  243  Democrats  ire  opposed  to  tne  Demo- 
cratic National  Party  platform  These  60  are 
Southerners  almost  without  exception  And 
there   are    perhaps    ten    John    Lindsay    types 
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among  the  193  Republlcan«  Therefore,  the 
true  equation  on  major  dome«tlc  remedial 
legislation  is  not  243  Democrats  to  192  Re- 
publicans In  fact.  243  Democrats  to  192 
Republicans  In  tact.  193  members  are  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  progress  and  242  are  usually 
opposed  Consequently,  the  Southerners 
still  maintain  a  balar.ce  if  pow^r  in  those 
dosen  or  so  hotly  contested  dome«tlc  legisla- 
tive rows  that  erupt  during  each  session  of 
Congreas  Their  pivotal  position  is  being 
eroded,  but  :t  still  often  thwarts  the  national, 
as  opposed  to  the  regional    Interest 

This  r,»tl<i  is  reflected  within  the  key  com- 
mittees as  well  Usually,  the  gutting  of  bills 
U>  aid  the  poor  and  mistreated  takes  place 
beyond  the  glare  of  publicity,  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  the  committee  room  The 
trancated  bill  then  comes  to  the  floor — where 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  restore  the  lost  features 

The  condition  of  committee  appointments 
has  two  faces,  .tctually  One  aspect  is  pack- 
ing a  committee,  so  that  humane  legis- 
lation does  not  get  a  fiUr  chance  to  be  con- 
sidered The  second  <iapect  Is  equally  disas- 
trous to  fiUmeas  and  Justice  Certain  House 
committees  .is  In  the  Senate,  have  become 
zealous  watchdogs  of  special,  high-powered 
economic  interests  When  a  committee  la 
domlivated  bv  special  Interests,  "tunnel 
vision'  develops  in  respect  to  the  national 
interests  Our  fami-subsldy  program,  for  ex- 
.imple.  which  is  dominated  by  the  House 
Agriculture  C-onxmlttee.  benefits  a  few  special 
crop  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  natlonai 
interest  As  the  President's  Natlonai  Advisory 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  has  noted,  our 
policy  favors  tobacco  cotton,  corn  and  pea- 
nuts over  the  rural  and  urban  poor  Instead 
if  worrying  about  the  hungry,  the  Committee 
engages  m  chronic,  tierce  sectarian  fights 
iimong.  for  ex.unple  partisans  of  three  varie- 
ties of  peanutA  Spanish  Virginia  and  run- 
ner Its  Demo<'r.itlc  members  are  almost  al- 
ways Southerners,  almost  always  representa- 
tive of  crop  interest*  the  Virginia  peanut, 
the  Georgia  peach,  the  Texas  cotton  The 
consumer  aspect  Is  ignored  Powerful  outside 
farm  gr-iups  wtirk  their  will  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative Jo.seph  Resnick  of  New  York  dis- 
covered this  m  1967  As  chairman  of  the 
larger  committees  Rum  Development  Sub- 
committee, he  expressed  the  view  that  the 
right-wing  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion Is.  in  fact,  not  a  .'arm  organization  but 
a  large  group  of  insurmce  companies  with- 
out primary  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Agriculture   Deportment  using    I  the 

f.irmer]  to  build  one  of  the  largest  insur- 
ance and  financial  empires  In  the  United 
Stiites,  .in  empire  Ijringing  great  profit  to  a 
select  handful  of  men  '  The  P-arm  Bureau 
fitruck  back  Its  1  ing  irm  reached  into  the 
cjmpilant  Agriculture  <\immlttee  and  pro- 
duced a  resolution  with  'Uly  one  courageous 
dissent,  that  rebuked  Resnlck  House  mem- 
bers, uustead  of  being  ■•  lUectlvely  outniged 
at  this  bold  violation  of  Congressional  sanc- 
tuary sat  silent  when  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee danced  a  |ig  to  'he  Farm  Bureaus 
cill  Resnick  had  erred  He  had  .ittacked  an 
entrenched  economic  power  If  he  had  at- 
tacked the  defen.seless  p<.X)r.  there  would  have 
been  no  retaliation 

Study  the  unpardonable  problem  of  mal- 
nutrition and  even  starvation  In  this  country 
and  you'll  "ncounter  Representative  Jamie 
Whltten  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  on  agriculture 
and  lord  >f  certain  operations  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  No  Secretary  of  Agrcul- 
fjre.  whether  Democratic  T  Republican  can 
hope  t(j  iuUi  mister  his  department  without 
coming  to  f.Tms  with  Jamie  Whltten  Why 
the  dIfBculty  with  obtaining  an  adequately 
funded  and  adequately  administered  f'lod- 
stamp  program  '  Why  are  there  virtually  no 
Negro  county  extension  agents  in  supervisory 
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poslUons'  Why  is  It  dimcult  for  the  Negro 
farmer  In  the  Mississippi  delta  to  obtain  the 
same  array  of  useful  services.  Including  val- 
uable crop  advice,  as  the  white  farmer?  Why 
do  nearly  one  out  of  four  counties  In  the  na- 
tion have  no  food  program  for  the  needy? 
Why  do  only  fi.CXW.OOO  of  an  estimated  27- 
000000  poor  receive  Federal  food  benefits? 
Why  does  the  national  school-lunch  program 
serve  free  lunches  to  only  one  out  of  three 
needy  pupils'"  Why  did  the  Congress  last  fall 
kin  the  diversion  of  agriculture  subsidies  to 
feed  the  hungry''  Why  did  It  eliminate  an 
open-end  authorization  for  food  stamps'' 
Why  did  It  kUI  a  school-lunch -program 
amendmenf  And  why  is  the  Agriculture 
Department  so  staffed  that  It  seems  to  have 
become  one  of  the  Confederate  state* — with 
social  attitudes  to  match?  One  could  do 
worse  than  to  study  the  actions  of  Whltten's 
subcommittee  of  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  answers  to  all 
of  these  questions. 

Of  course,  the  abuses  are  not  limited  to 
agriculture  affairs  Until  this  summer.  Con- 
gress tolerated  a  grossly  unfair  hodge-podge 
tax  structure  that  permitted  21  persons 
each  with  Incomes  of  more  than  $1,000,000 
In  1967  to  escape  paying  a  i>enny  of  Federal 
Income  taxes  So  did  more  than  130  Amer- 
icans who  made  more  than  $200,000  that 
year.  These  happy  Americans  lived  In  tax 
shelters  while  27.000,000  Americans  lived  in 
poverty  It's  a  demonstrable  case  of  socialism 
for  the  rich  and  free  enterprise  for  the  poor 
The  tax-WTitlng  communities  of  the  Con- 
gress-Ways and  Means  In  the  House  and 
Finance  in  the  Senate — are  loo  often  manned 
by  members  pledged  to  protect  such  major 
economic  advantages  as  lucrative  tax  ben- 
efits for  oil  and  gas  companies  In  the  face 
of  a  nationwide  revulsion  against  tax  injus- 
tices, the  House  did  pass  a  major  tax-reform 
bin  last  August;  this  article  went  to  press  be- 
fore action  was  taken  on  the  reform  in  the 
Senate  By  Congressional  custom,  tax  bills 
cannot  be  amended  In  the  House.  They  can 
be  amended  in  the  Senate,  however,  and  It 
is  there  that  the  special-interest  groups 
threatened  by  the  reform  will  launch  their 
campaign  to  water  down  the  bill. 

The  problems  within  the  Congress  can- 
not lie  attributed  only  to  men  of  narrow 
vision  and  blurred  ethics  There  are  also  the 
tlmeservers  who  wave  Old  Glory  and  vote  for 
appropriations  for  their  districts;  the  fence 
straddlers  who  rhetorically  favor  brotherly 
love.  Government  solvency  and  pensions  for 
all;  the  Intellectuals  who  dream  of  "systems 
so  perfect  no  one  needs  to  be  good";  and. 
finally,  the  smooth  dealers  for  whom  poltlcs 
is  largely  a  matter  of  exchanging  favors 
These  members  butter  up  the  senior  bulls 
and  eventually  will  t>e  a.sked  to  help  staff  the 
back  door  through  which  the  House  Is 
robbed — the  hidden  channels  by  which  spe- 
cial favors  are  dispensed  to  special  Interests 
Ail  these  types  make  the  backbreaklng  Job 
of  Conpressii  nal  reform  more  dlfflcult 

Too  few  members  are  willing  to  stand  up 
to  the  oligarchs  of  the  committees.  The 
seniors  tend  to  regard  new  members  as 
fraternity  brothers  regard  pledges.  A  Junior 
member  is  quickly  made  aware — by  a  chance 
remark,  a  gesture  or  a  Dutch-uncle  talk — 
that  his  rewards  will  come  if  he  goes  along 
like  a  good  boy.  The  obverse  Implication  Is 
that  a  brash  Junior  member  can  expect  to  be 
treated  as  a  pariah  at  any  political  harvest 

The  mortar  that  binds  the  system  consists 
largely  of  what  members  In  private  In- 
elegantly call  "boodle."  Boodle  Includes  a 
military  Installation  being  assigned  to  one's 
Congressional  district.  This  means  a  con- 
struction payroll,  followed  by  a  steady  pay- 
roll for  the  military  and  civilian  employees 
who  will  live  and  spend  In  a  members  dis- 
trict It  also  includes  a  variety  of  public 
works — dams,  river  and  harbor  projects,  rec- 
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lamatlon  projects,  conservation  projects, 
Federal  office  buildings. 

These  projects,  in  most  cases,  are  legit- 
imate. The  hitch,  of  course,  comes  In  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  distributed.  There 
are  Just  not  enough  Federal  dollars  each 
year  to  finance  such  projects  In  each  of  the 
433  Congressional  districts  simultaneously. 
So  435  hungry  House  members  Jostle  for 
projects  adequate  for.  perhaps,  200  districts. 
rhe  conservative,  ruling  committee  chairmen 
and  other  leaders  maintain  their  power  by 
determining  In  large  measure  which  mem- 
bers will  get  the  projects.  Generally,  of  course, 
the  stay-ln-Une  member,  not  the  rebel  with 
a  cause,  profits.  I  know  about  this  from  per- 
sonal experience.  A  great  multimillion-dollar 
flood-control  program  plays  a  large  part  In 
my  re-election  over  the  years.  So  does  a 
$32,000,000  Federal  office  building.  My  politi- 
cal reputation  in  my  district  Is  probably 
more  identified  with  these  two  projects  than 
with  my  strong  stands  on  behalf  of  civil 
rights,  open  housing  and  Congressional 
reform.  Both  of  these  projects  were  needed. 
Neither  was  a  boon-doggle.  Yet  I  know  that 
my  district  received  these  projects  primarily 
Ijecause — although  relatively  Junior  In  those 
days — I  was  an  Insider  when  Sam  Rayburn 
of  Texas  was  Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  addition  to  autonomous  seniors  and 
their  Junior  accomplices,  hidden  power  cen- 
ters bedevil  the  House.  There  Is  one  man  who 
is  more  influential  than  all  but  a  few  House 
members — and  who  Is  not  even  a  member 
himself.  He  Is  the  House  parliamentarian, 
Lewis  Deschler.  The  title  itself  generates  a 
\  ision  of  dried  parchment  paper  and  a  blink- 
ered figure  who  looks  at  the  House  through 
the  prism  of  Its  rules  and  precedents.  Desch- 
ler, parliamentarian  for  more  than  40  years, 
doesn't  fit  the  image.  He  Is  a  large-sized  man 
with  large-.slzed  Infiuence  growing  out  of  his 
encyclopedic  knowledge.  He  cultivates  ano- 
nymity, never  speaking  to  the  press  for  quota- 
tion. There  Is  little  written  about  him.  One 
article  that  purported  to  describe  his  func- 
tions Included  the  Incredible  inaccuracy  that 
the  parliamentarian  presides  from  the 
.Speakers  chair  at  certain  times.  Actually, 
this  Is  Just  about  the  only  thing  that  Desch- 
ler does  not  do  for  a  Speaker.  His  knowledge 
IS  that  a  ship's  englneroom  boss  who  knows 
the  capacities  of  the  boilers  In  all  sorts  of 
weather.  The  rules  and  older  precedents  of 
the  House  fill  11  large  volumes,  but  the 
precedents  of  the  past  30  years  have  not  even 
been  published.  Thus,  Deschler  has  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  current  precedents.  Precedents 
are  the  io.OOO  dos  and  don'ts  of  the  House. 
Deschler,  and  Deschler  alone,  is  a  master  of 
these.  He  may  choose  to  be  as  helpful  as  a 
deaf-mute  to  a  member  who  comes  seeking 
advice  on  how  to  pursue  a  matter  toward 
■Ahlch  the  Speaker— or  Deschler  himself — is 
hostile.  Deschler,  not  the  Speaker,  decides  in 
practice  to  which  committee  a  bill  should  be 
sent.  I  once  cautiously  raised  this  whole 
problem  when  I  was  a  lieutenant  of  Speaker 
Rayburn.  His  reply  was  accurate  but  not 
helpful — "DeEchler  Is  loyal  to  me." 

There  is  much  breast  beating  in  Congress 
about  the  loss  of  Its  power  and  influence  to 
the  Executive  branch.  The  Congressional 
lifcord  at  least  once  a  week  carries  a  baleful 
lament  to  this  effect  by  a  House  or  Senate 
member,  usually  a  Southern  Democrat  or 
c  qually  conservative  Midwestern  Republican. 
Yet  these  same  members,  for  some  reason, 
have  never  insisted  that  Congress  acquire 
computers  for  the  storage  and  quick  retrieval 
of  Information.  There  are  3000  computers 
'.vlthln  the  departments,  agencies  and  bu- 
reaus of  the  Executive  branch.  Thus,  the 
Congress  permits  Itself  to  be  outgunned — 
like  firemen  equipped  with  "water  pistols  or 
infantrymen  equipped  with  peashooters. 

The  case  for  reform  Is  obviously  com- 
pelling.  And   a  reformist    mood  Is,  in  fact. 
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gro'wlng.  As  a  result  of  deaths,  retirements 
and  election  defeats,  243  new  members  have 
entered  the  House  since  1961,  a  turnover  of 
56  percent  of  the  House  membership.  This 
postulates  a  membership  far  less  willing  to 
feed  on  the  cake  of  custom.  At  the  opening 
of  the  present  Congress  last  January,  the 
first  effort  to  unseat  a  Speaker  In  nearly  50 
years  was  launched.  The  candidacy  of  Repre- 
sentative Morris  Udall  of  Arizona  was  not 
successful  against  77-year-old  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack but  It  Is  a  harbinger  of  contests  to 
come.  In  siddltlon,  there  were  minor  rebel- 
lions this  year  against  hoary  committee  rules 
and  practices  in  the  Judiciary  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  committees.  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  members  are  restive. 
The  30-year-long  reactionary  strangle  hold 
on  the  Rules  Committee  was  completely 
broken  in  1967. 

Another  small  step  with  a  large  potential 
was  achieved  this  year.  The  Democratic  lead- 
ership agreed  to  have  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings— caucuses — with  Democratic  members. 
That  agreement  was  forced  by  pressure  from 
the  Democratic  Study  Group,  House  mem- 
bers who  are  natlonai  Democrats.  These  cau- 
cuses. If  employed  wisely,  can  give  the  coun- 
try the  opportunity  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  appearance  of  Congress  and  the 
reality.  In  them,  national  Democrats  may  be 
able  to  propose  and  obtain  majorities  for 
progressive  legislation.  When  such  a  majority 
emerges  in  caucus,  it  may  begin  to  work 
effectively  of  a  complete  overhaul  of  the 
whole  committee  system. 

For  years,  I  have  proposed  simple  reforms 
of  the  Democratic  Party  within  the  House 
that  would  accomplish  this  purpose  by  mod- 
ifying but  not  junking  the  seniority  system. 
The  reforms  are: 

1.  The  member  selected  in  caucus  for 
Speaker  (or  Minority  Leader  when  the  Demo- 
crats are  not  a  majority)  would  have  the 
sole  power  to  nominate  the  following :  A.  All 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  its  chairman  (or 
ranking  minority  member).  B.  All  the  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
its  chairman  (or  ranking  minority  member) . 

2.  After  these  nominations  are  made  in 
caucus,  a  vote  will  be  taken  to  confirm  such 
nominees  by  majority  vote.  No  nomination 
may  be  made  from  the  floor.  In  the  event 
that  a  majority  rejects  one  or  more  of  the 
nominees,  the  party  leader  will  submit  as 
many  nominations  tis  are  necessary  to  fill  the 
assignments. 

3.  The  members  approved  for  appointment 
to  Ways  and  Means  will  continue  to  act  as 
the  Committee  on  Committees.  But,  at  a 
subsequent  caucus,  they  must  submit  their 
nominations  for  seats  on  the  other  commit- 
tees of  the  House.  Approval  will  be  by  ma- 
jority vote.  If  one  or  more  nominations  are 
rejected  in  the  caucus,  the  Committee  on 
Committees  will  submit  fresh  nominees  until 
all  vacancies  are  filled. 

4.  The  top  leader,  be  he  the  Speaker  or  the 
Minority  Leader,  will  now  nominate  the 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  member  for 
each  standing  committee.  If  one  or  more  are 
rejected,  as  in  the  other  proceedings,  he  will 
continue  to  make  nominations  until  all  nec- 
essary appointments  are  approved. 

These  changes  should  lead  to  great  im- 
provement. But  not  automatically.  Rearrang- 
ing the  political  furniture  is  no  guarantee 
of  fair  play.  An  open  and  aboveboard  system 
of  nomination  does,  of  course,  offer  a  greater 
promise  of  a  better  House  of  Representatives. 

If  the  approximately  180  national  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  were  all  really  what  they 
seemed  to  be  on  the  basis  of  votes  cast  and 
speeches  made,  the  Democratic  caucus  would 
not  now  be  accepting  reactionaries  and 
tyrants  in  powerful  leadership  positions.  But 
of   these    180,   perhaps   as   many   as   half   of 
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those  who  vote  right  and  talk  rljht  "sell 
out"  at  critical  moments  to  the  system  for  a 
good  committee  assignment  or  a  favor,  in  the 
form  of  an  empty  honor  or  an  important 
project,  from  the  establishment.  In  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  ;t  pays  to  go  along.  Noble 
words  can  hide  cheap  deals.  Liberal  public 
voting  records  camouflage  reactionary  votes 
behind  closed  committee  doors.  In  an  open 
Democratic  caucus,  however,  roll-call  votes 
could  be  forced  and  members  required  to  take 
public  positions  on  leadership  elections 
and  committee-assignment  selections.  Under 
these  circumstances  and  with  public  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  the  votes  on 
such  matters,  It  Is  unthinkable  that  the 
majority  would  elect  a  reactionary  or  a 
tyrant. 

There's  no  need  for  a  blue-ribbon  commis- 
sion or  a  think-tank  study  by  academicians. 
My  reform  program  will  work.  It  will  provide 
the  American  people  with  a  more  effective 
national  legislature.  Currently,  Congress 
resembles  a  crowded  airport  terminal  where 
travelers  Imve  no  planes  to  board  because  the 
runways  are  all  torn  up.  Many  members  favor 
my  reforms.  Others  disagree  -Ahile  informing 
me  the  reforms  are  fe.^slble  and  practical  If 
enacted,  competent  seniors  will  continue  to 
exercise  their  abilities.  Other  seniors,  now  as 
out  uf  date  in  their  comprehension  of  our 
national  problems  as  dinosaurs,  may  not  be 
so  fortunate,  but  more  Junior  members  will 
be  thrust  into  positions  of  responsibility 
without  waiting  until  they  pass  retirement 
age. 

Only  then,  when  the  power  structure  has 
been  altered  and  the  Iron  rule  of  seniority 
modified,  will  it  be  possible  to  institute  a 
real  m'Xlernlziation  of  House  procedures,  to 
strengthen  the  rules  of  etlilcal  conduct  for 
its  members  and  to  pass  meaningful  new  laws 
cantrolllng  the  threat  of  big  money  to  free 
elections.  Only  then,  when  the  power  of  the 
racists  and  reactionaries  lias  been  broken, 
will  the  poor  and  the  blacks  be  treated  as 
full  members  of  American  society  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


ADDRESS  AT  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  ILLINOIS  DIVISION,  POL- 
ISH AMERICAN  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI'V^S 

Monday,  December  22.  1969    -, 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Remarks    of    Congressman    Roman    C.    Pc- 
ciNSKi  Delivered  at  the  25th  Annivbrsabt 
OP  the   Illinois  Division  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  Sherman  House,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  November  26,  1969 
Your  Excellency,  Bishop  Abramo'wlcz,  Mr. 
President  Mazewski,  Madame  President  Lago- 
dzlnska,  Mr.  President  Pranlca,  Mr.  President 
Janicki,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Illinois 
division,   Polish   American   Congress,   affords 
tis  em  excellent  opportunity  to  rekindle  our 
faith  in  the  enormous  contribution  that  the 
Polish  American  Congress  has  made  and  con- 
tinues to  make  toward  realizing  the  day  when 
the    people   of   Poland   will   again   Join    the 
family  of  free  nations. 

It  is  quite  obvious  as  we  view  the  situa- 
tion behind  the  Iron  Curtain  today  that  on 
this  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  the  basic  mission 
of  its  high  Ideals  has  not  as  yet  been  com- 
pleted. But  as  we  honor  this  anniversary,  we 
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look  at  the  men  and  women  who  have  taken 
up  the  torch  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress and  we  like  what  we  see 

President  Al  Mazewski.  aa  national  pres- 
ident of  the  Polish  Ainericau  Coni<res8.  and 
president  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  has 
brought  to  his  tiiwk  a  new  dimension  of  un- 
derstanding and  leatlershlp,  and  because  we 
know  of  his  high  dedication  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  human  dignity,  we  know  that 
under  his  leadership  the  Congress,  indeed. 
shHll  ti.airlsh. 

Ed  Rozanski.  as  president  of  the  Illinois 
division,  constantly  on  the  alert  on  how  to 
make  the  State  division  a  more  effective  In- 
strument of  the  national  organization,  is 
ImD'ied  with  the  same  lofty  Ideals  and  high 
dfrl.crttU/n  toward  the  cause  of  Poland  as 
were  his  three  predecessors.  Judge  Adesko. 
Judge  Pluzdrak,  and  myself  We  have  e\ery 
reason  to  view  Ed  Rozanskl's  contribution 
with  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and 
admiration 

Mitchell  Kobelinskl  vice  president  of  the 
Illinois  ilvlsion  and  -halrman  of  this  eve- 
ning's anniversary  banqviet.  Is  the  architect 
of  new  and  bold  programs  for  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  and  has  brought  to  Po- 
lunia  an  inspiring  dimension  of  hope  for  our 
future 

The  same  could  be  said  of  all  the  other  offi- 
cer-. (  f  "the  PAC,  both  at  the  national  and 
State  '.evef.  and  as  we  honor  the  25th  annl- 
veri.iry  of  the  Congress  here  this  evening,  we 
honor  them  and  rededicate  our  loyalty  and 
our  -support  to  help  .issure  them  success  In 
their  difficult  assignment 

The  Polish  .American  Congress  was  born  of 
necessity  when  it  became  apparent  2,5  vears 
ago  that  Poland— the  first  victim  of  Nazi  ag- 
gression and  .^  nation  that  had  made  such 
an  enormous  contribution  on  the  altar  of 
freedom  -was  not  going  to  be  able  t.i  speak 
in  her  own  behalf  at  the  International  post- 
war louference  on  tJie  future  of  Europe 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  when  'his  Congress 
was  founded  it  was  clear  that  Poland  was  not 
going  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  freedom  for 
which  she  had  so  gallantly  fought  In  World 
W.ir  II 

The  founders  of  the  PAC  laid  down  the 
basic  purpjose  of  this  organization  and  this 
purpose  is  as  much  valid  today  a.s  it  was  25 
years  ago.  for  by  any  standards  one  wishes  to 
apply.  Poland  continues  to  be  under  the 
d<jm:nation  of  an  Ideology  totally  foreign 
to  her  1.000- year  history  as  a  champion  of 
freedom  and  hum:in  dignity. 

I  s.iy  to  you  tonignt  that  our  work  is  not 
yet  done,  and  we  must  never  abandon  the 
buslc  principles  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress until  the  glorious  d.iy  comes  when  the 
people  of  Poland  .ire  again  masters  of  their 
own  destiny  wlthovit  the  interference  of  Mos- 
cow   ;r  my  other  foreign  ideology. 

But  times  and  conditions  change,  and  )ust 
as  the  Polish  Amencun  Congress  has  .is  its 
basic  mission  the  continued  struggle  for  the 
ultimate  liberation  of  Poland  from  Commii- 
nisl  domination  so  must  its  leadership  to- 
diiy  lo<jk  at  the  new  problems  of  Polonla  and 
add  to  Its  functions  a  new  dimension  of  .ac- 
tivity on  behalf  of  those  things  which  will 
raise  the  prestige  and  the  reputation  and  the 
respect  of  .Americans  of  Polish  descent  in 
Chicago  .ind  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  Illinois 
division  in  this  direction. 

In  a  number  of  major  moves,  the  Illinois 
division  nits  undertaken  an  impressive  pro- 
gr.im  of  denouncing  those  who  would  bring 
ridicule  tind  contempt  on  tht  Poles  and 
Amerlc  ins  of  Polish  descent. 

The  Illinois  division  has  wisely  reached  In- 
to A  glorious  1.000  vears  of  Polish  history  to 
demonstrate  that  In  the  veins  of  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  flows  the  blood  of  a  gallant 
people  whose  contributions  to  the  cultural, 
scientific,  philosophical,  educ^itional.  and 
religious  development  of  the  world  are  liter- 
ally beyond  measure. 
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The  Congress  has  wisely  decided  that  its 
activities  must  include  a  greater  concern  for 
the  immediate  interest  of  Polonla  as  well 
as  the  long  range  effort  for  Poland's  ultimate 
liberation. 

I  wish  to  Congratulate  the  officers  of  the 
Congress  for  tins  decision  for.  Indeed,  we 
Americans  live  m  a  dynamic,  multi-ethnic 
society,  surrounded  by  the  wealth  of  cultural 
legacies  brought  to  this  Nation  by  our  ::ire- 
fathers  Kortunulely.  they  have  left  us  many 
treasures  trom  all  parts  of  the  globe  in  the 
vivid  oeauty  of  their  music,  drama,  dance, 
and  art;  the  distinctive  tlavcir  of  their  folk- 
lore, language,  and  literature;  the  dignity  of 
th'-Mr  '.iilues  aiul  liplipi^ 

Today,  these  priceless  heirlooms  continue 
to  nourish  ,ind  grace  the  .American  heritage 

This  Nation  thrives  on  .t  deep  .sense  of 
ethnic  community  It  flourishes  on  the  pride 
of  origin  shared  by  Its  people,  both  as  com- 
muted .Americans  .md  as  devoted  indUlduals 
with  strong  ties  to  their  own  indigenous 
neighborhoids  and  groups. 

In  the  past  century,  otir  society  has  begun 
to  deny  the  existence  of  these  origins.  We 
have  been  challenging  the  concept  of  ethnic- 
ity, eroding  the  delicate  tendrils  that  link 
us  with  our  past.  Indeed,  we  have  oversold 
the  value  uf  homogenlzatlon,  sacrificing  the 
diversity  of  our  plur.illstlc  scxilety  for  the  sake 
of  unilormlty 

Consequently,  many  of  our  ethnic  groups 
have  developed  a  profound  .sense  of  cultural 
inferiority — a  leellng  that  they  are  second 
best  .Americans  Ijecause  they  have  carefully 
preserved  their  original  language,  their  cus- 
toms .md  tr.ulitlons.  .md  tlieir  unique  styles 
of  life.  Some  have  even  totally  forsaken  their 
ethnic  bonds 

This  problem  pervades  every  city  and  State, 
every  corner  of  our  Nation  It  affects  the  lives 
of  millions  of  .Americans  who  are  foreign  bom 
or  second-generation  American  citizens  The 
most  serious  casualties  of  this  quasi-cultural 
obliteration  have  been  our  youth. 

Today,  our  Nations  youth  is  plagued  by  a 
sense  of  ruthlessness.  Many  of  them  .ire 
caught  up  111  .1  maze  of  alien  notions  .md  are 
channeling  their  energies  to  a  search  for 
Identity 

In  a  very  real  sense,  these  are  the  "forgot- 
ten young  .AmerlCi'.ns.  "  with  no  feeling  of  be- 
longing in  our  heterogeneous  society. 

.Society's  transmitters  of  cultural  values,  its 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  have  taught 
these  young  people  nothing  of  their  own 
ethnic  backgrounds,  and  this  omission  has 
led  them  to  conclude  that  their  heritage  has 
no  status  m  the  value  system  of  our  society. 
Therefore,  It  Is  scarcely  surprising  that  so 
many  young  people  have  failed  to  develop  a 
positive  self-image,  a  leellng  of  not  belonging 
that  forces  them  to  take  to  the  streets  to 
and  expression 

Typically,  their  school  history  lessons  teach 
about  only  one  of  two  countries  and  remain 
InditTerent  to  the  reet  of  the  world.  Their 
art.  music,  literature,  nnd  language  classes 
are  equally  narrow  and  exclusive,  thus  rein- 
forcing I  distoned  picture  of  their  environ- 
ment and  ancestry. 

Such  a  pernicious  educational  deficiency 
warrants  our  utmost  attention  and  offers  the 
Polish  American  Congress  Its  greatest  chal- 
lenge for  the  future 

One  of  our  projects  ought  to  be  make  cer- 
tain that  the  inspiring  history  of  Poland 
and  her  great  struggle  for  human  dignity, 
coupled  with  the  enormotis  contributions  of 
Poles  in  America,  are  properly  reflected  m 
the  history  books  of  this  country. 

Only  by  recognizing  and  respecting  our 
own  basis  ivs  a  people  can  we  give  living 
meaning  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  being  a  loyal,  patriotic  .American  .md 
still  being  proud  of  your  Polish  ethnic  herit- 
age. 

Too  long  have  we  tried  to  conceal  our 
ethnicity  .md  Ukj  long  hiis  the  rest  of  our 
Nation  been  denied  an  opportunity  to  know 
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full  well  the  strengths  of  our  own  back- 
ground 

We  will  restore  tranquility  to  America 
when  we  restore  .self-respect  in  young  Ameri- 
cans One  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  them  the 
Identity  they  seek  and  impress  upon  them 
that  in  that  Identity  there  Is  a  proud  heri- 
tage which  can  give  them  strength  and 
courage. 

On  this  Jotli  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
.American  Congress,  let  us  all  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  proposition  that  those  of  us  who 
have  a  history — and  tlie  Poles  Indeed  do  have 
xux  inspiring  history— Yes.  tho.se  of  us  who 
have  a  history,  cannot  leave  destiny  to 
chance. 

In  our  own  history,  we  can  hnd  the 
strength  and  the  understanding  for  the  glori- 
ous growth  of  .America 

The  Poles  have  survived  1,000  years  of 
heroic  struggle  for  identity  because  each  gen- 
eration has  helped  the  succeeding  generation 
nurture  and  sustain  Its  spirit  This  spirit  has 
Ijeen  our  mortar;  our  strength  for  survival. 

On  this  25th  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  as  I  look  at  the  new  lead- 
ership— the  young  men  whom  we  honor  here 
toiUght — I  am  extremely  confident  that  this 
generation,  as  its  predecessor,  will  reach — 
new  heights  of  achievement  m  bringing  forth 
the  best  in  our  fellow  man 

Thank  you 


LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM  GI 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

UK    l.EoRt.1.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Liberty 
County.  Ga..  Herald  of  December  18, 
1969,  printed  a  letter  written  by  Pvt. 
Reed  Dent  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Basil  C.  Dent,  of  Hinesville.  I  feel  this 
letter  is  interesting  reading  and  deserv- 
ing of  my  colleagues'  attention,  not  only 
because  It  comes  from  a  serviceman  sta- 
tioned in  South  Vietnam,  but  because 
It  IS  especially  poignant  at  Christmas- 
time. 

Private  Dent's  remarks  show  clearly 
the  "other"  side  to  war — the  concern  of 
a  young  man  wearing  his  country's  uni- 
form, stationed  many  miles  from  home 
in  an  unfamiliar  land — but  caring  deeply 
about  the  plight  of  the  citizens  of  that 
faraway  coimtry. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  as 
long  as  we  liave  young  people  like  Pri- 
vate Dent  in  our  armed  .<^ervices.  we  will 
never  have  to  worry  about  the  possibility 
of  anythmp  approachmg  "American  im- 
perialism" or  aggressiveness. 

We  arc  a  proud  and  fortunate  people, 
rearing  our  sons  with  a  true  dedication 
of  belief  and  purpose  and  a  real  sense 
of  honor. 

Private  Dent's  letter  follows: 

LtTTER     l-^OM    VlEINAM    GI 

The  following  letter  was  rcceivea  by  Mr. 
Basil  C  Dent.  Hinesville.  from  Ills  son'.  Pvt. 
Reed  Dent,  who  Is  stationed  with  the  U.S. 
Army  ir.  South  Vietnam: 

"Dear  Mom  iV  Dad. 

"Just  a  few  lines  to  I'-t  vou  know  I'm  fine 
I  liaven't  had  time  to  call  vou  vet.  the  MARS 
station  opens  at  12:00  at  night  fmd  closes  at 
-.un  rise  to  the  G  I.  I  have  been  vorking  a  lot 
lately,   bu'    It's   worth    It.    I    think 

"TTiese  people  over  here  need  all  the  help 
we  can  give  them  I  have  made  friends  with 
Some  of  the  people  and  some  of  them  can 
speak  English  good. 
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"When  we  stop  at  the  little  stores  on  the 
way  to  the  cities,  the  kids  run  up  to  us 
and  beg  for  candy  and  gum.  Some  of  the 
older  ones  want  ciftarettes.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple around  here  live  In  houses  built  from 
cardboard  and  bushes.  It's  not  as  good  over 
I'.ere   as  some  people   think. 

"If  only  the  people  of  the  U.S.  could  see 
the  way  they  live  and  what  they  eat.  When 
these  people  get  C  rations  or  dry  food  from 
the  mess  hall  they  act  like  they  were  given 
tars  of  gold.  When  our  mess  hall  gets  left 
over  chow  or  they  draw  too  much  rations, 
they  take  them  to  the  school  for  children  that 
don't  have  mothers  or  fathers.  The  children 
want  us  to  bring  them  back  to  camp  and  let 
tyiem  stay  \\lth  us. 

Mom  -.uid  Dad,  I'm  thinking  of  staying 
over  here  til  I  get  out  of  the  Army.  I  want 
to  help  these  people  as  much  as  I  can. 

"If  only  the  teenagers  in  the  U.S.  could 
see  what  these  people  go  through  every  day 
and  how  they  live,  they  wouldn't  do  the 
things  ihey  to  at  the  colleges  and  think  how 
Uickv    they    are. 

"When  a  person  comes  to  a  place  like  this 
lie  can  see  how  lucky  he  is  and  it  makes 
him  thank  God  for  the  good  life  he  has  had 

"I  don't  know  how  to  say  this,  but  if  I 
had  a  choice.  I  think  I  would  like  to  stay 
here  and  help  these  people,  but  I  have  so 
much  to  come  home  to.  I  don't  know  now 
what  1  want  to  do.  This  country  needs  all  the 
help  it  can  pet,  but  some  of  the  people  don't 
care  how  they  live  over  here.  They  didn't 
know  what  money  was  until  the  Army  came 
here  and  now  the  more  they  get.  the  more 
thev  wHnt  We  nav  the  women  $1.00  a  day  to 
nil  sand  liags.  It  used  to  be  they  would  work 
all  day  for  a  bar  of  .soap. 

"Well  I  guess  I  had  belter  try  to  get  some 
sleep.   It's  late  again.  So  take  care. 

"Love  always,  vour  son  Reed." 


SDS  PLANS  FOR  AMERICA'S  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  various  national  organi- 
zations have  stressed  the  need  for  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  concerning  the  strat- 
egy, tactics,  and  philosophy  of  the 
international  Communist  movement  as 
compared  with  the  concept  of  human 
freedom  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
Organizations  such  as  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  National  Education  As- 
.sociation.  and  the  American  Legion  have 
emphasized  the  value  of  responsible 
training  of  youth  regarding  the  foremost 
worldwide  threat  to  eventual  peace  with 
.mstice  and  freedom.  In  addition,  the 
Freedom's  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
has  for  a  number  of  years  conducted 
.summer  and  winter  seminars  for  teachers 
to  prepare  them  for  such  courses  in  the 
Nation  s  higii  schools.  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  lecently  issued  its  "Freedom 
'.  ersus  Communism"  packet  of  informa- 
tion and  action  materials  to  encoiu'age 
residents  in  various  States  to  initiate 
courses  about  communism  through  legis- 
lation at  the  State  level.  The  YAF  recom- 
mendations are  based  on  the  courses  now 
being  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  Florida. 

The  value  of  the  foresight  of  these 
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organizations  and  State  legislatures  in 
seeking  to  acquaint  our  young  people 
with  the  merits  of  our  way  of  hfe  as  op- 
posed to  the  evils  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem is  now  more  evident  than  ever  with 
the  publication  of  a  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  entitled 
'SDS  Plans  for  America's  High  Schools." 
While  most  people  are  by  now  familiar 
with  the  disruptive  tactics  on  college 
campuses  instigated  by  the  SDS.  their 
program  for  the  high  schools  is  not  as 
well  known.  For  those  who  even  at  this 
late  state  might  have  some  doubts  about 
SDS  goals,  the  June  18.  1969.  issue  of  the 
SDS  publication  "New  Left  Notes." 
should  clarify  the  issue.  The  SDS  posi- 
tion paper  was  quite  blunt  about  SDS 
objectives: 

The  goal  Is  the  destruction  of  US  imperial- 
ism and  the  achievement  of  a  classless  world: 
world  communism. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  high 
schools,  the  SDS  paper  states : 

What  does  it  mean  to  organize  around 
racism  and  imperialism  in  specllic  struggles? 
In  the  high  schools  ( and  colleges  i  at  this 
time,  it  means  putting  forth  .'.  mass  line  to 
close  down  the  schools,  rather  than  to  reform 
them  so  that  they  can  serve  the  people.  .  .  . 

The  SDS  program  is  quite  clear  about 
their  intention  to  close  down  the  schools ; 

And  even  where  high  school  kids  are  not 
yet  engaged  in  such  sharp  struggle,  it  is 
crucial  not  to  build  consciousness  only 
around  specific  issues  such  lis  tracking  or 
ROTC  or  racist  teachers,  but  to  use  these 
issues  to  build  toward  the  general  conscious- 
ness that  the  schools  should  be  shut 
down.  .  .  . 

In  view  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
SDS.  the  recent  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  should  prove  useful 
to  all  citizens,  and  especially  educators, 
in  alterting  them  to  the  current  destruc- 
tive plans  of  the  SDS  to  foment  strife 
and  dissension  among  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

The  report  can  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  from  the  committee  while  the 
supply  lasts,  or  can  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


S.  SGT, 


RICHARD  HILL  KILLED 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYL.^.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S.  Sgt.  Hill,  a  fine  young  man  from 
Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 

Staff  Sgt.  Richard  Hill,  Killed  in  Combat; 
Volunteered  for  Three  Tours  in  Vietnam 

Army  Staff  Sgt.  Richard  G.  Hill,  a  career 
soldier  from  Essex  who  volunteered  for  three 
tours  of  auty  In  Vietnam,  was  killed  In  com- 
bat December  9,  the  Defense  Department  re- 
fMDrted  yesterday. 

Sergeant  HIU,  who  was  24,  had  earlier  been 
reported  missing  in  action.  He  was  a  squad 
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leader  with  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Air- 
mobile)   at   the   time   of   his   death. 

He  was  bom  in  Keene,  N.H.,  and  moved  to 
Essex  as  a  child.  A  slightly  built  youth,  he 
attended  Kenwood  High  School  before  Join- 
ing the  Army  in  May,  1963. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Beulah  Danesle,  who  re- 
married when  Sergeant  Hill  was  a  child,  said 
that  "ever  since  he  was  a  little  boy  lie  want- 
ed to  be  m  the  Armv.  The  Army  was  his 
hfe." 

From  AugUit,  1965.  to  May  1966,  he  served 
his  first  tour  in  Vietnam  with  the  1st  Cav- 
alry Division,  a  unit  that  received  a  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation  for  extraordinary  hero- 
ism in  Vietnam  in  late  1965. 

At  his  mother's  request,  he  left  the  Army 
in  1966  and  returned  to  Essex,  where  he  at- 
tended computer  school. 

re-entered   in    1967 

His  mother  said  yesterday  that  her  son's 
love  of  Army  life  was  so  great  that  lie  re- 
entered the  service  in  August.  1967.  He  Im- 
mediately volunteered  to  go  back  to  Vietnam 
to  serve  with  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  but 
the  Army  reassigned  him  to  the  1st  Infantry 
Division. 

In  December,  1967,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
foot  by  a  mine  explosion  that  was  acciden- 
tally tripped  while  he  was  defending  a  posi- 
tion. He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Army 
Hospital  at  Fort  Meade  for  recuperation. 

After  serving  for  a  short  period  in  Panama, 
he  volunteered  again  for  an  assignment  with 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division.  He  went  there  In 
August,  1968.  On  a  combat  mission  January 
3,  he  was  struck  again  by  shrapnel  from  a 
mine  that  exploded  as  he  was  wading  through 
water.  He  was  hospitalized  in  Vietnam  for 
injuries  to  his  feet  and  legs. 

month's  leave  at  home 

In  August,  he  returned  to  his  Essex  home 
for  a  one-month  leave.  At  that  time,  the 
sergeant  informed  his  parents  that  he  had 
extended  his  duty  in  Vietnam  tor  another 
six  months. 

According  to  Sergeant  Hill's  mother,  her 
son  explained  to  a  friend  why  he  was  return- 
ing to  Vietnam;  "I  was  a  squad  leader.  I 
want  to  go  back  to  my  men.  ' 

His  mother  and  stepfather  live  at  418 
Stemmers  Run  road,  Essex. 

Surviving,  besides  his  mother,  are  his  step- 
father. Carmine  Danesie,  Jr.;  a  half-sister. 
Miss  Tonl  Danesie;  four  half-brothers,  David. 
Michael.  Gordon,  and  Allan  Danesie;  a  foster 
brother,  Robert  Fultz,  and  his  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Carmine  Danesie.  all  of  Essex.  His 
father,  George  HUl,  lives  In  Reading. 
Vermont. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  ALLEGED  SONGMY 
INCIDENT 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T:S 

Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  feel  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  a  question.  In  the 
passion  of  initial  shock  and  indignation 
sometimes  we  tend  to  forget  this  fact. 
Now  that  the  matter  lies  in  the  hands 
of  due  process,  I  think  that  we  can  en- 
tertain a  calmer  view  of  the  alleged  in- 
cident and  probe  more  deeply  into  rea- 
sons other  than  those  already  advanced 
in  the  heat  of  condemnation.  Here  is  a 
letter  which  gives  us  another  side  of  the 
story.  What  is  more  important,  it  gives 
us  a  penetrating  insight  into  what  our 
soldiers  must  face  in  these  villages,  I 
request  that  my  colleagues  read  the  let- 
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ter  and  an  article  from  the  Washingrton 
Evening  Star  which  substantiates  the  let- 
terwrlters  point  of  view.  The  letter  and 
article  follow: 

MT     PlJt*aANT,   3C  . 

UecembfT  1.  1969 
Hon.  tiAWSXifcz  J  HocAN. 
Waahlngttm.  D  C. 

Oeas  M«  Hocan  I  received  a  letter  with 
encl06ur«  dated  23  Oct  from  you  in  reply 
to  one  I  had  written  in  September  I  am  meet 
appreciative  of  your  courtesy  to  me  and  the 
effort  you  have  made  to  become  informed 
on  Vietnam. 

I  Imagine  I  am  only  one  of  many  "Vietnam 
Hands"  greatly  concerned  about  Lt  Galley 
who  ran  into  a  situation  at  Song  My  and 
detat  with  It  according  to  his  Judgment  and 
orders.  I  was  no  cloaer  than  six  mllee  from 
Song  My  .ind  I  don  t  know  L:  Calley  proba- 
bly because  he  wae  army  but  I  do  Itnow  that 
area  18  months  ago  was  a  very  hoetlle  place. 
The  women  and  nids  as  young  as  10  years 
old  where  often  VC  .ind  i^ood  riflemen  I  can- 
not Imagine  an  ofDcer  wiping  out  a  Joint  line 
Song  My  or  his  men  obeying  Ms  orders  un- 
less It  was  clearly  indicated  as  a  matter  of 
self  preservation  and  a  military  necessity. 

I  suspect  we  have  now  a  few  cases  of  re- 
actloa  on  the  part  of  a  few  sensitive.  UN- 
orlent*l,  men  formerly  in  his  platcKm  who 
su'e  Just  now  getting  Americanized  again  plus 
the  feeling  of  some  sincere  citizens  who  have 
never  walked  into  gunfire  from  360  points  of 
the  compass  plus  some  politics  trying  to  score 
political  gain  plus  groups  nu>re  dedicated  to 
Hanoi's  ambitions  than  those  of  the  U  S 

Unless  Lt.  Calley  can  be  shown  to  be  a 
rank  berserker,  be  must  be  given  the  beneQt 
of  doubt 

If  he  15  like  all  troop  officers  I  have  known 
he  is  hurting  inside  right  now.  i  lues's  I 
Identify  with  him  very  much  I  am  a  scru- 
pulous debt  payer  I  observe  traffic  laws  with 
a  passion.  I  have  never  been  accused  of  a 
crime  I  respect  ptiUceoien  I  live  fruijaUy  to 
keep  my  kids  in  college  I  don't  cheat  on  my 
income  tax.  I  think  Lt  Calley  must  be  much 
the  same  sort. 

It  is  probable  you  learned  enough  about 
the  oriental  mind  to  ftnd  nothing  incon- 
gruous about  .\  Viet  Cong  woman  advancing 
with  a  submachine  ^un  on  U  S  Toops  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms  These  people  are  not 
stupid.  Thev  have  our  number  very  well  They 
know  us  better  than  *e  do  They  know  our 
reverence  for  soft  women  »nd  helpless  -hll- 
dren  and  know  how  to  capitalize  on  this 
strictly  Judea-Christlan  hangup  Caucasians 
simply  cant  light  these  people  accordlnj?  to 
western  precepts  and  t-he  grunt3  in  the  fleld 
learn  this  often  after  they  have  been  halt 
wiped  out 

Regardless  of  the  law  or  UCMJ  ■  \n  dire 
need  of  revision)  it  is  up  to  concerned  con- 
gressmen to  see  to  It  that  morale  .iud  :auh 
m  Washington  among  Held  troopers  Is  not 
further  eroded 

It  has  been  25  years  since  we  have  been 
allowed  to  a  win  a  war  or  even  mjst  of 
the  battles.  There  :s  merit  In  the  contention 
that  we  really  loit  the  war  In  Korea  .ind  wUt 
have  lost  in  Vietuiai  This  sort  of  thing  can 
play  havcx:  with  a  man's  morale  and  his  belief 
m  'he  value  of  lighting  for  limited  objec- 
tives. 

Very  respectfully. 

Wn.LWM  H   Wood. 
iHMCM.  USN'PR  I 

(From  the  Washington  (DC  )   Evemng  Star, 

Dec    5.  19691 
EvKN  VnrTNAMEse  Children  Cout-D  Tebrorizb 

THE    GI'S 

iBy  John  T    Wheeler) 
To    understand    the    alleged    massacre    by 
GIs  of  civilians  at  My  Lai  It  Is  necessary  also 
to  understand  the  atmosphere  of  a  war  which 
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has  led  many  Va  flgbtlng  men  to  feel  tbey 
are  as  much  at  war  against  Vietnam  as  for  It. 

While  the  communiques  sp>eak  of  battles 
Involving  companies  and  battalions,  each  OI 
carries  with  him  the  certain  knowledge  that 
In  any  village  there  may  be  men.  women,  and 
even  children  who  are  also  the  enemy,  wait- 
ing for  the  time  and  place  to  attack  him. 

Brutality,  and  Indifference  to  human  life, 
are  commonplace  in  Vietnam.  TTie  disfigure- 
ment of  dead  OIs  Is  common. 

In  Vietnam  the  killing  of  civilians  was  a 
practice  established  By  the  Viet  Cong  as  a 
major  part  of  the  war  long  before  the  first 
tr  S.  ground  troops  were  committed  In  March 
1965 

By  official  count,  more  than  20.000  civilians 
had  been  murdered  by  that  time  In  enemy 
executions  aimed  at  so  thoroughly  terror- 
izing the  countryside  that  no  one  would 
resist 

The  total  now  Is  more  than  40.000  Includ- 
ing more  than  3.000  killed  by  the  enemy  in 
Hue  when  they  held  part  of  that  city  for 
2 '-2   weeks 

At  Hue,  the  victims  were  predominantly 
civilians  of  all  ages  Many  were  killed  simply 
by  tying  their  hands  behind  their  backs, 
shoving  them  Into  a  trench  and  burying 
them  alive 

It  was  into  this  conflict  that  the  American 
troops  were  plunged  They  had  been  told  to 
kill  the  Viet  Cong  who  were  bad  and  woo 
the  peasant  who  only  aided  the  enemy  be- 
cause he  had  no  choice.  Given  a  chance,  the 
official  line  went.  Vietnam  wanted  to  be  free 
and  democratic  like  America. 

But  the  GIs  found  a  war  of  sundered 
families,  and  divided  allegiances  to  any  re- 
gime, either  Viet  Cong  or  Saigon. 

The  infantry  came  to  know  that  the 
farmer,  who  might  be  a  friend  by  day.  could 
become  a  guerrilla  by  night  who  killed  Just 
as  surely  and  Just  as  ruthlessly  as  the 
enemy's  pnifesslonal  troops  living  in  the 
Jungle. 

There  Is  no  front  In  Vietnam,  no  rear,  no 
safety.  To  the  OI  of  a  rifle  company  everyone 
can  be  suspected  of  plotting  to  kill  him. 

Item  An  elderlv  woman  noted  lor  her 
ready  smile  and  broken  betel  nut-stained 
teeth,  was  caught  smuggling  out  a  detailed 
map  of  the  defenses  of  an  American  base 
where  she  worked  as  a  laundrywoman. 

Item;  US  Marines  found  begg^g  chil- 
dren to  whom  they  had  been  giving  food 
were  stenllng  grenades  that  were  tossed  back 
at  the  Leathernecks  during  the  night. 

Item  One  Green  Beret  commander  found 
his  desk  b<xjbytrapped  by  one  of  the  Vietnam- 
eve  wt)rklng  for  him  The  Green  Berets  began 
using  He  detectors  l>ecause  their  mercenary 
forces  In  some  camps  were  running  as  high 
as   30   percent    Viet   Cong 

Item  After  one  night  attack  by  a  large 
enemy  force.  Americans  sweeping  the  perim- 
eter found  the  Ivodv  'f  'he  camps  barber. 
still  clutching  a  rifle.  He  had  been  leading 
the  enemy  s  itssault 

Item  .\  U  S  truck  was  blown  up.  killing 
all  aboard,  on  highway  13.  called  bloody 
Route  13  "  because  of  the  frequency  of  min- 
ings OIs  from  another  truck  quickly  traced 
i.>ut  the  electrical  wires  to  the  detonator  and 
found  a  young  girl  still  holding  the  handle 
They  shot   her 

The  Pentagon  says  that  today's  soldiers  are 
the  most  sophisticated  in  history. 

But  more  than  being  able  to  operate  Intri- 
cate electronic  equipment  and  the  like,  the 
Cils  in  Vietnam  als<^)  could  see  first  hand  the 
corruption,  the  indifference  of  Vietnamese 
soldiers  to  winning  the  war.  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  povertv  In  the  countryside  and 
the  comparative  wealth  "f  the  cities  and  the 
way  Vietnamese  merchants,  bar  girls  and 
even  children  selling  black  market  American 
soft  drinks  gouged  them 

.\dded  to  this  were  the  deaths  and  malm- 
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ings  of  friends.  Many  U.S.  soldiers  died  by 
torturous  means. 

Cynicism  mixed  with  anger  rapidly  re- 
placed the  early  Idealism  among  combat 
troops.  Vietnamese  were  called  "gooks"  and 
"slopes"  In  a  way  that  sometimes  translated 
as  subhuman. 

No  spark  sets  off  a  fire  unless  It  falls  lnt<j 
combustible  material.  The  sparks  that  Ignite 
American  QIs  are  snipers,  mines  and  booby 
traps.  The  major  cause  of  casualties  In  Viet- 
nam are  mines  and  booby  traps.  Snipers  also 
are  a  major  factor.  The  three  are  all  the 
more  hated  because  each  Is  hidden  and  after 
the  damage  Is  done,  there  usually  Is  no  chance 
for  the  American  infantrymen  to  even  thp 
score  because  no  enemy  can  be  found. 

Often  intelligence  will  pinpoint  a  village 
as  the  source  of  the  mine  and  booby  trap 
makers  and  snipers.  Repeated  sweeps  through 
the  hamlet  turn  up  little  or  nothing  except 
more  casualties  And  hatred  builds  up  against 
the  villagers  who  know  the  snipers  and  know 
where  the  hidden  traps  are  but  don't  tell. 

Then  one  day  something  snaps  in  one  or 
more  men.  The  frustration  and  fear  drives 
them  across  that  line  of  civilized  conduct 
that  In  combat  zones  is  a  hazy  mark  at  best. 

There  are  indications  that  these  things 
might  have  been  at  work  on  the  men  who  are 
accused  of  massacre  In  My  Lai  last  year. 

They  certainly  were  at  work  on  a  group  of 
American  Marines  I  accompanied  Into  a  vil- 
lage south  of  Da  Nang  In  1965.  A  half  squad, 
out  of  a  regimental  size  force,  went  on  a  brief 
rampage,  killing  a  group  hiding  in  a  clvUlun 
air  raid  shelter  One  Marine  called  out. 
"Woosh,  I'm  a  killer  today.  I  got  me  two  " 
Another  said,  "Kill  them.  I  don't  want  any- 
one moving.  We've  got  only  a  few  more  days 
of  legal  klUlng  left." 

The  battalion  was  due  to  rotate  home  in 
four  weeks.  In  the  previous  month,  15  per- 
cent of  the  battalion  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  by  snipers  and  boobytraps.  None  of 
the  Marines  had  seen  a  Viet  Cong  soldier  dur- 
ing the  time. 

The  U.S.  Command's  position  has  been 
from  the  beginning  that  civilians  are  not  t  ) 
be  harmed. 

But  the  case  for  the  sanctity  of  clvlllaa 
life  Is  weakened  by  the  knowledge  that  there 
are  South  Vietnamese  assassination  teams — 
sometimes  led  by  Americans — operating  m 
the  countryside  killing  enemy  officials,  as  op- 
posed to  soldiers,  often  In  their  beds  at  home. 
Viet  Oong  style.  And  GIs  who  have  searched 
out  a  village  after  American  bombers  have 
done  their  work  cannot  help  but  be  a  bit 
cynical  about  orders  not  to  molest  clvlUant 

A  semor  officer  In  the  legal  fleld  was  asked 
alter  a  series  of  murder  trials  earlier  this  year 
what  he  thought  had  motivated  the  Ameri- 
cans involved,  all  found  giUlty. 

He  said  nearly  all  the  cases  he  had  handled 
Involved  villagers  In  Viet  Cong-held  laeaj 
When  the  pressure  of  fear  or  hate  or  some 
combination  of  these  factors  hit  the  men 
hard  enough,  they  broke  down  with  a  sort  c  f 
combat    fatigue    that    ended    with    slaylngs 

'If  these  men  never  had  come  to  Vietnam, 
they  probably  would  have  lived  out  their  lives 
as  useful  citizens  and  with  a  police  record 
no  more  serious  than  a  speeding  ticket  or 
two."  the  officer  said. 

In  some  cases  the  same  men  who  have  haii 
to  stand  trial  for  killing  civilians  Lave  helped 
support  Vietnamese  orphanages  or  become 
Involved  in  unofficial  relief  operations  for 
families  made  refugees  by  the  war. 

"In  war.  everything  is  realer  than  real.  The 
capacity  for  great  violence  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, but  so  does  a  capacity  for  great  compa-- 
sloo."  an  Army  doctor  said.  "Remember,  par: 
of  the  brutalizing  men  undergo  is  necessary 
to  their  psychological  survival.  You  can': 
look  war  in  the  face  with  the  kind  of  em<  - 
tlonal  responses  we  use  In  the  states.  You 
would  go  mad." 
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IMPERATIVES  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    CLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Galaxy  Conference  on  Adult  Education 
met  in  Washington.  D.C.,  the  first  week 
of  December  to  discuss  some  of  the  criti- 
cal issues  in  life-long  learning,  which  is 
so  vital  to  all  of  us. 

The  planning  committee  for  the  Wing- 
spread  Conference,  headed  by  Arthur 
Flemming,  proposed  the  "Imperatives  for 
Action,"  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  23  national  organizations  in 
adult  education. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  the  House 
will  lend  its  full  support  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  following  "Imperatives  for 
Action"! 

Imperatives  for  Action 

I.    to   eliminate   educational   DEFICnSNCBBS   OF 
AMERICAN    ADULTS 

More  than  eight  million  Americans  over 
the  age  of  twenty-five  have  less  than  five 
years  of  formal  schooling,  and  mUUons  more 
iack  a  high  school  education  or  Its  equiv- 
alent. Through  adult  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, these  millions  can  be  raised  to  new 
educational  levels  that  will  provide  them 
with  new  and  improved  economic,  poUUcal, 
and  social  opportunities. 

llUteTacy.  We  support  the  concept  ad- 
vanced by  Commissioner  of  Education  James 
Allen  In  his  pronouncement  on  "The  Right 
to  Read."  and  urge  a  total  commitment  on 
the  part  of  all  adult  and  continuing  educa- 
tion agencies  to  raising  each  American  to  a 
level  of  literacy. 

High  School  Education  for  Adults.  Vfe  con- 
sider the  completion  of  high  school  or  Its 
equivalent  by  every  adult  to  be  the  minimum 
level  of  educational  attainment  acceptable 
In  today's  complex  society  and  urge  fullest 
efforts  to  achieve  this  goal. 

To  secure  these  ends  we  urge  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  provide  state  and 
local  educational  agencies  with  annual  sup- 
port of  $500  million. 

At  the  same  time  a  concerted  effort  must 
be  made  to  secure  Increased  funds  from 
private  industry,  trade  unions,  private  foun- 
dations, and  other  non-public  agencies. 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  ehould 
not  only  continue  their  present  levels  of 
funding  but  also  Increase  their  financial 
efforts. 

We  further  urge  the  present  administra- 
tion In  Washington  to  undertake  studies  to 
reassess  on-going  programs  for  the  under- 
educated  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  most  effective  means 
of  distributing  Federal  funds  to  community 
educational  agencies. 

II.  TO  STRENGTHEN  ADtTLT  AND  CONTmiTING 
EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNrTY  SEBVICE  ETTOETS 
OF      COMMUNITY      COLLEGES,      COLLEGES,      AND 

UNivEKsrrrES 

The  nation's  need  for  well-informed  citi- 
zens, coupled  with  the  personal  needs  of  Its 
people  for  an  understanding  of  the  world  In 
which  they  live  and  the  skills  with  which 
to  earn  their  living,  gives  emphasis  to  the 
need  for  Increased  levels  of  poet  high  school 
education. 

We  endorse  the  national  objective  set  forth 
by  the  Congress,  that  two  years  of  post  high 
school  education,  adapted  where  necessary 
to  the  occupational  needs  of  adults,  be  made 
available  to  all  who  are  capable  of  benefiting 
from  It. 
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The  cl»ar  need  to  support  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education  In  community  colleges, 
colleges,  and  universities  was  recognized  by 
the  Congress  with  the  enactment  of  Title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Designed 
to  support  established  programs  of  exten- 
sion, to  provide  community  services,  and  to 
assist  In  the  establishment  of  such  pro- 
grams In  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
Title  I  has  proved  an  effective  Instrument. 
Unfortunately  appropriations  have  lagged 
far  behind  authorizations.  In  the  present 
fiscal  year.  Tltie  I  Is  funded  at  $9%  mUUon 
rather  than  the  $50  million  that  was 
autHorlsed. 

■We  urge  minimum  annual  funding  of  Title 
I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  at 
$100  million  a  year,  with  priorities  to  be 
spelled  out  anew  each  year,  to  meet  the 
changing  needs. 

m.  TO  PROVIDE  ADULT  AND  CONTINXJING  EDUCA- 
TION IN  THE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES,  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS,    AND   IN    THE   DEMOCRATIC   PROCESS 

Opportunities  for  life-long  learning  In  the 
arts  and  humanities,  and  In  public  affairs, 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  free- 
doms. To  solve  problems  rationally  and 
peacefully,  we  must  continually  acquire  new 
social  and  political  competencies,  and  the 
powerful  and  privileged  must  learn  equally 
with  the  powerless  and  deprived. 

There  is  an  over-rldlng  urgency  for  people 
to  be  Informed  and  to  be  equipped  to  make 
Informed  Judgments  in  matters  that  strike 
to  the  heart  of  our  democratic  society.  To 
this  end  we  urge  major  funding  of  programs 
of  adult  and  continuing  education  In  public 
affairs  and  in  the  democratic  process. 

Of  equal  Importance  Is  the  need  for  each 
person  to  experience  the  fullest  flowering  of 
the  human  spirit.  To  achlve  this  goal  we  urge 
greatly  expanded  funding  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

rV.   TO   IMPROVE   FINANCIAL    SUPPORT   FOR   ADULT 
AND   CONTINUING    EDUCATION 

Much  Of  adult  and  continuing  education 
Is  dependent  on  Income  from  tuition  and 
fees.  As  a  result,  many  adults  forgo  instruc- 
tion because  they  cannot  afford  the  tuition 
and,  in  turn,  agencies  tend  to  conduct  only 
those  courses  which  will  produce  sufficient 
revenue.  Many  essential  needs  thus  go  unmet. 
A  comprehensive  program  of  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education  will  be  provided  only  when 
adult  and  continuing  education  receives 
financial  support  comparable  to  that  pres- 
ently provided  to  elementary,  secondary  and 
higher  education. 

We  urge  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  full 
funding  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorized programs  serving  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education,  and  the  development  of 
new  and  Imaginative  programs  to  further 
meet  these  needs.  At  the  same  time  we  urge 
equally  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
private  sector  to  provide  vastly  expanded 
support  and  leadership. 

V.  TO  PROVmE  ADEQUATE  AND  APPROPRIATE 
OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ADULT  AND  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION  FOR  PERSONS  IN  LOW  INCOME 
GROtJPS 

Most  adult  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams fall  to  reach  low  income  and  under- 
educated  groups.  Instead,  programs  draw 
largely  from  well-educated  middle  class 
groups.  The  reasons  ture  numerous  and  some- 
times difficult  to  ascertain.  One  factor  Is 
financial.  Courses  and  workshops  that  must 
be  self-supporting  will  draw  only  those  stu- 
dents who  are  able  to  pay.  Consequently  they 
will  meet  only  the  educational  needs  of  the 
more  affluent.  Further,  most  promotional  ma- 
terials are  printed  and,  therefore,  appeal 
essentially  to  a  more  literate  clientele.  Both 
the  programs  and  the  communications  re- 
lating to  them  are  aimed  at  the  middle  and 
upper  economic  groups. 
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New  and  aggressive  programs  must  be  In- 
stituted with  a  view  to  Increasing  the  per- 
centage of  enrollments  of  low  Income  and 
under-educated  students. 

Educational  programs  must  be  taken  Into 
the  neighborhoods  where  people  live  rather 
than  being  conducted  mainly  in  central 
facilities  such  as  schools,  colleges  and 
universities. 

Existing  programs  of  adult  and  continuing 
education  must  be  examined  to  insure  that 
they  are  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  80  per- 
cent of  the  adult  population  that  does  not 
presently  participate  in  such  programs. 

New  and  effective  multi-media  programs 
must  be  undertaken. 

VI.  TO  STRENGTHEN  WITHIN  OCR  irDUCATIONAL 
INSTITtrnONS  THE  SUPPORTING  STRUCTURES 
FOR  ADULT   AND  CONTINUING   EDUCATION 

Adult  and  continuing  education  Is  too 
often  thought  of  as  being  apart  from  the  tra- 
ditional educational  process.  It  is  seldom  In- 
tegrated with  the  elementary  and  secondary 
establishment  and  Its  status  in  higher  edu- 
cation Is  HI  defined.  Adult  and  continuing 
education  must  become  a  recognized  respon- 
sibility of  the  educational  establishment, 
must  achieve  its  full  commitment  and  sup- 
port, and  must  attain  fuller  public  under- 
standing of  Its  vital  Importance  to  society. 

vn.  TO  URGE  NATIONAL  NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  TO  STRENGTHEN  THEIR  ROLE 

We  recognize  the  Impwrtance  of  national 
non-governmental  voluntary  organizations 
in  providing  adult  and  continuing  education, 
and  urge  these  groups  to  strengthen  their 
role  and  expand  their  efforts  so  that  society 
may  receive  Increased  benefits  from  the  full 
utilization  of  these  unique  resources. 

Vin.  TO  INCREASES  PUBLIC  AWARENESS 

A  national  campaign  should  be  launched 
to  acquaint  Americans  with  the  Importance 
of  life-long  learning,  and  to  gain  their 
greater  support  for  adult  and  continuing 
education. 

IX.     TO      ACHIEVE     HIGHER     LEVELS     OF     FEDERAL 
SUPPORT  AND  COOPERATION 

The  United  States  Government  should 
establish  appropriate  instrumentalities  to 
provide  leadership  In  adult  and  continuing 
education  and  to  develop  cooperation  among 
the  many  non-Governmental  organizations 
operating  In  this  fleld. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  COST  OF 
LIVING 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  today's  edition  of  the  Cliicago 
Sun-Times  discusses  the  effect  of  our 
activities  here  in  the  Congress  on  the  cost 
of  living  and  since  the  House  has  Just 
voted  on  the  tax  reform  bUl,  the  editorial 
is  quite  appropriate  it  seems  to  me. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  place  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom    the    Chicago    (111.)    Sun-Times,   Dec. 
22.  19691 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

What  with  it  being  the  Christmas  season 
and  the  New  Year  being  an  election  year. 
Congress  simply  couldn't  resist  playing  the 
Santa  Claus  bit  last  week.  And  both  parties 
already  are  arguing  who  should  get  the  credit. 

The  Christmas  package  of  tax  cuts  agreed 
on  by  Senate-House  conferees  Friday  would 
not  be   delivered   until   a   few    weeks   before 
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next  Movember'3  election,  when  there  would 
be  a  sm<iU  decrease  m  withholding  rates 

By  that  lime  the  increaaing  cost  ^f  living 
might  have  gobbled  up  <i  lot  more  of  workers' 
paychecks  than  the  tax  break  CoDgress  Is 
cooking  up. 

On  Friday,  the  cost  jf  living  was  disclosed 
as  havlnsf  gone  up  another  flve-tenths  of  une 
percent  nationally  It  now  costs  $13  06  tor 
goods  and  services  that  co&t  *10  In  the  1957- 
59  base  period  Prices  ,ire  5  8  percent  higher 
than  one  year  ago 

That  means  a  family  earning  $8,000  has 
suffered  a  cut  of  *454  in  buying  f>ower  in 
1969  By  comparison,  the  increase  to  a  $660 
Individual  tax  exemption  next  July  would 
benefit  such  a  family  of  four  by  less  than  $20 
The  inrease  to  $7.i0  In  1972  would  cut  less 
th.in  J120  in  taxes  ,it  present  rates  The  rise 
in  the  minimum  standard  deduction  next 
year  would  cut  another  S20 

There  are  other  tax  breaks  in  the  agreed-on 
bin.  p  irticulnrlv  tor  single  persons  md  for 
hlgh-br.icke:  famines  after  next  year  Mr 
Nixon's  proposed  10  percent  increase  In 
Social  Security  payments  was  ral.sed  to  15 
percent 

President  Nixon  has  pledged  to  bring  rising 
prices  under  control  This  means  a  tight  rem 
on  gov«mment  spending  It  means  a  continu- 
ation crf-^vernment  tax  collections  -.ufUclent 
to  bal.ince  the  federal  budget  .md  even  to 
provide  .i  -Mbstantlal  surplus  Congress  can't 
plav  the  benevolent  .S.inta  Claus  and  still  be 
an  intlatlon  fighter 

Mr  Nixon's  message  that  he  would  veto 
anv  tax  bill  with  big  reductions  in  revenue 
got  through  to  the  conferees  They  trimmed 
the  generosity  of  the  Sen.xte  version  .ind 
eliminated  the  Hoiise'>  minimum  5  jiercent 
tax  cut  for  all  They  provided  a  budget  sur- 
plus of  *6  billion  for  1970  and  $288,000,000 
for  1971.  the  years  in  which  Mr  Nixon  -ees 
his  bueest  period  of  crisis  for  getting  infla- 
tion under  control  So  some  of  the  Intensity 
of  Mr  Nixon's  opposition  to  the  tax  cuts  may 
have  been  lessened 

Still.  Congress  would  have  been  far  more 
realistic  and  even  politically  wise  to  put  its 
emphasis  on  righting  inflation  rather  than  on 
playing  Santa  Claus  Mr  Nixon  does  more  for 
the  average  worker  when  he  tries  to  keep 
the  buck's  buying  power  up  than  Coneresa 
does  with  its  '-.■>;  ^chpm<»s 


ST   P.M'L  TRADES  PRAISED  AS  LEAP 
MOVES  INTO  HIGH 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

■  r    MINNESl'T^ 
IN    rilK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTIS 

Mondav.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  KARTH  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
main  concerns  of  the  Federal  manpower 
training  unci  redevelopment  proeranis 
has  been  the  recruitment  of  minonty 
youth  in  the  building  trades  apprentice- 
ship programs.  I  am  pleased  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  country's  most  .success- 
ful projects  is  being  operated  in  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

All  of  those  people  from  the  Urban 
League,  the  St  Paul  Buildint;  Trades 
Council,  the  St.  Paul  unions  which  are 
participating,  the  St  Paul  public  .schools, 
and  the  US.  Department  of  Labor  de- 
serve special  credit  for  this  achievement. 

I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
following  article  from  the  St.  Paul  Union 
Advocate  of  December  18,  1969.  which 
describes  tiie  .St.   I'aul   LEAP  program 
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St.  Paul  Trades  Prai.se.o  as  LEAP  Moves  Into 
High 

St.  Paul's  Building  Trades  Council  (ETC) 
and  its  afflhated  unions  were  given  good 
marks  this  week  as  Project  Director  Donald 
John  J.  in  of  the  Urban  League's  Labor  Educa- 
tion Advancement  Program  (LI;AP)  de- 
scribed progress  of  the  project  which  has 
already  prepared  23  minority  youth  lor  entry 
into  apprentice  programs  of  the  construction 
industry  here 

The  St  Paul  prograni  Is  one  of  22  in  as 
many  cities  sponsored  by  the  Urban  League 
with  the  cooperation  of  AFL-CIO  building 
trades  councils 

These  make  up  the  largest  group  of  55 
.Apprenticeship  Outreach  programs  funded 
by  the  US.  Department  of  Labor  with  the 
express  goal  of  using  a  tutor  «;  cram"  tech- 
nique t'l  assist  minority  youth  — Negro.  Puer- 
to RIcan.  Mexican-American  and  Indian 
candidates — to  start  up  the  ladder  lo  careers 
in  the  construction  industry. 

Co-director  and  right-hand  man  to  Direc- 
tor Johnson  is  Jerry  Lantry,  a  member  of 
Bricklayers  Local  1.  chosen  by  the  BTC  tj 
work  full  time  with  LEAP. 

"He's  terrific,"  reports  Johnson  'Jerry  puts 
in  Ijug.  long  hours,  working  seltlessly  at  the 
Job  of  building  the  kind  of  bridges  that  make 
lor  contldence  among  building  trades  leaders 
in  LEAP'<i  program,  .ind  among  minority 
youth  in  the  good  will  of  the  unions  and 
employers  In  the  industry  " 

With  (he  help  ol  lour  other  staff  mem- 
bers a  project  recruiter,  a  tutorial  consult- 
int  a  clerical  aide  and  a  secretary — an  "ex- 
cellent" cooperation  from  a  number  of  con- 
tractors and  building  trades  leaders.  Johnson 
believes  the  St  Paul  LEAP  program  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  country  " 

A  icey  role  in  the  LEAP  operation  is  played 
by  the  project  recruiter,  falmer  Curry,  whose 
main  responsibility  lies  in  seeking  out  likely 
candidates  ror  apprentice  training  and  en- 
couraging them  to  apply  lor  the  opportunity 
He  Uo«s  this  by  going  into  the  neighborhoods 
where  minority  youth  live  and  explaining  the 
program  to  youngsters  wherever  he  finds 
them. 

As  ol  this  week.  LEAP  has  placed  27  youth 
m  apprenticeship  programs.  23  of  them  In 
the  building  trades,  which  Is  LEAP'S  mam 
arena  of  action,  and  four  others — two  cooks. 
a  meat  cutter  and  a  printing  industry  trainee 
The  23  building  industry  entrants  are  In 
these  trades,  carpenter,  operating  engineers, 
sheet  metal,  floor  covering,  .sheet  rock  taping, 
painters  and  cement  hnlsher. 

Of  these  23.  seven  have  dropped  out.  Three 
have  quit  to  enter  college,  one  hud  to  give  up 
the  program  because  ol  111  health,  a  fifth 
decided  he  had  tackled  the  wrong  apprentice- 
ship program  and  only  two  lost  interest  in 
the  plan. 

Thus.  16  youngsters  remain  in  the  program, 
and  the  momentum  is  such  that  Director 
Johnson  sees  no  difficulty  in  reaching  LEAP'?? 
current  goal  of  30  successful  placements  by 
April  30 

"In  fact."  he  reports,  "we  feel,  from  our 
experience  to  date,  and  that  includes  not  only 
the  reception  we've  had  from  the  building 
trades  unions  and  the  Industry,  but  from 
school  counsellors  and  TVI  and,  most  Im- 
portantly, from  the  young  men  of  the 
minority  community,  that  well  exceed  our 
goal  by  April  30  and  have  no  problems  about 
continuing  the  work  next  year  " 

His  optimism  rests  in  part  on  LEAP'S  suc- 
cess with  counsellors  at  lour  high  schools — 
Washington.  Mechanic  Arts.  Central  and 
Humboldt  -where  most  '<t  the  city's  minor- 
ity youngsters  ,ire  enrolled. 

At  each  the  LEAP  staff  has  worked  closely 
with  the  counselling  otHce  In  clarifying  ap- 
prenticeship prograni  entry  requirements  so 
that  Juniors  and  seniors  may  l.)e  encoiiraged 
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to  take  those  courses  most  likely  to  help 
them  prepare  for  the  tests  awaiting  prosjjec- 
tlve  entrants  into  the  trades. 

One  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  rela- 
tionship to  the  project  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
fact  that  22  seniors  Irom  the.se  lour  schools 
have  been  tested  for  .ipprentlce  entry  at  TVI 

Essentially,  the  project  consists  of  the 
following: 

1  Meeting  with  Joint  apprenticeship 
committees  m  the  building  Industry,  made 
up  of  craftsmen  and  (on tractors  representa- 
tives to  learn  the  requirements  for  entry 
Into  the  various  iippreutice  programs. 

2.  Explaining  to  these  committees  the 
purposes  of  the  LEAP  plan,  and  establishing 
effective  working  relationships 

3.  Working  with  high  school  counsellors 
and  with  St  Paul's  I'echnlcal  Vocational 
Institute  to  encourage  promising  youngsters 
to  give  serleus  consideration  to  careers  In 
the  construction  crafts. 

4.  Recruiting  young  men  to  seek  such 
careers 

5.  Assisting  those  who  choose  this  route  to 
prepare  for  the  required  tests 

ti.  Working  with  all  concerned,  counsel- 
lors. r'VI.  unions  and  employers  to  help  the 
budding  craftsman  to  make  the  grade. 

An  important  part  of  LEAP'S  v.uTk.  ac- 
cording to  Johnson  and  Lantry.  has  proved 
to  be  establishing  a  good  working  relation- 
ship v^Tth  the  joint  apprenticeship  commit- 
tees, and  they  have  high  praise  lor  the  re- 
ception they  ve  received  when  they  meet 
with  the  committees  to  learn  about  the 
selection  process  and  the  re.isonlng  behind 
the  crafts'  various  entry  requirements. 

"The  trades  liir.e  been  lar  more  coopera- 
tive than  I  had  expected."  jShnson  report.s. 
"We've  learned  that  the  union  leaders  in  .st 
Paul  are  willing  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
problems  as  they  arise,  without  a  lot  of  fuss 
and  lanlare  .if  publicity." 

He  expressed  particular  thanks  to  Secre- 
tary Richard  Radman  of  the  BTC  for  "con- 
sistent support  and  cooperation.  "  and  cited 
a  number  of  apprenticeship  leaders  for  their 
active  interest  In  LEAP'S  efforts,  includlnc 
Carl  Chrlstollerscn.  Plumbers  Local  34;  Bill 
Gillespie.  Oper.iting  Engineers  Local  49: 
Leroy  Shosten.  Carpenters  Twin  Cities  Dis- 
trict Council  and  Roy  Fnshbeck.  Painters 
Local  61. 

Among  many  building  contractors  who 
have  shown  particular  cooperation.  Johnson 
mentioned  the  McGough.  Poppenberger. 
Shelgren  .md  Hurley  organizations. 

LEAP'S  Johnson  reports  that  Grant  Suiter, 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labors  Bure:iu 
of  Apprenticeship  A;  Training,  a  well-known 
figure  among  Twin  Cities  building  tradesmen, 
has  been  iif  special  help  since  the  projects 
beginning  m  offering  guidance  to  the  i^uifl 
and  in  working  with  the  Joint  apprenticeship 
committees  in  support  oi  the  project 


XL'^KING  A    TRIP'  MORE  DIFFICLTLT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr     CONTE     Mr.    Speaker,    as    the 

.senior  minonty  member  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  I  ha'.e  over  the  years 
become  veiT  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  the  Customs  Bureau  in  that  Depart- 
ment. 

Therefore.  I  know  not  only  the  j-reat 
job  our  custom.s  employees  are  doing, 
but  also  the  many  problems  facing  the 
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bureau  itself  That  is  why  I  was  very 
favorably  impressed  with  an  article  in 
the  IX^cembcr  edition  of  Government  Ex- 
ecutive inasazme  entitled  "The  Customs 
Bureau:  Making  "A  Trip'  More  Difficult." 

The  article  deals  with  the  bureau's 
recent  Operation  Intercept  which  was 
designed  to  stop  the  smuggling  of  drugs 
acrcss  our  border  with  Mexico.  Recently 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  this 
operation  in  person  and  my  estimation 
of  the  job  of  our  customs  personnel  is 
now  hitihcr  than  ever. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  include  this 
article  in  the  Record: 

The  Customs  Bureau:  Making  "A  Trip" 
More  DlrricuLT 

HK;HLIt;HTS 

1— Operation  intercept  proved  that  drug 
traffic  can  be  interdicted:  Its  lasting  effects 
are  fleeting  but  this  does  net  disturb  the 
Nixon  team. 

2 — Mailed  marijuana  Irom  Vietnam.  In  ever 
increasing  amounts,  will  Le  the  next  crack- 
down 

3 — Customs,  one  of  the  lew  moneymaklng 
Federal  agencies.  laces  tough  days  unless  ac- 
tion is  taken. 

4 — A  dollar  3pent  ,in  customs  reaps  $25  in 
revcnue.s 

\\n\  are  inuiiediately  belted  with  the  one- 
f.vo  punch  of  his  nasal  New  York  accent  and 
his  awesome  physical  dimensions  Myles 
Ambrose,  the  young  and  recently  appointed 
CommlsKioner  ol  Customs,  dominates 
physically  and  orally  any  meeting  he  attends, 
.steeled  fo  the  roui:h  .md  tumble  world  of 
the  .New  York  w.iteriroiu  and  Mafia  investi- 
i;.iiions  .Ambrose  was  a  natural  to  head  up 
the  operational  end  of  Operation  Intercept — 
with  one  exception:  He  Is  uncharacteristic 
of  the  Nixon  Republican  image.  He  Is  no 
humble  man.  he  does  not  .<;peak  In  a  lowered 
voice;  he  tells  it  like  it  is  and.  as  a  matter 
of  I  act.  he  comes  on  like  a  Democrat — and 
an  Irish  one  at  that' 

When  talking  of  cutting  the  flow  of  marl- 
j una  !rom  Mexico.  .Ambrose  is  quick  to  em- 
i)!ia;iize  the  fact  th.it  lie's  a  law  enforcement 
officer.  He  does  not  want  to  get  Into  a  philo- 
sophical debate  concerning  the  rights  or 
wTnngs  of  the  marijuana  laws 

"The  procnim  commenced  on  Sunday, 
nfiernoon.  September  21.  The  object  "was 
to  interdict  the  flow  of  narcotic  drugs  as 
feasibly  as  possible  from  south  of  the  border. 
Eighty-;ivp  percent  of  the  marijuana  used  In 
this  country  comes  from  Mexico.  It  Is  also 
estimated  that  about  20  percent  of  the 
heroin  'hat  comes  into  the  U.S.  comes  from 
^^luth  Of  the  border. 

"Dunne  the  ijrogram,  officials  from  all  the 
.Tjencies  involved  kept  a  constant  eye  on  the 
a-,  .iilabllity  of  drugs  across  the  country.  We 
wanted  to  see  what  .imounts  of  marijuana 
were  available  and  if  we  were  actually  able 
to  interdict  tbe  flow 

'Many  pointed  out  that  the  blg-tlmers  will 
merely  sit  it  out.  figuring  Intercept  was  only 
a  temporary  phenomenon. 

"On  the  o!  ner  liand.  when  you  have  a  lot 
of  m.iriiuana  sitting  in  wajehouses  in  Mexico. 
you  have  to  pe'.  r:d  of  It  or  It  won't  be  any 
rood.  .\  lot  ol  dealers  tried  to  get  it  through 
:.nd  we  made  substantial  seizures. 

"We  made  over  600  arrests.  We  made  a 
ciuple  major  seizures  We  closed  two  alr- 
p'anes  cvses  We  made  the  largest  hashish 
1  I'ch  m  history. 

"More  iniporrantly  v.e  proved  for  the  first 
t;:ne  we  could  effectively  interdict  the  flow 
o:  marijuana  into  the  U.S.  We  can  snow 
nclusivply  that  today  date  October) 
Mexican  marijuana  Is  largely  unavallaible. 
"Mexican  marijuana  Is  scarce  to  very  scarce 
::i    Kansas   Cltv.   San   Antonio,   San   Ysldro, 
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Brownsville,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth.  S.in  Fran- 
cisco. Phoenix  and  Philadelphia. 

"It  Is  reported  unavailable  In  Miami  and 
almost  unavailable  in  New  York.  None  of 
the  new  Mexican  crops  has  been  reported 
available  In  Chicago,  and  short  supplies  In 
Los  Angeles  are  of  extremely  poor  quality 
containing  roots,  sticks  and  assorted  weeds. 

"Some  of  the  larger  seizures  included  1.000 
pounds  of  marijuana.  250.000  barbiturate 
pills.  1,000  LSD  capsules.  They  were  found 
In  cars,  boats  off  the  coast  of  California  and 
In  airplanes." 

"The  Mexicans  are  moving  to  resolve  the 
problem.  We  have  cooperated  with  them  at 
the  working  level.  We  know  who  the  deal- 
ers are.  where  the  stuff  Is  grown  and  how  it 
is  transported  into  the  U.S. 

"An  exchange  of  information  has  led  to 
the  destruction  of  nearly  a  score  of  poppy 
fields  In  Mexico  by  Mexican  authorities. 
Nearly  900,000  marijuana  plants  have  been 
destroyed. 

"One  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  our  co- 
operation with  Mexico  has  been  the  lack 
of  state  laws  In  Mexico.  The  Mexican  gov- 
ernment Is  apparently  taking  steps  to  draft 
legislation  in  this  area. 

"We  have  a  supplemental  appropriation 
request  in  to  Congress  now.  asking  for  a 
substantial  Increase  in  personnel.  We  want 
to  incre'Ase  our  ur.pection  facilities  on  the 
border.  If  we  ge'..  the  manpower  authoriza- 
tion we  can  say  unequivocally  that  the  level 
of  enforcement  along  the  Mexican  border 
win  never  reach  the  nadir  that  existed  prior 
to  September  21. 

COOPERATION    FSOM    AIX 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  Federal-slate 
relationships  we  can  point  to  Intercept  with 
pride.  We  got  marvelous  assistance  from 
each  and  every  state  and  local  branch  of 
government. 

"Moreover,  we  had  a  cohesive  inter- 
departmental effort  among  ourselves,  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
the  FAA,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Navy  and  the 
U.S.  Marine  units  which  manned  radars  for 
us.  It  was  unbelievable.  It  w"as  the  first  time 
the  Federal  Government  ever  mounted  a 
multi-agency  assault  on  a  problem  like  this, 
and  it  augers  well  for  fne  future. 

'"Another  related  problem  that  a  recent 
survey  disclosed  Is  that  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  marijuana  and  hashish  ar- 
riving in  the  country  by  mail  from  Vietnam. 
GIs  are  sending  It  home  in  everything  Imag- 
inable. We're  working  on  this  problem." 

ECONOMICALLY    AND    POLITICALLY    INVOLVED 

In  its  180  years  of  life,  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  has  been  deeply  tangled  in  the 
economic  and  political  life  of  the  country. 

Congress  in  1789  assigned  the  responsibil- 
ity of  taxes  to  Itself  and  establishing  uniform 
duties  through  the   country. 

That  same  year.  Congress  provided  for 
customs  officers  and  methods  to  be  employed 
in  the  collection  of  tariffs  and  duties. 

At  the  Boston  custom  house  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  served  as  a  measurer  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,500.  Herman  Melville,  author  of 
Moby  Dick,  spent  his  last  years  as  an 
Inspector  at  the  New  York  custom  house. 
Chester  A.  Arthur  alsc  was  affiliated  with  the 
customs  service  prior  to  becoming  President 
in  1881. 

It  was  not  until  1875.  when  the  Treastiry 
Department  was  reorganized,  that  a  Division 
of  Customs  was  created.  Up  to  1910  the 
peacetime  expenditures  by  the  Government 
amounted  to  less  than  $1  billion,  and  the 
customs  duties  collected  constituted  about 
60  percent  of  Federal  Income. 

In  1927  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  were  established. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  Twentieth  Centurj- 
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the  customs  service  was  renowned  for  the 
pork  barrel  role  It  played  In  party  politics. 
At  one  point  there  were  60  customs  districts 
in  the  country  and  each  district  collector 
was  a  political  appointee.  Efflclency  was  not 
the  trademark  of  the  service,  and  morale 
among  the  career  employees  was  poor. 

This  system  came  to  a  halt,  however,  In 
1965  "rthen  the  Customs  Bureau  was  re- 
organized into  nine  regions,  headed  up 
by  career  customs  officers  not  political 
appointees. 

Today  in  the  nine  regions  there  are 
approximately  300  customs  ports  In  the  U.S. 
Its  9,000  employees — just  200  more  than  were 
employed  in  1939 — collect  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion annually  In  revenue. 

One  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the 
Bureau  is  the  fact  that  increased  appropri- 
ations produce  far  more  than  the  equivalent 
return  m  revenue  collections.  On  an  overall 
basis,  more  than  J25  is  produced  for  every  $1 
spent. 

RESPONSIBILITIES      OF      CUSTOMS      OmCIALS 

The  Customs  Bureau  today  has  a  variety 
of  responsibilities  including  assessing  and 
collecting  customs  duties  on  imports;  proc- 
essing persons,  baggage,  cargo  and  mall:  de- 
tecting and  preventing  smuggling  and  fraud; 
protecting  U.S.  business  and  labor  by  en- 
forcing the  Antidumping  Act,  copyright, 
patent  and  trademark  laws;  compiling  im- 
port-export data  for  trade  statistics;  and 
p.irticip.i'.ing  in  the  drive  on  organized  crime. 

The  Bureau  must  provide  fair  and  uniform 
treatment  to  the  public  and  at  the  same 
time  enforce  htws  for  over  40  different  U.S. 
Government  agencies  as  divergent  as  the 
.Atomic  Energy  Conunission,  the  Patents  Of- 
fice. HEW  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament .A.gency. 

Moreover.  It  has  international  working 
agreements  with  about  10  organizations  such 
as  Intc.-pol.  the  OAS  and  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariff  and  Trade   (GATT). 

At  43.  .'Ambrose  has  had  an  Interesting 
assortment  of  experiences — not  the  least  of 
which  "was  helping  to  draw  up  Vince  Lom- 
bardi's  contract  when  he  first  went  to  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  i  which,  by  the  way 
netted  him  two  season  tickets  to  the  Red- 
skins games  on  his  arrival  in  Washington 
this  Fall). 

For  three  years  during  the  Elsenhower 
Administration.  Ambrose  was  an  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury.  He  was  the 
.'American  delegate  to  the  U.N.'s  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  In  Geneva,  chairman  of 
the  1960  U.S. -Mexico  conference  on  the  sup- 
pression of  illicit  narcotics  traffic  and  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  London  ;.nd 
Paris   meetings   of   Interpol. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT    EXPERIENCE 

When  he  left  the  Treasury  in  1960,  Am- 
brose became  executive  director  of  the  Water- 
front Commission  of  New  York  harbor  to 
break  the  grip  of  creanized  crime  pnd  rack- 
eteering on  the  waterfront  there. 

He  entered  private  law  practice  in  1963, 
but  during  the  1968  elections  was  tapped  by 
the  Nixon  team  to  serve  as  an  advisor  on  law 
enforcement. 

"The  paperwork  here  is  frightening."  Am- 
brose said,  pointing  to  two  piles  of  docu- 
ments that  were  at  least  10  Inches  high. 

"That's  going  to  change  though.  I  have 
Insisted  that  every  level  of  supervision  start 
making  Its  own  decisions,  and  only  pro- 
viding me  with  the  meat  of  a  problem. 

"We're  facing  monumental  problems.  Law 
enforcement  is  only  one  of  them.  The  fan- 
tastic growth  in  air  traffic  Is  another. 

'Customs  likes  to  facilitate  the  speedy 
movement  of  air.  sea  and  land  traffic,  but 
that's  not  really  our  prime  responsibility. 

"We  have  to  protect  the  revenues  of  the 
U.S.  and  we  have  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
U.S.  from  dangerous  merchandise  and  smug- 
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gllng  We  h»»e  ti»a  very  llmlied  iDcre— «■  in 
peraoimel  over  the  pact  two  decade*  to  ke«p 
up   with   ttae   Increaaed   trafOc 

We  bope  to  be  able  to  put  in  one  or  two 
cuatocna  form*  to  handle  proce««lng  rather 
fh^n  the  cnuJtIple  forma  now  required 

We  w«at  to  establlab  a,  alngle  numbering 
•ystem  x.haA  wUl  aaUaXy  all  partie*  &hlp- 

pers.  Insurance  companies,  title  boldere, 
trucking  flrma,  bills  uf  lading  and.  of  course. 
our  own  requirements  at  Customs 

"One  of  the  great  problems  in  this  are«  is 
that  we  are  dealing  with  legal  systems  of 
from  70  to  100  nations 

By  far   the  most  difficult  portion  of  our 
work  Is  the  clasalflcatlon  .rf  goods  for  duty 
This  la  tremendously  oomplloa**! 
HOW  DO  wx  cutaairt  rrf 

It  involves  such  items  as  mixed  chemical 
products  Do  we  classify  It  in  lis  raw  form 
or  do  we  consider  to  what  use  it  will  be  put? 
S4anufactured  goods  p<»e  different  problems 
Parts  If  a  tlnlahed  product  may  come  rrom 
different  places,  but  they  are  shipped  as  one 
product    How  do  we  classify  It? 

"A  m*jor  area  of  concern  for  American 
bustneoB  is  our  fraud  investigations  Under- 
evalofttlon  :ind  mislnvolclng  axe  comjnon  in 
the  import-export  business  If  such  practices 
are  permitted  to  continue  on  any  sizable 
scale,  they  will  be  detrimental  to  the  com- 
petitive' position  ot  American  mAnuIaotured 
goods. 

•We  have  an  unbelievably  competent  staff 
Most  have  been  with  -ustoms  many  years 
The  number  of  lawyers,  for  ex&mple.  working 
in  tills  fleld  Is  quite  high 

We  have  many  typee  of  training  programs. 
The  uniformed  personnel  who  meet  the  pas- 
sengers gel  An  intensive  inspectors  course 
which  covers  all  the  sins  "t  this  trade 

•'We  also  have  an  import  specialists  course 
They  are  the  ones  whJ  sit  in  the  ustom 
house  and  go  through  the  in-.olce*.  They 
have  to  be  on  their  toes  for  fraud  and 
mlslnvoicing. 

We  recently  established  a  20-week  train- 
ing program  at  Hcrfstra  University  to  train 
systems  analysts  for  us  Theee  men  wilt  play 
a  crucial  role  in  the  future  of  customs 

•In  our  intelligence  setup,  for  example,  we 
need  to  go  to  automated  data  processing 
simply  to  handle  the  volume  of  information 
we  have  to  aoan 

■We  have  to  build  up  a  flle  on  all  pilots 
who  have  previous  association  with  nar- 
cotics traffic,  for  example  We  also  want  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  whereabouts  of  planes  as- 
sociated in  the  past  with  this  kind  of 
acti\Uy 

We  train  our  investigative  agents  first  at 
the  Treasury  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Training  School  Alter  that  they  get  addi- 
tional training  in  fraud  investigations, 
smuggUni!  methods  .tnd  the  legal  ramirica- 
tlons  of  all  our  work 

WHERE    DO    WE    liO    FROM     HERE'" 

Pausing.  Ambrose  reflected  a  moment.  "Its 
t)een  r.ve  years  since  ;he  Bureau  was  reor- 
ganized and  a  lot  of  cl.tinges  have  taken 
place  There  is  a  noticeable  espxnt  de  ciyrps 
now  xnd  the  people  think  of  themselves  lis 
proiesslona.*  which    they    truly    are 

■Our  next  major  task — or  rather,  my  i;ext 
major  task  is  where  cio  we  go  from  here? 
I  honestly  don't  know  I-.e  listed  the  many 
problems  that  we  face  Maybe  Its  time  to 
just  sit  back  and  think  for  awhile.  Maybe 
•*e  'hould  define  i^ur  objectives  more  pre- 
cisely maybe  we  should  establish  a  list 
of  priorities  ' 

Snapping  out  of  this  trend  of  thought  he 
remarked  ■But  the  demands  of  the  present 
dout  allow  us  *.oo  much  luxury  I'm  trying 
not  to  get  bogged  down  m  this  office  in  the 
day-to-day  paper  flow  I'm  getting  paid  to 
think  atxjut  these  things,  and  thafs  exactly 
what  I  hope  to  do  ■' 

He  paused  again  He  bolted  up  In  his  chair 
and  Jabbing  at  the  air  with  his  finger  said: 
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■  We've  the  widest  variety  of  skills  in  the 
Customs  Bureau  you'd  ever  want  to  meet. 
Their  Jobs  are  quite  divert  and  Interesting. 
We've  one  man  in  New  Ifork  who  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  world's  leading  author- 
ities on  antique  appraisal  We've  another 
man  who  u  an  intertwtlonaliy  respected 
cheese  sniffer  And.  finally,  we've  a  man, 
who  has  to  be  the  envy  ijf  my  Irish  relatives, 
a  world  renowned  whisky  taater  ' 
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SECOND  THOUGHTS  ON  VICE 
PRESIDENT  AQNEW 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  lUJNius 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE6ENTATrV'ES 

Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  MIKVA  Mr  Speaker,  my  col- 
leasrues  are  aware  that  Mr  Fred  W. 
Friendly  has  over  the  .vears  made  sub- 
■stantial  contributions  to  the  commimica- 
tions  field  I-'irst  as  an  executive  at  CBS 
and  now  as  a  distinguished  professor  at 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  he 
has  developed  iin  unsurpassed  expertise 
in  the  (iroblems  and  [X)ssibilities  of  elec- 
tronic journalism  His  recent  article  in 
the  Saturday  Review  illustrates  well  Mr 
Friendlys  understanding  of  broadcast- 
ing and.  esp>ecially.  of  news  reporting. 

Notable  in  Mr.  Prlendly's  article  on 
Vice  President  Acnew's  views  about  tele- 
vision journahsm  is  a  recognition  of  both 
the  .sirengtlis  and  weaknesses  of  the  Vice 
President's  position  While  agreeing  with 
Mr  .\gnew  that  televi.sed  newscasts  could 
be  improved.  Mr.  Friendly  properly  re- 
jects the  belief  that  the  media  should  be 
a  vehicle  for  expressing  merely  the  views 
of  the  Government  or  the  majority.  He 
also  argues  persuasively  for  the  value  of 
more  news  analysis — not  less. 

The  article,  which  appears  in  the  De- 
cember 13.  1969.  Saturday  Review,  fol- 
lows: 

.'"oME     SOBER    SECOND    TlIOCCHTS    ON     ViCT 

President  Acnkw 
I  By  FYed  W.  Friendly* 

Id  delendinn  Vi  -e  President  Splro  Agnew. 
one  of  the  moet  :.ur-minded  men  in  the 
trnlted  .states  Senate  said.  "It  la  the  pig  that 
U  caught  under  the  fence  that  squeals  "  The 
.inalos<y  may  be  partly  accurate,  but  the  ques- 
'lon  13  who  Is  stuck  under  the  fence — the 
broadca-st  Journalist  or  the  administration^ 
lAjng  ago.  when  broadcasting  was  fighting  for 
Its  right  to  be  responsible  Edward  R  Mur- 
row.  then  under  attack,  spoke  words  that 
might  be  paraphrased  tixlay  When  the  rec- 
ord is  finally  written  It  wrtll  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 'Aho  helped  the  American  people  better 
inderstand  the  dilemma  of  Vietnam — the 
..drmnistraiion  cr  the  American  Journalist? 
History,  of  course,  will  decide  that  question. 
But  I  wotild  suspect  that  in  the  struggle 
(between  the  news  media  and  the  last  two 
administrations,  the  record  has  been  with 
the  journalists 

The  .\merlcan  jjeople  are  worried  about 
Vietnam,  race,  and  youth,  the  three  crucial 
stones  of  our  time  What  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  attemplng  to  do  Is 
.-reate  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
public  about  the  motivation  and  backgrriund 
of  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
trying  to  understand  and  explain  these  com- 
plicated and  sensitive  controversies. 

When  Mr  .Agnew  asks.  Are  we  demanding 
enough  of  our  television  news  presenta- 
tions'" he  Is  certainly  asking  a  question  that 
others,  including  many  inside  the  profession, 


have  asked  for  a  generation.  For  some,  the 
Vice  President's  question  seemed  to  be  at>out 
raised  eyebrows,  caustic  remarks,  and  too 
much  news  analysis.  For  me.  his  speech  was 
really  about  too  little  analysis.  In  fact,  tlie 
Vice  President  may  have  provided  a  most 
valuable  service  In  his  Des  Moines  speech 
He  sharpened  an  Issue  that  has  been  dlKuve 
for  too  long.  Inviting  us  all  to  consider  oiu  e 
again  the  state  of  broadcast  Journalism. 

Agnew  and  I  share  the  view  that  television 
Journalism  leaves  something  to  be  desire.i 
We  both  fear  the  concentration  of  great 
power  in  a  few  Individuals  In  the  broad- 
casting Industry  But  we  are  apparently  .n 
profound  disagreement  on  not  only  the  na- 
ture of  the  networks'  coverage  of  President 
Nixon's  Vietnam  address,  but  even  more  im- 
portantly. I  n  our  crying  need  for  more,  n.i 
leas,  interpretive  reporting.  We  require 
bolder,  not  blander  illumination  of  the  Issues 
that  divide  men  of  reason 

Where  Agnew  went  astray,  In  my  vie'*, 
was  m  his  suggestion  that  the  media  ouglu 
somehow  to  be  a  conduit  for  the  views  .f 
the  government,  or  merely  a  reflector  if 
public  opinion  He  was  not  the  first  nor  tiie 
isist  lilgh  official  to  equate  fairness  and  the 
possession  of  great  power  with  the  obligation 
of  conf omUty. 

The  Vice  President  has  forgotten  history 
when  he  criticizes  ABC's  journalistic  enter- 
prise In  arranging  for  Amba.ssador  Avereil 
Haxriman  to  participate  In  the  broadca-t 
that  followed  Mr.  Nixon's  speech  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  I  don't  think  President  Kennedy  re- 
joiced in  having  the  Republican  Senator 
Irom  Indiana,  Homer  Capehart.  critique  liis 
Berlin  crisis  speech  of  1961  nor  in  iiaving 
Ladd  Pl'jmley,  president  of  the  NationaJ 
Chamber  of  cVjinmerce.  pursue  iiim  after  his 
controversial  1962  f-peecli  on  the  state  of  the 
economy  How  many  times  after  a  major  ad- 
dress did  President  Johnson  have  to  listen 
to  the  cutting  remarks  of  Minority  Leade.'s 
Everett  Dirksen  and  Gerald  Ford?  It  was  all 
part  of  the  democratic  process  After  all.  the 
President  had  had  prime  time  on  all  three 
networks,  and  a  small  me.isure  of  counter- 
tire  from  the  loyal  opposition  was  hardly 
stacking  the  deck.  In  the  end  of  the  day. 
perhaps  ABC  might  not  be  faulted  for  ha. - 
ing  Invited  Ambassador  Harrlman,  an  expe- 
rienced negotiator  with  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment, but  rather  for  not  having  asked  hlin 
enough  hard  questions. 

ITie  Vice  President  doubts  that  President 
Kennedy,  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962.  had  his  words  "chewed  over  by  a  round 
table  of  crltics'^  immediately  following  his 
iiddress  to  tlie  nation.  Would  the  Vice  Pres.- 
dent  believe  Sander  Vanocur.  Ray  Schere:. 
Frank  Mctiee.  David  Schoenbrun.  Roger 
Mudd.  George  Herman,  Richard  C.  Hottelet. 
and  Douglas  Edwards?  The  date  on  that  was 
October  22.  1962.  The  Vice  President  did  not 
mention  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  but  certainly  he 
must  remember  the  news  analyses  and  the 
GOP  counter-brieflngs  that  followed  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  earlier  had  called  upou 
broadcasters  for  self-censorship  of  the  story 
in  the  national  Interest,  later  told  the  man- 
aging editor  of  The  New  York  Times  that 
revelation  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  plan  might 
have  saved  the  nation  'a  colossal  mistake  ' 

A  ijeneratlon  ago  the  most  savage  de- 
nouncements against  news  analysis  involved 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  In  an  Inflamma- 
tory speech  In  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  la 
1950  he  declared  there  were  205  Communis'.^; 
In  the  State  Department.  Good  news,  anah- 
sls.  in  fact,  good  reporting,  would  have  re- 
quired that  the  Journalist  not  Just  hold  up 
his  mirror  to  that  startling  event,  but  that 
he  report  that  the  Senator  had  not  one  scrap 
of  evidence  to  substantiate  so  extravagant  a 
claim  It  took  broadcasting  several  years  dur- 
ing the  McCarthy  period  to  learn  that  merely 
holding  up  a  mirror  could  be  deceptive,  as  m 
fact  holding  up  a  mirror  to  a  riot  or  a  peace 
march  today  can  be  deceptive.  It  took  the 
shame  of  the  McCarthy  period  and  the  cour- 
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age  of  an  Ed  Murrow  to  elevate  broadcast 
journalism  to  a  point  where  it  could  give 
responsible  insights  to  issues  such  as  those 
raised  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
For  generations,  editors  and  students  of 
J  lurnalism  have  tried  to  define  news  analysis 
and  interpretive  reporting.  The  late  Ed  Klau- 
ber.  one  of  the  architects  of  broadcast  news 
.'i-andards.  offered  the  most  durable  descrip- 
tion I  have  always  kept  it  In  my  wallet,  and 
1  provide  copies  to  all  my  students  at  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Journalism: 

■What  news  analysts  are  entitled  to  do 
and  should  do  is  to  elucidate  and  Illuminate 
'.he  news  out  of  common  knowledge,  or  spe- 
cial knowledge  possessed  by  them  or  made 
available  to  them  by  this  organization 
through  Its  sources.  They  should  point  out 
the  facts  on  both  sides,  show  contradictions 
■>vith  the  known  record,  and  so  on.  They 
should  bear  In  mind  that  in  a  democracy 
It  Is  important  that  people  not  only  should 
know  but  should  understand,  and  it  is  the 
analysts'  function  to  help  the  listener  to 
understand,  to  weigh,  and  to  Judge,  but  not 
to  do  the  Judging  for  him." 

If  the  Vice  President  would  test  the  brief 
analyses  of  November  3  against  Mr.  Klauber's 
(Titerla,  I  think  he  might  agree  that  the  cor- 
re.spondents  did  not  cross  the  line  in  any 
attempt  to  make  up  the  viewer's  mind  on  a 
course  of  action.  Agnew  felt  that  the  re- 
sponse to  the  President  on  Novemljer  3  was 
Instant  analysis.  But  it  seems  fair  to  remind 
the  Vice  President  that  the  administration 
had  provided  correspondents  with  advance 
copies  of  the  speech  lor  study  earlier  that 
evening,  and  there  had  been  a  persuasive 
White  House  briefing  on  the  content.  While 
the  comments  of  the  correspondents  were 
clearly  appropriate,  my  own  personal  opinion 
;s  that  only  those  of  Eric  Sevareld  and  Mar- 
vin Kalb  were  probing  and  thoughtful.  Kalb 
conceivably  erred  In  not  quoting  pertinent 
paragraphs  from  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  letter  that 
he  believed  were  subject  to  different  inter- 
pretation from  that  of  the  President. 

Part  of  our  Vietnam  dilemma  is  that  dtir- 
ing   the   fateful   August   of    1964,   when   the 
Tonkin   Gulf  Resolution  escalated  the  war, 
there  was  little  senatorial  debate  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  there  was  a  dramatic  short- 
age of  news  analysis.  If  I  am  Inclined  to  give 
♦he   networks   an   A   for  effort  and  a  B  for 
performance  the  night  of  November  3,  1969, 
let  me  tell  you  that  I  give  CBS  News  and 
myself   a  D   for   effort  and   performance  on 
the  night  of  August  4.  1964.  when  President 
Johnson.  In  his  Tonkin  Gulf  speech,  asked 
for   a  blank  check  on  Vietnam.  In  spite  of 
the  pleas  of  our  Washington  bureau,  I  made 
the   decision   to   leave   the   air   two  minutes 
after    the   President   had   concluded   his  re- 
marks   I  shall  always  believe  that,  if  jour- 
nalism had  done  its  Job  properly  that  night 
and   in   the   days  following.   America  might 
have   been   spared   some   of   the  ag^ny  that 
followed  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  I  am 
not  saying  that  we  should  have,  in  any  way 
opposed    the    President's    recommendationB. 
But,    to    quote   Klauber's   doctrine   of   news 
.inalysls.  If  we  had  "out  of  common  knowl- 
edge or  special  knowledge  .  .  .   [pointed] 
ut   the   facts  on  both  sides,    [shown]   con- 
tradictions   with    the    known    record,"    we 
might    have    explsdned    that   after    bombers 
■.vould   come   bases,   and   after   bases,   troops 
to     protect     those     bases,     and    after    that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  more  trtx>ps.  Per- 
haps  It   Is  part  of  the  record  to  note  that 
Murrow,  who  understood  the  vsJue  of  inter- 
pretive Journalism  from  his  years  as  a  prac- 
titioner, and  from  his  experience  as  director 
of     thp    U.S.    Information    Agency,    called 
minutes  after  the  Johnson  speech  to  cas'tl- 
gate  me  and  CBS  for  not  having  provided 
essential    analysis    of    the    meaning   of   the 
event. 
One    key    aspect   of    the    Vice    President's 
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speech  did  strike  me  as  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  as  distinguished  from  the  ad- 
ministration's political  interest.  This  was  his 
concern  over  the  geographic  and  corporate 
concentration  of  power  in  broadcasting.  Here 
he  had  the  right  target,  but  a  misdirected 
aim.  His  criticism  of  broadcasters  for  cen- 
tralization and  conformity  better  describes 
the  commercial  system  and  its  single- 
minded  interest  in  maximum  ratings  and 
profits. 

To  some  extent,  it  may  be  true  that  geog- 
raphy and  working  out  of  New  York  and 
Washington  affect  the  views  of  Dan  Rather  of 
Wharton.  Texas,  Howard  K.  Smith  of  Perrt- 
day,  Louisiana,  Chet  Huntley  of  Cardwell, 
Montana.  David  Brlnkley  of  Wilmington. 
North  Carolina,  Bill  Lawrence  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  and  Eric  Sevareld  of  Velva,  North 
Dakota.  But  I.  for  one,  simply  do  not  buy 
the  Vice  President's  opinion  that  these  re- 
sponsible decision  makers  in  news  broad- 
casting and  the  professionals  who  work  with 
them  are  single-minded  in  their  views  or  un- 
checked in  their  performance.  There  Is  an 
independent,  sometimes  awkward  complex  of 
network  executives,  station  managers,  pro- 
ducers, and  reporters  whose  Joint  production 
is  the  news  we  see.  They  represent  a  geo- 
graphic, ethnic,  and  political  profile  nearly  as 
far  ranging  as  American  society  itself,  -with 
the  tragic  exception  of  blaclcs.  The  heads  of 
the  three  major  network  news  bureaus  find 
their  constituencies  and  their  critics  among 
the  sf^atlon  managers  they  serve,  the  cor- 
respondents they  employ,  sponsors  they  lose. 
and  in  the  wider  public  they  please  and 
occasionally  disappoint.  The  news  program 
emerges  from  a  complicated  system  of  argu- 
ment, conflict,  and  compromise. 

Beyond  that,  the  record  suggests  that  the 
best  professionals  recognize  and  Eicknowledge 
their  limitations.  Walter  Cronklte  was  the 
first  to  admit  that  he  erred  in  some  of  his 
reporting  at  the  1968  Democratic  convention. 
It  was  David  Brlnkley.  admitting  that  no 
reporter  could  always  he  objective  but  could 
only  strive  for  fairness,  who  gave  the  Vice 
President  a  high  visibility  target.  In  his  com- 
mentary of  November  3,  Eric  Sevareld  clearly 
noted  that  his  views  were  "only  the  horse- 
back opinion  of  one  man  and  I  could  be 
wrong."  Yet,  If  the  Vice  President's  aim  was 
wild,  his  target  of  concentrated  power  is 
valid  and  endures.  The  "truth"  of  commercial 
broadcasting  is  that  it  maximizes  audiences 
by  maximizing  profits.  This  system  minimizes 
the  presentation  of  hard  news  and  analysis 
leading  the  broadcast  Journalists  Into  oc- 
casional oversimplification  in  the  Interest 
of  time,  overdramatlzation  in  the  interest 
of  impact. 

If  such  distorting  tendencies  do  exist,  and 
I  believe  they  sometimes  do,  the  proper  meas- 
ure is  not  to  subject  the  performance  of 
professional  journalists  to  governmental  di- 
rection nor  to  majority  approval.  Rather,  the 
task  for  government  is  to  apply  its  leadership 
and  authority  to  expand  and  diversify  the 
broadcasting  system  and  en'vlronment  in 
which  professional  Journalists  work. 

I  do  not  see  these  public  actions  as  in- 
consistent with  or  disruptive  of  the  protec- 
tions of  the  First  Amendment.  When  Con- 
gress passed  the  Communications  Act  ena- 
bling the  FCC  to  restrict  a  limited  number  of 
frequencies  and  channels  to  a  limited 
amount  of  license-holders,  everyone's  free- 
dom was  slightly  qualified  because  every- 
one cannot  simultaneously  broadcast  over 
the  same  television  channel.  The  Communi- 
cations Act  insisted  that  license-holders  op- 
erate their  franchise  "in  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity."  By  every  defini- 
tion I  have  ever  heard,  that  includes  respon- 
sible news  coverage.  Selling  cancer-giving 
cigarettes  and  not  providing  enough  news 
and  public  affairs  programing  is  certainly 
ample  reason  to  reconsider  a  station's  license. 
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and  doing  so  has  nothing  to  do  wnth  the  First 
Amendment.  The  FCC  would  be  fufllllng 
long-standing  national  policy  by  demanding 
more,  not  less,  public  service  broadcasting 
from  the  commercial  systems,  as  well  as  by 
accelerating  development  of  a  publicly  sup- 
ported noncommercial  alternative. 

The   Vice    President    quotes   Walter   Llpp- 
mann  to  make  a  case  that  the  networks  have 
hidden  behind  the  First  Amendment.  He  does 
not  add  that  Mr.  Lippmann's  point  was  that 
this  demonstrated  the  necessity  lor  Just  such 
a  competitive,  alternative  system  that  most 
commercial      broadcasters      today      support. 
Lippmann  has  also  said  that  "the  theory  of  a 
free  press  is  that  the  truth  will  emerge  from 
free  reporting  and  free  discussion,  not  that 
it  will  be  presented  perfectly  and  instantly  in 
any  one  account."  Public  television,  with  na- 
tional Interconnection  due  In  part  to  a  new 
ruling  by  the  FCC,  now  has  a  chance  to  make 
that  "free  reporting  and  free  discussion"  25 
percent  more  widespread  and  more  effective. 
In    the    days    since    the    Vice    President's 
speech,   I   have   been   Jarred  by   the  strange 
coalition  of  Americans  who  find  an  assort- 
ment of  reasons  for  identifying  •with  parts 
of  the  Vice  President's  remarks.  The  mobl- 
llzers  for  peace  don't  like  the  way  the  peace 
march  was  covered  or,  as  they  put  it,  left 
uncovered.    My    Democrat    friends    point    to 
the  Humphrey  defeat,  which  they  say  hap- 
pened at  the  hands  of  the  television  cameras 
in    Chicago.     My    journalism     students     at 
Columbia  feel   that  time  after  time  broad- 
casters of  my  generation  misjudge  the  youth 
movement  and  the  black  movement.  In  the 
end,  I  have  had  to  plead  with  these  students 
to  believe  In  the  integrity  of  a  Cronlclte.  a 
Smith,  a  Brlnkley,  and  in  the  professionalism 
of  their  producers — ^men  such  as  Les  Mldgley 
of  CBS,  Av  Westin  of  ABC,  and  Wally  West- 
feldt    of    NBC.    My   defense    has    been    only 
partly  successful,  and  this  has  been  with  an 
audience  generally  quite  hostile  to  the  main 
thrust  of   the  Agnew  attack.  With  sadness, 
I  have  painfully  learned  that  the  reservoir 
of  good  will  that  broadcast  Journalists  could 
once  rely  on  in  time  of  crisis  has  now  been 
partially  dissipated. 

Perhaps  if  the  public  knew  that  the  broad- 
cast newsman  is  fighting  for  longer  news 
programs,  fewer  commercials,  more  investi- 
gative reporting,  there  might  be  a  broader 
sense  of  Identity. 

The  broadcast  journalist  knows  how  little 
news  analysis  appears  on  the  air.  Five  or  eight 
minutes  after  a  major  presidential  address  is 
not  interpretive  journalism  as  much  as  it  is 
time  to  be  filled  to  the  nearest  half-hour,  or 
to  the  nearest  commercial.  He  also  Itnows 
that  a  half  hour  minus  six  commercials  Is 
Just  enough  air  time  to  present  and  analyze 
the  news  properly.  Perhaps  the  broadcast 
newsman  of  today  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  abdicating  his  role  in  a  decision- 
making process  that  now  so  clearly  affects 
his  profession  and  his  standards.  He  is  a  far 
better  newsman  than  the  public  ever  sees 
and  he  has  far  more  power  to  change  the 
system  than  he  and  the  public  imagine. 

For  a  long  time  the  broadcasting  com- 
panies have  relied  on  the  prestige  of  their 
news  organizations  to  enhance  their  own 
corporate  prestige,  in  fact,  their  very  sur- 
vival. The  reputation  of  these  newsmen  is 
now  at  stake.  They  need  to  do  their  best, 
not  their  worst.  They  need  to  be  seen  at  their 
most  courageous,  not  to  slip  into  timidity. 
This  is  not  a  time  for  public  relations  ex- 
perts, although  there  will  be  a  frantic  search 
for  a  corporate  line  that  will  once  again 
salvage  the  good  name  of  broadcasting. 

Television's  battles  will  not  be  fought  or 
won  with  the  polemics  of  corporate  hand- 
outs. First  Amendment  platitudes,  or  full- 
page  ads.  They  •will  l>e  won  by  what  Is  on 
the  air,  and  they  will  be  lost  by  what  is  not 
on  the   air.  It  la  later  than  many  people 
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think    and  we  aU  hive  Ai^new  to  tJi<in'«  for 
remlndlni;  ua 

Here  we  stand  with  the  Image  orthlcon 
:ub«.  the  wired  city,  and  the  satellite  the 
greatest  tools  of  communication  that  civiliza- 
tion has  ever  known,  while  the  .-.ecfind  high- 
est officeholder  in  the  land  implies  ^hat  we 
•ise  them  less  Here  we  are  in  1969  Mr  Vice 
President  with  one  le<  on  rhe  moon  and  the 
other  )n  earth,  knee-deep  m  garbage  That's 
going  to  require  some  news  analysis 

What  the  Vice  President  says  U  that  he 
wants  editorials  i  which  network  news  divi- 
sions don't  use)  labeled  for  what  they  are 
Certainly  It  Is  general  custom  to  label  news 
analysis  and  comment  when  it  is  taking 
place  and  omission  of  that,  even  under  the 
pressure  of  time    is  a  mistake. 

But  Agnew  ought  -o  have  labeled  his 
speech  for  what  It  was  Did  he  want  to  en- 
courage re.spi  nslble  jonrnall.sm.  or  did  he 
wish  to  silence  it' 

The  second  salvo  from  the  Agnew  .shotgun 
contained  more  buckshot  and  had  even  less 
precise  aim  His  facts  were  wobbly  and  sub- 
ject to  immediate  rebuttal  He  might  have 
checked  to  see  whether  It  was  only  the 
early  out-of-town  edition  of  Tie  New  York 
Times  that  missed  the  story  of  the  359  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  signed  a  letter  endors- 
ing the  President'.';  Vietnam  policy  Making 
oharge*  ««?alnst  the  power  of  the  Timf^  .md 
Tiie  Vla»htngton  Post  is  the  kind  of  anti- 
conglomerate  philosophy  usually  identified 
with  liberals  The  Vice  President  Jarred  his 
iwn  ilm  hv  being  self-ser'.  ing  His  targets 
were  only  those  organizations  which  he  con- 
sidered U-)  be  -rltlcal  The  mlghtv  -omplex 
'hat  controls  two  of  the  largest  newspapers 
in  the  nation— the  New  York  Datbj  News 
md  the  Chicago  Tribune  plus  television  and 
radio  stations  In  those  two  cities  and  a  lot 
more  in  other  cities — was  left  unscathed, 
together  with  other  media  conglomer:vt«a 
that  control  huge  circulations.  Could  the 
fact  that  hawks  rather  than  doves  fluttered 
atop  those  mastheads  and  'ransmltters  have 
given  them  immunity'' 

Perhaps  the  lournallst  .ind  the  partv  In 
power  .ire  always  destined  to  be  on  the  outs. 
President  Elsenhower  wis  pretty  sore  with 
television  news  until  he  left  office  .md  be- 
came .1  big  fan  President  Kennedy  was  read- 
ing and  watching  more,  and  enjovlng  it  less 
President  Johnson  watched  three  sets  and 
knew  how  to  -alk  back  to  three  'alklng 
heads  .it  once  and  the  N'lxon  administration 
has  let  us  know  where  It  stands  It  !s  my 
theory  that  when  the  message  from 
Des  Moines  or  from  the  White  House  Itself 
Is  ilways  a  valentine  or  a  garland  of  rlowers. 
•elevlslon  and  radio  will  have  failed  their 
purpose. 


WHERE  IXDES  THE  CHURCH  ST.\ND 
ON  POPULATION' 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARizo.v.f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Catholic  Church  to  permit 
the  use  of  artificial  birth  control  devices 
among  its  members  has  often  been  inter- 
preted by  its  cntics  as  a  blanket  condem- 
nation of  population  stabilization  as  a 
«oal  This  is  not  the  case  Representa- 
tive of  a  large  segment  of  Catholic  opin- 
ion IS  the  Rev  John  A  O'Brien,  a  noted 
theologian  at  Notre  Dame,  who  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  persuasive  voices 
m  America  for  population  stabilization. 
Two  short  and  timely  articles  by  Father 
O  Brien  follow: 
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I  f>t>m  the  Chicago  i  111  i  Ne^  Star. 

I)ec   7.  19691 
Man's    BesT   Hope   tor  SrRvivAL 
By   Rev    John   A    O'Brien.  Ph    Dl 
One  of  the  most  exhaustive  studies  of  the 
problem   of   the    world's   soaring    fiopulatlon 
•A-as  made  a  few  years  ago  at  the  University 
■f  Notre  Dame    With  a  Keni-rous  grant  from 
the    Ford    Foundation.    Dr     George   Shuster. 
director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Man 
in     Contemporary     Society,     brought     noted 
demographers,    economists,   sociologists,    an- 
thropologists, medical  scientists  and  theolo- 
gians to  the  campus  to  discuss  this  problem 
from  every  aspect 

The  seminars  lasting  three  days  were  held 
about  three  times  a  year  for  several  years  I 
was  privileged  to  participate  in  these  con- 
ferences, and  I  felt  it  a  duty  t«  share  their 
fruits  with  the  general  public  Accordingly  I 
edited  last  year  a  symposium.  "Family  Plan- 
ning In  an  Exploding  Population"  ( Haw- 
•horn  Books  Inc  New  York  i .  which  has  gone 
through  three  printings  and  has  won  the 
commendation  of  scientists  and  theologians 
throughout  the  world 

The  conclusion  reached  by  all  these  schol- 
ars, a-s  detailed  In  the  bi>i>k.  Is  that  the  sur- 
vival of  human  clvllizatl.,n  Is  dependent 
upon  man's  ability  to  regulate  the  growth 
of  the  world's  population  Unless  that  Is  done 
all  other  etTorts  will  fall  One-half  of  the 
worlds  populatl.jn  suffers  from  outright 
hunger  T^^r<l-thlrds  suffers  from  under- 
nourishment 

Each  day  150.000  people  are  added  to  the 
World's  population  and  each  year  the  -otal 
IS  increased  by  more  than  50  million  The 
population  Is  skyrocketing  at  a  rate  unprec- 
edented in  history  Every  two  decades  we  add 
•o  the  world's  population  as  many  people  as 
accumulated  between  4000  B  C  and  A  D. 
1830  The  most  tragic  part  of  the  whole  plc- 
'ures  Is  that  the  population  upsurge  is  the 
greatest  In  the  underdeveloped  countries 
least  able  'o  provide  for  fuch  growth 

Tlie  view  quite  frequently  advanced  by  111- 
mtormed  writers  th  it  the  iX)puIatlon  crisis 
•an  be  averted  by  mltrratlon  Industrializa- 
tion and  especially  bv  tlie  newly  developed 
"miracle"  wheat  and  rice  is  lUuslonary  It  is 
true  that  these  latter  yield  larger  crops  and 
thereby  provide  a  little  more  breathing  time 
for  man  to  ftnd  effective  ways  of  regulating 
population  growth  But  since  the  habitable 
s[)ace  ..ri  the  earths  surface  is  limited,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  population  must  b« 
likewise  limited  or  widespread  lamlne  and 
disaster  will  inevitably  result 

In  traveling  through  Africa  I  saw  families 
of  eight  and  nine  members  living  m  mud 
huts  with  dirt  floors  and  scarcely  ii  piece  f 
furniture  The  bellies  of  the  children  were 
greatly  distended,  indicating  the  starvation 
they  were  undergoing  The  parents  in  many 
of  these  African  countries  stand  :n  desperate 
need  -f  simple  effective  methods  of  regulat- 
ing birtli 

lAcklng  them,  they  merely  add  more  chil- 
dren to  undergo  the  pain  .ind  misery  of  out- 
right hunger  from  birth  to  death  Rarely  free 
Irom  pain  their  entire  life  Is  a  struggle  sim- 
ply tosUiv  alive 

Much  the  same  conditions  exist  in  India 
Describing  those  conditions  to  mo.  Mrs  John 
Kublsh  wife  of  m  .■\menc.in  AID  official  re- 
lated We  never  really  knew  how  many 
milUuns  of  people  constantly  suffer  the  pangs 
of  hunger  until  we  went  to  India  iind  Ceylon. 
So  undernourished  are  many  of  the  people 
that    they    resemble    walking    skeletons 

While  m  Ceylon  we  visited  a  scho<il  for 
the  blind  and  deaf  conducted  by  Belgian  sis- 
ters near  Colombo  Imagine  our  surprise  and 
horror  when  the  sister  superior  tcld  us  that 
In  every  case  the  blindness  of  the  child  was 
due  to  semlstarvatlon  NUsery.  sickness,  and 
disease  from  undernourishment  stalk  the 
visitor  everywhere   ' 
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Such  Is  a  picture  of  the  living  conditions 
of  millions  of  families  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  In  the  last  forty  years  the  popula- 
tion of  Latin  America  doubled  and  Is  ex- 
l.>ected  to  reach  the  staggering  total  of  65o 
million  by  the  year  2000  The  annual  per  cap- 
Ita  income  averages  but  $289.  and  the  ratio 
of  increased  Income  against  populauon 
growth  13  itmong  the  worst  in  the  world- 
worse  even  than  Africa.  The  annual  increase 
of  approximately  3  per  cent  In  the  population 
more  than  nulllfles  the  mere  1  [>er  cent  lii- 
crea.se  of  the  economy 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  what?  To  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  must  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  head  off  a  catastrophe  of  world 
proportions  by  supporting  the  eflorts  of  our 
government  to  assist  married  couples  in  reg- 
ulating births  by  means  which  are  in  con- 
formity with  their  religious  conviction  and 
con.sclence.  The  time  has  come  tor  Catholics 
particularly  to  drop  their  stones  and  clasp 
the  hands  of  their  fellow  citizens  In  a  na- 
tlon'wlde  effort  to  regulate  the  ■world's  expUxi- 
ing  population  before  famine,  pestilence 
and  disaster  do  it  for  us 

(From  the  Chicago  (111  )   Christian  Century, 

Dec   10.  1969] 

The  Vatican  Speaks  On 

I  By  John  A.  O'Brien) 

Shortly  before  the  synod  of  144  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  representing  the  church 
In  all  countries  convened  at  Rome  In  Octo- 
ber there  appeared  In  newspapers  in  many 
of  the  larger  American  cities  a  series  of  eight 
articles.  The  Vatican  Speaks  Out  "  The 
series  was  based  chiefly  on  the  encyclical 
Humanae  Vttae.  which  treats  of  blrtli  con- 
trol Each  newspaper  ran  the  following  in- 
troduction to  every  articles: 

"In  an  unprecendented  series  of  articles, 
through  his  distinguished  Vatican  emissaries. 
Pope  Paul  VI  speaks  out  on  the  moral  Issues 
of  today;  the  pill  and  population,  the  break- 
up of  the  family,  love,  sex  and  marriage 
These  exclusive  articles  were  prepared  at  the 
request  of  this  newspaper  to  answer  the 
questions  arising  from  the  Pope's  encyclical 
>n  regulation  of  birth," 

This  introduction  would  lead  the  reader  to 
believe  that  the  series  had  been  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  particular  newspaper 
he  was  reading.  Investigation  disclosed,  how- 
ever, that  the  series  was  sent  out  by  the  New 
York-based  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate  to 
approximately  40  US    newspapers. 

Many  readers  wondered  why  articles  deal- 
ing '.mh  an  encyclical  issued  more  than  a 
year  previously  were  being  run  at  this  time. 
Certainly  most  editors  consider  an  event 
thoroughly  covered  some  14  months  before 
no  longer  newsworthy  How  then  did  the 
P\ibllshers-Hall  Syndicate  come  to  run  a 
series  on  a  subject  so  outdated'  An  Inquiry 
addressed  to  the  hrm  brought  the  informa- 
tion that  the  series  was  conceived  by  Mr.  Hall, 
who  went  to  Rome  and  arranged  for  It  In 
conjunction  with  Bishop  Carlo  Colombo  and 
Monslgnor  Giovanni  Guzzettl.  each  of  whom 
write  one  of  the  articles 

"The  series  seemed  to  me."  remarked  one 
reader,  "to  be  an  ill-concealed  Journalistic 
attempt  to  foist  through  great  fanfare  the 
conservative  views  of  the  Roman  Curia  upon 
the  peneral  public"  Indeed  the  series  raises 
a  nice  question;  Wouldn't  fairness  and  the 
ethics  of  Journalism  oblige  the  syndicate  to 
give  equal  space  to  presentation  of  the  op- 
posing viewpoint  one  held  by  that  great 
majority  of  the  general  public  which  be- 
lieves strongly  in  the  necessity  of  effective 
medically  approved  methods  of  controlling 
the  world  s  exploding  population^ 

I 
The  contributors  to  the  series  were  three 
cardinals— Wojtyla  of  Poland.  Wright  of  the 
U  S  and  Fellcl  of  Italy— plus  a  French  Jesuit 
a  British  layman,  an  Italian  bishop  and  an 
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Italian  monslgnor.  All  are  known  for  their 
conservative  views  on  birth  control  and  their 
wholehearted  support  of  Humanae  Vitae. 

In  the  issue  carrying  the  eighth  article  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  printed  four  comments 
on  the  series  by  the  Rev.  James  Tunstead 
Burtchaell,  CSC.  chairman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame's  department  of  theology; 
by  two  other  theologians — the  Rev.  Joseph 
T.  Mangan.  S  J.,  of  Loyola  University  In  Chi- 
cago and  the  Rev.  John  F.  Dedek  of  St.  Mary 
if  the  Lake  Seminary  in  Mundeleln,  Illinois 
i  chosen  by  the  chancery  of  the  church's 
Chicago  archdiocese) — and  by  the  news- 
paper's own  religion  writer. 

The  comments  of  Pr.  Mangan  and  Fr.  De- 
dek  were  alike  brief,  restrained  and  to  the 
point.  After  commending  the  positive  as- 
pects of  Humayip  Vitae  and  of  the  value  of 
the  eight  articles  In  upholding  the  dignity  of 
lite.  love,  marriage  and  the  human  person, 
Kr  Mangan  cited  two  disappointing  omis- 
sions. First,  although  both  encyclical  and 
•irtlcles  declared  that  the  faithful  should  ac- 
ppt  the  teaching  not  so  much  because  of 
the  reasons  presented  as  because  of  the  gui- 
dance of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "In  not  one  of  the 
;trtlcles  did  the  author  attempt  to  explain 
more  deeply  the  reasons  adduced."  Second, 
the  articles  failed  to  come  to  grips  expUclty 
with  the  practical  question  which  has  be- 
come so  acute  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
encyclical;  "...  whether  dissent  from  the 
encyclical's  teaching  by  the  faithful  Is  valid 
in  practice  or  not." 

In  similar  vein  Fr.  Dedek  pointed  out  that 
•he  encyclical  cannot  be  dismissed  offhand 
imply  as  an  obscurantist  document  wrlt- 
•en  by  an  aging  celibate.  He  acknowledged, 
however,  that  none  of  the  articles  adds  any- 
thing new.  and  he  agreed  with  Fr.  Mangan 
•hat  they  do  nothing  to  change  the  present 
.  ondltlon  of  the  individual  Catholic.  "There 
i>  nothing,"  he  wTote.  "that  denies  him  his 
basic  freedom  of  conscience.  This  freedom, 
if  course.  Is  not  the  freedom  to  do  whatever 
Vif  pleases.  It  Is  the  freedom  and  duty  to  do 
,aways  and  only  what  he  himself  thinks  Is 
rtpht." 

Continuing,  Fr.  Dedek  said  that  many 
Catholics  who  have  been  unable  to  appro- 
ITlate  personally  all  the  values  affirmed  In 
•he  papal  document  are  ^-ot  likely  to  change 
:is  long  as  confusion  on  this  question  per- 
sists in  the  minds  of  so  many  theologians 
and  confessors.  And  "there  Is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  this  confusion  ■will  subside  until 
the  difficulties  that  theologians  have  raised 
against  the  Church's  doctrine  are  met  more 
squarely  and  are  better  resolved  than  they 
'.re  In  any  of  the  articles  in  "The  Vatican 
.-Speaks  Out.'  " 

II 

The  comment  by  the  Notre  Dame  theolo- 
trlan,  titled  "Curious  Interpretation  of  Na- 
ure."  was  considerably  more  extensive.  Pr. 
Burtchaell  began  by  pointing  out  that  Pope 
Paul  VI  must  be  greatly  alarmed  indeed 
•bout  disregard  for  his  authority  to  have 
:ipproved  the  plan  for  eight  churchmen  to 
defend  his  Humanae  Vitae.  He  recalled  the  re- 
sentment evoked  by  the  pope's  assertion  that 
f  ontraceptlon  inevitably  tends  to  make  wom- 
an "'a  mere  instrument  of  selfish  enjoyment." 
Even  members  of  the  papal  commission  pro- 
•ested  such  an  assertion  as  both  unfounded 
:ind  insulting. 

But  the  chief  point  to  which  Fr.  Burtchaell 
iddressed  himself  was  the  articles'  curiously 
ratalistlc  Interpretation  of  nature.  Thus  he 
cited  Bishop  Colombo's  claim  that  there  Is 
an  extra-ordinary  divine  Inviolability  about 
•he  cycle  of  female  ovulation:  "If  In  the 
nature'  of  the  generative  processes  there  are 
inscribed  periods  and  rhythms  of  fecundity 
and  Infecundlty.  that  means  that  God  does 
not  want  each  single  act  and  each  single 
moment  of  married  life  to  be  fertile."  The 
bishop  contended  that  contraception  Is  offen- 
sive but  abstinence  is  not.  "for  in  the  latter 
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case,  man. holds  himself  in  readiness  to  dis- 
charge his  duty,  which  will  be  determined  by 
God  the  Creator  through  man's  organic 
make-up,  whereas  In  the  other  cases,  man 
puts  his  own  will  and  his  own  designs  in 
place  of  God's." 

Fr.  Burtchaell  commented  that  detecting 
the  all-purposeful  hand  of  God  in  such  nat- 
ural events  as  ovulation  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  women  who  are  barren  have 
been  struck  sterile  by  the  Lord.  Theologians 
generally,  he  observed,  hesitate  to  declare 
that  there  Is  a  particular  rational  and  divine 
purpose  behind  natural  phenomena,  for  such 
a  view  would  lead  to  incredible,  even  shock- 
ing, conclusions. 

Ft.  Burtchaell's  point  here  Is  of  crucial 
Importance,  for  It  brings  out  clearly  the  cur- 
ious and  untenable  Interpretation  of  nature 
which  runs  through  the  encyclical  as  well  as 
through  practically  all  the  articles  In  the 
eight-part  series.  Hence  I  shall  undertake  to 
Illustrate  this  point  with  some  simple  ex- 
amples. 

If  female  Infertility  reflects  a  divine  plan, 
what  of  s'uch  natural  phenomena  as  earth- 
quakes and  hurricanes  which  bring  about 
great  destruction  of  property  and  take  the 
lives  of  Innocent  victims?  Are  they  to  be 
regarded  as  expressions  of  divine  anger?  Take 
for  example  the  great  earthquake  that  oc- 
curred In  Lisbon.  Portugal  at  9:40  In  the 
morning  on  November  1.  1755  This  tremen- 
dous upheaval  demolished  all  large  public 
buildings  and  about  12,000  dwellings,  and 
In  Lisbon  alone  It  killed  at  least  60,000  per- 
sons. A  singular  bit  of  Irony  was  the  fact  that 
the  disaster  struck  on  All  Saints'  Day  when 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  was  in  the 
churches,  most  of  which  were  destroyed  -with 
great  loss  of  life.  Do  Bishop  Colombo  and  his 
associates  In  this  series  want  us  to  believe 
that  this  great  catastrophe  of  "nature"  re- 
flected the  divine  plan?  On  that  supposition, 
how  embarrassing  to  explain  that  It  occur- 
red precisely  at  the  time  when  so  many  thou- 
sands of  devout  Catholics  were  engaged  In 
worshiping  God! 

Another  example:  At  about  5:15  a.m..  on 
April  18.  1906.  an  earthquake  struck  San 
Francisco,  causing  property  loss  amounting 
to  $400  million  and  killing  some  700  people. 
Here  was  another  bit  of  Irony:  a  large  church 
was  destroyed  while  a  nearby  brewery  was 
spared.  How  Impossible  to  explain  these 
phenomena  of  nature  as  reflecting  the 
thought  and  will  of  almighty  God! 

One  other  case,  more  recent  and  closer  at 
hand:  In  the  last  week  of  August  1969  hur- 
ricane Camllle  colled  up  in  fury  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  tore  across  the  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  coastlines  ■with  awesome 
destructlveness,  killing  hundreds,  leaving 
thousands  homeless,  causing  property  dam- 
age that  may  exceed  $1  billion.  It  threw  Its 
murderous  punches  at  innocent  children 
with  the  SEune  mlndlessness  as  at  their  par- 
ents. Must  we  say  with  Bishop  Colombo  that 
this  savage  phenomenon  of  "nature"  reflected 
the  express  mind  and  will  of  God?  That  Is 
what  we  would  have  to  acknowledge  If  we 
Inslsrt  that  whatever  "nature"  does  It  does  by 
de-rree  of  the  Almighty.  And  then  would  we 
not  also  have  to  say  that  the  effort  to  abort 
hurricanes  by  sowing  them  with  dry-Ice  cry- 
stals frustrates  the  plan  of  God? 

No.  we  must  agree  with  Fr.  Burchaell's 
conclusion:  "If  the  ovulation  cycle  Is  part  of 
a  rational  plan  as  described  by  these  writers, 
then  surely  sterility  and  stillbirth  must  also 
be  features  of  some  perverse  divine  scheme 
of  planned  parenthood."  'Which  would  lead 
to  the  further  shocking  conclusion  that  a 
God  whose  decree  and  will  are  Identlfled  with 
all  the  catastrophes  that  bring  death  and 
destruction  to  mankind  Is  not  the  Deity  of 
compassion  and  love  whom  we  worship  but 
a  demon  of  cruel  and  mindless  fury. 
However,  like  Frs.  Mangan  and  Dedek,  Fr. 
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Burtchaell  commented  the  positive  elements 
of  the  encyclical— its  stress  on  the  dignity  of 
man  and  the  sanctity  of  human  love  In  the 
divine  institution  of  marriage. 
Ill 

The  final  comment  on  the  series  of  arti- 
cles was  that  of  Roy  Larson,  a  former  United 
Methodist  pastor  who  is  now  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  religion  WTiter.  Pointing  out  that 
along  with  the  encyclical  each  bishop  was 
sent  a  letter  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
document  would  be  received  with  "Joyful 
docility"  by  faithful  Catholics.  Larson  re- 
marked that  the  hope  has  evidently  not  been 
fulfilled.  For  Humanae  Vitae  has  stirred  up 
worldwide  dissent  which  has  precipitated  to- 
day's crisis  in  papal  authority. 

He  referred  to  the  scathing  denunciation 
the  encyclical  encountered  from  scientists 
struggling  to  find  ways  to  regulate  the 
world's  rampaging  population.  But  the  most 
damaging  critiques  of  the  encyclical,  he 
noted,  came  not  from  Protestant  or  secular 
circles  but  from  persons  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church — among  them  the  650  theo- 
logians who  voiced  dissent  and  the  various 
national  helrarchies  which,  while  managing 
to  praise  the  document's  positive  elements, 
indicated  concern  for  the  right  of  Catholic 
couples  to  follow  the  dictates  of  a  conscience 
enlightened  by  respectful  study  and  ren- 
dered sensitive  by  fervent  prayer. 

As  an  example  Larson  cited  the  moving 
testimony  by  Bishop  James  P.  Shannon,  who 
resigned  his  post  as  auxiliary  bishop  of  Mln- 
neapoUs-St.  Paul  when  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously square  his  own  convictions  on 
the  encyclical  with  the  Vatican's.  "In  my  own 
pastoral  experience,"  Bishop  Shannon  said, 
"I  have  found  that  this  rigid  teaching  is 
simply  impossible  of  observance  by  many 
faithful  and  generous  spouses,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  God  binds  men  to  impossible 
standards."  Larson  also  cited  the  blunt  com- 
ment by  John  Cogley  on  the  bishops'  plight: 
"The  bishops  are  in  one  hell  of  a  spot.  On 
the  one  hand  they  are  hung  up  on  their 
loyalty  to  the  Pope  and  the  traditional  teach- 
ings about  authority  ...  on  the  other,  they 
have  a  dissident  laity  and  rebellious  clergy 
on  their  hands — too  numerous  to  purge,  too 
independent  to  cow.  too  convinced  to  per- 
suade." 

Again,  the  Sun-Times  wTlter  drew  atten- 
tin  to  the  statement  issued  by  the  Belgian 
bishops,  urging  their  people  to  "receive  with 
respect  and  the  spirit  of  docility  the  teach- 
ing authority"  of  the  church.  He  noted,  how- 
ever, that  this  statement  also  made  It  clear 
that  Belgian  Catholics  "are  not  bound  to  an 
unconditional  and  absolute  adherence"  to 
the  demands  of  the  encyclical,  because  It  does 
not  claim  Infallibility. 

Further,  Larson  cites  the  statement  Issued 
by  the  bishops  of  Canada,  affirming  their 
orieness  "with  the  pope"  and  "with  the 
People  of  God"  and  speaking  of  the  "agoniz- 
ing problem  of  conscience"  created  by  the 
encyclical.  The  church's  unity,  those  bishops 
said : 

".  .  .  does  not  consist  In  bland  conformity 
in  all  ideas,  but  rather  in  a  union  of  faith 
and  heart.  In  submission  to  God's  will  and  a 
humble  but  honest  and  ongoing  search  for 
the  truth.  We  stand  in  union  with  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  .  .  .  but  this  very  union  postulates 
such  a  love  of  the  Church  that  we  can  do  no 
less  than  to  place  all  of  our  love  and  all  of 
our  Intelligence  at  Its  service." 

Finally.  Larson  quoted  Louis  Caseels. 
United  Press  International  religion  wTlter, 
who  saw  "portents  of  tragedy"  In  the  bishops' 
synod  at  Rome  In  October  1969   He  wrote; 

"Pope  Paul  VI  must  decide  soon  whether 
he  will  permit  a  little  more  democracy  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  or  try  to  crush  a 
rising  demand  for  forcefully  reasserting  papal 
authority.  If  he  chooses  the  latter  course,  as 
seems  likely,  the  Chiirch  may  be  torn  by  the 
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gX**te»t  3ciU«m  sine*  the  Prote«t*nt  R«form»- 
tlon  " 

In  Uie  light  of  these  .^ommenti  on  the 
serlea  of  articles  let  me  now  sum  up  the 
reaction  to  !t  Its  weaknese*  were  pointed  out 
by  FY«  Mantfan.  Dedek  and  Burtcha*:!  and  by 
^4^  Larson  In  addition,  readers  have  re- 
marked. It  failed  to  make  sufflclently  clear 
that  Humanae  Vitae  made  no  claim  to  In- 
fallibility That  It  made  no  such  claim  was 
explicitly  stated  tiy  Monalgnor  Ferdlnando 
lAmbmschim  In  tflvlng  the  text  to  the  preas 
"The  rule  agalast  artificial  birth  control,"  he 
.said  la  not  unreformable  It  is  ip  u>  theo- 
loftians  to  debate  and  expand  all  moral 
aspects  involved  and  if.  far  inatance,  some 
principle  should  become  overwhelmingly 
accepted  In  the  Church,  contraception  may 
even  be  launched   ' 

Another  defect  af  the  series  was  Its  failure 
to  ftckn<:>wled«;e  with  candor  and  honesty  the 
ifrave  need  for  effective  re«?ulaUon  of  births 
With  the  world's  population  soaring  at  a  rate 
unprecedented  in  history,  naanklnd  faces  a 
threat  second  onlv  to  that  of  global  nuclear 
warfare  This  Is  the  conclusion  of  virtually 
ail  demo^aphers.  who  tell  ils  that  the  zero 
hour  is  clofCni?  In  m  us  and  that  vigorous 
and  prompt  action  must  be  taken  on  a  world- 
wide scale 

The  ;uJormed  reader  of  the  articles  looked 
la  vain  Ifix  echoes  of  this  view  The  contrib- 
utors showed  no  sensitivity  to  the  warnings 
by  the  United  Nations,  by  the  heads  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations,  by  the  Nobel  scien- 
tists by  the  religious  leaders  of  many  faiths. 
They  wrote  as  if  they  were  living  In  an  ivory 
tower,  aloof  from  the  problems  and  pains  of 
a  world  m  a^nv  That  is  why  many  readers 
would  like  to  see  the  Publishers-Hall  Syndi- 
cate launch  a  new  series  that  would  come  to 
grips  with  the  iirt-ent  problem  of  controlling 
the  wvTTld's  expl'Xling  pcjpulatlon 

What  was  the  "otal  impact  of  the  series'' 
KdkMt  readers  agree  that  It  was  slight  Written, 
as  a  newspaperman  remarked.  "In  V'atlcanese 
instead  if  journalese.  "  It  was  found  by  others 
•■repetitious,  dull  and  boring."  One  experi- 
enced journalist  said  I  doubt  If  one  In  a 
hundred  read  'he  series  '  Tliat  is  pr->bably 
a  conservative  ••-•:mate  How  different  would 
be  the  resp-mse  if  Publlahers-Hall  were  to  put 
out  a  series  prepared  by  "rained,  well  In- 
formed journalists  >n  the  burrung  question 
of  how  man  tan  re^ilate  the  worlds  ram- 
paging [xjpulauon  bef>re  the  time  arrives 
when  he  will  tind  standing  room  only  on  our 
little  planet 


THE  BOEING  747 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OP    W.\SHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.   December   22.   1969 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  when 
the  Boeing  747  flew  its  preview  flight 
from  Seattle  to  New  York  the  other  day. 
praise  began  to  flow  from  the  pens  of  the 
pressmen  aboard  and  many  intriguing 
statistics  on  this  fabulous  craft  were  given 
exposure  Of  cour.se.  we  in  Seattle  have 
known  all  along,  in  watching  the  beauti- 
ful airplane  develop,  hardly  anything  you 
can  say  about  it  could  be  too  exuberant 
or  overstated. 

It  impresses  some  people  to  know  that 
on  the  747  there  is  an  "upstairs"  and  a 
"downstairs  "  which  are  connected  by  a 
handsome  spiral  staircase.  Others  are 
fascinated  by  the  idea  that  10.298  pieces 
of  silverware  di.shes,  trays,  and  so  forth 
are    brought    along    to    accessorize    the 
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meals  that  will  be  dispensed  from  six 
galleys. 

Rather  than  feeling  crowded  among  the 
362  passengers  that  this  aircraft  was 
configurated  to  carry,  however,  those  on 
board  delighted  in  the  roominess,  plush, 
theater  effect,  wider  aisles,  and  wider 
seats  they  found  in  thus  craft  created  for 
comfort 

Tlie  747  has  so  many  faros  eager  to  be 
on  the  first  747  commercial  flight  any- 
where that  Pan  .American  .Airways,  who 
will  be  first  to  put  it  in  .service,  has  re- 
ceived over  5,000  requests  for  its  waitlist. 
Obviously,  not  all  5,000  can  be  accom- 
modated on  Pan  Am"s  first  747  flight, 
due  to  take  off  from  New  York  to  Frank- 
furt via  London  in  February.  Those  muss- 
ing the  first  flight  can  take  comfort,  how- 
ever. By  sitting  in  the  first  three  rows  of 
the  first-class  section  they  will  get  to 
their  destination  before  the  pilot  does. 

The  explanation  of  how  this  can  be 
done  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  written 
by  Charles  Yarborough  and  published 
by  the  Washington  Star  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f^-llowsi 
fPr^m  the  Washington   iDC  i   Evening  Star, 

Dec    7.  1969] 

Thit   Aax  .Alrxadt  WArrtNC  roR  Bobing's 

Bio    Bos 

I  By  Charles  Yarbrough  l 

The  late  winter  traveler  Is.  In  a  manner  of 
speaking,  already  In  the  queue  for  a  seat  on 
the  llrst  scheduled  night  of  the  Boeing  747 — 
no  matter  Its  direction. 

He  Is  a  composite  of  the  tourist  who  wants 
to  he  first.  Is  unawed  that  It  Is  the  world's 
largest  airliner,  likes  crowds  and  Is  un- 
daunted by  what  happens  after  The  Place 
unloads. 

But  he's  ^ilready  in  trouble — even  If  he  U 
Passenger  No   .'36.3    Capacity  Is  363 

Unfortunately  there'll  be  no  second  sec- 
tion on  standby  when  <  according  to  current 
planning)  Pan  .\merican  World  Airways"  first 
747  tj.kes  off  from  Kennedy  International 
.UrpK)rt  for  Frankfurt  via  London. 

The  stUl-neubulous  date  Is  .somewhere  be- 
tween Feb  15  and  .Mar  15  and  there  Is  al- 
ready a  long  waiting  list  of  still -unconfirmed 
reservations,  i  Pan  Am  and  other  transporters 
of  note  also  have  a  similar-status  list  of  those 
who  say  they  want  the  ftrst  flight  to  the 
moon,  but  the  747  occision  Is  a  bit  more 
realistic,  i 

rr     IS     LIKX     TKIS 

Ijct's  .ts.sume  he  Is  Passenger  No  362  and 
gets  the  List  seat. 

Pliable  as  fare  structures  are  wont  to  be 
and  a-s  fluctuating  .is  they  might,  hU  ticket 
won  t  have  cost  any  more  than  Boeing  707 
fare — or  the  going  rate  on  other  jets. 

\ll-vear.  round-trip  economy  would  be 
»504:  ftrst  class,  tS34.  New  York-Prankfurt. 
Londcn-only  economy,  >420;  first  class,  $750. 

Pourteen-to-21-day  excursion  (travel  dur- 
ing the  week  I  is  $300  roimd  trip  to  London: 
J360  to  Prinkfurt. 

otlU  pardon.ibly  smug  after  the  first  pub- 
lic demonstration  flight  of  the  Seven  Four- 
Seven  from  .Seattle  to  New  York  last  Tues- 
day (2.422  statute  miles  In  four  hours  and 
five  minutes  I  may  I  offer  a  few  observations? 
In  chronological  order? 

Unless  there  Is  a  "tiny"  707  or  DC-8  nearby 
tor  comparison,  the  747  Is  another  Instance 
of  when  you've  seen  one  you've  seen  'em  all. 

The  immensity  of  It  all  begins  to  dawn  on 
climbing  the  temporary  bo&rdlng  stair  to  one 
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of  10  available  doors  wide  enougb  to  take  a 

hand-holding  couple. 

LXT    V6    BE    SEATKD 

On  board.  It  Is  something  like  walking 
Into  a  plush  theater  20  feet  wide;  wlder- 
than-normal  aisles  separating  seats  (also 
wider)  In  clusters  of  two.  four  and  three  To 
eliminate  the  traditional  "aluminum  tube" 
airliner  concept  they've  built  the  galleys 
Into  six  "room  dividers." 

There  are  about  130  window  seats  for  362 
customers,  but  the  four-abreast  center  sec- 
tion allows  a  better  view  of  the  movies. 

.After  buckling  up  and  putting  out  the  cig- 
arettes in  any  of  400  ashtrays,  the  engine 
start  win  come  through  as  something  slightly 
under  the  decibels  of  a  conventional  jet.  In 
the  aft  "zone  ".  the  noise  Is  higher. 

In  the  case  of  the  Seattle  takeoff,  the  vi- 
bration was  enough  to  produce  rattles — a 
disconcerting  moment  Boeing  blamed  on  a 
rough  runway  It  was  less  less  noticeable  on 
the  landing  roll  at  JFK. 

The  takeoff,  four  engines  pouring  out  over 
43.000  pounds  of  thrust  each  (twice  that  of 
a  7071  gave  the  aisles  a  San  Francisco  hill 
look 

QUICK    SHRINKAGE 

The  first  surprise,  which  can  come  even 
before  a  leveling  off  at  33.000  (In  31  minutes) 
is  how  the  feeling  of  immensity  In  the  cabin 
begins  to  diminish.  It  will  return  in  reverse 
the  first  time  you  board  anything  less  than 
a  747  -like  walking  Into  a  crowded  elevator 

Then,  because  the  roominess  invites  it. 
there'll  begin  the  mass  movement  in  rapid 
transit  (There  were  192  of  us  aboard  the 
Seattle-New  York  flight  and  passing  the 
aisles  was  some  impediment  to  trying  out 
the  established  fact  that  13  times  around 
the  cabin  equals  a  mile). 

Although  the  old  Stratocrulser  had  a 
"downstairs  lounge'  Eind  Lockheed  built  a 
two-off  double-decker  for  the  Navy  one 
time,  the  747's  handsome,  spiral  stair  to  the 
upper  lounge  still  Is  a  bit  startling. 

Plush  Is  the  word  for  the  lounge.  In  the 
fattest  conitguratlon.  It  likely  ■will  have 
standard  airline  seats  to  help  carry  up  to  490 
passengers  Tills  one  was  strictly  Lounge! 

So  it's  meal  time.  Prom  the  six  galleys 
will  come  up  to  14  stewardesses,  some  of 
whom  you  will  have  met  earlier  laden  with 
potables 

If  the  occasion  warrants.  It  might  be  a 
meal  buffet  style,  filing  past  the  galleys  a  la 
cocktail  party. 

And  If  the  dinner  hour  becomes  audible, 
please  remember  there  are  10,298  piece*  of 
silverware,  dishes,  trays  and  glassware  In 
use   ( The  707  uses  3,981 ) . 

In  flight,  there  can  be  clear  air  turbulence. 
On  the  Seattle  Inaugural,  It  was  enough  to 
make  waves  In  the  waterglasses. 

By  the  time  lor  Napoleon  brandy,  you  might 
be  well  over  700  miles  an  hour. 

It  IS  a  creat  ride! 

In  order  to  answer  It,  Pan  Am  asks  the 
question: 

"Wont  this  be  more  like  a  cattleboat  than 
a  luxury  liner  In  the  sky?" 

A  "On  the  contrary,  Boeing  747s  will  en- 
able the  airlines  (28  have  ordered  185  of 
them)  to  get  away  from  what  critics  call 
steerage'  seating. 

■'The  cabin,  nearly  20  feet  wide  and  186 
feet  long,  with  thick  wall-to-wall  --arpetlng 
will  give  the  traveler  the  feeling  of  being  In 
an  airborne  salon. 

■'First  class  passengers  will  find  swivel 
chairs,  tables  and  a  plush  lounge  on  the 
upper  level.  Economy  passengers  will  find 
their  thick  foam-rubber  seats  are  roomier — 
10  percent  wider  than  seats  in  the  707." 

And  now.  If  the  composite  passenger  really 
wants  to  be  first: 

Get  In  one  of  the  first  three  rows  of  first 
class  section  near  the  nose. 

You'll  get  there  before  the  pilot  does. 
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V  S.  FLAG  IS  UNIQUE  BAR  MITZVAH 
GIFT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

rN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILX,  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
.Speaker,  during  the  year  now  drawing 
to  a  close  there  were  not  too  many  events 
to  warm  the  heart  and  provide  a  bright 
ray  of  hope  for  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
But  one  event,  quite  small  In  its  own  way, 
(j;d  nevertheless  have  a  great  deal  of 
meaning. 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  how  many 
teenagers  and  young  people  are  shirk- 
ins  their  heritage  and  even  burning  our 
flaa.  It  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  tremen- 
(ious  reassurance  to  know  that  one  young 
t.'ciiager,  only  13.  quite  recently  came  to 
the  very  steps  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  not  to 
burn  the  American  flag  but  to  receive  a 
f.As.  as  a  cherished  gift. 

It  was  not  just  an  ordinary  flag  but  a 
\eiy  unique  and  special  one.  It  had  been 
llown  over  the  Capitol  Building  to  de- 
note the  day  of  the  teenager's  Bar  Mitz- 
vah.  his  13th  birthday. 

The  young  man  is  Steven  Smith,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Smith,  a  re- 
.spected  local  family.  The  imaginative 
donors  of  the  flag  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lee 
Potter,  of  Arlington. 

It  happens  that  Steven's  Bar  Mitzvah, 
held  in  a  Washington  synagogue,  was 
;:ie  first  they  had  ever  attended.  They 
uere  deeply  moved. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter,  in  a  beautiful 
!•  Iter  to  Steven,  said  that  "experiencing 
:.  Bar  Mitzvah  at  a  time  when  many 
;,  oung  people  are  seemingly  evading  re- 
ponsibility  by  'copping  out'  from  their 
commitments."  they  saw  great  wisdom 
and  strength  of  character  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  ceremony  of  Bar  Mitzvah.  They 
correctly  observed  that  "this  sense  of  in- 
\olvement"  made  Judaism  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  Americanism. 

In  this  season  of  Christmas,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  brotherhood  of  men 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God,  I  wish  to 
share  this  event  with  all  my  colleagues. 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that  a  U.S.  flag  has 
flowTi  from  this  Capitol  Building  to  de- 
note a  Bar  Mitzvah  for  the  first  time  in 
tiie  history  of  the  Nation. 

Americans  like  the  Potters  and  the 
Smiths,  especially  young  Steven,  give  me 
.:;reat  hope  for  the  new  year  and  the 
future. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  letter 
.'-ent  by  the  Potters  to  Steven  Smith  and 
I:  news  report  from  the  Jewish  Week  per- 
taining to  the  event: 

ARLINGTON,  VA., 

Novemberl3,1969. 
Mr  Steven  Smith, 
Uethesda,  Md. 

Deab  Stevin:  Mrs.  Potter  and  I  enjoyed 
attending  your  Bar  Mitzvah  at  Adas  Israel 
Synagogue  smd  were  deeply  moved  by  the 
'■xperlence.  It  so  happened,  Steven,  that  It 
'Aas  our  first  partlclpaUon  in  the  beautiful 
Jewish  ritual  of  Bar  Mitzvah.  We  were  af- 
lected  not  only  by  the  relevance  of  the  re- 
ligious servlcee,  but  by  your  own  very  mean- 
iniiful  and  dignified  prayers. 

It  was  our  conviction  that  your  manllneea 
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In  conducting  the  services  underscored  what 
I  understand  to  be  the  real  theme  of  the  Bar 
Mitzvah — the  coming  of  age  of  a  young  man 
and  the  assumption  of  resp>onslblllties  toward 
God  and  fellow  man. 

Experiencing  a  Bar  Mitzvah  at  a  time 
when  many  young  people  are  seemingly  evad- 
ing responsibility  by  "copping  out"  from 
their  commitments,  Mrs.  Potter  and  I  saw 
great  wisdom  and  strength  of  character  In 
the  ancient  Jewish  ceremony.  It  Is  this  forti- 
tude that  has  built  the  great  Jewish  heritage 
that  dates  back  over  5,000  years.  It  Is  this 
sense  of  Involvement  that  has  made  Judaism 
such  a  vital  component  of  Americanism. 

Mrs.  Potter  and  I  decided  that  we  wanted 
to  take  notice  of  yotir  Bar  Mitzvah  In  some 
special  way.  It  occurred  to  us  that  It  was  a 
truly  historic  day  in  your  life  and  that  of 
your  family.  To  commemorate  your  Bar 
Mitzvah.  November  1,  1969,  we  obtained  a 
flag  that  ■was  flown  over  the  IJnlted  States 
Capitol  building  on  the  day  when  you  were 
reading  from  the  Holy  Torah  at  the  Syna- 
gogue. 

We  felt  It  would  be  highly  fitting  for  you 
and  your  family  to  have  this  flag  as  a  symbol 
of  a  special  moment  of  a  special  day.  This 
particular  flag  symbolizes  more  than  the 
colors  of  the  United  States  Government.  It 
denotes  the  cooperation  and  contributions 
of  many  States  and  peoples  and  the  commit- 
ment of  each  one  to  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

We  were  very  proud  to  be  asked  to  take  part 
In  your  Bar  Mitzvah,  Steven.  It  Is  our  vrtsh 
that  this  historic  flag  will  communicate  to 
you  the  extent  of  our  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction of  how  Important  a  young  man  like 
yourself  Is  to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
With  sincerity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  t.ff  Potter. 

U.S.  Flag  Is  Uniqui;  Bar  Mitzvah  Gift 

A  flag  that  was  flown  over  the  United  States 
Capitol  on  Nov.  1  Is  In  the  proud  hands  of 
Steven  Smith,  providing  a  lifetime  remem- 
brance of  the  day  of  his  bar  mitzvah. 

Friends  of  the  Smith  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I.  Lee  Potter,  wanted  to  "take  notice  of  your 
bar  mitzvah  In  some  special  way."  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  gift  "communicating  to  you 
the  extent  of  our  feeling  and  the  conviction 
of  how  important  a  young  man  like  your- 
self Is  to  the  future  of  our  Nation." 

According  to  the  Potter's,  who  were  deeply 
moved  by  the  experience  of  attending  their 
first  bar  mitzvah,  "we  were  affected  not  only 
by  the  relevance  of  the  religious  services,  but 
by  your  own  very  meaningful  and  dignified 
prayers.  It  was  our  conviction  that  your  man- 
liness In  conducting  the  services  underscored 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  real  theme  of 
the  bar  mitzvah — the  coming  of  age  of  a 
young  man  and  the  assumption  of  respon- 
sibilities toward  God  and  fellow  man. 

"Experiencing  a  bar  mitzvah  at  a  time 
when  many  young  people  are  seemingly  evad- 
ing responsibility  by  'copping  out'  from  their 
commitments,  Mrs.  Potter  and  I  saw  great 
wisdom  and  strength  of  character  in  the  an- 
cient Jewish  ceremony.  It  Is  this  fortitude 
that  has  built  the  great  Jewish  heritage  that 
dates  back  over  5,000  years.  It  Is  this  sense 
of  involvement  that  has  made  Judaism  such 
a  vital  component  of  Americanism." 

In  stating  their  reason  for  obtaining  the 
flag  In  a  letter  to  Steven,  the  Potters  said 
they  felt  "It  would  be  highly  fitting  for  you 
and  your  family  to  have  this  flag  as  a  symbol 
of  a  special  moment  of  a  special  day.  This 
particular  flag  symbolizes  more  than  the 
colors  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  denotes 
the  cooperation  and  contributions  of  many 
states  and  peoples  and  the  commitment  of 
each  one  to  privileges  and  responsibilities." 
Potter  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Jelleff's. 
According  to  Robert  H.  Smith,  Steven's 
father,  "It  was  the  most  unusual  bar  mitzvah 
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gift  anyone  ever  received."  Aside  from 
Steven's  siu-prlse  and  delight  with  the  gift, 
he  was  "Interested  In  the  significance  of  It." 
Steven,  grandson  of  Charles  E.  Smith,  Uvea 
In  Bethesda  with  his  parents,  a  sister, 
Michelle,  16.  and  a  brother.  David,  11.  The  bar 
mitzvah  was  held  at  Adas  Israel  Synagogue. 


FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE  PORTER 
HARDY,  JR.,  NAMED  ADVISER 
TO  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  THE  ALLEGED  MAS- 
SACRE AT  MYLAI 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
former  Representative  Porter  Hardy,  Jr., 
of  the  Second  District  of  Virginia,  has 
been  named  an  adviser  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  its  investi- 
gation of  the  alleged  massacre  at  Mylai. 
This  is  a  wise  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Hardy  served  on  the 
committee  for  more  than  20  years  and 
earned  a  reputation  as  its  outstanding 
investigator.  He  will  bring  great  ability 
and  vast  experience  to  the  current  in- 
vestigation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Mr.  Hardy:  An  Astute 
Choice,"  published  in  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Star  on  Monday,  December  22,  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.  The  editor 
of  the  Ledger-Star  is  Mr.  William  H. 
Fitzpatrick. 

There  being  iio  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star, 
Dec,  22,  1969] 
Mr.  Hardt:   An  Astdti:  Choice 
So   far   the  Washington   approach   to   the 
charges  of  a  massacre  at  the  Vietnamese  vU- 
lage  of  My  Lai  has  been  diffuse  and  muddled. 
There  Is  an  Army  inquiry  in  progress,  linked 
to  charges  already  made  against  specific  In- 
dividuals, and  the  Impending  trial  of  these 
and  any  other  soldiers  who  may  be  charged 
later  has  created  legal  problems — turning  on 
the  right  of  these  men  to  a  fair  trial — when 
it  comes  to  giving  the  public  the  facts  about 
the  event  itself. 

In  Congress,  where  there  have  been  de- 
mands for  a  major  probe,  there  have  been 
tentative  moves  to  grasp  the  nettle,  but  the 
outlook  for  investigation  and  disclosure  has 
remained  imcertaln. 

But  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  need 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  ugly  mass  of 
allesations  and  reports,  to  find  a  way  around 
the  problems  and  out  of  the  confusion.  For 
ths  reason  there  Is  reason  for  encouragement 
In  the  direction  now  being  taken  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee — and  moet 
especially  Chairman  Rivers'  somewhat  un- 
usual, but  promising  choice  of  one  non-Con- 
gressional advisor. 

This  wEis  In  his  designation  of  former  Rep- 
resentative Porter  Hardy  Jr.,  of  our  own 
Tidewater,  to  serve  as  an  advisor  In  that 
committee's  inquiry  Into  the  affair. 

This  selection  of  the  retired  Congressman 
win  be  recognized  both  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  nation  as  most  appropriate.  Mr.  Hardy 
is  a  veteran  of  the  investigative  wars,  and 
his  doggedness  as  well  as  a  procession  of 
objective  findings  In  loolring  Into  military 
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problems  and  areas  of  suspicion  have  earned 
him  the  highest  reputation  Moreover,  he 
can  operate  from  an  unbiased  poeture  He 
has  always  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  well- 
run  military  activity,  but  his  friendly  stance 
has  i^one  Along  with  some  of  the  sharpest 
of  raps  when  he  has  uncovered  malperform- 
anr-e 

Both  this  stature  and  his  talents  are  a  good 
portent  for  at  least  this  phase  of  the  urijently 
needed  national  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  My  I.al,  and  for  helping  to  insure  that 
what  Is  made  public  will  be  fair  and 
authentic 


TRAGIC  CHAPTER   IN  POLISH 
HISTORY 


HON.  RALPH  T.  SMITH 

iif    U-IIN'^IS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  SMITH  of  Illinois  Mr  President, 
we  recosrnize  the  truism  that  "history  re- 
peats Itself"  which  is  t-lTectively  por- 
trayed m  an  article  by  the  well-known 
colunuiist  of  the  Copley  Pre.ss,  Mr  Dumi- 
tru  Danielopol,  wntinR  m  the  Joliet.  Ill  . 
Herald-News  on  Monday.  November  24 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  modern  history 
IS  the  fact  that  the  brave  people  of 
Poland  who  were  the  first  to  stand  up 
and  fight  Hitler  were  denied  restoration 
of  freedom  as  a  result  of  diabolic  Com- 
munist activities 

Mr  Danlelopol's  timely  article  con- 
tains penetrating  remarks  on  this  tragic 
chapter  in  Polish  history 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  J  .Ilet  Herald-News.  Nov   24.  1969) 

The   HAfE    ir  Poland 

By  D'lmStru  Danielopol) 

Washin.;ton  Communist  perfidy  never 
ceases  to  tonaze  Today  it  even  surpasses  old 
standards     nnd    that's   not   easy 

Here  .s  .i  cai>e  in  point 

Aug  1  marked  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  uprising  in  which  the  Polish  Home 
.Army  t^xilc  up  :irms  a«{alnst  the  Nazis  and 
was  annihilated  thanlts  to  the  inaction  of 
Stalin 

-A  factual  .account  of  the  events  was  re- 
cently published  by  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  It  shows  that  on 
July  26.  1944.  when  Soviet  armies  were  rap- 
Idly  advancing  toward  Warsaw.  Polish  pa- 
triots called  for  a  revolt  against  the  Nazis 
The  Soviet-controlled  Kosciusko  radio  said 
"Poles,  the  time  of  llt)eratlon  is  at  hand. 
Poles,  to  arms  there  is  not  one  moment 

to  lose  ' 

The  underground  Polish  Home  Army  under 
Gen  Tadeusz  Bor-Komorowsltl.  some  35.000 
strong.  WHS  ill  equipped  Only  20.000  were 
armed  with  rifles  .md  ilght  machine  guns 
Nonetheless,  they  attacked  the  Nazis  on  Aug 
I  with  .-iuch  elan  that  In  five  days  they 
cleared  two- thirds  of  Warsaw 

They  expected  upp-Tt  from  the  RussUns, 
but  "his  was  denied  them.  Instead  the  Rus- 
sians stopped  Fxirthermore.  Stalin  refused 
to  allow  .American  .-ind  British  plane*— that 
were  flying  supplies  into  Warsaw — to  land 
and  reiuel  on  Soviet-held  airfields  This  re- 
duced or  blocked  the  possibility  .>f  massive 
help  frum  *he  West  The  battle  for  Warsaw 
lasted  6,3  days  The  city  Aas  burned  to  rubble 
by  the  Germans  The  Poles  suffered  250.000 
casualtle*  and  the  Russians  looked  on. 
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Stalin  dldn  t  trust  the  patriotic  Poles  He 
knew  that  rhey  were  both  antl-Nazl  and 
•intl-Comniunlst  He  let  chem  be  massacred 
by  the  army  of  his  former  ally  Hitler 

As  Churchill  put  It,  .Stalin  wanted  to  see 
'he  antl-Communlst  Poles  killed  to  the 
fullest 

The  Polish  people  showed  their  contempt 
to  the  Polish  Communists  who  were  In.st-iUed 
in  power  on  the  w.ike  .f  the  .Soviet  army's 
<irrlval  .ind  treated  them  as  ai'compllces  to 
the  crime  committed  by  Red  Army  when  It 
refused  to  help  Warsaw  " 

But  as  If  the  betrayal  and  the  destruction 
was  not  enough,  the  Reds  have  Tied  for 
years  to  kill  the  Polish  Horn*  .Army  for  a 
second  time,  by  dl-srredltlng  and  ienounclng 
them  and  destroying  their  reputation. 

No  lie  Is  tix)  threat 

On  Aug  1.  1953.  the  Warsaw  Radio  charged 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Home  .■\rmy  were  In 
cahoots  with  the  Nazis  and  that  the  Hitler- 
ites pro«nlsed  to  abstain  from  attacking  the 
units  ut  the  Home  .^rmy  on  condition  that 
the  uprising  be  dlre<-ted  against  the  Red 
Army  and  the  Polish  Army  i  Communist  units 
.ittached   to  the  Stivlet  army  j 

ITie  Polish  Communists,  however.  In  total 
disregard  to  the  truth  -failed  to  mention 
that  the  Polish  Home  Army  attacked  not  the 
Red  army  but  the  Nazis  and  was  decimated 
by  them 

The  Polish  government  In  exile  which  was 
operating  out  cif  London  Is  also  accused  of 
all  sorts  of  crimes  by  the  Reds 

the  tragedy  of  the  Warsaw  uprising," 
said  Poland's  Red  I»resldent  I.iiidl3law  Oo- 
mulka  in  1968,"  was  txirn  out  ut  the  preten- 
tlou.-i  claims  to  govern  Poland,  out  of  the 
disastrous  concept   i>t   the   reactionaries." 

The  Communist  version,  might  have  credi- 
bility to  the  gullible  If  the  Russians  hadn't 
done  exactly  the  same  with  the  Slovak  vip- 
rlsmg  whHch  took  place  un  .Aug  29.  1944  In 
that  .ictlon  the  Soviets  also  withheld  their 
help  and  blix'ked  aid  from  the  western  allies 
until  'he  tiermans  smashed  and  destroyed 
the  entire  .'-ilovak  Insurgency, 

The  heroism  jf  the  F'oliah  Home  Army 
was  rewarded  by  one  i^t  'he  cr-utiest  betrayals 
m  history  '  said  S  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  D-Conn  , 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee. 

Sen   Dodd  understands  the  sttuatloa. 


JEWS    IN    niE  SOVIET   UNION 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

'<F    roN.NEf-riCfT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  ItEPRESENTATIVES 
.Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  S|.>eaker.  it  is 
with  det'p  coiitern  thai  I  view  the  pliKht 
of  Jews  resldin:.;  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Not  only  are  they  proiubited  from  en- 
gaging in  the  full  I'.xpre.ssion  of  their  re- 
ligious beliefs,  but  they  are  also  demed 
the  opportunity  to  i-imgrate  at  will,  to 
join  their  relatives  m  other  countries. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Hartford,  concerned  with  this 
deprivation  ol  rights,  recently  passed  a 
resolution  ap^>ealinR  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  end  such  practices.  Today,  I 
commend  this  resolution  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Resolution  or  the  Ctty   of  HARxroRD. 
Conn. 

Whereas,  Chanukah.  the  Festival  of 
Lights.  Is  being  celebrated  by  Jews  through- 
out the  world  fr(>m  December  4.  1969 
through   De<,-ember   12.   1969:    and 

Whereas,  this  \ear  the  world-wide  com- 
memoratli  n  of  the  adoption  of  the  Universal 
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Declaration  of  Human  Rights — a  contempo- 
rary pnxlamation  against  tyranny — coin- 
cides with  Chanukah.  an  ancient  \  Ictory  o\er 
oppression;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  fitting  that  as  we  commem- 
orate Human  Rights  Day,  we  give  thought 
to  the  situation  of  more  than  three  million 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  large.st  Jewish 
communltv  in  the  world  outside  the  Uniicd 
States,  who  are  denied  the  fullest  inean>.  .  f 
religious  and  cultural  self-expression  bas-ed 
on  the  rights  guaranteed  them  by  SoMet 
Law;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Court  of  Conuii:  ;i 
Council  hereby  .ippeals  to  the  Oovernnuiu 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  restore  to  Soviet 
Jews  their  full  rights  and  to  grant  to  those 
who  wish  to  leave  the  right  to  be  reunitod 
with  war-'.orn  families  and  to  join  their 
brethren  in  other  countries,  whether  in  Is- 
rael or  In  other  countries 

Attest: 

Robert  J  Galliva.v. 

City  Clerk 


TRIBUTE  TO   RE3>RESENTATIVE 
DOMINICK  DANIELS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    .VEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
was  raised  in  the  coal  mining  area  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  I  know  firsthand 
the  barbarous  and  brutal  conditions  un- 
der which  miners  often  have  been  com- 
{)elled  to  work.  I  was  immensely  pleased, 
therefore,  when  Congress  last  week 
cleared  for  the  President's  signature  the 
strongest  coal  mine  safety  measure  m 
our  Nation's  historj-.  The  bill  represents 
a  turning  iK)int  in  this  countrj''s  hereto- 
fore shameful  treatment  of  workers  m 
that  most  danaerous  of  all  occupations — 
coal  mining. 

One  of  the  most  .significant  features  of 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  IS  the  benefit  program  for  miners 
who  are  disabled  by  pneumoconiosis  or 
"black  lung  '  disease.  Under  title  IV,  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  totally  dis- 
abled victims  of  this  dreaded  disease  up 
to  SI 36  a  month  for  single  miners  or 
widows  of  miners,  and  up  to  $272  a 
month  for  disabled  miners  with  three 
dependents.  Such  a  Federal  compensa- 
tion procram  was  deemed  necessary  bt^- 
cause  the  States  have  sorely  neglected 
to  provide  a  meaningful  benefit  program 
for  the  tragic  victims  of  black  lung. 

My  distiguished  colleague  and  good 
friend.  Mr.  D\niels  of  New  Jersey,  served 
as  the  chief  architect  and  guiding  light 
of  this  farsighted  provision.  Although 
not  himself  a  representative  of  a  mininc 
area.  Congressman  Daniels  demon- 
strated a  keen  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  miners  and  a  real  compassion  for 
their  health  and  safety.  As  chairman  of 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Congressman  D.a.viels  devoted  Ions 
montlis  of  hearings  and  study  to  the 
plifeht  of  miners  who  have  contracted 
black  lung  disease.  The  fruit  of  his  labor 
is  now  before  the  President  in  the  form 
of  a  program  which,  for  the  first  time, 
will  provide  benefits  for  disabled  miners 
and  their  families  so  they  may  live  out 
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their  lives  in 
Representative 
done. 


dignity. 
Daniels 


I   congratulate 
on  a  job  well 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POSTAL  REFORM  GETS  ACCENT  IN 
1969  WORK  OF  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMITEE 


EDDIE  RICKENBACKER'S  MESSAGE 
ABOUT  AMERICA  AND  CHRIST- 
MAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
American,  a  living  legend  in  his  time, 
Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  has  written  a 
personal  Christmas  letter  every  year  to 
his  good  friend,  Jim  Stuart,  of  Indianap- 
olis, who  is  now  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star.  Following  is  his  letter 
for  1969,  which  appeared  in  the  Star  on 
December  22.  It  reflects  that  which  is 
best  in  our  country — our  hopes,  our  fears, 
our  faith — and  our  magnificent  heritage. 
Eddie  Rickenbackeh's  Message  About 
America    and    Christmas 

I  Editor's  Note. — Every  year  since  he  was 
operator  of  the  Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway, 
Rickenbacker  has  written  a  Christmas  letter 
to  James  A.  Stuart,  now  editor  emeritus  of 
The  Star.  I 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Star: 

Dear  Jim:  Almost  a  year  has  passed  since 
our  new  President  and  his  Cabinet  began 
the  administration  of  the  laws  of  our  land, 
and  what  a  relief  It  Is  to  have  confldence  re- 
established in  our  form  of  government  and 
to  realize  that  our  fiscal  and  economic  prob- 
lems .ore  In   trustworthy  hands  again. 

Frankly,  It  is  almoet  too  late  to  correct  the 
inuny  false  steps  taken  by  previous  Presidents 
and  administrations,  as  there  never  has  been 
;i  period  when  so  many  problems  have  laced 
us  as  a  nation. 

I  am  certain,  however,  that  our  President 
and  members  of  his  Cabinet  will  take  care 
of  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  so  that 
when,  as  and  if  there  is  another  change,  we 
will  not  liave  to  look  back  and  see  the  closets 
tilled  with  skeletons,  such  as  those  accumu- 
l.ited  during  several  of  the  past  administra- 
tions. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  new  President  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet  will  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  do  a  little  houseclean- 
ing,  and  get  nd  of  the  bad  philosophies  and 
expensive  and  deadly  programs  in  so  fax  as 
the  future  of  our  country  is  concerned. 

Let  us  not  assume  that  we  have  all  the 
money  in  the  world  and  try  to  spread  it  in 
every  direction.  Let  us  complete  the  taslts 
started  by  previous  administrations  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  as  soon  as  {XKslble,  and 
bring  our  boys  back  to  their  homeland  and 
families. 

Let  us  realize  that  we  have  gone  down 
the  wrong  highway  far  too  long,  and  it  is 
poing  to  be  a  difficult  task  for  the  leadership 
of  this  country  to  detour  and  get  us  back 
on  the  straight  and  narrow  highway  that  we 
should  have  always  followed. 

With  the  rapid  approach  of  our  Holiday 
Season.  let  us  try  to  guide  America  back 
to  the  path  of  freedoms  and  peaceful  phi- 
losophies that  Christ  brought  to  Mother 
Earth,  because  without  His  coming  there 
never  would  have  been  an  America  as  we 
have  known  It 

So  let  us  remember  during  this  period  of 
Joyful  holidays  to  repeat  again  and  again 
that  wonderful  phrase — "God  Bless  Amer- 
ica"— that  means  each  and  every  one  of  us 
who  enjoys  the  heritage  with  which  we  have 
been  blessed. 

Eddie  Rickenbacker. 

New  York,  NY. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reform  of 
our  postal  system  is  a  vital  necessity. 
Our  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee has  devoted  many  days  this  year 
to  hearings  and  executive  sessions  aimed 
at  producing  the  best  possible  reorgani- 
zation of  our  mail  system. 

I  have  attended  every  hearing  and 
every  executive  session  on  this  subject, 
and  I  know  full  well  the  depth  of  the 
studies  and  actions  which  our  committee 
is  taking. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  effort 
ever  made  toward  improving  the  work- 
ings of  our  postal  system.  The  mail  vol- 
ume is  growing  every  year,  and  our  at- 
tempts have  been  inadequate  in  the  past 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  modernization 
and  mechanization  which  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

LACK  OF  MANAGEMENT  CONTROL 

The  principal  problem  is  lack  of  con- 
trol at  the  top.  Tlie  Postmaster  General 
and  his  staff  are  restricted  by  archaic 
procedures,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
finance.  They  have  practically  no  control 
of  their  funds  and  minimal  control  over 
buildings  and  equipment. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress last  January,  I  introduced  a  com- 
prehensive postal  reform  bill,  H.R.  4. 
This  was  developed  as  a  resiilt  of  my  ex- 
perience on  the  committee  and  my  own 
study  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
1968  Presidential  study  commission 
headed  by  Frederick  R.  Kappel. 

H.R.  4  is  not  perfect  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  at  the  outset.  But  it  has 
served  as  a  solid  base  for  developing 
reform  legislation  in  our  committee. 

POUR  MONTHS  OF  HEARINGS 

After  4  months  of  full  committee 
hearings,  during  which  we  gave  every 
interest  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  the 
committee  began  executive  sessions  in 
September.  Those  sessions  have  con- 
tinued into  mid-December  and  will  be 
resumed  when  the  second  session  con- 
venes. 

At  our  final  executive  session  of  the 
full  committee  on  Thursday,  December 
18,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  ,  original  sponsor  of  the  corpora- 
tion plan,  orally  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee the  outlines  of  a  proposed  new 
compromise  on  postal  reform. 

The  details  of  the  compromise  were 
not  available  to  the  members  in  any  form 
for  the  meeting,  so  the  discussion  was 
limited  to  the  verbal  summary  by  Mr. 
Udall. 

A  complete  draft  of  the  new  Udall  bill 
is  being  made  available  to  all  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  consideration 
during  the  period  until  the  first  exec- 
utive session  of  our  committee  in  Janu- 
ary. 

NO  COMMrrMENTS  MADE 

Because  of  the  lack  of  specific  details 
of  the  new  proposal  and  the  obvious  im- 
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practicality  of  trying  to  obtain  either 
committee  or  House  action  in  the  re- 
maining days  of  the  session,  there  were 
no  final  commitments  made  by  the  com- 
mittee or  its  members.  None  were  asked. 

I  view  the  proposal  as  another  step 
in  our  effort  to  enact  comprehensive 
postal  reform.  It  is  encouraging  in  that 
It  contains  many  of  the  features  which 
I  support,  including  actions  taken  by 
our  committee  during  executive  sessions 
in  the  past  3  months. 

Most  importantly,  it  recognizes  some 
of  the  glaring  shortcomings  of  the  cor- 
poration plan  which  was  endorsed  by  the 
administration. 

With  regard  to  our  executive  sessions 
on  postal  reform  beginning  back  in  Sep- 
tember, the  first  issue  to  be  determined 
was  whether  to  proceed  to  reorganize 
the  present  Department,  as  proposed  in 
H.R.  4,  or  to  convert  the  Department 
into  a  public  corporation,  as  proposed  in 
H.R.  11750  and  similar  bills  with  ad- 
ministration backing. 

VOTE   TO    MARK   UP    H.R.    4 

The  committee  decided  on  a  1 3 -to- 1 3 
vote  to  mark  up  H.R.  4,  and  our  progress 
has  been  steady  in  the  weeks  since,  I 
had  hoped  that  we  might  finish  the 
markup  before  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress.  But  we  have 
missed  our  mark — not  because  we  did 
not  try,  but  rather  because  the  issue 
covers  so  much  ground. 

I  am  proud,  however,  of  the  outstand- 
ing reform  legislation  which  we  have  de- 
veloped to  date.  It  is  a  good  bill  so  far, 
with  significant  improvements  over  the 
original  version. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  finance 
section,  title  IV  of  the  bill.  Two  major 
titles  remain:  rates  and  labor-manage- 
ment. Much  preliminary  work  has  been 
done  on  both  these  subjects  by  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittees,  and  I  expect 
this  background  effort  to  be  most  help- 
ful in  our  markup. 

PROGRESS   H.R.   4    TO   DATE 

Let  me  review  briefly  what  we  have 
done  on  H.R.  4  to  date : 

Title  I  sets  out  the  congressional  find- 
ings with  respect  to  postal  reform,  point- 
ing to  the  severe  limitations  on  the  pres- 
ent mangement  system  and  listing  the 
areas  where  corrective  procedures  are 
needed. 

Title  II  completely  changes  the  system 
for  appointment  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, his  deputy  and  assistant  Postmas- 
ters General,  all  postmasters,  and  rural 
carriers. 

The  President  will  continue  to  appoint 
the  Postmaster  General,  liis  deputy  and 
Assistant  Postmasters  General,  but  only 
the  Postmaster  General  will  require  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate. 

The  Postmaster  General  will  not  be 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
and  his  term  will  be  9  years.  His  deputy 
and  assistants  will  have  6-year  terms. 
The  General  Counsel  will  be  named  by 
and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Post- 
master General. 

SELECTION    OP  POSTMASTERS 

Local  postmasters  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Postmaster  General — Senate  con- 
firmation is  omitted — with  priority  given 
to  qualified  career  employees.  The  Post- 
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master  General  also  will  choose  rural 
carriers  under  a  specified  system  of  prec- 
dence. 

A  special  section  of  the  title  removes 
politics  from  the  postal  service  by  pro- 
hibiting political  influence  m  connection 
with  appointments,  promotions,  assign- 
ment, transfers,  and  designations  in  the 
postal  field  service  The  residence  re- 
quirement for  postmasters  is  eased 
somewhat  to  take  in  adjacent  areas,  as 
well  as  the  delivery  ^one  of  the  office 
involved 

Title  in  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant areas  of  operational  reform  It  deals 
with  transportation  The  present  De- 
partment is  hamstrung  with  a  passenger 
rail  road -oriented  system  when  passen- 
ger trains  generally  are  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

TRANSPORTATION    Fl  EXIBU-TTT 

Under  the  transportation  system  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  in  inairkup.  the 
Postmaster  General  is  given  the  flexi- 
bility he  needs  to  .select  the  mode  of 
transportation  that  will  provide  the 
most  eflicient  and  economical  service  in 
specific  cases. 

Providing  this  transportation  latitude 
to  the  Department — to  use  surface,  air, 
or  water  as  he  sees  fit — is  one  of  the 
most  Important  needs  at  the  present 
time,  next  to  greater  control  over  fi- 
nances 

Title  IV  deals  with  financing.  It  sets 
up  a  body  corporate  vtithin  the  postal 
service  known  as  the  Postal  Moderni- 
zation Authority.  This  Authority  will 
have  responslbihty  for  ail  facilities,  in- 
cluding buildings  and  major  equipment, 
as  well  as  for  all  research  and  engmeer- 
ing. 

The  Authority  will  have  the  right  to 
issue  bonds  to  finance  construction  and 
modernization  of  buildinijs.  acquisition 
of  major  equipment,  and  financins;  of  re- 
search and  engineering 

TRIE   REVOLVING    FTND 

A  subsequent  title  will  provide  for  a 
true  revolving  fund,  long  needed  for  effi- 
cient and  practical  operation  of  the  De- 
partment. Instead  of  all  postal  revenues 
going  into  the  U.S.  Treasury,  they  will 
stay  with  the  postal  service  to  be  used  to 
operate  the  service  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

When  the  House  reconvenes  in  Jan- 
uary, we  agam  will  schedule  executive 
sessions  aimed  at  completing  action  as 
soon  as  possible  on  this  postal  reform 
bill. 

By  anyone's  measure,  the  decisions 
which  our  committee  has  made  to  date 
are  most  significant,  and  I  am  more  con- 
fident than  ever  that  our  conrniittee  is 
going  to  produce  a  meaningful  postal 
reform  bill  that  will  give  the  Department 
the  authority  it  has  lacked  for  years  in 
trying  to  meet  its  mounting  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  developing  our  reform  legislation  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  upon  the 
role  of  the  incumbent  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  his  staCf 

DELAYED   START   OP    HEARINGS 

When  they  came  into  office  last  Jan- 
uary, they  asked  me  to  delay  considera- 
tion of  postal  reform  until  they  s'ot  their 
feet  on  the  ground.  This  was  a  reasonable 
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request,  and  I  deferred  the  start  of  hear- 
ings until  after  the  Easter  recess. 

This  i.s  a  massive  subject  and  I  de- 
cided after  Easter  that  we  had  waited 
long  enough  to  get  started  on  hearings— 
the  Department  witnesses  could  come  in 
when  they  were  ready 

I  .scheduled  the  first  ht-anng  for  April 
22  and  in  order  to  get  the  ball  rolling,  I 
took  the  unprecedented  ."-tep  of  being  the 
first  public  witnes.-- 

When  the  General  and  his  team  in- 
formed me  they  were  ready,  we  set  the 
hearing  for  their  convenience  They  ap- 
peared in  A  blaze  of  Madison  Avenue 
publicity  on  behalf  of  legislation  to  con- 
vert the  Department  into  a  pubhc  cor- 
poration 

CORPORAnON    BACKERS   TESTITT 

Our  committee  gave  them  the  center 
staee  for  several  days  and  heard  from 
many  of  their  suptx)rters^many  of 
whom.  It  turned  out  under  questioning, 
really  did  not  understand  the  corporation 
proposal  they  were  espousing. 

We  let  the  Postmaster  General  have 
the  last  say  in  our  hearings.  By  his  own 
words,  he  told  the  committee  and  others 
that  his  treatment  by  the  committee  had 
t>een  completely  fair. 

He  made  strong  personal  representa- 
tions to  individual  committee  members 
on  behalf  of  Iils  plan.  But  when  the  com- 
mittee voted  in  September,  it  decided  not 
to  take  up  his  corporation  plan. 

Since  that  time  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  his  statT  have  provided  little 
help  to  our  committee  in  our  executive 
deliljerations.  even  though  our  decisions 
reflect  our  conclusions  in  important 
areas.  That  is  lus  privilege.  We  would 
welcome  liis  cooperation.  We  are  using 
some  of  his  ideas  and  language,  and  we 
are  proceeding  with  our  work  as  our 
progress  to  date  makes  clear. 

POSTAL    RErORM    NEED  13  CLEAJl 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  his  efforts  to 
sell  his  idea.  However.  I  do  not  see  the 
corporation  plan  as  a  panacea.  We  need 
postal  reform,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
we  can  accomplish  it  in  a  much  more 
orderly  manner  without  going  the  final 
step  of  conversion  to  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  postal  reform  has 
occupied  a  large  part  of  the  committee's 
attention  during  the  first  session,  we 
also  have  dealt  with  other  matters  within 
our  jurisdiction.  Our  subcommittees  have 
been  very  busy  with  their  independent 
investigative  and  preparatory  work. 

The  most  significant  measure  to 
emerge  from  our  committee — it  now  is 
law— IS  the  Damels-McGee  bill  to 
strengthen  the  financial  condition  and 
improve  the  benefits  structure  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system. 

It  IS  properly  labeled  the  most  signifi- 
cant bill  on  this  subject  in  the  49-year 
history  of  the  system 

REflNANCI.NC    RITIREMENT   SYSTEM 

Simply  stated,  the  bill  insures  that  the 
retirement  .system — which  was  headed 
for  bankruptcy — now  will  be  able  to  ful- 
fill its  future  obligations,  thus  contribut- 
ing importantly  to  the  financial  security 
of  both  the  active  and  retired  Federal 
work  force. 

There  was  a  flurry  of  interest  and  con- 
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cem  early  in  the  year  about  the  details 
of  the  questiormalre  for  the  1970  decen- 
nial population  census.  There  was  con- 
siderable misinformation  and  misunder- 
standing about  the  purpose  of  the  census 
and  its  handling. 

Following  field  hearings  and  extensive 
studies,  the  Census  and  Statistics  Sub- 
committee recommended  legislation 
aimed  at  insuring  the  confidentiality  of 
census  data.  This  bill  passed  the  House 
in  September,  but  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate. 

The  House  also  approved  legislation 
from  our  committee  to  provide  addi- 
tional free  letter  mall  service  and  air 
transportation  for  mall  for  our  service- 
men in  oversells  assignments.  This  bill 
has  not  been  considered  by  the  Senate 

SALARY    BOOST    TOR    PRESIDENT 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the 
committee  and  Congress  were  asked  by 
the  outgoing  Chief  Executive.  President 
Johnson,  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
Presidency  effective  with  his  successor  s 
term. 

To  meet  this  request,  expedited  atten- 
tion by  the  Congress  was  necessary,  under 
the  law.  in  order  to  complete  action  be- 
fore Inauguration  Day.  The  deadline  was 
met  through  bipartisan  cooperation  of 
our  committee  and  the  House  leadership. 

President  Johnson's  modified  recom- 
mendations for  increases  in  congressional 
and  executive  salaries  became  effective 
early  in  the  session.  Our  committee  then 
acted  to  make  appropriate  increases  in 
pay  scales  for  the  'Vice  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Senate  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  These  were  approved  promptly  by 
the  House  and  later  by  the  Senate. 

rVLL    COMMITTEE    ACTS    ON    REFORM 

Because  postal  reform  crosses  the  ju- 
risdiction of  several  of  our  seven  subcom- 
mittees, we  decided  to  centralize  related 
issues  in  the  full  committee  hearings  and 
executive  sessions. 

However,  several  of  the  subcommittees 
have  had  their  own  hearings  and  inves- 
tigations on  subjects  within  the  reform 
bill— for  example,  labor  relations,  rates, 
and  so  forth — and  this  background  is 
being  utilized  as  we  proceed  to  mark  up 
the  reform  bill. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  highlight  briefly  the  activities  of 
our  subcommittees,  including  those 
aforementioned  matters  which  have 
proceeded   through  the  full  committee. 

MANPOWER     AND    CIVIL    SERVICE     SUBCOMMITTEE 

This  subcommittee,  chaired  by  our  full 
committee  vice  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Henderson  >. 
has  a  broad  investigative  as  well  as  legis- 
lative responsibility. 

This  is  the  subcommittee  which  rides 
herd  on  personnel  policies  of  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. When  complaints  and  appar- 
ent inequities  are  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion, the  subcommittee  initiates  inquir- 
ies and  necessary  followup  as  the  cases 
require. 

Staff  investigations  are  made  on  the 
spot  from  time  to  time  and  reports  made 
to  the  subcommittee. 

One  measure  which  originated  in  the 
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subcommittee  and  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion was  H.R.  9233  which  promotes  effi- 
cient and  effective  use  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  revolving  fund. 

Also  approved  In  the  closing  days  was 
a  compromise  on  expansion  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  pool  of  supergrade 
positions.  The  important  factor  here  is 
to  concentrate  control  and  responsibility 
with  the  Commission,  rather  than  ear- 
marking positions  for  specific  agencies. 

Other  issues  before  the  subcommittee 
included  Wage  Board  rates  and  leave 
for  Federal  employees  In  certain  cases 
such  as  serving  as  witnesses  at  official 
proceedings. 

POSTAL    RATK3    SUBCOMMTTTEK 

Immediately  after  organization  of  the 
subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen),  extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  the  need  for  an 
improved  cost  ascertainment  system  for 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

After  years  of  defense  of  its  1926  sys- 
tem, the  Department  finally  backed  off 
from  its  outmoded  and  anachronistic 
system.  Later,  the  Department  an- 
nounced installation  of  a  new  cost  ac- 
cumulation data  system  on  which  the 
subcommittee  Is  awaiting  formal  reports. 

Extensive  staff  investigation  was  made 
on  mail  standardization.  Unfortunately, 
the  Department  does  not  expect  to  have 
recommendations  ready  imtil  early  in  the 
second  session.  Mechanization  decisions 
only  now  are  reaching  the  point  where 
size  minlmums  and  maximums  can  be 
specified. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
free  letter  mail  and  air  transportation 
mailing  privileges  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  abroad.  The  bill, 
H.R.  8434.  was  approved  by  the  House 
and  awaits  Senate  action. 

The  Department  submitted  a  formal 
request  for  postal  rate  changes,  and  the 
subcommittee  completed  hearings  on 
H.R.  10877.  This  matter  Is  an  integral 
Ingredient  of  postal  reform,  but  the  sub- 
committee expects  to  schedule  executive 
sessions  early  in  the  next  session. 

COMPENSATION    STTBCOMMITTKE 


Pay  rates  for  classified  and  postal  em- 
ployees have  been  a  most  controversial 
issue.  They  combine  the  requests  of  the 
various  employee  groups — particularly 
the  postal  unions— plus  the  desires  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  keep 
scales  abreast  of  the  cost  of  living,  and 
the  general  effort  to  avoid  actions  which 
could  add  to  the  country's  inflationary 
spiral. 

The  subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  <Mr.  Udall)  ,  rec- 
ommended a  comprehensive  measure  to 
the  full  committee,  H.R.  13000,  which  was 
sent  to  the  floor  and  passed  by  the  House 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  311  yeas 
to  51  nays. 

The  Senate  approved  only  a  token 
version,  which  was  imacceptable  to  our 
committee,  and  we  formally  asked  the 
House  to  send  the  measure  to  conference. 
There  will  be  no  further  action  imtil  the 
next  session. 

RETIREMENT,  INSITRANCE,  AND  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
SUBCOMMITTEK 

•    As  aforementioned  In  the  full  com- 
mittee report,  the  subcommittee,  chaired 
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by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Danikls),  pioneered  vital  legislation  to 
restore  the  financial  stability  of  the  re- 
tirement system  for  Federal  employees. 

The  legislation,  now  Public  Law  91-93, 
W  the  most  significant  legislative  effort 
in  the  system's  49-year  history.  It  assures 
that  the  program  will  have  the  ability 
to  fulfill  its  future  obUgations  and  con- 
tributes importantiy  toward  the  finan- 
cial security  of  both  the  active  and  re- 
tired Federal  work  force. 

Staff  studies  were  focused  on  both  the 
life  insurance  and  health  benefits  pro- 
grams. As  for  health  benefits,  the  sub- 
committee is  concerned  about  the  rela- 
tion to  spirallng  medical  costs  and  ex- 
pects to  make  this  matter  Its  Initial  legis- 
lative concern  in  the  new  session. 

POSTAL    OPERATIONS    StTBCOMMITTEE 

<  This  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix) , 
has  done  considerable  spadework  for  the 
postal  reform  bill. 

There  were  hearings  on  removal  of 
postmaster  appointments  from  pohtics, 
now  a  part  of  title  II  of  H.R.  4. 

There  were  hearings  en  labor-man- 
agement relations,  which  is  in  a  subse- 
quent title  of  the  postal  reform  bill. 

Hearings  were  completed  on  antiob- 
scenlty  legislation,  and  the  subcommit- 
tee expects  to  mark  up  a  bill  early  in 
the  next  session. 

Hearings  were  also  held  on  the  wide- 
spread complaints  about  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards.  Remedial  legis- 
lation appears  in  order. 

POSITION    CLASSIFICATION    SUBCOMMITTEi: 

The  subcommittee,  chaired  by  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Han- 
ley),  picked  up  the  previous  year's  in- 
tensive special  study  of  job  classifica- 
tion throughout  the  Federal  service. 

The  long  overdue  study,  initiated  but 
not  completed  by  the  subcommittee  in 
the  90th  Congress,  comprised  the  first 
major  investigation  of  the  administra- 
tion of  classification  systems  conducted 
by  the  Congress  since  passage  of  the 
original  Classification  Act  in  1923.  The 
last  major  change  in  the  Classification 
Act  was  made  in  1949,  as  a  result  of 
studies  initiated  by  the  executive  branch. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  study,  the  sub- 
committee pubUshed  its  "Report  on  Job 
Evaluation  and  Ranking  in  the  Federal 
Gtovemment"  which  provided  the  basis 
for  H.R.  13008.  This  bill,  which  is  in 
final  stages  of  subcommittee  executive 
consideration,  would  establish  broad 
guidelines  for  creation  of  a  new  classi- 
fication system  for  the  entire  executive 
branch. 

It  would  establish  a  special  imit  vrtth- 
in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  de- 
velop details  of  the  new  plan  to  be  pre- 
sented In  the  form  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion within  2  years  after  enactment  of 
H.R.  13008. 
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was  approved  by  the  House,  but  awaits 
Senate  action. 

The  subcommittee  is  considering  re- 
newed proposals  for  authorizing  a  mid- 
decade  population  census  which  would 
be  limited  in  scope  and  would  not  be  a 
basis  for  congressional  reapportionment. 

The  subcommittee  staff  is  now  pre- 
paring the  1969  report  of  statistical  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
January. 

Subcommittee  members  attended  the 
International  Statistical  Institute  in 
London  and  toured  several  European 
statistical  centers.  A  full  report  was 
made  on  the  subcommittee  findings. 

The  logistics  of  a  deceimial  popula- 
tion census  were  given  special  attention, 
including  a  tour  of  the  facility  which  is 
assembling  the  1970  census  packets. 


DAM   THE   RTVER 


CENSUS    AND    STATISTICS    SUBCOMMITTEE 

As  aforementioned  in  the  full  commit- 
tee summary,  considerable  focus  was 
placed  on  the  controversy  raging  over 
the  scope  of  the  1970  decennial  popula- 
tion census.  The  subcommittee,  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Wilson)  ,  made  extensive  studies,  Includ- 
ing hearings  both  In  Washington  and  in 
the  field.  The  resulting  bill,  HJR.  12884. 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  well-known  and  respected  editor  of 
the  Garden  City  Telegram,  Mr.  Bill 
Brown,  wrote  a  succinct  editorial  that 
not  only  sums  up  a  most  pressing  prob- 
lem we  have  in  southwest  Kansas,  but  is 
illuGtrative  of  the  kind  of  grassroots 
journalism  we  enjoy  and  depend  on  in 
the  "Big  First"  District  of  Kansas. 

Interested  citizens  of  Garden  City  do 
not  have  to  wade  through  detailed  para- 
graphs of  grey  editorial  matter  to  alert 
them  to  the  needs  and  issues  concern- 
ing their  community.  To  borrow  a  well- 
used  phrase,  Bill  Brown  "tells  it  like  it 
is."  In  this  editorial,  he  has  summed  up 
the  leelings  of  many  citizens  in  south- 
west Kansas  who  have  been  waiting  over 
50  years  for  adequate  flood  protection. 
"The  editorial  follows: 

Dam  THE  River 
Recently  the  Axltansas  Basin  Development 
Assn.  met  in  Dodge  City,  and  among  other 
recommendations  recommended  that  the  U.S. 
Corps  Of  Engineers  include  $174,000  In  Ita 
budget  for  "continued  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  Arkansas  River  basin 
from  Great  Bend  to  John  Martin  Dam." 

This  was  about  the  closest  to  any  positive 
flood  control  measures  in  thla  area  that  the 
association  got  during  its  discussions. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  "study"  has  be- 
come a  synonym  for  "delay."  This  river  basin 
through  western  Kansas  probably  will  be 
studied  to  death  t>€fore  any  action  Is  taken 
to  prevent  another  1965,  or  1951. 

Meanwhile,  we  sit  out  here  and  watch  ree- 
ervolr  after  reservoir,  and  dam  after  dam  be- 
ing built  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  As 
one  avid  booster  of  the  once-proposed  Hart- 
land  Dam  on  the  Arlcansas  near  Lakln 
stated: 

"Enough  water  has  run  into  the  GuU  or 
Mexico  during  the  last  50  years  to  have 
watered  Western  Kansas  for  a  good  part  of 
eternity." 

It  doesn't  require  a  study  to  determme 
the  need  for  flood-control  measures  along  the 
Arkansas  River  west  of  here.  The  damage  In 
Garden  City  and  Dodge  City  alone,  during 
the  1966  splUover.  woxild  pay  for  the  Hart- 
land  Dam. 
But   if   we   eliminated  the  studies,  some 
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bureaucrats  would  no  longer  have  reaaoa  lor 
existence  in  their  Jobs  There  would  be  no 
reason  to  publish  long  reports  or  tneanlng- 
lesa  lists  or  statUtles — such  aa  how  mAny  acre 
feet  of  water  parsed  Charleston  in  the  Ar- 
kansas River  channel  during  February  of 
1001. 
Let's  damn  the  studlea.  nnd  dam  the  river 


THE  SOUTHERN   RAILWAY 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  E>ORN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Southern 
Railway  i.s  playlni?  a  major  role  in  the 
dynamic  prot?ress  and  development  of  the 
South. 

Southern  under  its  great  President  W 
Graham  Clayton,  is  confldent  this  prog- 
ress will  continue  We  are  proud  of 
Southern  and  its  able  leader^.lIP 

I  commend  to  the  attent;on  of  mv  col- 
leagues and  the  people  i)f  our  wuntry  a 
splendid  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  mornin.s 

The     .SofTHCR.M      FiAII-WAY 

I  By  William  H    Joneet 

Dec  25,  1830.  was  both  Chr'-s-mass  and  an 
historic  day  for  railroading  on  'he  North 
.■Vmerlcan  continent 

In  Charleston,  SC.  the  .South  Carolina 
Canal  i  Railroad  company  Inaugurated  the 
tlrst  -icheduled  train  service  pulled  by  a  steam 
locomotive  n  the  continent  Moreover  the 
entflne.  dubbed  -he  Best  FYlend  of  Charles- 
ton, was  the  ftrst  locomotive  built  m  the 
t-'nlted  States  for  retfular  railroad  service 

Recognlzlnsf  the  importance  of  th?  event. 
offlciaU  placed  .i  U  S  .\rmy  gun  on  a  flat  car 
behind  the  engine,  and  the  gun  was  tired  in 
salute  at  proper  intervals.  "  drowning  jut 
the  cheers  oi  the  passengers 

The  regular  service  started  that  day  was 
.ilso  the  betflnnlng  of  the  family  tree  of  what 
today  IS  regnrded  by  shippers,  passengers, 
competing  railroad  executives  and  investors 
alike  as  . .ne  of  the  mos'  etSclent  rallr^iads  in 
the  world  — the  Southern  Railway  System 

.Armed  wl".^  their  proud  history  and  sur- 
rounded by  paintings  of  former  presidents 
in  the  paneled  halls  .ind  rooms  of  the  rail- 
road's headquarters  here  In  the  Southern 
building  at  15th  and  K  Streets  NW  — the 
engineer-designer  of  the  Beit  Frxend.  Horatio 
.\llen  Is  the  only  non-chief  executive  ofBcer 
honored  '.vUh  a  gllt-framed  painting — rail- 
road otflcl.ils  have  something  of  a  problem 
explaining  just  why  Southern  this  year  is 
celebrating  its  75th  anniversary. 

L-.'gally.  they  explain  the  present  corpora- 
tion dates  to  an  act  of  the  Virginia  A.ssemblv 
in  1894  authorizing  purchasers  of  the  Rich- 
mond .ind  Danville  Railroad  to  organize  a 
new  company  with  the  goal  of  consolidating 
an  extensive  .system  of  small  and  longer  lines 
put  together  In  the  vears  following  the  Civil 
W.ir 

SUCCCSSrUL.    OPTIMISTIC 

Southern  was  successful  where  other  com- 
panies had  failed  In  the  years  since.  South- 
ern had  never  defaulted  on  a  financial  ob- 
ligation, and  it  has  grown  to  become  the 
nation's  seventh  largest  rail-oriented  trans- 
portation company  In  1968.  Southern  had 
operating  revenues  of  $517  6  million  and  as- 
.sets  of  *1  4  billion. 

Moreover,  at  a  time  when  many  captains  of 
the  .American  railroad  industry  are  calling 
for  crying  towels — and  !n  some  cases  prac- 
tically throwing  In  the  towel — Southern 
president  W  Graham  Claytor  Jr  .  Is  op- 
timistic both  about  his  own  system's  future 
and  raliroacU  In  general. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year. 
Southern  net  income  was  up  17  per  cent  to 
»33  45  million  1 14  59  a  share  i  from  128  6  mil- 
lion 1 13  95  a  share  I  in  1988  And  for  the 
second  December  in  a  row  Southern  de- 
clared an  extra  dividend  uf  20  cents  a  share 
this  month,  on  top  of  the  regular  quarterly 
TO-cent  dividend  The  I'MH  dividend  was  the 
tlrst  such  extra  payment  since  February. 
1956  I  Southern  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
Penn  Central  and  Northwest  Industries, 
holding  company  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  both  of  which  omitted  dividends 
for  the  fourth  quarter,) 

SOUTHERN    DEVELOPMENT 

"All  major  roads  In  the  South  are  doing 
well,"  Claytor  noted  in  an  interview  here 
.-^nd  he  sees  nothing  but  growth  In  the  next 
aecade  .\  key  to  this  growth  Is  the  general 
economic  boom  in  the  Southern  states,  in 
turn  helped  bv  the  generally  modern  rail 
transportation  network 

Paper  manuracturlng.  textiles,  furniture 
and  Iron  and  steel  are  cited  as  major  growth 
industries  lii  future  years  .tnd  new  plants 
are  being  developed  adjacent  ti>  the  rail 
lines  of  Southern,  the  seaboard  Coast  Line, 
the  Frisco  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroads 

Claytor  insists,  however,  that  future  rail- 
road success  Is  not  confined  to  the  Southern 
and  Its  mam  competitors  A  few  rail  systems 
with  major  difficulties — particularly  la  the 
Northeast — have  convinced  many  people 
I  Claytor  calls  them  prophets  of  gloom") 
that  the  industry  is  m  serious  trouble  Clay- 
tor thinks  the  railroads'  problems  have  been 
exaggerated  as  lie  made  clear  In  a  speecn  last 
month 

■  In  spite  of  our  admitted  problems,"  he 
told  the  Richmond  Tr.ifflc  Club,  "In  spite  of 
strong  Competition  from  other  modes,  and 
in  spite  of  ail  the  pot  shots  being  taken  at 
us  '.Tom  various  governmental  luid  financial 
quarters,  the  railroads  of  this  country  are  en 
the  move,  are  working  together  as  Lhey  never 
have  before,  to  solve  their  common  problems 
.ind  not  merely  complain  about  them,  and 
that  as  a  result  the  railroads  are  going  to  be 
a  greater  not  a  lesser  factor  m  transportation 
in  the  great  decade  of  the  1970's." 

Claytor  also  points  out  that  9  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  Gross  Nationaa  Product  is  now 
represented  by  the  cost  of  moving  freight 
.md  says  the  rail  share  should  increase  Ana- 
lysts predict  that  In  1369  the  railways  held 
their  own  at  43  to  44  per  cent  of  the  nation  s 
transportation  dollar,  down  from  65  per  cent 
in  1947  but  up  !.llghtly  l.-om  the  modern-Jay 
low  of  42  5  per  cent  in  rj67 

At  the  same  time,  the  railroads  art  near 
the  bottom  of  industrial  proStabillty  scales 
In  1969,  experts  believe  the  US,  rails'  rate  of 
return — the  ratio  of  net  income  to  the  in- 
vestments In  property  used  in  transportation 
services — will  fall  below  2  5  per  cent. 

A  major  exception  Is  the  Southern,  with  a 
rale  of  return  more  than  twice  the  national 
average  In  1968,  when  the  national  average 
was  2  6  per  cent.  Southern's  was  5  6  per  cent, 
and  It  may  be  slightly  higher  this  year 

Such  figures  are  not  very  satlsf.T^tory,  Clav- 
tor  noted,  when  compared  to  other  regulated 
industries,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  with  a  virtual  monopoly  situation  m 
telephone  service,  was  recently  permuted  by 
the  Peder;il  Communications  C<immi,s.sion  to 
exceed  the  agency's  limit  of  a  75  per  cent 
rate  of  return. 

RAILS   OVCRRECtlLATED 

"But  the  railroads  are  In  the  .sad  position 
of  having  prices  controlled  by  competitors 
I  trucking,  barges)  and  fixed  by  regulators," 
Claytor  said  "We  are  substantially  overregu- 
iwed,"  he  continued 

The  only  way  to  solve  the  problem,  .'iccord- 
ing  to  the  Southern  executive,  is  to  change 
"ridiculous"  national  p)ollcy  prohibiting  es- 
tablishment of  transporuition  companies 
tliat  could  offer  varied  services. 
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"Largely  as  the  result  of  historical  acci- 
dent."   he    said    in    the    Richmond    speech. 

present  law  forbids  common  ownership  of 
railroads  and  any  other  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. This  in  turn  builds  in  vinnecessary  m- 
elHciency  and  needless  coste  for  all  modes 
Railroads  are  performing  transportation 
services  today,"   ClayU)r  said   more  recently. 

People  want  a  service — transportation  — 
and  they  dont  care  how  you  do  It  '" 

■  It  doesnt  make  economic  sense  that  could 
more  cheaply  and  efflclenily  be  performed 
by  trucks,  and  vice  versa  ,   .   ,'" 

As  a  first  step,  lie  advocates  permission 
for  mergers  among  all  surface  transporuition 
Industries  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission-  trucking,  buses,  r.ill- 
roads  and  barge  shipping  Later  policy 
changes  could  permit  entry  Into  air  transpor- 
tation and  ocean  shipping,  he  said 

■  If  a  tnuisportatlon  company  could  spU 
Just  that — transportation  and  then  perform 
It  by  whatever  mode  or  combination  of  modes 
produced  the  required  service  at  the  cheap- 
est cost,  everyone  would  be  ahead  "  Claytor 
staled  "Competition  would  remain,  but  It 
would  be  more  etTective  competition  between 
true  transportation  companies  " 

On  other  subjecUs  in  the  Interview,  Claytor 
had  these  comments 

Rail  pawenger  service  is  nece.s.sary  m  high 
density  corridors  and  must  be  mamuuned 
Elsewhere,  unprofitable  tr.uns  should  either 
be  dlsctmtlnued  or  subsidized  at  a  fair" 
compensation 

The  Southern  has  niade  "great  strides'  in 
racial  Integration  and  is  engaged  in  Ux-al 
programs  uy  tram  hard-core  unemployed 

The  r.iilroad  ."^afety  measure  passed  by  the 
Senate  late  FYlday  night  Is  "f>erfectly  ter- 
rible "  because  It  doesn't  provide  uniform 
national  controls  but  instead  permits  the 
states  to  set  stlffer  regulation  and  to  en- 
force the  federal  standards 

Economic  acUvlty  should  level  off  for  the 
first  lialf  of  1970  but  mcre-ase  m  the  last 
SIX  months,  with  business  on  the  whole 
about  the  same  "  as  1969,  and  with  the  rate 
of  growth  In  Southerns  freight  traffic  slowed 
somewhat 

Riulroads  have  to  spend  enormous  amounts 
of  capital,  despite  record  Interest  rates,  "just 
to  stay  even,  and  I  don't  propose  to  f.Ul  be- 
hind," 

The  president  of  the  Southern  Railway 
System  is  a  railroad  buff  and  model  railroad- 
er who  made  it  to  the  board  room  by  way 
of  a   prestigious  Washington   law   firm' 

W.  Gniham  Claytor  Jr,  Is  best  known  in 
Georgetown  for  the  large-scale  model  rail- 
road 1 40  :eet  ui  track)  in  his  bickvard  at 
2912  N  St  ,  N  \V  His  office,  in  t.he  South- 
ern Building  is  filled  with  models  and  draw- 
ings .ind  he  eagerly  Joins  steam  passenger 
expeditions  Claytor  helped  clear  the  tracks 
In  the  U  S,  for  the  Plying  Scotsman-British 
trade  train. 

He  is  a  native  of  Roanoke,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Harvard 
Law  School  i  where  he  was  president  oi  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  in  1935-3'3),  He  served 
as  law  clerk  to  Judge  Learned  Hand  and  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Louis  D  Brandels,  and 
m  1938  Joln.?d  one  of  the  capital's  leading 
firms,  Covington  &  Burling 

In  the  Navy  during  World  War  II  he  served 
as  commanding  otlicer  of  a  fubmarins  chas- 
er and  two  destroyer  escorts  and  .ic'iieved 
the  rank  of  ile'itenant  commander  prior  to 
his   departure    :rom   active  duty   in    1;146 

He  became  interested  in  Southern  during 
the  railroad's  batti?  to  achieve  lower  rates 
for  Its  pioneering  Big  John"  hopper  cars 
In  1962  and  Joined  Southern  as  its  vice  pres- 
ident for  law  the  next  year  .\  short  time 
later— Oct  1.  1967 — he  was  the  new  pres- 
ident 

He  m.imed  the  former  Frances  Hammond 
in  1948  and  ha^  two  children— a  daughter, 
Murray,  and  son,  Graham  III. 
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SOUTHCKM    A    PIONEUl 

Southern  and  its  predecessors  have  been 
pioneers  since  the  early  days  of  American 
railroading.  Among  more  recent  Innovations 
of  the  I0.400-mlle  Southern  system: 

It  bought  the  first  rail-freight  dleael  loco- 
iiioiive  built  in  the  US 

1 1  was  I  lie  first  U.S.  line  100  per  cent 
dieselized. 

It  first  applied  the  shuttle-Ualn  concept 
to  coal. 

It  was  the  first  American  Industry  of  any 
type  to  utilize  a  large-scale  data  processing 
computer.  Southern  spent  $10  million  In  1969 
on  new  third  generation  computers  for  Its 
Atlanta  comunlcatlons  and  traffic  center. 

Southern  has  Invested  $156  million,  or  $1.6 
million  a  week,  over  the  past  two  years  in 
liew  equipment,  bringing  Its  fleet  to  nearly 
72.000  freight  unlta. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ORGANIZATION       FOR 
FENSE      OF      FOUR 
FOR  UKRAINE,  INC. 


THE     DE- 
FREEDOMS 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorial  for  today  is  from  the  News 
American,  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Highway  Monstebs 

Few  things  on  the  nation's  open  hlgh- 
w;ivs  are  as  terrifying  as  those  huge  trucks 
which  come  barreling  lit  you  like  trackless 
runaway  locomotives,  thundering  like  the 
h.immers  of  liell  and  spe'wlng  dlesel  fumes 
from  smokestacks  which  belong  In  the  same 
place.  As  they  miraculously  pass  you  at  an 
..ppiirenl  3.000  miles  per  hour,  you  and  your 
c.ir  are  rocked  by  wind  blasts  which  are  lit- 
erally physical  blows. 

Pretty  rough  and  pretty  dangerous,  right? 
Wrong,  according  to  the  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.,  whose  17,000  member 
c  >mpaKles  again  are  seeking  federal  permls- 
.51011  to  make  their  monsters  bigger  and 
n.'jre  Intimidating  than  ever  The  only  real- 
ly impKjriani  consideration,  according  to  the 
.\T.\.  is  that  broader  and  longer  and  taller 
tr.iiler  trucks  would  permit  more  economic 
hiulmg  of  freight  and  thus  help  the  na- 
tional economy. 

At  the  behest  of  the  powerful  ATA  lobby 
in  Washington,  legislation  to  this  end  has 
been  introduced  In  Congress — for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a  row.  Now  awaiting  early  ac- 
ti  !i  ijy  a  House  public  works  subcommittee, 
t!ie  blil  would  authorize  jumbo  trucks  up  to 
70  leet  long,  extend  their  permissible 
breadth  from  85  to  102  inches,  and  allow 
•heir  maximum  weight  to  Jump  from  the 
pre.sent  73.'280  pounds  to  108,500  pounds. 

That  latter  limit,  if  permitted  would 
mean  that  private  drivers  would  be  chal- 
leneed  for  road  space  by  speeding  behemoths 
weighing  an  incredible  54-plus  tons.  The 
s.tme  private  drivers,  as  taxpayers,  would 
have  to  pay  the  bills  for  Inevitably  Increased 
road  repair  costs;  as  motorists,  their  safety 
obviously  would  be  even  more  in  Jeopardy 
than  at  present. 

Opj>onents  of  the  pending  bill,  Including 
the  American  Automobile  Association,  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  the  measure  last  year.  "We 
;oin  them  in  urging  that  the  bill  be  shelved 
once  again — and  kept  in  the  pigeonhole  In- 
definitely, Those  tremendous  rigs  now  thun- 
dering over  our  Interstate  highway  system 
i '.ready  are  far  too  big,  far  too  dangerous 
and  far  loo  harrowing  to  the  millions  and 
millions  of  America's  ordinary  drivers. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  insert  the  following  three  items 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

First.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
able Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Second.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Charles  Moser, 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  Rally  Com- 
mittee. 

Third.  A  letter  to  the  editor  mailed  to 
the  Alexandria  Gazette  and  other  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  newspapers. 

All  these  items  were  written  by  Mr. 
Volodymyr  W.  Mayewsky,  chairman  of 
the  Organization  for  the  Defense  of  Four 
Freedoms  for  Ukraine,  Inc.,  who  made 
them  available  to  me  to  let  me  know,  as 
I  should  like  our  colleagues  to  know,  that 
his  members  support  policies  of  our 
President  in  Vietnam:  participated  in 
the  Freedom  Rally  at  the  Washington 
Monument  on  Veterans'  Day,  and  totally 
disagree  with  the  defeatist,  war-provid- 
ing objectives  of  the  moratorium. 

The  letters  follow: 
Oecanization  roR  the  Defense  of 
Four    Freedoms    for    Ukraine, 
Inc., 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  15, 1969. 
Hon.  RiCHARO  M.  NncoN, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  White  HoiLse,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Members  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  the  Defense  of  Four  PreedomB 
for  Ukraine,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C,  Branch 
17,  fully  support  and  respect  your  present 
policies  m  Vietnam. 

In  your  address  on  Vietnam  you  correctly 
stated  the  Importance  of  your  obligation  and 
the  effect  of  your  decision  on  the  next  gen- 
eration and  the  future  of  peace  and  freedom 
in  America  and  the  world.  We  firmly  believe 
in  your  effort  to  win  America's  peace. 

Your  keen  awareness  of  your  obligation  to 
all  American  people,  not  merely  a  small  vocal 
minority.  Is  very  heartening  to  the  silent 
majority  and  their  trust  in  the  constitutional 
democracy  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Sincerely, 

Volodymyr  Y.  Mayewsky, 

Chairman. 


Organization    for    the    Defense 
OF  FotiR  Freedoms  for  Ukraine. 
Inc., 
Washington.  D.C.  November  9.  1969. 
Dr.  Charles  Moser. 
Chairman,  Freedom  Rally  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moser:  Members  of  the  Orga- 
nization for  the  Defense  of  Four  Freedoms 
for  Ukraine,  Inc.  support  and  proudly  Join 
other  patriotic  Americans  In  the  Freedom 
Rally  at  the  Washington  Monument  on  Vet- 
erans'Day,  November  11.  1969, 

In  Joining  the  Freedom  Rally,  we  re-afQrm 
our  faith  In  America;  we  express  our  pride 
to  be  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent;  and 
we  show  that  we  are  proud  of  our  Ukranian 
and  American  heritage. 

By  participating  in  the  Freedom  Rally  we 
demonstrate  both  our  support  and  respect 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  policy  decisions. 
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We  express  our  support  for  the  principle 
of  due  process  under  law;  peace  with  freedom 
and  Justice  for  all;  and  manifest  our  soli- 
darity ■with  the  whole  of  the  country  during 
"the  Week  of  National  Unity". 

It  Is  because  of  the  historic  experience  of 
Ukrainians  with  Russian  Communist  totali- 
tarian persecution,  cultural  and  physical 
genocide,  and  abridgement  of  human  rights 
that  tile  Ukrainian-Americans  strongly  up- 
hold and  support  constitutional  democracy 
in  the  United  States  of  America, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Volodymyr  Y.  Mayewsky. 

Chairman. 

Organization  for  the  Defense  or 
Four  Freedoms  for  Ukraine, 
Inc., 

Washington,  DC,  November  11,  1969. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Carlin, 
Editor,  The  Alexandria  Gazette, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Dear  Mrs.  Carlin:  History  has  come 
round  a  complete  cycle,  and  the  "chickens" 
have  come  home  to  roost.  The  supreme  irony 
and  moral  atrocity  of  communists,  their 
sympathizers,  and  their  dupes  openly  hold- 
ing a  rally  in  a  city  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
greatest  architects  of  human  freedom  can  be 
appropriately  compared  with  a  Church  of 
Satan  In  Augustine's  "City  of  God  ".  A  corol- 
lary to  this  Irony  is  the  particular  form  this 
protest  Is  taking  .  .  .  imperialism  in  its  gros- 
sest sense  (Russian  and  Chinese)  has  been 
able  to  mobilize  considerable  public  opinion 
in  protest  of  alleged  "American  imperial- 
ism". 

At  the  same  time  that  America  has  been 
sacrificing  billions  of  dollars  and  precious 
blood  in  a  valorous  effort  to  stem  the  tide 
of  communist  Imperial  aggression  In  South 
East  Asia,  and  preserve  some  hope  of  a  bet- 
ter future  for  the  people  of  Viet  Nam,  Russia 
has  been  forging  heavier  shackles  for  the 
citizens  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  etc. 
Every  day  brings  us  fresh  evidence  of  Rus- 
sian imperlo-colonial  policies  toward  the  re- 
publics of  the  USSR:  imprisonment  of  hun- 
dreds of  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  for  suggest- 
ing rights  of  self-determination  for  the  en- 
slaved people:  forced  resettlement  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Baltic  Republics  In  furtherance 
of  Russian  colonial  ventures  on  the  Chinese 
border;  the  denial  of  religious  rights  for 
Soviet  Jews. 

Surely  the  great  American  Silent  Major- 
ity has  not  grown  so  complacent  and  apa- 
thetic as  to  permit  the  "Big  Lie"  of  the 
radical  left  to  shape  our  foreign  policy.  To 
withdraw  from  Viet  Nam  under  pressure  of 
communist  arms  will  be  interpreted  as  noth- 
ing less  than  capitulation.  And  If  the  N.LJ". 
succeeds  In  bringing  America  to  her  knees, 
■will  we  be  able  to  maintain  the  network  of 
credibility  and  commitment  that  has  kept 
a  precarious  peace  In  the  world? 

Those,  like  myself,  who  have  lived  under 
communist  tyranny  fully  support  the  "FYee- 
dom  Rally"  In  Washington  of  November  11, 
and  condemn,  in  totality,  the  defeatist,  war- 
provoking  objectives  of  the  Moratorium. 
Cordially  yours, 

Volodymyr  Y.  Mayewsky. 

Chairman. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  BLOW  THE  V^THISTLE 
ON  DDT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
potential   hazards   of    the    use    of    the 
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chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides.  They 
know  that  the  residues  of  these  persist- 
ent poisons  endanger  wildllfe^and  pos- 
sibly man. 

In  recognition  of  thLs  fact,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  recently  took  action  to 
forbid  nearly  all  use  of  DDT  in  this 
country  by  1971. 

Prior  to  this  action,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  many  home  gardeners  were  using 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  not  because 
they  particularly  wanted  to.  but  because 
they  knew  of  no  alternative  nonpersist- 
ent  poisons 

Early  last  month.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  My  letter 
contained  two  specific  recommendations: 

Plrsl,  that  the  Department  stop  rec- 
ommendin,'  the  use  of  DDT  and  other 
persistent  pesticides  m  the  agriculture 
information  bulletins  which  it  makes 
available  for  purchase  by  home  garden- 
ers. 

Second,  that  the  Department  publish 
a  bulletin  devoted  to  informing  home 
gardeners  of  alternative  nonpersistent 
poisorLs  that  could  be  used  in  place  of 
the 'chlorinated  hydrocartions. 

Last  week,  I  received  a  reply  from  the 
Department  of  Akjncullure  Most  of  the 
five  paragraphs  were  concerned  with 
what  the  Department  has  done  to  halt 
the  use  of  DDT — a  laudable  action 

Only  one  short  paragraph  really  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  the  e.^sence  of  my  letter 

Said  the  USD  A. 

Our  ;n:orm.itlon  bulletins  are  routinely 
updated,  nnd  future  issues  will  recommend 
non-persistent  pesticides  when  they  tire 
available 

I  had,  of  course,  hoped  for  a  response 
appropriate  to  the  urgency  I  feel  about 
this  issue  If  there  are  alternatives  avail- 
able, we  >hould  be  cncouraginti  their  use 
now,  not  waitint;  for  the  routine  updat- 
ing of  a  USDA  bulletin. 

About  the  time  I  di.^patched  my  initial 
letter  to  the  USDA,  I  har-pened  across  an 
article  in  Sunset  magazine.  This  maca- 
zine.  not  widely  known  east  of  the  Rock- 
ies, is  the  Bible  of  Pacific  coast  tjardcners 

The  article,  appeann;^  m  the  August 
1969  issue  of  Sun.set  was  entitled  "It's 
Time  To  Blow  the  Whistle  on  DDT." 

Sunset  had  conducted  a  survey  and. 
not  .-surprisingly,  found  widespread  use  of 
DDT  and  its  chlur.nated  hydrocarbon 
cousins  in  pesticides  commonly  used  by 
home  irardeners. 

Acknowledging  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  over  whether  DDT  was 
dangerous.  Sunset  came  down  on  the  side 
of  the  biolocists  who  say  it  is  killint;  bird- 
life.  It  said 

Sunset  believes  that  we  cannot  iKird  'u 
debate  'his  question  while  using  DDT  any 
longer  The  evidence  Against  DDT  as  the 
cause  of  bird  failure  is  such  that  we  must 
agree  with  ttie  biologists. 

It  added: 

Other  chemicals  on  the  store  shelves  will 
do  the  same  Jobs  as  DDT. 

Therefore,  we  urge  our  reader.i  to  cease 
buying  DDT  right  now 

We  also  urge  Sunset  readers  to  cease  buy- 
ing  most  of   DDT'3   close  relatives. 

The  article  cited  four  other  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons:  Aldnn,  Dieldnn,  Endnn, 
and  Heptachlor  Suriset  also  armounced 
that  henceforth  it  would  reject  advertls- 
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ing  for  products  containing  these  five 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  stop  recom- 
mending them  in  Sunsets  many  garden 
books,  and  stop  usmg  them  in  its  test 
gardens. 

Accompanying  the  article  was  a  chart 
of  acceptable  insecticide  ingredients  and 
the  insects  which  they  destroy. 

I  will  include  the  article  Tt  Is  Time  To 
Blow  the  Whistle  on  DDT"  and  its  ac- 
companying chart  in  the  Record. 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  will    follow   Sunset's   lead,   and 
publish  an  information  bulletin  on  al- 
ternatives to  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
which  will  be  available  to  those  of  us  who 
live  east  of  the  Rockies  and  do  not  have 
easy  access  to  Sun.set  magazine. 
The  material  follows: 
It's  Time  To  Blow  the  Whistle  on  DDT 
Here  u  why    And  here  Is  what  to  use  in- 
stead of  DDT  and  several  related  chlorinated 
hvctT'icarbons 

The  DDT  furor  prompted  us  to  make  a 
!iuniet  survey  early  this  .summer  We  tallied 
.ictlve  Ingredients  in  insect  poisons  sold  for 
home  gardens  m  the  West 

The  mobt  rre<juent!y  packaged  ingredient 
turned  out  to  be  pyrethrum  (or  pyrethrlns) . 
An  organic  poison  talcrn  from  flowers  of  a 
chrysanthemum,  it  has  been  widely  used  for 
generations  Aside  from  causing  a  skin  allergy 
to  a  few  people,  it  has  never  backfired  upon 
or  surprised  mankind.  We  found  it  In  36 
pro<lucta 

TTie  second  moet-packaged  ingredient  was 
DUT,  active  in.{redlent  In  35  product* 

You've  probably  read  .md  heard  a  great 
deal  ubout  widely  used  DDT  lately.  These 
a.re  the  Nislc  points 

DDT  became  a  chemical  hero  of  the  mld- 
twentieth  century  when  it  combated  malaria 
carrying  mosquitot-s  and  typhus-carrying 
lice 

DDT  also  became  a  hero  to  Western  gar- 
deners It  13  safer  .'or  the  user  than  many  old 
and  new  insecticides  because  there  Is  no 
danger  of  directly  poisoning  yourself  with  It. 
It  IS  vspeciar.y  useful  on  insects  where  Its 
;ie-in-walt  persistence  counts 

But  we  cUso  know  now  that  good  old  per- 
sistent DDT  has.  .n  the  27  years  since  its 
introduction,  spread  around  our  earth — be- 
ing found  now  in  intmitesimal-to-signlti- 
lant  quantities  In  soil,  water,  air,  and  orga- 
nisms almost  everywhere 

It  has  been  discovered  that  many  forma  of 
wildlife — brown  pelicans,  peregrine  falcons, 
and  b.ild  eagles,  to  name  a  few — (1)  have 
Urge  (juantitles  of  DDT  m  their  systems  and 
tn  their  eggs,  unci  ^  Jt  are.  !n  s^me  .ireas.  no 
longer  c.ipable  if  reproducing.  Biologists  are 
convinced  that  fact  1  plus  fact  2  is  enough 
to  indict  DDT 

On  the  other  hand,  some  manufacturers 
.md  packagers  of  DDT  and  related  chemicals, 
and  S4jme  scientists  and  government  workers 
claim  that  the  evidence  is  Inconclusive,  that 
other  iwrslstent  chemicals  could  have  caused 
the  damage,  and  that  the  biologists  are 
merely  making  .Ulegations  inste.id  of  supply- 
ing proof. 

DDT  Is  known  to  be  accumulating  In  mans 
tissues,  too.  but  there  Is  no  proof  ivet)   that 
this  accumulation  Is  doing  biological  damage. 
How  does  it  all  add  up? 

Is  it  DDT  in  the  birds  and  their  eggs  that 
cati-ses  the  eggs  or  the  embryos  to  fall — 
or  could  It  be  other  chemicals  or  some  un- 
known  manlfebtatlon   of   civilization? 

Sunjft  believes  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
debate  this  question  while  using  DDT  any 
longer  The  evidence  against  DDT  as  the 
cause  of  bird  failure  Is  such  that  we  must 
agree  with  the  biologists 

Other  chemicals  on  the  store  shelves  will 
do  the  same  garden  Jobs  as  DDT 

Therefore,  we  urge  our  readers  to  cease 
buying   DDT  right   now 
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We  also  urge  Sunset  readers  to  cease  buy- 
ing most  of  DDT's  close  relatives. 

DDT  and  li  other  garden  Insecticide  in- 
gredients are  chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 

All  share  In  varying  degrees  the  trouble- 
some characteristic  that  scientists  call  noti- 
degTadabUUy  Many  kinds  of  insecticide  break 
down  or  change  Into  harmless  substances 
within  hours  or  days  after  application.  The 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons — w^lth  the  possible 
exception  of  methoxychlor — break  down 
slowly,  frequently  Into  chemicals  of  equal 
hazard  They  retain  their  chemical  potency 
wherever  nature  may  take  them,  for  years 
We  have  put  together  a  dossier  on  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insecticide  Ingre- 
dlenu  sold  to  Western  gardeners.  Wherever 
we  found  in  scientific  literature  a  docu- 
mented statement  that  some  chemical  had 
polluted  an  environment,  had  been  found 
in  non-target  organisms,  or  had  caused  bi- 
ological damage  to  a  non-target  organism, 
we  noted  It  on  that  chemicals  dossier  card 

All  the  dozen  chlorinated  hydrocarbt.ns 
except  methoxychlor  have  marks  agalii.^t 
them  They  vary  In  the  number  of  b;.d 
marks,  and  their  records  relate  rather  dlrecMy 
to  how  much  they've  been  used. 

Five  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insecticide 
Ingredients  are  as  bad  or  almost  as  bad  as 
DDT  In  the  degree  to  which  they  have  spreid 
about  the  world  and  to  which  they  are  sus- 
pected (f  causing  death  and  failure  of  wild- 
life. They  are:  Aldrln  (in  1  product)  i  HDD 
iin  2  products);  Dleldrln  (in  10  product- 1, 
Kndrin  i  in  1  product);  Heptachlor  (in  3 
products) . 

You  should  stop  using  these  for  anything 
except  under-the-house  termite  control  (the 
.hemlcals  are  likely  to  stay  put  there).  Sun- 
set will  no  longer  recommend  garden  use  if 
DDT  or  any  of  these  Uve;  will  no  longer  ac- 
cept advertising  for  products  contalnme 
them;  will  remove  them  from  future  print- 
ings of  Its  garden  books;  and  has  stopped 
using  them  in  Its  demonstration  and  ••■st 
gardens. 

Three  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbcr.s 
should  be  put  into  the  category  of  "use  only 
when  .ibsolutely  iiece.ssary — use  a  substltiii 
If  possible"  Evidence  vt  their  damage  i 
wildlife  Is  not  as  complete  as  for  the  .x 
already  named,  and  two  of  them  have  u-es 
for  which  they  are  unsurpassed.  They  are 
Clilordane  i  In  27  products)  i  Lindane  (In  ^i 
prcKluctsii    Toxaphene    (In    14    products  i 

Two  more  appear  In  our  records  to  be  safe 
enough,  perhaps  because  they  are  not  used 
as  extensively  as  the  others:  Keltbane  (in  13 
products.  Tedlon   (In  3  products). 

The  12th  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  has  i.j 
marks  against  It  at  all — for  polluting,  klllln? 
wildlife,  or  being  banned  anywhere:  Me- 
thoxychlor (In  11  products). 

What  should  you  do  w^ith  your  present 
supplies  of  bottles,  cans,  and  boxes  of  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons? 

The  things  you  should  not  do  are  obvious 
and  numerous  Do  not  put  containers  In  the 
garbage,  turn  them  in  to  public  agencies  that 
aren't  ready  to  handle  them,  dump  undiluted 
contents  out  on  the  ground  or  pour  down  tlie 
ilraln  By  ah  of  those  means  the  conter.'s 
could  simply  add  to  existing  pollution. 

.\ttempts  to  Isolate  the  materials  fr  ra 
the  world's  vapors  and  Juices  by  burying  the 
containers,  putting  them  In  a  box  under  tne 
house,  or  by  any  similar  method  might  :  e 
wi.se  for  the  time  but  would  leave  to  chance 
the  ultimate  release  of  all  the  concentrated 
contents. 

Government  collection  has  been  proposed 
but  not  Implemented  as  yet. 

Until  a  better  plan  Is  developed  and  an- 
nounced, the  best  available  method  Is  one 
:hat  may  seem  strange: 

Leave  the  material  on  your  shelf  and  use 
It  If  there's  need  for  It — at  label-recom- 
mended dilutions.  Then,  throw  the  dry 
empty  container  away. 

Regular  garden  tisage  puts  these  chemlca;s 
where   their   slow   breakdown    becomes   has- 
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tened — as  caused  by  light,  soil  adsorption, 
microbial  activity,  and  other  factors.  True, 
your  routine  spraying  of  the  remainders  will 
contribute  one  more  lota  to  worldwide  pol- 
lution, but  It  will  also  bring  about  the  fastest 
kind  of  chemical  deterioration  that's  at  your 
disposal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  chart  below  shows  how  you  can  con- 
trol the  common  garden  pests  without  using 
the  most  condemned  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons. Insecticides  recommended  are  listed 
under  "active  Ingredients"  on  the  labels, 
often  In  very  small  type.  You  have  to  be  will- 
ing to  sqxilnt  a  little. 
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Most  of  these  recommended  insecticides, 
being  degradable,  have  a  short  effective  pe- 
riod and  must  be  applied  more  frequently 
than  DDT  and  Its  relatives. 

Insecticides  on  this  list  have  their  own 
buUt-ln  hazards.  Read  labels  carefully.  IJse 
home  and  garden  formulations  only. 


SUNSET'S  1969  CHART  OF  ACCEPTABLE  INSECTICIDE  INGREDIENTS 


Pests 


2  = 
>*5 


Eg 
=  i 


=       -p; 


_i       (J 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


l»al  chewersi 

Beetles X  X  X       

Aeevils - X  X      

Cjterpfilars X        X  X  X        X      ... 

(jrwigs X  X      - X 

ijtasshoppers - - X  X        X        X      ... 

UaK  moths — - X         X 

Snails  and  slugs - -•■  ^ 

bucking  insects: 

Aphids     X  XX  X  X  X  X  XXX       X 

Lealhoppers X  XX  X  X  X  X  XXX      X      .... 

Mealybugs X  - X  X  XXX       X       .... 

oale       X         X  X  X  X  XXX  X        -.. 

„n)et  mites - XXX  - X         X       X       .     - 

,;jittlebugs X         X  X  X  XXX X      .... 

TMnps         XXXXXXXXXX       X         .-- 

Whiteflies. X         X  X  X  X  X        X        X      X      ..-. 

H'?«'"                                                                                                         V                            XX 
Cutworms A  ^  -       ^  

urubs.. X X   

Lawn  moths X  X  X X  X 

Soil  mealybugs X  X  X 

Symphylids -- X --- X 

AirevKorms - - ^ 

t;jf(0¥»ers:                                                                                                       ^                  -^  sy 

Codling  moths - - X A a  

Leal  miners..  X  X  X  X X  X  -- X 

Corn  earworms - - - X  -- - 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


Borers 

jisance  insectsi 

ants 

Hauseflies X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Vosquitoes X  X  - X        X X  XX  - _ 

Termites - 0 


veUowJacKets. 


These  are  highly  toxic.  Us*  extreme  car*. 


JIM  DUFF 


<  Can  be  used  alone  or  combined  with  nicotine  sulfate,  pyrethrum,  rotenone,malathon,or  diazinon. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  sense  of  loss 
that  I  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  the  passing  of  former  Pennsylvania 
attorney  general,  Governor,  and  U.S. 
Senator  James  H.  Duff.  We  in  Pennsyl- 
vania all  knew  Jim  Dufif  as  just  plain 
■Jim"  or  •Big  Red."  He  was  a  congenial 
friend  and  of  determined  progressive 
spirit,  and  he  did  much  for  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Nation.  His  fine  wife,  Jean,  a 
member  of  an  old  Pennsylvania  family, 
added  much  to  Jim's  ability  to  accom- 
plish, as  her  loyal  assistance  was  always 
helpful  as  we,  her  friends,  can  attest. 

Jim  rxiff  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Pa. — 
a  borough  which  later  changed  its  name 
to  Carnegie.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Law  School  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1907.  He  became  active  In  Alle- 
gheny County  Republican  activities  and 
In  1943  was  chosen  by  Gov.  Edward  Mar- 
tin to  be  attorney  general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1946  Jim  Duff  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  is  remembered  especially  for 


his  work  in  conservation  and  clean  water 
programs.  In  1951  Jim  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  where  he  served  with  distinction. 
We  in  Pennsylvania  will  remember  Jim 
Duff  with  affection,  and  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy goes  to  his  wife,  Jean,  and  his 
family. 


A     CHRISTIAN     CREDO:      IN     THE 
WORDS  OF  RICHARD  M,  NIXON 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  December  21, 
1969,  issue  of  the  Sunday  Star.  This  is 
an  article,  based  entirely  on  President 
Nixon's  own  speeches  and  writings,  com- 
piled by  Roland  Gammon.  I  believe  you 
will  find  it  significant  for  this  period.  It 
follows: 

A  CHHISTIAN  Cbxdo:   In  thb  Words  ot 

Richard  M.  Nixon 

(By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  our  great- 
est American  phlloeopher,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emeraon,  wrote: 

"I  say  the  real  and  permanent  grandeur 
of  these  United  States  must  be  their  religion. 


Otherwise  there  Is  no  real  and  permanent 
grandeur." 

\s  a  Ufe-long  Quaker  and  church-going 
Christian,  I  deeply  believe  those  Emersoni- 
an sentiments  are  truer  today  than  in  his 
own  time.  The  principal  challenge  for  us  all 
isi  Have  we  the  moral  drive  and  the  spiritu- 
al resources  to  take  charge  of  our  destiny 
once  again  to  regain  the  momentum  and  the 
international  leadership  that  was  ours  after 
uur  victories  in  World  War  I?  I  believe  we 
have. 

Both  as  a  believing  Quaker  and  as 
America's  37th  President,  I  am  determined 
to  prove  that  we  liave  such  God-given  re- 
.sources  as  individuals  and  as  .t  people.  My 
Quaker  upbringing  and  my  religious  experi- 
ence in  the  Society  of  Friends  strengthen  me 
today  as  they  have  in  the  past.  My  Christian 
creed  includes  the  noble  insight  of  Quaker 
founder  George  Foxi  "There  Is  that  of  God 
in  every  man.  "  and  therefore  every  man  the 
world  around — regardless  of  his  race  or 
religion  or  color  or  culture — merits  my 
resoect. 

The  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  In  the 
English-speaking  world  and  the  global 
spread  of  the  peace  movement  have  been 
concrete  results  of  Quaker  preaching  and 
practice,  and  I  am  pledged  to  pursue  these 
perfect  ends  with  all  my  might.  Above  all.  in 
my  personal  prayer  life  as  in  my  public  day, 
I  believe  in  God's  "Inner  light"  (as  w© 
Quakers  call  It) ,  and  today  as  President  of 
the  United  States  I  pray  for  the  divine 
guidance  In  my  every  decision,  word  and 
dally  need. 

For  we  Americans  are  embarked  upon  a 
great  adventure,  a  demanding  voyage  from 
which  there  can   6e  no  turning  back.  For 
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better  or  worse,  the  future  of  mankind  de- 
pends on  how  we  aa  a  nation  manage  the 
trusteeship  'f  pf'wer  which  has  been  placed 
in  our  hands  Pr'>m  -he  beginning  implicit 
m  the  whole  American  adventure  has  been 
the  sense  that  ve  were  building  a  nation,  not 
for  ourselves  alone,  but  as  a  beacon  to  man- 
kind, a  land  that  held  the  hope  and  promise 
of  the  rainbow 

More  than  ever  before  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  need  such  a  beacon  and  such  a 
hope  But  they  no  longer  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  unquestioned  champion  'f  free- 
dom and  progress  The  American  right  to 
leadership  Is  in  question  and  this  Is  a  chal- 
lenge we  must  meet 

To  meet  It  we  must  rake  new  courage- 
courage  to  ?row  courage  'o  change,  courage 
to  lead  onco  again  There  are  hazards  In  such 
a  course  and  there  are  hardships  But  we 
must  embrace  them  For  a  nations  energies 
do  not  thrive  In  a  vacuum  Nations  and  In- 
dividuals need  challenge,  thev  need  to  have 
their  strength  tested  In  order  to  discover 
chelr  reach  and  staying  power 

The  world  is  undergoing  a  strirm  i>t  change 
that  affects  all  peoples  and  all  socletl»s  and 
we  m  'his  country  are  m  'he  eye  of  this 
social  liurrlcarip  How  we  direct  our  lives  and 
our  national  fortunes  'o  the  months  and 
years  Jvist  ahead  will  determine  our  country's 
future  for  the  rest  of  this  centtirv 

We  have  the  manpower  and  the  material 
resources  to  enter  now  on  the  greatest  period 
of  growth  any  nation  has  even  kno-A-n  The 
question  Is  whether  we  have  'he  will  ,ind 
the  moral  drive  to  take  charge  of  our  destiny 
once  again  We  have  lost  some  rif  ..nr  vigor 
and  some  of  our  confidence  Only  If  these  ^ire 
restor-»'l  can  we  meet  our  moment  In  history; 
only  true  religion  ran  help  each  one  nf  us 
restore  them. 

For  generations,  America  was  a  new  nation 
in  an  old  world.  Suddenly  we  have  become 
an  old  nation  in  a  new  wcirld  We  are  a 
battle-scarred  veteran,  .and  the  young  coun- 
tries are  looking  '.is  jver.  They  want  to  know 
Sf  we  still  have  those  qualities  that  have 
made  us  great.  I  sav  we  have,  and  this  is  the 
time  to  prove  It.  This  Is  a  testing  time  for 
Americans. 

We  face  enormous  tasks,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  a  .sense,  these  are  extensions  of 
one  another  Abroad,  we  must  bring  peace  to 
a  warring  world,  at  home,  we  must  bring 
peace  to  a  warring  society.  Abroad,  we  must 
bridge  the  gulfs  between  the  have  and  have- 
not  nations:  at  home,  we  must  bridge  the 
gulfs  between  the  have  and  have-not  parts  nf 
oiir  own  population  Both  at  home  and 
abroad  we  must  break  down  'he  racial  bar- 
riers that  set  man  against  man.  These  chal- 
lenges, foreign  and  domestic,  must  be  met  at 
the  same  time  For  unless  we  win  peace 
abroad,  whatever  progress  we  make  at  home 
could  go  up  In  the  smoke  of  a  disaster  en- 
veloping the  entire  planet  Unless  we  win 
peace  at  home,  we  will  lose  the  respect  jf  the 
world  and  our  rightful  place  In  It 

Our  message  to  the  people  of  the  world  Is 
and  must  be  one  of  hop)e  and  assurance.  We 
must  declare  that  there  Is  a  way  to  cast  off 
the  shackles  that  have  crippled  mankind:  we 
must  Insist  that  the  conditions  of  life  In  most 
of  the  world  today  can  be  changed.  And  we 
must  carry  this  message  even  more  with 
deeds  than  with  word.s 

Our  government  represents  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  It  must  also  speak  to 
the  people  of  the  world — Just  as  our  whole 
society  must  But  unless  we  ran  speak  con- 
fidently and  proudly,  unless  we  can  speak 
from  a  platform  of  social  order  and  social 
progress  at  home,  we  cannot  expect  our  words 
to  get  a  hearing  abroad. 

There  are  great  tasks  ahead — -and  great 
goals  to  reach  Fortunately,  we  have  the  tools 
to  work  with.  Man's  resource  of  will  is  the 
greatest  natural  resource  the  world  possesses. 
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No  energy  source  tapped  by  .science  will  ever 
be  a  substitute  for  human  will  power  When 
driven  by  a  sense  of  ner«-s3lty,  a  sen.se  of 
survival,  men  and  nations  can  perform 
monumental  tasks,  and  they  can  overcome 
seemingly  impossible  obstacles. 

If  America  Is  to  be  true  to  Its  destiny,  true 
to  Its  future,  true  to  Its  promise,  we  m\ist 
restore  the  sense  of  a  driving  ilream  The 
American  dream  has  been  one  of  extraordi- 
nary ptiwer-  precisely  because  It  la  rooted  In 
tlie  innermost  strivings  '^f  man's  spirit.  It 
was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  who  said  "I  sing 
the  Infinitude  of  the  private  man  To  release 
these  i-nergles  and  develop  these  infinite  po- 
tentials is  the  continuing  challenge  of 
.\merlca. 

Wl'Jiout  God's  help,  we  will  surely  fall; 
but  with  Ood's  help,  we  shall  surely  succeed. 
To  all  people  everywhere,  the  long  dark  nJght 
for  America  Is  about  tco  end  The  time  has 
come  for  iis  to  leave  the  valley  of  desp.ilr 
and  climb  the  mountain  so  that  we  may  see 
the  glory  of  the  dawn — a  new  day  for  Amer- 
ica, a^d  a  new  dawn  for  i)eace  and  ireedom 
in  the  world 
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FIRST   SESSION.    9 1ST   CONGRESS 
FORWARD  LOOKING 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

•  IF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Mondau.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  PRICE  of  IIUnoLs  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  .session  of  the  91st  Consress  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  irnlque  and  productive 
legi-slalive  ^ession-s  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress.  An  incoming  President  faced  a 
Congre-ss  controlled  by  the  other  party. 
Only  three  other  Presidents  since  the 
Civil  War  liave  been  elected  with  the  op- 
position party  in  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  More  importantly,  the 
resulting  creative  tension  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Congre.ss  led  to 
congressional  initiation  and  reform  in 
the  absence  of  Presidential  leadership  In 
.several  crucial  public  policy  areas. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
have  been  seeking  determined  leadership 
to  help  resolve  domestic  tensions  and  in- 
ternational quandnes  the  Congress  acted 
decisively  on  tax  reform,  education,  pol- 
lution control,  social  security,  and  elec- 
toral reform.  Congressional  innovation  in 
these  important  areas  led  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  to  editorialize: 

There  Is  more  genuine  wave-making, 
precedent-shattering,  forward-looking  law- 
making going  on  than  any  time  In  recent  leg- 
islative history  'with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  H9th  Congress 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  echoed  these 
sentiments. 

Whatever  delay  occurred  in  the  legis- 
lative pace  may  be  e.xplained  largely  by 
the  fact  that  President  Nixon  did  not 
submit  his  budget  to  the  Congress  until 
April,  almost  3  months  after  the  Con- 
gress convened,  that  the  President  did 
not  .send  up  tne  bulk  of  his  legislative 
proposals  to  the  Congress  until  well  after 
the  session  began,  and  that  the  Congress 
did  not  rush  [lellmell  into  enacting  the 
$69  billion  Defense  budget  before  cutting 
$5.6  billion  from  the  bill,  the  largest 
single  budget  item  in  national  spending. 
In  retrospect,  the  first  .session  of  the  91st 


Congre.ss  signaled  the  breakthrough  for 
far-reaching  reforms  in  important  ixMit  v 
areas  as  a  result  of  congressional 
initiative 

Tax  reform  by  far  must  rate  as  the 
greatest  legislative  victory  for  the 
American  people  Selzmg  the  initiative 
in  Januar>'  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives 
led  the  way  to  substantial  tax  breaks 
for  the  average  taxpayer  who  has  bonn' 
far  too  much  of  the  load.  When  21  mil- 
lionaires and  another  134  extremely 
wealthy  individuals  witli  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $200,000  paid  no  income  taxes 
whatsoever  m  1967,  the  notion  of  a  tax- 
payer's revolt  cannot  be  viewed  an  idle 
threat,  and  coiikiressional  leadership 
paved  the  way  for  enactment  of  the 
larcest  tax-reform  inea.sure  ever  pas.sed. 
The  reform  bill  increases  the  personal 
exemption,  provides  tax  relief  for  smuie 
individuals  and  lowers  tax  rates  for  lou- 
and  middle-mcome  taxpayers. 

\\\  additional  SI  Jillion  was  voted  to 
fund  otherwise  crippled  or  depleted  edu- 
cation programs  crucial  to  the  operation 
of  the  American  educational  system.  Di  - 
spite  administration  opposition  to  pro- 
viding the.se  funds,  the  Congress  felt  a 
moral  obliuation  for  providing  our  schools 
the  wherewithal  to  operate  e.ssential  ed- 
ucation programs.  Without  these  in- 
creased funds,  .schools  faee  curtailing 
o.oerations  or  a.skms  for  increases  in 
local  taxes  to  fund  them.  Congress  pro- 
vided the.se  funds  and  at  the  .same  time 
made  reductions  elsewhere  to  keep  ap- 
propriations below  the  Presidents 
budset 

Social  .security  benefits  were  hiked  hy 
15  percent  effective  January  1  as  a  r<-- 
."-ult  of  congressional  initiative.  Instead 
of  accepting:  the  President's  recommen- 
dation of  only  a  10-percent  increase  tl- 
fective  mid-1970.  the  Congress  notmc 
the  9.1  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  the  last  benefit  hike  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  help  individuals  liv- 
ing on  fixed  incomes.  The  15-pcrcent  v.\- 
crease  contained  in  legislation  I  co- 
sponsored  IS  being  financed  through  ex- 
isting surplus  in  the  social  security  trust 
fund,  with  no  increase  m  .social  .secur- 
ity taxes  or  the  tax  base.  I  look  for-ward 
to  the  Congre,ss  enacting  into  law  next 
.session  a  broad  social  security  reform 
bill. 

Pollution  control  received  a  big  boost 
as  a  result  of  congressional  determina- 
tion. Overcoming  the  administration 
recommendation  of  only  $214  million  for 
clean  water,  the  Congress  voted  $800 
million  to  close  the  funding  gap  between 
the  cited  need  and  the  actual  amount 
available  for  conunuing  the  national 
effort  to  protect  our  water.  A  number 
of  communities  in  the  24th  District  are 
either  awaiting  construction  grants 
from  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  or  are  expected  to 
submit  applications  shortly. 

Other  important  congressional  actions 
included  implementation  of  the  draft  lot- 
tery .system,  enactment  of  job.  railroad, 
and  mine  safety  legislation,  approval 
of  housing  legislation  aimed  at  prond- 
ing  more  low -income  and  mobile  housing 
opix)rtumtles.  increased  veterans  educa- 
tional benefits,  improvement  of  the  .-tu- 
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dent  loan  program,  and  House  passage 
of  drug  abuse  educational  assistance  leg- 
islation and  House  approval  of  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  direct  election  of  the 
President,  both  of  which  I  cosponsored. 

Congre.ss  appropriated  over  $13  mil- 
lion for  area  flood  control  and  navigation 
luojects.  Eleven  million  was  allocated 
lor  the  mammoth  Kaskaskla  River  nav- 
uation  project.  5229,000  for  the  multi- 
million-dollar Madison-St.  Clair  County 
interior  flood  control  project,  5500,000  to 
start  planning  on  new  navigation  locks 
for  Alton  Lock  26,  $1.5  million  for  main- 
tenance of  the  Mississippi  River  Channel, 
S3 1.000  for  completion  of  planning  of 
the  Wood  River  interior  flood  control 
project  and  SIO.OOO  to  study  the  Silver 
Creek  re.servoir  proposal. 

I'nfini.shed  busuiess  remains.  Vietnam 
.-till  faces  us.  Certainly  a  national  tragedy 
m  terms  of  lues  lost  and  dollars  spent, 
Vietnam  has  i)u.shed  back  the  efforts  to 
work  on  the  national  agenda  of  unfln- 
i-hed  tasks  With  disillusionment  over 
Vietnam,  the  American  people  are  de- 
manding a  reordering  of  national  priori- 
ties. High  on  the  list  is  further  efforts  to 
iJiotect  the  environment.  Air  and  water 
jiollution  and  inundation  from  solid 
waste  disposal  are  problems  growing  ever 
'.ir:ier  and  unless  an  unswerving  commit- 
ment Is  made  to  effectively  control  and 
;  educe  their  impact  we  surely  face  the 
1  nghtenlng  prospect  of  being  the  effluent 
-oLiety. 

Vietnam  has  also  disrupted  the  Amer- 
nan  economy.  The  cost  of  living  has 
.Miared.  Home  interest  rates  are  at  a  100- 
year  high,  the  co.st  of  es.sential  foods  has 
.  kyrocketi  d  by  13  percent  since  Jan- 
;ai->'  and  medical  costs  have  risen  by  over 
>.  percent  since  then.  Tlie  Government 
;.as  a  moral  oblii^ation  to  the  American 
1  cople  to  halt  this  inflation,  but  not 
t:irouRh  cutbacks  in  education,  environ- 
mental protection,  medical  research,  and 
other  .socially  important  programs. 

Vietnam  has  brought  about  demands 
for  draft  reform.  I  am  hopeful  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  hold 
l.earings  next  session  on  broad-scale  re- 
form. The  registrant's  right  to  legal 
counsel  during  classification  procedures 
and  tmlform  national  standards  for  local 
boards  are  two  points  which  should  be 
considered. 

The  lack  of  a  national  urban  policy 
continues  to  take  its  toll.  The  urban  con- 
dition looms  ever  larger  and  the  present 
piecemeal  approach  toward  urban  edu- 
cation, crime,  transportation,  housing, 
^^  elf  are,  employment,  pollution,  econom- 
u  development,  and  planning  encour- 
ages sprawl  and  the  distrubing  prospects 
01  a  widespread  urban  wasteland.  First 
of  all  there  must  be  a  national  commit- 
ment toward  doing  something  about  the 
problems  of  urban  America  whose  roots 
are  in  the  rural  environs.  In  other  words, 
rural  America  must  be  helped.  Second, 
that  commitment  must  reflect  a  recog- 
nition that  the  problems  are  interre- 
lated and  that  systematic,  coordinated 
efforts  at  all  levels  of  government  in 
concert  with  the  private  sector  must  be 
undertaken.  If  we  do  not  make  this  com- 
mitment and  implement  a  national  ur- 
ban policy  the   1970's  will  not  be  the 
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promised  decade  as  so  many  Americans 
hope. 

Foreign  policy  and  national  security 
issues  aside  from  Vietnam  still  confront 
us.  Peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  relations  with  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  a  solution  to  the 
whole  question  of  the  Far  East,  and  the 
role  of  Red  China,  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity, United  States-So\iet  relations 
and  arms  control  and  disarmament  are 
policy  issues  that  will  carry  ■well  into 
the  1970's  and  will  shape  the  landscape 
of  the  world  community  for  generations 
to  come. 

In  sum,  the  1970's  can  promise  hope 
and  peace.  But  It  Is  up  to  us  to  take  the 
first  step  toward  those  goals.  The  Con- 
gress, the  most  representative  legislative 
body  in  the  world,  reflects  the  American 
people's  concern  for  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives and  the  flrst  session  may  well 
be  the  start  of  a  long  journey  toward 
realizing  them. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SESAME  STREET 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  column  by  Jack  Gould,  television 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times  paying 
tribute  to  the  new  Sesame  Street  tele- 
vision program  for  preschool  children. 
The  article  which  also  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner  and 
Chronicle  follows: 

Thet  Junked  the  Norm  for  a  Pioneering 

CorRSE 

(By  Jack  Gould) 

New  York. — The  new  program  called 
"Sesame  Street"  understandably  and  de- 
servedly has  prompted  cheers  from  the  par- 
ents of  preschool  children.  With  high  pro- 
fessional skill  In  using  the  techniques  of 
television  to  woo  youngsters  into  an  aware- 
ness of  the  alphabet,  numbers,  healthy  social 
relationships,  lessons  In  logic  and  thoughtful 
behavior,  the  Children's  Television  Workshop 
has  embarked  on  a  six-month  experiment 
that  quite  conceivably  could  have  a  larger 
Influence  on  the  home  screen. 

With  the  Initial  support  of  Alan  Plfer, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the 
lively  and  attractive  Mrs.  Joan  Ganz  Cooney, 
executive  director  of  the  workshop,  quietly 
Junked  all  the  accepted  norms  of  video  and 
embarked  on  a  pioneering  course. 

Now  financed  to  the  tune  of  $8  million  over 
two  years,  with  $1  million  sensibly  set  aside 
to  evaluate  the  end  results,  the  workshop  set 
out  to  discover  what  was  a  public  TV  need 
from  the  social  and  educational  standpoint. 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  typed  TV  that 
Just  drifts  along  with  the  mob  In  hopes  of 
garnering  high  ratings  and  Income. 

"Sesame  Street."  daily  at  4  p.m.  on  Channel 
9,  KQED,  has  the  inherent  excitement  of  a 
Ijold  and  constructive  venture  aimed  at  as- 
certaining some  facts  about  the  wants  and 
Interests  of  preschoolers,  but  it  Is  with  a 
feeling  of  helpness  that  an  adult  tries  to  as- 
sess the  potential  Impact  of  the  children's 
tele'vlslon  workshop.  When  dealing  with  12 
million  prekindergarten  youngsters,  generali- 
zations simply  don't  worlk. 
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The  children  of  highly  educated  and 
affluent  parents  may  have  quite  a  different 
reaction  from  under-privileged  youngsters 
whose  mothers  and  fathers  may  have  diffi- 
culty in  reading.  And  each  child,  thank 
heaven,  is  a  precious  individual  whose  tastes 
and  preferences  may  vary  from  those  of  his 
peers. 

When  the  Educational  Testing  Service  In 
Princeton,  N.J.  completes  Its  analysis  In  the 
months  to  come,  "Sesame  Street"  may  prove 
to  be  far  more  than  an  unusual  television 
program.  On  a  large  scale,  the  country's  re- 
ward may  be  a  social  document  of  infinite 
value  In  education.  Were  the  goals  of  "Sesame 
Street"  to  be  duplicated  on  a  classroom  basis 
the  cost  would  run  upward  of  $3  billion,  the 
project  would  take  years  and  there  would 
never  be  enough  trained  teachers. 

What  Mrs.  Cooney  has  done  is  take  the 
mobile  appeal  of  television  and  adapt  It  to 
techniques  that  have  been  used  for  genera- 
tions in  books  for  preschoolers  And,  since  a 
whole  generation  of  viewers  has  grown  up  on 
commercials,  she  is  using  what  are.  in  effect. 
K[X)t  announcements  to  "sell"  numbers,  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  and  civilized  deportment 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  advertisers  em- 
ploy the  element  of  repetition  to  drive  home 
their  sales  messages. 

Interlarded  with  these  segments  are  short 
film  sequences  illustrating  the  beginning  of 
all  kinds  of  life,  from  a  wobbly  calf  to  a  new 
baby;  how  milk  reaches  the  supermarket; 
the  difference  between  big,  bigger  and  big- 
gest; the  distinction  of  going  around, 
through,  under  or  over  an  object,  and  catchy 
tunes  of  pertinency. 

The  program  is  rather  clearly  Intended  for 
the  under-privileged  child  whose  family  can- 
not afford  private  nurseries,  though  it  Is  also 
being  shown  in  publicly  operated  daycare 
centers.  The  use  of  a  cast  of  blacks  and 
whites  Is  one  of  its  most  attractive  features. 
Children  are  the  true  mobility  of  interracial 
tolerance:  theirs  Is  the  rapport  of  honest  in- 
dividualism— and  "Sesame  Street"  will  warm 
the  hearts  of  all  those  who  believe  such  an 
accord  should  be  started  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment. 

Whatever  the  long-range  ramifications  of 
"Sesame  Street" — and  its  usefulness  wUl  be 
seriously  impaired  If  kindergartens  and  early 
grade  schools  do  not  follow  through  on  Its 
lead — Mrs.  Cooney  and  her  associates,  along 
with  the  funding  organizations  (the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education)  may 
yet  do  commercial  broadcasting  a  formidable 
favor. 

It  Is  disgraceful  that  the  commercial  net- 
works have  callously  neglected  the  wants  of 
the  young,  that  their  standards  have  been 
dictated  by  what  would  attract  advertising 
support,  and  that  no  top  policy-making  ex- 
ecutive is  expressly  charged  with  the  design 
of  programs  for  the  young.  And  what  goes  for 
young  people  Is  also  applicable  to  adults. 

The  tedious  cliche  of  "gU-lng  the  people 
what  they  want"  Is  ill-suited  to  the  1970s. 
The  amorphous  public  does  not  and  cannot 
imtlate;  it  can  only  respond.  It  Is  to  the 
dedicated  craftsman  that  the  public  looks 
for  fresh  Ideas,  Innovations  and  awareness  of 
unfulfilled  pleasures.  To  suggest  that  leader- 
ship belongs  to  the  pyopulace  is  folly;  leader- 
ship belongs  to  those  eager  for  and  trained  In 
its  attainment.  John  Doe  Is  not  a  playwright, 
a  producer,  an  actor  or  a  visionary  impre- 
sario; he  wants  to  be  shown  what  he  may 
have  missed,  not  be  asked  what  Is  missing.  In 
politics,  perhaps,  one  can  poll  voters  on  what 
they  want;  in  theater,  you  don't  make  a  sur- 
vey in  advance  of  the  season. 

The  term  "mass  medium"  is  a  misnomer. 
Any  mass  Is  composed  of  Infinitely  diverse 
groups  a  pool  of  different  interests,  and  It  l£ 
only  to  the  broadcaster  that  one  can  look  for 
recognition  of  Its  complex  composition.  Try- 
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ing  to  pleaae  30  million  pereons  all  the  time 
la  ludlcroua. 

■•3«eame  Street"  happen*  to  be  directed  at 
pre-schoolera  and  they  deeerve  every  hour 
thAt  cameo  their  way.  But  what  a  true  of 
them  Is  alao  trae  af  another  group  where 
substantive  entertainment  is  ooncemed, 
poet-schoolers 


TRADE   WITH   RED  CHINA   AND  A 
CHRISTIAN   CREDO 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  23.  1969 
Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker.  Uie  recent 
announcement  that  the  President  and 
his  State  Department  unilaterally  .sanc- 
tion trade  with  Communist  China  can 
only  be  interpreted  a.s  a  national  -trade 
with  the  enemy  '  foremn  policy 

Gram  and  i,'oods,  produced  by  Chine.se 
slave  laJoor.  will  undei-pnce  all  US  ^oods 
m  forewn  trade 

This  new  'soft  on  communism  '  policy 
by  the  administration  may  deliver  husje 
proflus  to  the  mtemational  IndustrialisUs 
and  capitalists,  but  must  be  considered 
a  disgrace  to  every  American  who 
cherushes  his  liberty  and  the  perpetration 
of  his  country. 

Many  Americans  think  we  are  flKhtinti 
communism.  At  least  our  fighting  men 
and  their  loved  ones  are  led  to  believe  we 
are  m  South  Vietnam  m  the  interest  of 
national  security. 

It  IS  ironic  that  our  national  security 
IS  threatened  m  Asia  but  Is  not  endan- 
gered by  a  Communist  dictator  In  Cubu 
90  miles  off  our  coast. 

Red  China  is  an  enemy.  The  Lnited 
States  fought  Red  China  in  a  United  Na- 
tions oruanization  war  in  Korea.  That 
war  continue.-,.  There  is  no  peace,  nor 
even  a  iormal  cessation  of  hosUllties. 
On:v  a  shaky  cease-fire  exists,  and  that 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Communists  The 
United  States  continues  to  suffer  casual- 
ties in  tiiat  Red  war 

How  can  we  be  flghtmg  communism 
abroad,  when  Communists  in  the  United 
States  ol  America  enjoy  full  -constitu- 
tional rights  .'  The  Red  .American  works 
m  defense  plants,  teaches  our  children, 
occupies  our  pulpits,  and  raptures  our 
institutions  of  higher  leaniing  as  sanc- 
tuaries 

How  can  our  pe»ple  be  told  we  fight 
communism  while  Communist  dlcUtor- 
shlps  are  diplomatically  recognized,  and 
rnainum  embassies  here  in  Washington, 
DC  ' 

Some   compromise    with    lommunism, 
just  as  they  compromise  on  Christianity 
The  Second  Epistle  of  John.  10th  and 
nth  verses  read. 

If  there  -ome  any  unto  you.  and  bring  not 
tbia  drjctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your 
hou£e.  neither  bid  him  God  speed:  For  he 
that  blddeth  him  CKxl  speed  \b  partAKer  uf 
hlfl  evil  de«<ls 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  recent  new.s  ar- 
ticles taken  from  the  Washington  Star, 
and  the  Post  foUowmg  my  remarks: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A   Christian    c'kido     In   the   Wobds   or 
RICHARD   M    Nixon 
(By  Richard  M    Nixon  I 
(NoTE.-Mr>8t  ill!  Uidted  States  Presldenta 
have   been    tleeply    rellKlous   men.   and   their 
faith  niui  invariably  grown  on  oaaumlng  the 
burdens  of  the  highest  office   Thla  la  an  arti- 
cle, baaed  entirely  on  Prealdent  NUon's  own 
speechee  and   writings,  complied  by   Roland 
Ciammon    It  appears  In  hU  new  book.     All 
BelieveiB  Are  Brothers"  ( Doubleday  ) .  i 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  our  great- 
est American  phlloeopher.  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson, wrote; 

I  say  the  real  and  permanent  grandeur 
of  theee  United  State*  muat  be  their  religion. 
Otherwise  there  la  no  real  and  permanent 
grandeur  " 

As  a  life-long  Quaker  and  church-going 
CUnsUan.  I  deeply  believe  thoee  Emersonian 
sentiments  ivre  truer  today  than  In  his  own 
Ume.  The  principal  challenge  for  us  all  la: 
Have  we  the  moral  drive  and  the  spiritual 
resouicee  to  take  charge  of  our  destiny  once 
again,  to  regain  the  momentum  and  the 
International  leadership  tliat  was  ours  after 
our  victories  in  World  War  I?  I  believe  we 
have 

Both  as  a  believing  Quaker  and  as  .Amer- 
ica's 37lh  President.  I  am  determined  to 
prove  that  we  have  such  God-given  resources 
as  individuals  and  as  a  people.  My  Quaker 
upbringing  lOid  my  reUglous  experience  In 
the  Society  of  Friends  strengthen  me  today 
OS  they  have  in  the  paat.  My  Christian  creed 
includes  the  noble  insight  of  Quaker  founder 
George  Pox-  Ther*  U  that  of  God  in  every 
man,"  ;uid  therefore  every  man  the  world 
iuound— regardless  of  hla  race  or  religion  or 
color   or   culture— merits   my   respect. 

The  gradual  aboUtlon  of  slavery  in  the 
Eugllsb-speaklng  world  and  the  global  spreiid 
of  the  peace  movement  have  been  concrete 
results  .>!  Quaker  preaching  and  practice. 
.uui  I  .im  pledged  to  pursue  these  perfect 
ends  with  aJl  my  might  Above  all.  In  my 
personal  pruver  life  as  in  rny  public  day.  I 
believe  in  Gods  Inner  light"  (as  we  Quakers 
call  !t)  .tnd  today  as  President  of  the  United 
3tau-s  I  pray  for  the  cUvine  guidance  m  my 
everv  decision,  word  and  d.iUy  need 

Fur  we  Ainencans  --e  embarked  upt  n  a 
^•reat  .tdventurt  a  aemajaOlug  voyai,;e  from 
which  there  rup  be  no  turning  back  F't 
better  or  worse,  the  future  of  mankind  de- 
pends on  how  we  .ts  a  nation  manage  the 
trusteeship  of  ptpwer  which  has  been  placed 
In  our  hands  Prom  the  beglnidng.  Implicit 
In  the  whole  American  adventure  has  been 
the  sense  that  we  were  building  a  nation,  not 
lor  ourselves  alone,  but  .ls  a  tieacon  to  man- 
khid,  I  land  that  held  the  hope  and  promise 
of  the  ralntHiw 

Mare  than  ever  before  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  need  such  a  beacon  and  such  a 
hope  But  they  no  longer  ;(X)k  to  the  United 
States  i*  the  unquestioned  champion  of  free- 
dom and  progress  The  American  right  to 
leadership  Is  In  queetlon  and  this  Is  a  chal- 
;en^:e  we  must  meet. 

To  meet  it  we  must  take  new  courage: 
courage  to  tjrow.  courage  to  change,  cour- 
age to  lead  once  ,\galn  There  are  hazards  in 
such  a  course  and  there  are  hardships.  But 
we  must  embrace  them.  Por  a  nation's  ener- 
gies do  not  thrive  !n  a  vacuum.  Nations  and 
individuals  need  challenge;  they  need  to 
have  their  strength  te.sted  In  order  to  dis- 
cover their  .-each  .ind  suylng  p<jwer 

The  world  Is  undergoing  a  storm  of 
change  that  alTects  all  peoples  and  all  socie- 
ties iuid  we  in  this  country  are  In  the  eye  of 
this  :-,oclai  hurricane  How  we  direct  our  Uvea 
.ind  ovir  national  fortunes  to  the  months  and 
years  Just  ahead  will  determine  our  coun- 
try s  future  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 
We  have  the  manpower  and  the  material 
orces  to  enter  now  on  the  greatest  period 
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of  growth  any  nation  has  ever  known.  The 
question  Is  whether  we  have  the  will  and  the 
moral  drive  to  take  charge  of  our  destiny 
once  again.  We  have  lost  some  of  our  vigor 
and  some  of  our  confidence.  Only  If  theee 
are  rettored  can  we  meet  our  moment  In  his- 
tory: only  true  religion  can  help  each  one  of 
ua  restore  them. 

Por  generations,  America  was  a  new  nation 
In  an  old  world.  Suddenly  we  have  become 
an  old  nation  in  a  new  world.  We  are  ,i 
battle-scarred  veteran,  and  the  young  coun- 
tries are  looking  us  over.  They  want  to  know 
If  >ve  still  have  those  qualities  that  have 
made  ua  great.  I  say  we  have,  and  this  la  the 
time  to  prove  It.  This  Is  a  testing  time  for 
Americans. 

We  face  enormous  tasks,  both  at  homf 
and  abroad.  In  a  sense,  these  are  extension 
of  one  another.  Abro«d,  we  must  bring  peace 
to  a  warring  world,  at  home,  we  must  brlni: 
peace  to  warring  society.  Abroad,  we  must 
bridge  the  gulfs  between  the  have  and  have- 
not  nations;  at  home,  we  must  bridge  the 
gulfs  between  the  have  and  have-not  parts  of 
our  own  population.  Both  at  home  and 
abr  ind  we  must  break  down  the  racial  bar- 
riers that  set  man  against  man.  These  chal- 
lenges, foreign  and  domestic,  must  be  met 
at  the  same  time.  Por  unless  we  win  peaci- 
abrosul,  whatever  progress  we  make  at  home 
could  go  up  in  the  smoke  of  a  disaster  envel- 
oping the  entire  planet  Unless  we  win  peac. 
at  home,  we  will  loee  the  respect  of  the  world 
and    >ur  rlj^htful  place  In  It 

Our  message  to  the  people  of  the  world 
l3  iind  must  be  one  of  hope  and  assurance 
We  must  declare  that  there  Is  a  way  to  cast 
off  the  shackles  that  have  crippled  mankind; 
we  must  insist  that  the  conditions  of  life  in 
most  of  the  world  today  can  be  changed. 
And  we  must  carry  this  message  even  more 
with  deeds  than  with  words. 

Our  government  represents  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  It  must  also  speak  1 1 
the  i)eople  of  the  world — Just  as  our  who:e 
.society  must.  But  unless  we  can  sp>eak  confi- 
dently and  proudly,  unless  we  can  speaK 
from  a  platform  of  social  order  and  soclu: 
progress  at  home,  we  cannot  expect  our 
words  to  get  a  hearing  abroad. 

There  are  r^reat  :asks  ahead — and  croat 
goals  to  reuch  Fortunately,  we  have  the  tools 
to  work  with  Man's  resource  of  will  Is  the 
greatest  natural  resource  the  world  possesses 
No  energy  source  tapped  by  science  will  evor 
be  a  substitute  for  human  will  power.  Wht;i 
driven  bv  a  .^ense  of  necessity,  a  sense  t 
survival,  men  and  nations  can  perform 
monumental  tasks,  and  they  can  overccn-.e 
.seemingly  impossible  obstacles. 

If  -America  Is  to  be  true  to  Its  destiny,  tr\n' 
to  Its  future,  true  to  its  promise,  we  mu.-t 
restore  the  sense  of  a  driving  dream.  The 
.American  dream  has  been  one  of  extra- 
ordinary pxjwer — precisely  because  It  Is  rooted 
In  the  innermost  strivings  of  man's  spirit  :: 
was  R.ilph  Waldo  Emerson  who  said  "I  si;  s; 
'he  infinitude  •>{  the  private  man"  To  n'- 
lease  these  enereie?  and  develop  these  :'  - 
hrvlte  p«jtentlals  is  the  continuing  challeiit:e 
of  .America. 

Without  God's  help,  we  will  surely  fall:  but 
with  God's  help,  we  shall  surely  succeed.  I 
all  people  everywhere,  the  long  dark  mijl^* 
for  America  Is  about  to  end  The  time  hn- 
cume  for  us  to  leave  the  valley  of  despii'.r 
.md  climb  the  mountain  so  that  we  may  m^ 
the  glory  of  the  dawn  a  new  day  for  .Amer- 
ica, and  a  new  dawn  for  peace  and  Ireedoiu 
In  the  world 

(Prom   the  Washington  Post.  Dec    :iO,   1969] 

Ui'rrED  States  Relaxes  Ban  on  Chin*  Trade 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

The  United  States  took  Its  largest  "small 

step"  In  19  years  yesterday  to  relax  Its  em- 
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b&rgo  on  trade  with  Communist  China  that 
was  impoeed  to  try  to  "Isolate"  that  nation. 

President  Nixon  approved,  and  the  State 
Department  announced,  the  first  easing  of 
ihe  trade  ban  that  goes  beyond  token  relaxa- 
tions. The  core  of  the  embargo  Is  retained, 
however,  forbidding  direct  U.S.  trade  with 
China 

The  changes,  effective  Monday,  are: 

Foreign  subsidiaries  of  American-owned 
nrms  will  now  be  permitted  to  engage  in 
trade  wlUi  China  on  non-strategic  Items. 

A  U.S.  firm's  subsidiary  in  Canada,  or 
Europe,  for  example,  can  sell  trucks  or  radios 
or  razor  blades  to  China,  and  buy  from  it 
soybeans  or  tungsten  or  spices. 

Restrictions  are  eliminated  that  now  re- 
quire U.S.  firms  or  banks  engaged  In  "third- 
country  trade  "  to  obtain  certificates  of  origin 
where  goods  or  commodities  are  of  "presump- 
tive Chinese  origin"  (to  distinguish,  say, 
between  goods  produced  mainland  In  China 
and  Hong  Kong).  Such  goods  produced  in 
mainland  require  origin  certificates  to  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  This  change 
IS  to  Improve  the  competitive  position  of 
American    firms    In    foreign    trade. 

The  $100  limit  Is  removed  on  purchases 
of  Chinese  goods  by  Americans  for  non- 
commercial use.  and  the  requirement  is 
ended  to  limit  such  Imports  to  "accompanied 
baggage."  This  makes  It  far  easier  for  Amer- 
ican tourists,  museums  or  art  collectors  to 
import  Chinese  products  for  their  own  use, 
but  not  for  resale. 

State  Department  press  ofiQcer  Robert  J. 
McCloskey  described  the  triple  actio«i8  as  "a 
small  step — not  a  great  leap  forward."  These 
changes,  he  said,  bear  out  the  expressed  de- 
sire of  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
to  take  actions  that  "we  hope  would  improve 
relations  with  Communist  China." 

TWO    POINTS    STRESSED 

For  delicate  diplomatic  reasons,  McCloskey 
stressed  two  explanatory  points: 

The  new  trade  relaxations  are  "strictly 
unilateral  and  are  not  related  to  recent  War- 
saw contacts  with  Communist  Chinese  rep- 
resentatives," he  said. 

Also.  "This  should  not  In  any  way  be  con- 
strued  to  relate   to  SIno-Sovlet  problems." 

The  reference  to  Warsaw  was  designed  to 
.show  that  the  trade  decisions  were  not  in- 
spired by.  or  tied  to.  the  new  prospect  of  re- 
suming a  pattern  of  U.S.-Chlnese  diplomatic 
talks. 

On  Dec.  11,  Walter  J.  Stoessel  Jr.,  U.S. 
Ambassador  In  Warsaw,  and  China's  Charge 
d'AfTalres.  Lei  Yang,  held  the  first  of  these 
talks  In  nearly  two  years,  after  China  broke 
off  a  series  of  134  meetings  in  Geneva  and 
Warsaw  that  helped  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  normal  diplomatic  relations. 
Formal  relations  were  broken,  and  the  U.S. 
trade  embargo  imposed,  after  the  Commu- 
nists. In  1949,  gained  power. 

The  ambiguous  disclaimer  that  the  U.S. 
trade  decision  has  any  relationship  to  "Slno- 
Soviet  problems  ■  was  intended  to  reassure 
the  Soviet  Union  The  Kremlin  has  been 
openlv  suspicious  that  the  United  States  may 
attempt  to  exploit  Soviet-Chinese  border 
tensions  bv  acting  with  China  against  Soviet 
interests.  China,  m  turn,  regularly  accuses 
the  United  States  of  engaging  In  "collusion" 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  .seeking  to  disassociate  the  U.S. 
action  from  direct  relationship  to  the  Amer- 
ican-Chinese talks  in  Warsaw,  McCloskey 
said.  "It  does  fit  into  the  political  desire  to 
improve  relations  with  Communist  China 
and  we  hope  this  will  prove  to  be  true." 

Secretary  Rogers  for  months  has  taken 
the  lead  Inside  the  Nixon  administration  to 
get  approval  of  the  trade  relaxation  meas- 
ures. The  relaxation  encountered  some  oppo- 
sition from  the  most  conservative  elements 
Inside  the  administration,  but  the  President 
and  his  national  security  adviser,  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  concurred. 
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REACTION    IN    TAIPEI 

Unsurprisingly,  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
government  on  Taiwan,  informed  in  advance, 
did  not  support  the  decision,  its  ambassador 
here,  Chow  Shu-kal,  said  after  a  call  at  the 
State  Department  yesterday  that  his  nation 
has  serious  misgivings  about  the  new  U.S. 
policy. 

In  Taiwan's  capital,  Taipei,  a  government 
spokesman,  when  asked  yesterday  for  com- 
ment about  the  U.S.-Chlnese  contact  at  War- 
saw, said  "to  believe  that  the  holding  of 
talks  with  the  Chinese  Communists  could 
ease  world  tensions  is  sheer  wishful  think- 
ing." He  cautioned  non-Communist  nations 
"not  (to)  play  Into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
Communists." 

For  years  many  of  the  leading  Chinese 
specialists  in  the  United  States  have  urged 
total  abandonment  of  the  U.S.  trade  embargo 
and  yesterday's  announcement  stops  far  short 
of  that.  U.S.  officials  said  yesterday  that  they 
have  no  way  of  estimating  what  the  trade 
consequences  will  be  of  the  new  decision, 
partly  because  there  is  no  assurance  of 
China's  reaction  to  it. 

TRAVEL    CURBS    EASED 

However  China  reacts,  U.S.  officials  said  pri- 
vately, the  new  action,  even  though  limited, 
marks  an  Important  move  away  from  the 
concept  of  trying  to  "isolate"  China.  Until 
now,  the  U.S.  policy  shift  was  almost  wholly 
symbolic.  In  July,  the  United  States  permit- 
ted Americans  to  bring  home  up  to  $100 
worth  of  goods  produced  in  mainland  China, 
and  eased  restrictions  on  professionals  to 
travel  there.  But  China  made  no  move  to 
ease  Its  admission  of  Americans. 

One  Immediate  enthusiast  for  yesterday's 
announcement  was  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.).  a  collector  of  oriental 
art. 


'485  DAYS  IN  MAJDANEK,"  BY 
JERZY  KWIATKOWSKI 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  American  society  to  the  recently 
published  book  in  the  Polish  language 
about  German  death  camps  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

This  is  a  diary  of  an  American  of 
Polish  descent.  Dr.  Jerzy  Kwiatkowski, 
entitled  "485  Days  in  Majdanek." 

In  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
critics,  this  book  by  Jerzy  Kwiatkowski 
constitutes  the  most  accurately  docu- 
mented and  objective  source  of  basic 
facts  about  concentration  camps.  Pre- 
senting without  prejudice  one  of  his- 
tory's most  depressing  periods,  this  work 
by  Kwiatkowski  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
serious  warning  against  inhuman  devas- 
tation, caused  by  exuberant  totalitarian 
chauvinism. 

The  author,  a  doctor  of  law,  reserve 
ofiBcer  before  the  war.  and  a  member 
of  the  Polish  underground — Armja  Kra- 
jowa — during  the  occupation,  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  German  language.  Is 
an  imusuaUy  bright,  intelligent  and  ob- 
jective observer.  Though  he  himself  was 
a  prisoner,  he  describes  the  incidents  as 
would  an  observer  rather  than  a  partici- 
pant. He  does  not  make  any  efforts  to 
dramatize  his  experiences,  writing  with 
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the  sincere  objectivism  of  a  chronicler. 
On  a  few  hundred  pages,  only  a  few 
times  does  he  allow  his  personal  feelings 
and  emotions  to  show.  However,  he  de- 
scribes in  a  very  detailed  maimer  many 
common  moments  of  life,  which  normally 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning,  but 
which  grew  to  matters  of  life  and  death 
in  camp  conditions. 

The  author  attains  a  high  level  of 
objectivism  in  his  characterization,  not 
only  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  but  also  the 
SS  men  and  other  minor  camp  ofBcials, 
many  of  whom  were  often  especially 
"imported"  Nazi  criminals.  Because  of 
the  author's  complete  lack  of  dramatiza- 
tion, and  thanks  to  his  total  of  objec- 
tivism, the  concentration  camp  appears 
in  all  its  Dantesque  terror. 

In  this  book,  more  than  in  others  con- 
cerned with  the  same  topic,  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  camps  the  Nazis  wanted  not 
only  to  destroy  the  prisoner  physically, 
but  also  to  strip  him  of  £iU  his  human 
feelings  and  reactions,  to  change  him 
into  a  thoughtless  animal.  The  author 
points  out  this  cruel  treachery  of  the 
Nazis,  who  put  the  execution  of  these 
goals  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of 
the  prisoners.  And,  in  fact,  many  con- 
centration camp  prisoners  were  faced 
with  the  alternatives  of  either  being 
beaten,  or  perhaps  killed,  or  to  beat  and 
torture  another  creature  as  miserable  as 
himself  who  never  did  anyone  any  harm 
at  all. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  tone  of  this 
camp  drama: 

After  15  minutes  comes  the  command, 
"Arbeitskommando  formieren"  ("form  a 
work  detail"),  and  then  to  our  great  shock, 
we  notice  that  near  the  bell  on  the  pole 
bancs  that  Jew  In  uniform.  Those  ttan'img 
the  closest  were  told  that  he  had  been  hung 
for  attempting  to  escape,  while  actually  he 
had  fallen  asleep  in  some  corner  while  work- 
ing at  building  barracks  inside  Postenkatte 
and  had  not  returned  to  the  field  for  din- 
ner.—p.  167. 

And  further : 

■Researchers  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  called 
Bifo,  are  martyrs  of  their  own  Faith.  They 
are  imprisoned  only  because  their  inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Scripture  does  not  agree 
with  the  basic  concepts  of  the  national- 
socialistic  structure.  Every  six  months  they 
are  called  to  the  camp  administration  office 
where  they  are  presented  with  a  declaration 
to  sign,  in  which  they  deny  their  Faith 
From  the  accounts  of  Hessl  and  some  Kapos, 
I  know,  that  m  no  concentration  camp  did 
any  Bifo  sign  this  declaration,  thanks  to 
which,  supposedly,  he  would  have  gained  his 
freedom  .  .  .  Because  ol  this  steadfastness 
the  Bifo  are  held  in  high  regard  even  by 
the  SS.— p.  339. 

Finally,  an  interesting  observation  by 
Kwiatkowski  referring  to  his  unpreju- 
diced description  of  instances  of  really 
human  SS-men  and  good  Kapos : 

From  my  thoughts  I  absolutely  do  not  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  SS  are  angels  and 
the  fellow  prisoners  scoundrels.  But  the  hate 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  camp  system  de- 
pended on  the  fact,  how  often  the  SS  left 
the  chlcancery  of  everyday  baiting  and  poi- 
soning of  life  to  some  of  the  characters 
among  the  prisoners — p.  464. 

The  author  spent  485  days  in  Majda- 
nek. after  which  he  was  transferred  to 
Oswiecim — Auschwitz — and      later      to 
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Sachsenhausen:  he  was  Anally  freed  by 
the  Americans  on  May  3.  1945.  after 
spending  2  years  in  concentration  camps 
He  was  often  beaten,  .suffered  prolonged 
starvation,  and  suffered  typhoid  fever 
In  spite  of  tl.is,  he  not  only  did  not 
break  down  but — as  is  evident  in  every 
sentence  of  the  diarv' — retained  a  per- 
it'Ci  p.<\ch:c  and  mental  balance  and 
did  not  lose  faith  m  man  or  the  ability 
to  correctly  judk?p  human  ethics. 

The  book  by  Kwiatkow.-ki  '.s  definitely 
an  invaluable  document,  which  will  be  a 
source  of  excellent  information  to  his- 
torians 

TliouBh  others  have  related  to  the 
same  subject.  Kwiatkowski's  work  de- 
.scnbes  in  the  most  thorough  detail  to 
date  the  murder  at  Majdanek  of  18,000 
Jews  on  November  3.  1943  For  this  rea- 
.son.  this  book  has  evoked  interest  among 
world  Jewish  organizations. 

I  strongly  recommend  this  book  as  one 
of  the  most  thorough  accounts  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  his  fellow  man 


TOWARD  PEACE  WITH  JUSTICE 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  TTiE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  December  22.  1969 

Mrs  DWYER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. December  2.  the  House  approved 
House  Re.sohition  613.  entitled  "Toward 
Peace  with  Justice  in  Vietnam."  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  re.solution.  I  voted  to  ap- 
prove It.  I  did  so  for  several  reasons,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

Because  I  believe  that  the  President, 
as  the  constitutional  officer  with  primary 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  and  direction  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  deserves  maximum  imderstand- 
iiig  and  suppoit  from  the  Congress  so 
long  as  his  policies  are  designed  t.:i  .  r.d 
the  destructive  and  co.stly  war  in  Viet- 
nam ; 

Because  I  believe  that  the  Presid.nt 
is  genuinely  committed  to  peace  in  Viet- 
nam , 

Because  I  believe  tiiat  the  President's 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  already 
produced  signiflcaiit  results,  especially  in 
terms  of  troop  withdrawals,  the  den- 
tin id  lialt  in  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  greater  restraint  in  the  con- 
duct of  ofTensive  operations  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  speedup  m  equipping  S'juth 
Vietnamese  forces  to  defend  themselves. 
and  his  resi.^tance  of  pressures  to  escalate 
the  war: 

And  because  the  resolution  itself  is  a 
positive  expression  of  goals  which  I  be- 
lieve most  of  our  people  share  for  Viet- 
nam:   Peace  and  self-determination. 

With  regard  to  the  rule  under  which 
we  considered  this  resolution.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  should  state  that  I  voted  for  an 
open  rule,  rather  than  the  closed  rule, 
because  of  my  conviction  that  on  legis- 
lation of  this  importance  the  House 
should  be  encouraged  to  consider  every 
aspect  of  the  subject  and  permitted  to 
vote  on  proposed  amendments  Indeed, 
had  an  open  rule  prevailed  and  had  the 
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House  considered  amendments,  the  final 
action  on  the  resolution  would  have  car- 
ried substantially  greater  conviction  and 
meaning. 

It  has  been  noted  by  many  of  our 
colleagues  that  House  Re.solution  613  is 
a  simple,  straightforward,  to-the-polnt 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  House.  I 
believe  this  is  true.  But  the  very  fact 
of  Its  brevity  and  simplicity  necessarily 
introduces  an  element  of  ambiguity 
which,  in  the  light  of  future  events,  could 
lend  to  possible  misinterpretations  of 
what  the  House  or  its  individual  Mem- 
bers leally  intended  to  accomplish  with 
the  resolution. 

Consequently,  Mr  Sjx'aker,  in  addition 
to  my  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
led  me  to  cospon.sor  and  vote  for  House 
Resolution  eL'l,  I  Ijelieve  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  state  the  quahficatioios  which  ac- 
compiiny  my  .--upport  of  the  resolution. 

First,  approval  of  the  resolution  does 
not  imply — to  me — any  kind  of  constitu- 
tional sanction  to  the  undeclared  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  resolution  Is  intended  to 
help  end  the  war.  not  to  endow  it  with 
a  legal  status  it  does  not  and  should  not 
have. 

Second,  approval  of  the  resolution 
must  not  be  interpreted — so  far  as  my 
vote  IS  concerned — as  providing  advance 
approval  of  any  step  which  would  tend 
to  escalate,  widen,  or  prolong  the  war 
m  Vieti^.am:  agam.  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  is  to  encourage  U.S.  etlorts  to 
end  the  war 

Third,  approval  of  the  resolution  does 
not  mean  that  I  necessarily  approve  of 
every  aspect  of  present  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam:  I  have,  for  instance, 
long  been  urging  that  the  United  States 
take  a  strong  initiative,  either  directly 
or  through  the  Paris  negotiations,  to 
brina  about  a  cease  fire,  mutually  ob- 
.served  .ind  enforced  under  international 
supervision — a  move  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  made  m  any  convincing  way. 

In  summary,  .Mr  Speaker,  my  vote  for 
the  resolution  is  intended  exclusively  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  President  Nixon  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  to  stop  the  killing  ;uid  destruc- 
tion there,  and  to  resolve  the  issues  by 
other  than  military  means. 
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EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  U  S  GIFT 
OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  THE  HAILE 
SEl-ASSIE  I  UNIVERSITY 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  BRADETMAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  observe  that  this  week  marks 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  an  important 
day  In  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Ethiopia  in  the  field 
of  education 

On  December  18  1961.  .in  the  crotir.ds 
of  Guenet  Leul  Palace  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty Haile  Selassie  I  donated  his  an- 
cestral home  to  the  Haile  Selassie  I  Uni- 
versity. 

At  the  convocation  ceremonies,  the 
Honorable   J.    Wayne   Fredericks,    then 


Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  lor 
African  Affairs,  read  a  message  from 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  which  ex- 
pres,sed  best  wishes  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  and  himself  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  great  "Founder's  Day  ' 
Mr.  Fredericks  also  made  the  announce- 
ment of  the  US.  offer  of  US$100,000  in 
scholarships  to  the  new  univer.sity. 

The  gift  of  up  to  US$100,000  will  make 
[xissible  4-year  .scholarships  for  about  12.5 
Ethiopian  students  in  teacher  educatio:: 
and  about  25  students  from  other  Afri- 
can countries  in  such  fields  as  teache: 
education,  agriculture,  and  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Kennedy's 
message  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  on  this 
occa.sion  follows: 

Nothing  evidences  more  clearly  the  faith 
of  a  nation  In  Us  own  fiitxire  and  in  the 
future  of  freedom  everywhere  than  Its  crea- 
tion of  a  ?reat  university.  For  a  great  un:- 
verslty  can  stlnnulate  those  Ideas  and  '.n- 
slghts  and  :nventlons  that  service  not  only 
Its  own  nation  but  all  mankind  In  the  e.s- 
tabUshment  of  your  first  national  univer- 
sity, to  which  you  have  given  your  honored 
name  and  ancestral  palace  and  grounds,  your 
nation  has  k'lven  new  evidence  of  this  faith 

Through  Halle  Selassie  I  University,  Ethio- 
pia will  have  a  greater  place  in  the  interna- 
tlonal  common  market  of  educational,  sci- 
entific and  cultural  affairs.  This  world-wide 
common  market  offers,  I  believe,  man's  bes- 
hope  of  international  understanding  and 
peace 

The  University  will  also  be  the  capstone  r : 
your  nation's  educational  system,  from  the 
early  grades  to  the  level  of  graduate  studle- 
Such  an  Institution  can  exert  great  force  f^  : 
progress  throughout  all  levels  of  an  educa- 
tional system.  In  this  way  it  will  help  de- 
velop the  human  resources  on  which  everv 
nation  must  ultimately  depend  for  Its  fulle--' 
economic  and  rocial  development 

On  the  I'ccaslon  of  "Founder's  Day,"  aiui 
your  presentation  of  the  palace  and  ground- 
to  the  people  of  Ethiopia  for  the  unlversif. 
I  have  the  privilege  of  expressing  warm 
friendship  and  cordial  best  wishes  on  beha:: 
of  my  country  and  for  myself  In  marking  .i 
new  commitment  to  the  power  of  educatli/ii 
to  assist  not  only  national  development  but 
the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing In  all  Africa  and  throughout  'he 
world,  this  day  may  well  be  historic  even  in 
Ethiopia's  ancient  traditions.  We  view  the 
event  with  satisfaction  for  having  a  share 
of  participation,  through  agencies  of  our 
government  and  through  private  universities 
and  foundations,  as  well  as  through  the  rolo 
Dr  Bentley  will  play  in  helping  to  bring  the 
institution  Into  being  We  hold  great  hope 
for  long  and  fruitful  service  by  Halle  Selas- 
sie I  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  In;: 
text  of  the  inaugural  speech  delivered  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty  Haile  Selassie  I. 
[From  the  Voice  of  Ethiopi.i,  Dec.   18,   19611 

Hmlk  Selassie  University  Inaucirated  py 
Emperor 

His  Imperial  Majesty  H.ule  -"^ela-^sie  I  inau- 
gurated here  this  morning  the  Haile  Selassie 
I  University  .\i  an  impressive  ceremony  .it- 
tended  by  cabinet  ministers,  high  rankl:ig 
I'lvU  and  mUltary  olSrials.  hundreds  of  edv.- 
catlonists  and  a  i.irge  crowd  of  .students.  The 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  I.iwns  of  the 
Ouennete  I.eul  Palace  which  His  Majesty  the 
Enioeror  ha-s  graciously  donated  to  the  newly- 
founded  University. 

The  Inauguration  ceremony  began  with  in- 
vocation prayers  by  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
led  by  His  Holiness  Abuna  Ba.<.illos,  Patriarch 
of  Ethiopia  In  a  short  address  from  the 
throne  His  Imperial  Majesty,  dressed  in  gab- 
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ardine  uniform  bedecked  with  medals,  for- 
mally announced  the  handing  over  of  the 
Ouennete  Leul  Palace  to  the  University.  H.E, 
At-o  YUma  Deressa.  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
University,  thanked  the  Emperor  "for  the 
magnificent  gift  of  Your  Home  Palace  to  the 
people  of  Ethiopia"  and  said  "this  splendid 
gift  is  an  excellent  example  of  Your  Imperial 
Majesty's  lasting  faith  and  valiant  struggle 
in  the  cause  of  education  for  more  than  three 
decades.  It  Is  a  crowning  gesture  for  the 
long  record  of  achievement  and  the  vision 
with  which  Your  Imperial  Majesty  sponsored 
and  advanced  modern  education  In  Ethio- 
pia— a  lasting  symbol  of  benevolence  and  en- 
lightened leadership." 

HE  Ato  Yilma  Deressa  assured  His  Impe- 
rial Majesty  that  "this  historic  place  will  be 
preserved,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a  re- 
minder of  Your  Imperial  Majesty's  generosity, 
and  serving  the  needs  of  the  University," 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  who  Is  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  then  put  on  aca- 
demic costume  and  delivered  a  moving  speech 
formally  Inaugurating  the  University. 

Associate  Professor  Alemayehu  Halle  heart- 
ily thanked  the  Emperor  on  behalf  of  the 
faculties  of  the  University  while  Ato  Mulu 
Bezzabeh  expressed  the  gratitude  on  behalf 
of  the  students  of  the  University  for  the 
magnificent  gift  the  Emperor  had  made  of 
his  own  Palace. 

Ato  Wubl-het  Dllnesahu  then  presented 
guests  representing  foreign  governments, 
universities,  and  other  Institutions.  The 
guests  Included  Prof.  Rene  David,  (Univer- 
sity of  Paris),  Sir  Dennis  Wright  (Univer- 
sity of  Oxford).  Prof.  Kuhn  Rector  (Uni- 
versity of  Vienna),  Prof.  Schnanbert  (Tech- 
nical Faculty  of  Glessen).  Prof.  Helstrom 
(Swedish  Universities).  Dr.  William  Hltzlng 
(Columbia  University).  Prof.  Ullrich  (Uni- 
versity of  Bonn).  Dr.  Blagejovlc  (University 
of  Belgrade  i ,  President  Olpln  (University 
uf/L'tahi,  Prof.  Miner  (University  of  Mich- 
igan i.  Prof.  Yanl  Wilson  (University  of 
Ghana  I,  and  Mr.  Wayne  Fredericks  (rep- 
resenting President  Kennedy  and  the 
United  States! . 

Ai;  the  \lsitine  educationists  made  short 
speeches  assuring  full  support  for  the  de- 
\eloprnent  of  the  University.  Mr.  Wayne 
Fredericks  read  a  special  message  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  announced  that  the 
Ignited  St.ues  was  willing  to  provide  Eth. 
S250.(i00  to  assist  in  financing  scholarships 
to  Halle  .Selassie  I  University. 

The  Acting  President  of  the  University  Dr, 
Harold  W.  Bentley,  outlining  the  objectives 
and  working  plans  of  the  University,  said 
amidst  applause  "what  kind  of  university  Is 
•his  aimed  to  be.  First  and  always  it  Is  to  be 
.m  Etiuopian  University,  designed,  built,  and 
(.perated  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
iieetls  if  Ethiopia.  It  is  not  to  be  a  European, 
.lU  Enc'.ish  or  an  American  University."  (Full 
text  o;  Dr.  Beniley's  speech  will  be  published 
tiimorrow) . 

Enthusiastic  students  then  marched  past 
His  Inipcrnl  Majesty  :n  a  well  turned-out 
jiroce^.-ion  carrying  placards  reading:  "Halle 
selas-ie  I  University,  Agent  of  Unity,  Sym- 
!)ol  (■(  Hard  Work":  "Donation  of  Palace,  an 
Kxpresslon  of  Genuine  Dedication";  "Day  to 
i)e  Rememlicred — Beginning  of  a  new  era  In 
education":  "Greatest  Land-mark  In  Educa- 
tion and  Symbol  of  Hopes  of  Ethiopia's  Fu- 
ture"; and  so  on. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  then  signed  the 
Golden  Book  which  was  followed  by  a  bene- 
dict inn  ceremony  conducted  by  His  Holiness 
.\bun.   Basili.'s 

The  inaugural  ceremony  which  lasted 
about  three  a  half  hours  came  to  a  close 
with  the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem 
by  the  Imperial  Bodyguard  Band. 

Following  is  trie  full  text  of  the  Inaugural 
speech  delivered  by  His  Imperial  Majesty: 

"This  is  a  most  historic  occasion  for  Us, 
and  for  the  entire  Ethiopian  people.  Today, 
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the  first  convocation  of  this  University,  af- 
fords Us  Our  flret  opportunity,  as  Chancellor, 
to  address  the  Governors,  the  Faculty,  and 
the  students  as  a  single  group. 

"We  welcome  and  greet  you  all  on  this  oc- 
casion. You  who  have  In  the  past,  either  as 
teachers  or  students,  been  united  In  spirit 
although  members  of  diverse  educational  In- 
Btltutlons,  are  now  truly  united  in  this  Uni- 
versity. We  welcome  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  who  will  direct  the  pol- 
icy of  the  University,  We  welcome  the  ad- 
ministrators, who  will  provide  the  frame- 
work within  which  teacher  and  student  alike 
will  work.  We  welcome  you.  the  professors, 
the  Instructors,  the  lecturers,  to  whom  has 
been  confided  the  task  of  leading  our  youth 
to  higher  levels  of  knowledge  and  learning. 
We  welcome  the  students,  our  own  and  those 
from  other  lands,  who  will  study  here  and 
from  among  whom  will  come  future  leaders. 
"We  may  pause  briefly  now  to  enquire  why 
this  University  is  being  established,  what 
goals  It  Is  seeking  to  achieve,  what  results 
we  may  expect  of  it  and  what  contributions 
It  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  make. 

"A  fundamental  objective  of  the  University 
must  be  the  safeguarding  and  the  developing 
of  the  culture  of  the  people  which  it  serves. 
This  University  is  a  product  of  that  culture; 
It  Is  the  grouping  together  of  those  capable 
of  understanding  and  using  the  accumulated 
heritage  of  the  Ethiopian  people.  In  this  Uni- 
versity men  and  women  will,  working  In  as- 
sociation with  one  another,  study  the  well- 
springs  of  our  culture,  trace  its  development, 
and  mould  Its  future.  That  which  enables 
Us  today  to  open  a  university  of  such  a 
standard  Is  the  wealth  of  literature  and 
learning  now  extinct  elsewhere  in  the  world 
which  through  hard  work  and  perseverance 
our  forefathers  have  preserved  for  us.  On  this 
occasion  We  would  like  to  remember  with 
gratitude  these  fathers  of  great  learning 
among  whom  We  quote  a  few  names  such  as 
Yared,  Abba  Giorgis  of  Gasicha,  Absadi  ot 
Insaro.  Wolde-Ab  Wolde  Mikael.  Arat  Aytna 
Goshu,  Memlhlr  Akala  Wold  and  Aleka  Gabre 
Medihin. 

"Music,  drama  and  other  forms  of  art  are 
rooted  in  the  ancient  history  of  our  Empir?. 
and  their  development  to  an  even  higher 
peak  of  perfection  will  be  possible  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  University.  Ethiopia  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  ancient  literature,  and  its  studv 
can  be  fostered  here  so  that  the  Ethiopian 
youth,  inspired  by  this  national  example. 
may  raise  It  to  yet  higher  levels  of  excellence 
The  study  of  the  heroic  history  of  Our  Em- 
pire will  stimulate  the  imagination  of  btid- 
ding  authors  and  teachers.  The  understand- 
ing of  that  philosophy  of  life  which  is  the 
basis  of  our  traditional  customs  will  lead  us 
all  to  a  better  understanding  of  our  nation 
and  of  our  nation's  expression  through  the 
arts. 

"The  Immediate  and  practical  aim  of  tills 
institution  obviously  is  to  educate  the  Ethio- 
pian youth  and  to  prepare  them  to  serve 
their  country.  Although  such  education  ma;- 
be  technical,  it  must  nonetheless  be  founded 
in  Ethiopia's  cultural  heritage  if  it  is  to 
bear  fruit  and  if  the  student  is  to  be  wril 
adapted  to  his  environment  and  the  effective 
use  of  his  skills  facilitated. 

"Time  was  when  strength  and  endurance. 
courage  and  faith,  were  sufficient  to  make 
leadership  equal  to  the  task  But  times  have 
changed  and  these  spiritual  qualities  arc  no 
longer  enough.  Today,  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, as  provided  largely  in  the  universities  of 
the  world,  have  become  essential,  and  tcduy 
leadership  and  advancement,  both  national. 
rely  heavily  upcn  the  pro:iucts  of  luiiversi- 
t;es.  Even  'as  Mr  Tubman,  Mr.  U-Nu.  and 
Madame  Bandaranaika  were  each  educated 
In  their  own  land.  We  trust  that  this  Uni- 
versity will  produce  leaders  rf  comparable 
stature.  In  all  countries  of  the  moaern  world, 
s-ieclal  competence  is  required  to  deal  v.i^h 
the    advancement    of    agriculture,    industry. 
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commerce,  and  the  civil  service.  That  com- 
petence can  be  secured  only  through  facili- 
ties which  are  provided  in  modern  universi- 
ties. We  have  often  pointed  out  that  the 
future  of  Ethiopia  Is  largely  conditioned 
upon  accelerated  agricultural  development, 
upon  mineral  exploitation  and  upon  indus- 
trial expansion.  Her  survival  depends  on 
these,  but  they,  In  turn,  depend  upon  the 
competence  of  those  who  have  received  and 
who  will  receive  the  essential  education  and 
training.  It  Is  Our  confident  hope  that  this 
Institution,  which  has  been  planned  for 
many  years,  will  provide  here,  in  our  own 
land,  for  our  own  youth,  higher  education 
and  the  specialised  training  required  for 
such  development. 

"That  which  man  dreams  of  and  to  which 
he  aspires,  unless  fulfilled  in  his  own  life- 
time, can  produce  no  actual  satisfaction  to 
him.  As  for  Us  thanks  be  unto  God  that  in 
the  founding  of  this  University  We  have 
realised  a  lifelong  aspiration 

"Considering  the  role  of  universities  in  a 
broader  sense,  We  are  persuaded  that  these 
Institutions  stand  today  as  the  most  promis- 
ing hope  for  constructive  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  prevent  the  peaceful  co-oper- 
ation of  nations,  problems  which  threaten  the 
world  and  humanity  with  death  and  disaster. 
From  the  universities  must  come  men,  Ideas, 
knowledge,  experience,  technical  skills,  and 
the  deep  humane  understanding  vital  to 
fruitful  relations  among  nations.  Without 
these,  world  order,  for  which  we  have  so  long 
strlved,  cannot  be  established.  From  the  uni- 
versities, too,  must  come  that  ability  which 
IS  the  most  valuable  attribute  of  civility  men 
everywhere,  the  ability  to  transcend  narrow 
passions  and  to  engage  in  honest  conversa- 
tion; for  civilization  is  by  nature  "the  victory 
of  persuasion  over  force'.  Unity  is  strength. 
No  nation  can  divide  within  Itself  and  re- 
main powerful.  It  Is  this  strong  conviction 
that  underlies  the  decision  to  plan  for  the 
well-organised  and  coordinated  system  of 
education,  training,  and  research  which  a 
university  represents.  A  university  is  the 
fountain  of  learning;  seek  knowledge,  and 
there  you  shall  find  It. 

"Nor  can  we  ignore  the  importance  of  the 
spiritual  in  this  academic  life.  Learning  and 
technical  training  must  be  nurtured  by  faith 
ill  God.  reverence  for  the  human  soul,  and 
respect  for  the  reasoning  mind.  There  is  no 
safer  anchorage  for  our  learning,  our  lives, 
and  our  public  actions  than  that  provided 
by  Divine  teachings  coupled  with  the  best 
in  human  understanding.  Leadership  devel- 
oped here  should  be  guided  by  the  funda- 
mental '.alues  and  the  moral  power  which 
have  for  centuries  constituted  the  essence  of 
our  religious  leachings.  These  are  crticial 
times  when  nations  r;se  acainst  nations.  Ten- 
sions increase,  and  disaster  is  possible  at  any 
moment.  Distance.^  are  shrinking:  peace  and 
life  are  threatened  by  misunderstanding  and 
conflict.  Now  is  the  time  when  the  sincere 
belief  man's  kinship  to  God  must  be  the 
foundation  for  all  of  Man's  efforts  enlighten- 
ment and  learning— the  basis  for  the  under- 
standing, co-operation  end  peace  We  charge 
all  of  you,  the  members  of  this  University, 
that  these  special  values  remain  foremost  as 
a  foundation  for  your  knowledge  and 
thought,  so  that  the  fundamental  moral 
truths  will  buttress  and  support  the  whole 
structure  of  university  life. 

"Discipline  of  the  mind  Is  a  basic  ingredi- 
ent of  genuine  morality  and  therefore  of 
spiritual  strength.  Indeed,  a  university  taken 
in  all  its  aspects  is  essentially  a  spiritual 
enterprise  which,  along  with  the  knowledge 
and  training  ;t  imparts,  leads  students  into 
more  v.i.se  li\ing  and  a  greater  sensitivity  to 
life's  true  values  and  rewards.  Because  of  this 
essential  spirituahty  of  the  university  ex- 
perience, religious  institutions  can  play  an 
important  role,  particularly  by  Inspiring  the 
stiidents  to  seek  knowledge  and  training  with 
■■re  .t  eagerness  and  to  exert  themselves  to 
their   utmcs:   capacity   in   their  studies. 
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"Education  In  costly,  and  higher  educa- 
tion is  the  moBt  coatly  of  kll  But  It  \s  Mao 
an  Inveatment  a  very  profitable  mveatment. 
and  the  money  spent  in  coordinating, 
strengthening,  und  erpandlng  higher  edu- 
cation in  ElthloDla  .  well  invested  We  are 
proud  of  Our  people's  rec'  gnltlon  of  the 
value  uf  education  Tlietr  concerted  fffort 
In  the  building  of  -chools  .ind  other  socla; 
Bftlvltlr'!  Is  mc«t  >rrallfylntr  E<lucatlonal  in- 
•tltutions,  unlike  bu.slness  t-ntTprise,  do  not 
exist  and  .jp«ri\te  for  pn  tl's  in  dollars  iind 
cents  niev  pjtlst  to  perfurm  public  serv- 
ices, and  tiiey  tire  Judged  tjv  the  effective- 
ness ;ind  economy  with  which  they  per- 
form seriilees 

"To  the  Board  of  Governors,  to  the  ad- 
ministrators. We  recommend  e<.  >nomy  so 
that  the  benetlta  of  the  University  can  be 
enjoyed  by  as  many  i>{  our  young  men  unrt 
women  .ts  possible.  Not  a  dollar  should  be 
wa.s'e<l  <i  the  monev  so  haxdly  earned  and 
so  .<enerf)u.slv  ixintrlbuted  by  our  own  Oov- 
ernment  .md  by  the  Governments  of  other 
nations  flan  thoughtfully,  supervise  close- 
ly .md  mnnage  e<'onomlcally.  tc  the  end  thai 
the  gre.itest  possible  returri.s  mav  be  renl- 
ised  m  the  preparation  nt  rompetetit  man- 
power. In  useful  research  and  in  training 
both  Technical  ant  moral  leadership  An 
tmme<irilte  gain  ut  the  con.<»olldatlon  and 
coord ftTBrt ion.  the  centralisation  of  resouicej 
and  operation,  should  be  i  saving  in  costs. 
and  Wf  urge  all  to  lo-operate  tullv  in  the 
attempt  to  realise  this  obiectlve  Diligence 
Is  demanded  :n  developing  the  University  as 
rapidly  as  pt^ssible  to  meet  the  compelling 
needs  of  Our  Elnipire 

We  would  list  that  ertraordlnarv  fm- 
pha&ls  be  [laced  on  the  training  of  teachers 
for  our  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
edui  atlona:  proctss  cannot  be  a  narrow  col- 
umn, it  must  be  in  the  shape  ')f  .i  pyramid 
and  broadly  bi-^ed  To  provide  this  broad 
base,  large  numbers  of  teachers  are  required, 
and  we  liave  a  duty  to  provide  Ethiopian 
teachers  tor  these  -.chjC)!*  This  is  why  We 
have  established  'eitchers  training  centres  m 
Harar  and  other  places 

"The  study  of  the  humanities  must  not  be 
neglected,  and  the  C  'liege  >f  Arts  and 
Sciences  must  be  strengthe!;ed  and  encour- 
aged to  develop  Its  studies  These  are  the 
subjects  which  contribute  most  "o  the  un- 
derstanding and  growth  of  our  cultural  her- 
itage and  ~o  .issist  In  fulfilling  one  of  the 
Univer>-itv  J  prlinar\  ,ilm^  These  btudles 
which  are  concerned  with  human  cultural 
achievements,  nvtman  rights  and  duties, 
htiman  treedoms  •Kill  enable  youth  to  develop 
the  understanding  and  ludgment  necessary 
to  the  foi mutation  of  a  Miund  philosophy  ■>{ 
life  to  'he  m.i icing  of  wise  choices,  and  to 
understanding  what  is  involved  in  these 
choices.  These  young  people  face  a  world 
beset  with  'he  mc>st  effectively  organised  pro- 
gramme of  deceptive  propaganda  and  of 
thinly-screened  operation,  ever  known,  they 
deserve  'he  best  that  can  be  "aught  by  -heir 
parents  by  religious  In-tltutlons  and  by  the 
University,  to  prepaif-  them  for  a  wise  choice 
amon>;  contending  ideals. 

We  would  ask  for  the  Immediate  founding 
of  a  ttraduate  Pticulty  of  Law.  where  our  own 
graduates  may  be  trained  to  enter  the  legal 
profession  Otir  Empire  has  need.  In  Its  courts. 
Its  government.  Its  commerce,  for  well-edu- 
cated lawyers,  and  particularly  for  those 
who  have  been  trained  in  their  own  uni- 
versity. In  their  own  codes  r^nd  customs.  We 
would  also  ask  for  the  organisation  of  a 
Faculty  of  Medicine  In  the  near  future  The 
training  of  doctors  is  a  long  and  arduous 
process,  and  this  very  fact  makes  it  all  the 
more  urgent  that  our  own  Faculty  be  In- 
augurated as  soon  as  possible 

Up  to  the  present  technical  framing 
has  been  achieved  through  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  in  the  Ethlo-Swedlsh  Build- 
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ing  College  These  Institutions,  we  trust 
which  are  now  merged  Into  the  University. 
will  be  expanded  and  developed  so  that  the 
number  of  competent  Ethiopian  technicians 
will   f-ontlnue  t<3  Increase 

While  laying  great  stress  on  education  for 
our  younger  citizens,  we  should  not  forget 
the  obligation  and  the  opportunity  which  the 
University  vjdll  have  with  respect  to  the  older 
citizens  As  we  study  the  plans  and  projects 
of  this  ttnlverslty.  We  realise  that  much  at- 
tention i.s  tjelng  given  to  the  extension  of  Its 
tisefuiness  U>  the  entire  population.  In  the 
form  of  extension  courses  and  lectures  This 
is  according  to  Our  wish  Halle  Selassie  I 
University  should  attempt,  either  at  this 
main  site  or  at  a  branch,  to  .serve  every  qual- 
ified L-ltlzen  who  wishes  and  Is  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  rewjurce*  of  tl»e  University  If 
he  Is  willing  to  do  the  required  work 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  list  of  needs 
which  We  tiave  mentioned  u  complete,  but 
tliev  represent  needs  to  which  this  University 
Ls  seeking  to  respond  Tlie  heaviest  responsi- 
bility will,  naturally,  lall  on  the  Faculty. 
Their  Is  the  Job  of  training  the  minds  and 
hands  of  the  youth  of  Ethiopia  in  the  knowl- 
edge .\nd  in  the  special  skills  We  may  all  be 
proud  of  the  Ethiopian  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty who  have  adojf  ted  this  highest  of  call- 
ings :aid  who  have  In  the  [wist  and  will  con- 
tinue in  the  future  to  render  great  .service  to 
their  nath'n  Tlie  teac!ier.s  who.  in  the  past, 
coming  from  manv  different  countries,  have 
discharged  the  duty  of  fducating  Ethiopia's 
young  men  and  women  have  earned  Our  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  and  the  apprecia- 
tion and  kfratltude  '>f  all  of  us  Their  example 
ahould  spur  on  th'«e  who  staff  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  t  ■  pursue  their  tasks  with 
diligence  and  to  spare  no  effort  to  ensure  that 
their  teaching  Inspires  those  who  study  In 
their  clafisrooms 

We  sincerely  thank  Dr  Luclen  Matte  who 
:^si,stfd  Us  for  many  years  with  loyalty,  de- 
votion and  diligence  In  Our  efforts  for  the 
progress  iif  education  in  Our  country  and  in 
the  establishment  of  the  University  College 
of  Addis  Ababa  which  !s  <'ne  of  the  affiliated 
Institutions  to  the  Haile  .sela-ssle  I  I'nlversity 

'.Vlso  we  wish  to  remember  the  late  Mr.  A. 
Besse  who  was  one  of  those  who  ha^e  gener- 
ously contributed  towards  the  establishment 
of  this  University. 

All  of  you  must  maintain  the  highest 
standards  in  your  instruction  in  order  that 
the  overall  standard  f>f  this  University  may 
be  second  to  none  Work  together  In  har- 
tnoiiv.  as  a  team  In  raising  this  institution 
to  the  highest  academic  levels.  Each  of  you 
must  do  his  part  'o  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  Vou  must  above  all 
be  .scholarly,  for  it  is  by  deeds  rather  than 
by  words  that  vou  can  most  effectively  In- 
plre  your  students  to  heed  your  words.  Each 
">f  vou  should  consider  It  hlJs  duty  to  pursue 
research  in  your  own  field  of  study,  for  you 
».lU  thereby  bring  renown  both  upon  your- 
selves   iiul  upon  the  institution 

On  many  occa&lons  during  recent  years, 
We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  .speak  to 
.■ur  --iludents.  We  trust  that  Our  love  ,ind 
consideration  for  them  and  the  deep  Interest 
;vhlch  We  feel  In  their  progress  has  been 
felt  and  understood  Today,  We  have  ded;- 
ated  Our  home,  which  We  received  from 
Our  noble  father,  to  their  service  as  .■  free 
gift  to  the  nation,  in  the  hope  that  We  thus 
contribute  to  the  opportunity  for  them  to 
prepare  for  fruitful  careers 

We  ask  that  each  student  who  passes 
.hrough  these  halLs  devote  himself  to  the 
development  of  his  mind  and  body,  his  men- 
tfll  md  physical  prowess,  so  as  to  be  better 
vble  to  serve  his  country  and  his  fellow 
countrymen  Choose  the  Held  of  study  which 
best  suits  your  talents,  continue  unwavering 
In  your  diligent  studies,  prepare  yourself  for 
service  m  whatever  profession  you  may  beet 
be  fitted  Qod  grant  you  success." 
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TIME  FOR  A  NEW  SQUARE  DEAL 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr 
Speaicer,  Mr  C.  Calvert  Hines  of  80(i 
VUla  Ridge  Road.  Falls  Church,  Va.,  has 
recently  provided  me  with  a  copy  of  h 
letter  he  addressed  to  Dr.  Nathan  Pusev 
president  of  Harvard  University,  and  an 
article  entitled  'Time  for  a  New  Square 
Deal."  both  of  which  I  feel  merit  the 
careful  attention  of  all  who  read  thi.s 
Record. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  letter  and  tho 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record : 

December  12.  1969 
Dr    Nathan  Pustrr. 
PreindenC.  Harvard  Universitp, 
Cambridge,  .\fass 

Dear  Dr  Ptsey  Since  you  took  the 
trouble  to  acknowledge  my  letter  and  make  a 
serious  comment,  a  letter  which  could  not 
have  l>een  pleasing  to  you  personally,  let  nie 
call  a  cease-hre  on  my  attack  on  you  as  a  sell- 
appointed  leader  of  middle-of-the-road 
alumni  Perhaps  there  Is  something  in  the 
Harvard  situation  which  I  have  not  perceived 
If  so,  I  and  the  rest  of  the  alumni  should 
know  about  it  Meanwhile,  here  are  a  fe  v 
more  thoughts  from  a  lowly  observer  of  the 
Harvard  scene,  which  I  know  to  be  shared 
by   many   of   the   alumni. 

Many  of  our  leaders  today.  It  seems  to  us 
seem  to  l>e  l^ecknided  by  subtleties  of  "lib- 
eral" thought  which  obscure  the  simple  ele- 
mental facts  of  life  Our  enemies,  in  usinn 
this  fog  to  screen  their  purposeful  maneu- 
vers, never  lose  sight  of  these  basic  truths— 
that  he  who  has  power  can  rule,  and  that  l.e 
who  can  capture  men's  minds  wields  power 
The  most  untutored  savage  or  the  most  Im- 
mature youth  can  strike  down  the  wisest  i  : 
our  savants,  if  he  be  left  tinguarded  It  is  the 
obligation  of  the  wise  to  use  their  gift  to  free 
men  from  oppression,  to  protect  those  wh' 
are  ignorant  or  foolish,  but  also,  first  and 
foremost,  to  maintain  control  and  keen 
themselves  alive  and  free  from  intimidation 
by  force.  Today,  men  who  wish  to  make 
use  of  the  voices  and  muscles  of  our  own  peo- 
ple against  our  free  institutions  have  cap- 
tured the  minds  of  many  who  are  Immatir'' 
and  Ignorant,  and  our  leaders  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  force  must  some- 
times be  met  with  force. 

Our  leaders  need  to  recognize  that  the 
challenge  to  their  leadership  Is  a  powerfv.. 
assault  which  could  prove  mortal.  So  far.  ' 
see  this  recognition  in  Nixon  and  Agnew 
but  in  few  others,  and  those  few  seem  t 
doubt  whether  1'  will  avail  anything  for 
them  to  declare  themselves  and  throw  them- 
selves into  the  fray 

In  my  opinion,  now  is  a  time  when  all  good 
men  should  come  to  the  aid  of  the  party,  am: 
of  the  Nation.  There  are  dangers  t.n  the  ler 
and  dar.cers  on  the  right,  and  those  of  us  oi. 
the  middle  road  cannot  afford  to  sit  still  or 
go  half  way 

Representative  Broyhlll  of  my  district, 
who  sees  realities  in  simpler  and  clearer 
focus  than  most,  still  Is  constrained  by 
cloudy  considerations  of  freedom  to  assemble 
and  to  speak,  from  flirectly  facing  the  need 
to  protect  the  sea  oi  j:uverninent  from  men- 
acing mobs  Senator  Scott  and  those  of  his 
luncheon  group  seem  to  be  Impelled  by  more 
practical  considerations  of  being  re-elected 
by  constituencies  infected  with  "liberalism" 
to  sabotage  their  leader's  efforts  to  return  the 
Court    to    lis    proper   Job    of   protecting    the 
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structure  rather  than  the  termites  gnawing 
at  Its  foundations.  All  of  these  men  work 
strenuously  from  day  to  day  trying  to  shore 
up  the  crumbling  bastions,  apparently  un- 
able to  contemplate  the  possibility  that  the 
whole  structure  may  be  swept  away,  that  all 
'heir  past  etTi.ris  may  \x  wasted,  and  Indeed, 
■hat  they  may  have  no  future. 

The  one  simple  fact  Is  that  if  the  mobs 
are  allowed  to  continue  and  to  strengthen 
their  assaults,  the  structure  will  fall.  And 
•he  remedy  is  simple  also  -imply  to  make 
It  clear  by  legislation,  that  mass  demonstra- 
tions will  not  be  permitted  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  will  be  prevented  by  whatever 
legree  of  force  is  necessary  This  is  elemen- 
:ary,  this  is  what  was  intended  In  giving  the 
Federal  Government  control  of  the  Federal 
District  Certainly  it  is  a  limitation,  but  It 
leaves  open  wide  enough  areas  of  freedom, 
certainly  wider  than  will  be  left  If  the  dem- 
onstrations continue. 

Freedom  is  always  necessarily  limited  In 
its  own  protection:  without  discipline  there 
can  be  ito  lamily.  and  without  law  and  order 
there  can  be  no  Nation  and  no  protection  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  body  and  Its  freedom. 
Mobs  cannot  be  permitted  to  assemble  and 
harangue  in  the  halls  of  Congress:  the  first 
duty  of  goven  ment  ts  to  protect  its  own 
being  and  ireeuom.  No  more  can  we  permit 
mobs  to  wander  unchecked  in  Washington, 
endangering  and  attempting  to  intimidate 
our  President  and  our  Congress. 

At  Harvard  also  the  facts  are  simple;  the 
solution  Is  not  easy,  but  it  Is  easier  than  the 
alternative.  What  is  needed  Is  simply  to  stop 
tolerating  student  violence  and  Insurrection. 
You  say  you  can  understand  my  strong  feel- 
ings, but  you  tay  nothing  about  measures  to 
remove  their  cause.  I  would  appreciate  it 
much  more  If,  when  you  learned  of  the  re- 
cent planned  attack,  you  had  caused  Uni- 
versity Hall  to  be  siurounded  by  Several  hun- 
dred fighting  men,  and  If,  when  the  law- 
breakers had  broken  and  entered,  they  had 
all  been  arrested  and  summarily  expelled. 
You  would  only  need  to  do  this  once  or 
twice,  and  these  attacks  would  cease.  The 
alternative  likely  Is,  that  one  of  these  times 
the  mob  will  burn  down  'University  Hall, 
and  maybe  all  of  Harvard.  How  'will  you  feel 
if  then  they  say,  "He  sat  by  while  Harvard 
burned,  and  now  he  Just  sits  and  there  is 
no  Harvard."  Ah,  Veritas. 

We  would  hate  to  see  It  come  to  pass,  but 
In  all  Veritas  we  can  get  along  better  with- 
out Harvard  than  without  Washington.  This 
Lb  where  comes  the  need  for  all  strong  men  to 
devote  their  full  powers  to  supporting  their 
government.  The  Republican  party  stands  for 
conserving  and  preserving,  foremost,  our 
free  form  of  government:  faults  It  may  have, 
but  If  It  falls.  It  win  be  too  late  to  Institute 
reforms  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple In  all  the  states  are  thinking  this  way; 
and  that  this  Is  a  time  when  candidates  who 
feel  It  necessary  to  hedge  their  bets  Bhould 
not  be  allowed  to  run  under  the  Republican 
flag.  Why  should  they  not  take  a  small  risk; 
the  day  may  be  coming  when  a  lot  of  people 
will  risk  their  lives  to  keep  the  rabble  out  of 
Washington,  as  Stewart  Alsop  astutely  In- 
fers. Plans  are  now  under  way  to  get  around 
the  press  barrier  if  there  Is  another  demon- 
stration, and  call  on  the  moderates  by  tele- 
phone and  personal  contact.  The  next  time, 
they  will  merely  give  signs  of  support  for  the 
government.  The  time  after — who  knows. 

Sir.  my  letter  to  Harvard  alumni  asked  for 
action  to  put  the  University  In  stronger 
hands.  If  you  are  willing  to  exert  the  power 
vested  in  you  to  get  the  University  back  un- 
der control,  we  square^  of  the  alumni,  and 
I  think  we  are  the  majority,  will  rally  our 
support  to  the  Btren^h  of  your  handfl. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  CALvniT  HrwEB. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TucK°  FOR  A  New  Square  Deal 
(By  C.  Calvert  Hlnesi 
As  the  old  saw  goes,  a  word  to  the  ■wise  Is 
sufficient.  Well,  the  words  are  pouring  forth, 
and  the  gist  of  what  they  say  Is,  the  middle- 
of-the-road  squares  don't  think  they've  been 
getting  a  square  deal  irom  the  media.  Fur- 
thermore, It  looks  like  the  squares  are  in 
the  majority,  and  th:i  now  they  are  getting 
into  a  fighting  mood  Hie  media  will  be  very 
unwise  indeed  If  thev  don't  take  heed. 

As  Alsop  said  recently  en  the  last  page  of 
Newsweek,  many  t  the  demonstrator  kids 
are  undoubtt-dly  s  ;  L-.e,  but  .  )  rire  the  solid 
citizens  who  h.ve  come  to  despise  them  and 
hate  their  guts  At ,  many  of  the  pro-lib- 
eral reporters  and  i  aitors  ure  sincere  and 
believe  they  are  doing  the  nght  thing,  but 
so  are  the  conservatn  e  readers  who  are  so 
fed  up  that  they  are  ciacelling  subscriptions. 
and,  finding  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go,  are 
now  beginning  to  talk  about  a  need  for  new 
media. 

After  40  years  of  New  Deal  thinking  the 
editors,  particularly  those  m  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  Washington,  sitting  In  their 
Ivory  towers  and  looking  out  through  their 
pale  pink  Roosevelt-col.jred  glasses,  can't 
seem  to  see  that  there  is  a  potentially  ex- 
plosive "square  deal'  counter-revolution  get- 
ting under  w.iv.  uhicn  just  mipht  sweep 
them  off  the  [iluih  ihrones  thev  have  so 
long  occupied.  Th'  •  need  to  see  the  light 
and  starting  mendUi:r  their  ways  nnd  quickly. 
For  the  message  is  coming  in  loud  and 
clear.  A  thousand  car^  roil  lor  the  itile  of 
reason  In  liberal  New  York  City;  letters  (jour 
Into  the  halls  of  Couaress  and  the  White 
House;  Mary  McOrory.  the  Washington  Star's 
square-neetiler.  is  swamped  with  requests  to 
drop  dead  and  cries  plaintively  for  a  Holidays 
mall  moratorium.  It  seems  clear  that  Agnew 
didn't  start  the  reaction  but  merely  trig- 
gered It.  The  middle-uf-ihe-roaders  sym- 
pathized with  much  that  Wallace  said,  but 
not  many  felt  they  could  march  under  his 
banner.  Increasingly,  in  Nixon  and  Agnew 
they  have  found  leader?  'o  fill  in  behind, 
and  they  are  dusting  on  theu-  American  flags 
and  getting  ready  to  march. 

Like  most  of  the  other  squares  and  unlike 
most  of  the  demonstrators.  I  have  a  Job  to  do. 
a  living  to  earn,  a  familv  to  support.  It  takes 
a  very  important  cau.'^e  lo  stir  ns  .squares  into 
action.  Well,  we  have  ?uch  a  cause  today. 
I  believe  there  are  millions  of  us  who  feel 
that  If  things  go  on  much  longer  as  they 
have  in  the  past  two  years  of  riots  and  con- 
fusion, our  government  and  Institutions  may 
fall,  and  if  this  should  come  to  pass,  we  see 
no  happy  future  for  families.  So  we  are  now 
willing  to  do  battle  for  the  Constitution  las 
strictly  Interoreted  i ,  even  if  we  have  to  ne- 
glect some  of  our  dally  chores  for  a  while. 

Prom  personal  experience,  I  see  some  hope 
emerging  In  the  struggle  to  get  some  repre- 
sentation in  the  existing  media;  lor  example, 
when  the  Wathlngton  Post  published  on  De- 
cember 12  the  letter  reproduced  below.  This 
letter  was  sent  to  Katharine  Graham  herself 
and  she  appears  to  have  exerted  some  in- 
fluence on  the  editor  to  print  it. 


A  "Squaee"  Reassessment 
Perhaps  Mr.  Agnew  and  the  rest  of  us 
pro-Nlxon  squares  have  been  a  little  less 
than  just  In  our  feelings  about  the  top  man- 
agement of  The  Washington  Post  and  News- 
week, We  still  have  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
liberal  bias  is  there,  but  perhaps  It  is  due 
more  to  the  staff  of  working  reporters  and 
editors  Imbued  with  40  years  Washington 
conditioning  in  "liberal"  views  and  tactics. 

I  canceled  my  subscription  to  Newsweek 
before  Agnew,  when  the  cover  featured  the 
line  "Nixon  in  Trouble."  A  careful  perusal 
of   the    inside   contents   revealed   only   that 
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Newsweek  wants  to  find  Nixon  in  trouble, 
and  my  reaction  was,  this  is  the  last  straw 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  Newsweek  la 
in  trouble,  which  ;  roved  to  be  prophetic. 

While  most  of  us  .squares  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  Newsweek  and  The  Post  are 
biased,  in  all  Justice  we  must  admit  that 
Mrs  Grahams  reply  to  Agnew,  while  falling 
to  take  :i  square  look  at  the  charges,  was 
much  more  temperate  than  most  of  the 
media  reactions.  In  fixing  the  blame  on  the 
Joint  ownership.  Agnew  may  have  been  over- 
anxious to  lioKst  the  "rberalB"  on  their  own 
petards,  since  trust-busting  of  worthy  enter- 
prises Is  their  own  stock  m  tiade.  He  might 
have  been  more  correct  in  accusing  the  work- 
ing stiffs  of  nosed-unlon  tactics  against  the 
untutored  squares. 

My  grievance-,  against  the  media  fill  20 
pages  of  an  article  which  no  news  medium 
will  publish,  but  in  this  letter,  I  will  make 
only  two  brief  points: 

1.  As  Alsop  said  of  the  demonstrators,  the 
media  are  having  lun  lambasting  Nixon;  so 
that  no  matter  what  Nixon  may  do,  and  he 
must  iiave  done  one  good  thing  or  two.  I 
defy  anyone  to  produce  a  clip  Irom  News- 
week praising  any  Nixon  word  or  action. 
Alsop  mav  call  this  lun  and  cames.  bin  a  lot 
of  us  call  it  oias,  and  on  tne  part  .-;  mon 
with  a  public  responsibility,  we  also  call  it 
Irresponsible  and  vicious. 

2.  During  the  disgraceful  October  and  No- 
vember demonstrations.  The  Post  along  with 
other  Vv'asalngton  media  published  thou- 
sands of  Aords  portraying  Sam  Brown  and 
Ills  cohorti  with  sympathy,  but  7io£  one  word 
from  supporters  of  our  official  government 
policy  except  in  a  paid  ad.  We  tried  repeated- 
ly with  all  the  media  to  get  woid  out  ask- 
ing people  to  show  support  for  the  govern- 
ment by  burning  their  headlights  and  dis- 
playing "small  flags  on  their  antennae,  but 
not  one  word  went  out.  Next  time  if  need  be 
we  will  get  the  woid  out  by  telephone  and 
personal  contact  and  wlU  explain  why  we 
find  this  necessary  Enough  said. 

C.  Calvikt  HrNES. 

Falls  CHtjRCH. 

There  were  many  phone  calls  regarding 
this  letter,  and  one  caller  told  me  that  she 
had  a  missive  from  Mrs.  Graham  saying 
that  the  Post  was  looking  for  a  conserva- 
tively-oriented columnist.  I  Immediately  ap- 
plied: a£  mentioned.  I  have  a  Job  and  am 
not  doing  badly,  but  I  would  Jump  at  a 
chance  to  get  some  conservative  views  into 
print  on  a  :e<rular  basis. 

Incidentally,  manv  of  my  callers  have  vol- 
unteered to  make  phone  calls  and  personal 
visits  to  get  the  word  around  on  recom- 
mended counter-activities  in  the  event  of 
another  mass  demonstration,  and  this  In- 
cluded some  who  remain  loyal  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  at  least  in  local  politics. 

So.  unless  the  media  change  radically  be- 
fore the  next  demonstration,  action  is  forth- 
coming. Volunteers  are  being  signed  up, 
the  wires  are  already  busy:  and  money  will 
be  found  to  get  the  message  out  in  paid  ads 
as  well  as  in  person  of  this  proves  necessary. 
The  effort  will  be  non-partisan,  for  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  rich  and  poor,  black 
and  white;  they  may  disagree  on  many 
things,  but  all  are  agreed  on  the  points 
brought  out  in  the  letter.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  adopt  the  title  ASDM— -Amer- 
ican Square  Deal  Movement— and  work  for 
a  revival  of  patriotism  and  support  a  middle- 
of-the-road  position,  not  only  en  the  war 
issue  but  In  other  important  matters — op- 
posing closed-mind  reactionary  thinking  as 
well  as  overlv  liberal  permissi"-   :ittitudes. 

To  return  to  the  media — evidence  of  pro- 
liberal  bias  in  the  Washington  Post  could  b© 
found  bv  analysis  of  anv  day's  news  offerings, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  provide  documentary 
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evidence  If  anyone  feels  it  necessary  Broad- 
ening the  view  'm  the  n.UMii-»lde  press, 
radio  and  TV,  reporting  of  the  Tet  offensive 
and  'he  My  Lai  incident  provide  classic  ex- 
amples of  reporting  at  It^  worst  The  Ameri- 
can press  plcturad  the  Tet  offensive  as  a  de- 
feat for  U  S.  forces;  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
reported  it  accurately  as  a  costly — almost  a 
;ast  gasp  effort  comparable  with  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  and  the  suicidal  Kamakaze  .is- 
saults  north  of  Okinawa.  Ttie  Lurupean  press 
has  been  puzzled  by  the  masochistic  tone  of 
OS  news  coverage  of  'he  My  Lai  affair; 
they  see  it  as  an  isolated  incident  in  no  way 
typical  of  U  S  military  behavior 

Certainly  there  should  be  some  limitations 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  aside  irom  the 
basic  requirements  of  accuracy  and  Impar- 
tiality, :here  should  not  tje  freedom  to  infer 
that  top  military  olBclals  ordered,  or  at  least 
condoned  the  ^laughtertng  ^jf  aon-com- 
batanto.  nor  should  there  be  freedom  to  bring 
out  details  and  arouse  emotions  which  make 
It  impossible  for  the  defendants  to  have  a 
fair  trl.il.  let  alone  a  chance  for  a  future 
honorable  career. 

Wei:  so  much  for  the  past;  let  us  look  to 
the  future  and  ask — If,  as  seema  evident, 
many  of  the  public  have  lost  faith  In  the 
accuracy  and  fairness  of  the  media,  and  if 
scrme  of  those  In  control  of  the  media  should 
decide  »  go  to  work  to  restore  rhls  faith, 
what  shall  they  do? 

First  of  all.  they  can  police  themselves: 
they  can  make  ^.ure  that  news  they  don't 
like  IS  not  suppressed;  they  can  see  to  it  that 
opinions  on  both  sides  of  the  great  Issues  are 
presented  in  even  proportions  However. 
while  I  >ee  some  change  for  the  better  since 
Agnew,  I  am  afraid  that  more  than  self- 
policlng  u  needed,  most  of  the  men  are  too 
set  m  their  pro-liberal  molds 

I  have  suggested  to  Congress  that  it  "^et 
up  .m  impartial  coramlsslon  to  observe  and 
report  un  ihe  accuracy  and  impartiality  of 
the  media  Fairness  self-imposed  is  the  idea! 
but  perhaps  it  is  more  than  can  tie  expected 
of  most  humans:  perhaps  the  best  we  can  do 
Is  to  make  sure  that  the  media  give  the  peo- 
ple 'A'hat  they  'Aant  The  rnmmisslon  'A'ould 
be  connposed  of  representatives  of  labor,  of 
managemert  of  the  .'eneral  public,  and  of 
the  media  themselves;  to  be  appointed  hv 
the  President  and  confirmed  every  two  years 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  organ 
of  government  most  sensitive  to  current 
moods  of  'he  people  To  my  mind,  no  enforce- 
ment except  publicity  should  be  necessarv; 
the  commls-slon  need  onlv  be  obligated  to 
maintain  continuous  study  and  publish 
regul.ir  reports,  perhaps  semi-annually. 

So  I  i,'o  a  step  beyond  Mr  Aanew.  and  I 
believe  I  am  not  alone  .And  perhaps  such  a 
solution  would  be  less  onerous  tlian  what 
mav  come  to  pass  if  something  of  the  klni 
l3  not  done.  And  if  the  media  themselves 
would  take  the  Initiative  in  such  .t  venti-r" 
It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  the 
faith  which  the  public  should  have,  and  de- 
serve to  have  In  'heir  public  media. 


PUNDRAISI>:0   FOR   RED  STORM 
TROOPFRS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

If    I.oflSUN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  the  Black 
Panther's  promoted  notoriety  i.s  now  be- 
ing capitaUzed  on  for  fundraising.  Here 
in  the  District  we  'earn  triat  an  Epi.scopal 
churcii  was  .s-^ipplied  a  predominantly 
white  avidience  to  attend  a  fundraising 
rally — .supposedly  m  support  of  :he 
Panthers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Similar  greetings  and  laudation.s  have 
come  Irom  Havana  and  from  North 
Korea 

The  color  approach  may  differ,  but  be- 
lund  the  .scenes  it  is  the  same  lefti-st 
crowd,  old  and  new.  trying  to  captivate 
some  un-Aineriran  cau.se  tor  profit.  Tlie 
■peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world" 
movement  i.s  inobili/ing  lor  luncLs  to  lure 
it-s  mercenaries-  It  is  ^;etting  harder  to 
fool  the  liberals  and  the  poor  people 

Mr  Speaker,  a  local  news  report,  the 
November  Latin  America  Report,  a  re- 
print of  a  monitored  radio  me.ssage  from 
North  Korea,  and  .several  letters  follow 
my  remarks: 

I  From   'he   Washington   Post,   r>ec    21.   1969| 

Good    Wishes    Don't    HtLP — Panther   R.\lly 

Told  of  Financiai,  Need 

I  By  Joseph  D.  WhlUikeri 

A  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  lold  a  predominately  white  au- 
dience at  ot  Stephen  and  the  Incarnation 
Episcopal  Church  liere  last  night  that  the 
pATty  ueeds  more  financial  support  and  less 
weil-wlshlng  from  so-called  white  liberals 

Speaking  at  the  rally  called  In  support  of 
the  Panthers.  Marty  Blue  of  Philadelphia 
ttaid  there  are  a  lot  of  white  people  who  wish 
them  luck,  "but  the  Panthers  don't  need 
luck,  they  need  support  " 

Blue  and  Rennie  Davis,  a  defendant  in  the 
Chicago  conspiracy  trial,  were  brought  to 
Washington  by  11  local  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  DC  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  Emergency  Committee  on  the 
Transportation  Crisis  and  the  Washington 
Mobilization  lor  Peace  in  Vietnam. 

In  earlier  comments  to  the  audience,  which 
was  dotted  with  middle-aged  whites  flashing 
protest  buttons,  John  Carter,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Emergency  Committee  on  the  Trans- 
portation Crisis,  said  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  coming  down  on  black  people 
with  all  intent  to  kill  We  arc  Here  to  ques- 
tion the  value  oi  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
what  your  relation  Is  to  It  " 

Renuie  Davis  told  the  group  the  trial  in 
Chicago  13  part  of  the  new  administration's 
strategy  to  suppress  antiwar  protests.  He  said 
the  President  is  using  the  antlrlot  act  to 
cUsbaj:id  any  form  of  dissent,  from  campus 
rebellions  to  the  Black  Panther  movement. 
I  The  antiriot  act  defines  "not"  as  any  as- 
sembly uf  three  f>©ople  or  more,  one  of  whom 
threatens  to  break  a  law  ) 

John  Rudder,  of  the  CoallUon  Against 
Racism  and  Fascism,  asked  the  group  to  sup- 
port a  public  demonstration  against  Rep. 
Joel  T.  BroyhlU  (R-Va  »  for  comments  he 
made  on  the  House  floor  late  last  week  in- 
volving Julius  Hobson.  Marlon  Barry,  and 
Willie  Hardy,  whom  he  called  "bleary-eyed 
malcontents." 

"BroyhiU's  attack  on  Mrs.  Hardy  Is  tanta- 
mount to  an  attack  on  all  women  seeking 
peace  and  Justice  throughout  the  world," 
Rudder  said  He  said  that  white  women 
"should  re-examine  their  relationship  -vi'Jn 
black  women  "  and  Join  the  ertort  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  defamation  of  black  people. 

(Foreign     Broadcast     Information     Service. 
Dally    Rep.rt,    Dec     18,    1969 1 
Telegrams  or  Support  Sent  to  Black 
Panthers 
(Pyongyang   KCNA   International   Service   In 
English    0344    GMT  Dec    69    B) 
Pyongyang  December  sixteenth   (KCN.M  — 
The  Korean  Democratic  I-iwyers  .\.ssociation 
and  the  Korean  Committee  for  Aslan-.Afrlean 
Solidarity  sent  telegrams   to  the  Bl.ick  Pan- 
ther Party  of  the  United  States  of  .America, 
denouncing    the    US     lmperiallst.s    ever-ln- 
ten.slfted    fascist   outrages   against   and   sup- 
pression of  the  Black  Pantlier  Party  of  the 
USA     and     expressing     solidarity     with     the 
righteous  struggle  of  the  party. 


December 
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Pointing  out  that  the  VB  Imperialists' 
ever  intensified  fascist  outrages  against  and 
suppression  <■!  the  Black  Panther  Party  of 
the  US.A  have  evoked  surging  indlgnatlnn 
a.mong  the  Korean  people,  the  telegrams 
noted  that  such  outrages  of  the  US  imperi- 
alists are  not  only  a  vicious  criminal  .ict 
.igalnst  the  Black  Panther  Party  of  the  USA 
but  also  a  shameless  challenge  to  the  Asian. 
.African  and  Latin  .American  peoples  and  all 
•he  people  who  love  freedom  ancl  Justice. 

The  Korean  people  who  always  resolutely 
support  the  liberation  struggle  of  all  -he 
oppressed  peoples  strongly  hold  that  the  U  .S 
Imperialists  must  stop  at  once  all  their  Hct.s 
of  suppression  against  your  party  and  Im- 
medl.itely  and  unconditionally  release  •he 
leaders  and  members  of  the  Black  Pant;'.(r 
Party  of  the  US.A  whom  they  Illegally  .i.''- 
rested  and  imprisoned,  the  telegrams 
stressed 

The  telegrams  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  leaders  and  members  of  the  Bl.u  k 
Pant.her  Party  of  the  USA  would  win  tin.il 
victory  In  the  end  bravely  overcoming  all 
kinds  of  suppres.sion  and  persecution  by  U  .S, 
Imperialism  and  voiced  once  again  tirm  soli- 
darity with  their  righteous  struggle  to  break 
the  chains  of  slavery  and  achieve  freedom 
and  liberation. 

(From  the  Latin  .America  Report. 

November  1969] 

.Are   Antiwar   Demon.strations   Directed 

From    H.svana' 

HOAXES    I'LAYED    t>N    .SOVirT    f  MB  ASSIES 

On  November  15.  as  Moratorium-  and  New 
Mobe-led  .Amcrlc.ins  converged  on  Washing- 
ton. Radio  Havana.  Cuba,  broadcast  the  tol- 
lowlng  message  In  English  to  the  United 
States:  "The  Trlcontlnental  Committee  fiir 
Support  of  Vietnam  tirgently  calls  on  the 
people  of  the  whole  world  to  ireanize  a  cam- 
paign of  International  mobilization,  huge 
and  powerful,  in  support  of  the  Moratorium 
movement  in  t 'le  United  States"  The  broad- 
cast added:  Our  campaign  will  continue 
Into  1970  and  will  have  Its  malor  emphasis  in 
the  week  of  s.:!ldarlty  with  Vietnam,  trom 
December  14  lo  20  of  this  year"  For  Com- 
munist Cuba,  the  Moratorium  Is  "our 
campaign." 

TTie  majority  of  those  participating  in  the 
Moratoritim  claim  they  are  motivated  by 
Idealism,  and  pooh-pooh  the  thought  thai 
thev  may  be  rerponding  to  Communist  le;id- 
ershlp.  While  the  overwhelming  number 
firmly  believe  this,  the  evidence  is  no  less 
overwhelming  that  they  are  following  i 
Communist  bluprlnt  for  victory  that  wa- 
hammered  out  in  Havana.  Cuba,  four  year? 
ago. 

The  momentum  to  force  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  its  support  to  povernments  un- 
der Communist  attack  (Vietnam)  came  out 
of  a  "Trlcontlnental  Conference,"  held  m 
Havan.i  from  January  3-15  1966.  The  Con- 
ference was  attended  by  782  accredited  Com- 
munists from  fi2  countries  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  L.itln  America,  who  developed  what  :s 
now  known  ,:s  the  Tricontinental  Organisa- 
tion (OSPAAAL)  The  Soviet  Union  gave  the 
conference  Its  overt  SDonsorshlp  and  fen; 
40  ofticiai  delegates,  including  Sharaf  Rasiu- 
dov.  a  candidate  member  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  Red  China  came  next  with  34  ofrici.i: 
dcleft.ites.  The  f.vo  Comnumlst  power- 
emerged  as  leaders  of  a  Havana-based  cen- 
tral .str,itegy  body  within  O-SP.A.AAL  winch 
Is  now  directing  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion"" throughout  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America, 

OSPAAAL  h.is  two  missions — 1  to  foment 
and  direct  "wars  of  national  liberation,"  and 
2.  to  undercut  nations  of  the  free  world  who 
are  fighting  them.  The  point  Is  that  the 
Vietn!>m  war  1;  considered  by  the  Commu- 
nists to  be  the  prototype  of  all  future  wars 
of  Communist  agression.  The  purpose  o: 
convening  the  Havana  Conference  was  to 
devise  a  strategy  to  protect  thoee  wars  from 
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.t    free    world,   specilically,   a   United   States, 
response.  The   test   ease  Is  Vietnam. 

Ihe  groundwork  had  been  laid  well  In  ad- 
vance, on  April  7.  1965,  nearly  one  year  be- 
fore the  Havana  conference  was  convened, 
Cuba,  under  Soviet  auspices,  announced  via 
I'reii&a  Latina  that  it  had  organized  what  it 
.  .uled  a  Latin  American  Commission  to  Aid 
Vietnam."'  Headed  by  Hilda  Gadea.  former 
wife  ol  the  late  "Che"  Guevara,  the  Com- 
mission boasted  that  by  1966  it  had  commit- 
tees operating  in  25  countries  and  depend- 
encies m  Latin  America. 

TliCir  purpose:  To  terrorize  and  pressure 
governments  In  those  countries  Into  taking 
in  anti-American  position  on  Vietnam.  This 
tirst.  and  necessary,  step  had  to  be  taken  if 
Che"  Guev.ira's  call  for  exploding  more 
Vlctnams"  was  to  be  realized.  By  under 
cutting  the  United  States'  war  effort  in  Viet- 
nam, governments  in  Latin  Amerlci  and 
elsewhere  would,  in  fact,  be  undercutting 
their  response  to  "Vlctnams"  exploding  in 
their  own  countries.  This  OSPAAAL  set  out 
to  accomplish. 

The  L'oals  adopted  by  the  Tricontinental 
C"i'n»mltt*e  lor  Support  of  Vietnam  follow: 

.All  progressive  forces  arc  to  join  In  a  mass 
movement  to  demand  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  the  war  of  aggression  in  Vietnam; 
•he  immediate,  final  and  unconditional 
i-es.satlon  of  air  raids  against  North  Vietnam: 
the  withdrawal  of  all  North  American  troops 
as  well  as  the  troops  of  satellite  countries 
'rom  South  Vie"Lnam:  and  the  dismantllns 
and  removal  of  the  North  American  military 
bases  In  South  Vietnam."  How  many  US. 
Senators   today  espouse  these  same  eoals? 

The  wav  to  achieve  these  goals  was  also 
~pelled  out.  and  follows: 

"To  develop  in  every  wav— throueh  dem- 
onstrations, rallies  of  protest .  boycotts 
:iurain.st  the  loadlnij  and  transportation  of 
arms  and  war  material  nnd  North  American 
'roops.  cflebratlon  of  ciavs  and  weeks  of  soll- 
fiaritv  iMnrntoriumi  acainst  the  war  .  .  ." 
It  Is  within  t'le  context  of  this  Communist 
resolution  of  1P66  t'lat  the  recently  broad- 
criKt  Trlcontlnental  support  for  the  Mora- 
torium has  its  real  Imnortance. 

.'ust  •.>hv  the  Communists  consider  It  vital 
that  the  Un'ted  States  be  tindercut  In  Viet- 
nam i':  a'so  spelled  otit  In  another  re.sohitlrn 
adopted  !n  Havana  bark  in  1966  Here  It  Is: 

"The  Conferetirf  i  on.=  i:icrs  tliat  the  strug- 
ule  of  the  peiple  of  Vietnam  is  In  It'-elf  a 
direct  support  and  a  powerful  contrlbu- 
•ion — cspecl:iUy  throtich  the  rich  experience 
accumulated — to  the  national  liberation 
movements  of  the  people  ...  a  brlHlant  and 
courageous  exnmple  and  a  stlmtilus  to  all 
•he  progressive  people  of  the  world." 

In  short,  stop  the  free  world  from  respond- 
ing to  aggressive  '".'."arf,  of  national  llbera- 
'ion"  as  in  Vletn.am.  and  the  road  Is  left 
open  to  Commiini?t  conquest  on  enemy  terms. 
So.  what  President  Nixon  does  or  does  not 
do  In  Vitenam  will  affect  the  entire  course 
of  our  foreisn  affairs  for  decades  to  come. 
And  the  Communists  seek  to  Inhibit  the 
President's  actions — t.i  Intim.idate  him — in 
typical  Communist  f.ishlon, 

Cuba,  mspiration,  training  ground 
Why  Cuba?  Why  did  the  Russians  choose 
Cub.i  as  the  site  for  this  provocative  con- 
lerence'  The  answer  is  that  the  late  Presi- 
<lent  Kennedy,  in  exchange  for  the  alleged 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  long-range  missiles  in 
'.962.  extended  to  Cuba  the  status  of  a  Com- 
numlst sanctuary  Cubi  has  since  emerged 
.is  the  '"North  Vletn;im""  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere and  IS  ruled  by  a  rabid  anti-Amer- 
i'.m,  Pldel  Castro  Ifs  estimated  43  guer- 
rilla training  cimps.  leadership  schools  and 
political  indoctrination  centers  turn  out 
thousands  of  guerrillas  and  subversives  now 
tormenting  "Vletnams"  not  only  In  Latin 
.America,    but    in    .Africa   and    Asia    as    well. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ideology  was  relaxed  enough  to  make  room 
for  non-Communist  Arab  officers  to  train 
alongside  Commtinlst  Senegalese  and  Latin 
Americans.  Cuba  has  an  estimated  300  Negro 
troops  in  the  Congo  (Brazzaville!,  uni^er- 
scorlng  the  global  Importance  of  that  Carib- 
bean Island,  only  90  miles  from  Florida. 

Obviouslv.  the  Communist  cor.=ortuim  op- 
erating in '  Havana  has  not  overlooked  the 
utllltv  of  Cuba  as  a  ba.se  lor  subverting  •he 
United  States  Itself.  (H.  Rap  Brown:  "'We 
live  in  the  heart  of  the  monster  ..nd  'aIU 
destroy  It  from  -Althin."!  Well  before  there 
were  significant  acts  of  resistance  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  this  country,  the  OSPAAAL 
spelled  out  what  It  expected  of  American 
youths.  Using  the  Communist  lingo  of  re- 
porting plans  for  the  future  in  the  present 
tense,  the  Havana  conferees  appealed  to 
American  youth  In  the  following  terms: 

"We  congratulate  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  who  refuse  to  become  accomplices  to 
the  crime  of  genocide  perpetrated  bv  John- 
son's government  against  the  Vietnamese 
people,  who  destroy  their  draft  cards  in  or- 
der not  to  participate  in  the  slaughter  .  . 
refuse  to  permit  the  recruiting  of  mercenaries 
on  American  Campuses  .  .  ."'  All  of  these  have 
come  to  pass.  In  mounting  response  to  Ha- 
vana's call. 

This  resolution  was  followed  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Latin  American  Student  Orga- 
nization (OCLAE)  and  a  call  for  youths  to 
'"launch  a  wave  of  s.abotage  against  Yankee 
interests  throughout  the  world."  It  urg?d 
"'demonstrations,  sit-ins,  de.Uh  inarch ?e.  pro- 
test meetings  and  denunciations  of  Yankee 
policy"  These,  too,  have  come  to  pass 

In  August  of  1967  Stokely  Carmlchael,  then 
of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee,  Journeyed  to  Havana  where  he 
participated  in  an  OSPAAAL  conference, 
made  common  cause  with  the  anti-war  aims 
of  Castro's  sttident  organization  and  con- 
cluded with  a  world  tour  denouncing  the 
United  St.ites  for  tryins  to  stem  the  Ccm- 
munist  .advance  in  Vietnam.  .Also  present  at 
the  Havana  meeting  was  Juan  Mari  Bras, 
head  of  Puerto  Rico's  Communist  Pro-Inde- 
pendence Movement  and  its  s.itcllite  stu- 
dents organization,  FUPI.  This  September. 
FUPI  burned  down  the  ROTC  facilities  at  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  (see  Latin  Amerca 
Report,  Oct,  1969),  The  faculty  has  since 
decided  to  ban  the  ROTC  from  the  campus. 
Dave  DelUnger  of  the  New  Mobilization. 
and  principal  Instigator  of  last  year's  Chicago 
convention  riots,  has  attended  subversive 
conference  in  Havana.  So  has  George  Murray. 
who  exploded  San  Francisco  State  College 
last  year  following  his  return  from  Havana. 
SD.S.  leader  Mark  Rudd  attended  Havana's 
Student  Mobiliz.ation  Committee  to  End  the 
War  In  Vietnam  In  earlv  1968.  then  returned 
to  trigger  the  sacking  of  Colombia  University 
in  April  of  that  year.  The  September  15  edi- 
tion of  Cuba's  Granma  reveals  that  Castro's 
OCLAE  Is  in  direct  contact  vrtth  the  SD.S. 
through  the  lattei-'s  office  in  Mexico  City  Not 
least,  Black  Panther  leader.  Eldrldge  Cleaver, 
now  operates  out  of  Havana  as  did  Robert 
Williams  before  him  for  many  years. 

H.  Rap  Brown  has  been  on  the  phone  with 
Havana  a  number  of  times,  as  has  Stokely 
Carmlchael.  Floyd  McKlsslck  and  Black 
Panther  Bobby  Seale,  On  August  15,  1968. 
Dave  DelUnger  told  Havana  by  phone  In  ad- 
vance of  the  Democratic  Convention  In  Chi- 
cago: "Youths  IQ  the  United  States  will  force 
the  Democratic  Convention  to  quit  the  war  In 
Vietnam  ,  .  .  we  will  keep  our  active  resist- 
ance In  the  streets  until  all  U,S,  soldiers 
return  from  Vietnam  and  the  current  policy 
of  repression  against  the  Negro  community 
is  stopped  .  .  ." 

A  Trlcontlnental  Resolution  on  American 
Negroes  outlines  Communist  plans  to  use 
Negroes  for  political  purposes: 

"During  the  rioting  In  Watts,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Chicago,  Afro-Americans  proclaimed  that 
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thev  were  fighting  a  common  cause  with 
their  Vietnamese  brothers  against  ricism  and 
North  .American  Imperialism  ,  .  .'"  This  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  case  then,  but  few  can 
denv'that  militants  within  the  civil  rights 
movement  today  indeed  identify  civil  rights 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

How  this  came  about  is  suggested  in  yet 
another  Tricontinental  Re.solutlon : 

""While  Afro-Amerlc.ins  do  not  form  part 
of  Latin  America,  they  merit  special  consid- 
eration, and  we  call  upon  the  Trlcontlnental 
Organization  to  create  the  necessary  mecha- 
nism so  that  these  brothers  In  the  struggle 
win  in  the  future  be  able  to  participate  in 
the  great  battle  being  fought  ,   .  ." 

Circumstantial  evidence  more  than  sug- 
gests that  the  '"necessary  mechanism""  has 
been  forged  since  1966  which  identifies  civil 
rights  with  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
appears  to  have  started  on  March  30.  1967, 
when  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  condemned  the  war  in  Vietnrm. 
said  that  U.S.  response  to  aggre.ssion  was 
morally  and  politically  unjust  and  charged 
that  draft  boards  were  racially  motivated. 

Then,  on  April  15,  1967,  Stokely  Carmlchael 
Joined  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  in  staging 
a  massive  antl-Vletnam  war  rally  near  the 
United  Nations,  in  New  York.  It  was  sup- 
ported bv  something  called  the  Spring 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War. 

There  w"e  have  it.  Only  the  naive  can  be- 
lieve that  these  intricate,  inter-locking  events 
are  mere  coincidence.  They  represent  ideo- 
logical  purpose   and   superb   planning. 

An  even  more  recent  event  serves  to  dram- 
atize the  interest  which  Communist  Cuba 
has  in  anti-war  demonstrations.  On  Novem- 
ber 16,  the  day  following  the  Moratorium 
march  on  Washington.  Castro's  Prensa  Latina 
issued  this  release: 

"Messages  of  solidarity  with  the  Mora- 
torium and  congratulations  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  American  people  by  AALAPSO 
and  by  the  Tricontinental  Committee  of 
Support  for  Vietnam," 


Stop  the  Trial 

Dear  Friend:  As  you  are  surely  .-.ware, 
.seven  prominent  political  activists  i:re  now 
on  trial  in  Chicago  federal  court  charged 
with  intending  to  incite  riot  during  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  An  ACLU 
Director  has  called  it  "probably  the  most 
important  political  trial  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States."  Certainly  no  other  trial 
in  recent  memory  has  cast  such  dark  shad- 
ows across  our  assumptions  about  the  ju- 
dicial and  political  process:  An  eighth  de- 
fendant. Panther  Chairman  Bobby  Seale  was 
chained  and  gagged  in  the  courtroom  for  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  denial  of  his  right  of 
self-defense  in  the  absence  of  his  attorney, 
Charles  R.  Garrv.  Because  of  the  "out- 
bursts," trial  judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman  de- 
clared a  mistrial  for  Seale,  sentencing  him 
to  four  years  Imprisonment  for  "contempt 
of  court."  Attorneys  who  were  associated 
with  the  defense  in  pretrial  work  were  like- 
wise Jailed  for  contempt  of  Judge  Hoffman's 
court. 

The  continuing  trial  in  Chicago  is  the  first 
under  the  infamous  anti-riot  provisloii  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968.  Congress  passed 
the  provision  under  pressure  from  segrega- 
tionists who  were  anxious  to  bring  the  enor- 
mous investigative  and  legal  machinery  of 
the  federal  government  to  bear  against  black 
civil  rights  activists. 

As  this  first  indictment  shows,  the  blan- 
ket provisions  of  the  Antl-Rlot  Act  can  all 
too  readily  be  applied  against  political  dis- 
senters in  general  and  anti-war  protesters 
in  particular.  The  new  men  at  the  Justice 
Department  have  been  quite  candid  in  their 
views  on  dissent.  Will  Wilson,  the  depart- 
ment's chief  of  prosecutions,  told  a  reporter: 
""On  the  question  of  where  does  free  speech 
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move  ujward  public  dlBturbanc«,  tny  an-wer 
would  be  pretty  soon  "  Because  the  'Antl- 
Rlot"  Act  undertakes  to  punish  intent 
rather  than  acts.  It  is  a  frtghtenlngly  effec- 
tive weapon  for  the  intimidation  and  har- 
assment of  thoeo  who  would  sfwak  'oo 
free;y— on  the  war  >n  the  crucial  issues 
that  grip  '-his  nation 

Those  I'f  us  who  have  felt  Impelled  to 
support  organized  protest  against  racial  In- 
justice at  home  and  a  horrendous  war  In 
Asia  have  an  obligation  to  support  the  right 
of  organized  dissent  Seldom  have  the  lines 
of  liberty  and  repression  neen  ?o  clearly 
drawn  as  they  itre  now  in  Chicago 

In  order  for  the  defense  of  the  Chicago 
Conspiracy  to  be  handled  properly  and  a 
strong  Constitutional  test  of  the  Antl-Rlot 
to  be  made.  :unds  are  very  urgently  needed 
Defense  coumael  have  been  ser\tng  without 
fee  even  so.  costs  of  the  defense  exceed 
tl.uOO  per  day  I  and  other  members  of  tJ-ie 
National  Conunlttee  to  Defend  the  Consplr- 
L«:y  appeal  to  you  for  whatever  you  can  af- 
ford—to defend  the  right  of  dissent  in  the 
streets  of  Chicago,  and  across  the  breadth 
of  America. 

Yours  Sincerely. 

Benj.^min  Spock.  MD 

PS. — Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  Chicago  Defense  Fund 

National     Lawyesjs     OtriLD.     San 
Francisco   Bat   AasA   Chapthr. 

San  Franciaco,  April  22.  1969. 

Deak  Priknd  We  are  honoring  a  man  In 
his  time — ills  name  is  Charles  R  Oarry  You 
know  him  He  is  known  to  Huey  P  Newton, 
to  EHdrldge  Cleaver,  to  the  Oakland  Seven, 
to  Wesley  Robert  Wells,  to  Bobby  SeaJe  now 
Indicted  in  Chicago  for  proteeting  the  Viet- 
nam war  at  the  Democratic  Natlo:ial  Con- 
vention 

If  Charles  Osury  retired  today,  ills  mag- 
nificent legal  contributions  to  *he  poor  the 
unrepresented,  would  entitle  hun  to  the 
greatest  commiunity  recognition  .uid  grati- 
tude As  one  might  expect  of  a  man  with 
his  convictions.  Charles  Oarry  Is  a  charter 
member  of  the  National  Lawyers  OuUd.  a 
professional  aasoclatlon  which  unites  the 
lawyers  of  .\mertca  na  an  effective  force  "serv- 
ing the  peop.e. 

We  In  the  Guild  believe  that  many  persons 
throughout  he  United  States  who  know 
Charles  Garry  would  want  ;l>  join  with  us 
in   a    heartfelt    tribute    and   warm   embrace. 

A  testimonial  banqviet  for  Charles  Oarry 
will  take  place  on  the  evening  of  May  10. 
1969  in  the  Imperial  Ballroom  of  the  San 
Pranclsco  Hilton  It  is  appropriate  that  such 
an  event  will  also  serve  to  raise  much  needed 
funds  for  'he  grently  expajided  functions  uf 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Chapter  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Oulld.  The  Chapter  has 
recently  opened  a  regional  office  t-o  more  fully 
coordinate  legal  representation  of  people  in- 
volved in  cvurent  movements  for  social 
change 

We  realize  that  many  persons  who  would 
like  to  be  present  to  pay  tribute  to  Charle« 
Garry  and  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  wi:i 
not  be  able  to  attend  So  that  ail  may  ex- 
press their  feelings,  therefore,  we  invite  let- 
ters from  all  over  the  country,  to  be  bound 
In  a  single  volume  and  presented  to  Ch;irle8 
Garry 

Would  you  Join  us  in  this'  We  ask  that 
you  send  us  your  greeting  on  a  ^single  sheet  of 
paper,  together  with  a  c<')ntributlon  of  t5  00 
or  more  In  the  enclosed  eiive'iope 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  and  the  greeting 
and  the  check  should  Oe  mailed  in  time  to  be 
received  In  San  Francisco  by  May  1.  1969 
You  are  of  course,  free  'o  make  a  contribu- 
tion without  .1  greeting,  !f  '.ack  of  time  or 
other  considerations  make  a  iireeting  im- 
practicable. 
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Of  course.  If  you  are   able  to  attend  th« 
banquet  In  person,  you  are  cordially  Invited. 
Tickets   are   available   at    the   above   address 
for  $25  00  per  person 
Sincerely. 

Lawrence  L.  Dpga. 

Secretary. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  22.  1969 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  It  is  estimated 
that  William  Jennings  Bryan  delivered 
his  famous  oration.  "The  Prince  of 
Peace."  over  3.000  times  throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  world  over. 

At  this  Christmastime.  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
people  of  our  Nation  once  again,  this 
magnificent  aaaress. 

Ttie    Prince    iir    Peace 
(By  William  Jennings  Bryan) 

(A  lecture  delivered  at  many  Chautauquas 
and  religious  gatherings,  in  .Mnerlca.  begin- 
ning in  1904;  also  In  Canada  Mexico  Tokyo. 
Manila.  Bombay,  Cairo,  and  Jerusalem  Mr. 
Bryan's  famous  Croes  of  CK)ld'  speech  Is 
printed  m  Volume  XI  and  an  after-dinner 
speech  in  Volume  I  ) 

I  offer  no  apology  for  speaking  upon  a  re- 
ligious theme,  for  It  U  the  most  universal  of 
all  themes  I  am  Interested  In  the  science  of 
government,  hut  I  .am  more  interested  In  re- 
ligion than  in  government  I  enjoy  making 
a  political  speech — I  have  made  a  good  many 
ind  shall  mnke  more  b'lt  I  would  rather 
ipeak  on  religion  than  politics  I  commenced 
speaking  on  the  .stump  when  I  was  only 
twenty,  but  I  ctimmenced  speaking  In  the 
church  six  years  earller--and  I  shall  be  in 
the  church  even  after  I  am  out  of  politics  I 
feel  sure  of  my  ground  when  I  make  a  politi- 
cal speech,  but  I  feel  even  more  certain  of 
my  ground  when  I  make  a  religious  speech 
If  I  addressed  vou  upon  the  subject  of  law. 
I  might  interest  the  lawyers;  If  I  discussed 
the  science  ^f  medicine.  I  might  Interest  the 
physicians;  m  like  manner  merchants  might 
be  interested  la  comments  (>n  commerce,  and 
farmers  In  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture; 
but  no  one  of  these  .subjects  appeals  to  all. 
Even  the  science  of  government  though 
broader  'han  any  profes.slon  or  occupation, 
does  not  embrace  the  whole  .sum  of  life,  and 
thoee  who  think  up<jn  U  differ  so  among 
themselves  that  I  coull  not  speak  upon  the 
subject  so  .la  to  please  n  part  of  the  audience 
without  displeasing  others  While  to  me  the 
.science  of  government  Is  Intensely  absorbing. 
I  recognize  that  the  must  important  things 
in  life  lie  outside  of  the  realm  of  government 
and  that  more  depends  ufxin  what  the  indi- 
vidual does  for  himself  than  upon  what  the 
government  d'^es  or  can  do  for  him  Men  can 
be  miserable  under  the  best  government  and 
they  can  be  l.appy  under  the  worst  govern- 
ment 

Government.  i.Tectji  but  a  part  of  the  life 
which  we  live  here  and  does  not  deal  at  all 
with  the  life  beyond,  while  religion  touches 
the  infinite  circle  of  existence  as  well  as  the 
small  arc  of  thit  circle  which  we  spend  on 
earvh  No  greater  theme,  'herefore.  can  en- 
gage uur  attention  If  I  discuss  questions  of 
government.  I  must  secure  the  cooperation  of 
a  majarlty  before  I  can  put  my  Ideas  Into 
practice,  but  if  in  speaking  on  religion.  I  can 
touch  one  human  heart  for  good  I  have  not 
spoken  in  vain  no  matter  how  large  the  ma- 
jority may  be  against  me. 
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Man  Is  a  religious  being:  the  heart  In- 
stinctively seeks  for  a  God  Whether  he  wor- 
ships on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  prays  with 
his  face  upturned  to  the  sun.  kneels  toward 
Mecca,  or.  regarding  all  space  as  a  temple. 
communes  with  the  Heavenly  Father  accord- 
ing vo  the  Christian  creed,  man  Is  essentially 
devout. 

There  are  honest  doubters  whose  sincerity 
we  recognize  and  respect,  but  occasionally  I 
find  young  men  who  think  It  smart  to  be 
skeptical:  they  talk  .as  1.'  It  were  an  evidence 
of  Kuger  intelligence  to  scoff  at  creeds  and  to 
refuse  to  connect  themselves  with  churches 
They  call  themselves  -Liberal. '■  as  If  a  Chris- 
tian were  narrow-minded.  Some  go  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  the  "advanced  thought  of  the 
world"  has  discarded  the  Idea  that  there  U  a 
God  To  these  young  men  I  desire  to  addres.s 
myself. 

Even  some  older  people  profess  to  regard 
religion  as  a  superstition,  pardon.able  !n  the 
Ignorant  but  unworthy  of  the  educated 
Those  who  hold  this  view  look  down  with 
mild  contempt  upon  such  as  give  to  religion 
a  definite  place  In  their  thoughts  and  lives 
They  assume  an  intellectual  superiority  and 
often  take  little  pains  to  conceal  the  assump- 
tion Tolstoy  administers  to  the  "cultured 
crowd"  (the  words  quoted  are  his)  a  severe 
rebuke  when  he  declares  that  the  religious 
sentiment  rests  not  upon  a  superstitious  fear 
of  the  Invisible  forces  of  nature,  but  upon 
man's  consciousness  of  his  flnlteness  amid 
an  infinite  universe  and  of  his  sinfulness; 
ind  this  consciousness,  the  great  philosopher 
adds,  man  can  never  outgrow  Tolstoy  l.s 
right;  man  recognizes  how  limited  are  his 
o'vn  powers  and  how  vast  Is  the  universe,  and 
he  .e.an.s  upon  the  ar.ii  that  Is  stronger  than 
his  M.in  feels  the  weight  of  his  sins  and 
looks  for  One  who  is  sinless. 

Religion  has  been  defined  by  Tolstoy  as 
the  relation  which  man  fixes  between  him- 
self and  his  God.  and  morality  as  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  this  Inward  relation 
Every  one.  by  the  time  he  reaches  maturity 
has  ilxed  some  relation  between  himself  and 
God.  and  no  material  change  m  this  rela- 
tion can  take  place  without  a  revolution  In 
the  man.  for  this  relation  Is  the  most  potent 
Influence  that  acts  upon  a  human  life. 

Religion  Is  the  foundation  of  morality  In 
the  individual  and  In  the  group  of  Individ- 
uals. Materialists  have  attempted  to  build  up 
a  system  of  morality  upon  the  basis  of  en- 
lightened self -Interest  They  would  have  men 
figure  out  by  mathematics  that  It  pays  him 
to  abstain  from  wrongdoing:  they  would  even 
Inject  an  element  of  selfishness  Into  altruism, 
but  the  moral  system  elaborated  by  the  ma- 
terialists has  several  defects.  First.  Its  virtue.' 
are  borrowed  from  moral  systems  based  upon 
religion.  All  those  who  are  Intelligent  enough 
to  discuss  a  system  of  morality  are  so  satu- 
rated with  the  morals  derived  from  systems 
resting  upon  religion  that  they  cannot  frame 
a  .system  resting  upon  reason  alone.  Second, 
as  It  rests  upon  argument  rather  than  upon 
authority,  the  young  are  not  In  a  position 
to  accept  or  reject.  Our  laws  do  not  permit 
a  young  man  to  dispose  of  real  estate  until 
he  Is  twenty-one.  Why  this  restraint?  Be- 
cause his  reason  is  not  mature:  and  yet  a 
man's  life  la  largely  molded  by  the  environ- 
ment of  his  youth.  Third,  one  never  knows 
Just  how  much  of  his  decision  1-  due  V^ 
reason  and  how  much  is  due  to  passion  or  to 
selfish  interest.  Passion  can  dethrone  rea- 
son— we  recognize  this  In  our  criminal  laws 
We  also  recognize  the  bias  of  self-interest 
when  we  exclude  from  the  Jury  every  man. 
no  matter  !.ow  reasonable  or  upright  he  mav 
be.  who  has  .i  pecuniary  Interest  In  the  re- 
sult of  the  trial.  And,  fourth,  one  whose 
morality  rests  upon  a  nice  calculation  of 
benefits  to  be  secured  spends  time  figuring 
that  he  should  spend  In  action.  Those  who 
keep  a  book  account  of  their  good  deeds  sel- 
dom do  enough  good  to  Justify  keeping  books. 
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A  noble  life  cannot  be  built  upon  an  arith- 
metic: it  must  be  rather  like  the  spring  that 
pours  forth  constantly  of  that  which  re- 
freshes and  Invigorates. 

Morality  Is  the  power  of  endurance  In  man, 
and  a  religion  which  teaches  personal  reepon- 
slblllty  to  God  glvee  strength  to  morality. 
There  is  a  powerful  reBtralnlng  Influence  In 
the  belief  that  an  all-eeelng  eye  scrutinizes 
every  thought  and  word  and  act  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

There  Is  a  uide  difference  between  the  man 
who  Is  trying  to  conform  his  life  to  a  stand- 
ard of  morality  about  him  and  the  man  who 
;,eeks  to  make  his  life  approximate  to  a  divine 
standard.  The  former  attempts  to  live  up  to 
the  standard  If  It  Is  above  him,  and  down  to 
It  If  It  Is  below  him — and  if  he  Is  doing  right 
only  when  others  are  looking,  he  Is  sure  to 
!ind  a  time  when  he  thinks  he  Is  unobserved, 
and  then  he  takes  a  vacation  and  falls.  One 
:;eedB  the  Inner  strength  which  comes  with 
the  conscious  presence  of  a  personal  God.  If 
those  who  are  thus  fortified  sometimes  yield 
•o  temptation,  how  helpless  and  hopeless 
must  those  be  who  rely  upon  their  own 
strength  alone! 

There  are  difficulties  to  be  encountered  In 
religion,  but  there  are  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered everywhere.  If  Christians  some- 
times have  doubts  and  fears,  unbelievers 
have  more  doubts  and  greater  fears.  I  passed 
through  a  period  of  skepticism  when  I  was 
in  college,  and  I  have  been  glad  ever  since 

•  hat  I  became  a  member  of  the  church  before 
I  left  home  for  college,  for  It  helped  me  dur- 
ing those  trying  days.  And  the  college  days 
cover  the  dangerous  period  In  the  young 
man's  life;  he  Is  just  coming  Into  possession 

.f  his  powers,  and  feels  stronger  than  he  ever 
feels  afterward— and  he  thinks  he  knows 
more  than  he  ever  does  know. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  I  became  con- 
fused by  the  different  theories  of  creation. 
But  I  examined  these  theories  and  found 
that  they  all  assumed  something  to  begin 
with.  You  can  test  this  for  yourselves.  The 
nebular  hypothesis,  for  Instance,  assumes 
that  matter  and  force  existed — matter  In  par- 
ticles Inhnltely  fine  and  each  particle  sepa- 
rated from  every  other  particle  by  space  in- 
linltely  great.  Beginning  with  this  assump- 
tion, force  working  on  matter — according  to 

♦  his  hypothesis — created  a  universe.  Well,  I 
nave  8  right  to  assume,  and  I  prefer  to  as- 
sume, a  Designer  back  of  the  design — a  Cre- 
ator back  of  the  creation:  and  no  matter  how 
long  you  draw  out  the  process  of  creation,  so 
long  as  God  stands  back  of  it  you  cannot 
shake  my  faith  In  Jehovah.  In  Genesis  It  Is 
wTltten  that,  in  the  beginning.  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  I  can  stand 

n  that  proposition  until  I  find  some  theory 
oi  creation  that  goes  farther  back  than  "the 
beginning."  We  must  begin  with  something — 
■A-e  must  start  somewhere — and  the  Christian 
begins  with  God. 

I  do  not  carry  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as 
:ar  as  some  do;  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that 
man  Is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  lower 
animals.  I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with 
vou  if  vou  want  to  accept  the  theory;  all 
I  mean  "to  say  Is  that  while  you  may  trace 
vour  ancestry  back  to  the  monkey  If  you 
find  pleasure  or  pride  In  doing  so,  you  shall 
not  connect  me  with  your  family  tree  with- 
out more  evidence  than  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced. I  object  to  the  theory  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  It  Is  a  dangerous  theory.  If  a 
man  links  himself  in  generations  with  the 
monkey,  it  then  becomes  an  Important  ques- 
tion whether  he  is  going  toward  him  or 
coming  from  him — and  I  have  seen  them 
going  In  both  directions.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  argument  that  can  be  used  to  prove  that 
man  Is  an  Improved  monkey  that  may  not 
be  used  just  as  well  to  prove  that  the  monkey 
is  a  degenerate  man.  and  the  latter  theory 
Is  more  plausible  than  the  former. 
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It  Is  tnie  that  man  in  some  physical 
characteristics  resembles  the  beast,  but  man 
has  a  mind  as  well  as  a  body,  and  a  soul  as 
well  as  a  mind.  The  mind  Is  greater  than  the 
body  and  the  soul  Is  greater  than  the  mind, 
and  I  object  to  having  man's  pedigree  traced 
on  one-third  of  him  only — and  that  the 
lowest  third.  Falrburn,  in  his  "Philosophy 
of  Christianity,"  lays  down  a  sound  proposi- 
tion when  he  says  that  It  is  not  sufliclent  to 
explain  man  as  an  animal;  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  "inn  in  history — and  the 
Darwinian  theory  does  not  do  this.  The  ape, 
according  to  this  theory,  Is  older  than  man, 
and  yet  the  ape  Is  still  an  ape,  while  man 
Is  the  author  of  the  marvelous  civilization 
which  we  see  about  us. 

One  does  not  escape  from  mystery,  how- 
ever, by  accepting  this  theory,  for  It  does  not 
explain  the  origin  of  life.  When  the  follower 
of  Darwin  lias  traced  the  germ  of  life  back 
to  the  lowest  form  In  which  it  appears — 
and  to  follow  him  one  must  exercise  more 
faith  than  religion  calls  for— he  finds  that 
scientists  dlSer.  Those  who  reject  the  idea  of 
creation  are  divided  Into  two  schools,  sonie 
believing  that  the  first  germ  of  life  came 
from  another  planet  and  others  holding  that 
it  was  the  the  result  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. Each  school  answers  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  other,  and  as  they  cannot 
agree  with  each  other,  I  am  not  compelled 
to  agree  with  either. 

If  I  were  compelled  to  accept  one  of  these 
theories  I  would  prefer  the  first,  for  If  we 
can  chase  the  germ  of  life  off  this  planet  and 
get  It  out  Into  space  we  can  guess  the  rest  of 
the  way  and  no  one  can  contradict  us,  but 
If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation  we  cannot  explain  why  spon- 
taneous generation  ceased  to  act  after  the 
first  germ  was  created. 

Go  back  as  far  as  we  may,  we  cannot  es- 
cape from  the  creative  act,  and  It  is  just  as 
easy  for  me  to  believe  that  God  created  man 
as  /le  is  as  to  believe  that,  millions  of  years 
ago.  He  created  a  germ  of  life  and  endowed 
it  with  power  to  develop  into  all  that  we 
see  to-day.  I  object  to  the  Darwinian  theory, 
until  more  conclusive  proof  Is  produced,  be- 
cause I  fear  we  shall  lose  the  consciousness 
of  God's  presence  In  our  dally  life.  If  we  must 
accept  the  theory  that  through  all  the  ages 
no  spiritual  force  has  touched  the  life  of  man 
or  shaped  the  destiny  of  nations. 

But  there  la  another  objection.  The  Dar- 
winian theory  represents  man  as  reaching  his 
present  perfection  by  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  hate — the  merciless  law  by  which  the 
strong  crowd  out  and  kill  off  the  weal^.  If 
this  is  the  law  of  our  development,  then,  if 
there  Is  any  logic  that  can  bind  the  human 
mind,  we  shall  turn  backward  toward  the 
beast  In  proportion  as  we  substitute  the  law 
of  love.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  love  rather 
than  hatred  Is  the  law  of  development.  How 
can  hatred  be  the  law  of  development  when 
nations  have  advanced  in  proportion  as  they 
have  departed  from  that  law  and  adopted 
the  law  of  love? 

But,  I  repeat,  while  I  do  not  accept  the 
Darwinian  theory  I  shall  not  quarrel  with 
you  about  It;  I  only  refer  to  It  to  remind  you 
that  It  does  not  solve  the  mystery  of  life  or 
explain  human  progress.  I  fear  that  some 
have  accepted  It  in  the  hoi>e  of  escaping  from 
the  miracle,  but  why  should  the  miracle 
frighten  us?  And  yet  7.  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  it  Is  one  of  the  test  queatlons  with  the 
Christian. 

CbrlBt  cannot  be  separated  from  the  mirac- 
ulous; TTiH  birth,  His  ministrations,  and  His 
resurrection,  all  Involve  the  miraculous,  and 
the  change  which  His  religion  works  In  the 
human  heart  Is  a  continuing  miracle.  Elim- 
inate the  miracles  and  Christ  becomes  merely 
a  human  being  and  His  gospel  is  stripped  of 
devlne  authortly. 
The  miracle  ralsm  two  questions:    "Can 
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Ood  perform  a  miracle?"  and,  "Would  He 
want  to?"  The  first  Is  easy  to  answer.  A  Ood 
who  can  make  a  world  can  do  anjrthlng  He 
wants  to  do  with  It.  The  power  to  perform 
miracles  Is  necessarily  Implied  In  the  power 
to  create.  But  would  God  want  to  perform 
a  miracle? — this  la  the  question  which  has 
given  most  of  the  trouble.  The  more  I  have 
considered  It  the  less  inclined  I  am  to  an- 
swer In  the  negative.  To  say  that  God  toovld 
not  perform  a  miracle  is  to  assume  a  more 
Intimate  knowledge  of  God's  plans  and  pur- 
poses than  I  can  claim  to  have  I  will  not  deny 
that  God  does  perform  a  miracle  or  may  per- 
form one,  merely  because  I  do  not  know  how 
or  why  He  does  It.  I  find  It  so  dlfflcult  to  de- 
cide each  day  what  God  wants  done  now  that 
I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  attempt 
to  declare  what  God  might  have  wanted  to  do 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  fact  that  we  are 
constantly  learning  of  the  existence  of  new 
forces  suggests  the  possibility  that  God  may 
operate  through  forces  yet  unknown  to  us, 
and  the  mysteries  with  which  we  deal  every 
day  warn  me  that  faith  Is  as  necessary  as 
sight.  Who  would   have  credited   a  century 
ago   the   stories   that   are   now   told   of   the 
wonder-working    electricity?    For    ages   man 
had  known  the  lightning,  but  only  to  fear  It: 
now  this  Invisible  current  Is  generated  by  a 
man-made  machine.  Imprisoned  in  a  man- 
made  wire  and  made  to  do  the  bidding  of 
man.  We  are  even  able  to  dispense  with  the 
wire  and  hurl  words  through  space,  and  the 
X-ray  has  enabled  us  to  look  through  sub- 
stances which  were  supposed,  until  recently, 
to  exclude  all  light.  The  miracle  Is  not  more 
mysterious   than   many   of   the   things  with 
which  man  now  deals — It  is  simply  different. 
The  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  Is  not  more 
mysterious  than  any  other  conception — it  is 
simply  unlike  it;   nor  is  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  more  mysterious  than  the  myriad  res- 
urrections  which    mark    each    annual    seed- 
time. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that  God  could  not 
suspend  one  of  His  laws  without  stopping 
the  universe,  but  do  we  not  suspend  or  over- 
come the  law  of  gravitation  every  day?  Every 
time  we  move  a  foot  or  lift  a  weight  we 
temporarily  overcome  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versal of  natural  laws  and  yet  the  world  is 
not  disturbed. 

Science  has  taught  us  so  many  things  that 
we  are  tempted  to  conclude  tliat  we  know 
everything,  but  there  is  really  a  great  un- 
known which  is  still  unexplored  and  that 
which  we  have  learned  ought  to  increase  our 
reverence  rather  than  our  egotism.  Science 
has  disclosed  some  of  the  machinery  of  the 
universe,  but  science  has  not  yet  revealed  to 
us  the  great  secret — the  secret  of  life.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  every  blade  of  grass,  in  every 
Insect,  ill  every  bird,  and  In  every  animal, 
as  well  as  in  man.  Six  thousand  years  of 
recorded  history  and  yet  we  know  no  more 
about  the  secret  of  life  than  they  knew  In 
the  beginning.  We  live,  we  plan;  we  have  our 
hopes,  our  fears;  and  yet  In  a  moment  a 
change  may  come  over  any  one  of  us  and 
this  body  will  become  a  mass  of  lifeless  clay. 
What  is  it  that,  having,  we  live,  and,  having 
not,  v.-e  are  as  the  clod?  The  progress  of  the 
race  and  the  civilization  which  we  now  be- 
hold are  the  work  of  men  and  women  who 
have  not  yet  solved  the  mystery  of  their 
own  lives. 

And  our  food,  must  we  understand  it  be- 
fore we  eat  it?  If  we  refused  to  eat  anything 
until  we  could  understand  the  mystery  of 
its  grovnh,  we  would  die  of  starvation.  But 
mystery  does  not  bother  us  in  the  dining- 
room;  It  Is  only  in  the  church  that  It  is  a 
stumbling  block. 

I  was  eating  a  piece  of  watermelon  some 
months  ago  and  was  struclc  with  its  beauty. 
I  took  some  of  the  seeds  and  dried  them  and 
weighed  them,  and  found  that  It  would  re- 
quire some  five  thousand  seeds  to  weigh  a 
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pound,  and  then  I  applied  mathematics  to 
that  torty-pound  rntluii  One  ot  these  seeds, 
put  into  the  ground  when  warmed  by  the 
sun  and  moistened  by  the  rain  takes  urT 
its  coat  and  goes  :o  work;  it  gathers  from 
somewhere  two  hundred  thousand  times  its 
own  weight  and  Jorcing  this  raw  material 
through  a  tiny  stem,  constructs  a  water- 
melon It  ornaments  the  outside  with  a  cov- 
ering of  green;  Inside  the  green  It  puts  a 
layer  ot  white,  and  within  the  white  a  core 
of  red,  and  all  through  the  red  It  scatters 
seeds,  each  one  capable  of  continuing  the 
work  of  reproduction  Who  drew  the  plan  by 
which  that  little  seed  works^  Where  does 
It  get  Its  tremendous  strength?  Where  does 
It  And  Its  coloring  matter'  How  does  It  col- 
lect Its  flavoring  extract?  How  does  It  devel- 
op a  watermelon'  Until  you  can  explain  a 
watermelon,  do  not  be  too  sure  that  you 
ran  set  limits  to  the  power  of  the  Almighty 
and  say  Just  what  He  would  do  or  how  He 
would  do  It. 

The  egg  is  the  must  universal  of  foods,  and 
Its  use  dates  from  the  beginning,  but  what 
is  more  mysterious  than  an  egg?  When  an 
fgg  Is  fresh  it  is  an  Important  article  of 
merchandise;  a  hen  can  destro;-  Its  market 
value  in  a  week's  time,  but  in  two  weeks  more 
■she  can  bring  furth  from  it  what  man  could 
not  rind  m  it  We  eat  eggs  but  we  cannot 
ejt.plalr;.au  egg 

Water- has  been  used  from  the  birth  of 
man;  we  learned  after  It  had  been  used  for 
ages  'hat  it  is  merely  a  mixture  of  gases, 
but  It  Is  far  more  important  that  we  have 
water  to  drink  than  that  we  know  that  It  Is 
not  water. 

Everything  thit  grows  tells  a  like  story  of 
Infinite  power  Why  should  I  deny  that  a 
rtlvlne  hand  fed  .1  multitude  with  a  few  loaves 
and  fishes  when  I  see  hundreds  of  millions 
fed  every  >e.'r  by  a  hand  which  convert,s  the 
seeds  scattered  over  the  field  into  an  abun- 
dant harvest •»  We  know  that  food  can  be 
multiplied  in  a  few  months'  time;  shall  we 
deny  the  power  of  the  Creator  to  eliminate 
the  element  of  tjme.  when  we  have  gone  so 
tar  in  ellmm.Hting  the  ••lement  oX  space?  Who 
am  I  that  I  ihould  attempt  to  measure  the 
arm  of  the  Almighty  with  my  puny  arm.  or 
to  measure  the  brain  of  the  Iniinite  with 
ms  finite  mind''  Who  am  I  that  I  should 
attempt  to  p-it  metes  and  bounds  to  the 
power  uf  the  Creator'' 

But  there  s  something  even  more  wonder- 
ful still — Die  mysterious  change  that  takes 
pUice  in  the  human  heart  when  the  man  be- 
gins to  hate  the  things  he  loved  and  'o  love 
the  things  he  hated — the  marvelous  transfor- 
mation that  takes  place  in  the  man  who.  be- 
fore the  change,  would  have  sacrificed  .i 
world  f"r  his  own  advancement  but  who. 
after  the  rhange.  would  give  his  life  for  a 
principle  and  esteem  It  a  privilege  to  make 
sacrifice  tor  his  convictions!  What  greater 
miracle  than  this,  that  converts  a  selfish, 
self-centered  human  being  into  a  center  from 
which  good  influences  flow  out  In  every  di- 
rection' .\nd  vet  this  miracle  has  been 
wrought  In  the  heart  if  each  one  of  us — or 
may  be  wrought — and  we  iiave  seen  It 
wrought  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those 
about  us  No.  living  life  Is  a  mystery  and 
living  in  the  midst  of  mystery  and  miracles, 
I  shall  not  /■How  either  to  deprive  me  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Christian  religion  If  vou  ask 
me  If  I  understand  everything  in  the  Bible. 
I  answer,  no.  but  if  we  will  try  to  live  up  to 
what  we  do  understand,  we  shall  be  kept  so 
husv  doing  good  that  we  shall  not  have  time 
to  worrv  about  the  pas.sages  which  we  do  not 
understand 

Some  of  those  who  question  the  miracle 
also  question  the  theory  nf  atonement;  they 
assert  that  it  does  not  accord  with  their  idea 
ot  Mistlci  for  ine  to  die  for  all  Let  each  one 
bear  his  "wn  sitis  and  the  punishment  due 
for  them,  they  say  The  doctrine  of  vicarious 
suffering   Is   not   a   new   one:    it   Is   as   old  as 
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the  race  That  one  should  sutler  for  others  w 
one  of  the  most  familiar  uf  principles,  .md 
we  see  the  principle  Illustrated  every  day  of 
our  lives  Take  the  family.  f.>r  Instance,  from 
the  day  the  mothers  hrst  child  is  born,  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  her  children  are 
scarcely  out  of  her  waking  thoughts  Her  lile 
trembles  in  the  balance  at  each  child's  birth; 
she  sacrifices  for  them,  she  surrenders  herself 
t<)  them  Is  11  because  she  expects  them  to 
pay  licr  back'  Fortunate  for  the  parent  and 
lortunate  for  the  child  If  the  latter  has  an 
oppi-irl unity  to  repay  In  part  the  debt  it  owes. 
But  no  child  can  compensate  a  parent  for  a 
parent's  care  In  the  course  uf  nature  the 
debt  Is  paid,  not  to  the  parent,  but  to  the 
next  generation,  and  tlie  next  each  Kenera- 
tion  surferlng.  sacrificing  for  and  surrender- 
ing Itself  to  the  generation  that  follows.  This 
IS  the  law  of  our  lives 

Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  tamlly  E\ery 
step  In  civilization  has  been  made  possible 
by  those  who  have  been  willing  to  sacrlhcc 
lor  poEterlty  Freedom  ..1  .speech  freedom  of 
the  press.  :reedom  of  con.sclence.  and  free 
goverrunent  have  all  been  won  for  the  world 
by  those  who  were  willing  to  labor  unselfishly 
for  th-'lr  fellows  So  well  established  Is  this 
doctrine  that  we  do  not  regard  any  one  as 
great  unless  he  recognizes  how  unimportant 
his  life  is  in  comparLson  with  the  problems 
with  which  lie  deals 

I  find  pioof  that  man  waa  made  in  the 
image  ..f  his  Creator  in  the  fact  that, 
throughout  the  centuries,  man  has  been 
willing  to  die.  if  necessary,  that  blessings 
denied  to  him  might  be  enjoyed  by  his  chil- 
dren his  children's  children,  and  the  world. 
The  seeming  paradox.  •He  that  saveth  liis 
life  shall  lose  It  and  he  that  loseth  his  life 
for  ray  sake  shall  find  It."  has  ,in  applica- 
tion wider  than  that  usually  given  to  It;  it 
is  an  epitome  (if  history.  Those  •■tJho  live  only 
for  themselves  live  little  lives,  but  those  who 
stand  ready  to  give  themselves  lor  the  ad- 
vancement of  things  greater  than  themselves 
find  a  larger  life  than  the  une  they  would 
have  surrendered.  Wendell  Phillips  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  same  idea  when  he  said, 
'What  imprudent  men  the  benefactors  of 
the  race  have  been'  How  prudently  most  men 
sink  into  nameless  graves,  while  now  and 
then  a  few  /oTget  themselves  into  immortal- 
ity' '  We  win  Immortality,  not  by  remember- 
ing ourselves,  but  by  forgetting  ourselves 
in  devotion  to  things  larger  than  ourselves 
Instead  of  being  .m  unnatural  plan,  the  plan 
of  salvation  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
human  nature  as  we  understand  it  Sacrifice 
Is  the  language  of  love,  and  Christ,  in  suffer- 
ing for  the  world,  adopted  the  only  .means 
of  reaching  the  heart.  This  can  be  demon- 
strated not  only  by  theory  but  by  experience, 
for  the  story  of  His  life.  His  teachings.  His 
sutTerlngs  and  His  death  has  been  translated 
Into  every  language,  and  everywhere  IC  has 
touched  the  heart 

But  if  I  were  going  to  present  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  I 
would  not  begin  with  miracles  or  mystery 
or  '.vith  the  theory  of  atonement.  I  would 
begin  a-s  Carnegie  Simpson  does  in  his  book 
entitled  The  Pact  of  Christ."  Commencing 
with  the  undisputed  fact  that  Christ  lived, 
he  points  out  that  one  cannot  contemplate 
this  fact  without  feeling  that  In  some  way 
It  is  related  to  those  now  living.  He  says 
that  one  can  read  of  .Mexander.  of  Caesar, 
or  of  Napoleon,  and  not  feel  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  personal  concern;  but  that  when 
one  reads  that  Christ  lived,  and  how  he  lived 
and  how  He  died,  he  feels  that  somehow 
there  Is  a  cord  that  stretches  from  'hat  life 
to  hif  .^s  he  studies  the  character  o!  Christ 
he  becomes  conscious  of  certain  virtues  which 
stand  out  in  bold  relief-  His  purity.  His  for- 
giving spirit  and  His  unfathomable  love. 
The  author  is  correct  Chri'^t  presents  an  ex- 
ample of  purity  In  thought  and  life,  and  man. 
conscious    of    his    own    imperfections    and 
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grieved  over  his  shortcomings,  finds  Inspira- 
tion In  the  tact  that  He  was  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are  and  yet  was  wlthou' 
sin.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  each  can  tind 
just  here  a  way  of  determining  for  hlmsel: 
whether  he  possesses  the  true  .spirit  of  a 
Christian  If  the  slnlessness  of  Christ  Inspire^ 
within  him  an  earnest  desire  to  conform 
his  life  more  nearly  to  the  perfect  example, 
he  is  Indeed  a  follower;  if.  on  the  other  hand, 
he  resents  the  reproof  which  the  purity  <.i 
Christ  offers,  and  refuses  to  mend  his  ways 
he  has  yet  to  be  born  again 

The  most  difficult  of  all  the  virtues  to  cul- 
tivate is  the  forgiving  spirit.  Revenge  seeni.s 
to  be  natural  with  man;  it  Is  human  to  w;iii; 
to  gel  even  with  an  enemy  It  has  even  been 
fKjpular  to  boast  of  vlndlctiveness;  it  wu.'- 
once  inscribed  on  a  mans  monument  that  he 
had  repaid  both  Iriends  .tnd  enemies  more 
than  he  had  received.  Tins  was  not  the  spir;' 
of  Christ  He  taught  forgiveness  .md  in  that 
incomparable  prayer  which  He  left  .is  a  model 
for  our  petitions.  He  made  our  willinKiiess  t* 
forgive  the  measure  by  which  we  may  claim 
forgiveness.  He  not  only  taught  foreiveues^ 
but  He  exemplified  His  teachings  lu  His  Uie 
When  those  who  persecuted  Htm  brough' 
Him  to  the  most  disgracelul  of  .ill  deaths.  Hi 
spirit  of  forgiveness  rote  above  His  sufferings 
and  He  prayed,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  kn.jw  not  what  they  do!" 

But  love  is  the  foundation  of  Christ's 
creed  The  world  had  known  love  before: 
parents  had  loved  their  children,  and  chil- 
dren their  parents;  husbands  had  loved  their 
wives,  and  wi\es  their  husbands,  .lud  frienu 
had  loved  friend;  but  Jesus  gave  a  new  dehni- 
tlon  of  love  His  love  was  as  wide  as  the 
sea;  its  limits  were  so  far-Hung  that  even  an 
enemy  could  not  travel  beyond  us  bounds 
Other  teachers  sought  to  regulate  the  h\e~. 
of  their  followers  by  rule  and  formula,  but 
Christ's  plan  was  to  punfy  the  heart  and 
then  to  leave  love  to  direct  the  footsteps 

What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
life,  the  leatlilngs.  and  the  death  of  this  his- 
toric figure?  Reared  In  a  carpenter  shop;  \«th 
no  knowledge  of  literature,  save  Bible  liter- 
ature, with  no  acquaintance  with  phllofo- 
phers  li-.  ing  or  with  the  writings  of  sage.- 
dead,  when  only  about  thirty  years  old  He 
gathered  dlsi  iples  about  Him.  promulgated 
.1  lugher  code  of  morals  than  the  v^'orld  had 
ever  known  before,  and  proclaimed  Himself 
the  .Messi.ih  He  taught  and  performed  mir- 
.icles  fo,-  a  few  brief  months  and  then  was 
crucified.  His  disciples  were  .scattered  iind 
many  of  them  put  to  death;  His  claims  vs-ere 
disputed.  His  resurrection  denied.  ,ind  His 
followers  persecuted;  .md  yet  from  this  be- 
ginning His  religion  spread  until  hundreds  of 
millions  have  taken  His  name  with  reverence 
upon  their  lips  .md  millions  !iave  been  will- 
ing 10  die  rather  than  surrender  the  faith 
which  He  put  into  their  hearts  How  shall 
we  account  for  him?  Here  is  the  createst  fact 
of  history;  here  Is  One  who  has  with  incre.is- 
ing  power,  for  nineteen  hundred  yeiir.s. 
molded  the  hearts,  the  thoughts,  and  the 
lives  of  men.  and  He  exerts  more  Infiuence 
to-day  than  ever  before.  "What  think  ye  ol 
Christ?"  It  l.s  easier  to  believe  Him  divine 
than  to  explain  in  any  other  way  what  He 
.s.Ud  and  did  ..nd  was  And  I  have  greater 
talth.  even  th.in  before,  since  I  have  visited 
the  Orient  and  witnessed  the  successful  con- 
test which  Christianity  is  waglnu  ap'\inst  the 
religions  nnd  i.-.hilo.sophies  of  the  Ea.st 

I  was  thinking  a  few  years  ago  of  the 
Christmas  which  was  then  .ipproachiii';  ;ind 
of  Him  In  whose  honor  the  day  is  cele- 
brated I  recalled  the  message.  "On  earth 
peace,  good  will  towara  men."  and  then 
my  'houghts  ran  back  to  the  prophecy  ut- 
tered centuries  before  His  bir-h.  in  whlci; 
He  was  described  as  t  he  Prince  of  Peace 
To  reinforce  my  memory  I  re-read  the  proph- 
ecy, and  I  found  Immediately  following  a 
verse  which  I  had  forgotten — a  verse  which 
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declares  that  of  the  increase  of  His  peace 
and  government  there  shall  be  no  end,  and, 
Isaiah  adds,  that  He  shall  Judge  His  people 
with  justice  and  with  judgment.  I  had  been 
reading  of  the  rise  and  lall  of  nations,  and 
occasion. illy  1  had  met  a  gloomy  philosopher 
who  preached  the  doctrine  that  nations, 
l;ke  individuals,  must  of  necessity  have  their 
birth,  their  infancy,  their  maturity,  and 
finally  their  decay  and  death.  But  here  I 
read  of  a  government  that  Is  to  be  perpet- 
ii.il — a  government  of  increasing  peace  and 
blessedness — the  government  of  the  Prince 
(I  Peace — and  it  Is  to  rest  on  Justice.  I  have 
thought  of  this  prophecy  many  times  during 
tl^e  last  few  years,  and  I  have  selected  this 
theme  that  I  might  present  some  of  the  rea- 
sons which  lead  ine  to  believe  that  Christ 
has  luUy  earned  the  right  to  be  called  the 
rnnce  of  Pe.ice — a  title  that  will  In  the 
\  ears  to  come  be  more  and  more  applied  to 
Him  If  He  can  bring  peace  to  each  individ- 
ual heart  ;ind  if  His  creed  ■when  applied  will 
iiring  peace  throughout  the  earth,  who  will 
cieny  His  right  to  be  called  the  Prince  of 
Peace? 

All  the  world  is  In  search  of  peace;  every 
i.eart  that  ever  beat  has  sought  for  peace, 
.iiid  many  have  been  the  methods  employed 
to  secure  it  Some  have  thought  to  purchase 
It  .vith  riches  and  have  labored  to  secure 
wealth,  hoping  to  find  peace  when  they  were 
able  to  go  where  they  pleased  and  buy  what 
they  liked  Of  those  who  have  endeavored 
to  purchase  peace  with  money,  the  large  ma- 
jority have  laiied  to  secure  the  money.  But 
what  has  been  the  experience  of  those  who 
nave  been  eminently  successful  In  finance? 
They  all  tell  the  same  story,  viz.,  that  they 
-pent  the  f;r.'-t  half  of  their  lives  trying  to  get 
money  from  others  and  the  last  half  trying 
to  keep  others  from  getting  their  money,  and 
that  they  found  peace  In  neither  half.  Some 
liave  even  reached  the  jxaint  where  they  find 
dUliculty  in  tiettinc  people  to  accept  their 
money:  ar.d  I  'Know  of  no  better  indication 
of  I  he  ethical  awakening  in  this  country 
than  the  increasing  tendency  to  scrutinize 
the  methods  or  money-making.  I  am  sanguine 
1  iiDUgh  to  believe  that  the  lime  will  yet  come 
'vhen  respectability  will  no  longer  be  sold 
to  creat  criminals  by  helping  them  spend 
their  ll!-£otten  trains.  A  long  step  In  ad- 
\.mce  will  have  been  taken  when  religious, 
educational,  and  charitable  Institutions  re- 
liise  to  condone  conscienceless  methods  in 
business  and  leave  the  possessor  of  llUgltl- 
mate  accumulations  to  learn  how  lonely  life 
I---  when  one  prefers  money  to  morals. 

Some  hav?  '  :iueht  peace  in  social  distinc- 
tion, inr.  whether  thev  have  been  within 
the  charmed  circle  and  fearful  lest  they 
might  fall  out.  or  outside  and  hopeful  that 
they  miehT  set  in.  they  have  not  found 
peace  Some  have  thought,  vain  thought,  to 
r:nd  pence  in  political  prominence:  but 
whether  office  comes  by  birth,  as  in  mon- 
irchies  or  bv  election,  as  In  republics.  It 
does  not  bring  peace.  .An  office  is  not  consid- 
ered a  high  one  if  all  can  occupy  It.  Only 
V  hen  few  in  a  generation  can  hope  to  enjoy 
nil  honor  do  we  call  it  a  great  honor.  I  am 
Ulad  tha*  our  Heavenly  Father  did  not  make 
the  peace  ;■:  the  iniman  heart  to  depend  upon 
i.blllty  to  buy  it  with  money,  secure  It  In 
."■ociety.  rr  win  it  at  the  polls,  for  in  either 
case  but  few  could  have  obtained  it,  but 
'.vhen  He  made  peace  the  reward  of  a  con- 
science void  of  cffense  toward  God  and  man. 
He  put  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  poor 
■an  secure  u  as  easily  as  the  rich,  the  social 
outcasts  as  ireelv  as  the  leader  of  society,  and 
the  humblest  citizen  equally  with  those  who 
wield  ixihticai  power 

To  tho.<e  who  have  grown  gray  In  the 
Church,  I  need  not  speak  of  the  peace  to  be 
found  in  taith  in  God  and  trust  in  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  Christ  taught  that  our 
lives  are  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
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poets  have  taken  up  the  thought  and  woven 
It  Into  Immortal  verse.  No  uninspired  writer 
has  expressed  It  more  beautifully  than  Wil- 
liam CuUen  Bryant  In  his  "Ode  to  a  Water- 
fowl." After  following  the  wanderings  of  the 
bird  of  passage  as  it  seeks  first  its  southern 
and  then  its  northern  home,  he  concludes: 

"Thou  are  gone:  the  abyss  of  heaven 

Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form,  but  on  my 
heart 
Deeply    hath    sunk    the    lesson    thou    hast 
given, 
And  shall  not  soon  depart," 

"He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 

Guides   through    the   boundless   sky    thy 
certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 
Win  lead  my  steps  aright." 

Christ  promoted  peace  by  giving  us  assur- 
ance that  a  line  of  communication  can  be 
established  between  the  Father  above  and 
the  child  below.  And  who  will  measure  the 
consolations  of  the  hour  of  prayer? 

And  Immortality!  Who  ■will  estimate  the 
peace  which  a  belief  in  a  future  life  has 
brought  to  the  sorrowing  heai-ts  of  the  sons 
of  men?  You  may  talk  to  the  young  about 
death  ending  all,  for  life  is  full  and  hope  is 
strong,  but  preach  not  this  doctrine  to  the 
mother  who  stands  by  the  death-bed  of  her 
babe  or  to  one  who  is  within  the  shadow  of 
a  great  affliction.  When  I  was  a  young  man  I 
wrote  to  Colonel  IngersoU  and  asked  him 
for  his  views  oa  God  and  Immortality.  His 
secretary  answered  that  the  great  Infidel  was 
not  at  home,  but  inclosed  a  copy  of  a  speech 
of  Colonel  IngersoU's  which  covered  my 
question.  I  scanned  It  with  eagerness  and 
found  that  lie  had  expressed  himself  about 
as  follows:  "I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no 
God,  I  simply  say  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
say  that  there  is  no  life  beyond  the  grave, 
I  simply  say  I  do  not  know."  And  from  that 
day  to  this  I  have  asked  myself  the  question 
and  have  been  unable  to  answer  it  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  How  could  any  one  find 
pleasure  In  taking  from  a  human  heart  a 
living  faith  and  substituting  therefor  the 
cold  and  cheerless  doctrine.  "I  do  not  know"? 

Christ  gave  us  proof  of  immortality,  and 
It  was  a  welcome  assurance  although  It 
would  hardly  seem  necessary  that  one  should 
rise  from  the  dead  to  convince  us  that  the 
grave  Is  not  the  end.  To  every  created  thing 
God  has  given  a  tongue  that  proclaims  a 
future  life. 

If  the  Father  deigns  to  touch  ■with  divine 
power  the  cold  and  pulseless  heart  of  the 
burled  acorn  and  to  make  it  burst  forth  from 
Its  prison  walls,  will  He  leave  neglected  in 
the  earth  the  soul  of  man.  made  In  the  image 
of  his  Creator?  If  He  stoops  to  eive  to  the 
rose  bush,  whose  t\ithered  blossoms  float 
upon  the  autumn  breeze,  the  sweet  assur- 
ance of  another  springtime,  will  He  refuse 
the  words  of  hope  to  the  sons  of  men  when 
the  frosts  of  winter  come?  If  matter,  mute 
and  Inanimate,  though  changed  by  the  forces 
of  nature  into  a  multitude  of  forms,  can  never 
die,  will  the  Imperial  spirit  of  man  suffer 
annihilation  when  It  has  paid  a  brief  visit 
like  a  royal  guest  to  this  tenement  of  clay? 
No,  I  am  sure  that  He  who,  notwithstanding 
His  apparent  prodigality,  created  nothing 
without  a  purpose,  and  wasted  not  a  single 
atom  In  all  His  creation,  has  made  provision 
for  a  future  life  In  which  man's  universal 
longing  for  Immortality  will  find  Its  realiza- 
tion. I  am  as  sure  that  we  live  again  as  I 
as  I  am  sure  that  we  live  to-day. 

In  Cairo  I  secured  a  few  grains  of  wheat 
that  had  slumbered  for  more  than  thirty 
centuries  in  an  Egyptian  tomb.  As  I  looked 
at  them  this  thought  came  Into  my  mind: 
If  one  of  those  grains  had  been  planted  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  the  year  after  It  grew. 
and  all  its  lineal  descendants  had  been 
planted  and  replanted  from  that  time  until 
now,  Its  progeny  would  to-day  be  sufficiently 
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numerous  to  feed  the  teeming  mllllonB  of 
the  world.  An  unbroken  chain  of  life  con- 
nects the  earliest  graiivs  of  wheat  with  the 
grains  that  we  sow  and  reap.  There  is  in  the 
grain  of  ■wheat  an  invisible  something  which 
has  power  to  discard  the  body  that  we  see, 
and  from  earth  and  air  fashion  a  new  body 
so  much  like  the  old  one  that  we  cannot  tell 
the  one  from  the  other.  If  this  invisible  germ 
of  life  in  the  grain  of  wheat  can  thus  pass 
unimpaired  through  three  thousand  resur- 
rections. I  shall  not  doubt  that  my  soul 
has  power  to  clothe  Itself  with  a  body  suited 
to  its  new  existence  when  this  earthly  frame 
has  crumbled  Into  dust. 

A  belief  in  immortality  not  only  consoles 
the  individual,  but  It  exerts  a  powerful  In- 
fluence in  bringing  peace  between  Individ- 
uals. If  one  actually  thinks  that  man  dies 
as  the  brute  dies,  he  will  yield  more  easily 
to  the  temptation  to  do  Injustice  to  his 
neighbor  when  the  circumstances  are  such 
as  to  promise  security  from  detection.  But  if 
one  really  expects  to  meet  again,  and  live 
eternally  with,  those  whom  he  knows  to-day, 
he  is  restrained  from  evil  deeds  by  the  fear 
of  endless  remorse.  We  do  not  know  what 
re-wards  are  In  store  for  us  or  what  punish- 
ments may  lie  reserved,  but  if  there  were 
no  other  It  would  be  some  punishment  for 
one  who  deliberately  and  consciously  wrongs 
another  to  have  to  live  forever  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  person  ■wronged  and  have  his 
littleness  and  selfishness  laid  bare.  I  repeat, 
a  belief  in  immortality  must  exert  a  power- 
ful Influence  in  establishing  Justice  between 
men  and  thus  laying  the  foundation  lor 
peace. 

Again,  Christ  deserves  to  be  culled  the 
Prince  of  Peace  because  He  has  given  us  a 
measure  of  greatness  which  promotes  peace. 
When  His  disciples  quarreled  among  them- 
selves as  to  which  should  be  greatest  In  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  He  rebuked  them  and 
said:  "Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  servant."  Service  is  the  measure 
of  greatness;  It  always  has  been  true;  It  Is 
true  to-day.  and  it  always  will  be  true,  that 
he  is  greatest  who  does  the  most  good.  And 
how  this  old  world  will  be  transformed  when 
this  standard  of  greatness  becomes  the 
standard  of  every  life!  Nearly  all  of  our  con- 
troversies and  combats  grow  out  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  something  from 
each  other — there  will  be  peace  when  our 
aim  Is  to  do  something  for  each  other.  Our 
enmities  and  animosities  arise  largely  from 
our  efforts  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  world — there  will  be  peace  when  our 
endeavor  Is  to  put  as  much  as  possible  Into 
the  world.  The  human  measure  of  a  human 
life  Is  its  income:  the  divine  measure  of  a 
life  is  its  outgo,  its  overflow^its  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  all. 

Christ  also  led  the  way  to  peace  by  giving 
us  a  formula  for  the  propagation  of  truth. 
Not  all  of  those  who  have  really  desired  to  do 
good  have  employed  the  Christian  method — 
not  all  Christians  even.  In  the  history  of  the 
human  race  but  two  methods  have  been  used. 
The  first  Is  the  forcible  method,  and  it  has 
been  employed  most  frequently.  A  man  has 
an  Idea  which  he  thinks  Is  good;  he  tells  his 
neighbors  about  It  and  they  do  not  like  It. 
This  makes  him  angry;  he  thinks  it  would 
be  so  much  better  for  them  if  they  would  like 
It,  and,  seizing  a  club,  he  attempts  to  make 
them  like  it.  But  one  trouble  about  this 
rule  is  that  It  works  both  ways;  when  a  man 
starts  out  to  compel  his  neighbors  to  think 
as  he  does,  he  generally  finds  them  willing  to 
accept  the  challenge,  and  they  spend  so 
much  time  In  trying  to  coerce  each  other  that 
they  have  no  time  left  to  do  each  other  good. 

The  other  is  the  Bible  plan — "Be  not  over- 
come of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  ■with  good." 
And  there  is  no  other  way  of  overcoming  evil. 
I  am  not  much  of  a  farmer — I  get  more  credit 
for  my  farming  than  I  deserve,  and  my  little 
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tmrax  reoetves  more  ad  'ertUlng  than  it  is  en- 
titled to  But  I  cui.  ;\rmer  enough  to  Icnow 
that  If  I  cut  down  weeds  they  will  spring  up 
again,  and  farmer  iijr^h  to  Icnuw  that  If  I 
plant  something  there  which  has  more  vital- 
ity that  the  weeds  I  hali  not  only  get  rid  of 
the  cons'-iiit  irttlng.  but  have  Uie  tKneflt 
of  the  cr-ip  Decides 

In  irtler  that  there  might  be  no  mistake 
in  Hu  plan  of  propagating  the  truth,  Chrlat 
went  mcu  detail  and  laid  emphasis  upon  the 
value  of  example-  -  So  live  that  others  seeing 
your  fjLicKi  AHirks  may  be  coiistrained  to  glo- 
rify vour  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  "  There 
Is  no  human  insluence  so  potent  for  >food  as 
that  which  jjoe.--  out  from  an  upright  Mle,  A 
sermon  may  be  tin.swerpr  the  arguments 
presented  In  a  speech  may  be  disputed,  but 
no  one  cari  answer  a  Christian  life—  It  is  the 
unanswerable  argument  m  favor  of  our 
religion 

It  may  tie  a  slow  process — this  conversion 
of  the  world  by  the  silent  influence  ■  f  a 
noble  example  but  it  js  the  only  sure  one, 
and  the  a.  i-trliif  applies  to  nations  .>s  well  ;ts 
it>  individuals  The  Gospel  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  gives  us  the  only  iiope  that  the  world 
hi* — and  It  la  un  Increasing  hope  >f  the 
substitution  of  reason  lor  the  •rbiirt  ment  of 
force  In  the  .settlement  of  inUTnatioMtl  dl-s- 
putes.  And  our  n.itlon  ought  not  to  wait  for 
other'natlons — it  ought  to  take  the  lead  and 
prove  Iti  .'alth  In  the  omnlpotf  .;..v    jt   trut.i 

But  Christ  has  ^iven  us  j,  pl^ltjrm  ;o 
fundamental  that  It  can  be  pplied  5iicceB,s- 
fully  to  all  controversies  We  ire  interested 
in  platforms,  we  attend  convenli>jn.s.  some- 
times traveling  long  distances,  'a'p  have 
Wordy  w.ir-  over  the  phraseology  at  various 
p. auks,  and  then  we  w.ikb  earnest  caujpal.tns 
•o  secure  the  endorsement  of  these  platforms 
at  the  polls  The  fUtform  given  to  the  world 
by  the  Pruice  of  Peace  is  more  t.ir-reach;ng 
and  more  comprehensive  than  .;xiy  platform 
ever  written  by  the  convention  ol  any  party 
in  any  country  When  He  condensed  int  one 
commandment  those  of  the  ten  which  relate 
to  mans  duty  toward  his  fellows  and  en- 
joined upon  us  the  rule.  Thou  ri  iit  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  He  preactited  a 
plan  lor  the  solution  of  al!  the  problems  thit 
now  vex  stciety  or  may  hereafter  arise  Other 
remedies  may  palliate  or  pfitfone  the  day  of 
settlement  but  this  is  all-sutflcient.  and  the 
reconciliation  which  It  effects  Is  a  permanent 
one 

My  faith  In  the  future — and  I  have  faith — 
and  my  optimism-  for  I  am  an  ptlmlst — my 
lalth  and  ri;>  ptlnusm  rest  upon  the  belief 
that  Christ's  teachings  are  btlng  more 
studied  today  than  ever  before,  and  that 
with  this  larger  study  will  come  a  larger 
.ippUcatlon  of  'h'jse  teachings  to  the  every- 
Llay  life  nt  the  w  rid,  and  to  the  questions 
with  which  we  deal  In  former  Mmes  when 
men  read  'hat  Christ  came  to  bring  life  and 
Immortailiy  to  light,  '  they  placed  the 
emphasis  upon  immortality:  now  they  are 
Btudvlng  Christ's  relation  to  human  life. 
People  ised  to  read  the  Bible  to  find  out 
what  It  said  of  Heaven;  now  they  read  It 
more  to  fmd  what  ::eht  it  throws  upon  the 
pathway  of  fo-dav  In  former  years  many 
thought  to  prepare  themselves  for  future 
bliss  by  a  life  of  .seclusion  hert .  we  are  learn- 
ing that  to  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  the 
Ma.'.ter  we  must  go  about  doing  g^)od  Christ 
declared  that  He  came  that  we  might  have 
life  and  have  U  more  abundantly.  The  world 
is  learning  that  Christ  came  not  to  narrow 
life,  but  to  enlarge  It — not  to  rob  It  of  its 
Joy,  but  to  fill  It  to  overflowing  with  purpose, 
earnestne:^.   and  happiness. 

But  this  Prince  of  Peace  promlsea  not  only 
peace  but  strength.  Some  have  thought  His 
teachings  fit  only  for  the  weak  ind  the  timid 
and  unsuited  to  men  of  vigor,  energy,  and 
ambition.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Only  the  man  of  faith  can  he  cou- 
rageous  Confident  that  he  fights  on  the  side 
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of  Jehovah  he  doubts  not  the  success  of  his 
cause  What  matters  it  whether  he  shares  In 
the  shouts  i>f  triumph?  If  every  word  spoken 
In  behalf  ^jf  truth  has  its  Influence  and  every 
deed  done  tor  the  riKht  weighs  in  the  final 
account.  It  Is  irnmaierlal  to  the  Christian 
whether  his  eyes  bt  hold  victory  or  whether 
he  dies  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict 

'Yea.  though  thou  He  upon  the  dust, 

When  they  who  he'ned  thee  flee  In  fear, 
Die  full  .if  hope  and  tnai    v  'rust. 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here." 

Another   hand   'hv  Sword   wield. 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave. 

Till    !rom    the    trumpet's    mouth    Is   pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave  " 

Only  those  who  believe  attempt  the  seem- 
ingly Impossible,  and,  by  attempting,  prove 
that  line,  with  Ood  can  chase  a  thousand 
and  that  'wo  can  put  ten  thousand  to  flight 
I  can  Imagine  'hat  »he  early  Christians  who 
were  carried  ;ri'o  »he  Coliseum  tfl  make  a 
spectacle  for  those  more  savage  than  the 
bea-sifi  A-ere  i  ntreated  Ijv  their  doubting 
companions  nt  i  to  endantfer  their  lives  But 
kneeling  in  the  center  <f  'he  arena,  they 
prayed  and  sang  until  they  were  devoured 
How  helploss  'i.ey  >eemed.  and.  measured 
by  every  human  rule  how  iKjpeless  was  their 
cau.-ie!  .■Vrid  vet  within  a  few  decades  the 
power  which  they  invoked  proved  mlghter 
than  the  leglou-H  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
faith  in  which  they  died  was  triumphant 
o'er  all  the  land 

It  Is  said  that  those  who  went  to  mock  at 
their  su.terlntjs  returned  asking  themselves, 
"What  Is  It  that  can  en'er  into  the  heart  of 
man  and  make  him  die  as  these  die?  '  Thev 
were  greater  conqueriiis  m  their  death  than 
they  could  have  i>een  had  they  purchased 
life  by  a  surrender  of  their  faith. 

What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
church  if  the  early  Christians  had  had  as 
little  faith  ,is  many  of  our  Christians  of  to- 
day? And  If  the  Christians  of  to-day  had 
the  faith  of  the  martyrs  how  long  would  it 
be  before  the  fulflUment  of  the  prophecy 
that  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue 
lonfeas    ' 

I  am  jjlad  that  He.  who  is  called  the  Prince 
of  Peace — who  can  bring  peace  to  every  trou- 
bled heart  and  who&e  teachings,  exemplified 
in  life,  will  bring  peace  between  inun  and 
mail,  between  conununitv  and  •ommunltv, 
i,>etween  stale  and  State,  between  nation  and 
natlcn  throughout  the  world — I  am  Klad  that 
He  brings  courage  as  well  as  peace,  so  that 
those  who  follow  Him  may  take  up  and  each 
day  bravely  do  the  duties  that  to  that  day 
lalJ. 

As  the  Christian  grows  older  he  appreciates 
more  and  more  the  completeness  with  which 
Christ  satisfies  the  longings  of  the  heart,  and. 
i,'rateful  for  the  peace  which  he  enjoys  and 
lor  the  .arength  which  he  has  received  he 
repeats  the  words  of  the  great  scholar.  -Sir 
WilUana  Jones 

Before  thy  mystic  alter,  heavenly  truth. 
I  kneel  In  manhood,  as  I  knelt  In  youth; 
Thus  let  me  kneel,  til!  this  dull  form  decay. 
And  life's  last  shade  be  brightened  by  thy 
rey." 
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Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  since 
the  beyinniny  of  the  .session,  the  Senate 
majority  policy  committee  has  under- 
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taken  new  respon-sibllities  wlilch  con- 
front Democrats  as  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  at  a  time  when  the  executive 
branch  is  under  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration. It  was  the  view  of  the  Senate 
Democrats  that  since  the  Presidency  no 
longer  provided  the  focus  of  party  unity, 
the  policy  committee  should  strive  to  fill 
the  void  in  developing  and  setting  forth 
party  positions  on  issues  before  the 
Senate.  The  committee  has  pursued  the.se 
new  responsibilities  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  legislative  committee  chairmen 
and  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
full  Democratic  conference. 

Throughout  the  session,  the  conuim- 
tee's  actions  have  been  designed  to 
strengthen  party  awareness  and  unity  m 
the  Senate  to  the  end  that  Senate  Demo- 
craus  might  make  the  largest  possible 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  interests.  In 
thus  context,  the  comnuttee  considered  u 
number  of  Lssues  which  arose  durmg  the 
pai.t  icssion.  in  addition  to  its  customai  v 
deliberatioiis  on  the  scheduling  of  legi.s- 
laticn. 

Senate  Resolution  85,  the  national 
commitments  resolution,  was  the  first 
such  issue.  The  resolution  was  regarded 
of  great  significance  to  the  Nation  in  the 
reassertion  of  the  proper  constitutional 
role  of  tfie  Senate  in  foreign  affairs.  It 
had  already  drawn  support  from  individ- 
ual inembers  of  both  parties  but  seemed 
of  sutticicnt  import  to  warrant  recom- 
mendation to  the  entire  Democratic 
Membership.  The  action  of  the  policy 
committee  in  so  recommcndine  was 
unanimous  and  the  resolution  sub- 
sequently passed  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Beguaning  last  winter,  a  number  of 
meetings  were  held  by  the  policy  com- 
mittee on  the  question  of  tax  reform  and 
tax  relief.  Inflation  emphasized  the  ur- 
gency of  meeting  the  issue  during  the 
first  session  if  at  all  possible.  The  steep 
rise  in  prices  was  adding  to  the  economic 
burdens  of  the  people,  particularly  the 
low-  and  middle-income  groups.  These 
Americans  v^erc  already  carrying  a  ais- 
prcportionate  share  of  the  tax  burden 
because  of  accumulated  inequities  in  the 
income  tax  laws. 

To  bring  the  issue  to  a  head,  the  Dem- 
ocratic policy  committee,  in  conjunction 
with  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
chairman  and  Democratic  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  agreed  that  any 
extension  ol  the  surtax— a  tax  which, 
passed  alone,  only  would  have  com- 
jjounded  the  inequities  in  the  existing 
tax  structure — had  to  be  coupled  with 
full  and  meaningful  tax  reform.  It  was 
the  unanimous  determination  of  the 
committee  that  if  the  tax  surcharge  ex- 
tension became  law  without  tax  reform 
and  relief,  the  latter  would,  indeed,  re- 
main the  imixissible  dream  that  it  had 
been  thought  to  be  for  years.  The  policy 
committee,  therefore,  gave  its  unani- 
mous support  to  a  growint;  Senate  resist- 
ance to  extend  the  surtax  for  the  13- 
month  period  unless  the  extension  were 
coupled  with  firm  guarantees  of  con- 
.sideratlon  of  a  full  tax  reform  package 
in  the  first  session.  The  committee's  effort 
did  much  to  overcome  insistence  from 
the  administration  and  other  quarters 
that  the  surtax  be  passed,  with  or  wlth- 
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out  general  tax  reform  and  tax  relief. 
The  committee  stood  fast  In  this  posi- 
tion, because,  as  noted,  It  was  persuaded 
that  linking  the  two  was  an  essential  pro- 
cedure if  the  overhaul  of  the  income  tax 
structure  was  ever  to  be  realized.  An 
agreement  to  report  the  tax  package 
to  the  Senate  by  October  31,  1969,  was 
finally  obtained  and  only  then  did  the 
committee  support  extension  ot  the 
surtax  for  an  interim  period  of  6  months. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  In  all 
its  actions  on  the  tax  reform  bill.  The 
motion  to  recommit  Immediately  prior  to 
final  pasage,  thereby  killing  tax  relief, 
for  example,  found  96  percent  of  the 
Senate  Democrats  all  voting  together  to 
save  the  bill.  Pinal  passage  of  tax  reform 
and  tax  relief  found  every  Democrat  vot- 
ing for  adoption. 

Another  significant  Issue  recommended 
by  the  policy  committee  to  Senate  Demo- 
crats was  the  so-called  Troops-in-Europe 
resolution.  The  committee  called  again, 
in  a  resolution,  for  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  American  troops  and  dependents 
permanently  stationed  in  Europe.  The 
resolution  was  identical  to  that  gener- 
ated in  the  policy  committee  during  the 
90th  Congress.  Like  all  its  actions  this 
year  It  received  the  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  the  policy  committee. 

Under  consideration  by  the  policy 
committee  late  in  the  session  were  ade- 
quate social  security  benefits — including 
the  15 -percent  Increase  In  annuities  as 
well  as  other  features  of  the  social  se- 
curity laws.  Adoption  of  the  15 -percent 
increase  as  a  part  of  the  tax  bill  this 
session  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
in  bringing  benefits  closer  to  the  needs 
of  social  security  pensioners. 

The  issue  of  the  continuing  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  under  intense  consideration 
during  the  session  by  the  policy  commit- 
tee. The  war  in  Vietnam — its  ramifica- 
tions abroad  and  at  home — of  course,  re- 
ceived particular  emphasis. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  which  re- 
sulted in  deferring  final  action  on  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  imtU  next 
session  was  considered  and  also  approved 
by  the  policy  committee.  Also  considered 
at  length  were  the  new  Asian  doctrines 
enunciated  by  the  President  at  Guam, 
the  growing  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  the  prob- 
lems of  national  priorities  and  the  com- 
peting needs  of  health,  education,  and 
other  programs  of  social  welfare  and  in- 
ternal national  security  as  contrasted 
with  foreign  aid  appropriations,  defense 
appropriations,  and  similar  expenditures. 
Of  looming  importance,  the  committee 
addressed  attention  not  only  to  problems 
of  air  and  water  pollution  but  to  the 
whole  question  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
natural  environment.  Without  any  re- 
quest from  the  administration,  the  Sen- 
ate saw  fit  to  move  to  establish  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  as  an  arm  of 
the  Presidency  in  dealing  with  this 
matter. 

As  I  stated  on  the  Senate  floor  on  the 
closing  day  of  the  session : 

If  this  Senate  Is  to  be  characterized  at  all. 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  remembered, 
first,  as  the  Senate  that  stayed  Intensely  with 
the  Vietnamese  Issue  until  the  lamp  of  peace 
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showed  at  least  a  flicker  of  light.  May  I  add 
the  expectation  and  hope  that  the  Senate's 
conceni  will  not  lessen  until  the  casualties 
cease  and  the  last  American  soldier  Is  wlth- 
dra'wn.  Second,  this  session  should  be  re- 
membered for  the  general  tax  reform  and 
tax  relief  bill,  sought  unsuccessfully  for  many 
years,  ridiculed  as  a  possibility  for  this  ses- 
sion, and  regarded  by  many  as  an  impossible 
dream.  It  now  a'walts  the  President's  signa- 
ture. Finally,  this  Senate  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered as  that  moment  in  legislative  time 
when  the  concept  of  the  nation's  security 
ceased  to  be  drawn  In  terms  of  the  pllUng  up 
of  more  and  more  military  hardware — as  the 
Senate  which  began  to  require  from  the 
Executive  Branch  a  full  and  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  relationship  of  vast  military 
expenditures  to  defense — as  the  Senate  which 
Insisted  that,  in  the  making  of  claims  on  the 
people's  tax  resources  by  any  Administration, 
human  values  must  be  given  their  Just  con- 
sideration along  with  military  demands. 

The  work  of  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  this  session  pursuant  to  the 
unanimous  directive  of  the  full  Demo- 
cratic caucus  provides  hope  for  further 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  majority  dur- 
ing the  coming  session  of  the  Congress. 
I  would  just  add  that  beyond  party  con- 
sideration, the  Democrats  in  the  Congress 
must  remain  constructive  with  regard  to 
Issues  of  national  importance.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  cooperate  with  the  ad- 
ministration when  its  leadership  serves 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  and  to 
oppose  it  when,  in  our  judgment,  it  does 
not.  In  that  case,  moreover,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  offer  constructive  alterna- 
tives. In  this  connection,  it  is  a  function 
of  the  policy  committee  to  provide  a  uni- 
fying stimulant  to  the  Senate  Democrats. 
The  record  of  the  majority  policy  com- 
mittee this  session  sustains  this  approach. 
Its  recommendations  have  been  construc- 
tive. It  has  contributed  to  the  initiative 
of  this  Congress,  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  Senate  as  an  institution,  and  to  a 
necessary  adjustment  of  the  role  of  the 
Congress  within  the  Government. 


WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
WORLD  COURT? 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  seems  to  move  daily  further  from 
adopting  civilized  methods  of  resolving 
international  disputes.  Most  discourag- 
ing was  the  failure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  and  General  As- 
sembly to  even  be  able  to  take  up  the 
questions  of  Vietnam  and  the  Middle 
East,  the  two  greatest  threats  to  peace, 
at  the  current  session.  U.S.  public  pro- 
nouncements that  it  would  ignore  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  the  General  As- 
sembly Political  Committee  interpreting 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
on  poison  gas  and  biological  weapons  as 
including  tear  gas  and  herbicides  was 
another  body  blow  by  this  country  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  United  Nations  as  the 
appropriate  body  for  resolving  interna- 
tional disputes. 

Certainly,  high  priority  action  must 
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be  taken  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  United  States 
should  take  the  leadership  in  this 
endeavor. 

Virtually  forgotten  in  the  turmoil  of 
international  strife  and  the  various  de- 
bates that  were  undertaken  in  the  United 
Nations  is  the  sad  state  of  the  World 
Court,  an  international  institution  that 
should  be  a  key  in  resolving  inernational 
disputes  that  involve  interpretations  of 
international  law.  Again,  the  United 
States  has  been  a  disruptive  force  rather 
than  assuming  leadership  to  increase  the 
Court's  effectiveness.  Our  perpetuation  of 
the  Connally  Reservation  permitting  us. 
and  thus  all  nations,  to  withdraw  all 
matters  that  we  consider  vital  to  our  na- 
tional interests,  has  rendered  impotent 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  august  body.  It 
means  that  no  nation  can  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court — 
it  can  only  deal  with  matters  voluntarily 
set  before  it  by  all  the  parties  to  a 
dispute. 

It  is  much  to  their  credit  that  a  num- 
ber of  concerned  Members  of  Congress 
went  to  visit  the  World  Court  in  October 
of  this  year  to  get  a  firsthand  report  on 
its  grave  problems.  The  delegation  con- 
sisted of  Representatives  Pattl  Findley 
and  Albert  Quie.  and  Senators  Clai- 
borne Pell,  Thobias  Eagleton,  and  Jacob 
Javits.  They  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  the  Justices  of  the  Court  and  to  see 
at  firsthand  the  magnificent  Court  fa- 
cilities and  tremendous  judicial  talent  re- 
posed in  the  Court,  as  well  as  to  become 
informed  in  detail  about  how  inadequate- 
ly used  these  great  resources  are.  The 
waste  of  talent  and  facilities  is  colossal. 

The  conditions  this  congressional  dele- 
gation found  and  some  recommendations 
for  overcoming  the  Court's  problems  are 
set  forth  in  the  very  fine  report  of  Con- 
gressman Patjl  Findley  to  Members  of 
Congress  for  peace  through  law.  I  believe 
this  report  contains  important  informa- 
tion for  all  Members  of  Congress,  indeed, 
for  all  Americans,  and,  therefore,  am  in- 
cluding it  in  the  Record: 
Whateveb  Happened  to  the  World  Court? 
(By  Congressman  Paul  Findley i 

On  October  19,  several  members  of  MCPL 
accompanied  me  on  a  trip  to  find  out  what- 
ever happened  to  the  World  Court,  the  Ju- 
dicial arm  of  the  United  Nations,  known 
officially  as  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

I  had  asked  for  the  opportunity  for  us  to 
meet  with  the  United  States  Judge  on  the 
Court,  PhlUp  C.  Jessup,  and  -with  any  other 
officials  of  the  Court  who  might  be  available. 

MCPL  members  who  met  with  Justices  of 
the  Court  included  Senators  Pell  of  Rhode 
Island,  Eagleton  of  Missouri  and  Javits  of 
New  York  and  myself.  Representative  Qute  of 
Minnesota  was  also  present. 

In  addition  to  Judge  Jessup  of  the  United 
States,  these  Judges  were  present;  Jose  Bus- 
tamente,  former  president  of  Peru,  Sir  Ger- 
ald Fltzmaurice  of  Great  Britain.  Andre  Gros 
of  France,  Manfred  Lachs  of  Poland.  Charles 
Onyeana  of  Blafra.  Mr.  Onyeana  was  careful 
to  identify  himself  as  being  from  Blafra,  not 
Nigeria.  Clearly,  he  Is  a  partisan  In  the  Ni- 
gerian civil  war.  Also  present  was  Stanley 
Aquarone  of  Australia,  Court  registrar. 

This  meant  that  our  circle  Included  six  of 
the  Court's  15  JuBtlcea,  nearly  one-half  the 
total. 

The  turnout  was  less  a  tribute  to  the  draw- 
ing power  of  our  Congressional  group,  I  fear. 
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than  to  the  somber  fact  that  the  Court 
Judges  had  very  little  else  to  do. 

The  Court  has  only  one  remaining  caae  on 
Us  docket,  iidjudlcatlon  of  an  expropriation 
case,  known  as  the  Barcelona  I'ranslt  case 
When  that  case  Is  tlnlshed.  the  Court  will 
have  no  litlgatloa  before  it 

We  .isked  why  there  wad  no  business. 

The  French  jurl.st  supplied  thlsan5W.er  He 
said  governments,  like  people,  dl.sllke  litiga- 
tion .ind  avoid  It  when  they  can  He  said  gov- 
ernments, like  people,  dislike  getting  them- 
selves into  circumstances  In  which  they  may 
be  the  loser 

Others  gave  what  may  be  a  more  funda- 
mental reason  The  foreign  office  or  State 
Department  officials  simply  prefer  not  to 
place  matters  before  the  Court.  It's  not  the 
accustomed  way  to  deal  with  problems  To 
an  appalling  extent.  I'm  afraid,  our  Depart- 
!iietit  oi  State  could  accurately  be  named  the 
Department  of  Stat  vis  Quo  when  It  comes  to 
making  the  World  Court  a  useful  trlbuii.U 

In  any  case,  the  World  Court  gets  business 
onlv  11  all  parties  to  a  dispute  agree  to  place 
before  it  a  matter  at  Issue,  and  this  rarely 
occurs. 

In  other  words,  the  transit  i  a.=e  went  to 
the  Court  only  because  the  government  of 
Spam  and  the  Belgian  Interests  which  had 
originally  owned  the  transit  company  agreed 
to  let   hie  Court   make  the  settlement 

"The  Court  itself  is  housed  in  ,i  magniflceiit 
structure  called  the  Peace  Palace.  It  was 
nnanced  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  a  brief 
peaceful  interlude  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I 

The  courtroom  is  appropriately  colorless, 
dusty  and  musty  Like  the  pala;e.  the  Court 
IS  largelv  a  tourist  attraction. 

Actually,  the  Court  has  had  success  as  far 
as  Its  record  goes.  Of  60  cases  since  the 
Court  resumed  Its  work  after  World  War  II. 
the  Courts  decision  has  been  carried  out 
fully  m  each  case  but  one. 

But  today  the  worlds  highest  tribunal  Is  a 
pathetic  mstltution  What  is  more  pathetic 
is  the  state  of  world  affairs  that  has  made  It 
so. 

What  can  be  done' 

Several  suggestions  developed  from  our 
discussion: 

1  The  avftUablllty  and  high  quality  of 
the  trlbvmal  should  be  called  to  public  at- 
tention—an!  especially  to  governmental 
attention-  at  even'  opportunity.  When 
problems  arise,  no  one  seems  to  think  of  the 
court  as  a  place  of  settlement. 

2  The  court  should  be  utilized  for  advisory 
opinions.  Although  not  binding,  these  opin- 
ions can  nevertheless  be  influential  The 
court's  statute  should  be  changed  to  permit 
individual  governments  to  request  advisory 
opinions.  Only  the  U  N  General  Assembly 
or  Security  Council  can  presently  make  such 
requests 

3.  Future  treaties  should  contain  language 
bringing  disputes  arising  from  them  under 
the  courts  (urlsdlctlon.  This  would  remove 
uncertainties  caused  by  the  Connolly 
Reservation. 

.N'ever  In  human  history  has  the  world  had 
such  ere.^c  need  for  an  international  tribunal 
where  disputes  are  settled,  nat  by  force  of 
arms  or  by  lesser  forms  ot  power  politics — 
but  bv  the  application  of  legal  principles 
and  precedents  through  a  judicial  process  of 
hearings,   testimony   and  cro6s-exami nation 

Nowhere  's  the  need  more  clearly  evident 
than  m  the  Middle  East,  where  clouds  of  war 
gather  ominously 

Two  years  ago  during  the  hostilities  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors.  I  urge<l 
that  the  United  States  use  Its  influence 
to  get  the  major  parties  in  the  dispute  to 
pl.^ce  all  the  complex  legal  issues  'here  in- 
volved before  the  World  Court  for  adjudica- 
tion The  issues  are  complex.  Many  go  back 
as  far  as  the  Palestinian  perlixl  rhey  Involve 
refugee  questions,  seized  and  destroyed 
property,    boundaries,    and    right    of   access. 
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Neither  side  Is  without  fault  or  respxjnslbll- 
Ity.  but  feeling  Is  so  intense  that  a  rational 
solution  through  negotiation  between  the 
parties  ^eems  out  of  the  question. 

The  W  jrld  Court  provide^  a  safe,  face-sav- 
ing, fitlr  Wciy  out  of  the  present  dilemma.  If 
all  parties  agreed  m  advance  to  the  Court's 
adjudication  of  all  Issues,  most  likely  each 
would  eventually  confront  a  Court  order 
not  entirely  to  Its  liking  But  because  ot  the 
circumstances  of  the  settlement-  the  proc- 
ess of  adjudication  ;is  oppo  ed  to  arbitra- 
tion—  the  outcome  would  be  one  which  each 
could  defend  back  home  with  a  minimi..m 
of  repercussions 

A  Jewish  rabbi  described  my  proposal  as 
an  appeal  to  reason  I  like  that  description. 
Put  .tnother  way.  It  Is  a  proposal  for  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  through  the  application  of 
legal  principles  and  due  process 

I  have  suggested  similar  measures  In  re- 
spect to  the  Pueblo  crisis  and  the  legal  issues 
involved  in  Vietnam  I  make  the  same  sug- 
geetlon  regradlng  the  dispute  over  the  ex- 
propriation of  <ui  oil  company  by  Peru.  A^ 
a  sovereign  nation.  Peru  has  the  right  to 
take  the  property,  but  it  also  has  the  obli- 
gation to  make  a  fair  settlement.  Why  not 
place  the  whole  question  before  the  World 
Court  and  end  the  spectacle  of  the  United 
States   trying   to  shove  Peru  iiround? 

The  sad  truth,  a  truth  which  our  trip  to 
The  Hague  contirmed.  is  that  our  State  De- 
partment presently  has  almost  no  Interest 
in  utilizing  the  World  Court. 


ASHLAND   COUNTS'    YOUTHS    WIN 
WISCONSIN  4-H  AWARDS 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF     WISCO.NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.   December   23.   1969 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  Miss 
Grace  E.  Sweiisen.  home  economics 
agent  for  Ashland  Cuuniy,  lias  w  riiten  to 
me  on  Wisconsin  4-H  awards  which  were 
wan  recently  by  two  youths  of  A^llland 
County  in  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Ill  sending  me  the  releases  on  the 
awards,  Miss  Swensen  wrote  me  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  a  time  when  the  actions  of  youths  who 
do  violent  destructive  things  seem  to  be 
monopolizing  the  headlines,  I  thought  I 
would  share  with  you  the  good  news  that 
many  of  our  .\shland  County  youths  are  con- 
structively building  toward  a  better  future 
for  themselves  and  their  communities. 

So  that  my  colleague  may  know  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Ashland  County 
youths,  I  am  pleased  to  ha\e  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Rtcosn  the  news  if- 
leases  on  the  awards  to  Mark  Kretz- 
schmar,  Mellen.  Wis  .  and  GeortJi.'  Mika, 
Marengo,  Wis.  The  news  releases  follow ; 
Top  Daibv   Award 

George  Mlka.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Mlka.  Marengo  was  one  of  24  Wisconsin  4-H 
members  who  represented  this  state  at  the 
National  4-H  Dairy  Conference  In  Chicago 
December  4-6.  Grace  Swensen.  .Ashland 
County  Home  Economics  Agent,  announced, 

A  member  of  the  Marengo  Valley  4-H  Club, 
George  has  established  the  foundation  for 
a  purebred  dairy  herd  during  his  eight  years 
of  4-H  dairy  project  work  He  now  owns  a 
herd  of  six  purebreds  and  one  grade  cow 
This  herd  began  with  a  calf  which  was 
obtained   through   'he  4  H  calf  program 

Local  business  .md  industry  and  members 
of  the  Chequamegon  Cattle  Club  can  take 
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pride  In  the  fact  that  they  have  helped  make 
It  possible  for  another  Ashland  County  4-H 
member  to  earn  this  award.  ITie  award  is 
a  national  one  and  is  the  highest  recogni- 
tion given  In  the  4-H  dairy  project  Pre- 
vious recipients  have  been  Tom  Rlemer  and 
Jerry  Richardson  Tlie  foresight  of  adults  in 
this  conununity  h;is  n.ade  it  possible  for  4-H 
members  to  get  .i  start  m  the  dairy  industry, 
to  learn  and  .ipply  modern  dairy  practices 
and  to  confidently  build  toward  a  future  in 
Ashland  County. 


.'\w.ARDEO  State  Grain  Marketing  Tour 

Mark  Kretzschmar.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Richard  Kretischmar.  Mellen.  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  ti\e  state  4-H  members  to 
attend  the  Wisconsin  4-H  Grain  Market- 
ing Tour  and  Clinic  which  was  held  in  Madi- 
son on  December  5  and  6. 

Mark  participated  In  tours  of  grain  mar- 
keting facilities  In  southern  Wisconsin 
counties  and  ob.served  grain  marketing 
demonstrations  by  faculty  members  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences. 

Mark  is  an  active  member  of  the  Cozy  'Val- 
ley 4-H  Club  In  m.iking  the  announcement. 
Grace  Swensen.  Asnland  Covinty  Home  Eco- 
nomics Agent,  pointed  out  that  Mark  Kretz- 
.>=chmar  has  .ilso  done  outstanding  work  In 
4  H  D.iiry  projects  and  Junior  Leadership. 


STATEMENT   OF   PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL   CONDITION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WIsCONSI.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucadau.   December   23.   1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing a  practice  adopted  in  1963,  and 
lepeated  each  succeeding  year,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  today  my  amiuad 
statement  of  personal  financial  condi- 
tion. 

In  .so  doing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
briefly  comments  made  in  the  past  in  the 
House  and  in  reports  to  constituents  of 
Wisconsin's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Members  of  Congress  and  holders  of 
high  elective  office  in  general  ought  to 
make  periodic  public  disclosurses  of  per- 
sonal holdings  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Such  reports  of  ouu^ide  income  and  in- 
terests are  needed  to  provide  the  public 
with  information  with  which  to  assess 
whether  their  representative's  personal 
holdmgs  have  affected  the  performance 
uf  his  public  trust. 

Presently.  Hoase  Members  are  required 
w  make  a  limited  financial  disclosure  re- 
port This  year  marks  the  initial  attempt 
at  mandator^'  public  dusclosure.  While 
part  of  the  report  is  made  available  for 
public  inspection,  a  moie  detailed  .sec- 
tion remain.'^  confidential  in  sealed  enve- 
lopes to  be  held  from  public  scrutiny'  and 
can  be  opened  only  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Hoase  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

If  conflicts  of  interest  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed, however,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Congre.ss  upheld,  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress must  adopt  a  standing  rule  provid- 
ing for  a  public  periodic  report  of  all 
outside  interests  and  income  for  all 
Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  statement 
follows  hereunder: 
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Uobrrt    W.    Kastenmexcr.    Statement    of 
Fuiancial  Condition,  Dec.  1,  1969 

Cash  on  account  with  the  Ser- 
t;eant  at  Arms  Bank.  House  of 
Representatives    $1,249.32 

Riggs  National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton. DC,  checking  account 47.10 

Securities: 

BIC  International  Industries —         725.00 
Banister  Continental  Corp 1,900.00 

Residential  real  estate: 
House.  .Arlington.  Va.: 

Purchase    price 28,000.00 

Less  mortgage 15,903.00 

Equity    12,097.00 

Lot    14,750.00 

House  construction  in  process, 
subject  to  mortgage:  Net  value, 
Dec    1.  1969-..-' 13,280.00 

Household  goods  and  miscellane- 
ous   personalty 4,800.00 

Miscellaneous  assets:  Deposits 
with  US  civil  service  retirement 
fund  through  Dec.  1.  1969,  avail- 
able only  in  accordance  with 
;ippllcable  laws  and  regulations.  21,  877.  81 

Cash  surrender  value  of  life  insur- 
ance policies: 

On  the  life  ot  Robert  W None 

On  the  life  (f  Dorothy  C 544  00 

Automobiles:  | 

1963  OldsmobUe 700.00 

1965    Chevrolet 800.00 

Total    1,500.00 

Total  assets 72,770.23 

Liabilities:       National      Bank      of 

Washington  note 4,800.00 

Income  lor  calendar  year  1968. 
excluding  congressional  salary 
and  expenses: 

Interest 102.15 

Tra\el.  per  ciiem  and  speaking, 
honorariums  and  travel  (in- 
cluding $849.55  from  Fund  for 
Repubhci    1,047.58 


GOOD    ADVICE   FOR   FOUNDATIONS 
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and  foundation  ofiQcials  to  take  note  of 
it: 

Advice  to  Nonprofit  Organizations 

Few  men  In  America  merit  the  title  ot 
"civic  leader"  more  than  John  W.  Gardner, 
former  head  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
former  secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  now  chairman  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  Action  Council. 

So  what  he  had  to  say  the  other  day  in  a 
speech  here  about  his  own  field  is  of  special 
Interest. 

"Let  me  say  a  word  about  private  non- 
profit activities  in  general — cultural,  civic, 
social  service,  religious,  scieniiflc  and  chari- 
table organizations,"  he  began. 

"Some  of  the  worst  known  examples  of 
organizational  decay  are  in  this  category. 
And  one  of  the  gravest  agents  of  decay  is 
the  sense  of  moral  superiority  that  afflicts 
such  institutions.  Sad  to  say,  people  who  be- 
lieve they  are  doing  a  noble  thing  are  rarely 
good  critics  of  their  own  efforts. 

"As  we  enter  the  1970s,  all  such  high- 
minded  organizations  should  re-examine 
their  performance  with  unsparing  honesty. 
Let  them  ask  whether  they  have  spent  too 
much  time  congratulating  themselves. 

"Let  them  ask  what  possible  difference  It 
would  make  If  their  organization  went  out 
of  existence.  Let  them  ask  whether  they  are 
dabbling  with  a  problem  that  calls  for  a 
massive  assault.  Let  this  be  the  year  In  which 
they  ask  tough-minded  out.'-.lde  critics  to 
work  with  them  In  a  no-holds-barred  reap- 
praisal of  what  they  are  doing." 

Those  words  shotild  be  pasted  on  the  wall 
at  every  private  nonprofit  organization  office 
In  America,  Including  foundations.  And, 
hopefully,  heeded. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Daceviber  23.  1969 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  not  been  afraid  to  criticize  the  activi- 
ties of  certain  powerful  tax-exempt  foun- 
dations, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  John 
W.  Garditer — an  acknowledged  expert  in 
the  area  of  private  nonprofit  activities — 
has  called  on  these  foundations  and  other 
nonprofit  oraanizations  to  reexamine 
their  attitudes  and  actions. 

Th.ere  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  nor 
ajjparently  in  Mr.  Gardner's,  that  these 
tax-exempt  foundations  are  going  to 
have  t3  rt'api)rai.se  their  activities  and  are 
uoing  to  liave  to  become  more  effective, 
responsible,  ai.d  accountable  if  they  are 
to  retain  their  privileged  status  much 
longer.  I  hope  that  the  foundations  will 
lieed  Mr.  Gardner  as  well  as  others  who 
offer  constructive  criticism. 

Mr.  Gardner's  statement  was  discussed 
in  an  excellent  editorial  in  Friday's 
Washington  Daily  News.  I  wish  to  include 
the  text  of  that  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
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day  mornings  .  .  .  add  to  their  savings  ac- 
counts regularly,  and  believe  in  their  rights, 
freedoms  and  privileges — within  reason — 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  those  rights,  free- 
doms and  privileges  Interfere  with  those  of 
other  citizens. 

The  people  of  the  Silent  Majority  do  not 
agitate  and  protest  to  cause  a  revolution  in 
our  country — so  that  It  can  suffer  an  over- 
throw by  another  type  of  government.  The 
Silent  Majority  knows  that  although  we 
do  not  live  under  a  perfect  government  In 
this  imperfect  world.  It  is  the  best  possible 
government  yet  devised. 

The  Silent  Majority  is  made  up  of  peo- 
ple who  .  .  .  believe  in  America's  lasting 
freedom,  and  consequently  .  .  .  pay  their 
bills  on  tune  .  .  .  buy  homes  for  their  fam- 
ilies .  .  and  teach  their  children  to  love 
and  honnor  America  and  its  heritage  of 
freedom. 

These  people  are  the  people  who  pray  for 
our  country's  leader  and  firmly  believe  that 
once  a  United  States  citizen  Is  elected  to 
public  office,  his  or  lier  love  for  America 
will  guide  the  public  office  holder  toward 
the  decisions  which  will  keep  America  free. 

The  Silent  Majority  consists  of  the  peo- 
ple in  America  who  have  faith  in  America's 
■governnient  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people." 

It  is  to  our  country's  credit  that  the  "Vocal 
Minority"  in  America  is  made  up  of  those 
of  little  faith. 


WHO  ARE  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
"SILENT  MAJORITY"? 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  23,   1969 

Mr.  DA'VTS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  the  thoughtful  and  thought- 
provoking  editorials  which  I  see  are  those 
which  are  written  "in  the  backroom"  of 
the  weekly  newspapers  of  Wisconsin.  At 
the  Dotisman  Index,  one  of  the  smaller 
weeklies  in  the  Ninth  District,  Chuck  and 
Jearme  Hill  do  everything  from  sweeping 
the  floor  to  setting  the  type,  but  they 
somehow  find  time  to  express  themselves, 
each  week,  in  a  manner  that  shows  they 
are  deeply  thinking  while  their  hands  are 
busy.  Several  of  their  recent  editorials 
have  shown  their  deep  concern  with  the 
moral  fiber  of  Americans.  One  such 
front-page  editorial,  entitled  "Who  Are 
the  People  of  the  'Silent  Majority'?" 
strikes  a  deep  chord.  It  follows: 

Who  Are    the  People  of  the   "Silent 
Majority"? 

Much  has  been  said  and  a  great  deal  more 
wTitten  about  this  country's  "Silent  Ma- 
jority." Who  are  the  living,  breathing  hu- 
mans who  are  thus  grouped?  Are  they  really 
silent?  Consider  their  actions,  then  decide 
for  yourself. 

The  people  of  the  Silent  Majority  have 
faith  in  the  United  States  Democracy  .  .  . 
they  are  the  people  who  pay  their  taxes  to 
the  federal,  state  and  local  government 
each  year  .  .  .  they  are  the  people  who  at- 
tend the  church  of  their  choice  most  Sun- 


ARTWORK  BY  PRISONERS  IN  OHIO 
PENAL   INSTITUTIONS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 
IX   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  view  a  show  of  art 
work  by  prisoners  in  Ohio  penal  institu- 
tions. Tlie  display  of  craftwork  was  in- 
teresting. However,  the  paintings  dis- 
plaved  remarkable  talent,  creativity,  and 
imagination.  I  was  so  impressed  that  I 
contacted  Mr.  Myrle  E.  Alexander,  Di- 
rector. Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  United 
States,  bringing  to  his  attention  the  un- 
usual latent  talents  that  have  been 
brought,  at  least  in  part,  to  fruition  in 
Ohio  penal  institutions. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Leavenworth 
and  Lewisburg  Federal  Penitentiaries 
have  had  armual  art  shows  and  that  the 
inmates  buy  materials  and  the  Federal 
Government  supphes  direction.  I  am 
hooeful  that  Federal  penal  institutions 
will  continue  to  encourage  and  provide 
more  facilities  for  such  avocations  so  that 
they  can  be  nurtured  and  developed. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  magazine 
section  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
written  by  Helen  Borsick.  concerning  the 
first  all-Ohio  exhibit.  I  believe  it  is  well 
worthy  of  reading.  Under  leave  granted, 
I  include  in  my  remarks  the  article  by 
Helen  Borsick,  "Oh.  If  I  Had  the  Wings 
of  an  Angel." 

"Oh,  If  I  Had  the  Wings  of  an  Angel" 

Lacking  wings,  prisoners  express  longings 
for  freedom  with  brus'n  and  palette.  A  re- 
markable show  of  pri?on  art 

"Beauty  can  help  liberate  us  from  our 
prisons  of  tigliness."  Prof.  Richard  Eeels  of 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Business 
wrote  somewhat  loftily  in  his  book  on  "The 
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OorporaUon  and  the  Arts  "  He  urged  bu«i- 
a«aa  interesta  'o  support  the  humanltleB  and 
the  .ir'.s.  which  ae  i.-onalder«  the  baals  of  a 
heaith  society  and  education  for  living. 

The  concept  of  art  as  reaplte  for  '  pnsona 
of  uglineM"  ..■ome*  :nto  focua  i  in  i  way  not 
anticipated  by  -he  above-mentioned  writer i 
thl»  week  in  C'.eveland  with  regard  to  an  art 
exhibition  jpenlng  Tue^^day  at  Avco  Delta 
Corp  m  Tower  Ea*t.  the  Shaker  Heigh ta  office 
buUdlng  designed  by  the  late  Walter  Oroplus. 
The  show  wi:i  preeent  paintlrwts  and  -.nS'.- 
works  by  prisoners  in  Ohio's  penal  Institu- 
tions, a  segment  of  society  IttUe  asaociated 
In  the  public  mind  with  the  :lvlUty  of  the 
wt  world  " 

The  show,  a  ftr»t  of  Its  kind  on  a  state- 
wide and  privately  supported  baaus  :.s  tne  re- 
sult of  a  year-long  project  that  >jegan  with 
the  Utopian  rem.i.rk  jf  the  Rev  James  Red- 
ding, director  of  Cleveland's  Half-Way  Houses 
for  pruon  parolees  The  Rev  Mr  Reddmit  u 
a  Missionary  Baptist  mimater  whose  volun- 
tary ministerial  servi-es  .Tave  extended  to 
every  prison  in  the  state  and  whose  liJe  work 
c«n-ers  on  helping  relea-sed  prisoners  make 
the  transition  from  imprisonment  to  respon- 
sible freedom 

■I  think."  he  said  In  <i  chance  conversa- 
tion last  winter  with  Mrs  Nelson  Case  of  the 
North. Olmsted  Art  Le.igue  thit  .something 
ihouict  X>e  J  >ne  :o  bring  out  'he  beauty  in 
our  prison.-;  There  must  be  talent  there  It 
should  be  encouraged."' 

Mrs  C.ise  remembers  the  conversat.on  verv 
well  because  it  led  Immediately  to  plans  for 
a  priaon  art  show  and  she  and  the  Rev  Mr. 
Redding  became  the  nucleus  of  i  committee 
that  for  many  months  has  been  visiting 
pri-sons.  talking  with  offlcials  and  prisoners, 
shepherding  artworks  ana  coping  wltn  the 
inaumer.ible  details  that  ^irt  shows  generate 
Others  who  Joined  In  the  effort  include  Mrs 
Bedding,  artUt  Snirley  'Mrs  A  E.i  Cooper 
of  Rocky  River,  and  WEWS  TV  account  ex- 
ecutive John  K  Betonte.  whj  amon4  other 
things  persuaded  Avco  Delta  to  house  the 
exhibition 

Pew  of  the  creators  o:  the  300  paintings 
plus  craftworks  In  the  e.xhlbit  have  had  any 
formal  art  training  Some  picked  up  a  brush 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  when  the  Rev 
Mr  Redding  Invited  them  to  produce  some- 
thing for  the  exhibit  In  ^ome  cases  his 
group  prov  ded  materials  with  money  out- 
of-pocket  as  occasional  donations  for  ex- 
penses. 

Only  a  few  of  Ohio's  eight  penal  Institu- 
tions— in  Marion,  Lebanon.  London.  Mans- 
field. MarysviUe.  ChUUcothe.  Warrensville 
and  Columbui — have  any  sort  of  art  program 
or  regular  form  of  encouragement  Neverthe- 
less, in  several  the  committee  found  prison- 
ers who  on  their  own  had  been  painting  or 
were  involved  :n  some  ype  of  art  work,  using 
art  materials  supplied  by  relatives,  and  often 
painting  on  old  bed  sheets  and  'anything 
they  can  get  their  hands  on."  One  prison 
artist  did  a  striking  portrait  of  Christ  on  the 
Crosa,  using  burnt  sugar  in  lieu  of  painting 
materials 

An  inmate  at  London  Correctional  Insti- 
tute who  signs  himself  "Everett"  aind  who 
painted  the  elves  on  the  cover  of  this  maga- 
zine. Is  a  man  in  his  40s  whose  earliest 
chance  for  parole  comes  up  in  about  the  year 
2170.  He  Is  an  authentic  primitive  artist  with 
no  training.  Prison  officials  say  that  he  liter- 
ally has  been  rehabilitated  through  painting 
which  he  took  up  since  his  imprisonment  In 
the  Ohio  Penitentiary  In  February  1960  Two 
years  ago  he  was  transferred  to  London,  a 
preferential  placement,  and  In  addition  to 
the  paintings  that  he  does  with  art  supplies 
provided  by  his  foster  mother  who  lives  in 
Lynchburg,  O ,  be  Is  doing  a  mural  for  the 
prison. 

A  visit  to  the  home  of  the  84-year-old 
foster  mother  to  whom  Everett  lovingly 
dedicates  and  sends  all  his  paintings 
wracked    the    comixUttee    with    compassion 
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when  they  found  her  living  alone  (there  are 
no  living  relatives!  and  on  a  meager  Income 
in  a  liny  farmhouse  She  was  surrounded  by 
hU  paintings 

Laura  Lee  Madden  has  tiled  a  petition  with 
412  signatures  requesting  her  foster  son's 
release  from  prUun  "Do  you  want  to  know 
more  about  him  from  the  beginning?"  she 
said.  "We  got  him  from  the  Welfare  In  Hllls- 
boro  when  he  was  14  He  had  a  glass  eye 
from  an  accident  In  the  children's  home  be- 
fore he  came  here  He  made  his  home  with  us 
until  he  was  married  and  then  he  lived  in  a 
house  on  the  property  and  worked  for  seven 
years  for  a  construction  lompany  where  they 
iald  he  was  one  of  their  best  workers 

Then  when  tie  and  his  wife  broke  up  he 
left  but  we  always  kept  In  touch  I  don't 
know  where  It  started  but  he  got  a  parking 
ticket  I  think  and  wouldn't  pay  It  and  they 
went  after  him  The  next  thing,  he  broke  out 
of  Jail  In  Wilmington  " 

She  told  of  a  gun  battle  in  which  Everett 
escaped  in  a  police  car  with  a  policeman  at 
gunpoint,  he  didn't  kill  anyone  but  the 
prison  penalty  hinged  on  the  theory  that  he 
might  have 

AU  I  can  say."  ^ald  Mrs  Madden.  Is  that 
Everett  was  a  good  boy  to  us  and  treated  us 
wonderful  and  we  felt  the  same  way  about 
nim.  I'll  do  anything  I  can  to  help  him. 
We — my  husband  died  hve  years  ago — always 
thought  that  Everett  de.served  more  than  he 
got  in  this  life." 

It  developed  as  a  project  within  a  project 
that  A  large  group  of  Everett's  landscapes, 
animal  paintings  and  others  of  miscellaneous 
subjects  will  hang  separately  in  the  Tower 
East  exhibit  and  proceeds  from  sales  will  go 
to  the  foster  mother 

The  paintings  of  a  prisoner  at  Marlon  (now 
.k  parolee)  w^ere  so  -.klllfully  drawn,  or  at 
,iny  rate  copied  from  pictures  In  magazines 
and  books,  that  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  rarely  inquired  of  the  nature  of 
the  artists'  crimes,  couldn't  resist  asking. 
"What's  he  in  for'  Counterfeiting.'"  No.  the 
charge  was  armed  robbery  He  started  paint- 
ing and  drawing  :is  a  pastime,  quickly  gained 
facility  He  thrives  on  his  new  distinction 
.i-s  an  artist. 

Though  not  one  to  talk  of  art  as  therapy, 
Herbert  Read,  the  late  British  scholar  and 
theorist  on  education  through  art.  stressed 
the  utility  of  creating  artworks  as  "a  tool 
for  tilling  the  psyche."  giving  form  to  inner 
feelings  and  reconciling  inner  conflicts.  Many 
conclusions  on  that  order  could  be  drawn 
from  'his  exhibition  of  i^rlsoners'  puUntlngs 
ranging  from  sunny  and  Idyllic  landscapes. 
ilorals  and  portraits  of  Mandonnas  and  chil- 
dren to  pictures  of  death's-heads,  voluptu- 
ous women,  prison  cells,  chains  and  hand- 
cuffs. 

■'They  tend  to  paint  about  their  problems," 
said  an  attendant  In  the  women's  section  at 
the  Warrensville  House  of  Correction  where 
a  corner  of  'he  cafeteria  served  as  art  studio 
for  women  prisoners  v^tlUng  to  participate  In 
the  prison  exhibit  One  of  the  painters  In  the 
group  waa  .i  young  woman  who  along  with 
her  boyfriend  had  been  taken  Into  custody 
on  narcotics  charges;  he  had  been  sent  to  a 
dltferent  location.  Her  painting  pictured  two 
silhouetted  figures  and  a  moon  and  a  sun 
arranged  In  separate  sections  of  a  four-pane 
window. 

"That's  me  and  my  boyfriend  In  Jail."  she 
said  softly  "We  can  look  out  the  window  and 
see  the  same  sun  and  moon  but  not  each 
other  " 

Another  woman  in  the  group  painted  the 
figures  of  .1  black  man.  ,i  white  woman,  and 
a  half-black-half-whlte  child  against  a 
checkerb<jard  background.  "I  call  It  'The 
Game  of  Life  because  that's  the  way  It  is," 
she  said   The  painting  was  autobiographical. 

A  painter  who  did  an  abstraction  In  a  leafy 
pattern  of  bright  fall  colors  said.  "Don't  aak 
me  what  it  means  because  I  don't  know  how 
to  explain  it.  I  Just  painted  It,  that's  all." 
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The  Rev  Redding  asked.  "'What  do  you 
feel  about  this  picture  that  you  are  not 
saying''  What  about  the  colors?" 

■  I  don't  know — I  guess  that's  It  I'm  going 
home  In  October  " 

There  was  a  discussion  of  whether  or  not 
someone  should  finish  a  painting  started  by 
a  woman  who  had  since  left  the  prison  "No. 
we  mustn't  touch  It,"  said  one  of  the  In- 
mates with  newly  assumed  authority  In  such 
matters  "You  never  Interfere  with  the  art- 
work of  another  person  So  It's  unfinished 
That's  the  way  she  did  It  " 

A  prisoner  In  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  painted 
the  face  of  an  'nmate  peering  from  behind 
bars,  with  flames  soaring  In  the  back- 
ground—  his  representation  of  the  Ohio  Pen 
riots.  "I  hope  you  don't  mind.  Warden,"  he 
said  "It's  Just  a  little  something  I  did  for 
fun.  It  doesn't  mean  anything  special  " 

The  same  self-taught  artist  did  a  painting 
of  astronaut  Nell  Armstrong  which  was  se- 
lected by  the  Ohio  Historical  Society  for  the 
Nell  .Armstrong  Museum  In  preference  to  por- 
traits offered  by  professional  artists.  Amont; 
ills  WDrks  In  the  Cleveland  exhibit  are  re- 
ligious paintings,  florals,  I.indscapes — and 
copy  of  the  Mona  Lisa 

The  money  from  the  sale  of  the  prison  art- 
works largely  will  be  held  for  the  artists'  use 
on  release  from  confinement;  and  In  part  lor 
art  supplies  for  continued  use  m  the  prisons 
The  artists  themselves  have  set  the  prices 
The  highest  Is  $100 

Speaking  of  prices  and  prison  art  shows 
Plain  Dealer  movie  writer  Ward  Marsh  found 
this  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  Hollywood  Re- 
porter: 

"From  'Barquero'  location  In  Canon  City. 
C^jlo  ,  actor  Warren  Oates  pens  that  he.  Lee 
Van  Cleef  and  Forrest  Tucker  drove  to  the 
Colorado  Slate  Penitentiary  as  honored 
s'uests  for  an  exhibit  of  paintings  daubed 
exclusively  by  inmates  'and  all  three  of  us 
bought  some.  How  can  you  argue  with  cons 
who  say  they're  ofTerlng  you  a  steal'.'' 
Tucker  went  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  make 
the  pen  trip,  sacrificing  a  golf  date  with  Dow 
Flnsterwald  at  Colorado  Springs" — and  so 
on. 


NATIONAL  BLOOD  DONOR  MONTH 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTt'CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23. 1969 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
House  Resolution  911,  which  establishes 
January  as  National  Blood  Donor  Month, 
was  passed  by  this  Chamber.  This  reso- 
lution was  sponsored  by  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Congressman  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  prac- 
ticing physician  in  Kentucky  prior  to 
his  entering  Congress.  Congressman  Car- 
ter worked  diligently  for  the  passage  of 
this  resolution,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  all  be  proud  of  the  great  public 
service  this  resolution  will  bring. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  blood 
donors  during  this  month,  and  In  a  fur- 
ther move  to  encourage  donations,  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Carter,  in- 
formed me  of  his  plans  to  have  compe- 
tition between  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  a  blood  donation  drive  to 
be  conducted  here  at  the  Capitol  on 
January  30.  Such  a  drive  might  well 
illustrate  which  party  is  ready  to  start 
the  New  Year  by  bringing  attention  to 
the  national  need  for  donations. 
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PEMBROKE  MAYOR  PRANK  MILLER 
DIES 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   CKOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr,  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens 
of  Pembroke,  Ga.,  as  well  as  the  entire 
First  Congressional  District,  were  strick- 
en last  Friday  with  the  news  that  its  be- 
loved mayor  and  editor  of  ths  Pembroke 
Journal  passed  away  in  a  Savannah 
hospital. 

The  Honorable  Frank  O.  Miller,  a 
friend  to  all  who  knew  him,  a  fine  news- 
man, and  an  exceptionally  good  mayor, 
win  be  missed  by  everyone  and  especially 
by  me  for  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  able  to  call  him  my  friend. 

To  write  an  obituary  about  so  excep- 
tional and  colorful  a  person  is  most  diflS- 
cult.  However,  I  feel  the  article  which 
appeared  in  last  Friday's  Savsmnah 
Morning  News  is  certainly  a  good  like- 
ness and  a  fine  tribute  to  this  fine  In- 
dividual and  carries  comments  which 
help  to  show  the  outstanding  qualities 
and  characteristics  which  have  endeared 
Frank  to  all  who  knew  him. 

The  article  follows : 
Pembroke  Mayor  Frank  Miller  Dies 
(By  Barr  Nobles) 

Pembroke. — Mayor  Frank  O.  Miller,  Just 
recently  elected  to  his  13th  term  of  ofllce, 
and  editor  of  the  Pembroke  Journal,  died  In 
a  Savannah  hospital  Thursday.  He  was  76. 

His  death  marked  the  end  of  a  style  of 
able  politics  and  rural  Journalism  matched 
by  only  a  small  number. 

His  Illness  did  not  dull  the  mind  or  the 
wit  of  the  man.  With  the  aid  of  relatives 
and  friends,  he  ran  an  uncontested  campaign 
from  his  bedside,  talslng  out  time  to  write  a 
few  articles  of  appreciation  for  visits  from 
friends  for  publication  In  his  Pembroke 
Journal. 

The  Journal  reflected  the  man.  As  the 
masthesid  stated  and  as  Miller  liked  to  boast, 
it  Is  "Liked  by  Many — Cussed  by  Some — and 
Read  by  Them  All." 

Tom  Coffey,  assUtant  City  Manager  of 
Savannah,  an  old  friend  of  Miller  said 
Thursday  evening.  "He  had  a  basic  country- 
boy  honesty.  He  was  a  man  of  his  word.  If 
he  said  he'd  do  something,  come  hell  or  high 
water,  he'd  do  It." 

J.  Dixie  Harn,  city  clerk  and  county  com- 
missioner In  Bryan  County,  said,  "I'm  going 
to  be  lost  without  him.  He  was  a  friend  to 
everybody.  He  spent  the  better  part  of  his 
life  working  for  this  community." 

While  Mayor  Miller  made  many  friends,  he 
had  feuded  politically  from  time  to  time, 
and  was  once  quoted  as  referring  to  his  op- 
ponent for  mayor  as  being  "three  shades  low- 
er than  a  two-headed  dodo  who  Is  not  fit  to 
be  a  dogcatcher." 

Last  month,  in  an  interview  with  the 
Morning  News,  Miller  talked  of  his  friendship 
with  Oov.  Lester  Maddox,  but  added  that 
>!addox'B  biggest  problem  was  in  "keeping  a 
distance  between  his  foot  and  his  mouth." 
MlUer  retold  with  obvious  pleastire  and  pride 
of  his  overnight  visit  in  the  Governor's  Man- 
sion. 

Miller  and  his  wife  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  earlier  this  year  at  the 
family  home.  "Needmore  Farm,"  and  as  Tom 
Coffey  said,  "Cars  were  backed  up  into  the 
next  county.  He  was  Just  as  friendly  with 
farmhands  as  govemorB  and  benators.  I  dont 
know  anyone  in  the  newspaper  business  I 
liked  better." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  irrepressible  politician  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  his  town.  He  was 
known  to  make  trips  to  Atlanta  ■with  fre- 
quency to  apply  a  little  pressure  to  accom- 
plish something  for  Pembroke.  An  editorial 
in  the  Savannah  Evening  Press  on  March  15, 
1950  cited  Miller  by  stating: 

"Be  it  recalled  .  .  .  that  In  an  era  of  spend- 
ing Mayor  MlUer  so  handled  Pembroke's  af- 
fairs as  mayor  that  the  town's  bookkeeper 
had  no  use  for  red  ink." 

As  a  Journalist,  he  caught  an  occasional 
blast  from  his  peers  in  the  Industry,  but  the 
Pembroke  Journal  demanded  big  city  atten- 
tion and  was  seldom  without  a  front  pEige 
story  on  the  comings  and  goings  of  "Ye  Edi- 
tor" and  "Ye  Mayor."  In  a  1952  issue.  Ye 
Editor  gave  good  coverage  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  breaking  in  a  "pair  of  store- 
bought  teeth."  The  article  was  extended  into 
a  weeltly  series,  leading  the  reader  from  den- 
tist's clialr  to  the  initial  attemp*^  to  "wear 
the  things  " 


CURBING  THE  THREAT  OF  A 
POISONED  PLANET 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  November  16, 
1969,  carried  a  most  incisive  editorial 
entitled  "Curbing  the  Threat  of  a 
Poisoned  Planet,"  In  which  long  overdue 
credit  Is  given  to  Rachel  Carson  for  her 
great  foresight  in  warning  against  the 
dangers  of  DDT.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  be  aware  of 
the  Star's  views  on  the  question  of  DDT 
and  Miss  Carson's  foresight,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
CtmBiNO  THE  Threat  of  a  Poisoned  Planet 

In  1948,  Paul  Hermann  Mueller,  a  Swiss 
chemist,  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  in 
medicine  and  physiology  for  his  discovery,  in 
the  mld-1930s,  that  a  man-made  substance — 
dlchlordlphenyl-trichloroethane — was  a  high- 
ly efBclent  Insect-killer. 

The  award  came  as  no  surprise.  DDT,  which 
was  put  Into  production  In  1942,  was  In- 
stantly recognizable  as  one  of  the  most  as- 
tounding substances  ever  produced  by  man. 
It  was  a  potent  ■weapon  against  Insect-bome 
disease  such  as  malaria  and  encephalitis. 
Pood  production  increased  radically.  Areas 
made  almost  uninhabitable  by  Insect  In- 
festation were  transformed  Into  Instant 
Edens.  Man's  Inventiveness  had,  In  the  space 
of  a  few  short  years,  made  the  world  a  safer, 
a  more  comfortable,  a  better  place  to  live. 

So  It  seemed. 

A  few  Nervous  Nellies  of  the  scientific 
community  thought  otherwise.  From  the  be- 
ginning they  questioned  the  blessings  of 
DDT.  The  substance,  they  pointed  out,  was 
a  poison.  There  was  no  assurance  that  Its 
dark  magic  was  limited  to  the  Insect  world. 
All  creatures  with  nervous  systems  might  be 
vulnerable. 

In  addition,  some  chemists  pointed  out, 
DDT  does  not  vanish  after  its  deadly  work 
is  done.  The  chemical  structure  does  not 
break  down  quickly  into  its  harmless  com- 
ponents. It  takes  ten  years  before  the  sub- 
stance loses  half  of  Its  potency.  If  other 
forms  of  animal  life  ■were  indeed  susceptible 
to  the  poison,  the  accumulation  of  DDT  in 
the  biosphere — that  thin  layer  of  earth,  wa- 
ter and  atmosphere  that  supports  all  the 
known  life  of  the  universe — could,  with  pro- 
fligate use,  soon  reach  the  crisis  stage. 
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Those  voices  went  largely  unheeded,  DDT 
was  In  use  all  over  the  world.  It  was  not  Just 
a  means  of  saving  a  crop  from  total  destruc- 
tion; it  was  a  way  to  end  all  insect-related 
problems  of  agriculture  It  was  not  only  a 
tool  against  disease;  it  was  a  means  of  end- 
ing the  discomfort  of  mosquitoes  on  golf 
courses  and  at  summer  resorts. 

Then  the  adverse  reports  began  to  come  In. 
Insect  species,  after  rep>eated  exposure  to 
DDT,  began  developing  a  resistance  that  was 
being  passed  along  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  response  was  to  increase  the  dos- 
age. Various  forms  of  animal  life,  among 
them  those  on  which  man  depends  for  food 
supply,  were  found  to  contain  traces  of  the 
poison.  It  soon  became  clear  that  some  va- 
rieties of  birds,  including  the  bald  eagle — 
our  nationl  emblem — and  the  peregrine  fal- 
con, had  fallen  victim  to  DDT  and  were  on 
the  brink  of  extinction. 

In  1962,  the  public  was  made  privy  to  the 
debate  that  was  raging  in  scientific  circles 
and  to  the  facts  that  had  accumulated  to 
support  the  warnings.  A  biologist  in  the  In- 
terior Department  wrote  a  book.  Rachel 
Carson  was  transformed  overnight  to  an  in- 
ternational celebrity.  Her  book,  "Silent 
Spring,"  sounded  an  alarm  that  alerted  mil- 
lions to  the  peril  that  was  developing.  "As 
crude  a  weapon  as  the  cave  man's  club," 
Miss  Carson  wrote,  "has  been  hurled  against 
the  fabric  of  life." 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  Miss  Car- 
son overstated  her  case,  that  she  displayed 
a  lack  of  proper  scientific  objectivity,  giving 
way  to  emotionalism  and  sensationalism  to 
drive  home  her  point.  The  change  is  almost 
certainly  true.  But.  somewhat  more  to  the 
point,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  "Silent 
Spring"  was  the  factor  chiefly  responsible 
for  stopping  mankind  from  blindly  commit- 
ting chemical  suicide. 

Even  with  the  public  outcry  that  followed 
Miss  Carson's  book,  the  governments  of  the 
world — and  chief  among  them  the  federal 
government  of  the  United  States — have  been 
slow  to  react.  DDT,  and  the  other  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  that  have  been  developed,  can 
be  found  in  virtually  every  kind  of  food  that 
man  eats  today.  Six  years  ago.  its  was  dis- 
covered that  every  part  of  the  globe,  includ- 
ing Antarctica,  was  tainted.  A  recent  study 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  showed  that 
six  pesticides,  including  DDT,  significantly 
Increased  the  incidence  of  tumors  in  labora- 
tory mice.  Major  bodies  of  water  have  been 
contaminated.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  sal- 
mon from  Lake  Michigan  have  been  con- 
demned as  unfit  to  eat  because  of  high  con- 
centrations of  DDT  and  dleldrln.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  average  person  now  car- 
ries more  DDT  In  his  tissues  than  Is  tolerated 
in  the  meat  he  eats. 

And  yet,  as  late  as  last  summer,  govern- 
ment agencies  sprayed  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  of  dleldrln  over  the  nation's  airports. 
And  it  was  not  until  last  week  that  the  fed- 
eral government  finally  moved  to  put  effec- 
tive controls  on  DDT,  announcing  pleins  to 
ban  all  nonessential  vse  of  the  pesticide  over 
the  next  two  years. 

Why  was  this  action  so  slow  in  coming? 
It  wsa  not,  despite  some  of  the  more  ex- 
treme statements  from  dedicated  conserva- 
tionists— or  survlvallsts  as  some  have  taken 
to  calling  themselves — merely  a  reflection  of 
official  blindness,  insensitlvlty  and  stupidity. 
The  fact  Is  that  today  there  is  still  no  certain 
knowledge  of  Just  how  much  DDT  can  be 
safely  tolerated  by  man.  Indeed  direct  proof 
is  lacking  that  the  substance  in  any  quantity 
can  kill,  weaken  or  impair  man's  ability  to  re- 
produce. And  lacking  such  proof,  the  govern- 
ment was  hesitant  to  impose  prohibitions  or 
controls  on  the  use  of  the  products. 

It  has  done  so  not  because  of  any  new- 
found knowledge,  but  because  of  a  growing 
realization  on  the  part  of  offlcials  and  the 
general  public  that  what  ecologlsts  have  been 
saying  all  along  Is  true:  That  anything  that 
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is  pafeiuly  harmful  to  a,  major 
life  Is  dangerous  to  man  Life  Is  an 
lated  process  Mankind  Is  not  an  Island:  when 
the  bell  tolls  for  any  form  of  life  in  earth. 
It  tolls  for  man 

Man.  at  laat.  hears  that  bell  and  reads  Its 
significance.  Concern  over  the  future  llv- 
iibllity  of  e;irth  Is  no  longer  limited  to  a 
handful  d  visionary  naturalists  The  people 
.ire  H'ettlni?  'he  message  that  man  Is  an  en- 
dangered species,  that  the  planet  may  soon  be 
poisoned  beyond  redemption  The  danger  U 
not  !im.Ued  to  DDT.  or  to  the  vist  related 
family  of  pesticides  and  herbicides  The  en- 
vironment Is  being  contaminated  as  well  by 
industrial  wastes,  exhaust  fumes,  radiation, 
heat  pollution — In  brief  by  almost  every  ac- 
tivity of  c-ivUlzed  man 

This  state  of  afTalrs  Is  not  «n  accident,  bred 
by  indifference  out  of  cnrelessness  It  Is  the 
Inevitable  by-product  of  man's  existence  on 
earth 

One  of  the  several  things  that  makes  man 
unique  among  animals  Is  the  tact  that  he  Is 
not  In  harmony  with  nature  Left  to  the 
un.idjustcd  mercies  of  his  environmert.  he 
would  long  since  hnve  vanished — or  more 
properly  would  not  h.ive  evolved  at  all  Man 
must  change  nature  to  survive.  He 
mti.st  WflfTO  himself,  clothe  hlms^f.  cool  hlm- 
«nf.  ^^f^?M  hlmyelf  against  the  elements  He 
mu.st.  Ill  xrder  to  feed  himself  force  the  earth 
to  produce  more  than  the  dictates  of  n/mire 
would  provide  Man  cannot,  because  r  f  the 
DDT  experience,  decide  that  all  tinkering 
with  nature  must  be  avoided  Food  produc- 
tion could  not  be  sustained  at  today's  levels 
without  chemical  .ind  organic  fertilization 
and   without    -"ntrol   cf    weeds   and   insects. 

What  I;  Mceded  Is  a  more  reasoned  ap- 
proached to  environmental  control.  DDT  may 
be  the  rjulckest  way  to  get  rid  of  a  crop- 
eating  bug.  but  It  Is  not  really  necessary  to 
poison  the  world  to  do  it  More  research  Is 
needed  in  the  field  of  short-lived  pesticides, 
or  m  the  development  of  chemical  additives 
th?. t  will  destroy  the  persistent  poisons  once 
their  work  is  done  More  needs  to  be  known 
about  the  possibilities  of  Insect  sterilization, 
the  manipulation  of  Insect  genes  and  the 
encouragement  and  tr;insportatlon  of  nat- 
ural enemies  of  pests. 

Man  must  accept  the  f.^ct  that  he  is  in 
conflict  with  nature  He  has  learned,  through 
the  uncontrolled  use  •■•f  DDT.  that  total  war 
Is  self-destructive  The  only  reasonable  course 
Is  for  man  to  work  out  a  fvftem  of  peaceful 
coexistence  with   his  hostile  environment. 


MEANS  OF  PROTEST 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

-Mr.  WINN  Mr  Speaker.  .Mr  Bert 
Travi.s.  one  ct  my  constituents,  has 
clearly  and  concisely  put  into  words 
some  thought,  for  those  who  protest  and 
degrade  what  they  choose  to  call  the 
E.stablislimc-n:.  His  remarks  appeared  In 
a  recent  editi.m  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
follow : 

Means  op  Protest 

I  feel  compelled  to  put  a  protest  on  paper 
today,  because  I  am  writing  this  from  Bos- 
tons  old  South  Meeting  House,  the  site  of 
many  pre-Revolutlonary  gatherings.  In  this 
place,  the  voices  of  outraged  giants  once 
rang  In  protest.  On  this  squeaky,  drafty 
floor.  Samuel  Adams.  Joslah  Qulncy.  Jr  .  and 
other  Boston  men  planted  their  boots  and 
took  a  firm  stand  for  honor. 

But  lets  remember  that  these  men  ild 
much   more   than   merely   say.    "Down   with 
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the  Establishment' '  The  new  Establishment 
which  they  and  the  other  freedom  people 
Anally  put  together  In  Philadelphia  fell  short 
of  perfection  Bu'  the  finmders.  fully  aware 
that  their  new  creation  would  have  short- 
comings, built  Into  It  an  unprecedented 
array  of  devices  for  righting  whatever  mat- 
ters would  need  righting  as  tUne  went  on 

Those  first  Americans,  no  strangers  to  In- 
dignation them-selves  were  intelligent 
enouifh  to  design  nuxUftcation  systems  so 
etTectlve  that  they  would  forever  after  let 
a  well-conceived  protest  really  count  So  to- 
day I  wonder  if  the  youngsters  outside  this 
mcetmg  house  have  seriously  studied  the 
origins  of  the  Establishnient  they're  Inherit- 
ing Have  they  read  the  instructions  that 
have  come  with  the  package  thoroughly 
enough  to  learn  tha'  all  those  channels  for 
alteration  '.till  exist  ' 

Because  they  exist,  we  no  longer  have 
to  dump  lea  In  Boston  harbor  or  hurl  stones, 
filth  and  obscenities  at  policemen  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  E.^tabllshment  was  so  ingen- 
iously engineered  ihat  there  is  no  sense  in 
beating  it  with  a  hanimer  Nor  fjr  that  mat- 
ter,   with    a    hfinmier   and   sickle 

BntT  Travis. 

RoELANO  Park 
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RESERVE  RECOGNITION  D.W 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.'^h  to  call 
to  the  Hoases  attention  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  tiie  United  Stales  sinned  a  Re- 
serve Recognition  Day  proclamation  on 
December  16.  1969.  paymc  special  trib- 
ute to  the  115  units  irom  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  .-Xmiy,  Navv  ;ind  .Mr 
Force  that  were  mobilised  in  1968  Rep- 
resentatives from  each  Reserve  unit 
mobilized  wore  present  at  the  White 
House  for  the  sinrung  of  the  proclama- 
tion. The  Re-serve  representatives  in- 
cluded the  .Army  and  Air  National  Guard, 
.Army  Reserve  Naval  Reserve.  Marine 
Reserve,  .Air  Force  Re.serve.  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  The  service  Sec- 
retaries, the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Re- 
.serve chiefs  were  present  Proclaiming 
the  occasion  Mr  Nixon  said 

The  Nation  is  grateful  to  voii  for  the  serv- 
ice you  have  rendered  The  Nation  Is  also 
grateful  to  you  for  being  In  the  Reserve. 

Following:  the  ceremony  each  service 
Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff  hosted  a 
luncheon  for  their  representatives.  At 
the  -Army  Itmcheon.  General  Westmore- 
land .^pcke.  In  part  he  said 

.As  I  see  the  future,  vour  role  will  Increase 
In  importance  The  Department  of  Defense 
already  has  taken  steps  to  assure  Reserve 
Component  readiness — steps  which  will  per- 
mit more  effective  resource  distribution 
among  all  units  within  our  One  Army 
and  you  will  play  an  even  greater  role  In 
shaping  future  force  structure 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  out- 
standing manner  in  which  our  Reserve 
forces  responded  to  their  Nation's  call 
to  duty.  The  Re.serve  components  of  the 
.Armed  Forces  serve  their  country  honor- 
ably and  well,  in  peace  and  in  war  I  fully 
support  Reserve  Recotinition  Day  and 
commend  this  pioclamatiop  to  the  atten- 


tion of  my  colleagues  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people; 

Reserve   Reioonition   Day 

In  January  and  .May  of  1968  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  units  Irom  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents of  the  .\rmy,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
were  ipfdered  ti  active  duty  to  quickly  aug- 
ment the  Active  Forces  This  action  provided 
this  country  with  arme<t  strength  tapabllity 
with  which  to  meet  pos.slble  contingencies 
that  might  have  .arl.sen  as  a  result  of  the 
threats  and  actions  by  the  North  Koreans  and 
the  need  for  additional  troops  in  Vietnam 
caused  by  the  TET  offensive 

Many  of  these  units  liave  served  ;n  Viet- 
nam while  others  have  served  in  Korea, 
Japan,  and  the  Unlti'd  Ktates.  I'hose  units 
remaining  In  the  United  States  were  primar- 
ily used  U)  strengthen  the  stratei^lc  reserve 
and  participate  In  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand operations. 

By  June  18th.  Reserve  un:t.s  of  the  Naval 
Air  Reserve,  the  Naval  Reserve  M'lbl'.e  Con- 
struction Battalions  (SEABEESl.  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
were  tlemoblUzed  and  the  \inlts  returned  to 
Inactive  reserve  status.  The  units  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve have  now  been  released. 

.Ml  of  these  Re.serve  C'lmponent  units  re- 
sponded to  the  Nation's  call  m  time  of  need 
and  established  records  of  performance,  both 
:n  and  out  of  combat,  which  have  demon- 
strated a  level  of  readiness  and  trainliii;  ne\er 
before  achieved  by  our  reserve  forces  In  nd- 
rtltlon,  many  individual  reservists  \olun- 
teercd  for  active  duty  during  thl.s  period. 
Tliey  have  truly  upheld  the  heritage  and  tra- 
dition of  the  clti/en  soldier  and  I'.ave  acaln 
proven  that  both  the  National  Guard  .-.nd  tlie 
Reserves  are  a  great  resource  for  our  country 
and  one  which  Is  necessary  to  our  national 
security 

Now.  therefore,  I  Richard  Nixon.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
issue  this  proclamation  in  recognition  of  and 
appreciation  for  the  patriotic,  dedicated  and 
professional  service  of  our  loyal  members  of 
the  Reserve  Components  ol  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  16lh  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lc  rd  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-fourth. 


MICHAEL  .STEFFE  DIES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.   Deceiriber  23.   1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sp4C.  Michael  \V.  Stetfe.  c.  fine  younr 
man  from  Maryland,  died  recently  in 
Vietnam  I  wish  to  honor  his  memory  and 
to  commend  his  courage  by  includmc  the 
following  article  in  the  Record- 

.Michael  riTEKFE  Dies  in  \'if  tna.m  -  Hah  Bein 
Mtssi.NG  Since  November  5  Battle  in  Delta 

The  Defense  Department  announced  yes- 
terday the  death  of  Spec  4  Michael  W  .^tetfe, 
who  had  been  missing  since  November  5, 
when  his  un.t  was  engaiied  in  a  battle  in  the 
.Meking  delta  m  South  Vietnam. 

Specialist  Steffe.  whose  21st  birthday  would 
hi%e  been  later  this  ni'^nth.  was  the  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Morton  B  .Steffe.  of  the  600 
block  North  Bend  road,  Baltimore. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  he  was  a  1966  grad- 
uate ol  CatonsvUle  Senior  High  School.  He- 
fore   Joining    the    Army    two    years    ago,   he 
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worked  in  the  computer  department  of  Clov- 
erl.uid  Farms  Dairy 

Speciali.st  biefe  would  have  !iad  80  more 
days  to  go  before  his  discharge  from  the 
Army  He  had  planned  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation on  the  college  level,  majoring  in  elec- 
tronic engineering 

■He  was  a  quiet  boy  He  didn't  tell  too 
much  lu  his  letters  .  .  .  little  action  here  and 
little  action  there,  that's  all."  his  father  said 
yesterday. 

In  .iddition  to  his  parents,  he  is  survived 
by  two  brothers.  Craig  Stelle.  23.  who  finished 
his  active  training  in  the  Naval  Reserve  less 
than  two  weeks  ago,  and  David  Steffe.  22, 
who  is  in  the  Air  Force,  stationed  in  Mis- 
sissippi 

SF>eciallst  Steffe  will  be  burled  in  the  Bal- 
timore National  cemetery. 


FIRST  SESSION  SUMMARY  REPORT 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord 
with  the  custom  I  have  continuously  fol- 
lowed as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  would 
like  to  include,  for  the  information  of  my 
constituents,  a  summary  reixirt  ort  some 
of  the  ma.jor  legislati\ie  issues  and  activi- 
ties of  this  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

WE  MUST  SPEEDn.Y  END  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Tlie  continuation  of  the  Vietnam  war 
is  stifling  domestic  progress,  feeding  the 
fires  of  inflation,  and  promoting  danger- 
ous disunity  throughout  the  country.  It 
must  be  speedily  brought  to  an  honorable 
end.  In  this  first  congressional  session,  I 
mined  in  introducing  resolutions  urging 
tlie  President  to  withdraw  American 
military  forces  from  Vietnam,  and  sub- 
sequently praising  him  for  the  withdraw- 
al action  he  did  initiate.  I  v.ill  continue 
to  appeal  to  the  President  to  accelerate 
troop  withdrawal  and  to  exercise  every 
other  resource  of  our  Government  to  con- 
clude the  war  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
will  further  support  every  responsible 
effort  for  i)eaceful  agreement  and  ear- 
nestly hope  it  will  be  finally  accomplish- 
ed well  before  the  end  of  1970. 

INFLATION  CONTROL  IS  IMPERATIVE 

Our  second  most  important  national 
objective  is  to  more  effectively  control  in- 
flation. Basic  living  costs  and  interest 
rates  are  at  an  all-time  high.  The  hard- 
est hit  by  inflation  are  the  impoverished, 
those  trying  to  live  on  fixed  incomes,  such 
as  social  security  recipients,  and  the  great 
majority  of  middle-income  families  who 
iiiiy  most  of  the  Nation's  taxes.  Many 
economists  believe  the  President  will  have 
to  recommend  stronger  controls  than  the 
pre.sent  ones  to  restrict  the  inflationary 
sjjiral.  If  and  when  he  does  I  am  sure 
the  Congress  will  give  them  very  serious 
consideration.  Meanwhile,  I  advocated 
and  supported  two  other  measures  to 
help  contain  inflation  that  were  adopted, 
reductions  in  defense  spending  and  tax 
reform. 

SOCIAL  SECIRITV  INCREASES  ARE  DESPERATEXY 
NEEDED  BY  OUR  OLDER  CITIZENS 

It  is  an  established  fact  that,  today, 
one  out  of  every  eight  Americans  count 
on  their  monthly  social  security  pay- 
ment for  the  mere  essentials  of  a  decent 
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hfe.  The  further  harsh  economic  fact 
is  that  the  checks  they  are  receiving  are 
not  large  enough  to  overcome  inflation- 
ary costs  and  provide  even  these  basic 
essentials.  Therefore,  I  introduced  and 
urged  the  Congress  to  approve  legislation, 
this  past  year,  for  immediate  social  secu- 
rity increases  of  at  least  15  percent,  pend- 
ing action  for  additional  overall  increases 
and  improvements  this  year.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  our  recommendation  was  adopt- 
ed and  I  shall  continue  my  efforts  for  the 
approval  of  expanded  benefits  early  in 
this  second  congressional  session. 

DEFENSE  SPENDING  CAN  BE  REDUCED  AND  THE 
SAVINGS  TRANSFERRED  TO  OTHER  tniGENT  DO- 
MESTIC   PROGRAMS 

A  great  many  military  experts  have 
suggested  and  recommended  that  our 
astronomical  defense  appropriations 
ought  to  and  could  be  reduced  by  as 
much  as  $10  billion  without  hurting  the 
security  posture  of  the  country  and  I  am 
inclined  to  agree.  For  many  years,  I  have 
argued  against  the  Congress  routinely 
giving  military  officials  a  "blank  check" 
every  time  they  request  money  for  "na- 
tional defense."  I  did  this  to  encourage 
the  closest  possible  congressional  scru- 
tiny of  military  spending  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  wasteful  and  extravagant 
programs.  This  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  Congress  devoted  several 
weeks,  instead  of  the  usual  1  or  2  days, 
to  closely  examining  every  military  ap- 
propriation item  and  the  result  was  a 
substantial  reduction  of  some  $5  billion 
in  the  original  requests.  'With  this  prece- 
dent, we  can  look  for  further  and  greater 
savings  in  the  future,  which  can  be 
transferred  to  urgent  domestic  improve- 
ment programs  such  as  education,  crime 
reduction,  employment  training,  social 
security  improvement,  conducting  the 
war  on  poverty,  flood  control,  eliminat- 
ing water  and  air  pollution,  and  so  many 
others  vital  to  our  national  stability  and 
progress, 

TAX    REFORM 

The  record  shows  that  for  several 
years,  I  have  been  urging  correction  and 
improvement  in  our  antiquated  and  dis- 
criminatory tax  laws.  Something  is 
greatly  wrong  when  very  wealthy  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  can  legally  es- 
cape payment  of  even  1  cent  of  taxes. 
I  was  extremely  gratified,  therefore, 
when  a  compromise  tax  measure  to  elim- 
inate the  poor  from  the  tax  rolls,  raise 
personal  exemptions,  lessen  the  heavy 
burdens  of  the  middle-income  and  single 
head-of-household  taxpayers,  and  more 
equitably  distribute  the  overall  tax  load 
was  approved  by  the  Congress,  Although 
this  compromise  tax  measure  is  far  from 
perfect,  it  is  a  substantial  forward  step 
in  essentially  needed  reform  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  its  enact- 
ment. However,  I  shall  further  persevere 
in  my  efforts  to  encourage  adoption  of 
urgently  needed  tax  relief  to  parents  for 
college  tuition  and  expenses,  to  persons 
over  65  for  full  medical  expenses,  to  the 
handicapped,  to  small  business,  and  In 
other  areas  where  extreme  economic 
distress  is  being  experienced. 

THB    ALARMING    INCREASE    IN    CRIMK    MUST   BE 
HALTED 

In  my  opinion  a  primary  obligation  of 
free  goveniment  is  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  with  jus- 
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tice,  to  keep  our  citizens  safe  in  the 
streets  of  their  commimity  and  in  their 
homes.  That  is  why  I  have  urged  and 
voted  for  greater  Federal  assistance  to 
our  cities  and  towns  for  better  police 
training,  to  strengthen  our  courts,  im- 
pose heavier  sentences  for  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, sensibly  restrict  the  interstate  sale 
of  firearms,  expand  juvenile  correction 
facilities,  and  educate  our  young  people 
to  the  dangers  of  drug  misuse.  The  gen- 
eral public  and  our  youth,  particularly, 
must  be  effectively  protected  against  or- 
ganized crime  and  riotious  killings  and 
property  destruction  must  stop.  A 
stronger  Federal  commitment  must  be 
made  in  the  common  effort  and  urgency 
to  overcome  the  foundation  causes  of  in- 
creasing crime  in  our  cities  and  towns, 
and  I  will  continue  to  support  programs 
to  eliminate  crime  at  its  roots,  such  as 
those  providing  better  education  and 
housing,  and  more  employment  training 
and  assistance  in  job  placement. 

EDUCATION    FOR    PROGRESS 

Education  is  the  key  to  constant  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  American 
life.  In  this  area,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  promised  much  but  delivered 
too  little.  Therefore,  I  sponsored  and 
supported  resolutions  in  this  past  ses- 
sion to  greatly  increase  Federal  funding 
for  student  loans,  grants,  and  scholar- 
ships, teacher  improvement,  library 
equipment,  vocational  training,  educa- 
tional facilities  expansion,  impacted  aid, 
educational  research  and  pre-school 
learning  programs.  Adequate  funding  of 
these  and  other  educational  activities 
represents  a  prudent  investment  in 
Americas  future  and  I  believe  they 
merit  our  united  support. 

FLOOD.     WATER.     AND     AIR      POLLUTION     CONTROL 

Here  are  three  other  critical  areas  in 
which  there  has  been  too  much  talk  and 
too  little  doing.  Unless  flood  control 
measures  are  strengthened  and  pollu- 
tion and  poi.son  eliminated  from  our  wa- 
ters and  atmosphere,  our  whole  society 
is  threatened  with  extinction.  Many 
well-intended  programs  have  been  initi- 
ated at  Federal  and  local  levels  but  not 
enough  money  has  been  made  availa- 
ble to  carry  them  out.  Small  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country,  like  those 
bordering  on  the  Blackstone  River  nnd 
other  tributaries  in  our  own  area,  are  in 
real  need  of  greater  assistance  to  con- 
struct more  and  better  flood  control  fa- 
cilities. That  is  why  I  constantly  urged 
and  appealed,  in  this  past  congressional 
session,  for  approval  of  substantially  in- 
creased Federal  appropriations  to  enable 
our  towns  and  our  cities  to  more  fully 
control  the  threatening  dangers  from 
river  and  ocean  floods  and  water  and  air 
pollution.  I  shall  persevere  in  my  efforts 
for  even  greater  Increases  in  Federal  as- 
sistance in  these  critical  areas  until  these 
impercttive  local  and  national  objectives 
have  been  achieved. 

EQtnTABLY  REVISING  OtTR  DRAFT  SYSTEM  PEND- 
ING ESTABLISHMENT  Of  AN  ALL-VOLUNTEER 
FORCE 

Having  long  believed  that  our  mili- 
tary draft  system  should  be  equitably 
revised.  I  have  persistently  urged  the 
complete  removal  of  any  partisan  poll- 
tics  from  this  vitally  Important  subject. 
When  the  President  requested  authority 
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from  the  Congress,  m  this  past  session, 
to  .set  up  a  lottery  system.  I  .supported 
his  request  I  did  so  m  order  to  help  re- 
store the  confidence  of  our  youth  in  the 
ability  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  Aork  together  In  their  interest, 
to  enable  our  young  men  to  better  plan 
their  lives  and  to  lessen  the  natural  anxi- 
ety of  parents  about  their  children's  fu- 
ture. I  .shall  continue  my  efforts  to 
further  improve  our  .^elective  .Venice 
law,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  coasci- 
entioas  objeotion.  legal  representation 
and  the  application  of  identical  stand- 
ards througliout  the  country'  .•Vs  we  liy 
to  establi.sh  an  adequate  all-volunteer 
force.  It  IS  imperative  that  our  draft  .sys- 
tem be  made  as  fair  and  impartial  as  is 
humanly  possible 

PLEASE    LET    ME     HEAR    tTloM     Y'>1 

Of  course,  many  other  activities  oc- 
curred in  this  past  congressional  .session 
that  I  cannot  touch  upon  'n  this  nec- 
essarily short  summary,  however.  I  will 
report  to  you  agam,  from  time  to  time, 
during  this  .second  session.  Meanwhile, 
I  hof)e  you  will  never  hesitate  to  con- 
tact me  by  letter  or  phone  whenever 
you  have  problems  connected  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  are  interested  in  pend- 
ing legislation.  In  ca.se  of  emergency, 
please  call  me  collect  at  my  Washington 
or  central  district  office  m  Worcester. 

MAIN  OFFICES ADDaXSSES    AND    PHON« 

SI'MBKHS 

Each  weekend  that  the  co:!>jre:>sional 
schedule  here  will  perrmt,  I  return  to  my 
Worcester  ofBce  to  meet  and  talk  with 
constituents.  The  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  of  our  two  main  offices  are  as 
follows:  Hon.  Harold  D  Donohcx,  Mem- 
ber of  Congre.ss.  room  425.  390  Mam 
Street,  Worcester.  Mass.  01608 — phone 
number,  area  code  617,  754-7264,  and 
Hon.  Harold  D  Donohtt:.  Member  of 
Congress,  loom  _'265  Rayburn  House 
OfBce  Building,  Wa.-hinston.  DC 
20515 — phone  number,  area  code  _'02. 
225-6101.  Let  me  reijeat  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, do  not  hesitate  to  call  me  collect. 

THE    NEW    YEAR 

.\s  we  prayeifully  and  p?r.severingly 
continue  our  individual  and  cooperative 
efforts  to  restore  peace  on  earth  and  re- 
new traditional  virtues  and  strengths 
within  our  own  beloved  rountry,  I  would 
like  to  e.xtend  new  year  s  greetings  and 
my  sincere  wishes  for  continuing  good 
health  and  fortune  to  all  of  you  and  your 
families. 


IP  YOU  WANT  TO  FREEZE  IN  ONE 
PART  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  SWEAT 
IN  ANOTHER,  BE  SURE  TO 
PURCHASE  YOUR  EQUIPMENT 
THROUGH  THE  WASHINGTON 
GAS  LIGHT  CO  AND  BE  ABSO- 
LUTELY CERTAIN  THAT  THE 
APPUANCE  IS  MADE  BY  THE 
BRYANT  CORP 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or     NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  CUNNTNOHAM  Mr  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  expre^ed  a  con- 
sumer's regret  for  Uie  installation  made 
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m  my  home  by  the  Wa.shmgton  Gas 
Light  Co  and  the  farming  out  of  the 
installation  of  new  equipment  to  the 
Bryant  Corp  ,  both  lor  heating  and  cool- 
ing. I  have  introduced  a  resolution  for  an 
investigation  of  the  shabby  practices  of 
the  Washmgton  Gas  Light  Co  and  their 
contractors 

A  little  over  .i  years  ago,  having  some 
faith  in  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Co 
and  needing  a  new  heating  and  air-con- 
ditioning system,  I  asked  them  to  come 
to  my  home  and  I  .-^igned  an  agreement 
wnth  them  for  the  installation  of  heat- 
ing and  cooling  equipment  I  .specified  a 
certain  type  of  equipment  I  wished  to 
have  installed,  but  instead  the  company 
pushed  the  Bryant  equipment  upon  me 
We  have  had  nothing  but  trouble  with 
the  Bryant  txiuipment  and  the  installa- 
tion The  outside  air-conditioning  unit 
has  had  to  be  repaired  .several  times  and 
new  riarts  inserted  The  heating  imit  has 
had  to  be  repaired  many  times  and  the 
-Apnlaire  unit  has  contmually  mal- 
functioned The  installer  aLso  made  mis- 
takes in  the  in.stallatlon  of  the  louvers 
bringing  the  heat  and /or  cold  into  the 
house. 

Now  that  the  winter  season  is  upon  us. 
with  the  malfunction  of  the  humidifier 
our  children  wake  up  m  the  morning 
with  .sore  throats  and  at  the  present  time 
they  are  m  bed. 

Mr  Siieaker.  I  could  co  on  I  could 
explain  the  installers  d::.regard  for  fire 
.safety  by  placing  the  turnace  room  lamp 
directly  in  contact  '.vith  the  black  tubing 
that  comes  into  the  furnace  room  from 
the  outside  air  conditioning  unit. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  the  ;>eople  who 
consider  i:as  heating,  and  particularly 
the  ternblv  bad  heating  and  cooling  ap- 
pliances of  the  Bryant  Corp .  .should  be 
.oncerncd.  and  as  a  consumer  I  would 
recommend  to  tl  em  that  they  never  pur- 
chase anything  built  by  the  Bryant  Corp. 
I  would  further  recommend  that  they  not 
contract  through  the  Washington  Gas 
Light  Co  ,  whose  service  is  poor  regard- 
less of  the  fancy  advertising  I  notice  on 
television  and  m  the  newspapers. 


GOSSIP  GAME 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
column  written  by  Mr  Ralph  H.  Romig. 
farm  editor  of  the  UhrichsviUe-Dcnni.son 
Evening  Chronicle  of  December  2,  1969 

O-isslP    Oame 

Taking  backyard  gossip  out  nf  the  back- 
vard  and  putting  It  'n  a  national  basis  \s 
another  fad  that  is  sweeping  America  t^xiay. 
We  can  tind  the  answer  to  it  In  ?even  words 
of  wisdom  tha'  were  P.rst  spoken  in  a  coun- 
tryside service  in  another  land  They  were 
spoken  lonj  ago  but  they  might  have  been 
tailored  for  the  national  gossipa  of  today 

Take  a  If^ok  at  that  backyard  eosslp  and 
'hf  attempt  to  make  It  nationally  respectable 
today  We  see  certa.n  iiatinnul  groups  Indict- 
ing whole  cla.s3es  "f  people  because  some 
member  of  that  class  aroused  tbe  dislike  o' 
another. 
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A  man  before  a  television  microphone  last 
night  indicted  by  implication  the  whole 
L'nlted  States  army  for  the  errors  of  a  few- 
He  indicted  a  lot  of  fine  young  men,  and 
with  them  one  very  special  young  soldier  I 
know  quite  well.  He  claims  the  right  of  free 
speech,  but  In  the  pages  of  Country  Wisdom 
no  one  hasi  a  right  to  do  that  In  tlie  nam? 
of  free  speech. 

A  United  States  Senator  recently  called 
everyone  -Aho  opposed  him  "fat  cats."  It 
sounds  like  a  couple  of  frustrated  gosslp.s 
tossing  epithets  at  each  other  over  a  back 
fence  Instead  of  the  words  of  a  responsible 
official 

Don't  trust  anyone  over  thirty."  !s  nn- 
other  mass  Indictment  phrase,  too  long 
accepted  and  unchallenged 

InventlnR  rtlrty  names  for  policemen  an  1 
the  "establishment  ■  ha.s  become  a  nationn; 
pastime 

The  Babe  ;n  the  Manger  grew  up  to  give 
us  the  answer  to  the  national  sport  of  ma 
indictment  He  gave  it  In  seven  words  spoken 
at  a  countryside  service  long  ago.  His  seven 
words  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  Judged," 
are  foundation  stones  early  American  coun- 
try life  The%-  are  the  antithesis  of  the  sport 
uf  national  gossip  and  name  calling. 


SIX  EX-VETERANS-  LEADERS  UROL 
.AID  FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23.   1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  United 
Press  International  has  written  an  in- 
tere.stmg  report  which  I  would  hope  the 
.-^tate  Department  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
mini.st;ati.jn  would  take  under  serious 
consideration. 

The  report  states  that  six  past  national 
commanders  of  major  American  vet- 
erans' organizations  are  urging  President 
Nixon  to  provide  Israel  with  all  arms 
needed  to  maintain  a  Middle  East  power 
balance. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  this  report 
and  to  have  the  support  of  such  distin- 
guished Americans  in  a  similar  proposal 
that  I  had  made  recently  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  Nixon  administration  would 
once  and  for  all  realize  that  with  the 
presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  with  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
arming all  of  the  Arab  states,  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  its  policy  of  parity  of  military 
aid  to  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  give 
Israel  200  Phantom  jets  forthwith  to  pre- 
serve peace  in  that  explosive  part  of  the 
world.  Only  when  the  Arabs  realize  that 
any  attack  on  Israel  will  be  doomed  lo 
failure  will  we  finally  persuade  them  to 
act  like  civilized  nations  and  enter  Into 
a  discussion  with  the  Israelis  for  a  mean- 
ingful peace. 

The  article  follows: 

Six  Ex-Veterans'  Leaders  Urok  Aid  roB 
Israel 

Tel  Avtv,  Israel,  December  7. — Six  past  na- 
tional commanders  of  major  American  vet- 
erans' organizations  said  today  they  will  urge 
President  Nixon  to  provide  larael  all  arms 
needed  to  maintain  a  middle  east  power 
balance. 

The  six  Included:  Claude  L.  Callegary 
Baltimore,  Md  ,  Disabled  American  Vetertuis: 
Ted   C.   Connell,   Kllleen.  Tex  ,   Veterans  of 
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Foreign  Wars;  Eldon  James,  Hampton,  Va., 
and  John  Davis,  Arlington,  Va.,  both  of  the 
American  Legion,  Ralph  Hall,  Wheaton,  Md„ 
Amveta;  Cooper  Holt,  VFW,  Sliver  Spring, 
Md  ;  Robert  O'Leary,  Baltimore,  Catholic  War 
Veterans;  and  Malcolm  Tarlov,  Norwalk. 
Conn.,  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

They  and  Bernard  Dlrenfeld.  Cleveland, 
present  commander  of  the  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  are  on  a  10-day  tour  of  Israel  end- 
ing Tuesday.  They  met  Foreign  Minister  Abba 
Eban  and  Israel  miUtasy  commanders  and 
visited  cease-fire  fronts  and  occupied  areas 
and  saw  how  Israelis  were  using  some  Ameri- 
can weaponry,  including  Phantom  Jets  and 
Hawk  anti-aircraft  missiles. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SEC 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 
Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  statement  recently 
made  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  by  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Hamer  H.  Budge,  now  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Because  of  the  growing  problems  in 
the  investment  field,  and  particularly 
mutual  funds,  I  suggest  that  Members 
of  the  House  would  do  well  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  excellent  presenta- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Budge  before  the  prop- 
er committee  of  the  House.  His  state- 
ment follows: 
Statement   or  Honorable  Hamer  H.  Budg« 

I.   INTRODUCTXOK 

This  Is  our  second  appearance  before  you 
on  behalf  of  H.R.  11995.  When  we  were  last 
here,  we  briefly  sketched  the  long  history  of 
the  pro{x>6als  now  before  you  and  outlined 
what  the  Bill  would  actually  do.  We  did  not 
discuss  the  reasons  lor  the  need  for  the  Bill 
since  we  did  not  think  It  necessary  to  re- 
view again  ground  that  we  then  believed 
noncontroversial.  We  had  good  reason  for 
that  belief.  The  Commission  had  gone  as  far 
as  It  could  reasonably  go  in  meeting  the 
industry's  objections  to  our  original  pro- 
posals. Compromises  satisfactory  to  the  major 
segments  of  the  Investment  company  indus- 
try and  to  the  retail  securities  business  ap- 
peared to  have  been  arrived  at,  and  when  S. 
2224  was  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
Bill  reflected  the  agreement  of  the  major 
segments  of  the  Industry,  in  particular,  the 
ICI. 

Thus,  Senator  Sparkman.  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  and  a  key 
sponsor  of  the  Bill  and  Senator  Bennett, 
the  ranking  mlnoiity  member  of  that  Com- 
mittee both  understood,  as  did  the  other 
members  of  the  Conunittee,  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  between  the  Com- 
mission and  the  ICI  on  the  management  fee 
issue,  as  well  as  the  other  items  In  the  Bill. 
Senator  Sparkman  said.'  "These  amend- 
ments have  widespread  support  throughout 
the  securities  industry."  Senator  Bennett 
also  stated,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate."  that 
"It  may  seem  surprielng.  but  both  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
mutual  fund  Industry  are  in  general  accord 
with  the  Bill's  provisions."  The  Bill  was 
unanimously  passed  and  H.R.  11995  now  be- 
fore you  Is  the  Bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Hence,  our  task,  as  we  saw  It  when  we  were 
here  last,  was  to  explain  those  compromises 
and  their  effect. 

During  this  past  month,  however,  the 
spirit  of  compromise  seems  to  have  dissi- 
pated. It  therefore  appears  necessary  to  re- 
view why  we  believe  this  legislation  Is  vitally 
Important  to  Investment  company  share- 
holders, the  one  group  who  has  not  appeared 
before  you  because  they  depend  upon  the 
Commission  to  speak  for  them  and  the  Con- 
gress to  act  for  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  no 
public  outcry  demanding  reform  in  the  in- 
vestment company  area.  However,  In  1940  In 
enacting  the  present  Act.  the  Congress  di- 
rected the  Commission,  In  Section  14(b)  if 
It  beUeves  that  "any  substantial  further  in- 
crease In  the  size  of  Investment  companies 
creates  any  problem  Involving  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors  or  the  public  Interest,  to 
make  a  study  and  investigation  .  .  . 
and  ...  to  report  the  results  of  Its  studies 
and  Investigations  and  Its  recommendations 
to  the  Congress."  We  have  made  such  a 
study  and  Investigation  and  have  reported 
to  you  and  have  made  various  recommenda- 
tions embodied  in  this  Bill.  We  feel  It  was 
our  obligation  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  studiously  avoided  attempting  to 
influence  your  deliberations  by  contacting 
you  directly  or  attempting  to  have  others  do 
so.  We  would,  of  course,  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  with  you  personally. 
Except  for  the  ICI  and  the  contractual  plan 
sponsors,  we  know  of  no  obJectloD  of  any 
organized  group  in  the  securities  industry 
to  the  mutual  fund  provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  this  connection,  when  the  present  Act 
was  enacted  the  net  asset  value  of  all  mu- 
tual fluids  was  only  about  $450  million.  As 
at  June  30,  1969,  that  amount  was  $54.4  bil- 
lion, 120  times  as  large.  Even  using  the  Id's 
flgrure  that  the  average  advisory  fee  was 
0.348%  of  net  assets,  the  advisory  fees  paid 
In  fiscal  year  1969  were  about  $190  milUon. 
It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  total  may  be  sig- 
nificantly greater. 

n.   MANAGEBIAL   COMPENSATION THE   "ADVI- 
SORY   FEE" 

The  8JE.C.  has  never  suggested  that  the 
Congress  pass  a  federal  statute  dsaling  with 
the  compensation  of  business  executives  in 
Industry  and  trade.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  the 
CommisElon  ever  making  any  such  proposal. 
Yet  all  of  us  at  the  Commission  think  that 
legislation  dealing  with  managerial  com- 
pensation in  the  Investment  company  indus- 
try Is  desirable.  Why?  What  is  so  special 
about  Investment  comp  inles? 

To  answer  these  questions  cue  must  look  at 
the  pecullai  way  In  which  mutual  funds  are 
organized.  The  mutual  fund  is  unique.  There 
Is  nothing  like  It  anywhere  else  in  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  When  promoters  start  a 
mutual  fund,  they  almost  always  do  e  a  by 
launching  not  ore  entity,  but  two.  One  of 
those  entitles  Is  the  one  into  which  the  pub- 
lic is  asked  to  put  its  money.  That  Is  the 
fund  Itself.  To  It,  the  promoters  make  a  rela- 
tively small  Initial  contribution.  But  the 
great  bulk  of  the  fund's  capital  is  exfjected 
to  come,  and  actually  does  come,  from  the 
general  public  to  which  it  sells  its  shares. 
Very  seldom  do  the  promoters  draw  (or  ex- 
pect to  draw)  mvch  from  the  fund  itself  by 
way  of  salary.  In  fact,  they  usually  serve 
without  salary. 

The  second  of  the  two  entitles  formed  by 
the  promoters  is  called  an  "investment  ad- 
viser." It  Is  formed,  controlled,  and  domi- 
nated by  the  very  same  group  that  formed 
and  controlled  the  fund.  The  fund  then 
makes  an  ariangement  called  an  advisory 
contract  with  the  adviser.  In  most  cases  the 
flesh  and  blood  people  who  enter  into  the 
contract  for  each  entity  are  largely  the  same 
on  both  Bides.  The  fund  pays  the  adviser  a 
fee,  usually  p  percentage  of  the  fund's  as- 
sets. In  return  for  Investment  management. 
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Of  course.  In  addition  to  managing  Its  in- 
vestments, the  fund  has  another  function, 
that  of  Belling  Its  shares  to  the  public.  This 
share  selUng  function  is  also  contracted 
out.  It  is  handled  by  an  organization  called 
a  principal  underwriter.  In  moet  ca*es,  the 
principal  imderwrlter  is  either  the  adviser 
Itself  or  a  close  affiliate  of  the  adviser.  In 
fact,  the  fund  Itself  Is  often  a  kind  of  a 
ghost.  It  may  hold  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  public  savings.  But.  it  may  have  no  staff 
of  its  own  and  be  really  totally  dependent 
upon  its  adviser-underwriter. 

True,  the  fund  Itself  looks — when  viewed 
Euperflclally — Just  like  amy  other  corpora- 
tion. It  has  a  board  of  directors  and  It  also 
has  one  or  more  executive  officers.  But,  in 
the  case  of  most  funds,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  directors,  and  all  or  virtually  all 
of  its  officers,  are  normally  associated  with 
or  employed  by  the  adviser.  So  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  typical  fund  is  under  the 
adviser's  thumb.  It  was  conceived  by  the 
adviser  and  It  never  assumes  a  truly  in- 
dependent existence. 

This  pattern  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
one  of  external  management.  It  is  the  tradi- 
tional way  of  doing  things  In  the  Investment 
company  field,  but  It  Is  bard  to  conceive  of 
anything  like  it  anywhere  else.  There  is  no 
valid  comparison  between  external  manage- 
ment in  the  mutual  fund  business  and  the 
ordinary  business  practice  of  subcontracting. 
Mutual  funds  Just  do  not  go  out  to  buy  ad- 
visory and  underwriting  services  on  the  open 
market  on  the  best  terms  they  can  get.  They 
are  generally  tied  to  their  advisers.  The  ad- 
viser sets  his  price  and,  typically,  the  fund 
pays  that  price.  The  arms-length  bargaining 
element  in  the  ordinary  business  relation- 
ship, is  completely  lacking  here. 

The  structural  arrangements  found  In 
this  industry  create  an  economic  environ- 
ment In  which  normal  market  restraints  on 
managerial  compensation  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  This  is  a  situation  In  which 
Insiders  usually  bargain  with  themselves. 
In  this  type  of  system,  legal  controls  are 
reeded  in  order  to  do  what  normal  market 
lorces  can  be  depended  on  to  do  elsewhere. 

.'is  long  ago  as  1940,  there  were  those  who 
considered  external  management  an  anomaly 
that  should  be  banned  by  law  and  who 
argued  that  all  investment  companies  should 
be  required  to  do  their  own  work  through 
tiiPir  own  staffs.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
problem  of  investment  company  manage- 
enal  compensation  did  not  seem  to  be  of 
irre.jl  magi  itude.  The  funds  were  small  in 
those  days  and  the  amount  of  compensation 
involved  was  not  significant. 

Accordingly,  In  1940,  the  Commission  took 
a  very  conservative  view.  It  recommended 
only  the  imposition  oj  what  It  then  de- 
scrlljed  as  "a  few  elementary  f .ifeguards." 
Those  safeguards  f.  insisted  essentially  of  dis- 
L-losures  and  cf  requirements  as  to  the  com- 
i>...sition  of  boards  of  directors.  The  Congress 
of  1940  accepied  that  view.  In  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  it  required  that  the 
funds  must  have  boards  of  directors  elected 
by  thj  shareholders.  The  Investment  Com- 
pany .^ct  also  requires  that  at  lea^.  40  per 
rpnt  of  ihe  directors  must  be  unaffiliated 
with  the  adviser.  The  Investment  Company 
Act  also  provide  that  Investment  advisory 
contracts  must  be  approved  at  the  outset 
by  shareholder  vote  and  periodically  there- 
after either  by  the  shareholders  or  by  the 
directors.  If  the  adviser  chooses  to  rely  on 
the  periodic  approval  by  the  directors,  a 
majority  of  the  unaffiliated  directors  must 
approve  the  contract. 

The  studies  made  for  and  by  the  Com- 
mission since  1958,  demonstrate  that  these 
"elementary  safeguards"  have  been  Ineffec- 
tive.»  The  unaffiliated  directors  are  chosen 
by  the  affiliated  directors,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  they  have  no  staffs  of  their  own. 
They  do  not  choose  to  dispute  with  their 
colleagues  about  tue  advisory  fee  nor  do  they 
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have  :»ny  alternative  which  would  not  dis- 
rupt management  They  typically  have  urher 
businesses  or  cx-cupatlons  and  receive  very 
modest  rompensatlon  from  the  fund  or  Us 
adviser  There  Is  a  general  pattern  followed 
by  most  funds  vlth  respect  ro  their  advisory 
contracts  So.  when  the  '.erms  "t  the  ---on- 
tract  .ire  not  unusual,  approval  Is  pretty 
much  a  routine  matter. 

Nor  hiui  shareholder  vni-ing  operated  a-s  an 
effecilve  control  on  management  fees  The 
shareholders  have  no  real  choice  Ml  they 
can  do  Is  to  approve  i>r  disapprove  the  ad- 
vlsorv  contrac's  that  managemenr  submits 
to  t,hem  The  shareholder  who  thinks  ot  dis- 
approving the  contract  faces  'he  spectre  of 
a  fund  with  no  facilities  for  running  Us  day- 
to-day  operations,  since  those  facilities  ,\re 
supplied  bv  and  are  ;n  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ternal investment  .idvlser  who  has  been  In 
charge  of  the  fund's  operations  Of  covtrse. 
the  shareholder  can  dispose  of  his  Invest- 
ment, but  he  h.as  ordinarily  paid  a  substan- 
tial sales  charge  .ind  if  he  purcha-ses  shares 
of  another  fund  he  is  subjected  to  another 
substantial  sales  charge  For  the  average 
shareholder,  'his  Is  not  much  of  a  choice 
Moreover,  'he  wide  dispersion  r.f  fund  .shares 
among  manv  small  shareholders,  coupled 
with  management  s  control  of  the  proxy  ma- 
chlnertt.  makes  organized  "pptisuion  to  man- 
agement "practically  impossible 

Experience  during  the  two  decades  from 
1940  uj  1960  demonstnites  the  ineffective- 
ness of  unaffiliated  directors  and  shareholder 
voting  :v.s  .i  restraint  on  managerial  compen- 
sation During  those  20  vears  the  funds  grew 
enormously  This  growth  led  to  tremendous 
economies  of  scale.  A  billion  dollar  fund  is 
ten  times  the  size  of  a  SlOO  million  fund 
But  there  is  no  i^uch  steep  rl.se  In  operating 
costs.  The  actual  cost  of  running  a  billion 
dollar  fund  is  nothing  like  10  times  the 
cost  of  running  a  $100  million  fund  Had 
normal  free  market  forces  been  at  work,  the 
benefit  of  these  lower  advisory  costs  would 
have  been  passed  on  to  shareholders  In  the 
form  of  lower  advisory  fees  Nothing  of  the 
sort  happened.  In  spite  of  the  funds'  sen- 
satlonai  growth,  advtsorv  tees  continued  to 
cluster  around  the  traditional  '2  of  1  per- 
cent. 

Prior  to  1980  the  fund  managers,  with  rare 
exceptions,  made  no  move  to  lower  their  fees. 
Manv  fund.^  (tre-v/  tenfold  in  size  and  more. 
Nevertheless,  the  'j  of  1  per  cent  advisory 
fee  remained  constant 

In  1960,  however,  the  situation  began  to 
change  to  some  limited  extent  Advisers  be- 
gan to  scale  down  their  fees  to  provide  for 
charges  of  less  than  ' .,  of  1  per  cent  on  that 
p<jrtion  of  the  fund's  assets  in  excess  of  some 
stipulated  .'Igure  For  example,  one  fund  now 
pays  Its  advisers  the  traditional  'j  of  1  per 
cent  fee  on  its  urst  iSOO  million  In  assets, 
with  the  fee  dropping  to  'in  of  1  per  cent 
on  the  next  $250  million,  to  ^m  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  next  $250  million,  and  finally  to 
'i  of  I  per  cent  on  that  portion  of  the  as- 
sets in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars 

This  iihange  developed  after  some  50  pri- 
vate lawsuits  had  been  instituted  by  mutual 
fund  shareholders  to  attack  the  advisory  fees 
paid  by  most  of  the  large  externally  man- 
aged funds  as  excessive  These  lawsuits  were 
derivative  in  nature — brought  by  one  or  more 
mdi'.  .dual  shareholders  on  behalf  of  their 
funds 

Only  three  of  the  cases  were  fully  liti- 
gated.' One  court  thought  that  the  fees  were 
"high.''  and  another  thought  that  a  flat  '^ 
of  I  per  cent  management  fee  on  $600  mil- 
lion, produced  profits  certainly  approaching 
the  point  where  they  are  outstripping  any 
reasonable  relationship  to  expenses  and  effort 
even  m  a  legal  sense  "  •  Nevertheless,  all  three 
actions  resulted  m  Judgments  for  the  defend- 
ants The  courts  viewed  the  fact  that  'he  ad- 
visory  contracts  had  been  approved  by  the 
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shareholders  in  all  three  cases — and  in  one 
caa©  by  the  unatflllated  directors—  as  chang- 
ing the  applicable  standard  from  fairness  or 
reasonableness  to  the  much  lixiser  .'standard 
of  wa-ste  of  corporate  assets  Thus  the  Con- 
gressional requirement  -if  approval  by  the 
shareholders  and  a  majority  of  the  unalBll- 
ated  directors,  which  a  as  intended  to  act  as 
a  protection  for  the  shareholders,  has  ac- 
mallv  served  to  insulate  the  fees  and  deny 
shareholders  the  benefl'.  of  Judicial  protec- 
tions they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed 

The  courts  themselves  have  not  been  happy 
about  the  results  they  felt  they  were  con- 
stra.ined  to  reach  under  the  present  law.  One 
Judge  said  in  part  ■ 

If  there  is  to  be  regulation'.  It  must 
come  from  the  legislative  'irancn  unless  It 
results  in  the  violation  of  ^.^me  positive 
principle  of  law.  such  as  that  applicable  to 
a  waste  of  assets."  ' 

In  another  rase  the  court  stated 
If  the  land  management  company  format 
is  to  be  legally  questioned.  ,such  inquiry  must 
come  from  some  other  place"  " 

Although  Judicial  examination  of  advisory 
fees  in  the  courts  did  not,  therefore,  serve  as 
an  effective  substitute  for  competition  and 
arm's  length  bargaining,  most  of  the  rases 
that  were  brought  were  settled  under  condi- 
tions which  resulted  in  new  advisorv  con- 
tracts somewhat  more  favorable  to  the  funds. 

Another  factor  came  Into  the  picture  In  the 
fall  of  1962.  when  the  Wharton  School  deliv- 
ered us  report  to  the  Commission  entitled 
■'A  Study  of  Mu'ual  Funds  "  •  That  report 
documented  the  inflexibility  of  the  mutual 
fund  investment  advisory  fee  situation  and 
concluded  that  "the  more  Important  current 
problems  in  the  mutual  fund  industry  appear 
to  be  those  which  Involve  potential  conrticts 
of  intere.st  between  fund  management  and 
shareholders.  "  ' '  In  response  to  that  re- 

port additional,  but  still  modest,  advisory 
fee  reductions  were  made  The  Commission 
has  firmly  believed  that  further  reductions 
may  well  be  appropriate  and  that  investment 
company  shareholders  should  at  least  have 
the  opportunity  to  question  the  adequacy  of 
the  reductions  that  have  been  m.ide  and  the 
propriety  of  existing  and  future  fee  levels 
Because  it  has  not  been  possible  succesituUy 
to  maintain  such  .1  cause  of  action  under  the 
present  state  of  the  law  as  it  has  developed, 
the  Commission  considered  the  availa'jle  al- 
ternatives in  Its  Mutual  Fund   Report  ' 

One  alternative  would  have  been  to  urge 
that  the  Act  should  be  amended  !-o  as  to 
require  that  the  funds  do  their  own  work 
under  the  direction  of  their  own  officers, 
directors,  and  employees- -Just  as  other  ciim- 
panles  and  some  few  Investment  companies 
do.  There  were  many  who  urged  that  course. 
It  was  argued  that  to  attempt  to  iuperim- 
pose  protections  upon  the  external  manage- 
ment system  would  be  like  trying  to  treat  a 
serious  Illness  with  band-aids  and  aspirins 
and  that  there  was  a  basic  incompatibility 
between  external  management  and  investor 
protection 

The  Commission  recognized  the  force  of 
these  views  but  rejected  them  as  too  drastic. 
It  asked  only  that  the  Act  be  amended  so  as 
to  Include  an  express  federal  requirement  of 
reasonableness  with  respect  to  managerial 
compeusiition  Af'er  all.  there  Is  nothing  un- 
reasonable about  reasonableness. 

The  industry,  we  found  to  our  regret,  took 
a  different  view  They  found  the  proposal 
that  the  law  require  reasonableness  extreme- 
ly objectionable,  although  they  did  not  quar- 
rel with  the  proposition  that  fees  should  be 
reasonable  Industry  sp)okesmen  from  the  out 
set  made  several  arguments. 

First,  they  said  there  is  no  advisory  fee 
problem — full  disclosure,  shareholder  voting. 
the  presence  of  the  unaflill.ited  directors,  and 

competition  "  la  the  business  operate.  tJiey 
said.  a.s  eiTectlve  checks  on  advisory  fees.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated,  however  that  dis- 
closure, voting  and  the  unaffiliated  directors 
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all  together  have  not  been  enough  and  what- 
ever competition  there  has  been  in  the  In- 
dustry has  historically  been  for  sales,  and 
recently  for  performance,  but  never  for  lower 
advisory  fees 

It  was  also  argued  that  this  "non-problem  " 
WIS  getting  better  all  the  time— that  fees 
which  were  always  reasonable,  have  dropped 
further  in  recent  years  Those  reduction.* 
that  have  occurred,  however,  can  be  traced 
generally  to  the  shareholder  litigation,  the 
Wharti.n  Report  and  ('oiigressloiial  consid- 
eration of  reform— not  to  the  advisers'  Ini- 
tiatives, the  efforts  of  the  un.ilhllated  direc- 
tors, or  shareholder  balloting  Further,  there 
are  still  many  verv  big  funds  including  two 
of  the  largest  In  the  industry-  as  well  as  the 
bulk  of  the  smnller  funds,  which  charge  a 
flat    1,2    of   1   percent  or  more. 

Another  argument  made  was  that  fees 
that  may  look  l.irge  in  the  aggregate  are 
really  small  After  all.  ' ..  of  1  percent  on  a 
$5  Otio  Investment  is  only  $25  a  year  and  It  Is 
simply  iinp<Assible  tor  any  one  to  get  expert 
Investment  niaiiaeement  individually  for  as 
Little  as  $25  a  year.  Such  an  argument  is 
sheer  sophistry,  .jf  course,  because  even  the 
most  outrageously  exorbitant  fees  or  charges 
can  be  made  to  seem  "re.isonable"  If  they  are 
.-spread  over  a  \ery  large  group.  In  this  argu- 
ment the  Industry,  which  wishes  to  use  the 
f unds  corporate  form  to  exact  such  high  fees, 
now  wishes  to  divide  the  fee  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  shareholders  when  we  exam- 
ine the  lees  closely. 

The  nnal  objection  most  often  heard  was 
that  the  Commissions  recommendation  that 
the  courts  pass  on  a  reasonableness  of  the 
fees  on  a  case-by-case  basis  would  lead  to  a 
rash  of  strike  suits. 

In  the  Commission's  Mew.  this  argument 
was  not  convincing  because  first,  the  Indus- 
try already  faces  a  number  of  strike  suits 
and  .second,  because  courts  irequently  are 
called  upon  to  Judge  whether  a  charge  for  a 
service  Is  reasonable  and  there  is  nothing  un- 
democratic in  having  a  court  make  such  a 
deiermuiatl'  n 

Thus,  the  Commission  was  unable  to  dis- 
cern any  merit  In  the  industry's  objections 
to  the  proposed  reasonableness  standard.  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  in  1968.  the  Senate  agreed 
with  the  Commission  on  this  point.  S.  3724. 
which  the  Senate  passed  in  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  in  ihe  summer  of  1968. 
would.  If  enacted,  have  added  to  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  an  express  requirement 
that  managerial  compensation  be  reasonable 
But  the  Ccmmisslon  has  never  been 
wedded  to  any  particular  formula  It  ha.^  al- 
ways been  more  concerned  with  the  sub- 
stance of  investor  protection  than  with  the 
particular  words  in  which  that  .substance  is 
conveyed  Hence,  when  Senator  Mclntyre 
suggested  the  fiduciary  duty  approach  now 
'aken  in  HR  11995.  and  the  ICI  Itself  came 
to  us  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  reaching  an 
agreement  along  these  lines,  and  when  the 
negotiations  our  staff  had  with  the  ICI  led 
us  to  believe  that  the  Industry  would  not 
only  accept  but  would  support  the  liduclary 
duty  language,  we  were  willing  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  Industry's  prefer- 
ence 

That  Ls  whv  neither  the  bill  that  the  Sen- 
ate passed  at  this  session  (S.  2224  i  nor  H  R. 
11995  uses  the  word  "reasonable"  in  this 
context  Instead,  those  bills  provlie  for  the 
addition  of  a  new  .section  to  the  Investment 
Company  Act  (proposed  Section  36(b)  i. 
which  would : 

A.  State  specifically  that  the  adviser  has 
a  "fiduciary  duty"  with  respect  to  all  com- 
pensation received  from  the  fund  Itself  or 
from  Its  shareholders;  and 

B,  Direct  the  courts  to  give  the  directors" 
approval  of  the  management  fee  and  the 
shareholders"  ratification  of  that  fee  such 
consideration  as  they  deem  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

Last  month,  we  said  that  the  Commission 
understands  "that  the  Investment  Company 
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Institute  does  not  oppose  the  adoption  of 
these  provisions"  Unfortunately,  we  learned, 
to  our  dismay,  that  the  situation  has 
changed  Although  the  President  of  the  ICI 
has  since  testified  that  the  ICI  does  not  op- 
pose the  Bill,  he  has  also  slated  that 

•'  .  .  it  must  be  obvious  that  our  under- 
standing with  the  SEC.  that  we  would  not 
object  to  the  management  fee  provisions  now 
contained  In  H  R  11995  was  reached  without 
any  enthusiasm  on  our  part  In  view  of  the 
t.ict  that  these  provisions  continue  to  be 
w-igue  and  will  inevitably  breed  expensive, 
time-consuming  and  unnecessary  litigation. 
•We  have  never  believed  that  this  type  of 
legislation  In  the  management  fee  area  was 
le.iUv  necessary.  .  .  ." 

The  Instltue's  president  then  told  this 
Committee  that  it  "should  also  know  that 
some  of  our  members  (admittededly  only  a 
very  few"]  have  expressed  the  view  that  the 
management  fee  provisions  of  the  present 
Bill  are  rtlll  unacceptable  to  them."  So,  after 
.ill  this  time,  all  this  energy,  and  ail  of  the 
.iccommodatlons  that  the  Commission  made. 
It  turns  out  that  we  succeeded  only  in 
achieving  a  peculiar  kind  of  an  "understand- 
ing" with  the  Institute — an  "understand- 
ing .  .  without  any  enthusiasm"  which  is 
unacceptable." 

If  they  had  these  reservations  during  what 
now  appears  to  have  been  a  tongue  in  cheek 
negotiation,  they  certainly  did  not  express 
th'm  to  us.  Thelnstltute's  president  has  In 
his  testimony  again  reviewed  the  industry's 
L'ld  arguments  against  any  legislation  In  this 
area.  We  find  those  arguments  unconvincing 
for  '.he  reasons  we  have  already  Indicated 
and,  with  the  Committee's  permission,  we 
are  submitting  for  the  record  a  separate 
memorandum  dealing  with  his  contention 
that  the  costs  of  Investment  company  man- 
agement are  low. 

The  ICI  also  sutjgested  the  adoption  at  this 
time  of  "self-regulation"  In  the  advisory  fee 
area  where  they  have  always  maintained — 
and  still  do — -that  a  problem  does  not  exist. 
Of  course,  self-regulation  has  an  appro- 
priate place  In  the  federal  system  of  controls 
over  the  securities  industry.  Prom  Its  earliest 
days,  the  Commission  has  recognized  the 
\aiue  of  the  self-regulatory  concept  in  cer- 
t.iin  areas.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  busi- 
ness ethics,  self-regulation  is  effective.  It 
must  be  remembered.  ho"wever,  that  the  self- 
regulatory  concept  Is  a  suppleiaent  to — not 
.1  sub.'titute  for — the  rule  of  law. 

We  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  desir- 
•ibilitv  and  workability  of  self-regulation  In 
the  iirea  of  management  fees. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  request  of  Chairman 
Moss,  our  staff  has  had  several  meetings  with 
industry  representatives  and  staff  members 
.if  your  Committee,  We  understand  that  these 
discussions  have  demonstrated  that  the  pro- 
pasil  involves  very  complex  and  difficult 
problems  which  do  not  appear  likely  to  be 
resolved  soon  or  easily. 

I'he  ICI  .iitnuts  that  the  entire  proposal 
has  been  .idvanced  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving si^areliolders  of  the  opportunity  to 
sue  fjnd  ni,\n.:i;ers  in  the  federal  courts  in 
respect  of  m.inapemeiit  lees,  a  right  provided 
l:i  the  ])resent  bill  Under  the  ICI  self-regula- 
tory proposal,  shareholder  suits  against  mem- 
bers of  the  iplf-regulatory  association  would 
be  eliminated  in  mis  area.  While  we  under- 
-tind  the  de?ire  to  insulate  management 
from  shareholder  ?ctior.s.  the  fact  is  that  such 
.ictions  are  often  beneliclal  to  the  share- 
holder:, atut  provide  a  valuable  supplement 
to  tlie  Comml-sicn"s  own  activities.  There  are 
;,lreadv  in  HR  11995  and  in  the  FRCP" 
sufficient  safeguards  against  frivolous  or 
harassing  law  suits  This  is  not  a  new  area. 
Commissioner  Owens  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion by  t^enator  Bennett  on  April  22.  1969, 
detailed  tlie  Commisloii's  views  against  pro- 
hibiting shareholder  .".ctlons.'    We  question 
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the  desirability,  under  color  of  self-regula- 
tion, of  now  giving  unprecedented  special  new 
protection  from  shareholder  suits  to  mutual 
fund  managements  in  the  crucial  area  of  ad- 
visory fees. 

The  ICI  proposal  also  requires  Commis- 
sion action  with  respect  to  the  level  of  man- 
agement fees.  The  self-regulatory  associa- 
tion's rules  would  be  subject  to  Commission 
oversight  and  thus  the  industry  and  the  Com- 
mission would  be  Involved  In  rate  regulation. 
We  have  resisted  asking  the  Congress  for 
power  to  set  management  fees.  W'e  have  con- 
sistently held  to  the  position  that  the  Com- 
mission should  not  act  as  a  rate-making  body 
In  the  advisory  fee  area,  as  we  do  In  the  stock 
exchange  commission  rate  area.  Oddly 
enough,  until  this  proposal  was  made,  the 
industry  emphatically  agreed. 

The  ICI  contemplates  that  the  self-regula- 
tory association  will  adopt  rules  to  insure 
that  the  terms  of  the  advisory  contracts  of 
Its  members  do  not  provide  for  compensation 
which  Is  unreasonable.  It  Is  not  clear  how 
they  propose  to  accomplish  this.  Apparently, 
they  do  not  contemplate  a  separate  rule  for 
each  company.  A  single  rule  of  fixing  the 
fees  for  all  funds,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
wholly  impracticable.  As  the  discussions  our 
staff  has  had  with  the  ICI  have  shown,  it  Is 
doubtful  that  an  objective  standard  could, 
in  fact,  be  developed  and  applied  fairly  to 
such  a  diverse  industry.  Such  a  rule  would 
disregard  the  vast  differences  in  compensa- 
tion received  by  the  advisers  as  well  as  the 
Immense  variations  in  the  nature,  value,  and 
cost  of  services  rendered  by  different  invest- 
ment advisers.  The  ICI  recognizes  that  this 
may  not  work.  They  do  not  know  Just  how 
they  would  propose  to  go  about  this  self- 
regulation. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  any  new  self- 
regulatory  organization  should  not  dilute  the 
effectiveness  of  the  NASD.  The  ICI  proposal 
contemplates  that  the  new  self-regulatory 
association  would  be  empowered  to  adopt 
rules  to  prohibit  excessive  sales  loads — a 
function  traditionally  vested  with  the  NASD 
and  embodied  in  Section  12  of  H.R.  11995. 
Serious  questions  would  be  raised  by  any 
such  division  of  self-regulatory  responsibility 
in  the  investment  company  industry 

Another  problem  is  the  manner  and  extent 
to  which  unreasonable  fees.  In  violation  of 
rules  the  Association  may  adopt,  will  be  re- 
coverable for  the  fund.  Under  the  proposal, 
the  Association  could  direct  the  repayment  of 
unreasonable  fees  but  the  enforceability  of 
such  an  order  of  the  A.ssociaiion  Is  no:  clear. 
Further,  the  constitutionality  of  this  ap- 
proach is  doubtful. 

Still  another  problem  is  raised  by  the  fact 
that  not  only  would  the  proposal  provide 
unprecedented  Insulation  to  the  Associa- 
tion's members  from  shareholders  actions 
and  from  the  power  of  courts  to  scrutinize 
violations  of  fiduciary  obligations,  but  that 
It  also  provides  for  insulation  from  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Setting  fees— even  advisory 
fees — requires  exemption  from  tlie  anti- 
trust pioscripticns  against  price-fixing  and 
sucli  an  exemption  is.  in  fact,  part  of  the 
ICI  proposal.  We  cannot  at  this  point  in 
good  conscience  advise  this  Committee  that 
private  price-fixing  with  antitrust  immu- 
nity is  in  the  public  interest. 

Finally,  there  is  a  basic  philosophic  and 
economic  problem,  in  this  proposal.  There  is 
no  busine.ss  reason  why  anyone  should  Join 
this  proposed  self-regulatory  body  as  there 
is.  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  or  the  NASD.  Members  of 
the  Exchange  assume  the  costs  and  burdens 
of  self-regulation  in  order  to  obtain  the 
economic  advantages  of  a  'seat.  "  and  NASD 
members  have  almost  exclusive  access  to  the 
underwriting  of  any  sl^^cant  new  issue  of 
stock  or  corporate  bonds.  Members  of  this 
new  organization  would  gain  nothing  except 
immunity  from  judicial  scrutiny  of  advi- 
sory fees.  This  raises  two  questions:   would 
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the  new  body  have  to  unduly  lenient  In 
dealing  with  "advisory  fees  in  order  to  at- 
tract and  keep  members?  Would  it  be  proper 
for  a  fund  manager  to  cause  his  fund  to 
Join  the  organization,  and  assume  whatever 
expense  and  burden  that  entails,  when  all 
the  fund  gets  out  of  it  is  the  possibility  of 
paying  a  higher  advisory  fee  than  a  court 
would  find   to  be  lair? 

Because  of  nil  these  problems,  and  pos- 
sibly more,  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
at  "this  time  Just  how  the  self-regulatory 
proposal  of  the  ICI  would  work.  If  your 
Committee  desires,  our  staff  can  continue  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  self-regulation  in 
the  Investment  company  Industry.  It  may  be 
possible  that  stir-regulation  can  contribute 
something  in  the  advisory-fee  area.  It  ap- 
pears that  careful  study — and  perhaps  even 
a  period  of  experience  with  the  actual  work- 
ings of  H.R.  11995 — win  be  needed  before  in- 
formed opinions  on  that  point  can  be 
formulated.  In  short,  the  possible  use  of 
self-regulation  in  the  advisory-fee  field  is  a 
subject  that  should  be  considered  in  the 
future  and  should  not  delay  encatment  of 
this  Bill. 

II.    SALES    LOADS 

Now  turning  to  sales  loads,  other  than 
front-end  loads,  we  are  pleased  that  the 
NASD  is  still  adhering  to  its  agreement 
to  support  this  legislation.  However,  repre- 
sentatives of  several  NASD  members  have 
appeared  before  you  opposing  our  recom- 
mendations, so  I  would  like  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible to  review  our  position  In  this  area. 

Mutual  fund  sales  charges  are  substan- 
tially out  of  line  with  charges  in  all  other 
segments  of  the  securities  business.  They  are 
not  determined  by  the  normal  Interplay  of 
competitive  market  forces  and  in  most  cases, 
are  far  higher  than  acquisition  charges  for 
other  securities  of  comparable  quality. 

The  Commission  originally  recommended 
that  sales  loads  for  investment  company 
shares  be  limited  to  5  per  cent  of  the  net 
amount  invested,  subject  to  authority  in  the 
Commission  to  allow  higher  loads  where 
appropriate.  Section  12(a)  of  H  R.  11995  does 
not  do  this.  Rather.  It  would  give  the  NASD 
authority  to  adopt  rules  designed  to  prevent 
"excessive  sales  loads"  but  allowing  for  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  sales  personnel, 
broker-dealers  and  underwriters,  and  reason- 
able sales  load  levels  to  investors.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  authorized  after  the  ex- 
piration of  18  months  from  the  enactment 
of  the  Bill,  to  alter  or  supplement  the  NASD 
rules.  It  would  also  be  granted  authority 
to  make  rules  covering  non-NASD  members, 
but  such  nonmember  dealers  could  elect  to 
be  governed  by  the  NASD's  rules. 

Some  background  information  on  why  this 
is  necessary  may  be  helpful  at  this  point. 

Sales  charges  are  fixed  by  the  fund  man- 
ager.s  under  Section  22(d)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act.  an  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws,  which  prohibits  price  coinpeU- 
tion  by  dealers  in  the  sale  cf  snares  of  any 
fund. 

That  is.  Section  22(di  permits  the  funds' 
principal  underwriters  to  fix  prices  to  which 
every  retail  dealer  in  securities  must  adhere. 
Without  any  doubt.  Section  22(di  is  unique. 
It  places  the  full  force  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  federal  government  behind  resale 
price  maintenance  in  the  investment  com- 
pany field,  so  that  if  a  retail  dealer  know- 
ingly sells  a  mutual  fund  share  for  less  than 
the  p'-ice  staled  in  the  prospectus,  he  vio- 
lates the  Investment  Company  Act.  And  as 
we  have  noted,  sales  charges  for  mutual 
fund  shares  are  far  higher  in  most  cases  than 
acquisition  costs  on  other  types  of  securi- 
ties of  comparable  quality. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  sales  loads 
charged  by  most  of  the  load  funds.  With  few 
excepUons.  thev  range  from  7.5  per  cent  to 
8  9  per  cent  of  the  offering  price.  Expressed 
in  the  wav  sales  charges  are  usually  stated 
elsewhere  "in  the  securUies  Industry,  1  e.,  as 
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m  percentage  of  th«  net  amount  actually  In- 
vested rather  than  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  groae  dollar  amount  paid  out  by  the 
Inveetor.  an  8  5  per  cent  »alee  li^ad  njnounts 
to  a  sales  charge  of  9  3  per  cent  c<X  "he  value 
of  the  fund  shares  purchased 

In  recent  years,  sales  icwda  have  tended  to 
cluster  around  8  6  per  '-ent  ctnd  this  8  5  per 
oent  flgure  La  the  one  that  most  mutual  fund 
InvestcTTB  pay  today  In  this  connection,  it  Is 
Important  to  note  that  in  1950.  wtien  'here 
was  much  less  investor  interest  m  mutual 
funds  as  an  investment  medium,  the  most 
t>-plcal  sales  load  vae  7  5  per  cent 

Most  lundi  offer  reductions  from  the  basic 
load  for  large  purchasers  B\it  very  few  nt 
them  offer  quantity  discounts  below  the 
010.000  level  and  even  at  that  level,  nuny 
still  do  not  offer  a  quantity  discount  When 
quantity  discounts  are  offered  to  $lO,uO<J 
purchasers,  those  discounts  are  very  small 
And.  one  Investment  Company  Institute 
survey  showed  that  only  7  3  percent  "f 
mutual  fund  purchasers  invest  more  'han 
•  10  000  !n  iny  "ne  transaction 

These  charges  do  not  compare  favorably 
with  other  sales  commissions  Exchange 
commission  rates  on  orders  for  lots  of  100 
shares  or  multiples  thereof,  run  about  1 
percent  of  the  dollar  amount  involved  While 
exchan^  commission  rates  on  small  trans- 
Bcttonr  and  on  "he  lowest  priced  st<x-lcs 
amount  to  quite  a  bit  more  than  1  percent 
even  in  these  situations,  they  are  far  below 
the  typical  mutual  tund  -^h  irt;e5  of  9  3  per- 
cent of   the   amount    invested   in   the   fund 

Charges  for  most  "ransactions  in  over-the- 
counter  sectirltles  and  r-harges  in  connection 
with  c<5nventlonal  'inderwrltlngs  of  secu- 
rities are  also  generally  substantially  less 
than  mutual  fund  sales  rharges  Moreover. 
dlstrlbuMon  of  mutual  fund  shares  is  quite 
different  from  'inderwrltlngs  of  other  secu- 
rities which  involve  the  special  risks  and 
effort  incident  to  the  distribution  of  rela- 
tively laree  .^mounts  'f  securities  In  ii  very 
limited  period  of  time  In  contrast,  the  dis- 
tribution of  mutual  fund  shares  n  a  con- 
tinuous merchandising  operation  The 
distributor  is  under  no  pressure  to  dispose 
of  a  -ipecific  quantity  of  shares  within  a 
limited  'ime  he  has  no  inventory  and  he 
assumes  no  market  risks  Whatever  he  mav 
be  in  a  legal  form  'he  dlstrlbu'or  is.  in 
economic  reali'v,  a  sales  agent  rather  than 
a  risk-taker  .Vs  such,  he  has  little  in  common 
with  underwriters  of  other  types  of 
securities 

These  striking  differences  between  mutual 
fund  sales  charges  and  charges  for  other 
securities  transactions  reflect  the  type  of 
competiticn  which  has  developed  in  the 
mutual  fund  industry  This  competition 
focuses  on  securing  the  favor  of  retail  deal- 
ers— It  tends  to  raise,  rather  than  lower. 
sales  loads  All  of  this  takes  place  under  the 
umbrella  of  Section  22(di  which  prohibits 
retail  dealers  frf>m  engaging  in  retail  price 
competition  for  customer  favor 

The  testimony  of  Mr  Milton  Mound  be- 
fore this  Committee  two  weeks  ago  illus- 
trates this  point  strikingly  The  Bill  fixes  a 
low  Stiles  load  for  his  type  "f  ;u:id  .So.  far 
from  giving  him  a  competitive  advantage. 
he  claims  that  this  places  him  at  a  iijrave 
competitive  disadvantage  and  he  wants  to 
charge  more  In  nrder  'o  be  -ompetltlve.  This 
shows  how  competition  works  la  this 
business 

Finally  a*  Chairman  Moss  salcl.  excessive 
Bales  loads  cannot  be  justified  by  the  fact 
that  many  mut>ial  fund  Investors,  like  other 
participants  In  the  securities  market,  have 
fared  well  The  fact  that  a  given  product 
ultimately  benefits  'he  purchaser  does  not 
Justify  a  price  for  It  which  Is  neither  com- 
petitively determined  nor  subject  to  a  type 
of  reijulatory  control  which  Is  an  adequate 
substitute   for  such  competition 

That  Is  the  problem  as  we  see  It  today,  and 
as   we  aaw   it   In   our   Mutual   Fund   Report. 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

During  the  3  years  that  have  passed  since 
that  Report,  it  has  not  gone  away  or  dimin- 
ished ICI  members  have  enjoyed  record 
sales  of  (16  26  billion  and  have  added  more 
than  2  million  new  shareholder  accounts,  or 
almost  26%  more  accounts  than  those  In 
force  at  the  end  of  1966  Thus,  as  each  ysar 
has  gone  by,  the  numbers  of  accounts  and 
the  dollars  Involved  have  mounted.  During 
this  same  period,  we  have  considered  a  num- 
ber of  solutions  designed  to  result  In  fairer 
treatment  of  Investors  In  the  purchase  of 
fund  shares.  To  clarify  any  substantive  ques- 
tions remaining  m  your  minds,  and  more 
significantly  because  It  Illustrates  our  open- 
minded,  flexible  approach  to  this  legislation, 
I  would  like  to  trace  the  evolution  of  our 
approach  to  this  subject.  Here  again,  we 
have  reviewed  and  revised  our  thinking  and 
adopted  an  industry  suggestion  in  order  to 
reacn  a  solution  we  t)elleve  will  be  fair  to 
Investors  and  assures  fair  consideration  to 
the  Interests  of  sellers 

Our  consideration  of  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  levels  of  mutual  fund  sales  charges 
began  with  the  suggestion  that  Section  22 
1  d  I .  the  legal  barrier  to  retail  price  competi- 
tion, be  repealed  and  normal  market  forces 
set  sales  price  levels  of  mutual  funds.  It  was 
suggested  that.  If  that  happened,  fund  dls- 
trloutlon  systems  would  be  destroyed,  deal- 
ers would  no  longer  sell  fund  shares,  funds 
would  fall  into  a  net  redemption  status  and 
dump  their  portfolio  securities  onto  the 
markets.  'ATecklng  the  markets  and  ulti- 
mately, the  economy  We  thought  this  was 
somewhat  exaggerated  However,  we  did  rec- 
ognize that  f)ermlttlng  price  competition 
mJght  have  little  or  no  impact  on  funds  dls- 
tn^juted  by  captive  saies  organizations"  to 
the  disadvantage  of  other  broker-dealers. 

We  therefore  did  not  make  that  recom- 
mendation and  instead  originally  recom- 
mended that  sales  charges  be  limited  to 
5  percent  i>f  the  amount  invested  Even  then. 
hiwever  we  were  aware  that  there  might  be 
--ome  situations  in  which  higher  sales  charges 
might  he  appropriate  so  we  reconrunended 
that  we  have  iiuthorltv  'o  raise  that  limit  m 
such  circumstances  In  arriving  at  the  5  per- 
cent figure,  we  were  influenced  bv  the  fact 
that  5  percent  is  coniildered  by  the  NASD  an 
outside  limit  on  the  mark-up  that  ordinarily 
can  be  charged  on  a  securities  transaction - 
including  a  •ran.saotu  n  in  which  the  ctis- 
tomer  sells  one  security  nnd  buys  another 

An  alternative  to  our  initial  proposal  wtw 
suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  It  was  propc  .-ed  that  the 
present  authority  of  the  NASD  to  make  rules 
prohibiting  'unconscionable  or  gros  !y  °x- 
cesslve  sales  loads"  simply  be  chaneed  to 
rules  prohibiting  'excessive  sales  loads." 
We  determined  we  would  not  ■  ppose  It  if 
offered  as  an  amendment  As  pa-ssed  by  the 
Senate,  the  Bill  embodies  this  provision  with 
t.he  Comml.ssloii  having  authcrity  to  alter  or 
supplement  the  rules  of  the  secur'ties  asso- 
ciation after  18  months  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act 

Still,  there  are  some  who  fear  that  at  the 
first  opportunltv  the  Commission  will  cast 
aside  the  work  of  the  NASD  and  substitute 
Its  own  preconceived  standards  Indeed,  the 
proposal  does  provide  that  the  Commission 
may  alter  or  s oppiement  the  rules  of  the 
.^sslx■iat!nn  However,  there  are  a  ttumber  of 
safeguards  First,  the  NASD  will  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  appropriate  rate  and 
I  understand  that  It  Is  beginning  to  orga- 
nize a  jiTtiup  for  this  purprjs"  If  the  Commis- 
sion has  any  questions  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  resultant  rule  It  must  Ml  make  a 
written  request  to  the  NASD  that  It  alter  or 
supplement  Its  rules;  |2)  the  NASD  must  fall 
to  adopt  the  requested  alteration  or  supple- 
ment; (3)  the  Commission  must  hold  a  hear- 
ing after  appropriate  mtlce;  and  i4)  a  deci- 
sion must  be  made  by  the  Commission  that 
the  alteration  or  supplement  is  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  interest  rr  lor  the 
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protection  of  Investors  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Section. 

I  would  expect  that  the  role  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  to  review  the  study  lu 
order  to  insure  that  it  has  been  thorough 
and  objective  and  that  any  rules  adopted  bv 
the  NASD  were  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  tiie  Section  In  doing  so.  we  would,  of 
course,  be  guided  by  the  Congressional! y  ex- 
pressed Intent  that  any  such  rules  'allow  f'r 
reasonable  compensation  for  sales  personnel 
broicer-dealers  and  underwTlters.  and  for  rea- 
s.juiible  sales  loads  to  Investors."  We  would 
also  consider  the  nature  and  qunntlty  >f 
services  necessary  to  effect  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  fund  shares  to  the  public.  We  be- 
lieve that  If  Section  22ibi  Is  amended,  ha 
proposed,  and  If  the  NASD  acts  In  accordante 
with  the  intent  of  that  Section  to  prevent 
"excessive  "  sales  loads,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  the  Commission  to  exercise  Its  own  over- 
sight authority  to  alter  or  supplement  the 
rules. 

FRONT-iTND   LO.MJS 

As  vou  know,  the  present  law  permits  i.p 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  first  year's  payments  ^n 
contracttial  plans  for  the  purchase  o(  mutual 
fund  shares  by  monthly  Installment  pay- 
ments lo  be  deducted  as  sales  charges.  In  tne 
Mut'-.al  Fund  Report,  the  Commission  h.id 
recommended  that  the  Iront-end  load  re 
abolished.  The  present  Bill  however,  allows 
two  alternative  means  for  selling  with  a 
front-end  load.  Under  the  first  aliernatiM-. 
ttintractual  plans  may  still  be  sold  with  the 
present  authorized  front-end  load,  under 
whU  h  up  to  ."jO  per  rent  »jI  the  first  years 
payments  may  be  deducted  for  sales  coumus- 
sions.  provided  that  If  the  Investor  elects  f  .- 
any  reason  to  redeem  his  underlying  shares 
for  cash  during  the  first  three  years  of  his 
contract  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive,  in 
addition  'o  Ills  net  asset  \  ilue.  a  refund  ■  ' 
the  amount  by  which  all  sales  charges  paul 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  total  payments  made 
under  the  plan.  The  Commission  would  be 
auth.jrized  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
specifying  the  lorm  of  refund  notice  required 
under  this  alternative  and  setting  forth  re- 
serve requirements  .-o  that  sponsors  could 
meet  their   refund  obligations. 

In  addition,  contractual  plan  sponsors 
could  elect  a  second  alternative.  Under  this 
alternative,  the  BUI  specifies  a  formula 
whereby  the  load  could  not  exceed  20  per 
cent  of  any  payment  nor  average  more  than 
16  per  cent  over  the  first  four  years 

As  I  told  you  on  November  12.  after  the 
Senate  passed  S.  2224.  at  the  request  of  the 
Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Sponsors, 
our  staff  met  with  their  representati'.  es.  De- 
spite some  misgiving  about  decreasing  Inves- 
tor protection  esen  further  than  the  niini- 
muin  provided  by  tiie  Bill  Uiat  passed  ti.e 
Senate,  we  agreed  we  would  not  oppose  .; 
provision  which  would  reduce  the  refund 
perlcxl  t')  18  mouths.  We  were  advised  tlili 
w.ia  agreeable  to  the  Association  of  Plan 
Sponsors  The  had  some  problems  as  to  what 
sort  of  reserve  requirements  the  Ccmmlss^pn 
would  impose  and  we  were  dlscu.-slng  this. 
We  felt  that  this  was  a  matter  for  rule  mak- 
ing, not  for  legislation,  and  we  were  willing 
to  cooperate  In  an  effort  to  work  out  reserve 
requirements  which  would  not  be  unduly 
burdens^>me  to  them,  consistent  with  Inves- 
tor protection  However,  the  day  before  the 
hearings  were  to  commence  before  your 
Committee,  the  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Sponsors 
Informed  our  sUff  that  our  agreement  had 
come  apart. 

The  November  18  te  tlmony  given  on  be- 
half of  the  .\ssoclation  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan 
Sponsors,  Inc.  Indicates  the  need  to  review 
tlie  background  of  our  recommendations  in 
this  area  also.  The  statistics  presented  by  the 
plan  sponsors  are  essentially  the  same  sta- 
tistics as  those  presented  for  over  six  years 
to  the  Commission  and  for  three  years  to  the 
Congress.  I  refer  to  figures  Indicating  that 
the  great  majority  of  contractual  plan  hold- 
ers show   .1   profit   If   they  hold   on   to  their 
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certificate  long  enough  and  that  the  profit 
of  the  majority  exceeds  the  losses  Incurred 
by  a  minority  of  contractual  plan  investors. 
The  plan  sponsors'  attempt  to  Justify  sale 
levels  on  the  basis  of  prior  investment  experi- 
ence Is  unique  In  the  securities  Industry. 
They  certainly  guarantee  no  refund  of  sales 
charges  If  investors  experience  a  loss. 

We  at  the  Commission  have  never  ques- 
tioned the  utility  of  investment  companies 
as  a  medium  through  which  the  small  inves- 
tor may  obtain  portfolio  diversification  and 
professional  management  otherwise  unavaU- 
rtble  to  him.  Tlie  fact  that  the  stock  market 
has  generally  risen  since  1953  (the  time  when 
the    plans    which    are   the   subject   of    these 
profit   and   loss  statistics  were   bought)    ex- 
plains the  figures  offered  by  the  plan  spon- 
sors. The  managers  of  the  mutual  funds  in 
which  the  contractual  plans  Invest  have  been 
.ible,    through    portfolio   diversification    and 
professional  management,  to  bring  the  bene- 
iits  of  rising  common  stock  prices  to  Inves- 
tors. Because  of  this,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
most  contractual  planholders  who  have  been 
able  to  hold  on  to  their  plans  for  a  great 
many  years  have  shown  a  profit.  Since  World 
War  if.  we  have  seen  generally  rising  stock 
markets  which  may  offset  the  front-end  load. 
Before  then,  in  the  30's  the  experience  was 
different.  It  is  rather  terrifying  to  consider 
1  he  fate  of  small  Investors  paying  50  per  cent 
sales  load  If  we  should  ever  encounter  a  real 
bear  market  again. 

What  is  surprising  is  that  the  statistics 
submitted  by  the  plan  sponsors  to  show  the 
profitability  of  most  contractual  plan  cer- 
tificates demonstrate  that  most  contractual 
plan  buyers  do  not  complete  their  pajrments 
and  that  most  pay  effective  sales  loads  of  15 
to  50  per  cent. 

It  has  never  been  disputed  that  the  front- 
end  load  penalizes  even  those  who  complete 
their  contractual  plans.  They  would  do  better 
by  Investing  the  same  amount  In  the  under- 
lying mutual  fund  through  a  voluntary  plan 
which  has  an  B'a  per  cent  sales  load  on  each 
payment.  This  was  demonstrated  In  both  the 
1963  Special  Study  Report  and  our  1966 
Mutual  Fund  Report. 

The   plan  sponsors  state  that  the  50  per 
cent  front-end  load  Is  necessary  If  salesmen 
are  to  seek  out  prospective  Investors  In  their 
homes  and  bnng  them  their  message  of  the 
value  of  mutual  fund  investment.  The  Com- 
mission  in   1966  concluded,  whether  or  not 
this  incentive  system  Is  still  necessary,  that 
the  front-end  load  be  abolished  becauM  the 
Commission  felt  that  the  detrlmente  to  In- 
vestors outweigh  any  benefits  to  them.  As  the 
plan    sponsors'    own    statistics    demonstrate, 
after    10-    and    13-year   periods,   between  26 
and  43  percent  of  plsuaholders  paid  no  more 
than  the  installments  scheduled  for  the  first 
three  vears  and  about  half  of  these  had  not 
progressed    beyond    the    first   year's    Install- 
ments  These  planholders  paid  effective  sales 
loads   of   from    18   to   50   percent."   It   Is   no 
answer  to  say,  as  do  the  plan  sponsors,  that 
many  of  them  made  money.  Of  course,  many 
of    them    lost   money — especially  those  who 
redeemed  In  the  3^  year  period  (some  13.6 
percent )  and  this  does  not  include  an  addi- 
tional 22  1  percent  whose  accounts  lapsed."* 

Experience  demonstrates  that  the  steps 
taken  by  the  plan  sponsors  In  response  to 
criticism  are  inadequate.  The  plan  sponsors 
have  voluntarily  undertaken  to  extend  the 
30-day  absolute  refund  privilege,  already 
adopted,  to  60  days;  but  their  own  statistics 
demonstrate  that  the  investor's  financial 
ability  or  desire  to  maintain  his  payments 
does  not  change  so  soon  after  the  initial  sale. 
Rather,  the  attrition  is  greatest  during  the 
first  three  or  four  years  of  the  plan.  It  Is 
not  confined  to  the  first  two  months  or  even 
the  first  year.  Thus,  a  60-day  refund  privi- 
lege does  not  reach  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
which  13  that  the  front-end  load  make*  in- 
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vestors  pay  the  bulk  of  the  sales  load  for  the 
entire  long-term  investing  program  In  the 
program's  early  stages. 

The  so-called  one-year  "hardship"  refund 
provision  does  not  solve  the  problem  either. 
Seldom  does  investor  attrlUon  result  from 
what  the  Plan  Sponsors  would  treat  as  a 
"hardship"  situation  during  the  first  year  of 
the  plan.  These  "hardship"  situations  are  de- 
fined so  narrowly  that  very  few  persons  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them.  This 
"hardship  privilege"  Is  granted  only  when 
the  planholder  Is  disabled  for  at  least  30  con- 
secutive days  or  a  dependent  member  of  the 
family  Is  hospitalized  for  at  least  30  con- 
secutive days  or  the  planholder  or  the  head 
of  the  household  Is  unemployed  for  30  con- 
secutive days." 

Another  privilege  offered  by  the  sponsors  to 
planholders  who  may  find  themselves  In  need 
of  ready  cash  Is  the  90-per-cent  withdrawal 
and  reinvestment  privilege.  Desirable  as  that 
may  seem.  It  does  not  provide  a  refund  of  the 
front-end  load  already  paid. 

The  most  important  fact  for  your  consid- 
eration Is  that  contractual  plan  buyers  pay 
effective  sales  loads  much  higher  than  those 
that  other  mutual  fund  investors  pay.  Is 
the  50-per-cent  front-end  load  equitable 
when  the  Industry's  own  statistics  demon- 
strate the  probability  that  a  majority  of  the 
customers  will  not  make  the  future  Invest- 
ments for  which  the  front-end  load  Is  a  pre- 
payment? 

As  I  stated  on  November  12.  1969.  while  the 
Commission  has  believed  that  the  abolition 
of  the  front-end-load  would  more  effectively 
ensure  fair  treatment  to  future  small  In- 
vestors, enactment  of  H.R.  11995  would  con- 
stitute an  Important  reform. 

PERPOBMANCE   FEES 

When  we  were  here  before,  we  briefly  men- 
tioned our  legislative  recommendation  which 
would  restrict  the  types  of  performance  fees 
that  can  be  charged  to  a  registered  invest- 
ment company.  We  noted  that  our  position 
was  reached  after  a  discussion  with  the  in- 
dustry although  we  had  originally  recom- 
mended a  flat  prohibition  of  performance 
fee  arrangements. 

We  did  not  comment  on  this  provision  In 
significant  detail,  other  than  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  how  the  proposal  would  operate 
to  permit  a  performance  fee  scaled  to  an 
appropriate  Index,  increasing  and  decreasing 
In  equal  proportion  from  the  base  fee  that 
wotUd  be  paid  If  the  Fund's  performance  Is 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  Index  selected. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  testimony  of  sev- 
eral witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee,  it  seems  necessary,  In  this 
area  too,  to  review  how  and  why  we  arrived 
at  our  present  position  and  the  protections 
we  are  recommending  that  Congress  provide. 
But  first  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  pro- 
posal In  the  Bill  would  not  prohibit  per- 
formance fees — as  the  witnesses  who  oppose 
the  proposal  seem  to  argue.  It  would  permit 
performance  fees,  but  in  a  manner  fair  both 
to  the  advisory  company  and  also  to  the 
funds'  shareholders. 

In  the  Mutual  Fund  Report,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  that  Investment  ad- 
visers to  registered  Investment  companies  be 
required  to  register  under  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  in  full  awareness  of 
the  fact  that  such  registration  would  pre- 
clude any  performance  fee  arrangement. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  take  the  position  that  the  in- 
vestment advisers  who  perform  better  should 
not  be  better  compensated  than  Investment 
advisers  who  perform  pworly.  In  other  words, 
we  have  always  recognized  and  accepted  the 
fundamental  proposition  that  good  perform- 
ance merits  Increased  compensation. 

In  our  Bepwrt,  we  made  clear  that  the 
standard  of  reasonableness  would  be  applied 
to  advisory  fees  In  the  light  of  all  relevant 
factors  Including  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  services  provided,  which  might  Include 


growth  in  the  net  asset  value  per  share  of 
the  Fund  '■'■  We  took  care  to  note  that  even 
though  performance-based  fees  would  be 
prohibited,  "capital  gains  and  appreciation 
of  a  registered  investment  company  could 
be  taken  into  account  as  a  factor  in  setting 
the  amount  of  the  fee  of  Its  Investment  ad- 
viser. .  .  ."  '^ 

Performance    fee   arrangements   for   regis- 
tered   investment    companies    were    at    that 
time  of   little  significance.  In  fact,  when  S. 
1659,  which  embodied  our  recommendation, 
was  Introduced   in   1967  only   16  funds   had 
performance-based   advisory  fees   and   12   of 
the  16  had  commenced  operation  or  changed 
to  performance  fees  within  the  previous  year. 
The  provision  of  S.  1659  that  would  have 
prohibited   all   performance   fees  did  not   go 
unnoticed  or  unchallenged  as  some  who  tes- 
tified before  you  have  suggested.  In  lact.  It 
became   the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion between  members  of  our  staff  and  those 
of  the  Industry  who  sought  to  corrunent  on 
this    recommendation — speaking    principally 
through  the  Investment  Company  Institute. 
Further,    various    articles    appeared    which 
criticized  this  provision,  including  two  which 
were  Included  In  1967  as  part  of  the  hearings 
in  the  Senate.'"  In  view  of  this  background 
of  discussion  and  criticism,  we  find  It  puz- 
zling  to   hear  the  so-called  Ad  Hoc   Group 
come  before  you  now  and  complain  that  our 
position  is  new  and  has  not  been  adequately 
explored. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  that  took 
place,  we  modified  our  original  approach  so 
as  to  exempt  from  the  prohibition  against 
performance  fees  those  investment  advisory 
contracts  which  provide  for  proportionate 
increases  and  decreases  in  compensation  on 
the  basis  of  the  investment  performance  of 
a  fund  as  measured  against  some  appropriate 
standard.  The  Commission  agreed  to  the 
modification  to  accommodate  those  who  be- 
lieved a  performance  fee  was  not  inappropri- 
ate and  because  we  believed  the  formula  was 
a  fair  one.  We  understood  this  was  acceptable 
to  the  Investment  Company  Institute  and 
those  individual  investment  advisory  firms 
which  had  expressed  concern  over  the  origi- 
nal proposal. 

The  modified  proposal  was  included  In  S. 
3724  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  In  July, 
1968,  and  Is  also  part  of  S.  2224  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  this  Session  and  Is  now 
before  you  in  HR.  11995.  Even  this  modified 
restriction  Is  not  infiexible,  however.  As  the 
senate  Report  on  S.  2224  points  out  and  as 
we  stated  in  our  earlier  testimony  before 
you.  v\e  also  propose  that  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  be  amended  to  add  a  new  Sec- 
tion 206A  to  enable  the  Commission  to  ex- 
empt persons  from  provisions  of  the  statute. 
Under  the  proposed  Section  206A,  upon  a 
proper  showing  by  the  investment  adviser, 
we  would  be  able  to  exempt  the  adviser  from 
the  prohibition  of  Section  205  on  perform- 
ance-based advisory  compensation  even  be- 
yond that  expressly  permitted  by  the 
amended    statute. 

It  should  be  helpful  now  to  review  Just 
why  we  believe  it  Important  to  restrict  the 
types  of  performance  fees  charged  registered 
investment  companies.  The  dramatic  increase 
in  the  use  of  these  performance  fees  Is  clear 
when  you  realize  that  on  June  30.  1966, 
there  vi-ere  approximately  only  a  dozen  such 
arrangements  In  effect.  As  previously  noted, 
only  16  such  arrangements  were  In  effect 
when  S.  1659  was  introduced,  and  as  recently 
as  June  30.  1968,  there  were  still  less  than 
40;  but  as  of  June  30,  1969.  there  were  92 
in  operation  with  many  more  proposed. 

Many  of  the  performance  fees  now  In  use 
are  unfair.  Some  so-called  incentive  fee  ar- 
rangements subject  the  companies,  but  not 
their  management,  to  a  performance  bonus  If 
the  fund  outperforms  a  specified  index  but 
no  penalty  if  the  performance  Is  worse  than 
that  of  the  index — truly,  a  one-way  street. 
Recently,  a  numoer  of  funds  have  Introduced 
arrangements  which  provide  for  some  kind 
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of  penalties  in  the  event  of  poor  performance 
but  many  of  these  latter  arrani^ements  pro- 
vide penalties  which  are  significantly  less 
on  the  downside  than  un  the  upside  Other 
arrarii?ements  establish,  as  a  minimum,  a 
base  fee.  regardless  of  performance,  equiva- 
lent to  I  or  m  some  rases  substantially  higher 
thani  the  conventional  '2  of  1  per  cent  of 
net  assets 

Even  when  penalties  are  provided,  the  sit- 
uation l.s  often  still  unfair  Although  fees 
for  favorable  performance  are  payable  by 
the  fund  to  the  adviser  as  they  are  earned, 
any  credit  owed  to  'he  fund  by  the  adviser 
because  of  underperformance  Is  ^eldom  paid 
to  the  fund  Rather,  it  is  used  as  an  offset 
again.st  futiire  fees  and.  In  -ome  cases,  where 
iuture  lees  are  not  adequate  to  absorb  the 
offset.  It  IS  simply  forgotten  This  is  so  un- 
fair If  the  fund  must  pay  fees  to  the  ad- 
viser immediately  fur  performance,  whv 
should  the  benefit  if  any  amounts  owed  by 
the  adviser  to  the  fund  because  of  underper- 
f Tmance  be  deterred?  To  the  extent  It  Is. 
the  fund  is  deprived  of  a  return  on  the 
amiivints  owed  to  It  Further,  these  arrange- 
ments provide  no  assurance  tnat  advisers 
would  be  financially  able  to  meet  their  fu- 
ture obligations  This  15  essential  because 
Sec'lon  15iai(3l  of  the  Act  requires  each 
aflvisorT  Contract  to  provide  that  it  may  be 
rermlnftttiTl  at  any  time  without  penalty  by 
the  :u!id  ^n  80  days'  notice  Advisers  should 
have  the  financial  ability  to  pay  promptly 
any  amounts  owed  to  the  funds  In  the  event 
their  contracts  are  terminated,  assuming 
that  there  is  some  realistic  possibility  of 
termination. 

Another  problem  with  carry-forward  fee 
credits  for  interior  performance  is  that  they 
will  tend  to  discourage  the  termination  of 
an  advisory  contract  despite  a  poor  record 
of  management  The  fund  may  not  be  free 
to  terminate  the  contract  If  'he  advisor  does 
not  have  the  Mnancial  resources  to  pay  the 
amount  uf  unsatisfied  credits  due.  regard- 
less of  how  poor  the  fund's  performance  Is. 
Finally,  it  is  not  possible  acctirately  to 
compute  asset  value  of  fund  shares  where 
outst.indink;  L-redlts  owed  to  the  lund  by  Its 
adviser  by  reason  of  under  performance 
should  be  -aken  Into  account  These  unfair 
provisions  .'in  be  fotmd  In  many  of  the 
performance  fee  arrangements  now  In  effect. 
For  example,  as  of  June  .30.  1969.  of  the 
131  mutual  funds  which  had  performance 
related  fees.  120  had  contructs  tied  to  In- 
dices of  securities  prices.  Of  that  number, 
76  funds  had  fee  arrangement.s  which  pro- 
vided for  no  reduction^  in  basic  fee  rates 
for  inferior  performance  or  for  reductions 
which  were  not  proportionate  to  increases 
In   fee   rates   for   superior   performance.^ 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble as  other  witnesses  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee have  indeed  ucknowledged.  for  the 
Commission  to  promulgate  appropriate  rules 
under  the  general  anti-fraud  provisions  of 
Section  206  of  the  Advisers  Act  which  are 
applicable  to  ail  investment  advisers 
whetner  registered  under  the  .^ct  or  not  We 
have  not  taken  this  approach  because  the 
rule  would  provide  no  protection  against 
unfair  arrangements  subsequently  adopted 
which  were  not  specifically  contemplated 
and  prohibited  by  the  express  language  of 
the  rule  Further,  we  felt  that  in  dealing 
with  performance  fees,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  permit  advi-sers  an  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish that  a  particular  arrangement,  different 
from  that  expressly  permitted,  might  never- 
theless be  in  the  public  Interest  The  ex- 
emp'ive  avrhorlty  we  propose  In  the  new 
Section  206A  would  provide  such  an  oppor- 
tunity We  therefore  decided  that  the  prob- 
lems L.f  performance  fees  should  tie  first  ap- 
proached by  recommending  appropriate 
legislation. 
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We  also  believe  that  it  la  pertinent  to  note 
the  unfair  resulta  to  many  mutual  fund  in- 
\estc>rs  who  have  been  subjected  to  advisory 
fee  formulas  where  h  performance  bonus,  but 
little  or  no  penalt>.  Is  provided. 

As  of  June  30.  1969.  as  we  have  already 
iKted.  76  mutual  funds,  out  uf  a  total  of  120 
which  had  performance  fee  contracts  related 
to  Indices  of  securities  prices,  had  arrange- 
ments which  proxlded  for  no  reductions  In 
basic  tee  rates  for  inferior  performance  or  for 
reductions  which  were  not  pruportionaie  to 
Incresises  in  fee  rates  (or  superior  perform- 
ance Some  'S2  of  these  tunds  were  operating 
publicly  prior  to  January.  Ia69.  The  remain- 
der— 14  funds-  commenced  operations  since 
that  time  or  have  proposals  pending 

Tlie  relative  performance  of  29  of  the  funds 
t'peratliig  during  the  entire  yea.-  1969  to 
date-  comparative  performance  data  is  not 
available  lor  tlie  other  iliree  funds — Illus- 
trates graphically  the  app;irent  inequitable 
operation  of  their  lee  arrangement-*  Our 
stall's  .inalysls  of  these  results  Is  set  forth  In 
.Appendix  B  which  con-ilsts  of  a  chart  com- 
paring the  performance  of  the  group  of  29 
funds  at  four-week  intervals  during  the  year 
1969  I  January  I  U)  dates  shown  1  witli  the 
performance  of  a  number  of  indices 

It  IS  clear  from  Appendix  B  that  the  per- 
formance of  this  group  of  funds  was  not  only 
substantially  below  the  performance  of 
widely  used  market  indices  of  securities 
prices  but  also  below  the  performance  of 
growth  funds  in  general.  Despite  this  the 
basic  fees  paid  bv  the  tunds  to  the  advisers, 
which  were  subject  under  the  contracts  to 
increases  for  inferior  performance  '.'r  were 
subject  to  reductions  which  were  propor- 
tionately less  than  the  potential  increases 
for  superior  performance.  The  total  net  assets 
i)f  the  29  funds  as  of  June  LfO.  1969.  were  ap- 
proximately *1  6  billion  .^t  that  level  of 
assets,  the  basic  minimum  annual  fee  pay- 
able by  the  funds,  irrespective  of  the  degree 
of  performance  below  the  index  of  ."iecurlties 
prices,  totals  approximately  $6  1  million. 

Finally.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  crdl- 
nary  Investor,  by  reading  the  prospectus, 
knows  what  the  performance  fee  arrange- 
ment is  and  knowingly  agrees  to  that  fee. 
However,  these  tee  arrangements  are  so  com- 
plex that  It  U  virtually  impossible  to  under- 
.stand  them  We  liave  attached  as  Appen- 
dices-' those  portions  of  the  prospectuses  of 
the  Hart  well  and  Campbell  lyeverage  Fund 
and  Cilbraltar  Growth  Fund  which  describe 
those  arrangements  Representatives  of  the 
advisers  of  both  of  these  funds  commented 
before  you  on  the  Bill 

Our  staff.  In  an  effort  to  understand  their 
fee  arrangementd.  found  them  so  baSUng 
that  they  had  to  call  counsel  for  each  of  the 
funds  for  an  explanation  as  to  how  they 
operate  The  present  counsel  of  GUbraltar 
Growth  FUTid  confessed  that  he  was  unsure 
of  the  meaning  of  statements  In  that  Fund's 
prospectus  and  had  to  refer  us  to  the  Fund's 
accountant  for  an  explanation.  The  Fund's 
accountant.  In  turn,  could  explain  the  pro- 
visions only  after  considering  the  provisions 
further  and  discussing  them  with  the  Fund's 
Controller.  Hariwell  (!t  Campbell's  counsel 
understands  his  client's  fee  arrangement  but 
he  found  that  a  very  detailed  analysis  was 
necessary  in  order  to  explain  how  It  works 
Surely,  an  ordinary  investor  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  them,  even  though  the 
formula  may  be  fully  disclosed. 

There  is  one  more  point  with  regard  to 
performance  fees  that  we  wish  to  comment 
upon  Other  witnesses  before  you  have  urged 
that  Just  ;is  registered  Investment  advisers 
would  be  permitted  to  charge  registered  In- 
vestment companies  the  limited  type  of  per- 
formance fees  which  would  avoid  the  con- 
flicts of  Interest  Inherent  In  arrangements 
that  do  not  provide  potential  penalties  equal 
to  potential  rewards,  so  should  they  also  be 
permitted  to  charge  similar  fees  t.^  other 
sophisticated  Invest. irs  desiring  to  enter  Into 
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such  arrangements.  We  understand  the  types 
of  Investors  contemplated  are  large  private 
advisory  clients,  whose  accounts  under  such 
an  arrangement  would  substantially  exceed 
81.000  000  and  large  pension  funds  and  other 
similar  Investors  with  net  assets  managed 
under  such  an  arrangement  of  more  than 
$5,000  000  We  recognize  the  logic  In  such  an 
approach  and  would  not  oppose  an  appro- 
priate modification  in  HR  11995  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose 

OIL     ANn    C.\S    COMPANIES 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  oil  and  gas 
provision,  as  ut>  noted  on  November  12. 
1969,  Section  3(b)(5)  of  this  bill  changes 
i'lectlon  3(ciilli  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  to  delete  the  exemption  for  oil  .nul 
gas  funds  which  issue  redeemable  securities 
or  sell  their  stciirltles  on  the  Inst.illnient 
pl.^n. 

Oil  and  pas  investment  companies  in 
which  the  investors  make  only  a  single  in- 
vestment .ind  do  not  receive  redeemable 
securities  would  still  be  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  investment  company  in  the 
Act 

When  we  were  last  before  you.  -ve  ex- 
plained that  Lur  staff  had  already  conferred 
with  some  represent.illves  of  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  and  that  as  a  result  nf  those  dls- 
cus.sions,  the  Commission  had  concluded  not 
to  object  to  a  further  amendment  of  Sec- 
tion 3ib)(5l  of  I  he  present  bill  m  order 
to  continue  the  present  complete  exemption 
for  oil  and  gas  investment  companies  if 
their  investment  contracts  (1)  require  the 
participant:,  to  pay  $10,000  or  more  during 
every  consecutive  12  months,  <2)  do  not 
.iflord  the  participants  any  cash  surrender 
or  redemption  rights,  and  i3)  provide  that 
there  be  no  front-end  load  or  other  dispro- 
portionate charges. 

.Subsequent  t^  November  12,  several  wit- 
nesses appeared  before  your  Committee  ob- 
jecting to  this  section  of  the  Bill. 

Prior  to  October  of  this  year  there  was  no 
organization  representing  this  Industry  with 
whom  we  could  discuss  these  matters  and 
our  staff  was  limited  to  holding  dlscu.sslons 
with  such  IndivlduaJ  hrms  as  pre.=ented 
themselves  and  were  willing  to  consider  the 
matter.  There,  however,  now  Is  such  an  or- 
ganization, the  on  Investment  Institute, 
which  as  I  mentioned  was  created  in  Octo- 
ber and  which  approached  tis  subsequent  to 
our  appearance  In  November  Our  staff  has 
held  discussions  with  them  which  have 
served  to  clarify  the  situation  They  conhrm 
our  original  view  that  there  !<!  a  need  for 
regulation  to  .<iome  degree  of  the  type  pro- 
vided m  the  Investment  Company  .Act  for 
this  Industry  However,  the  industry  vlgor- 
ou.'ily  opposes  being  regulated  under  the  In- 
vestment Company  .\ct.  .Such  regulation 
would  appear  to  present  certain  real  prob- 
lems for  tiiem.  primarily  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  accommodating  the  industry  struc- 
ture contemplated  by  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  With  the  structure  in  fact  :;dopted 
by  this  industry  in  order  t<i  provide  favor- 
able treatment  for  its  Investors  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  tentative  understanding  reached  be- 
tween our  suifl  and  representatives  of  the 
Oil  Investment  Institute  was  that  we  could 
arrive  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  by 
sitting  down  with  them  and  drafting  a  regu- 
latAjry  statute  which  would  provide  cerUiln 
safeguards  for  investors  which  they  recog- 
nize may  well  be  needed  and  whl''h  in  some 
instaiices  [>arallel  provisions  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  but  are  especially  tai- 
lored to  the  practices,  problems  and  oper- 
ating methods  uf  this  Industry  We  also 
learned  t.hat  the  proposals  advanced  to  our 
staff  by  representatives  of  Individual  com- 
panies and  referred  to  when  we  were  last 
before  you  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  In- 
dustry as  a  whole  and  would  afford  less  pro- 
tection to  investors  than  the  procedures  now 
contemplated    Consequently,  we  propose  to 
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sit  down  with  this  group  and  work  out  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation  which  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  before  18  months 
after  the  passage  of  H.R.  11995.  Vf«  believe 
that  this  would  be  the  best  way  to  handle 
the  matter  and  therefore  If  this  Committee 
wishes  to  delete  SecUon  3(b)(5)  from  the 
bin.  the  Commission  would  not  object.  Of 
course,  we  make  this  suggestion  on  the  as- 
sumption that  representatives  of  oil  and  gas 
industry  will  co-operate  with  the  Commis- 
sion In  working  out  a  reasonable  regulatory 
statute  consistent  with  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors. 

One  last  word  about  the  oil  and  gas  funds. 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as 
to  whether  Section  13(a)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  would  require  shareholder  ap- 
proval of  all  real  estate  transactions  If  oil 
and  gas  companies  were  subject  to  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  Our  st&3  has  pre- 
pared a  memorandum,  attached  as  Appendix 
E.  which  discusses  this  problwn  which  I  re- 
quest be  printed  aa  a  part  of  the  hearing 
record, 

CONCLUSION 

This  concludes  our  formal  statement.  We 
will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Dally  Congressional  Record,  May  23,  1969, 
p.  13646 

••  Dally  Congressional  Record,  May  26,  1969, 
p. 13692 

■'  Section  14(b)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  authorizes  the  Commission  to  make 
studies  of  the  effects  of  size  on  investment 
companies  and  on  securities  markets  and  to 
report  the  results  of  its  studies  and  Its  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress. 

'  Acampora  v.  Birkland.  220  F.  Supp.  527 
(D  Colo.,  1963);  Saxe  v  Brady.  40  Del.  Ch. 
474.  184  A.  2d  602  (Del.  Ch,  1962) ;  Meiselman 
v,  Eberstadt.  39  Del.  Ch.  563,  170  A.  2d  720 
(Del.  Ch  .  1961). 

"  Acavipora  v.  Birkland,  supra,  220  P.  Supp. 
at  549 

■'  Sase  V.  Brady,  supra.  40  Del.  Ch.  474,  184 
A.  2d  at  616 

■  Saminsky  v.  Abbot.  194  A.  2d  649,  551-52 
(Del  Ch.  1963) ,  affirmed  sub  nom.,  Kleinman 
V.  .'iamtnsky.  200  A.  2d  572  (Del.  Sup.  Ct., 
1964) ,  cert.  den..  379  U.S.  603. 

'  Saxe  V.  Brady,  40  Del.  Ch.  474,  184  A.  2d 
604.  616  (1962). 

0  H.R.  No.  2274.  87th  Cong.,  2d  Bess.  1  (1962) 
(usually  referred  to  as  the  '"Wharton  Re- 
port"). 

»"  Wharton  Report,  p.  X. 
>■  H.  Rept.  No.  2337.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(December  2.  1966)   ("Mutual  Fund  Report") . 
•■■'  See  eg.  Rule  23  FRCP. 
'■■"  A  copy  of  Commissioner  Owens'  letter  Is 
attached  as  Exhibit  1.  Senate  Hearings,  S.  34 
and  296.  April.  1969.  at  page  30. 
"  Mutual  Fund  Report,  p.  240. 
"Id.p  238. 

'•See  page  11  of  the  October  1,  1969,  pro- 
spectus   of    Trust    Securities    Programs    for 
Shares  of  Investment  Trust  of  Boston.  See 
also  pp.  304-305  of  the  Hearing  Transcript  of 
11-18-69. 
'"  Mutual  Fund  Report,  p.  145. 
'"  Mutual  Fund  Report,  p.  345. 
"  See  "Has  the  SEC  Forgotten  Its  Econom- 
ics," by  Leon  Levy  and  Sidney  Robblns,  Co- 
lumbia Journal  of  World  Btisiness  of  May- 
June.  1967,  reprinted  at  pages  1140-1141  of 
the  Senate  Hearings  on  S.  1659  (90th  Cong., 
1st  sess).  Mr.  Levy  Is  president  of  the  Op- 
penhelmer  Fund  and  Mr.  Robblns  Is  one  of 
Its  directors.  This  article  criticized  the  pro- 
posed   abolition    of    performance    fees.    Op- 
penhelmer  F\ind  Is  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Group  for  Performance  Fees. 

See  also  an  article  by  Mr.  Robblns,  printed 
at  pages  248-256  of  the  Senate  Hearings, 
particularly  pages  254-255  where  the  author, 
at  p.  255,  suggests  a  "bonus-penalty  fee  ar- 
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rangement  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  man- 
agers who  attain  superior  performance." 

»  A  list  of  companies  registered  as  of  June 
30,  1969,  which  have  performance  fee  arrange- 
ments In  effect  or  proposed,  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  their  fee  arrangements  Is  at- 
tached  as   Appendix   A-l    through   A-3. 

"  See  Appendices  C  and  D. 


MAGAZINE  SERVICE  AND  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr,  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a 
statement  which  bears  uniquely  on  our 
tradition  of  responsibility  and  service  in 
our  American  press.  This  is  a  subject  in 
which  I  am  personally  and  particularly 
concerned  as  It  relates  to  the  effective 
preservation  of  our  free  press  heritage. 
In  a  statement  made  last  September 
30  before  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety,  Mr.  Raymond  J.  Peter- 
sen, publisher  of  Good  Housekeeping 
magazine,  stated  the  case  for  the  concept 
of  service  which  his  magazine  has  been 
performing  for  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  century. 

Because  of  the  general  interest  in  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Petersen's  remarks — con- 
sumer protection— I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  directing  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Statement  of  Raymond  J.  Petersen,  Ptjb- 
LisHEB,  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine 
Mr.  Chairman,  Commissioners,  my  name  Is 
Raymond  J.  Petersen.  I  am  Publisher  of 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine.  I  am  also 
Senior  Vice  President  of  Hearst  Magazines 
Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation,  the  cor- 
porate publisher  of  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine. 

This  statement  has  been  prepared  in 
response  to  your  invitation  to  make  a  state- 
ment ".  .  .  regarding  use  of  the  Good  House- 
keeping Seal,  Its  meaning,  and  Its  recogni- 
tion by  the  public  in  connection  with 
products  commonly  used  In  and  around  the 
home."  You  further  Invited  me  to  give  testi- 
mony ".  .  .  directed  at  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute's  methods  of  testing  and  Its  pro- 
gram of  product  certification.  Further  the 
Commission  would  want  to  know  how  the  ad- 
vertising policies  of  Good  Housekeeping  bear 
on  the  availability  and  dissemination  of 
product  safety  information  to  consumers." 
•you  further  stated  that  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  is,  "Who  Tells  Us  About  Safety:  Edu- 
cation, Advertising.  Public  Information?" 

Submitted  herewith  for  the  Commission's 
review  Is  a  book  entitled,  "A  History  of 
American  Magazines,"  by  Prank  Luther  Mott. 
as  edited  by  his  daughter,  Mildred  Mott 
Wedel.  May  I  refer  you  to  Pages  125  through 
143.  This  study,  published  by  the  Bellnap 
Press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  Is  an  objective  report 
of  the  editorial  performance  and  growth  of 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

We  would  ask  at  this  time  that  a  letter, 
dated  February  5,  1969,  to  your  Chairman 
(your  reference  ZL014)  from  the  Director  of 
the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  which  has 
previously  been  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
this  Commission,  be  considered  a  part  of  this 
statement. 

Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  is  a  monthly 
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publication  of  The  Hearst  Corporation.  It  is 
an  editorial  enterprise  that  began  in  1885. 
It  has  developed  and  progressed  within  the 
tradition  of  America's  free  press. 

Good  Housekeeping  Is  a  Women's  Sendee 
Magazine.  It  enjoys  an  average  monthly  paid 
circulation  in  excess  of  5.600.000  copies, 
which  constitutes  its  primary  readership.  It 
has  a  secondary  readership  (or  pass-along 
circulation)  of  "an  additional  seven  million, 
or  a  total  readership  of  about  13  million 
people. 

The  purpose  of  Good  Housekeeping  is  Serv- 
ice ..  .  service  to  the  American  homemaker 
in  all  aspects  of  her  maintenance  of  her 
family  unit  and  her  home;  providing  her 
\\-lth  editorial  articles  designed  to  educate, 
entertain,  advise,  stimulate,  counsel  and 
caution. 

Good  Housekeeping  Magazine's  basic  edi- 
torial concept  was  started  in  1885: 

"This  enterprise  Is  the  outcome  of  great 
thought  .  .  .  and  is  undertaken  with  the 
well-fixed  conviction  that  It  has  a  ntlsslon 
to  fulfill  compounded  of  about  equal  pro- 
portions of  public  duty  and  private  enter- 
prise ...  to  produce  and  perpetuate  per- 
fection— or  as  near  unto  perfection — as  may 
be  attained  In  the  household." 

Good  Housekeeping  is  an  editorial  prod- 
uct: a  magazine. 

It  Is  a  unique  editorial  product. 
In  order  to  develop  the  editorial  service 
material  that  appears  in  its  pages,  the  maga- 
zine inaugurated  in  1901  an  editorial  facility 
known  as  the  Good  Housekeeping  Experi- 
ment Station.  This  facility,  today  known  as 
the  Good  Housekeeping  Iiistitute,  was  de- 
signed to  provide  the  editorial  pages  of  Good 
Housekeeping  an  authority  and  accuracy 
predicated  upon  expert.se  within  the  maga- 
zine ...  It  was  a  facility  created  to  investi- 
gate and  check  every  fact  offered  to  the 
reader  in  the  editorial  pages  of  Good  House- 
keeping Magazine. 

A  reputation  for  "Integrity"  Is  difScult  to 
earn.  Good  Housekeeping  earned  for  itself, 
in  the  e.arly  1900s,  the  friendship  of  the 
American  consumer.  It  had  established  Itself 
as  an  authority  ...  a  friend  whose  opinions 
its  readers  valued,  whose  articles  she  trusted 
as  to  accuracy  of  fact,  and  whose  leadership 
she  accepted.  Nowhere  else  in  the  American 
publishing  scene  is  such  a  service  to  be 
found. 

Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  talked  to  Its 
readers.  The  readers  talked  back  to  the  mag- 
azine, as  they  do  to  many  magazines.  But 
here  was  a  difference.  Good  Housekeeping  re- 
ceives between  fifty  1 50)  and  seventy-five 
(75)  thousand  letters  a  year  .  .  .  asking  Its 
help,  seeking  its  assistance  in  purchasing 
decisions,  complaining  over  experiences  in 
the  marketplace,  making  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  lot  of  the  reader  can  be  improved, 
telling  of  experiences  with  a  particular  prod- 
uct, giving  to  the  magazine  and  its  editors  a 
full  spectrum  of  the  experiences,  require- 
ments, needs  and  hopes  of  the  American 
homemaker. 

In  addition.  Good  Housekeeping  regularly 
sends  questionnaires  to  its  readers  and  to  its 
correspondents  .  .  .  questionnaires  which 
sample  the  opinion  and  experiences  of  the 
homemaker  in  areas  of  interest  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  magazines. 

Once  its  proven  authority  and  reader  ac- 
ceptance were  established,  Good  Housekeep- 
ing became  a  prime  and  unique  medium  in 
which  American  business  sought  to  present 
its  goods  and  services  to  the  homemaker. 

Good  Housekeeping  was  not  interested  In 
maintaining  one  climate  in  its  editorial 
pages  and  another  climate  in  Its  advertising 
pages.  For  84  years,  Good  Housekeeping  has 
been  committed  to  its  editorial  concept  .  .  . 
that  which  was  stated  earlier  ...  to  attain 
perfection  or  as  near  perfection  In  the  house- 
hold as  is  possible.  This  Is  done  only  by  ex- 
ercising  the   same   careful   scrutiny   of   the 
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products,  servlcea  and  clalma  offered  to  It  for 
idvertlslng  is  is  exercised  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  its  editorial  articles 

We  ,ire  'tTerlni?  as  part  .(  this  statement 
the  last  12  issues  of  our  magazine,  which,  I 
subinit  to  you  are  the  current  result  of  these 
policies  OS  they  -ire  reflected  in  the  product 
we  sel! 

Let  me  estibllsh  now  that,  as  a:l  edlt<3rul 
product  in  the  tradition  ■!  the  free  Ameri- 
can press.  OcMXl  Housekeeping  requires  rev- 
enue for  Its  continued  existence:  revenue 
that  Is  secured  through  the  sale  of  our  mag- 
•izine  to  .ur  readers,  revenue  secured 
through  the  purchase  of  our  advertising 
pages   by    the   business   community 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  the  "age 
of  proliferation  of  products"  began.  It  began 
at  .1  time  when  manufacturers  had  yet  to 
develop  adequate  meemB  of  quality  control. 
Today,  we  respect  the  technological  progreas 
that  has  be«n  made  In  an  effort  to  bring 
k^ood  products  of  uniform  good  quality  to  the 
American  consumer  It  U  not  perfect,  and 
conceivably  may  never  be  perfect  During 
these  years,  however  Good  Housekeeping's 
idvertising-acceptance  policies  have  been 
developed  to  accomplish  one  thing:  Present 
to  ...ur  readers  products  and  services  which, 
in  our  .iplnlon.  are  good  onee  and  the  ad- 
vextlsli^. clalma.  packaging  and  labeling  for 
wlilch  Kft,  m  our  opinion,  truthful  and  un- 
derstandable representations  of  their  per- 
tormaiice  characteristics. 

We  ve  answered.  I  think,  the  question  of 
why  we  do  It;  may  I  discuss  with  you  how  we 
do  It 

We  maintain,  at  our  editorial  offloea  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute  staffed  by  over 
lOO  people,  including  engineers,  chemists, 
nutritionists,  home  economists  and  other 
technicians,  whose  professional  training  and 
practical  expertise  is  used  to  evaluate  all 
products  or  services  that  appear  not  only  In 
our  editorial  p8w;es,  but  In  our  advertising 
pages  as  wtll. 

May  I,  gentleman,  with  respect  for  your 
lime  and  schedules,  invite  you  to  visit  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute:  All  the  words 
we  may  use  here  will  never  adequate  describe 
ita  technical  sophistication  and  the  Integrity 
of  Its  dedicated  staff 

In  our  Institute,  utilization  Is  made  of  an 
accumulated  knowledge  of  consumer  prefer- 
ences, use  patteriis.  habits,  desires  and  needs. 
Systems  of  froduct  measurement  have  been 
devised,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  In- 
stitute s  knowledge  of  our  reader,  and  the 
rtow  of  technical  data  that  reachee  It  from 
scientific  Associatious.  the  medical  and  den- 
tal communities,  hospitals,  government  and 
other  respected  sources,  assist  Good  House- 
keeping to  reach  its  own  .>pimons.  which 
opinions  determine  whether  or  r«ot  a  particu- 
lar product  will  be  accepted  .'or  advertising 
by  Good  Housekeeping. 

Mindful  of  the  subject  of  your  hearing, 
we  i.)rter  as  part  of  this  statement  the  attached 
schedule  'f  Articles  on  Safety  In  Whole  or 
Part  W.^ich  Have  Been  In  Good  Housekeep- 
ing Since  1961  "  Here  are  over  200  .safety- 
oriented  articles  which  have  been  published 
by  us  over  the  last  eight  :.*ars  Ninety-slx 
editions  of  Good  Housekeeping  have  reached 
the  public  during  this  period  .  for  a  con- 
serv.itive  estimate  of  more  than  one  billion 
recider  exposures  (not  counting  pass-along 
re.idersiilp ' 

\\e  iespeclIuKy  submit,  in  response  to 
your  que«tion.  Who  Teils  Us  .About  Safety, " 
that  we.  Good  Housekeeping,  more  than  any 
other  editorial  prt>duct.  do 

May  we  also  o:fer.  for  your  review  and  as 
part  of  this  statement,  a  library  of  Good 
Housekeepings  Consumer  Service  BuUeilns. 
many  of  which  further  demonstrate  our  edi- 
torial concern  for  our  reader  the  type  of 
concern  and  direction  '  that  we  provide 
through  this  additional  means  of  communi- 
cating fact  and  assistance 
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In  addition  to  this,  various  artlclee  and 
features  in  our  magazine  have  interwoven 
into  them  suggestions,  cautioius  and  advice 
n  how  a  particular  product  should  be  le- 
^-ardixl,  uied  and  handled  All  of  this  material. 
all  uf  this  concern  is  the  work  product  of 
the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  and  there- 
fore of  Good   Housekeeping  Magazine. 

How,  m  this  context,  does  Good  House- 
keeping administer  lis  relationships  with 
would-be  advertisers? 

Submitted  as  part  of  this  statement  are 
( kxxl  Housekeeping  s  current  Itate  Card  No. 
Jk».  and  The  (.jixxl  Housekeeping  Consumer's 
Guaranty"  booklet,  incorporating  a  specimen 
form  of  our  agreement  governing  the  use  of 
the  t>o«>d  Housekeeping  Consumers'  Ouaranty 
by  'he  advertiser  ■ 

\  word  on  each  may  be  helpful 

Our  Kate  Card  is  the  only  busts  on  which 
■•ve  will  do  business  with  an  advertiser  We 
call  your  attention  to  Pages  8  and  9  in  the 
Rate  Card  and  particularly  the  provisions  on 
Page  9  which  read  as  follows: 

.Acceptance  of  advertising  for  any  product 
or  -service  Is  subject  to  i>rovlslon  by  the  ad- 
'.  ertl.ser  of  such  samples  .is  may  be  required, 
investigation  and  acceptance  of  the  product 
or  service  and  of  the  claims  made  for  It  upon 
Its  package,  labels  and  accompanylne  mate- 
rials as  well  as  m  the  advertisements  offered 
for  publication  In  Good  Housekeeping." 

Once  an  advertiser  lias  fulfllied  the.e  re- 
quirements, iind  we  are  satisfied,  he  may 
seek  to  make  use  of  our  Consumers'  Guar- 
.inty  which  reads,  "If  product  or  perform- 
ance defective.  Good  Housekeeping  guaran- 
tees repla<-ement  Lir  refund  to  conaumer." 
•  •utslde  the  pages  of  our  magazine  Page  10  of 
<.ur  Rate  Card  tlellneates  the  .  ondltlons  of 
>uch  ise  The  agreement"  to  which  I  have 
referred  s()eaks  for  Itself  not  only  as  to  our 
requirements  of  strict  and  limited  use  of  our 
Consumers'  Guaranty  but  also  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  advertiser  to  us. 

Before  a  product  sample  Ls  submitted  to 
.>ur  Institute  for  investigation,  we  ascertain. 
through  our  Advertising  Editor's  office,  that 
the  particular  advenlser  Is  or  Is  not  a  rep- 
utable .ind  -stable  buslneea  organization. 
The  nature  of  the  product  is  given  prelimi- 
nary consideration  in  that  office  For  exam- 
ple, you  are  all  familiar  with  the  current  high 
rate  of  crime  in  our  major  cities  We  recently 
were  a.sked  to  consider  a  device  designed  to 
be  carried  in  either  pocket  or  purse,  a  device 
in  the  nature  of  a  small  tear  gas  dispenser. 
This  device,  rather  than  spewing  t<»ar  gas. 
ipread  a  iiepper-llke  substance  Ita  obvious 
design  effect  Is  momentary  defense  auiilnst  a 
would-be  assailant  The  Advertising  Editor 
concluded  that  the  device  wa<»  subject  to  both 
offensive  and  defensive  uae  For  this  reason.  It 
was  considered  unaccepUble  for  advertising 
in  C'rood  Housekeeplnc. 

This  was  an  opinion 

The  device  could  be  a  very  effective  one. 
Good  Housekeeping's  Judgment  In  this  In- 
stance cannot  be  construed  as  an  Indictment 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  product.  It  Is  pre- 
sented here  as  an  example  of  an  Incident  la 
Good  Housekeepings  dav-to-day  considera- 
tion of  products  offered  for  advertising 

If  the  advertiser  .ind  his  product  clear  the 
Advertising  Editors  office,  the  product  Is 
then  forwarded  to  the  Institute  Additional 
samples  are  often  required  at  this  point.  An 
.idvertlser  may  be  required  to  submit  techni- 
cal data  In  support  of  copy  claims  and  prod- 
uct efficacy  and  safety. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  necessary  samples, 
either  from  the  advertiser  or  from  the  mar- 
ketplace or  both,  the  Institute  commences  Ita 
evaluation  It  approaches  the  task  both  aa 
scientist  and  as  a  highly  knowledgeable  con- 
sumer It  approaches  the  problem  with  rea- 
son, experience  and  technical  expertise.  Its 
expertise  is  equated  to  the  present  state  of 
the  art. 
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You  have  asked  me  to  provide  you  with 
testimony  as  to  Good  Housekeeping's  method 
of  testing  This  Is  an  Impossible  assignment. 
Impossible  because  Good  Housekeeping 
evaluates"  rather  than  testa.  It  uses  this 
word  because  its  review  procedurea.  while 
utilizing  generally  accepted  teat  methods, 
also  appllea  Its  knowledge  of  Its  reader,  her 
uae  patterns,  her  needs,  etc..  as  we  anticipate 
she  will  approach  the  product  In  the  mar- 
ketplace 

During  the  course  of  any  year.  Good  House- 
keeping may  evaluate  or  investigate  over  a 
thousand  products.  To  detail  in  any  report 
Its  investigation  of  each  of  these  products 
would  take,  we  estimate,  at  least  a  year  or 
possibly  longer  to  prepare.  Here,  however,  are 
some  Illustrative  safety  requirements  in  var- 
ious product  categories  as  they  are  applied  In 
the  evaluation  the  Institute  undertakes. 

Textiles — flammablUty  ( we  note  there  that 
there  is  a  distinct  lEkck  of  jjerformance  cri- 
teria and  reproducible  and  meaningful  meth- 
ods of  test  for  both  clothing  and  home 
furnishings)  bacteria  static  and  germicidal 
[>erformance  characteristics. 

Engineering — safety  guidelines  in  the  In- 
vestigation of  electrical  products: 

at  the  samples  must  be  submitted  to  sult- 
.ible  I  as  determined  by  us)  electrical  safety 
tests 

In  the  case  of  gas  appliances,  compliance 
with  American  Gas  Association  standards  1>; 
a  basic  norm.  Added  to  this  are  suitable 
evaluation  procedures  to  determine  p>erform- 
ance  and  safety  characteristics. 

I  b)  the  product  must  be  listed  with  Under- 
writers Laboratories. 

Toys — Good  Housekeeping  has  long  given 
careful  consideration,  from  the  standpoint 
of  practical  child  safety,  to  any  toy  It  ac- 
cepts for  advertising.  Some  requirements 
which  concern  us  are: 

1 1 )  In  crib  and  toddler  toys — small  objects 
which  can  be  swallowed  or  choked  upon; 

1 2)  presence  of  heavy  metals  such  as  leads 
m  paint  used  on  toys  or  on  any  surface  to 
which  a  child  has  acoeaa; 

(3)  chemistry  sets — Good  Housekeeping 
requires  what  we  believe  are  more  stringent 
labeling  requirements  than  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  .Act  demands.  Speci- 
fically, we  Insist  on  calling  special  attention 
to  the  need  for  parental  supervision  and 
cautions  against  substitution  of  chemicals 
other  than  those  that  come  In  the  set.  On 
.iny  plug-In.  electrically  operated  toy,  It  must 
meet  the  Institute's  own  safety-oriented 
scrutiny  and  be  listed  with  Underwriters 
l.aboratorles.  The  toy  must  Include  proper 
operating  Instructions  and  a  prominent  no- 
nce which  will  draw  parents'  attention  to 
the  need  for  supervision. 

Juvenile  Furniture — here  the  Institute 
concerns  itself  with  tlppabllity,  sharp  edges, 
bum  capability,  toxicity  of  paint,  loose  Lis- 
teners, etc. 

Child  Carseats— Good  Housekeeping  has 
U>ng  felt  that  a  carseat  that  hooks  over  the 
back  of  the  automobile's  front  se«t  and  can- 
not be  used  on  most  rear  carseats  Is  unsafe. 
The  carseat  must  be  such  that  It  can  be 
secured  with  a  regular  automobile  safety 
belt;  however,  such  carseat  Is  unacceptable 
if  the  child  l.s  restrained  directly  by  the  regu- 
l.ir  safety  belt  (child's  pelvic  bones  not  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  withstand  full  force 
'■f  restraint  I 

Here  are  some  other  safety  concerns  used 
m  reaching  our  opinions: 

Cautionary  statements  must  be  made  on 
.my  electrical  device  which  Is  prone  to  In- 
.idvertent  Immersion  In  water;  on  aerosol 
paint  we  require  all  manufacturers  to  con- 
form to  Industry  safety  checks  for  high  tem- 
perature rupture 

Good  Housekeeping  does  not  accept  for  ad- 
vertising regular  or  plate-glass  shower  en- 
closures, and  requires  that  glass  for  such 
use  be  tempered  or  plastic  substituted. 
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with  respect  to  house  appliances,  the  In- 
titule   is    concerned    vylth    safety    In    areas 
.^iich  .i.-i. 

Cooking   Vtfnsils — safe  balancing  In  han- 
dling when  hot  and  full;   adequate  handles 
:  I  protect  against  burns;   no  rough  edges  or 
revices  to  Injure  or  prevent  adequate  clean- 
ing. 

Ranges — the  e.ise  of  use  and  reliability 
f  pan  supports,  oven  racks,  doors,  controls 
ind  other  critical  parts;  smooth  edges  with 
MO  projections  that  might  Injure  hands,  good 
.^  orking  clearance  around  hot  areas,  no  grease 
;.'-.ips  to  cause  fat  fires. 

Automatic  Washers  (here,  may  I  note  that 
,se  h.ne  not  accepted  wringer  washers  for 
.  ome  jeirsi  ^we  are  concerned,  among  other 
rhlngb,  with  stability  in  operation,  safety 
--hut-otls.  sh..rp  edges  and  projections,  among 
:iiany  other  things. 

Portable  Appliances — with  the  stability  of 
offeemakers.  ice  crushers,  can  openers,  etc., 
n  use  Safe  and  accessible  location  and  ease 
•  i  operation  of  controls  on  mixers,  blenders, 
toasters,  etc — safe  surface  temperatures  of 
rying  p.ins.  broilers  and  other  heating  ap- 
j'.iances. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  safety  con- 
crns  of  one  department  In  the  Institute. 
\dd  to  this  engineering  evaluations,  cheml- 
al  analyses  and  textile  concerns,  and  the 
'inprehensive  nature  of  our  efforts  can  be 
iiiderstood.  and  this  Is  only  in  the  area  of 
aety. 

It  IS.  as  I  have  said  before,  Impossible  to 

lieUneate     articulately    the    procedure    fol- 

owed  ill  the  evaluations  of  the  many  prod- 

■icts  that  have  gone  through  our  Institute. 

May    I    rigain    remind    you    that    all    of    this 

.cork,   study,   compilation   of   available   data. 

jnimunlciition    with    the    consumer    (who 

i,es    the    particular    product   or    service)    Is 

undertaken    to   satisfy   us  that   a   particular 

.iroduct   or  service  Is   a   good  one  and   that. 

:i  our  opinion,  the  claims  made  for  It  are 

ruthful.  We  respectfully  f>olnt  out  that  this 

concern    is   repeatedly   stated   on   Page   6   of 

■  very  Issue  of  our  magazine. 

Good  Housekeeping's  Consumer's  Guar- 
.iiity  promises  a  refund  If  a  product  Is  de- 
.ective. 

Good    Housekeeping    does    not    guarantee 
•he  safety   or   wholesomeness   of   any   prod- 
;;ct     Good   Housekeeping   satisfied   itself,   by 
riteria    and    systems    of    measurement    un- 
'lualled  in  any  consumer-oriented  publlca- 
lon  or  iervice.  that  the  samples  of  a  pred- 
ict It  has  evaluated  are  good  ones  and  safe. 
!i  us  (jpinion.   for  the  use  for  which  they 
,vere  Intended.  There  can  be  no  such  thing. 
;u  our  jtKigmeut.   as  a  guarantee  of  safety 
nd    wholesomeness    for    the    simple    reason 
hat   the   .most  advanced   system  of   techno- 
,  gical    quality    control    still    depends    upon 

■  iie  human  element  and  all  the  design  char- 
i.-ierisiics     incorporating     safety,     admonl- 

■  ions,    notices,    specifications,    etc.,    can    be 
:cndered  null   and   void   by  the   Intentional 

r   inadvertent   action  of  one  person  In  the 
•nsiruction  or  use  of  any  produce.  To  guar- 

.:uce  rerfection  is  beyond  the  scope  of  hu- 

•.uin  c.ipabillty.  since  even  the  most  simple, 
ife  and  wholesome  rag  doll  Is  capable,  In 
lie  hands  of  one  child,  of  smothering  an- 
ther. 

The  Good  Housekeeping  Consumers'  Guar- 
luy  IS  not.  In  any  sense,  a  certification  of  a 

icoduct  since  certification,  by  Its  definition. 

presupposes  that  t'ne  very  product  purchased 

iiy  the  consumer  has  met  generally  accepted 
•andards  of   performance   and   quality. 
May  I  again  point  out  that  Good  Hottse- 

;ccplngs  systems  of  measurement  must  be 
•s  own  and  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
idiug    tis    in    our    determination    of    those 

:  roducts  and  services  which  we  are  will- 
rig  to  accept  for  advertising  and  those  which 
e  must  refuse  to  accept. 
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We  would  therefore  offer  to  this  Commis- 
sion a  supplemental  statement  concerning 
any  specific  questions  regarding  a  method 
employed  by  the  magazine  in  Its  evaluation 
of  any  specific  product,  and  we  would  again 
state  that  the  magazine  never  has  been  nor 
Is  It  now  Involved  in  any  form  of  any  program 
of  product  certification  as  the  term  Is  un- 
derstood today. 

The  total  editorial  dedication  to  our  reader, 
with  the  commitments  we  have  attempted 
to  touch  upon  here  today,  must  by  their 
very  nature  incorporate  our  advertising  poli- 
cies. Our  publication  of  over  200  editorial 
articles  In  the  last  eight  years  dealing  with 
safety  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  part  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine  plays  in  the  subject 
of  this  Commission's  hearings  today,  "'Who 
Tells  Us  About  Safety  ..." 

As  we  have  stated  earlier,  advertising  and 
the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  along  with 
the  subscriptions  of  five  million  six  hundred 
thousand  readers,  supports  this  publication, 
enables  it  to  carry  on  its  self -assumed  func- 
tion and  contributes — directly  or  indirectly. 
depending  upon  how  you  care  to  view  It — 
to  the  dissemination  of  information  about 
which  we  have  attempted  to  tell  you  today. 
The  very  nature  of  Good  Housekeeping  Maga- 
zine's editorial  pages,  necessitated  the  facility 
now  known  as  the  Good  Housekeeping  Insti- 
tute. These  same  editorial  pages  have  con- 
tributed, through  our  mass  circulation,  to  a 
well  Informed  readership  of  13  million  women 
.  .  .  well  informed  through  the  Integrity  of 
private  enterprise  and  the  free  American 
press. 

We  are  hard  put  to  answer  your  question 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  program  to  the 
consumer,  since  we  are  unable  to  measure 
her  thinking.  We  do  know  (see  Crossley — 
S.  D.  Surveys,  Inc. — Survey — February  1964, 
submitted  as  part  of  this  statement)  that 
some  40  plus  million  consumers  are  "influ- 
enced in  their  buying  decisions"  In  varying 
degrees,  at  the  time  of  purchase,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Consumers'  Guaranty  Seal  on 
a  product. 

We  believe  that  this  "influence"  ^s  predi- 
cated UF>on  an  integrity  some  84  years  young 
that  the  consumer  in  the  marketplace  knows, 
regardless  of  whether  she  has  read  our  pub- 
lication or  not.  and  that  the  appearance  of 
our  Good  Housekeeping  Consumers'  Guaranty 
indicates  to  her  that  an  objective  friend  has 
concerned  itself  with  that  product  to  the 
point  of  risking  its  own  resources  should 
she  find  that  her  purchase  proves  to  be 
defective. 

May  I  thank  the  Commission  for  this  op- 
portunity to  make  this  statement,  which  un- 
fortunately must  be  so  brief  and  must, 
because  of  time  and  physical  limitations,  ne- 
glect many  of  the  vital  areas  with  which 
Good  Housekeeping  concerns  itself. 

Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  has  watched 
the  progress  of  the  consumer  for  84  years. 
It  has  contributed,  in  the  capacity  and  in  the 
fashion  we  have  described,  to  her  growing 
standard  of  living,  the  health  of  her  children, 
and  her  own  well-being,  ever  striving  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  perfection  in  the 
household." 

Good  Housekeeping  is  dedicated  to  this 
purpose. 

Good  Housekeeping  will  continue  its  chosen 
and  dedicated  work.  In  so  doing  we  will 
completely  support  the  proposition  upon 
which  the  existence  of  this  Commission  Is 
based:  "The  American  consumer  has  a  right 
to  be  protected  against  unreasonable  risk 
of  bodily  harm  from  products  purchased  on 
the  open  market  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
his  family." 

We  have  been  doing  this  for  84  years. 

We  would  suggest  that  it  be  the  common 
goal  of  us  all  ".  .  .  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
perfection — or  as  near  unto  perfection^ — as 
may  be  attained  in  the  household." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HARMON  A.  SMITH  OF 
AGAWAM,  MASS. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
role  athletics  play  in  the  development 
of  our  youth  and  the  strengthening  of 
our  national  fiber  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  educators  and,  indeed,  all  of  our 
leaders. 

Too  often,  however,  our  attention  and 
our  adulation  in  the  field  of  sports  is 
centered  solely  on  the  player — the  young 
man  or  woman  in  uniform  on  the  field. 
I  would  suggest  that  we  would  do  well  on 
occasion  to  look  beyond  the  active  par- 
ticipant and  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
have  guided,  encouraged,  and  inspired 
them.  If  we  did  that,  we  would  find  a 
group  of  men  and  women  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  and  their  talents  to  the 
you'h  of  America. 

These  unselfish  people,  of  course,  are 
the  coaches  and  athletic  directors  who 
daily  perform  their  duties  in  our  coun- 
try's schools — from  the  elementary 
grades  down  through  our  high  schools 
and  colleges. 

Such  a  person,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  Har- 
mon A.  Smith  of  Agawam.  Mass.,  who 
for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been  the 
guiding  spirit  of  athletics  at  Agawam 
High  School.  He  has  served  as  head  coach 
of  football,  baseball,  basketball,  track, 
and  polf.  And  for  the  past  several  years 
he  has  actively  served  as  the  school's 
athletic  director. 

There  is  no  way  to  calculate  the  good 
this  man  has  accomplished  during  his 
long  and  successful  career.  For  how  do 
we  reduce  to  statistics  the  number  of 
careers  he  has  launched,  the  lives  I'e- 
directed.  the  knowledge  dispensed? 

And  it  is  important  to  note  here  that 
"Harm"  Smith's  influence  was  not  felt 
only  by  those  youngsters  who  were  able 
to  make  the  varsity  teams  in  the  various 
sports  he  coached.  As  a  graduate  of 
Springfield  College,  which  boasts  a  phys- 
ical education  course  second  to  none  in 
the  country,  he  was  an  accomplished 
teacher  in  this  field.  In  this  role,  he  came 
into  contact  with  and  made  an  effort  to 
know  every  student  enrolled  at  Agawam 
High  School. 

"Harm"  Smith  was  not  a  coach  who 
learned  sports  only  in  the  classroom  or 
from  books.  Perhaps  the  greatest  reason 
for  the  success  he  attained  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  an  athlete,  and  an  excellent 
one,  himself.  He  knew  well  what  it  took 
to  compete  on  the  field  or  in  the  gym. 

At  Springfield  College  he  excelled  in 
football,  basketball,  and  baseball.  He 
also  played  semipro  football  and  baseball. 
As  an  example  of  his  versatility,  he  also 
took  up  termis  and  became  the  city 
amateur  champion. 

His  long  career  has  not  been  without 
recognition.  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  to 
the  Football  Coaches  Hall  of  Fame  for 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  also  a 
former  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Athletic  Directors  Association  and  foot- 
ball commissioner  of  the  western  Massa- 
chusetts area. 

Despite  all  of  this,  Mr,  Speaker.  Har- 
mon Smith  L<!  not  a  one-dlmenslonal 
man  He  Is  a  fine  pianist  and  is  well 
Itnown  throughout  western  Massachu- 
setts as  an  entertaining  and  talented 
af  ter-dmner  speaker. 

The  Illustrious  career  I  have  so  briefly 
described  here  Is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
Mr.  Smith  Is  retiring  from  his  long  serv- 
ice at  Agawam  High  School. 

To  their  credit,  the  grateful  citizens 
of  Agawam.  whose  lives  "Harm"  Smith 
touched,  will  honor  him  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  on  the  evening  of  January  17. 
1970.  Appropriately,  the  function  will  be 
held  at  Agawam  High  School 

Mr.  Speaker.  Harmcn  A.  Smith  Is  one 
of  the  countles,s  people  in  this  country 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  for  the 
betterment  of  our  youth  and  therefore, 
ultimately,  for  the  betterment  of  our 
Nation.  I  am  pleased  I  was  able  today  to 
bring  this  man's  contributions  to  the 
attention  of  this  great  body. 


CONSERVATION  REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

Iff  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday.   December  23.   1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  Conservation 
Report  of  December  19.  1969.  comments 
on  the  record  of  the  first  se,ssion  of  the 
91st  Congress  und  on  the  accomplish- 
ments on  behalf  of  conservation  which 
were  achieved  during  the  1960s. 

It  is  good  to  note  that  thi.s  report,  by 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  foremost 
conservation  organizations,  sets  out  a 
record  of  accomplishment  for  both  1969 
and  for  the  decade  of  the  1960s  We  who 
have  served  In  the  Congress  during  these 
last  10  years.  I  believe,  can  take  pride  In 
those  thmgs  which  we  have  done  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  natural  heritage. 
However,  the  grim  thought  persists  that 
there  Is  so  much  more  to  he  done  if  we 
are  to  pass  on  to  future  generations  an 
environment  worthy  of  life. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  National  Wild- 
life Federations  comments  on  the  actions 
of  Congress.  I  include  text  of  the  ron- 
servation  report's  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional   Record; 

CONSESVATTON     RtPOBT    Of    THE     NATIONAI, 

WrLCLITK    PEDmATlON 

TXHIS    TOR    1»«9 

As  this  Issue  went  to  press,  adjournment 
ot  the  First  Session  of  the  91st  Congress  ap- 
peared Imminent,  with  the  Members  expected 
to  go  home  tor  the  year  within  a  m^itter  of 
days — prot)ably  cUher  late  this  week  or  early 
in  the  next.  If  adjournment  occurs  as  ex- 
pected, this  win  be  the  final  issue  for  1969, 
It  will  be  resumed  when  the  Congress  re- 
assembles for  the  Second  Session,  probably 
In  mid-January.  1970  The  Editor  and  other 
members  of  the  Staff  hope  this  publication 
has  been  useful,  informative,  and  Interest- 
ing to  those  who  have  received  it  Sincere  ap- 
preciation Is  expressed  to  those  who  aided  in 
the  collection  and  presentation  of  Informa- 
tizn. 
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MEMBERS   dF   tONGBESS   REOISTDI   CONSmVATlON 
CAINS 

Members  of  the  91st  Congress  are  wrapping 
up  the  leniifthy  First  Session  and  will  go 
home  for  the  holidays  with  a  record  of  hav- 
ing registered  solid  conservitlon  accomplish- 
ments lu  se.eral  different  areas  of  activity, 
capping  off  what  must  be  considered  as  an 
outalandlng  and  slRnlftoant  decade  of  prog- 
ress  In   a.itural   resources  management 

While  the  record  of  conservation  gains  in 
1969  Is  not  as  Imposing  as  In  some  years, 
several  noteworthy  bUl.-.  have  been  passed 
iind  added  to  the  li.st  of  accomplishments 
scored  daring  the  19608  Among  the  Im- 
portant actions  of  the  1969  sessions  are  these: 
Protection  of  Endangered  Wildlife  iP.L. 
91-n5).  Prohibits  the  Importation  of  en- 
dangered .'-pecle.'i.  or  their  parts,  and  protects 
alligators   (  see  Report  No    47.  page  510). 

Extension  and  expansion  of  the  Oreat 
Plains  Conservation  Program  ( P.L.  91-118). 
Brortdens  scope  of  the  program  with  added 
wildlife  benents  (see  R«port  No.  44.  page 
496 1 

Removal  of  ammunition  record-keeping 
(PL  91-1281  Tl-ie  'Interest  Equalization 
Tax  \cf  contains  a  provision  removing  the 
requirement  that  sales  of  shotgun  and  rifle 
ammunition,  except  22  calibre,  be  registered 
(Report  Nil    4 J,   page  607). 

Establishment  of  a  national  policy  on  the 
environment  (S.  1075.  Report  No.  47,  page 
5081  Thl.i  has  cleared  both  the  Senate  and 
House  and  recommendations  of  a  conference 
committee  are  expected  to  be  sent  to  the 
President  prior  to  adournment  (see  details 
Uter  this  l.ssue) 

Adoption  of  the  'Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act-  (HR  4148.  Report  No  47,  page 
508).  Thla  bill,  .strengthening  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  with  respect  to 
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reaction  to  Executive  branch  decisions  Espe- 
cially controverelal  were  these:  closure  of 
many  Job  Corps  Conservation  Centers:  In- 
terior Secretary  Hlckel's  announced  delay  in 
Invoking  the  second  step  In  the  scheduled 
grazing  fee  increase  isee  elsewhere  in  this 
Issue),  stlpuliition  on  the  construction  of  a 
controversial  oil  pipe  line  acrose  the  State  cf 
Alaska;  and  the  Defense  Departnienfs  trans- 
portation and  proposed  disposal  of  poison 
gasees 

Mounting  concern  about  contftmlnatloii 
of  the  environment  was  reflected  In  many 
ways  A  group  of  conservatlon-mlnded  Con- 
gres.smen  first  held  a  Congressional  Confer- 
ence on  the  Environment  and  then  called  for 
•he  next  decade  to  be  designated  as  the  "En- 
vironmental Decade  "  Committees  of  the 
Congress  held  .significant  hearings  on  efirect.<; 
of  nuclear  power  generation  on  the  environ- 
ment: on  the  underground  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  with  interest  centering  on  a  test  at 
.Amchltka  Island  in  Alaska:  on  the  disposal 
if  solid  wastes;  and  on  specific  probleirus 
-such  as  the  oil  leak  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  gigantic  Jetport  proposed  at 
Miami.  Florida 

As  the  Congress  paused  for  the  holidays 
before  going  into  the  final  session  next  year, 
several  significant  resource  bills  were  In  vary- 
ing stages  of  progress  Here  is  a  brief  tuni- 
mary  L'f  those  which  have  been  given  the 
most  consideration 

Fisn  and  Wildlife:  TTie  Senate  has  passed 
and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill  (S  1232) ,  glvlne 
primary  Jurisdiction  over  resident  species  i  : 
wildlife  to  the  States  (Report  No.  47.  page 
510)  The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  has  cleared  an  anad- 
romous  lisherles  bill  (HR.  1049.  see  else- 
where this  Issue)  and  It  also  has  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  within  the  Senate  Corn- 


ell pollution,  thermal  pollution,  iind  poUu-      mlttee    on    Commerce     A    proposed     'Water 
tlon  from  water  craft    was  expected  to  clear      Bank  Act  '   <HR.^11707,  Report  Na  34^  page 
a  conference  committee  and  possibly  go  to 
the  President  prior  to  adjournment  yiee  de- 
tails Liter  this  Issue) 

The  addition  of  two  California  national 
farest  areas.  Desolation  (P.L.  91  82)  and 
Ventana  PL  91  58),  to  the  National  Wild- 
erness Preservation  System 


375)  has  been  the  subject  of  hearings  and 
likely  will  be  among  the  proposals  to  receive 
early  consideration  within  the  House  Com- 
nilttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
early  next  year. 

fi'carms:  The  Senate  passed  and  referred 
to   the   House   S,   849,   imposing   mandatory 


Fi'abllshment  of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  prison  terms  for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the 

National  Monument  (PL.  91-60)  In  Colorado  commission  of  felonies  (Report  No.  43,  page 

I  Report  No  33   page  372).  ^^S).  Hearings  were  held  In  the  Senate  en 

ApproprlaUon  of  J800  million  for  Federal  bills    to    require   certification    for   the   pur- 

grant.s  to  municipalities  for  the  construction  chase  of  firearms  and  licensing  of  gun  own- 

of   waate  treatment  plants,  whereaa  the  Ad-  ers  (S   2433  and  S.  2667,  Report  No.  28,  page 


ministration  asked  for  only  t214  million  i  Re- 
;>ort  No  46,  page  499)  This  Is  part  of  the 
Public  Works  Appropriations  Bill  ^P.L.  91- 
144). 

There  were  other  significant  actions  Impor- 
tant acquisitions  were  approved  within  Ever- 
glades National  Park  (PL.  91-88)  and  Padre 
island   National   Seashore    (P.L.   91^2).   Re- 


319)  and  registration  of  all  firearms. 

Forests  and  Forestry:  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  cleared  "The  National 
Forest  Timber  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act"  (HR.  12025,  Report  No.  43,  page 
486)  and  hearings  were  held  on  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate. 

Mining    and    Minerals:    The    Senate    has 


search  on  air  pollution  was  extended  for  an  passed  S.  719.  establi-shlng  a  national  mining 

additional    year    (PL     91-137).    Established  and  minerals  policy  (Report  No.  33,  page  372 1 . 

were   'he   Lyndon   B    Johnson    (  P,L,   91-134)  The  bill  also  has  been  the  subject  of  hearings 

and  William  Howard  Talt  (P.L.  91-132)   Na-  In  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

tlonal   HLst«5rlc  sites    The   Appfllachlan   R«-  consideration  of  It  is  expected  early  in  the 

glonal  Development  Act  waa  extended  (P.L.  Second  Session. 

91-123),  with  a  continuing  Impact  on  nat-  Parks.  Monument.i    and  Recreation  Areas 


ural  resources  In  the  area  concerned 

The  First  Session,  however,  also  was 
marked  by  disappointments  from  the  coneer- 
vallon  point-of-vlew.  Severe  budgetary  re- 
strictions resulted  in  a  slowdown  on  authori- 
zations for  the  establishment  of  new  park 
and  recreation  areas,  with  only  $124  million 
allowed  from  .m  authorization  of  $200  mil- 
lion  for   the   funding  of   both   Federal   and 


Passed  by  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the 
House  where  they  have  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  are  proposals  establishing  these 
(ireas:  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  In 
Idaho  (S  853,  Report  No.  26,  page  288);  and 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore  In  Wis- 
consin iS  621,  Report  No.  31,  page  350),  The 
senate  also  has  passed  these:  S  855,  BuffaK' 
National    River.    Arkansas    i  Report    No.    32. 


State  programs.  Money,  however,  waa  found  page  360);  S,  1708,  the  "Federal  Lands  for 
for  the  controversial  Supersonic  Transport  Parks  and  Recreation  Act"  (Report  No  25, 
(SST)  No  new  contracta  were  approved  for  page  276);  and  S  2315,  restoring  fee  provl- 
the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program.  The  Pre6-  slons  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Ident  ordered  a  75  percent  cutback  In  con-  Fund  Act  (Report  No  36.  page  399). 
strucUon,  a  program  reflected  In  approprla-  Wildemes'^  Areas  Passed  by  the  Senate, 
tlona  for  several  resource  projects,  where  they  have  been  the  subject  of  hear- 
In  fact,  the  First  Session  was  featured  to  Ings  In  the  House  are  proposals  to  add  these 
Bome  considerable  degree   by   Congresalonal  areas  to  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
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tlon  System:  Lincoln  Back  Country.  Mon- 
tana (S  412.  Report  No.  21,  page  244);  Wild- 
life Refuges  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Maine  (S.  8'26,  Report  No.  21.  page  244); 
Pelican  Island  Refuge.  Florida  (S.  126.  Re- 
port No.  20,  page  229);  Monomoy  Refuge. 
Massachusetts  (S.  1652.  Report  No.  21,  page 
236);  and  refuges  In  Alaska.  Oregon.  New 
Mexico,  and  Washington  (S.  3014,  Report 
No.  46,  page  503,  and  "Actions  on  Bills"  this 
Issue ) . 

Others:  Both  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  have  held  hearings  on  vari- 
ous bills  relating  to  Alaska  native  land 
claims.  Passed  by  the  Senate  and  referred 
to  the  House,  where  hearings  have  been 
held.  Is  S.  1076,  establishing  a  pilot  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  (Report  No.  25,  page 
277).  Receiving  prime  attention  In  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  are  bills  relating  to  the  coastal 
Mine  and  oceanography,  particularly  H.R. 
13247,  the  "National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Program  Act"  (Report  No.  30,  page 
345). 

The  Decade  and  Conservation:  The  decade 
ending  with  1969  has  been  highly  significant 
lor  programs  relating  to  the  protection, 
preservation,  and  management  of  natural 
resources  programs.  Beginning  and  ending 
under  Republican  executive  branch  admin- 
istrations with  eight  years  of  Democratic 
party  control  sandwiched  In  between,  more 
(.•onserv;»tlon  legislation  was  enacted  during 
these  ten  years  than  In  any  comparable  pe- 
riod of  American  history.  These  enactments 
mirror  the  mounting  concern  of  the  public 
about  the  welfare  of  the  environment,  es- 
pecially In  light  of  Increasing  demands  ex- 
trted  by  an  expaaidlng  human  population. 

Here  are  the  major  conservation  gains  and 
1  jsse.s  during  the  decade,  other  than  1969: 

Fish  and  Wildlife:  An  emergency  program 
to  acquire  and  preserve  waterfowl  wetlands 
through  a  $105  million  advance  program  was 
initiated  by  legislation  enacted  In  1961  and 
extended  In  1967.  In  1960.  a  significant  pro- 
posal was  enacted  In  that  it  provided  for 
wildlife  conservation  programs  on  military 
Kinds.  In  1966,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  authorized  to  establish  a  major  program 
for  the  protection  of  endangered  species  cf 
wildlife.  A  highly  successful  and  effective 
Federal-State  program  on  anadromotis  flsh- 
(.rles  was  Initiated  In  1965.  Permanent  pro- 
tection for  four  wildlife  refuges  In  the  Tule 
I.ake-Klamath  region  of  California,  a 
troublesome  problem  for  years,  was  assured 
with  the  adoption  of  legislation  In  1964. 

Agriculture:  An  ambitious  Conservation 
Reserve  program,  whereby  a  maxlmtim  of  29 
million  acres  of  agricultural  land  was  taken 
out  of  production  and  placed  In  conservation 
practices,  was  ended  In  1960  although  con- 
tracts remained  In  effect  through  the  life  of 
the  agreements.  A  new  Cropland  and  Ad- 
justment Program  was  Initiated  In  1965  but 
funding  for  It  was  halted  after  only  4  tniUlon 
acres  were  taken  out  of  production. 

Air  Pollution:  In  1963.  the  Air  Pollution 
Act  of  1955  was  amended  and  strengthened 
by  adoption  of  a  new  "Clean  Air  Act."  This 
was  strengthened  again  in  1965  by  amend- 
ments establishing  a  program  somewhat  par- 
alleling the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  and  again  In  1966  and  1967  with  adop- 
tion of  the  "Air  Quality  Act."  States  are 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  establish  and 
enforce  air  quality  standards  before  the  Fed- 
eral Government  steps  Into  control  a  sltu- 
.itlon. 

Firearms:  A  climate  of  riots  and  assassi- 
nations resulted  In  the  establishment  in  1968 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act,  replacing  the  Fed- 
eral and  National  Firearms  Acts.  This  statute, 
widely  condemned  and  opposed  by  sports- 
men, placed  restrictions  on  the  availability  of 
firearms. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Highway  Beautification.  In  1963.  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  was  amended  to  extend 
the  "bonus"  provisions  whereby  States  were 
given  Incentives  to  beautify  roadways 
through  the  effective  control  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising. An  ambitious  program  for  highway 
beautification  through  the  control  of  adver- 
tising along  Federal  aid  highways  and 
through  the  screening  of  Junkyards  was 
launched  In  1965.  Never  fully  funded,  how- 
ever, the  program  has  not  reached  the  expec- 
tations of  Its  sponsors.  Provisions  in  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  and  the  organic 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  relating  to 
the  protection  of  natural  areas  and  wildlife 
refuges  were  weakened  in  1968. 

Parks,  Monuments,  and  Recreation  Areas: 
Highly  significant  progress  was  made  In  this 
area  of  conservation  effort.  In  1961,  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  (Mass.)  and  the  Ha- 
waii Volcanoes  National  Park  (Hawaii)  were 
established,  followed  by  the  Point  Reyes  ( Cal- 
ifornia) and  Padre  Island  National  Seashores 
(Texas)  in  1962.  However,  1963  was  marked 
by  the  establishment  of  the  basic  organic  Act 
establishing  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act.  financing  both  Federal  and 
State  outdoor  programs,  and  Wilderness 
Preservation  Act  in  1964,  accompanied  by  au- 
thorizations for  the  Ozark  National  Scenic 
Riverways  (Missouri),  Canyonlands  National 
Park  {Utah;,  and  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore (New  York).  Then,  in  1968  two  more 
basic  Acts  were  approved;  the  "Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act."  Initiating  a  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  system  with  eight  streams  and 
providing  for  studies  on  at  least  27  others; 
and  the  "National  Trails  System  Act,"  start- 
ing with  the  Appalachian  and  Pacific  Crest 
Trails.  The  Land  and  Water  CSonservatlon 
Fund  Act  also  was  amended  In  1968  to  allow 
for  an  expanded  appropriation  for  five  years. 
Authorizations  for  the  establishment  of  these 
major  facilities  have  been  approved;  national 
parks — Redwood  (California).  1968;  North 
Cascades  (Washington),  1968;  and  Guada- 
lupe Mountains  (Texas);  national  monu- 
ments— ^Blscayne  (Florida),  1968;  National 
seashores — Assateague  Island  (Maryland  and 
Virginia),  1965;  Cape  Lookout,  (North  Caro- 
lina), 1966;  national  lakeshores — Indiana 
Dunes  (Indiana),  1966;  and  Pictured  Rocks 
(Michigan),  1966;  national  recreation  areas — 
Delaware  Water  Gap  (Pennsylvania  and  Nuw 
Jersey),  1965;  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
(West  Virginia) ,  1965;  Whlskeytown-Shasta- 
Trinity  (California),  1965;  Mount  Rogers 
(Virginia).  1966;  Bighorn  Canyon  (Montana 
and  Wyoming).  1966;  Flaming  Gorge  (Utah 
and  Wyoming) .  1968.  Some  of  the  acquisition 
programs,  however,  have  run  into  trouble  and 
these  problems  well  may  extend  into  the  next 
decade.  Four  areas  were  added  to  the  Wilder- 
ness System  in  1968. 

Water  Conservation,  Pollution  Control: 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1948.  updated  in  1956.  was  strengthened  addi- 
tionally m  1961.  Then,  the  "Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965"  provided  a  system  of  State-Federal 
standards  for  efiSuents.  This  was  followed  in 
1966  by  amendments  which  allowed  for  sig- 
nificant Increases  in  appropriations  for  waste 
treatment  construction  grants  through  the 
"Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act."  Important 
water  resources  research  was  authorized  in 
1984.  This  was  followed  in  1965  with  enact- 
ment of  the  "Water  Resources  Planning  Act," 
And,  in  1968,  the  National  Water  Commission 
was  established.  The  year  1968  also  was  fea- 
tured for  the  once-controversial  dams  on  the 
Grand  Canyon  portion  of  the  stream.  Several 
major  Irrigation  projects  contain  significant 
values  for  fish  and  wildlife,  a  situation  made 
possible,  at  least  partially,  through  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Water  Project  recreation 
Act  in  1965.  These  statutes  provides  a  system 
for  assigning  costs  on  Federal  v,-ater  projects. 
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other:  In  1964.  a  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Conamisslon  was  authorized  and  legislation  to 
extend  life  of  the  study  was  approved  in  1967. 
along  with  extensions  of  the  Multiple  Use  and 
Classification  Act.  The  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  was  authorized  in  1964.  The  Appalach- 
ian Region  Development  Act,  and  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act,  both 
in  1965.  contained  significant  provisions  for 
open  space  preservation,  water  pollution  con- 
trol, and  other  conservation  features. 

SENATE  AND  HOUSE  INTERIOR  COMMnTEES  CON- 
SENT    TO     LIFTING     OF     ALASKAN     LAND     FREEZE 

In  separate  actions,  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Interior  Affairs  have  granted 
their  consent  to  a  lifting  of  Public  Land 
Order  No.  4582.  the  Alaskan  Land  Freeze 
Order.  See  Report  No.  46,  page  504.  This  will 
allow  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel  to 
issue  a  permit  to  the  Trans  Alaskan  Pipe- 
line System  (TAPS)  to  build  an  800-mlle 
hot  Oil  pipeline  over  and  under  the  Alaskan 
permafrost  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez 
under  certain  conditions. 

The  Senate  Committee  granted  Its  consent 
ill  a  letter  to  Secretary  Hlckel  dated 
12  11  69.  The  letter,  signed  by  Chairman 
Henry  M.  Jackson  (Wash),  stated  that  the 
Committee's  considerations  were  limited  to 
whether  the  lifting  of  the  land  freeze  was 
a  matter  of  public  necessity  and  whether  it 
would  prejudice  Congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims  legisla- 
tion. "Therefore,  on  this  basis,  the  Commit- 
tee does  not  object  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  proposed  modification  of  Public  Land 
Order  No.  4582,"  the  letter  stated.  Chairman 
Jackson's  letter  stated  that  although  the 
"Committee  is  very  concerned  about  the 
many  interrelated  technological,  environ- 
mental, ecological  and  scientific  questions 
which  have  been  raised  concerning  the  pro- 
posed modification  of  PLO  No.  4582  and  the 
granting  of  a  pipeline  right-of-way  to  TAPS. 
,  .  .  These  are  matters — based  upon  the  best 
Judgment  of  the  professional  personnel  in 
the  Department — for  your  (Secretary 
Hlckel)  decision  pursuant  to  the  adminis- 
trative authority  and  responsibilities  of  your 
office." 

In  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Congressman  John  P.  Saylor 
(Pa.)  stated  that:  "The  Senate  Committee 
had  ducked  the  Issue."  But.  after  some  de- 
bate, the  Committee  on  12/16/69  passed  a 
resolution  also  consenting  to  the  lifting  of 
the  land  freeze.  Wording  of  the  resolution 
states:  "The  Committee  has  no  objections 
to  the  proposed  modification  of  PLO  No. 
4582.  and  the  grant  of  the  proposed  right-of- 
way  after  the  Secretary  is  fully  satisfied 
that  all  reasonable  efforts  have  been  taken 
to  preserve  any  rights  regarding  the  Alaska 
native  land  claims,  and  to  fully  protect  the 
general  environment  and  ecology  of  the 
public  domain  together  with  the  broad  pub- 
lic interest  In  the  wise  use  and  conservation 
of  the  many  resources  and  values." 

The  written  resolution,  which  had  been 
submitted  to  members  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee immediately  before  the  committee 
meeting,  passed  by  a  roll  call  vote  of  17 
ayes,  7  nos  and  2  voting  present.  The  reso- 
lution passed  only  after  a  motion  to  table 
the  resolution  was  defeated  15  to  7.  Those 
voting  against  the  resolution  were:  John 
P.  Saylor  (Pa.),  Thomas  S.  Foley  (Wash.), 
Morris  K.  Udall  (Ariz.),  John  V.  Tunney 
(Calif.),  William  F.  Ryan  (N.T.)  and  Rob- 
ert W.  Kastenmeler  (Wis.).  Chairman 
Wayne  P.  Asplnall  (Colo.)  and  Congress- 
man Howard  W.  Pollock  (Alaska)  led  the 
fight  for  adoption  of  the  resolution  and 
both  voted  for  the  lifting  of  the  Alaskan 
land  freeze. 

Chairman  Asplnall  stated  that  there  bad 
been  a  "misconception  of  our  function  In 
this  matter,"  and  that  the  "chair  accepts 
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all  regponslblllty  for  not  c*lUng  on  envir- 
onmental wltne8««8  ■■  including  conaerv*- 
tlon  ktroups  who  had  written  the  Chairman 
requeetlni!  to  testify  Mr  Saylor  said  "We 
haven  t  really  had  hearings"  because  "only 
Assistant  Secretary  of  -he  Interior  Train 
came  before  ua  and  we  haven't  heard  from 
rh'js*  that  represent  'he  public  including 
interesred  conservation  groups"  Mr  Saylor 
felt  we're  Just  wiping  our  hands"  of  the 
matter  He  referred  u.  House  Report  No 
91-747.  .1  lupplemental  appropriation  bill, 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  un  Ap- 
propriations on  12  11  «9  In  rhls  report, 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  granted  a  tl  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  "for  initial  cost  if 
permit  Lssuance  and  nrstye»r  supervision 
"f  the  proposed  oil  pipeline  across  Alaska" 
However,  the  report  further  states  that  "The 
Ccmmittee  strongly  feeU  that  any  coeta 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  Insp^i-tlon  and  protection  of  American 
natural  resources  In  Alaska  are  properly 
h.^rgeable  to  those  oil  companies  con- 
structing the  pipeline,  and  the  Committee 
directs  that  in  negotiations  for  issuance  of 
rlghus-of-way  perml's.  adequate  fees  and  or 
rPlmbiir'ement  be  -barged  for  recovery  of 
p»perme^  itxurred  bv  'he  Department  which 
nre  rtlrwr'.v  attributable  to  Its  Immediate 
and  con'in-itlng  supervision  nf  'he  pipeline." 
The  Appropriations  Committee  took  Is- 
sue with  'he  request  and  progression  o?  the 
hearing"^  before  the  Interior  Committee 
and  stated:  "The  Committee  was  appalled 
and  .surprised  that  repreeentatlves  of 
the  Bv:reau  of  Commercial  Plsherlea  did  not 
attend  'he  hearings  'o  present  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  for  total  evaluation  of  the 
effects  construction  of  the  pipeline  will  have 
on  thu  natural  resource  'fisheries)  " 

Mr  Savior,  referring  to  the  language  of 
the  Hou.'e  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
garding TAPS  funding  for  enforcement  of 
the  stlptilatlorvs  said'  I  conclude  that  'here 
are  "hree  f-ategorles  involved  1 1 )  The  oil 
comDanie"!  get  the  oil  (2)  The  State  of 
Alaska  ttets  'he  land  nnd  money  from  'he 
oil  (3)  The  Federal  Oovernment  eeta  the 
bill  •' 

Mr  Odall  i  Ariz  >  stated:  "We  ;ire  going  to 
regret  this — like  Santa  Barbara  and  other 
mIsUikes  ' 

Secretary  Hlckel  Is  now  free  tr>  i^rnnt  a 
permit  for  the  rlght-of-wav  TAPS  already 
has  ordered  and  recently  received  more  pipe — 
by  flanker  on  12  7  fi9  and  bv  a  TiS  box-rar 
train  delivery  Evidently  TAPS'  owners — 
Brltl«h  Petroleum  Atlantlc-aichfleld  -ind 
H\imble  OH  antlclp.ited  the  lifting  of  the 
land  freeze,  and  further,  anticipate  that  the 
permit  will  be  granted  in  the  near  future 
PUBlic    TO    BF    KrARD    o«j    ErFECTs    or    powni 

PRO0t;rTloN    ON    THE    FNVniONMCNT 

Chairman  Chet  Holltleld  (Calif  1  ha«  an- 
nounced ttfct  'he  Joint  Committee  on  .Momlc 
Energy  will  conduct  additional  public  hear- 
ings on  the  environmental  effects  of  produc- 
ing electric  power 

The  Conunlttee  ewrller  this  year,  during 
Phase  I  of  the  hearings,  heard  from  Federal 
agencies  Now.  In  Phase  II  bes^innlng  'he 
•jveek  of  January  26.  1970.  the  Con^mlttee  will 
receive  testimony  frr>m  state  arovernmental 
igenrles.  representatives  of  private  Industry 
and  environmental  groups  and  the  public  at 
large. 

In  announcing  the  hearings.  Chairman 
HoUf\e!d  said  'We  want  to  get  a  balanced 
representation  of  the  views  of  all  who  can 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the  fac- 
tors Involved  in  power  plant  siting  construc- 
tion, and    peratlon  " 

SENATOR   MrrCALr   LAMBASTS   SECHETABT    HICKEL 
ON    CRAZING    DELAT 

Sen  Lee  Metcalf  i  Mont  i  has  lambasted 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J   Hlckel  for 
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falling  U)  respond  Ui  the  SenaUDr's  request 
for  coplee  of  reports  and  analysis  upon  which 
Secretary  Hlckel  baaed  his  decision  to  delay 
•he  grazing  fee  increase  for  one  year  iSee 
Report  No  46  page  501  )  Senator  Metcalf  had 
re^f' *'*'t"l  these  rept>rts  in  a  letter  dated 
II  W  'i9  one  day  after  Secretary  Hlck- 
fl  s  announced  delay  Speaking  from  the 
Senate  tlt-jr  on  12  10  69  and  12  11  69.  Sen 
Metcalf  called  the  attention  ot  the  Senate  to 
the  inat>llity  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  in  15  days  the  Information  on 
grazing  fee*  on  which  he  h:is  given  the  public 
.10    days    in    which    to    commen' 

Sen  Metcalf  also  pulnted  uut  that  In  Sec- 
retary nickel's  letter  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  dated 
11  J,^  69  he  planned  to  publish  the  Federal 
Reguter  before  12  1  69  the  proposed  rule- 
making delaying  the  lmp<isUlon  of  the  graz- 
ing tees  Also.  Secretary  Hlckel  was  to  give 
interested  members  ol  the  public  45  days  la 
which  to  cuninient  on  the  delay  However  the 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Federal  iteglster  until  12  4/69  and 
the  time  for  comment  was  cut  to  30  days. 
As  of  this  writing.  Secretary  Hlckel  had 
still  nut  responjed  lo  Sen  Metcalf  s  request 
for  Information  un  why  the  grazing  fee  In- 
creased imposed  on  January  14.  1969  was  be- 
ing delayed  llie  Senator  stated.  I  am  at  a 
complete  loss  to  understand  why  this  ad- 
ministration has  not  answered  a  simple  re- 
cjuest  ;or  information  about  the  public  busi- 
ness, required  by  Members  of  Congress  who 
woula  like  sensibly  to  respond  to  .Secretary 
Hlckels  own  invitation  to  comnaent  ' 

Sen  Metcalf  then  pointed  to  a  review  of 
the  Forest  Service  Orazlng  Fee  System  as 
implemented  on  January  1»,  1969  and  which 
was  submitted  by  Kdw-ird  P.  Cliff.  Chief 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  In  Novem- 
ber. 1969  The  report  concludes  that.  A  fee 
system  is  in  effect  that  will  return  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  fair  iiiarKet  value  lor  the 
grazing  privilege.  It  considers  public  equity. 
,  .  Evaluation  of  extensive  miormaiion  col- 
lected irom  97  National  Forest  areas  through- 
out the  11  Western  States  and  m  South  Da- 
kota and  Nebraska  and  other  sources  strongly 
indicates  that  the  public  interest  .md  equit> 
are  being  served  under  the  new  grazing  fee 
;ystem.  ' 

Sen.  Meicalf  asked:  "If  on  November  25. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel  had  had  such 
a  report  before  him  I  wonder  if  he  would 
have  concluded  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment should  not  continue  with  the  schedule 
of  gr.izlng  fees  >uiiiounci'd  January  14.  19G9" 
Sen  Metcalf  further  ^tated  that  the  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  an  obligation  to 
state  ■Kby  It  Isn't  sound  public  policy  to  con- 
tinue the  .-.chedule  of  proposed  increases  in 
grazing  fees,  he  has  an  obligation  to  cite 
negative  impact,  if  any.  and  to  whom;  he  has 
.:n  obligation  to  describe  why  the  US  Oov- 
ernment should  lorego  increased  revenue,  a 
substantial  part  of  which  would  be  available 
to  conserve  the  watershed  and  grass  on  the 
public  range  And  hnally.  .Secretary  Hlckel 
has  an  obligation  to  explain  why  the  public 
should  respond  In  M  days  when  It  has  taken 
him  at  leait  15  days  (as  of  12  10  691  to 
reve.il  the  substance  ol  a  review  undertaken 
months  ago 

The  general  principle  of  the  new  grazing 
fees  Implemented  on  January  14,  1969  was 
the  establishment  .and  recovery  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  fair  market  value  for  use  of 
the  public  lands  When  implemented,  the 
fcjrazlng  fee  on  Interior-administered  public 
l.Lnds  was  $  33  per  animal  unit  month  The 
charge  is  now  $  44  per  animal  unit  month 
while  the  fair  market  v-alue  Is  about  «1  25 
per  anIniiU  unit  month. 

HEARINGS  ON   EFrECTS  or  PHOSHH ATE-BASEQ 
DETERGENTS  (IN    WATER   QfALITY 

The  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
Sut>commlttee  on  the  House  Comnultee  on 
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Oovernment  Operations  held  hearings  on 
12  15  and  12  16  69  on  the  effects  of  phos- 
phate-based detergenu  on  water  quality. 

C-ungressmiin  Henry  S  Reuss  (Wis.) .  Chalr- 
nian  of  me  subcommittee,  stated  that 
phoephates  fertilize  the  growth  of  vegeu- 
tlon  :n  water,  and  lead  to  accelerated 
eutrophlcatlon  and  destruction  of  a  body  of 
water  by  excessive  vegetation,  particularlv 
algae  Lakes  become  uninhabitable  by  valu- 
able sport  and  cfimmerclal  fisheries"  Carl  I 
Klein.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  fc;r 
Water  Quality  and  Research  agreed  and  com- 
mented that  '  with  present  technology,  the 
preferred  procedure  to  control  eutrophlca- 
tlon Is  to  im'pede  plant  production  by  making 
phi)sph(jrous  less  available  for  growth.  One 
important  step  toward  this  goal  Is  to  curt.Ui 
phosphorous-bearing  effluents  " 

Detergents  are  the  main  contributor  of 
phoephates  to  U  S  waters  although  human 
wastes,  agricultural  fertilizer  run-off,  natural 
run-oH  and  Industrial  wastes  also  conirlbut.' 
materially  U>  the  eutrophlcatlon  of  lakes  and 
streams.  Secretary  Klein  stated  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  "Is  very  perturbed 
.il>.)ul  the  problem"  of  phoephate-based  de- 
tergents and  wants  It  .solved.  But.  he  wen: 
on.  we  believe  that  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  pluisphurous  from  detergents  Is  e.s- 
sentlal  but  inappropriate  for  Implementation 
at  tfiis  ttmr  •  Mr  Klein  explained  this  posi- 
tion by  [HJlnting  out  that  if  phosphates  were 
banned  Irom  detergents  the  substitute  ma- 
terial used  could  be  equally  stimulating  t 
algal  grow-th.  It  Is  even  possible  that  thes' 
materials,  or  their  degradation  produces 
could  cause  other,  more  severe,  polluuoi: 
than  does  phosphorous  We  do  not  want  t' 
solve  one  problem  by  creating  an  even  greater 
problem  ' 

David  D  Domlnlck.  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, amplified  these  views  In  urging  that 
phoephates  be  banned  from  detergents  only 
when  less  damaging  substitutes  are  found 
Mr  Domlnlck  pointed  to  the  development  o: 
a  Provisloruil  Algal  .Assay  Procedure  and  ef- 
forts by  the  Joint  Industry  Government 
Task  Force  on  Eutrophlcatlon  to  come  up 
with  a  viable  .substitute.  The  PAAP  test 
however,   *i:;  not  be  available  until  1972 

Chairman  Reuss  commented  that  although 
the  Joint  Industry  Oovernment  Task  Force 
was  established  In  August  of  1967.  the  prin- 
cipal result  seems  to  be  an  agreement  to 
develop  the  PAAP  system.  He  commented: 
We  don  t  need  to  assay  algae  nearly  so 
much  .is  we  need  to  eliminate  them."  Con- 
gressman Reuss  felt  that  the  Joint  Task 
Force  was  dominated  by  the  representative: 
of  the  detergent  industry  and  suggested  that 
it  should  be  disbanded.  He  stated:  "In  thla 
Held  of  phosphate  cleanup  I  feel  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  fiddling  while  our 
lakes  eutrophlphy  and  putrlfy."  Asslstan' 
Secretary  Klein  promised  that  "we  are  not 
going  to  wait  until  PAAP  tests  to  remove 
phosphates    nieyll  be  removed. 

The  need  for  advanced  waste  treatment 
facilities  to  remove  phosphates  "was  also  dl.s- 
cussed.  Tliese  advanced  treatment  facilities 
can  remove  90-95'r  of  phosphates  from 
wastes  but  today  less  than  I5<"f  of  waste- 
are  so  treated  Mr  Klein  acknowledged  the 
fact  that  If  phosphates  are  taken  out  o: 
waste  treatment  plants  In  Detroit  and  other 
cities  surrounding  Lake  Erie,  "then  chance- 
are  Lake  Erie  will  be  restored  In  4  to  5  years 

Representatives  of  the  Soap  and  Detergeir 
Association,  which  represents  129  soap  and 
detergent  manufacutrers  Including  the  lar^'- 
est  phosphate-based  detergent  producers 
dlgate-PalmoUve  Company,  Lever  Broth- 
ers Company,  and  Proctor  and  Gamble  Com- 
pany—  told  the  Subcommittee  that  "there 
is  no  proof  that  detergent  phosphates  are 
the  key  element  in  accelerated  eutrophl- 
catlon of  lakes  and  other  surface  waters  :- 
and  that  If  phosphates  were  removed  from 
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detergents  this  step  would  be  equivalent  to 
-etting  back  health,  cleanliness  and  sanita- 
tion standards  many  years." 

Chairman  Reuss  has  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  ban  the  use  of  phosphates  In 
'vnthetlc  petroleum -based  detergents  used 
m  the  United  States.  The  bill,  H.R.  12435 
Report  No.  26.  page  296)  Is  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  no  action 
.  ther  than  a  request  for  agency  reports  has 
tieen  taken. 

stTBCOMMrTTEE  CLEARS  ANADROMOUS  FISHEBIKS 
BILL 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 

.i!e  Conservation    12   16  69  ordered  a  favor- 

..hle  report  to  the  lull  House  Committee  on 

.Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on  H.R.  1049. 

I  xtendlng  the  Anadromous  Pish  Conservation 

.\ct    of   1965    (Report   No.   47,  page   509).   As 

rdered  reported,  the  Subcommittee  amended 

he  bill  to  remove  the  $1'2  million  provision, 

hereby    leaving   a    celling   at   $1    million.   A 

:  3ur-year    extension    was    agreed    to,    with 

•  liese  fiscal  year  appropriations  ceilings:  1971, 
-6  million:   1972.  *7i2  million  1973,  eSVi  mll- 

lon;   and   1974.  $10  million.  The  maximum 

hat  States  could  get  under  cooperative  ar- 
■ingements  would   be  reduced  from  75  per 

ent  to  60  per  cent.  The  Subcommittee,  how- 
.\er.  wonders   If  these   limitations   are  rea- 

onable  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  States 
liave  $9  million  In  applications  pending. 

REPORT     ON     ENVIRONMENTAL     QUALITY     BILL     IS 
COMPLETED 

The  formal  report  of  a  Senate-House  Com- 
:nittee  v.as  expected  to  be  filed  and  printed 

,tc  this  week  on  S.  1075.  the  "National  En- 

ironmenial  Policy  Act  of  1969"  (Report  No. 
47.  page  508) .  The  report  was  expected  to  be 

.led  In  time  for  clearance  by  both  the  Senate 
.ind  House  prior  to  adjournment. 

The  report  was  expected  to  declare  8  na- 
•lonal  policy  which  will  encourage  productive 

,nd  enjoyable  harmony  between  man  and  his 

•  nvlronment  and  prevent  or  eliminate  dam- 
age to  the  environment.  Title  I  would  have 
"he  Congress  recognizing  the  impact  of  man's 

ctivltles  on  the  interrelations  of  all  com- 
iionents  of  the  natural  environment  and  de- 

l:irlng  It  a  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
•o  use  all  practicable  means  and  measures 

to  create  and  maintain  conditions  under 
■vhlch  man  and  nature  can  exist  In  produc- 

ive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the  social,  economic, 

nd  other  requirements  of  present  and  future 
venerations  of  Americans."  A  section  declar- 

ng  that  each  person  has  a  fundamental  and 
.nallenable  right  to  a  healthful  environment 
•.vas  modified,  in  the  fear  of  stimulating  law 
-uita.  to:  "The  Congress  recognizes  that  each 
tjerson  should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment 
.md  that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to 

ontrlbute  to  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment." 
Title  II  establishes  a  three-person  Council 

■n  Environment:il  Quality  and  requires  an 
annual  report  on  status  of  the  environment. 

NORTHWEST    ATLANTIC    FISHERIES 

The  Senate  12  12,69  received  a  proposed 
Protocol  to  the  International  Convention  for 
•he  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (EX.  I,  91st 
Congress.  First  Session ) .  After  the  injunction 

f  secrecy  was  removed,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

NEW    BI1X4S    INTRODUCED 

Fish  and  wildlife 
S.  3221 — Humane  Treatment  of  Research 
Anrmals.  Sen.  Stephen  M.  Young  (Ohio) .  Pro- 
".  ides  for  the  licensing  of  all  persons  who 
l^erform  any  research  or  experiments  with 
any  animal.  Also  the  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
promulgate  standards  to  govern  the  humane 
handling,  care,  treatment  and  transportation 
of  research  animals.  Sen.  Young  said,  in  In- 
•  reducing  the  bill  that,  "man's  Inhumane 
•reatment  to  man  Is  not  so  separate  from 
his  inhumanity   to  animals.  We  must  not 
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Ignore  the  conditions  that  now  exist.  Legis- 
lation setting  forth  standards  for  the  treat- 
ment of  animals  used  in  research  experiments 
should  be  enacted  without  further  useless 
delay."  Referred  12/9/69  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Identical  bills  were  introduced  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  12  10  69  to  prohibit 
the  shooting  of  any  bird,  fish  or  any  other 
animal  from  an  aircraft  while  over  land 
owned  or  reserved  to  the  United  States.  A  fine 
of  $5,000  and  Imprisonment  for  one  year  are 
provided  for  violators.  Sen  Gaylord  Nelson 
(Wise.)  introduced  S.  3234  which  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  H.R. 
15188  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  John  P. 
Saylor  (Pa.)  and  David  R.  Obey  (Wis.)  and 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  The  bills  are  an 
apparent  response  to  the  recent  NBC  tele- 
vision documentary  "The  Wolfmen."  The  bill 
would  outlaw  not  only  the  hunting  of  wolves 
by  airplane  as  was  shown  in  the  documentary 
but  all  other  wildlife  Including  eagles.  The 
wolf  Is  listed  as  a  rare  and  endangered  species 
and  only  800  or  less  remain  in  the  con- 
tiguous U.S.  while  there  are  5.000  wolves  in 
Alaska.  However,  the  State  of  Alaska  pays  a 
$50  bounty  on  wolves  and  in  the  past  four 
years,  5,693  bounties  have  been  paid  for 
wolves  in  Alaska.  Sen.  Nelson  said  that  "this 
bill  will  not  give  the  protection  to  the  timber 
wolf  that  it  deserves  but  It  will  cut  down  on 
the  mass  extermination  that  Is  presently 
going  on." 

H.R.  15237 — Restrictions  on  Pesticides 
Which  Pollute  Navigable  Waters.  Mr.  Clar- 
ence E.  Miller  (Ohio).  Amends  16  U.S.C. 
742d-l  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  use  of 
insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides  and 
pesticides  which  results  In  the  pollution  of 
any  navigable  waters  of  the  U.S.  so  as  to 
constitute  a  substantial  threat  to  man  or  to 
fish  and  wildlife  resources.  See  H.R.  14192 
(Report  No.  37,  page  415)  and  others. 
Referred  12/12/69  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Air  pollution  control 
H.R.  15137 — Extension  of  Clean  Air  Act. 
Mr.  John  Jarman  (Okla.) .  Extends  the  Clean 
Air  Act  through  fiscal  year  1973.  Referred 
12/8/69  to  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15192 — Extension  of  Clean  Air  Act.  Mr. 
George  P.  Miller  (Calif.).  Same  as  H.R.  15137 
above.  Referred  12/10  69  to  the  Honse  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H  R.  15230 — Amendment  to  Clean  Air  Act. 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Tlernan  (R.I.)  and  six  col- 
leagues. Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  author- 
ize Increased  grants  to  be  made  to  certain 
air  pollution  control  agencies  not  now  eligible 
therefor.  Referred  12/12.69  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  3229 — "Air  (Quality  Improvement  Act" 
and  Noise  Pollution  and  Abatement  Act.  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  (Me.)  and  five  colleagues. 
Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  extend  au- 
thorization under  the  Act.  extends  provisions 
relating  to  emission  standards  and  provides 
for  a  study  of  noise  and  Its  effects.  The  bill 
would  provide  authority:  First,  to  carry  out 
low-emission  vehicle  research;  second,  to 
extend  and  expand  the  authorizations  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  for  research  and  demon- 
stration; third,  to  require  public  hearings 
in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  any  plan 
for  the  implementation  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards and  to  require  30  days  notice  of  any 
hearing  on  air  quality  standards;  fourth,  for 
the  Secretary  to  promulgate  national  emis- 
sion standards  for  new  and  used  aircraft,  ves- 
sels, and  other  vehicles  capable  of  moving 
Interstate  conunerce;  fifth,  for  the  Secretary 
to  set  emission  standards  for  existing  com- 
mercial vehicles;  sixth,  to  require  the  as- 
stirance  of  compliance  with  national  emis- 
sion standards  for  a  period  beyond  the  initial 
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sale  of  a  motor  vehicle,  vessel,  or  aircraft,  and 
so  forth;  seventh,  to  set  standards  for  low- 
emission  vehicles  and  to  test  and  certify 
vehicles  as  to  their  compliance  with  those 
standards;  eighth,  to  set  national  emission 
standards  for  certain  organic  solvents,  paints, 
and  other  oxidants  which,  because  they  are 
manufactured  and  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce,  cannot  be  effectively  controlled 
at  their  point  of  use;  ninth,  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Noise  Pollution  Abatement  and  Con- 
trol In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  and  tenth,  to  authorize 
the  Office  of  Noise  Pollution  Abatement  and 
Control  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  health  and 
welfare  ramifications  of  noise  and  to  include 
recommendations  for  needed  legislation  In 
a  report  to  Congress. 

Sen.  Muskle  in  introducing  the  bill  said 
that  "'it  IS  a  response  to  the  growing  public 
pressure  for  a  clean  environment  and  a  rec- 
ognition that  certain  kinds  of  air  pollution 
c<^)ntrol  activiUes  will  not  or  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  Federal  intervention."  Sen. 
Mtiskle  stated  further  that  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  should  not  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  air  pollution  controls  or  other 
environmental  controls  because  of  a  built-in 
conflict  of  Interest—  .  .  .  "clearly,  the  agency 
with  the  responsibility  for  promoting  air 
commerce  should  not  be  the  agency  which 
determines  the  extent  to  which  aircraft  emis- 
sion controls  will  be  necessary  to  protect  tne 
public  health  and  welfare."  "Pollutants  are 
emitted  from  Jet  engines  at  the  rate  of  78 
million  pwunds  a  year,"  Sen.  Muskie  stated. 
The  bill  was  referred  12  10  09  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Flood  control,  rivers  and  liarbors 
S.  3230 — Construction  of  Lou  Diversion 
Structure  on  the  Potomac  River,  Md.  Sen. 
Joseph  D.  Tydings  (Md.) .  Authorizes  the  con- 
struction of  a  low  diversion  structure  or  dam 
by  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Com- 
mission into  a  portion  of  the  North  Channel 
of  the  Potomac  River  near  Potomac.  Md.  Re- 
ferred 12  10  69  to  the  Senate  Commiltw  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  15207 — Modification  of  Denison  Dam 
Project,  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Mr  Ray  Rob- 
erts' (Texas I.  Provides  for  a  modification  of 
the  Denison  Dam  project,  Lake  Texoma.  Red 
River,  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  authorize  the 
city  (if  Sherman.  Texas  to  construct  a  bar- 
rier dam  to  create  a  sublmpoundment  ol  up 
to  95  000  acrefeet  to  supply  municipal  and 
industrial  water.  Referred  12  11  69  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Firearms 
H.R.  15180 — Mandatory  Sentence  for  Use  of 
a  Firearm  in  Crime  of  Violence.  Mr.  Bill 
Chappell,  Jr.  iFla.i  Provides  for  a  manda- 
tory one-year  Jail  sentence  for  a  conviction  of 
using  a  firearm  in  a  Federal  crime  of  vio- 
lence. A  mandatory  25-year  sentence  would 
be  imposed  for  subsequent  convictions.  See 
HR.  14749  (Report  No.  43,  page  482 1  and 
others.  Referred  12/10  69  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Forests  and  forestry 
S.  3218 — ■■Operations  Fire  Fund  Act."  Sen- 
ators Robert  W  Packwood  <Oreg  t.  Mark  O. 
Hatfield  (Oreg.)  and  George  Murphy  (Calif). 
Flequires  each  purchase  of  national  forest 
timber  to  deposit  in  a  special  Treasury  fund 
not  less  than  $0.05  per  thousand  board  feet 
cut  to  pay  the  cost  of  suppressing  operation 
fires.  "Operation  fires"  Is  defined  as  fires 
caused  without  negligence  by  the  operations 
cf  a  purchaser  of  national  forest  timber  in 
connection  with  his  timber  sale  operation. 
Referred  12  8  69  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Indian  land  and  resources 

H.R.  15131 — Federally  Oicned  Lands  Held 

for  Trust  for  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Baring  (Nev.) .  Declares  that  28 

acrjs  of  land  In  Nevada  are  held  In  trust  for 
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the    Reno-3par.s    In.Un    Colony     R.re.ed      .,   t.e   Hou.^Con.„.iCt*e   on   Merchant  M.-      l°^^^%^^^^,^f^^%^,°^^^^^^^^ 

U  8  69  to  the  Hou«,  commltf.  on  InUrlor     rm^e  .^dFlaherla..^  ^^__^        _^^_^^^^  ^_^^^_      ^^^^T^T ^nate  bill  doe,  not  cont^n  pro- 

""""t  i°^,'^ff,  /^,  .n  TruH  tor  SalisK  and  ent  Congressmen  were  introduced  12  12  69  visions  In  the  House  version  for  protection 
HR  ^^-J»7^';f^'''„V\V/Xrno'd  Olsen  which  would  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  of  parks,  monuments,  -eceatlo.  areas,  or 
^mZ""'  ^cu^es^ltsa  I^res  Of  federal  En  ronmenti;  Quality  The  bills.  H  R  15241  wlldUfe  refuges  although  the  report  does 
LnH  Ire  h^d  In  'r^t  for  t^e  Confederated  through  HR  15259  would  place  10  Sena-  say  that  the  Committee  "Is  concerned  that 
^^f,h    !nd  Ko^te^r^bes  of  the  FU^^^^^  tors    and    10    Representatives    on    the    Joint      airport    development    proceed    with    all    due 

Salish  and  Kootenai  iTioesoiiner la.n  »  Committee  An  annual  report  would  be  Is-  caution  and  concern  for  protection  of  the 
Reservation^  Montana    Re  erred  12/12  69  to      C.^rnm  ttee    An^.mnua        po  ^  environment."  Further,  It  said  that  "factors 

the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu-  ;;'^^,;;;J-;.t,„^rnlng  It*  nndlngs  and  rec-  such  as  noise,  air  and  water  pollution,  bUo 
lar  Atrair*.  _,i--~.i.  ommendatlons    The    bills    were    referred    to     selection  consonant  with  the  environmental 

Mine*  ana  mmimtts  _^^  ^^^^^^  committee  on  Rules  surroundings    and    preservation    of    natural 

H  R    i5n9—'  California  yanne  .-.anrtuanj  ^^    ^^^    7  =il— Creation  of  a  Standing  Com-      beauty  should  be  taken  into  account."  The 

Act    of    1969:-    Mr     Paul    N     McCloskey     Jr.      ^^^^^^^  ^^   j;,^  Envuonment    Mr    Donald   O.      bill    now    has    been    referred    to    the    Senate 
(Calif).    Createe    marine    sanctuaries    froni      Brotzman   .  Colo  1    Amends  the  Rules  of  the      Finance  Committee  and  no  action  Is  expected 
leasing  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental      ^^^^^^^  ^j  Hepresentatlves  to  create  a  stand-      before  the  Second  Session. 
Shelf  Lands  Act  In  areas  off  the  coaat  or  caii-      ^^^^  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Commit-  s.       3219— ••Family       Planning       Services 

fornla  adjacent  to  State-owned  submerged  ^^^  „„  ,he  Environment  Included  within  this  Amendments  of  1969:'  Senators  Jacob  K. 
lands  when  such  State  suspends  leasing  or  t.,-,mrnlttees  purview  would  be  water  quality,  Javlts  (NY.i.  Peter  H.  Domlnlck  (Colo  1 
such  submerged  lands  for  mineral  purposes  ^.^  qualitv.  weather  modincatlon.  waste  dls-  and  Winston  L  Prouty  (Vt.).  Amends  the 
See  HR  14787  'Report  No  42.  page  474)  ana  ^^^^^  pestlclde.s  and  herbicides  and  acoustic  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
oth-rs.  Referred  12  8  69  to  the  Hoiise  com-  problems  Referred  12/12/69  to  the  House  special  project  grants  for  the  provision  of 
mlttee  on  Interl.ar  and  Insular  .Affairs.  Committee  on  Rules.  family    planning    services    and    related    re- 

Parks.  monuments    and  rec-eation  area^  //  K    15263^  "National  Oceanic  and  atmos-      search,    training    and    technical    assistance 

i?  3->2S— ■Balanced  Urbanization  Policy  and  phenc  Program  Act  of  1969."  Mr  Louis  Prey.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Planning  Act  -  Sen  Edmund  S  Muskle  Pro-  Jr  1  Fla  )  Amends  the  Marine  Resources  and  Education  and  Welfare  to  pay  for  up  to  90 
vldea  for  the  bailance  urtwin  development  Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966  to  es-  pg,  pgnt  of  the  cost  for  public  or  nonprofit 
and  growth  if  the  US  Amendments  are  tabllsh  a  .omprehenslve  and  long-range  na-  private  agencies'  family  planning  services 
made 'to  'he  Land  .md  Water  Conservation  tional  proKram  of  resource,  development,  Referred  12  8 '69  to  the  Senate  Committee 
l^lnd  .<<r.  of  1966  Watershed  Protection  and  technical  .services,  exploration  and  uUUza-  ^^  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Flood  Prevention  Act  and  the  Federal  Water      tlon  with  respect  to  the  marine  and  atmos-  „^     1340T —Amendment    of    Pacific    Ma- 

Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  urban  pherlc  environment  Same  as  "clean  bill"  In-  ^^^  Fisheries  Compact.  Consents  to  the 
development  consistent  with  adequate  out-  iroduced  .us  HR  13247  1  Report  No.  30,  page  amendment  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
door  recreational  facilities  and  c'.ean  waiter  345).  Referred  12  15  69  to  the  House  Com-  compact,  recognizing  adherence  of  Idaho 
Referred  12   10  69  to  the  Senate  Committee      mlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  ^^^  Alaska  to  the  document  In  addition  t ) 

on  Government  Operations  Lxrr  bullttin  the    original    members:    California,   Oregon 

Wilderness  preservation  Congressional     leaders     have     announced      and  Washington.  Other  amendments  to  the 

S  :^-^->-De,iQnation  of  Certain  Lands  in  that  the  Second  S«slon  of  the  91st  Congress  compact  would  modify  reference  to  the  Pa- 
the  Wichita  Mountain  National  Wildlife  will  be  convened  nn  Mondav.  Januarv  19.  1970  cillc  Ocean  and  provide  a  more  equitable 
Refuae  a'  Wi'derness  Sen  Fred  R  Harris  Thus,  the  l.iwmakers  will  have  something  means  of  apportioning  costs.  Reported  fa- 
fok-a  L^lvVtZrert^nJn^^'Mn  the  less  than  a  month  off  from  work  from  the  vorably,  without  amendment.  12  9.^69  bv 
^c^M  N^m^nTNtntkaiW.Ml^e  Refuge,  time  of  adjournment  of  the  First  Session  to  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
S?ri;oma  M  wi  dernes«  u^.der  the  Wilder-  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Session  All  and  Fisheries  (Report  91-715).  Passed  bv 
°e4  .A?  o"l9M  f^f^r-ed  12  9  69  to  the  work  not  completed  In  the  First  Ses.slon  will  'he  House,  without  amendment.  12  15  6^ 
Senate   0.tmnltt«e  on  Interior  and  Insular      be  held  over  into  the  Second.  and  referred  to  the  Senate. 

Afalrs  ACTION  on  bills  "^       141^9— Appropriations     for     Public 

•^^'''"  ACTION  ON  Bu-i-i.  worfc.s.  f  i.scai  1970.  Makes  appropriations  for 

Miscellaneous  bills  of  interest  s   ItOS— Waiver  of  Acreage  Limitations  on      ^^^^^^^  Works,  including  water  pollution  con- 

S  3037— •Environmental  Reclamation  Ed-  Lands  in  Nevada  Waives  the  acreage  llmlU-  .^.^j  j^^.  ^^^.^^j  jg,,^  ,  Report  No.  46.  pace 
licafion  Act  of  1969  "  Sen  Charles  E.  Cioodell  tlon  provisions  of  the  Recreation  and  Pub-  ^^^^  signed  bv  the  President  12  11  69  (PL 
and  8  colleagues    Title  I  authorizes  the  Sec-      lie   Purposes   Act   to   permit  Nevada  t/->  pur-      91.144) 

retary  of  Health.   EducaUcn  and  Welfare  to      chase    26  160    acres    of    public    domain    land  ^^  ^     ;5f66-"i?irer    Basin    Monetary    Au- 

develop  a  national  environmental-ecolo«tcal  neces.sary  to  complete  the  \allev  of  Fire  ,^,_,^,,„f,„„  ^^^  „,  ^953..  Authorizes' addi- 
education  program  ranging  from  preschool  -Stat*  Park  Passed  by  the  Senate  ;"Jll"  m  ^^^^^^  appropriations  for  projects  in  certain 
to  the  graduate  level  A  'hree-vear  »37  mil-  the  year,  the  bill  was  reported  favorably  ^„„^  ^^j^^^,.^^  ,,,.„  ^^/^  ,^^  j,,,  ^^, 
lion  authorization  is  re«>mmended  Regional  without  amendment  12  10  69  by  he  House  ^^^^^i^^^  navigation,  and  other  purposes  In- 
ecologica'.-environmenta:  education  centers  ^-ommit^e  ..n  Interior  and  Iiisuar  Affairs  .^^^^^^,2669  bv  George  H.  Fallon  ,  Md. 
are   authorized.   Title   II   creates   a   National       ,  House  Report  91    ,31 )    Passed  by  -he  House  ^^^  colleagues.  Reported  favorablv.  with- 

.\dvl50rv  Commission  on  Technology  and  without  amendment,  IJ  la  69  and  -  leared  ^^^^^^  ;,mendment.s.  12  11  69  bv  the  House 
the    Environment    to   examine    *he   capacity      for  the  President  ,„,,.,,,     p„,,  „,      Committee  on  Public  Works  to"  which  it  was 

of  the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with  the  S.    J014-De.ynation    of    Wildlife    Refuge      ^^^^^^^  ,  „^^^^g  ^  91-748).  The  author- 

impac-  of  technology  on  the  environment  Lands  and  Wilderness  designates  as  *;  der-  ^^^^^^  amount-s  to  $830,000,000  plus  $9  mil- 
Referred  12  11  69  to  the  Senate  Committee  ness  for  addition  to  the  Nationa  WLder-  ^^^^  ,^^  ^^^  Chesapeake  Bav  Ba^in  Compre- 
on  Labor  and  PtibUc  Welfare.  ness   Preservation  System  certain   .mds  ad-      j^ensi  .-e  studv  The  authorizations: 

H  R         15147 National       Oceanic       and      rmnistered  by  the  Bureau  of  sport  Usheriea 

.4tmosp*tenc  Program  Act  of  1969  '  Mr.  John      and  Wildlife   (Report  No.  38.  page  428)     Re-      Alabama-C(X>sa  River $45,000.00(1 

D    Dlngell    i^Mlch  )    Amends  the  Marine  Re-      ported  favorably,  with  amendments,  12  9  69      Arkansas  River 89.000.00(1 

sources    and    Agency    Engineering    Develop-      .  Senate  Report  y  1-594 1   by  the  Senate  Com-      Brazos  River 5.000.00(1 

ment  Act  of  1966  to  encour.tge.  develop  and      mlttee  im  Interior  and  Insular  Affffalrs.  The      Central  and  southern  norlda —     20.000,000 

maintain  a  comprehens.ve  national  program      Committee  removed  the  Hart  Nation;U  Ante-      Columbia    River 263.000,000 

in    marine    and    atmospheric    science,    tech-      lope    Refuge    Wilderness    and    the    Malheur      Lower  Mississippi  River 167,000,000 

nology  and  technical  services.  The  bill  creates      National    Wildlife    Refuge    Wilderness    from      Missouri    River 109,000.00(1 

the    position    of    .Assistant    Secretary   of   the      the  bill.  This  action  leaves  in  the  bill  these      Ohio  River 69,  000,  00(> 

Interior  for  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Affairs,      refuge    wilderness    areas:     the    Three    .\rch      Quachlta  River 18,000.000 

A  National   .\dvl30ry   Committee   for   Oceans      Rocks  and  Oregon  Islands  National  Wildlife      san  Joaquin   River 18,000.000 

and    Atmosphere    is    also    created     Referred      Refuges,  all  m  Oregon,  the  Bering  Sea  Bogos-      south  Platte  River 21.000.00(' 

12  8  69    to    the    House    Committee   on    Mer-      iof.  Tu.xedni.  St    I^azarla.  Hazy   Islands,  and      Upper  Mississippi"  River 2.000.000 

chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Forre.ster    Island   National   Wildlife    Refuges,      white    RJver 4. 000. 000 

H  R    !5'>13— ■National  Oceanic  and  Atmos-     all    In    Alaska:    the    Copalis,    Flattery    Rocks  „     ^       ^,    ,.  .      .       ^ 

ohern^    program    A^  of    1969  ■    .Mr     Mario      and    Quillavute    Needles    National    Wildlife  HR15187-Establi,hmentofaCommis. 

B1«K.  NY  Sar^e  as  HR  15147  above.  Refuges  in' the  SUte  of  Washington,  and  ..on  or. /'op../anon  Growth  and  ffte  ^mcnran 
^^f;ed  12  2  m^o  t"e  House  Committee  the  litter  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Future.  Mr.  Ogden  R  Reld  .  V^M  and  eight 
^Merclart  Marine  and  Fisheries  New    Mexico     Passed    bv    the    Senate,    with     coUeagues     Same    as    HR.     15165.    Referred 

HR^tlU-Natio^^^^^  Atmos-      .unendmenu..    12   12  69   and   referred    to   the      12   10  69   to   the  House  Committee  on  Oov- 

pfienc   Program   .Act   of    1969  "    Mr    John    D.      House  """"^"J  Operations  

Dingeil    iNtlch,      The    same    as    H  R     15147  S      JfO«-' .4.rport    Airuays    Development  The  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 

above  except  that  the  Coast  Guard  and  other  .4cf. "  Provides  for  the  expansion  and  im-  eratlons  reported  favorably  H^.  5165 
agencv  functions  are  not  transferred  to  the  provement  of  airport  and  airway  systems  establishing  a  Commission  on  Population 
Apartment  of  the  Interior   Referred  1-i  8  69      (Report  No.  44.  page  496).  The  formal  re-      Growth  and  the  American  Future  (H.  Kept. 
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91-738).  This  action  was  taken  on  12/10/69 
after  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization  held  hearings  on 
various  population  bills  Including  the  House 
companion  bills  to  the  Senate-passed  S. 
2701.  See  Report  No.  46.  page  502.  The  Sub- 
committee then  Introduced  a  "clean  bill", 
HR.  15165,  which  goes  beyond  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  S.  2701.  This  bill  Is  now  awaiting 
tloor  action.  The  bill  directs  the  Commission 
to  study  five  aspects  of  population  growth. 
They  are :  1 .  The  probable  course  of  popula- 
tion  growth  Internal  migration,  and  related 
demographic  developments  between  now  and 
the  year  2000;  2.  the  resources  In  the  public 
sector  of  the  economy  that  will  be  required  to 
deal  with  the  anticipated  growth  In  popula- 
tion; 3.  the  ways  In  which  population  growth 
may  affect  the  activities  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  government;  4.  the  Impact  of  popula- 
tion growth  on  environmental  pollution  and 
on  the  depletion  of  natural  resources;  and  5. 
the  various  means  appropriate  to  the  ethical 
values  and  principles  of  the  society  by  which 
our  Nation  can  achieve  a  population  level 
properly  suited  for  Its  environmental,  natural 
resources,  and  other  needs.  Numbers  1 
through  3  are  Included  In  the  Senate-passed 
S.  2701  while  4  and  5  are  new  In  the  clean 
bill.  President  Nixon  has  already  requested  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $1,443,000  to 
Implement  the  Commission's  study  over  a  24- 
month  period.  (Report  No.  47,  page  502). 


COMMUNIST  RULES  FOR 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    CEOKGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  1969  and  look  forward 
to  the  year  ahead.  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  look  back  to  a  document 
captured  by  the  allied  forces  in  May 
1919.  This  document.  "Communist  Rules 
for  Revolution",  now  50  years  old,  should 
cause  all  of  us  to  listen  more  carefully 
and  more  cautiously  to  the  news  events 
we  liear  day-by-day  in  the  local  press 
and  radio. 

This  document,  reprinted  in  PEN — 
Public  Employees  News  of  November 
1969,  follows: 

Communist  Rtiles  for  Revolution 

In  May,  1919,  at  Dusseldorl,  Germany, 
allied  forces  captured  a  very  significant  doc- 
ument: "Communist  Rules  for  Revolution." 
As  vou  read  these  "Rules"  now,  50  years 
later,  keep  in  mind  what  you  are  reading  and 
hearing  everyday  via  news  media: 

A.  Corrupt  the  young;  get  them  away  from 
religion.  Get  them  interested  in  sex.  Make 
them  superficial;    destroy   their   ruggedness. 

B  Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity, 
thereby: 

1.  Get  people's  minds  off  their  government 
by  focusing  their  attention  on  athletics,  sexy 
books  and  plays  and  other  trivialities. 

2  Divide  the  people  into  hostile  groups  by 
(constantly  harping  on  controversial  matters 
of  no  importance. 

3.  Destroy  the  people's  faith  In  their  nat- 
tiral  leaders  by  holding  the  latter  up  to  con- 
tempt, ridicule,  obloquy. 

4  Always  preach  true  democracy,  but  seize 
power  as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  possible. 

5  By  encouraging  government  extrava- 
itance.  destroy  Us  credit,  produce  fear  of  In- 
Oation  with  rising  prices  and  general  discon- 
tent. 
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6.  Promote  unnecessary  strikes  In  vital  In- 
dustries, encourage  civil  disorders  and  foster 
a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
government  toward  such  disorders. 

7.  By  specious  argument  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues,  honesty,  and 
sobriety. 

C.  Catise  the  registration  of  all  firearms  on 
some  pretext  with  a  view  to  confiscating  them 
and  leaving  the  population  helpless. 


BRIDaiNa  THE  GENERATION  GAP 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 
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The  other  side  of  his  retired  life  began 
early  In  1963  when  he  became  active  in  the 
King  Philip  Senior  Citizens  Club.  In  1968 
Mello  and  the  late  Samuel  Clegg  became  the 
official  Senior  Citizen  Club  organizers.  Later 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Florence  Benolt,  the  three 
are  responsible  for  24  of  the  30  clubs  now 
active  m  the  city. 

Back  from  the  annual  senior  citizens  con- 
vention m  Washington,  DC,  MeUo  proudly 
wore  a  large  button  proclaiming  Senior  Power 
•  •  •  something  he  proves  every  day  as  he 
moves  easily  from  one  age  to  the  other, 
equally  at  home  with  both. 

Mello  and  his  wife,  who  Is  also  active  In 
senior  citizens,  reside  In  the  Morgan  Apart- 
ments. 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mrs.  HECKXER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  citizens  of  Pall 
River,  Mass.,  Is  Manuel  Mello.  In  his  ac- 
tive retirement  years,  he  is  making  many 
outstanding  contributions  to  his  church 
and  to  his  community.  Mr.  Mello's  time  Is 
largely  taken  up  with  organizing  senior 
citizen  activities  and  in  teaching  children. 

Recently  the  Fall  River  Herald  News 
paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Manuel 
Mello,  pointing  with  pride  to  his  work 
on  behalf  of  senior  citizens.  He  believes 
in  senior  power,  as  the  newspaper  article 
explains,  and  Is  one  of  three  persons  who 
are  responsible  for  founding  24  of  Fall 
River's  30  active  senior  citizens  clubs. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  remarkable  accom- 
plishment. 

But  he  has  apparently  also  learned  the 
secret  of  how  to  bridge  the  generation 
gap.  Surely,  there  is  a  great  lesson  for  all 
of  us  in  how  he  does  it.  When  teaching 
children,  he  says : 

I  try  to  find  out  what  Interests  them  most 
and  connect  It  all  with  God's  love  for  us. 

Perhaps  there  would  be  a  greater  un- 
derstanding between  the  generations  if 
others  followed  Mr.  Mello's  example? 

Manuel  Mello  is  an  amazing  individual. 
His  wife  is  also  active  in  his  work,  and 
I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  both.  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
the  article: 

Mello  Spans  the  Generation  Gap 

Not  everyone  succumbs  to  the  generation 

gap- 

Manuel  Mello,  whose  average  day  often  In- 
cludes both  senior  citizen  activities  and 
teaching  catechism  classes,  doesn't  even  have 
time  to  worry  about  the  span  of  years  be- 
tween his  friends. 

Retired  since  1958,  MeUo  has  turned  his 
senior  years  Into  vital  years  of  favorable  in- 
fluence on  the  conmiunlty. 

This  busy  life  started  in  1962  when  Rev. 
Msgr.  Anthony  M.  Gomes  asked  Mello  to 
help  with  Saturday  catechism  classes  at  Our 
Lady  of  Angels  Church. 

Pilling  In  at  first  when  needed.  Mello  now 
serves  on  the  pastoral  council  of  the  church, 
supervises  Saturday  catechism  classes  and 
teaches  Wednesday  afternoons. 

"I've  learned  that  the  day  of  the  stern, 
grouchy  teacher  are  gone,"  says  Mello,  who 
teaches  by  connecting  the  lesson  with  some 
current  events  that  the  children  know  about. 

"I  try  to  find  out  what  Interests  them  most 
and  connect  it  all  with  God's  love  for  us,"  he 
said. 

His  methods  mtist  work,  because  all  his 
students  love  this  energetic  man  who  be- 
lieves in  "coming  down  to  their  level." 


SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA— NAMIBIA 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
27  marked  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
almost  unanimous  finding  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly — GA  Resolu- 
tion 2145— that  South  Africa  has  for- 
feited its  right  to  administer  the  inter- 
national territory  of  South-West 
Africa — Namibia . 

December  17  marked  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Mandate  for  South- 
West  Africa  pursuant  to  the  principle 
that  "the  well-being  and  development" 
of  its  people  "form  a  sacred  trust  of 
civilization." 

A  recent  report  in  the  Johannesburg 
Star — weekly  edition,  November  15, 
1969 — raised  the  question  of  what  to 
do  about  that  "sacred  trust",  in  rela- 
tion to  the  territory's  13,000  Bushman 
who  are.  of  all  its  inhabitants,  those 
least,  able  to  "stand  by  themselves  in 
the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modem 
world."  The  wide-ranging  implications 
of  that  question  have  been  reemphasized 
in  a  report  by  Stanley  Uys,  political  cor- 
respondent of  the  Johannesburg  Sunday 
Times,  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  of  December  7,  1969. 

I  insert  both  of  these  articles  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 
New  Pressure  on  Bushmen  to  Settle  Down 

Windhoek. — South  West  African  author- 
ities have  embarked  on  a  vast  resettlement 
scheme  whereby  it  is  hoped  to  lure  groups  of 
the  notoriously  shy  Bushmen  to  'frontier 
po.sts." 

It  Is  hoped  that  they  may  be  persuaded 
to  move  to  their  own  homeland  at  Tsumkwe, 
north-east  of  Grootfonteln. 

The  aim  of  the  scheme  is  to  cut  the  stock 
losses  suffered  by  farmers  in  the  remote 
northern  areas  of  the  territory  as  a  result 
of  thefts  by  groups  of  these  nomadic  hunters. 
It  was  conceived  Jointly  by  members  of 
farmers  associations,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Bantu  Affairs  and  the  South 
African  police  at  a  meeting  held  earlier  this 
vear. 

At  the  posts,  one  of  which  will  be  set  up  at 
Tslntsabls  In  the  Okavango  area,  food, 
tobacco  and  other  supplies  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Bushmen.  Once  their  confidence 
has  been  gained  the  estimated  few  hundred 
groups  distributed  in  an  area  stretching 
about  140  miles  along  the  line  which  marks 
the  boundary  of  the  farming  area  vrtll  be 
persuaded  to  make  their  "big  move." 
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It  is  hop>ed  that  the  Bushmen  will  be  en- 
couraged to  settle  by  making  them  work  to 
pay  for  'he  items  they  purchase  at  the  posts 
In    'hU    way    their    nomadic    Instincts,    'he 
biggest  Qtwtac'.e  In  any   Bushmen  settlement 
plan    will  graduplly  be  blunted 
SotTH-WEST    Africa 
1  By  Stanley  Uysi 
Cape  Town    -   The  Oct    4  deadline  set   by 
the     United     Nations    Security    Council    for 
South  Africa  to  withdraw  its  administration 
from  the  trust  territory  of  South-West  Africa 
has  ccnie  <ind  gone,  and   the  South   African 
government  remains  In  undisturbed  control 
of  the  territory 

South  Africa  has  no  intention  of  handing 
over  .idmlnls'.ratlon  of  South-West  Africa  to 
the  UN  and  in  fact,  Is  drawing  the  territory 
steadJly  deeper  into  its  ;idministraUon  The 
relationship  which  now  exists  between  South 
Africa  iind  South-West  Africa  is  undlslln- 
guishable   in   practice   from    Incorporation 

The  Security  Council  had  resolved  that  If 
South  Africa  lgnore<l  the  Oct  4  ultimatum.  It 
would  meet  immedutelv  to  determine  upon 
eftectlve  measures"  provided  bv  "he  UN  Char- 
ter On  Oct  21  the  United  Nations  Trustee- 
ship Committee,  by  96  votes  to  2  South 
Africa  and  Portugal),  with  6  abstentions 
tAusfr«ha  Botswana.  France  Ivory  Coast, 
Malawi -<»fid  Britain  i  censured  South  Africa 
for  Ignoring  the  deadline,  and  isked  'he 
Security  Council  :o  note  the  deteriorating 
situation"  in  South-West  Africa 

But  this  Is  as  far  aa  the  UN  has  been  able 
to  ^o.  ^hort  of  Invading  South-West  Africa 
or  applying  sanctions  against  south  Africa  — 
measures  which  the  Western  nations,  and 
many  others,  simply  would  not  support 

Through  the  years  In  which  the  S<.iuth- 
West  Africa  Lssue  htis  been  raised  at  '.he 
UN — annually  since  the  fjundlng  of  the 
world  body  in  1946.  in  fact— the  protesting 
members  have  made  no  progress  whatever 
In  persuading  the  South  African  government 
to  relinquish  even  a  fraction  of  Its  control 
over  the  territory 

South  Africa's  obduracy."  -is  It  Is  called, 
has  left  Its  mark  on  'he  prestige  of  the  UN, 
whose  members  have  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves over  whether  they  should  continually 
be  adopting  resolutions  which  they  cannot 
enforce 

In  1962.  I  he  UN  sent  a  mission  to  South- 
West  .Africa,  which  after  a  farcical  tour  ex- 
pressed divided  opinions  In  June  1967  :he 
UN  appointed  an  U-member  council  charged 
with  the  task  of  securing  entry  Into  South- 
West  Africa  amd  administering  It  until  It 
was  ready  :or  independence  The  council 
tried  lo  fly  into  Windhoek  South-West  Afri- 
ca's capital,  m  April.  1368.  bu:  Kot  no  farther 
than  Lusaka.  Zambia,  again  In  rlrcumsuances 
which.  If  anything,  detracted  from  the  UN's 
prestige. 

But  South-West  Africa  still  remains  a  grave 
International  Issue.  A  German  colony  until 
World  War  I.  it  was  entrusted  to  South 
Africa  by  the  I^eague  >f  Nations  to  ad- 
minister under  a  mandate  as  If  It  were  part 
of  South  Africa  with  the  provision  that 
South  Africa  promote  'o  the  utmost  the 
material  and  moral  well-being  and  the  so- 
cial progress  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritory " 

When  the  League  of  Nations  w;is  dissolved, 
and  the  UN  was  founded  in  1946.  an  Inter- 
national trtisteeshlp  system  came  into  exist- 
ence, and  the  former  colonial  powers  were 
asked  to  place  the  remainin'?  colonies  un- 
der this  system  The  UN  would  appoint  ad- 
ministrators, and  through  Its  various  agen- 
cies would  help  the  territories  concerned  to 
develop  as  quickly  oj  pjeslble  toward?  self- 
rule 

But  South  .Africa,  maintaining  that  the 
UN  had  not  Inherited  the  league  ?  power  '  ver 
former  mandates  and  that  Us  obligations  to 
the    international    community    bad    lapsed 
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with  the  league's  dissolution,  refused  to  place 
South-West  Africa  under  international 
trusteeship  It  undertook,  however,  to  ad- 
minister the  territory  In  the  .spirit  of  the 
terms  of  the  original  mandate 

This  decision  was  made  in  1946,  and  every 
year  the  debates  at  the  UN  on  South  Africa's 
attitude  have  become  Increasingly  heated 
Only  Portugal,  which  has  retained  control  of 
the  African  colonies  i>f  Guinea.  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  h.as  cun.slstently  supported  the 
South  African  stand  The  queetlon  has  been 
submitted  to  the  International  Court  I'f 
Justice  several  times,  without  conclusive  re- 
sult 

The  essential  charge  against  South  Africa 
IS  that  It  is  not  administering  the  territory 
in  the  Interests  of  all  .S.>uth-West  .Africa's 
inhabitants  That  the  96.0O0  whites  have  all 
the  political,  economic  .ind  social  rights  and 
prhlleges,  and  that  the  614  000  nonwhltes 
are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  wa- 
ters Only  white  adults,  for  example  have  the 
vote  for  the  territory's  18-inember  i  all-w.hltp  I 
!eglsl*tlve  a&.semb;v  and  lor  the  South  Afri- 
can parliament  in  Cape  Town 

Apartheid  exists  m  all  South-West  Africa's 
hotels,  restaurants,  cinemas  and  public  trans- 
port Residential  areas,  too.  are  segregated: 
The  nonwhltes  of  Windhoek  live  in  a  town- 
ship on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 

Generally.  South  Africa's  apartheid  laws  are 
applied  in  the  'erntorv  .Africans  who  wish 
to  leave  the  Northern  Sector  or  the  Reserves 
m  the  Southern  Sector  are  subject  to  influx- 
control  and  p.iss  laws,  although  these  are 
not  as  strict  .is  similar  1  iws  In  South  .Africa 
In  1962.  .ibout  58  6  per  cent  of  South-West 
.\frlca  consisted  of  whlte-i>wned  farms  i  close 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  territory  Is  desert  and 
a  considerable  area  is  >emldesert  i  ,  26  6  per 
cent  consisted  of  Reserves  for  Africans  and 
colored,  the  rest  bpln>»  the  Walvls  Bay  area 
a  South  Afr;jan-'>Aned  enclave  of  434  square 
miles),  townships,  diamond  areas,  and  game 
.md  i^ature  parks 

In  1963  a  commission  of  inquiry  appointed 
by  the  South  .African  government  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  "homelands"  i  no 
fewer  than  10)  far  the  territory's  non'*hltes, 
along  the  lines  of  the  "bantustans"  in  South 
Africa  Itself,  these  homelands  to  become  ulti- 
mately self-governing 

The  commission  recommended  the  pur- 
chase of  both  government  land  and  white- 
owned  farms,  to  be  added  to  the  Reserves  to 
increase  their  size  from  26  6  per  cent  to 
.i8  7  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Most  of  this  purchasing  now  has  been 
done. 

Kven  so  the  y6.000  whites  still  own  more 
land  than  the  514  000  nonwhltes 

The  .African  R<sserves  are  mainly  areas  of 
sub.sistence  farming  The  charge  against  the 
whites  Is  that  they  are  In  almost  exclusive 
"Dntro!  of  rhe  territiirv's  real  weilth  —  its 
diamonds,  copper,  lead,  zinc.  Ita  rich  fishing 
enterprises. 

South-west  Africa's  economy  Is  much  more 
dependent  on  migratory  labor  than  South 
.\f rice's  This  is  partly  l)e.-ause  the  govern- 
ment IS  anxlaus  to  keep  wnlte  tne  white 
south'  where  the  work  force  Is  needed,  and 
partly  beciuse  of  a  seas'inal  cycle  in  labor 
requirements,  especially  In  the  fishing  Indus- 
try At  any  time  there  may  be  45.000  mlgra- 
t.3ry  liborers  working  away  from  their  homes 
In  the    black  north  " 

Beciuse  of  the  shortage  of  skilled  'Ahite 
labor,  the  Industrial  color  bar  Is  applied 
slightly  less  rigidly  than  in  South  Africa  The 
employers'  approach  is  more  patem  Ulstlc: 
they  prefer  to  provide  meals,  clothes,  accom- 
modation and  recreational  facilities  rather 
than  eive  the  s^ime  value  In  extra  wages 
Nevertheless,  c  vsh  earnings.  low  as  they  are 
h  ive  risen  In  recent  years 

An jther  charge  against  the  S<-.uth  African 
government  is  that  It  has  neglected  the  edu- 
cation of   the  territory's   indigenous   Inhabl- 
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tints  In  1966.  for  exajiiple.  only  11  Africiin^ 
from  South-West  Africa  t<X)k  the  examina- 
tions for  the  equivalent  of  high  school 
graduation  Six  of  them  passed,  and  none 
qualified  tor  university  entrance 

I'he  South  African  government's  answer  t  . 
all  these  charges  Is  that  It  Is  now  provldUu- 
for  the  "separate  development"  of  the  in- 
digenous Inhabitants  through  the  crealloi; 
of  'homelands."  which  will  be  ^isslsted  fi- 
nancially, and  with  white  skills,  to  .idvanc 
toward  lndeF>endence  The  empha-^ls  at  th- 
moment  is  on  the  development  of  Ovani- 
tK>land.  the  "homeland  "  of  the  Ovamb 
Africans  in  the  north,  and  the  biggest  of  all 
the  "homelands  " 

T'he  program  will  take  time  the  Soutli 
.African  g  -vernment  says,  but  it  believes  i: 
is  the  only  possible  way  of  securing  co- 
existence of  the  races  in  South-West  Africa 
Otherwise,  it  says,  there  will  be  race  frlctlo: 
If  the  races  are  Integrated  and  compel 
within  the  same  structure 

But  the  homelands'"  program  has  not  Im- 
pressed afxirtheld  critics  who  see  it  as  .. 
classic  dlv!de-<vnd-rule  stratagem  Thev  ah. 
how  these  mini-homelands"  could  posslbl 
become  economically  \-lable  and  politlcall-. 
independent  Even  OvamboUnd.  the  blgges- 
of  the  "homel  inds  "•  has  only  280  000  Inhabi- 
tants Thereafter,  the  "homelands"  dwindl' 
in  population  dorwn  to  Tswanaland  wl'h  onlv 
11.300  Inhabitants 


ON   POLISH- JEWISH   RELATIONS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    TI-MNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.   December  23.   1969 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Dr.  Ludwig  Krzyzanowski,  profes,sor  o! 
East-Central  European  area  .'Studies  ;t 
New  York  University  prepared  an  excel- 
lent addres.s  on  the  historic  relationship 
of  the  Poles  and  the  JewLsh  people. 

His  remarks  were  delivered  at  tho 
opening  of  a  .'-pecial  exhibit  at  the  Polii-i: 
Mu.seum  in  Chicago,  which  is  operated  b" 
the  PolLsh-Roman  Catholic  Unicn  Thi 
exhibit  depicts  the  horrors  s'jfTered  b' 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  Warsaw  ghett 
upn.sinK. 

I  believe  Dr  RrzYzanow.-^ki  h?s  i^er- 
formed  a  notable  public  service  by  plac- 
ing in  pror>er  perspective  the  historica 
role  which  has  existed  between  the  Pole 
nnd  the  Jewi.^-h  people  who  lived  in  Po- 
l.ind  for  centjr.es  past. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  error  to  judge  the 
historical  relationships  of  the  Polish  and 
the  Jewish  people  on  the  basis  of  severe 
difficulties  the  Jewish  people  now  suffer 
m  a  Poland  dominated  by  a  pro-Sovie" 
regime.  The  denial  of  passports,  the  wan- 
ton prosecution  and  persecution  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  Poland  today  i.s  not  thi 
basis  for  judging  the  attitude  of  Poles  to- 
ward the  Jewish  people  over  the  cen- 
turies. 

I  would  like  to  place  In  the  Record  to- 
day Dr  Orzyzanowskl's  excellent  an- 
alysis of  the  historical  relationship  be- 
tween Polish  and  Jewish  people  for  In- 
deed I  believe  that  Dr.  Krzyanowskl  has 
captured  the  true  spirit  of  this  relation- 
ship. 

Dr.  Krzyzanowskl's  remarks  follow  i 

"It  Is  not  without  a  singular  decree  of  Prov- 
idence that  the  Jewish  people  lived  In  Poland 
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for  centuries,  and  that  their  fate  is  so  clearly 
nuked  with  the  fate  of  the  Polish  nation." 

1  l.ese  are  the  words  of  Poland's  greatest 
poet.  Adam  Mlcklewlcz,  from  his  lecture  at 
the  College  de  France  on  February  21,  1843. 
Five  years  later  during  the  so-called 
■Springtime  of  Nations"  Mlcklewlcz  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  organizing  a  Polish  legion 
to  light  at  the  side  of  the  Italians  for  their 
.ind  Polish  freedom.  For  this  Promethean 
band  of  exiles,  he  composed  a  Set  of  Prin- 
ciples in  which  he  envisaged  the  structure 
ol  t.ie  liberated  Poland. 

Among  the  fifteen  principles  one  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  on  the  occasion  that 
has  brought  us  together. 

To  Israel,  our  elder  brother,  respect, 
brotherhood,  help  on  the  road  to  his  eternal 
a:id  temporal  welfare,  equal  rights  In  every- 
thing "" 

Indeed,  the  Jews  have  coexisted  with  the 
roles  in  one  land  since  the  da-wn  of  recorded 
history.  The  causes  of  the  mass-lmmlgratlon 
of    the    Jews    from    the    West,    continuing 
throughout  the  middle  ages  and  the  modern 
t  ra.  V.  ere  outbreaks  of  persecution  in  central 
Kuropean    cities.    Just   as   In    the   sixteenth 
century.  Poland  was  known  as  a  refuge  of 
heretics.  It  was  also  an  asilium  Judaeorum. 
Two  years  ago  we  celebrated  the  Millen- 
nium  of   Poland's   history   and   nationhood. 
In    1964   our   great   event   was   the   six  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  one  of 
Europe's  oldest  institutions  of  Higher  LiCarn- 
mg-  the  University  of  Cracow.  But  perhaps 
we  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  a  date 
that    falls    between    the    two — namely,    the 
seven-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  promul- 
gation In   1264  by  Duke  Bolesaw  the  Pious 
of  the  Plast  Dynasty  of  the  first  privilege  Is- 
sued to  the   entire  Jewish  community — the 
Statute  of  Kallsz.  By  the  Statute  of  Wlsllca 
m  1334  King  Kazlmlerz  the  Great  confirmed 
the  application  of  the  Statute  of  Kallsz  to 
the  entire  State  and  later  In  1364  to  the  ter- 
ritories which  had  then  become  attached  to 
Poland   The  Statute  of  Kallsz  was  afterwards 
contirm?a  by  almost  all  the  Kings  who  suc- 
ceeded Kazlmlcrz.  and  It  was  generally  known 
as  ttie  General  Privilege  or  the  Jewish  Stat- 
ute to  distinguish  It  from  special  privileges 
crinferrod  by  various  kings  on  particular  Jew- 
ish  c<^mmunltles.   The   last   to   confirm   the 
.T--wl.<;h  Statute  was  the  last  king  of  Poland, 
.Stanlslaw   August   Ponlatowskl,  In   1765.   In 
the  course  of  time,  the  Statute  of  Kallsz  be- 
came part  of  the  '.'olumlna  I,egum.  the  offi- 
cial c  lle-ticn  of  laws  obligatory  In  Poland. 
The  short  time  allotted  to  me  Is  not  con- 
duciv.^  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  provisions 
of  these  statutes.  However,  we  are  entitled 
to  sav  that  the  old  Polish-Lithuanian  com- 
monwealth   manifests    an    unbroken    contl- 
nultv  of   protective   Jewish  legislature   over 
several  centuries.  Of  course,  we  should  not 
close  C'ur  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  application 
of  these  immunities  weis  not  always  exem- 
plary:  but  all  in  all.  the  Jewish  community 
in  Poland  was  able  to  practise  Its  religion, 
and  to  rbserve  its  own  customs  unmolested 
bv  outside  interference. 

The  time  since  the  partitions  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  Is  a  period  of  recurring  efforts 
to  reeain  independence  by  armed  struggle. 
In  all  the  struggles  since  the  time  of  Taduesz 
Koscuisi-k  through  the  January  Insurrec- 
tion t  f  1863.  and  later.  Polish  Jews  did  their 
share,  to  mention  only  the  name  of  Colonel 
Berek  Joselewicz,  who  was  killed  In  action  In 
1809  In  the  Polish  army  of  the  Napoleonic 
Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

During  the  November  Insurrection  of  1830- 
31  the  Jewish  community  set  Eislde  a  day  of 
fasting  terminated  by  prayers  lasting  four 
consecutive  hours;  to  quote  the  document 
In  question:  "Amid  the  chanting  of  the 
psalms,  amid  the  recollections  of  a  loet 
homeland  In  Palestine,  the  Israelites  of  the 
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two  sexes  pray  for  the  salvation  of  their 
second  homeland,  this  Poland  in  which  they 
have  been  living  for  centuries!  How  sweet 
and  consoling  Is  this  spectacle  which  unites 
all  opinions  and  all  religions  when  the  de- 
fense of  the  common  cause  of  the  common 
homeland  is  at  stake." 

There  Is  a  beautiful  poem  by  Mleczyslaw 
Romanovrekl,  the  bard  of  the  JanuEiry.  1863 
Insurrection,  entitled.  "The  Rabbi."  1  regret 
that  I  can  do  no  m^  re  than  to  give  only 
Its  briefest  outline  A  venerable  rabbi  Is  sor- 
rowfully reflecting  on  the  sufferings  of  Po- 
land and  bemoans  the  fate  of  Warsaw,  which 
he  Identifies  with  Jerusalem  A  delegation 
from  Germany  arrives  trying  to  persuade  him 
to  exchange  the  misfortunes  of  Poland  for 
a  peaceful  and  prosperous  life  In  Germany. 
The  rabbi  listens  to  them  and  replies:  "At 
the  Lord's  Judgment  woe  will  befall  trai- 
tors. I  was  born  here.  Serving  Jehovah.  I  shall 
die  here  when  my  brethren  perish."  When 
the  emissaries  expostulate  with  him  that  he 
should  not  reject  the  gifts  their  country 
brings,  and  Ironically  ask  him,  "Who  stands 
at  the  side  of  Poland?"  the  rabbi  simply  an- 
swers. '"The  noblehearted." 

It  Is  only  natural  that  the  part  of  the  Jews 
In  the  development  of  Polish  cultiwe  Is  con- 
siderable and  that  without  tills  contribution, 
that  culture  would  be  so  much  poorer  Again 
we  can  only  mention  a  few  names  Julian 
Tuwlm  win  remain  In  Polish  literature  as 
a  star  of  first  magnitude  Lesmian.  Slonim- 
skl,  Wltlln,  Wazyk.  Jastrun.  will  forever  have 
a  place  In  the  annals  of  Polish  letters.  Polish 
literary  criticism  boasts  of  such  names  as 
Julian  Klaczko,  Wllhelm  Feldman,  Ostafin 
Ortwin.  Jullusz  Kleiner. 

Polish  historiography  owes  much  to  Aske- 
nazy.  Handelsman  and  Jozef  Feldman. 

In  visual  arts  such  names  as  Maurice  Gott- 
lieb, Artur  Szyk.  Zvgmunt  Menkes,  and  a 
long  list  of  others  come  immediately  to  one's 
mind. 

Everybody  Is  of  course  famlllsu-  with  such 
brilliant  names  in  the  performing  arts  as  the 
harpsichordist.  Wanda  Landowska.  the  p:an- 
l.=t.  Artur  Rubensteln.  or  the  great  theatrical 
producer.  Arnold  Schifman. 

Polish  jurisprudence  has  many  outstand- 
ing Jewish  representatives,  as  do  medicine, 
the  sciences,  and  technology.  Many  of  them 
were  active  and  well-known  abroad  However, 
In  most  instances,  they  never  denied  their 
links  with  Poland  and  her  culture. 

The  short  period  of  regained  Independence. 
1918-39,  would  require  extensive  treatment 
to  explain  Uie  vicissitudes  of  the  Polish-Jew- 
ish relationship.  When  the  holocaust  came. 
It  should  be  fairly  stated  that  no  matter  how 
anti-Semitic  some  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion were,  it  was  not  the  Poles  who  slaught- 
ered the  Jews;  and  the  few  who  survived, 
survived  only  because  there  were  Gentiles 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  risk  and  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  defense  of  their  Jewish  breth- 
ren. 

It  Is  not  so  much  the  passivity,  of  which 
the  Poles  were  so  often  accused,  but  rather 
the  indifference  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free 
World  and  of  world  Jewry  which  doomed 
the  heroic  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  In  1943. 
That  the  Polish  Underground  did  what  It 
could  to  assist  the  ghetto  fighters,  and  the 
true  sentiment  of  the  Polish  masses  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  stirring  proclamation  of  the 
Central  Organization  of  Polish  workers.  It 
is  dated  "Warsaw,  April.  1943:  "The  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  are  resisting  the 
Germans  who  are  attempting  to  annihilate 
the  remnants  of  Polish  Jewry.  These  Jewish 
workers — Polish  citizens  of  Jewish  nation- 
ality— are  the  very  marrow  and  soul  of  the 
Jewish  detachments  who  have  raised  an 
armed  resistance  to  the  Hitlerite  criminals. 
To  these  workers  of  Jewish  nationality  who, 
facing  unavoidable  death,  have  decided  to 
die  fighting  rather  than  to  surrender  passive- 
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ly  we  send  our  brotherly  greetings  and  our 
p'r'omlse  that  their  deeds  will  be  remembered 
and  will  become  part  of  the  immortal  legend 
of  Fighting  Poland." 

By  coincidence  or  design,  this  magnificent 
exhibit  illustrating  cne  thousand  years  of 
Polish-Jewish  symbiosis  is  being  opened  on 
May  3rd.  which  until  recently  was  celebrated 
as  Poland's  national  holiday. 

1  vividlv  recall  from  my  youth  that  there 
was  almost  no  observance  of  this  event  with- 
out a  recitation  of  .lankiel's  Concert.  It  is 
strikins,  indeed,  that  Poland's  national  poet. 
.Adam  Mickiewicz,  made  a  Jew,  the  village 
innkeeper,  Jankiel,  the  spokesman  for  Polish 
patriotism.  Playing  his  dulcimer.  Jankiel 
stirringly  evokes  recent  events  of  Polish  his- 
tory Concluding  with  the  triumphant  song 
of  hope.  "Poland  Has  Not  Yet  Perished."  The 
concluding  lines  of  this  famous  passage  in 
the  grnat  epic  Pan  Tadeusz,  In  the  transla- 
tion of  a  Jewish  poet,  Aaron  Kramer,  are  as 
follows: 

".  .  .  Jankiel  now  began  to  play  a  stronger, 
higher  strain; 
he  dropped  the  dlrge-llke  measure,  and  pro- 
claimed with  every  beat 
a  mood  quite  difTerent  from  the  one  of  sor- 
row and  defeat. 
Once  more  his  eyes  surveyed  the  strings;  he 

raised  his  hands  like  one, 
and  brought  down  both  the  hammers  In  tre- 
mendous unison. 
With  such  great  artistry,  such  might,  the 

master  struck  that  chord, 
his  strings  rang  out  like  clarions  of  brass, 

and  from  them  roared 
a  well-known  march,  a  victory-march,  that 
floated  to  the  sky: 
"Our  Poland  has  not  perished  yet.  nor  shall 
she  ever  die! 
Dombrowski  march  to  Poland!"  Then  they 
shouted  all  In  chorus: 
"March  on.  Dombrowski.  lead  the  way!  Our 
land  is  waiting  for  us!"  The  master  sat  quite 
still,   as  though   his   own   song   had   amazed 
him;  he  dropped  his  hammers  on  the  ground, 
stretched   forth   his   arms   and   raised   them; 
down  to  his  shoulder  fell  the  cap  from  off  his 
upturned     head;      majestically     waved     his 
beard;   his  cheeks   grew  strangely  red;    and 
In  his  glance  of  fire  of  youth  appeared  once 
more  to  blaze.  At  last,  ■when  on  Dombrow- 
ski the  musician   turned   his  gaze,   he   tried 
to  cover  up  his  eyes,  but  through  his  fingers 
fell  a  stre.am  of  tears,  that  seemed  to  gush 
from  far  too  deep  a  well.  "O  General!  Our 
land  awaits  thee  many  a  long  year:  long — as 
we  Jews  have  waited  for  Messiah  to  appear: 
the  minstrels  sane  of  thee  among  the  folk  In 
times  eone  bv;    thy  coming  was  announced 
by  a  great  marvel  in  the  s"cy.  Live  and  waqe 
war.  O  thou  our—"    a-s  he  rpoke.  the  master 
sobbed:  -within  the  bosom  of  the  Jew  a  love 
for  Poland  throbbed!  Dombrowski  held  his 
hand  out.  and  his  thanks  were  rich  reward; 
old  Jankiel  bowed,  and  kissed  the  hand  that 
held  his  country's  sword 

Our  ceremony  would  not  be  complete  if 
we  did  not  make  some  mention  of  the  events 
now  oc.:urrlng  In  Poland.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  Is  an  aberration  of  only  a  few  rab- 
ble leaders  "who  for  purposes  of  their  own 
are  tr-ving  to  find  a  scapegoat  or  their  own 
mistakes  or  incompetence.  Nevertheless,  as 
people  of  Polish  antecedents,  we  cannot  help 
but  feel  regret  and  shame.  The  great  con- 
temporary poet,  Kazlmierz  Wlerzynskl.  gave 
apt  expression  to  these  sentiments.  I  will 
give  a  literal  rendering  of  his  short  poem  in 
English. 

"ISRAEL 

"Polish    diplomats,    the    messengers    of    the 
Soviets, 
went  with  their  Moscow  mall-pouches 
to  cast  a  black  baUot  against  Israel; 
to  decree  In  a  star-chamber  court 
Death  In  absentia 
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"Wbere  la  the  Walling  Wall? 
Wher«  misfortune  haa  turned  to  stone  for 

centuries'' 
Where  do  the  Jews  assemble? 
I  want  to  go  there,  stand  aoaong  them. 
Bow  my  head,  I  a  Pole  who  la  ashamed." 


CBW— FORWARD   OR    BACKWARD? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW     YOWC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker,  the 
President's  recent  announcement  that 
he  would  urge  ratification  of  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol  on  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical warfare  was  welcome 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
been  conspicuous  by  its  absence  from  the 
list  of  countries  which  accepted  the  pro- 
tocol's prohibition  of  the  first  use  In  war 
of  asphyxlatlni?,  poisonou.s.  or  other 
sases  and  of  bacteriological  methods  of 
warfare. 

Less  pncouraRmg  Is  an  analysis,  by  the 
National  Action  Research  on  the  Mili- 
tary Industrial  Complex — NARMIC — on 
what  the  President's  message  actually 
means.  NARMIC.  a  .special  project  of 
the  Americeui  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, questions  whether  the  President's 
statement,  and  its  subsequent  interpre- 
tation by  the  Pentagon,  does  not  In  fact 
set  back  our  country  in  the  etTort  toward 
more  elevated  and  humane  standards  of 
conduct  in  war. 

The  NARMIC  report   follows: 
Lrrrtj:  or  No  Chancc  Indicated  in  US    CBW 
.^crrvrriEs 

On  November  ;,'5  President  Nixon  held  a 
press  onfereiK-e  on  cheTilcil  and  biological 
warfare  iCBWi  This  .speech  has  been  pub- 
licized .^s  .1  major  change  in  U  S  policy  and 
a  move  on  the  President  s  part  toward  a  ban 
on  CBW  asents  However,  a  close  analysis 
of  the  President's  speech  reveals  that  it  re- 
quires virtually  no  change  !n  either  our  cur- 
rent use  of  chemical  weapons  In  Vietnam, 
or  our  research,  development  and  produc- 
tion of  these  and  other  CBW  munitions. 

In  speciflc.  the  President  made  the  follow- 
in?  recommendations. 

•'As  to  our  chemic<»l  warfare  program,  the 
ITS  reaffirms  Its  oft-repeated  renunciation 
of  the  rJrjf  'i.se  -jf  lethal  rhemlcal  weapons." 
(emphasis  added) 

This  Is  not  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons: 
It  Is  a  restriction  on  first  use.  However,  even 
this  restriction  does  nut  rover  all  chemical 
weapons;  It  only  covers  the  ones  that  the 
US  15  not  currently  using  The  range  of 
weapons  defined  hy  the  US  as  non-lethal 
Includes  all  ^ases  even  mustard  gas)  except 
the  nerve  gases  GB  and  VX).  Gases  '.ike 
adamsite  DM  i ,  which  is  being  used  in  Viet- 
nam, are  classified  as  "riot  control  agents." 
even  though  the  .\rmy  says  that  DM  is  not 
to  be  used  "in  any  operation  where  deaths 
are  not  acceptable  '  '  Even  the  tear  and 
lung  cases,  which  do  not  IclU  their  victim 
directly,  .ire  used  to  drive  him  into  the 
open  where  he  can  be  killed  by  aircraft  or 
gun  fire-  Yet  they  are  exempted,  .as  non- 
lethal"  weapons.  from  the  President's 
restrictions 

■  First  use"  of  chemical  herbicides  and  de- 
foliants wiu  also  continue,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  used  to  destroy  food  crops  to 
starve  "the  enemy.  "  and  to  destroy  the  Jungle 
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cover  to  improve  kill  ratios  The  substances 
used  for  these  purposes  Include  two  arsenic 
compounds  and  2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T^the  latt«r 
banned  in  the  US  following  a  study  which 
showed  malformations  and  birth  defects  In 
all  of  the  Utters  of  the  test  mice  administered 
the  chemical  during  pregnancy  The  study 
followed  reports  in  Saigon  newspapters  of 
high  rates  of  birth  defects  in  the  Vietnamese 
countryside  ' 

The     first   use"  of  such  chemical   warfare 

munitions  as  napalm  and  white  phosphorus, 

claasined  as  Incendiaries,  will  al.so  continue* 

Extends  this  renunciation  to  the  first  use 

f'f  incapacitating  chemicals  " 

The  only  CW  munition  classified  by  the 
Army  as  "Incapacitating"  is  BZ.  a  psycho- 
chemical  similar  to  I.SD  The  Pentagon  has 
admitted  that  BZ  Is  terribly  expensive  I  at  120 
a  pound.  It  takes  10  tons  to  knock  out  a  bat- 
taMon'  I,  and  It  .seems,  from  trial  xiaea  In 
Vietnam,  that  the  gas  has  been  found  to  be 
unreliable  The  French  newspaper  L'Express 
reported  a  use  of  BZ  by  the  US  Army's  1st 
Cavalry  i  Airmobile).  March  14.  1968.  In  the 
Vietnamese  town  of  Bongson  •  The  problem 
with  BZ  Is  that  It  affects  each  person  dlf- 
ferenllv  While  it  makes  some  people  passive, 
"thers  rnav  act  violently  Irrational  So  we 
are  faced  with  a  situation  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent plans  to  extend  'he  no-llrst-use  ban  to 
ft  weapon  which  we  have  reported  u.sed  first 
and  found  to  be  Ineffective 

Consonant  with  these  decisions,  the  ad- 
ministration win  submit  to  'he  Senate,  for 
its  advice  and  con.sent  to  ratification,  the 
Geneva  Protocol  L.f  1925  which  prohibits  the 
first  use  in  war  of  asphvxiatlng.  poisonous 
or  other  ga^en  and  of  bacteriological  meth- 
ods of  warfare'"    i  emphasis  added) 

This  treaty,  which  was  never  ratified  bv 
the  Senate  largely  due  to  pressure  from  the 
chemical  Industry  the  American  I.eglon.  and 
'he  Army  Chemical  Corps,  provides  a  ban  on 
nrst-use-in-war.  but  does  not  prohibit  re- 
search, development,  production  or  stockpil- 
ing of  CBW  munltloris 

In  addition,  the  Nixon  Administration  does 
not  consider  tear  gases  and  herbicides  to  be 
covered  by  the  Protcx-ol.  even  though  two- 
thirds  of  the  siitnatory  nations  (Including 
Britain  France  and  the  USSR  i  have  offl- 
i-lally  interpreted  the  ban  on  "other  gases" 
as  Inclusive  of  such  weapons'  Thus,  our 
ratification  of  the  Protocol,  If  we  Impose 
'hese  limitations  'a-iu  serve  to  weaken  the 
ban  while  not  affecting  our  curernt  chemical 
warfare  pmRram  In  Vietnam 

Biological  weapons  have  massive  unpre- 
dictable and  potentially  uncontrollable  con- 
sequences They  may  produce  global  epidem- 
ics and  Impair  the  health  of  future  gen- 
erations I  have  therefore  decided  that: 
The  US.  shall  renounce  the  use  of  lethal 
biological  agents  ajid  weapons,  and  all  other 
methods  of  blolo^cal  warfare."  (emphasis 
added) 

This  statement  sounds  sweepinK  Indeed. 
at  hrst  reading  However.  hloloRical  weapons 
constitute  le.ss  than  10"  <if  the  US  arsenal 
of  CBW  (the  rest  being  chemical  i  Further- 
more, at  least  part  "f  'his  BW  arsenal  will 
not  be  covered  In  the  ban  because  of  a  re- 
defining of  biological  toxins  which  was  one 
result  of  U  Thant  s  rep.irt  fo  the  U  N  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  July  10t?9  That  report,  com- 
piled by  chemical  warfare  experts  from  all 
over  the  world  reclassified  'he  non-reproduc- 
tive toxins,  which  are  pri>duced  by  living 
organisms,  as  chemical,  rather  than  biolog- 
ical,  warfare  agents  " 

It  was  dl.scovered  that  the  first  chapter  of 
the  U  N  report,  which  included  the  changed 
definition,  was  written  by  a  team  headed  by 
Dr  Ivan  Bennett  Director  of  the  New  York 
University  Medical  Center  He  Is  also  Re- 
.search  Contract  Director  of  the  Army  Chemi- 
cal Corps  and  an  advisor  to  the  Army  on 
epidemiology  and  pathology*  His  staff  In- 
cluded three  Pentagon  officials,  and  the  first 
draft   of   Bennett's   chapter  was   written   by 
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the  Army's  CBW  experts,  according  to  Rep- 
resentative Richard  McCarthy,  Democrat  of 
New  York  ' 

In  a  telephone  conversation  with  Dr.  Ben- 
nett, he  reported  that  his  staff,  even  while 
In  Creneva  working  on  negotiations  of  the 
final  draft,  were  in  telephone  contact  with 
the  Pentagon  "every  day  "  However,  he 
stressed  that  his  participation  In  the  report 
was  that  of  a  private  scientist,  and  thus  he 
could  not  speak  for  the  Pentagon  as  to 
whether  they  accepted  the  new  definition  ■■ 

Dr.  Benjamin  L  Harris.  Deputy  Assistant 
Director  of  Chemical  Technology  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
was  then  contacted  about  the  new  definition. 
He  acknowledged  that  until  quite  recently 
the  military  definition  of  biological  warfare" 
was  the  "employment  of  living  organisms, 
foiic  biologtcal  products,  and  plant  growtli 
regulators  to  produce  death  or  casualties  In 
man,  animals  or  plants;  or  defense  against 
such  actions  "  ■'  However,  he  said,  now  that 
the  UN.  committee  of  "International  eirperts" 
had  decided  on  this  new,  clear  definition,  "irc 
certainly  subscribe  to  it"  (emphasis  added) 

He  was  then  asked  specifically  whether 
the  stockpile  of  20.000  Botulinum  bullets  at 
Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  (revealed  In  recent  pre.ss 
reports)  ■'  would  be  destroyed  Dr.  Harrl- 
answered :  "What  we  have  and  where  we  have 
It  is  still  classified  "  " 

Botulinum  is  the  deadly  toxin  given  off  by 
Botulism  bacteria  Such  dead  toxins,  unlike 
live  r;e.-ms.  would  not  set  off  epidemics  that 
mlgl  •  .-.pread  beyond  the  'hostile  territory" 
nor  would  they  produce  the  "massive,  unpre- 
dictable und  potentially  uncontrollable  con- 
sequences" which  the  President  cited  as  the 
drawbacks  to  the  employment  of  germ  war- 
fare weapons 

Thus,  far  from  being  banned,  as  the  Presi- 
dent Implied  the  use  of  germs  In  warfare 
has  merely  been  refined  We  now  produce  .i 
"chemical'  agent  extracted  from  live  germ 
to  induce  the  disease  directly.  This  allows 
us  to  apply  the  disease  to  selected  targets 
rather  than  to  rely  on  random  Infection 
Botulinum  bullets,  then,  could  be  effective 
assassination  or  counterlnsurgency  weapons 
which  would  need  only  to  nick  their  rtctlms 
to  produce  death  by  Botulism,  the  disease  in- 
duced by  the  powerful  toxin."" 

The  President  has  renounced  the  mlUtarilv 
unreliable  part  of  the  US.  biological  arsena!. 
and  has  reclassified  the  useful  part  as  "chem- 
ical substances" 

"The  US.  win  confine  Its  biological  re- 
search to  defensive  measures  fuch  as  im- 
munl;ratlon  and  safety  measures."  (empha.sis 
added) 

This  statement  provides  a  wide-open  loop- 
hole for  blologrlcal  research  and  development 
iRa-Di  It  practically  negates  the  Presi- 
dent's biological  warfare  renunciation,  at 
least  in  respect  to  its  Impact  on  our  current 
activities,  since  It  has  been  traditional  t  i 
define  biological  research  and  development 
as    defensive  " 

For  example,  the  day  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  speech.  -Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
I.aird  told  Senator  Charles  Mathlas.  Jr  i  R- 
Md.i  that  "there  will  be  no  major  Impact  on 
the  basic  research  In  defense  systems  and 
safety  "  being  conducted  at  Fort  Detrlck.  Md  . 
the  nations  l)iologlcal  warfare  research  and 
development  center  i  Among  the  diseases  In- 
volved in  the  work  at  Detrlck  are  pneumoni- 
plague  tularemia,  brucellosis,  anthrax,  en- 
cephalitis, glanders.  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever,  undulant  fever,  psittacosis,  cholera, 
botulism  and  coccidioidomycosis.)  '»  In  fact, 
the  Deputy  Commanding  Officer  at  Fort 
Detrlck.  Colonel  Luclen  Wlnegar.  "said  it 
wou'd  be  fair  to  assume'  that  Detrlck  will 
continue  to  produce  dangerous  organisms 
that  could  be  used  offensively,  since  any  de- 
fense against  biological  weapons  Involves  the 
production  of  harmful  agents  that  are  po- 
tentially  available   to  an  enemy"  '• 

As  "defense"  Involves  producing  "offen- 
sive"   di.<-eases,    so    "offense"    Involves    "de- 
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fenslve"  inoculation  of  one's  own  troops. 
Thus  the  lines  between  defense  and  offense 
are  blurred  to  the  degree  that  the  distinc- 
tion becomes  meaningless.  It  would  seem  that 
Rep.  Richard  McCarthy's  statement  made  at 
Tufts  University  on  September  15,  1969, 
would  sUll  hold  true  even  after  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.  McCarthy  said:  "there  Is  very 
little  of  a  defensive  nature  in  our  biological 
warfare  program. 

"We  do  not  have  any  defense  for  our 
clylllan  population  Eigalnst  a  germ  attack. 
We  do  not  even  have  an  effective  warning 
system  agsUnst  attack  with  biological  agents. 
.  Even  our  armed  forces  have  no  effective 
means  of  protection  against  biological  war- 
fare. .  .  .  We  can  conclude  from  the  lack  of 
n  defense  that  our  germ  warfare  policy  Is  one 
that  would  defend  against  biological  war- 
fare by  the  threat  of  a  biological  attack  In 
retaliation."  " 

Finally,  we  come  to  a  point  In  the  Pres- 
ident's speech  which  suggests  a  small  change 
In  our  actual  activities,  rather  than  merely 
a  change  In  our  rhetoric. 

"The  DOD  has  been  asked  to  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  disposal  of  existing 
i,tock  of  bacteriological  weapons." 

Here  the  President,  while  not  ordering  any 
.-peclflc  action  has  asked  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  recommendations  about 
possible  actions.  It  is  hard  to  tell  how  this 
will  affect  our  biological  warfare  facilities. 
Fort  Detrlck  (the  largest  BW  center,  which 
had  a  1969  budget  of  $421.5  mllUon  »*)  claims 
that  It  does  not  stockpile  weapons,"'  but 
maintains  only  "limited  compyonents  for 
biological  testing."  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  In 
Arkansas  (which  has  273  refrigerated  "Igloos" 
:or  storage,  and  biological  production  fa- 
cilities to  mass-produce  its  biological  agents 
If  they  are  needed)  -"  may  have  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  activities  cut  back,  but  the  Base 
Commander.  Colonel  Clyde  L.  Friar,  says: 
"We  have  no  plans  at  this  time.  .  .  It  will 
be  Laird's  job  and  that  of  the  DOD  to  come 
up  v^lth  the  procedures."  ■'  If  this  tiase  does 
give  up  storage  of  germs  for  biological  war- 
fare. It  would  still  retain  Its  stock  of  chemical 
and  nerve  gas  weapons.  Its  stocks  of  bacteria- 
produced  "toxins,"  its  production  facilities 
for  incendiaries  and  Its  "defensive"  biological 
research  and  development 

The  Army's  largest  testing  area,  the  Dug-, 
way  Proving  Grounds  In  Utah,  apparently 
will  not  be  affected.  In  fact,  the  President 
-said  nothing  at  all  about  the  halUng  of  open- 
air  testing  such  as  the  kind  that  killed  6000 
sheep  outside  of  Dugway  last  year. 

While  little  change  Is  Indicated  In  these 
three  leading  U.S.  CBW  Installations,  there 
have  been  reports  of  cuts  In  CBW  staffs  In 
-some  areas."  Such  reports,  however,  should 
be  carefully  scrutinized  In  light  of  Indica- 
tions by  White  House  spokesmen  that  "as 
much  as  possible,  this  | defensive]  research 
will  be  shifted  from  the  Defense  Department 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare."  -'  Senator  Charles  Mathlas,  in  re- 
porting on  his  Interview  with  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  on  the  day  of  the  President's 
speech,  also  indicated  a  trend  in  this  direc- 
tion." A  shift  of  CBW  research  to  such 
agencies  as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
would  be  a  deceptive  victory  Indeed  for  CBW 
critics. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  President's  speech 
was  not,  then,  to  indicate  a  major  change 
In  U.S.  CBW  activities,  what  was  Its  purpose? 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  President's 
speech  was  deUvered  at  a  time  when  the 
Song  My  revelations  had  generated  an  In- 
ternational atmosphere  of  antl-Amerlcan 
feeling.  The  speech  produced  the  expected 
wave  of  congratulation  from  European 
capitals. 

The  speech  also  came  at  a  time  when  the 
big  powers  were  becoming  Increasingly  fear- 
ful of  the  proliferation  of  relatively  cheap 
CBW  munitions  among  the  smaller  nations 
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of  the  world,  as  Indicated  by  the  final  ratifi- 
cation of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty  by  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  the  previous 
day. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important,  the  state- 
ment came  within  one  day  of  the  publication 
of  Representative  McCarthy's  book.  The  Ulti- 
mate Folly:  War  by  Pestilence,  Asphyxiation, 
and  Defoliation  (Knopf,  1969),  a  high  point 
In  the  anU-CBW  movement. 

Further,  It  came  the  day  of  the  release  of 
stlU  another  Congressional  Investigation 
which  scrutinized  U.S.  CBW  activities.* 

Thus,  while  the  President's  minor  restric- 
tions may  help  the  world  to  breathe  a  micro- 
scopic degree  easier,  the  overall  effects  of  the 
speech  may  be  the  oppKJslte.  The  President's 
speech  may  have  served  to  disarm  the  Presi- 
dent's critics  more  than  to  disarm  the  U.S. 
CBW  capacity. 

(Written  by  Arthur  Kanegls,  NARMIC  Re- 
search Assistant.) 
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MARYLAND  MARINE  KILLED  IN 
■VIET  ACTION 


HON.  aARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc  Charles  R.  Pittinger,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  •was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  honor  his  memory 
by  including  the  foUowing  article  m  the 
Record  : 
PrrrmcER    Kjlled    in    Viet    Action — Shell 

FRAGMENTS     FATAL     TO      MARINE     ON     NiGHT 

Dtnrr 

A  young  marine  from  Thurmont,  Md..  "was 
killed  Monday  after  being  in  Vietnam  for 
seven  weeks,  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Pfc.  Charles  R.  Pittinger.  21.  was  killed  by 
enemy  missile  fragments  while  at  a  night 
defensive  postlon  in  Quang  Nam  province,  his 
father  Charles  E.  Pittinger  said  yesterday. 

THURMONT    HIGH    GRADUATE 

Private  Pittinger  graduated  from  Thur- 
mont High  School  in  1967,  and  worked  at  a 
gas  station  until  he  was  drafted  In  April. 

His  father  said  yesterday  that  the  youth 
went  to  Baltimore  for   his  Army  induction. 
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but  ihat  a  Marine  Corps  recrvilter  at  the  In- 
duction center  selected  him  for  that  service 
Inateart 

After  training  at  Parrls  Island.  S  C  .  Camp 
I.*]e'.ine.  NC  and  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif, 
he  was  --ent  to  Vietnam,  his  father  said 

Besides  his  pa-enta.  Private  Plttlnger  Is 
survived  by  two  sisters.  Mr  Patricia  Stam- 
bavigh  of  Port  Huachuca,  Ariz  .  and  Miss  Ann 
Marie  Plttini<er.  of  Thurmont:  and  two 
brothers.  John  Plttlnger  and  Larry  Plttlnger. 
both  (  f  Thurmont 


THE  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATIONS CITATION  AWARD 
FOR    1969 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueaday,   December  23.   1969 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
recent'y  my  privilege  to  attend  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Voca- 
ti  5nal  Association  in  Boston  to  accept 
th^ir  hwhest  decoration,  the  Citation 
Award  for  Contributions  to  Vocational 
Education  in  1969. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  tremendously 
moved  by  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me 
and  ,im  most  ;:ratel"ul  to  the  officers  and 
deletiates  if  the  Amen.-an  Vocational 
A.ssociation  for  this  distinction. 

The  AVA  has  been  a  formidable  f::rce 
in  the  development  of  an  effective  voca- 
tional education  proi,'ram  m  this  Nation 

Its  executive  director,  Lowell  Burkett. 
and  all  of  his  aides,  as  well  as  the  officers 
who  change  even,'  year,  riave  been  of 
emrmous  heln  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ;n  draftins  meaningful 
legislation  which  today  brin^js  almost 
one-half  billion  dollars  of  Federal  aid  tD 
the  State  departments  of  vocational  edu- 
cation throughout  the  Nation. 

The  dedi-ation  of  the  AVA  and  its 
m'-mbership  to  the  highest  Ideals  of  qual- 
ity education  brines  all  of  us  closer  to 
the  day  when  every  American  child  will 
graduate  from  high  school  with  a  mar- 
ketable s.icil!. 

The  convention  was  attended  by  more 
than  6.500  delegates  from  al!  over  the 
country  and  one  could  not  help  but  be 
imprc-ssed  by  the  iiuh  levl  -f  confer- 
ences and  exhibits  which  marked  this 
very  .mportant  assembly. 

Amjn.;  the  exhibits  at  the  convention 
at  rho  back  of  the  auditorium  where  the 
awards  were  presented  were  a  number 
of  educational  exhibits  including  one 
which  was  .^^et  up  and  manned  coopera- 
tively by  member  of  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  and  Di- 
vision of  C:>mprehensive  and  Vocational 
Research  of  the  U  S.  Office  of  Education 

I  Wis  tremendously  impressed  by  this 
exhibit  which  illustrated  more  than  50 
ond  products  of  vocational  education  re- 
search efforts  supported  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

Dr  Philip  R.  Teske,  acting  chief  of 
the  Instructional  Materials  and  Prac- 
tices Branch.  Division  of  Comprehensive 
and  Vocational  Education  Research  in 
the  National  Center  for  Educational  Re- 
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search  Development — an  agency  of  the 
USOE — gave  an  excellent  description  at 
the  AVA  convention  of  a  number  of  fas- 
cinatine  .•studies  In  education  included  m 
the  exhibit. 

I  shall  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  include  in  the  Record  today  a  copy  of 
Dr  Teske  s  excellent  remarks  Indeed. 
Mr  Ftobert  Pruitt.  ^-hief  of  the  Division 
of  Comprehensive  and  Vocational  Re- 
search, can  be  rightfully  proud  to  have 
In  his  department  men  of  Dr.  Teske's 
stature  Dr  Teske's  speech  reflects  the 
high  standards  that  Mr.  Pruitt  has  es- 
tablished for  his  agency 

The  remarks  by  Dr.  Teske  follow: 

IX)OKI.NC   .^HEAD    IS    iNSTRtTrTIONAL   MATERIALS 

Devixopmbnt  i.v   Vocational  EoncATiON 
(By  Dr    Philip  R   Teske i 

Mr  Chairman  and  Instructional  Materials 
Speclallsus.  I  am  pleased  to  have  thl.s  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  such  a  distinguished 
group  of  vocational  educators,  and  to  share 
with  you  some  thoughts  on  current  and  fu- 
ture developments  In  the  area  of  curricula 
iind  liistructl(jn.il  m;iterlals. 

Before  proceeding  to  my  assignment  for 
today,  I  want  to  t.ilce  this  opptortunlty  to 
Invite  each  of  you  to  visit  our  Division  ex- 
hibit on  the  main  floor  of  the  War  Memorial 
Auditorium  Sever.*l  of  the  Instructional  ma- 
terials and  other  activities  I  .-^hall  refer  to  In 
my  presentation  .are  on  display  In  our  ex- 
hibit 

I  also  want  "o  talce  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  eroup  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Vocational  In.^tructlonal  .Materials  Sec- 
tion within  the  .AVA  ir»?anlzallon  Indl- 
■"^Iduals  involved  In  the  prepar.itlon.  produc- 
tion, fleld-testlnsc  and  adoption  of  in-struc- 
tlonal  materials  need  to  become  better 
acquainted  and  to  exchange  Information 
leading  to  more  relevant.  f|uallty.  efficient 
vocational  education.  \1M  should  and  will 
provide  that  opi>ortunlty. 

I  do  not  possess  a  crvstal  ball  Into  which 
I  can  peer  and  predict  with  acceptable  prob- 
ability of  success  the  future  In  the  develop- 
ment of  curricula  and  instructional  ma- 
terials, including  training  ,^.lds.  devices  and 
equipment  It  Is  said  history  gives  us  clues 
to  the  future  Today.  I  want  to  share  with  you 
some  '.f  the  U  S  O  E -.supported  research  and 
development  activities  recently  completed  or 
still  underway  which,  .is  hls'.i  ry,  will  perhaps 
provide  clues  to  the  future  in  Instructional 
materials  development 

Now  then,  when  I  think  of  Instructional 
materials.  I  think  of  Instructional  systems — 
systems  which,  for  purposes  of  our  discussion 
here,  consists  of  four  sub-systems  il)  the 
specification  of  the  desired  end-products  of 
the  total  system;  i2)  the  curriculum,  courses 
of  study,  units  of  Instruction,  etc  and  the 
companion  Instructor  handbtxjks  and  stu- 
dent study  materials.  i3)  the  training  aids. 
devices  and  equipment— the  hardware  and 
software — that  are  Intended  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  teachlna- 
learnlng  processes:  and  i4)  the  student  eval- 
uation performance  procedures  and  or  de- 
vices necessary  to  as.sess  whether  or  not  the 
specified  end-product  has  In  fact,  been  pro- 
duced. 

Sp'-cHcation  of  the  Driired  Fnd-Produrt 
of  the  Syttem  The  current  lltera'ure  con- 
tains many  reference;  to  behavioral  objec- 
tives, performance  objectives,  desired  student 
outcomes.  Instrtictional  objectives,  etc  The 
key  point  here  Is  that  we  specify  as  precisely 
a-s  p  issible  the  desired  end-products  of  the 
system  These  specifications  should  be  spelled 
out  so  that  we  can  .T&.ess  whether  or  not 
the  specifications  have  been  met  ThLs  Is  the 
'  quality-control"  aspect  of  the  system.  The 
work    of    Popliani,   Tuckman.    Morrison    and 
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Crawford  Illustrate  some  of  the  work  under- 
way in  specifying  end-products  of  the  system. 
Dr  Bruce  Tuckman  at  Rutgers  Is  developing 
a  schema  for  classifying  educational  objec- 
tives In  vocational  education  toward  the  lu- 
luro  development  of  a  concept-orlenied  cur- 
riculum. Dr,  James  Popham  at  UCLA  is 
developing  a  bank  or  pool  of  behavioral  ob- 
jectives, organized  by  discipline  and  grade 
level,  from  which  schools  and  teachers  may 
order  sets  of  obJectUes  for  use  in  guldlna: 
their  curriculum  improvement  efforts.  Dr 
Ed  Morrison  at  the  Ohio  State  Leadership 
Development  Center  is  developing  perform- 
ance goals  or  objectives  for  a  new  Office  and 
Business  Education  instructional  system.  Dr 
Lucy  Crawford,  while  at  VPI.  developed  a  set 
of  performance  objectives  in  the  distributive 
education  area. 

The  concern  being  given  to  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  desired  end-products  is  a  major 
breakthrough  In  Improving  education.  The 
Armed  Forces  have  used  such  quality  con- 
trol specifications  in  their  training  programs 
for  nearly  twenty  years  I  personally  am 
pleased  to  see  this  concept  being  applied  In 
our  civilian  educational  Institutions. 

CURRICULfM     GUIDES.     COURSES    OT    STUDY,    AND 
RELATED    INSTRUCTOR    AND    STUDENT    MATERIALS 

Vocational  educators,  and  instructUna: 
materials  specialists  in  particular,  are  dem- 
onstrating exceptional  leadership  in  devel- 
oping viable  curricula,  instructor  handbooks 
and  student  study  materials.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  you  are  really  aware  of  the  contri- 
butions you  are  making  Let  me  cite  a  few 
projects  that  are  making  a  real  impact  on 
vocational  education  and  on  general  educa- 
tion. 

Drs  Lux  and  Ray  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity are  developing  a  two-year  articulated 
program  of  study  for  Industrial  arts  In  the 
Junior  high  school  Al  the  present  time  the 
•construction"  and  'manufacturing'  por- 
tions are  undergoing  field  testing  and  evalu- 
ation. 

Drs  Plug  and  Face  at  Stout  State  Univer- 
sity are  working  on  an  '.American  Industries  ' 
curriculum  designed  to  provide  a  transition 
between  general  and  vocational  education. 
The  field  testing  and  evaluation  of  the  cur- 
riculum guides  and  materials  developed  in 
this  project  Is  nearing  completlcn. 

The  experimental  Junior  high  school  course 
la  occupational  opportunities  and  labor  mar- 
ket processes  developed  by  Drs.  Bob  D.ircy 
and  Phil  Powell  at  the  Ohio  Umverslty, 
Athens  has  been  a  significant  contribution 
t )  vocational  education.  Student  study  mate- 
rials and  teacher  guides  are  available  for  the 
73  unit,  one  semester  course  During  1968- 
69.  the  course  was  adapted  iuid  offered  fall 
and  spring  semester  to  over  4000  ninth  grade 
students  in  13  schools  via  the  Arkansas  ETV 
network.  At  the  present  time  approximately 
6000  students  in  60  schools  in  35  school  sys- 
tems in  ArkaiLsa-s  are  enrolled  in  the  course 
via  the  ETV  network.  Schools  In  at  least  three 
other  states  are  offering  the  course  this  year. 

Dr  David  McClay,  Dr.  Richard  Stlnson  and 
others  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Agricultural  Education  Department  are  de- 
veloping an  instructional  program  and  ma- 
terials in  the  vocational  ornamental  horti- 
culture area.  .Approximately  1300  copies  of 
the  teachers  manuals  and  over  5000  copies 
of  the  student  manuals  in  retail  flower  shop 
operations,  turfijrass  maintenance  and  estab- 
lisJiment,  landscape  deslen,  and  landscape 
maintenance  and  establishment  have  already 
been  distributed,  including  80  copies  of  the 
Retail  Flower  Shop  Operations  student  text 
ordered  by  a  school  in  London,  England. 

Personnel  cf  the  five  state  departments  of 
education  and  14  local  schools  in  the  Western 
States  Small  Schools  Project  are  well-along 
in  the  development  of  an  Integrated,  career- 
development    curriculum    for    use    in    small 
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high  schools  la  rural  areas.  The  curriculum 
Is  being  designed  to  be  relevant  for  the  stu- 
dent who  remains  In  the  area  and  the  student 
who  nugrates  out  of  the  rural  environment. 

Ed  Henderson,  AAAE/VA  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  tells  me  over  20.000  copies  of 
the  recently  develop>ed  Small  Gob  Engines 
volumes  have  already  been  purchased  by 
school  systems  across  the  Nation. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  is  underway  in  devel- 
oping curricula  and  Instructional  materials 
for  use  at  the  poet-high  school  technician 
training  level.  Again,  let  me  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples. Tne  recently  completed  two-year 
electromechanical  technology  currlculimi  de- 
veloped by  tne  Ward  Teclinlcal  Institute  Is 
now  in  use  in  15  Junior  colleges,  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

Tiie  Portland  Cement  Association  ha«  com- 
pleted the  preliminary  design  of  a  two-year 
p)06t-hlgh  school  curriculum  to  train  persons 
for  technician-level  openings  In  the  cement 
and  concrete  industries.  The  curriculum  and 
allied  materials  are  now  being  field  tested 
in  6  Institutions  across  the  Nation. 

Mel  Barlow  and  his  staff  at  UCLA  are  mak- 
ing excellent  progress  In  developing  curricula 
and  instructional  materials  in  the  Allied 
Occtipations  area. 

Approximately  20,000  copies  of  the  "Guide 
For  Planning  Health  Occupations  Programs 
deN eloped  by  the  N.  Health  Council  and 
AAJC  have  been  distributed  across  the  Na- 
tion The  "feedback"  we  are  getting  suggests 
this  Program  Planning  Guide  is  most  helpful 
to  institutions  planning  and  or  upgrading 
such  programs. 

U  S  Office  of  Education  supported  curricu- 
lum development  efforts  are  underway  In  the 
Bio-Medlcal  Equipment,  Nuclear-Medical, 
and  other  newer  areas. 

May  I  also  note  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
project  undenvay  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  to  train  captains,  first  mates  and  en- 
gineers for  t.ie  commercial  fishing  fleet.  Here 
is  an  "Old  occupations"  area  In  which  we  are 
establishing  and  up-grading  a  formal  train- 
ing proi^ram  at  the  technician  level. 

TRAINING    AIDS.    DEVICES,    AND    EQUIPMENT 
SUBSYSTEMS 

As  I  noted  earlier,  we  must  have  the  hard- 
ware and  software  which  will  increase  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching-earning 
processes. 

Warren  Gibbons  and  Paul  Lahner  at 
SUNY,  Buffalo  are  working  in  the  career  de- 
velopment area.  An  expected  end-product  of 
this  project  Is  a  computerized  game  and  as- 
sociated curriculum  units  on  vocational  de- 
cision-making by  high  school  students.  Other 
■gaming  technique"  activities  are  underway. 

The  General  Programmed  Teaching  Corp., 
al  Palo  Alto,  California  has  prepared  a  pro- 
grammed course  for  group  instruction  of 
secondary  teachers  and  administrators  In 
the  various  techniques  of  Instructional  tech- 
nology. The  programmed  workshop  of  18-20 
hours  has  student  workbooks,  film  strips, 
audiotapes,  unit  tests  and  a  monitor's 
manual. 

The  Aerospace  Education  Foundation  con- 
ducted an  evaluation  of  three  USAF  Instruc- 
tional systems  for  use  In  civilian  institutions. 
Materials  from  the  standard  USAF  Aviation 
Mechanics,  electronics  technology,  and  medi- 
cal technology  training  programs  were  tested 
In  5  schools  In  Utah.  The  preliminary  data 
Indicates  more  than  90%  of  these  unmodified 
USAF  materials  are  highly  effective  when 
used  in  civilian  schools. 

Drs.  Brandon  and  Mitzel  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  are  continuing  their 
investigations  on  computer-assisted  Instruc- 
tion In  technical  education.  To  date,  78 
course  segments  In  technical  mathematics, 
communications  skills  and  engineering  scl- 
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ence  hav6  been  developed.  More  tlian  1000 
slides  are  Involved  in  these  segments. 

A  study  ol  the  efficacy  of  a  home  economics 
curriculum  designed  to  prepare  girls — and 
boys — for  the  dual  roles  of  homemaker-wage 
earner  Is  being  carried  out  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Purdue  University,  and  Ohio  State 
University.  The  curriculum  guide  which  Is 
a  product  of  this  study  has  broad  applica- 
bility. It  will  be  made  avaUiable  nationally 
through  the  State  departments  of  education. 

Swanson  and  Persons  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  are  continuing  their  studies  to 
refine  and  Improve  farm  record  keeping  and 
analysis  in  which  extensive  use  Is  made  of 
the  computer's  capabilities.  In  recent  corre- 
spondence, I  was  advised  their  system,  still 
under  test,  has  already  been  adopted  In  four 
other  states. 

At  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  we  are  testing 
out  Individualized  multi-media  instructional 
models  In  the  areas  of  leadership  develop- 
ment, freshman  economics  and  freshman 
science.  The  preliminary  data  suggests  the 
three  models  are  both  effective  and  efficient. 

STUDENT   EVALUATION 

Some  work  is  being  done  In  the  devel- 
opment of  standardized  tests  In  vocational- 
technical  education.  I  refer,  for  example,  to 
the  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  Baldwin  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  lUinnls  who  has  de, 'eloped  achieve- 
ment tests  In  7  technical  areai;  such  as  auto- 
motive mechanics,  electrical  rep>alrs.  Radio 
and  TV  repairs,  etc. 

From  the  above,  I  trust  you  realize  a  great 
deal  of  effort  is  underway  in  the  development 
and  Improvement  of  instructional  materials. 
I  encourage  you  to  pursue  your  work  in  this 
vital  area  of  vocational  education.  Thank  you 
for  inviting  me  to  appear  on  your  program. 
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SPORTS  AND  SUBSCRIPTION 
TELEVISION 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record,  so  that  all  Members 
of  Congress  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  it,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bowie 
Kuhn,  commissioner  of  baseball,  Mr. 
Pete  Rozelle,  commissioner  of  profes- 
sional football,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Football  Associa- 
tion and  Hall  of  Fame.  This  testimony 
was  given  December  10  and  11  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

An  important  milestone  has  been 
reached  in  the  many  years  of  discussion 
and  Inquiry,  pro  and  con,  into  subscrip- 
tion television,  often  called  pay-TV. 

For  the  first  time,  in  meaningful  se- 
quence and  surroundings,  the  top  oflB- 
cials  of  professional  baseball,  profession- 
al football,  and  a  well-identified  author- 
ity and  spokesman  for  collegiate  and 
other  amateur  athletics,  counseled  with 
that  subcommittee  on  the  future  of 
broadcast  sports  events.  Their  remarks 
and  observations  are  key  considerations 
in  the  unfolding  future  of  both  conven- 
tional commercial  television  broadcast- 
ing and  the  newly  authorized  over-the- 
air  subscription  television.  Most  impor- 
tant, from  these  gentlemen  we  get  at  long 


last  some  authoritative  indications  of 
what  will  and  will  not  happen — settling 
the  dusty  cloud  of  conjecture  raised  by 
both  proponents  and  opponents  of  STV 
as  a  supplementary  television  broadcast- 
ing service. 

The  material  follows: 
Testimony    Before    the    Subcommittee   on 

Communications  and  Power 
(H.R.   420   and   all   Identical   bills,   to   amend 

the  communications  Act  of   1934  to  as  to 

prohibit    the    granting    of    authority    to 

broadcast  pay  television  programs) 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  hearings  will  come 
to  order. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:05  a.m.,  pur- 
suant Lo  recess,  in  room  2123,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building.  Hon.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald 
(Chairman  ol   the  subcommittee!   presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Macdonald,  Van 
Deerllng,  Ottlnger,  Tlernan,  Broyhill,  Har- 
vey. Brotzman  and  Brown. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Broyhill? 

This  morning  we  resume  on  the  subject  of 
H.R.  420  and  other  related  bills  to  amend  the 
Conimunications  Act  of  1934  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  granting  of  authority  to  broadcast 
pay  television  programs. 

■The  first  witness  this  morning  is  the  very 
distinguished  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  Mr. 
Bowie  Kuhn,  accompanied  by  his  counsel, 
Mr.  Porter  of  Washington. 

Stateinent  of  Bowie  Kuhn.  commissioner  of 
baseball 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Kuhn,  Mr.  Porter,  we  • 
welcome   you   here   this  morning. 

Mr.  Kuhn.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  understand  you  don't 
have  a  prepared  statement  but  inasmuch  as 
there  has  been  ever  so  much  conversation 
and  testimony  both  pro  and  con  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  basic 
problems  that  the  committee  faces  is  the 
question  of  siphoning  off  of  programs  and 
as  I  think  all  of  us  know  the  rise  in  pro- 
grams of  sports  events  is  fantastic  over  the 
last  decade  and  one  of  the  first  things  that 
is  talked  about  is  the  siphoning  off  of  so- 
called  commercial  TV  programs  to  subscrip- 
tion TV. 

The  matter  of  the  World  Series,  the  All 
Star  Game,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Many  of 
us  on  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  ob- 
viously, that  any  siphonlng-off  process 
would  not  be  any  good,  so  we  thought  we 
would  go  to  the  horse's  mouth  on  this  to 
get  the  reaction  of  you  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Baseball  and  eventually  perhaps  speak- 
ing for  both  of  the  leagues. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  can  talk  for 
Mr.  Feeney.  but  in  any  event,  we  would 
certainly  like  to  hear  from  you  about  that 
prospect  In  your  Judgment. 

Mr.  Kuhn.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you 
a  little  bit  about  what  my  authority  Is  in 
this  area  of  broadcasting.  In  baseball,  as 
distinguished  from  perhaps  some  other 
spwrts,  the  control  of  broadcasting  rights 
has  in  the  main  resided  at  the  club  level,  not 
at  the  level  of  the  Commissioner  or  ai  the 
league  level. 

The  cluljs  retain  most  of  the  broadcasting 
right  with  respect  to  their  games  and  make 
whatever  deals  are  appropriate  for  the  radio 
broadcast  or  telecast  of  those  games  in  their 
general  market  areas. 

Now  some  years  ago  the  clulDs.  many  years 
ago,  actually,  clubs  authorized  the  telecast 
of  the  World  Series,  the  All  Star  Game,  and 
now  more  recently  the  League  Championship 
Series  in  each  league,  to  be  broadcast  as  part 
of  the  nationally  negotiated  agreement. 

Now  the  sale  of  those  rights  has  t>een  han- 
dled by  what  is  called  the  Major  League  Tele- 
vision Committee  and  not  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 
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The  Commissioner's  Job  has  been  tc  admin- 
ister those  contraots  after  they  have  come 
into  existence  so  that  I  have  no  direct  au- 
thority for  the  sale  if  broadcast  rights  at 
this  time  although  I  might  conceivably  In 
the  future  but  I  do  have  some  general 
knowledge  in  the  .irea  and  I  would  be  very 
happy  t<i  respond  to  any  questions  that  you 
might  like  to  put  to  me 

Mr  Macdonald  I  noticed  Mr  Kuhn  that 
you  have  a  '.ery  highly  developed  sense  of 
public  relations  I  was  privileged  •■)  ittend 
the  banquet  at  the  Sheraton  Parle  on  the  oc- 
casion of  your  mnlversary  and  I  thought  It 
was  a  terrlblv  impressive  thing  A  lot  of  work 
obviously  went  into  it  A  very  successful 
thing,  too    I  mighti  add 

Therefore  I  -.aid  earlier  without  any  basis 
m  knowledge  'f  mv  own  that  I  wouldn't 
think  that  baseball  people  would  stand,  be- 
cause of  their  great  feeling  of  public  rela- 
tions with  the  American  public  as  the  so- 
called  American  national  game,  to  permit  any 
thought  of  siphoning  off  of  such  landmark 
events  as  the  World  Series 

Mr  KfHN  I^et  me  address  myself  to  that 
specifically,  Mr  Chairman  It  has  long  been 
the  view  r.r  perhaps  you  might  say  the  policy. 
m  any  event,  it  has  long  been  the  view  of 
baseball  people  that  our  premier  events. 
\Vorid  "Series,  All  Star  CJame,  and  now  the 
League  Championship  Series,  should  be  made 
as  widely  available  t<5  The  .American  public 
as  possible 

This,  no  doubt,  derives  from  the  feeling 
of  what  IS  good  for  baseball  In  the  sense  of 
what  is  the  best  public  relations  for  baseball 
and  an  interest  m  having  the  maximum 
number  of  people  exposed  to  these  games 
because  that  obviously,  is  going  to  be  In  the 
ijest  Interests  of  baseball 

To  Implement  that  policy  or  view,  baseball 
has  authorized  the  broadcast  and  telecast  of 
these  games  very  wldelv  I  Imagine  no  other 
sport  has  gone  quite  as  far  as  baseball. 

Peeling  so  strongly  about  this,  they  even 
telecast  those  games  In  the  city  where  the 
game  was  being  played  In  other  words,  we 
.ire  telecasting  against  our  own  gate  and  we 
have  done  "hat  as  lung  as  I  can  recollect 
That  gives  \  ou  .some  Idea  how  strongly  base- 
ball feels  .\-X)Ut  the  wide  dispersion  of  the 
telecast  of  these  games 

I  find  l-.  difficult  to  foresee  i  situation 
where  we  would  take  a  dlfTerent  view  I  can't 
read  the  future  with  perfect  clarity.  Mr 
Chairman,  but  I  would  have  to  be  presented 
with  a  situation  where  I  saw  another  medium 
which  offered  as  wide  a  dispersion,  and  I 
don't  anticipate  seeing  that 

Therefore,  as  far  as  I  can  see  In  my  rather 
imperfect  crystal  ball,  I  would  expect  these 
games  to  continue  to  be  telecast  as  they  are 

Mr,  Macdonald.  Just  to  clear  up  In  my  own 
mind  the  relationship  between  the  league 
and  the  teams  financially  about  broadcast- 
ing, dc  you  authorize  the  individual  clubs 
to  enter  into  contracts? 

Mr,  KcHN  No  I  do  not  authorize  Individ- 
ual clubs  to  enter  into  contracts.  That  has 
been  a  club  prerogative,  I  imagine  that  the 
Commission  has  some  theoretical  Jurisdiction 
in  the  event  a  contract  were  contemplated  or 
entered  into  which  might  not  be  deemed  in 
the  best  interests  of  baseball,  but  that  Jurl«- 
cUction  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  be«n 
exercised 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Do  you  think  that  could  be 
siretciied  r.ot  to  the  good  Interest  of  base- 
ball to  have  clubs  siphon  ofl  their  individual 
games'' 

Mr  KtTHN.  I  would  hesitate  to  make  that 
interpretation  I  think  I  would  really  have 
to  be  faced  with  a  particular  situation  and 
see  what  was  in  prospect  before  I  could  even 
make  a  sensible  Judgment  on  It,  Take  this 
kind  of  situation.  I  can  conceive  under  some 
circumstances  that  f>ay  television  might  of- 
fer new  broadcast  potential. 
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■you  are  no  doubt  familiar  that  a  relatively 
small  number  of  away  games  of  baseball 
teams  .are  telecast  In  the  market  of  that  ball 
club.  Hence  you  would  not  see  too  many 
road  games  of  the  Senators  telecast  here.  The 
reason  fjr  that  is  tiiiani-tal  The  line  ciists 
tend  ti.  be  prohibitive 

Therefore,  relatively  few  are  telecast  Now 
I  imagine  It  Is  possible  that  a  U-am  which 
had  not  telecast  significantly  Its  road  games 
might  be  prompted  U>  do  so  by  something 
that  presented  the  possibility  of  overcoming 
these  nnannal  problenut  This  would  not  be 
a  siphoning  ofT  This  would  be  a  new  avail- 
ability   That  Is  sjjeculatlun  on  my  part, 

I  can't  say  whether  that  Is  a  realistic  pos- 
sibility or  not.  but  it  occurs  to  me 

Mr  Macdonald,  Would  you  care  to  discuss 
the  ,irr:ineement  for  the  Game  of  the  Week 
that  .ABC  cirri  es** 

.Mr  Kuhn  Yes  The  Game  of  the  Week  IS 
part  or  the  national  propyerty  which  is  ne- 
irotl.ited  it  the  national  level  and  h.is  been 
negotiated  by  the  Major  League  Television 
Committee 

It  happens  to  be  on  ABC  at  this  time  and 
that  has  been  a  very  successful  program  and 
I  would  anticipate  that  that  program  will 
continue, 

.As  to  the  prospect  of  pay  TV,  U  that  Is 
the  specific  question,  presenting  an  attrac- 
tion for  that.  I  am  a  little  hard  pressed  to 
answer  the  question. 

We  have  not  had  the  philosophy  there  or 
as  clearly  there  .is  the  desirability  of  wide 
dispersion  as  we  have  with  the  wide  .iv.ul- 
ablUty  as  we  have  with  the  World  Series,  the 
.Ml  Star  Game,  and  the  Le.igue  Champion- 
ship Series. 

However.  I  would  think — and  I  am  th.nk- 
ing  out  loud  that  we  view  the  Game  of  the 
Week  as  an  ongoing  public  relations  p-i^vse 
of  baseball.  It  is  the  one  opportunity  na- 
tionally during  the  season  for  people  to  see 
all  over  the  country  a  prominent  collision  of 
baseball  teams  and  therefore  would  have.  I 
ihink.  some  of  the  s.ime  considerations  in 
our  mind  as  the  crown  jewels,  the  World 
Series,  and  so  forth. 

Mr  .\Lacdonald,  Why  I  asked  that,  it 
seemed  to  ine  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  to 
anybody  wlio  isu  i  prejudiced  that  the  World 
Series  will  never  go  oti  and  the  other  g-ames 
we  talked  about,  the  All  Star  and  League 
Chiunpionship  I  think  that  is  clear  from  the 
FX^C  rule  promulgation. 

But  I  was  wondering  If  It  would  fall  Into 
:.inguage  of  the  rule  that  talked  about  an 
f. ent  that  had  not  been  regularly  broad- 
cast In  other  words,  with  the  number  of 
teams  and  the  number  of  contemplated 
expansions,  I  could  easily  see  where  they 
1  ouUl  get  some  teams  that  hadn't  been  reg- 
lariy  been  broadcast  over  a  period  of  two 
r  t.hree  years 

Baseball  being  what  It  Is.  you  might  have 
to  be  in  contention  one  year  and  be  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  next  year.  So  I  was  wonder- 
ing If  you  had  any  comment  about  that. 

Mr  KrHN  I  have  seen  some  thickets.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  ,im  hesitant  to  walk  into,  I 
read  the  paragraphs  of  the  FCC  Order  yes- 
•iTday  pertaining  to  sports  events  for  the 
!;rst  time  .ind  I  came  away  without  any 
hrm  understanding  of  that  language. 

I  am  slightly  confused  in  reading  It,  to 
be  honest,  and  I  would  really  be  quite  hesl- 
t.int  to  try  to  answer  that  question. 

Some  of  those  questions  that  you  Just 
suggested  occurred  to  me  as  I  read  It,  but 
I  honestly  have  no  fixed  views  on  that. 

Mr    Macdonald,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  KrHN.  Thank  you. 

Mr  ^L^c^>ONALD.  Mr,  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr  Van  Deerlcn,  CKXJd  morning, 

Mr  KrHN.  Good  morning, 

Mr,  Van  Deerlin,  I  don't  want  to  sound 
ungracious  but  I  think  you  still  owe  Con- 
t;ress  an  AH  Star  game. 

\ 
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Mr  Kuhn  I  owe  one  on  the  day  sched- 
uled That  Is  sure 

Mr  Van  Deerlin  I>»es  the  revenue  from 
these  presently  existing  broadcasts  go  Into  a 
fund  that  Is  shared  by  all  the  teams  in  the 
le.ague? 

.Mr  Kt  UN  '\'es.  It  does  That  Ls.  I  am  talk- 
ing now.  and  I  a-ssume  you  are,  about  what 
I  call  the  national  package,  'i'es,  that  goes 
into  a  Joint  bank  account  and  Is  distributed 
to  the  clubs 

Mr  Van  Deerlin  The  Individuals  telecast 
games  of  local  teams,  svich  as  the  Senator 
r  >iid  g.imes  that  are  a  m.itter  for  the  Senator 
management. 

.Mr  Kuhn  Hiat  Is  correct, 
Mr  Van  Deerli.n  I  was  Interested,  al- 
though It  really  isn  t  Important  to  the  cen- 
tral question  of  our  dLscu.sslon.  I  Wiis  Inter- 
ested in  your  remarks  about  the  high  lii.e 
costs  limiting  the  number  of  away  games 
that  the  home  team  teleca.sls 

I  would  surely  .t.ssume  that  these  telecast  , 
.ire  carried  at  a  profit  for  all  concerned, 

Mr,  Klhn.  Well,  the  line  charges  can  create 
some  question  on  that  If  you  can  analyze  It 
from  the  accounting  point  of  view  on  a  pf.' 
game  b.tsls  which  Is  not  easy  to  do. 
Apparently  It  Is  done.  I  Judge, 
Mr  Van  Deerlin  Well,  I  c.m't  Imagine  that 
the  Senators  c^perate  a,s  an  eleemosynary  in- 
stitution here 

Mr,  Kuhn,  No,  I  don't  think  that  they  In- 
tend to, 

Mr  Van  Deerlin.  So  whatever  the  ar- 
rangement is  that  it  must  be  in  the  plan- 
ning or  they  would  be  discontinued,  don't 
you  think? 

Mr  Kuhn  Well,  the  Senators  will  sell 
rights,  or  this  could  be  any  other  club,  will 
sell  rights  to  a  sponsor  or  broadcaster  and 
It  will  then-  this  is  a  typical  kind  of  ar- 
rangement. It  wouldn't  be  every  arrange- 
ment. It  Is  then  up  to  tiie  broadcaster  as  t  > 
how  many  g.imes  he  would  like  to  bring  back 
.md  he  has  to  make  a  Jvidgment  within  cer- 
tain tinanjial  considerations  as  to  how  many 
he  will. 

Now  he  may  bring  games  back  from  New 
York  and  not  from  Seattle,  the  line  charges 
being  particularly  heavy,  of  course,  coast  t  i 
coast,  but  this  can  become  in  part  the  Judg- 
ment  of    the   sponsor   of    broadcasting. 

.As  far  as  most  of  the  ball  clubs  are  con- 
cerned they  would  be  delighted  to  see  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  their  ro;id  games  earned 
because  It  does  not  compete  with  their  lo- 
cal gate. 

Mr.  'Van  Deerlin.  And  Increases  interest. 
.Mr.  Kuhn    Yes. 

Mr  Van  Dferlin  The  question  as  you 
know  that  h.ts  involved  us  here  In  consid- 
ering r'.ile-making  and  possible  statutory  ar- 
rangements lor  subscription  television  ha? 
been  the  fear  that  impx^rtant  .sports  events 
win  no  longer  be  c.irned  by  free  television. 
One  of  the  proposals  that  has  been  made 
Is  that  we  should  Incre.iie  the  FCC's  i^n - 
posed  delay  time  from  f.vo  years  to  three  or 
five  or  even  ,i  greater  number  of  years. 

Would  It  be  your  guess  that  no  sports  pro- 
moter could  keep  his  attraction  out  of  view, 
so  to  speak,  for  five  years  or  more  with  any 
hope  of  retaining  public  interest? 

Mr.  Kuhn.  I  would  think  It  would  pre- 
sent a  severe  obstacle  for  him. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  So  this  might  be  a  very 
effective  way  of  protecting  the  viewine 
rights  of  the  public  that  they  are  now  get- 
ting 

Mr.  Kuhn  I  would  think  it  would  ha.c 
a  considerable  effect  .^gain  I  would  have  to 
say  what  I  said  to  the  chairman.  I  am  no: 
fully  certain  I  understand  the  FCC  Order 
and  these  details,  I  am  not  certain  I  under- 
stand the  full  meaning  of  a  delay  period,  but 
making  certain  assumptions,  I  think  it  woii:d 
be  a  factor  to  consider  for  a  sports  operator 
Mr,  Va.v  Deerlin.  'Without  revealing  any 
private     conversations,     without     betraying: 
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any  trusts,  do  you  know  of  any  baseball 
owners  who  today  are  holding  off  any  broad- 
cast plans,  any  telecasting  plans,  waiting 
lor  the  bonanza  of  pay  television  to  which 
they  can  restrict  their  product? 

Mr  Kuhn.  No,  I  do  not,  I  anticipated  the 
possibility  of  that  question  being  asked  and 
I  searched  my  recollection  and  I  cannot  say 
that  I  know  of  any  club  which  is  awaiting 
pav  television, 

i  must  say  that  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  I  can  be  in  ignorance  In  this  area,  but 
I  know  of  none.  You  must  also  realize  that 
there  are  some  clubs  who  have  had  a  no- 
telecast  policy.  Whereas  others,  such  as  the 
New  York  Mets,  to  take  a  dramatic  example, 
telecast  most  of  their  games  both  home  and 
awav  or  authorize  them  to  be  telecast  bo 
you  get  a  wide  divergence  of  practice  by  the 
individual  clubs  In  this  area. 
Mr  Van  Deerlin,  Thank  you. 
Mr,  Macdonald.  Mr,  Brown? 
.Mr  Broyhill,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
In  answer  to  a  question,  by  the  answer  that 
\;iu  did  not  fully  understand  the  rules  of 
pav  TV  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Com- 
nuinicatlons  Commission,  and  being  an  at- 
torney with  a  vast  reputation  you  are  not 
ture  that  the  rules  would  prevent  sports  con- 
tests such  as  the  World  Series  from  being 
siphoned  away  from  commercial  television 
and  lead  into  pav  television, 

Mr,  Kuhn  What  I  say  Is  that.  Congress- 
man, that  I  don't  understand  those  clearly 
enough  to  make  a  Judgment  on  that  one 
way  or  the  other, 

I  do  not  anticipate,  however,  that  that 
kind  of  siphoning  off  would  occur  In  any- 
thing, 

Mr  Broyhill,  Now  when  you  make  a  state- 
ment as  an  individual  or  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Baseball? 

Mr,  Kuhn.  I  am  making  that  statement  as 
Commissioner  of  Baseball, 

Mr.  Broyhill,  Do  you  have  authority  In 
your  position  as  Commissioner  of  Baseball 
to  Issue  an  order  so  that  you  can  put  an 
injunction  on  the  club  owners? 

Mr.  Kuhn.  No,  I  don't  believe  I  do,  although 
I  am  hesitant  to  make  any  statement  which 
would  tend  to  limit  my  authority.  I  prefer  the 
broader  view  of  It. 

At  the  present  time  I  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I  had  that  power  but  I 
want  to  be  careful,  I  don't  want  to  be  filed 
out  on  that.  I  do  not  have  the  authority 
at  this  time  even  to  negotiate  a  deal  for  the 
World  Series  after  our  present  NBC  contract 
expires.  That  runs  '69,  '70  and  '71. 

Mr,  Broyhill,  Who  has  that  authority? 
Mr,  Kuhn,  Authority  Is  In  the  Major 
League  Telerision  Committee.  For  the  agree- 
ment w  hich  is  currently  with  NBC  they  have 
negotiated  it  and  at  the  present  time  the 
clubs  have  not  conveyed  that  authority  either 
to  the  Television  Committee  or  me  for  the 
following  period. 

I  would  anticipate  that  within  a  year  or 
so  some  formal  action  wlU  have  to  be  taken 
by  b.iseball  to  convey  that  authority. 

Mr.  Broyhill,  If  you  don't  have  that  au- 
thority, then  w^hat  you  are  saying  Is  that 
it  is  your  personal  opinion,  that  It  doesn't 
cirry  any  weight,  the  weight  of  your  office. 

In  other  words,  the  owners  could  at  some 
future  time  decide  that  they  will  sell  their 
product  to  some  other  medium;  Is  that  not 
correct ' 

Mr,  Kuhn,  Theoretically,  that  Is  correct.  I 
would  think  it  unlikely  If  I  felt  strongly 
that  w.vs  not  a  wise  move  for  baseball  so  long 
as  I  was  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Just  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Kuhn.  you  won't  have  to  agree,  but  Is  It  a 
fact  since  you  have  been  Commissioner  It 
seems  to  me  awfully  clear  that  you  have 
upgraded  the  pKJwer  and  authority  of  the 
Commi.ssioner? 

As  I  recall,  you  are  the  first  Commissioner 
in  a  long,  long  time  that  ever  cracked  down. 
As    I    recall,    the    Houston    Astronauts    did 
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something  In  defiance  of  your  office  and  you 
Immediately  cracked  down  on  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  club  owners  stood  up  to  you  and, 
therefore,  I  can  see  that  In  the  past  there 
have  been  some  sort  of  rubber  stamp  com- 
missioners. 

You   are  not  of  that  mold  and   I  would 
think  your  authority  Is  growing  every  day. 
Mr.  Tlernan. 

Mr.  TiERNAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  might  say  I  was  also  at  the  banquet  and 
It  was  very  enjoyable.  I  also  appreciate  your 
coming  up  and  keeping  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  separated  at  the  annual  baseball 
fiasco  that  the  Democrats  always  lose. 
Mr.  Kuhn.  It  was  a  great  pleasure. 
Mr.  Tiernan.  Mr.  Commissioner,  the  com- 
mittee that  negotiates  the  contract  Is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  owners  of  clubs? 
Mr.  Kdhn.  Yes,  it  Is  made  up  of  club  pres- 
idents exclusively. 

Mr.  Tiernan.  And  the  contract  that  Is  exe- 
cuted Is  for  varying  packages  or  Just  for  the 
World  Series? 

Mr.  KoHN.  The  present  agreement  with 
NBC  includes  the  World  Series,  All  Star 
Game,  and  the  League  Championship  Series. 
Mr.  Tiernan.  Then  there  is  a  separate 
agreement  with  regards  to  the  Game  of  the 
Week? 

Mr.  Kuhn.  I  misspoke.  Add  the  Game 
of  the  Week  to  the  present  agreement.  All 
four  of  these  elements  are  In  the  present 
agreement  with  NBC. 

Mr.  Tiernan.  Is  that  contract  In  your 
office? 

Mr.  Kuhn.  Ycb,  It  Is. 
Mr.    Tiernan.    I    would    suggest    that    we 
might,    Mr.    Chairman,    request    a    copy    of 
that    contract    be    made    available    to    the 
committee. 

Mr.    Macdonald.    Does   the    Commissioner 
have  any  objection? 
Mr.  Kuhn.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  Macdonald.  All  right, 
Mr.  TncRNAN.  Do  you  know  If   that  con- 
tract Is  •written  In  a  manner  which  would 
allow   the    agreement    to    be    used   In    pay 
television? 

Mr.  Kuhn.  As  I  recollect,  Congressman, 
there  Is  a  definition  of  pay  television  In 
it  and  as  I  recollect  that  Is  designed  to 
make  It  clear  what  the  granted  rights  Is 
to  NBC. 

I  couldn't  go  beyond  that  as  I  sit  here 
right  now  In  the  effect  of  that  contract. 

Mr.  Tiernan.  I  gather  from  your  testi- 
mony that  really  the  owners  two  years 
from  today  or  sometime  in  the  future  could 
conceivably  enter  Into  a  contract  with  an 
operator  of  a  system  such  as  Mr.  Hughes 
or  somebody  else,  and  your  authority  would 
be  limited  to  a  determination  In  your  mind 
or  your  opinion  that  that  would  be  not 
in  the  best  Interest  of  baseball. 

You  make  that  determination,  but  the 
owners  would  not  be  bound  by  that  which 
might  put  you  In  a  position  of  either  them 
Eicceptlng  It  or  you  leaving  it. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  your  power 
really  Is  basically  In  the  owners.  If  they  agree 
with  what  you  say,  they  will  go  along  -with 
it.  But  If  they  decide,  the  majority,  that  they 
are  going  to  go  Into  pay  television,  you  are 
limited,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Kuhn.  Well,  my  powers  are — what  you 
might  describe  as  my  areas  of  activity  I 
would  say  are  twofold.  One  is  persuasive.  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  Job  is  best  carried 
out  by  the  use  of  persuasion.  I  found  that 
quite  effective. 

The  other  Is  my  use  of  my  broad  legal 
power  which  Is  essentially  Injunctive  but  not 
simply  that  to  prevent  things  which  are 
not  In  the  best  Interests  of  baseball. 

If  I  felt  that  a  particular  course  of  con- 
duct or  act  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
baseball  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  restrain  It. 
But  I  am  a  little  hard-pressed  to,  say, 
theorize  as  to  the  future,  what  particular 
act  might 
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Mr.  BaoTZMAN.  May  I  interrupt  there? 
I  Just  want  to  straighten  out  one  thing, 
Mr.  Commissioner. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  entire  spectrum 
of  practical  arrangements  relative  to  base- 
ball teams  and  as  far  as  televising  their  games 
Is  confined  to  this  one  basic  document  that 
you  alluded  to? 

Mr.  Kuhn,  No,  It  Is  not.  There  Is  a  basic 
document  wlUch  covers  the  World  Series, 
the  All  Star  Game,  League  Championship 
Series,  and  Game  of  the  Week. 

Then  each  club  has  its  own  Individual 
broadcasting  arrangement  so  there  would  be 
24  more  of  that. 

Mr.  Brotzman.  I  won't  go  any  further  be- 
cause I  just  wanted  to  settle  that.  I  will  go 
Into  tiiat  further  on  my  own  time. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Tiernan. 
Mr.  Tiernan.  Those  agreements  with  the 
individual  clubs,  are  those  on  file  with  the 
Commissioner's  office? 
Mr.  Kuhn.  No. 

Mr.  Tiernan.  They  are  strictly  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Individual  club  owners  and 
the  broadcaster  or  sponsor? 
Mr.  Kuhn.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr,  Tiernan.  Also,  you  said  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  owners  of  clubs  who  have 
refrained  from  as  wide  a  dispersion  of  their 
games.  What  clubs  would  that  be?  Could 
you  help  us  with  that? 

Mr.  Kuhn.  Oh.  there  would  be  a  fair  num- 
ber of  those,  I  say  that  have  a  wide  television 
dispersion.  They  broadcast  by  radio  in  every 
Instance  very  widely.  I  believe  all  of  the 
newer  clubs,  the  four  new  clubs  as  I  recol- 
lect, and  I  must  say  I  am  speaking  here  from 
recollection,  would  have  taken  this  policy, 
would  have  adopted  this  policy. 

Mr.  Tiernan.  Can  I  ask  you  specifically, 
does  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  team  refrain 
from  exposure  on  television? 

Mr.  Kuhn.  My  recollection  Is  that  the 
Dodgers  have  not  telecast  any  of  their  home 
games.  They  have  some  of  their  road  games. 
Mr.  Tiernan.  Because  there  has  been  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  Mr.  O'Malley,  when 
he  moved  to  the  West  Coast,  there  were  re- 
ports or  rumors  that  the  reason  he  was  mak- 
ing the  move  was  that  he  felt  there  could 
be  great  availability  of  money  in  the  sense 
of  a  pay  television  system  that  was  being 
started  at  that  time. 
Are  you  aware  of  that? 
Mr.  Kuhn.  I  recollect  that. 
Mr.  Tiernan.  The  question  was  asked  you 
whether  or  not  we  should  change  this  rule 
from  two  to  five  years,  and  you  felt  that  that 
would  certainly  make  it  difficult  for  an  oper- 
ator of  a  ball  club  to  sustain  himself  with- 
out the  financial  or  money  that  comes  In, 
but  wouldn't  It  be  difficult  even  under  the 
present  regulations  for  an  operator  to  go  two 
years  without  that  income? 

Mr.  Kuhn.  Oh.  yes.  Coming  back  to  that 
point  again,  saying  that  I  don't  think  I  fully 
understand  the  FCC  provisions,  two  years 
Is  probably  as  severe  a  prohibition  as  you 
have  described  the  regulation  as  five. 

Mr  Tiernan.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Harvey? 
Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  Kuhn,  how  many  presi- 
dents are  on  the  Committee  on  Television? 
Mr.  Kuhn.  There  are  four. 
Mr.  Harvey.  When  were  they  appointed  or 
elected? 

Mr.  KUHN.  Oh,  that  committee  has — Is  at 
least  three  years  old,  I  think  It  Is  older  than 
that  but  it  is  at  least  three  years  old. 

Mr.   Harvey.   So  they   were   all   appointed 
before  you  became  Commissioner? 
Mr.  Kuhn,  Yes. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Since  you  have  been  Com- 
missioner have  they  discussed  their  tele- 
vision future? 

Mr.  Kuhn.  No,  they  have  not  discussed 
prospects  of  the  future  other  than  this: 
There  has  been  some  discussion  of  the  fu- 
ture administration  of  the  Game  of  the 
Week. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Oame  of  the  Week 
program  U  administered,  h^s  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  le.evlslon  Commlilee  and  we 
have  discussed  our  ability  of  hnvmg  admin- 
istration l>oth  of  that  pha&e  of  ihe  program 
as  well  as  he  World  Series,  and  so  forth,  ad- 
ministered by  th '  Commissioner  and  that 
13  the  way  they  will  be  administered  In  the 
future 

Mr      H,\RVEY      Have     you     ever     dlscu.s.sed 

the   prospects   uf   pay    television    or   possible 

penetration  of  pay  television  to  the  market? 

Mr     KiHN     Not    to   my    knowledge 

Mr    Harvet    Never  considered  that,  to  your 

knuwledi^e' 

Mr    Ki  HN    That   Is  right 
Mr      H\RVEY      Any     additional     considera- 
tion of  thiit  prospect,  you  have  no  knowledge 
of  that  by  any  teams' 

Mr  Ki  UN  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
consideration  by  teams  As  I  said  before.  It 
Is  perfectly  possible  this  could  have  been 
considered  and  I  not  be  aware  of  it.  but  I 
think  It  would  be  unlikely  that  It  could 
have  been  considered  without  my  being 
aware  of  it 

Mr  Harvst  Is  it  true  what  we  keep  hear- 
ing that  the  revenue  Irim  present  televis- 
ing has  atKiut  reached  Its  limit? 

Mr  KvHN  I  hope  not.  Congressman  I 
don't  kriow  This  is  a  judgment  that  has 
to  be  made  I  do  not  think  it  has  reached 
its  limit,  no  There  are  some  who  feel  that 
way    I  don't 

Mr  H.^RVEY  The  network  seems  to  feel 
that  way,  at  least  we  gather  that  from  what 
they  have  said  .vnd  that  perhaps  advertising 
revenues  is  far  j..s  they  <ire  concerned  have 
about   reached    their   limits 

Mr  KuHN  Well,  you  rnay  understand  that 
the  networks  might  Mke  a  different  point 
of   view     in    this   than   we  do 

Mr  Harvey  If  they  can  reach  their  limits 
would   you   cn.\nge   your  view  at  all? 

Mr  KfHN  No,  I  don't  tiilnk  I  would  Tlie 
principal  consideration  :r(jm  my  point  of 
Mew  remains  the  Importance  of  the  wide 
dissemination  of  telecasts  of  our  great  games 
and  If  the  present  revenue  were  to  be  Lhe 
limit,  I  don't  think  It  would  change  my  view 
But  I  must  say  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be 
limited  I  rhlrk  there  are  al;  kinds  of  things 
we  can  do  to  enhance  our  present  broadcast 
p.ickage  and   1  anticipate  that  we  will 

Mr  H.\RviT  Have  you.  yourself,  arrived  at 
a  rlgure  that  vou  believe  to  be  reasonable 
penetritlon  u!  -he  :r.,^rket  that  could  be 
conquered  by  pay  television? 

Mr  KCHN  My  present  advice.  Congress- 
man Is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate 
a  significant  penetration  of  the  market  by 
pay  television  and  I  am  'perating  on  that 
advt'-e  at  this  time 

I  think  It  li  an  extremely  remote  thing 
which  l.s  a  I'ing  way  awav  fr'.>m  being  a  reality 
in  terms  •>{  significant   penetration 

Mr  Harvey  And  all  of  your  answers  here 
today.  I  take  it,  ore  predicated  on  that 
thinking' 

Mr  KfHN  Yes  I  would  say  my  answers 
are  predicated  on  t.'iat  thinking 

Mr  Harvey  Thati  there  will  be  a  very  small 
penetration  by  pay  televi,sl<)n? 
Mr  KcHN  That  Is  correct 
Mr  H.\RVEY  My  question  to  you  Is  If  that 
does  not  turn  out  to  t>e  the  case,  if  as  pre- 
dicted, for  example,  pay  television  within  a 
matter  i>f  a  few  years,  will  be  In  6  million  or 
10  million  homes,  will  your  thinking  then 
change? 

Mr.  KVHN  I  doubt  It  very  much  Obvious- 
ly. I  can  t  sit  here  and  foreclose  the  consid- 
eration of  any  3Ut>st«ntlal  possibility  that 
might  emerge  in  the  future,  but  if  you  ask 
my  view  as  Conunisaioner  of  Baseball,  I  doubt 
that  my  view  would  change 

Mr  Harvey  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Mr.   Chairman 

Mr  MActioNALD  I  am  sure  you  couldnt 
have  t)een  aware  of  the  testimony  given  yes- 
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lerday.  Mr  Commissioner,  so  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  un  your  astuteness  because  it 
was  testified  by  one  of  the  leading  corpora- 
tions that  do  market  surwys.  mat  going 
tiirough  various  big  markeis.  I  don  t  know  IZ 
all  U)0,  but  the  big  marketo  in  t;ie  country, 
the  answer  to  KCC  was  that  pay  TV  would 
be  attractive  to  only  about  12  percent  ol  tlie 
people  owning  'IV  sets,  leaving  B8  percent 
either  not  interested  or  thinking  that  they 
couldn  t  afford  It 

So  inasmuch  iis  baseball,  wh.le  the  na- 
tional game.  I  don't  think  it  appeals  to  the 
highest  economic  groups  of  the  country  that 
li  the  blue  collar  man.  the  high  school  stu- 
dent, the  college  student,  and  people  m.iybe 
who  would  be  represented  In  the  88  percent, 
not  In  the  13. 

However,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your 
perspicacity 

Mr  KcHN.  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
appeal  to  the  blue  collars,  white  collars. 
Republicans,  and  Democrats,  and  whoever  Is 
left  over.  I  think  we  do. 

Mr   Macdiinald   Mr.  Brotzman 

.Mr  Brotzman  Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman 
I  '.vould  just  like  to  add  to  what  s.>mebody 
else  said.  Commissioner,  in  telling  you  how 
much  I.  ux).  enjoyed  the  celebration  I  think 
It  WIS  one  of  the  greatest  things  I  have  ever 
attended  to  be  able  to  sit  down  with  some 
i-f  those  people  whom  I  have  admired  and  re- 
spected so  1  mg    1  was  sorry  It  had  to  rain. 

Mr  KrHN  I  would  be  glad  If  this  commit- 
tee can  help  me  on  that  next  year  You  can 
help  by  putting  a  dome  on  the  WaslUngton 
stadium,   but   I   .im   not  suggesting  It 

Mr.  Brotzman  All  right  Obviously,  the 
question  we  are  all  concerned  with  Is  the 
economics,  namely,  and  it  ha.s  been  stated 
here  In  a  wide  variety  of  ways,  we  would  like 
t  )  miure  that  non-subscriptlon  television 
tor  broadcasting  of  sporting  events  continues 
on  because  obviously,  the  American  people 
want  it  and  I  personally  think  It  is  very 
much  in  the  public  interest 

So  that  our  question  relative  to  that  Is 
does  the  FCC  proposal  adequately  protect 
that  future  viewing  or  do  we  need  to  do 
something  else,  and  I  think  I  understand 
your  testimony,  you  have  equated  yourself 
ipecincally  with  that  particular  rule 

It  Is  a  two-year  proijram  i.-.  what  It  really 
13  and  perhaps  it  might  even  be  stated  more 
succinctly  to  insure.  I  think,  tiiat  two  years 
would  be  a  very  effective  bar  ecunomlcaliy  ' 

Mr  KuHN  Well.  I  have  to  say  as  I  under- 
stand the  two-year  provision.  I  think  It  would 
be  a  significant  bar,  yes 

Mr  B«OTZMAN  Now  to  Just  go  Into  one  oth- 
er question  very  briefly  I  think  I  understand 
the  so-called  owners  package  arrangement. 
From  your  office  Is  there  any  control  or  any 
exercise  of  authority  relative  to  Individual 
contracts  by  the  Individual  clubs'  Do  you 
have  superintending  over  there' 

Mr  KiiiN  No.  I  tio  not  Again.  I  think  I 
am  repeating  what  I  .said  before  I  do  '\ol. 
The  clubs  make  those  local  broadcasting 
arrangements  as  they  deem  to  be  in  their 
best  Interests 

If  I  have  any  authorUy  it  Is  In  the  broad 
best  Interests  of  baseball  area 

Mr  Brotzman  This  package  contract  which 
you  are  going  to  furnish  us,  is  that  money 
pooled  and  then  distrtouted  to  all  of  the 
teams  In  the  leagtie' 

Mr  KfHN  Yes.  I  think  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  of  the  new  teams  which  may 
not  he  included,  but  that  Is  Just  as  matter  of 
time  before  they  will  be  Included  as  well 

Mr  BRinv.MAN  This  Is  a  general  question. 
Mr  Commi.sKioner,  and  possibly  somebody 
a-sked  It  i)efore  I  got  here  but  do  you  know 
•Ahat  general  percentage  f  f  revenues  orga- 
nized Ijaseball  has  derived  from  television 
currently'' 

Mr  KrHN  I  couldn't  give  you  a  precise  per- 
ceiuage.  Congressman 

Mr.  Brotzman  Maybe  Ju."it  a  ball  park 
f  gure. 
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Mr  KuHN  I  would  say  it  was  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  general  revenues  of  baseball 
and  an  important  par: 

Mr  Brotzman.  Those  are  all  the  questions 
I  have  TTiank  you  very  much. 

Mr   MacDonald,  Mr   Brown  ' 

Mr  Brown,  Mr  Commissioner.  I  also  want 
tj  say  that  it  was  a  nice  party,  weather  or 
not.  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that 
the  weather  may  have  been  an  act  ol  divine 
retribution  for  your  not  having  had  It  In 
Cincinnati,  which  some  of  us  think  the  Cin- 
cinnati Reds  are  the  greatest. 

Mr  KuHN  Congressman,  we  will  move  to 
rectlfv  that  error.  We  will  have  it  in  Cincin- 
nati this  year 

Mr   Brown    I  will  be  there 

I  want  to  go  to  this  local  television  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  Individual  club  and 
tlie  li'Cal  station 

Can  you  clarify  for  me  why  the  Dodgers. 
for  instance,  do  not  televise  home  games 
from  games  from  Los  Angeles,  the  economics 
of  it? 

Mr.  KuHN,  Yes.  I  think  I  can  at  least  give 
\ou  an  Idea  If  you  do  televise  your  regular 
rieason  games  there  Is  a  distinct  possibility 
that  you  will  adversely  attect  your  gate  and. 
therefore,  you  are  not  going  to  televise  them 
If  you  think  that  the  revenues  from  broad- 
casting don't  sufficiently  balance  out  the  lost 
revenues  from  gate. 

Some  clubs  reach  different  conclusions.  I 
again  cite  the  example  of  the  New  York  Mets 
.vhlch  broadcast  home  games  extensively  and 
ilraw  very  well  This  Is  a  matter  of  local  Judg- 
ment as  to  how  your  fans  are  going  to  react 
'vi  television 

Mr  B:;ow.n  Of  course,  they  have  a  some- 
•Ahal  bigger  market  In  New  York  than  any 
place  else  in  the  world. 

Mr  KuHN.  Yes.  they  have 

Mr.  Brown  Los  Angeles  doesn't  follow  too 
far  behind,  does  It'' 

Mr  KfHN  Well,  both  are  very  large  mar- 
kets I  would  think  New  York  Is  slgniticantly 
larger 

Mr  Brown  It  Is  more  than  Just  psycho- 
1  .glcal  then  Presumably  the  local  team  would 
be  willing  to  have  no  one  m  the  game  except 
corporal  s  guard  If  they  were  making  money 
with  the  television  arrangement 

Mr.  KuHN  I  don  t  think  so.  Congressman. 
It  Is  the  widely  held  view  In  baseball  and 
certainly  one  that  I  hold  that  the  presence 
>.f  a  live  audience  and  hopefully  a  large  live 
audience  is  an  essential  Ingredient  of  the 
game 

I  canno'  imagine  studio  basebnll 

Mr,  BrowtN.  Then,  does  it  follow  that  also 
part  of  that  Is  that  If  you  get  a  crowd  out 
t'l  the  stadium  to  watch  the  game  In  person 
that  you  keep  over  a  period  of  years  your 
audience  more  Interested  In  the  game  than 
If  It  were  all  on  television^' 

Mr  KfHN  Oh.  yes  I  would  think  that 
would  follow  Yes,  the  more  people  you  can 
get  out  at  your  games  the  more  lively  interest 
you  are  going  to  have  In  your  ball  club  local- 
ly, no  question  In  my  nUnd. 

Mr  BaowN.  So  It  Isn't  a  matter  of  being 
sold  out  for  the  Dodgers  of  seats  at  the  giune 
but  rather  a  matter  of  the  economics  and  a 
little  bit  of  the  long-rangt-  reaction  that  your 
audience  may  hive  to  the  game  itself 

Mr  KtTHN  If  I  were  In  court  I  would  ask 
you  to  rephrase  that  question  for  me  because 
I  am  not  sure  I  understand  It. 

Mr  Brown  I  am  trying  U)  lind  out  why 
it  is  that  tliey  do  not  televise  home  games, 
and  I  Would  a>sume  there  are  two  aspects 
that  go  into  that  decision. 

First,  the  economic  aspect  of  the  Individual 
gime  Itself  or  the  Individual  season  Itself 
were  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  tele- 
vising the  home  games  might  not  be  equiva- 
lent t^)  the  revenues  lost  from  the  gate  crowd 

.\nd  then  the  second  point  of  our  colloquy 
is  that  there  Is  a  factor,  whatever  It  may 
mean,  that  they  don't  want  to  lose  the  long- 
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range  Impact  of  people  learning  to  come  out 
tJ)  the  stadium  to  watch  the  games  there. 

Mr,  KuHN,  I  understand  that  and  I  think 
that  Is  a  fair  analysis  of  those  two  points. 

Mr.  Brown.  So  that  it  isn't  totally  a  mat- 
ter of  the  dollars  tlial  a  local  team  considers 
1  r  the  Institution  of  a  contract  that  relates 
to  the  All-Star  Game  series  and  the  World 
■merles? 

Mr  KfHN.  It  Is  most  definitely  not  totally 
.1  matter  of  dollars.  The  expostire  to  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  people  Is  very  Important  as 
we  view  It  to  the  good  name  of  baseball. 

Mr.  Brown.  So  that  your  decision  wouldn't 
be  entirely  predicated  on  the  possibility  that 
somebody  could  buy  up  a  contract,  put  this 
(11  pay  TV,  limit  the  audience  and  make 
money  out  of  it? 

Mr.  KfHN.  No.  It  would  not  be. 

Mr  Bro'wn  Do  I  gather  from  this  that 
you  would  generally  be  opposed  then — I  am 
s  rry  I  missed  your  Initial  testimony — to  the 
uiea  of  an  All-Star  Game  or  the  Series  con- 
'ract.  that  package  going  on  pay  TV? 

Mr.  KuHN,  Under  the  circumstances  as 
I  see  them  today,  very  definitely. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  could  change  those  clr- 
rums  tan  ces? 

Mr.  KuHN,  I  cannot  speculate  on  what 
iiught  change  It,  I  don't  anticipate  anything 
tiiat  might  change  my  view. 

Mr.  Brown,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Commissioner. 

Just  In  closing,  you  will  have  to  excuse 
this  Congressman  for  being  a  little  parochial, 
but  as  you  were  talking  about  the  Dodgers 
and  their  Judgment  not  to  broadcast  the 
1,'ames.  the  Red  Sox  on  the  other  hand,  as 
I  am  sure  you  know,  broadcast  and  televise 
.ill  their  home  games  and  many,  many  of 
tiieir  away  games,  and  even  with  a  small 
park  as  they  have  and  it  Is  nowhere  near 
■is  big  OS  the  Dodgers'  mammoth  stadium, 
they  are  year  In  and  year  out  among  the 
leaders  at  the  gate. 

They  have  the  slogan,  and  they  used  to 
get  kidded  about  It,  but  It  worked.  Their  slo- 
ti.m  was  "Being  there  Is  twice  the  fun,"  and 
the  Red  Sox,  I  repeat,  didn't  have  the  best 
team  In  either  league  this  year  and  were 
.imong  the  leaders  at  the  gate.  If  not  the 
leader.  T^ey  were  the  leader  up  towards  the 
end.  I  believe, 

Mr.  KfHN.  They  led  the  American  League 
.11  attendance  this  year. 

Mr,  Macdonald,  And,  therefore.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  I  took  it  this  was  your  answer 
'o  Mr.  Brown,  that  when  a  club  sells  a  TV 
on  tract  to  a  local  advertiser,  the  club  gets 
•he  revenue  but  also  gets  advertised,  ItaelJf, 
ind  therefore,  they  get  a  double  revenue  out 
■r  It. 

Would  you  agree? 

Mr,  Kdhn    Oh,  yes  Definitely. 

Mr  Macdonald  ■rh"relore.  wouldn't  It  seem 
peculiar  there  is  this  great  fear  that  the  ball 
■  lu5s  would  Ignore  the  local  m^u-ket  and  go 
I  or  an  88  percent  market  nationally? 

Mr  KfHN.  Yes.  I  think  that  any  con- 
ideration  that  .suggests  that  the  clubs 
'.vould  not  be  highly  concerned  about  the 
I'cal  reaction  would  be  erroneous. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  ask 
lie  more  question.  I  hesitated  to  ask  this 
before  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you 
have  had  an  opportimlty  to  look  Into  the 
prospects  of  CATV.  cable  television,  which 
•'.  e  are  told  in  a  technological  sense  offers  the 
P  )sslblllty  of  many  more  channels  available 
locally  than  are  now  available  over  the  air 
broadcast  system. 

And  with  that  I  would  think  then  the 
prospect  that — I  don't  know  what  the  maxi- 
mum number  is.  I  am  not  too  quick  on  the 
ligures,  of  games  In  one  day,  but  let  us 
.~ay 

Mr.  KuHN.  Six  in  each  league. 

Mr.  Brown.  So  with  the  maximum  12 
games,  that  one  might  be  able  to  watch  12 
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channels  where  you  could  watch  one  or  the 
other  of  the  games,  you  might  be  able  in 
part  of  the  country  except  maybe  the  local 
market  where  the  game  is  being  played,  to 
watch  any  one  of  those  12  games  under  CATV 
arrangements. 

Does  that  seem  to  offer  any  desirable  pros- 
pect for  baseball? 

Mr.  KuHN.  Well,  I  have  not  made  any  kind 
of  study  of  CATV,  Congressman.  CATV,  of 
course,  Is  used  locally  to  supplement  base- 
ball coverage  within  the  primary  contours 
of  stations  already  carrying  the  game. 

What  the  prospects  are  beyond  that  I  am 
very  hesitant  to  say  because  I  don't  know 
enough  about  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  if  I  can  put  the  predicate, 
we  might  be  in  position,  say,  on  the  East 
Coast  to  watch  12  games  so  that  the  chair- 
man can  watch  the  Red  Sox  play  and  I  can 
watch  the  Cincinnati  Reds  and  we  would 
both  be  relieved  from  watching  the  Wash- 
ington Senators. 

Do  you  think  that  offers  any  kind  of  en- 
couragement for  prospecte  of  baseball  or 
would  it  discourage  it? 

Mr.  KtTHN.  Well,  I  wouldn't  be  encouraged 
by  that,  notwithstanding  that  you  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  watch  your  home 
teams. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senators  is  a  very 
good  ball  club  so  I  hope  you  watch  them 
anyway.  Beyond  that  I  think  II  you  had  a 
great  deal  of  other  television  coming  into 
each  market,  the  value  of  the  local  rights 
would  be  greatly  diminished  and  the  local 
club's  future  would  be  Jeopardized,  particu- 
larly if  it  were  a  weak  ball  club. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Macoonalo.  Mr.  Broyhlll? 

Mr.  Bboyhill.  Commissioner,  you  have 
been  emphatic  here  that  pay  TV  is  not  for 
major  league  baseball.  You  made  this  clear. 

In  order  to  make  sure,  would  you  favor 
either  a  change  in  the  regtilations  or  the  law 
to  make  It  a  little  more  clear  that  the  games 
will  not  be  siphoned  off  to  pay  TV? 

Mr.  KtTHN.  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  am 
In  no  position  to  be  a  proponent  or  the  re- 
verse of  the  FCC  regulation  because  as  I 
have  said  several  times  I  am  not  certain  I 
fully  understand  them  or  their  possible  im- 
pact. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  think  I  am 
a  little  hard-pressed  to  answer  your  question 
in  any  intelligent  way.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Broyhill.  The  only  thing  that  we 
would  have  to  go  on  for  the  future  is  your 
authority  as  Commissioner  or  your  attempt 
to  exercise  that  authority. 

Mr.  KtTHN.  Well,  I  believe  there  is  more. 
I  believe  what  we  have  said  here  today  indi- 
cates that  you  have  not  only  my  authority 
and  the  possibility  that  it  might  be  used  in 
a  certain  way,  but  you  have  in  addition  some 
very  hard  practical  considerations  that  the 
clubs  must  face  if  at  some  future  time  they 
should  consider  pay  television. 

Those  hard  practical  realities  are  some  of 
those  we  have  been  discussing  here  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Boston  or  Los 
Angeles  and  the  possible  disaffection  of  their 
fans  and  the  loss  of  opportunities  to  promote 
the  interests  of  their  fans.  These  are  very 
hard  realities  that  they  have  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  BROYHnx.  In  order  to  insure  that  games 
will  not  be  siphoned  away,  why  wouldn't  you 
support  efforts  to  clarify  the  FCC  rules  or 
even  in  the  basic  law  to  make  sure  that  It 
wouldn't  happen? 

Mr.  KtrHN.  Several  reasons  occur  to  me. 
One  immediately.  I  have  alluded  to  the  possi- 
bility that  through  pay  television  it  Is  theo- 
retically concievable  that  you  might  have 
additional  game  material  available  for  broad- 
cast that  is  not  now  broadcast. 

I  don't  think  you  would  want  to  preclude 
that  opportunity. 

Mr    Beown.  Will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Broyhill.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Do  I  understand  you  are  say- 
ing you  would  prefer  that  we'  be  flexible 
as  to  what  rules  affect  six>rts  events  that 
would  go  on  pay  TV? 

Mr.  KuHN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Broyhill.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
you  say  today  no  baseball  games  on  pay  TV, 
but  leave  it  open  and  might  want  to  do  it 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  KuHN.  Congres.man,  I  have  said  that 
I  cannot  endlessly  preclude  the  future.  I  do 
not  see  a  future  that  offers  much  likelihood 
of  our  national  program  being  on  pay  TV 
but  I  cannot  endlessly  preclude  the  future 
possibilities. 

Mr.  Brothu-l.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  especially  because  you  came 
on  rather  short  notice. 

Mr.  KuHN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
was  a  pletistire  to  be  with  you  gentlemen. 

THtmSDAY,    DECEMBER     11,    1969 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  am.,  pursu- 
ant to  recess,  in  room  2123.  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building.  Hon.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)    presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Macdonald,  St.ig- 
gers.  Van  Deerlin,  Rooney.  Ottinger,  Tiernan, 
Broyhill,  Springer,  Harvey.  Brotzman,  and 
Brown. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  hearings  will  be  In 
order. 

This  morning  we  will  take  up  again  H.R. 
420,  and  other  similar  bills,  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  l'J34  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  granting  of  authority  to  broadcast 
pay  television  programs. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Pete 
Rozelle,  Commissioner  of  Professional  Foot- 
ball. 

Commissioner? 

Statement  of  Pete  Rozelle,  Commissioner  of 
Professional  Football 

Mr.  Rozelle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  at 
your  InvltaUon  because  you  felt  that  the 
testimony  of  professional  football  might  be 
helpful  to  you  during  these  hearings.  We  had 
not  previously  felt  that  these  hearings  were 
related  to  professional  football  intereets. 

I  have  no  prepared  statement,  but  I  am 
here  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  and 
your  committee  might  have. 

Mr,  Macdonald.  Originally.  Commissioner, 
we  didn't  think  professional  football  or  pro- 
fessional sports  in  general  would  be  a  large 
part  of  the  hearings,  but  after  a  few  weeks 
of  hearings  it  seems  it  is  one  of  the  main 
topics,  what  was  going  to  happen  to  the  pro- 
fessional sports  in  the  country  and,  of  course, 
the  great  fear  was  that  in  some  manner — 
it  never  became  very  clear,  but  it  seemed  to 
bother  a  lot  of  people  both  on  the  commit- 
tee and  other  witnesses,  especially  propo- 
nents of  commercial  TV — that  in  some  way 
sports  are  now  put  on  commercial  TV  and 
would  be  siphoned  off,  and  there  was  some 
talk  about  some  method  or  plan  to  take 
over  the  sports  network  of  all  types  of  sports 
and  especially,  of  course,  since  yours  is  the 
prima  donna  of  the  sports  world  on  TV,  the 
one  that  has  the  highest  appeal,  that  we 
should  hear  from  you  people  as  to  the  status 
of  it.  So  if  you  would  care  to  comment  what 
your  feeling  Is  about  even  the  possibility  of 
your  games  being  siphoned  off  we  might 
start  questioning  from  there. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  Fine.  We  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiating  new  three-year  television 
contracts  with  the  networks.  They  have  been 
partially  concluded  and  we  hope  to  have  ar- 
rangements finished  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  These  contracts  will  have  provisions 
anticipating  renewals  of  the  contracts  on 
free  television. 

We  have  been  most  successful  in  our  use 
of  commercial  television.  Primarily  because 
of  TV  professional  football  attendance  has 
more  than  quadrupled  in  the  last  decade  and 
we    feel    that    promotional    aspects,    totally 
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apart  from  the  direct  dollar  retiim  in  right*, 
have  been  extremely  beneficial  to  pro 
football 

We  have  not  at  our  league  meetings  dis- 
cussed a  plan  for  pay  television  We  have  had 
no  committee  wo'k  on  :he  subject  And  our 
entire  thinking  has  been  geared  to  the  pat- 
tern started  m  professional  football  in  1956, 
that  of  free  television 

Mr  Macdonald.  We  had  some  testimony 
yesterday  from  Commissioner  Kuhn  that  he 
had  no  direct  hand  In  the  scheduling  of  TV, 
that  each  club  made  its  own  arrangements 
about  It.  dJid.  in  addition  to  th.tt.  that  it  *aa 
aubject  to  a  committee  of  club  owners  and  by 
a  man  who  I  guess  knows  something  about 
TV.  having  been  a  broadcaster  hlniself .  and  I 
was  wondering  if  you  had  a  similar  set-up 

Mr  RozEixE.  Footballs  arrangements  are 
conducted  differently.  In  football  all  network 
television  income  is  shared  equally  As  an 
example,  in  1970  Denver  or  Oreen  Bay  would 
receive  as  much  money  from  network  tele- 
', islon  as  the  New  York  Giants  .  r  the  New 
York  Jets.  The  clubs  are  committed  to  this 
policy  in  perpetuity  and  this  was  reaffirmed 
through  the  terms  of  our  merger  agreement 
In  other  words,  an  individual  team  of  pro- 
tessional  football  is  obligated  to  participate 
as  part  of  an  overall  league  television  pro- 
gram  wherein   the  money  is  shared  equally. 

I  negotiate  television  contracts  on  behalf 
of  the  league  .md  have  an  advisory  com- 
mittee working  with  me.  of  Art  Modell  of 
the  Cleveland  Browns  .tnd  Gene  Klein  of 
the  San  Diego  Chargers. 

Mr  Macdonald  Bui  in  fact  vou  have  more 
or  less  control  of  how  the  TV  rights  are? 
You   negotiate  with  the   networks  yourself? 

Mr  Rozzixj:.  That  has  been  the  pattern, 
yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Would  the  same  pattern 
be  in  existence  In  the  future,  since  this  bill 
looks  to  the  future' 

Mr  RozELXE.  Because  It  has  been  success- 
ful. I  would  certainly  anticipate  that  this 
pattern  will  continue. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  And  that  goes  for  both 
leagues? 

Mr.  RozELLE.  As  of  February  1  we  will  be 
a  single  league  entity,  the  National  Foot- 
ball Leagtie.  That  will  embrace  all  26  teams 
and  these  teams  will  be  divided  Into  two 
conferences,  he  American  and  the  National, 
so  such  negotlatloris  would  cover  all  teams 
in  major  professional  football. 

Mr.  Macdonald  Just  for  the  record,  I 
would  point  out  at  ♦his  point  that  an  in- 
vitation was  sent  to  vour  counterpart  in 
•he  AFL.  Mr  Woodard.  but  apparently  know- 
ing that  this  bill  looked  to  the  future  and 
with  'he  short  time,  he  deferred  to  you.  so 
I  take  It  you  are  speaking  for  him  at  the 
moment 

Mr   RozELLE.  Yes.  sir 

Mr  Macdonald  Yesterday,  Mr.  Kuhn  In- 
dicated that  he  dldn  t  really  have  any  con- 
trol over  the  leagues  or  the  clubs  In  many 
respects  that  his  only  power  lay  in  that 
of  avoiding  what  he  thought  could  be  con- 
strued as  being  not  in  the  beet  interests  of 
baseball.  I  dldn  t  think  It  was  the  time  to 
go  into  It  with  him.  but  he  said  he  couldn't 
really  speak  for  the  owners  as  to  what  they 
would  do  about  radio  and  TV  and.  of  course 
we  c.^uld  have  gotten  in  a  bit  of  conversation. 
even  if  he  dldnt  think  it  was  In  the  worst 
interest  of  baseball  to  come  off  of  free  TV 
and  to  KO  to  pay  TV.  that  the  Congress 
might  take  another  look  at  the  fact  that 
•hey  get  an  exemption  from  not  being  In 
interstate  commerce,  some  many,  many  years 
ago  I  think  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote 
the  decision  and  I  dldnt  that  that  It  would 
be  fair  to  point  that  out  to  him,  that  Con- 
gress wovild  be  -watching  very  closely  as  to 
how  pertinent  that  decision  which  was  back 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  what  efle«:t.  If 
he  took  away  free  TV  and  go  on  to  a  strictly 
commercial  venture,  that  I  would  not  like 
to  be   the   lawyer  for   baseball  to  go  before 
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the  Supreme  Court  or  to  come  before,   per- 
haps, this  c(3minlttee,  or  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, to  argue  they  still  were  not  in  inter- 
state commerce,  but  I  know  that  pro  football 
(loesn  t  have  that  same  exemption. 
.Mr  RozELLE  That  Is  correct. 
Mr    Macdonald    .As  I  recall,  you  appeared 
before   the   Congress   In    1966,   dldnt   you? 
Mr   Rcr/zLLt    I'hat  Is  correct 
Mr    .Macdonald.   To   get    an   exemption   at 
the  time  of  the  merger? 

Mr  RoztLLE  .A  limited  exemption  per- 
taining only  to  merger,  Jiot  the  practices  of 
the  league 

Mr  Macdonald  .And  at  that  lime  did  the 
subject  of  pay  TV  come  up? 

That  isn  t  a  fair  question  We  are  not  in 
court,  to  I   win  take  it  back 

I  checked  it  out  and  it  did  come  up 
Mr    RozELLE    I  believe   it  came  up  in  the 
Celler  hearings  Mr    Chairman 
Mr.  Macdonald  Right 
Mr  RozELLE  Yes.  air. 

Mr  Macdonald  Those  were  the  hearings 
I    have    reference    to 

And.  at  that  time,  you  indicated  that  foot- 
ball was  not  contemplating,  would  not  con- 
template, going  on  pay  TV  I  was  wondering 
If  anything  had  happened  since  thai  time 
to  change  your  mind 

Mr  RozELLE  Absolutely  nothlut;  We  have 
no  plans  and  Ae  are  not  m  the  process  ul 
making  plans  I  question  whether  I  would 
have  the  authority  or  whether  I  should 
make  a  commitment  into  perpetuity.  It 
Aould  be  purely  speculative  to  talk  about  the 
future  Perhaps  the  entire  television  picture 
in  our  country  will  change  M  or  a  hundred 
years  from  now.  but  my  thinking,  person- 
ally, has  not  changed  since  those  hearings 
and   my   views   are   the  same 

.Mr  SPRiNUER.  Would  the  gentleman  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr    Macdonald    I  yield. 

Mr    bPRiNOER.  Mr.  Roselle.  were  you  Com- 
missioner m  1958  ' 
Mr.  RozELLE  No.  sir 

Mr  Springer.  We  had  hearings  In  this  com- 
mittee on  this  matter.  The  owner  of  the 
Dodgers  was  here  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Biaeball  was  here  Do  you  remember  a  play- 
off of  the  Eastern  Division  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Detroit  m  1957? 
Mr   RozELLE.  Yes,  sir 

Mr  Springer.  It  was  one  of  the  great  foot- 
ball games  of  the  last  15  years 

Our  staff  run  a  survey  on  that  There  were 
i3  million  sets  turned  on  and  roughly  80 
million  people  saw  It.  That  was  the  biggest 
'elevlslon  audience  up  to  that  lime  In  history. 
We  also  ran  a  test  to  determine  what  would 
have  happened  If  you  had  had  a  machine 
to  put  .'.  dolUir  In.  There  would  not  have 
been  33  million  sets  turned  on,  but  there 
could  have  been  9  million  sets  turned  on. 
There  was  approximately  $450,000  that 
walked  through  the  gale  Pay  TV  would  have 
been  18  times  richer  You  would  have  been 
18  times  richer  on  pay  TV  than  what  walked 
through  the  gate. 

Now,  It  IS  mv  understanding  that  It  Is  going 
now  at  roughly  a  million  dollars  a  game.  Is 
that   about   your   contract,   your   receipts^ 

Mr  Rozelle  It  Is  difficult  to  put  it  on  a 
per  game  basis. 

Mr    Springer    Well,  isn't  It  roughly  that? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  That  would  be  high 

Mr  Springer.  Your  contracts  run  for  12. 
I  i  fames ' 

Mr  Rozelle  In  other  words,  you  are  speak- 
ing weeks  rather  than  games.  We  may  play 
112  games  but  we  certainly  don't  get  *112 
million  but  we  would  have  14  weeks  in  our 
regular  season 

Mr.  Springer.  So  you  are  running  about 
?800.000  a  week,  roughly.  Isn't  That  about 
right? 

Mr.  RosaxLC.  In  the  National  Football 
League  It  would  be  about  a  million  dollars 
a  week.  If  you  were  to  consider  the  14  weeks 
plus  the  Saturday  special  games.  Thanks- 
giving, and  so  forth. 
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Mr  Springer  Now.  If  we  reduced  this  even 
to  50  cents,  the  ngiLre  would  be  fantastic, 
wouldn't  It ' 

Mr  Rozelle  On  that  basis  It  would  be, 
yes.  sir. 

Mr   Springer    If  we  reduced  It  to  50  cents 

The  Commissioner  of  Ba.seball,  who  was 
here-— he  is  not  Commissioner  now — esti- 
mated the  first  year  they  would  make  $5 
million,  but  in  live  years  they  would  make 
$25  million  on  the  World  Series.  The  problem 
which  I  think  the  Chairnxan  has  been  trying 
to  get  at  in  simple  terms  is  the  enormous 
.inuiunt  of  money  thai  could  be  made  by  pay 
TV.  This  committee  is  subject  to  all  the  pres- 
sures that  go  Irom  lime  to  tune.  Thus  far, 
the  FCC  hiLs  set  oul  certain  guidelines  which 
prevent  you  from  doing  ceruiin  things.  What 
worries  this  committee  a  whole  lot  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  sUiy  within  those 
guidelines.  Ttiat  Is  what  bothers  us,  and 
what  I  would  like  to  know  from  you,  for  the 
record,  at  your  next  meeting  Is  whether  or 
not  you  people  Intend  to  stay  In  the  free  TV 
field  or  go  into  the  pay  TV  field  If  you  can. 

Now,  I  think  that  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
wriinig.  There  ought  to  be  some  kind  of 
a  resolution.  I  am  going  to  stay  wnth  It 
until  I  either  get  an  answer  In  one  way  or 
another  on  this  issue  because  this  may 
determine  a  great  deal  of  the  outcome  of 
ihese  hearings  on  the  -^-hole  question  of 
whether  you  have  anything  to  do  with  pay 
TV. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry 
to  use  so  much  time. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  On  the  same  point,  Mr. 
Springer — unless  I  misunderstood  you.  Com- 
missioner. I  thought  you  had  Just  com- 
muted yourself  on  record  that  that  was 
vour  position,  that  you  had  no  plans  to  go 
into  pav  TV.  Maybe  Mr.  Springer  wasn't 
here  or  I  didn't  understand. 

Mr  Rozelle.  That  Is  right.  I  gave  one 
quallflcation.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  said  I  did 
not  feel  thai  I  would  have  the  authority  ti 
commit  In  perpetuity  that  professional  foot- 
ball would  never  be  on  pay  television,  be- 
cause perhaps  pay  television  would  be  the 
sole  medium  a  hundred  years  from  now  I 
don't  know,  but  I  did  say  that  we  have  no 
plans.  We  have  made  no  studies.  We  are  now 
un  a  course  of  continuing  free  television  on 
new  three  year  contracts  that  may  cover 
all  three  of  the  major  networks  and  those 
contracts  will  have  provisions  In  them  rel- 
ative to  renewals. 

Further,  those  contracts  will  have  no  pro- 
vision for  the  league  or  the  network  to  go 
into  pay  television  during  the  period  of  the 
contracts. 

Mr.  Springer  Mr.  Roz«lIe.  there  Is  no  doubt 
about  r.  that  the  Sports  Network  Is  going 
to  be  'he  big  one  in  the  next  few  years — 
that  Is  my  belief — because  of  the  money  and 
that  IS  ai:  that  Is  necessary  to  put  It  Into 
effect. 

There  was  a  story  In  the  Boston  Globe  the 
other  day  In  which  It  was  said  pay  TV  I- 
coming  and  there  Isn't  anything  to  stop  Pay 
TV  from  coming 

Now,  this  was  the  whole  tenor  of  that 
story  I  don't  know  where  that  staff  story  i.~. 
but  it  was  here  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
and  quoted  this  fellow  Bailey  In  considerable 
detail  as  t*3  how  they  expected  to  bring  this 
about  and  sports  was  where  they  were  goln>; 
to  make  all  the  money  and,  Mr.  Rozelle. 
sports  Is  the  leading  big  thing  In  America 
today 

Mr  Rozelle.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Springer.  There  l.s  no  doubt  about 
that.  That  13  where  the  money  Is  going  to  be 
made  in  pay  TV  because  It  Is  the  biggest 
single  attraction  you  have.  All  you  have  to  do 
Is  look  at  the  ratings  every  week.  That  Is  all 
the  i>eople  are  watching  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  Is  football,  when  It  is  In  action. 
Until  we  get  some  kind  of  statement  from 
you  as  Commissioner,  and  representing  and 
having  a  meeting  with  the  crwners,  I  am  not 
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going  to  let  this  matter  rest,  unless  we  get  an 
answer  one  way  or  another  what  you  will 
do  in  this  field.  So  I  want  you  to  be  sure 
thai  you  understand  that  before  you  go  out 
of  this  room. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  I  would  like  to  fully  under- 
stand the  commitment  that  you  would  seek. 
Are  you  asking  that  we  adopt  a  resolution 
stating  that  professional  football  will  never 
be  used  on  pay  television? 

Mr.  Springer.  That  Is  what  I  am  trying  to 
get  from  you. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  That  Is  what  I  wanted  to 
ascertain. 

Mr.  Springer.  What  I  was  trying  to  get 
from  you  was  that.  Anything  less  than  that 
is  not  a  commitment  In  my  estimation  for 
free   TV   for  spots. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Commissioner  Rozelle,  I 
understand  your  problem  What  you  are  say- 
ing. If  I  understand  you  correctly,  Is  that  at 
this  time  under  the  given  circumstances  that 
you  now  know  about  with  the  league  set  up 
as  It  Is  now  and  under  everything  that  you 
can  foresee,  there  will  be  no  pay  TV  siphon- 
ing of  what  Is  now  seen  on  commercial  TV; 
that  being  a  lawyer,  a  bright  man.  and  some- 
what conservative.  I  take  It  that  all  you  are 
saying  is  under  the  foreseeable  circumstances 
there  would  be  no  siphoning  off  to  pay  TV 
from  commercial  TV;  that  you  don't  want  to 
commit  yourself  to  saying  that  If  everything 
changes  in  some  way  that  you  can't  foresee, 
but  something  might  happen,  then  It  might 
change  and.  therefore,  while  we  understand, 
or  at  least  I  understand  your  problem  and 
being  that  conservative,  you  give  us  a  big 
problem  and  I  know  Mr.  Kuhn  did  yesterday 
in  the  same  way  because  he  didn't  want  to 
commit  himself,  as  you  say,  in  perpetuity, 
but  other  people  like  lawyers  on  this  com- 
mittee and  wanting  to  serve  in  the  nubile 
interest,  might  say,  "Well,  there  Is  a  loop- 
hole. They  are  saying  there  will  be  no 
siphoning  from  commercial  TV  to  pay  TV, 
but  they  have  left  themselves  an  out  and  the 
change  might  come  from  within." 

Tliat  IS  what  I  am  sure  Mr.  Springer  Is 
worrying  about. 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Macdonald  And  that,  frankly.  Is  what 
I  am  worried  about.  I  don't  believe  that 
you  mean  that,  but  It  could  be  Interpreted 
that  way. 

Mr.  Springer  Would  the  Chairman  yield  for 
Just  a  further  clarification? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Springer.  1  think  the  Chairman  has 
put  it  about  right. 

Now.  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Rozelle,  you 
c.tn't  do  anything  because  the  FCC  has 
adopted  a  rule  and  you  are  within  that  rule. 
Tlierefore.  there  is  nothing  you  have  to  do. 
You  don't  have  to  be  on  free  TV.  You  under- 
stand what  I  am  talking  about? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Springer.  Right  now  the  FCC  says 
you  are  In  the  free  TV  field.  What  bothers 
me  and  bothers  a  lot  of  these  people  who  are 
.sporis-mlnded  people,  and  I  watch  every  Sun- 
day, and  Uist  Sunday  I  saw  all  the  games, 
period,  from  beginning  to  end — I  watched 
the  Redskins  and  the  Rams  and  the  Vikings 
l,ist  Sunday,  so  I  am  a  TV  watcher,  but  I 
think  what  the  Chairman  was  talking  about 
is  you  are  regulated  now  but  what  we  want 
IS  an  indication  from  you  that  you  Intend, 
regardless  of  regulation,  to  stay  In  the  free 
TV  field.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Springer.  Whereas  If  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  do  that,  say  so. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  I  do  not  Intend  to  make 
such  a  commitment  in  perpetuity  today,  sir. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  don't  want  you  to.  I  want 
you  to  take  It  up  with  the  people  who  are 
your  bosses  and  come  back  with  a  letter  to 
us  telling  us  what  you  Intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
take  it  up  with  the  league  at  our  annual 
meeting. 
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Mr.  Springer.  You  be  frank  with  them  on 
this  because  I  tell  you  the  outcome  of  this 
whole  thing  may  depend  a  whole  lot  on 
what  you  say  that  the  owners  are  going  to 
do. 

Am  I  making  that  pretty  clear? 
Mr.  RozEixE.  Yes,  you  are. 
I  would  only  like  to  state  that  the  out- 
come of  this  bill  is  of  little  Interest  to  us, 
sir.  We  are  here  to  answer  your  question 
and  I  win,  as  you  suggest,  take  this  matter 
up  and  be  most  forceful  with  the  league 
owners  at  our  annual  meeting  in  March  and 
ask  them  If  they  would  like  to  commit 
In  perpetuity  that  professional  football  will 
never  be  on  pay  television,  and  I  will  give 
you  their  answer. 

Mr.  Springer.  All  right.  All  we  are  asking 
is  that  you  have  free  television.  If  there 
Is  never  any  free  television  that  is  a  different 
thing.  But  as  long  as  there  is  free  TV  you 
win  be  on  that  free.  There  isn't  any  doubt 
about  pay  TV,  and  you  know  It  Just  as  well 
as  I  know  It,  of  what  It  can  be  made  In  the 
future.  It  Is  going  to  be  fantastic  if  you  go 
to  pay  TV.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  in- 
terrupting, but  I  did  want  to  get  this  record 
cleared  for  Mr.  Rozelle  because  I  have  been 
on  this  committee  15  years  and  on  this  sub- 
committee a  good  part  of  this  time,  and  I 
know  this  question  back  and  forward  and  I 
know  the  money  Involved  In  It,  which  Is  a 
pretty  Important  factor  as  you  well  know. 
Mr.  Macdonald.  The  House  is  in  session, 
Mr.  Rozelle,  so  the  committee  will  stand  ad- 
journed for  20  minutes.  We  will  reassemble 
here  after  we  answer  the  call. 
Mr.  Rozelle.  Fine. 
(Brief  recess.) 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  hearing  will  resume. 
Mr.  Rozelle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  one  f>olnt  that  I  attempted  to 
earlier. 

Professional  football  Is  not  a  proponent  of 
this  bill.  We  don't  care  what  disposition  is 
made  of  it. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  understand.  You  made 
that  quite  clear  In  answer  to  Mr.  Springer. 
I  know  Mr.  Springer's  point.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  before  going  further,  let  me  say  that 
I  know  how  you  got  here,  because  I  asked 
you  to  come,  and  you  were  kind  enough  to 
respond  to  my  Invitation  and  I  appreciate 
It. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  There  is  another  point  that  I 
feel  we  might  well  make  if  we  are  speculative 
about  possible  income  should  pay  television 
become  a  reality  at  some  future  date.  I  don't 
particularly  like  to  see  figures  thrown  about, 
thrown  around,  that  seem  to  have  little  re- 
ality. As  an  example,  when  you  talk  about 
how  much  money  might  go  Into  that  theo- 
retical box,  certainly  the  programmer  would 
not  derive  all  that  Income.  I  would  assume 
from  the  little  I  read  on  the  subject  that  the 
entity  providing  the  programming  would  de- 
rive perhaps  20  to  35  percent  of  that  Income 
and  I  think  that  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  if  we  are  theorizing  on  the  fu- 
ture of  pay  television  and  Its  p>ossible  bearing 
on  the  entity  supplying  such  programming. 
Mr.  Macdonald.  Before  Mr.  Springer 
started  questioning  and  before  the  bells  rang, 
I  was  going  back  to  your  testimony  before 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  In  1966.  The 
main  reason  I  brought  it  up  was  you  stated 
flatly  at  that  time  that  the  league  had  no 
Idea  at  all  of  going  Into  pay  TV  and  you 
gave  reasons  why  that  was  so,  and  I  was  Just 
going  to  ask  has  anything  changed  since 
that  to  change  your  mind. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  None  whatsoever.  I  have  seen 
written,  as  an  example,  the  Income  that 
could  be  derived  from  a  Super  Bowl  game. 
Prom  what  I  know  of  the  policies  adopted  by 
the  FCC — I  am  referring  to  the  point  that  to 
go  on  pay  television  you  could  not  have  been 
seen  on  free  television  during  the  preceding 
two  years — for  the  Super  Bowl  to  be  on  pay 
television   this   would   in   effect   call  for  us 
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keeping  it  off  free  television.  If  we  were  to 
do  that,  I  have  the  greatest  respect  in  the 
world  for  Congress  but  I  would  have  even 
greater  respect  for  the  70  million  people  in 
this  country  who  watch  that  football  game 
and  I  can  Just  conceive  of  no  way  that  that 
game  could  be  kept  off  of  the  television  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  pay  TV. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Speaking  of  the  Super 
Bowl,  how  are  the  receipts  of  that  divided 
up?  I  know  the  players  get  $15,000  apiece — 
don't  they? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  Yes.  This  year's  game  will  be 
played  January  11th  in  New  Orleans  and  it  Is 
expected  to  gross  at  the  gate  about  81,200,- 
000,  and  there  will  be  an  additional  $214 
million  from  television.  After  all  expensee, 
the  competing  teams  and  the  player  pension 
funds  will  receive  approximately  75  percent 
of  the  net. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  only  reason  I  ask  that 
Is  because  I  thought  there  was  some  ar- 
rangement of  that  sort  and,  therefore,  there 
would  be  very  little  inducement  to  go  Into 
pay  TV,  would  there,  if  the  players  pension 
and  players  themselves  share  that?  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  league  wouldn't  gain 
much  unless,  of  course,  you  revised  your 
contract,  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
receipts. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  Particularly  when  the  league 
is  composed  of  26  teams  who  would  have  to 
share  that  money  equally,  I  can't  see  that  it 
would  be  a  sigmflcant  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  My  last  remark,  or  ques- 
tion, is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  while  every- 
one is  talking  about  the  fact  that  profes- 
sional sports,  and  especially  professional  foot- 
ball, is  a  leading  attraction  on  TV^  there 
aren't  that  many  games,  even  though  some- 
times our  wives  perhaps  think  that  there 
are,  starting  back  In  August  and  going  un- 
til February,  but  it  wouldn't  seem  to  me  that 
there  would  be  that  money  games  to  support 
pay  TV.  Would  you  care  to  comment  about 
that? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  We  have  great  pride  in  our 
sport,  but  I  would  have  to  accept  the  fact 
that  of  the  truly  prime  attractions  during 
the  entire  season  there  would  not  really  be 
that  many. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Because  that  pay  TV  would 
be  dark  a  lot  of  hours  11  it  relied  solely  on 
sports. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Van  Deerlln? 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry 
I  was  not  here  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
Mr.  Rozelle's  testimony.  Did  he  explain  the 
difference  between  the  responsibility  in  the 
broadcasting    between    professional    football 
and  professional  baseball? 
Mr.  Macdonald.  Yes. 
Mr.  Rozelle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  It  is  In  the  record. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  I  gather  from  what  I 
have  heard  you  have  testified  in  the  last  few 
minutes  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  owners  that  you  represent 
that  would  lead  you  to  object  to  an  increase 
from  two  years  to  three  or  five  or  even  longer 
any  FCC  regulations  regarding  the  transfer 
of  sports  events  from  conventional  televi- 
sion to  subscription  television? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  I  have  so  little  awareness  of 
that,  sir.  We  did  not  even  testify  nor  offer 
statements  during  the  PCC  hearings  on  the 
subject,  and  I  am  really  not  familiar  with  it 
and  would  have  no  Interest  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Well,  I  would  explain  to 
you  that  it  has  become  a  litany  of  testimony 
from  opponents  of  subscript  television  that 
inevitably  sports  which  are  now  available  to 
the  public  on  free  television  would  be  si- 
phoned off  by  pay  television.  The  PCC  sought 
to  meet  this  objection  by  specifying  a  two 
year  period  that  such  sports  would  have  to 
remain  off  conventional  TV  before  being 
bought  out  by  tue  promoters  of  pay  televi- 
sion.  It    has   been  suggested   informally   by 
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members  of  the  Subcommittee  here  that  in 
order  to  alUy  such  fears  we  might  either 
enact  into  law  or  suggest  to  the  FCC  tnat 
It  increase  this  time  delay  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  years  without  appearing  to.  you  know, 
commit  the  future  into  the  next  succeeding 
generations,  but  lo  suggest  that  you  could 
keep  the  World  Series  ur  the  fro  Bowl  off 
television  for  rive  years  and  maintain  public 
interest  or  public  peace  would  seem  fantastic. 

I  assume  th>»t  you  agree  with  this. 

Mr    RozELLE    Absolutely 

Mr  Van  Ueerlin  And  you  are  satisfied 
with  anything  that  we  decide  to  do  In  that 
regard  ? 

Mr  RozELi.E  We  would  have  no  interest 
and  whatever  you  people  saw  til  on  this  bill 
would  be  hue  with  us. 

Mr  V.AN  DEERt-iN  Some  people  -say  Con- 
j;res.s  ha-s  wisdom  Others  say  It  Is  lack  of 
wisdom 

Thank   you   very   much.   Mr    Chairman. 

Mr  Macdonald.  Mr.  Harvey? 

Mr    Harvet    Thank   vou     Mr    Chairman 

Mr  Rozelle.  I  keep  reading  In  the  sports 
pages  where  pro  football  has  reached  a  pla- 
teau of  diminishing  returns  with  the  costs 
stUl  rising  and  yet  the  sources  of  revenue  are 
drying  up   Is  this  true' 

Mr  Ri'/.KiiF  Hopelu'.lv  not  At  present,  as 
I  testified  earlier  we  are  in  the  process  of 
negotiating  new  three-yeeur  television  con- 
tracts ahd  it  Is  very  possible  that  In  1970 
major  professional  football  will  be  seen  on  all 
three  major  networks.  Indications  at  this 
point  in  our  negotiations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  additional  money  forth- 
coming from  television 

Mr  Harviy  Well,  the  networks  themselves 
tell  us  that  they  have  reached  a  plateau  i  r 
an  upper  limit  of  advertising  revenue  as  far 
as  they  are  <-oncerned  'f  where  they  can 
possibly  go   Is  this  true'' 

Mr  RozELLX  I  don't  know  if  it  U  true  until 
I  rtnish  negotiating  with  them  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  It  may  not  be  true. 
at  least  at  this  point 

Mr  Harvey  When  did  you  say  that  your 
negotiations  were  going  to  starf 

Mr  RozELi.E   They  have  started 

Mr   H*RVEY    I'hey  have  started^ 

Mr  Rozelle  Yes. 

Mr  Harvey  And  they  will  be  for  what 
vear ' 

Mr  Rozelle  1970.  71  and  '72.  with  orovl- 
sions  looking  to  renegotiation  at  the  end  of 
that  time 

Mr  Harvey  And  who  are  you  negotiating 
with'' 

Mr  Rozelle  We  have  completed  negotla- 
•lons  with  ABC  for  a  ^rles  of  13  Monday 
night  games  for  each  of  the  next  three  years 
We  ire  now  negotiating  with  both  CBS  and 
NBC  i)ecause  of  the  l.irge  number  of  :ea.T!s 
to  divide  the  television  on  Sunday 

Mr  Harviy  Is  the  Hughes  Sports  Network 
Involved  in  that  at  all.  in  any  negotiations 
for  those  years  ' 

Mr  Rozelle  Hughes  had  some  interest  in 
•he  Monday  night  games  which  went  to  ABC 
Thev  .ir-  not  invoUed  in  our  Sunday  negotla- 
'1  >n3  We  are  negotia'.ing  with  the  two  net- 
works "hat  have  been  carrying  professional 
football  In  recent  years;  CBS  and  NBC 

Mr  Harvty  Have  you  had  any  negotiations 
which  the  Hughes  Sports  Network  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  aspect  of  televising  the 
games? 

Mr  ROtXLLE  Prior  to  the  time  that  It  was 
purchased  by  Mr  Hughes,  we  did  have  some 
negotiations  with  Mr  Bailey  over  the  Ifist 
10  years  on  various  events  but  we  have  not 
negotiated  contracts  with  them 

Mr  Harvet  Mr  Bailey  still  represents  Mr 
Hughes.  ;s  that  correct? 

Mr  Rt'SELLF  Yes  His  organization  was 
purchased  by  Mr  Hughes,  but  Mr  Bailey 
operates  It 

Mr  Harvet  At  any  rate,  what  you  ore  say- 
ing Is  'hat  the  Hughes  Sports  Network  will 
not  be  one  of  those  involved  in  the  showing 
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uf  prjfessional  lo-.c.ball  in  1970,    71.  or  '72,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr  KozELLE.  They  will  not  be  If  we  are 
.^ucceasful  m  negotiating  with  CBS  and 
NBC.   and   I   anticipate    that   we   will    be 

Mr  Harvev  \ei  I  continue  to  read  in  the 
sports  pages  where  the  Howard  Hughes 
MportB  Network  and  Mr  Bailey,  both  before 
he  soM  and  since  he  has  sold,  continue  their 
interest  in  pay  television  I  am  sure  you 
must   read  these  sports   pages 

Let  me  Just  read  you  the  first  para^aph 
of  a  story  by  Dave  Brady  In  the  Washington 
Post  m  March  this  past  year,  and  I  quote. 
He  says 

On  a  clear  day  In  the  sparkling  desert  air 
of  Las  Vegas,  Howard  Hughes  can  see  beyond 
the  ijuter  limits  of  free  television  And  Into 
the  golden   horizon  of  pay  TV   " 

And  then  Mr  Brady  goes  on  to  outline 
many  statements  bv  Mr  Bailey  showing 
clearly  their  Interest  In  pay  television  and 
•heir  intentKni  to  bid  on  pay  television  and 
so  :  .rth. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  these 
remarks^  After  all.  this  is  the  very  crux  of 
the  matter  that  you  are  here  for  and  that 
the  committee  is  as-sembled  for  and  that  we 
are  all   interested   In.   really 

Mr  Rozelle  I  can  only  say  that  we  have 
not  negotiated  or  discussed  with  Mr  Bailey 
the  Hughes  Network  -arrylng  professional 
fcn )tball  through  pay  television  and  I  have 
n  Jt  discussed  this  with  Mr  Brady  I  wouldn't 
be  aWare  of  what  Information  he  obtained 
from  Hughes  or  others  We  liave  Just  had 
tio  interest  in  it  because  we  are  entirely 
oriented  toward  what  his  been  succe.ssful 
lor  us  since   1956    lommerclal  television. 

Mr  Harvey  Well,  thus  far.  of  course,  we 
haven  t  had  pay  television  lor  you  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate  with  him.  and  I  take  It  that 
Is  the  reason  that  you  haven  t  discussed  It  In 
'  hf  [>a..; 

Mr  Rozelle  I  have  not  been  approached 
The  last  approach  I  had  with  a  firm  offer  for 
pay  television  was  about  seven  years  ago 
r.  was  not  pay  television  that  would  be  per- 
tinent to  this  bin  It  was  theater  television, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  National  Football 
League  was  receiving  $200,000  for  Its  cham- 
pionship game  I  was  offered  a  minimum  of 
«1  million  t(j  put  the  NLF  championship 
game  on  theater  television  and  that  offer 
was  rejected,  and  we  continued  on  commer- 
cial television 

Mr  Harvey  Whv  was  it  rejected''  I  am 
curious  This  subject  has  come  up  in  the 
course  'it  the  hearings  and  I  am  wondering 
why  some  of  the  Redskin  games  for  e.nample. 
which  are  sellouts,  aren  t  shown  even  In  the 
theaters  today'  Why  Is  this' 

Mr  Ko/elle  The  reason  the  Redskin 
games  are  not  sold  in  -he  theaters,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  v^ouui  be  that  there 
Is  so  little  Income,  if  any  and  there  are 
risks  involved  m  carrying  them  on  theater 
television 

Mr  Harvet  By  risks  you  mean  lessening 
of  the  crowd'  They  are  sellout  games 

Mr  Rozelle  No.  losses  on  the  presenta- 
tions theuLselves  S<.>me  clubs  have  experi- 
mented, not  lor  perhaps  four  years,  with 
theater  television,  and  the  costs  are  great 
The  rent  on  the  arena  Is  great,  and  they 
were  not  successful 

Mr  Harvfy  .\1I  the  risk  is  on  the  part  of 
the  club.  Is  that  correct' 

Mr  Rozelle  In  same  cases  It  is  on  the 
part  of  the — 

Mr  Harvey  I  would  think  It  would  be  on 
the  part  of  the  theatre  owner  or  the  Inter- 
ests putting  together  the  deal 

Mr  Ro/ellc  Sometimes  It  Is,  but  on  other 
occasions  it  Is  divided  The  expenses  are 
divided 

Mr  Van  Deerliv  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  ' 

Mr   Harvet    Yes 

Mr  Van  Deexlin  Isn't  It  poealble  that  an- 
other   reason    that    Mr     Rozelle    would    have 
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decided  against  going  Into  theatre  televi- 
sion—and  I  will  obviously  ask  Mr  Rozelle 
this  rather  Uian  you.  Is  that  you  would  have 
diminished  the  viewing  public  so  greatly  ir, 
doing  that  Uiat  you  might  have  been  pu-- 
tlng  the  ttrst  dagger  Into  the  golden  goose' 

Mr  Rozelle.  I  am  sorry,  that  was  a  two- 
part  question  and  I  Just  answered  the  part 
relevant  to  the  Redskins. 

Mr  Harvey  That  Is  the  part  I  was  asking 
about  I  was  concerned  about  the  home  games 
of  the  Redskins  because  this  came  up  earlier 
In  our  hearings.  Mr.  Brown,  or  someone, 
brought  it  up. 

Mr  Rozelle.  I  think  you  also  asked  wh\ 
I  didn't  accept  Uie  million  dollar  theatre  bid 
on  the  championship  game  which  Is  some- 
thing I  did  control,  and  the  obvious  reason 
IS  tiie  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Van  Deerlln, 
that  It  was  certainly  not  In  the  public  In- 
terest and  I  felt  It  would  reflect  adversely 
on  our  sport  If  we  were  to  take  a  showcsise 
game  awny  from  the  general  public  and 
force  them  to  go  to  theatres  and  pay  to  see  it 

.^s  I  mentioned  e.irller  tins  inornmj.  our 
attendance  has  quadrupled  In  the  last  decide 
and  in  my  opinion  the  mam  reason  for  this 
is  the  exposure  that  commercial  free  tele- 
vision has  given  us  throughout  the  coun- 
try 

.Mr  Harvey  How  many  other  clubs  have 
sellout  crowds  such  as  the  Redskins? 

Mr  Rozelle  1  would  estimate  th.it  i)er- 
haps  of  ihe  26  teams  In  profe.^iona!  foot- 
ball, perhaps  60.  70  percent  would  be  a  sell- 
out or  close  to  it  each  Sunday. 

Mr    Harvey    .Sixty  or  seventy   percent? 

Mr   RozELi  E   Of  the  26 

Mr  Harvey  Dave  Brady  in  his  article,  and 
I  didn't  mean  to  trap  you  there,  but  I  Just 
noticed  he  said  the  NfL  Is  playing  87  1  per- 
cent capacity. 

Mr.  Rozelle  This  would  be  the  16  te.un.s 
In  the  NFL  .■Vs  of  February  I,  we  aiU  have 
26  teams,  including  10  In  the  .'\FL  We  wii; 
become  one  league 

Mr  Hahvfy  He  said  In  the  article  that 
the  AFL  IS  playing  to  74  8  percent  of  ca- 
pacity 

Mr  Rozelle.  I  still  feel  that  my  figure 
Is  accurate,  approximatley  60  to  70  percent  o: 
the  26  teams  ordinarily  have  a  sellout  or 
close  to  a  .sellout  in  addition  each  week 
HU  hgures,  I  think,  are  b.ised  upon  tola; 
stadium  capacity 

Mr.  Harvey  So  that  this  would  be  the 
upper  limit  of  income  that  we  discussed 
e.irller  from  gale  receipts'  In  other  words. 
you  only  have  that  difference  between  61 
and  100  percent  or  70  and  100  percent  or  us- 
ing his  figures  the  difference  between  87 
and  100  percent 

Mr.  RozELLi    Yes 

Mr.  Harvet  I  take  It  as  to  the  assurances 
as  to  what  the  Intentions  of  professional 
football  are  in  the  future  your  .inswer  1- 
just  exactly  what  you  gave  Mr.  Springer 
that  Is.  you  are  going  to  go  back  and  talk 
wnth  them  and  come  back  and  tell  us  bv 
:e'rer  or  uike  some  other  means.  Is  that 
correct  ' 

Mr  RozELLK  Yes  Beyond  that.  I  would 
simply  like  t  1  s.iv  that  I  am  not  attempting 
t  J  qualify  or  indicate  In  any  way  that  our 
planning  has  changed  since  my  previou.s 
testimony  In  Congress  three  years  ago  I 
simply  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  sweeping 
statement  In  perpetuity  Just  as  I  wo  ild  have 
in  1940  If  appearing  before  a  congressiona: 
committee  I  would  have  testified,  had  h"en 
asked  to.  that  professional  fixjtball  would 
use  radio  as  the  sole  medium  In  perpetuity 
Conditions  changed  somewhat  In  the  next 
20  to  25  years  but  I  certainly  through  the 
qualification  that  I  have  given  you  do  not 
want  tv)  Infer  thai  our  planning  or  our  think- 
ing has  altered  in  any  way  because  it  ha.'^ 
n.Jt. 

Mr.  Harvey   I  thank  you. 

Mr   Macdonald   .Mr   Rooney? 

Mr  Roo.NEY  I  would  like  to  compliment 
you.  Mr    R^^zelle.  on  your  fine  leadership  In 
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providing  the  American  people  with  the 
greatest  sport  I  think  of  all  lime.  You  and 
the  NFL  have  cer-.ilnlv  done  an  outstanding 
job.  I  only  wi-ih  you  would  give  those  Phila- 
delphia Eagles  a  better  draft  choice  next 
yciir  X  am  sure  that  some  wives  In  this  au- 
dience will  be  very  displeased  to  hear  that 
>  on  are  going  on  Monday  night,  also.  But  It 
has  cert.ilnly  become  the  country's  greatest 
attraction  and  I  am  quite  surprised  because 
all  of  the  testimony  we  have  heard  thus 
far  m  object. ng  to  pay  TV  Is  the  fact  that 
sports  Is  going  to  be  taken  off  and  It  1b  going 
to  h,i\e  to  be  paid  I  am  surprised  that  you 
haven  t  given  this  consideration  because  It 
IS  a  bonanza  according  to  all  the  people  who 
have  testified  prior  to  you 

I  think  you  have  Indicated  the  theory  to 
give  It  free  coverage  by  your  decision  not  to 
accept  that  million  dollar  closed  circuit  TV 
versu.s  the  $200,000.  but  aren't  some  games 
televised  today  by  the  NFL.  closed  circuit 
games?  Aren't  there  theatres  In  Chicago  that 
iiave  closed  circuit  television? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  The  last.  I  believe,  was  per- 
haps three  or  four  years  ago.  We  have  none 
this  year 

.Mr    RooNEY.  None  now? 

Mr.  RozFLLE.  In  fact.  It  Is  prevented  under 
the  contract  we  have  been  operating  under 
the  last  three  \ears. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  Mr.  Rozelle.  why  do  you  con- 
tinue to  black  out  In  areas  like  Philadelphia 
or  Washington^  Why  do  you  deprive  the 
people  ol  the  rleht  to  view  those  games  when 
they  are  sold  out  two  or  three  years  in  ad- 
vance'' I  came  to  Washington  six  yeeirs  ago 
and  asked  for  four  tickets  to  the  Redskins 
and  every  year  since  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
lour  tickets  and  it  doesn't  take  an  Act  of 
Congress.  bcc;iu.'=e  I  ha\e  tried  to  enact  one. 

Mr.  HozELLE  rne  main  reason  is  that  we 
do  net  want  to  become  a  studio  show.  Unlike 
baseball,  as  an  example,  football  is  not 
played  under  Ideal  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  year.  We  have  seen  what  has 
happened  to  other  sports  when  they  have 
televived  locally  the  event  that  is  taking 
place,  and  while  I  certainly  would  accept  the 
fact  that  for  perhaps  a  limited  p>erlod  this 
could  be  dene  in  Washington  and  perhaps 
other  cities,  we  feel  that  breaking  that  prec- 
edent in  tnie  could  wreck  this  sport,  put  It 
b.ick  to  being  a  studio  show,  where  It  would 
Use  Its  giamor  .ind  at  that  point  probably 
teie\ision  wouldn't  even  be  interested  In  it. 
We  attempt  to  compen.sate  for  that  through 
a  policy  we  started  about  four  years  ago  of 
giving  the  public  In  such  a  blackout  market 
another  attractive  g.ime  that  day 

.^s  you  are  aware,  when  the  Redskins  are 
plavmg  at  home  we  do  put  another  game 
nit)  Washington.  We  feel  that  that  satis- 
fies to  a  certain  extent  a  public  need  and 
does  not  risk  the  breaking  of  our  precedent 
and  the  possible  reduction  in  time  of  the 
the  crowds  a*  D  C  Stadium  Perhaps  in  In- 
clement \\eather  or  late  in  the  year  or  if  the 
Team  happened  to  be  down  you  wouldn't 
hive  t'le  iiiterest,  if  the  people  could  sit  in 
the  cimfort  of  their  living  room  and  watch 
it  on  te'pvislon, 

Mr.  Rooney.  Thank  you. 

No  further  questions. 

Mr  Ma<  uoNM.D  Mr.  Tlernan? 

Mr.  Tiernan.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  the  Chicago  Bears  have  ap- 
p.irently  hid  the  closed  circuit  TV  of  some 
of  their  games. 

Mr  RcizELLE  .^bout  four  or  five  years  ago 
they  exfjerimented  I  think  during  a  single 
season  with  it  somewhat 

Mr  Tiernan.  Why  was  this  discontinued? 
Was  it  successful  financially'' 

>Ir.   Roi-ELLE    No. 

Mr.  TtER.NAN  So  It  w-is  discontinued  really 
on  ihe  basis  of  financing? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  It  didn't  affect  their  attend- 
ance because  so  few  people  went  and  It  was 
extremely  costly.  The  rental  of  the  theatres, 
the  cost  of  production  were  extremely  costly. 
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Mr.  tiernan.  Who  did  this?  Was  this  done 
by  the  team  itself  in  renting  the  theatre  or 
was  It  done  by  a  promoter  or  theatre  owner? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  The  team  would  make  its  own 
arrangement  with  an  organization  that  pro- 
vided such  services. 

Mr.  Tiernan.  Under  the  present  contract 
that  you  are  operating  under  you  are  not 
allowed  to  have  closed  circuit  theatre  presen- 
tations, Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  Under  the  contract  we  are 
contemplating,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tiernan.  Is  that  of  all  games? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  Of  all  regular  season  games. 

Mr.  Tiernan.  Under  the  contract  you  do 
not  cover  the  Super  Bowl  games? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  That  is  a  separate  negotiation. 

Mr.  TiEHNAN.  A  separate  one.  And  the 
monies  derived  from  that  do  not  go  to  the 
league  or  to  all  the  teams  In  the  league?  It 
goes  to  those  who  participate? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  The  participating  players,  the 
participating  teams,  and  the  players'  pension 
fund  takes  about  75  percent  of  the  net  from 
that  game. 

Mr.  Tiernan.  We  have  requested  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Baseball  that  a  copy  of  the 
contract  between  the  league  and  the  net- 
work be  supplied  to  the  committee.  I  would 
like  to  make,  if  there  is  no  objection,  a  simi- 
lar request  of  you  that  a  copy  of  the  contract 
that  you  are  now  operating  under  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  so  tliat  we  would 
have  that  In  the  record. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  For  the  1969  regular  season? 

Mr.  Tiernan.  The  present  contract  that 
you  are  operating  on  now.  I  understand  you 
are  negotiating  now  for  '70,  '71  and  '72. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  Yes,  There  would  be  two  con- 
tracts then  that  we  would  provide  you,  one 
for  the  National  Football  League  and  one  for 
the  American  Football  League.  After  this 
season  we  will  be  opieratlng  under  one  con- 
tract embracing  all  26. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  don't  mean  to  be  a 
stickler,  gentlemen,  but  what  is  the  purpose 
of  that? 

Mr.  Tiernan.  Well.  I  frankly  would  like  to 
see  some  of  the  language  in  the  contract, 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  possibility  for 
perhaps  presentation  of  a  game  on  pay  tele- 
vision in  an  experimental  area  or  whether  or 
not  the  contract  speclficany  bars  presenta- 
tion In  any  other  area. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Rozelle,  do  you  have 
any  objection  to  furnishing  that? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  No.  They  will  expire  in  three 
weeks.  In  fact,  one  of  them  was  never  signed. 
We  operated  under  it  for  about  three  years 
and  never  did  reach  agreement  in  signing, 
but  I  would  be  very  happy  to. 

Mr.  Tiernan.  Is  there  much  difference  be- 
tween, in  the  contracts  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  National  Footl)all  Leagues? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tiernan.  There  is. 

You  said  earlier  that  you  had  some  neeo- 
tiations  with  the  Hughes  Sports  Network 
with  regard  to  the  Monday  night  game.  Do 
you  know  what  their  interest  was  in  the 
presentation?  Was  it  going  to  be  for  pay 
television? 

Mr.  Rozelle.  No.  just  to  develop  a  com- 
mercial network  of  independent  stations  to 
carry  the  games  on  free  television. 

Mr.  Tiernan.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Macdonalb.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Rozelle. 

One  last  question.  If  I  may. 

The  report  that  you  agreed  to  furnish  to 
the  committee,  at  Mr.  Springer's  request,  af- 
ter you  sat  down  with  the  owners,  I  was 
wondering,  do  you  have  any  possible  time  In 
mind  that  that  could  be  furnished,  because 
the  record  has  to  be  closed  before  we  can 
mark  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  We  will  have  our  annual  meet- 
ing of  all  26  clubs  on  March  16th.  That  is 
the  next  time  that  I  would  have  all  of  them 
together. 
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Mr.  Macdonald.  Well,  obviously,  that  can't 
be  made  a  part  of  this  record,  but  if  we 
haven  t  acted  on  the  bill  by  that  time  It 
would  be  helpful,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  Fine. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  In  closing,  I  would  like 
to  once  again  thank  you  ever  so  much  for 
taking  time  out  of  what  I  know  Is  a  very 
busy  schedule  to  come  down  here  and  sub- 
mit yourself  to  our  questions.  I  know  that 
you  know  that  all  the  questions  asked  are 
merely  for  our  own  edification  and  clarifica- 
tion in  the  thinking  that  we  have  to  do 
before  we  go  ahead  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Rooney.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you 
yield? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rooney.  I  think  Mr.  Springer  was  more 
or  loss  insistent  on  that  request  so  maybe 
we  better  hold  this  until  we  get  that  Infor- 
mation, in  deference  to  Mr.  Springer, 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  don't  think  that  these 
hearings  ought  to  be  held  up  just  for  one 
document.  We  will  discuss  that  late. 

Thank  you  again  very  much. 

Mr.  Rozelle.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  next  witness  is  Mr. 
Robert  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  National  Foot- 
ball Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame. 

Statement  of  Robert  Hall,  Secretary,  the  Na- 
tional   Football   Association    and    Hall    of 

Faine 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  here  again,  Mr.  Hall.  It  Is  nice  to  see 
you. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  greatly  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity of  being  here  and  having  this  chance 
to  slate  my  feelings  and  views  on  the  pro- 
p>o;ed  legislation,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  sports. 

For  the  record,  my  name  is  Robert  Hall,  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Athletic  Control  and  Direc- 
tor of  Athletics  at  Yale  University,  also 
Chairman  of  the  NCAA  Television  Commit- 
tee representing  well  over  400  football  play- 
ing institutions.  I  believe  I  am  qualified  as 
an  expert  on  sports  in  general  and  on  foot- 
ball in  particular  and  their  relation  to  the 
public  and  to  television. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  am  heavily  In- 
volved in  pre-enting  live  entertainment  with 
leading  stars  in  theatrical  offerings.  Includ- 
ing both  variety  and  musical  shows. 

Having  been  the  principal  architect  of 
the  first  NCAA  restricted  or  controlled  foot- 
ball program  for  television.  I  must  admit, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  among  my  sins  is  the 
blackout  which  I  also  recommended  to  the 
late  Bert  Bell.  Commissioner  of  the  National 
Football  League,  and  which  was  adopted  In 
their  plan. 

At  the  time  the  restricted  national  foot- 
ball progr.^m  was  adopted  the  network  and 
the  advertising  agencies  made  many  dire 
predictions  concerning  its  f?asibUlty  and 
salabllity.  Their  predictions  ana  speculations 
were  just  as  unsound  then  as  many  of  the 
fears  which  now  are  being  voiced  about  STV. 

I  h.ive  been  actively  involved  In  STV  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  fair  opportunity  in  the 
marketplace  for  over  19  ywrs  and  it  Is  still 
rather  incredible  to  ine  that  the  pressure 
groups  have  been  able  to  block  this  effort 
to  establish  this  service  in  the  marketplace 
along  with  so-called  free  or  commercial  TV. 
which  h,is  so  many  admitted  faults  and 
shortcomings, 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  FCC  proposed 
sports  rule  and  my  understanding  of  its 
application  to  college  football. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  University  of 
Southern  California  is  one  of  the  best  teams 
In  the  Nation.  Assume  then  that  this  te.im 
is  to  have  exposure  on  commercial  televi- 
sion once  on  a  national  basis  and  once  on 
a  regional  basis,  as  is  now  permitted  under 
the  NCAA  rules. 

By  the   time   the  University  of  Southern 
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Oallfornla  and  '.he  CnlversUy  of  CeUlfornU 
at  Lob  Angeles  game  I3  to  be  pUyed  they 
are  tK>th  undefeated  and  the  winner  wUl 
emerge  a*  the  undisputed  national  cham- 
pion. Provided  that  game-  and  I  emphaalze 
the  word  game  —has  not  been  broadcast 
by  commercial  television  within  2  years  on 
a  national  basis  ;t  would  be  available  for 
subscription  television 

If  it  had  been  broadcast  on  a  regional 
basU  within  2  years  it  would  only  be  avail- 
able for  STV  out«lde  of  that  re^on  of  the 
previous  broadcast. 

Incidentally,  in  this  example  I  felt  I  would 
be  most  prudent  to  stay  away  from  men- 
tioning either  Texas  or  Penn  State  I  might 
also  mention  that  my  Interest  and  concern 
with  football  18  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Chairman  alluded  to  that  I  have  be«n 
Secretary  of  the  National  Football  F\>unda- 
tlon  Hall  of  Fame  .-ilnce  It  was  reorganized 
back  in  1952  which  reorganization  I  carried 
out  oin  the  request  of  the  NCAA 

I  am  also  a  member  of  their  executive  com- 
mittee Lind  we  were  \erv  happy  to  have  foot- 
ball's No  1  fan  present  at  our  Gold  Medal 
Dinner  on  Tuesday  night,  .»nd  we  were  very 
happy  to  have  C'>n?re?sman  Rooney  there, 
and  i  iim  sure  he  appreciates  why  I  have  not 
put  Penn  State  ur  Texas  in  as  an  example 
here 

Mr  V»v  Deerun-  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
a  moment '' 

Since  the  gentleman  has  become  apolo- 
getic, would  he  care  to  change  the  wording 
m  his  third  paragraph  on  page  2  which  says, 
■Let  us  .issume  that  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  Is  one  of  the  best  teams  in 
the  Nation  ■■' 

Mr.  H.\LL.  I  think  I  will  have  to  apply  the 
assumption  to  the  total  picture 

The  assumption  is  more  based,  sir,  on  the 
fact  that  they  dldn  t  wind  up  eli>jlble  for  this 
particular  example  I  certainly  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia Isn't  quite  a  football  team  It  Is  cief- 
imtely  so. 

Another  example  would  be  the  case  of  a 
team  like  Houston  In  a  ijiven  ye-ar.  It  might 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  great  f.x>tball 
teams  in  the  Nation  If  this  team  were  ell- 
i^lble  tor  an  NCAA  telecast  It  might  be  over- 
looked in  the  early  summer  selection  of  the 
teams  .uid  «ames  to  be  telecast  that  fall 
under  the  NCAA  program.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances. STV  wi:>uld  certainly  want  a 
Houston  game  and  under  the  proposed  rules 
could  carry  it.  The  proposed  rule  thus  pro- 
vides in  i>pportunlty  to  .see  more  football 
without  any  siphoning  away  of  free  TV  foot- 
ball 

The  rule  would  enable  games  of  special 
and  local  interest  to  be  seen  by  segments  of 
the  sports-minded  public  who  now  have  no 
opportunity  to  see  the  game  either  .Ive  or 
oa  commercial  TV. 

There  are  many  sports  event  which  could 
be  seen  In  the  home  for  a  small  fee  which 
are  not  now  ana  in  the  foreseeable  future 
win  not  be  uvailable  on  commercial  TV. 
I  could  cite  examples,  but  I  know  there  are 
many  such  examples  already  In  the  record. 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  speaking  for  a  majority 
of  the  sports  world,  both  the  public  and  the 
organizations  that  sponst^r  and  hold  or  stage 
sports  events,  when  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  proposed  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  FCC 

A  case  :n  point  on  a  game  that  would  not 
be  available  to  the  public  on  free  TV  are 
the  Rangers  in  New  York.  They  are  enjoy- 
ing a  great  season  and  It  Is  not  available 
on  free  television 

I  don  t  know  how  much  more  delay  Is 
warranted  Nineteen  or  more  years  it  has 
been  jn  tire  and  that  has  been  long  enough 
for  any  tests  and  determinations.  After  19 
years  of  study  of  the  problem  of  subscription 
television  with  respect  10  sports  I  am  con- 
vinced that  under  the  proposed  rules  that 
allow  only  one  STV  operation,  and  only   in 
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major  markets  having  at  least  five  TV  com- 
mercial stations  operating,  I  feel  that  Is 
unduly  restrictive  and  that  such  a  rule  de- 
feats the  basic  eHorts  of  providing  the  pub- 
lic with  programing  that  commercial  TV  can- 
not or  will  not  provide 

The  NCAA  won't  broaden  Its  advertiser- 
sponsored  ofTerlngs  because  the  reason  for 
the  NCAA  plan  and  the  professional  foot- 
ball plan  Is  to  protect  the  gate  But  they 
would  like  to  extend  that  box  ofHce  and  STV 
would  enable  them  to  do  so 

Another  important  point  Is  that  college 
football  has  a  very  definite  and  Important 
stake  in  its  public  image  I  am  convinced 
in  my  i>wn  mind  that  free  TV  or  commercial 
TV  is  a  very  Important  element  to  secure 
the  success  of  college  football,  to  maintain 
its  image  and  ptisltlon  with  the  public  and 
to  further  the  interest  that  we  have  in  sports 
;is  a  very  important  element  m  our  process 
'■A  educating  these  young  men 

This  particular  iuspect  applies  In  the  case 
of  your  Ixjwl  games 

Along  with  what  Commissioner  Rozelle 
said.  I  cannot  foresee  or  t>elleve  that  those 
great  games  would  be  taken  by  pay  TV. 
Football  has  too  much  at  stake,  college  foot- 
ball, with  the  public  and  with  the  youth 
of  this  country  not  to  have  that  showcase 
made  available  as  It  presently  Is 

I  do  not  see  any  chance  that  the  NCAA 
will  broaden  its  plan  of  restricting  the 
amount  of  television  that  you  now  can  get  at 
home  via  commercial  television 

I  mentioned  that  and  I  am  certain  that  It 
will  not  It  will  stay  with  Its  present  plan 
with  the  blackouts  on  the  regional  basis  and 
this  will  provide  areas  where  g.imes  which 
are  not  now  seen  could  be  seen  by  a  local 
regional  group 

Furthermore,  products  that  the  public  will 
pay  for  are  m  very  short  supply  I  am  now 
addressing  myself  to  other  areas  In  the  enter- 
tainment rtelds  that  will  not  and  cannot  go 
via  commercial  television  Flttv-two  weeks  a 
year,  every  evening,  covers  many  more  hours 
than  can  ever  be  hllcd  with  box  office 
attractions 

I  emphasize  that  again,  when  you  charge 
whether  It  is  In  the  home  or  down  the  road, 
you  have  to  have  what  the  public  wants 

Of  many  STV  stations  competing  for  .spe- 
cific top  entertainment  events,  certain  sta- 
tions will  obviously  lose  out  and  will  offer 
something  else  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 
or  they  might  revert  to  commercial  television. 
The  winners  will  also  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful that  they  do  not  price  themselves  out  of 
the  market  This  Is  imt  hard  to  do.  When  you 
pay  so  much  for  talent,  as  we  are  paying 
these  days,  and  we  do  It  every  day  now  in  our 
live  operations — then  you  are  very  close  to 
pricing  yourself  out  of  the  market  with  the 
public. 

So  there  is  a  control  that  Just  exists  by 
virtue  of  the  economics 

The  reason  that  'he  commercial  television 
does  not  upgrade  more  than  It  has.  has  been 
answered  by  others  They  Just  cannot  afford 
to  do  It. 

In  our  theaters  we  already  now  pay  more 
for  the  box  office  attractions  than  they  can 
pay  in  Las  Vegas,  and  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  If  we  have  to  charge  any  higher 
admission  we  just  wont  have  the  people  out 
there 

If  STV  Is  available  to  the  public  they  will 
be  able  to  see  many  more  programs  at  low 
prices 

Now,  I  should  emphasize  again  that  col- 
leagues want  commercial  television,  or  free 
TV  for  their  public  Image.  This  is  most  Im- 
portant to  them,  It  Is  paramount  The  prob- 
lem Is  very  complicated  I  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  studying  the  proposed  rules  I 
will  admit  they  are  not  easy  to  completely 
understand  and  I  am  talking  only  about  the 
sports  rule,  but  I  believe  the  examples  that 
I  have  cited  would  be  permissible  under  the 
rules  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  rules  do 
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provide         adequate       protection       against 
siphoning 

But  In  the  event  there  should  be  further 
grave  concern  on  this  matter  of  siphoning, 
and  I  gather  that  there  still  Is  from  what  I 
have  heard  this  morning,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  proposed  rule  might  provide  no 
gGunes — and  I  am  addressing  myself  to  both 
college  and  professional  football^no  games 
which  are  a  part  of  the  NCAA  or  the  National 
Football  League  or  the  American  Football 
League  approved  programs  for  free  or  com- 
mercial TV  shall  be  available  to  STV  for  a 
period  of  two,  three,  four  years — let  us  make 
It  four  years— following  the  actual  broadcast 
of  such  games  except  where  such  games  have 
been  blacked  out  In  the  home  team's  market, 
presumably  a  7j-mlle  radius. 

In  that  case  there  will  still  be  games  avail- 
able to  ST\'  in  the  blacked  out  market.  If 
the  time  bar  is  extended,  you  can  secure  both 
commercial  or  free  TV  and  also  give  the 
public  a  chance  to  see  those  events  which  are 
not  now  available  and  won't  be  available  on 
TV  until  the  box  office  can  be  extended  via 
STV. 

Further,  where  a  gam  Is  broadcast  by  com- 
mercial TV  on  a  regional  basis,  then  such 
game  may  be  available  to  STV  In  any  com- 
munity outside  the  particular  region  covered 
by  the  commercial  broadcast,  provided  such 
game  was  not  broadcast  In  such  community 
or  communities  within  two  years  or  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  proposed  broad- 
c.isi  by  STV 

What  this  would  be  in  brief  would  be— 
let  us  take  the  Yale-HiU-^•ard  game  which 
was  not  on  the  national  or  regional  telecast 
under  the  controlled  NCAA  program.  There 
is  a  great  de,il  of  Interest  In  that  game  In 
the  greater  New  B;ngland  area. 

There  would  be,  if  STV  were  operating  In 
Boston,  Worcester,  New  Haven  and  other 
New  England  communities,  a  demand  for 
that  game,  admittedly  on  a  limited  audi- 
ence basis,  but  sufficiently  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  extension  of  the  'Vale-Harvard 
box  office  If  vou  will,  to  those  people  who 
would  like  to  have  It 

In  fact.  In  the  past.  I  made  available  sev- 
eral Yale  game.s  to  the  Zenith  experiment  In 
Hartford  I  might  add.  also,  that  when  the 
first  NCA.\  plan  was  prepared  and  put  Into 
force  and  for  every  year  since  that  time 
great  c.ire  has  l>een  taken  to  leave  room 
under  the  plan  to  provide  for  cooperation 
with  pay  TV  when,  as  and  If  It  should  come 
about. 

I  am  particularly  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  this  Is  based  upon  making  games  that 
will  not  now  be  available  on  free  TV  avail- 
able under  the  pay  plan 

So,  I  suggest  that  the  bar  might  be  ex- 
tended to  a  loncer  period  of  time  or  you 
might  wish  to  t.-ike  certain  specific  events 
and  reserve  those  strictly  for  commercial 
TV 

I,  myself,  would  not  advocate  that  ixs  a 
part  (.'f  the  rule  but  it  you  wanted  to  go  that 
far  I  think  you  could,  and  you  could  solve  this 
siphoning  problem. 

I  do  not  think  very  much  stre.ss  has  been 
placed  either  on  the  f.ict  that  because  i>f  the 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  television,  that  you  could 
not  see  replays  of  the  most  important  plays 
and  calls  <m  the  t.ipes  and  get  an  analysis 
of  the  game,  which  !.•-  difficult  to  do  on  com- 
mercial T\'  due  to  time  factors  and  commer- 
cial Interruption.' 

It  .seems  to  me  that  those  event.s  that  re- 
quire box  office  extensions  should  be  given 
that  opportunity 

I  cheerfully  would  pay  to  see  such  events 
on  STV  free  of  commercial  Interruptions. 

But  If  I  didn't  care  that  niuch  I  could 
Wait  a  couple  of  hours  and  see  that  same 
event  played  at  home  tor  free  on  commercial 
TV  via  tapes  I  think  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  that  fact 

I  would  limit  STV  or  pay  TV  to  box  office 
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attractions  which  are  not  now  available.  TV 
channels  have  been  allocated  for  educational 
TV  and  that  has  been  done  In  the  public  In- 
terest It  seems  to  me  It  would  be  In  the  pub- 
lic  interest   to  do   the  same  thing  for  STV. 

I  have  Indicated  that  other  reasonable  reg- 
ulations would  be  in  order  and  I  think  would 
be  both  legal  and  In  the  public  Interest. 

I  have  addressed  myself  to  the  time  bar,  the 
two  or  three  or  four  year  rule.  I  have  Indi- 
cated that  on  the  time  bar  If  the  Interests 
which  control  various  events  which  are  now 
on  free  TV  should  elect  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  public  for  four  or  five  years,  the 
loss  In  public  Interest  and  In  prestige  as  well 
as  In  dollars  would  be  more  than  they  could 
afford  That  Is  an  element  that  I  haven't 
heard  discussed  in  too  much  detail,  and  I 
think  we  should  keep  It  In  mind.  There  Is 
much  more  at  stake  than  Just  dollars  when 
you  are  talking  about  college  and  professional 
football,  and  the  public. 

Their  stake  In  the  public  haa  ■to  depend 
on  this  kind  of  exposure.  If  they  attempt  to 
price  themselves  right  out  of  ■the  market 
because  pay  TV  could  come  along,  aa  one 
gentleman  suggested,  and  make  It  poeBllsle 
for  them  to  take  their  gamee  that  are  on 
and  hold  them  off  for  a  couple  of  years,  they 
would  have  another  serious  problem  to  con- 
cern themselvee  with,  which  has  been  alluded 
to  by  the  two  commissioners  whom  you 
heard  from  yesterday  and  today. 

How  long  can  you  keep  this  away  from  the 
public  and  maintain  this  great  Interest  of 
t  he  kids  that  are  coming  along,  that  you  have 
to  have  to  keep  that  sport  going?  Not  Juat 
to  keep  It  going  from  the  box  office  point  of 
view,  but  If  we  are  to  have  Bj>orts  a  competi- 
tive part  of  our  life. 

Unfortunately,  college  football  has  to  de- 
pend on  the  gate,  too.  I  say  the  public  clamor 
would  also  be  such  that  the  public  Image  of 
the  parUctilar  sport  would  be  seriously  Im- 
paired, 

Now  the  professional  football  people  as 
well  as  the  colleges  could  have  the  best  of 
two  worlds  under  the  rules  as  they  are  pro- 
I>osed  or  as  they  might  be  modified;  they 
could  supplement  commercial  TV  by  putting 
their  home  games  on  STV,  and  stay  with 
commercial  TV  for  the  network  presenta- 
tion In  all  areas  outside  the  home  base. 

The  FCC  rules  can  protect  siphoning  away 
from  commercial  TV  and  yet  make  It  possible 
to  provide  more  college  and  professional  foot- 
ball for  viewers  via  STV.  This  statement  also 
can  apply  to  other  sports    events. 

Further,  events  with  special  audience  In- 
terest, both  sports  and  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment, would  be  readily  available  In  the 
home  and  under  the  present  system  we  can- 
not get  them. 

That  Is  the  sum  and  substance  of  my 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pat 
Weaver,  who  was  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany that  had  the  abortive  pay  TV  system 
which  was  operated  on  the  West  Coast. 
With  your  permission.  I  would  like  to  put 
this  In  the  record.  This  letter  addressed  to  the 
Commission  sets  forth  rather  completely 
the  experience  that  they  had  out  there  and 
the  broad  acceptance  which  a  form  of  STV 
had  received. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Without  objection,  so 
ordered. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  again,  for  your  fine 
testimony. 

Once  again,  we  have  been  summoned  to 
the  floor  to  answer  the  call  of  the  House. 

Will  there  be  questions  of  Mr.  Hall? 

I  would  hate  to  keep  you  waiting  here 
unless  there  are  questions, 

Mr,  Hau..  I  am  available  here  for  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  committee  will  stand 
In  recess  for  15  minutes.  Thank  you. 

(Brief  recess.) 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  hearing  will  be  back 
In  order. 
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Mr.  Hall,  once  again  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  appearing  before  us. 

Of  all  the  witnesses  I  would  think,  with 
your  background,  you  speak  with  as  much 
If  not  more  authority  than  anybody,  which 
leads  me  to  my  first  question. 

Where  you  listed  among  your  sins  the 
blackout,  I  was  wondering  what  your  think- 
ing was  In  putting  forth  the  blackout 
principle, 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr,  Chairman,  before  the  NCAA 
plan  was  developed,  we  had  had  a  full  year 
of  very  Intensive  surveys  made  by  the  net- 
works, or  financed  by  the  networks,  and  by 
the  NCAA  Jointly,  and  the  networks'  posi- 
tion prior  to  this  study  had  been  that  open 
and  unrestrained  television  of  football 
(;ames  would  do  nothing  but  develop  at- 
tendance at  every  football  Institution,  but 
this  survey  certainly  proved  conclusively 
that  that  would  not  be  the  case. 

Since,  unfortunately,  college  football  and 
the  college  athletic  programs  In  most  in- 
stances depend  upon  the  revenues  derived 
from  football,  we  naturally  try  to  protect 
our  gate  In  order  to  maintain  the  total  ath- 
letic programs,  and  It  was  quite  apparent 
that  with  the  weather  a  factor,  with  large 
college  stadiums,  that  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions that  if  the  game  were  not  blacked 
out,  should  It  be  allowed  to  be  televised.  If 
It  were  not  blacked  out  In  Its  Immediate 
area,  there  would  be  a  serious  Impact  on  the 
home  attendance, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Could  I  Interrupt  you  at 
that  point  and  ask  a  question? 

I  understand  that  part  of  the  blackout, 
but  why  a  blackout,  say,  when  Texas  and 
Arkansas  are  playing,  the  most  recent  game, 
or  before  that,  Ohio  State  and  Michigan? 
Why  black  out  that  area,  when  the  people 
cannot  p>06slbly  get  In,  and  It  has  been  sold 
out  for  months? 

Is  that  quite  fair  to  the  people  of  that 
area,  to  have  them  blacked  out? 

Mr,  Hall.  I  can  give  you  a  specific  exam- 
ple. 'When  we  first  had  the  NCAA  plan,  I  had 
Inserted  a  provision  that  In  the  event  that 
there  was  a  sell-out  game — let  us  take  an  ac- 
tual case.  The  Michigan-Michigan  State  game 
was  a  sell-out.  We  had  provided  that  It  would 
have  to  be  blacked  out  within  75  miles  of 
the  home  site.  We  also  provided  that  In  the 
event  the  game  were  a  sell-out,  that  then 
It  could  be  televised  and  must  be  televised, 
provided  no  other  game  would  be  played 
within  that  radius  that  could  be  seriously 
hurt. 

So  I  had  to  call  Mr.  Fritz  Crlsler,  the  direc- 
tor of  athletics  at  Michigan  and  say,  "Fritz, 
your  game  Is  a  sell-out.  You  have  said  so. 
and  so  has  Michigan  State.  I  have  canvassed 
the  area,  and  there  will  be  no  game  hurt  by 
allowing  that  game  to  go  on  the  Detroit 
station  WJR-TV." 

So  It  was  announced  three  days  before  the 
game  that  It  would  now  be  available  In  that 
local  market,  which  Is  the  local  regional  mar- 
ket where  most  of  the  i>eople  are  going  to  be 
drawn  from  that  to  go  to  the  game. 

Mr.  Crlsler  received  thousands  of  letters 
and  telegrams  to  the  effect  that,  "If  I  had 
known  this  game  would  be  on  television,  I 
wouldn't  have  paid  X  dollars  for  your  lousy 
goal  line  seats." 

I  can  agree  ■with  you  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Texas-Arkansas  game,  not  even  a  bliz- 
zard would  have  kept  that  stadium  from 
being  filled,  and  that  would  have  been  ac- 
complished long  before  the  blizzard  came 
along,  but  there  are  other  Instances  where 
that  will  not  be  the  case,  and  you  could 
wind  up  creating  a  lot  of  111  will  ■with  the 
people  that  now  had  the  choice  of  seeing  It 
for  free  at  home,  ■without  putting  some 
money  on  the  line,  and  It  Is  raining  or  snow- 
ing, and  they  don't  want  to  go. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  am  certainly  not  going 
to  quarrel  with  you,  because  you  do  make  a 
case,  and  I  am  sorry  for  Mr.  Crlsler  for  get- 
ting those  letters,  but  your  Congressmen  get 
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inured  to  getting  those  letters  after  a  while, 
so  that  it  does  not  strike  me  as  being  that  big 
a  punishment. 

Mr.  Hall.  It  was  not  the  letters  so  much  as 
It  clearly  evidenced  that  If  It  were  known  that 
the  game  would  be  made  available  locally, 
far  enough  In  advance,  that  then  the  game 
would  not  have  been  sold  out,  and  people 
would  then  wait. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  am  talking  about,  when 
there  Is  actually  a  sell-out,  people  who  are 
very  Interested  and  have  supported  the  team 
or  teams  earlier  through  tougher  times 
trying  to  get  tickets  cannot  and  want  to  see 
the  game,  and  I  think  It  is  terribly  com- 
mercial on  the  part  of  the  colleges  to  take 
this  attitude.  I  would  think  that  they  could 
view  the  greater  good  for  the  greater  number, 
and  those  people  who  were  stuck  with  goal 
line  seats  Just  took  their  chances. 

Mr.  Hall,  I  would  agree  entirely  with  you. 
That  Is  why  I  had  the  rule  made  that  made 
it  mandatory  to  put  It  on  If  It  were  a  sell- 
out. I  would  advocate  such  a  rule  now. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  But  the  rule  Is  no  longer 
In  effect? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  It  Is  not, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  So  that  therefore,  when 
you  say  It  was  a  sin  to  Institute  this  policy, 
you  are  saying  mea  culpa. 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  to  a  degree,  but  don't 
forget  that  I  had  the  provision  to  have  the 
game  go  on  the  air,  so  that  somebody  else 
Is  a  bigger  criminal  than  I  am  since  I 
got  off  the  committee. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  had  Just  one  other  ques- 
tion. As  I  went  through  your  fine  statement, 
I  did  not  really  understand  this  point. 

I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Brown  while  I  find  It. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  wanted  to  get  Into  the  eco- 
nomics of  professional  football  -with  Mr. 
Rozelle,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  here 
for  his  testimony  and  questioning,  or  for 
the  beginning  of  your  testimony,  Mr.  Hall. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  provision  for 
blacking  out  in  the  local  community  Is  ap- 
propriate to  so-called  free  TV,  but  may  not 
be  appropriate  to  pay  TV,  If  the  circum- 
stances are  right,  and  I  would  gather  that 
the  economics  of  professional  football,  and 
you  have  said  that  college  football  economics 
are  not  a  great  deal  different,  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  you  ought  to  have  a  full  stadlimi  If 
you  can  get  It,  and  then  anything  that  you 
charge  for  the  tickets  at  that  point  Is  a 
reasonable  fee,  and,  In  fact,  because  there 
Is  a  pressure  to  get  the  scarce  tickets  that  are 
available. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  you  have  less  than 
a  full  stadium,  anything  that  you  charge 
may  not  affect  It  too  much,  because  there 
are  empty  seats. 

In  that  regard,  I  guess  football  Is  like 
entertainment,  and  the  psychology  of  having 
a  full  house  Is  desirable.  If  there  is  a  full 
house,  and  you  throw  It  open  for  free  TV, 
vou  get  the  kind  of  reaction  that  Mr.  Crlsler 
got  from  his  fans,  but  If,  then,  you  obliged 
viewers  to  pay  for  the  right  to  watch  that 
game,  that  is  otherwise  blacked  out  of  free 
TV.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  school  or  the 
professional  team  would  get  additional  bene- 
fit from  the  pay  TV  relationship,  or  the  con- 
tract. 

Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  that  Is  very  definitely  the 
case,  and  I  am  convinced,  myself  that  If  pay 
TV  Is  permitted,  that  In  the  case  of  the 
blacked  out  areas  that  It  would  be  made 
available  to  provide  the  supplementary  In- 
come, and  the  opportunity  for  the  people 
who,  as  you  all  have  heard  here  and  know 
yourselves,  cannot  get  to  the  stadium,  can- 
not get  In,  cannot  get  the  ticket,  and  would 
have  a  chance  to  see  It,  and  it  would  not  do 
the  damage  that  It  would  do  If  It  had  to 
be  given  away. 

Mr.  Bhown.  If  It  were  on  free  TV,  I  assume 
they  would  get  a  commercial  benefit,  because 
It  wotild  be  sponaored. 

Mr.  Hall.  Right. 
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Mr  Brown  And  '.hat  u  permitted  in  col- 
;ei;e  oau 

dm  yuu  would  have  the  psychological  effect 
of  ioinebody  who  could  not  buy  a  ftve  bucfe 
ticket  because  it  was  a  sell-out  to  watch  It 
at  the  st.idlum  l.elng  able  to  watch  it  free  at 
home,  whereaa.  If  ihe  economics  of  what  you 
charged  ^n  pay  TV  were  rlstht.  this  could 
be  in  effect  the  '.vertlow  audience  where  you 
could  still  make  It  expensive,  but- 

Mr  HAi.t.  But  stil;  within  the  range  of  a 
great  many  people  who  now  could  not  go  at 
any  price. 

I  ajn  convinced  that  that  l.s  the  case,  and 
I  would  be  convinced  that  that  would  be 
the  way  It  would  happen 

Mr  Brown  What  happens  when  your 
threshold  of  interest  falla  below  the  full 
stadium  at  that  polnf 

Mr  Hall  Well  if  I  had  a  franchl.,e  and  was 
free  to  do  aa  I  wanted  In  my  be«t  interest 
I  think  I  would  then  not  <o  on  pay  TV  that 
next  year  I  would  probablv  restrl-t  mv  tele- 
vision if  I  had  1'  r~>  keepioif  *he  blacked  out 
area  because  I  know  »hat  from  The  ?tand- 
pxilnt  of  the  general  Interest  an'l  excitement 
that  Is  maintained,  you  better  i.,ive  a  full 
stadium,  even  leaving  the  economics  out. 
but  the  economics  are  important  there   too 

Mr  BaowN  The  .same  'hlng  would  prob- 
ably appLy  to  commercial  television,  would 
It  nof  In  other  words.  If  you  did  not  have 
a  full  st,adlum  you  would  not  go  on  com- 
mercial TV' 

Mr  H*i X  Remember  I  am  'alklng  about 
college  and  professional  football,  now  snd 
you  don't  blanket  'he  local  market  It  Is 
bl\cked  out  so  that  'he  free  television  Is 
eolng  'o  people  who  normally  would  not  be 
coming  to  that  game. 

The  attendance  .it  the  irames  with  the  ex- 
ception "f  some  of  the  great  major  .attrac- 
tions, comes  from  within  a  75-mlIe  "o  100- 
mile  radius,  so  that  most  rif  the  people  'hat 
are  eolng  to  be  in  vour  stadium  would  not 
see  It  bv  staving  home,  unless  thev  did  as 
they  do  m  Mew  York,  get  in  a  car  and  drive 
75  miles  tip  Into  Connecticut  and  rent  a 
motel  ro<->m  and  get  It  on  television 

Mr  Brown  .So  that  if  your  viewing  market 
Is  75  000  people,  and  you  only  have  50  000 
.seats,  'hen  :t  Is  Dopsible  that  college  athletics 
or  professional  football  could  tap  that  addi- 
tional  25  000  people  through   pay  TV 

Mr    Hall    Right- 
Mr    Brown    Which  thev  do  not  do  at  pres- 
ent through  commercial  TV. 

Mr   Hall   That  Is  correct. 

Mr  Brown  So  that  'here  Is  an  economic 
benefit,  then,  'hat  Inures  to  college  ball  from 
this  posslbllltv,  and  I  gather  It  Is  a  psycho- 
logical benefit  that  is  controllable  In  other 
words,  vou  don  t  have  people  deciding  to  stay 
home  because  it  Is  on  pay  TV,  or  If  you  do 
have  that,  you  can  say,  "Well.  It  Is  not  going 
to  be  on  pay  TV.  then." 

Mr   Hall.  That  is  right 

You  ml?ht  find  that  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  years  that  your  team  was  not  doing 
as  well,  and  so  you  would  notice  a  lack  of 
demand  for  your  season  tickets  when  they 
went  on  sale  m  June  That  might  lead  you 
then  to  ?ay,  '  Miybe  this  year  I  better  not 
<n:^ke  It  available  on  pay  TV  m  my  immedi- 
.ite  area." 

This  could  happen  On  the  other  hand, 
as  It  stands  now,  a  large  segment  of  the 
public  would  get  it  via  pay  TV  who  could 
not,  any  way  they  might  try.  but  a  ticket 
to  'Me  game. 

I  am  Just  pointing  out  that  In  the  course 
of  the  success  of  the  particular  team.  It 
might  at  some  point  withdraw  from  pay  TV 
In  lis  local  area. 

Mr  Brown.  I  muht  observe  that  I  was  up 
at  the  .\rmy-Navy  game  this  year  at  that 
munlcip.-il  stadium,  which  seats  100. 000  peo- 
ple, and  It  was  full  for  the  .\rmy-Navy 
game,  m  more  ways  'han  one,  and  Just  over 
from  where  we  were  sitting  you  could  se« 
them  building  a  new  stadium. 
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I  asked  If  the  Eagles  played  at  Municipal 
Stadium,  and  the  response  was  that  they 
played  at  Franklin  Field,  .md  I  asked  how 
many  that  seated,  and  I  think  it  seats  60.000 
some 

Mr   H-ALL  60,000-some 

Mr  Brown.  And  the  comment  was  made 
that.  A.  you  could  see  better  at  Franklin 
Field,  you  a  ere  much  cloeer  to  the  field, 
but  also  they  wanted  to  limit  the  availability 
uf  seating,  so  that  tliey  could  have  a  full 
house  In  the  .ivallable  stadium  seating,  be- 
cause of  this  economic  interest  of  keeping 
your  ticket  price  under  demand 

Then,  as  I  say,  I  noticed  that  they  were 
building  a  new  stadium,  and  I  said.  "How 
many  will  that  seat.'  and  they  »ald,  Es- 
sentially not  very  many  more  than  Franklin 
Field  '■   ' 

.*3  that  the  economics  In  terms  'if  the 
stadluni  is  apparently  designed  with  that 
thought  in  mind,  ,uid  those  of  us  who  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  season 
ticket  lists  .ire  not  t'olng  to  get  to  see  the 
ball   games,  .ipparenily.  even  If  we  want  to 

Mr  H.ALJ.  That  is  correct  in  terms  of  all 
but  the  greatest  and  the  m:>st  desirable, 
which  are  very  few  and  far  between 

It  is  very  detinitely  true  that  mast  of  these 
teams  would  have  difficulty  <nider  a  hve-vear 
span  in  selling  out.  if  those  stadiums  that 
they  were  playing  in  would  go.  sav.  to  100.000, 
so  that  I  agree  with  v  lU  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  that  Umluatlon,  I  think,  except  when 
you  have  the  Super  Bowl,  or  the  World  Series. 
or  Texas-.Arkansa* 

Mr  Brown  If  this  were  on  pay  TV,  I  might 
be  able  to  put  in  three  bucks  instead  ^A  live 
bucks  to  watch  it 

Mr   Hall    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brown.  Then  if  I  live  long  enough, 
maybe  I  will  inherit  some  tickeus 

Mr  Ham  P.iv  T\  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  a  great  many  pe^iple  who  cannot  get  the 
tickets  they  want  now.  and  I  don  t  think 
thev  will  get  that  opportunitv  by  having  the 
stadiums  built  larger,  for  the  reason  you 
cite  about  the  .Army-Navy  game,  which  is 
the  oiilv  ifame  I  know,  virtually,  outside  of 
Ohio  State  ill  some  occasions,  and  like  'he 
situation  we  had  this  year  whore  you  could 
go  to  120,000 

Mr  Brown  Now  that  you  have  mentioned 
Ohio  State,  my  parochial  pride  requires  me 
to  pursue  that  Just  a  little, 

I  think  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  even 
at  Ohio  State,  which  had  sell-outs  nt  all  of 
its  home  games  this  year,  and  drew,  of  course, 
verv  heavilv  on  the  road,  the  athletic  pro- 
gram ran  m  the  red  in  spite  of  that,  and  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  Is  a  way  of  supple- 
menting the  Income  of  a  collegiate  'eam. 
without  at  the  same  time  deroeafiiig  its  home 
attendance,  that  It  is  worthv  of  s(,me  ex- 
ploration. becau.se  It  may  benefit  not  Just 
a'lmi.ssion  athletics,  but  also  intermural  ath- 
letics and  less  popular  intersoholastic  ath- 
letics. 

Mr  Hall  I  am  glad  vou  mentioned  that  I 
feel  that  I  can  speak  on  that  with  great  au- 
•:iority 

If  we  all  accept  the  fact,  and  I  believe 
almo-it  all  of  us  do.  that  the  competitive 
athleric  program  Is  essential,  and  I  am  not 
1  mlting  It  to  football  rr  any  particular  sport, 
but  ta  competitive  athletic  propra.iis.  the 
avallablUtv  of  such  progr  ims  is  rs.sentlal 
maybe  more  now  than  ever  before  In  our 
American  way  of  life,  and  unfortunately, 
'ho.se  programs  cannot  be  s\ipported  without 
the  revenues  that  are  derived  iroin  f.)>>tbari, 
and  even  then,  :is  you  Indicated  in  the  case 
of  Ohio  State,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  do  the 
Job  so  that  the  universities  have  to  come  up 
wi'h  additional  funds 

The  Competition  for  the  dollar  that  goes 
Into  the  universities  today  is  such  that  In 
many  Instances  athletics  are  being  short- 
changed a  bit,  so  that  anything  that  would 
further  cut  down  on  these  revenues  would 
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seriously  Impair  something  that  the  average 
member  of  the  public  would  not  be  aware  (•; 
That  woiild  be  t.ie  ba-sls  for  our  total  intere.s- 
m  the  things  that  are  derived  Irom  competl- 
•ive  athletics,  whether  It  be  at  a  varsity  level 
or  intramural  or  freshman. 

Mr    Brown    Apparently  Yale  would  ha'.e   ■ 
problem,  because  they  would  have  Ut  set  U[. 
a  whole   new   plant   for   their   students   wh 
cannot  play  on  a  boys'  field. 

Mr  Hall  We  might  let  them  play  there 
1(.m;i 

.Mr   Brown   Thank  vuu 

Mr.  Macdonald  I  was  tempted  to  say  some- 
times yet  cannot  teil  the  difference 

Mr  ItALL.  If  I  were  not  sitting  In  the  au- 
gust presence  of  the  Congress,  I  might  s.iv 
It  might  be  the  other  way 

Mr  Macdonalp  Ihat  is  a  Harvard  in.o 
speaking. 

The  question    that   I  had  in   mind  wa-s  : 
the  bottom  of  page  6.  where  you  say: 

"I  do  not  think  very  much  .stress  has  bee;, 
placed  either  on  the  fact  that  because  of  th^^ 
ad.-.tnces  that  have  been  made  In  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  television,  that  you  could 
see  leplays  of  the  most  important  plays  an;i 
calls  on  the  '^ipes  and  get  an  analysis  of  th 
game,  which  Is  difficult  to  do  on  commercla. 
TV  due  to  time  factors  and  commercial  In- 
terruptions. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  those  events  that  re- 
quire box  office  extensions  should  be  givei: 
that  opportunity 

I  cheerfully  would  pay  to  see  such  event 
on   STV    free   of   commercial   Interruptions  ' 

Are  you  .saying  that  If  the  game  was  botli 
on  commercial  TV  and  pay  TV  that  you  woul.; 
pay  to  watch  It  on  pay  TV  merely  to  pet  th> 
instant  replays? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  believe  that  there  would  b 
some  portion  of  the  public  that  would  do  sj 

Mr.  Macdonald.  There  are  not  that  manv 
football  scouts  In  the  country,  are  there' 

Mr    Hall    But  the  .»dvantage  of  the  repla. 
Is    that    It    makes    the   g.ime    .inderstandab  e 
and  more  interesting  for   the  person  who  . 
watching  It  on  television. 

In  fact,  tJ  a  slight  degree,  perhaps,  the 
fact  that  there  are  Instant  replays  on  college 
fjotball  n.")w,  but  not  as  many  as  you  could 
have  if  you  did  not  have  the  conimercli. 
interruptions,  Is  having  an  effect  I  know  o:. 
sjme  people  who  s\y,  'Well,  n.iw,  I  wouIl. 
rather  'Aatch  it  there,  because  I  ge-  thin:: 
out  of  the  game  I  would  not  .te:  it  I  were 
.ictual.y  present  " 

.'Vnd  the  audience  for  the.se  events  rhangf 
so  rapidly  th.it  m  the  15  ;, ears  I  have  bee:. 
In  the  entertainment  business,  we  h.ive  i 
tatally  new  audience  ava. lable  at  your  theater 
now  than  we  h.itl  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
and  It  is  a  d.lTerent  audience,  and  their  in- 
terests are  different 

I  could  see  where.  If  yovi  on  free  TV  d 
such  a  magnincent  Job  In  the  coverage  tha' 
vou  are  g-Ung  ',)  have  a  generation  of  peop'." 
who  would  r  ither  stay  home  th.m  go  to  th*- 
st.idlum.  and.  as  liis  been  said  here  before 
none  of  these  sp_rts  ."an  ma;ntala  the  in- 
terest In  our  compeil'ive  athletic  picture 
unless  you  are  playing  before  a  reasonable 
full  house.  The  response  of  the  athlete  and 
the  interest  Is  lied  to  that. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentle- 
me.i. 


VOTING  AND  ATTENDANCE  RECORD 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave   to   extend   my   remarks,   I 


December  23,  1969 

include  a  report  of  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record  during  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress,  1969. 

The  record  includes  all  rollcall  votes 
and  all  quorum  calls.  The  description  of 
the  bills  is  for  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
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tion  only;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
describe  the  bills  completely  or  to  elabo- 
rate upon  the  issues  involved. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  collect 
in  one  place  information  which  is  scat- 
tered through  thousands  of  pages  of  the 
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Congressional  Record.  I  want  to  be  able 
to    provide    any    interested    constituent 
with  a  simple  compilation  of  my  voting 
and  attendance  record. 
The  report  is  as  follows  i 


Rollcall 

(lumbe 

Dale 

1 
3  . 

Jan   3 

do 
.do 

4   . 

.  do  . 

b 

-.do  . 

6 

..do 

7 

do  . 

8 
9 

do 
Jjn   6 

10  Jan    \b 

11  Jan   16 
1?  Jan    17 

13  Jan  30 

14  Feb.  5 

Feb  18 

.    .do  . 

Measure  question,  and  results 


Vote 


17   .   .do. 


13     Mar      4 

19  Mar.   12 

20  ...do.. 


21   .   .do.. 


22  Mar.  18 

23  ...do... 


24  .     do. 

25  .    .do. 


26    Mar    19 
2?  -   .do    . 


28  Mar,  20 

29  do  . 

30  Mar.  25 

31  Mar.  27 

32  Apr.     1 

33  .do... 


Call  ot  thf  Members  .Present. 

llectior^  ol  the  Speaker  (McCormick  241 ;  Ford  187)      ....  Do. 

H    Res    1    To  Order  ine  previous  question  on  the  resolution     No. 
which  would  permit  Representative-elect  Powell  to  take 
the  oath  ol  office  (Defeated  176-248.) 

H  Res  1  A  motion  siinilar  to  that  in  rollcall  3  to  order  the 
i^renous  aue'ition  (Defeated  172  252) 

H  Res  .1  On  a  substitute  amendnoent  providing  that  the 
matter  involving  Representative-elect  Powell  be  relerred 
to  a  special  committee  lor  investigation  and  recommenda- 
tions (Defeated  131  to  290  ) 

H  Res  2  To  order  the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 
providing  a  hne  ol  $25,000  and  loss  ot  seniority  for  Repre- 
sentative-elect Powell  (Passed  248  to  171.) 

H  Res  2  To  adopt  the  resolution  seating  Representative- 
elect  Powell  and  providing  tor  a  fine  of  J25,0O0  and  loss  of 
senio-ity  (Passed  2^2  to  160.) 

Quorum  cal' - 

On  the  rrotion  that  the  House  ol  Representatives  reject  the 
obiectiiins  lu  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  North 
Csrolina  bv  vjhich  1  vote  would  be  counted  tor  George 
Wallace  ard  Curlis  LcMay,  (Defeated  169  to  229.) 

Quorum  call 

do 

do 

do  .   

.  H  Com  R"s  124:  On  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  Lincoln  day  recess.  (Passed  241  to  125,) 

Quorum  cal!       .  -- 

H  Res  fS.  On  a  motion  to  order  the  "previous  question" 
on  tte  resolution  to  change  the  name  of  the  Committee 
on  Uii-Arr-encan  Activities  to  Committee  on  Internal 
Securily  (Parsed  262  to  123.) 
H  Res.  89  To  adopt  the  resolution  changing  the  name  ol  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  to  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  and  clarifying  its  responsibilities. 
(Passed  305  to  79) 

Quorum  call     - ..Present. 


Rollcall 
number 


Date        Measure,  question,  and  results 


Vote 


53     May     1 


No 
Yes. 


Yes, 


Yes. 


Present. 
Yes. 


Absent. 

Present. 
Do, 
Do. 

Yes, 

Present. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


do 


Do. 


34 


do 


35  Apr.   15 

36  .do. 

37  do... 

38  Apr.  21 

39  ...do... 

40  .    .do  . 

41  Apr.  22 

42  ...do... 

43  .   .do.. 

44  .     do.. 

45  Apr.  23 

46  ...do... 


H.R   33:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  providing  for    No. 
increased    participation   by   the   United  States   in  the 
International   Development  Association.  (Defeated   155 

H.R.  33;  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  providing  for  increased    Yes. 

participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  International 

Development  Association.  (Passed  247  to  150.) 

Quorumcall.    . -     Present 

S    1058:  On  passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  to  Apr.  1,  1971,     Yes, 

the  authority  of  the  President  to  submit  reorganization 

plans  Ic  Congress  (Passed  334  to  44.) 

Quorum  call       .     ...     Present, 

HR  2171   To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  establish-    Yes. 

ing  a  commission  to  advise  the  President  on  national 

observances  and  holidays.  (Defeated  164  to  212.) 

Quorumcall.  .   .    Present. 

HR  8508- To  approve  the  bill  increasing  the  limitation  on    Yes. 

the  public  debt  to  J377,000,000,000  until  June  30  1970. 

(Passed  313  to 93.) 

Quorumcall...  .  Present. 

do  Do- 

do ...  .   .  Do. 

HR  7757  On  passage  of  the  supplemental  military  procure-    Yes. 

ment  authorization  tor  1969. (Passed  341  to  21.) 
Quorumcall  ...  -    -     Present. 

H  Res.  270  On  a  motion  to  recommittocommitteethereso-    No. 

lution  authorizing  $426,000  for  use  by  the  Committee  on 

I nternal  Security  (Defeated  73 to 284.) 
H  Res  270   Tc  approve  ft-e  resolution  authorizing  $425,000    Yes. 

f'lr  expenses  ot  the  Committee  on   Internal  Security 

(Passed  305  to  51) 

Quorum  .   .  . Present. 

do  Do. 

H  R   4148-  To  adopt  the  bill  amending  the  Federal  Water    Yes. 

Pollution  Control  Act  (Passed  392  to  1.) 

Quoru-n  Call  .    .    ...    .       .    Present. 

do Do. 

do  ,.. Absent. 

do - Present. 


.do. 
.do 

.do. 
do. 


Yes. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


47 


do 


Apr.  28 
...do..   . 

Apr.  29 
...do.... 


Yes. 


H.R.  514:  On  the  motion  to  adopt  the  substitute  proposal 
providing  a  2-year  extension  and  certain  block  grants 
to  the  States  in  lieu  ot  the  committee's  bill  amending 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  (Passed 
235  to  184.) 

H.R.  514-  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  (the  substitute) 
amending  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  (Passed  400  to  17.) 

Quorumcall... Present. 

do  . Do. 

.do..   ..   Do. 

H.R.  4153;  To  approve  a  $142,800,000  authorization  bill    Yes, 
for  Coast  Guard  ships    planes,  shore  facilities,  aids  to 
lavigation,  and  bridge  construction.  (Passed  382  to  2.) 
52     Apr.   30     Quorumcall..    Present. 


Footnotes  a*  end  of  table. 


54 

55 


56 
57 
58 


May     6 

.do  .   . 


May   20 

May  21 

.do  .. 


59  ...do. 


60  ...do 


61 
62 
63 
64 


65 
66 


67 
68 


69 


May  26 

do.. 

May  27 

.do.. 


..do. 
dc. 


.do.- 
..do. 


do. 


May  28 
June  2 
.    .do... 


73  ...do. 


74 
75 
76 


82 


SS 


8.S 
89 


June    4 
do., 
do  - 


June  10 
do.. 


Jcne  11 

...do... 


June  16 
June  17 
June  18 
.     do  .. 

.     do... 


Jur.e  24 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


June  25 
.     do.. 


92 
93 


94 
95 


99 


do 
.do. 


June  27 
...da  .. 


June  30 

.   -do  .. 


JuW     8 
.   .do... 


H    Res    17:  On  adoption  ol  the  resolution  to  establish  a  7- 
member  Select  Committee  to  Study  Cnme  in  the  United 
States  (Passed  343  to  18) 

Quorum  call   _ 

H  R,  5554:  To  approve  the  bill  making  the  special  school 
milk  program  a  permanent  program  and  authorizing  ap- 
propriations ot  $125,000,000  annually.  (Passed  384  to  2  ) 

Quorumcall —       

...do - --- 

H  Res.  414:  On  adoption  of  the  rule  waiving  points  ot  order 
in  the  consideration  of  H.R  11400,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  (Passed  322  to  53.) 
H.R.  11400:  To  adopt  an  an-endment  to  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  denying  interest  grants  to  colleges 
which  do  not  enforce  the  law  relative  to  grants  for  stu- 
dents convicted  of  crimes  in  connection  with  campus  dis- 
orders. (Passed  329  to  61.) 
H  R  11400:  On  final  passage  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  (Passed  347  to  40  ) 

Quorum  call...  

.     do...  

do 

H  R.  11612;  On  an  amendment  to  the  appropriation  biil  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  limiting  subsioy  payments 
to  any  one  farm  to  $20,000.  (Passed  224  to  145.) 
H.R.  11612:  On  final  passage  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill.  (Passed  321  to  50.) 
H.  Res.  424:  On  adoption  of  the  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  appropriation  bill  tor  the  Treasury  and 
Po";!  Office  departments  and  the  Executive  Office.  (Passed 
345  10  12.) 

Quorurncall. 

H  R  11582:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Post  Office  appropria- 
tion bill  limiting  to  $20,000  the  postal  subsidy  lor  any  one 
mailer  ol  2d  class  mail.  (Defeated  99  to  239.) 
H  R.  11582:  On  hnal  passage  of  the  appropriation  bi'l  for 
ttie  Tieasury  and  Post  Office  Departments  and  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  (Passed  325  to  6  ) 

Quorum  call 

.   .     do 

H  R.  763;  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing 
for  a  study  of  Slate  laws  governing  the  operation  ol  youth 
camps.  (Defeated  151  to  152) 
HR.  693:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  permitting 
veterans  72  years  of  ace  and  older  to  enter  a  VA  hospital 
Aithout  declaring  inability  to  pay.  (Passed  302  to  3  ) 

Quorum  call 

do.     -   . 
H.R.  11102;  On  final  passage  of  the  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
!:truction    and    Modernization    Ameiidments    cl    1969, 
(Passed  359  to  0  ) 
Quorum  call.  . .  .__...... 

H  R   11271    To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administralion, 
(Parsed  328  to  52) 
Quorum  call. . .  .... 

H  R  1055    To  approve  the  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  pubhc 
f  rounds  i:i  the  District  of  Columbia  for  camping  or  erec- 
tion ol  any  temporary  buildings.  (Passed  327  to  51  ) 
Quorumcall ---   -  - 

Quoruni  call 

dc      .      .      ...  -- 

H  R  6543'  On  a  motion  to  recommit  tc  committee  "The 
Pub'ic  Health  Cigarette  Sn.ohng  Act  i>  1969."  (Defeated 
137  to  262) 

Q,j:ii.m  call 

H.R.  1.^167    Tc  arpfcve  tne  bill  ai:th:iizin£  appropriations 
tor    the    Atomic    Energy    Cominission    lor    fiscal     1970 
(passed  406  to  3). 
.  Quorum  call. .    

H  R  12307:  To  approve  the  $14,900,000,000  ai.procnation 
bill  for  the  independent  agencies  and  the  Department  ol 
Housine  and  Urban  Development  (passed  388  to  6). 

Quorum  c^ll . 

H  Re".  357:  On  adoption  of  the  resolution  providing  for  an 
additional  clerk  lor  all  House  Members  (passed  204  to 
195), 

Quorum  call . 

H  R  79C6.  To  approve  the  bill  providing  a  svsterri  fcr  the 
taxation  ol  interstate  commeice  (passed  311  to  S7) 

Quorum   call .      ......    .        .  . - 

H  R  8G44;  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bnl  to 
make  permanent  the  existing  temporary  suspension  ot 
duty  on  crude  chicory  roots  and  to  repeal  the  freeze  on 
aid  to  families  with  de,;endent  children  (passed  269  to  65) 

Quorum  call.  .... 

H  R.  12290  On  final  passage  of  the  biH  to  continue  the  sur- 
tax and  the  excise  taxes  on  automntiiles  and  telephone 
service  to  terminate  the  investmen'  nedit.  and  provide 
fcr  a  low-income  allowance  for  individuals(passed  210  to 
205) 

Quorum  call ■        . 

H  R  11249;  To  recommit  to  committee  the  authorizing  of 
an  additional  $7,500,000  appropriation  for  the  John  F 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  A;ts  (defeated  162  to 
217). 


Yes, 


P'esent 
Yes 


Present 
Do 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 

Present, 
Do. 
Do. 

No. 


No. 
Yes. 


Present. 

fvo. 


Yes. 


Present. 
Do. 
Yes. 


Yes, 


Absent  I 
Do.i 
Do.= 


Present. 

Yes. 


Present. 

Yes, 


Present. 
Do. 
Do 

Do 

No. 


Present. 

Yes. 


Present. 
Yes. 


Present. 
Yes. 


Present. 
Yes, 


Present 
Yes. 


Present 

Yes. 


Present 

No. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


December  J.i,  1969 


Roilca.i 
NumBer 


v*«awe.  questions,  and  results 


lOO  July  8 


101  July  9 

102  ...do  . 


103  July  10. 

104  ..do  . 

105  July  15. 
136  ...do  .. 


107  July  17. 

108  ...do  .. 

109  ...do  .. 


110  ...do... 

111  July  21. 

112  ...do  .. 


113  ...do. 


ll»^..-do.. 

115    iiily22. 


116  July  23 

117  ...do... 

118  ...do... 

119  ...do  .. 


120      .do.. 


121    July   24 
122 


July   I* 


123  July   28 

124  ...do  .   . 

125  ...do.... 

126  ...do.... 


127  July  r9 

128  July   :0 

129  ...do..   . 


130  July   3; 

131  .do.. 


132  ...do. 


133  ...do.... 


134  Aug.    4 

135  do... 

136  .    .do.... 


137  .do.. 

138  ...do... 


139      .do. 


140  Aug  5 

141  .     do  .. 

142  .   .do... 


143  ...do  .. 

lU    Aug.  6. 
145  ...do... 


146  ...do... 

147  Aug.  7. 

148  ...do... 


149 


Jo 


HR.  11249  On  final  passag*  of  the  bill  to  authoriii  an 
idditional  J7. 500.000  appropriation  lor  the  Jofin  F 
Kennedy  Center  (or  the  Pertormmg  Arts  (passed  210  to 
162) 

Quorum  call  

ri  R  11400  To  appioye  IKe  conference  report  on  the  2d 
supplemenlal  appropriation  bill  lor  1969  (Passed  348  to 
49.) 

H.R  11702  To  approve  the  Medical  Library  AssisUnce  Ex- 
tension Act  ol  1969 

H  R  4284  Td  approve  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
lor  the  Standard  Reference  Data  Act  (Passed  365  to  2  ) 

Quorum  call 

H  R  4019  To  approve  the  bill  renewing  and  eitending  the 
AppalKhian  and  Regional  Planning  Commissions.  (Passed 
27310  163) 

Ouorum  call 

.   ..do 

H.R.  7491:  To  recommit  lo  committee  the  bill  relative  to 
State  latalton  ot  national  banns  m  order  to  subsliUite  lor 
the  committee's  bill  a  provision  that  *oul1  t'oti»cl  na- 
tional bariNS  *rom  interstate  taiation  that  mouM  permit 
interstate  taution  on  State  banks 

H  R  7491 :  On  tinal  passage  of  the  bill  relative  to  State  lau- 
tion  ot  national  banks  (Passed  342  to  4  > 

()uonjm  call.    . .  — 

H  R  11609  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  auth- 
orizing Ihe  constructnn  of  an  entrance  road  at  Great 
Smok»  Mountains  National  Park.  N  C  (Passed  341  to  3  ) 

H  R  i:651  To  suspend  Ihe  rules  and  pass  the  bill  con- 
cerning temporary  emergency  assistanc*  lo  provide 
nutritious  meals  lo  needy  children 

Quorum  call       ..  

H  R  12781  To  approve  the  tl. 500.000.000.000  appropria- 
tion bill  lor  the  Department  ot  Interior  and  related 
agencies  (Passed  338  to  6.) 

Quorum  call 

'.'..'.'.ao       '  .'"."'V 

H.R  9825  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  relative  to 
civil  service  retirement  financing  and  benefits  in  order  lo 
continue  the  provision  tor  5  consecutive  vears"  and  to 
omit  congressional  employe«5  I'om  title  1 1  of  the  bill. 
(Defeated  129  to  261  ) 

H  R  9825'  On  iinal  passage  on  the  bill  relative  to  civil 
service  retirement  financing  and  benefits.  (Passed  358 
to  48  ) 

Quorum  call 

H  R  12964  To  approve  the  J2  300.000000  appro- 
priation bill  lor  'he  Departments  ol  State.  Justice.  Com- 
merce. Ihe  Judiciary  and  other  related  agencies.  (Passed 
366  to  31  ) 

Quorum  call 

H  R  9553  To  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum 
Wage  Act  tor  Hospital  Employees  (Passed  220  to  141  ) 

HR  255:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  authorizing 
the  deduction  of  interest  in  advance  on  installment  loans 
in  the  District  ol  Columbia.  (Passed  356  to  19  ) 

H.R,  2:  To  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  provide 
for  an  independent  Federal  agency  lor  supervision  ol  fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions  (Passed  365  to  10  ) 

Quorum  call 

.     do 

H  R  13080:  To  approve  the  bill  extending  lor  15  days  to 
Aug  15  the  withholding  ol  the  10-percent  surtax.  (Passed 
306  to  103) 

Q(/t)rum  cjll 

H  R  13111:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  apprppn- 
ation  bill  increasmij  the  amount  by  S894.500.000  over  that 
recommended  by  the  committee  (Passed  293  to  120  ) 

H.R  131U  On  an  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  appropri- 
ation bill  to  prohibit  funds  to  any  college  or  university 
that  does  not  comply  with  the  law  relative  to  disorders. 
(Passed  316  to  95) 

H.R.  13111.  Depjrtmenls  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfire  anl  related  agencies  appropriationi.  1970. 
(Passed  319  lo  16.) 

Quorum  call «.. 

do  _ - 

H.  Res.  509  To  approve  Ihe  resolution  accepting  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  9951  (unemployment  insurance) 
extending  the  li>percent  surtax  to  Dec  31.  1969.  (Passed 
:37tol70) 

Quorum  call   ... 

H  1.  Res.  764  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution 
authorizing  appropriations  lor  expenses  0'  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity  (Passed  396  lo  7 ) 

S.  1611:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing 
lor  a  National  Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Materials 
tor  the  Handicapped.  (Passed  365  to  22.) 

Quorum  call 

do      . 

H  R.  13018:  On  a  motion  lo  recommit  to  committee  the 
military  construction  authorization  m  order  lo  strike  tie 
provision  rrohtbiting  pickets  or  L'arades  in  or  near  the 
Pentagon  Anicn  *ouid  ntertefe  *ith  the  administration 
ol  detenie  afia.rs.  (Deieated  3;j  to  87  ) 

H  R.  13018  On  fmai  tassaje  ot  the  JI.SJO.OOO.OOO  military 
construction  aultiorzation  bill.  (Pissed  375  lo  30  ) 

Quorum  call . 

H.  Res.  513  To  adopt  the  previous  question  on  the  rule 
under  which  to  consider  H  R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
:%9  (Passed  265  10  145.) 

Quorum  call 

.    .     Jo 

H.R.  I327J  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Tax  Pelorm  Ad 
of  1%9  (Oeleated  79  to  345  ) 

H  R  :ir :  )n  tinai  cassage  ol  the  Tax  Retoiii  Act  ol  1969. 
(Passed  394  to  30.) 


Ym. 


PresanL 

Yev 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


Present 
Do. 
Yes. 


Absent. 
Absent  ' 


Rollcall 
number 

Date 

ISO 
151 

152 
153 

Aug.  11 

.do  . 

Aug  12 

...do.. 

154 
155 

Sept  3 
...do  . 

156 

157 

Sept  4 
...do  . 

Vi>asure,  question,  and  results 


Volt 


Do. 


Present 
Yes. 


Present 
Do 
Do. 

Yej. 


Yes, 


Present 

Yes. 


Absent.' 
Absent' 


Yes. 


Yes 


Present 
Oo. 
Yes. 


Present 
No. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Present 

Oo. 
Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Present 
Do. 
No. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


158 


.do 


159  Septs 

160  ..do  . 

161  ...do... 


162  .  .do... 


163  Sept  9 

164  ..do... 


165  Sept  10 

166  Sept  11 

167  do 

168  Sept  15 

169  ...do... 


170  .  .do... 

171  Sept  16 

172  Sept  17 

173  .  .do.  . 

174  do  ... 

175  Sept  18 

176  ...do.... 


177  ...do... 


178  Sept  19 

179  ...do.... 

180  Sept  23 

181  ...do..  . 

182  Sept  24 

183  ..  do.  . 


184  Sept  25 

185  ...do.... 

186  .  do.... 

187  Sept  29 

188  ...do  ... 


Quorum  call 

do ...  . 

...  do 

H  Res  269:  To  authorize  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil    Service    to    conduct    studies    .rid    investigations. 

(Passed  196  to  1  j;  ) 
Quorum  call 
HR  10105:  To  amend  ine  National  T'alo  a-ii  Motor  Vehicle 

Salety  Act  aid  to  ajthonze  a.!propriation5  tor  19'0  and 

!971  (Passed  ]2\  to  u  ) 
Quorum  call 
H  R     '5:1     T:   adopt  the  Child    Protection    Act  ol    I%9. 

(Paised  3:'  lo  "  ) 
HR    ;:j85    Tj  alopt  the  b  II  a-nending  the  Clean  Air  Act 

to  extend  the  program  ot  research  to  fuel  and  vehicles 

(Passed  332  to  0.) 
Quorum  call 

'''  .J. 

H  R    ..Ji9    i-n  the  motion  lo  r»commit  to  committee  the 

Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments  ol  1969  in  order  to  reduce 

Ihe  1970  authorization  Irom  JlOl.l  million  to  J90  million 

(Oeleated  U4  to  136  ) 

HR  11Q39  To  approve  the  Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments 
ol  1%9  with  the  SlOl  1  million  authorization.  (Passed 
281  to  52  ) 

Quorum  call      ...       ...  - -    - 

H  J  Res  2i7  To  approve  the  resolution  relative  to  the 
administration  ol  the  national  park  system.  (Passed  334 
to  bi) 

Quroum  call 

do 

do 

.do  

H  R  1U94  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  author- 
izing higher  mtetes;  'a'es  anl  market  aj|ustmeni  a  low- 
ance  lor  student  insured  bank  loans.  (Passed  322  to  60  ) 

Quorum  call 

"!"do;!!!'"""''"'""'--''-------"'-'-""""ii 

do    .  

H.J.  Res  681  To  r»comanl  l>i  committee  the  resolution 
providing  lor  the  direct  eieclion  ot  the  President  and  Vice 
President  in  order  lo  substitute  the  district  plan  (Deieated 
162  to  245  ) 

H.J.  Res  681  To  alopt  the  reso  ution  providing  (or  a  con- 
stitution.il  anendment  c.iliing  tj'  de  direct  e'ection  ot 
the  President  and  Vice  President  by  the  people  (Passed 
3  39  to  70). 

Quorum  call 

HR  13763  To  pass  Ihe  Legislative  appropriation  bill 
(Passed  177  lo  94). 

Quorum  call      , .         .     , 

H  R.  12549:  To  approve  the  bill  establishing  a  council  on  en- 
vironmental quality  (Passed  372  lo  15) 

Quorum  call  ,    .    .       . 

S  574.  On  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  ol  Interior  to  en- 
gage in  leasibility  investigations  ol  certain  water  resource 
developments  (PisseJ  364  to  16). 

Quorum  call - 


Present 
Do. 
Do. 

Yes. 


Present 
Yes 


Present. 
Yes. 


do. 


.do. 
.do. 


139  ...do. 


190  Sept  30 

191  ...do.... 

192  ...do.... 

193  ...do  ... 


H  R  1 3369 :  To  •pprov*  lb*  bill  txtomiing  ior  2  additional 
years  the  •uttlority  of  tb«  Adminiitrolor  to  set  interest 
rales  lor  guarantMd  and  insured  home  loans  to  veterans 
(Passed  339  to  21) 

HR  4314  To  approve  the  bill  permitting  employer  contri- 
tions lo  trust  tunds  tor  scholarships  lor  employees  and 
their  tamilies.  and  so  (orth  (Passed  354  lo  1 1 

Quorum  call     

do 

do. 


194  Oct      1 

195  ...do... 


196  Oct     2 

197  Oct     3 

198  ...do... 


199  ..do 


200 


.do.. 


Yes 

203 

...do... 

Present 

Yes. 

204 

..do... 

Present 
Do. 
No. 

205 

...do.. 

Yes. 

206 

Oct.     7 

H  R  13300:  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  (Passed  372  to  17). 

Quorum  call  .       . 

H  Res  551  To  adopt  the  rule  under  v.hich  tj  consider 
H  R  14000.  the  military  procurement  authorization  bli 
(Passed  324  to  61). 

Quorum  call   

do     -- 

H  R  14000:  On  a  motion  to  order  the  preveous  question  on 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  military  authorization  bill  to 
committee  with  restrictions  (passed  223  lo  U.) 

H.R  UOCXl  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the 
military  aulhonzation  bill  m  o'der  lo  strike  out  tunds  tor 
the  SBM  Saleguard  missi.e  ( i-iealed  91  to  ;"0) 

H.R  14000  Un  dnai  passage  ''  lie  military  authorization 
bill  lor  1970  (passed  311  to  44) 

Quorum  call.      .  - 

HR  14127  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  minting  ol  a  nonsnver  cupro-nicKel  hal(  dollar 
coin  and  a  nonsilver  cupio-nicKel  dollar  coint  bearing  the 
portrait  ol  Pie-iiJent  Eisenhower  (deieated  205  to  148,  a 
*i  maiority  Being  necessary) 

HR  ;iJ04  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  Ihe  bill  relating 
to  educational  p'ograms  tcr  gifted  and  talented  children 
(passed  SW  to  0) 

H  R    11310    To  suspend  the  ru'es  and  pass  the  bill  to  in- 
clude ■  children  with  learning  disabilities"  among     hanui- 
capped"  and  to  provide  research  and  demonstratives  in 
the  education  ol  these  children  (Passed  3')0  to  0  ) 

HR  13b76  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  Ihe  bill  authoriz- 
ing increases  m  the  rates  o(  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  o(  widows  and  children  ol  men  who  died 
in  service  or  as  a  result  of  service-connected  disability 
(Passed  350  to  0  ) 

Quorum  call 


201  Oct     6 

202  ..  do... 


Yes. 


Present 

Da. 
No. 


Yes. 


Present. 
Yes, 


Present. 
Absent." 
Do. 
Present 
Yes 


Present 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

No, 


Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


Present 

Yes 


Present 
Yes. 


Present 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Yes. 


Absent.: 


Present 

Absent. I 

Do.' 

Do." 


Present. 
Yes 


Present 

Do. 
Yes. 


Yes 


P  --sent 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 
Present 


I 
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Hollcall 
number       Date 


Measure,  question,  and  results 


Vote 


Rollcall 
Number 


Date         r^easure,  questions,  and  results 


Vote 


207  Oct      7     H  R  10878   To  pass  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  tor    Yes. 

the  National  Science  Foundation.  (Passed  384  to  b.)  p.-^-n. 

208  Get      8    Quorumcall     - -.-   .■'„„"  vl! 

209  do         HR   14159   On  a  motion  to  order  the  previous  question  on    Yes. 

final  passage  ol  the  Public  Works  Appropriation  bill 

210  do         HR  l"59   On  a  (inal  passage  of  the  Public  Worlis  Appro-    Yes. 

priation  bill  (Passed  396  to  3.)  Present 

l\\     °1     '    H^rir6ll%namotiontolay-ontheYable-,-motion;to-Yes. 
""■-■         ,,,s,,^,et  the  conferees  on  the  agricultural  appropriation 
hill  to  insist  on  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill  limiting 
subsidy   payments  to   $20,000  to   any  one   prpducer. 

213        do         H  'nlm:  To  ap°prove  the  Hours  of  Service  Act  Amendments    Yes. 
■        ""      ot  1969  relating  to  railroads.  (Passed  370  to  0) 

■>\i        do         HR   7737:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committae  the  b  II    Yes. 

.14  ...00....  (educational)  television  in  order  to 

leduce  from  J20  million  to  JIO  million  the  authorization 
tor  the  Corporation  lor   Public   Broadcasting  in  1970. 

:,5        do         H^^^'^Orinnrp'Sageofthe  bill  relatmgto  glints  lot    Absent- 

"   ■       public  (educational)  television.  (Passed  275  to  21.)  ^^^^^^ 

-■16    Oct     13    Quorumcall '."Present 

218    °1o'^  ■HR:'^BW:'Toamend"the"FedVrVl"SalaryAVl"ty'r^^^^^    Yes. 
^18  ...ao..   .      Congress  to  take  affirmative  action  on  the  yearly  recom- 
mendations ol  the  Federal  Salary  Commission.  (Passed 
719        do         HR  13000:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  Fed-  Yes. 
Z19  .  .00..  «,^|^'^s3|3,y  Comparability  Act  ol  1969.  (Defeated  81  to 

270        do         HR^  13000:  On  final  passage  of  the  Federal  Salary  Compar-    No. 
'     atiilitv  Act  0(1969  (Passed  311  to  51) 

221  do..   .  OnamotiontoadjourntheHouse.(Deteated99to210) Nth^^^^ 

222  ...do QuorumCalL.   "         qq' 

224  do::      Onamotiontoad|OurntheHouse.VPaVsed'ii2toVlO):::::::Yes^^^^^ 

225  Oct     15     Quorumcall - --- ^^ 

226  ...do.. do :::::::     do. 

778      'do hR'hV27- To  approve  the "biirprovidingVorVhe  coinage  of    Yes. 

2Z9  ...00....  n  ^-^'^p^p.^i^^^i^il^gi,  dollar  and  dollar  (Eisenhower-Apollo 

11),  (Passed  257  to  68.)  ^^^^^j^, 

2:9  ...do..   .  Quorumcall '.'.'!'.'.".'."."...-.  Present 

-1?    °'^rtn  '^     H  r'T3194'-"t'o  Vdop"t"the''co'nVeren"ce"re'po"rt'on  the  Erner-    Yes. 
.31   ...do  .   .  ""^^y;^;^^,,^  student  Loan  Act  ol  1969.  (Passed  326  to 

"^^  Present 

233  -  ■  -do- "  S"r '«93"'on  trnVrpassVge'o'f-the 'bill't'o 'pVo'v'.d'e-for'con:-  Absent' 
"'  ■      tinuation  ol  authority  for  regulation  of  exports.  (Passed 

2"  *°  '  )  Present. 

Ill    °V°    S"r '1^5" to  suspend  the-rules-ind-pas^the-biiffev^ing-  Yes. 

••       the  law  governing  contests  ot  elections  ot  HfleiTibers  of  the 

House  o(  Representatives.  (Passsd  311  to  12.)  ^^^^^^^ 

236  Oct,    21     Quorumcall - Qg* 

237  ...do- do Absent' 

238  ...do ....do Present 

239  ...do... do .- ""[..  Do. 

?41     Oct'    23    HR"^°3>63    0n'a  motion  Vo'fayo'n't'h'e'table  a  motion  to 

instruct  the  conferees  to  accept  the  Senate  position.  ^^ 

242  do Quorumcall - ■■' 

243  do      .  H  R   13827  :  (S  2864)  On  final  passage  of  'tie  Housing  and     Yes. 

Urban  Development  Act  ot  1969.  (Passed  339  to  9.) 

244  Oct,    27     Quorumcall - qo' 

245  ...do do -- - Present 

246  Oct    28..   -.do - :;  Do 

248  °'do'       HR   H950(S'2"9V7):  Onfmal  paVsage' of  the  Federal  Coal     Yes. 

■  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  (Passed  389  to  4.)    ^^^^^^^ 

249  ...do  ...  Quorumcall  - q^ 

250  ...do do.  .  - og' 

252  ""^do'       H  Rersse:  On  ordering  theVeVious'question  on  adoption    Yes. 
o(  the     Rule"   under  which  to  consider  H.R.   14001, 

amendmets    lo    the    Military   Selective   Service    Act 
(Passed  265  to  129.)  __.      ..     .  ,„,.,„    y.. 

253  do         H  R  14001 :  On  passage  of  the  bill  amending  the  Selective    Yes. 
'       ■'  "      Service  Act  lo  permit  the  drafting  of  19-yMf-ol'^l ''^st 

and  the  use  ol  the  lottery  system.  (Passed  382  to  13^) 

254  Oct    3;     H  R   14252    On  (inal  passage  ol  the  Drug  Abuse  Education    Yes 

Act  (Passed  294  to  0.)  ^    ^.„  .  .  „ ,.       v« 

255  do         H  R  4244   To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  increasing  the    Yes. 
■       authorized  annual  appropriation  'or  the  AdrjiinistraUve 

Conference  ol  the  United  States  from  J2 50,000  to  J450.000. 

(Defeated  130  lo  134.)  ^ 

256  do         H  R   4244    On  hnal  passage  of  the  bill  increasing  the  au-    No. 
^'*  "-        "        thorized   annual   apprppriation   lor  the   Administrative 

Conference  ol  the  United  States  from  J250,000tD  $450,- 
000.  (Passed  133  to  127.) 

257  Nov.    4     Quorumcall.... *''^*Do'i 

258  ■--<"=-.■  ^^  -  :::  Present 

259  Nov     5  do  --• -U'lCL  \      Vot 

260  do         H  R   6778    On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  l-    res. 

b.mk  holding  company  bill  as  amended  by  the  House. 
(Defeated  124  to  245.) 

261  do         H  R  6778   On  hnal  passage  of  the  1-bank  holding  company    Yes. 

bill  as  amended  by  the  House.  (Passed  351  to  24.) 

262  Nov     6    Quorumcall .-   ---- '"'"do'' 

264     "  do      "   HR   14465:  To  approve  the  Aviation  Facilities  and  Expan-    Yes. 

sion  Act  (Passed  337  to  6.) 

?65     Nov    12     Quorumcall...       - Do 

266.    .do..-.    .     .do 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

i 


267  Nov    12    H  R.  2777:  On  passage  ol  the  Potato  Research  and  Promo- 

tion Act  (Deieated  171  to  198.) 

268  do         H   Res  603:  On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  the  rule 

under  which  H  J.  Res   589  (expressing  support  tor  the 
international  biological  program)  was  to  be  considered. 
(Passed  230  to  100.) 
Nov.  13     Quorum  call ,  -  -  - '  v u    u"  'J  b" "  i  iiti ' 

do  H    Res.  677:  To  adopt  the  rule  under  which  H  R,  14751 

(military  construction  appropriation  bill)  was  to  be  con- 
sidered. (Passed  326  to  43.) 

do         H  R.  14751:  To  approve  the  $1,450,000,000  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill,  (Passed  343  to  32) 

do  HR  14705:  To  approve  the  Employment  Security  Amend- 
ments o(  1969.  (Passed  337  to  8  ) 
Nov  17  H  Res  675'  To  approve  the  resolution  agreeing  to  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  H  R.  12829,  extension  ol  the 
interest  equalization  tax  as  amended  by  the  Senate  to 
repeal  certain  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act,  (Passed 

313  to  36) 

do         SJ  Res,  121:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolutions 

authorizing  appropriations  for  expenses  o(  the  Natiorial 

Conference  on  Indian  Opportunity.  (Passed  316  to  31) 

Nov.  18  Quorum  call - -• 


269 
270 


271 
272 
273 

274 


No. 
Absent' 


Present 
Yes. 


275 
276 
277 


278 
279 
280 
281 


282 


283 
284 


.do. 
..do. 


Nov. 
..do, 
..do 


.do 


'""'hR' 14794' To  approve  the  $6,600,000,000  appropriation  bill 
tor  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  other  related 
agencies.  (Passed  362  to  25.) 

19    Quorum  call - — 

do. 
do. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Absent- 


Present 
Oo. 
Yes. 


Present. 
Do. 


Do. 


.do... 


.do... 


Yes. 


Nov. 
..do 


20 


285  ...do. 


286  ...do- 


287 
288 


Nov. 
...do. 


24 


Present 
Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 


Present 

No. 


289  ...do. 


290  ...do... 


291 
292 


293 
294 


Nov.  25. 
...do.... 

Dec.  1.. 
-.do... 


295  ...do. 


296 

...do. 

297 

Dec.  2 

298 

...do. 

299 

...do. 

H. 


300  ...do....  H 


301 
302 
503 


Dec.  3- 
Dec.  4 

...do.. 


H  R  11612'  On  a  motion  to  order  the  previous  question  011 
adoption  o(  the  conterence  report  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill.  (Passed  214  to  172  ) 

HR  12829  To  agree  to  the  conference  report  on  the  Interest    Yes, 
Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  ol  1969  as  amended  to 
repeal  certain  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  ot  1%8. 
(Passed  334  to  47.) 

Quorum  call. viil""'.' 

H  R  14580  On  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  add  $54,500,000  for  aircraft  for  the  Republic  of 

Ctiih'-  .  .  ..      ,u„ 

H  R  14580:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the 
loreign  aid  authorization  bill  in  order  to  reduce  develop- 
ment loan  tunds  by  $50,000,000  tor  each  year  o(  the 
program.  (Passed  185  to  187.) 

H  R  14580:  On  hnal  passage  o(  the  $2,100,000,000  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill.  (Passed  176  to  163.) 

Quorum  call - Vr, ■".'■. 

H.R.  11193:  To  stril<e  Irom  the  bill  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  subway  system,  a  provision  lor  $150,000  for 
a  study  of  extending  the  system  to  Dulles  International 
Airport  (Deieated  52  to  256.)  ,,    ,      ,  ^      .  , 

HR  11193  (S,  2185):  To  approve  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  1969  (subway  system),  (Passed  285 

H  R°  14916:  To  approve  the  $583,000,000  appropriation  bill 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Passed  305  to  9.) 

Quorum  call .-■  •  .  ^ ;  ; ' ," 

H  R  14741  On  passage  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  ol 
1969.  (Passed  341  to  1) 

Quorum  call ., ,-- 

H  Res  613  To  order  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  support  tor  the  President's  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
iust  peace  in  Vietnam.  (Passed  225  to  132.) 

H  Res  722  To  adopt  the  rule  under  which  H  Res.  613  was 
considered.  (Passed  251  to  100.) 

Quorum  call 

Res  613  On  a  motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  instructions  to  insert 
the  following  amendment  •'requests  the  Government  ol 
North  Vietnam  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
in  the  treatment  ot  prisoners  o(  war"  (Adopted  392  to  U  ) 
Res  613  To  adopt  the  resolution  as  amended  affirming 
House  support  ol  Nixon  efforts  to  negotiate  a  iust  peace 
in  Vietnam.  (Passed  333  to  55.)  D,.c.n» 

Quorumcall - "0 

-  '^° — -  -- :::::     do! 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


Present 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Absent 
Present 
Do. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


.do. 


304    Dec.  8 do — 

336  ""do H  R   I5"o90":'To'approve'the  bill  making  appropriations  lor 

the  Department  of  Defense  lor  the  fiscal   year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  (Passed  330  to  33.) 

307  Dec.  9--.  Quorumcall --     

308  ...do... -do. 

309  ...do....  H 


Do. 

Do. 


i'r'  1 51 4'9':"to'am"end"the  loreign  aid  appropriation  bill  to 
provide  $50,000,000  tor  Korea  and  $54,500,000  (or  lai- 


Yes. 


Present. 
Do. 
Yes. 


310  ...do- 


311  Dec.  10 

312  ...do... 


313  ...do... 

314  Dec. 

315  ...do.. 

316  ...do.. 


wan,  (Passed  250  to  142 )  .         ,        ^^^ 

H  R    15149:  To  pass  the  bill   making  appropriations  tor     Yes. 
toreign  assistance  and  related  programs  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  (Passed  200  to  195.)  ^^^^^ 

.Quorumcall -'.'..."  ".."u  „W   nn 

H  R   4293    To  adopt  the  conlerence  report  on  the  bill  pro-     HO. 
viding  (or  the  continuation  o(  authority  to  regulate  exports 
which  liberalized  the  rules  on  trade  with  the  Communist 
nations.  (Rejected  238  to  157.)  Present 

Quorum  call. - 

do - 

""H  R  4249-  On  a  motion'to  amend  the  committee  bill  by 
substituting  an  administration  bill  establishing  a  nation- 
wide suspension  o(  literacy  tests  extending  nationwide 
the  Attorney  General's  authority  to  monitor  elections  ana 
initiate  voting  rights  law  suits,  establishing  uniform 
requirements  for  presidential  elections  and  establishing 
a  presidential  commission  tu  study  voting  practices. 
(Passed  208  to  203.) 


Do. 
Do. 


Yes. 
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RoilcaM 
number      Dal* 


n,  4u«sti«n.  and  faults 


317  D»c    U     HR«??9    On  finil  p4s«j«  ol  <u(>5Mut»  votinj  ftjfilj  bill. 

<P»«»d  234  10  1?9  ) 

318  ..do      .  HR   1W09    On  »  motion  to 'Stommil  to  committM  tt)«  bill 

moini  supoltnitnlal  appropniliont  in  order  to  eliminate 
J7  50O  OOO  for  the  Kennedy  Center  lor  the  Ptrtormmj 
Arti.  (De'eated  142  to  24  J  ) 

319  Dee  12     Quorum  call 

320  .     do  ..   H  R   12321    On  a  motion  to  lecommil  Ilia  bill  with  instruc- 

tions to  stride  all  alter  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  a 
substitute  wtiich  «ould  give  states  gteater  control  ol  the 
OEO  program  (Reiected  163  to  231  ) 

321  .do  HR   I232I  (S  3016)   On  final  passage  ol  Ihe  bill  extending 

lor  ?  years  the  Office  ol  (conomc  Opportunity.  (PasMd 
276  to  117  ) 

3?2    Dec  IS     Quorum  call  . 

323  .  do  ...  HR  I S09S  To  suspend 'he  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing 
for  a  IS  percent  increase  in  social  security  eftective 
lanu«7  1.  1970.  (Passed  397  to  0  ) 

324..  do HR  14646  To  sustenrt  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  approv- 
ing the  Conneticut-New  York  Railroad  Tranapottation 
Compact  (Passed  3i2  to  49  ) 

325  do  .       H  Con  Res  4S4    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolu- 

tion calling  tor  the  humane  treatment  and  release  cf 
American  pnviners  ol  Mar  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Federation  front  (Passed  406  to  0  ) 

326  Oec     16    Quorum  call 

327  do  3   740    To  suspenl  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  establishing 

a  Cabinet  Committer  on  Opportunities  lor  Spanish- 
Speaking  People   (Pissed  314  to  81  ) 

328  do  HR.  14213    To  suspend  the 'uies  and  pass  the  bill  providing 

lor  additional  members  ol  the  Board  or  Regents  ol  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  (Passed  273  to  119  ) 

329.flac.    17    Quorum  call 

330  .^do do 

331'. ..'do H.R.1S091(S  2b77).  On  an  amendment  to  the  ttill  reUtinn 

to  interest  rates  and  inflation  which  would  stiii^e  out  the 
provision  authorising  the  Feiteral  Reserve  Board  to 
purchase  federally  guaranteed  'mortgages  to  assist  in 
meeting  national  housing  needs  (Pissed  231  to  171  ) 

332  .do  ...  H.R   15091  (S  2577)    On  an  amendment  to  the  bill  lelating 

to  interest  rates  and  inflation  wmch  would  strike  out  pro- 
visions authorizing  the  purchase  ol  up  to  K.OQO.OOO.OOO 
in  federally  guaranteed  mortgages  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  (Passed  233  to  170) 

333  do     ..   HR    15091  (S    2577)    On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  com- 

mittee the  bill  relating  tn  interest  rales  and  inflation  m 
order  to  substitute  portions  ol  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
S  3577.  that  would  provide  authorization  tor  the  Purchase 
ol  t3.0(W  000.000  in  federally  guaranteed  mortgages  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (Oefeaied  193  to  206  ) 


Volt 


YtS 
Absent  I 


Present 
Yes 


337 
338 

Dec  18 
do 

No 

339 

do 

Present 

Yes 

Yei 

340 

do 

Yes 

341 
342 

Dk.  19 
.  .do. 

343 

do 

Present 
Yes 

344 
345 

Doc  20 
do. 

No 


Ptejonl. 
Do. 

Yes. 


Yes 


Yes 


3-34    Dec.  17    H  R  15091  (S  2577)    On  final  passage  ot  the  bill  relating  to 
interest  rates  and  inflation  (Passed  259  to  136  ) 

335  do      .  S   2917    To  recommit  th«  conference  report  on  the  Mine 

Health  and  Safety  Act  with  instructions  to  insist  upon  the 
House  position  relative  to  5ec  1.0(8)  on  miunclions. 
(Deleatad  83  to  258  ) 

336  .do  S   2917    On  hnal  passage  o'  the  conleience  report  on  the 
Mine  Health  and  Salety  Act  (Passed  333  to  12  ) 

Quorum  call    .  . . 

HR  14944  On  passateot  the  bill  to  establish  the  Executive 
Protective  Service  (Passed  394  to  7  ) 

HR  13111  To  tjble  the  motion  which  would  have  in- 
structed the  House  conleiees  !.■  agiee  to  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  Labor-HEW  appiopmlion  hill  which  would 
uphold  the  authority  ol  MS*  to  cut  ot  funds  Irom  school 
di-.tricts  that  retuie  to  desegie^ate  (Ueleated  180  to 
216) 

H.  Res  572  On  adoption  ol  the  re.olution  to  authorize  in- 
ve  tigative  authr^rity  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  (Passed  224  to  153  ) 

Quorum  call. 

H.R  14580  To  adopt  the  conleience  report  on  the  Jl  970- 
000  ',Oii  loieign  aid  appropriation  bi'l  (Pa-.sed2ii8to  156  ) 

S  2577  To  adopt  the  conlerence  report  on  the  h;'l  relalin,! 
to  interest  rates  and  inflation  (Passed  358  to  4  ) 

Quorum  call 

H  R  15149  On  a  motion  to  focoTi-nit  to  committee  the  con- 
terence  report  on  the  foreign  ji.l  6|i|  with  instructions  lo 
agree  with  the  Senate  ameni-nent  deleting  154.500,000 
lor  military  assistarKe  to  the  Republic  ot  China  (Oeleated 
1 36  to  220  ) 
346.  do..  HR  15149  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill  in  the  amount  ol  $1,460,000,000 
(Passed  181  to  174  ) 

347  .     do S   3016    To  adopt  the  conlere-ice  report  on  the  Economic 

Opportunity  Amendments  ol  1969  (Passed  243  to  94  ) 

Quorum  call 

do 

HR  13111  On  a  motion  to  order  the  previous  question  on 
adoption  ol  the  conference  report  on  the  appropriation 
bill  lor  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (Passed  26!  to  110) 

H  R  13270  On  adoption  ol  the  conlerence  report  on  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  (Passed  3S1  to  2  ) 

H.R  15209  On  a  motion  to  aiiree  to  a  continuing  resolution 
lo  Jan  30,  1970  as  provided  in  (he  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  (Passed  276  to  99  ) 
353  .  .do....  H.R.  15209  On  a  motion  Ic  a^ree  to  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  limiting  the  appli- 
cation ol  the  so-called  Philadelphia  plan  on  lob  dis- 
crimination (Deleated  156  to  208  ) 
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•  SpMking  engagement 

'  If  present,  would  have  voted 
■  Senator  Oirksen's  lunerai. 


AND  IF    VIETNAMIZATION 
PAIL? 


•  II  present.  mrouM  have  voted  "no. ' 

I  At  White  House 


SHOULD 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TIVES 
Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 

Mr  MTKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  in- 
cisive article  appearuis:  in  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  MaKa/nie,  Mr  George 
W  Ball  has  pointed  out  what  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  the  fundamental  weakness 
of  the  administration's  policy  of  "Viet- 
namization.  "  Mr  Ball,  a  distinguished 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State,  wisely 
a-sks  the  question.  What  do  we  do  if 
Vletnamization  fails?" 

The  fact  is  that  President  Nixon  had 
an  opportunity  m  his  November  3  speech 
to  chance  the  entire  tone  of  American 
involvement  m  South  Vietnam  He  could 
have,  as  Mr.  Ball  points  out.  said  that 
America's  commitment  was  a  limited 
one.  that  it  was  conditioned  on  signifi- 
cant good  faith  efforts  at  reform  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government,  and 
that  when  our  limited  objectives  were 
achieved  we  would  leave  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  Vietnamese  This  approach 
would  have  recognized  what  most  ob- 
servers already  accept  as  fact,  and  what 
history  will  surely  decide:  that  the 
United  States  has  no  vital  national  inter- 


est, at  stake  in  South  Vietnam.  Although 
this  recognition  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  thousands  of  American 
lives  lost  and  billions  of  dollars  spent  in 
South  Vietnam,  President  Nixon  could 
certainly  have  claimed  —and  rightly  so — 
that  the  resiwnsibiUty  for  those  lives  and 
those  expenditures  rested  with  another 
administration,  not  his  own 

Instead  of  de-escalatlns  the  rhetoric 
about  South  Vietnam,  however,  the 
President  chose  to  continue  to  stress  its 
importance  to  the  United  States.  He 
continued  to  ar^ue.  as  had  his  predeces- 
.sors,  that  the  fall  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  would  be  a 
diplomatic  and  military  di.saster  for 
America  and  Southeast  Asia,  that 
.■\mencas  presilse  and  credlbihty  with 
Us  allies  would  be  irrevocably  damaged, 
and  that  future  wars  would  be  inevi- 
table. Tlius.  what  could  have  been  an 
honorable  withdrawal,  with  our  orie- 
inally  stated  objectives  fulfilled  and  our 
consciences  clear,  has  been  turned  in- 
to a  ^'iKantic  question  mark.  And  the 
question  which  our  present  withdrawal 
policy,  with  its  attendant  cold  war 
rhetoric,  raises  is  precisely  this;  What  If 
Vletnamization  falls?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion the  President  has  not  answered. 

As  Mr.  Ball  p>oints  out.  one  of  the  les- 
sons which  the  United  States  .should 
have  learned  from  Vietnam  Is  that  we 


must  plan  for  the  failure  of  our  policies 
as  well  as  for  their  success.  To  proceed 
blithely,  as  we  did  for  years  in  Vietnam, 
on  the  assumption  that  our  policies  must 
inevitably  triumph  if  only  we  would 
have  patience,  is  patently  irresponsible 
policymaking.  It  is  in  light  of  this  his- 
tory of  irresponsibility  that  the  question 
of  what  happens  if  "Vletnamization" 
fails  becomes  so  ominous  If  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  cannot  take 
over  the  burden  of  defending  itself,  if 
the  present  Government  is  not  able  to 
maintain  itself  m  power — what  then? 
How  much  longer,  how  many  more 
.American  lives,  how  many  more  billions 
of  dollars? 

By  failing  lo  change  America's  fun- 
damental stance  on  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  our  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam, President  Nixon  may  well  have 
missed  the  greatest  opportunity  of  his 
administration.  He  may  well  have  for- 
feited whatever  chance  for  greatness  he 
ever  had.  What  is  certain  is  that  he  has 
raised  some  agonizing  and  ominous 
questions  about  America's  future. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
We  Should  De-Escalate  the  Importance 

OF    ViET.S'AM 

(By  George  W    Ball) 
The  course  of  action  toward  Vietnam  laid 
out  In  the  President's  speech  of  Nov.  3  calls 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  pursue 
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the  search  for  a  negotiated  solution  in  Paris. 
At  the  .same  time,  the  President  Is  giving 
effect  to  an  additional  "plan"  which,  he  prom- 
ises, will  bring  the  war  to  an  end  regardless 
of  what  liapepns  on  the  negotiating  front." 

This  second  ■plan"  Is.  in  substance,  a  pro- 
gram lor  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces  while  South  Vietnamese  armed 
strength  Is  progressively  built  up  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  Communist  pressure  and  at- 
tack The  end  of  this  program,  so  the  Presi- 
dent tells  us.  win  see  the  return  home  of  all 
American  ground  combat  troops  and — 
though  his  speech  was  less  clear  on  this 
point — the  ultimate  repatriation  of  all  Amer- 
ican forces. 

Given  the  disturbed  state  of  domestic 
opinion  and  the  acute  problems  created  by 
an  increasingly  nasty  and  frustrating  war, 
the  President  has.  In  his  second  plan,  adopted 
the  only  responsible  course  of  action  still 
available  Yet  since  it  Is  a  course  we  have  not 
followed  before,  we  cannot  be  sure  Just  where 
it  will  lead  us.  It  Is  only  prudent,  therefore, 
that  we  take  candid  note  of  the  hazards  we 
may  encounter  while  appraising  our  chances 
of  success  with  hard-nosed  realism. 

To  inalce  a  realistic  appraisal  we  must  con- 
sider not  only  our  owm  view  of  the  situation — 
too  frequently  marred  by  wishful  thinking — 
but  also  the  view  from  the  other  side.  All  too 
often  we  have  failed  to  recognize  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  a  special  vision  of 
the  military  and  poUtical  landscape,  a  vision 
colored  by  their  own  reading  of  their  own 
history. 

Ever  since  the  United  States  sent  its  first 
troops  to  Vietnam,  the  strategy  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  has  been  based  on 
the  belief  that,  by  protracted  military  pres- 
sure, they  could  accomplish  at  least  one  of 
two  (ibjectives: 

They  could  make  Americans  sick  of  the  war 
and  thus  persuade  us  to  pull  out. 

They  could  generate  such  pressure  on  the 
fragile  Government  In  Saigon  that  it  would 
come  apart  at  the  seams. 

Their  belief  in  their  ability  to  achieve 
the  lirs:  of  these  objectives  was  based  on 
holld  precedent  At  the  time  of  the  Geneva 
agreement  In  1954  France  still  had  a  quar- 
ter ol  a  million  of  lis  veterans  in  the  field 
[supported  by  an  army  of  205.000  Vietnamese. 
The  French  quit  not  because  of  rolUtary  de- 
feat but  because  of  a  political  decision,  made 
under  pressure  of  a  public  opinion  disgusted 
with  "the  dirty  war."  They  simply  concluded 
that  their  national  interests  in  Indochina 
were  no  longer  worth  the  cost  in  blood  and 
money. 

As  President  de  Gaulle  observed  to  me  six 
years  ago.  what  happened  In  Paris  could 
eventually  happen  in  Washington,  and 
Hanoi  has  clung  passionately  to  this  belief. 
North  Vietnam's  conviction  was  apparent 
to  anyone  privy  to  the  underground  probing 
we  were  continually  undertaking,  beginning 
m  about  1963.  This  probing  was  conducted 
through  a  numt>er  of  different  channels  to 
Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation  FYont, 
through  third-country  representatives  or 
unofiBclal  land,  therefore,  dlsavowable) 
emissaries. 

What  we  learned  through  these  channels 
was.  however,  of  Uttle  utility.  The  fact  mo- 
notonously emphasized  was  that  every  min- 
ion of  Hanoi  or  the  National  Liberation  Front 
had — apparently  as  Government  Issue — an 
exhaustive  dossier  of  statements  made  by  the 
swelling  legion  of  American  professors,  poli- 
ticians and  columnists,  no  matter  how  ob- 
scure, who  were  expressing  views  critical  of 
America's   Involvement   In   the   war. 

What  this  disclosed,  therefore,  was  not 
merely  a  hope  but  an  article  of  faith — the 
conviction  that  no  foreign  Interloper  could 
withstand  the  Iron  resolve  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Sooner  or  later,  doctrine  decreed,  the 
Americans   would  become  fed  up   with  the 
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war.  We  would  wearily  conclude,  as  Pkrls 
had,  that  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle, 
that  our  nation's  Interests  in  Vietnam  were 
too  marginal  to  support  the  vast  costs  of 
protracted  struggle. 

Today,  the  tough  leaders  in  Hanoi  see 
their  hopes  on  the  way  to  fulfillment.  To 
them  the  announcement  of  our  first  with- 
drawal has  confirmed  their  strategy,  since. 
In  spite  of  our  perfunctory  threats  of  re- 
escalation,  they  are  sure  we  are  on  the  way 
out. 

In  confirming  that  strategy,  our  adoption 
of  a  withdrawal  program  almost  certainly 
snuffed  out  any  lingering  possibility  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  Paris  on  terms  we 
would  ever  be  likely  to  accept.  Yet,  though 
this  was  a  game  that  had  to  be  played  out, 
it  was  always  a  forlorn  chance. 

Here  again,  history  can  prove  a  useful  tool 
In  interpreting  the  thoughts  of  the  leaders 
in  Hanoi,  since  these  same  people  were  once 
leaders  of  the  Vletmlnh,  Just  as  many  Amer- 
icans have  seen  Vietnam  In  terms  of  their 
experiences  in  Korea — which  were  only  mar- 
ginally relevant — so  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  seen  the  American  war  as  recapitulating 
their  experiences  with  Prance. 

To  them,  in  fact,  the  present  conflict  la 
merely  another  chapter  of  the  same  book,  the 
second  phase  of  a  fight  that  began  almost  25 
yesu-s  ago,  in  August,  1945,  when  the  Vlet- 
mlnh first  set  out  to  expel  the  French. 
Though  the  military  phase  was  interrupted 
by  partition  at  the  17th  Parallel,  even  that 
was  for  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  colleagues  only 
a  step  toward  their  ultimate  objective. 

As  now  seems  clear  from  Intervening 
events,  the  Vletmlnh  agreed  to  the  partition 
of  the  country  only  because  they  were  con- 
fident that  the  South  would  fall  In  their  lap, 
either  through  the  crumbling  of  the  Saigon 
Government  or  through  the  elections  to  be 
held  In  1956.  Nevertheless,  as  an  extra  pre- 
caution. Ho  sent  an  agent  to  speed  the  build- 
ing of  insurgency  forces  in  the  South.  This 
agent,  named  Le  Duan,  was  a  functionary  of 
the  Communist  party  of  the  North. 

Once  Le  Duan  discovered  that  Premier  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  with  American  help,  was  building 
support  and  that  the  1956  elections  would 
not  be  held,  he  returned  from  the  South  in 
a  sad  but  wiser  spirit.  Ho,  he  proclaimed,  had 
blundered  in  agreeing  to  partition.  Had  the 
Vletmlnh.  turned  their  backs  on  the  Geneva 
agreement  and  continued  the  fight  even  a 
few  months  longer,  he  contended,  the  war- 
weary  French  would  have  yielded  the  whole 
country.  Now  they  were  In  for  a  long  struggle. 

Le  Duan's  complaints  caused  painful  dis- 
comfiture among  the  top  Communist  com- 
mand, and  ever  since  I  learned  of  this  episode 
four  or  five  years  ago.  I  have  strongly  doubted 
that  Ho  would  make  the  same  mistake  twice, 
stopping  the  fight  before  he  had  gained  the 
whole  country.  Now  that  Le  Duan  Is  appar- 
ently emerging  as  the  strongest  figure  in  the 
North  Vietnamese  hierarchy,  a  compromise 
seems  even  less  likely. 

Whatever  weight  one  puts  on  the  Le  Duan 
episode,  the  objective  evidence  points 
strongly  against  the  hope  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  quit  before  they  have 
achieved  all  they  have  sought  for  25  years. 
With  clear  confirmation  of  an  American  In- 
tention to  withdraw — even  slowly — why 
should  they  accept  half  measures  when 
things  are  going  their  way? 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  a  formidable  breed.  They  have 
been  fighting  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
(almost  an  entire  generation  has  known  no 
way  of  life  other  than  bloody  struggle)  for 
only  one  objective:  to  rid  their  land  of 
foreigners,  whether  FYench  or  American, 
and  extend  their  dominion  to  the  whole  of 
the  country.  Now,  with  300,000  soldiers  In 
the  North  still  uncommitted,  they  see  history 
repeating  Itself — to  their  advantage. 
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Nevertheless,  old  habits  do  not  die  easily — 
that,  alter  all,  is  the  story  cf  our  last  eight 
years  in  Vietnam — so  even  today  many  other- 
wise-sensible Americans  still  let  hope  give 
the  lie  to  experience,  seeking  desperate  com- 
fort from  impressiorUstlc  reports  that  attri- 
tion has  taken  its  final  toll  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  that  the  losses  during  the  Tet 
offensive  were  fatally  debilitating  and  that 
the  countryside  has  turned  against  the  Viet- 
cong, Perhaps — and  I  am  sure  some  of  It  Is 
true — but  have  we  not  heard  it  all  before? 

No  one  has  yet  explained  that  special  qual- 
ity of  Vietnam  which  brings  on  periodic 
bouts  of  euphoria.  Oddly  enough,  this  is  not 
a  new — or  even  a  peculiarly  American — phe- 
nomenon. During  France's  struggle  in  Indo- 
china, many  of  my  friends  in  the  French 
Government  were  subject  to  il^e  same  cycle 
Ol  depression  and  exaltation  that  has  long 
marked  the  mood  of  \V;ishlngton.  They  lived 
and  dined  out  on  the  same  macabre  slatis- 
tics — kill  ratios.  t>oay  counts,  tlie  numbers 
of  villages  under  Government  control,  etc — 
and,  anticipating  our  own  self-deception, 
they  constantly  pinned  their  hopes  on  a 
succession  of  bright  new  schemes  (the  Na- 
varre Plan,  the  Salan  Plan,  the  De  Lattre  de 
Tasslgny  Plan,  etc.)  that  with  a  small 
amount  of  incremental  effort,  would  bring  a 
happy  conclusion  to  the  war. 

Yet  Vietnam,  both  for  the  French  and 
ourselves,  has  proved  a  land  of  blighted  ex- 
pectations, because  what  neither  Pans  nor 
Washington  could  ever  fully  comprehend  was 
the  implacable — indeed,  the  fanatic — cieter- 
minat.on  of  the  Communist  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  drive  the  foreigners  from  Indochina 
and  take  over  the  country. 

Having  watched  the  Vietnamese  war  at 
close  range  for  a  number  of  years.  I  do  not 
share  the  sanguine  instincts  of  many  of  my 
countrymen.  Indeed.  I  am  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute the  present  lull  in  the  fighting  more  to 
a  deliberate  North  Vietnamese  ploy  than  to 
any  confession  of  weakness,  and  I  recently 
found  tills  belief  echoed  by  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  political  leaders  in  Southeast 
Asia — a  man  ol  extraordinary  perception  and 
experience — who  said  to  me : 

"In  dealing  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
over  the  months  ahead,  you  Americans  must 
bear  one  point  clearly  in  nUnd.  The  prime 
objective  of  North  Vietnam  Is  not  to  humili- 
ate the  United  States;  it  is  to  brmg  about  an 
American  withdrawal.  If,  therefore,  the  lead- 
ers in  Hanoi  can  encourage  your  wltlidrawal 
by  lowering  the  level  of  violence  for  a  period, 
they  will  accommodate  you. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  they  will  stop 
fighting  altogether.  In  fact.  I  think  it  is  likely 
that  they  will  hit  hard  from  time  t-o  time  in 
order  to  frighten  the  Thleu  Government  and 
remind  you  of  your  discontent;  but  do  not  be 
deceived  into  thinking  that  they  are  too  weak 
to  attack  if  they  feel  It  useful  to  do  so." 

What,  then,  of  tlie  other  assumption  of  our 
■Vietnamese  policy — that  we  wTll  be  able, 
while  slowly  withdrawing,  to  bring  the  level 
of  fighting  power  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  to  the  point  where  they  can,  without 
the  presence  of  American  combat  troops,  ef- 
fectively protect  those  areas  now  under  the 
control  of  Saigon,  gradually  destroy  the  Viet- 
cong and  finally  expel  the  invader? 

To  answer  this  question  one  must  look 
beyond  the  effort  to  recruit  and  train  soldiers 
to  the  staying  power  of  the  poUtlcal  leader- 
ship to  which  they  are  responsive.  It  is  here 
that  I  find  myself  most  apprehensive  as  to 
the  success  of  the  President's  plan  because, 
after  a  substantial  number  of  our  forces  have 
been  brought  home  and  withdrawals  con- 
tinue at  a  faster  pace,  the  pressures  on  the 
Saigon  Government  are  likely  to  build  up 
beyond  the  threshold  of  tolerance.  At  the 
same  time,  the  North  Vietnamese  can  be 
counted  on  to  use  every  device  in  the  book — 
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propftgand*.  t«rror.  a«saMlnatlon  subversion 
inflltratlon  and  military  harassment  — to 
stlmulat*  those  pressures  build  up  discon- 
tent and  political  agitation  and  nurture 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Saigon  leaders. 

Thus,  though  ve  must  fervently  hope  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  .\miv  can  do  almost 
alone  what  it  has  been  unable  to  do  with  the 
aid  of  a  half  million  .\merlcan  troops,  that 
Is  an  assumption  biused  more  on  faith  than 
on  history 

Communist  propaganda  has  long  insisted 
that  the  Oovernment  in  Saigon  Is  a  creature 
of  the  United  States  which  can  last  only  so 
long  as  It  is  sustained  by  American  force 
Yet  one  need  not  accept  this  cra.ss  formula- 
tion to  acknowledge  that  at  .some  point  in 
the  progress  toward  final  withdrawal  the 
forces  and  counterforces  let  looee  by  the 
reduction  of  our  presence  and  influence  may 
prove  more  rhan  Saigon  can  bear  And  let  us 
be  m  no  doubt  that  if  the  current  regime 
should  crumble,  any  successor  government 
would  almost  certainly  be  driven  by  only 
one  objective — to  move  as  quickly  as  possible, 
in  a  spirit  of  lanie  qui  p''ut,  to  make  a  deal 
with  -he  North  Vietnamese,  even  on  Hanoi's 
terms 

Though  no  one  but  The  Farmer's  Almanac 
should  try  to  forecast  the  events  of  the 
coming  year  this  tar  m  advance,  we  should 
still  taire-  stock  of  pos-sible  contingencies  if 
we  are.  .us  a  nation,  to  be  prepared  for  what 
may  happen 

tinder  ".he  optimistic  scenario  outlined  In 
the  President's  .npeech  the  Administration 
will  presumably  bring  all  conscript  forces  out 
of  Vietnam  ^is  soon  as  possible  This  seems 
eminently  sensible,  since  It  was  a  wrong 
and  novel  Idea  to  try  to  tight  what  resembles 
a  colonial  war  with  a  ier^e  t-n  masse.  With 
'he  field  left  to  volunteers  and  professional 
soldiers.  American  boys  will  no  longer  .*-iave 
to  face  the  problem  of  fighting  .i  war  in 
which  they  do  not  believe 

■yet  even  this  move  may  be  coming  too 
late  to  blunt  the  opposition  to  the  war.  since. 
for  many  Americans,  distaste  for  Vietnam 
no  longer  stems  merely  from  resentment  at 
an  agonizing  personal  decision  It  has  become 
a  moral  issue — heightened  with  each  new 
revelation  that  even  tome  of  our  own  sons 
can  be  brutalized  by  .m  ambiguous  combat 
m  a  foreign  land  under  guerrilla  conditions, 
surrounded  by  alien  people  of  another  race. 

Nor  will  tne  return  of  some  American  boys 
quiet  the  clamor  to  bring  others  back  Oa 
the  contrary,  the  President's  decision  to  with- 
draw .American  troops — a  decision  required. 
as  I  see  It.  by  the  state  of  our  political 
health — diminished  the  urgent  cnaracter  of 
the  war  By  making  clear  that  the  mission 
of  our  forces  In  Vietnam  would  from  now  on 
be  a  rear-guard  action,  the  President  seemed 
to  confirm  the  futility  of  a  struggle  'hat  has 
already  lost  meaning  for  many  .\merlcans. 
At  "he  same  time  he  set  in  motion  a  self- 
relnforclng  process,  since  each  withdrawal 
will  inevitably  heighten  the  expectation  of 
wives  and  parents  and  even  of  the  troops 
themselves  that  further  withdrawals  will 
rapidly  follow,  thus  raising  the  fever  for  even 
faster  disengagement 

.Ml  this  suggests  that  we  should,  as  con- 
tingency planning,  recognize  that  we  may 
have  to  face  a  dltferent,  less  happy  scenario 
than  the  une  postulated  by  the  President 
First,  a  conscious  effort  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  dampen  down  the  fighting  until 
our  pnjgrana  of  withdrawals  has  acquired  a 
sustained  momentum  Then  an  attack  or 
series  of  att.icks.  raising  sUU  further  'Me 
pressure  to  bring  more  buys  home,  while  at 
the  same  time  eroding  the  confidence  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  they  can  carry  on 
the  fight  alone — or  of  Individual  Vietnamese 
leaders  that  they  have  a  secure  future  The 
result:  accelerated  .\merlcan  withdrawals 
and  ultimately  the  disintegration  of  the 
Thleu  Go.eroment 

When  historians  dissect  our  experience  in 
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Vietnam— a«  they  are  already  beginning  to 
do — they  will.  I  think,  be  amazed  at  the 
recurrent  theme  of  reckles-onosa  throughout 
our  policy  Again  and  again  we  have  gambled 
that  a  new  approach  or  emphasis  or  addi- 
tional increment  of  effort  would  bring  suc- 
cess, but  we  have  refused  to  prepare  for  the 
possibility  that  we  might  not  fully  succeed 
in  our  objective  Thus,  we  have  painted  out 
one  option  after  another  while  insisting  we 
were  .ictlng  to  preserve  rjptlons  We  have 
built  up  'ur  Investment  of  men  and  ma- 
terial when  the  chances  of  success  were  t'DO 
slight  to  Justify  the  added  risk 

Today  we  are  .'epeatlng  the  same  error, 
but  In  a  soniewhat  different  form.  Although 
we  are  no  longer  engaging  additional  forces 
in  Vietnam,  we  are.  while  tying  our  future 
•M  a  plan  that  may  not  work,  rejecting  those 
measures  that  could  ameliorate  the  costs  In 
the  event  of  failure 

That  such  c(j6ta  would  be  considerable  no 
matter  how  much  we  might  try  to  reduce 
them  is  beyond  question  No  great  power  can 
extricate  Itself  !rc>m  .in  untenable  position 
in  which  it  has  engaged  vast  resources  with- 
out serious  lotjs  In  prestige  and  authority. 

■Vet  to  a  considerable  extent  we  have  al- 
ready suffered  that  ioes  The  spectacle  of 
more  than  h.-ilf  a  million  young  men  from 
the  world's  strongest  power  ttounderlng  for 
vears  in  the  Jungles  and  paddles  of  a  small, 
backward  n  ition  without  decisive  result  h.us 
already  .mpalred  the  legend  of  our  omnipo- 
tence, while  Gothic  tales  of  massacres  and 
I'ireen  Ueret  executions  have  challenged  Lid- 
ice .md  Katvn  .us  'he  shibboleths  that  distin- 
.Ctilsh  the  tjarbur:  Ills  from  the  humanity  wt 
have  worn  like  a  badge. 

■i'et  m.»:iy  •>;  the  i-thcr  costs  of  t.'^e  .var 
neetl  be  only  short-term  If  we  choose  to  make 
them  so,  because,  to  a  substantial  degree,  our 
jireclicament  results  trom  the  gradual  Infla- 
•.i.jn  iif  our  political  rhetoric. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  active 
involvement,  Vietnam  has  posed  a  dilemma 
for  successive  .\merlcan  .idmlnlstratlons. 
-itemmiiiK  from  'he  simple  fact  that  to  suc- 
ceed in  a  democratic  society,  governmental 
policies  need  public  support.  Thus,  whenever 
a  President  deploys  our  military  power,  he 
Ij  obliged  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
.\merlcan  people  that  the  objective  is  worth 
the  commitment:  then,  if  success  is  not  read- 
ily forthcoming  and  more  force  Is  required. 
he  Is  under  pressure  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  the  contest  to  Justify  the  .addi- 
tional expenditure 

This  process  worked  with  a  vengeance  In 
Vietnam  until,  as  repeated  Irustratlons  led  us 
to  commit  massive  ground  forces,  the  need  for 
ever-greater  Justification  pushed  Vietnam  to 
center  stage  as  the  obsessive  focus  of  Amer- 
ican interest. 

So  we  are  caught  In  a  tangled  web  of  our 
own  making  To  Justify  our  expanding  com- 
mitment of  force,  we  have  continually  re- 
stated our  objective  In  increasingly  strident 
terms,  while  at  the  same  time  exaggerating 
the  political  costs  oi  extricating  ourselves 
from  .1  situation  which  large  numbers  of  our 
people  find  totally  unacceptable. 

The  lesson  of  all  this  should  be  quite  ob- 
vious since  no  one  can  guarantee  that  the 
present  plan  for  measured  withdrawals  will 
prove  successful,  and  there  Is  a  strong  chance 
It  win  not.  we  should,  as  a  matter  of  simple 
prudence,  reverse  the  process  by  which  we 
Inflated  the  importance  of  Vietnam  beyond 
life-size  We  should.  In  other  words,  accom- 
pany our  attempts  to  de-escalate  the  war  by 
de-escalatlng  our  appraisal  of  It,  at  the  same 
time  preparing  the  political  ground  to  miti- 
gate the  costs 

Thus,  rather  than  harping  on  the  calami- 
tous consequences  of  failure,  our  Oovern- 
ment should,  by  careful  preparation,  estab- 
lish the  proposition  that  If  the  present  pro- 
gram does  not  function  as  hoped — If.  for 
example,  the  Government  In  Saigon  dlslnte- 
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grates  and  our  troops  are  Invited  to  leave  the 
country — we  will  still  have  done  all  that  any- 
one might  reasonably   have  expected  of   us. 

As  a  lesson  In  how  to  proceed  we  would 
do  well  to  look  back  to  the  time  It  all  started, 
in  October,  1954.  when  President  Elsenhower 
sent  a  letter  to  Diem  promising  assistance  to 
South  'Vietnam  In  that  letter  he  offered  to 
aid  "the  Oovernment  of  Vietnam  In  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state, 
capable  of  resisting  attempted  subversion 
and  aggression  through  mlUUiry  means" 

But.  aa  President  Elsenhower  made  em- 
phatically plain,  this  offer  was  not  unquali- 
fied It  was  made  on  the  explicit  condition 
that  the  Oovernment  of  Vietnam  "give  as- 
surances as  to  the  standards  of  performance 
it  would  be  .iblc  to  maintain  in  the  event 
such  aid  were  supplied." 

"The  Government  (  f  the  United  States," 
he  WTote.  "expects  that  this  aid  will  be  met 
by  performance  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  m  undertaking  needed 
reforms  It  hopes  that  such  aid.  combined 
with  your  own  continuing  efforts,  will  con- 
tribute effectively  toward  an  independent 
Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong  government 
Such  a  government  would,  I  hope,  be  so 
responsible  to  the  nationalist  aspirations  of 
Its  people  so  enllghu-r-ed  In  purpose  and  ef- 
fective in  performance,  that  It  will  be  re- 
spected both  at  home  and  .ibroad  and  dis- 
courage iny  who  mli^jht  wLsh  to  Impose  a 
foreign  ideology  on  your  Iree  people   " 

Unfortunately,  the  quite-proper  conditions 
that  President  Elsenhower  underlined  jo 
clearly  were  l.irgely  lost  sight  of  In  Kiter  years, 
when  American  governments  sought  to  save 
a  succession  of  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ments, not  so  much  from  the  depredations  1 1 
the  North  as  from  their  own  inadequacies 
■i'et  now,  looking  back  with  a  great  deal  of 
painful  experience  behind  us  and  an  uncer- 
tain future  ahead,  do  we  not  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  reimport  Into  the  statement  of  our 
objectives  in  Vietnam  the  conditions  that 
President  El-senhower  so  wisely  spelled  out 
when  our  effort  was  first  undertaken?  And 
would  not  this  be  particularly  appropriate 
for  President  Nixon,  who  was  Vice  President 
of  the  Administration  that  attached  those 
conditions .' 

Thus.  President  Nixon  would.  I  think,  be 
quite  Justified  In  making  It  clear  that  we  re- 
gard his  program  announced  on  Nov.  3  as 
a  final  test  for  the  Government  In  Saigon 
Has  It  at  long  last  met  those  standards  which 
were  the  essential  condition  for  American 
aaslstance?  If  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  are  able  to  stand  alone  and  the  Oov- 
ernment widens  Its  base  and  extends  Its 
authority,  the  answer  Is  clearly  "yes."  If.  on 
the  other  hand— after  all  the  years  of  effort — 
the  Saigon  Government  should  fall  under 
the  pressure  of  our  phased  withdrawals,  the 
answer  Is  Just  as  clearly  "no."  It  has  not  be- 
come a  "Strong  government"  "enlightened  in 
purjxjse"   and    "effective  la   performance." 

Once  we  make  this  point  explicit,  we  can 
with  good  reason  claim  to  have  upheld  our 
part  of  the  bargain,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens. If  a  breakdown  of  the  Thleu  Govern- 
ment leads  to  our  being  no  longer  wanted  in 
South  Vietnam,  we  need  make  no  apologies; 
though  disappointed,  we  will  still  have  done 
all  we  contracted  to  do. 

This  is  a  reasonable  position  for  .\merloa. 
wholly  consistent  with  the  program  President 
Nixon  has  announced,  and  certainly  far  wiser 
than  crying  havoc.  No  purpose  whatever  is 
served  by  continuing  to  insist  that  the  crum- 
bling of  South  Vietnam  wotild  lead  to  the 
overrunning  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  No  one 
can  prove  that  assertion,  and  there  is  much 
history  against  It:  In  any  case,  the  further 
expansion  of  the  North  Vietnamese — for  that 
Is  what  we  are  really  talking  about — ^would 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  what  we 
did  to  stop  It. 

After  all,  let  us  never  forget  that  South 
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Vietnam  has  offered  the  vrorst  possible  ter- 
rain, both  political  and  physical,  on  which 
to  hold  the  Une.  Yet.  In  contrast  to  South 
Vietnam— which  was  historically  only  one- 
and-a-half    kingdoms    embodied    for    many 
years  In  the  French  empire — Thailand  Is  a 
nation  with  a  long,  rich  history  and  a  sense 
of  Its  own   nationality.  Malaysia  drove  out 
the  equivalent  of  Its  Vletcong  some  years  ago. 
Singapore  Is  a  small  nation  with  almost  an 
export  surplus   of  skilled   leadership,  while 
Indonesia — the  ultimate  prize  of  the  region — 
IS  not  a  part  of  the  Asian  mainland  but  pro- 
tected frwm  Inflltratlon  by  a  barrier  of  water. 
These  countries  and  others  In  the  region 
are  thus  totally  different  from  South  Viet- 
nam, and  to  equate  the  destiny  of  that  poor 
beleaguered  acreage  of  paddy  and  Jungle  with 
that  of   the   whole  of  Southeast  Asia  is,   I 
think,  to  distort  the  military  and  political 
realities.  After  all,  the  great  captains  of  his- 
tory drew  their  lessons  from  complex  chess, 
not  simple  dominoes. 

Not  only  Is  It  factually  dubious  to  exag- 
gerate the  dangers  that  may  flow  from  the 
Inability  to  achieve  our  overblown  objec- 
tives, but  It  Involves  the  risk  of  undercutting 
our  own  authority.  Having  spent  a  large 
part  of  my  time  abroad  over  the  last  few 
years,  I  am  convinced  that  other  nations,  by 
and  large,  are  Inclined  to  put  great  weight 
on  our  own  assessment  of  any  situation  In 
which  we  become  deeply  Involved.  Thus,  If 
we  continually  emphasize  that  a  North  Viet- 
namese encroachment  Into  South  Vietnam 
would  be  a  world-ehaklng  catastrophe,  we 
may  well  flnd  ourselves  the  victim  of  a  self- 
fulfllllng  prophecy.  Let  us  recognize  there- 
fore, that  alarmist  predictions  are  a  form  of 
self-indulgence  we  can  no  longer  afford. 

Instead,  the  major  thrust  of  our  policy 
should  be  to  restore  a  more  rational  perspec- 
tive, correcting  our  political  maps  to  make 
clear  that.  In  spite  of  the  Impressions  created 
by  past  rhetoric,  there  Is  no  hill  In  South 
Vietnam  named  Armageddon  nor  any  sacred 
redoubt  called  the  Alamo. 

What  America  has  done  Is  to  spend  a 
frightful  amount  of  blood  and  treasure  In  a 
good-faith  endeavor  to  help  a  handful  of 
people  In  a  far  corner  of  the  world  build 
a  nation  where  there  was  none  before.  In 
the  frustrations  of  this  effort  we  have,  as 
President  Nixon  has  perceptively  pointed  out, 
tended  to  take  over  too  large  a  part  of  the 
burden  ourselves.  Not  only  too  much  of  the 
military  burden,  but  also  of  the  internal 
political  burden.  Thus,  we  have  tried — by  the 
alchemy  of  our  own  will  and  resources — to 
make  bricks  with  very  little  straw,  to  con- 
jure up  a  "strong,  viable  state"  where  only 
a  meager  sense  of  nationality  ezls"ted. 

Today,  as  we  seek  to  restore  perspective  to 
the  Dadalst  picture  that  16  Vietnam,  we 
should  stop  once  and  for  all  implying  what 
the  world  knows  to  be  quite  untrue:  that 
all  areas  of  the  globe  are  of  the  same  Im- 
portance to  our  national  In'terest. 

For,  by  what  we  have  done — ^more  than 
by  what  we  have  said — we  have  eloquently 
emphasized  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Throughout  the  last  20  years  we  have  made 
clear  to  prospective  aggressors  that  an  at- 
tack on  Western  Europe  would  be  met  with 
nuclear  weapons,  since  encroachments  on 
that  vital  industrial  area  would  bo  drastically 
tip  the  power  balance  as  to  endanger  our 
own  security.  By  the  same  token,  we  have 
made  it  equally  clear  that  the  struggle  In 
"Vietnam  was  merely  a  "limited  war  for  Umlted 
ends";  It  would  never  be  more  than  a  local 
conflict,  since  the  United  States  does  not 
regard  that  agrarian  area  as  of  sufHclent 
strategic  importance  to  Justify  the  risks  of 
a  nuclear  collision. 

To  suggest,  therefore,  as  has  sometimes 
been  done,  that  even  If  our  faUure  In  Viet- 
nam should  result  from  a  breakdown  in  the 
Saigon  Government.  It  would  destroy  the 
credibility  of  oiu'  worldwide  commitments,  Is, 
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In  my  view,  reckless  hyperbole.  Certainly,  the 
people  of  Berlin  do  not  equate  themselves 
with  the  Vietnamese,  and  It  would  not  occur 
to  them  that  an  ambiguous  end  to  the  Viet- 
namese war  could  mean  that  we  Americans 
could  no  longer  be  trusted  to  defend  Berlin — 
not  unless  we  continue  to  tell  them  so. 

While  earnestly  seeking  to  regain  a  proper 
focus  on  Vietnam,  we  should  also  be  studying 
the  lessons  to  be  gleaned  from  that  tragic 
experience.  This  exercise  will  be  useftU  If  we 
succeed  and  imperative  if  we  fall. 

For  If  we  do  not  succeed — if  the  war  should 
shudder  to  a  disappointing  conclusion,  quite 
possibly  next  year — then  an  unprepared 
America  could  well  give  Itself  to  passion  and 
reprisal.  Even  more  important,  our  country 
covild  reach  quite  wrong  conclusions  as  to 
Its  future  course.  We  have  seen  political 
hysteria  before  In  our  lifetime — In  post- 
World  War  I  Germany  and  even  In  our  own 
country — and,  should  It  be  unleashed  again 
Just  as  a  new  generation  is  about  to  take  the 
levers  of  power,  we  might  well  throw  over- 
board the  policies  that  have  protected  civil- 
ized mankind  for  25  years  and  move  again 
"toward  an  old  discredited  Isolationism. 

We  followed  that  dismal  course  after  World 
War  I  when  we  pulled  the  bedclothes  over 
our  heads  and  pretended  that  nothing  that 
went  on  outside  our  hemisphere  was  of  any 
concern  to  us.  As  a  result,  we  did  nothing 
whatever  to  stop  the  bully  tactics  of  Hitler 
or  to  deflect  the  squalid  maneuvering  that 
led  to  World  War  11;  we  simply  dropped  out. 
When  we  were  finally  shocked  awake,  it  was 
late  in  a  dark  night,  and  far  more  millions  of 
people — including  Americans — died  than 
might  have  been  the  case  had  our  country 
played  a  steadying  and  responsible  role  in 
the  chaotic  world  politics  of  the  nineteen 
twenties  and  thirties. 

To  those  who  lived  through  that  grim 
period,  the  lesson  of  Vietnam  should  be  re- 
markably simple.  It  is  not  that  we  should 
refrain  from  using  our  power,  but  that  we 
should  be  more  careful  where  Etnd  how  we 
use  It.  Certainly  we  should  never  again  com- 
mit our  power  In  an  area  of  marginal  stra- 
tegic Importance,  on  physical  terrain  where 
it  cannot  be  effectively  applied  and  In  a 
land  where  the  political  underpinning  is  too 
weak  to  sustain  a  major  military  effort. 

What  we  should  do  instead  is  redefine  quite 
carefully  the  outer  limits  of  what  we  can  ef- 
fectively vmdertake.  We  have  letu-ned  that 
we  cannot  do  everything,  and  In  the  future 
we  must  be  more  selective  in  engaging  our 
finite  strength. 

I  fully  recognize  that  to  translate  these 
generalities  into  usable  guidelines  will  not  be 
easy.  It  will  require  calm  and  responsible  dis- 
cussion, both  public  and  private.  Yet  we  had 
better  get  on  with  the  task.  That  Is  all  part 
of  preparing  ourselves  for  the  critical  months 
that  lie  ahead,  for  1970 — like  the  famous  year 
1666 — could  well  be  an  annus  mirabilis.  a 
"year  of  wonders,"  and  If  we  are  to  acquit 
ourselves  with  the  wisdom  In  which  we  take 
so  much  pride,  we  had  better  prepare  our- 
selves— in  a  mood  of  realism — for  all  that 
may  happen. 


HAZEL  McCLURE  IS  NAMED  KANSAS 
TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or  KAmus 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Hazel 
Dean  McClure,  a  native  of  Osawatomle, 
Kans.,  has  been  selected  to  represent 
Kansas  in  the  National  Teacher  of  the 
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Year  program  sponsored  by  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  Look 
magazine. 

It  Is  a  constant  source  of  pride  to  me 
to  be  able  to  note  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  the  good  people  who 
live  in  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Kansas.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
selection  of  Miss  McClure  as  outlined 
in  the  following  article  from  the  Osawa- 
tomie  Graphic-News : 

Deana  McClure  is  Named  Kansas  Teachib 
OF  Yeak 
ToPEKA. — A  re-assurlng  smile,  a  helpful 
suggestion,  a  friendly  touch,  a  compliment 
for  a  Job  well  done — these  are  characteristics 
of  HEizel  Dean  McClure,  the  1970  Kansas 
Teacher  of  the  Year. 

Deana,  as  Miss  McClure  is  known  to  her 
many  friends  and  colleagues,  teaches  fresh- 
man and  Junior  English  and  literature  In  a 
bright,  well-lighted  classroom  at  Osawatomle 
High. 

She  was  selected  by  Dr.  C.  Taylor  Whlttler, 
commissioner  of  education,  as  an  outstand- 
ing classroom  teacher  to  represent  Kansas  In 
the  National  Teacher  of  the  Year  program 
sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  and  Look  Magazine. 

This  award,  presented  annually  by  the 
president,  emphasizes  teaching  both  as  an 
achievement  and  an  Inspiration.  A  superior 
ability  to  inspire  love  of  learning  in  students 
of  all  backgrounds  and  abilities  Is  the  prime 
criteria  for  selecting  state  nominees. 

Miss  McClure  meets  this  qualiflcatlon  well 
according  to  her  administrators,  board  mem- 
bers, and  colleagues. 

"She  Is  outstanding  as  a  teacher  because 
she  is  able  to  educate  all  children,"  empha- 
sizes Ernest  L.  Swenson,  Unified  District  367 
superintendent.  "She  is  able  to  take  them  as 
they  are  and  motivate  them  to  their  highest 
potential." 

John  Shaw,  high  school  principal,  added, 
"She  has  the  ability  to  make  every  child  feel 
that  he  Is  Important,  and  she  instills  in  each 
student  the  desire  to  achieve  to  benefit  him- 
self and  those  around  him." 

Miss  McClure's  attitudes  and   philosophy 
of  education  become  obvious  to  an  observer 
as  she  moves  about  her  classroom — encour- 
aging,   praising,    suggesting,    and    proddmg 
when   necessary — in   her   efforts   to   involve 
each  student  In  the  day's  activities.  The  stu- 
dents  frequent   her   doorway   between   and 
after  classes  seeking  advice  and  assistance. 
Reflected  in  her  o"wn  words,  this  philoso- 
phy states,  "Since  a  democracy  needs  Its  peo- 
ple to  be  able  and  willing  to  Judge  wisely 
not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  the  com- 
mon good,  I  believe  that  the  objective  of 
education  is  to  build  responsible,  thinking, 
public  spirited  citizens.  I  believe  that  the 
educational  program  should   help   students 
build  good  characters  and  develop  worthy  in- 
terests as  well  as  attitudes  which  can  accept 
change  and  adapt  to  the  challenges  of  the 
times." 

In  her  own  fleld  of  teaching  Miss  Mc- 
Clure's objectives  includes  helping  the  stu- 
dent learn  to  think  clearly,  critically,  and 
independently;  guiding  him  in  learning  to  ex- 
press himself  clearly  and  effectively;  helping 
him  achieve  the  ability  to  glean  all  from 
the  printed  page  that  was  Intended;  and 
teaching  him  to  evaluate  and  select  worth- 
while books,  movies,  and  television  programs. 
These  attitudes  are  reflected  outside  the 
regular  classroom  as  Miss  McClure  serves 
her  school,  profession,  and  community. 

For  25  vears  she  has  sponsored  Kayettes  at 
Osawatornle  High,  and  has  been  senior  coun- 
selor at  the  Kansas  Association  for  Youth 
Leadership  summer  camp  for  the  past  15 
years. 

Her  teaching  is  carried  into  the  commu- 
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nlty  through  a  succession  of  special  Kayecte 
service  projects  which  have  included  a  safety 
awareiiesb  prc)»{rrim  throughout  the  sch'xjl 
and  community,  spring  housecleanlng  at  the 
city  ilbriiry.  and  ^[KinsiTlng  rerreatU)n  ac- 
tlvltle«  and  birthday  parties  for  i  hlldren  in 
the  adolescent  center  at  the  Oeawatomle  state 
Hospital 

Miss  McCIure  U  presently  a  member  of  the 
state  president  conference  planning  commit- 
tee ;i.nd  the  pro-am  development  committee 
at  the  natlunal  level  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation jf  University  Women  She  ^.erved 
.13  State  AAUW  president  from  1967  to  1969 
and  has  held  numerous  pusltlons  at  the 
state  and  local  levels 

She  also  plays  an  active  role  as  a  member 
and  officer  of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women  s  Chib.  Delta  Kappa  Qanima.  local. 
state,  and  national  professional  teacher  or- 
ganizations, and  various  community  mem- 
bership in  the  Kans^is  Council  of  Women  and 
PI  Lamba  Theta.  honorary  society  for  women 
in  education 

She  also  extends  her  teaching  services  to 
the  Sunday  School  of  ihe  MethoiINt  Church 
and  for  the  past  four  years,  in  the  schools 
summer   reading  Improvement  program 

Deana  taught  one  year  at  Lane  before  re- 
turning to  her  hometown  .  l  osawatomle  as  a 
ruth  <«n<le  teacher  After  three  years,  she 
iiMK-f^l  t»rhe  position  she  has  filled  for  23 
years 

She  attended  Baker  University  two  years 
on  an  undergraduate  scholarship,  completed 
her  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1943.  and  earned  a  master's  at 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  EUnporla  In 
1964 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  teach,  even  aa  a 
young  girl  ■  Miss  McCIure  stated.  Teaching 
Is  the  mist  important  thing  one  can  do.  if 
he  works  at  It.' 

She  concluded.  Teaching  is  Important  be- 
cause we  are  working  with  the  future'  Every 
young  person  presents  i  aifferent  challenge 
and  these  kids  are  "ur  ririre'  ' 


THE  POPULATION  PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLIN   >IS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK3ENTATIVES 

Tufsdau.   December  23.   1969 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinoi.s  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rhink  It  is  highly  regrettable  that 
the  leadership  has  chosen  to  delay  action 
on  H.R.  15165.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future.  This  bill  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  other  body  and  it 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment OperatiorLs  Committee  I  fail  to 
see  any  leRitimate  reason  for  postponing; 
its  consideration  by  tins  body  It  .seems 
to  me  that  this  Is  just  one  more  example 
of  the  irrrsponsibiUty  and  foot  dra>;i;;ns: 
which  has  characterized  this  session  uf 
Congre.ss.  How  can  we  possibly  maintain 
the  credibility  and  viability  of  this  body 
if  we  continually  back  away  from  and 
lynore  the  basic  problems  which  confront 
our  .society  today''  And  the  population 
problem  is  perhaps  one  of  the  ;;reatest 
challenges  to  emerge  in  this  century. 

On  July  18  of  this  year.  President  Nixon 
.-^nt  to  the  Congress  a  message  which 
addre.ssed  itself  to  this  chailenne  The 
President  stated,  and  I  quote: 

One    jf    the    most    serious    challenges    to 
human    destiny    m    the    last    third    of    this 
century  will  be  the  growth  of  the  populatlor 
Whether   man's   response   to   that   challenge 
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will  be  a  cause  for  pride  or  for  despair  In  the 
year  2(XX)  will  def)end  very  much  on  what  we 
do  UKlny  If  we  ikjw  Ijegln  our  work  in  an 
apprr)prlate  manner  and  If  we  continue  to 
devote  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
liiid  energy  to  this  problem,  then  mankind 
will  be  able  to  surmount  this  challenge  as  it 
hao  iurmounled  so  many  during  the  li<ng 
niarch  of  civilization. 

The  President  made  a  number  of  far- 
roachliiK  recommendations  lo  deal  with 
txjth  the  internatlun»i  and  domestic  pop- 
ulation problem.  One  of  his  key  domestic 
prupo.>.als  was  the  creation  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  l-*uture.  The  President  ex- 
plained the  urgent  need  lor  .such  a  lom- 
mi.ssion  In  the  following  manner: 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  element  In 
•he  present  situation  Is  the  fact  that  so  few 
people  are  examining  these  questions  from 
the   viewpoint  it   -.he  whole  society  In 

the  governmental  .-.phere  .  there  Is  vir- 
tually no  niachmerv  thisiugh  which  we  can 
develop  a  detailed  understanding  cf  demo- 
graphic changes  and  bring  that  understand- 
ing to  bear  on  public  policy  The  federal 
government  makes  only  a  minimal  effort  m 
this  area.  The  efforts  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  aUo  Inadequate  .Most  impor- 
tantly, the  planning  which  docs  take  place 
at  some  levels  Is  poorly  understood  at  others 
and  Is  often  based  on  unexamined  assump- 
tions. 

The  Commission  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  a  threefold  purpase:  To 
chart  the  probable  course  of  population 
growth,  internal  migration,  and  related 
demographic  developments  m  the  next  30 
years;  to  determine  the  resources  re- 
quired from  the  public  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy to  deal  with  the  antictptited  p<3p- 
ulalion  growth;  and  to  determuie  the 
ways  m  which  the  population  growth  may 
affect  the  activities  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee bill  ha:>  added  two  additional  areas 
for  study  by  the  Commission:  the  impact 
of  population  growth  on  environmental 
jiollution  and  on  the  depletion  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  various  means  appro- 
priate to  the  ethical  values  and  prmci- 
ples  of  this  society  by  which  our  Nation 
can  achieve  a  population  level  properly 
.-uited  for  its  environmental,  natural  re- 
.-■ourccs.  and  other  needs. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
if  this  Commission  is  to  do  the  Job  which 
needs  to  be  done  in  planning  for  the  next 
30  years,  it  must  be  given  the  authority 
to  begin  Its  task  today  This  is  not  an 
issue  which  can  be  shoved  onto  some 
backburner  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  The  fact  is  that  this  Is  something 
which  should  have  been  started  yester- 
day. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  I  tlunk  it 
should  be  ixunted  out  that  today  the 
House  Republican  Research  Committee 
Task  Force  on  Earth  and  Population  Re- 
sources released  its  report  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Government  Family  Plaiming  Pro- 
grams, Domestic  and  International." 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  Congress- 
man George  BrsH,  this  task  force  has 
been  examining  population  and  environ- 
mental problems  over  this  past  year.  The 
task  force  report  addresses  itself  to  the 
need  for  achieving  a  national  goal  of  pro- 
viding family  planning  services  to  the 
5  3  million  American  women  who  need 
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such  services  yet  cannot  afford  or  are 
unable  to  obtain  them;  and  secondly,  it 
confronts  the  world  population  problem 
and  the  American  role  in  assisting  na- 
tions with  their  population  planning  pro- 
grams 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
conference  I  want  to  commend  the  task 
force  on  the  outstanding  work  it  has 
done  and  for  the  insight  and  foresight 
It  lias  shown  in  confronting  this  prob- 
lem. The  task  force  report  clearly  re- 
t'ect-s  the  concern  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  population  message  and  goes 
on  to  enumerate  a  set  of  recommenda- 
tions aimed  at  meeting  the  need  which 
exists  I  ccmmer.d  the  entire  report 
which  may  te  found  at  another  point  m 
this  Record,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. At  this  point  in  the  Record  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  December 
17  New  York  Times,  entitled  "The  Next 
Hundred  Million,  '  wluch  stresses  the 
urgency  of  the  population  problem  with 
special  reference  to  the  need  for  a  Com- 
mission on  Populauon  Growth  and  the 
American  FXiture. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The   Nf.xT   Hlndred  Million 
It  look  three  hundred  years  for  this  coun- 
try  to  attain  a  population  of  one   hundred 
million  persons. 

The  .second  hundred  million  Americans  ar- 
rived, by  immigration  and  birth.  In  only  l;Uy 
years,  between  1917  and  1967 

At  preeeiit  rates  of  ttrowth.  the  United 
States  win  reach  a  population  of  300  million 
within   the   next  thirty  years 

An  increase  i^f  that  magmtude  In  so  short 
a  time  will  place  .tn  enormous  strain  on 
.American  resources  and  iniUtuUons  For  ex- 
.imple.  In  orticr  to  provide  housing  and  other 
tacUiUeB  for  the  expected  population  incre- 
ment. It  will  be  necessary  to  build  the  equiv- 
alent of  one  new  city  of  250.000  inhabitants 
every  fortv  days  from  now  to  the  end  of  the 
century  If  new  cities  are  not  created,  the 
newcomers  could  place  an  intolerable  strain 
iin  the  overburdened  urban  centers  where 
two-thirds  if  the  nation's  people  jUready  are 
concentrated  on  J  [>er  cent  of  the  national 
land  area 

No  one  has  yet  CiUcvilated  the  resources 
that  will  be  required  to  sustain  a  population 
of  300  million  .It  the  rising  standards  of  liv- 
ing to  which  Americans  have  become  iiccus- 
tomed  But  It  has  been  estimated  that  every 
child  bom  in  the  Umted  States  will  consume 
eight  times  as  much  of  the  world's  resources 
;ia  a  child  born  In  the  underdeveloped  world. 
William  H  Drap>er  Jr.  former  chairman  of 
the  Population  Crisis  Committee,  has 
warned : 

"All  the  values  we  cherish — happy  families, 
decent  housing,  universal  education,  equal 
economic  opporttuiity.  natural  beauty,  out- 
door recreation,  simple  privacy  and,  above  all, 
lndlvldu;U  human  freedom — are  threatened 
by  the  prospect  of  a  population  which  dou- 
bles every  seventy  years.  In  the  things  that 
really  count,  three  hundred  million  Ameri- 
cans may  be  poorer  In  the  year  2000  than 
we  are  today." 

It  was  with  such  grim  prospects  In  view 
that  President  Nixon  last  July  recommended 
to  Consrress  creation  of  a  Commission  on 
Population  Orowth  and  the  American  Future 
to  study  the  probable  course  of  population 
growth  and  migration  In  this  country  and 
to  esii'iiat-e  the  public  resources  that  will  be 
required  to  meet  future  needs.  TTie  Senate 
has  already  approved  a  bill  to  create  such  a 
commission.  Last  week  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  also  endorsed 
the  bin,  wisely  adding  to  the  commissions 
assignment  the  determination  of  the  effects 
of  fKjpulatlon  growth  on  environmental  pol- 
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lutlon  and  estimation  of  the  most  aulUUsle 
population  size  In  relation  to  the  nation's 
resources. 

The  sooner  this  commission  Is  established 
and  starts  Its  work,  the  better  for  all  of  us. 
No  one  who  Uvea  in  this  congested,  polluted 
megalopolis  of  the  northeastern  United 
StAtes  can  doubt  that  the  population  crisis 
is  here  and  now. 


WILLIAM  BROWNE,  A  GREAT  CON- 
SERVATIONIST AND  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    n.OBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  WU- 
liam  Browne  m,  a  constituent  of  mine, 
has  made  a  magnificent  gift  to  future 
generations,  an  inspiration  to  me  as  well 
as  to  everyone  who  knows  of  it.  I  have 
long  known  and  admired  Mr.  Browne, 
as  well  as  his  brother,  the  late  Saxon 
Browne.  I  Include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  articles,  which 
speak  of  the  tremendous  gift  that  Mr. 
Browne  has  made,  and  of  his  own  self- 
denial  In  the  process : 
(Prom    the    Florida    Tlmes-lJnlon,    Nov.    26, 

1969] 

Swamp's  Bexn  His  Home:   Rjccluse  Donatxs 

$1 -MILLION   Tract 

(By  Bill  Foley) 

William  Browne  HI.  who  has  lived  In  the 
wUds  north  of  Port  Caroline  Road  for  the 
last  80  years  and  kept  the  outside  'world 
away  from  them.  Is  giving  better  than  $1- 
mllllon  worth  of  land  to  be  maintained  as 
a  nature  preserve. 

The  Nature  Conservancy,  a  private,  non- 
profit organization  headquartered  in  Wash- 
ington, said  Browne  Is  donating  361  acres 
fronting  on  the  St.  Johns  River. 

The  area  Is  to  be  named  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Preserve,  according  to  Thomas  W. 
Richards,  president  of  the  Nature  Conserv- 
ancy. 

It  is  to  be  used  for  scientific  and  educa- 
tional purposes  by  Jacksonville  University. 
JU  President  Robert  H.  Splro  says  the  uni- 
versity will  observe  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  Browne's  wishes  In  protecting  the  land. 

"Jacksonville  University  Is  delighted  to  co- 
operate with  the  Nature  Conservancy  in  ef- 
fecting the  wishes  of  Mr.  'William  Browne," 
said  Or.  Splro.  "Our  biologists  and  other  sci- 
entists win  assist  In  the  preservation  of  this 
property,  which  also  will  serve  Importantly 
In  the  scientific  education  of  our  students." 

Richards  said  the  land  represents  Browne's 
entire  estate. 

"He  could  have  reaped  great  profit  from  Its 
sale  to  commercial  Interests.  He  chose.  In- 
stead, to  give  the  people  of  northern  Florida 
.ind  their  progeny  a  unique  example  of  nat- 
ural America,"  said  Richards  In  announcing 
the  gift  Monday. 

The  land,  bathed  by  wandering  marshes 
and  lushly  grown  with  palmetto  stands  and 
Spanish  moss-draped  trees.  Is  virtually  the 
same  as  It  was  when  Browne's  father  bought 
It  In  1884. 

"Mr  Willie."  as  Campflre  Olrls  who  camp 
nearby  call  him,  has  lived  on  the  property 
since  he  was  six  months  old — alone  since  his 
brother  Saxon  died  10  years  ago. 

Browne  donated  the  land  for  the  Campfire 
Girl  camp — about  300  acres  away  from  his 
electrlclty-less  frame  cabin — several  years 
ago.  The  organization  responded  by  naming 
It  Camp  Wll-Le-Ma,  after  'WilUe'e  Ma." 
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Although  Browne  has  successfully  kept  the 
world  well  away  he  has  allowed  archeologlsts 
from  the  University  of  Florida  to  do  extensive 
work  over  the  years.  The  property  Is  abun- 
dant In  Indian  mounds  and  kitchen  middens 
and  the  scientists  say  It  was  Inhabited  as 
long  as  6,000  years  ago  by  a  people  unrelated 
to  the  Seminole  and  Tlmucuan  Indians  who 
later  settled  there. 

It's  still  overgrown  with  saw  and  cabbage 
palmetto,  live  oak,  water  oak,  hickory,  mag- 
nolia, iong-leaf  pine,  sweetgum  and  loblolly 
bay — dark,  silent  and  far  removed  from  the 
cluster  of  commercial  and  residential  Arling- 
ton. 

The  land  is  a  haven  for  birds  and  other 
wildlife,  with  heron  rookeries  In  each  of  the 
two  major  marshes  that  break  up  the  dense 
undergrowth.  Yellow-crowned  night  herons 
are  common  and  bald  eagles  can  be  found 
there. 

The  gift  was  announced  In  Washington — 
while  Browne  remained  alone  in  his  pre- 
served wlldemeas. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  also  has  regional 
offices  In  Evanston,  111.  and  San  Francisco. 
In  its  15  years  of  operation,  it  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  preservation  of  more  than 
130,000  acres  nationally,  said  a  Conservancy 
spokesman. 

Last  year  more  than  (5  million  in  land  was 
turned  over  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and 
other  agencies  by  the  organization,  he  said. 

[From  the  Washln^on  Post,  Nov.  27.  1969] 
Laitd   Donated   foe   Wu-dldt 

jACKSONvnox,  Fla. — Willie  Browne  III  has 
donated  as  a  wildlife  refuge  the  361  acres  of 
marsh  and  palmetto  land  where  he  shunned 
civilization  for  most  of  his  80  years. 

The  gift  was  announced  Monday  by  the 
Nature  Conservancy,  recipient  of  the  land. 
The  private  nonprofit  organization  valued 
the  land  at  approximately  $1  million. 

Denizens  of  the  area  Include  the  bald  eagle 
and  the  yellow-crowned  rUght  heron,  both 
near  extinction  from  the  inroads  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Browne  never  went  to  school,  married,  at- 
tended church  or  rode  In  an  airplane.  He  had 
hardly  left  the  land — acquired  by  his  la'wyer 
father  In  1884 — since  he  was  6  months  old. 
The  last  other  surviving  member  of  his  fam- 
ily, a  brother,  died  In  1959. 

Self-educated  under  the  guidance  of  his 
parents,  Browne  was  an  avid  reader  of  news- 
papers, magazines  and  history  books. 

He  never  said  why  he  chose  isolation,  but 
expressed  one  regret  In  life:  He  did  not 
achieve  his  ambition  to  become  a  Pony  Ex- 
press rider. 

Asked  why  be  gave  his  land  away  after 
so  many  years  of  deep  attachment  to  It,  the 
old  hermit  replied: 

"I  believe  the  saying  from  the  Bible  that 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters  comes  back  to 
you." 
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passed  both  the  House  and  Senate,  with  the 
slight  modification  that  It  would  not  take 
eSect  until  federal  regulations  allow  the 
same  additional  width  on  Interstate  high- 
ways. 

Congress  Is  already  considering  such  legis- 
lation— not  for  the  first  time,  either,  and  not 
just  for  buses  but  for  trucks  also,  AND  not 
Just  for  increased  width  but  for  increased 
length  and  load  weight  as  well. 

Is  there  a  single  motorist  who  doesn't  think 
trucks  and  buses  are  big  enough  already,  or 
who  hasn't  clenched  his  teeth  and  tightened 
his  steering  grip  in  the  presence  of  these 
snorting  mammoths?  Do  we  have  to  remind 
anyone  of  the  strain  on  roads  and  bridges, 
of  the  crowding  of  traffic  lanes,  of  the  Jolting 
suction  and  blinding  spray  that  they  cre- 
ate? 

And  yet  someone  wants  to  make  them 
longer,  wider,  and  heavier.  Who?  The  peo- 
ple who  own  them,  of  course,  not  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  might  be  expected  that  Con- 
gress would  side  with  the  public,  yet  last 
year  the  Senate  actually  passed  a  bill  for 
longer-wlder-heavler  vehicles.  Fortunately, 
It  never  reached  the  floor  of  the  House.  But 
the  battle  has  started  all  over  again  this  year 
with  hearings  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee. 

This  station  recognizes  the  vital  service 
that  trucks  and  buses  perform  in  moving 
goods  and  people  from  one  point  to  another 
and  the  Importance  of  the  trucking  Industry 
to  Charlotte  and  the  Piedmont  Carollnas. 
But  that  gives  them  no  right  to  hog  the 
highways  even  more  and  to  clog  the  streets 
at  the  expense  and  to  the  danger  of  all  other 
traffic.  We  believe  you  think  the  same  thing, 
and  we  urge  you  to  write  your  sentiments  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C.,  or  to  the 
Congressmen  of  your  choice.  Or  write  to  us, 
and  we'll  pass  It  on. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  iowa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorial  for  today  is  from  station  WBT 
in  Charlotte,  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  editorial  follows: 

LONOKB,    Wn>EB,     HKAVIZa 

Several  months  ago,  this  station  opposed  a 
bill  before  the  General  Assembly  that  would 
permit  passenger  buses  to  be  elght-and-a- 
baU  feeit  wide — ^half-a-foot  wider  than  the 
present   limit.    Ttit   bill,   however,   quickly 


FRANCIS  M.  LeMAY  PASSES 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  22,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
sorrow  that  I  inform  the  House  of  the 
death  Saturday,  December  20,  of  Francis 
M.  LeMay,  a  longtime  newsman  who 
later  served  as  Coordinator  of  Informa- 
tion for  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  then  as  a  staff  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  Members 
of  the  House  knew  Frank  LeMay  well 
and  not  only  respected  him  highly  tn 
regard  to  his  professional  ability  but 
considered  him  a  true  southern  gentle- 
man and  a  cherished  friend.  I  know  they 
will  join  me  in  voicing  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  wife,  the  former  Jeanette  Mitchell. 

Faneral  services  for  Frank  are  to  be 
held  at  2  p.m.  today  in  Florence,  Ala., 
with  burial  in  Russellville,  Ala. 

I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  obituary  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
December  21,  1969.  under  the  heading: 
"F.  M.  LeMay,  Newsman,  Aide  to  House 
Panel": 

Francis  M,  LeMay,  63,  a  retired  newsman 
and  aide  to  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, died  yesterday  at  his  home  In  Town 
Creek,  Ala.,  following  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
Friday. 

He  served  on  the  House  Committee  for  16 
years  before  his  retirement  in  1907.  He  had 
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earlier  worked  for  :he  Atlanta  Conatltutlon 
and  Florence  <  AJa  i  TVmeB  and  joined  tiie 
AP  m  19M 

Before  being  appointed  Co-ordlnator  of 
Information  .'or  'he  Houae  of  Repreeenta- 
tlve»  in  1951.  Mr  LeVUy  had  served  as  Chief 
of  'Me  AP  stair  covering  the  House  He  waa 
a  native  of  Alabama  and  a  graduate  oi  '-he 
University  of  Al*bania 

Mr  LeMay  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Je^nette  ^4lu:hell.  who  was  ofllce 
manager  of  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co  .-orporate 
office  here  until  her  retirement  in  1968 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROSS  WILSON 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WXST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 
Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Vlrmnla  West 
Virginia  lost  one  of  'ts  leading  ritUens 
ThanksKivInK  Day  m  the  pa-sslns:  of  Ross 
Wilson  Qi  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  a&so- 
claK'd  im  51  years  with  the  Wirt  County 
Journal,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  who 
up  until  A  few  weeks  pnor  to  his  death 
at  the  a^e  of  86.  was  actively  engaged  in 
helping  to  publish  the  Journal  Durmg 
his  long  and  illustrious  career,  Mr  Wilson 
also  served  as  an  ixlucator  and  a  leader 
in  vouth  actinties  I  wish  to  extend  my 
svmpathv  to  his  family  A  son.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Journal,  pub- 
lished the  following  articles  on  his  father, 
including  a  warmhearted  tnbute  as  .seen 
through  the  eves  if  ii  child^Mr  Ross 
Wilson.s  granddaughter,  Susan  Noyes: 
Rites  Conductfd  i<>r  Rosa  Wilson 
Ross  Wilson.  City,  retired  Wirt  County  edu- 
cator and  newspaperman,  died  Thanlcsgivlng 
evening,  Thursdav,  November  27.  In  Camden- 
Claxk  Memorial  Hospital  in  Parkersburi?  He 
wa5  86  wars  .:  ,u!e.  and  had  been  In  falUng 
health  the  past  few  weeks,  suffering  with 
congestive  heart  failure 

Born  In  Wirt  County  December  26.  1882, 
he  was  a  soi.  of  the  late  Emerson  M  and 
Luclhda  Haught  Wilson  of  near  Brohard 
He  was  a  farm  boy  and  school  teacher  for 
several  years  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  w*3  feTaduated  from  Marshall  College  In 
1910  He  served  three  terms  as  Superintendent 
of  Wirt  Countv  Schools,  being  elected  t^rst 
in  1910.  :igaln  m  1914.  and  was  the  last  pub- 
licly elected  Superintendent  In  1930.  before 
the' West  Virginia  County  Unit  System  went 
into  effect 

In  1918.  he  and  the  late  C.  H.  Snodgriiss, 
also  a  Wirt  County  educator,  purcha^etl  'he 
Wirt  Countv  Journal,  which  had  been  found- 
ed  :n  1908  by  Fred  Haverty  The  next  year. 
Mr  Wilson  purchased  Mr  Snodgr^iis  Interest 
In  the  publication  and  was  the  owner,  editor 
and  publisher  until  1946,  when  he  retired 
from  active  business  life 

During  his  early  years  as  School  Super- 
intendent, he  was  instrumental  in  the  or- 
ganization of  what  are  now  4-H  Clubs,  as 
he  assisted  personnel  frum  West  Virginia 
University  In  Introducing  the  program  In 
Wirt  County,  then  known  as  Farm  ir  Gar- 
den Clubs  Later  he  served  as  a  director  of 
the  Camp  Barbe  .\ssociallon  for  many  years. 
He  waji  also  a  former  Boy  Scout  leader  in 
Elizabeth  During  the  World  War  I  years, 
he  served  as  cleric  of  the  Selective  Service 
Board 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Elizabeth  Baptist 
Church.  Burning  Springs  I-odge  No  132.  A  P. 
&  AM.  in  which  he  had  received  his  50-year 
membership  pin.  and  of  Palestine  Council 
No   33.  Jr   O  U  A.M. 
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Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs  Caasle 
Ferree  Wi;.-i<in,  one  daughter  Mrs  John  H 
1  Werneth  i  Noves,  of  .Amherst,  Mass  ;  four 
sons.  Elwln  b'  Wilson  of  Belmont  Ward 
Wilson  of  Athens  Ohio  Duane  and  Wo<^- 
riiw  Wilson  City,  wne  .sister.  Mrs  Zlllah 
Caltrlder  City;  'ne  brother.  Harry  B  Wil- 
son, of  Mt  Pleasant,  Mich  :  16  grandchil- 
dren   and   two  great-grandsons 

Funeral  .services  were  conducted  at  2  p  m 
Sunday  at  the  Elizabeth  Baptist  Church, 
with  the  Rev  Valrl  C  Winter  of  Ripley  offi- 
ciating Burial  wa-s  In  the  Elizabeth  K  of  P. 
Cemetery  where  .Masonic  graveside  rites  were 
conducted  Pomroy  Fiineral  Home.  City,  was 
In  charge  of  the  arrangements 

SiDB   Vnrws 
(By  the  editor) 

Our  thoughts  on  the  life  of  a  wonderful 
Dad  are  .-shared,  we  know,  by  many  of  our 
readers  who  have  known  him  personally  in 
the  school  room  .ind  a  variety  of  other  ways 
in  the  educational  held  .ts  well  as  his  con- 
nection with  the  Journal  for  the  past  51 
consecutUe  sears. 

A  tribute  to  .ne  departing  the  Journalistic 
held  and  public  eye  Is  customary  and  ex- 
pected Main-  of  vou  have  already  helped 
create  and  shared  in  that  tribute  by  your 
kind  expres-slons  to  family  members,  which 
we  deeply  appreciate 

On  Thanksgiving  evening,  1969,  he 
■  turned  in  his  report,"  an  expression  of  his 
own  made  in  previous  years  In  reference  to 
this  solemn  occasion  which  must  eventually 
come  to  us  all.  and  which  holds  a  similarity 
to  activity  in  his  tirst-rhos,en  profession  of 
teaching    and    education 

Your  Editor  leaves  to  a  family  member  of 
a  younger  generation  the  remainder  of  this 
tribute  It  was  written,  not  with  any 
thought  of  publication,  more  than  four  years 
ago  ion  Sept  24,  1965)  by  Miss  Susan  Noyes, 
Werneths  daughter,  then  ,ige  11  .ind  In 
Grade  6,  .is  a  classroom  assignment  for  a 
spelling  story   It  follows: 

CRA.NDFAIHER 

My  grandfather.  .Mr  Ross  Wilson,  lives  with 
mv  grandmother  m  a  little  town.  Elizabeth. 
West  Virginia.  He  Is  my  mother's  father. 

He  has  been  retired  for  many  years,  but, 
before,  he  was  a  schoolteacher  in  one  room 
-chixjl.-'.  a  principal  of  graded  schools  and 
taught  eighth  grade  He  al.so  was  superin- 
tendent of  Wirt  County  Schools  He  was 
owner,  editor  and  publisher  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper, the  Wirt  County  Journal  One  of  his 
four  sons,  my  Uncle  Woodrow,  now  holds  this 
position. 

My  grandfather  is  getting  quite  deaf,  but 
that  doesn  t  change  him  a  bit.  he  s  a  wonder- 
ful  man. 

Grandpa  doesn  t  get  angry  or  frus- rated 
very  often,  but  when  he  does  he  says  "Pshaw." 
This  sounds  like  a  perfectly  harmless  word, 
but.  when  he  says  it,  it  explodes!  It  bursts 
Into  flame' 

Graiulpa  used  to  take  care  of  several  cows 
He  walked  about  a  mile  every  morning  and 
every  evening  to  milk  them.  People  along  the 
road  Aoukl  set  their  clocks  by  him.  for  he 
alwavs  ^'.ent  to  milk  them  at  exactly  the 
same  time  He  al.so  kept  kittens  In  the  barn 
and  helped  grandma  keep  chickens.  Now  they 
have  sold  the  chickens  and  given  the  cows 
and  cats  to  Uncle  Woodrow 

My  grandfather  has  a  beautiful  garden  He 
works  m  it  every  morning  Grandpa  grows 
huge,  lush.  Juicy  watermelons  and  musk- 
meioiis,  and  delicious  corn  (roasting  ears). 
He  seems  to  have  thousands  and  thousands 
.jf  beans  and  tiniatos  He  grows  and  digs 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  He  has  prize- 
winning  pumtjklns  He  always  sends  me  some 
of  his  peauuus  that  he  has  grown:  they're 
the  best  titstlng  things!  I  don't  know  what 
else  he  has,  but  It's  a  huge  garden'  He  never 
sells  his  surplus  food— he  says  It  tastes  bet- 
ter If  he  gives  It  away. 
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No  one  else  in  the  family  has  this  amazing 
knack  of  his  he  Just  walks  along,  bends 
down  and  picks  a  four-leaf  clover.  He  has 
the  sharpest  eyes  for  them,  and  I  never  find 
.my'  We  go  to  visit  them  every  summer  and 
grandpa  has  always  saved  some  four-leaf 
clovers  for  me  to  find  We  were  so  surpri.sed 
this  morning  when  we  found  in  the  mall  a 
six-leaf  clover  he  had  sent  us'  1  said.  Well. 
If  anyone  could  find  one.  he  sure  could" 

My  grandfather  has  a  wonderful  sen.se  of 
humor  which   we  all  love 

He  loves  to  ttsh  In  his  spare  time 

He  walks  up  to  the  printing  office  every 
day  and  helps  Uncle  Woody  with  the  paper 

Grandpa  has  bright,  cheery,  blue,  blue 
eyes  and  white  hair  that  used  to  be  black 
We  always  see  him  in  the  summer,  so  he  has 
a  tan  that  he  gets  from  working  In  the 
garden 

Mr  Ross  Wilson,  my  grandfather,  is  82 
years  old,  getting  deaf,  but,  as  I  said  before, 
he  s  the  most  wonderful  man  I  know,  next  to 
mv  Dad 


OLSEN    YEAREND    REPORT 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTAN,* 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 
Mr.  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  .submit  for  tlie  Rec- 
ord the  following  report  which  I  have 
made  to  the  working  men  and  women  of 
Montana: 

((.t'E    RATES   OLSEN    "ONE   OF  THE    BEST"   IN    BIST 
CONGRESS 

The  Committee  on  Political  Education 
I  COPE  I  scorecard  tor  the  91st  Congress  rec- 
orded a  perfect  record  for  First  District  Con- 
gressman Arnold  Olsen 

The  scorecard  Indicates  whether  congress- 
men \oted  for  or  against  the  Interests  of 
labor  on  key  votes  this  year. 

In  a  report  to  Montana  AFLr-CIO  executive 
committee.  COPE  Director  Ernest  Post  said 
"Congresman  Arnold  Ol.sen  voted  right  on  all 
Issues  and  points  up  the  need  for  our  con- 
tinued support  of  the  Congressman  from  the 
1st  District   " 

OLSEN     PRESSE-S    FOR    OVERHAUL    OF    l-NEMPLOT- 
MENT    INSURANCE 

Workers  and  their  families  have  less  real 
protection  against  "temporary"  unemploy- 
ment today  than  when  the  nation's  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  began  more  than 
30  vears  ago  Nationwide  standards  for  tin- 
employment  compensation  benefit  levels,  du- 
ration and  eligibility  have  been  called  for  by 
1st  District  Congresman  Arnold  Olsen, 

Olsen  emphasized  that  the  lack  of  federal 
standard.s  for  unemployment  insurance  has 
led  to  "serious  deterioration"  of  the  system. 

The    tirst    District    Congressman    pointed 

uUt  ■ 

Maximum  benefius  have  fallen  from  65 
percent  of  ihe  average  weekly  wage  in  cov- 
ered employment  In  1938,  to  about  30  per- 
cent today. 

Some  18  million  workers,  many  of  them 
public  employees,  farm  workers,  and  do- 
mestics, are  stUl  denied  protection  of  the 
Insurance  This  'stands  out  like  Pliccs  Peak 
in  our  present  system  of  Income  mainte- 
nance " 

Harsh  disqualifications  rule  out  protec- 
tion 'or  many  who  would  otherwise  be  eligi- 
ble for  temporary  help  while  looking  for 
work. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  11  million  people 
were  out  of  work  at  some  time  during  1966 
Only  three  In  ten  drew  even  the  "benefits 
that  allow  less  than  poverty  level  subsist- 
ence." 
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URGES    StTRTAX    END 

1st  District  Congressman,  Arnold  Olsen  told 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  he 
win  work  against  any  extension  of  the  sur- 
tax until  It  is  combined  with  Immediate 
subGtantlal  and  equitable  reform  of  the 
lederal  Income  tax  structure, 

OLSEN     SEES    "SOME    RELIEr"    FOR    V^■ORKERS 
IN    TAX    REFORM 

Montana's  Arnold  Olsen  said  he  Is  pleased 
the  First  Session  of  the  91st  Congress  re- 
sulted in  some  degree  of  tax  reform,  but 
expressed  disappointment  that  the  reforms 
did  not  go  farther. 

The  Montana  lawmaker  had  Introduced 
legislation  calling  for  broad  reforms,  with 
tiie  closing  of  13  tax  loopholes  which  enable 
many  wealthy  Americans  to  escape  taxa- 
tion altogether, 

'There  is  little  Justice  to  our  nation's 
l,iborlng  men  and  women  who  must  pay 
taxes  on  their  earnings  when  persons  with 
gross  incomes  of  more  than  $1  million  a  year 
are  not  paying  any  taxes,"  Olsen  com- 
mented. 

Olsen  said  tax  changes  voted  this  year 
would  at  least  partially  close  many  of  the 
loopholes  and  provide  tax  relief  soon  for 
all  middle  class  Americans."  but  he  ex- 
pre.ssed  hope  that  the  Congress  will  turn 
its  attention  at  once  to  other  glaring  tax 
inequities 

OLSEN    PRESIDES    AS    CHILD    MILK    BILL    IS 
PASSED    IN     HOUSE 

Presiding  over  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  consideration  of  extension  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  Olsen  steered  the 
legislation  to  an  overwhelming  victory  with 
only  two  Congressmen  casting  negative  votes. 
This  House  action  extended  indefinitely  the 
special  milk  program  authorization  con- 
tained In  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
In  addition,  it  increased  the  appropriation 
-luihorlzation  for  1970  and  following  years 
by  S5  million— from  $120  to  $125  million. 

Speaker  McCormack  said  he  selected  Olsen 
to  preside  over  this  legislation  because  of 
Ins  intense  interest  in  education  and  in 
issurlng  an  adequate  diet  for  all  school 
I'hildren." 

HOt^SE    APPROVES    DIRECT    ELECTION 

Representative  .Arnold  Olsen  reports  suc- 

i  ess  in  co-sponsoring  legislation  providing  for 
iilrect  election  of  the  President. 

Olsen  said  the  legislation  just  passed  calls 
lor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
'.  :de  for  the  election  of  the  President  on  the 
basis  of  the  popular  vote.  If  no  candidate 
received  a  40  per  cent  plurality,  there  *ould 
lie  a  run -off  election  between  the  top  two 
r.indldates.  "This  is  a  long  overdue  reform 
ol  pur  present  antiquated  electoral  college 
.■-ystem,"  Congressman  Olsen  commented, 

OLSEN    RECOM.MENDS    FULL    DISCLOSURE 

.Arnold  OKsen:  Last  year  the  House  and 
Senate  adopted  new  rules  on  ethics  and  con- 
duct for  congressmen  and  their  stafifs  that 
were  laudable  In  their  intent  but  called  for 
only  limit.ed  financial  disclosure  reports. 

The  stnatements  required  under  the  new 
rules  liave  been  filed  and  their  obvious  short- 
romlngs  put  on  public  display. 

The  basis  for  Olsen's  bill  Is  simple  enough: 
1  public  official  should  be  required  to  make 
:ull  disclosure  of  income  over  and  above  his 
s  ilary  as  a  public  official,  and.  Just  as  impor- 
'.int,  the  source  of  the  outside  Income, 

The  electorate  has  a  basic  right  to  this 
information  in  making  its  choice  of  elected 
officials  and  in  placing  its  full  confidence  In 
the  government  in  terms  of  those  appointed 
t  )  office,  Olsen  states. 

OLSEN    TESTIFIES   TO    PRESERVE   JOB  CORPS 
CENTFRS 

.As  lead-off  witness  before  House  Education 
■ind  Labor  Committee  hearings  on  the  closing 
of  Job  Corps  Centers,  First  District  Congress- 
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man  Arnold  Olsen  challenged  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Judgment  In  its  decision  to  close 
certain  Job  Corps  Centers. 

The  Montana  Centers  remain  open  today 
because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Montana  Con- 
gressional Delegation. 

RAIL    MERGER    PLAN    GETS    OLSEN    FIGHT 

Rep.  Arnold  Olsen,  asked  the  U,S,  Attor- 
ney General  to  continue  Justice  Depart- 
ment opposition  to  the  proposed  Northern 
Line  Railroad  merger.  Olsen's  action  fol- 
lowed a  decision  by  a  three  judge  federal 
court  upholding  the  merger. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  General,  Olsen 
strongly  supported  the  Justice  Department 
opposition  to  the  merger.  "The  Department 
correctly  contends  that  the  merger  elimi- 
nates competition  among  five  railroads  serv- 
ing the  Northwest.  This  elimination  of  com- 
petition win  be  to  the  detriment  of  serv- 
ice to  shippers  and  receivers  of  goods  in 
Interstate   Commerce,"   he   asserted, 

Olsen,  who  said  he  was  hopeful  the  merg- 
er will  be  opposed  "all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  If  necessary,"  charged  that  the 
evils  of  such  a  merger  included  "the  design 
and  goal  of  the  railroads  to  eliminate  em- 
ployment  by   eliminating   service." 

"FULL    EMPLOYMENT    FIRST    PRIORITY,"    AND 
MONTANA'S    OLSEN    LEADS    EFFORT 

Montana  Congressman  Arnold  Olsen  has 
Introduced  major  legislation  designed  to 
reach  the  goal  of  National  full  employment. 
"This  legislation,"  Olsen  said,  "proposes  that 
every  American  willing  and  able  to  work 
should  be  guaranted  a  job  or  the  training 
needed  to  qualify  for  a  job." 

The  Manpower  Act  of  1969,  as  the  legisla- 
tion will  be  known,  has  been  cosponsored 
in  the  House  by  nearly  100  members.  Ac- 
cording to  Olsen,  the  Act  would  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  power  to  move  with 
greater  flexibility  to  meet  any  manpower 
crisis  that  might  arise. 

The  Act  declares  "It  is  within  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  provide  every 
American  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work, 
full  opportunity,  within  the  framework  of  a 
free  society,  to  prepare  himself  for  and  ob- 
tain employment  at  the  highest  level  of  pro- 
ductivity, responsibility  and  remuneration 
within  the  limits  of  his  abilities." 

NEW     HIGHWAY NEW     COMMERCE     MORE     JOBS 

A  plan  that  v/as  once  no  more  than  a  pipe- 
dream — a  paved  Alaska  Highway — may  soon 
become  a  reality  as  a  result  of  the  plodding 
insistance  of  Montana's  Congressman  Arnold 
Olsen. 

Through  Olsen's  preserverence.  the  House 
Works  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
voted  to  include  plans  for  the  paving  proj- 
ect in  the  Highway  Act  of  1969,  Hearings  were 
held  last  summer  in  Montana  and  Alaska 
and  all  six  of  Olsen's  colleagues  who  partici- 
pated in  the  hearings  Introduced  and  gave 
strong  support  to  the  Olsen  Alaska  Highway 
bill. 

The  Congress  has  directed  that  necessary 
negotiations  Sot  international  cooperation  in 
the  paving  venture  beg^in  at  once  between 
the  State  Department  and  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. The  recently  passed  legislation  also 
stipulates  that  the  State  Department  should 
report  back  to  the  Congress  after  nine 
months. 

"This  is  a  major  breakthrough,"  Olsen  as- 
serted. "I  believe  it  is  the  first  major  break- 
through we  have  had.  and  I  am  confident 
the  day  is  now  closer  when  Montana  will  be 
the  gateway  to  the  Yukon  Territory  and  otir 
49th  State.  The  recreational  and  economical 
advantages  for  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada of  a  paved  highway  to  Alaska  will  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent  as  negotia- 
tions continue." 

FIRST   DISTRICT    FIRST    AGAIN 

First  District  Congressman  Arnold  Olsen 
announced   that   his   Western  District  once 
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again  placed  high  on  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion scale  for  construction,  and  improve- 
ment of  airport  facilities. 

Congressman  Olsen  said  that  a  total  of 
$957,722  has  been  awarded  to  the  State  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  with  more  than  half  of  this 
amount  or  $585,259  going  to  the  First  Con- 
gressional District. 

Airports  receiving  assistance  are:  Boze- 
man's  Gallatin  Field,  $304,392.00  for  land  ac- 
quisition and  runway  lighting;  Choteau  Air- 
port, $45,000.00  for  land  acquisition  and  run- 
way construction;  Conrad  Airport,  $7,981.00 
for  runway  lighting;  Llbby  Airport,  $185,- 
349.00  for  construction  and  lighting  of  run- 
way, taxlway.  and  apron,  and  West  Yellow- 
stone Airport,  $42,537.00  for  the  construction 
of  an  apron. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
WEIZMANN  INSTITUTE  OF  SCI- 
ENCE   IN    REHOVOT,    ISRAEL 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  early  last 
month  the  'Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
in  Rehovot,  Israel,  observed  its  25th  an- 
niversary. 

This  'was  an  event  of  great  significance, 
for  indeed,  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science  stands  out  today  literally  as  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

This  unique  institute  of  research  and 
studies  in  scientific  pursuits  is  rapidly 
taking  on  a  reputation  of  international 
stature.  In  this  grand  institute,  there  are 
some  1.500  of  the  world's  great  scholars 
in  tireless  and  endless  pursuit  of  the 
mysteries  that  surround  our  universe 
and  oui-  every  day  life. 

The  25th  anniversary  pave  all  of  us 
an  excellent  opportunity  not  only  to  re- 
view the  enormous  contributions  of  the 
Weizmann  Science  Institute,  but  also  for 
men  and  women  from  the  v.orld  of  sci- 
ence to  join  in  a  common  tribute  to  the 
huge  potential  that  man  possesses  for 
the  solution  of  his  problems. 

Meyer  Weisgal.  president  of  the  Weiz- 
mann Institute  of  Science,  properly 
called  attention  to  the  many  glories  of 
this  outstanding  institute  and  paid  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann,  first  Presi- 
dent of  Israel  and  foimder  of  this  imique 
institute  who  had  died  17  years  ago,  for 
his  vision. 

I  should  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
today  an  account  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary as  reported  in  the  Jerusalem  Post 
and  also  a  brief  description  of  the  week- 
long  series  of  ceremonies  and  lectures 
which  preceded  the  main  tribute  on  Sun- 
day, November  2,  in  the  Weizmann 
Memorial  Plaza,  at  Rehovot.  Israel,  This 
account  was  prepared  by  the  Public  In- 
formation Service  of  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute. 

I  shall  also  include  in  the  Record  to- 
day the  inspiring  words  of  President 
Weisgal,  as  well  as  the  -address  by  the 
President  of  Israel,  Zalman  Shazar. 

I  shall  also  include  the  brief  remarks 
of  Eh-.  Albert  Sabin,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Weizmann  Institute 
and  who  will  assiune  his  duties  January 
1.  He  is  a  most  worthy  and  highly  re- 
spected successor  to  President  Weisgal. 
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The  highlight  of  the  annlveraary  festi- 
val waa  an  address  by  Foreign  Minister 
Abba  Eban  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  Her 
ExceUency.  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
SUte  of  Israel.  Golda  Melr.  who  at  the 
last  minute  was  detained  In  an  Important 
cabinet  meeting 

Abba  Eban  has  a  rare  quality  for  plac- 
mg  mto  proper  perspective  the  rushmg 
events  of  mans  progress  and  his  speech 
at  the  Welzmann  Institute  anniversary 
Is  a  moving  tribute  not  only  to  the  msU- 
tule  but  to  all  of  Israel 

The  culmination  of  this  magnificent 
and  inspiring  tribute  festival  came  with 
the  reading  of  a  special  poem  by  Halm 
Hefer  called  'Trial  and  Error  '  It  was 
translated  by  Hanna  Meron  and  Yosef 

Yadln. 

EarUer,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Welzmann 
Institute  conferred  honorary  fellowships 
to  10  outstanding  citizens  from  various 
parts  of  the  world  for  their  enormous 
contributions  both  in  science  and  in  the 
humanities. 

I  was-  particularly  pleased  that  in  this 
CToup-'was  a  fellow  Chlcagoan.  Philip 
David  Sang,  businessman  and  philan- 
thropist. HLs  citation  read 

In  recognition  oi  his  dynamu-  .inU  percep- 
'ive  concern  for  the  state  of  the  arts  '.n  eren- 
eral  and  for  Jewish  historical  scholarship  in 
particular  and  of  his  unna«(?mt!  support  for 
Those  instltu'lons  -.n  the  Jewish  National 
Home  such  as  Yad  Halm  Welzmann.  which 
are  dedicated  ;o  the  study  of  the  major 
events  and  personalltiee  of  the  Jewlah  paat. 

I  am  enclosing  m  the  Record  today  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Jerusalem 
Post  describing  the  10  citizens  at  this 
inspiring  ceremony  and  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  to  mclude  in  this  listing  an  article 
about  Ambassador  Walworth  Barbour 
who  has  done  .>uch  an  outstanding  job 
for  the  united  States  in  Israel  and  who 
was  among  those  honored. 

I  am  also  including  an  article  about  a 
fellow  Amencan.  Prof.  Christian  Boeh- 
raer  Anfeinsen.  a  biochemist  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  here  in  Be- 
thesda  who  was  honored  as  one  of  the  10 
fellows  for  his  three-dimensional  ^tudy 
of  protein  structure 

The  response  for  the  honor  paid  to  the 
10  fellows  was  made  by  Dr.  Ernst  D. 
Bert^man.  Department  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry. Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem.  I 
believe  hi.^  outstanding  address  not  only 
captured  the  spirit  of  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute but  also  reflected  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  other  nine  distinguished 
citizens  honored  that  day. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  tremendously  is'rate- 
ful  to  Dr  William  Novick.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Weizmann  Institute  Com- 
mittee m  Chicago  for  inviting  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  25th  anniversary  tribute. 
Dr  Novick  has  made  many  speeches 
about  the  Institute  and  is  today  one  of 
its  most  enthusiastic  supporters.  It  has 
been  the  tireless  effort  of  Bill  Novick  that 
has  helped  raise  the  funds  to  bring  such 
vast  expansion  to  the  Welzmann  Insti- 
tute. The  tribute  paid  Dr.  Novick  and  his 
lovely  wife  was  well  deserved. 

After  personally  viewing  this  unique 
institute  with  its  many  buildings  for 
scientific  pursuit  and  after  talking  to  Its 
many  scientists  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Welzmann  Institute  will  continue  to  play 
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a  key  role  In  helping  man  develop  the 
heigh  to  of  his  ability. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  here 
in  Congress  which  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  a  national  science  informa- 
tion retrieval  system,  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  institutes  work  in  in- 
formation retrieval  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  exciting  programs 
being  laid  out  by  Prof  Chaim  L  Pekrts. 
head  of  the  Department  of  Applied 
Mathematics,  leave  one  with  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  Israel  is  making 
huge  strides  in  this  whole  held  of  infor- 
mation retrieval  In  many  respects,  the 
Welzmann  Institute  is  pacing  the  world 
in  computer  methodology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  various  papers  that  I 
have  referred  to  follow  At  the  very  con- 
clusion of  all  of  these  papers,  I  have 
placed  the  official  program  of  activities. 

Not  only  the  [leople  of  Israel,  but  all 
of  us  interested  m  man's  pursuit  for 
knowledge  so  he  can  better  undersUnd 
his  fellow  man.  can  be  proud  of  the 
Weizmann  Institute.  Tliis  unique  insti- 
tute needs  cUid  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
help  for  indeed  it  is  cliartlng  new  courses 
in  .scientific  pursuit  and  setting  new  chal- 
lenges for  the  worlds  entire  scientific 
community. 

The  papers  follow 

P.*GCANTRY      *T     OPENING      ( 'F     WEIZMANN      In- 
STITfTE    SEMI-.IibIUIE    CEUEBRATtONS 

iBy  Philip  onion) 

Rehovot  —  Mr  Meyer  Welsgal  bowed  out 
and  Dr  Alfred  Sabln  hKjwed  in  aa  President 
of  the  Welzmann  Institute  of  Science  yes- 
terday, at  ft  (.eremony  commemorating  Bal- 
four bav.  'he  25th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Institute,  and  the  17th  annlver- 
-<ary  of  the  death  of  Chalm  Welzmann 
Speeches,  lights,  torches,  flowers,  gowned  and 
capped  scientists  In  blue  hoods,  prominent 
iictors,  pretty  girls,  a  chamber  orchestra  and 
a  choir  all  played  various  parts  In  the  pag- 
eant in  the  Weizmann  Memorial  Plaza  in  the 
Ins'ltute  grounds 

The  ceremony  marked  the  last  major  ptibllc 
appearance  of  Meyer  Welsgal  In  his  capacity 
as  President  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Orst 
such  appearance  of  Dr.  Alfred  Sabln,  the 
President-elect,  to  whom  he  Is  handing  over 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr  Welsgal  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Amos  ile-ahallt.  as  well  aa  to 
Weizmann,  and  emphasized  the  value  of  the 
high  tradition  of  excellence  'hat  men  Ulte 
these  had  established. 

Dr  Sabin  apologized  for  speaking  In  Eng- 
lish, but  >aid  the  deficiency  would  be  reme- 
aied  within  a  few  months  He  said  that  work- 
ing for  the  Weizmann  Institute  automatl- 
.-ally  involved  wcrklng  for  Israels  survival. 
r.ir  'lie  cnnchuieiit  i.t  life  for  the  country's 
inhabi'iuits.  and  providing  inspirations  for 
'h'usancls  of  .Tews  throughout  the  world. 

President  Zalman  Shazar  paid  tribute  to 
Weizmann.  Lord  Sleff,  Melr  Welsgal  and  Al- 
::ed  .'-labin  It  *as  a  proud  day  for  Israel  to 
see  how  far  science  had  advanced,  he  said 

IBAN    BATS   TOR    MEM 

Prime  Minister  Oolda  Melr,  who  waa  to 
deliver  the  keynote  addrees,  waa  unable  to 
.  ome  and  Poreign  Minister  Abba  Eb«ui  spoke 
In  her  stead  Mr.  Eban  recalled  the  day  when 
Chalm  Welzmann  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Institute  25  years  before,  at  a  time 
when  the  Yisnuv  was  struggling  for  survival 
and  the  holocaust  waa  at  lu  height,  a  time 
when  no  man  knew  what  the  outcome  would 
be  At  such  a  time  the  dedication  of  a 
science  Institute  was  an  act  of  spiritual 
faith,  not  Just  a  means  of  advancing  the 
economy.   Mr    Eban   said.    In    the   course  of 
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the  past  3A  yean,  Isra«l.  had  ertabllshed 
Itself  as  ons  of  the  13  naUons  oontxlbuting 
substantially  to  world  science. 

In  a  pageant  of  light  and  sound,  directed 
by  the  Oerahon  Plotkln  girls  In  Greek  min- 
iskirts carrying  bouquets  contrasted  with 
torches  burning  from  gcriden  stands.  Hanna 
Meron  and  Yosef  Yadln  read  a  ballad  by 
Halm  Hefer.  "Trial  and  Error."  In  praise  of 
Welzmann  and  Welsgal,  of  science  and  the 
collection  of  dollars. 

Meyer  Welsgal 'a  traditional  luck  held:  al- 
though there  were  rainstorms  In  Rehovot 
all  morning,  the  skies  cleared  completely  in 
time  for  the  open  air  ceremony 

In  the  p€u;ked  audience  were  Education 
Minister  Zalman  Aranne;  Labour  Party  Sec- 
retary-General Plnhas  Saplr;  Mr.  David  Ben- 
Ourton,  M.K.;  Chief  Rabbi  User  Unterman; 
the  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  Executive,  Mr.  Arye  Plncus  and  L 
Dultzln;  numerous  members  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps  headed  by  the  Doyen  Ambas- 
sador Dr.  Jerome  Yancy,  of  Liberia,  and  Mr 
Walworth  Barbour,  the  U.S.  Ambassador; 
and  many  world-famous  scientists  and 
friends  of  the  Welzmann  Institute. 

Professor  Gerhard  Schmidt,  Director  of 
the  Institute,  presented  Mr.  Welsgal  with  a 
symt>ollc  Tree  of  Ufe  on  behalf  of  the  staH 

Mrs.  Melr  arrived  in  time  for  the  din- 
ner which  followed  the  ceremony.  In  her 
remarks,  she  paid  warm  tribute  to  Mr 
Welsgal. 

Week-Long  Series  of  Ceremonies  and  Lh- 

TtHES  iNACCtnUATE  CELEBRATIONS  OF  WEIZ- 
MANN iNSTmrrEs  25th  Anniversart 
Rehovot.  Israel.— The  Welzmann  Institute 
of  Science  initiated  the  celebrations  of  its 
25th  anniversary  this  week  with  a  series  'f 
colorful  ceremonies  and  important  sclenti.lc 
lectures  attended  by  members  of  Its  Board 
of  Governors,  representatives  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  and  many  guests  from  Israel 
and  abroad,  including  special  delegations 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
iind  Latin  America. 

The  celebrations  began  on  November  2. 
Welzmann  Day.  with  a  State  ceremony  ad- 
dressed bv  President  Zalman  Shazar  and 
Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban.  and  lnc<  r- 
poratlng  a  majestic  pageant  of  music  ar.d 
light.  The  ceremony,  held  in  the  Welzmann 
Memorial  Plaza  and  attended  by  over  5.000 
jieople.  was  opened  by  Institute  President 
Meyer  W  Welsgal.  who  paid  tribute  to  Dr 
Chalm  Welzmann.  the  man  who  inspired  and 
guided  the  builders  of  the  Institute,  and  to 
.Amos  de-Shallt,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
Its  scientists. 

Dr  .Albert  Sabln.  the  President-elect  ■•'. 
the  Institute,  said  "It  would  become  increas- 
ingly involved  In  the  struggle  of  Israel  .'or 
both  survival  and  the  development  of  .in 
ever  richer  spiritual  and  material  life  for 
its  innabltant^s— the  development  of  ^n 
Israel  that  will  continue  to  be  an  ever  greater 
souree  of  pride  to  the  Jews  of  the  world  nnd 
an  inspiration  to  the  hundreds  of  millions 
who  are  striving  for  the  better  life  that  has 
so  long  been  denied  them." 

President  Zalman  Shazar  paid  tribute  to 
Welzmann.  Lord  Sleff,  Meyer  Welsgal  and 
Albert  Sabln  It  was  a  proud  day  for  Israel 
to  see  how  far  Its  science  had  advanced,  ;.e 
said. 

Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  recalled  the 
day  when  Chalm  Welzmann  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  Institute  25  years  before, 
at  a  time  when  the  Ylahuv  was  strtiggllng 
for  survival  and  the  Holocaust  was  at  'tf 
height  At  such  a  time,  the  dedication  of  & 
science  InsUtute  was  an  act  of  spiritual 
faith.  Mr.  Eban  said.  In  the  course  of  the 
p«st  25  years,  Israel  had  eaUbllshed  itself 
as  one  of  the  nations  contributing  most  sub- 
stantially to  world  science,  he  added. 

The  pageant,  directed  by  Mr.  Oershon  Ploi- 
kln    of    the    Camerl    Theater,    employed   the 
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talents  of  Danl  Karavan.  who  provided  the 
eye-catching  scenery  and  special  effects;  the 
Israel  Chamber  Ensemble  and  the  Rlnat 
Choir,  conducted  by  Oary  Bertlnl,  as  well  as 
the  Cantor  and  Choir  of  the  Defense  Forces 
Chief  Rabbinate,  who  provided  the  music; 
and  actors  Hanna  Maron  and  Yosef  Yadln, 
read  a  ballad  by  Halm  Hefer  retelling  the 
history  of  the  Welzmann  Institute.  The  nar- 
rator was  Amlkam  Gurevlch. 

A  surprise  feature  of  the  program  was  the 
presentation  to  Mr.  Welsgal  of  a  symbolic 
Tree  of  Life  by  Professor  Gerhard  Schmidt, 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  on  behalf  of  its 
staff. 

Prime  Minister  Golda  Melr  spoke  at  the 
dinner  which  followed.  She  paid  tribute  to 
Mr.  Welsgal  for  his  dedicated  work  on  behalf 
of  the  Zionist  Movement,  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  Welzmann  Institute. 

WEIZMANN   INSTIXtTTE   HONORS   LORD  SIEFF 

The  Welzmann  Institute  continued  its  25th 
iinnlversary  celebrations  on  November  3  with 
a  ceremony  honoring  Lord  Sleff  of  Brlmpton. 
one  of  the  men  most  responsible  for  Its 
growth  and  development.  Lord  Sleff,  who 
was  unable  to  attend,  was  represented  by  his 
son.  the  Hon.  Marcus  J.  Sleff,  Deputy  Chair- 
man of  the  Institute's  Board  of  Governors. 

The  highlight  of  the  Informal  but  colorful 
ceremonv,  which  took  place,  appropriately.  In 
front  of  the  Daniel  Sleff  Research  Institute, 
was  the  unveiling  of  an  evocative  bronze 
.sculpture  by  Nathan  Rapaport.  The  sculp- 
ture, "symbolizing  the  enduring  link  between 
Science  and  Man's  pursuit  of  progress",  was 
dedicated  to  Lord  Sleff  on  the  occasion  of  his 
eightieth  birthday. 

Speaking  briefly.  Marcus  Sleff  recalled  the 
beginnings  of  the  Daniel  Sleff  Research  In- 
stitute, forerunner  of  the  Welzmann  Insti- 
tute, which  had  been  conceived  by  Dr.  Welz- 
mann in  1933  and  opened  a  year  later,  thanks 
to  the  support  of  the  Sleff.  Marks  and  Sacher 
families.  Praising  Meyer  Welsgal,  President 
of  the  Welzmann  Institute,  and  those  who 
had  helped  create  the  Welzmann  Institute  of 
Science,  he  concluded  vrtth  the  hope  that 
science  would  bring  world  peace. 

Professor  David  Lavle.  an  Institute  chemist 
since  1940.  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  scientists 
working  in  the  Daniel  Sleff  Research  Insti- 
tute, while  Prof.  David  Samuel  of  the  Isotop>e 
Research  Department,  who  worked  at  the 
Sleff  Institute  as  an  apprentice  In  his  teens, 
read  the  scroll  of  dedication. 

The  Rapaport  sculpture  was  unveiled  by 
Lord  Sleff's  daughter,  Mrs.  A  Shechterman, 
together  with  Mrs.  M.  Sleff  and  Lord  Sleff's 
Sabra  great-granddaughter,  Rebecca. 

SAMBURSKT    LECTtTRX 

The  unveiling  was  followed  by  Prof. 
Shmuel  Sambursky's  brilliant  lecture  on 
Balfour's  Philosophy  of  Science."  Prof.  Sam- 
bursky.  of  the  Hebrew  University,  is  the  first 
incumbent  of  the  Arthur  James  Balfour 
Chair  in  the  History  of  Science  which  was 
established  at  the  Welzmann  Institute  by  the 
Sleff,  Marks  and  Sacher  families  in  1967  on 
the  occasion  of  the  60th  Aiuilversary  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration. 

INSrmJTK    VETERANS    HONORED 

At  the  festive  luncheon  given  that  day  in 
honor  of  Lord  Sleff.  the  Institute  paid  trib- 
ute to  two  of  its  veteran  scientists,  Profes- 
-ors  Emeritus  Ernst  Simon  and  David  Sha- 
piro. The  scrolls,  presented  to  them,  describe 
Professors  Simon  and  Shapiro  as  "among  the 
devoted  company  of  pioneering  scientists 
Aho.  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Welzmann, 
:.ud  the  foundations  of  the  Welzmann  Insti- 
tute." 

On  the  same  occasion.  Dr.  Josef  Cohn,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  the  European  Com- 
mittee of  the  Welzmann  InsUtute  of  Science, 
was  presented  with  the  Welzmann  Award  In 
the  Sciences  and  Humanities  for  1969.  It  was 
k'lven  In  appreciation  for  his  endeavors  for 
•-he  Institute,  first  aa  a  close  associate  of  Dr. 
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Welzmann  and  then  as  the  guiding  spirit  of 
the  European  Committee. 

Dr.  Cohn  replied  on  behalf  of  the  three 
recipients, 

British  Ambassador  John  Barnes,  speaking 
both  In  Hebrew  and  English,  praised  the 
contributions  made  by  Lord  Sleff  to  Britain, 
Israel  and  the  friendship  between  the  two 
countries.  Other  speakers  included  Mr.  Harry 
Levlne.  Treasurer  of  the  American  Committee 
for  the  Welzmann  Institute  of  Science. 

BOARD     MKCT8 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Institute's  Board  of 
Governors  met  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Dewey  D.  Stone,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  for 
a  review  of  the  Institute  development.  The 
Board  tinanlmously  elected  Mr.  Welsgal 
Chancellor  of  the  Institute,  effective  from 
January  1,  when  Dr.  Sabln  becomes  the  In- 
stitute's President. 

The  crowded  day  closed  with  the  Inaugural 
lecture  of  the  I.  I.  Rabl  Chair  In  Natural 
Phllosopby,  delivered  by  Prof.  Rabl,  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  of  Columbia  University,  who 
spoke  on  "A  Scientist's  Credo." 

TBI*     HONORARY     FELLOWSHIPS 

Ten  distinguished  personalities,  five  of 
them  scientists  and  five  laymen,  were 
avrarded  Honorary  Pellowshlpe  of  the  Welz- 
mann Institute  of  Science  In  an  impressive 
academic  ceremony  on  November  4.  Opening 
the  proceedings.  Board  Chairman  Stone  said : 
"This  year,  the  Welzmann  Institute  of 
Science  celebrates  its  development  from  a 
small  cluster  of  chemical  laboratories  into 
what  Is  today,  literally,  a  world-famous 
multl-disclpllned  Institution  of  scientific  re- 
search." 

Institute  President  Welsgal  declared  that 
the  new  Fellows  "from  Israel,  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  West  Germany,  repre- 
sent the  truly  International  character  of  the 
Institute." 

The  new  Fellows  are:  Prof.  Christian  B. 
Anfinsen,  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
m  Bethesda,  Maryland,  known  for  his  out- 
standing work  In  the  field  of  protein  struc- 
ture and  function;  Mr.  Walworth  Barbour, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Israel,  who  has  made 
signal  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of 
Intellectual,  cultural  and  educational  ties  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Israel;  Prof.  Ernst  David 
Bergmann,  P>rofes8or  of  Organic  Chemistry 
at  the  Hebrew  University,  who  plays  and  has 
long  played  a  key  role  In  the  development  of 
Israeli  science;  Mr.  Charles  Clore,  British  fi- 
nancier and  philanthropist,  who  has  been  a 
leader  In  International  commerce  and  a  stal- 
wart supporter  of  the  Welzmann  Institute; 
Prof.  John  C.  Kendrew,  Nobel  Laureate  of 
Cambridge,  England,  whose  research  on  the 
structure  of  proteins  has  profoundly  In- 
fluenced the  progress  of  molecular  biology; 
Mr.  Theodore  B.  Racoosln,  New  York  business 
executive,  and  one  of  the  central  figures  In 
the  development  of  the  Welzmann  Institute 
since  its  Inception;  Mr.  Philip  David  Sang  of 
Chicago,  who  has  shown  particular  concern 
for  Jewish  historical  scholarship,  as  carried 
out  by  Yad  Chalm  Welzmann  and  other  in- 
stitutions; Prof.  Gershom  Scholem,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  the  Hebrew  University,  cele- 
brated for  his  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Jewish  mysticism;  Mr.  Axel  C.  Springer,  West 
German  publisher,  whose  friendship  for  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  State  of  Israel  has 
been  demonstrated  both  frequently  and 
vividly;  and  Prof.  Robert  Burns  Woodward, 
Nobel  Laureate  of  Harvard  University,  whose 
work  in  modern  synthetic  chemistry  and  Its 
application  of  to  the  synthesis  of  complex 
molectUes  have  earned  him  world  fame. 

Prof.  Joseph  GllUs,  Chairman  of  the  Insti- 
tute's Scientific  Council,  and  Professor  Ger- 
hard Schmidt,  Director  of  the  Institute,  both 
ofHclated  at  the  ceremony 

Responding  on  behalf  of  the  ten  new  Fel- 
lows, and  speaking  in  Hebrew,  English  and 
German,   Prof.   Bergmann  said,   inter   alia: 
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"We  are  grateful  for  and  proud  of  the  honor 
bestowed  on  us  because  we  share  with  you 
the  belief  that  this  great  Institution  has  in 
its  power  to  bring  nearer  the  days  of  redemp- 
tion, because  we  believe  with  you — perhaps 
against  all  reason — that  the  truth  is  march- 
ing on." 

Later  In  the  week,  scientific  lectures  were 
delivered  by  Professor  Robert  B  Woodward 
and  by  Prof.  Herman  Mark.  Prof.  Mark,  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  was 
among  the  members  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed in  1944  to  plan  the  Welzmann  Insti- 
tute's program. 

STAMP,    MAGAZINE    AND    SUPPLEMENTS 

The  anniversary  was  also  marked  by  a  spe- 
cial Issue  of  REHOVOT,  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute periodical,  a  new  stamp  Issued  by  the 
Israel  Poet  Office,  and  special  supplemento  In 
the  Israel  Press. 

There  were  also  major  stories  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Time  magazine  and  other  over- 
seas journals. 

THE     25TH     ANNIVERSARY     COMMITTEE 

More  than  600  personalities,  distinguished 
in  science,  education,  public  affairs,  litera- 
ture, music,  art  and  business — Including  63 
Nobel  Laureates — have  Joined  an  interna- 
tional Sponsorship  Committee  to  honor  the 
Welzmann  Institute  on  Its  25th  anniversary 
and  its  President,  Mr.  Welsgal.  on  his  75th 
birthday. 

OPENING  Remarks  by  Institute  President, 
Mr.  Meyer  W.  Weisgal 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Diplomatic  Oorps 
and  of  our  many  guests  from  overseas,  in- 
cluding the  special  delegations  from  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Latin  America, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  my  few 
remarks  this  afternoon,  in  English. 

It  is  integral  to  the  Jewish  tradition  to 
combine  evel  with  Yom  Toi.  to  obey  the 
Injunction  laid  down  so  clearly  In  Ecclesi- 
astes:  "There  Is  a  time  to  weep  and  a  time 
to  laugh,  a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to 
dance  .  .  ."  Before  we  celebrate  together,  as 
we  shall  within  a  few  minutes  the  start  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  thU  institution,  let 
us  take  time  to  remember  and  to  mourn 
those  who  are  no  longer  with  us. 

Seventeen  years  ago  today,  the  greatest 
Jew  of  our  era,  the  first  President  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  of  this  institute.  Dr. 
Chalm  Weizmann.  left  us;  and  Just  two 
months  ago  we  suffered  the  tragic  loss  of 
professor  Amos  de-Shalit. 

It  was  Chaim  Welzmann  who  Inspired  and 
guided  those  who  btillt  this  Institute,  and  It 
was  Amos  de-Shallt  who  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant,  one  of  the  youngest,  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  among  them. 

But  we,  the  living,  must  take  up  the  torch 
they  dropped,  must  continue  to  strive  for  the 
achievement  of  that  which  is  most  mean- 
ingful and  good  in  Jewish  life;  must  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  renaissance  of  our 
national  existence  in  this  land.  If  we  are  to 
honor  the  memory  of  those  who  have  gone — 
and  do  so.  well  and  truly,  we  must  be  wholly 
worthy  of  them.  If  we  can  carry  on  where 
they  left  off,  we  shall  have  paid  the  most 
effective  tribute  to  them.  .  .  . 

Twenty-five  years  ago  today,  while  a  world 
conflagration  raged,  and  In  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  Jewish  history,  the  Weiz- 
mann Institute  of  S<;ience  was  conceived. 
Its  birth  was  both  an  affirmation  of  our  de- 
termination to  survive  as  a  people,  and  a 
statement  of  the  loftiest  of  our  national 
aims.  Since  then,  we  have  lived  through  three 
more  wars,  through  the  turbulence  of  Inde- 
pendence, through  tensions  and  unease  such 
as  few  communities  have  ever  known.  But 
we  did  more  than  stay  alive.  Together,  we 
built  an  Institution  which  has  made  a  singu- 
lar and  shining  contribution,  both  nationally 
and  internationally.  We  trained  scores  of 
young    people    to    meet    the    most    exacting 
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standards  of  a  most  dpmandlng  prof«««lon 
We  made  ,i  place  of  beaucy  to  which  there 
came-  and  still  come — s<>me  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  time  they  come  to  share  their 
knowledge  with  us  and  to  take  frmi  us  that 
which  we  c.ui  offer  Por  ,tli  these  reasons,  we 
are  entitled,  r  Sjelleve.  to  pause  from  our 
labors   and    to   rejoice    t.<inlu;ht 

Now.  I  have  said  almost  all  that  I  have  to 
say  Prom  now  on  let  music  and  pageantry 
take  over  in  celebration  of  this,  our  25th 
anniversary 

AoUKESfi      BY      THE      PrXSIDENT     <1F      ISRAEL      MR 

Zalman  ShavIar 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  Welzmann 
Institute  of  Sc;ei»ce  is  the  holiday  of  all 
the  people  of  Israel 

The  Institute  reflects  the  vision  of  one 
of  the  nation's  finest  sons,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  Israel,  who  wished  to  make  the  Jew- 
ish genius  in  science  the  cornerstone  for  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  Its  international  calling 
card  At  this  25th  anniversary.  It  can  be 
safely  said  -hat  the  Institute  has  justified  the 
hopes  placed  in  it  when  it  was  founded 
Moreover,  its  potential  :s  still  greater  than 
Its  achievements. 

The  nation  owes  thanks  to  those  who  built 
and  developed  the  Weizmann  Institute  It 
U  worth  mentioning,  m  this  context.  Lord 
SieJT.  wtoo  c-reated  the  Daniel  Sletf  Re.search 
Institute  the  nucleus  of  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute and  my  friend  Meyer  Welsgal  He 
has  devoted  all  his  talent,  energy  and  many 
contacts  to  the  development  of  the  Weiz- 
mann Institute,  unril  it  finally  became  'hp 
pinnacle  of  scientific  .ichlevement  in  Israel 
My  friend  Meyer  Welsgal  achieved  a  great 
deal  m  the  United  States,  but  he  has 
achieved  intlnitely  more  since  he  was  called 
upon  by  Chalm  Weizmann  the  man  he  loved 
and  admired  to  take  over  responsibility 
for  the  Institute 

We  do  not  bid  him  farewell,  for  he  retires 
from  his  present  position  while  he  still  pos- 
sesses all  his  .strength,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  accomplish  wonders  m  any  field  to  which 
he   turns  his  attention 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  a  welcome  to 
the  world-famous  Professor  Albert  Sabln. 
who  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  parents 
everywhere  for  his  polio  vaccine 

Let  us  honour  the  founders  of  the  Weiz- 
mann Institute,  give  our  thanks  to  those 
who  carried  forward  the  project  and  receive 
with  open  arms  those  who  will  continue  on 
with  It. 

Address  by  Dr  Albert  Sabin  at  Weizmann 
Assembly — 25th  Anniversary  or  the  Weiz- 
mann Institute  of  Scubnce.  November  2 
1969 

An  x-caaion  such  as  this  Is  a  time  for  dedi- 
cation and  I  wish  flrst  of  all  to  dedicate  my- 
self to  Weizmann  s  own  dedication  to  serve 
this  country  to  serve  science  and  to  serve 
humanity  We  cannot  continue  our  etiorts 
for  the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  with- 
out becoming  increasingly  Involved  In  the 
struggle  of  Israel  for  both  survival  and  the 
dei'elopment  of  an  ever  richer  spiritual  and 
material  life  for  Its  inhabitants — .uid  the 
development  of  an  Israel  that  will  continue  to 
be  an  ever  greater  source  of  pride  to  the 
Jews  of  the  world  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  who  are  striving  for 
the  belter  life  that  has  so  long  been  denied 
them 

I  am  proud  now  to  be  a  part  of  this  historic 
enterpri.se  both  as  a  member  of  the  Weiz- 
mann Iriatitute  family  and  as  a  Jew  partici- 
pating in  the  historic  events  taking  place  in 
Israel 

The  bomb  shelters  you  may  have  seen  on 
the  campus  of  this  Institute  are  in  a  way 
symbolic  of  what  Is  going  on  in  Israel  1  e 
prepare  for  the  worst  and  continue  to  work 
for  the  best  We  here,  and  the  Jews  all  over 
the  world,  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  break- 
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ing  the  worst  ..f  ^n  cycle.s  In  Jewish  history— 
the  cycle  of  ^reat  and  heroic  achlevemenu 
followed  by  devastating  catastrophe  We  must 
dedicate  ourselves  to  dc  all  In  our  power 
to  Insure  that  such  a  cycle  will  never  happen 
again 

Address  by  Poreion  MtNiSTER  Abba  Bban 

Your  Excellencies  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 
The  President  de.slgnate  of  the  Wel/mann 
Institute  promised  to  learn  Hebrew  within 
the  next  few  months  I  wish  that  I  could 
make  a  similar  promise  ibout  any  of  the 
scientific  disciplines  in  which  he  Is  already 
versed  but  I  applaud  his  philological  audacity 
and  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  carry 
through  ;hat  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
perform 

In   the  meantime,   the  Prime  Minister,   for 
whom   I   am   deputising   this   evening,   lisked 
me    t^)    include    in    my    remarks    a    word    of 
appreciation  to  the  many  guests  from  abroad. 
who.se  festival  this  festival  is.  Uiey  who  have 
contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  growth 
and   the  expanslcjn   of   the  Wel/.m.mn   Insti- 
tute of  Science    I  see  many   before  me  who 
were     present     at     the     founding     ceremonv 
twenty-five   years   ago    There   were   very   few 
buildings     and    very   few    trees    and    none  of 
the   aesthetic   grace   and    beauty   which    sur- 
round   us   t(xlay    But    the   leader  of   our   na- 
tional movement,   later  to  be  Its  hrst  Presi- 
dent, still  In  the  turmoil  of  war  and  of  our 
nation  s  struggle  of  soverelgntv  and  survival, 
thought   that    high   priority  should   be  given 
to   this  community  s  scientific  development 
Pew  pet)ple  could  understand,  even  In  1944, 
how  vast  and   spectacular  '.vould   be   the  ex- 
pansion of  new  .scientific  concepwi  new  .ireas 
of  thought,  new  countries  of  the  mind,  new 
terms   tor   the   understanding  and  definition 
of    nature     were    to    unfold    within    the   next 
few   decades     And    the    nation    which    estab- 
lished    an     indigenous     scientific     tradition 
could  assure   itself  a  much  swifter  develop- 
ment   than  a  nation  In  which  such  a  tradi- 
tion   did    not    exist     Israel    could    not    have 
reached  even   its  pre.sent   Intermediate  stage 
of  economic  and  social  progress,  and  there- 
fore  could    not    have   achieved    the   cohesion 
and   security   which   now   mark   its   lift    if   it 
had    not   given   to  science  and    technology  a 
high  place  within  its  educational  movement 
and  within  Its  national  priorities    But  there 
was  another  more  abstract,  less  tangible,  but 
perhaps  deeper  vision  of  what  the  scientific 
tradition  could  do  for  a  country     the  eleva- 
tion of  Its  spiritual  standards,  the  sharpening 
of   Its   intellectual   capacities,    the   . insurance 
that  reason,  analysis,  precision,  order,  sever- 
ity   of    Intellectual    standards    would    plan    a 
part    In    the    development    of    its    life     The 
founders  of  the  Institute  were  keenly  aware 
of  the  effects  of  siicntiflc  thought  upon  the 
country  .<s  a  whole,  and  not  only  upcjn  those 
engaged    themselves    in    sclentlHc    Investiga- 
tion, 

This  vision  IS  also  very  timely  today  Sci- 
ence should  be  pursued  no:  only  for  Its  re- 
sults but  also  for  its  nitional  purpose,  for 
Its  creative  insight,  for  Its  basic  universal 
humility,  and  for  the  principles  of  inter- 
national government  which  It  fillers  Scien- 
tists ilone  imongst  men  have  created  the 
first  real,  universal,  International  community 
of  men  who  speak  to  each  other  in  the  same 
tongue  and  the  sime  Idiom,  across  all  the 
fr on.iers  and  oceans  of  the  world  Reason  it- 
self, of  course,  is  no;  the  only  bisls  for  a 
national  culture  There  is  in  the  Hebrew 
tradition  also  the  element  of  faith  and  of 
emotion  Passion  without  reason  is  hysteria. 
rea.son  without  passion  is  sterility  It  is  only 
by  the  creative  union  of  reason  and  emo- 
tions, the  intuitions  of  the  mind  and  the 
stirrings  jf  the  heart,  that  a  nation's  culture 
c  in  re.ach  its  true  point  of  equilibrium 

We  are  therefore  here  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  whose  daring  vision  has  been  so  glori- 
ously revealed  and  fulfilled  There  are  those 
who  have  a  very  special  place  in  the  national 
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gratitude  and  affection,  notably  Meyer  Wels- 
gal. who  for  twenty-five  years  h.is  accom- 
panied this  dream,  pursued  i:  with  an  unex- 
ampled miUtance  and  singleness  of  purpose 
He  could  not  possibly  have  imagined  26  years 
<i«o  what  a  heritage  he  would  now  be  p.Lss- 
ing  on  to  one  who  comes  after  him.  Any- 
body who  sees  his  efforts  rewarded  so  tangibly 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  .iny  rhetorical 
thanks 

I  should  like  at  the  sxme  time  to  siy  how 
deeply  moved  the  (iovernment  and  people  of 
Israel  were  by  the  readiness  of  Pro.essor 
Sabln  to  come  and  InaUiturate  a  new  period 
in  his  scientific  career,  here  in  Hehovot  at 
the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  It  was  a 
testimony  of  faith  In  the  st,ind.»rds  which 
the  Institute  have  .ilready  achieved,  and  of 
belief  in  his  capacity  to  add  new  layers  to 
the  buildings  that  have  already  been  erened. 
He  can  be  .issured.  I  am  certain,  of  the  coop- 
eration not  t>nly  of  those  who  will  work  with 
him  here  taut.  also,  of  all  those  In  the  gov- 
ernment and  In  this  community  -o  whom  he 
may  turn  for  assistance  in  his  task 

We  do  well  to  gather  here  in  pious  homage 
til  -he  founders  of  thl.s  institution,  to  express 
tx>th  a  pride  and  an  expectation,  pride  in  the 
achievement  of  the  past,  and  expectation  of 
lil«h  fumilment  yet  to  come  After  all.  Jewish 
hl.story  Is  In  essence  a  constant  celebration 
of  resilience  It  proves  that  there  are  no 
c  >ndlllons  from  which  recovery  Is  impossible 
And  through  the  full  exercise  of  mans  In- 
tellectual and  spiritual  genius,  the  new 
emergent  Israeli  society  will  be  bountifully 
enriched 

Trial  and  Error 
(By  Halm  Hefer) 

This  people,  the  Jews,  who  can  fathom 
their  strange  ways  at  all  One  day.  Just  like 
that,  they  rise  up  .\s  If  they  heard  a  bugle 
call  They  abandon  their  homes  which  they 
built  in  days  of  yore  Leave  behind  them  a 
language,  their  friends,  gesheften.  a  rich 
folk-lore  And.  to  be  perfectly  frank,  a  pack 
of  troubles  not  to  be  sneezed  at  And  to  be 
frank  again  many  happy  years  they  can  be 
ple.ised  .It  Just  like  that,  up  they  get  and 
take  their  staff  m  hand  And  oft  they  go  to 
build  their  promised  land  The  reason? 
Nothing  special  if  you  look  Nothing  really. 
except  a  certain  Book  True,  a  best-seller 
that's  taught  m  the  schools,  to  be  sure  But 
only  a  book,  no  more 

This  people,  the  Jews,  who  can  fathom 
their  strange  ways.  I  ask  you  How  wherever 
they  went  and  wherever  they  happened  to 
pass  through.  How  in  days  of  the  blackest 
despair  and  in  days  when  hope  ran  aigh. 
They  treasured  the  written  word  like  the 
apple  if  their  eye  And  not  only  the  words 
but  the  spirit  these  words  expressed.  And 
none  was  more  honored  among  them  than 
the  scholar  at  his  desk.  And  even  the  scholars 
were  graded  with  care  and  with  keenness 
There  was  the  wit.  and  the  learned,  the 
zealous,  and  naturally  the  genius  And  Just 
for  g.iod  measure,  each  Jew  had  his  Rabbi, 
a  leader  and  man  of  vision  Because  a  people 
who  thrives  on  Ideas  for  five  thousand  years 
also  needs  sometimes  a  man  of  decision 
And  so  it  w-as  from  the  beginning,  they  re- 
solved eager  and  yearning  To  choose  the 
Tree  of  Life  but  to  eat  from  the  Tree  of 
Learning 

And  that's  how  it  was  when  Reb  Chaini 
Weizmann  left  Mottele  80  years  ago  or  more 
And  that  s  how  It  was  when  he  learned  "o 
probe  the  intricacies  of  H2S04  He  trod  In 
the  fo<jtsteps  of  wise  men  up  the  byways  of 
science  mysterious  Whose  dark  mazes  leave 
some  men  delighted  and  other  delirious  And 
as  he  ascended  he  noted  with  awe  and  ela- 
tion The  beauty  and  wonders  all  \«se  men 
see  m  the  acts  of  creation 

But  wise  man  that  he  was  he  never  stood 
aloof  He  knew  that  wisdom  neetls.  among 
other  things,  four  walls  and  a  roof,  d)  And 
here   m  Rehovot.   between  fields,  grass  and 
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fruits.  He  set  up  some  laba  and  a  few  in- 
stitutes. He  brought  In  some  test  tubes, 
computers,  and  other  ABC's.  And  then  gath- 
ered around  him  some  old  and  some  young 
Ph  D's. 

(21  And  so  he  said  to  his  friend  Welsgal, 
In  Yiddish,  without  doubt.  We've  got  to  get 
down  to  business  and  see  what  we're  about. 
Here  In  Rehovot  between  fields,  grass  and 
fruits.  We  have  to  get  test  tubes,  computers 
and  maybe  a  few  cosmic  rays.  Because  who 
better  than  Welsgal  knew  that  a  Jew  feels 
good  when  he  pays  Welsgal  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge with  a  shout  and  a  holler.  And  be- 
tween the  two  of  them  they  added  scientist 
to  scientist  and  dollar  to  dollar.  And  after 
a  while  midst  the  trees  and  the  flora.  One 
could  see.  here  was  bread,  one  could  sense, 
here  was  Torah.  This  Welsgal,  Just  give  him 
something  Impossible— and  It's  done.  He 
himself  didn't  know  that  his  troubles  had 
Just   begun. 

Now  perhape  there  is  among  us  someone 
young  or  old  like  me.  Who  will  one  day 
stand  and  say  "I  am  Joyous  for  I  see.  In 
days  oi  peace  and  war,  in  times  both  bad 
and  good,  before  my  very  eyes  has  been 
written   the  Rehovot   Talmud." 

This  people,  the  Jews,  who  can  fathom 
their  strange  ways,  their  history.  They  biUld 
no  monuments  to  their  heroes  to  proclaim 
this  conquest  or  that  victory.  They  Just  In- 
scribe the  words  of  the  prophet  or  realize  a 
dream  dreamt  far  away.  And  Is  there  better 
proof  of  It  than  this  wondrous  place  today? 

Weizmann    Institute   Honorart  Fellows 
Cited  for  Service 

LRNEST    DAVID    BERGMANN 

(Of  the  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem) 
•In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  con- 
tribution to  scientific  research  in  the  State 
of  Israel  in  general,  and  in  the  field  of  or- 
ganic chemistry  in  particular;  of  his  dedi- 
cated work  on  behalf  of  the  defence  of  this 
country  1  and.  most  especially — on  this  the 
25lh  anniversary  of  the  Weizmann  Insti- 
tute  in  recognition  of  his  pioneering  role 

at  Dr.  Welzmann's  side  In  setting  those  ex- 
acting scientific  standards  which  have  char- 
acterised this  institution  ever  since." 

CHARLES    CLORE 

(British  financier) 
In  recognition  of  his  great  and  enlight- 
ened contributions,  both  as  a  leader  in  the 
world  of  international  commerce  and  indus- 
try and  as  a  laithful  and  generous  son  of 
his'people:  and  of  his  long  and  stalwart  serv- 
ice to  this  institution  as  a  ranking  member 
of  its  Board  ol  Governors." 

JOHN    rOWDERY    KENDREW 

(British  Nobel  Prize  winner) 
In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  and 
revolutionary  research  on  the  structure  of 
proteinsi  of  the  originality  and  brilliance  of 
his  experimental  work  which  has  so  pro- 
founoly  influenced  the  progress  of  molecular 
biology;  and  of  his  stalwart  and  wise  coun- 
sel as  scientist-member  of  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute's Board  of  Governors." 

THEODORE    R.    RACOOSIN 

(New  York  businessman) 
"In  recognition  of  his  active  participation 
In  the  affairs  of  this  institution  since  Its  In- 
ception a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  of  his  in- 
defatigable service  as  a  member  of  the  'Weiz- 
mann Institute's  Board  of  Governors;  and  of 
his  devoted  work,  over  the  years,  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Committee  for  the  Weiz- 
mann Institute." 

PHILIP  DAVID  SANG 

(Chicago  businessman,  philanthropist) 
"In  recognition  of  his  dynamic  and  percep- 
tive concern  for  the  state  of  the  arts  in  gen- 
eral, and  for  Jewish  historical  scholarship  In 
particular!  and  of  his  unflagging  support  for 
those    Institutions    in    the    Jewish   National 
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Home,  such  as  Yad  Halm  Weizmann,  which 
are  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  major  events 
and  personalities  of  the  Jewish  past" 

GERSHOM  SCHOLEM 

(Professor  of  Jewish  Mysticism,  Hebrew  U.) 
"In  recognition  of  his  systematic  research 
in  the  field  of  Jewish  mysticism;  of  lils  un- 
rivalled contribution  to  the  study  of  its  vari- 
ous trends  and  periods;  and  of  ills  profound 
and  original  interpretation  of  the  history  of 
Judaism  and  of  the  Jewish  people." 

AXEL  CAESAR  SPRINGER 

(West  German  publisher) 
"In  recognition  of  his  abiding  friendship 
for  the  Jewish  people  and  his  gallant  cham- 
pionship of  the  State  of  Israel;  of  his  assist- 
ance to  and  support  of  Jewish  authors  in  his 
homeland,  even  in  times  of  dire  peril;  and  of 
hla  steadfast  and  imaginative  concern  with 
the  media  of  Information  and  communica- 
tion." 

ROBERT    BURNS    WOODWARD 

(Nobel  laureate.  Harvard  University) 
"In  recognition  of  his  illuminating  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  modern 
theoretical  organic  chemistry  In  general,  and 
of  hljs  brilliant  work  in  modern  synthetic 
chemistry  and  Its  application  to  the  synthe- 
sis of  complex  molecules  in  particular;  and 
of  his  deeply  felt  and  effectively  expressed 
Interest  in  the  progress  of  .science  in  the 
State  of  Israel." 

HoNOEARY  Fellow  Walworth  Barbour:  Am- 
bassador Keeps  His  Speeches  Brief 
(By  Sraya  Shapiro) 
In  the  elght-and-a-half  years  Ambassador 
Walworth  Barbour  has  represented  the  U.S. 
here,  nobody  has  ever  succeeded  in  making 
a  shorter  public  address  than  he  does.  But 
brevity  at  the  microphone  belles  the  Am- 
bassador's good  humour  and  easiness  In  pri- 
vate conversation.  Statements,  especially 
short  ones,  are  Inevitably  over-slmpllflca- 
tlons,  and  over-simplification  may  lead  to 
mls-representatlon — or  to  what  is  much 
worse,  mls-interpretatlon,  Ambassador  Bar- 
bour believes.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  he 
loathes  It  Is  being  unclear  or  unreasonable. 
A  New  Englander  by  birth  and  education, 
he  likes  to  regard  man  as  a  thinking  crea- 
ture. 

Bom  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  graduated  from 
a  private  academy  and  then  from  Harvard, 
he  served  the  U.S.  foreign  service  first  in 
Naples,  Athens,  Baghdad  and  Sofia. 

He  was  a  vice-consul  in  Sofia  when  the 
Second  World  War  broke  out.  When  Ger- 
many declared  war  on  the  U.S.,  the  Allied 
diplomats  were  to  be  escorted  to  Lisbon. 
"Nonsense,"  the  vice-consul  protested. 
"There  is  the  Turkish  border  at  arm's  reach, 
why  travel  to  Portugal?  Finally,  the  Bul- 
garians agreed.  "But  it  took  some  talk- 
ing .  .  ." 

It  was  on  his  way  from  Sofia  to  his  new- 
post.  In  Cairo  that  the  future  Ambassador  to 
Israel  first  passed  the  plains  of  Palestine. 
Later,  he  revisited  Palestine  on  his  way  back 
from  a  mission  to  Baghdad.  "We  traveled  by 
car,  mainly  by  night,  because  the  desert  was 
cooler  by  night." 

His  later  posts  included  an  tvssignment  as 
Minister-Councillor  In  Moscow. 

But  the  first  involvement  with  Israel  oc- 
curred in  1956,  when  Mr.  Barbour  was  Minis- 
ter in  London  and  deputy  to  the  American 
Ambassador  Wlnthrop  Aldrich.  During  the 
Suez  crisis,  the  U.S.  Embassy  asked  the  Brit- 
ish for  the  facts.  When  Selwyn  Lloyd,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  British  did  not  know  what 
Israeli  mobilization  signified,  Ambassador 
Aldrich  was  scandalized. 

"Under  the  circumstances  I  arranged  to 
have  all  telegrams  to  Washington  from  that 
time  on  drafted  by  Mr.  Barbour  and  myself 
Jointly.  And  thereafter  I  never  had  any  con- 
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versatlon  with  the  British  without  having 
Mr.  Barbour  with  me,"  Ambassador  Aldrich 
wrote  later  in  "Foreign  Affairs."  He  probably 
never  believed  that  Selwyn  Lloyd  did  not 
deliberately  mislead  the  Americans — though 
it  might  be  taken  as  a  case  of  deliberate  over- 
simplification. In  the  summer  of  1961,  on 
completing  his  tour  of  duty  in  London,  Wal- 
worth Barbour  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  and  posted  to  Tel  Aviv. 

Ambassador  Barbour's  portly  presence,  in 
thin-rimmed  spectacles,  chewing  a  cigar 
when  he  tells  of  his  experience  In  terse,  pre- 
cise sentences,  has  become  a  familiar  figure 
in  Israel  society.  He  has  the  record  of  ser\-- 
ing  In  Israel  longer  than  any  other  American 
Ambassador,  "I  would  not  have  stayed  here 
if  I  did  not  like  this  country." 

What  was  the  most  memorable  experience 
in  his  39-year-oId  diplomatic  career? — "The 
Six  Day  War,  of  course.  Especially,  the  flrst 
day.  The  excitement  it  caused  .  .  ." 

Three-dimensional  Stttdy   of  Protein 
Sthuctctre 
(By  Philip  GlUon) 
Professor   Christian   Boehmer   Anfinsen,   a 
biochemist    in    the    National    Institutes    of 
Health,    Bethesda,    was   made    an   Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Weizmann  Institute  this  week, 
"in  recognition,"  as  his  Scroll  put  It,  "of  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  molecular  bi- 
ology,  particularly   in   the   field   of   protein 
structure  and  function."  He  arrived  at  the 
Institute  three  weeks  ago.  together  with  his 
wife:    he   is   to   spend   several   months   here 
working  with  Professor  Michael  Sela. 

Molecular  biology  was  very  much  In  fash- 
ion a  year  or  two  ago.  I  say,  when  we  expected 
it  to  provide  us  with  solutions  to  many  prob- 
lems, including  the  secret  of  life. 

Tall  and  soft-spoken,  with  his  height  and 
looks  Indicating  his  Norwegian  origin,  al- 
though he  was  born  in  America.  Professor 
Anfinsen  looks  dubious.  "Molecular  biology 
covers  a  lot  of  other  disciplines :  I  call  myself 
a  biochemist  trained  in  aspects  of  chemistry 
and  biology.  Some  people  seems  to  think  that 
the  most  Important  discoveries  have  already 
been  made  in  molecular  biology,  that  the 
double  helix  wrapped  it  up,  but  I  think  that 
it  just  opened  up  an  enormous  field  for  us." 
What  is  his  particular  Interest? 
"Im  concerned  with  protein  sUucture.  The 
aim  is  to  understand  how  macro-molecules 
work  in  terms  of  three-dimensional  struc- 
ture. The  genetic  code  determines  what  the 
linear  code  will  be;  this  Is  translated  into 
three  dimensions.  Since  the  development  of 
X-Rav  crystallography  and  computers,  we 
have  "been  able  to  study  this  three-dimen- 
sional structure. 

"'A  very  exciting  development  was  the  dis- 
covery of  ways  to  synthesise  macro-molecules 
Now  we  are  engaged  In  what  you  may  call 
molecular  engineering.  We  look  at  the  struc- 
ture of  an  enzyme,  for  instance,  and  if  we 
see  a  loop  in  the  chain  that  doesn't  seem  to 
be  doing  anything,  we  see  what  happens  If 
we  chop  it  off.  We  say.  let's  synthesise  this 
without  the  loop  and  see  what  funny  things 
win  happen.  We  get  the  most  Interesting  re- 
sults— as  often  as  not.  they  confirm  the  first 
impression  that  the  loop  has  no  apparent 
use,  it  must  have  been  preserved  by  evolu- 
tion, perhaps  It  had  a  use  we  don't  know 
about.  Maybe,  instead  of  molecular  engineer- 
ing, you  can  say  that  we  are  doing  molecular 
surgery." 

Can  you  change  the  function  of  molecules 
by  this  surgery? 

"In  20  years,  perhaps,  somebody  will  be 
able  to  change  the  macromolecule  for  func- 
tion. But  we  are  only  at  the  beginning." 
Does  this  mean  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues will  be  able  to  tailor  the  genetic  code 
to  get  rid  of  genetic  abnormallUes? 

"I  think  so — work  is  already  being  done, 
as  you  know,  on  abnormal  hemoglobin." 
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I  know  tbat  you  h»ve  b««n  •  m«mb«r 
of  the  Welxmann  Institute's  Board  of  Oov- 
•rtkors  since  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  and 
hftTe  t>e«n  to  Israel  mftny  tlmea.  but  la  there 
any  specific  reason  why  you  cajne  to  Iar«el 
for  your  3abb«tiCAl? 

"My  wife  and  I  have  a  tremendous  number 
of  friends  here.  Ulcbael  Sela  came  to  work 
with  us  in  Betbeada  in  1056.  and  I  enjoy 
working  with  him  very  much  Perhaps  one 
of  the  main  attractions  Israel  has  for  me  Is 
because  of  my  Norwegian  orl«1n — and  I  still 
have  many  ties  with  Norway,  although  I  was 
born  and  brought  up  In  America  Like  Israel. 
Norway  Ls  a  small  country,  but  an  energetic 
one.  even  the  language  sounds  something 
like  Hebrew. 

Of  course  %  major  attraction  Is  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  at  the  Welzmann;  it  is  one 
of  the  four,  five  or  six  places  in  the  world 
where  one  naturally  thinks  of  spending  a 
Sabbatical  It  Is  really  a  phenomenon,  as 
well  equipped  as  most  An:ierlcan  Institu- 
tion*— everything  I  have  it  N  I H  Is  here, 
In  some  respect  the  Welzmann  may  even  be 
better  off  than  many  American  institutes. 
The  computers  are  phenomenal  " 

'Vlence- based  industries  have  become  the 
vogue  in  Israel,  and  some  people  are  alleging 
that  the  Welzmann  people  should  come  out 
nt  Utelr  lyoty  towers  down  Into  the  market- 
placa. 

Applied  science  has  to  come  from  basic 
science — you  have  to  have  some  science  to 
apply  This  Ideal  is  to  have  both.  And  to 
keep  them  separate  " 

Science-based  Industries  do  not  attract 
Israeli  scientists  in  the  same  way  aa  basic 
research:   there  is  a  sort  of  snobbery 

"I  have  heiird  that  Israelis  want  to  re- 
main In  academic  life  In  the  C3  people 
tend  to  move  about  more  than  they  do 
here,  they  ifo  from  the  academic  life  '.o 
industry  and  baujk  ajjain  Of  course,  there 
are  more  opportunities  In  America.  I  think 
that  applied  science  is  perbapa  better  for  a 
man  who  is  getting  %  little  older,  who  Is 
losing  the  drive  and  push  needed  to  tackle 
new  problems  The  going  gets  tougher  and 
tougher  as  the  years  pass  " 

But.  fundamentally  you  do  not  think  that 
the  Welzmann  Institute  should  change  the 
course  It  has  taken  for  the  la^t  25  years, 
should  become  more  practical ■> 

"Why  change  something  that  has  brought 
so  much  prestige  to  Lsrael.  that  puts  a  small 
country  among  the  world's  leaders  In 
science?" 

RZMULKS  OF  EaNST  D    Bebcm.^n,  Dwartmbnt 

or   OacANic    Chimistht.    Hebrew    L'nivex- 

srTT  or  Jebcsal^ic 

Every  one  of  us  on  whom  the  Honorary 
Fellowship  of  the  Welzmann  Institute  has 
been  conferred,  feels  deeply  moved,  and  In 
some  measure  every  one  of  us  for  different 
reasons  that  lie  hidden  deep  in  ones  life 
history  However.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
alike,  whether  we  are  scientists  or  not.  ponder 
m  these  ■solemn  moments  the  same  question: 
what  It  Is  that  moves  all  of  us  so  deeply,  what 
It  is  that  makes  us  so  proud? 

Is  It  not  a  fact  to  be  marvelled  at.  that 
only  the  scientific  community  confers  such 
honours  on  men  outside  Its  confines?  No 
other  profession,  no  other  community  knows 
such  a  festive  and  memorable  ceremony  This 
fact  e.xpresses  both  the  esteem  in  which  Sci- 
ence Is  held  and  Its  value  for  society  There 
has  been  a  time  when  the  scientific  commu- 
nity was  a  closed  community,  but  not  cloeed 
In  the  geographical  sense,  on  the  contrary, 
one  was  not  .eally  accepted  Into  Its  member- 
ship before  one  had  studied  at  all  the  differ- 
ent places  of  Higher  Learning  and  bad  sat  at 
the  feet  of  all  the  famous  men  of  learning — 
and  for  long  years  the  young  scientist  had 
to  be  migratory  and  to  wander  from  land  to 
land  all  over  the  civilised  world  as  it  existed 
then — Europe. 
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It  la  intereattng  to  recall  that  already  two 
thousand  years  ago,  the  Jewish  Sages  had  this 
advice  to  give  to  young  people:  go  to  the 
place  where  knowledge  is  flourishing,  and  do 
not  think  that  knowledge  will  come  to  you 
on  Ite  own 

With  the  advent  of  the  political  theorlee 
of  nationalism  and  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge,  this  situation  changed.  The 
young  scientist  completed  his  studiee  at  one 
University,  very  often  with  one  teacher,  be- 
cause one  considered  the  time  spent  on 
travelling  as  wasteful — too  much  had  to  be 
learned:  an  longa.  vita  bret<ia  However,  also 
In  this  period  the  civilised  world  was  well 
aware  of  the  International  or  rather  supra- 
national aspects  of  .science  I  recall  the  much 
too  little  known,  much  t<xi  little  appreciated 
story  of  the  Prench  naval  vessel  captured  at 
the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  by  the  Brit- 
ish Nary;  the  Prench  vessel  happened  to  carry 
a  number  of  French  scientists  and  a  large 
treasure  of  data  smd  samples  from  an  ex- 
ploration of  South  .America,  which  all  fell 
into  British  hands  However,  the  British  Ad- 
miralty returned  the  .scientists  and  their 
treaaures  to  France  with  a  letter  saying  H.M. 
Government  are  at  war  with  France,  but  not 
with  the  French  scientists  and  with  French 
science  We  may  well  profit  today  from  this 
story 

In  our  generation,  we  are  witnessing  a  syn- 
thesis (if  the  opposing  historical  trends  of 
thought,  a  synthesis  In  the  Hegelian  sense: 
we  know  that  institutions  of  higher  learning 
can  only  grow  in  the  national  frame  which 
they  serve:  they  resemble  Anthalos  of  the 
Greek  myth,  the  giant  who  had  only  strength 
when  his  feet  stood  firmly  on  the  soil  from 
which  he  sprang  But  we  do  know  that  this 
necessity  of  having  root«  In  a  national  society 
must  not  imply  a  limitation  Science  orga- 
nises itself  across  and  beyond  national 
boundarlee:  Its  problems  and  those  of  the 
society  It  serves,  are  the  same  In  every 
country,  and  competition  and  collaboration 
must  be  interwoven.  If  scientists  want  to  ful- 
fill their  dual  obligation  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  nature  and  to  make  nature 
serve  the  needs  of  the  human  race 

The  Romans  called  their  priests  pontlflces. 
builders  of  bridges  I  submit  to  you  that 
today  the  scientists  are  the  brldge-bullders. 
perhaps  1 1*>  our  regret)  the  only  ones,  be- 
tween nations:  they  are  part  of  a  national 
and  an  International  community  One  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  may  well  remind 
US  that  Schiller's  words  on  Joy.  made  Im- 
mortal by  Beethoven  s  music,  are  singularly 
applicable  ?o  science  today  "Alle  Menschen 
werdeii  Brueder,  wo  deln  sanfter  Fluegel 
wellt  '  Science  may  help  to  create  the 
brotherhotxl    »f  men 

I  wonder  whether  we  are  not  all  subcon- 
sciously Influenced  by  Plato's  Idea  of  the 
phllosopher-king  'o  be  accepted  Into  the 
membership  of  a  scientific  Institution  means 
then  to  be  iccepted  Into  a  princely  family, 
and  that  l.s  what  m.iKes  us  proud 

I  hope  Mr  Chairman,  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  iigree  with  me  that  we  have 
one  more  reason  »o  be  particularly  proud 
and  deeply  moved  The  Daniel  Sleff  Research 
Institute  and  the  Welzmann  Institute  of 
Science,  Its  successor,  are  not  like  other 
scientific  Institutions,  In  the  same  sense  iis 
Israel,  the  Promised  Land,  Is  not  like  other 
lands  The  scientific  Institutions  of  this 
country  have  a  history  different  from  that 
of  all  other  places  of  higher  learning.  They 
have  not  been  created  by  a  rich  and  satiated 
society,  which  could  afford  the  luxury  to 
promote  science  for  the  sake  of  science: 
they  have  not  been  built  In  the  centre  of 
cities  which  had  accumulated  power  and 
wealth.  They  have  been  In  some  measure 
cautles  In  the  sky  and  rertalnly  castles  In 
the  sand  of  the  desert 

There  are  In  this  Hall  many  who  still  re- 
member the  sand  dunes  Into  which  the  proud 
buildings   of   the   Welzmann   Institute   have 
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been  ooaatructed:  th«7  know  that  faith 
moves  not  only  mountain*.  Tbtu  the  laraell 
scientists  and  their  Inatltutlona  have  always 
been  also  pioneers  and  bullden  of  their  new- 
old  country.  There  are  two  reasons  why  the 
Israeli  scientific  institutions  have  not  been 
based  on  the  firm  basts  of  the  past,  but  on 
the  more  elusive  foundations  of  our  dreams 
for  the  future — long  before  there  was  a  State 
to  support  these  efforts.  We  have  always  be- 
lieved what  a  Prench  philosopher  has  ex- 
pressed so  aptly — in  our  times,  the  only  prac- 
tical people  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams.  We 
wanted  to  pay  tribute  to  the  age-old  yearn- 
ings of  the  Jewish  people  for  knowledge,  and 
we  were  convinced  that  a  small  country,  poor 
In  natural  resources,  poor  also  In  the  number 
of  Its  Inhabitants,  In  Its  human  resources 
could  only  succeed  In  creating  a  stable  so- 
ciety If  it  marshalled  all  that  modern  science 
and  technology  can  offer.  It  is  the  aware- 
ness of  this  diial  objective  that,  I  believe, 
distinguishes  us  from  so  many  other  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  which  find  to- 
day— In  an  almost  schizophrenic  mood — the 
service  of  Science  and  the  service  to  the  na- 
tion mutually  exclusive. 

Let  me  recall  that  Dr.  Welzmann  who  has 
watched  so  Jealously  over  the  purity  of  pur- 
pose of  this  Institution,  had  originally 
planned  It  as  a  source  of  knowledge  and  Im- 
petus for  the  agricultural  efforts  of  this 
country.  Indeed,  everyone  who  envisioned  the 
future  of  this  country,  of  a  State  to  grow 
from  It.  knew  that  It  would  be  faced  with 
three  complexes  of  scientific  problems,  and 
that  we  would  have  to  solve  all  these  prob- 
lems simultaneously,  under  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  to  create  a  modern  agricul- 
ture In  an  area  which  has  been  largely  a 
desert,  both  through  the  Inequity  of  nature 
and  the  neglect  by  man — to  establish  an  In- 
dustry in  a  counfay  which  was  devoid  of  al- 
most all  the  natural  resources  on  which  our 
technological  society  Is  built — and  to  build 
up  a  defense  establishment  In  a  nation  for 
which  the  war  of  attrition  has  been  an  In- 
tegral part  of  Its  dally  life  for  2000  years,  but 
which  has  always  abhorred  war  and  has  rarely 
remembered  that  the  Ood  of  the  Bible  Is  not 
only  the  Ood  of  Peace  between  all  nations, 
but  also  the  Ood  "who  teaches  my  hands  to 
fight  and  my  fingers  to  wage  war". 

All  this  Is  reflected  also  In  the  history  of 
the  Welzmann  Institute  Its  members  can 
take  pride  In  the  fact  that  In  spite  of  these 
previures  they  have  never  forgotten  that  their 
pure  .sclentlflr  achievement,  too,  represents 
a  service  to  their  country,  because  the  stand- 
ing of  a  country  In  the  comity  of  nations 
depends  today  more  than  ever  on  the  con- 
tribution the  country  makes  to  the  treasure 
of  knowledge  of  the  human  society. 

I  cannot.  Mr  Chalrmin.  try  to  character- 
ise this  institution  without  mentioning  one 
name,  that  'if  Mever  Welsgal  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  Its  character 
more  than  my  other  per.son.  who  has  mide 
the  Welzmann  Institute  not  only  a  centre 
of  learning,  but  also  a  meeting  pl.ice  for 
the  friends  jf  Science  and  the  friends  of 
Israel  It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  a  non- 
sclentlst  should  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  growth  and  success  of  a  scientific 
institution  and  should  have  understood  so 
well  the  Individualistic,  non-conformist  trend 
of  thought  of  scientists:  in  fact,  this  !■>  In  the 
best  sclentlfl-  tradition  Let  me  remind  you 
that  Socrates  tix)k  pride  not  In  his  original 
thoughts,  but  in  his  being  the  obstetrician 
who  assisted  at  the  birth  of  the  Ideas  of  oth- 
ers This.  I  believe  Is  also  an  apt  descrip- 
tion of  Meyer  Weisgal's  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Welzmann  Institute:  the  man 
who  heips  the  realisation  of  an  Idea  Is  no  less 
Important  than  the  one  who  conceives  it. 

Twenty  years  may  be  too  short  a  period 
to  pernut  an  objective  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Welzmann  Institute, 
whether    the    scientific    institutions    of    this 
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country  have  succeeded  in  putting  their  as- 
pirations, their  dreams.  Into  effect.  But  in 
magnls  volulsse  sat.  In  great  undertakings  It 
is  enough  to  have  tried. 

Let  us  then  again  ask  ourselves,  who  have 
been  honoured  by  being  adopted  Into  this 
community,  what  is  It  that  makes  us  so 
proud,  that  moves  us  so  deeply?  Do  you 
remember,  my  friends,  the  old  Jewish  legend 
that  the  Messiah,  disguised  as  a  beggar,  sits 
at  the  gates  of  Rome  and  waits  to  be  called 
upon  to  bring  redemption  to  the  world?  It 
Is  no  longer  Rome  which  can  contribute  to 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah:  nor  Is  It  any 
other  of  the  capitals  of  the  world.  West  or 
East  We  will  have  to  change  this  legend; 
we  believe  that  the  Messiah  today  sits,  walt- 
lni5,  at  the  gates  of  one  of  the  great  scientific 
institutions:  they  hold  in  their  hand  the 
key  to  the  future. 

Or  If  I  may  say  so  on  your  behalf,  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  abroad,  we 
are  proud  and  moved  because  we  feel  that 
the  words  of  the  old  hymn  of  the  American 
Republic  may  have  been  written  for  this 
country  and  for  today: 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord 

He  Is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 
{.-rapes  of  wrath  are  stored 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his 
terrible  swift  sword 

The  truth  Is  marching  on. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  grateful  for 
and  proud  of  the  honour  bestowed  on  us 
because  we  share  with  you  the  belief  that 
this  great  institution  has  in  its  power  to 
bring  nearer  the  days  of  redemption,  be- 
cause we  believe  with  you — perhaps  against 
all  reason — that  the  truth  is  marching  on. 

Calendar  or  Events  at  the  Weemann 
iNSTrrrTE  of  Science  Marking  the  25th 
Anniversary     of  Its  Establishment.  No- 

VFMBER    1969 

SUNDAY,    3.11.69 

Weizmann  Memorial  Day  5:30-6:30  p.m. 
^fem.OTial  Plaza 

Ofjenlng  Ceremony. 

Speakers  will  Include:  The  President  of 
Israel,  Mr.  Zalman  Shazar;  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. Mrs.  Golda  Meir;  the  President  of  the 
Welzmann  Institute,  Mr.  Meyer  W.  Welsgal; 
and    the   President-elect.    Dr.   Albert  Sabln. 

.\  pageant  of  sound  and  light,  directed  by 
Mr  Gershon  Plotkin  of  the  Camerl  Theater, 
will  ije  presented.  Among  the  participants: 
the  Israel  Chamber  Ensemble  and  the  Rlnat 
Choir,  conducted  by  Gary  Bertlnl;  and  the 
Cantor  and  Choir  of  the  Chief  Rabbinate 
of  the  Israel  Defense  Forces,  Hanna  Meron 
and  Yosef  Yadln  will  read  a  ballad  by  Halm 
Hefer  Narration  will  be  Amlkam  Gurevlch. 

A  special  anniversary  issue  of  REHOVOT, 
the  Welzmann  Institute  periodical,  will  be 
published,  as  will  special  supplements  In 
the  Israeli  press. 

MONDAY,    3.11.69 

10  am.  Daniel  Sieff  Research  Institute 
Ceremony   honoring  Lord  Sleff  of  BrUnp- 
ton   on   his   80th   birthday.   A  sculpture   by 
Nathan   Rapaport,  dedicated     to  Lord   Sleff, 
will  be  unveiled. 

It  a.m..  Wii  Auditorium 
Lecture  by  Prof.  Samuel  Sambursky  of  the 
Hebrew  University,  first  incumbent  of  the 
Balfour  Chair  In  the  History  of  Science  at 
the  Weizmann  Institute,  on  "Balfour's  Phi- 
losophy of  Science." 

2  p.m..  San  ^fartin  Faculty  Clubhouse 
Institute  luncheon  in  honor  of  Lord  Sleff. 
3-6  p.m..  Stone  Administration  Building 
Meeting  of  the  Weizmann  Institute's  Board 
of  Governors  (closed  to  Press) . 

8:30  p.m.  Wix  Auditorium 
The   Inaugural   lecture  of  the   I.   I.  Rabl 
Chair  in  Natural   Philosophy,   delivered   by 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Prof.  I.  i:  Rabl,  Nobel  Laureate  In  Physics, 
of  Columbia  University.  He  will  speak  on  "A 
Scientist's  Credo." 

TUESDAY,    4.11.69 

9  a.m.-l  p.m. 
Stone  Administration  Bldg. 
Welzmann  Institute's  Board  of  Governors 
(cloeed  to  press). 

4  p.m.,  Wix  Auditorium 
Conferment    of    Honorary    Fellowships    of 
the  Welzmann  Institute  on:  Prof.  Christian 

B.  Anflnsen,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md.;  Mr.  Walworth  Barbour,  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  to  Israel;  Prof. 
Ernest  David  Bergmann,  Hebrew  University, 
Jerusalem;  Mr.  Charles  Clore,  Financier  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  Prof.  John  C.  Kendrew, 
Nobel  Laureate,  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land; Mr.  Theodore  R.  Racoosln,  New  York 
businessman  and  member  of  the  Welzmann 
Institute's  Board  of  Governors;  Mr.  Philip 
David  Sang,  Chicago  businessman;  Prof.  Oer- 
shom  Scholem,  Professor  of  Jewish  Mysti- 
cism; Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem;  Mr.  Axel 

C.  Springer,  publisher.  West  Germany;  Prof. 
Robert  Burns  Woodward,  Nobel  Laureate, 
Harvard  University.  (Brief  biographies  and 
photographs  of  new  Fellows  are  available  on 
request) . 

WEDNESDAY,    5.11.69 

3  p.m.,  Wix  Auditorium 
Scientific    lecture    by     Professor    Robert 
Woodward    of    Harvard    University.    In    the 
Chair:    Prof.  Gerhard   Schmidt,  Director  of 
the  Welzmann  Institute  of  Science. 

THURSDAY,    6.11.69 

10  a.m.,  Wix  Auditorium 
Lecture  by  Prof.  Herman  Mark,  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn,  on  "New  Concepts,  New 
Polymers,  New  Uses."  In  the  Chair:  Prof. 
Aharon  Katzlr,  Head  of  the  Welzmann  In- 
stitute's Polymer  Research  Department. 

MONDAY,     10.11.69 

3-5  p.m.,  San  Martin  Faculty  Clubhouse 
Staff   party    honoring   Institute   F*resident 
Meyer  W.  Welsgal  on  his  75th  birthday. 

MONDAY,  17.11.69  TO  SATtTHDAY,  29.11.69 

International  Training  Course  on  Molec- 
ular Aspects  of  Antigenicity  and  Immuno- 
globulins, sponsored  by  UNESCO,  ICRO  (In- 
ternational Cell  Research  Organization), 
WHO,  and  the  Welzmann  Institute, 
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Louisville  Soldier  Is  Killet  in  Action  in 
South   Vietnam 

The  Pentagon  reported  yesterday  the  death 
In  action  In  Vietnam  of  Army  Pfc.  Charles 
E.  Pulks,  of  Louisville. 

Pulks.  20,  had  been  In  the  Army  since 
October  1968  and  in  Vietnam  since  April.  He 
was  a  student  at  Durrett  High  School  before 
he  entered  the  Army. 

Fulks  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Diana 
G.  Fulks,  of  3311  Nellnda  May  Drive;  a  5- 
month-old  son,  Charles  Edward  Pulks;  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Virginia  McHugh;  his  father, 
Irvln  Pulks,  of  Bonnlevllle,  Ky.,  and  a  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Margaret  Pulks.  of  Bonnlevllle. 

Also  surviving  are  his  stepfather,  Elrod 
McHugh;  a  brother,  Wayne  Pulks;  six  half 
brothers,  Donald  and  Glendell  Pulks  and 
Jimmy,  Bobby,  Freddie  and  Johnny  Graham; 
and  a  half  sister,  Mrs.  Connie  Graham 
Nutting. 

The  body  will  be  at  Arch  L.  Heady  Okolona 
Funeral  Home,  8519  Preston  Highway,  on 
arrival  from  Vietnam. 


LOUISVILLE  SOLDIER  KILLED  IN 

VIETNAM 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr,  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Diana  G.  Fulks  has  just  recently  re- 
ceived notice  that  her  husband  Pfc. 
Charles  E.  Pulks  had  been  killed  in 
action  in  Vietnam. 

Charles  F^ilks  thus  becomes  another  of 
the  valiant  men  who  has  eiven  his  life 
in  defense  of  his  country  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  free  world. 

The  sympathy  of  thousands  of  other 
families  who  have  paid  this  sacrifice  goes 
out  to  Mrs,  Fulks  and  the  Fulks  family. 
To  them  also  goes  the  sincere  gratitude 
of  those  of  us  whom  Charles  died  pro- 
tecting. 

The  recent  Courier-Journal  article, 
which  reports  the  loss  of  Pfc.  Charles  E. 
Fulks  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  follows: 


CFR:   FOR  WHOM  WE  SERVE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  like  many 
of  our  colleagues,  I  receive  frequent  in- 
quiries as  to  who  or  what  is  responsible 
for  causing  the  wars  and  in  preventing 
peace.  Most  people  do  not  buy  the  story 
that  people  provoke  wars — therefore, 
they  seek  to  discover  sinister  alterna- 
tives such  as  the  lust  for  profit  and 
power. 

Many  inquiries  suggest  the  existence 
of  an  international  conspiratorial  plot — 
an  invisible  government — promoted  by 
and  for  industrialists,  intellectuals,  and 
wealthy  financiers.  The  CFR,  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  is  commonly  men- 
tioned—and to  the  inquisitive  mind  the 
CFR  itself  may  supply  many  answers. 

Almost  as  a  Christmas  gift,  I  was  sup- 
plied by  the  CFR  with  its  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  The 
report,  in  addition  to  containing  im- 
pressive data  and  accomplishments,  sup- 
plies the  CFR  membership  list.  Among 
the  1,451  CFR  members  are  former  mili- 
tary commanders  of  Vietnam  and  Korea, 
Secretaries  of  State  under  both  parties, 
labor  czars,  international  bankers,  and 
newsmen.  Undoubtedly  an  index  to  the 
most  powerful  group  of  men  ever  as- 
sembled within  one  organization.  In 
addition  to  their  ovm  finances  they 
acknowledge  grants  received  from  Ford 
Foundation,  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund, 
and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  Fund. 

Since  the  CFR  membership  ILst  con- 
tains so  many  prominent  individuals  who 
preside  as  unelepted  decisionmakers  in 
our  Government — those  who  have  and 
who  are  making  the  overall  policy  and 
decisions — perhaps  it  would  be  more  fea- 
sible to  direct  the  many  inquiries  of  par- 
ents and  survivors  of  our  fighting  men 
and  POW's  to  them,  CFR,  Harold  Pratt 
House,  58  East  68th  Street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  pages  of  the 
CFR  annual  report  including  the  mem- 
bership list  following  my  remarks: 
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CFR  Anni'al   Report 


MEMSCaSKIP 

For  some  Ume  the  Council  has  been  In  the 
process  of  a  serious  self-study  regarding  the 
direction  and  emphasis  Its  program  of  stud- 
ies and  related  activities  should  take  in  light 
of  present  and.  Insofar  sis  they  can  be  antici- 
pated future  torel«n  policy  priorities  of  the 
United  States  An  important  aspect  of  this 
Investigation  relates  to  the  quality  of  the 
Coiincirs  membership  and  the  degree  to 
which  balance  Is  maintained  among  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  members  Recogni/lng  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
membership  situation  the  Briard  of  Dtrpc- 
tors  set  up  an  ad  hoc  committee,  with  Carroll 
L  Wilson  as  chairman  to  review  the  present 
composition  and  to  suggest  guidelines  fir 
the  future  It  met  during  the  F>ast  winter  and 
spring  and  expects  to  present  Its  conclusions 
and  recommendations  to  the  Board  In  the 
coming  winter 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Younger  Mem- 
bers has  just  completed  Ita  second  vear  and 
is  a  result  of  its  recommendations.  34  excep- 
tionally qualified  younger  members  (princi- 
pally In  their  thirties,  wfh  the  remainder 
in  their  twenties  i  have  been  admitted  dur- 
ing this  period  The  following  have  been 
servlni,'  on  the  committee  Eugene  B  Skolni- 
kofr  Mlcftael  V  Porrestal  Gerald  Preund. 
Oera'd  M  ^fayer  Jr  Lawrence  C  McQuade 
Stephen  Stamas.  and  Alexander  B  Trow- 
bridge 

.\s  of  June  30.  1969.  there  were  1.451  mem- 
bers, of  whom  704  were  resident  and  747 
non-resident 

Lorn.*  Brennan 
Memberthip  Sfrretarij 
Resident  Members  a-i  of  Septf-mher  8    19i;9 

Akers.  Anthony  B;  Albrecht-Carrle.  Rene 
Aldrlch.  Wlnthrop  W  ;  Alexander.  Archibald 
S  :  Alexander  Henry  C  :  Alexander  Robert 
J:  Allan,  P  Alley;  Allen  Charles  E:  Allen, 
Philip  E  Alley.  James  B  .  Allpiirt.  Alexander 
W  :  Alpern,  Alan  N 

Altschul.  Arthur  G  :  Altchul.  Prank:  Ames 
Amyas:  Ammldon.  Hoyt;  Anderson  Robert 
B:  Armour.  Norman:  Armstrong.  Hamilton 
Pish:  AscoU.  Max;  Attwood.  William  Aubrev 
Henrv  G     Ault   Bromwell 

B 

Backer  Oeorge  Badeau  John  S  Balrd. 
Charles  F  Baldwin  Robert  H  B;  Ball 
Oeorge  W  Bancrof  Harding  P:  Barber. 
Charles  P  Barber.  Joseph  Barker  Robert  R  : 
Barlow  William  E  :  Barnds.  William  J  : 
Barnes  Joseph  Barnes  Robert  O  Barnett. 
FYank  R  Barrand  Harry  P  .  Jr  .  Barrett. 
Edward  W  :  Barzun,  Jacques;  Bassow.  Whit- 
man 

Bastedo  Philip:  Bator  Peter  A  :  Beal.  Ger- 
ald P  :  Becker  Loftus  E  :  Bedard  Pierre; 
Beebe  Frederick  S;  Belne<'ke  William  S; 
Bell  Daniel.  Bell  David  E  Beniamin  Robert 
S  Bennett.  Jack  F  .  Bennett.  J<ihn  C  :  Ben- 
ton, William  Beplat.  Tristan  E  ;  Berle.  Adolf 
A  Besse  Simon  Michael;  Blenstock.  Abra- 
ham I.  ;  Bingham.  Jonathan  B  ;  Blrkelvmd 
John  P 

Black.  Joseph  E  :  Bl.ick  Peter  Bl.ike  Nor- 
man P:  Blough  Roger  M  Blough.  Rov; 
Blum.  John  .A  Blumenthal  W  Mlch.iel: 
Btigd.-in  N  irbert  A  Bol-e  Ch.iries  G  Bon- 
sal    midlev  B     Borch    Fre<t  J     Barton    Hugh. 

Bowers  John  Z  Bovd,  Hugh  N  Brtxton, 
Carver  M:  Breck  Henrv  C.  BrlnckerhofT. 
Charles  M  Brlttenham  Raymond  L  ;  Bronk, 
Detlev  W  Brown  Courtney  C  :  Brown.  Irv- 
ing; Brown.  Walter  L  ;  Brownell,  George  A  ; 
Bruce.  James 

Braezlnskl,  Zblgnlew  Buffum  William  B  : 
Bull'Krk  Hugh  Bundv  McOeorge;  Burden. 
William  A  M  .  Burkhardt  Frederick  Bur- 
nett John  G  .  Bush.  Donald  F  Bushner. 
Holland  H  Butler.  William  P  .  Buttenwelser 
Benjamin  J. 
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Cabell.  Richard  A  ;  Calder.  Alexander,  Jr  ; 
Calhoun.  Alexander  D  ;  Camp,  Hugh  D  ; 
Cajnpbell.  John  C  ;  Cantleld.  Ciiss;  Cantleld. 
Franklin  O  Carey.  Andrew  G  :  Carroll. 
Mitchell  B  .  Carson  Ralph  M  ,  Caner.  George 
E  ,   Carter.  William  D 

Cary.  William  L  .  Case,  John  C:  Cates. 
John  M  .  Jr  ;  CatUer,  Je«n;  Chartener  Wil- 
liam H  :  Chiise.  W  Howard;  Chittenden. 
George  H  .  Chubb  Hendon.  2nd;  Chubb, 
Percy.  2nd;  Church.  Edgar  M.  Clay  Gen 
Lucius  D 

Cleveland  Hanjld  van  B  ;  Cleveland,  Wil- 
liam B  ,  CUnchy,  Everett  R  .  Coffin.  Edmund 
Cohen,  Jerome  B  .  Coles.  James  S  ,  Collado. 
EmiUo  G  .  Colwell.  Kent  G  .  Coniwnt,  James 
B  ;  Conant,  Melvln.  Connor.  John  T  ;  Consl- 
dlne.  Rev  John  J   M  M. 

Cook.  Howard  A  .  CooUdge  Nicholas  J  ; 
Coombs,  Charles  .A  ;  Cix-)per  Franklin  S  . 
Cordler,  Andrew  W  ;  Costanzo,  G  A  ;  Cough- 
ran,  Tom  B  .  C-ouslns,  Norman.  Cowan  L 
Gray;  Cowan  Louis  G  ;  Cowles,  Gardner: 
Creel,  Dana  S  .  Cummlngs.  Robert  L  ,  Cusick. 
Peter 

Darlington,  Charles  F  Darrell.  Norrls; 
Davenpnirt,  John,  Davidson  Ralph  K  .  Davi- 
son. W  Phillips.  Dean.  Ar'hiu-  H  .  Debevolse. 
Ell  Whitney  De  Ciib<ts  Jo.se.  de  Lima.  Oscar 
A  .  Demmg.  Frederick  L  .  De  Rosso.  Alphonse; 
de  Vrles.  Henry  P  .  Dewey  Thonx-ts  E  .  Dexter. 
Byron 

Dickson.  R  Russell.  Jr  .  Dlet>old,  John; 
Dlebold.  William,  Jr  ,  Dillon,  Clarence;  Dil- 
lon. Douglas.  Dllworth.  J  Richardson;  Dodge. 
Clevehuid  E  .  DonaJiue,  Donald  J  ;  Donovan. 
Hedley.  D<jrr.  Goldthwalte  H,.  Dorwln.  Oscar 
John.  Douglas,  Lewis  W  .  Douglas.  Paul  W  ; 
Dublnsky,  David 

c 

Eagle.  Vernon  A  Eaton.  Fredrick  M. 
Eberle  W  D  Eberstadt,  Ferdinand;  Edel- 
man,  Albert  I  ;  Edelsteln,  Julius  C  C  ;  Eder 
Phanor  J.  Elchelberger,  Clark  M.,  Elliott, 
L    W  .   Elliott.  Osborn 

Elson.  Robert  T  .  Emmet.  Christopher; 
Engel.  Irving  M  .  Engelhard.  Ch.u-les  W  Jr  ; 
Erpf.  Arnvand  G  ;  Eistabrook.  Robert  H  . 
Ewmg,  Sherman.  Ewlng.  William,  Jr  ,  Exier, 
John. 

r 
Feer.  M.urk  C  .  Fenn.  WlULun  P  .  Ferguson. 
Glenn  W  .  Field.  WlllLam  Osgo»xl,  Jr  .  Finger. 
Seymour  M  .  Flnlay  Luke  W  ;  Flnletter. 
Thomas  K  .  Plnney  Paul  B  Fischer,  John; 
Fleck.  G    Peter 

Ford,  Neil.  Porrestal.  MIcliael  V  ;  Fowler, 
Henry  H  .  Fox,  Joseph  C  .  Fox.  William  T  R  . 
Foye.  Arthur  B  .  Frankel,  Charles;  Franklin 
George  S  ,  Jr  ,  Frasche,  Dean  F;  Fredericks, 
J   Wayne 

Freedm.m.  Emanuel  R  ,  Prellnghuysen, 
Peter  H  B  .  French,  John.  Freudenthal, 
David  M  ,  Frlele,  Bereiu  Friendly  Henry  J  , 
Frye.  William  R  .  Fuerbringer.  Otto;  Puller. 
C  Dale,  Puller.  Robert  G,;  Fimkhouser,  E. 
N  .  Jr 

a 

Gage,  Harl.iw  W  ;  Gallatin,  James  P  ; 
Gardner.  Richard  N  .  Garrelson,  Albert  H.. 
Garrison.  Lloyd  K  ;  Gates.  Samuel  E  .  Gates, 
Thomas  S  :  Geneen.  Harold  S  :  Gldeones. 
Hirry  D  ;  Gillespie  S  Hazard:  Gllpatrlc.  Ros- 
well  L..  Goldberg  Arthur  J  :  Golden,  William 
T 

Golden.  Harrison  J  ;  Goldslone.  Harmon  H  . 
Gordon.  Albert  H.  Grace,  J  Peter;  Graft, 
Robert  D  .  Grazier  Joseph  A  ;  Griffith, 
Thomas,  Grimm,  Peter,  Gn»s,  Ernest  A 
drover.  .Mien,  Gruson.  Sydney:  Guggenheim. 
Harry  F;  Gunther.  John.  Gurfem.  Mur- 
ray I 

K 

Hager  Eric  H  Haider  Michael  L  ; 
Halghl,  George  W  Halaby.  Najeeb  E  Hal- 
berstam.  David.  Hamilton  Prowler:  Ham- 
mond. Capt   Paul;  Hance,  William  A.;  Hararl. 
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Maurice;  Harbar,  J  G  ,  Harrlman,  E.  Ro- 
land, Haskell,  Broderlck. 

Hauge.  Gabriel,  Hayes,  Alfred:  Hayes, 
S.imuel  P  ,  Haynes,  Ulric,  Jr  ,  Hazard,  John 
N  .  Heath,  Donald  R  ,  Heckscher,  August, 
Helm,  Harold  H  ,  Henderson,  WlUlanr,  Hen- 
kin.  Louis;  Herod,  W  Rogers,  Herier,  Chris- 
tian A  ,  Jr 

Herzog,  Paul  M  :  Hester.  James  M  ;  Hlckey, 
William  M  .  Hill,  Forrest  F  ,  Hill.  James  T.,  Jr. 
Hllsman.  Roger;  Hoch.schlld,  Harold  K.; 
Hoohschlld,  Walter;  Hoffman,  Paul  Q  ;  Hog- 
lund.  Ells  S 

Hoguet,  Robert  L.;  Hohenberg.  John;  Hol- 
land. Kenneth;  Holmes,  Alan  R.;  Holt.  L. 
Enuneit.  Jr  ,  Homer.  Sidney:  Hoover.  Lyman. 
H.jrn  Garfield  H  ,  Horton.  Philip  C  :  Hottlet. 
Richard  C 

Houghton.  Arthur  A..  Jr.;  Houston,  Frank 
K  .  Hovey.  Allan.  Jr.;  Howard.  John  B,;  How- 
ell, John  I.;  Hughes.  John  Chambers;  Hure- 
wltz,  J.  C;  Hyde,  Henry  B.;  Hyde,  James  N. 

I 
Inglis.  John  B  ;  Irwin,  John  N  ,  2d;   Lselm 
O'Donnell;  Issawl,  Charles. 


Jackstm,  Elmore;  Jackson,  William  E  ; 
James,  George  F  ,  Jamleson,  J.  K.;  Jaretzkl, 
Alfred,  Jr  ,  Jastrow,  Robert;  Javlls.  Jacob  K,; 
Jay,  Nelson  Dean;  Jessup,  Alpheus  W.;  Jee- 
sup,  John  K  ;  Johnson,  Edward  P,;  Johnson, 
Joseph  E.;  Johnson,  Lester  B.;  Jones.  David 
J 

K 

Kahn.  Herman;  Kallnskl,  Pellx  A.;  Kam- 
iner.  Peter  H  .  Kane,  R  Keith;  Katzenbach, 
Nicholas  de  B  ;  Keezer,  Dexter  M.;  KelBer, 
David  M  .  Kempner,  MaxlmlUlan  W.;  Kenen, 
Peter  B  .  Kenney.  P  Donald;  Keppel.  Francis; 
Kern.   Harry   F  ;    Kettaneh,   Francis   A. 

Keyser,  Paul  V  .  Jr.;  King,  Frederic  R,; 
Kirk,  Grayson;  Klelman,  Robert;  Knight, 
Douglas:  Knight.  Robert  Huntington;  Knoke, 
L.  Werner:  Knoppers.  Antonle  T.;  Knowlton, 
Wlnthrop:  Koenlg,  Robert  P  ;  Krledler,  Rob- 
ert N 

L 

Laboulsse,  Henry  R  ;  Lacy,  Dan  B.;  Lamb, 
Horace  R  :  Lamont,  Peter  T.;  Larmon,  Sigurd 
S  ;  LaRoche,  Chester  J.;  Lary,  Hal  B.;  Lauk- 
huff.  Perry:  Laybourne,  Lawrence  E.;  Le- 
Baron.  Eugene;  Lee,  Elliott  H  ;  Lehman,  John 
R  .  Lehman  Orin;  Lehrman.  Hal:  Leonard, 
James  G 

Leroy,  Norbert  G  ;  Leslie,  John  C;  Levy, 
Walter  J  .  Lewis,  Roger:  Lleberman,  Henry  R.; 
Llllenthal,  David  E  ;  LiUey,  A.  N  ;  Llndbeck. 
John  M.  H  :  Llndqulst.  Warren  T.;  Lindsay. 
George  N;  Lindsay.  John  V;  Linen,  James 
A;    Lippmann.    Walter;    Llssltzyn,   Oliver   J  : 

Locke,  Edwin  A..  Jr  ;  Lockwood,  John  E  ; 
Loeb.  John  L  ,  Loft.  George;  Loomls.  Alfred 
L  ;  L<.K»,  Rev  A  William;  Loucks,  Harold  H.: 
Lubar.  Robert  A  :  Lubln.  Isador;  Luckey,  E, 
Hugh:  Ludt,  R  E  ,  Luke.  David  L  .  3rd.  Lunt, 
Samuel  D  ;  Lyford,  Joseph  P. 

M 

McCance.  Thomas;  McCarthy,  John  Q.;  Mc- 
Cloy,  John  J  ;  McCloy,  John  J.,  2nd;  Mc- 
Colough,  C  Peter;  McDermolt,  Walsh;  Mc- 
Oraw.  James  H..  Jr  ;  McKeever,  Porter;  Mc- 
Lean, John  G  :  MacEachron,  David  W  ;  Mac- 
Gregor,  Ian  K.;  Maclntyre,  Malcolm  A.; 
Maffry    August;  Manshel,  Warren  D. 

Mark.  Rev  Julius;  Markel,  Lester;  Marshall. 
Burke;  Marvel.  William  W  ;  Marten,  John  E  ; 
Mathews,  Edward  J  ;  Mattlson,  Graham  D.; 
May.  A.  Wilfred;  Mayer.  Gerald  M..  Jr  ; 
Menke.  John  R  ;  Merz.  Charles:  Metzger, 
Herman  A.;  Mever,  John  M.,  Jr.;  Mlckelson, 
Slg 

Millard.  Mark  J  ;  Miller.  Paul  R.,  Jr  :  Mills, 
Bradfoid:  Model,  Leo;  Moe,  Sherwood  O: 
Moore,  Ben  T  :  Moore,  Edward  F.;  Moore, 
George  S  ,  Moore,  Maurice  T  ;  Moore,  Robert 
A  ;  Moore.  Walden;  Moore.  William  T.:  Mor- 
gan, D   P 

Morgan,  Henry  S  ;  Morley,  James  William; 
Morris.  Onnnell;  Morrlsett.  Lloyd  N.;  Mosely, 
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Philip  E.;  Moyers.  Bill  D.;  Mulr.  Malcolm; 
Munroe.  George  B.;  Munroe.  Vernon,  Jr.; 
Munyan.  Wlnthrop  R.;  Murden,  Forrest  D,, 
Jr.;  Murphy.  Grayson  M,  P,;  Murphy,  J. 
Morden, 


Neal,  Alfred  C  ;  Nelson.  CUfTord  C;  New- 
ton, Quigg,  Jr.;  Nichols,  Thomas  S.;  Nichols, 
William  I.;  Nlckerson,  A.  L.;  Nielsen,  Walde- 
mar  A  ;  NImltz,  Chester  W.,  Jr,:  Nolte.  Rich- 
ard H  ;  Notesteln.  Frank  W.;  Noyes,  Charles 
Phelps. 

o 

Oakes.  John  B.;  Ogden,  Alfred;  Olmstead, 
Cecil  J  ;  ONelll,  Michael  J.;  Osborn,  Earl  D,; 
Osborn,  Frederick  H.;  Osborn,  William  H,; 
Osborne,  Stanley  de  J.;  Ostrander,  P.  Taylor, 
Jr  ;  Overby,  Andrew  N.;  Overton,  Douglas  W. 
p 

Pace.  FYank.  Jr.;  Page,  Howard  W.;  Page, 
John  H.;  Page,  Robert  G.;  Page,  Walter  H,; 
Paley,  William  S,;  Palfrey,  John  G,;  Parker, 
Phllo  W  ;  Passln,  Herbert;  Patterson,  EUmore 
C  ;  Patterson,  Frederick  D. 

Patterson,  Herbert  P.;  Payne.  Frederick  B,; 
Payne.  Samuel  B.;  Payson,  Charles  Sblpman; 
Peardon.  Thomas  P.;  Pearson,  John  E.;  Pen- 
noyer.  Paul  G.;  Pennoyer,  Robert  M.;  Perkins, 
James   A.;    Perkins,   Roswell  B.;    Perry,  Hart. 

Petersen.  Gustav  H.;  Petschek.  Stephen  R.; 
Phillips,  Christopher  H.;  Picker,  Harvey; 
Pickering.  James  V.;  Plel,  Gerard;  Pierce,  Wil- 
liam C  ;  Plercy,  George  T,;  Plerson,  Warren 
Lee:    Pifer,  Alan;    Pike,  H.  Harvey. 

Place.  John  B.  M.;  Flatten,  Donald  C; 
Plimpton.  Francis  T.  P.;  Polk.  Judd;  Poor,  J. 
Sheppard;  Potter.  Robert  S.;  Power,  Thomas 
P  ,  Jr.;  Powers,  Joshua  B.;  Pratt.  H.  Irving; 
Probst.  George  E.;  Pulling,  Edward. 

a 
QuIgg,  Philip  W. 

R 

Rabl.  Isidor  I.;  Rambln,  J.  Howard,  Jr,; 
Reber,  Samuel:  Reed.  Philip  D.;  Reld.  Ogden 
R  :  Reld.  Whltelaw;  Reston,  James  B.;  Rheln- 
steln.  Alfred:  Richardson.  Arthur  Berry. 

Rlegelman.  Harold;  Robblns,  Etonald  G,. 
Jr.:  Robertson,  Charles  S.:  Robinson.  Ceroid 
T.;  Roche,  James  M.;  Rockefeller.  David: 
Rockefeller,  John  D  ,  3d:  Rockefeller.  Nelson 
A.;  Rockefeler,  Rodman  C;  Rockhlll,  Victor 
E  ;  Rodriguez.  Vincent  A. 

Rogers,  Lindsay;  Roosa,  Robert  V,;  Root, 
Oren;  Rosenman,  Samuel  I.;  Rosenstlel, 
Lewis;  Rosenthal,  A  M.;  Rosenwald.  William: 
Rosin.  Axel  G.;  Ross,  T.  J.;  Ruebhausen, 
Oscar  M.;  Russell,  T.  W.,  Jr.;  Rustow, 
Dankwart  A. 

s 

Sachs,  Alexander:  Sachs,  Howard  J.;  Salis- 
bury, Harrison  E..  Saltzman.  Charles  E.;  Sar- 
geant.  Howland  H.:  Sargent.  Noel;  Sarnoff, 
Brig.  Gen.  David;  Schachter,'  Oscar,  SchafT- 
ner,  Joseph  Halle;  Schaplro.  J.  Salwyn; 
Scherman.  Harry;  SchifT,  John  M. 

Schiller,  A.  Arthur:  Shilling,  Warner  R.; 
Schllthuls,  Wlllem  C  ;  Schleslnger.  Arthur, 
Jr.:  Schmidt.  Herman  J.;  Schmoker.  J.  Ben- 
jamin: Schwartz.  Harry:  Schwarz.  Frederick 
A.  O.;  Scott.  John:  Scott.  Stuart  N.;  Sea- 
grave.  Norman  P  ;  Seligman.  Eustace. 

Seymour,  Whitney  North;  Shapiro,  Isaac: 
Sharp,  George  C;  Sharp,  James  H.;  Shea. 
.■\ndrew  B.;  Sheean.  Vincent:  Sheellne,  Paul 
C  :  Sheffield.  Frederick;  Shepard.  David  A.; 
Shepard,  Prank  P.;  Shulman,  Marshall  D.; 
Shute.  Benjamin  R. 

Sliver.  K.  H  ;  Simons,  Hans:  Sims.  Albert 
G  ;  Slater.  Joseph  E.;  Slawson,  John;  Smith. 
Carleton  Sprague:  Smith.  Datus  C.  Jr.; 
Smith,  David  S  ;  Smith,  Hayden  N.;  Smith, 
W.  Mason;  Sommers.  Davidson:  Sonne, 
Christian  R. 

Sonne,  H.  Christian;  Sorensen,  Theodore 
C  :  Soubry,  E.  E.;  Spang.  Kenneth  M.; 
Spencer,  Percy  C:  SpofTord,  Charles  M.: 
Stackpole.  Stephen  H.;  Stamas.  Stephen; 
Stanton,  Prank;  Stebblns,  Jamee  H.;  Steb- 
blns,  Richard  P.:  Stelnlger.  Edward  L,; 
Stern,  Prltz;  Stern,  H,  Peter. 
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Stewart,  Robert  McLean;  StlUman,  Chaun- 
cey;  Stlllman,  Ralph  S.;  Stlnebower.  Leroy 
D.;  Stoddard,  George  D.;  Stokes.  Isaac  N,P.; 
Straka,  Jerome  A,;  Stratton,  Julius  A,; 
Straus,  Donald  B.;  Straus,  Jack  I.;  Straus, 
Oscar  S, 

Straus,  Ralph  I,;  Strauss.  Simon  D.;  Strel- 
bert.  Theodore  C;  Strong,  Benjamin;  Sulz- 
berger, Arthur  Ochs;  Sutton,  Francis  X.; 
Swearer,  Howard  R.;  Swing.  John  Temple; 
Swlnton,  Stanley  M.;   Swope,  Gerard,  Jr. 

T 

Taylor.  Arthur  R.;  Thomas.  Evan;  Thomas, 
H.  Gregory;  Thompson,  Earle  S.;  Thompson, 
Kenneth  W,;  Tlbby,  John;  Tomllnson,  Alex- 
ander   C;    Topping,    Seymour. 

Townsend,  Edward:  Townsend,  Oliver; 
Trager,  Frank  N.;  Traphagen,  J.  C;  Travis, 
Martin  B..  Jr.;  Trlppe,  Juan  Terry;  Trow- 
bridge, Alexander  B.;   Tweedy,  Gordon  B. 

UzlelU,  Giorgio, 

v 
Vance,    Cyrus    R.;    Vila,    George    R.:    von 
Klemperer,  Alfred  H.;  Voorhees,  Tracy  S. 

w 

Wagley,  Charles  W.;  Walker,  A.  Llghtfoot; 
Walker,  George  G,:  Walker,  Joseph,  Jr.;  Wal- 
kowlcz,  T.  P.;  Warburg,  Eric  M.;  Warburg, 
Frederick  M.;  Ward,  P.  Champion;  Warfleld, 
Ethelbert;  Warner,  Rawlelgh,  Jr.;  Wasson, 
Donald, 

Watson,  Arthur  K,;  Watson,  Thomas  J.,  Jr,; 
Wauchope,  Vice  Adm,  George:  Weaver.  Syl- 
vester L.  Jr.:  Webster,  Bethuel  M.;  Wernl- 
mont,  Kenneth;  Wharton,  Clifton  R.,  Jr.; 
Wheeler,  Walter  H.,  Jr.;  Whldden,  Howard 
P.;  Whipple,  Taggart. 

White,  Prank  X.;  White,  Theorore  H.; 
Whitney,  John  Hay:  Whltrldge,  Arnold;  Wil- 
bur, C,  Martin;  Wllhelm,  Harry;  Wllkey,  Mal- 
colm Richard;  Wilkinson,  Theodore  L.;  Wil- 
liams, Franklin  H.;  Williams.  Langbourne 
M. 

Wilson.  Donald  M.;  Wilson,  John  D.;  Win- 
gate,  Henry  S.;  Winslow,  Richard  S.;  Wofford, 
Harris  L.;  Jr.:  Wood,  Bryce;  Woodman,  Her- 
bert, B.;  Woodward  Donald  B.;  Wooliey, 
Knight;  Wrlston,  Henry  M,;  Wrlston,  Walter 
B,; 

T 

Yost,  Charles  W.;  Young,  Edgar  B.;  Young, 
John  M.;  Young,  Kenneth  T,,  Jr. 

z 

Zagorla,  Donald  S.;   Zurcher,  Arnold  J. 

NONRESTOENT    MEMBERS    AS    OF  SEPTEMBER    8, 
1989 


Abegglen,  James  C;  Abelson,  Philip  H.; 
Abram.  Morris  B.;  Acheson,  Dean  G,:  Achil- 
les, Theodore  C:  Agar,  Herbert;  Allen,  Ray- 
mond B.;  Amory,  Robert,  Jr.;  Anderson,  Dil- 
lon; Anderson,  Adm.  George  W.,  Jr.;  Ander- 
son, Roger  E.:  Angell,  James  W.;  Armstrong, 
Brig.  Gen.  DeWitt  C,  3rd;  Armstrong,  John 
A.;   Austin.  Vice  Adm.  B.  L. 


Babcock.  MaJ.  Gen.  C.  Stanton;  Baker, 
George  P.;  Baldwin,  Hanson  W.:  Ballou, 
George  T.;  Barco,  James  W.;  Barger,  Thomas 
C;  Bsirghoorn,  Frederick  C;  Barker,  James 
M,:  Barkln.  Solomon;  Barnett.  Richard  J.; 
Barnett.  A.  Doak; 

Barnett,  Robert  W.:  Barnett,  Vincent  M.. 
Jr.;  Barrows,  Leland;  Bartholomew,  Dana  T.; 
Bass,  Robert  P.,  Jr.;  Bates,  Marston;  Bator, 
Francis  M.;  Baumer,  William  H.;  Baxter. 
James  P.,  3rd:  Bayne,  Eklward  Ashley:  Beam, 
Jacob  D.;  Bechtel,  S.  D.;  Beckhart,  Benja- 
min H: 

Beckler.  David  Z.;  Beer,  Samuel  H.:  Behr- 
man.  Jack  N.;  Bell,  Holley  Mack;  Benda, 
Harry  J,:  Bennett,  Lt.  Gen.  Eksnald  V.;  Ben- 
nett, Martin  Toscan;  Bergson,  Abram;  Berg- 
sten,  C.  Fred;  Bernstein,  Edward  M.;  Betts. 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  J.; 

BllUngton.  James  H.;   Blssell,  Richard  M.. 
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Jr  ;  Black.  Cyril  E.;  Black,  Brig.  Gen.  Ed- 
win P.;  Blackle,  William;  Blake.  Robert  O.; 
Bliss,  C.  I.;  Bloomfleld,  Lincoln  P.;  Board- 
man,  Harry;  Boeschensteln,  Harold;  Bohlen, 
Charles  E.; 

Bonesteel,  Gen.  C.  H.,  3rd;  Bonsai,  Philip 
W.;  Boorman,  Howard  L,;  Boothby,  Albert 
C;  Bowie,  Robert  R.;  Bowles,  Chester; 
Bowles,  Frank;  Braden.  Thomas  W;  Brad- 
fleld.  Richard;  Bradford,  Amory  H.;  Bralsted, 
Paul  J. 

Bramstedt,  W.  P.;  Brewster,  Klng;man,  Jr,; 
Brlggs,  Ellis  O.;  Brimmer,  Andrew  P.;  Bristol, 
William  M.;  Bronwell.  Arthur;  Brooks,  Har- 
vey; Brorby,  Melvln;  Bross.  John  A.;  Brown. 
Harold;  Brown.  Lester  R.;  Brown,  William  O.; 
Brownell.  Lincoln  C. 

Bruce,  David  K.  E.;  Brundage,  Percival  P,; 
Bundy,  William  P.;  Bunker,  Ellsworth;  Bun- 
nell, C.  Sterling:  Burchlnal,  Gen.  David  A.; 
Burgess,  Carter  L.;  Burgess,  W.  Randolph; 
Burns,  Arthur  F.;  Bussey.  Col.  Donald  S.; 
BvTiie,  James  MacGregor;  BjTnes,  Robert  P.; 
Byroade,  Henry  A. 

c 

Cabot,  John  M.;  Cabot,  Louis  W.;  Cabot, 
Thomas  D.;  Caldwell.  Robert  G.;  Calkins, 
Hugh;  Caraway,  Lt.  Gen.  Paul  W.;  Carpenter, 
W.  Samuel.  3rd;  Cary,  Maj,  Gen.  John  B.; 
Case,  Clifford  P  ;  Case,  Everett  N. 

Cater,  Douglass;  Chapman,  John  P.;  Char- 
pie.  Robert  A.;  Chartener.  William  H.; 
Chayes,  Abram  J.;  Cheever,  Daniel  S.;  Chen- 
ery,  Hollis  B.;  Cherrlngton,  Ben  M.;  Chllds, 
Marquis;  Church,  Prank:  Clsler,  Walker  L.; 
Clark,  Ralph  L.;   Cleveland.  Harlan. 

Clough,  Ernest  T.;  Coffey,  Joseph  Irving; 
Cohen,  Benjamin  V.;  Cole,  Charles  W.;  Col- 
llngs,  L.  v.;  Colllngwood.  Charles  C;  Conlon, 
Richard  P.;  Conrad,  Gen.  Bryan;  Coombs. 
Philip  H.;  Cooper.  Chester  L.;  Cooper.  John 
Sherman;  Cooper.  Richard  N. 

Copeland,  Lammot  du  Pont;  Corson.  Dale 
R.;  Cottlng.  Charles  E.;  Cowles,  John;  Cowles, 
John;  Cowles,  John  Jr.;  Crane.  Wlnthrop 
Murray.  3rd:  Cross.  James  E.;  Crotty.  Homer 
D.;  Crowe.  Philip  K.;  Curran.  Jean  A..  Jr.; 
Curtis.  Edward  P. 

D 

Dale.  William  B.;  Dallln.  Alexander:  Dan- 
gerfield,  Royden;  David.  Donald  K.;  David- 
son. Alfred  A.;  Davles,  Fred  A,;  Davles,  Rod- 
ger P.;  Davis,  John  A.;  Davis,  Nathanael  V.; 
Davis,  Nathaniel;  Davison.  Daniel  P.;  Dean, 
Edgar  P.;   Deaver,  John  V. 

Decker,  William  C;  De  Gulgne;  Christian, 
3rd;  De  Kiewlet,  C.  W.;  DePalma,  Samuel; 
Despres,  Emlle;  Deuel,  Wallace  R.;  Deutch. 
Michael  J.;  Dickey,  John  S.:  Doherty,  Wil- 
liam C,  Jr.;  Dollard,  Charles;  Donham,  Paul. 

Doruiell,  James  C,  2nd:  Donnelley,  Lt.  Gen. 
Harold  C;  Dorr.  Russell  H  ;  Doty,  Paul  M  . 
Jr.;  Douglas,  Donald  W.,  Jr  :  E>owIing,  Wal- 
ter; Draper,  William  H  ,  Jr.:  Dreler.  John  C  ; 
Drummond.  Roscoe:  Ducas,  Robert:  Duke, 
Angler  Biddle;  Dungan,  Ralph  A  ;  Durdln,  P. 
Tillman. 

E 

Eckstein,  Alexander:  Edwards,  A.  R.;  Ed- 
wards. William  H.;  EInaudl.  Mario;  Elliott. 
Byron  K.;  Elliott.  Handle;  Elliott,  William 
Y.;    Ellsberg.   Daniel:    Emeny.    Brooks. 

Emerson.  Rupert;  Enthoven.  Alain  C:  Ep- 
pert.  Ray  R.;  Ernst.  Albert  E.;  Evans,  John 
K.;   Evans.  Roger  P.;   Everton,  John  Scott. 

r 

Fahs,  Charles  B.;  Falnsod.  Merle;  Falrbank, 
John  King;  Fairbanks.  Etouglas;  F^lk.  Rlch- 
.TJd  A  ;  Farmer,  Garland  R.:  Parmer.  Thomas 
L.;  Peis.  Herbert:  Ferguson.  John  H.;  Plfield, 
Russel  H. 

Flnkelsteln,  Lawrence  S.;  Firestone.  Har- 
vey S.,  Jr.;  Pishel.  Wesley  R  :  Fisher,  Adrian 
S.:  Fisher.  Roger;  Flanigan,  Peter  M  :  Florin- 
sky,  Michael  T.:  Polsom.  Victor  C:  Ford, 
Thomas  K 

Porkner.  Claude  E.;  Posdick.  Ravmond  B  : 
Poster,  William  C:  Prank.  Isaiah;  FHnkel, 
Max:  Free,  Lloyu  A  :  FYeeman.  Fulton: 
Preund,  Gerald:  Puller.  Carlton  P:  Furber, 
Holden. 
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CMbralth,  J  Kenneth.  Oallagher  Char'.ea 
F ;  Oailagher,  John  P  ;  Crant,  Oeorge  ?  . 
Gardiner,  Arthur  Z  .  Gardner.  John  W  . 
O»rthoflr.  Raymond  I.  ,  Oaud  William  S 
Oaylord.  Bradley  Oeter  Paul  E  Oerhart. 
MaJ    Oen    John  K  .   Orev^rs    Mhx  E 

Olbney.  FranK  B  :  Olffln.  Brig  Oen  Sid- 
ney P  ,  Oil,  Peter  P  Oilbert,  Carl  J  Gil- 
bert H  N  .  Ollchrlst  Huntington  Gllpatrlc. 
Chadbourne:  Olnsburgh,  Brig  Cren  Robert 
N  .  Olea^on.  S  Everett.  Olennan.  T  Keith; 
Coheen,  Robert  F 

Oixjdhart.  Arthur  L  ,  Oixxlpas'er  Oen  An- 
drew J  Goodrich.  Carter.  Orxxirlch.  Iceland 
M  Oordon.  Kermlt.  Gordon.  Lincoln  Gor- 
nlck.  ALin  L  ;  Gorter  Wytze  Orant  J.unes 
P  .    Graubard    Stephen   R      Or  ly    Oordon 

Gray.  William  t.atimer,  ftr^en  Joeeph  C  . 
Greene.  James  C  .  Greene  Brig  Gen  Mi- 
chael J  L  .  Oreenwald.  Jo«eph  A;  OrlfBth. 
Brig  Oen  -lamuel  B.  2nd.  Orlfflth 
WUUam  E:  Grf>ndahl.  Teg  C  .  Gruenther. 
Gen   Alfred  M  .  GuUlon.  Edmund  A 

H 

Hall.  John  W  ;  Halle.  Louis  J  .  Jr  :  Hal- 
perln.  Morton  H  .  Hamilton.  Edward  K  . 
Hamilton.  Thomajs  J  .  Hammonds.  Oliver  W  ; 
Hanes.  .John  W  .  Jr  ;  Hansen.  MaJ  Gen. 
H4i'Woo<l_S  .  Jr  .  Harbison  Prederlctc.  Hare. 
Ravmond  A 

Harrlman,    W     .Averell.    Harris     Irving    B  , 
Harris.  James  T   Jr     Harsch    Jixseph  C  ,   Har" 
A'J4{ustln  S      Har'ley    Fred  L  ,    Hart>y    Rob- 
ert W  .  Hoiiicins.  Caryl  P     H^iclc.  .Ar'hur  A 
HavKand    H    Field    Jr  .   Eavs    Brooks:  Heald. 
Henry  T 

Heffellnger  Tottcin  P  .  Hellperin.  Michael 
A;  Helntzen.  Harry  L:  Heinz.  H  J.  2nd; 
Henderson.  L  J  ,  jr  .  Henderson,  Loy  W  ; 
Hesburgh  Rev  Theodore  M.  CSC;  HUl. 
George  Watrs  Hill.  Robert  C  ,  Hlnah.iw 
Randall    Hlrsch.im.  Albert  O 

Hitch.  Charles  J  .  Hofer.  Philip;  Hoffman. 
Michael  L..  Hoffm.inn  Stanley;  Holland. 
William  L:  Hoist  WlUem  Holt.  Pat  M. 
Hixipes.  Town^end  W  ,  Hcxiver.  Herbert  W  . 
Jr  .  Hopkins  D  Luke,  Hopper.  Bruce  C  . 
Horton.  Alan  W 

H'lskm-?.  Harold  B  Houghton.  Amory; 
Hovde  Frederick  L..  Hoyt.  Edwin  C  Jr  ; 
H>yt  Palmer  Hughes  Thomas  L,  Huglln. 
Br:g  Gen  H  C,  Humphrey.  Hubert  H; 
Hvin--.beri<er.  W.irren  S  Hunt.  James  Ram- 
>av  Hunter  Clarence  E.  Huntington.  Sa- 
muel P 

t 

Isaacs.    Norman    E  ;    Iverson,    Kenneth    R. 
J 

Jacobson.  Harold  K  .  Jaffe,  Sam  A  Jan- 
sen.  Marlus  B  ;  Jenney.  John  K  ;  Jeasup. 
Philip  C  Jessup.  Philip  C  ,  Jr  :  Johnson. 
Oen  Harold  K  :  Johnson.  Howard  C  .  John- 
son. Howard  W,  Johnston,  Henry  R:  Jnhn- 
stone  W  H  Jones  Peter  T  Jone.s.  Thomas 
V  ;  Jordan,  Col  Amos  A  .  Jr  :  Jorden.  Wil- 
liam J 

K 

Kahin,  aeort;e  McT  .  Kaiser.  Philip  M  : 
Kamarck,  Andrew  M  .  Katz.  Milton;  Katzen- 
bacn.  Edward  L  Jr  KauI'mann.  William 
W  Kay-^en.  Car!  Keiiipner  Frederick  C 
Keniian.  George  F  :  Kerr  Clark:  Killum. 
Jamej   R  .   Jr  ;    Kimberly    Jo.th    R 

King.  James  E  ,  Jr  .  King.  John  A  Jr  ; 
Kintner.  Col.  WUli.im  R  :  Kissinger.  Henry 
A  Klstlakowsky  George  B  :  Kl'chen  .JetT- 
rey  C  :  Knorr.  Klaus.  Kohler.  Foy  D  Kohler. 
Walter  J  ;  Korbel.  Josef:  Korry.  Edward  M.; 
Kotsclmig.  Walter  M..   Kraft.  Joseph. 

L 

Ladejinsky.  Wolf:  La  Fari<e  Francis  W 
Laing.  R  Stanley:  Lampert.  Lt  Gen  James 
B,  Lamson.  Roy  Jr  :  Lang.  Roberr  E. 
Langer.  Paul  P:  Langer.  William  L..  Lang- 
sam.  Walter  Constielo;  Lanham.  MaJ  Oen. 
Charles  T 

Lansdale.   MaJ    Gen    Edward  O :    Lasswell. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Harold  D  .  Lawrence,  David  lj»wrence.  Wil- 
liam H  I-aylln.  John  O.  I  eddy  John  M. 
I>e«.  Charlen  Henry  leghorn  Richard  S  . 
I>elch  Jiihn  P.  I.emnltzer  G»n  Lyman  L. 
Leslie    Donald  S.    I«  Sueur    iJirry 

Levtne.  lining  R  .  Levy.  Marlon  J  ,  Jr  . 
Lincoln  Gen  G  A  Llndblom.  Charles  E  : 
Llnder  Harold  P  LIndley,  Ernest  K  ;  Lind- 
say Franklin  A  .  Llngle  Walrer  I.  Jr  :  Lino- 
wttz.  Sol  M  .  Llpsiin  l,eon  Little,  Herbert 
3  ,  Little.  L  K 

Uiokard  Derwood  W^  Lockwood.  Manlce 
de  P  Jnl.  Lockwo.Kl,  William  W  ,  Lodge. 
0«orge  Cabot.  Ixjdge.  Henry  Cabot:  Long, 
Fruiikl'.n  h  .  lAingstreet,  Victor  M  Ummis. 
Heiirv  Lovestone.  Jay.  Loy.  Prank  B.. 
Lynch.   Edward   9.    Lyon.    E    Wilson 

M 

McCabe  Thomas  B  McCllntock,  Robert 
M  ,  McCone,  John  Ale,x  ,  McCormock  MaJ 
Gen  James,  McCracken,  Paul  W  .\lcCut- 
L-heon,  John  D  .McDanl«l  Joseph  M  ,  Jr  :  Mc- 
Dougal,  Myres  S  .  McFiirianil  Ross  A  .  Mc- 
Gee.  Gale  W  .  .McOhe.  Ge.irge  C 

.\l<K.iy,  Vernon,  McKlnneV.  Robert  M  ;  Mc- 
Laughlin. Donald  H  McLean  JJoniUd  H  ,  Jr  . 
McNamara.  R.>bert  S  Mc<Ju»ile  Lawrence 
C  .  .\Iic .Arthur  Dougla-s  2iul;  MiicChe.snev  A 
Bri.ini(jn.  :}rd:  MacDonald.  Gordon  J  P;  Mac- 
Dona  1:1   J  Carlisle 

Maclver,  Murdoch.  MacLaury.  Bruce  K  ; 
MacVeagh.  Lincoln.  Machold.  William  P; 
Madd(jx.  William  P  MalUn.son.  Hurry;  Mal- 
lory  George  W  .  Mallory.  Walter  H  Mann. 
Thomas  C  ,  Manning.  BaylesB:  Manning. 
R'>bert  J  .  Man.sager,  Felix  N 

Ma.cu.s.  Stanley:  Marcv  Carl.  Marshall.  C 
Burton  Martin  Edwin  M  .  Martin.  Wlll!«ii 
McC  ,  Jr  ,  M.vsL.n.  Edwiird  S  :  Matthews.  Wil- 
liam R  .May  Krne?.t  R  .  May.  Oliver;  .May, 
S'-acv    Mayer.  Ferdinand  L 

Mayer  Gerald  M  Meagher.  Robert  F  . 
Meek  Jihn  P.  Merchant.  Livingston  T. 
Merlllat.  H  C  L  ;  Merrlwelher.  Duncan;  Met- 
calf,  George  R.:  Meyer.  .Albert  J  .  Mej-er. 
Charles  A  .  Meyer,  Cord.  Jr  :  Mllbank.  Rob- 
bins.  Miller,  Col   Francis  P 

Miller,  J  Irwin.  Miller.  William  J  .  Mllll- 
kan.  Max  P.  Minor.  Harold  B;  Mladek  Jan 
V  .  Molina,  Edgar  R  ;  Montias.  J  Michael; 
Moore,  Hugh.  Mor  in,  William  E  ,  Jr  ,  Morgan. 
Cecil.  Morgan.  Gefjrge  A  .  Morgerustern. 
Oskar 

Mnrgenthau.  Hans  J  .  Mtrse.  David  A.; 
Morton.  Louis,  Mudd.  Henrv  T;  Muller. 
Steven.  Munger  Edwin  S  .  Muno/  Marvin, 
Luis.  Munro,  Dana  G  .  .Murphy.  Franklin  D  : 
Murph;, .  Robert  D  .  .Myers.  Denys  P 

N 

Na.s  >ii.  John  W  .  Nathan  Ruben  R  ;  Nelson. 
Fred  M  Nels.  u.  .Merlin  E  .  Neustadt.  Rich- 
ard E  ,  Newman.  Richard  T  ,  Nichols.  Calvin 
J  ;  Nltze.  Paul  H  .  Noltlng.  Predenck  E  Jr  ; 
Norstad.  Gen  Laurls,  Never.  Burnett;  Noyes 
W  Albert.  Jr 

o 

O'Connor.     Roderlc     L;     Oelman,    R.     S.; 
Oliver.  Covey  T..   Osborne.  Lithgow;   Osgood. 
Robert    E.;    Owen.    Oarry;    Owen.    Henry 
p 

PaHrath.  Leslie,  Palmer,  Norman  D  ;  Pant- 
zer.  Kurt  F  .  Park.  Richard  L  ;  Parker,  Bar- 
rett. Parkhurst,  George  I,  .  Parsons.  John  C; 
Patterson.  Gardner;  Paul.  Norman  3  :  Paul. 
Roland  A  ;  Pedersen.  Richard  F  .  Pell.  Clai- 
borne. 

Pelzer,  Karl  J  .  Penfield.  James  K.;  Perera, 
Ouldo  R  .  Peretz.  Di.n.  Perkins.  Courtland 
D.;  Petersen.  Howard  C  ;  Petty,  John  R.; 
Phleger.  Herman.  Plerottl.  Roland;  Piquet. 
Howard  S,  Plank,  John  N;  Platlg,  E  Ray- 
mond. 

Plimpton.  Calvm  H  .  Pogue.  L.  Welch; 
Polettl.  Charles;  Polk,  William  R;  Pool, 
Ithiel  DeSola.  F'osvar  Wesley  W  ;  Prauger. 
Frederlik  .\  Prance,  F'  P  .A  ;  Price,  Don  K.; 
Prlzer.  .John  B  ;  Pusey.  Nathan  M.;  Putzell, 
Edwin  J    Jr  ,  Pye.  Luclan  W. 
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RAdway.  Laurence  I.;  Rathjens,  0«orge  W  ; 
Ravenholt,  Alb«rt;  Ray.  Oeorge  W.,  Jr.;  B*d- 
mon.  E.  Hayes;  Reeves.  Jay  B  L  ;  Relnhardt, 
O  Frederick;  Relschauer.  Edwin  O.;  Reltzel. 
WUUam;  Rennle.  Wesley  P.;  Resor.  Stanley 
R  ;  Reuas.  Henry  S  ;  Reuther,  Walt«r  P. 

Revelle,  fUiger;  Reynolds.  Lloyd  O  ;  Rich. 
John  H  .  Jr  ,  Richardson.  David  B  ;  Richard- 
son. Dorsey:  Richardson.  Elliot  L  ;  Richard- 
son. John.  Jr  :  Ridgway,  Oen.  Matthew  B.; 
Rlefler.  Wlnfleld  W;  Hies.  Hans  A;  Ripley. 
S  Dillon.  2nd;  Roberts.  Henry  L.;  Rogers. 
James  Grafton 

Rogers.  WUUam  D  ;  Roosevelt.  Kermlt; 
Ro.sengart«n.  Adolph  O.,  Jr.;  Ross,  Roger; 
Rostow.  Eugene  V  ;  Roatow.  Walt  W.;  Roth. 
WUUam.  M.,  Jr  :  Rouse.  Robert  O.;  Rowen, 
Henry  S  ;  Rubin,  Seymour  J  ;  Rublna,  J.  P  ; 
Rush,  Kenneth;  Rusk.  Dean;  Ryan.  John 
T..   Jr 

■ 

Salomon,  Irving;  Samuels,  Nathaniel:  Sat- 
terthwalte.  Joeeph  C;  Sawln,  Melvln  E.; 
Sawyer.  John  E.;  Scalaplno,  Robert  A  ; 
Schaetzel,  J  Robert;  Schelllng.  Thomas  C  : 
Schlff.  Prank  W  ;  Schmidt.  Adolph  W  ; 
Schorr    Daniel  L. 

Schuyler.  Oen  C.  V  R.;  Schwab,  WUUam 
B;  Schwebel.  Stephen  M.;  Seaborg,  Glenn 
T  ;  Seabury.  Paul;  Sedwttz.  Walter  J.;  Sey- 
mour. Forrest  W.;  Shaplen.  Robert;  Sharp. 
Waller  R.;  Shearer.  Warren  W..  Sherbert. 
Paul  C  .  Shields,  Murray 

Shlrer.  WUUam  L  ;  Shlshkln.  Boris;  Shus- 
ter,  Oeorge  N.;  Simons,  Howard;  Simpson, 
John  L  ,  SLsco.  Joseph  L  .  Skolnlkoff.  Eugene 
B.;  Slocum.  John  J.;  Smith.  Gerard  C: 
Smith.  Horace  H  ;  Smith.  Robert  W. 

.Smithies.  .\r'hur.  Smyth.  Henrv  DeW  :  .Sol- 
bert.    Peter    i)      .A  .     Solomon.    Anthony    M 
Sonnenfeldt.      Helmut;      Sontag.      Raymond 
James:    Soth.    I^uren    K  :    Southard,    Frank 
A  .  Jr  .  Spaatz.  Gen    Carl  A  .  Si>aeth.  Carl  B 

Spain.  James  W  ;  Spencer.  John  H  .Spen- 
cer. William  C  .  Spiegel.  Harold  R  :  Sprngue 
Man.sfleld  D,  Spnigue.  Robert  C,  S[)rou*. 
Harold:  Staley,  Eugene:  Stanley.  Timothy 
W     Stason.  E    Blythe;   Stassen.  Harold  E. 

Sreln.  Eric.  Stephens.  Claude  O  .  Sterllnc, 
J  E  Wallace;  Stevenson,  John  R  ;  Steven- 
son. WUUam  E  ;  Stewart.  Roben  Burges.s. 
StUwell.  Lt  Oen  Richard  O  ;  Stone,  Donald 
C:  Stone.  Shepard.   Straus.  Robert  Kenneth 

.Straus.  R  Peter;  Strau.ss  Lewis  L  ;  Strau.'Z- 
Hupe  Robert.  Strayer.  Joseph  R  :  Struble. 
.Adm,  A  D  :  SulUvan.  William  H  :  Sulzberger. 
C.  L  :  Sunderland.  Thomas  E  :  Surrey.  Walter 
Sterling;  Swihart.  Jr.mes  W  ;  Symington.  \V. 
Stuart 

T 

Talbot.  Phillips:  Tanham,  George  K; 
Tannenwald,  Theodore,  Jr ;  Taylor.  George 
E.;  Taylor.  Gen  Maxwell  D,;  Teller.  Edward: 
Templeton.  Richard  H  ;  Tennyson.  Leonard 
B  ;   Thayer.  Robert  H 

Thompson  Llewellyn  E  :  Thomson.  James 
C  .  Jr  ;  Thorp.  WlUard  L  ;  Tlmberlake.  Clare 
H  :  TrezliC.  Philip  H  :  Triffln.  Robert;  Tru- 
man. David  B  ;  Turkevlch.  John:  TuthlU. 
John  W  Tyler.  WUUam  R. 
t: 

UUman,  Richard  H.;  Ulmer.  Alfred  C,  Jr.: 
Upgren.  .Arthur  R. 

v 

Valentine.  Alan;  Van  Dusen.  Rev.  Henry 
P  .  Van  .Slyck.  DePorest;  Van  Stlrum.  John; 
Vernon.  Raymond;    Von  Mehren.  Robert  B. 

w 

Wai'.  Richard,  Walker.  George  R;  Wal- 
llch,  Henry  C  ,  Walm.-ley,  Walter  N.;  Ward, 
Rear  .-^dm  Chester;  Warren,  John  Edwin; 
Washburn.  .Abbott  M;  Watson.  R.  Oordon; 
Watkins.  Ralph  J.;  Weaver.  Oeorge  L.  P  : 
Werner.   Myron.    Welsskopf.  Victor  P. 

Welch.  Leo  D  ;  Wellborn.  Vice  Adm 
Charles.  Jr  :  Wells.  Herman  B  ;  West.  Robert 
LeRoy;  Westmoreland.  Gen  W.  C;  Westphal. 
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Albert   C    P.;    Wheeler,   Oliver  P.;    Whipple. 

Brig.  Oen  William;  Whltaker.  Arthur  P.; 
While.  Gilbert  P  ;   Whiting.  Allen  S. 

Wlesner.  Jerome  B.;  Wight,  Charles  A.; 
Wilcox.  Francis  O.;  WUcoi,  Robert  B.;  WUd. 
Payson  S.;  WUde.  Prazar  B.;  WUds,  Walter 
W  ;  WlUlams,  Haydn;  Williams,  John  H.; 
WUllts.    Joeeph    H  ;    WUmerdlng,    Lucas,   Jr. 

Wilson.  Carroll  L  :  Wlmpfhelmer,  Jacques; 
Winton.  David  J.:  Wohl.  Elmer  P.;  Wohl- 
sietier.  Albert;  Wolf.  Charles,  Jr.;  Wood, 
Harleston  R  ;  Woodbrldge.  Henry  S.;  Wrlg- 
glns.  W.  Howard:  Wright,  Adm.  Jerauld; 
Wright.  Qulncy:  Wright,  Theodore  P.;  Wy- 
eanskl,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 


YarmoUnsky,  Adam;  Yntema,  Theodore 
O;  Young.  T.  Cuyler;  Youngman,  WUUam 
S  ;  Yudkln.  MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  A. 

z 

Zimmerman,  Bdwln  M. 

FINANCES 

During  the  Council's  fiscal  year  ending  on 
June  30,  1969,  there  were  a  number  of  Im- 
portant Increases  In  Income.  Membership 
dues  were  raised  during  the  year,  resulting  in 
new  Income  cf  $60,900.  Largely  through  a 
drive  undertaken  last  January,  subscriptions 
to  the  Corporation  Service  were  Increased 
by  $46,600.  For  the  first  time  In  many  years, 
the  gross  Income  of  Foreign  Affairs  exceeded 
direct  expenses,  resulting  In  a  net  Income  of 
$7,600.  as  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $12,300 
In  the  preceding  year.  Net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  Council  books,  on  the  other  band,  fell 
slightly  during  the  year,  partly  because  ex- 
tensive revisions  have  delayed  publication  of 
the  Political  Handbook. 

The  Council's  expenses  Increased  substan- 
tially, In  part  because  of  the  pressures  of 
inflation.  In  three  areas,  however,  there  were 
major  Increases  not  attributable  to  Inflation. 
The  largest  of  these,  $91,000,  was  due  to  the 
Council's  reafisumlng  for  the  past  seven 
months  the  major  respxjnslbllity  for  the  For- 
eign Relations  Library,  which  In  each  of  the 
two  previous  years  had  beneflted  from  $100,- 
000  provided  by  a  most  generous  anonymous 
donor.  Second,  the  International  Affairs  Fel- 
lowship Program  Is  now  In  full  swing,  as  the 
increase  In  expenses  of  $54,500  indicates;  this 
entire  program  Is  financed  by  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  FHind.  Third,  with  the  help  of  a  fine 
special  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  work 
has  started  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Fifty-Year 
Bibliography,  which  will  take  three  years  to 
complete. 

The  Council's  financial  statements,  as  au- 
dited by  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  follow.  More 
detailed  Information  Is  available  to  any  mem- 
ber on  request. 

RtJTH   C.   WrrHEHSPOON, 

Comptroller. 

FOREIGN     RELATIONS     LIBRAKT 

Use  of  the  library's  facilities,  including 
reference  services,  books,  and  clipping  flies, 
has  Increased  approximately  10  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  reflecting  greater  use  of 
the  Library  by  ^rmanent  staff  and  visiting 
fellows.  The  pattern  of  reference  requests 
continues  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  past 
few  years  In  that  the  Library  staff  works 
more  closely  with  the  research  staff,  partic- 
ularly  in    the    bibliographical   fleld. 

The  collection  now  contains  50,600  acces- 
sioned volumes,  an  Increase  of  only  1,000 
over  last  year's  total.  This  is  a  pleasing  sta- 
tistic because  It  reflects  progress  in  the  pro- 
gram of  weeding  out  obsolete  and  redun- 
dant material.  Eren  with  a  large  inflow  of 
new  volumes  each  year,  it  is  possible  through 
Judicious  discarding  to  maintain  the  collec- 
tion within  bounds.  Discarded  books  are 
given  to  selected  local  and  foreign  libraries 
with  Interests  similar  to  the  Council's. 

Some  53.000  United  Nations  documents 
were  added,  bringing  the  total  to  almost 
126,000,  which  require  considerable  effort  to 
house  and  catalog.  The  Library's  collection 
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of  United  Nations  material  is  frequently 
consulted  by  others  associated  with  similar 
depository  organizations,  a  fact  which  Is  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  staff.  Documents  of 
other  international-lntergovenmental  orga- 
nizations continue  to  flow  in,  and,  as  noted 
In  an  earlier  report,  our  collection  Is  among 
the  finest  In  this  fleld. 

The  clipping  files  continued  to  be  used 
extensively.  Almost  the  same  number, 
29,000,  of  clippings  were  added  as  last  year, 
but  there  was  a  decided  increase  In  the  total 
number  of  complete  folders  circulated.  It 
appears  that  with  a  change  of  administra- 
tion in  Washington,  with  many  new  envoys 
and  special  representatives  seeking  back- 
ground information  for  new  assignments, 
this  phenomenon  may  be  expected 
periodically. 

Three  steps  were  taken  to  ease  the  prob- 
lem of  limited  space.  The  weedlng-out  process 
was  continued  as  noted,  a  project  which  Is 
now  approximately  50  percent  completed. 

The  card  catalog  in  which  there  was  no 
further  room  for  expansion  has  been  photo- 
copied and  will  appear  in  book  form  mine 
botind  volumes)  in  November,  1969.  It  will  be 
sold  commercially  to  other  libraries,  so  that 
aside  from  saving  space  and  recouping  per- 
haps a  small  portion  of  cataloging  expenses, 
a  good  bibliographical  tool  will  be  available 
to  other  libraries  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  decision  to  start  replacing  original 
U.N.  documents  with  microprint  copies  has 
been  Implemented.  It  was  first  necessary  to 
approach  the  United  Nations  for  formal  per- 
mission to  do  this.  Permission  has  been 
granted,  much  to  our  satisfaction  and  that  of 
other  libraries  which  will  use  this  decision 
as  a  precedent.  Microprints  of  all  U.N.  docu- 
ments and  Offlcial  Records  from  1946  to  1953 
have  now  been  purchased,  thus  freeing  over 
400  feet  of  shelving. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  Library  It  has 
been  active  in  cooperating  with  other  li- 
braries and  library  associations.  A  large  num- 
ber of  domestic  and  foreign  books,  docu- 
ments, and  pamphlets  were  received  In  ex- 
change for  306  copies  of  Council  books. 
Donald  Wasson. 
Librarian.  Foreign  Relations  Library. 

DIBECTOBS    AND    OITICERS 

Original  board  of  directors 
Isaiah  Bowman.  1921-1950. 
Archibald  Gary  Coolidge,  1921-1928. 
Paul D.  Cravath   1921-1940 
John  W.  Davis,  1921-1955. 
Norman  H.  Davis.  1921-1944. 
Stephen  P.  Duggan,  1921-1950. 
John  H.  Flnley,  1921-1929. 
Edwin  P.  Gay,  1921-1945. 
David  F.  Houston.  1921-1927. 
Otto  H.  Kahn,  1921-1934. 
Prank  L.  Polk,  1921-1943. 
Whitney  H.  Shepardson,  1921-1966. 
William  B.  Shepherd,  1921-1927. 
Paul  M.  Warburg,  1921-1932. 
Oeorge  M.  Wlckersham,  1921-1936. 

Succeeding  directors  according  to  beginning 
of  term  of  office 
Allen  W.  Dulles,  1927-1969. 
B.  C.  Lefflngwell,  1927-1960. 
George  O.  May,  1927-1953. 
•Wesley  C.  MitcheU,  1927-1934. 
Owen  D.  Young,  1927-1940. 
Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  1928. 
Charles  P.  Howland.  1929-1931. 
Walter  Llppmann,  1932-1937. 
Clarence  M.  WooUey.  1932-1935. 
Frank  Altschul,  1934. 
PhlUp  C.  Jessup,  1934-1942. 
Harold  W.  Dodds,  1935-1943. 
Leon  Praser,  1936-1945. 
John  H.  WUllams,*  1937-1964. 
Lewis  W.  Douglas,'  1940-1964. 
Edward  Warner,  1940-1945. 
Clarence  E.  Hunter,  1942-1953. 
Myron  C.  Taylor,  1943-1959. 
Henry  M.Wrlston.*  1943-1967. 
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Thomas  K    Plnletter,*  1944-1967. 

William  A.  M.  Burden,  1945. 

Walter  H.  Mallory,'  1945-1968. 

PhUlp  D.  Reed.*   1945-1969. 

Wlnfleld  W.  Rlefler,  1945-1950. 

David  Rockefeller,  1949. 

W.  Averell  Harrlman,  1950-1955. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson,  1950. 

Grayson  Kirk,  1950. 

Devereux  C.  Josephs,  1961-1958. 

ElUott  V.  Bell.*  1953-1966. 

John  J.  McCloy,  1953. 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  1955. 

Charles  M.  Spofford,  1955. 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  1958-1962. 

WUUam  C.  Poster,  1959. 

Caryl  P.  Hasklns.  1961. 

James  A.  Perkins,  1963. 

WUUam  P.  Bundy.  1964. 

Gabriel  Hauge,  1964. 

Carroll  L.  Wilson,  1964. 

Douglas  Dillon,  1965. 

Henry  R.  Laboulsse,  1965. 

Robert  V.  Roosa,  1966. 

Luclan  W.  Pye,  1966. 

Alfred  C.  Neal,  1967. 

Bill  D.  Moyers,  1967. 

Cyrus  A,  Vance,  1968. 

Hedley  Donovan,  1969. 

'  Directors  Emeriti. 

FROM  FOUNDING  TO  PRESENT 

Honorary  Presidents 
Elihu  Root,  1921-1937. 
Henry  M.  Wrlston,  1964. 

Chairmen  of  the  Board 
B.  C.  Leffingwell,  1946-1953. 
John  O.  McCloy,  1953. 

Presidents 
John  W.  Davis,  1921-1933. 
Oeorge  W.  Wlckersham,  1933-1936. 
Norman  H.  Davis,  1936-194  i. 
R.  C.  LefflngweU,  1944-1946. 
Allen  W.  Dulles,  1946-1950. 
Henry  M.  Wrlston,  1951-1964. 
Grayson  Kirk,  1964. 

Vice  presidents 
Paul D.  Cravath. 1921-1933. 
Norma  H.  Davis.  1933-36. 
Edwin  F.  Gay.  1933-1940. 
Prank  L.  Polk.  1940-1943. 
R.  C.  Leflfingwell,  1943-1944. 
Allen  W.  Dulles,  1944-1946. 
Isaiah  Bowman.  1945-1949. 
Henry  M.  Wriston,  1950-1951. 
David  Rockefeller.  1950. 
Frank  Altschul,  1951. 
Devereux  C.  Josephs.  1951-1952. 

Secretaries 
Edwin  F.  Gay,  1921-1933. 
Allen  W.  Dulles,  1933-1944. 
Prank  Altschul,  1944. 

Treasurers 
Edwin  F.  Gay,  1921-1933. 
Whitney  H.  Shepardson,  1933-1942. 
Clarence  E.  Hunter,  1942-1961. 
Devereux  C.  Josephs,  1951-1952. 
Elliott  V.  BeU,  1952-1964. 
Gabriel  Hauge,  1964. 

Executive  directors 
Hamilton  Pish  Armstrong,  1922-1928. 
Malcolm  W.  Davis,  1925-1927. 
Walter  H.  Mallory,  1927-1959. 
George  S.  Prankhn,  Jr.,  1953. 


WEST    VIRGINIA    INDUSTRIAL    DE- 
VELOPMENT 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WEST   VISGINTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  beautiful  mid-Ohio  Valley, 
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once  surveyed  by  GeorRe  Washington,  is 
now  teeming  with  indu-strial  plants,  in- 
cluding a  major  polyester  manufacturing 
facility  operated  by  the  0<j<Jdyear  Tire  tt 
Rubber  Co  .  at  scenic  Apple  Grove  near 
Point  Pletusant  Thus  is  one  of  the  many 
plants  located  along  West  Virginia's 
Route  2 

Recently.  Mr.  John  Gerstenmaier.  vice 
president  of  domestic  manufacturing  for 
Goodyear  addressed  the  Central  Ohio 
Valley  Indastrial  Council  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant His  speech  gave  an  inside  look  at 
how  Goodyear  happened  to  locate  at  Ap- 
ple Grove  10  years  ago.  p<jinted  up  the 
dramatic  production  increa.se  from  17 
million  pounds  of  polyester  resin  a  year 
to  more  than  150  million  pounds  Hls 
comments  were  supplemented  by  a  state- 
ment from  United  Rubber  Workers 
Union.  Local  644.  m  an  article  printed  in 
the  December  J  edition  of  the  Point 
Pleausant  Register  Mr  Gerstenmaier  s 
speech  and  the  United  Ruober  Workers 
Union  comment.s  follow 

OOODYE.^R      IN      WtST      VlRCINI.\        Wnv' 

i^.Cjdress  hy  John  Gerstenmaier  > 

Thank  *ou    Mr   Lanham    and  gi«  id  evening 
ladies*  and  gentlemen 

Several  weeks  agi<  I  read  with  Interest  two 
articles  ATitten  by  Edward  Peeks  business 
and  labor  editor  ..f  the  Charlestun  Gazette 
The  first  une  appeared  Friday.  October  31  It 
(juiited  WcMt  Virginia  House  Speaker  Ivor 
Bolarsky  as  saving  that  labor  !n  West  Vir- 
ginia projects  an  image  of  violence  and  that 
this  Image  pcses  a  i?reat  deterrent  to  locating 
a  plant  in  the  state 

The  lecond  article — as  one  might  expect- 
f  .IK.Aed  prettv  q'.Uckly  The  next  day.  Mr 
Peeks  told  us  that  someone  dls.igreed  with 
Speaker  Bolarskv's  assessment  Quoting 
Miles  Stanley,  the  state  API^-C'IO  president, 
the  second  article  said  the  charge  was  - 
quote  -  as  phonv  as  a  »3  bill  '  Mr  Stanley 
then  proceeded  to  lay  the  problem  at  the 
state  s  doorstep 

This  evening.  I  should  like  to  offer  the 
voice  of  one  company  Gc>t>dvear  and  describe 
its  experiences  U-s  successes,  its  disappomt- 
ment.s.  and  its  hopes  during  its  association 
with  West  Virginia  and  the  Central  Ohio 
Vallev  In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
some  steps  that  could,  from  our  viewpoint, 
lead  to  long-range  mutual  benefits  for  the 
s'ate.  business,  labor  and  other  citizens  of 
West  Virginia 

Maybe  by  stating  our  viewpoint,  we  can 
help  you  and  COVIC  carry  out  your  <irganlza- 
tlonal  objective  of  promoting  the  economic 
growth  of  this  region  We  share  with  you 
that  desire 

Ooodyears  association  with  West  Virginia 
prf-dates  by  many  years  the  location  of  our 
plant  here  Our  headquarters  city  of  Akron  Is 
thought  of  bv  manv  people  as  the  Ohio  capi- 
tal of  West  Vlrglni.t  A  number  of  years  ago. 
Mountain  Staters  working  and  living  lu  the 
Akron  area  formed  the  Society  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Club  I  am  happv  to  report  too.  that 
there  are  manv  hard-working  West  Virginians 
among  our  employes  in  the  Rubber  Capital 
of  'he  World 

When  asked  to  speak  during  your  annual 
meeting  I  accepted  with  more  than  usual 
en'husiasm  Mike  Buccl.  our  plant  manager 
here  and  Jerrv  Butcher  our  personnel  man- 
ager t'lld  me  that  COVIC  members  represent 
Ohio  and  Kentuckv  as  well  as  West  Virginia 
All  three  states  bear  special  significance  for 
me  Previous  career  asst6;nmentj>  tinik  me  to 
two  towns  In  Ohli>- Uigan.  only  a  short  hop 
from  here  and  St  Marvs  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  Upon  returning  to  Akron  !n  1967 
I  became  involved  m  the  start-up  of  our  first 
plant  In  Kentucky,  at  Madlsonvllle.  and  In 
the  operation  of  our  vitally  Important  plant 
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at  Point  Pleasant,  actu.iUy  located  Just  down 
the  road  a  piece  at  Apple  Cirove 

Having  accepted  the  assignment  for  to- 
night I  began  shaping  some  thoughts  about 
OiM>dyear  in  West  Virginia  A  story  came  to 
mind  "f  the  excited  little  boy  who  ran  all 
the  way  home  from  schc>ol  to  tell  his  father 
Dad,  I  ve  got  mv  first  part  In  a  play  I  m 
going  to  lake  the  part  of  a  man  who  s  been 
married  J5  years   ' 

Cheer  up      his  father  siald 
"One  of  these  days  they'll  a:\ve  you  a  speak- 
ing part 

I  guess  that  day  has  arrived  We  mark  the 
10th  anniversarv  of  our  marriage  with  West 
Virginia  rhls  year  If  you  happened  'o  see  any 
of  the  area  newspapers,  lir.tened  t<j  radio  or 
watched  TV  during  the  past  long,  hot  sum- 
mer vou  might  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  marriage  was  on  the  rocks  (Incidentally. 
Jerry-  was  that  a  two-dav  strike,  or  a  three* 
day  strike '  i 

The  dlfTerences  have  been  patched  up — 
for  a  while,  any  way — so  we  can  move  ahead. 
Id  i;ke  t<)  take  you  with  me  now  on  a  little 
imaginary  tour.  I^et  s  hop  lnt<.i  the  time 
ctpsule  and  go  back  to  1958  I  m  going  to 
break  the  rules  tonight  by  giving  you  some 
money  before  the  directors  approve  the 
budget.  I'm  going  to  set  you  up  with  a  prod- 
uct t,<  sell,  and  then  send  you  on  a  mission 
to  find  s\  plant  location  where  you  can  mass- 
produce  that  product 

While  you're  on  that  mental  journey  tune 
one  ear  into  me  while  I  set  the  stage  and 
trace  the  steps  taken  by  Goodyear,  See  If  your 
choice  for  the  journey's  path  doesn  t  leiid, 
iS  curs  did.  to  .\pple  Grove.  W    Vii 

Its  Ute  in  1957  Intensive  research  since 
the  early  1940'3  and  seven  years  of  commer- 
cial testing  tell  us  that  we  have  an  excit- 
ing new  pnxluct  on  our  hands  It  Is  a  plastic. 
called  Vldene  a  polyester  laminating  film 
that  can  be  adhered  under  heat  and  pres- 
sure to  a  wide  variety  of  things  In  many  In- 
dustries. 

Applications  seem  unlimited  houses. 
furniture,  automobiles  and  appliances  can  be 
protected  and  beautified  with  some  fi^rm  of 
this  new  plastic  It  can  b«  adhered  to  tex- 
tiles, metals,  wixxl.  paper  .md  even  certain 
other  plastics  Testing  already  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  the  alum.inum.  plywo<xl.  chemical, 
graphic  arts,  coated  paper  and  converter  In- 
dustries This  polyester  laminate  can  be  used 
with  glass,  fabric,  cotton,  wood.  Dacron. 
Orion  and  nylon  It  brlnifs  ou»  beautv  In 
colors.  .1  richness  In  wood  grains.  It  can  be 
embobsed  and  printed,  opening  new  vistas  In 
style  .ind  design    There's  no  end  in  sight 

And  all  the  while  you  share  a  secret  this 
polyester  film  Is  produced  by  slmplv  process- 
ing a  little  bit  ftirther  a  resin  called  Vltel. 
developed  by  Goodyear  dtorlng  an  18-year 
search  for  new  and  better  tire  cords  Tou 
know  that  soon,  very  soon.  Croodyear  will 
have  solved  the  problems  of  adhesion  In 
using  pcilyester  for  tire  cord  Tire  sale  ex- 
pectations are  staggering 

This  plastic  thing  is  ,i  new  ball  game.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  your  business  is  tires  But  plas- 
tics are  new  for  everybody.  Polyester  still  Is 
pretty  much  a  novelty  You  want  to  beat 
everyone  to  the  marketplace,  to  start  produc- 
ing !c  .  fast.  Eagerness  leads  vou  to  start 
producing  It  on  a  limited  scale  in  an  Akrrn 
plant,  only  to  increase  your  desire  for  a  new 
plant  and  volume  production 

You  have  SlO-mllllon  to  build  and  equip 
a  plant  to  produce  17-mUllon  pounds  of 
resin  a  year 

The  suige  Is  set.  But  before  you  go  scour- 
ing the  country  for  a  plant  site,  let's  take 
a  look  at  the  chief  requirements  which  the 
plant  location — wherever  it  might  be — must 
meet: 

Enough  available  and  suitable  land  ap- 
proximately 340  acres — to  be  bought  for 
the  construction  of  the  plant  and  possible 
future  plants 

A  location  strategic  to  the  sources  of  raw 
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materials  and  end  products  with  reasonable 
proximity  to  corporate  headquarters  for  the 
technical  support  needed  In  this  new  proc- 
ess 

Adequate  supply  of  good  manpower  In  an 
area  whose  leading  wage  and  salary  levels 
would  induce  the  best  available  people  with- 
out jeopardizing  our  potential  competitive 
position  In  the  marketplace. 

Sufficient  transportiUion  routes  and  modes 
of  transportation  to  meet  shipping  and  re- 
ceiving needs  economUiUly  River  transpor- 
tation rates  high  priority.  Flood  protection 
important  Easy  access  to  raw  material 
st>urces  and  distribution  points  by  way  of 
transportation  arteries  Is  essential 

Suitable  water,  electrical  power  and  nat- 
ural gas  supplies  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
plant  as  projected  In  engineering  studies. 

Zoning  laws  conducive  to  plant  construc- 
tion and  future  expansion. 

Available  housing  for  rentals  and  pur- 
chases 

Adequate  community  service  facilities  at 
all  levels,  health  care  facilities,  and  public 
transportation  for  commercial  and  private 
use 

Reasonable  city,  county  or  state  tax  stnic- 
nire 

Growing,  or  at  least  .'teady,  population 
trend 

An  attitude  climate  for  mutually  benefi- 
cial labor-management  relations,  good  busi- 
ness-government relations  and  good  plant- 
community  relations. 

The  search  Is  on  Your  polyester  project 
committee  lays  the  groundwork  and  begins 
to  sp'?k  out  a  suitable  location,  an  engineer- 
ing consultant.  CaUilytlc  Construction  Com- 
pany of   Philadelphia,  is  enlisted   w  help 

You  inspect  potential  land  sites  Irom  New 
Jersey  to  Illinois;  you  visit  local  employment 
offices,  state  agency  offices.  Industrial  devel- 
opers, and  tax  offices;  you  weigh  the  "pros" 
and  "cons"  In  reams  of  reports;  you  dis- 
qualify many  communities  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

No  less  than  60  potential  sites  are  con- 
sidered— 20  by  your  Goodyear  team  and  40  by 
Catalvtlc  Jollet,  III  ,  looms  as  a  strong  can- 
didate: so  does  Wheeling,  W  "Va  ;  a  Kentucky 
site  Is  very  promising,  and  so  Is  Apple  Grove 
W   Va. 

Correspondence  stacks  up;  personal  in- 
spections intensify  Six  months  pass  by  since 
the  search  began  and  the  list  Is  pared  down 
to  three  potential  sites  The  sixm-to-be- 
elected  company  president.  Ru.ssell  De Young. 
inspects  those  three.  Apple  Grove  included. 
The  Goodyear  polyester  'earn  and  Catalytic 
agree  on  one  site  and  recommend  It  Mr 
DeYoung  agrees.  Apple  Grove.  W  Va  .  is  the 
unanimous  choice 

Arrangements  are  made  through  Jack  Llyod 
of  Appalachl.in  Electric  Power  to  purchase 
340  acres  of  f.irm  land,  a  part  of  1.450  acres 
boutrht  by  the  power  company  for  electric 
power  and  industrial  development  in  the 
Ohio  Valley 

The  ,earch  is  over. 

On  February  13,  1958,  Goodyear  publlclv 
announced  its  decision  to  build  a  ?Ui-nul- 
Uon  plastic  fllm  and  resin  plant  at  Apple 
Grove,  marking  a  double  "first"  for  the  com- 
pany 

It  was  the  first  Goodyear  manufacturing 
unit  to  be  built  on  West  Virginia  sjil  and 
it  was  the  first — and  still  only — company 
plant  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production 
of  polyester  resin  materials. 

Why''  Why  here  in  Mason  County  What 
was  there  about  this  .irea  that  led  Goodyear, 
With  !»jj  hilf-cpntury  experience  In  finding 
and  building  plants  in  ,=S0  US  locations,  to 
call  this  the  best  available  site  between  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa    and  Cairo,  m. 

Remember  'he  earlier  list  of  requirements':' 
The  geographic  l(X-atlon  of  Apple  Grove  en- 
ables us  t^j  reach  70  per  cent  of  our  custom- 
ers in  a  300-mlle  radius.  It  lies  almost  ex- 
actly In  the  center  of  a  large  parameter  that 
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embraces  the  prime  sources  of  raw  materials. 

Enough  land  was  available  to  build  the  first 
plant  and  possible  future  plants. 

Lalxir  supply?  It  was  estimated  2,400  peo- 
ple were  unemployed  lu  the  Point  Pleasant 
area;  10500  m  Charleston,  and  4,100  In  the 
Huntington  area,  producing  a  combined  la- 
bor pool  ol  17,000.  These  figures  did  not  re- 
flect the  nnich  larger  supply  not  on  file  In 
the  \V  Va  Department  of  Employment  Se- 
curity We  were  told  that  an  industry  locat- 
ing m  Apple  Grove  would  receive  response 
from  up  to  20  000  applicants:  that  good  la- 
bor-management relations  existed,  and  that 
labor  rates  were— on  the  average — equiva- 
lent to  tho.se  111  other  areas  investigated  by 
the  company 

Transportation  facilities  for  Incoming  and 
outgoing  materials  were  excellent.  The  Ohio 
River  provides  access  to  barging  along  a  net- 
work of  navigable  rivers,  including  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Kanawha.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  serves  this  site  and  there  were 
16  general  ireighi  carriers  with  terminals  In 
Huntington.  Bus  and  airline  transportation 
were  available 

For  water  supply,  the  Ohio  River  was  the 
major  source;  a  natural  gas  Une  extension 
to  Apple  Grove  from  GalUpolls  Perry  was 
proposed:  abundant  electrical  power  was 
available  from  the  Philip  Sporn  plant  of 
Appalachian  power. 

Taxes  seemed  reasonable  and  community 
services  in  Point  Pleasant.  GalUpolls  and 
nearby  Huntington  appeared  good.  With  all 
the  po.ssibllitles  for  industrial  development 
In  the  area,  indications  pointed  to  an  up- 
ward trend  m  population. 

.Alter  carelul  study  of  all  those  assets,  the 
choice,  a  practical  one.  became  history. 
( Pause  ( 

There's  a  story  about  a  90-year-old  man 
who  loved  to  read  history.  One  day,  while 
sitting  In  the  library,  the  young  and  pretty 
librarian  became  alarmed  when  she  noticed 
the  old  man  was  reading  Peyton  Place. 

"Why.  I  Mioucht  yovi  never  read  anything 
but  history.  "  she  said  to  him. 

The  old  man  snapped  back,  "At  my  age, 
honey,  this  i.s  history." 

Goodyear  in  West  Virginia  is  10  years  of 
history,  containing  many  good  chapters,  and 
some  we  wovild  like  to  re-wrlte. 

That  first  construction  work  began  May 
15.  1958  on  five  buildings,  and  they  were 
completed  on  schedule,  with  limited  pro- 
duction commencing  m  the  first  quarter  of 
1959.  Initial  employment  needs  were  for  200 
people 

Within  'he  next  six  years,  three  major 
expansions  of  that  original  facility  were  an- 
nounced, one  overlapping  another.  The 
third  expansion,  launched  in  1965,  Increased 
plant  capacity  to  fire  times  its  original  size 
to  make  the  Apple  Grove  plant  one  of  the 
largest  polyester  manufacturing  facilities  In 
the  world. 

The  market  dreamed  of  In  1957  and  '58 
was  becoming  a  reality.  United  States'  pro- 
duction o!  polyester  fiber  and  film  Increased 
15  per  cent  in  i965  alone. 

Polyester  cord  for  tires,  a  Goodyear  In- 
novation, was  outpacing  earlier  sales  esti- 
mates. 

Then  m  November.  1966,  we  announced 
plans  to  expand  the  plant  for  the  fourth 
time,  boosting  capacity  to  more  than  150 
million  pounds  a  year — a  far  cry  from  the 
17  million  in  1959.  We  had  to  keep  running 
fast  in  an  industry  whose  domestic  pro- 
duction of  polyester  fiber  and  film  climbed 
nearly  30  per  cent  in  1966  and  was  expected 
to  more  than  double  In  the  following  few 
years. 

The  growth  of  Goodyear  at  Apple  Grove 
has  contributed,  naturally,  to  the  economy 
of  the  area  and  the  state.  In  1968,  the 
Goodyear  payroll  at  Apple  Grove  reached 
nearly  S6-miilion  for  wages  paid  to  our  em- 
ployes   and    to    contractor    employes. 
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Average  employment  in  one  year  rose  20 
per  cent  to  479  in  1968.  as  the  demand  grew 
for  polyester  in  tire  cord,  including  the 
tremendously  popular  new  Goodyear  Polyglas 
tires.  Sales  of  Polyglas  tires,  which  contain 
cord  spun  from  resins  made  at  Apple  Grove, 
are  limited  today  only  by  our  ability  to 
produce  them, 

Goodyear  impact  on  the  area's  economy 
has  intensified  in  other  ways,  too.  More 
tlian  $12.5-milHon  was  si>ent  in  1968  to  pur- 
chase supplies  and  services  from  290  com- 
panies ■within  a  100-mile  r.idius,  and  $379.- 
000  was  paid  in  loc.^l  taxes.  Tliese  expendi- 
tures represent  increases  of  41  per  cent  In 
tax  payments  and  32  per  cent  in  local  pur- 
chases over  1967. 

The  number  of  jobs  protected  or  created 
in  other  organizations  which  provide  prod- 
ucts and  service  to  Goodyear  and  Its  em- 
ployes is  an  academic  point,  but  one  of 
certain  significance  to  the  economy. 

Obviously,  our  current  Investment  in  our 
Apple  Grove  plant  is  substantially  larger 
than  our  investment  In  1959.  Goodyear  has 
become  the  county's  largest  employer  in 
terms  of  both  personnel  and  payroll.  About 
half  of  our  employes  reside  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  other  half  in  Ohio. 

Maybe  some  of  you  are  a  little  upset  with 
us  because  of  it,  but  our  employe  benefits 
are  among  the  best,  not  only  m  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  in  all  American  industry.  Tliese 
benefits  account  for  several  more  millions 
of  dollars  in  compensation  for  such  things 
as  free  hospitalization  and  surgical  care,  and 
liberal  holiday,  vacation  and  retirement  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  completed  a  new  office  area,  a 
new  and  well-equipped  first  aid  room  and 
our  plant  is  air-conditioned  in  many  work 
areas.  We  spwnsor  numerous  employe  ac- 
tivities for  men  and  women,  and  contrib- 
ute a  leading  share  to  community  programs. 
Recently  we  announced  plans  for  a  new. 
enclosed  employe  lunch  room  at  the  plant. 

In  the  Charleston  Gazette  article  men- 
tioned earlier,  APL-CIO  President  Stanley 
said  that  West  Virginia  has  a  highly  qualified 
competent  labor  force,  and  that  they  are 
positive  people. 

Our  Point  Pleasant  employes  last  month 
shared  honors  with  management  in  ■winning 
the  Goodyear  Chemical  Division  Housekeep- 
ing Award.  When  five  production  directors 
from  Akron  and  I  Inspected  the  plant  last 
spring,  we  gave  It  outstanding  ratings  in  vir- 
tually every  classification. 

We  have  found  West  Virginia  people  to  be 
competent  in  performing  jobs  at  the  plant, 
including  technical  ones  that  never  existed 
in  this  area  before.  Point  Pleasant  Is  the  only 
plant  In  our  entire  domestic  plant  organiza- 
tion for  which  we  can  say  absenteeism  Is  not 
a  problem. 

Yes,  our  Apple  Grove  employes  have  shown 
us  they  are,  on  the  whole,  competent  and 
positive  people. 

"OK",  you  say,  "you've  traced  the  growth 
of  Goodyear  In  West  Virginia  and  you've  told 
us  why  Goodyear  selected  the  Central  Ohio 
Valley  as  a  plant  site  In  1958,  What  about 
1969?  What  about  the  futiu-e!" 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  do  have  more 
land  at  Apple  Grove  than  what  we  are  now 
using.  But,  I  must  In  all  honesty  say  that  we 
look  at  Apple  Grove  a  little  differently  now 
than  we  did  In  1958. 

In  making  a  decision  for  future  capital 
expansion  we  must  look  much  more  closely 
at  factors  that  could  affect  our  chances  for 
success,  and  weigh  them  very  carefully 
against  all  other  advantages. 

And.  again.  It  Is  history  which  formulates 
that  viewpoint. 

In  September,  1965,  the  plant  at  Apple 
Grove  was  hit  by  an  Illegal  wildcat  strike, 
violating  a  no-strike  clause  In  the  contract 
and  Ignoring  established  grievance  and  arbi- 
tration procedures. 
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In  October,  1967,  the  plant  was  again  hit 

by  an  illegal  wildcat  strike. 

Also  In  1967,  the  plant  was  struck — this 
time  an  authorized  strike — for  23  days,  until 
employes  returned  to  work  for  an  additional 
one-cent  an  hour  shift  differential  increase. 
Violence,  threats  of  violence,  and  property 
destruction  accompanied  that  strike. 

During  our  almost  perpetual  state  of  ex- 
pansion during  the  Soaring  Sixties,  the  con- 
tractor on  the  Job  has  been  plagued  by  costly 
work  stoppages  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In- 
cluding union  jurisdictional  disputes. 

Prom  May,  1967,  through  August,  1968,  a 
period  of  about  15  months,  we  lost  18  days 
because  of  labor  disputes  during  our  con- 
struction projects. 

Statistics  show  that  while  West  Virginia 
ranks  29th  among  the  50  States  in  popula- 
tion, it  ranks  9th  in  the  number  of  non-farm 
work  stoppages  during  1968,  according  to  the 
US,  Department  of  Labor. 

These  expressions  of  labor  attitude — not 
necessarily  employe  attitude — together  with 
labor  occurrences  at  other  plants  In  this  area 
must  be  weighed  carefully  today 

A  strike  after  tentative  agreement  on  a 
contract,  such  as  happened  this  year  to  set 
off  a  111-day  strike,  is  disappointing,  but 
not  shocking.  It  happens  in  many  states.  But 
the  violence,  the  vandalism,  the  destruction 
of  property,  and  the  threat  to  the  personal 
welfare  of  employes — both  union  and  non- 
union— IS  intolerable,  regardless  of  where  it 
happens, 

"The  details  of  these  incidents  were  ade- 
quately covered  m  the  press,  so  I  won't 
bother  to  go  into  them. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  labor  Lltuatlon 
is  the  only  problem  area. 

We  must  not  forget  that  many  things  con- 
tribute toward  creating  an  atmosphere  for  a 
plant  to  become  profitable,  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  plants  of  other  companies  lo- 
cated in  other  states.  Much  of  this  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  plant  management. 

■Within  his  responsibility  for  profitability 
are  such  things  as  employe  productivity, 
which  must  increase  to  offset  rising  labor  and 
material  costs  product  increases.  For  the 
employe  and  the  community,  this  Is  the  best 
assurance  of  job  security.  You  cannot  ne- 
gotiate it. 

A  non-profitable,  non-competltlve  plant 
whose  costs  are  way  out  of  line  eventually 
will  shrink  into  non-existence,  or  move  to 
surroundings  where  there  is  p>osslbillty  for  a 
profit.  It  is  axiomatic  that  a  profitable  plant 
can  afford  the  better  salaries  and  wages,  and 
the  better  contributions  to  an  area's  economy. 
But  there  are  certain  elements  out/Slde  the 
plant  manager's  responsibilities  that  can  ad- 
versely affect  plant  costs.  One  of  these  is  the 
tax  structure  of  the  city,  county  and  state. 
A  company  like  Goodyear  expects,  yee 
wants,  to  pay  its  fair  share  of  taxes  to  suppKirt 
the  local  and  state  governments  in  areas 
where  its  plants  are  located.  The  benefit  from 
taxes  is  shared. 

However,  a  well-run  business  expects,  and 
needs,  a  stable  tax  structure  within  which 
it  can  operate,  and  with  which  it  can  an- 
ticipate for  a  period  of  5,  10  or  15  years  how 
much  tax  it  will  be  paying. 

In  1967,  in  one  fell  swoop,  the  businesses 
of  this  state,  your  non-voting  industrial  citi- 
zens, had  tlielr  Business  and  Occupation 
taxes  doubled.  As  a  result  of  this  immediate 
doubling,  it  is  costing  Goodyear  $200,000 
more  per  year  in  Business  and  Occupation 
tax  to  operate  the  plant  today  than  :t  would 
have  cost  under  the  pre-1967  schedule.  We 
cannot  describe  this  as  a  stable  tax  structure. 
The  fact  remains  Goodyear  is  still  here, 
and  j?e  plan  to  stay  here.  Our  investment  Is 
heai-y.  and  we  think  it  can  bring  mutually 
rewarding  dividends  for  many  years  to  come. 
Our  once-promising  product.  Videne.  is 
gone.  It  becam?  too  costly  to  make  for  the 
appUcatlons  dreamed  of.  But,  new  areas  have 
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opened  up  for  polyester  reslna.  not  to  men- 
tion the  tremendous  growth  In  the  use  of 
polyeater  as  a  tire  cord.  With  other  reelns  we 
are  making  greater  Inroads  Into  the  textile. 
appliance,  clothing,  and  bedding  Industries 
We're  into  carpeting,  adheslves  and  mag- 
netic tapes  Research  Into  other  market  ap- 
plications goes  on  continuously 

But  our  interest  is  not  limited  to  Gcxxlyear 
alone  This  Central  Ohio  Valley  presents  tre- 
mendous potential  for  further  economic  de- 
velopment However,  first  we  need  answers  to 
Important  questions  I  urge  each  of  you  In 
COVIC.  worlcing  within  y^jur  own  spheres 
of  influence,  to  seek  those  answers 

{ 1 )  Is  there  real  concern  nn  the  part  of 
state,  county  and  local  officials  ffir  the  suc- 
cess of  a  business  once  Its  located  In  West 
Virginia' 

i2i  Is  there  truly  concern  at  all  levels  for 
the  protection  of  business  and  personal  rlghta 
of  a  company  and  its  employes' 

i3i  What  are  the  real  causes  of  violence 
during  strikes'  Is  it  a  vestige  of  the  past 
carried  over  and  practiced  In  modern  times'" 
Knowing  fviU  well  rhat  law  enforcement 
applies  to  both  business  and  unions,  are 
courts  and  law  enforcement  agencies  geared 
In  manpower  auid  processes  to  prevent  or 
control  such  outbreaks'' 

^4i  Cetnlabor  leadership  xithin  the  frame- 
icork  of  an  tt3  legal  nghti  and  obligationji, 
set  the  example  and  develop  the  sense  of 
responsibility   among   all    its   members' 

Gentlemen.  I  think  once  we  have  found 
the  answers  to  these  questions,  we  will  have 
found  the  path  on  which  business,  labor,  the 
stare  and  its  citizens  can  walk  hand-in-hand 
toward  greater  prosperity 
Thank  you. 

Union   Loc.\l  644  Answers  Commbnts  or 

GOODTEAB    EXECl-nVB 

Officials  of  United  Rubber  Workers  Union 
644  today  Issued  a  statement  saying  its  policy, 
and  that  of  Its  officers,  has  been  one  of  com- 
plete non-violence  in  the  execution  of  union 
legal  rights 

The  statement  was  released  by  union  offi- 
cials as  an  answer  to  commeints  made  by 
Goodyear  Ttre  and  Rubber  Company  Vice 
President  John  W  Oerstenmaier  concernini< 
strikes  at  the  Apple  Grove  plant  when  he 
spoke  before  i  session  of  the  Cemtral  Ohio 
Valley  IndusUlaJ  Council  in  November 

Local  944  commented  in  its  statement  that 
(It I  'Is  not  the  monster  which  threatens  to 
keep  business  expansion  and  future  eco- 
nomic development  from  our  county  and 
state  as  some  would  lead  the  public  Uj  be- 
lieve ■■ 

The  complete  statement  of  the  union,  of 
which  Robert  Allbright  Is  president,  follows 

■  In  a  recent  local  public  address  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Central  Ohio  Valley  Industrial 
Council.  John  W  Oerstenmaier.  Vlce-Preal- 
dent  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany stated  that  bis  company  now  looks  at 
our  area  clltTerently  from  what  tt  did  in  ly58. 
when  It  now  decides  upon  capital  expansion 
of  its  businebs  facUlUee  Mr  Oerstenmaier 
explained  that  one  of  his  reasons  for  t.hls 
attitude  Is  a  rash  of  work  stoppages  and  ac- 
companying violence. 

"Since  Mr  Oerstenmaier  s  remarks  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  local  United  Rubber 
Workers  Union  644.  in  the  exercise  of  its 
rights,  has  Impeded  this  areas  economic 
progress  and  development,  we  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  Just  what 
events  have  occurred  over  the  past  few  years 

"A  work  stoppage  at  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubt>er  Company  plant  at  its  Apple 
Grove  location  occurred  in  September  of 
1966.  when  the  company  stripped  a  senior  op- 
erator jf  his  seniority  rights  and  cut  his 
wages  severely,  without  first  bringing  charges 
against  this  union  member  and  discussing 
these  charges  with  the  local  union  officials 
Our   union   had  no  choice  but  to  walk  out 
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In  order   to  protect  our  Important  right   to 
bargain 

.After  two  and  one-half  Jays,  Goodyear's 
management  decided  to  discuss  Its  act  and  as 
a  result,  this  work  stoppage  ceased  The 
company  agreed  that  tills  senior  operator  be 
reinstated  as  to  certain  seniority  rights  and 
that  he  be  restored  t<j  his  original  pay  We 
feel  that  if  the  t-ompany  had  negotiated  this 
issue  m  the  beginning,  there  would  have  been 
no  stoppage  of  work. 

"The  second  interruption  came  in  May, 
1967,  after  the  i-ompaiiy  refused  to  put  into 
writing  certain  verb<tl  agreements  It  had 
made  with  the  union  prior  to  the  final  nego- 
tiation of  Us  upcoming  contract.  Our  local 
union  had  Informed  the  company  approxi- 
mately forty-five  days  before  the  expiration 
date  of  the  existing  contnict  that  the  issues 
that  had  been  verbally  <igreed  upon  must 
be  reduced  to  writing,  because  of  past  prob- 
lems whKh  had  ariM-n  prior  to  the  negotia- 
tions due  to  an  .ibsence  of  a  written  state- 
ment of  each  party  s  p<isltlon 

When  the  lomp.my  refiused  to  place  these 
verbal  agreements.  It  had  made.  In  writing, 
our  union  had  no  choice  but  to  strike  after 
the  contriu-t  date  had  lapsed  and  negotia- 
tions ended  without  these  verbal  agreements 
being  reduced  to  written  form  After  the 
failure  to  reach  .i  iiegotluted  contract,  this 
labor  stoppage  lasted  for  twenty-three  days 
l>efore  Ooodyear  agreed  to  place  Into  writ- 
ing thse  verbal  agreements  they  had  made 
prior  to  this  strikes  occurrence  We  believe 
that  this  work  -stoppage  could  have  been 
averted  if  the  company  hud  been  willing  to 
put  into  writing  what  they  had  agreed  to  do 
verbally. 

In  October  of  1U67  the  company  decided 
to  initiate  a  new  policy  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  employees  on  their  jxjlymer  lines 
Previous  to  ihese  employee  i-hauges,  these 
control  rooms  hud  reqiured  one  employee  per 
polymer  line  .lUd  the  company  was  now  re- 
quiring only  cne  employee  operating  parts 
of  two  polymer  line  control  rooms 

'The  company's  action  wiia  taken  without 
tlrst  contacting  any  of  our  union's  officials 
and  our  union  employees  on  this  particular 
evening  shut  requested  the  company  to  post- 
pone the  adoption  of  this  new  method  until 
management  and  labor  officials  could  discuss 
this  newly  pnjposed  employee  change.  ITie 
company  refused  and  our  union  members  had 
no  choice  but  to  leave  their  Jobs  at  5  JU  ajn. 
the  following  uioruiug 

Our  union  officers  holding  office  at  that 
time  were  succesiful  m  bringing  our  mem- 
bers back  to  work  within  six  iind  one-haif 
hours  and  the  plant  manager  informed  our 
union  President  that  there  was  great  leader- 
:<hlp  displayed  in  succeesfuUy  getting  the 
men  back  to  work 

The  Plant  Manager  further  stated  that 
the  company  had  acted  hastily  In  this  matter 
and  should  have  brought  this  proposed 
chanije  to  'he  attention  of  the  union  first 
Our  position  and  our  belief  is  that  had  Qood- 
years  mana*;einfnt  dUcussed  this  new  em- 
ployee reduction  with  our  officials,  this  work 
■stoppage  would  never  have  occurred. 

The  last  Work  interruption  came  In  June 
of  this  year  alter  negotiations  for  a  new  con- 
tract broke  down  without  a  successful  adop- 
tion of  a  new  agreement.  Reports  of  violence 
and  threats  were  commonplace  and  In  our 
opinion  were  very  poorly  documented 

Our  membership  was  accused  of  many 
acts  of  which  we  had  no  knowledge  We 
wholehearte<i;y  deny  that  our  union  officers 
iidv>pted  ^ny  ;>ollcy  or  sanctioned  the  same, 
which  approved  or  Initiated  any  violence, 
threats  or  illegal  occurrences  by  members  of 
our  I/ijcal  644.  United  Rubber  Workers  Union 
In  fact,  our  union  officers  caused  a  thorough 
investigation  Into  many  of  the  company's 
charges  against  us.  and  we  are  happy  to 
report  that  we  could  not  find  any  basis  that 
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these  acts  or  threats  were  caused  or  effectu- 
ated by  our  membership. 

It  is  easy  to  accuse  and  delegate  blame  for 
wrongdoing  upon  the  other  party,  but  it  i< 
another  thing  to  establish  the  truthfulnes.s 
of  these  accusations.  No  strike  Is  without 
some  form  of  misbehavior,  yet  this  union '.-; 
policy  and  that  of  Its  officers  has  been  if 
complete  non-violence  and  lawful  method-; 
in  the  execution  of  our  union's  legal  right,'! 
Our  union's  membership  ratified  a  suc- 
cessful negotiated  contract  with  the  com- 
pany <in  September  20.  1969.  and  our  mem- 
bership returned  to  work  on  September  21 
Twenty-eight  of  our  regular  bargalnlng-uni' 
employees  terminated  their  employment  dur- 
ing this  one-hundred-and-eleven-day  strike 
and  until  this  date  have  not  been  replaced 
by  Ooodvear 

"Yet.  the  production  c.ipaclty  and  work  of 
this  plant  has  not  been  reduced  and  con- 
tinues as  It  (lid  prior  to  these  28  employees 
leaving  The  Goodyear  Company  has  made  a 
t,-rrat  tcxlo  about  granting  to  our  union  mem- 
bers a  very  large  Increase  of  19  cents  an  hour 
over  this  next  1-year  contract  Yet.  elemen- 
tary mathematics  shows  that  with  the  re- 
duced work  force  of  28  employees,  the  com- 
pany. Instead  of  spending  more  monev 
through  this  raise,  will  save  approximately 
$62  940  80  per  year  and  for  the  3-year  con- 
tract period  Goodyear  will  have  saved  ap- 
proximately $187,82240  by  not  replacing 
these  28  union  members  employed  at  its 
Apple  Grove   plant, 

"These  figures  are  based  upon  Goodyear's 
granting  this  hourly  Increase  and  the  savings 
Goodyear  will  receive  by  this  reduced  work 
force  Further,  six  employees'  wages  were  cut 
approximately  48  cente  per  hour  by  their 
being  assigned  to  other  Job  positions  within 
the  Apple  Orove  plant  Based  upon  an  ap- 
proximately $998  40  reduction  In  pay  per  year 
this  cut  in  hourly  wages  will  save  Goodyear 
approximately  $5,990  40  per  year  on  their 
labor  cost  Now.  who  has  benefited  from 
this  strike  financially  and  economically? 

Mr  Oerstenmaier  referred  to  his  recent 
speech  to  the  completion  of  a  new  lunchroom 
facility  at  the  Apple  Grove  plant  for  Its  em- 
ployees We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  the 
.same  old  lunchrcx/m  with  conditions  so  bad 
and  noisy,  that  whi>  talking  it  is  necessary 
that  you  yell  at  a  person  three  feet  away 
in  order  to  be  heard 

"We  can  not  go  Into  all  of  the  details  m 
this  short  statement  of  our  position  and 
the  events  that  have  taken  place  over  the 
last  few  years,  yet  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  occurrences  we  feel  should  be  brought 
to  the  public's  attention. 

"Management  and  Labor  are  the  two  most 
vital  forces  effecting  our  national  business 
economy  and  each  must  of  necessity  respect 
the  lawful  rights  of  the  other.  This  mutual 
respect  Includes  the  responsibility  for  each  to 
correctly  and  objectively  report  to  the  public 
the  true  relationship  that  exists  between 
them  rhls  report  should  explain  In  full 
the  position  of  management  and  of  labor 
concerning  the  Issues  which  have  arisen 
between  them  When  only  one  side  Is  heard, 
public  understanding  Is  incomplete  and  mis- 
leading 

"Our  local  union  In  Mason  County  is  not 
the  monster  which  threatens  to  keep  busi- 
ness expansion  and  future  economic  develop- 
ment from  our  county  and  state  as  some 
would  lead  the  public  to  believe.  Organized 
labor  exists  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
workingmans  rights  to  earn  a  decent  liv- 
ing for  himself  and  his  family  In  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  cost  of  living  In  our  ex- 
panding economy. 

'  lAb<jr  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  business  development  and  eco- 
nomic expansion  In  this  area,  for  to  do  so 
would  destroy  newly  created  Jobs  that  labor 
hoF)e8  will  develop  and  it  can  ser^'lce  and  fll! 
It  is  therefore  only  reasonably  that  our  Union 
does  not  attack  and  oppose  In  Its  •  •  •." 
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CHEERFULNESS 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23, 1969 
Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  closing  days  of  this  session,  when 
the  hours  are  long,  the  pace  is  frantic, 
and  the  frustrations  are  many,  I  think 
it  would  serve  this  body  well  to  observe 
a  bit  of  philosophy  by  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer.  Accordingly,  with  thanks  to 
our  noted  benefactor,  I  should  like  to 
insert  his  thoughts  into  the  Record  to  be 
shared  by  my  esteemed  colleagues: 

Cheerittlness 
(By  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer) 
Of  all  the  virtues,  cheerfulness  Is  the  most 
profitable.  It  makes  the  person  who  exer- 
cises It  happy,  and  it  renders  him  acceptable 
to  everything  he  meets  in  life.  Cheerfulness 
puts  the  heart  In  tune  with  life.  Age  pre- 
serves Itself  In  an  easy  and  cheerful  frame 
of  mind.  Cheerfulness  ought  to  be  the  most 
important  thing  In  a  person's  life.  It  gives 
perpetusd  youth.  None  ever  decry  play  and 
fun  but  those  who  are  strangers  to  their 
value.  The  love  of  them  Is  one  of  the  signs 
of  a  great  nature.  All  true  genius  is.  In  Its 
very  essence,  a  Joyous  faculty.  "Wit"  orig- 
inally signified  the  very  highest  efforts  of 
mind.  It  is  only  by  looking  around,  as  well 
as  upwards,  that  a  large  and  Just  concep- 
tion of  life  Is  attainable,  and  therefore  that 
life  Is  truly  realized.  A  mind  charged  with 
vitality  and  sustained  by  cheerfulness  will 
not  only  look  cheerfully  to  the  goal  of  Its 
pilgrimage,  but  have  ample  amounts  of  glad- 
ness to  exp)end  upon  the  Journey.  People 
who  are  always  cheerful  are  very  useful  In 
the  world.  They  maintain  peace  and  happi- 
ness   They  are  spiritually  alive. 


ISRAEL  WILL  ASSIST  IN  THE  CREA- 
TION OF  A  WORLD  RESERVOIR  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  participate 
in  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Weizmann 
Institute  of  Science  at  Rehovot,  Israel. 

During  my  \'lsit  to  the  institute,  I  had 
occasion  to  be  interviewed  by  Mr.  Israel 
Newman,  a  writer  for  the  Dally  Davar, 
which  is  published  in  Tel  Avlv. 

I  participated  in  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Weizmann  Institute  because  of  my 
continuing  interest  and  efforts  to  set  up 
in  the  United  States  a  science  Informa- 
tion retrieval  system  which  would  make 
available  to  scientists  whatever  informa- 
tion they  need  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
research. 

Ultimately,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
such  a  system  would  be  available  to  all 
of  our  allies  who  wish  to  live  In  peace 
with  the  world. 

Mr.  Newman  called  my  concept  a 
"world  bank  of  science"  and  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  to  define  my  great  hope. 

I  shall  like  to  place  in  the  Record  today 
a  translation  of  the  interview  I  granted 
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Mr.  Newman  and  which  appeared   in 
Davar. 

The  interview  follows: 
Israel  Will  Assist  in   the  Creation   op  a 

World  Reservoir  or  Scienttfic   Achieve- 
ments 
(An  Interview  with  American  Congressman 
Roman  F»ijcinski  by  Israel  Newman) 

Roman  C.  Puclnskl  Is  a  member  of  the 
American  Congress,  representing  an  electoral 
district  In  Chicago,  and  a  Democrat  who  has 
plsu:ed  before  himself  an  original  goal:  to 
strive  towards  the  creation  of  a  world  reser- 
voir of  knowledge  which  will  prevent  unnec- 
essary duplication  and  a  waste  of  scientific 
manpower,  and  to  place  at  everyone's  dis- 
posal the  fruits  of  research  from  the  best 
institutes  and  laboratories  in  the  world.  In 
his  opinion,  Israel  is  able  to  play  a  key  role 
In  creating  this  system — a  form  of  "World 
Bank  of  Science."  She  should  benefit  from 
suitable  assistance  In  order  that  she  may 
contribute  towards  realizing  this  Joint 
project. 

Congressman  Puclnskl  came  to  Israel  as  a 
guest  of  the  Weizmann  Institute  and  has  de- 
voted most  of  his  time  here  to  clarifying  the 
possibility  of  benefiting  from  the  work  done 
at  the  Institute  in  order  to  advance  his  pro- 
gram. He  explains,  "I  found  that  the  Insti- 
tute Is  a  pioneer  in  the  efforts  to  develop  a 
modem  method  for  the  projjer  dissemina- 
tion of  Information.  We  are  living  In  an  era 
of  information  explosion  In  different  fields  of 
science.  Man  is  producing  so  much  informa- 
tion that  he  can  no  longer  manage  it  all. 
Therefore,  I  initiated  the  passing  of  a  bill  in 
Congress  to  create  an  "Information  Retrieval 
System." 

Q.  What  exactly  is  Involved?  How  can  this 
ambitious  plan  be  executed? 

A.  The  intention  is  to  create  a  series  of 
scientific  centers  connected  to  each  other  by 
electronic  means.  The  information  at  our 
disposal  win  be  fed  into  computers,  and  the 
results  will  be  available  to  every  scientist  con- 
ducting a  particular  research  work.  Thus,  he 
win  save  the  time  and  the  finances  required 
to  repeat  the  same  work  that  others  have  al- 
ready done.  At  the  beginning,  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  used  to  create  a  scientific  reser- 
voir in  America;  every  scientist  will  be  able  to 
present  the  computers  with  questions,  and  he 
will  immediately  obtain  a  complete  answer. 
At  a  future  date,  the  system  will  be  expanded 
to  an  international  level.  This  will  be  one  of 
America's  contributions  to  bolster  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  world  peace. 

Q.  And  what  about  the  place  of  Israel  and 
the  Weizmann  Institute  in  this  system? 
What  role  is  envisaged  for  Israel's  scientists? 

A.  At  the  Weizmann  Institute,  methods 
are  being  developed  which  'will  make  possible 
the  realization  of  this  plan.  In  America  we 
have  modem  computers — but  we  do  not  yet 
know  how  to  exploit  them  for  this  Job  of 
accumulating  information  from  various  sci- 
entific fields,  so  that  this  information  can 
be  immediately  available  for  use.  One  of  the 
problems  Is  coding  the  information.  Pvurther- 
more,  a  satisfactory  method  must  be  de- 
veloped to  record  scientific  knowledge  In 
terms  acceptable  and  understandable  to 
those  working  in  various  fields. 

Q.  And  what  is  yovr  concrete  proposal? 

A.  In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  must 
cooperate  with  the  Weizmann  Institute  "to 
develop  the  scientific  reservoir  project  which 
■will  be  expanded  by  means  of  Telestar-type 
satellites  into  a  global  system  at  a  future 
date.  I  have  already  brought  before  Congress 
a  proposal  to  approve  a  grant  to  the  Weiz- 
mann Institute  of  three  million  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  parts  for  an  exceptionally 
rapid  computer  currently  being  constructed 
In  Israel.  At  the  present,  very  little  is  known 
about  the  methodology  which  will  facilitate 
creation  of  the  reservoir.  The  Weizmann  Ins- 
titute Is  occupied  with  one  of  the  most  Im- 
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portant  projects  for  the  future  of  science,  in 
its  search  for  methods  of  coding  scientific 
knowledge.  I  hope  that  In  the  spirit  of  the 
profxjsal  I  placed  before  Congress,  the 
American  Government  will  sign  a  contract 
with  the  Weizmann  Institute  to  advance 
the  development  of  methodology  in  this  field. 

YOU  have  already  saved  us  $80  MILLION 

Q.  Is  there  a  chance  of  your  proposal  being 
approved  in  the  near  future? 

A.  There  is  a  reasonable  chance,  for  one  of 
the  greatest  scientific  endeavors  is  Involved. 
Incidentally,  Israel  has  already  been  a  bless- 
ing to  the  American  scientific  community  by 
translating  a  wealth  of  scientific  literature 
for  us.  As  a  result,  the  United  States  has 
saved  a  sum  of  60  million  dollars!  In  Israel 
there  are  people  capable  of  translating  scien- 
tific material  from  Chinese,  Russian,  and  al- 
most any  other  language  Into  English.  We 
have  contracts  with  various  Institutions  in 
Israel,  and  they  have  already  given  us  more 
than  400,000  pages  of  scientific  material 
translated  from  different  languages.  We  have 
linguists  capable  of  translating  literature 
into  English — but  only  you  have  the  ability 
to  provide  a  team  that  can  handle  scientific 
matter.  About  half  of  the  research  work  cur- 
rently being  done  in  the  world  is  published 
In  languages  other  than  English — and  you  . 
cannot  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of 
science  without  being  familiar  with  these 
publications.  For  this  purpose,  a  cadre  of 
translators  is  required,  and  only  in  Israel 
does  there  exist  such  a  group. 

A  DECADE  OP  PEACE  AND  CONCILIATION 

Q.  As  Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Sub- 
Committee  for  Educational  Affairs,  and  as  a 
representative  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  you  are 
certainly  Interested  in  the  Negro  problem. 
What  Is  your  opinion?  Is  there  a  chance  of 
solving  the  problem,  and  If  so,  how? 

A.  I  have  no  pretense  of  being  an  expert 
on  this  problem.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
decade  of  the  Seventies  which  begins  in 
several  weeks,  will  be  a  decade  of  tranquility 
and  conciliation.  Everybody  has  learned  from 
the  mistakes  of  the  Sixties — the  Government 
agencies,  the  citizens  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. We  found  out  how  terrible  are 
the  explosives  concealed  in  the  feelings  of 
discrimination.  The  Negro  problem  is  only 
part  of  the  problem  of  discrimination  and 
social  Injustice.  There  Is  also  the  problem  of 
millions  of  whites  suffering  in  poverty,  some 
place  below  what  Is  called  "the  poverty  line." 
Also  in  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs  I  believe 
in  conciliation— and  I  am  referring  to  both 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Prom  where  do  you  derive  your  great 
optimism  concerning  the  Middle  East? 

A.  First  and  foremost,  from  the  anticipated 
development  of  gigantic  oil  fields  in  Alaska. 
The  flow  of  large  amounts  of  oil  from  Alaska 
to  the  world  market  will  force  the  Arab 
world  to  weigh  twice  whether  they  indeed 
desire  that  the  world  be  Involved  In  struggle. 
Their  bargaining  position  will  become 
weakened  due  to  the  stiff  competition  in  the 
oil  market.  The  approaching  talks  between 
the  two  major  powers,  which  will  not  be 
easygoing,  on  the  subject  of  reducing 
strategic  nuclear  armaments,  will  also  help  to  ,. 
calm  the  situation.  In  our  time,  war  Is  an 
out-dated  form  of  battle;  the  competition 
w^ill  take  place  on  economic  battlefields,  in 
the  field   of  science,   and   in  other  spheres. 

Q.  And  what  about  'Vietnam?  Do  you  really 
believe  that  peace  Is  near? 

A.  I  have  never  been  a  'dove.'  Nevertheless, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Moratorium  I  voted  against 
discontinuing  the  debate  on  Vietnam.  I  dis- 
agreed 'With  many  of  the  late  Bob  Kennedy's 
opinions,  but  on  one  thing  he  was  correct: 
the  danger  that  continuation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  will  result  in  a  general  loathing  of 
war  by  Americans  to  the  extent  that  they  will 
be  deterred  from  it  in  the  future,  even  if  it 
'Win  be  essential.  Take,  for  example,  the  Mid- 
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die  East  If  It  would  be  neceasary  for  us  to 
face  up  to  a  confrontation  in  this  region,  we 
would  find  It  difficult  to  do  so.  because  of 
Vietnam  I  do  not  support  the  Idea  of  un- 
conditional evacuation,  but  I  believe  that 
the  moment  ha-s  arrived  to  announce  a  time- 
table for  withdrawal  of  the  flghtlni?  gruund 
army,  while  leaving  the  air  force  and  certain 
ground  forces  to  provide  logistic  svipport 
We  did  not  go  to  Vietnam  in  order  to  carr>' 
the  Saigon  Oovernment  on  our  hands  Our 
ptupotie  was  to  establish  a  stable  government, 
to  create  a  stable  economy  and  to  organize 
a  strong  South  Vietnam  army  These  objec- 
tives have  been  achieved  Is  it  so.  that 
Annerlca  is  to  ser'. e  as  a  world  policeman?" 


SOUTH  ORANGE  CENTENNIAL 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

>>      .VEW     jrHSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.   December   23.    1969 

Mr  MINISH  Mr  Speaker  the  vUlaKe 
of  South  Orange.  N.J .  celebrated  the 
lOOth .  anniversary  of  its  charter  this 
war  A  century'  ai^o  "an  act  to  incor- 
porate the  villatje  of  South  Orange  in  the 
county  of  E&sex  \vas  placed  on  the 
statute  books 

Known  originally  a.s  the  Orange  Dale 
section  of  Orange.  South  Oranis'e  today 
is  one  of  the  few  incorporated  villages 
in  the  State,  with  j,  nonsalaned  board 
of  tniatees  and  a  president.  It  has  a 
flrst-cla-ss  school  system,  as  well  as 
housing,'  Seton  Hall  University  Tlie  uni- 
versity, which  was  founded  at  Madison 
in  1856.  has  18  buildin;;.s  and  an  enroll- 
ment of  8.800  students  It  was  named 
for  Mother  Seton,  who  introduced  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  into  the  United  States. 

The  village  of  South  Orange  from  its 
very  beginning  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
number  of  its  public-spirited  citizens,  not 
the  least  of  whom  led  a  crusade  against 
the  mosqtuto  back  in  1901.  The  i^roup  was 
known  as  the  ViUatie  Improvement 
Society  Drainage  Committee,  and  its 
chairman.  Spencer  Miller,  is  today  con- 
sidered the  father  of  the  New  Jersey 
mosquito  extermination  crusade 

The  first  telephone  exchant,'e  was 
opened  on  December  6.  1879  and  5 
years  thereafter  had  18  .subscribers  The 
first  US  post  office  opened  in  1841  The 
first  villane  barik,  the  Peoples  Bank, 
opened  in  1897 

Columbia  High  School  of  South 
Orange  is  well  known  for  its  house  plan 
structure  There  are  four  house  center:^ 
for  600  pupils,  each  containing  study 
hail-c  nnmons.  offices  for  counselor  and 
dean,  and  adjacent  faculty  workroom. 
The  studento  benefit  thereby  In  havin : 
the  advantages  of  a  small  school,  such 
a.s  a  better  ratio  of  leadership  and  ac- 
tivities opportunities  and  day-to-day 
contact  combined  with  the  advantages 
of  a  lar?e  sch'Xil.  such  as  specialized 
courses,  staff  and  equipment,  and  a  su- 
perior library  Curriculum,  class  section- 
ing, maj.ir  athletics  and  activities  are 
functions  of  the  whole  school,  while  the 
rest  of  the  program  and  relationships 
mvolving  counseling,  discipline,  place- 
ment, and  attendance  fall  within  the 
smaller  houses  There  are  some  unusual 
courses  available  to  South  Orange  younsj- 
sters  at  Columbia  such  as  data  pnxess- 
in«.  electromcs.  auto  mechamcs.  graphic 
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arts,  Russian  language  and  histon,-.  Chi- 
nese, work  experience  and  vocational 
home  economics  The  precursor  to  Co- 
lumbia Hi»;h  School  was  tlie  Columbia 
Schixjl.  which  dated  back  to  1814. 

The  South  Orangf  Library  .A.ssociation 
had  Its  first  meeting  in  1864  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  there  were  ,567  volumes 
on  the  shelves.  Today,  the  library  has  a 
collection  of  about  37.000  volumes  and 
has.  in  addition,  a  music  table,  micro- 
film readers  and  16  millimeter  sound 
films. 

Recreation  has  its  place  in  South 
Orange,  too  Tlie  Little  League  ba.seball 
program  ases  village  playgrounds,  and  is 
sponsored  and  supported  by  businesses 
and  organizations  of  the  village.  Boy 
Scout  and  Girl  Scout  troops  are  available 
U)  the  children  of  the  village  The  parks 
in  the  village  are  numerous,  in  addition 
to  the  availability  of  a  swimming  \xx>\. 
playground  equipment,  a  South  Orange 
community  center,  a  summer  day  camp, 
a  senior  citizens  program,  and  a  2.000- 
acre  tract  of  woodlands.  Sciuh  Mountain 
Reservation.  This  area  has  hiking  and 
ski  trails,  bridle  paths,  the  Turtle  Back 
Zoo.  and  an  indoor  South  Mountain 
arena  lor  ice  skating  and  related  sports. 

South  Orange  also  has  its  problems. 
Annual  flo<xling  on  the  east  branch  of 
the  Rahway  River  <'aused  iieavy  dam- 
ages A  bill  introduced  back  m  1947  au- 
thorized a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
river  with  a  view  to  control  of  floods,  in- 
cluding channel  and  drainage  unprove- 
ments  F'unds  were  initially  allocated  in 
1956.  and  subsequent  allocations  were 
made  in  1957  and  1958.  However,  when 
I  took  otHce  for  the  first  time  m  Januan' 
of  1963.  tile  project  was  at  a  standstill. 
The  Korean  conflict  had  placed  such 
problems  as  domestic  fioodings  well  in 
the  background  of  priorities  insofar  as 
Congress  was  concerned.  However.  I 
strongly  pu&iied  for  completion,  and  af- 
ter much  involvement  with  redtape  and 
listless  bureaucrats,  a  survey  reix)rt  was 
completed  and  approved.  Public  notice 
of  the  recommended  improvements  was 
given,  setting  the  Federal  cost  at  SI. 514.- 
000  Altliough  the  iJroject  was  then  au- 
thorized in  Public  Law  89-298  in  Octo- 
ber 1965.  It  still  required  an  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  engi- 
neering planning  Since  a  n-quest  for 
funds  was  not  included  m  the  budget  re- 
quest of  Januar>'  1966.  I  found  it  neces- 
sary once  again  to  keep  reminding  the 
powers  that  be  that  South  Orange  had 
a  tt(.)od  problem  that  needed  attention. 
It  proved  p<is.sible  to  obta.n  approval  by 
Congress  of  $50,000  to  cover  the  first 
portion  i>i  ureconstructioii  ingmeermg 
planning  Additional  funds  of  .560. OOO. 
required  to  complete  planning,  were  re- 
quested m  the  budget  of  January  1967 
and  approved  by  Congress 

Preconstruction  plamiing  is  now  in  its 
final  stages  of  completion.  Although  the 
administration's  budget  had  neglected  to 
request  funds  for  con.^truction.  the 
House  Appropriations  Committ-ee  heed- 
ed my  pleas  and  ii'i^roved  $125,000  tnr 
construction  m  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations bill  The  bill  was  signed 
into  law  on  December  11  of  South 
Orange  s  centennial  year 

That  is  quite  a  birthday  present,  and 
South  Orange  is  most  deserving  of  it. 


December  2J,  1069 

COURT  ORDER  REQUIRES  COWLES 
SUBSIDIARY  TO  OBSERVE  MAGA- 
ZINE INDUSTRY  SELLING  CODE 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OK    PENNSYl.V.f.S'H 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.   December  23.   1969 

Mr  ROONEY'  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sj)eaker,  m  a  .statement  last  week  deal- 
ing with  magazine  subscription  sales 
abuses  I  alluded  to  the  decision  of  an  Al- 
legheny County.  Pa  .  judge.  Arthur  Wes- 
.sel.  Jr  .  imposing  a  mandatory  permanent 
injiuiction  against  use  of  certain  decep- 
tive or  fraudulent  .sales  practices  by  a 
magazine  sales  agency.  Mutual  Readers 
League.  Inc 

A  sub.sidiary  of  Cowles  Communica- 
tions. Inc  ,  Mutual  Readers  League.  Inc.. 
of  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  and  its  franchised 
dealership.  Mutual  Readers  League  of 
Pittsburgh,  have  been  ordered  by  Judge 
Wessel  to  refrain  from  a  long  list  of  de- 
ceptive practices,  including  manipulation 
of  magazine  subscription  contract-s.  pad- 
ding mcmihly  payment  books  with  extra 
payment  coupons,  and  representing  cer- 
tain subscni)tions  to  be  liee  when  m  fact 
they  are  charged  to  the  subscriber  with- 
out his  knowledge. 

Basically.  Judge  Wessel's  decision  now 
forces  Mutual  Readers  League  to  comply 
with  the  magazine  industry's  code  of 
fair  practices  or  risk  contempt  of  court 
charges  for  further  sales  abuses.  The  in- 
junction IS  a  victory  not  only  for  my  ova\ 
investigation  of  magazine  .sales  abuses 
which  produced  information  i)rompting 
the  Pennsylvania  attorney  general's  of- 
fice to  enter  the  Pittsburgh  case  as  a 
friend  of  the  court,  but  al.so  it  is  a  vic- 
toi-y  for  the  Commonwealth's  special  as- 
sistant attorney  general,  Joseph  M.  Gel- 
man,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  was  instru- 
mental m  protecting  the  i)ublic's  interest 
in  this  case 

Mr  Gelman  luid  a  member  of  his  staff. 
Mr.  Marvin  Sammberg.  succeeded  m 
having  the  court  grant  Pennsylvania  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  Mutual  Readers 
League  franchise  in  Pittsburgh  to  de- 
termine whether  subscribers  had  been 
victimized  Mr.  Gelman  also  won  court 
endorsement  of  his  proposal  to  have  Mu- 
tual's  oi)en  accounts,  valued  at  $670,000, 
held  under  trusteeship  to  insure  that 
funds  would  be  available  to  reimburse 
consumers  who  were  victimized. 

.■\s  the  court  decision,  which  I  will  in- 
sert m  the  Record  with  my  remarks,  will 
indicate.  Judge  Wessel  was  convinced  of 
coiporate  involvement  in  the  deceptive 
practices  utilized  by  this  and  other 
Cowles  franchises  Testimony  during  the 
hearing  made  that  fact  apparent. 

The  court  decree  specifically  cited  the 
actions  of  Mr  Hcrndon  Hippee.  a  re- 
gional director  for  Mutual  Readers 
League,  in  establishment  of  the  deceptive 
l)ractices  Mr  HiiJjjee  is  an  agent  of  the 
parent  corporation. 

Mi  Speaker,  becau.se  of  the  keen  in- 
terest shown  by  the  attorneys  general  of 
many  of  the  50  States  to  bring  to  a  halt 
the  deceptive  and  fraudulent  iiractices 
employed  by  .some  magazine  subscription 
.sales  agencies,  I  believe  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  reading  the 
decision  in  this  case.  It  follows: 


December  23,  1969 


I  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County.  Pa  .  Civil  Division.  No.  1433  Janu- 
ar\'   term.    1970,   in   equity] 

Mi'Ti'Ai.  Readers  Leaoue.  Inc..  a  Corporation, 
Plaintiff,  v.  Joseph  Martinelij,  d/b/a 
Mutual  Readers  Leacie  of  Pittsburgh, 
Defendant 

adjudication 

This  matter  Is  before  the  Court  on  plain- 
tiff's lomplnliit  111  equity  requesting  Injunc- 
tive relief  against  detendant  for  a  breach  of 
contract 

After  hearing  testimony,  examining  the 
exhibits  admitted  as  evidence  In  this  case, 
and  considering  arguments  of  counsel,  the 
Chiincellor   finds   the  following  facts: 

1  rhat  the  plaintiff.  Mutual  Readers 
League.  Inc.,  Is  a  corporation  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, with  Its  principal  office  in  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  and  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  clear- 
ing subscriptions  to  magazines  and  other 
periodicals  pursuant  to  agreements  with  the 
publishers  ihereol.  and  granting  franchises 
to  dealers,  and  contracting  with  such  dealers 
for  the  sale  on  a  budget  or  installment  basis 
of  combination  >ubscrlptions  to  such  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  in  specified  geographical 
areas  throughout  the  United  States. 

2  That  Mutual  Readers  League,  Inc.  is  a 
subsidiary   of   Cowles   Communications,   Inc. 

3.  That  defendant,  Joseph  Martlnelll,  is  an 
individual  doing  business  as  Mutual  Readers 
League  of  Pittsburgh,  with  offices  at  810-812 
Wood  Street,  in  the  Borough  of  Wilkinsburg, 
Allegheny  County.  Pennsylvania,  and  is  en- 
gaped  in  the  business  of  selling  and  servicing 
magazine  stibscriptlon  contracts. 

4  On  June  128.  1962,  plaintiff  and  defendant 
entered  into  a  franchise  agreement,  hereln- 
. liter  referred  to  as  Exhibit  "A",  under  which 
IJlaintlff  granted  t-o  defendant  the  right  to 
.sell  within  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland.  Fayette,  Butler,  Bea- 
ver, Somerset.  Cambria.  Indiana.  Armstrong, 
Clearlield.  Jefferson.  Clarion,  Venango,  For- 
est. Mercer.  L,iwrence.  Erie.  Warren  and  Elk, 
all  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
budget  or  installment  sut>scriptlons  for  its 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  obtained  on 
list*  furnished  defendant  by  plaintiff. 

5.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  required 
that  all  subscription  sales  by  defendant 
shotild  be  made  honestly  and  without  mis- 
representation and  that  all  solicitations,  sales 
and  collections  should  be  made  in  compliance 
with  publisher's  terms  and  conditions  and 
all  .ippllcable  requirements,  rules  and  regu- 
laiioni  of  the  United  States  Post  OlBce  De- 
partment, the  .^udlt  Bureau  of  Circulation 
and  the  Central  Registry  Bureau  of  the  Mag- 
azine Publishers  Association,  Inc. 

It  Is  further  required  by  the  agreement 
that  all  subscription  order  forms,  install- 
ment contract  forms,  and  all  other  forms 
or  documents  used  by  defendant  or  by  his 
organization,  should  be  subject  to  plaintiff's 
approval  and  copies  of  the  same  be  submitted 
by  the  defendant  to  plaintiff  in  ad^•ance  of 
their   use   by  defendant. 

6.  Defendant  has  failed  to  sell  subscriptions 
in  compliance  with  terms  set  by  plaintiff  and 
the  publishers:  has  reported  inaccurate  in- 
fi>rniation  to  plaintlfi  m  regard  to  his  ac- 
counts: has  nr.?rep'-esented  to  the  plaintiff 
the  extent  of  the  sales  he  has  actually  made 
to  ^ubscribers:  and  has  misrepresented  to 
customers  the  .subscriptions  they  will  receive 
its  A  result  of  said  sales. 

7  On  November  19.  1969.  plaintiff  Mutual 
Re.uiers  League.  Inc  termianted  its  franchise 
agreement  of  June  28.  1962.  with  defendant 
Joseph  Martlnelll.  d  b  a  Mutual  Readers 
League  of  Pittsburgh. 

8.  Defendant  failed  to  submit  for  approval 
copies  of  all  subscription  order  forms,  In- 
stiillment  contract  forms,  and  other  forms 
and  documents  used  by  him  in  his  perform- 
ance under  the  agreement. 
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9.  That  defendant  had  perforated  and  used 
subscriber  coupon  books  which  did  not  con- 
form to  those  coupon  books  approved  by 
plaintiff  and  which  were  calculated  to  mis- 
lead subscribers. 

10.  That  Herndon  Hippee  of  407  28th 
Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  franchise  director 
of  Mutual  Readers  League.  Inc.,  which  in- 
cluded Pittsburgh  district,  and  as  director, 
supervised  the  personnel  that  handled  the 
dealers.  In  addition  thereto,  assisted  In  sales 
techniques  with  various  dealers  and  gave 
advice  as  to  how  the  dealers  should  set  up 
their  accounts.  The  defendant  Martlnelll  was 
under  Hlppee's  Jurisdiction  as  franchise  deal- 
er; that  he  spent  considerable  time  on  ex- 
hibit sales  programs  with  Martlnelll  and  had 
extensive  meetings  that  varied  from  two  to 
three  times  a  week.  Tliat  Hippee  was  aware 
of  the  29  renewal  coupon  books  that  Martl- 
nelll had  sent  out  as  an  experiment,  in  fact, 
had  had  negotiations  with  Mr.  Bodkin  about 
prices  and  rental  for  a  perforating  machine 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  defendant 
MartlnelU's  29  renewal  coupon  book  experi- 
ment. 

DISCUSSION 

After  five  days  of  trial,  defendant's  counsel 
raised  the  question  of  whether  or  not  plain- 
tiff has  standing  to  sue  in  this  court  under 
15  P.S.  §  2014  on  the  ground  that  Mutual 
Readers  League.  Inc  ,  a  Delaware  corporation 
with  its  principal  office  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
is  a  foreign  corporation  transacting  business 
in  the  Conamonwealth  of  Penrisylvania  with- 
out a  certificate  of  authority,  and  cited  in 
support  of  its  motion  15  P.S.  §  2011  for  a  defi- 
nition of  what  constitutes  the  doing  of  busi- 
ness in  Pennsylvania  by  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion. 

In  refusing  defendant's  motion  to  dismiss 
this  case,  the  Chancellor  pointed  out  that 
§2011  cited  by  defendant  is  entirely  in- 
appropriate for  determining  what  constitutes 
the  transacting  of  business  for  the  purposes 
of  §  2014.  §  2011  pertains  solely  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Jurisdiction  and  the  power  of  the 
Commonwealth  courts  to  exercise  process 
over  foreign  corporations  in  doing  business 
within  the  state. 

It  is  clear  that  the  standards  applied  for 
determining  whether  a  foreign  corporation 
is  doing  business  within  the  Commonwealth 
for  Jurisdictional  purposes  are  not  the  same 
standards  that  are  applied  for  determining 
whether  a  foreign  corjxiration  is  required  to 
register  in  the  Commonwealth  The  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Law  of  Pennsylvania  In  fact 
follows  this  distinction  for  in  15  P.S.  §  2001 
(  b )  it  is  clearly  stated : 

"Without  excluding  other  activities  which 
may  not  constitute  doing  business  in  this 
Commonwealth,  a  foreign  business  corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  doing  business  in 
this  Commonwealth  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  of  sections  1012  and  1014  (15 
P.S.  §12012  and  2014)  of  this  act,  but  not 
necessarily  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  or 
of  section  1011  (15  PS.  §2011)  of  this  act 
conceriUng  service  of  process,  by  reason  of 
carrying  on  in  this  Commonwealth  any  one 
or  more  of  the  following  activities: 

"(51  Effecting  sales  through  Independent 
contractors; 

"(6)  Soliciting  or  procuring  orders, 
whether  by  mall  or  through  employees  or 
agents  or  otherwise,  and  maintaining  offices 
therefor,  where  such  orders  require  accept- 
ance without  this  Commonwealth  before  be- 
coming binding  contracts; 

"(9)  Transacting  any  business  in  interstate 
commerce:" 

The  testimony  disclosed  that  the  plaintiff 
has  no  oQces  in  Pennsylvania;  maintains  no 
bank  accounts  here;  has  no  employees  in 
Pennsylvania;  has  no  telephone  listings:  and 
owns  no  property  In  Pennsylvania.  Its  only 
contact  with  Pennsylvania  is  through  Inde- 
pendent  contractors   and.   on   occasions    for 
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business  of  the  plaintiff,  its  franchise  direc- 
tor visits  the  plaintiff's  franchises  within 
the  franchised  area  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
definition  of  ■doing  business"  in  j  101 1  of 
the  Business  Corporation  Law  applies  only  to 
service  of  process  on  foreign  corporation  sued 
here  and  has  no  reference  to  the  right  of  a 
foreign  corporation  to  institute  suit  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  plaintiff's  activiUes  are 
clearly  within  interstate  commerce  and 
therefore  do  not  require  qualification  as 
stated  in  S  1001  of  the  Business  Corporation 
Law.   15  PS.   !•  2001. 

As  the  trial  progressed  the  Chancellor  be- 
came more  and  more  aware  of  the  public 
involvement  in  this  proceeding.  The  testi- 
mony of  plaintiff's  witnesses,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  defendant,  pointed  out  consumer  de- 
ception in  numerous  subscription  orders  pro- 
cured  by  the  defendant  under  the  franchise 
dealership  contract  with  the  plaintiff. 

The  Chancellor  further  became  aware 
through  a  revelation  of  the  testimony  that 
these  magazine  sales  in  some  instances  were 
so  neatly  concealed  the  consumer  most  like- 
ly would  never  realize  that  he  was  victim- 
ized. As  a  result  of  the  public  involvement 
and  public  interest  being  seriously  concerned, 
the  Court  requested  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Department  of  Justice.  Biu-eau 
of  Consumer  Protection,  be  Joined  in  this 
proceeding  us  amicus  curiae. 

These  subscription  sales  abuses,  such  as. 
the  deceptive  sales  pitch,  the  forged  contract, 
the  hidden  gift  subscription,  all  of  which 
were  revealed  through  the  witnesses'  testi- 
mony m  this  case,  are  merely  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's opinion,  end  products  of  corporate 
organizational  structures  and  operational 
policies  which  are  keyed  more  to  quantity 
sales  than  to  quality. 

While  the  plaintiff  attempts  to  place  full 
blame  for  deception  or  fraud  up«Dn  the  de- 
fendant franchised  dealer,  plaintiff's  agent. 
Mr.  Hippee.  was  directly  involved  with  the 
dealer  in  his  official  capacity  as  franchise  di- 
rector of  plaintiff.  Hlppee's  testimony  that 
he  spent  considerable  time  on  exchange  sales 
programs  with  the  defendant  Martlnelll;  that 
he  had  numerous  meetings  with  M."irtinelli; 
that  he  was  present  and  did  some  talking 
with  Mr.  Botkin  in  respect  to  procuring  a 
perforating  machine  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  29  renewal  coupon  books  not 
authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  plaintiff;  that 
the  welcome  letter  sent"  out  by  defendant 
was  dictated  in  part  by  Hippee  with  respect 
to  the  four  additional  ccupons  Issued  m  con- 
nection  with   the  29   renewal   coupon  books. 

We  think  that  publishers  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  insure  that  any  agencies  which 
sell  their  publications  do  so  by  honest  means. 
While  we  must  hasten  to  point  out  that  the 
plaintiff  is  to  be  commended  in  its  positio.n 
that  it  always  fires  field  personnel,  .salesmen 
and  dealers  involved  m  serious  sales  abuses. 
we  think  the  plaintiff  should  go  a  step  further 
and  correct  the  corporate  policies  which  lead 
to  these  sales  abuses,  the  root  of  which  seems 
to  stem  from  these  subscription  sales  con- 
tracts, practices  and  franchised  dealerships. 

The  parties  to  this  litigation  have  agreed  to 
settle,  and  have  settled,  their  dispute  as  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  defendant  and  have  re- 
quested the  Court  to  discontinue  this  pro- 
ceeding, although  the  hearing  on  the  pre- 
liminary injunction  has  not  been  completed 
nor  have  there  been  requests  for  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law  submitted  by  the 
litigants,  nor  has  the  testimony  been  tran- 
scribed. The  Court  has  no  objection  to  the 
litigants  settling  matters  as  between  them- 
selves, but  must  consider  the  public  Interest 
m  this  matter  and  to  protect  the  public 
from  these  sales  abuses,  must  enter  nn  in- 
junction Jointly  and  severally  against  plain- 
tiff and  defendant.  The  Court  further  con- 
siders the  hearing  on  preliminary  injunction 
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to  be  a  nnal  hemrtng  without  prejudice  to 
either  party 

CONCLUSIONS    or    LAW 

1  That  equity  ha»  Jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
ties and  subject  matter  of  this  prtceedlng 

2  That  thl3  proceeding  be  considered  a 
final  hearing  without  prejudice  to  either 
party 

3  That  the  Cotmnonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Department  of  Justice  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer ProiectK  n  is  Joined  In  this  caae  at  the 
request  of  this  Court  aa  amicus  curiae 

4  That  the  contract  of  plaintiff  Mutual 
Readers  League.  Inc  .  dated  June  28  1963. 
with  Joseph  Martlnelll.  d  b  a  Mutual  Read- 
ers League  ot  Pittsburgh  was  terminated  for 
cause  November  19.  19«9 

3  That  defendant's  motion  to  dismiss 
under  i  1014  of  the  Pennsylvania  Buslne-ss 
Corporation  Law  1 15  P  3   5  2014  i  be  denied 

6  That  the  parties  plaintiff  and  defendant 
should  be  permitted  *o  settle  this  case 

7  That  a  permanent  injunction  should  be 
entered  against  both  parties  enjoining  them 
from  subscription  sales  abuses  such  as  the 
deceptive  sales  pitch,  the  forging  contract, 
the  hidden  gift  subscription   etc 

FINAL    OBCSKB 

And.  opw.  to-wit,  this  11th  d*y  of  Decem- 
ber. 13QS.  after  hearing  and  conslderstlon  of 
counsels  arguments  and  the  testimony  In 
this  case,  and  plain  Uff  Mutual  Readers 
League,  Inc  having  terminated  lu  franchise 
agreement  with  Joseph  MarUnelll.  d  b  a  Mu- 
tual Readers  League  of  Pittsburgh,  defend- 
ant, on  November  19,  1969.  and  the  parties 
having  agreed  that  the  dispute  between  them 
be  settled,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Department  of  Justice.  Bureau  of 
Consumer  ProtecUon,  at  the  Court's  request, 
having  appeared  as  amicus  curiae,  and  In 
order  to  protect  the  public  from  any  of  the 
practices  listed  herein  below,  and  for  the 
foregoing  reasons,  it  is  ordered,  adjudged  and 
decreed  that 

1  Plaintiff  Mutual  Readers  League.  Inc. 
and  defendant.  Joseph  Martlnelll.  d,  b  a 
Mutual  Readers  League  of  Pittsburgh,  are 
hereby  Jointly  and  severally  permanently  en- 
joined m  this  Commonwealth  from  engaging 
directly  or  indirectly.  In  concert  or  other- 
virtse.  through  their  respective  agents,  repre- 
8entatlve«  or  any  nominal  successor,  corporate 
or  otherwise,  or  successor,  asslgnnee  or  sub- 
stitute organization,  or  In  any  manner  what- 
soever in  anv  unfair,  deceptive  or  fraudulent 
acts  or  practices  In  the  soUclUng.  taking  of 
orders  or  selling  of  subscriptions  to  maga- 
zines or  other  periodicals  which  practices 
are  In  violation  of  any  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  or  any  provision  of 
the  'SeUlng  Code  for  Pald-Durtng-Servlce 
Periodical  Subscription  Sales  Agencies  '  and 
are  ordered  to  forthwith  cease  and  desist 
from — 

a.  Using  or  causing  to  b«  us«<l  or  engaging 
In  the  use  of  any  coupon  book  containing 
more  coupons  than  the  number  of  payments 
after  the  Initial  payment  to  be  made  under 
the  terms  of  the  subscriber  contract. 

b  Altering  the  terms  of  a  subscription 
contract  without  prior  written  authorization 
of  the  subscriber 

c  Representing  that  the  subscription  con- 
tract Is  noncancellable  when  in  truth  and 
fact  under  the  Selling  Code  for  Pald-Durtng- 
Servlce  Periodical  Subscription  Sales  Agency" 
such  contracts  are  cancellable  within  73 
hours  after  the  date  on  which  the  contract 
Is  Anally  executed,  and  may  be  cancelled 
within  similar  or  other  periods  of  time  under 
Pennsylvania  or  Federal  law 

d.  Palling  to  notify  subscribers  In  writing 
at  or  before  the  execution  of  the  subscrip- 
tion contrict  of  their  right  to  cancel  the 
same  within  72  hours  from  the  date  In  which 
the  contract  Is  fully  executed  and  failing  to 
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fully  explain  the  subscribers'  rights  to  cancel 
the  subscription  contract 

e  Permitting  a  subscrlptton  contract  to  be 
signed  by  the  subscriber  with  blank  spaces 
in  the  contract  at  the  time  of  signature  by 
the  subscriber.  Including,  but  not  restrtcted 
to.  the  name  and  numtier  of  issues  of  the 
subscription  fjr  each  magazine,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  seller,  the  number  of  pay- 
ments, the  amount  and  due  date  of  each 
payment,  and  any  and  all  other  essential 
parts  of  the  contract  by  which  the  parties 
or  either  of  them  wlU  be  bound,  or  which 
may  be  required  by  Pennsylvania  or  Pedenl 
law 

f  Making  any  misrepresentation  as  to  the 
price  or  reason  for  the  price  or  for  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  price  of  any  of  the  subscrip- 
tions contained  In  the  contract 

g  Palling  to  show  the  true  agreed  price 
and  length  of  subscription  of  each  magazine 
or  periodical  purportedly  subscribed  for  In 
the  contract 

h.  Causing  i  discrepancy  between  any  pro- 
vision of  the  customer's  copy  of  the  sub- 
scription contract  and  any  other  copy  of  such 
contract 

1.  Entering  a  person's  name  on  a  subscrip- 
tion contract  without  such  person's  knowl- 
edge and  prior  written  authorization 

J  Inducing  minors,  illiterates,  mentally  re- 
tarded or  mentally  handicapped  persons, 
persons  who  are  incapacitated  because  of 
severe  vision  defects,  or  persons  Incapacitated 
because  of  age  to  purchase  magazine  sub- 
scriptions 

k  Using  a  sympathy  appeal"  or  sales 
pitch,  such  AS.  but  not  limited  to,  the  maga- 
zine subscrlptlon.s  are  needed  to  win  a 
scholarship,  or  prize,  or  that  earnings  from 
subscription  sales  will  help  or  benefit  certain 
gr  jupo  of  perstjns,  such  as  students,  the 
underprivileged,  or  charitable,  civic  or 
eieemosyuary  groups,  organlziitlons  or  Insti- 
tutions. 

1  P.ilsely  representing,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly expressly.  Impliedly  or  In  any  man- 
ner that  one  or  more  magazine  subscrip- 
tions offered  during  a  saJes  presentation  are 
free  or  that  magazine  subscriptions  are  free 
or  that  the  customer  p.iys  only  for  the  cost 
of  postage,  h.mdllng.  editing  and  printing, 
or  any  of  them,  or  that  free  magazine  sub- 
scriptions or  publications  will  be  furnished 
to  prospective  customers  fur  answering  cer- 
tain questions,  participating  in  a  survey  the 
sollcl'i-or  is  making,  advertising  by  certain 
business  concerns  to  increase  circulation, 
winning  a  contest  or  being  selected  as  a  prize 
winner 

m  Falsely  repre.sentlng,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, expressly.  Impliedly  or  In  any  man- 
ner that  a  .subscriber  will  be  given  a  gift 
subscription  to  be  sent  to  a  person  desig- 
nated by  the  subscriber  without  Informing 
the  subscriber  that  the  subscriber  Is  paying 
for  the  sajne 

n.  Falsely  representing,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, expressly.  Impliedly  or  In  any  man- 
ner that  a  prospective  cu.stomer  Is  signing 
a  preference  list  of  magazines,  a  guarantee 
or  any  Inducement  or  paper  other  than  a 
subscription  contract  when,  in  fact,  said  per- 
son is  signing  a  subscription  contract. 

o.  Altering  the  terms  of  the  subscription 
contract  without  the  knowledge  and  prior 
written  authorlzatli.in  of  the  subscriber 
whereby  cheaper  magazines  are  submitted, 
.additional  subscriptions  are  added,  or  the 
length  of  any  of  the  subscriptions  shortened 

p.  Prom  using  harassing  or  oppressive 
nieth(xls  In  collection  of  delinquent  acctjunts 
or  falling  to  comply  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  guides  against  debt  collection 
decepci<jn  and  the  Penn.sylvanla  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Protection  requirements. 

2  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  shall  fully 
comply  In  any  respect  with  the  provisions  of 
"Selling  Code  for  Pald-Durlng-Servlce  Perl- 
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odlcal   Subscription   Sales   Agency"   and    all 
.ippUcable  provisions  of  Pennsylvania  law 

3  Plaintiff  and  defendant  shall  pay  the 
clairru  of  defendants  subscribers  as  verified 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection  which  claims  arise  from  any  of 
The  practices  enumerated  In  this  order 

4  Any  subscription  contract  entered  into 
by  defendant  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
oi  this  order  shall  be  cancelled  upon  verifi- 
cation of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  that  such  contract  violates 
■  ny  provision  of  this  order,  and  upon  receipt 
by  plaintiff  of  a  written  request  for  cancel- 
lation signed  by  such  subscriber 

5  The  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  of 
Pennsylvania  shall  have  access  to  all  records 
and  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  fran- 
chise heretofore  known  as  Mutual  Readers 
League  of  Pltrsburgh.  and  to  the  records  and 
documents  of  Mutual  Readers  League.  Inc 
concerning  the  same 

6  This  case  shall  be  marked  as  settled  and 
discontinued  subject  to  the  contlnvilng  Juris- 
diction of  this  court  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  thl.s  order 

7.  The  injunction  bond  In  the  amount  if 
Five  Thousand  ($5,000  00 1  Dollars,  hereto- 
fore hied  In  ths  proceeding  pursuant  to  ihi.s 
Court  s  order  of  November  19,  1969.  with  the 
Federal  Insurance  Company  as  surety,  Is  can- 
celled. 

By  the  Court. 

Wessel,  J 

ORDER    OF    rolRT 

And  now.  to-wlt,  this  15th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1969,  a  final  decree  of  this  Court  entered 
December  11.  1969,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  "Decree  Nisi"  and  the 
aforementioned  decree  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  thereto  "If  no  exceptions  are  filed 
hereto  within  twenty  (20)  days  after  notice 
of  filing  this  adjudication,  the  decree  nisi 
.shall  be  entered  by  the  Prothonotary  upon 
praecipe  as  a  final  decree  herein  In  accord- 
ance with  R.C.P.   No.  1519   (ai    " 

By  the  Court. 

Wessel.  J 


.ADMINISTRATION  PEACE  INITIA- 
TIVES HEIGHTEN  MIDDLE  EAST 
TEJ^SION 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.   December   23,   1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  at  repwrts  Indicating  a 
dangerous  shift  in  the  administration's 
approach  to  achieving  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Until  recently'  it  seemed  clear  that  our 
policy  was  based  firmly  on  the  belief  that 
only  direct  negotiations  between  the 
I>artles  to  the  conflict,  ultimately  result- 
ing in  signed  peace  agreements,  could 
provide  any  real  hope  for  a  just  and 
lasting  settlement  of  hostilities.  The  ad- 
ministration s  detailed  peace  initiatives 
revive  speculations  that  we.  with  the 
other  big  powers,  will  attempt  to  impose 
a  settlement  on  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states. 

On  the  surface,  the  latest  proposalf^ 
contain  only  guidelines  for  peace,  the 
precise  terms  of  which  must  still  be 
worked  out  during  the  course  of  negotia- 
tions. Nonetheless,  the  guidelines  them- 
selves, as  reported  In  the  press,  reflect 
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certain  biases  which  cannot  help  but 
prejudice  Israel's  position  at  the  bar- 
liaining  table.  Moreover,  the  very  fact 
that  the  administration  has  come  for- 
ward with  a  detailed  program  makes  it 
less  likely  that  Israel  and  the  Arab  States 
will  ever  make  it  to  the  bargaining  table. 
That  this  country  is  ready  to  lay  down 
certain  peace  conditions  in  advance,  be- 
fore there  is  a  single  expression  of  will- 
ingness by  any  Arab  state  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Israelis,  borders  on  the  absurd. 
It  can  only  inspire  the  Arab  countries  to 
perpetuate  the  state  of  terror  which  now 
exists.  It  can  only  tempt  them  to  conclude 
that,  by  waiting,  they  can  increase  the 
chances  for  an  imposed  settlement,  based 
on  some  vague  notion  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence. 

It  can  only  seduce  them  into  believing 
that  they  can  obtain  Israeli  troop  with- 
drawals and  the  cession  of  occupied  ter- 
ritory, without  reciprocal  obligations  to 
recognize  the  sovereignty,  territorial 
integrity,  and  political  independence  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  It  can  only  be  taken 
by  them  as  a  sign  that  the  United  States 
is  tired  of  the  tension  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  is  ready  to  pressure  its  friend 
and  ally  into  sacrificing  security  to  ob- 
tain a  temporary  illusion  of  peace.  How- 
ever unintentionally,  the  administration 
proposals  will  defeat  their  ostensible 
purpose;  bringing  the  adversary  states 
together  to  negotiate. 

The  most  alarming  thing  about  the 
new  administration  proposal  is  its  tim- 
ing, coming  as  it  did  on  the  eve  of  the 
Arab  summit  meeting  in  Rabat,  just  a 
few  days  after  White  House  meetings 
with  representatives  of  oil  and  banking 
interests  which  have  heavy  investments 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  inference  that 
we  are  courting  favor  with  the  Arabs  is 
obvious.  As  a  consequence  we  are  reap- 
ing the  contempt  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
anger  of  Israel. 

This  is  the  reward  for  our  "evenhand- 
edness."  the  word  used  by  Governor 
Scranton  to  describe  the  new  policy 
wliich  the  administration  is  now  follow- 
ing in  the  Middle  East.  We  talk  now  of 
requiring  concessions  from  Israel  as 
well  as  the  Arabs.  This  superficial  even- 
handedness  is  nothing  but  a  thinly  con- 
cealed attempt  to  appease  the  Arab 
countries.  What  concessions  should  be 
necessary  to  secure  Israel's  basic  right 
to  live  in  peace,  recognized  by  all  as  a 
sovereign,  independent  entity? 

Our  public  policy  has  been  distorted 
by  the  insistent  demands  of  private  eco- 
nomic self-interest.  We  cloak  this  policy 
in  words  which  distract  the  mind  from 
the  shattering  realization,  so  real  to 
every  Israeli,  that  the  Arabs  are  pub- 
licly committed  to  the  literal  devasta- 
tion of  the  State  of  Israel  and  her  peo- 
ple. It  takes  a  mind  more  comfortable 
with  abstractions  and  rationalizations 
than  hard  facts  to  recite  the  virtues  of 
evenhandedness  in  these  circumstances. 

The  administration  policy  comes  dan- 
gerously close  to  rejecting  the  open  and 
friendly  relationship  we  have  long  en- 
joyed with  the  State  of  Israel.  Economic 
expediency,  and  the  desire  for  incretised 
status  within  the  Arab  world,  have  led 
the  administration  to  ignore  the  deep 
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importance  of  Ideals  of  national  inde- 
pendence, so  crucial  for  the  survival  of 
Jews  in  Israel,  and  so  significant  a 
part  of  our  own  national  heritage.  As 
Abba  Eban  has  beautifully  expressed  It, 
the  history  of  both  our  lands  can  be 
prefaced  with  these  same  words : 

Men  thirsting  for  freedom,  driven  by  In- 
security and  persecution  but  also  drawn 
by  the  attraction  of  building  a  new  civi- 
lization, emigrated  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  a  new  land  across  the  seas.  They 
reclaimed  that  land  from  primeval  devas- 
tation. They  liberated  themselves  from 
colonial  shackles.  They  established  a  free 
republic  which  they  then  defended  against 
every  adversary  and  peril  until  It  secured 
Its  recognized  place  in  the  International 
family.  In  their  cultural  effort,  they  merged 
their  diverse  Immigrant  cultures  Into  the 
unity  of  a  new  civilization.  They  maintained 
through  every  ordeal  the  original  moral 
heritage  which  had  inspired  their  under- 
lying unity   of  purpose. 

We  forget  our  own  moral  heritage 
when  we  forget  for  a  moment  that  Is- 
rael's struggle  is  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

I  believe  that  we  must  reaffirm  our 
original  position  of  opposition  to  any 
attempts  by  outside  powers  to  impose  a 
peace  settlement.  We  must  reaffirm  our 
position  of  opposition  to  any  pressure  to 
force  premature  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
presence  from  areas  under  its  adminis- 
tration, as  a  condition  for  entering  ne- 
gotiation. We  must  emphasize  that  Arab 
States  in  the  Middle  East  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  enforcement  of 
peace,  and  the  obligation  to  curb  the 
activities  of  terrorists  operating  from 
within  their  borders.  We  must  insist  that 
the  only  framework  for  the  achievement 
of  peace  is  through  direct  negotiations 
between  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  lead- 
ing to  contractual  peace  agreements. 
Only  a  strong  statement  of  these  objec- 
tives will  silence  once  and  for  all  the 
false  hopes  of  the  Arab  States  that  we 
will  dictate  the  terms  for  settlement  of 
tension  in  the  Middle  East. 

Israel's  expressions  of  readiness  to  flght 
in  defense  of  her  national  existence  must 
not  obscure  an  awareness  of  her  under- 
lying desire  for  peace.  The  people  who 
went  to  the  desert  and  the  hills  of  Galilee 
to  bring  life  to  a  barren  land  that  had 
not  bloomed  for  centuries,  have  ears 
that  delight  in  music,  not  the  clamor 
of  artillery,  and  hands  which  turn  more 
eagerly  to  building  their  land  than  to 
shouldering  a  rifle. 

The  consequences  of  living  in  a  state 
of  constant  terror  are  deeply  tragic  for 
both  sides.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  Arab 
war  of  attrition  is  not  destroying  Israel's 
strength.  The  Israelis  have  shown  that 
they  can  sun'ive  the  constant  skirmishes 
along  her  existing  borders.  They  have 
shown  that  their  resolve  is  strong  and 
that  they  will  not  be  driven  to  accept  an 
illusory  peace  out  of  fear.  The  perpetual 
harassment  has  not  prompted  the  for- 
feiture of  occupied  territory,  nor  has  it 
led  the  big  powers  to  attempt  to  impose 
a  makeshift  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Arabs  will  have  to 
negotiate.  That  is  what  the  Israelis  be- 
lieve, and  that  also  appears  to  be  the 
only  realistic  outcome  of  the  present 
conflict. 
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We  must  remain  convinced  that  time 
lies  on  the  side  of  peace.  We  must  be 
ever  aware  that  only  real  peace,  and  not 
mere  coexistence,  can  dissolve  the  ten- 
sion. Only  direct  negotiations  leading  to 
agreements  signed  by  the  parties  can 
guarantee  peace.  Only  secure  boundaries 
will  insure  that  such  a  peace  will  be  rec- 
ognized and  respected.  Only  an  open 
Middle  East,  where  there  is  a  free  flow 
of  people,  ideas,  and  goods  will  promise 
an  end  to  the  refugee  problem.  Only  when 
the  reasonableness  of  these  simple  prop- 
ositions is  accepted  will  there  be  an  end 
to  the  terror  and  reprisal.  We  must  await 
that  end  with  strength  and  patience. 


DR.    H.    MARTIN    ENGLE,    VA    CHIEF 
MEDICAL  DIRECTOR,  RETIRING 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rising  medical  costs  focus  our  attention 
not  only  on  increasing  basic  living  costs, 
but  on  some  of  the  expensive  elements  of 
quality  medical  care. 

However,  in  recognizing  the  intensive, 
specialized  training  required  by  today's 
medical  professionals,  and  in  conceding 
their  unselfish  dedication  to  the  difficult 
task  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  medical 
knowledge  and  new  means  of  delivering 
health  service,  we  often  overlook  this 
fact. 

When  someone  in  authority  in  the  field 
of  hospital  and  medical  care  is  concerned 
enough  about  rising  medical  costs,  some- 
thing can  be  done,  either  to  hold  the  line 
on  ihese  costs,  or  to  maintain  high  quali- 
ty medical  care  in  the  face  of  increasing 
costs. 

Such  a  person  is  Dr,  H.  Martin  Engle, 
the  retiring  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

His  entire  medical  career,  but  especial- 
ly his  sen'ice  since  January  4,  1966  as  the 
head  of  the  world's  largest  hospital  sys- 
tem, dramatizes  Dr.  Engle's  single  pur- 
pose devotion  to  the  delivery  of  second- 
to-none  medical  care  with  maximum  ef- 
ficiency and  economy. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1965,  just 
before  Dr.  Engle  became  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  VA  had  a  ratio  of  1.32  employees 
to  each  patient  in  its  general  hospitals. 
By  fiscal  year  1969,  this  was  increased  to 
approximately  1.5  employees  per  patient 
in  the  system. 

This  is  still  below  the  staffing  level  in 
the  average  general  hospital  which  is 
2.70  staff  to  each  patient.  The  important 
point  is  that  under  Dr.  Engle's  direction 
the  VA  hospital  system  has  increased  its 
staffing  ratio.  And,  most  important,  it  has 
continued  to  provide  veteran  patients 
with  good  hospital  and  medical  care,  even 
though  it  has  less  staff  and  less  funds 
than  other  hospital  systems. 

To  the  retiring  Chief  Medical  Director 
belongs  another  statistical  credit,  if  you 
will. 

In  fiscal  year  1965.  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
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ministration  treated  a  little  more  than 
700.000  patients  In  lUs  hospitals  This 
year,  the  VA  will  care  for  more  than 
800.000  patients  in  it.s  166  hospitals  And 
with  fewer  operating  beds  than  in  1965 
This  achievement,  and  it  is  nothing  less 
than  that,  has  been  made  possible  be- 
cause of  improved  treatment  methods, 
progress  in  medical  research,  expanding 
programs  of  premedical  and  pcsthospital 
care,  and  nursing  and  domiciliary  home 
care 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Medical    School.    Dr     Enis'le   started   his 
Federal  career  m  1942  as  a  wartime  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps 
He  joined  the  VA  as  a  medical  nfHcer  at 
the  VA  center  in  Fort  Harrison.  Mont  .  ^n 
August     1946     following    his    discharge 
from  the  Army  with  the  rank  of  maior 
We  all  know   that  Dv    Engle  and  his 
associates   In    VA    medicine   have   made 
considerable  per.sonal  financial  sacrifice 
to  serve  America  s  .sick,  aging,  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  who.  this  year,  number- 
ing more  than  7.230.000,  will  be  treated 
in    VA    hospitals,    clinics,    domiciUarles, 
nursinn  homes,  and  restoration  centers 
We  kHGW.  too.  that  Dr    Engle  and  his 
associates,    at    personal    .sacrifice,    have 
chosen    to    dedicate    themselves    to    the 
cause  of  making  VA  medicine  a  major 
source  of  improved  health  care  for  our 
entire  Nation 

The  sixth  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Dr  Engle 
is  the  first  career  civnl  servant  to  be 
chosen  for  this  important  position  He 
has  used  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
VA  hospital  system  to  improve  its  man- 
agement, and  has  contributed  his  con- 
siderable professional  statute  to  brin« 
medical  colleges  and  community  medical 
programs  into  a  closer  working  relation- 
ship With  VA  medicine 

Again,  r  would  cite  examples  which  re- 
flect the  concern  and  the  effort  of  the 
Hou.se  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Congre.ss  to  bring  ab.nit  this  neces- 
sary and  beneficial  relationship. 

But  I  would  also  reemphasize  Dr 
Engles  vigorous  and  effective  leadership 
In  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  mutual  benefits  that  he  knew 
and  confidently  predicted,  would  result 
from  this  clo.se  relationship 

In   retrospect,   we  might  consider  his 
pioneering   efforts   Uj  effect   this  logical 
and  essential  cooperation  as  routine  But 
they    are   unique   to   the   retiring   Chief 
Medical  Di:-ector    More  important  than 
the  fact  that  he  initiated  this  program 
however,    is    the    fact    that    the   critical 
shortage  of  medical  specialists  in  Amer- 
ica will  be  alleviated  to  some  degree  in 
the  future  because  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  education  program. 
This  year  more  than  46.000  of  the  Na- 
tion's medical  school  graduates  will  re- 
ceive training  in  VA  hospitals.  And  while 
this  number  now  represents  more  than 
half  of  all  medical  school  graduates  it  is 
expects!  that  it  will  nearly  double  In  the 
years  ahead    VA  is  in  the  process  of  ex- 
panding by  thousands  its  programs  for 
paramedical  personnel  and  technicians 
Surely  this  prospect  is  one  of  the  most 
meaningful    monuments    to    Dr    Enele  s 
service  as  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans  .Administration 
It  IS.  perhaps,  a  cliche  to  say  that  what 
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IS  good  for  \'.\  medicine  ls  good  for  the 
entire  medical  community  in  America. 
Nonethele.ss.  in  recogni/ing  and  paving 
tribute  today  to  Dr  Engle  I  would  have 
to  emphasize  that  the  VA's  integrated 
medical  svstem— which  included  166 
hospitals  plus  nursing  beds,  outpatient 
clinics,  restorative  programs  and  domi- 
ciliarie.s— us  pointing  the  way  for  ex- 
panding the  Nations  limited  medical  re- 
sources for  the  growing  number  of 
American  who  need  them 

To  carry  out  Ins  mi.ssion  Dr  Engle 
has  conducted  a  $46  million  a  year  medi- 
cal research  program  which  has  refined 
methods  oi  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
management. 

During  fiscal  year  1968,  for  example, 
nearly  5.900  re.search  projects  were  con- 
ducted by  more  than  5.400  investigators 
m  145  V.A  insUllations  VA  lead  the  na- 
tion in  organ  transplants.  VA  s  work  m 
the  mental  health  field  has  been  out- 
standing, and  VA  is  leading  the  Nation 
in  re.search  on  the  problems  of  the  aging 
individual 

Dr  Engles  professional  competence 
and  his  important  contributions  to  the 
NaUons  health  have  been  recognized 
by  his  professional  colleagues  by  their 
electing  him  to  serve  on  their  highest 
professional  policy  boards  and  govern- 
ing councils.  He  has  held  faculty  ap- 
pointmenus  with  the  many  medical  col- 
leges affHiat^-d  1th  the  eight  VA  hospitals 
where  he  lias  served. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  closely  with 
Dr    Eni^'le  will  miss  hus  steady  guiding 
hand  on  VA  medical  programs,  but  we 
trust  his  retirement  from  Federal  .serv- 
ice will  not  remove  him  from  close  as- 
.sociation  with  the  programs  for  veterans. 
Careers  such  as  Dr    Engle's  illustrate 
that  Government  programs  not  only  are 
users  of  the  top  professional  talent,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  producers  of  talents 
that  are  constantly  flowing  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  Wherever  lie  might  choose  to 
serve,   Dr    Engle  will   continue   to  con- 
tribute    to     improved     medical     care. 
Throughout  hLs  .service,   he  has  shown 
a    re.sourceful    ability    to   set   goals   and 
reach    them     His    dedication,    creative 
Ideas,  and  profcs-sional  competence  will 
continue  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  co- 
workers His  [)otential  to  further  advance 
American  medicine  is  undiminished,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
know  him   are  confident    that   his  pro- 
ductive and  distinguished  career  will  con- 
tinue  with    its   characteristic   mark    of 
excellence 
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FARMERS  HAVE  SOMETinNG  THAT 
CITY  FOLKS  DO  NOT 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 


"F  K.^Ns.'^s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.   December   23.    1969 

Mr  SEBELIUS  Mr  Speaker,  as  this 
session  of  Congrt^s  finally  draws  to  a 
close.  I  think  it  is  mast  appropriate  that 
we  take  time  out  to  reflect  on  this  past 
year  and  hopefully  spend  le.ss  time  on 
partisan  dl.scusslon  and  more  on  finding 
workable  answers  to  our  pre.ssmg  prob- 
lems. 


Our  Government  has  spent  billions  of 
dollars  with  the  apparent  philosophy 
that  pouring  out  funds  from  the  public 
purse  can  solve  virtually  every  problem 
of  human  need  Now  we  find  many  of 
these  programs  have  foundered  on  the 
shoals  of  human  nature  Obviously,  a  fur- 
ther outpouring  of  Federal  funds  is  not 
the  answer 

At  least  a  partial  answer  may  well  come 
from  i-ural  and  smalltown  America— 
from  citizens  who  traditionally  solve 
their  own  problems  and  who  believe  self- 
help  IS  best  help  Perhaps  we  have  failed 
on  a  national  level  because  we  have 
Ignored  tlie  basic  philosophy  of  simple 
Christian  concern.  Tlie  desire  to  help 
others  must  come  from  the  heart.  Before 
a  Federal  program  can  truly  achieve  the 
de.sired  result  we  should  take  into  ac- 
count realistic  goals,  the  frailty  of  hu- 
,man  nature  and  most  important  basic 
Chiistlan  concern 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  farmers  truly 
have  .something  that  city  folks  do  not  and 
more  important  something  that  city  folks 
desperately  need.  Mr.  Bill  Lee  of  the 
Smith  County  Pioneer  has  .staffed  the 
case  very  well  m  the  following  editorial. 
I  would  like  to  bring  this  article  to  the 
attention  ol  every  urban  Congressman 
as  we  work  together  next  session  to  find 
workable  answers  to  the  i)roblems  of  our 
Cities  and  rural  America: 
Farmers  Have  StiMmiiNc  That  City  Polks 

OON'T 


Farmers  h.ive  sometlung  Ui.u  we  who  live 
In  towns  and  cities  tlon't  — tJie  situation  to 
rejilly  do  sometiiing  .i.t)oiu  it  wfien  .i  neigh- 
bor Is  .sick  when  there  is  a  de.^th  in  the 
family  or  when  there  is  .s<-)me  Dther  mis- 
fortune 

Farmers  take  their  tractors,  their  plows. 
their  combines  or  whatever  equipment  i-s 
needed  and  in  they  go  to  do  the  tilings  that 
need  u.>  be  done  Their  love  and  compessh.n 
for  .1  nelghb.T  In  trouble  .md  the  tilings 
they  do  for  that  person  and  hi.s  family  are 
amon><  'he  finest  tilings  in  life  'Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  and  thou  sh.-Ut  love 
thy  neighbor  .ls  thyself."  .said  Jesu.s  Farmers 
f<illow  thai  advice  How  many,  many  times 
have  we  seen  that  e.xempUfied  among  the 
fine  rural  pe<ipie  <.>f  this  county  .^nd  what 
a,  wonderful  thing  it  is  for  all  concerned, 
both  tiie  receiver  and  the  giver. 

City  dwellers  are  handicapped  Many  nt 
them,  we  think,  have  the  same  leellngs  of 
oompiisslon  but  they  can't  express  it  by  doing 
sfimethlng  — at  least  not  in  tlie  way  that 
farmers  ran — by  doing  something  that  really 
counts  How  can  you  run  a  store  for  a  sicic 
or  injured  merchant  or  do  the  rep.ur  work 
for  a  mechanic  who  is  in  trouble? 

It  Is  true  tliat  tlie  trades  and  professions 
often  help  others  of  their  kind.  Doctors  care 
for  .another  physicl.ui's  patients,  newspaper- 
men print  for  »helr  fellows  in  distress,  etc.. 
but  It  isn  t  quite  the  siune  as  when  a  group 
of  farmers  pass  tlie  word  .iround  that  some- 
one needs  help,  .md  co  out  in  a  ^•roup  to  do  it. 
This  desire  to  help  and  doing  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  of  rural  ilfe 

We  see  it  e.xemplified  in  citie.s  .md  towns 
when  the  women  take  m  fcKxl  and  do  house- 
hold taslcs  for  families  in  bereavement  or 
when  there  Is  Illness  In  the  family  The 
women  have  it  on  us  men  in  thone  situations 
We've  seen  -o  many  many  occ.xslons  of 
farmers  helping  their  neighbors  In  dlstress-- 
leaving  their  own  work  to  do  something  for 
their  neighbors  That  is  one  of  the  noblest 
traditions  of  rural  life 

God  bless  you  pe<-iple  who  love  your  neigh- 
bors and  do  something  about  it! 


December  23,  1969 


INSPIRATIONAL  LETTER  FROM  CON- 
STITUENT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.   December  23,   1969 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago,  I  received  a  thoughtful  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents  in  Margate, 
N  J.  I  believe  this  letter  is  one  of  the  most 
truthful  and  candid  presentations  of  the 
views  of  the  silent  majority  I  have  re- 
ceived. It  discusses  a  variety  of  subjects 
which  are  important  to  our  country,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  these  views  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  F'ellow  Ambsican:  First  of  all,  let 
me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  telling 
you  what  is  in  the  heart  of  a  member  of  the 
Silent  Majority. 

I.OVX   OF  COUNTRY-  AND  RESPECT  DTTi:  IT 

We.  as  Americans,  are  the  most  fortunate 
people  in  the  world.  We  also  are  the  most 
complacent  people.  We  stand  idle  while  the 
forces  that  are  trying  to  destroy  us  are  at 
the  peak  of  their  efforts.  This  country  was 
not  founded  by  cowards  or  traitors.  It  has 
survived  and  become  the  leader  of  all  nations 
only  because  of  the  men  and  women  who 
gave  their  lives  and  devotion  to  it.  To  con- 
tinue to  survive  and  enjoy  the  freedoms  we 
have,  is  becoming  more  and  more  dlfllcult. 
I  do  not  profe.ss  to  know  all  the  answers.  I 
do  know  that  I  am  fed  up  with  what  Is  going 
on  today.  I  also  know  that  I  do  not  stand 
alone. 

NEWS     MEDIA 

It  makes  me  wonder  when  I  see  on  tele- 
vision or  read  in  newspapers  the  extended 
coverage  given  to  traitors  who  are  doing  their 
best  to  destroy  our  way  of  life  Why  does  the 
news  media  make  so  much  of  so  little?  What 
have  these  creeps  to  otTer  us?  What  would 
these  idiots  do  to  defend  their  country?  How 
come  these  so-called  peaceniks  do  not  march 
in  front  of  Red  embassies?  Why?  Where  Is 
tiie  money  coming  from  to  organize  these 
campaigns?  Why  are  their  leaders  and  or- 
ganizers not  charged  with  insurrection?  The 
news  media  is  helping  these  malcontents  sow 
t  he  seeds  of  treason ! ! ! 

DISRESPECT    FOR    LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Today,  as  never  before  in  our  glorious  his- 
tory, the  public  has  to  get  behind  their  police 
departments  and  support  them.  If  we  stand 
by  and  let  these  communist-Inspired  forces 
break  down  all  respect  for  law  and  order, 
then  we  surely  will  destroy  ourselves! 

By  the  same  token,  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision stations  should  be  reminded  that  they 
have  an  obligation  to  report  the  news  as  It 
happens.  Not  slant  or  change  the  presentation 
of  it  to  border  on  sensationalism. 

I  am  a  proud  American.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  honorably  serving  my  country 
on  two  occasions  .  .  .  Europ>e  and  Korea.  I 
have  five  sons.  I  do  not  want  them  to  go 
through  what  I  did.  But  If  It  Is  necessary,  I 
want  my  boys  to  serve  with  honor  and  pride. 

My  children  are  taught  that  ptollcemen  are 
their  friends  and  they  are  working  for  their 
protection  and  well-being.  Support  your 
police      .  your  life  depends  on  it! 

PRESIDE.NT    NIXON    AND    VICE    PRESIDENT    ACNEW 

I  heard  President  Nixon's  speech  and  read 
the  Vice  President's  statement  on  these  so- 
called  i>eace  demonstrators.  I  thank  God  that 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  men  like  them 
running  our  country ! 

Forgive  me.  sir.  for  taking  so  much  of  your 
valuable  time.  You  have  a  tough  job  on 
your  hands,  but  I  know  you  are  part  of  a 
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team  that  will  see  to  it   that   America  re- 
mains the  great  nation  that  It  is. 

As  my  Congressman  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, I  most  sincerely  request  that  you  do 
your  utmost  to  remind  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that  they 
are  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  our  great  nation.  I  also  urge  you  to 
request  J.  Edgar  Hoover  send  directives  to  all 
law  enforcement  agencies  m  the  country  to 
bombard  their  local  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision stations  with  phone  calls  and  letters 
demanding  that  their  presentation  of  news 
stops  making  the  Job  of  law  enforcement  so 
tough.  I  charge  the  news  media  with  giving 
a  false  Image  of  the  police  by  withholding 
all  the  facts  of  different  situations  and  then 
showing  police  in  a  bad  light  to  create  their 
desired  effect  of  sensationalism!  Freedom  of 
the  press  is  a  sacred  duty  ...  It  Is  not  In- 
tended to  be  a  subterfuge! 

Again,  sir,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  time 
and  consideration  to  a  proud  American  who 
Is  finding  it  more  difficult  to  keep  silent. 

May  the  Good  Lord  grant  you  and  the  Ad- 
ministration the  wisdom  and  power  to  re- 
store patriotism   and   love  of   America  Into 
the  hearts  of  all  our  countrymen. 
Most  respectfully  yours. 

Robert  J.  Weinstein. 


DEATH  OF  FRANCIS  M.  LeMAY 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  in  extending  my  sincere  sympa- 
thy to  the  wife  of  Francis  M.  LeMay  on 
his  death. 

I  first  knew  Frank  when  I  came  to 
Congress  more  than  23  years  ago  and  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  on  the  House  side. 

His  great  knowledge  and  skills  as  a 
newsman  were  recognized  and  he  was 
promoted  to  higher  station  where  he 
could  engage  his  abilities  in  interpreting 
economic  events  for  the  people.  His 
journalistic  career  made  him  an  eyewit- 
ness to  many  of  the  outstanding  events 
of  our  time.  He  was  an  intimate  of  the 
Presidents  and  a  close  friend  of  many 
Members  of  this  body. 

Later  he  was  appointed  by  the  late 
beloved  Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn,  as 
House  Coordinator  of  Information. 

In  1953  he  was  selected  as  a  chief  pro- 
fessional staff  man  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  where  he  served 
until  his  retirement  2  years  ago. 

During  all  this  period  he  was  recog- 
nized for  his  dedication  to  agriculture 
and  the  problems  of  farmers  through- 
out this  coimtry.  His  vast  knowledge  of 
agricultural  events  and  problems  served 
him  well  and  his  efforts  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  agricultiu-al  legislation 
which  was  brought  before  this  body. 

In  his  position  he  was  able  to  influ- 
ence more  legislation  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture than  any  other  man. 

Francis  LeMay  has  had  long  and  close 
associations  with  the  district  which 
elected  me.  He  was  bom  in  Leigh  ton  and 
spent  his  earlier  childhood  in  my  home- 
town, Scottsboro,  where  his  father  was 
in  the  jewelry  business. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
Frank  was  only  7,  he  grew  up  in  the 
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Masonic  Home  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  He 
worked  his  way  through  college  display- 
ing considerable  talent  with  a  trumpet. 

He  retired  to  a  small  farm  near  Wheel- 
er Dam  near  Wilson  Lake,  a  spot  of  rare 
beauty  known  as  LeMay's  Landing. 

He  had  a  distinguished  and  produc- 
tive life.  As  a  newsman,  he  was  extraor- 
dinaiy.  As  a  legislative  staff  man,  he 
was  outstanding.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
directions,  competent,  imaginative,  and 
esteemed  in  all  his  public  and  private 
endeavors. 

I  join  with  his  many  friends  in  this 
House  in  mourning  his  passing. 


LIBYAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23.   1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ancient 
land  of  Libya  has  long  been  the  meeting 
place  of  empires.  The  Greek  historian 
Herodotus  mentioned  the  "Libyans"  and 
the  "Ethiopians"  of  the  country,  and  de- 
scribed their  agriculture  and  their  cities 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  near 
the  desert  oases  of  the  interior.  The  Phoe- 
nicians later  established  trading  centers 
in  Libya  and  the  land  became  a  part  of 
the  Carthaginian-African  Empire  that 
challenged  the  might  of  Imperial  Rome. 
In  medieval  times,  Libya  was  divided  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Eg>-pt  and  the  na- 
tions of  Morocco  and  Tunis,  usually  at 
the  point  where  the  hostile  and  forbid- 
ding Libyan  Desert  meets  the  sea  at  the 
Gulf  of  Cirte, 

Europeans  also  had  their  day  in  Libya, 
from  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  seventh 
and  sixth  centuries  B.C..  the  Alexandrian 
period,  the  invasions  of  the  Vandals,  the 
conquests  of  the  Byzantines,  and  even  an 
expedition  of  the  Spanish  King  Ferdi- 
nand in  the  15th  century  A.D.  But  it  was 
the  Muslim  conquest  that  was  to  have 
the  most  lasting  effect  on  the  country, 
leaving  as  its  heritage  the  language,  cul- 
ture, and  religion  of  the  Arabs.  Libya  fi- 
nally became  an  Ottoman  Turkish  prov- 
ince in  the  16th  century,  enjoying  a  semi- 
autonomous  status  during  the  declining 
years  of  the  great  Turkish  Empire.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  Northern 
Africa,  including  Libya,  became  famous 
as  a  center  for  pirates  and  corsairs,  as 
they  were  knowTi  to  European  seafaring 
nations  whose  ships  they  plundered  and 
raided. 

Italy  landed  troops  in  Libya  in  1911, 
securing  some  coastal  enclaves  after  bat- 
tles with  the  Turkish  armies.  But  the 
Italians  were  never  able  to  complete  their 
domination  of  the  land  because  the  Lib- 
yan people  refused  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  European  conquerors.  The  tenuous 
Italian  hold  over  this  African  land  was 
broken  in  World  War  II  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  resisting  Libyan  people  and 
the  Allied  forces. 

From  1942  until  1950,  Libya  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  British  and  the  French. 
In  1952.  the  United  Nations  decreed  that 
the  nation  of  Libya  was  to  have  its  inde- 
pendence, the  only  nation  in  the  world 
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to  have  achieved  its  freedom  in  this  man- 
ner. On  December  24.  1952,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Libya,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  constitution  promulgated 
the  year  before,  became  an  independent 
nation. 

For  the  first  years  after  independence. 
Libya  was  unable  to  meet  its  own  finan- 
cial requirements,  accepting  foreign  as- 
sistance from  other  nations.  But  oil  con- 
cessions granted  to  American  Arms  in 
1955  and  1956  iDegan  to  produce  oil  in 
the  early  1960'.s,  allowing  the  nation  to 
become  self-sufficient  and  totally  inde- 
pendent Now  Libya  shares  its  wealth 
with  Its  Arab  and  African  neighbors  In 
the  true  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

On  September  1 .  1969.  a  group  of  young 
military  officers  forestalled  a  grsU)  for 
power  by  a  self-seeking  elite  and  declared 
Libya  to  be  a  democratic  republic.  On 
this  anniversary  of  Libyan  independence, 
we  wish  the  new  leaders  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Command  Council  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Libya  every  success  in  their  quest 
for  their  stated  goal  of  ".'socialism,  unity, 
and  fre««lom." 
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THOUGHTS  FROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KA^ISAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREHENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  WINN  Mr  Speaker  Jim  Tomlin- 
son.  a  resident  of  Wellsville.  Karus  .  com- 
posed a  ver.'  thought-provokms  poem 
while  suitioned  at  Hue.  Vietnam.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  coUeatjues.  Jim's 
thoughts  as  printed  in  the  Miami  Re- 
publican of  Paola.  Kans 

FriEM  From  Vietna.m 

Jim  T'inlir.sdn.  son  of  Mr    .»nd  Mrs    J    W. 

TomilnsL.n.    WeU.svlUe.    Is    s'.a-ioueU    a:    Hue. 

Vietnam,    with    the    101st    .Mrborne    Division 

of  the  Army  and  has  sen'  the  following  poem 

home  to  his  parent.s 

Take  a  man  >nd  put  him  alone. 

Piit  him  16.000  mi:es  from  home 

Empty  hl.^  heart  of  all  but  blood. 

Make  him  live  :n  sweat  and  mud— 

This  U  the  life  I  have  to  live 

.■Vnd  while  my  soul  to  the  devil  I  give. 

You  peace  boys  rant  In  your  easy  chair, 

But  you  don  t  kno  y  what  it's  like  )ver  here. 

You   nave  a  ball  without  really  trying. 

While  over  h»re  your  men  are  dying 

You  burn  your  dratt  cards  md  march  at 
dawn. 

And  plant  your  signal  on  the  White  House 
lawn 

You  all  want  to  ban  the  bomb. 

There  ;s  no  real  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

So  use  your  drugs  and  h.ive  vour  fun, 

.\nd  then  refuse  to  use  a  gun. 

There's  nothing  else  for  you  to  do. 

And  I'm  supposed  to  die  for  you 

I'll  hate  you  -o  the  day  I  die 

You  made  me  he;ir  my  buddy  cry 

I  saw  his  bloody  b<;>dy  sned. 

I  heard  them  sav     "This  one  Is  dead  " 

It  3  3,  lare;e  price  .he  had  to  pay. 

Sot  to  live  another  day 

He  had  the  guts  to  fight  and  die 

He  paid  the  price  and  what  did  he  buy? 

He   bought  your  life  by  losing  his. 

But  who  gives  a  damn  what  a  soldier  gives? 

His  wife  or  his  folks,  and  maybe  his  daugh- 
ters. 

.\nd  maybe  his  sons — 

But  they  re  about  the  only  onea. 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  MIZE  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
highlights  of  1969  for  the  International 
trade  task  force  was  its  meeting  with 
Henry  Kearns.  Chairman  and  President 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Task  force  members  were  impressed 
with  Mr  Reams'  grasp  of  the  difficulties 
of  promoting  U.S.  exports  in  an  Infla- 
tionary period,  and  of  his  determined 
efforts  to  overcome  the  disadvantages 
that  U.S.  exporters  are  facing. 

The  December  22  issue  of  Interna- 
tional Commerce  published  an  article  by 
Mr.  Keams,  highlighting  initiatives  he 
has  taken  in  the  few  short  months  since 
assuming  his  post.  Because  of  the  ex- 
treme Importance  of  better  trade  and 
payments  balances  for  the  United 
States.  I  insert  Mr.  Keams'  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  as  follows: 

EXIMBANK    Is    ON    .\CTION     LINE 

I  By  Henry  Kearns  i 

Cle.irly.  achieving  a  favorable  balance  of 
pavments,  with  its  pi>sitive  impact  on  the 
stability  of  the  dollar,  is  largely  dependent 
upon  a  surplus  in  our  trade  account  Con- 
fronted with  this  urtjent  need,  It  is  reRret- 
table  that  only  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  the  nation's  total  uuslncss  Is  ;nvolved 
in  expor's  This  historical  lack  of  partici- 
pation compounds  (3ur  prtiblcms  and  em- 
phasizes the  urRent  need  to  broaden  rec- 
istnltion  of  the  Importance  of  forelijn  trade 
•')  assure  the  economic  health  of  our  coun- 
try. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  current  U  S  trade 
posture,  there  Is  some  evidence  that  recent 
generations  of  American  traders  may  have 
been  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  .security 
by  our  country's  overwhelmingly  favorable 
hnanclal  .situation  throughout  the  past 
three  decades  Until  very  recently,  this 
c.i.untry's  availability  of  money  at  com- 
paratively low  interest  rates  was  the  envy 
of    our    competitors    from    other    countries. 

Indeed,  until  1966,  except  m  special  cases, 
any  enterpriiln^  U  S  exporter  could  tlnd 
some  source  of  private  money  at  more  fav- 
orable 'erms  than  could  his  counterpart  else- 
where The  thought  that  'he  United  statee 
might  rind  itself  short  oi  caah  seemed  im- 
possible We  all  believed  it  couldn't  happen 
here",  but  ;t  did 

With  the  incroaiiinK  Inflationary  pressures 
which  reached  alarming  proportions  last 
year,  domestic  demands  for  financial  re- 
sources h.r.e  itrine  beyond  all  pxpe<.-te<l 
bounds.  Industries  sensed  th.it  money  would 
be  tighter,  prices  higher  ind  that  Interest 
rates  would  continue  to  climb  They  rushed 
to  flu  their  ijrowth  needs  at  an  early  date, 
competing  with  eiich  other  tor  .construction, 
for  equipment,  for  personnel,  and  for  money. 
Rlslhi?  personal  Income  levels  similarly  In- 
cre  ij>eil  'Jne  liemand  for  con.sumer  goods  of 
all  kinds.  a:s  well  .is  for  durables  .ind  houslnc. 
again  adding  t<.i  the  excessive  competition  for 
the  money  supply 

Money  available  for  flnivnclni?  exports  haa 
diminished  ai'.d  Its  c<«t  hiis  correspondln^jly 
Climbed  These  factors  w\>u!d  be  bad  enough, 
but  the  situation  truly  becomes  l.itolerable 
'When  our  exporters  .ire  Increasingly  faced 
with  overseas  cimpetltlon  from  those  who 
benefit  from  government-supported  export 
finance  .\nd  the  mix  ot  V  3  exports  Includes 
an  aver  increasing  element  of  capital  equip- 


ment requiring  massive  longer  term  financ- 
ing. 

Since  Mar  :20.  when  our  new  team  assumed 
direction  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  ■we 
have  t>een  impressed  with  the  reality  that 
the  need  for  Government  assistance  In  export 
financing  has  never  before  been  so  f^reat  nor 
.so  critical  in  confronting  foreign  competition. 
Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  effective 
export  financial  as.slstance  could  produce  .sfi 
much  in  the  way  of  strength  for  our  economy 
and  versatility  for  our  producers 

Recognizing  both  the  challenge  and  the 
ans'wer,  the  Nixon  Administration  Instructed 
Exlmbank  to  respond  fxwltlvely  to  the  needs 
of  American  business  and  Industry  through 
a  sIgrUflcant  expansion  of  Its  activities.  As  i 
result,  the  reinforced  and  relnvlgorated  stjiif 
of  Exlmbank  has  developed  a  comprehensive 
series  of  programs  to  Improve  existing  Bank 
operations  and  to  establish  new  facilities  and 
courses  of  action. 

E2ach  step  taken  has  been  designed  to  fuinu 
a  reoognlssed  need  of  the  current  Interna- 
tional commercial  environment.  We.  o; 
course,  will  not  be  able  t»  satisfy  fully  all  oi 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  exporting  com- 
munity— that  Is,  Immediately — but  we  are 
moving  rapidly  In  the  direction  of  compre- 
hensive rospon.-ie  to  the  needs  so  forcefully 
presented. 

SPECIFIC    MEASURES  LISTED 

The  nature  .vnd  soope  of  the  new  export 
financing  Initiatives  we  have  taken  at  the 
Exlmbank  are  indicated  by  the  measures 
listed  below 

Extended  V!<e  of  Guarantee  Authority 
.Application  of  the  financial  guarantee  .iii- 
thorlty  of  the  Exlmbank  has  been  extended, 
primarily  to  attr.ict  .secondary  sources  of  fi- 
nance for  exjx^rts.  This  program  Is  expected 
to  be  administered  primarily  through  com- 
mercial banks 

C'.sr  of  Fnrngn  Source  Financing.  A  pro- 
gram has  been  devised  to  solicit  and  nego- 
tiate with  non-US.  Institutions  to  provide 
sovirces  of  funds  to  pay  for  U.S.  exports.  In 
the  execution  if  this  program  the  executlve.s 
of  the  Bank  have  made  extensive  personal 
exploration  and  a  permanent  representative 
'f  the  Bank  has  been  established  In  Europe 
The  results  to  date  have  been  most  encour- 
aging 

Joint  Participation  Financing.  A  program 
i>f  Joint  participation  financing  has  been 
undertaken  to  achieve  the  greatest  leverage 
from  the  actual  cash  resources  of  the  Bank. 
This  program  is  ba.sed  upon  the  experience  in 
financing  aircraft  sales  over  the  past  two 
years  Under  this  program,  when  Exlmbank 
is  requested  to  provide  direct  credits,  it  will 
require  participation  to  a  major  degree  by 
private  hnancial  institutions 

Relttiding  Credit  P'ogram.  Tlie  practice  of 
i-xtendlng  relendlng  credits  to  certain  over- 
seas institutions  has  been  organized  into  a 
comprehensive  export  promo' ion  program. 
Selected  overseas  institutions  will  be  ex- 
tended limited  lines  of  credit  in  return  for 
active  promotion  of  the  sales  of  certain  cate- 
gories of  U  S  products  in  specific  markets. 
Past  experience  has  revealed  that  this  seed- 
ing effect  can  produce  sales  of  products  which 
o'herwlse  would  not  have  been  possible  Con- 
tinuing financing  Is  expected  to  be  provided 
from  other  sources. 

Rfttsed  Discnunt  Program.  The  commer- 
cial bank  export  loan  program  (discount 
program)  inlMated  in  1966  has  been  revised 
and  simplified  The  curernt  program  actu- 
ally has  Increased  the  number  of  banks  which 
will  inance  expor's  and  will  signiftcantly  add 
to  tht  private  resources  available  for  con- 
tinuing export  financing 

Suclear  Pnui'  Support.  A  policy  has  been 
adopted  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  US. -produced 
nuclear  ptiwer  production  facilities.  The  pro- 
gram includes  assurance  of  the  continued 
availability  of  financing  for  fuel  charges,  of 
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key  Importance  in  maintaining  the  competi- 
tive advantage  of  American  exporters. 

Pre -development  Support.  To  support  the 
country's  engineering,  planning  and  oon- 
structlon  industries  as  well  as  to  aid  poten- 
tial sales  of  large  capital  projects,  a  program 
has  been  approved  for  financing  from  the 
Export  Expansion  Facility  to  provide  financ- 
ing backing  for  U.S.  participants  In  early 
feasibility  and  planning  studies. 

Equipment  Insurance.  To  further  assist  en- 
gineering and  construction  exporters,  a  pro- 
gram has  been  adopted  -wherein  the  Exlm- 
bank will  provide  Insurance  on  heavy  and 
valuable  equipment  transported  abroad  for 
performance  of  contracts. 

Local  Cost  Financing.  Local  coet  financ- 
ing has  been  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
demands  upon  U.S.  exporters.  To  assist  Amer- 
ican firms  in  achieving  large  and  important 
contracts,  a  program  has  now  been  approved 
that  will  help  to  provide  local  coet  financing 
from  various  sources  without  a  direct  out- 
flow of  dollars  from  the  United  States  (see 
story  on  p.  27) . 

Service  to  Commercial  Banks.  A  series  of 
programs  has  been  adopted  to  assist  and  to 
work  with  private  commercial  banks.  These 
include  a  free  credit  information  service,  a 
professional  training  program  for  young  ex- 
ecutives, and  special  assistance  in  marshall- 
ing consortium  financing,  when  needed. 

Improved  Export  Insurance.  A  special  de- 
ductible policy  has  been  developed  and  Kp- 
proved  by  the  Exlmbank  and  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association  (PCIA)  to  re- 
duce the  coet  and  increase  the  usefulness  of 
export  Insurance  for  major  users. 

Trade  Promotion.  A  program  of  trade  pro- 
motion has  been  undertaken  In  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  plan- 
ning and  active  participation  In  trade  fairs 
and  extilblts  in  Mexico  City,  Bangkok,  Tel 
Aviv,  Madrid,  and  Osaka.  This  program  will 
be  continued  and  expanded. 

Private  Export  Finance  Corporation 
( PEFCO ) .  Agreement  has  been  developed 
with  the  Bankers  Association  for  Foreign 
Trade  (BAFT)  to  produce  a  Joint  agreement 
creating  PEFOO,  a  massive  consortium 
arrangement  to  finance  major  exports. 

Affricultural  Exports.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  agricultural  exports,  with  in- 
creasing effectiveness. 

Favorable  Interest  Rate.  After  a  thorough 
examination  and  analysis,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  continued  Its  direct  credit  Interest 
rate  at  6%. 

Comprehensive  Jet  Aircraft  Financing.  A 
comprehensive  p>olicy  and  program  to  partici- 
pate effectively  In  Jet  aircraft  financing  has 
been  developed. 

Sem.inar  Program.  A  commercial  bank 
seminar  program,  heretofore  conducted  on  an 
ad  hoc  ba&ls,  has  now  been  revised  and  pro- 
grammed Into  a  imlfled,  planned  arrange- 
ment to  Include  regional  meetings,  state  sem- 
inar programs,  and  commercial-bank-spon- 
sored programs  in  various  cities. 

Special  Industry  Assistance.  A  series  of  spe- 
cial Industry  programs  has  been  developed  to 
explore  In  depth  the  financing  needs  and 
to  develop  specific  programs  of  usefulness. 
These  Include:  The  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America,  the  Electronic  Industries  Associa- 
tion. Machine  Tool  Builders  Association,  Na- 
tional Printing  Equipment  Association,  Aero- 
space Industries  Association,  and  others. 

Inter-Agency  Cooperation.  Special  coopera- 
tive programs  have  been  developed  with 
International  Institutions  Including:  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
the  International  Finance  Corporation,  the 
privately-sponsored  ADEXlA  investment 
group,  and  similar  organizations. 

Financing  Assistance  Office.  An  exjjort  fi- 
nancing assistance  office  has  been  estab- 
lished to  cooperate  with  banks.  Industries, 
or  others  who  find  dlfflcutly  In  .arranging 
satisfactory  financing.  T?ie  purpose  is  to 
combine  the  various  resources  and  faclIitieB 
to  accomplish  the  major  purpose. 
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Induttry  Disctusioru.  A  meeting  has  been 
scheduled  with  representatives  of  the  major 
U.S.  Industries  Involved  in  exports  to  ex- 
change experience  and  to  stimulate  interest 
in  expansion  of  their  export  activities. 

Advance  Commitment  Procedure.  An  effec- 
tive advance  commitment  procedure  has 
been  adopted,  including  guidelines  for  bor- 
rowers, sellers  and  internal  operational  di- 
rection. It  Is  intended  that  this  develop- 
ment will  significantly  speed  up  case  han- 
dling at  all  levels. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    CHANGES 

Administrative  changes  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Directors.  Agreement  by  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  accept  geographic 
and  operational  responsibilities. 

Employee  Exchange.  The  development  of 
an  employee  exchange  program  between  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  Exlmbank. 

Advisory  Committee.  The  statutory  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  been  reconstructed, 
including  a  program  of  constant  communi- 
cation and  quarterly  meetings  designed  to 
create  a  true  advisory  capability. 

Speed-up.  The  reporting  procedure  has 
been  adopted  to  assure  prompt  and  thorough 
consideration  of  all  cases. 

Revised  Publications.  A  comprehensive  se- 
ries of  pamphlets  and  explanatory  material 
has  been  developed  for  internal  and  external 
tise. 

Collection  procedures.  A  comprehensive  and 
continuous  delinquent  account  and  loss  re- 
covery collection  control  program  and  pro- 
cedure has  been  established. 

Money  Management.  Procedures  have  been 
established  to  provide  a  greater  element  of 
money  management,  combining  the  resource 
availability  of  granted  authority  and  cur- 
rent actions  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Overseas  Representation.  An  overseas  office 
has  been  established  in  Vienna  to  continue 
negotiations  on  the  foreign  bank  guarantee 
program  and  other  representation  useful  to 
the  Bank. 

Special  Country  Studies.  A  series  of  In- 
depth  studies  of  key  countries  has  been  un- 
dertaken for  the  guidance  of  the  staff  and 
the  Board  of  Directors.  These  include  coun- 
tries in  which  numerous  applications  are  re- 
ceived or  countries  that  are  believed  to  be 
facing  possible  foreign  exchange  difficulties. 

Sales  of  Assets.  A  comprehensive  program 
to  accomplish  the  maximiun  sale  of  assets 
has  been  undertaken.  Tlils  Includes  explora- 
tion wtlh  potential  foreig:n  buyers,  pension 
funds  of  major  Industries,  Insurance  com- 
panies and  trust.  Actual  case-by-case  nego- 
tiation •will  be  undertaken  by  key  members 
of  the  Exlmbank  staff. 

Bank  programs  on  which  further  work  is 
underway  include: 

Resources  and  programming  to  support 
short-term  financing  of  exports; 

An  assured  and  flexible  source  of  funds  to 
provide  the  backing  for  continuing  programs 
of  the  magnitude  needed; 

A  program  to  assist  In  developing  con- 
sortium arrangements  on  major  projects; 

Reduction  in  the  time  required  to  process 
cases; 

Revised  accounting  procedures; 

A  more  adequate  program  for  financing 
agricultural  products; 

A  program  to  provide  special  attention  to 
key  geographical  areas; 

Revision  and  Improvement  of  the  export 
finance  insurance  oi>eration  and  clarifica- 
tion of  the  Exlmbank's  relationships  with 
PCIA; 

The  need  for  vastly  Improved  communica- 
tions and  public  awareness  of  Bank  export 
financing  activities; 

Increased  and  Improved  working  relatlon- 
siilps  with  commercial  banks,  and 

Development  of  PEFCO  coordination  and 
working  relationship. 
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HOW  WARM  IS  THE  COLD  WAR? 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Am- 
bassador of  Pakistan  and  my  friend,  the 
Honorable  Benjamin  H.  Oehlert,  Jr.,  de- 
livered to  the  English  Speaking  Union  In 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  November  18  and  again 
to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  on 
November  19  a  speech  which  deals  In 
part  with  Internatlontd  communism  and 
in  part  with  some  of  our  greatest  do- 
mestic problems. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  believed  that  Am- 
bassador Oehlert's  comments  are  most 
pertinent  at  this  time,  I  want  to  call  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  speech  follows : 

How  Warm  Is  the  Cold  War? 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen,  It  is  orthodox  doc- 
trine that  a  speaker  should  open  his  remarks 
with  a  few  stories  or  jokes  to  "warm  up"  the 
audience. 

That  is  supposed  to  develop  sympatlco  be- 
tween audience  and  speaker.  Thus  the  au- 
dience is  more  attentive  and  more  apt  to  be 
persuaded  by  the  speaker. 

It  Is  a  good  doctrine.  I  have  often  used  It. 

I  shall  not  use  it  here. 

The  matters  I  wish  to  discuss  are  too  seri- 
ous for  any  levity.  I  hope  that  their  serious- 
ness and  my  sincerity  will  be  enough  to  hold 
your  attention,  to  cause  you  to  think,  and 
even  perhaps  to  persuade  you. 

How  warm  is  the  cold  war? 

It  is  not  even  a  warm  war. 

It  is  hot  as  Hell ! 

It  Is  hotter  than  it  or  any  other  war  has 
ever  been. 

The  English-speaking  nations  and  their 
free-world  allies  face  the  distinct  possibility 
of  utter  annihilation. 

Those  are  very  extreme  statements.  I  mean 
them  to  be.  I  believe  that  they  ate  true. 

From  Its  invention,  Communism  has  had 
one  objective — to  conquer  the  world. 

Its  leaders  have  always  stated  that  ob- 
jective and  still  do.  They  have  never  made 
any  bones  about  It. 

They  have  been  equally  frank  In  stating 
two  other  things. 

First.  The  end  is  complete  justification 
for  the  means. 

Lies,  deception.  Immorality,  the  destruction 
of  all  the  virtues  mankind  has  always  treas- 
ured, individual  assassination,  mass  mur- 
der, class  annihilation,  anarchy,  Ood-less- 
ness — and  any  and  all  means  and  methods 
are  to  be  employed. 

Second.  The  objective  or  world  conquest 
can  probably  be  accomplished  by  subversion. 
War  will  be  employed  if  subversion  falls, 
but  only  when  the  prospects  of  success  are 
absolute. 

Lenin  once  said  that  a  capitalist  Is  a  man 
who  will  sell  you  the  rope  ■with  which  to 
hang  him. 

He  was  right  then,  but  capitalists  have 
made  progress  since  his  day. 

Today  a  capitalist  is  a  man  who  will  0ve 
you  the  rope  with  which  to  hang  him  and 
help  you  put  it  around  his  neck. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 

Hitler  told  us  In  'writing  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  and  how — and  we  laughed  at 
him!  We  dismissed  his  words  either  as  the 
impossible  ra'vlngs  of  a  maniac  or  as  the  ex- 
treme statements  of  a  man  trying  to  sell 
a  lot  of  copies  of  his  book. 

But  he  meant  it.  And  he  very  nearly  car- 
ried it  off. 

Prom  Marx  and  Eugels,  through  Trotsky 
and  Lenin,  up  to  Stalin  and  Khruschev  and 
now  with  the  present  rulers  of  the  USSR 
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and  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Cblna,  they 
have  told  us  that  they  Intend  to  bury  us- 
but  we  don't  believe  them 

That  Is  one  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethics 

We  want  to  believe  the  best  of  everyone 
and  the  wurst  nf  no  one 

We  lace  this  ethic  with  strong  doses  of 
"It  can  t  happen  to  me",  an  overriding  in- 
terest only  in  our  own  personal  affairs,  plus 
a  dash  of  just  plain  laziness 

Why  is  It  that  so  many  people  condemn 
the  United  States  bitterly  for  honoring  Its 
treaty  obligations  to  come  to  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam  when  brutally  attacked 
and  invaded  by  a  North  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment, encouraged  and  armed  by  both  Russia 
and  China,  which  m.i.ssacred  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  its  own  people  when  It  came 
to  power  and  forced  two  million  others  to 
nee  for  their  lives? 

Why  do  so  few  condemn  North  Vietnam  for 
Its  crimes? 

Why  so  much  silence  about  the  deep  in- 
volvement oif  Russia  -ind  China? 

Call  the  dreary  roll  Have  we  forgotten 
ElsUsnia.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Finland.  Puland, 
East  Germany.  Hungary,  the  troubles  of 
Greece  and  Iran  '  ^^^ 

Hav^  we  forgotten  Cuba  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo 40d  the  intrigues  and  troubles  of  so 
many  other  Latin  American  countries' 

Have  we  already  forgotten  Russia  3  p>art  in 
the  Middle  East  problems  md  Its  powerful 
intrusion  into  the  Medlterr.mean  ' 

Have  we  so  soon  forgotten  the  even  more 
recent  rape  of  Czechoalovaltla' 

Are  we  not  aware  of  what  is  happening 
in  Laos  and  m  Thailand'' 

Don  t  we  know  of  the  huge  communist 
parties  in  France.  Italy  ,ind  India"" 

Have  we  no  recollection  •,{  some  of  the 
shocking  developments  m  .\:rica  ' 

If  we  have  any  memories  at  all.  how  can 
we  possibly  believe  that  they  are  interested 
in  detente,  that  they  are  anxious  for  peace- 
ful co-existence'' 

They  are  interested  in  no  such  things  They 
have  never  changed  their  sights  from  the 
objective  of  world  rule,  the  repeal  of  Qod. 
the  elimination  of  the  middle  and  upper  eco- 
noniic  cfasses.  the  cancellation  of  all  rights 
of  free  speech  and  free  press  and  even  free 
thought,  and  the  dreary  control  by  the  State 
of  every  facet  of  individual  life  from  womb 
to  tomb 

Now  don  t  get  me  wrong  I  am  not  advo- 
cating any  holy  wars  or  preventive  strikes 
I  .im  not  oppKJslng  disarmament  talks  or  any 
other  efforts  to  reach  some  understandings 
or  accords 

But  I  am  pleading  that  we  open  our  eyes. 
that  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  bam- 
boozled, and  that  we  keep  our  powder  dry. 
We  must  realize  that  we  are  dealing  with 
monsters  who  have  been  let  'oose  In  the 
world  and  we  must  .ict  accordingly 

I  cant  particularize  without  revealing 
classified  information  .md  violating  security 
but  I  can  issure  vou  that  both  the  Johnson 
and  the  Ntxon  .Administrations  have  care- 
fully explored  every  conceivable  Avenue  for 
the  reasonable  .md  honorable  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  war  There  have  been,  adnau- 
seam,  direct  approaches  to  North  Vietnam, 
direct  approaches  to  Russia,  and  indirect  ap- 
proaches through  friendly,  neutral  ,ind  even 
some  communist  countries  to  North  Vietnam. 
to  Russia  and  to  China, 

They  have  all  met  with  nothing  but  dis- 
dainful and  insulting  rebuff 

I  know 

I  have  participated  in  some  '.>f  them 

I  have  heard  the  voice  of  Moscow  and  the 
voice  of  Peking  revile  and  abuse  the  United 
States  of  .America  with  the  most  outlandish 
lies  imaginable 

I  have  personally  been  called  a  miirderer 
with    blood-drenched    hands    for    no    better 
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reason  'han  because  of  efTorts  to  get  the 
North  Vletiiame**  'o  agree  to  tell  us  the 
names  of  their  captives  and  to  allow  them 
t<3  exchange   mall   with  'heir  families 

1  have  been  -he  outt  if  angry,  vicious 
violence,  and  even  my  ijen'le  wife  has  been 
placed  m  groat  phy-ilcal  daiiger 

3<5  I  do  know 

But  what  IS  happening  here  at  home? 

Two  great  tides  are  dowing. 

The  first  I  call  the  tide  of  permissiveness 
Tracing  in  part  at  least  from  the  teachings 
of  John  Dewey  and  Or  Benjamin  Spixrk  we 
have  sorely  overdeveloped  the  concept  of 
permissiveness  botJi  m  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren and  m  education 

This  has  resulted  in  the  lack  of  a  concept 
of  discipline  -either  self-dlsclpllne  or  the 
discipline  of  religion,  or  of  the  family,  or  of 
scho<jl.  or  of  the  state. 

We  seem  to  accept  with  equanimity  crime, 
street  violence,  trespass,  looting,  arson,  mur- 
der, the  forceful  closing  of  schools  and  other 
institutions,  pornography,  dope  addiction, 
anarchy  itself 

I  make  no  rash  charges  of  conununism 
against  the  great  majority  of  our  demon- 
strators--especially  not  against  our  students, 

I  tlrmly  believe  that  our  young  generation 
IS.  except  for  a  few  radical  militants,  the 
finest  we  have  ever  develop>ed 

They  have  many  Ju.st  complaints  ^galnst 
us  and  against  The  Establishment'  I'd  like 
to  talk  at  length  on  that  subject,  but  time 
will  not  permit 

Let  me  mention  only  one  thing.  Most  of 
my  contempHararles  seem  to  be  furious  with 
young  men  who  wear  beards.  Why? 

Is  there  anything  illegal  or  Immoral  about 
a  beard'' 

The  grandfathers  of  most  of  us  wore  them. 
So  did  Stonewall  Jackson.  Robert  E  Lee  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  The  Master  Is  usually  de- 
pleted as  having  one 

But  when  we  rant  and  rave  about  such  an 
innocent,  inconsequential  thing  we  not  only 
destroy  our  credibility  and  Influence  with 
youth,  but.  worse  yet.  we  goad  them  Into 
other,  much  more  important  and  dangerous 
deviations 

Enough  of  that  for  now  Perhaps  you'll  In- 
vite me  back  again  to  talk  at  some  length 
about  our  young  -what's  right  and  wrong 
about  them — and  most  Importantly  what's 
wrong  about  us 

I  waa  saving  that  I  make  no  rash  charges 
of  communism  against  the  great  majority  of 
our  demonstrators — and  I  don't.  But  I  main- 
tain that: 

1  Much  of  their  iX)nduct  Is  inimical  to 
the  legitimate  interests  of  society; 

2,  The  chaos,  violence  and  anarchy  they 
produce  is  exactly  what  the  communists 
want: 

3  It  is  encouraged  in  every  way  possible 
by  the  communists. 

4  It  Is  multiplied  by  the  tacit  or  active 
support  of  many  fine  decent  people  who 
h.we  allowed  themselvee  to  be  blinded  to 
the  forest  of  social  interest  by  'heir  blandish- 
ment with  a  few  trees  masquerading  under 
the  false  titles  of  freedom,  liberty  .ind  de- 
mocracy 

I  have  spoken  of  the  great  tide  of  per- 
missiveness which  Is  flowing,  and  I  have 
said  'hat  there  Is  a  second  great  tide  flow- 
ing 

What  Is  the  second  tide? 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  a  tide  of  autocratic 
busybfctvness 

Offhand,  you  may  think  this  Is  ,i  contra- 
diction of  the  rtrst  tide,  but  It  Isn't 

They  are  handmaidens 

.\nd  tnii  second  tide  too  is  Just  what  the 
Communists  want 

At  the  same  time  that  we  ,\re  being  so 
permiSBlve  about  what  the  Individual  does 
to  violate  the  rights  of  society,  we  are  be- 
ing bureaucrattcally  dictatorial   about  what 
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the  individual  may  or  may  not  do  when 
only  he  himself  Is  concerned 

You  are  being  bombarded  day  and  night 
with  the  accusation  of  guilt  tor  smoking 
cigarettes  when  there  Is  Utile  If  any  clini- 
cal evidence  of  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween smoking  and  cancer 

■you  are  being  forced  to  buy  and  pay  for 
seat  beltfi,  Harne.sses  .md  head-resta  whether 
you  want  tv)  or  not.  whether  yuu  will  use 
them  or  not.  and  even  though  there  is  go.Ki 
reason  to  believe  that  .it  least  some  head- 
rests are  downright  dangerous 

After  years  of  having  been  inundated  with 
exaggerated  condemnations,  about  the  evi:.-, 
of  sugar,  you  are  now  being  told  that  you 
can't  ingest  cyrlamates  Do  you  realize  tha' 
m  order  to  get  the  same  amount  of  cyrla- 
mates aJ5  they  fed  those  poor  little  animals 
you  would  h.ive  to  drink  500  bottle*  of  diet 
b«\erages  each  day  for  a  lifetime?  No  human 
being  could  ingest  that  much  sterile  water 
If   he   took   nothing  else  to  eat  or  drink. 

Then  there  are  the  flape  about  mono- 
.stKllum  gUitamate.  chicken  fat  in  hot  dogs 
and  even  common  table  salt. 

Where  will  it  all  end?  God  only  knows 
But  I  do  know  that,  unless  curbed,  the  so- 
called  'consumer  revolution"  may  destroy 
all  consumer  options  and  reduce  us  to  a  diet 
of  bread  and  water — perhaps  without  the 
bread  and   maybe  without   the  water 

But  I'm  sure  you  see  the  absurdity  and 
the  insldlousness  of  the  Juxtaposition  of 
these  two  tides 

1,  Let  the  individual  do  whatever  he  want.s 
to  violate  the  right  of  others   ind  of  society 

2,  Force  the  individual  to  bow  to  the  dic- 
tates of  "Big  Daddy"  when  only  he  himself 
Is  concerned 

The  first  is  what  the  Communists  want 
to  see  because  it  creates  the  chaos  and 
anarchy  which  will  allow  them  to  take  over 
■Althout  firing  a  shot. 

The  .second  is  a  taste  of  what  will  happen 
when  they  do  take  over. 

You  had  better  wake  up  to  what's  going 
on  or  you  will  assuredly  lose  your  country 
You  may  lose  your  lives  Without  a  doubt 
your  grandchildren  will  be  condemned  to  n 
life  truly  worse  than  death 

What  can  you  do? 

You  can  stop  letting  your  lives  be  bounded 
by  the  narrow  borders  of  your  professions  or 
businesses,  yesterday's  golf  game,  last  night's 
bridge  game,  spectator  sports,  and  your  civic 
and  cultural  activities. 

You  have  much  at  stake.  You  must  con- 
cern  yourselves, 

Y'ou  m.ust  raise  your  voices  for  the  common 
decencies  and  virtues  of  life  You  must  raise 
them  to  the  press  and  other  media.  You 
must  raise  them  to  the  educators. 

Above  all  you  must  raise  them  to  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels — local,  state  and  national 

Vote''  Yes  i  So  very  many  didn't  last  time) , 
But   that's  not   nearly  enough. 

Write  letters  to  the  editor  and  to  your 
congressman?  Yes,  But  that's  not  nearly 
enough. 

You  are  important  people  individually 
You  are  much  more  Important  collectively 

Y^ou  are  members  of  a  world-wide  orga- 
nization which  could  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence 

Organize  yourselves.  Try  to  get  all  your 
sister  groups  to  organize. 

Decide   on    a   positive    program. 

Call  m  person  and  en  masse  on  your  coun- 
cilmen.  your  mayor,  your  state  legislators, 
your  governor,  your  congressman  and  sena- 
tors. 

Demand  responsible  and  decent  laws  and 
law  enforcement 

Don't  plead  for  It  Don't  ask  for  It  De- 
mand It! 

If  you  and  Uke-mlnded  people  all  over 
the  country  do  that  you'll  get  what  you 
demand— and    you'll   save    this   country. 
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You'll  have  to  spend  to  get  Spend  thought, 
energy,  time  and  money.  But  you  can  afford 
It    You  have  them  all 

And  you  can't  afford  nof  to  sp)end  them. 

If  we  don't  hang  together,  then  assuredly 
we  will  all  be  hanged  separately.  It's  much 
later  than   vou  think. 


THE  IDEOLOGICAL  WAR 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  years,  American  involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  war  has  been  defended  and 
damned,  discussed  and  debated,  and  crit- 
icized and  praised  by  almost  everyone. 

Americans  who  speak  out  either  for 
or  against  the  war  in  accordance  with 
their  own  conscience  are  of  course,  ex- 
ercising one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  tra- 
ditions— the  freedom  of  speech.  Freedom 
of  speech  is  a  sacred  right  but,  as  with 
all  rights,  it  cannot  be  separated  from 
responsibility. 

Those  of  us  in  public  office  must  be 
particularly  aware  of  this  responsibility. 
We  must  be  aware  of  the  impact  of  our 
words  and  of  the  possible  ways  they 
may  be  used  by  others. 

Communication  is  a  complicated  proc- 
ess, but  one  thing  is  obvious — once  a 
statement  has  been  made  we  lose  con- 
trol of  it.  Our  words  may  be  interpreted 
by  anyone  in  any  way  they  like;  they 
may  be  twisted,  they  may  be  distorted, 
ihey  may  be  used  against  irmocent  peo- 
ple. 

I  have  here  an  editorial  from  the  Hays, 
Kans.,  Daily  News.  The  editor  of  the 
News,  Bob  McFarlin,  points  out  the  Viet- 
cong  have  taken  the  words  of  promi- 
nent Americans  and  used  them  against 
American  captives  in  prisoner-of-war 
camps.  No  one  needs  to  tell  us  how  effec- 
tive this  sort  of  ideological  warfare  can 
be. 

I  am  ."^ure  that  all  Americans  want 
peace.  Let  us  make  sure  that  in  speaking 
for  peace  we  do  not  provide  the  enemy 
•with  weapons  to  use  against  our  young 
men  in  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The  Ideological  War 

Major  James  Rowe  of  McAUen,  Tex.,  spent 
five  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Vietnam. 
He  escaped  with  two  convictions:  That  the 
Vietcong  ,ire  exploiting  statements  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  with  devastating  effect  on 
the  morale  of  American  servicemen.  And, 
that  we  are  entering  into  an  ideological  con- 
flict in  which  "the  political  and  the  military 
are  married  into  one"  and  must  pull  to- 
gether to  win  the  conflict, 

A  1960  graduate  of  West  Point,  Rowe  Is  31, 
personable  and  articulate.  With  the  sponsor- 
ship of  some  congressmen  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  Pentagon,  Rowe  is  carrying  on  a  cam- 
paign unusual  in  military  usage.  He  has 
filmed  at  least  20  television  shows  and  cut  a 
half  dozen  radio  tapes,  with  as  many  Repre- 
sentatives, for  use  at  their  home  stations. 
Also,  he  filmed  a  30-minute  documentary. 

Rowe's  theme  In  all  these  appearances  Is 
essentially  the  same.  He  is  convinced  the 
war  has  reached  a  point  where  we  all  have 
to  choose  sides,  for  or  against  our  country. 
When  he  sees  anti-war  demonstrators  speak- 
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Ing  under  a  Vietcong  flag,  he  say  they  are 
assuming  the  posture  of  the  enemy.  And.  he 
adds,  "It's  hard  for  the  military  not  to  take 
sides  when  a  Vietcong  flag  is  flying"  because 
so  many  Americans  died  fighting  that  flag. 
He  was  especially  perturbed  when  he  saw  the 
Vietcong  flag  flying  at  the  Washington  mon- 
ument during  the  mid-November  demon- 
stration. 

The  trim,  slight,  blue-eyed  fighting  man 
served  as  a  Special  Forces  officer,  the  Green 
Berets,  and  as  an  adviser  to  a  company  of 
irregulars  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  In  October. 
1963,  his  unit  was  ambushed  and  he  'A'as 
taken  captive.  He  escaped  on  his  fourth  at- 
tempt last  December  31.  His  captors  tried  to 
turn  him  against  the  war,  but  their  propa- 
ganda was  Ineffective. 

Then,  they  began  to  quote  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  Senate  Majority  Leader;  Sen- 
ator J.  W.  Pulbrlght,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern,  South  Dakota  Demo- 
crat, who  ran  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination  last  year  It  was  these  quotations, 
for  peace  at  any  price,  and  encouragement 
to  the  enemy,  that  determined  him  to  escape 
and  come  home  to  tell  the  effect  they  are 
having  on  American  servicemen's  morale. 
Such  quotes  are  shattering  to  captive  men 
whose  lives  are  at  staJce, 

In  an  Ideological  war,  words  are  as  deadly 
weapons  as  are  bombs  and  mortars.  To  the 
silent  majority,  it  has  long  seemed  that  cer- 
tain Americans  have  deliberately  "given  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy"  by  their  remarks. 
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annually  to  honor  volunteer  observers  for 
outstanding  accomplishments  In  the  field 
of  meteorological  observations.  The  award  is 
named  for  a  Lutheran  minister  who  is  the 
first  person  known  to  have  taken  systematic 
weather  observations  in  the  American  colo- 
nies. In  1644  and  1645,  the  Reverend  Holm 
made  records  of  the  climate,  without  the  use 
of  Instruments,  near  the  present  site  of  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Crowther's  tabulations  of  monthly  records 
past  and  present  have  been  of  great  value  to 
residents  of  the  Oneida  County  community, 
particularly  through  his  weekly  weather  col- 
umn for  the  local  newspaper. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  more  than  12.000 
volunteer  observers  throughout  the  United 
States  who  make  and  record  dally  weather 
observations.  The  Information  they  gather 
Is  then  processed  and  published  by  the  En- 
vironmental Data  Service,  another  ESSA  com- 
ponent, and  Is  Invaluable  in  recording  the 
Nation's  climate.  Many  of  these  observers. 
like  Crowther.  serve  without  pay. 


JUNIUS     L.     CROWTHER  —  VOLUN- 
TEER WEATHER   OBSERVER 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  deserved  recognition 
recently  given  to  one  of  Idaho's  citizens 
for  his  long  and  faithful  service  as  a 
volunteer  weather  observer.  Since  1926, 
Junius  L.  Crowther  of  Malad,  Idaho,  has 
made  and  recorded  daily  weather  obser- 
vations in  his  community.  For  his  serv- 
ice he  has  been  selected  to  receive  the 
Weather  Bureau's  John  Companius 
Holm  Award.  Crowther's  service  con- 
tinues a  family  tradition  that  started 
more  than  a  half  century  ago.  Since 
1917,  members  of  the  Crowther  family 
have  been  rendering  a  service  of  great 
value  to  the  people  of  Malad  and  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  by  observing  and  mak- 
ing" an  accurate  record  of  the  weather 
in  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  news  release  describing 
Mr.  Crowther's  service  and  the  John 
Campanius  Holm  Award : 
(Prom  a  news  release  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Sept.  4,  1969] 

Washington. — Since  1917  the  Crowther 
family  name  has  been  ofBclally  associated 
with  accurate  weather  observations  In  the 
Idaho  community  of  Malad.  Today,  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  (ESSA)  announced 
that  Julius  L.  Crowther.  who  has  continued 
the  family  tradition  since  1926,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  Weather  Bureau's 
John  Campanius  Holm  Award. 

John  Campanius  Holm  Awards,  created  in 
1959  by  ESSA's  Weather  Bureau,  are  made 


ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
finally  becoming  aware  of  the  imminent 
danger  facing  our  Nation's  environment. 
Life  in  our  cities  has  become  intolerable. 
The  very  air  we  breathe  endangers  our 
health.  In  fact,  a  daily  walk  along  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  is  as  poisonous 
as  a  daily  pack  of  cigarettes. 

This  danger  does  not  exist  merely  in 
our  cities.  Throughout  the  country,  our 
waterways  are  threatened  with  pollution : 
our  forests  are  in  constant  danger  of 
destruction.  The  danger  is  so  serious  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution recently  predicted  that  unless  we 
stop  destroying  our  natural  resources, 
approximately  75  percent  of  all  the  spe- 
cies of  living  animals  will  be  extinct  in 
25  years. 

The  problems  of  the  environment  are 
very  complex  and  interwoven.  Neverthe- 
less, besides  a  general  overall  plan,  more 
specific  approaches  are  required. 

Along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Congressmen  Bhademas.  Reid, 
and  Hansen,  I  introduced  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Education  Act  of  1969. 
Such  an  educational  approach  to  our 
environmental  problems  will  help  pro- 
duce an  informed  citizenry,  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  a  quality  environment. 

A  speech  which  I  believe  can  be  very 
helpful  for  educators  in  developing  suit- 
able curricula  is  "Environmental  Issues 
for  State  and  Local  Governments"  by 
Michael  F.  Brewer,  vice  president  of  Re- 
sources for  Future,  Inc.,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  For  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  this  speech  follows: 
Environmental  Issues  for  Statu  and  Local 
Governments 
(By  Michael  P.  Brewer) 

THE    PRIORITY    OP    ENVIRONMENTAL    ISSUES 

The  environment.  Its  use  and  abuse,  claims 
high  priority  in  public  Importance.  Formerly, 
issues  involving  r'^sources  and  the  environ- 
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ment  carried  only  secondary  importance  on 
the  naQonal  agenda.  In  recent  yean  there  has 
been  growing  awareneas  of  the  population  to 
a  variety  of  environmental  problem*  Promi- 
nent among  theee  have  been  air  and  water 
pollution,  evident  In  mj  many  parts  of  our 
country,  as  well  eui  '.he  aesthetic  degradation 
of  our  landscape 

Maintaining  a  high  quality  environment 
p<">8es  inevitable  problems  to  advanced  so- 
cletles  These  have  received  publicity  and 
gained  pull' leal  prominence  not  only  because 
of  the  large  expenditures  needed  to  clean  up 
the  environment,  but  also  because  the  Issue 
has  elicited  a  new  and  powerful  natlo  M 
constituency  An  important,  and  perh* 
dominant,  element  of  this  constituency  a 
the  younger  citizens  of  the  country  who  vie* 
environmental  deterioration  as  one  symptom 
of  an  outmoded  "establishment  Members  of 
this  group.  Including  such  individuals  as 
Ralph  Nader  have  given  high  visibility  to  the 
Issue  Their  numbers  and  political  activism 
have  assured  environmental  quality"  a  very 
high  priority  on  the  national  agenda  of 
'challenges  to  meet  " 

This  is  as  !t  should  be.  for  the  vlablllfv  ■)f 
our  national  economy  and  'he  welfare  of  'he 
socletv  It  supports  depends  on  an  environ- 
ment used  and  managed  •w  that  it  retains  a 
hlg^  quality  We  all  are  plagued  by  such 
ns^tnff  qnestlons  as  will  rhe  future  rondl- 
'lons  of  water  pollution  preclude  further 
Industrial  developments  within  our  river 
basins;  will  the  costs  of  correcting  air  pollu- 
tion shift  '.he  competitive  margin  between 
coal  and  natural  gas  in  the  generation  of 
electricity:  or  will  the  accumulation  of  car- 
bon dioxide  In  the  ear'h  s  atmosphere  do 
all   of   us   in' 

TKE    ROLE    OF    WASTB3    !N    ENVIRONMENTAL 
OETERlDRATtON 

There  are  of  courne  many  causes  of  en- 
vironmental degradation  The  ways  in  which 
we  occupy  our  environment  -the  kxratlonal 
patterns  of  settlement,  urban  densities,  and 
the  aesthetic  degradatlori  of  our  landscapes- 
have  given  rl.se  to  disservices,  neuroses,  and 
considerable  cost  In  terms  of  'he  general 
welfare  of  our  population  Por  the  purposes 
of  our  present  discussion,  however  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  limit  'he  scope  if  environmental 
quality  problems  to  a  manageable  range  Ac- 
cordingly, I  will  concentrate  on  the  more 
tangible  aspects  of  envirrmmental  degrada- 
tion -  namely  those  associated  with  the  gen- 
eration and  handling    if  waste  materials 

ENVIRON  MEN  r*I     SYSTEMS 

The  problem  of  environmental  tlegradatlon 
ran  be  perceived  quite  clearly  within  a  simpli- 
fied environmental  system  The  system  en- 
compasses pr-Kluc'Ion  sind  consumption  ac- 
tivities by  a  resident  piopuiatlon.  and  also  in- 
cludes other  familiar  dimensions  of  ihe  en- 
vironment- nxk.  soil,  plants,  inlmais,  water, 
and  Atmosphere  We  know  that  when  we 
produce  waott's  n  juantitie.s  "hat  exc**d  'he 
assimilative  capacity  of  the  environniental 
system  \e  run  Into  problems  Abandoned 
automobiles  clu'ter  our  streets  and  degrade 
the  land.scaF>e  hmoggy  air  worKs  Us  physical 
and  psychological  Ills  on  the  resident  popu- 
lation, their  structures,  and  their  cleaning 
bills  Excessive  biological  oxygen  demands 
produced  by  sewage  in  our  rivers  pr'>duce 
rl.sh    kills,    orfen^lve    views     .md    smells 

.\nv  type  if  human  enterprise  creates 
waste  materials  However,  we  do  have  the 
tecnnologlcai  capacity  of  determining  the 
form  and  location  of  these  materials  We  can 
convert  .*  portion  of  city  smog  Into  solid  de- 
posits of  tlyish  By  washing  sulphur  from 
coal  we  create  dc.d  water  problems  where 
It  Is  processed  but  we  diminish  problems  of 
sulphur  dioxide  in  the  ilr  if  cities  where  the 
coal  Is  burned  In  short,  we  have  a  capacity 
of  pi.irpoeefully  determining  the  kinds  of 
waste  we  produce  .Also,  we  have  the  techno- 
logical capability  of  sut>stanUally  reducing 
the  amount  of  wa8t«  materials  we  produce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Building  auu>moblles  that  last  longer,  or 
conditioning  the  consumer  to  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  utlllEatlon,  means  that  a  given  popu- 
lation at  a  given  level  fo  affluence  will  "con- 
sume" leas  automobiles  and  therefore  "pro- 
duce" lass  automobile  carcasses  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  environment  Purthermore, 
we  have  ,i  capability  although  somewhat 
limited  at  the  present  time-  of  changing  the 
assimilative  capacity  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment Construction  of  storage  reservoirs 
enables  us  to  augment  the  low  flow  of  surface 
streams,  increasing  iherr  capacity  to  dispose 
such  waste  materials  ,is  municipal  sewage 
In  areas  where  sanitary  landfill  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  local  population  and  where 
ample  opportunities  exist  such  as  in  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  .irea  we  can  Increase 
the  capacity  of  our  environment  to  assimi- 
late solid  wastes  without  serious  degrada- 
tion- at  least  in  the  mind  of  the  resident 
population 

In  short  the  system  which  I  wish  to  use 
as  a  context  for  discussing  envtronmental 
quality  has  dimensions  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  space  capsule  or  submarine  Fortu- 
nately our  technical  knowledge  provides  us 
numerous  options  In  terms  of:  how  much 
waste  we  generate  the  form  and  locations  In 
which  that  waste  appears,  and  the  capacity 
of  lur  environment  Uj  handle  that  waste 
load  The  i-eniral  problem  Is  how  to  manage 
our  ^iffalrs  so  th.tt  the  net  contribution  to 
hiunan  welfare  >!  our  production  and  con- 
sumption activities  Is  as  great  as  possible 

OPPORT''NITIt8    rOS    ACTION 

Having  sketched  out  the  environmental 
system  which  must  ,-isslmllate  the  wastes  of 
proiluctlon  and  consumption  iictlvltles,  \^-e 
must  push  on  to  the  question  of  what  we  .^an 
do  about  Improving  our  lot  Ultimately  our 
options  are  limited  only  by  our  technology 
It  sets  tlnal  hounds  on  our  .iblUty  to  shift 
production  ,ind  consumption,  to  manipulate 
the  amount  and  form  of  waste  materials 
these  activities  yield,  and  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  environment  to  assimilate 
these  materials  More  Immetllate  limits  are 
Impfieed  by  the  extent  to  which  K<ivernment 
agencies  and  private  Industries  can  Invoke 
the  prohibitions,  sajictlons,  und  incentives 
necessary  to  fully  use  our  technical  opp«ir- 
tunltles  Our  current  technology,  the  efBcacy 
of  oiir  present  governmental  Institutions,  and 
the  traditional  ecoiK.imlc  motivation  of  In- 
dustry alTLird  us  t  fairly  wide  range  of  op- 
portunltlfw 

Rather  th.^n  endeavoring  to  spell  out  anv 
grand  design  for  Improving  environmental 
quality,  I  shall  Identify  several  types  of  ttc- 
tlon  which  .ire  available  to  us  and  Illustrate 
how  they  could  be  fruitfully  employed  Plrst 
of  all.  we  can  endeavor  to  extend  our  tech- 
nical capacity  This  Is  accomplished  by  re- 
search and  development  ictlvltles  devoted  to 
specir.c  technologies  which  can  reduce  the 
emissions  of  waste  or  increase  the  environ- 
ments assimilative  capabllltv  RAD  activi- 
ties, ^iOWever  cost  money  ind  appropriate 
Incentives  would  have  to  be  designed  .tnd 
made  effis'tlve  for  this  Investment  to  be 
forthcoming  from  the  private  sector,  unless 
we  look  exclu.slvelv  to  the  public  sector  for 
providing  this  'echnologicil  .idvance 

\ni.>iher  avenue  of  action  -would  be  to 
devise  policies  which  facilitate  the  adoption 
if  technologies  '.hat  reduce  the  generation  of 
wastes  .Several  studies  of  production  prac- 
tice* in  tilith  '*aste-;>n«duclng  industries  have 
been  undertaken  by  Resources  for  the  Future 
These  indicate  that  t-here  ure  major  opportu- 
nities for  either  recycling  wa»te  n^aterlals  or 
:>therwiae  altering  the  prtxluctlon  processes 
whic:i  substantially  cm  d«jwn  the  amount  of 
wastes  'hete  industries  currently  dL»char»ie 
into  the  environment  Here  again  Incentives 
for  the  adoption  of  the»e  technologies  must 
be  devised  and   instituted 

.\  third  avenue  of  action  open  to  us  Is  to 
try    and    match    waste    generating    activities 
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with  those  parts  of  the  environment  which 
have  relatively  high  assimilative  caF>aclty  for 
the  type  of  waste  generated  This  would  In- 
volve policies  relating  to  the  location  of  eco- 
nomic activities,  which  could  take  the  form 
of  government  flat,  or  incentive  systems  in- 
volving subsidies  or  penalties  to  newly  lo- 
cating industries  characterized  by  high  levels 
of  waste  generation 

.Another  line  of  possible  action  Is  to  sys- 
temaUcally  manage  the  disposal  of  all  wastes 
t'cnerated  within  our  system  This  would  en- 
able some  management  authority  to  modify 
the  form  of  waste  materials  Into  the  liquid, 
gaseous  or  s*i!id  state  vi'hlch  could  be  moet 
effectively  assimilated  by  the  particular  en- 
vironmental setting.  New  forms  of  organiz- 
ing waste  disposal  activities  would  be  re- 
quired Currently  these  activities  are  typically 
handled  through  a  variety  of  separate  and 
often  disassociated  agencies  and  authorities 
Garbage  disposal  activities  of  the  city  seldom 
are  coordinated  with  programs  to  alleviate 
environmental  p>oIlutlon.  New  legislative  au- 
thority at  the  level  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments might  vv'ell  be  required  for  this  cotirse 
of  action  to  be  effectively  followed. 

Another  quite  attractive  alternative  would 
be  to  discover  ways  In  which  today's  wastes 
and  residuals  may  be  converted  into  tomor- 
row's goods  and  services  Experimentation 
with  the  conversion  of  munlclp>al  sewage  into 
fertilizer,  or  methods  of  converting  flyash 
into  building  products  are  possible  examples. 
The  requisites  here  Identifying  new  products 
and  new  production  processes  and  the  devel- 
opment of  commercial  markets  on  which  the 
profltablUtv  if  t,he«e  new  products  would 
liave  to  be  tested  We  have  had  limited  expe- 
rience with  'his  approach,  such  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Mlllorganlte  fertilizer  from  the 
municipal  sev^age  of  Milwaukee  Further  at- 
tention could  be  devoted  to  discovering  sim- 
ilar opportunities 

StlU  other  .'ivenues  for  action  exist  which 
would  affect  cirvsumer  behavior  As  already 
mentioned  we  can  reduce  residual  wastes  by 
prolonging  the  usable  life  <if  various  types 
of  products  If  consumers  can  be  conditioned 
to  new  types  f  self-d'.sjKislng  containers,  or 
purchasing  ir;  large  lots  with  a  reduction  in 
iverall  ivjii'^mer  material,  substantial  reduc- 
tions of  stiUd  waste  could  be  achieved  Such 
shifts  In  consumer  behavior  would  have  to 
occur  on  a  national  scale,  and  could  not  be 
implemented  at  the  state  or  local  level. 

THE    ROLE    OF    INCWmVES 

For  each  course  of  action  listed  above  cer- 
tain incentives,  technologies,  or  changes  in 
I  (insumer  behavior  must  exist  Some  of  the 
public  policies  Implied  by  the  alternatives 
could  be  quite  severe  .such  as  the  outright 
prohibition  of  certain  types  of  wastes  or  the 
imposition  of  rigid  environmental  quality 
standards  which  w^>u!d  have  to  be  met  on 
pain  .f  closing  down  production  activities 
.'-ociety  has  invoked  severe  measures  In  the 
past  Involving  outright  prohibition,  when 
iiubllc  health  and  safety  were  obviously  In- 
volved L'sually  such  situations  were  charac- 
terized by  I  i.e  or  a  few  sources  of  materials 
which  caused  widespread,  substantial  dam- 
age 

If  we  consider  a  more  common  case — where 
the  social  ci«>ts  are  real,  and  cumulatively 
perhaps  very  large,  but  which  cannot  be  ut- 
tribut.ible  to  i-iie  or  a  small  number  of  activ- 
ities- Incentive  schemes  may  be  relied  upon 
to  reduce  environmental  pollution.  Incen- 
tives Involve  either  a  "carrot"  to  elicit  the 
desired  behavior  or  a  "stick"  to  Impose  pen- 
iiltles  on  those  who  fall  to  comply 

Much  public  debate  has  focused  on  the 
propriety  of  the  carrot"  versus  the  "stick" 
Waste  generators,  who  would  have  to  incur 
costs  to  cut  down  their  waste  loads,  Invari- 
ably argue  that  the  appropriate  Incentives 
sh(juld  be  a  subsidy  Others — either  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  public  at  large,  who  have  to 
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bear  the  costs  oi  a  polluted  envlroament — 
frequently  argue  that  producers  have  a  moral 
If  not  legal  obligation  to  manage  their  affairs 
In  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  Impose  ex- 
ternal costs  on  others  through  environmental 
degradation.  They  frequently  couple  this 
argument  virlth  the  suggestion  that  the  coat 
of  reducing  waste  load  Is  an  appropriate 
"production"  cost  and  should  be  borne  Ini- 
tially by  the  waste  generators,  and  subse- 
quently shifted  to  consumers  through  higher 
prices  This  argument  would  make  the  rela- 
tive competitiveness  of  a  firm  dependent 
not  only  on  its  production  techniques  and 
managerial  skill,  but  also  on  Its  ability  to 
keep  Its  waste  load  within  the  assimilative 
capacity  of  its  immediate  environment. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  carrot- 
type  of  Incentive  may  result  In  quite  differ- 
ent physical  means  for  reducing  wastes  than 
would  be  the  case  If  stick  incentives  were 
used.  Por  example,  water  pollution  allevia- 
tion has  been  sought  by  carrot  Incentives 
which  subsidize  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants  on  an  across-the-board 
basis.  If  "pollution  tolls"  or  taxes  were  Im- 
posed on  polluters,  they  might  prefer  to  re- 
duce waste  emission  by  modifying  production 
techniques  or  by  recycling  wastes  within  the 
firm,  as  opposed  to  constructing  waste  treat- 
ment plants.  The  cost  of  these  two  strategies 
for  alleviating  water  pollution  differ,  and  this 
difference  can  be  calculated,  btabllshlng 
public  policy  regarding  pollution  abatement 
Incentive  should  not  be  divorced  from  such 
a  calculation, 

INSTTrtmONAL  BOTTIXNECKS  IN  IMPlOVrNO  EN- 
VIBONMENTAl,    QDALm 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  really  spoken  about 
ranges  of  technical  possibilities  for  reducing 
waste  materials.  We  need  also  to  ask  whether 
our  existing  Institutions — our  laws  and  our 
organizations  and  our  government — are  ap- 
propriately designed  to  facilitate  efficient 
waste  materials  management. 

I  have  suggested  above  that  one  course  of 
action  Involves  comprehensive  waste  ma- 
terials management  under  a  common  admin- 
istration. If  a  corporation — It  could  be  either 
public  or  private — has  the  responsibility  of 
managing  a  wide  array  of  waste  materials.  It 
would  endeavor  to  do  so  at  lowest  cost  or 
In  the  most  efficient  manner.  Such  an  or- 
ganization would  be  attentive  to  opportuni- 
ties for  changing  the  form  of  wastes  so  that 
they  can  be  most  efBclently  assimilated  by 
the  receiving  environment.  Under  oxir  pres- 
ent arrangements,  both  at  the  national  level 
and  local  governmental  level,  this  Is  rarely 
done.  We  have  sewer  departments  for  cities, 
garbage  companies,  water  pollution  authori- 
ties, air  pollution  abatement  organizations, 
etc.  Each  is  doing  Its  own  thing.  If  these  ac- 
tivities were  collected  under  a  single  author- 
ity, we  may  be  able  to  collectively  do  our  own 
thing  at  lower  cost  to  society  and  with  less 
damage  to  the  environment.  We  have  had 
several  Initiatives  to  create  waste  manage- 
ment authorities  which  would  Include  liquid 
effluent,  gaseous  discharges,  garbage,  trash, 
etc.  In  most  instances,  this  would  require 
a  formidable  reorganization  of  these  activi- 
ties at  the  local  governmental  level.  'While 
such  reorganization  is  always  difficult,  there 
are  real  economies  to  be  had  from  the  com- 
prehensive management  of  waste  materials, 
and  we  should  seriously  pursue  those  new 
organization  arrangements  which  would  per- 
mit their  realization. 

CHAULXNGKS  TO  BTATX  AND  LOCAL  GOV««»IM«MTS 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  sketch  out 
two  approaches  which  may  prove  promising 
for  coping  with  the  management  of  waste 
materials  at  the  state  and  local  level.  The 
first  already  has  been  suggested  In  my  earUer 
comments,  and  Involves  the  establishinent  of 
a  public  corporation — possibly  an  Author- 
ity— which  would  be  fiscally  reaponslble  for 
Its  own  operations,  and  could  contract  waste 
materials  management  servlcea  to  communi- 
ties throughout  a  state.  Such  an  oiganlzatlon 
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would  be  involved  simultaneously  In  man- 
aging waste  materials  In  liquid  and  solid 
forms — and  possibly  also  gaseous  emissions — 
and  would  be  able  to  apply  management 
techniques  to  a  given  area  which  were  most 
efficient  with  respect  to  all  residuals.  There 
would  be  no  compulsion  In  the  arrangement; 
that  Is,  Individual  municipalities  would  elect 
to  proceed  as  they  have  In  the  past  If  they 
wish  to.  However,  It  Is  likely  that  a  central- 
ized and  coordinated  management  would 
permit  such  an  Authority  to  offer  comparable 
services  at  lower  cost  than  using  present  ar- 
rangements. Original  financing  for  such  an 
organization  could  be  In  the  form  of  revenue 
bonds  which  would  be  repaid  as  contracts  are 
secured. 

A  second  possibility  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment Involves  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial districts  which  would  have  responsibility 
for  particular  kinds  of  waste  materials  man- 
agement. For  example,  such  a  district  might 
be  established  to  handle  water-borne  wastes 
In  a  contained  river  basin.  It  would  be  em- 
powered to  levy  assessments  on  establlsh- 
menta  using  the  river  basin  for  waste  re- 
moval, and  would  also  be  able  to  charge  tolls 
or  fees  for  particular  services  rendered.  This 
type  of  arrangement  has  been  used  fairly 
extensively  In  various  parts  of  Europe  to  good 
advantage.  Basically  this  arrangement  would 
permit  the  local  district  to  establish  fees  or 
assessments  at  a  level  roughly  commensurate 
to  the  costs  of  restoring  the  river  system  to 
a  satisfactory  quality.  Those  enterprises  for 
whom  waste  removal  through  the  river  sys- 
tem Is  extremely  Important  would  opt  to  pay 
those  fees;  other  organizations  currently  us- 
ing the  river  system  might  find  It  less  costly 
to  change  In  their  current  mode  of  opera- 
tions— for  exEmiple,  to  .nitiate  waste  receiv- 
ing mechanisms — and  thereby  discharge 
less  effluent  into  the  river  system.  They  of 
course  would  avoid  charges  or  assessments 
by  the  public  district  If  they  did  so. 

In  both  of  these  Instances  the  costs  of 
managing  "waste  materials  within  the  local 
environmental  system  are  being  Imposed  on 
polluters.  This  philosophy  of  user  charges  Is 
essential  If  we  are  to  manage  the  waste  mate- 
rials our  communities  and  industries  pro- 
duce at  lowest  social  cost.  If  subsidies  are 
heavily  relied  upon,  local  municipalities  or 
Industries  will  elect  that  form  of  waste  man- 
agement which  Imposes  least  cost  upon  them 
selves — regardless  of  whether  that  particu- 
lar means  of  waste  management  Is  least 
costly  to  the  economy  at  large. 

The  Intensity  and  pervasiveness  of  waste- 
generating  activities  Is  going  to  require  a  sub- 
stantial outlay  of  money  If  environmental 
quality  Is  to  be  sustained  at  levels  we  now 
view  as  acceptable.  The  responsibility  of  pub- 
lic officials  and  public  management  agencies 
is  to  see  that  the  Job  Is  done  at  lowest  cost 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  outiays  In- 
volved are  so  large  that  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  use  other  than  the  most  efficient 
means  available  in  combating  environmental 
pollution.  State  and  local  governments  have 
a  clear  responsibility  If  that  end  Is  to  be  pur- 
sued vigorously;  they  also  have  available  a 
fairly  broad  array  of  opportunities  to  respond 
Imaginatively  and  effectively. 


PURCHASE  AGREEMENT 


HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  about  2 
weeks  ago,  I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  which  I  characterized  cer- 
tain action  of  the  Mexican  Government 
with  respect  to  their  treatment  of  Gulf 
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Resources  &  Chemical  Corp.  as  "creeping 
expropriation."  As  a  result  of  that 
speech,  it  has  been  reported  in  the  Mexi- 
can press  that  I  have  been  badly  in- 
formed of  the  problem  and  that  my 
charges  have  no  basis  and  make  no  sense. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  engage  in  a  war 
of  words  with  either  the  Mexican  press 
or  officials  of  that  country.  However,  I 
think  the  record  should  be  set  straight 
and  we  will  then  leave  it  up  to  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  judge  whether  my  allega- 
tions do,  in  fact,  make  sense. 

Mexico's  defense  to  my  charges  is  that 
their  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  negotiations  between  Gulf  Resources 
and  the  prospective  Mexican  purchaser 
and  since  this  was  strictly  a  private 
transaction,  they  cannot  help  it  if  the 
deal  fell  through.  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  sales  contract  was  nothing  more  than 
an  option  on  the  part  of  a  Mexican  com- 
pany to  purchsise  Gulf  Resources'  inter- 
ests and  that  after  reviewing  the  current 
situation  of  depressed  world  sulphur 
prices,  the  Mexican  concern  decided  not 
to  exercise  the  option.  If  this  were  the 
true  situation,  I  would  not  now  be  stand- 
ing here  before  you  but  would  simply 
consider  the  matter  as  one  in  which  our 
Government  has  no  concern.  However, 
that  is  not  the  case.  In  January  of  this 
year,  the  Mexican  Government  in  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  Mexicanlzation  of 
Gulf  Resources  placed  upon  that  com- 
pany certain  production  and  sales  re- 
strictions which  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  operate  at  a  profit  and 
thus  force  a  sale  to  Mexican  nationals. 

These  restrictions  limited  Gulf  Re- 
sources' total  sulphur  production  in  Mex- 
ico to  250,000  tons  and  required  that 
they  sell  150,000  of  those  tons  in  Mex- 
ico at  controlled  prices  far  lower  than 
the  world  market  price.  Dp  until  this 
year.  Gulf  Resources  had  been  produc- 
ing well  over  300,000  tons  and  had  been 
able  to  compete  in  the  world  market.  No 
sulphur  producing  company  in  Mexico 
was  so  restricted,  and,  therefore,  the 
only  possible  reason  for  imposing  these 
restrictions  on  Gulf  Resources  was  to 
force  its  Mexicanization.  The  desired  re- 
sult was  accomplished  when  Gulf  Re- 
sources began  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  its  properties  to  a  Mexican  firm  which 
had  the  blessings  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. These  negotiations  resulted  in  a 
contract  of  sale,  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read.  It  is  not  an  option, 
but  is,  in  fact,  a  straightforward  sales 
contract  subject,  of  course,  to  certain 
conditions  which  have  to  be  met  by  the 
parties  prior  to  the  closing.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  R«cord 
a  copy  of  the  contract  so  they  can  see 
that  it  is  not  an  option.  Two  of  the  con- 
ditions to  closing  directly  involve  the 
Mexican  Government  and  are  really  the 
subject  of  the  controversy  which  led  me 
to  characterize  Mexico's  actions  aa 
"creeping  expropriation." 

One  of  these  conditions  was  that  the 
Mexican  Government  grant  to  the  pur- 
chaser the  very  same  conce^pions  as  that 
Government  has  awarded  to  toiother 
Mexicanlzed  company.  In  other  words, 
the  same  concessions  that  it  gave  to  the 
purchaser   of   Pan   American   Sulphur 
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Corp  when  It  was  Mexlcanlzed  Although 
I  am  reliably  Informed  that  the  Mexican 
Government  had  at  all  times  durint?  the 
negotiations  between  the  parties  assured 
them  that  these  concessions  would  be 
forthcoming,  they  have  without  explana- 
tion failed  to  treat  Gulf  Resources'  sale 
and  Mexlcanization  the  same  as  they 
treated  Pan  American  The  Mexican  Gov- 
errunent's  failure  to  kjrant  these  con- 
cessions prohibited  the  sale  from  being 
closed  and  has  materially  affected  the 
value  of  Gulf  Resources'  Mexican  prop- 
erties: particularly  in  light  of  the  previ- 
ously Imposed  production  and  sales  re- 
strictions. 

Another  condition  of  the  closing  was 
that  Nacional  Plnanciera,  the  Govern- 
ment development  bank.  i<uarante€  cer- 
tain not*s  to  be  given  to  Gulf  Resources 
by  the  purchaser  Similar  Kuarantees 
had  been  given  to  Pan  American  even 
though  the  terms  of  Gulf  ResoLK>>irS*-*aJe 
were  much  more  liberal  uy^he  pufr 
chaser  than  Pan  Amencan'/^n  this  con\ 
nectlon.  it  should  be  noted  that  N'aclonal^ 
Fin^ncierft  was  not  just  a  disinterested 
Governnjeot  party  but  was  in  fact,  go- 
ing to  own  40  percent  of  the  company 
which  was  actually  making  the  purchase 
of  Gulf  Resources'  interests  in  Mexico 
In  other  words.  Mexico  was  very  much 
involved  In  the  whole  transaction  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  party  to  it 

With  this  background,  it  can  be  easily 
seen  that  the  Mexican  Government  was 
usinti  its  official  offlces  to  prevent  Gulf 
Resources  from  selling  its  properties  at 
a  fair  price  with  the  end  m  view  that  it 
would  eventually  give  up  its  operations 
in  Mexico  at  a  distress  sale  Who  would 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  such  a  forced 
sale  other  than  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  Its  officials  who  have  a  direct 
interest  m  the  remaining:  sulfur  oper- 
ations m  tha:  country''  Thus,  the  Mexi- 
can Government  has  simply  sabotaged 
good  faith  negotiations  by  Gulf  Re- 
sources in  an  attempt  to  «ain  a  .Inancial 
advantage  Call  it  what  you  will  but  tt 
all  boils  down  to  forcing  Gulf  Resources 
out  of  Mexico  without  mst  compensa- 
tion and  in  .my  mind  it  is  nothing  more 
than  another  form  of  confiscation  or 
expropriation. 

.As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  intend  to 
stand  idly  by  and  watch  our  country's 
busine.ssmen  be  subiected  to  this  type  of 
treatment  from  a  country  to  which  we 
have  been  ?i'. m.t  financial  aid  It  Ls  Mex- 
ico which  lias  been  badly  misinformed 
if  they  think  I  intend  to  do  so. 

There  bein-i  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PVRCH,\SE    .\GREEMENT 

(Purchase  .agreement  e.xec'.ited  a^  of  August 
6  ly69,  on  the  one  part  by  Gulf  Resources 
(fc  Chemical  Corporation  i  a  corporation  orga- 
nized under  the  Uiws  of  the  State  oi  Dela- 
ware. L' S -A  formerly  named  Gulf  Sulphur 
Corp«;>ni:!on.  hereinafter  called  "Gulf't;  and 
on  the  other  part  by  Inverslones  A2rufrera3. 
3  A  I  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Mexico,  hereinafter  called  'The  Purchas- 
er") in  accordance  with  the  following  an'e- 
cedenta  and  clauses  i 

Antecedents 
I 

ill  Compailia  de  .■Vzufre  Veracruz,  S  A. 
(hereinafter  referred  to  .io  CAVS.\"i  is  a 
Mexican  corporation  with  a  totai  authorized 
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and  p&ld-ln  corporate  capltAl  .if  $1.3  850  000  - 
OO  .Vlex    Cy     represented  by  136.500  ordinary, 

registered  fully  pxild  non-asfteasable  shares. 
with  a  par  value  of  HOC  00  Mex  Cy  each 
hereinafter  referred  to  a.8  'the  CAVSA 
Shares'  I  of  which  136  496  are  owned  by 
Gulf  and  4  director  qualifying  .shares  are 
owned  1  by  each  of  the  foiinwlnt?  dlrec'oni 
Messrs  Robert  H  Allen  l.ul.s  J  Creel  Lujftn, 
AlberV)  Hoyoa  Tello  and  Jt>se  M  Dlz  de  LeOn 
herelnarter  referred  to  collectively  as  'TTie 
Individual  Shareholders  of  CAVSA'i 

2 1  Compartia  Impulsora  del  .Sur.  S  A 
hereinafter  referred  to  :ui  CISSA't  Is  a 
Mexican  corporation  with  a  U>tal  authorized 
and  paid-in  corporate  capital  uf  $4,000  000  00 
Mex  Cy  repre.sented  by  40  000  ordinary  reg- 
istered fully  pHid  non-assessable  shares  with 
a  par  value  of  $100  00  Mex  Cy  each  i  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  CISS.A  Shares"). 
of  which  39  996  are  o^n^led  bv  CAVSA  and  4 
director  quallfvlng  shares  .ire  owned  1  by 
each  of  the  followinK  directors  Messrs  Luis 
J  Creel  Lujan,  Alberto  Hoy<«  Tello  Jose 
M  Diaz  de  Leon  and  Ernest  ina  S  de  Mls- 
rachl  I  herelnaft4»r  referred  to  collectlvelv  as 
'The  Individual  Sh.irehoUiers  of  CISSA  '  > 

3.  Azufrera  Tehuana  SA  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "ATSA  )  is  a  Mexican  rorpora- 
>*.i.;r^^'h  .1  total  .luthorlzed  e-orporat*  capi- 
m;  oT>i  OOO.OOO  IH)  Mex  Cv  represented  by 
l!i  ono  ordinary  registered  shares  with  a  par 
'.  i.ae  of  $100  00  Mex  Cv  each  of  which  par 
'.line  only  20-;  has  been  paid  and  the  re- 
maining 80':  Is  pending  payment  (herein- 
after referred  to  ;ls  ■the  ATS.A  Shares")  di- 
vided into  two  series  Series  '.A  "  with  6,600 
shares  and  Series  B"  with  3  400  shares  of 
which  6,597  Series  A  '  shares  are  owned  by 
Mr  Luis  J  Creel  Lujan,  1  Series  "A  "  share  by 
.Mr  Carlos  Sanchez  Mejurada,  I  Series  .A" 
share  by  .Mr  Rlc^irdo  Mannlni?  Rivera.  1  Se- 
ries .A"  share  by  Mr  Luis  J  Creel,  Jr  .  and 
3  400  Series  "B "  shares  by  .Mr  Alberto  Hovos 
Tello  (individuals  who  shall  hereinafter  be 
referred  to  collectively  as  "the  Individual 
shareholders  of  ATSA") 

i4)  The  136,500  CAVSA  Shares,  the  4 
CrSSA  Shares  owned  by  the  individual 
shareholders  of  CISSA  and  the  10,000  ATSA 
Shares  owned  bv  the  Individual  sharehold- 
ers of  ATSA  will  be  hereinafter  referred  to 
jointly  a£  "the  Shares" 

u 
•  1)  Gulf  Is  a  party  to  ,ind  the  holder  of 
rights  and  obligations  under  the  following 
contracts  and  agreements  (all  of  which  con- 
tracts and  agreements  shall  hereinafter  be 
referred  to  as  "the  Contracts  Related  to  the 
Tampa  Terminal '( 

lai  Lease  d.ited  April  10,  1962,  between 
Tampa  Marine  Company,  as  lessor,  and  Gulf 
Sulphur  Corporation,  as  lessee,  covering  2  6 
ai^res  of  land  in  the  City  of  Tampa,  County 
of  HlUsborough,  State  of  Florida,  recorded 
m  Volume  950,  page  326,  of  the  Official  Rec- 
ord Books  of  the  Public  Records  of  Hillsbor- 
ough County  Florida,  tu  which  reference  is 
made  for  all  purposes,  as  amended  by  letter 
agreement  dated  Januiu-y  14.  l'»65  between 
Gulf  Sulphur  Corporation  and  DeBarUeieben 
Marine  Corporation  and  letter  dated  July  17. 
1963  from  DeBardeleben  Marine  Corpora- 
tion, together  with  all  eaaements  and  rights 
of  w.iy  appurtenant  to  such  leasehold  estate, 
and  all  lease-hold  Improvements  situated  on 
said  2  6  acres  of  land 

(b)  Agreement  dated  May  1  1962,  between 
Tampa  .Marine  Company,  Atlantic  Cement 
Company  Inc  .  and  Gulf  Sulphur  Corpora- 
tion. relaUng  to  dock  space  under  a  Lease 
and  Sublease  d.ited  Febrtiarv  6,  1962,  and 
recorded  in  Book  8«6,  page  781,  of  the  Pub- 
lic Records  .>f  HlUsboruugh  County,  Florida 
(C)  .Agreement  dated  November  1,  1962.  be- 
tween Gulf  Sulphur  Corporation  .and  Moran 
Shipping  Company  relating  u>  the  operation 
of  the  facilities  covered  by  the  lease  de- 
scribed In  (a)   above 

( d  I  Transportation  contract  dated  June  28. 
1968.    between    Louisiana   Sulphur    Carriers, 
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Inc  and  Gulf  Resources  Sc  Chemical  Corpo- 
ration as  amended  by  Amendment  No  1 
dated  September  30.  1968.  providing  for  the 
transportation  of  liquid  sulphur  by  the  Vessel 
SS  Louisiana  Sulphur 

I  2  )  Gulf  Is  the  owner  and  holder  of  all  the 
machinery,  equipment.  Installations,  faclll- 
ues,  right*  to  ,servlces  and  facilities  and  all 
other  property  or  rights  which  form  part  of 
or  are  directly  related  ui  the  terminal  for 
the  reception,  storage,  handling,  loading, 
shipping  and  .)ther  operations  relating  to  sul- 
phur, located  on  the  land  and  dock  space 
covered  by  the  lease  contract  and  the  agree- 
ment referred  to  m  Inserts  lai  and  ibl  of 
the  preceding  pariigraph  (  1  ) ,  in  Tampa. 
Pl.irlda,  USA,  which  are  further  described 
In  Exhibit  A  signed  by  the  Chlei  Executive 
Officer  and  the  Secretary  of  Gulf  and  attached 
to  this  agreement  as  an  Integral  part  hereof 
tall  of  which  properties  and  rights  shall 
hereinafter  be  referred  uj  as  the  Tampa 
Terminal")  The  sulphur  in  storage  at  the 
Tampa  Terminal  is  owned  by  customers  of 
COSCO  and  does  not  belong  to  Gulf 

i3>  Gulf  Is  a  party  to,  and  the  hold  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  under  the  following 
contracts  (all  of  which  contracts  shall  here- 
inafter be  referred  to  as  "the  Transportation 
and  Terminal  Services  Contracts"): 

ai  Contract  dated  March  1.  1966  between 
Gulf  Sulphur  Corporation  and  W  R  Grace  & 
Co  .  Davison  Chemic^U  Division,  for  the 
transportiitlon  and  storar,'e  bv  Gulf  Sulphur 
Corporation  of  the  Mexicrui  liquid  sulphur 
purchased  by  W  R  Grace  &  Co  .  Davison 
Chemical  Division,  from  Continental  0\er- 
seas  Sales  Corporation 

'b)  Contract  dated  April  i,  1966  between 
Gulf  Sulphur  Corporation  .md  Mobil  Chem- 
ical Company,  a  division  of  Socony  Mobil  Oil 
Company.  Inc  ,  for  the  transportation  and 
storage  by  Gulf  Sulphur  Corporation  of  the 
Mexican  liquid  sulphur  purch.ised  by  Mobil 
Chemical  Company,  ,i  division  of  Scicony  Mo- 
bil OH  Company  Inc  ,  from  Continental 
Overseas  Sales  Corporation 

(CI  Contnu-t  dated  January  1,  1969  be- 
tween Gulf  Resources  &  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion and  Royster  Company  for  the  transpor- 
taUon  and  storage  by  Gulf  Resources  & 
Chemical  Corporation  of  the  Mexican  liquid 
sulphur  purchased  bv  Royster  Company  from 
Continental  Overseas  Sales  Corporation, 

(4  I  Gulf  Is  the  owner  of  100':  of  the  stock 
of  Continental  Overseas  Sales  Corporation  la 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware.  US  A  ,  with  an  office  In 
th?  Bahama  Islands,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "COSCO")  which  has  executed  the  con- 
tracts .md  agreements  for  the  -s,i!e  to  tliird 
parties  of  sulphur  produced  by  CAVSA.  which 
are  listed  :n  Exhibit  B  sicned  bv  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer  and  the  .Secretary  of  GULF 
and  attached  to  this  agreement  as  ,in  in- 
tegral part  hereof  (which  contracts  and 
agreements  shall  hereinafter  be  referred  to 
IS  "the  COSCO  Sales  Contracts" i. 

m 
The  Shares  referred  to  In  Antecedent  I.  the 
Contracts  Related  to  the  Tampa  Terminal, 
the  T.impa  Terminal,  the  Transportation  and 
Terminal  Services  Contracts  ,ind  the  COSCO 
Sales  Contracts  referred  to  In  Antecedent  II. 
shall  hereinafter  be  referred  to  collectively 
as  "the  Assets  Sold  hereunder". 


Subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  here- 
inafter set  forth.  Gulf  Is  willing  ( 1  i  to  sell, 
transfer  and  ,^S6lsn  to  the  purchaser,  or  to 
ttie  purchaser's  nominees  or  to  the  corporate 
entity  or  entitles  that  the  ourchaser  may 
designate  the  136  496  CAVSA  shares,  the 
contractus  related  to  the  T.imt).i  Terminal, 
the  Tampa  Terminal  and  the  Transportation 
and  Terminal  Services  ContracU;  (2i  to 
cause  the  Individual  shareholders  of  CAVSA 
to  sell  to  the  ptirchaser,  or  to  the  purchaser's 
nominees,  the  four  CAVSA  shares  which 
they  own;  (  3  i  to  cause  the  Individual  share- 
holders of  CISSA   to  sell  to  the  purchaser. 
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or  to  the  purchaser's  nominees,  the  four 
CISSA  shares  which  they  own:  (4)  to  cause 
the  individual  shareholders  of  ATSA  to  sell 
to  the  purchaser,  or  the  purchaser's  nomi- 
nees, the  10.000  ATSA  shares  which  they 
own,  and  (5i  to  cause  COSCO  to  transfer 
and  aielgn  to  the  purchaser  or  to  the  cor- 
p<irate  entity  or  enutles  which  the  purchaser 
may  designate,  the  COSCO  Sales  Contracts. 
v 

Subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  and 
In  reliance  upon  the  representations  and 
warranties  of  Gulf  hereunder  set  forth,  the 
purchaser  wishes  to  acquire  for  Itself  or  for 
its  nominees  or  for  the  corporate  entity  or 
entitles  which  It  may  designate,  the  Assets 
Sold   hereunder. 

Therefore,    on    the    bases   of   these   Ante- 
cedents  the   i)artles  agree  to  the  following 
Clauses 

1  Sale  of  the  Assets  Sold  Hereunder.  Sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
agreement,  on  the  Closing  Etete  (as  such 
cubing  Date  Is  defined  in  Clause  11  hereof), 
Gulf  shall; 

(ai  Sell  and  deliver  duly  endorsed  in 
ownership  to  The  Purchaser,  or  to  The  Pur- 
chaser's nominees.  136,  496  CAVSA  Shares; 

lb)  Cause  The  Individual  Shareholders  of 
CAVSA  to  sell  and  deliver  duly  endorsed  In 
ownership  to  The  Purchaser,  or  to  The  Pur- 
chaser's nominees,  the  4  remaining  CAVSA 
Sliares: 

(ci  Cause  The  Individual  Shareholders  of 
CISSA  to  sell  and  deliver  duly  endorsed  In 
ownership  to  The  Purchaser  or  to  The  Pur- 
chasers  nominees,  the  4  CISSA  Shares 
which  thev  own; 

(d)  Cause  The  Individual  Shareholders 
of  .ATSA  to  sell  and  deliver  duly  endorsed  In 
ownership  to  The  Purchsiser,  or  to  The  Pur- 
chaser's nominees,  the  10,000  ATSA  Shares 
which  thev  own; 

(e)  Transfer  and  assign  to  The  Purchaser, 
or  the  such  corporate  entity  or  entitles  as 
The  Purchaser  may  designate,  the  Contracts 
Related  to  the  Tampa  Terminal: 

(fl  Sell  and  deliver  to  The  Purchaser,  or 
to  such  corporate  entity  or  entitles  as  The 
Purchaser  may  designate,  the  Tampa  Termi- 
nal; 

(g)  Transfer  and  assign  to  The  Purchaser, 
or  to  such  corporate  entity  or  entitles  as  the 
Purchaser  may  designate,  the  Transporta- 
tion and  Terminal  Services  Contracts;    and 

ih)  Cause  COSCO  to  transfer  and  assign 
to  The  Purchaser,  or  to  such  corporate  en- 
trtv  or  entitles  as  The  Purchaser  may  desig- 
nate, the  COSCO  Sales  Contracts; 
.md  The  Purchaser,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  and  in  reliance  upon  the  repre- 
sentations and  warranties  of  Gulf  hereinafter 
set  forth,  on  the  Closing  Date,  shall  pur- 
ch;ise  and  acquire  the  Assets  Sold  hereunder 
for  itself  or  for  its  nominees  or  for  the  cor- 
porate entity  or  entities  which  it  may  desig- 
nate. 

2  Purchase  price  The  price  for  all  of  the 
Assets  Sold  hereunder  shall  be  $24,000,000.00 
US,  Cy .  less  the  .amount  to  be  deducted 
jiursuant  to  Section  lai  of  Clause  4  below 
;o  determine  the  final  purchase  price.  Of 
the  final  purchase  price  so  determined: 

lai  $194,509.00  US.  Cy.  shall  be  the  price 
for  the  Contracts  Related  to  the  Tampa  Ter- 
minal, the  Tampa  Terminal,  the  Transporta- 
tion and  Terminal  Services  Contracts  and  the 
COSCO  Sales  Contracts: 

(b)  $655  20  U.S.  Cy.  shall  be  the  price  for 
the  4  CAVSA  Shares  to  be  sold  by  The  In- 
dividual Shareholders  of  CAVSA: 

(c)  S176  58  U.S  Cy.  shall  be  the  price  for 
the  4  CISSA  Shares  to  be  sold  by  The  In- 
dividual Shareholders  of  CISSA: 

(d)  $16.000  00  U.S.  Cy.  shall  be  the  price 
for  the  10,000  ATSA  Shares  to  be  sold  by  The 
Individual  Shareholders  of  ATSA;  and 

(e)  The  difference  shall  be  the  price  for 
the  136,496  CAVSA  Shares  to  be  sold  by  Gulf. 

3.  Payment  of  the  purchase  price.  Subject 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  set 
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forth,  the  final  purchase  price  established 
In  the  foregoing  Clause  2  shall  he  paid  by 
The  Purchaser,  or  by  The  Purchaser's  nom- 
inees, or  by  the  corporate  entity  or  entitles 
that  The  Purchaser  may  designate,  to  Gulf, 
as  follows: 

(a)  On  the  Closing  Date  Gulf  shall  l>e 
paid  and  delivered  In  New  York  funds  to  the 
credit  of  Gulf  at  The  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  N.A.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  $6,000,000.00 
U.S.  Cy.,  less  the  amount  to  be  deducted 
pursuant  to  SecUon  (a)  of  Clause  4  below 
to  determine  the  final  purchase  price;  the 
full  purchase  price  for  the  Contracts  Related 
to  the  Tampa  Terminal,  for  the  Tampa 
Terminal,  for  the  Transportation  ajid  Ter- 
minal Services  Contrticts  and  for  the  COSCO 
Sales  Contracts  set  forth  in  Section  (a)  of 
Clause  2;  the  full  purchase  price  for  the  4 
CAVSA  Shares  sold  by  The  Individual  Share- 
holders of  CAVSA  set  forth  In  Section  (b)  of 
Clause  2;  the  full  purchase  price  for  the  4 
CISSA  Shares  sold  by  The  Individual  Share- 
holders of  CISSA  set  forth  In  Section  (c) 
of  Clause  2;  and  the  full  purchase  price  for 
the  10,000  ATSA  Shares  sold  by  The  Individ- 
ual Shareholders  of  ATSA  set  forth  In  Sec- 
tion (d)  of  Clause  2,  shall  he  considered  to 
be  included  in  the  amount  payable  to  Gulf 
on  the  Closing  Date  pursuant  to  this  Section 
(a) ;  and 

(b)  The   balance  of   the   purchase   price, 
which  shall  be  $18,000,000.00  U.S.  Cy.,  shall 
be  payable  to  Gulf  at  The  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  N.  A.,   1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  in  seven  consecutive  annual 
installments,  the  first  six  of  which  shall  be 
in  the  amount  of  $2,500,000.00  U.S.  Cy.  each 
and  the  seventh  and  final  installment  shall 
be  in  the  amount  of  $3,000,000.00  U.S.  Cy., 
which  seven  installments  shall  be  due,  re- 
spectively, on  the  day  preceding  the  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
anniversaries  of  the  Closing  Date  and  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  8' 2  '1    (eight  and 
one-half   per   cent)    per   annum   on   unpaid 
balances,   computed  from  the  Closing  Date 
until    maturity   of   each   installment,    which 
interest  shall  be  payable  annually  on  the  day 
preceding   each   anniversary   of   the   Closing 
Date.  To  document  The  Purchaser's  obliga- 
tion to  pay   such   balance   of  the  purchase 
price  and  interest  thereon,  on   the  Closing 
Date   The   Purchaser   shall   deliver   to    Gulf 
seven  negotiable  promissory  notes   (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Notes")    issued  by 
The  Purchaser  and  guaranteed   "por  aval"  by 
Nacional  Flnanclera.  S.  A.  (a  National  credit 
institution   of   the   Federal    Government    of 
Mexico),  which  Notes  shall  be  substantially 
equal  to  the  form  attached  to  this  agreement 
as  Exhibit  C,  and  shall  be  for  the  amounts 
of  the  installments  and  payable  on  the  dates 
set  forth  above.  Any  one  or  more  of  the  Notes 
may  be  prepaid,  if  paid  in  full,  without  any 
penalty     or     surcharge     whatsoever.     Upon 
making  a  payment  for  interest  on  the  Notes, 
the  maker  of  the  Notes  or.  as  the  case  may 
be  Nacional  Flnanclera.  S.  A  .  shall  be  entitled 
to  withhold  from  such  payment  and  to  enter 
with  the  corresponding  tax  offices,   for  the 
account  of  1;he  holder  of  the  Notes,  the  Mexi- 
can federal  Income  tax  and  the  state  or  local 
taxes  on   c.apltal   investments   applicable  to 
such  Interest,  unless  rulings  excepting  such 
interest  •  from  the   said   taxes   are   obtained 
from  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
Public  Credit  and  other  pertinent  Mexican 
tax  authorities. 

4.  /ndebfedness  to  be  deducted  to  deter- 
mine the  purchase  price. — Payment  of  bal- 
ance of  indebtedness.  Gulf  and  The  Pur- 
chaser agree  that : 

(a)  To  determine  the  final  purchase  price 
for  all  of  the  Assets  Sold  hereunder,  as  pro- 
vided in  Clause  2  above,  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  $24,000.000  00  U.S.  Cy.  $1,431.- 
293.00  U.S.  Cy.  or  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  following  indebtedness,  whichever  is 
lower: 

(1)  The  amount  of  any  Indebtedness  that 
CAVSA  shall  owe  to  Gulf  on  the  Closing 
Date;  plus 
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(11)  The  amount  of  any  indebtedness  that 
CISSA  shall  owe  to  GiUf  on  the  Closing  Date; 
plus 

(ill)  'The  amount  of  any  indebtedness 
that  ATSA  shall  owe  to  Gulf  on  the  Closing 
Date. 

(b)  If  the  aggregate  amount  of  indebted- 
ness that  CAVSA.  CISSA  and  ATSA  shall  owe 
Gulf  on  the  Closing  Date  exceeds  $1,431.- 
293.00  U.S.  Cy..  the  balance  exceeding  such 
amount  shall  be  payable  to  Gulf  by  CAVSA, 
CISSA  and  ATSA  in  seven  consecutive  suc- 
cessive equal  semi-annual  Installments, 
which  shall  lie  documented  in  seven  nego- 
tiable promissory  notes  made  by  CAVSA  in 
favor  of  Gulf  and  guaranteed  "por  aval"  by 
The  Purchaser,  the  first  of  which  promissory 
notes  will  be  due  eighteen  months  alter  the 
Closing  Date  and  thereafter  at  the  end  of 
each  subsequent  six-month  period  the  other 
six  notes  will  become  successively  due  and 
payable.  Said  promissory  notes  shall  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  8'2%  (eight  and  one- 
half  percent)  per  annum  on  unpaid  balances 
computed  from  the  Closing  Date  until  ma- 
turity of  each  promissory  note,  which  in- 
terest shall  t>e  payable  semi-annually.  tJie 
first  i>ayment  of  Interest  being  due  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  month  after  the  Clos- 
ing Date.  Upon  making  payment  of  such 
Interest.  CAVSA,  CISSA  and  ATSA  or  In  its 
case  The  Purchaser  shall  be  entitled  to  with- 
hold from  such'payment  and  to  enter  with 
the  corresponding  tax  offices,  for  the  account 
of  Gulf,  the  Mexican  federal  income  tax  and 
the  state  or  local  taxes  on  capital  invest- 
ments applicable  to  such  Interest  unless  rul- 
ings excepting  such  Interest  from  the  said 
taxes  are  obtained  from  the  Mexican  Minis- 
try of  FMnance  and  Public  Credit  and  other 
pertinent  Mexican  tax  authorities, 

5.  Financing  to  be  obtained  by  CAVSA 
and/or  CISSA  on  the  closing  date  and  ap- 
plication of  proceeds  of  financing  Gulf  and 
the  purchaser  hereby  agree  that : 

(a)  On  the  Closing  Date  CAVSA  and/or 
CISSA.  at  the  election  of  The  Purchaser  will 
either: 

li)  Obtain  a  credit  from  The  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  N,  A.,  or  from  any  other  bank 
or  credit  institution  designated  by  The  Pur- 
chaser for  an  amount  of  up  to  $6,000,000,00 
U.  S.  Cy,  or  its  equivalent  in  any  other  cur- 
rency, payable  in  the  form,  bearing  the  in- 
terest and  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  The  Purchaser:  or 

(11)  Sell  machinery,  equipment  and  instal- 
lations of  the  plants  of  CAVSA  and  or  CISSA 
to  the  company  (ies)  or  institution  is)  des- 
ignated by  The  Purchaser  for  an  amount  of 
approximately  $4,000,000.00  U  S.  Cy.  or  its 
equivalent  In  any  other  currency,  and  take 
back  in  lease  from  the  latter  the  machinery, 
equipment  and  installations  sold,  for  the 
rentals  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
such  company  (Ies)  or  instltutlon(s  1  and  The 
Purchaser: 

provided,  however,  that  if  the  transactions 
contemplated  by  this  agreement  are  not  con- 
summated, the  financing  to  be  obtained 
pursuant  to  this  Section  (a)  will  not  be 
consummated, 

(b)  On  the  Closing  Date.  CAVSA  and/or 
CISSA  will  use  the  proceeds  01  the  credit  or 
the  proceeds  of  sale  of  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  installations  referred  to  In  Section 
( a )   above : 

(i)  To  pay  to  Gulf  the  Indebtedness  re- 
ferred to  In  Subsections  d).  (11)  and  (111)  of 
Section  (a)  of  Clause  4  that  CAVSA.  CISSA 
and  ATSA  shall  owe  to  Gulf,  up  to  the 
amount  of  $1,431,293.00  U.  S.  Cy  ,  and 

(li)  To  make  advances,  for  the  amount  re- 
maining of  such  proceeds,  to  the  Purchaser 
which  .advances  shall  be  made  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  decided  by  the  Purchaser. 

6  Representations  and  warranties  of  Gulf. 
Gulf  hereby  represents  and  warrants  to  the 
purchaser  as  follow: 

(a)  Gulf  is  a  corporation  organized,  valid- 
ly existing  and  in  good  standing  under  the 
laws   of  the   State  of  Delaware   U.S.A.,  and 
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ha*  tb«  oorpoi«t«  power  to  own  and  a*!!, 
txMUfer  and  »mign  or  cauae  to  Mil  the 
Sharea.  tbe  Contracts  R«lat«d  to  the  Tampa 
Terminal,  and  the  Transportation  and  Ter- 
minal Serrtces  Contracts,  and  to  cause 
COSCO  to  transfer  and  assign  the  C08C0 
Sales  Contracts,  and  all  of  its  corporate 
bodies.  Including  but  not  limited  to  Its  Stock- 
holders Meeting.  Board  of  Directors  and 
Executive  Committee,  which  may  be  required 
under  law  or  under  Its  bylaws,  to  approve 
and  authorize  the  execution  of  this  Purchase 
Agreement  and  the  consummation  of  the 
transactions  herein  contemplated,  have 
granted  their  authorization  and  approval 

lb)  Ouir  has  full  ownership  and  title  to 
the  136.496  CA  VSA  Shares,  to  the  rights 
deriving  from  the  Contracts  Related  to  the 
Tampa  Terminal,  to  all  of  the  property  and 
rights  which  constitute  the  Tampa  Termi- 
nal, and  to  the  rights  deriving  from  the 
Transportation  and  Terminal  Services  Con- 
tracts, free  and  clear  of  any  encumbrances; 
and,  therefore.  Gulf  may  freely  sell  and  de- 
liver such  CA  VSA  Shares  and  Tampa  Termi- 
nal and  may  freely  transfer  and  assign  such 
Contracts  Related  to  the  Tampa  Terminal 
•  •  •  •  • 

and  such  Transportation  and  Terminal  Serv- 
ices Contracts  without  any  limitation,  ex- 
cept for  the  need  of  obtaining  the  approval 
or  authortzatlon  of  the  other  parties  to  such 
contracts  for  the  transfer  and  assignment 
thereof,  when  speclflcaily  required  In  the  said 
contracts. 

ici  COSCO  has  full  ownership  of  the  rights 
deriving  from  the  COSCO  Sales  Contracts 
free  and  clear  of  Any  encumbrance,  and. 
therefore.  COSCO  may  freely  transfer  and 
assign  such  COSCO  Sales  Contracts  without 
any  limitation,  except  for  the  need  of  obtain- 
ing the  approval  or  authorization  of  the  other 
parties  to  such  contracts  for  the  transfer  and 
assignment  thereof,  when  specifically  re- 
quired in  the  said  contracts 

idi  The  Contracts  Related  to  the  Tampa 
Terminal  and  the  Transportation  and  Termi- 
nal Services  Contracts  are  in  full  force  and 
effect  and  all  obUg-.itlons  of  Gulf  and  all 
rentals  or  payments  due  under  such  con- 
tracts have  been  compiled  with  and  paid 
and  are  current  and  up  to  date,  and  the 
COSCO  Sales  Contracts  are  in  full  force  and 
effect  and  all  obligations  of  COSCO  under 
such  COtjCO  Sales  Contracts  have  been  com- 
piled with  and  are  current. 

(e»  The  Individual  shareholders  of  CAV3A 
have  full  ownership  and  title  to  the  remain- 
ing 4  CAVSA  Shares,  free  and  clear  uf  any 
encumorances.  and,  therefore,  the  Individual 
shareholders  of  CAVSA  may  freely  sell  and 
deliver  such  CAVSA  Shares,  and  Gulf  has 
the  representation  of  and  the  right  to  caise 
The  Individual  Shareholders  of  CAVSA  to 
sell  and  deliver  such  4  CAVSA  Shares  to  The 
Purchaser  or  Its  nominees 

if  I  CAVSA  Is  a  corporation  ort{ani/.ed, 
validly  exlstmtt  and  In  good  standing  un- 
der the  laws  of  Mexico,  has  the  corporate 
power  to  own  its  properties  and  to  carry  on 
Its  business  as  now  conducted  and  Is  qual- 
ified to  own  the  Mining  Concessions  for  the 
exploitation  of  sulphur  to  which  reference 
Is  made  below,  and  also  has  the  corporate 
power  to  conduct  the  exploration  for.  ex- 
traction and  production  of  and  the  sale  of 
sulphur  In  Mexico  and  for  export,  as  now 
conducted 

(g)  CAVSA  has  as  Its  only  authorized  and 
paid-in  corporate  capital  the  amount  ^f  »13.- 
960.000  00  Mex  Cy  .  represented  bv  136,500 
ckTdmary.  registered.  fuUy  paid  and  non- 
assessable shares  with  a  par  value  of  1100  00 
Mex    Cy   each 

'hi  CAVSA  has  full  ownership  and  reg- 
istered title  to  the  30  special  mining  con- 
oeaalona  In  NaUoaal  Rflaerves  numbers  115535 
to  115564.  both  included,  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  sulphur  from  mining  claims  Mez- 
qultal    No    1    to   Meaqultal   No    30,   both  In- 
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eluded,  with  an  area  of  lOO  hectares  each, 
all  located  within  the  Municipality  of  Mlna- 
tltlAn.  State  of  Veracrua,  Mexico  (herelnaftar 
referred  to  as  "Mining  Conoeaalons") .  validly 
issued  September  5,  1960  by  the  Ministry  of 
Economy  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  and 
registered  September  5.  1950  in  the  Public 
Registry  of  Mining  in  volume  113  of  the  Gen- 
eral Book  of  Concessions  in  pa^ee  44  to  51. 
under  Noe.  170  to  199.  both  included;  and  the 
Mining  Concessions  are  free  and  clear  of  any 
encumbrance  or  limitation  and  continue  to 
be  valid  and  la  full  force  and  effect  as  Is- 
sued, except  for  the  limitations  on  produc- 
tion and  sale  which  were  established  In  Jan- 
uary. 1969  by  the  .Ministries  of  National 
Patrimony  and  Industry  and  Commerce  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  and  CAVSA  has 
full  ownership  and  registered  title  to  Con- 
cession No  208  for  the  operation  of  its  plant 
for  the  production  and  beneflclatlon  of  sul- 
phur at  Salinas.  Mxuilclpallty  of  Mlnatltl&n. 
State  of  Veracruz.  Mexico,  which  was  Issued 
to  It  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Elconomy  on 
March  28,  1956  and  re^stered  In  the  Public 
Registry  of  Mining  under  No  208,  In  pages 
72  (back  I  to  73  i  front )  of  volume  VII  of 
the  General  Book  of  C<;nce.sslons  i  hereinafter 
referred    to   .^s    'the   Plant   Concession") 

1 1  All  obligations  or  requirements  derlv- 
:ni{  from  the  Mining  Concessions  and  the 
Plant  Conceasions  provided  for  In  the  respec- 
tive concession  tltlea  or  in  the  law  or  regula- 
tions of  the  Government  of  Mexico  applicable 
to  the  Mining  Conceaalona  and  to  the  Plant 
Conceaalon,  including  but  not  limited  to  in- 
vestments to  be  made  In  the  mining  claims 
covered  by  the  Concessions,  proof  of  assess- 
ment or  regular  minimum  works,  notices  and 
reports  to  the  Mexican  mining  authortUaa. 
payment  of  surface,  production  or  export 
taxes.  If  any.  and  payment  of  royaltlea  to  the 
Mining  Development  Commission  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  have  been  compiled 
with  and  are  up  to  date,  except  that  CAVSA 
has  not  compiled,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
comply  prior  to  October  31.  1969.  with  the 
exploration  program  corresponding  to  tJie 
period  from  November  1.  1968  to  October  31. 
1969,  which  It  undertook  to  conduct  pursu- 
ant to  the  request  made  by  the  Mexican 
Ministry  of  NaUonal  Patrimony  In  official 
communication  No  10-3219  of  June  3.  1966. 
program  which  was  approved  by  such  Minis- 
try in  official  communication  No  112-1403 
of  November  30,  1968,  and  except  that  CAVSA 
has  not  compiled,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
comply  in  1969  with  the  requirement  to  sell 
150.000  metric  tons  of  sulphur  In  the  domes- 
tic market  of  Mexico  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1969  as  ordered  by  the  Mexican  Min- 
istry of  Industry  and  Commerce. 

iji  All  rftyaltles  whether  In  favor  of  the 
Mining  Develiipment  Commlaslon  of  the 
Mexican  Government  or  of  any  other  p«u-ty 
payable  by  CAVSA  as  holder  of  the  Mlnlntt 
Conceasions  or  xa  a  successor  or  assignee  of 
former  holders  of  such  Concessions,  or  pay- 
able bv  the  predecessors  of  CAVSA,  have  been 
paid  and  shall  have  been  paid  to  the  Closing 
Date;  or  the  provisions  for  those  of  said  roy- 
alties which  are  not  so  paid,  which  appear  on 
the  books  of  CAVSA,  will  be  adequate  to  sat- 
isfy the  Mablllty  therefor;  and  the  Mining 
Concessions,  the  Plant  Concession  and 
CAVSA  as  owner  or  holder  of  such  Conces- 
sions or  as  successor  or  assignee  of  former 
holders  of  such  Concessions,  are  no  longer 
subject  to  any  obligation  or  liability,  actual 
or  contingent,  to  pay  any  royalties  to  any- 
body, whether  based  on  the  production  or  sale 
of  sulphur  or  otherwise,  as  all  such  royaltlea 
have  been  terminated,  except  only  for  the 
royalty  payable  to  the  Mining  Development 
Commission  of  the  Mexican  Government  pro- 
vided In  the  tltlea  of  the  Mining  Conceaelona. 
and  except  as  otherwise  disclosed  in  writing 
by  Gulf  to  the  Purchaser  prior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  this  agreement. 
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(k)  The  financial  statements  of  CAVSA, 
CI8SA  and  ATSA  as  of  May  31,  1969,  certified 
by  Ruiz,  Urqulza  y  Cla,.  80..  representatives 
of  Arthur  Andersen  *  Co.,  furnished  by  Gulf 
to  The  Purchaser,  fairly  present  the  financial 
condition  of  CAVSA,  CI88A  and  ATSA  as  of 
the  date  thereof  and  fairly  reflect  the  results 
of  CAVSA '8.  CISSAs  and  ATSA '8  operations 
for  tbe  pwrlod  ended  as  at  such  date;  and 
since  May  31,  1969  there  has  been  no  ma- 
terial adverse  change  in  the  financial  condi- 
tions, properties  and  buslneeses  of  CAVSA. 
CISSA  and  ATSA,  and  CAVSA.  CISSA  and 
ATSA  have  not  il)  Incurred  any  substantial 
obligation  for  the  purchase  of  fixed  assets  In 
addition  to  obligations  and  liabilities  shown 
In  the  above-mentioned  financial  statements, 
except  as  otherwise  disclosed  In  writing  by 
Gulf  to  The  Purchaser  prior  to  the  execution 
of  this  agreement,  (11)  made  any  dividend 
payment  or  distribution  to  Its  shareholders 
in  their  capacity  as  shareholders,  except  as 
It  may  have  been  expressly  agreed  upon  In 
writing  between  Gulf  and  The  Purchaser. 
(Ill)  Incurred  any  current  UablUUes  since 
that  date,  except  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
CAVSA  s,  CISSA  8  and  ATSAs  business,  nor 
entered  into  any  transaction  except  In  the 
said  ordinary  course  of  business;  and  dv) 
made  any  change  In  the  compensation  of  any 
director,  officer  or  employee  of  CAVSA,  CISSA 
or  ATSA  except  pursuant  to  labor  and/or 
employment  contracts  and  normal  salary  in- 
creases for  employees  other  than  directors 
or  officers  nor  named,  elected  or  contracted 
any  new  directors,  officers  or  employees,  ex- 
cept replacement  employees  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  and  except  directors  elect- 
ed at  a  Stockholders  Meeting  held  August 
5,  1969. 

1 1 1  CAVSA.  CISSA  and  ATSA  have  no  Im- 
portant liabilities  or  obligations,  as  Impor- 
tant liabilities  and  obligations  are  under- 
stood under  normal  accounting  practice*, 
actual  or  contingent  not  shown  in  the  above- 
mentioned  financial  statements  as  of  May 
31,  1969  and  the  footnotes  thereto,  except 
current  liabilities  Incurred  thereafter  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  business. 

I  ml  CAVSA,  CISSA  and  ATSA  have  full 
ownership  and  marketable  title  to  all  the 
properties,  rights  and  assets  reflected  In  the 
above-mentioned  financial  statements  as  of 
May  31,  1969  and  to  all  other  rights  and  assets 
thereafter  acquired  by  them  (except  with  re- 
spect to  rights  and  assets  thereafter  dis- 
posed of  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business) . 
and  such  properties,  rights  and  assets  are 
free  and  clear  of  ;uiy  encumberance  or  any 
other  limitation  of  ownership,  except  for 
a  Caterpillar  tractor  model  DTE.  serial  num- 
ber 48A12171.  which  was  purchased  with 
retention  of  title  from  Mexlcana  de  Tractores 
y   Maqulnarla.    3    A     on   April   26,    1969. 

I  n )  CISSA  Is  a  corporation  organized,  val- 
idly existing  and  In  good  standing  under  the 
laws  of  Mexico  and  has  the  corporate  power 
to  (.Twn  Its  properties  and  to  carry  on  Its 
business  as  now  conducted:  CISSA  has  a  total 
and  paid  In  corporate  capital  of  $4,000,000  - 
oo  .Mex.  Cy..  represented  by  40,000  ordinary 
registered,  fully  paid,  non-assessable  shares 
with  a  par  value  of  $100.00  Mex  Cy.  each; 
CAVSA  has  full  ownership  and  marketable 
title,  free  and  clear  of  any  encumbrances  to 
39.966  of  such  CISSA  Shares:  The  Individual 
Shareholders  of  CISSA  have  full  ownership 
and  marketable  title,  free  and  clear  of  any 
encumbrance  to  the  remaining  4  CISSA 
Shares:  and  GtJLP  and /or  CAVSA  have  the 
representation  of  and  the  right  to  cause  The 
Individual  Shareholders  of  CISSA  to  sell  and 
deliver  the  4  CISSA  Sharea  owned  by  them 
to  The  Purchaser  or  to  the  companies  or 
persons  whom  The  Purchaser  may  dealgnate. 
(o)  ATSA  Is  a  corporation  organized,  val- 
idly existing  and  In  good  standing  under  the 
laws  of  Mexico  and  haa  the  corporate  power 
to  carry  on  Its  bualneaa  as  now  conducted: 
ATSA  has  a  total  authorized  corporate  capl- 
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tal  of  $1,000,000.00  Mex.  Cy..  represented  by 
10.000  ordinary,  registered  shares  with  a  par 
\alue  of  $100.00  Mex.  Cy.  each,  of  which  par 
value  only  20=^  Is  paid:  The  Individual 
Shareholders  of  ATSA  have  full  ownership 
and  marketable  title,  free  and  clear  of  any 
encumbrance,  to  such  10,000  ATSA  Shares, 
and  Gulf  and  or  CAVSA  have  the  represen- 
tation of  and  the  right  to  cause  The  Indi- 
vidual Shareholders  of  ATSA  to  sell  and 
deliver  the  10.000  ATSA  Shares  owned  by 
I  hem  to  The  i>urchaser  or  to  the  companies 
or  persons  whom  The  Purchaser  may  desig- 
nate, subject,  however,  to  the  rights,  if  any, 
of  certain  parties  under  agreement  dated 
•March  14,  1966  between  Gulf  Sulphur  Cor- 
jioratlon  and  Fernando  GonzAlez  et  al. 
Mexican  Group") 

ip)    Except  OS  otherwise  specifically  men- 
tioned   herein.     CAVSA.    CISSA    and    ATSA 
;.ave  In  all  material   respects  performed  all 
•bllgatlon.s    required    to    be    performed    by 
:!iem  lo  date  and  are  not  In  default  in  any 
material  respect  under  any  concessions,  con- 
racts.    agreements,    leases   or   other   instru- 
:!ients  to  which  any  of  them  Is  a  party  nor 
.ire  they  nor  any  one  of  them  In  default  In 
iiiiy  material  respect  under  any  law,  decree, 
regulation    or    order    of    any    governmental 
. A'ency   or   court    and   there  are   no  actions, 
uits    or    proceedings,     pending    or    to    the 
r.nowledge   of   any   officer  of   GITLP.   CAVSA. 
CISSA  or  ATSA  threatened  against  or  affect- 
in?  any  of  the  three  latter  companies,  with 
he   exception    of    those   shown    in   the    list 
-t'tached    to    this    agreement    as    Exhibit    D 
ifned  by  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  and  the 
-■ecretary  of  GULP. 

iq)     All     Federal     Income,     distributable 

rirofits,  mercantile  revenue,  Import  duties  or 

I  xport   duties,   if   any,   and   other  taxes  and 

lutles:  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  Federal  Dls- 

•nct  of  Mexico,  of  the  State  of  Veracruz,  or 

■:  .my  municipality  of  the  State  of  Veracmz; 

ii:  Social  Security  quotas;  and  all  partlclpa- 

■ns   of   profits   to  employees   and   workers; 

inch  have  been  payable  to  date  by  CAVSA. 

<'ISSA  or  ATSA,  have  been  paid  In  full,  and 

•le  provisions  for  those  of  said  taxes,  duties 

nd    quotas   which   are   not   yet  due,   which 

ppear  on  the  books  of  CAVSA,  CISSA  and 

ATSA.  Will  be  adequate  to  satisfy  the  liability 

iierefor. 

r)  CAVSA  and/or  CISSA  have  rights  as- 
ired,  at  least  for  the  initial  term  of  the 
lining  Concessions,  to  occupy  and  use  the 
.!id  required  for  all  of  their  existing  plants, 
..i-'illties.  installations  and  operations  as  now 
inducted,  as  well  as  the  right  of  access  or 
igress  to  and  exit  or  egress  from  such 
:  iants.  facilities  and  installations,  either 
;irough  ownership,  leasehold,  easement  or 
•herwlse. 

IS)  Neither  the  execution  of  this  agree- 
::ient,  nor  tbe  coasununatlon  of  tbe  transac- 
•.3ns  herein  contemplated,  nor  the  compU- 
.i:iee  and  fulfillment  of  the  terms  and  pro- 
•  sions  hereof  will  confilct  with,  or  result  In 
■  breach  of  the  terms,  conditions  or  provl- 
-  'US  of  any  law,  decree  or  regulation  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  or  of  any  political  sub- 
:;Mslon  or  agency  thereof  or  of  the  United 
•■-•ates  of  America  or  of  any  political  sub- 
<i;vlslon  or  agency  thereof,  or  of  any  con- 
rtct,  agreement  or  instrument  to  which 
i.ulf,  COSCO,  CAVSA,  CISSA  cr  ATSA  Is  a 
;  arty,  with  the  exception  of:  (1)  tbe  Loan 
Ai-'reement  dated  August  20,  1968  between 
liulf  and  The  Cha^e  Manhattan  Bank,  N.  A.. 
Bank  of  Commonwealth.  Franklin  National 
i;  ink,  First  City  National  Bank  of  Houston, 
and  Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank,  with 
rt'spect  to  which  Loan  Agreement  the  con- 
sent of  the  lenders  for  the  consummation 
by  Gulf  of  the  transactions  herein  con- 
templated vrtll  be  required  and  Gulf  will  use 
::3  best  efforts  to  secure  such  consents  prior 
'  >  the  Closing  Date:  (U)  tbe  Contracts  Be- 
ted to  the  Tampa  Terminal  and  the  Trana- 
r  rtatlon  and  Terminal  Services  Contracts, 
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with  respect  to  which  the  consent  or  author- 
ization of  the  parties  to  such  contracts  for 
the  transfer  and  assignment  by  Gulf  of  the 
said  contracts  be  required  and  Gulf  will  use 
Its  best  efforts  to  secure  such  consents  prior 
to  the  Closing  Date;  and  (HI)  the  COSCO 
Sales  Contracts,  with  respect  to  which  tbe 
consent  or  authorization  of  the  other  parties 
to  such  contracts  for  the  transfer  and  assign- 
ment by  COSCO  of  the  said  COSCO  Sales 
Contracts  be  required  and  Gulf  will  use  Its 
best  efforts  to  secure  such  consents. 

7.  Representations  and  warranties  of  the 
purchaser.  The  Purchaser  hereby  warrants 
to  Gulf  as  follows : 

(a)  The  Purchaser  Is  a  corporation  duly 
organized,  validly  existing  and  In  good 
standing  under  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  has  the  corporate  power  to  ex- 
ecute this  agreement,  to  consummate  the 
transactions  herein  contemplated  and  to 
undertake  the  obligations  provided  for  here- 
in, and  on  or  prior  to  the  Closing  Date  will 
have  a  subscribed  corporate  capital  of  not 
less  than  $275,000,000.00  Mex.  Cy.;  and  all 
of  tbe  corporate  bodies  of  The  Purchaser. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  Its  Stock- 
holders Meeting,  Board  of  Directors  and 
Executive  Committee,  which  are  required 
to  approve  or  authorize  the  execution  and 
performance  of  this  Purchase  Agreement  un- 
der Mexican  laws,  decrees  or  i-egulatlons  or 
under  their  by-laws,  have  granted  their  au- 
thorization  and  approval. 

The  Purchaser  and  Its  nominees  and  the 
corporate  entity  or  entitles  which  It  may 
designate  to  acquire  *:he  Assets  Sold  here- 
under have  or  will  have  on  the  Closing  Date, 
tbe  corporate  power,  legal  capacity  and  au- 
thorlzaitlons  which  may  be  required  under 
the  laws,  decrees  or  regulations  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  the  Bahama  Islands  which 
may  be  applicable,  to  acquire  the  Assets 
Sold  hereunder. 

(c)  Neither  the  execution  of  this  agree- 
ment, nor  the  consummation  of  the  trans- 
actions herein  contemplated,  nor  the  com- 
pliance and  fulflUmet  of  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions hereof  will  conflict  with,  or  result 
In  a  breach  of  the  terms,  conditions  cr  pro- 
visions of  any  Law,  decree  or  regulation  of 
any  governmental  agency  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  or  of  any  contract,  agreement  or 
Instrument  to  which  The  Purchaser  Is  a 
party. 

(d)  The  Issuance  of  the  Notes  to  Gulf  by 
The  Purchaser  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  (b)  of  Clatise  3  above  have 
been  approved  by  all  necessary  corporate 
action  on  tbe  part  of  The  Purchaser  and 
when  executed.  Issued  and  delivered  by  The 
Purchaser  to  Gulf,  such  Notes  will  be  valid 
and  legally  binding  obligations  of  The  Pur- 
chaser and  enforceable  In  accordance  with 
their  terms. 

(e)  All  action  on  the  part  of  The  Pur- 
chaser to  obtain  the  guarantee  "por  aval" 
of  the  Notes  by  Naclonal  Plnanclera,  S.A.  has 
been  taken  or  will  have  been  taken  on  the 
Closing  Date  and  such  guarantee  will  be 
valid  and  a  legally  binding  obligation  of 
Naclonal  Plnanclera,  S.A.  and  enforceable 
In  accordance  with  Its  termfi. 

8.  Other  action  prior  to  the  closing  date. 
Between  the  date  hereof  and  the  closing 
date: 

Gulf  shall  cause  OAVSA,  CISSA  and  ATSA 
to  continue  giving  to  the  officers  and  au- 
thorized representatives  of  The  Purchaser 
free  and  full  access  to  the  plants,  properties. 
books  and  records  of  CAVSA,  CISSA,  ATSA 
and  tbe  Tampa  Terminal  as  an  op>eratlng 
unit  and  to  the  OOSCO  Sales  Contracts  dur- 
ing normal  working  hours,  and  shall  con- 
tinue furnishing  to  Tbe  Purchaser  such  ad- 
ditional financing  and  operating  data  and 
other  information  as  to  tbe  business  and 
properties  of  OAVSA.  CISSA,  ATSA  and  the 
Tampa  Terminal  as  an  operating  unit,  and 
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as  to  the  COSOO  Sales  (Contracts  as  Tbe 
Purchaser  shall  from  time  to  time  reason- 
ably request,  provided  that  all  of  such  In- 
formation shall  be  treated  by  The  Purchaser, 
Its  officers  and  authorized  representatives  as 
confidential  and  shall  be  returned  to  Gulf  In 
the  event  the  transactions  contemplated 
herein  are  not  consummated. 

(b)  Gulf  will  take  all  action  and  will 
cause  CAVSA,  CISSA,  ATSA  and  COSCO 
to  take  all  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
render  accurate  as  of  the  Closing  Date  the 
representations  and  warranties  contained 
In  Clause  6  hereof,  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  representations  and  warranties  may  be 
incorrect  as  of  the  Closing  Date  because  of 
events  or  changes  occurring  after  the  date 
hereof  pursuant  to  express  provisions  of 
this  agreement  or  pursuant  to  an  express 
agreement  in  writing  of  the  parties  hereto, 
and  they  will  refrain  from  taking  any  action 
which  would  render  any  such  representations 
and  warranties  Inaccurate  as  of  such  time. 

(c)  The  purchaser  will  take  all  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  render  accurate  as  of 
the  Closing  Date  the  representations  and 
warranties  contained  In  Clause  7  hereof  and 
it  will  refrain  from  taking  any  action  which 
would  render  any  such  representations  and 
warranties   inaccurate   as   of   such    time. 

(d)  Gulf  shall  not,  and  shall  cause  CA- 
VSA, CISSA,  ATSA  and  COSCO  not  to  make 
any  announcement  or  other  statement  to 
the  press  or  the  general  public  concerning 
the  transactions  covered  by  this  agreement, 
without  the  prior  written  consent  of  the 
Purchaser,  except  such  news  releases  as 
Gulf  may  deem  necessary  under  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  and  under  the 
rules,  regulations  or  policies  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  in  which  case  Gulf 
will  give  advance  notice  to  the  Purchaser 
thereof,  and  the  Purchaser  shall  not  make 
any  announcement  or  other  statement  to 
the  press  or  to  the  general  public  concerning 
the  transactions  covered  by  this  agreement 
without  the  prior  written  consent  of  Gulf 
unless  otherwise  deemed  necessary  by  The 
Purchaser,  in  which  case  The  Purchaser  will 
give  advance  notice  to  Gulf  thereof. 

(e)  The  Purchaser  will  take  all  action  and 
at  the  request  of  The  Purchaser  Gulf  will 
cause  CAVSA  and /or  CISSA  to  take  all  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  The  Pur- 
chaser to  obtain  for  CAVSA  and/or  CISSA 
the  financing  referred  to  In  Clause  5  hereof. 

(f)  Gulf  shall  cause  COSCO  to  pay  to 
CAVSA  on  or  before  the  Closing  Date,  all 
amounts  owed  by  COSCO  to  CAVSA  as  price 
of  sulphur  sold  by  the  latter  to  the  former 
which  are  due  under  the  terms  of  the  sales 
contract  of  March  1.  1966,  between  CAVSA 
and  COSCO  and  to  pay  promptly  when  cue 
all  amounts  which  under  such  terms  may 
become  due  after  the  Closing  Date. 

(g)  Gulf  shall  take  such  action  and  shall 
cause  CAVSA,  CISSA  and  ATSA  to  take  such 
action,  as  may  be  required  to  call  the  Extra- 
ordinary and  Ordinary  Stockholders  Meet- 
ings of  CAVSA,  CISSA  and  ATSA,  m  be  held 
on  tbe  Closing  Date  for  tbe  purpose  of  acting 
upon  the  matters  described  in  Clause  11. 
Section  (b).  Subsections  (Ix)  and  (x)  hereof. 

(h)  On  or  before  the  Closing  Date,  Gulf 
and  The  Purchaser  shall  have  designated  by 
written  agreement  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  CAVSA  and /or  CISSA  with  whom 
five-year  employment  contracts  are  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  CAVSA  and /or  CISSA,  such  em- 
ployment contracts  to  be  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions heretofore  accepted  by  Tie  Purchaser 
and  the  officer  or  employee  concfrned. 

(i)  Gulf  shall  cause  CAVSA* CISSA  and 
ATSA  to  take  all  action  and  to  obtain  all 
authorizations  as  may  be  necessary  to  change 
the  corporate  and  fiscal  ye«tf  of  such  com- 
panies in  order  that  their  present  corporate 
and  fiscal  years  terminate  on  tbe  day  before 
the  Closing  Date  and  that  a  new  corporate 
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and  flacal  year  of  such  companies  be  initi- 
ated as  of  the  Cloalng  Date 

0  Condttmni  precedent  to  obliga.tvns  of 
Gulf  The  obllgatl.ms  of  Oulf  hereunder  are 
subject  to  the  fi  imiment  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  effective  >n  or  before  the 
Closing  Date,  except  na  may  be  waived  In 
wrumif  bv  Oulf 

n.  Ai;  the  terms  corivenants  and  condi- 
tions .  f  this  agreement  to  be  compiled  with 
and  perff)rnied  by  The  Purchaser  on  or  be- 
fore the  CloslnK  Date  shall  have  been  duly 
complied    with   and   performed 

ibi  The  representations  and  warranties  of 
The  Purchiser  (•ntalned  in  Clauf>e  7  hereof, 
shall  be  accurate  as  .f  the  Clofilnjt  Date  aa 
though  such  represen'atlon.H  and  warrarities 
had  been  made  as  of  that  time,  and  CJ'.iIf 
shall  have  received  an  opinion  to  that  effect 
of  Baiter  Bott-s  Miranda  Santamarlna  * 
Steta.  counsel  for  The  Purchaser  dated  the 
ClOBlng  Date,  in  form  and  substance  satis- 
factory to  Gulf 

(Ci  The  consent  for  the  sale  by  Gulf  of 
the  Shares  and  ^f  the  Tampa  Terminal,  from 
The  Chase  Manhafan  Bank.  N  A  .  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth  Prank. tn  National  Bank. 
First  City  National  Bank  of  Hou.ston  and 
Crockers-Cltlzens  NaUonal  Bank.  a.s  lenders 
in  th#  loan  agreement  between  them  and 
Gulf  daltd  August  20  1968.  shall  ha%e  been 
obtained:  the  consents  ur  authorizations  of 
the  par'les  to  the  Contracf.s  Related  to  the 
Tampa  Terminal  and  of  the  parties  to  the 
Transportation  and  Terminal  Services  Con- 
tracts, for  the  tran.sfer  and  assignment  of 
such  contracts  to  the  corporate  entity  or  en- 
title* which  The  Purchaser  may  have  desig- 
nated, snail  have  been  .:>btalned.  and  the 
consents  or  authorizations  of  the  other  par- 
ties to  the  COSCO  Sates  Contracts  for  the 
transfer  and  assignment  of  such  contracts  to 
the  corporiti'  entity  or  entitles  which  The 
Purchaser  mav  have  designated,  shall  have 
been   obtained 

idi  The  Cha.*e  Manhattan  Bank,  NA  or 
otrier  flnancl  il  institution  sh.il!  have  Issued 
to  GULP  .1  5atlJ^factory  opinion  that  the 
Notes  to  be  delivered  by  The  Ptirchoser  of 
Gulf  may  be  discontinued 

lei  Gulf  and  COSCO  shall  have  been 
released  tram  all  obligations,  as  guarantor 
or  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  Contracts 
Related  to  the  Tampa  Terminal,  to  the 
Transportation  and  Terminal  Services  Con- 
tracts and  to  the  COSCO  Sales  Contracts  and 
with  respect  to  any  lea.>e.  charter,  contracts 
or  ofUer  agree.aient*.  perts'.nlng  to  the  op- 
erations of  CAVSA,  CISSA  and  ATSA  and 
the  operations  of  the  Tampa  Terminal  or 
in  the  absence  of  such  relenses,  such  obliga- 
tions shall  have  been  assumed  by  a  corporate 
entity  desijtnated  by  The  Purchaser  and  ac- 
cepted b/  Gulf 

(f  I  Otilf  shall  have  received  satisfactory  tax 
rulings  from  the  Oovernmenr  of  Mexico  and 
of  the  Unl'ed  States  of  America  on  the  con- 
sequences of  the  tr.in.sictlons  herein  con- 
templated as  listed  In  Exhibit  E  signed  by 
the  Chief  Executive  Officer  and  the  Secre- 
tary-of  Gulf  and  attached  hereto 

i^»  Gulf  4h.-»U  ^;lve  obtained  a  release  of 
all  rights  '"f  the  Mexican  Group  under  the 
agreemen'  dated  March  14  1966  referred  to 
in  Section    un    of  Clau-^e  6  hereof 

10  Condttiona  precedent  to  obligations  of 
The  Pu'cnaier  The  obligations  of  The  Pur- 
chaser hereunder  are  subject  to  the  fulfill- 
ment oi  each  of  the  following  conditions  ef- 
fective on  or  before  the  Closing  Date  except 
as  may  be  waived  In  writing  by  The  Pur- 
chaser 

(a(  All  terms,  covenants  iind  conditions 
of  thl.s  agreement  to  be  compiled  with  and 
performed  by  Gulf  on  or  before  the  Closing 
Date  shall  have  been  complied  with  and 
performed  The  representations  and  war- 
ranties of  Gulf  contained  In  Clause  6  here- 
of, ihall  be  accurate  as  of  the  Closing  Date, 
as  though  such  representations  and  warran- 
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ties    had    been    m.ide    a«    of    that    time     and 
The  Purcha-ser  shall   have  received  an  opin- 
ion of  Messrs    Vinson.  Elklns,  Searls  &  Cun- 
nally,    counsel    for   Gulf,    to    the   effect    that 
ill    Ou:f  Is   a  corporation  organized,   validly 
existing    and    In    g.K<l    standing    under    the 
laws   of    U^e   State   of   Delaware.    V  S  A     and 
has    rorp<.rate    power    to    own    and    sell    the 
Shares,  the  Contracts  Related  Ui  Uie  Tampa 
Terminal      the    T.impa    Terminal     and     the 
Tran-portaUon  and  Temiliuil   Services  Con- 
tracts and   to  caise  CQSCO  to  transfer  and 
assign   the   COSCO  Sales  Contracts,    and   all 
of    iw   corporate    bixlles,    including    but   not 
limited  to  Its  Stockholders,  Board  of  Direc- 
tors   and    Executive   Committee,    which    may 
be  reijulrcd   under  l.iw  or  under  its  by-laws, 
to   approve   and   authorize    the   execution   of 
this    agreement    and    the    con  ummatlon    of 
the   transactions  herein   contemplated,  have 
granted    t)-ielr    authorization    and    approval; 
an    Gulf   and   The   Individual   Shareholders 
of  CAV'SA   have   full   ownership    aid   title   to 
the  136.500  CAVSA  Shares,  and  Gtilf  has  full 
ownership   and    title    to    the   rl«ht>   deriving 
from    the    Contracto    Related    to    Uie   Tampa 
Terminal    to  all   of   the  property  and   rlght^s 
which  .-onstilute   tlie  Tampa  Terminal,   and 
to  the  rights  deriving  from  the  Tran.sporta- 
tlon   and   Terminal   .Services   Contracts,    free 
and  clear  of  any  encumbrance.s    and.  there- 
fore  Gulf   and   The   Individual  Shareholders 
of   CAVSA    may   freely   sell   and  deliver  such 
CAVSA    Shares    and    Gulf    may    freely    sell 
and  deliver  such  Tampa  Terminal   and  may 
freely    transfer    and    assign    such    Contracts 
Related   to   the    Tampa   Terminal   .ind  such 
TransportaUon  and  Terminal  Services   Con- 
tracts  without  any  limitations,  and  has  ob- 
tained  the   approval   or  authorlzaUon  of  all 
parues    to    such    contracU    for    the    transfer 
and   assignment  thereof   a-s   required   in   the 
contracts,     i  III  i    COSCO  has  full   ownership 
of  the  rights  deriving  from  the  COSCO  Sales 
Contracts     free    and    cle.ir    of    any    encum- 
brances,   and.  therefore.  COSCO  may  freely 
tranifer     and     assign     such     COSCO     Sales 
Contracts     without     any     limitations,     and 
has     obtained     the     approvaJ     or     authorl- 
zaUon  of   all    parties   to  such   contracts   for 
the   transfer  and   assignment  thereof  as   re- 
quired   in    the   contracts,    and    >  iv  i     neither 
the    execution    of    this    agreement    nor    the 
con,summatlon    of    the    uansactlons    herein 
contemplated,   nor  the  compliance  and  ful- 
fillment of   the  terms  and  provl.slona  hereof 
will  conflict  with,  or   result  In  a  breach   of 
the  terms,  conditions   or  provisions  of  any 
law.    decree    or    regulation    of     the    United 
States  of   .\merlca  or  of  any   political   sub- 
division   or    agency    thereof    or   of   any   con- 
tract,   agreement    or    in.  trument    to    which 
Gulf   Is  a  party,  or  the  bv-laws  of  Gulf  and 
COSc'O   with    the   utiderMandlng   that  ao   to 
matters  oi    .Mexican  law  and   particularly  as 
to    matters    related    to    CAVSA.    CISSA    and 
ATSA.    said    counsel    sliould    rely    up<'n    the 
written  opinions   of  Creel   y    Ogarrlo  and   as 
to  matters  of  Florida  law  with  respect  to  the 
leasehold   covered   by   the  Contract.^  Related 
to  the  Tampa  Terminal,  said  counsel  should 
rely    upon    the    written    opinion    of    Florida 
legal  counsel  ^tlsfactorv  to  The  Purchaser: 
and    T^le    Purchaser    shall    have    received    a 
written  opinion  of  Creel  y  Ogarrlo  as  to  the 
accuracy    of    all    the    other    representations 
•ind  warranties  of  Gulf  contained  in  Clnu<ie 
6  hereof  relating  to  Mexican  law 

(CI  COSCO  shall  have  paid  directly  lo 
CAVSA  all  amounts  owed  by  COSCO  to 
CAVSA  OA  price  of  Huphur  sold  by  the  latter 
to  the  former  which  are  due  under  :he  terms 
or  -hv  ^alc*  c  ii'ract  of  March  1,  lP6t3  Ue.ween 
CAVSA  and  COSCO 

(di  CAVSA  and  or  CISSA  shall  have  re- 
reivetl  t!ie  financing  referred  to  in  Clause  5 
hereof  in  either  of  the  forms  provided  for  In 
Subjections  lU  and  ili»  of  Section  lai  of 
such  Clau.se  5 

(e)    The  Purchaser  shall  have  received  sat- 
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isfactory  rulings,  resolutions,  confirmations. 
HUthorlzatiiins  and  or  opinions,  from  the  cor- 
responding authorities  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  on  the  consequences  of  the  trans- 
actions contemplated  herein,  anu  on  the 
other  matters  listed  in  Exhlhn  F  signed  by 
The  Purcha-ser  and  attached  hereto 

(f)  The  Ptirchaser  shall  have  received  sat- 
isfactory rulliiijs  resohitlon.s,  conrtrmation:., 
authorizations  and  or  oplnion.s  Irom  the  cor- 
responding authorities  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment that  CAVSA  and  ATSA.  as  mexlcan- 
ized  companies,  and  The  Purchaser,  will  re- 
ceive all  the  tax  operating  and  commercial 
benefits  that  the  Ntexlcan  Government  has 
awarded  in  the  mexicanlzation  of  other  sim- 
ll.u-  sulphur  operations,  which  benelius  are 
listed  in  EAhibit  O  signed  by  The  Puicha.ser 
and  attached  hereto  and  shall  include,  but 
not  be  Umred  to.  the  retluctioii  of  the  ro;  ally 
pavable  hy  CAVSA  to  the  Mining  Develop- 
ment Commission  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment under  the  Mining  Concessions  held  bv 
CAVSA,  from  20  of  value  to  12'  o{  value 
1  as  such  value  Is  presently  being  determined  i 
for  the  term  the  Mining  Concessions  are  in 
force  and  for  the  extensions  of  such  term, 
by   means  satlsfac'ory   to  The  Purchaser 

igi  .AH  necessarv  consents  and  approvals 
for  Mie  .sale  of  the  Shares  for  the  transfer 
and  assignment  bv  COSCO  of  the  COSCO 
Sales  Ci'mracUs  and  for  the  transfer  and  as- 
signment bv  Gull  oi  the  Contracts  Related  'o 
the  Tampa  Terminal  and  the  Transporta- 
tion and  Terminal  Services  Contracts,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  counsel  for  The  Purchaser 
mav  be  required  for  such  sale  transfer  and 
assignment,  shall  have  been  obtained  Coun- 
sel for  The  Purchaser  mav  rely  as  to  matters 
of  United  States  law  or  as  to  contracts  or 
agreements  entered  into  in  the  United  States 
law  or  as  to  contracts  or  agreeinent-s  entered 
into  in  the  United  States  of  America  upon 
the  written  opinion  of  Baker  Botts  Shepherd 
&  Coats,  of  Houston,  Texas  In  order  to  assu: 
Gulf  In  obtaining  such  con^en^s  and  ap- 
provals It  is  agreed  by  The  Purchaser  tha' 
the  corporate  entity  or  entitles,  that  mav  be 
designated  bv  The  Purchaser  to  receive  title 
to  the  Tampa  Terminal  and  'o  acquire  the 
Contracts  Related  to  the  Tiiinpa  Terminal 
and  the  Transpor-ation  and  Terminal  .Serv- 
ices Contracts  and  to  acquire  the  COSCO 
Sales  Con'racts  will  asstime  all  obligations 
of  Gulf  and  COSCO  \inder  such  contracts  ac- 
curlng  after  the  Closing  Date  :uul  that  The 
Purchaser  will  guarantee  such  as.-uinptlon  of 
obllgatlon.s,  if  necessary 

I  hi  The  accumulated  Inventories  of  sale- 
able sulphur  .-xistink:  m  Mexico  on  the  Clo.s- 
mg  Date,  owned  bv  CAVSA,  shall  not  he  less 
Than  80.000  metric  tons  excluding  vat 
b<Jttoms. 

(11  Between  Muv  31.  1969  and  the  Closing 
Date  the  properties  and  a.ssets  of  CAVSA, 
CISSA  and  ATSA  and  the  Tampa  Terminal 
shall  have  iir.t  been  materlallv  and  adversely 
damaged  or  affected  bv  lire  explosion,  acci- 
dent, ear-hquake.  flood  or  anv  other  cnuse  ol 
force  majeure  or  f<irluitous  circumstances 

(J)  The  igreements  or  coniracts  entered 
into  bv  CAVSA  for  the  sale  of  sulphur 
(Whether  entered  Into  directly  or  through  an 
agent  or  representative)  and  the  commis- 
sion or  agency  agreements  entered  into  by 
CAVSA  for  the  .sale  of  Its  sulphur,  which  are 
listed  m  Exhibit  H  .signed  by  Th-  Purchaser 
attached  to  this  agreement  is  ,in  integral 
part  hereof,  shall  have  been  terminated. 

ikt  The  current  account  agrteiuenis  be- 
tween Gulf  and  CAVSA,  CISSA  and  .ATSA 
shall  have  been  terminated  and  the  corre- 
sponding current  accounts  closed;  provided 
th.u  the  balance  in  excess  of  $1,431.29300 
US  Cv  which  CAVSA.  CISSA  rind  ATSA  may 
owe  dulf  when  such  current  .^-counts  .ire 
closed,  shall  be  paid  to  Oulf  as  stipulated  In 
Section  •  b  I  of  CIau.se  4  hereof 

(1)  Any  and  ail  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments for  the  rendering  of  technical  services 
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and  management  assistance  executed  be- 
tween Oulf  and  CAVSA  and  between  Gulf 
and  CISSA  or  for  the  payment  of  amounts 
by  CAVSA  or  CISSA  to  Gulf  for  technical  as- 
sistance and  or  services,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  technical  services  and  man- 
agement assistance  agreement  executed  be- 
tween Gulf  and  CAVSA  on  December  27,  1968, 
shall  have  been  terminated. 

(m)  Gulf  shall  have  delivered  to  The  Pur- 
chaser five-year  employment  contracts  exec- 
uted by  those  of  CAVSA's  and  CISSA's  prin- 
cipal officers  and  employees  which  have  been 
designated  by  Gulf  and  The  Purchaser,  as 
provided  in  Section  (h)  of  Clause  8  hereof. 

11.  Closing  date  and  action  to  be  taken  at 
closing. 

(ai  The  Closing  shall  be  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  transactions  herein  contemplated 
and  shall  take  place  at  the  offices  located  at 
Paseo  de  la  Refomia  144-8th  floor,  Mexico, 
D  P  ,  at  9:00  am  on  September  2,  1969,  or 
on  such  alternate  date  as  Gulf  and  The  Pur- 
chaser agree  to  in  writing,  provided  that  the 
sale,  transfer  and  assignment  of  the  Assets 
Sold  hereunder  shall  be  effective  for  all  pur- 
poses as  of  September  1,  1969,  or  on  such 
alternate  dale  as  Gulf  and  The  Purchaser 
agree  to  in  writing;  and  such  date  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1069,  or  agreed  alternate  date,  is 
herein  referred  to  as  and  shall  be  "the  Clos- 
ing Date":  provided  that  If  such  Closing  shall 
not  have  taken  place  by  November  30,  1969, 
this  agreement  shall  terminate  and  the  par- 
ties hereto  shall  have  no  further  liability 
or  obligation  hereunder. 

ibi  If  on  the  Closing  Date  the  conditions 
precedent  to  obligations  of  Gulf  and  of  The 
Purchaser  provided  for  in  Clauses  9  and  10 
hereof  have  been  realized  or  have  been  waived 
in  writing  by  the  respective  party,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  fol- 
lov^-ing  action  shall  take  place  in  the  order 
set  lorth  below : 

111  Gulf  shall  deliver  to  The  Purchaser  a 
certificate  executed  by  its  Chief  Executive 
Officer  and  attested  by  its  Secretary,  in  form 
.satisfactory  to  The  Purchaser,  stating  the 
compliance  by  Gulf,  as  of  the  Closing  Date, 
with  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
aL;r{einc;it,  and  the  accuracy,  as  of  such  Clos- 
ing Dale,  of  the  representations  and  warran- 
■  .es  contained  ;n  Clause  6  of  this  agreement; 
and  Gulf  shall  further  deliver  To  The  Pur- 
ihaser  the  signed  opinions  of  Vinson,  Elklns, 
:SearIs  ic  Connallv  and  Creel  y  Ogarrlo,  as 
provided  lor  in  .Section  ibi  of  Clause  10 
hereof, 

(ill  The  Purchaser  shall  deliver  to  Gulf 
a  oertllicate,  executed  by  Its  Chief  Executive 
Officer  and  attested  by  its  Secretary,  In  form 
satisfactory  to  Gulf,  stating  the  compliance 
In-  The  Purchaser,  as  of  the  Closing  Date, 
v^-ith  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  thlB 
agreement,  and  the  accuracy,  as  of  such  Glos- 
sing Dale,  of  the  representations  and  war- 
ranties contained  in  Clause  7  of  this  agree- 
ment; and  The  Purchaser  shall  further  de- 
liver to  Gulf  the  signed  opinion  of  Baker, 
Botts.  Miranda.  Santamarina  &  Steta  of 
M-xico.  DF.  as  provided  for  in  Section  (b) 
of  Clause  9  hereof. 

(iiii  The  Ptuchaser  shall  pay  and  deliver 
to  Gulf  the  amount  provided  for  In  Section 
(a)  of  Clause  3  in  New  York  funds  to  the 
credit  of  Gulf  In  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
N,A.  In  New  York.  N.Y.,  and  The  Purchaser 
shall  deliver  to  Gulf  the  Notes,  as  provided 
for  In  Section  (b)  of  Clause  3,  endorsed  "por 
aval"  by  Nacional  Flnanclera,  S.A. 

(Ivi  CAVSA  and/or  CISSA  shall  pay  and 
deliver  to  Gulf  $1,431,293.00  U.S.  Cy.  or  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  Indebtedness  of 
CAVSA,  CISSA  and  ATSA  referred  to  In  Sec- 
tion (a)  of  Clause  4  hereof,  whichever  Is 
lower;  provided  that  the  payment  shall  be 
made  in  New  York  funds  to  the  credit  of 
Gulf  in  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N_A.  In 
New  York,  N.Y.;  and  In  Its  case.  CAVSA  will 
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deliver  to  Gulf  the  notes  referred  to  In  Sec- 
tion (b)  of  Clause  4,  endorsed  "por  aval"  by 
The  Purchaser. 

(v)  Gulf  shall  deliver  to  The  Ptuchaser 
the  stock  certificates  representing  the  CAVSA 
Shares  sold  by  Gulf  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment, endorsed  In  ownership  to  The  Pur- 
chaser and  registered  in  the  stock  registry 
book  of  CAVSA  In  the  name  of  The  Pur- 
chaser. 

(vl)  The  Individual  Shareholders  of 
CAVSA,  The  Individual  Shareholders  of 
CISSA  and  The  Individual  Shareholders  of 
ATSA,  shall  deliver  to  The  Purchaser  or  to 
Its  nominees  the  stock  certificates  represent- 
ing the  CAVSA  Shares,  the  CISSA  Shares  and 
the  ATSA  Shares  which  they  sell,  endorsed 
In  ownership  to  The  Purchaser  or  to  its  nomi- 
nees and  registered  In  the  stock  registry  book 
of  each  company  In  the  name  of  The  Ptir- 
chaser  or  Its  nominees. 

(vll)  Gulf  shall  deliver  to  The  Purchaser 
a  title  opinion  dated  not  more  than  five 
days  prior  to  the  Closing  Date  by  Florida 
legal  counsel  satisfactory  to  The  Purchaser, 
showing  good  title  in  Gulf  to  the  leasehold 
estate  described  In  paragraph  (1)  (a)  of  An- 
tecedent 11  of  this  agreement,  and  to  all  Im- 
provements situated  thereon  and  showing 
that  all  property  described  In  Exhibit  A  Is 
free  and  clear  of  all  Hens  and  encumbrances, 

(vlll)  Gulf  shall  sign  and  execute  (1)  the 
contracts  and  any  other  documents  which 
may  be  required  to  transfer  to  the  corporate 
entity  or  entitles  which  The  Purchaser  mav 
have  designated  full  title  to  the  Tampa  Ter- 
minal; and  (2)  assignments  transferring  and 
assigning  the  Contracts  Related  to  the 
Tampa  Terminal  and  the  Transportation  .md 
Terminal  Service  Contracts  to  the  corporate 
entity  or  entitles  which  The  Purchaser  may 
have  designated,  such  a.<:siRnments  to  be  in 
a  form  satisfactory  to  The  Purchaser.  COSCO 
will  sign  the  documents  which  may  be  nec- 
essary to  transfer  and  assign  the  COSCO 
Sales  Contracts  to  the  corporate  entity  or 
entitles  which  The  Purchaser  may  have  desig- 
nated; provided  that  if  tincier  the  !av.\-  of 
the  State  of  Florida  or  under  the  lav.s  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  it  shall  he  re- 
quired for  Gulf  or  COSCO  to  sign  or  ratify 
such  contracts,  assignments  and  documents 
In  Florida  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  they  will  do  so  as  soon 
as  requested  by  The  Purchaser, 

(Ix)  The  purchaser  and/or  it.<;  nominees 
shall  hold  General  Extraordinary  Stcckiiold- 
ers  Assemblies  of  CACSA.  CISSA  and  ATSA 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  charter  and 
by-laws  of  such  companies  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  corporate  years  of  such 
companies,  as  provided  In  Section  ill  of 
Clause  8  hereof 

ix)  The  purcha.ser  and  or  its  nominees 
shall  hold  General  Ordinary  Stockholders 
Assemblies  of  CAVSA.  CISSa"  and  ATSA  for 
the  purposes  of  accepting  the  rcsiprnaiions 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  Stockholders  Inspectors  (Comlsarios) 
of  CAVSA,  CISSA  and  ATSA.  which  written 
resignations  shall  be  secured  by  Gulf,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  new  Directors  and 
Stockholders  Inspectors  (Comlsarios)  desig- 
nated by  the  purchaser  and  or  its  nominees. 

(xl)  The  purchaser  shall  cause  CAVSA  to 
execute  the  employment  contracts  referred 
to  m  Section  (m)  of  Clause  10  hereof. 

12.  Covenant  of  Gulf  regarding  contingent 
labor  and  tax  liabilities  of  CAVSA.  CISSA 
and  ATSA.  Gulf  covenants  and  agrees  that  it 
shall  promptly  pay  for  its  account,  or  reim- 
burse to  The  Purchaser,  as  The  Purchaser 
may  elect:  a)  Any  amount  in  excess  of  the 
reserves  made  In  the  books  of  CAVSA,  CISSA 
or  ATSA  which  any  of  such  companies  may 
be  condemned  or  obligated  to  pay  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  of  the  labor  claims  listed  in 
Exhibit  I  signed  by  the  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer and  Secretary  of  Gulf  and  attached 
hereto,  or  of  labor  claims  which  may  be  inl- 
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tiated  against  any  of  such  companies  prior 
to  the  Closing  Date;  and  b)  The  amount  of 
any  tax  liability,  tax  dlBerenoe  or  indebted- 
ness to  any  taxing  authority  of  the  Mexican 
Federal  Government  or  of  the  Mexican  Siatee, 
Federal  District  and  municipalities,  Includ- 
ing surcharges  and  fines,  if  any,  of  CAVSA, 
CISSA  or  ATSA,  which  may  appear  or  be  as- 
sessed or  charged  to  any  of  such  companies 
after  the  Closing  Date,  deriving  from  acts 
or  transactions  of  any  such  companies  per- 
formed or  originated  prior  to  the  Closing 
Date,  as  a  consequence  of  ,.  revision  of  the  tax 
returns  of  such  companies:  provided,  how- 
ever, that  The  Purchaser  shall  immediately 
advise  Gulf  in  writing  of  any  such  tax  jt 
labor  liability  or  claim  asserted  against 
CAVSA,  CISSA  or  ATSA  and  if  Gulf  should 
elect  to  challenge  or  defend  before  the  corre- 
sponding Mexican  tax,  judicial  or  labor  au- 
thorities, any  such  tax  liability,  tax  difference, 
tax  indebtedness  or  labor  claim,  it  may  do 
so  at  its  own  risk  and  expense,  but  promptly 
delivering  to  CAVSA,  CISSA  or  ATSA  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  effect  any  payments  under 
protest  as  needed,  in  order  that  no  property 
or  operations  of  CAVSA,  CISSA  or  ATSA  be 
affected  as  a  result  thereof,  and  that  CAVSA, 
CISSA  or  ATSA  shall  grant  powers  of  attorney 
to  the  person  or  persons  which  Oulf  may 
designate,  and  shall  furnish  the  information 
and  documentary  evidence  which  they  may 
have  available  and  which  may  be  required  by 
Gulf  for  challenging  or  defending  the  matter. 

13.  Transfer  and  assignment  of  insurance 
policies.  As  of  the  Closing  Date  GULF  shall 
transfer  and  assign  to  The  Purch.^ser  or  to 
the  corporate  entity  or  entitles  which  The 
Purchaser  may  designate,  all  insurance  poli- 
cies, except  any  general  cover.ige  policies, 
which  may  be  in  force  as  of  such  Closing 
Date  and  whch  Gulf  may  have  taken  to 
cover  properties,  sulphur  and  liabilities,  In 
the  Tampa  Terminal  or  wltli  respect  t.o  'he 
operations  conducted  in  such  Tampa  Termi- 
nal or  in  connection  with  the  Contracts  Re- 
lated to  the  Tampa  Terminal  and  the  TYniis- 
port^itlon  and  Terminal  Services  Contract? 

14.  Miscellaneous. 

(a)  A  breach  of  any  of  the  representations 
and  warranties,  covenants  or  conditlon.s  con- 
tained herein  by  either  party  shall  entitle 
the  other  jiarty  to  ab.indon  and  terminate 
this  agreement  prior  to  or  on  the  Closing 
Date. 

(b)  The  covenants,  warranties  and  repre- 
sentations contained  in  or  made  pursuant  to 
this  :tgrecment  sliall  survive  the  Closing  Date 
for  the  period  of  the  statute  of  Iin-ilt:ilions 
which  may  be  applicable  to  the  rig!-,t.  obli- 
gation or  action  referred  in  or  related  to  the 
convenant  warranty  or  representation  con- 
cerned under  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  or  of  the  United  States  of  America 
or  of  any  State  of  the  latter  countr,-.  Each 
party  hereto  shall,  subsequent  to  the  Closing 
Date,  be  and  remain  liable  for  such  period 
to  the  other  party  for  the  amount  of  any 
damage  or  loss  to  such  p>arty  because  of  any 
inaccuracy  in  such  representations  and  wsr- 
rantles,  or  by  failure  to  observe  or  comply 
with  any  such  covenant. 

(c)  If  the  Closing  provided  for  in  Clause 
11  hereof  shall  not  be  consummated  for  any 
reason,  each  party  hereto  shall  pay  its  own 
expenses.  Including  the  fees  of  accountants 
and  attorneys  retained  by  It,  incident  to  pre- 
paring to  carry  out  this  agreement  and  con- 
summate the  transactions  contemplated 
herein. 

(d)  This  agreement  shall  not  be  assigna- 
ble by  any  party  hereto,  except  that  The 
Purchaser  will  have  the  right  to  designate 
nominees  to  purchase  part  of  the  Shares 
and  the  right  to  designate  the  corporate 
entity  or  entities  which  will  acquire  the 
Tampa  Terminal,  the  Contracts  Related  to 
the  Tampa  Terminal,  the  Transportation 
and  Terminal  Services  Contracts  and  the 
COSCO  Sales  Contracts. 
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(•)  Any  notice  or  communication  required 
to  be  ^ven  hereunder  shall  be  In  writing 
and  delivered  personally  or  sent  by  regis- 
tered air  mall,  with  copy  by  ordinary  mall, 
postage  prepaid 

If  to  The  Purchaser 

Inverslones  Azufreraa,  S    A,  c  o  Metalur- 
glca  Mexlcan-i  Peftoles    S    A     Uruguay  73-80 
plso.  Mexico   ID    P.   Mexico 
If  to  Oulf 

Oulf  Re  uurces  &  Cheml^'al  Corpor.itlon, 
312S  Tenni»co  Bulldlnit.  Houston.  Texas 
77002.  US  A 

Oulf  and  The  Purchaser  agree  that  if  in 
the  future  they  should  change  their  names 
or  addres.ses  shown  above.  :hey  will  noii'y 
the  other  party  of  the  respective  change  and 
of  the  new  n<in.es  or  address,  at  leas'  Ave 
days  In  advance  to  eEfecting  such  a  change. 
(fi  This  in.^trument  with  Us  Exhibit's  A 
to  I  bo'.h  .ncluded  contains  the  entire  .agree- 
ment between  the  parties  heretu  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  transfer  and  assignment 
of  the  Assetii  Sold  hereunder  by  Oulf  to  The 
Purch.iser  and  other  transactions  contem- 
plated herein  and  may  be  ncdifled  or  ter- 
mina'ed  only  by  a  written  dt.cument  ,-lgned 
by  the  parties  hereto 

13  Cuunte  pam  of  thm  agreement  This 
agreeaoes-  )s  execmed  in  four  counterparts 
m  The -Spanish  language  .ind  four  counter- 
parts m  tne  English  language, 

16.  Confover^iifi,  cowti  and  goiernxng 
text.  With  respect  to  any  controversy  arising 
out  of  or  relating  to  this  agreement  or  any 
of  the  transactions  contemplateid  herein 

If  Oulf  shall  sue  The  Purchaaer,  the  court* 
of  Mexico  City.  Federal  District,  Mexico,  shall 
have  ex:lu->lve  jur:9d!''tl()n,  *h»  laws  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  shall  apply  iind  the  -Span- 
ish text  of  this  agreement  shall  govern  If  The 
P'-irchaser  shall  sue  Gulf,  a  United  States 
Pedersil  District  court  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  shall  hAve  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion and  venue,  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas 
ihall  apply  and  the  English  text  of  this 
agreement  shall  govern 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  en- 
forceability of  the  Notes,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
enforcement  thereof,  and  the  law  aippUcable 
in  determining  the  validity  of  the  Notes  shall 
be  governed  by  the  terms  of  the  Notes. 

The  presen-  agreement  Is  signed  oy  Gulf 
and  by  The  Purchaser  In  Mexico  D  F  .  Mex- 
ico, on  August  6  1969.  and  will  take  effect  as 
of  the  date  first  above  written 

Gti-F  Resources  i  Chemical  Corp  . 
Robert  H    .^llen    P'-efident 
Attest 

WILLWM    M     M.\Y. 

Secret  ar-/ 
The  Purchaser    Inverslone.s  Azufreras,  S  A. 
Lie  .Alberto  BAitLEREs, 
President  of  the  Board 

Exhibit  "A"  to  thk  Pctichase  Agreement  or 
AfC'-ST  8,  1969.  Between  Qrur  Resoi'roes 
iV  Chemical  Corporation  and  Inveksiones 
Azi-ni*R.NS,  S  A 

Description  ok  Installations.  PAcn-rriES  and 
Otheh  Property  or  Rights  or  the  Tampa 
Termina:,  \s  RETHiaEo  ro  in  Paragraph    2i 

cr   ANTECEDENT    a     >r   THE    PVRCHA.SB    .^GIlEE- 
MENT 

One  12,500  Ton  liquid  sulphur  tank. 

One  10, 'XX)  Ton  liquid  sulphur  tank 

Loading  and  receiving  lines  for  storage 
tanks. 

Two  lu5  HP  Locomotive  type  boilers  with 
condensate  return  system,  condensate  tank 
and  zeolite  softener 

One  Bunker  C  fuel  tank,  8,000  gallons 

One  Storage  warehouse. 

One  office  adjoining  roofed  power  plant 

One  PM  weight  scale  with  drive-in  ramp 
fur  trucks 

One  Worthlngton  CPM  air  compressor. 

List  of  pumps 

Two  fuel  pumps 

Two  sulphur  pumps 
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Two  boiler  feed  pumps 
One  liquid  loading  Joint,  chlksan 
One  tool  shed  with  cabinet*  and  tools  and 
lawn  equipment 

Calhodlc    protection    system    for    sulphur 
tankx 

( irie  air  condltlijner. 
I  *o  Jet  air  blowers 
400  feet  Are  hoee  . 

GuLT  REsoumcES  St  Chemical  Corp. 
RoBBHT  H    Allen 
President  and  Chief  Executive  OfficeT. 

WiLUAM    M     WOLT. 

Secretary. 

Exhibit  "B"  to  the  PfscHASE  Agreement  or 
AuorsT  6.  1989.  Between  Gt'Lr  ResorBCES 
&  Chemical  Corporation  and  Inversiokks 
azitkeras.  3  a 
CONTRACTS  Between  Continental  Overseas 
Sales  Corporation  iCOSCOt  roR  the  Sale 
TO  Third  Parties  'ir  Svlphdr  Prodvced  bt 
CAVSA  AS  Reeerred  to  in  Paragraph  (4) 
or  Antecedent  II  t  the  ABf>vE-ME»moNED 
Pi'RCHASE  .Agreement 

1  Contract  elated  March  1st.  1966  between 
COSCO  and  W  R  Grace  &  Co  ,  Davison 
Chemical   Dlvlsi.'ii 

■2  Contract  date<l  April  Ist.  1966  between 
COSCO  and  Mobil  Chemical  Companv.  a 
division  of  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Comrvtiiy.  Inc 
No  deliveries  >f  sulphur  are  being  made 
under  this  contract  due  to  the  fsict  that 
Mobil  has  closed  lU  fartUlzer  manufacturing 
plant  near  Tampa.  Florida 

3  Contract  dated  January  Ist,  1969  be- 
tween COSCO  and  Royster  Company 

4.  Contract  dated  December  19.  1968  be- 
tween COSCO  .ind  The  British  Phosphate 
Commissioners  of  Melbotirne,  Australia. 

QuLT  Resources  &  Chemical  Corp. 
RoBEST H   Allen. 

Prpstdcnt    and    Chief   Execnl\ie 
Officer 
Wtu.lAM  M,  Wole.  Secretary. 


HELPING  THE  RAILROADS 


HON.  CUIBORNE  PELL 

>      RHODE    ISLAND 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNHXD  STATES 
Tut-sday.  Dt-cember  23.  1969 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President,  for  those  of 
us  m  the  Senate  Aho  have  been  working 
to  improve  rail  pas.senger  ser\'ice,  the 
.lapect  of  ovir  etTort-s,  which  has  been  the 
i;realest  source  of  tni.'-tration  Ui  us.  has 
been  the  attitude  of  railroad  manage- 
ment toward  pa.ssenis'er  .st-rvice 

At  a  time  when  there  i.s  increasing 
.-.entiment  in  the  Congress  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  railroads,  there  is  still  a 
distinct  lack  of  evidence  that  the  rail- 
roads themselves  are  willing  to  make  a 
i,'ood  faith  effort  to  maintain  passenger 
service  I  would  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  from  the  Providence 
Sunday  Journal  of  December  7,  1969,  en- 
titled "How  Not  To  Run  a  Railroad"  be 
printed  in  tht>  Recorh  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks 

It  IS  this  lack  of  real  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  major  railroads  of  the  countr>- 
that  makes  me  look  to  nonprofit  rail 
pa.isenger  service  corporations,  such  as 
the  Geo-Transport  Foundation  in  New 
England,  as  a  source  of  new  invigorated 
public  service  minded  passenger  man- 
agement for  the  future 

The  Geo-Transport  Foundation,  under 
the  leadership  of  very  prominent  busi- 
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ness  leaders  from  the  New  England  area. 
IS  attempting  to  organize  a  passenger 
service  corporation  to  manage  passenger 
service  In  New  England  with  an  eye 
toward  the  future  development  of  a 
tracked  air  cushioned  vehicle  system  in 
New  England.  Geo-Transport  has  now 
the  support  of  the  New  England  Gov- 
ernors through  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission. 

It  also  needs  Federal  support.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  provisions  of  the  new 
legislation  on  rail  asisstance  will  provide 
a  source  of  further  support  for  Geo- 
Transport,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  In  its  effort  to  promote 
Its  regional  Railpax  concept  will  assist 
Geo-Transport  with  some  seed  money  as 
a  demonstration  Ralli;>ax. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Congress 
should  pass  rail  assistance  legislation 
which  would  reward  the  railroads  for 
their  weak  efforts  to  maintain  passenger 
service  assistance  at  the  expense  of  pub- 
lic spirited  passenger  corporations  will- 
ing to  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  provide 
rail  passenger  service. 

I  believe,  that  imless  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads demonstrate  some  dramatic  change 
of  attitude,  we  must  look  to  new  institu- 
tional forms,  such  as  the  Geo-Transport. 
the  compacts  I  have  suggested  in  my 
bills,  and  the  other  kinds  of  regional 
organizations  as  the  means  for  savinp 
rail  passenger  service. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Not  To  Run  a  Railroad 
The  continuing  effort  of  Penn  Central  to 
divest  Itself  of  passenger  service  rates  an  A 
fc  r  ingenuity  if  nothing  else.  Where  the  busi- 
ness of  running  a  railroad  is  concerned, 
Penn  Central's  logic  seems  to  be:  if  at  first 
vou  succeed,  try,  try  again  until  you  can't 
A  number  of  strategies  for  confusing  and 
inconveniencing  passengers  have  been 
chronicled  at  length  In  these  and  other 
pages.  One  of  the  most  effective  of  these  de- 
vices Involves  compounding  the  difficulty  of 
buying  tickets  and  making  reservations  ti. 
the  point  where  the  passenger  gives  up  In 
favor  of  car.  plane  or  bus.  The  new  "ACD  ■ 
.automatic  call  director)  Is  a  particularly 
fiendish  example  of  this  technique. 

The  customer  calls  a  Providence  number  tt 
make  a  reservation  or  to  ask  about  arrlva: 
and  departure  times.  In  the  Interests  o: 
■economy"  there  Is  either  no  one  In  tht 
station  to  take  the  call,  or  the  ticket  agent- 
are  assumed  to  be  concentrating  exclusively 
<in  the  hordes  of  passengers  that  Penn  Cen- 
trals  best  efforts  have  thus  far  been  unable 
'o  discourage  in  iiny  rase,  and  .'\CD  route? 
the  call  to  railroad  headquarters  In  Ne'.v 
York 

The  Penn  Central  switchboard  Is,  of  course 
unequipped   to    handle   the  volume  of  call 
pouring  In  through  this  new  device,  whlcl 
has  recently  been  Installed  throughout  New 
England,   .til   the  major  cities  of  New  Tork 
state  and  parts  of  Ohio  (would  you  believe 
C'.eveland  and  Toledo?)  The  caller  therefore 
receives  a  busy  signal,  no  response  at  all,  or 
a  recording  that  Instructs  him  to  wait  and 
then  disconnects.  ••Automatically,"  of  course 
If  the  caller  finally  gets  through  to  New 
York,  the  operator  has  no  way  of  knowing 
what  part    of  the  system  the  call  Involves 
There  follows  a  long  wait  wlille  the  appro- 
priate timetables  and  routings  are  researched 
If  the  caller  Is  of  a  mind  to  complain  by  this 
time,  he  learns   that  It  Is  all  the  telephone 
company^s  fault. 
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There  Is  sometblng  magnificent  about  this 
devious  approach.  If  as  much  Imagination 
and  forethought  were  applied  to  making  the 
Penn  Central  passenger  service  comfortable 
and  efSclent  as  are  spent  on  frustrating  po- 
tential riders  (thus  making  the  line  even 
more  unprofitable  for  all  concerned),  Penn 
Central  would  be  out  of  the  woods  in  no 
time. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  THE  FIRST 
SESSION  OF  THE  9 1ST  CONGRESS 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKL,AH01fA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  hard  ses- 
sion. As  in  years  past  I  take  the  floor  to 
report  to  you  on  the  accomplishments  of 
this  session,  with  a  particular  emphasis 
on  action  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Before  a  general  characterization  of 
the  past  session  and  a  few  comments  on 
highlights  actions,  it  Is  fitting  to  extend 
my  affection  and  esteem  for  our  distin- 
guished Speaker,  John  McCormack.  Ftor 
more  than  four  decades  he  has  served 
the  people  of  his  district,  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  of  the  entire  Nation 
with  devotion  and  honor.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  salute  you.  As  most  Members  are 
aware,  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress  will 
establish  John  McCormack  as  the  man 
to  serve  the  second  longest  term  as 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Only  the  late,  be- 
loved Sam  Raybum  will  have  guided  the 
House  in  its  parliamentary  conduct  for 
a  longer  period  of  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
may  take  justifiable  pride  in  attaining 
this  enviable  goal.  We  all  share  that 
pride  with  you. 

May  I  once  again  extend  my  thanks  to 
Hale  Boggs  and  all  the  assistant  whips 
for  their  help  and  excellent  service. 

To  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  the 
minority  leader,  and  his  leadership  team 
I  express  my  thanks  for  the  cooperation 
and  spirit  of  comity  which  have  always 
marked  their  relationship  with  me. 

It  does  not  stretch  the  imagination  to 
suggest  that  "E  Pluribus  Unum"  aptly 
describes  this  convocation  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  people.  We  represent  a  con- 
flicting convergence  of  opinion  and  inter- 
ests but  we  are  dedicated  to  the  welfare 
of  that  single  entity,  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  session  just  ended 
has  been  long  and  grueling,  one  of  the 
longest  in  our  historj'.  There  were  diffl- 
culties,  diCQculties  which  naturally  arise 
when  a  new  administration  takes  office 
and  difficulties  inherent  in  divided  con- 
trol of  the  Goverrunent.  These  difficul- 
ties did  not  deter  us  from  taking  actions 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
They  did,  however,  delay  the  legislative 
processes  in  getting  started,  and  this 
contributed  to  the  extraordinary  length 
of  the  first  session. 

In  all  fairness  it  cannot  be  said  that 
tills  was  a  landmark  Congress  along  the 
proportions  of  the  89th.  But  it  can  be 
said  that  we  have  met  our  responsibili- 
ties to  the  American  people  in  many 
areas. 
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We  have  given  extraordinary  attention 
to  priorities  in  Goverrmient.  We  have 
moved  forward  to  strengthen  our  coun- 
try, but  we  have  examined  all  areas  of 
Federal  expenditures,  civil  and  military. 
This  has  been  wise  and  necessary  as  the 
inflation  which  grips  the  country  de- 
mands it. 

The  heavy  drain  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam limits  at  this  time  the  opportunity 
to  make  needed  reallocations  but  as  we 
are  withdrawing  from  that  conflict  it  is 
imperative  that  a  reordering  occur. 

We  pray  that  the  SALT  talks  at  Hel- 
sinki will  deescalate  the  arms  race  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  de- 
vote a  larger  effort  to  our  pressing  do- 
mesitc  needs. 

The  President  has  expressed  gratitude 
for  the  cooperation  of  Congress  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  Domestically  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
President  and  the  Democratic  Congress, 
as  is  to  be  expected.  We  did  our  level  best 
to  cooperate  where  possible  but  when  not 
possible,  we  acted  in  accordance  with  our 
interpretation  of  what  was  best  and  nec- 
essary for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

On  the  whole  our  record  is  good.  The 
House  acted  to  extend  elementary  and 
secondary  education  funds,  the  details 
of  which  can  be  found  in  the  appropriate 
section  of  this  report.  Funds  were  con- 
tinued for  the  fight  to  control  air  and 
water  pollution  although  in  regard  to 
the  latter  differing  versions  passed  by 
each  House  remain  to  be  negotiated  in 
conference. 

Three  items  loom  as  particularly  im- 
portant actions  taken  in  the  first  session. 
The  House  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  will  provide,  upon 
passage  by  the  Senate  and  ratification 
by  the  necessary  number  of  States,  for 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  This  is  an  action  which  meets 
with  the  approval  of  fully  80  percent  of 
the  American  public  and  I  think  the 
House  was  well  advised  in  its  action.  The 
most  significant  Tax  Reform  Act  in  the 
history  of  our  country  cleared  the  Con- 
gress just  prior  to  adjournment.  It  is  a 
judicious  mix  of  reform  and  relief  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President  will  see 
his  way  clear  to  sign  it  into  law.  Included 
in  this  mefisure  is  a  15-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits,  surely  a  com- 
passionate and  necessary  action  given 
the  cruel  effects  of  infiation  on  those  who 
depend  on  these  benefits  for  subsistence. 
Finally,  we  approved  a  draft  lottery  sys- 
tem which  eliminates  the  inequities 
ascribed  to  the  former  method  for  select- 
ing draftees  into  the  military. 

Other  important  actions  were  taken 
and  I  have  provided  for  the  benefit  of 
Members  succinct  summaries  of  major 
legislative  acts  of  the  House  and  the 
Congress  in  this  report.  I  hope  Members 
will  find  it  useful. 

APPKOPRIATIONS    AND    AUTHORIZATIONS 
StTPPLEMENTALS,    1969 

Due  to  unexpectedly  high  rates  of  sep- 
aration among  Federal  employees  and 
servicemen — many  of  the  latter  return- 
ing from  Vietnam — the  outflow  of  unem- 
ployment beneflts  was  pushed  higher 
than  expected.  Consequently,  President 
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Johnson  requested  additional  unemploy- 
ment benefit  funds  which  were  approved 
in  both  Houses  by  voice  vote.  As  cleared 
for  the  President,  House  Joint  Resolution 
414  appropriated  $36  million,  in  addition 
to  $92.2  million  already  appropriated,  to 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  Federal  employees  and 
ex-servicemen.  The  bill  was  signed  into 
law,  Public  Law  91-2,  by  President  Nixon. 

Supplemental  funds  were  needed  to 
bolster  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation — CCC — 
which  administers  the  farm  subsidy  pro- 
grams. The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reported  in  its  bill.  House  Joint 
Resolution  584,  that  this  action  was  nec- 
essary. The  capital  of  the  CCC  has  been 
depleted  by  a  rising  demand  for  loans 
due  to  increased  production  of  wheat, 
soybeans,  and  feed  grains  as  well  as  a  de- 
cline in  receipts.  The  decline  was  caused 
by  a  national  dock  strike,  which  slowed 
exports,  and  a  slackened  demand  in  com- 
modities. The  House  and  Senate  pas.sed 
House  Joint  Resolution  584 — Public  Law 
91-7 — providing  a  fiscal  1969  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  of  $1  billion  to  restore 
the  capital  of  the  CCC. 

Additional  costs  for  military  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia  and  Federal  pay 
raises  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriations  for 
1969  of  $4.3  billion  reported  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conference.  Included  in  the 
appropriations  bill  (H.R.  11400,  Public 
Law  91-47)  was  a  spending  limit  of  $191.9 
billion  in  fiscal  1970  expenditures,  $1  bil- 
lion below  the  Nixon  budget  projections 
and  the  House  ceiling. 

The  conference  report  accepted  a 
House  provision  which  permitted  con- 
gressional fiexibility  in  lowering  or  rais- 
ing the  expenditure  ceiling.  The  confer- 
ence compromise  between  the  Senate's 
version  exempting  for  "uncontrollable" 
programs  such  as  social  security,  and  the 
House  measure,  with  no  such  provisions, 
resulted  in  permission  for  the  President 
to  raise  the  limit  by  as  much  as  $2  bil- 
lion if  he  found  that  expenditures  for 
social  security,  social  insurance  trust 
funds,  medicare,  veteran's  insurance,  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  and  farm 
price  supports  were  exceeding  their  orig- 
inal estimates. 

The  conference  agreed  upon  a  supple- 
mental funding  of  $1.27  billion  for  ad- 
ditional military  expenditures  entailed 
in  South  Vietnam.  This  appropriation 
was  $224.9  million  less  than  the  revised 
Nixon  budget  request,  the  same  amount 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  $38  million 
more  than  accepted  by  the  House.  To 
meet  portions  of  the  pay  increases  that 
became  effective  in  1969,  the  conference 
allotted  $1.29  billion  as  opposed  to  $1.46 
billion  requested  in  the  Presidential 
budget.  This  sum  represented  a  com- 
promise between  a  House  allocation  of 
$1.23  billion  and  a  Senate  provision  for 
$1.37  billion.  The  conference  also  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  repeal  of  Public  Law 
90-364  Federal  manpower  restrictions. 
The  report  argued  that  the  limit  had  co^t 
more  than  it  had  saved  since  it  resulted 
in  costly  overtime  work,  loss  of  internal 
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revenue,  and  inefficient  utilization  of 
personnel. 

Supplemental  funding  of  the  Oepart- 
ments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  amounted  to  $714  miI!lo;i, 
tlie  lari^est  appropriations  beinp  for  pub- 
lic assistance  i^rants  Military  personnel 
expenses  were  the  dominant  considera- 
tion in  the  $227,000,000  allotment  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  This  figure  rep- 
resented $22.7  million  less  than  the  Nixon 
budget  request. 

The  Department  of  HouslnK  and  Ur- 
ban Development  received  $494  million 
A  major  compromise  of  this  housing  ap- 
propriation was  between  a  Senate  allo- 
cation of  $50  million  for  both  homeown- 
ership  and  rental  assistance  programs 
and  the  $40  million  accorded  by  the 
House  Agreement  was  reached  by  ap- 
portioning $45  million  to  each  prosrram 

The  conference  bill  contained  a  num- 
ber of  requests  that  were  granted  by  the 
Senate  but  came  too  late  for  House  con- 
sideration. Among  these  appropriations 
were  $160  million  for  the  first  of  three 
aunual.U.S  contributions  for  the  Inter- 
nationaL  Development  Association 

In  addition  the  bill  allocated  funds  for 
programs  authorized  earlier  but  not  ap- 
propriated. The  recipients  of  these  allot- 
ments include  Agriculture.  Commerce. 
Distnct  of  Columbia.  Interior.  .Justice, 
Post  Office.  Public  Works.  State.  Treas- 
uiT.  and  Transportation. 

TREA!<rRY.  POST  OFFICE.  EXECTTTrVE  ornCT.  uT 
THE  PRESIDENT.  aNB  CEBTMN  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 

An  appropriation  of  $2,276,232,000  was 
approved  m  a  compromi.<;e  bill  HR 
11582.  Public  Law  91-74  >  for  the  Treas- 
ury' and  Post  Office  Departments,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies.  This 
amount  was  $38,482,000  less  than  the  ad- 
ministrations  revised  request,  yet  it  con- 
stituted a  $414,654,416  increase  over  1969 
appropriations.  The  compromise  figure 
was  reached  by  a  decrease  of  53.963.000 
from  the  Senate-approved  bill  and  an 
Increase  of  $3,900,000  over  the  House  ver- 
sion. The  total  appropriation,  coupled 
with  the  $6,507,013,000  from  postal  reve- 
nues, amounted  to  $8,783,245,000. 

The  allotment  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment came  to  $1,076,740,000  of  which 
$799,795,000  went  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  was 
granted  $107,551,000,  which  represents 
a  compromise  figure  between  the  $108,- 
110.000  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$106,151,000  sought  by  the  House.  The 
resulting  amount  allowed  the  recruiting 
of  500  new  employees  by  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  to  shorten  the  serious  passenger 
proce.ssmg  delays  in  major  U.S.  inter- 
national airports  and  permitted  a 
strengthening  of  law  enforcement  efforts 
aJon^  the  Mexican  border  area  with 
special  reference  to  the  .smuggling  of 
marihuana  and  drugs  such  as  heroin. 

The  Post  Office  Department  was  ap- 
portioned $1,171,522,000  The  conference 
committee  accepted  the  Hou.se  postal 
appropriations  of  $133,069,000  for  ad- 
ministration and  regional  operation,  $1 
miUion  more  than  the  Senate  proposal 

The  Senate  provusion  of  $48,838,000  for 
postal  research,  development,  and  engi- 
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neertng  was  approved.  Instead  of  the 
House  allotment  of  $46,838,000  The 
House  allocation  of  $6,141,711,000  for 
operations  was  opted  for  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  over  the  $6,143,615,000  as 
sought  by  the  Senate  In  lieu  of  a  Senate 
amendment  whlca  allotted  $9,218,000  for 
additional  window  service  at  large  post 
offices  and  for  an  increase  in  the 
multiple-trip  busine.ss  delivery  and 
special  delivery  service,  the  conference 
committee  earmarked  $5,500,000  to  main- 
tain the  special  services  Yet  the  com- 
mittee, in  offering  the  amejidment.  left 
the  option  to  the  Postmaster  General  to 
determine  which  locations  needed  an 
increase  in  special  delivery 

The  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
was  granted  $2.1.295.000  Within  the  ap- 
propriation $11.650  000  was  directed  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  $3,630,000  to 
the  White  Hou.-.e  office.  $1,860,000  to  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  $1,137,000 
to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advi.sers.  In- 
dependent agencies  were  accorded 
S4. 675. 000,  including  $2,750,000  for  the 
US  Tax  Court  and  SI. 100.000  for  the 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy 

DEPARTMENT    OF    INTERIOR    APPROPRIATIONS    ACT 

Appropriations  to  support  1970  oper- 
ations by  the  Department  ol  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  were  provided  in 
Public  Law  91-98.  HR  12781  All  told 
SI. 546,273. 300  was  granted:  $1,380,375,- 
300  in  new  budget  authority  and  $168.- 
898.000  to  liquidate  contract  authoriza- 
tions. The  total  appropriation  wa.s 
523,181.200  below  the  administration's 
rivise.J  Budget.  S6. 038, COO  more  than  the 
sum  accepted  by  the  House,  and  $2.- 
391,600  below  the  sum  accepted  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  itself 
was  v^rantcd  $948,153,100  for  the  activi- 
ties of  its  various  a^,encies  and  offices, 
including  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. S71.101.000.  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  5112.222,000;  Office  of  Tern- 
tones,  $55,533,400;  Bureau  of  Mines. 
$79,310,000.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, 842,316.000.  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. $101,717,000;  Bureau  of  Sports  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  $60,602,000:  and  the 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
$11,229,000.  The  largest  allotment  to  an 
agency  of  the  Interior  Department  went 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — 
$261,722,000.  This  amount  represented 
a  compromise  of  a  $1,144,000  increase 
over  the  House  appropriation  and  an 
$800,000  decrease  in  the  Senate  version. 

Within  conference  the  sum  of  $1.5 
million  was  agreed  to  for  kindergartens 
m  public  schools.  Although  the  allot- 
ment for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
exceeded  by  $31,372,000  the  1969  appro- 
priation, it  was  $5.4  million  less  than  the 
1970  revised  budget  request.  Included  in 
the  apportionment  of  $95,755,000  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interiors  Geological 
Survey  was  $400,000  for  an  evaluation  of 
exploratory  geophysical  data  of  unleased 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  area.  This  pro- 
gram was  an  answer  to  rritics  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  leasing  of  the  oil 
lands  off  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  where 
.serious  oil  spill  occurred.  Additional  allo- 
cations were  provided  for  coal  research 
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and  timber  salvage  as  a  result  of  the 
destniction  of  Hurricane  Camllle. 

Major  appropriations  for  related  agen- 
cies included  $259,456,000  for  the  Forest 
Service,  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, $118,481,000  for  Indian  health  ac- 
tivities, administered  by  the  Public 
Health  Service:  $15,790,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities; and  $35,165,000  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  received  $222,700. 
more  than  $1  mlUion  less  than  the  Presl- 
dents  revised  budget  request.  The  House 
conferees  would  not  apportion  funds  for 
the  Temporary  Commission  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order,  but  had  no 
congressional  mandate  for  the  appro- 
priation. 

rrBlIC  WORKS  and  the  atomic  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION Al-riIORI2ATIONS  AND  APPROPRIA- 
no.N'S    ACT 

Authorization  acts  are  requUed  for 
both  public  works  projects  and  the 
Atomic  Energ>-  Commission.  Subsequent- 
ly, funds  for  the  activities  authorized  are 
appropriated  in  a  Public  Works  Atomic 
Energj'  Commission  Appropriations  Act. 

Congress  had  completed  authorizations 
for  future  public  works  in  its  last  session 
while  the  authorizations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  were  passed  in  Pub- 
lic Law  91-44.  HR.  12167.  The  amount 
authorized  was  $2,448,082,000.  53  per- 
cent of  which  was  for  military  applica- 
tions and  47  percent  for  civilian  appli- 
cations. 

P.iblic  Law  91-144,  H  R.  14159  allocated 
those  sums  to  be  spent  in  1970  both  by 
AEC  and  for  public  works  projects.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  received  $2.- 
217.769,000  for  its  1970  activities  which 
encompass  among  other  things,  special 
nuclear  materials,  weapons,  naval  and 
space  propulsion,  reactor  development, 
and  physical  research.  The  AEC  dis- 
bursement was  $141,815,000  less  than  the 
Nixon  budget.  The  remaining  $2,538,238.- 
500  was  apportioned  for  public  works, 
water  pollution  control,  power  develop- 
ment, and  related  independent  agencies. 

The  chief  controversy  of  the  bill  re- 
volved around  the  gap  between  the  $1 
billion  authorized  for  1970  to  clean  up 
the  water  of  the  Nation  and  President 
Nixon's  requested  amount  of  $214  mil- 
lion. The  conference  accepted  a  compro- 
mise figure  of  $800  million,  splitting  the 
difference  between  the  $600  million  allo- 
cation by  the  House  and  the  entire  $1 
billion  appropriation  submitted  by  the 
Senate.  The  total  grant  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
in  the  Interior  Department,  which  In- 
cluded pollution  control  operations  and 
research,  was  $886,382,000. 

Other  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  include  funding  for 
the  operation  of  four  Power  Administra- 
tions: Alaska,  $1,000,000;  Bonneville, 
$118,000,000;  Southeastern,  $700,000; 
Southwestern,  $8,250,000.  Also  within  the 
Interior  Department  disbursement  was 
the  $267,701,500  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, constituting  an  appropriation 
increase  of  $21,821,500  over  the  admin- 
istration request. 

The  other  major  public  works  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  besides  the 
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Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  the  Defense 
Department's  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
This  agency's  appropriation  was  $1,141,- 
683,000  for  flood  control  and  rivers  and 
harbors  improvements.  This  1970  al- 
location was  almost  $100  million  less 
than  the  1969  figure,  $35.6  million  less 
than  the  Senate  sum  and  $54.2  million 
more  than  the  House  amount.  Consider- 
able controversy  arose  over  the  deletion 
of  $807,000  in  planning  funds  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelectric  power 
project  in  Maine.  Having  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  rejected  by  the  House 
in  their  respective  appropriation  bills, 
this  project  was  dropped  for  the  fourth 
year  in  conference.  Other  ftmds  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  were  $15,125,- 
000  for  cemetery  expenses  and  $42,700,- 
000  for  the  Panama  Canal,  the  total  for 
DOD  amoimted  to  $1,199,508,000. 

In  addition,  independent  offices,  be- 
sides the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
were  granted  $56,697,000  which  com- 
prised the  cost  of  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating the  Termessee  Valley  Authority, 
$50,600,000;  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  $917,- 
000 ;  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion; $200,000;  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  $5.000 ; 
the  National  Water  Commission,  $1,050,- 
000;  and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
$3,925,000.  The  total  allotment  for  In- 
dependent Offices  was  $300,000  over  the 
Senate-approved  sum,  and  the  same  fig- 
ure as  accepted  by  the  House. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATIONS;  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES    APPROPRIATIONS    ACT 

Law  requires  that  the  Space  Admin- 
istration and  National  Science  Founda- 
tion obtain  annual  authorization  of 
funds.  Congress  provided  for  the  NASA 
authorization  in  HR.  11271,  Public  Law 
91-121,  for  fiscal  1970.  The  authorization 
of  $3,715,527,000  was  the  figure  proposed 
by  the  administration  and  accepted  by 
the  Senate.  However,  the  amoimt  con- 
stituted a  $250,850,000  decrease  from 
the  1969  authorization,  a  budget  cut 
necessitated  by  the  need  to  reduce  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  in  view  of  in- 
flation, domestic  needs  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Apollo  program's  tremendous 
success  fulfilled  President  Kennedy's 
1961  pledge  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon 
by  1970.  The  authorization  bill  main- 
tained this  same  tradition  with  its  pro- 
vision for  three  more  manned  moon 
flights.  The  bill  was  affected  by  campus 
unrest  since  it  not  only  prohibited  the 
use  of  funds  to  universities  which  de- 
nied military  personnel  recruitments — 
unless  exception  is  made  by  the  admin- 
istrator— but  also  barred  NASA  pro- 
gram payments  by  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  individuals  contributing 
to  campus  disruption.  Actual  1970  funds 
for  NASA  were  provided  in  the  HUD- 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Act, 
HR.  12307,  Public  Law  91-126.  They 
totaled  83,696,633,000,  of  which  $3,006 
billion  is  for  research  and  development. 
$53.2  million  is  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  $637.4  million  is  for  ad- 
ministrative expenditures. 

Authorizations      for      the      National 
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Science  Foundation  were  made  in  H.R. 
10878  Public  Law  91-120.  The  amoimt 
authorized  was  $477,605,000,  constituting 
a  substantial  cut  from  the  Senate-ap- 
proved figure  of  $500,150,000  and  only 
$300,000  more  than  accepted  by  the 
House.  The  appropriations  for  NSP  were 
also  funded  in  H,R,  12307.  That  sum 
came  to  $440,000,000. 

Important  aspects  of  the  poverty  and 
cities'  programs  are  financed  through  the 
HUD  portion  of  this  appropriation 
which  amounted  to  $1,869,026,000— a 
sum  $28,155,000  less  than  the  Senate  al- 
location but  $208,700,000  more  than  the 
House  appropriation.  Conference  com- 
promise marked  many  of  the  major 
HUD  program  apportionments.  The 
model  cities  project  received  $575  mil- 
lion, reached  by  an  increase  of  $75  mil- 
lion over  the  House  appropriation  and 
a  decrease  of  $25  million  in  the  Senate 
figure.  The  contract  authority  for  the 
low-income  homeownership  and  rental 
assistance  programs,  as  well  as  the  allot- 
ment for  the  fair  housing  programs, 
constituted  an  even  split  between  House 
and  Senate  versions.  Ninety  million  dol- 
lars was  agreed  upon  for  homeowner- 
ship  assistance,  $10  million  less  than  the 
Senate  figure  and  $10  million  more  than 
the  House  amount.  A  $30  million  dif- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  was  split  to  allow  $85  million 
in  contract  authority  for  low-income 
rental  housing  assistance.  Six  million 
dollars  was  accepted  for  the  fair  hous- 
ing and  equal  opportunity  programs — 
$1  million  more  than  the  House-ap- 
proved sum  and  $1  million  less  than  ac- 
cepted in  the  Senate.  The  conference 
agreed  to  the  House  figure  of  $50  mil- 
lion in  contract  authority  for  the  rent 
supplement  program  Instead  of  the  $100 
million  amoimt  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  the  Senate-approved  ap- 
propriation of  $250  million  for  urban 
renewal  was  adopted  by  the  conference 
rather  than  the  $100  million  sought  by 
the  House. 

Important  HUD  programs  found  their 
funding  increased  over  the  1969  appro- 
priations. For  example,  the  grants  for 
neighborhood  facilities  increased  from 
$35  to  $40  million;  total  metropolitan 
development  went  from  a  1969  allotment 
of  $219,618,000  to  the  1970  appropria- 
tion of  $276  million;  and  the  funds  for 
urban  research  and  technology  were 
more  than  double  the  last  year's  ap- 
propriation, from  $11  miUion  to  S25 
million.  Yet  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development's  1970  activities 
was  $173,612,000  less  than  the  adminis- 
tration's request,  itself  a  decrease  of 
almost  $113  million  from  the  1969  ap- 
propriations. The  remaining  $13.2  bil- 
lion allocated  by  H.R.  12307  finances  the 
activities  of  a  number  of  executive  and 
independent  offices,  including  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  National 
Science  Foundation.  Among  these  in- 
dependent agencies  with  their  1970 
funds  are:  Civil  Service  Commission, 
$156,228,500;  Federal  Communications 
Commission  $22,225,000;  Federal  Power 
Comxnission,  $16,400,000;  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  $19,500,000;  General  Serv- 
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ices  Administration,  $546,409,000:  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  $20,- 
416,000;  Selective  Service  System,  $68,- 
348,000;  and  Civil  Defense,  D.OX). 
$69,250,000. 

More  than  half  of  the  approprlatlona 
to  Independent  offices  went  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  whose  portion 
amounted  to  $7,705,192,000.  This  sum 
was  the  amount  sought  by  the  House 
and  was  achieved  by  the  restoration  of 
the  Senate's  cut  of  $13,935,000  ear- 
marked for  modernizing  and  air-condi- 
tioning three  veterans  hospitals.  The 
1970  congressional  funding  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  was  $296,628,000 
more  than  the  1969  appropriation  tind 
$34,491,000  more  than  the  administra- 
tion request.  Also,  a  total  of  $452,500,000 
was  appropriated  to  the  President,  in- 
cluding an  additional  $125  million  to- 
ward disaster  relief  for  those  areas 
ravaged  by  Hurricane  Camllle. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  ACT 

The  administration's  revised  budget 
cited  $6,967,562,050  for  the  fiscal  1970 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies.  The  congres- 
sional bill  iH.R.  11612,  Public  Law  91- 
127)  approved  an  appropriation  of 
$7,488,903,150,  which  exceeded  the  Presi- 
dent's request  by  $251,341,100.  but  was 
S715,613.500  less  than  provided  in  fiscal 
1969. 

Two  items  accounted  for  the  fimding 
of  a  larger  sum  than  requested  in  the 
President's  budget:  First,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram and  second,  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram, both  of  which  the  administration 
had  attempted  to  eliminate. 

The  bill  utilized  the  House  figure  of 
SI 95. 5  million  in  advance  contract  au- 
thorization for  the  agricultural  conser- 
vation program  over  the  Senate's  $185 
million.  President  Nixon  had  sought  to 
end  the  program  "under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment shared  with  farmers,  woodland 
owners,  and  ranchers  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  soil  and  water  consei-ving  prac- 
tices. The  administration  attempted  to 
include  milk  funding  within  an  ex- 
panded school  lunch  program.  However, 
the  special  milk  program  remained  in- 
tact as  the  Senate  provision  of  an  S84 
million  appropriation  was  adopted  along 
with  the  Senate  reservation  of  another 
$20  million  in  section  32  customs  receipt 
funds  for  the  program.  The  conference 
committee  passed  over  the  House  rec- 
ommendation to  transfer  $120  million 
section  32  funds  to  the  special  milk 
program. 

The  most  controversial  issue  of  the  con- 
ference repxjrt  was  the  deletion  of  the 
House-approved  $20,000  limitation  on 
payments  to  any  single  recipient  of  sub- 
sidies for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton 
crops.  A  comparable  amendment  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  The  conference 
referred  the  proposal  to  the  Agriculture 
Committees  for  consideration  prior  to 
December  31,  1970 — the  expiration  date 
of  current  commodity  programs. 

The  final  total  for  food  assistance  pro- 
grams came  to  $1,820,343,000,  which  con- 
stituted an  additional  $89  million  over 
the  administration  request  and  $577,011 
over  the  fiscal  1969  funding.  The  alloca- 
tions  included   within    food    assistance 
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were  *3 16. 786. 000  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
srranns.  $84  million  for  milk,  and  $610 
million  for  food  stamps  The  Seriat**  flg- 
ure  was  utilized  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
Krams  and  constituted  a  $5  million  in- 
crease over  the  House  proposal  The  food 
stamp  allotment  was  the  sum  requested 
by  the  President  The  House  had  orl«- 
inally  appropriated  the  authorized  limit. 
1340  million,  while  the  Senate  pas.s*>d 
$7.50  million  Both  Houses  had  passed  the 
but  in  early  summer,  however,  the  con- 
ference report  was  delayed  until  a  h;«her 
authorization  for  the  fcxxl  stamp  pro- 
gram was  approved 

Other  Important  programs  financed  in 
this  appropriation  are  Agricultural  Re- 
.^earch  Service.  $227611,950;  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  $131,484,000;  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  $242,530,000;  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  $951  - 
695,500 — including  the  $610  mUllon  for 
the  fixxl  stamp  program,  the  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service.  $555.- 
550.000.  Rural  Electrification  $476,729.- 
000  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
$149  793  000;  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance. Corporation.  $12  000.000;  Public 
Law  *»-480  food-for-peace  funds.  $920- 
000  000;  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. $3,655,742,000 

LEGISLATIVK    BRANCH    APPtopRIATION    ACT 

The  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions Act — HR.  13763--was  highlighted 
by  the  debate  over  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front  of  the  U  3  Capitol. 
The  Senate  refused  to  allocate  funds  for 
a  detailed  study  of  the  extension  pro- 
posal, while  the  House  had  allotted  $2 
million  for  that  purpose  A  compromise 
wa3  reached  m  conference  that  approved 
of  the  $2  million  sum  but  this  was  to  be 
allotted  only  after  a  study  was  completed 
at  the  cost  of  $250,000  for  restoring  the 
Capitol  west  front.  The  tuUl  appropria- 
tion for  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  was 
$24,036,100 

Joint  expen.ses  for  the  Congress 
amounted  to  $13,233,322  which  was  com- 
posed of  such  costs  as  the  education  of 
House  and  Senate  pages,  joint  commit- 
tees. Capitol  Police,  and  mail  Funding 
for  the  Senate  which  came  txj  $54,837.- 
660.  included  mcreases  in  senatorial 
stafiBng  and  also  travel  allowances  for 
Senators  and  their  .staff  members  The 
Hoase  of  Representauves  received  $104.- 
813.635  for  1970  expenses.  This  grant 
was  $941  180  below  the  administration 
budget  request  while  the  Senates  dis- 
bursement was  $11,416  below 

Other  appropriations  in  H  R.  13763 
went  to  the  Botanic  Garden.  $599,800; 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  one  of 
whose  many  services  include  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  $39,950,000;  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  which  assists 
Congress  in  providing  legislative  control 
over  the  receipt,  allocation,  and  applica- 
tion of  public  funds.  $63,000,000;  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  not  only 
serves  as  the  research  agency  for  Con- 
gress, through  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  but  also  includes  the  Nation's 
Copyright  Office.  $43,856,300 

The  total  legislative  appropriation 
for  1970  was  $344,326,817  for  new  budget 
authority  and  $407,000  for  liquidation  of 
contract  authorizations    This  was  more 
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than  $29  million  below  the  administra- 
tion estimate 

n«P4«TMtNTS     or     STAT*,     J  ir»T1CK.     COMMESCK. 

\Nu  rut  j'-nifiARv  AVpnnpRiAmiNs  act  and 

THE     MARITIMt:     AD  M  I  N  ISTHATIl  IN     ArTHiiRIZA- 

riiiN 

TliLs  ;s  the  second  year  that  the  Mari- 
time Administration  has  been  required 
t<j  obtain  annual  authorization  This  was 
accomplished  by  H  R  4152.  Public  Law 
91-85  which  authorized  a  total  of  $384,- 
600  000  for  various  activities  including 
o[)eratmg  differential  subsidies.  $212  mil- 
lion research  and  development,  $12  mil- 
lion, and  ship  construction  subsidies. 
$145  million.  The  latter  authorization  for 
ship  construction  largely  caused  tlie  dis- 
crc!  ancv  between  the  total  congressional 
authorization  and  the  Presidential  re- 
quest of  $262  996,0n0 

Appropriations  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
mirustratuin  were  granted  in  the  1970 
Appropriations  Act  for  the  Departments 
of  State.  Justice.  Commerce  and  the 
judiciary  branch— H  R  12964  These 
amounted  to  $54,385,000.  as  requested  by 
the  iidministraiion  .A  greater  allocation 
lor  ship  construction  was  referred  to  tlie 
supplemental  appropriations  since  the 
increased  authorization  of  $145  million 
for  ship  construction  had  been  passed 
after  the  House  had  completed  its  appro- 
priations Also  included  in  this  appropri- 
ations act  was  $195  815.000  to  liquidate 
tlie  Maritime  Adminustration  s  contract 
authonty  for  ship  operating-differential 
subsidies 

Congress  voted  $404,132,100  for  the 
State  Department.  $4,250,000  less  than 
the  budget  request,  $9,500  more  than  the 
Hoase  version  and  $3,040,000  less  than 
the  Senate  sum  The  conference  dropped 
both  the  Senates  extra  funding  for  inter- 
national commissions  from  $8,047,500  to 
$6,505,000  and  the  Senate-approved  allo- 
cation for  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes from  $38,185,000  to  $36,685,000. 
Also  accepted  for  the  State  Department 
were  $224,974,600  for  administration  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  $135,967,000  for  con- 
tributions and  missions  to  mtematlonal 
(jrganizations  and  conferences. 

HR  12964  appropnates  $808,169,000 
to  tlie  Justice  Department,  including 
$100,607,000  for  legal  activities  and  gen- 
eral administration.  $232,855,000  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  $93.- 
750.000  to  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service;  $87,640,000  to  the  Fed- 
eral Prison  System;  and  $25,317,000  to 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  The  allocation  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement .Assistance  Administration, 
which  is  responsible  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  tlie  State  and  local  law  cnJorce- 
nient  agencies,  was  increased  from   the 

1969  appropriation  of  $59,407,000  to  the 

1970  appropriation  of  $268  million  a  com- 
promise figure  between  the  House  provi- 
sion for  $250  million  and  the  Senate 
funding  of  $275  5  million 

Moneys  granttd  to  the  Commerce  De- 
parunenl  for  1970  operations  totaled 
$778,018,000  as  compared  with  the  ad- 
ministrations request  of  $812,486,000. 
In  addition  to  the  grants  to  the  Maritime 
Administration,  other  agencies  financed 
in  the  Commerce  appropriation  Include; 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  $160,037,000; 
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the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration. $156,992,000;  the  Patent 
Office,  $44,500,000;  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  $37,500,000 

The  conference  accepted  a  $5  million, 
instead  of  the  Senate-approved  $9  1  mil- 
lion increase  in  the  allotment  for  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  which 
amounted  to  $271  million  A  drastic  cut 
was  made  by  an  Inflatlon-wary  Congress 
m  the  funding  for  the  Office  of  State 
Techncal  Services,  which  had  received 
$5,300,000  in  1969  appropriations  but  re- 
ceived only  $250,000  in  1970  funds.  A 
sum  of  $24,558,000  was  dLsbursed  for  in- 
ternational activities  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  judiciary  branch  received  $121- 
026.200  for  1970  activities  which  encom- 
pass such  operations  as  the  customs 
court,  $1,870,000;  the  Court  of  Claims, 
$1,872,000;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  $3,332,200;  and  the  courts 
of  appeaLs.  district  courts,  and  other 
judicial  services.  $112,775,000 

Thirteen  other  agencies  or  commis- 
sions of  the  Government  were  appro- 
priated for  in  HR  12964:  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission,  $2,639,000; 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
$9,500,000:  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
$2,650,000;  HEW,  Office  of  Education, 
civil  rights  acti\1tles,  $14,000,000;  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
$12,500,000;  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. $3,715,000;  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment CommLsslon,  $650,000:  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws,  $300,000;  Small  Business 
Administration,  $18,257,000;  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
$482,000;  Subversive  .Activities  Control 
Board,  $344,400;  Tariff  Commission,  $3.- 
900,000,  and  the  US.  Information  Agen- 
cy. $174,150,000 

Total  new  budget  authority  appro- 
priated in  HR.  12964  was  $2,550,247.- 
700  Including  the  disbursement  to 
liquidate  the  Maritime  Administrations 
contract  obligations.  This  1970  appro- 
priation was  $121,271,900  less  than  the 
Administration  request  but  $288,089,800 
more  than  the  1969  funding. 

DISTRICT    or    COLt'MBLA    APPROPRIATION    ACT 

Appropriations  for  1970  were  granted 
the  District  in  HR.  14916.  A  sum  of  $104,- 
169.000  was  provided  in  Federal  funds 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  general  fimd. 
Additional  Federal  grants  raised  the 
Governments  total  contribution  to  the 
District  to  $108,097,000.  Federal  loans 
were  authorized  In  the  amount  of  $60.- 
263.000  with  appropriations  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  revenues  contribut- 
ing the  balance  of  funds  which  brought 
the  total  appropriation  to  $650,249,600. 

Within  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priated funds  were  $129,556,000  allocated 
to  public  .safety  which  Included  grants 
for  the  construction  of  new  police  sta- 
tions, the  establishment  of  new  pro- 
Krams  for  the  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts and  the  planning  of  a  new  city  jail. 
Yet.  since  the  congressional  allotment 
was  $4,343,000  below  the  budget  estimate 
for  public  safety,  a  decrease  in  personnel 
requests  was  necessitated.  This  situation 
held  as  well  for  additional  personnel  in 
the  Districts  health  and  recreation  de- 
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partments.  whose  apportionments  were 
decreased  $8,086,000  and  $3,086,000,  re- 
spectively, from  the  administration's  re- 
quest. Funds  for  the  metropolitan  area's 
rapid  transit  system  were  released  after 
the  District  renewed  construction  on  its 
freeway  system,  a  decision  arrived  at 
after  disputatious  public  debate. 

Mn-ITART      PROCT-KEMEKT     AUTHORIZATION;      DE- 
PARTMENT   OF    DETtNSl    APPROPRIATIONS    ACT 

Militarj'  spending  bore  the  brunt  of  an 
economy- minded  Congress  as  the  De- 
fense Department  expenditure  policies 
underwent  close  scrutiny.  This  detailed 
analysis  delayed  the  final  approval  of 
defense  funding— H.R.  15090 — which,  in 
turn,  caused  delays  in  the  other  appro- 
priations. After  its  time-consuming  ef- 
forts the  House  committee — House  Re- 
port 91-698 — noted  1969  as  "the  year  of 
the  cost  overrun"  and  noted  further  that 
there  were  duplications  in  certain  train- 
ing programs,  questionable  reliability  in 
weapons  systems,  excessive  public  rela- 
tions, and  uncontrolled  proliferation  of 
data  procession  and  communications  fa- 
cilities. In  its  recommendation  the  House 
committee  did  point  out  that  cutb£u;ks 
were  necessary  in  "otherwise  attractive 
programs"  t)ecause  of  the  fact  that 
"without  a  healthy  economy  and  a  rea- 
sonably sound  dollar,  the  probability  of 
maintaining  our  military  superiority 
would  be  greatly  Jeopardized." 

The  final  Defense  allocation  by  the 
House  was  $69,960,048,000  while  the  Sen- 
ate allotted  $69,322,656,000.  The  confer- 
ence compromise  figure  for  the  1970 
appropriation  bill,  H.R.  15090,  was 
569.640,568,000.  This  sum  constituted  a 
S5.637.632.000  reduction  from  President 
Nixon's  revised  request  of  $75,278,200,000 
and  ranked  as  the  second  largest  cut  in 
a  military-  appropriations  bill,  the  larg- 
est being  a  $6.3  billion  decrease  in  fiscal 
1954. 

The  actual  appropriation  for  military 
procurement  in  H.R.  15090  consisted  of 
$17,841,848,000,  which  was  $250,300,000 
less  than  the  House  bill  and  $387,030,000 
more  than  the  Senate  version.  The  con- 
ference agreed  to  the  Senate  reduction  of 
$10  million  in  the  MBT-70  main  battle 
tank  program.  The  Senate-approved  $8.5 
million  advance  procurement  of  F-14 
fighter  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1971  was 
dropped,  and  the  House  proposal  was 
accepted  that  no  congressional  commit- 
ment of  funds  be  made  in  support  of 
production  runs  for  F-14  aircraft.  The 
Senate  provision  of  $10  million  toward 
the  procurement  of  the  Air  Force's  short- 
range  attack  missile — SRAM — was 
atrreed  to  in  conference. 

The  chief  compromise  was  the  alloca- 
tion of  $354,700,000  for  the  conversion  of 
four  Polaris  submarines  to  the  Poseidon 
configuration.  The  House  had  approved 
of  the  administration  request  for  funds 
to  convert  six  submarines  during  fiscal 
year  1970.  but  the  Senate  allowed  only 
two  questioning  the  advisability  of  con- 
verting a  proven  strategic  missile  system 
to  one  whose  reliability  had  not  been 
completely  demonstrated. 

A  total  of  $110  million  was  allocated 

for  advance  procurement  of  five  SSN- 

688  class  high-speed  submarines  In  fiscal 

year  1971,  as  opposed  to  the  Senate-ap- 
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proved  grant  of  $90  million  for  four  sub- 
marines. The  Navy  also  received  $126,- 
300,000  for  the  MK-48  torpedo  program. 
This  was  the  sum  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  $27,800,000  more  than  the  House 
provision. 

The  total  procurement  appropriation 
was  $3,044,952,000  below  the  final  admin- 
istration request  of  $20,886,800,000. 

The  allocation  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  amounted  to 
$7,368,820,000 — a  decrease  of  $853,580,- 
000  from  the  President's  revised  request. 
The  conference  urged  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Army's  Project  Mallard,  an  inter- 
national program  for  the  development  of 
a  tactical  communications  system  for  the 
field  armies  of  the  four  participating 
countries.  The  Senate  proposals  of  $10 
million  for  the  underwater  long-range 
missile  system  and  $8  million  toward  the 
Navy's  Condor  air-to-surface  missile 
were  accepted.  Also  the  conference 
agreed  to  a  $2  mllUon  grant  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Air  Force's  A-X  close 
air  support  aircraft,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  entire  research  and  develop- 
ment disbursement  was  $171,220,000 
above  the  House-approved  amount  and 
$12,277,000  below  the  Senate-accepted 
figure.  In  addition,  the  conference  agreed 
to  the  Senate  language  that  limited 
availability  of  multiyear  appropriations, 
and  prohibited  the  use  of  funds  to  finance 
the  introduction  of  U.S.  ground  combat 
troops  into  Laos  and  Thailand. 

The  disbursement  toward  military  per- 
sonnel of  $20,834,800,000  was  $807,100,000 
less  thsm  the  administration  request  but 
reflected  additional  troop  withdrawals 
from  Vietnam  and  criticism  of  military 
social  progrsmis  and  excessive  Pentagon 
staffing.  The  conference  action  repre- 
sented a  $3,500,000  increase  over  the  Sen- 
ate version  and  a  $222,400,000  decrease 
from  the  House  bill.  Retired  military  per- 
sonnel were  allotted  the  budget  estimate 
of  $2,735,000,000. 

The  conference  compromised  on  a  $20,- 
860,100,000  allocation  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment operation  and  maintenance. 
This  figure  represented  $932,000  less 
than  the  administration  request,  $18,- 
000,000  less  than  the  House  sum  and  $60,- 
341,000  less  than  the  Senate  amount. 
The  Senate  acceded  to  the  House  pro- 
vision of  $30.4  million  for  international 
military  headquarters.  The  Senate  had 
earlier  rejected  this  allotment  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Defense  Department's 
appropriations  bill  was  not  the  proper 
vehicle  for  these  funds. 

The  President  requested  $21,963,660.- 
000  for  procurement  of  military  weap- 
onry. Congress  authorized  less  than  that 
in  Public  Law  91-121,  S.  2546.  HM.  14000. 
The  amount  authorized  totaled  $20,723.- 
202.000.  a  compromise  figure  between  the 
authorization  of  $21,347,860,000  by  the 
House  and  $20,001,586,000  by  the  Senate. 

MUXTAST     CONSTRUCTION     AUTHORIZATION     AND 
APPROPRIATIONS    ACT 

Public  Law  91-142.  HR.  13018  author- 
ized $1,650,597,000  for  construction  of 
military  and  related  facilitiss  during 
1970.  This  amount  was  $266,669,000  be- 
low that  requested  by  the  administration. 
New  construction  funds  in  the  authori- 
zation were  $1,626,920,000  while  the  re- 
maining $23,677,000  covered  the  higher 
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costs  of  previously  authorized  projects. 
The  total  authorization  was  $103,382,000 
over  the  House  version  and  $5,410,000 
above  the  Senate  blU,  The  conference 
restored  a  nimiber  of  Items  previously 
deleted  because  of  the  administration's 
announced  plan  to  defer  75  percent  of  the 
construction  program  for  an  indefinite 
period.  A  Senate  provision  was  accepted 
that  required  reports  on  construction 
cost  overruns  and  promoted  competition 
for  construction  projects  among  a  num- 
ber of  Government  agencies ;  $279,988,000 
was  authorized  for  the  Army,  $306,305,- 
000  for  the  Navy,  and  $268,994,000  for 
the  Air  Force.  Military  family  housing 
received  authorization  of  $689,518,000. 

Actual  1970  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  were  granted  in  HH. 
14751 — approved  late  in  the  session. 
Considerable  care  was  given  to  these 
appropriations  which  totaled  $1,560,456,- 
000.  They  were  $90,141,000  below  the 
authorization  figure  and  $356,844,000 
below  the  Nixon  budget  request  of  $1,- 
917,300.  Military  family  housing  was 
allotted  $688,476,000  providing  4,800  units 
of  new  family  housing.  Army  military 
construction  grants  amounted  to  $287,- 
228,000,  while  Navy  construction  dis- 
bursements were  $300,028,000  and  the 
Air  Force  construction  allotments  totaled 
$284,327,000. 

COAST    GUARD     AUTHORIZATION.    DEPARTMENT    OF 
TRANSPORTATION  APPROPRIATIONS    ACT 

The  President  requested  $2,143,738,630 
Jo  finance  1970  activities  by  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, including  the  Coast  Guard  which 
receives  an  annual  authorization.  The 
Congress  cut  this  request  by  853,265,000 
in  passing  DOT's  1970  appropriations. 
First,  however,  it  authorized  funds  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

The  President  requested  $82.8  million 
for  procurement  of  Coast  Guard  vessels 
and  facilities.  As  it  emerged  from  Con- 
gress. H.R.  4153.  Public  Law  91-49  in- 
creased that  simi  by  $60  million,  or  72.4 
percent.  The  increased  authorizations 
were  provided  in  view  of  the  additional 
responsibilities  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  advancing  age  of  its  fleet.  Three  new 
high-endurance  cutters  were  added,  in- 
stead of  the  one  requested,  as  well  as 
nine  new  helicopters,  instead  of  six.  The 
total  authorization  of  $142.8  million  in- 
cluded $55,584,000  authorized  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  improvements 
on  other  vessels;  $17,188,000  authorized 
for  procurement  of  nine  medium -ranged 
helicopters;  $57,378,000  authorized  for 
facility  construction  and  modernization; 
and  $12,650,000  authorized  for  altera- 
tions at  railroad  and  public  highway 
bridges  to  improve  navigation.  Of  the 
$2,143,738,630  provided  in  H.R.  14794, 
$200  million  was  fimding  for  fiscal  1971. 
The  remainder  will  finance  1970  opera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies. 

The  Coast  Guard  received  $55,518,630, 
including  $386  million  for  operating  ex- 
penses. The  provision  of  $66.5  million 
for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  con- 
struction and  Improvement  of  facilities 
constituted  a  decrease  of  $10.8  million 
from  the  administration  request.  Also 
within  the  Coast  Guard  appropriations 
was  $57,750,000  for  retirement  pay,  $25.- 
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900.000  for  reserve  trainin-;  and  $14,500.- 
000  for  research,  development,  tesl.  and 
evaiuatlon 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
was  i^ranted  $1  178  550.000.  including 
$767  million,  the  full  bud«et  estimate,  for 
PAA  operations  which  would  permit  thf 
hiring  of  3  800  air  traffic  control  person- 
nel Aviation  safety  was  aijain  the  over- 
rldlns?  factor  in  the  ronsideration  of  rais- 
ing the  allocations  for  FAA  facilities  and 
equipment  from  the  revised  Buduet  esti- 
mate of  SI 34  million  to  $224  million  A 
great  deal  of  controversy  arose  over  the 
$95,958,000  President  Nixon  requested  to 
build  two  prototypes  of  a  .supersonic  pas- 
senger transport  aircraft — SST  The 
House  appropriated  the  full  administra- 
tion request  because  the  SST  was  cor.- 
sidered  to  be  not  only  viable  but  im- 
portant to  U  S  foreign  trade  and  balance 
of  payments  The  final  allocation 
amounted  to  $85  million,  a  compromise 
figure  in  view  of  tht-  $80  million  approved 
by  the  Senatr>  In  addition,  an  iunend- 
ment  was  approved  by  both  House  and 
SenaPP"»hich  rt'stncted  the  use  of  funds 
for  tn?"  construction  of  any  airport  m 
certain  parts  of  the  State  of  F.orlda  until 
such  time  as  a  Joint  .^tudy  by  both  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Trans- 
portation indicates  that  .such  an  airport 
will  not  have  an  adverse  environmental 
eff'.Tt  on  the  ecology  of  the  Even,'lades 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
wa.s  appropriated  $38,600,000.  including 
$29,550,000  for  highway  .safety.  $2,300,000 
for  motor  carrier  safety,  and  $1,100,000 
for  hi,;hway  beautificatlon  The  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  received  $16- 
400,000.  of  which  $11  million  was  to  sup- 
port research  and  development  of  hlt'h 
speed  ground  transportation  Urban  mass 
transportation  i^rants  for  fiscal  1971  were 
funded  at  $214  million  This  suin  consti- 
tuted a  $34  million  decrease  from  the 
Budget  request  and  the  reduction  was 
directed  toward  research  programs  in  an 
efTort  to  shift  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Administration  toward  action 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  was  allocated  $5,050,000.  while 
$43,700  was  allotted  to  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board.  The  full  amount  of  the  re- 
vised budi;et  e.^timat*  was  disbursed  to 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  as  the  F'ederal  portion 
of  the  funding  for  a  rapid  rail  transit 
system  in  the  Wa-shington.  DC  metro- 
politan area.  Also  $4,526,279,000  was 
granted  for  liquidation  of  contract  obli- 
gations, most  of  it  for  the  Federal  aid 
to  highways  tru.st  fund. 

FOREIGN  A.SSISTA.NCE  AUTHORIZATION  AND  AP- 
PRUPRIMKJN  AND  PEACE  CORPS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION  ACTS 

Three  actions  usually  are  taken  by  the 
Congress  in  authorizing  and  appropnat- 
mg  funds  for  foreign  aid  A  foreign  aid 
authorization  mu^t  be  passed  as  well  as 
a  separate  authorization  required  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  Then  actual  funds  must  be 
appropriated 

Congres.->  authorized  $98,450,000  to 
finance  the  1970  operations  by  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Pubhc  Law  91-99.  H  R.  11039 
This  sum  represents  a  conference  spUt 
of  the  diCference  between  the  House-ap- 
proved administration  request  of  $11)1.- 
100.000  and  the  Senate-accepted  figure 
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of  $95,800,000  A  House  provision  was 
accepted  in  conference  that  prohibited 
the  use  of  any  Peace  Corps  funds  to  bnng 
volunteers  from  other  countries  under 
the  volunteer  to  America  program  or 
any  other  such  program  The  Senate  bill 
has  authorized  the  use  of  the  Peace  Corps 
funds  tor  this  purpase.  The  House  ac- 
ceded to  the  Senate  authorization  to  con- 
tribute up  to  $300  000  for  an  interna- 
tional register  of  volunteer.^,  which  would 
advise  interested  organizations  or  gov- 
ernments of  the  availability  of  volun- 
teers 

The  foreign  assistance  authorization 
HR  14580  amounted  to  $1,972,525,000 
for  ;iscal  1970  with  the  same  amount  au- 
thori'cd  for  riscal  Ut71  For  the  first  time 
in  the  foreign  aid  program's  22-ycar  his- 
ton,-.  the  aid  authorization  fell  below  $2 
billion  Precedent  was  also  set  in  that  all 
iissistance  authorizations  were  made  for 
a  2-year  period  This  procedure  will  al- 
low Congress  and  the  President  to  spend 
more  tune  on  the  study  of  new  long- 
range  policies  The  authorization  for 
each  vear  constituted  as  $73R-million  de- 
crea.'.e  from  the  President's  reque.-t  for 
fiscal  1970  The  .s«-nate  authorized  $1.- 
970  650,000  while  the  House  had  author- 
ized S223. 250.000  more,  amounting  to 
$2,193,900,000 

Included  within  the  bill  was  author- 
ization for  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corp  whose  efforts  are  directed  to- 
ward the  encouragement  of  private  en- 
terprise in  developing  countries  The 
House -approved  authorization  for  an  In- 
ter-American Social  Development  Insti- 
tute was  accepts!  :n  conference.  The  pur- 
pot»e  ol  the  Institute  would  be  to  stimu- 
late the  use  of  })eople-to-people  channels 
for  aid  in  ,social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America 

The  amount  of  $404,500,000  of  the  au- 
tlionzation  funds  were  for  military  as- 
sistance. An  authorization  of  $54,5  mil- 
lion to  purchase  for  the  Republic  of 
China  a  new  .squadron  of  fighter  aircraft 
and  $50  million  in  additional  military 
assistance  to  South  Korea  was  passed  by 
the  House  The  Senate  would  not  agree 
to  this  specific  authorization  and  it  was 
deleted  in  conference,  Tlie  China  mili- 
tary aid  i.ssue  proved  to  be  the  stumbling 
block  for  the  completion  of  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriations  for  fiscal  1970 
inH  R   15149 

The  House  once  again  passed  the  $54  5 
million  aid  to  the  Republic  of  China,  this 
time  in  its  appropriations  bill  This  House 
provi.Mon  prevailed  in  conference  but  be- 
came the  .scjie  !)Oint  of  contention  in  the 
Senate  s  rejection  of  the  conference  re- 
port. The  Senate  refused  to  allocate  the 
mihtan.-  funds  to  the  Republic  of  China 
by  instructing  its  conferees  to  insist  that 
no  earmarking  of  funds  for  particular 
countries  be  specified  tor  military  assist- 
ance Nevertheless,  maintaining  a  con- 
trary view  of  the  significance  of  this  mili- 
tan.  a>sisti\iice  to  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  House  agreed  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  H  R  15149  and  rejected  a  motion 
that  would  have  deleted  the  $54  4  million 
provision  The  conference  report's  total 
appropriation  for  foreign  aid  was  $2,558,- 
910.000.  including  a  $1,847,000  reappro- 
priation  to  the  Ryukyu  Island  adminis- 
tration. This  allocation  represents  a  de- 
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crease  of  SI. 120,654,000  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request  of  53.679,564.000  The  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  for 
economic  assistance  amounted  to  $1,462.- 
530.000.  Included  witliin  this  sum  were 
funds  allocated  for  the  following:  tech- 
nical assistance.  $353,250,000;  worldwide 
technical  assistance.  $166,750,000:  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  $81,500,000;  multilat- 
eral organization  technical  assistance. 
$105,000,000;  U.N.  Children's  Fund,  $13.- 
000.000;  prototype  desalting  plant  in  Is- 
rael. $20,000,000;  Alliance  for  Progre.ss, 
development  loans.  $255,000,000;  develop- 
ment loans,  5300,000,000.  Other  foreign 
a.ssistance  included  the  S98. 450.000  a;)- 
propnation  to  the  Peace  Corps,  the  same 
figure  as  propo.sed  by  the  Senate  and  $3.- 
450,000  more  than  the  House-approved 
sum. 

Total  militai-y  assistance  amounted  to 
S404. 500.000  as  a  result  of  a  conference 
compromise  between  the  $454,500,000  ap- 
pro\ed  by  the  House  and  S350.000.000 
accepted  by  the  .Senate.  Within  militai-y 
a.ssi.stancc  was  the  $54.4  million  allot- 
ment for  fighter  aircraft  to  the  Republic 
of  China.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  and 
Hoase  could  not  reach  an  agreement  on 
this  issue  both  Houses  adopted  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  an  amendment  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
'HR.  15209'  which  will  maintain  the 
current  level  of  expenditures  into  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  91st  Congress. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH.  EDVCATIiiN.  AND  WELFARE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS   ACT 

At  the  time  the  House  considered  the 
appropriations  act  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  HEW*  in  bill 
H.R.  13111.  the  administration  requested 
$16,495,000,000.  The  House  approved 
an  allocation  of  $17,573,602,700.  The 
amount  represented  an  increase  of 
around  $1,078,000,000.  When  the  meas- 
ure was  considered  in  the  Senate  signifi- 
cant Items  were  added  that  had  not  been 
taken  up  by  the  House  because  they  were 
not  authorized.  The  largest  of  these 
Items  was  a  $2,048,000,000  Presidential 
request  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. This  sum  together  with  the 
administration  request  for  advanced 
fimding  for  education— $1,226,000,000. 
aging— approximately  $28,000,000,  and 
public  broadcasting — $15,000,000,  added 
an  approximate  $3.3  billion  to  the  budget 
request  considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  passed  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  $21,363,391,700.  which  included  a 
$1,117,580,000  advanced  allotment  for 
fiscal  1971.  as  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion estimate  of  $19,834,125,700,  of  which 
$1,226,000,000  was  advance  funding  for 
fiscal  1971. 

The  conference  compromise  figure 
came  to  $19,747,153,200  for  fiscal  1970 
operations,  an  increase  of  SI. 139.027,500 
over  the  administration's  request  of 
S18. 581.020.700  for  definite  fiscal  1970 
appropriations  and  527,105.000  for  in- 
definite appropriations.  This  increase 
consisted  of  approximately  $1,078  bil- 
lion for  education,  and  approximately 
$96  million  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health, 

Pre.sident  Nixon  had  expressed  to  the 
Senate  his  intention  to  veto  the  Labor- 
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HEW-OEO  appropriations  act.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible for  the  Senate  to  add  $0.6  billion 
more  to  the  $1  billion  increase  already 
addtd  by  the  House  to  his  request.  Even 
in  the  face  of  a  congressional  reduction 
of  $5,6  billion  in  Defense  appropriations, 
he  stated  that  he  could  not  "at  this  criti- 
cal point  in  the  battle  against  inflation 
approve  so  heavy  an  increase  in  Federal 
spending." 

To  prevent  a  pocket  veto  the  Senate 
leadership  declined  to  pass  the  appro- 
priations bill  this  session.  A  continuing 
resolution  was  added  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  (H.R.  15209) 
which  will  maintain  the  current  level  of 
expenditures  into  the  second  session  of 
the  91st  Congress. 

The  House,  however,  did  approve  the 
conference  report  for  H.R.  13111.  Total 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
-Labor  came  to  $980,446,000,  including: 
$833,583,000  for  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration: $12,335,000  for  the  Labor- 
Management  Services  Administration; 
$98,126,000  for  wage  and  labor  stand- 
ards: $22,420,000  for  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics:  and  $1,332,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs. 

Total  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  $16,724,805,200.  Major  activities  fi- 
nanced by  these  allocations  include: 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service.  $242,522,500;  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration. $1,154,339,000:  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  $1,549,699,500;  Of- 
fice of  Education,  $3,265,302,700;  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  $8,400,920,- 
500 ;  Social  Security  Administration,  $2.- 
014,564,000:  special  institutions,  includ- 
ing Gallaudet  College,  Howard  Univer- 
sity, American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf,  $62,723,000;  and  de- 
partmental management,  which  entails 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Office  of  Com- 
mimity  and  Field  Services,  Office  of  the 
Comptroller,  and  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
$34,734,000. 

The  largest  appropriation  for  a  related 
agency  was  $1,948,000,000  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity.  Other  allotments 
included  536.880.000  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  $8,412,000  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice, and  $1,475,000  for  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity. 

SUPPLKMENTALS.    1970 

The  final  appropriations  action  by 
both  Houses  in  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress  was  on  H.R.  15209,  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  for  1970.  Two 
continuing  resolutions  were  added  to  this 
bill  maintaining  the  1969  expenditure 
levels  for  the  operation  of  foreign  as- 
sistance programs,  and  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
their  related  agencies.  In  addition,  this 
supplemental  provides  those  funds  not 
granted  in  regular  appropriations,  often 
because  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
during  a  session  which  increases  expendi- 
ture for  an  agency. 

The  House  had  recommended  appro- 
priations of  $244,225,933  when  consider- 
ing an  administration  budget  estimate 
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of  $298,547,261.  The  Senate  had  consid- 
ered budget  estimates  of  $314,597,852  and 
consequently  allocated  $296,877,318  in 
supplemental  funds.  The  Senate  had 
amended  this  bill  to  reaffirm  the  author- 
ity of  the  Comptroller  General,  who  had 
questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Philadelphia  plan.  This  would  in  effect 
have  rejected  this  plan  which  sought  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  nonwhlte 
construction  workers  on  Federal  con- 
tracts by  means  of  a  federally  imposed 
quota  system.  This  amendment  became 
the  point  of  disagreement  to  the  measure. 
On  December  22.  the  Senate  withdrew 
the  amendment  and  cleared  the  confer- 
ence bill  for  the  White  House. 

The  conference  compromise  amount 
was  $278,281,318  for  supplemental  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1970.  Among  the  sup- 
plemental disbursement  to  independent 
offices  were  $300,000  for  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Council,  salaries  and  expenses, 
and  $700,000  for  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. Operations  within  the  grants  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  included 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  $1,250,- 
000;  Office  of  the  Territories,  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  $7,500,000; 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
management,  investigation  of  resources 
and  construction,  $2,610,000 — including 
$105,000  for  preservation  of  steamboat 
Bertrand  and  its  cargo;  National  Park 
Service,  management  and  protection, 
$50,000;  Indian  health  services,  $2,048,- 
000;  and  construction  of  Indian  health 
facilities,  $1,952,000. 

One  million  dollars  was  disbursed  to 
the  Wage  and  Labor  Stcndard  Adminis- 
tration, under  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Other  major  allocations  were  $1,040,000 
for  Department  of  Commerce.  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration, 
facilities,  equipment,  and  construction; 
$1  million  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard:  and 
an  additional  $24,966  for  the  Office  of 
the  'Vice  President. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 
VOTING    RIGHTS    AMENDMENTS    ACT 

On  December  11,  1969,  the  House 
voted  to  terminate  the  'Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  and  voted  instead  to  accept  a  bill 
that  proposes  a  nationwide  approach  to 
the  problem  of  voter  discrimination.  The 
new  measure  would  suspend  literacy  tests 
for  voters  in  all  50  States  imtil  January 
1,  1974,  in  contrast  to  the  1965  law, 
which  moved  against  literacy  tests  only 
in  States  where  fewer  than  50  percent 
of  the  eUgible  voters  were  registered  in 
the  1964  presidential  election.  Further, 
this  measure  would  establish  a  uniform, 
nationwide  residency  requirement  for 
voting  in  presidential  elections,  and 
create  a  new  Voting  Rights  Study  Com- 
mission to  study  laws  and  practices  that 
affect  registration  and  voting,  and  to 
recommend  legislation  on  other  action  to 
protect  the  right  to  vote.  The  1969 
amendments  differ  from  the  1965  law 
in  that  the  trigger  provision,  which  ap- 
plied only  to  seven  Southern  States,  is 
eliminated,  along  with  the  requirement 
that  State  election  law  changes  receive 
prior  approval  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  importance  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  was  imderscored  by  Mayor 
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Charles  Evers,  of  Fayette,  Miss.,  in  a  re- 
cent address  to  the  Democratic  Study 
Group.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  1965 
civil  rights  measure,  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  registering  voters  with  one 
result  being,  for  example,  that  over  500 
black  officials  now  hold  public  office  in 
the  South  compared  with  less  than  50 
before  the  1965  bill  was  passed. 

CONSUMER    AFFAIRS 

Since  1966,  Congress  has  given  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  consumer.  The  important  Auto 
Safety  Act  which  set  higher  standards  in 
the  production  of  automobiles  was  passed 
in  the  89th  Congress.  Additional  con- 
sumer protection  legislation  was  adopted 
during  the  90th  Congress  including  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety,  the  flammable 
fabrics  amendments,  and  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  Nearly  a  decade  of 
debate  was  ended  in  the  90th  Congress 
with  the  passage  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  which  includes  the  Truth- 
in-Lending  Act  requiring  the  disclosure 
of  credit  costs  and  annual  rates  of 
finance  charges  in  both  percentages  and 
dollar  costs. 

The  91st  Congress  has  continued  to  in- 
sure the  protection  of  the  American  con- 
sumer through  the  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety 
and  by  the  passage  of  the  Child  Protec- 
tion and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    PRODUCT    SAFETY 
EXTENSION    ACT 

In  extending  the  life  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  through 
June  30,  1970 — S.  1590,  Public  Law  91- 
51 — Congress  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
Commission  as  a  result  of  its  studies  of 
hazardous  merchandise  and  its  subse- 
quent recommendations  to  Congress  for 
additional  consumer-protection  legisla- 
tion. 

TOY    SAFETY    ACT 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Commis- 
sion issued  a  report  recommending  to 
Congress  the  consideration  of  legislation 
which  would  broaden  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  all  hazards.  In  response  to  this 
recommendation,  the  91st  Congress  has 
passed  the  Child  Protection  and  Toy 
Safety  Act  of  1969  iS.  1689.  Public  Law 
91-133)  which  amends  the  existing  act 
to  include  protection  of  children  from 
toys  which  are  hazardous  due  to  electri- 
cal, mechanical,  or  thermal  hazards.  The 
procedures  incorporated  in  this  bill  for 
removing  dangerous  toys  from  the  mar- 
ketplace, including  permission  for  the 
Secretary  to  remove  any  article  which  he 
considers  an  "imminent  hazard"  cither 
before  or  after  an  informal  or  formal 
proceeding,  will  protect  children  from 
unnecessary  dangers  and  will  provide 
procedural  safeguards  for  the  industry. 

The  prompt  action  taken  on  this  legis- 
lation together  with  the  extension  of  the 
Commission  proves  Congress'  continuing 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  consumer. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Despite  increasing  responsibility  en 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  evidenced 
in  the  school  board  elections  this  past 
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November,  Coagreas  maintains  primary 
responaiblllty  for  the  District.  This  past 
session  Congress  enacted  two  bills  of 
major  importance  to  the  residents  m  and 
millions  of  visitors  to  the  Nations 
Capital. 

DISTRICT    or    COLaMBtA    KXYSNUB    ACT 

The  9l3t  Congress  recognized  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  District  from  mounting 
financial  needs  and  dwindling  sources  of 
revenue  by  authorizing  an  additional  $15 
million  for  fiscal  1970  and  by  approving 
Increased  and  additional  sales  and  excise 
taxes.  The  estimated  additional  annual 
revenue  yield  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
from  this  act  together  with  increases  in 
real  and  personal  property  taxes  already 
approved,  is  $48  million. 

Public  Law  91-106  'H.R.  12982  >  specifi- 
cally authorizes  $105  mtUion  in  Federal 
payments  to  the  District  for  fiscal  1970. 
This  Is  an  increase  of  $15  million  over 
the  1969  authorization  of  $90  million. 
Congress  also  provided  for  $5  million  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  <«<ldltton  to  any  other  amounts 
appropmited.  to  enable  the  District  to 
undertake  new  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams authorized  by  law  or  to  otherwise 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforce- 
ment withm  the  city. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
of  1969  also  enables  the  city  to  collect 
necessary  fimds  through  increased  taxes 
on  cigarettes,  beer,  liquors,  amd  groceries 
The  act  authorizes  new  taxes  to  be  placed 
on  nonprescription  drugs,  laundry  and 
drycleaning.  and  admission  to  theater 
and  sports  events,  as  well  as  increasing 
the  excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  raising 
the  fees  for  motor  vehicle  permits  and  in- 
spections. In  order  to  lessen  the  impact 
of  the  mcreased  sales  tax  on  groceries 
on  low-income  residents  of  the  District. 
Congress  provided  for  a  sales  tax  credit 
for  those  with  incomes  less  than  $6,000. 

Other  sections  of  the  revenue  act  abol- 
ished the  position  of  Public  Safety  Di- 
rector in  the  District,  limited  the  num- 
ber of  new  government  employees  to 
3,500,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Dis- 
trict's funds  to  bus  students  to  schools 
outside  the  District. 

The  impact  of  this  legislation  will  al- 
low the  District  of  Columbia  to  contmue 
to  provide  necessary  and  desirable  serv- 
ices to  its  residents  and  many  visitors 
without  encouraging  inflationary  trends. 

NATIONAL     CAJ»ITAI,     TaANSPOBTATION      ACT 

The  second  major  piece  of  legislation 
affecting  the  District  of  Columbia  passed 
by  Congress  was  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1969.  This  act. 
Public  Law  91-143  'S.  2185).  authorizes 
up  to  $1,147,044,000  in  Federal  fiinds  for 
the  construction  of  a  rapid  rail  transit 
system  In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  The  ptissage  of  this  legislation  sig- 
naled the  end  of  a  controversy  almost  4 
years  old.  In  1965  Congress  passed  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
which  approved  a  basic  25-mtle  subway 
system  and  authorized  $100  million  in 
Federal  funds  and  an  additional  $50 
million  in  District  funds. 

In  ensuing  years,  the  construction  of 
a  mass  transit  system  became  enmeshed 
in  a  dispute  over  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional freeways  within  the  city  and  of 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  Etcross  the  Po- 
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tomac  which  were  opposed  by  the  District 
government  and  by  several  groups  in  the 
city  Federal  funds  for  the  transit  system 
were  held  up  until  the  controversy  was 
resolved  early  In  1969  when  the  city 
agreed  to  begin  construction  of  the  free- 
ways and  the  bridge.  The  construction  of 
the  first  line  of  the  rapid  rail  system  was 
begun  on  December  9  following  the  Pres- 
idents  signing  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1969. 

Other  major  provisions  of  Public  Law 
91-43  include  authorization  of  $216.5 
million  m  District  funds  to  be  provided 
out  of  the  District's  authority  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  US.  Treasury,  and  $150.- 
000  for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
tending the  transit  system  to  Dulles  Air- 
port. 

By  substantially  increasing  both  Dis- 
trict and  Federal  funds  and  by  extend- 
ing the  system  from  25  to  98  miles  to 
include  the  metropolitan  area,  the  Na- 
uonal  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1969  -Signifies  a  major  step  In  Congress' 
constant  attention  to  the  progress  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

CDt'CAnoV 

During  1969  Congress,  and  particularly 
the  House  of  Representatives,  considered 
and  pas.sed  .several  bills  in  the  field  of 
education  which  illu.strate  Congress'  con- 
tinuing concern.  Federal  involvement  in 
education  began  m  1862  with  the  pas.sage 
of  the  Morrill  .Act,  but  grew  slowly  until 
more  than  100  years  later  In  1965.  Con- 
gress ena<  ted  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  having  previously 
passed  the  Higher  Education  Act  These 
acts  were  respectively  the  first  general 
aid  to  education  program  and  the  first 
attempt  to  provide  a  college  education 
for  needy  students.  Since  1965.  major  re- 
visions and  extensions  have  been  made 
in  these  two  acts,  and  in  1969  additional 
legislation  was  considered. 

INSURED    STT7DENT    LOAN    CMEKOENCT 
AMENDMENTS    OF     1989 

This  act  <H.R.  13194,  Public  Law  91- 
95 ' ,  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
October  32.  authorizes  .special  interest 
allowances  for  lenders,  with  respect  to 
insured  student  loans  under  title  rV-B 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  in 
order  to  assure  that  students  will  have 
reasonable  access  to  such  loans  for 
financing  their  education.  This  amend- 
ment was  considered  necessary  in  that 
the  number  of  students  receiving  loans 
under  the  program  by  the  end  of  1968 
was  approximately  750,000  whereas  the 
goal  for  the  first  year  alone  had  been 
950.000.  The  1970  authorization  of  $20 
million  is  expected  to  result  in  loans  to 
an  additional  85.000  students  and  the 
1971  authorization  of  $40  million  in  loans 
to  another  100,000  students. 

Public  Law  91-95  also  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  adopt  guidelines  or  revise  exist- 
ing guidelines  with  respect  to  discrimina- 
tion against  student  borrowers  If  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  students  are  denied 
a  fair  opportunity  to  obtain  an  Insured 
student  loan. 

A  third  provision  of  the  act  increases 
authorizations  for  the  national  defense 
.student  loan  program  from  $275  million 
to  $300  million  in  fiscal  1970  and  from 
$325  million  to  $375  million  in  fiscal  1971: 
the  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
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gram  from  $100  million  to  $140  million 
in  fiscal  1970  and  from  $125  million  to 
$170  million  in  fiscal  1971 ;  and  the  work- 
study  program  from  $250  million  to  $285 
million  in  fiscal  1970  and  $275  million  to 
$320  million  in  fiscal  1971.  This  final  pro- 
vision was  added  to  the  House  bill.  H.R. 
13194.  by  the  conference  committee. 

Through  this  legislation,  thousands  of 
students  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
further  their  educations  and  thus  to  help 
realize  one  of  the  basic  goals  of  our 
society. 

NATIONAL    CSNTKK   ON    B>UCaTIONAL    MEDIA   AND 
MATXXIAI«    rOK    THE    HANDICAPPED 

PubUc  Law  91-61  (S.  1611).  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Center  on  Educational 
Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handi- 
capped, was  adopted  to  expand  the 
scope  of  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able to  America's  handicapped  children. 
Congress  began  to  assume  the  initiative 
in  this  area  in  1958  with  Public  Law  85- 
926  which  provided  for  teacher  training 
and  continued  it  with  the  creation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped and  the  passage  in  1968  of  the 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Assist- 
ance Act. 

This  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  an  institution  of 
higher  education  for  the  establishment 
and  operation — including  construction — 
of  a  National  Center  which  will  provide 
a  coordinated  program  of  activities  and 
services  for  the  handicapped.  This  cen- 
ter will  be  permitted  to  contract  with 
pnvate  and  public  agencies  for  demon- 
stration projects  and  is  required  to  make 
annual  reports  to  Congress.  Action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  in  conference,  lifted  the 
restriction  requiring  that  the  ceijter  be 
located  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
metropolitan  area. 

This  legislation,  together  with  prior 
legislation,  is  expected  to  aid  the  esti- 
mated 60  percent  of  the  five  and  one- 
half  million  handicapped  children  who 
do  not  now  receive  adequate  educational 
programs. 

NLRA.    EMPLOTIX    SCHOt-ARSHIPS    AND    DAT    CASE 
CENTERS 

Public  Law  91-86  (S.  2068)  recognizes 
the  vital  need  for  private  action  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  day  care  and 
clarifies  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  inhibit  voluntary  labor-manage- 
ment cooperation  In  these  areas.  The  bill 
permits  employer  contributions,  under 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  to  jointly  administered  trust  funds 
to  provide  employees,  their  families,  and 
dependents  with  scholarships  for  study 
at  educational  Institutions  and  for  the 
establishment  of  child  care  centers  for 
preschool  and  school  age  deE>endents  of 
employees.  This  act  requires  neither  the 
use  nor  the  appropriation  of  any  Federal 
moneys. 

ELEMENTARY     AND     SECONDAKT     EDUCATION     ACT 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1969 

Early  in  the  91st  Congress,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  H.R.  514,  ex- 
pending the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Aot  for  2  years,  consolidating 
certain  programs  of  this  act  and  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
and  extending  the  Impacted  areas  aid 
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program  to  children  living  In  Federal- 
aid  public  housing.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
session,  the  House  was  still  awaiting  sw- 
tion  by  the  Senate  on  two  oompanlon 
bills, 

A  major  amendment  adopted  on  the 
fioor  changed  the  proposed  5-year  exten- 
sion of  programs  to  a  2 -year  extension  in 
order  to  provide  the  present  administra- 
tion with  time  to  prepare  revisions  after 
a  review  of  the  programs.  The  programs 
are  to  be  continued  for  fiscal  1970  and 
1971  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  act  on 
their  pending  legislation  early  in  the  next 
session  enabling  the  Important  provisions 
of  this  bill  to  go  into  effect  as  soon  as 
possible. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EXTENSION  ACT 

The  House  of  Representatives  also 
passed  H.R.  13630  which  would  extend 
until  June  30,  1972,  six  worthwhile  voca- 
tional education  programs  which  were 
first  authorized  by  the  'Vocations^  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968.  The  pro- 
grams to  be  extended  Include  special 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  grants 
to  the  States  for  residential  vocational 
schools,  interest  subsidies  for  residential 
schools,  grants  for  the  improvement  and 
development  of  vocational  education  cur- 
riculums,  and  teacher  training  provisions. 
There  is  no  increased  authorizations  in 
this  bill  and  the  programs  to  be  extended 
were  unanimously  approved  by  Congress 
in  1968. 

Although  these  programs  do  not  expire 
until  June  30.  1970.  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Senate  will  act  quickly  in  the  next  ses- 
sion in  order  to  permit  the  States  much 
needed  latitude  in  planning  to  meet  their 
individual  problems. 

DRUG     ABUSE    EDUCATION    ACT 

On  October  31,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  14252  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  in  order  to  educate  the  public 
on  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  tind  to 
provide  for  the  training  of  personnel  and 
for  community  educational  programs. 
The  bill  also  establishes  an  Interagency 
Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 
Education  and  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Drug  Abuse  Education. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  wiU  act 
promptly  on  this  legislation  which  will 
assist  in  alleviating  a  serious  social  prob- 
lem which  affects  many  Americans. 

GIITED     AND    TALENTED     CHILDREN     EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE    ACT 

H.R.  13304.  as  passed  in  the  House  on 
October  6.  broadens  the  authority  now 
contained  in  title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  to  enable  them  to  provide  local 
agencies  with  services  and  assistance  to 
provide  programs  for  gifted  and  talented 
children.  The  act  also  amends  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  include  fellow- 
ships for  teachers  pursuing  or  planning 
to  pursue  careers  in  the  special  education 
of  these  children.  A  third  provision  of 
the  bill  directs  the  Commissioner  to 
study  and  evaluate  existing  programs 
and  determine  the  need  for  new  pro- 
grams. 
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This  lefgislatlon  will,  when  enacted  into 
law,  allow  for  better  programs  to  develop 
the  resourcee  of  these  children  and  will 
afford  them  with  the  appropriate  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  which  we  provide 
other  citizens  with  special  needs. 

CBILDRJCN    WITH    SPECIFIC    LEARNING 
DISABILITIES    ACT    OF    1969 

Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act,  enacted  in  1966,  au- 
thorized the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  the  education  of  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren. It  was  expanded  in  1967  to  improve 
the  recruitment  of  personnel  and  to 
establish  regional  resource  and  model 
centers.  On  October  6,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  HJl.  13310  to 
amend  this  titie  to  include  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  and  to  in- 
clude these  children  in  other  special  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped.  This  bill 
also  authorized  $6  million  for  1970,  $12 
million  for  1971,  and  $18  million  for  1972. 
The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children  specifically  recom- 
mended this  action  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Senate  will  follow  the  leadership  of 
the  House. 

SCHOOL    LUNCH    AND    CHILD    NUTRITION    ACT 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1969 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  of 
1946  permanently  authorized  Federal 
matching  cash  grants  to  the  states  for 
nonprofit  school  lunches,  while  the 
school  breakfast  program  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  approved  appro- 
priations for  grants  to  States  to  pro- 
vide breakfast  at  reduced  costs  or  no 
cost  for  needy  children.  H.R.  515  was 
passed  by  the  House  cf  Representatives 
this  year  to  establish  eligibility  require- 
ments for  children  selected  for  both 
these  programs  and  to  require  the  States 
to  provide  at  least  4  percent  of  their 
matching  requirements  form  State  tax 
revenues.  The  bill  also  authorized  ad- 
vanced funding  up  to  1  year. 

MILK    PROGRAM    AMENDMENT 

H.R.  5554  amends  the  special  milk 
program,  a  section  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act,  in  order  to  extend  permanently  this 
program  which  encourages  the  consump- 
tion of  milk  in  schools.  The  bill,  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  6 
also  increases  the  authorization  from 
$120  million  to  $125  million. 

TEMPORARY    EMERGENCY    FOOD    ASSISTANCE 
FOR    CHILDREN 

The  House  of  Representatives  also 
passed  legislation  aimed  at  increasing  the 
funds  available  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. H.R.  11651  amends  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  transfer  $100 
mUlion  of  section  32  funds  to  provide 
food  services  for  needy  children.  These 
funds  would  be  in  addition  to  agricultural 
appropriations  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

ENVIRONMENT       AND       NATURAL       RESOURCES 

IMPORTATION    OF   ENDANGERED    SPECIES    ACT 

This  act  amends  and  supports  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act,  passed  by  the  89th 
Congress,  which  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  take  special  action  to 
protect  flTiiTtiftl.-;  which  would  otherwise 
become  extinct.  The  purpose  of  Public 
Law  91-135  Is  threefold.  First,  it  pro- 
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hibits  the  Importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  species  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  determines  is  threat- 
ened with  extinction  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  Second,  the  legislation  makes  it 
unlawful  for  anyone  to  knowingly  put 
into  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any 
such  species  captured  contrary  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  foreign  law.  Third,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  pri- 
vately owned  lands  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  any  area  administered  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  and  protecting 
such  species.  These  provisions  will  aid 
the  States  and  foreign  nations  in  pre- 
serving endangered  species  and  in  re- 
ducing the  traffic  in  these  animals. 

GREAT    PLAINS    CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

Public  Law  91-118  extends  for  10  years 
the  Plains  Land  Conservation  Act  of  1956 
and  authorizes  $300  million  for  contracts 
through  December  31,  1991.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  allowed  to  make 
10-year  contracts  until  1981  with  farm- 
ers who  agree  to  retire  land  in  order  to 
stop  soil  erosion  in  the  10  Great  Plains 
States.  A  major  goal  of  this  program  is 
to  convert  land  unsuitable  for  continued 
cultivation  to  grass  cover  to  conserve 
moisture  and  stop  soil  erosion, 
~Whlle  drought,  winds,  floods,  and  other 
natural  disasters  cannot  be  prevented, 
their  damaging  effects  can  be  minimized. 
The  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
is  an  important  part  in  the  reduction  of 
these  effects. 

MARINE    RESOrRCES    AND    ENGINEERING 
DEVELOPMENT    ACT    .^iMENDMENTS 

Congressional  approval  of  H.R.  8794 
extended  the  life  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Enpineering 
Development  until  June  30.  1970.  Tlie 
Council  was  established  by  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966  to  be  a  coordinating  body  for 
all  governmental  activities  in  the  devel- 
opment of  long-range  marine  science  ac- 
tivities by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
authorizations  for  fiscal  1970  are  for  no 
more  than  $1.2  million,  a  reduction  from 
the  1969  authorizations  of  $300,000. 

In  the  report  issued  by  the  council  in 
1969,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Federal  agency  to  oversee  marine  science 
activities  was  recommended 

SALINE    WATER    CONVERSION    AMENDMENTS 

In  1952,  the  Federal  saline  water  con- 
version program  was  begun  with  Con- 
gress authorizing  $2  million  in  appropri- 
ations for  a  5 -year  program  of  research 
on  converting  sea  and  brackish  water 
into  fresh  water.  Administration  of  the 
program  was  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  who  created  an  Office  of 
Saline  Water  within  the  Department. 

Public  Law  91-43,  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  July  11,  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  $26  million  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Saline  Water  Conver- 
sion Act.  The  act  also  provided  for  a 
10-percent  limit  on  the  fund  transfer 
between  the  various  sections  of  the  act. 

CLEAN    AIR    ACT    OF    1969 

In  1963,  Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air 
Act  which  pro'vided  for  an  expanded  and 
strengthened  program  for  the  control  of 
air  pollution,  including  the  authorization 
of  grants  for  improving  and  establishing 
programs  of  air  pollution  control  and 
prevention.  The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
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t?rpatly  expanded  the  existing  Federal 
responsibility  for  air  pollution  control 
One  of  the  major  provisions  of  this  act 
authorized  an  expanded  research  and 
development  proi;ram  for  :he  control  of 
poliiiion  from  f  lel  combu-stijn  and  auto- 
moDiles,  including!  authority  for  research 
-'rants  to  nf-^nproflt  organizations,  with 
si>erinc  authorizations  of  S33  million  In 
fis<al  year  1968  and  $90  million  in  fiscal 
year   19*59 

Public  La*  91-137  as  passed  by  the 
91.-.t  Con-;re.ss  amends  this  provision  of 
the  1967  act  to  extend  the  research  and 
development  proa,  am  throuKh  fiscal  year 
1970  and  authorizes  $45  million  for  this 
per.ud  The  other  sections  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  will  expire  m  1970, 
and  for  that  reason  inly  a  1-year  ex- 
ten.>ion  was  provided  In  this  way  all 
the  prok;rams  will  expire  at  the  same 
time  and  Congress  will  a^ain  have  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  research 
efTort. 

NATIONAL    ENVniONMCNTAL   POLICY   ACT   OF    1969 

S  1075  as  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ference committee  and  as  passed  by  both 
th£  Hoji^e  ti^-d  the  Senate,  is  one  of  the 
most  impfjrtant  and  far-reachin?  en- 
vuo:. mental  and  oorLservation  measures 
acted  upon  by  Congress  in  recent  years 
Thi.>  measure  is  vital  because  it  provides 
four  new  approaches  to  dealing  with 
environmental  problems  r)n  a  preventive 
a::d  anticipatory  ba.>;s 

Title  I  of  this  act  states  that: 
It  IS  the  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal 
GuverameiiL.  in  cooperation  with  State  ana 
!  cal  ^',ver"Taent8.  and  other  concerned  prl- 
°.ate  and  public  organizations,  to  use  all 
practicable  meana  ^nd  measures  uicludlng 
flnaricUl  and  technical  assistance.  In  a  man- 
UT  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  the 
general  welfare,  to  create  and  maintain  con- 
ditions under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  In  productive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the 
social  economic  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  also  declares  that,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  na- 
tional policy,  the  activities  and  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  im- 
proved and  coordinated  in  order  that 
the  Nation  may  attain  certain  broad  na- 
tional i^oals  in  the  manasemcnt  of  the 
environment  Section  102  of  this  title 
authorizes  and  directs  all  Federal  agen- 
cies to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  ad- 
minister their  exLstinK  laws,  vfiiulations. 
and  policies  in  conformance  with  the 
policies  set  forth  in  this  act.  It  also 
directs  all  ai<encies  to  assure  considera- 
tion of  the  environmental  impact  of 
their  actions  in  decisicnmalcins 

Title  II  of  the  act  establishes  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in 
the  Executive  OfHce  of  the  President 
Ttu.>  Council  will  provide  an  organiza- 
tional focus  at  the  highest  level  for  the 
concerns  of  environmental  manage- 
ment It  will  provide  the  President  with 
objective  advice  and  a  continuing  and 
comprehensive  overview  of  the  frag- 
mented Federal  jurisdictions  involved 
witii  the  environment  The  Council  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  one  mem- 
ber to  be  designated  as  Chairman  This 
title  also  requires  that  the  F>resldent 
-.ubmit  to  the  Cons^ress  and  to  the  Araer- 
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ican  people  an  annual  environmental 
quality  report  The  purpase  of  this  re- 
port IS  to  provide  a  statement  of  prog- 
ress, to  review  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal,  local,  and  State 
sroverimient.s.  and  to  propose  a  program, 
together  with  recommendations  for 
legislation 

The  Environmental  Quality  Act  of 
1969  IS  a  significant  starting  point  in  the 
taslc  of  lenewum  our  environment  It 
makes  clear  that  Congress  is  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  present  and  future  gen- 
eration of  Americans. 

WATXB    QUALITT    IMPRUVKMENT    ACT    OF     1860 

Congressional  concern  with  water  pol- 
lution dates  back  lo  1947  when  Public 
Lavr  80  845.  tlie  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  .Act,  was  adopted.  This  law 
authorized  the  Attorney  General  to  as- 
sist in  and  encourage  State  studies,  m- 
terstate  compacts,  and  the  creation  of 
uniform  State  laws  to  control  pollution 
in  surface  and  underground  waters.  It 
also  authorized  him  to  support  research 
m  water  pollution  and  established  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  .^dvi.sop.'  B<)ard 
In  1965.  Congress  .significantly  strength- 
ened this  act  with  the  pa-^sape  .if  Public 
Law  89-234  which  amended  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  the 
Slates  to  establish  and  enforce  water 
quality  standards  for  all  interstate  waters 
within  their  boundaries.  Tliis  legislation 
was  further  reinforced  by  the  Clean 
Waters  Restoration  .-Xct  of  1966  and  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  .Act  ameadmcnts 
of  1967 

In  1969,  both  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  .-Senate  nassed  legislation, 
entitled  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  !9«9.  amending  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Cuntrui  Act. 

The  House  version,  siinilar  to  a  bill 
passed  in  the  House  in  the  90th  Congress 
which  failed  to  reach  the  Senate  floor,  is 
designed  to  protect  public  waters  from 
pollution  by  oil.  sewage,  und  .nher  matter 
and  authorizes  giants  for  water  quality 
research  and  education  Specific  provi- 
sions of  H  R.  4148  include  prohibiting 
the  discharge  of  oil  or  anv  other  polluting 
matter  in  U  S.  waters  and  requiring  Uie 
in  m  -diate  removal  oi  tlie  pollutinu  ma- 
terial by  the  owner  or  operator;  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  Fed- 
eral standards  for  marine  sanitation  de- 
vices; authorized  a  .S15  million  demon- 
stration program  for  the  elimination  or 
control  of  mine  water  pollution;  author- 
ized $62  million  in  educational  grants 
over  a  3-year  period  for  trainini.'  ',au- 
e'rams  in  waste  treatment:  provided  for  a 
Great  Lakes  water  control  demonstra- 
tio:;;  and  authorized  ai-proj^nations 
totaling  $348  million  for   1970-72. 

O.i  October  8,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amer.  '.'d  versiuii  of  H  R.  4148  Ahich  in- 
corpoii^ted  the  provisions  of  i  i  amende j 
Senate  bill.  S  7.  The  .Senate  version 
stroii^tnenod  tii?  House  bill  thr-ugh  pro- 
visions forbidding  any  Pede.  al  a;,ency  to 
pollute  the  Nation's  waters,  extending 
the  provisions  regarding  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  in  other  ways. 

These  two  versions  of  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  of  1969  are  now  in 
coulerence  committee  and  final  action 
is  expected  in  the  second  session. 
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rOREIGN  AfTAIR.S  AND  NATIONAL  DE>'ENSC 
VtrTNAM 

The  Umted  States,  tliough  still  en- 
gaged in  the  bllt<>r  war  m  Vietnam,  is 
bc'inning  the  process  of  reducing  our 
military  commitments  in  tliat  part  of 
the  world  under  a  troop  withdrawal  plan 
announced  by  President  Nixon  In  a  tele- 
vised address  to  the  Nation  on  December 
\'y.  1969.  President  Nixon  announced  a 
third  round  of  American  tixx)p  with- 
drawals, reducing  military  strengtli  in 
Vietnam  by  an  additional  50,000  men  by 
.April  15.  1970.  a  total  decrease  of  ap- 
proximately 110.000  men  since  the  Nixon 
administration  took  office.  President 
Nixon's  conclusion  about  these  mo.st  re- 
cent troop  withdrawals  was:  It  marks 
further  progress  in  turning  over  the  de- 
fen.se  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  South 
Vietnamese.  It  is  another  clear  sign  of 
our  readiness  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war 
and  achieve  a  just  peace.  "  The  House 
shares  Mr  Nixon  s  goal  of  achieving 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

NONHRol.IfEBATION    TREATY 

The  US.  Senate  on  March  13.  1969. 
ratified  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 
The  treaty  bars  the  nuclear  countries 
from  giving  po.sse.ssion  or  control  of 
atomic  weapons  to  nations  which  do  not 
already  possess  them,  and  prohibits  non- 
nuclear  nations  accepting  its  terms  from 
receiving  or  jiroducmg  such  weapons. 
As  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  stated 
in  1968: 

I  believe  history  will  look  on  this  treaty 
as  a  landmark  in  the  efTort  df  mankind  to 
a',  lid  nuclear  dlsitster  while  insuring  that 
all  will  benellt  from  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  This  treaty  will  be  a  testa- 
ment to  m*n's  faith  in  the  future. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Members  of 
the  House  m  congratulating  the  Senate 
for  ratifying  this  important  treaty. 

RESOLtJTlON     TOWARD     PEACE     WITH     JUSTICE     IN 
VIETNAM 

On  December  2,  1969.  the  House  ap- 
proved House  Resolution  613  endorsing 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  .secure  a 
■just"  peace  in  Vietnam.  Speaker  John 
McCoRMACK  stated  that  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  gave  additional  support 
to  the  principle  of  free  elections  in  Viet- 
nam. Another  important  provision  of 
this  resolution  called  upon  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  m  the  treat- 
ment of  jirisoners  of  war. 

NATIONAL    COMMITMENTS 

On  June  25.  1969.  the  US.  Senate 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  85  which  in- 
vited the  Executive  to  reconsider  its  ex- 
cesses, and  the  legislature  to  reconsider 
Its  omissions,  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy,  and  m  the  light  of  such  recon- 
sideration, to  bring  their  loreign  policy 
practices  back  into  compliance  with  the 
division  of  responsibilities  envisioned  by 
the  Constitution.  The  le-olution  amounts 
to  a  declaration  that  the  Senate  will 
henceforth  insist  upon  its  con.  titutional 
prerogatives.  The  House  supports  this 
reaistrtion  of  Congrt!»s  role  in  foreign 
affairs. 

CIIEMIC.^L-WOLOGICAL    WARFARE 

President  Nixon  announced  on  No- 
vember 25,  19C9.  that  the  United  States 
would  never  engage  in  germ  warfare  and 
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renounced  all  but  defensive  uses  of  chem- 
ical warfare  weapons.  The  President 
stated: 

Mankind  already  carries  In  its  own  hands 
too  manv  of  the  seeds  of  Us  own  destruction. 
By  the  examples  we  set  today,  we  hope  to 
contribute  'o  an  atmoshpere  of  peace  and 
understanding  between  nations  and  among 
men 


President  Nixon  urged  Senate  passage 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  prohibit- 
ing the  first  use  of  "asphyxiating,  poison- 
ous, or  other  gases  and  of  bacteriological 
weapons  of  warfare."  The  House,  in  my 
judgment,  supports  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. 

INTERNATIONAL    PKVELOPMENT    ASSOCIATION 
ACT    AMENDMENT 

Public  Law  91-14  was  approved  on 
May  23.  1969.  This  measure  provided  for 
US.  participation  in  the  amount  of  $480 
million  over  3  years  in  the  second  replen- 
ishment of  funds  of  the  International 
Development  Association.  By  its  passage 
the  United  States  will  meet  its  interna- 
tional obligations  in  the  community  of 
nations  by  aiding  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. This  measure  helps  insure  peace 
by  giving  underdeveloped  nations  hope 
that  their  condition  will  improve  and  that 
the  advanced  industrial  nations  are  con- 
cerned about  them. 

.SrLlXlUE    SERVICE    SYSTEM 

On  November  26.  1969,  President  Nix- 
on signed  into  law  a  change  in  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  allowing  the  institu- 
tion of  a  draft  lottery  plan.  This  was 
made  po.ssible  by  congressional  action 
that  removed  a  provision  from  the  old 
draft  law  forbidding  the  President  to  in- 
stitute, by  Executive  order,  a  Selective 
Service  System  based  on  the  principle  of 
random  selection.  The  draft  lottery,  the 
first  since  1942.  affects  every  man  in  the 
count n-  between  the  ages  of  19  and  26 
who  has  not  served  in  the  military.  Begin- 
ning in  January  1970,  potential  draftees 
will  be  called  in  the  order  in  which  their 
birthdays  were  drawn  on  December  1. 
1969.  tlie  date  of  the  lottery'. 

ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE    SYSTEM 

On  October  3,  1969,  the  House  officially 
approved,  as  the  Senate  did  earUer  on 
September  18,  1969.  the  miUtary  procure- 
ment bill  which  contained  authorization 
for  President  Nixon's  Safeguard  antl- 
ballistic-missile  lABM)  system.  On  De- 
cember 8.  1969.  the  House  approved  fiscal 
1970  appropriations  for  the  Defense 
Department:  the  measure  contained 
funds  necessary  for  deploying  the  ABM 
system  and  additional  moneys  for  re- 
.search  and  development  on  the  system. 

rV.PORT    CONTROL    ACT 

The  Export  Control  Act,  which  fur- 
nishes the  basic  authority  for  control  of 
U.S.  exports  to  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries, was  temporarily  extended  three 
times  during  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress.  On  the  day  of  adjournment, 
we  gave  final  approval  to  legislation 
which  modified  the  present  law  and  ex- 
tended the  export  control  authority 
through  June  30.  1971.  As  approved,  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  re- 
moves the  reference  to  "economic  poten- 
tial" in  present  law,  which  should  al- 
leviate some  of  the  confusion  that  has 
arisen  in  the  implementation  of  the  la'W. 
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and  states  the  pohcy  that  the  United 
States  will  restrict  the  export  of  goods  or 
technology  which  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  military  poten- 
tial of  any  other  country  to  the  detriment 
of  our  national  security.  Another  impor- 
tant change  from  present  law  makes 
clear  the  intent  of  Congress  that  an  item 
which  is  available  from  certain  nations 
other  than  the  United  States,  shall  be 
freely  exportable  from  the  United  States 
without  licensing  requirements,  unless 
overriding  national  security  considera- 
tions still  require  that  the  item  be  con- 
trolled. Passage  of  the  law  will  enable 
American  businesses  to  compete  more 
freely  in  the  world  market,  while  con- 
tinmng  to  restrict  trade  where  it  would 
be  contrai-y  to  the  national  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 
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GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 
ELECTORAL    COLLEGE    REFORM 

Legislative  interest  in  electoral  college 
reform,  growing  since  the  1960  election, 
reached  its  zenith  with  the  passage  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  on  September  18. 
This  resolution  proposes  the  abolishment 
of  the  electoral  college  and  substitutes 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent"and  the  Vice  President  with  the  re- 
quirement that  40  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  must  be  secured  for  election.  It 
also  provides  that  if  no  presidential 
ticket  obtains  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
vote,  a  runoff  election  would  be  held  be- 
tween the  two  tickets  winning  the  great- 
est number  of  votes. 

Other  provisions  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 681  authorize  Congress  to  provide 
a  method  for  filling  vacancies  caused  by 
the  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of 
presidential  candidates  before  the  elec- 
tion and  a  method  for  filling  postelection 
vacancies  caused  by  the  death  of  either 
the  President-elect  or  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect, and  permit  Congress  to  estab- 
lish imiform  national  residence  require- 
ments for  voting  in  presidential  elections 
while  leaving  to  the  States  the  power  to 
regulate  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  presidential  elections. 

In  order  for  this  resolution  to  become 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  it 
must  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity in  the  Senate  and  then  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Only  twice  since  1804  has  the  House 
of  Representatives  considered  basic  elec- 
toral reform,  and  this  resolution  is  the 
first  to  receive  favorable  action.  The  91st 
Congress  has  begun  action  on  what  may 
become  one  of  the  most  significant  pro- 
posals of  modern  times. 

HOUSE    COMMrTTEE    ON    INTERNAL    SECTTRrrY 


House  Joint  Resolution  89,  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  change  the  name  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  to  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  and  to 
clarify  the  mandate  of  the  committee. 
The  resolution  authorizes  the  commit- 
tee to  make  investigations  into  Commu- 
nist and  other  subversive  activities  af- 
fecting the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  report  to  the  House 
the  results  of  any  such  investigation  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  it 
deems  advisable. 


CENSVS    REFORM 

During  this  session,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill,  H.R.  12884,  revising  certain 
laws  governing  the  decennial  census. 
This  bill  would  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

H.R.  12884  requi/es  citizens  to  answer 
census  questions,  but  replaces  the  pres- 
ent jail  penalties  for  failure  to  do  so  with 
a  provision  for  fines  for  noncompliance. 
Additional  study  on  voluntary  versus 
mandatory  response  to  census  questions 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  include  a 
congressional  review  of  the  content  of 
the  census  questionnaires  after  the  1970 
census,  additional  safeguards  against 
improper  disclosure  of  census  informa- 
tion, and  replacement  of  the  language  in 
title  13  which  restricted  census  questions 
to  housing  and  unemployment  with  lan- 
guage authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  obtain  such  other  census  in- 
formation as  necessary. 

CIVIL    SERVICE    RETIREMENT    AMENDMENTS    O'' 
1969 

Final  action  was  taken  by  Congress 
October  7,  1969.  on  H.R.  9825.  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Amendments  of  1969. 
October  7,  1969.  on  H.R.  9825.  the  Civil 
Service  retirement  amendments  of  1969. 
As  approved  by  the  President,  Public 
Law  91-93  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  employee  and  agency  retirement 
fund  contributions  for  civil  service  em- 
ployees to  7  percent,  for  congressional 
employees  to  7'2  percent,  and  those  of 
Members  to  8  percent.  All  contribution 
increases  are  effective  January  1970. 

Aimuities  will  now  be  computed  on  a 
high-3-year  average,  rather  than  a 
high-5-year  average.  Service  credit  for 
unused  sick  leave  will  be  included  in  the 
annuity  computation.  Formerly,  no 
credit  was  given  for  unused  sick  leave. 

The  act  requires  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  into  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disabiUty  fund  each  year 
the  interest  due  on  the  current  unfunded 
liability  of  the  program,  and  to  amortize 
over  a  period  of  30  years  unfunded  lia- 
bilities created  in  the  future  by  further 
changes  in  the  program.  This  will  have 
the  effect  of  putting  the  retirement  sys- 
tem on  a  much  more  solid  financial 
basis. 

The  cost-of-living  raises  in  annuities 
are  to  be  increased  by  1  percent  more 
than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
This  is  to  offset  a  6-month  lag  between 
the  cost-of-living  surveys  and  the  actual 
increase  in  annuities.  The  act  grants  a 
5-percent  increase  to  over  900.000  re- 
tirees on  the  rolls  at  the  time  of  approval 
and  extends  it  to  anyone  retiring  by 
October  31.  Several  thousand  employees 
retired  this  fall  to  take  advantage  of  this 
provision. 

The  act  also  provides  for  several  in- 
creases in  survivor  benefits. 

EXTENSION    ON    EXECLTTVE    REORGANIZATION    ACT 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  asked  that  the  Executive  Re- 
organization Act  be  extended  to  allow 
him  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  plans 
for  reorganization  of  departments  and 
agencies  within  the  executive  branch. 
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The  authority  had  expired  E)ecember  31. 
19«8  Through  Public  Law  91-5,  the  re- 
organization authority  v&s  extended 
through  April  1.  1971,  and  under  its  au- 
thority one  reorgarUzation  plan  has  al- 
ready taken  effect 

SMAIIY     INCaXASC    POK    THE    PRCSIOCNT    -tT    THB 
tTNrrXD    STATES 

F»ublic  Law  91-1.  .signed  by  President 
Johnson  January  17,  1969.  provides  for 
an  increase  m  the  Presidenf.s  .salary  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000  This  is  the  first  raise 
m  Presidential  income  since  1948 

COMMISaio.V    ON    liiiVERNMENT     PRO!  UlUtMENT 

Public  Law  91-129  HR  474'  estab- 
lishes a  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement composed  of  12  members  to 
study  and  investigate  the  present  statutes 
afTectlng  the  procurement  policies,  niles. 
regulations,  procedures,  and  practices 
followed  by  the  departments,  bureaus, 
agencies,  boards,  commissions  offices,  in- 
dependent establishments,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  organizations  by  which  procurement 
IS  accomplished  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent these  facilitate  the  policy  .set  forth 
in.  this. Act.  The  purpose  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  achieve  economy.  efRcieiu  y  iind 
effectiveness  in  procurement  policies 
throughout  the  Federal  Government 

HEALTH    AND    ftEALTH    INSrRANCE 
PUBUC  HEALTH  CIOAKCTTE  SMOKING  KCT     iT  IS49 

On  June  18.  1969.  the  House  passed  the 
Public  Health  CiKarette  Smoking  Act 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  extendinK  of 
public  health  protection  with  respect  to 
cigarette  smoking.  This  bill  continues  the 
requirement  for  annual  reports  to  the 
Congress  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  -mokm«  and 
health  developments,  and  from  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  on  cigarette  la- 
beling and  cigarette  advertising.  In  ad- 
dition, both  The  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
mission are  authorized  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  to  Congress. 
Further,  the  measure  postpones  the  ter- 
mination date  on  preemption  of  certain 
sispects  of  regtilation  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising fn:)m  July  1.  1969,  to  July  1,  1975 

In  siimmar\'  this  bill  extends  the 
present  controls  on  limiting  the  advertis- 
ing of  cigarettes  and  places  a  new  health 
warning  on  cigarette  packages  tor  an- 
other 6  years.  The  new  warning  reads: 

Warning  The  Su.'geon  Genera;  Has  Deter- 
mined Tha:  C:B;arette  Smuking  Is  Injurious 
to  Your  Heal'.n  and  May  Cause  Lung  Cancer 
and  Other  Diseases 

MEDICAL     FAClLrrlES     CONSTRUCTION     AND 
MuDERNLiTATI'lN     AMENDMENTS    OF     I9SB 

The  House  passed  on  June  4,  1969,  H  R 
11102,  which  extended  for  3  vears  the 
present  program  of  matching  grants  to 
the  States  tor  construction  and  moderni- 
zation of  health  facilities.  It  also  estab- 
lished a  new  program  of  Federal  guaran- 
tees for  loans  made  for  construction  or 
modernization  of  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate hospitals  and  other  health  facilities, 
with  an  added  provision  for  an  interest 
subsidy  on  such  loans.  With  a  present 
need  for  an  additional  85,007  acute  care 
hospital  beds.  893  public  health  centers. 
164,430  additional  long-term  beds,  872 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and 
388  rehabilitation  facilities,  in  addition 
to    the    modernizing    and    replacing    of 
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health  facilities,  this  legislation  will  stim- 
ulate increased  construction  and  mod- 
ernization that  will  aid  the  ill  In  our 
society. 

COUPSXHCNSrVZNCSa    ow    ueoicaio 

Public  Law  91-56  was  approved  on 
August  9,  1969  Tlie  bill  amended  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
provides  grants  to  the  States  for  medical 
assistance  programs.  Tlie  first  amend- 
ment suspended  until  1977  the  applica- 
tion of  section  1903ie"t  of  the  act.  which 
required  the  States  to  have  In  operation 
comprehensive  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams by  July  1.  1975.  The  adoption  of 
this  amendment  now  gives  an  opportu- 
nity to  further  consider  this  requirement 
by  taking  Into  consideration  the  expe- 
rience gained  thas  far  under  the  medical 
a.sslstance  program 

The  second  amendment  relates  to  sec- 
tion 1B02ICI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  intention  of  section  1902(ci  was  to 
prohibit  the  States  from  reducing  cash 
payments  to  public  assistance  recipients 
at  the  time  they  adopted  their  medicaid 
assi.stance  plans  and  diverting  the  funds 
to  pay  for  medical  care  The  amendment 
clarifies  this  congressional  Intention 

The  third  amendment  adds  a  new  pro- 
vision to  title  XIX  in  the  form  of  .section 
1902' d'  which  would  require  that  when- 
ever a  State  desires  to  reduce  the  .scope 
or  extent  of  care  imd  services  provided 
under  its  medical  a-ssistance  plan,  such 
modification  must  be  obtained  on  the 
basis  of  an  application  submitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  approved  by 
the  Secretar>-  of  Health,  Education,  and 

The  adoption  of  these  amendments 
allows  the  States  freedom  in  determining 
the  dimensions  of  their  own  programs  In 
the  light  of  their  own  individual  needs 
and  resources. 

KrOERAL    (ONSTRUCTION     HEALTH    AND    SAFETT 

The  House  passed  on  June  4.  1969.  H.R. 
10946  which  eventually  became  Public 
Law  91-54.  approved  on  Au*iust  9,  1969. 
This  law  adds  to  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  Standards  Act  a  provision,  appU- 
cable  to  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
contracting  for  any  i)art  of  the  work,  as- 
-uring  that  any  laborer,  mechanic,  or 
other  employee  ^hall  not  be  required  to 
work  in  any  place  or  under  any  working 
conditions,  which  are  unsanitary, 
hazardous,  or  dangerous  to  a  man's 
health  or  safety.  Only  construction  fi- 
nanced m  whole  or  part  by  F»xieral  loans 
'.:■  t;rants  is  within  its  .scope 

According  to  the  National  Safety 
Council,  over  20  percent  of  the  workers 
v.ho  are  killed  each  year  in  accidents  are 
tcilk'd  m  construction  work.  Last  .\-ear 
there  were  2.800  construction  workers 
killed  on  the  iob.  the  highest  death  rate 
for  any  industry.  Congress  has  acted  to 
reduce  this  tragic  lass  by  passing  H.R, 
10946 

MFBICAL    LIBRART    ASSISTANCE 

The  House  passed  on  July  10,  1969,  a 
bill  amendmg  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  improve  and  extend  for  3  years 
the  provisions  relatin;,'  to  assistance  to 
medical  libraries  and  related  Instru- 
mentalities. Because  of  the  flood  of  new 
information,  medical  libraries  were  un- 
able  to   handle   the   great   Increase   In 
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publications.  Accordingly.  Congress  has 
acted  to  increase  new  construction  in 
the  library  field,  thereby  helping  to  make 
medical  literature  available  to  all  medi- 
cal and  paramedical  practitioners 
throughout  the  country.  If  there  is  to  be 
equal  opportunity  for  health,  there  must 
be  equal  access  to  health  information. 

I-EOEKAL    COAL    MINE     HEALTH     AND    SATrTY     ACT 
OF     1B«8 

This  bill  deals  with  a  vital  issue  of 
concern  to  miners  and  mine  operators. 
The  bill  grants  authority  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  At  long  last,  it  has  been  rec- 
ognized that  the  heavy  concentrations 
of  coal  dust  in  the  large  mines  has  been 
a  cause  of  the  disease  known  as  '"black 
lung."  Title  II  of  the  bill  establishes 
mterlm  mandatory  health  standards, 
while  title  III  establishes  interim  man- 
datory safety  standards  for  imderground 
coal  mines — to  help  protect  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  those  who  work  in  the  mines 
Further,  the  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the  au- 
thority to  carry  on  health  and  safety 
research,  and  requires  the  Secretary  to 
expand  programs  for  the  education  and 
training  of  miners  and  mine  operators 
in  accident  control  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions.  It  would  give  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  the  authority  to  develop 
health  standards,  and  the  authority  to 
develop  safety  standards  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior:  the  latter  would 
be  empowered  to  promulgate  all  manda- 
tory standards.  Finally,  title  IV  of  the 
bill  provides  for  the  paj-ment  of  bene- 
fits for  death  or  total  disability  due  to 
pneumoconiosis — or  black  lung.  All  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  are  designed  to  gain 
one  goal — greater  health  and  safety  for 
the  coal  miners. 

HOUSING 

The  major  accomplishment  of  the  91st 
Congress  in  the  field  of  housing  was  the 
passage  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969  1 S.  2864 ) .  This  act 
broadens  and  extends  the  existing  pro- 
grams as  well  as  providing  a  1-year  au- 
thorization, for  fiscal  1971,  of  $4.8  bil- 
lion. 

One  of  the  most  significant  provision.-' 
of  this  act  stipulates  that  housing  ten- 
ants shall  pay  no  more  than  25  percent 
of  their  income  for  shelter.  In  order  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  this  requirement  on 
local  hoiising  authorities,  the  act  also 
authorizes  $75  million  a  year  in  subsidies 
to  these  authorities. 

A  second  provision  of  the  legislation 
which  also  will  benefit  local  housing  au- 
thorities raises  the  basic  construction 
cost  limits  per  room  from  $2,400  to  $2,800. 
or  shghtly  more  than  16  percent.  It  also 
raises  the  allowance  for  high -cost  areas 
from  $750  to  $1,400.  thus  permitting  a 
per- room  cost  for  family  housing  in 
hiyh-cost  areas  of  up  to  $4,200.  The  basic 
per-room  cost  for  housing  for  the  elderly 
was  also  increased  from  $3,500  to  $3,900. 
It  also  substantially  increases  construc- 
tion-cost limits  for  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
mmistratlon  proerams.  These  new  ceil- 
ings will  aid  in  meeting  spiraling  con- 
struction costs  and  will  be  particularly 
beneficial  in  high-cost  areas  where  many 
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projects  have  been  blocked  by  high  con- 
struction costs. 

The  1969  act  also  endorses  the  prin- 
ciple of  replacing  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  torn  down  as  a  result  of 
urban  renewal  with  an  equivalent  num- 
ber of  imlts  within  the  political  jurisdic- 
tion. Greater  flexibility  In  planning  and 
executing  projects  is  given  to  the  local 
housing  authorities  by  not  requiring  new 
units  within  the  renewal  project  area 
exclusively. 

Other  important  provisions  In  S.  2864 
are:  authorization  for  a  new  Federal 
Housing  Administration  insurance  pro- 
gram for  mobile  homes;  increasing  the 
maximum  mortgage  amounts  under  FHA 
programs — permits  insuring  mortgages 
on  single  family  homes  up  to  $33,000; 
extension  of  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  fix  ceilings  on  interest  rates;  expan- 
sion of  the  rural  housing  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration ;  and  spe- 
cific authorization  for  the  use  of  new 
technologies  in  experimental  programs. 

The  new  authorizations  together  with 
the  revisions  of  existing  programs  are 
designed  to  aid  the  Nation  in  reaching 
the  housing  goal  of  26  million  new  hous- 
ing units  within  10  years. 

MORTQAGE    CREDIT 

Public  Law  91-151  (S.  2577;  H.R. 
15091  >  Ls  a  bill  designed  to  fight  inflation 
and  to  provide  a  boost  for  small  business 
and  housing — the  two  areas  most  se- 
verely hurt  by  the  current  tight  money, 
high  interest,  and  policies. 

Tlie  bill,  as  finally  passed,  gives  the 
President  the  broadest  range  of  standby 
authority  to  prevent  inflation  from  being 
fueled  by  an  excessive  use  of  credit.  The 
bill  would  allow  a  selective  use  of  these 
controls  in  any  area  of  the  economy 
where  inflationary  trends  develop.  For 
example,  the  President  could  use  the 
controls  to  prevent  excessive  amounts 
of  credit  from  being  used  to  finance 
unnecessary  and  inflatloiiary  plant  ex- 
pansion. 

The  legislation  gives  the  President  full 
standby  credit  control  authority  as  well 
as  the  right  to  encourage  voluntary 
agreements  to  restrain  credit.  Basically, 
the  law  gives  the  President  the  broadest 
possible  set  of  alternatives  in  fighting 
inflation,  curbing  unnecessary  extensions 
of  credit,  and  channeling  credit  into 
housing  and  other  essential  purposes. 

The  legislation  helps  dampen  inflation 
by  providing  the  Federal  Reserve  with 
important  new  controls  over  commercial 
paper  and  Euro-dollars.  Under  the  leg- 
islation, the  Federal  Reserve  can  apply 
reserve  requirements  to  these  funds. 

It  authorizes  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  borrow  up  to  $4  billion 
from  the  Treasury  to  aid  the  housing 
industry.  The  funds  would  then  be  mswle 
available  to  the  various  savings  and  loan 
institutions  on  a  loan  basis  for  relending 
to  home  buyers. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall  make  avail- 
able $70  million  to  the  small  business 
investment  companies  for  lending  to 
small  businesses  across  the  Nation.  The 
money  would  be  released  from  funds  now 
available  and  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
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pose  in  the  SB  A  business  loan  and  in- 
vestment revolving  fund. 

The  law  Increases  the  deposit  insur- 
ance from  $15,000  to  $20,000  in  commer- 
cial banks  and  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions. It  also  extends  until  March  22, 
1971,  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  set  flexible  interest  rate 
ceilings  on  time  deposits. 

LABOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPEN8ATIOK 

The  House  passed  H.R.  14705  on  No- 
vember 13,  1969,  a  bill  whose  purpose  is 
to  extend  and  improve  the  Federal-State 
imemployment  compensation  program. 
It  does  this  by  several  amendments  to 
current  law:  coverage  is  extended,  a  per- 
manent program  of  extended  beneflt 
coverage  is  provided  to  assist  those  un- 
employed who  have  exhausted  their  reg- 
ular coverage;  judicial  review  is  provided 
for  a  review  of  decisions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor;  and  the  tax  which  funds  the 
Federal  share  of  the  program  is  in- 
creased. A  key  provision  is  the  extension 
of  coverage.  Today,  approximately  58 
million  jobs  are  protected  by  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  system.  This  bill 
will  provide  coverage  for  the  first  time 
to  about  4.5  million  additional  jobs  be- 
ginning, generally,  as  of  January  1.  1972. 

FEDEEAL    tTNEMPLOYMENT    TAX 

Public  Law  91-53  was  approved  on  Au- 
gust 7,  1969.  The  measure  provides  for 
the  collection  of  Federal  unemployment 
tax  in  quarterly  installments  during  each 
taxable  year;  makes  the  status  of  the 
employer  depend  on  employment  during 
the  preceding  as  well  as  current  taxable 
year;  excludes  from  the  computation  of 
the  excess  the  balance  in  the  unemploy- 
ment security  administration  account  as 
of  the  close  of  fiscal  years  1970  through 
1972;  and  raises  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  out  of  the  employment 
security  administration  account  by  the 
amounts  so  excluded.  The  bill  was 
amended  on  the  Senate  floor  to  include 
a  provision  extending  the  10  percent  in- 
come surtax  until  the  end  of  1969.  The 
Senate  amendments  were  then  accepted 
by  the  House. 

HOtmS    OF    SERVICE,     RAILROAD    EMPLOYEES 

The  House  passed  H.R.  8449  on  Octo- 
ber 9, 1969,  amending  the  Hours  of  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1907.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  bring  up  to  today's  safety  require- 
ments and  operating  conditions  the  pro- 
visions established  in  1907  prohibiting 
railway  employees  engaged  in  or  con- 
nected with  the  movement  of  trains 
from  being  required  or  permitted  to  be 
or  remain  on  duty  beyond  a  maximum 
of  16  hours,  and  specifying  certain 
hours  they  must  have  ofif  duty. 

The  current  law  has  remained  im- 
changed  since  1907.  It  provides  that  an 
employee  may  be  required  to  work  up  to 
16  straight  hours.  This  bill  sets  the  maxi- 
mum consecutive  hours  of  work  at  12, 
and  makes  it  unlawful  to  require  a  rail- 
road employee  to  go  on  duty  if  he  has 
not  had  at  least  8  consecutive  hours  ofiC 
duty  during  the  preceding  24  hours. 
This  measure  represents  a  great  step 
forward  in  bringing  working  conditions 
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in  the  railroad  Industry  in  line  with  other 
industries. 

UkW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDtJRE 

CRIME     investigations:      select     COMMITTEE 
OF   THE    HOUSE 

A  select  committee  to  study  crime  in 
the  United  States  was  created  by  the 
House  on  May  1,  1969.  Seven  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  desig- 
nated by  the  Speaker,  are  authorized  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
of  all  aspects  of  crime  In  the  United 
States.  With  a  growing  crime  rate  that 
amounts  to  a  national  disgrace,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  group  which  handles  the 
legislation  on  this  subject — the  Con- 
gress— should  conduct  its  own  studies 
and  recommend  corrective  measures. 

GUN    CONTROL 

For  congressional  action  modifying 
the  recordkeeping  provisions  of  the  1968 
State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
on  the  sale  of  ammunition,  see  the  smn- 
mary  of  action  on  the  interest-equaliza- 
tion bill  (under  Monetary,  Banking,  Tax 
and  Fiscal  Policies) . 

MANPOWER     TRAINING,     JOB     OPPORTUNITY,     AND 

REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITT     ACT    AMENDMENTS    OF 

1969 

On  December  20, 1969,  both  Senate  and 
House  agreed  to  the  conference  repwrt  on 
S.  3016,  to  extend  and  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  The  amount  of  $2,195  500,000  is 
authorized  for  fiscal  1970  and  $2,295,500,- 
000  is  authorized  for  fiscal  1971.  The  sum 
of  $328,900,000  has  been  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  local  initiative  programs. 
There  Is  a  limit  of  10  percent  on  the 
amount  by  which  the  funds  of  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  may  be  increased 
through  transfer  of  funds  by  the  Di- 
rector. The  10-percent  limit  will  con- 
tinue until  July  1,  1970,  when  it  will  be 
raised  to  15  percent. 

Several  new  programs  have  been  initi- 
ated. "Mainstream"  involves  enabling  the 
chronically  unemployed  or  persons  with 
poor  emplojmient  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in   community   projects   which 
contribute  to  the  management,  conserva- 
tion, or  development  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  areas.   Federal,  State   and 
local  government  parks,  highways,  and 
other  lands,  to  the  rehabilitation  of  hous- 
ing and  to  the  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  health,  education,  day  care,  and 
recreation    services.    Another    program, 
"New  Careers,"  will  provide  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons  with  jobs  leading 
to  career  opportunities  in  programs  pri- 
marily involved  with  community  public 
service   and    which   include   on-the-job 
training  and  advancement  opportunities. 
Because   of  the  effectiveness  of   the 
Headstart  program,  we  are  providing  for 
an    Intensive    followthrough    education 
for    primary    school    children.    Follow- 
through     provides    for     parental     and 
home     Involvement.      The     emergency 
food    and    medical    services    program, 
designed  to  insure  that  the  present  sur- 
plus foods  and  free  meals  programs  be 
restructured  so  as  to  have  effective  Im- 
pact on  needy  children  and  families,  will 
emphsisize   Improved    delivery    services, 
increased    family    food    subsidies,    and 
emergency  family  medical  services. 
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Two  additional  new  programs  are  the 
alcoholic  counseling  recovery  pro- 
gram, structured  to  assist  the  individual 
and  his  family  in  discoverin«  and  treat- 
in  ?  the  disease  of  alcoholism  and  a 
drug  rehab'.litaaon  program  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  causes  of  drug 
abuse  and  addiction,  treating  narcotic 
and  drug  addiction  and  the  dependence 
a.siociated  with  drue  use  and  rehabili- 
tating the  drug  user  and  addict. 

APPALACHIAM  RBGIONAL  DEVELOPMINT  ACT 
AMENDMEI«T3  AND  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
I  989 

Regional  economic  development  was 
strengthened  throush  the  enactment  of 
amendments  to  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Development  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  Approved  November 
25.  1969.  Public  Law  91-123,  extends  the 
Appalachian  Redevelopment  Act  for  2 
years,  until  June  30,  1971.  and  authorizes 
for  that  period,  exclusive  of  highway 
funds.  S268  5  million.  New  emphasis  in 
th»  deownstration  health  program  is 
plaieed  cm*- intensive  early  childhood  care. 
nutrition  and  the  early  detection.  diaK- 
no.sis  and  treatment  of  black  !un«  and 
other  coal  miners'  occupational  disea.ses 
Also  •stre.-'.sed  are  comprehensive  man- 
power training  program.s  including  re- 
habilitation and  training  ot  coal  miners 

AuthoMzat'.ons  totaling  S695  million. 
over  a  4-year  fiscal  period,  were  ap- 
proved to  facilitate  completion  of  the 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  Sys- 
tem. This  system  is  considered  vital  to 
economic  growth  in  the  region. 

The  provisions  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  have 
also  been  extended  for  2  fiscal  years  with 
a  total  authorisation,  for  that  period, 
of  $255  million  Regional  commissions 
are  accorded  direct  control  over  their 
own  program  development  and  the  pres- 
ent authority  for  technical  assistance  Is 
broadened  to  include  innovative  demon- 
stration projects  and  training  programs. 
Alaska  is  to  be  treated  as  a  development 
region  within  the  meanmg  of  tlie  act. 
The  1965  act  was  expanded  to  authonze 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
grants,  enter  into  contracts,  or  otherwise 
provide  funds  for  any  demonstration 
project  within  a  redevelopment  area 
which  he  determines  are  designed  to 
foster  regional  productivity  and  growth 
and  prevent  outmigration. 

MiiNETARY           BANKINO.  TAX  AND  UlCM. 

POLICIES TAX    REFORM    ACT    'JF     1969 

The  coriference  report  on  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  HR  13270*  was 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses  December  22. 
1969  The  final  version  'aiU  provide  S9,l 
billion  m  relief  $6  6  billion  in  revenue 
famed  and  a  net  revenue  loss  of  S2  4  bil- 
lion These  figures  do  not  inciUde  added 
revenues  of  $4.3  billion  in  1970  and  $800 
millicn  in  the  2  succeeding  years  from 
extension  of  the  income  tax  surcharge  at 
5  percent  through  next  June  and  post- 
ponement of  scheduled  cuts  In  telephone 
and  auto  excise  taxes 

Personal  mcome  tax  relief  is  mani- 
fested in  several  waj.^  Personal  eximp- 
tions  will  be  raised  to  5650  next  July  1  — 
this  will  amount  to  $625  over  the  entir-j 
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1970  tax  year — and  to  S700  on  January  1. 
1972.  with  the  increase  to  $750  in  effect 
as  of  1973 

A  new  low- income  allowance  plus  the 
new  exemption  levels  are  designed  to  re- 
move 5  5  million  of  the  poor  and  near- 
poor  from  the  Federal  tax  rolls.  A  third 
relief  device  will  raise  tiie  standard  de- 
duction, presently  at  10  percent  with  a 
ceilmg  of  SI. 000.  to  13  percent  and  a 
ceiling  of  $1,500  in  1971,  to  14  percent 
witli  a  S2.000  celling  iir  1972,  and  in  1973 
to  15  percent  maintaining  the  $2,000 
ceiling. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  i.ssues  in 
the  tax-reform  package  has  been  the 
proposed  increase  m  .social  .security  ben- 
efits The  15-percent  increase,  effective 
January  1.  1970.  will  benefit  25  million 
Americans  and  will  cost  $4.4  billion  a 
year  Tlie  minimum  payment  for  a  single 
retired  worker  will  rise  from  S55  to  $64 
a  month.  The  average  pa^-ment  for  an 
uiunarrled  person  will  increase  from  $100 
to  $115.  for  a  couple  from  $170  to  $196, 
for  a  widow  with  two  children  from  $254 
to  $296.  and  $113  and  $130  for  a  disabled 
worker. 

The  depletion  allowance  for  the  oil  and 
gas  mdustry  is  reduced  from  27 'b  per- 
cent to  22  percent  Allowances  for  other 
mmeraLs  were  slightly  reduced,  with  the 
exception  of  metal  molybdenum  which 
was  raised  from  15  percent  to  22  percent. 
The  depletion  allowance  for  foreign  op- 
erations of  oil  companies  has  been  re- 
tained at  Its  current  level. 

Other  sections  of  the  act  provide  tax 
relief  for  single  persons  by  establishing 
a  lower  tax  .schedule;  le\T  on  foundations 
a  4-percent  tax  on  investment  income 
and  require  them  to  pay  out  to  charity 
at  least  6  percent  of  their  assets  a  year; 
and  establisli  a  ceiling  of  $50,000  on  the 
amount  of  capital  i;ains  on  which  an  in- 
dividual may  pay  the  present  tax  of  25 
percent — the  rate  then  rises  to  a  high  of 
35  percent  on  capital  gains  exceeding  this 
ceiling 

ALSO  affected  by  the  act  will  be  the  real 
estate  depreciation  rate  Double  depre- 
ciation IS  restricted  to  new  housing  only. 
Other  new  construction  can  be  depre- 
ciated at  a  150-percent  rate  and  used 
construction  will  be  confined  to  straight 
line  deiireciatioii.  witli  some  exceptions. 

When  an  individuals  extraordinary 
income  in  a  single  year  exceeds  120  per- 
cent of  an  ordinary  5-vear  income  aver- 
age, lower  rates  can  be  apiilied  to  de- 
termine the  tax.  Iiuome  Irum  capital 
gains  »nd  wagering  are  to  be  included 
A  minimum  income  inx  ol  10  oercent  is 
imposed  on  pre.'-ently  sheltered  income 
exc^-eding  S30.009  Taxes  are  increa.>-ed  on 
mutual  .-avings  banks,  savings  and  loan 
aisc'.nations.  and  cr-mmercial  banks.  The 
act  also  places  limilation>  on  a  com- 
pany s  use  of  the  lower  coriJOiate  rate  lor 
the  initial  $25,000  of  income  tor  each  of 
lt,^  -.ubsidiaries. 

The.se  are  but  the  major  highlights  of 
a  very  involved  Tax  Hetorm  Act  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  President  will  see  his 
way  clear  to  sign  it  into  law. 

INC(jME    tax    ^nftCHARUE    EXTENSION 

The  House,  on  June  30.  1969.  passed 
H  R  12290  to  lontmue  the  income  tax 
surcharge  at  the  10-percent  rate  until 
January  1.  1970  and  the  5-percent  rate 
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until  June  30,  1970,  to  continue  the  excise 
tax  on  automobiles  and  communications 
•services  for  temporary  periods,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  bill  was  reported  m 
the  Senate  but  no  action  was  taken. 

Subsequently,  the  10-percent  surcharge 
was  extended  to  January  1.  1970  through 
the  provi.-,ions  of  Public  Law  91-53.  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  The 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  which  pa.ssed 
the  Congress  December  22,  1969.  extends 
the  surcharge  until  June  30.  1969  and  re- 
duces the  rate  to  5  percent.  It  also  con- 
tinues the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles 
and  communications  services. 

tNTEr.L.ST    EWCALIZATION    TAX 

l^iblic  Law  91-128  'HR.  12829 >  ex- 
tends the  interest  equalization  tax  until 
March  31.  1971.  The  tax.  which  techni- 
c  illy  expired  September  30,  1969.  reduces 
the  outflow  of  dollais  by  increasim:  the 
cost  to  foreigners  of  raising  capital  m 
the  United  Stales  and  decreasing  the 
desirability  of  foreign  securities  to  Amer- 
icans, exclusive  of  direct  investment  in 
foreign  busineyses.  The  act  also  author- 
izes the  Pre.-idcnt  to  reduce  the  tax  on 
new  foreign  securities  without  reducin.; 
the  lax  on  outstanding  securities.  Cer- 
tain exemptions  are  specified. 

An  amendment  to  the  act  repeals  .sec- 
tions of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
■'  hich  require  recordkeeping  of  .22-cali- 
ber.  and  .shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition 

FEDEJIAL    CRF.DIT    UNION     AGENCY     ACT 

Any  organization  or  agency  which 
affects  over  20  million  Americans  is  of 
major  importance  and  should  be  ac- 
corded appropriate  .status  in  the  Lrovern- 
mental  network.  Tlierefore.  we  ha\e 
passed  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Agency 
Act  iH.R.  2'  which  would  dissolve  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  create  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  as  a  .separate 
agency.  The  Administrator  and  Board 
of  Governors  are  to  be  Presidential  ap- 
pointees. Since  the  first  Federal  credit 
union  was  established  m  1934  the  num- 
l)er  has  risen  to  23.563  and  this  growth 
has  taken  place  with  a  minimum  expense 
to  the  taxpayer.  Tlie  credit  unions  pay 
'heir  own  way  through  chartenn;:!.  super- 
vision and  examination  fees.  Durinu  the 
35-year  lifespan  of  the  Federal  ciedit 
union  proizram  the  regulation  of  the 
program  has  been  .-hifted  from  one 
agency  or  department  to  another.  Thi.s 
shifting  i-s  chaotic  and  expensive  and 
should  cease  HR  2  passed  the  House 
,iii!y  :!8  and  ha.s  been  refwrted  in  the 
Senate  Pas^a^e  is  expected  early  in  the 
next  session. 

SOCIAL    SECCRITY    AND    PFNSION     PLANS 
SOCIAL     SECfHITY      AMENDMENTS     Of      1969 

The  House  passed.  December  15,  1969. 
HR.  15095  to  provide  a  15-percent, 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  The  need  for  the  increase 
was  pressing  due  to  the  9  1  rise  m  the  cost 
of  living  since  the  last  such  increase  in 
February  1968  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
were  included  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  which  Congress  enacted  during  the 
liisl  week  of  the  session  A  summary  of 
thase  provisions  may  be  found  in  the 
Monetary.  Banking,  Tax  and  Fiscal 
Policies  '  .'-ection  of  this  report. 
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RAILROAD    SLTPLEMENTAL    AmnTITIES 

On  September  30.  1969,  the  House 
passed  HR.  13300  to  extend  supplemen- 
tal annuities  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  The  supplemental  annuities 
will  be  financed  by  an  excise  tax  imposed 
on  every  employer  subject  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act.  The  payment 
of  supplemental  annuities  will  be  ex- 
tended beyond  October  31,1971.  with  cur- 
rent rates  to  be  preserved  until  June  30, 
1975.  and  thereafter,  unless  changed. 

HR.  13300  also  provides  for  the  man- 
datory retirement  of  all  railroad  em- 
ployees initially  at  age  70  and  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  at  age  65.  An  employer  may 
retain,  at  his  option,  an  employee  beyond 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  if  he  de- 
termines that  safety  or  efficiency  would 
not  be  endangered. 

TRANSPORTATION 
AVIATION    FACILITIES    KXPANSION    ACT    OF    1969 

On  November  G.  iDS9.  the  Hou.se  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  an  administration 
propo.sed  bill  HR.  14465 »  which  i-ecom- 
inends  a  10-year  $5  billion  program  of 
improvement  and  expansion  of  the  U.S. 
airport  and  airway  network.  Costs  of  the 
program  would  be  financed  largely  by 
new  taxes  on  airway  users. 

The  bill  establishes  a  nine-member 
National  Air  System  Guidelines  Com- 
mission, which  must  make  its  final  re- 
port by  January  1.  1971,  after  studying 
and  formulating  guidelines  for  land  uses 
surrounding  airports,  for  ground  access 
to  airports,  and  for  airways  and  airports. 
Following  the  Commission  guidelines,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  must  for- 
mulate a  national  airport  system  plan 
within  2  years. 

Airline  safety  is  of  personal  concern 
to  all  of  the  millions  who  take  advantage 
of  air  transportation  each  year,  there- 
lore,  we  have  required  Federal  certifica- 
tion of  air  carrier  airports  to  insure  that 
they  meet  minimum  safety  standards. 
To  provide  for  the  maximum  satisfac- 
tion and  well-being  of  the  citizens  who 
reside  near  airport  facilities,  we  included 
those  provisions  which  require  public 
hearings  on  proposed  airport  location  and 
that  no  construction  of  an  airport  be 
authorized  if  found  to  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  natural  resources  and  the 
environment. 

NATIONAL    TP.AFFIC   AND    MOTOR    VEHICLE   SAFETY 
ACT    OF     1969 

Due  to  the  slaughter  on  our  highways 
loday,  it  is  imperative  that  every  con- 
ceivable effort  be  made  to  provide  safer 
vehicles  and  equipment.  Toward  this 
end  we  have  authorized  funds  through 
fiscal  1972  for  the  administration  of 
the  National  TraflBc  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  H.R.  10105,  which 
passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  De- 
cember 2.  1969,  is  now  in  conference. 
Recently,  the  public  was  made  aware 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  system 
of  testing  tire  quality.  We  have,  there- 
fore, amended  the  original  act  to  provide 
for  the  alteration  of  existing  research 
and  test  facilities  and  the  planning,  de- 
signing, and  construction  of  facilities 
suitable  to  conduct  tire  research  and 
development,  and  in  other  ways  to  test 
for  traffic  safety. 

To  protect  the  consumer  against  the 
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possibility  of  operating  a  vehicle  on  de- 
fective tires,  we  have  provided  that  tire 
manufacturers  maintain  a  file  of  dis- 
tributors and  first  owners  in  the  event 
that  recall  becomes  necessary.  We  have 
further  stipulated  that  there  be  an  age 
limit  imposed  on  tire  carcasses  suitable 
for  retreading. 

Other  portions  of  the  bill  will  require 
a  uniform  standard  of  protective  head- 
gear regulations  for  motorcycle  op- 
erators. To  lessen  the  number  of  cas- 
ualties in  farm  accidents  we  have  re- 
quired minimum  standards  for  tractor 
safety  which  will  include  the  use  of  roll 
bars  and  harnesses. 

VETERANS 

Thus  far  in  the  91st  Congress,  the 
House  has  passed  three  major  bills  con- 
cerning veterans  and  their  survivors. 
These  bills  pertain  to  pension  eligibility: 
increased  compensation  for  veterans'  sur- 
vivors; and  veterans'  education  and 
training. 

Because  we  all  are  deeply  concerned 
with  assisting  those  Americans  who  serve 
their  coimtry  so  ably  in  the  military,  bills 
are  in  the  mill  which  affect  home  loan 
financing,  personal  insurance,  nursing 
home  care,  and  increased  Federal  pay- 
ments to  States  for  the  care  of  veterans 
in  State  soldiers'  homes.  Passage  of  some 
or  all  of  these  is  likely  in  the  second 
session. 

VETERANS  EDUCATION   AND  TRAINING   ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS    ACT    OF     1969 

The  reorientation  of  veterans  to  their 
society  depends  lo  a  great  extent  on  their 
education.  To  assist  our  young  men  in 
achieving  the  levels  of  education  which 
they  desire,  the  House,  through  the  Vet- 
erans Education  and  Training  Assistance 
Amendments  Act  of  1969,  increased  the 
benefits  for  Vietnam  war  veterans  by  27 
percent  over  existing  levels.  The  Senate 
amended  H.R.  11959  to  provide  for  a  46- 
percent  increase  in  those  benefits.  A  con- 
ference has  been  requested  to  arrive  at  a 
figure  agreeable  to  Members  of  each 
House. 

Among  the  benefit  categories  included 
in  the  legislation  are  increased  vocational 
rehabilitation  payments  to  disabled  vet- 
erans; increased  educational  assistance 
payments  to  veterans  and  to  war  orphans, 
widows,  and  wives  of  permanently  dis- 
abled veterans;  payments  and  loans  to 
veterans  engaged  in  flight  training;  and 
financial  assistance  to  veterans  engaged 
In  on-the-job  training  in  farm  coopera- 
tives. The  legislation  also  establishes  a 
new  "outreach"  sen-ice  to  seek  out  re- 
cently discharged  veterans  to  advise 
them  of  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

PENSION    ELIGIBILITY 

H.R.  372,  passed  by  the  House  and  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  would  restore  vet- 
erans' survivor  benefits  to  remarried 
widows  upon  the  termination  of  their  re- 
marriage; eliminate  the  annual  reporting 
of  income  by  veterans  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  "72  years  and  have  been  paid 
pensions  for  2  calendar  years;  permit 
the  exclusion  of  certain  additional  types 
of  income  for  pension  purposes;  and  con- 
fer upon  veterans  of  the  1916-17  Mexi- 
can border  campaign  benefits  similar  to 
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wartime  veterans.  Another  section  of  the 
bill  prohibits  requiring  a  veteran,  who  Is 
70  or  older,  to  swear  inability  to  pay  costs 
in  order  to  obtain  VA  ho.spital  care. 

INCREASED         COMPENSATION         FOR         VETERANS' 
.SIRVIVORS 

Pub'ic  Law  91-96  iS.  1471 1  increases 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
for  widovv.s  and  children  of  veterans. 
With  this  increa.se  monthly  payments 
now  range  from  SI 67  to  a  widow  of  a  re- 
cruit to  $457  to  the  widow  of  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

WELFARE 
FOOD    STAMP    ArrHORKATION 

The  President  approved.  November  13. 
1969  I  Public  Law  91-116)  H.J.  Res.  934 
which  authorizes  $610  million  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  This  law  does  not 
change  the  program  itself,  but  provides 
Secretary'  of  Agriculture  Hardin  with 
fimds  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition.  Congress  is  con- 
sidering other  legislation  to  alter  the 
food  stamp  program  so  that  it  may 
more  eflSciently  eliminate  these  problems 
which  plague  too  many  Americans. 

AID     TO     FAMILIES     WITH     DEPENDENT     CHILDREN 

Two  legislative  areas  are  embodied  in 
Public  Law  91-41  'H.R.  8644).  The  first 
is  the  elimination  of  duty  on  crude  chic- 
ory roots.  The  duty  has  been  suspended, 
temporarily,  for  several  years  with  no 
adverse  effects  on  the  market.  This  beina 
the  case,  and  because  no  crude  chicory 
roots  have  been  produced  in  this  country 
since  1954,  it  is  only  logical  to  enact  per- 
manent suspension. 

The  most  vital  part  of  Public  Law  91- 
41  repeals  that  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  Act  of  1967  which 
imposed  a  freeze  on  Federal  funds  for 
the  aid  to  dependent  children  program. 
That  freeze  was  enacted  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  and  obtain  results  under  the 
work  incentive  program,  also  contained 
in  the  1967  amendments.  But  that  pur- 
pose would  not  necessarily  be  served  by 
a  freeze  and  since  children  of  families 
in  which  the  father  is  deceased  or  totally 
disabled  would  suffer  as  well  from  the 
consequences  of  the  freeze,  the  Hoiise 
concurred  with  the  Senate  amendment 
for  repeal. 

OTHER 
OLDER    AMERICANS    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Tlie  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  has 
provided  persons  over  60  years  of  age 
with  the  meaiLs  by  which  they  may 
meaningfully  participate  in  commimity 
programs.  Public  Law  91-69  (H.R.  11235) 
extends  the  provisions  of  that  act  and 
authorizes  $62  million  for  fiscal  1970,  with 
$85  million  and  S105  million  for  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972,  respectively. 

Title  III  of  the  act  which  provides  for 
grants  for  community  planning,  services 
and  training,  has  resulted  in  service  to 
over  600.000  older  persons  by  heme  and 
health-aid  services,  recreation  and  lei- 
sure time  programs,  and  special  trans- 
portaticn  services.  The  1969  amendments 
act  authorizes  such  programs  on  a  re- 
gion-xl  basis.  The  research  and  develop- 
ment projects'  jDrovisions  of  the  original 
legislation  have  been  expanded  to  include 
the  promulgation  of  conferences  to  facil- 
itate the  exchange  of  information. 
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A  slgmflcant  aspect  of  Public  Law  91- 
99  creates  the  National  Older  Amertcans 
Volunt«er  Program  Within  the  frame- 
work of  this  program  falls  the  retired 
senior  volunteer  programs — RSVP — 
which  will  recruit  individuals  aged  60  or 
over  to  provide  ser\'ices  needed  in  their 
own  commurilties.  without  compensation 
other  than  for  transportation,  meals,  and 
other  out-of-pocket  expenses  incident  to 
their  services.  The  other  component  of 
the  volunteer  program  is  the  foster 
grandparents  program  All  new  partici- 
panus  must  be  older  person-s  of  low  in- 
come who  are  no  longer  in  the  regular 
work  force.  The  reports  an  ihe  current 
program,  now  under  OEO,  show  that 
children  who  have  been  classified  as  un- 
manageable" are  now  well  behaved,  that 
young  people  with  motor  defects  have 
learned  to  perform  .such  functions  as 
self-feeding  and  communication,  and 
that  physical  examinations  of  the  foster 
grandparents  indicate  marked  improve- 
ment after  they  had  participated  for  a 
few  months  This  ls  a  program  that  ben- 
efits the  participants  ,i.s  xi-U  as  those 
they  care  for. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or    NEW    HAMPSRIXe 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.ATE3 
Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  only 
last  month,  the  Senate  voted  to  increase 
the  appropnation  for  the  wau-r  pollution 
control  facilities  :,'rant  program  to  the 
level  authorized  under  the  Clean  Waters 
Act  nf  1966  This  is  a  truly  .significant 
step  in  the  Nations  efforts  to  control 
water  pollution. 

I  can  remember  my  own  disappoint- 
ment when  the  admmistration  elected 
to  request  only  $214  million  of  the 
$1  billion  authorized  for  the  next  year. 
This  would  have  continued  the  pattern 
of  the  past  2  years,  which  resulted  in 
the  Congress  appropriatim?  .sums  sub- 
stantially ie.ss  than  were  authorized  by 
the  Clean   Waters   Act. 

I  was  disappointed  because  I  can  re- 
member the  hopes  that  were  raised  by 
the  act.  Many  States  took  otTective  steps 
to  enable  their  local  communities  to 
participate  in  the  program  Some  Statfs, 
New  Hampshire  Is  one  of  them,  voted  to 
cooperate  in  the  program  to  the  extent 
of  supplementing  Federal  funds  with  up 
to  40  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
proiect.s. 

But  over  the  paist  3  years,  appropria- 
tions have  been  scarcely  one-third  of  the 
level  authorized  by  the  act.  one-third  of 
the  level  that  the  States  had  prepared 
to  accommodate  Some  States  mam- 
tained  their  commitment  by  prefinancing 
local  grants  and  by  passm*;  bond  Issues. 
New  Hampshire  again  was  one  of  these 
States 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  what  the  States 
can  do  alone  I  t)elleve  that  fiscal  year 
1970  was  crucial  to  the  continued  success 
of  the  clean  waters  ^rant  program.  Most 
States  had  looked  forward  to  expanding 
their  programs  as  the  level  of  funding 
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authorized  by  the  act  Increased  In  the 
next  2  fiscal  years,  the  funding  levels 
were  to  have  peaked.  Most  States  had  a 
backlog  of  applications  which  would  be 
approved  as  the  funds  t)ecame  available. 

Yet  the  administration's  request  called 
for  the  lowest  percentage  of  funds  au- 
thorized in  the  history  of  the  program. 
Certainly  this  was  a  promise  unfulfilled. 
I  feel  that  a  failure  to  raise  this  level  of 
funding  would  have  resulted  in  a  crisis 
of  confidence,  seriously  jeopardizing  any 
further  State  and  Federal  cooperation  In 
this  field. 

Because  of  this.  I  was  one  who  raised 
my  voice  in  support  of  a  higher  level  of 
funding  when  the  appropriation  was  con- 
sidered. I  would  like  to  congratulate  my 
colleagues.  Senator  Randolph  and  Sen- 
ator MusKiE.  for  their  guidance  of  the 
appropriation  bill  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  Though  a 
House-Senate  conference  subsequently 
reduced  the  figure  passed  by  the  Senate 
CO  $800  million,  this  figure  was  ulmost 
four  times  lus  large  as  that  requested  by 
the  administration 

During  the  time  since  the  appropria- 
tion was  passed.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  view  .some  of  the  progress  that 
this  program  has  engendered  I  am  aware 
that  there  have  been  some  failures,  as 
the  recent  report  by  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  has  indicated.  But  I  also 
agree  with  the  conclusion  of  that  report 
that  the  successes  uutweleh  the  failures, 
I  also  agree  with  their  conclusion  that 
the  failures  can  be  rectified  by  a  more 
coordinated  planning  t-ffort.  But  it  is 
only  with  a  viable,  properly  financed  pro- 
gram that  the  States  and  Federal  agen- 
cies can  take  those  steps  that  would  in- 
.sure  projects  broad  enough  to  meet  the 
goals  .set  forth  in  the  GAO  report. 

Despite  occasional  failures,  however, 
there  has  beeii  substantial  success  One 
such  instance  came  to  my  attention  last 
week.  .A  new  pollution  control  facility 
became  operational  in  Lincoln.  N.H.  This 
project  is  a  substantial  step  in  cleaning 
up  the  waters  of  the  Penugewasset  River, 
one  of  the  most  scenic  and  polluted  rivers 
in  the  State. 

Lincoln,  located  near  its  headwaters, 
had  been  .i  major  source  of  pollution  for 
many  years  Municipal  .sewerage  and  in- 
dustrial wastes  from  the  Franconla 
Paper  Co  contributed  large  amounts  of 
pollution  to  the  river  tach  day.  But  the.se 
people  were  concerned.  Almost  a  decade 
ago.  farsiuhted  members  of  the  town 
government,  and  directors  of  the  Fran- 
coma  Paper  Co  .  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem. 

Now.  10  years  and  $4 '2  million  later,  a 
tMjllutlon  control  plant  is  In  operation 
which  treats  both  municipal  sewerage 
and  the  industrial  wastes  from  the  paper 
'■otr.pany.  This  is  a  tremendous  gain  for 
The  State  and  residents  of  the  aiea.  The 
project  has  some  aspects  that  are  signifi- 
cant beyond  the  Stale  of  New  Hampshire, 
however 

This  project  was  financed  linder  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  programs  and  under 
State  programs  to  supplement  Federal 
assistance  This  project  Is  also  a  singular 
example  of  the  resiilts  that  can  be  ob- 
tained   by    cooperation    between    local. 
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state,  and  Federal  governments  working 
with  industry.  This  project  is  also  signif- 
icant because  it  will  raise  the  quality  of 
the  water  m  the  river  to  such  an  extent 
that  towns  downstream  may  now  be  en- 
couraged to  implement  their  own  pro- 
grams knowing  that  the  water  that  flows 
through  their  communities  is  of  high 
quality. 

I  congratulate  all  of  those  Involved 
with  this  project,  especially  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  Lincoln  and  the  directors  of 
the  Franconla  Pai)er  Co.  for  their  far- 
sighted  efforts.  They  undertook  to  cor- 
rect a  pollution  problem  long  before  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  became  a  mo- 
tivating force. 

I  regret  that  I  could  not  join  with  the 
citizens  of  Lincoln  In  celebrating  the  be- 
ginning of  the  plant's  operation.  The 
press  of  Senate  business  during  the 
month  of  December  prevented  my  leaving 
Washington,  but  my  brother  John,  who 
shares  my  deep  concern  about  water  pol- 
lution, kindly  consented  to  represent  me 

At  this  time,  therefore,  I  wish  to  add 
my  praise  for  those  involved  in  this  proj- 
ect I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  articles  from  the  December  15 
and  19  editions  of  the  Laconla,  N.H.. 
Evening  Citizen  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. Tliese  were  deserved  tributes  to  those 
who  made  this  project  possible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nrw  PoLXiTioN   Control  PLA^fT  at  I.i.ncoi  >. 

To  Be  UNvnt.fi>-  «4  25  Mtllion  Project 

Lincoln  -A  decade  and  $4',4  million  dol- 
lars later,  residents  of  this  papcr-makliu 
community  uf  l.JOO  persons  will  be  el; en  ai. 
cpportunUy  this  Thursday  to  see  in  opera- 
tion what  their  foresight,  time  and  monov 
have  produced. 

Proud  iifliclals  of  the  town  t«rm  t^.e  proi- 
ect  a  "prototype  for  the  nation"  Ijocause  r: 
the  cooperation  ijetween  the  townspeople  and 
the  FYanconia  Paper  Company,  which  they 
describe  as  the  Industrial  backbone  of  Graf- 
ton County  "  in  solving  the  [xjllutlon  prob- 
'.ems  associated  with  paper-making. 

Thursday's  activities  take  the  form  of  an 
'open  house  "  and  Gov.  Walter  Peterson  wi': 
head  a  group  of  dignitaries  saluting  citizen; 
(f  Uncoln,  the  company  and  its  550  employes 
The  company,  producers  of  bond  paper,  gen- 
erates a  total  annual  payroll  of  some  S3,0(Xi  - 
iHiO  I,Unco:n  (.fflclals  say 

The  ceremonies  start  at  noon.  Open  house 
meaning  guided  tours  of  the  gleaming  new 
apparatus  designed  to  cleanse  both  air  a:ul 
water,  start  two  hou.'s  earlier  on  the  companv 
property  In  addition  to  Governor  Peterson 
other  dignitaries  at  the  State  level,  em- 
ployees of  the  mill  and  townspeople.  p!i:.' 
officials  affiliated  with  the  paper-making  In- 
dustry from  as  far  away  as  the  midwest,  an'i 
town  fathers  from  other  paper-making  com- 
munities, will  be  present  to  find  out.  first- 
hand, "how  Uncoln  did  it,"  An  open  Invita- 
tion Is  extended  to  all  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature. 

The  Uncoln  story  Is  much  too  complex  :■'> 
relate  In  a  comparatively  few  paragraph.^ 
.Actually  It  goes  back  somewhat  more  than 
a  decade  but  certainly  a  major  first  step  was 
to  go  before  the  1969  Legislature  to  start  the 
ball  rolling  towards  the  90  per  cent  federal 
and  state  aid  It  was  entitled  to  for  Its  abate- 
ment program 

The  unique  feature  of  the  Lincoln  story 
was  solving  the  problem  of  the  very  sub- 
stantial financial  outlay  FYanconia  Paper 
had  to  tnake  to  take  care  of  Its  own  pollu- 
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tlon  problem.  It  positively  couldn't  sboulder 
the  burden  without  assistance,  the  company 
said.  Treading  the  very  narrow  line  between 
public  and  private  interests,  the  town  fathers 
received  authority  from  the  voters  to  request 
state  guarantee  of  the  bonds  for  the  total 
project,  thereby  reducing  Interest  rates.  Also 
the  eventual  costs  will  be  less  since  the  bonds 
for  industrial  treatment  costs  will  be  amor- 
tized over  a  ten  year  period.  On  four  key  votes 
by  the  citizenry  over  a  period  of  a  half-dozen 
years  the  maximum  number  of  ballots  against 
financial  backing  which  aided  the  company 
was  a  mere  seven  and  It  had  dwindled  to  but 
two  by  the  time  the  final  vote  was  taken. 
Somewhat  more  than  60  "yes"  votes  were  re- 
corded In  each  Instance  which  implies,  In  the 
final  vote,  the  citizenry  backed  support  of  Its 
bread  and  butter  Industry  by  better  than 
a  30-1  margin. 

New  Hampshire  has  seen  nothing  official 
to  contradict  Its  understanding  that  It  has 
"the  cleanest  air  In  America."  The  new  treat- 
ment plant  at  Franconla  Paper  will  add  sub- 
stance to  the  claim.  The  mill  will  now  emit 
a  plume  of  smoke  somewhat  bluish  In  color 
and  completely  odorless.  Exit  gas  sulfur  di- 
oxide win  be  less  than  0.002  per  cent;  far 
below  any  air  pollution  regulation  specifica- 
tion. 

Additionally  the  pulp  waste  from  the  paper 
company,  as  well  as  sewage  from  the  mill 
and  the  community,  will  be  treated  In  sepa- 
rate facilities.  By  the  time  the  treated  water 
Is  returned  to  the  East  Branch  of  the  Pemlge- 
wasset  River  Its  purity  will  rate  a  B-plus 
classification,  good  enough,  and  some  'to 
spare,  for  recreational  uses  Including  swim- 
ming. 

An  Interesting  side  factor  Is  that  the  town 
has  offered  to  connect  a  prominent  and  popu- 
l.ir  State  Parks  projjerty,  Franconla  Notch's 
celebrated  Flume,  into  Lincoln's  spanking 
new  sewage  system.  It  comes  In  the  nick  of 
time  since  the  Flume  Is  confronted  with  a 
sewage  proglem  of  major  proportions. 

George  M.  McGee,  Sr.,  Is  a  Lincoln  select- 
man and  has  lived  with  the  ambitious  abate- 
ment program  day  and  night  since  it  was 
launched.  He  has  a  special  interest  In  pure 
water  since  he  Is  chairman  of  the  State  'Water 
Resources  Board.  He  is  a  former  legislator, 
whose  seat  In  the  General  Court  has  been 
t.iken  by  his  wife.  McGee  heads  a  committee 
planning  the  Dec.  18  open  house. 

Rightfully,  Lincoln  feels  It  has  made  a  very 
substantial  contribution  to  a  better  environ- 
ment— not  just  for  the  "paper  town"  Itself, 
but  also  for  the  state  and  the  nation. 

New   Pollution   Control   Plant   Opened — 

Dedication  Held  at  Lincoln 

(By  Lynn  Sweet) 

Lincoln. — The  Pemlgewasset  and  Mer- 
rimack rivers,  once  called  "the  dirtiest  In 
New  England"  have  taken  on  new  life  with 
the  Installation  of  Lincoln's  $4  million  pol- 
lution control  plant. 

Franconla  Paper  Co.  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Pemlgewasset  dedicated  the  new  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  yesterday.  The  Instal- 
lation was  financed  through  federal,  state 
and  local  government  funds  and  more  than 
one-half  million  of  private  funds  from  the 
paper  company. 

Representatives  from  all  of  these  sectors 
rose  to  speak  In  praise  of  the  new  Installa- 
tion. 

"This  river  will  carry  the  message  that 
something  can  be  done,  that  something  has 
been  done,  as  It  flows  in  its  new  form 
through  the  downstream  towns,"  said  Gov. 
Walter  Peterson. 

The  governor  said  that  his  administration 
Is  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  see  that  recent 
Federal  cutbacks  on  funds  for  projects  like 
this  are  restored. 

John  Palazzl,  Chairman  of  the  Water  Sup- 
ply and  Pollution  Control  Commission  said 
that,  as  of  next  spring,  It  was  hoped  that 
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the  entire  Pemlgewasset  could  be  raised  to 
Class  B  (recreational)  waters.  He  added  that 
the  Fish  and  Game  Department  had  In- 
formed him  that  50,000  trout  will  be  stocked 
In  the  stream. 

Dedication  ceremonies  began  in  the  morn- 
ing with  tours  of  the  new  Installations.  Anti- 
pollution processes  take  place  at  three  dif- 
ferent sites:  the  'White  Water  plant  whlci. 
removes  sludge,  the  Copeland  Process  plant 
which  disposes  of  sulfite  liquor  and  the 
sewage  treatment  plant. 

The  White  Water  plant  forces  the  paper 
sludge  to  settle  and  then  strips  It  from  the 
water  by  two  huge  vacuum  rollers.  Dried 
sludge  Is  carried  away  in  trucks. 

The  Copeland  process  by  an  evaporation 
system  releases  sulphur  from  the  sulfite 
liquor  wastes  as  sulfur  dioxide.  An  acid  re- 
covery system  strips  the  sulfur  dioxide  from 
the  exit  gases  and  returns  it  as  usable  acid 
to  the  mill.  Although  this  general  process  is 
in  use  in  other  paper  mills,  George  Copeland, 
Inventor  of  the  Idea,  said  that  special  adap- 
tions were  made  for  the  Lincoln  Installation 
making  it  tuilque. 

The  town  sewage  treatment  facilities  con- 
sist of  two  five-acre  stabilization  ponds. 
About  4.5  miles  of  Interceptors  and  2  5  miles 
of  lateral  sewers  were  Installed  to  provide 
sewer  service  to  previously  unservlced  areas. 

Following  the  tours  at  noon,  a  short  cere- 
mony was  held  at  the  mill  and  then  the 
200  guests  moved  to  the  Loon  Mountain 
Lodge  for  a  luncheon  meeting. 

Former  Governor  Sherman  Adams  served 
as  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  luncheon. 

Governor  Peterson  was  first  to  speak.  He 
called  the  Lincoln  installation  "a  first  In 
that  It  brings  together  citizens,  govern- 
ment and  industry  in  a  combined  assault  on 
one  of  our  society's  most  depressing  as- 
pects." Peterson  went  on  to  say  ".  .  .  It 
must  not  be  an  Isolated  first  In  pollution 
control.  It  must  be  a  "prototyiJe." 

Peterson's  comments  served  as  a  keynote 
as  other  speakers  rose  to  praise  the  town 
of  Lincoln  In  Its  undertaking.  George  M. 
McGee,  selectman  of  Lincoln  and  chairman 
of  the  Water  Resources  Board  was  lauded 
for  his  successful  efforts  In  moving  the  town 
to  action. 

John  Mclntyre  came  as  a  representative  of 
his  brother.  Sen.  Thomas  Mclntyre.  who 
was  tied  up  In  Washington.  He  said  jok- 
ingly, that  he  wanted  to  make  sure  that  his 
"little  brother  got  all  the  credit  he 
deserves." 

Others  speaking  at  the  dedication  were 
McGee,  Palazzl,  former  Governor  Wesley 
Powell,  State  Rep,  Thomas  Urle  of  New 
Hampton,  a  long-time  advocate  of  pollution 
control  measures,  Roland  P.  Biu-Ungame,  one 
of  the  consulting  engineers,  Dr  Copeland 
and  Robert  L.  Marcalus,  president  of  the 
Franconla  Paper  Co. 


FAVORITE   HALL   OF   FAME   CANDI- 
DATE—HOWARD CLEVELAND 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  names 
of  the  players  and  coaches  who  will  be 
voted  on  for  selection  to  the  National 
Football  Foundation  Hall  of  Fame  will 
bring  back  many  memories  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  felt  impelled  to  include  the  names 
of  these  great  players  and  coaches  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Many  of  us  will 
remember  Ed  Dooley.  who  served  as  a 
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Member  of  the  House.  Each  Member  vm- 
doubtedly  will  have  memories  of  at  least 
one  of  the  players  or  coaches  on  this  list. 
I  have  a  very  vivid  memory  of  Howard 
Cleveland  of  Kansas  State.  Howard  was 
a  classmate  of  mine.  He  wels  a  complete 
football  player  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 
He  had  a  fine  phjrslque,  perfect  coordi- 
nation, and  all  of  it  added  up  to  a  triple- 
threat  halfback  who  kept  the  Wildcats  of 
Kansas  State  in  contention  for  the  Big 
Six  crown  throughout  the  time  he 
played.  After  playing  professional  foot- 
ball with  the  Saskatchewan  Rough  Rid- 
ers and  the  Los  Angeles  Bulldogs,  How- 
ard went  Into  the  business  world  and  has 
been  very  successful.  He  Is  now  vice  pres- 
ident, manufacturing,  of  the  Douglas 
Aircraft  Division.  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.,  Long  Beach,  Calif,  The  other 
Members  will  have  their  favorite  Hall  of 
Fame  candidate.  Mine  is  Howard  Cleve- 
land. 


REPORT  TO  VIRGINIA  EIGHTH 
DISTRICT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  ES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
fourth  time,  I  have  prepared  and  am 
sending  to  each  home  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  an  annual  question- 
naire on  matters  which  wUl  be  before  the 
Congress  during  the  coming  session.  A 
copy  of  this  questionnaire,  together  with 
a  newsletter  which  accompanies  it,  pre- 
pared in  the  closing  hours  of  our  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress,  is  being 
inserted  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  membership : 

Congressman  BrLL  Scott  Reports 

(January  1970,  vol.  IV,  No.  1) 

inflation 

The  President,  In  a  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress, expressed  concern  that  the  amounts  of 
his  budget  requests  were  being  increased 
and  stated,  "'When  government  spending 
gets  out  of  hand,  consumer  prices  go  out  of 
sight."  Of  course,  we  are  all  aware  of  high 
prices,  tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates. 
The  President  Indicated  that  lilgh  quality 
bond  Issues  could  be  marketed  only  at  In- 
terest rates  In  excess  fo  9%,  and  that  savers 
and  managers  of  money  more  Insisting  on 
rates  high  enough  to  give  them  a  worth- 
while return  on  their  Investment.  The  Nixon 
budget  requests  total  $192.9  billion  but  his 
message  stated  that  Congressional  Increases 
m  aid  to  education,  government  employees" 
salaries,  Social  Security  and  'Veterans'  bene- 
fits among  other  things  were  contributing  to 
the  Inflationary  pressure.  These,  of  course, 
are  meritorious  Items  as  Is  almost  every  pro- 
posal that  Is  presented  to  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, Congress  needs  to  pay  heed  to  the 
Presidential  message  of  holding  down  prices 
and  this  means  that  some  of  our  most  cher- 
ished programs  cannot  be  Increased  any  may 
even  have  to  be  reduced.  Inflation  hurts  us 
all  and  especially  those  on  a  fixed  Income, 
particularly  elderly  people  living  on 
annuities. 

REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  news  media  has  commented  recently 
regarding  the  wide  difference  In  population 
between  the  various  Virginia  Congressional 
districts.  However,  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
reapportionment  will  take  place  until  after 
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the  cen«ua  of  population  is  tabulated  next 
fall  The  House  of  Representatives  has  435 
members  and  under  the  Pedera;  Constitution 
IS  divided  among  the  state*  on  :he  basis  of 
the  decennial  census  V;ri?lnla  n^w  has  ten 
seats  In  the  House  and  Is  expected  -.o  retain 
the  same  number  after  "he  census  Therefore 
the  number  of  people  In  our  district  should 
be  one-tenth  of  4,750  000,  the  approximate 
number  of  people  presently  llvlni{  ;n  Vlrt{lnla 
Since  we  have  the  must  populous  district, 
about  600  000  people  1J5  000  of  them  will 
be  tranoferred  to  other  Congressional  dis- 
tricts This  transfer  however,  will  not  take 
place  until  after  new  cens\is  rlyures  are 
tabulated  and  the  State  letrtslature  meets 
and  redesigns  -he  distress  N<.  changes  can 
be  effective  earUer  than  the  November  1972 
election  of  the  93rd  Congress 

VOTTNO    RIGHTS 

In  1965.  Congress  adopted  a  temporary 
flve-year  Voting  Rights  Act  The  act  sus- 
pended literacy  tests  and  similar  devices  and 
new  voting  regulations  without  federal  re- 
view In  those  states  In  which  less  than  half 
of  the  adult  population  was  registered  or  m 
which  less  than  half  of  the  persons  regis- 
tered voted  In  the  1964  elections  The  '.aw 
also  provided  for  .assignment  of  federal  reg- 
istrars to  compile  lists  of  qualified  voters  and 
for  federal  observers  to  monitor  the  conduct 
of  electloAs  In  states  subject  to  the  act  In 
practise  this  law  only  applied  to  seven  south- 
ern states  and  portions  of  Arizona  and 
Hawaii  The  House  Judiciary  Committee  pre- 
sented i  proposal  for  the  extension  ot  the 
law  for  Ave  additional  years  without  any 
change  and  this  would  have  meant  that  a 
determination  as  to  whether  a  state  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  'he  act  would 
be  based  on  facts  existing  In  1964  and  not 
take  Into  account  any  changes  In  circum- 
stances since  'h.it  tlatf 

Of  course  Virginia  never  had  any  federal 
registrars  or  observers  sent  Into  the  state  and 
no  allegation  made  of  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote  of  any  person  because  of  race,  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  I5th  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  In  a  close  roU-call  vote  of 
208  to  203  the  House  passed  a  substitute 
measure  proposed  by  'he  Administration 
placing  a  temporary  nation-wide  ban  on  lit- 
eracy tests  and  similar  devices,  nation-wide 
authority  to  assign  registrars  and  observers 
and  to  estab.lsh  a  Commission  to  study  the 
effects  of  literacy  tests  and  corrupt  practises 
on  voting  with  instructions  to  report  back 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  temporary  law  This 
substitute  act  served  to  remove  a  stigma 
against  Virginia  and  the  other  southern 
states  In  the  field  of  voting  rights  and  ap- 
plied the  principle  that  federal  law  should 
be  equallv  applicable  to  all  states  It  seems 
rea-ionable  that  If  literacy  tests  are  banned 
In  one  state  they  should  be  banned  In  all 
Certainly  I  hope  that  we  have  arrived  at 
the  time  when  no  otherwise  rjiiallfled  In- 
dividual will  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
any  state  on  the  basis  of  his  race 

TKX    ll£F<JRM 

The  Congress  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  This 
measvire  substantially  rewrites  the  federal 
tax  law  .ind  even  a  repor'  of  a  Conference 
on  It  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
contained  146  pages  Of  course,  no  attempt 
can  be  made  In  this  brief  newsletter  to  dls- 
cu.ss  many  Individual  Items  However,  the 
act  endeavors  to  close  loopholes  under  which 
a  number  of  high-Income  persons  were  able 
to  e.scape  taxes  altogether  or  to  pay  what  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  considered  to 
be  less  than  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  bur- 
den, eliminates  the  7",  investment  income 
credit  continues  the  surtax  at  5',  until 
June  30.  197ij.  and  freezes  certain  excise 
taxes  at  the  present  level  for  another  year 
It  IS  anticipated  that  these  features  will  re- 
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suit  In  substantially  higher  tax  receipts  by 
the  government  and  justifies  tax  benefits  In 
other  portions  of  the  bill  The  most  prom- 
inent Item  of  relief  is  gradually  raising  the 
personal  exemption  for  individuals  over  a  pe- 
riod of  vears  from  «aOO  to  $750  and  Increas- 
ing Social  Security  benefits  by  15  ^  While 
the  bill  win  res\ilt  in  Increased  government 
revenue  this  year,  a-s  deductions  and  benefits 
Increase  It  will  ultimately  mean  a  net  loss 
m  revenue  Many  of  the  Senate  provisions 
which  would  have  resulted  In  further  Iocs  of 
revenue  were  omitted  from  the  compromise 
bill  I  believe  the  President  will  sign  the 
measure  into  law  and  am  hopeful  that  the 
entire  federal!  budget  can  be  adjusted  so 
that  we  will  live  within  the  Income  produced 
by  our  tax  laws 

PUBLICATIONS    AVAILABLE 

Blease  let  us  know  the  n.imes  of  any  of  the 
following  goverrmient  bulletins  you  would 
like  to  receive  Home  Planting  by  Design: 
Selecting  Shrubs  for  Sh:uly  Area.s  Money 
.Saving  Main  Dishes;  Growing  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons.  Mini-gardens  r(jr  Vegeta- 
bles: House  Construction  How  to  Reduce 
C<3st«,  How  to  Buy  Lawn  Seed.  Meat  and 
Poultry— Wholesome  for  You.  Clothing  Re- 
pairs; Spring  Flowering  Bulbs. 

1  ORTor*    PEMAL    INSTITimoNS 

Hearings  were  held  last  month  on  the  pro- 
posal to  tran.sfer  Jurl.sdlctlon  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  '-orrei-tlonal  Institutions 
to  'he  Federal  Bureau  of  Prlson.s  T>ie  bill 
was  inirxluced  ,uid  heanuK's  re<!uested  so 
thai  Congress  could  investigate  charges  made 
by  constituents  and  determine  tiie  validity 
of  the  complaints  It  does  seem  that  during 
confinement  efforts  should  be  made  to  pre- 
pare inmates  to  re-enter  sf>clety  and  to  abide 
bv  Its  rules  However,  testlmonv  before  the 
Committee  lndlcate«  that  the  permissive  at- 
titude at  the  institutions  Is  not  helplns  to 
accomplish  this  purixise  Broadly  speaking, 
the  charges  are  that  top  management  does 
not  have  adequate  training  In  prison  ad- 
ministration and  that  the  general  attitude  Is 
permitting,  Lf  not  encouraging  militancy 
ind  lack  of  dLscipUne  In  all  probability,  a 
provision  for  transfer  if  the  Institution  to 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  will  he  Included  In 
the  general  crime  control  hill  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  later  this  wlnt-er 

OPINION    POLL 

Our  f"ur'h  annual  questionnaire  Is  being 
sent  with  this  newsletter  to  uU  homes  In  the 
District  Knowing  vour  views  helps  me  to  be 
a  more  effective  Representative  and  Is  per- 
suasive In  determining  how  to  vote  on  pro- 
txjsed  legislation  The  results  will  be  -abu- 
lated.  shared  with  other  Members  by  inser- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  re- 
[Morted  in  a  later  newsletter  So  I  hope  vou 
will  take  time  to  thoughtfully  :inswer  and 
return   the  enclosed  questionnaire 

S<jmetlmes  constituents  suttgest  that  we 
have  more  frequent  opinion  polls  However. 
.\  considerable  amount  of  rime  Is  spent  In 
'abulatlng  the  results,  responding  to  'he  nd- 
dltlonal  mall  generated,  and  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  each  home  costs  approximatelv  »1  400 
In  private  funds  In  all  probabllltv  I  am  also 
able  to  learn  votir  views  by  an  annual  poll 
almost  as  well  as  If  one  was  taken  more 
frequently. 

While  'his  mall  Is  going  to  all  pfistal  pa- 
'rnns  in  the  district,  monthly  newsletters 
are  sent  only  to  constituents  now  on  the 
mailing  list  and  'hose  who  ask  that  their 
names  be  added  You  mav  want  to  use  the 
following  form  for  that  purp<j«e  However. 
If  vou  have  been  regularly  receiving  the 
newsletter  and  the  wldress  Is  correct,  no 
further  action  Is  necessary. 

Yot'R  Opinion.  Please 
I     If  the   cost  of  living  continues   to  rise, 
would  you  favor — 
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.1  General  cut-back  of  government  pro. 
gram.s'' 

b  Freezing  ,»11  government  annuities  stjch 
.■us  Social  Security  and  Veterans'  pwiyments  at 
the  present  level? 

c  Federal  wage  and  price  controls? 

2  Do  you  favor- - 

a  Providing  food  stamps  at  low  cost  to 
needy  families? 

b   Federallv  gu.<»ranteed  minimum  Income? 

c  Requiring  all  able-bodied  adults  to  be 
available  for  work  before  receiving  wellnre 
aid? 

3  Do  you  favor  Social  Security — 

a    Payments  tied   to  cost-of-living'^ 
b    Deduction    increases   to   obtain   higher 
payments? 

c.  Amendment  to  allow  higher  earned  In- 
come by  annuitant? 

4  If  the  draft  Is  continued,  do  you  believe 
the  present  law  Is  adequate? 

5  Do  you  believe  the  Space  Program  tinanc- 
ing  should  be^ — 

a.  Continued  at  the  present  level? 
b   Increased'' 
c  Decreased' 

6  Do  you  favor  reducing  the  penalty  for 
first  offense  u.se  and  possession  of  mari- 
huana? 

7.  To  reduce  crime,  would  vou  favor^ 

a.  DenUng  ball  to  persons  previously  con- 
victed of  a  felony  or  presently  on  b.iU  who 
iire  .igaln  .irrested  for  a  felony? 

b  Making  a  felony  all  crimes  involving  a 
gun  and  the  use  or  threat  of  force? 

8  Do  you  favor  U  S  recognition  of  Red 
China? 

9.  To  deal  with  air  and  water  f)ollutlon,  do 
you  lav  or  — 

H.  Federal  laws  governing  Industrial  pollu- 
tion ■> 

b.  Permitting  states  to  exercise  control? 

c.  Federal  funds  and  state  control? 
d  Tax  credit  to  private  Industry'' 

10  Seme  Members  of  Congress  feel  the 
President  shmild  consult  with  the  Congress 
and  receive  its  approval  prior  to  any  future 
commitment  of  troops  to  combat  abroad  Do 
you  :igree  with  this  position? 

11.  Do  yovi  believe  the  Federal  government 
should  share  a  fixed  percentage  of  tax  funds 
with  the  states? 

If  :in  answer  is  "yes",  should  It  be — 

a  B.ised  on  population? 

b  Based  on  percentage  of  funds  collected 
In  a  state? 

c  Bfused  on  formula  whereby  higher  per- 
centage be  given  to  poor  states'' 

12  Do  you  believe  Federal  assistance 
should   be   denied   colleges   which — 

a.  Fail  to  have  a  plan  to  deal  with  campus 
clls?)rders? 

ta  Terminate  ROTO  programs? 

c  Refuse  to  do  important  government  re- 
search? 


GRAZING    FEE— PART  V 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  Pre.sidPnt.  on 
December  12  I  asked  a  .series  of  ques- 
tions of  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  Hlckel 
about  grazing  and  received  a  reply  on 
December  17.  I  ask  umanimous  consent 
that  these  letters  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

If  the  Secretary'  foregoes  increasing 
grazing  fees  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasur>-  will  lose  $1,476,000  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  Given  the  often  expre.ssed  views  of 
the  administration  on  fiscal  matters.  I 
will  leave  to  them  the  consideration  of 
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whether     this     revenue     loss     can     be 
justified. 

The  range  improvement  fund  will  lose 
$877,000,  At  a  cost  of  $6  per  acre  for 
range  reseeding  this  loss  is  equal  to  fore- 
going treating  146,166  acres.  According 
to  Interior  Department  data  these  acres 
now  would  support  7.308  cows  and  if  re- 
seeded  would  support  48,722  head  of 
livestock.  Failure  to  increase  the  fee  will 
deny  ranchers  a  chance  to  put  an  addi- 
tional 41.414  head  of  livestock  on  the 
public  range. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretarj-  will  take  this 
damage  to  ranchers  into  consideration 
as  he  weighs  what  his  action  ought  to  be. 
Ranchers  who  seek  to  graze  more  live- 
stock likewi.se  will  want  to  consider  the 
results. 

Payments  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ment will  be  $373,000  less  if  the  grazing 
lee  is  not  increased.  Ranchers  who  find 
their  local  taxes  up  ought  to  recognize 
that  an  increased  grazing  fee  helps  sup- 
port local  government  needs. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  at  his  command  data  which  shows 
that  States  and  local  governments  can- 
not use  the  additional  payments  they 
would  have  received. 

Ranchers  and  those  concerned  with 
watershed  conservation  and  wildlife 
have  long  supported  programs  of  range 
improvement.  For  a  cost  of  $6  per  acre 
or  SI  20  per  20  acres  that  previously  sup- 
ported one  cow  can  be  improved  so  that 
seven  can  graze  on  these  20  acres. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  can  explain  why 
he  should  deny  western  ranchers  this  op- 
portunity for  a  sevenfold  increase  in 
grazing. 

Tlie  Department  set  forth  some  star- 
tling figures  on  rangeland  condition. 
Only  16  percent  of  the  public  range  is 
in  good  or  better  condition  while  31  per- 
cent is  poor  or  bad.  Only  15  percent  of 
the  range  is  improving  while  14  percent 
is  still  declining.  The  Department  says 
it  is  noteworthy  that  in  1936,  95  percent 
of  the  public  lands  were  declining  and 
only  2  percent  improving.  The  fact  is 
that  1936  was  34  years  ago  and  there  was 
no  real  program  of  range  conservation, 
the  Taylor  Act  was  but  2  years  old  and 
the  whole  concept  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation was  just  getting  on  a  sound 
footing.  Here  we  are  on  the  eve  of  1970 
with  22.400.000  acres  of  public  range  still 
declining  and  even  worse,  49,600.000 
acres  is  in  poor  or  bad  condition. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  finds  this  note- 
worthy when  he  considers  whether  we 
should  move  146,166  acres  from  the  "bad" 
condition  category  to  the  "excellent" 
condition  category. 

I  hope  he  will  take  note  that  only 
1.600.000  acres  of  range  is  rated  as  "ex- 
cellent" while  five  times  as  much  8,000.- 
000  acres  is  rated  "bad." 

The  current  grazing  fee  is  44  cents  and 
if  the  scheduled  increase  were  made  it 
would  climb  to  around  55  cents.  How- 
ever, if  a  rancher  puts  livestock  on  the 
public  range  in  trespass  he  is  charged 
$2  per  animal  imit  month  or  the  com- 
mercial rate  if  it  is  higher.  That  is  the 
charge  for  a  grazing  trespass  not  deemed 
to  be  clearly  willful. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  will  also  take  no- 
tice of  this  fact. 
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In  1969,  sportsmen  accoimted  for  10,- 

372,150  visitor  days  on  the  public  lands. 

I   was   curious   about   the   cost   of   a 

"HUD,"  or  hunter  imit  day  cost  for  his 

license  alone  based  on  actual  use. 

In  Alaska  a  cow  can  graze  for  a  whole 
month  for  44  cents.  A  resident  hunter's 
license  cost  is  66  cents  a  day  and  a  non- 
resident's cost  is  95  cents  a  day. 

In  Montana  a  cow  grazes  a  whole 
month  for  44  cents  but  a  hunter's  license 
cost  equals  50  cents  a  day  and  a  non- 
resident's cost  of  $30  per  day. 

In  virtually  every  State  in  the  West 
the  license  cost  per  day  for  a  hunter  or 
fisherman  exceeds  the  cost  per  month 
to  graze  a  cow.  Wyoming  has  a  low  fee 
for  birds  and  rabbits  but  then  since  one 
cow  AUM  equals  five  sheep  the  small 
game  himter  can  readily  see  his  fee  per 
day  is  still  more  costly  than  a  months 
grazing  license  for  a  sheep. 

I  think  the  millions  of  sportsmen  of 
the  Nation  will  find  this  table  extremely 
interesting.  This  data  ought  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  little  food  for 
thought.  He  can  ruminate  on  this  as  he 
chews  his  cud  of  44  cents  range  grass. 

In  my  earlier  remarks  I  noted  the  ex- 
cellent analysis  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  the  question  of 
a  grazing  fee  increase.  It  showed  that 
the  fee  increase  schedule  was  justified. 
Perhaps  if  the  public  lands  were  in  an- 
other Department  the  total  need  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, ranchers  and  sportsmen 
would  be  better  recognized. 

As  of  December  17,  I  have  not  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  evidence  from  any  source  in 
the  executive  branch,  or  from  private 
sources,  ranchers,  sportsmen,  or  conser- 
vationists, which  even  remotely  suggests 
that  there  is  a  case  for  not  increasing 
the  grazing  fee. 

In  fact  all  the  data  I  have  indicate 
that  the  group  that  will  benefit  the  most 
from  a  fee  increase  is  the  ranchers. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hickel,  will  examine  these  points  as  he 
decides  on  January  4,  1970.  what  he 
ought  to  do  with  his  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows:  ,„  iq«o 

December  12,  1969. 

Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Hickel:  This  will  refer  to 
previous  correspondence  on  grazing  fees  on 
public  lands.  I  will  appreciate  having  the 
following  Information  by  16  December  1969: 

1.  Present  grazing  revenue:  present  alloca- 
tion of  revenue  to  rangeland;  present  alloca- 
tion to  state  and  local  governments; 
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2.  Amount  ol  additional  revenue  If  fees 
were  increased  on  schedule;  additional  allo- 
cation of  revenue  to  rangeland;  additional 
allocation  to  state  and  local  governments; 

3.  Average  cost  per  acre  to  reseed  range- 
land  for  grazing  and  resultant  increase  In 
grazing  based  upon  recent  experience; 

4  Data  on  current  condition  by  classes  of 
public  land  and  trends  for  recent  years.  Are 
soil  and  watershed  conditions  static.  Improv- 
ing or  declining? 

5.  Number  of  sportsmen  who  use  public 
lands. 

6.  Cost  of  resident  and  non-resident  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  licenses  in  the  11  western 
States;  the  best  estimate  available  of  the 
cost  per  day  of  hunting  and  fishing  (listed 
!,eparatelv ) .  Specifically,  I  want  the  cost 
shown  as  follows:  if  non-resident  hunting 
license  costs  $25,  and  the  average  hunter 
uses  It  for  five  days,  his  costs  would  equate 
at  $5  per  hunter  day. 

7  ■When  persons  graze  livestock  in  trespass 
on  public  land,  what  is  the  charge  assessed 
and  how  is  it  computed? 
Very  truly  yours. 


The  Secretary   of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.  December  16.  1969. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washingto-n.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  This  refers  to  your 
correspondence  of  November  26  and  Decem- 
ber 12  with  respect  to  the  proposed  rule 
making  procedure  on  grazing  fees. 

I  have  expressed  on  many  occasions  my 
intention  to  carefully  evaluate  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission relating  to  grazing  fees.  It  was  with 
this  in  mind  that  on  December  4  I  published 
a  notice  of  proposed  rule  making.  1  have 
studied  numerous  documents  and,  as  you 
know.  I  have  met  with  representatives  of  the 
grazing  industry,  conservation  organizations, 
and  Members  of  Congress  to  discuss  the  graz- 
ing fee  rate  structure  controversy.  This  De- 
partment participated  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  in  a  study  entitled  Western 
Livestock  Grazing  Survey,  Certainly  I  in- 
tend to  continue  to  evaluate  the  additional 
information  relating  to  this  matter  before 
accomplishing  any  major  revision  of  the 
grazing  fee  structure. 

In  your  letter  of  December  12,  you  raised 
several  questions.  Attached  for  your  Informa- 
tion are  the  question  and  the  answers.  If  I 
can  provide  you  with  any  additional  infor- 
mation, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  J.  Hickel. 

1.  Question:  Present  grazing  revenue, 
present  allocation  of  revenue  to  rangeland; 
present  allocation  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments; 

2.  Question:  Amount  of  additional  revenue 
if  fees  were  increased  on  schedule;  additional 
allocation  to  revenue  to  rangeland:  addi- 
tional allocation  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Answer: 


GRAZING  RECEIPTS 
[In  thousands  ot  dollars] 


Constant  44 

cents,  fiscal 

year  1970 


Previous 
increase 

schedule. 

fiscal  year 
1971 


DifterencB 


Total  receipts - 

Range  improvements  fund  (available  in  followiing  fiscal  year).. 

Reclamaf ion  fund 

General  fund  ot  the  Treasury        -.,....  .      ,     '.',\' 

Payments  to  States  and  counties  (paid  in  tollowing  fiscal  year). 


J5  788 

1,841 
69 

3  097 
-781 


$8,547 

2,718 

102 

4.b73 

1.154 


+J2,759 

+877 

33 

+1.476 

^-373 
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3  Question  Average  coet  per  acre  to  re- 
seed  rangeland  for  grazing  and  resultant 
Increase  in  grazing  based  upon  recent  ex- 
perience. 

Answer  The  average  cost  of  reseeding, 
when  livestock  forage  production  la  the  pri- 
mary reaaon  for  investing,  la  approximately 
•«  00  per  acre  The  type  of  land  treated  re- 
sults in  a  grazing  capacity  conversion  from 
about  30  acres  per  AUM  i  to  support  one  cow 
for  one  month  i   to  3  acres  per  AUM 

4  Question  Data  on  current  condition  by 
classes  of  public  land  and  trends  for  recent 
years  Are  soil  and  watershed  conditions 
static     improving,    or   declining? 

Answer  In  193«  It  was  determined  that 
forage  production  of  the  Western  range  re- 
gion was  less  than  half  Its  potential  as  a 
result  of  livestock  grazing  Only  Ave  percent 
of  the  entire  region  was  In  good  or  better 
condition 

Currently.  16  percent  of  the  public  ninge- 
lands  .ire  In  good  or  better  condl'.lon  This 
sltuaUon  is  depicted   m  the  following  Uble 
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{Thousand   .icrcs  md   percent  of  total] 

Condition  r  1  s 

Excellent    i  1  800) i 

Oood   124.0001 15 

Pair  184.8O0). _ ._ 53 

P<xir      41800) 26 

Bad    iB.OOO) 5 

Trend 

Improving  .34  0001 15 

Static      113,600)     71 

Declining     (32.400) 14 

The  14  ■;,  in  a  declining  trend  equals  22  4 
million  acres;  currently,  we  estimate  that 
20  5  million  acres  are  declining  which  indi- 
cates an  overall   Improvement 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  in  1936  98'"^  of  the 
public  lands  were  declining,  and  only  2''c  of 
the  public  lands  Improving 

5  Question  Number  of  sportsmen  who  use 
public   lands. 

Answer  Sportsmen  accounted  for  10.372.- 
150  visitor  days  In  1969  There  were  5.662.150 
hunter  davs  and  4.710  000  fisherman  days 

8  Question  C(j8t  of  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent hunting  and  fishing  licen.ses  In  the  U 
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western  States;  the  best  estimate  available 
of  the  cost  per  day  of  hunting  and  fishing 
(listed  separately).  Specifically.  I  want  the 
cost  shown  as  follows:  If  non-resident  hunt- 
ing license  costs  »26.  and  the  average  hunter 
uses  It  for  nve  days,  his  costs  would  equate 
at  $6  per  hunter  day 

Answer     i  See  attached  sheet). 

7  Question  When  fjersons  graze  livestock 
In  trespass  on  public  Inad.  what  is  the  charge 
asse.ssed  and  how  Is  It  computed? 

Answer:  Regulations  (43  CPR  9339.3-2(c) 
(2m  pursuant  to  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  pro- 
vide that  damage  to  the  Federal  range  and 
the  value  of  the  forage  consumed  will  be 
paid  by  the  trespasser 

Where  the  trespass  grazing  is  not  deemed 
'o  be  clearly  willful,  the  forage  value  and 
damage  to  the  Federal  range  are  computed  at 
the  rate  of  *2  00  per  animal  unit  month,  cr 
at  the  commercial  rate  If  such  rate  Is  higher 
If  the  trespass  Is  deemed  clearly  willful. 
Kro.ssly  negligent  or  repeated,  the  charge  as- 
.sessed  Is  (4  00  per  animal  month  or  twice 
the  commercial  rate  If  such  amount  Is  higher 


Hunting 


LieensM    Small  tam*  il 
big  game  i    different 


Fishing 


Average 
number  ol 

days    Cost  per  day  ' 


LiceiiM 


Average 
number  ol 

days      Cost  per  (lav 


Alaska 

Resident 

NonrssidenI . 
Aruona 

Resident. .    . 

Nonresident 
Catrfornia 

Resident 

Nonresident. 
Colorado 

Resident  . . . 

Nonretident. 
Idatto 

Resident. . . . 

Nonresident 
Montana 

Resident 

Nonresident. 
Nevada 

Resident 

Nonresident. 
New  Me>ico 

Resident.. .. 

Nonresident. 
Oregon 

Resident 

Nonresident 
Utan 

Resideni 

Nonresident . . 
Washington 

Resident 

Nonresident 
Wyoming 

Resident. 


Nontesidenl. 


10  / 

*    *  .     I 

I2S.C2  I 

(Of 

<2.S0  I 
li«l 

5    J5 1 

'35    $25  , 

15  [ 

•63  I 

5  I  Same 
J5 

(^1 

'^  gs  ::r-:::::::) 

5     U  birds.  Jl  ribbilJ    I 
125    $20  btrds.  (5  rabbits.  ( 


,n  c   1 66  cents. 
'°-^  (95  cents. 


12.7 


15.0 


r  39  cents 

|J15« 

1 27  cents 


ltl6fi.. 
4.7     $5  44. 

4  6  $6S  cents 


I 


,  n  1 50 cents.. 
^ "  I  $30 

4.0  ($125 

I  $6,25*  $7  75 

15.1    ($100 

($4.20 

9  0  (55  cents 

$3  8« 

5.5    90  cents f 


10.0   1 55  cents 
$3  50. 


'lO  cents 


|$1  00—40  cents  -r 
5. 0      ?0  cenU. 


I  $25  00-14.   $1. 


$5.00  I 
10.00  I 

5,00  I 
10. 00  ( 

5  00  ( 
10.00  I 

6.00  I 
10.00  I 

4.00  I 
15.00  / 

4.00  1 
15  00  I 

5  00  I 
10  00  (' 

5.50  1 
10.00  I 

6  00  I 
15.00  I 

5  00  1 
15.00  I 

5.50   I 
15  00  i 

$3.00  I 

12.00  f 


9.8 
II  1 

9.4 

8.7 
19.2 

(')    (') 
16  8 

7.6 
12.0 

9  0 
10.0 


f$0  50 
11.02 

1.27 
181 

(.53 
1106 

(.69 
(ll5 

(.21 

t.78 


I     .30 
1     .59 

(     .72 
1  1  31 

f     .50 
1  1.25 

f       56 
\   1.66 

I     .55 
I   1.50 


5.0 


{$0.60 
1  2.40 


■  Ucludes  tags, 
•  Cost  il  icensa 
<  Resident  only 


(lermits.  trophy  tecs. 

onln  £«cludes  permiu,  lags,  equipment,  transportation,  etc 


'  Average  ol  an  big  game  animais 
'  for  only  some  anirnais 

Note:  Statistica(  melhods  vary 


ERNIE  PYLE  COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twsdav.  Decevibt-r  23.   1969 

Mr    LUKENS    Mr    Speaker,  all  of  us 

either  remember  or  have  hearti  of  the 
late  Ernie  P\'le  the  famous  World  War 
II  corre-spondent  He  was  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  and  mo.st  beloved  person- 
alities. 

Two  bills  have  been  introduced  that 
authorize  the  issuance  of  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  honoring  Ernie  Pvle  Know- 
ing of  the  interest  of  Congress  in  hon- 


oring him.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  several  ar- 
ticles on  Ernie  Pyle  and  the  efTorts  by  a 
citizen  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Nunzio  Calvo,  to 
have  a  commemorative  stamp  issued. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  following  articles  in  the  Record: 

IProm    the    Christian    Science    Monitor, 
Nov.    I,   19«9| 

COMMEMoRAriVE    -STAMP 

To  the  Christian  Science  MoNrroa: 

On  .\prll  18.  1970.  It  will  be  25  years  since 
one  '.f  Americas  greatest  and  moat  beloved 
personalities  was  lost  Ernie  Pyle  haa  not 
only  won  a  permanent  place  in  the  hearta  of 
Americans  as  evidenced  by  the  thou34mda 
who  visit  his  grave  in  Honolulu,  but  he  has 
won  for  our  war  correspondents  the  trust 
and  respect  of  the  American  people  and  their 


fighting  men.  The  memory  of  Emle  Pyle  will 
continue  to  Inspire  todays  war  correspond- 
ents who  are  again  bravely  accompanying 
our  fighting  men  into  the  swamps  and  Jun- 
gles of  Vietnam. 

Ernie  Pyle  was  responsible  In  World  War 
II  for  combat  infantrymen  and  medics  re- 
ceiving an  extra  JlO  a  month  In  pay — he  was 
responsible  for  the  wearing  of  overseas  bars 
nn  the  left  sleeve  of  uniforms.  He  was  be- 
loved by  the  men  In  combat,  as  well  as  the 
people  back  home. 

The  late  General  Elsenhower  said  of  Ernie 
Pyle.  'we  have  lost  one  of  our  best  and 
moat  understanding  friends."  and  In  the 
words  of  President  Truman,  "no  man  .  .  .  haa 
so  well  told  the  story  of  the  American  fight- 
ing man  as  American  fighting  men  want  It 
told.  He  deserrea  the  gratitude  of  all  his 
countrymen."  TTiese  remarks  are  a  lasting 
tribute  for  a  great  person. 


December  23,  1969 

Ernie  Pyle  still  has  otir  gratitude,  and 
next  April  will  be  the  month  to  remember 
him.  What  better  way  could  this  be  done 
than  to  have  a  commemorative  stamp  Issued 
to  honor  this  outstanding  Individual?  Next 
year  will  be  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  death. 
This  would  be  the  Ideal  time  to  pay  homage 
to  him.  All  former  OIs  who  knew  him  and 
served  with  him.  as  well  as  those  back  home 
to  whom  he  reported,  should  entreat  the  Post 
Ofnce  Department  and  the  Citizens  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  In  Washington  now  to 
authorize  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  for  Ernie  Pyle. 

N.  R.  Calvo. 

Cleveland.  ••* 


IProm  the  Ohio  VFW  News,  Oct.  1969] 
Ernie  Pyle  Stamp  Considered 

Veterans  organizations  are  being  asked  to 
support  a  proposal  which  has  led  to  bills 
being  Introduced  In  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp 
honoring  World  War  11  correspondent  Ernie 
Pyle. 

Having  been  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Services,  one  of  the 
bills  calls  for  date  of  Issuance  on  April  18, 
1970.  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Ernie  Pyle. 

Pyle  has  not  only  won  a  permanent  place 
In  the  hearts  of  Americans,  as  evidenced  by 
the  thousands  who  visit  his  grave  In  Hono- 
lulu, but  he  has  won  for  our  war  corre- 
spondents the  trust  and  respect  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  fighting  men.  The 
memory  of  Pyle  will  continue  to  Inspire  to- 
day's war  correspondents  who  are  again 
bravely  accompanying  our  fighting  men  Into 
the  swamps  and  Jungles  of  VletniEim. 

Pyle  was  responsible  In  World  War  II  for 
combat  Infantrymen  and  medics  receiving 
an  extra  $10  a  month  in  pay  and  he  was 
responsible  for  the  wearing  of  overseas  bars 
on  the  left  sleeve  of  uniforms. 

The  late  General  Elsenhower  said  of  Pyle, 
"We  have  lost  one  of  our  best  and  most 
understanding  friends."  and  In  the  words  of 
President  Truman,  "No  man  .  .  .  has  so  well 
told  the  story  of  the  American  fighting  man 
as  American  fighting  men  want  It  told.  He 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  his  countrymen." 

The  original  proposal  for  the  stamp  was 
the  Idea  of  N.  R.  Calvo  of  Cleveland — a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II.  He  has  contacted  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  In  Washington, 
and  received  written  approval  from  several. 
Postmaster  Gen.  Wlnton  M.  Blount  also  has 
been  contacted.  The  proposal  has  been  placed 
on  the  agenda  for  consideration  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Stamp  Advisory  Committee. 

Calvo  Is  urging  veterans  organizations  and 
all  former  GIs  who  knew  Pyle  and  served 
with  him.  as  well  as  "those  back  home"  to 
whom  he  reported,  to  contact  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee  In  Washington  to  author- 
ize the  issuance  of  the  commemorative 
stamp. 

Calvo  Is  a  life  member  of  VKW  Post  5799 
of  Cleveland,  and  serves  as  commissioner  of 
Soldiers  Relief  for  Cuyahoga  County  In  that 
city.  He  Is  active  In  veterans  affairs  and  a 
member  of  other  veterans  organizations. 

IFrom  the  Union.  Oct.  10,  1969] 

Ernie  Pyle  Commemorative  Stamp  Boosted 

(By  Nunzio  Calvo) 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — An  all-out  efl'ort  Is 
underway  for  the  Issuance  of  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  for  Ernie  Pyle.  The  project  Is 
spearheaded  by  Nunzio  Calvo  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  a  member  of  Avantl  Amerlta  Lodge  No. 
133. 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  in  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  Issuance  of  the  stamp  to 
honor  the  World  War  n  correspondent. 
Having  been  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  one  of  the  bills 
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calls  for  date  of  issuance  on  April  18,  1970, 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Ernie 
Pyle.  On  that  date.  It  will  be  twenty-five 
years  that  one  of  America's  greatest  and  most 
beloved  personalities  was  lost.  Ernie  Pyle  has 
not  only  won  a  permanent  place  In  the 
hearts  of  Americans  as  evidenced  by  the 
thousands  who  visit  his  grave  in  Honolulu, 
but  he  has  won  for  our  war  correspondents 
the  tixist  and  respect  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  fighting  men.  The  memory  of 
Ernie  Pyle  will  continue  to  Inspire  today's 
war  correspondents  who  are  again  bravely 
accompanying  our  fighting  men  Into  the 
swamps   and   Jungles   of   Vietnam. 

Ernie  Pyle  was  responsible  In  World  War 
II  for  combat  infantrymen  and  medics  re- 
ceiving an  extra  $10  a  month  in  pay — he  was 
responsible  for  the  wearing  of  overseas  bars 
on  the  left  sleeve  of  uniforms.  He  was  be- 
loved by  the  men  In  combat,  as  well  as  the 
people  back  home. 

The  late  General  Elsenhower  said  of  Ernie 
Pyle,  "we  have  lost  one  of  our  best  and  most 
understanding  friends,"  and  in  the  words  of 
President  Truman,  "no  man  .  .  .  has  so  well 
told  the  story  of  the  American  fighting  man 
as  American  fighting  men  want  It  told.  He 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all,  his  country- 
men." These  remarks  are  a  lasting  tribute  to 
a  great  person. 

Ernie  Pyle  still  has  our  gratitude,  and  next 
April  will  be  the  month  to  remember  him. 
What  better  way  could  this  be  done  than  to 
have  a  commemorative  stamp  issued  to  hon- 
or this  outstanding  Individual?  Next  year 
win  be  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  death. 
This  would  be  the  ideal  time  to  pay  homage 
to  him. 

The  original  proposal  for  the  stamp  was 
the  Idea  of  Nunzio  Calvo  of  Cleveland,  he 
himself  a  veteran  of  World  War  n.  He  has 
contacted  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
In  Washington,  and  received  written  approval 
of  the  Idea  from  several,  two  of  which  Intro- 
duced the  legislation.  He  has  received  some 
national  publicity  on  the  project  and  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  replies  from  individuals 
throughout  the  country.  Postmaster  General 
Wlnton  W.  Blount  has  also  been  contacted. 
The  proposal  has  been  placed  on  the  agenda 
for  consideration  by  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Calvo  is  urging  all  former  GIs  who  knew 
Emle  Pyle  and  served  with  him,  as  well  as 
"those  back  home"  to  whom  he  reported,  to 
contact  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  In 
Washington  by  letter  now  to  authorize  the 
Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  for 
Ernie  Pyle. 

Nunzio  Calvo  serves  as  commissioner  of 
Soldiers  Relief  for  Cuyahoga  County  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  Is  active  in  veteran 
affairs  and  a  member  of  veteran  organl2ia- 
tlons. 


SPECIAL  END-OF-SESSION  LEGIS- 
LATIVE REPORT  TO  PENNSYL- 
VANIA OONSTITUENTS,  FIRST 
SESSION.  91ST  CONGRESS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  has  been 
spoken  of  rather  disparagingly  in  re- 
cent months.  I  have  joined,  upon  occa- 
sion, in  some  criticism.  It  is  true  that 
the  session  just  concluded  did  not  ac- 
complish all  I  had  hoped  it  would.  It  Is 
also  true  that  vital  appropriations  legls- 
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lation  was  delayed  in  Democratic-con- 
trolled committees  past  an  excusable 
period.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  lot  of 
qualitative  progress — massive  tax  reform 
and  tax  relief,  the  Nuclear  Nonprollfer- 
ation  Treaty,  the  reassertion  of  the 
Senate's  prerogatives  in  foreign  affairs,  a 
strong  coal  mine  safety  law,  and  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  environment,  to  name 
only  a  few.  After  the  myriad  of  legisla- 
tion flowing  from  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses,  it  was  a  time  to  retrench 
and  to  rethink  some  of  the  ways  we  have 
been  doing  things.  This  was  a  year  which 
I  feel  set  the  stage  for  more  massive  re- 
forms which  Congress  must  act  on  this 
year.  These  include  reform  of  the  draft 
system,  the  welfare  system,  the  compli- 
cated Federal-grant  programs,  postal 
service,  and  much  more.  The  objective 
will  be  to  make  government  more  re- 
sponsive and  efficient. 

As  minority  leader  I  am  anxious  and 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  speed  up 
the  enactment  of  President  Nixon's  re- 
form program.  Following  is  a  more  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  my  own  record  of 
legislative  activity  during  the  past  year, 
prepared  by  my  staff.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  look  it  over  and  to  agree  with 
me  that  although  much  was  accom- 
plished, much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

agriculture 

Current  farm  program  expires  with  1970 
crop  year — hearings  have  been  held  In  House 
and  Senate — will  move  with  the  Administra- 
tion to  greatly  reform  and  Improve  this  area 
during  the  coming  months. 

CIVIL   rights 

Led  battle  against  southern-bloc  efforts  to 
forbid  use  of  federal  funds  for  school  de- 
segregation— Scott  Amendment  defanged 
"Whltten"  Amendment  by  adding  words  "Ex- 
cept as  required  by  the  Constitution." 

Carried  through  Senate  the  President's 
plan  to  assure  ]air  minority  employment  In 
construction  Industry. 

Voted  to  deny  to  any  state  Governor  an 
item  veto  power  over  operation  of  an  OEO 
legal  services  program  within  a  state. 

Supported  establishment  of  commission  on 
Afro-American  History  and  Culttire  to  foster 
better  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the 
contributions  of  Black  Americans. 

Primary  co-sponsor  of  amendment  increas- 
ing funding  of  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  from  $11.5  million  to  $16 
million. 

SpwiiBor  of  amendment  adding  $8  million 
to  appropriations  for  enforcement  of  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

lied  battle  for  Yar  borough -Scott  Amend- 
ment to  allow  foundations  to  use  funds  for 
voter  registration  education. 

Scott  legislation  pending 
S.  818,  to  extend   1965  Voting  Rights  Act 
for  5  years. 

S.  2029,  Omnibus  Civil  Rights  Act. 

COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Co-sponsored  and  developed  strategy  to 
pass  bill  exempting  federally  licensed  sellers 
of  aniTnunition  from  requirement  of  keeping 
records  of  shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition 
(Bennett-Scott  bill). 

Voted  against  confirmation  of  Carl  J.  Gil- 
bert to  be  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  because  of  record  as  "free- 
trader"— Scott   supports    Import   quotas    for 
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ihoef.  textiles,  flatgtcui  steel,  electronic 
products,  etc  .  to  protect  b«alc  Peansylvania 
Indus  tries 

Voted  not  lo  cut  1130  million  construction 
In  U3  Maritime  i  Merchan*  Marine  t  program 
greatly  aiding  our  Commonwealth's  major 
ports 

Voted — 

To  increase  trade  tn  peaceful  goods  with 
all  natloria  except  those  against  our  national 
intereata  but  'o  restrict  eiporti  of  goods 
icith.  ngnilrarit  "lUitary  potential 

To  grant  tax  incentives  to  Industries 
utilizing  pollution-iontrol  facilities 

To  authorize  the  President  to  impose  im- 
port quota.i  and  restrictions  i  to  protect  do- 
mestic Industry) 

s-ott  legislation  pending 

S  1072  to  ex'end  the  vital  Appalachian 
Regional  Deteiopment  Act  to  1971  — affects 
50  Pennsvlvania  counties  and  6  million  peo- 
ple 

3  315  t(-i  authorize  ananc:al  assistance  to 
^rnall  buiine^^e^  impaired  by  Philadelphia 
Port  work  stoppage 

S  1520,  to  assist,  preserve  struggling  news- 
paper i 

3  2004.  to  establish  orderly  reform  system 
of  broadc<ist  re-ltcensing 

S  3018  •a  repeal  present  public  utilities 
exemprToh  fr  jm  truth  -in-lendmg  provision 
(fo  treafall  fuel  dealers  equally  i 

S  2143  to  encourage  f'ireign  traie'.ers  to 
see   U  S     particularly   historic   Penn.sylvanla. 

S  15.  Rural  Job  Developrnent  Act  provid- 
ing incentives  for  industries  to  locate  in  rural 
areas 

I  •  jN^ERV-trlON     AND    OUTDOORS 

Co-sponi.ore<1.  worked  to  enact  Water  Qual- 
ity  Improvement  .4ct-  includes  "Scott 
Arnendment  pr<ivid;ng  for  training  of  waste- 
t  ea'meri:  plant  operators,  strict  neu:  liability 
for  tankers  and  olj-^hore  drilling  companies 
polluting  water  -tghts  and  Institutes  tough 
water  pollution  controls  i  Public  Law  91    144  i 

Co-sp<.insored,  testltled  on  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Preservation  Act  protecting  fish  and 
tcildlife  in  danger  of  extinction  (Public  Law 
91    135). 

Led  battle  tor  repeal  of  burdensome  ammu- 
nition registration  requirements  In  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968. 

Ai  new  member  of  Subcommittee  on  E?n- 
ergy.  Natural  Resources,  and  the  Environ- 
ment, instrumental  in  obtauung  hearings  on 
the  effects  o;  insecticides  and  pesticides  on 
our  national  fishery  resources. 

Strongly  opposed  Tydlngs  bill  (S.  977)  to 
establish  a  national  system  of  firearms  regis- 
tration and  Dodd  Certificate  Bill  iS  24331  to 
require  every  gun-owner  to  procure  a  cer- 
tlflcate  "  and  recommendations  of  the  Vio- 
lence Commissioner  which  would  confiscate 
90  .   of  all  handguns 

Testified  m  support  of  vtu-lous  flood  con- 
trol projects  including  Rowlesburg.  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and  Foster  Joseph  Ravre  Dams, 
Raystown  Reservoir:  and  Presque  Island 
Beach   Erosion  Project. 

Voted — 

For  increa.ied  recreational  faciUtiea  for  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  co-sponsored  meas- 
ure to  continue  Golden  Eagle  Passport  pro- 
gram. 

For  top  level  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  review  national  resources  and  en- 
vironment 

For  amendment  of  Clean  Air  Act  to  estend 
research  actnities  to  curb  air  pollution  from 
motor  leh-cles  i  Public  Law  91-137) 

For  full  SI  billion  fur  clear  water  pro- 
grams—  nnal  appropriation  of  $800,000,000  Is 
almost  four  times  last  years  and  should 
guarantee  funds  for  all  73  pollution-control 
projects  pending  lu  Pennsylvania, 

Voted — 

For  guidelines  and  controls  over  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  which  endanger  our 
environment. 
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F  .r  tax  Incentives  to  Industries  utilizing 
pollutlon-con'rol    facilities 

Worked  with  Department  of  Interior  and 
others  to  .safeguard  growing  Koho  salmon 
mdustr'j  in  Lake  Erie  area  from  destruction 
by  insecticide  pollution 

Called  for  review  of  needs  for  flood  control 
recreation,  etc  .  for  Schuylkill  River  Basin 

Obtained  t3  25  million  for  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional property  to  complete  Philadelphia's 
Independence  Sational  Historical  Park 

Scott  legislation  pending 

3  2311.  to  channel  Federal  taxes  collected 
from  the  sale  of  handguns  into  the  Wildlife 
Restoration  Fund  Approximately  $5  million 
a  year  would  be  added  to  fund  money  now 
goes  into  general  revenues  wltn  no  direct 
benefit  to  Pennsylvania  sportsmen 

S  1073.  calling  for  federal  fiscal  participa- 
tion In  the  Susquehanna  Rirer  Basin  Com- 
pact 

Consumer  Affairs 

Co-sponsored,   voted   for  Child  Protection 

and  Toy  Safety  Act  to  fissure  proper  warnings 
on  toys  or  articles  for  children  (Public  Law 
91    113) 

Voted  for  funds  for  Wholesale  Meat  and 
Poultry  Products  .^cts  assuring  all  meat  and 
poultry  meet  federal  standards. 

Voted  to  confirm  Pennsylvania's  Virginia 
Knauer  as  Presidents  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs 

Scott  le0slation  pending 

3  861.  to  at>slst  states  in  establishing  and 
strengthening  consumer  protection  programs. 

S.  3097,  to  establish  new  Office  of  Consum- 
er Affairs. 

catME    CONTROL    AND    LAW    FNFORCEMENT 

Co-sponsored  repeal  of  burdensome  am- 
munition regi.^tration  requirements  and  new- 
Law  requiring  mandatory  penalties  for  fed- 
eral crimes  committed  with  a  gun  (Mans- 
fleld-Scott  bill  I. 

Voted  to  expand  crime  control  program  In- 
cluding J'J«8  million  for  Administration  pro- 
gram to  aid  state  and  local  law  eiuorceniem 
agencies — amount  Is  9  times  last  year's  funds. 

Called  for  Senate  action  early  this  year  on 
8.30,  Organized  Crime  Control  Act;  and  new 
federal  narcotics,  pornography  legislation. 

.s'rorr    trguuttinn   pt'nritng 

S  3099.  permitting  the  Eastern  District 
Federal  Court  to  sit  at  .4;l^ntou.'n.  Easton, 
Rfuding.  and  Philadelphia. 

DRAfr     REFORM 

Voted  to  authorize  random  selection  sys- 
tem for  draft  reducing  period  of  draft  vul- 
Mijrablllty  from  7  years  to  12  months  (Public 
Law  91-1241 

Supported  Presidential  Commission  now 
studying  possibility  of  an  all  volunteer 
Army — will  report  this  year. 

Scott   legislation  pending 

S  1433.  to  amend  Selective  Service  Act 
I  general,  m-depth,  draft  reform). 

EDt7CAT10J» 

Voted — 

For  increased  student  loan  program 
iNDEAi  and  educational  opportunity  and 
work  study  grants  i  Public  Law  91-95). 

For  tax  credits  for  tipenses  of  higher  edu- 
cation 

To  extend  pr(5«ram  for  improving  Educa- 
tional TV  and  Radio  facilities  (Public  Law 
91-97). 

Scott  legislation  pending 

S  1788.  to  assist  persons  In  securing  post- 
secondary  education. 

S  2422.  to  permit  HEW  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe maximum  interest  rate  for  student 
loans  (rather  than  colleges  or  banks) 

S.  2545.  to  authorize  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  arrange  for  community  service  pro- 
grams seeking  solutions  to  national  and  re- 
gional problems. 
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3.  2579.  to  authorize  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunity grants. 

S  2827,  ui  give  college  Presidents  power  to 
obtain  federal  Injunctions  to  stop  campus 
disorders  at  federally  assisted  Institutions  <if 
higher  educ.itlon 

S  3850  Ui  provide  emergency  assistance  to 
medical  and  dental  schools. 

ELECTIONS 

Supported  reform  of  outmoded  Electoral 
College  system 

Scott  legislation  pending 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  147.  constitutional 
amendment  extending  right  to  vote  in  fed- 
eral  elections   to   persons    18   years   or  older 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Introduced  ,ind  obtained  commitment  for 
action  on  Scott -Mansfield  resolution  support- 
ing President  Nixon's  plan  for  peace  m  Viet- 
nam also  calling  for  a  mutually  observed 
ceasefire 

Vcjted— 

For  'National  Committments  resolution' 
dec'.arlns;  that  US  military  or  financial  re- 
sponse to  events  in  other  nations  .^hall  be 
subject  to  action  by  both  the  executlve",uul 
legislative  branches. 

To  ratify  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Trea- 
ty denying  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapon.s 
to  nations  who  now  do  not  have  them 

To  limit  V  S  support  of  local  ;orces  m  Laos 
and  Thailand  to  the  provision  of  supplies, 
material  and  training  except  where  protec- 
tion of  US    per.sonnel  Is  involved. 

To  declare  that  U  S  diplomatic  recognition 
of  foreign  governments  does  not  mean  U.S. 
approval  of  that  jjovernment. 

tTrsed  on  several  occasions  direct  Israel- 
Arab  negotiations,  criticizing  the  four-power 
approach  to  Mid-East  peace;  met  with  top 
.'Administration  and  Israeli  officials. 

Scoff   /fgri.slatton  pending 

S  2846,  authorizes  State  Department  to 
develop  a  prototype  desalting  plant  in  Israel 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  37.  prisoner 
of  war  resolution  appealing  for  humane 
I'eatrnent  and  im'mrdialr  release  of  Amcr:- 
ran  POW's 

HEALTH     AND     HUNGER 

Co-sponsored  and  pvished  through  Senate 
hi.itortc,  str<mg  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  containing  first  dust-control  standard 
special  Federal  compensation  for  black  lung 
disease. 

Voted  to  revise,  expand  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram permitting  '.nder  coverage  and  better 
service  to  lou-mcome  families,  increased  ap- 
propriation  (PL.  91    116). 

Called  for  action  next  .session  on  drugs 
.and  drug  education  programs. 

Scoff   legislation  pending 

S.  1865,  to  establish  causes  and  effects  of 
malnutrition. 

S  2789.  to  eliminate  poverty-related  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition. 

3.  1997.  to  provide  more  effective  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

S  2311.  'o  improve  hunter  •iafetv  programs 
bv  expanding  Wildlife  Restoration  Fund  (see 
Consen-atlon) . 

S  2562.  to  establish  state  drug  listing  to 
•  ncourage  physicians  to  prescribe  rnost  eco- 
nomical drugs  under  federal  he.ilth  programs 

S  2037,  to  construct  Neighborhood  Health 
Centers  in  rural  and   urban  areas. 

3.  2716.  to  Investigate  causes  of  power 
failures. 

HOLSING     AND     IRBA.N     DEVELOPMLNT 

Vo'ed  to  incTease  funds  for  federal  Urban 
Renewal  .iiid  Mcxiel  Cities  commitments  by 
«.=i87  million  over  present  appropriation  of 
*1  billion  28  Pennsylvania  communities 
auait    nindmg 

Aske<l  HUD  Secretary  Romney  for  full  re- 
port on  future  urban  renewal  fund  needs — 
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promised    to    lead    fight    for    supplemental 
appropriations. 

Strongly  supported  and  voted  for  $4.8  mil- 
lion housing  bill  ■which  sets  far-reaching 
precedents — it  requires  housing  demolished 
for  urban  renewal  to  be  replaced,  pyermlts 
Insuring  of  loans  up  to  $10,000  for  purchase 
of  mobiie  homes,  and  gives  authority  to  test 
new  building  techniques. 

.S'ooff  legislation   pending 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  113,  directing  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conamlsslon  to  investigate  unfair 
methods   of  competition  or  deceptive   prac- 
tices in  the  home  improvement  Industry. 

S.  3025,  to  authorize  federal  Incentive 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments  to 
sfrcngf^icn  their  capacity  to  utilize  and  plan 
the  use  of  land  more  productively. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL    RELATIONS 

Co-sponsored  legislation  to  share  portion 
of  federal  tax  revenue  directly  with  state  and 
local  governments, 

JOB    OPPORTtJNITY    AND   REGIONAL   DEVELOPMENT 

Fought  attempts  to  cut  funds  for  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity— voted  to  extend  pro- 
gram for  2  years. 

Supported  Administration  minority  em- 
ployment plan  (see  Civil  Rights). 

Co-sponsored  Appalachla  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment bills  (see  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry) . 

LABOR 

Voted  for  health  and  safety  standards  for 
workers  at  federally  financed  and  assisted 
construction  projects  (Public  Law  91-54), 

Voted  for  revision  in  hours  railroad  em- 
ployees must  work  each  week. 

Co-sponsored  and  pushed  through  Senate 
historic  suong  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Bill  I  see  Health). 

SCOTT    LEGISLATION    PENDING 

S  2838  ( co-sponsor ) .  to  establish  compre- 
hensive manpower  development  program  to 
assist  persons  in  overcoming  obstacles  to 
suitable  employment, 

S.  2769,  Human  Investment  Act  to  provide 
tax  credits  to  train  employees,  especially 
hard-core  unemployed. 

MILITARY    SPENDING 

In  a  year  of  shocking  exposure  of  military 
wa-ste  the  Senate  re-afflrmed  Its  Constitu- 
tional prerogatives  In  this  area, 

Co-sponsored  Schweiker  Amendment  re- 
quiring Defense  Department  quarterly  re- 
ports on  major  contracts  for  development 
and  procurement  of  weapons  systems  and  to 
authorize  independent  audits  of  major  con- 
tracts. 

Voted— 

For  control  of  chemical,  biological  warfare. 

To  trim  military  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  programs  by  $46.6  mil- 
lion. 

To  require  a  comprehensive  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  cost  and  projected  costs  and 
effectiveness  of  aircraft  carriers. 

To  place  a  monetary  cutoff  on  military 
funds  used  for  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment by  contractors. 

For  a  study  of  profits  of  certain  defense 
contracts  and  contracts  not  subject  to  com- 
petitive bidding. 

To  place  a  ceiling  on  number  of  active  duty 
armed  service  personnel  and  to  require  that 
for  every  man  withdrawn  from  Vietnam, 
ceiling  must  be  reduced  one  man. 

Reluctantly  voted  for  lotuer-cost  ABM  sys- 
tem to  modestly  proceed  icith  our  defense 
capacity.  If  arms  limitations  talks  'with  Rus- 
sia proceed  as  well  as  they  have  been  going, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  the  expenditures 
Consress  authorized.  Strongly  opposed  Sen- 
tinel .-ystem. 

MONETARY    AND    FISCAL    POLirv 

Voted  for  additional  mortgage  credit  dtir- 
ing  periods  of  tight  money  so  nation's  hous- 
ing shortage  'vill  not  become  worse. 

Voted — 
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To  lessen  restrictions  in  real  estate  with 
respect  to  rental  housing  and  rehabilitation 
expenses  to  ease  housing  shortage. 

To  cut  oil  depletion  allou;ance  from  2712% 

to  23  '"r  . 

To  increase  personal  income  tax  exemption 
on  a  gradual  basis  for  $600  to  $750.  Tax  bill 
conferees  adopted  moderate  "Pcrcy-Scotf 
approach. 

To  require  foundations  to  distribute 
greater  percentage  of  their  assets  to  charity. 
Scott  legislation  pending 

S.  1285.  establishing  a  National  Economic 
Conversion  Commission  which  would  study 
ways  to  return,  without  economic  difficulty, 
to  peacetime  economy. 

S.  2259,  to  provide  federal  credit  union 
facilities  for  low-income  neighborhoods. 

8,  3077,  to  provide  tax  credit  for  higher 
education  expenses 

POSTAL    EMPLOYEES  AND    OPERATIONS 

Scoff  legislation  pending 
S,  309,  to  improve  employee-management 
relations  In  Postal  service. 

PRAYER    IN    PT^BLIC    SCHOOLS 

Called  for  public  hearings  early  next  year 
on  constitutional  amendment  to  permit 
voluntary  prayer  in  pubUc  rchocU. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    AND    PENSION    PLA.VS 

Voted— 

For  15';  across  the  board  increase  in  Social 
Security  benefits  and  automatic  cost-of-liv- 
ing Increase. 

Not  to  restrict  criteria  for  eligibility  under 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Amendment. 

For  provision  to  encourage  optional  early 
retirement  for  federal  employees  ( Public  Law 

91-93). 

Scott  legislation  pending 

S.  1896.  to  include  dental,  eye.  avd  hearing 
aids  among  benefits  provided  by  the  insur- 
ance program. 

S.  2184.  to  include  prescribed  drugs  under 
coverage  of  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program  for  aged, 

S,  2518,  to  liberalize  conditions  governing 
eligibility  of  blind  persons  to  receive  dis- 
ability  Insurance  benefits. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Voted  to  extend  and  improve  1966  Auto 
Safety  Law. 

Obtained  PAA  speedups  for  air  safety 
equipment  for  Pennsylvania  airports. 

Supported  expansion  of  federal  aid  for  air- 
port facilities. 

Called  for  more  attention  to  high-speed 
rail  service  for  nation, 

Scott  legislation  pending 

S,  2581,  to  provide  safety  improvements  for 
highway  grade  crossings  for  high-speed  rail 
passenger  trains. 

S,  1070,  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Air 
Traffic  Control. 

S,  2050,  to  provide  for  increased  and  im- 
proved air  navigation  policies  to  increase 
safety  of  tJ,S,  airways. 

VETERANS 

Sponsored  and  supported  expansion  of  vet- 
eran's education  and  training  assistance. 

Sponsored  and  voted  to  make  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  ivterans  eligible  for  out- 
patient treatment  for  entire  life  (Public  Zaw 
91-102). 

Voted  to  provide  more  equitable  compen- 
sation formula  and  increased  payments  for 
veteran's  widows  (Public  Law  91-96) . 

Proposed  new  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
eran's Affairs  to  alleviate  current  haphazard 
approach  to  veteran's  legislation. 

Introduced  bills  to  incorporate  Jewish  'War 
Veterans.  Catholic  War  Veterans. 

Scott  legislation  pending 

S.  2813.  to  increase  Veteran's  burial  allow- 
ances to  $400. 

S.  700,  to  provide  additional  national  ceme- 
teries In  Pennsylvania — the  need  Is  critical. 
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WELTAKE 

Scott  legislation  pending 
S.  2986.  chief  sponsor  of  Nixon  Administra- 
tion Family  Assistance  Act  designed  to  re- 
place  present  wasteful.   Inefficient,    and   de- 
grading welfare  system  with  bold  reform. 

S.  2470,  authorizes  elderly  to  exchange  food 
stamps  for  meals  prepared  and  served  by  pri- 
vate non-profit  organizations 


TIMBER  YIELD 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZl 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr,  NEDZI,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  approved  a  bill. 
H,R,  12025,  aimed  at  increasing  the  tim- 
ber yield  in  our  national  forests.  This 
legislation  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
comment  throughout  the  country,  in- 
cluding editorial  comment  in  the  press. 
The  Courier-Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky,. 
carried  an  editorial  in  its  November  4, 
1969.  issue  which  clearly  sets  forth  one 
side  of  the  controversy  which  H.R.  12025 
has  engendered.  So  that  my  colleat;ues 
may  be  aware  of  The  Courier- Journal's 
comments.  I  include  the  text  of  the  edi- 
torial at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

A  License  To  PLtiNDER  Our  Forests 

One  trouble  in  keeping  up  with  efforts  to 
destroy  the  country's  natural  beauty  is  the 
tricky  way  the  destroyers  have  of  putting  In- 
nocent names  on  the  destructive  bills  they 
introduce  in  Congress.  For  example,  the  lum- 
ber lobby  is  pushing  through  Congress  a 
thing  called  the  National  Timber  Supply  Act. 
That  sounds  reasonable,  doesn't  It?  And  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  pieces  of  anti- 
conservation  legislation  to  come  before  Con- 
gress in   years. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  shortage 
that  sent  lumber  prices  soaring  last  spring 
the  lumber  companies  are  trying  to  get  per- 
mission to  loot  the  nation's  forests.  This  bill 
would  let  them  do  Just  that.  It  would  let 
them  step  up  the  present  rate  of  cutting, 
which  is  geared  to  tree  re-growth  and  re- 
placement, and  would  give  them  the  right 
to  cut  timber  In  all  national  forest  land  not 
now  set  aside  for  recreation.  It  would  give 
them  the  right  to  plunder  practically  all  of 
Kentuckv's  Daniel  Boone  Forest,  and  possibly 
the  area  around  and  including  the  Red  River 
Gorge, 

WOULD     LTSET     THE     BALANCE 

In  1964  Congress  passed  the  Multiple-Use 
and  Sustained  Yield  Act  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  national  forests 
against  Just  the  type  of  activity  proposed  In 
this  bill.  It  protects  the  forests  to  Insure  con- 
tinued healthy  growth  of  timber,  and  to  bal- 
ance the  use  of  forests  for  wood,  •o.-ater,  wild- 
life and  recreation. 

This  bill  would  tut  the  balance  In  favor  of 
timber-cutting,  and  endanger  or  destroy  the 
value  of  the  forests  for  recreation,  water 
and  wildlife  purposes. 

The  bill  would  not  only  let  loggers  cut 
timber  areas  now  preserved  as  wilderness, 
but  would  create  a  "high  yield  timber  fund" 
which  would  be  devoted  to  "increasing  the 
yield"  of  the  forests.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  fund  would  necessarily  be  spent  on 
replanting;  It  could  be  used  to  build  logging 
roads  through  scenic  sections  of  the  national 
forests  that  are  now  roadless.  And  It  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  aUow 
practices  that  would  assure  yearly  increases 
in  the  amount  of  timber  cut. 

Under    the    guise    of    relieving    a    lumber 
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shortage.  It  would  give  the  cutters  the  right 
they  have  long  been  denied  to  raid  the  na- 
tional preserve  It  la  not  only  a  bad  bill,  but 
an  unnecessary  one  Uore  than  90  per  cent 
of  all  public  forest  U  already  open  to  cutting, 
this  would  simply  let  lumbermen  cut  more 
and  faster  without  regard  to  the  heal'h  if 
the  forests  or  the  demands  uf  sensible  r. .n- 
servatlon 

Purthermnre.  the  private  lumber  Industry 
U  now  exporting  more  than  4  billion  board 
feet  of  logs  and  lumber  a  year,  enough  to 
meet  shortages  In  domestic  needs  Even  with 
this  huge  export,  the  domestic  shortage  of 
which  they  speak  has  already  been  ma'erlally 
reduced  Lumber  price  Increases  are  alre.idy 
down  to  almost  half  of  what  they  were  six 
months  ago 

Wood  Is  not  the  only  material  Involved  In 
the  problem  of  providing  housing  for  Ameri- 
cans, and  It  is  not  necessary  to  pillage  the  few 
remaining  protected  areas  of  nation.*:  forest 
In  order  to  solve  the  housing  problem  What 
Is  being  attempted  here  Is  a  steal  at  a  hide- 
ous potential  cost  to  future  Americans  The 
cost  Is  too  high  Kentucklans  are  fortuna'e 
that  Senator  Marlow  Cook,  who  has  shown 
an  awareness  of  the  needs  of  ronservntlon. 
Is  on  the  subcommittee  considering  this  bill. 
He  should  help  to  kill  It. 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or    WEW    K.AMPSHiaE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  it  was 
disappointing  to  learn  that  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  conference  com- 
mittee did  not  approve  the  Department 
of  Commerces  request  for  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  of  $5  million  for  the 
State  technical  services  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1970.  .\fter  the  original  budget 
this  year  requested  $5.3  million  to  con- 
tinue this  ver>'  worthwhile  program  the 
new  administration  this  spring  reduced 
the  reques'.  to  $290,000  for  salaries  and 
administrative  expenses.  The  rationale 
expressed  at  that  time  was  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  was  awaiting  an  eval- 
uation by  an  independent  consulting  or- 
ganization which  had  been  provided  for 
in  an  earlier  authorization  bill.  In  Sep- 
tember. I  joined  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  '  Mr  Randolph  >  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  '  Mr  Harris  >  in 
wTitins  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Small  Busmess  Administration 
to  question  the  cutbacks  of  technology 
transfer  activities  that  had  taken  place 
in  both  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  a  very  favorable  report 
by  the  consultant,  the  A.  D.  Little  Co. 
of  Boston.  It  was  decided  that  the  State 
technical  services  program  should  be 
continued  Accordingly,  on  November  24, 
funds  were  sought  to  contmue  the  pro- 
gram by  way  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  approved 
this  request  in  full,  but  the  House  would 
not  approve  any  portion  of  it,  and  the 
House  prevailed  in  conference.  I  feel  this 
is  a  serious  mistake.  The  failure  to  grant 
this  supplemental  appropriation  request 
will  result  m  crippling,  if  not  the  aban- 
donment, of  any  extremely  valuable  pro- 
gram. Because  only  administrative  funds 
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were  requested  through  regular  appro- 
priations, the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions were  counted  on  to  provide  funding 
for  the  cooperative  State-Federal  pro- 
grams which  are  planned  In  nearly  all 
the  50  State's  and  four  territories 

The  State  Technical  Senices  Act  was 
pa-ssed  in  1965.  and  authorized  appro- 
priations of  $10,  $20.  and  $30  million 
for  the  f^rsi  3  years  In  1969  the  legislation 
was  extended  by  Public  Law  90-422  with 
another  $10-.  $20-.  and  $30-miUion  au- 
thorization. 

Although  appropriations  have  fallen 
short  of  these  targets,  at  least  the  pro- 
gram has  been  kept  going  until  this  year. 

Now  It  fares  collapse. 

This  would  mean  that  many  potential 
benefits  of  the  money  spent  thus  far 
would  be  Lost  The  State  technical  serv- 
ices program  mvolves  State  agencies,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  business  ad- 
visory groups  which  have  worked  closely 
together  to  bnng  the  benefits  of  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  taxpayer-financed  re- 
search within  reach  of  everyone  in 
their  parus  of  the  country.  It  has  taken 
much  efTort.  including  the  concurrence 
of  Governors  and  State  legislatures  to  set 
up  these  operating  mechanisms.  The 
start-up  costs  incurred  thus  far  would 
be  lost.  In  addition,  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  support  a  pro- 
gram which  it  initiated  would  create  con- 
siderable lU  will  among  people  who  have 
made  commitments  to  this  program. 

.\DVANTACES    OF    THE    STATE    TECHNICAL 
SERVICES    PROGRAM 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the 
benefits  of  this  program. 

First,  the  State  technical  services  pro- 
gram offers  a  sy.stematic  method  of  off- 
setting some  of  tile  competitive  bias  re- 
sulting from  the  high  concentration  of 
Government  contracting. 

Much  of  the  technology  resulting  from 
Federal  research  and  development  activ- 
ities has  great  national  value  beyond  its 
original  purpose.  Because  of  this,  tech- 
nology transfer  programs  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  Congress  and  have  now- 
been  developed  in  NASA,  AEC.  DOD.  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  firms  that  regularly  engage  in 
Government  contracts  usually  do  not  re- 
ceive proprietary  benefits  from  federally 
financed  research.  But  where  research 
has  commercial  relevance,  they  receive 
other  benefits.  These  are  an  intimate  as- 
sociation with  new  technology  before 
others  are  aware  of  it  and  an  experi- 
enced technical  staflf.  These  are  obvious 
competitive  advantages. 

Firms  that  gain  firsthand  knowledge 
of  new  technologies  through  research 
contracts  and  other  Government  busi- 
nesses do  not  need  the  State  technical 
services  or  other  technology  transfer 
programs.  In  fact,  when  these  firms  use 
technology  gained  through  profitable 
Government  business  to  compete  in  the 
private  sector  they  create  the  need,  and 
what  appears  to  be  the  moral  obligation 
for  the  Government  to  provide  programs 
which  would  help  to  equalize  competitive 
positions.  This  oblieation  can  only  be 
discharged  through  programs  which 
concentrate  on  .small  business  and  those 
busmesses  that  do  not  have  regular  busi- 
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ness   relations    with   the   Federal   Gov- 
ernment. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  being  spent  by  many 
Federal  agencies  to  make  results  of  pub- 
licly financed  research  and  development 
available  to  industrj-.  Unfortimately, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  mak- 
ing technology  available  and  having  it 
used  State  technical  services  programs, 
because  of  their  State  and  regional  ori- 
entation have  the  variety  and  flexibility 
to  meet  a  wide  range  of  unique  needs 
that  would  otherwise  inhibit  the  effec- 
tive transfer  and  use  of  commercially 
relevant  technology. 

Second,  the  State  technical  senice.s 
program  is  helping  many  industries 
learn  to  look  outward  for  more  efBcient 
and  effective  solutions  to  problems 
which  previously  were  solved  internally. 

Much  of  the  Nation's  industr>',  par- 
ticularly in  the  older  parts  of  the  Nation, 
had  Its  beginnings  in  an  era  when  a  large 
body  of  taxpayer-financed  technolog>- 
did  not  exist.  But  even  then,  trade  se- 
crets were  jealously  guarded  because  of 
the  competitive  advantage  it  provided. 
In  prior  eras,  the  only  place  where  solu- 
tions to  technical  problems  could  be 
found  was  within  the  firm.  Naturally,  a 
tradition  of  looking  inward  developed, 
and  is  still  a  sound  business  principle  in 
many  contexts. 

However,  the  explosion  of  available 
technical  mformatlon  outside  the  firm 
has  created  a  new  environment  that  is 
almost  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  much 
of  American  industry  experienced  its 
greatest  growth.  This  massive  change 
has  taken  place  over  a  very  short  time- 
span,  basically  since  World  War  II.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  many  businesses  are 
not  yet  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  public 
technology  or  are  not  giving  thoughful 
consideration  to  ways  of  using  if 

The  program  brings  the  awareness  of 
the  value  of  public  technology  to  inner 
directed  firms  for  the  business  o.*  State 
technical  services  programs.  In  doing 
this,  the  program  accomplished  much 
more  than  can  be  demonstrated  by  a 
cost-effectiveness  analysis.  It  reorients 
the  attitudes  of  many  firms  in  a  way 
that  will  produce  immeasurable  benefits 
far  into  the  future. 

Third,  the  State  technical  services  pro- 
.uram  is  a  positive  tool  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  fight  in- 
flation. 

Federal  anti-inflationary  actions  are 
generally  negative  because  they  must 
curtail  existing  demand  or  consumption 
in  order  to  be  efTective.  Manipulation  of 
the  money  supply  and  credit  changes 
in  taxes  and  interest,  and  even  reducing 
Federal  expenditures  can.  at  best,  only 
temporarily  alleviate  the  pressures  that 
cause  inflation.  Some  of  these  actions, 
and  especially  those  involving  reduced 
expenditures  through  the  elimination  of 
effective  programs,  can  actually  perpetu- 
ate inflationary  pressures.  The  decision 
not  to  fund  the  State  technical  services 
program  is  an  exemiple  of  such  an  action. 

The  only  real  cure  for  inflation  is  to 
encourage  a  climate  of  competition  and 
dynamism  where  goods  and  services  can 
be  produced  at  lower  costs  and  in  greater 
abundance.  Such  increases  in  efliciency 
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can  be  accelerated  through  the  applica- 
tion of  new  technology.  To  meet  the  ever 
Increasing  demands  which  cause  infla- 
tionary pressures,  the  rate  which  the 
technology  is  applied  must  be  Increased, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  applied  must 
be  broadened.  The  State  technical  serv- 
ices program  has  demonstrated  the  abil- 
ity to  profitably  affect  the  rate  and  scope 
of  technical  application.  The  continua- 
tion of  this  process  is  so  vital  to  long 
term  price  stability  that  the  proper  anti- 
inflationary  position  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram  instead  of   withdrawing   support. 
Fourth,  technology  transfer  programs 
are  becoming  increasingly  important  in 
world  trade.  The  transistor  was  Invented 
in  the  United  States.  But  what  country 
Ho  you  associate  with  the  transistor  ra- 
dio? Some  of  our  greatest  competition 
for  worid  markets  is  in  fields  related  to 
technology    developed    In    the    United 
States,  but  other  countries  have  well  es- 
tablished technology  transfer  programs. 
The  program  in  Holland  was  started  in 
1910.  Japan  has  had  great  success  In  its 
emergence  from  World  War  n  because  of 
its  wise  use  of  technology.  In  Japan,  as 
in  any   other  country,  small  buinesses 
have  not  been  able  to  acquire  new  tech- 
nologies without  assistance.  The  national 
government  has  become  an  active  part- 
ner in  providing  new  technology  to  the 
coimtry's  industries.  Our  business  com- 
munity will  lose  not  only  export  oppor- 
tunities, but  sales  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket if  we  do  not  provide  equivalent  op- 
portunities to  use  the  technology  that 
has  largely  been  developed  through  the 
use  of  their  taxes. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  this  pro- 
gram embodies  the  best  attributes  of 
Federal-State-local-prlvate  coopera- 
tion. To  allow  a  successful  program  of 
this  kind,  with  so  many  advantages,  to 
die  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  many  of 
the  values  of  democracy  and  free  en- 
terprise that  sustain  this  Nation. 

We  must  not  allow  the  impression  to 
be  given  that  the  Federal  Government 
retains  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  abilities 
of  the  States  and  the  small  business  com- 
munity to  fully  participate  in  Innovative 
programs  in  the  public  interest. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  PROtTTY),  recently  made  an 
excellent  statement  on  this  ^oor  in  sup- 
port of  this  program. 

In  the  course  of  the  material  he  pre- 
sented he  included  statements  from  the 
governments  of  nearly  a  dozen  States 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  program 
ana  the  need  for  its  full  funding. 

One  of  these  was  from  Mr.  Zandy  Taft, 
the  coordinator  of  Federal  fimds  for  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  I  will  not  ask 
to  reprint  this  statement  of  Mr.  Taft 
again,  but  I  would  call  his  fine  argument 
in  favor  of  the  STS  program  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  It  appears  In 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  of  Decem- 
ber 23,  1969,  at  page  41119. 

Accordingly,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  a  further  supplemental  ap- 
propriation be  proposed.  I  will  actively 
support  such  efforts  to  gain  adequate 
funding  for  the  STS  program. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  PEARL  HARBOR 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 


Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
to  the  Nation  of  preparedness  is  high  but 
the  cost  of  nonpreparedness  is  higher 
still  and  could  be  fatal. 

That  is  a  lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor.  But 
that  lesson  notwithstanding  there  are 
those  today  who  would  permit  or  even 
encourage  that  we  forget  history,  forget 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Post  Advocate  of  Alhambra,  Calif., 
however,  has  not  forgotten  and  in  its  edi- 
torial of  December  6,  1969,  performs  a 
distinct  service  by  reminding  us  that  the 
Nation  emerged  from  Pearl  Harbor  "with 
the  resolve  that  it  would  never  again  be 
vulnerable  to  surprise  attack." 

Today  there  is  every  reason  to  restate 
that  resolve  and  for  us  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  country's  vigilance  and 
defenses.  As  the  editorial  correctly 
states,  "the  basic  lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor 
is  as  valid  today  as  ever." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
for  the  reading  of  every  Member  the  edi- 
torial which  follows,  entitled  "Forgetting 
Pearl  Harbor?" 

Forgetting  Pearl  Harbor? 
Americans  whose  memories  reach  back  to 
the  first  Sunday  in  December  28  years  ago 
will  never  forget  the  shock  and  anger  that 
swept  the  nation  with  news  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  United  States  of  America  emerged 
from  that  national  trauma  with  the  resolve 
that  it  would  never  again  be  vulnerable  to 
surprise  attack. 

Since  that  time  the  lesson  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor has  been  the  basis  for  the  vigilance  and 
military  preparedness  that  lias  kept  U.S. 
military  forces  on  duty  in  Europe  and  the 
Par  East  for  a  turbulent  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  Is  true  that  the  world  has  changed  sig- 
nificantly since  1941.  Once  the  Japanese  had 
decided  to  attack  the  United  States  It  still 
reqtUred  months  of  planning  in  utmost 
secrecy  to  reach  the  point  where  planes  were 
droning  toward  Hawaii  on  that  peaceful  Sun- 
day morning. 

Today,  however  the  time  lapse  between 
the  decision  by  one  nation  to  attack  another 
and  the  explosion  of  the  first  missile  war- 
head could  be  measured  in  minutes. 

But  the  basic  lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor  Is  as 
valid  today  as  ever. 

There  are  those  who  have  argued  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  that  nuclear  weapons 
have  so  utterly  changed  the  nattire  of  war 
that  conventional  ideas  of  armed  strength 
and  preparedness  are  out  of  date. 

But  Korea  proved  them  wrong.  Vietnam 
has  proved  them  wrong.  The  Middle  East 
Is  proving  them  wrong.  Countless  "mini- 
wars"  erupt  and  subside  to  prove  them 
wrong. 

The  United  States  Is  now  embarked  on  a 
drastic  reduction  In  the  size  of  its  military 
forces  and  curtailment  of  the  military  com- 
mitments abroad  which  have  served  as  an 
underpinning  of  strength  in  areas  of  the 
world  subject  to  Communist  pressures.  This 
anniversary  Is  a  time  to  ask  whether  we  are 
now  turning  our  backs  on  the  lesson  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Japanese  warlords  calculated  In  1941  that 
the  United  States  was  so  vulnerable,  so  Ill- 
prepared  for  war  that  we  could  not  recover 
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from    a    sudden,    devastating    blow    on    our 
defenses.  They  were  almost  right. 

Japanese  thrusts  at  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines left  our  P.iclflc  forces  in  woeful  condi- 
tion. Only  the  tenacious  spirit  of  units  that 
tur\lved  "to  keep  fighting  and  the  support 
of  ;tn  aroused  American  people  carried  us 
tli'.'jueh  the  dark  period  that  ensued. 

Ti  cl.i>  the  United  States  of  America  and 
her  allies  f.ice  hostile  threats  as  menacing  in 
their  intent  as  the  thirst  for  conquest  that 
possessed  the  Axis  powers  a  generation  ago. 
What  has  prevented  World  War  III  is  the 
combined  strength  of  free  world  alliances 
that  stands  against  the  probing  for  weak- 
ness which  has  characterized  every  twist  of 
Communist  strategy  since  World  War  II. 

It  was  weakness  that  invited  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  to  be  sure,  weakness  can  still 
invite  a  comparable  disaster. 

That  is  the  lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  It 
should  be  studied  again  and  again  lor  a 
simple  reason:  our  enemies  have  studied  It. 
too. 


JEWISH    FEDERATION    ANSWERS 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ROGERS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jewish 
Federation  and  Council  of  Greater 
Seattle  has  prepared  a  statement  on  the 
speech  by  Secretary  of  State  William 
■Rogers  on  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Federation  regards  the  Secretary's 
recent  remarks  as  a  material  retreat  irom 
the  previously  firm  position. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  statement  of  the  Federation  and 
Council  appears  at  this  point  of  the 
Record: 

Statement  on  Speech  by  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers  on  U.S.  Policy  in  the 
MmDLE  East 

The  Jewish  Federation  and  Council  of 
Greater  Seattle  views  the  recent  speech  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  as  a  material  re- 
treat from  the  previously  firm  position  of 
our  country  that  the  ternis  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  must  be  arrived  at  by  direct 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states. 

The  statement  by  Secretary  Rogers  con- 
cerning "new  formulas"  discussed  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  Indicates  for  the  first  time  that  our 
country  Is  deviating  from  Us  previously 
sound  approach  to  the  problem  of  Mid-East 
peace.  In  view  of  Soviet  unwillingness  to 
seriously  consider  limitation  of  arm  sup- 
plies to  Egypt  and  its  other  middle  East 
allies.  Secretary  Rogers'  statement  consti- 
tutes a  unilateral  concession  to  Soviet-Arab 
interest. 

This  position  is  contrary  to  our  country's 
best  Interests,  as  it  encourages  Arab  intran- 
sigence, and  convinces  both  the  Arab  nations 
and  the  Soviet  Union  that  a  continued  un- 
compromising attitude  will  yield  further 
benefits. 

We  therefore  urge  Secretary  of  State  Rog- 
ers to  reaffirm  our  country's  long-established 
policy  of  encouraging  direct  negotiation  be- 
tween the  parties  involved.  We  further  urge 
that  so  long  as  there  is  continued  massive 
Soviet  economic,  military  and  political  aid 
to  the  Arab  states,  It  is  to  the  United  States' 
best  interest  to  continue  economic  and  mili- 
tary support  to  Israel. 
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DEDICATION  OF  NEW  ALBANY.  IND., 
LIBRARY 
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1969 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOC.-IE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  speech  I  gave  upon 
dedicating  the  New  Albany.  Ind..  public 
librarj-  on  December  7.  1969: 

The  Public  Library  Ls  going  through  a  boal- 
rociCiUif  ••.n;e 

Once  uptu  a  time,  libraries  were  monu- 
ments of  marble  and  stone,  sNTnbola  of  civic 
and  culturrt!  pride  designed  to  Impress  the 
public  with  the  wealth  and  the  dignity  of 
Itnowledije  and  learning  As  worlclng  institu- 
tions, however,  they  often  were  more  like 
mausoleums 

As  a  young  boy  I  can  remember  frequent- 
ing public  Ubnirtes  in  several  communities 
where  mv  family  lived  They  were  uncom- 
fortable Often  there  was  no  .spare  for  chairs 
and  'ables  Uehtlng  levels  drove  me  half 
blind  CUclclnK  heals,  a  whlsjjer.  a  falling 
book  made  me  feel  as  If  I  wis  an  intruder. 
Ip  a  pr)vjt*  sancttiary 

.It  w^  a  refuge  for  children,  for  nid  folks 
with  leisure  time  on  their  hands  ind  for  :i 
small  hand  of  scholars  who  resented  the  In- 
terference of  .invone  else  I  had  the  feeling 
rhi'  libraries  were  primarily  for  books,  then 
fir  librarians,  and  r>nlv  finally  for  my  benefit 
and  enjoyment 

If  'hat  Is  the  way  you  think  of  a  llbrarv 
today  then  mav  I  polltelv  suggest,  vou  are 
not  "wl'-h  It"  Yon.'  generation  ^ap  Is  showing. 
Libraries  are  becoming  creatlvelv  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  people  These  venerable 
Institutions  know  todav  that  to  serve  patrons 
they  must  do  more  than  qtiietlv  dole  out  the 
books 

Story  reading  sessions  are  under  wav.  tistag 
non-professlonal  aids  to  bring  enrichment 
to  children. 

Mobile  units  make  their  roimds  sometimes 
stopping  at  a  shopping  area  with  Ilbrnrv 
aides  readlni:  to  children  In  a  warm  carpe'ed 
mobile  'init  while  the  mothers  shop 

Oomm'inltv  coordinators  go  to  social,  reli- 
gious service,  and  business  groups  to  encour- 
age vi  use  the  llbru-les"  specl.-tl   services 

The  local  llbrarv  is  becoming  a  real  asset 
to  the  Ii>ch1  buslnesjiman.  storing  scientific. 
technical  and  management  Information  that 
can  sa'. e  him  time  and  money 

A  library  hostess  may  greet  you  and  offer 
friendly.  persDual  .issistance 

Data  processing  machines  and  complicated 
electronic  equipment  cope  with  problems  of 
information  retrieval  and  subject  indexing. 
Specl.ll  telephone  lines  link  groups  of 
libraries  together,  enabling  a  person  to  have 
access  to  materials  beyond  those  in  his  local 
library 

Libraries  are  no  lunger  waj-ehouses  for 
books  and  librarians  .ire  not  guards  Libraries 
are  being  designed  to  display  their  books  at- 
tractively And  make  them  available,  like  a 
department  store  displays  its  wares,  to  catch 
the  customer's  eye  and  make  access  to  them 
easv 

Today  the  library  is  well  located  conven- 
ient to  the  office  worker,  school  children  and 
the  shopper  It  is  comfortable,  with  uphol- 
stered furniture  and  carpeting  in  all  but 
the  most  heavily  trafficked  areas  for  com- 
fort and  to  absorb  sound  .\vallable  space  Is 
used  fle-xibly.  for  small  and  large  groups. 
Olass  and  color  and  Interior  decorating  ire 
used  'o  make  It  attractive  and  Inviting  Nat- 
ural light  Is  encouraged;  glass  walls  attract 
the  passerby:  even  a  smoking  lounge  is  per- 
muted for  adults  and  special  facilities  are 
arranged  for  children. 


The  library  is  t>ecomlng  a  focus  for  com- 
munity pride,  unique  in  appoarance  and 
function  a  force  for  culture  In  the  commu- 
nity. Ttxlay,  libraries  often  are  an  educa- 
tional asset  to  a  community,  offering  reading 
classes  for  Illiterates.  English  co\irses  for 
adults,  and  foreign  language  courses  They 
cme  equipped  with  sophisticated  sound  sys- 
tems, record  libraries  and  rooms  for  listen- 
ing to  music 

In  lu-ban  centers  the  library  help.s  imml- 
granu  orient  them»elve«  to  Amerlcn  life. 
and  establish  health  and  consumer  education 
classes  for  welfare  recipients  In  suburbia. 
libraries  offer  great  books,  dlsc\isslon.s.  art 
galleries.  American  heritage  programs 

Oormnunlty  gr^upo  are  ollen  ff.und  meet- 
ing in  the  library  and  the  binlding  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  them  without  keep- 
ing the  entire  library  open. 

The  purpoae  Is  m  make  the  library  a  fa- 
miliar, c/^mfortahle  invltlnp;  place  provid- 
ing much  needed  activity  space  and  insur- 
ing maximum  use  ■>{  an  expen.,lve  building 
.Ml  of  ihese  c.Torts  are  made  to  convert 
non-Users  Into  users  The  result  has  been 
such  Uiat  today  the  modern  library  is  be- 
coming as  busy  as  the  local  supermarket 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  only  the 
rich  could  afford  lK<oks.  as  was  true  In  early 
.■\merlca  Benjamin  tVanklln  and  his  friends 
who  founded  the  Library  Cumpany  In  Phila- 
delphia in  ITiG.  and  pioneered  group  buy- 
ing and  subscription  hbrarlca,  would  be 
aiua2ed  and  pleased 

So  would  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  gave  more 
than  *42  nruilion  to  build  over  2800  public 
libraries  in  communities  acroBS  the  nation, 
including  one  in  New  Albany. 

■Surely  the  poets— who  have  sf)oken  of  a 
library  as  •medicine  for  the  soul."  a  "hospital 
for  the  mind,  a  diai-y  of  the  human  race." 
•he  'memory  of  the  liuman  race."  a  "duke- 
■Jum  large  enough."  a  place  to  t>egulle  your 
sorrow  ■  —Would  applaud  the  modern  library 
There  are  thoee  who  suggest  that  libraries 
of  the  future  will  have  no  iXKjks  In  them  at 
ill— all  the  books  will  lie  iilaced  on  micro- 
film and  -he  reader  will  have  the  world's 
knowledge  at  his  nngertlps  Model  photo- 
graphic and  electronic  library  systems  are 
already  in  use 

Libraries  lace  formidable  challenges  In  the 
years  ahead  with  growing  p>opulatlons.  ris- 
ing educatonal  standards,  and  the  Informa- 
tion explosion.  100.000  librarians  are  needed 
today  an-J  we  are  ihort  hundreds  if  millions 
of  dollars  in  library  constrtictlon  funds  Un- 
doubtedly automation  will  solve  many  prob- 
lems, but  for  the  immediate  future,  the  bCM.k 
is  not  about  to  go  out  of  existence  and  will 
only  Increase  in  numbers 

We  live,  of  course.  In  a  time  of  an  explo- 
ilou  in  knowledge  Man  s  accumulated  knowl- 
edge doubles  every  ten  years  One  man  sim- 
ply cannot  keep  up  with  the  developments 
a  decade  has  -een  Tlilrtv-seven  new  nations 
m  Africa  have  become  independent  We 
have  lasers,  masers,  DNA  RUA.  the  new 
mathematics,  and  the  exploration  of  :he 
mtion  in  the  sciences  I  am  told  that  a  grad- 
uate from  Purdue  University  in  June  of  iy70 
will  find  that  one-half  of  everything  he 
learned  will  be  obsolete  In  eight  years 

Even  my  dictionary  reflects  the  growth  of 
liuman  knowledge  Think  of  the  new  words 
that  have  come  iiptin  us  m  recent  days: 
Viet-cong,  telestar.  splashdown.  I^D.  hippie, 
Watusi 

The  other  day  I  was  flipping  through  my 
children  s  set  of  World  Book  Encyclopedia 
Described  for  them  were  such  things  as  Vos- 
tok  1.  Gemini  5.  radioisotope  biochemical 
probes,  bioaatronautlcs.  advanced  metho<ls  of 
heart  surgery  implantation  of  artificial  or- 
gans. 

And  with  the  explosion  of  knowledge  has 
c>>me  an  explasion  in  bo<.ik8  Total  ^ales  in 
publishing  in  1954  am-.unted  to  $700  nulllon. 
This  year  It  will  come  to  2'j   billion  dollars. 


Just  to  pick   out    the   volumes   to  put    In   a 
library  Is  a  task  for  a  professional 

but  this  vast  explosion  of  knowledge  is 
not  without  danger  It  Is  like  tire-  an  inval- 
uable blessing  and  an  agent  tor  destruction 
Its  benefits  are  obvious  it  will  increase 
the  yields  from  our  lields  and  multipiv  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  It  makes  iime  and  space 
Collapse  For  5000  years  of  recorded  history, 
the  only  way  man  could  travel  faster  ihan 
a  aorse  was  to  fall  out  of  a  tree  Today  In 
space  he  travels  25,000  miles  per  hour 

It  causes  the  family  of  man  to  live  in  a 
.shrinking  house  Population  science.  Tech- 
nology, industrial  output,  consumption  all 
accelerate  at  fantastic  speeds  The  Impact  of 
technology  is  upon  us  In  it  lew  vears,  super- 
sonic aircraft  will  fly  from  New  York  lo  Pans 
in  a  little  over  two  hours  Todav.  satellite 
communications  bring  us  knov^iedge  of 
events  half  a  world  awav  instantaneously, 
and  electronic  computers  store  vast  air.oun's 
of  information  gathered  from  lar  llung  cor- 
ners of  the  world 

The  benehts  from  the  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge come  to  us  from  abroad,  too.  The  United 
States  does  not  have  a  monopoly  on  braius. 
It  was  the  Russians  who  put  the  first  .satel- 
lite into  orbit  and  a  South  African  who  trans- 
planted the  hrst  human  heart 

Do  you  recall  Astronaut  Frank  Born.an's 
statement  about  his  flight  to  the  mncn'  Ke 
said.  "We  truly  stotxl  on  the  shoulders  of 
giants"  And  then  he  mentioned  them  New- 
ton, an  Englishman;  Oalileo.  an  Italian; 
Copernicus,  a  Pole;  Keppler.  a  Oernian; 
Jules  Verne,  a  hYenchman.  Oberth.  .i  Ger- 
man; Tslolckov-skly.  a  Russian.  Ooddard,  an 
American:  Konovak,  a  Russian.  Gii.-.in 
White,  and  ChalTee,  Americans. 

Borman  concluded-  And  if  Apollo  8  was 
a  triumph  at  ail  it  was  not  an  American 
triumph  It  was  a  triumph  of  all  mankind." 
We  will  beneht  from  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  all  mankind— provided,  of  course,  we  have 
access  to  It  The  library  Is  the  institution 
charged  with  the  task  of  storing  It  and  In- 
dexlng  It  .-u  that  we  can  use  it. 

The  dangers  from  the  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge are  not  as  generally  recognized.  If  we 
are  not  careful,  these  benehts  can  come  to 
us  at  a  fearful  price.  It  can  place  around  our 
necks  the  yoke  of  highly  specialized  learn- 
ing It  can  bind  us  to  the  whims  of  a  few 
who  have  access  to  ihe  knowledge  explo- 
sion. 

You  and  I  cannot  become  conversant  with 
all  there  Is  to  know  There  Is  a  tendencv  to 
rely  upon  specialists  for  the  truth  !  cciiuse 
we  have  little  or  no  total  understanding. 

Specialization  can  breed  ignorance  In  those 
who  are  not  .specialists.  Ignr  ranee  can  lead  to 
excessive  reliance  upon  those  who  have 
knowledge  or  to  Indifference.  Tlie  specialist 
can  become  arrogant,  or  thirsty  lor  power  and 
control  He  can  easily  p>ersuacie  himself  that 
only  he  and  his  colleagues  should  participate 
In  the  decision-making  process 

The  solution  to  these  risks  is  to  preser\e 
make  available,  and  distribute  the  knowl- 
edge of  mankind.  Some  institution  must  do 
this  for  us.  and  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
perservlng  the  heritage  of  rational  and 
spiritual  inquiry.  Several  Institutions  serve 
that  vital  purpose  in  a  free  society  — the 
schools,  the  churches,  and,  pre-eminently, 
the  library 

This  library,  then,  serves  as  an  institu- 
tion to  preserve  and  disseminate  the  spirit 
of  balanced  inquiry,  to  reconcile  those  who 
seek  to  know  how  and  those  who  seek  to 
know  why  This  spirit  has  guided  the  world 
from  the  days  ot  ancient  Greece  to  the 
present. 

This  building  is  dedicated  because  it  is 
among  the  most  important  buildings  in  the 
community. 

It  IS  open  to  all  persons. 
It    stores    and    catagorlzes    the    wit    and 
wisdom  of  the  world 
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It  Is  staffed  by  persons  who  follow  a  noble 
pursuit— helping  people  to  expand  their 
knowledge  and  to  enjoy  their  leisure  aa  they 
read  lor  pleasure. 

It  Is  an  essential  part  of  your  educational 
system 
'  It   Is  one   among   over  70.000   libraries   In 
the  U  S  .  for.-ning  an  invaluable  educational 
and  recreational  resource  for  us  all. 

It  makes  available  to  all  persons  In  this 
community  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  place 
to  read,  to  meet  friends,  and  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  urpcncy  and  Importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  community  In  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  a  democratic  society. 

It  reminds  us  of  what  some  few  people 
In  this  community  have  done  by  the  appli- 
cation of  intelligence,  energy,  skill  and  time 
to  enhance  their  community. 

It  serves  a  noble  purpose:  the  free  access 
to  and  exchange  of  Information  without 
which  the  democratic  system  would  be,  In 
the  words  of  Ezeklal.  a  valley  of  dry  bones. 

And.  It  stands  In  the  city  as  a  symbol 
of  hope  that  all  mankind  will  be  guided  by 
reason  and  human  wisdom  In  our  common 
efforts  to  enhance  and  enrich  the  quality 
of  our  lives. 

For  these  purposes,  then,  this  building  of 
pracp  and  distinction  Is  dedicated.  May  God 
richly  bless  all  «;ho  read  and  study  and 
meet  here 


COLLISION  AVOIDANCE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  in- 
terest in  air  safety  extends  back  to 
World  War  II  when  I  was  flying  bombers 
in  the  Pacific.  Today,  with  more  and 
more  planes  spending  more  and  more 
hours  in  the  air.  aircraft  safety  must 
tac  one  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions of  our  technological  society. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1959,  I 
have  endeavored  to  improve  air  safety 
through  .such  means  as  the  cockpit  voice 
recorders  which  are  now  standard  equip- 
ment on  all  commercial  air  carriers, 
through  increased  funds  for  airport  im- 
provements, and  through  specialized 
technological  developments  to  assist 
pilots  in  every  way  possible. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  all  air- 
lines is  the  development  of  a  foolproof 
collision  avoidance  system — a  device 
that  will  warn  pilots  in  time  to  avert  a 
disaster.  Despite  the  world-renowed 
skill  of  American  aviators,  the  crowded 
sky  has  become  far  too  hazardous  for 
any  crew  to  navigate  without  substan- 
tial assistance  and  support.  One  of  the 
men  devoting  a  great  amount  of  time  to 
the  subject  of  collision  avoidance  is 
Frank  C.  White,  an  electrical  engineer 
on  the  management  staff  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association.  Mr.  White's  in- 
tense dedication  to  the  realities  of  air 
safety  and  his  determination  to  seek 
every  avenue  to  continually  improve  that 
air  safety  ranks  him  among  those  out- 
standing men  who  enjoy  solving  difficult 
problems  undeterred  by  the  staggering 
challenge  of  those  problems.  Mr.  White's 
experience  and  his  persistence  in  striv- 
ing to  obtain  maximum  effort  from  the 
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aircraft  Industry  to  improve  their  tech- 
nology are  well  known  throughout  the 
air  industry.  He  deserves  the  highest 
praise  of  civilians  as  well. 

Recently.  Business  and  Commercial 
Aviation  described  Mr.  White  and  his 
efforts  for  its  readers.  I  recommend  this 
artcile  to  my  colleagues,  for  it  proves 
again  what  one  indispensable  man  can 
add  to  the  improvement  of  our  highly 
complicated  society.  The  article  follows  i 
Man  or  the  Month:  Frank  C.  White — 
Mr.  Collision  Avoidance 
If  and  when  an  airborne  collision  avoid- 
ance system  becomes  a  reality,  all  the  avia- 
tion world  win  very  likely  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  a  quietly  dynamic  53  year  old 
electrical  engineer  on  the  management  staff 
of  the  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
For  13  years,  Frank  C.  White  has  been  the 
prime  mover  behind  the  scheduled  airlines' 
search  for  an  airplane-installed  antl-coUlslon 
device.  Hundreds  of  aspiring  Inventors,  egg- 
headed  scientists,  practical  engineers  and 
contract-seeking  salesmen  have  brought  him 
their  verbal  Ideas,  paper  sketches,  mathe- 
matical analyses  and  breadboard  proto- 
types— all  eagerly  hoping  that  he  would  open 
the  first  doors  for  airline  acceptance. 

White  personally  examined  every  proposal, 
sometimes  impatiently,  often  dogmatically, 
but  always  expertly.  Few  men  In  the  aviation 
world  have  had  a  better  understanding  of 
the  midair  collision  problem  with  all  its  com- 
plex parameters.  No  one  has  been  more 
dedicated  to  Its  solutions 

White  has  persisted  In  his  search  for  a  way 
out  of  the  collision  threat  dilemma  during  a 
decade  when  airline  management  interest  In 
an  airborne  anti-coUlsiou  device  was  waxing 
and  waning.  Emphasis  was  continually  shift- 
ing from  an  airborne  method  to  placing  full 
reliance  on  better  ground-based  air  traffic 
control. 

White  and  the  airlines  have  been  bitterly 
criticized  by  many  potential  contractors  for 
their  reluctance  to  release  any  study  or  de- 
velopment contracts  and  their  insistence  that 
the  contractor  first  build  his  better  mouse- 
trap for  the  airlines  to  evaluate — and.  pos- 
sibly, buy.  This  was  a  180-deg  twist  for  most 
of  the  technical  companies  which  had  the 
capability  of  contributing  to  collision  avoid- 
ance development.  They  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  the  military  where 
studies  and  development  work  were  funded 
by  the  agencies  involved.  White  and  ATA 
adamantly  felt  the  airlines  should  buy  a 
CAS  just  the  way  they  purchased  other 
avionics — even  though  this  device  required 
a  research  breakthrough. 

B'CA  also  criticized  White  and  ATA  for 
their  frugality  In  allocating  funds  toward  the 
solution  of  this  vital  problem.  It  pointed  out 
that  the  airlines  had  spent  far  more  for  in- 
flight movies,  for  example,  than  they  had 
for  collision  avoidance.  Nevertheless,  neither 
B,  CA  nor  any  of  White's  critics  could  fault 
the  man  for  "his  unrelenting  search  for  the 
answer. 

Largely  through  his  efforts,  four  major 
firms  in  the  electronics  Industry  have  pro- 
duced flying  prototypes  of  a  so-called  time 
frequency  CAS  which  appears  to  have  the 
capability  of  pro"idlng  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion. ATA  has  committed  some  $2  million 
for  a  flight  test  program  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

White  has  been  an  airline-man  since  1938 
when  he  went  with  National  as  superintend- 
ent of  communications.  His  one  hiatus  from 
airline  servitude  was  in  World  War  IX  when 
he  lent  his  technical  talents  to  the  Navy,  for 
which  he  was  commended  with  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  White  still  holds  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander rank  In  the  Naval  Reserve. 
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OflBclally,  Prank  White  Is  listed  as  man- 
ager of  communications  and  data  processing 
for  ATA.  However,  the  job  has  spilled  over  to 
include  many  other  facets  of  airborne  elec- 
tronics—for example,  CAS.  proximity  warners 
and  airborne  weather  radar.  White  wa* 
largely  responsible  for  the  fleet-wide  Installa- 
tion of  weather  radar  among  the  airlines. 
This,  in  turn,  inspired  lus  adoption  by  thou- 
sands of  aircraft  in  general  aviation.  Last 
year,  Flight  Safety  Foundation  presented  him 
with  Its  annual  award  for  his  contribution 
to  the  development  of  airborne  weather  radar. 
The  ATA  superintendent  is  married  and 
the  father  of  two  and  grandfather  of  three. 
Though  generally  unknown,  except  to  his 
confidantes.  White  spends  part  of  his  vaca- 
tion each  year  in  Brazil  where  he  works  for 
a  mission  supported  by  lus  parish  church  m 
Maryland. 

Another  avocation  is  bam  radio.  White  has 
a  sizable  radio  station  in  his  liome  and  is 
part  of  the  military  amateur  Mars  network. 
While  suave  and  voluble  Iobbylst,s  like  its 
president  Stuart  Tipton  typify  the  ATA  to 
business  flyers,  dedicated  men  fuch  as  Frank 
White  have  made  the  organization  the  viable 
and  valuable  asset  11  is  not  only  to  the  air- 
lines but  to  all  facets  of  civil  aviation  as  well. 

— J.H. 


A  CHAIN  OF  SHIPS— TRIBUTE  TO 
MSTS 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
persons  think  of  the  MSTS  as  another 
shipping  line,  used  to  transport  our  men 
and  materials  wherever  needed.  In  the 
November  1969  issue  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings,  there  is  an  article 
written  by  Capt.  Edward  F.  Oliver  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  which  gives  detailed 
information  on  the  splendid  work  of  the 
MSTS  in  delivering  the  goods  to  Viet- 
nam, not  just  port  to  port,  but  to  the  area 
■where  needed,  despite  numerous  obsta- 
cles and  dangers.  Because  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest  and  concern  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  I  am  inserting  it 
in  the  Record  for  their  information  and 
careful  reading  i 

A  Chain  of  Ships 
(Photography  by  Chief  Journalist  Byron  S. 
Whitehead.   Jr..   U.S.   Navy;    text  by  Capt. 
Edward  F.  Oliver,  U.S.  Coast  Guard) 
The  ships  and  the   know-how.  Today,  as 
always,  these  elements  of  seapower  are  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  logistic  support  of 
a  major  military  effort  being  conducted  far 
from  our  shores. 

Today,  as  In  years,  and  wars,  past,  this 
basic  seapower  truth  continues  to  be  demon- 
strated in  Vietnam,  where,  for  four  years,  the 
Navv-operated  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  (MSTS)  has  moved  approximately  97 
per  cent  of  the  materiel  of  war  in  what  has 
become,  probably,  the  longest  military  sealift 
in  history. 

While  the  story  of  MSTS  operations  has 
been  chronicled  on  various  occasions,  such 
accounts  usually  overlook  a  significant  aspect 
of  that  support  effort — the  beyond-the-beach 
delivery  accomplished  by  the  MSTS  Office  In 
Vietnam  (MSTSOV)  through  Its  shallow- 
draft  operations  In  moving  a  high  percentage 
of  In-country  cargo  from  the  point  of  initial 
off-loading  to  the  ultimate  customer-user, 
the  combat  unit. 
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Because  even  the  professional  observer 
tends  to  regard  the  MSTS  as  something  of  a 
mUltar>--type  Moore-McCormitrlt  Amerlcrtn- 
Isbrandtsen  Lines  that  operates  between 
the  world  4  nnajor  ports,  presented  here  is 
another  view  of  the  chain  of  ships'  which 
serves  to  deliver  .he  nation's  instruments  of 
war  wherever  they  are  needed. 

The  MSTS  ship  Units.  "  now  about  150  In 
number  and  extending  halfway  around  the 
world,  move  ain  unending  stream  of  military 
supplies  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Thirty- 
six  million  measurement  tons  of  cari?o  were 
consigned  to  M8TSOV  from  1965  through 
1968.  averaging  nine  million  tons  per  year 
At  the  height  of  the  military  buildup  in  1967. 
there  were  over  .300  ships  engaged  m  the  sea- 
Uft  The  freighters  making  up  this  supply 
line  are  mostly  World  War  II  ships,  owned  by 
the  US  Oovemment  and  controlled  by 
MSTS  Today,  'here  are  101  In  service  The 
rest  are  privately-owned  ships,  each  one 
':me-,  space-  or  cargo-chartered  to  the  Mlll- 
t/irv  Sea  Transportation  Service 

The  Vietnam  offlce  of  MSTS  is  head- 
qu.nrtered  In  an  old  building  on  the  banks 
of  the  SaUon  River  In  'he  heart  of  Saigon 
Small,  six-man  sub-units  are  located  at  Dt 
Nanij.  Qui  Vhon  Cam  Ranh  Bay  Chu  Lai. 
.Vha  Trsng  Phan  Rang.  Tuy  Hoa.  and  Vunn 
T.iU 

Xiie  Pgc.Jf  :5algon.  located  38  miles  Inland 
tT<mi  -he  .South  China  Sea.  is  the  main  deep- 
drait  port  :n  South  Vietnam  There  are  two 
Jther  principal  deep-dr:i:t  pr's  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  and  Da  Nang  One-third  of  all 
lok;istic  s>ipport  cargo  is  off-loaded  at  Saigon 
The  long  quay  on  the  muddy  Salmon  River 
and  the  docks  at  the  recently  constructed 
new  port  (called  Newporfi  at  the  edge 
of  the  citv  an  addition  to  Saigon  Port,  can 
accommodate  35  deep-draft   ships 

Although  the  river  Is  congested  with  sam- 
pans. ] units,  and  barges,  there  is  a  mooring 
area  that  can  accommodate  another  12  large 
freighters 

Prom  Saigon  Port,  cargo  la  tranaslilpped 
by  shallow-draft  craft  to  "upcountry"  and 
'down-country"  porta. 

An  ammunition  discharge  terminal  at  Cat 
Lai.  six  miles  from  downtown  Saigon,  near 
the  Junction  jf  two  rivers — the  Saigon  and 
the  Doni^  Nal.  Is  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
port.  Here,  axnmunltlon-laden  vessels  off-load 
cargo  into  waiting  barges  In  an  aroxmd-the- 
cloclt  operation.  Aa  quickly  as  one  vessel  Is 
emptied  and  slipw  her  moorings,  another  ves- 
sel is  upbound  from  Cape  St.  Jacques  ( Vtixig 
Tiu)  un  the  South  China  Sea  to  taJte  her 
place  in  the  line 

To  reach  Saigon,  ships  must  transit  the 
twisting  Long  Tau  River.  In  a  trip  that  takes 
four  hours  and  requires  the  services  of  a 
Vietnamese  pilot  who  Is  familiar  with  the 
tricky  currents  and  shUUng  sandbars.  The 
Long  Tau  bisects  the  Rung  Sat  Special  Zone 
i  Assassins  Forest'  ),  long  a  haven  for  antl- 
Kovernment  forces  Each  mornln?  U  3  Navy 
minesweepers  MSBs)  clear  the  mam  chan- 
nel— then  sweep  the  river  continually  during 
the  day  for  contact  and  Influence  mines 

Because  the  Lon^  Tau  Is  the  main  shipping 
cli.i.-.nel  between  Saigon  and  the  South  China 
sea  It  must  be  kept  open  for  the  JO-ixld 
sh'.ps  which  transit  the  river  each  day  If  a 
lirge  ~hlp  should  be  simk  in  the  narrow 
channel  the  only  access  to  Saigon  would  be 
blocked  Two  large  freighters,  'he  American 
Sarcn  Rouge  Victory  and  the  Panamanian 
East>-'n  Mariner,  were  sunk  by  mines,  but  did 
not  block  the  channel  In  the  past  vear.  the 
tempo  ,,{  Viet  Cong  attacks,  by  rockets,  re- 
c  •llle.ss  rifles,  mines,  iind  small  arms  Are  has 
Increased  Since  1965.  there  have  been  at- 
tacks on  H)2  vessels,  and  In  the  past  two  years 
38  vessels  have  sustained  hits  with  some  loss 
of  life  and  varying  degrees  of  damage 

High  In  Importance  in  MSTS  operations  is 
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the  movement  of  petroleum,  oil.  and  lubri- 
cant (POL)  products  to  Vietnam,  where  the 
unprecedentedly  high  rate  of  aircraft  employ- 
ment has  required  a  tremendous  quantity  of 
Jet  fuel  iJP-4). 

Aa  a  result,  a  small  fleet  of  MSTS-con- 
tracted  tankers-  approximately  10  per  cent 
of  the  world-wide  MSTS  tanker  operation — 
has  been  engaged  since  1966  In  providing  two 
massive  fuel  lifts  to  Vietnam,  one  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  other  from  the  U.S. 
Gulf  Coast  In  lyes.  M  million  barrels  of 
POL  were  moved  to  Vietnam  In  thU  manner. 
24  million  barrels  of  which  were  JP-4  Sixty 
per  cent  of  POL  brought  to  Vletruim  In  sup- 
port I't  the  war  effort  has  been  carried  In 
ct>mmerclal  'ankers 

The  two  principal  discharge  ports  for 
MSTS-operated  tinkers  are  at  DaNang  and 
Cam  Ranh  Hay.  where  there  are  floating 
storawe  tankers  under  MSTS  control  Three 
small  MSTS  T- 1  tanker  provide  for  the  intra- 
couiury  movement  of  POL. 

Once  the  seallft  freighters  off-load  cargo 
at  the  maj  >r  ports  of  Saigon.  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 
and  DaNang,  intra-cuuntry  operations  begin. 
The  p<x>r  condition  of  South  Vietnam's  high- 
way and  railroad  systems  require  that  sup- 
plies for  combat  units  be  delivered  either  by 
water  or  air  Since  the  c<:)Untry  has  an  excel- 
lent waterway  system.  It  Is  Ideally  suited  for 
shallow-draft  vessel  operations 

Of  the  nine  million  measurement  tons  of 
military  supplies  landed  In  South  Vietnam  In 
1968.  thre*  and  one-half  million  tons  were 
transshipped  by  the  MSTSOV  shallow-draft 
division.  The  division  Is  made  up  of  Alaska 
Barge  and  Transport  Company  (AB&Ti  tuns. 
iuid  United  States  Naval  Ships  lUSNS)  tank 
landing  ships  iLSTi  The  I.STs  move  ap- 
proximately 65  f)er  cent  of  the  In-country 
cargo  and  .AB&T  vessels  carry  most  of  the 
remainder 

Alaska  Barge  and  Transport  Company 
.calned  Its  t-xpertlse  In  unorthcxlox  cargo  op- 
erations m  the  Arctic  Ocean  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Distant  Early  Warning  Line 
The  AB&T  mission  is  to  off-load  cargo  from 
'>c«an  freighters  and  move  It  to  up-  or  down- 
country  destinations  In  an  effort  that  In- 
volves 15  oceangoing  tu^s,  Ave  harbor  tugs 
and  a  large  fleet  of  flat  bargee,  all  manned  by 
civilians  In  1968,  over  one  million  measure- 
ment tons  of  military  supplies  were  moved 
In  this  manner 

AB&T  has  Us  base  of  operations  In  Saigon, 
with  operating  facilities  at  Vung  Tau,  Phan 
Rang.  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  Nha  Trang.  Qui  Nhon 
and  DaNang.  and  the  familiar  Indian  Head 
Insignia  on  its  vessels  can  be  seen  almost 
anywhere  in  Vietnam  where  there  is  water 
The  tugs  have  operated  within  sight  of  the 
Cambodian  border  and  up  the  coast  as  far 
north  as  Hue. 

The  ubiquitous  tugs  and  their  cumbersome 
tows  have  often  transited  the  rivers  of  the 
Delta  unescorted  and  with  only  a  small  con- 
tingent of  military  police  on  t>oard  for  secu- 
rity On  numerous  Kcasions  they  have  been 
under  Viet  Cong  rocket  and  recoiUess  rifle 
attack  Following  the  Tet  offensive  !n  early 
1968.  the  tug  Michael  was  hit  In  the  wheel- 
hou.se  by  five  rockets.  The  master  and  mate 
were  killed 

In  addition  to  barge-towlng.  the  tugs  en- 
cage in  salvage  operations,  in  ftre  fighting, 
in  providing  lighterage  and  stevedore  serv- 
ices, and  when  required,  support  combat  op- 
erations In  this  latter  role,  nondescript  tugs. 
on  several  occasions,  have  landed  combat 
troops  on  some  Isolated  stretch  of  beach 

The  24  civilian-manned  LSTs,  all  of  World 
War  II  vintage,  are  well  suited  for  opera- 
tions m  the  shallow  waters  of  coastal  inlets 
along  Vietnam's  coast,  and  In  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  Rung  Sat  Special  Zone  They  op- 
erate   the    entire    length    of    the    l.OOO-mlle 
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South  Vietnamese  coastline  to  serve  some  38 
in-country  berths,  ramps,  and  beaching  sites. 
In  addition  to  the  24  USNS  LTSs  under 
continuous  MSTSOV  control,  there  are  sev- 
eral U  S  Seventh  Fleet  LSTs  under  temporary 
MSTSOV  operational  control. 

The  LSTs  have  also  performed  ably  as 
iToop  transports.  During  1968.  an  average  of 
4.000  troops  were  lifted  each  month  by  LSTs. 
Every  large-scale  military  operation  requlr- 
ing  the  movement  of  troops  In-country,  such 
as  Operation  Oregon,  has  depended  on  a 
seallft  by  USNS  LSTs.  Another  example  was 
the  relocation  of  US.  Army  Forces  south  to 
the  Delta  during  October  1968.  All  move- 
ments of  Free  World  forces  between  Thai- 
land, the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and 
South  Vietnam  have  been  made  by  LSTs. 

Besides  the  movement  of  millions  of  tons 
of  logLstlc  supplies  in  the  traditional  break- 
hulk  freight  method.  MSTS  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  one  of  the 
most  advanced  techniques  of  cargo  move- 
ment :n  military  history— the  use  of  con- 
tainershlps  The  MSTS-contracted  contaln- 
ership  shuttle  between  the  US.  West  Coast 
aj;d  Vietnam  has  demonstrated  the  feasibil- 
ity of  moving  military  supplies  to  a  beach 
enclave  and  then  transshipping  the  supplies 
inland  with  maximum  security  and  a  mini- 
mum of  handling. 

To  accomplish  this.  In  1967.  MSTS  con- 
traced  with  Sea-Land  Service.  Inc  .  to  pro- 
vide contalnershlps.  together  with  their  vans 
or  containers.  The  rtrst  contalnershlp,  the  SS 
Bienville,  arrived  at  DaNang  In  July  1967 
•Aith  226  vans  These  35-foot  vans  contained 
7221  measurement  tons  of  cargo,  and  the 
o:f-loading  was  completed  in  15  hours,  com- 
pared to  the  Ave  days  that  conventional 
off-loading  would  have  taken.  Since  that 
date,  a  contalnershlp  haa  arrived  every  two 
weeks  at  both  DaNang  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
Sea-Land  now  has  eight  contalnershlps 
operating  .is  part  of  the  Vietnam  seallft  ■ 
three  converted  C-2s.  which  are  equipped 
with  their  own  cranes  for  off-loading,  shuttle 
between  the  Oakland.  California.  Terminal 
and  DaNang.  each  carrying  226  vans;  four 
Jumbolzed  C^ls.  each  carrying  609  vans,  call 
at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  another  C  4  con- 
talnershlp runs  a  fast  shuttle  service  between 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  Saigon  with  reefer  vans 
and  high  priority  cargo.  The  C  4s  are  not 
equipped  with  gantrys.  so  the  vans  must  be 
unloaded  by  shore  equipment.  To  facilitate 
the  c<peratlon.  a  towering  gantry  crane  was 
constructed  on  the  DeLcng  pier  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  Today.  In  less  than  24  hours,  these  cargo 
contalnershlps  turn  iuound  and  head  east, 
back  acroes  the  Pacific. 

In  1968,  a  total  of  60.181  vans,  containing 
over  twc^  million  measurement  tonr,  of  sup- 
plies, were  landed  In  Vietnam.  The  pattern 
of  logistic  s\ipport  established  by  this  seallft 
operation  will  be  closely  studied  for  future 
military  use 

In  addition  to  the  dry  cargo  and  POL 
brought  to  Vietnam  by  the  MST?-operated 
seallft.  an  unpubllcized  aspect  of  the  overall 
^upp  )rt  operation  has  been  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops  by  sea. 

A  massive  movement  of  military  personnel 
commenced  m  1965  with  the  augmentation 
of  US.  forces  from  50.000  men  to  over  half 
a  million  All  military  dependents'  travel  by 
sea  was  canceled,  and  the  six  MSTS  trans- 
ports operating  between  Kurope  and  the 
United  States  were  reassigned  to  move  troops 
to  Vietnam. 

The  USNS  Darby  and  USNS  Patch  made 
the  longest  US  troop  lift  m  military  hls- 
^ry— tf'py  transported  4.000  soldiers  from 
Boston  to  Vung  Tau.  a  distance  of  11.272 
miles  Two  out  "f  every  three  of  the  original 
half-mllUon  US  troops  sent  to  Vietnam 
were  transported  there  by  MSTS  transports 
During   1968.   the  USNS   Vpi^hur  and   Geiger 
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carried  over  100.000  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK) 

troops  between  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

Three  of  the  large  transports,  the  Upshur, 
the  Geiger,  and  the  Barrett,  now  serve  in  Par 
E:ast  waters,  two  In  an  operational  status, 
one  !n  a  standby  status.  Thirteen  transports 
have  been  placed  In  reserve. 

That  MSTS  has  successfully  fulfilled  its 
mission  of  controlling  the  movement  of  ship- 
ping engaged  in  the  logistic  support  of  U.S. 
and  Free  World  forces  In  'Vietnam  was  evi- 
denced earlier  this  year  when  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  presented  MSTSOV  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation — the  first  time  In  the 
20-year  history  of  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  that  one  of  Its  units  earned 
such  an  award. 

As  In  no  other  way,  perhaps,  the  citation 
recognizes  the  unusual  nature  of  the  MSTS 
effort  in  Vietnam,  where  Its  traditional  func- 
tion of  "maintaining  security  throtigb  sea- 
llft" has  now  been  extended  to  include  "to 
the  beach — and  beyond." 
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THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OP  THE  9 1ST  CON- 
GRESS 


TWO  MARYLANDERS  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Raymond  O.  Novasad  and  Seaman 
E.  Leon  Goodman  •were  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  their  cour- 
age and  to  honor  their  memory  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  in  the  Record. 

GI.  Seaman  Prom  Maryland  Ake  Listed 
Dead  In  Vietnam 

The  Pentagon  released  the  names  yester- 
day of  two  more  Maryland  servicemen  who 
have  died  In  Vietnam.  They  are: 

PFC.  Raymond  O.  Novosad.  19,  of  600  block 
Oella  avenue,  Elllcott  City.  He  died  in  action 
October  15  In  Central  Vietnam. 

Seaman  E.  Leon  Goodman,  19.  of  28  Bunche 
Street.  Annapolis.  He  died  aboard  his  ship 
October  15  after  having  had  a  tropical 
disease. 

Private  Novosad  was  a  native  of  Howard 
County.  He  attended  parochial  schools  and 
graduated  from  CatonsvUle  High  School  In 
1968. 

LETTER    OCTOBER     11 

Before  entering  the  Army  In  January,  1969. 
he  worked  as  a  letter  carrier  In  the  Elllcott 
City  Post  Offlce  and  also  attended  the  Com- 
munity College  of  Baltimore,  where  he  took 
business  courses. 

His  family  received  a  letter  from  him  Oc- 
tober 11.  in  which  he  wrote  about  his  ex- 
periences in  Vietnam.  In  an  earlier  letter 
he  wrote  about  his  plans  to  enroll  In  college 
under  the  GI  bill  after  completing  his  mili- 
tary service. 

Private  Novosad.  ■*-ho  had  been  In  Vietnam 
sinc»  late  August.  Is  survived  by  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nlcolaus  Novosad,  of  Eailcott 
City 

Seaman  Goodman  was  a  native  of  Balti- 
more, where  he  attended  School  No.  57,  Lom- 
bard Junior  School.  When  his  father,  Rob- 
ert Goodman,  who  lived  at  1522  East  Eager 
street,  died  four  years  ago,  he  movett— to 
Annapolis   to   live   with   an   uncle.  •^ 

Before  entering  the  Navy  in  November, 
1968,  he  worked  at  the  Naval  Academy  In 
Annapolit)  as  a  custodian. 

Seaman  Goodman  Is  survived  by  his  un- 
cle and  aunt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Tuddles  of 
Annapolis  He  has  also  an  aunt  living  In 
Richmond. 
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HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  is  now  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  history.  Although 
important  decisions  remain  to  be  made 
in  the  second  session,  actions  taken  in 
the  first  session  are  of  great  import  to 
all  Americans. 

The  temper  of  the  American  people 
has  penetrated  this  body.  Questions  of 
national  priority  have  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  Members  of  the  House.  Hence, 
we  witnessed  during  the  first  session  a 
diligent  scrutiny  of  military  spending 
and  reassessment  of  expenditures  in  the 
domestic  arena.  Our  legislative  record 
reflects  these  twin  concerns. 

The  1969  session  faced  the  reaUty  of 
inflation  and  spiraling  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

We  have  acted  to  correct  many  of  the 
inequities  in  our  Nation's  present  tax 
structure.  The  mood  of  the  country  has 
expressed  clear  evidence  of  discontent 
over  high  taxes  and  inflation.  Certainly, 
spending  and  tax  reform  then  were  basic 
issues  in  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. With  the  Vietnam  war  still  going 
on,  inflation  is  an  even  more  serious 
problem  than  it  was  in  1968.  Probably  no 
other  item  of  legislation  has  received  as 
much  attention  in  Congress  this  session 
than  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  act  reduces  taxes 
over  the  next  several  years,  and  more 
specifically  contains  $9.1  billion  in  tax 
relief  directed  primarily  at  low-  and 
middle-income  Americans.  Relief  would 
be  provided  to  the  over  5  million  persons 
with  income  below  the  poverty  line,  near- 
ly all  of  whom  would  be  fully  relieved  of 
tax  liability  in  1970.  Relief  would  also 
be  provided  to  those  who  use  the 
standard  deduction — primarily  those 
who  live  in  rental  housing — to  single  per- 
sons. High-salaried  persons  would  bene- 
fit from  a  provision  limiting  the  marginal 
tax  rate  on  earned  income  to  50  percent. 

Another  relief  provision  raises  the  per- 
sonal exemption  to  S650  next  July  1,  to 
$700  in  1972,  and  to  S750  in  1973.  All 
taxpayers  would  benefit  from  proposed 
reductions  in  bracket  rates  ranging  from 
1  percentage  point  in  the  lowest  taxable 
income  brackets  to  50  percentage  points 
and  more  at  upper  levels. 

We  have  included  a  variety  of  curbs 
on  tax  shelters,  which  mainly  affect  those 
Americans  with  more  than  SI 00, 000  in 
income.  These  include  a  minimum  in- 
come levy  that  would  insure  that  no 
wealthy  American  would  escape  taxa- 
tion, reduction  of  deductions  in  propor- 
tion to  excluded  income,  higher  taxes  for 
financial  institutions,  limitation  on  the 
use  of  accelerated  real  estate  deprecia- 
tion, tougher  treatment  of  capital  gains, 
the  first  taxation  of  private  foundations 
in  history  plus  stricter  regulation  of 
them,  curbs  on  deductions   for  hobby 
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farm  losses,  stricter  rules  on  charitable 
contributions,  and  a  number  of  others. 
With  the  $9.1  billion  in  relief,  and 
$6.6  billion  in  reform  there  is  a  net 
revenue  loss  of  $2.5  billion.  However,  this 
figure  does  not  include  added  revenues 
estimated  at  $4,3  billion  next  year  and 
$800  mUlion  in  each  of  1971  and  1972 
from  extension  of  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge at  5  percent  through  next  June 
and  postponement  of  scheduled  cuts 
in  telephone  and  auto  excise  taxes.  These 
added  revenues  will  reduce  the  loss  in- 
curred by  relief  provisions  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act. 

The  House  acted  to  modernize  the 
process  by  which  the  American  people 
elect  their  President  and  Vice  President. 
In  a  historic  action,  the  House  voted  to 
abolish  the  electoral  college,  which  has 
elected  the  President  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic.  The  amendment  adopted 
in  the  House  provides  for  a  direct,  popu- 
lar election.  Passage  marked  the  first 
time  that  either  House  had  ever  approved 
direct  election  of  the  President.  Only 
twice  since  1804.  when  the  12th  amend- 
ment revised  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, had  the  House  considered  basic  elec- 
toral reform.  Both  times,  in  1826  and 
1950,  it  rejected  change. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  if  no 
candidate  received  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  popular  vote,  the  winner  is  deter- 
mined in  a  runoff  election  between  the 
top  two  candidates. 

Termination  of  the  present  system  wiU 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  contingent 
election  in  the  House  in  case  no  candidate 
receives  a  majority  of  electoral  votes.  The 
new  system  would  also  end  the  possibility 
cf  an  elector,  unknown  to  most  voters  of 
his  State,  casting  his  electoral  vote  for 
someone  other  than  his  party's  candi- 
date. It  would  end  the  winner-take-all 
rule  by  which  the  winner  of  the  popular 
vote  of  a  State,  even  if  only  by  0.1  per- 
cent, receives  all  the  electoral  votes  of 
that  State. 

By  eliminating  some  of  the  inherent 
threats  in  our  present  electoral  system, 
the  House  has  enacted  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  proposals  to  affect  the 
democratic  process  in  our  Nation. 

Congress  has  taken  cognizance  of  the 
complex  domestic  problems  facing  our 
country  in  this  past  year.  We  have 
strengthened  incentives  for  urban  re- 
newal by  extending  for  1  year  most  major 
housing  programs  in  the  authorization  of 
$4.8  billion.  This  amount  provides  an 
additional  thrust  to  current  Federal  ef- 
forts to  make  more  housing  available  to 
low-income  families  by  requiring  that 
displaced  families  be  provided  decent 
housing.  Each  slum  home  or  apartment 
unit  razed  by  an  urban  renewal  project 
is  now  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  or  re- 
habilitated low-income  dwelling  unit 
within  the  city  or  county. 

A  major  criticism  of  urban  renewal 
over  the  years  has  been  the  replace- 
ment of  slums  with  luxury  apartments 
and  shopping  centers  with  little  done  to 
help  the  poor  find  better  housing.  The 
new  program  does  provide  for  a  stronger 
relocation  program  to  provide  more  low- 
income  housing  within  a  community,  if 
not  direct  relocation  to  a  new  building. 
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This  new  housing  could  be  provided  under 
any  of  a  number  of  Government-aided 
programs  ranging  from  public  housing 
to  a  new  program  providing  interest  sub- 
sidies for  poor  families  buying  homes 

The  measure  sets  a  ceiling  on  public 
housing  rents  at  25  percent  of  a  tenant's 
income  There  has  been  no  ceilmg  in  the 
past  and  rents  have  at  times  exceeded 
50  percent  of  income  Language  was  also 
approved  directing  Federal  housing  offi- 
cials to  do  all  possible  to  eliminate  re- 
straints against  the  rise  of  technological 
advances  in  housing 

We  have  continued  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge ot  providing  an  adequate  assistance 
to  education  in  America,  with  extemion 
of  the  Elementarj-  and  Secondar>-  Edu- 
cation Act.  By  extending  the  1965  provi- 
sions, the  House  approved  a  2-year  con- 
tmuation  of  $5  3  billion  to  fund  all  ESEA 
programs  of  those  programs  of  aid  to 
federally  impacted  areas  It  inainlain.s 
through  fiscal  1972  the  authorization 
level  for  fiscal  1970,  which  amounted  to 
$4,368,500,000  for  all  ESEA  programs. 
$702^407.000  for  existing  impact  aid  pro- 
grarrts.  and  $235,000,000  for  the  new  pub- 
lic housing  impact  aid  programs  A  provi- 
sion also  allows  a  State  education  or 
other  public  agency  to  take  over  pro- 
grams of  education  for  lIl.^tltutlonall2ell. 
neglected,  and  delinquent  children  if  the 
State  determined  a  local  educational 
agency  not  to  be  performing  adequately 

There  is  pressing  need  for  this  Federal 
assistance  to  education  in  the  United 
States  These  amendments  are  consist- 
ent, in  theory,  with  the  historic  concepts 
of  educational  responsibility,  for  they 
were  pa.vsed — in  the  main — to  meet  a 
monetary  need  beyond  the  capacity  of 
local  and  State  resources  Congress  has 
recognized  that  local  authorities  require 
significant  outMde  aivsistance  in  order  to 
provide  ai>advantaged  itudenis  with  the 
educational  equipment  they  must  have 
to  become  participating,  contributing 
citizens  in  our  .society.  Without  the  2- 
year  extension,  local  and  State  author- 
ities would  be  denied  the  program  con- 
tinmty  and  advance  funding  required  for 
proper  financial  planning 

The  House  approved  subsidies  to  State 
and  local  school  districts  to  provide  free 
or  reduced-cost  breakfast  and  lunch  pro- 
grams in  elementary-  and  .secondary- 
schools  Passed  as  amendments  to  the 
National  ScIickjI  Lunch  Act  of  1946  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  th'- 
measure  made  three  major  changes  it 
established  eligibility  standards  by  wh:ch 
children  would  be  selected  for  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches,  it  authorized  ad- 
vance funding  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams; and  It  changed  the  renulreriient.'. 
on  State  matching  fimds  to  require  addi- 
tional contribution.-,  from  the  States 

While  local  authorities  are  tc  deter- 
mine eligibility,  a  .systematic  plan  is  to 
be  applied  to  all  families,  to  be  based  on 
criteria  which  include  level  of  family  in- 
come, number  of  members  in  the  family, 
and  number  of  children  from  the  family 
attending  .school.  With  the  wide  varia- 
tions across  the  coimtry  in  the  prob- 
lems of  undernutrition  among  children 
and  in  the  operation  of  child  food  pro- 
grams local  districts  and  the  State.'-  arf^ 
the  logical  focus  for  the  development  of 
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eligibility  standards.  Per  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972.  States  must  provide  funds 
for  the  school  lunch  program  from  State 
tax  revenues  m  amoimts  equal  to  at  least 
4  percent  of  the  matching  requirement. 
Tax  resources  are  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 2  percent  in  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  until  such  revenues  equal  10  per- 
cent of  the  matching  requirement 

In  the  area  of  civil  rights,  the  House 
approved  a  modification  of  the  Federal 
Government's  powers  to  send  voting  reg- 
istrars and  examiners  into  areas  with  a 
history  of  raciail  discrimination,  by  per- 
mitting asignment  of  Federal  registrars 
nationwide  rather  than  Just  to  certain 
Southern  States  as  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  does  m  practice.  The  measure 
also  suspends  literacy  tests  in  every 
State  in  which  they  exist  and  provides 
that  anyone  moving  into  a  State  not 
later  than  September  1  before  a  Novem- 
t>er  election  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  for 
President.  Several  States  at  present  re- 
quire residence  of  a  year  or  more. 

Recotjnizmg  the  plight  of  our  older 
citizens  whose  fixed  incomes  are  being 
ravaged  by  inflation,  we  have  provided 
for  an  across-the-board  increase  of  15 
percent  in  social  security  benefits.  Since 
.social  security  payments  were  increased, 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  10  percent.  However,  the 
token  increase  at  that  time  left  the  ma- 
jority of  social  security  recipients  living 
on  incomes  below  the  subsistence  level. 
At  present  there  is  no  provision  in  their 
benefits  for  escalation  in  line  with  the 
steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Meanwhile,  the  sources  of  income  for 
older  Americans  are  limited  and  full- 
;;:ne  I'luplcMiieiu  cxcf'fdin^lv  (iitficult  to 
find. 

These  citizens  c£Uinot  be  blamed  for 
their  plight  and  they  should  no*,  be  re- 
quired to  suffer  as  they  do  now  At 
present  there  are  12  million  elderly 
.social  security  recipients  who  must  rely 
on  old-aye  assistance  The  averas;e  .social 
security  benefit  is  less  than  one-third 
ot  tiie  S3  900  v.hich  the  Bureau  ot  Labor 
Statistics  says  is  neces.sary  for  a  modest 
stnndard  ot  luint;  The  15-percent  in- 
crease means  that  the  approximately  25 
million  people  benefltiiir;  from  .social 
security  payments  can  enjoy  a  more  ade- 
quate standard  of  living  These  include 
not  only  ou'-  senior  citizens,  but  widows 
with  minor  children  and  disabled  vet- 
erans as  well 

Conjiress  also  extended  programs  tor 
grants  to  community  pianninji  and  train- 
inc  for  the  elderly  for  a  total  of  3  years. 
.Authorizations  were  increased  to  a  total 
S2.-j2  million  tor  activities  imder  the  1965 
Older  American.s  Act  which  has  led  to  a 
more  creative  life  for  elderly,  retired 
citizens 

Under  title  III,  for  example,  approxi- 
mately 1.100  piD.itcts  have  been  funded 
;n  all  States  and  territories  except  for  the 
four  which  di  not  ha\e  approved  plans. 
Under  these  projects  83.000  older  Amer- 
icans were  served  through  home  main- 
tenance; 41.000  benefited  from  special 
transportation  services  for  tho.se  without 
a\ailable  public  transportation;  47.000 
received  personal  counseling  services: 
290.000  participated  m  recreation  and 
leisure-time  programs:  and  thousands  of 
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older  Americans  received  services  ap- 
propriate to  their  needs. 

In  all.  it  IS  estimated  that  over  600.- 
000  older  Americans  are  being  served  un- 
der title  III.  However,  at  the  present 
time  in  the  United  States,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  203  million.  20  million  persons 
are  65  or  over.  With  extension  of  as- 
sistance to  State  agencies  in  coordination 
and  planning  of  services  and  training 
programs,  volunteer  service  grants,  re- 
search grants,  we  are  on  the  way  toward 
forgmg  an  active  program  to  realistically 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 

In  an  effort  to  aid  those  families  with 
dependent  children,  we  removed  the 
present  limitations  on  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  grant  program  to  States  tor 
financial  aid  and  services  to  needy  fami- 
lies with  children.  The  repeal  of  the  pro- 
visions limiting  Federal  matching  and 
the  number  of  children  eligible  for  as- 
sistance aid  which  was  included  in  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  ot  1967.  rc- 
Ilecled  concern  for  responsibility  to  in- 
sure aid  to  those  dependents  in  families 
with  no  father  and  no  income  to  allevi- 
ate the  neglect  and  lack  of  adequate  food 
and  shelter.  With  Federal  aid  assured, 
the  burden  on  the  States  will  be  lifted 
and  the  threat  of  lowered  benefit  pay- 
ments due  to  lack  of  adequate  funds  in 
the  Slates  will  be  alleviated.  It  would  be 
virtually  impossible  for  the  State  and 
local  governments  to  assume  100  percent 
of  aid-to-dependent-children  payments. 
It  is  undoubtedly  clear  that  had  we  not 
removed  the  freeze  provision  of  the  1967 
act.  most  States  would  have  been  re- 
quired ultimately  to  have  reduced  bene- 
fit payments  for  all  recipients  and.  prob- 
ably on  top  of  that,  to  increase  their  ell- 
v;ibility  standards,  thereby  making  it 
more  difficult  for  individuals  to  qualify 
for  assistance  under  the  program.  This 
IS  most  definitely  a  positive  attempt  to 
cure  the  serious  welfare  problem  to  help 
alleviate  the  extreme  hardships  en- 
countered by  v:reat  numbers  of  innocent 
and  blameless  children. 

With  the  acceptance  of  public  re- 
sponsibility for  new  health  services,  the 
Hoase  extended  for  3  years  the  pres- 
ent program  of  matching  grants  to  the 
States  for  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  health  facilities.  We  also  estab- 
lished a  new  program  of  Federal  guaran- 
tees for  loans  made  for  construction  or 
modernization  of  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate hospitals  and  other  health  facilities, 
witli  an  added  provision  for  an  interest 
subsidy  on  such  loans.  Appropriations  of 
S937  3  million  over  the  3-year  period 
were  authorized  to  include  S405  million 
lor  hospital  construction  grants,  S165 
million  in  modernization  grants,  and  S300 
million  for  construction  of  facilities  for 
lonti-term  care,  diagnosis  and  Meatment. 
and  rehabilitation. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  program, 
over  S3  billion  in  Federal  fuids  liave 
been  matched  by  slightly  over  $7.2  bil- 
lion in  non-Federal  funds,  leading  to  the 
construction  and  expansion  of  over  9.800 
facilities  These  i^rojects  have  provided 
425,000  inpatient  care  beds  in  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes,  and  have  provided 
approximately  2.800  other  health  facili- 
ties such  as  public  health  centers,  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  centers,  and  re- 
habilitation facilities. 
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At  present  there  is  however  need  for  an 
additional  85,000  acute  care  hospital 
beds,  893  public  health  centers,  164,430 
additional  long-term  beds,  872  diagnostic 
and  treatment  centers  and  368  rehabil- 
itation facilities,  at  a  total  estimated  cost 
of  $5.3  billion.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
continuing  need  for  correcting  these 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  area  of  health 
and  patient  care,  at  which  this  legisla- 
tion is  aimed. 

While  it  Is  of  utmost  necessity  to  im- 
prove and  expand  our  construction  and 
modernization  programs,  it  is  imperative 
to  maintain  a  qualified,  responsible  pub- 
lic health  personnel.  We  have  provided 
an  extension  for  3  years  of  formula 
grants  to  schools  of  public  health  to  as- 
sist graduate  training  to  upgrade  our 
professional  public  health  personnel 
training.  The  common  objective  of  these 
formula  grants,  project  grants,  and 
traineeships  is  to  increase  the  supply  of 
well-trained  public  health  personnel.  For 
many  years  agencies  concerned  with 
community  health  programs  have  been 
faced  by  shortages  of  professional  per- 
sonnel with  such  training.  Approximately 
5.400  positions  in  State  and  local  health 
departments  are  currently  vacant  or 
filled  by  individuals  lacking  appropriate 
training.  This  represents  one-third  of  the 
total  positions  that  require  advanced 
traming  in  public  health. 

To  meet  the  need  for  training,  grants 
are  awarded  on  a  formula  basis  which 
provides  that  one-third  of  the  total  ap- 
propriations be  divided  among  the 
.■schools  equally.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  IS  divided  among  the  schools  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  federally  spon- 
sored students  enrolled.  To  meet  this 
challenge  of  training  the  professional 
personnel  required  for  our  expanding 
commmiity  and  environmental  programs 
we  have  then  authorized  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  the  sums  of  $7.  $9,  and  $12 
million. 

Realizing  the  gravity  of  the  narcotics 
and  drug  addiction  problem  in  the  United 
States,  the  House  authorized  grants  to 
conduct  special  educational  programs 
and  activities  concerning  the  use  of 
drugs.  Grants  are  available  to  education 
institutions  and  private  and  public  orga- 
nizations for  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs.  To  be 
included  m  the  grant  program  appro- 
priations of  $7  million  in  fiscal  1971.  $10 
million  m  fiscal  1972.  and  $12  million  in 
fiscal  1973.  are  community  education  pro- 
grams and  training  programs  for  teach- 
ers and  law-enforcement  ofiQcials,  as  well 
as  courses  for  schoolchildren.  Drug 
abuse  in  the  United  States  is  reaching 
alarming  proportions  with  young  peo- 
ple— whether  living  in  our  urban  slums, 
in  our  affluent  suburbs,  or  in  small 
towns — experimenting  with  drugs  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  marihuana  to 
heroin. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  combat  the 
problem  is  through  a  frank  and  straight- 
forward presentation  of  the  facts.  No 
solution  is  more  reasonable  than  educa- 
tion, through  Federal  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  local  educational  agencies.  We 
have  approved  such  a  program  to  be  de- 
vised and  funded  to  train  teachers,  law- 
men, and  other  oflBcials  who,  in  turn. 
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will  carry  truth  about  drug  misuse  to 
children  and  their  parents. 

In  the  first  session.  Congress  took  a 
strong  step  to  strengthen  protection  for 
the  health  and  safety  for  the  lives  and 
health  of  the  more  than  144.000  coal 
miners  in  the  United  States.  Previously 
legislation  has  been  passed,  but  only  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  which  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  the  en- 
forcement power  It  needs.  Clearly,  if  we 
are  to  have  any  impact  on  the  high  ac- 
cident rate,  we  need  a  law  that  gives  the 
broader  enforcement  powers  to  the  in- 
spector and  thereby  provides  stronger 
incentives  for  management  and  labor  to 
think  of  safety  at  all  times.  Legislation 
passed  by  the  House  imposes  immediately 
a  dust  celling  of  4.5  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  and  requires  that  it  be  re- 
duced to  3  milligrams  in  6  months.  By 
setting  limits  on  the  amount  of  coal  dust 
permitted  in  a  mine,  we  have  curtailed 
the  threat  of  black  lung  disease,  in- 
curable and  a  major  cause  of  death. 

Another  key  provision  permits  fur- 
ther development  of  health  and  safety 
standards  by  administrative  action  with- 
out further  legislation  and  provides  for 
a  panel  of  Federal  officials  to  hear  re- 
quests from  coal  operators  for  more  time 
to  comply  with  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. At  the  same  time,  we  have  pro- 
vided for  liberal  compensation  for  min- 
ers suffering  this  incurable  disease. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  ended 
legal  distinctions  between  gassy  and  non- 
gassy  mines  and  required  all  mine  to 
install  nonspark  electrical  equipment  to 
guard  against  explosions.  The  4.500  mines 
now  classified  as  nonsassy  liave  been 
given  6  years  to  install  nonspark  equip- 
ment. 

Expressing  concern  for  health  protec- 
tion in  yet  another  area,  the  House  took 
action  to  provide  protection  for  the  con- 
sumer by  passing  the  Public  Health 
Cigarette  Smoking  Act.  requiring  a 
stronger  health  warning  on  cigarettes 
than  in  existence  now.  Under  a  preemp- 
tion clause  in  the  3  965  Cigarette  LabeUng 
and  Advertising  Act.  the  regulatory 
agencies  were  prohibited  from  requiring 
warnings  in  advertising. 

We  have  approved  legislation  that  will 
enable  us  to  continue  and  expand  the 
continual  fight  against  mental  illness  in 
the  United  States.  Significant  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  past  by  our  efforts 
to  prevent  mental  illness,  to  cure  those 
who  suffer,  and  to  rehabilitate  them  to 
become  useful  and  productive  citizens 
again.  We  intended  for  3-year  programs 
of  assistance  under  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  for  staffing  and 
construction  of  community  health  cen- 
ters and  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts.  Basically 
authorizations  fund  construction  and 
staffing  the  centers  at  the  existing  grant 
level  of  $70  million  a  year  for  fiscal  years 
1971,  1972,  and  1973.  The  program  of 
grants  for  paying  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  and 
technical  personnel  staffing  was  extended 
also  for  3  years. 

While  we  have  not  changed  the  basic 
concepts  and  goals  of  the  community 
mental  health  service  programs,  impor- 
tant operational  changes  have  been  ap- 
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proved.  For  alcoholic  and  narcotic  treat- 
ment facilities,  we  authorized  $15  mil- 
lion for  1970,  then  $20  million,  $25  mil- 
lion, and  $30  million  for  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972,  and  1973.  Changes  in  the  present 
law  also  include  new  provisions  for 
initiation  and  development  grants  for 
centers  in  poverty  areas,  a  further  means 
to  improve  the  capability  of  these  areas 
to  apply  for  and  to  use  Federal  aid  for 
their  community  mental  health  services. 
We  believe  that  these  provisions,  plus 
the  preferential  funding  for  construction 
and  staffing  grants  in  these  areas  wiU 
provide  the  assistance  needed  to  equalize 
the  availability  of  services  to  all  Amer- 
icans. They  seek  to  liberalize  Federal 
assistance  for  all  commimities  and  add 
incentives  for  programs  directed  to  the 
special  mental  health  problems  of  the 
underprivileged,  the  alcoholic,  the  drug 
addict,  and  the  emotionally  disturbed 
child. 

In  the  continual  fight  on  poverty,  we 
extended  programs  for  regional  develop- 
ment, in  Appalachia  and  for  five  other 
regional   development   commissions   for 
fiscal  1970-71.  A  total  of  $1,219,000,000 
was  authorized:  $268.5  million  for  non- 
highway  programs:  $275  million  for  the 
other  five  regional  commissions:  and  $525 
million  for  other  economic  development 
programs  administered  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  In 
the  apportionment  of  funds  to  the  five 
other  regional  developments,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  appor- 
tion at  least   10  percent  but  not  more 
than  25  percent  to  any  one  commission. 
The  Appalachian  experiment,  in  oper- 
ation 4  years,  has  proved  to  be  a  success: 
employment  has  increased:    unemploy- 
ment has  declined:  and  outmigration  is 
jubsiding.  The  Commission  serves  as  an 
example  model  of  intergovernmental  co- 
operation. Once  a  system  of  coordinating 
available  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
is  established.  State  and  local  agencies 
can  begin  to  make  use  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  those  programs  in  order  to 
compensate  for  lesser  local  financial  ca- 
pacities. The   supplemental   grant  pro- 
;:;ram.  first  envisaged  for  Appalachia.  has 
been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  other 
developmental  regions.  A  most  persuasive 
proof   that  the  program   is  working   is 
the  significant  increase   in   private  in- 
vestment in  the  region.  For  instance,  the 
act  stipulated  that  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  funds  could  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  other  Federal  grant  funds 
to  raise  to  100  percent  the  Federal  share 
of  Appalachian  child  health  and  nutri- 
tion programs.  It  is  allowed  in  addition 
to  use  the  funds  allocated  to  supplement 
Federal  grant-in-aid  funds  to  raise  the 
Federal  share  to  80  percent. 

Under  the  new  provisions  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
is  authorized  to  assist  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations in  Appalachia  to  construct,  re- 
habilitate, and  operate  housing  units. 
Funds  under  title  III  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  were  in- 
creased from  $25  million  to  $50  million 
for  fiscal  1970  for  demonstration  grants 
and  technical  assistance,  and  $20  million 
authorized  for  a  study  of  regional  trans- 
poration  systems  by  the  five  commissions 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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New  emphasis  in  tlie  demorvstration 
health  program  was  placed  on  intensive 
early  childhood  care,  nutrition,  and  early 
detection  and  treatment  of  black  lung 
disease  and  other  coal  miners  occupa- 
tional diseases  Approval  was  given  to 
comprehensive  manpower  programs  in- 
cluding rehabilitation,  training  and  re- 
tralnmg  of  coal  mmers.  and  for  special 
Federal  financial  aid  to  assist  the  area 
build  health  centers  and  vocational 
schools  to  serve  as  a  base  tor  economic 
expansion. 

The  war  on  poverty  was  continued  by 
extension  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  for  2  years.  At  present,  about  25- 
400.000  persons,  representing  13  percent 
of  the  population,  live  in  virtual  poverty. 
Of  this  large  poverty  population.  42  per- 
cent are  children,  under  18,  and  18  per- 
cent are  elderb'.  over  65  This  estimate  is 
based  on  a  newly  established  level  of 
S3. 553  per  year  as  the  minimum  income 
needed  by  a  nonfarm  family  of  four  to 
live  above  the  poverty  level  We  recog- 
nize the  need  for  strong  tjovemmental 
action  to  attack  the  problems  of  poverty, 
and  we  have  shown  awareness  of  the  need 
for  substantial  resources  that  must  be 
committed  to  the  fight.  In  the  last  6 
years,  we  have  achieved  much  in  elimi- 
nating the  threat  ol  poverty  by  author- 
izing action  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  confront  the 
complex  problems  nf  jioverty  in  the  rural 
as  well  as  urban  centers  of  dur  Nation 

Sufficient  .success  has  been  achieved 
by  OEO  m  its  experimental  operation  in 
Uif  coordmatmn  uf  Federal  awencies.  by 
servmt;  as  an  adv(x-ate  of  the  poor  within 
these  atiencies  Its  .services  were  never 
desmned  to  be  all  inclusive  and  long- 
ran;^e  in  the  war  on  jjoverty.  but  to 
initiate  piograms  which  would  immedi- 
ately lift  poor  people  out  of  poverty — 
prji;ran:s  wlach  require  i^overnmental 
subsidies  Tliese  subsidies  total  $2  195 
billion  for  fiscal  1970  and  52  295  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1971  Programs  lo  which 
fundm:.,'  applies  are  Headstart.  Follow 
Throuizh.  iek4al  .-.ervices.  comprehen.^ue 
health,  emervjency  and  food  and  medical 
program,  family  plannink,'.  senior  oppor- 
turuties,  alcjhulic  recovery,  and  drug 
rehabilitation 

We  have  responded  to  public  demands 
to  alleviate  'he  threat  of  pollut'-on.  both 
water  and  ;iir  .■\s  a  result  Conure.ss  has 
appropriated  triple  the  administration 
request  funding  water  pollution  con- 
trol grants,  includmg  .sewage  treatment 
plants  admmistered  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment The  omnibus  clean  A-ater  bill 
establishes  standards  for  cifanuig  up 
the  Nation  s  waterways  and  preventing 
further  water  pollution  by  upgrading  wa- 
ter quality  standards  across  the  Nation 
and  setting  controls  on  sewage  emanat- 
in:.;  from  vessels  which  foul  many  of  the 
Nation's  marmas.  harbors,  and  ports. 
Conk;ress  acted  on  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  control  and  abatement  by  au- 
thorizing $45  million,  fi.scal  1970.  for 
extension  of  the  Clean  .Air  Act  of  1967 
Pressed  by  the  Nation's  need  for  practical 
solutions  to  the  very  serious  air  pollution 
problems,  renewed  empha.sLs  has  t)een 
^iven  to  research  concerning  the  effects 
of   fuel  combustion  and  motor  vehicle 
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exhaust  The  future  success  of  air  pollu- 
tion abatement  depends  on  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  control  technology, 
essential  not  only  to  reduce  the  atmos- 
pheric emissions  from  existing  sources, 
but  also  to  counteract  the  increasmg 
number  of  new  sources 

There  is  already  knowledge  to  reduce 
air  pollution  by  a  significant  degree,  but 
there  are  many  control  problems  for 
which  long-term  solutions  do  not  exist. 
In  particular,  the  effective  control  of  air 
pollution  emissions  from  motor  vehicles 
and  fuel  combustion  will  require  inten- 
sive research  and  development  over  the 
next  several  years  To  implement  re- 
search and  development  the  legislation 
provides  for  Federal  payments  to  public 
and  private  groups,  testing  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  research  to  develop  new  or 
miproved  processes  and  designs  which 
can  be  demonstrated  on  a  practical  scale, 
and  establishment  of  demonstration 
plants  for  such  new  processes. 

In  the  first  session,  we  took  further 
steps  to  strengthen  salety  design  in 
highway  travel  To  implement  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  we  authorized  $23  million 
for  fiscal  1970  and  $40  million  for  fiscal 
1971  for  research  in  .salety  standards  and 
Mjund  planning  and  design  of  traffic 
.safety  te.st  facilities  Motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents constitute  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  death  in  the  United  States  today  In 
1968  alone,  over  55,000  Americans  died  on 
the  highways,  while  it  Is  estimated  that 
2  million  i>er.sons  are  >eriously  injured 
each  year  in  motor  vehicle  coUlsioni>. 

The  amendments  incorporated  in  this 
authorization  reflect  concern  that  the 
critical  motor  vehicle  .safety  program  has 
been  receiving  inadequate  priority  in 
both  past  budget  proposals  We  have 
stressed  the  impjrlance  of  a  t;reater 
budgetry  emphasis  to  our  traffic  safety 
program,  and  have  attempted  to  take 
steps  toward  providing  the  Department 
of  Transportation  with  an  Independent 
and  substantial  motor  vehicle  research 
capability 

Of  the  amount  authorized.  $10  million 
IS  designated  for  planning  .uid  design  of 
traffic  satity.  research  and  test  facilities, 
including  engineering  studies  and  site 
surveys. 

Congrejss  took  necessary  steps  to 
strengthen  laws  limiting  the  Importation 
and  sale  of  endangered  .species  threat- 
ened witli  extinction  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  Importation  of  such 
.-.pecies — animaLs.  fish,  and  amphibian.s — 
IS  prohibited,  as  is  the  shipment  in  :nter- 
state  commerce  of  these  species  if  ob- 
tained In  violation  of  any  Federal.  State. 
or  fore'.gn  law  The  ac*  revises  enforce- 
ment procedures  and  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  seek  a  muitinational  con- 
tereiue  U\  June  SO.  1971.  to  draw  up  a 
binding  international  convention  on  the 
loiuservalion  of  endangered  species. 
Recogni/ing  the  diminishing  property 
available  for  preserves  and  protection  lor 
a  rapidly  decreasing  number  of  animal 
life.  Congre.s.s  provided  $4  5  million  for 
the  acquisition  of  privately  owned  land 
nn  preserves  and  tor  the  acquisition  of 
new  proiierty  for  refuges 
The  House  extended  one  of  the  primary 
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goals  of  the  Nation's  banking  laws  to 
the  single- bank  holding  companies — 
separation  of  the  sources  of  capital,  the 
banks,  from  the  users  of  capital,  other 
commercial  enterprises.  To  do  so,  the 
single-bank  holding  companies  were 
placed  under  the  regulating  authority  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  extended 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
to  apply  to  single-bank  companies.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  was  also  author- 
ized to  rule  on  types  of  nonbanking  busi- 
ness interests  that  bank  holding  com- 
panies were  permitted  to  acquire.  Among 
changes  on  the  House  floor  were  provi- 
sions to  force  the  Nation's  largest  single- 
bank  holding  companies  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  nonbanking  interests  and 
to  bar  all  bank  holding  compames  from 
acquiring  certain  types  of  nonbanking 
businesses. 

This  action  clearly  separated  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  from  nonbanking  and  as- 
sured thousands  of  small  businessmen 
protection  from  unfair  competition.  With 
more  than  40  percent  of  all  the  com- 
mercial bank  deposits  in  the  entire 
United  States  today  held  by  one-bank 
holding  companies,  ue  have  simply 
brought  all  bank  holding  compames  un- 
der the  same  type  of  regulation  to  pro- 
vide protection  not  only  to  the  insurance 
companies,  but  also  small  enterprise  and 
other  nonbanking  businesses. 

The  conflict  in  Vietnam,  of  course, 
dommated  congressional  thinking  in  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs.  Congnress  pro- 
vided tlie  necessary  tools  for  our  fight- 
ing forces  m  Vietnam  while  cooperating 
with  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  con- 
clude the  war.  The  defense  appropria- 
tions measure  for  fiscal  year  1970  totaled 
$69.64  billion,  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  administration  budget,  but  still  the 
largest  money  bill  of  this  session.  This 
total  represents  the  biggest  cut  in  de- 
fense appropriations  since  the  Korean 
war. 

These  funds  will  enable  our  military 
forces  to  maintain  national  security.  The 
reductions  made  will,  at  the  same  time, 
support  the  fight  against  Inflation. 

The  House  approved  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  negotiation  of  a  just  peace 
in  Vietnam,  a  gesture  of  further  support 
for  Uie  President's  efforts  in  this  area. 

Criticism  of  the  draft  system  led  the 
President  to  request  that  Congre.ss  re- 
move the  prohibition  against  a  draft  lot- 
tery. This  we  did.  Under  the  random- 
selection  method,  each  eligible  young 
man  enters  a  lottery  pool  during  his  19th 
year  If  he  is  not  drafted  that  year.  It  Is 
very  unlikely  that  he  ever  will  be.  By 
utilization  of  the  lottery  system,  we  have 
eliminated  one  of  the  major  criticisms 
of  the  present  draft  system — the  ex- 
tended period  dtiring  which  a  yotmg  man 
has  been  kept  in  doubt  about  probable 
Induction  into  the  military. 

Congress  has  also  acted  to  benefit  our 
veterans  who  have  sacrificed  for  us  all. 
We  increased  by  30  percent  educational 
allowances  for  veterans.  These  increases 
reflect  the  sizable  increases  in  education 
costs  which  have  oocuired  In  recent 
months.  The  flrst-year  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram is  $206,500,000  while  the  5 -year 
total  is  estimated  at  $1,130,200,000. 
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Allowances  authorized  affect  not  only 
veterans,  but  also  their  widows  or 
orphans  attending  school  under  the  sev- 
eral educational  benefits  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. An  Increase  of  15  percent  In  aid 
to  service-connected  disabled  veterana 
was  provided  imder  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  and  a  27-percent 
increase  for  assistance  to  veterans  im- 
der  the  GI  bill  and  for  widows  and 
orphans  under  the  War  Orphans  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act.  With  more  than 
70.000  veterans  discharged  each  month 
from  active  service,  faced  with  the  spiral- 
ing  cost  of  living  and  education,  these 
increased  allowances  will  make  the  en- 
tire educational  assistance  program  more 
meaningful  and  responsive. 

Congress  supported  and  continued  as- 
sistance to  foreign  countries.  While  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  was  approved 
In  the  amount  of  $1,972  billion,  the  two 
Houses  failed  to  agree  on  the  actual  ap- 
propriations of  funds.  As  passed  by  the 
House,  appropriations  for  military  and 
economic  assistance  totaled  $1,649,380,- 
000.  The  Senate,  however,  rejected  $54.5 
million  for  funding  fighter  planes  for 
Nationalist  China.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  appropria- 
tions must  be  resolved  in  the  second  ses- 
sion. 

With  concern  for  balance  in  interna- 
tional trade.  Congress  provided  for  the 
continuation  of  authority  for  the  regu- 
lation of  exports  by  defining  a  broader 
trade  policy.  The  existing  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  was  replaced  by  the  new 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  con- 
taining less  restrictive  legislation.  In  a 
new  approach  to  export  control,  the  act 
basically  retains  U.S.  control  over  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  European  countries, 
while  retaining  the  President's  flexibility 
to  administer  the  controls.  At  the  same 
time,  it  updates  the  controls  to  respond 
to  important  changes  in  the  interna- 
tional trade  picture  and  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  businessman.  The  new 
program,  to  terminate  June  30,  1971, 
places  encouragement  on  the  expansion 
of  trade  with  all  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  maintains  diplomatic  or 
trading  relations. 

While  the  present  policy  in  the  United 
States  is  to  formulate  and  apply  export 
controls  in  cooperation  with  all  nations 
with  which  the  United  States  has  defense 
treaty  commitments,  the  new  act  ac- 
centuates a  national  policy  of  encourag- 
ing trade  in  peaceful  goods  while  restrict- 
ing trade  in  goods  of  significant  military 
import. 

THE  RETIREMENT  OP 
DWIGHT  PINION 
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Dwlght  Pinion,  who.  as  my  colleagues 
know,  recently  retired  after  serving  as 
director  of  the  office  of  legislative  coun- 
sel in  the  Senate. 

During  many  of  his  27  years  of  service 
to  the  Senate.  Dwlght  Pinion  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; and,  speaking  as  chairman  of 
that  committee,  I  can  only  say  that  it 
was  our  good  fortime  to  have  his  expert 
advice  and  coimsel  readily  available.  I 
think  back  particularly  to  some  of  the 
long  and  stormy  sessions  on  foreign  aid. 
Without  his  able  assistance,  many  of 
those  sessions  would  certainly  have  been 
longer  and  stormier;  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  we  might  still  have  been  there 
yet. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  Dwight  Pin- 
ion's talents  were  in  any  way  limited  to 
a  particular  legislative  field.  Indeed  not — 
he  served  the  Senate  and  the  committee 
in  all  matters  of  legislation  and,  in  tWs 
sense,  distinguished  himself  as  "a  man 
for  all  seasons." 

Thus,  as  Senators  know,  he  provided 
this  body  with  the  kind  of  services  that 
makes  things  tick  around  here.  In  the 
organized  confusion  that  often  prevails, 
he  was  always  there  to  help  us  keep  mat- 
ters on  an  even  keel,  and  I  am  sure  his 
example  will  not  be  lost  on  those  who 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  In  short,  his  serv- 
ice was  worth  its  weight  In  gold. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
join  with  me  in  wishing  the  very  best 
for  Dwight  and  his  family  in  the  com- 
ing years,  with  one  final  request  on  our 
part — please  pay  us  a  visit  whenever 
possible. 


THE  REAL  SECURITY  OF  THE 
COUNTRY 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though we  are  caught  up  in  the  rush  to 
adjourn,  I  do  want  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  excellent  service  record  of  Mr. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  year — a  new  decade — 
it  is  natural  £ind  appropriate  that  we 
look  back  and  evaluate  our  accomplish- 
ments and  failures  during  that  time  from 
both  a  national  and  an  individual  stand- 
point. 

So  much  was  wishfully  expected  of 
the  1960's — peace,  prosperity,  and  un- 
precedented educational  and  scientific 
opportunities  and  accomplishments. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  in  some 
aKas.  but  we,  as  a  nation,  have  wit- 
nessed internal  turmoil,  controversy,  and 
the  greatest  divisiveness  our  people  have 
experienced  during  the  past  century. 
Riots,  demonstrations,  draft  card  burn- 
ings, student  protests,  moratoriums — 
many  of  which  have  been  paraded  under 
the  baimer  of  peace — have  caused  deep 
concern  among  the  American  people. 

The  great  publicity  that  has  been 
given  these  so-called  peace  demonstra- 
tions and  peace  protests  has  given  an 
unfair  and  false  impression  of  the  true 
character  of  the  American  people  and 
their  feeling  toward  the  war  in  'Vietnam. 
In  reality,  those  participating  in  such 
activities  constitute  only  a  tiny— albeit 
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vocally  strident — segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. "While  many  of  these  demonstrators 
and  protesters  may  sincerely  believe  In 
what  they  are  doing,  the  cost  of  their 
actions  to  our  Nation  must  be  consid- 
ered. They  are  greatly  encouraging  the 
enemy  by  creating  in  their  minds  the 
beUef  that  the  American  people  are  weak 
and  lack  the  moral  fiber  necessary  to 
fight  for  our  principles  and  honor  our 
commitments — and  our  dead — in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  sadly  ironic  that  the  actions 
of  this  misguided  minority  cannot  help 
but  give  false  hope  and  encouragement 
to  the  enemy  and  thereby  prolong  the 
war. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  re- 
cent months  about  the  "silent  majority" 
in  America.  This  group  is  composed  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  who.  like  their  forefathers,  believe 
in  the  principles  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded  and  feel  that  these  prin- 
ciples should  and  must  be  defended. 
These  are  the  Americans  who  possess 
true  courage  and  the  patience  and  ded- 
ication necessary  to  support  and  take 
pride  in  their  Nation's  struggle  to  de- 
fend the  principles  of  democracy  both 
here  and  abroad.  While  devoutly  desiring 
peace — ^but  a  peace  with  justice  and 
honor — they  are  nonetheless  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  personal  comfort  and,  if 
necessary,  even  their  lives  for  their 
country. 

I  recently  read  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
William  G.  Woolard,  Sr.,  of  Manchester, 
Ohio,  to  the  President  of  North  Vietnam 
which  eloquently  expressed  the  feelings 
and  beliefs  of  many  of  us.  Mr.  Woolard 
and  hLs  family  experienced  a  tragic  loss 
when  their  son,  James  Harry  Woolard. 
was  killed  in  Vietnam,  but  their  resolu- 
tion and  pride  in  their  son  and  what  he 
was  fighting  for  gives  us  reassurance  that 
the  American  p«ople  as  a  whole  still  pos- 
sess the  moral  values  and  the  essential 
fiber  necessary  if  we  are  to  continue  as 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.  As  long 
as  America  is  populated  by  families  like 
the  Woolards  with  sons  like  Jim,  we  need 
not  fear  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Woolard's 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  join  with  me  in 
extending  deepest  sympathy  to  this  fam- 
ily in  its  great  loss  and  share  my  pride 
in  their  courage,  resolution,  and  quiet 
patriotism  which  is  in  the  best  American 
tradition. 

The  letter  follows : 

The  Manchester  Signal. 
Manchester.  Ohio.  December  21, 1969. 
Office  of  the  President. 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Hanoi.  North  Vietnam. 

Dear  Sir:  As  we  approach  the  holiday 
season,  supposed  to  be  a  time  of  joy  and  re- 
joicing all  over  the  world,  there's  nothing 
but  sorrow  In  cur  home.  You  see  this  is  the 
first  Christmas  in  the  Woolard  home  dating 
back  20  years  that  our  son.  Sp  '4  James 
Harry  Woolard,  won't  be  with  us  to  share 
in  the  gift  giving  and  other  happiness  that 
has  always  been  tradltlen  with  us. 

Earlier  this  year  one  of  your  soldiers  caused 
the  death  of  our  son,  a  boy  that  we  loved 
better  than  our  own  lives.  That's  probably 
pretty  difficult  for  you  to  understand,  but 
It's  a  true  statement.  Before  he  left  for 
Vietnam,  on  numerous  occasions  and  letteri 
I  had  tried  to  volunteer  and  save  him  from 
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facing  war  something  he  knew  little  about 
During  World  War  I  .'Us  grandfather  -.erved 
in  the  trenches  in  Europe  'jd  stiip  the  threat 
of  the  K.ilser  During  World  War  11  I  'lid 
a  tiny  part  durln»{  the  three  years  m  the 
US  Army  tu  w'p«  out  the  world  domina- 
tion plans  Hitler  had  fantastically  dreamed 
about 

What  your  side  doesn  t  seem  to  realize. 
you  can  never  win  For  every  Jim  your 
soldiers  .ire  able  to  IclU.  there  s  a  hundred 
American  boys  Delng  raised  In  small  com- 
munities just  like  Manchester  Like  Jim. 
their  Dails  and  Moms  will  offer  them  all  the 
oppor'uniues  in  the  world  to  stay  out  of 
this  war  They  C4n  attend  college  hopln?  In 
time  t.'ie  hostilities  will  cease  by  the  time 
their  s-v.dles  are  completed,  they  can  be- 
come members  of  the  National  Guard,  with 
better  thar.  even  odds  they  U  never  see  for- 
eign soil  But  of  the  hundreds  mentioned, 
most  wUi  .-hoose.  Just  like  our  son.  to  re- 
spond when  their  Government  calls,  to  un- 
derfjo  the  change  from  a  peace-loving  yoting 
m.m  'o  one  who  Is  willing  to  slay  those 
who  oppose  the  type  of  world  In  which  he 
ha.s  been  reared 

We  know  It  must  <lve  your  government 
heads  satisfaction  to  read  and  be  informed 
abiiut  the  peace  moratoriums,  see  published 
article*  Snd  pl<  tures  of  those  who  gain  pub- 
llHty  87  burning  their  drnft  cards  or  re- 
fusing to  bathe  I  admit  they  cause  som.- 
concern  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  but  what  vou  apparently  don  t 
realize  those  type  of  individuals  are  actually 
boys  without  a  cou.itrv  U)  call  their  own.  and 
constitute  ..uch  a  tiny  segment  that  their 
presence  In  America  should  aflord  you  very 
lltUe  hope  or  comfort  In  fact  I  know  you 
wouldn  t  want  that  type  Individual  even  In 
your  North  Vietnam  society.  .And,  after  a 
few  days  under  your  type  of  rule  It  s  a  cer- 
tainty in  my  mmd,  they  d  be  glad  to  wa-sh. 
shave  put  your  flags  In  trash  cans  and  start 
a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  freedom  we 
and  they  enjoy  under  our  democratic  system 
of  government 

So.  by  killing  young  American  soldiers 
like  my  .son.  Jim.  you  acmally  accomplish 
nothing  to  further  your  cause  You  wlpe<l 
out  a  life  that  was  precious,  one  of  a  voung 
man  who  .Ike  everv  other  true  American 
bov  dreamed  of  driving  a  brand  new  car 
when  he  fulfllled  his  military  obligation 
posslblv  meeting  a  girl  '.n  the  future  mar- 
rvlng.  and  rearing  children  who  also  would 
have  been  taught  how  precious  freedom 
realty   is 

For  every  soldier  like  Jim  slain,  there'll 
be  a  dozen  to  step  inui  the  boots,  willing 
to  spill  life  9  blood  m  South  Vietnam  or  any 
other  place  In  the  world  where  some  ^rovip 
or  organization  threatens  to  thrust  a  type 
of  government  on  people  that  Isn't  of  their 
own  choosing 

In  the  short  time  that  Jim  read  about 
the  Vietnam  War.  both  while  m  high  school 
and  before  he  went  into  the  service,  he 
knew  anyone  who  would  treat  prisoners  <if 
war  and  members  of  their  families  the  wav 
your  side  ha*  chosen  to  do.  couldn't  be  a 
government  controlled  by  persons  with  any 
feelings  at  all  for  mankind  Permitting  hun- 
dreds of  families  In  the  United  States  to 
spend  sleepless  days  and  nights,  wondering 
If  their  sons,  husbands  and  relatives  are 
alive  or  dead  It's  dltflcult  Uj  realize  even 
during  wartime  persons  exist  who  are  so 
Inhumane  This.  also,  doesn't  do  a  single 
thing  to  advance  your  cause.  It  merely  has 
helped  unite  .\merl6ans  'o  eliminate  people 
and  heads  of  government  who  can  be  so 
barbaric 

As  we  close  this  letter,  we  repeat  when 
your  side  killed  our  son,  Jim.  it  was  an 
act  that  Just  merely  made  the  present 
happy  holiday  season  In  our  home  one  of 
sadness  But.  also,  a  time  of  fierce  pride 
that  we  were  able  to  rear  a  boy   that    *as 
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willing  to  forfeit  his  life  and  all  the  bright 
dreams  he  had  for  the  future  m  the  cause  of 
fre«dom 

By  this  time,  a  dozen  young  men,  brU'ht- 
eyed  and  full  of  the  .same  hopes  he  had, 
have  nued  his  boots,  and  will  respond  to  the 
call.  If  and  when  they're  asked  to  climb 
on  a  plane  which  will  take  them  to  Vietnam 
Like  Jim,  once  there  they'll  follow  orders 
of  their  superior  officers,  and  even  sacrifice 
their  lives,  also,  if  It  becomes  necessary 

America  is  full  of  Jims  Don't  be  misled 
by  the  metropolitan  news  media  whose  front 
pages  and  television  cameras  devote  mere 
time  to  the  tiny  segment  of  trouble-makers 
than  they  do  the  average  \oung  man  from 
the  country  who  knows  it's  his  duty  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  cause  of  freedom 

You  can  never  win 
Jim  3  dad. 

William  O  Woolaro,  Sr. 


December 


>  J 
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A  PLH\   t-Xill  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

•  t    :nI)I\n,^ 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Tufsday.  DcccmbcT  23.  1969 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  Pre.sident.  we  are 
all  too  painfully  aware  of  how  much  the 
Vietnam  war  ha.s  co.st  our  Nation.  The 
40.000  lives  lo.st.  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands ol  maimed  ihe  l-'i)  billions  of  dol- 
lars e.xpended.  the  unevous  wounds  to 
our  .spirit  of  community — these  are  ele- 
ments in  the  accounting'.  Understand- 
ably, we  are  le.ss  conscious  of  the  appall - 
in«  price  that  the  people  of  Vietnam 
have  had  to  pay  for  a  conflict  that  was 
thrust  upon  them  utterly  against  their 
will  We  .shall  never  be  able  to  calculate 
the  total  prue  our  numbers  do  not  rim 
that  hiKh  I  do  not  'hmk  we  could  bear 
to  face  It  if  we  could 

.Americans  most  conscious  of  the  hor- 
rors that  have  been  inflicted  upon  Viet- 
nam are  those  who  went  there  not  to 
wane  war  but  to  help  war's  victims — doc 
tors,  nur.ses,  missionaries,  among  others. 
Recently  43  of  ihem  sent  a  letter  home 
pleadinu  fnr  peace  That  eloquent,  dis- 
turbinK  document  was  pnnted  as  an 
editorial  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  of  Wabash. 
Ind  .  another  «reat  public  service  by  a 
fine  newspaper 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  De- 
cember 16.  1969.  editorial,  entitled  sim- 
ply "Vietnam.'  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

Therf  beinn  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

VlFTN.MVl 

f  Editor  s  Note  —The  following  letter  was 
-Signed  by  43  Americans  In  Vietnam,  em- 
ployed as  doctors,  nurses,  physical  thera- 
pists, teachers,  soc.al  workers.  Journalists, 
agriculturists,  and  missionaries.  TTie  letter 
:s  date<J  Oct:.'ber.  106;'  i 

For  those  of  us  here  in  Vietnam  there  Is 
no  forgetting  the  war  nor  escaping  our 
complicity  in  tt  Ax.  every  turn  there  are 
grim  reminders  thit  this  w.tr  is  neither  over 
nor  slackening 

All  of  us  have  had  considerable  ex[)erlence 
in  Vietnam  and  speak  the  langtiage  with 
some  facility  .Ml  of  us  have  had  deep  per- 
sonal .'elatlonshlps  with  Vietnamese  people 
and  feel  we  have  Insight  Into  their  plight 
Our   intent    is   not   to   balance    the   acts   of 


one  side  against  the  other  but  to  point  out 
what  war  does  to  human  beings 

What  then  do  we  know  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam? 

We  kn.:>w  the  Vietnamese  as  fellow  hu- 
mans because  we  have  touched  their  flesh, 
known  their  friendship,  felt  their  hatred 
and  shared  their  laughter  We  have  also  In 
our  various  ways  cried  with  them.  We  have 
witnessed  war 

.■Ml  of  us  have  experienced  the  sense  of 
rage,  then  futility  that  comes  when  a  per- 
sonal  friend  has  died  In  this  war.  Irom  one 
side  or  the  other,  brown,  yelluw,  black  or 
white  There  Is  no  greater  meaning  to  war 
than  the  loss  of  one  loved  within  the  clank- 
ing impassive  machinery  of  it 

Each  of  us  has  known  one  or  more  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  uprooted,  buffeted 
and  cast-about  homeless  here,  whether  they 
be  broken,  seemingly  lifeless  old  men  ripped 
fTom  their  soil  with  nowhere  to  die  in  peace, 
or  screeching  prostitutes  painted  and  cyn- 
ical but  gentle  enough  to  slip  a  street  urchin 
10  cents  to  eat 

We  have  visited  hospitals  and  know  them 
to  be  too  often  overcrowded  and  .spilling  pa- 
tients into  every  available  space  We  have 
watched  people  die  there,  while  knowing 
that  many,  many  more  do  not  even  reach 
the  hospitals  We  watch  the  steadily  mount- 
ing numbers  of  maimed,  the  legle.s.s.  the  arm- 
less the  scarred  and  tjent  as  they  appear 
on  the  streeUs  ^is  beggars  We  haven't  enough 
nickels  and  dimes  to  go  around 

One  of  our  number  Inquired  about  a 
friend  m  Da  Nang.  a  13-year-old  shoeshlne 
boy  who  had  tied  from  the  war  engulfing  his 
home  in  the  countryside  '  Xu  Is  a  cripple 
now  He  went  home  to  visit  his  family  and 
got  caught  in  a  Iximbmg  attack" 

Recently  one  of  us  visiting  In  Da  Lat  was 
approached  by  an  old  woman  in  the  city's 
market  place  who  begged  through  tears  to 
intercede  with  the  (government  In  her  two 
sons'  behalf  They  were  In  prison  as  political 
offenders  for  iulvocating  peace  m  Vietnam. 
He  could  do  nothing — even  as  an  American. 
We  have  tried  to  care  in  an  individual  way 
for  the  physical  and  mental  needs  of  our 
tellow  humans  but  find  ourselves  being  swal- 
K>wed  by  the  immensity  if  the  task 

One  of  our  number,  a  medical  doctor. 
chanced  upon  a  Viet  Cong  'suspect  "  in  the 
company  of  a  police  gtiard  Going  down  a 
street  In  Saigon  she  had  been  stopped,  ques- 
tioned uid  taken  Into  custotly  even  though 
her  papers  were  complete  The  woman  had 
been  brought  Into  a  clinic  during  transit 
from  (me  prison  to  another  to  be  examined 
■  I  to<jk  her  into  a  private  examining  room 
and  ffiund  her  to  have  brut.ses  on  the  head. 
face,  body  and  In  the  mouth."  the  doctor 
wrote  home  She  had  multiple  fractures  of 
the  small  Ixjnes  of  the  hand,  a  result  of 
having  her  hands,  palms  down.  Ijeaten  with 
a  heavy  stick  There  were  several  marks  on 
her  back  which  ^h?  .-tatrd  were  i  result  of 
electric  shocks  When  I  asked  iier  if  m<'St  of 
the  prisoners  were  treated  this  way.  she 
nodded  tearfully  She  was  worried  about  her 
husband  .md  children  Dunne  her  three  day 
lnterri>gatlon  she  was  not  iiUowed  to  notify 
them 

"I  felt  myself  overcome  with  a  combina- 
tion of  grief  and  anaer  but  realized  I  dare 
not  comment  to  the  policeman  ibout  her 
situation  as  It  might  further  leopard!7e  her 
health,  so  I  wrote  a  statement  saying  I  did 
not  believe  she  could  tolerate  further  Inter- 
rogation and  left  the  room  As  I  stepped  back 
Into  my  car.  the  thought  contlnually 
haunted  my  mind  of  what  lay  ahead  for  that 
wornan   " 

Many  of  us  have  sat  !ate  and  hvished  with 
friends  as  they  described  their  secret  activi- 
ties In  pre.s.suring  for  [leace  and  have  tried 
to  explain  'he  foreign  movement  for  peace. 
We  have  listened  to  their  words  of  belief 
and  hope  for  continued  moral  support  from 
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those  who  struggle   for  peace  outside  Viet- 
nam. 

We  scoff  at  reports  of  "progress"  because 
we  witness  the  fruits  of  the  claims:  the  rich 
who  are  getting  richer,  the  poor  who  are 
getting  poorer,  the  children  not  In  school 
rather  than  those  who  are.  the  few  who  re- 
turn to  their  villages  in  '"secure"  areas  ver- 
sus the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  can't  or 
won't  We  witness  the  continuing  humlUa- 
tlon  of  a  proud  people  and  do  not  believe 
the  claim  that  it  is  all  coming  to  an  end. 
"We  witness  the  lie. 

What  do  we  know  of  the  war  In  Vietnam'.' 
We  know  that  the  war  goes  on  and  that 
It  '.s  more  than  shooting  and  bombing.  We 
know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese are  tired,  deathly  tired  of  this  fratri- 
cide and  maiming,  hungering  only  for  peace. 
We  know  that  even  among  our  closest  friends 
a  common  wrath  is  being  turned  on  us  for- 
eigners just  as  though  we  were  not  human 
Individuals  For  too  many  years  we  foreign- 
ers, we  .Americans,  wouldn't  believe  them 
human. 

We  know  that  rhetoric  can  never  solve  nor 
Justify  this  war  for  the  Vietnamese,  nor 
ourselves  We  know  that  this  war  wlU  not 
be  over  nor  our  individual  complicity  In  Its 
continuation  be  absolved  until  the  last  shot 
is  fired. 

Many  of  us  have  returned  to  Vietnam  after 
visits  in  the  United  States  and  can  speak 
with  authority  about  a  gap  of  knowledge 
existing  between  the  two  places.  On  that  side 
we  were  humiliated  and  frustrated,  on  this 
side  we  are  furious  with  the  urgency.  This 
war  must  be  stopped. 

It  1.S  easy  to  deride  the  efforts  claimed  by 
the  American  government  to  end  the  war; 
it  IS  painful  to  watch  the  dwlndhng  efforts 
and  even  counter-productive  efforts  of  our 
antiwar  friends  around  the  world.  "We  try  to 
understand  the  problems  elsewhere  but  the 
urgency  here  overwhelms  both  our  desire  and 
need  to  excuse  It. 

Destructive  attacks  by  one  peace  group 
upon  another  must  be  stopped.  Ideological 
differences  must  be  put  aside.  There  must 
be  a  new  centering  of  attention  upon  the 
matter  of  life  and  death  this  war  screams. 
The  issue  here  Is  not  "why  the  war?"  nor 
"how  to  stop  the  war"  but  the  bald  state- 
ment that  "This  war  must  be  stopped!" 

We  ask  you  to  Join  with  us  and  our  Viet- 
namese friends,  to  Join  with  your  friends 
and  neighbors,  to  Join  with  anyone  who 
opposes  this  war  and  demand  that  the  Ameri- 
can government  end  this  war. 
For  peace' 
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THE  NATIONAL  ACCELERATOR  LAB- 
ORATORY. BATAVLA,  ILL. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  some  confusion  in  our 
country  today  about  the  value  and  goals 
of  science  and  technology.  Many  wotild 
have  us  believe  that  technology  has  out- 
paced good  sense  and  good  practice  and 
we  had  better  stop  to  regroup.  Some 
would  like  to  have  us  return  to  the  "good 
old  days"  by  putting  the  technology  genie 
back  in  the  bottle.  But  this  will  never 
happen,  and  we  know  it.  What  we  must 
do  is  to  make  sure  that  everybody  bene- 
fits from  advancing  technologies.  I  would 
like  to  cite  the  200  Bev  National  Accel- 
erator Laboratory  at  Batavia,  111.,  as  a 


basic  research  facility  that  will  not  only 
enhance  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
in  the  scientific  world,  but  also  as  a  facil- 
ity under  construction  which  is  enhanc- 
ing the  status  of  many  blacks  and  other 
minority  people  by  involving  them  in  the 
construction  phase  now.  and  in  the  oper- 
ating phase  in  the  future. 

Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the 
time  of  site  selection  for  the  National 
Accelerator  Laboratory  will  recall  the 
strong  fight  that  I  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
made  to  have  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments guarantee  that  the  civil  rights 
of  all  groups  would  be  respected — and 
this  meant  open  housing  as  well.  The 
State  and  local  governments  guaranteed 
cooperation — and  they  have  cooperated, 
more  strongly  at  the  local  level  where  it 
really  counts. 

But  what  good  is  open  housing  for 
blacks  if  they  cannot  afford  to  rent,  let 
alone  buy?  The  directorate  of  the  Labo- 
ratory has  done  much  and  gone  far  to 
mitigate  this  problem.  I  would  like  to 
read  a  promulgation  of  Drs.  Wilson  and 
Goldwasser,  director  and  deputy  direc- 
tor, respectively,  of  the  Laboratory.  It  is 
a  "Policy  Statement  on  Human  Rights," 
datedMarchlS,  1968: 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  National  Ac- 
celerator Laboratory  to  seek  the  achievement 
of  its  scientific  goals  within  a  framework  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  and  of  a  deep 
dedication  to  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
human  rights  and  dignity. 

We  have  seen  the  creation  of  NAL  near 
Chicago  In  a  year  of  social  tension  and  urban 
unrest,  and  we  have  observed  the  destiny  of 
our  Laboratory  to  be  linked  to  the  long 
history  of  neglect  of  the  problems  of  minority 
groups.  We  Intend  that  the  formation  of  the 
Laboratory  shall  be  a  positive  force  in  the 
progress  toward  open  housing  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Laboratory  site.  We  Intend  that  It 
shall  also  make  a  real  contribution  toward 
providing  employment  opportunities  for  mi- 
nority groups.  For  ihls.  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  is  not  enough.  Special  oppor- 
tunity must  be  provided  to  the  educationally 
deprived  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  exploit  their 
Inherent  potential  to  contribute  to  and  to 
benefit  from  the  development  of  our  Labora- 
tory. This  Is  a  matter  of  personal  conviction 
as  well  as  of  practical  necessity.  We  expect 
to  create  conditions  for  special  opportunity 
by  adopting  aggressive  employment  practices 
and  by  Instituting  special  educational  and 
apprentice  training  programs. 

Prejudice  has  no  place  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Perhaps  this  Is  why  most  scien- 
tists are  sensitive  to  discrimination  in  any 
form.  The  National  Accelerator  Laboratory  is 
in  a  position  to  attract  to  its  program  some 
of  the  greatest  physicists,  not  only  of  this 
country  but  of  other  nations  as  well.  Thus 
the  Laboratory  will  be.  In  a  very  real  sense. 
one  of  the  "windows  through  which  the  United 
States  will  be  viewed  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Foreign  visitors,  laymen  as  well  as 
scientists,  will  come  to  the  Laboratory  for 
short  periods  of  time  to  participate  in  our 
work.  These  men  will  come  from  varied  back- 
grounds with  a  variety  of  beliefs.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Laboratory  provide  an  environ- 
ment in  which  both  its  staff  and  Its  visitors 
can  live  and  work  with  pride  and  dignity. 

In  any  conflict  between  technical  ex- 
pediency and  human  rights  we  shall  stand 
firmly  on  the  side  of  human  rights.  This 
stand  Is  taken  because  of.  rather  than  In 
spite  of,  a  dedication  to  science.  However, 
such  a  conflict  should  never  arise.  Our  sup- 
port of  the  rights  of  members  of  minority 
groups   in    our   Laboratory    and    In   its   en- 


virons is  inextricably  intertwined  with  our 
goal  of  creating  a  new  center  of  technical 
and  scientific  excellence.  The  latter  cannot 
be  achieved  unless  we  are  successful  In  the 
former. 

Robert  Rathbun  Wilson. 

Edwin  L.  Goldwasser. 


The  extent  to  which  this  policy  on 
human  rights  has  been  followed  is 
spelled  out  quite  clearly  in  an  article  by 
Dr.  Goldwasser,  "Science  and  Man: 
Breaking  New  Ground  at  Batavia."  in 
the  October  1969  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Atomic  Scientists.  I  would  like  to  insert 
this  article  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

I  point  to  this  great  effort  being  put 
forth  at  the  National  Accelerator  Lab- 
oratory to  enhance  the  status  of  minority 
people  as  a  serendipitous  result,  from  a 
basic  research  program,  which  could  be 
lost  because  of  congressional  actions.  The 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year   1970 
requested    $96    million    in    construction 
funds  for  the  accelerator  laboratory.  The 
House  committee  voted  to  appropriate 
$64  million,  the  Senate  committee  voted 
for  $89  million,  and  they  compromised  on 
$70  million.  If  this  $26  million  reduction 
is  not  put  back  into  the  next  Presidential 
budget  in  addition  to  the  already  pro- 
jected $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1971  and 
the  total  $106  million  appropriated  by 
Congress,  the  construction  schedule  will 
slip  badly— by  something  like  a  year— 
and  will  eventually  cost  $30  million  over 
the  now  projected  total  of  $250  million. 
Each  additional  1  year's  slippage  will  cost 
another  $30  million. 

As  I  have  sUted  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  before,  the  kind  of  cut  made  in 
this  year's  laboratory  construction 
budget  is  false  economy,  because  in  the 
final  analysis  the  facility  could  cost  more 
due  to  the  rescoping  and  stretchout  that 
might  be  required.  The  request  for  such 
large  sums,  like  S96  raUlion,  was  to  pro- 
vide the  authority  to  obligate  for  the  ex- 
pensive, long  leadtime  articles  at  today's 
prices,  while  still  doing  the  normal  day- 
to-day  business  of  local  construction.  If 
funds  stay  in  critically  short  supply — 
like  they  most  certainly  will  with  a  $26 
milUon  shortage — it  is  the  small  day-to- 
day businessman  who  will  be  discrim- 
inated against— the  very  person  the  lab- 
oratory directorate  is  trying  to  protect. 
The  magazine  article  referred  to 
follows: 

Science  and  Man  :  Breaking  New  Ground  at 
Batavia 
( By  Edwin  L.  Goldwasser ) 
Scientists  are  restless  in  these  days  of  social 
strife.  As  a  group,  they  tend  to  be  concerned 
humanitarians.  They  believe  in  the  intrinsi- 
cally human  value  of  basic  research,  yet  they 
are  repeatedly  confronted  by  its  military 
applications.  At  the  same  time,  they  find 
their  science  to  be  relatively  dissociated 
from  major  social  problems.  As  a  result  some 
are  seeking  ways  to  involve  themselves  more 
directly  with  the  problems  of  our  society  and 
our  cities.  Such  re-dedication  of  purpose 
must  certainly  be  respected,  but  the  con- 
structive pursuit  of  science  should  not  be 
abandoned.  It  has  played  a  dominant  role 
in  the  emergence  of  man  from  darker  times 
than  these,  and  it  can  still  contribute  cru- 
cially to  further  cultural,  social  and  techni- 
logical  progress. 

At  the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory 
(NAD,  we  have  found  It  possible  to  pursue 
scientific  objectives  and.  at  the  same  time. 
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to  be  more  than  mere  spectator*  of  the  crlaea 
which  gjlp  our  society.  We  have  been  able  to 
channel  our  recruitment,  purchasing  and 
contracting  policies  in  ways  that  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  these  problems 
This  Is  possible.  In  part,  because  we  are  a 
large  fimd  influential  scientific  enterprise 

Our  experience,  however  indicates  that  all 
sclentlsM,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  research, 
may  have  a  real  opportunity  not  only  to  con- 
tribute, through  their  science,  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  cultural  achievements  of  man- 
kind, but  also  to  lead  the  way  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  any  business  enterprise  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  improving  the 
plight  of  the  under-privileged,  the  under- 
educated  and  the  under-employed 

THE    ISSrr    18    JOINED 

The  directorate  of  the  National  Accelerator 
Laboratory  would  in  any  case  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  an  active  program  in  support  of  the 
pr.nclples  of  minority  rights  in  and  around 
our  laboratory  However,  early  in  our  history, 
in  the  summer  of  1967,  we  had  the  Issue 
thrust  sharply  upon  us  through  the  refusal 
of  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  to  pass  an 
open-housing  statute. 

In  response  to  that  action  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  sponsored  a  tent-In  at  the 
newly  chosen  accelerator  site  near  Batavla. 
oiitold*  £>t  Chicago.  This  was  his  protest 
against  ibe  location  of  a  national  laboratory 
in  a  state  whose  legislature  had  almost  de- 
fiantly refused  to  enact  any  <.ipen-houslng 
legislation  In  the  course  of  that  controversy, 
we  had  to  face  a  critical  decision.  We  were 
urged  to  clarify  our  position  on  minority 
rights  by  refusing  to  work  on  the  project  at 
the  Illinois  site.  After  much  careful  thought 
we  decided  to  ignore  this  advice  and  elected 
to  press  ahead  vrtth  the  project 

Chicago,  like  other  major  .American  cl'les. 
was  In  a  state  of  crisis  There  was  an  urgent 
need  for  Jobs,  education  and  housing,  partic- 
ularly for  the  Negro  population  We  believed 
that  with  a  project  as  isirge  and  potentially 
influential  as  ours  we  could  make  Important 
contributions,  not  by  'urnlng  our  backs  upon 
the  area  and  its  problems  btit  by  consciously 
conducting  our  affairs  In  a  manner  which 
would  help  to  solve  some  of  ♦hose  problems 

One  of  our  first  actions  was  to  promulgate 
to  members  of  our  staff  and  to  many  of  our 
outside  contacts  the  Policy  Statement  on 
Human  Rights.  '  reproduced  here  Each  new 
employee  receives  this  document,  and  it  Is 
displayed  prominently  throughout  'he  lab- 
oratory .As  part  of  that  policy,  at  the  time 
of  the  open-housing  tight,  we  .supported  Dr 
King  In  his  protest.  In  addition,  we  petitioned 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  with  an 
urgent- -though  futile — plea  for  passage  of 
a  strong  open-housing  statute 

STAFF    .\CTjnN 

Of  course,  our  activities  in  'hese  matters 
have  gone  beyond  the  simple  enunciation  of 
strong  words  These  are  nut  what  really 
count  Rather  it  is  the  substantive  action  of 
the  laboratory  staff  This  action  Is  bound  to 
be  closely  tied  to  the  working-level  under- 
-standlng  of  the  depth  and  seriousness  of  the 
commitment  of  the  administration  to  Its 
stated  policies  We.  therefore,  believe  that 
we  must  play  an  active  role  In  Implement- 
ing the  policies  that  we  espouse  Rather  thai) 
delegating  total  responsibility  to  people  with 
expertise  in  these  areas,  the  directorate  of 
the  laboratory  has  acted  to  implement  Its 
philosophy  .As  this  is  given  public  exposure. 
It  exerts  influence  not  only  outside  the  orga- 
nization, but  inside  as  well  We  believe  that 
It  has  a  strong  impact  on  our  recruiting,  pur- 
chasing, contracting  and  all  other  facets  of 
the  life  of  our  laboratory 

During  the  last  two  years,  we  have  made 
personal  contacts  with  leaders  of  m^lnority 
organizations  as  well  us  with  many  Chicago 
area  and  national  experts  on  minority  prob- 
lenvs  We  have  appeared  as  witnesses  at  sev- 
eral  town  council   meetings,  supporting   the 
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adoption  of  urgent  open-houalng  legislation. 
Certainly  the  most  important  single  step 
we  have  taken  Is  the  establishment  within 
our  laboratory  of  an  Ek]ual  Opportunity  Of- 
fice, headed  by  Kennard  Williams  It  has  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  assistance  from  the  Joint 
ventuer  known  as  DUSAF.  our  architect-engi- 
neering firm 

TRAINING    t-NEMPLOTED 

One  of  the  first  programs  In  which  we  par- 
ticipated w8u>  the  training  of  100  young,  hard- 
core unemployed  Two  10-week,  pre-appren- 
'Iceshlp  training  sessions  In  the  operation  of 
heavy  earth-moving  machinery  were  spon- 
sored by  Ix.>cal  150  of  the  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers  Of  the  initial  100 
trainees.  86  completed  the  course.  Of  these, 
six  achieved  ftill  Jotirneyman  standing  while 
the  remaining  80  qualified  as  apprentices  Of 
the  total  72  are  still  known  to  be  working 
as  operating  engineers  Many  have  worked  or 
will  work  on  NAL  construction  Jobs 

In  another  pilot  program,  a  group  of  young 
men  between  the  .iges  of  18  and  30  were 
recruited  from  the  inner  city  and  trained  for 
skilled  te<hnlcal  Jobs  After  an  Initial  orien- 
tation course  :it  NAL.  the  men  were  sent  to 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn  .  where  they  were  enrolled 
In  the  Training  and  Technology  Program 
conducted  by  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Unlver- 
.sUlee  Representatives  of  NAL's  Personnel 
OfBce.  acting  iis  guidance  counselors,  kept  In 
close  touch  with  the  trainees,  who  complied 
an  outstanding  record  In  the  training  pro- 
sram  On  completion  of  the  30-week  course, 
the  men  returned  to  NAL  to  take  up  positions 
.IS  mechanists,  draftsmen  and  mechanical 
and  electronic  technicians 

In  the  screening  process,  overriding  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  apparent  motivation 
if  the  Interviewee*  No  criteria  were  Imposed 
concerning  previous  sch(xil  or  Job  achieve- 
ment   police  or  prison  records 

BLAtnS    irnn'STRIES 

N.AL  has  .ilso  developed  a  list  of  "Black 
industries,"  consisting  of  minority-group 
contractors  and  suppliers  who  operate  busi- 
nesses relevant  to  the  L-ibortory's  present  and 
future  needs  This  effort  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful where  contracts  below  $10,000  are 
involved  .Approximately  40  per  cent  of  such 
contracts  for  work  In  the  old  village  of 
Weston,  .iwarded  during  the  past  six  months, 
have  gone  to  Black  contractors. 

Where  larger  contracts  are  Involved,  there 
are  relatively  few  minority-group  contractors 
willing  to  undertake  the  Jobs.  For  these 
contracts  NAL  presents  to  the  bidders,  at  a 
pre-tJld  conference,  a  sample  plan  of  an  af- 
firmative action  program  for  establishing 
training  and  Jobs  for  members  of  minority 
groups  Bidders  are  then  required  to  submit, 
with  their  bids,  their  proposed  nfUrmatlve 
action  programs  Each  proposed  program  Is 
considered  together  with  other  features  of 
the  bid  Unle«B  it  represents  a  strong  positive 
selection  of  program  elements  from  the 
Laboratorv '*  sample  plan,  the  bid  may  be 
rejected  Furthermore,  when  a  contract  Is 
awarded,  the  proposed  program  becomes  a 
t>art  of  The  contract,  and  failure  to  Imple- 
ment that  program  may  be  Interpreted  as 
breach  ' 'f  contract  Sii  far  we  have  found 
that  Contractors,  although  In  some  cases 
reluctant  to  institute  such  programs  on  their 
■wn  Initiative  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  under  the  external  pressure  repre- 
sented  hy  '>ur  contracting   procedtires. 

We  have  not  had  uniform  success  in  staff- 
ing our  laboratory  with  minority-group  em- 
ployees .Among  our  non- professional  em- 
ployees more  than  20  per  cent  are  Black.  Two 
of  the  four  persons  who  interview  prospec- 
tive employees  axe  Black.  Nevertheless,  the 
more  specialized  the  Job  bracket,  the  smaller 
is  the  representation  of  Black  applicants  We 
believe  that  this  Is  not  a  shortcoming  of  our 
recruiting  procedures  but  rather  a  reflection 
of  inequities  that  have  been  o[>ermtlng  for 
decades. 
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In  an  effort  to  remedy  this  situation — to 
stimulate  a  flow  of  Inner-clty  school  students 
Into  curricula  and  training  programs  that 
win  later  qualify  them  for  highly  skilled 
technical  Jobs  and  professional  scientific  po- 
sitions— the  Laboratory  has  Initiated  a  Joint 
program  with  the  Council  for  the  Blo-Medl- 
cal  Sciences  That  group  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  In  guiding  qualified  Black 
students  into  careers  in  the  blo-sclences.  We 
hope  for  similar  success  in  the  preparation 
of  young  people  for  careers  at  NAL  In  en- 
gineering and  the  physical  sciences. 

The  National  Accelerator  Laboratory 
clearly  provides  a  unique  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  one  of  the  most  Important  ac- 
tivities of  man — the  discovery  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  world  In  which  he  lives.  In 
the  pursuit  of  that  activity,  however,  we 
must  not  Ignore,  and  have  not  Ignored, 
other  urgent  problems  which  are  pressing 
upon  our  society  today.  The  traditional 
stance  for  an  organization  such  as  ours,  at- 
tempting to  do  a  dlfUcuIt  Job  on  a  tight 
schedule,  la  to  "play  It  safe."  On  a  matter 
like  open  housing,  for  example,  It  Is  tempt- 
ing not  to  antagonize  the  anti -open- housing 
Interests.  In  large  construction  projects.  It  Is 
tempting  not  to  Imptose  a  stiff  non-dlscrlml- 
natlon  policy  and  thus  risk  the  loss  of  po- 
tential contractors.  In  purchasing  It  Is  easier 
to  use  only  the  well-established  and  better 
known  vendor  In  employment  It  Is  tempting 
to  hire  the  trained  rather  than  to  train  the 
ready  and  eager  under-employed. 

Bi:t  the  condition  of  our  society  demands 
a  longer-range  view,  and  In  fact  we  have 
found  that  this  Is  also  the  best  short-range 
approach  We  have  been  willing  to  accept 
whatever  Incremental  cost  might  have  been 
.-issocUted  with  the  Implementation  of  these 
programs,  but  we  believe.  In  fact,  that  such 
a  cost  has  not  materialized.  In  any  case,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  cost  to  society  of 
solving  these  problems  through  adaptation 
of  Its  normal  activities  to  these  goals  Is  ulti- 
mately much  less  than  the  cost  of  Initiating 
special  activities,  ad  hoc.  to  provide  crash 
solutions  which  are  likely  to  be  of  only 
temporary  value. 

.Although  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  has 
continued  to  resist  passage  of  a  strong  open- 
housing  statute,  local  ordinances  have  been 
adopted  In  more  than  30  communities  sur- 
rounding the  laboratory  Construction  Is  pro- 
ceeding at  the  laboratory  site.  Black  workers 
are  Involved  Recruitment  for  technical  Jobs 
Is  proceeding  Black  citizens  are  being  hired 
and  trained  Procurement  of  technical  com- 
ponents IS  underway  Black  Industry  Is  con- 
tributing It  Is  more  appropriate  to  say  "be- 
cause of  than  "In  spite  of"  these  actions, 
our  design  and  construction  are  on  schedule 
and  we  have  had  no  significant  delays 

It  IS  In  part  the  size  of  our  project  which 
has  made  It  possible  for  us  to  achieve  some 
success  In  these  early  programs  It  Is  because 
we  are  large  that  we  can  Justlfv  the  employ- 
ment of  a  staff  with  a  full-time  responsibility 
to  discover  opportunities  through  which  the 
laboratory  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
social  problems. 

But  our  position  as  a  large  enterprise  Is 
not  unique  In  the  scientific  community.  In 
fact,  basic  science  In  the  United  States  has 
become  a  large  enterprise  Its  managers  con- 
trol the  hiring  of  many  people.  They  have 
great  Influence  In  educational  Institutions, 
They  supervise  the  spending  of  research 
funds  In  excess  of  a  billion  dollars  annually 
They  have  some  Influence  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  development  funds  at  10  times  that 
annaal  level 

Yet  most  Individual  scientists  are  members 
of  relatively  small  research  groups  or  uni- 
versity departments,  which  can  not  Justify 
an  "opportunity"  staff.  How  can  a  scientist  In 
a  small  research  g^oup  make  a  contribution? 
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Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  is  to  use 
his  prestige  and  Influence  In  the  university 
or  Industrial  organization  of  which  he  Is  a 
part  to  establish  and  to  enforce  strong 
policies  with  respect  to  minority  rights, 
education,  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities. But  scientists  may  wish,  in  addi- 
tion, a  more  direct  Involvement — one  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  their  profession.  This 
might  best  be  done  through  united  action  as 
a  national  community  of  scientists.  As  such 
they  could  support  a  major  Investment  of 
funds  and  effort.  These  could  be  used  to 
establish  a  national  office  and  perhaps 
regional  clearing-houses  where  expert  advice 
could  be  available  on  matters  of  recruiting, 
training  and  employment  of  minority-group 
members,  on  methods  of  purchasing  and  con- 
tracting in  a  manner  that  will  stimulate 
minority-group  involvement  in  our  Industry 
and  economy.  Any  scientist  who  wished  to 
channel  his  activities  In  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  In  this  area 
could  avail  himself  of  these  services.  In  this 
way,  fundamental  science,  which  has  cer- 
tainly been  one  of  the  most  rewarding  enter- 
prises of  mankind,  could  not  only  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  techni- 
cal growth  of  our  society  but  could  simul- 
taneously implement  imaginative  programs 
reflecting  the  dedication  of  scientists  to  the 
precepts  of  human  rights  and  dignity. 


SENATE  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE 
MEETS  ITS  RESPONSIBILITIES 
AGAINST  CRIME  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CAPITAL 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  dedicated  the  major 
efforts  of  that  committee  during  1969  to 
the  fight  against  crime  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area.  We  intend  to  con- 
tinue that  battle  in  1970  and  for  as  long 
as  it  takes  to  meet  the  crime  crisis  we 
face. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  our  commit- 
tee established  this  year  in  providing  the 
police  and  prosecutors  the  tools  they 
need.  I  am  grateful  for  the  outstanding 
service  of  my  fellow  committee  members 
and  their  staffs  who  worked  long  and 
hard  to  perfect  the  legislation  we  re- 
ported. 

Our  committee  secured  Senate  passage 
of  every  bill  in  the  President's  crime  pro- 
gram for  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
were  the  first  committee  in  either  House 
to  report  and  gain  passage  of  any  Presi- 
dential crime  bill.  We  were  the  only  com- 
mittee in  either  House  to  process  the  en- 
tire Presidential  crime  program  before 
the  end  of  the  session  in  December. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
will  shortly  make  its  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  on  its  activities  in  1969. 
That  report  will  show  that  our  commit- 
tee not  only  completed  the  President's 
crime  program,  but  also  secured  Senate 
passage  of  every  other  iteni  in  the  Pres- 
idents  program  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia submitted  to  us  in  1969,  including 
legislation  to  provide  the  Federal  cost 
share  of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  mass  transit  system  and  home  rule 
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legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  the  interim,  however,  I  would  like  to 
have  reprinted  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  a  brief  summary  of  the  com- 
mittee's activities  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAxnAi.  StrMMAJiT  or  Anti-Cbimx  Acrn^Tixs 
or  THZ  Sknatx  CoMMmxK  ON  THX  Dis- 
trict or  COLTTMBIA 

/.  Court  reform  to  cut  the  backlog  of  criminal 
cases 

Feb.  18. — Senator  Bible  Introduces  S.  1066 
and  S.  1067  on  court  reform  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Feb.  28. — Senator  Tydlngs  Introduces  8. 
1214  and  S.  1215  on  court  reform  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mar.  26-26. — Court  reform  hearings  can- 
celled because  Administration  bill  not  ready. 
Committee  begins  hearings  on  drug  abuse  In 
Wajshlngton  area  Instead. 

Mar.  27. — Senator  Tydlngs  introduces  S. 
1711,  an  additional  court  reorganization 
measure. 

May  19,  20,  21,  and  22. — Planned  hearings 
on  Administration  bill  cancelled  as  Presi- 
dent's bill  still  not  ready.  Committee  hears 
testimony  on  covirt  reform  proposals — S.  1066, 
S.  1067,  S.  1214,  S.  1215,  and  S.  1711. 

June. — Planned  court  proposal  hearings 
again  postponed  because  Administration  has 
not  yet  submitted  Its  bill. 

July  1. — Chairman  Tydlngs  warns  In  speech 
to  Board  of  Trade:  "I  have  made  every  ef- 
fort possible  to  wait  for  the  Administration. 
But  I  cannot  postpone  the  final  court  hear- 
ings any  longer.  The  Committee  will  con- 
clude Its  court  hearings  the  week  of  July 
17  and  will  proceed  In  due  course  to  report 
a  bill.  I  hope  the  Administration  can  be 
ready  by  mid-July.  But  we  can  have  no  more 
delays." 

July  11. — President  submits  his  "D.C. 
Crime  Bill"  to  Congress.  S.  2601  pertains 
to  court  reorganization  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

July  15,  16,  and  17. — Hearings  on  Presi- 
dent's bill,  S.  2601,  and  other  court  reform 
proposals. 

Aug.  7-Sept.  4. — Committee  orders  court 
reform  portions  (80%  of  President's  bill 
(S.  2601)  reported.  (On  Sept.  9.  Chairman 
Tydlngs  reintroduces  remaining  portion 
(20%)  of  President's  original  proposal  as  S. 
2869.) 

Sept.  16. — S.  2601  reported  to  Senate  In 
lieu  of  S.  1066,  S.  1067,  S.  1214,  S.  1215.  and 
S.  1711. 

Sept.  18. — President's  court  reform  bill,  S. 
2601  as  amended,  passes  Senate. 

//.  ATnendments  of  criminal  law  and 
procedure 

July  11. — President  submits  his  "D.C.  Crime 
Bill"  (S.  2601)  to  Congress. 

Sept.  9. — Senator  Tydlngs  reintroduces 
20%  of  President's  original  bill  S.  2601  per- 
taining to  criminal  law  and  procedure  as  S. 
2869  and  states  Committee's  intention  to  re- 
port bin  to  Senate  by  November. 

Sept.  18-25. — Hearings  on  S.  2869. 

Oct.  2-Nov.  3.— Committee  orders  bill  re- 
ported with  amendments. 

Nov.  18. — S.  2869  reported  to  Senate. 

Dec.  5. — Senate  passes  S.  2869. 

///.  Strengthening  the  bail  agency  to  reduce 
■pretrial  crime 

Jan.  22. — Senator  Tydlngs  introduces  S. 
545  to  amend  D.C.  Ball  Agency  Act. 

Feb.  1. — Hearings  on  S.  545. 

Apr.  22. — Department  of  Justice  declines  to 
comment  on  the  bill. 

July  3. — S.  545  rej>orted  to  Senate. 

July  8. — Senate  passes  S.  545. 

July  11. — President  submits  his  own  pro- 
posals as  part  of  his  "D.C.  Crime  Bill." 
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Sept.  16. — Committee  reports  President's 
proposal  to  Senate. 

Sept.  18. — Senate  passes  S.  2601.  the  Presi- 
dent's court  reform  bill  containing  the  Ad- 
ministration's Ball  Agency  recommendations. 
IV.  Juvenile  crime 

Feb.  18. — Senator  Bible  Introduces  8.  1066 
regarding  Juvenile  court  procedures. 

May  19,  20,  21-2. — Committee  hears  testi- 
mony on  S.  1066. 

June  5. — Senator  Tydlngs  Introduces  S. 
2335  to  provide  for  extradition  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquents. 

Aug.  8. — Hearing  on  S.  2335. 

Aug.  11.— S.  2335  ordered  reported  with 
amendment. 

Sept.  4. — S.  2601,  containing  Juvenile  pro- 
cedure provisions,  ordered  reported  In  lieu  of 
S.  1066. 

Sept.  16. — S.  2335  and  S.  2601  reported  to 
Senate. 

Sept.  18. — Senate  passes  S.  2335  and  S.  2601. 

Sept.  26. — President's  Juvenile  Court  bill, 
promised  last  spring,  is  sent  to  Congress,  and 
is  Introduced  on  October  1  as  S.  2981. 

Oct.  1. — Senator  Spong  opens  hearings  on 
violence  in  D.C.  public  schools. 

Nov.  18.  20. — Hearings  on  S.  2981. 

Dec.  17. — Committee  orders  bill  reported 
with  amendment. 

Dec.  18. — S.  2981  reported  to  Senate. 

Dec.  22. — Senate  passes  S.  2981. 

V.  Narcotics 

Feb.  11. — Senator  Tydlngs  asks  courts  and 
Ball  Agency  to  institute  addiction  tests  on 
criminal  defendants. 

Mar.  2. — Senator  Tydlngs  asks  President  to 
supp>ort  creation  of  Metropolitan  Washington 
Regional  Narcotics  Treatment  facility. 

Mar.  25-26,  April  9,  10,  11-June  17. — Hear- 
ings on  Drug  Abuse  In  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Area. 

Mar.  26. — Senator  Tydlngs  calls  for  Grand 
Jury  to  indict  major  narcotics  traffickers. 

Apr.  17. — Senator  Tydlngs  urges  HEW  to 
implement  provision  of  Narcotics  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966. 

Apr.  23 — Senator  Tydlngs  asks  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Council  of  Governments  to 
establish  task  force  to  coordinate  area  antl- 
narcotlcs    program. 

July  16. — President's  national  narcotics 
bill,  S.  2637,  Introduced  and  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

July  29. — Narcotics  Law  Enforcement  Con- 
ference called  by  Senator  Tydlngs  meets  to 
plan  regional  narcotics  crackdown.  Law  en- 
forcement olBclals  from  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  D.C.  participate. 

Aug.  30. — Staff  Study  on  Drug  Abuse  in  the 
Washington  Area  published.  Based  on  testi- 
mony at  extensive  Committee  hearings,  this 
40-page  study  describes  narcotics  situation 
in  region  and  reasons  for  it. 

Oct.  27. — Senator  Tydlngs  introduces 
S.  3071.  a  comprehensive  D.C.  narcotics  bill, 
providing  toughest  n&rcotlcs  laws  In  the 
nation,  cracking  down  on  traffickers,  detain* 
ing  addicts,  treating  drug  users,  and  creating 
new  tools  for  police  and  prosecutors  in  han- 
dling drug-related  crime. 

Nov.  25. — Hearing  on  8.  3071. 

VI.  Pretrial  detention 
July    11. — President's   national   preventive 
detention   bill,  S.   2600.   introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Oct.  15. — Senator  Tydlngs  introduces  S. 
3034.  to  provide  in  the  District  of  Columhl* 
for  30-day  pretrial  detention  of  certain  dan- 
gerous persons. 

Nov.  fr-7. — Committee  hearings  on  S.  3034. 

VII.  Strengthening  the  Public  Defender 
Agency 

July  11.— President  submits  as  part  of  his 
■D.C.  Crime  Bill"  S.  2602,  to  enlarge  and  Im- 
prove the  Public  Defender  Agency. 

Sept.  18-25-Oct.  2. — Hearings  on  S.  3602. 

Nov.  3. — Committee  orders  S.  2602  reported 
with  amendments. 
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Nov    19— Bill  reported  to  Senate. 
Nov   31  — S  2602  p«Asefi  Senate 

COMMITTEE     ACTION     ON     oTHE«     PARTS     or    THE 
PRESIDENT  S  DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA  PROORAM 

/    .\ta.i-    tran.tit  deifltypment 
May    16      Administration    bill.   3    2185.    to 
authorize    federal    payment    for    transit    sys- 
tem introduced  with  full  commitee  sponsor- 
ship 

June  10-11       Hearings  on  3  2185  held 

July  1  — S  21B5  ordered  reptirted 

July  3  — 8  2185  reported  to  Senate. 

July  8    -Senate  passes  S   2185 

Deo    J      President  sli^ns  bill      PL    91-143) 

//   Home  'ulf 

Apr  25. — Committee  member  bills  on  home 
rule  introduced.  iS  1971.  3  1972.  and  3. 
1991). 

.Apr  30  Hearings  on  Committee  home 
rule  bllU 

May  13  President  sends  his  home  rule 
prop<j8iUs  to  Congress    iS    2163  and  3    2164) 

Sept  17  Committee  orders  3  2163  nnd 
S  2164  reported  in  Ueu  of  3  1971.  3.  1972. 
andS   1991 

Sept  25  3  2163  and  S  2164  reported  to 
Senate 

Oct.  1. — Senate  glasses  President's  home 
cula  Iqglalatlon 

///   Revenue 

.\'iH  11  -DC  Revenue  BUI  iHR  12982 1 
passed  by  House 

.\uj?  12  13-3ept.  3-5— Hearings  on  HR 
12982 

Aug  13  —Senate  formally  refers  bill  to 
Committee 

Sept  17  Fill!  Committee  orders  HR 
12982  with  amendments  reported  to  Senate 

Sept   24  -HR    12982  U  rep<jrted  to  Senate 

Oct  J  —Senate  passes  HR  12982  with 
amendments,  calls  for  a  conference,  and  ap- 
points conferees 

Oct    22.  23.  27      Conferences  on  bill. 

Oct.  JO  House  and  Senate  agree  to  con- 
ference report 

Oct.  31       President  signs  bin     PL  91-lOfl) 


REPORT  TO   MICHIGAN'S  SIXTH 
CONORESSION.\L  DISTRICT 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

)►■     MUIIIC.A.V 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRF-SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  CHAMBERL.AIN  Mr  Speaker.  In 
accordance  with  my  annual  custom,  the 
following  report  on  the  first  session  of 
the  91.st  Congress  has  been  prepared  for 
the  information  of  the  citizens  of  Michi- 
gan's Sixth  Coneressional  District. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  first  half  of  the  91st 
Cont;res.s  is  now  histor>'  Overall  it  has 
been  a  very  uneven  performance  Some 
highly  significant  .^teps  have  been  taken. 
However,  many  more  urgent  problems 
are  still  awaiting  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  year  1969  has  been  one  of  transi- 
tion, a  time  in  which  a  nation,  torn  by 
dissension  and  nearly  overwhelmed  by 
the  problems  and  challenges  of  the  six- 
ties—Vietnam, inflation,  cnme.  urban 
blight,  poverty,  pollution,  an  overprom- 
ismg  and  underperformini;  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  many  other.s — has  strug- 
gled to  regain  its  self-confidence,  its 
sense  of  balance  and  purpose 

The  inauguration  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  at  this  critical 
juncture  in  our  history  has  signaled  not 
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only  a  reaffirmation  m  the  ability  of  our 
time-tested  representative  institutions  to 
respond  to  change,  but  aLso  the  begin- 
ning uf  a  new  era  of  reform  in  govem- 
inent  with  fresh  ideas  and  approaches  to 
our  problems 

.•\s  the  President  stated  in  a  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress: 

The  legislative  pri->gram  of  this  Adminis- 
tration differs  fundamentally  from  that  of 
previous  a<lmliUstratlons  We  do  not  seeK 
more  and  more  of  the  same  We  were  not 
elected  tu  pile  new  resources  and  manpower 
on  the  top  of  old  programs  We  were  elected 
to  Initiate  an  era  of  rhanife  We  intend  to 
begin  a  decade  of  goveriunent  reform  such 
as  this  nation  has  not  witnessed  In  half  a 
centur-. 

While  we  have  new  leaderslilp  In  the 
White  House,  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  control  of  ttie  lem.slalive  process 
has  remained  in  essentially  the  same 
hands  ihrouijhoiu  the  past  decade.  At 
adjournment,  the  party  division  was  as 
follows  House  24f)  Democrats.  189  Re- 
publicans. 1  vacancy.  Senate:  57  Demo- 
crats. 43  Republicans  This  was  one  of 
tlie  longest  .sessions  ever  There  were 
J1.553  bills  intrixluced  and  the  floor  pro- 
ceedings of  both  H()U.ses  filled  30.894 
pages  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Some  169  public  bills  wore  enacted  into 
law  Of  the  U53  rollcalls  I  was  present 
and  answered  to  98  percent  of  the  177 
record  votes 

NEW    DIRECTIONS       VIETNAM 

Despite  the  mountain  of  problems  the 
President  inherited  upon  taking  office 
last  January,  tuiderstandably  Vietnam 
has  been  his  principal  concern.  After 
years  m  which  American  involvement 
has  constantly  increased,  the  trend  of  the 
conflict  has  been  reversed  and  over  100.- 

000  US.  servicemen  have  been  (jrdered 
home  Dunn«  11*69  the  level  of  casualties 
dropped  markedly  and  draft  calls  were 
significantly  cut  back.  Even  wnth  the 
lack  of  success  toward  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement, the  progress  of  the  Vielnami- 
zatlon  program  enabled  the  President  to 
put  into  effect  an  orderly  timetable  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  combat 
forces 

In  recognition  of  this  the  House,  on 
December  2.  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  333  to  55.  a  bipartisan  resolution 
affirming  support  for  the  President  in 
his  efforts  to  achieve  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam.  Heavy  majorities  in  both  par- 
ties approved  the  President's  new  initia- 
tives. 

US.  troop  levels  m  Vietnam 

December  31 : 

1960 900 

1961    -       3.200 

1962 11.300 

1963    16.300 

1964 23.300 

1965  184.  300 

1966  385.  300 

1967 485.600 

1968 - - 536.  100 

1969    474.400 

1970  (Apr.  15,  authorized) 434.  iXK) 

f-REE    WoRl^    SHIPPING    TO    NORTH    VIETNAM 

In  conne<tion  with  efforts  to  convince 
the  Hanoi  regime  of  the  free  world's 
determination  for  an  end  to  hostilities. 

1  have  continued  to  follow  closely  the 
aid  and  comfort  derived  by  North  Viet- 
nam from  the  chartering  of  free  world 
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registered  ships  In  order  to  help  carry 
on  its  vital  trade  especially  with  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  1969  there  were  a  total  of  99 
free  world  flag  ship  arrivals  in  North 
Vietnam  as  compared  to  149  in  1968. 
This  downward  trend  is  indeed  encour- 
aging, but  more  ran  and  should  be 
done  To  deny  supplies  to  the  enemy  and 
hasten  peace  I  have  urged  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  a  still  greater  effort  to 
prevail  upon  the  British  Government 
with  respect  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
trade  of  Hong  Kong-based  vessels. 

Here  is  a  2-year  breakdown  of  these 
arrivals  by  flag  of  registry: 


Hag 


1968 


1969 


British 

Cypius 
Somalia 
Siniapore 
Ijpan.... 

Malta 

Italy 

Kuwait. . . 
Lebanon 


Total. 


114 

74 

14 

9 

8 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

149 

99 

M«W    DIRTCTIONS:     DEFENSE    POLICT 

During  Its  first  year,  the  new  admin- 
istration also  conducted  a  searching  re- 
view of  our  worldwide  military  strategy-. 
This  has  already  resulted  in  the  setting 
of  explicit  guidelines  for  planning  our 
defense  posture  in  order  to  reduce  and 
stabilize  our  defense  spending  over  the 
next  5  years 

Moving  early,  the  President  cut  the 
S81  5  billion  Defense  budget  recom- 
mended by  the  last  administration  to 
$75.2  billion,  and  accepted  further  re- 
ductions made  by  Congress  of  an  addi- 
tional $5  6  billion.  This  was  accomplished 
along  with  the  approval  by  Congress 
of  the  initial  construction  of  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  deterrent  capability  and  to  de- 
fend the  American  people  against  acci- 
dental nuclear  attacks  or  nuclear  black- 
mail by  third  countries:  new  efforts  to 
build  a  modern  na\T  in  the  face  of  the 
growing  Soviet  challenge  on  the  high 
.seas:  the  elimination  of  the  manned 
orbital  laboratory  program:  and  the 
cutting  back  on  hundreds  of  defense 
installations. 

On  related  fronts,  the  President  signed 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty; 
succeeded  in  opening  talks  on  the  limita- 
tion of  strategic  arms  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Helsinki:  and  implemented  a 
new  tx)licy  on  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons. 

NfW    lUREITIONS       DOMESTIC    POLICY 

With  all  the  pressing  demands  of 
Vietnam,  the  Mideast  crisis,  and  other 
international  matters,  the  President's 
ambitious  legislative  program  clearly 
demonstrates  his  collateral  determina- 
tion to  push  for  basic  reforms  and  Inno- 
vative concepts  to  deal  with  our  urgent 
domestic  problems. 

Of  prime  concern  has  been  inflation. 
Here  the  legacy  of  the  sixties  hangs 
heavy — during  that  time  we  saw  Federal 
spending  soar  some  96  percent,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  jump  23  percent,  and  the  cost- 
of-living  rise  18  percent. 

Rejecting  wage  and  price  controls  or 
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ineftectual  guidelines,  the  president  has  looPhole-closing  and  som^^^^^  ^^^r.'S.  t^^^l'of  rZT^'n.e'^'''''' 
undertaken  to  restrain  Federal  spend-  ^°^^*  ^"Ji-/J2  °£!L?t  on ™S  P^d^al  Unfortunately  time  limitations  did  not 
ing  in  order  to  get  at  the  root  causes.  At  ?^^lefdverse  impact  on  ^^^  J^^^J^  ^^  ^^^  Ways  and  Means  Commlt- 
the  end  of  fiscal  1968  there  was  an  in-  budget  "^f^^'Xict  reform  and  relief  tee  to  act  on  other  reforms  in  the  social 
credible  budget  deficit  of  over  $25  bUlion.  finally  agreed  ^^f^f  ^^Vrl  JovUrii  no  security  system  that  are  badly  needed. 
Last  June,  12  months  later,  we  had  a  provisions  so  that  ^here  would  be  no  jj^^,^^,.^,^  ^ave  been  assured  by  Chair- 
surplus  of  more  than  $3  billion  and  the  revenue  ossimtU  1972.  j^^n  Wilbur  Mills.  Democrat,  of  Ar- 

^s^v^fs^'-^'""^  *rf"ri£r5H''d  ^^XrSS'^s^'^^i^ 

everybody.  However,  all  across  the  Na-  mam  provisions  of  this  585  page  tax  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  problem  of 
tion  we  are  already  suffering  the  long-     bill:  „^„^„tir^n-     Reeiikiing    in     benefits  unduly  lagging  behind  the  rest 

term  effects  of  such  a  policy.  I  am  satis-     ^Personal  ^ff^«^^P^^°"^^.^|f^'5^^^^^  of  the  economy.  Changes  should  also  be 

fled  that  a  return  to  more  prudent  flsca^  1970.  it  ^^^^^^^f  .^"  ^"""..tj'i"^  973  P'  made  in  the  retirement  test  to  minimize 
management  is  essential  even  thotigh  ^'•%°?  ^he  ,^"™JSn  Begirii  ng  in  as  much  as  possible  the  present  limita- 
there  will  continue  to  be  many  difficulties.         standard    deduction_Begn^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^.^^  incentive  to  work.  Our 

Recognizing  that  simply  throwing  tax     1971.  ^t  is  raised    n  tJ/ee^f^^^^'o^P^     senior   citizens   who   are   able   to   work 
dollars  at  a  problem  will  not  necessarily     ^°°i  "^it"  r  $2  oJS  S  1973  should  not  be  penalized  for  wanting  to 

solve  It.  the  President,  in  a  sen^  of  46     ^^  percent  or  $2,000  by  I97d^  .^     supplement  their  modest  mcomes  _ 

separate  messages  to  Congress,  outlined  a       J^%f^°^^  taxaSon  is  ended  on  in-         This  session  we  made  a  good  start  but 
wide  range  of  proposals,  including  a  new     JJ^°:7ff  jf  befow  the  led?ral  poverty     we  should  make  these  and  other  con- 
welfare  system  with  positive  incentives     ^.°™^^,/'  °rd  cerns  the  first  order  of  business  next  year 
for  recipients  to  want  to  work;  social  se-     ^'"^.^^"""ax •   Beginning  in   1970,  a     and  finish  the  job, 
curity  reforms:  new  ^itiaUves^for  rnore     ^^^'^^^^.^^JZ  cerfain  types  of  ohapt  reform 
housing,     such     ff  .^2Vf/m  to  refiSe     currently  untaxed  "preference  income."         pjnally  responding  to  the  Presidents 
through:  a  ''';"' ^^^^'^"f^^I^^^^l        Maximum  tax:  Sets  a  new  maximum     .^peated  requests  for  authority  to  in- 
state and  loSfi,^°:f ™^^"if  JJ'es .^  ele^^     tax  rate  of  50  percent  on  earned  income,     g^^^te  a  fairer  Selective  Service  System 
.sharing  of  Federal  tax  revenues^ec           gingle  persons:  Current  tax  rates  are     congress,    on    November    19     approved 
toral  college  reform^a  lO'^^f^J^^^J     reduced  by  as  much  as  50  percent  to     legislation    permitting    the    first    draft 
improvement  program,  a  12 -year  mass                    greater    parity    between    taxes     .^1^^.^  since  1942. 

transit  program  -new  laws  to  combat  or-     achieve  jreate^^  P  ^J^.^^  ^^^^^^  '°  unler  the  new  random  selection  plan, 

gamzed  crime,  pornography,  and  drug  p  p-y^dations-  A  new  4  percent  tax  on  much  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  previous 
abuse:  new  steps  to  protect  the  consumer  .  J°'^'*ent°^come  is  imposed  along  system  will  be  eliminated  by  the  reduc- 
from  harmful  P/s"c''^f^^,^„^.J°°Jd  ^s"  Tth  c^ain  restrictions  on  foundation  t Ln  of  the  period  of  prime  draft  vulner- 
tives:  postal  reform:  action  to  end  dis-     ™  Jf J^'  ^^^^^    j^om  7  years  to  1  year.  Young  men 

crimination  in  the  job  market:   and  a     ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  27'2  percent     at  age  19  will  now  have  some  indication 

major  effort  to  revive  our  badly  decaying  J^^^^^^'^  ilcut  to  22  percent  and  the  o  the  likelihood  of  their  being  drafted 
merchant  marine.  allowance  on  hard  minerals  is  reduced,     and  can  plan  accordingly .  The  President 

NEW  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENT  ^^^^^  featurcs  Includc  easlcr  rules  for     has  also  initiated  a  new  policy  ol  onng- 

As   a   result  of  my   appointment  on     income  averaging:  more  liberal  deduc-     ing  youth  advisers  into  '^^.^ystem   ana 
March  5,  1969.  to  the  Ways  and  Means     ^j^ns  for  moving  expenses:  cut-in  allow-     is  making  an  intensive  revievi  ol  o^JJ^r 
Committee.   I   had   the   opportunity   to     ^ble     depreciation     of     nonresidential     major  aspects  of  the  drat tiaw^t^ong re 
share  in  the  initial  consideration  of  both     buildings;    tax   on   business   income   of     sional   heannp   on   these   rnauert, 
the  tax  reform  and  social  security  bills     charitable  institutions:   end  of  tax  ad-     scheduled  to  be  held  next  session, 
that  passed.  While  these  measures  ac-     vantage  for  corporations  with  many  sub-  other  completed  actions 

counted  for  much  of  the  committee's  sidiaries;  and  a  crackdown  on  treatment  jv^en  with  the  long  session,  the  list  of 
work,  also  under  study  was  the  Presi-     of  some  conglomerates.  other  major  bills  cleared  in  the  first  ses- 

dent's  welfare  proposals,  new  taxes  to         -pj^g  following  chart  gives  an  indica-      sion  is  remarkably  short : 
help  finance  airport  development;   un-     ^^^^  qj  ^^e  size  and  timing  of  projected         Housing:  A  $4.8  billion.  1-year  exten- 
emplovment     compensation      revisions,     ^^x  reductions:  sion  of  major  housint^  laws  was  passed 

changes  in  narcotic  laws.  Federal  debt  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^ut  with  an  amendment  requiring  that  a  new 

adiustments.  and  numerous  minor  im-  .^nounnprN  low-income  home  be  built  for  each  one 

port  regulation  bills.  Our  Constitution  married  couple,  two  children  torn  down  by  urban  renewal. 

provides  that  only  the  House  shall  origi- Poverty  program:  A  2-year  extension 

nate    legislation     for    raising    Federal  1969  was  approved  after  a  House  effort  to  de- 

revenue  It  is  this  committee,  first  estab-  ('o^S      1970      1971      1972       1973     centralize  OEO  was  naiTOwlydeieatea. 

lisheJ  in  1802  which  has  been  entrusted     Annual  income         law)       tax       tax        tax         tax         Environmental     quality:      A     special 

with  this  broad  power.  To  share  the  re-     ;     council  was  established  to  jnount  a  com 

soonsibility     for     legislation     that     so     ,5,000 .  ..     J290      $294      $206      $170       $140     prehensive  research  effort  to  fight  poiiu- 

Sy  aiects  our  citfzens  and  our  econ-     W ^  ««     ^776     _  688       635        S86     P^^  and  safeguard  our  natural  environ- 

omy  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for     ^000::::;::  :;   3:201     2:957     2.860  J-BI^J^o     me^n^^  ^.^    ^^^  president's  request  for 
service.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  security  doubling  the  food  stamp  program  to  $610 

Looking  to  the  positive  side  of  this  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^al  version  of  the  tax  "^^^Jf^  Taf etrTew   health   sUndards 

first  session,  the  passage  of  the  Tax  Re-  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^.^3    ^^    across-the-board,  _7?oVpeSion  for  "black  lung"  vic- 

form  Act  certainly  will  be  recorded  as  a  ig.percent   increase   in   social    security  f "f , ^"i^^ilTred 

major    achievement    of    this    Congress,  benefits  effective  January  1.  1970.  I  also  ""^^^^      ,5.    Administration   plan 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  revision  supported   this   proposal  when   it  pre-  ,^ "''""  ^-entive  fee  system  to  encourage 

of  our  tax  system  since  the  income  tax  Piously    was    before    the    House    as    a  ^°;  ^n  1                  students  was  adopted, 

became  law  in  1913. 1  am  sure  that  with-  separate  measure.  Such  action.  I  believe.  P^J^at^      control'    The   law   restricting 

out  the  prodding  of  the  new  administra-  was  imperative  in  view  of  the  inflation  ^^^°^^       communist    countries    was 

tion    it   could    not   have    been    accom-  that  has  occurred  since  the  last  cost-of-  "aae            ^^             y^hority  to  permit 

nlished  living  adjustment  some  2  years  ago.  Not  f?^f  "1°^°'^™  :f  ^e  determines  it  is  in 

'when  fully  operable  in  1973  the  bill  to  act  would  sim^  mean  tha,  we  wei-e  h    ^--^^  Vtere^t.'tTpermit  sales  of 

will  represent  an  estimated  $6.6  billion  requiring    25    ^l^^^^^/^^J^^^^^^'   ^nd  nonmilitary  goods  if  available  to  Com- 

in  added  annual  Federal  revenues  due  to  elderly,     the     disabled. 
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munlst  counirtes  from  other  free  world 
nations 

Watpr  pollution  $800  million  was  In- 
cluded in  public  works  appropriation  bll) 
for  ijrants  to  build  waste  treatment 
plants 

Air  pollution  The  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
search program  on  fuels  and  vehicles  was 
extended  auid  $45  million  authorized 

^PPHUPHIATIONS    BACKUjC 

The  failure  to  act  on  appropriation 
bills  in  an  orderly  and  timely  fashion 
as  required  by  law  tias  subjected  the 
Congress  to  substantial  criticism,  much 
of  which  IS  clearly  deserved  While  this 
IS  not  a  new  problem,  it  has  been  getting 
worse  each  year  By  the  time  the  new 
fiscal  year  began  last  July  1.  not  one  of 
the  13  major  money  bills  had  cleared 
Congress,  and  by  November  i  only  two 
had  passed  Even  at  adjournment  two 
were  left  pending  The  passage  of  emer- 
gency continumg  resolutions  just  to  keep 
the  Government  from  closing  up  is  a  poor 
way  to  conduct  the  Nation's  business  and 
works  a  real  hardship  on  our  State  and 
loeal  i»evemmenu.  in  planning  their 
federtil>5r supported  activities  In  an  ef- 
fort to  alleviate  this  situation.  I  joined 
in  sponsonng  legislation  that  would 
make  the  fiscal  year  coincide  with  the 
calendar  year  This  way  Congress  would 
have,  mstead  of  6  months,  a  full  year  to 
consider  the  important  legislative  func- 
tion of  making  appropriations. 

LtCISLATION    INT«O0fC-KD 

During  the  first  session  I  introduced 
a  numt)er  of  bills  to  prompt  action  in 
many  areas.  These  included  proposals 
that  would — 

Urge  House  adoption  of  resolution 
supporting  President's  efforts  for  a  just 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

Call  nn  North  Vietnam  to  honor  the 
G^eneva  Convention  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war. 

Provide  an  escalator  clause  to  make 
future  cost-of-living  increases  of  social 
security  benefits  automatic: 

Raise  the  outside  earnings  allowance 
without  loss  of  .social  security  benefits; 

Raise  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion: 

Make  available  a  Federal  aid  bonus 
incentive  allotment  to  States  actively 
flt^hting  water  pollution ; 

Provide  a  plowback  allowance"  pro- 
gram of  tax  adjustment  to  assist  small 
businesses , 

Prohibit  the  mailing  of  pornographic 
material  to  minors,  and  broaden  the 
present  laws  protecting  against  the  un- 
solicited mailmg  of  pornography: 

Establish  a  system  of  sharing  Federal 
revenues  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; 

Extend  the  same  tax  exemption  treat- 
ment adlowed  VS.  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
to  those  m  Korea:  and 

Provide  for  a  coordmated  national 
safe  boating  program. 

UNFTNISHED    BUSINESS 

At  adjournment  a  quick  check  of  the 
legislative  calendar  revealed  that  numer- 
ous bills  and  most  of  the  President  s  pro- 
posals were  still  awaiting  action  Here  is 
just  a  partial  list  with  what  has  been 
done  to  date  indicated. 
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Labor-HEW  Departments  appropria- 
tion bill    In  conference 

Foreign  aid  appropriation  bill :  In  con- 
ference. 

EHectoral  college  reform  House  passed 
direct,  [xjpular  presidential  election 
plan:  no  Senate  action 

Federal  revenue  sharing  with  State 
and  local  governments:  Senate  hearings 
only 

Voting  Rights  Act  extension  House 
passed  President's  preposal  broadening 
and  revising  1965  law;  no  Senate  action. 

Welfare  reform:   Hearings  only. 

Postal  reform:  Hearings  only. 

Airport  development'  House  passed: 
approved  by  Senate  committee. 

Merchant  marine  development:  No  ac- 
tion 

Drug  traffic  control    Hearings  only 

.Antlobscenity  bills     Hearings  only. 

Organized  crime  control:  Hearings 
only. 

Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  Final 
version  still  pending  in  conference 

Unemployment  compensation  revision: 
House  passed,    no  Senate  action 

Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  No 
action 

Gun  crime  penalties  Senate  passed: 
no  House  action 

Federal  employee  pay  Increase:  f^nal 
version  still  pending 

Cigarette  advertising:  Final  version 
still  pending  m  conference. 

Urban  mass  transportation:  Senate 
hearings  only. 

GI  bin.  increasing  education  and  train- 
mg  benefits  to  Vietnam  veterans:  Still 
pending  in  conference. 

Drugs  A  3 -year.  $29  million  program 
in  drug  abuse  f-ducation  passed  the 
Hou.se.  no  Senate  action 

With  reference  to  drug  problems,  I 
iiave  obtained  from  the  ciepartment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  a  sup- 
ply of  lour  pamphlets  which  factually 
discusses  marihuana.  LSD.  ampheta- 
mines barbiturates,  and  narcotics,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  make  these  available 
upon  request. 
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STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  CLAI- 
BORNE PELL  ON  THE  HIGH  EFFI- 
CIENCY AT  gUONSET  POINT 
NAVAL  AIR  REWORK  FACILITY 


HON.  CUIBORNE  PELL 

■T     RHIUE     ISI.t.Nll 

IN    THE  SENATE  OP  THE  U.NTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  I  recently 
completed  a  tour  of  the  Quonset  Point 
Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  at  Quonset 
Point.  R  I  .  and  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  rjuality 
and  elfifiency  of  the  work  being  under- 
taken at  that  facility. 

.At  a  time  when  we  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  high  cost  of  mili- 
tary contract  work  in  the  private  sector, 
I  think  It  is  important  that  we  take  note 
of  the  high  quality  and  efficient  work 
being  undertaken  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  s  civilian  branch. 

.■\s  ii  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  am 
particularly    proud   to    report    that    the 


Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  in  my  State 
has  been  saving  the  taxpayer  many  dol- 
lars by  its  high  quality  work  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost. 

The  product  certification  program  at 
the  rework  facility  is  one  of  the  key  rea- 
sons why  the  naval  rework  facility  Is  one 
of  the  most  cost  effective  in  the  Nation. 
I  would  ask  that  a  recent  article  by  Mr. 
John  R  Follonl  describing  that  excel- 
lent program  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  thus  point  In  order  that  my  colleagues 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  gain  a 
more  detailed  understanding  of  Quonset 
Point's  fine  effort 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Quality  Insurance,  December   19691 
CTimncATiON — Cornerstone   or   Succrsarm, 

MOTTVATION    AT    NARP 

(By   John   R    Pollonl,   Quality   Management 

Division  Head,  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility. 

Quonset  Point.  R  I  ) 

(Note — The  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility 
( NARP) ,  located  at  the  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island.  Naval  Air  Station  Is  the  Navy's  pri- 
mary overhaul  depot  for  anti-submarine  air- 
craft, various  Jet  engines,  and  thousands  of 
aircraft  components  .systems  The  NARP 
has  joint  military  civilian  administration 
and  employs  nearly  3.300  civilians  Work 
Inducted  into  the  NARP  necesaarlly  has  strict 
requirements  for  both  quality  and  adherence 
to  schedule  within  targeted  costs  In  order  to 
supply  The  Fleet  with  reliable  aircraft  and 
related  logistics  support  ) 

How  would  you  like  to  reduce  your  cus- 
tomer complaints  and  In-process  defect  rates 
bv  25'    ■> 

This  Roai  was  not  only  achieved  but  ex- 
ceeded by  Edward  C'astagna.  NARPs  quality 
assurance  director,  with  his  new  and  unique 
Product  Certification  Program 

In  leas  than  two  years.  In-process  defi- 
ciencies have  l)een  slsished  40':  ,  while  cus- 
tomer complaints  fell  42<^  In  aircraft  pro- 
Krams  and  88      in  engine  overhauls. 

Moreover,  this  enviable  record  was  accom- 
plished without  additional  staffing  of  an  al- 
ready compact  quality  assurance  department 
which  numbers  only  3  4':  of  the  total  work 
force 

Key  factor  In  Quonset  s  approach  to  assist 
Navy  industrial  workers  in  regaining  their 
pride  and  feeling  of  importance  lies  in  the 
ability  of  its  Product  Certification  Program 
to  make  effective  use  of  the  basic  Instincts  of 
human  behavior  Certification  Is  not  only  a 
hardware  program  but  also  a  motivational 
program  based  on  the  principle  of  Individual 
responsibility  and  recognition  for  Job  ac- 
complisiiment 

The  NARP  program  stresses  from  the  first 
contact  with  the  worker  that  he  is  the  most 
Imr-rtant  part  of  the  quality  team:  that 
he  Is  responsible  not  only  for  doing  his  job, 
but  for  doing  It  right  It  Is  emphasized  that 
he  IS  the  key  person  who  can  make  the  Navy 
proud  of  Quonset  s  products. 

The  Imfxjrtance  of  each  Job  is  highlighted 
through  every  stage  of  proceasing  by  requir- 
ing that  eacli  artisan  certify  his  own  work. 
.\cc()mpllBhment  of  a  Job  assignment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  maintenance 
quality  standards  l.s  df)cumented  by  affixing 
a  certifies' l<n  stamp  to  the  appropriate  work 
documents 

To  avoid  confusion,  to  control  quality  and 
simultaneously  increase  productivity,  a  grad- 
ual but  positive  transition  was  made  from 
traditional  inspection  methods  to  the  Cer- 
tification Program.  Results  were  gratifying 
to  both  production  and  quality 

Pig  I  graplilcally  depicts  the  relationship 
t>etween  the  development  of  the  program  and 
the  quality  of  the  outgoing  product.  It  alao 
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ahowa  the  decline  of  rework  otwta  and  in- 
prooeaa  defect*  (quaUty  Index).  Not  abown, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  aa  th«  Ccrtlliea- 
tlon  Program  ezpMided,  the  overall  produc- 
tion manhour  requlrementa  wer«  alao  re- 
duced while  production  scbedulea  continued 
to  Ym  met. 

CHANGES  IN  RESPONaXBII.rTTKS  AND  riTNCTIONB 

Effectlveneae  of  Cartlficatlon  also  attributed 
to  basic  changes  In  the  responslblUttee  and 
functions  of  both  quality  and  production 
personnel  For  example,  the  Inspector  .  .  . 
formerly  the  old  policeman  armed  with  a 
rejection  stamp  .  .  .  has  a  new  and  different 
Job;  now  his  job  is  to  help  the  artisan  when- 
ever the  latter'8  desire  to  do  the  job  right 
Ls  being  frustrated  by  conditions  beyond  his 
oontrol. 

The  former  Inspector,  who  In  the  past  only 
required  a  good  trade  background  and  a  re- 
jection stamp,  has  had  to  go  back  to  school 
to  learn  some  space  age  sltllls.  He  has  studied 
statistical  quality  oontrol  to  understand  and 
use  sampling  plans;  he  has  had  to  become 
acquanlted  with  control  charts,  report  writ- 
ing techniques,  methods  of  analyzing  causes 
of  defect  trends,  and  many  other  taaks  never 
expected  of  the  old-time  Inspector. 

Of  equal  Importance,  the  ln.^>eotor  has 
had  to  develop  skills  In  psychology  and 
human  relations  to  gain  cooperation  from 
members  of  other  departments. 

The  new  man  is  a  detective,  a  trouble- 
shooter,  a  lather  confeasor,  and  a  skilled 
analyst  who  warns  of  potential  problems  be- 
fore they  become  real  problems.  The  new 
man   in  quality   .      .   the  QuaUty  Specialist 

.  .  is  truly  a  skilled  professional. 

Similarly,  the  production  worker  has 
changed.  The  old  production  worker,  who 
tried  to  see  if  "anything  goes"  or  who  wotUd 
depend  on  the  inspector  to  tell  him  what 
else  had  to  be  done  to  make  the  job  accept- 
able, has  disappeared  from  Quonset.  The 
program  has  restored  a  sense  of  pride  In 
worlnnanship. 

CtTTDELINXS    TO    SUCCS8B 

To  assure  a  successful  program.  Quality 
Assurance  Director  Castagna  devised  the  fol- 
lowing policy  guldeUnea : 

Obtain  total  support  from  top  manage- 
ment. The  most  easily  overlooked,  yet  ac- 
tually most  Important  factor  In  Introducing 
any  new  quality  improvement  programs.  Is 
obtaining  all-out  support  from  all  levels  of 
management,  especially  top  management. 

Due  to  the  critical  nature  of  NARP  prod- 
ucts .  .  .  aircraft,  engines,  and  siUTlval 
equipment  .  .  .  management  has  always  rec- 
ognized that  product  quality  Is  essential. 
However.  NARP  management  was  also  well 
aware  that  the  nature  and  complexity  of 
processing  was  such  that  defective  materials 
or  processes  could  be  undetectable  once  the 
processes  or  assembly  operations  were  com- 
pleted. In  many  cases,  the  only  way  of  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  the  product  was  to 
have  Inspection  check  every  process  and  sub- 
assembly. Of  course,  this  was  economically 
prohibitive  due  to  the  larger  number  of  In- 
spection personnel  required  for  100%  Inspec- 
tion. Additionally,  even  with  so-called  100% 
Inspection,  defective  material  still  has  a  way 
of  getting  out. 

The  NARP  program  was  launched  early  In 
1968  with  the  full  support  of  top  manage- 
ment beginning  with  Captain  J.  C.  Kemp, 
USN,  then  commanding  officer,  and  chan- 
neled through  all  levels  of  middle  manage- 
ment to  the  shop  foremen.  Captain  T.  R. 
Rhees.  USN,  present  NARP  commanding  offi- 
cer, has  continued  to  assure  that  vigorous 
top  management  support  Is  provided  to  main- 
tain the  Certification  Program's  momentum. 

Train  the  Inspection  force.  Training  of  the 
new  role  began  at  Quonset  several  years  ago 
with  an  "In-house"  course  In  statistical  qual- 
ity  control   conducted   by  members  of   the 
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quality  department.  A  continuous  training 
program  encompassing  new  quality  tech- 
niques has  been  conducted  ever  since  and 
has  become  a  way  of  life.  The  Inspector  at 
Quonset  Point  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
Quality  Specialist,  a  professional  whose  train- 
ing continues  throughout  his  career. 

The  new  approach  toward  defect  preven- 
tion, coupled  with  the  fiexiblUty  of  using 
quality  specialists  In  lieu  of  single  trade- 
oriented  Inspectors,  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  this  NARK'S  ability  to  produce  reliable 
aircraft  products  with  a  productlon-worker- 
to-quallty  verifier  ratio  of  28  to  1. 

Involve  production  in  planning  the  pro- 
gram. Establish  a  harmonious  relationship 
with  production  workers,  supervisors  and 
uzUon  leaders  by  allowing  them  to  partici- 
pate In  planning  the  program.  There  Is  no 
better  way  to  sell  a  certification  program. 

Development  of  the  ground  rules  for  the 
NARF  Product  Certification  Program  re- 
quired many  manhours  of  research.  A  de- 
tailed analysis  of  other  certification  pro- 
grams was  made  to  determine  what  elements 
contributed   to   their  success  or  failure. 

"Brainstorming  sessions"  were  held  with 
both  production  and  quality  personnel  be- 
fore specific  program  policies  were  estab- 
lished. The  program  went  through  several 
stages  of  evolution,  starting  with  certifica- 
tion restricted  to  only  the  most  expert  work- 
ers performing  very  selected  functions,  and 
finally  evolving  to  the  present  basic  policy 
of  certifying  anyone  recommended  by  his 
supervisor. 

To  insure  full  acceptance  of  the  program, 
production  workers,  production  management 
and  the  unions  were  kept  Informed  or 
planned  policy  changes  .  .  .  and  they  were 
continually  solicited  for  comments  and  sug- 
gestions. Many  very  tiseful  suggestions  from 
the  production  department  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  final  version  of  the  certifica- 
tion policy  directive.  This  team  approach  has 
yielded  large  dividends,  greatest  of  which 
was  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  program 
by  production. 

Thousands  of  questlon-and-answer  pam- 
phlets describing  the  program  In  simple 
terms  and  amplifying  the  rules  of  the  certi- 
fication policy  directives  were  distributed  to 
all  certlflers  and  their  supervisors.  Certifica- 
tion stamps  were  issued  only  after  the  In- 
dividual signed  a  pledge  to  conform  to  qual- 
ity specifications  whenever  he  affixed  a 
stamp  to  a  document. 

At  Quonset,  Automatic  Data  Processing 
Equipment  Is  used  to  provide  continuous  up- 
to-date  listings  of  certified  individuals  by 
name,  stamp  number,  pEirent  shop,  and  those 
shops  m  which  his  certification  authority 
is  vaUd. 

Use  positive  approaches.  Reinforce  the 
quality  motivation  by  continually  praising 
good  work. 

This  poGltlve  approach  taken  at  Quonset 
has  been  highly  successful.  Both  Internal  and 
external  feedback  Information  Is  used  aa 
prime  sources  of  material  to  praise  the  pro- 
duction departments  for  continued  good 
performance.  Letters  of  appreciation/com- 
mendation from  customers  are  printed  in 
station  newspapers  and  other  plant  commu- 
nication media.  Credit  for  high  quality  prod- 
uct Is  always  given  to  the  production  worker. 
Quality  assurance  reports  always  highlight 
quality  progress  made  In  a  shop.  When  qual- 
ity Improvement  In  any  area  does  not  meet 
established  goals,  the  shop  slm^ply  Is  not 
praised  or  the  shop  Is  Informed  that  their 
quality  index  could  be  raised  by  concentrat- 
ing on  certain  types  of  defects,  products  or 
processes. 

Quality  Investigations  performed  as  a  re- 
sult of  adverse  feedback  data  are  always 
focused  on  assisting  production  to  locate 
the  soiiTce  of  the  problem.  I»roductlon  p)er- 
sonnel  are  rarely  reprimanded  for  poor  qual- 
ity work.  Instead,  the  cause  of  the  poor  qual- 
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Ity  work  Is  determined,  and  the  worker  Is 
given  the  necessary  training,  tools  or  facll- 
lUee  to  do  the  job  right. 

Direct  problems  to  proper  personnel.  Estab- 
lish procedures  which  call  problems  to  the 
attention  of  the  jjerson  or  department  that 
can  take  corrective  action. 

At  Quonset,  periodic  Internal  quality  re- 
ports are  forwarded  to  all  levels  of  man- 
agement Other  quality  reports  and  qual- 
ity requests  for  action  are  forwarded  as 
necessary. 

When  statistical  data  from  internal  or  ex- 
ternal sources  indicate  that  the  production 
department  is  experiencing  quality  problems, 
the  statistical  branch  notifies  the  quality  en- 
gineering division  or  the  appropriate  quality 
verification  branch  to  perform  an  investiga- 
tion and  to  report  the  results.  When  statisti- 
cal data  Indicates  any  breakdown  in  the 
Certification  Program,  the  production  super- 
visor Is  Immediately  alerted. 

The  statistical  branch  provides  production 
with  data  on  the  prevailing  defect  and  the 
certifiers  associated  with  these  defects.  The 
production  supervisor  Is  then  given  the  first 
opportunity  to  correct  the  situation;  how- 
ever, he  must  advise  the  quality  department 
of  corrective  action  taken. 

If  abuse  of  the  certification  privilege  Is 
noted,  the  certification  stamp  may  be  recalled 
by  the  quality  assurance  department.  Prior 
to  recalling  any  certification  stamp  the  case 
is  fully  investigated  by  quality  personnel  to 
insure  that  the  certifier  has  been  given  the 
proper  training,  tools,  work  Instructions,  and 
facilities  to  permit  him  to  comply  with  the 
Job  specifications. 

Ensure  effective  follow-up.  Procedures 
must  be  established  to  ensure  corrective  ac- 
tion is  taken. 

Whenever  corrective  action  has  been  taken 
or  promised  at  NARP  to  eliminate  the  cause 
of  a  quality  problem,  continued  follow-up 
actions  are  utilized  to  assure  the  action  Is  in- 
itially taken,  Is  of  a  continuing  nature,  and 
that  such  action  has.  In  fact,  been  effective 
in  eliminating  the  problem. 

Measure  progress.  A  means  of  measuring 
the  progress  of  the  Certification  Program  Is 
necessary. 

Quonset  utilizes  trsidltional  methcxls  of 
pinpointing  quality  problems  such  as  con- 
trol charts  and  defect  summaries.  Periodic 
reports  are  Issued  by  the  quality  statistical 
and  analysis  branch  to  monitor  progress  of 
shop  and  certifier  quality  performance.  Sum- 
maries of  the  quality  speclalls'ts'  findings  are 
tised  to  quantitatively  measure  the  Product 
Certification  Program. 


CONGRESSMAN  ST.  ONGE  REPORTS 
TO  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  custom  ever  since  I  came  to 
Congress  in  1963  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  people  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  at  the  conclusion  of  every  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  This  is  the  seventh  an- 
nual report.  In  this  ■way  I  endeavor  to 
present  a  summary  of  the  session,  the 
major  issues,  my  own  views  and  actions. 
I  do  not  expect  everyone  to  agree  with 
everything  I  have  said  or  done,  nor  with 
every  decision  of  the  Congress.  My  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  keep  my  constituents 
informed  on  these  matters.  This  report 
is  not  reprinted  at  Government  expense. 
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THE     1  9B9    SESSION 

The  1969  session  is  the  first  year  of  the 
91.st  Congres*  the  1970  .-,esslon.  starting 
on  January  19.  will  conclude  this  Con- 
gress It  was  one  of  the  longest  in  our 
Nation's  histor>  The  session  began  on 
January  3.  1969.  and  ended  on  Decem- 
ber 23  Today,  being  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress IS  a  year-round  respoiv^ibihty.  Gone 
are  the  days  when  Congress  would  meet 
for  only  6  or  7  months  in  the  year 

It  IS  difficult  to  describe  the  1969  .ses- 
.sion  in  a  single  phrase,  but  it  is  worth 
lemembermg  that  much  of  the  work  be- 
tjun  m  1969  will  be  concluded  during 
1970  Nevertheless.  >ome  people  are  hasty 
in  their  ludnments  Thu';  .-^ome  will  speak 
of  a  confused  Cnn^ress,"  while  others 
maintain  it  has  been  a  year  of  innova- 
tion and  great  initiative  " 

Having  been  on  the  .>cene  day  m  and 
day  out.  I  would  say  that  the  truth  lies 
somewhere  in  between  these  two  Mews. 
I  prefer  to  agree  with  Senate  Ma.ionty 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  who  termed  it  a 
•  responsible  ■  ^e.ssion  It  does  not  really 
matter. Uow  long  a  Congress  sits  or  how 
many  bULs  are  passed,  but  what  is  im- 
portant to  the  Nation's  well-being  is  the 
quality  of  the  lemslation  passed.  What 
the  1969  session  lacked  in  quantity,  it 
more  than  made  up  in  quality.  In 
addition.  Congress  has  grappled  with 
major  problems  m  a  responsible  man- 
ner and  I  feel  certain  that  important 
legislation  to  deal  with  those  problems 
will  emerue  from  the  1970  session.  In 
short  I  would  characterize  it  as  a  mod- 
erate Congress,  cautiously  leading  the 
wav  in  a  period  ul  turmoil  and  conlusion 
throughout  the  world 

A    MOST    ACTIVE    YEAR 

Aside  from  the  length  of  the  session. 
1969  has  been  a  most  active  year  for  me 
because  of  the  im.portant  lef;islation  han- 
dlfd  by  the  two  full  committees  and  sev- 
eral subcoii.mittees  on  which  I  ^erve  On 
the  Judiciary  Con^.inittee  we  dealt  with 
sUch  problems  as  electoral  coUese  re- 
form, voting  rights,  crime  prevention, 
pornography,  immigration,  and  ludicial 
procedure,  while  on  the  Merciiant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  we  discussed 
oil  pollution.  US  merchant  marine, 
oceanography,  the  Coast  Guard  conser- 
vation, and  environmental  problems. 

During  the  year  I  introduced  a  total 
of  115  bills  and  resolutions  In  the  2  years 
of  the  previous  Congre.ss  I  introduced  a 
total  of  107  bills,  and  that  was  a  record. 
In  1969  my  total  was  greater  than  the 
previous  2-year  record,  which  in  itself 
IS  an  indication  of  the  volume  of  my 
activity,  and  the  wide  scope  of  my  in- 
terests. Of  the  115  bills,  94  dealt  with 
public  issues  and  21  were  primarily  im- 
migration cases.  Many  of  these  were  en- 
acted or  included  in  modified  form  in 
measures  enacted  by  Congress,  others 
remain  for  the  1970  session 

F<-)REIGN     AFF.flR-i 

Turmoil,  confusion,  and  frustration 
contmued  to  dominate  the  world  scene. 
The  war  in  Vietnam,  campus  imrest. 
racial  problems  in  the  cities,  demonstra- 
tions, and  mobilizations  continued 
throughout  the  year.  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  war  and  the  growing  number  of 
losses  of  American  lives  finally  prompted 
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our  Government  to  begin  to  curtail  par- 
ticipation m  Vietnam  and  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  our  troops 

Many  showed  signs  of  impatience  at 
the  slowne.ss  of  the.se  withdrawals,  while 
the  Senate  showed  lUs  determination  to 
avoid  future  involvements  by  passing  a 
resolution  against  foreign  commit- 
ments by  the  President  without  the 
approval  of  Congress  The  House  passed 
a  peace  with  justice  resolution  but 
.--ome  Members,  myself  included,  saw  this 
as  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
and  opposed  it  I  am  very  pessimistic,  as 
I  iiave  stated  in  the  past,  about  the 
wiUingne.ss  of  the  South  Vietname.se  to 
tight  without  the  support  of  American 
combat  troops  and  firepower.  Since  we 
will  have  withdrawn  more  than  110.000 
troops  by  April  15,  1970,  and  apparently 
abandoned  the  possibility  of  mili- 
tary victory.  It  appears  to  me  we  are 
endangering'  the  remainint;  American 
troops  should  the  Vietconu  initiate  a 
stroni;  ofTensive  because  they  will  have 
then  !)ecome  convinced  tliat  they  can 
achieve  a  military  victory 

Other  actions  by  Congress  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs  include:  jiarticipation 
by  the  United  States  m  the  International 
Development  Association,  control  of  ex- 
ports to  Communist  countries,  continu- 
ation of  the  loreign  aid  procram.  un- 
:'orfunately  at  a  lower  level,  a  call  for 
iuimanL^  treatment  and  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam, extension  of  the  Peace  Corps  I  also 
cosponsored  a  re.solution  to  i)an  bacterio- 
logical warfare  but  the  administration 
subsequently  ruled  out  such  practices  by 
the  United  States.  I  cosponsored  a  reso- 
lution to  commend  our  servicemen  and 
veterans  of  Vietnam  for  their  efforts  and 
sacrifices 

.VATIONAL  DEFEN.SE  AND  VETERANS 

If  any  one  point  has  been  made  clear 
in  1969  It  IS  that  the  American  people 
want  to  .spend  less  on  military  activities 
and  more  on  domestic  problems.  These 
include  crmie  prevention,  elimination  of 
hunger,  the  needs  of  the  core  cities,  ed- 
ucation, pollution  control,  and  health. 
However,  Congress  is  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  and  has  provided  a  first-rate 
defense  effort,  but  it  refused  to  accept 
without  reservation  all  the  requests  for 
funds  from  the  Pentagon. 

The  budget  request  for  defense  ex- 
peJiditures  in  the  current  fiscal  year  was 
over  S75  billion,  but  after  careful  delib- 
eration the  Congress  reduced  it  to 
S70  billion,  a  cut  of  S5  3  billion  m 
military  programs.  It  was  generally 
agreed  this  would  suttice  and  that 
It  was  a  wi.se  decision  in  the  light  of 
diminishing  U.S.  participation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

An  act  of  major  importance  for  the 
Nation  was  taken  by  Congress  in 
amendum  the  Selective  Service  System 
by  authorizing  the  lottery  draft.  The 
new  system  goe^;  into  effect  as  of  Jan- 
uary i.  1970,  and  wUl  reduce  the  period 
of  draft  vulnerability  for  young  men 
and  remove  the  uncertainty  which  made 
the  old  system  so  unfair. 

Several  bills  were  passed  to  aid  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  such  as 
more  equitable  compensation  and  in- 
creased   payments    for    widows    of    vet- 
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erans,  increased  educational  allowances 
to  Vietnam  veterans  attending  college, 
iiousing  loans,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care. 

TAX  REFORM 

At  the  start  of  the  1969  session  I  was 
one  of  the  first  Members  to  call  for  tax 
reform  and  tax  relief  for  millions  of  our 
citizens  m  the  lower  income  groups.  On 
February  25,  I  cosponsored  a  13-point 
tax  .-eform  bill  which  would  close  tax 
loopholes  benefiting  special  interests, 
would  bring  in  an  additional  $9  billion 
in  revenue,  eliminate  the  10-percent 
tax  surcharge,  and  provide  tax  relief  for 
.several  million  low-income  taxpayers. 
Major  points  of  the  bill  were:  cut  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  from  27 'j  to  15 
percent,  tax  capital  gains  presently  un- 
taxed at  death,  repeal  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  limit  hobby  farm- 
ers' u.se  of  farm  lo.sses,  and  eliminate 
accelerated  depreciation  on  real  estate. 

Several  of  these  provisions  were  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  passed  by  Congress, 
though  in  amended  form.  For  example, 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  was  cut  to  22 
percent,  the  pnvilege  accorded  capital 
gains  was  tightened,  a  minimum  tax  will 
now  be  applied  to  income  from  real 
estate  depreciation  and  other  sources  of 
sheltered  income.  At  the  same  time, 
.some  5.5  million  low-income  taxpayers 
will  be  completely  removed  from  the  tax 
rolls,  while  another  9  million  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  will  benefit 
through  the  increase  in  the  personal  ex- 
emption, the  higher  standard  deduction, 
and  other  provisions. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced in  February,  I  also  sponsored 
several  bills  to  deal  with  specific  tax 
problems.  Some  were  subsequently  in- 
cluded in  the  final  version,  among  these 
:he  proposal  to  extend  head  of  house- 
hold '  benefits  for  smgle  taxpayers:  de- 
ductions lor  moving  expenses  incurred  by 
employees:  increase  in  personal  income 
tax  exemption  from  S600  to  S750 — this 
figure  will  have  to  be  revi.sed  upward  in 
the  near  future. 

All  in  all.  the  tax  bill  approved  by 
Congress  is  a  massive  reform  and  relief 
measure  of  vital  interest  to  millions  of 
Americans.  It  provides  some  $9  billion  in 
tax  leUef  and  adds  about  S6  billion  in 
new  revenue  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  weaknesses 
which  can  be  corrected  in  lime.  I  regard 
it  as  the  most  important  piece  of  tax 
legislation  in  the  last  25  years. 

Congress  also  passed  several  other  bills 
of  interest  in  this  field,  that  is.  interest 
equalization  tax  to  keep  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  under  control;  Bank 
Holding  Company  .■\ct  requiiinu  one- 
bank  holding  companies  to  sell  their 
banks  or  their  nonrelated  businesses — 
pa.ssed  by  House;  interstate  taxation,  of 
which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  providing  for 
taxation  by  States  of  corporations  in- 
volved in  interstate  commerce. 

OTHER    MAJOR    I.ElilSLATlON 

Among  the  more  important  bills  en- 
acted are  the  following : 

Social  security.  An  increase  of  15  per- 
cent across  the  board  for  some  25  mil- 
lion beneficiaries,  effective  January  1. 
1970.  The  President- proposed  a  10-per- 
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cent  increa.se  to  take  effect  next  April. 
I  had  introduced  several  bills  to  increase 
social  security  benefits.  One  bill  called 
for  an  increase  in  benefits  of  50  percent 
plus  a  cost-of-living  adjustment.  'When 
I  realized  there  was  no  chance  for 
pas.sate.  I  revised  my  figures  and  on  May 
15.  1969.  introduced  a  bill  which  called 
tor  a  15 -percent  increase.  It  was  this 
latter  version  that  the  Congress  adopted. 
Housinc.  This  is  a  $4.7  billion  measure 
exter.diivj  various  housing  programs,  in- 
cluding more  low-income  housing,  rent 
.supplements,  urban  renewal,  Govern- 
ment-backed housing  insurance,  model 
cities,  and  neighborhood  development. 

Hunccr.  To  alleviate  hunger  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  Congress  appro- 
priated $610  million  for  the  food  stamp 
program  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  com- 
pared with  only  S280  million  last  year. 
Its  purpose  is  to  help  the  poor  obtain  an 
adequate  diet.  In  addition,  provisions  are 
beiii.a  made  for  free  meals  to  needy  chil- 
dren. 

Education.  In  this  field  action  remains 
unfinished  Congress  approved  programs 
tor  i^uaranteed  loans  to  college  students, 
eduction  of  the  handicapped.  Federal 
Grants  t.)  b.iild  educational  TV  and  radio 
facilities,  and  labor-management  co- 
operation in  educational  scholarships 
and  day  care  centers.  The  major  educa- 
tion bill  remains  unfinished  business, 
liowever.  Congress  approved  an  increase 
of  SI  1  billion  in  education  funds,  includ- 
ing aid  to  schools  in  impacted  areas,  but 
because  of  a  tlircatened  veto  by  the  Pres- 
ident this  measure  was  delayed  until 
1970. 

Health.  A  law  passed  by  Congress  re- 
quires that  States  receiving  money  under 
the  medicaid  program  use  it  lor  that 
l)urix)se.  It  was  found  that  some  States 
merely  reduced  their  contributions  for 
other  programs  when  they  received 
medicaid  funds  from  t'le  Federal  Govern- 
ment. i"'asiage  of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  wat  finally  achieved.  Other  health 
measures  tj  be  completed  in  1970  are:  the 
public  health  cigarette  smoking  bill,  mod- 
ernization and  construction  of  hospitals 
and  medical  facilities,  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  and 
the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act. 

Environmental  pollution.  Notable 
progress  was  made  in  this  field  when 
Congress  approved  several  vital  meas- 
ures. Most  important  is  the  appropriation 
of  S800  million  to  combat  water  pollution 
and  to  provide  aid  to  States  and  com- 
munities in  building  sewage  treatment 
facilities.  I  fought  for  providing  $1  bil- 
lion for  this  program,  but  the  adminis- 
t'-ation  urged  only  $214  million.  Others 
are:  establishment  of  a  top-level  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  to  review 
national  policy  on  natural  resources  and 
environmental  control;  research  to  curb 
air  pollution  from  motor  vehicles;  saline 
water  conversion  program.  The  next  ses- 
sion will  consider  a  bill,  which  I  cospon- 
sored. to  control  oil  pollution, 

UNFINISHED    BUSINESS 

I  have  already  mentioned  several  items 
of  unfinished  business  scheduled  for  the 
1970  session.  One  of  the  most  important 
IS  action  on  crime  prevention.  One 
thing  is  sure:  the  Nation  is  tired  of 
Studies  and  research,  the  demand  is  for 
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action  now.  There  is  also  a  demand  for 
tightening  the  laws  on  mailing  of  obscene 
material.  As  a  member  of  a  subcommittee 
which  is  studying  the  problem  of  por- 
nography, I  expect  our  committee  will 
come  up  with  a  constructive  proposal. 

The  House  approved  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  I  cosponsored, 
to  abolish  the  electoral  college  and  to 
provide  for  direct  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President;  it  remains  to  be 
acted  upon  in  the  Senate.  Civil  rights  was 
dealt  a  heavy  blow,  however,  when  the 
House  voted  to  repeal  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  to  replace  it  with  an  ad- 
ministration measure  which  would  per- 
mit the  South  to  revert  to  old  practices 
for  curtailing  the  Negro  vote.  The  Senate 
has  not  acted  on  this  yet. 

Other  unfinished  business  includes 
proposals  on  welfare  reform,  postal  re- 
form, unemployment  insurance  coverage 
for  another  5  million  workers,  consolida- 
tion of  all  job  training  programs  under 
the  Labor  Department,  consumer  protec- 
tion, a  new  U.S.  merchant  marine  pro- 
gram. 

ht-RVlCES    TO    THE    PrnPLE 
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One  of  my  primary  duties  in  Wash- 
ington is  to  assist  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict, including  individuals,  groups,  busi- 
nesses, schools,  towns,  and  the  region 
as  a  whole.  My  office  in  Washington  and 
the  district  offices  are  open  at  all  times 
and  ready  to  help  in  every  way  possible. 
A  call  or  a  letter  will  bring  an  immedi- 
ate response. 

During  1969  I  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining grants,  loans,  and  contracts  for 
many  communities,  including  New  Lon- 
don,    Groton,     Norwich.     Middletown. 
Willimantic.  Rockville,  and   others,  for 
housing,  water,  and  sewer  facilities,  hos- 
pital expansion,   urban   renewal,  open- 
space  land  for  recreation  areas,  post  of- 
fices. For  business  firms  it  involved  Fed- 
eral  contracts   for   goods   and    services 
providing  employmicnt  for  thousands  of 
people.  For  colleges  and  school  districts 
it  meant  grants  to  carry  on  their  educa- 
tional  and   research   activities.   Federal 
ftmds  were  also  obtained  for  pollution 
control  projects,  urban  planning,  anti- 
poverty   programs,   manpower   training. 
and  for  such  Federal  installations  as  the 
naval  submarine  base,   the   underwater 
sound     laboratory,     the     Coast     Guard 
Academy,  and  others  in  the  New  Lon- 
don-Groton  area  and  elsewhere. 

Many  citizens  came  to  me  with  their 
personal  problems,  such  as  military 
hardship  cases,  social  security,  welfare 
aid,  employment,  immigration  matters, 
veterans  problems,  student  loans,  hous- 
ing, and  numerous  others.  Tours  to 
Washington  for  families  and  school 
groups  were  arranged.  Such  requests  are 
always  welcome,  and  so  are  your  letters 
on  legislation  and  your  views  on  na- 
tional issues. 

My  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  sent 
me  encouraging  letters  of  support  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  I  shall  continue  to 
represent  all  the  people  of  my  district 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It  is  an  honor 
to  serve  the  people  and  I  pray  that  1970 
will  see  our  beloved  country  secure, 
united,  and  at  peace. 

Address  all  correspondence  to:  Con- 
gressman William  L.  St.  Onge,  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D,C.  20515. 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

L>F    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  lemarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  insert  an  account  of 
my  voting  record  tor  all  rollcall  votes 
during  the  fi.rst  ."^ession  of  the  91.'-t  Con- 
gress. I  am  confident  that  this  report 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  le^idents  oi  the 
12Lh  Congressional  District  oi  Caiifornia, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

More  importantly,  my  constituents  are 
entitled  to  this  accounting. 

The  itemization  of  the  rollcall  votes  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  is  only  one  part  of 
his  total  record  oi  service.  Many  other 
factors  must  be  considered  in  evaluating 
liis  stewardship  of  his  office. 

I  cast  many  voles  which  were  not 
lecorded:  hov.ever.  the  recorded  votes  aie 
a  representative  first-hand  account  of  my 
i^ctivities  as  their  Representative  on  im- 
portant legislative  proposals  considered 
by  the  House  which  recently  adjourned. 
I  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that 
every  one  of  my  votes  will  not  please 
evei-y  one  of  my  constituents.  My  objec- 
tive Is  to  make  the  best  judgment  possible 
al  the  time  based  on  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances that  I  can  ascertain,  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual  citizen, 
our  district,  and  our  Nation. 

If  more  detailed  iniormaiion  is  desired 
concerning  any  particular  bill.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  that  through  cor- 
lespondence. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am  u-sing 
the  new  form  supplied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing.  It  required  only  that 
I  indicate  the  position  I  took  on  a  partic- 
ular bill  by  typing  the  appropriate  sym- 
bols as  recommended  for  use  by  the  joint 
committee. 

The  format  of  the  voting  record,  in- 
cluding the  succinct  bill  title  and 
abridged  description,  is  readymade  for 
all  Members'  use. 

This  new  form  is  easy  to  use.  and  per- 
mits enormous  savin.is  in  personnel,  time, 
.'pace,  and  printing  costs.  I  hope  and 
recommend  that  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  avail  themselves  of  this  format 
and  procedure.  I  am  not  completely  satis- 
fied with  every  description  of  the  bills, 
but  the  identification  Ls  adequate. 

By  using  this  format  and  procedure, 
the  im-pact  on  the  personnel  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  compose,  edit,  and 
print  the  Congression.'^l  Record  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  This  format  also  per- 
mits an  easy  review  of  a  Member's  vot- 
ing record  and  greatly  reduces  the  space 
required. 

Itemization  of  quorum  calls  was  omit- 
ted for  several  good  reasons.  Most  quo- 
lum  calls  are  irrelevant,  useless,  and  re- 
veal practically  nothing  concerning  a 
Member's  record  as  a  legislator  and  vei-y 
little  concerning  his  actual  attendance 
at  sessions  of  the  House,  I  answered  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  quorum  calls  and 
was  absent  only  for  constituent  or  com- 
mittee business. 
My  report  follows: 
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prlatlooa    for    *oaat    "^uArd    veaaeli,    al.-craft,    anl 
^onatructlga   of   anore   and     .ff-ibore   ^stabli  toaeota . 
(Paaaed    (dk    to   .' i 
53     M«jr    1        H.    "ea.    1'':     }n    paaia^a:     -raatlnji   a   lelect    :i^lttee    to  Yes 

inevatlKate   all    aapacta    of   criaa    In    tae    -.Z.        Paaiel 
iki  to  18) 
J5     May   a        H.    r> .    5^S«:    Jn   paaaa«e:    to  eitend    Isdaflnltaly   tae  Yes 

apaciai   alia   progr^    if   tae    Vlld    'utrltlio   Act. 
;  Paaaad    l6k   to   .  I 
59     May   21      H.    ""aa.    «li«:     m   paaaa«e:    vairln*    al  -    poiata    if   irder  YcS 

atfainat  H.?.  llaOO  to  aaAC  fjpp.?«eata*  appro^rlatlooa 
for    fVBca*    l>t)^,    and    itner   purpoaea.         ^aaaed    i2ti    to   *i3) 

59  .>^r    21      H.    S.     ll^OO.    Scaerle    aaendMent:    to    rro01»lt    tae    uac   of  Ye5 

funda    In    tae   bill    for   suoaldl  clnit    interest    in    collai^e 
cooatructlnn    .oana    to    any    InatltutlPn   not    roaplyma 
wita   tr.e    law   >*ftl-n    l.reTts    inatltutlona    to    laay    fedaral 
aid   to   ftud«nta    round  Jtullty    of   participating    In    raapus 
lliordera.         Paaaed    J2'V    to   •!;    "Preaant*   2) 

60  !i4ay   21      H.    <>.    ll'OO:     n   paaaa«e:    fiscal    Dr,')   lupp.eaaoCal  Yes 

approprlationa .        Paaaed    IW   to   •*0 1 
6*      Xf   27     H.?.    UilJ.     "onte   aaenteent:    to   proOlbit    -rop   support 

payments    :n    •iceas    if   $20,:)'XJ   per   ann^a   to    any   producer, 
except    for   a   s;jgar   producer.         Paased   .^25    to    1^2) 

65  mjr   27     H.!*.    lltil,':      n    paaaa«e:    to  mttt    fiscal    IJ'3   approprlat  lona 

to  tae  l^partaant  of  ^^rlc^A*ture  and  rebate!  a^enciea. 
(Paaaed    U2  to   ',0  I 

66  May   27      H.    »ea.    ■'2«:    "»i   pajaa«e:    to  wal»e    all    points    if    -r-ler  Yes 

a^ialnat   section    -'02      auapendlni;   tae   eap.iryaent    -eillnx 
apaclfled   in   P.L.    fj-}b*l    of   H.R.    115*2  Batia«    fiacai 
Hn   appropriationa    to   tlia   Treaaury    and    Poat    .ffice 
Separtaenta,    t.nc    Executlre      ffice    nf   tne   Praailant, 
and    Independent    Meoclea.         Paased     ^5    to    12) 
6a     .Hajr  27     H.R.    11^82:    Jn  "aitn   if   Iowa  aaandmant:    to   Halt  to  No 

l?u,»J  tae  total  :oat,  eaceedlnj?  reTer.'jea  to  tae  P.O. 
Oapt.,  .'or  proTilin^  poata.  ser»l -e  to  any  HitrlDutor 
of  scc'jnd-:laaa   aal  1 .       (failed   100   to  2J9) 


call         Dole 
Ho. 


Maotufe,  quat'K)"    and  'eiolf 


69      nv  27 


72      Juaa  2 


t3      Juoa 


76       Jum  l> 


78 


8? 


115 
U9 


■.».    11582:   On  paaaa«*:   to  appropriate  fiscal   1970  funds 
to   the  Treaaury    and   Poal      frice    Departaents      -he 
Executly.    ;fftce    of   the    Pre.id.nt.    and    Inl.^ndent 
A«anciee.         Paased    12*   to  r  1 

H.H.     763:    Motion    to   suspend    r^iles    and    paas:    ti   pro»U, 
for  a  stu^y    of  ^tate    1»,.    and   regulation.   ,OTen,ln«   t.1. 
oparatlon  of  youth   raapa.      (failed   lil    to  152) 

H.R.    693:   Motion  to  auapand  rulea   aad  rase    to  prowlde 
VA   noapltal    -are    for   reterana    T   or   older  without 
tnelr   -a»ln,    t,    leclar.    Inability    to  pay.   ..nd   for  other 
purpoaea.       ,  "aased    J02   to    il 

H.R.    11102:    On   paa.a«e:    to   aaend   the   Publlr    :-.alth 

Senrlca   Act    relating   to   conatructlon   anl  nodemi  ration 
of  hoapltala    and  other   facilities.         Passed    351   to  0- 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


10 


Praaant 

U.K.    11271:    un 
R.A.S.A 


paaaa^e: 


80       Jun«   11 


o  authorise   arpropriationa   for 
for   research    and   derelop^nt.    construction  of 
faculties,    research    and   cro«ra«   nan  aj^eae  n  t .    anl 
othar   purposes.       (Paased    330   to 


Ves 


Yes 


87 

.'una 

24 

89 

Juoa 

2  k 

91 

Juna 

25 

93 

v'ua* 

25 

H.R.    1035:     >n   paasa«e:    to  prohibit   enca 

or   o»»mlght    use   of  parka    or  other  public   ;roperty'l'n 
the   .•>latrlct    of    -olu-bia.   and   for   other  purpoaea. 
(Paaaad    J27   to   '1 1 

Jona    18  H.P.    tSk^:    Raca^ittal   aotlon:    to   extend   public   health    pro-YeS 
tactlosi    ra((ardln(!    cinaratte   saoliln«.       (failed    139   t,  ^52- 
*PT«a«t*    3) 
H.R.    121b'':    In   paaaa^a  :    to  auta arise    fiscal    1)70   appro-         Yes 

prlationa    for   Atoalc    L'.erior      o^laalon.    (Paaaed   kjb   to    3) 
H.R.    12)07:     >n   paaaa^e:    to  aaxe    fiscal    1V7'J   approprlat  lona  )es 

for    ladapasdent   offices    and    for   H.U.D.         Paased    588   to   t) 
H.    ?»*.     357;      Ti    passage:    to   prorlde    an   additional    clerx  No 

for   all  Haabera.         Paaaed   1  )a    to   1)5) 
h.R.    'JOfc:    x    paaaaffe:    to    foster   and    re^Jlate    Interstate       Vo 
co^aerca   by    pro»idlnJ^   systaa    fir   taxation    tnereof. 
Paaaad    JH    to   8'') 

Juna   27   H.R.    8ftaa-    Adoption   cf   -inference    report   to   aaka   pcraanent  »s 
te«porary   suapenalon   of   duty    on   chicory    roots,    and   to 
relax    lialtatlona    on   aid   to   faailiea   with   dependent 
chlldran.       1 Paaaed  209    to   ^S) 

.'una    JO   H.R.    122'X):    ^o   paaaafa  ^    to   continiaa   tae   surtax   and  excise    Yes 
taxaa    oo   autoaobllea    and    : oaBioi i c at  1  on   serrices    tem- 
porarily;   to   teralaate    inreataant   credit;    to   proTlde 
low-income    allowancea.         Paased    .^13    to   20 "i ;    'Present'   2) 

July    8      H.H.    112«J:    Heco^ittal  aotim:    to   amend  Joan   F.    Kenn«<ty      Ves 
w'entar  Act    to   autnorlia    additional    funds.       "ailed 
1'j2   to  217) 

July    6     H.P.    i;2U9:     m   paasace:    to   amend   John    ' .    Kennedy    Jenti-r        So 
ict    to  autnorlie    additional    f.jida.         Paased   210    to   lb3) 

July   9      H.R.     liaOO;      Adoption    of   conference    report    to   aaxe    aupple-Yes 
aaotal    fiscal    1  Jo>i   approprlat  1  ma  .       >  Passed    3«*8   to  **  >  ) 

Jul/    10   H.R.    11702:    On   paaaa«e:    to   extend   and   iaprore   prorlsions     Yes 
relatlojt    to  aadlcal    li:jraries    and   related   inatr\aantali- 
tlea    aaaistance    in   t.-.e  Public    Kealui   Service   Art. 
(Paaaed    370   ti    •) 

July  10  H.R.    k28k:     n  ;aasa«e:    to  authorlte   appropriations    for 
tha   r'tandard   R*fer«oce    >ata  Act.       (Paaaed    365   to  2) 

July   15   H.R.    kn8:     Jn   paaaaife:    to    renev   and  eitend   certain 

aectlona   of   the   Appalachian   Regional    .>velopment    Act 
(Paaaed   27  3  to    .0  31 

July   17   H.R.    7W1:    BecoMilttal   aotlon:    to   clarify    tax   liability  oftVF 
natlona..    Caaks.       (failed   12  3  to  227;    "Preaent"   7i 

July   17    H.R.    "k91  :    On    oaasa«e:    to  clarify   tax    liability   of 
natlooai   ba-nta        Paaaad    3*5   to   k:    "Present"   7) 

July  21    H.R.    11109:    Motlcn   to   suapend   r-iles    and  paaa :    ti  amend 
act   of  Sept.    ?,   1>63,    authorliing   entrance   nad   ti 
:reat   l.moliy   Hountal.na    .lationai    Part.       iPaasel    BH    to   3) 
R.    11051:    Motion   to   suapend   r-iles    and  paas :    ti   aaend 
.Hatiooal  School    Lunch   Act    ti   proTide    free   and    re  luced- 
prlted  aeala   to  nee<ty    children   not    :/eiQg   reached, 
("aaaed    152  to  5) 

22  H.P.    12'8l:     Jn   paaaa«e:    to  aaxe    fiscal    1370   appropriationa  Yes 
for   l^partaent    of  Interior   a.hd   related   a^^encles,    aa 
amended.       \  Passed    399   to  c  ) 

23  H.R.    9825:    Oerwlnsai    recoaasittal  aotlon  with    Instrjctions :  Ve5 
to   ellainate    proTision   that    beneflt.i    be    calculated   on 
baals   of  hign-three-year   avera/fe   salary    and   that   pro- 
TlaioD    liberaliiing   benefits    for    ."onjireas  lonal 
employeea.       (failed    129  to   2il;    "Preaent"    1) 

H.R.    )32'i:    Jn   paaaaxe:   to  atr«n«tnen   the    flaancin*   cf  the    Yes 
riTil   r.emce   'Retirement   and   lisability    fund   and 
liberaiiie   aome    of   its    benefits.       (Paased    3'-^   to   «8l 

H.R,    129t>«:    jO   paaaage:    to  aaxa    fiscal    IJTO   approprlat  ions  >  cs 
to   jepartmenta    of  State,    Juallce,    To^Mrce,    tha 
Jjdlclary,    and   related   a^^enciea,    aa    amended   to  proride 
additional    funda    for   E. E.J.J.       IPaased    3oo    to    il ) 

H.P.    JS";?:    ■'„   paaaaj!e:    to   aaend   D.:.    Hiniaia  Wa«e   A«t   to     Ypj 
autaoriie    computation   of   orertiae    for  hoapital  eaployeea 
00   a   l«-day   "in   period.       (Paaaed  220   to    l"l) 

H.R.    255:    Haciamalttal  aotlon:    to  authorise   banxs    and   otherles 
regulated    leadera    i.i    D.C.    to    charge    or   deduct    interest 
In    advance   on    InstallmeDt    loana.       (Paaaed    3^b   to   l^, 
"Present"   2) 

H.R.    2:    3n   paaaaga:    to   amend   Federa.    Credit   '.talon   Act   to     ^  cs 
proTide    for   indepandent   agency    to   superTlae    federally 
chartered  credit   \ailana.        Paased   35T  to   10)  ■» 
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97 

99 

100 
102 
103 

lOV 
106 

109 
UO 
112 

llj        July  21    H 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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V0TIN8  RECORD  OF  BURT  L.  TALCdn  OF  THE   12TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRia  OF  CALIFORNIA— Contlnu«l 

Yei-For  No -Against  NV  —  ^4ot  voting  NVA- Not  voting,  paired  ogoinst  NVF -Not  voting,  poired  for 


Roll- 
coll 
No. 


Dole 


Measure,  qucstton,  ond  result 


Vote 


129  July 

lil  July 

132  July   31 


133  July 
136  Aug. 

138  Aug. 

139  Aug. 

IkJ    Aug. 

Ik3  Aug. 
Ik5  Aug. 

Ike   Aug. 
Ik9    Aug. 

153  Aug. 


Roll- 


No. 


H. 


12 


30  H.R.    13080:   On  paaaagc:   to  tasqiorarlly  extend  lurcharga         Yes 
for  15  day a.      (Paaaed  30T  to  105) 

31  H.R.    13111:   On  Joelaon  of  H.J.   ajsendaent:  to  Increase  by       Yes 
*89k,5k7,000  tha   fmda  in  the  bill  for  Tarloua  aiA-to- 
educatlcfi  aaaistance  prograas .      (Paeaed  29k  to  119) 
R.    13111:    Cn  Sikea-aalth  Manteent:  to  prohibit  aaBetary  Yes 
aaaiatance  to  any  indlTldual  involved  in  caapue  dia- 
ordera  aad  to  any  college  or  university  which  falls  to 
cut-off  aid  to  anyone  convicted  of  dlsnqitlve  csBpus 
activity.      (Passed  3l6  to  95) 

31     H.R.    13111:   On  passage  as  amended:   to  make  fiscal  1970  Ves 

approprl atlooa   for  Depts.   of  Labor,  H.E.W. ,  and  related 
sxenelea.      (Passed  393  to  l6) 
k       H.Rea.    509:    Agreeing  to  resolution:  to  concur  in  Senate         Ves 
amenckaenta   to  H.R.   9951  to  extend  tax  surcharge  until 
Dec.    31,   1969.      (Passed  237  to  170) 
k       H.f.    Res.    76k:  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass:   to  authoi^Vcs 
Ite  appropriations   for  President's  Coimeil  on  Youth 
Opportunity.      (Passed  396  to  7) 
k       S.    loll:   Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass:   to  establish  Yes 

Rational  Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Material  for 
the   Handicapped.      (Paaaed   365   to  22) 

B.    13018:    RecoMiittal  motion:  to  strike  provision  No 

asking  picketing  of  military  Installation  or  personnel 
a  criae.      (failed  87  to  323) 
H.R.    13018:   On  paass«e:   to  authorise  construction  at  1  ps 

allltary   Installations.      (Passed  376  to  30) 
H.    Rea.    513:   On  paaaage:   to  consider  H.R.    13270  to  refona      Ves 

Income  tax   lava.      (Passed  26k  to  lk5) 
H.R.    13270:    Recoamittal  motion:  to  refora  income  tax  laws,    '(o 

tailed  78  to  3k5) 
H.R.    13270:    On  psaasge:   to  reform  income  tax  l««s.  les 

(Passed   395  to  30) 
H.    Rea.    269:   On  paaaage:   to  authorise  the  Cc^ittee  on  .'0 

Poat  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  conduct  Investigations. 
(Passed  196  to  132) 
H.R.    10105:   On  passsge:  to  smend  national  Traffic  and  N\ 

Motor  Vehicle  Act  to  authorise  fiscal  1970  and  1971 
appropriations.      (Passed  321  to  0) 
H.R.    7621:   On  passs«e:   to  amend  federal  Haiardous  Ves 

SubstMJces  Act  to  protect  children  from  haiardous 
meebaaical,  electrical,  or  thermal  toys  and  other 
artlclea.       (Paaaed   327  to  O) 

H.    12085:   On  paaaage:   to  amend  Clean  Air  Act  to  extend        les 
research  program  relating  to  fuel  and  vehicles. 
(Paaaed   332  to  0) 

R.    11039:    Recoamittal  motion:   to  amend  further  Peace  ">c- 

Corps  Act.      (failed  Ikk  to  186) 
H.R.    11039:   On  passage:  to  amend  further  Peace  Corps  Act.       Ves 

(Passed  282  to  52) 
H.«.    Res.    2k7:   On  passage:   relating  to  administration  of 
the  national  park  system.      (Psssed  33k  to  55) 
15  H.R.    1319k:   On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass:   to  amend 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  assure  that  students 
have  reasonable  access  to  loans  for  education.      (Passed 
322  to  60;   "Present"   3) 

J.    Res.   68I:   Reco^sittal  notion:   to  propose  amenteent  to 
the  Constitution  for  direct  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President,      (failed  l62  to  2k5) 

18  H.J.    Res.   68I:   On  passsee:  to  propose  amenteent  to  the  Yes 
Constitution  for  direct  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President.      (Passed  339  to  70) 

19  H.R.    13763:   On  passage:   to  make  fiscal  1970  appropriations     ^o 
for  the  legislative  branch.      (Paaaed  177  to  9k) 

23  H.R.   125k9:   On  passsee:   to  amend  fish  and  Wildlife  Ves 

Coordination  Act  to  establish  a  Comcil  on  Bivlronmental 
Quality.      (Passed  372  to  15) 
IB3  Sept.   2k  S.    57k:   On  passage:   to  authorize  Secretaz7  of  Interior  to 
Investigate  water  resource  developaents  vlth  respect  to 
feasibility.      (Passed  36k  to  16) 

R.    13369:   On  passsge:   to  extend  authority  to  set  inter-       Ves 
est   rates  on  ■ort^ages     to  veterans.      (Passed  338  to  21) 
R.    k31k:  On  passage:   to  permit  Joint  Isbor-management  ^  ^^s 

finds   for  scholarships  snd  child  care  centers.      (Paased 
35k  to  1) 
30  H.R.   13300:   On  passage:  to  aMnd  Railroad  Retlrewnt  Act         Yes 
and  Railroad  RetircMOt  Tax  Act.      (Passed  372  to  17) 
1       H.    Res.    56I:  On  psssage:   to  consider  H.Ri.  IkOOO,  to  Ves 

authortie  fiscal  1970  ^nroprlatlona  for  allltary 
procurement.      (Passed  32k  to  61) 

H.R.    IkOOO:   Previous  question:   to  authorise  fiscal  1970  NV 

appropriations  for  aillitary  procurcaent ,   and  to 
prescribe  the  personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  ea^onent  of  the  Armed  Forces,      (Passed 
223   to   Ikl) 

H.R.   IkOOO:  Reco^tal  motion:  by  O'Koaski  vlth  Instruc-  NV 

tloDs  to  eliminate  frca  the  bill  appropriations  for 
research,  developswnt,  and  deployment  of  the  AEM. 
(failed  93  to  270;  "Present"  2) 

H.R.   IkOOO:  On  passsec  as  amended:  to  authorise  fiscal  N'V 

1970  appropriations   for  nilitair  procareaent,  and  to 
prescribe  the  personnel  stiength  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  co^onent  of  the  Aimed  Forces.      (Passed 
3U  to  kk;  "Present"  1) 


155  Sept 

157  Sept 

158  Sept,  k  H. 
H. 


161   Sept. 

8 

162  Sept. 

9 

16k   Sept. 

9 

169  Sept. 

1 

176  Sept 

177  Sept 

179  Sept 
181  Sept 


138  Sept 
189  Sept 

193  Sept 

195  Oct.    1 

198  Oct.    3 


199  Oct.    3 


200  Oct.    3 


H. 


N\' 


Ye:= 


29   H. 


29  H. 


207 
209 


213 
21k 


Dote 


Meosure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


Oct. 
Oct. 


202  Oct.   6      H.R.   Ikl27:  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass:   to  carry 

out  reco^sendations  of  the  Joint  Coaiittee  on  Coinage, 
(failed  205  to  IkS)    [2/3ds  vote  required] 

203  Oct.   6       H.R.    1330k:  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass:   to  provide 

educational  assistance  to  gifted  children,    (Passed 
352  to  0) 
20k     Oct.   6       H.R.    13310:  Motion  to  suspend  rulss  snd  pass:   to  provide 
prograaa   for  children  with  learning  dissbilltlea. 
(Passed  350  to  0) 
20;     Oct.   6       H.R.    372:  Motion  to  suspend  rules   and  pass:   to  establish 
new  income  exclusions   for  veterans  and  their  vldoHS, 
llberallxe  bar  00  payments  to  remarried  vldova,  snd 
liberalise  oath  requirement  for  hospitaliiatlon  of 
veterans,  ss   amended.      (Paased  352  to  0) 

H.R.    10878:   On  passagei   to  authorize  ^ipropriatlona   for 
national  Science  foundation.      (Passed  38k  to  5) 

H.R.   Ikl59:   Previous  question:   to  make  fiscal  1970  public 
works  appropriations   for  vater,  pollution  control,   and 
pover  development .      (Passed  215  to  l87) 
210     Oct.    8       H.R.    Ikl59:   On  passage:    to  make  fiscal  1970  public  works 
appropriations   for  water,  pollution  control,   and  power 
development.      (Pasaed  396  to  3) 
212     Oct.   9       H.R.    11612:  Motion  to  table:   a  notion  instructing  House 
conferees  to  insist  on  Conte  amendment  to  fiscal  1970 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropriations    [see  Roll  Call 
6k  for  smendmcnt].      (Passed  181  to  177) 
9       H.R.   8kk9:   On  psssage:   to  reduce  from  l6  to  12  the  working 

hours  of  railroad  crev  e^loyees.      (Passed  370  to  0) 
9       H.R.    7737:   Recommittal  motion:  with  instructions  to  reduce 
from  $20  to  $10  ailllon  the  1970  authorization   for  the 
Public  Broadcast  Corporstlon.      (failed  131  to  170) 

H.R.    7737:   On  passsge:   to  aaend  CasBucications  Act  of 
193k  to  provide  grants   for  construction  of  educational 
television  and  radio  facilities   and  relating  to  support 
of  Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting.      (Pasaed  279  to 
21;    "Present"    1) 

H.R.    13000:   Gross  amendment:   to  provide  that  both  Houses 
must  approve  within  60  days  the  ratea  of  pay   Increases 
reco^Mnded  by   the  federal   Salary   Co^isaion   as    sub. 
Bitted  by  the  President   In  order  for  them  to  take 
effect.      (Passed  191  to  I69) 

H.R.    13000:   Fecos«ittal  notion:   to  implement  a  federal 
employee  pay  comparability  system,  federal  Salary 
Co^aslon  and  Board  of  Arbitration.      (Failed  Bl  to 
281;   "Present"  1) 

H.R.    13000:   On  passage:   to  Implement  a  Federal  employee 
pay  cosparabllity  systea.  Federal  Salary  Coaalssion  and 
Board  of  Arbitration.      (Passed  310  to  52;   "Present"  1) 

Motion   to  adjourn.      (Failed  99   to  210;    "Present"   I) 

Motion  to  adjourn.      (Passed  112  to  110) 

H.R.    Ikl27:      On  passage:   to  carry  out  recommendations  of 
the  Joint   Coaiiaaion  on   the   Coinage.      (Passed  257  to  65) 
1319k:  Agreeing  to  conference  report:    to  aaend 
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Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  assure  students  will 
have  access  to  insured  losns  for  education.  (Passed 
326  to  10;   "Present"  2) 

16     H.R.    k293:   On  passsge:   to  continue  authority  for  regula- 
tion of  exports.      (Paaaed  272  to  7) 

20     H.R.   Ikl95:   Motion  to  suapend  rules  and  pass:   to  revise 
IsKs  governing  contested  elections  of  Members  of  the 
House.      (Passed  311  to  12) 

23,  H.R,  13763:  On  motion  to  table  motion  to  Instruct  confer- 
ees: to  make  fiscal  1970  appropriations  for  legislative 
branch.      (Passed  199  to  I65) 

23     H.R.    13827:    On   passsge:    to  amend   and  extend   laws    relating 
to  housing  snd  urban  development.      (Passed   339  to  9; 
"Present"   3) 

29  H.R.    13950:    On  passage:    to  provide  protection  of  health 
and  safety  of  persons  working  in  coal  mining   industry, 
(Passed  389  to  k) 

30  H.    Res.    586:    Previous   question:    to   consider  H.P.    IkOOl, 
to  smend  Military  Selective   Service  Act  of  1967  to  aod- 

Ify  selection   of  persons   Into  Armed  Forces    ( drsft 

lottery).      (Passed  265  to  129) 
253     Oct.    30     H.R.    IkOOl:   On  passage:   to  anend  .military  Selective 

Service  Act  of  1967  to  modify  selection  of  persons   into 

Armed  Forces    (draft  lottery).      (Passed  382  to  13; 

"Preaent"  1) 
25k     Oct.    31     H.R,    lk252:   On  passage:    to  authorize  Secretary  of  H.E.W. 

To  make  grants   for  educational  programa   concemiiig 

drug     use,  and  for  other  purposes.      (Passed  29k  to  0) 
H.F.    k2kk:   Beco^ittal  motion:  pertaining  to  the 

A*inlstrative  Conference,      (failed  130  to  13k) 
H.R.    k2kk:   On  passage:   pertaining  to  the  Ateiniatrative 

Conference,      (Passed  133  to  127) 
H.R.   6778:   Secoemilttsl  motion:   to  amend  Bank  Holding 

Company  Act  of  1956.      (failed  12k  to  2k5;   "Present"  11) 
H.R.   6778:   On  passsge:   to  amend  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 

of  1956,      (Passed  351  to  2k;   "Present"  12) 
H,R,    lkk65:  On  passsge:   to  expand  and  improve  the 

nation's  airport,  alrvsy  systea,  snd  for  the  imposition 

of  user  charges,      (Passed  S37  to  6) 
267     Hov,   12     H,R,   2777:   On  passage:   to  enable  potato  growers  to 

finance  a  research  and  proaotlon  progr^.      (failed  171 

to  198) 
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VOTING    RECORD    Of    auRT    L.    TAICOH    Of   THE    12TH    CONGRESSIONAL    DISTRICT    OF   CAIIFORNI*-Contlnu«l 
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?6*     Hot.    I?     M.    Re».    'XJJ:    >>reTloua   qantlon-    to  coaaldtr  II.J.   }6»,  • 
Joint   r««oiutio«i  •«pr»«»ln«   tB«  lupport  of  ?on«R«a, 
•nd   urglrwi   tne    lupport    af  •..■>•   f«4ariU   iwi*a^**^,    ftr 
tft*    InKmatlaaal  bloloclc*^   progna.      '"Mt^a  ??i  to 
100  1 

rro     loir.    13     a.    se*.   «T7:   !*i  |Maaai(«i    to  v«l»»  pol*t>  of  onUr  wtatnit 
H.R.    1I.T51  Mktn«   fUe«.X    UTj   .lut.ry    ;<»struct  tsn 
■pproprlktloa*   for  r»pt.    of  :»ftn»e.      <  Puacd    Vb  to  ^J) 

?'!     Not.    15     H.P.    1I.T51-    In  putam*:    to  aajir   'n-«l    ItlO  ■tlttarr 

•pproprlatlont    ror   Sept.    of  >»e>ne.         Pusrd    Ui   to    \i 

^^      •o'-    13      H.*.     lkTO^:     m   (.«■••««:    ro   (itetl'l    uil    LaprriT*    f»ler«l. 
ftate   '.^Beaploraant    :i»v«n«atlon   ='ra«rai.      '  Paatrd 

3J7  to  ai 

^73     )lo».    17     H.Raa.    67^;     in   ouiaga:    «4tr«Hn«   to    -onrtrenca   r*iiiaita4 
by   Saaat«    zm  M.S.    .id^«>   proTlilrui    for   eitanalon   af 
tntaraat  aiuall  tatlon  tax.        Paaxd    lib  to    U) 
?7^     Mo*.    17     S.J.    Raa,    121i   «4otlo«  to  suapani   nilaa  and  oaaa;    to  ^  ' 

authorlia  oppropr' atloa   fcr  lational    ro\»>cl  1  "f 
Initlao   ^portunlt/.      i  Pa«««d   iih   to    Ui 
?rr     Hot.    18     H.R.    ikl-ik;    5n   paaaa^a ;    t  •>   aa»    fUcal    IJ7J   approprla- 

tlona    for  3apt.    of  Traaaoortati  ur   and   raiatad  «««nci*a. 
'Paaaad    1W  to  J5) 
?91     »o».    19     H.R.    116U':   TeTloua  nuaatloo   -hi  a<r«*la«  Ki  eoofaranca         i>< 
raport-    to  aakt   flteal   1970  approprlatlom   for  .>pt. 
of  Ajjrlcultura.      IPaaaad  2XK  to  172) 
i62     Hot.    19     .f.R.    l?d?9     A«r«»lns  to  conf.renra   report  t    to  rxtand  >  .•  . 

loterast   e^ual  i  tat  lOO   tax.       ^asapd    jji*   to   •»7) 
Zik     XqT.^  20     H.R.    14530:    SUea   wanlvfit      to  wand   .'Ucal    IVT?   Fortlcn 
_  UJ  Authortiatlon  Act   to  pronda  an  additional 

t^k, ^00,000   in  allitarr  aaalitanc*  to  Xatlonaliat   i^'na. 
(Paatad   176  to   .M) 
285     Ho*.   20     H.R,    lliSSO:    HacoMlttal  aotton;   xtta  laatructlnna   t-. 

raduea  davalofiaiant   loana  by   1^0.300,000.      (Paaiad   Xi^ 
te  liS) 
236      ITo*.    ^0     H.R.    IkSSO:    :>n   casaa«r   a:     aaeii'lad:    fiscal    1470    Foralgn 

Aid  Authcrltatl^n  A^t.      i  Paaaad  1T<>  to  161;   *Pr*«ant"  W) 
288     Nor.    JU     H.R.    U193:    Jn>as   aMndaant:   to  itrUa  ti;0,;>00  for  Va 

faaalOillty   itudy    it  Titandiim  traailt   '.in*  to  Sulla* 
Airport.      I  failed  52  to  25e) 
jJ9     .'l«T.   2l>     H.R,    lilj):     n  paa*a«a:    :o  auuorlia  a  F'cdaral   contrl-  ^ 

butlon  toward  tn«  ?.C.    trualt  daralopaant  progra*. 
(Paaaed  ?i',   to  23) 
?90     Sov.   2k     H.H.    Ili9i6:    >a  paasa«a:    to  aaite   flicai   1)7J  approprla-  Irs 

tlona   for  the  Mslrtct   of   :olva61a.      iPaaaad   KS  to  9) 
292     Ho*.   25     H.R.    U7kl:     -n  paaaaxe:    to   re»-.«»   lua  data  of  coat  Vn 

eatlaata   for  :nteratat»    'l«B»ar    'T»ta«,  to  anand  lax 
r«latlo«  to  r>i«nvaor  safetji,   ind   for  otner  ^'urpoaai. 
(Paaa«4  )Aj  to  II 

29l<     >c,    I       H.   Raa.    T22:   Pravloua   ^>ieatloo :   to  proridc   for  conilJara-     '  ■■  ■ 
tlon  of  H.    Pea.  ■'■M,   ""Poxard  'eace  ¥lta  .'uatica   -.a 
VlatDaa.*     (P«aed  .'25  to  ;J2I 
i9i     3ae.    I        H.    R«M.   722:    A«reeln«  to  rule:    to   ;onalier  K.Sea.   MS.  ICi 

(Paaaed  251  to  130) 
2*»     Oac.   2       H.    Raa.   olj:   ?eca<wlttal  aotlon:   ultn   inatruction*   to  Vr« 

aiaand  H.    Sea.    Ml  to  urae  the   President   to  preaa   ». 
Vlatnaa  to  aoid^  by   Vnava   ronrentioo  Id   trcataent   '^f 
prlsooara  of  war.      I  Passed   302  to  j] 
M:     Dec.    2       1.    .tea.    ol3:    ->>  paasa^e:    "Toward  Peace  «(ltli  Juatlca  la  Tet 

Vtetoasi   [la  support   nf  Presiieet)."     (Passed   JJ3  to 
iS;    "Present"    II 
3X      Dae.    3       K.i).    15090:   Jn  paasaca  u   aaended;   to  aa)|e   *1s-al    1170  Yc» 

appropriatteoa   for  Sept.    ->f  iefens*.        ~*iiri    IW  to  33) 
30'>     a»e.   9       H.R.    ;5ll'i:    aroasifjeld  «ii»nrjneat:    \o   nd-J   SSO.OOO.oo   tn  Yes 

allitarr  assistance   for  Nationalist    rv.i.ia  and  ><.   i^orea 
to   fiscal   1*70  «Dproorlatlons   for  ?oreti!tn  Assistance. 
f Passed  .'SO  t?   :«2) 
310     a»e.  )       H.P.    :v;«y:   ya    ?assa<te  u   «n«ndei:   t^  aaxe   fiscal  J9T0  Ve» 

appropriations    for  foreign  Assistance.      (Passed  .'OO  to 
195;   "Present"  2) 

312  n»c.   10     H.R.   '•293:   Agreeing  to  conference  report:   to  proelic  So 

continuing  autrwrity   for  exports   regulation,      (fallad 
i5T  to   '33) 

3io     Dec.    11     K.s.    U2k9:   ',.   Ford  i'j5Btltute  a»en-laent:  nationwide  to  Yes 

suspend    literacy   teats;   nationwide   tc    extend  Atty, 
^^nerai's   autnorlty  to  oversee  elections   and  Initiate 
voting  rights   lawsuits;   to  establlin   unifona  residency 
requireaents   for  presidential  elections;   to  establish 
presliential    r'xsnission  to  stu4y  voting  practices. 
(Passed  .'04  to  2Ji) 

BIT     :>ac.    11      H.R.    U2l>9:    Jn  passage  as   aaended:   to  extend  19&5  Voting  Yo.* 

Rlgnts  Act.      (Passed  23*  to  179) 

313  Dae.    11      H.R.    1520'):   Reconslttal  notion:  vltS   instructions  to  Ir  CS 

ellalnste   funds   for  the  Kannedy   Center  for  tne  Per- 
foralng  Arts    froa  fls:al  1?7J  ijppleaental  appropcia- 
tions  bill,      (rsil-d  112  to  2113) 
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HiR.    12321:   Recooiittal  notloa:  with   instnictloos  to  aake 
Aiitl   Poearty  Act  Into  a  State  orogram.      (Palled  163  to 
231) 
M.i.    12321:   On  passage  as   a>ended:   to  provide  continua- 
tion of  Econoal-    "pportunlty   Act  of  19ti<  and   for  other 
purposes.      (Passed  .'^d  to  117) 
H.R.    15095:    Motion   to  suspend   roles   and   pass:    to    increase 
3oclal  Security   benefits  by   IS   percent.      (Passed   3P7 
to  0) 
H.R.    Iii6k6;  Motion  to  suspend  rMlea  and  pass-    to  crant 
cooaent  of  Congreaa  to  the  Connecticut-Hew  Tork  rail- 
road passenger  transportation  conpact.      (Passed   352  to 
V^l 
«.   Ton.    Pes.t.5l.:MotlM   to  susc«nd  rules  and  paas:to  call 
for  huaane   treatnent   ind    rr;ei>si»      f  A;i»r;can  prisoners 
Of  war  by   N.    Vietnaa  and  Vtet'?ong.       (Passed   Ii35   to  0) 
S.    TkO:    Motion   to  suspend   rules    and  pass:    to  establish   a 
Cabinet    .a«lttee   on  >  pportunl t ies    for  Spanlsn-speaking 
Paopla,   and   for  other  purpoaes.    (Passed   Ilk  to  61- 
Present     2) 
H.R.    Ik213:   Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass:    to  provide 
for  .•  additional  uaibera  on  tne  r«ithsontan    Institution 
soard  of  Kegents.    (Passed  273  to  ID) 
M.S.    15091:    r,t«an  aModMnt:   to  strike  provisions   autho- 
rising Pederai    !>eserve  Ekjard  to  purchase   federally 
guaranteed  aort^^ves.    'Passed  2U  to  171  ;"Present"   1) 
H.S.    IVJQl:    Pataan    ameniisent:    to  strike  provisions   autho- 
rlilng  purchase  oy    P.lerai   Peserve  Board  of  16  bUlloo 
lo   federally  guaranteed  aortgages.    (Passed  233  to  170- 
Present      1 )  -■  '    t 

H.R.    15091:    Reco«lttal  action:   with   Instruction,  to  re- 
port back  bill  with   language  provided  in  S.    2577     a 

H   ^"'T^tTr"'**'   ^"'-    <''"^"*    '■''   «•"  >>'«';   "frcsent-    1) 
M.S.    15091:    Jn  passage:    to  provide  additional  i.ort«ag« 
credit,   to  autnorlte  standby  presidential   authority  to 
n.titute  selective  credit  controls,  to  authorUe   lend- 
ing authority   to  the  Small   business  Ad»lnlatratlon,   and 
«     «.rT  P'"'°»"-    IP««1  259  to  13-.;   "Preaent"   3) 
5.   2S>.7:    Per.M»lttal  notion:   with   inatructlona   that  House 
conferees   Insist  on  Mouse-passed  provisions  relating  to 
ccaspensalloo   for  black-lung  disease.  (Palled  fl3  to  258) 
"^'^  -'**"*"'*  "  '^■»'«"'"  report:   to  laprove  health 
H  rMSfl*^.'""*""""   '"  ""^  oinas.  (Passed   333  to  12) 
H.R.    IWkli:    3n  passage:    to  authorize  adequate  roll-  pro- 
tection  for  the  White  House  and  foreign  -ab«,.., 
(Pasted   3')lt  to  7) 

R.    13111:   yotion  to   lay  on  the   table  the  notii.r,  •    •  ^   •  n- 
str-jct  House  conferees  to  accept  Senate   anwnlraent   -v -n 
adds    the   words    ".xcept   as    required   by    the   ."on, t. -.ati™" 
to  the^ittcn   anendaent   pronibitlng   the   expend,t;ire   of 
Federal   .-unds    for  busing  to   force  racial   Integration  of 
schools.    [Palled   ii-Z  to  2I0) 
H.    Res.    572:    ;n  passage:    to  authorUe  «e«bers   and  staff 
or  the   .oiaalttee   on  Education  and  Labor  to  ma>e  certain 
studies  abroad.    :Faased  22U  to  153) 
H.R.    N580:    Jn  agreeing  to  conference  reoort : to  aathorl le 
appropriation,   for  fiscal   1970  Foreign  Assls'v--,. 
(Passed  206  to   166) 

"'J,IV''    f   »«"•'"<   '°   conference   report:    to  proviie   «d- 
dl.lonal  .ort,age  crellt,   to  authorize  standby  fresi- 
dentlal  authority  to  Institute  selective  credit"  con- 
trols,  to  authorise  lending  authority  to  the  S.all  Bus- 

nes.    *d»inl,tr.tion,   «,d  for  other  purpo.es. 
(Passed   358  to  i;    "Present"  2) 

H.R.    1511.9:    Reco«lttal  motion:    to  instruct  House  con- 
ffl^!   '°  '"'P'  -"'•^»  a»end«ent  eliatn.ting   fund,    for 

H   R   *^ML''r"    f"   '"'"''•^'"    ^..na.  (railed   1J6  to  l7o) 

H.R.    l.li.9:   Agree  ng  to  conference  report: to  make  fiscal 
mo^approprlatlon,    for  Foreign  Assistance   (.-as.ed  ill 

■■J^\''fr'''''*  ''  ^-^f"""  report:  to  continue  pro- 
_  iy6T;?^;-:'-];5  Z%ir'  -^""^^^  ^portunUy  Ac?  of 
i..;,  iilll.  .=  rev'-:-   lueatlon     on  eon'erer.ce  report:   to 

*!•*»  fiseai  1?70  aporoprlat  or.s  Tar  !i.-.;:.   ,n-l  r-lated 

•raneles.    (Passed  itl  to  llj| 
k.R,    13270.  Adottlon  of  eor..'erence  rerort:   to  rc'crr.  'n- 

eoBia  t»»  laws.     (Passed  351  to  2) 
K.F..    15209,   .5n  conference  rer^rt:   t?  an-ee  to  .>nate  a.--nd- Vos 

aient  continuing  appropriations  at  the  fUcal  i9c9  level 

for  a,fencles  rot  yet  rrovlded  their  fiscal  13TC  aeer')- 

rrlattons.    (Passed  27i.  to  99) 
H.P.    15209.  Cn  conference  rewrt:   to  arree  to  Tenate  amenJ- Vo 

nent  to  llslt  amplication  of  the  so-called  rnUadelTh'a 

plan  to  elUlnate  .'ob  dtjcrlnlr.atlon.    (TaTed  15t. 

"Present"  1) 
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December  J.?,  1969 

SENATOR    HARTKE    CALLS   FOR  AN 
ALL-VOLUNTEER  MILITARY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plea.'^ed  today  to  join  my  distinguished 
Iriend.  the  .--enior  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Hatfield',  m  cosponsoring  S.  503, 
enliUed  the  Voluntary  Military  Procure- 
ment Act 

The  ^;oal  of  any  effective  military  re- 
cruitment .-ystem  mu.^^t  be  to  afford  this 
country  maximum  security  with  the 
i;reat(\st  efficiency  and  economy,  while  at 
the  .same  time  pieseiving  as  large  a  de- 
t:ree  as  possible  of  individual  freedom. 
By  these  .standards,  our  present  system 
of  conscription  has  largely  failed  us.  It 
IS  inefficient;  it  is  uneconomic;  and  it  is 
Kro.ssly  violative  of  the  rights  of  free  men. 
Nor  has  the  new  lotteiy  system  lessened 
the.se  fault.s  to  any  significant  degree. 
The  alternatives  open  to  a  young  man 
facmi,'  the  draft  are  no  different  from 
what  thcv  were  a  year  ago.  And  the  eco- 
nomic and  operational  inefficiencies  of  a 
conscript  Army  remain  unchanged. 

Let  us  consider  fust  the  economics  of 
the  ca.se  .•^t  iirc^ont  we  spend  over  S6,000 
just  to  tram  each  inductee.  But  after  we 
have  made  this  heavy  investment,  93 
percent  of  tho.'^e  inducted  leave  the  armed 
services  after  2  years.  All  told,  our  annual 
trainmu  costs  run  to  some  S3  billion, 
much  of  vhich  must  be  regarded  as 
waste. 

A  closely  relau^d  point  is  that,  under 
present  conditions,  the  2-year  conscript 
simply  cannot  be  given  the  amount  of 
technical  training  that  a  space-age  mili- 
tary force  requires  of  its  members.  Nor 
IS  the  conscript  likely  to  use  to  best  ad- 
vantage the  training  he  does  receive,  for 
there  is  little  or  no  incentive  for  him  to 
do  much  more  than  put  in  his  time  until 
discharge.  By  contrast,  the  professionally 
oriented  voliuiteer  knows  that  the  way 
to  achieve  success  m  his  chosen  career  is 
to  do  the  best  he  can  with  the  training 
he  gets.  In  time  of  war,  of  course,  the 
American  draftee  has  proved  himself  to 
be  as  brave  and  resourceful  as  any  fight- 
ing man  in  the  world.  But  we  are  talking 
here  about  a  peacetime  army,  in  which 
the  .sources  of  motivation  are  no  dififerent 
from  those  of  employees  in  any  large  bu- 
reaucratic   enterprise.    I    wonder    how 
many  great  corporations  would  want  to 
depend  on  conscript  labor  for  their  work 
force. 

Admittedly  there  would  be  an  initial 
cost  increment  in  establishing  an  all- 
volunteer  military.  The  bill  now  before 
us.  S.  503,  provides  for  $100  per  month 
pay  increases  for  enlisted  men,  with  the 
price  tag  coming  to  about  $3.7  billion  at 
present  force  levels.  And  in  time  we 
would  want  to  offer  other  inducements 
to  attract  and  retain  military  personnel. 
Estimates  as  to  the  additional  cost  of 
an  all-volunteer  service  have  now  been 
put  at  $2  to  $4  billion,  according  to  a 
soon-to-be-released  Presidential  com- 
mission study.  The  question  we  need  to 
ask  ourselves,  is  it  worth  it? 


Here    we    must    consider    the    whole 
great   question   of   individual   freedom. 
Surely  there  is  no  more  shocking  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  American 
political  system  than  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  the  peacetime  Armed  Forces.  It 
was  the  threat  of  just  such  servitude  in 
their  native  lands  that  brought  so  many 
of  our  ancestors  to  this  country.  And 
yet,  for  more  than  20  years  the  Ameri- 
can people    have  quietly  accepted  this 
imposition  on  their  lives  on  the  part  of 
a   government   that   lacked   either    the 
will  or  the  imagination  to  find  a  substi- 
tute for  the  draft.  But  the  fault  is  not  the 
Government's    alone.    How    long    would 
either  we  in  Congress  or  the  President 
have  withstood  a  storm  of  public  protest 
against    peacetime    conscription?    How 
long   would  we  have  dared   ignore   the 
demands  of  our  constituents  that  we  find 
some  reasonable  alternative  to  involun- 
tary servitude  for  their  sons? 

But  there  were  no  such  protests,  no 
such  demands.  Somehow  the  people  had 
been  talked  into  believing  that  we  could 
not  afford  our  national  defense  except 
through  conscripting  our  sons.  And  so, 
in  order  to  save  perhaps  S4  billion  a 
year— less  than  one-seventh  the  amount 
we  are  spending  in  Vietnam— we  have 
for  two  decades  tolerated  an  offense 
against  freedom  that  our  forefathers 
would  have  been  unwilling  lo  accept  at 
any  price. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  facing  up 
to  the  moral  as  well  as  economic  con- 
sequences of  conscription  in  peacetime. 
Even     the     $4     billion     we     think     we 
save  under  the  present  system  turns  out 
upon  examination  to  be  illusory.  For  that 
figure  is  largely  offset  by  the  amount  of 
forced  labor  we  are  extracting  from  our 
conscripted  sons.  The  real  economic  costs 
of  the  draft  have  to  be  calculated  by  tak- 
ing into  account  the  difference  between 
what  the  half  million  draftees  receive  in 
the  services  and  what  they  would  earn 
as  civilians.  Forcing  men  into  the  mili- 
tary, we  are  at  the  same  time  requiring 
them,  in  effect,  to  subsidize  their  own 
service  out  of  lost  wages.  What  we  are 
doing,   in   other   words,   is   shifting   the 
financial   burden   from   the   75    million 
civilian    taxpayers    to    the   half-million 
conscripts.  And  that  only  compounds  the 
injustice   we   inflict   upon    these   yoimg 
men. 

But  the  question  has  been  asked.  Can 
we  possibly  attract  enough  people  into 
the  Armed  Forces  to  permit  us  safely  to 
do  away  with  the  draft?  The  most  au- 
thoritative study  we  have— by  the  econ- 
omist and  manpower  consultant  Prof. 
Walter  Oi — assures  us  that  we  can.  Even 
without  increasing  existing  pay  scales, 
volunteers  would  accoimt  for  all  but 
75,000  of  the  personnel  we  require  for  a 
peacetime  force  of  2.65  million.  By  im- 
proving pay  and  other  benefits  we  could 
unquestionably  attract  the  75,000  addi- 
tional men  and  women  we  would  need. 

One  other  argument  frequently  ad- 
vanced against  proposals  to  create  an 
all-volunteer  military  derives  from  the 
belief  that  such  a  force  would  constitute 
a  threat  to  our  civilian  institutions.  This 
belief  is  supported  neither  by  history  nor 
by  logic.  Through  virtuaDy  the  entire 
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history  of  this  Nation  we  have  had  a  pro- 
fessional Military  Establishment  without 
its  ever  becoming  a  danger  to  our  form 
of  government.  And  in  any  case,  mili- 
tary coups  are  made  by  the  upper  eche- 
lon's of  a  nation's  armed  forces — where 
there  are  no  draftees — not  by  the  rank 
and  file.  Whether  the  latter  is  made  up 
primarily  of  enlistees  or  draftees,  the 
officers  over  them  are  products  of  the 
American  culture,  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  with  all  that  that  connotes  in 
the  way  of  love  and  respect  for  our 
con.stitutional  system.  We  have  never, 
thank  God,  bred  militarists  in  this  coun- 
try. Nor  will  we  do  so  by  returniiig  to 
the  volunteer  concept  that  has  always 
stood  us  in  such   good  stead. 

Removing  the  injustice  of  peacetime 
col^sc^ption  can  only  strengthen,  not 
weaken,  American  democracy.  We  should 
undertake  to  do  so  just  as  soon  as  our 
lessening  involvement  permits.  The  es- 
sential first  step,  Mr.  President,  is  enact- 
ment of  S.  503.  I  hope  we  can  move 
speedily  to  that  end. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF  WISCONSIN— xxni 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  report  to  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  Congre.ssional  District  of 
Wisconsin  on  my  voting  and  attendance 
record  for  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

The  report  includes  all  roUcall  votes 
taken  during  the  first  session.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  collect  in  one  place  and  in  con- 
cise form  information  which  is  scattered 
through  about  31.000  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  description  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report  are 
for  pui-poses  of  identification  only;  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  describe  the  legislation 
completely  or  to  elaborate  upon  the  is- 
sues involved.  The  descriptions  used  were 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Upon 
request,  I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  more 
complete  information  concerning  any 
particular  bill  as  well  as  a  summary  of 
the  issues  involved  and  the  reasons  for 
my  vote. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  con- 
tinues a  service  I  began  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  80th  Congress.  This  is  the 
23d  report  of  my  voting  and  attendance 
record.  These  23  reports  show  how  I 
voted  on  3.307  questions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Based  on  quorum  calls 
and  record  votes,  they  also  show  an  at- 
tendance record  of  93  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  votes  shown  in  this 
report,  there  were  176  quorum  calls  in 
the  House  which  are  omitted  to  conserve 
space.  This  accounts  for  the  nonconsecu- 
tive  numbering  of  the  rollcalls.  I  was 
absent  for  19  quorimi  calls  and  I  was 
present  for  157  quorum  calls. 
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H.    Has.     JS'';    On   paaaaga:    to   proTlde    an   additional   clerk 
for   all   Meabera.       iPaased   ^  )k   to   1J"<I 

H.R.    ''W>:   On   paasaga:    to    foater   and   regulate    Interstate 
"a"»rce  by   prorldlog  systea    for  taxation   thereof. 
Paaaad    111    to   97) 

H.R.    Stokk :    Adoption   of  conference   report   to  aaka   permanent 
taaporary   suspenalon   of   3uty   oo   chicory    roots,    and  to 
relax    llaltatlona    on   aid   to   faalllea   with   dependent 
children.      i  Paased   2b9   to   f>5  ) 

H.R.  I229C:  o^  paaaaga:  to  continue  the  surtax  and  excise 
taxea  oo  autcaobllea  and  co^wiicatloo  serrlces  tea- 
porarlly;  to  teralnate  Inreataant  credit,  to  proTlde 
IO»-lncaae   allowancea.        Paaaed   21C    to   2^*;;    "Present"  2)    )t. 

H.R.    112119:    Recoaaittnl  SMtloo:    to   aaand   John   P.    Kennedy 
Center  Act   to  autborlte   additional    f  \aida ,       (Palled 
102    to   21T)  Vc 

R.R.    112ii9:    on   passage:    -o  aaend  John   P.    Kennedy    Center 

*ct    to  autnorlie    additional    finds.        Paased  210   to  163).  J«o 

H.R.    IIMDO:      Adoption   of  conference    report    to  aaXe   supplfr- 
aantal    fiscal    .  >rr)  approprlatloos.         ^assed    3i«8   to  »')) 

H.R.    11T02:    On   paasage:    to   extend  and    laprove   prons.ona 
relating   to  aadlcai    llbrarlea   and   related   lnstr\»entali- 
tles    aaststance    m    t.ie  Public    .Health   Service   Act. 
(Paaaed    3T3    to    .!)  

H.R.    ii28k:      n   passage:    to   authorise    approprlatlosia    for 
the   standard   P»ference   Data  Act.       iPaased    3fc5   to  2).. 

H.B.    «J19:      nri    paasage:    to    renew   and   extend   certain 

sectlona    of   the   Appalachian   Heglonal    Ivvelopaent   Act. 
(Paaaed   2T3   to   iui)    .  

H.R.    T»91:    Beco^ittal  aotlon:    to  clarify  tax  liability  of 
national    baoxs.         Palled   123   to?2T;    "Preaent"   T) - 

H.P.    'I>91:    'tn   T>aasage.    to  r.arify   tax    liability   of 
national   banas        Paaaed    3«5   to   k  ;    "Present"   ' ) 

H.R.    11O09:    Motion   to  suspend   rules    and  pass:    to   aaend 
act   of  Sept.    9,    1»3,    authoritlng   entrance    road   to 
Hreat   Saoky   Hourtalns    .'(stloral   Park.        Passed    3*1    to   3). 
P.    11651:    Motion    to   suspend   rules    a.od  paaa:    to  aaend 
»allooal   School    launch   Act    to  provide    free   and    reduced- 
priced  aeals    to  needy    children   not    being   reacr.el. 
(Paaaed    3';2   to   =•  ) 

H.R.    127^.:     .n   passage:    to  sake    fiscal    19T0   appropriations 
for  Dapartaent    of   Interior   and   related   agencies,    as 
aaended.      i  "assed    .'f99  to  c) 

H.R.    9825:    Dervmsxl    recoimlttal   aotion   with    Instructions: 
to   ellBlnate    provision   •.»at   teneflts   be   calculated   on 
baals   of  hlgh-t.oree-year   average   salary    and   tnat   pro- 
vision   *  I  beraii  I  i.ng   benefits    for   Congressional 
eaployeea.       (Pal.-d   12-V  to  2-31.    "Present"    I) 

H.R.    9825:    On   passage:    to   strengthen   t.ie    financing   of   the 
Civil   ilenrlce   "etlreaent   and   I'lsaollity    Pjrd  and 
Uberallie  soae  of  Its   benefits.      '"eased   359  to  149) Yes 

H.R.    12*9*":     ,n   passage'    to  aake    f.scal    ICO   appropriations 
to   Departaents    of   :^tate,    Cuatioe,     'ol^wrce,    tne 
Judiciary,    and   related   agencies,    u   aaended   to  provide 
additional    funds    for  E.t.j.C.      (Passed    3t>o   to    jl)     Yc* 

H.R.    9553:    "n   paaaage:    to  aaend   D.C.    Mlnlai«  'i/age   Act   to 
authorlte   coaputation   of  overtlae    for  hoapltal  eaployeea 
on   a   .»-day   worx   period.         "aased   22<J   to    l-*!)  .)  cs 

H.R.    .'•o:    Bec'X^lt'al   aotlon:    to   aut.horlte   banks    and   other 
regulate!    .enlera    in    D.C.    to   marge   or   deduct    interest 
m    advance   on    installaent    .oans.       (Passed   356   to  Ik; 
"Present"   ?!  ,     . . Vcs 

H.P.    2:     M   paasage:    to   aaand   Pederal    Credit   'Jnlon  Act   to 
provide    for   independent   agency    to  supervise    federally 
chartered  credit   in  ions.       IPaased    35T  to   10)  .  .^  *-■* 
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VOTING   RECORD  OF  HON.   JOHN   W.   BYRNES  OF   EIGHTH   CONGRESSIONAL   DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN— Continued 

No— Acairnt  NV— Not  voting 


Roll- 

coll 

Dote 

No 

129 

July    30 

H 

111 

July    31 

H 

132 

July    31 

H 

Meoiurv,  qi>*ttion,  and  reiuH 


133  July 

31 

H 

136  A<4!. 

H 

138  Aug. 

H 

139  Aug. 

E 

1>>2  Aug. 

H 

Ili3  At«. 

K 

Ik?  Aug. 

H 

ll>8  Ai«. 

H 

1^9  Aug. 

H 

153  A>«. 

12 

H 

155  Sept 

.    3 

R 

157  Sept 

,    k 

H 

158  Sept.    k     H 


.R.  13080:  On  paasaga:  to  taapormrily  extend  aureharge 
for  15  days.      (Paaaed  307  to  105) Yes 

.R.  13111:  On  JoelsoB  of  I.J.  aaanteant:  to  Incraaaa  by 
*89^,5^7,000  the  funda  in  tha  bill  for  Tarloua  ald-to- 
educatlon  aaalstaaea  progrSBa.      (Paaaed  29^  to  119) No 

.R.    13111:   Cb  Slkee-aalth  aaaBteent:  to  praiiibit  aoBetary 
aaaistance  to  any  Individual  Involvad  in  caipua  dla- 
ordera  and  to  anor  collage  or  university  which  fails  to 
cut-off  aid  to  anyone  cooTleted  of  dlanvtlTC  caapua 
activity.      (Paaaed  3l6  to  95) Yes 

.R.    13111:   On  paaaage  as  aaended:   to  aaka  fiscal  1970 
appropriatiosia   for  Depts.   of  Labor,  H.E.W,  ,  and  related 
agenelaa.      (Paaaed  393  to  l6)   No 

. Raa.  509:  Agreeing  to  reaolutloo!  to  concur  in  Senate 
aaanteenta  to  U.K.  9951  to  extend  tax  aureharge  until 
Dec.    31,  1969.      (Paaaed  237  to  170) Yes 

.f.    Res.    76k:  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  paas:  to  authoi>- 
Ize  appropriationa   for  Prealdent's  Council  on  Youth 
Opportiailty.      (Passed  396  to  7) '.Yes 

.  1611 :  Motion  to  suapcBd  rules  and  pass:  to  establish 
national  Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Material  for 
the  Handicapped.      (Paased  365  to  22) Yes 

.R.    13018:   Recoailttal  notion:  to  strike  prorision 
asking  picketing  of  allitanr  Inatallation  or  peraonnel 
a  crlae.      (Palled  87  to  323) No 

. R.    130IS:   On  paaaage:   to  authorise  construction  at 
allltary  Installatlona.      (Paaaed  376  to  30) Yes 

.    Res.    513:   On  pwsage:   to  eonalder  H.R.    13270  to  refon 
Incoaa  tax  laan.      (Paaaed  26k  to  lli5) Yes 

.ft.    13270:   RecosBslttal  notion:  to  refora  incoaa  tax  lavs, 
failed  78  to  3^5) No 

.R.   13270:   On  paaaaga:   to  refora  incoae  tax  laars. 
( Passed   395  to   30) Yes 

.   Res.  269:  On  paaai«a:  to  authorise  the  Coaaittee  on 
Poet  Office  and  CI  Til  Serrleo  to  conduct  invaatigatlons . 
(Paaaad  196  to  132) NV 

.R.  10105:  On  paasage:  to  aaand  lational  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Act  to  authorise  fiscal  1970  and  1971 
appropriations.      (Paaaed  321  to  0). Yes 

.R.    7621 :   On  paasage:   to  aaand  Federal  Hasardeua 
Substancea  Act  to  protect  children  frca  hasardoua 
aaekaaleal,  electrical,  or  theiaal  toys  and  other 
articles.      (PMSed  327  to  0\ Yes 

.R.    12085:  Oo  paaaage:   to  aaend  Clean  Air  Act  to  extend 
reaearch  prograa  relating  to  fuel  and  vehicles. 

(Paased  332  to  O) Yes 

R.    11039:   ReeoadttsLl  notion:   to  aaend  further  Peace 

Corpa  Act.      (Palled  lU  to  I86) No 

R.    11039:   On  passage:  to  saand  further  Peace  Corps  Act. 

(Paaaed  282  to  52) Yes 

i.    Rea.   2kT:   On  paasage:   relating  to  ailteinistratloo  of 

tba  national  park  systaa.      (Passed  ZVt  to  55) Yes 

R.    1319k:   On  aotion  to  suapend  rules  and  paas:   to  aaend 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  aaaure  that  students 
have  reasonable  access  to  loana  for  education.      (Paaaed 

322  to  60;   "Preaent*  3) Yes 

J.   Rea.   681:  Pi  1  i^lllsl  notion:  to  propoae  aaanteent  to 
the  Coutitution  for  direct  election  of  Prealdent  and 

vice  President.      (Palled  l62  to  2k5) ^° 

J.  Rea.  681 :  On  paaaaga:  to  propoae  snsni^snt  to  the 
Constitution  for  direct  election  of  President  and 

Vice  Prealdent.      (Paased  339  to  70) '''^^ 

R.   13763:   On  paaaaga:   to  aaka  flacal  1970  approprljttion* 

for  the  legislative  branch      (Paaaed  177  to  9'*) Yes 

R.   125^9:  On  paasage:  to  aaend  Plah  and  Vlldllfe 

Coordination  Act  to  eatabliah  a  Council  on  Fiiili  nil  iilsl 

Quality.      (Paaaed  372  to  15) Yes 

57k:   On  paaaage:   to  authorise  SeeretaiT  of  Interior  to 
inveatigate  vater  reaoaree  developasnts  vith  respect  to 

feaaibility.      (Paaaad  jUk  to  16) Yes 

R.   13369:  On  paasage:   to  extend  authority  to  set  inters 
est  rates  on  aortgagaa     to  veterans.      (Paased  338  to  21).  .Yes 
R.    Ii3lk:  On  paaaage:   to  peralt  Joint  labor-swnagaaent 
finds  for  acholarahlpa  and  child  care  centera.     (Paased 

35I1   to  1) NV, 

R.   13300:   On  paaaaga:   to  sssand  Railroad  Retlrcaant  Act 

and  Railroad  Retlrcaant  Tax  Act.      (Passed  372  to  17) Yes 

Res.   56I:  On  peasage:   to  consider  H.R.  IkOOO,  to 
authorise    fiscal  1970  aporoprlatlooa  for  nllltaiT 

proem  laiut.      (Paaaad  S«  to  61) Yes 

R.   IkOOO:  Previoua  question:  to  authorise  fiscal  1970 
appropriations   for  allltary  proeureacnt,  and  to 
prescribe  the  peraoanel  strength  of  the  Selected  Rmarre 
of  each  Raaem  component  of  the  Azaed  Forces.      (Paaaad 

223  to  ikl) Yes 

R.   lliOOO:  ReeoMltal  notion:  by  O'Kooski  vlth  Instrue- 
tiooa  to  ellalaata  froa  the  bill  appropriations  for 
reaearcfa,  develupasut,  and  deplograent  of  the  AEM. 

(Failed  93  to  270;  'Preaent"  2) No 

R.   IkOOO:  On  paaaage  aa  sasndad:   to  authorise  flscsl 
1970  appropriatioaa  for  allltaiy  procariasiit,  and  to 
prescribe  the  personnel  staangth  of  tha  Selected  Reaerve 
of  each  Reserve  ccapoBsnt  of  the  Aiaed  Forces.      (Passed 
311  to  kk;  "Present"  1) Vcs 


161  Sept. 

8     H 

162  Sept. 

9     H 

16k  Sept. 

9     H 

169  Sept. 

15  H 

176  Sept. 

18  H. 

177  Sept. 

18  I 

179  Sept. 

19  H 

181  Sept. 

23  H 

183  Sept.   2k  s 


188  Sept. 

29  R 

189  Sept. 

29  H 

193  Sept. 

30  H 

195  Oct. 

1        R 

198  Oct.   3       H 


199  Oct.    3       H 


200   Oct.    3 


Roll- 

coll 

Dc 

No. 

202 

Oct 

■203 

Oct 

20k 

Oct 

205 

Oct 

Mcoture,  question,  and  result 


207 

Oct. 

7 

209 

Oct. 

8 

210 

Oct. 

8 

212 

Oct, 

9 

213  Oct.   9 

21k  Oct,   9 

215  Oct.   Si 

218  Oct.   Ik 

219  Oct.   Ik 

220  Oct.    Ik 


H.R.    lkl2T:  Motion  to  suspend  rules  snd  pass:   to  canr 
out  recoaaandations  of  tha  Joint  CoHattee  on  Coinage. 
(Failed  205  to  lk8)    [2/3ds  vote  requiredl Yes 

H.R.    1330k!  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass:   to  provide 
educational  assistsnca  to  gifted  children.    (Paased 
352  to  0)    Yes 

H.R.   13310:   Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass:  to  proride 
prograaa   for  children  vlth  leaning  dissbilltles. 
(Pssssd  350  to  0)   Yes 

R.R.    372:   Hotioo  to  suspend  rules  and  paas:   to  sstablish 
new  Incoas  sxdusions   for  veterans  sod  their  vidovs, 
liberalise  bar  on  payaents  to  rcaarried  vidovs,  snd 
liberalise  oath  requireaent  for  hospitalisation  of  • 
veterans ,  as  saeoded.      ( Paased  352  to  0 )  Yes 

H.R.    10878:   Cki  paassget  to  authorise  appropriations   for 

National  Science  Foundation.      (Paased  38k  to  5)   Yes 

H.R.    ikl59:   Previous  question:   to  naka  fiscal  1970  public 
works  appropriations   for  vater,  pollution  control,  and 
pover  developaent.      (Passed  215  to  187) Vcs 

H.R.  Ikl59:  On  passsgc:  to  nake  fiscal  1970  public  vorks 
appropriations  for  vater,  pollution  control,  and  power 
devalopaent.      (Passed  396  to  3)  ies 

H.R.    11612:  Motion  to  table:   a  aotion  instructing  House 
coofareea  to  Insist  on  Coots  saeniksant  to  fiscal  1970 
Departaent  of  Agriculture  appropriations    [see  Roll  Call 
6k  for  saendasnt].      (Passed  I81  to  1T7) Yes 

H.R.    8kk9:   On  psssage:    to  reduce  froa  I6  to  12  tha  vorking 
hours  of  railroad  crew  e^>loyces.      (Psssed  370  to  0) Yes 

H.R.    7737:   ReceasUttal  notion:  vlth  instructions  to  reduce 
froa  *20  to  }10  nilUon  the  1970  authorisation  for  the 
Public  Broadcast  Corporation.      (Failed  131  to  170) Yes 

R.R.   7737:   On  paasage:   to  aaend  Ciaaiaiications  Act  of 
193k  to  provlda  grants   for  construction  of  adueational 
television  snd  radio  facilities  and  relating  to  support 
of  Corporation  of  P\Alic  Broadeaating.      (Paaaed  279  to 
21;   "Present"  1)   Yes 

H.R.    13000:  Gross  saaadaent:   to  proride  that  both  Houses 
aust  approve  vithin  60  days  the  rates  of  p^  increases 
reco^sended  by  the  Federal  Salary  Coaiission  as  sub. 
Bitted  by  the  President  in  order  for  then  to  take 
effect.      (Passed  191  to  I69) Yes 

H.R.    13000:   Recoasittsl  notion:   to  i^leaent  a  Federal 
employee  pay  co^>arabillty  systea.  Federal  Salary 
Co"ilsslon  and  Board  of  Arbitration.      (Failed  81  to 
281;   "Present"  1) Yes 

H.R.    13000:  On  pssssge:   to  iapleaent  a  Federal  eaplc^ee 
pay  coaparability  aystea.  Federal  Salary  CoMlssion  and 
Board  of  Arbitration.      (Paased  310  to  52;   "Present"  !)•• -No 

Motion  to  adjourn.      (Failed  99  to  210;   "Present"  1)  so 

Motion  to  adjourn.      (Paased  112  to  110)  Yes 

H.R.    Ikl27:     On  psssage:  to  carry  out  recoaaenda'tioos  of  " 
the  Joint  Co^ssion  on  the  Colnsge.      (Passed  257  to  65).   Yes 

H.R.   1319k:   Agreeing  to  conference  report:   to  saend 
Higher  Education  Act  of  I965  to  assure  students  will 
have  access  to  insured  loans  for  education.      (Passed 
326  to  10;   "Present"  2) Yes 

H.R.  k293:  On  passage:  to  continue  suthority  for  regula- 
tion of  exports.      (Passed  272  to  7) n\', 

H.R.    11195:  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass:   to  revise  *" 

lavs  governing  contested  elections  of  Meabers  of  the 
House.      (Paaaed   311  to  12) Ves 

H.R.  13763:  On  aotion  to  table  notion  to  instruct  confer- 
ees: to  Bake  fiscal  1970  appropriations  for  legislative 
brsnch.      (Passed  199  to  I65 )■ ■: es 

H.R.    13827;   On  passsge:   to  aaend  and  extend  lavs  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  developaent,      (Passed  339  to  9; 
"Present"  3) U-s 

H.R.  13950;  On  passsge:  to  provide  protection  of  health 
and  safety  of  persons  vorking  in  coal  aining  industry. 
(Paased  389  to  k) ycs 

H.   Re^.    586:  Previous  question:   to  consider  H.R.   IkOOl, 
to  saend  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  aod- 
ify  selection  of  persons   into  Araed  Forces   (draft 
lottery).      (Passed  265  to  129) Yes 

H.R.    IkOOl:   On  passsgc:   to  aaend  Kllltajry  Selective 

Service  Act  of  1967  to  aodify  selection  of  persons   into 
Araed  Forces    (draft  lottery).      (Passed  382  to  13; 
"Present"  1 ) Yes 

R.R.    Ik252:   On  paaaage:   to  authorise  Secretary  of  R.E.W. 
To  aake  grants   for  educational  prograas  coneemiag 
drug     use,  snd  for  other  purposes.      (Passed  29k  to  0)      ^^^ 

H.R.    k2kk:   Reco^ittal  notion:   pertaining  to  the 

AiMlnistrative  Conference.      (Failed  130  to  13k) •les 

H.R.  k2kk:  On  paaaage:  pertaining  to  the  AiW.nlstratlve 
Conference.      (Passed  133  to  127) No 

H.R.    6778;   Reco^ttal  notion:   to  akend  Bank  Boidiag 

Coapany  Act  of  1956.      (Failed  12k  to  2k5;   "Present"  11). Yes 

H.R.  6778;  On  psssage:  to  saend  Bank  Holding  Coapsmr  Act 
of  1956.      (Passed  351  to  2k;   "Present"  12) Yes 

R.R.    Ikk65:   On  passsge:   to  expand  and  laprove  the 

Nation's  airport,  alrvay  systea,  and  for  the  iapoeltion 

of  user  chargea.      (Paased  337  to  6) Yes 

H.R.   2777:   On  psssage:   to  enable  potato  growers  to 

finance  a  reaearch  and  proaotion  progrsa.     (Failed  171 
to  198) .So 


221  Oct. 
22k  Oct. 
228     Oct. 


231     Oct.    16 


233  Oct. 

235  Oct. 

2kl  Oct. 

2k3  Oct. 

2k8  Oct. 

252  Oct. 


16 


20 


23 


23 


29 


30 


253     Oct.    30 


25k     Oct.    31 


255  Oct. 

256  Oct. 

260  Nov. 

261  Hov. 
26k  Bov. 


267     Nov.    12 
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Vm— For  No— Aninit  NV— No!   rating 


268     Rot.    12     H 


270     Hot.    13     H.    Re« 


271     Ho*.    13 
27?     »oT.    13 


29"i     >c.    1 

?99     Otc.    2 
300      >c.    2 


31T     Dtc.   11 
318     >c.    U 


273     Hot.    IT     H 


274      !tOT.    17      S 


277 

Hot. 

.3 

H 

281 

Xo*. 

19 

H 

282_ 

llo». 

19 

H 

28k 

lor. 

?0 

H. 

28^ 

Slor. 

20 

H. 

286 

Hot. 

20 

H 

288 

toT. 

2U 

H 

239 

HOI. 

2k 

« 

290 

Hot. 

2» 

1 

292 

!»•». 

25 

U 

306 

Oec. 

H. 

309 

Dec. 

3. 

310 

D«e. 

H. 

312 

>c. 

10 

H. 

31b 

Dec. 

11 

H. 

Re*.    603:   PrcTloue  quettlon:    to  ranalter  H.J.    589,   > 
'olnt    reeoi'Jtlor.   eipr»««!rm    '..le   »UT>port    of   "on«r»ii, 
and  iir»ln«   •-he   support   of  '-ne   f»<Jer«l  •««orl«i,    for 
tse    ;nt«m«tloB»l   ololo«lc«^    pronr«.        ?«»ied   ?30   to 

100  I  NV  _ 

.    ^■'"•:    On   caJia^p:    to  waive   points   of  crder   M^a«^ 

H.R.    l"*"^*)!   ■•Jlln^    fl»c»l    .^Tj   BlILtary    coostructton 

appropriations    for    >p'..    of   Defenae.      iPajied    32«)   to   U^)   .^„ 
.K.    IkTSl:    3n   pasiMe:    to  aaiie    f!«<ral    I'JTO  ■lUtarr 

•pproprl«tloot    for  >pt.    of  3»f»ns«.      (Pmeied    UJ  to   34  .  .  Ves 
.R.    IkTOS:     >n  paata^e:    ".o   sitenl   and    l«pro»e    federal- 

''tlte     'n»«ploy»«nt    "□m>»n«atlon    ?ro«raii.       iPaasel 

337  to   i)  Vc« 

.da*,    of*.:    On   p»»i««e:    aijreelnn   to    fonferenc*   r«Tje«ted 

by   Senate   on   H.B.    12  62<5   pro»liJln«    for  eitenelon    of 

Intereet   equalltatlon    tax.        "ajted    llo   to    ill  ..let 

.J.    Re*.    121:    Hot'.oo   to   •  japerl    rulei    anl  pa««:    to 

aut^iortie    approprl  elloo    for   National    :o\mcll   of 

Indian    .-pportonl  ty .        Paaied    il*)    to    ill  l'e» 

,P.    >'J«:     -n    paaaa«e:    to  BUe    flical    1773   approprl*- 

tlone    for  Sept.    of  ?r«n«t>ortatl  or    and    related   a«encle«. 

(Paeeed    3o2  to   I'o  '  '"J 

.R.    11612:    ?r»Ttoua    -,iieetlon   on    a«reeia«   to    conference 

report:    to  aaiie    fllcal    '.Vt!    approprletlooe    for   :»pt. 

of  Ajjrt cul t lire .        Pajied   21li   to   .'2*  W« 

.R.    12829:    i^reelng  to  -onferenre   report:   to  extend 

Intereit   ^lual.  lat  1  on   tax.        Paxaed    ii>>  to   '•7)  ..m 

,P.    IU530:    <;Ue«    .BendMnt;    to   tmtai    fiical    1970    Foreign 
Aid   Authorltetlon   Act    to   pronle   »n   additional 

$sk,S0O,DiX!   In  military   axeletuce  to  Hettonallit   Chine. 

'Passed    176   to    1091  NV, 

a  usSo-  PecoMlttel  ■otlon:  niUi  iiietruction*  to 
'r^uce   deTeloDnent    lo«.   t>y  »50,000,000.      ( Pexeed  l85 

to   153)  "-V, 

R      IksaO:    Jn   pa»e««e    a>    Mended:    flic»l    1970   Foreign^ 
'Ald'Autftorltstlon  Act.        PMied   176  to   l63;   "Prwent*  k)    sv, 
.R.    J193:    ■^roee    ajwndaent:    to   strike   $150. ->00    for 
feaxlblllty   stwXf   of  extending  trenelt   line  to  Dullee 
Airport.      I  Pel  led  S2  to  2561  .So 

R      11193:     n    paeeexe:    to   »utnorlte    »   Pederel    -ontrl- 
'bitlon   toward   tne   :. ;.    trenslt    lerelop-ert    pr-wriB. 

(Paeeed  2d5  to  J3)  '** 

P      :l.9lo-    m   pa(i««e:    to  make    ftical    rV70   approprle- 
'tiooe    for   the    ::l strict    of    'oi»bla.        Peesed    305    to9)      les 
.R.    1*71.1;     >n   p>asl«e:    to    rerlse    lue    date    of    -ost 
eatlMte   for  Interetete   -agfntf  "ysteii,   to  amend  .»w 
relating  to  nUhway   sefety,  «nd  for  otner  purposes. 
(Pexied    J*?  to   I)  :c» 

»e»      TOO.    Krerloua   luestloo:    to   prorlde    for  coMldere- 
'tloo'of  H.    Pee.   bl3.   "Toward  re.ce  with  .rumtU-e   la 

n«tnM."      (Peeied  225    to   132)      ,.  les 

R«a,    722:   Agreeing  to  rule:   to  conelder  H,R«e.  d13< 

(Passed  251   to  100)  Yes 

Res.  613:  Pecoeesl  ttal  motion:  wlt.n  Instructions  to 
Mwnd  H.  Res.  "Jll  to  irtt  t.1e  President  to  press  N. 
Vletnsa  to   abide   Py    >neva    -oneentlon    In    treatment    of 

prisoners    of  war.        "assed    392   to   0)  ,     .  .         res 

.^«s.    o»3:    -JO  passage:    "Toward  Peace  i(lth  Justice  la 
Vietnam   [  ia  support  of  President)."     (Psmssd  333  to 

=  «,;   "Present"   1)     .  Ve» 

a.    15090:    Jn   passage   as    »m<»nded-    '.r,  mal|>    fiscal    lOJO 
appropriations    'or  >pt.    :f  -ef-nse.        -assed   330  to  33).    res 
a.    .51Uv:    aroomfle.l   aaentaent;    t;   sld    $50,000,000    In 
allltarr   assistance    for   'lat  1 -r.allst    "hlna  and   S.    Korea 
to   fiscal   1)^2   appropriations   for  Foreign  Assistance. 

(Passed  250  to   1''2).  'ics 

P.    151''9:  On    passage   »x   snended:    to  aaxe   fiscal  i9T0 
appropriations    for   Poreign    Assistance.      (Passed  200  to 

195  ;    "Present"   2  )  •  ■ res 

,P.    '293:   Agreeing  to  conference  report:   to  proelde 
rortlnvilng  autftorlty  for  exports   regulation.      Ifalled 

157  to  238) So 

.R.    U21i9:    Z.    Pord  substitute  amendment:   nationwide  to 
suspend   literacy  teets;   -.atlonwlde  to  extend  Atty. 
Oeneral's    authority    to    o»ersee  elections   and   Initiate 
voting   r:g.its    lawsuits;   to  establlsn   uniform  residency 
requirements    for  presidential  elections-,   to  establlsB 
presidential   co«ilsalon  to  stu<Jjr  voting  practlcss. 

(Passed  208  to  20ii )  Tes 

.R.    I'2«9:    m  passage    aa    amended:    to  extend   1965   Voting 

Righta   Act.         Passed   23«   to    179)      ..  ,       les 
.P.    15209:    Reco^lttai  motion:    with    instructions   to 
eliminate    f'jrds    for   tr.e   Ksone^y   Center    for   the   Per- 
forming  Arts    from   fls,-al    1970   supplemental   appropria- 
tions  blU-      (Failed  l»i2  to  2k3) .No 


'Absent.    If  present,  would  have  voted  "no". 
'.Absent.    If  present,  would  have  voted  "yei". 


Roll- 

coll 

Oo>e 

No 

320 

Dee. 

12 

321 

Dee. 

12 

323 

Dec. 

15 

32  >> 

Dec. 

15 

325 

Dee. 

15 

327 

Dec. 

16 

328 

Dec. 

16 

331 

Dee. 

17 

H 


H 


H. 


332  Dee.    17     H 

333  Dec.   17     H 
33'>     Dec.    17     H 


335  Dee.    17  S 

336  Dec.    17  S 

338  Dec.    l8 

339  Dec.    13  H 


31'0  Dec.  13 
3*2  Dec.  19 
3*3     Dee.    19 


31I5 

Dec. 

20 

H 

3*6 

Dec. 

20 

H 

3*7 

Dee. 

23 

S 

y/i 

ate. 

22 

i 

351 

Dee. 

22 

K 

35.; 

3^. 

22 

K 

353     lite.    22     H. 


.«.  12321:  Recommittal  motion:  with  Instructions  to  make 
Antl   Porerty  Act  Into  a  State  program.      (Failed  l63  to 

231)       Ye^ 

.H.    12321:    On  passage    as    amended:    16   provlSe   c6htlhuh>^ 
tlon  of  Economl-     •pfO'^-""-^    *'^^   "^   ''''^''   *"*   ''"'   °^^*' 

purposes.      (Passed  .  ""tj  to   :17)  '.o 

.B.  15095:  Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass:  to  Increase 
Social  Security   Benefits  by    15  percent.      (Passed    1)1 

to  0).        ^e5 

R.    l*6l>b:  >4otlaR  to  suspend  rules  and  pass:    to  grant 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York  rail- 
road passenger  transportation  compact.      (Passed  352  to 

^->)  .  IL-^ 

on.    Hes.HSa  :Motloa    to   suspend   rules    a.id  paSB:to  call 
for  hi«afle    treatment    and    r'-Iease   of   Afl-^rlcan   prisoners 
of  war  by   N.    '.'•.•tnam  and   Vletcong.       .Passed   »:'5   to  t' )  .  Z),., 
.    ?«0;    Hotlon    to   suapend   rules    and   pass:    to  establish  a 
Cabinet   Co^lttee  on  ■■pportunl ties    for  Spanls.-i-apeaXlng 
People,   and  for  other  purposes.    (Passed   l\k  to  61; 

Treseat"   2)   . ,  .  .  .1c5 

.^.    l'»213:    Motion    to   susoend    rules    ajiJ    pass:    to   provide 
for  2   additional   meabers    on   tne   ^Smithsonian    Institution 
Board  of  Pegents.    (Passed   273   to   U  '  >  ...',0 

.^.    loJ^l;    fatman   amendment:    to  strike   provisions   autho- 
rlllng   Federal    Reserve    Board   to  purcnase    federally 
guaranteed  morti;agea .    (Passed  2  31  to   ni;"Present"   l)  .    i.-^ 
..^.    15091:    Pataan    amendment:    to  atrlke   provisions    autho- 
rizing  purchaae    by    Frieral    Peserve   3oard   of  $<o  billion 
.n    feierally   guaranteed   mortgages.      "assei  233   to   170; 

"Present"    1 J  ^^.5 

R.    15091:    .tecoi»lttal  motion:   with   Instructions   to  re- 
port  back   bill   with    language   provided   in   S.    2577,   a 
Senate-passed  bill.    (Failed   1)3   to   rOo;    "Present"    1)  ...Ves 
R.    15091;    :m  passage:    to  provide  additional  mortgage 
credit,    to   autnorlxe    standby   presidential    suthorlty    to 
Institute    selective    oredlt    controls,    to    authorlre    lend- 
ing  authority    to   the   Small    Hualneas    Administration,    and 
for  other  purposes.    '.Passed  25>  to  13ft;   "Present"    ?)....No 
2917:    Reco^lttal  motion:   wltn   instructions   that  House 
conferees    .nslst    on   Houae-passei   provisions    relating  to 
cosspensatlon    for  slacx-lung    disease.    Faiiei    -3   to  258).  .Vi-s 
.    2917:    Agreeing   to    .-ocference    report:    to    Improve   health 
and   safety    ooniitions    m    coal   nines.    Paaaed    333   to    12).. res 
.P.    lu^l*i»:     5n   passage:    to   authorile   adequate    police   pro- 
tection   for   the   ^Ite   Houae   and   foreign  embaasies. 

(Passed    3')«   to   7)  .  .  .  .I'cs 

.P.  13111:  Motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion:  t.o  tn- 
strjrt  House  -onferees  to  accept  >nate  anenlnent  .which 
adds  t^e  words  "-"xcept  as  re-qulred  ty  'he  'institution" 
to  the  Written  amendment  prohibiting  tne  expenditure  of 
Federa.    Tunds    for   tusLog   to    force   racial    Inteirration  of 

schools.    1  Failed    H-    to   ."'lo)  No 

.    .^les.    =T2:      n   passage;    to   ajtsorlie   ^Vmbers    and   staff 
of   the    To^lttee    on    .^du?atlon   and   labor   to  maxe   certain 

studies  abroad.    (Passed  2214   to  153) So 

.R.  I^SSO:  On  agreeing  to  conference  report: to  amUarlM 
appropriations    for  fiscal  1970  Foreign   Assistance. 

(Pasaed   208   to   Ibb) Ics 

,    25TT:    >i  agreeing   to   conference   report:    to  provile  ad- 
lltlonal   mortgage    credit,    to  authorlte   standby    :res;- 
dential    authority   to    institute   selective    credit    con- 
trols,   to   autnorlie    lending   autnorlty   to   t.ne   Small   bua- 
Iness    Administration,    and    for   otner  purposes. 

(Passed   358  to  -;    "Present"  2)         Yes 

.R.    .5Hi9:    RecoBslttal  lotion:    to  Instruct   Houae  con- 
ferees  to  accept  Senate  amendment  elialnating   funds    for 
fighter  planes    for  Nationalist    -"hlna.  ( "ailed   .30  *o   220)-. 'So 
S.    lil"*:    Agreeing   to   conference   report : to  maXe    fiscal 
1970  appropriations   for  ."orelgn  Assistance    'Passed  I8I 

to  IT*) Yes 

3016:  Agreeing  to  conference  report:  to  continue  pro- 
grams autnorizee  under  the  Economic  tpportunltv  Act  of 
19ti«  .rassed  2li3  to  .!•] 

S.  IJlll.  Prev^'i-  luestion  on  conference  repxort:  to     ' 
maxe  fiscal  197Q  appropriations  for  K.i.W.  and  related 

agencies.  (Passed  Ctl  to  110) .No 

P.  13270,  Adoption  of  conference  report:  to  reform  in- 
come tax  laws.   (Passed  351  to  2) Yes 

R.  15209.  On  conference  report:  to  a^ree  to  Senate  aicend- 
awnt  continuing  appropriations  at  the  fiscal  19ty  level 
for  agencies  not  yet  provided  their  fiscal  1970  appro- 
priations. (Passed  i76  to  99) Yes 

P.  15209.  On  conference  report:  to  agree  to  Tenate  amend- 
ment to  limit  application  of  the  so-called  Philadelphia 
plan  to  eliminate  .'ob  discrimination.  (Failed  15":'  to  208; 
"Present"  1 ) No 


December  J3,  1969 

EXPLANATION      OF     TERMS     USED      IN      PRECEDING 
PACES  RE  THE  EIGHTH   CONGRSSIONAL  DISTRICT 

OF    WISCONSIN 

Of  necessity  the  report  contains  par- 
liamentary and  legislative  terms  with 
which  the  reader  may  not  be  familiar. 
An  explanation  of  some  of  these  terms 
may,  therefore,  be  helpful: 

A  A  quorum  call  consists  of  a  calling  of 
the  roll  of  Members  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  quorum— a  majority  of  Members- 
Is  prejient  No  business  may  be  conducted 
when  It  Is  found  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

B.  Recommittal:  Generally,  on  all  im- 
portant bills,  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  a  committee,  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. Is  voted  upon  by  the  House  before  It 
votes  upon  passage  of  the  bill.  If  such  a 
motion  Is  adopted,  it  means  that  the  bill 
will  be  changed,  delayed,  or  even  killed. 
However,  when  a  motion  to  recommit  Is  ac- 
companied bv  instructions,  the  vote  gen- 
erally Indicates  whether  the  Member  Is  In 
favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  change  In  the 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Instructions  and 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  his  position 
on  the  bill  as  a  whole.  A  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions.  If  adopted,  does  not 
kill  the  bill.  ^  ^ 

C.  The  type  of  bill  can  be  determined  by 
the  letters'  which  precede  Ita  number.  All 
bills  that  originate  in  the  House  are  des- 
ignated bv  an  ■■H,"  those  that  originate  in 
the  Senate  by  an  "S."  There  are  four  main 

tvpes ; 

"  (1)  HR.  iS.)  designates  a  bin  which,  when 
passed  bv  both  Houses  in  Identical  form 
and  signed  bv  the  President,  becomes  law. 
i2)  H.J.  Re's.  {SJ.  Res.)  designates  a  Joint 
resolution  which  must  pass  both  Houses 
and  be  signed  by  the  President  before  be- 
coming law.  It  is  generally  used  for  con- 
tinuing the  life  of  an  existing  law.  or  In  sub- 
mitting to  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment,  in  which  case  It  does  not  re- 
quire the  signature  of  the  President  but 
must  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of 

both  Houses. 

(3)  H.  Con.  Res.  (  S.  Coti.  Res.)  designates 
a  concurrent  resolution.  To  become  effective 
It  must  be  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  but  does  not  require  the  President's 
signature.  It  is  used  to  take  Joint  action 
which  is  purely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Congress.  Manv  emergency  laws  carry  the 
provision  that  they  may  be  terminated  by 
concurrent  resolution,  thus  eliminating  the 
posslbiUtv  of  a  Presidential  veto, 

(4)  H.Res.  (S,  Res.)  designates  a  simple 
resolution  of  either  body.  It  does  not  re- 
quire approval  bv  the  other  body  nor  the 
signature  of  the  President.  It  is  used  to  deal 
with  matters  that  concern  one  House  only, 
such  as  changing  rules,  creating  special 
committees,  and  so  forth. 

D  Rule:  Important  bills,  after  approval  or 
the  committee  concerned,  go  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  where  a  rule.  In  the 
form  of  a  House  resolution  (H.  Res.)  Is 
granted  covering  the  time  allowed  for  de- 
bate, consideration  of  amendments,  and 
other  parliamentary  questions. 

E.  Conference:  Representatives  from  both 
Houses  of  Congress  meet  in  conference  to 
work  out  differences  existing  In  the  legisla- 
tion as  passed  by  the  two  bodies.  Upon  con- 
clusion of  their  conference,  a  report  Is  sub- 
mitted to  each  House  setting  forth  the  agree- 
ments reached.  Each  House  then  must  act 
tyy  way  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  report 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

F.  Ordering  the  previous  question:  A  mo- 
tion to  order  the  previous  question,  If 
adopted,  shuts  off  further  debate  on  the 
question  before  the  House  and  prevents  fur- 
ther amendments  to  such  proposition. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REPORTER  IN  HANOI 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
St  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  a  distinguished 
American  newspaper,  recenUy  presented 
three  reports  from  Hanoi  on  official 
North  Vietnamese  views  of  the  Vietnam 

war.  ^   ,  . 

The  correspondent  who  reported  from 
Hanoi  was  Richard  J.  Bamet,  author  of 
the  recently  pubUshed  "The  Economy  of 
Death,"  and  codirector  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  in  Washington. 

It  is  important  that  we  understand 
better  the  atmosphere  in  the  North  Viet- 
namese capital  if  we  want  to  understand 
how  Hanoi  reacts  to  events  like  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  November  3  statement  on 
our  Vietnam  poUcy.  It  is  also  very  per- 
tinent to  understand  the  historical  per- 
specUve  of  the  North  Vietnamese  who 
see,  Bamet  reports,  the  present  hostU- 
ities  as  a  continuation  of  a  25 -year  war 
for  an  Independent  Vietnam. 
The  three  articles  follow : 

Hanoi  View  of  Nixon  Speech 
(By  Richard  J.  Barnet) 
(Richard  J.  Barnet,  who  served  with  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  the  Department  of  State 
in  the  Kennedy  Administration,  wrote  the 
following  article  after  interviewing  in  North 
Vietnam  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Dong 
and  other  Hanoi  and  National  Liberation 
Front  officials.) 

Hanoi,  North  Vietnam.— North  Vietnamese 
leaders  Interpret  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  Nov.  3  speech  as  the  toughest  state- 
ment yet  on  continuing  American  involve- 
ment and  a  less  than  subtle  pledge  to  win 
the  war. 

In  a  series  of  interviews.  North  Vietnamese 
and  National  Liberation  Front  officials  con- 
tinually raised  two  principal  points:  The 
United  States  Is  not  really  interested  In  ne- 
gotiations, and  the  Nixon  policy  is  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  policy 
virlth  the  objective  of  permanent  American 
domination  of  South  Vietnam  politics. 

"Your  President  is  foxy,  but  I  don't  think 
he  really  knows  what  he  is  going  to  do  to- 
morrow." a  Cabinet  minister  commented. 
Said  another:  "The  Americans  are  stronger 
than  the  French,  but  they  are  not  as  clever.' 
North  Vietnam  leaders  are  convinced  that 
Mr,  Nixon  has  no  Interest  in  the  Paris  talks. 
Some  of  the  most  highly  placed  sources  in 
Hanoi  assured  me  that  there  have  been  no 
substantive  negotiations  at  all.  either  public 
or  private.  They  pointed  to  the  Nov.  3  speech 
as  a  clear  signal  that  the  United  States  Is  not 
Interested  In  changing  the  nature  or  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Paris  talks. 

NIXON'S    "BRAZEN    CHALLENGE" 


Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Dong,  In  a  rare 
Interview,  said  In  referring  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
speech:  "The  Vietnamese  people  have  taken 
note  of  this  brazen  challenge." 

This  "challenge  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Is  viewed  by 
North  Vietnamese  as  an  American  strategy 
of  maintaining  steady  pressure  on  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  regulars.  Mr. 
Nixon's  goal,  the  officials  were  sure,  remains 
a  military  victory  through  a  war  of  attrition. 

Mr.  Nixon's  political  goal.  Hanoi  leaders 
believe.  Is  to  force  them  and  the  National 
Uberatlon  Front  to  submit  to  an   election 
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organized  bv  the  Thieu  regime.  And  they 
repeatedly  assured  me  that  this  they  would 
never  accept. 

An  election  under  Thleu's  direction  Is  seen 
by  North  Vietnamese  leaders  as  an  American- 
controlled  election.  Even  if  someone  other 
than  Thieu  should  win  in  an  election  man- 
aged by  the  present  Saigon  leadership  he,  too, 
officials  said,  would  be  sure  to  be  an  American 
agent.  As  one  high  official  put  It:  "The 
marionettes  may  change  but  the  play  remains 
the  same.  Uncle  Sam  continues  to  pull  the 
strings." 

In  North  Vietnamese  eyes,  a  Salgon-dl- 
rected  election  would  abandon  everything 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  have  been 
fighting  for  for  the  last  25  years.  It  would 
legitimatize  a  permanent  South  Vietnamese 
state.  It  would  legitimatize  the  present  con- 
stitution, which  makes  it  Illegal  for  Commu- 
nists or  neutralists  to  hold  office. 

•JOHNSON    CONSTmmON" 

And,  by  legitimatizing  what  the  North 
Vietnamese  continually  refer  to  as  the  "John- 
.son  Constitution,"  the  election  would 
legitimatize  the  American  prt.:,ence  in  Viet- 
nam, while  insuring  its  continuation.  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front  participation  in  the 
Thleu-sponsored  election,  they  say,  removes 
none  of  these  objections. 

Only  with  a  new  structure  for  elections, 
developed  bv  a  "very  broad  coalition,"  leaders 
told  me,  is  "there  a  chance  that  the  outcome 
would  be  trulv  representative.  And,  they  con- 
tend, there  is  nothing  to  suggest  in  the 
last  Thieu  election  that  he  has  any  concep- 
tion of  a  free  election. 

They  say  that  in  1966  Thieu  scratched  one 
formidable  opponent  from  the  ballot  while 
jailing  another.  They  say  that  battalions  of 
troops  were  sent  to  villages  to  vote  for  their 
commander  In  chief.  They  say  that  frequently 
these  troops  voted  several  times.  North  Viet- 
namese officials  maintain  that  all  this  is  so 
obvious  to  observers  In  the  United  States  that 
Mr  Nixon's  insistence  on  Thieu-style  free 
elections  shows  that  the  President  has  no 
real  interest  in  a  compromise  solution. 

The  North  Vietnamese  analysis  of  the 
Nov  3  speech  points  up  what  they  consider 
the  real  Issue;  Mr.  Nixon's  credibility.  Does 
he  really  Intend  to  get  out  of  Vietnam?  At 
this  moment,  they  are  firmly  convinced  that 
the  answer  is  no. 

"Nixon's  Vletnamization  Is  Johnson's  de- 
Amerlcanlzatlon  all  over  again,"  one  official 
said.  "How  can  it  work?"  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  see  Vletnamization  as  a  strategy  de- 
signed to  enable  the  President  to  fight  a  war 
of  attrition  indefinitely— at  a  level  acceptable 
to  a  majority  of  the  American  people. 

AIR    AND    artillery    POWER 

Although  North  Vietnamese  officials  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Nixon  will  continue  to  with- 
draw combat  troops,  they  see  him  relying 
more  heavily  on  air  power  and  heavy  artillery. 
Even  if  the  entire  force  of  300,000  combat 
troops  Is  pulled  out,  Hanoi  officials  say,  there 
would  still  remain  200.000  support  troops  in 
Vietnam  Itself — bexked  up  by  almost  500.000 
U.S.  troops  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific. 

North  Vietnamese  officials  see  Mr.  Nixon 
returning  to  the  "special  war"  of  the  Ken- 
nedy era,  1960  through  1965,  when  American 
"advisers"  did  the  planning,  training  and 
supplying,  but  the  Vietnamese  did  most  of 
the  fighting.  That  strategy.  North  Vietnamese 
claim,  led  to  the  rout  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  in  the  spring  of  1965,  a  defeat 
stemmed  only  by  a  rapid  and  massive  In- 
troduction of  U.S.  troops. 

Today  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  Insist  that  they  are 
far  stronger  than  they  were  In  1965,  and  as- 
sert that  the  forces  of  the  Saigon  regime  are 
weaker— politically,  militarily  and  economl- 
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calJy  And,  th«y  say,  the  Natioaal  Ub«r«Uckn 
Pront  btLS  already  demonstrated  that  it  can 
withstand  far  greater  puolahment  than  what 
ts  currently  (aclng  them.  They  said  that  In 
1S06-04.  for  example,  the  U  S.  launched  an 
offensive  with  80,000  troopa  and  failed  And, 
by  the  end  of  1»«7,  with  500.000  U  3  troops  In 
Vietnam,  the  Americans  were  no  longer  able 
to  carry  out  a  strategic  offensive,  Hanoi  of- 
ficials say 

RBM    SKARCH    AVD    OKBTaOT 

North  Vietnam  offllcals  say  it  is  their 
troope  who  must  now  go  looking  for  the 
enemy  The  V  3  has  curtailed  Its  ■search 
and  destroy"  missions  to  minimize  casualties, 
while  stationing  the  bulk  of  its  forces  in  de- 
fensive positions  around  Saigon.  Hue  and 
Da  Nang 

North  Vietnamese  believe  that  the  1968 
Tet  ofTenalve  was  primarily  responsible  for 
Johnson's  rtrst  move  towards  de-escalation 
Although  they  say  they  are  Increasingly  im- 
pressed by  the  American  antiwar  movement 
they  continue  to  put  their  primary  faith  !n 
their  own  efforts  on  the  battlefleld 

All  of  Che  foregoing  changes  in  DS  strat- 
egy convinced  Hanoi  ofllclala  that  the  U  S 
has  lost  the  war  of  attrition  — but  they  are 
under  no  illusions  that  they  have  yet  won. 
They  acc  preparing  for  a  long  war 

Mr.  -Mlxon's  threat  to  take  "strong  and 
effective  measures"  did  not  go  'innotlced  in 
Hanoi  They  believe  that  the  Vietnamlzation 
policy  implies  .h  distinct  poaslblllty  of  a  re- 
escalatlon.  including  the  resumption  of  the 
bombing  of  the  North 

Most  of  the  children  are  back  in  Hanoi  from 
the  evacuation  renters  in  the  country:  but 
the  new  Polytechnlcal  Institute,  the  only 
really  modern  building  in  the  city  stands 
empty  Factories  are  still  dispersed  In  hun- 
dreds of  eaves  and  grottoe  throughout  the 
countryside  The  shelters  one  sees  every  few 
feet  along  each  street  of  Hanoi  are  Kept  In 
readlneas.  Little  has  been  done  to  repair  the 
considerable  damage  to  the  residential  areas 
of  the  capital 

"We  are  very  much  on  the  alert."  an  elderly 
former  mandarin  now  d  deputy  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  told  me 

North  Vietnamese  leaders  believe  that  no 
one.  even  Mr  Nixon,  takes  seriously  the  pros- 
pect of  South  Vietnamese  completely  'aKing 
over  the  lighting  They  point  out  that  In  the 
first  week  -f  November  the  National  Ubera- 
tion  Front  launched  a  series  of  attacks,  as 
many  as  S8  jn  a  single  day,  against  poeltlons 
held  by  the  .'Vnith  Vietnamese  forces  In  a 
number  of  such  engagements,  such  as  at  Dar 
Lac,  they  overran  the  South  Vietnamese  posi- 
tions and  caused  !>ther  tinlts  to  flee  'he 
North  Vietnamese  say 

SAIGON    WOULD    FALL 

Mr  Nixon  must  know,  they  reason,  that  if 
he  really  withdraws  the  US  combat  units, 
the  Saigon  regime  would  fall  Therefore,  they 
suspect  that  he  is  merely  attempting  to  set 
an  elaborate  stage  for  some  sort  of  re-esca!a- 
tlon  when  the  failure  of  the  present  strategy 
becomes  evident  North  Vietnam  leaders  see 
Mr  Nixon  as  attempting  to  gain  public  sup- 
port for  intensifying  "he  war  by  cutting  down 
the  draft  and  moving  toward  a  professional 
army,  by  emphasiziiig  Manors  alleged  in- 
transigence at  the  negotiating  table,  and  by 
fanning  the  flames  of  nationalism  In  the 
United  States  This  Mr  Nixon  will  do.  Hanoi 
officials  believe,  by  continuing  to  evoke  the 
prospect  of  mass  reprisals  If  the  US  would 
leave  Vietnam  and  by  making  emotional 
appeals    'o   preserve   the   national    honor 

If  Mr  Nuon  s  present  strategy  is  premised 
on  National  Liberation  Front  restraint  on  the 
battlefield,  it  is  bound  to  fall,  these  ofBclals 
say  There  is  no  lull  on  the  battlefield  even 
now,  officials  contend  Nor  Is  there  any  un- 
derstanding for  a  future  lull 
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A  Viet  Cong  leader  explained.  "The  battle- 
field  has  a  rhythm  of   its  own   ' 

Reduction  of  military  actlTlty  at  one  time 
or  another  are  tempcrrary  They  have  not 
renounced  the  initiative  on  the  battlefield, 
nor  do  they  lack  the  capacity,  Pham  Van 
Dong  told  me.  to  step  up  the  war  If  necessary 
Their  analysis  of  Mr  Nixon  s  speech  has  con- 
vinced them  that  It  may  be  necessary 

US.    Dkfcat    Evidcnt.    Hanoi    Is    Convinced 

Hanoi.  North  VirrNAM  —  I  went  to  North 
Vietnam  sure  that  its  leader*  would  seek  to 
convince  me  of  their  unshakable  determln- 
aUon  to  L-arrv  on  the  war  If  their  -nlnlmum 
political  objections  were  not  met.  The  United 
states  and  all  other  foreigners  muM  be  out 
of  Vietnam,  bag  and  baggage  Not  only  muat 
the  trcx»pe  go.  but  more  lmF>ortant,  the  for- 
eign political  control  which  those  troops 
represent  must  be  ended 

In  the  course  of  my  recent  talks  with  high 
cfflclals  in  Hanoi.  IricJudlng  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong,  theee  minimum  objections  were 
emphasized  again  and  again  North  Vlet- 
nameee  leaders  told  me  that  they  were  eager 
f'>r  a  (x>liucal  settlement  along  theae  Ilnea 
but  were  prepared  U)  fight  Indefinitely  If 
the  United  States  would  not  agree 

Our  will  Is  stronger  than  ever,"  Dong 
stated  with  quiet  assurance 

The  determlnauon  of  Vietnamese  leader- 
ship to  realst  American  military  pressure  Is. 
of  course,  their  principal  weapon  In  a  war 
of  attrition,  staying  power  makes  the  crucial 
difference  I  therefore  expected  to  hear  ex- 
pressions of  self-confidence  What  I  was  com- 
pletely unprepared  for  was  the  depth  and 
obvious  sincerity  of  their  conviction  that 
they  are  winning 

The  United  States  defeat  Is  already  evi- 
dent "  Dong  declared  In  the  course  of  an 
interview  They  are  certain  that  they  wlU 
drive  the  foreigners  from  their  land  and  they 
hold  this  t>ellef  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a 
religious  faith 

No  .American  can  comprehend  Vletnaimese 
thinking  .>n  the  war  unless  he  tries  to  see 
their  history  and   tradition  as  thev  do 

Vietnamese  officials  gently  remind  Ameri- 
can vl8lu>r8  that  they  have  arrived  in  the 
middle  if  th«  play  .vgaln  and  again  the 
high  officials  to  whom  I  talked  spoke  of  the 
JOOO-year  history  of  Vietnam,  its  single  cul- 
ture  Its  one  language 

Many  >f  these  leaders,  including  Premier 
Dong,  were  born  in  the  South  ijust  as  South 
Vietnamese  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
was  born   in   the  north  i 

They  see  their  national  history  as  a  2000- 
vear  successful  struggle  to  keep  their  land 
free  from  successive  waves  of  foreign  In- 
vaders, all  far  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves— Chinese  warlords  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  Ming  D>-nasly  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  the  Sungs  In  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  the  French  In  this  century 

The  U  S  efforts  that  began  in  1954  to  create 
and  maintain  a  separate  state  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  for  them  merely  one  more  such 
effort  It  Ls  ft  brief  Interlude  m  the  long  his- 
tory of  a  united  Vietnam 

North  Vietnamese  lt»aders  are  not  prepared 
to  let  the  United  states  d:smlss  the  Oeneva 
settlement  ^s  ancient  history  The  state 
created  below  the  Seventeenth  Parallel  under 
Ng  )  Dlnh  Diem  .ifter  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  1954  they  see  as  nothing  more  than  a  US. 
political  device  for  keeping  a  foothold  in 
Southeast  Asia 

The  meaning  of  the  Oeneva  settlement, 
they  say  again  and  again,  la  that  Vietnam  Is 
one  country  It  will  take  a  long  time,  they 
admit,  to  achieve  reunification,  but  the  fun- 
damental right  of  the  Vietnamese;  themselves 
to  bring  this  about  by  peaceful  means  must 
be  recognized 

The  Seventeenth  Parallel,  according  to  the 
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Geneva  settlement,  was  "a  temporary  mili- 
tary demarcation  line"  and  not  a  political 
boundary 

"The  United  States  began  to  sabotage  that 
settlement  the  day  It  was  signed."  a  Cabinet 
minister  who  had  been  a  delegate  at  Geneva 
told  me  The  passionate  belief  that  they  have 
law  and  history  on  their  side  goes  far  to 
explain  their  extraordinary  determination  to 
win  their  minimum  demands. 

What  do  they  believe  will  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  fight  against  the  world's  strong- 
est power  for  another  twenty-five  years  or 
.more.  If  necessary  " 

First,  they  know  that  In  the  severe  trials  to 
which  they  have  been  subject  they  have 
shown  that  they  can  take  punishment  and 
even  thrive  on  It 

One  high  official  pointed  out  that  North 
and  South  Vietnam  had  received  the  equiv- 
alent of  one-megaton  hydrogen  bomb  apiece. 
More  than  600  sections  of  dikes  have  been 
bombed,  they  say,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  contain  the  floods.  (They  showed  me  a 
number  of  pictures  In  corroboration.) 

The  wide  use  of  defoliants  and  toxic  gases 
has  caused  some  chemical  change  In  the  soil, 
but  the  rice  crop  is  up.  I  saw  entire  towns 
where  as  many  as  40,000  had  lived  with  noth- 
ing left  but  a  dozen  fragments  of  charred 
wall,  but  the  survivors  do  not  appear  In- 
timidated 

North  Vietnamese  officials  concede  that 
more  horrors  may  He  ahead  of  them.  Some 
fully  expect  it  But  they  feel  that  they  have 
been  tested  and  that  they  have  emerged 
from  the  trial  with  greater  strength  than 
ever 

Second,  there  Is  abundant  evidence  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  years  of  escalation,  they 
assert  There  are  20.000  more  university  stu- 
dents this  year  than  In  1966.  The  yield  per 
acre  In  the  rice  crop,  despite  periodic  set- 
backs, has  almoet  doubled.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  war,  age-old  public  health  problems 
have  been  solved.  Malaria,  plague,  cholera 
and  yellow  fever  have  been  virtually  elimi- 
nated 

Each  year  new  dispensaries  and  hospitals 
are  built  In  villages  and  districts.  Since  1965. 
an  entire  new  Industrial  network  has  been 
established.  Hundreds  of  small  workshops, 
machine  tool  factories  and  light  Industry 
have  been  built  Into  the  sides  of  mountains 
and  In  grottos  I  saw  one  workshop  Inside 
an  enlarged  cave  where  men  and  women  were 
huddled  over  simple  lathes  turning  out  pis- 
tons for  trucks  and  other  spare  parts. 

Under  the  pressure  of  war  the  Vietnamese 
have  decentralized  their  education,  medical 
services,  agriculture,  as  well  as  Industrial 
production  The  administrative  head  of  a 
province  emphasized  that  the  radical  re- 
forms the  Vietnamese  had  carried  out  under 
the  bombings  should  more  accurately  be 
characterized  as  "divided  responsibility  " 
rather  than  'decentralization."  Their  econ- 
omy, he  pointed  out.  Is  still  centrally  man- 
aged Whatever  the  term,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  changes  are  popular  and  have  raised 
morale 

The  third  source  of  strength  Is  the  Increas- 
ing sense  of  unity  of  the  people.  For  this. 
Vietnamese  leaders  give  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
much  of  the  credit. 

When  the  first  wave  of  planes  came  over 
the  North.  "  one  of  the  country's  leading  In- 
tellectuals told  me.  ".some  Catholic  priests 
op>enIy  applauded."  These  long-time  foes  of 
North  Vietnam's  Communist  government  led 
their  flocks  Into  the  local  churches  certain 
that  they  would  be  the  last  places  the 
Americans  would  bomb.  But  Catholic 
churches  have  been  bombed  In  great  num- 
ber The  official  count  Is  465.  (I  counted 
more  than  10  In  a  short  visit  to  a  single 
province  ) 

The  result  has  been  to  unite  dissident  ele- 
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ments  In  the  society  In  the  common  struggle 
agaltxst  the  outside  attacker. 

Commenting  on  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay's 
famous  strategy  to  bring  their  country  to  iU 
knees  by  "bombing  It  Into  the  Stone  Age,"  a 
high  party  official  remarked:  "If  you  get  a 
chance  to  see  the  general  when  you  return 
to  your  country,  tell  him  that  Ifs  all  right 
with  us  If  he  wants  to  go  back  to  the  Stone 
Age.  As  for  us.  we  are  going  forward." 

I  kept  asking  everyone  from  a  high  school 
student  to  the  Premier  to  explain  the  ex- 
traordinary spirit  of  determination  and  even 
llghtheartedness  I  saw  wherever  I  went. 

While  thev  are  quite  ready  to  concede 
that  there  Is  "a  special  toughness  to  the  Viet- 
namese, a  product  of  history  and  culture, 
they  point  out  that  other  covintnes  have 
also  found  added  strength  In  adversity.  The 
classic  case  is  Britain  during  the  bombing  ol 
London. 

"Your  country,  too,"  a  top  Hanoi  official 
observed,  "experienced  an  extraordinary 
growth  in  the  Second  World  War." 

But  perhaps  the  crucial  source  of  strength 
of  the  Vietnamese,  as  they  see  it.  is  their  very 
backwardness.  I  was  shown  movies  of  the 
Viet  Cong  at  work,  navigating  streams  in 
rafts,  obtaining  food,  shelter  and  protection 
from  the  forest. 

"Look  how  little  we  need  for  fighting,"  was 
the  message  constantly  Impressed  upon  me. 
It  is  clearly  a  message  they  believe  them- 
selves. 

Another  point  they  make  Is  symbolized  by 
the  giant  bomb  craters  I  saw  scarring  the 
countryside  In  Thanh  Hoa  province.  They 
seemed  irrelevant.  At  their  edge  new  huts 
had  been  built  or  a  new  rice  crop  planted. 
Although  province  ofBclals  were  concerned 
that  the  craters  were  becoming  breeding 
grounds  for  mosqultos.  the  IXMnblngs  had 
not  disrupted  the  social  system.  Many  had 
been  killed  and  wounded,  but  lUe  went  on 
much  as  It  always  has.  Vietnam  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  countries  in  the  world  least 
vulnerable  to  massive  air  bombardment. 

While  conceding  that  the  advanced  Chi- 
nese and  Soviet  military  equipment  I  saw  on 
the  highway  had  something  to  do  with  their 
survival,  Vietnamese  officials  constantly  re- 
peated, 'We  are  a  primitive  country."  They 
said  it  triumphantly.  "Oiu-  people  don't  need 
much  to  eat.  We  can  get  along  on  rice,  fish 
and  a  Uttle  meat.  If  it  is  available.  Ten 
meters  of  cloth  and  one  pair  of  shoes  a  year 
Is  more  than  enough." 

The  kind  of  house  to  which  most  of  tne 
population  is  accustomed  can  be  put  together 
in  short  order  with  a  minimum  of  easily 
available  materials. 

One  of  the  most  Impwrtant  exhibits  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Revolution  In  Hanoi  shows 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  small  straw  suitcase  with  his 
sandals  and  tunic,  the  toUl  possessions  he 
carried  with  him  in  the  long  months  of 
World  War  n.  It  Is  a  pointed  symbol  of  the 
national  capacity  for  making  do. 

Time  on  Thkir  Side.  Hanoi  LrADEKS 
Believe 
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(By  Richard  J.  Bar  net) 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam.— The  top  leader- 
ship in  Hanoi  believes  that  time  is  on  their 
side  "Mr.  Nixon  is  in  no  hurry  to  withdraw 
the  troops.  He  thinks  he  has  plenty  of  time, 
but  he  doesn't.'  one  of  Hanoi's  most  au- 
thoritative poUtlcal  figures  told  me  In  an 
extended  discussion.  "As  for  us,  time  Is  some- 
thing we  have  in  great  supply." 

I  questioned  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
National  Liberation  Front  officials  closely  on 
two  factors  which,  according  to  United  States 
military  sources,  are  seriously  weakening 
their  capacity  to  continue  the  war:  The 
supposedly  serious  decline  In  morale  In  the 
North,  and  the  unacceptabUlty  high  casualty 
rate  In  the  South.  When  I  asked  Premier 


Pham  Van  Dong  about  morale,  he  replied, 
"After  the  death  of  our  president.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  we  are  closing  ranks."  He  was  referring 
specifically  to  speculation  about  rivalry 
among  the  leadership,  and  he  spoke  vrtth 
the  authority  of  a  man  In  charge. 

When  I  asked  whether  the  bombing  halt 
had  not  produced  a  psychological  letdown 
in  the  North,  another  speculation  popular  in 
Washington,  I  received  this  answer:  "The 
country  Is  still  at  war  and  the  people  sUU  feel 
part  of  the  struggle."  I  understood  these 
words  better  when  I  heard  a  class  of  kinder- 
garten children  singing  songs  about  shooting 
down  American  planes. 

Wherever  I  turned,  I  saw  small  groups  of 
Vietnamese  preparing  for  the  long  war  they 
see  ahead.  In  the  early  morning,  I  walked 
alone  in  Hanoi's  Unity  Park  and  watched 
classes  of  young  women  assembling  rifles 
among  neatly  planted  fiower  beds.  Several 
mornings  at  4  o'clock  I  heard  the  clatter  of 
mllltla  marching  in  shouted  cadence  below 
my  bedroom  window. 

When  I  questioned  National  Liberation 
Front  leaders  about  the  crippling  losses  the 
U.S.  Army  claims  to  have  inflicted  on  the 
Viet  Cong,  they  said  that  after  reading  the 
U.S.  figures  they  did  not  understand  how 
they  themselves  could  still  be  alive.  They 
produced  a  complete  list  of  the  annual  esti- 
mates of  U.S.  military  leaders  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  Viet  Cong  dated  back  to  1965, 
then  noted  their  offensive  operaUons  that 
followed  these  premattire  death  notices.  The 
Viet  Cong  do  not  deny  that  they  have  suf- 
fered heavy  casualties  but,  as  a  National 
Liberation  Front  official  Just  back  from  the 
front  told  me:  "We  are  now  operating  far 
more  effectively  In  the  cities  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  National  Liberation  Front  has  a 
major  military  headquarters  operating  within 
the  city  limits  of  Saigon  Itself." 

Every  high  official  with  whom  I  talked 
spoke  with  contempt  about  the  United 
States'  Vietnamlzation  program.  "It  Is  Nix- 
on's grand  design,"  said  one  top  political 
flgure.  "but  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  night- 
mare for  him."  There  is  no  assurance,  they 
InsUt.  that  any  temporary  lull  will  continue. 
They  were  visibly  angry  at  what  they  regard 
as  the  NUon  Administration's  attempts  to 
use  their  restraint  on  the  battlefield  as  a 
poUtlcal  weapon  against  them.  Another  top 
leader  said.  "Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  tell  the 
American  public,  'I  have  succeeded  In  doing 
this.  I  am  able  to  do  that.  Give  me  your  con- 
fidence. Don't  bother  me.  Leave  me  alone.' 
"When  he  has  to  request  more  appropriations 
he  win  say  something  different." 

Although  the  Hanoi  leaders  believe  that 
they  are  more  than  holding  their  own  on 
the  battlefield,  they  see  two  favorable  politi- 
cal trends. 

The  rising  opposition  to  the  war  In  the 
United  States  has  plainly  surprised  them, 
but  they  have  a  realistic  estimate  of  its 
strength.  Above  all,  they  rely  on  their  own 
vrtll  and  strength.  They  believe  that  U.S. 
policy  win  eventually  change  enough  to  per- 
mit a  negotiated  settlement  because  the 
United  States  is  wUhng  to  accept  consider- 
ably fe-wer  losses  to  protect  a  distant  Imperial 
outpost  than  they  themselves  are  prepared  to 
accept  to  rid  Vietnam  of  foreign  domina- 
tion. "Some  day  the  United  States  must  come 
to  see  its  own  Interest,"  said  one  Hanoi 
official. 

The  second  trend  to  which  they  attach 
considerable  Importance  is  the  deterioration 
of  political  strength  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. (President  Nguyen  Van)  "Thleu, 
(■Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao)  Ky,  and  Pre- 
mier Tran  Thlen  Khlem  are  in  a  very  bad 
way,"  a  Cabinet  minister  told  me.  "And 
there  Is  no  way  out  for  them."  Another  offi- 
cial suggested,  "They  have  their  bags  packed 
Hanoi  officials  beUeve  that  It  Is  highly  slg- 
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nlficant  that  Gen  Duong  Van  Ming  and  Gen. 
Tran  Van  Don  are  now  willing  to  oppose 
Thleu   openly. 

Much  attention  Is  being  paid  to  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  Saigon.  One  of  the  minister* 
in  charge  of  economic  matters,  reading  from 
the  Saigon  press,  analyzed  what  he  called 
the  runaway  inflation  in  the  South.  The 
steep  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  over  the  last 
several  months  has  encouraged  a  mounting 
tide  of  opposition  to  Thieu's  Minister  of 
Economics.  "Members  of  the  middle  class  are 
co-operating  more  and  more  and  more  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause of  the  Saigon  government's  failure  to 
manage  the  economy." 

Although  Impressed  with  signs  of  political 
movement  Independent  from  the  Thleu-Ky 
government  in  Saigon,  top  Hanoi  officials 
are  wary  of  what  will  happen.  "Everything 
depends  on  Washington,"  one  minister  de- 
clared. "In  the  old  days  the  Americana  could 
change  horses  In  midstream.  Although  the 
situation  is  now  more  difficult  for  them,  per- 
haps even  now  they  are  readying  a  new 
horse." 

Their  over-all  conclusion  about  develop- 
ments in  Saigon  is  highly  optimistic.  A  high 
level  official  noted:  "The  situation  In  Saigon 
Is  developing  in  our  favor.  It  is  an  irreversi- 
ble process.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  this 
process  will  take  place  under  extremely 
favorable  conditions,  and  rapidly." 

Top  Hanoi  officials  are  convinced  that  the 
day  is  not  too  far  off  when  the  people  In  the 
South  will  demand  a  "government  of  peace" 
to  talk  seriously  with  the  National  Ubera- 
tlon  Front  with  a  view  to  "setting  up  a  very 
broad  coalition  government".  The  central 
question,  as  they  see  It.  Is:  V?hen  wUl  the 
United  States  permit  this  Inevitable  evolu- 
tion to  take  place?  'When  Washington  is 
ready  to  accept  such  a  development.  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  Indicate,  the  road  to  seri- 
ous negotiation  will  be  open. 

"There  are  many  things  in  our  10-polnt 
program."  a  leading  Hanoi  political  flgure 
told  me.  "if  people  will  only  look." 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
MISSISSIPPI  FOR  1969 


HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  end  of  calendar  year  1969 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  first  session 
of  the  91st  Congress,  I  have  been  review- 
ing the  direction  and  scope  of  my 
principal  efforts  during  the  year  and 
what  has  been  accomplished.  I  do  so  in 
part  because  I  believe  it  is  well  in  any 
field  of  endeavor  to  retain  a  knowl- 
edgeable view  of  the  recent  past,  for  it 
helps  in  maintaining  a  good  perspective 
and  in  anticipating  future  problems. 

Also,  however,  I  hold  in  trust  from  the 
people  of  Mississippi  a  responsibility 
which  I  respect  and  treasure.  I  owe  to 
those  fine  people  of  my  State  a  report  of 
my  stewardship  of  that  trust  for  the 
year  1969.  This  I  wUl  undertake  to  do 
now,  as  this  session  draws  to  a  close. 

First,  I  will  say  that  my  review  indi- 
cates that  there  are  many  to  whom  I  owe 
my  thanks.  Foremost  are  my  con- 
stituents, for  their  continued  assistance. 
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support,  and  encouragement  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  entire  congressional  dele- 
gation of  Mississippi,  for  their  unfailing 
cooperation  and  assistance  I  thtuik  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  for  their 
many  courtesies,  for  the  wisdom  with 
which  th«y  have  approached  the  prob- 
lems we  have  dealt  with  dunna  the 
year,  and  for  their  .>upport  in  many 
matters  important  to  my  State  My 
staff,  and  the  .staffs  of  tlie  committees 
with  which  I  am  associated  have  worked 
hard  and  effectively,  and  are  deserving 
of  the  confidence  I  place  in  them.  My 
friends  and  family  have  been  at  my  side, 
and  when  burdens  .seemed  heavy  I  have 
been  bles.sed  with  faith  and  .spiritual 
solace  It  has  been  a  4006  year,  and  one 
for  which  I  am  grateful 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  year  As  we  all 
Icnow.  there  is  much  divisiveness  in  our 
country  these  days,  on  many  scores.  The 
wise,  equitable  and  prudent  action  is  not 
easily  discerned  Our  country  is  engaged 
m  an  honorable  but  saddening  war. 
fought  in  defense  of  a  beleaguered  peo- 
ple— a  war  from  which  we  all  seek  a  just, 
honorable,  and  early  peace  Our  people 
are  ."^trnRgling  with  inflationary  pres- 
sures, and  our  Nation  is  sorely  taxed  by 
responsibilities  of  world  leadership.  It 
has  been  a  year  of  fiscal  restraints,  where 
we  have  not  had  the  means  to  meet  all 
the  problems  as  we  would  have  liked 
Nevertheless,  much  has  been  done,  of  a 
ver\-  constructive  nature,  and  I  take  pride 
m  presenting  this  report  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings,  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

AORICtl-TCTtt 

The  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  had  a  number  of  matters 
before  it  which  were  of  great  importance 
to  our  farm  programs  in  Mississippi. 

The  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
contained  a  provision  under  which  pay- 
ments under  all  price  support  programs 
to  any  one  producer  would  be  limited  to 
S20.000  Such  a  measure  would  work  a 
great  hardship  on  our  agricultural  pro- 
gram and  would  have  .severe  economic 
repercussiorxs  In  the  Senate  sukxrommit- 
tee  we  deleted  this  provision,  and  the 
deletion  was  .sustained  by  a  vote  of  the 
Senate  I  was  designatecl  as  one  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  to  reconcile  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills  We 
were  able  to  ha\e  our  view  prevail,  and 
the  payment  limitation  was  excluded 
from  the  bill  in  iLs  final  form,  as  it  was 
.sent  to  the  President  Congressman 
Jamie  Whjtten  rendered  his  fine  services 
on  this  appropriations  bill  as  usual. 

In  the  Senate  subcommittee  I  proposed 
the  addition  of  funds  m  a  number  of 
categories,  over  and  above  the  amounts 
in  the  House  bill  or  in  the  budget  re- 
quest. I  was  able  to  obtain  an  extra 
S500.000  each  m  the  production  cost-cut- 
ting research  program  on  cotton  and  on 
the  cooperative  fire  ant  eradication  pro- 
gram. Added  for  payments  to  agricultural 
experiment  statioiis  was  $1,335,000.  and 
$1,615,000  for  extension  .service  payments 
to  States  Retained  in  the  bill  for  grants 
for  facilities  was  SI  million  Under  the 
Farmers  Home  .Administration  grants  for 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  retain  an 
added  $6  million,  the  full  amount  of  my 
amendment 

PtBLIf     WriRKS     PROJECTS 

Tills  year,  besides  .serving  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  meeting  with 
the  full  committee  on  the  public  works 
bill.  I  was  al.so  designated  by  the  Senate 
as  a  member  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee, to  resolve  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  I'Ublic 
works  appropriation  bill  Tills  u'ave  me 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  set  forth  the 
merits  of  our  Mississippi  project-s,  and  to 
obtain  for  them  a  level  of  funding  with 
which  I  am  quite  pleased,  considering 
the  budgetary  limitations  with  which  we 
were  dealing 

Among  the  projects  funded  for  fiscal 
year  1970  are  the  initiation  of  the  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
region.  $500,000.  the  continuing  engi- 
neering design  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigee  Waterway.  $500,000.  Biloxi  Harbor. 
$330,000:  Hood  control  work  on  the  Tom- 
buee  River  and  tributaries.  $650,000: 
beach,  harbor,  and  channel  repairs  after 
Hurricane  Camille.  S5. 000. 000:  and  sur- 
vey reports  at  Gulfport  Harbor.  Hancock 
County  beaches.  Pascaaoula  River  Basm. 
and  Tombicbee  River.  $212,000 

The  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 
project  IS  concerned  with  flood  control 
and  navigation  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
river  and  in  the  backwater  areas.  I  sup- 
ported an  increase  of  $12,440,000  for  this 
project,  to  a  total  of  $87,040,000,  the  in- 
crease to  be  used  for  levees,  channel  im- 
provement, maintenance  in  the  Big  Sun- 
flower River,  and  examinations  and  sur- 
veys In  conference  we  were  able  to  hold 
a  half  t)f  this  increase  I  also  supported 
funds  for  startmu  work  on  the  Upper 
Auxiliary  Channel.  Ascalmore-Tippo. 
and  O'Possum  Bayou,  in  the  Yazoo  Basin 
These  funds  originated  In  the  House  bill 
and  were  approved  in  conference. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  I  was 
able  to  L:et  approved  an  amendment  in 
the  Senate  bill  $200,000  to  initiate  enm- 
neerinu  and  design  of  Tallahala  Reser- 
voir m  .Jasper  County  This  item  was  not 
among  the  budget  approved  items  This 
dam  authorized  m  the  1968  Flood  Con- 
trol Act.  will  provide  much  needed  flood 
control,  water  supply,  vvater  quality  con- 
trol, recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
improvements  In  conference  and  in  the 
final  bill,  with  the  able  lielp  of  my  col- 
leagues m  the  House,  these  funds  were 
retained,  and  we  have  taken  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  con.siruction  of  this 
project 

TVA  projects  are  also  considered  in 
the  public  works  bill,  of  course.  I  sup- 
ported the  inclusion  of  the  Yellow  Creek 
Port  project,  in  Tishomingo  County,  even 
though  it  had  active  opposition  It  was 
supported  by  the  Mi.ssissippi  dele;;ation 
in  the  Hou.se,  and  in  conference,  and  we 
were  able  to  retain  $450,000  in  the  final 
bill,  to  begin  design  and  dredging  of  the 
port  This  project  will  be  a  fine  develop- 
ment and  will  develop  ban.'e  tonnage 
and  industrial  development  by  taking 
advantace  of  the  presence  of  Pickwick 
Lake  and  the  Tennessee  River  at  the 
northeastern  tip  of  Mississippi. 
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In  the  present  fisctil  year  we  have 
$500,000  for  engineering  and  design  for 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  waterway.  I 
have  been  working  hard  to  help  to  obtain 
a  construction  start  on  this  vast  proj- 
ect, in  the  new  budget  ijeing  prepared 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  I  do  not  yet  know 
whether  it  will  be  in  the  budget,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  national  and  regional 
benefits  cf  the  project,  as  well  as  those 
in  eastern  Mississippi,  are  tremendous, 
and  should  no  longer  be  foregone.  It  is 
time  to  begin  actual  coivstruction  of  this 
Tenne.ssee-Tombigbee  waterway.  I  am 
ttoing  all  (>ut  for  at  least  $3  million  con- 
.struction  money  for  fi.scal  year  1971. 

I  have  hmh  hopes  for  the  authoriza- 
tions that  may  develop  from  the  compre- 
hensive studies  of  the  Pearl  River  and 
PascagoiUa  River  basins,  now  nearing 
completion  The  coming  year  will  develop 
what  we  tan  expect  from  these  very 
thorough  examinations  of  potential  wa- 
ter resource  developments  in  MissLssippi. 

RURAL    WATER    AND    iiEWER    SYSTEMS 

I  am  a  very  strong  believer  in  the  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  In  my 
judgment  they  have  a  key  role  in  eco- 
nomic development  and  revitalizatjon  of 
our  rural  areas  and  smaller  towns.  As  I 
indicate  elsewhere  in  this  report,  under 
the  discussion  of  the  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill.  I  successfully  supported 
this  year  an  increase  of  $6,000,000  in  the 
grant  program  for  this  purpose,  raising 
the  total  to  $46,000,000. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  period  of  less 
than  a  year  since  the  first  of  January, 
1969,  I  am  quite  impressed  and  proud  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  Missis- 
sippians  under  this  program.  During  that 
period  46  associations  in  34  different 
counties  of  Mississippi  participated  in 
the  program.  There  were  31  water  sys- 
tems, three  waste  systems,  and  12  asso- 
ciations with  both  water  and  waste  sys- 
tems. 

For  these  systems,  grants  from  the 
FHA  were  made  to  a  total  amount  of 
$682,990  Direct  loans  to  associations  bj 
FHA  totaled  SI. 929.000.  and  insured 
loans  totaled  S4. 785. 520.  This  makes  a 
grand  total  of  $7,397,510. 

Considering  the  relatively  short  period 
of  time  involved,  this  is  a  very  .substan- 
tial investment,  and  it  is  money  used  to 
the  best  advantage,  m  a  way  that  bene- 
fits entire  commimities,  individual  fami- 
lies, and  the  economy  as  a  whole.  I  in- 
tend to  again  give  vigorous  support  to 
this  program  next  year  and  hop>e  to  get 
It  doubled  in  1970.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  means  we  have  of  encouragmg  in- 
dustrial development  and  placing  rural 
areas  in  a  more  competitive  position  with 
larger  cities.  The  most  of  this  money  is 
repaid,  with  interest. 

WATERSHED    PROJECTS 

One  of  the  highly  effective  programs 
in  Mississippi  is  the  watershed  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  I  have  been  an  active  supporter 
of  the  program  since  the  passage  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  in  1954. 

This  year  in  the  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  I  supported  an 
increase    of    $6    million    for    watershed 
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works  of  improvement,  to  a  total  of  $63,- 
873.000.  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this 
figure  prevailed  in  conference  and  was 
included  in  the  final  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

We  have  a  number  of  authorized  water- 
shed   projects    in    Mississippi    that   are 
awaiting  funding.  Under  the  fiscal  con- 
straints   that   have   been   imposed   this 
year,  with  the  administration  impound- 
ing as  an  economy  measure  a  part  of  the 
funds  already  appropriated,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  obtain  the  money  for  construc- 
tion. Nevertheless.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
funds   were   provided   in  calendar   year 
1969  to  12  watershed  projects  in  Missis- 
sippi:   Big   Creek,   Box   Creek,   Browns 
Creek.     Chunky     River,     Eutacutaches 
Creek,  Five  Creek,  Richland  Creek,  Rob- 
erson   Creek,   Silver  Creek,   Tri-County 
Hopson  Bayou,  Upper  Leaf  River,  and 
Whitesand-Greens     Creek.     The     total 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  amounts  to 
$26,732,780. 

This  IS  a  commendable  showing  for 
Mississippi,  all  in  all,  and  a  reflection  of 
the  willingness  of  Mississippians  to  raise 
the  large  sums  which  must  be  invested  lo- 
cally in  these  projects.  I  intend  to  help 
in  every  way  possible  in  the  coming  year 
to  see  that  the  watershed  program  in  our 
State  continues  to  grow. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT    PROJECTS 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  by 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1985,  I  have  advocated  and 
supported  its  programs.  Its  purpose  is 
long-range  economic  development  by 
developing  and  expanding  enterprises 
through  a  program  of  public  works 
grants  and  loans,  loans  for  industrial  or 
commercial  facilities,  and  technical  re- 
search assistance. 

In  the  last  4  years  this  program  has 
been  highly  successful  in  Mississippi.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  in  1969  there  was  a 
still  greater  increase  of  EDA  activities 
in  our  State.  Since  January  1,  EDA  funds 
have  been  made  available  for  43  projects 
at  33  different  locations  in  Mississippi. 
The  money  involved  is  a  total  of  $8,434,- 
930. 

The  types  of  projects  funded  this  year 
include  street,  water,  and  sewer  systems, 
water  and  sewage  treatment  plants,  in- 
dustrial parks,  airports,  shops  and  class- 
rooms, port  reconstruction,  expansion  of 
industrial  enterprises,  and  grants  for 
long-range  planning. 

There  are  15  other  projects  pending  in 
Mississippi,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
funds  which  will  be  involved  in  these 
total  about  $4,589,000. 

Thus  the  total  EDA  funds  committed 
or  pending  in  Mississippi  this  year  is  the 
imposing  amount  of  $13,023,930.  This  is 
a  commendable  indication  of  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  this  one  program 
of  economic  development  in  our  State. 

APPALACHIAN    PROGRAM 

My  successful  efforts  in  1967  to  have  20 
counties  of  northeast  Mississippi  in- 
cluded in  the  area  covered  by  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  continue  to  pay  divi- 
dends in  the  form  of  approved  projects 
aimed  at  economic  development.  Fortu- 
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nately.  I  serve  on  the  Independent  Of- 
nces  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  this  affords  me  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  establish- 
ing the  level  of  funding  for  the  program, 
and-to  have  an  active  voice  in  the  rela- 
tive distribution  of  the  funds,  by  State 
and  project. 

The  program  is  supervised  by  a  Com- 
mission made  up  of  the  Governors  of  the 
13  member  States,  together  with  a  Fed- 
eral member  who  is  a  cochairman.  Activ- 
ities are  focused  upon  stimulating  the 
economy  of  the  area  by  a  wide  variety  of 
types  of  projects.  These  include  work  in 
the  field  of  roads,  water  resources,  land 
treatment,  health  and  sanitation,  voca- 
tional education,  low-income  housing, 
and  public  facilities  of  many  kinds. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  calendar 
year  1969,  Appalachian  funds  in  a  total 
amount  of  $5,356,602  have  been  provided 
for  33  projects  in  16  counties  in  Missis- 
sippi. These  include  access  roads,  air- 
ports, water  and  sewer  facilities,  voca- 
tional schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  and 
academic  facilities. 

The  Appalachian  regional  development 
program  has  much  to  offer  northeast 
Mississippi.  I  intend  to  see  that  approved 
projects  not  yet  funded  are  given  careful 
attention  in  the  coming  year,  and  that 
authorization  processes  continue  for  ad- 
ditional projects. 

EDtrCATION 

I  have  a  strong  and  lasting  interest  in 
doing  everything  possible  for  the  im- 
provement of  education,  from  elementary 
through  higher  education.  The  oppor- 
tunities we  provide  our  young  people  will 
be  reflected  in  the  accomplishments  of 
our  State  and  its  people  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  providing  of  modem  educational 
systems  has  grown  to  be  a  very  expen- 
sive imdertaking.  Consequently,  the  im- 
portance of  Federal  funds  for  educa- 
tional piuposes  has  become  vital.  I  am 
fortunate  to  serve  on  the  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
where  I  can  have  a  direct  hand  in  the 
establishment  of  funding  levels  for  edu- 
cational activities. 

This  year,   although   constrained   by 
overall    fiscal    considerations,    we    gave 
educational  matters  such  a  high  relative 
priority  that  increases  were  provided  in 
many   categories,   over   and    about   the 
budgeted  amounts.  We  considered  all  of 
the  following  fields:  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary   education,    federally    impacted 
areas,  teacher  development,  vocational 
training,  and  higher  education,  including 
construction  of  community  colleges.  4- 
year  colleges,  and  graduate  and  techni- 
cal  schools.   We   reviewed   grants   and 
loans    for  students  and  teachers,  and 
fellowships.  We  gave  careful  attention 
to  libraries,  including  financial  aid  for 
construction  of  public  libraries,  for  li- 
brary services,  for  college  library  re- 
sources, and  librarian  training. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  the  Senate 
bill  all  educational  categories  of  strong 
interest  to  Mississippi  are  being  ade- 
quately funded,  and  that  several  are  re- 
ceiving substantial  increases.  Among  the 
programs  provided  additional  funds  by 
the  Senate  are  grants  for  public  libraries. 
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school  library  resources,  federally  im- 
pacted areas,  elementary  and  secondary 
facilities  and  equipment,  college  con- 
struction, vocational  education,  library 
training,  teacher  training,  and  student 
loans.  Our  Mississippi  educational  sys- 
tem will  benefit  markedly  from  these  in- 
creases. 

HURRICANE    CAMILLE 

The  devastating  effect  of  Hurricane 
Camille  on  the  gulf  coast  of  Mississippi 
left  us  all  with  heavy  hearts,  and  with  a 
long  and  difficult  task  of  rebuilding  and 
restoring  the  stricken  area. 

I  made  trips  through  the  area  to  assess 
the  situation,  and  the  problems  that 
would  be  involved  in  recovery.  I  accom- 
panied the  Vice  President  on  his  inspec- 
tion trip,  and  met  the  President  there  at 
the  time  of  his  visit. 

Immediately  after  the  hurricane  I  ini- 
tiated preparation  of  disaster  relief  legis- 
lation, and  introduced  a  bill.  Various  pro- 
visions of  my  bill,  together  with  parts  of 
other  bills  prepared  by  the  delegations 
from  Mississippi  and  other  States  hit  by 
Camille,  were  considered  by  a  conference 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
incorporated  into  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1969.  With  unprecedented  speed  the 
bill  was  approved  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  October  1.  1969. 

In  the  interim,  existing  legislation  per- 
mitted certain  more  limited  Federal  as- 
sistance to  proceed.  I  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, which  was  charged  by  the  President 
with  coordinating  the  activities  of  all 
Federal  agencies  in  the  area.  I  have  re- 
ceived regular  reports  from  OEP,  and 
have  taken  such  steps  as  were  necessary 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  that  office 
matters  that  needed  attention.  I  have 
assisted  in  the  Senate  to  insure  that  nec- 
essary funds  were  provided  the  OEP  and 
the  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  this 
work. 

My  office  has  handled  literally  thou- 
sands of  individual  requests  for  assist- 
ance or  advice  as  a  result  of  Hurricane 
Camille.  We  have  dealt  directly  with  a 
large  number  of  Federal  agencies  and 
with  the  Red  Cross,  to  expedite  or  other- 
wise  assist   in   the   emergency.   I   have 
worked  with  the  Governor's  emergency 
council,  with  the  State  agencies,   with 
local    authorities,    with    delegations    of 
businessmen,    and   with   individuals.   I 
have  spared  no  effort  to  assist  in  every 
possible  way  in  this  terrible  blow  to  the 
people  of  our  State.  The  assistance  given 
the  Camille  area  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  sorely  needed  and  much  de- 
served. All  concerned  wish  more  might 
have  been  done,  and  accomplished  more 
quickly.  However,  as  a  whole,  it  has  been 
a  fine  response  to  a  tremendous  disaster, 
and  I  am  happy  that  my  efforts  have 
contributed  to  this  response. 

Although  much  has  been  done  so  far 
in  the  Camille  disaster  area,  a  long  and 
difficult  task  remains.  It  is  probable  that 
additional  legislation  wUl  be  needed. 
Soon  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  will  hold  heariiigs 
in  "Mississippi,  to  evaluate  what  remains 
to  be  done.  I  intend  to  follow  this  entire 
problem  vigorously,  and  dedicate  my 
continued  effort  to  the  premise  that  our 
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gulf  coast  is  going  to  be  rebuilt  and 
that  one  day  It  will  be  fully  restored,  aa 
a  finer  place  than  ever  to  live  and  work, 
and  a  greater  attraction  than  ever  for 
those  who  live  elsewhere  to  come  and 
visit 

SCHOOL    DESECKXGATIO.V 

As  IS  well  known  to  the  people  of  our 
State,  one  of  the  most  distressing  prob- 
lems with  which  we  must  deal  these  days 
is  the  disruption  and  threatened  de- 
struction of  our  public  .school  system. 
This  is  brought  about  by  the  impractical 
haste  with  which  our  .school  districts  are 
beinK  required  to  attain  desegregated 
status  This  is  being  required  by  court 
decree  and  by  administrative  flat  from 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

I  oppose  this  arbitrar>'  and  harmful 
dislocation  of  our  schoolchildren  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  arguing  the  question  of 
civil  rights  This  has  been  decided  by 
the  law  and  the  courts  It  is.  however,  a 
matter  of  saving  the  neighborhood  ochool 
and  the  public  school  system  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  public  .schools  most  be 
made  to  survive — that  private  schools 
cannot- provide  a  full  answer.  The  com- 
munity .school  is  the  bacltbone  of  the 
educational  system  for  all  children, 
white  and  black,  and  it  is  entitled  to  the 
coasideration  and  protection  of  the  law 
and  of  administrative  agencies. 

My  position  and  my  long  fight  here 
in  1969  on  the  school  situation  in  Mis- 
sissippi Is  well  known  and  will  not  be 
repeated  in  detail  here.  Through  Inten- 
sive research  I  obtained  the  actual  of- 
ficial flg^ures  on  tiie  school  student  popu- 
lation by  races  in  northern  States^Il- 
linols.  Ohio.  Indiana.  Pennsylvama,  New 
Jersey,    and    New    York.    These    figure* 
showed    that    m    large    areas    of    those 
States,  .school  .students  were  segregated 
by  races  as  much,  and  in  many  instances 
more,  than  In  the  South   As  an  illustra- 
tion. Chicago  alone  has   104  .schools  in 
which   100  percent  of  the  students  are 
Ne«:ro.  and  over  a  htmdred  more  schools 
that  are  95  to  99  percent  Ne«ro    Many 
such  Illustrations  were   found  in  other 
States  like  New  Jersey,  Indiana.  Ohio, 
and  New  York.  I  made  10  Senate  .sTpeeches 
exposing    this    double    standard    which 
showed  there  is  no  policy  of  application, 
that  the  enforcement  is  confined  to  the 
South  with  no  real  effort  to  enforce  inte- 
gration outside  the  South    These  expo- 
sures of  the  double  standard  and  double 
talk   on   school    Integration    helped   get 
votes   m    the   Senate    for   Congressman 
Whittens    amendment — on    which    he 
worked  long  and  hard  in  the  House  and 
I  did  in   the  Senate    T?iis  amendment 
would  have  given  a  measure  of  freedom 
of  choice  so  far  as  the  money  m  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill   was  corKrerned.  and 
would  have  been  helpful  m  other  ways 
I  was  able  to  get  this  amendment  passed 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  of  Appro- 
priations by  a  vote  af  10  to  1.  and  by  the 
full  Senate  committee  by  a  vote  of   13 
to  8  On  the  Senate  floor  we  i:,'ot  38  votes 
on  a  recorded  roUcall  vote   This  -jvas  not 
enough  votes  to  hold  the  amendment  In- 
tact and  later  the  amendment  failed  In 
the   House  on   a   recorded   roUcall   vote 
which  was  close    However,   this  left  iis 
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powerless  to  follow  up  In  the  conlennoe 
committee 

These  subsUntlal  votes  in  the  House 
and  In  the  Senate  are  encouragement  to 
continue  the  fight.  That  was  about  twice 
as  many  recorded  votes  in  the  Senate  as 
we  had  been  able  to  muster  on  a  school 
integration  question  in  many  years.  The 
facUs  and  argument  brought  out  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  helped  our 
cause,  I  am  sure  greatly. 

I  shall  keep  pressing  vigorously  for  a 
change  of  the  policy  as  to  us.  or  an  ap- 
plication of  the  same  rule  m  the  North 
and  the  East  I  believe  this  pressure  will 
finally  bring  results  They  are  not  willing 
to  take  a  dose  of  their  own  medicine  so  I 
believe  they  can  be  forced  to  yield  to  a 
modified  form  of  freedom  of  choice, 
which  is  of  course  fairer  and  Is  desired  by 
the  parents  of  all  children,  white  and 
colored. 

I  pitched  my  tight  on  the  grounds  that 
I  was  trying  to  save  the  community 
school,  the  neighborhood  public  school. 
This  strikes  a  responsive  chord  with  par- 
ents, north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

I  believe  in  the  public  .school  .system 
and  know  it  must  be  preserved  to  care  for 
the  needs  of  a  great  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren Private  .schools  have  a  legitimate 
place  but  cannot  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren of  all  families. 

During  1969.  and  before.  I  made  .sev- 
eral speeches  in  Mississippi  to  statewide 
audiences  strongly  advocating  the  reten- 
tion of  our  public  .school  system.  I  shall 
vigorously  renew  this  school  battle  m 
Washington  at  every  chance  where  my 
judgment  dictates  that  we  can  help  our 
poeition  Our  schools  are  being  used, 
wrongfully,  not  for  education  but  &s  m- 
■-triiment-s  of  social  change  This  is  a 
fundamental  error  and  I  believe  a  remedy 
can  be  found 

rORtsTRT 

In  view  of  the  fiscal  restraints  In  ef- 
fect this  year,  I  wa.s  pleai^^ed  that  funds 
for  the  Porestrv  Service  m  Mississippi 
were  appropriated  at  a  level  slightly 
greater  than  m  the  previous  year,  about 
59,100.000.  .^s  a  member  of  the  Interior 
.Subcomlttee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, winch  passes  on  these  funds,  I 
>ubmitted  and  supported  an  amendment 
to  provide  additional  money  in  the  Gen- 
eral forestry  assistance  program,  because 
of  Hurricane  Camille.  The  problem  of 
salvage  of  downed  timber  was  a  very 
.serious  one.  ;uid  I  am  glad  to  say  that  an 
additional  SJOO.OOO  was  obtained  for 
MLs.sissippl  for  thLs  purixxse. 

In  areas  where  timber  has  been  blown 
down,  there  Is  a  significant  increased 
danger  of  serious  forest  fires,  during  the 
period  November  to  April  With  this  in 
mind  I  joined  with  State  representatives 
in  miiiating  contingency  planning  for 
action  by  elements  of  the  Gulfport  Sea- 
bee  Center,  in  the  event  of  such  fires  I 
pray  that  the  .season  of  maxunum  danger 
from  such  fires  can  be  passed  without 
any  great  fires,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  danger  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
effects  of  the  hurricane 

Also,  I  have  continued  my  interest  in 
and  support  for  our  National  Forest 
Service,  including  long  range  reasearch 
and  cooperative  effort  with  State  forestry 
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commissions  and  State  university  schools 
of  forestry. 

rtis  roK  USB  or  rksekvoibs 

A  bill  was  considered  by  the  Senate 
which  would  have  applied  a  fee  system, 
called  the  golden  eagle  program,  to 
Corps  of  Engineers  reservoirs  in  Missis- 
sippi I  supported  an  amendment  that 
retained  the  present  policies  in  this  re- 
spect. That  is,  no  fees  can  be  charged  for 
the  use  of  these  waters,  nor  can  fees  be 
charged  at  federally  operated  picnic 
areas,  launching  ramps,  or  similar 
facilities. 

Federal  reservoirs  are  constructed  with 
taxpayers'  money,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
proper  that  taxpayers  should  be  required 
to  pay  an  entrance  fee  to  have  access  to 
these  waters  for  purposes  of  fishing, 

FLOOD    INSURANCE 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
rebuilding  in  the  area  devastated  by 
Hurricane  Camille  results  from  the  fact 
that  It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
flood  insurance.  This  applies  to  river 
valleys,  as  well  as  hurricane  induced 
flooding  along  the  coast,  and  it  is  true 
countrywide,  as  well  as  in  Mississippi 

The  National  Flood  Insurance  Control 
Act  of  1968  provided  a  means  whereby 
communities  could  obtain  flood  insur- 
ance, but  this  required  that  flood  plain 
studies  be  made  flrst.  This  is  a  very  time- 
consuming  process,  and  so  far  there  are 
only  four  communities  in  the  United 
States  that  actually  have  flood  insurance. 

I  have  had  discussions  with  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Administrator,  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  It  has  been  developed  that 
an  amendment  to  the  HUD  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  was  offered  in  the  House 
may  provide  a  means  by  which  a  fed- 
erally sponsored  flood  insurance  program 
could  become  available.  The  amendment 
provides  authority  to  the  Secretary.  HUD, 
to  implement  the  authority  of  the  1968 
act  for  2  years  on  an  emergency  basis, 
without  waitmg  for  flood  plain  studies 
to  be  made.  With  this  authority  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  then  imderwrlte 
a  program  of  commercial  companies  to 
offer  insurance  at  a  reasonable  premium. 

I  worked  actively  for  the  adoption  by 
the  Senate  of  this  House  provision,  and 
am  pleased  to  say  that  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  this  month.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  this  will  help  the  people 
of  Mississippi  m  -solving  one  of  the  very 
serious  problems  in  rebuilding  our  gulf 
coast. 

WATER    POLLUTION    I  ONTROL 

Under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 
and  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1966.  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  assists  States  and 
municipalities  in  improving  the  quality 
of  water  in  rivers  and  lakes.  In  doing  .so 
this  agency  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
for  planning,  framing,  and  research  in 
connection  with  water  quality  control. 
Grants  for  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment works  are  also  authorized,  usually 
in  the  amount  of  30  percent  of  the  total 
cost. 

The  fluids  for  this  program  are  estab- 
lished in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
by  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee,  of 
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which  I  am  a  member.  In  recent  years 
these  funds  have  been  very  substantial  in 
amoimt.  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  pol- 
lution of  the  Nation's  water  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  us  today. 

We  are  fortunate  that  in  Mississippi 
we  have,  in  most  areas,  abimdant  water. 
Further,  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
metropolitan  and  highly  industrialized 
areas  of  the  country,  our  water  is  of  rela- 
tively high  quaUty,  This  is  a  condition 
that  could  deteriorate  rapidly,  however, 
if  care  is  not  taken  to  construct  treat- 
ment plants  at  a  rate  that  will  take  care 
of  population  growth  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

In  Mississippi,  diuing  calendar  year 
1969. 1  am  glad  to  say.  Federal  fimds  have 
been  provided  by  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  to  finance  30 
percent  of  the  costs  of  24  waste  treat- 
ment installations,  in  23  different  coun- 
tries. The  total  cost  of  all  of  these  in- 
stallaUons  is  $7,662,340.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial investment  by  Mississippians  in 
clean  water,  and  also  a  sizable  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  know  that  this  relatively  new  Fed- 
eral program  is  going  to  continue  to  grow 
in  Mississippi,  and  I  will  try  to  see  that 
it  is  adequately  funded.  We  must  main- 
tain the  quahty  of  our  water  if  we  are 
to  retain  our  desirable  natural  environ- 
ment, including  some  of  the  finest  fish- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  clean  and  healthy  water  for 
our  children  and  to  attract  commerce 
and  industry  into   our  State, 

HICHWATS 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  the  high- 
way program  accomplished  In  my  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  been  engaged  in  spe- 
cial efforts  related  to  Hurricane  Camille. 

A  key  factor  in  the  rebuilding  in  the 
Camille  area,  and  in  economic  recovery 
and  growth,  will  be  the  completion  of 
Interstate  10  and  its  connecting  routes. 
Highway  90  must  be  rebuilt,  and  work  is 
under^vay.  However.  I-IO  will  be  the 
backbone  of  the  transportation  system, 
and  a  basic  element  of  the  long  range 
regional  plan. 

The  previously  established  time  frame 
for  work  on  I-IO  will  be  too  slow  for  our 
post-Camille  purposes.  Accordingly,  I 
have  urged  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration to  accelerate  the  schedule  of 
I-IO.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  for  the  State  Highway 
Commission  authority  for  increased  ad- 
vance obligations.  Presently  I  am  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  to  have  the  Biloxi  ac- 
cess highway  to  I-IO  incorporated  into 
the  interstate  system.  This  also  would 
serve  to  expedite  the  attainment  of  a  fine 
network  of  top  quality  modern  highways 
in  the  gulf  coast  area. 

PREPAREDNESS 

I  continued  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
during  1969  because  I  foresaw  the  desira- 
bility of  utilizing  the  subcommittee  staff 
and  its  resources  in  support  of  the  full 
committee's  consideration  of  and  action 
upon  the  fiscal  year  1970  military  au- 
thorization bill.  Members  of  the  subcom- 
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mlttee  staff  gave  general  support  in  the 
authorization  hearings,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
during  its  consideration  in  the  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  the  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  House  versions  were  ironed  out. 

In  addition,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  assignment,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  of  two  competent  men  from  the 
General  Accounting  OfBce  to  assist  in  our 
effort  to  exercise  and  maintain  surveil- 
lance over  the  larger  and  more  important 
defense  programs  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  oversight  of  the  maimer  and 
method  by  which  funds  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  defense  purposes  are 
obligated  and  expended.  As  a  part  of  this, 
shortly  after  I  became  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  in  January  I  established  a 
reporting  system  under  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  required  to  fur- 
nish quarterly  reports  indicating  any 
significant  changes  in  cost  estimates 
production  schedules,  performance  char- 
acteristics, and  other  significant  items 
connected  with  major  defense  programs 
and  contractural  obligations  with  respect 
to  them. 

This  is  a  valuable  system  and  a  valu- 
able program.  It  enables  us  to  keep  both 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  informed  of  the 
progress  of  these  major  defense  pro- 
grams and  to  identify  cost  overruns, 
degradation  of  performance  character- 
istics, and  slippages  in  production  sched- 
ules at  an  early  date.  It  is  very  important 
that  an  arm  of  the  Congress  maintain 
such  a  surveillance  on  a  permanent  and 
systematic  basis,  and  this  will  be  con- 
tinued in  1970,  I  shall  pursue  with  vigor 
my  concept  that  the  bone  and  muscle  of 
our  military  program  must  be  preserved 
but  all  the  fat  taken  out,  I  propose  to 
hold  the  military  to  a  high  degree  of 
accountability  in  the  spending  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars.  We  must  have  the 
most  modern  weapons,  and  they  are  ex- 
pensive, but  this  shall  never  be  used  as  a 
license  for  useless  spending, 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  summarized  briefly  some  of  the 
more  important  matters  with  which  I 
have  been  dealing  during  this  past  year. 
There  are  many  other  legislative  matters 
which  I  have  not  singled  out  for  discus- 
sion, but  which  demand  and  are  entitled 
to  attention.  My  committee  assignments 
take  time  and  hard  work,  but  they  are 
rewarding  in  that  they  permit  me  to 
accomplish  more  for  Mississippi  and  the 
Nation.  I  chair  a  major  committee, 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee.  I  serve  on  the  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Committee.  As  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  serve 
on  seven  subcommittees,  and  as  chair- 
man of  one,  dealing  ivith  a  wide  spectrum 
of  the  interests  and  well-being  of  our 
people.  This  enables  me  to  make  a  direct 
and  substantial  input  at  the  early  stages 
of  many  actions  important  to  Mississippi. 

The  year  1969  has  been  my  most  active 
and  perhaps  the  most  productive  year  in 
the  Senate.  The  work  has  been  demand- 
ing and  exacting,  but  never  too  severe. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
UJ3.  Senate,  especially  representing  the 
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people  of  Mississippi,  who  expect  you  to 
use  your  own  judgment  but  are  demand- 
ing in  expecting  your  utmost  effort.  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

I  expect  a  heavy  work  year  indeed  in 
1970,  but  look  forward  to  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  that  go  with  our  times. 
Further,  I  seek  the  counsel  and  continued 
interest  and  inspiration  of  the  people  of 
Mississippi. 


JIM  FARLEY 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  old 
friend  made  his  appearance  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Washington  Post  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1969,  when  Jim  Farley  was  in- 
terviewed in  a  column  by  Michael  Ker- 
nan.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Farley  again  and  to  realize  that  he  is 
hale  and  active  and  in  full  possession 
of  his  formidable  array  of  talents.  Aa 
usual  his  statements  made  sense  and 
this  achievement  is  in  itself  somewhat 
unusual  among  public  figures  today. 

I  am  happy  to  place  the  Keman  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  as  a  tribute  to  an  old 
friend  and  a  great  citizen  of  our  coun- 
try whose  patriotism  and  devotion  to  its 
fundamental  ideals  have  been  provai 
over  the  years. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

p.  D.  R.'s    Man 
( By  Michael  Kernan) 

"May  I  say  very,  very  modestly  that  If 
Roosevelt  hadn't  run  In  '40,  I  would  hav« 
been  elected  President?" 

Jim  Parley  leaned  back  In  his  big  leather 
chair  and  spelled  it  out  on  his  fingers:  a 
formula  long  since  become  as  familiar  to  him 
as  his  name, 

"I  was  the  best  known  cabinet  member." 
he  said,  "The  Gallup  polls  showed  HuU  top- 
ping Roosevelt,  and  even  if  I'd  run  with  HuU 
I  could  have  succeeded  him,  I  was  in  con- 
trol of  that  third-term  convention.  I  was 
running  it.  If  Roosevelt  had  stayed  out — 
there's  no  doubt  about  It.  But  if  I  had  been 
elected  I  wouldn't  be  here  talking  to  you, 
either." 

James  Aloyslus  Parley,  the  great  political 
tactician  of  the  Roosevelt  era.  the  former 
postmaster  general  and  National  Democratic 
party  chairman  the  man  who  called  the  shot 
on  the  amazing  1936  election.  Is  81  years  old 
now.  and  possibly  he  would  be  a  little  disap- 
pointed if  not  surprised  at  how  many  people 
are  around  today  who  don't  know  wlio  he  Is. 

But  for  anyone  who  remembers  the  Roose- 
velt years,  the  name  conjures  up  an  Image 
of  the  prototype  politician,  the  big  genial 
Irishman  with  a  bit  of  a  stomach,  heavy 
Jowls  and  a  Roman  senator's  laurel  wreath 
of  white  hair,  the  man  who  never  forgot  a 
name  or  a  face,  who  could  steer  a  conven- 
tion, nudge  a  Congressional  committee,  ca- 
jole a  candidate:  the  master  of  pK)s8lbUltlae 
who  made  the  art  of  the  possible  really  look 
like  an  art. 

And  for  anyone  who  had  met  him  in  those 
days,  even  after  Roosevelt  brushed  aside 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  HuU  to  run  for  a 
third  term,  and  after  this  politician's  poli- 
tician had  quit  to  become  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  Jim 
Farley  was  much  more  man  than  his  news- 
paper photos  showed. 
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For  one  thing,  he  waa  tall  nearly  6  feet  3 
Wh»t  had  appeared  to  be  stomach  turned  '^tit 
to  be  simply  the  solidity  of  a  big  man  The 
clgv  one  half-expected  wasn't  there;  Parley 
never  smoked  or  drank  And  the  voice  was 
clear  and  strong  and  big 

Today,  still  working  hard  for  Coca-Cola 
( he  would  have  attended  60  banquet.s  this 
vear  had  he  not  been  slowed  down  by  a 
jrostate  operation  i,  he  keeps  trim  and  hale. 
Us  voice  Is  as  vigorous  as  ever  and  his  replies 
Incisive  as  he  answers  the  constantly  ring- 
ing phone,  and  the  tlght-sktnned  oval  of  the 
famous  face  has  been  agreeably  softened  by 
wrinkles 

Par>y  has  called  his  nomination  for  the 
Democratic  candidacy  for  President  in  1940 
the  high  point  of  hl.s  life  the  moment  when 
his  opposition  to  the  Idea  of  a  third  term 
overrode  his  decadea  of  faultless  i  enemies 
called  It  dogllkei  loyalty  to  the  Boss"  He 
rose  above  the  possible,  thoxigh  .it  the  time 
It  must  have  seemed  possible  enough  con- 
sidering Roosevelt's  tvssurances  that  he 
wouldn't  run 

\  drive  for  acclamation  by  the  FDR  inner 
circle  under  Harrv  Hopkins  and  Jnmes  Byrnes 
(who  colncldentally  occupied  Suite  308-9  In 
Chicago's  Blicfcstone  Hotel  the  urtgin.il 
"smoke-filled  room'i  left  Parley  high  :ind 
dry  Bven  .\mbas.sador  Joseph  Kennedy  was 
phonwt  in  London  and  pres.sured  to  get  his 
son  Joseph  Jr  .  a  delegate  to  switch  but  the 
elder  Kennedy  .staved  o\U  of  it  Parley  recalls 
In  his  memoirs  his  emotion  as  he  heard  "that 
resolute  young  voice  calling  James  A  Parley' 
when  the  Massachusetts  delegation  wf>s 
polled." 

A  connoisseur  of  the  averages  and  never  i 
romantic  believer  in  long  shots,  Farley 
moved  for  unanimous  nomination  of  Roo- 
sevelt after  the  overwhelming  first  ballot 
Characteristically,  he  was  surprised  when 
Wendell  Wlllkle  took  the  OOP  nomination 
from  the  party  regulars,  and  much  later. 
In  1967.  he  predicted  confidently,  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson  would  run  and  win  in  1968 

There  are  no  .surprises  in  Parleys  Madi- 
son .\venue  ifBce  photos  of  the  seven  Pres- 
idents he  had  kncwn.  large  pictures  of  Rooee- 
velt  and  Churchill  portraits  of  three  Popes 
and  Cnrrtlnal  Spellman.  crowded  form.il 
•scenes  if  banquets  and  cabinet  meetings 
and  the  HOth  birthday  party  at  the  Blltmore. 
two  busts  and  a  painting  of  himself  In  his 
prime,  a  samurai  ^word,  a  model  ricksha 
under  glai.  plaques  and  citations  and  in 
the  corner  ,i  magnificent  old  console  radio 
with  shoulders 

The  techniques  are  changing,  of  course." 
he  said  TV  is  the  big  thing  A  candidate 
used  to  !)e  .ible  to  get  on  the  train  in  .Albany 
and  make  i  >peech.  go  to  Syracuse  and  make 
the  same  speech  and  do  It  .^galn  In  Buffalo 
E^very  stop  he  could  bring  L'n  the  local  can- 
didates and  be  seen  with  them 

Toda\.  they  all  hear  the  speech  on  the 
news,  and  vou  have  to  have  a  different  one 
for  each  place  The  panel  shows  are  hard, 
too.  You  can  tell  by  a  man's  expression  If 
he's  lying;  he  Just  can't  hide  It  " 

But  even  if  television  has  become  an  elec- 
tion factor  I  "that  debate  cost  Nixon  the  '60 
electlon^b  doubt  about  It")  and  the  airport 
speech  ^is  replaced  the  whistle-stopper,  he 
believes  certain  fundamentals  will  never 
change 

"You  ve  got  to  make  every  effort  to  e,et 
your  voters  registered,  he  said,  "and  keep 
them  apprised  durlni?  the  campaign,  and  then 
get  em  to  the  polls  They  re  no  use  unless 
they  vot^ 

Remembering  names  Is  of  course  a  standard 
device  thou;4h  Parley  admitted  that  his  own 
legend  gives  him  trouble  sometimes  People 
challenge  him —  Bet  you  don't  know  who  I 
am!  — and  he  is  expected  to  recall  a  hand- 
shake 30  years  ago  He  still  can  link  up  mi>re 
names  and  faces  than  half  the  hostesses  in 
\Va.shlngton  put  together 

There  also  is  the  matter  of  closing  ranks 
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after  the  nomination  "In  '32  Roosevelt  had 
his  enemies  around  him  Hague  and  Reed 
and  McAdiH)  who  came  over  at  the  conven- 
tion Heed  said  I  don  t  like  the  sob.  but 
I  in  going  along 

The  1968  McCarthy  rebellion  and  the  youth 
rebellion  that  fueled  It  baffled  Farley  "I  Just 
don  t  understand  the  attitude  of  the  youth 
today,  said  this  product  iif  a  strong  Catho- 
lic home  where  the  Kosary  was  recited  dally 
Vou  have  to  have  discipline  In  the  home 
My  own  grandchildren-  thank  Ood  their 
parents  are  dolnn  a  good  Job  with  them 

There  are  10  grandchildren,  parceled  out 
among  hl.s  three  children.  Betty.  Ann  and 
James  Jr  Parleys  wife  KUzabeth  died  in 
1955  He  still  lives  In  the  apartment  at  the 
Waldorf  that  he  has  occupied  since  1943 
shortly  after  leaving  Washington  and  the 
political  scene 

Though  he  visits  Washington  several  limes 
a  year,  most  recently  for  the  Boys  Club  of 
America  dinner  and  soon  probably  for  the 
Cirldlron  dinner — the  banquet,  like  the  dlp- 
lunratlc  cocktail  party  belnt;  another  vener- 
able method  of  politicking — his  ties  a-s  al- 
ways have  been  strongest  In  New  York  State. 
Born  in  Grassy  Point,  on  the  lower  Hudson, 
he  discovered  the  hall-fellow  male  world  of 
local  pijlltlcs  m  his  teens  i  his  father  had 
been  killed  by  a  horse  when  James  was  'J). 
and  at  20  he  was  named  a  IJpmocratic  c  jm- 
mltteeman  of  nearby  Stony  Point. 

"They  elected   me  chairman  of  the  town 

committee     because     the     other     members 

weren  t  speaking  to  each  other,"  he  chuckled. 

Two   years    later   I    was   elected    ;own   clerk, 

the  hrst  Catholic  to  hold  the  Job." 

Rising  steadily,  he  entered  blgtlme  pol- 
itics, as  he  put  it.  in  1918  as  Democratic 
chairman  of  Rockland  County,  hitched  his 
star  to  Al  Smith's  wagon  and  four  years  later 
was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly,  the  sec- 
ond Catholic  ever  named  to  that  group,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,500 

-As  a  devoted  psrty  stalwart  he  encountered 
Franklin  Roose.elt  early  in  the  game,  even 
though  FDR  had  something  of  a  reputation 
as  a  rebel,  having  tried  to  buck  the  party's 
choice.  James  Gerard,  for  the  State  Senate 
m  1914  (My  vote  went  to  Gerard  because 
I  was  an  organization  man  and  strongly  op- 
posed to  party  rebels") 

To  give  an  Idea  of  Farley's  value  to  his 
party  as  an  organizer.  Roosevelt's  margin  in 
winning  his  hrst  term  lis  New  York  governor 
was  25,564  votes;  on  his  re-election  In  1930 
two  years  later,  with  Farley  as  state  chair- 
man, the  plurality  was  725,001  It  w:is  a  key 
factor  In  the  march  to  the  Presidency 

It  Is  easier  for  Farley  to  talk  about  the 
Roosevelt  years  than  about  the  violent,  ka- 
leidoscopic politics  of  today  Even  Washing- 
ton—  where  he  used  to  do  his  thinking  on 
long  nocturnal  walks  by  the  Reflecting  Pool, 
sometimes  with  a  friend  like  Joe  Tumulty 
and  sometimes  alone,  his  stride  short  and 
quick — Is  a  different  city  to  him  At  the  1956 
convention  his  right  eye  was  damaged  by 
a  flying  placard 

"I  don't  feel  8!.  '  he  said  "I  go  to  the  Bllt- 
more turklsh  bath  twice  a  week.  I  watch 
my  weight  I  eat  very  little  at  those  banquets. 
Just  the  meat,  maybe,  but  I  always  eat  the 
ice  cream    I  walk  to  the  office  when  I  can." 


PAY-TV  AND  THE  THEATER 
INDUSTRY 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    I.>fDtANA 

IN    I  HE  .SENATE  OF  THE  U.VI  TED  STATES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr    HARTKE    Mr.  President,  at  the 

present  lime,  there  i.s  much  controversy 
over   subscription   television,   known   as 
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pay-TV.  For  many  months  an  ardent 
campaign  has  been  waged  by  such  in- 
terests as  the  National  .Association  of 
Theater  Owners — N  A.T.O. — to  convince 
the  public  that  the  advent  of  pay-TV  is 
prejudicial  to  a  basic  right,  that  of  un- 
restricted access  to  the  airwaves,  and 
would  deprive  large  segments  of  the 
.\mencan  people,  particularly  those  m 
the  lower  income  brackets,  of  quality 
television  programing.  Unless  the  Su- 
preme Court  reverses  a  decision  by  the 
US.  circuit  court  of  appeals,  subscrip- 
tion television  will  become  a  fully  legal 
development  of  commercial  television 
broadcasting. 

It  IS  significant  that  not  every  theater 
owner  believes  pay-TV  will  put  movie 
theaters  out  of  busmess.  Barry  B.  Yellen, 
president  of  Cineci)m  Corp..  which  owns 
78  theaters  and  plans  further  theater 
acquisitions,  is  philosophical  about  the 
advent  of  pay-TV  and  has  some  interest- 
ing advice  for  his  colleagues.  In  a  speech 
delivered  to  the  Indiana  chapter  of 
N.AT.O..  December  1.  1969.  Mr.  Yellen, 
who  at  36  has  built  a  $20  million  corpora- 
tion— including  interests  in  education 
aiid  commumcations.  as  well  as  enter- 
tainment— made  the  following  remarks, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Barrt  B.  Yellen,  Before  Indiana 
Chapter     of     National     .Association     of 
Theatre   Owners.   December   2.    1969 
As  we  approach  1970  and  a  new  decade,  we 
had  all  better  fasten  our  seat  belts  because 
we  don't  know  how  rough   the  landing  will 
be  .Also,  some  think  we'd  better  not  look  back 
because^as  Satchel  Paige  said — "something 
might   be  gaining  on  us."  Although  I  am  a 
distribuuir  as  well  as  an  exhibitor.  I  am  not 
going  to  suggest  that  that  something  Is  al- 
lowing  a    distributor    to    participate   In   our 
concession  Income. 

Most  of  you  are  already  convinced  that 
that  something  "  Is  the  big  ogre  on  the  lit- 
tle screen  ,  ,  pay-TV'  .After  a  campaign  ex- 
tending over  two  decades,  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  spent  to  block  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission's  Jurisdiction  to  author- 
l/,e  sub.scr;ption  TV  licensing,  it  would  ap- 
pear at  the  moment  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Theatre  owners  and  some  of  Its 
allies  may  be  losing  Its  fight.  The  decision 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  uphold  that 
authority  wa.s  a  severe  blow  to  many  N.ATO 
members.  The  decision,  of  course,  might  be 
reversed  when  the  appeal  reaches  the  Su- 
preme Court  But  that  Is  something  that  lies 
in  the  hands  of  eight  good  men  and  true. 
That  Is  also  something  that  no  amount  of 
funds,  marquee  slijns.  huddles,  campaigns, 
tactical  maneuvers  or  anti-pay-TV  publicity 
is  likely  to  affect. 

The  question  I'd  like  to  raise  today  Is — 
Just  what  effect  this  whole  campaign  Is  hav- 
ing against  pay-TV 

Is  It  a  flghl  we  can  win?  Win  or  lose,  is  it 
worthwhile' 

I  do  not  suggest  that  one  .should  never 
fight  unless  one  can  win.  Sometimes  an  In- 
dividual or  a  group  has  to  hght  as  a  matter 
of  honor  and  principle.  But  I  don't  think 
ih*  questions  of  honor  or  principle  are  In- 
volved here  The  agonizing  wringing  of  hands 
and  the  fears  and  panic  that  are  evident  in 
niany  sectors  of  our  Industry  are  engendered 
by  what  happens  to  our  pocketbooks:  not 
our  honor  or  principle 

It  Is  a  situation  with  plenty  of  precedent. 
Through  the  years  our  incomes  and  our  busi- 
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ness  have  been  threatened  frequently,  some 
might  say  almost  continuously. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Depression, 
everybody  thought  all  movie  theatres  were 
going  to  die  of  malnutrition.  What  died  In- 
stead were  the  forecasts.  The  theatres  pros- 
pered in  the  depression. 

And  as  If  a  depression  and  a  world  war 
wasn't  enough  to  plow  the  exhibitors  under, 
along  came  that  little  Idiot  box.  I  think  I 
remember  signs  on  New  York  subway  walls, 
Help  Stamp  Out  TV  "  But  of  course,  we 
didn't  and  couldn't.  And  that  hurt  for  a 
while,  but  the  healthy  parts  of  our  industry 
weathered  the  storm. 

The  tiny  screen  proliferated.  And  pretty 
soon  still  another  menace  appeared  to  add 
to  our  fears'  color  TV,  Suddenly  everybody 
was  rushing  to  buy  color  sets  so  they  could 
see  their  favorite  puppets  In  full,  natural 
colors,  like  orange,  green  and  purple.  Just  as 
with  TV  shows  in  the  old  days.  It  didn't  mat- 
ter how  awful  the  thing  was — it  was  new 
and,  in  this  case,  colorful. 

Well,  color  TV  came  right  on,  even  "Im- 
proving to  the  point  where  not  all  the  faces 
were  green  or  fuchsia.  But,  to  the  surprise 
of  many  doomsayers.  when  the  public  looked 
up  from  the  boob  tube,  most  theatres  were 
still  going  strong  at  the  same  old  stands  and 
there  were  even  a  number  of  new  ones. 

And  now,  like  a  double  Frankensteln- 
Dracula  bill,  we  have  the  so-called  pay-TV 
menace,  sending  shudders  and  terrified 
shrieks  throughout  the  industry. 

The  unknown  Is  always  frightening,  to 
civilized  people  as  well  as  primitives.  Let's 
disregard  Satchel  Paige's  warning  and  look 
back  over  our  shoulder  to  see  if  something  is 
gaining  on  us  and  if  it  is,  what  then? 

First  of  all,  is  pay-TV  really  coming?  I'm 
quite  convinced  tnat  It  is.  I  doubt  that  It  will 
burst  upon  us  in  full  bloom  as  pay-TV. 
Rather,  it  will  gradually  sneak  up  on  us  In 
some  other  form — such  as  cablevislon.  Cable 
TV  is  now  including  live  program  material, 
notably  sporting  events,  and  they  also  intend 
to  originate  their  own  programs. 
So  pay -TV  is  gaining  on  us. 
Next.  Can  it  hurt  us?  Maybe.  Will  it  kill 
us?   .My   answer  Is  definitely   "no". 

I  say  maybe  It  will  hurt  us  simply  because 
I  do  not  want  to  be  dogmatic,  but  hurting  Is 
a  matter  of  degree— from  i.  pin  prick  to  an 
amputation,  I  look  for  the  pain  meter  to 
register  definitely  on  the  pin-prick  side,  and 
III  cxplii.n  why  Pay-TV  is  not  seriously 
competitive  unless  it  runs  a  full  program  of 
films  and  of  the  833  CATV  systems  now  orig- 
inating programs  only  11  are  originating 
motion  pictures.  I  do  not  believe  first  run 
films  will  be  an  important  part  of  pay-TV  or 
CATV 

Free  TV  today  is  not  giving  us  any  com- 
petition ■with  first  run  pictures,  or  even  sec- 
ond run  or  third  run.  There  is  more  reason 
for  this  than  meets  the  eye.  The  fact  is 
TV  needs  for  its  motion  pictures  the  kind 
of  promotion,  publicity  and  excitement  the 
theatres  have  already  given  these  motion 
pictures.  They  need  it  to  attract  their  au- 
diences and  keep  up  their  ratings.  They're 
better  off  leaving  the  first  runs  to  the 
theatres  and  they  know  it.  The  situation 
is  analogous  to  the  paperback  book  publish- 
ers and  the  hard  cover  publishers.  The  paper- 
backs sell  huge  quantities  but  they  must 
first  depend  on  the  Interest  and  advertising 
generated  by  the  hard  cover,  or  first  run, 
publishers.  I  don't  see  where  that  situation 
would  be  altered  In  the  least  by  pay-TV. 
They  need  the  theatres!  They  too  will  do 
better  with  pictures  the  theatres  have  al- 
ready exhibited.  If  they  don't  know  that, 
they'll  soon  find  out  the  hard  way. 

Furthermore.  It's  inconceivable  to  Imag- 
ine either  free  TV  or  pay-TV  competing 
■with  us  for  the  sophisticated  films  that  to- 
day's adults  want  to  see.  Pay-TV,  like  free 
TV.  Is  going  to  have  to  stick  pretty  close  to 
the  "G"  classification,  suitable  for  the  en- 
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tiro  family,  and  I  think  the  PCC  and  Con- 
gress will  make  sure  of  it.  "Heidi"  to  the 
now  generation  can't  really  compete  with 
"The  Graduate"  or  "The  Fox"  or  "Last  Sum- 
mer." 

I  firmly  believe  and  the  US  Supreme 
Court  has  stated  that  adult  or  "X"  rated 
films  make  a  definite  contribution  to  a  new- 
ly matured  generation  and  a  newly  adjusted 
society  that  is  neither  shocked  nor  alarmed 
by  a  frank  treatment  of  sex,  a  subject  that 
largely  governs  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  Which 
Is  not  to  Imply  that  I  convinced  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  they  convinced  me.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  part  of  the  generation  that  is 
reshaping  and  expanding  a  great  many  at- 
titudes, Including  the  Supreme  Court's. 

Theatres,  and  only  theatres,  can  show  the 
today  trend  In  films.  In  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  this  sometimes  takes  guts,  but 
it's  guts  we  need  In  the  face  of  pay-TV,  not 
fear. 

We  have  been  running  scared  and  the 
public  is  beginning  to  sense  it.  People  are 
beginning  to  think  that  if  we're  this  in- 
secure, it  must  be  because  we're  promoting 
a  product  that  Is  inferior  to  what  pay-TV  can 
offer. 

The  NATO  campaign  against  pay-TV  has 
taken  a  high  moral  tone,  championing  the 
American  people's  right  to  free  broadcasts. 
"Pay-TV  breaks  faith  with  the  American 
people.  The  PCC  falls  to  protect  the  public." 
These  are  the  banner  lines  the  antl  pay-TV 
campaign  has  flaunted. 

Whom  do  we  think  we're  kidding?  Does 
anybody  educated  enough  to  sign  Ills  name 
to  a  petition  without  making  an  "X"  believe 
that  we're  so  wrought  up  about  anybody's 
rights  to  free  television?  They  know  what 
we're  afraid  of  and  you  and  I  know,  although 
I  don't  know  why.  I  Just  can't  believe  pay- 
TV  Is  that  fearsome,  even  though  I  think  it's 
inevitable.  When  it  comes,  we  theatre  owners 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  position  of  the 
scared  rabbit,  or  the  poor  loser  fighting 
"progress."  It's  bad  merchandising  and  bad 
for   our   own   morale. 

I  trust  that  I'm  not  pushing  any  new 
panic  button  when  I  tell  you  that  there's  a 
little  device  scheduled  to  go  on  the  market 
next  year  that  can  give  theatres  additional 
competition.  It's  called  EVR  for  electronic 
videotape  recording.  It's  an  electronic  play- 
back machine  on  which  is  placed  a  cartridge 
containing  780  feet  of  miniaturized  film.  All 
you  do  Is  attach  a  single  wire  to  the  antenna 
terminals  of  any  TV  set.  push  a  button  and 
see  on  the  TV  screen  whatever  films  you  can 
rent  from  CBS,  which  announced  the  device. 
RCA  has  a  similar  playback — and — car- 
tridge device  called  selectavision  and  definite- 
ly plans  to  go  after  the  home  entertainment 
market  in  1972. 

That  sounds  pretty  awful,  doesn't  it?  Yet,  if 
you  rule  out  sabotage.  I  don't  know  of  a 
damned  thing  you  can  do  about  it.  Vou  can't 
legislate  it  away,  you  can't  regulate  it  away. 
and  you  can't  pubilc  relations  it  away! 

So  what  do  we  do?  Run  for  the  bomb 
shelters? 

I  don't  know  what  you're  going  to  do.  but  I 
know  what  my  company  is  going  to  do.  We're 
going  to  buy  more  theatres. 

Most  owners  acquired  their  theatres  be- 
fore any  of  these  electronic  demons  started 
haunting  the  lobbies  and  the  inner  offices. 
But  that's  not  the  case  with  us.  We  acquired 
our  theatres  with  our  eyes  -wide  open,  fully 
aware  of  the  bogey  man  with  the  17-.  21-  or 
25-lnch  glass  eye. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  my  company. 
Cinecom  Corporation,  didn't  ovm  a  single 
theatre.  Today,  we  have  seventy-seven,  ac- 
quired singly  or  in  chains  and  will  be  open- 
ing 3  more  in  December  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  By  the  end  of  1970  we  expect  to 
have  200  theatres.  By  April,  we  plan  to  be 
opening  at  least  three  theatres  per  month  in 
shopping  centers.  Cinecom  Is  a  diversified 
company  with  Interests  In  the  fields  of  educa- 
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tlon,  communications  and  entertainment,  yet 
our  biggest  Investment  today  is  in  theatres — 
motion  picture  theatres — and  we  want,  and 
plan  to  get,  more! 

When  we  were  first  considering  theatre 
ownership  on  a  large  scale,  one  of  our  execu- 
tives came  to  me  with  warnings  about  pay-TV 
and  some  early  reports  about  the  film  attach- 
ments for  TV  sets.  He  urged  us  to  reconsider 
going  into  the  theatre  business.  We  recon- 
sidered all  right,  then  we  went  on  buying 
up  theatres. 

Why?  Because  you  can't  apply  the  same 
standards  of  behavior  evaluation  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  seventies  that  you  could  to  the 
public  of  the  fifties  or  anything  before  or 
even  after  in  the  early  sixties.  This  is  a  rest- 
less generation,  dominated  by  young  people, 
and  unwilling  to  stay  home  glued  to  the 
boob  tube,  even  If  It  becomes  a  boon  tube. 
They  want  to  get  out,  they  are  gregarious, 
especially  on  -weekends. 

We're  going  to  have  the  most  convenient 
and  most  entertaining  places  for  them  to  go. 
We  are  making  our  theatres  as  un-homellke 
as  possible. 

We  are  making  them  as  attractive  and  com- 
fortable as  possible,  places  where  people  will 
want  to  gather;  the  "in"  place  to  be;  where 
the  crowd  goes;  where  the  fun  is.  We  provide 
convenient  parking  and  many  other  conven- 
iences. And  we  will  show  our  crowds  the  films 
only  theatres  can  show.  Whether  first  run  or 
revivals,  they  will  be  theatre,  not  TV  shows. 
They  will  be  promoted  as  only  theatre  shows 
can  be.  presented  in  color  that  people  can 
enjoy  and  on  screens  where  audiences  can 
read  that  vital-to-the-plot  letter  John  leaves 
for  Mary,  every  word  of  it.  instead  of  strain- 
ing their  eyes  wondering  -what  it  says.  Films 
meant  for  a  wide  screen  will  be  shown  on  a 
wide  screen  and  films  meant  for  adult  audi- 
ences will  be  available  to  adults  uncut  at  any 
time  they  want  to  see  them,  without  having 
to  wait  until  the  kiddies  are  in  bed 

We've  come  a  long  way  from  the  Hayes 
Office  and  dish  night.  We're  entering  the 
1970's.  a  decade  we  can  make  pretty  much 
what  -we  want  it  to  be. 

If  that  means  closer  cooperation  with 
film  makers  and  distributors,  well  and  good. 
If  it  means  more  local  theatrical  promo- 
tion, that's  to  our  advantage  because  TV 
films  can't  be  promoted  theatrically  as  ours 
can.  If  It  means  taking  a  long  range  view, 
we  should.  Cinecom  is  signing  long  term 
leases  with  shopping  centers  Even  if  It 
means  eventually  getting  involved  in  cable 
TV — who  knows?  We  might  wake  up  and  find 
that  It's  all  part  of  the  same  business  after 
all.  I'll  tell  you.  I  have  no  projudices  against 
TV,  And  if  Cinecom  sees  a  good  opportu- 
nity, we'll  be  Hi  that  too. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  tell  you  one 
story  if  only  to  relieve  the  seriousness  of 
my  talk  thus  far.  It's  a  story  that  was  told 
around  Hollywood  about  the  great  Cecil  B, 
deMille  after  his  death. 

They  said  he  went  right  up  to  heaven  in 
the  most  splendiferous  chariot  he  could  find 
m  the  Paramount  warehouse.  But  he  was 
kept  cooling  his  heels  outside  the  Pearly 
Gates  and  was  becoming  more  and  more 
impatient.  He'd  been  so  used  to  passing 
through  into  the  Paramount  lot  while  ab- 
sorbed in  a  script  or  something  that  he 
didn't  like  it  a  bit,  being  kept  waiting— 
finally,  St.  Peter  appeared  and  said,  "Come 
this  way.  Mr.  deMlUe." 

He  followed  in  bad  grace,  grumbling,  and 
again  was  left  waiting,  this  time  In  an  outer 
office  on  a  marble  bench.  As  he  waited,  Mr. 
deMille  got  madder  and  madder.  Finally, 
a  great  brass  door  creaked  open  and  an 
angel  with  huge  wings  waved  him  In  He 
got  up  and  walked  Into  the  room  inside, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  replica  of  his  own 
office  on  Earth — a  tremendous  room  with  a 
long  carpet  and  a  presence  at  the  end  on  a 
dais  behind  a  vast  desk  and  with  a  light 
shining  all  around  him. 
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Aa  he  moved  forward  u>ward  the  dAU.  a 
vsat  votce  thundered  you  wanted  to  see 
me'" 

iii  De  BClle  walked  rearleaily  up  r.he  long 
red  carp»t  usward  '-he  dala.  looking  the  prea- 
enoe  straltrht  in  the  eye  and  a*ld. 

•  Lleten-  I  made  you — and  I  can  break 
you'" 

( Pause 

Aa  the  seventlee  approach,  we  And  our- 
s'^lves  in  a  diametrically  different  situation 
than  the  apocryphal  position  of  Mr  De  SilUe 
TV  tan*,  very  Godlike  m  the  first  place  We 
dldnt  make  TV.  and  we  can  t  break  ;•..  al- 
though like  E>e  Mllle.  we  may  not  all  know 
It  yet  We  have  to  realize  and  appreciate 
that  anyone  who  stands  in  the  way  of  prog- 
reaa  ge:8  run  nver  Pmgreee  ha«  a  divine  right 
of  way 

The  trick  la  to  keep  ahead  of  it  Motion 
picture  theatre*  oan  do  that  I'd  bet  on  It 
I  already  have 


SUMMARY  OP  PUBLIC  WORKS  LEG- 
ISLATION IN  FIRST  SESSION  OP 
THE  91ST  CONGRESS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tufsdav.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  FALLON  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  .submit  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  public  works  legis- 
lation and  various  actions  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  during  the 
first  session  of  the  91st  Congress 

GENEXAI.    STATZMCNT 

May  I  first  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  during  a 
long  and  difficult  session  Particularly.  I 
want  to  -say  that  the  majority  and  the 
minority  have  been  helpful  in  the  op- 
erations of  the  committee  und  in  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  the  committee 
handled  this  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

The  committee  had  272  bills  referred 
to  it  during  the  first  session.  These  dealt 
with  a  multitude  of  subjei'ts  covering 
many  fields  including  river  basin  mone- 
tary authorizations,  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1969,  levising  and 
extending  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  and  amending  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  the  California  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1965  which  later  became 
the  nationwide  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1969.  additional  funding  for  the  John  F 
Kennedy  Cent«?r.  limiting  the  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  or  controlled  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  requiring  post- 
ing of  a  bond  for  the  iise  of  such  prop- 
erty; provide  the  municipal  use  of  stor- 
ag"  water  for  Bt-nbrook  Dam,  Tex  .  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1969.  that 
design  and  con.^truction  of  facilities  con- 
structed under  P'ederal  law  be  accessible 
to  the  phy^lcally  handicapped;  authorize 
adequate  force  for  the  protection  of  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  foreign  embas- 
sies, provide  better  facilities  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  customs  and  immigra- 
tion laws,  and  amending  Public  Law  89- 
260  to  authorize  additional  funds  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  James  Madison  Me- 
morial Building. 

The  committee  adopted  42  navigation. 
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flood  control  and  beach  erosion  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  individual  Members  of 
Congres.s  which  require  only  committee 
action  The  civil  works  resolutions  au- 
thorized review  survey  studies  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  jiepartment  of  the 
Army,  chat  will  ultimately  result  In  the 
submission  of  project  reports  to  Con- 
gress if  the  projects  are  found  feasible 
and  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Eiigl- 
neers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers 

The  committee  adopted  32  watershed 
resolutions,  approved  pursuant  to  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act — Public  Law  566.  83d  Congress, 
as  amended — which  requires  major 
watershed  projects  having  not  more  than 
12.500  acre-feet  of  flood  control  capacity 
to  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

The  committee  approved  31  construc- 
tion projects,  eight  lease  projects,  and 
four  alteration  projects,  making  a  total 
of  43  projects  approved  under  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959 

In  addition,  subcommittees  made  three 
special  inspection  trips  to  investigate 
flood,  storm  and  oil  pollution  damage  in 
California  tornado  and  flood  damage  in 
northern  Ohio,  and  Hurricane  Caunille 
damages  in  .Alabama.  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  Subcommittees  aLso  held  hear- 
ings in  Texas  on  the  Sabine  River  Basin; 
in  Oklahoma  and  .Arkansas  on  projects 
in  the  .Arkansas  River  Basin,  in  Mon- 
tana and  Alaska  pn  water  resource  proj- 
ects in  thase  States  and  on  the  proposed 
future  development  and  use  of  the  Alaska 
highway,  inspected  the  Savannah  River 
Ba^in  and  held  hearings  on  its  future 
development,  as  well  as  conducting  a 
survey  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 
installations  in  northern  Alabama  and 
Tennessee, 
•^prr  i.*L  .>.vBioMMrm:t  on  the  rroER.*!.- aid 

HtGHWAV     PROGRAM 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid  Highway  program  during  the 
91st  Congress,  first  .session,  continued  to 
monitor  the  practices,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedure's involved  in  the  admmistration  of 
the  highway  program  Special  attention 
was  directed  to  those  .ireas  which  previ- 
ous inquiries  and  hearings  identified  as 
containing  tleficiencies  and  weaknesses. 
Corrective  measures  liave  been  taken  by 
the  respf>nsible  FVderal  .igencies  and  in- 
dividual States,  but  the  net-d  for  contin- 
uous oversight  is  apparent. 

Concerned  with  the  tragic  accident  toil 
that  continues  to  mount  on  the  Nation's 
highways  each  year,  the  subcommittee 
also  carried  forward  its  broad  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  highway  safely,  de- 
.-.ign.  and  operations  Opening  p.hases  of 
thus  .>tudy  had  analyzed  roadside  hazards 
and  freeway  sigmng  and  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant changes  in  design  and  construc- 
tion practices 

Hearings,  commenced  in  1969.  opened 
the  third  phase  of  the  overall  safety 
.-.tudy.  the  nationwide  lack  of  uniformity 
of  traffic  control  devices,  signs,  signals, 
and  markings  and  their  effectiveness. 
Highway  users  must  depend  upon  such 
devices  for  infonnation,  warning  and 
guidance  to  such  an  extent  that  uniform, 
high  quality  devices  are  necessary  to  the 
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productive  use  and  public  acceptance  of 
any  highway  regardless  of  its  excellence 
in  design.  Consequently,  the  suboonunit- 
tee  considers  this  a  subject  of  extreme 
importance  and  is  pursuing  the  matter. 
Attention  has  also  been  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  wet  weather  performance 
which  includes  the  vitally  important 
relationship  between  pavement  surfaces 
and  the  steady  growth  of  highway  casu- 
alty statistics.  Durmg  1968.  14.6  million 
highway  crashes  in  this  country  killed 
55.200  Americans,  while  some  2  million 
others  suffered  disabling  injuries,  an  in- 
tolerable new  high.  Of  the  fatal  acci- 
dents. 16.3  percent  or  7.628,  occurred 
when  the  road  was  wet.  Beyond  that. 
wet-road  accidents  injured  some  402.000 
persons.  These  facts  and  figures,  repre- 
.senting  what  appears  to  be  a  wholly  dis- 
proportionate segment  of  the  whole  acci- 
dent record,  clearly  merit  special  and  ex- 
peditious attention  in  the  judgment  of 
the  subcommittee.  Preliminary  study  has 
already  indicated  that  real  improvement 
can  be  had  in  this  critical  area. 

SPECIAL  SrBCOMMITTEr  ON  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  PROCRAMS 

Tlie  Special  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  Programs  during  the 
91st  Congress,  first  session,  was  directed 
to  begin  a  full-scale  in-depth  study  of 
the  economic  programs  that  have  been 
enacted  into  law  through  legislation  de- 
veloped by  the  full  Committee  in  recent 
years.  These  programs  include  such  acts 
as  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Public  Works  and  Econo- 
mic Development  Act  of  1965  including 
the  Regional  Commissions  that  have 
been  established  under  title  V  of  this 
act. 

As  an  initial  step  in  undertaking  such 
a  comprehensive  study,  the  subcommit- 
tee decided  it  would  be  helpful  to  hear 
from  those  individuals  directly  in  charge 
of  administering  these  programs.  Testi- 
mony was  received  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic 
Development,  the  Federal  Cochairman 
of  the  Appalachian  Commission,  and  the 
Federal  Cochairmen  of  the  Regional 
Commissions  established  under  title  V 
of  the  Economic  Development  Act. 

These  witnesses  supplied  the  subcom- 
mittee with  the  studies  and  findings  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  that 
they  have  made  as  well  as  their  own 
judgment  and  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tivene.-<s  of  the  programs  under  their 
jurisdiction.  The  committee  was  also  ad- 
vised of  the  problems  that  have  been 
encountered  by  the  administrators  in 
attempting  to  evaluate  the  programs 
and  received  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  the  subcommit- 
tee could  most  effectively  discharge  its 
own  responsibility  in  carrying  out  its 
study. 

Subsequent  to  these  hearings,  a  ran- 
dom .selection  of  completed  projects 
was  made  from  some  of  these  programs 
to  be  evaluated  through  an  in-depth  ex- 
amination by  the  subcommittee.  The 
evaluation  of  some  of  these  projects 
have  now  been  completed;  however,  it 
will  be  some  time  before  the  subcom- 
mittee's task  is  finished. 
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In  addition  to  these  activities,  the  sub- 
committee made  an  inspection  of  the 
newly  completed  tourism  facilities  of  the 
pipestem  addition  of  Bluestone  State 
Park  located  near  Hinton,  W.  Va.  These 
project.s  were  lunded  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion and  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. The  subcommittee  met 
with  the  businessmen  and  officials  of 
Hinton.  W.  \'a.,  to  discuss  the  effect  that 
these  projects  have  had  in  increasing  the 
economic  growth  of  this  community. 

The  subcommittee  expects  to  continue 
the  evaluation  of  these  projects,  as  well 
as  look  into  problem  areas  to  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  these  programs 
during  the  next  session. 

BILLS  A.ND  RESOLITIONS  ENACTED  INTO  LAW 
TO  AUTHORIZE  FUNDS  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  PUK- 
POSES  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAI.  DIVEl,- 
OPMENT  ACT  OF  1965,  AS  AMENDED.  AND  TI- 
TLES 1  III.  IV.  AND  V  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  [CONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965, 
AS    AMENDED 

sect:on-by-.section  analysis  of  title  I,  THE 

APPALACHIAN       REGIONAL      DEVELOPMENT      ACT 
AMENDMENTS    OF     1969 PUBLIC    LAW    91-123 

Section  101:  Short  title,  citing  title  I 
as  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1969. 

Section  102:  Administrative  expenses 
of  the  Commission.  Amends  section  105 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965 — hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "the  act" — to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $1,900,000  to  the  Commission 
for  the  2-ftscal-year  period  ending  Jime 
30,  1971.  including  S475.000  for  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Cochairman,  his  alter- 
nate, and  his  staff.  Commission  adminis- 
trative expenses  are  shared  equally  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 
The  expenses  of  the  Federal  Cochair- 
man. his  alternate,  and  his  staff  are 
borne  solely  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  103:  Appalachian  highway 
program.  Amends  section  201  of  the  act 
as  follows: 

First,  authorizes  the  appropriation  to 
the  President  of  $175,000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years.  1970.  1971.  and  1972,  and 
$170,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  This 
represents  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
highway  program  and  an  increase  of 
3150.000.000  in  the  authorization,  bring- 
ing the  total  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram to  $1,165,000,000;  and 

Second,  makes  provisions  in  sections 
106' a  p  and  118  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  obligation,  period 
of  availability,  and  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  applicable  to  the 
Appalachian  development  highway  and 
local  access  road  programs.  This  amend- 
ment makes  clear  that  Appalachian 
highway  funds  allocated  to  the  States 
by  the  Commission  can  be  obligated  in 
adviince  of  appix  priaiions  in  a  maimer 
.similar  to  the  ie:ular  Federal-aid  high- 
way i.'iuizrams. 

Section  104:  Demonstration  health 
ijrojecf^.  Amends  section  202  of  the  act 
lus  follows: 

First,  adds  a  specific  reference  to  nu- 
trition rnd  child  care  projects  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  increased  attention  to 
these  elements  of  comprehensive  health 
caie; 
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Second,  increases,  from  50  percent  to 
75  percent,  the  Federal  percentage  pay- 
able in  o^rating  grants  for  demonstra- 
tion health  projects  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  years  of  project  operation; 

Third,  makes  clear  that  grants  for 
operating  expenses  may  be  made  entirely 
from  section  202  funds  or  in  combination 
with  grants  from  other  programs  assist- 
ing in  the  operation  of  health-related 
facilities  or  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices to  the  maximum  percentage  author- 
ized by  section  202;  and 

Fourth,  adds  language  pioviding  for 
emphasis  to  programs  and  research  for 
the  early  detection,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  "black  lung"  and  other  occupa- 
tional diseases  arising  from  coal  mining. 

Section  105:  Mining  area  restoration. 
Amends  section  205  of  the  act  to  make 
clear  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  make  grants  to  the  States  for  plan- 
ning and  executing  mine  fire  projects. 
Previously,  the  law  had  been  interpreted 
as  requiring  Federal  contracting  and 
supervision  on  all  such  projects. 

The  existing  maximum  75-25  Federal- 
State  matching  ratio  for  mining  area 
restoration  projects  is  continued  for 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 

Section  106:  Assistance  for  planning 
and  other  preliminary  expenses  of  pro- 
posed housing  projects  under  sections 
221  and  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Amends  section  207  of  the  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  provide,  directly 
or  through  contract  with  private  or  pub- 
lic organizations,  including  the  Commis- 
sion, technical  assistance  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  nonprofit  and  lim- 
ited dividend  groups,  including  State 
housing  corpoiutions,  and  to  stimulate 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  op- 
eration of  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families  in  the  region.  Pieviously, 
the  law  had  been  interpreted  to  permit 
the  use  of  section  207  funds  only  in  con- 
nection with  specifically  identifiable 
housing  projects. 

Section  107;  Supplemental  grants. 
Amends  section  214  as  follows: 

First,  makes  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams authorized  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  which  assist  in  land  acqui- 
sition or  the  construction  or  equipment 
of  facilities,  eligible  for  supplemental 
grants.  The  previous  cutoff  date  was  De- 
cember 31,  1967;  and 

Second,  permits  supplemental  grants 
for  sewage  treatment  projects  con- 
structed, in  advance  of  appropriations, 
under  section  8<c)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Section  108:  Local  development  dis- 
tricts and  demonstrations  and  training. 
Amends  section  302  of  the  act  to  elim- 
inate the  3-year  limitation  on  financial 
assistance  for  administrative  expenses  of 
multicounty  organizations  certified  as 
local  development  districts.  The  3-year 
limitation  is  retained  for  State  agencies 
certified  as  local  development  districts. 

Section  109:  Authorizations.  Amends 
section  401  of  the  act  to  authorize  $268.- 
500,000  for  the  2-fiscal-year  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1971.  to  carry  out  non-high- 
way programs  under  the  act.  as  follows: 
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Sec.  202:  Demonslfation  health  proiects  $90,  000  000 
Sec.  203:  Land  stabilization,  conseivation,  and 

eiosion  control.   . 15,000000 

Sec.  205:  Mining  area  restoration 15,000  000 

Sec.  207- Housing  assistance         3  000  000 

Sec.  211    Vocational  education ^^»..^...  50  000.000 

Sec.  214:  Supplemental  grants  _ 82  500,  OOO 

Sec,  302    Administrative  expenses  of  local  de- 
velopment districts  and  research     .  13,000,000 

Section  110:  Upper  New  York  study. 
Amends  section  403  by  adding  a  new  pro- 
vision authorizing  a  study  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine  which,  if  any,  portions 
of  upper  New  York  State  should  be  added 
to  the  Appalachian  region  or  the  New 
England  region,  established  imder  title  V 
of  the  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  Study  results  and  recommenda- 
tions are  to  be  made  to  Congress  no  later 
than  June  30.  1970. 

Section  111:  Amends  section  405  of  the 
act  to  conform  to  the  amendment  in 
section  201  continuing  the  Appalachian 
highway  program  beyond  July  1,  1971. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  TITLE  II, 
AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  V  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
WOr.KS  AND  ECONO..;lC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1965.   OF  PUBLIC   LAW    91-123 

Section  201:  Short  title,  citing  title  II 
as  the  Regional  Planning  Commission 
Amendments  of  1969. 

Section  202:  Regional  boundaries. 
Amends  section  501  of  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 — 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  'the  act" — to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
upon  request  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate,  will  study  the  advisability 
of  changing  the  geographic  area  of  any 
economic  development  region  established 
under  such  section. 

Section  203:  Regional,  techiucal.  and 
planning  assistance;  and  administrative 
expenses  of  commissions.  Amends  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  act  as  follows: 

First,  confirms  that  regional  action 
planning  commissions'  administrative 
expenses  after  the  first  2  years  of  opera- 
tions will  be  shared  50-50  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States,  except  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  continue  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Cochairmen  and 
their  staffs. 

Second,  expands  the  authority  for 
technical  and  planning  assistance  under 
section  505  of  the  act  to  permit  broadeij 
use  of  funds  for  planning,  studies,  in- 
vestigations, training  programs,  and 
demonstration  projects — including  high- 
speed ground  transportation  and  marine 
research  activities,  ar.rt  so  forth — as 
follows ; 

Commissions  are  given  independent 
authority  in  subsection  505 'a » i2)  to  en- 
gage in  activities  which  will  further  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  after  programs  are 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
These  activities  are  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  or  by  contract  with  private  in- 
dividuals or  institutions,  or  through 
rrants-in-aid  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies.  Demonstration  projects 
and  training  programs,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  are  to  be  carried  out 
through  public  agencies  or  institutions. 

The  Secretary  has  separate  authority 
under  subsection  505' a '  1 1 )  to  assist  the 
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commissions  by  undertakmar  plannmg. 
investigations,  studies,  iraming  pro- 
grams, and  demonstration  projects  which 
would  be  useful  in  aidirn?  the  commis- 
sions to  carry  out  their  functions.  Such 
assistance  may  be  provided  through 
members  of  his  staff  or  through  contract 
with  public  agencies  or  private  institu- 
tions or  firms,  or  through  t:rants-in-aid 
to  the  commissions. 

Third,  subsection  505' d  limits  the 
total  expenditures  by  the  Secretary  for 
assistance  under  subsection  505'a>'li 
and  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
commissions  under  subsection  505' b>  to 
a  maximum  of  10  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
subsection  509 '  d  '  of  the  act 

Section  204:  Headquarters  of  Federal 
Cochairmen  Amends  .>ection  506  of  the 
act  to  direct  the  Federal  Cochairman  of 
each  regional  action  planning  commis- 
sion to  maintain  hLs  headquarters  oCftce 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  205:  Supplements  to  Federal 
granl-in-aid  programs  title  V  authori- 
«atioi>J-  Amend.s  >ection  509  of  the  act 
as  follows: 

First,  supplemental  funds' 

Provides  additional  funds  for  Federal 
t-rant-m-aid  protjranis  authorized  on  or 
before  December  31.  1970,  which  assist 
in  land  acquisition  or  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  facilities. 

Permits  section  509  funds  to  be  used 
for  all  or  any  portion  of  the  basic  Fed- 
eral wrant  for  any  project  authorized  by 
an  eligible  grant-in-aid  program,  where 
funds  are  not  available  within  the  re- 
gion from  the  national  program  for  that 
purpose  The  responsible  Federal  ofHcial 
admmlstermg  the  basic  grant-in-aid 
program  must  certify  that  the  project 
meets  the  requirements  of  that  program 
and  could  be  approved  for  a  F'ederal  con- 
tribution under  that  program  if  funds 
were  available 

Continues  present  authority  for  sup- 
plemental grants  under  which  the  total 
Federal  share  may  be  increased  to  a 
maximum  of  80  percent  of  the  project 
costs.  The  degree  of  supplementation  is 
determined  by  the  apphcant's  ability  to 
provide  matching  tunds. 

The  Commission  can  approve  grants 
for  a  program  under  section  509  only  if 
it  determines  that  the  level  of  Federal 
and  State  financial  assistance  for  the 
same  type  of  program  In  that  portion  of 
the  State  within  the  region  will  not  be 
diminished  m  order  to  substitute  section 
509  funds 

Second,  title  V  authorization:  Author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  S255.000.000  to 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  title  V  for  the 
2-flscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1971 
Provides  that  the  Secretary,  after  de- 
ducting fimds  authorized  for  his  techni- 
cal assistance  activities  and  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  commissions 
under  subsections  505 '  a  ■  ■  1 '  and  505 '  b ' . 
i-hall  app<-)rtion  the  remainder  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  the  regi'jnal  commissions  Not  less 
than  10  percent  nor  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  such  remaining  amounts  shall 
be  allocated  to  any  one  regional  com- 
mission All  available  funds  must  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  regional  commissions 
prior  to  the  end  ol  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriated. 
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Section  206:  Coordination.  Alaska:  re- 
gional transportation  systems.  Amends 
title  V  of  the  act  by  adding  at  the  end 
three  new  sections  as  follows: 

First,  section  511  requires  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Federal  Cochairmen  to  co- 
ordinate their  respective  activities  under 
titles  I.  II.  and  V  of  this  act; 

Second,  section  512  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000  to  the  Federal 
Field  Committee  for  Development  Plan- 
ning in  Alaska,  for  the  2-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1971,  to  plan  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  proj- 
ects in  Alaska  in  cooperation  with  the 
S^te  of  Alaska  TliLs  section  does  not 
preclude  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
commission  for  Alaska. 

Third,  section  513  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  actmg  jointly 
with  the  regional  commissions,  lo  con- 
duct and  facilitate  investigations  and 
studies  of  all  types  and  modes  of  trans- 
portation relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
economic  development  regions,  to  carry 
out  demonstration  projects  incident  to 
such  activities,  and  to  report  the  results, 
together  with  his  recommendations  and 
those  of  each  regional  commission,  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  10.  1971. 
An  additional  S20  million  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  this  section.  This  section 
does  not  preclude  the  use  of  other  funds 
available  under  any  title  of  the  act  for 
authorized  transportation  projects. 

-.ECriON-BY-seCTION  ANALYSIS  OF  TrTLi:  lU, 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECO- 
.SOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965.  OF  PUBLIC 
LAW  ill     123 

Section  301  Amends  section  lOl'ci  of 
title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965 — hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  act  — as  follows 

First,  permits  the  Secretary  in  the  case 
of  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to  reduce  or 
entirely  waive  the  required  non-Federal 
share  below  the  minimum  of  20  percent 
otherwise  required:  and 

Second,  amends  ^ectlon  105  to  extend 
the  annual  authorization  of  $500  million 
to  June  30.  1970.  for  direct  and  supple- 
mentary grants  for  public  works  and 
development  facilities 

Section  302  Amends  section  301  of  the 
act  lo  authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  for  any  demonstration  project 
within  a  redevelopment  area  or  areas 
which  he  determines  is  designed  to  fos'.er 
regional  productivity  and  growth,  pre- 
vent outtnigratuni.  and  otherwise  carry 
out  the  purposes  oi  this  act 

Section  303  Amends  section  302  of  the 
act  to  increase  the  authorization  for  title 
III  of  the  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
')M  June  30.  1970.  from  S25  million  to 
S50  million. 

Section  304  .Amends  section  401  of  the 
act  as  follows: 

First,  requires  the  Secretary  to  desig- 
nate as  redevelopment  areas  those  areas 
elected  lor  assistance  under  part  D  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunitv  .Ac'. 
of  1964  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  lo 
de:-iKnate  a.>  redevelopment  areas  those 
areas  which  he  determines  meet  the  pur- 
pose of  section  15U  of  part  D  of  title  I 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  .Act  of  1964 
and  r)ihf'rwi.se  meet  the  requirements  of 
tlie  Economic  Development  .^ct  The  pur- 
pose of  section  150  of  the  Economic  Op- 
[)ortunity  Act  is  to  establish  special  pro- 
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grams  for  the  solution  of  critical  prob- 
lems m  particular  communities  or 
neighborhoods — defined  without  regard 
to  political  or  other  subdivisions  or 
boundaries — within  those  urban  areas 
having  especially  large  concentrations  of 
low-income  persons,  and  within  those 
rural  areas  having  substantial  outmigra- 
tion  to  eligible  urban  areas.  These  areas 
that  the  Secretary  designates  are  ex- 
empt from  the  population  and  boundary 
1  mutations  in  section  401(b)  »3i  and 
1 4  I  and  are  not  considered  a  redevelop- 
ment area  for  the  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  continued  eligibility  of  an  area 
designated  in  accordance  with  section 
401' d  I  which  requires  the  designation  of 
at  least  one  redevelopment  area  in  each 
State. 

Second,  the  areas  that  the  Secretary 
designates  under  this  amendment  would 
not  be  ehgible  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  establishing  an  economic  develop- 
ment district  in  accordance  with  section 
403'aMiMBi  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act. 

DISASTER    RELIEF    ACT    OF    1969 PUBLIC 

LAW    91-79 

This  act  provides  additional  assistance 
for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 
by  major  disasters  occurring  after  June 
30.  1967.  and  on  or  before  December  31, 
1970. 

Throughout  our  history,  nature  has 
struck  devastating  blows  to  the  United 
States  and  lo  the  citizens  throu.ch  floods, 
hurricanes,  earthquakes,  fires,  and  other 
disasters. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibility  to 
assist  commuiuties  m  times  of  ureal  dis- 
aster was  recot;nized.  For  example,  in 
the  early  1800's.  the  Congress  extended 
the  lime  for  discharging  customhouse 
bonds  of  the  suflerers  from  the  great 
Portsmouth  fire 

However,  it  was  not  until  1947  that  the 
franu'v^ork  for  a  i;encral  policy  for  dis- 
aster relief  came  into  beinn  In  that  year 
Coni;ress  empowered  the  President  to 
make  surplus  wartime  supphe.-^  available 
in  di.saster  areas. 

The  policy  for  disaster  relief  was 
established  by  the  I'ederal  Disaster  Act 
of  1950.  Public  Law  875  of  the  81st  Con- 
ijress.  which  t;ive.s  the  President  broad 
powers  to  provnde  an  orderly  and  con- 
tinuing means  of  assistance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Crovernment  to  Slates  and  local  gov- 
ernments m  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bilities to  alleviate  sufTcrlnu  and  damage 
rcsuiliiu;  from  major  disa.sters. 

Today,  there  are  fuhy  half  a  hundred 
Federal  agencies,  bureaus,  and  offices 
which  have  statutory-  responsibility  for 
providing  disa^ster  assistance  either  under 
the  provi.sions  of  the  Federal  Disaster 
Act  or  under  other  statates  whicli  give 
them  specific  authority  m  certain  areas 

The  contmuinn  disasters  which  have 
struck  with  lit;htning  fury  in  various 
.-ectiotis  of  our  Nation  jusi  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  have  further  empha- 
sized the  impf  rtance  of  the  entire  pro- 
i:ram  of  Fedeial  participation  in  disaster 
relief  The  Confess  has  firsthand  knowl- 
ed  e  of  all  of  the.se  disasters  and  several 
in  particular  were  of  major  proportions 
includiiu;  the  catastrophes  suffered  by 
the  State  of  California  in  January,  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  July,  the  Southeastern 
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States  devastated  by  Hurricane  Camille 
in  Augrust.  and  the  Midwestern  States  on 
several  occasions  during  the  yeai . 

On  July  9  of  this  year,  this  body  ptissed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  H.R.  6508,  the 
California  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969. 
This  bill  was  a  comprehensive  relief  bill 
necessitated  by  extensive  projierty  loss 
and  damage  in  the  State  of  California 
as  a  result  of  storms,  floods,  and  high 
waters  during  the  winter  of  1968-69  and 
the  spring  of  1969,  and  the  need  for 
special  measures  to  assist  in  the  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  these 
devastated  areas.  This  was  a  good  bill. 
The  House  on  that  day  was  alerted  to 
several  other  disasters  which  had  oc- 
curred and  we  specifically  pointed  out 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control 
would  be  going  out  to  Ohio  to  investigate 
the  extensive  damages  which  had  just 
occurred  there. 

The  Senate  later  amended  H.R.  6508 
so  as  to  change  the  bill  into  a  general 
relief  bill — the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1969 — with  application  throughout  the 
United  Stales. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  met 
m  August  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences in  the  legislation.  The  House 
conferees,  although  generally  convinced 
that  the  Senate  provisions  had  a  great 
deal  of  merit,  insisted  at  that  time  that 
additional  hearings  on  a  general  bill 
should  be  held.  However,  during  the 
period  of  our  discussions,  additional 
disasters  occurred  which  convinced  the 
House  conferees  that  we  could  not  wait 
for  additional  hearings.  All  the  conferees 
were  convinced  that  legislation  was 
needed  now — not  at  a  later  date.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  agreed  that  H.R.  6508 
should  have  an  expiration  date  of  De- 
cember 31.  1970.  and  that  the  affected 
interested  committees  of  the  Congress 
should  hold  hearings  and  act  as  expe- 
ditiously as  pos.sible  upon  legislation 
designed  lo  be  of  permanent  applica- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Federal  aid 
and  assistance  for  areas  suffering  major 
disasters. 

Tlie  experience  gained  as  a  result  of 
the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  will  unquestionably  be 
of  value  in  making  the  determination 
of  the  type  and  content  of  permanent 
legislation. 

Following  is  a  discussion  of  several 
specific  sections: 

Section  2  authorizes  the  President  to 
allocate  funds  to  States  affected  by  a 
major  disaster  for  the  permanent  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  permanent  street, 
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road,  and  highway  facilities  which  are 
not  on  a  Federal-aid  highway  system 
and  which  are  destroyed  or  damaged  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster.  Those  funds 
are  to  be  allocated  on  the  condition 
the  State  pay  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  repair  or  reconstruction. 

Section  6  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  in  the  administration  of 
the  disaster  loan  program  imder  sec- 
tion 7(b)(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
the  extent  the  loss  or  damage  is  not 
compensated  for  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise would,  at  the  borrower's  option,  be 
required  to  cancel  up  lo  $1,800  of  in- 
terest, principal,  or  any  combination 
thereof,  and,  in  addition,  would  be  au- 
thorized to  defer  any  or  all  interest  or 
principal  payments  during  the  first  3 
years  of  the  term  of  the  loan  without 
regard  to  the  borrower's  ability  to  make 
these  payments.  In  addition,  the  SBA 
will  be  authorized  by  paragraph  (2)  to 
grant  loans  to  repair,  rehabilitate,  or 
replace  lost  or  damaged  property  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  financial  as- 
sistance is  otherwise  available  from  pri- 
vate sources,  except  that,  first,  a  loan 
made  under  this  authority  would  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  having 
maturities  of  20  years  or  more  and  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  computed 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  loan  »nd  adjust- 
ed to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent; second,  any  such  loan  would  not 
be  eligible  for  cancellation  or  deferral 
as  otherwise  authorized  in  paragraph 
<1)  of  this  section.  In  addition,  the 
SBA  is  authorized  by  paragraph  (3)  in 
the  case  of  total  destruction  or  sub- 
stantial property  damage  of  a  home  or 
business  concern  to  refinance  mortgages 
or  liens  outstanding  against  the  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  property  if  the  re- 
financing is  for  the  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  replacement  of  that  property 
with  any  such  refinancing  loan  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  section 

Section  7  authorizes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  emergency  loan  program 
under  subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  the  same  benefits  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  and  limitations  as  are 
provided  in  section  6  in  the  case  of  SBA 
loans. 

Section  10  of  the  conference  substitute 
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authorizes  the  President  to  provide 
dwelling  accommodations  for  individuals 
and  families  displaced  by  a  major  disas- 
ter. These  accommodations  are  to  be 
made  available  only  to  individuals  or 
families  certified  as  having  occupied  as 
owner  or  tenant  a  dwelling  destroyed  or 
damaged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
it  uninhabitable  as  a  result  of  a  major 
disaster.  These  accommodations  are  lo 
be  provided  on  a  temporary  basis  and  the 
President  is  authorized  to  provide  these 
accommodations  by  first,  using  unoc- 
cupied housing  owned  by  the  United 
Slates;  second,  arranging  for  the  use 
of  unoccupied  public  housing;  third,  ac- 
quiring existing  dwellings  through  leas- 
ing; or,  fourth,  acquiring  mobile  homes 
or  other  readily  fabricated  dwellings, 
through  leasing,  and  placing  them  on 
sites  furnished  by  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  by  the  owner-occupant  upon 
condition  that  no  site  charge  be  made. 
Rentals  fo*'-^hese  accommodations  are 
to  be  established  by  the  President  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe  and  these  rentals  are  to  take 
into  consideration  the  financial  ability 
of  the  occupant.  In  the  case  of  financial 
hardship  rentals  may  be  compromised, 
adjusted,  or  waived  for  not  more  than  12 
months.  However,  no  individual  or  fam- 
ily is  to  be  required  to  incur  a  monthly 
housing  expense — including  any  fixed 
expense  relating  to  the  amortization  of 
debt  owing  on  a  house  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged in  a  major  disaster- -in  excess  of  25 
percent  of  the  individual's  or  family's 
monthly  income. 

Section  12  authorizes  the  President  to 
provide  assistance  to  an  individual  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster. 
This  assistance  is  not  to  exceed  the  max- 
imum amount  and  the  maximum  dura- 
lion  of  payments  under  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  and 
that  any  amount  of  assistance  to  an  in- 
dividual under  this  section  will  be  re- 
duced by  any  amount  of  unemployment 
compensation  or  of  private  income  pro- 
tection insurance  available  to  him  for 
that  period  of  unemployment. 

Section  15  defines  a  major  disaster  as 
one  which  has  been  determined  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1952,  as  amended — 42  U.S.C. 
1855-1855g — with  respect  to  those  disas- 
ters which  occurred  after  June  30.  1967, 
and  on  or  before  December  31.  1970. 

Following  is  a  list  of  major  disasters 
declared  by  the  President  from  July  1, 
1967.  lo  dale: 


Date  of 

declaraliQn 


Stale 


Type  ol  disaster 


Allocation  through      Date  of 
September  1969         declaration     State 


Type  ol  disaster 


'location  through 
Seplember;i9€9 


June  lb 


July 
luly 
Aug, 
Aug 
Sept 


Sept   13. 


No 

J3n    :s, 

Feb,    lb. 
Apr    18. 

Do 

Do 
Apr.   19, 
Apr,  2b. 
May      1. 
May    19. 


1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1%8 
1969 
1969 
1969 


1969 
1969 
1969 
1969 


Ue*  Jersey Heavy  rains,  high  yvinds.  and  flooding  _. 

Tenas Severe  storms,  high  winds,  and  flooding. 

Indiana „ Heavy  rams  and  flooding 

lov^a    ., ^ do  -- 

Minnesoti « do 

do i do -- 


Hawaii I do -. 

Florida 4 Hurricane  Gladys 

C-!:itornia ; Severe  storms  and  flooding. 

Ar  Kansas i do 

Minnesota Flooding 

North  Dakota... .do 

South  Dakota do 

Nevada do. 

Iowa , do .- 

Wisconiin 4 do... ... 

Colorado.  ....I Severe  storms  and  flooding. 


$3.oao,  000 

300.  000 
220.  000 
650. 000 
500.  000 
250.  000 
300.  000 
750.  000 
38.  O&O.  000 
350. 000 
2.  5n0.  0000 

3. 700.  030 

1.000.000 
150.000 

1.250.000 
500.000  , 

2.500,000 


June    6, 

July    11. 

Do. 
July    lb. 

Do 

Do 
Aug,  b 
Aug  !•!. 
Aug  ib, 
Aug  IS, 
Aug    19. 

Do. 
Aug.  2', 
Aug.  26. 
Aug,  30. 

Do. 
Sept    3, 


1969 
1969 

1969 


1969 
1969 
1969 
1969 
1969 

1969 
1%9 
1969 

1969 


H'lnois 

Tennessee  . 
Wisconsin... 

Kentucky 

Ohio  .    

Kansas 

Minnesota. .. 

lo/ia..      

California,  . , 
Mississippi.. 
Louisiana.  , 
Pennsylvania. 

Virginia 

New  York 

Illinois 

Vermont 
West  Virginia. 


Flooding.. .. .. 

Severe  storms  and  flooding. 
do 


do 

Tornado,  severe  storms  and  flooding, 
.do. 


Heavy  rains  and  flooding. 

,        do 

Flooding  _ 

Hurricane  Camille 

.do. 


Severe  storms  and  flooding 

Severe  storms  (Camille)  and  flooding. 
Heavy  rains  and  flooding 

do. 


Seveie  storms  and  flood:''? 

Severe  storms  (Cami'le)  ana  flooding. 


JbOO. 000 

;':o  oco 

?Li0.O0O 
2(0,000 

2, 000. 000 

500. OCO 

150.000 

50C.  000 

2bC.  000 

1. COO. OCO 

1.000.000 

<00, OCO 

1  000,000 

250,000 

bOO,  000 

200,000 

220.  000 
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JOHN    r      KtN.NCDY    CENTX* 

FTBUC     LAW    91-90 

Public  Law  91-90.  amended  section  8 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  by 
increasing  th"  authority  for  direct  ap- 
propriations from  $15,500,000  to  $23  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $7  5  million  provided, 
as  in  the  basic  act.  that  this  increase  is 
matched  by  an  equal  amount  of  money, 
securities,  and  other  property  from  other 
sources  In  addition,  Public  La*  91-90 
amended  section  9  of  the  John  F  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  by  authorizinK  an  in- 
crease m  Che  amount  of  bonds  author- 
ized to  be  issued  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  undersround  parking  facilities  by 
$5  million  from  the  original  $15,400,000  to 
$20,400,000. 

The  ontfinal  authoruation  of  $15.- 
500.000  has  been  matched  by  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  t,'ifts  as  required  by 
pre.sent  law  It  is  the  committees  under- 
standing that  appro.ximately  $5  5  million 
worth  of  additional  gifts  have  also  been 
received  by  the  Trustees  and  may  be  ap- 
plied toward  matching  the  additional 
apprfip'nations  iiuthorized  by  this  legis- 
lation.' 

BILLS    REPOHTtD    BY    COMMITrtE     <ND    ['ENDING 

ON    HOUSE    UNION    tALENDAR 

CONSTRICTION    OF    CUSTOM     \NT>    IMMIGRATION 

FACILITIES H.R      12795 

The  purpose  of  H  R  12795  is  to  increase 
the  existing  limitation  of  $100,000  to  a 
limitation  of  5200,000  on  the  total  amount 
of  funds  which  may  be  expended  to  pro- 
vide faculties  :or  the  enforcement  of  the 
customs  and  immigration  laws  where  no 
suitable  facilities  exLsi.  such  monetary 
limitation  for  any  one  proiect  to  include 
the  cost  of  the  site 

I  IBRARY  or  CONGRESS  JAMES  MADISON  MEMORIAL 
BCILDING S      2910 

In  1965  the  Congress  enacted  into  law 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  69.  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  third  Library  of 
Congress  buildins.  By  the  terms  of  that 
act,  the  building  is  to  be  constructed  on 
the  federally  owned  property  adjacent 
to  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building  It 
is  to  contain  a  -iuitanle  memorial  hall 
honoring  the  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  many  and  brilliant 
achievements  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
Founding  Fathers 

On  September  17.  1965.  this  committee 
reported  legislation,  which  shortly  there- 
after became  law  without  further  amend- 
ment. The  committees  report,  House  Re- 
port 1024.  89th  Congres.s.  set  forth  in 
substantial  detail  the  urgent  need  for 
this  additional  Library  of  Congress  fa- 
cility. We  do  not  propose  to  repeat  that 
report  here,  other  than  to  tate  that  the 
urgency  of  need  descnbed  herein  has 
been  increasingly  aggravated  during  the 
ensuing  4'j  years  The  Public  Works 
Committee  stronaly  recommends  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  review  that 
September  17.   1965,  report. 

The  resulting  law — Public  Law  8^ 
260 — slated  clearly  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Madison  Memorial  Library 
Biulding  IS  to  be  u.>ed,  and  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $75 
million  to  construct  the  building.  Includ- 
ing the  preparation  of  necessary  designs, 
plans,  and  specifications. 

In    1965.    $500,000    was    appropriated 
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"for  preliminary  plans  and  designs  and 
cost  estimates  "  It  is  worth  noting  that 
when  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69  was 
under  consideration,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  was  informed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administrator  that  a  real- 
istic estimate  of  cost  for  "fully  com- 
pleted design  of  the  buildmg.  including 
preparation  of  working  drawings  and 
specifications,  wluch  would  enable  pro- 
ceeding with  construction,"  would  be 
$3  million 

In  June  1968.  as  part  of  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  request,  and  again  in 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969.  $2  8  mil- 
lion were  requested  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  so  that  design  work  might 
proceed.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee denied  Uith  requests. 

The  Architect's  budget  request  for  fts- 
tal  year  1970  included  $18,410,000  to 
cover  final  plans  and  specifications,  con- 
tracts for  excavat'on  and  foundation 
work,  and  the  ordering  of  the  masonry 
for  the  exterior  of  the  building. 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  has  in- 
formed this  committee  as  follows: 

During  tiearmgs  on  this  item  before  the 
Subcommittee  ■  n  Legislative  Appropnatlonfi 
>.  f  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  ArcliUecc  testified  that  because  of  de- 
:ays  in  the  construction  of  the  building  for 
lacfe  of  funds  and  because  the  associate 
architects  estimate  that  54  months  will  be 
required  for  construction  under  h  ihree- 
phase  construction  program,  escalating  con- 
struction costs  would  increase  the  cost  of 
ihe  building  The  current  annual  rate  of 
escalation  In  the  cost  of  construction  worlc 
Is  10  percent,  whereas  2  vears  ago  it  was 
between  :i  and  4  percent  On  the  premise 
'.hat  the  i-scaUlion  rate  will  level  off  to 
.m  average  of  7  percent  over  the  next  4  years, 
the  associate  architects  estimate  that  the 
co6t  of  the  project,  iis  originally  envisioned, 
would  total  «90  million  1  have  discussed 
thU  matter  recently  with  the  iissociate  ar- 
chitects and  they  have  confirmed  this  fig- 
ure. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, in  reporting  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
tor  fiscal  year  1970  approved  an  appro- 
}iriation  of  52  8  million  for  final  plans 
and  specifications,  but  added  a  provi- 
sion which  says: 

llie  availability  of  these  funds  for  obliga- 
tion shall  be  contingent  upon  enactment  "f 
leglsUitlwn  adjusting  the  limit  of  cost  "f  the 
project  I  fixed  by  section  3  of  such  act  i  to  re- 
rlect  an  accurate  Cost  Estimate  plus  any 
projected  escalated  construction  costs  re- 
quired to  complete  the  project  on  the  basis 
of  the  preliminary  plans  heretofore  approved 
by  the  committee  an-l  commissions  rieslg- 
ualed  in  such  act 

The  Senate  has  concurred  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  and  has  appropriated 
$2.8  million  based  on  the  contingency's 
being  enacted  into  law  during  this  fiscal 
year 

Three  points  need  to  be  made  ab- 
solutely clear  F^rst,  the  exact  estimate 
of  costs  ajid  the  escalation  in  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  build  thLs  third  Library 
facility  IS  due  solely  to  the  continuing 
rise  in  construction  costs.  ThLs  commit- 
tee has  considerable  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  programs  involving  federally 
financed  construction,  and  we  are  find- 
ing that  all  public  buildings  are  costing 
more. 
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Second,  this  facility  is  a  library  build- 
ing. It  is  not  intended  to  be  lised  as  an 
oflice  buildmg  of  any  kind  except  to  the 
extent  that  working  space  must  obvious- 
ly be  provided  for  the  employees  who 
service  the  Library  in  its  numerous  func- 
tions. S  2910  here  reported  with  amend- 
ment specifically  so  states. 

Third,  the  Library  of  Congress  is  pres- 
ently paying  close  to  $2  million  a  year 
for  rental  space  scattered — most  ineffi- 
ciently, it  should  be  noted,  though  that 
IS  no  fault  of  the  Library — over  the  city. 
Tills  rental  cost  will  be  eliminated  when 
the  Madison  Memorial  Library  is  com- 
pleted. 

Delay  in  appropriating  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  complete  this  facility  has  there- 
fore substantially  increased  its  cost  and 
at  the  same  time  forced  significant  costs 
for  makeshift  rental  space. 

The  appropriation  of  the  $2.8  million 
lor  final  plans  and  specifications,  contin- 
gent upon  legislative  action  making  an 
adjustment  to  reflect  projected  escal- 
ated construction  cosus  required  to  com- 
plete the  project."  is,  in  effect,  the  forcing 
of  a  legislative  reauthorization  which 
very  possibly  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary if  tmiely  appropriations  for  this 
unquestionably  essential  facility  had 
been  made 

uil:.^  i\ss£D  by   house  and  tending  IN 

SENATE    COMMITTEE 

LI.MITATIONS  ON   USE  OF  PfBHC  I'ROFERTY  — 

UR      1035 

PfBLIC   GROUNDS    IN    THE    DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 

Subsection  lai  of  the  first  section  of 
the  bill  as  passed  the  House  prohibits 
the  issuance  of  any  permit,  authority,  or 
other  permission  to  use  any  real  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  under  its  control  or 
under  the  control  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  camping,  sleeping,  sitting  in, 
or  other  overnight  occupancy  or  for  con- 
structing or  erecting  any  temporary 
bmlding  or  structure  on  such  property. 
This  IS  a  complete  prohibition  against 
the  u^c  ol  these  public  grounds  for  these 
specified  ijurposes.  Nothing  in  this  act, 
however,  is  to  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
any  governmental  activity. 

Governmental  activity  referred  to  is 
official  activity  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  The  committee  intends  this 
to  cover  all  forms  of  legitimate  activity 
on  a  Federal  or  District  level.  Specifically 
this  would  cover  such  examples  as  the 
stationing  I'f  military  personnel  in  public 
buildings  or  on  public  grounds  or  as  need 
be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  use  of 
such  property  in  connection  with  pro- 
viding emergency  medical  care  to  a  per- 
.son  who  has  come  to  the  District  to  par- 
ticipate m  a  march  or  other  category  and 
who  while  here  is  injured  or  becomes  ill. 
and  the  use  of  such  property  in  connec- 
tion with  the  inauguration  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  does  not  mean 
that  .sponsorship  of  essentially  private 
activities  by  a  department  or  agency  of 
the  District  or  Federal  Government  is  to 
be  deemed  to  be  a  governmental  activity 
exempting  the  private  organization  from 
restrictions  of  this  bill. 

The  issuance  of  any  permit  or  other 
license  in  connection  with  any  demon- 
stration or  related  activity  is  not  to  be 
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construed  as  authority  to  engage  in  any 
camping  or  other  activity  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  this  act. 

Subsection  ib'  of  the  first  section  pro- 
vides that  in  issuing  permits  or  granting 
permission  to  use  such  property  for  any 
other  purpose  if  the  officer  or  employee 
issuing  that  permit  or  giving  tliat  per- 
mission h£is  reason  to  believe  that  dam- 
age may  occur  he  must  require  the 
furnishing  of  surety  in  an  amount  rea- 
sonable to  indemnify  the  United  States 
for  such  damage  and  to  save  the  United 
States  harmless  from  any  injury  to  per- 
sons or  property  caused  by  such  use.  The 
committee  has  determined  that  recent 
demonstrations  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  requiring  substantial  Fed- 
eral expenditures  to  repair  damages  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  public  property 
for  these  demonstrations.  It  is  the  com- 
mittees  belief  that  all  of  the  costs  of 
these  demonstrations  should  be  borne  by 
those  who  participate  in  them. 

Subsection  <c>  of  the  first  section  re- 
vokes any  outstanding  permit,  authority, 
or  other  permission,  including  any  re- 
newal or  extension  of  an  original  permit 
which  is  in  existence  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  if  that  permit,  au- 
thority, or  permission  could  not  be  issued 
after  such  date  under  the  terms  of  this 
act. 

The  title  of  the  bill  is  amended  to  more 
accuratelv  reflect  the  text  of  the  reported 
bill. 

PROVIDING      FOR      MUNICIPAL      USE      OF      STORAGE 
WATER    IN    BENBROOK   DAM.   TEX. H.R.    5278 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5278  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  con- 
tract with  the  Benbrook  Water  and 
Sewer  Authority  for  the  beneficial  use  of 
a  portion  of  the  waters  now  impounded 
by  the  Benbrook  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Tex.,  for  municipal  water  supply  pur- 
poses. 

ACCESSIBILITY    TO    PHYSICALLY    HANDICAPPED    OF 
CERTAIN    PUBLIC    FACILITIES H.R.    14464 

In  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
L-ress  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
reported  out  legislation  which  would 
make  the  design  and  construction  of 
buildings  financed  by  Federal  funds  ac- 
cessible to  the  physically  handicapped. 
Public  Law  90-480  made  it  incumbent 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  insure 
that  all  public  buildings  constructed  with 
Federal  funds  or  constructed  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  that  they  are  ac- 
cessible to  all  people.  This  much-needed 
public  law  has  received  enthusiastic  sup- 
port in  all  sections  of  the  country  from 
all  those  concerned  with  providing  our 
handicapped  citizens  with  an  opportunity 
to  fully  participate  in  all  activities  of 
public  life.  The  committee,  however,  was 
informed  on  some  further  problems  deal- 
in.u  with  the  implementation  of  this  legis- 
lation and  for  this  reason  H.R.  14464  was 
introduced,  reported,  and  passed  by  the 
House. 

Congress  has  authorized  a  complete 
subway  system  for  Washington  and  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  question  arose  as 
to  whether  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-480  were  applicable  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this  particular  public  facility.  By 
virtue  of  the  imique  Federal-State  rela- 
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tionship  created  through  the  compact 
and  othenpise,  in  this  instance,  doubt 
has  been  cast  as  to  whether  this  metro 
facility  was  in  fact  subject  to  this  law. 
This  legislation  will  resolve  that  doubt 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  construction  of 
the  subway  stations,  entrances,  exits 
thereto  and  all  other  related  facilities 
necessary  for  this  metro  system  will  in 
fact  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  law.  Specific  exemption  has  been 
made,  however,  with  respect  to  the  buses, 
subway  cars,  trains,  and  other  rolling 
stock. 

FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  196B H.K.   14741 

H.R.  14741,  reported  to  the  House  No- 
vember 14,  1969,  and  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  November  25,  1969,  cov- 
ered those  matters  which,  as  a  result  of 
its  hearings,  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  believed  warranted  leg- 
islative action  this  year.  In  summary, 
H.R.  14741  required  the  submission  of  a 
complete  cost  estimate  on  the  Interstate 
System  by  no  later  than  April  15,  1970; 
extended  the  applicable  date  of  the  pen- 
alty clauses  of  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion  Act  from  January  1,  1968,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971;  authorized  a  $26  million 
Federal  share  demonstration  program 
for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  on 
the  high-speed  rail  route  in  the  north- 
east corridor — recognizing  that  a  na- 
tionwide program  to  deal  with  this 
safety  problem  will  ultimately  be  re- 
quired; revised  the  formula  for  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  the  States  tmder  the 
Highway  Safety  Act;  and  authorized  the 
Department  of  State  to  enter  into  seri- 
ous negotiations  with  the  Government 
of  Canada  to  work  out  proposed  methods 
of  reconstructing  the  Alaska  Highway. 
Substantial  legislation  guidance  was  in- 
cluded in  the  committee's  report  on  H.R. 
14741  with  respect  to  policy  and  pro- 
cedures under  the  Highway  Safety  Act. 

HEARINGS     HELD     BY     SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     ROADS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  held 
extensive  hearings  en  pending  highway 
matters  and  conducted  an  intensive 
overview  of  progress  and  problems  under 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Included  in  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings were  a  request  for  the  extension  of 
the  Interstate  System  to  include  U.S. 
Highway  52  in  West  Virginia;  proposals 
to  delay  the  penalty  date  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Highway  Beautification  Act 
of  1965;  the  planning  and  coordination 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Highway: 
revised  sizes  and  weif^hts  of  vehicles 
operating  on  the  Interstate  System;  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Alaska  Hifrhway: 
continued  cooperation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  construction  of  the  Darien 
Gap  Highway:  the  need  for  a  complete 
cost  estimate  for  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  on  which  to  base  both 
future  authorizations  for  that  system 
and  as  a  foundation  for  how  to  deal  with 
the  Nation's  highway  construction  needs 
during  the  coming  10  to  15  years:  a  re- 
vised formula,  required  by  law.  for  al- 
location among  the  States  cf  funds  under 
the  Highway  Safety  Act;  and  a  program 
for  the  elimination  of  prade  crossings 
along  the  high-speeo  rail  line  between 
Washington.  D.C.,  New  York  City,  and 
Boston,  Mass. 
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In  addition  to  the  hearings  held  by  the 
subcommittee  in  Washington,  hearings 
were  held  on  the  proposed  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Highway  in  Montana, 
Canada,  and  Alaska. 

The  subcommittee  continued  to  work, 
on  an  informal  basis,  with  other  con- 
cerned House  committees,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  to  re- 
solve the  conflicts  which  had  been 
strangling  the  continued  development  of 
an  adequate  and  coordinated  transpor- 
tation system  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

E.'iECUTIVE    PROTECTIVE    SERVICE H.R.     14944 

H.R.  14944.  with  amendments,  will 
change  the  name  of  the  White  House 
PoUce  to  the  Executive  Protective  Serv- 
ice, which  more  adequately  describes  the 
functions  already  assigned  to  it  as  well 
as  the  function  to  be  added  here.  In  addi- 
tion, this  legislation  will  extend  the  juris- 
dictional area  within  which  the  Service 
may  function  to  the  metropolitan  area 
surrounding  the  city  ol  Washington  it- 
self. Some  embassies  are  alreaay  located 
outside  the  city  limits,  and  it  may  reason- 
ably be  assumed  that  other  embassies  w  ill 
so  locate  in  the  future.  To  carry  out  its 
function,  the  Service  must  be  able  to 
protect  these  embassies  as  well  as  those 
located  within  the  city  proper. 

Foreign  representatives  are  accredited 
to  the  President;  they  necessarily  must 
be  so  situated  physically  as  to  be  in  rela- 
tively close  proximity  to  tlie  central  seat 
of  this  Government.  The  authority  for 
embassy  i:)rotection  is  limited  to  the 
metropolitan  area  itself,  except  as  the 
President  otherwise  provides,  on  a  case 
by  case  basis.  Where  embassies  are  lo- 
ated  in  Maryland  or  Virginia,  to  the  ex- 
tent those  States  comprise  a  part  cf  the 
metropolitan  area,  the  same  cooper- 
ation with  local  pohce  forces  would  anply 
as  now  applies  with  respect  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department.  In  tliis  re- 
gard, the  embassy  protective  function 
cannot,  and  is  not  intended  to.  assume 
the  local  police  department's  responsibil- 
ity—whether it  be  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland,  or  Virsinia— to  con- 
duct criminal  investipalions  involving 
embassy  personnel  but  to  furnish  i-oUce 
officei-s  in  adequate  numbers  to  control 
major  demonstrations  and  other  large 
disturbances  occurring  m  close  proxim- 
ity to  foreign  diplomatic  missions. 

With  respect  to  the  authority  Granted 
the  President  to  utilize  the  Executive 
Protective  Service  for  the  ijroteciion  of 
•foreisin  diplomatic  missions  located  in 
sucli  other  areas  in  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions,  on  a  ca.se- 
by-case  basis."  this  authoiity  extends 
only  to  situations  of  extraordinary  crav- 
ity,  where  the  local  police  force  is  totally 
incapable  of  providing  a  level  of  j^rotec- 
tion  deemed  essential  to  the  internaiional 
integrity  of  the  United  States,  or  where 
the  protection  of  the  President  himself, 
for  example,  would  be  involved.  This  ad- 
ditional authority  is  not.  and  may  not  be 
construed  to  be,  a  substitute  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  local  police  forces  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  consulates,  the  United 
Nations,  and  similar  foreign  delegations 
within  the  United  States.  The  increased 
protection  to  be  provided  by  the  Execu- 
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tlve  Protective  Service  is  designed  pri- 
marily as  a  preventive  measure  within 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  It  is 
not  intended  that  thLs  new  Service  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  other  police 
departments  to  provide  protecuon  to 
persons  and  property  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions 

The  number  of  personnel  assigned  to 
the  Service  will  be  increased  from  the 
present  250  to  not  more  than  850  Not 
all  of  this  authorized  increase  in  person- 
nel of  course,  is  attributable  to  emba.ssy 
protection.  The  need  for  increased  pro- 
tection for  the  President  accounus  for 
part  of  the  added  personnel  The  direc- 
tion of  the  Executive  Protective  Service 
will  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Director  of 
the  US.  Secret  Service,  and  it  is  contem- 
plated that  the  members  of  the  Service 
will  be  recruited  under  the  civil  .service 
laws  and  regulations  on  a  nationwide 
basis  It  :>  not  anticipated  that  the  local 
police  forces  of  the  metropolitan  area 
will  be  a  primary  source  of  recruitment 
To  t-mphasize  this  point,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  was  further 
amencted  on  the  floor  to  highlight  the 
fact  lintt  recruiting  for  this  Service  will 
not  in  any  way  hinder  recruiting  efforts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan 
Police 

RIVER     BASIN      M.jNrTAHY      AITHORIZATIONS     FOR 
lERTaIN    river    8.\SIN    PLANS       >IR1)1H« 

This  legislation  authorizes  an  increase 
in  the  monetary  authorization  for  13 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  previ- 
ously approved  by  Congress,  authorizes 
the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Basin  comprehensive  study  and  modifies 
the  flood  control  projects  on  the  Scioto 
River.  Ohio,  and  the  m'lltiple  purpose 
project  at  Toclcs  Island  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir. Penn.sylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Fol- 
lowing IS  a  discussion  of  the  sections  of 
the  bill.  HR.  15166 

SECTION     I 

Section  1  provides  increased  authori- 
zations foi  the  prosecution  of  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control  and  related  pur- 
poses under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  .'Xrmy  and  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. The  appropriations  intended  to  be 
covered  by  the  increased  and  completion 
authorizations  are  those  necessary  for 
the  scheduled  funding  requirements 
through  calendar  year  1971.  Allowance 
is  made  for  the  amount  of  monetary  au- 
thorization presently  available  in  the 
various  basiiLs  The  necessity  for  these 
increased  authorizations  is  explained 
below- 
Monetary  authorizations  first  were  put 
into  eRect  by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
1936  and  1938  They  limit  authority  to 
appropriate  and  expend  funds  within 
specified  basins  or  specified  major  proj- 
ects to  levels  below  the  total  casts  of  the 
authorized  bit^m  or  project  develop- 
ments In  this  way  they  give  the  Con- 
gress opportunity  to  review  and  control 
the  rate  of  accomplishment  of  the  basin 
plans  and  major  projects  to  which  they 
apply 

In  these  plans,  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved an  entire  plan  for  development 
of  a  river  basin  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control,  navigation,  power,  and  allied 
water  uses,  but  limited  the  amount?  of 
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funds  to  anticipated  appropriations  for 
a  specified  period  (»f  years,  allowing  ac- 
complishment of  only  part  of  the  plan 
Subsequentlv  the  Congress  has  aug- 
mented some  of  the  previously  approved 
plans,  by  authorizing  additional  proj- 
ects, or  modifications  of  projects,  and 
increased  the  inonetarv'  authorization  to 
provide  for  additional  appropnations. 
When  the  monetary  authorization  limit 
of  a  plan  is  approached,  legislation  Ls 
required  lo  provide  additional  authoriza- 
tion so  that  appropriations  can  be  made 
to  permit  tlie  plan  to  continue  If  such 
legislation  is  not  forthcoming  when  need- 
ed, construction  of  projects  in  the  basin 
plan  cannot  proceed,  even  if  funds  have 
tx'en  included  m  appropriation  acts  for 
this  purp<).^e 

In  addition  to  protects  comprisini;  the.se 
basin  plans  subject  to  monetary  authori- 
zation. Congress  ha.s  authorized  other 
protects  in  the  basins  for  'a  hich  full 
monetary  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions has  been  provided  under  the  ter.ns 
of  the  authorizing  act  Projects  In  this 
rategoiy  require  no  further  monetary 
authorization  action  by  the  Congre.ss 

At  the  pn^sent  time  th<'re  are  22  basin 
development  plans  subject  to  basin 
monetary  authorization  limitations  Au- 
thorizations provided  to  date,  including 
the  most  recent  provided  by  legislation 
in  1968.  are  adequate  for  work  to  be  per- 
formed in  most  of  the  basms  throuuh 
calendar  year  1969  However,  there  are 
12  basins  whose  monetary  authorizations 
will  be  exhausted  in  calendar  year  1970. 
unle.ss  further  authorization  is  provided 
and  there  is  a  13th  basin  which  will  run 
iiul  of  authorization  in  calendar  year 
1971  unless  additional  authorization  is 
prov.ded. 

The  following  table  furnishes  for  the 
basuis  shown  in  section  1  of  the  bill 
the  date;  ot  on^nnal  authorization  and 
the  amount  of  increased  authorizations 
needed  for  the  work  to  be  i>erformed 
thioui^h  calendar  year  1971: 
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Monetary 

authorisation 

required 

through 

Actol 

calendar  year 

Basin 

Congress 

1971 

stabarnaCooja  Ri»er 

Mar.     :.  194b 

V45.  000.  000 

Arkansas  ftivei 

June  28  193U 

89.  000  DOO 

BiiiOi  River 

SepI     3  1954 

5  000.000 

Central  and  Soulhtm  f  loiida 

June  30.  1948 

20. 000. 000 

Columbia  River 

lun*  29  1938 

263.  000.  000 

lower  Misvit^ippi  River 

Ma»    lb,  1928 

167  OOO  000 

Missouri  Kiver 

June  28  1938 

1 '39,  000  0'» 

Ohio  River 

lune  22.  1936 

69.  OOO.  OOO 

Ouachila  River 

May    1M950 

18.000  000 

San  Joaquin  River 

Oec.  22.  1944 

18.000.000 

Souin  Pialte  River 

May    17  19S0 

21.000.000 

Mooer  Mississippi  River. . 

June  28  1938 

2  000.000 

wriite  River   . 

da 

4  000  000 

Total..- 

830.  OOO.  000 

SXCnON     3 CHESAPEAKE     BAY     BASIN     COMPRE- 

tlE.NSIVE    STI.TDY 

Chesapeake  Bay  is  the  largest  estuai-y 
on  the  Atlantic  coa^t  of  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  most  important  estuaries 
In  the  world.  Rivers  having  combined 
drainage  areas  totaling  74.000  square 
miles  flow  into  the  estuar>'.  including;  the 
Susquehanna.  Potomac.  Rappahannock, 
and  James  Rivers. 

Section  312  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1965  authorized  and  directed  the 


Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  make  a  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  water 
utilization  and  control  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Basin,  including  navigation,  flood 
control,  fisheries,  control  of  noxious 
weeds,  water  pollution,  water  quality 
control,  beach  eraslon.  and  recreation 
and  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  a  h.vdraulic 
model  of  the  Che.sapeake  Bay  Basin  and 
an  associated  technical  center,  m  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  study. 
Not  to  exceed  $6  million  was  authorized 
to  carrv  out  the  study. 

A  reevaluation  of  the  study  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  cost  was  made  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1969  uiwn  request  of  the 
Hou.se  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  prepared  plans  and 
e.stimat<'s  for  each  feature  of  the  study 
using  11.S  Chesapeake  Bay  Study  Advi.sor>' 
Group,  and  its  six  task  s^roups.  repre- 
senting the  aflected  States,  interested 
agencies,  and  a  wide  variety  of  disci- 
plines. The  reevaluation  considered  vari- 
ous alternative  methods  of  study  Includ- 
ing several  less  costly  programs  which 
the  Corps  of  E^ngineers  found  would  not 
satisfy  the  broad  objectives  of  the  au- 
thorizing act  and  could  not  iixsure  suc- 
ce.ss  of  the  study  Without  the  hydraulic 
model  the  study  would  not  provide  data 
for  many  facets  of  the  water  quality, 
sedimentation,  and  ecological  problems. 
These  are  urgent  and  challenging  prob- 
lems: they  require  a  sound  foundation  of 
knowledge  for  planning  and  managing 
the  development  needed  by  an  exploding 
population,  balanced  with  the  need  for 
con.-iervation  of  tiie  complex  cstuarine 
environment  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  plan  developed  is  estimated  to  cost 
S15  million  as  compared  with  the  original 
S6  million  authorization.  The  authorized 
hydraulic  model  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
.^heiter  and  a.s.sociated  technical  center 
would  be  constructed,  operated,  and 
maintained  at  Matapeake.  Md..  to  be 
utilized  by  any  department  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States  of  Maryland. 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  in  connection 
with  their  research,  investigation,  or 
study  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin.  The 
stucLv  also  provides  for  multidisciplinary 
research  in  the  technical  center  for  hy- 
draulic and  ecological  studies  to  obtain 
definitive  answers  to  many  bay  problems. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  inves- 
tigations are  estimated  to  be  at  a  high 
level  relative  to  the  estimated  costs.  The 
well-organized  Chesapeake  Bay  Study 
Advi.sory  Group  and  its  task  groups,  rep- 
resenting a  broad  sjx'ctrum  of  the  exper- 
tise of  many  State  and  Federal  agencies 
assisted  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  pre- 
paring the  plan  of  study  and  they  are 
available  and  prepared  to  participate  in 
the  authorized  investigations. 

This  comprehensive  study,  when  com- 
pleted, will  ijroject  economic  develop- 
ment within  the  bay  area  and  the  con- 
sequent resources  demands.  It  will  serve 
as  a  viable  management  guide  to  main- 
taining the  environmental  integrity  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  while  encouraging 
beneficial  resource  use  and  enjoyment.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  this  study,  lan- 
guage was  included  in  the  bill  which 
would  permit  completion  of  the  Chesa- 
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peake  Bay   Basin  comprehensive  study 
at  an  estimated  additional  amount  of  $9 

million. 
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SECTION     3 — SCIOTO    RIVEK,    OHIO 

This  section  modifies  the  flood  control 
project  for  the  Scioto  River,  Ohio,  au- 
thorized in  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962  and  modified  by  section 
205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965,  so 
as  to  authorize  construction  of  the  local 
protection  works  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
prior  to  commencement  of  construction 
of  the  Big  Darby  Reservior.  The  section 
also  authorizes  such  revisions  to  the  plan 
for  the  local  protection  works  as  are  nec- 
essary to  provide,  without  the  Big  Darby 
Reservoir,  a  degree  of  protection  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  that  provided  for 
Chillicothe  by  the  overall  project  as  orig- 
inally authorized. 

The  project  for  the  Scioto  River,  au- 
thorized in  1962,  consisted  of  a  combina- 
tion of  upstream  reservoirs  and  local 
protection  works  at  Columbus  and  Chilli- 
cothe. Ohio.  The  works  at  Chillicothe 
were  designed  to  accommodate  the  re- 
duced flows  resulting  from  the  proposed 
upstream  reservoirs.  For  this  reason,  the 
project  provided  that  the  works  at  Chilli- 
cothe would  not  be  constructed  until  the 
reservoirs  on  Alum,  Mill.  Big  Darby,  and 
Deer  Creeks  were  completed  and  in  op- 
eration for  flood  control.  The  1965 
amendment  provided  that  construction 
of  the  works  at  Chillicothe  could  proceed 
at  such  time  as  these  reservoirs  were  un- 
der construction. 

The  reservoirs  on  Alum,  Mill,  and  Deer 
Creeks  are  proceeding  as  planned,  but 
the  committee  understands  that  con- 
struction of  the  Big  Darby  Reservoir  has 
been  delayed,  and  may  not  be  started  for 
several  years.  The  committee  feels  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  construc- 
tion of  the  urgently  needed  local  pro- 
tection works  at  Chillicothe  should  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  prior  to  construction  of 
the  Big  Darby  Reservoir,  with  such  revi- 
sions as  are  necessary  to  provide  sub- 
stantially the  same  degree  of  protection 
as  contemplated  by  the  overall  plan. 

SECTION  4 — HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  DEVELOP- 
MENT AT  THE  TOCKS  ISLAND  DAM-DELAWARE 
RIVER    BASIN 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  modify 
the  congressional  authorization  for  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir,  to  be 
located  in  the  Delaware  River,  between 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  appropriate  Government 
agencies  to  consider  an  application  pro- 
viding for  the  use  of  Tocks  Island  project 
water  releases  as  part  of  a  proposed  com- 
prehensive pumped  storage  hydroelectric 
power  development  by  certain  New  Jer- 
sev  electric  companies. 

The  existing  Tocks  Island  authoriza- 
tion provides  for  use  of  those  releases  by 
a  conventional  Federal  powerplant.  The 
modification  clarifies  the  authority  of  the 
licensing  agencies  to  consider  a  proposal 
that  such  releases  be  used  by  New  Jer- 
sey companies,  instead,  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive pumped  storage  development. 

ANALYSIS    BY    SUBSECTIONS 

Subsection  (a>  :  Modifies  the  provisions 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  October  23, 
1962,  Public  Law  87-874,  relating  to  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Dela- 


ware River  Basin,  to  permit  the  head  and 
water  releases  of  that  project  to  be  uti- 
lized as  part  of  a  comprehensive  pumped- 
storage  hydroelectric  power  project  by 
certain  New  Jersey  electric  companies 
having  an  application  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion. Language  in  this  subsection  makes 
the  use  of  such  releases  as  part  of  the 
aforesaid  proposal  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  compact  and  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  In  the  event  the  DRBC  and  the  FPC 
license  the  combination  power  proposal, 
this  subsection  provides  that  the  aimual 
payment  required  by  section  10(e)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  to  be  made  for 
the  use  of  Government  property  at  Tocks 
Island  shall  be  not  less  than  $1  million. 
Exact  amount  of  such  annual  payment 
will  be  determined  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Subsection  (b)  :  This  subsection  effec- 
tively prohibits  use  of  Sunfish  Pond,  a 
small  pond  atop  Kittatinny  Mountain,  as 
an  upper  reservoir  of  the  comprehensive 
pumped-storage  project.  It  incorporates 
by  reference  those  provisions  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  amend- 
ment of  its  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  which  provide  that 
Sunfish  Pond  shall  not  be  so  used  and  its 
recreation  values  net  significantly  im- 
paired, that  construction  of  the  alternate 
upper  reservoir  be  accomplished  with 
minimtmi  disruption  of  the  nautral  en- 
virorunent,  that  the  project  penstocks, 
powerhouse,  and  traiismission  lines  ex- 
tending therefrom  on  the  western  slope 
and  top  of  Kittatinny  Ridge  be  under- 
ground, and  the  area  restored  and  land- 
scaped. 

Subsection  id:  This  subsection  pro- 
vides that  power  equivalent  to  that  which 
would  have  been  available  to  preference 
customers  from  the  presently  authorized 
Federal  conventional  plant,  if  built,  will 
be  made  available  to  them  by  the  licensee. 
The  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  is 
considered  a  preference  customer  for  this 
purpose.  The  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  is 
to  allocate  such  power  as  may  be  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  not  taken  from 
the  licensee  by  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  for  pumping  of  water, 
for  pumping,  collecting,  and  treating 
sewage,  and  for  piu"poses  associated  with 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Rec- 
reational Area  on  an  equitable  basis 
among  the  other  preference  customers. 

Subsection  id>:  This  subsection  di- 
rects the  licensee  to  furnish  power  to  the 
United  States  free  of  cost  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Tocks  Island 
Dam. 

Subsection  (e> :  This  subsection  re- 
quires the  Tocks  Island  project  and.  if 
built,  the  companies'  proposed  combina- 
tion power  development  both  to  be  con- 
structed in  a  manner  that  will  not  pre- 
clude Government  installation  of  the 
authorized  conventional  powerplant  at 

any  time.  .  . 

Subsection  (f ) :  Pending  a  decision  as 
to  the  development  of  the  hydroelectric 
features  of  the  project,  and  in  order 
that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  Tocks  Island  project,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  proceed  with 
planning  and  construction  of  the  proj- 
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ect  so  as  to  permit  either  Federal  or 
company   development  of   the  conven- 
tional power  potential.  This  subsection 
provides   that  the   companies  and  the 
Government  shall  enter  an  agreement 
or   agreements   as   necessary   providing 
that,  in  the  event  a  license  is  issued  to 
the  companies  for  combined  power  de- 
velopment, the  companies  shall  pay  the 
cost  incurred  by  the  United  States  to 
preserve  the  suitability  of  Tocks  Island 
Dam  for  installation  of  both  the  com- 
bined power  development  and  the  au- 
thorized powerplant;    and  that  in  the 
event   a   license   is   not  issued   for   the 
combined  power  development,  the  com- 
panies shall  pay  the  cost  incurred  by 
the  United  States  to  preserve  the  suit- 
ability of  Tocks  Island  Dam  for  installa- 
tion  of   the  combined  power  develop- 
ment. The  subsection  further  provides 
that   in   the   event   the  companies  and 
the   Government   fail   to   reach    timely 
agreement    regarding    the    amount    of 
such  payment  to  be  made  by  the  com- 
panies, the  amount  shall  be  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  subject  to   re- 
view by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

SECTION    5 

This  section  identifies  the  bill  as  the 
River  Basjn  Monetary  Authorization 
Act  of  1969. 


BILL   IN    CONFERENCE   BETWEEN    HOUSE   AND 
SENATE 

WATER  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT   ACT  OF   1969 

HR.    4148 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  H.R. 
4148  and  other  related  bills  on  February 
26  and  27,  and  March  4.  5.  and  6.  1969, 
and  a.s  a  result  of  these  hearings,  H.R. 
4148  was  reported  to  the  House.  This  leg- 
islation as  it  passed  the  House  included 
the  following : 

OIL    AND    OTHER    MATTER    POLLUTION 

The  bill  would — 

Apply  to  discharges  of  oil  and  matter 
into  the  navigable  waters,  the  contiguous 
zone,  and  the  high  seas  from  vessels  and 
onshore  and  offshore  facilities; 

Provide  for  notice  of  discharges  by  in- 
dividuals in  charge  of  a  vessel  or  onshore 
or  offshore  facility ; 

Prohibit  oil  discharges  from  vessels  ex- 
cept in  emergency  situations; 

Establish  civil  penalties  of  up  to  SIO,- 
000  for  willful  or  negligent  oil  or  matter 
discharged  from  vessels; 

Direct  that  the  United  States  remove 
oil  or  matter  discharged  where  there  is 
a  pollution  hazard; 

Authorize  the  United  States  to  remove 
or  destroy  a  vessel  when  a  marine  disas- 
ter creates  a  substantial  pollution  threat 
to  the  United  States; 

Require  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
vessel  or  onshore  or  offshore  facility  to 
remove  the  discharged  oil  or  matter  im- 
mediately; 

Provide  a  limitation  of  Uability  for 
U  S.  costs  of  removal  of  vessel  discharges 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $10  miUion  or  $100 
per  gross  registered  ton,  whichever  is 
the  lesser; 

Provide  an  $8  million  Limitation  of 
liability  for  U.S.  costs  of  removal  in  case 
of  onshore  or  offshore  facilities  within 
the  States,  with  an  exception  for  onshore 
facilities; 
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Establish  a  $20  million  revolving  fund 
for  cleanup,  and 

Provide  for  a  system  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  vessels 

The  bill  wo  aid-  - 

Direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  issue  Federal  standards  of  perform- 
ance for  marine  sanitation  devices  for 
all  vt'ssels  except  \ tassels  not  equipped 
with  installed  toilet  facilities,  and  it 
would  direct  the  Coast  Guard  to  issue 
reKulations  relative  to  the  design,  con- 
structi.on.  installation,  and  nperation  of 
the  devices  on  board   vessels; 

Apply  to  existing  vessels,  construction 
of  which  IS  initiated  prior  to  issuance 
of  the  standards  and  reRulations: 

.\pply  :o  new  ve.ssels  the  <  onstruction 
of  which  is  initiated  aftfT  issuance  of 
the   standards  and   regulations; 

Provide  that  the  initial  standards 
shall  be  ctTective  for  new  vessels  _• 
years  alter  promulKation.  but  not  ear- 
lier than  December  il.  1971.  and  for  ex- 
isting vessels  5  years  after  promulga- 
tion. 

AittTiorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Coast  Guard  to  distinguish 
between  classes,  types,  and  sizes  of  ves- 
sels and  I'ermit  waivers  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  standards  and  regulations 
for  such  classes,  types,  and  sizes  of  ves- 
sels. 

Provide  that  the  standards  and  reg- 
ulations shall  apply  to  Defense  Depart- 
ment vessels,  but  such  regulations  tind 
certifications  shall  be  issued  by  the  Ser- 
retarv  of  Delen.se  and  not  the  Coast 
Guard 

I'rovide  for  coordination  with  various 
P'ederal  and  State  agencies  and  other  in- 
tf  rested  peisons  and  require  that  section 
4  of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
apply  to  the  issuance  of  standards  and 
regulations; 

Provide  that  after  the  eflecilve  date 
of  the  standards  and  regulations,  no 
State  can  adopt  or  enforce  any  statute 
or  regulation  with  respect  to  the  design, 
manufacture,  or  installation  of  a  mann  • 
sanitation  device  on  a  vessel  except  that 
the  St.it?  or  subdivision  of  a  State  may 
prohibit  dlscharge-s  of  sewat^e  whether 
treated  or  not  from  a  vessel  within  all 
or  part  of  Intrastate  waters  of  the  Slate 
if  di.scharees  from  other  .sources  are  like- 
wise prohibited  in  such  v/aters: 

Provide  for  a  system  of  certification  by 
the  Coast  Guard  of  marine  sanitation 
devices: 

PKOvide  that  it  be  unlawful  for  a  manu- 
facturer to  sell  or  distribute  for  .sale  or 
resale  any  vessel  that  is  not  equipped 
with  a  device  once  the  standards  and 
regulations  are  effective; 

Provide  that  a  vessel  subject  to  the 
standards  and  regulations  cannot  operate 
on  US  waters  unless  it  is  equipped  with 
an  operable  marine  sanitation  device. 

Provide  for  the  issuance  of  injunc- 
tions . 

Provid?  for  the  establislmient  of  civi! 
pena'itie-s  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  heanni; ;  and 

Provide  that  provisions  of  this  .section 
shall  be  enforced  by   the  Coast  Guard. 

•lLII)    mine    POLLITION 

The  bill  would— 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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to  enter  into  agreements  with  any  State 
or  interstate  agency  to  carry  out  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  de- 
signed to  eluninat<^  or  control  within  all 
or  part  of  a  watershed  acid  or  other  mine 
water  pollution  resulting  from  active  or 
abandoned  mines: 

Require  that  the  State  or  interstate 
agency  pay  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
project  cost,  and 

Authorize  appropriations  of  up  to  $15 
million  for  thLs  purpose 

TRAINING     Of    PrU-SONNEL 

Tlir  bill  would— 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  or  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  assist 
them  in  planning,  developing,  strength- 
ening, improving,  or  carrying  out  pro- 
grams or  projects  to  prepare  undergrad- 
uate students  entering  into  occupations 
involving  the  design,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  waste  treatment  works. 

Provide  that  these  grants  or  contracts 
.'May  be  used  to  pay  the  romptrLsation  of 
Ntudents  employed  in  connection  with 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  treat- 
ment works: 

Authorize  the  award  of  scholarships 
for  undergraduate  studies  for  periods  up 
to  4  academic  years  and  the  making  of 
-Stipends. 

Provide  that  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion will  require  that  any  person 
awarded  a  scholarship  must  enter  into 
-in  agreement  m  writing  to  enter  and 
remain  in  an  occupation  involving  the 
design,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
treatment  works  for  .such  period  as  the 
Secretary  determmes  appropriate  after 
the  completion  of  the  student's  studies: 
and 

Authorize  .ippropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1970  of  $12  million  and  for  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972  of  $25  million  an- 
nually 

CONT«OL    OF    >•  it.LI    ir.N     moM    rCDERAI. 

AL-rrviTiES 

Tlie  bill  would— 

Require  that  every  t'ederal  agency 
having  jurLsdiction  over  real  i)roperty 
or  a  facility  shall  within  available  appro- 
priations and  consistent  with  US  inter- 
ests inture  compliance  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards  in  the  admin- 
istration of  such  property  or  facility: 

Require  that  any  applicant  for  a  Fed- 
eral license  or  permit — for  example,  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Federal  Power 
Coninnssion.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  so  forth — to  conduct  an  activ- 
ity which  may  discharge  into  the  navi- 
eable  waters  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vide the  Federal  agency  issuing  the  li- 
cense or  permit  with  a  certification  from 
the  affected  State  or  States  or  interstate 
water  pollution  control  agency  that  the 
activity  will  be  conducted  m  a  manner 
that  will  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
water  below  applicable  water  quality 
standards: 

Provide  that  where  water  quality 
standards  are  issued  by  the  Secretary 
tmcler  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  or 
where  a  State  or  inter.-.laie  at'ency  lacks 
authority  to  issue  certification,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  the  certification; 

Provide  that  in  the  case  of  multiple 
licenses  or  permits  by  one  or  more  Fed- 
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eral  agencies  for  the  same  project,  if  the 
applicant  receives  a  certification  by  one 
agency,  he  need  not  obtain  a  certifica- 
tion from  the  other  agency  or  tor  suc- 
ceeding permits  or  licenses  unless  the 
Secretary  or  the  Stat.e.  upon  receipt  of 
notice,  objects;  and 

Provide  that  no  Feaeral  hcen.se  or  per- 
mit may  be  i.ssued  until  certification  is 
received 

RESEARCH 

The  bill  would— 

Authorize  t' rants  and  c^ntract-N  tor  the 
preventirn  removal  and  control  of  lake 
pollution: 

Authorize  grants  and  contracts  rela- 
tive to  research  and  development  on  the 
1  levention  and  control  of  oil  pollution: 

.Author. ze  the  oecretary  to  engace  in 
■tudies.  ^e^earch.  exrcriments.  and  dem- 
onstrations relative  to  discharges  from 
recreational  vessels  and  the  equipment 
installed  thereon  with  the  requirement 
of  a  repoit  to  Congress: 

Authorize  the  .Secretary  to  acquire 
hmds  and  interests  therein  for  field  lab- 
oratories and  research  facilities  and  in 
C-.nnection  with  demonstiaticn  pro.'ects. 

Extend  the  ajjpropriatiun  authoriza- 
tion provisions  of  sections  5  and  6  of  the 
act  2  additional  years  at  the  current  level 
of  appropriation  authorizations;  and 

Provides  a  Great  Lakes  demonstration 
program 

CHANCE    IF    NAME 

The  bill  would  chance  the  name  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration to  the  National  Water  Quality 
Administration. 

Tlie  Senate  amended  the  bill  en  Octo- 
ber 8,  19?9  and  this  mea>^ure  UU.  4148. 
1'  now  m  conference.  Several  meefngs 
have  been  held  by  the  H'^use  and  Senate 
c:i^.Ierees  ai  an  attempt  to  rcso!'. e  the 
differences  Other  meetings  of  the  con- 
ferees wil!  be  held  early  in  the  .-eccnd 
session  of  the  91st  Ccncress,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated ttiat  a  bill  will  be  lepcrtPd  out 
to  both  Hou  es  of  Congre.ss  shortly  after 
th"*  .'^eccnd  .•^e^'sion  of  the  91st  Conr-ress 
c  >nvencs. 

;.IAlOR  LEGISLATION  ON  WHICH  HF^RINGS 
WERE      HELD— NO     COMMITTEE      ACTION      TAKEN 

(  .VirORM  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCR  AND  LAND 
ACQlIFmo.V  POLICtE-i  APPLICABLE  TO  FEDERAL 
PROGTHMS  *N0  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  PRO- 
CRAM 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  held 
hearings  tn  December  2  and  4.  1969.  on 
H.R.  14898,  HR  14899,  S.  1.  and  re- 
lated bills  providing  for  uniform  relo- 
cation assistance  and  land  acquisition 
policies  in  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs 

The  coniii'iltee  has  been  concerned  for 
a  number  of  years  about  the  t' rowing 
number  of  .  omplaints  to  the  Congre.ss 
questioning  the  fairness  of  Government 
agency  land  acquisition  practices,  the 
suITiciency  of  traditional  standards  of 
compensation,  and  the  adequacy  of  as- 
sistance for  persons  adversely  affected 
by  public  improvement  programs  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government,  or 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds.  There 
have  been  reports  of  many  persons  stif- 
fering  severe  hardships  and  financial 
losses  and  of  oUiers  bemg  overpaid.  There 
has  been  particular  concern  about  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  various  pro- 
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grams,  with  citizens  apparently  receiv- 
ing varying  amounts  of  compensation  or 
assistance,  depending  on  the  program 
involved  rather  than  the  actual  loss  suf- 
fered. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Congressman  Clifford  Davis  was 
created  m  1961  by  this  committee  to 
make  a  comprehensive,  impartial,  and 
nonpartisan  study  in  order  to  determine 
whether  owner:.,  tenants,  and  other  per- 
sons affected  by  the  acquisition  of  real 
IMoperty  in  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs  received  fair  and  equal 
treatment  and  adequate  compensation, 
considering  the  value  of  their  property 
and  the  losses  and  expenses  they  in- 
curred on  being  required  to  move  from 
their  homes,  farms,  or  business  locations. 
The  product  of  this  effort  was  a  staff 
report  entitled  "Study  of  Compensation 
and  Assistance  for  Persons  Affected  by 
Fieal  Property  Acquisition  in  Federal 
and  Federally  Assisted  Programs"  and 
was  published  as  Committee  Print  No. 
31.  88th  Congress. 

Additional  exhaustive  studies  and  re- 
ports on  this  general  subject  have  been 
made  by  t!ie  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intel  governmental  Relations  and  on  the 
specific  question  on  highway  relocation 
a.ssistance  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation pursuant  to  section  12  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid  Highway  .Act  of  1966. 

In  the  l;\st  several  years  considerable 
legislation  dealing  with  uniformity  of 
acquisition  and  relocation  assistance  has 
been  considered  by  the  Congress.  In  the 
Federal-.Aici  Hit--hway  Act  of  1968,  re- 
i:iorted  by  this  committee,  the  Congress 
enacted  hmdmark  legislation  as  to  high- 
way relocation  u'^sistance. 

At  tlie  committee  hearings  held  in 
December  1969,  the  committee  heard 
te^:timony  from  Members  cf  Ccngress. 
and  It  is  the  committees  intention  to 
hold  additional  comprehensive  hearings 
early  ;n  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Coiu'ie.ss  to  afford  all  interested  parties 
I'.n  opportunity  to  present  testimony  and 
to  examine  carefully  the  entire  subject 
and  rocc  mmend  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appropriate  legislation. 

ESTABLISH.MENT  OF  A  NATIONAL  POLICY  AND 
COMPP.tHKNSlVE  NATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
MANAGfcMINl.  BFNEKICIAL  VSr.  PROTECTION, 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LAND  AND  WATER 
Rt^SOiaCES  OF  THE  NATIONS  ESTUARINE  AND 
COASTAL  ZONE — H.B     14845 

Section  201 '  b  I  of  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act  of  1936  authorized  the  Sec- 
reta:y  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  siuc'.y  of  the  effects  of 
pollution  in  the  e.->tuaries  and  estuarine 
zones  of  the  United  States.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  originated  in  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  directed  that  in  con- 
ductiMfi  the  study,  the  Secretary  should 
atsen.ble.  coordinate,  and  organize  all 
existing  pertinent  information  on  the 
Nations  estuaries  and  estuarine  zones; 
carry  out  a  program  of  investigations 
and  surveys  to  supplement  existing  Infor- 
mation in  representative  estuaries  and 
estuarine  zones;  and  to  Identify  the 
problems  where  further  research  and 
study  are  required. 
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The  Secretary  was  directed  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  by  November  3,  1969,  a 
final  report  of  this  study.  The  report 
was  required  to  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to — 

First,  an  analysis  of  the  importance  of 
estuaries  to  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  effects  of  pollution  upon  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  such  estuaries; 

Second,  a  discussion  of  the  major  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  ecological  trends  oc- 
curring In  the  estuarine  zones  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Third,  recommendations  for  a  compre- 
hensive national  program  for  the  preser- 
vation, study,  use,  and  development  of 
estuaries  of  the  Nation,  and  the  respec- 
tive responsibilities  which  should  be  as- 
sumed by  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  by  public  and  private 
interests. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  held  hear- 
ings on  this  report  which  consists  of 
three  volumes  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  entitled  "The  Na- 
tional Estuarine  Pollution  Study,"  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  re- 
ferred to  this  committee;  as  well  as  on 
H.R,  14845,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  policy 
and  comprehensive  national  program  for 
the  management,  beneficial  use,  protec- 
tion, and  development  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  Nation's  estuarine 
and  coastal  zones.  Testimony  was  taken 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Honorable  Walter  Hickel,  on  this  matter. 
Additional  hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
committee  early  in  the  second  session 
of  the  91st  Congress  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  legislation  will  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  during  this  next  session  on  this 
.subject. 

As  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  pro- 
tecting environment  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  committee's  long  history  in  the  field 
of  water  pollution,  as  well  as  in  its  im- 
plementation of  proper  use  of  the  en- 
vironment in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects,  along  with  other  programs  un- 
der its  jurisdiction  the  committee  has 
been  vitally  concerned  during  this  period 
of  time  with  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide proper  use  of  the  environment  for 
the  benefit  of  all  citizens  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  works  projects. 

The  committee's  record  in  this  field 
is  a  well-known  one  and  during  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress  the 
committee  intends  to  pursue  with  vigor 
full-scale  implementation  of  environ- 
mental quality  protection  as  it  fits  in 
with  the  various  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

My  sincere  appreciation  for  their 
splendid  cooperation  goes  to  the  com- 
mittee members,  particularly  the  sub- 
committee chairmen.  Congressman  John 
A.  Blatnik,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Program  Subcommit- 
tee; Congressman  Robert  E.  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control,  and  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Appalachla;  Congressman  John  C.  KLtJ- 
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czYNSKi,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads;  Congressman  Kenneth  J. 
Gray,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
PubUc  Buildings  and  Groimds;  Congress- 
man Jim  Wright,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Watershed  Development; 
and  Congressman  Ed  Edmondson,  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  Programs. 

To  Congressman  William  C.  Cramer. 
of  Florida,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  as  v^ell  as  the  other  able 
members  of  the  minority  side  who  have 
done  much  to  further  the  work  of  the 
committee,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deep  and 
sincere  appreciation  also.  To  all  the  staff 
of  the  committee  and  subcommittees  may 
I  thank  you  sincerely  for  a  job  well  done. 

SUMMARY 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  bills  and 
resolutions  acted  upon  by  the  committee 
in  the  first  session: 

BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  ENACTED   IHTO  LAW 


Public 

Date 

Law  Ho.     Bill  No.          approved 

Title 

79              H.R 

6b08        Oct.      1 

1969    Calilornia  Disaster  Re- 

hel      Act     ol      1969 
([-isaster    Relief    Act 
Dt  1969). 

90 H.R 

11249      Oct.    17 

1969    Jhn   F    Kennedy  Cen- 
ter adailional  tunds. 

123 HR 

4C18        Nov.  2b 

1959     Appalachian      Regional 
Eerfelopnienl          Act 
Amendments  ol   1?69 
?-,d    Repional    t-'Aion 
Planning  Commissiun 
Amendments  ol  1969. 

BILLS  RtPORTED   BY  THE  COMMITTEE  AND   PtNDING  Ot'l 

THE  HOUSE  UNION  CAUUDAR 

Dsle 

Bill  No, 

reported 

Title 

H  R.  U795... 

..  Dec.   12  1969 

Better  facilities  to'  the  er.lorce- 

n-ent  o*  tlie  customs  and 
imrr.iRra'iio.i  la,vs 

S.2910 

..  Dec    2?.  1969 

An  Act  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-260  to  authorize  a"oi- 
lional  tunds  for  the  Li'j'ary 
ol  Congress  James  f/iadison 
Memorial  Building. 

BILLS  PASSED    BY  THE   HOUSE  AND  PENDING  IN  SENATE 

COYMITTEE 

Bill  No, 

Passed  House 

Title               ; 
1 

H.R.  1035   .. 

..  June  1!   1969 

LiT'it  use  of  publicly  ov,ned 
or  contrnlied  propertv  n 
I  =  District  of  ColuniLia  and 
require  posli.ig  ol  a  bond 
tor  the  use  of  sucti  property. 

HR.  5278... 

..  Dec.     i.l969 

Benbrooh  Dam.  Tex  .  munic- 
v,,v  use  ol  storage  wjter, 

^rovl.ie 

H  R   1".464.. 

.  Dec    15, '.9€9 

Facilities  constructe  i  under 
Federal  13a,  Jesi^.i  and 
coiitfuct  tc  He  accessiale 
to  tlie  physically  handi- 
capped. 

H  R    14741    . 

._.  Nov.  25,1969 

Federal-AiJ  High.vay  Act  ol 

1969 
Adequate  force  for  the  pro- 

H R   14944.. 

...  Dec.  18,1949 

tection  ol  the  Executive 

Mansion  anu  foreign  em- 

^assles 

H  R   15166   . 

..  Dec.   15  1969 

Ri.er  Basin  Monetary  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1959, 

BILL  IN 

CONFERENCE  BETWEEN  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 

Bill  No. 

Passed  House   Passed  Senate    Title 

H  R  4148  Apr,   16,  1969    Oct.     S  1969    Water  Quality 

Improvement 
Act  of  19b9. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  9 1ST  CONGRESS. 
FIRST  SESSION 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

of    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President.  1969 
was  a  year  of  transition,  the  last  year  of  a 
turbulent  decade  and  the  first  year  of  a 
new  administration.  For  President  Nixon 
and  the  91st  Congress,  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  1969  was  reform — reform  in  eco- 
nomic policy,  in  foreign  affairs,  in  do- 
mestic programs,  and  in  the  balance  of 
national  priorities. 

One  measure  of  success  was  a  Federal 
budget  showing  a  10-percent  shift  since 
the  last  year  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration in  the  proportional  relationship 
between  military  and  civilian  spending 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  decade. 
Defense  appropriations  were  reduced  be- 
low the  level  of  the  previous  year  Al- 
though still  more  needs  to  be  done  In  this 
regard".  Jhis  reordering  of  financial  pri- 
orities reflected  the  first  steps  toward  dis- 
engagement from  Vietnam  and  toward  a 
deeper  engagement  m  the  effort  to  solve 
the  problems  afflicting  our  domestic  life 

These  larger  themes  of  commitment 
shaped  literally  hundreds  of  specific  leg- 
islative undertakings  considered  bv  the 
Senate  m  1969  Without  attempting  to 
list  all  of  them.  I  want  to  report  to  the 
people  of  Maryland  on  some  of  the  most 
important  i.-.<ues  on  the  agenda  of  this 
congressional  se.ssion. 

TA.X    BILL 

On  December  22.  the  Senate  passed 
fhe  most  significant  reworking  of  'he 
Federal  income  tax  smce  its  inception  in 
1913  Offering  both  reform  and  relief,  the 
bill  '.vill  cut  taxes  paid  by  individuals  by 
about  59  1  billion  wiien  fully  effective  in 
1973,  while  increasing  annual  revenue 
by  some  $6  6  billion 

Title  X  of  the  bill  increases  social 
security  payment.^  by  15  percent,  effec- 
tive .January  1970  To  allow  for  comput- 
erization, the  first  checks  reflecting  the 
new  increase  will  not  be  received  until 
early  April,  together  with  a  separate 
check  co\ering  the  Increase  for  January 
and  February 

I  voted  for  the  f.nal  version  of  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  71  to  6  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  December  30. 
Highlights  of  the  255-page  inea.sure  In- 
clude the  following; 

Increased  personal  exemption  The 
personal  exemption  is  increased  to  .$625 
for  calendar  year  1970  to  S650  for  1971  to 
S700  for  1972.  and  to  S750  for  1973  and 
thereafter 

Increased  standard  deduction-  The 
present  standard  deduction  of  10  percent 
with  a  $1,000  ceiling  is  Increased  to  13 
percent  with  a  $1,500  ceiling  in  1971  to 
14  !>ercent  with  a  S2.000  celling  in  1972. 
and  to  15  percent  with  a  $2,000  ceiling 
for  1973  and  thereafter 

Single  taxpayers  A  new  rate  schedule 
for  single  persons  of  all  ages  provides  a 
tax  that  IS  no  more  than  20  percent  in 
excess  of  that  paid  on  a  jomt  return 
with  the  same  amount  of  taxable  income 

Capital  gains:  The  current  25-percent 
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rate  on  capital  gains  will  be  gradually 
increased  on  such  income  in  excess  of 
$50,000.  reaching  an  eventual  figure  of 
35  percent  for  1972 

Oil  depletion  and  production  pay- 
ments: The  percentage  of  foreign  and 
domestic  oil  and  gas  well  income  that 
can  be  written  off  for  tax  purposes  under 
the  depletion  allowance  is  reduced  from 
27' J  to  22  percent  Other  special  bene- 
fits for  the  oil  indastr^-  are  also  reformed. 

Real  estate  depreciation:  Special  ac- 
celerated depreciation  rules  for  real  es- 
tate are  tightened  considerably  except 
with  respect  to  urgently  needed  new 
residential  construction. 

Minimum  tax:  For  the  first  time  the 
principle  is  established  that  every  citi- 
zen above  the  poverty  level  should  pay 
some  tax  Items  of  special  "tax  prefer- 
ence" such  as  accelerated  real  estate  de- 
preciation and  tiie  untaxed  one-lialf  of 
capital  gain.s  are  subjected  to  a  lO-jjer- 
rent  tax  it  tliev  total  over  $30,000  after 
subtraction  ot  regular  income  tax  pay- 
ments Treatment  nf  municipal  bonds, 
however,  wa.s  not  changed 

Foundations:  Standards  are  set  to  pre- 
vent use  of  foundations  for  financial  ac- 
tivity unrelated  to  their  tax-exempt  pur- 
pases.  Undue  accumulation  ot  income  and 
(ithej-  abuses  of  tax-exempt  status  are 
prohibited  and  rules  are  specified  for 
nonpartisan   voter   rcastration   activity. 

Charitable  contributions :  Rules  are  en- 
acted to  eliminate  undue  tax  advantages 
-uch  as  tiie  special  unlimited  deduction 
which  chiefly  benefits  the  \ery  highest 
income  contributors  to  ctiantv  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  charitable  de- 
duction limit  is  raised  Irom  30  to  50 
percent 

Financial  institutions  Present  tax  ad- 
vantages ot  banks  and  thrift  institutions 
are  reduced,  with  the  result  that  they 
will  be  taxed  more  like  otlicr  businesses. 

Farm  losses:  Changes  are  made  de- 
signed to  insure  that  lax  pro\isions  fa- 
vorable to  agriculture  are  limited  to  legit- 
imate farming  and  livestock  operations. 

DOMESTIC    PROOR.fMS 

Beyond  the  tax  bill,  the  theme  of  re- 
form was  basic  to  Pi'csidcnt  Nixon's  most 
impjrtani  nies.sages  to  the  Connre.ss  and 
the  American  people  on  domestic  ptob- 
lems  riie  Presidents  recommendations 
for  revenue  sharint;  and  welfare  reform, 
for  example  constitute  the  must  signifi- 
cant such  initiatives  in  over  a  ijenera- 
tion.  His  proposals  in  other  fields  such  as 
the  draft,  manpower  training,  and  con- 
sumer atfairs  re\eal  a  refreshing  and 
constructive  commitment  to  Improving 
the  quality  of  American  Government 
and  making  national  programs  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  American  society  in 
the  1970's 

DR.Arr    RFFORM 

Fundamental  reforms  of  our  military 
manpower  system  arc  long  overdue  This 
year  President  Nixon  achieved  at  least 
interim  goals  by  securing  passage  of  an 
act  which  enabled  him  to  institute  a 
draft  lottery,  nduce  the  period  of  a 
young  mans  draft  liability  to  1  year, 
and  revei-se  the  order  of  draft  calls  so 
that  a  youtlis  primary  liability  will  come 
when  he  is  19  or  lias  completed  his  un- 
dergraduate education 
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Additional  steps  remain.  Nationwide 
standards  for  induction  and  deferment 
should  be  established,  as  I  have  urged  for 
several  years.  The  Congress  should  re- 
view carefully  the  report  which  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Presidential  com- 
mission studying  the  feasibility  of  end- 
ing the  draft  in  favor  of  all-volunteer 
Armed  Forces. 

EDVXATION    AND    SOCIAL    WELFARE 

This  year  the  Senate  made  significant 
progress  toward  a  more  rational  aline- 
ment  of  national  priorities  and  a  more 
adequate  commitment  to  meeting  basic 
national  needs.  For  example,  while  re- 
ducing defense  spending  by  S5.6  billion, 
the  Congress  approved  a  major  expan- 
sion of  aid  for  education  and  for  health 
care  and  research  A  bill  expanding  and 
improving  our  attack  on  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
.sent  to  the  House.  A  2-year  extension  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
approved  Funds  were  provided  for  the 
important  urban  development  and  hous- 
ing programs  enacted  in  1968. 

High  on  the  agenda  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness are  the  President's  proposals  for 
welfare  reform  and  revenue  sharing  I  am 
cospotLsoring  both  measures.  The  welfare 
bill  proposes  a  new  family  security  plan 
to  replace  the  current.  35-year-old  public 
assistance  programs  which  have  con- 
signed millions  of  Americans  to  a  bog  of 
dependence  and  despair,  eroded  the  social 
fabric  of  our  cities,  snd  drained  the  re- 
sources of  State  and  Iccal  governments. 

The  revenue-sharing  measure,  equally 
far  reaching,  would  turn  over  an  increas- 
ing portion  of  Federal  revenues  to  States 
and  localities  without  tlie  strings,  red- 
tape,  and  restrictions  which  have  ham- 
pered so  many  narrow,  specific  Federal- 
aid  programs.  The  bill  is  ba.sed  on  the 
principle  that,  while  Federal  financial 
resources  and  revenue  sources  far  exceed 
those  of  the  individual  States.  State  and 
local  government  is  otten  best  equipped 
to  establish  priorities  for  action  in  a  given 
tunsdiciion  and  to  respond  effectively  to 
local  needs 

I  \W    ENFORCEMENT 

Crime  and  the  fear  of  crime  have  be- 
come pervasive  influences  over  American 
life  Two  of  the  commutes  on  which  I 
serve,  the  Judic'ary  and  District  of 
Coliunbia  Committees,  focused  their 
attention  on  le^'islation  to  improve  law 
enforcement  and  strengthen  the  admin- 
istration of  justice 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  for  example, 
has  reported  to  the  Senate  a  drus  control 
bill  which,  in  line  with  the  President's 
recommendations,  modifies  Federal  pen- 
alties for  the  sale  and  po-ssession  of 
marihuana  and  narcotics.  This  bill  al.so 
strent:thens  Federal  efforts  to  curb  the 
widespread  traffic  in  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs,  and  is  complementary  to 
the  steps  already  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration in  this  area.  A  bill  to  control 
(.ruani/ed  crime  has  also  been  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Both  meas- 
ures are  awaiiinu  floor  action. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
after  a  series  of  Intensive  hearings  on 
I  he  critical  problem  of  crime  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  has  com- 
pleted work  on  legislation  to  improve  the 
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criminal  laws,  to  modernize  procedures 
for  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
to  reorganize  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  system  and  reduce  the  long  delays 
which  currently  snarl  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  These  bills  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
House. 

FARM    LEGISLATION 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  impact  of  the 
current  revolution  in  our  farm  econorny. 
the  Congress  passed  no  major  farm  legis- 
lation in  1969.  I  regret  this  omission, 
which  will  have  a  serious  impact  on  the 
future  of  the  Nation.  The  cost  of  the 
agricultural  subsidy  program  has  grown 
during  my  service  in  the  Congress  from 
a  relatively  modest  $600  million  in  the 
last  Eisenhower  budget  to  the  current 
$4.6  billion.  Much  of  this  huge  sum  is 
concentrated  in  a  few  Southern  States 
and  is  of  minimal  assistance  to  either 
Maryland  farmers  or  to  the  rural  and 
urban  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill  for  it. 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
the  late  Republican  Senate  leader,  and 
I  cosponsored  a  farm  bill  that  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Agricuture  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  would  phase  out  the  cur- 
rent program  of  farm  subsidies  and  con- 
trols by  1975,  estabhsh  a  long-term  land 
retirement  program,  and  initiate  re- 
training, relocation,  and  loan  programs 
to  open  new  opportunities  to  fanners 
who  now  struggle  along  on  marginal  in- 
comes. 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  fiUl  Senate  the  confir- 
mation of  President  Nixon's  nomination 
of  Judge  Warren  Burger  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  commit- 
tee was  impressed  by  the  nominee's  can- 
dor and  ability  when  he  appeared  before 
us.  and  by  his  prior  record  as  a  judge 
and  Icgalofficer.  I  was  gratified  by  the 
Senate's  overwhelming  acceptance  of 
the  committee  report. 

I  was.  therefore,  regretful  to  observe 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  evidence 
during  the  subsequent  hearings  on  the 
nomination  ol  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth,  Jr..  which  made  it  increasingly 
dubious  that  confirmation  would  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Court  or  the 
country.  I  made  no  commitment  until 
all  the  evidence  was  in.  A  review  of  all 
the  facts  indicated  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  had  repeatedly  given  credence  to 
charges  that  he  violated  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  "no  man  shall  be 
the  judge  of  his  own  case."  With  great 
reluctance.  I  concluded  that  I  must  vote 
against  confirmation. 

CONSERVATION 

The  sorry  state  of  our  environment  has 
justifiably  become  an  issue  of  National 
and  State  concern.  In  Maryland,  as  in 
other  States,  we  can  see  the  full  impact 
of  an  exploding  population  and  advanced 
technology  on  our  national  resources  and 
heritage.  Our  greatest  natural  asset,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  is  endangered,  as  are 
the  Potomac  River  and  most  of  our 
smaller  streams.  Our  atmosphere  is  often 
foul  in  metropolitan  areas  and  impure 
even  in  rural  regions.  The  beauty  and 
health  of  the  land  is  at  stake. 

This  Congress  has  already  taken  several 
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important  steps  toward  protecting  our 
environment.  A  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  has  been  passed  and  slgnea  oy 
the  President.  More  adequate  fimds  were 
granted  for  water  pollution  control  proj  - 
ects.  The  Senate  has  approved  important 
water  quality  legislation  designed  to  com- 
bat the  problems  of  oil  spills  and  thermal 
pollution.  One  important  portion  of  that 
measure  will  require  all  federally  licensed 
projects  and  facilities  to  conform  to  State 
water  quality  standards.  I  secixred  Senate 
adoption  of  my  amendment  to  insure 
that  the  public  interest  and  citizen 
opinion  will  be  heard  in  all  such  cases, 
including  new  nuclear  powerplants.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  annoimced  his  intention  to  de- 
velop new  policies  on  the  location  of  oil 
processing  facilities  to  minimize  adverse 
effects  on  the  environment. 

This  year  the  Senate  will  be  consider- 
ing other  environmental  bills  and  the 
President  has  promised  to  submit  new 
recommendations.  In  addition  to  working 
on  national  legislation,  I  intend  to  press 
for  Senate  action  on  my  bills  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  an  hydraulic  model 
of  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  to  establish  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal  National  Historic  Park 
along  the  Potomac. 

OTHER    ITEMS 

In  addition  to  the  bills  mentioned 
above,  the  Senate  this  year  will  be  con- 
sidering many  other  significant  ques- 
tions: improvement  of  mass  transit 
systems:  air  safety  and  airport  develop- 
ment; consumer  protection;  increases  in 
railroad  retirement  benefits;  and  aid  to 
higher  education,  including  community 
colleges. 

In  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  plan  to 
press  for  action  on  measures  I  have 
sponsored  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  for  5  years,  to  abolish  the  electoral 
college  in  favor  of  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President,  and  to  reduce  the 
voting  age  to  18. 

LOOKING    AHEAD 


The  second  se.'^sion  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress promises  to  be  busy  and  challeng- 
ing. The  Senate,  in  cooperation  with  the 
President,  will  bear  major  responsibility 
for  shaping  new  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  as  we  enter  a  new  demanding 
decade.  If  the  principle  of  reform  con- 
tinues to  guide  us  in  1970  as  in  1969, 
significant  progress  is  likely. 

All  our  undertakings  will  be  overshad- 
owed by  two  great  related  problems, 
inherited  by  the  new  administration  and 
courageously  engaged  by  it  but  still  by 
no  means  overcome.  One  is  Vietnam  and 
the  other  is  inflation.  Inflation  demoral- 
izes all  our  working  citizens,  inflicts  a 
special  penalty  on  those  on  low  or  fixed 
incomes,  erodes  our  balance-of-inter- 
national  payments,  and  distorts  and  dis- 
tends the  national  economy.  The  Viet- 
nam war,  which  deeply  contributes  to  in- 
flation, also  works  its  special  demoraliza- 
tion on  the  Nation's  youth,  distorts  our 
foreign  priorities,  and  envenoms  the  na- 
tional spirit  with  bitter  disputes  irrele- 
vant to  the  new  challenges  of  the 
seventies. 

With  regard  to  inflation,  I  believe  that 
we  have  little  choice  but  to  support  the 
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prudent  fiscal  policies  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. The  obvious  need  for  re- 
straint imposed  many  difl5cult  choices  on 
the  President  and  Congress  in  1969.  for 
example,  during  consideration  of  the  tax- 
reform  bill  and  individual  appropria- 
tions bills.  In  most  such  cases,  I  did  vote 
to  uphold  the  President's  position. 

Although  progress  toward  more  stable 
economic  growth  is  slow,  the  President's 
commitment  to  fiscal  responsibility  Is 
most  heartening.  Especially  reassuring  is 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Arthur  Bums, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  responsible 
of  the  Nation's  economists,  as  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

In  regard  to  Vietnam,  the  President's 
responsibihty  is  paramount,  both  in  his 
role  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  in  his 
role  in  shaping  our  negotiating  position. 
He  deserves  our  support  in  his  effort  to 
disengage  our  forces  from  the  distant 
quagmire  of  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time, 
the  President  should  not  be  expected  to 
bear  alone  the  great  political  burden  of 
extricatinr  America  from  the  war.  Not 
only  the  administration  but  also  the 
Congress  should  replace  the  old  Johnson 
policies  with  a  rational  plan  for  ending 
this  national  tragedy. 

In  this  spirit,  I  introduced  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Major- 
ity Leader  Mansfield  and  the  encour- 
agement of  Minority  Leader  Scott,  a 
comprehensive  foreign  policy  resolution 
designed  to  give  the  President  congres- 
sional support  for  his  program  of  ac- 
celerated troop  withdrawals  from  Viet- 
nam and  to  reorient  American  foreign 
policies  in  order  to  avoid  similar  disas- 
ters in  the  future.  Among  the  purposes 
of  the  measure  is  to  clear  away  the  clut- 
ter of  previous  congressional  resolutions, 
some  enacted  nearly  20  years  ago,  which 
collectively  grant  the  President  broad 
powers  to  intervene  militarily  around  the 

world. 

I  will  be  discussing  this  resolution 
further  in  the  months  to  come,  beginning 
with  my  testimony  in  early  February  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. My  purpose  is  not  to  propose  a 
new  isolationism,  but  to  engage  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  foreign  policy  reappraisal  re- 
quired by  the  changing  conditions  of  our 
involvement  in  world  affairs. 

Substantial  steps  have  already  been 
taken  by  President  Nixon,  with  congres- 
sional support  and  encouragement,  in  the 
direction  of  international  cooperation 
and  concord.  Among  the  most  important 
advances  of  1969  were  the  opening  of 
preliminary  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  strategic 
arms  limitations:  the  ratification  and 
signing  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty :  the  proclamation  of  a  new  Amer- 
ican policy  renouncing  the  first  use  of 
weapons  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare- a  new  posture  toward  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  greater  coopera- 
tion with  our  NATO  allies;  and  a  series 
of  recommendations  for  reforms  in  for- 
eign aid  and  trade. 

In  line  with  these  initiatives,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  undertaken 
a  comprehensive  review  of  our  world- 
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wide  military  strategy  and  defense  pol- 
icies. At  the  same  tune,  the  Senate  in 
1969  devoted  over  a  month  to  floor  de- 
bate on  indiMdual  weapons  systems,  in 
the  most  mtersive  review  of  such  defense 
projects  undertaken  by  the  entire  Sen- 
ate in  many  years  The  product  of  these 
executive  and  ieeislatlve  reassessment's 
was  a  .-.igniflcant  reduction  in  defense 
.spending  for  fiscal  1970 

I  felt  that  further  cuts  could  have 
been  made  without  endanRering  our  na- 
tional security.  For  instance,  I  voted 
against  any  deployment  of  an  anti-bal- 
listic-missile  system  this  year,  m  the  be- 
lief that  further  research  and  develop- 
ment were  essential,  and  that  massive 
spending  on  an  ABM  at  this  time  would 
be  inflationary  and  improductive 
coNci-rsioN 

Since  January  1969.  thou.sands  of 
Marylanders  have  shared  with  me  their 
thoughts  on  the  vital  and  oiten  difficult 
issues  before  the  Senate  This  advice  and 
counsel,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
reflecting  all  .shades  of  opinion,  lias  been 
Uivaliiable  in  helping  me  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  Free  State  and  reach 
informed  judgments.  As  we  move  into  a 
new  de^'ade.  brin.eins  unresolved  national 
problems  with  us  and  facing  additional 
challenges,  I  will  need  and  solicit  the 
suggestions,  the  thoughts  and  the  parti- 
cipation of  every  Marylander. 


RENEWAL  AT  GETTYSBURG 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENT.\nVES 

Tuc:^dau.  December  23.   1969 

Mr.  MtCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  my 
friend,  Barbara  Joy  Henderson,  of 
Washington.  DC.  has  prepared  a  most 
interestin.£(  and  enlightenms,'  composition 
interpreting  Lincoln's  famed  Gettysburg 
Address.  Mis,  Henderson  has  been  in- 
.spired  by  the  various  translations  of  this 
historic,  literary  work  and  she  comments 
meaningfully  on  the  translations  of  Lin- 
coln s  words  into  the  Swedish.  German, 
Spanish,  Portuguese.  Italian,  and  French 
langua'.;es  She  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  translations  of  Lincoln's  Gettysbur^^ 
Address  are  also  available  in  Russian  and 
Greek  at  Gettysburg. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  Mrs  Hender- 
son's article  for  the  Concression.al 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Idea  of  translating  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  Into  other  languages 
came  in  response  to  requests  by  many  visi- 
tors 'rom  abroad  who  wished  to  gain  deeper 
Insight  into  Lincoln's  irresistible  proclama- 
tion i.if  the  infinitely  equal  value  of  every 
individual  The  following  article  was  written 
because,  as  the  work  of  translation  pro- 
ceeded. It  became  obvious  that  some  of  the 
ba.slc  Ideas  in  the  address  were  being  either 
misunderstood  ;.r  resisted  (It  should  be 
recognized  that  references  to  a  particular 
language  are  merely  a  metonymlc  device  to 
describe  a  cultural  attitude  j 

Most  notable  was  an  apparent  reluctance 
In  Romance  thought  to  distinguish  between 
spiritual  creation  and  human  birth  The 
claim   that  all   men   are   bom  equal   Is  open 
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to  question:  but  the  truth  of  Lincoln's  per- 
ception of  the  equality  it  their  creatiori. 
wfh  Its  endowment  of  Inlrln.slc  .spirituality 
common   to  all  men.   Is  undeniable 

The  cornerstone  i>n  which  this  country's 
unique  structure  has  rested  is  a  sense  of  In- 
dividual freedom  coupled  with  the  respect 
due  to  equals  by  equals  We  have  seldom 
achieved  this  Ideal  practically,  nor  do  we 
fulfill  It  adequately  now:  but  we  have  the 
Ideal,  and  a  i^r^at.  many  of  us  try  to  live  It 
out   In  our  dally  round 

It  therefore  seems  Imptirtant  to  recognize 
:he  deep  contemporary  validity  of  Lincoln's 
Insights,  not  only  for  the  rising  tide  of  In- 
dependent thinkers  In  this  country,  but  for 
all  men  the  World  u\er  who  are  striving  to 
realize  outwardly  the  full  stature  of  their 
innate  manhood.  Between  equals  need 
there- -can   there-    be  aught  but  peace'? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fa- 
thers brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal" 

So  begins  the  Gettysburg  Address,  that 
trreat  requiem  and  reveille  which  tolls  like 
a  bell  down  the  decades  A  beginning,  not 
an  end,  was  Lincoln's  %lslon,  even  in  'he 
midst  of  battle,  even  when  remembering  the 
nearly  1 5. (Km)  men  In  ^ray  who  swept  across 
the  fields  into  'he  blazing  guns  of  men  In 
hlue  fteadfast  on  a  ridge  named  Cemetery 
Equality  of  creation  is  the  ringing  mes- 
,^aee — a  new  nation,  conceived,  brought 
forth,  and  dedicated  to  actualize  a  new  Ideal. 

What  word-clothing  to  choose  In  publish- 
ing this  very  ethos  of  our  nation  to  other 
lands?  For  our  Swedish  fellows,  whose 
thought — and  therefore  whose  tongue — 
marches  at  the  same  crisp  pace  as  our  own. 
translation  Is  simple,  pure.  Identically  force- 
ful: 

"Vara  fader  frambrlngade  f6r  attlosju  ar 
sedan  pa  denna  kontlnent  en  ny  n.itlon, 
uppgjord  1  frlhet  och  tlllagnad  pastaendei 
att  alia  mannlskor  aro  skapade  Jamllka." 

Gx-rm.in  echoes,  a  shiiilc  more  ponderously: 

•  Slebenundachzig  J.ihre  ist  es  her,  dass 
unsere  Vorfahren  auf  dle.sem  Kontlnent  elne 
neue  Nation  ins  Lebcn  riefen — eine  Nation  In 
Preiheit  begrundet  und  dem  Grundsatz 
geweiht,  daas  alle  Menschen  gleich  geschaffen 
sind  ' 

Perhaps  a  gentler  interpretation  fif  the 
conception  metaphor  here,  with  "called  into 
being"  Instead  of  "brought  forth";  but  the 
meaning  Is  manifest. 

But  what  of  the  Latln-rlch  languages? 
Span:sh.  besides  "founding'  a  nation  la  re- 
fraction from  "Founding  Fathers'",  perhapsi. 
had  to  be  guided  from  "the  principle  of 
equality  between  men",  through  ""all  men 
iire  born  equal  ".  to  final  recognition  of  the 
immense  '■ssentlal  difference  between  crea- 
tion and  birth 

"Hiice  ochenta  y  slete  afios.  nuestros  padres 
fundaron  en  cste  continenic  vma  nuova 
nacl6n  conceblda  en  la  Llberiad  y  consagrada 
al  principle  de  que  todos  las  hombres  son 
creados  iguales  " 

Italian  visualized  our  fathers  as  "build- 
ing "  a  new  nation,  but  was  fairly  easily  per- 
suaded to  adopt  equality  of  creation: 

Ot t;inta  e  sette  unnl  or  .sono  i  nostrl  padri 
ediflcarono  sii  qiiesto  contlnente  una  nuova 
n.izloiie,  conceplta  nella  Liberta,  e  dedicata 
a\  principio  Che  tuttl  gll  uomlni  sono  creatl 
uguall  " 

Portuguese,  too,  "founded"  our  nation,  but 
dedicated  it  to  the  principle  by  which  "all 
men  are  created  upon  conditions  of  equality" 
lest  lit  was  said)  the  Implication  be  that 
of  the  lowest,  rather  than  the  highest,  com- 
mon denominator 

"Ha  oltenta  e  sele  anos  nossos  .intepas- 
.^ados  fundaram  neste  contlnente  uma  nova 
na^&o,   conceblda    em    Uberdade   e   dedlcada 
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aj  prlnclpio  scgundo  o  qual  todos  os  homens 
.sao  crladoR  t  :n  condl(^r>es  de  Igualdade  " 

And  French — that  loveliest  of  modulations, 
that  tlute-Uke  transmutation  of  Latin  — 
many  are  her  \ersions  of  Lincoln's  ageless 
eloquence,  but  in  all  of  them  men  are  ""born 
equal'  A  theol  .g.cal  crux,  of  course,  with 
Genesis  1  at  Issue.  So  we  made  a  new  trans- 
lation: 

"II  y  a  de  cela  dlx-sept  lustres  et  deux 
ans,  nos  p^res  ont  mis  au  monde  sur  ce 
continent  une  nation  nouvelle,  conc^ue  dans 
la  liberty  et  consacree  a  la  proposition  que 
tiius  les  hommes  soni  cr^es  ^gaux 

Thus  creation,  not  birth,  sets  the  spirit 
of  this  nation  resounding  throughout  the 
world 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  creat  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  n.ition.  or  any  na- 
tion so  conceived  and  so  dedlc.ited,  can 
:ong  endure." 

Lincoln's  uniquely  ambiguous  participle 
causes  a  .slight  dlfflcultv  for  Swedish:  'VI 
:iro  nu  engagerade  1  ett  v<ildlgl  Inbordeskrlg 
provande  .  '"  Without  the  comma  it  can 
be  taken  either  way  But  German  attributes 
the  te.stmg  to  us:  "Wir  stehen  Jetzt  Inmlt- 
ten  eiiies  grossen  Biirgerkrleges.  Es  Ist  an 
uns,  zu  bewelsen,  dass  diese  Nation  .  .  ." 
("It  is  for  us  to  prove"! 

Italian  gets  out  of  It  neatly  by  using  an 
identical  construction:  "  Ora  noi  ci  trovlamo 
impegnatl  in  una  terrlblle  guerra  civile,  met- 
lendo  iilla  prova  .  .  ."  Froncli  takes  a  slight 
liberty  in  deference  to  the  main  idea:  'Nous 
.sommes  ac'uellemeut  engages  dans  une 
i^rande  guerre  civile,  en  train  de  veriner  .  .  " 
(  "by  way  of  testing  "  i  . 

But  Spanish  insists  that  It  Is  the  war  itself 
"which  will  decide"  the  quest-lon:  "  Estamos 
ahcra  empehados  en  una  gran  guerra  civil 
que  decidir^  .  .""  Portuguese  is  almost 
Identical:  "Estamos  agora  empenhados  numa 
graiide  guerra  civil  que  demonstrara  .  .  ." 
(  "which  win  prove") . 

So  we  question.  Did  Lincoln  consciously 
choose  a  cloudy  form?  Or.  in  the  course 
of  drafting  his  "few  words'  ,  did  he  assume 
public  understanding  of  what  must  have 
been  of  such  terrible  trenchancy  in  his 
own  thought?  Surely  the  latter— ""Now  !/ e 
are  engiged".  and  now.  here,  in  this  place. 
at  this  time,  we  do  not  know  the  outcome 
We  can  only  trust  God.  not  to  give  ""our  side'" 
the  victory,  but  to  lead  us  all  to  a  pinnacle 
of  resolve  never  before  reached  in  our 
history. 

•  -  •  •  •  • 

""We  are  met  on  a  great  battle  held  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion 
'  f  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  this 
nation  might  live."" 

A.  second  theoloKic-d  question  arises: 
Portuguese  and  German  both  equate  ""final" 
with  "eternal  ".  Does  this  negate  resurrec- 
tion? From  nearly  twenty  centuries  age  the 
inspired  teaching  has  traveled  down  the  gen- 
erations that  no  lodging  in  the  ground,  how- 
ever final  for  the  bxiy,  can  hold  man  in 
et«rnal  nothlnj»ness  There  is  a  triumph  to 
be  enjoyed,  for  "the  1  tst  enemy"  shall  in- 
evitiibly  be  destroyed.  Perhaps  Italian  recog- 
nizes this  least  clearly,  with  its  "ultima 
dlmora"  ("final  dwelling"'):  the  oiliers  agree 
on  "resting  place"'~a  more  temporary 
implication. 

Spanish  and  Italian  at  first  Insisted  that 
a  nation  has  no  life  as  such  and  therefore 
can  only  "survive",  not  "live"".  Persuaded  to 
examine  the  essence  of  "nation"  (from 
"nasclre."  "to  be  born"),  they  agreed  that 
individual  lives  might  indeed  be  given  to  the 
end  that  a  collective  life  be  saved:  "qulenes 
aqui  dleron  .su  vida  para  que  esa  naclon 
pudlera  vlvlr  :  and  '  coloro  che  qui  dledero 
la  loro  vita  affinche  quella  nazlone  poesa  vi- 
vere  "  But  Portuguese  was  adamant  for  "sur- 
vive ".   thus  losing   the  measured  gift:    "da- 
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queles  que  aqul  deram  suas  vldas  para  que 
esla  na<^o  pudesse  sobrevlver."  And  German 
blurs  the  sharp  equivalent  of  the  English 
llfe-for-a-llfe  by  wordiness:  "Jene,  die  hler 
Ihr  Leben  llessen.  damlt  die  Nation  am  Leben 
bliebe  "  (those  who  here  sacrificed  their  life 
to  that  the  nation  might  continue  in  life"). 
But  Swedish—  dem,  som  gav  slna  llv  har 
sa  att  denna  nation  matte  leva" — and 
French— "ceux  qui  ont  donn6  Icl  leur  vie  afm 
que  cctte  nation  pulsse  vlvre"— speak  true. 
The  hravest  love,  the  hardest  love,  the  on- 
going.; love 

.  •  •  • 

■  If  is  altouether  fitting;  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this." 

Redundance?  Repetition?  No,  TbU  Is  un- 
equivocal conviction,  spoken  In  heritage- 
words  whose  meaning  was  set  centuries  ago: 
'Fitting  (1535) — becoming,  suitable;  tliat 
fits  exactlv"  "Proper  (1449)— strictly  .be- 
longing or  applicable;  accurate,  exact,  cor- 
rect: csp.  appropriate  to  the  circumstances." 
Aliojether so! 

Swedish  uses  "helt  och  hallet"  ("wholly, 
totally,  completely  ")  "tUlbehorllgt  och  pas- 
sande"  (  "fltting  and  proper"") .  German  weak- 
ens it  into:  "Es  zlehmt  slch  fur  uns.  so  zu 
handeln"  (  "It  becomes  us  so  to  act"").  Do  the 
southern  cultures  feel  the  weight?  Italian 
uses  "perfettamente  conijruo  e  giusto  ('"per- 
fectly adequate  fair  and  right").  Spanish 
says  "nada  mas  proplo  y  Justo"  ("nothing 
more  proper  and  correct").  Portuguese  finds 
It  "de  todo  natural  e  aproprlado"  ("alto- 
gether natural  normal  and  fit") .  But  French 
makes  it  a  matter  of  logic:  "11  est  tout  a  fait 
Juste"  ("appropriate"  in  the  sense  of  ""right") 
"•et  ralsonnable"  (  "rational"",  and  only  thus 
"proper") — the  heart"s  command  subdued  to 
the  minds  choice. 

• 
"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate— we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hal- 
low this  ground  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated 
It,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract." 

With  only  the  subtlest  of  differences  In 
interpretation.  Swedish  likes  "comprehensive, 
large-scale""  ("omfattande"") .  while  Spanish 
prefers  "larger"  (Mas  arapUo");  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  Frerch  all  go  for  "wider" 
(  "piu'lato";  "mals  lato";  ""plus  large").  Ger- 
man is  odd-man-out,  w  ith  special  perception, 
perhaps:  "and  yet,  if  when  we  consider  It 
rightly"  ("und  doch,  wenn  wlr  es  recht  be- 
denken") , 

"Dedicate  .  .  .  consecrate  .  .  .  hallow" — an 
ascending  arpeggio  of  tribute  to  man-wide 
devotion  and  courage,  whether  those  calling 
It  forth  be  termed  "valiant"  (Spanish),  "gal- 
lant" (Italian),  or  "brave"  (the  other  four). 
And.  although  Spanish  elaborates  with  "tan- 
to  los  sobrevlvientes  como  los  muertos" 
("'those  who  survive  as  well  as  those  who  are 
killed"),  and  Germanic  exactitude — "mOgen 
sle  leben,  Oder  gefallen  seln"  ("be  they  living 
or  killed"') — seems  to  Ignore  the  essential 
unitv  of  the  brothers  who  fought  there,  In 
the  others'  understanding  death  Itself  makes 
no  final  difference:  "levande  OCH  doda"; 
"vlvl  E  mortl";  "vivos  E  mortos";  "vlvants 
ET  morts." 

For  Lincoln,  always  the  fact,  never  the 
symbol-substitute.  Words  and  gestures  are 
superfiuous:  consecration  has  already  taken 
place,  the  sprinkling  done  not  with  holy 
water  but  with  blood,  not  with  ritual  tool 
but  with  the  immanent  spirit  of  self-sacrl- 
flce.  It  is  a  simple  concept,  literally  stated  by 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  French.  Both  Portu- 
guese and  German  like  "exalt  or  minimize" 
(  "elevar  ou  reduzlr";  "zu  erhShen  Oder  zu 
mindern"):  Swedish  says  "contribute  or  les- 
sen" ("bldraga  eller  forrlnga").  But  all  are 
true  to  the  Idea. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never 
forget  what  they   did  here." 
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Wrong,  Mr.  Lincoln.  Your  voice  will  still 
speak  strong  even  when  Gettysburg  becomes 
a  place  to  visit  among  other  places.  But  you 
used  an  Interesting  word:  "note".  Swedish 
and  German  Interpret  It  as  ""heed"  ("'vitrlden 
kommer  foga";  "die  Welt  wird  .  .  .  kaum  auf- 
horchen").  Italian  has  a  slight  variant: 
"scarcely  be  aware  of"  ("accorgera  appena"). 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  both  literal: 
"apenas  advertlra"';  "pouco  notara".  French 
likes  "retain"  and  "recall"  (""le  monde  re- 
tlendra  pen  et  ne  se  rappellera  pas  long- 
temps")  . 

Agreement  in  the  thought  is  total.  Let 
""Taps"  be  sounded. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  sound  Reveille !  Sound  the  call  to  look 
forward,  to  Invest  with  continuing  meaning 
and  substance  what  has  been  done  at  such 
great  cost: 

"It  Is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
fore us" — 

Dedication  Is  not  for  the  past,  an  act  over 
and  done  with;  it  Is  for  all  time,  never  to  be 
quite  finished.  All  tongues  echo  the  simple 
charge  almost  Identically.  It  continues: 
"that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  In- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  " — 
Spanish  calls  it  '"the  final  proof  of  love"'  (a 
suprema  prueba  de  afecto");  Swedish,  "the 
last  full  measure  of  sacrifice"  ("det  slsta  ful- 
la  mattet  av  uppoffrlng");  the  others  are 
literal.  Love — sacrifice — devotion — all  are  un- 
derstatements of  a  gift  "pressed  down,  and 
running  over." 

"that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain" — 

"Highly  resolve"  Is  difficult  In  all  but 
Swedish:  "att  vl  bar  hogellgen  foresatta  oss." 
German  uses  "auf  das  wlr  felerllch  bezeugen" 
("that  we  solemnly  attest").  French  says 
"que  nous  prenlons  Icl  la  resolution  solen- 
nelle"  ("that  we  take  here  the  solemn  resolu- 
tion"), Italian  prefers  "solemnly  resolve"; 
Spanish,  "firmly  resolve";  and  Portuguese 
phrases  It  "adopting  here  the  high  purpose." 
But — have  all  nations  had  so  many  die  "in 
vain"  that  there  Is  casual  historical  ac- 
ceptance of  this  tragic  phrase?  Italian  uses 
"fallen,"  Spanish  says  "perished  ";  otherwise 
It  comes  off  almost  glibly,  with  practically  no 
variation. 

But  Lincoln  will  not  have  It  so. 

•  •  • 

"that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom"— 

Ah!  We  return  now,  not  to  death,  but 
to  birth— to  a  nation  remade,  through  reli- 
ance on  God.  in  a  new  freedom  of  spirit,  "a 
new  baptism"  (as  the  Spanish  sees  It)  by 
which  It  can  take  up  a  hitherto  unknown 
leadership  In  the  world.  French  and  Spanish 
agree  that  Lincoln's  inspired  Interpolation, 
"under  God",  means  "with  God's  help";  Ital- 
ian and  Portuguese  place  our  nation  "under 
God's  protection".  Swedish  says  clearly  "un- 
der Gud";  German  prefers  "G(Xi  willing"'.  But 
(like  Nlcodemus)  German  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  a  second  birth:  "auf  dass  diese  Na- 
tion, nach  Gottes  WUlen.  den  Weg  zu  einer 
neuen  Frelhelt  finde"  ("find  the  way  to  a  new- 
freedom").  Is  there  a  metaphysical  oversight 
here? 

.  •  •  •  - 

Now  the  climax,  the  very  goal  itself,  for 
then  and  for  now : 

"and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

Our  English  "of"  can  be  devastating  for 
translators,  and  Swedish  has  a  variant— pos- 
sibly more  accurate,  possibly  not — "over", 
"av",  "for"  ("government  over  the  people, 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  people")  German 
uses     "des",     "fiir',     and     "durch"      ("of". 
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"for",  and  "by").  All  others  follow  Lincoln's 
choice.  No  matter;  the  point  is  not  the 
phrase,  but  the  warning: 

If  this  nation  dies,  true  government  will 
go  into  the  shadows  lor  long  decades  to 
come;  another  Middle  Ages  will  spread  its 
darkness  over  millions.  But  if  this  nation 
lives,  the  light  with  which  it  shines  will 
become  clearer  and  clearer  in  the  minds  of 
men — of  "all  men,  created  equal",  equally 
able  to  govern  themselves,  by  themselves,  and 
for  themselves  and  for  each  o'.her 

Law,  yes;  order,  yes;  but  wrought  out  by 
self-discipline,  not  by  whip  or  co.n  or  color. 

From  within,  not  from  without,  comes  the 
kingdom. 


HOOSIER  ENERGY  READY  TO  PRO- 
DUCE MUCH  NEEDED  ELECTRIC- 
ITY 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  series 
of  two  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Indiana  Rural  News,  the  official 
monthly  publication  of  Indiana  State- 
wide Rural  Electrical  Cooperative,  Inc., 
which  has  a  readership  of  more  than 
700,000  rural  Hoosiers.  These  articles  ap- 
peared November  1969  and  December 
1969. 

The  articles  detail  factually  the  com- 
plete story  of  the  much  needed  Hoosier 
Energy  generating  plant  at  Petersburg, 
on  the  banks  of  White  River  in  Pike 
County,  Ind.  More  and  more,  America  is 
finding  the  need  for  electricity  as  we 
hear  of  brownouts  and  blackouts.  Here, 
in  beautiful  southern  Indiana  is  a  mod- 
ern, well-equipped  electrical  generating 
plant,  which,  incidentally,  has  been  fur- 
nished with  Federal  moneys  under  a  loan 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Admins- 
tration.  But,  today,  because  of  court  or- 
ders and  legal  battles,  the  plant  still 
stands  idle.  It  is  ready  to  operate  and 
to  produce  electricity — a  commodity 
much  needed  in  Indiana  to  further  the 
economy  of  not  only  our  State  but  also 
of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t's^'o 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hoosier  Energy— A  20- Year  Struggle  for 
Rural  Power 

More  than  20  years  have  slipped  by  since 
Hoosier  Cooperative  Energy  was  incorporated 
by  nine  of  Indiana's  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives. 

It  has  been  20  years  of  trials  and  triumphs. 
The  two  decades  have  been  years  of  fulfill- 
ment, frustrations,  and  faith. 

The  formal  organization  of  Hoosier  Energy 
on  June  9,  1949,  was  the  first  step  taken  by 
Indiana's  rural  electric  leaders  along  a  diffi- 
cult road  leading  to  a  rural  electric  generation 
and  transmission  system,  a  new  source  of 
much  needed  electric  power  for  REMCs  m 
southern  Indiana. 

The  huge  Hoosier  Energy  power  plant  lo- 
cated on  the  White  River  near  Petersburg 
and  the  network  of  transmission  lii-.es  are 
the  results  of  Indiana's  rural  electric  leaders 
who  Joined  together  20  years  ago  to  seek 
better  ways  to  obuiin  an  adequate  and  secure 
sourre   of   electri'-ity    und   to   determine   the 
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b«>sr    means   of    achieving   reductions    In    the 
cost  of  wholesale  electric  power 

When  Hoosier  Energy  was  incorptirated  at 
RushvlUe  in  June  of  1949.  nine  REMCe 
formed  the  nucleus  uf  the  new  cijoperative 
Today.  17  REMCs  who  together  serve  the 
electric  power  .leeds  of  nearly  380.000  Hoo- 
slers  in  44  ^outhern  Indiana  counues.  are 
members  of  Hoosler  Energy  In  addition  to 
the  original  nine  incorporators  —  Bartholo- 
mew. Decatur  Fayette-Unlon  Johnson.  Mor- 
gan. Hush.  Sheltjy.  and  Wayne  County 
REMCi.  and  Southeastern  Indiana  REMC — 
other  members  of  HiM:>sler  Energy  are  Davless- 
Martln.  Harrison  Knox  Orange  and  Sullivan 
County  REMCs.  Utilities  District  of  Western 
Indiana  REMC  and  Dubois  and  Southern 
Indiana   RECs 

The  hisi<jry  of  Hoosler  Energy  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  very  first  years  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation m  Indiana. 

Por  years,  since  the  beginning  of  coopera- 
tive rural  electrification  in  the  Hoosier  State 
when  Boone  County  REMC  at  Lebanon  began 
electric  serMce  to  its  first  consumer-owner 
on  May  22.  1936  Indiana  REMCs  have  nego- 
tiated with  rhe  states  rtve  commercial  power 
companies  for  assurances  of  .idequate  and 
dependable  supplies  of  wholesale  power  un- 
der .icceptAOle  condltlonii  .ind  reasonable 
rates  4'tiese  negotiations  have  been,  .tnd  con- 
Mnue  ««-be.  critical  to  REMC  management 
The  cost  of  wholesale  power  !s  the  largest 
single  factor  in  a  rural  electric  cooperatives 
overall  operating  expenses  If  wholesale  rates 
are  high,  retail  rates  must  also  be  high  Apart 
from  costs.  REMCs  find  they  must  be  con- 
cerned with  restrictive  terms  and  conditions 
in  wholesale  contracts  which  handicap  them 
m  serving  new  consumers  and  Improving 
operating  erttciency 

Efforts  in  the  early  years  of  Hoosier  Energy 
to  achieve  power  supply  .irrangementf  com- 
patible with  the  legitimate  business  interests 
and  responsibilities  of  the  REMCs  were  not 
iucces.slul  It  was  decided  that  the  possibil- 
ities of  power  supply  through  self  generation 
and    transmission    began    to    be    explored 

The  results  of  the  exploration  led  to  Hoosier 
Energy's  application  to  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion AominLstratlon  for  a  $42-mllIion  loan  to 
build  a  198.000-lcllowntt  steam  generating 
plant  near  Petersburg  in  southwestern  In- 
diana, plus  construction  of  950  miles  of 
transmission  line  to  serve  the  wholesale 
power  requirements  of  the  nine  member  dis- 
tribution cooperatives  TTie  application  for 
the  lopn  was  tiled  with  REA  on  May  10.  1957. 
eight  years  after  Hoosier  Energy's  inception 
Seven  months  later,  however,  the  applica- 
tion was  withdrawn  for  further  study  On 
August  24.  1959,  Hoosier  Energv  filed  ;i  re- 
vised proposal  with  REA.  requesting  a  loan 
of  $53,872,000  This  called  for  construction 
Qf  a  power  plant  of  the  same  capacity  as  In 
the  .irit  -tpphcatiun.  but  .i  larger  I  460-mlle 
transmission  network  to  serve  an  pxp.inded 
Hoosier  Energy  membership  which  h:.d  grown 
to  17  REMCs. 

Throughout  the  long  period  the  HiH^sier 
Energy  loan  application  was  under  consider- 
ation— slightly  more  than  four  vears — the 
commercial  pyower  companies  had  numerous 
opportunities  to  make  new  otTers  to  meet 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  Hoosier  En- 
ergy's member  systems  During  this  period 
the  companies'  offers  still  were  not  satis- 
factory. 

Approval  of  the  Hoosier  Energy  loan  was 
announced  by  REA  on  June  15.  1961  In- 
diana s  rural  electric  leaders  met  'he  REA 
Administrator.  Norman  Clapp.  in  Washing- 
ton. DC  .  to  sign  A  loan  contra^rt.  Because 
the  second  application  for  loan  funds  had 
been  further  revised  a  year  earlier,  the  loan 
provided  for  »6O,225.0O0  to  finance  a  198.000- 
kllowatt  generating  station  1..t52  miles  of 
transmission  lines,  and  125  substations  for 
delivering  power  to  Hoosier  Energy's  mem- 
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ber  REMCs.   then  serving  more  than  290.000 
Hivoslers 

An  exhaustive  analysis  of  Hi>o.sier  Kiiergy's 
loan  application  had  convinced  HEA  (jtJlcials 
that  the  nicniber  REMCs  would  reali/*  sig- 
nificant savings  in  wholesale  power  costs  if 
the  H(x>sler  Energ\'  system  was  built  The 
savings  «,ere  based  on  what  the  REMCs  would 
have  paid  under  the  best  i  rTers  of  the  com- 
mercial {Kiwer  Companies  fur  wholesale  elcc- 
'ricity  An  additional  consideration  was  that 
the  loan  would  assure  the  rural  electrics  an 
adequate  supply  of  power  for  existing  and 
anticipated  needs 

Southern  Indiana  REMCs  by  this  time  were 
rapidly  approaching  The  day  when  U  would 
not  be  possible  for  them  to  meet  their  serv- 
ice responsibilities 

on  December  7  rj6I,  Hoosier  Energy  ap- 
plied to  the  f'ubllc  Service  Commission  of 
Indiana  for  a  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity  which  would  formally  authorize 
construction  of  the  facilities  pro\ided  for  in 
the  loan 

Immediutelv,  all  the  power  companies  in 
the  state — Public  Service  Company  of  In- 
diana. Southern  Indiana  t'.as  and  Electric 
Company  Iiidlanapulls  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany, Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Com- 
pany and  Indiana  mid  Michigan  Electric 
Company  —  petitioned  the  Public  Service 
Comnusilon  for  permission  to  intervene  and 
oppijse  the  giantlng  of  the  certificate 

In  an  effort  to  shorten  the  course  of  threat- 
ened litigation,  Hoosier  Energy  uud  Indiana 
Statewide  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  the 
central  service  u.sjM.>oiatlon  of  the  states 
REMCs.  agreed  to  transfer  the  generating 
plaixt  loan  to  Statewide  in  <irder  to  expedite 
plant  construction  This  action  was  based  on 
the  legal  i>pinlon  that  Statewide  had  been 
tcrantcd  the  necessary  authority  to  generate 
and  transmit  power  by  Indiana  s  Rural  Elec- 
tric Member  hip  Corporation  Act  of  1935 
Consequeiitly.  through  action  of  the  REA 
Adnunistrator.  the  loan  was  transferred  to 
the  Statewide  organization  on  April  2(3.  1962. 
The  HooMcr  Energy  Division  was  created 
within  the  Indiana  Statewide  Rural  Electric 
C'luperative  A  motion  to  withdraw  the 
HiX)sier  Energy  ippllcatloa  for  a  certificate 
wao  granted  iiv  the  Public  Service  Comnus- 
Mon. 

Ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  the  Hoo- 
sier Energy  plant  drew  a  large  crowd  of  In- 
diana s  rural  electric  leaders  to  the  Peters- 
burg site  on  May  14,  Ui62 

Then  began  a  series  of  almost  unbelievable 
legal  maneuvers  by  the  commercial  power 
companies  They  were  determined  to  prevent 
the  Hi>osier  Energy  group  from  preventing 
itM  project 

First  Indianapolis  Power  und  Light  Com- 
p<iny  tiled  u  iijmplaint  in  the  Pike  County 
Circuit  Court  at  Petersburg  seeking  an  in- 
junction against  constrtictlon  of  the  plant. 
The  suit,  filed  four  days  alter  the  ground- 
breaking ceremonies,  alleged  that  the  In- 
ciinn^P'.ilis  utility  had  long  planned  :i  gen- 
eruting  plant  on  the  White  River  h  few  miles 
above  the  site  of  the  proposed  H<K)sier  Energy 
site  The  fjower  company  naked  the  Court  to 
determine  who  had  the  right  to  use  the 
water  m  White  River 

Less  than  .^  week  later,  1  ti  May  23  r362. 
the  Southern  Indiana  Gaa  and  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Evansville  filed  suit  In  Marlon  County 
Circuit  Court  at  Indianapolis-  also  seeking 
an  Injunction  against  construction  of  the 
Hoosier  Energy  plant.  SIGECO  contended  the 
Statewide  association  would  have  to  obtain 
a  new  certificate  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity from  the  Public  Service  Conxmlsslon. 
The  Evansville  utility  also  alleged  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  and  argued  that  the  certif- 
icate vested  in  the  Statewide  organlz.'itlon  In 
1935  by  the  state  legislature  had  expired 
through  non-u.se 

A    third    suit    was    filed    on   June    1,    1962. 
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This  suit  also  was  filed  In  the  Marlon  County 
Circuit  Court  on  ewsentlally  the  same  grounds 
.is  SIGECO  presented  This  time  the  protest- 
ing party  was  Public  Service  Company  of 
Indiana 

In  the  face  of  these  suits,  und  In  anticipa- 
tion of  others  by  the  remaining  Indiana 
commercial  [X>wer  companies,  .statewide 
moved  to  bring  all  the  fxjwer  companies  into 
the  complaint  filed  by  Indianapolis  Power 
and  Light  This  was  done  to  acc<"lerate  exist- 
ing and  potential  litigation  The  motion  was 
granted    by  the   Pike  County   Circuit  Court. 

The  commercial  power  companies  appealed 
this  decision  U^  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
and  on  August  23.  1963.  the  suite's  highest 
court  ruled  against  Joining  the  lawsuits. 
Each  case  would  have  to  be  heard  separately 

Tactics  of  the  power  companies  to  delay 
construction  of  the  REMC  generating  plant 
were  proving  succe.ssful  Although  reptjrts 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
showed  a  serious  shortage  of  electricity  m 
Indiana,  not  a  pole  had  been  set  nor  any 
line  built  to  bring  Hooslers  their  own  rural 
electric  power  T^o  and  one-half  years  would 
elapse  from  the  time  REA  had  approved  the 
Hoosier  Energy  loan  until  the  lirst  of  the 
court   c.tses  actually  would  come  to  trial. 

A  New  SofRCE  of  Strength  ^OR  I.ndian.i 

Hoosier  energy  was  lncorporaU>(l  as  a  power 
supply  f  Inoperative  20  years  ago  by  Indiana  s 
southern  REMCs  The  goal  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric leaders  who  met  at  Rushville  In  June  of 
1949  to  formally  organize  Hoosier  Energy  was 
t<j  provide  much  needed  electricity  at  reason- 
able rates  to  thousands  of  rural  lamilles  liv- 
ing and  Working  In  the  southern  hall  of 
Indiana. 

Although  the  need  for  a  new  source  of 
electric  power  for  sotnhern  Indiana  had  long 
been  recognized.  Indiana  s  rural  electric 
leaders  worked  more  th>ui  12  years  to  make 
deta.led  plans  tor  meetim:  that  need 

It  was  not  until  .lune  of  1961  that  the 
Rural  Electrlcation  .'Vclmlnlstrallun.  the  led- 
eral  lending  agency,  approved  Hoosier 
Energy  s  plans  lor  a  generating  paint  on  the 
White  River  near  Petersburg  and  a  network 
of  transmission  lines  which  would  connect 
the  plant  to  the  17  REMCs  which  are  mem- 
bers ol   Hoosier  Energy 

Soon  alter  the  loan  application  had  been 
approved.  IiiJlaiui's  coimnerciul  power  com- 
panies began  a  series  of  legal  maneuvers  to 
delay  or  prevent  construction  of  the  Hoosier 
Energy  plant  In  December  of  1961.  Hoosier 
Energy  s  request  before  the  Public  Service 
Commission  lor  the  certlcate  of  convenience 
and  necessity  required  to  build  and  operate 
a  power  plant,  was  opposed  by  several  of  the 
commercial  utilities  This  opposition  was 
overcome  by  transferring  the  loan  to  Indiana 
Statewide  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  the 
association  of  Indiana  s  REMCs,  which  had 
been  given  such  a  cerlkate  bv  the  Indiana 
RKMC   Act 

Consequently.  In  May  of  1962  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  the  Hoosier  Energy 
plant  were  celebrated  at  the  plant's  site  In 
Pike  County  It  was  a  celebration  of  the 
beginning  o:  a  new  era  and  new  strengtii 
for  Indiana 

The  ground-breaking  ceremonies  also 
signaled  the  beginning  of  a  new  round  of 
legal  battles  with  Indiana  s  c  >mmercla! 
power  companies  which  were  determined  to 
prevent  Hoosier  Energy  from  accomplishing 
cnals 

."Separate  legal  suits  filed  by  the  commercial 
companies  alleged  that  Hoosier  Energy's  gen- 
erating plant  and  transmission  system  would 
use  water  from  the  White  River  It  had  no 
rlgh;  to  use.  that  the  plant  would  represent 
a  duplication  of  existing  facilities,  and  that 
Indiana  Statewlde's  certificate  for  operating 
The  plant  had  e.xpired  because  It  had  not 
previously  been  used. 

The  three  suits  were  filed  separately  In  two 
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different  Indiana  Circuit  Courts.  Indiana 
Statewide  asked  the  Pike  County  Circuit 
Court  where  the  first  suit  had  been  filed,  to 
loin  the  separate  suits  together  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  existing  and  threatened  liti- 
gation which  was  delaying  construction  of 
the  Hoosier  Energy  power  supply  plant. 

Indiana  Statewlde's  request  was  granted 
hv  the  Pike  County  Court,  but  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court  was  to  reverse  the  decision  in 
August  of  1963,  forcing  Indiana  Statewide 
and  Hoosier  Energy  to  spend  several  more 
years  struggling  lor  the  right  to  build  their 

plant.  ,  „ 

Attorneys  for  Indiana  Statewide  and  Hoo- 
sier Energy  were  to  spend  many  weeks  in 
several  county  courthouses  during  the  next 
several  vears  lighting  the  lawsuits  brought 
against  "the  rural  electric  cooperatives,  in 
the  meantime,  construction  work  was  put  on 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  litigation. 

The  hrsi  Hoosier  Energy  courtroom  victory 
came  in  1964  when  the  Hancock  County 
Circuit  Court  at  Greenfield  ruled  that  Indi- 
ana   Statewlde's    certlt\cate    of    convenience 

und  necessity  was  valid  

Hoosier  Energy  won  Us  second  court-room 
victory  111  1065  when  the  Hancock  County 
Circuit  Court  again  upheld  its  decision  that 
statewlde's  authority  to  generate  and  trans- 
nut  electric  energy  was  a  legislative  grant  of 
power  not  subject  to  forlelture  for  non-use. 
Consequently,  on  the  basis  of  these  two 
court  decisions  in  August  of  1965.  four  years 
and  two  months  after  it  had  approve  Hoo- 
sier Energy  s  loan  application,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification" Administration  began  advancing 
funds  to  Hoosier  Energy  for  construction  of 

Its  plant.  .^   ,    „  „ 

A  second  loan  to  Indiana  Statewide  s  Hoo- 
sier Energy  Division  for  $ll.2-million  was 
approved  bv  REA  in  December.  1965.  This  oan 
supplemented  Hoosier  Energy's  original  loan 
for  *60  2-million  The  additional  $11.2-mil- 
Uoii  reliected  increases  m  construction  costs 
and  the  increased  need  for  wholesale  power 
of  the  member  REMCs- Increases  which  oc- 
curred during  the  delay  forced  on  Hoosier 
Energy  by  the  power  companies'  litigation 

•I  he  reOised  plans  for  Hoosier  Energy  called 
for  a  2UU.(iOO-kiIo\vatt  generating  plant,  1.78b 
miles  o!  transmission  lines,  and  133  substa- 
tions throughout  southern  Indiana. 

The  new  year  cf  1966  seemed  to  be  a  rebirtn 
rf  a  bright"  new  era  lor  Indiana's  southern 
REMCs  The  giant  Hoosier  Energy  plant  and 
transmission  system  was  under  constrtictlon^ 
Only  the  dav-to-dav  problems  of  building 
.uch  a  huse  power  plant  seemed  to  be  delay- 
ing the  arrival  of  tlat  time  when  REMCs 
could  'turn  on  the  lights  the  country  In 
•  ouhern  Indiana  with  power  they  had  gen- 
era'ed  themselves 

The  only  ma:or  courtroom  activity  in  1966 
s  iw  the  I'idian a  Appellate  Court  confirm  the 
.Second  Hancock  County  Circuit  Court  de- 
cision. This  represented  yet  another  legal 
victory  for  Hoosier  Energy.  ,  ,oob 

Throu'^hout  the  following  months  of  196b, 
1<167  and  1968.  the  building  site  near  Peters- 
bu-"  was  the  scene  of  much  activity  as  steel 
and'concrete  began  to  take  on  the  shape  of 
a  generating  plant.  Towers  for  the  transmis- 
sion system  were  bein?  erected. 

In  January  the  Indiana  Appellate  Court 
-o'lt  3-3  when  it  ruled  on  the  appeal  of  the 
first  Hancock  County  Circuit  Court  case. 
1  his  meant  the  case  automatically  went  up 
to  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court. 

This  (lid  not  stop  construction  of  the 
Hoosier  Energy  plant,  however,  and  work  con- 
tmtied  at  the  building  site.  Near  the  end  of 
1968.  the  completion  of  the  generating  plant 
was  in  sight. 

The  lamp  of  hope  was  burning  brightly, 
but  then  It  flickered  and  almost  went  out 
on  December  10.  1969.  In  a  3  to  2  decision, 
the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
lower    court    decision,    ruling    that    Indiana 
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statewide  Rural  Electric  Cooperative's  origi- 
nal authority  to  generate  and  uansmlt  elec- 
tric power  had  lapsed  because  the  right  had 
not  previously  been  used.  This  reversal  of  the 
lower  court  decision,  which  had  been  made 
four  years  earlier,  was  an  unanticipated  body 
blow  to  Indiana's  rural  electric  leaders. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  made  it  nec- 
essary for  Indiana  Statewide  to  obtain  a  new 
certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  from 
the  Indiana  Public  Service  Conunlsslon.  A 
petition  has  subsequently  been  filed,  and, 
expectedly,  the  commercial  power  companies 
opposed  the  application. 

On  December  28,  1968,  eighteen  days  after 
the  unexpected  Supreme  Court  ruling,  REA 
assumed  temporary  ownership  of  the  Hoosier 
Energy  project.  REA  then  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Indiana  Statewide,  employing  Its 
Hoosier  Energy  Division  as  an  agent  of  the 
United  States  government  to  complete  con- 
struction of  the  Petersburg  plant,  energize 
the  system,  and  operate  it  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  five  years. 

Commenting  on  the  government's  decision 
to  acquire  Hoosier  Energy  properties.  Nor- 
man Clapp.  then  REA  Administrator,  said; 

"The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  has  not 
ruled  on  the  merits  of  Indiana  Statewlde's 
generation  and  transmission  project.  The 
court  has  only  ruled  that  the  cooperative's 
original  authority  to  generate  and  transmit 
electricity  has  now  lapsed  and  that  It  must 
go  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  a 
new  certificate  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. We  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
Statewide  will  not  get  its  certificate.  In  the 
meantime,  the  United  States  is  taking  title 
to  facilities  and  will  take  the  steps  to  com- 
plete and  put  them  on  a  revenue-producing 
basis  to  give  maximum  protection  to  the 
government's  Investment  In  the  project" 

The  light  was  burning  brightly  again,  but 
not  for  long.  Two  of  the  commercial  power 
companies  successfully  sought  a  federal 
court  injunction  which  prevented  REA  from 
operating  the  Hoosier  Energy  power  plant. 
The  Federal  District  Court  for  Southern 
Indiana  granted  the  injunction  in  March 
of  this  year,  thus  stopping  REA  and  Hoosier 
Energy  from  putting  the  power  plant  "on 

the  line." 

This  past  summer  has  been  a  long,  long 
summer  for  Indiana's  southern  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  but  on  September  18,  1969, 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chi- 
cago reversed  the  Federal  District  Court  de- 
cision announced  in  March.  The  light  was 
again  shining  through. 

Removal  of  the  injunction  against  the 
REA  Administrator  enables  him  today  to 
secure  revenues  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
security  of  the  government's  loan  to  Hoosier 
Energy. 

At  the  generating  plant  on  the  White 
River  Hoosier  Energy  officials  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  which  Is  being  asked  by  the 
commercial  power  companies  to  reverse  the 
U  S  Court  of  Appeals  decision. 

As  this  was  being  written,  it  was  not 
known  exactly  when  the  Supreme  Court 
would  act.  but  some  indication  of  the  future 
of  the  Hoosier  Energy  plant  was  expected 
sometime  this  month. 

Indiana's  rural  electric  leaders  are  con- 
vinced that  Hoosier  Energy's  brightest  days 
are  ahead. 

WHY    INDIANA    NEEDS    HOOSIER   ENERGY 

A  continuing  supply  of  wholesale  power  at 
reasonable  rates  is  very  important  to  Indi- 
ana's REMCs.  'V^'holesale  power  costs  repre- 
sent the  largest  part  of  any  REMCs  annua 
budget,  averaging  around  42  percent  of  all 
exoenses. 

if  wholesale  rates  are  high,  the  retail 
rates  charged  each  REMC  member  will  be 
correspondingly  high. 
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Many  years  ago  the  managers  and  elected 
officials  of  southern  Indiana's  REMCs  became 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  price  they 
had  to  pay  for  wholesale  power. 

REMC  studiee  indicated  that  the  members 
could  save  large  amounts  of  money  over  a 
period  of  time  if  the  REMCs  had  the  means 
to  generate  and  transmit  their  own  elec- 
tricity. REA  analysis  of  Hoosier  Energy  s 
studies  and  plans  confirmed  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  REMCs  in  Hooeier  Energy 
would  realize  significant  savings  If  the  pro- 
posed plant  were  built. 

While  the  Hoosier  Energy  loan  was  under 
consideration  by  REA,  a  period  of  four  years, 
the  commercial  power  companies  had  many 
opportunities  to  make  new  offers  to  meet  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  but  they  did  not  extend  a  satis- 
factory offer. 

Besides  the  dollar  costfi  of  wholesale  power 
purchased  from  the  commercial  power 
companies,  the  REMCs  were  equally  con- 
cerned with  the  other  terms  of  the  wholesale 
power  contracts  offered  to  them.  Some  of  the 
terms  were  restrictive  and  would  have  handi- 
capped the  REMCs  in  serving  new  consumers 
:md  in  improving  operating  efficiency. 

The  commercial  power  companies  at  one 
time  claimed  Hoosier  Energy's  plant  would  be 
a  duplication  of  facilities.  Experience,  how- 
ever has  shown  that  the  constimption  of 
electricity  has  been  doubling  almost  every 
ten  vears.  This  growing  need  for  more  and 
more  electrical  power  is  expected  to  accelerate 
even  faster  in  the  immediate  future.  Use  of 
electricity  is  expected  to  double  every  six  t^ 
eight  years. 

The  addition  to  Hoosier  Energy  to  the  econ- 
omy of  southern  Indiana  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  region  with  a  much  needed  source  of 
new  power. 

Indiana's  southern  REMCs.  which  are 
distribution  cooperatives,  combined  with 
Hoosier  Energy,  which  is  a  Po^er  supply 
cooperative  will  be  able  to  provide  Indiana 
with  an  effective  "yardstick"  of  the  states 
electric  power  industry.  .„„,,„ 

When  an  effective  amount  of  electricity 
m  this  state  is  generated,  transmitted,  and 
distributed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  \vithout 
.aiv  profit  added  on,  the  public  will  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  how  much  profit  is  being 
mcluded  in  the  rest  of  the  industry  s  prices. 
This  is  the  way  the  consumer's  "electric  yard- 
stick "  works,  it  is  the  best  protection  against 
excessive  power  costs. 

Indiana  REMC  leaders  believe  the  yard- 
stick" will  be  dramatically  demonstrated  in 
the  Hoosier  state  as  it  has  been  m  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky— the  four 
s'ates  bordering  Indiana  and  which  all 
have  cooperative  power  supply  systems  m 
operation. 

■  Using  the  "vardstick"  that  Hoosier  Energy 
will  provide,  "Indiana's  consumers  will  find 
out  Just  how  much,  in  dollars  and  cents,  a 
kilowatt  of  power  should  cost. 


DEFECTS  IN  THE  1970  CENSUS 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 
Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  the 
pending  1970  census  will  not  count  very 
important  segments  of  our  population: 
primarily,  minority  groups,  the  urban 
poor,  the  foreign  born,  and,  in  soine  lesser 
degree  the  handicapped;  this  allegedly 
due  to'  defects  in  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  used. 
The    able,    distinguished    gentleman 
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from  California,  our  friend  Congressman 
Burton,  has  brought  thus  matter  to  my 
attention  and  has  ably  summarized  the 
cau-es  >j1  his  concern  about  this  matter. 
He  states  generally  that  cen.sus  taking 
in  densely  populated  urban  areas,  in 
which  high  co-icenlration  of  the  classes 
of  people  referred  to  above  reside,  will 
rely  primarily  on  mailings  rather  than 
pers<inal  interviews 

Thi-s  IS  true,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  many  people  in  these  areas  share 
mailms  addresses,  an  incredibly  large 
number  of  units  and  apartments  are  in- 
habited by  more  than  one  family,  and 
that  many  will  not  res[X3nd,  out  of  fear. 
Ignorance,  or  physical  disability  to  a 
lencthy,  impersonal,  and  complex  form 
It  ;s  also  pointed  out  that  the  census 
forms  and  accompanymt;  instruction 
sheet  will  be  printed  only  in  English, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  millions  of 
people,  mainly  Spanish-speaking,  orien- 
tals, and  other  foreign  born,  can  neither 
read  nor  write  English. 

There  is  apparently  no  official  or  stand- 
ard tran.siation  of  the  cen.sus  question- 
naire, instruction  sheet,  or  census  taker 
handbook  m  Spam;  h.  Chinese.  Japanese, 
or  any  language  other  than  English. 

There  is  also  no  requirement  that  the 
census  takers  in  a  bilingual  area  be  bi- 
lingual, or  reside  in  that  area,  t.r  must 
pass  standardized,  objective,  hirir^  tests. 
These  census  takers  will  receive  low 
pay,  so  I  am  advised,  a  maximum  of  S2 
an  liour  and,  in  most  cases,  a  mere  50 
cents  per  interview  piece  rate.  For  this. 
It  IS  almost  impossible  to  find  qualified, 
trained,  and  bilingual  census  takers. 

There  are  apparently  no  other  plan.s 
or  funds  lor  a^.sistance  and  mlormcition 
centers  with  well-trained  and  well-paicl 
stalls,  and  little  prospect  fi">r  volunteer 
centers  or  community  educators. 

Several  serious  gaps  in  canvassing 
these  people  have  emerged  and  the  ccrrsus 
field  offices  do  not  have  the  funds,  power, 
or  discretion  to  conduct  effective  recruit- 
ment programs  to  lure  required  em- 
ployees that  meet  ihe  unique  residential 
and  population  situations  of  their 
localities. 

As  we  all  know,  the  census  data  are 
e.Ktrcmely  useful  not  only  to  Federal 
programs  but  to  other  programs  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  private  group.s 
Obviously,  we  need  to  take  immediate 
action  toward  this  situation  tor  extreme 
intensification  and  I  have  advised  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census,  Dr  George  H.  Brown, 
Df  my  views  m  this  matter  and  hope  he 
will  move  as  soon  as  possible  to  try  to 
rectify  these  drawbacks,  maladju-tmetits, 
and  lack  of  personnel  m  order  to  obtain 
an  efficient,  helpful  census  which  is  very 
important  to  the  country  and  to  many 
people. 


LEGISLATIVE  REPORT  OF  SENATOR 
RALPH  YARBOROUGH:  FIRST  SES- 
SION OP  THE  91ST  CONGRESS 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  privilege  to  report  to  the  people 
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of  Texas  upon  the  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  The  year  1969  can  Lest  be  de- 
.scnbed  as  a  period  of  challenge  and 
change  in  the  history  of  America  Jan- 
uary not  only  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  year  but  al.so  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration With  the  change  of  ad- 
mir.Lstrations  came  not  only  a  change 
in  personnel  but  also  a  change  in  empha- 
sis and,  more  importantly,  u  change  in 
priorities. 

The  new  iidministration.  in  the  name 
of  economy,  began  1969  by  making  large 
cuts  in  the  budgets  of  our  vital  liealth 
and  education  programs  while  at  the 
same  time  advocating  custly  new  mili- 
tary weapons  programs  This  develop- 
ment brought  the  predominantly  Demo- 
cratic Congress  into  direct  crnthct  with 
tlie  administration  over  the  question. 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  Senate, 
accepted  the  President's  challenge  and 
conducted  the  most  thorough  review  cf 
our  military  spending  in  history  In  addi- 
tion Congress  refused  to  retreat  from  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  past  8  years 
on  the  domestic  front  and  restored  lunds 
for  many  vital  dome-^tic  projects  which 
the  administration  had  eliminated.  These 
problems  were  tune  consuming  and  con- 
.-equently  this  was  an  unusually  long 
.-ession  of  Congress.  However,  this  first 
session  of  Congress  did  complete  a  pro- 
gram of  legislation  that  maintamed  do- 
mestic progress  wiiile  still  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  ever-increasing  inflation. 
The  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
was  also  a  pcncd  of  personal  change  and 
challenge  for  mc. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  I  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  This  is 
one  of  the  rnort  important  committees 
in  Congress  because  its  jurisdiction  cov- 
ers subjects  which  touch  the  lives  of  all 
Americans.  Its  jurisdiction  includes — 

Fust,  all  labor  laws  and  labor-man- 
agement relations: 

Second,  all  Federal  education  laws  and 
programs; 

Third,  all  health  legislation  needed  to 
provide  trie  research,  manpower,  and 
care  within  financial  reach  of  all  Ameri- 
cans: 

Fourth,  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram which  is  the  basic  instrument  for 
the  war  on  poverty; 

Fifth,  \eterans  readjustment  to  civil- 
ian life  under  the  GI  bill,  and  medical 
care  for  vete  ans: 

SLxth.  the  problems  of  migrant  work- 
ers; 
Seventh,  railroad  retirement  benefits; 
Eighth,   the  special   needs   of   Indian 
education; 

Ninth,  the  needs  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities; 

Tenth,  the  operation  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation:  and 

Eleventh,  the  problems  of  aging. 
In  addition  to  my  new  duties  a  chair- 
man of  the  full  I^bor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  I  became  chairman  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee  so  that  I  could 
continue  my  elforts  to  pass  legislation 
that  improves  the  health  of  all  our 
people. 

Although  my  responsibilities  with  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
greatly  increased  upon  becoming  chair- 
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man,  I  retained  my  position  as  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  of  the  Senate  Pest 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
also  my  position  on  the  all  important 
Senate  Appropnations  Committee. 

The  challenge  of  new  responsibility 
that  become  nune  m  the  first  session  of 
the  91st  Congres.s  was  one  I  welcomed 
because  it  increased  my  opportunity  to 
work  for  legislation  that  directly  bene- 
fits the  people  of  Texas  and  the  country 
as  a  whole.  I  cannot  say  that  Congress 
or  I  accomplished  everything  that  was 
needed,  but  I  believe  that  vei-y  cjom- 
mcndable  progress  was  made  m  solving 
the  perplexing  problems  of  our  State  and 
Nation  In  the  following  report.  I  wish 
to  highlight  the  accomplishments  of  this 
s'-ssion  of  Congress  lor  the  ;ieople  who 
I  am  grateful  to  serve  and  represent 

EDt'CATION  AND  HEALTH 

Upon  adjournment  in  December,  the 
committee  had  just  completed  action  on 
a  massive,  4 -year  extension  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 

Its  major  provisions  include  the  pay- 
ments to  school  districts  that  are  heav- 
ily impacted  by  Federal  employment  and 
activities,  the  big  title  I  section  that 
provides  additional  money  for  districts 
.serving  large  numbers  of  children  from 
low-income  families,  grants  for  bilingual 
education  so  that  children  may  learn 
in  Spanish  as  well  as  in  English,  changes 
in  adult  education  to  help  more  people 
who  have  not  finished  high  school, 
grants  for  libraries  in  elementary  and 
secondary  .schools,  and  institute  a  new 
special  program  for  children  with  learn- 
ing disabilities. 

The  Senate  will  take  up  this  bill  early 
next  year. 

Also  in  the  field  of  education,  we  en- 
acted my  bill,  S.  1611,  creating  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped.  It  is 
Public  Law  91-61,  and  will  provide  a 
national  center  where  the  latest  de- 
vices and  techniques  for  teaching  the 
physically  handicapped  can  be  brought 
together. 

A  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  will  be  created 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  acts 
on  another  of  my  bills.  S  1519.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  23.  1969. 
The  Commission  will  keep  track  of  na- 
tional needs  for  librarj-  science  and 
services,  and  make  proposals  for  meet- 
ing them. 

The  significant  support  for  science  re- 
search in  colleges  and  universities 
through  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion was  extended  in  Public  Law  91-120. 
It  authorized  $477  million  m  1970  for 
research  and  education  in  science  and 
engineering  in  furtherance  of  American 
leadership  in  these  fields. 

The  alarming  rise  in  the  cost  of  med- 
ical care  and  the  shortage  of  sufficient 
care  and  facilities  for  those  in  need 
prompted  me  to  take  the  chairmanship 
of  the  important  Subcommittee  on 
Health. 

We  have  already  recommended  six 
measures,  all  of  them  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. A  major  one.  S.  2264.  authorizes 
grants  to  control  dangerous  commimica- 
ble  diseases.  It  is  a  3-year  program,  pro- 
viding money  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  control  contagious  diseases,  in- 
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eluding  those  susceptible  to  control 
through  vaccination  and  immunization. 
Tuberculosis.  German  measles,  venereal 
di-sease.  polio,  diphtheria.  tetanus, 
whooping  cough,  and  Rh  disease  are 
targets  of  the  bill. 

Vaccination  against  German  measles 
can  prevent  mental  and  physical  dis- 
orders in  thousands  of  unborn  children, 
who  are  jeopardized  when  this  disease 
strikes  a  pregnant  woman. 

The  Senate  passed  this  bill  October  20. 
It  has  also  acted  on  a  second  major 
health  measure,  S.  2523.  expanding  the 
community  mental  health  centers  pro- 
gram. Mental  illness  strikes  more  Amer- 
icans than  all  physical  illnesses  com- 
bined. We  could  not  cope  with  mental 
disease  imder  old-fashioned  methods  of 
mass  hospitalization.  Instead,  we  are 
learning  to  treat  these  people  in  their 
home  communities,  usually  without 
hospitalization. 

This  bill  will  stimulate  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  centers  by  providing  a 
longer  period  of  Federal  support  for 
their  operation  and  by  increasing  the 
Federal  share  where  they  established  in 
low-income  communities.  The  House  has 
passed  a  similar  bill,  and  we  should  com- 
plete action  on  it  early  next  year. 

The  growing  problem  of  hazards  in 
the  environment  is  approached  in  a  bill 
of  mine  passed  by  the  Senate  December 
11.  It  extends  until  1975  Federal  sup- 
port for  schools  of  public  health  and 
the  training  of  professionals  in  the  field. 
The  addition  of  a  new  school  of  public 
health  by  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Houston  brought  to  16  the  number  of 
such  schools  in  the  country.  They  pro- 
vide the  qualified  people  to  staff  essen- 
tial public  health  positions  in  State, 
local,  and  Federal  governments.  The  bill 
will  help  them  improve  their  course  ma- 
terial, expand  enrollments,  and  encour- 
age organizations  of  more  schools  of 
public  health. 

Of  further  help  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  will  be  S.  2452.  passed  on  Octo- 
ber 20.  It  will  equalize  the  retirement 
benefits  of  Federal  Public  Health  Service 
officers  with  those  of  the  uniformed  mili- 
tary services.  The  commissioned  corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  is  the  oldest 
medical  service  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Its  officers  deserve  equal  treatment 
with  military  officers,  and  this  improve- 
ment will  help  attract  and  keep  qualified 
people  m  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  special  health  programs  of  migra- 
tory farmworkers  are  treated  in  my  bill, 
S.  2660.  It  extends  until  1973  the  health 
services  program  for  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  and  increases  the 
funds  that  may  be  spent  for  them.  One 
million  migrants  and  families  have  great 
difficulty  obtaining  medical  care  in  com- 
munities where  they  reside  only  a  few 
weeks  and  have  no  familiarity  with  local 
doctors  or  hospitals.  Many  communities 
are  reluctant  to  treat  them.  Conse- 
quently, migrants  have  the  Nation's 
highest  rates  of  many  infectious  diseases 
and  the  lowest  per  capita  health  expendi- 
ture. This  program  deserves  to  be  ex- 
panded, as  called  for  in  my  bill.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  December  19. 

My  bill  to  create  regional  medical 
libraries  is  also  through  the  Senate.  It 
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is  S.  2549.  It  would  help  construct  and 
equip  health  medical  information  facili- 
ties. 

The  committee  will  take  up  in  January 
the  expansion  of  hospital  construction 
and  modernization  under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program.  My  bill.  S.  2182,  extends  the 
program  for  5  years  and  raises  Federal 
funding  to  over  $5  billion  over  the  5 -year 
period. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  construction 
of  new  health  facilities  that  would  total 
$6  billion  now,  and  need  for  moderniza- 
tion at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10.5  billion. 
In  Texas  alone,  new  health  facilities  cost- 
ing $383  million  are  needed.  There  is  no 
way  to  expand  health  care  without  ex- 
panding physical  plant  and  equipment, 
as  this  measure  will  do. 

During  1969,  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
and  the  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  Sub- 
committee, also  began  work  in  other 
fields.  We  held  hearings  on  drug  abuse 
and  alcoholism,  on  mental  retardation, 
and  public  health  hospitals.  We  will  re- 
sume work  on  legislation  in  these  fields 
next  year,  and  we  plan  hearings  on  the 
whole  important  subject  of  health  in- 
surance. 

To  fund  the  vital  domestic  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  con- 
gressional conferees  have  agreed  to  ap- 
propriate $17.7  billion  for  1970.  This  is 
an  increase  of  approximately  $1.3  billion 
over  the  administration's  request.  Of  this 
$1.3  billion  increase,  approximately  $1.1 
billion  is  for  education. 

In  particular,  we  have  more  than  tri- 
pled the  funding  level  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation, which  is  so  important  for  Texas.  I 
also  was  successful  in  adding  $14  million 
for  construction  of  much  needed  new 
medical  school  construction. 

We  have  added  $400  million  for  educa- 
tional aid  to  impacted  areas;  the  ad- 
ministration is  attsmpting  to  reduce  this 
program  to  $200  million.  I  fought  success- 
fully for  full  funding  of  the  migrant 
health  program,  which  will  double  the 
funds  available  in  1970. 

VETERANS 

During  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  a  number  of  important  bills 
were  introduced  and  passed  that  are 
vital  to  the  lives  and  well-being  of  Amer- 
ica's veterans.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfares  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  considering  and  re- 
porting out  a  record  number  of  veterans 
bills.  As  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
I  was  able  to  work  directly  for  these  im- 
portant measures. 

In  one  area  that  the  Senate  made  great 
progress  this  past  year  was  veterans  edu- 
cation. In  January  of  1969.  I  introduced 
S.  338,  which  would  increase  the  educa- 
tion and  training  allowances  under  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  by  46  percent.  This  46- 
percent  increase  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
benefits  paid  to  veterans  of  Vietnam  and 
the  cold  war  era  in  line  with  the  benefits 
paid  to  Korean  war  veterans. 

The  allowances  presently  paid  under 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  cover  only  67  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  education.  Under  the 
Korean  GI  bill,  the  allowances  paid  to 
veterans  accounted  for  98  percent  of  the 
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average  tuition  board  and  room  costs,  at 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Therefore,  if  the  present  veter- 
ans are  to  te  placed  on  equal  footing  with 
the  veterans  of  the  Korean  war,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  allowance  rates  be 
increased  by  at  least  46  percent.  This  is 
what  mj-  bill.  S.  333  is  aimed  at  doing. 

Another  important  problem  that  my 
bill,  S.  338.  is  designed  to  remedy  is  low 
participation  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing programs  provided  by  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  of  1966.  Of  the  over  6  million 
eligible  veterans,  only  1,303,977,  or  20.7 
percent,  have  used  their  education  and 
training  benefits.  This  rate  of  participa- 
tion is  shocking  when  compared  with  the 
50  percent  participation  rate  under  the 
World  War  II  GI  bill  and  the  42  percent 
under  the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill.  The 
major  cause  of  this  lack  of  participation 
is  unrealistically  low  allowances  paid 
veterans  under  the  present  law.  Tiiese 
allowances  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rapidly  rising  cost  of  living  and  cost  of 
education.  The  46  percent  increases  pro- 
vided by  my  bill  will  provide  the  stim- 
ulus to  increase  participation  in  this 
important  program. 

In  addition  to  the  rate  increases,  my 
bill  also  includes  a  new  addition  to  the 
veterans  flight  program  which  would 
permit  a  veteran  to  obtain  a  low  interest 
loan  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  pri- 
vate pilot's  license. 

After  careful  study  and  consideration 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Veteran's  Af- 
fairs, my  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
to  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  as  title  I  of  H.R.  11959.  Also 
included  in  title  I  of  H.R.  11959  is  another 
of  my  bills,  S.  1998,  which  establishes  a 
new  and  broader  farm  cooperative  train- 
ing program  designed  after  the  program 
provided  under  the  Korean  conflict  GI 
bill.  This  bill  is  designed  specifically  to 
encourage  young  men  to  go  into  farming 
as  their  life's  vocation.  The  bill  also 
eliminates  the  requirements  that  the 
veteran  own  his  farm  to  be  eligible  to 
take  the  training  and  also  the  restrictive 
classroom  requirement  under  the  present 
law.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  new  farm 
training  program  with  its  increased  al- 
lowances and  less  restrictive  require- 
ments will  greatly  stimulate  interest  in 
agricultural  education. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  unanimously  approved  my  bills 
and  on  October  23,  1969,  the  Senate,  de- 
spite the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto, 
passed  H.R.  11959  by  77  to  zero  in  an 
unusual  display  of  bypartisan  support. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  bill,  the  House  passed  a  meas- 
ure that  would  have  provided  an  increase 
of  only  27  percent  in  the  education  and 
training  allowances.  Such  a  small  in- 
crease was  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
a  mere  token  and  would  not  accomplish 
the  two  major  purposes  of  my  bill:  First, 
to  increase  veteran  participation  in  these 
programs;  and,  second,  to  make  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  benefits  equal  to  those  paid 
under  the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill.  The 
bill  that  finally  passed  the  Senate,  pre- 
sents a  reasonable  and  thoughtful  solu- 
tion to  these  two  problems.  This  bill  re- 
ceived careful  study  during  the  public 
hearings  which  were  held  on  it  from 
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June  to  August  The  testimony  received 
at  these  hearings  comprised  three  vol- 
umes of  over  630  pages  Every  major 
veterans  organization  in  America  has 
enthusiastically  endorsed  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  bill. 

I  was  hopeful  that  the  House  would  ac- 
cept the  Senate  version  of  H  R.  11969 
and  pass  It  swiftly  .so  that  our  veterans 
could  start  receiving  iheir  increased 
benefits  before  the  end  of  the  current 
academic  semester.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  took  no  action  on  this  important 
bill  until  the  final  week  of  the  session 
and  then  the  House  rejected  the  Senates 
bill  and  pa-ssed  a  much  more  limited 
measure.  The  new  House  bill  provides 
for  only  a  31 -percent  increase  in  educa- 
uon  and  training  allowances  instead  of 
the  46-percent  increase  contained  m  the 
Senate  bill  In  addition  the  House  bill 
elimlnattxi  the  new  flight  program,  the 
farm  cooperative  training  program,  and 
certain  other  measures  contained  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  which  were  de- 
su-ned  to  aid  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veteran  The  Senate  rejected 
Uie  new  House  bill  and  immc<liately 
asked  for  a  conference  oetween  the  two 
Houses  so  that  a  fair  ai>d  effective  com- 
promise could  be  reached.  The  House 
rejected  the  Senate  s  request  for  a  con- 
ference and  thus  put  this  matter  over 
until  the  new  session.  Although  I  .^hal■ed 
the  disappointment  oi  thousands  of  vet- 
eraius  throughout  the  counti-y  that  the 
House  would  not  come  to  conference  on 
H  R.  11959  prior  to  the  close  of  this  ses- 
sion. I  shall  continue  to  work  for  the 
passage  of  this  important  bill  early  in 
the  new  se&sion. 

In  addition  to  H  R  11959.  which  is  an 
omnibus  bill  composed  oi  nine  separate 
veterans  education  bills,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Veteians'  Affairs  ronsidered  and 
reported  lavurably  .^ix  veterans  health 
and  medical  care  bills.  The  :uil  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  gave  prompt 
approval  to  those  bills  and  the  Senate 
passed  them  unanimously. 

Bnefly  summarizing  these  bills:  First, 
create  a  rebutUble  presumption  that  dis- 
abiliues  suffered  by  former  pnsoiu^s  of 
war  are  service  cotmected;  second,  elim- 
inate the  hunuUating  rwiuirement  that 
a  veteran  who  is  receivmg  a  VA  pension 
sign  a  paupers'  atfidavit  to  receive  hos- 
pital care  for  a  non-.service-connected 
disability;  third,  authorize  conmiunity 
nursing  home  care  for  unlimited  periods 
of  time  for  veterans  suffering  with  serv- 
ice-connected dl^ablllties;  fourth,  au- 
thorize medical  care  to  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  regardless 
of  whether  the  care  is  for  that  particular 
disabihty  or  some  other;  fifth,  raise  the 
Federal  per  diem  pay  for  each  veteran 
hospitalized  in  a  State  veterans  home 
from  S3  50  to  S7  50  and  authorize  S5  mil- 
lion in  matching  funds  for  remodeling  of 
State  veterans  homes;  and  sixth,  au- 
thorize the  VA  to  enter  Into  sharing 
agreements  with  other  private  and  pub- 
lic hospitals  for  the  use  of  vital  medical 
resources 

Two  of  these  bills  have  already  been 
signed  into  law  One  is  now  before  the 
President  for  his  signature  and  the  other 
three  bills  are  pending  in  the  House  for 
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that  body  s  action  I  am  proud  of  the  rec- 
ord of  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  also  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  diligent 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  area  of 
veterans  legislation  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  another  productive  [period  during 
the  coming  session  of  Congress 

For  some  time  I  liave  been  concerned 
by  the  plight  of  many  of  our  World  War 
I  veterans.  These  brave  men  may  not  be 
forgotten  veterans  but  they  certainly 
have  been  neglected  by  Congress  The 
average  aee  of  the  World  War  I  veterans 
IS  now  74  A  threat  majority  of  these  \et- 
erans  can  no  longer  work  and  therefore 
must  depend  on  various  retirement  pro- 
grams such  as  .social  security  for  their 
income.  It  is  time  that  these  veterans  be 
provided  a  general  pension  which  is  not 
tied  to  welfare  programs.  Consecjuently. 
in  July  of  1969.  I  introduced  S  2658 
which  would  provide  World  War  I  vet- 
erans with  the  same  general  ix>nsion  as 
the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  .American 
War.  In  dollars  and  cents,  this  would 
mean  that  a  veteran  who  served  70  days 
or  more  would  be  entitled  to  a  jsension  of 
S67  73  a  month  If  the  veteran  >erved 
90  days  or  more,  he  would  Ije  entitled 
to  a  pension  of  SlOl  59  a  month  This  bill 
IS  presently  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee 

This  session  I  also  introduced  two 
measures  which  will  greatly  benefit  the 
lives  of  those  veterans  who  are  drawing 
pensions  under  our  present  law.  These 
bills.  S  2665  and  S  2666.  \nould  entitle 
these  veterans  to  the  rent  supplement 
and  food  stamp  program.  These  bills  will 
assure  that  any  veteran  whose  income  is 
so  small  as  to  make  him  eligible  for  the 
present  meager  pensions  will  also  re- 
ceive the  same  Federal  benefits  as  others 
who  are  in  the  low-income  bracket.  I 
-hall  continue  to  work  for  the  passage 
of  these  bills  in  the  coming  session 

In  1969.  we  witnessed  one  cf  the  most 
-  -nous  cutbacks  in  the  housing  industry 
m  recent  liistory.  A  combination  of  the 
admini.^trations  tight-money  policy  and 
high  bank  interest  rates  has  forced  many 
>mall  homebuildeis  out  of  business  and 
has  .«eriously  limited  the  veterans  ability 
to  obtain  a  veterans  home  loan  To  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  relief  to  those  two  em- 
battled groups,  the  ^mall  homebuilders 
and  the  veterans.  I  introduced  S  3008. 
which  would  authorize  the  investment  of 
So  billion,  over  a  5-year  jieriod  at  the  rate 
of  SI  billion  a  year,  of  the  funds  in  the 
national  service  life  insurance  fund  in 
veterans  home  loans  This  bill  would  not 
only  stimulate  home  building  but  it 
would  also  Increase  the  income  for  the 
national  service  life  in.>uranop  fund  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  held  public 
iieanngs  for  this  bill  in  November  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  reported  favorably 
to  the  Senate  next  session. 

During  the  first  .se.ssion  of  Congress. 
funds  were  appropriated  for  two  impor- 
tant veterans  hospitals  in  Texas  The  in- 
dependent offices  appropriation  bill  for 
1970  contains  S25  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  veterans  hospital  in  San 
Antonio.  Tex.  I  worked  for  over  12  years 
to  obtain  a  veterans  hospital  for  the 
south  Texas  area  and  this  year  I  was 
successful  in  obtaining  the  funds  .so  that 
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construction  can  begin.  I  shall  urge  the 
President  to  release  these  funds  so  that 
work  on  thi-s  vital  hospital  can  be  started 
:n  1970.  The  bill  also  contains  funds  for 
air  Londitioning  the  veterans  hospital  in 
Waco.  Tex  This  work  has  been  needed 
lor  a  long  time,  and  I  am  glad  that  we 
were  successful  this  year  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  funds  for  it. 

In  .summary,  1969  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant year  for  veterans  legislation.  How- 
ever, there  is  still  much  to  do  in  this 
important  field:  therefore,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  for  laws  that  will  better 
lives  of  all  our  veterans  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

TEXAS    PVBLIC    WORKS     PROJECTS 

During  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  landmark  legislation  was 
passed  whicii  provides  funds  for  vital 
Texas  public  works  projects.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  these  projects  which  are  so 
vital  to  people  of  Texas,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  during  this  session  of 
Coiurcbs  I  was  successful  in  obtaining 
funds  for  many  of  them. 

The  public  works  appropriations  bill. 
H  R.  14159.  that  passed  the  Senate  and 
rhc  House,  provides  tor  total  appropria- 
tions of  $4,756,007,500.  This  sum  in- 
cludes S250.561.000  more  than  the  House 
bill.  Of  this  total  amount,  over  S32  mil- 
lion has  been  desimiated  for  Texas 
projects. 

Included  m  this  amount  are  funds 
for  new  Texas  projects  which  have  been 
delayed  much  too  long.  These  new  proj- 
ects include:  First.  S150.000  i^recon- 
struction  money  for  Aubrey  Reservoir. 
The.se  funds  will  be  used  to  start  this  res- 
ervoir which  will  be  a  future  source  of 
water  for  the  heavily  populated  Dallas 
and  I5enton  area;  second.  S15.000  pre- 
construction  money  for  the  Cedar  Bayou 
navication  dLitncl  in  Chambers  County. 
When  completed  the  Cedar  Bayou  navi- 
gation district  will  service  the  growing 
industrial  area  in  Chambers  County; 
third  $35,000  preconstruction  money  for 
deepening  the  Corpus  Christi  ship 
channel.  When  this  important  project  is 
completed.  15.000.000  tons  of  commerce 
can  be  shipped  through  the  Corpus 
Christi  ship  channel  each  year. 

In  addition  to  these  new  projects,  ap- 
propriations for  certain  Texas  projects 
were  increased  by  the  Senate  over  the 
ongmal  amounts  appropriated  by  the 
House  They  include  an  additional  $300.- 
000  for  the  construction  of  the  Sabine- 
Neches  Waterway  bringing  the  total  ap- 
propriations for  this  project  to  $5,000.- 
000;  an  additional  $150,000  for  land  ac- 
ijUL-^ition  on  the  San  Gabriel  River  trib- 
utary to  the  Brazos  River;  and  an  ad- 
ditional $150,000  for  the  Lake  Whitney 
Reservoir.  These  increases  are  essential 
if  progress  is  to  be  made  on  these  vital 
projects. 

In  addition  to  these  projects  that  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  Senate  and 
Hoi'.se,  working  together,  appropriated 
funds  'or  many  projects  which  were 
omitted  from  the  budget  entirely  or 
which  insufBcient  amounts  were  request- 
ed. These  projects  Include: 
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P(0)«t 


Budget 
request 


Allowance  by 
Congress 


Belton  Reservoir - 

Cooper  Kesetvoir  aad  channels 

tl  Paso  flood  project 

Highland  Bayou  tlood  proiect 

Lj«o"  Keseivoir , 

Colorado  Kiver  lelty  proiect 

ban  Antonio  channel  improve- 
ment .    ,    - 

Ta/lor's  Bayou  proiect 

Trinity  River  Bridge 

Palmetto  Bend  Reclamation 
ptoiecl 


$100,000 
500,000 
300,  000 
1 00,  000 

2,bOU.  000 
0 

900.  OOU 

0 

1,300,000 

u 


J200, 000 

1 ,  580.  000 

350,  000 

300.  000 

3,  750,  000 

75,000 

1,200,000 

250, 000 

1 ,  400,  000 

200,  000 


In  the  Senate  I  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining $200,000  preconstruction  money 
for  the  proposed  Millican  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir project  which  would  be  built  on 
the  Navasota  River,  approximately  7 
miles  north  of  Navasota.  Tex,,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  administration  had  not  re- 
quested funds  for  this  project.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  conference,  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  these  funds  were  lost. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  proj- 
ect to  the  people  of  southeast  Texas,  I 
have  requested  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  include  it  in  the  1971  budget.  I  am 
hopeful  that  during  the  second  session  of 
the  91st  Congress  we  will  be  able  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  necessary  to  get  this 
project  underway. 

Another  project  which  is  vital  to  the 
people  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  flood  project.  This  is 
a  project  which  is  the  joint  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  it 
is  desianed  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  from  the  dread- 
ful affects  of  floods  such  as  the  one  that 
struck  the  area  in  1967  as  a  result  of  Hur- 
ricane Beulah.  In  that  terrible  flood, 
property  damage  amounted  to  $12  mil- 
lion and  countless  numbers  of  families 
were  driven  from  their  homes. 

To  prevent  this  type  of  disaster  from 
ever  occuring  again,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  flood  project  be 
completed  soon.  Despite  the  administra- 
tion's action  in  deleting  funds  from  this 
project.  I  was  able  to  obtain  $1,500,000 
in  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations  bill  to  start 
construction  work  on  this  important  proj- 
ect. Unfortunately,  in  conference,  the 
House  deleted  these  funds. 

Because  of  the  great  potential  danger 
from  future  floods,  that  confronts  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  I  shall  do  all 
I  can  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  to 
ct)ntinue  construction  on  this  flood  con- 
trol project. 

In  summar>',  1969  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant vcar  for  public  works  in  Texas.  In 
months  ahead,  I  shall  continue  to  work 
for  these  projects  which  are  so  vital  to 
the  people  and  industry  of  Texas. 

TAX    RETORM 

The  91st  Congress  will  be  known  as 
the  tax  reform  Congress.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  the  landmark  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  we  have  made  an  important  begin- 
ning in  an  effort  to  redistribute  the  tax 
burden  more  equitably  among  all  our 
people. 

I  am  proud  to  have  contributed  two 
very  important  amendments  to  this 
measure — amendments  which  made  It  a 
better  bill. 


First,  I  joined  with  Senator  Gore  in  his 
successful  effort  to  increase  the  personal 
exemption.  Throughout  the  12  years  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  I  have  worked 
for  a  significant  and  meaningful  in- 
crease in  the  personal  exemption,  I  had 
favored  an  exemption  of  $1,200  as  pro- 
vided for  in  my  bill,  S.  1717,  and  my 
amendment  to  the  tax  bill.  The  com- 
promise measure,  worked  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  provided  for  an  increase 
to  $800  over  a  2-year  period.  The  House- 
Senate  conferees  further  reduced  this 
flgure  to  $750  to  be  reached  in  four  steps 
from  1970  to  1973,  This  amount  is  still 
too  small,  but  I  supported  it  as  first  step 
in  increasing  the  personal  exemption  to  a 
more  realistic  level. 

Second,  Senator  Harris,  of  Oklahoma, 
and  I  introduced  an  amendment,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate,  which  would 
assure  that  those  citizens  drawing  State 
welfare  would  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
15-percent  increase  in  social  security.  In 
some  States,  Texas  included,  the  State 
government  sets  a  ceiling  on  the  amount 
of  welfare  any  one  person  can  receive. 
Social  security  payments  are  not  welfare 
and  should  not  be  included  in  this  figure. 
In  conference  our  amendment  was  modi- 
fied- however,  it  still  guarantees  these 
citizens  a  portion  of  the  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  which  they  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  in  the  past. 

Unfortunately  the  failure  to  tax  excess 
war  profits  still  remains,  one  of  the  most 
shocking  inequities  in  our  tax  structure, 
despite  the  attempt  which  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  and  I  made  to  eliminate  it.  Many 
large  war  contractors  have  been  making 
tremendous  profits— far  above  their  nor- 
mal profit  margin— on  the  manufacture 
of  weapons  and  other  materials  to  fight 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  strikes  me  as  being 
grossly  unfair  that  some  people  make 
tremendous  excess  profits  from  the  war 
which  escapes  taxation  while  the  tax  bur- 
dens   on    the    average    taxpayer    grow 
steadily  heavier.  Even  worse,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  tax  increases  in  recent  years 
has  been  necessitated  by  the  war— the 
very  war  which  has  provided  so  much  un- 
taxed excess  profits  to  a  few  large  war 
contractors. 

Along  with  Senator  McGovern  and 
several  other  Senators,  I  introduced  S. 
2277.  the  Excess  War  Profits  Tax  Act  of 
1969'  Had  this  bill  been  enacted,  it  would 
have  recovered  a  share  of  the  excess  prof- 
its which  have  not  been  taxed  and  thus 
lighten  the  burden  of  many  millions  of 
taxpayers.  It  would  have  provided  almost 
$9  billion  in  additional  revenues  for  the 
Government  in  fiscal  year  1970  alone 
money  which  could  have  been  put  to  use 
solving  some  of  our  grave  domestic  prob- 
lems Though  my  effort  was  not  success- 
ful this  year,  I  shall  continue  it  in  the 
coming  year  and  for  as  long  as  the  war 
lasts  and  excess  profits  are  made  while 
the  average  man  bears  the  heavy  finan- 
cial burden  imposed  by  the  struggle. 

AGEICULTCniE 

The  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
passed  legislation  that  is  of  direct  benefit 
to  the  many  Texans  who  live  on  farms 
and  ranches.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture, I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  di- 
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rectly  with  critical  funding  problems  for 
many  vital  agricultural  programs. 

One  of  the  most  significant  agricul- 
tural programs  to  pass  Congress  this  ses- 
sion was  H.R.  10595,  which  extends  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  for  10 
years.  This  program  which  was  first  en- 
acted in  1956  is  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  drought  and  soil  erosion  prob- 
lems   which    have    plagued    the    Great 
Plains  region  of  the  United  States  for 
years    Under  this  program,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  10 -year  cost-sharing  assistance  con- 
tracts with  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
are  willing  to  install  and  maintain  com- 
plete conservation  treatment  and  prac- 
tices  on   this   property.   This   program 
covers  the  counties  in  a  10-State  area 
that  are  most  subject  to  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  wind  erosion.  In  Texas.  99  coun- 
ties are  included  in  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program. 

The  bill  that  passed  Congress  this  ses- 
sion provides  for  a  10-year  extension  of 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  project 
and  authorizes  a  total  of  $300,000,000  for 
this  program.  Because  of  my  experience 
during  the  1930's  with  the  terrible  '  dust 
bowl"  conditions  which  existed  m  many 
parts  of  Texas.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  is 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  agricultural 
legislation  to  be  passed  in  recent  years. 
Therefore,  I  am  proud  I  was  able  to  take 
an  active  part  in  seeing  that  this  land- 
mark conservation  act  was  extended  and 
improved  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  appropriations  bill  for 
1970  provides  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  out  many  programs  which  are  vital 
to  Texas  farmers  and  ranchers  and  their 
families.  More  specifically  the  bUl  appro- 
priates 8340  million  for  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $120  million  over  the 
original  House  bill.  Since  Texas  is  the 
largest  REA  user  in  the  United  States, 
these  additional  funds  are  especiaUy 
significant  to  me.  In  addition,  the  bill  in- 
cludes S133.595.500  for  consumer  protec- 
tive marketing  and  regulatory-  programs 
which  provide  protection  to  consumers 
through  mandatoi-y  meat  and  poultry 
inspections. 

One  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
farm  legislation  in  recent  years  was  in- 
troduced during  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress.  This  is  S.  3068.  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  Act  of  1969.  which 
I  introduced  together  with  Senator 
George  McGovern  on  October  23,  1969. 
This  bill  represents  the  combined  efforts 
of  22  different  farm  organizations  who 
are  working  in  unity  for  the  passage  of 
a  farm  bill  that  w-ill  guarantee  economic 
equalitv  to  all  farmers. 

In  summary,  S.  3068,  would  renew 
and  extend  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
with  the  following  improvements:  First, 
it  improves  the  class  I  base  plan  for 
milk-  second,  it  extends  the  present  cot- 
ton program;  third,  it  continues  the 
present  corn  and  feed  grains  programs 
with  a  new  price  floor  based  on  90  per- 
cent of  parity;  fourth,  it  extends  the 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  and 
adds  a  certificate  on  exported  wheat  to 
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bring  total  returns  on  that  portion  of 
the  crop  to  between  65  and  90  percent 
of  parity:  fifth,  it  permanently  extends 
the  present  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram and  nee  programs,  sixth,  it  au- 
thorizes a  price  support  program  for 
soybeans  and  flaxseed  with  a  guarantee 
of  at  least  75  percent  panty;  seventh, 
it  authorizes  an  emergency  or  consumer 
protective  reserve  of  cotton  feed  grains, 
wheat  and  soybeans  to  protect  agamst 
crop  failure  and  the  harsh  effects  of 
pnce-dressing  sales  of  commodity 
credit  corporation  stocks:  eighth,  it  con- 
tinues on  a  permanent  basis  the  1964 
food-stamp  program;  and,  ninth,  it  ex- 
tends and  broadens  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreements  Act  to  authorize 
market  orders  on  any  farm  commodity 
when  requested  by  the  producer. 

In  summan.'.  S.  3068  embodies  my  be- 
lief that  the  average  farmer  and  his 
family  should  be  assured  a  fair  return 
for  his  work  and  investment  I  intend 
to  continue  to  work  for  Senate  approval 
of  3.  3068  during  next  session. 

Adlai  Stevenson  once  said 

A  soci»iy  can  f>e  :u  be»'er  th.-in  the  men 
and  women  who  cumpose  It  The  heart  of 
any  farm  pollcv  must  therefore  be  'he  Ule 
of  those  who  worl'.  the  farms  Our  objec- 
tive is  'o  make  that  life  lull  and  satisfying 

Like  .^dlai  Stevenson.  I.  toj  am  dedi- 
cated to  that  objective  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  for  legislation  that  bet- 
ters the  lives  of  our  citizens  who  live  and 
work  on  the  farms  and  ranches  of 
America. 

N>TIONAL    PARKS    FOR    TFX AS 

Pre^ide'-U  Keimcdy  once  said: 

It  Is  our  taslc  in  our  time  and  m  our  gen- 
eration to  hand  down  undiminished  to  those 
who  come  .-ater  u^  us  was  handed  down  to 
us  by  thoFe  who  went  before  the  natural 
weaiih  and  beauty  which  is  ours 

In  this  .spirit  I  introduced  .<:evenil  bills 
durip.e  'hf  9Ust  Congress  which  wovild 
pre.^erve  the  vaiious  natural  wonders  of 
Texas  for  tutuie  fenerations  and  also 
provide  the  people  of  our  State  with  new 
recreational  fsci'ities. 

In  March  of  1969.  I  introduced  S  1688 
which  would  establish  the  Dinosaur  Trail 
National  Monument  on  the  Paluxy  River 
near  Glen  Rose.  Tex  In  this  beautiful 
area  over  30  dinosaur  tracks  may  be  seen 
today  in  the  limestone  bed  of  the  Palu.xy 
River  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  designated  this  site  as  a  national 
landmark.  However,  regi-stration  as  a  na- 
tional landmark  does  not  provide  the 
protection  necessary  to  irisure  that  this 
area  will  be  adequately  preserved  In  the 
90th  Congress.  I  introduced  a  similar 
bill  however,  no  action  was  taken  on 
that  bill.  Therefore,  I  reintroduced  thus 
meai.ure  and  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  act  upon  it  next  .session 

In  July  uf  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S  26:^7,  which  would  create  a  national 
recreation  area  at  the  Amistad  damsite 
along  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  near  Del  Rio.  Tex  I 
first  introduced  this  measure  m  the  89th 
Congres.-;  in  1965.  Since  that  time  the 
propx)sal  has  gamed  considerable  public 
and  private  supiwrt.  In  1966.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  a  formal  report 
endorsed  this  project  During  that  .same 
year,  Pre.sident  Johnson  emphasized  the 
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imt)ortance  of  this  profv.ved  recreational 
arra  by  sayuu  that  .-Xrnistad  Dam  would 
i-nable  development  of  a  great  inland 
\^-ater  recreational  facility  tor  the  benefit 
of  thi-s  re:^ii>n  in  two  countries 

On  September  8  1969.  .\inislad  Dam 
uas  tormallv  dedirated  with  ceremonies 
attended  by  President  Nixon  and  Presi- 
dent Ordaz  of  Mexico  During  tliLs  trip 
to  the  area.  President  Nixon  and  various 
members  of  his  Cabinet  were  introduced 
to  the  many  po.ssibihUes  of  the  Amistad 
area  I  am  hopeful  that  now  that  the 
Pre.sident  ha.s  ;.een  the  Amistad  area  that 
he  will  give  ins  .support  to  my  bill  which 
would  mean  so  much  to  tlie  people  on 
bt  th  .--ides  of  the  border. 

The  lime  for  action  on  this  bill  is  now. 
With  evciy  day  that  passes,  tlie  threat 
that  this  uiL-puilfd  area  will  be  marred 
by  undesirable  commercial  establish- 
ments. I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  wlU  act 
on  my  bill  durini;  the  next  session. 

In  addition  to  these  two  bills,  I  intro- 
duced in  October  of  this  year,  S.  3044. 
the  National  Open  Beaches  Act.  This  bill 
would  restore  to  all  .Americans  the  use 
of  beaches  oi  this  country  which  are  now- 
fenced  up  and  barricaded.  More  specifi- 
cally, this  bill  declares  that  the  public 
.shall  have  free  and  unrestricted  right  to 
use  the  beaches  of  the  United  States  and 
that  Congress  .shall  constitutionally  pro- 
tect  this  right 

One  important  leature  of  this  bill  is 
Its  provi.sion  for  a  joint  Federal-State 
eriort  to  protect  public  beaches.  Under 
this  plan,  the  Federal  Government  would 
furnish,  if  requested  by  the  State,  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
State  to  acquire  easements  and  rights-of- 
way  to  beaches  The  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  only  25  percent  of  such 
financing  This  bill  was  first  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Eckhardt, 
of  Houston,  Tex 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  .-MTairs  will 
give  favorable  consideration  to  my  bill 
next  .session. 

On  January  15.  1969.  I  reintroduced 
my  bill,  S  4.  to  create  a  100.000-acre  Big 
Tliicket  National  Park  in  southeast 
T»xa.  I  first  introduced  this  bill  in  the 
89th  Con;4ress  and  have  reintroduced  it  in 
every  Congress  since  then  It  has  given 
me  ureat  pleaaiu-e  to  see  the  even'rowing 
interest  m  my  bill  by  people  and  groups 
from  all  over  America.  Numerous  con- 
servation, civic,  and  other  public-spirited 
organizations  have  endorsed  my  bill. 

The  Big  Thicket  has  been  the  subject 
01  articles  which  have  been  published  in 
newspapers  and  national  magazines.  I 
firmly  believe  thai  the  climate  of  public 
opuiion  and  intere'.st  in  the  Big  Thicket 
IS  reaching  such  a  high  point  that  the 
Senate  will  hold  public  heanng.s  on  S  4 
next  session 

The  establishment  of  a  national  park 
!s  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  challeng- 
ing ta.sks  a  Member  <if  Congress  can  un- 
dertake It  cannot  be  done  overnight  On 
the  contrary,  it  lake.s  steady  and  relent- 
le.ss  effort  to  generate  the  momentum 
necessary  to  pass  a  national  park  bill. 
I  believe  my  effort.s  and  tho.se  of  the 
many  people  interested  in  the  Big 
Thicket  are  beginning  to  bear  fniit  and  I 
am  optimLstic  that  the  Senate  will  move 
this  imuortant  bill  into  an  active  .status 
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next  session.  I  am  dedicated  to  seeing  the 
natural  beauty  and  the  unique  wildlife 
of  the  Big  Thicket  preserved;  therefore, 
I  .shall  continue  to  work  lor  my  bill  until 
u  IS  pas&ed. 

Of  particular  significance  to  the  people 
of  Texas,  was  the  action  of  Coiigre.s.s  in 
appropriating  funds  necessary  to  com- 
plete land  acquisition  icr  Texas'  newest 
national  parks,  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park  and  Padre  I.Uand  Katicnai 
Seashore  The  interior  appropriations 
bill  which  passed  Congress  this  .se.ssion 
contained  $1,130,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  substantially  all  the  lands  for  Guada- 
lupe Mountains  National  Park.  These 
fimds  a.ssure  that  the  scenic  erandcur  of 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  will  le  pre- 
served forever.  Th.ese  appropriations  of 
these  fimds  al.so  represent  a  lulflllment 
of  a  dream  of  mine  that  .started  in  1963 
when  I  first  introduced  the  Guadalupe 
Moimtains  National  Park  bill.  My  bill 
was  passed  by  Congress  and  enacted  into 
law  in  1966.  However,  obtaining  the  funds 
to  purchase  the  land  for  the  parks  has 
been  a  long  struggle.  With  the  appro- 
priations of  these  funds  the  long  struggle 
to  preserve  the  scenic  wonders  of  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  region,  which  cov- 
ers part  of  Culberson  and  Hudspeth 
Counties,  is  almost  over. 

ALso  contained  in  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  IS  over  $12  million  to  pay 
in  full  the  cost  of  the  land  acquisition 
for  Padre  Island  National  Seashore, 
These  fimds  will  complete  the  work  I 
started  over  11  years  ago  when  I  first 
introduced  the  Padre  Island  National 
Park  bill.  With  these  funds,  the  Govern- 
ment can  purchase  full  title  lo  the  lands 
that  constitute  the  park. 

In  addition  to  these  important 
achievements,  with  regard  to  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  and  Padre  Is- 
land National  Seashore,  I  was  also  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  an  appropriation  of 
$360,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  wildlife  habitat  and  silviculture  labora- 
tory for  the  College  of  Forestry  at  Ste- 
phen F.  Austin  University  at  Nacogdo- 
ches. Tex.  Tins  laboratory  will  be  of 
great  use  and  value  to  the  scientists  who 
are  working  on  methods  of  preserving 
and  improving  the  pine  forests  of  the 
Southern  United  States. 

The  Interior  appropriations  bill  also 
contains  SIOO.OOO  for  the  proposed  San 
Marcos  F^.shery  and  the  Port  .Aransas 
Fishery. 

In  summary,  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress  has  been  one  of  accom- 
plishment and  progress  in  the  area  of 
national  parks  and  nature  protection  for 
Texas 

THE     FNDANGERED    SPECIES    BILL 

During  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  both  Houses  of  Congress  passed 
H  R.  11363,  the  endangered  species  bill. 
With  the  passage  of  this  important  con- 
.servation  measure,  a  struggle  which  be- 
gan for  me  in  the  90th  Congress  came  to 
a  successful  end.  During  that  Congress. 
I  introduced  the  first  endangered  species 
hill  nfier  I  learned  of  the  serious  dangers 
that  face  this  Nations  unique  and  rare 
forms  of  wildlife.  Never  has  the  need  for 
tills  legislation  been  greater.  In  the 
United  States  alone  14  mammals.  36 
birds.  SIX  reptiles  and  amphibians,  and 
26  types  of  fish  are  on  the  verge  of  be- 
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coming  extinct.  Included  among  these 
endangered  species,  are  the  grizzly  bear, 
the  bald  tagle.  the  whooping  crane,  the 
American  alligator.  My  original  bill,  S. 
2984.  was  reuorted  favorably  by  the  Com- 
merce Con-.miitce  but  was  not  voted  on  by 
the  Senate  in-ior  to  ad.iournment  of  the 
90th  Congress.  Therefore,  in  January  of 
1969  I  reintroduced  my  bill  as  S.  335  and 
in  November  both  Houses  of  Congress 
passed  the  endangered  species  bill,  H.R. 
11363.  which  incorporated  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  my  two  bills. 

This  bill  represents  a  dramatic  step 
forward  in  the  area  of  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation.  I  am  proud  that  I  was  able 
to  contribute  to  the  passage  of  this  land- 
mark legislation, 

COMPENSATION    FOB    INNOCENT    VICTIMS    OF 
CRIME 

For  several  years,  I  have  been  seeking 
congressional  action  on  my  proposal  to 
create  a  commission  which  would  be  em- 
powered to  compensate  innocent  victims 
of  crime.  In  September  of  this  year.  I 
introduced  a  modified  version  of  my 
proposal  in  the  form  of  S.  2936,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  compensation  of  iimocent 
victims  of  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. On  December  17,  1969,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
held  a  hearing  on  my  bill  at  which  the 
uropora!  received  the  endorsement  of 
lecal  scholars  from  a  number  of  the 
Nation's  leading  schools  of  law.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Tydings.  expressed  the  hope  that  the  bill 
would  be  cleared  for  floor  action  by 
late  winter. 

MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  Appropriations,  I 
was  able  to  work  for  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  vital  housing, 
hospital  and  other  projects  on  Texas 
military  installations.  The  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  prior 
to  adjournment,  contains  $69.5  million 
for  military  construction  projects  in 
Texas.  More  than  $22  million  of  these 
funds  were  added  in  the  Senate.  As  the 
bill  was  ori.;?inally  passed  by  the  House, 
it  contained  only  S47  million  for  Texas 
projects.  However,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  and  as  a  conferee 
in  the  diliberations  with  the  House.  I  was 
able  to  obtain  funds  for  several  new 
projects. 

One  of  these  projects  of  which  I  am 
particularly  proud  is  $9,891,000  for  the 
Medical  Field  Service  School  at  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  This  school  trains  the  medical  per- 
sonnel v^•ho  care  for  our  wounded  service- 
men in  Vietnam.  These  funds  which  the 
Senate  added  to  the  bill  will  be  used  to 
update  and  modernize  the  school  facil- 
ities so  that  our  Army  medical  personnel 
will  continue  to  receive  the  best  training 
possible. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  for  the  medi- 
cal field  service  school,  I  was  also  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  $2,004,000  for  a 
guided  missile  maintenance  building  at 
Fort  Bli.ss,  Tex.,  $7,789,000  for  recruit 
training  and  housing  facilities  at  Lack- 
land Air  Force  Ba.se:  $791,000  for  a  radar 
transmitter  and  receiver  facility  and  for 
land  acquisition  at  the  naval  air  station 


at  Chase  Field  in  Beeville;  and  $2,681,000 
for  an  aircraft  maintenance  hangar  at 
the  naval  air  station  in  Kingsville, 

These  funds  that  the  Senate  added  to 
the  bill  and  which  the  House  accepted 
where  necessary  and  responsible  ex- 
penditures, I  am  pleased  that  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  these  funds  for 
Texas. 

THE    ENVIRONMENT 

Next  to  Vietnam,  no  other  problem 
concerns  the  American  people  more  than 
that  of  air  and  water  pollution.  Most 
scientists  who  have  looked  into  this  seri- 
ous matter  are  in  agreement  that  our 
biosphere  is  in  the  process  of  decay.  Un- 
less action  is  taken  soon  to  control  pollu- 
tion, the  survival  of  man  on  this  planet 
may  become  impossible. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, an  important  step  was  taken  to- 
ward the  goal  of  controlling  pollution  by 
the  passage  of  H.R.  4148,  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  control  of  the  discharge  of 
sewage  from  vessels  into  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  identification  control  and 
cleanup  of  all  discharges  into  our  in- 
land waters  and  the  9 -mile  zones  off  our 
shores,  I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of 
the  original  cosponsors  of  this  important 
measure.  At  present  this  bill  is  in  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  obtain  ap- 
proval by  both  Houses  soon  after  the 
start  of  next  session. 

The  problem  of  pollution  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  United  States  alone.  It  is  a 
worldwide  problem  which  requires  co- 
operation among  the  nations  to  solve. 
In  an  effort  to  encourage  and  promote 
international  cooperation  in  the  area  of 
pollution  control.  I  introduced  in  Octo- 
ber Senate  Joint  Resolution  156.  which 
calls  for  the  creation  of  an  interagency 
commission  for  the  planning  and  coor- 
dination of  this  Nation's  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  which  will  be  held 
in  1972.  This  resolution  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  19  of  my  fellow  Senators,  and 
I  am  hopeful  of  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion early  next  session. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  took  another 
significant  step  in  the  fight  against  pol- 
lution by  appropriating  SI  billion  in  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  for  Fed- 
eral grants  to  fight  water  pollution.  The 
House  had  only  appropriated  $600  mil- 
lion for  this  important  work.  In  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate, 
this  $1  billion  was  cut  back  to  S800  mil- 
lion; however,  this  amount  represents 
an  increase  of  $200  million  over  what  the 
House  had  previously  appropriated.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  worked  for  the  fuU  SI  bil- 
lion because  I  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
making  an  all-out  effort  to  win  the  pol- 
lution battle.  It  is  my  intension  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  full  appropriations 
for  antipollution  projects  during  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

OCCUPATIONAL    S.iFErY    LEGISLATION 

The  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
will  be  remembered  for  the  major  ad- 
vancements that  were  made  in  the  area 
of  occupational  and  industrial  safety  leg- 
islation. I  am  proud  to  report  that  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
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played  a  major  role  in  shaping  two  im- 
por-.ant   bills   that   will   greatly   benefit 
millions  of  workers  throu^rhout  America. 
During  this  session.  Congress  passed 
the  historic  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
law    This  law  is  designed  to  eliminate 
n^any    of    the    conditions    which    have 
maimed  and  killed  coal  miners  for  cen- 
turies, including  the  dread  "black  lung 
disease.  The  law  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  promulgate  health  and  safety 
standards  for  this  Nation's  coal  mmes 
and  to  enforce  these  standards,  Futher- 
more  the  law  establishes  the  administra- 
tive framework  for  assuring  contmued 
improvement  of  conditions  and  practices 
in  coal   mining   to   assure   that  miners 
can  work  their  entire  adult  lives  with- 
out the  fear  of  mine  hazards.  * 
I  am  proud  of  the  work  of  my  commit- 
tee on  this  important  measure.  Senators 
from  coal-producing   States   and   those 
who  were  not,  labored  long  and  hard  to 
produce  this  landmark  legislation.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  this 
law   and  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  contributing  to  its  passage. 

Another  important  measure  in  the 
area  of  occupational  and  industrial 
safety  which  passed  Congress  this  past 
session  and  became  law  was  the  Con- 
tract Work  Hours  and  Safety  Act,  Public 
Law  91-54.  The  law  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide safety  standards  to  protect  workers 
on  Federal  construction  projects. 

Construction  work  is  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  dangerous  occupations.  In 
1968  alone.  2,800  construction  workers 
were  killed  in  on-the-job  accidents.  De- 
partment of  Labor  statistics  reveal  that 
since  1959  there  have  been  at  least  209.000 
construction  workers  di-sabled  each  year. 
Despite  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem, there  have  never  been  nationally 
recognized  safety  standards  for  the  con- 
struction industry.  With  the  enactment 
e  f  this  law,  a  major  step  toward  improv- 
inc  conditions  in  this  hazardous  industry 
was  taken.  This  law  prohibits  a  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  under  a  Federal  or 
federally  financed  construction  contract 
to  require  his  employies  to  work  in  any 
])lace  or  under  any  renditions  that  are 
unsanitary-,  hazardous,  or  dangerous  to 
Ids  health.  To  implement  these  directives 
this  law  requires  the  Secrctai-y  of  Labor 
to  e.stabli.sh  and  enforce  health  and  safety 
.standards. 

These  two  important  laws  represent  an 
excellent  example  ot  Congress  lespond- 
iim  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  our 
people.  They  are  humane  laws  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  cosponsored  them  and  to 
have  helped  write  them  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  There  still 
remains  much  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  area  of  occupational  and  industrial 
safetv;  however,  these  two  important 
laws  are  tangible  evidence  cf  the  prct;ress 
Congress  is  making  in  this  field.  Through 
my  position  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  shall 
continue  to  work  for  laws  that  v  ill  as- 
sure America's  workers  safe  and  healthy 
.  c  rkir.g  c  onditions . 

POVERTY     ANB    HUNGER    IN    .\MERICA 

Povertv  still  remains  one  of  America's 
most  Dressing  problems.  In  these  times 
of  unprecedented  affluence,  v.e  cannot 
continue  to  tolerate  conditions  which 
subject  25  million  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
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or  13  percent  of  our  total  population,  to 
a  life  of  poverty  Poverty  does  not  dis- 
cnimnate  with  regard  to  lUs  victims  It 
affects  every  race  and  ethnic  i^ro'ip  In 
America  in  some  way  Neither  is  poverty 
confined  to  any  one  city.  State,  or  region 
of  the  country  In  .short  poverty  is  every- 
one's problem 

With  the  enactment  in  1965  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  this  country 
fired  the  first  shot  in  the  war  on  poverty 
During  Its  brief  history,  OEO  has  experi- 
enced amazinij  success  with  lUs  programs 
to  help  the  poor  help  themselves  One 
prot;ram  which  has  had  a  suniflcant 
impact  in  Texas  has  been  Project  Head- 
start  This  program  has  helped  many 
disadvantaged  cluldren  to  ^ei  an  equal 
start  in  school  The  complete  impact  of 
this  program  on  these  children's  educa- 
tion development  is  still  not  completely 
known 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  conducted  an  exhaustive  na- 
tionwide .study  of  the  poverty  program 
which  covered  a  J-vear  period.  The 
ftndmswof  the  committee's  investigation 
are  comrnled  in  !5  volumes  As  a  result 
of  this  study,  the  committee  reported  out 
a  comprehen.;ive  bill  which  extends  the 
OEO  program  for  2  more  years  I  have 
supported  OEO  legislation  since  its  in- 
ception of  th:.s  proaram  I  realize  that 
we  have  not  yet  achieved  our  ultimate 
goal  of  eliminating  poverty  for  America: 
however.  I  believe  that  we  are  making 
progress.  Therefore,  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion. I  intend,  through  my  committee,  to 
continue  to  seek  solutions  to  the  riddle 
of  poverty 

In  addition  to  the  three  permanent 
Senate  t'ommittees  on  which  I  serve.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  chaired 
by  Senator  McGovern.  This  committee 
has  carriea  on  an  investigation  of  the 
problems  o;'  hunger  In  America  and  of 
the  governmental  attempts  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  achieve- 
ment in  the  fiahi  against  hunger  this 
year  has  been  the  amendments  to  the 
Focid  Stamp  Act  which  the  Senate  passed 
on  September  24.  1969  The  effect  of 
these  amendments  will  b<.>  to  make  food 
stamps  more  easily  available  to  more 
people  Though  this  bill  has  not  yet 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
hope  that  final  action  will  be  taken  some- 
time early  in  Uie  second  session  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

IL'MMrrTEE    <:>N    .\GING 

In  December  of  1969.  the  Committee  on 
Aging  held  2  day.s  of  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington on  Federal  programs  designed  to 
assist  eldeily  Mexican  Americans.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  chair  these  hearings. 

My  concern  for  the  problems  of  elderly 
Mexican  Americans  is  a  lon.g  standing 
one  and  I  was  able  to  chair  hearings  in 
Texas  m  1968  on  thi.s  very  important  but 
often  forgotten  group  of  our  citizens. 
What  the  December  hearings  revealed 
was  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
marcing  some  progress  in  its  effort  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  programs  to  the 
elderly  Mexican  Aniericans  whose  lin- 
guistic and  cultural  uniqueness  may  de- 
prive them  of  the  full  benefit  to  whicn 
they  are  entitled. 
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The  Social  Security  Administration  is 
now  publLshing  ^ome  of  its  literature  m 
Spanish  as  well  as  m  English  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment IS  now  taking  into  account 
the  housing  styles  familiar  to  elderly 
Mexican  Americans  in  designing  hous- 
ing to  be  used  by  tiiem. 

But  It  should  be  stressed,  as  I  empha- 
sized at  the  hearmgs,  that  what  has  been 
done  so  far  is  only  a  first  step.  In  order 
to  msure  that  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  so  far  is  not  temporar>-.  I 
left  open  the  ix)ssibility  that  I  may  re- 
convene these  heanngs  later  m  the  year. 

MEXICAN     .\MEIUCANS 

There  are  more  Mexican  Americans 
living  in  Texas  than  in  any  other  State 
m  the  Union  except  California.  Over 
15  percent  of  our  States  population  is 
Mexican  .■Vmencan  But  in  spite  of  this 
fact  and  in  spite  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions which  the  civilizations  of  Spain  and 
Mexico  have  made  to  our  culture  In  the 
Southwest  and  Texas,  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican has  olten  been  forgotten  and  his 
problems  have  not  been  dealt  with 

In  my  own  opinion,  one  of  the  mile- 
stones of  my  legislative  career  has  been 
jjassage  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
which  as  passed  in  the  90th  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson. 
This  year  I  was  able  to  obtain  congres- 
sional approval  of  S25  million  to  be  spent 
on  this  program. 

Early  in  1968.  I  cosponsored  Senator 
MoNTOY.^'s  bill  to  establlsli  a  permanent 
Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican 
American  Affairs  There  had  been  a 
Commission  on  Mexican  .\mencan  Af- 
fairs which  functioned  under  an  Execu- 
tive order  This  bill  gave  the  committee 
permanent  authority  under  law  It  passed 
Congress  on  December  19.  1969.  and  be- 
came Public  L;iw  '.H-181  with  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  on  December  :iO,    1969. 

I  think  that  the  most  important  thing 
which  can  be  done  to  improve  the  lot  of 
our  Mexican  American  minority  is  to 
provide  them  with  opportunity  for  eco- 
nomic advancement  On  May  13.  1969.  I 
introduced  S.  2151.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  create  a 
Southwestern  Human  Development 
Commission.  This  CommLssion  would 
fimction  as  the  .Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  does  to  develop  new  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans in  the  entire  Southwest  Although 
this  bill  has  not  yet  pas.sed  Congre.ss.  I 
think  It  should  be  high  on  the  agenda 
for  action  in  the  second  session. 

RAILROAD      SAFETY      AND      WORKING      CONDmo.VS 
I,El.ISI  \TION 

In  recent  vears  the  number  of  rail- 
road accidents  in  .America  has  reached 
an  all-time  hmh  Ri'cent  alarming  statis- 
tics reveal  that  nearlv  100  railroad  acci- 
dents occur  each  day  In  this  Nation.  In 
1968  alone,  there  were  8.028  railroad  ac- 
cidents and  2.359  deaths  that  resulted 
from  them  This  Is  a  93  5-percent  in- 
crease since  1961.  In  addition  to  the 
deaths  and  personal  Injuries,  there  was 
also  mi!lif>ns  nf  dollars  of  property  dam- 
age that  resulted  from  the.se  accidents. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  accident  rate  in  the 
railroad  Industry  are  the  out-of-date 
safety  laws  that  are  now  in  effect.  These 
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antiquated  statutes,  most  of  which  were 
passed  50  years  ago,  apply  only  to  a 
limited  niunber  of  hazards  and  are  rid- 
dled with  loopholes  in  their  coverage. 

To  remedy  this  deplorable  situation.  I 
cosponsored  S.  1933.  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1969.  This  bill  would 
provide  Federal  regulations  of  the  major 
causes  of  railroad  accidents — faulty 
equipment  and  faulty  tracks  and  road- 
beds. This  bill  represents  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  area  of  Industrial  safety 
and  Its  passage  Is  of  upmost  importance. 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  approve 
It  next  session. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, we  were  successful  In  passing  a 
bill  which  amended  the  Hours-of-Serv- 
ice  Act  for  the  first  time  since  1907.  This 
bill.  H  R  8449.  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
-sor,  reduces  the  maximum  hours  a  rail- 
road employee  can  be  compelled  to  work 
from  16  to  12  This  bill  is  a  humane  and 
necessary  piece  of  legislation  and  one 
that  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time.  I 
am  proud  that  I  was  able  to  take  a  part 
in  Its  passage. 

The  first  session  of  tlu  91st  Congress 
is  now  behind  us  Histor.  will  ultimately 
be  th.e  ludge  of  the  work  of  this  Congress 
liowever.  in  my  opinu  n  this  session  in  a 
thoughtful  and  exacting  manner  accom- 
plished a  great  deal.  i)articularly  lor  the 
average  American  citizen.  Many  tasks, 
however,  still  lie  ahead. 

In  the  new  session.  Congress  must  re- 
new Its  efforts  to  find  .solutions  to  the 
pressing  problems  of  hunger  and  poverty 
in  America.  We  mui-t  continue  our  search 
for  programs  that  will  meet  the  ever- 
'^rowing  needs  of  our  cities.  We  must  de- 
velop programs  that  will  revitalize  our 
rural  communities  and  stimulate  the 
growth  of  our  agricultural  economy 

In  the  coming  se.ssion  of  Congress,  it 
!s  imperative  that  vvc  launch  an  all-out 
attack  on  air  and  water  pollution  m  our 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  If 
man  is  to  survive,  we  must  act  now.  Con- 
tinued inaction  in  this  area  is  much  too 
dangerous. 

During  the  coming  vear.  I  expect  to 
continue  my  efforts  to  develop  programs 
to  imi-TOve  the  health  and  education  of 
uur  !)eople  through  my  WDik  :n  th.e  Sub- 
c  mmitti-e  on  Health  and  a.-  chairman  of 
the  Committee  uii  Laboi  and  Public  Wel- 
fare There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in 
tiiese  areas  and  I  am  impatient  to  push 
ahead.  I  also  will  continue  my  efforts 
to  establish  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
and  an  Amistad  National  Recreational 
.Area.  I  .^-hall  seek  to  obtain  the  enactment 
ol  my  Innocent  Victims  Compensation 
.Act 

In  addition.  I  shall  strive  to  obtain 
pa.-sage  of  the  comprehensive  farm  bill. 
S  3068.  and  to  obtain  final  approval  of 
a  lust  and  equitable  increase  in  the  edu- 
cation and  training  allowance  for  our 
veterans  under  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

Above  all  else.  I  shall  try.  through  my 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  my  posi- 
tions on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
:ions  and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  the  Special  Com- 
mittees on  Aging  and  Hunger,  to  make 
the  interests,  needs,  and  well-being  of  all 
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of  the  American  people  Congress'  first 
and  most  Important  priority.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  1970"s  should  be  the 
"decade  of  the  people."  and  therefore  I 
shall  work  for  that  goal. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing the  people  of  Texas  as  their  senior 
U.S.  Senator.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  work  with  the  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Texas  con- 
gressional delegation  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  our  great  State.  I  look  forward 
to  1970  in  the  firm  belief  that  this  year 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  decade 
of  progress  and  achievement  for  Texas 
and  the  Nation. 


OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS  NECESSARY 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
from  oil-producing  States  who  are 
acutely  aw  are  of  the  dangers  of  arbitrary 
tampering  with  oil-depletion  allowance 
or  the  oil  import  program  are  distressed 
at  reports  that  increasing  quantities  of 
foreign  oil  might  be  permitted  to  flood 
our  domestic  markets. 

This — at  least  according  to  the  press — 
is  the  thrust  of  the  recommendation  by 
the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Imports. 

Recently  the  Star-Tribune,  the  daily 
new.spaper  of  Casper.  Wyo.,  the  city  we 
refer  to  as  the  •oil  capital  of  the 
Rockies,"  ran  an  editorial  entitled  "Oil 
Import  Quotas  NecessaiT-' 

The  argument  is  summed  up  in  the 
lead  i^aragraph: 

.^ny  program  wiilch  would  eliminate  the 
mandatory  cpioia  ."iysiem  on  crvide  oil  Im- 
ports is  certain  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  eronomy  of  Wyoming  and  other  oil 
producing  slates. 

The  editorial  continues: 

The  attractive  bait  In  all  this  campaign 
(to  eliminate  quotas i  is  created  on  the  as- 
svimption  that  American  consumers  will  be 
able  to  get  cheai>er  gasoline  or  cheaper  fuel 
oil.  The  oil  industry  Is  either  too  polite  or 
too  vulnerable  to  say  that  this  Is  hogwash. 
but  that  is  what  it  amounts  to  under  any 
!ong-rance  consideration. 

Middle  East  oil.  lor  instance,  will  be  cheap 
only  so  long  as  .American  domestic  sources 
are  in  a  competitive  jiosition.  Shut  down  the 
marginal  wells,  curtail  the  expensive  drilling 
of  wildcats,  and  permit  the  political  leaders 
III  foreign  countries  to  have  their  way.  Once 
they  find  a  demand  in  America,  it  Is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  they  will  hike  the  price. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  thought-pro- 
voking  and  factual  editorial  from  the 
Casper.  Wyo..  Star-Tribune  In  the  Con- 
oRESSION.^L  Record  with  my  remarks: 
Oil  Impokt  Quotas  Necessary 

Anv  program  which  would  eliminate  the 
mandatory  quota  system  on  crude  oil  imports 
is  certain  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
cconomv  of  Wvomlng  and  other  oil-produc- 
ing states.  When  the  recommendation  of 
President  Nixon  s  task  force  was  made  known 
a  few  days  ago — a  proposal  which  would 
substitute  preferential  tariffs  for  quotas — 
there  was  an  Immediate  reaction  of  dissent  of 
the  part   of  Wyoming  spokesmen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  oil  Industry  has  been  the  target  of 
numerous  attacks,  and  there  has  been  a  hue 
and  cry  that  It  takes  unfair  advantage  of 
so-called  tax  loopholes.  Part  of  that  argument 
may  be  stilled  with  the  reduction  of  the 
income  tax  depletion  allowance  from  27 'j 
per  cent  to  22  per  cent,  depending  on  whether 
the  President  signs  the  tax  measure. 

The  depletion  allowance  is  a  broad  subject 
in  Itself,  just  as  Is  the  issue  of  Intangible 
drilling  costs.  The  more  immediate  question 
has  to  do  with  the  proposal  to  abandon  im- 
port quotas.  It  Is  a  bad  proposal,  ill  con- 
ceived and  not  talcing  Into  consideration 
either  the  problems  of  the  Industry  or  the 
financial  well  being  of  the  interested  states. 
This  may  have  come  about  from  the  New 
England  campaign  for  a  free  international 
trade  zone  at  Machiasport,  Me  .  so  that  a 
refinery  could  be  built  there  and  supplied 
with  foreign  oil  exempted  from  the  estab- 
lished quotas.  Whether  it  was  that  situation 
or  whether  It  was  merely  a  wave  of  criticism, 
is  beside  the  point.  The  oil  industry  is  not 
objecting  to  the  Machiasport  project  in  toto, 
execpt  that  it  feels  the  removal  of  the  quota 
limitation  would  be  unreallsiically  high  It 
also  has  some  concern  as  to  whether  this 
would  set  a  precedent  and  would  open  the 
dikes  for  other  areas  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
The  dikes  most  assuredly  would  be  opened 
under  a  preferential  tariff  system. 

The  attractive  bait  in  all  this  campaign  is 
created  on  the  assumption  that  American 
consumers  will  be  able  to  get  cheaper  gaso- 
line or  cheaper  fuel  oil.  The  oil  maustry  is 
either  too  polite  or  too  vulnerable  to  &ay  thai 
this  is  hogwash,  but  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to  under  any  long-range  consideration. 

Middle  East  oil,  for  instance,  will  be  cheap 
only  so  long  as  American  domestic  sources 
are  in  a  competitive  position.  Shut  down  tlie 
marginal  wells,  curtail  the  expensive  drilling 
of  wildcats,  and  permit  the  political  leaders 
of  foreign  countries  to  have  their  way.  Once 
they  find  a  demand  in  America,  it  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  they  will  hike  the  price. 
The  point  has  been  raised  that  the  aban- 
donment of  import  quotas  might  force  the 
closing  of  the  Little  America  refinery  in  Cas- 
per and  also  of  some  others  in  Wyoming.  It 
is  a  valid  point  and  it  represents  an  ever- 
present  danger. 

This  is  all  beyond  the  question  th.it  the 
Wyoming  purchaser  of  g.^soline  for  highway 
use  is  paying  11  cents  in  state  and  federal 
taxes,  a  cost  which  can  by  no  means  be 
chargeable  against  the  industry. 

Neither  does  it  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  oil  industry  in  Wyoming  pays 
37  per  cent  of  ad  valorem  taxes  on  a  state- 
wide basis  and  tha»  there  are  6.noO  persons 
directly  employed. 

The  curtailment  of  both  exploratory  and 
development  drilling,  the  threatened  shut- 
down of  refineries,  present  no  hypothetical 
questions.  The  Inevitable  reduction  in  state 
tax  revenues,  the  loss  of  jobs,  are  realities. 

President  Nixon's  task  force  should  take 
another  look. 


FARMWORKERS:   THEY  DESERVE 
EQUALITY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  important  items  of  unfin- 
ished business  which  we  must  act  on  in 
1970  relates  to  protection  for  the  farm- 
worker under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 
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Los  Angeles  Times  staff  writer  Harry 
Bernstein,  who  specializes  in  labor  re- 
porting, has  written  an  excellent  article 
delineating  the  current  situation.  In  the 
end.  he  concludes: 

The  family  farm  Is  no  longer  economically 
or  socially  feasible,  and  as  It  continues  to 
diminish  in  importance,  the  large  industrial- 
ized farms  which  remain  cannot  expect  to  be 
treated  differently  from  other  Industries 
much  longer. 

And  this  nation's  farm  workers  do  not 
deserve   to   be   treated  differently. 

The  fact  that  the  family  farm  is  dis- 
appearing does  not  mean  that  farming 
is  not  still  big  business.  It  is  even  bigger 
business,  and  there  is  no  justification  for 
our  failure  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
give  the  farmworker  the  protection  and 
the  right  to  organize  which  the  carpenter 
or  the  factory  worker  has. 
Mr.  Bernstein's  article  follows: 
Farmworkers:  They  Deserve  Equauty 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 
The  bitter,  prolonged  strike-boycott  against 
California  table  grapes  has  evoked  a  smatter- 
ing of  interest  in  the  problems  of  America's 
farm  workers. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  today,  as  In  years 
past,  those  deep-seated  problems  of  farm 
worker  poverty  have  been  shamefully  ignored 
by  almost  everv  segment  of  the  community. 
:.nd  that  includes  the  government,  orga- 
nized labor,  the  growers  and  other  business 
inieresUE. 

Only  now  there  are  a  few  signs  of  possible 
change,  sparked  by  men  like  farm  union 
leader  Cesar  Chavez  and  some  attorneys. 

Industrial  relations  exi>erts  in  the  univer- 
sities have  long  discussed  the  question,  but 
they  are  still  talking  about  the  ■'terrible 
complexities"  of  agricultural  labor-manage- 
ment relationships.  This  is  used  as  an  excuse 
for  inaction  at  ail  levels. 

Farm  workers,  as  a  group,  are  on  the  low- 
est rung  of  the  nation's  economic  ladder  but 
they  are  excluded  from  most  of  the  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  employes  m  other  indus- 
tries. ,     .   J    , 

Until  recentlv.  they  were  excUiaed  from 
minimum  wage  laws,  and  they  are  still  not 
covered  bv  unemplovment  benefit  programs 
or  bv  a  host  of  other  measure.-^  Congress  and 
the  various  state  legislatures  have  adopted 
to  assist  most  workers. 

One  .<uch  exclusion  is  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  which  gives  most  Americans 
the  right  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  ;n  govern- 
ment-supervised elections  to  decide  whether 
thev  want   collective  bargaining. 

This  exclusion  came  m  1935.  when  the 
NLRA  was  adopted,  ajid  was  put  Into  the  law 
as  a  result  of  pressure  from  puwerfiil  farm 
*tate  congressmen.  It  is  generally  agreed 
however,  that  farm  workers  were  excluded 
with  the  consent  of  union  leaders  who  felt 
the  NLRA  could  pass  only  with  the  support 
of    the    farm   bloc. 

Organized  labor  is  probably  to  be  the  most 
severelv  criticized,  for.  by  definition,  unions 
are  supposed  to  be  vitally  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  all  workers.  Yet.  other  than 
the  sporadic  and  sometimes  heroic  efforts  of 
a  relatively  few  men  and  women,  the  labor 
unions  have  given  almost  no  attention  to 
farm  workers. 

This  is  true  on  a  historical  scale,  although 
in  the  past  few  vears.  the  unions  have  Joined 
in  support  of  Chavez  and  his  AFL  CIO  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  giving 
both  money  and  manpower  to  a  cause  that 
still  seems  "a  long  way  from  its  goals. 

Some  unions  not  only  have  refused  to  help 
farm  workers  organize  in  the  past:  they  have 
used  proposals  for  helping  them  as  bargain- 
ing weapons  lor  other  legislative  Ideas. 
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I.VPaOVEMENTS    DEMANOrD.     IHFN     BASCAINED 
AWAY 

Labor  lr>bbyl:sts  in  Sacramento,  for  In- 
stance, have  demanded  state  laws  giving  col- 
lective bargaining  rlijht.s  -o  farm  wdrkers  and 
includlni;  them  under  anemployment  bene- 
fit programs 

But  as  the  legislative  collective  bargain- 
ing' process  grinds  on.  the  labor  lobbyists 
said.  In  efTect.  'All  right,  lets  drop  these  pro- 
posals f,>r  farm  workers  but  instead  give  us 
a  damn  i;  )Od  piece  of  ?afety  legislation  for 
noniarm  employes  already  in  our  unions  " 

Government  usually  responds  unly  to  pres- 
sures frcim  voters  and  the  farm  workers  of 
America  are  not  regarded  aa  a  slgiuncant 
voting  bloc. 

There  are.  however  two  forces  which  now 
seem  to  be  trving  to  do  something  about  the 
situation  and  have  what  appears  to  be  a 
chance  of  success. 

One  Is  the  legal  profession,  or  at  least  a 
small  segment  of  it  us  exemplified  by  Cali- 
fornia Rural  I^gal  Assistance,  a  legal  aid 
society  funded  by  the  federal  government 

CRLA  lawyers  are  now  doing  what  union 
lawvers  have  done  fairly  well  m  other  indus- 
tries for  \ears  rinding  wavs  through  estab- 
lished le^al  channels  to  help  their  clients 

In  ti»65.  for  instance,  the  California  Leg- 
islature passed  laws  to  protect  the  health  iind 
safety  of  farm  workers,  to  force  growers  to 
provide  workers  with  toilets,  fresh  drinking 
water  and  a  place  to  wash 

But  the  law  has  seldom  been  enforced. 

The  good"  growers  usually  provided  such 
.imenltles.  ev«n  without  the  power  of  law 
Others,  who  dldnt  provide  them  before  the 
law  was  enacted,  still  don't. 

CRLA  riled  suits  on  behalf  of  farm  work- 
ers to  enforce  the  law  Unfi/rtunately,  most 
of  the  suits  are  still  ,->endlng.  but  CRLA 
lawyers  ,ire  trying 

And  as  the  debate  about  the  kind  of  farm 
labor  legislation  this  country  wants  goes  into 
Its  35th  year.  CRLA  attorneys  have  moved  in 
on    this   Issue,  too. 

Most  ilgnlflcant.  perhaps  Is  CRLA's  action 
challenging  'he  exclusion  of  farm  workers 
from  unemployment  benefits. 

.A  three-ji'dge  federal  panel  is  now  study- 
ing the  argument  from  CRLA  'hat  the  fed- 
eral governrr.fent  should  be  required  to  collect 
Jobless  fund  contributions  from  farmers,  and 
to  pay  farm  workers  benefits  when  they  are 
out  of  work. 

Failure  to  do  50.  -he  CRLA  argues,  deprives 
farm  workers  of  their  constitutional  right  to 
equal  protection  under  the  Uw  If  other 
American  workers  are  entitled  by  law  to  un- 
employment benefits,  farm  workers  should 
ha\e  the  same  benefits  of  that  law,  CRLA 
says 

This  Is  a  long-neglected  frontier  of  the 
legal  battle  which  should  have  been  waged 
on  behalf  of  farm  workers;  namely,  the  use  of 
the  Constitution  to  make  sure  farm  workers 
have  equal   protection    under    the    law 

Perhaps  *he  Idea  has  just  not  occurred  to 
anyone  before  Or  perhaps  it  Is  an  indication 
that  the  legal  profession,  too,  hasn't  really 
taken  an  interest  In  the  problems  of  farm 
workers. 

If  a  steel  mill  owner  can  be  made  to  bar- 
gun  in  good  faith  with  the  union  chosen  by 
his  employes,  then  how  can  the  law  exclude 
farm  workers  from  that  system  without  de- 
priving them  of  equal  protection  under  the 
laW 

The  second  force  trying  to  change  the  farm 
labor  picture  is  Chavez  and  his  union,  which 
now  h.as  a  few  union  contracts  with  Cali- 
fornia wine  growers. 

The  grape  strike-boycott  started  In  1966. 
growing  slowly  until  today  the  Impact  of 
that  relatively  small  labor  dispute  has  been 
felt  around  the  world 

One  of  the  most  obvious  changes  brought 
about  by  the  strike-boycott  is  that  farm 
workers'  wages  have  gone  up  significantly  on 
California  farms.  This  has  had   a  slow  but 
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noticeable  Impact  on  the  rest  of  the  country, 
since  about  10  :  of  the  nation's  3  5  million 
to  4  minion  farm  workers  are  employed  In 
California. 

There  have  been  several  factors  In  the 
decisions  to  boost  California  farm  wages, 
which  have  long  been  higher  than  farm 
wages  In  other  part.s  of  the  nation  One  fac- 
tor was  the  threat  of  unionization,  which 
sometimes  cm  t)e  fought  off  by  management 
with  higher  wages 

A  second  obvious  change  that  has  oc- 
curred IS  a  result  of  the  strike- boycott  is  the 
reversal  of  the  growers'  position  on  farm 
labor  legislation 

Today,  growers  all  over  the  country  are 
saying  there  Is  a  need  for  such  legislation 
after  fighting  every  attempt  to  get  farm  labor 
laws  for  more  than  three  decades. 

It  Is  true  that  the  vrrowers  would  like  to 
restrict  the  proposed  law  in  a  way  that  would 
make  It  lees  than  acceptable  to  organized 
lab^)r  since  they  want  to  outlaw  strikes  at 
harvest  time,  when  strikes  could  be  effective 
But  the  point  Is  that,  at  last,  growers  do 
want  laws  on  the  subject,  and  not  Just  the 
"laws  of  the  Jungle"  which  have  so  long 
prevailed  In  agricultural  labor  relations 

In  fact,  the  growers  have  hired  the  public 
relations  hrm  of  Whltaker  &  Baxter  of  San 
Francisco  and  given  It  at  least  $1  million 
I  some  say  $3  million  1  to  publicize  the  need 
for  a  federal  farm  labor  law,  among  other 
things. 

The  simplest  way  to  bring  about  a  rule  of 
law  m  farm  labor  relations  would  be  to 
amend  the  present  National  Labor  lielatlons 
Act  to  delete  the  tt'.ree  words,  "except  agri- 
cultural employees"  from  Its  provisions. 

Unions  once  accepted  this  proposal,  but 
now  they  say  it  does  not  give  farm  workers 
enough  protection,  especially  to  carry  on 
boycotts,  which  nre  limited  by  the  present 
fe<lerat  law.  And  growers  say  It  doesn't  limit 
strikes  or  boycotts  enough. 

If  farm  wi-rkers  were  included  under  pres- 
ent law.  they  could,  l.ke  other  workers,  vote 
by  secret  ballot  for  it  against  uiuon  repre- 
sentation In  government-run  elections. 

Some  growers  fear  that  this  would  move 
Claavez  and  his  union  ahead  very  rapidly. 
and  it  Is  true  that  the  union  has  lost  no 
election  .so  far.  But  that  test  is  Inconclusive, 
since  there  have  been  so  few  elections 

CROWEHS    HAVT    OPPOSID    SXCaET- BALLOT 

ELECTION 

Growers  generally  have  opposed  any  secret- 
ballot  election,  saying  now  that  they  will 
participate  In  one  only  after  Congress  adopts 
legislation  0:1  the  subject. 

Chavez  might  win  such  elections  on  a 
viide  casis  partly  because  the  union  15  cen- 
tered around  an  ethnic  base  of  Mexlcan- 
.■\inericaiis  who  make  up  67^,-  of  Calliornla's 
rarm  labor  work  force. 

With  this  kind  of  ethnic  base,  the  union 
might  win  a  majority  of  the  elections.  And 
even  if  the  union  were  to  l..>se  all  elections, 
that,  too,  would  only  be  part  of  a  system 
which  seems  essential  In  a  society  which  be- 
lles e.s  in  order,  not  chaos. 

Since  just  7';  of  all  farms  In  California 
employ  75'-  of  the  farm  workers,  application 
of  industrial-type  laws  to  such  firms  might 
be  easier  than  imagined  The  law  need  not 
involve  small,  family  farms 

The  big  fanns  themselves  are  going 
through  A  period  of  rapid  industrialization 
which  requires  a  stabilized  work  force,  one 
which  Is  not  torn  by  constant  lab<jr  strife 
of  the  kind  so  obvious  in  the  table  grape 
Industry  now 

Legislation  to  help  brlni?  labor  rtablUty  to 
a^jnculture  might  well  force  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion In  the  size  of  the  work  force,  but  at 
the  same  time  It  would  raise  the  average 
f.armworker  family  from  the  present  $3,500- 
a-yeax  average  Income  which  puts  It  In  the 
below-poverty  category. 
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The  family  I  arm  Is  no  longer  economically 
or  socially  feasible,  and  as  It  continues  to 
diminish  in  importance,  the  large  indus- 
trialized larn-.s  which  remain  cannot  expect 
to  be  treated  differently  Iroiii  other  indus- 
tries much  longer. 

And  this  nation's  farm  workers  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  treated  differently. 


THE  TP.AGEDY  OF  JUVENILE  CRIME 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

'->y    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tursdau.  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  RAILSB.^CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  .since 
becomint;  a  Member  of  Congress,  one  of 
my  major  concerns  ha.s  been  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  crimes 
corrimitted  by  juveniles.  Juvenile  crime. 
I  am  convinced,  ls  the  single  most  !)ress- 
inu  ;ind  threaleninp;  aspect  of  the  crime 
problem  .Arrests  of  .luveniles  for  serious 
crimes  increa.sed  by  78  jiercent  from  1960 
to  1968.  while  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  under-18  aae  frroup  increased  during 
that  same  [ieriod  by  only  25  percent. 

The  intere.st  and  concern  of  young  peo- 
ple in  problems  involving  other  yount; 
people  are  \ery  important  aiid  encourag- 
ing. Recently  I  received  ;i  letter  from  one 
of  my  younger  constitutents.  Keith  Her- 
mann, an  eighth  grader  from  Williams- 
tield.  111.  Keith  is  a  good  e.xample  of  a 
concerned  ycung  person. 

He  has  asked  me  to  let  my  colleagues 
in  the  Hou.se  read  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  The 
following  editorial  should  be  read  by 
everv'one  who  believes.  a.s  I  do.  that  ac- 
tion m-ast  be  taken  to  update  the  .system 
as  far  as  juvenile  delinquency  is  con- 
cerned: 

The   Thacedv    of   Jlt^nile    Crime 

When  ft  child  is  gravely  111,  money  is  no 
object 

Let  a  H-year-old  boy  come  Into  St  Francis 
Hospital  clinic  and  be  diagnosed  as  liaMng  a 
brain  tumor,  no  matter  how  little  hofje  there 
IS  of  his  recovery,  nobody  questions  the  cos' 

.Anything  that  might  possibly  be  done  to 
save  him  l.s  done,  and  whatever  can  be  done 
to  ea.se  his  pa:n  is  done.  .Somehow  the  com- 
munity li.'ids  a  way  to  meet  the  cost — which 
can  run  up  to  $10  000 — and  when  he  dies  our 
only  regret  is  that  we  did  not  cure  him. 

This  13  as  it  should  be. 

Now  let  another  14-year-old  boy  come  Into 
the  Peoria  Police  Station  in  a  police  car,  ar- 
rested after  a  robbery  attempt.  It's  his  sec- 
ond serious  bout  with  the  l.iw.  and  he's 
headjd  down  hill  for  a  life  of  crime,  with  no 
hope  left  for  making  probation  at  home 
succeed 

For  this  youngster  we  do — nothing. 

Oh.  we  are  humane  and  civilized  about  the 
nothing  we  do  for  this  child.  Nothing  so 
crude  and  primitive  as  the  State  of  Florida 
which  recently  made  national  headlines  by 
^ending  two  .such  boys  to  the  state  peniten- 
tiary— not  in  Illinois. 

We  send  him  to  Charlestown — St.  Charles 
State  School--or  Sheridan  St.ite  School, 
where  he  spends  a  few  month-  leirnmg  the 
tine  p<iints  of  crime  and  sexu,il  perversion, 
and  comes  back  home.  Then  he  sins  again. 
rtDd  we  send  him  back,  and  so  on,  until  he 
is  17 — and  then  we  send  him  to  state  nri.s*  n 

Don't  blame  the  Illinois  Youth  Commis- 
sion, which  runa  our  children  s  prisons,  be- 
cause there  l.s  hardly  one  reputable  author- 
ity In  the  field  who  will  :  ay  children  s  prisons 
are  the  way  to  rehabilitate  children. 
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Don't  blame  "the  system"  because  there  are 
places  m  this  country  with  Juvenile  prob- 
lems at  bad  or  worse  than  ours  where  "the 
system"  is  doing  something  for  the  children 
whose  problems  are  behavioral  rather  than 
fihysical. 

Don  t  blame  state  and  county  officials — 
despite  their  apparent  altitude  of  penny- 
ptnchlnp  callousness  toward  these  young- 
sters whofce  misdeeds  are  so  often  only  a  piti- 
ful cry  in  the  night  of  "help  me — nobody 
cares  about  me  '  These  officials  are  sincerely 
following  what  they  believe  Is  the  mandate 
of  the  electorate 

T!;p  people,  they  say,  are  concerned  with 
keeping  the  tax  rate  down  Start  them  talk- 
ing, and  perhaps  they'll  allow  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  these  kids — 
like  get  lough  with  them. 
How  tough  can  we  get? 

A  child  picked  up  for  even  a  relatively  mi- 
nor law  violation  in  Peoria  County  today — 
If  he  has  a  material  record  of  prior  offenses — 
Is  either  taken  to  County  Jail  and  placed 
alone  In  a  cell  or  taken  to  Gift  Avenue  Home 
until  a  hearing  can  be  held.  Gift  Avenue 
Home  IS  an  aging  building,  with  unheated 
ba-spinenl  lockups  and  barred  dormitories  and 
private  rooms  on  the  fir=l  and  second  floors. 
Children  can  attpmpl  suicide  in  the  up- 
stairs rooms,  and  If  they  are  quiet  enough 
about  11.  they  will  succeed.  That  none  has 
succeeded  thiis  far  Is  Just  dumb  luck,  for 
plenty  have  tried. 

Tlie  building  is  not  fireproof,  and  a  flre 
at  midnight  ■which  somehow  kept  the  one 
matrcii  on  duty  away  from  a  set  of  electric 
controls  could  end  with  up  to  17  children — 
boys  and  girls,  some  of  whom  have  not  even 
had  their  day  In  court— frying  In  locked 
rooms,  charred  fingers  gripping  newly  rein- 
forced window  screerus. 

But  don't  blame  the  officials  for  perpetu- 
ating this  state  of  affairs — despite  responsible 
call  after  responsible  call  for  termination  of 
Gift  .'\venue  Home  as  a  detention  facility. 
Survey  committees  and  consultants  don't 
vote  in  any  number  and  the  consultants 
likely  don't  even  live  in  the  county. 

Gift  Avenue  Home  is  your  home,  If  you 
pay  laxes  in  Pe.-ria  County,  and  the  County 
Board  is  con.<;ervir.2  your  'ax  dollar  by  run- 
ning It  the  wny  It  now  rioe.s. 

The  total  r.bsence  In  this  county  of  any 
public  rehabilitation  facility  for  juveniles 
is  the  result  of  massive  Indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  this  county  to  the  prob- 
lems of  children.  We  are  equaily  Indifferent 
to  the  problems  of  the  police  we  pay  to  keep 
these  children  in  line  and  of  the  courts  we 
support  to  shuffle  the  children  out  of  the 
county  and  out  of  our  sight  when  the  police 
fail. 

Robert  Perlman,  a  Journal  Star  staff  writer, 
has  put  his  mind  and  heart  Into  an  article  de- 
tailing the  situation  facing  these  children 
who  are  dying  the  living  death  of  habitual 
criminality.  It  will  be  published  In  tomor- 
row s  Weekender  magazine  and  we  want  no 
reader  to  nilss  It. 

•  Maybe  it  has  to  be  the  way  It  is."  Perl- 
man  says  ".^fter  all  these  are  our  children, 
and  if  we  wan"  to  let  them  go  it  alone,  that's 
our  business.  Just  as  long  as  we  know  what 
we  are  doing  " 


THE  IMPACT  OF  CUBAN  REFUGEES 
ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  SOUTH 
FLORIDA 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    KLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  representatives  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  commimity  in  my  congressional 
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district 'in  Miami  is  my  close  personal 
friend.  Dr.  Bernardo  Benes,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Miami  Beach. 
Dr.  Benes  is  a  distinguished  gi-aduate  of 
the  University  of  Havana  where  he  ob- 
tained his  education  as  an  attorney  and 
as  an  accountant,  was  a  partner  of  one 
01  the  most  distinguished  Cuban  jurists 
before  becoming  legal  consultant  to  the 
Cuban  Treasury  Department.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  books  including  one  on 
capital  corporations  which  won  him  first 
p.ize  in  the  competition  sponsored  by 
the    Cuban    Bar    Asssociation.    He    f!ed 
Castro's  Communist  terror  in  Cuba  in 
late   1960   and   began  as   a  $65-a-week 
employee  of  'Washington  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan.  He  has  now  advanced  to  the 
position  of  vice  president  in  charge  of 
all  branch  operations,  savings  operations, 
accounting,   security,   and  all  mortgage 
activity  for  Latin  American  customers. 
His  success  story  in  the  United  States 
has  been  featured  in  Fortune  ma.siazine 
as  well  as  in  other  publications  but  he 
considers  his  U.S.  citizenship,  obtained 
August   20,    1969,   one    of   his    greatest 
greatest  achievements.  Dr.  Benes  recent- 
ly spoke  to  the  Economic  Society  of  South 
Florida.  I  would  like  for  my  colleagues  to 
have  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Benes'  remarks 
and  I  am  therefore  inserting  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
The  iMPAcr  of  the  Cuban  Refugees  on 
THE  Economy  of  South  Florida) 
(Address  by  Dr.  Bernardo  Benes i 
I  have  been  present  at  many  talks  such  as 
this  and  I  have  noticed  that  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  a  guest  speaker  v.-ould  .start  his  talk 
Is  by  making  one  or  two  jokes;  however,  with 
your  leave.  I  am  not  going  to  follov^■  this  cus- 
tom  which   seems   to   be   proverbial   in   the 
United  States,  but  I  vs-ill  begin  with  an  idea 
which  I  consider  very  serious  and  which,  un- 
fortunately, is  lost  in  the  struggle  of  every 
day  life. 

i  wonder  how  many  of  those  here  present 
have  thought  of  the  similarities  between 
Berlin,  in  the  old  continent,  and  South  Flor- 
ida, In  this  continent.  Tlie  Wall  of  Berlin, 
an  artificial  barrier  created  by  man.  divides 
Berlin  in  two.  On  one  side  East  Berlin,  which 
has  gone  backwards,  has  declined  under  a 
communist  regime.  On  the  other  side.  West 
Berlin,  which  has  set  an  example  of  -what  a 
group  of  men  receiving  foreign  support  v:ere 
able  to  do  for  the  economic,  political  and  so- 
cial recovery  of  a  nation. 

As  you  may  all  know,  this  erased  late  Pres- 
ident John  P.  Kennedy  to  make.  ,i  few  montht 
before  his  assassination,  cue  of  the  finest 
speeches  the  World  has  heard,  when  he  in- 
vited those  who  thought  that  a  totalitariTn 
and  materialistic  regime  cculd  do  Tiore  for 
its  citizens  than  a  group  of  men  living  under 
a  democratic  regime  to  c:;me  to  Berlin. 

The  Straits  cf  Florida  created  by  na;ure, 
reparate  our  b'^loved  C  iiba  from  this  progres- 
sive and  beautiful  area  of  Florida. 

Tn  Cuba,  fcr  the  last  decade,  a  dictatorial 
and  materialisiic  rcgme  has  made  its  people 
su.Ter  miseries  and  tragedies  beyond  human 
understanding.  On  thi-  side.  225,000  Cubans 
have  reorganized  their  lives,  both  economic- 
ally and  socially,  and  today  they  can  give  you 
and  the  World  an  example  of  v  hat  most 
qualified  independent  sources  have  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  great  contribution  to 
South  Florida  and  to  the  country — achieved 
through  liberty,  love  and  dedication. 

The  same  analogy  exists  when  comparing 
the  motivation  of  the  Germans  In  East 
Berlin  and  the  Cubans  who  live  in  Cuba, 
when  the  former,  risking  their  lives,  jump 
over  the  Wall  of  Berlin  where  many  fall  dead 
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from  the  bullets  of  the  guards,  and  the  latter 
who,  m  the  most  unbelievable  and  rudi- 
mentary rafts,  try  to  cross  the  Straus  of 
Florida,'  only  m  die.  in  many  instances,  from 
the  bullets  of  the  C3mmunist  patrols,  or  are 
drowned  al  ;  <-'a;  however,  some  of  them. 
Germans  and  Cubans  eventually  reach  their 
ul"ma'e  objective:    to  live  in  freedom. 

The  words  of  President  Kennedy  may  be 
repeated— with      the      proper      geographical 

c'nange. 

It  would  be  immodest  .  n  my  part  to  try 
to  impress  vou  with  numbers  and  statisncs 
which  may"  lire  vou  this  afte.noon,  but  I 
do  vant  to  make  it  known  clearly  and 
emuhaticallv  that  nothing  of  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do  in  this  area  would  have 
been  achieved  without  the  great  sense  of 
•-umanitv,  support  and  comprehension  ot  the 
majority;  not  to  say  all,  of  the  community  of 
South  Florida. 

We  are  not  too  many;  we  are  not  too  few. 
We  are  not  all  wealthy.  Many  of  us  are  really 
poor  But  few  or  many,  rich  or  poor,  all  of 
us  freely  acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to 
not  just"  America  but  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica It  is  a  debt  we  have  begun  to  repay  wuh 
(uir    liearts,   with   our   minds   and   with   our 

'"ln''order  to  analvze  the  contribution  made 
bv  Cuban  refugees  to  the  economy  of  Miami 
we  have  to  explain  that,  unlike  the  majority 
of  other  groups  of  immigrants  ■tf.'ho  have  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  this  great  coun- 
-rv  Cubans  have  come  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  this  area,  for  political  reascns,  and, 
therefore  we  have  been  political  exiles.  As 
vears  have  gone  by.  Cubans  have  been  as- 
similated bv  the  community  and  hpve  grad- 
ually changed  their  initial  status  of  political 
cx'liis  for  that  of  In-imigrants. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  independent 
sources  establish  a  number  of  between  2.500 
and  6  000  Cuban  businesses  In  Dade  County, 
we  consider  that  the  maior  contribution 
which  we  have  ottered  the  U.S.,  and  the  Mi- 
ami area  specifically,  has  hoeu  '^^^e  human 
resources  which  we  have  supplied.  We  find, 
for  example  Cuban  doctors  practiciiig  in 
Miami  who  may  very  well  be  compared,  as 
far  as  their  qualifications  are  concerned,  with 
their  American  counterparts.  To  mention 
oulv  one  example.  Dr.  M.^.nuel  Viamonte.  a 
Cuban  doctor,  less  than  40  years  ol  .'-ge.  is  me 
Chairman  of  the  X-ray  department  of  the 
Universitv  of  Miami,  Jackson  Memorial  Hos- 
pi-„al  and  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  and  is  con- 
.'idered  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  m  the 
field  of  radiology. 

Another  example  is  the  student  Rafael 
Pefialver  who  was  designated  by  the  Out- 
ctanding  American  Foundation"  as  the  most 
outstandiiig  youth  in  the  U.S.  How  tmich 
'hese  human  resources  have  contributed  to 
the  economic  development  of  South  Florida 
I  leave  to  your  iudgment. 

I  will  liow  "like  'o  refer  to  some  .  :  the 
specilic  areas  to  v.hich  Cuban  refugees  have 
rreatlv  contribu'ec',  . 

"  1  T'^e  ooenng  in  this  area,  especia'ly  in 
The  Coral  Gables  area,  of  offices  of  national 
com-^anles  doing  bu^uiess  m  Latin  America 
1-  ri  i-'-ctlv  due.  m  addition  'o  the  geographi- 
cal iaclor.  to  the  existence  of  bilingual  tech- 
nical and  secretarial  personnel,  which  these 
r   mnanics  need  and  are  presently  hiring. 

■-•  'Latin  American  tourists  t^Jday  come  to 
Milimi  in  greater  i.umbers  since  the  langu.age 
barrier,  which  would  be  a  handicap  in  other 
r-ities  does  not  exist  in  Miami.  It  is  this 
•ac-  and  not  onlv  '-s  geographical  nosition, 
which  makes  the  city  of  Miami  the  true 
•gatewav"  for  Latin  America. 

'3.  I  sliall  not  go  deeply  into  the  facts  gov- 
erning the  hotel  business  ;n  Miami  and 
Miami  Beach,  but  I  want  'o  men' ton  only 
that  more  than  SO'':  of  all  personnel  m  hotels 
are  of  Cuban  extract icn. 

4  The  extraordinary  growth  experienced 
by  the  garment  industry,  which  according  to 
mfornaation    pu'cUshed    by    the    New    York 
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TlmM.  now  ranks  .la  second  ur  Uilrd  In  Im- 
portance in  ihe  United  States  The  same 
growth  applies  to  the  boat  manufacturing 
industry 

5  The  Import  and  export  business,  not 
only  AS  regards  Latin  America  but  also  with 
'he  Far  Kast  and  t^urope.  has  made  <  f  'his 
area  a  ^reat  eUctninlc  center  as  well  as  an 
important  shoe  distribution  area. 

8  In  the  building  industry  the  contribu- 
tion of  Cuban  manual  workers  as  well  as 
contractors  has  been  outstaiulliiK  Wp  can 
assure  you  that  foremen  who  arrived  from 
Cuba  iinlv  a  few  years  ago  are  now  small 
Contractors  and  some  of  them  may  even 
show  a  net  worth  of  more  than  a  quarter 
million  dollars. 

7  I  won  t  elaborate  on  the  special  sense 
of  Identity  of  Latin  culture  which  our  com- 
mit has  (?lven  to  the  city  of  Miami,  but  I  do 
mvite  you  to  visit  a  mlni-gallery"  of  oil 
paintings  which  is  located  on  8th  Street  be- 
tween 22  and  23  Avenues,  occupying  a  space 
46  inches  wide,  listen  carefully  46  inches 
wide  by  19  feet  deep,  where  Cuban  artists 
.sell  their  paintings  to  North  Americans  and 
Cubans  alike.  Any  time  you  pass  by  this  place 
you  may  see  what  I  have  just  explained 

Another  ex.imple  •.{  what  our  coming  has 
given  to  this  -irea  Is  In  the  Restaurant  busi- 
ness In  the  Supper  Club  '  Le.s  V'lollnes 
where,  clients  from  citUw  .ts  .if.ir  ;\\vay  -is 
UonUOfu .  Los  Angeles  :ind  New  York  make 
tiielr  reservations  well  ;n  -idv.mce.  you  may 
spend  .\n  evening  as  ;f  you  were  In  one  of  the 
major  capital  cities  of  the  World  There  are 
truly  .approximately  10  Restaurants  with  this 
cosmopolitan  flavor  m  the  .ire.i 

8.  Going  back  to  our  ath  Str»et  I  wish  to 
tell  you  that  the  United  Ptind  has  on  record 
a  list  of  386  retail  businesses  existlnij  on  this 
NEW  avenue,  and  I  say  new'  comparing  it  to 
what  It  was  .it   the  beginning  of  this  decade. 

9  In  the  financial  fteld,  most  local  Banks. 
Insurance  Companies  .ind  Stock  BroKers  .ire 
always  on  the  look  out  for  Cuban  personnel 
at  managerial  level.  We  have  two  Cubans  who 
are  Presidents  of  local  banks  We  could  go  on 
and  on  mentioning  examples  such  as  these, 
but  It  is  not  my  intention  to  tire  you  with 
them.  T'lxlay  the  income  of  the  Cuban  popu- 
lation is  over  S350  million  a  year,  which  Is 
higher  than  the  income  of  all  residents  ol  at 
least  10  Capital  cities  in  Latin  America. 

I  remember  my  very  dear  friend  Marshall 
Wise,  then  Director  of  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Program,  and  an  outstanding  civic  and  com- 
munity leader,  when  he  said  in  October  l?»66- 
'  the  criers  oj  doom  of  the  commun.ty  In  1962 
said  that  the  Influx  of  Cubans  to  this  area 
would  take  awav  Jobs  from  needy  .Ameri- 
cans, increase  the  crime  rate,  affect  South 
Florida  Tourist  industry,  create  slums  and 
depress  the  real  estate  market,  affect  our 
school  system  and  slow  up  the  education  of 
our  own  children  " 

Hlstorv.  and  the  records  of  different  public 
and  private  entitles  prove  that  it  was  not 
true  then  and  Is  not  true  now  and  I  iidd : 

If  It  was  not  true  in  1962  and  in  1966  when 
Marshall  Wise  said  It.  It  Is  even  less  of  a  fact 
today  in   1969 

What  the  future  will  be.  only  God  knows. 
In  the  meantime,  we  can  only  see  the  pro- 
jections of  the  Dade  County  Planning  De- 
partment on  population  Increase  in  Dade 
County  By  the  year  1980  the  population  of 
Miami  will  have  Increased  by  450.000  from 
todays  population,  or  40.000  a  year  If  this 
U  true.  Dade  County  will  be  the  first  county 
In  the  history  of  this  country,  at  least  in 
the  last  century,  where  the  majority  of  the 
population  Increase  'All!  be  represented  by 
foreigners     Cubans 

The  best  proof  of  the  impact  of  the  Cubans 
on  this  community  Is  the  number  of  poli- 
ticians who  are  actively  seeking  the  support 
of  the  Cubans  in  this  community  Five  years 
ago  we  hardly  knew  the  name  of  the  poli- 
ticians in  this  country  Today  some  of  them 
are  so   popular   with    us   that   sometimes   've 
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feel  that  we  have  know  them  all  '"ur  lives, 
and  we  still  believe  that  (x>lltlclan8  have  a 
6th  sense  They  cannot   he   wrong 

There  Is  no  admission  charge  to  enter  into 
the  United  Slates  No  one  has  ever  had  to 
buy  his  way  In  .And  no  one  has  ever  really 
been  asked  to  make  any  kind  of  repavmen* 
for  being  allowed  lo  come  In  And  this  has 
gone  for  three  and  a  half  centuries  slnc« 
1619 

But  m  those  iSO  vearti  everyone  who  has 
come — all  of  the  refugees  from  all  of  the 
places — has  made  some  significant  contribu- 
tion to  forming  the  kind  of  country  In  which 
all  of  us  are  privileged  lo  live  today 

This  IS  the  real  repayment  -  and  It  Is  the 
only  one  that  meaiis  anything  at  all  If  you 
win  look  around  you  at  Just  this  one  com- 
munity, I  think  that  you  will  see  your  Cuban 
neighbors  are  making  this  kind  of  repay- 
ment—  to  Miami,  to  Florida  and  to  .America. 

.And  I,  a-s  an  mduidiial,  will  continue  to 
i.lo  everythlnK  within  my  power  to  work  for 
the  betterment  of  this  community,  America, 
and    .>f    all    mankind 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

■  r   wiscoNsi.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue<idav.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  followinii  report  to 
my  coni>tituency  on  the  first  session  of 
the  91st  Consress  and  on  the  results  of 
a  public  opinion  questionniiire  I  con- 
ducted: 

Dear  Citiz«n  op  the  Bicht>i  District:  I 
am  pleased  to  send  you  this  report  on  the 
hrst  session  of  the  91st  Congress,  on  my 
activities  as  your  representative,  and  on  the 
results  of  the  public  opinion  questionnaire 
I  sent  to  each  household  in  our  congressional 
district  last  fall  I  hope  you  will  find  it  in- 
teresting and  informative 

The  response  to  the  questionnaire — the 
first  ever  sent  out  In  our  district — was  par- 
ticularly gratifying  My  office  was  swamped 
with  over  36.000  replies!  The  results  (which 
are  tabulated  on  the  last  page  of  this  report) 
have  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  me  In  my 
work  as  your  representative  Many  of  you — 
thousands  in  fact — indicated  that  you  also 
liked  the  questionnaire  and  that  It  offered  a 
convenient  way  of  expres&lng  yotir  opinions 
to  me. 

I  have  one  regret.  Thousands  of  you  took 
the  time  to  expand  upon  your  answers  to 
the  questions  or  to  offer  additional  thoughts 
and  views  on  other  major  issues  Unfor- 
tunately, the  sheer  number  of  these  pre- 
vented me  from  sending  each  person  an  indi- 
vidual resjxjnse  I  do  want  to  assure  those 
who  did  write,  however,  that  their  addi- 
tional views  were  most  valuable  to  me  and 
receUed  my  careful  consideration. 

Because  of  the  favorable  response  and  keen 
interest  shown  In  the  questionnaire.  I  am 
making  plans  to  send  out  another  one  dur- 
ing 'he  sec<jnd  session  of  this  Congress  The 
constructive  suggestions  you  offered  will,  I 
hope,  help  us  do  a  better  Job  and  we  will. 
of  course,  be  able  to  cnner  Important  Issues 
for  which  we  did  not  have  space  the  first 
time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  W  Byrkes. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Report  on    1st  Session.  91st  Congress 
.A    host    of    critical    problems — war.    crime, 
urban  decay,  doniestic  unrest,  enrtronmental 
pollution.     Inflation — confronted     the     91st 
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Congress  when  It  convened  in  January.  1969. 
The  congressional  record  in  cooperating  with 
'he  new  President  toward  a  solution  of  these 
problems  has  been  spotty  and  disappointing. 

On  the  positive  side.  Congress  has  acted  on 
tax  and  draft  reform  after  considerable  prod- 
ding It  hEis  ^upported  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  It  has 
passed  a  much-needed  and  long-delayed  cost 
of  living  increa.se  in  Social  Security  benefits 
It  ha.s  tx-gun  work  on  some  of  the  reforms 
requested  bv  the  President  in  welfare  \ot- 
ing  rights  and  Presidential  elections 

But.  the  list  of  unfinished  im.siness  iind 
Ignored  problems  Is  long  Nearly  40  I'resi- 
dentlal  proposals  await  action  Urgentlv 
needed  reforms  .-^uch  as  in  the  postal  service, 
m  'he  fctrant -in-aid  svstcm  and  in  manpower 
•raining  programs,  have  not  been  acted  upon 
Sew  legislation  sought  by  the  President  to 
combat  crime  and  pornography  languishes 
in  committee  No  action  has  been  taken  upon 
congressional  reform  The  record  on  appro- 
priation bills  has  been  dismal  Hv  December 
only  4  out  of  13  appropriation  bills  which 
should  have  been  passed  by  June  :!0  had  been 
enacted,  creating  critical  problems  in  operat- 
ing government  programs  and  in  fiscal 
planning 

In  the  fight  against  Inflation,  the  Congress 
has  too  often  acted  irresponsibly.  Large 
increases  m  some  appropriations  have  been 
approved  and.  in  the  Senate.  large  revenue 
losses  were  voted  In  action  on  the  tax  reform 
bin  —  all  without  regard  to  the  need  lo  curb 
federal  deliclts  in  order  to  stabilize  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  Unless  inflation  Is  controlled.  It 
win  be  dlfflcult.  If  not  ImpKissible.  to  .>-o!ve 
other  national  problems  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  average  American  will  continue  to 
suffer  from  a  constantly  mounting  price 
level. 


Voting  Record  .Available 
For  my  vote  on  all  of  the  questions  before 
the  House  in  the  first  session,  including  many 
issuse  covered  in  the  Questionnaire,  vou  are 
invited  to  request  a  copy  of  my  complete 
\oting  record  for  the  first  .session,  now  t'emg 
compiled  and  printed  Send  a  jxstcard  to 
Rep  John  W.  Byrnes.  2206  Rayburn  HOB. 
Washington.  DC.  20515. 

Report  on  Program  .Ahead 

The  91st  Congress,  in  Us  second  session. 
Will  have  the  opportunity  to  improve  Its 
record  and  to  make  a  solid  contribution. 
through  cooperation  with  the  President,  to- 
ward the  solution  of  our  pressing  national 
jiroblems 

Continued  support  of  the  effort  to  end  the 
war  In  Vietnam  with  Justice,  adoption  of  the 
vital  reforms  proposed  by  the  President,  ac- 
tion to  protect  and  preserve  our  envlronmeiit 
from  all  forms  of  [xiUutlon,  sound  pro- 
grams lo  overcc>me  p<jverty  and  urban  decay, 
passage  of  laws  to  combat  crime,  jxjrnog- 
raphy  and  drug  abuse — these  will  be  some 
of  the  major  Issues  on  which  the  Congress 
will   be  judged 

In  addition,  reform  of  the  present  welfare 
system,  in  my  Judgment,  must  have  top  pri- 
ority. This  legislation,  involving  development 
of  a  program  to  put  people  to  work  instead 
oi  making  welfare  a  way  of  life,  will  l>e  before 
my  conunlttee.  Ways  and  Means,  as  will 
legislation  to  Improve  the  Social  Security 
system,    including   Medicare. 

In  all  of  Its  action,  the  Congress  must 
keep  uppemiost  the  need  to  curb  inflation, 
through  c/)ntrol  of  spending,  elimlnallon  of 
waste  and  the  establishment  of  priorities, 
Sound  programs,  based  upon  the  prtJductlvity 
of  a  sound  economy,  must  be  Us  goal. 

Report  on   YofR  Congressman 

My  efforts  this  year  were  coiicentrated  on 

a  major  reform  of  our  tax  laws — a  fight  that 

proved  successful  In   the  face  of   cries  from 

many   quarters   that   "It   couldn't   be  done." 
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nie  correction  of  the  many  Inequities  In  our 
taxes  was  absolutely  necessary,  I  felt,  and 
my  early  efforts,  at  the  White  House.  In  pub- 
lic speeches  and  In  committee,  led  to  the 
decision  to  hold  hearings  and  to  enact  the 
bill  this  vear. 

While  this  complex  legislation  consumed  a 
preat  share  of  mv  time,  including  six  months 
ol  hearings.  I  wfis  also  deeply  Involved  in 
other  legislation  before  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve  as  the  senior 
Republican.  Bills  which  include  my  name 
,s  eo-sponsor  vs,-ith  the  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  and  which  passed  the  House  In- 
(luded.  a  15'.  Increase  in  Social  Security 
betiehts  improvements  and  extension  of 
coverage  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  an  increase  In  interest  payable  to  holders 
of  savings  bonds. 

I  also  was  active  in  legislative  areas  out- 
.side  the  jurisdiction  of  my  committee.  I 
t  est  1  lied  on  behalf  of  my  bills  to  curb  the 
kind  of  pornographic  advertisements  which 
have  flooded  our  district  and  to  provide  wil- 
derness protection  to  islands  in  Door  County. 
I  continued  my  efforts  to  remove  postal  ap- 
l)ointments  from  politics — a  policy  later 
adopted  by  President  Nixon.  I  gave  strong 
support  to  legislation  to  reform  the  postal 
svstem. 

DuruiK  the  year.  I  cast  our  district's  vote 
on  177  questions  before  the  House  and  com- 
piled an  attendance  record  of  95'"f.  I  also 
was  able  to  .«pend  36  days  in  the  various 
counties  of  our  di.strict  holding  oflftce  hours, 
speakinu  to  numerous  groups,  visiting  plants, 
attending  civic  functions  and  Just  talking 
with  the  people  back  home.  I  always  came 
back  irom  these  many  trips  home  refreshed 
and  with  renewed  faith  in  the  commonsense 
and  patriotism  of  the  American  people. 
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4.  Do  you  favor  federal  acOon  lowering  the 

voting  age  to  18? 

37.4 

^^^  g 
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SOCIAL    SECURITY    IMPROVEMENT 


Yes 

No 


1 


Undecided    '^• 

5.  Do  you  favor  my  proposal  for  automatic 
cost-of-Uvlng  adjustments  in  social  security? 

Yes  82,0 

NO 10 

Undecided    '   ^ 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 
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services    and 


Byrnes'  Bills 
Here  Is  a  brief  '■unimary  of  the  status  of 
major 


Congressman 


bills     introduced     by 
Byrnes  in  the  91st  Congress: 

Fnacteri  into  /ate— tax  reform;  savings 
bond  Interest  increase:  Social  Security  in- 
cre.ase;   Tax  Court   clarification. 

Pa,ssed  by  House  or  Senate. — Resolution 
protestinj  POW  treatment  and  supporting 
President's  Vietnam  policy:  Wisconsin  wll- 
derne.^s;  removing  postmaster  appointments 
from  politics:  Apostle  Islands;  unemploy- 
ment compensation 

Cotiittiif  fct'  hra>i>iQs  begun. — Prohibiting 
obscene  mail  to  children;  curbing  pornog- 
raphv;  postal  corporation;  welfare  reform. 
Prndinq  in  rommUtee  —Rovernment  mod- 
ernization: dairy  and  mink  Imports  control; 
interstate  .■shipment  of  milk;  federal  pro- 
prams  cataloc;  narcotic  drugs  control;  lnter->. 
national  trade:  Social  Security  Improve- 
ments; juvenile  delinquency  institute;  con- 
gressional reform:  extradition  of  aircraft  hi- 
jackers; Presidential  Item  veto;  milk  pesti- 
cide indemnities. 


6.  Should  the  federal  government  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  welfare  programs? 
Yes  31.0 

N^ :::::::: ^^-^ 

Undecided ^°-^ 

7.  Do  you  believe  the  federal  government 
should  guarantee  heads  of  families  a  mini- 
mum annual  Income? 

18.7 
71.4 

Undecided    ^- ^ 

8.  Should  adults  on  welfare  be  required  to 
accept  training  and  suitable  employment 
if  they  are  capable  of  working^ 

97.  1 
1.7 

Undecided    ^-^ 

9  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  recom- 
mendation for  a  limited  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile system? 

Yes   ^^-^ 

No     

Undecided 

10.   Do   you    believe    federal 
spending  should  be  reduced? 

Yes    

No 

Undecided    ^ 

11  If  vour  answer  to  the  preceding  ques- 
tion (No.  10)  is  •  ves",  check  up  the  three 
areas  in  which  you  believe  spending  cuts 
siiould  be  made : 

Foreign  Aid 

Space 

Welfare  — 
Defense  — 
Poverty  _-- 
Health  --- 
Education  . 
Agriculture 

Other 

12.  If  the  Paris   negotiations   to   end  the 
Vietnam  War  fail,  should  we: 

(a)  go  all-out.  short  of  using  nuclear 
weapons,  to  achieve  a  military  vic- 
tory?   '^-  1 

(b)  withdraw  U.S.  troops  at  once,  even 
if  this  means  a  Communist  take- 
over ? 

ic)   withdraw  U.S.  troops  gradually  as 

South  Vietnamese  troops  are  trained 

aiid  equipped  to  take  over  fighting- - 

(some    combinaUon    of    alterna- 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 
Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  plans  for 
further  consideration  of  improvements 
of  the  present  social  security  program. 
I  take  it  that  during  these  hearings, 
broad  proposals  for  revising  benefits  up 
to  date  in  an  orderly  but  substantial 
manner  can  be  considered,  and  this 
should  certainly  entail  bringing  the 
benefits  in  line  with  the  cost-of-living 
index.  ' 

I  think  that  there  are  other  phases  of 
the  social  .■security  benefit  program  that 
<=hould  be  carefully  studied  by  the  com- 
mittee with  a  view  to  revision,  ranging 
from  the  benefits  on  the  highest  5  years 
of  earnings,  raising  widow's  benefits  to 
100    percent    of    a    deceased   husband's 
benefits,  increasing  the  lump-sum  death 
benefit,    adjustment    of    the    disability 
benefit  waiting  period,  the  scraping  of 
outmoded   age   limitations   for   disabled 
29-9     widows    more  reasonable  earning  privi- 
leges   without    cutting    social    security 
and    most    important    of    all, 
^tudv.      expert      analysis. 


93.8 
3. 1 

: 


85.  5 

64.  6 

44.4 

31.  0 

12.3 

3.  1 

10.2 

23.7 

12.  6 


14.5 


48. 


Id) 


Report  on  Results— 1969  Questionnaire 

1  Do  you  believe  government  employees 
should  have  the  right  to  strike? 

[Answers  In  percent] 

Yes    18.7 

No ''l-* 

Undecided    9-9 

2  Do  yoti  support  the  proposal  to  replace 
the  present  Post  Office  Department  with  a 
L'overnment-owned  corporation  operating  on 
a  self-supporting  basis? 

Yes 701 

No 

Undecided    

3  Do  vou  favor  my  bill  taking  post  office 
appointments  out  of  politics  and  putting 
them  on  a  merit  basis? 

It :::  '2I 

No 

Undecided    - 2.  6 


lives  above  and  others) 11  0 

le)    (no  response  to  question) 4  3 

13   Which  of  the  following  federal  actions 
do  you  favor  in  dealing   with   campus  dis- 
turbances; • 
(a)    cut  off  federal  funds  to  students 


17.9 
12.0 


guilty  of  serious  violations  of  col- 
lege rules r  ■;  "T 

(b)  cut  off  funds  to  colleges  which  fail 
or  refuse  to  deal  firmly  with  student 
disorders  

(c)  no  federal  action 

14.  What  Is  needed  to  combat  crime 

(a)  more  federal  laws 

(b)  more  police 

(c)  better  living  conditions 

(d)  enforce  present  laws  = 

(e)  other 
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benefits. 

penetrating       -     . 

mature    consideration    of    proposals    to 
hnn"-   together   privileges   and   benefits 
rnd  "reclassification  and  jointure  of  the 
various  entitlements,  benefits,  and  privi- 
leges of  current  social  security  programs 
and     reappraisal      of      functions,      the 
elimination  of  redtape  and  administra- 
tive practices  that  stall  and  delay  grant- 
in"    and    comprehensive    treatment    ol 
benefits  and  the  introduction  of  up-to- 
date     accounting     and     administrative 
practices  and  procedures  that  result  m 
simplification  and  more  ready  compre- 
nension  of  legal  rights  provided  m  social 
<=ecuritv  legislation,  and  amount  of  the 
benefits,  the  ways  and  means  of  securing 
speediest  possible   action,   the   creation, 
where  needed,  of  additional  administra- 
tive   measm-es    to    improve    counseling, 
expeditious  handling,  and  speedy  results 
throughout  the  entire  system. 

Admittedly,  ihis  is  a  big  and  challeng- 
in<'   job    but  social  security   and  social 
legislation  has  become   a  vital   Part  of 
this    Government's    obligation    to    the 
American  people  a^  well  as  to  the  needs 
of  millions  of  fellow  citizens  and  it  is 
only    fitting    and   just   that   we   should 
estabUsh  the  proper  priorities  to  accel- 
erate  necessary   measures   to   establish 
overall    bureaucratic    organization    and 
functional  efPciency  that  can  handle  the 
manv   problems   of   our  citizens   m   the 
entire  social  security  system  with  a  max- 
imum of  understanding,  speedy  proce- 
dures expeditious  functional  action,  and 
improvements  where  necesary  in  current 
organizations,  training,  increase  m  as- 
signment and  pay  of  personnel,  the  en- 
listment of   highly   trained   experts   all 
which  are  essential  if  we  are  to  render 
proper  service  to  the  American  people 


with  regard  to  these  vital  social  pro^grains 
^  ,      ,  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  minimizejhe 

^  Total  percentage  Is  more  than  100  due  to  ^^   ^^^  complexity  of  oui'  social  pPP- 

ultiple  answers  to  the  question,  _o^c'  hut  nevertheless  I  believe  we  mjjlst 


multip 
-  Write-in 


grams,  but  nevertheless ; 
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boldly  and  aKcressively  tackle  the  prob- 
lem.s  that  are  contained  in  this  proposal 
without  lurther  delay  if  we  are  to  prove 
worthy  of  the  i^reat  confidence  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  people  to  make  improve- 
ment.-- that  are  required  by  this  tcrowint,' 
country  and  the  needs  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens and  all  those  uhu  live  \n  this  coun- 
try and  m  this  rapidly  moving  space-ase 
society  01  ours  with  it,s  pri>blem.s  that  are 
so  vexins.  ponderous,  and  multi:)lying  at 
such  a  rapid  rate 

I  also  hope  that  as  the  committee  un- 
dertakes Its  labors  in  this  very  important 
field,  its  able  distiniruished  chairman  and 
members  and  ouLstandrnx  staff  will  also 
have  in  mind.  a.s  we  all  should  and  mast, 
the  tremendous  contribution  through  the 
years  and  at  present,  of  the  leadership 
and  personnel  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mmistralion.  A  day  hardly  pas,ses  that 
I  am  no:  deeplv  impres.sed  by  the  honor, 
respect,  sympathetic  understandin.e.  per- 
.sisteru  attention,  and  expeditious  action 
and  ready  assistance  that  :s  rendered  by 
this  L,'reat  Government  agency  and  and 
tho5e  a-sociated  with  it.  and  I  v.ant  to 
expiesg  my  personal  appreciation  for  this 
onstandrni;  public  service. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  661— 
CONGRATII.ATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    rONNECTIClT 
IN    rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr,  Speaker.  I  .strongly 
believe  that  the  efforts  ana  sacrifices  of 
our  .-ervicemen  in  Vietnam  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  debate  over  our 
future  course  in  that  war-torn  land.  I  am 
convinced  that  these  servicemen,  who, 
after  aJl,  do  not  formulate  American  for- 
eign policy,  should  be  iudged  on  their 
own  merits  rather  th!in  on  ;he  wisdom 
of  our  overall  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

More  than  140  of  our  colleagues  ioir.ed 
with  me  last  month  to  introduce  House 
Resolution  661.  a  resolution  designed  to 
commend  these  men  for  their  efforts  and 
sacrifices  and  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  bring  this  tragic  confiict  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  possible 

I  am  i^ratified  that  this  re.solution  was 
adopted  unanimou.  ly  earlier  this  week. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  the  New  Haven 
Veterans'  Coimcil,  an  outstanding  vet- 
erans' organization  in  my  congressional 
district,  has  taken  note  of  this  action.  I 
wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  today  from 
the  council  on  this  subject: 

New   Hf\tN   Veterans'  CouNcir . 
.Veu'  Haven.  Conn..  December  16.  1969. 
Hon.   Robert  N    GI.^IMO, 
House  of  Repre'ientattves. 
Washington  DC. 

DE.AR  CoNGRESSM,\N  GuiMo:  We  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  New  Haven  Veterans' 
Counci:  wish  to  convey  to  you  our  heartiest 
and  slncerest  congratulations  In  your  resolu- 
'-lon  that  you  intrixluced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  November  6  and  co- 
-"iponsored  by  more  than  140  of  your  col- 
leagues and  was  jnissed  unanimously  on 
Monday,  December  15,  1969  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  recognize  the  sacriaces  bj 
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the    individual    serviceman    and    \eteran8    of 
the  Vietnam  war 

.\s  veterans  of  previnus  wars  and  conflicts 
as  well  lis  of  Vietnam  we  a.-f  wel;  aware  that 
as  servicemen  and  terv'.cewomen  we  do  not 
make  i;;)  .^merlCHn  pullry  and  therefore 
should  be  h.unored,  respected  and  receive 
the  gratitude  und  respect  fmin  our  ()eople  In 
this  grent  Oiuntry  during  periods  of  war  or 
coiifUcts 

Again  .lur  heartiest  ^md  slncerest  congratu- 
lations in  >our  gre;tt  interest  and  welfare  und 
in  the  betterment  I'f  our  service  men  and 
women,  we  wish  vou  the  Joys  uf  a  Merry 
Christmas  ind  a  Happy  New  Year,  filled  with 
health  iind  happiness  .md  continued  success 
in  your  future  endeavors 

Yours  In  veterans  affairs. 

Gary  GARniALOl. 
Chairman.  Public  Relattcni  Committee. 


AS  JIM  SCHLEMMER  RETIRES 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

iiF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnt^sdau.  Dcccmbt^r  23.  1969 

Mr.  AYRtS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
reuret  that  I  learned  of  the  retirenicnt 
of  that  ouutandinn  sports  editor — Jim 
Schlemmcr  I.  to;,'ether  with  most  of  the 
citizens  of  Summit  and  it-s  neighboring 
counties,  turned  daily  to  his  columns  in 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 

No  one  was  more  knowledgeable  about 
>ports  than  this  veteran  sports  reporter 
but  beyond  thLs  experti.^e  was  his  great 
sense  of  responsibility  to  his  readers 
He  sought  out  the  truth  and  shared  it 
with  his  foUower.v  Those  followers  came 
to  rely  upon  him  as  their  ultimate  au- 
thority in  his  field. 

Never  one  to  pontificate.  Jim  Schlem- 
mer  brought  a  great  human  quality  to 
his  writing 

Jim  Schlemmer  us  most  deserving  of 
some  quiet  moment.;.  He  served  in  the 
field  of  journalism  for  56  years — 45  years 
with  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  In  1953, 
Ohio  State  University  College  of  Jour- 
nalism presented  him  with  a  diamond- 
stJdded  journalism  key  and  plaque  in 
recognition  of  his  50  yeurs  of  great  serv- 
ice in  his  field. 

Two  of  Jim  Schlemmers  sons.  Bill  and 
Paul,  are  following  in  his  footsteps,  and 
have  already  achieved  recognition  in  the 
journalistic  field. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal : 

.As  Jim  Schlemmer  Retires 
It  was  a  year  that  started  off  with  Notre 
Dames  victory  over  Stanford  In  the  Rose 
Bowl  Jack  Dempsey  was  the  heavyweight 
champion  Flylns;  Ebony  won  the  Kentucky 
Derby  It  was  1925— Sept  13  to  be  exact^ 
when  Jim  Schlemmer  came  to  the  Beacon 
Journal  as  sports  editor. 

He  was  25  years  old  He  had  worked  for 
the  Tlmes-Prp-is.  ;uid  t>efore  that,  while 
still  a  student  at  Ohio  State,  for  the  Press. 
Our  sports  department  was  a  two-man 
operation  In  those  cla>-s  (compared  to  H 
today)  so  versatility  was  essential.  Jim  was 
versatile  all  right  In  addition  to  being 
knowledgeable  In  all  fields  of  sports,  he 
was  from  the  beginning  an  extremely  gifted 
writer  .^nd  on  top  of  that,  he  was  a  born 
promoter  Later,  with  his  friend.  Shorty 
P\i]ton.  he  built  the  nubt>er  Bowl  and 
started   the  Soap  Bex  Derby  on  Its  way   to 
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becoming   the    national   Institution    that    it 
is  t<3day. 

Jim  was  versatile  In  another  way,  too 

He  could  be  nasty  Readers  sometimes  got 
so  mad  they  cancelled  their  subscriptions — 
and  then  bought  the  paper  at  the  drug 
store  because  they  Just  had  to  know  what 
that  .so-;iiid-sii  would  miv  next 

He  als<-)  could  be  generous  and  kind,  a 
colleague  remembers  with  gratitude.  This 
man  was  away  at  war  and  his  family  was 
quarantined  because  one  of  the  children 
had  whooping  cough.  Somehow,  Jim  found 
out  He  kept  the  f.imlly  ."iupplicd  with  food 
until   the  quarantine  was  lifted. 

Devoted  to  his  family  and  loyal  t-o  his 
friends.  Jim  has  suffered  his  share  of  sor- 
row and  won  many  honors.  Hanging  on  the 
wall  behind  his  desk  Is  a  handsome  plaque 
which  was  presented  to  him  on  Akron  Area 
Night  at  Cleveland  Stadium.  July  26.  1968 
It  bears  the  names  of  60  organizations  which 
Joined  in  saluting  him  as  "the  dean  of  Ohio 
sport,',  wri'cr.s  ' 

As  the  years  passed  and  his  staff  grew,  the 
sports  writer  for  all  seasons  became  more 
and  more  a  specialist  on  Cleveland  Indians 
baseball  and  Ohio  State  football.  But  his 
writing  remained  as  sharp  as  ever  and  he 
never  broke  the  habit  of  coming  to  work  at 
4  oclfick  In  the  morning.  Many  of  the 
younger  men.  we  might  add,  tried  to  imi- 
tate his  writing  style,  but  none,  that  we 
recall,  attempted  to  match  his  working 
schedule 

Now  70.  Jim  retired  the  day  before  yes- 
terday A  host  of  faithful  readers  will  ml.ss 
him.  And  of  course,  his  Beacon  Journal 
friends  will  miss  him,  tix)  Only  a  few 
remain  whose  .serv.ce  goes  back  farther 
than  Sept  13.  1925:  John  S.  Knight,  the 
boss.  John  Horrlgan.  Joe  Collins  and  Harry 
Hagenbush  in  the  press  room;  Ray  Bartnion 
and  Adeline  Ewald.  composlni:;  room:  Ben 
Welf..-.  i-irculu'lon.  .md  .less  Hacenbush, 
mailing  room 

Speaking  fur  these  old  timers  and  for 
hundreds  of  others,  we  wish  Jim  health, 
happiness  and  good  Hshlng  In  retirement. 
He's  one  of  a  kind. 


CAKL  HAYDEN  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
PRESENTED  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
O.MAR  BURLESON 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  l-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  BROOKS  M-  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished (  olieague  Om^r  Buhlison  was 
awarded  the  Carl  Haydeii  Memorial 
Award  earlier  this  month.  T'he  award  was 
presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Prnifmg,  .Senator  B. 
EvFRETT  JoRD.AN  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Hayden  Av.ard  i-;  jzivcn  for  out- 
standing achievement  m  the  field  "f  Fed- 
eral Government  pr.nting.  Tlie  .^election 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  most 
appropriate  as  he  served  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee  frtm  1955 
until  July  30  (■!  last  vear.  During  this 
period  the  chairman  was  the  venerable 
gentleman  from  .Arizona  who  was  given 
to  referring  to  him  as  "my  cochairman." 

Mr.  BuRiEsoN  was   pre.-ented  with   a 
plaque  on  which  was  m.-cnbed: 
Joint  C'oM.MrrrEE  o.n  Printing.  Congress  of 

THE  Unfted  States  Carl  Hayden  Memorial 

Award 

Presented  to  Congressman  Omar  Burleson, 
of  Texas,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
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mittee  on  Printing  from  1955  to  1968,  under 
Chairman  Hayden. 

.As  a  highlight  m  a  distinguished  congres- 
sional career.  Congressman  Burleson  is     sa- 
luted as  a  devoted  and  discerning  admlnls-    . 
trator  of  the  Federal  Government's  world- 
wide program. 

The  citation  is  signed  by  Chairman 
Jordan,  and  Vice  Chairman  Samuel 
Friedel.  James  B.  Allen.  Hugh  Scott, 
John  Dent,  Glen  Lipscomb,  members; 
and  John  F.  Haley,  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  award  was  made  at  an  impressive 
dinner  m  the  Rayburn  House  OfQce 
Building  on  December  10.  1969,  with  the 
presentation  being  made  by  Public 
Printer  James  L.  Harrison  on  behalf  of 
Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  who,  with  the 
otiier  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  v.ere  not  able  to  leave 
the  Senate  floor.  A  capacity  crowd  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  printing  indus- 
try and  the  Government  Printing  Office 
heard  Congressman  John  H.  Dent, 
Democrat  of  Pennsvlvania,  and  Samuel 
N  Friedel.  Democrat  of  Maryland,  honor 
Mr  Burle;on  as  they  joined  the  observ- 
ance ol  the  occasion. 

In  presenting  Chairman  Jordan's  text. 
Mr.  Harrison  lauded  Congressman 
Burleson  as  one  who  has  "compiled  an 
outstanding  record  of  talented  dedication 
to  honesty,  integrity,  unswerving  and 
strong  support  of  worthwhile  achieve- 
ment, all  within  the  scope  of  sound  char- 
acter and  a  warm  personality  which 
always  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
reason  amicably. 

Contributing  forcefully  to  the  launch- 
ing of  the  research  and  development  pro- 
gram which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
high-speed  electronic  photocomposition 
Linotron  system  and  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee's determination  to  effect  the  most 
far-reaching  change  in  policy  direction 
of  the  Federal  printing  program  in  ap- 
proximately three  quarters  of  a  century, 
lie  obviously  has  been  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time." 

Having  been  elected  in  1946  in  the  80th 
Congress  Omar  Burleson  is  compiling 
an  outstanding  record  of  congressional 
service.  From  1954  until  1968  he  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  He  resigned  that  position  to 
accept  election  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  a  post  he  now  fills  with 
distinction. 

Congressman  Burleson,  in  accepting 
the  1969  award,  paid  warm  tribute  to 
Senator  Carl  Hayden.  recipient  of  the 
original  award  in  1968,  and  advised  that 
even  though  he  no  longer  is  a  member  of 
the  Printing  Committee  he  will  maintain 
his  keen  interest  and  will  continiie  to 
support  the  future  success  of  the  national 
printing  procurement  policy  which  he 
helped  to  initiate. 

The  program  ended  with  the  playing  of 
a  taped  message,  especially  recorded  for 
the  occasion  by  Senator  Carl  Hayden, 
now  ending  his  first  year  of  retirement 
in  .Arizona. 

Speaking  in  gratifyingly  strong,  clear 
tones,  the  92-year-old  former  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  chairman,  expressed  his  obvious 
pleasure  and  appreciation  at  having  the 
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opportunity  to  join  the  assemblage  In 
paying  tribute  to  a  fine  man,  Congress- 
man Omar  Burleson  of  Texas.  He  said: 

The  forward-looking  program,  now  nearlng 
completion,  which  would  bring  the  Federal 
printing  program  into  1970,  will  be  assured 
of  success  because  of  his  insistence  in  pio- 
neering a  Joint  government  and  private  print- 
ing Industry  partnership. 

My  fondest  wish  is  to  see  this  printing 
program  be  a  fine  success — that  will  be  a 
singular  tribute  to  him  and  those  who  worked 
with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to 
bring  about  such  a  fulfillment. 


FOOD  ENTERPRISES  FOR  POOR 
PEOPLE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  recent  'White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  brought 
to  light  many  imaginative  and  interest- 
ing ideas  and  projects  for  dealing  -R-ith 
the  serious  national  problem  of  malnutri- 
tion and  hunger.  Some  of  the  most  ex- 
citing ideas  were  generated  by  a  new 
nonprofit  organization,  the  Food  Busi- 
ness Center,  in  a  report  entitled  "Food 
Enterprises  for  Poor  People." 

As  the  President  said  in  his  message 
to  Congress  of  May  6 : 

•We  must  therefore  work  to  make  the  pri- 
vate food  market  serve  these  (disadvantaged! 
citizens  ...  by  making  nutritious  foods 
widely  available  in  popular  forms. 

The  Food  Business  Center  has  built  on 
this  proposition  by  seeking  to  develop 
imaginative  ways  for  minority  group  peo- 
ple to  cooperate  with  the  food  industry 
in  developing  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution enterprises,  emphasizing  jobs, 
income,  and  business  ownership  on  one 
hand  and  improved  nutrition  for  low- 
income  families  on  the  other. 

The  Food  Business  Center  is  organized 
to  provide  research  in  food  industry  part- 
nerships organize  imaginative  demon- 
stration projects,  facilitate  the  two-way 
flow  01  information,  promote  the  accept- 
ance and  distribution  of  new  high-nutri- 
tion foods,  and  work  for  constructive 
change  in  the  Nation's  food  supply 
system. 

These  are  lofty  and  important  goals, 
combining  a  dedication  to  better  nutri- 
tion, minority  business  enterprise,  and 
voluntary  action  to  meet  social  problems. 
The  center  hopes  to  become  a  highly  ef- 
fective intermediary  between  poor  com- 
munities and  the  food  industry  and  I  am 
sure  the  food  industry  will  be  most  in- 
terested in  the  center's  programs. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Jean  Mayer, 
Chairman  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence, the  Food  Business  Center  assem- 
bled a  varied  group  of  consultants  and 
food  experts  to  assess  the  prospects  for 
joint  efforts  In  this  area.  Assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  the  center's  report  were 
Radolph  Blackwell,  a  leader  in  the  Negro 
commimity;  Raul  Yzaguirre,  a  leader  of 
the  Mexican-American  community;  Etoh 
Edwardsen  of  the  Arctic  Slope  Native 
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Association  of  Alaska;  Louis  Nunez  of 
ASPIRA,  a  Puerto  Rican  self-help  group 
in  New  York;  Antoine  Perot  ol  the  Urban 
Institute;  Harvey  Silver  of  the  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Foundation;  Ruth  Sykes  of 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women; 
and  the  executive  director  of  the  Food 
Business  Center,  Lee  Fryer. 

The  report  describes  four  imaginative 
food  production  and  distribution  projects 
now  in  the  proposal  stages,  ranging  from 
the  distribution  of  protein-fortified  cook- 
ies in  the  rural  South  to  oyster  growing 
in  Alaskan  waters.  In  view  of  the  interest 
these  projects  should  generate,  I  include 
a  condensed  version  of  the  Food  Business 
Center  report  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  any  attempt  to  bring  to- 
gether the  food  industry,  Government, 
and  the  people  of  poor  and  minority 
communities  in  a  joint  effort  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition  merits  the 
highest  praise.  I  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  the  fledgling  Food  Busmess  Center, 
and  hope  that  its  efforts  may  meet  with 
outstanding  success. 
The  report  follows: 

Food  Enterprises  for  Poor  People 
I A  Report  prepared  by  the  Food  Business 
Center,  2100  M  Street  N"W,  Wabhington, 
DC.  20037.  for  the  '\\'hite  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health.  December 
2,  1969.  at  the  request  of  the  Conference 
Chairman,  Dr.  Jean  Mayer.-  i 

PREFACE 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  Food 
Business  Center  accepted  the  assignment  to 
a.ss.ess  the  poientlal  for  involving  minority 
enterprise  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  high  nutrition  foods  to  low  income  people 
[jf  all  kinds  in  cooperation  with  the  food 
industry  and  government  agencies,  and  to 
study  and  many  Conference  task  lorce  reports 
from    this    perspective. 

In  presenting  this  report,  the  Food  Busi- 
ness Center  wishes  to  emphasize  the  follow- 
ing basic  premises: 

1.  When  a  poor  person  is  successfully  em- 
ployed in  a  food  enterprise  {production,  dis- 
tribution, preparation,  evaluation  research, 
training,  etc.)  private  or  public — the  prime 
cause  for  his  hunger  may  be  removed  by  the 
provision  to  him  of  a  minimum  adequate  In- 
come. We.  therefore,  advocate  an  enlarged 
I  ommliment  to  employ  the  minority  poor  In 
:  j,3d  programs  and  to  open  food  business  op- 
jxjrtunities  for  such  people. 

2.  The  efficiency  of  food  enterprises — pub- 
lic and.  private — may  be  significantly  im- 
proved by  a  full  involvemciit  of  poor  people. 
and  particularly  minority  poor  people,  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  foods.  Food 
selection  and  consumption  are  ethnic  and 
cultural — as  well  as  economic — processes. 
Smart  food  companies  will  employ  Indigenous 
people  of  ghettos — and  will  encourage  suc- 
cessful minority  enterprises  in  food  fields. 
Smart  food  program  administrators  will  em- 
ploy Indigenous  people,  at  all  levels  of  opera- 
tions, knowing  that  50  percent  of  their  duty 
is  to  serve  the  food  and  nutrition  needs  of  mi- 
nority people — on  tlieir  food-cultural  terms, 
and  not  on  the  terms  of  middle  class  'Whit* 
{jeople. 

We  are  aware  that  utilizing  these  premises 
raises  the  question  of  whether — In  our  high- 
ly organized  and  automated  business  sys- 
tem— minority  poor  people  can  be  successful 
in  food  production  and  distribution  enter- 
prises, an  entrepreneurs  and  employees. 


•This  version  of  "Food  Enterprises  for  Poor 
People"  has  been  '^^ondensed  by  the  Food 
Business  Center  from  the  full  document  pre- 
sented to  the  White  House  Conference. 
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We  take  the  poeltlon.  advisedly,  that  un- 
derused fswrtors  and  resources  ttre  present  for 
significantly  i>peninj[  such  r;elds  of  (ppor- 
tunlty  In  the  followlni^  issessment  and  de- 
velopment of  recommenddtlona  and  lUustra- 
tlong,  we  shall  trv  to  make  clear  some  of  the 
conditions  lor  success  in  such  a  public  and 
private  effort 

3  The  planning  and  derelopment  of  food 
profframi  at  the  Federal  state  and  local  levels 
must  iniohf  poor  people  especially  minor\ty 
poor  people  The  poor  must  be  involved  from 
the  betfinnlng  In  advlslnK  on  nil  aspects  of 
food  pro(?rams  In  particular,  the  poor,  and 
especially  the  minority  poor,  must  participate 
actively  ju  ^.\\  levels  of  governmental  plan- 
ning including  the  itate  and  local  levels 
where  they  aire  usually  Ignored  While  many 
of  the  panel  recommendations  provide  for  the 
involvement  of  consumers"  m  various  ad- 
visory roles,  it  13  necessary  sp«clfically  to 
mention  minority  group  members  in  such 
reconuiiendatlons 

.<bout  half  of  all  hungry  Arnenrani  are 
Black  .\texxcan-Atnencan  Indian  Puerto 
Ru-an  or  Eskimo  peo^ple  An  effective  Na- 
tional food  and  nutntion  program  must  take 
this   special  cultural   factor   into  account 

Our  pre-occupatlon  with  the  special  situ- 
ation of  minority  poor  people  does  not  di- 
minish our  concern,  however,  for  the  equal 
numtjer  of  White  [.xxjr  people  ■;  Appalachla. 
the  Northeast,  the  North  Central  region  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  They.  too. 
can  utilize  the  same  basic  principles  that 
are  expressed  :n  the  supplementary  state- 
ments and  recommendations  that  follow. 
which  link  Jobs,  participation,  and  business 
opportunities  with  the  objectives  or  a  Na- 
tional nutrition  program 

FOOD    DELIVERY    AND    DtSTRIBtTTION 
AS    A    SYSTEM 

The  Food  Business  Center  believes  that 
three  basic  premises  underlie  the  creation  of 
an  effective  food  dell'.ery  and  distribution 
system 

P't-mise  So  !  The  public  resources,  avail- 
able from  Congressional  appropriations,  will 
be  inadequate  at  best  to  fuel  a  truly  effec- 
tive National  food  and  nutrition  program 
New  business  patterns  and  incentives  must 
be  developed,  therefore,  m  order  to  utilise 
the   resources   of   the   private   food   Industry 

Premise  \c  2  The  business  and  civic  in- 
centues  -hat  may  be  mounted,  in  such  a  Na- 
tional program,  must  be  related  to  a  pro- 
gressive opening  of  the  market  in  serving  the 
25  million  .\mericans  who  are  chronically 
hungry  Old-style  business  and  public  pro- 
gram policies  were  clearly  inadequate  for 
reaching  and  serving  this  latent  market  It 
can  only  be  done  through  coordinate  public 
and  private  enterprise,  under  partnership 
concepts — where  public  food  agencies  and 
private  fo«d  firms  may  find  mutually  accept- 
able 'erms  for  achieving  the  goals  .stated  in 
the  Introduction  to  this  Section  "to  guaran- 
tee "o  all  .Xmericans  the  availability  of  an 
adequate  diet  ' 

We  include  within  private  food  firms", 
of  course,  those  that  are  owned  and  or 
operated  by  minority  people:  and  we  find  it 
within  the  scope  of  sound  policy  that  many 
of  the  partnerships  should  be  triumverates. 
including  the  three  basic  parties  lai  local 
and  regional  food  enterprises  of  minority 
people,  ibi  major  US  food  firms,  and  icl 
the  government,  via  Its  food  agencies. 

Premise  .Vo  i  The  public  investments  can 
and  should  be  made  in  patterns  that  (ai 
assist  in  opening  'he  underserved  markets 
of  25  million  underfed  people,  and  also  ib» 
ti'ilize  the  powers  of  public  purchasing  for 
encouraging  food  bviainess  policies  that  are 
found  to  be  compatible  with  the  over-all 
National  food  and  nutrition  soals  These  In- 
clude, of  course,  the  policy  of  opening  maxi- 
mum business  and  employment  opportuni^ 
ties  for  minority  people,  in  order  to  increase 
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the  flow  of  income  Into  the  rural  and  urban 
ghettos  of  the  Nation,  and  also  improve  the 
food  .^ervtces  and  supplies  'or  such  deprived 
communities 

It  Is  our  belief  that  many  enlightened 
food  companies  of  the  United  States  will  re- 
spond to  sound  challenges  made  by  govern- 
ment agencies  In  terms  of  these  premises: 
and  that  they  *ill  assist  In  developing  sound 
civic  and  business  policies  that  may  be  util- 
ized in  coordinate  public-private  efforts  to 
'■•ercoine  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the 
United  States. 

MODELS  AND  ILLtrSTRATIONS  OF  BUSINESS  PAT- 
TERNS Til  ENCOl'RAGE  FfLL  INVOLVEMENT  oP 
MINORITY  PEOPLE  IN  THE  PRODfmON  AND 
DISTRIBtTTlON    OF     NVTRITION     KOODS 

The  essential  Improvements  In  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  may  be  hastened 
by  a  more  adequate  provision  in  public  pro- 
gram and  corporate  business  budgets  of 
funds  to  support  practical  pilot  and  demon- 
stration  work 

Take  1  he  school  lunch  programs,  for 
example  It  Is  generally  thought  that  no 
one  can  go  ahead  with  the  demonstration  of 
new  patterns  for  producing  and  distribut- 
ing good  breakfasts  and  lunches  until  a 
number  of  school  districts  decide  simultane- 
ously to  provide  money  and  purchase  con- 
tracts for  this  purpose 

That  they  will  probably  not  do  thta  Is  part 
■•f  the  problem,  so  a  paralysis  of  sound 
development  occtirs 

The  models  and  examples  of  improved 
ways  to  produce  and  distribute  new  and 
nutritious  foods  must — m  some  Instances — 
be  supported  bv  private  corporate  and  non- 
profit organizations  In  order  to  set  examples 
and  develop  experience  that  can  then  be 
projected  into  public  laws,  policies  and 
appropriations 

The  Force  and  Pouer  of  Public  Purchas- 
ing Further  It  should  be  more  clearly 
recognized  that  the  force  and  power  of  pub- 
lic purchasing  is  vitally  involved  in  the  en- 
couragement of  desireable  new  business 
patterns 

As  an  analogy,  the  feasibility  of  manu- 
facturing certain  military  and  space  ex- 
ploration equipment  and  supplies  Is  estab- 
lished by  the  issuance  of  lirm  public  orders 
at  profitable  prices — and  the  manufacture 
of  such  goods  would  be  fantiistically  im- 
practical for  private  companies  unless  such 
public  purchase  orders  are  provided  This 
is  the  way  the  space  sticks  '  were  developed 
and  brought  Into  the  new  food  scene,  as  nn 
illustration  of  an  interesting  new  food 
candy. 

We  need  some  of  the  same  approaches  In 
.solving  the  US.  hunger  and  malnutrition 
problem 

In  the  models  and  examples  that  follow, 
we  make  the  primary  assumption  that  log 
jams  will  be  broken,  and  that  both  public 
and  private  resources  may  become  more 
readily  available  for  vitally  needed  demon- 
strations of  new  buslne.ss  arrangements — 
public  and  private — in  the  provision  and  dis- 
tribution of  foods 

We  recommend,  specifically,  that  food  pro- 
gram appropriations  should  provide  specific 
percentages  of  funds  for  use  in  Innovative 
exploratory  and  demonstration  work,  ad- 
dressed to  the  central  problems  In  food 
fields— such  as  how  to  deliver  on  the  Na- 
tional commitment  that  all  U  S.  children 
should  have  good  foods  available  in  their 
schools. 

We  recommend,  further,  that  specific  por- 
tions of  the  funds  for  Federal  procurements 
of  foods  for  military,  institutions  and  food 
programs  uses  be  set  aside"  for  purchas- 
ing from  production  and  distribution  units 
that  are  owned  and  or  operated  bv  minontv 
people.  The  provisions  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion Acts,  providing  for  "set  asides  '  for 
buying    from    certain    types    of   small    busl- 
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nes-ses  .should  be  u.sed  as  examples  lor 
similar  provisions  in  food  agency  appro- 
priation acts 

Encouraging  Viable  Business  Units  aud 
Patterns  When  the  powers  of  public  pur- 
chasing and  of  public  investments  in 
demonstrations  are  adequately  utilized,  some 
of  the  chronic  business  problems  In  minority 
enlerprl.se   r.elds  may  be  overcome 

New  and  useful  food  business  units  need 
not  be  developed  on  Adam  Smith  economic 
designs — and  predestined  to  lailure — but 
rather  can  rellect  modern  business  realism. 
The  leverage  of  public  purchasing  and 
unancing  can  assist  In  supporting  viable 
ni(jdern  business  designs 

Recent  explorations  in  the  f  >3d  business 
fields  indicate  that  some  kinds  i_f  food 
products  lend  themselves  to  decentralized 
production,  under  contract  wl'h  major  fixjd 
firms,  and  to  successlul  handling  by  minority 
business  units  in  ghetto  situations  Tliese 
explorations  indicate  lurther.  that  the  lend- 
ing executives  of  many  U  S.  fixid  nrms  are 
willing  to  undertake  innovative  food  produc- 
tion and  dlstrlbutlcjn  projects-  particularly 
In  serving  the  needs  vt  deprived  communities 
and  petjple — if  they  can  get  even  minimum 
practical  cooperation  and  essential  invest- 
ments In  such  projects  from  the  public 
sector 

The  models  and  illustrations  that  follow 
make  the  assumption  that  "break-throughs" 
Will  be  made,  and  that  both  public  and  pri- 
vate business  support  can  be  obtained  lor 
truly  significant  pilot  and  demonstration 
work. 

Model  .Vo    l^The  cookie   project 

The  Cookie  Project  has  been  designed  anJ 
activated  by  Southern  Rural  .•\ction.  Inc  . 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr  Randolph  Black- 
well,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Food  Busi- 
ness Center  it  is  an  outgrowth,  in  part,  from 
the  Taliaferro  County  Emergency  Food  Pro- 
gram that  is  described  in  one  of  the  more 
interesting  documents  of  this  Conference 

The  key  idea  Is  that  a  major  cunirlbutlon 
may  now  be  made  in  food  fields  by  proceeding 
directly  into  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion cf  new  and  fortified  fix>ds  for  the  school 
lunch  and  <ither  institutional  market.s  Fur- 
ther, that  a  national  market  may  be  de- 
veloped for  certain  products  that  will  assist 
in  the  success  of  the  project. 

This  special  factor  may  account  for  the 
name  the  Cookie  Project,  since  it  is  contem- 
plated that  one  of  the  initial  products  will 
be  nutritious  fortified  cookies  and  other  food 
confections  to  be  merchandised  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  used  nationally  in  sale  of 
Girl  Scout  cookies  and  mints. 

During  the  development  of  this  phase  of 
the  enterprise,  work  will  proceed  m  devel- 
oping and  distributing  new  and  fortified 
foods — .xs  well  as  conventional  loocis — for 
school  lunch,  child  feeding,  maternity  and 
other  program  uses. 

The  directors  of  this  project  are  fully  aware 
that  adequate  markets  do  not  exist,  initially, 
and  that  tise  of  private,  public  and  non-prohi 
resources  will  he  essential  in  a  sound  market 
development  They  are  oqiially  aware  that 
this  food  enterprise  Is  "on  a  power  curve  In 
a  national  trend" — being  deeply  relevant  to 
overcoming  problems  that  now  exist  In  the 
paralysis  of  public  food  programs  ard  agen- 
cies— and  they  intend  m  mount  various  al- 
ternative resources  In  making  it  successful. 

Negotiations  are  now  under  way  with  sev- 
eral major  food  firms  tliat  may  find  busi- 
ness and  civic  incentives  for  becoming  related 
to  this  interesting  Cookie  Project  A  buiiget 
of  460  days  of  professional-technical  serv- 
ices has  been  prepared  to  'crve  the  first  cycle 
of  development  This  will  be  drawn  from  the 
"Technology  Bank"  that  is  now  being  "capi- 
talized" by  the  Food  Buslnes-s  Center  with 
"deposits"  from  major  food  firms  The  Cent*>r 
will  serve  as  a  conduit  for  moving  such  re- 
sources to  Southern  Rural  Action.  Inc.,  to 
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help    in    underwriting    the    success    of    the 
Cookie  Project. 

Since  every  package  of  cookies  and  other 
products  sold  in  the  national  distribution 
of  such  products  will  contain  attractive 
brochure  materials  about  new,  fortified  and 
nutritious  foods,  a  collateral  educational 
value  will  be  generated. 

.Mode;  No.  2  — The  aquaculture  project 
Alaska  Is  blessed  with  a  massive  resource 
called  "special  sunlight".  Its  light  supply, 
combined  with  the  unique  Arctic  tempera- 
tures, supports  a  superior  production  of 
protein  in  plankton,  shell  fish,  algae,  sal- 
mon, other  fishes,  seals,  whales,  walrus  and 
land  vegetation. 

Historically,  the  Eskimos  and  Northern  In- 
dians lived  fairly  well  on  these  high  pro- 
tein foods.  The  White  man  has  broken 
their  cultures,  however,  and  now  threatens 
to  destroy  even  the  environment  for  fish, 
birds,  and  animals  with  his  heedless  petro- 
leum  and   commercial   developments. 

The  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association  is  In- 
terested in  a  modernization  of  the  food  sup- 
l)ly  f<ir  Eskimos  and  other  Alaskan  Natives, 
developed  through  a  constructive  control  of 
marine  and  estuary  environment.  This  Is 
called  Aquaculture 

It  may  be  far  more  significant  In  values 
for  people— Native  and  White — than  the 
transient  oil  boom. 

The  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association  has 
made  contact  with  the  Lumml  Indians  of 
Washington  State  in  an  initial  aquaculture 
project  The  Lummi  Indians  have  Improved 
an  estuary  near  BelUngham.  by  dikes  and 
other  structures,  using  both  OEO  and  EDA 
financing  They  can  now  control  the  salinity 
level  of  the  water,  the  movement  of  fish, 
their  nutrition,  and  even— to  an  extent — 
the  water  temperature  in  portions  of  the 
controlled  area  They  have  created  a  bal- 
anced ecological  system — governed  by 
skilled  Native  people — that  nourishes  their 
crops  of  fish,  worms,  algae,  oysters,  etc. 
They  have  been  successful,  this  year,  In  pro- 
ducing oyster  spawn  that  experts  said  could 
come  only  from  Japan.  They  can  feed  their 
fish  economically  lor  maximum  yields. 

Since  fish,  being  cold  blooded  animals,  do 
not  use  food  energy  to  keep  themselves 
warm,  they  are  rather  elficlent  in  converting 
loods  mu)  their  growth  and  gain  of  weight. 
The  Lummi  Indian — and  the  Alaskan — 
aquaculture  projects  can  eventually  produce 
:i.000  to  4,000  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  per 
year  This  is  an  attainable  target  after  suffi- 
cent  experience  and  management  skills  are 
developed  It  raises  the  possibility  that  de- 
pendent Indian  and  Native  people  may 
iveniually  produce  about  $1  million  of  gross 
income  per  year  per  square  mile  of  area  that 
i-  devoted  to  aquaculture. 

Such  an  achievement — even  half  of  such 
a  production— could  la)  provide  these  peo- 
[jle  with  enough  income  so  they  might  rise 
above  poverty  and  hunger,  (b)  also  provide 
them  with  a  better  direct  food  supply,  and 
<  c  I  make  them  strong  enough  to  have  greatly 
Increased  social  and  political  power. 

The  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association  wishes 
TO  move  the  Lummi  Indian  Aquaculture 
■  model"  Norih  and  repeat  it  many  times  In 
The  estuaries  of  Alaska  where  Eskimos  and 
Native  people  live.  Private  sector  resources 
will  be  sought  and  used,  on  a  partnership 
basis,  for  the.se  vital  enterprises.  Both  the 
oil  companies  and  the  newly  rich  State  of 
Alaska  will  be  among  the  targets  for  the 
vital  financing  This  does  not  exempt,  how- 
ever, the  co.iventlonal  public  agencies  from 
doing  the  r  share 

Model  No.  3 -The  Chicano  food  project 
The   desire   by    >5exican   Americans   for   a 
piece  of  the  action  in  food  production  and 
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distribution  enterprises  is  not  unlike  that 
of  other  minority  people.  The  reports  by  Drs. 
Arnold  Schaefer  and  William  McGanity  on 
the  nutritional  situation  in  Texas  among 
low  income  Mexican  American  people  have 
certainly  focussed  attention  on  the  need  for 
a  better  distribution  of  good  foods  in  these 
communities. 

Certain  factors  favor  success  In  especially 
selected  food  fields,  for  example  these  i 

1.  Many  Mexican  Americans  have  ad- 
vanced skills  in  farming  and  husbandry. 

2.  There  is  a  tendency  among  people  of 
these  communities  to  patronize  their  own 
business  units. 

3.  Many  independent  small  retailers  exist, 
In  the  scattered  Mexican  American  commu- 
nities, and  they  are  still  served  by  whole- 
salers. 

4.  Some  of  the  traditional  Mexican  Ameri- 
can foods,  such  as  tacos,  tortillas,  etc.,  are 
popular  among  nonlndigenous  people  aud 
possibility  could  be  marketed  successfully 
In  wider  areas. 

5.  The  corn-based  foods  can  be  fortified 
with  nutritional  benefit  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

6.  Many  Mexican  American  communities 
have  small  bakeries  and  producers  of  con- 
fections that  lend  themselves  to  arrange- 
ments for  fortification  of  the  products,  sup- 
ported by  public  financing. 

7.  Sufficient  land  can  be  purchased  or 
leased  In  many  Mexican  American  com- 
munities— If  the  financial  resources  are 
available — for  supporting  crop  production 
for  fresh  or  processed  food  markets. 

Careful  study  is  being  given  at  the  present 
time  to  ways  that  such  factors  might  be 
combined  for  opening  new  opportunities  for 
Mexican  American  people  in  food  enterprise 
fields.  A  substantial  fresh  vegetable  enter- 
prise In  Texas  is  now  being  considered  for 
public  funding. 

The  basic  design  of  the  Chicano  Food 
Project  would  be  one  In  which  commercial 
production  of  selected  food  crops  would  be 
undertaken  on  land  leased  or  purchased  for 
this  purpose.  At  least  part  of  the  products 
would  be  processed  by  canning  and  or  freez- 
ing for  sale  under  the  Chicano  label.  This 
specialty  food  line  would  Include  indigenovis 
Mexican  American  foods  that  might  be  suc- 
cessfully sold  into  the  broad  U.S.  markets. 
The  Chicano  brand  and  mechandlsing  pro- 
gram would  also  be  used,  however,  for  a 
nutritious  and  fortified  food  line  that  could 
be  sold  into  Mexican  American  communities, 
and  would  include  items  for  school  lunch  and 
other  public  food  program  distribution. 

A  kindred  line  of  products  would  Include 
confections  and  items  for  snack  bar  and 
vending  machines— If  these  markets  were 
found  to  be  feasible  under  the  commercial 
and  public  assistance  arrangements  that 
could  be  developed. 

Foundation  funding  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  needed  during  the  development 
period  of  such  a  specialized  enterprise,  in- 
cluding funds  for  underwriting  school  lunch 
and  related  markets  that  at  a  later  date 
would  come  under  public  support. 

Negotiations  would  be  undertaken  to  form 
partnership  arrangements  with  several 
major  food  companies  that  might  find  busi- 
ness and  civic  Inctntives  for  relating  to  such 
a  project.  The  Quaker  Oats  Company  has 
done  substantial  work  in  the  field  of  forti- 
fying and  developing  corn-based  food  mate- 
rials for  the  Mexican  American  and  Latin 
American  communities,  for  civic  as  well  as 
business  reasons. 


Model  No.  4 — The  supermarket  project 
One  of  the  problems  in  the  successful  In- 
troduction   of   meritorious    new    foods    Into 
the  main  stream  of  American  food  demand 
is  a  lack  of  business  and  educational  faclll- 
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ties  for  doing  this — as  an  alternative  to 
orthodox  advertising  and  product  promotion. 
When  the  new  food  line  truly  has  civic 
importance — and  a  potential  generic  value 
among  U.S.  food  resources — as  will  be  the 
case  for  fortified  breads  in  ghetto  and  other 
markets,  a  combination  of  public  and  private 
business  promotion  Is  warranted.  Facilities 
for  such  promotions  are  stlU  lacking  In  the 
U.S.  lood  system. 

This  "model"  is  suggested  as  part  of  the 
answer   to  this  current   deficiency. 

We  propose  that  business  and  program 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  selected  supermarkets  of  special 
"retail  Islands",  where  new,  nutritious  and 
especially  significant  foods  may  be  displayed 
and  offered  for  sale,  with  the  assistance  of 
smart,  uniformed  nutrltlonlst-clerks  who  are 
of  the  same  race  and  language  as  prevails  in 
the  community. 

These  commercial-educational  Islands  can 
also  serve  as  the  focal  points  for  civic  educa- 
tion in  nutrition  and  food  selection,  with 
tled-ln  use  of  television,  radio,  and  newspaper 
promotion  and  education  that  support  the 
operations  of  the  supermarket  units.  An  op- 
portunity may  also  exist  to  co-relate  these 
retail  islands  with  the  work  of  nutrlonist 
aides  in  the  same  community  radius.  The 
retail  islands  can  be  places  where  interested 
ADC  mothers  and  other  people  may  obtain 
guidance  and  literature  about  care  of  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Such  innovative  business  units  might  be 
qualified  as  places  where  food  stamp  trans- 
actions could  be  made  by  needy  persons  of 
the  community;  both  to  get  processed  for 
inclusion  In  the  food  stamp  program  and  to 
buy  stamps.  The  hours  for  such  services 
could  be  slack  hours  in  shopping. 

The  business  pattern  for  such  a  model 
would  be  in  a  chaln-or  "cluster"  of  such 
units,  served  by  a  central  wholesale  business 
unit  that  provided  products  aud  all  supplies, 
financing,  business  services,  public  program 
services,  personnel,  training,  and  relations 
with  cooperating  food  companies.  The  cen- 
tral business  units  could  be  operated  either 
for  private  profit,  or  as  non-profit  enter- 
prises. 

It  is  felt  that  civic  and  business  incentives 
may  exist  for  the  development  of  Innovative 
enterprises  of  this  kind.  Well  operated,  they 
might  be  of  sufficient  value  to  a  supermarket 
to  warrant  provision  of  free  space  From  the 
standpoint  of  food  manufacturers,  they 
might  render  valuable  product  and  market 
development  work.  Their  civic  value  should 
also  be  significant.  We  would  foresee  that 
they  assist  in  a  simplification  of  food  pro- 
grain  research.  These  nutrltlonlst-clerks 
should  be  able.  In  due  time,  to  have  valid 
answers  In  food  acceptance  fields. 

THE    CIVIC    AND    BUSINESS    DTV'IDENDS    FROM 
ADEQUATE    NUTRITION    IN    AMERICA 

Project  and  program  planners  oft^n  over- 
look the  support  that  may  be  available  for 
valuable  human  undertakings  from  the  busi- 
ness community,  based  upon  the  direct  bene- 
fits and  incomes  that  will  be  generated. 

In  the  case  of  the  Taliaferro  County  Pro- 
gram, conducted  by  the  Southern  Rural  Ac- 
tion, Inc..  a  direct  increase  In  local  spending 
of  over  8100.000  was  generated.  When  multi- 
pliers were  considered,  this  probably  repre- 
sented an  Injection  of  about  $200,000  of  fi- 
nancial plasma  Into  the  commerce  of  this 
impoverished  community. 

One  result  was  that  18  of  the*  19  food 
retailers  of  the  County  had  incentives  to 
participate  in  the  food  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion work  of  the  project. 

An  illustration  of  benefits  was  that  one 
of  the  storekeepers  had  enough  increased 
trade  to  justifv  a  new  floor  in  his  store — 
something  he  had  been  waiting  for  years  to 
Install.  This  as  a  side-effect  of  enabling  300 
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families  in  the  County  to  have  enough  to 
eat  for  6  months 

It  l.i  a  mUtake  to  think  In  the  deiul-level 
terms  that  an  adequate  V  S  food  and  nutrl- 
uon  pr"6;ram  would  ■■•i-it  from  M  '"  t6  bil- 
lion a  year   There  will  also  be  dividends 

It  should  be  remembered  uhat  the  public- 
recovers  in  taxes  durlnift  'he  same  year  about 
ha;f  of  '.he  funds  Invested  m  salaries  and 
direct  expenses  if  such  pnvrams  when  txjth 
p)er<><:inal  an<t  business  '.Axes  are  considered 
at   all   levels  and    points   o!   collection 

A  step-by-step  improvement  In  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  food  stamp  program,  to  under- 
write the  availability  of  an  adequate  diet 
tor  all  Americans"  has  a  financial  implica- 
tion "f  from  Jl  to  $2  billion  of  market  ex- 
pansion m  areas  vi,-here  It  is  needed  most  and 
may  have  maximum  .-.econdarv  ttfects  from 
respendlng  Pour  people  spend  tlielr  money 
locallv  and  a  maximum  of  respending  occurs 
The  initial  public  investment  could  easily 
generate  an  increase  in  food  and  non-food 
trade  of  84  to  *6  billion 

A  siep-by-step  imprvivement  -f  the  schtxjl 
lunch  and  child  feedini?  programs  would  have 
at  least  equal  trade  and  Income  impacts 
It  was  estimated  in  the  ^senate  hearings  that 
to  provide  school  lunches  to  all  ctilldren. 
regardless  of  income,  would  require  a  pub- 
lic uues'tment  of  M  billion  annually  Leas 
will  be  ne^ed.  of  course,  to  handle  the  pro- 
visions for  low  Income  children 

When  all  the  factors  are  considered,  in- 
cluding the  essential  expansion  of  educa- 
tional and  research  services,  the  Implications 
of  an  adequate  U  3.  food  lad  nutrition  pro- 
gram are  of  the  order  of 

An  increase  of  $4  to  tb  billion  In  direct 
spending,  malnlv  in  food  triule  sectors 

Collateral  trade  expansion  in  food  and  non- 
food fields  of  »10  blUlon  due  to  the  economic 
multiplier  effects. 

Lf  a  •normal"  groes  buaineas  profit  of  20 
percent  is  In  view  from  t:;is  primary  In- 
crement in  food  trade-  generated  irom  .^ 
vital  project  In  improving  the  quality  of 
American  life-  the  food  industry  has  a  gross 
business  incentive  ol  the  ■  rder  of  SI  blUlon 
annually,  as  a  stimulus  for  relating  con- 
structively tc  improved  food  and  nutrition 
programs  Taxes  .md  >ther  it-ems  must,  of 
course,  still  be  paid 

This  potential  private  sector  earning  Is 
actually  the  Inundation  upon  which  a  gen- 
eral improvement  In  the  US.  food  system 
needs  to  be  built 

The  role  of  the  government  is  to  mobilize 
this  sound  business  Incentive,  by  Judicious 
investment  of  its  aopropriated  funds,  so  they 
general*'  maximum  food  and  nutrition  im- 
provements per  d'jilar  of  public  funds  in- 
vested. 

It  might  be  mathematically  correct  for 
nunorlty  people  'o  advance  arguments  for 
an  investment  of  about  half  ol  such  funds 
;n  "heir  own  communities  This  would  not. 
however,  be  statesmanlike,  and  it  may  finally 
prove  to  be  unsovmd  factually.  If  America 
ever  gets  around  'o  making  an  accurate  I'Xjd 
and  nutrition  census 

Meanwhile,  it  ^  appropriate  that  sutietan- 
tiai  investments— -perhaps  >f  Jloo  billion  per 
year — be  made  in  the  development  of  sound 
new  food  btisiness  enterprises  m  whlcii  mi- 
nority people  may  be  coixstructlvely  Involved, 
as  owners,  dealers,  manage.-s.  technicians  and 
employees. 

The  twin  benefits  will  then  be  created: 
I  a)  the  root  cAuse  of  hunger,  a  lack  of  money 
with  which  to  buy  foods,  will  be  ameliorated, 
and  'hi  the  processes  of  fabrication  and  dis- 
tribution will  be  improved  by  a  better  adap- 
tation of  those  processea  to  the  dynaniics 
and  conditions  of  communities  In  which 
minority  people-  and  ather  poor  people — 
may  live  thereby  Improving  the  US  food 
system  and  strengthening  the  Nation 
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DR    BRAUFOKUS  CHRISTMAS 
POEM 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

^  »■   MAsa.\L m  serr-) 
I.V    niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unaniniou.s  con.sent  to  revi.se  and  ext<>nd 
rr..v  remarks  in  tiie  Hecokp.  I  include 
therein  u  ver>-  remarkable  Christmas 
poem  vMitten  by  my  friend.  Dr  Charles 
Bradford  uf  Boston,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing medical  doctors  of  our  times 

The  eminent  doctor  is  descended  from 
a  renowned  Massachusetts  family  that 
dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  es- 
tablishment i)f  the  Nation. 

Its  members  iiave  n.ade  tremendous 
contributions  m  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor, and  have  been  Governors  and 
other  hiKh-rankiiiK  miicials  of  the  civil 
government,  busines..  and  professional 
leaders,  charitable  and  humanitarian 
champions,  and  preenunent  in  the  care 
of  the  sick,  the  mentally  afflicted,  and  re- 
tarded children  and  overall  medical  ex- 
pertise 

Dr  Bradford  exemplifies  the  luKhest 
.standards  of  American  citizenship  and 
the  medical  profession,  and  I  am  .--ure 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
others  will  t; really  enjoy  his  ver>'  un- 
usual new  poem  on  Christmas  and  Santa 
Clausi 

ClEuRGE    O      GirFORD    AND    HlS    ZlG    ZAO    CHIM- 

NiT.    A  MuutT  Tale  op  Christmas 

Now,  this  is  how  It  happened,  as  I've  heard 
From    Cape    Cod    Yankees,    and    they    say 
it's  true 
A  chimney  swift,  or  some  such  kind  ■>!   bird 
Built   a   nest   right   In   George   G    Glfford's 
Bue. 
Smoke   filled    the    living   room   like   a   thick 
fog. 
And  choked  the  family  who  sat  inside. 
And  half  asphyxiated.  Pixich.  their  dog. 

While  the  cat  ran  to  the  woodbox  to  hide 
So.    George    O     Oltlord    made    a    vow.    right 

then. 
He'd  build     himself     a     bird-proof    chimney 

stack. 
And  no  such  nonsense  would  occur  again 
For    neither    swifts   nor    swallows    could 
come  back. 
That's    haw    his    zig-zag    chimney    came    to 
be. 
With   Its   bent   flue,  that  twisted   left   and 
right. 
Letting    'he    .-^moke    rise    upward,    nice    and 
free, 
Though    none   could   suck   down    'cause   It 
was  tco  tight. 
When    ^wallows    come    again,    they    blowed 
away 
In  up  drafts  that  was  constantly  drawed 
through : 
And  chimney  swifts  that  once  more  tried  to 
stay. 
Was  clean  evicted  by  that  crlss-cnws  flue 

This  was  In  May  of  Eighteen  Ninety  Three. 
.And  through  the  summer  everything  went 
well. 
Though  naturally,  no  one  could  foresee 
The  complications  that  so  soon  befell. 
Not  even  Santa  Claus  anticipated 

The  prv>blem   that  a  zlg  zag  smoke  stack 
made. 
Not  knowing  chimneys  could  get  constipated 
When  strained  to  bulging  with  the  Christ- 
mas trade. 
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As  he  descended  at  the  midnight  hour. 

He  5t\ii  K  w  hert'  the  Hue  /igged  and  could- 
n  t  zag. 
.\i\ti  It  proved  utterly  beyond  his  power 

To  extricate  himself  or  his  kit  bag 
He  wriggled,  .squirmed,  and  Kicked   up  vMth 
Ills  knee. 
And  breathed  out  hard,  and  even  rubbed 
his  nose. 
Which,    other    times,    had    always    got    him 
free, 
But  here.  It  seemed  to  make  the  chimney 
close. 
Hl.s  rapid  spasms,  like  a  fever  chill. 

Convulsed     the    chimney     til    the    whole 
house  r.cked. 
.■\nd  with  each   turn   he   was  caught  tighter 
still- 
In  that  crooked  contraption     meshed  and 
locked 
At  the   time.  Qeorife  O.  Gilford   was  m  bed 

Enjoying    a    deep    .sleep    of    sweet    repose. 
When  he  'Aas  roused   and  lifting  up  his  head. 
He   heard   strange    .sounds   ihat    from    the 

stack  arose 
rhem   birds  again!"   he   muttered   sulkily. 
But  louder  still  came  forth  the  batterings. 
Until  he  wondered  somewhat  sleepily 

If    he    was    hearing    ghoets    or    ghouls   or 
things. 
Then  all  at  once,  he  somehow  recollected 
That  this  was  Christmas,  and  the  racket  s 
cause 
Must  be  from   a  here   the  chlmuev   had  col- 
lected. 
.Kiid    rammed     and    Jammed,   and   plugged 
in,   Santa   Claus 
Immediatelv.    the   Fire   Chief   was   called. 
.■\rriving  soon,    with  men,  and  hooks,  and 

ladders. 
But  no  one  in  the  v^h  ile  brigade  recalled 
The  .^lightest  clue  for  handling  .such  odd 
matters 
The   local   ministers     .vas   summoned   in; 
Three  church  wardens,  and  five  selectmen 
too. 
But  stiU,  they  couldn't  say  where  to  begin. 
Or  how,  or  vihy.  or  what  on  earth  to  do. 

Well.  George  O    GitTord   warnt   no  common 
fool 
He  knew  as  much  as  any  man  In  town 
In    fact,     they    said    that    when    he    was    to 
schoo! 
Even  the  (ea<her  couldn  t  spell  him  down. 
So  him,   and   Nath.an    Nye.    whom   we   called 
.Nate. 
The  former  captain    "f   the   hshlng  tleet. 
Concocted  Ideas  h   v,  t^)  extricate 

Poor  Santa,   by   the   head   or   by   the   feel. 
'It's   like   a  ship    in   irons.  '   old   Nate   said. 
■  For  v^hen  a  vessels   slow  to  come  about 
No   wind   from   either   side   takes   her   ahead 
Until  she  s  sAung  enough  to  fetch  her  out 
There  aint  no  way  that  Santa  can  get  loose 
Without    we   'ake    the   stack   down,    brick 
by  brick — 
Unless   we  catch   his   legs   In   a  slip-noose 
.\nd  winch  l.im  out — Yep    That  might  do 
the  trick." 
"Sure  thing!  "  said  Jim,  the  plumber,    "that 
would   do; 
And    It    would    also    tear    him    limb    from 
limb; 
And   I  1!   be   busted,   fore   I'm    willing    to 

Stretch    Santa    tu    we've    separated    him." 

Then   George   G    GitTord   had  a  bright  Idea. 

Knowing  the  draft  It.self  held  Santa  there; 

.\nd  if  so.  they  c  'Uld  prob'lv  get  him  clear 

By   just   reversing   round    the   f.ow   of   air 

A  vacuum  cleaner  was  at  once  obtained. 

.And  set  compactly   in  the  hreplace. 
.And  when  the  motor.  Its  full  speed  attained 
It   rucked    right   Into    that    tiitht,    ;')g   7ag 
.-pace. 

.■\t    first,    no    quick    improvement    could    be 
seen 
Except  that  gobs  of  dusty  soot  came  down, 
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While  scratchy  cinders,  grating  In  between, 
Was.  from  the  chimney,  sucked  away  or 
blown. 
Then,  sets  of  rumbling,  gurgling  sounds  ap- 
peared .  ,    J     ,„ 
Like  water  running  from  a  bathtub  s  drain 
When   the  last  bubbles,   down   its  pipe   has 
cleared.                                       ^      _,       _,„ 
And  it  chokes  up  and  swallows  hard  again. 
It  gulped   as  If   It   had  regurgitated. 

And   gasped   like   kKomotlves  do  at  first. 
And  grunted    from  the  force  it  generated 
And  iKiived   until   the  flue  seemed  like  to 
burst. 
Then  finally,   the  vacuum's  P'^wer  surged 
And    plunk,    a    tumbling    mass,    the    folks 
could  hear. 
And  from   It.  smiling  Santa  Claus  emwged 
To  wish  a  Merry  Christmas  and  New  Year. 
Now  this,  of  course    must  have  a  moral  to 

And    It    Is    plain,    without    us    pondering 

long:  J  J     ,♦ 

If  we've  a  plan,  before  we  go  and  do  It 
Lets    think.      What    in    tarnation    might 

go  \^Tong?" 

— Charles  Bradford. 
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"HU  wife  does,  and  maybe  his  son— but 
they're  about  the  only  ones." 

Thll  letter  was  wrltun  by  Marine  Lance 
Cpl  Daniel  L.  Bradshaw,  21,  son  of  Mr^^^a 
\£s  Lawrence  Bradshaw.  200  Burn  Road, 
and  a  1966  graduate  of  West  High  SchooL 
cm  Bradshaw  volunteered  for  the  Marine 
corps  after  studying  business  administration 
for  two  years  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Bradshaw's  mother  said  he  plans  to  return 
to  UT  when  he  returns  from  Vietnam  in 
May    1970 

She  said  he  Joined  the  Marine  Corps  In 
November,  1968.  Bradshaw  plans  to  take  his 
R  and  R  ^rest  and  relaxation)  in  December 
to  see  the  summer  Australian  Christmas,  his 
parents  said. 
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THE   194TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE 
U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


only  know  who  we  are  by  being  certain  of 
who  we  have  been.  «„„„h 

This  is  the  194th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing ol  our  corps.  In  these  long  years  we  have 
compiled  a  proud  list  of  old  honors  for  old 
battles.  But  we  have  fresh  honors,  too  Honors 
won  in  a  long,  hard  war.  And  somehow  old 
battles  do  not  seem  so  ancient  when  it  Is 
remembered  that  the  Marines  who  fought 
them  were  as  young  as  the  Marines  who  fight 
in  Vietnam  today.  Our  motto.  "Semper  Fl- 
delis  "  loses  the  cold  air  of  marble  inscription 
when  applied  to  sacrifice  on  any  battlefield, 
at  any  point  in  history. 

As  in  years  past,  this  anniversary  finds  Ma- 
rines serving  our  country  in  every  corner  of 
the  world.  And  standing  four-square  behind 
t.Qav's  dedicated  Marine  is  his  predecessor 
•  n  the  retired  ranks  and  his  family  on  the 
home  front— and  in  the  wings  and  at  the 
ready   our  powerful  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

History  proves  there  is  no  old  or  new.  We 
are  of  one  breed.  We  are  Marines. 
This  IS  our  heritage. 

Gen.  L.  F.  Chapman,  Jr., 
Commandant  o]  the  Marine  CoTps. 


MARINE  WRITES  POETIC  LETTER 
AGAINST  PROTEST 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    PtNNSYLVANlA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Iiu^day.  December  23,  1969 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.'ould 
like  to  include  m  the  Record  a  letter 
written  bv  a  young  KnoxvilUan  who  is 
iiow  .erving  in  Vietnam.  The  lett«^ap- 
peared  in  the  November  14.  1969,  Knox 
viUe.  Tenn.,  Journal,  as  follows i 


Marine  Writks  Poetic  Letter  Against 

PROTEST 

(Bv  Guv  smith  IV) 
During  this  week  when  the  "Silent  Ma- 
jority" Is  speaking  out  on  the  war,  civic 
Troupe  are  ni'.lymg  .round  the  Flag  In  sup- 
port of  the  President,  antiwar  demonstra- 
tors are  making  the  headlines  and  the  news- 
casts, there  is  -  ne  Individual  no  one  has 
heard  in.m  -the  GI  la  the  Jungles  and  rice 
Daddies  of  South  Vietnam. 
^  The  following  note  from  a  Marine  statloried 
in  Vietnam  this  week  crossed  The  Knoxvlll- 

'"Take^  man'then  put  him  alone,  put  him 
alone  2  000  miles  from  home. 

•Emptv  his  heart  of  all  but  blood  make 
him  hvein  sweat  and  mud.  This  is  the  life 
I  have  and  live,  and  why  my  soul  to  the 
devil  give,  you    peace   boys'  rant  from  your 

''^•Buf^vou  don  i  know  what  its  like  over 
here  vou  have  a  ball  without  'never'  trying, 
while 'over  here  your  boys  are  dying. 

•Burn  vour  draft  cards,  march  at  dawn, 
plant  vour  signs  en  the  White  House  lawn. 
You  ail  want  to  ban  the  bomb,  there  s  no 
real  war  in  Vietnam. 

•  Use  vour  drugs  and  have  your  fun,  and 
.hen"  refuse  to  use  a  gun.  There's  nothing 
else  for  you  to  do— and  I'm  suppose  to  die 

for  YOU'' 

"I'll  hate  vou  till  the  day  I  die,  you  made 
me  hear  mv  iniddv  cry.  I  saw  his  arm  a  bloody 
shred    and    I    heard   them   say-'Thls   ones 

■Its  a  large  price  he  had  to  pay,  not  to 
live  another  day.  He  had  the  guts  to  fight 
and  die  He  paid  the  price,  but  whafd  he 
buy?  But  who  gives  a  damn  what  a  soldier 
gives? 
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OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 
Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  celebrated  its 
194th  anniversary.  Over  that  span  of 
time  the  corps  has  forged  a  record  of 
loyalty,  bravery,  and  heroism  m  the  de- 
fense of  their  countrj'  that  is  unsur- 
passed in  all  of  history. 

That  record  is  so  impressive  that  tne 
word  "marine"  conjures  up  a  vision  of 
a  tough,  leathery  combat  hardened  drill 
sergeant.  However,  upon  reflection  we 
see  that  the  average  marine  is  the  young 
boy  next  door— the  courageous  leather- 
neck of  so  many  batUes  is  really  just 
another  American  boy.  It  is  their  dedi- 
cation—their commitment  to  freedom— 
their  devotion  to  their  country,  their 
family  and  their  comrades,  that  sets  the 

marine  apart.  

This  "esprif  does  not  just  happen, 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  marines'  life 
and  training.  From  the  most  semor  offi- 
cer to  the  newest  "boot"  the  pride  m 
being  a  marine  is  evident.  No  individual 
demonstrates  that  characteristic  more 
clearly  than  the  Commandant. 

Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr.,  is  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  military 
tradition.  His  bearing  and  manner  re- 
flect clearly  the  love,  pride,  and  dedica- 
tion he  feels  for  the  Marine  Corps  and 
his  country.  In  order  to  understand  the 
corps  and  its  history  one  need  only  to 
look  to  the  "No.  1  marine."  General 
Chapman  is  a  fighter  but  he  is  also  a 
father,  a  husband— a  human  being. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  as  a  marine 
during  World  War  II  and  now  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reserve.  That  pride  does  not 
come  from  my  achievements  but  from 
knowing  that  I  was  a  part  of  such  a  fine 
group  of  men  such  as  General  Chapman 
On  the  Marine  Corps  birthday  last 
November  10,  the  Commandant  sent  a 
message  to  all  his  fellow  marines.  That 
message  exi^esses  the  dedication  of  all 
marines.  Ast  would  like  to  share  that 
message  with  my   colleagues;   the  text 

follows:  NOVEMBEE  10,  1969. 

This  Is  a  time  for  remembering.  It  is  a 
time  for  detailed  inspection  of  our  heritage 
and  a  careful  review  of  our  history.  We  can 
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HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 
Mr  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  in  preparing 
to  discuss  our  budget  work  of  the  session 
today  I  was  reminded  of  a  letter  from  a 
voung  soldier  in  Germany  who  wrote  to 
me  about  the  problems  of  our  couiitry. 
He  was  disturbed  by  the  news  he  received 
and  he  asked  this  question: 

Has  the  svstem  grown  so  large  that  it  is 
now  crumbling  under  its  own  weight? 

That  is  a  good  question  for  us  to  ask 
ourselves  today.  At  the  end  o^  J^^^^  year 
we  find  ourselves  wrestling  with  difficult 
decisions  that  should  and  could  have 
been  made  last  summer.  Has  the  system 
grown  so  large  that  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  Congress  to  cope  with  it  effec- 
tively'' Or  is  there  a  lack  of  will  to  get 
the  job  done?  These  are  questions  we 
should  ponder  before  we  return  here  m 
January  to  tackle  a  new  budget  and  a 
new  set  of  hard  decisions. 

Everyone  knows   the  Government   of 
the  United  States  is  difficult  to  manage 
under  the  best  of  circumstances.  For  the 
past  6  montlis  I  have  wondered  how  it  is 
possible  to  manage  it  at  all  in  the  absence 
of  the  fiscal  decisions  which  are  the  basic 
guidelines   for   the   operation   of   every 
agency    And  I  have  been  terribly  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  this  fiscal  in- 
decision upon  our  entire  social  and  eco- 
nomic structures,  so  heavily  involved  as 
they  are  with  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. .^    ..       , 
The  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  control  the  strings  of  the 
public  purse.  With  that  goes  the  respon- 
sibility to  do  so  efficiently  and  effectively, 
without  procrastination  and  delay.  ^ 
discharging  that  responsibility  in   1969 
we  have  been  dilatory  at  times,  'we  have 
bordered    on    irresponsibilty    at    other 
times,  and  we  have  caused  many  of  the 
always    eager    congressional    critics    to 
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question  whether  we  are  capable  of  doing 
the  job 

NIXON    BUDCFT    c/UTS 

The  President  has  been  firm  and  forth- 
right m  his  dealings  with  the  people  and 
the  Congress  m  this  budget.  His  first 
action  was  ii  careful  review  of  the  John- 
son budget  which  resulted  m  an  April  15 
message  reducing  by  $4  2  billion  the  new 
obligational  authority  requested  by  the 
former  President  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Nixon  proposed  reductions  in  actual 
spending  of  $4  blilion  and  established  a 
ceiling  on  Federal  •spending  of  SI 92.9 
billion  He  has  held  to  that  figure  The 
Presidents  spending  plans  by  September 
estimates  would  result  in  a  budget  sur- 
plus for  this  fiscal  year  of  $5  9  billion 
Congressional  action  to  date  would  re- 
duce if  not  eliminate  that  projected 
surplus 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  Nixon  budget  review  was  the  pro- 
posal for  .Nevere  cut.s  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment This  con.^titute.>  a  reversal  of  a 
trend  that  has  been  giving  increasing 
concern  to  many  Americans  Mr.  Nixon 
ordered,  and  Secretray  Laird  complied 
with  an  initial  reduction  of  S2  5  billion  in 
the  Johnson  budget  request  for  Defense 
Later  on  when  it  appeared  that  uncon- 
trollable costs  in  other  areas  of  Govern- 
ment were  forcing  the  President  to 
breach  his  self-lm.posed  budget  ceiling, 
he  ordered  another  S3  billion  reduction 
in  Defense  outlays 

In  this  area  of  legislation  the  Congress 
has  responded  to  the  White  House 
leadership  with  additional  savings,  with 
the  result  that  the  final  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  measure  is  $7  8  bil- 
lion below  the  Johnson  budget  request 
and  55  3  billion  below  the  revised 
April  15  request 

This  IS  a  siKniflcant  turning  point  in 
our  national  priorities  It  represents  ap- 
propriate concern  tor  our  national  de- 
fense, conditioned  only  by  the  most  press- 
ing domestic  problems  ajid  the  ominous 
threat  of  continued  inflation 

The  record  on  some  other  appropriation 
items  is  not  as  commendable 

UNNECESSAKY    CHANGES 

In  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
the  administration  requested  $4  2  billion 
includins;  S214  million  for  construction 
grants  for  wa^te  treatment  facilities  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration program.  This  was  the  same 
amount  requested  for  the  purpose  by  the 
John.son  budget  What  follows  is  a  clas- 
sical example  of  mixing  politics  and  emo- 
tion with  the  appropriations  process.  A 
massive  campaign  of  propaganda  and 
pres.sure  was  launched  to  increa:?e  the 
S214  million  to  SI  billion  even  though  it 
was  clearly  understood  by  everyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  program  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  .^^pend  SI  billion  :n  fiscal 
1970  for  thLS  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  your  Appro- 
pnatioiLs  Committee  act«d  responsibly 
when  It  soutilit  and  obtamed  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  an  estimate  of 
the  maximum  amount  that  could  be  used 
for  wa.->te  treatment  facilities  That  fig- 
ure, given  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, was  $600  million  and  that  is  the 
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figure  we  recommended  However,  the 
other  body  increased  the  figure  to  $1  bil- 
lion, the  conference  cut  it  to  $800  million. 
and  we  now  have  available  m  this  fund 
$200  million  at  the  very  lea.st  which  can- 
not be  put  to  ase  MiUion.s  ot  Americans 
have  a  deep  interest  in  pollution  control. 
It  IS  one  of  ihe  most  emotional  i.s.'-ues  on 
the  domestic  -ccne  today.  It  is  a  dis- 
service to  tlie.se  sincere  and  honest  Amer- 
icans to  lead  tliem  to  believe  that  we  are 
doing  great  things  for  pollution  control 
by  \otinf;  tor  SI  billion  when  the  fact* 
are  that  the  money  cannot  be  used  and 
the  entire  procedure  is  no  more  than  an 
empty  fiesture. 

LEW    rTNDS    INCREASFD 

Some  of  our  greatest  difficulties  have 
come  with  the  appropriations  for  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Enactment  of 
new  social  programs  during  the  past  8 
years  have  resulted  in  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  budget  for  this  Department 
It  requires  great  delicacy  tt.)  balance  the 
demands  for  these  appealing  programs 
against  the  fiscal  facts  of  life. 

The  Johnson  administration  faced  the 
i.sfiue  squarely  v  hen  it  submitted  a  Jan- 
uary budget  that  held  to  reasonable  lev- 
els the  rate  of  growth  of  many  new  HEW 
programs.  President  Nixon  followed  the 
same  principle  In  his  revision  of  the 
budget  but  went  beyond  the  L  B.  J  goals 
to  improve  overall  results  by  combining 
under  single  headings  many  of  the  so- 
called  categorical  grants-in-aid 

Unfortunately,  congressional  action  on 
the  HEW  appropriation  has  not  been  as 
soundly  reasoned  as  the  administration's 
program  Starting  with  a  budget  request 
for  Lab<:>r-HEW  of  $16  5  billion,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  recommended  a 
modest  increase  when  it  reported  the  bill 
to  the  floor  Our  recommendation  was 
disregarded  as  the  House  itself  added 
$922  6  million  during  debate.  With  this 
momentum  the  bill  began  to  snowball.  As 
reported  in  the  Senate,  it  was  increased 
another  S3  2  billion  The  Senate  added 
$543.7  million  during  its  debate. 

HARD    DECISIONS 

Much  has  been  said  in  Congre.ss  and  in 
the  press  about  the  President's  threat  to 
veto  this  bill  if  it  came  to  him  grossly  en- 
larged. The  fact  is  that  the  President  is 
simply  living  up  to  his  responsibilities 
and.  to  paraphrase  Kipling,  he  has  tried 
'to  keep  his  head  when  those  around  him 
are  losing  theirs" 

My  desk  ha.s  been  covered  with  tele- 
grams the  past  few  days  and  I  have  had 
many  telephone  calls  from  people  who 
are  sincerely  concerned  about  handi- 
capped children,  education,  retarded 
children,  cancer  research,  and  a  dozen  or 
more  equally  desirable  and  necessary 
programs.  I  understand  and  sympathize, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  a  lim- 
ited number  of  dollars  to  spread  among 
all  the  programs  of  the  Government  and 
we  must  make  some  hard  decisions.  As 
matters  now  stand,  if  the  Congress  is  not 
willing  to  make  those  decisions,  the 
President  must  make  them  His  personal 
commitment  to  an  anti-inflation  budget 
ceiling  IS  reinforced  by  the  congression- 
ally  iinrxised  ceiling  in  Public  Law  91-47. 

A  veto  of  the  swollen  HEW  budget 
might  be  a  field  day  for  critics  who  would 
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like  to  portray  the  President  as  an  op- 
ixjnent  of  social  programs.  The  fact  Is 
that  it  would  be  a  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion of  the  need  for  great  responsibility 
when  dealing  with  fiscal  matters  no  mat- 
ter what  the  emotional  appeal.  The 
bleeding  hearts  tell  us  that  much  of  the 
trouble  among  the  poor  and  minority 
,i; roups  In  the  cities  is  the  result  of  great 
expectations  unfulfilled  What  folly  to 
create  more  t'reat  expectations  which 
cannot  be  fulfilled 

In  this  area  as  in  many  others  in  Gov- 
ernment, more  consideration  must  be 
iiiven  to  the  identification  and  develop- 
ment of  alternative  means  of  correcting 
some  of  the  severe  sixrial  problems,  wel- 
fare, health,  and  education,  without  in- 
creasing Federal  sjiending. 

SOME    BUDGET    CITTS 

With  regard  to  other  appropriations,  a 
request  for  $3  7  billion  for  foreign  as- 
sistance was  1  educed  by  Sl.l  billion  I 
bt^lieve  this  reflects  our  reservations 
about  the  use  of  public  funds  a.s  an  In- 
.strument  of  foreiuin  iwllcy  The  narrow 
margirxs  by  which  the  authorization  and 
the  appropriation  bills  pa.s.sed  the  House 
IS  fair  warning  to  all  concerned  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  want  to  see 
tiiLs  old  program  refashioned  and  re- 
duced, falling  which  they  will  see  to  it 
that  it  Ls  term.inated. 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  an  un- 
balanced budi^et  request  was  received 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  m  the 
lja.st  Conirress  has  acted  carefully  in  at- 
tempting to  meet  priority  needs  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  while  maintaining  a 
responsible  tiscal  policy  uoon  which  it 
can  build  a  stable  future.  Funds  are  in- 
cluded for  the  development  of  a  rapid 
transit  system  concurrently  with  com- 
pletion of  the  city's  network  of  freeways. 
The  people  of  this  entire  area  are  in- 
debted to  the  President  and  to  Secretary 
Volpe  for  taking  a  i:>ersonal  interest  in 
ending  a  stalemate  that  has  prevented 
This  necessary  development  for  the  past 
several  years 

The  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  has 
been  increa.sed  by  $53.3  million  over  the 
amount  reque.sted  It  includes  a  substan- 
tial increase  for  additional  air  traffic 
controllers  and  other  measures  aimed  at 
improvin-'  traffic  safety,  and  provides  for 
the  continued  development  of  an  SST 
considered  e.ssemial  to  the  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  this  indiLtry  I  can  hardly  take 
issue  with  the  importance  of  air  safety, 
taut  we  must  provide  for  these  kinds  of 
requirements  by  identifying  and  reducing 
other  activities  of  lower  priority,  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  the  SST  should  be  funded 
by  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 

Budget  estimate^  for  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office,  independent  offices.  Interior, 
State-Justice  military  construction,  and 
leuislatue  appropriation  bills  totaled  $24 
billion.  These  were  reduced  by  31  2  billion 
in  the  House  and  subsequent  Senate  and 
conference  action  resulted  in  bills  total- 
in--  S23  billion  This  is  $956  million  below 
the  estimates  submitted  to  Congress. 

K  supplemental  budget  request  relating 
primarily  to  damage  from  Hurricane 
Camille  has  been  acted  upon  within  4 
■.vteks  in  response  to  the  need  for  this 
assistance. 
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In  the  waning  hours  of  the  session  we 
were  confronted  by  the  Philadelphia 
plan  rider,  added  to  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  in  Senate  action.  It 
was  intended  to  block  without  hearing  or 
debate  a  program  that  the  administra- 
tion believes  will  have  great  significance 
for  individuals  in  our  minority  groups. 
The  rider  had  no  place  on  an  appropria- 
tions measure.  The  issue  should  be  de- 
veloped and  debated  and  decided  on  its 
merit.  My  own  information  is  that  it  is 
not  a  quota  system  as  some  contend.  It 
does  not  violate  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
It  IS  a  plan  that  would  encourage  in 
the  very  best  American  tradition  the 
cooperation  of  government,  business, 
labor,  and  the  individuals  concerned  in 
our  efTort  to  provide  opportunity  for  the 
underprivileged  and  underemployed. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  the  above  con- 
stitutes an  appropriate  summary  of 
congressional  action  on  appropriation 
bills  during  this  session.  I  trust  I  have 
emphasized  adequately  my  concern  on 
the  two  general  issues  involved  in  delay- 
ing for  so  long  final  action  on  these 
money  bills: 

First,  we  have  forced  the  Government 
to  operate  in  a  most  uncertain  and 
tenuous  fashion  for  one-half  the  fiscal 
year,  with  the  result  that  Government- 
related  programs  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  and  in  business  have  also  been 
forced  to  limp  along  in  uncertainty. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  President 
has  repeatedly  expressed  his  concern  at 
the  threat  posed  to  this  Nation  by  infla- 
tion. I  believe  tliis  problem  dictates 
prudence  and  reason  in  meeting  our 
responsibility  for  the  judicious  use  of 
public  funds.  We  must  be  more  sensitive 
to  this  issue  during  consideration  of  the 
budget  next  st^ssion. 

In  closing,  I  do  want  to  express  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Co.nmittee  who  sit  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  our  appreciation  for  the 
many  courtesies  and  support  received 
from  our  colleagues  during  the  past  year. 
We  join  together  in  expressing  greetings 
and  our  best  wishes  of  this  holiday  sea- 
son to  each  of  you. 
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BORN    IN    CARACAS 

Corporal  Croce  was  trie  son  of  Dr.  Giovanni 
Croce,  an  associate  director  of  tlie  security 
facility  for  defective  delinquents  In  Jessup. 
Dr.  Croce,  who  lives  in  Columbia,  also  teaches 
psychiatry  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Corporal  Croce  was  born  in  Caracas.  Vene- 
zuela, and  attended  high  school  in  Miami, 
He  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  last  October 
and  had  been  in  Vietnam  six  months. 

He  will  be  buried  in  Caracas,  where  his 
mother,  who  has  reassumed  her  maiden  name 
of  Miss  Rosario  Boulton,  has  returned  to  live, 
his  stepmother  said  today.  His  parents  were 
divorced  In  1955 

Besides  his  mother  and  father.  Corporal 
Croce  is  survived  by  his  stepmother,  Mrs, 
Cynthia  Croce,  and  two  half-brothers.  Mat- 
thew Croce  and  Cliristopher  Croce. 


L\NCE  CPL.    JOHN   J.   CROCE  IS 
KILLED   IN   VIETNAM   ACTION 


LET'S  NOT  CRIPPLE  THE  TEACHER 
CORPS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 
Mr.  LONG  of  MaiTland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lance  Cpl.  John  J.  Croce,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  cour- 
age and  to  honor  his  memory  by  Includ- 
ing the  following  article  In  the  Record: 
Lance  Cpl.  John  J,  Crock 
The  son   of  an   associate   director   of  the 
Patuxent  Institution  was  killed  last  Satur- 
day in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Marine  Lance  Cpl.  John  J.  Croce,  19,  was 
killed  bv  small  arms  fire  while  at  an  ambuah 
site  in  Thua  Thlen  province,  the  Defense 
Department  said. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


OF    I.NDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  finest  editorial  endorsements  of 
the  work  of  the  Teacher  Corps  I  have 
seen  is  in  the  following  editorial  from 
the  October  31,  1969.  issue  of  the  Ply- 
mouth. Ind.,  Pilot  News,  in  my  own 
congressional  district. 

The    editorial,    entitled,    "Let's    Not 
Cripple  the  Teacher  Corps,"  follows: 
Let's  Not  Cripple  The  Teacher  Corps 
The    nation    is    experiencing    withdrawal 
symptoms  from  more  than  one  war. 

As  Vietnam  has  turned  sour,  so  has  the 
grand  design  launched  so  hopefully  at  about 
the  same  time  for  a  massive  assault  on  ig- 
norance, disease,  blight  and  deprivation 
here  at  home. 

Wlllard  Wlrtz,  former  secretary  of  Labor, 
charged  the  other  day  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam "has  created  a  divlslveness  and  bitter- 
ness in  the  US.  that  has  reduced  It  to  a 
state  of  stagnation. ••  As  long  as  the  war 
lasts,  he  said,  it  'destroys  the  national 
capacity  to  move  ahead  with  anything." 

In  large  degree,  of  course,  the  adminis- 
tration's continuing  battle  with  Inflation  i= 
a  factor  in  this  "stagnation"  since  cams 
against  Inflation  depend  upon  retreats  all 
along  the  federal  spending  front,  from  de- 
fense procurement  to  funding  of  antipov- 
erty  programs. 

Yet  despite  all  the  talk  about  what  could 
be  done  when  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over, 
neither  the  people  nor  the  administration 
nor  the  Congress  seem  to  be  exactly  chafing 
at  the  bit  to  unleash  all  those  looked-for 
billions  and  re-direct  them  at  our  domestic 
problems.  In  some  areas  of  domestic  concern 
we  are,  in  fact,  doing  less  than  was  true  at 
the  height  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

One  example  of  an  idea  that  started  out 
as  a  bright  hope  but  which  is  now  all  but 
dePd  is  the  Appalachian  Volunteers,  a  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  once  sent  hundreds  of  young 
people  into  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  'West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  organize  and  edu- 
cate the  poor  with  the  aim  of  helping  them 
to  help  themselves  to  better  their  lives.  In 
this  case,  political  reaction  as  well  as  budg- 
etry  lecrenchment  has  caused  the  program 
to  be  officially  abandoned. 

Not  In  such  dire  straits  but  still  Indicative 
of  the  waning  national  enthusiasm  for  the 
war  on  poverty,  ignorance,  etc.  is  the  Teacher 
Corps, 
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Established  in  1965,  the  corps  is  a  country- 
wide effort  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  from  low-Income  fami- 
lies by  attracting  able  college  students  In 
two-year  programs  in  which  they  continue 
their  own  educations  while  serving  in  pov- 
erty area  schools. 

Some  1,950  men  and  women  college  under- 
gradur.ies  and  graduates  are  currently  In- 
volved in  Teacher  Corps  programs  located 
in  36  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
worlcin;;  with  72  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. l;36  school  districts  and  three  state  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Since  the  corps  began,  more  than  5.500 
iiiterns  and  team  leaders  have  been  enrolled. 
Of  those  Interns  who  crmpleted  service  in 
1M68,  86  per  cent  said  they  planned  to  con- 
tinue their  careers  in  education.  72  per  cent 
of  them  in  poverty  area  schools  The  same 
patterns  seem  to  be  continuing  among  1969 
interns. 

This  is  especially  encouraging  iii  view  of 
other  surveys  which  show  that  very  few  of 
the  nations  graduating  teachers  Intend  to 
.seek  U'bs  in  poverty  area  schools. 

Nevertheless,  'Tlit  Teacher  Corps  usually 
has  about  as  much  tiouble  getting  money 
out  of  Congress  as  Eva  had  crossing  the  ice," 
.says  one  official. 

This  year  the  Hotise  lopped  the  admin- 
lustrations  request  for  fiscal  1970  appropria- 
tions from  $31,1  million  to  $21,7  nulllon. 
."^-Ithough  this  is  $800,000  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  1969,  because  of  inflation 
and  other  factors  it  will  actually  support 
fewer  corps  members  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  appropriations  bill  is  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  the  corps  had  scaled  down  its 
request  to  $24,7  million.  At  this  figure.  It 
could  enlist  500  more  corps  members  than 
last  year. 

This  Is  1  100th  the  number  of  GIs  the 
nation  is  supporting  at  Immensely  greater 
cost,  in   Vietnam. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Tuesday,  December  23,  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  October, 
as  I  had  done  for  several  years  in  the 
past,  I  mailed  a  legislative  questionnaire 
to  all  of  the  residents  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Arizona.  The  re- 
sponse of  my  constituents  was  most  grat- 
ifying; 35.480  Arizonans.  or  about  19  per- 
cent of  those  registered,  cast  their 
'votes."  I  believe  my  colleagues  may  be 
interested  in  the  results,  which  have  just 
been  tabulated. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  however,  that 
I  do  not  pretend  that  the  survey  re- 
sponses represent  a  completely  accurate 
cro.ss  section  of  my  district,  either  from 
an  occupational  or  a  political  standpoint. 
A  disproportionate  number  of  business 
and  professional  people  were  among  the 
respondents,  for  example.  And,  whereas 
62  percent  of  the  registered  voters  in  my 
district  are  Democrats,  with  38  percent 
classified  as  Republicans  or  Independ- 
ents, there  were  actually  more  Republi- 
cans— 44  percent — than  Democrats — 41 
percent^-who  replied  to  my  question- 
naire. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  so  many  Arizonans  were  willing  to 
take  the  time  to  let  me  know  their  views 
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on  important  questions  of  public  policy 
And  the  questionnaire  responses,  what- 
ever their  hmitations,  do  give  a  Congress- 
man a  much  better  feel"  for  the  opinions 
of  the  peoplt  he  represents  than  any 
other  device  I  have  been  able  to  uncover 

STUONQ     SVPPOBT     »'"'R     P<  )plLATIi 'N     FOUCY 

Mr   Speaker,  one  of  the  most  decLsive 

verdicts  retflstered  by  my  constituents  in 
their  rjuestionnaire  replies  resulted  from 
a  question  I  asked  on  population  control 

I  pointed  out  that  this  Nation  s  popu- 
lation has  doubled  since  1917  to  'JOO  mil- 
lion, and  that  pro'ections  indicate  we 
will  add  another  100  million  by  the  year 
2000  While  some  people  may  argue  that 
this  population  growth  can  be  easily 
accommodated  and  is  good  for  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  country,  others  be- 
lieve that  it  will  add  to  our  environ- 
mental problems  and  generally  reduce 
the  quality  of  life  Given  this  difference 
of  Dpiiiinn  I  aslied  the  voteis  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  to  choose  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing views  most  closely  approximated 
Lheir  opinions: 

Fiui.  I  favor  a  national  policy  aimed 
at  .-.tabllizing  our  population  through 
voluntary  means 

Second  I  believe  this  is  a  strictly  pri- 
vate matter  and  not  a  proper  concern 
cf  Government 

Mr.  Speaker.  71  percent  of  my  con- 
stituents said  they  favor  a  national  pol- 
icy aimed  at  population  stabilization  In 
the  past,  birth  control  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  extremely  deluate  sub- 
ject Line  which  Government  approached 
with  extreme  caution.  I  recall  that  it 
was  just  6  years  ago  that  I  introduced 
what  I  bcUevQ  to  be  the  first  House  bill 
bearing  on  the  topic  And  yet  today 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  people  m 
my  .listrict  apparently  favor  adoption  of 
a  national  policy  of  population  control 
I  find  this  heartening  evidence  ol  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  population  explo- 
sion and  the  ever-lncreasmg  danger  that 
it  poses. 

LOW    PHIORTTY    KOR    MILlr.*RT    SPENDING 

.-Vi^.other  basic  conclusion  I  have  drawn 
from  studymg  views  set  forth  in  the 
questionnaire  responses  is  that  the  voters 
in  my  district  are  very  concerned  about 
the  commitment  of  so  large  a  percentage 
of  our  national  wealth  to  defense  proj- 
ects. This  was  reflected  primarily  m  a 
question  I  !K>sed  about  the  current  level 
of  military  >pending. 

Noting  that  the  United  States  now  has 
3  4  million  men  in  umform  and  that  mili- 
tary spi-ndrng.  exclusive  of  Vietnam,  was 
estimated  at  S53  billion,  I  asked  if  this 
level  was  too  low.  about  right,  or  too 
high  Overall,  81  percent  of  those  reply- 
ing conijidered  the  amount  oi  military* 
expenditures  to  be  too  high,  and  this  re- 
action did  not  vary  sigmflcantly  among 
age  and  occupational  groups  Demo- 
crats— 65  percent — were  slightly  more 
opposed  'o  defense  spending,  but  their 
view  was  shared  by  a  majority  of  Repub- 
licans— 55  percent. 

Another  response  which  suggested  that 
new  military  programs  would  be  greeted 
with  scant  enthusiasm  in  the  Second 
Dustnct  developed  from  a  question  on 
budget  priorities  I  posetl  a  liypothetical 
situation  :n  which  the  Vietnam  war  had 
ended  and  the  surtax  had  been  dropped. 
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but  in  which  other  taxes  were  the  same 
I  then  suggested  that  we  would  have  a 
Federal  budget  surplus  of  $10  billion  and 
asked  m  what  order  of  priority  the  re- 
spondent would  rank  the  following  pos- 
.sible  Uses  for  that  surplus- 

First  Stepped-up  efforts  to  combat  air 
and  water  pollution  to  acquire  and  lie- 
velop  ijark  Linds,  and  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment 

Second  New  initiative  in  attacking  the 
problems  of  our  cities — unemployment, 
transportation,  housing,  education,  and 
poverty. 

Third.  National  defense— the  building 
of  new  weapons  systems,  missiles,  ships, 
and  planes 

Mr  Speaker,  we  know  that  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  has  slightly  altered 
my  hypothetical  situation;  "other  taxes," 
as  I  described  them,  will  not  be  the  same. 
However,  recognizing  that  fact,  I  think 
it  IS  nonetheless  interesting  to  see  how 
my  constituents  assigned  priorities  to 
these  areas  of  governmental  activity. 

I  found  that  just  L'O  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents believed  that  national  defense 
warranted  top  priority,  while  45  percent 
ranked  It  last  amont,  the  three  options. 

As  inikiht  have  been  expected,  i^ersons 
from  21  to  29  years  of  age— ,i7  percent— 
and  students — 65  percent — were  among 
the  groups  who  felt  most  strongly  that 
defense  should  be  assigned  the  lowest 
priority  More  Democrats  than  Republi- 
cans— ,iO  percent  to  J8  i>ercent — gave  a 
third  place  ratine;  to  national  defense 
and  more  Rej.'ublicans  than  Democrats — 
24  percent  to  17  percent— placed  it  first 
on  their  lisus 

More  Arizonans  polled — 42  percent — 
believed  jJiotection  of  the  environment 
should  head  the  list  of  priorities  than  any 
of  the  other  choices:  three-quarters  of 
the  respondents  placed  it  either  first  or 
second 

.A  new  attack  on  the  problems  of  the 
cities  was  the  fUst  selection  of  31  per- 
cent, 32  percent  chose  it  second  and  20 
percent  third,  with  the  balance  not  re- 
sponding. 

WHAT    POLICY     H'R    %tlrTNAM7 

As  I  Indicated  in  the  question  on  prior- 
ities, any  future  budgetary  surplus  that 
we  may  have  is  likely  to  be  a  peace  divi- 
dend,' a  result  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  m  Vietnam. 

What  IS  the  ])resent  administration's 
Vietnam  policy  '  Will  it  lead  to  peace?  Or 
will  It  lead  to  a  prolonged  war  at  a  lower 
level  of  American  involvement? 

President  Ni.xon  has  said  fie  will  pull 
all  combat  troops  out  of  Vieinam  \Mthin 
a  certain  time  period  not  made  public 
Many  m  Wasliington  have  concluded  this 
means  we  will  leave  noncombat  forces  in 
Vietnam  ITie  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SUff  has  testified  he  beheves 
our  involvement  there  will  continue  for 
several  \ears  '  And  the  most  commonly 
held  view  is  that  the  President  intends  to 
leave  about  200.000  US  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  to  support  the  war  effort  of  the 
South  Vietnamese 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is.  m  fact,  the 
President  s  policy  I  hope  it  is  not.  But. 
m  view  of  the  many  signs  that  this  is 
wiiat  President  Nixon  and  his  advisers 
have  in  mind  I  thought  it  would  be  in- 
structive to  know  how  the  people  of  my 
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district  would  vote  on  such  a  policy,  if 
Riven  a  choice. 

What  I  asked  was:  Some  people  say  the 
United  States  intends  to  reduce  its  forces 
m  South  Vietnam  to  perhaps  200.000  and 
Uien  dig  in  for  a  long  struggle — perhaps  5 
or  10  years — to  defend  that  country  from 
a  Communist  takeover.  Would  you  favor 
or  oppose  such  a  course? 

If  this  is  the  plan  of  the  administra- 
tion, a  solid  majority  of  my  constituents 
is  opposed  to  it.  The  responses  were  34 
percent  in  favor.  62  percent  opposed,  the 
rest  undecided.  Opposition  was  pro- 
nounced among  students — 77  percent — 
and  those  in  the  21-29  age  group — 66 
percent,  but  was  consistently  high  among 
virtually  all  ac;e  and  occupational  groups. 

However.  I  want  to  make  clear  tliat  I 
do  not  interpret  this  as  a  vote  asainst 
President  Nixon  or  his  Vietnam  policy: 
it  IS  merely  a  vote  against  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  might  or  might  not  be  em- 
braced by  the  administration,  either  now 
or  later. 

OTHER    IS.SITES 

In  addition  to  the  topics  I  already  have 
di.scu.s.sed.  there  were  five  other  issues  on 
which  I  .solicited  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents. Three  of  the  questions  already 
have  been  answered,  at  least  partially, 
by  the  Conere.ss  in  1969— those  involv- 
iii'j  the  anti -ballistic-missile  system,  in- 
creasing the  tax  late  on  capital  ^;ams 
and  direct  election  of  the  President^ — 
pcndinc;  in  the  Senate.  Two  other  hard 
questions  remain,  questions  which  all  of 
:ls  will  have  to  ponder  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead.  Followintr  are  the  results 
on  the.-.e  five  questions  expressed  In  per- 
centages 

Volunteer  Army:  It  has  been  proposed 
that,  except  in  times  of  a  national 
emergency  or  a  major  war.  the  military 
draft  be  ended  and  that  pay  and  bene- 
fits of  military  service  be  increased  suf- 
ficiently to  recruit  an  all-volunteer  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  Would  you  favor — 
67  percent:  or  oppose — 30  percent — such 
a  iilan'!"  It  is  pertinent  to  mention  here 
that  60  percent  of  the  students  and  64 
percent  of  tho.se  in  the  21-29  age  bracket. 
tho.sc  most  directly  affected  by  the  draft, 
favored  the  all- volunteer  Army  concept. 

Direct  election  of  the  President:  The 
House  lias  passed  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  abolish  the 
electoral  collece  and  have  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  elected  by  direct 
popular  vote  Thase  in  favor  artnie  that 
the  elect-oral  college  is  dangerous  and 
outdated.  Thase  opposed  say  that  elec- 
•:on  by  popular  vote  would  chanpe  our 
federal  system  and  deprive  small  States. 
like  .'\r:/ona.  uf  M»me  of  their  voting 
power  Would  you  favor — 83  percent:  or 
iip;x^>e — 14  percent — this  amendment? 

Space  pro.;  ram  The  United  States  has 
now  spent  about  ?50  billion  on  its  space 
inotjram.  nearly  half  of  this  m  landing 
men  on  the  moon.  NASA  plans  nine  more 
moon  landings  in  the  next  3  years  and 
^'ime  believe  we  mu.^t  .'-'art  now  on  a 
$25  to  $40  billion  program  to  put  men  on 
Mars.  Which  of  the  following  statements 
ci.-mes  closest  to  your  view:  This  is  a 
t;reat  adventure  for  man.  and  we  should 
proceed  full  speed  ahead — 28  percent; 
I  support  the  space  program  but  believe 
we  should  cut  back  on  spending  and  go 
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more  slowly— 39  percent;  I  favor  major 
cutbacks  in  space  spending  untU  we  have 
taken  care  of  our  more  pressing  domestic 
problems— 32  percent.  Not*  that  71  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  favor  some  re- 
duction in  our  space  program. 

Capital  gains  income:  At  present,  in- 
come from  investment  is  taxed  at  rates 
below  income  from  employment  or  profits 
from  basiness.  A  bill  before  Congress 
proposes  to  increase  the  maximum  rate 
on  investment  income  from  25  to  35  per- 
cent. Would  you  favor— 57  percent;  or 
oppose — 36  percent— this  increase  in  the 
capital  trains  tax?  Democrats  approved 
the  rate  hike  by  65  percent— 27  per- 
cent; Republicans  were  less  enthusiastic, 
but  a  majority  still  was  favorable  by  52 
percent — 42  percent. 

Antiballistic  missile— ABM:  From  what 
you  have  read  and  heard,  do  you  think 
this  country  should  proceed  to  build 
the  Safeguard  anti -ballistic-missile 
system''  Yes— 50  percent;  or  no — 45  per- 
cent. Republicans  supported  President 
Nixon's  proposal  to  build  the  system 
bv  57  percent— 37  percent;  Democrats 
were  opposed  by  a  slim  49-to-48-percent 
margin.  

COMMUNIST  PRESSURE  ON  SOUTH 
KOREA 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

December  23. 169i 
Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
year  draws  to  an  end.  I  should  like  to 
bring  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
my  distinguished  colleagues  recent  po- 
litical situations  in  one  of  our  strongest 
allies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Paciflc. 

In  the  Republic  of  Korea,  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  a  few  trained  Communist  agents 
kidnaped  a  Korean  passenger  plane, 
Y.S.  11.  with  its  47  passengers,  and  to  this 
date,  neither  plane  nor  passengers  have 
returned.  Because  Korea  has  been  a 
stanch  supporter  for  America,  she  is 
under  constant  pressures  and  threats 
by  Communists  engaging  in  various  types 
of  subversive  activities  to  create  a  po- 
litical chaos  and  thereby  setting  the 
stage  for  another  Vietnam  in  Korea. 

Thanks  to  the  strong  leadership  of 
President  Chung  Hee  Park  and  the  reso- 
lute will  of  South  Koreans  to  resist  the 
Communist  threats.  Korea  has  suc- 
cessfully remained  as  the  most  anti- 
Communist  country  in  Asia.  The  deter- 
mined will  of  South  Koreans,  however, 
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the  Communist,  through  a  provocative 
offense,  tries  to  find  out  the  truthfulness 
and  seriousness  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
as  was  dramatized  by  the  Pueblo  inci- 
dent. It  is  stUl  vivid  in  our  minds  that 
the  infirm  US.  attitude  lacking  any 
physical  retaliation  after  the  seizure  of 
the  Pueblo  obviously  convinced  North 
Korea  that  they  can  get  away  with  such 
offensive  acts.  The  result  was  more  ag- 
gressive and  vicious  acts,  the  shooting 
down  of  an  ur^armed  American  plane. 
It  was  only  after  the  powerful  display  of 
the  7th  Fleet  Task  Force  that  North 
Korea  began  to  slow  down  their  series 
of  atrocities.  Yet  it  is  not  the  end  or 
abandoimient  of  their  scheme. 

The  hijacking  of  a  Korean  plane  is 
radically  different  from  the  cases  of  hi- 
jacking of  U.S.  planes  to  Cuba  today. 
The  Korean  case  is  evidently  pre- 
meditated by  the  North  Korean  regime 
and  Is  intended  to  disturb  political 
stability  as  well  as  to  test  the  will  of 
both  Korean  and  American  Govern- 
ments. . 

This  series  of  illegal  and  offensive  acts 
must  be  met  with  stronger  U.S.  action. 
A  firmer  U.S.  stand  to  the  Communist 
provocations  will  not  only  help  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  vicious  acts  by  them 
but  is  the  only  means  of  deterring  an- 
other conventional  war  in  Korea  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Shifting  from  the  enemy  to  the  civil 
preparedness  on  our  domestic  scene,  one 
of  our  leading  newspapers  recently  car- 
ried, on  several  occasions,  a  full-page  ad 
concerning  the  biography  of  II  Sung 
Kim  the  North  Korean  Prime  Minister, 
branded  by  the  U.N.  and  the  United 
States  us  an  aggressor  in  the  Korean  war, 
1950  to  1953.  ^  ^ 

'  Jo-Chong  Yon,  a  poUtical  agent  for 
the  North  Korean  Communist  regime  in 
Japan,  gave  a  copyright  of  Kims  biog- 
raphy to  a  Japanese  publishing  com- 
pany, "Miraisha"  and  commissioned  an 
American  advertising  agent  in  Japan 
with  expenses  to  carry  expensive  ads  m 
various  leading  newspapers  in  the  West. 
The  cardinal  design  of  the  ads  men- 
tioned is  clear:  Its  prime  objective  does 
not  lie  in  conunercial  objectives  but  in 
the  political  strategic  scheme.  The  ads 
were  intended  to  plant  for  II  Sung  Kim 
an  image  as  "another  Ho  Chi  Minh  of 
Korea"  who  will  launch  a  nonregular 
warfare  in  the  south  at  a  proper,  chosen 

time. 

While  we  are  spending  our  taxpayers 
money  to  assist  South  Korea  to  establish 
a  self-sufficient  economy  and  political 
stability,  some  of  our  news  media  are 
promoting  the  man  who  is  directly  re 
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but  will  lead  to  bigger  and  more  ag- 
gressive war  activity. 

I,  therefore,  would  like  to  urge  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  let  the  Communist  know  of 
our  firm  stand  behind  the  free  people  of 
Korea  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  world 
bv  manifesting  a  sterner  policy  against 
aggression  and  acts  of  provocation. 


EATON'S  HANOI  TRIP  HELPS  PEACE 
CAUSE 


V<:"nnT  sufficient    Facing  growing  power     sponsible  for  the  death  of  hundreds  of 
S  r  SSS.  S  JhL  anl  SovllKtho^andB  or  our  boys  dur„^^^^ 


Russia,  both  contiguous  with  the  Korean 
peninsula,  an  unyielding  U.S.  support 
and  readiness  for  reUliatory  action  to 
the  Commimist  provocation  are  abso- 
lutely required  for  the  survival  of  the 
Republic  and  maintenance  of  political 

stability. 

Miscalculation  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon causes  of  war.  I  firmly  believed  that 
a  weak  U.S.  poUcy  toward  provocative 
actions  committed  by  the  Conrununists 
induce  North  Koreans  to  commit  more 
aggressive  actions.  Conversely  speaking, 


conflict.  Even  at  this  very  moment,  he 
is  frantically  trying  to  destroy  whatever 
progress  that  has  been  accomplished  in 

The  mistakes  of  this  sort  in  the  U.S. 
domestic  poUtics  are  tacitly  encouraging 
oiu-  enemies  to  launch  such  provocative 
acts  as  illogical  seizure  of  the  Pueblo. 
atrocity  of  shooting  down  the  EC-121 
and  the  hijacking  of  the  Korean  plane 
with  47  passengers  this  month.  In  the 
long  run,  however,  their  provocative  acts 
will  not  end  in  a  mere  provocative  act. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 
Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam 
war  grinds  on.  Although  the  administra- 
tion points  to  reduced  casualties,  to  the 
slain  soldier  or  civilian,  and  to  his  fam- 
ily, there  is  no  solace  in  smaller  numbers. 
Death  is  absolute,  and  group  statistics 
do  not  alter  its  finality. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  increasing 
number  of  newspapers  and  influential 
media  in  this  country  affirming  peace.  In 
this  regard,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  by  John  S.  Knight,  which 
appeared  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
on  December  21,  and  in  other  newspapers 
in  the  Knight  chain.  This  editorial  pays 
tribute  to  Cyrus  Eaton,  the  Ohio  indus- 
trialist, who,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Knight, 
"in  his  way  and  with  remarkable  cour- 
age obeyed  the  Biblical  injunction  to  Uve 
peaceably  with  all  men."  The  editorial 
follows : 

Eaton's  Hanoi  Trip  Helps  Peace  Cause 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  as  we  pray  for 
peace  and  the  safety  of  loved  ones  in  Viet- 
nam, it  seems  appropriate  to  talk  of  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  his  wintry  years  to  ending 
a  cruel  and  senseless  war. 

I  spealc  of  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  the  86-year-old 
Ohio  industrialist,  who  in  recent  weelcs  has 
visited  Paris.  Moscow  and  Hanoi  in  the  quest 
for  a  solution  to  the  impasse  between  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam. 

But  first,  as  a  noted  editor  is  fond  of  say- 
ing  "Let  me  give  you  the  background." 

CvTUS  Eaton  is  an  atypical  capitalist. 
Though  he  presides  as  chairman  of  the  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  Railway  and  ha^  served  on 
dozens  oi  corporate  boards,  his  Interests 
range  from  cattle  breeding  to  membership  in 
the  Academy  of  Poltlcal  and  Social  Sciences. 
He  Is  the  founder  of  the  famed  Pugwash 
seminars  where  world  leaders  of  government, 
science  education  and  philosophy  gather 
each  Summer  in  Nova  Scotia  to  exchange 
views  and  explore  common  problems. 

W'hat  distinguishes  Eaton  from  his  fellow 
tycoons  of  the  business  world  is  his  long  held 
conviction  that  Russia  and  the  United  States 
must  reach  accommodations  on  trade  and 
other  questions  at  issue  if  we  hope  to  have 
a  peaceful  world. 

He  was  largely  responsible  for  arranging 
the  visits  to  this  country  of  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev. Alexel  Kosygln  and  Anastas  Mikoyan. 
It  all  ijegan  some  15  years  ago  when  a  group 
of  Russian  journalists  wanted  to  see  the 
home  of  an  American  Industrialist.  The  State 
Department  requested  Cyrus  Eaton  to  under- 
take this  responsibility  because  of  his  con- 
tacts with  the  Russians  during  World  War  I. 
Eaton's  advocacy  of  the  need  for  better  re- 
lations with  Russia  has  not  contributed  to 
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his  popularity  He  has  been  called  a  Com- 
munist and  worse  by  the  business  establish- 
ment The  general  public  has  shown  but  little 
sympathy  for  his  views 

To  such  criticism.  Eaton  replies  I  am  a 
dedicated  capitalist,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice The  Sovle^  Union  exists,  so  let's  meet 
them  halfway  let's  kniw  rhe  t^'p  people 
and  work  with  them  As  lung  as  we  carry  on 
warfare  we  Just  make  them  fanatics — they 
go  to  extremes  So  let's  see  If  we  cannot  com- 
promise with  them  " 

In  .in  interview  wl'.h  Merrlm^n  Smith  if 
United  Press  International.  Eaton  added 
We  need  'o  export  our  food  products  In 
great  quantities  and  extend  credit  We  also 
ot]ght  to  supply  backward  countries  with 
machinery  and  equipment  At  a  profit,  of 
course  This  K  better  than  sending  mllltarv 
missions  to  police  them   " 

Eaton  observes  that  It  used  to  be  fashion- 
able to  be  antl-Communlst  and  denounce 
anything  of  that  kind  Now.  half  of  the 
world  Is  Communist— that  s  a  hell  of  a  lot  " 

He  thinks.  IlX).  that  the  United  States  was 
wrong  in  placing  an  embargo  on  Cuba  'We 
thought  tin  embargo  would  bring  nn  end  to 
the  Castro  regime  but  the  things  Cuba  needs 
of  American  origin  can  be  obtained  from  our 
allies — Canada,  tireat  Britain.  France — and. 
of  coi^rse,  from  the  Communist  coimtrles" 

As  \lerrlman  Smith  has  written.  "Cyrus 
Eaton  is  not  only  a  capitalist,  he  l.s  a  highly 
pragmatic  capltali.st  " 

There  are  overtones  of  Eaton's  pragmatism 
in  his  Just  concluded  eight  day  di.'.cussions 
with  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  m  Hanoi 
Por  he  feels  that  to  prolong  the  war  is  to 
Invite  serious  economic  consequences  in  our 
own  country 

The  main  obstacle  to  peace  as  Eaton  sees 
It.  Is  Hanols  conviction  that  President 
Nixon's  peace  gestures  are  not  sincere  and 
that  he  really  wants  to  continue  the  war 

In  a  Hong  Kong  talk  to  foreign  correspond- 
ents. Eaton  expressed  the  Mew  that  he 
thought  he  hnd  made  'some  progress'  in 
convincing  North  Vietnamese  leaders  to  the 
contrary 

.Another  hang-up  is  the  refusal  of  Premier 
Pham  Van  Ding  and  Foreign  Minister  Nguyen 
Duy  Trinh  to  have  .my  dealings  with  the 
present  Saigon  government  They  iire  still 
demanding  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  und  formation  of  a  pro- 
visional gc'vernment  to  replace  President 
Thleu  and  Vice  President  Kv 

Even  so.  Eaton  said  he  has  'discovered 
enough  give:  and  enough  good  will  in  Hanoi 
to  indicate  that  compromises  are  [osslble  ^^ 
end  the  war"  In  this  connection,  he  men- 
tioned assurances  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  American  prisoners  would  henceforth 
receive  better  treatment  including  mall  from 
home  and  dispatching  of  letters  to  the  UnltaJ 
States. 

None  of  The  above  Is  intended  to  have  you 
believe  that  Mr  Eaton  will  succeed  where 
two  Presidents  have  i.Mled 

.As  the  old  s.iylng  goes,  it  Is  easier  to  get 
involved  in  wars  ihAn  to  get  out  of  them 

Yet  Mr  Eaton  has  performed  a  useful 
mission  As  he  told  me.  I  wanted  the  Com- 
munist world  to  see  an  American  capitalist 
who  IS  opposed  to  the  war  North  Vietnam 
has  the  notion  that  our  Industrialists  are 
interested  only  in  profiting  from  the  war" 

This  vigorous  man  of  86,  fhe  object  of 
derision  in  the  past,  may  have  made  an  In- 
valuable contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace 
by  providing  a  better  understanding  of  the 
barriers  of  peace 

Cyrus  Eaton  will  hear  that  he  has  been 
brainwashed,  and  be  scorned  as  a  Russian 
lover  by  those  whose  hatred  of  the  Soviet 
Union  paralyzes  the  ability  to  reason 

But  never  mind  Cyrus  E:aton  has  in  his 
way  and  with  remarkable  courage  obeyed  the 
Biblical  Injunction  to  live  peaceably  with  all 
men 


EXTFNSIONS  (^F  RFMARKS 

BLACK   LUNO  BFNEFITS 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

IN  THF.  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

ri.fvsrfav.  December  :M    l9f^9 

Mr  BURTON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  I  think  it  i.s  important  that  the 
black  lune  benefit  provi.sion  of  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  be  clearly 
under.stood  Therefore,  I  have  prepared 
the  following  analyses 

This  new  prosram  prnside.s  a  con- 
gressional recognition  of  the  debt  owed 
by  thi.s  Nation  to  those  who  work— or 
have  worked  and  are  now  retired — in  the 
Nation'.s  coal  mines  and  their  families 

The  black  lung  benefit  payments  rep- 
resent .some  financial  recognition  of  the 
decreased  earning  capacity,  .shortened 
lifespan,  and  physical  pain  and  suffer- 
ing inflicted  on  many  mmer.s— and  their 
families— by  the  dreaded  black  lung  dis- 
ease 

This  program  is  not  a  welfare  pro- 
eram  Payments  to  tho.se  found  eligible 
IS  a  matter  of  right,  written  into  Fed- 
eral statute".  There  is  to  be  no  "means" 
or  "assets'  test  of  any  kind  what-soever. 
The  law  does  provide  certain  limited 
"offset"  provisions  that  I  shall  mention 
later 

Congre.ss  intended  that  this  black  lung 
provision  be  construed  in  a  manner  that 
will  a.ssure  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  title  anc:  will  provide  bene- 
fit payments  to  the  greatest  number  of 
eligible  persons  possible. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Explanation  of  Bi.mk  Ling  BENErrr  Pbovi- 

SION       CtENEKAL     Pr.  ..  EDl-RE     fo    FoM.oW     IN 

THE   Filing  of   Black   Lcno  Claims 
Claims  should  be  filed  at  the  local  Social 
Security  office  which  will  provide  the  forms 
to  be  filled  out  and  assistance  in  filling  them 
out 

The  Social  Security  Agency  will  reimburse 
all  claimants  for  reasonable  medical  expenses 
incurred  In  the  filing  of  uhelr  claims  In  other 
words,  a  miner  i active  or  retired),  or  his 
'Aidow  who  tiles  a  claim  for  black  lung  bene- 
fits, will  have  that  claim  processed  by  the 
local  Social  Security  ofDce  in  the  same  way 
as  claims  are  filed  tor  total  disability  under 
the  Social  Secunty  system  But  also,  in  the 
case  of  a  black  lung  claim,  the  Social  Se- 
curity will  reimburse  the  claimant  far  rea- 
sonable medical  ci^sts 

COAL  MINER'S  WIDOWS  BENEFITS 

1.  See  Black  Lung  ^nefit  Chart  for  vary- 
ing amounts,  according  to  family  size 

2  Benefits  Are  Payable  to  widows — If  eli- 
gible— from  the  date  the  claim  Is  filed  So. 
all  widows  should  immediatc/v  ^le  with  the 
local  Social  Security  ottice  a  claim  for  Black 
Lung  Benefits 

3  What  coal  miner's  wldovys  are  eligible? 
Answer     \  wife   living  with  or  dependent 

I  >r  support  on  the  miner  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  or  living  apart  for  reasonable  cause, 
or  because  of  his  desertion,  who  has  not  re- 
married. IS  entitled  to  payments  il- 
ia) Her  husband  died  due  to  pneumoconl- 
c«u  I  there  is  a  rebuttable  prt'sumptlon 
that  any  coal  miner  who  worked  in  the 
mines  for  at  least  10  years  and  died  of  a 
respiratory  disease  that  the  miner  died  of 
pneumoconiosis);   or 

b)  .Any  miner  who  died  with  dieed  not 
be  from)  complicated  pneumoconiosis,  his 
widow  is  automatically  entitled  to  benefits. 
or 
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(c)  The  miner  was  receiving  Black  Lung 
Benefits  at  the  time  of  his  death  (Currently 
there  are  no  miners  receiving  this  payment — 
because  of  the  newness  of  the  law  ) 

COAL     MINEKS    BENEFITS 

1  See  Black  Lung  Benefit  Chart  for  vary- 
ing amounts,   according   to    family   size 

2  Benefits  are  pavable  to  a  coal  miner 
(active  or  retired)  ii  eligible — Irom  t!ie  date 
the  claim  Is  tiled  .Because  of  the  limit  on 
earnings  (see  Benefit  Chart)— an  active 
miner  should  c.jnsult  with  the  union  repre- 
sentative—and the  local  Social  Security 
office  before  filing  a  claim  ) 

3  What  ciial  miners  (active  or  retired)  are 
f  Ugible'.' 

.^nswep  1  Active  and  retired  coal  miners 
who  have  complicated"  pneumoconiosis  are 
uutomatlcallv  ellg.ble  (subject  to  offset  pro- 
vision 1    for  Bl.u-k  Lung  Benefits 

2  Active  and  retired  coal  miners  who  are 
found  bv  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  be  "totally  disabled  due  to  pneumoconi- 
osis 

4  What  Is  pneumoconiosis? 

Answer:  Congress  defined  pneumoconiosis 
as  a  chronic  dust  disea.se  of  the  lung  arising 
out  of  employment  in  an  underground  coal 
mine  " 

Partial  list  of  chronic  dust  dl-seases  of  the 
lung  arising  out  of  employment  in  an  under- 
ground coal   mine    ipg    pneumoconiosis): 

Coal  workers  pneumoconiosis. 

.A  nth  roc  OS  IS 

Silicosis  (Sometimes  referred  to  as  Grinders 
Rot.  Miners  C<;nsumptlon:  Miners  Phthisis; 
Potters  Asthma;   Stone  Ma.sons  Phthisis). 

Diatomite  pneumoconiosis 

Talcosis 

5  Can  a  coal  miner  (active  or  retired) 
be  found  eligible  for  Bl.ick  Lung  Benefits 
even  though  social  .security  found  him  not 
eligible  for  disability  under  six;ial  security' 

Answer  This  question  must  be  answered 
in  2  ways 

One.  if  Social  Security  has  found  that  the 
miner  was  not  "totally  disabled  "—the  miner 
is  not  eligible  for  Black  Lung.  unU-ss  he  has 
"complicated"  pneumoconiosis  However  So- 
cial Security  has  eased  Its  rules  recently  and 
It  would  be  advisable  for  a  miner  whose 
previous  claim  was  denied  by  Social  Se- 
curity to  file  a  Black  Lung  Benefit  claim 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Social  Security 
found  that  the  miner  was  'totally  disabled" 
but  denied  his  claim  on  other  grounds — 
such  as  bein^  over  65  years  old.  not  having 
current  earnings — or  other  non  ■  dl.sabllity  ' 
grounds,  that  miner  would  be  eligible  for 
Black  Lung  Benefits  la  large  number  of 
miners — over  G5  years  old  are  eligible  for 
Black  Lung  Benefits — even  though  they  do 
not  receive  Social  Security  Disability  because 
of  the  age  limit  of  64  years  old  In  that  pro- 
gram) 

6  How  will  active  miners  know  If  they 
have  pneumoconiosis? 

Answer:  The  new  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
.Safetv  Law  rp(|uires  the  Federal  government 
to  provide  free  .x-rays  to  the  miners.  (The 
coal   operators  must  pay  for  the  x-rays). 

.Although  the  new  law  does  not  require 
that  active  coal  miners  take  or  submit  to  an 
x-iav  it  will  nlways  be  in  the  c  >al  miner's 
Interest  to  accept  x-ray  examination. 

Black  Lcng  BcNEfnT  Claim   Chart 

Although  coal  miners  (active  and  retired) 
and  widows  have  until  December  31.  1971  to 
file  claims;  all  claims  by  rt-ttred  miners  and 
widows  should  be  filed  immediately  because 
the  beneiits  are  payable  from  the  date  the 
claim  Is  filed  (Active  miners  should  con- 
sult  with   the   union   before  filing  a  claim). 

.^n  eligible  single  miner  (active  or  re- 
tired) Is  entitled  to  $1  635  a  year 

An  eligible  miner  with  a  wife  is  entitled 
til  *2.432  50  a  year 

An  eligible  miner  with  a  wife  and  one 
child  Is  entitled  to  S2.860  25  a  year. 
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An  eligible  miner  with  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren is  entitled  to  $3,270  a  year  (the 
maximum) . 

An  eligible  widow  Ls  entitled  to  $1,635  a 
year 

An  ellLtlble  widow  with  one  child  Is  entitled 
to  $2.45'J  50  a  year 

An  eligible  widow  with  two  children  Is 
entitled  to  $2  860  25  a  year. 

An  eligible  widow  with  three  children  Is 
entitled  to  $3,270  a  year  (the  maximum). 

An  eligible  miner  with  no  wife  and  one 
child  IS  entitled  to  $2,462  50  a  year. 

An  eligible  miner  with  no  wife  and  two 
children  Is  entitled  to  S2.860  25  a  year. 

An  eligible  miner  with  no  wife  and  three 
children  is  entitled  to  $3,270  a  year  (the 
maximum) . 

Offsets,  Reductions  in  Amounts  of  Black 
Lung   Benefits 

1  There  is  no  reduction  In  black  lung 
benefit  payments  for  any  Federal  'Workmen's 
compensation,  or  Social  Security  payments 
(disability  or  retirement) . 

2.  There  is  no  reduction  In  black  lung 
benefit  p.iyments  for  any  union  pension  re- 
ceived by  the  Claimant. 

3.  There  Is  no  reduction  In  black  lung 
benefit  payments  for  any  earnings  of  a  coal 
miner  s  wife  or  widow.  Therefore,  the  ■wife  of 
a  living  coal  miner,  and  the  widow  of  a  de- 
ceased coal  miner  can  earn  an  unlimited 
amount  o{  money  with  no  reduction  In  Black 
Lung  Benefit  Payments. 

4  There  Is  no  reduction  In  any  social  se- 
curity payment  for  any  black  lung  benefit 
payment. 

5  Any  payments  received  by  a  miner  or  a 
widow  under  State  (there  Is  no  offset  to  any 
Federal  payment )  unemployment  Insurance, 
disability  insurance,  or  workmen's  compen- 
sation have  their  black  lung  benefits  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  such  payments. 

It  Is  the  Congressional  Intention  that  these 
offsets  (reductions)  due  to  State  social  in- 
surance programs  be  attributable  to  the 
miners — not  his  wife  or  widows,  as  the  case 
may  be — eiirnings,  disability  or  death. 

Any  workmen's  compensation,  unemploy- 
ment, insurance,  or  disability  payments  due 
to  the  earnings,  death  or  disability  of  the  wife 
or  widow  are  not  Intended  to  reduce  Black 
Lung  Payments  amounts. 

6  However,  the  miner  (active  or  retired) 
can  only  earn  $1,680  per  year.  Any  amount  he 
earns  more  than  that  will  cause  an  auto- 
matic dollar-for-dollar  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  the  black  lung  payment. 

7.  Any  public  welfare  being  received  by  a 
claimant  iitll  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  Black  Lung  Benefit.  However,  in  virtually 
all  ciises  the  Black  Lung  Benefit  Is  much 
higher  than  the  public  welfare  amount. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

1.  Black  Lung  payments  are  not  subject  to 
the  Federal  Income  Tax. 

2  There  is  an  automatic  escalator  (cost  of 
Uving-likc)  clause  In  the  Black  Lung  Benefit 
structure. 

3  There  are  conditions  under  which  claims 
may  be  filed  after  December  31.  1971.  These 
provisions  are  loss  f.ivorable  than  claims  filed 
on  or  before  December  31,  1971. 

4.  The  Black  Lung  Benefits  discussed  In 
this  article  are  not  intended  to  be  considered 
Workmen  s  Compensation  payments  and 
therefore  not  to  be  so  treated  for  purposes  of 
Section  224  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
author  of  the  black  lung  benefit  pro- 
vision. 

From  the  early  days  of  John  L.  Lewis — 
until  the  present,  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  bring  added  dignity,  safety,  and  a 
decent  standard  of  living  to  those  who 
"toil  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth."  The 
passage  of  this  year's  health  and  safety 
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law  comes  too  late  to  help  the  thousands 
who  have  been  crippled,  maimed,  and 
killed  in  past  years.  It  will,  however,  make 
coal  mining  a  much  safer  and  healtheir 
job. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  black 
lung  benefit  provision  will,  in  some  small 
way.  ease  the  suffering  and  lift  the  weight 
of  loneliness  inflicted  on  the  miners  and 
their  widows  by  this  dreaded  disease. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  GIVES  ADDRESS 
AT  NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  FOUN- 
DATION AND  HALL  OF  FAME  DIN- 
NER 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  GERALD  R.,FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  edification  and  entertainment  of 
our  colleagues  who  follow  football,  as  we 
near  the  end  of  the  game's  100th  season, 
I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  the  National  Foot- 
ball Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame  din- 
ner at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York 
on  December  9,  1969: 

Remarks  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  National  Football  Foun- 
dation AND  Hall  of  Fame  Dinner 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Your 
Eminence   Cardinal    Cooke,    all   of   the   dis- 
tinguished  guests   at   the   head   tables    and 
all  of  the  distinguished  award  winners  and 
all  of  those  who  are  here  on  this  very  mo- 
mentous occasion: 

It  would  be  momentous  because  of  this 
organization  meeting  to  honor  the  man  thai 
you  have  honored  and  I  speak  of  others,  of 
course,  than  myself  and  it  would  be  momen- 
tous too  because  it  Is  the  lOOth  year  of  a 
very  great  game. 

I  was  trying  to  think  of  something  that 
would  appropriately  describe  how  I  feel  in 
accepting  this  award.  I  would  have  to  be 
less  than  candid  if  I  were  not  to  say  that 
because  of  the  offices  I  have  held  I  have 
received    many    awards. 

But  I  think  Archibald  MacLeish.  in  that 
perfectly  eloquent  tribute  to  football,  quot- 
ing Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  put  It 
very  well.  He  said.  "The  honors  you  don't 
deserve  are  the  ones  you  are  most  grateful 
to  receive." 

I  simply  want  to  set  the  record  straight 
with  regard  to  my  football  qualifications. 
This  is  a  candid,  open  Administration.  We 
believe  In  telling  the  truth  about  football 
and  everything. 

I  can  only  say  that  as  far  as  this  award 
is  concerned  that  It  is  certainly  a  small  step 
for  the  National  Football  Foundation  and 
a  small  step  for  football  but  it  is  a  giant 
leap  for  a  man  who  never  even  made  the 
team  at  Whlttler. 

I  have  looked  around  that  wall.  Whlttler 
Is  not  up  there  I  can  assure  you.  I  didn't 
hear  the  Whlttler  song  either  a  moment  ago. 
In  fact  only  the  coach  from  Loyola  knows 
where  Whlttler  Is.  We  used  to  play  Loyola. 

I  got  Into  a  game  once  when  we  were  so 
fE^r  behind  It  didn't  matter.  I  even  got  Into 
one  against  Southern  California  once  when 
we  were  so  far  behind  It  didn't  matter. 

Just  to  tell  you  a  little  about  Whlttler  so 
the  record  will  be  straight  it  Is  a  school  with 
very  high  academic  standing.  We  had  a  very 
remarkable  coach. 
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Today  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the  players, 
I  am  glad  that  one  of  those  who  made  the 
Hall  of  Fame  Is  a  coach.  Bud  Wilkinson. 

I  p-jinted  out  in  my  acceptance  address  in 
Miami  that  one  of  the  men  who  iiifiuenced 
me  most  m  my  life  was  my  coach  and  I  think 
that  could  be  true  of  many  public  men. 

My  coach  was  an  American  Indian,  a  truly- 
remarkable  man  and  a  great  leader.  I  learned 
more  about  life  from  him  than  I  did  about 
f<x>tball;  but  a  little  about  fcKJtball. 

One  of  the  reasons  he  didn't  put  me  in  was 
because  I  didn't  know  the  plays.  There  was 
a  good  reason  for  that.  It  wasn't  because  I 
\va.sn't  smart  enough.  I  knew  the  enemy's 
])lays.  I  played  them  all  week  long.  Believe 
me.  nobody  in  the  Southern  California  Con- 
ference knew  Occidental's  or  Pomona's  plays 
better  than  I  did.  because  I  was  on  that  side. 

I  learned  a  lot  sitting  by  the  coach  on  the 
bench — learned  about  football  and  learned 
about  life. 

Incidentally,  since  this  is  a  night  for  con- 
fession, I  want  to  tell  vou  one  thing  about 
Chief  Newman.  He  played  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. He  played  on  their  first  Rose  Bowl 
team  and  that  first  Rose  Bowl  team  beat  Penn 
State  in  the  only  game  Penn  State  ever 
played  in  the  Rose  Bowl. 

Now,  because  Governor  Shafer  Is  here  and 
because  I  had  an  uncle  who  taught  at  Penn 
State  and  had  a  very  distinguished  record 
and  because  somebody  suggested  that  some 
day  I  might  want  to  visit  the  campus — after 
I  have  left  the  Presidency — I  can  only  say 
that  they  have  a  great  football  team. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
that  we  have  a  super  college  bowl  after  the 
November  or  January  1  games  and  then  I 
thought  I  was  In  deep  enough  already  because 
look  what  could  happen :  Southern  Cali- 
fornia could  beat  Michigan  and  they  would 
claim  they  were  Number  One;  Notre  Dame 
might  beat  Texas  and  they  would  claim  they 
were  One;  and.  of  course,  you  never  know 
what  would  happen  with  Penn  State  and 
Missouri.  I  understand  they  are  pretty  good. 

So  I  can  only  say  this:  I  understand  that 
Penn  State  certainly  is  among  those  that 
should  be  considered  for  One  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Now,  could  I  share  with  you  for  a  moment, 
in  a  somewhat  serious  vein,  what  football 
means  to  me?  I  think  that  is  what  the  man 
who  receives  this  award,  particularly  cne  who 
really  doesn't  deserve  it  because  of  his  foot- 
ball prowess,  that  is  something  he  is  ex- 
pected to  do. 

First,  without  talking  about  those  factors 
that  are  tremendously  important  that  Archi- 
bald MacLeish  touched  on.  the  character,  all 
of  the  great  spirit  that  comes  into  individuals 
who  are  either  participants'm  the  game,  jiar- 
ticipate  in  it  or  watch  It,  I  look  back  on 
football  and  have  many  pleasant  memories: 
I  Just  enjoyed  playing  It,  watching  it,  read- 
ing about  It  over  the  years. 

Among  all  of  the  people  who  have  been 
honored  tonight,  let  me  Just  say  a  good  word 
about  sports  writers.  After  all.  I  must  say 
that  this  Is  not  an  unselfish  statement,  most 
sports  writers  become  political  ■writers  in  the 
end — "Scotty"  Reston.  Bob  Consldlne.  BUI 
Henry.  So  I  am  Just  planning  for  the  future. 

But,  In  any  event,  thinking  of  sports  writ- 
ers for  the  moment,  they  have  made  football 
live  before  the  days  of  television  and  even 
now  for  many  who  never  got  to  the  games. 

My  first  recollection  of  big-time  college 
football  ■was  Ernie  Nevers  against  Notre 
Dame  in  1925.  I  see  Ernie  Nevers  here  and 
I  sat  in  the  stands  with  Father  Hesburgh 
when  Southern  Cal  played  and  lost  to  Notre 
Dame  and  I  know  the  great  spirit  between 
those  two  schools.  But  I  remember  that  game. 
I  remember  the  score.  I  think  It  was  25  to 
10  or  four  touchdowns  to  a  touchdown  and  a 
field  goal  and  I  remember  that  the  sports 
WTiters,  Bill  Henry  of  the  LA.  Times,  and 
others,  were  writing  about  the  game,  ■wrote 
about  one  play  where  Nevers  went  through 
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the  line  close  to  the  goal  and  there  was  a  dis- 
pute about  whether  he  went  over  and  was 
pushed  back 

I  wonder  whether  or  not,  with  the  replays 
we  have  on  television,  the  t;ame  might  have 
turned  out  dlffrrently  if  we  had  had  tele- 
vision In  1925  I  iim  not  saying  It  would. 
Father  Hesburgh  I  have  enough  trouble  with 
Penn  State  I  don't  want  any  with  Notre 
Dame 

Then  my  memory  goes  on.  Just  to  share 
them  with  you  and  Interestingly  enough  1 
remember  performances  by  men  who  lL>st  as 
well  as  who  won  That  Is  rather  natural,  I  am 
sure  you  can  understand 

The  first  Roee  Bowl  game  I  saw  was  be- 
tween one  of  the  great  Howard  Jones  teanu 
of  the  early  '308  and  Jock  Sutherlsuid's  Pitt 
teams  Pitt  was  overmanned  They  had  a  line 
quarterback  in  Warren  Heller  a  good  pasaer 
And  Howard  Jones  had  a  team  that  beat  them 
35  to  nothing 

But  my  memories  of  that  team  was  not  of 
the  awesome  power  ^if  Howard  Jones'  team 
moving  down  with  the  unbalanced  single 
wing  going  down,  down  the  field  and  scoring 
again  and  again  with  'hat  tremendous  block- 
ing, but  of  two  verv  gallant  Pittsburgh  ends. 
Stedanl  and  Dalley 

For  the  first  half.  I  remember  they  plowed 
Into  t^at'  .\wesome  USC  interference  and 
knockea^It  down  time  and  time  again  and 
held  the  score  down  The  game  was  lost,  but 
I  remember  right  to  The  last  they  were  In 
there  righting  and  that  spirit  stayed  with  me 
as  a  memory  and   the  years  go  on 

I  think  of  another  game  Southern  Cal  and 
Duke.  1938  I  had  attended  Duke  University 
for  '.aw  school  and  I  remember  that  Duke 
came  there  undefeate<l.  untied,  unacored 
upon  The  score  was  three  t<:)  nothing  going 
Into  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  game  So  out 
came  a  fourth  string  quarterback,  not  a  third 
string  Doyle  Nave,  and  he  threw  p)aases 
as  thev  throw  them  today,  'jne  after  another, 
to  Al  Kreuger.  an  end  from  .\ntelope  Valley. 
Southern  California  scored  It  was  seven  to 
three 

I  must  say  that  I  was  terribly  disappointed 
of  course,  but  the  woman  who  wa.s  to  be  mv 
future  wife  went  to  Soxithern  Cal  and  that 
Is  how  It  all  worked  out  We  met  at  that 
game 

The  years  go  "n  ind  I  am  not  going  to 
bore  vou  with  more  u!  my  own  recollections, 
except  *o  give  you  a  feel  uf  what  football 
h.is  meant  'o  me  as  a  spectator,  and  college 
football  particularly 

I  remember  some  Ohio  State  games  t  re- 
call going  to  Ohio  State  'o  a  football  game, 
and  tintl!  you  have  been  to  Columbus  to  see 
an  Ohio  State  >;ame — in  fact,  until  I  went 
to  FayettevUle,  Arkan.sas,  I  thought  the  Co- 
lumbus crowds  were  the  most  exciting  But 
In  any  event,  that  vear  I  think  It  was  about 
1958  I  went  there  with  Senator  John  Brlcker 
Iowa  had  a  threat  team  They  were  a  favorite 
over  Ohio  State 

They  led  going  into  the  last  quarter  Woody 
Hayes — in  those  davs.  ;t  was  ju.st  three  yards 
and  a  cloud  of  dust  They  didn't  have  the 
passers  But  he  had  a  great  big  fullback  by 
the  name  of  White  and  he  ran  him,  starting 
at  the  35  yard  Une  of  Ohio  State,  'en  differ- 
ent times  over  the  same  hole  in  the  Iowa 
line,  going  off  the  left  side,  until  they  scored, 
and  they  won  the  game  17  to  14 

If  you  think  enthusiastic  crowds  developed 
In  other  places,  you  ought  to  .see  an  Ohio 
State  crowd  when  "hey  beat  anybody 

But  la  any  event,  on  through  the  years. 
I  come  to  more  recent  years,  years  that  these 
younger  nien  here  will  remember  and  recall 
with  "he  same  /est  and  enthusiasm,  I  am 
sure,  that  I  do 

This  year,  1969,  certainly  of  all  the  hundred 
years  of  football  none  could  be  more  exciting 
There  were  never  --^o  many  ereat  teams,  never 
so  many  Saturdays  when  the  favorite  could 
not    be    iure    that    he    was    going    to    come 
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through  never  so  many  times  when  a  team 
that  was  behind  came  on  to  win  or  tie  In 
•he  last  quarter 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  Southern  Cal, 
what  they  did  to  UCLA 

If  you  talk  to  somebody  from  UCLA  they 
say  It  should  not  have  happened  So.  watch 
out,  Michigan,  for  SC.  It  could  l:appen.  I 
am  not  predicting  now  I  have  had  enough 
trciuble  with  Penn  .State  I  don't  want  any 
with  Michigan  Before  I  get  through  I  will 
only  have  friends  in  Texas  and  I  didn't 
carry  TexiLs  S<3  let's  not  talk  any  further 
about  that 

But  now  one  serious  moment  Archibald 
MacLelsh  did  say  what  I  wish  I  could  have 
written  abi'Ut  what  f.xitball  means  to  this 
country,  what  it  means  to  me  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, what  It  means  t.i  me  as  one  who 
is  serving  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  ran  only  tell  you  that  In  the  Cabinet  Room 
there  are  the  pictures  of  three  men  who  I 
consider  to  be  great  Presidents  President 
Elsenhower  President  Woodrow  'Wilson. 
President  The<jdore  Roosevelt  There  were 
other  great  .nies.  but  these  three  In  this  cen- 
tury. I  consider  to  be  among  the  great  Presi- 
dents 

All  of  them  had  i^ne  thing  In  common. 
They  were  verv  dltlerent  men,  Elsenhower, 
the  great  general.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
tremendous  extrovert,  explorer,  writer,  one 
of  the  most  talented  men  of  o»jr  time  In  so 
many  fields.  Woodrow  Wilson,  probably  the 
greatest  scholar  who  has  ever  occupied  the 
Presidency,  a  man  *Tth  the  biggest  vocabu- 
lary of  any  President  m  our  history  in  case 
you  want  to  put  It  down  In  your  memory 
book 

But  each  of  them  had  a  passion  for  foot- 
ball Woodrow  Wilson,  when  he  taught  at 
Wessley  and  used  to  t.ilk  about  the  -spirit 
of  football,  and  later  on  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton,  he  insisted  on  scholar- 
ship, but  he  recognized  and  tried  to  en- 
courage football  T  R  was  dictating  a  speech 
•  ■ne  clay,  .i  \ery  Important  ^ne  He  got  a  cj,11 
telling  i>f  two  of  his  sons  participating  In  a 
prep  hchcxil  game  which  they  had  won  He 
dropped  the  speech  and  ran  shouting  for 
Joy  to  his  wife  and  said,  "They  won,  they 
won" 

I  remember  President  Elsenhower  talking 
to  rae  after  his  heart  attack  He  said  one 
of  the  things  he  hated  to  give  up  was  that 
the  doctor  said  he  should  not  listen  to  those 
football  games  because  he  got  too  excited 
and   became  too  Involved. 

What  does  this  mean,  this  common  Inter- 
est in  football  iif  Presidents,  of  leaders,  of 
people  generally'  It  means  a  competitive 
spirit  It  means,  also,  to  me,  the  ability  and 
the  determination  to  be  able  to  1  ose  and 
then  come  back  and  try  again,  to  sit  on  the 
bench  and  then  oome  back  It  means  ba- 
sically the  character,  the  ilnve.  the  pride, 
the  teamwork,  the  feeling  of  being  lu  a  cause 
bigger  than  yourself. 

-Ml  of  these  great  factors  are  essential  If 
^  Nation  Is  t.j  maintain  character  and  great- 
ness for  that  Nation  .So  ..n  the  100th  year 
of  football,  as  we  approach  the  200th  year 
of  the  United  States  remember  that  our 
great  assets  are  not  uur  military  strength  or 
ur  economic  wealth,  but  the  character  of 
our  young  people  and  I  am  glad  that  Amer- 
ica s  young  pe»)ple  produce  the  kind  of  men 
that  we  have  la  American  f'XJtball  today. 

I  close  on  a  note  that  will  tell  you  why  I 
think  Texas  deserved  to  be  Number  One.  It 
was  not  because  they  scored  the  second 
tjuchdown.  but  It  was  because  after  the 
first  touchdown  when  they  were  ahead  (t>e- 
hmdi  14  to  0.  the  coach  sent  in  a  play  They 
executed  the  play  and  they  went  for  two. 
When  they  went  for  two  and  the  score  was 
IH  Hi  to  14.  they  moved  the  momentum  In 
their  direction  They  were  not  sure  to  win 
becau.se  .Arkansas  still  had  a  lot  of  fight  left 
and  I  .'emember  the  great  drive  In  those  last 
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few  minutes  But  Texas,  by  that  very  act, 
demonstrated  the  qualities  of  a  champion, 
the  qualities  to  come  back  when  they  were 
behind  and  then  when  they  could  have 
played  It  safe  Just  to  tie,  they  played  to  win. 

This  allows  me  to  tell  a  favorite  anecdote 
of  mine  In  the  world  of  sports.  In  another 
field,  one  of  the  great  tennis  players  of  all 
time,  of  course — the  first  really  big  tennis 
player  in  terms  of  the  big  serve  and  the  rest, 
in  our  time — was  Bill  Tllden. 

When  he  \^as  coaching,  after  he  completed 
his  playing  years,  a  young  player  had  won  a 
match  In  a  minor  tournament  and  won  It 
rather  well  He  came  ofT  the  court  and  ex- 
pected Tllden  to  say  something  to  him  In 
words  of  congratulation,  and  Tllden  didn't. 

The  plaver  said,  "What  Is  the  matter,  I 
won  It,  didn't  I?  Tllden  said,  "Yes.  you  won. 
but  playing  that  way  you  will  never  be  a 
champion,  because  you  played  not  to  lose. 
You  didn't  play  to  win  " 

That  Is  what  America  needs  today.  What 
we  need  In  the  spirit  of  this  country  and 
'he  spirit  of  our  young  people  Is  not  playing 
It  safe  always,  not  being  afraid  of  defeat — 
being  ready  to  get  Into  the  battle  and  play- 
ing to  win:  not  with  the  Idea  of  destroying 
or  defeating  or  hurting  anybody  else,  but 
with  the  Idea  of  achieving  excellence 

Because  Texas  demonstrated  that  day  that 
they  were  playing  to  win,  they  set  an  ex- 
imple  worthv  of  being  Number  One  In  the 
1 00th   year  of  college  football. 

Thank  you 


EROSION  OF  US   SUPPORT  FOR 
ISRAEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    Nrw     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  held  a  news  conference  to- 
day in  which  he  discussed  United  States- 
Israeh  relations    He  stated: 

I  can  understand  why  Israel  Is  concerned, 
and  why  they  don't  necessarily  agree  with 
everything  we  do  But  we  have  to  conduct 
our  foreign  policy  In  a  wav  that  we  think  is 
best  for  our  national  Interests. 

I  cannot  fault  the  Secretary  on  his 
hasic  premise — we  must  be  guided  by  our 
national  interests.  But  its  practice,  so  far 
as  the  Mideast  is  concerned  is,  in  my 
view,  seriously  in  error.  This  administra- 
tion's posture  toward  Israel  is  under- 
mining the  iHs-sibillties  of  a  viable  peace 
being  achieved  between  Israel  and  the 
.■\rab  States  pledged  to  destroy  her.  And 
this  posture  is  thereby  seriously  endan- 
gering the  \iability^ — even  existence — 
of  Israel. 

Yet  It  IS  essential  to  our  national  inter- 
est that  Israel  survives  and  thrives,  just 
as  a  stable  peace  in  the  Mideast  is  essen- 
tial. In  fact,  there  cannot  be  one  without 
the  other.  The  President  himself  has  said 
as  much.  On  September  8,  1968,  then 
candidate  Richard  Nixon  stated: 

The  United  States  has  a  firm  and  unwaver- 
ing commitment  to  the  national  existence 
.jf  Israel,  repeated  by  four  Presidents,  and 
after  Inauguration  Day  next  year.  It  will  be 
repeated  by  another  President 

.America  supports  Israel  because  we  believe 
in  the  self-determination  of  nations:  America 
supports  Israel  because  we  oppose  aggression 
in  every  form.  .America  supports  Israel  be- 
cause It  is  threatened  by  Soviet  Imperialism; 
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and  America  support*  Israel  because  its  ex- 
ample offers  long  range  hope  to  the  Middle 
East. 

We  recognize  Israel's  predicament;  Ite 
enemies  can  aflord  to  fight  a  war  and  lose, 
and  come  back  to  fight  again.  Israel  cannot 
afford  f>  lose  once.  America  knows  that.  And 
America  is  determined  that  Israel  Is  here  In 
the  family  of  nations  to  stay. 

Since  the  Nixon  administration  took 
office,  U.S.  poUcy  toward  Israel  has,  in 
fact,  changed,  attempting  to  force  dan- 
gerous compromise  on  Israel  in  an  effort 
to  curry  unwarranted  favor  with  the 
Arab  States  of  the  area.  This  signals  a 
departure  from  the  consistent  commit- 
ment to  Israel  expressed  by  four  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States— Truman, 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 

Following  the  6-day  war,  in  June  or 
1967,  President  Johnson  stated,  on  June 
19  1967.  this  country's  "commitment  to- 
day—to a  peace  that  is  based  on  five 
principles:  first,  the  recognized  right  of 
national  life;  second,  justice  for  the  ref- 
ugees: third,  innocent  maritime  passage; 
fourth,  limits  on  the  wasteful  and  de- 
structive arms  race;  and  fifth,  political 
independence    and    territorial    integrity 

foraU."  o     .   T  V, 

In  the  same  speech,  President  John- 
son made  clear  that  the  peace  would  have 
to  be  reached  by  the  parties  themselves. 
He  said: 

Clearly,  the  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be 
the  parties  to  the  peace.  Sooner  or  later.  It 
is  they  who  must  make  a  settlement  In  the 
area. 

President  Johnson's  speech  of  Septem- 
ber 10,  1968,  somewhat  amplified  his 
June  19  speech  by  adding  reference  to  the 
Jerusalem  question  and  to  the  issue  of 
borders.  Jerusalem  was  recognized  as  '  a 
critical  issue  of  any  peace  settlement." 
and  the  parties  were  urged  "to  stretch 
their  imaginations  so  that  their  interests, 
and  all  the  worlds  interests  in  Jerusaleni 
can  be  taken  into  account  in  any  final 
settlement."  In  discussing  the  question 
of  borders,  the  President  said: 

We  are  not  the  ones  to  say  where  other  na- 
tions should  draw  lines  between  them  that 
will  assure  each  the  greatest  security.  It  Is 
clear,  however,  that  a  return  to  the  situation 
of  June  4  1967,  will  not  bring  peace.  There 
must  be  secure  and  there  must  be  recognized 
borders. 


In  also  discussing  the  refugee  problem, 
President  Johnson  urged  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors  to  "participate  directly 
and  wholeheartedly  in  a  massive  program 
to  assure  these  people  a  better  and  a 
more  stable  future." 

Thus,  until  January  20  of  1969,  the 
United  States  was  committed  to  the  par- 
ties themselves  making  the  peace.  It 
urged  the  general  principles  on  which 
such  a  peace  should  be  based,  and  consid- 
erations— such  as  Jerusalem— which 
should  be  taken  to  account.  It  supported 
border  changes  which  would  achieve  se- 
curity. It  opposed  unilateral  withdrawal 
by  Israel. 

This  changes  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  Nixon  administration.  First,  four 
power  talks  became  a  cornerstone  of  U.S. 
strategy.  And  by  his  March  4  news  con- 
ference. President  Nixon  expanded  the 
notion  of  these  talks  to  include  the  idea 
of  four  power  guarantees: 
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(P)rom  the  four  power  conference  can 
come  an  absolute  essential  to  any  kind  of 
peaceful  settlement  In  the  Mideast,  and  that 
Is  a  major  power  guarantee  of  the  settlement. 

At  the  same  press  conference,  the 
President  maintained  that  the  four 
power  talks  could  indicate  those  areas 
where  they  believe  the  parties  directly 
involved  in  the  Mideast  could  have  profit- 
able discussion. 

Israel  maintained  consistent  opposi- 
tion to  any  idea  of  an  imposed  peace ;  on 
March  31  it  announced  that  it  opposed 
any  settlement  and  any  procedure  that 
is  not  agreed  upon  by  the  governments 
concerned. 

While  not  rejecting  the  idea  of  direct 
negotiations,  the  Nixon  administration 
continued  to  undermine  the  Israeli  posi- 
tion by  seeking  to  involve  other  parties 
in  the  settlement.  Thus,  on  April  8,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  reiterated  the 
idea  of  guarantees,  except  now  he  said: 
What  we  are  thinking  of  principally  are 
some  guarantees,  probably  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  United 
States  was  making  proposals  through 
diplomatic  charmels — chiefly  to  the  So- 
viets—for suggested  peace  j)lans.  The 
administration  was  still  committed,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  22,  to  no  Israel 
vrithdrawal  without  prior  agreement  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  on  all 
elements  of  a  peace  settlement,  and  to 
the  signing  of  a  contractual,  reciprocally 
binding,  legaUy  documented  peace  treaty 
between  the  conflicting  parties. 

But  by  November  13.  there  were  re- 
ports that  the  newest  U.S.  proposal 
spoke  of  an  Israel-Egypt  border  based 
on  the  1949-65  line,  whereas  previous 
proposals  in  the  spring  had  been  more 
general  in  stating  that  that  line 
should  not  be  excluded— that  is.  it 
was  just  one  possibility  for  border  settle- 
ment. 

On  December  9.  Secretary  Rogers  made 
the  major  speech  on  U.S.  policy  vis-a-vis 
the  Mideast  peace  issue.  Again,  there 
were  subtle  changes  from  previous  posi- 
tions. Now,  he  stated  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's poUcy  thusly : 

(It)  is  to  encourage  the  Arabs  to  accept 
a  permanent  peace  based  on  a  binding  agree- 
ment and  to  urge  the  Israelis  to  withdraw 
from  occupied  territory  when  their  territorial 
integrity  is  assured  as  envisaged  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  (of  November  22. 
1967). 


Thus,  whereas  previously  the  United 
States  had  been  committed  to  a  con- 
tractual, reciprocally  binding,  legally 
documented  peace  treaty,  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  now  calling  only  for  some 
undefined  binding  agreement  to  achieve 
what  he  later  in  his  speech  referred  to 
as  a  state  of  peace. 

Any  border  changes  wiere  to  be  con- 
fined to  insubstantial  alterations  required 
for  mutual  security,  whereas  the  John- 
son speech  of  September  10.  1968,  spoke 
of  not  returning  to  the  situation  of  June 
4  1967,  and  of  "secure  and  recognized 
borders."  In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  State's 
speech  of  December  9  called  for  complete 
withdrawal  from  occupied  Egyptian  ter- 
ritory to  the  pre-6-day  war  lines. 
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On  December  20,  reports  appeared  in 
the  press  about  an  Israel-Jordan  peace 
settlement  proposal  made  by  the  United 
States.  Whereas,  previously   there  was 
ostensibly  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  that  the  parties  to  the 
peace  would  make  the  peace— a  conunit- 
ment  stated  as  early  as  June  19,  1967,  by 
then    President   Johnson— with   outside 
parties  merely  providing  assistance,  the 
new  U  S  proposal  made  specific  sugges- 
tions which  appeared  to  leave  the  Israelis 
little  maneuvering  room.  In  the  view  of 
the  Israelis,  "the  U.S.  proposals  do  more 
than  to  undermine  the  principle  of  nego- 
tiation; they  preempt  its  very  prospect. 
For  there  can  be  little  meanmgful  left 
for  the  parties  to  negotiate  once  outside 
powers  decide  on  each  and  every  item  for 
solution.   Certainly,   the  Arabs   are  not 
going  to  give  an  inch  on  anything  that 
has  already  been  decided  upon  m  their 
favor  by  the  powers." 

Apart  from  this  change  in  concept,  the 
Israel-Jordan    proposal     also    signaled 
more  changes  in  substance.  As  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  December  22, 
the  proposal  called  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  troops  from  substantially  all 
of    Jordan's    west    bank.    This    differed 
from  the  Israel-Egypt  settlement  pro- 
posal, which  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
had  first  discussed  publicly  in  his  Decem- 
ber 9  speech,  by  at  least  acknowledging 
the  possibility  of  some  border  changes. 
On  the  question  of  refugees,  the  proposal 
called  for  giving  them  the  choice  of  re- 
patriation or  reparations  along  with  re- 
settlment  in  Arab  countries,  whereas  the 
U  S   position  previously  was  much  more 
general,  and  thus  enabled  more  flexibil- 
ity 

"The  following  interview  on  December 
22  reported  by  James  Feron  in  the  New 
York  Times  today,  with  Premier  Golda 
Meir  of  Israel  presents  the  Israel  reac- 
tion: 

Mrs  Melr  spoke  of  the  stream  of  proposals 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  major  powers 
by  Washington.  Under  President  Johnson 
Israel  apparently  was  consulted  beforehand: 
now  It  appears,  some  were  submitted  to 
Israel  as  late  as  11  weeks  after  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  big  powers. 

•■They've  submitted  I  don't  know  how 
many  papers-10.  maybe  15-slnce  1967,  and 
the  Russians  have  presented  one.  she  said. 
■If  I  were  the  Russians  I  would  do  exactly 
the  same.  Thev  sit  there  and  say  nothing,  or 
at  best,  -This  is  too  pro-Israel.  This  we  can  t 
accept '  O  K  In  another  month  or  even  two 
weeks  there's  another  paper  and  the  Russians 
sav  'This?'  and  turn  It  back." 

•■i  don't  think  it's  Washington's  Intention, 
the  Premier  continued,  "but  each  new  pro- 
posal encourages  the  Arabs  to  Increase  their 
military  activity  across  the  borders.  Thlnp 
are  going  good  for  them.  They  just  have  to 
shoot  more." 

■How  can  this  lead  to  peace?"  she  asked. 

■But   procedure    Is   one   thing."   she   said. 

"What  we   are  especially   concerned   with   is 

substance.  There  are  matters  of  peace  and 

borders  and  refugees  and  Jerusalem. 

At  one  point,  she  said,  an  American  pro- 
posal stated  that  "the  international  bound- 
ary is  not  necessarily  excluded".  The  next 
document  read  "the  international  boundary 
is  not  excluded."  Now,  she  went  on.  It  Is  the 
international  boundary  should  be  the  bound- 


ary "   •   •   • 

Where  American  proposals  once  spoke  of 
peace  agreements  they  now  speak  of  final 
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accords,  she  said,  and  there  aj-e  references 
now  -o  a  final  discument  or  docunnents'  in- 
stead of  '.he  blndlns;.  c;<intractual"  pafLs 
suggested  earlier 

Mrs  Mpir  nnaJntaliied  that  even  txyond 
the  iliAn^es  in  references  to  tx>rder  adjust- 
ments, which  i;uw  leave  ua  very  llttie  ui 
ne«?o'iate."  the  i  lore  basic  Issues  are  being 
Ignored  nr  ercxled 

Nothing  says  there  should  be  formal  rec- 
ognition of  Israel.  '  she  said  'There's  no 
recognitl'in  of  statehood  in  these  docu- 
ments ■■ 

On  the  refugee  problem  she  said  there  was 
A  time  when  there  was  a  limit,  then  they 
were  talking  of  sn  armuaj  quota,  when  we 
had  a  veto  of  sorts 

Now  they  want  to  take  us  back  to  the 
geography  of  1967."  she  continued,  referring 
to  the  proposed  ■insubstantial"  bijrder 
changes  proposed  m  the  US  paper,  '..nd  the 
demography  of  1947." 

We  .ire  supposed  to  absorb  I  tlont  know 
how  many  refugees."  she  raid.  "The  principle 
outlined  is  that  the  refugees  of  the  1948  war 
be  returned.  Including  .ill  those  ever  under 
the  mandate  ot  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Administration   ' 

This  formulation.  Mrs  Melr  .■jald.  was  in- 
tended to  include  the  many  thousands  of 
refugees  who  never  stepped  into  a  refugee 
camp,  who  have  established  themselves,  who 
live  :n  Cafro.  Damascus  and  Beirut." 

She  safB'  the  thrxist  had  also  changed,  so 
that  instead  of  Israel  and  Jordan  negotiating 
a  refugee  settlement,  all  thev  h.ui  to  do  was 
agree  to  'he  procedures"  lor  repatriation  ot 
tlio.se  reUigees  who  declined  resettlement 

The  Premier  .poke  of  the  United  States 
proposal  for  Jerusalem,  a  divided  city  the 
Arab  part  of  which  was  taken  by  the  Israelis 
In  the  1967  war  and  annexed  a  month  later. 
The  .Arabs  insist  that  they  have  a  say  in  -he 
citv- 

"The  only  positive  element  ;n  *he  Ameri- 
can plan  Is  that  it's  agreed  that  Jeru.salem 
should  remain  tinlted.  >he  said  Then  she 
spoke  of  how  Washington's  position  had 
changed  on  this  Issue  in  the  face  of  what  she 
termed  Arab  Intransigence. 

An  earlier  document,  she  said,  spoke  of 
Jordan's  "having  a  defined  role,  civic,  eco- 
nomic and  religious,  in  Jerusalem,  which 
would  remalr.  a  unified  city;  .irrangcments 
would  be  made  to  in.5ure  the  interest.*  of  all 
religions." 

The  latest  proposal,  she  added,  contains 
this  formulation;  "Arrangements  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  unified  city  should  take 
into  account  the  Interests  of  all  Its  Inhabi- 
tants and  of  International  "—  "Jewish.  Islamla 
and  Christian  communities  " 

It  doesn't  say  that  Jerusalem  should  be 
Internationalized.'  she  commented,  "but  if 
this  isn't  internationalization  I  don't  know 
what  !t  means   " 

Mrs  Melr.  thumping  a  fist  on  the  table, 
said: 

Look.  Israel  won't  accept  this.  'Were  not 
going  to  commit  suicide  We  didn't  survive 
three  wars  in  ord?r  to  commit  suicide  so  that 
the  Russi.-ins  ran  lelebrate  victory  for  Nasser 
That  isn't  what  we're  living  here  for  and 
what  thousands  have  died  for  Nobody  in 
the  world  can  make  us  accept  it  What  can 
happen  IS  that  life  can  be  made  difficult  for 
us. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  US  position  so  far 
as  Israel  is  coricenied  Is  one  of  continual 
retrotfre.ssion  It  has  sone  from  the  com- 
mitment under  the  Johruson  administra- 
tion U),  first,  a  peace  made  by  the  par- 
ties to  the  conflict;  second,  adjustment 
of  borders  to  insure  security;  third, 
maneuverability  m  resohin'/  tiie  refugee 
problem,  and  fourth.  tlexibUlty  on  the 
^Wfction  of  Jerusalem,  to  now  calling, 
under  the  Nixon  administration,  for. 
first,    the   ;>arties   merely   to   fill   in    the 
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details  of  specific  proposals  made  by 
this  Govenunent.  ^ec.jnd  Israel  to  to- 
tally witlidraw  from  former  Egyptian 
territory,  and  'insubstantial  altera- 
tions" in  other  borders,  third,  repatri- 
ation of  14  million  Palestmian  refugees 
into  an  Israel  with  le.ss  than  twice  that 
many  people  right  now;  and  fourth,  a 
unified  Jerusalem  under,  apparently, 
dual  Jordanian-Israel  control 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  made  up  if  men  of  ill 
will,  bent  on  sellinR  Lsrael  down  the 
river  It  is  commendable  that  the  Grov- 
ernment  is  seeking  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  tragic  .Mideast  conflict — a 
conflict  in  whlrh  the  victims  have  been 
sufferini;  for  20  years  now  But  I  do  con- 
tend that  the  US.  shift  toward  what 
Secretary'  of  State  RoKcrs  has  termed  a 
'balanced  policy  is  misplaced,  dan- 
gerous, and  does  \iolence  to  Israel's  na- 
tional interests,  and.  thereby,  to  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
.shift  wroucht  bv  tlie  Ni\on  administra- 
tion has  undercut  Israels  insistence  on 
direct  negotiations  and,  should  such 
neeotiations  tlnally  occur,  Israel's  flexi- 
bility in  them 

If  nothing  else,  the  i;rim  record  of 
the  past  20  years  .should  have  made  clear 
that,  until  the  Arab  States  and  Israel 
negotiate  directly,  there  will  be  no  viable 
peace  Twenty  years  ol  resolutions  by  the 
United  Nations.  20  years  of  statements 
by  the  United  Slates  and  by  Russia  and 
by  England  and  by  France  have  been 
unavailmt;  in  brint;int,'  peace  to  the  Mid- 
east Yet,  f)erver.sely— in  the  face  of  this 
history — the  Nixon  administration  con- 
tinues to  develop  a  policy  incon.sistent 
with  a  directly  negotiated  peace. 

Permanent  peace  in  the  Mideast  will 
not  be  achieved  by  a  policy  which  sacri- 
fices the  interests  of  a  beleaguered  de- 
mocracy— a  democracy  which  alone  m 
the  Mideast  has  brouRht  life  to  the 
desert;  a  democracy  which  has  had  the 
courage  to  fight  its  own  battles;  a  democ- 
racy which  embodies  and  upholds  those 
ver>-  traditions  upon  which  this  Nation 
is  founded. 


THE  YF.AH  1969  A  VKAH  OF  TRANSI- 
TION FOR  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
NATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

■f      MlLHIOAN 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  1969 
was  a  year  in  which  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  shifted  cears  to 
begin  moving  in  new  directions  in  ba.sic 
new  ways. 

It  was  a  period  of  transition  in  which 
Congre.ss  i,'ave  more  than  usual  attention 
to  national  prioritias.  to  reexamining 
and  questioning  old  objectives  and 
methods,  and  to  settmg  new  goals  for 
the  1970's  It  was  also  a  year  for  re- 
thinking our  role  as  a  world  superpower 

For  the  first  time  in  decades.  Congress 
laLsed  '^enous  questions  about  military 
spendmg  and  cut  it  substantially.  Con- 
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gress  reasserted  some  of  its  dormant  au- 
thority in  the  shaping  of  foiemn  policy 
and  i;ave  unprecedented  priority  status 
to  the  problems  of  pollution  and  environ- 
mental quality.  In  addition,  it  tackled 
such  vital,  far-reaching  i.ssues  as  tax 
reform,  the  draft,  and  our  method  of 
electing  Presidents 

It  was  a  frustrating  and  confusing 
process  that  made  action  on  ordinarily 
routine  legislation  difficult  and  kept 
Congress  m  Washington  until  the  clos- 
ing days  of  1969— one  of  the  longest 
se.ssions  in  cont;re.ssional  history. 

By  June  30  'A'hen  the  Government's 
fi.scal  year  began  and  when  all  appropria- 
tion bills  technically  should  be  passed, 
not  a  single  one  had  cleared  Congress.  As 
late  as  November  only  four  of  the  13  ba.sic 
money  measures  were  approved  and  two 
remain  to  be  completed  when  Congress 
reconvenes  this  month. 

A  new  President  presented  a  fre.sh 
and  forthright  approach  to  the  overrid- 
ing' m'oblem  of  Vietnam  and  began  out- 
hnmtf  a  new  forciun  policy  aimed  at  re- 
ducing US.  presence  and  influence  to 
rational  limits  throughout  the  world. 

The  President's  Vietnam  policy  won 
broad  endorsement  from  Conure.ss  and. 
according  to  most  polls,  from  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people 

At  home.  President  Nixon  propo.sed 
basic  innovations  or  reforms  in  virtually 
every  maior  .irea  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  involved.  These  proposals 
•Aeie  made  m  more  than  40  speeches  and 
special  me.ssaaes  to  a  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  often  inclined  more 
toward  delay  than  prompt  action. 

These  included  recommendations  for 
reform  of  the  P'ederal  tax  structure,  the 
welfare  system.  Federal-State  relation- 
.-hips.  the  draft,  social  .•.;ecurity.  trans- 
portation programs,  our  approaches  to 
hunger  and  poverty,  the  Post  Otflce.  for- 
eii;n  aid.  presidential  election  procedures. 
efforts  to  control  and  reduce  crime,  drug 
abuse,  and  pornography,  population  con- 
trol proiect-s,  shipbuilding,  and  consumer 
prou'rams. 

Important  action  was  taken  in  the 
areas  of  tax  reform  and  relief,  revision  of 
the  draft  law.  and  presidential  election 
procedures  In  others,  such  as  social 
.security,  consumer  programs,  hunger  and 
poverty  reform,  a  promising  start  was 
made.  Congre.ss  moved  hardly  at  all  in 
other  areas,  especially  those  involving 
;he  mo.st  innovative  changes,  such  as 
welfare  and  postal  reform  and  revenue 
sharing  with  the  States 

Inflation,  with  its  roous  deei)  in  Viet- 
nam .spending,  continued  to  cast  a  shad- 
ow on  efforts  to  deal  more  mcamngfully 
with  domestic  problems.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal weapons  the  President  employed 
against  it — the  creation  of  a  budget  sur- 
plus by  reducing  Government  spending — 
cut  directly  into  those  eflTorts.  Congress 
cooperated  in  the  economy  effort  in 
-some  instances.  reducinL;  domestic  as  well 
as  military  programs  Despite  the  tre- 
mendou-s  success  of  the  Apollo  moon 
landing  program.  Congress  trimmed  $250 
million  Irom  the  space  spending  authori- 
zation. But  in  other  areas,  especially 
those  involving  education  and  environ- 
mental programs.  Congress  went  ahead 
with  spending  increases  which  the  Presi- 
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dent  has  threatened  to  yeto  because  he 
believes  they  will  heighten  the  inflation- 
ary spiral. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
major  proposals  of  the  new  administra- 
tion along  with  their  status  at  midpoint 
in  this  term  of  Congress  and  an  indica- 
tion of  my  views  and  votes  on  them. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  action 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

VIETNAM 

The  war  continued  to  affect  directly 
or  indirectly  most  of  the  major  decisions 
faced  by  Congress.  Vietnam  was  the  focal 
point  of  the  President's  new  policy  of 
reduced  U.S.  involvement  throughout 
the  world.  The  war  also  helped  trigger 
a  fundamental  reappraisal  of  defense 
spending  and  the  role  of  Congress  in 
foieisn  policymaking. 

After  years  of  frustration  in  Vietnam, 
the  President's  plan  to  Vietnamize  the 
war  and  withdraw  U.S.  troops  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  was  welcomed  by  Congress 
as  the  most  responsible  and  reasonable 
approach  to  a  comphcated  problem.  The 
President  demonstrated  his  determina- 
tion to  stick  to  the  withdrawal  plan  by 
reducing  U.S.  military  strength  in  Viet- 
nam by  about  65.000  men  through  De- 
cember and  promising  to  bring  back  an- 
other 50.000  by  April. 

Formal  congressional  approval  came  in 
early  December  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  333  to  55  to  approve  a 
resolution  callinR  for  "peace  with  jus- 
tice in  Vietnam."  This  was  generally  in- 
terpreted as  an  expression  of  support  for 
the  President's  efforts.  As  a  ranking 
member  of  tVie  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  was  pleased  to  help  draft 
and  sponsor  the  resolution. 

The  measure  gives  the  President  no 
new  powers.  Its  intent  is  to  make  clear 
to  Hanoi  that  the  President  has  the 
broad  .support  of  Congress  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  in  his  de- 
termination to  end  the  war  responsibly 
and  reasonably.  Hopefully,  it  will  help 
hasten  that  day  A  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senat<>  offered  similar  back- 
ini:;  for  ihe  President  in  letters  and  pub- 
lic statements. 

MILIT.\RY    SPENDING 

Congressional  concern  over  our  ill- 
directed  policies  in  Vietnam  duVng  the 
past  .several  years  was  manifest^  in  a 
number  of  other  ways  during  1969. 

As  IM  the  past.  Congress  found  that 
its  control  of  the  national  pursestrings 
provided  the  most  direct  and  effective 
means  ul  influencing  military  policy.  For 
the  first  time  since  World  War  II  Con- 
gress took  a  close,  critical  look  at  mili- 
tary spending  requests  and  by  year's  end 
had  cut  nearly  S6  billion. 

It  was  the  largest  cut  in  defense 
spending  since  1954  when  a  $6.3  billion 
reduction  followed  the  cease-fire  in  the 
Korean  war. 

Unlike  those  in  1954.  the  reductions 
of  the  past  year  were  prompted  more  by 
concern  about  the  large  proportion  of 
our  national  wealth  earmarked  for  de- 
fense and  the  inefficient  and  wasteful 
use  of  that  money  than  by  developments 
on  the  battlefield. 

Congressional  investigations  which 
preceded  the  cuts  revealed  wasteful  or 
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deceptive  policies  and  practices  within 
the  Defense  Department  and  excessive 
cost  overruns  in  the  procurement  of  some 
military  equipment.  One  result  was  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  made  up  of  12  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  investigate  present 
procurement  policies,  practices  and  pro- 
cedures with  the  goal  of  making  them 
more  effective  and  efficient. 

The  attack  on  military  spending  also 
was  fueled  by  less  clear-cut  considera- 
tions— the  h0E>e  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
would  continue  to  cool,  that  the  draft 
would  gradually  be  reduced  as  a  result, 
and  that  nuclear  arms  limitation  talks 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  would  begin  to  ease  militant 
East-West  relations. 

ABM    DEBATE 

The  year-long  debate  over  the  future 
of  the  proposed  anti-ballistic-missile — 
ABM — system  turned  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  latter  hope.  President  Nixon 
moved  soon  after  taking  office  to  scale 
down  the  previous  administration's  plan 
for  installation  of  25  to  50  ABM  sites 
at  an  eventual  cost  estimated  by  some  as 
high  as  $100  billion.  President  Nixon's 
modified  plan  called  for  12  sites  to  be 
built  over  a  period  of  5  years  at  a  cost 
imder  $10  billion.  None  of  the  installa- 
tions would  be  located  near  populated 
areas. 

Following  that  fundamental  change 
the  ABM  debate  centered  mainly  on  es- 
timates about  the  future  course  of  United 
States-Soviet  relations.  I  supported  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
which  would  have  provided  money  for 
continued  research  and  development, 
but  not  deployment.  Unfortunately,  a 
vote  on  this  amendment  was  not  per- 
mitted and  I  voted  for  the  modified  de- 
ployment plan.  The  former  approach 
would  permit  us  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
Soviets  in  technology  while  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  proceed.  It  would 
avoid  any  provocative  move  on  our  part 
which  might  upset  the  progress  of  the 
talks.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  leave 
us  the  option  of  deploying  at  a  later 
date  if  the  talks  fail  to  produce  mean- 
ingful agreements. 

The  assault  on  military  spending  also 
involved  some  considerations  not  direct- 
ly related  to  our  defense  pasture  or  our 
foreign  policy.  The  general  effort  to 
curb  inflation  by  cutting  Federal  spend- 
ing was  reflected  in  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  on  one  large 
military  spending  bill.  It  said  in  support 
of  reductions: 

Without  a  healthy  economy  and  a  reason- 
ably sound  dollar,  the  probability  of  main- 
taining cur  military  superiority  would  be 
greatly  Jeopardized. 

POLLUTION    AND    ENVIRONMENT 

Still  another  factor  was  the  growing 
concern  that  we  must  begin  diverting 
more  of  our  resources  to  solving  funda- 
mental problems  at  home.  Programs  to 
improve  the  general  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment were  among  the  major  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  shift  in  priorities. 

A  prime  example  was  congressional 
handling  of  legislation  authorizing 
funds  for  water  pollution  control,  prin- 
cipally to  build  sewage  treatment  plants. 
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President  Johnson's  1970  budget  rec- 
ommendations, approved  by  President 
Nixon,  called  for  spending  $214  million — 
about  the  same  amount  authorized  in 
each  of  the  immediate  past  years.  But 
Congress  in  a  series  of  actions  more  than 
tripled  the  President's  request,  finally 
recommending  an  $800  million  authoriza- 
tion— easily  the  largest  amount  ever  ap- 
proved for  water  pollution  control.  Al- 
though I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
inflationary  effect  of  such  actions.  I  sup- 
ported the  increase  in  the  belief  that  pol- 
lution control  is  an  area  we  can  afford 
to  neglect  no  longer. 

New  Federal  water  quality  standards 
were  approved  in  differing  versions  by 
the  House  and  Senate  with  a  final  draft 
still  to  be  agreed  upon.  Included  are  pro- 
visions affecting  oil  and  sewage  pollution, 
sewage  discharge  from  shipping  and 
pleasure  boats,  special  efforts  to  reduce 
contamination  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
grants  for  research  to  end  mine  water 
pollution,  and  for  training  programs  in 
waste  treatment. 

For  the  long  range,  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  passed  by  the 
Congress  may  be  among  the  most  impor- 
tant environmental  and  conservation 
measures  adopted  in  recent  years.  It 
creates  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  within  the  White  House  to  pro- 
nde  the  President  with  a  continuing 
overview  of  the  problems  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  fragmented  Federal  juris- 
dictions affecting  it.  It  also  establishes 
for  the  first  time  a  Government  commit- 
ment to  the  problems  of  environment  and 
calls  on  all  Federal  agencies  to  weigh 
each  of  their  actions  in  light  of  this  com- 
mitment. 

The  Clean  Air  Act.  first  adopted  in 
1963.  was  extended  and  an  additional  $45 
million  was  authorized  lor  expanded  re- 
search and  development  into  programs 
for  control  of  air  pollution  from  automo- 
biles and  fuel  combustion  during  1970. 

Additional  safeguards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  endangered  wildlife,  legislation 
which  I  cosponsored,  were  approved 
along  with  a  3-year  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  the  coordi- 
nator for  all  long-range  marine  science 
activities  of  the  Federal  Grovernment.  A 
program  to  minimize  soil  erosion  in  the 
Great  Plains  States  through  payments  to 
farmers  was  extended,  as  was  a  project 
to  further  research  into  methods  of  puri- 
fying salt  water. 

EDUCATION 

Another  signal  of  shifting  national 
priorities  came  in  congressional  efforts 
to  add  more  than  SI  billion  to  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  for  spending  on  educa- 
tion. President  Nixon  has  warned  he  will 
veto  the  increase  if  Congress  fails  to  trim 
it  during  final  consideration  of  the  huge 
Labor-Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill  later  this  month.  The 
President  points  out  that  while  Congress 
last  summer  imposed  an  overall  spending 
ceiling  on  him  in  the  interests  of  curbing 
inflation,  it  has  in  instances  such  as  this 
Ignored  its  own  limitation. 

About  half  the  increase  would  go  to 
continue  badly  needed  innovative  and 
research  programs  and  to  assist  the  ed- 
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ucatlonally  clisadvanta«e<l  These  are  vi- 
tal prosrrams  worth  some  economic  risk 
takiDK.  An  equal  amount,  paid  out  in 
tirants  to  federally  impacted  areas,  is 
totally  unjustified.  Impacted  aid  is  a  pro- 
gram which  in  1968  paid  $5  8  million  to 
MontKomery  County.  Md  ,  a  Washinijton 
suburb  often  descrit)ed  as  the  Nation's 
richest  county  At  the  same  time,  the 
program  provided  a  total  of  only  $3.2 
million  to  the  country's  100  poorest 
counties  In  many  cases  these  payments 
exceed  the  costs  to  local  schools  of  edu- 
cating children  of  Federal  workers  In 
other  instances  the  program  enables 
wealthy  .school  districts  to  levy  lower 
taxes  than  other,  often  poorer  districts, 
m  the  same  State 

A  major  pruning  of  the  impacted  aid 
program  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  President's  legitimate  con- 
cerns about  inflation  and  the  Congress' 
real  concerns  about  national  education- 
al needs 

The  basic  authority  for  dispensing 
whatever  Federal  aid  is  appropriated  for 
local  schools,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ontlar>-  Education  Act,  was  extended  for 
2  more  years  by  the  House  but  still 
awaits  Senate  approval.  Programs  to  as- 
sist gifted  and  talented  children  as  well 
as  those  with  handicaps  and  special 
learning  disabilities,  vocational  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs  were  similarly 
extended  by  the  House  but  as  yet  not  by 
the  Senate. 

Legislation  to  provide  an  interest  sub- 
sidy to  banks  and  lending  institutions  to 
encourage  them  to  make  student  loans 
was  given  final  approval  A  general  rise 
in  interest  rates  coupled  with  a  Federal 
ceiling  on  student  loan  interest  rates 
discouraged  manv  banks  from  partici- 
pating last  'all  As  a  result  many  young 
people  faced  an  unexpected  crisis  in  fi- 
nancing' higher  education. 

Additional  aid  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren was  provided  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  A  National  Center  on  Edu- 
cational Media  and  Materials  for  the 
Handicapped  It  i.s  designed  primarily 
to  serve  the  estimated  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation'.s  ,5'..  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren who  do  not  now  receive  adequate 
educational  programs. 

TAX    REtCiRM     AND    RELIEF 

The  desire  for  greater  efforts  at  solv- 
ing domestic  riroblems.  already  entan- 
gled -.vuh  inflation  and  the  Vietnam  war 
was  further  complicated  by  demands  for 
tax  relief. 

In  April.  President  Nixon  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  most  compre- 
hensive .set  of  tax  reforms  in  decades 
Before  the  year  ended  Congress  had 
approved  a  huge  package  containing 
net  only  sweeping  tax  reforms,  but  also 
an  estimated  $9  billion  in  long-range 
tax  ;elief  and  a  15  percent  increase  in 
social  security  tjenefits. 

While  I  voted  for  the  package  I  con- 
tinue to  have  re.servations  about  the  bill's 
inflationary  aspects.  The  act  demon- 
strates the  difficult  choice  Americans 
must  make  m  coming  years  about  the 
high  costs  of  ,-ome  very  worthwhile  do- 
mestic programs.  In  my  judgment  we 
must   detennine   to   pay   as   we   go   for 
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whatever  ^rograms  we  approve,  avoid- 
ing wherever  |)osslble  a  return  to  the 
deficit  financing  of  the  past  decade. 

Despite  these  reservations.  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased  that  the  bill  provided  some 
relief  for  the  middle-  and  low-income 
taxpayer  by  an  increase  in  the  standard 
$600  t)ersonal  exemption  I  sponsored  a 
bill  to  double  that  exemption 

Under  the  act  the  exemption  ^;oes  up 
to  $625  this  year.  $650  in  1971,  $700  in 
1972.  and  $750  in  1973.  Further  relief  is 
provided  by  an  increase  in  the  standard 
income  tax  deduction  to  13  percent  with 
a  $1,500  ceiliiu?  1971.  to  14  percent  with 
a  $2,000  celling  in  1972.  and  15  percent 
with  a  $2,000  1  mit  in  1973. 

Tlie  Income  tax  surcharge  was  reduced 
from  10  i>ercent  to  5  percent  on  Janu- 
ary 1  and  will  be  eliminated  next  June 
30  Tlie  7-perient  investment  tax  credit 
was  repealed  with  a  number  of  excep- 
tions including  certain  investments  in 
depressed  areas  and  the  first  $20,000  of 
investment  in  eligible  property  by  small 
businessmen. 

The  law  reduces  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance from  27' J  i^ercent  to  22  percent. 
sets  a  tax  on  income  of  foundations  and 
stricter  rules  governing  their  tax  status, 
and  also  establishes  taxes  on  specific 
types  of  income  of  charitable,  .social, 
and  religious  organizations. 

A  new  low-income  allowance  will  re- 
move many  of  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and 
workin^'  students  from  the  tax  rolls  en- 
tirely, and  ihe  burden  of  single  taxpay- 
ers will  be  lightened. 

A  new  minimum  tax  is  established  to 
be  paid  regardless  of  deductions.  The 
6-month  holding  period  for  capital  yains 
was  retainea  as  was  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  State  and  local  government 
bonds.  In  addition  to  these  highlights,  a 
i.;reai  many  im  re  detail^  changes  in  tax 
law  were  made  in  the  several  hundred 
pages  it  the  act.  easily  the  .single  most 
ambitio'Ls  work  of  the  1969  Congress. 

SOCIAl.    SECVBrrY 

In  an  emergency  effort  to  ease  the  op- 
pre.ssr.e  burden  of  inflation  which  falls 
most  heavily  on  the  elderly  and  retired. 
Congress  approved  a  15-percent  increase 
m  social  security  benefits  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  .session  The  increase  will 
oenefit  25  million  Americans  and  help 
those  on  fixed  incomes  offset  the  9  1  per- 
cent increase  \n  the  cost  of  living  since 
February  1963  when  benefits  were  last 
rai.sed  Costin :  an  additional  $4  4  billion 
a  vear,  the  increase  will  be  retroactive  to 
January  1.  1970  although  Increased  pay- 
ment checxs  will  not  arrive  until  April 
due  to  the  time  required  to  convert  .social 
security  records 

The  minimum  payment  for  a  single  re- 
tired worker  will  rise  from  $55  to  $64  a 
month.  The  average  payment  for  an  un- 
married person  will  increase  from  $100  to 
SI  15,  for  a  couple  from  $254  to  >296,  and 
from  >113  to  $130  for  a  di.sabled  worker. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  promised  that  further  considera- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  social  .'security  pro- 
i,'ram.s.  including  medicare,  will  be  its 
first  order  of  business  this  year.  Proposals 
to  link  future  benefit  increases  to  the 
cost  of  living  and  to  increase  the  amoimt 
of  income  that  may  be  earned  without 
loss  of  benefits,  both  of  which  I  support. 
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are  expected  to  receive  early  considera- 
tion 

Congre.ss  aLso  extended  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  which  provides  persons 
over  60  years  of  age  with  the  means  to 
participate  in  community  programs,  and 
established  another  program  to  utilize 
the  skills  of  senior  citizens  on  a  volunteer 
basLs.  Called  the  national  older  Ameri- 
cans volunteer  program,  it  will  recruit 
persons  aged  60  and  over  to  provide  serv- 
ices needed  m  their  own  community, 
without  compensation  except  for  trans- 
portation, meals  and  other  out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

DRAFT    REFORM 

In  addition  to  providing  fresh  leader- 
ship toward  solving  the  difficult  dilemma 
of  Vietnam.  President  Nixon  prodded  a 
reluctant  Congress  into  action  on  the 
related  problem  of  draft  reform. 

Although  I  have  urged  more  extensive 
changes.  I  was  pleased  at  the  creation  of 
a  national  lottery  to  guarantee  random 
.selection  of  draftees  as  a  first  step.  Even 
more  significant  was  the  President's  ex- 
ecutive order  limiting  the  draft  essen- 
tially to  19-year-olds.  It  reduces  a  young 
man's  period  of  uncertainty  about  the 
draft  from  7  years  to  1  year.  This  single 
change  will  go  a  long  way  toward  remov- 
ing the  doubts  that  now  hang  over  most 
young  men  enabling  them  to  better  plan 
for  an  education,  marriage,  and  a  job. 
Under  the  new  law.  young  men  with  de- 
ferments will  go  into  the  lottery  pool  and 
be  treated  as  19-year-olds  for  1  year  after 
the'r  deferment  expires. 

Committees  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  promised  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  draft  this 
year  including  consideration  of  an  all- 
volunteer  military  which  may  someday 
replace  selective  service.  .\s  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation  endorsing  a  study  of  this 
approach.  I  am  hopeful  it  may  provide 
some  long-range  answers  to  the  draft 
dilemma. 

ELECTORAL    REFORM 

In  an  effort  to  bring  presidential  elec- 
tions more  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  voters,  the  House  approved  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  abolishing  the 
electoral  college  and  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

It  was  only  the  second  time  since  1804 
that  the  Hou.se  had  tackled  electoral  re- 
form and  the  result  could  stand  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  changes  to  be 
recommended  by  any  Congress  In  mod- 
ern times 

The  amendment,  which  is  still  imder 
consideration  in  the  Senate  and  which 
must  be  approved  by  three-fourths  of 
the  State  legislatures,  provides  that  in 
an  election  involving  more  than  two  can- 
didates, the  winner  must  receive  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  A  run- 
off election  between  the  two  top  vote  get- 
ters is  provided  for  if  no  candidate  re- 
ceives at  least  40  percent  of  the  vote. 

The  House-passed  resolution  also  pro- 
vides for  the  filling  of  vacancies  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  President-elect  or 
Vice-President-elect  and  permits  Con- 
gress to  establish  uniform  national  res- 
idence requirements  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections.  It  would  leave  the 
States  authority  to  regulate  the  times, 
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places,  and  msmner  of  holding  presiden- 
tial elections. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  House-passed 
amendment.  I  have  urged  repeatedly 
that  the  Senate  move  quickly  so  that  a 
change  might  affect  the  1972  presiden- 
tial election,  although  this  appears  to  be 
only  a  remote  possibility  now.  Hopefully, 
Congress  eventually  will  complete  the 
job  of  electoral  reform  by  improving  pro- 
cedures for  nominating  presidential  can- 
didates, possibly  through  changes  in  the 
party  convention  system  or  by  establish- 
ing a  national  presidential  primary. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Although  the  Nixon  administration 
moved  quickly  to  mount  prosecutions 
against  organized  crime  and  corruption 
throughout  the  United  States.  Congress 
so  far  has  been  slow  to  approve  new  ap- 
proaches and  additional  funds.  One  ex- 
ception was  fimding  to  assist  in  the 
training  and  equipping  of  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  which  was  increased 
from  C59  million  last  year  to  $268  million 
this  year.  Action  was  delayed,  however, 
on  most  of  the  other  items  in  a  package 
of  20  anticrime  measures  proposed  by 
the  President. 

These  include  a  proposed  $61  million 
program  against  organized  crime,  a  $25 
million  program  aimed  at  drug  abuse, 
and  $22  milUon  to  fight  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  House  approved  creation  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  investigate  all  aspects 
of  crime  in  the  United  States  and  rec- 
ommend legislation,  a  proposal  I  cospon- 
sored.  Congress  repealed  a  section  of  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act  requiring  record- 
keeping of  sales  of  .22  caliber,  shotgun, 
and  rifle  ammunition. 

DROG    ABUSE 

Congress  similarly  was  slow  to  act  on 
a  comprehensive  set  of  proposals  offered 
by  the  President  in  recognition  that  drug 
abuse  has  grown  within  the  last  decade 
from  essentially  a  local  police  problem 
to  a  serious  national  threat. 

While  proposing  stiffer  penalties  for 
narcotics  sellers,  more  flexible  penalties 
for  users,  and  international  cooperation 
to  reduce  narcotics  traffic,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  go  beyond  law  enforce- 
ment. They  include  emphasis  on  reha- 
bilitative programs,  education,  and  re- 
search. These  are  areas  requiring  prompt 
Congressional  attention  during  1970. 

As  a  beginning.  Congress  approved  500 
new  employees  for  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms to  help  strengthen  administration 
efforts  to  reduce  drug  smuggling,  espe- 
cially along  the  Mexican  border.  The 
House  also  approved  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  legislation  authorizing  education- 
al grants  to  promote  understanding  of 
drug  abuse  problems  and  dangers  and 
for  the  training  of  specialists  in  the  field. 

PORNOGRAPHY 

Few  issues  in  dispute  between  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  touch  parents 
and  householders  more  personally  than 
restricting  obscene  mail. 

Congress  has  made  a  number  of  efforts 
to  legislate  pomographers  out  of  busi- 
ness during  the  last  decade.  Each  time 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
attempt  violated  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  of  expression  or  imposed 
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enforcement 


condiUons    which    made 
costly  and  impractical. 

Recognizing     the     broad     protection 
given  human  expression  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Congress  has  continued  to  work 
carefully  within  Court-drawn  guidelines 
in  an  effort  to  come  up  with  meaningful 
and   legal   safeguards    against   obscene 
mall.  Bills  I  am  cosponsoring  are  the  re- 
sult of  such  careful  study.  One  proposal 
would  prohibit  the   mail  order  sale  of 
hard-core  pornography  to  children  un- 
der the  age  of  16  as  well  as  mailing  of 
obscene  advertisements  to  them.  It  would 
place  the  burden  on  the  sender  to  deter- 
mine   if    underage    children    reside    in 
homes  receiving  such  material.  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  held 
hearings  on  these  and  other  proposals 
last  year  and  hopefully  will  recommend 
approval  during   1970,  President  Nixon 
has  given  his  full  endorsement, 

WELFARE    REFORM 

Among  those  items  receiving  only 
cursory  attention  by  Congress  during 
1969  were  the  President  s  proposals  for 
welfare  and  postal  reform  and  for  an 
overall  effort  to  meet  mounting  trans- 
portation problems. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  of  all  the 
administration's  proposals  is  its  recom- 
mendation for  replacing  the  demeaning 
and  bankrupt  welfare  system  with  which 
the  coimtry  is  now  burdened.  Although 
hearings  began  in  the  House  late  in  the 
year,  much  more  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished this  year. 

The  President's  proposals  would  re- 
structure the  existing  system  in  basic 
ways,  by  providing  incentives  for  fami- 
lies to  stay  together  and  economic  re- 
wards for  men  and  women  on  welfare 
who  enroll  in  job  training  and  search 
out  jobs,  and  by  establishing  a  floor  un- 
der income  to  assure  the  minimum  nec- 
essary for  food  and  shelter. 

POSTAL    REFORM 

Although  the  Presidents  welfare  re- 
form plan  was  not  presented  until  Au- 
gust, Congress  could  not  blame  the 
White  House  for  its  failure  to  act  on 
Post  Office  i-eform.  Recognizing  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  postal  service  accompanied 
step  by  step  by  a  decline  in  quality,  the 
President  early  in  the  year  proposed  a 
complete  revamping  of  the  Post  Office. 
The  key  to  the  reorganization  was  to  be 
the  creation  of  a  semi-governmental, 
privately-operated  postal  corporation. 

The  President  took  the  initiative  early 
in  the  year  by  removing  all  postal  jobs 
from  political  patronage  and  giving 
them  civil  service  status.  Although  ex- 
tensive hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
President's  reorganization  plan  and  a 
number  of  substitutes,  neither  the 
House  or  Senate  took  final  action.  The 
President  has  indicated  he  wUl  continue 
to  press  for  sweeping  reforms  in  1970 
and  he  will  have  my  continued  support 
in  this  effort. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  administration  made  a  number  of 
proposals  during  the  past  year  for  a 
start  on  our  mushrooming  national 
transit  problems — problems  almost  cer- 
tain to  reach  crisis  proportions  during 
the  new  decade. 

Congress  approved  $85  million  to  build 
two   prototypes    of    a    supersonic    pas- 
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senger  transport  aircraft — SST— but 
was  slower  In  acting  on  proposals  to  deal 
with  the  Increasing  airway  and  airport 
congestion  crisis  they  will  intensify. 

The  House  approved  a  10-year,  $5  bil- 
lion airport  and  airways  construction 
and  improvement  program.  The  financ- 
ing—largely through  taxes  on  airway 
users — is  a  source  of  controversy. 

The  Senate  has  yet  to  consider  the 
plan.  It  would  provide  a  running  start 
on  the  national  effort  to  prepare  for  the 
doubling  of  airline  traffic  expected  by 
1975  and  its  tripling  by  1980.  Additional 
funds  were  allocated  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  chiefly  so  that 
it  may  hire  3,800  air  traffic  control  per- 
sonnel to  insure  a  high  level  of  safety  as 
air  traffic  grows. 

A  similar  multibillion  dollar  attack  on 
urban  transportation  congestion,  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon  in  August,  is 
slowly  gaining  support  in  Congress  al- 
though no  final  action  was  taken  during 
1969, 

The  President's  proposal,  now  under 
consideration  by  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees, proposes  spending  $10  billion  out 
of  General  Treasury  funds  over  a  12-year 
period  for  developing  and  improving 
transportation  systems  in  local  com- 
munities. Mr.  Nixon  has  asked  Congress 
to  obligate  $3.1  billion  in  stages  over  the 
first  5  years  of  the  program — more  than 
triple  the  $865  million  authorized  during 
the  past  6  years. 

Congress  gave  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  $11  million  to  support  re- 
search and  development  of  high  speed 
ground  transportation,  but  urged  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transit  Administration  to  be- 
gin concentrating  less  on  research  and 
more  on  implementation. 

HUNGER    AND    POVERTY 


The  Struggle  over  national  priorities 
was  evident  again  in  congressional  ac- 
tion on  a  number  of  programs  proposed 
by  President  Nixon  to  form  a  massive 
national  commitment  to  end  himger  and 
malnutrition  and  to  provide  for  the  100 
million  new  Americans  expected  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Congress  responded  to  the  campaign 
to  end  hunger  in  an  unprecedented  way 
by  appropriating  $610  million  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  a  main  vehicle  for 
attacking  hunger  in  America.  Unfor- 
tunately, Congress  also  continued  to 
pour  about  $4  billion  a  year  into  a  waste- 
ful and  outmoded  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram— the  price  demanded  by  agricul- 
tural interests  for  food  stamp  increases. 

Rural  leaders  also  succeeded  in  killing 
an  amendment  which  I  supported  to 
place  a  $20,000  limit  on  subsidy  payments 
to  any  single  farmer.  The  effort  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  subsidy  program  will 
continue  in  1970  and  hopefully  result  in  a 
redirection  of  these  valuable  resources  to 
more  vital  programs.  A  possible  solution 
which  I  am  sponsoring  calls  for  the  phas- 
ing out  of  the  subsidy  program  over  a  o- 
year  period  and  providing  job  training 
and  relocation  services  to  marginal  farm- 
ers forced  to  seek  new  careers. 

The  President  has  promised  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  hundreds  of 
recommendations  for  improving  the  Na- 
tion's food  assistance,  consumer  protec- 
tion, and  health  programs  made  by  the 
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recently  concluded  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Pood.  Nutrition,  and  Health. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  President  ^plit 
away  the  Headstart  and  Job  Corps  pro- 
krrains  from  the  Office  or  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  !'ie  hopes  that  both  could 
be  operated  more  efficiently  bv  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Congress  then  ap- 
proved A  J-year  extension  of  the  poverty 
proijram  with  my  support 

The  administration  has  pledged  to  re- 
structure GEO  as  an  efficient  research 
and  development  agency  responsible  for 
devising  new  approaches  to  the  problems 
of  the  poor.  A  Presidential  proposal  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Pop- 
ulation Growth  to  provide  family  guid- 
ance and  planning  services  to  those  who 
voluntarily  .seek  help  remains  under 
study  by  Congress. 

SAFTTT    AND    HEALTH 

Some  of  the  most  significant  action 
taken  by  Congress  during  1969  wa*  in  ttie 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  liealth 
for  coal  miners  and  construction  workers. 

The. most  far-reaching  mine  safety  and 
liealth -legislation  in  history  was  ap- 
proved, letiecting  a  national  concern 
about  the  long  neglect  .shown  the  coal 
miner.  The  law  not  only  provides  new 
proteition  from  disasters  caused  by  ex- 
plosions and  cave- ins  but  also  from  the 
dreaded  black  lung"  disease  caused  by 
the  breathing  of  excessive  amounts  of 
coal  dust  A  corps  of  mine  inspectors  to 
enforce  the  new  standards  is  authorized 
along  with  increased  funds  tor  research 
into  cures  for  occupational  diseases. 

CorL-.truction  workers  who  according 
to  statistics,  are  engaged  in  the  most 
hazardous  work  in  the  Nation,  gained 
additional  protection  trom  leguslation 
forbidding  uasanitarv  or  hazardous  con- 
ditions of  Federal  projects.  It  resulted 
trom  findings  that  construction  worker 
deaths  account  for  20  percent  of  all  on- 
the-job  fatalities  in  America. 

A  .3-year  extension  uf  legislation  to 
provide  matching  grants  to  States  for 
construction  and  modernization  of  hos- 
^  pitals  and  health  facilities  was  parsed  by 
the  House  and  .-ent  to  the  Senate.  The 
bill  also  would  establish  a  new  program 
of  Federal  guarantees  on  loans  for  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  public  or 
nonprofit  private  health  facilities.  Tlus 
measure  is  an  effort  to  meet  the  national 
need  lor  suine  85,000  additional  acute- 
care  hospital  beds  and  nearly  900  new 
health  centers.  The  House  also  approved 
assistance  for  medical  libraries  in  coping 
with  the  flood  of  new  information. 

CONSUMES    PROGRAMS 

In  a  related  area.  Congress  and  the 
administration  continued  their  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  Amencan  consumer, 
begun  formally  m  1966.  The  President 
appointed  nis  own  special  adviser  on 
consume:  affairs,  while  Consress  con- 
tinued to  consider  a  variety  of  proposals 
to  ^ive  permanent  sutU5  to  the  post, 
some  calling  for  a  Cabinet  level  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  principal  body  authorized  to  -study 
consumer  protection  needs  and  recom- 
mend lemslation.  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety,   was  extended 
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for  another  year  and  Congress  approved 
the  Commission's  recommendations  for 
legislation  to  protect  children  from  dan- 
lieroas  toys  Tiie  so-called  Toy  Safety 
Act  provides  extra  .safeguards  against 
toys  which  present  electrical,  mechanical 
or  thermal  hazards 

Additional  precautions  relating  to  au- 
tomobile and  tire  .satety  and  cigarette 
advertising  passed  the  Hou^>e  and  Senate 
in  differing  vcr.slons  with  the  final  drafts 
still  to  be  agreed  upon. 

CENSUS    REH1RM 

The  House  t;ave  a  threat  deal  of  con- 
sideration to  bills  which  I  cosponsored 
calling  for  mandatory  answers  to  only 
seven  questions  m  the  upcoming  1970 
census.  However,  the  legislation  flnaUy 
approved  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  .still  requires  answers  to  all  cen- 
sus questions,  although  the  lail  penalty 
for  failure  to  respond  was  removed.  The 
House  bill  requires  the  Census  Bureau 
to  t;ive  further  study  to  the  possibihty 
of  voluntary  responses  to  all  questions. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  call  for  a 
con;;ressional  review  of  future  census 
questionnaiies.  additional  safeuuards 
against  disclosure  of  confidential  infor- 
mation and  the  creation  of  a  citizens 
committee  to  help  plan  the  1980  census. 

H'RtlGN     AFFAIRS 

Weary  from  years  of  mismanagement 
and  misdirection  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Congress  generally  L'ave  bipartisan  .-up- 
port  to  President  Nixon's  new  initiatives, 
not  only  m  Vietnam,  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  Democratic-controlled  House 
Foreign  Atfairs  Committee  endorsed  or 
;>aralleled  the  Presidents  actions  in  a 
number  of  areas. 

After  several  weeks  of  licarinss  by  the 
committee  on  germ  and  chemical  war- 
fare, the  President  in  late  November  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would 
never  en^awe  :n  yerm  warfare  and  re- 
nounced all  but  defensive  uses  of  chemi- 
cal warfare  weapons.  The  President  said: 

Mankind  .ilready  ■arrles  in  U.s  own  litnds 
•oo  in.iny  if  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 
'lon  Uy  the  e.xamples  we  set  today,  we  hope 
•-o  .contribute  to  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
understanding  between  nations  and  among 
men 

He  urged  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol  prohibiting  the  use  of 
.such  gases,  a  step  urged  in  a  resolution 
I  sponsored  following  the  committee 
hearings 

Along  with  several  other  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  members,  I  introduced 
a  resolution  urging  himiane  treatment 
of  US  servicemen  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  specifically  calling  on  Hanoi  to 
adhere  to  the  Geneva  conventions  on  the 
creaiment  of   war  prisoners. 

An  exception  to  congressional  sup- 
port lor  the  President's  programs  was 
foreign  aid,  which  became  another  vic- 
tim of  Vietnam,  inflation,  and  concern 
about  Federal  spending  and  national 
priorities. 

Although  a  House-Senate  committee 
must  still  resolve  details,  the  final  ap- 
propriation promises  to  be  about  $1.6 
billion,  the  smallest  in  the  22-year  his- 
tory of  the  program  The  figure  is  about 
$1    billion  less   than   the  President   re- 
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quested.  About  $425  million  is  earmarked 
tor  military  assistance,  the  remainder 
for  economic  aid  programs. 

The  bill  places  new  emphasis  on  tech- 
nical assistance  and  multilateral  aid 
programs  as  well  as  establishing  an 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion to  encourage  the  participation  of 
the  private  sector  in  the  future  of  the 
developing  nations.  Congre.ss  clearly 
.served  noti>.e  on  the  administration  that 
It  must  come  up  with  basic  new  direc- 
tions and  new  methods  if  it  expects  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  after  1970. 

Congre.ss  was  much  more  impres.sed 
with  the  President's  efforts  to  reduce  U.S. 
involvement  throuuhout  the  world  and 
his  pledge  to  replace  the  policy  of  con- 
irontation  with  the  superpowers  with  an 
era  of  negotiation. 

The  Senate  opened  the  way  in  March 
by  ratifying  the  Nuclear  Nonprolilera- 
tion  Treaty — a  step  I  urged  2  years  ago. 
The  treaty  bars  nuclear  nations  from 
giving  atomic  weapons  to  non-nuclear 
nations 

This  preliminary  step  was  followed  in 
the  fall  by  the  opening  ot  high-level 
.strategic  arms  limitation  talks — SALT — 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviets. 

The  President  al.so  opened  the  door 
gradually  to  communication  with  Com- 
munist China  by  sluihtly  ea.sing  trade 
and  travel  restrictions.  Resumption  of 
diplomatic  discus,-ions  between  the 
United  States  and  Red  China  was  an- 
nounced within  the  last  several  days.  The 
re.sults  of  these  initiatives  as  well  as  the 
SALT  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
will  play  a  major  role  in  determining  the 
arrangement  of  our  national  priorities 
for  years  to  come 

Tlie  Middle  East  continued  next  to 
Vietnam  as  the  most  volatile  and  insolu- 
ble of  the  world's  major  trouble  .spots. 
While  the  major  powers  must  continue  to 
create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  a 
peaceful  settlement.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vmced  that  any  permanent  settlement 
must  be  based  on, direct  agreements  be- 
tween the  principal  parties  to  the  con- 
flict— Israel  and  tiie  Arab  States.  No  last- 
ing peace  can  result  from  solutions  im- 
posed on  eitiier  side  by  the  major  world 
powers. 

In  Its  efforts  to  help  set  the  Nation  on 
new  ijaths  and  to  establish  new  national 
noals,  the  1909  Congress  enacted  220 
public  and  private  bills  out  of  more  than 
20.000  introduced  m  the  Hou.se  and  Sen- 
ate. The  loregoing  is  a  summary  of  just 
■some  of  the  highlights.  I  will  Le  plea.'^ed 
to  provide  more  detailed  information  on 
specific  bills  on  request. 


NEW  HEW  PROCEDURES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Robert 
Finch  announced  the  adoption  of  new 
procedures  concerning  the  hiring  of  part- 
time  advisers  and  consultants.  This  issue 
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has  made  the  news  because  of  charges  of 
so-called  blacklisting  of  certain  indi- 
viduals by  the  Department  in  the  past. 
Tlie  new  procedures  are  the  result  of  a 
study  conducted  by  Under  Secretary 
John  G.  Veneman  and  Prof.  H.  Reed 
Ellis  of  Columbia  University.  To  provide 
additional  background  on  this  latest  de- 
velopment. I  include  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  news  release,  along 
with  the  text  of  the  report  by  Professor 
Ellis  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

I  A  news  release  from  the  Department  of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare] 
Part-Time  Admsors   and  Consultants 
Secretary  ot   Health,  Education,  and  V\'el- 
tare  Robert  H.  Finch   today  announced  ap- 
proval of  revised  procedures  for  the  selection 
and  appointnient  ot  advisors  and  consultants 
hired    on    ^i    part-time    basts    to    assist    the 
Departmi-ni  m  non-sensitive  work  areas.  . 
HighllL'hts  I  I  these  new  procedures  are: 
1 1 1    The  present  HEW  practice  of  pre-ap- 
polntive  investigations  by  the  Department's 
Office   of   Internal   Security   will   be   discon- 
tinued. 

(2>  The  constituent  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment will  be  responsible  for  evaluating 
prospective  i.dM.sors  and  consultants. 

131  Appointments  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  pr'icssional  competence,  that  is. 
integntv.  judgment  and  ability. 

(4)  If  an  agency  has  evidence  suggesting 
that  a  prospective  appointee  possesses  traits 
that  would  to  adversely  aflect  the  perform- 
ance ol  his  job  as  to  disqualify  him,  the 
individual  nuII  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
challenge  the  evidence. 

1 51  In  lieu  of  a  pre-appointment  investi- 
gation for  loyalty,  the  Individual  will  be  re- 
quired to  execut*  an  appointment  affidavit 
which  will  be  subject  to  a  post-appointment 
veracity  check  as  is  done  for  all  Federal 
employees. 

The  decision  to  institute  new  procedures 
climaxes  several  months  of  intensive  study 
of  current  practices  of  the  Department  by 
Department  officials.  This  study  was  led  by 
HEW  Under  Secrctarv  John  G.  Veneman.  and 
a  consultant.  H.  Reed  Ellis,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  submitted  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations on  December  1,  1969. 

The  study  was  Initiated  in  response  to 
longstanding  criticisms  from  the  scientific 
community  and  elsewhere  alleging  the 
■blacklisting"  of  certain  scientists  as  well 
.•vs  other  arbitrary  and  unfair  aspects  of  the 
investigation  of  prospective  advisors  and  con- 
sultants. About  a  month  after  the  study  be- 
gan. Under  Secretary  Veneman  directed  all 
agency  heads  in  the  Department  to  insure 
that  ■blacklisting"  did  not  occur  in  such 
agencies,  and  agency  heads  were  invited  to 
submit  comments  and  soaggestions  on  the 
appointment  process. 
Secretary  Finch  said : 

■On  the  basis  of  the  study  and  the  con- 
structive comments  of  many  interested  In- 
dividuals and  organizations,  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  Department,  we  feel  we  can 
implement  a  procedure  that  will  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals  while  at  the  same  time 
safeguard  the  public  interest." 

Details  ol  the  new  appointment  procedures 
will  be  drafted  for  formal  Inclusion  in  the 
Department's  mantials. 

Secretary  Finch  further  said: 
■The  Ellis  report  traces  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Department's  appointment 
procedures.  It  suggests  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  was  self-imposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment over  the  years,  but  that  we  can  over- 
come the  difficulties  by  replacing  archaic 
practices  with  pragmatic  ones  adequate  to 
do  the  job.  Today's  decision  is  the  first  step 
in  a  long  overdue  updating  of  our  appoint- 
ment procedures." 
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Department    of    Health,    Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare, 
Washi7igtoii.  DC.  December  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Finch. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Wasliuigtun.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  plea.'ied  to  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration  my  report  "A  Re- 
Mew  of  Procedures  For  Pre-Appointmeni  In- 
vestigations of  Advisors  and  Consultants  Ap- 
pointed To  Non-Sensitive  Positions  m  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  .ind  Wel- 
fare". I  hope  you  imd  my  analysis  and  ac- 
companying recommendations  worthy  ot  this 
rather  Imposing  title.  The  Report  is  divided 
into  four  sections:  .section  I  is  a  summary: 
Section  II  is  historical  and  descriptive;  Sec- 
tion III  Is  evaluative;  and  Section  IV  Is  a 
series  of  recommendations. 

My  Investigation  would  have  been  inordi- 
nately more  difficult  had  it  not  been  lor  the 
lissistance  of  several  men  in  the  Department. 
First,  Mr.  FTederick  Schmidt,  Director  of  the 
Office    of    Internal    Security,    patiently    an- 
swered all  of  my  inquiries,  some  of  which  I 
now  perceive  were  not  as  Intelligent  as  I  had 
first  thought.  Mr.  Sol  Elson,  Acting  Deputy 
Assistant   Secretary    for   Administration,   of- 
fered helpful  advice  at  several  critical  Junc- 
tures in  this  study.  Two  men,  however,   of- 
fered assistance  which  I  now  reali::e  was  in- 
valuable   and    without    which     this    Report 
could   not   have   been    written.   Mr.    Phillips 
Rockefeller  subjected  the  first  draft  of  this 
study  to  intellectual  surgery  ano  from  that 
operation  has  emerged  a  much  more  tightly 
reasoned  study.  Mr.  Samuel  Tilton.  a  lawyer 
In  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  did  most 
of  the   basic   research   and   prepared   several 
cogent  memoranda.  Of  course,  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Report  are   totally  my  respon- 
sibility. 

Sincerely, 

Harlan   Reed  Ellis. 


A  Revtew  of  Procfdures  for  Pre-Appoint- 
MENT  Investigations  of  Advisors  and 
Consultants  Appointed  to  Non -Sensitive 
Positions  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

(By  Harlan  Reed  Ellis  I 

I.    SUMMARY    OF    FINDINGS    AND 

recommendations  rs^ 

As  one  who  has  carefully  siudiM-^he  his- 
torical development  of  present  prc^edures  for 
the  Investigation  of  advisors  and  consultants 
appointed  to  non-sensitive  positions  in  the 
Department.  I  conclude  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  a  logic  all  their  own.  This  is  to  say 
that  no  reasonable  man  would  design  the 
present  system  as  it  has  evolved.  Several 
anomalies  are  worth  highlighting:  (1)  DHEW 
conducts  one  kind  of  investigation  for  De- 
partmental advisors  while  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  conducts  another  kind  for  De- 
partmental consultants:  (2)  Officially,  pros- 
pective advisors  and  consultants  are  not  to 
know  that  they  are  being  investigated:  yet, 
in  reality,  very  few  do  not  know  they  are 
being  investigated;  i3)  Officially,  blacklists 
are  condemned  but  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem Itself  encourages  bureaucrats  in  the 
bowels  of  the  appointing  agencies  to  make 
them  up  and  use  them  anyway.  (4)  The  whole 
operation  takes  on  a  Kafkaesque  aura  in  the 
public  mind  when  Nobel  laureates  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Government  service  for 
whatever  reason. 

■yet,  considerations  of  self-interest  should 
convince  Governmeent  officials  of  the  de- 
sirability of  excluding  an  individual  from 
the  Government  service  who  1 1 )  is  either  an 
active  member  of  an  organization  which 
advocates  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  as  an  indi- 
vidual advocates  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Government  and  in  either  case  has 
demonstrated  an  intent  to  carry  out  this  ob- 
jective or  (2)  possesses  certain  personal  traits 
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which  will  adversely  aflect  the  performance 
of  his  duties  or  the  overall  efficiency  of  his 
agency.  Not  coincidentally.  these  two  stand- 
ards of  disqualification  are  the  only  ones 
the  courts  have  indicated  are  permissible. 

Therefore,  the  problem  becomes  one  of 
reconciling  the  admitted  need  for  some 
standards  of  exclusion  with  the  admitted 
liabilities  of  the  present  system.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  a  reconciliation  Is  Impos- 
sible. Consequently.  I  have  proposed  the 
adopuon  of  an  entirely  new  set  of  investl- 
gatorv  procedures  I  have  outlined  these  pro- 
cedures m  Recommendation  One  of  Section 
IV.  Briefly,  I  proposed  1 1 )  to  allow  the  head 
ot  each  operating  agency  in  the  Department 
to  make  the  final  determination  on  the  su.t- 
abilitv  of  his  prospective  advisors  and  con- 
sultants, and  i2)  to  require  each  advisor 
and  consultant  to  sign  a  constitutionally  per- 
missible loyalty  affidavit.  A  name  check  of 
FBI  files  w-otUd  then  be  conducted  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  and  its  employees  from 
an  individual  who  might  willingly  perjure 
himself. 

.Alternative  recommendations  are  also  dis- 
cussed in  Section  IV.  but  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  one  just  described. 

n.  PRESENT  procedures  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
•  DVLSORS  AND  CONSULTANTS  APPOINTED  TO 
NON-SENSITIVE  POSITIONS  IN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT   OF   HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND    WELFARB 

A  brief  history 

Advisors 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  Executive  Order 
10450    on    April    27,    1953,    only    the    PubUc 
Health    Service     (PHSi     of    those    agencies 
which    would    eventually   comprise   the   De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
I  DHEW)    maintained   a  security   office.   This 
Office  existed  to  process  the  requests  of  PHS' 
employees  lor  access  to  security  materials  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  i  DOD  i    However, 
after    several    instances    where    members    of 
advisorv    committees    had    been    dismissed 
tlirough  the  operation  of  the  post-appoint- 
ment lovaity  review  prcx:edures  of  Executive 
Order  9835   (issued  on  March  21.   1947>,  the 
Surgeon  General  ordered  the  PHS*  Security 
Office  also  to  conduct  preappointment  checks 
on  all  potential  advisors.  By  direction  of  the 
Surgeon   General,   individuals   being   consid- 
ered for  advisory  groups  and  committees  were 
to  be  given  a  preliminary  screening  by  the 
PHS'  Security  Office  and,  if  subsequently  ap- 
pointed, were  only  to  be  formally  processed 
under  Executive  Order  9835 

Pursuant  to  P.L.  81-733,  Executive  Order 
10450  outlined  investigatory  procedures  for 
the  appointment  of  Government  employees. 
Section   3-A   required,    inter   alia,    that: 

■  The  appointment  of  each  civilian  officer 
or  emplovee  in  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  shall  be  made  subject  to 
investigation  ...  in  no  event  shall  the  investi- 
gation Include  less  than  a  ;iatlonal  agency 
check  .  .  .  and  written  Inquiries  to  ap- 
pr'opriate  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
former  employers  and  supervisors,  references, 
and  schools  attended  by  the  person  under 
investigation  .  .  .  ." 

Subsequently,  the  PHS'  security  opera- 
tion was  incorporated  Into  the  newly  created 
DHEW  Office  of  Internal  Security  (OIS), 
and  pre-appointment  checks  were  continued 
for  all  potential  advisory  personnel  of  PHS 
at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon  General.  Soon 
thereafter  Departmental  regulations  were 
issued  requiring  that  confidential  pre- 
appointment  checks  be  conducted  for  all  per- 
sons (not  just  advisory  personnel)  appointed 
by  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
DHEW.  (The  decision  to  institute  pre- 
appointment  investigations  in  these  cases 
was  a  departmental,  not  a  statutory  or 
Executive  Order,  requirement.  Although 
Executive    Order    10450    required    that    cer- 
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tAln  invrstlgatory  procedures  t>«  followed.  U 
did  not  specify  that  such  procedure*  Include 
a  pre-appolntment  component  i  Theee  De- 
partmental pre-appolntment  checks  were 
never  intended  to  subatltuted  for  the  investl- 
Katory  requlrenienw  of  Executive  Order 
10460  Once  the  pre-appolntment  check  had 
been  completed  and  a  iecmion  wa«  made  to 
appoint  the  Individual  concerned  on  the 
basis  of  information  which  had  been  col- 
lected, the  prospective  app<;)lntee  was  In- 
vited to  .serve  If  the  Individual  accepted, 
he  was  then  required  to  complete  Standard 
Porm  iSKi  57  (Application  Por  Federal  Em- 
ployment! 95  (Security  Investmatlon  Data 
Por  Non-Sensltlve  Positions!  ."ind  87 
-  Fingerprint  Chart!  These  forma  were 
then  sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
where  the  national  agency  check  iNACi  and 
inquiries  required  by  Executive  Order  10460 
were  conducted 

In  the  case  of  indlvldual.s  who  were  to  be 
appointed  not  by  or  with  the  .approval  of  the 
Secretary,  pre-apfxilntmenl  procedures  for 
members  of  advisory  conimitteee  varied  The 
PHS  t-ontlnued  to  request  pre- appointment 
checks  for  Its  prospective  advisors  Other 
agencies  within  the  Department  gradually 
adopted  the  PHS'  approach  as  their  commit- 
tee structure  expanded  and  as  security  and 
.■mltabWHy  questlon.s  were  raised  more  fre- 
quently by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
through  lU  investlRatlons  required  by  Execu- 
tive Order  10450  Eventually  all  DHEW 
agencies  were  rnutlnely  reciuestLng  preap- 
[Xjlnt  L-hecks  for  prospective  members  of  ad- 
vlsor>-  conunlttees 

Complaints,  primarily  from  members  of 
the  sclentlflc  ix)mmunlty.  ^X)ncernlng  the 
neceeelty  at  havlnsj  advisors  complete  SP 
57.  85.  and  be  ringerprinted  as  a  condition  of 
appointment  resiil'ed  in  extended  corre- 
spondence between  DHEW  .md  the  cnvll 
Service  Commission  durlns!  1965  and  19«6. 
The  Department  requested,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  granted  in  a  letter  dated 
Miiv  21.  1966  an  exemption  to  the  normal 
investigatory  requirements  '.or  individuals 
serving  as  members  of  advLs<jry  groupa  or 
committees  if  'he  prospective  employee  met 
certain  cjviailflcatlons  These  qualiacallona 
were  i  1 )  his  employment  wa*  to  be  tem- 
p<:)rary  or  Intermittent.  i2)  It  was  estimated 
that  lie  would  work  no  more  than  thlrtv  days 
in  any  one  year,  and  31  his  Job  was  -lassl- 
ned  non-sensltlve  ■  The  exemption  granted 
by  the  Commission  relieved  the  Department 
otf  refjuirlng  that  advisors  in  these  rases 
complete  SP  57  H5  and  be  flnserprlnted  on 
the  condition  that  the  Department  'ake 
appropriate  mea.-.ures  'o  Insure  that  emplov- 
ment  under  this  agreement  would  not  be  ad- 
verse tu  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
Consequently,  the  Department  ordered  the 
appointing  agency  to  -omplete  DHEW  F'irm 
209  >  Heque«t  for  Security  Check!  for  ail 
prtispectlve  advisors  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  individual  concerned  OIS  was  directed 
to  conduct  a  pre-appfjlntment  investigation 
on  'he  basis  of  information  provided  in  that 
form  This  new  proc^nlure  was  extended  to  all 
pnjspectlve  advisors  who  might  qualify  under 
•erms  of  the  exemption,  m  t  Just  to  those 
appointed  by  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary 

Con-sultauts 

Present  pre-appomtnient  Investigatory  pro- 
cedures for  consultants  developed  In  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  tor  advisors  The  first  ex- 
emption to  the  re<iulred  procedures  under 
Executive  Order  10450  w.ia  gr.mted  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  on  July  to.  1953. 
Under  the  terms  of  that  exemption,  DHEW  Is 
not  required  to  submit  any  cases  to  the  Com- 
mission for  Investigation  If  the  consultant  Is 
to  be  appointed  to  a  nonsensltlve  [xisltlon  for 
90  days  ur  less  .\  second  exemption  for  other 
classes  of  consultants,  le.  consultants  who 
would    be    temporary    or    intermittent    em- 
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ployees  of  the  Department  In  non-setultlve 
positions  appointed  for  one  vear  or  less  or  for 
longer  than  one  year  but  not  expected  to  work 
niore  than  thirty  days  in  any  one  year,  was 
requested  on  August  16.  1965  This  request 
was  made  three  months  after  the  C-ommls- 
slon  b«d  granted  a  similar  exemption  for 
certain  advl.sors  Specifically,  the  request  was 
to  allow  the  .ippolntlng  agency  to  forward  to 
the  Commission  biographical  sketches  from 
which  the  CommlBstoa  would  conduct  Its  in- 
vestigation in  lieu  of  SF  67.  88,  and  87  which 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  completed  by  the 
prospetc've  employee  Ttie  Commlslson  re- 
plied on  .August  27,  1966  that  such  a  sub- 
stitution wc'uld  make  the  conduct  of  a 
(X)mplete  national  <igency  check  Impossible 
and  outlined  objections  to  the  suggested  new 
prix'edures 

The  Department  did  not  respond  to  this 
letter  until  March  23.  1966  On  that  date  a 
different  .Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion wrote  the  Commission  that  It  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  I>epartment  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  substituting  biographical 
sketches  for  SF  57.  85.  and  87  outweighed  the 
risks  aasficlated  with  a  more  limited  Inves- 
tigation which  would  result  from  the  change 
;n  priK-edures  The  Comml.sslon  replied  on 
.April  20.  1966  and  agreed  to  the  substitution. 
TVie  Commission  informed  DHEW  that  con- 
sultants investigated  under  the  new  pro- 
cedure would  have  their  names  checked 
.igaln.st  Cl\ll  .Service  .tnd  FBI  records  only. 
However  if  a  question  of  loyalty  were  raised, 
'he  prospective  consultant  would  automati- 
cally undergo  a  full  held  Investigation  by 
'he  FBI  This  new  procedure  was  modified  by 
•he  Department  in  May.  1969  Probpectlve 
consultants  without  normal  quallflcallons" 
were  again  required  to  submit  SP  57.  85.  and 
87  to  the  Commission  so  the  Commission 
co'ild  conduct  a  complete  national  agency 
check  on  each  Individual  prior  to  appoint- 
ment 

Overview 

Authority  to  make  adjustments  In  the  In- 
vestigatory pro<edures  for  both  advisors  and 
consultants  under  the  conditions  specified 
<ti pra  was  granted  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission   in   Section    :3A    of    ExecutUe   Order 

10450 

Provided  that  upon  request  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned,  the 
Civil  .Service  Commission  may  In  Its  dlscre- 
Mon.  authorize  such  less  Investigation  i  less 
than  the  national  .igency  check  and  In- 
quiries required  by  Executive  Order  10450 
quoted  earlier i  as  may  meet  'he  require- 
ments of  national  security  with  respect  to 
per-dlem.  Intermittent,  temporary  <jr  sea- 
•  tial  emplovees  or  aliens  empli  yed  outside 
■he  United  States" 

<i'.\  September  8  1966.  the  Commission 
issued  Bulletin  No  736- .J  which  granted  to 
all  departments  and  agencies  on  request  the 
exemptions  approved  for  DHEW  The  exemp- 
tion was  granted  for  the  employment  of 
advlstirs  and  consultants  subject  to  'hree 
conditions  i  1 1  the  appointment  would  be 
to  a  nun-sensltlve  position.  i21  'he  employ- 
ment would  be  temporary  and  limited  to 
"lie  year  or  if  longer  than  one  year,  the  em- 
pl  Nment  would  bo  no  longer  than  thirty 
days  in  any  one  year,  and  i3i  the  head  of 
the  agency  reports  that  the  submission  of 
'he  tLsual  investigatory  forms  is  Impeding 
recruitment 

Thus,  by  the  spring  of  1966.  DHEW  was  ap- 
pointing advisors  and  consultants  pursuant 
to  exemptions  granted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Comml.sMl' ■[!.  the  exact  procedure  depending 
on  whether  the  appointment  waa  to  an  ad- 
visory committee  or  a  consultautship  In  the 
former  case  the  appointing  agency  completed 
HEW  Form  209  and  sent  It  to  OIS  which 
conducted  an  investigation  In  the  latter  rase, 
the  appointing  agency  sent  a  biographical 
sketch  to  the  Civil  Service  Comrnissliin  which 
supervised  a  limited  pre-appolntment  check. 
If  the  results  of  the  investigation  raised  no 
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questions  of  loyalty  or  suitability,  the  Inves- 
tigating agency  so  notified  the  appointing 
authority.  However,  If  grounds  for  disquallfl- 
catlon  appeared,  the  procedures  differed.  In 
t  he  case  of  consultants,  once  the  Commission 
had  completed  its  investigations,  including 
a  full  field  FBI  Investigation  If  questions  of 
loyalty  were  raised,  the  data  was  sent  to  OIS. 
OIS  then  conducted  a  check  of  its  own  files 
and  pursued  any  other  sources  of  Information 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  record  The  collected 
data  then  was  deiu-ered  to  the  head  of  the 
appointing  agency  by  OIS  If  the  issue  were 
a  question  of  loyalty,  OIS  usually  made  a 
recommendation  on  the  disposition  of  the 
case:  otherwise  the  Office  allowed  the  agency 
concerned  to  niake  an  Independent  evalua- 
tion and  judgment  In  the  case  of  advisors, 
the  complete  investigation  was  handled  by 
OIS  However.  If  a  question  of  loyally  arose, 
the  operating  agency  was  notified,  and  if  the 
decision  were  to  keep  the  Individual  under 
consideration,  OIS  arranged  for  a  full  field 
investigation  by  the  FBI  Once  all  data  had 
t)een  collected.  OIS  followed  the  same  pro- 
cedures In  sending  the  data  to  the  operating 
agency  as  was  described  ?vipra  with  regard 
to  consultant's 

On  October  5.  1968.  the  Secretary  Instl- 
t  uted  a  new  procedure  for  evaluating  all  c.-ises 
where  OIS  felt  it  could  not  issue  a  routine 
.ipproval  of  .1  pri^pectlve  appointee  Tills  pro- 
cedure provided  that  the  Assistant  Secretary 
lor  Administration  make  the  final  determina- 
tion The  action  was  taken  primarily  for 
'hree  reasons  ill  it  was  believed  that  the 
heads  of  :igencles  were  not  giving  full  and 
fair  consideration  to  data  furnished  them  by 
OIS.  fjartlcularly  In  cases  of  suitability;  i2! 
a  uniform  standard  for  all  DHEW  agencies 
would  be  desirable:  and  i:l(  adverse  decisions 
on  prospective  employees  should  be  made  at 
a  high  level  In  the  Department 

The  p'-t'sent  systfm 

Different  procedures  for  the  pre-appolnt- 
ment checks  of  prospective  advisors  and  con- 
sultants .ire  followed  today  In  the  case  of 
idvlsors.  the  operating  agency  seeking  to 
make  the  appointment  submits  the  names 
.md  biographical  data  requested  In  HEW 
Form  209  to  the  Office  of  Internal  Security 
lOISi  Form  209  is  theoretically  to  be  com- 
pleted with  the  aid  of  reference  materials 
only  and  without  contacting  the  prospec- 
tive employee  OIS  then  checks  Its  own 
records  for  any  previously  collected  In- 
formation on  the  Individual.  If  such  Infor- 
mation does  exist,  whether  or  not  the  check 
Is  to  be  updated  depends  on  the  appointing 
authority  If  the  Secretary  is  making  the 
apF>olntment  the  pre-appolntment  check 
must  be  updated  if  the  Information  is  more 
than  one  year  old  If  the  appointing  officer  is 
someone  other  than  the  Secretary,  the  check 
must  be  more  than  two  years  old  Uj  warrant 
any  updating 

When  an  updating  Is  required  or  when  OIS 
has  no  record  on  a  prospective  advisor.  Form 
209  Is  used  to  conduct  a  national  agency 
name  check  ire  FPM  736-3.  March  29.  19681 
which  involves  the  following 

1 1 )  Copies  of  Form  209  are  sent  to  the 
FBI  for  a  check  ot  Its  Investigative  files  (ar- 
rest record)  as  well  as  Its  Identification  Di- 
vision flies. 

i2)  A  copy  of  Form  209  Is  sent  to  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  If  CSC  has  a  rec- 
ord on  the  individual,  OIS  must  go  to  the 
Commission  to  review  It  there 

13)  OIS  checks  the  records  of  the  House 
Committee  i^n  Internal  Security. 

i4!  .A  Department  of  Defense  form  Is  sent 
to  OOD's  Central  Index  of  Investigation. 
If  there  are  records,  they  are  .sent  to  the 
Pentagon  where  OIS  may  review  them, 

1 5)  Finally,  any  other  Investigating  agen- 
cies indicated  by  Form  209  are  checked,  eg 
If  the  individual  Is  foreign  born,  inquiry 
Is  made  at  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 
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No  inquiries  are  made  to  local  poUce 
chiefs,  former  employers,  or  schools  which 
the  individual  attended.  If  approval  is  rou- 
tine, the  operaUng  agency  is  so  Informed  by 
OIS.  In  cases  where  routine  approval  can- 
not be  granted,  the  information  Is  submitted 
to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration who  makes  the  final  Judgment. 
(Theoretically,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  should  make  that  Judg- 
ment but  he  has  delegated  the  responsibility 
to  his  Deputy.) 

In  the  case  of  consultants  who  will  serve 
intermittently,  the  investigation  Is  less  thor- 
ough. The  appointing  authority  submits  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  prospective 
employee  directly  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, not  to  OIS  as  is  the  case  In  appoint- 
ing advisors.  The  Commission  arranges  for  a 
check  of  its  own  files  as  well  as  those  of  the 
FBI.  If  there  is  no  record  of  information 
which  may  be  considered  unfavorable,  the 
Commission  so  notifies  the  appointing  au- 
thority. DHEW's  records  are  not  checked  un- 
less the  appointment  cannot  be  routinely 
approved 

Where  there  may  be  questions  of  loyalty, 
the  Commission  automatically  refers  the  case 
to  the  FBI  which  conducts  a  full  field  In- 
vestigation. Where  the  question  is  one  of 
sultabllitv.  the  data  is  sent  to  OIS  for  further 
action.  This  always  Includes  a  check  of  HEW's 
own  records.  OIS  then  submits  the  data  on 
suitability  collected  by  the  Commission  and 
data  gathered  through  its  own  investigations 
to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration In  addition  to  a  check  of  Depart- 
mental records,  OIS  conducts  no  other  In- 
vestlgaUon  unless  there  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence which  suggests  a  ready  source  of 
further  Information, 

When  adverse  data  of  a  loyalty  or  suita- 
bility nature  is  submitted  to  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  for 
his  Judgment,  in  the  case  of  both  advisors 
and  consultants  three  alternative  courses  of 
action  mav  be  followed: 

1 1 1  The  individual  can  be  approved  and 
the  appointing  agency  will  be  Informed  by 
the  OIS  In  the  case  of  advisors,  this  action 
Is  no  different  from  that  of  routine  approval 
except  for  a  possible  time  lag.  However,  in 
the  case  of  consultants.  OIS  notifies  the 
agency  directly  which  differs  from  the  routine 
approval  procedure  where  the  Commission 
notifies  the  apixjintlng  agency, 

(2)  The  individual  can  be  rejected,  and 
OIS  notifies  the  appointing  agency  of  this 
decision.  The  head  of  the  agency  may  pursue 
the  matter  further  with  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  or  he  can  drop  the  Individual 
from  consideration. 

1 3)    The   Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  may 
request   further  Information   about   the  in- 
vlduai   before   making   his  decision.  At  this 
Junrture.  the  head  of  the  appointing  agency 
IS    given    the    opportunity   to   withdraw   the 
name   from  consideration.  Obviously,  If  the 
decision  is  made  to  go  ahead,  the  individual 
becomes  aware  that  he  is  being  Investigated. 
He    must    complete    certain    forms    and    be 
fingerprinted.    If    the    adverse   data   is   of   a 
loyalty    nature,    the    investigation    must    be 
conducted  by  the  FBI.  (Of  course.  In  the  case 
of    consultants,    if    loyalty    questions    were 
raised    at    any    point    in    the    Commission's 
investigation,  the  case  would  automatically 
go    to    the   FBI   before   it  ever   reached    the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration.!   If  the  information  Is  of  a 
suitability  nature,  OIS  may  conduct  the  In- 
vestigation itself  or  may  ask  the  Civil  Service 
Commission    to   assume   that   responsibility. 
Once  the  additional  Information  Is  collected, 
the    Deputy    Assistant   Secretary   makes   his 
decision  and  advises  the  appointing  agencj 
by  letter. 

A   comparison   with   other   agencies 
It  may  be  helpful  to  compare  the  DHEW's 
pre-appolntment  clearance   procedures  with 
those  of  other  agencies  of  the  Government. 
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While  some  agencies  follow  similar  practices, 
others  operate  under  significantly  different 
procedures  due  to  Civil  Service  exemptions 
or  specific  statutory  authority  which  allows 
the  agency  to  establish  alternative  proce- 
dures. .       ... 

The   Department   of   Commerce,   the   Na- 
tional   Aeronautics    and   Space    Administra- 
tion,    and     the     Veterans     Administration. 
all      have      pre-appolntment      investigatory 
procedures   slnallar   to   those   of   DHEW.   Of 
these  agencies  employing  different  practices, 
undoubtedly  the  most  unusual  are  those  of 
the   Department   of   Agriculture.   Most    ad- 
visors are  not  appointed  Federal  employees 
and  thus  are  exempt  from  the  requirements 
of  Executive  Order   10450.  Instead,  the  De- 
partment  enters   into   contractual   arrange- 
ments with  advisory  personnel  pursuant  to 
authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture by  5  USCA  3109,  7  USCA  1627.  and  7 
USCA  2225.   However,  these   individuals  are 
still    subject    to    pre-appolntment    national 
agency  name  checks  in   accordance   with   a 
Departmental   policy   determination.    If   the 
Security  Office,  which  conducts  the  investi- 
gation believes  that  the   Individual   should 
not  be  appointed,  it  presents  the  data  to  the 
appointing  authority  and  together  they  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  mutually  acceptable  con- 
clusion.  In   rare   cases,    where   resolution   is 
impossible,  the  matter  is  forwarded  directly 
to  the  Secretary  with  recommendations  from 
both  the  Security  Office  and  the  Appointing 
Agency.  In  the  case  of  consultants,  who  are 
also   not  classified   as   federal   employees,   if 
the  consultant  Is  to  be  appointed  lor  a  short 
period  of  time,   1  e.   less   than    100  days,   no 
Investigation  is  conducted.  However,  if  the 
consultant  Is  invited  to  serve   for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  the  appointment  investiga- 
tory   procedures    are    similar    to    those    for 
advisors. 

Security  requirements  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  (AEC)  are  outlined  in  the 
law  which  created  the  Agency.  The  statute 
requires  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
investigate  all  individuals  to  be  employed 
by  the  Agency  unless  the  AEC  determines 
that  a  different  course  of  action  is  "clearly 
consistent  with  the  national  interest."  42 
use  2165(b).  For  hot 'J  consultants  and 
advisors,  the  AEC  requires  an  FBI  investi- 
gation regardless  of  whether  the  appointee 
will  have  access  to  restricted  materials.  Al- 
though advisory  board  members  are  not  con- 
sidered employees,  a  Commission  policy  de- 
termination subjects  them  to  the  same  FBI 
background  Investigation. 

The  National   Science   Foundation    iNSF) 
Is  often   singled   out   by   critics   of   DHEW's 
procedures    as    the    agency    with    the    most 
reasonable  approch  to  pre-appolntment  in- 
vestigations.   The    peculiar    nature    of    the 
NSF's  approach  can  be  attributed  to  a  more 
flexible  interpretation  of  relevant  statutory 
and  regulatory  rules  than  other  agencies  and 
its  relatively  small  size  which  allows  it  to  be 
more  personal  in  dealing  with  questions  of 
security  and  suitability.  NSF  appoints  most 
of  its  scientific  advisors  as  federal  employees, 
thereby  bringing  them  within  the  reach  of 
Executive  Order  10450.  (Approximately  2.000 
consultants     serve     Intermittently     without 
compensation    and    are    not    subject    to    any 
investigation.)    Almost    since    Its    inception, 
NSF    has    operated    under    a    special    agree- 
ment   with    the    Civil    Service    Commission 
which  allows  the  Agency  to  appoint  all  ad- 
visory personnel  who  would  serve   in  non- 
sensitive  positions  to  a  one  year  term  without 
Investigation. 

At  the  time  of  the  advisor's  appointment, 
he  is  Informed  that  he  will  be  subject  to  a 
national  agency  name  check  if  he  is  to  be 
reappointed,  a  decision  which  must  be  made 
no  later  than  seven  months  after  the  initial 
appointment.  However,  because  of  the  regu- 
larity with  which  NSF  reappoints  Its  advisory 
personnel,  the  postponement  of  the  Investi- 
gatory process  Is  not  as  significant  as  the 
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matter  in  which  decisions  on  candidates  are 
made  A  brief  biographical  sketch  is  pre- 
pared and  is  used  to  conduct  the  naUonal 
agency  name  check.  If  no  data  Is  discovered 
which  might  be  considered  grounds  for  dis- 
qualification, the  Security  Office  granU  a 
routine  approval.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  rou- 
tine approval  Is  not  possible,  the  Security 
Office  sends  the  data,  without  comment,  to 
the  AdmlnUtrative  Manager. 

The  Administrative  Manager  may  request 
further  information  or  he  may  choose  at 
that  point  to  discuss  the  matter  personally 
with  the  individual  concerned  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  appointing  agency  or  the 
individual's  Immediate  supervisor.  In  any 
case  the  Administrative  Manager  makes  the 
final  decision.  The  criterion  of  disapproval 
Is  do  the  facts  demonstrate  that  the  In- 
dividual will  not  be  able  to  devote  him- 
self wholeheartedly  to  the  goals  of  NSP  In 
general  and  carry  out  his  assigned  task  In 
particular. 

III.  A  CONSmERATION  OF  ARCtTMENTB  FOB  AND 
AGAINST  EXCLUDING  PHOSPECTIV*  ADVISORS 
AND  CONSITLTANTS  FBOM  NON-SENSrrrVI 
POSmONS  FOR  LOYALTY  AITO  StJITABIlXrY 
REASONS 

Behind  the  complaints  of  many  critics  of 
present  Investigatory   procedures   for   deter- 
mining the  loyalty  and  suitability  qualifica- 
tions of  advisors  and  consultants  appointed 
to  non-sensitive  positions  in  the  Department 
Is  the  feeling  that  an  underlying  rationale 
for    any    such    procedures    Is    non-existent. 
Put  more  bluntly,  these  critics  believe  that 
the  continued  excltislon  of  individuals  from 
these   positions   for   loyalty   and   suitability 
reasons  Is  absurd.  In  contrast,  some  defend- 
ers of  the  status  quo  sincerely  beUeve  that 
the    fabric    of    Government    would    be    rent 
asunder  if   loyalty   and   suitability   informa- 
tion were  not  considered  In  decisions  to  hire 
advisory  personnel.  Furthermore,  they  argue, 
present  investigatory  practices  are  too  lax. 
Consequently,  the  Department  may  now  be 
appointing   disloyal   or   unsuitable   advisors 
and  consultants.  As  Is  often  the  case  with 
highly  emotional  Issues,  the  principal  pro- 
tagonists on  both  sides  of  this  question  have 
ceased  to  find  any  merit  In  the  others  posi- 
tion. 

Arguments  for 

The  argument  most  often  heard,  although 
rarely  examined,  in  favor  of  continuing  to 
exclude  advisory  personnel  for  loyalty  and 
suitability  reasons  Is  that  working  lor  the 
Government  is  a  privilege,  not  a  right.  While 
few  would  deny  the  validity  of  this  asser- 
tion the  statement  Is  merely  conclusory  and 
thus  meaningless  without  further  analysis. 
The  right  of  the  Government  to  hire  whom 
it  wants  is  circumscribed  by  its  own  regula- 
tions by  statute  and.  most  importantly,  by 
the  Constitution.  Only  after  the  limits  of 
discretion  are  defined,  can  the  argument  of 
privilege  be  meaningfully  considered. 

Recently,  there  has  emerged  a  clear  trend 
in  constitutional  law  toward  restricting  the 
power  of  government  to  dismiss  or  disqualify 
individuals  on  ground  relating  to  their  po- 
litical beliefs  or  personal  traits.  At  the  out- 
set it  must  be  understood  that  the  Consti- 
tution recognizes  no  difference  between  pro- 
spective employees  and  employees  In  so  far 
as  their  hiring  or  firing  is  based  on  uncon- 
stitutional  considerations: 

"There  can  be  little  difference  In  principle 
between  discharging  one  because  of  his  con- 
stitutionally protected  associations  and  re- 
fusing to  hire  him  for  the  same  reasons.  The 
result  is  an  unconstitutional  deprivation  In 
either  case."  Gilmore  v.  James.  274  F.  Supp. 

at  93.  - 

Concerning  political  associations,  or  for 
our  purposes  considerations  of  loyalty  cri- 
teria court  rulings  have  struck  hardest  at 
the  notion  that  membership  alone  In  any 
organization  Is  prima  facie  grounds  for  dis- 
qualification from  Government  employment. 
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In  Elfbrandt  v  Russell.  384  U  3  11  (19661, 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  «n  Arizona  loy- 
alty oath  unconstitutional  The  Court  held 
that  since  the  statute  1 1 1  did  not  require  a 
showing  that  the  prrxspectlve  employee  was 
an  act.ve  membe-  of  ;i  group  wh;cn  sought 
the  unlawful  overthrow  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment and  1 2)  did  not  require  that  the 
prr«pe<:*ive  employee  specifically  intend  to 
further  the  unlawful  arms  of  that  group, 
the  statute  Infringed  on  the  individual's 
constitutionally  protected  right  of  freedom 
of  association  i3ee  also  Ker/intiian  v  Board 
of  Regents.  385  US    589   il967i  i 

In    Stewart    v     Wasnington.   301    P    Supp. 
610    (DC     19691.   the   Court   ruled    'hat    the 
Dutrlct  of  Columbia's  requirement   that  ,ill 
employees  sign  a  loyalty  oath  or  be  barred 
from  employment  was  unconstitutional   The 
oath   was  declared   unconstitutional  for  two 
reasons      i  1 1     it    referred    merely    to    passive 
membership  in  an  organization  which  advo- 
cated the  overthrow   mot  violent  overthrow) 
of    the   United   States   Government   .md    '2i 
It  was  required  of  all  employees  whether  or 
not  their  positions  were  sensitive   The  Attor- 
ney Gener.il  did  not  appeal  this  decision  and 
on    Septemt>er    29,     1969.    the    Government. 
through  FPM  Letter  295-2,  stated   that  fed- 
eral employees  would  no  longer  b€  required  to 
sign  Secr^o'n  B  of  the  ClvU  Services  Appolnt- 
meft:  AaTtTiXUA  .vs  a  condition  of  employment. 
Therefore.    It    appesirs     that    membership 
alone    in    an    organization    which    advocates 
the   overthrow    i  also    violent    overthrow  i    of 
the    Government    of    the    United    States    Is 
not   su.'Tlcient    grounds    for   denying   an    In- 
dividual   employment     unless    the    Govern- 
ment can  clearly   show    that   such   member- 
ship   will    adversely   affect    the    national    se- 
curity   The  Courts  have  indicated  that  only 
when     the     position     is     sensitive     can     the 
Government  ari;ue  that    the  emplovment  of 
a   passive    member   uf  iuch   an   organization 
w'.l!   have  an  adverse  etiect  on  national  se- 
curity However,  an  individual's  active  mem- 
bership in  an  organization  which  advocates 
the  violent   overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Government   accompanied   bv   a  •specific   in- 
tent   '.o    carry    ou'    that    organizations    ob- 
jective does  seem  to  be  pnma  facie  grounds 
for  denying  that  person  employment  regard- 
less   of    the    sensitivity    of    the    position    he 
seeks. 

Concerning  the  application  of  suitability 
standards  to  e.tclude  an  individual  from  em- 
ployment, the  trend  in  constitutional  law 
is  toward  recognizing  a  greater  area  "f  in- 
dividual privacv  so  long  as  the  questionable 
tralr  does  nor  adversely  affect  the  Individ- 
ual's Job  performance  or  the  overall  opera- 
tion of  the  agencv  In  Sorton  v  .Vfacy. 
=21625  DC  Cir  19691  the  Court  reinstated 
plaintiff,  a  N.ASA  budget  analyst,  holding 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  not 
shown  a  specific  connect lun  between  the 
employees'  potentially  embarrassing  conduct 
and  his  Job  performance  or  the  efficiency  of 
th-  *^•^vlce    The  Court  s'U'ed  a'  8 

The  njtlon  that  it  could  be  an  appropri- 
ate function  of  the  federal  bureaucracy  to 
enforce  'he  majority's  conventional  codes  of 
conduct  in  the  priva'e  lives  of  its  employees 
l.s  »'  w  ir  wrh  elementary  concepts  of  lib- 
erty   privacy    and  diversity" 

The  reitoonuig  in  the  Sorton  case  closely 
follows  'hat  of  Jtidge  Bazelon  In  Scott  v 
.\fitcy  345.  P  2d  i  D  C  Cir  1965)  In  this  case. 
Scott  was  denied  employment  on  grounds 
of  homo.sexualltv  based  on  statements  made 
bv  the  applicant  himself  Judge  Bazelon  ar- 
gtied  that  in  order  'o  deny  Scorr  employment 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  to  ^how 
flrst  that  plaintiff  was  m  fact  a  homo.sexual 
and  that  this  condition  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  performance  of  his  duties 

As  a  result  of  these  court  decisions  consid- 
ering the  constitutionality  of  loyalty  and 
suitability  criteria  as  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, the  grounds  on  which  the  Government 
can  legally  exclude  prospective  employees  has 
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narrowed  considerably  since  the  issuance  of 
Executive  Order  10450  in  1963  This  is  not  to 
say  that  disqualification  on  these  grounds  is 
now  impossible,  only  that  standards  fur  dls- 
qualincatliiu  have  lieen  mure  restnctlvely 
defined  There  are  those  who  would  argue 
that  these  new  limitations  apply  only  to 
applicants  fi.r  (government  employment  and 
not  to  those  being  considered  as  prospective 
applicants  Although  u  is  true  that  the  cases 
I  have  cited  refer  only  lo  applicants,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  courts  will  atcept  a  dis- 
tinction as  subtle  as  that  between  applicants 
.md  prospective  .ippUcants  to  draw  a  consti- 
tutional line  If  one  considers  the  rationale 
behind  the  courts'  reasoning.  It  Is  obvious 
that  what  concerns  these  Judges  most  is  the 
possibility  that  the  Government  will  admin- 
ister unconstitutional  standards  to  exclude 
an  individual  from  employment  It  is  irre- 
levant to  that  concern  at  what  stage  of  the 
proceedings  these  unconstiiutumal  standards 
are  applied  Surelv  no  uiie  will  argue  that  an 
individual  is  entitled  to  have  his  rights  con- 
stitutionally protected  only  if  he  consciously 
Itnows  that  thev  may  be  abused. 

It  18  not  convincing  to  argue  that  the 
Government  should  continue  to  exercise  the 
discretion  left  to  it  to  deny  certain  individu- 
als employment  in  non-senslllve  po.sitlons 
on  loyalty  or  suitability  grounds  merely  be- 
cause it  has  that  privilege  I'he  privilege  to 
take  a  .ertaln  action  is  obviou.sly  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  of  the  action  itself,  but  it 
Is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  taking  It 

.\  second  argument  .nten  heard  in  favor 
of  continuing  to  exclude  indlvKluals  for  loy- 
alty and  suitability  reasons  is  that  otherwise 
the  Secretary  (or  the  Government!  would  be 
embarrassed.  Of  course,  this  .irttument  is  no 
more  persuasive  than  its  privilege  cotintcr- 
part  If  one  would  hope  to  use  it  tti  make 
standards  for  disqualification  on  security 
and  suitability  grounds  more  flexible  than 
the  law  presently  allows.  In  fact,  the  Court 
in  Norton  v  Macy.  op.  cif  .  specifically  re- 
jected the  embarrassment  theory  as  unsound. 
Moreover  the  embarriLssment  argument  adds 
little  weight  to  the  r.oncluslon  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  exercise  the  discretion  avail- 
able to  It  in  security  .md  .■<ultabillty  matters 
because  the  argument  is  blatantly  circu- 
lar and  easily  refuted.  It  is  .irgued  that  the 
Government  will  be  embrrassed  by  certain 
acts  of  an  individual.  But  obviously  this  Is 
because  someone  feels  that  the  Government 
should  be  embarrassed  by  these  acts.  How- 
ever. If  that  .same  person  were  to  take  the 
position  that  the  Government  should  not  be 
embarrassed,  then  the  Government  Is  not 
embarrassed 

Third,  there  is  the  argument  that  the 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  that  indi- 
vidual who  might  olfierwise  be  excluded 
from  employment  on  loyalty  or  suitability 
grounds  to  protect  hiin  from  temptation. 
Like  the  argument  of  embarrassment,  the 
argument  of  paternalism  .idvances  the  dis- 
cussion verv  linie  Very  simply,  it  suggests 
a  fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the  re- 
lationship between  an  individual  and  his 
Government  in  these  clrcimistances.  The  re- 
lationship is  one  of  employer  to  prospective 
employee,  not  one  of  parent  to  child  The 
Governments  Interest  should  not  auto- 
matically be  equated  with  tliat  of  the  in- 
dividual In  these  circiuivsiani.es. 

Actually,  the  only  compelling  argument  in 
support  of  the  proposition  thai  the  Govern- 
ment should  exercise  the  discretion  left  to 
it  to  exclude  individuals  from  employment 
for  loyalty  and  suitability  reasons  Is  that  of 
self-interest  A  decision  to  exclude  fnjm  em- 
ployment an  actUe  inember  of  an  organi- 
zation I  or  any  indUiduali  which  iwhoi  ad- 
vocates the  violent  overthrow  ijf  the  Govern- 
ment and  who  !x>8sesses  specific  intent  to 
carry  out  this  objective  can  be  Justified 
solely  In  terms  of  self-preservation  Very  few 
men  would  argue  that  it  is  unreasonable  for 
the   Government   to  seek   to  preserve  Itself 
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ajid  that  the  employment  of  such  a  dedi- 
cated revolutUmary  to  any  governmental 
poslUon  contravenes  that  objective.  As  for 
excluding  individuals  whose  personal  traits 
may  interfere  wltli  the  performance  of  their 
duties  or  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
agency  concerned,  the  rationale  Is  common 
sense  The  Government,  like  any  employer, 
should  not  be  required  to  hire  Incompetents. 

Arguments  ugatnst 
Many  critics  of  DHEW  s  clearance  system 
begin  their  argument  with  the  a.,.^ertioii  that 
loyally  and  sultabllitv  considerations  are  ir- 
relevant to  the  work  of  adMsirs  and  con- 
sultants employed  in  uoii->ensltUe  ptjsitk.ns. 
Consequently,  they  argue,  decisions  to  dis- 
qualify a  prospective  appointee  on  these 
grounds  are  arbitrary  and  uniustlhed  .^s  I 
ha\e  already  indicated,  the  courts  have  ac- 
cepted the  validity  of  this  argument  insofar 
as  traditional  considerations  of  ^ultablllty 
are  c,  ncerned  Howe'.er  even  .f  u  cannot  be 
proven  that  an  individuals  unswerving  com- 
mitment to  overthrow  the  Governnietu  of 
the  United  States  will  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  his  responsibilities.  I  have  argued 
that  such  a  commitment  should  also  be 
grounds  for  dlsqualihcatlcn  But  I  do  believe 
that  this  IS  the  wnly  exception  which  can  be 
justltled  Staled  somewhat  diiterentlv.  with 
one  exception,  it  is  m<.  judgment  that  the 
only  acceptable  ratlonule  lor  excluding  an 
individual  from  emplovment  on  lovallv  or 
sult.iblUty  grounds,  even  Independent  of 
legal  txmslderatlons.  is  that  the  disqualifying 
characteristic  would  atfect  the  individual's 
perlormance  of   his   duties. 

.A  -.econd  .irgument  against  excluding  Indi- 
viduals from  employment  for  loyalty  and 
suitability  reasons  really  relates  to  the  opera- 
tional effect.-,  of  any  investigatory  ?\.stem 
which  is  established  to  carry  out  this  objec- 
tive These  considerations  arc  more  appro- 
priatelv  considered  in  Section  I\'.  Recom- 
mendations Finally  there  is  the  .argument 
that  excluding  individuals  for  legally  per- 
missible loyalty  and  suitability  reasons  will 
adversely  affect  the  recruitment  of  advisors 
and  consultants  It  Is  true  that  some  Indi- 
viduals have  turned  down  appointments  to 
these  positions  since  DHEW  .>  clearance  sys- 
tem has  come  under  .atack.  However,  it  is 
my  Judgment  that  mice  the  procedures  which 
I  will  recommend  are  adi^pted  and  publicly 
explained,  the  argument  will  no  longer  be 
considered  relevant. 

Conclusion 

Alter  balancing  the  arguments  for  and 
against  continuing  the  exclusion  of  prospec- 
tive advisors  .aid  consultants  who  ;erve  in 
non-sensltive  positions  on  what  I  have  argued 
to  be  permissible  constitutional  grounds,  it 
Is  my  conclusion  that  such  exclusion  shotild 
continue  However,  exclusion  for  loyalty  and 
suitability  reasons  is  specifically  limited  to 
two  criteria: 

ill  The  prospective  appointee  Is  an  active 
member  of  an  organization  which  advocates 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  states  and  [xjssesses  a  specific 
intent  to  carry  out  this  objective  or.  as  an 
individual,  he  advocates  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  Government  and  possesses  a 
specific  Intent  to  carry  out  this  objective. 

i2i  The  prospective  appointee  has  personal 
traits  which  will  adversely  affect  the  per- 
formance of  his  Job  or  the  overall  efficiency 
ot  the  agency  by  which  he  Is  to  be  employed. 

IV      RECOMMENDATIONS 

These  three  recommendations  are  listed  in 
descending  order  from  the  most  favorable  to 
t  .he  !e<ist  favorable 

Recommendation  1  Abolish  Preserit  Pre- 
Appointrnent  Investtgations  For  Advisors  and 
Co'isultarits  .Appotritcd  to  .Vori-Srisitirr  Po- 
iitions  in  the  Drpa'lrrient  And  Replace  These 
Procedures  With   Those  Described  Below 

I  have  argued  m  Section  III  that  the  De- 
partment should  continue  to  exclude  Indi- 
viduals from  employment  on  two  traditional 
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lovaltv  and  suitability  grounds.  However.  It 
does  iiot  lollow  that  such  exclusion  should 
necessarily  occur  through  the  operation  of 
DHEW'a  present  clearance  .-ystem.  The  fol- 
lowing UabiliUes  of  the  present  system  are 
irrelutable  once  it  is  decided  that  the  only 
i;rouiKis  for  SKcluslon  on  loyalty  and  suita- 
bility grounds  are  the  two  1  have  listed: 

a  I  To  administer  a  basic  national  agency 
name  check  :or  all  prospective  advuors  costs 
DHEW  between  6.10  lUid  $20  each.  For  the 
Cn  il  Service  Cummiaslon  lo  administer  sim- 
ilar checks  lor  consultants,  the  cost  Is  com- 
parable. OIS  iUone  conducts  between  2000 
and  3U01.I  name  checks  on  advisors  annually. 
Moreover,  these  co^t  estimates  do  not  in- 
clude the  expense  to  the  Government  ot 
employees'  time  expended  to  conduct  the 
imebtit^ations.  Money  is  simply  wasted  by 
operating  the  present  system  if  another 
procedure  can  be  instituted  at  significantly 
less  co>t  .md  still  accomplish  the  desired 
objective. 

i2i  Under  present  procedures,  unofficial 
"blackluis"  have  been  and  may  still  be  used 
to  avoid  the  operation  of  DHEW's  clearance 
.-ystem.  Such  lists  not  only  exist  at  the 
threshold  level.  I.e.  when  an  individual's 
uiune  IS  recommended,  but  may  be  used  by 
individuals  through  the  operation  of  their 
own  mental  processes  to  preclude  individ- 
uals irom  even  being  recommended. 

1 3 1  Tlie  present  system  Is  pock-marked  by 
secrecy.  Individuals  officially  do  not  know 
that  they  are  being  Investigated  until  some 
question  ot  loyalty  or  sullablUty  is  raised. 
Unofficially,  they  may  learn  they  are  being 
considered,  and  when  they  are  not  appointed, 
they  and  their  colleagues  may  unjustly  con- 
clude that  tliey  were  not  api>ointed  for 
■loyalty  and  siutabillty"  reasons. 

1 41  Criticism  of  the  present  system  has 
taken  on  a  momentum  oi  its  own.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  attacks  which  liave  been  di- 
rected against  the  Department's  procedures. 
Whether  or  not  these  attacks  are  justified 
(and  111  many  cases,  they  are  not),  the  In- 
trar.siKent  opposition  of  a  significant  group 
of  DHEW's  clients  cannot  be  Ignored. 

(5  I  The  present  operation  of  DHEW's  clear- 
ance system  b'antautly  ignores  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  those  whom  it  Investi- 
gates. Individuals  may  be  excluded  for  loyal- 
ty and  .suitability  reasons  which  are  im- 
pemussible  "i'ot.  under  present  procedtires, 
thev  may  never  know  that  their  fundamental 
legal  rights  ha\  e  been  violated. 

For  these  reiisons,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  new  !>rocedures  be  adopted. 

Advisors 

In  the  May  21.  1965  letter  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  the  Department, 
DHEWs  advisors  were  exempted  from  usual 
investigatory  procedures  on  the  condition 
that  "tne  Department  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  insure  that  employment  under  this 
agreement  will  not  be  adverse  to  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States."  Subsequently,  the 
following  Departmental  procedures  were  an- 
nounced m  Attachment  No.  40  to  DHEW's 
Security  Manual  issued  on  September  9.  1966. 
.Section  3i  c  1 ,  Note:  Non-Sensitive  Positions 
reads  in  part : 

"Cases  will  not  normally  be  submitted  to 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  for  investiga- 
tion under  Executive  Order  10450  when  the 
positions  are  not  sensitive,  and  the  appoint- 
ments are  .  ,  or  i  c )  specific  authority  not  to 
.submit  to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  has 
been  approved.  The  Department  shall  con- 
duct such  inquiries  or  investigations  in  these 
cases  as  it  deems  necessary."  (Italics  mine.) 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  has  the  authority 
to  modify  existing  investigatory  procedures 
relating  to  advisors  on  the  condition  stated 
supra.  This  condition  Is  met  by  the  new  pro- 
cedures which  I  recommend.  ITiey  are: 

(i)  Evtry  prospective  advisor  be  required 
to  submii  fo  the  appointing  agency  a  cur- 
rtculum  vitae  and  three  references. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  head  of  each  appointing  agency  (or  his 
delegate)  will  contact  former  employers  and 
references  through  a  form  letter  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  judging  the  professional  com- 
petence of  the  prospective  appointee.  A  ques- 
tion In  this  letter  should  ask  whether  the  in- 
terviewee knows  from  personal  experience 
that  the  prospective  appointee  possesses  cer- 
tain traits  which  will  adversely  affect  the  In- 
dividual in  the  performance  of  his  job  or  the 
overall  efficiency  of  the  agency.  If  evidence 
is  presented  which  suggests  that  the  prospec- 
tive appointee  may  possess  such  traits  and 
It  Is  determined  by  the  agency  head  that 
these  traits  would  disqualify  him.  the  pros- 
pective appointee  will  automatically  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  confront  the  evidence  m 
accordance  with  procedures  outlined  in 
PPM  Supp.  (Int.)  736-71,  Chapter  IX, 
Special  Interviews. 

(2)  As  in  the  case  of  all  Government  em- 
ployees, advisors  vnll  be  required  to  sign 
Appointment  Affidavits. 

Once  Section  B  of  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission's Appointment  Affidavits  is  rewritten 
to  conform  with  the  guidelines  ol  the  Stew- 
art case,  every  employee  will  be  required  to 
sign  a  statement  which  will  be  worded  sig- 
nificantly as  follows: 

I  do  not  advocate  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  constitutional  form  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  nor  am  I  .-ui 
active  member,  with  the  tfiecific  Intent  to 
further  the  unlawful  goals,  of  i  the  Com- 
munist Party  r.ri  any  group  that  advocates 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  conftltutional 
form  of  the  Government  oi  the  United  States 
or  which  seeks  by  force  or  violence  to  deny 
other  persons  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution. I  do  further  swear  i  or  affirm  i  that 
I  will  not  so  advocate,  nor  Vs'ill  I  become  an 
active  member  of  such  an  organization  and 
share  in  furthering  its  unlawlul  goals  during 
the  period  that  1  um  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  agency  thereof. 
To  protect  the  Government  and  its  em- 
ployees from  an  individual  who  may  perjure 
hiniself,  the  names  of  all  appointed  advisors 
will  be  checked  against  FBI  hies.  If  it  is 
discovered  that,  in  fact,  an  indlvndual  may 
have  perjured  himself,  administrative  proce- 
dures for  dismissal  can  be  instituted. 

|3)  All  prospective  advisors  will  be  in- 
formed of  these  procedures  prior  to  submit- 
ting curriculum   vitae.  Consultants. 

Due  to  historical  accident,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  still  conducts  pre-appoint- 
ment  investigations  for  prospective  consult- 
ants. Therefore,  because  it  is  desirable  to 
have  uniform  procedures  for  both  advisors 
and  consultants.  I  recommend  that  the  Sec- 
retary request  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  allow  DHEW  to  establish  the  same  investi- 
gatory procedures  for  consultants  as  he  has 
authorized  for  advisors.  The  Commission 
clearly  has  the  authority  to  grant  such  a  re- 
quest under  the  authority  of  Executive  Or- 
der 10450.  Furthermore.  Section  8(c)  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10450  Indicates  that  appoint- 
ment-investigations are  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  employing  department: 

The  investigation  of  persons  (including 
consultants,  however  employed),  entering 
employment  of,  or  employed  by,  the  Govern- 
ment other  than  in  the  competitive  service 
shall  primarily  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
employing  department  or  agency.  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  without  Investigative  fa- 
cilities may  use  the  investigative  facilities 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  and  other 
departments  and  agencies  may  use  such  fa- 
cilities under  agreement  with  the  Commis- 
sion. 

General  statement 
The  Secretary  should  publicly  announce 
that  hereafter  the  only  two  reasons  why  a 
prospective  advisor  or  consultant  will  be  ex- 
cluded on  loyalty  or  suitability  grounds  are: 
(I)  The  prospective  appointee  is  an  ac- 
tive member  of  an  organization  which  ad- 
vocates the  violent  overthrow  ot  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  United  States  and  possesses  a 
specific  intent  to  carry  out  this  objective,  or, 
as  an  Individual,  he  advbcates  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Oovernfhent  and  possesses 
a  specific  intent  to  carry  out  this  objective. 
1 2 )  The  prospective  appointee  has  per- 
sonal traits  which  will  adversely  attect  the 
penormance  ol  his  job  or  the  overall  effi- 
ciency of  the  agency  by  which  he  is  to  be 
en-iployed. 

This  announcement  should  be  made 
whether  new  procedures  are  Introduced  or 
old  procedures  are  reformed.  Executive  Order 
10450  makes  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  has 
the  authority  to  establish  lor  DHEW  the  sub- 
stantive standards  he  will  follow  rcgaraing 
the  disposition  of  loyalty  and  suitability  In- 
tormailon. 

Recommendation  2:  Institute  the  Pre-Ap- 
pounment  Investigatory  Procedures  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  (Please  see  de- 
.-cription  of  NSF's  procedures  m  Section  II, 
Part  C.) 

The  essential  feature  of  this  recommenda- 
tion :s  that  advisors  and  consultants  could 
hereafter  be  apj>olnted  to  a  one  year  term 
without  any  investigation.  Although  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  Secretary  unilaterally  to 
institute  such  a  procedure  regarding  advisors 
under  the  terms  of  the  May  21,  1965.  letter,  it 
IS  clear  to  me  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  approve  .such  a  prc<:e- 
dure  for  consultants.  Furthermr.re.  smte  the 
Commission  has  consistently  expressed  dis- 
approval of  NSF's  procedure.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  they  would  agree  to  such  an  exemption 
lor  DHEW  without  an  endorsement  ircm  the 
White  House. 

If  the  NSF's  procedures  were  adopted  by 
DHEW.  and  it  was  decided  to  reappoint  the 
advisor  or  consultant  to  a  second  term,  all 
of  the  reforms  suggested  in  Recommenda- 
tion 3  should  be  adopted  in  administering  the 
investigation. 

Recommendation:  Reform  Certain  Pro- 
cedures 111  the  Present  Clearance  System 

If  a  decision  is  made  neither  to  modify 
existing  procedures  as  I  have  suggested  nor 
to  adopt  NSF's  procedures,  the  very  least 
that  should  be  done  is  t-o  reform  the  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  system.  I  recommend 
that  the  following  internal  procedures  be 
changed  in  the  manner   indicated. 

(1)  Presently,  in  the  case  li  consultants, 
once  the  Civil  Service  Commission  discovers 
information  which  may  be  interpreted  to 
disqualify  an  individual,  it  notifies  OIS 
which  in  turn  carries  the  information  to  the 
Deputy  A.ssistant  Secretary  If  a  decision  Is 
made  at  that  point  to  disregard  the  deroga- 
tory information.  OIS  not  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  so  Informs  the  appointing 
agency.  Consequently,  the  appointing  agency 
learns  at  the  very  least  the  individual  was 
suspect.  A  preferable  procedure  would  be 
to  have  OIS  Inform  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  the  information  has  been  con- 
sidered and  that  a  decision  was  made  not 
to  disqualify  the  prospective  employee.  Then, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  can  notify  the 
appointing  agency,  as  Is  done  In  all  cases  of 
routine  approval. 

1 2)  Presently,  the  extent  of  investigation 
differs  for  advisors  and  consultants.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  checks  only  Its  fl'es  and 
those  of  the  FBI  in  the  case  of  consultants 
while  OIS  subjects  all  advisors  to  a  complete 
national  agency  name  check,  including  a  re- 
view of  the  records  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security.  Although  some  have 
argued  that  the  more  thorough  investigation 
for  advisors  than  consultants  is  Justified  be- 
cause advisors  are  appointed  to  more  respon- 
sible positions  than  consultants,  a  closer  ex- 
amination should  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
the  difference  in  responsibilities  do  not  rise 
to  the  level  of  distinction.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  the  history  outlined  In  Section  Two 
shows  that  the  variations  In  procedures  ac- 
tually developed  quite  arbitrarily.  I  recom- 
mend that  investigations  by  OIS  in  the  case 
of  advisors  be  limited  to  a  check  of  CivU 
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Service  and  FBI  fllee.  Further  check*,  par- 
ticularly a  review  of  the  recorcU  of  the  Houae 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  add  very 
little  data  and  do  not  seem  juatlfled  In 
terms  either  of  coet  or  the  adverse  reaction 
such  addition  Investigation  causes 

(3)  Presently,  when  a  question  of  loyalty 
or  suitability  might  preclude  the  employ- 
ment of  a  prospective  advisor  or  consultant 
the  Director  of  OIS  meets  with  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  to 
discuss  the  case  Although  the  Director  does 
not  offer  an  opinion  on  the  evidence  unless 
requested,  his  very  presence  at  the  review 
results  In  an  unnecessary  combination  of 
investigatory  and  Judgmental  responsibilities 
I  recommend  that  in  the  future  the  Director 
of  OIS  merely  forward  the  material  to  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  his  review 
I'urthermore.  If  present  procedures  are  gen- 
erally continued  but  grounds  for  qualifica- 
tion are  limited  to  the  two  causes  I  have  out- 
lined supra  I  recommend  that  an  ultimate 
adverse  decision  on  the  Individual  be  taken 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary 

(4)  Presently.  If  an  advisor  If  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  and  Information 
on  him  Is  already  on  nie  m  OIS  OIS  updates 
the  record  If  It  U  older  than  one  vear  For 
advisors. appointed  by  personnel  other  than 
th»  Secr»larv,  the  update  occurs  only  if 
the  file  IS  two  years  old  A  convincing  ra- 
tionale for  the  differences  m  procedure  -s 
lacking  Therefore  I  recommend  that  an 
updating  be  completed  only  if  the  record 
is  over  'wo  years  old 

i5i  On  M.iy  26  1969.  the  Department  an- 
nounced a.  modification  of  .i  prior  .igreement 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  allow- 
ing the  Department  to  submit  biographical 
sketches  in  !ieu  of  certain  standard  forms 
for  purposes  of  the  pre-appolntment  Investl- 
ga'lon  of  consultants  That  modification  re- 
instated the  requirement  that  persons  'with- 
out the  usual  professional  qualifications"  be 
required  to  submit  SP  171  85  and  87  The 
rationale  for  this  mixllflcatlon  was  that  in- 
formation on  the  biographical  sketches  of 
these  individuals  was  insufficient  to  enable 
the  Commission  U>  conduct  Its  investtgntlon 
However.  If  the  biographical  sketch  were  to 
Identify  clearly  the  person  to  be  appointed 
so  he  could  not  be  confused  with  another 
person  of  the  same  name,  the  sketch  would 
be  surtlciently  complete  for  the  Commission 
to  conduct  an  invpstigatlon  of  its  tiles  .md 
those  of  the  FBI  Even  '.f  the  prospective  con- 
sultant must  be  contacted  so  that  the  agencv 
can  make  the  biographical  sketch  sufficiently 
informative,  this  procedure  is  preferable  to 
the  one  presently  m  operation  Obviously 
those  consultants  without  normal  profes- 
sional qualifications  '  are  generally  poor  or 
young  or  both  Most  of  them  are  probably 
black  It  smacks  :>{  unnece.stary  discrimina- 
tion to  require  these  people  to  complete 
forms  which  the  better  educated  have  ob- 
jected to  eia  personally  demeaning 

In  addition  to  these  tive  recommendations 
for  Uiteriial  change,  I  strongly  recommend 
the   adoption    of    two   other    procedures 

ill  If  It  is  determined  by  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration,  after 
he  has  all  the  data  he  feels  he  needs  before 
him.  that  the  Individual  should  be  disquali- 
fied the  pn  specltve  employee  automatically 
be  given  an  opportitnlty  to  confront  the  evi- 
dence in  accordance  with  procedures  out- 
lined In  FPM  Supp  (Int  ;  736-71,  Chapter 
IX.  Special  Interviews. 

i2i  Any  ii:div:dual  being  considered  for 
appointment  as  a  DHEW  advisor  or  con- 
sult-int  win  not  be  disqualified  if  he  has 
been  approved  within  the  last  two  years  as  an 
advisor  or  consultajit  in  another  Government 
agency  which  conducts  pre-appointment  in- 
vestigations of  Its  prospective  employees  A 
check  of  other  agency  records  would  not  be 
made  until  a  question  of  loyalty  or  suit- 
ability were  raised  as  a  result  of  our  own 
investigation. 
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END-OP-8ES8ION  REPORT  TO  THE 
CITIZENS  OP  THE  FIRST  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NrW    HAMPSHIR« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  after  some 
353  days,  Che  first  .session  of  the  91st 
Congress — the  sixth  longest  in  history' — 
came  to  a  close.  Any  final  appraisal  of 
the  91st  Congress  must  await  the  end  of 
the  .second  session,  but  the  first  session 
has  not  been  auspicious  The  first  ses- 
sion had  no  distinctive  character.  The 
New  York  Times  labeled  it  an  "uncer- 
tain Congress  "  The  Senate  majority 
leader  says  it  was  a  'responsible"  Con- 
gress. The  House  minority  leader  said  it 
was  a  "do  little"  Congress  There  is  an 
element  of  truth  in  all  of  these  opinions 
or  descriptions. 

A  Conmess  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
crats did  react  uncertainly  when  con- 
fronted with  the  40  or  so  major  legisla- 
tive initiatives  of  a  President  who  is  a 
Republican.  It  occasionally  acted  respon- 
sibly, but  compared  to  previous  recent 
sessions,  it  did  little.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  none  of  the  labels  I  have  seen 
placed  on  the  Congress  adequately  de- 
scribe the  character  of  the  first  session. 

UNFINISHED    BUSINESS 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  measuring 
the  accomplishments  of  a  given  session 
is  to  look  carefully  at  the  amount  of  work 
left  undone  In  this  regard,  the  first  ses- 
sion scores  a  less  than  average  grade. 

Labor-HEW,  foreign  aid  funds:  The 
first  business  facing  Congress  upon  its 
return  is  to  decide  what  to  do  about  the 
appropriations  bills  tor  these  agencies 
and  programs  Neither  of  the  two  bills 
involved  cleared  Congress.  The  Labor- 
HEW  measure.  H.R.  13111.  is  caught  in  a 
squeeze  between  a  Congress  which,  in  a 
blatant  political  move  by  the  Democrats 
to  paint  the  Republican  President  in 
anti-education  colors,  acted  to  appropri- 
ate SI  billion  more  than  the  administra- 
tion asked,  and  President  Nixon,  who 
says  he  will  veto  it  because  it  is  infla- 
tionai-y.  which  is  exactly  what  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  wants. 

Welfare  reform:  This  L-sue.  one  of  Mr. 
Nixons  most  important  domestic  pro- 
posals, was  studied  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  will  return 
to  the  .subject  this  month. 

Revenue  sharing:  Although  another 
key  part  of  the  President's  program,  this 
proposal  received  little  attention  last 
year. 

Voting  richts:  The  House  passed  the 
administration's  bill,  but  a  Senate  fight 
is  expected. 

Education:  The  administration  will  be 
under  heavy  pressure  to  increase  funding 
for  education  as  the  second  session  con- 
siders extension  of  the  elementary  and 
.secondary  education  assistance  law,  and 
advance  funding;  for  fiscal  year  1971  un- 
der that  law. 

Crime:  Under  pressure  from  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee   finally    reported   the   Organized 
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Crime  Control  Act.  This,  after  months  of 
waiting,  was  like  pulling  teeth. 

Electoral  reform:  The  House  passed  a 
bill  to  discard  the  182-year-old  electoral 
college  system  for  electing  Presidents. 
The  Senate  scheduled  no  action,  but  is 
expected  to  debate  the  measure  this  year. 

Cigarette  advertising:  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  passed  legislation 
dealing  with  advertising  of  cigarettes. 
Differences  between  the  two  versions  of 
the  bill  must  be  ironed  out  in  conference. 

Postal  reform:  Congress  moved  hardly 
at  all  in  1969  on  administration  proposals 
to  reform  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  have  generated  fierce  controversy 
among  interested  groups. 

Mass  transit:  A  measure  containing 
a  multibilllon-dollar  attack  on  urban 
transportation  congestion  will  be  debated 
early  in  the  spring,  but  no  legislation  ex- 
cept for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  en- 
acted during  the  first  session. 

Airports:  Aid  for  airports  bill  passed 
the  House  and  li.  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Farm  program:  The  multibilllon-dol- 
lar program  of  farm  subsidies  will  be 
under  attack  again  as  Congress  considers 
extension  of  the  basic  farm  programs 
which  expire  at  the  end  of  1970. 

Health,  drugs:  An  omnibus  drug  bill 
has  been  reported  from  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciar>-  Committee.  The  bill  would  end 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  illic- 
it drug  use  and  is  expected  to  run  into 
stiff  opposition  in  the  House.  The  House 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  $29  million  over 
3  years  for  education  to  prevent  drug 
abuse.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal — Hill- 
Burton — hospital  construction  program 
remained  in  the  Senate  when  Congress 
adjourned. 

Consumer  affairs:  There  was  gather- 
ing momentum  during  1969  for  a 
stronger  consumer  affairs  office  in  the 
Government  and  perhaps  a  Cabinet- 
level  department.  However,  legislation 
to  accomplish  these  aims  remained  un- 
enacted. 

Draft :  Although  Congress  allowed  the 
President  to  l>egin  a  draft  lottery,  it  did 
not  undertake  major  revisions  in  the 
draft  law  itself.  Further  study  is  sched- 
uled in  the  second  session.  A  court  order 
redraw  of  the  first  lottciT  iiool  remains  a 
distinct  possibility. 

Legislative  reorganization:  A  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee IS  attempting  to  report  a  bill  re- 
vising certain  congressional  procedures. 
I  have  testified  in  support  of  a  bill  I 
introduced  on  this  subject  which  is  out- 
lined elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Trade:  President  Nixon  sent  a  major 
message  on  trade  which  would  have  some 
bearing  on  the  problem  the  New  England 
shoe  industry  is  facing  from  cheaply  pro- 
duced foreign  imports.  First  action  on 
this  is  scheduled  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  will  begin  hear- 
ings early  in  February.  The  free-traders 
promise  to  kill  any  meaningful  legisla- 
tion if  they  can. 

Manpower:  The  White  House  pro- 
moted a  bill  to  consolidate  all  existing 
job  training  programs  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Labor  Department:  to  give 
States  more  authority  in  running  Fed- 
eral training  programs  and  to  establish  a 
computer   "job  bank"'  designed  to  match 
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applicants  with  jobs  available.  No  hear- 
ings were  held  In  either  the  Senate  or 
House. 

WHAT    DID    CONGRESS    DO? 

The  major  piece  of  legislation  enacted 
by  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  was 
the  tax-reform  bill,  the  most  compre- 
hensive revision  of  the  tax  code  since  the 
income  tax  was  established  In  1913,  This 
included  a  15-percent  Increase  In  social 
security  benefits  on  an  across-the-board 
basis,  refiecting  a  bill  I  had  introduced 
earlier  in  the  session. 

In  other  important  economic  legisla- 
tion completed.  Congress  cleared  for  the 
President  a  biU  granting  States  broader 
authority  to  tax  federally  chartered 
banks  and  enacted  legislation  extending 
the  interest  equalization  tax  to  March 
31  197 1 .  It  also  cleared  legislation  raising 
permissible  Interest  rates  on  series  E  and 
H  savings  bonds  from  4.25  percent  to  5 
percent.  It  passed  legislation  establish- 
ing a  ceiling  on  Federal  expenditures  of 
$191.9  billion  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

DETENSK 

A  major  development  during  the  ses- 
sion was  the  critical  scrutiny  that  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  Senate,  focused  on 
defense  spending.  The  main  result  of  this 
attention  was  passage  of  a  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  $8  billion  less  than 
President  Johnson's  outgoing  aaminis- 
tratlon  estimated  cost  of  fiscal  year  1970. 

Also  a  2-month  heated  debate  over 
ABM  materially  contributed  to  a  gen- 
eral slowing  down  of  congressional  ac- 
tivity and  the  resultant  length  of  the 
session. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  will  receive 
the  scheduled  overhaul  of  the  "Sam  Ray- 
bum"  thanks  largely  to  House  conferees 
insisting  on  four  authorized  overhauls 
instead  of  the  Senate's  suggestMl  two 
overhauls.  If  the  latter  figure  had  held, 
chances  are  that  the  "Sam  Raybimi 
overhaul  would  not  have  been  under- 
taken at  Portsmouth,  and  the  First  Dis- 
trict would  have  been  the  loser  here. 

HOtJSINO 

The  $4  8  billion  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969  extended  major 
programs  through  1971.  The  act  required 
for  the  first  time  that  a  new  low-income 
dwelling  be  built  for  each  one  razedas 
a  part  of  an  urban  renewal  project.  The 
new  unit  could  be  buUt  in  the  slum  clear- 
ance area  or  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

In  New  Hampshire,  urban  renewal 
progressed  in  Laconia.  and  Manchester 
received  its  initial  award  of  $1.6  raUlion 
under  the  model  cities  program. 

ENVIKONMENT    AND    POLLTTnON 

The  Senate  and  House  agreed  to  a  con- 
ference report  enacting  the  National  En- 
vironment Policy  Act  aimed  at  dealing 
with  problems  on  a  preventive  basis  and 
establishing  a  Board  of  Advisers  which 
would  make  environmental  policy. 

Both  Chambers  passed  bills  known  as 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
and  appropriated  $800  million  for  water 
pollution  control  in  an  appropriations 
measure  for  public  works.  This  figure 
was  one-half  billion  dollars  above  the 
administrations  request.  I  supported  the 
higher  figure  for  this  Important  and  con- 
tinuing effort. 


LABOR 

In  major  labor  legislation.  Congress 
approved  a  comprehensive  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  providing  com- 
pensation for  victims  of  coal  miners'  dis- 
eases and  setting  standards  to  prevent 
coal  mine  disasters.  In  another  action  on 
labor  safety.  Congress  passed  a  bill  set- 
ting standards  for  safety  for  the  con- 
struction industry  in  all  Federal  projects, 

CONSUMERS 

The  ChUd  Protection  and  Toy  Safety 
Act  W81S  passed  increasing  protection  for 
children  from  toys  which  contained 
thermal,  electrical,  or  mechanical  haz- 
ards. Congress  also  extended  the  life  of 
the  National  Conunission  on  Product 
Safety.  The  Tire  Safety  Act  yas  passed 
which  requires  manufacturers  to  recall 
defective  tires. 

GUN    CONTROl/ 

Congress  approved  and  I  voted  for  an 
amendment  which  repealed  provisions  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  requiring 
merchants  to  keep  records  of  their  sales 
of  shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition. 

FOREIGN    POLICY 

Congress  continued  foreign  aid,  pass- 
ing the  lowest  authorization  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  program. 

It  also  extended  funding  for  the  Peace 
Corps  which  received  a  $98  million  au- 
thorization in  fiscal  1970. 

Congressional  debate  on  Vietnam  did 
not  become  heated  until  the  fall  of  1969 
and  by  the  end  of  the  session  it  was  again 
muted.  The  height  of  congressional  con- 
cern coincided  with  an  October  15  na- 
tionwide "moratorium"  antiwar  demon- 
stration and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  with  the 
November  15  "mass  rally  in  Washing- 
ton"  The  House  of  Representatives,  in 
an  overwhelming  show  of  bipartisan 
support,  passed  a  resolution  backmg 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  achieve 
"peace  with  justice"  in  Vietnam. 

A  measure  I  cosponsored  concerning 
the  Prisoner  of  War  issue  passed  the 
House  and  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate. 

HEALTH 

Congress  enacted  legislation  to  reduce 
the  growing  costs  of  medicaid,  the  pro- 
gram of  matching  State  and  Federal 
grants  to  provide  medical  services  for  the 
poor. 

SPACE 


For  the  5th  year  in  succession  Congress 
cut  back  on  appropriations  for  NASA. 

The  $3.7  billion  figure  enacted  last  No- 
vember was  the  lowest  spending  figure 
for  the  Space  Agency  since  1963  and  rep- 
resents a  shift  of  national  priorities  m 
terms  of  congressional  thinking, 

HOUSE    KEY    VOTES    IN    FIRST    SESSION 

Surtax:  Vote  to  extend  surtax  at  10 
percent  thru  1969  and  5  percent  thru 
1970.  President  Nixon  made  urgent  ap- 
peal for  the  measure  as  an  anti-infla- 
tionary act.  Wyman  voted  "yea." 

Joelson  amendment:  Despite  adminis- 
tration efforts  to  hold  the  line  on  spend- 
ing for  Federal  programs  to  help  curb 
spending,  the  House  voted  to  increase 
education  programs  by  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. Wyman  voted  "nay." 

Tax  reform:  Climaxing  7  months'  work 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
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tee  a  major  tax-reform  measure  was  pre- 
serited  for  a  vote.  Wyman  voted  "yea. 

Electoral  college:  With  the  memory  of 
the  possibility  of  the  1968  presidential 
election  being  thrown  Into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  House  voted  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  A  substi- 
tute district  plan  was  defeated  in  the 
House.  Wyman  voted  "yea"  on  both. 

Selective  Service  Reform:  The  House 
acted  on  the  request  of  the  President  for 
a  draft-lottery  proposal.  Wyman  voted 

"yea." 

Vietnam  resolution:  The  flrst  major 
policy  declaration  on  Vietnam  since  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was  approved  by 
the  House  after  2  days'  debate.  The  res- 
olution declared  support  for  President 
Nixon's  efforts  in  Vietnam.  Wyman  voted 
"yea." 

Foreign  aid:  By  a  narrow  200-to-195 
vote,  the  House  passed  the  lowest  appro- 
priation In  the  history  of  the  program. 
Wvman  voted  ""nay." 

Voting  rights:  Another  close  victory 
for  the  administration  came  when  the 
House  approved  by  a  208-to-203  vote  the 
administration's  voting  rights  bill  which 
extends  the  act  nationwide  instead  of 
'"aiming  It"  on  a  regional  basis.  Wyman 
voted  "yea." 

Poverty  program:  The  strongest  effort 
in  the  history  of  the  poverty  program  to 
turn  its  control  over  to  the  States  was 
beaten  after  House  Democrats  delayed 
action  on  the  bill  for  several  weeks  to 
rally  support  behind  a  straight  2-year 
extension  of  the  program.  The  State- 
control  effort  was  defeated  when  the 
House  rejected  by  a  163-to-231  vote  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  committee 
with  instructions  to  report  back  the  sub- 
stitute bill  providing  for  State  adminis- 
tration of  the  program.  Wyman  voted 
■yea." 

WYMAN    LEGlSLA'nO>     INTRODUCED 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  Congress" 

failure  to  enact  aU  necessary  appropria- 
tions bills   during   the   flrst  session   an 
important  proposal  I  introduced  was  a 
bill  designed  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  permitting  the 
Appropriations  Committee   to  bring   to 
the  floor  of  the  House  after  June  1,  with- 
out prior  authorizing  committee  action, 
measures  which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee  has  completed.   More   than    100 
Members  of  Congress,  of  both  pohtical 
parties  have  joined  as  cosponsors  of  this 
bill  In  this  session,  the  House  could  have 
completed  its  work  on  the  important  ap- 
propriations  bills   before   September    1. 
My  proposal  would  allow  action  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, to  bring  these  proposals  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote  after  the  first  of  June  and 
would  thus  give  impetus  to  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  to  get  their  work  done 
prior  to  the  begliming  of  each  new  fiscaJ 
year.   Among    other   bUls   I   introduced 
during  this  session  were: 

HR  719  a  biU  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion on  the  organization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Goverrunent  which  would 
basically  be  another  "Hoover"  Commis- 
sion charged  with  the  responsibihty  of 
reorganise  the  executive. 

H.R.  722,  a  l|ll  for  the  humane  care 
of  laboratory  test  animals. 
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H  R  723.  a  bill  which  would  permit 
the  pubhcation  of  information  on  the 
New  Hampshire  sweepstakes  program, 
thereby  increasint;  sales  outlets 

H  R  726.  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
pohce  officers  to  detain  and  question  per- 
sons su.spected  of  comriJ|tting  Federal 
crimes 

H  R  729.  a  bill  which  would  allow  the 
free  mailiiii,'  to  anv  relatives  m  Vietnam 
of  paclcage.s  and  letter.s  from  family 
members  at  home 

H  R  734.  legislation  allowing  teach- 
evr-,  to  deduct  from  income  expenses  for 
higher  education 

HR  735.  7696.  and  14178.  legislation 
designed  to  provide  for  the  orderly  trade 
m  certam  articles  such  as  footwear  and 
textiles 

H  R  9791.  a  bill  which  would  materi- 
ally uiiprove  the  operation  and  function 
of  Congress. 

H  R.  10801  !ek;l^latlon  which  would 
eliminate  the  mandatory  oil  import  con- 
trol program  thus  decreasing  the  cost  of 
home  heating  oil  to  consumers  in  New 
England  and  elsewhere 

HR.J0863.  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit overseas  travel  at  Government  ex- 
pense for  lame  duck'  Members  of  Con- 
gress—  Members  who  had  lost  an  election 
or  who  had  announced  retirement 

H  R  11032.  a  bill  which  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  interstate  facilities  for  the 
mailum  or  distribution  of  pornographic 
marenal 

H  R.  11802.  a  bill  designed  to  impose 
criminal  penalties  upon  students  willfully 
disrupting  educational  institutions  and 
denying  fellow  students  education  when 
such  institutions  are  supported  with 
Federal  funds 

H  R.  12806.  to  amend  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  to  prevent  repeaters  from 
the  opportunity  of  committing  like 
cnrnes  while  on  bail 

H  R  13358.  a  bill  amending  ttie  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  pro- 
vide adequate  financial  assistance  and  to 
increa.se  the  allotment  to  States  of  con- 
struction grant  funds 

HR  13985.  the  administration's  bill  to 
share  income  rtnenues  with  the  States. 

H  R  14575.  increasing,'  srK'ial  security 
benefits  jicross  the  board  by  15  percent 
and  containing  an  automatic  cost-of- 
living  nder  which  would  bring  payments 
upward  as  the  cost  of  living  continued 
to  erase  recipient  benefits. 

House  Resolution  253.  designed  to  con- 
tinue a  nudy  of  violence  m  television 
programing 

House  Resolution  598  allowing  volun- 
tai-y  prayer  in  public  .schools 

House  Resolution  727,  an  equal  rights 
amendment  for  men  and  women 

Houi«  Resolution  4r>0.  to  create  a 
standini;  committee  in  tiie  Congress  on 
the  enMrnnment 

The  .second  session  of  this  Contiress 
will  t>e  controversial,  often  acrimonious 
and  untoitunately  increasingly  political 
witli  ne.xt  fall's  electiotis  m  the  offlng. 
Predictably,  the  administration  will 
make  numerous  popular  proposals  in  the 
form  of  legislation  requested,  which  if 
rejected  by  this  Democrat-controlled 
Congress,  will  set  the  stage  for  the  na- 
tional choice  m  November.  This  will  be 
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wiit^ther  iir  not  to  provide  a  Republican 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
permit  a  more  favorable  .esponse  to  ad- 
ministration request.-,  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 


ECONCmiC  (OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMKNDMKNTS  OF   1969 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

IN  rut;  HoirsE  of  ukfhk.sentaiives 

Tufsdau.  December  23.  1969 

Mr  FUI.TON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
S[)eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Re(  ORD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

OrrtCE  or  Economic  OppoRTHNrTT. 

Wa.fh.tngton    D  C 
Hon    James  O    Pi'Iton. 
Houte  of  Rfpreaencatti-et. 
Wa^ih>ngtiyn    D  C 

Dc»R  Jim  Your  .support  and  interest  in 
the  Economic  Opportunltv  Act.  Amendments 
of  1969  Is  deeply  iipprerl:ited 

.A»  I  indicated  'n  the  speech  I  have  at- 
•a^hed.  we  do  not  take  the  action  by  Con- 
gress la  be  an  endnrsoment  nf  errors  of  the 
pa.st  but  rather  ,i8  a  mandate  to  work  to 
improve  itnd  strengthen  the  programs  of  the 
Agency 

My  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  holiday 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Rumsfeld. 
Director. 

Address     bt     Donald     Rt  .M.srtLO.     Director. 
OmcE  or  Eto.NOMic  OppoHTVNrrv 

This  has  been  a  wUd  time  fi5r  the  Office 
nt  Economic  Opf)ortunlty  Us  always  dlffl- 
ctUt  when  this  legl.^lation  Is  before  the  Con- 
gress For  .1  while.  I  thought  that  we  might 
have  to  find  the  sign  that  appeared  in  one 
of  the  Onice  ot  Ekronomlc  Opportunity  ele- 
val<jrs  thli  time  during  last  December  which 
^ald  ■  ThLi  building  wlU  self-destjuct  on 
January  20  '  But  the  Hou.se  of  HepresenUi- 
tlvps.  In  my  Judgment,  did  itself  proud  last 
week  and  voted  to  authorize  the  programs 
•t  the  Economic  Opporti:nlty  .\ct  tor  an- 
other two  years 

With  the  major  legislative  questions  be- 
hind u^,  we  can  get  on  with  the  work  of 
dealing  with  some  ot  the  urgent  problems 
facing  this  country,  knowing  that  we  have 
what  ha.s  to  be  described  as  broader  support 
in  both  {xjlltlcal  parties  and  in  both  houses 
of  the  Congress  than  before 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opp<^jrtunlty  au- 
thorization was  approved  this  year  by  the 
largest  margin.  I  believe,  in  the  history  I'f  the 
program  And  une  of  the  most  exciting  facts, 
from  my  standpoint,  about  the  vote  is  that 
the  legislation  was  supported  by  individuals 
In  some  (ii.stances  who  had  not  supported  it 
previously  Congressmen  of  both  parties 
changed  their  voting  pattern 

The  real  role  of  the  President  In  this  mat- 
ter has  been  missed  in  many  discussions  in 
recent  weeks  .^ctuaUy  the  debate  on  the 
future  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
did  not  begin  last  week  when  it  was  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  ot  Representatives 
for  that  critical  vole  It  t>egan  last  January 
when  the  President  itssumed  fittlce — and  even 
earlier  in  fact — and  it  is  worth  recalling  the 
situation  when  the  new  Administration  took 
office.  I  was  still  in  Congress  so  I  woiLld  take 
no  credit  or  blfme.  depending  on  one  s  view- 
point, for  the  declsloa-j  that  were  made 

There  was  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that 
the  President  could  have  In  fact  abolished 
the  agency  and  probably  gone  up  twenty 
points  in  the  polls  if  he  had  done  so   But  he 
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didn't  He  could  iiave  .ippealed  to  some  less 
admirable  instincts  In  the  country — to  those 
who  misunderstood  or  those  v^ho  (eared  or 
ih  tee  who  doubted 

The  r;.ik  I  think  clenrly  wniild  have  been 
p«ilarlz.«tlon.  and  he  made  a  judgment  that 
he  would  not  do  so  In  fact  he  made  the 
Office  of  Economic  OpiKsrtimlty  the  subject 
of  his  first  message  to  Congress  in  February 
19th— announcing  that  he  intended  to  de- 
fine and  organize  its  activities  more  effec- 
tively so  that  It  could  concentrate  <  n  innova- 
tion and  experimentation,  on  .seeking  new 
methods  and  developing  new  programs  This 
message  was  u  sound  document — it  was  one 
of  the  reasons  that  I  accepted  the  position  of 
Director  And  It  played  an  lmp<irtatit  [lart  In 
building  greater  awareness  and  understand- 
ing and  supjjort  for  the  role  of  the  agency 
thnmghout  the  country    It  .said,  In  part 

■  If  we  are  to  make  the  most  cf  ex[')erl- 
mental  proRraais  we  must  irankly  recognize 
their  experimental  nature  and  frankly  ac- 
knowledge whatever  shortcomings  they 
develop 

The  men  and  women  who  will  be  valued 
most  m  thl.s  Administration  will  be  those  who 
understand  that  not  every  experlmrnt  suc- 
ceeds, who  do  not  cover  up  failures  but 
rather  lay  open  problems  fr.mkly  and  con- 
i-tructlvely.  so  that  next  time  we  will  know 
how  to  do  better  " 

During  the  next  months  lie  fulfilled  that 
pledge  to  press  iihead  with  support  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  im- 
provements in  Its  operations  He  sent  to 
Congress  a  request  for  a  two-year  extension 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opp<irtunitv.  ex- 
plaining th*t  that  extension  would  allow 
longer  range  planning  more  efficient  alloca- 
tion of  fimds,  promote  recnutlng  <if  talented 
new  personnel,  and  assure  the  continuity 
and  flexibility  that  such  an  agencv  needs 

On  August  8.  In  his  New  Federalism 
speech,  he  made  the  ptonrrrtng  rolf  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  one  of  four 
major  segments  in  his  new  domestic  pro- 
gram, along  with  the  f.imily  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  manpower  training  bill,  and  reve- 
nue sharine   He  said: 

"This  Administration  believes  that  every 
American  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  our  Nations  economic  life  to 
the  full  extent  to  his  abilities.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  will  make  this  ob- 
jective lt.<;  highest  priority  OEO  Is  to  be 
the  cutting  edge  bv  mean.s  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment  moves   Into  imexplored   areas." 

This  was  a  slgnlticant  role  in  enlichtenlng 
and.  yes.  leading  the  Nation  informing  and 
{jersiiadtng  those  who  had  opp>oped  the  pro- 
gram. Including  many  of  the  Congressmen 
who  later  voted  for  it  while  .setting  new 
directions  tor  the  agency's  future 

I  know  that  many  of  the  criticisms  made 
of  the  agency  in  the  past  have  vallditv  —be- 
lieve me  I  don't  interpret  the  vote  that  took 
place  last  week  as  an  order  for  'full  steam 
ahead,  business  as  usual"  Despite  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  already — and 
they  have  t)een  substantial  some  prior  to  my 
Joining  the  agency  and  some  subsequently, 
the  reorganization,  chances  In  the  guide- 
lines, defunding  of  ineffective  program.s.  the 
Presidents  new  mandate  for  the  .igency  — 
further  impr.:i\oments  are  necessary 

The  picture  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunltv in  some  people's  eyes  of  course 
consists  of  employees  picketing  city  halls. 
■VISTA  volunteers  engaged  in  partisan  poli- 
ticking scandals  with  local  grantees.  Black 
Panthers,  dope  and  guns — this  is  what  we 
hear  .\ud  I  understand  'hat  there  has  been 
some  of  that  Those  things  exist  in  this  so- 
ciety--and  indeed  would  be  sure  to  exist  11 
there  were  no  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity 

But  what  Is  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity today'  From  a  quantitative  stand- 
point, it  is  962  commuDlty  action  agencies. 
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private  local  agencies  spread  across  the 
country,  that  receive  funds,  hire  people  and 
proceed  to  be  involved  either  actively  them- 
selves or  through  delegate  agencies  In  a  va- 
riety of  programs:  600  legal  services  offices, 
handling  some  610.000  cases  last  year;  91 
migrant  and  Indian  programs  in  37  states; 
200  programs  for  older  persons;  49  neighbor- 
lux. a  health  centers;  230  family  planning 
programs  Involving  some  350,000  women; 
475  emergency  tooti  programs;  believe  It  or 
not-  250  research  development  or  evalua- 
tion activities:  some  15  economic  develop- 
ment activities;  more  than  5.000  'VISTA  vol- 
unteers; Head  Start,  manpower  programs 
and  so  on. 

Also,  of  course.  It's  a  symbol  for  many — 
a  symbol  of  this  nation's  commitment  to  do 
a  better  Job  of  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans  One  of  the  most  important 
programs  aimed  at  increasing  the  responsive- 
ness of  institutions  is  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
^train  It  symbolizes  much  of  the  mission  of 
our  agency:  justice  for  the  poor,  effective  ad- 
vocacy on  behalf  of  the  poor,  orderly  Institu- 
tional change  within  the  legal  system — and 
this  IS  so  important  in  a  complicated  society. 
Just  as  thl.s  agency  represents  the  concerns 
and  needs  of  the  poor  within  government, 
so  also  the  Legal  Services  program,  with  its 
more  than  1800  attorneys  across  this  country, 
provides  he  poor  with  representation  and 
advf'cacv  before  all  levels  of  government. 

Beyond  that .  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity represents  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
Federal  budget  that  is  not  handled  in  the 
traditional  way  through  the  existing  Execu- 
tive departments  and  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernmental apparatus.  It  offers,  I  think,  the 
opportunity,  properly  managed,  properly 
handled,  to  .see  if  we  in  this  society  can  help 
to  make  these  institutions  and  private  in- 
stitutions as  well,  function  as  more  perfect 
problem-solving  mechanisms. 

With  its  $2  billion  budget,  however,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  not  the 
•  War  on  Poverty."  contrary  to  what  you've  all 
heard  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  rhetoric 
about  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
being  the  only  agency  concerned  with  the 
!)oor  -of  ■  total  victory  over  poverty,"  "erad- 
icating poverty."  and  the  like. 

The  national  effort  to  aid  the  poor  in  my 
Judgment  involves  most  domestic  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, other  levels  of  government,  and  the 
private  sector  The  advance  billing  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  made  me  feel 
like  a  midget  with  a  40-foot  lance  when  I 
arrived  there 

Further,  the  real  task  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  not  income  main- 
tenance, as  some  feel  or  seem  to  assume.  The 
family  assistance  program,  with  Its  great  pos- 
sibilit'ies  for  changing  the  economic  and  social 
land.scape  i-l  this  country  will  be  operated 
by  HEW.  the  Department  which  is  and  has 
been  responsible  for  income  maintenance 
programs  Nor  is  our  task  to  operate  a  com- 
plete duplicate  system  for  delivery  of  all 
services  that  affect  all  people. 

The  real  task  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunltv  is  to  find  better  ways  of  opening 
economic  opportunity,  of  raising  the  capacity 
of  individuals  to  participate  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  country  It  is  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams that  can  be  used  to  help  solve  social 
problems,  and  to  make  our  institutions  more 
responsive. 

We  have  seen  during  these  first  ten  months 
of  this  Administration  a  shifting  of  priori- 
ties; defense  and  military  spending  have 
been  squeezed  somewhat;  domestic  spend- 
ing has  been  increased.  The  trend  has  been 
quite  different  from  the  trend  In  previous 
years  The  hope,  quite  honestly.  Is  that  we'll 
be  able  to  find  the  answers  to  questions  that 
we  are  asking  now  and  will  be  asking  In  the 
coming     years    so     that     we'll    have    some 


choices — some  options — and  will  not  simply 
nush  more  funds,  as  the  priorities  shift. 
through  the  same  faucets  that  exist  today, 
many  of  which  are  corroded  and  rusted  and 
not  functioning  perfectly. 

There  has  been  a  broad  range  of  reforms 
offered    to    the    Congress:     welfare    reform, 
draft  reform,  tax  reform,  postal  reform,  man- 
power reform,  reform  in  the  District  govern- 
ment, changes  in   the  social  security   legis- 
lation.  The   Ash    Commission    is    looking    at 
the  Executive  Branch  to  find  ways  of  making 
government    more    responsive    to   the   prob- 
lems of  human  beings  across  this  country 
It  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  that 
unlocking  the  potential   of   individuals  has 
to  be  a  cooperative   effort   if  we   are   to   be 
successful— that  we  need  to  involve  as  many 
individuals   and   groups   anu   levels   of   gov- 
ernment as  possible    We  seek  in  the  agency 
to  involve  the  poor  meaningfully  in  the  plan- 
ning and  administration  and  conduct  of  our 
programs.   And   we   must   involve   state   gov- 
ernments,   as    has    been    suggested    county 
governments,  and  local  governments  as  well 
We  have  taken  steps  to  do  so.  such  as  com- 
pletely  revising   our   guidelines,   because   of 
the   Important  resources  these   other   levels 
of  government  have  to  offer.  These  programs 
must  not  set  cities  against  states,  or  states 
against  the  Federal  Government— they  must 
Involve  all  levels  of  government. 

The  old  attitude  of  the  agency  which  in 
some  Instances  suggested  that  it  was  an 
Island  and  that  everyone  else  was  the  "ene- 
my," first,  last,  and  always,  yesfrday.  today, 
and  tomorrow,  is  certainly  not  designed  to 
encourage  the  cooperation  and  tht  alloca- 
tion of  other  Institutions'  resources  on  these 
problems.  The  critics  in  Congress  and  the 
press  have  made  many  sound  points  m  my 
judgment,  which  we  in  the  agency  will  have 
to  heed.  If  we  are  to  construct  over  the  com- 
ing two  years  the  requisite  number  of  legs 
so  that  our  table  will  stand.  One  leg  isn't 
enough.  And  further,  no  program  can  do 
anyone  much  good  If  it's  required  to  ninction 
in  the  atmosphere  of  hostility  that  has  ex- 
isted so  often  in  the  past  and  has  drained 
so  much  of  our  energy. 

The  vote  In  Congress  reflected  an  increased 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  country  gen- 
erally— not  In  one  region.  Further,  the  ma- 
jority assembled  to  support  the  legislation 
I  believe  will  be  assembled  again— not  exact- 
ly the  same,  but  something  along  the  line — 
to  support  other  domestic  programs  such  as 
the  family  assistance  program  and  manpower 
program. 

And  let  me  emphasize  one  Important  point. 
The  conventional  wisdom  on  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  that  Its  only  con- 
stituency Is  the  poor,  and  that  it  need  con- 
cern Itself  only  with  their  problems.  But  this 
Is  precisely  the  "wisdom"  that  jeopardized  the 
future  of  the  agency  last  week.  The  effect 
of  enlisting  advice  and  support  for  only  the 
poor  is  to  create  a  dangerous  hardening  of 
the  crust  of  resentment  and  misunder- 
standing among  many  other  groups.  The  ef- 
fect, in  short,  is  to  isolate  the  poor.  It  Is  to 
risk  depriving  those  separated  from  society 
of  their  natural  allies — men  and  women 
throughout  society  who  believe  that  our 
present  institutions  are  far  from  perfect 
problem -solving  mechanisms,  that  our  social 
problems  are  becoming  more  serious,  and 
that  we  must  find  new  methods  for  opening 
greater  economic  opportunity  to  all  Amer- 
icans. This  Nation  is  wise  enough  and  big 
enough  to  recognize  that  there  is  much  work 
to  be  done  If  we  are  to  meet  the  problems 
which  face  our  society — for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  the  non-poor — and  get  on  'with  the 
task. 

During  the  past  few  days  I've  been  asked 
repeatedly  what  happened  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  must  honestly  say  I  don't 
have  a  simple  answer. 
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One  Republican  Congressman  called  and 
said  with  pleasure  last  Friday  just  after  the 
vote  on  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
"Mr.  Director,  the  silent  majority  has  spoken." 
And  he  was  only  half  kidding. 

In  his  thoughtful  and  challenging  speech 
to  you  last  week.  John  Gardner  said  that  the 
Nation  needs  a  solid  Jolt— not  a  mild  push, 
but  a  solid  jolt— from  "vigorous  and  purpose- 
ful leaders."  Mr.  Gardner  expressed  his  con- 
cern with  what  he  considers  the  failures  of 
leadership  on  the  part  of  Industry,  unions, 
education  professionals  and  the  individual 
citizen,  as  well  as  of  goverrment. 

■Too  many  take  a  Iree  r.de  as  far  as  any 
distinctive  effort  to  serve  the  common  good 
is  concerned."  Mr.  Gardner  said.  "Too  many 
are  apathetic,  self-absorbed  and  self-serving." 
He  also  said.  "One  thing  the  citizen  can  do — 
must  do— is  to  reject  fiercely  all  politicians 
who  exploit  fear  and  anger  and  hatred  for 
their  purposes." 

The  emotions  cannot  be  wished  away.  Nor 
can  politicians.  Nor  will  citizens  be  rid  of 
them  merely  because  they  are  told  to  be  rid 
of  them. 

The  great  challenge  to  leadership  at  this 
moment  is  to  draw  Into  the  system — a  great 
system— those  who  feel  such  emotions  and 
follow  such  politicians;  draw  them  back  by 
appealing  to  the  larger  interest  In  progress 
and  social  justice  which  we  all  share;  by 
defining  problems  In  a  way  that  unites  rather 
than  divides:  by  proposing  solutions  in  a 
tone  that  emphasizes  the  good  of  one  group. 
Simple  solutions — such  as  one-  or  two- 
group  strategies — are  deceptive  and  dan- 
gerous 

As  H.  L.  Mencken  once  said.  "For  every 
human  problem  there  Is  a  solution  which  is 
simple,  neat  and  urong." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  or  will 
not  be  groupings  or  citizens  with  separate 
interests  on  many  matters  The  existence  of 
such  interests,  and  of  competition  between 
them,  is  a  healthy  part  of  our  system  and' 
helps  produce  much  of  the  light,  as  well  as 
the  heat,  by  which  our  Nation  resolves  great 
issues. 

But  the  days  of  national  leaders  appealing 
to  any  one  of  them  should  be  gone.  With 
communications  so  rapid  and  intensive,  and 
our  population  so  mobile,  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  other  national  leaders  can  go  with 
ImpMnlty  before  a  farm  or  labor  group,  or  a 
poor  or  a  non-poor  group,  or  a  black  or  a 
white  group,  and  appeal  only  to  their  Inter- 
est at  the  expense  of  other  groups.  We  have 
seen  that  issues  are  related — farm  policy  to 
labor  policy,  tax  policy  to  foreign  policy.  And 
individual  gro-ups,  along  with  issues,  are  In- 
creasingly interdependent. 

It  would  be  a  risky  and  unwise  business  to 
have  a  strategy  based  on  an  appeal  to  inter- 
est groups  or  regional  groups — a  farm  strat- 
egy or  black  strategy  or  e  northern  or 
sotjthern  strategy.  Those  who  would  contem- 
plate such  a  strategy,  who  appeal  to  a  spe- 
cial constellation  of  groups,  risk  a  further 
jiolarization  of  society  that  will  harm  all 
groups.  And  most  groups  know  it  or  are 
learning  -it. 

The  effect  of  giving  undue  preference  to 
one  group  is  to  exclude  others — or  to  give 
the  feeling  of  being  excluded — and  thus  to 
divide  the  Nation  when  we  need  most  to  be 
brousht  together.  And  at  this  stage  in  his- 
tory with  so  many  powerful  forces  contend- 
ing so  divlsively.  such  a  course  would  pro- 
duce disaster.  'We  cannot  afford  to  exclude 
the  South  and  we  cannot  afford  to  exclude 
the  North  or  the  poor  or  non-poor,  white  or 
black.  Those  who  play  by  the  old  rules — 
the  rules  of  groupings,  the  rules  of  polariza- 
tion— will  be  duly  and  properlv  blamed  for 
the  damage  done  to  all  groups  In  our  society, 
and  will  be  discarded  by  the  people. 

The  American  people  understand  the  dan- 
gers of  polarization  even  though  some  poll- 
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tlclans  are  still  operating  on  the  old  rule* 
This  may  be  a  time,  indeed,  when  the  people 
are  ahead  o(  some  leaders 

The  noal  of  National  leadership  Is  to  set 
priorities  and  (?oal»^a  vision  of  society — 
that  rest(  res  some  sense  of  mutual   trust 

The  goal  of  leadership  must  be  to  appeal 
t<i  what  IS  best  m  the  American  people-  the 
sense  of  adventure  that  brought  us  to  e«- 
plore  find  tame  this  land,  the  energy  and 
enterprise  that  caused  us  to  make  It  the 
mont  productive  on  earth  and  the  funda- 
mental sense  of  fairness  and  decency  that 
allowed  us  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other 
A  leader  must  Relieve  in  the  people  whom  he 
serves,  must  believe  deeply  In  their  most 
generous  and  trusting  Instincts  He  must  un- 
derstand their  fears  and  angers  and  hatreds 
in  order  to  reach  what  Is  best  He  cannot  dis- 
miss the  emotions  on  which  demagogue* 
would  play — ordinary  human  emotions — but 
must  attempt  to  raise  the  Nation  above 
them 

QftSTIONS   AND  ANSWERS 

Question  According  to  Evans  and  Novak, 
you  are  treated  with  open  hostility  by  Presi- 
dent NUon  and  «>me  of  his  advisors  If 
this  is  so.  is  there  anything  you  can  accom- 
plish by  staying  ■m"'  Do  you  regret  giving 
up  youc  seat  in  Congress  to  take  this  Job'' 

Mr  RcLMsncLO  I  don't  feel  anv  open  hos- 
tility either  by  the  President  or  by  people 
In  the  White  House  And  as  to  whether  or 
not  I  regret  giving  up  my  seat  in  Congress 
to  take  'his  Job  I  would  say  very  very  em- 
phatically. "No."  that  this  Uterallv  has  been 
the  most  incredible  experience  of  my  life- 
time I  admit  I  feel  like  I'm  sitting  on  a 
bubbling  volcano  half  the  time  and  I  con- 
cede that  It  asks  about  40  times  more  of  me 
than  I've  got  in  me  each  day  but  I  wouldn  t 
trade  these  first  .six  months  for  anything 

Question  After  last  week's  Congressional 
victory,  do  you  think  It  wise  to  Increase  the 
cooperation  between  OEO  and  Community 
Action  Agencies  and  the  state  and  local 
officials'' 

Mr  RtTMSFELD  I  covered  that  in  my  ad- 
dress As  a  matter  uf  fact  we  had  moved 
prior  to  the  bill  s  ever  coming  up  in  the 
Congress  several  months  ago.  to  try  and  rec- 
tify what  I  felt  was  a  very  unhealthy  situa- 
tion I  belie\e  verv  strongly  that  It  Is  ^!  the 
benefit  of  the  people  to  be  served,  the  bene- 
fit of  the  pre  grams,  as  well  as  to  the  benefit 
of  the  state  and  local  governments  to  tv 
and  encourage  to  the  extent  we  re  able,  co- 
operation by  both  levels  of  government 

Question  Do  vou  feel  America's  moral  fi- 
ber has  deteriorated  with  people  now  willing 
to  accept  relief  from  government  programs 
and  so  on"" 

Mr  RrMSFTLD  Well.  I  would  guess  there 
Is  no  question  but  that  this  society  has 
changed  certainly  during  my  lifetime  It's  a 
very  distressing  th;ng  when  a  society  looks 
at  the  unempl ovment  rolls  going  down,  em- 
ployment going  up.  and  at  the  same  time 
relief  rolls  going  up  I  don  t  think  there  s 
anyone  who  has  been  able  to  precisely  pin- 
point what  caused  that  rather  strange  and 
frightening  phenomenon  It  Is  my  best  Judg- 
ment '.hat  there  is  hope  I  recognlee  the  onn- 
plexitles  of  the  new  family  assistance  pro- 
posal but  It  strikes  me.  after  very  careful 
study  that  there  Is  contained  In  that  sys- 
tem a  varletv  of  actions  that  will  help  cor- 
rect those  things  which  tended  to  encour- 
age dependence  in  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem and  supplant  them  with  approaches 
and  pr'.)cedures  which  I  would  think  we  II 
find  In  the  coming  years  will  tend  to  In- 
crease indepetidence  rather  than  dependence 

QuestKn  Is  the  President  giving  you  as 
much  support  in  fighting  against  'he  Mur- 
phy Amendment  in  the  OEO  conference  as 
he  did  In  vour  successful  opposition  to  the 
Quie-Oreen  f.ubstltute  In  the  House'' 

Mr  RvMSFEiD.  Y>u  know.  I  get  this  every- 
where I  go   When  you  go  before  a  group,  It's 
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a  strange  thing — I'll  speak  for  example  to  a 
group  of  Community  Action  workers  and  I 
proceed  with  my  discussion  about  why  we 
are  doing  wh.it  were  doing  with  respect  to 
a  certain  funding  level  or  a  certain  approach, 
and  they'll  listen  Jind  they'll  listen,  and  then 
they  will  say.  What's  the  hidden  agenda' 
What's  reallv  gt  Ing  cm'' "  With  respect  tx)  the 
Murphy  Amendment.  I  don't  think  It's  a 
problem  We  worked  very  hard  I  think  the 
dialogue  that  took  place  was  a  healthy  one. 
I  think  the  imendment  WDUld  be  very  harm- 
ful There  is  i-o  question  In  my  mind  but 
that  It  would  lead  to  »  situation  where  there 
would  be  greit  numbers  of  poor  across  this 
"ountry  that  would  be  denied  access  to  the 
legal  system  This  Is  Uie  position  of  the  Ad- 
ministration I:  was  not  included  in  the 
House-passed  bill  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  it  will  not  be  included  In 
the  final  Conftreiice  Report,  at  least  I'm  cer- 
tainly hopeful  And  If  I  feel  that  I  need  any 
usslstance  from  the  President  on  It.  I'm  sure 
I  ;i  seek  it  And  there  Is  very  little  question 
In  my  mind  but  that  if  I  seek  It  that  he 
would  resp«ind  and  be  very  helpful.  As  It 
iLippens.  I  have  not  asked  for  his  support 
or  assistance  en  this  particular  Amendment. 

Question  Mauv  Instances  of  abuse  or  mal- 
feasance -if  OEO  programs  have  been  spread 
on  Che  public  and  Congressional  Record  over 
the  ye.irs  In  your  six  months  In  ofBce  have 
you  found  any  or  all  of  these  criticisms  to  be 
valid'  If  no.  -vhat  have  you  done  about  them? 

Mr  Ri-MSJTEi-o  There  have  been  a  variety 
of  Things  spread  on  the  public  recnrd  We've 
investigated  a  great  many  of  them  There  Is 
no  question  but  that  a  number  of  them  are 
valid.  There  happen  also  to  be  some  prob- 
lenis  with  respec  to  (-ontrai-t,s  .ind  grants 
and  conduct  of  individuals  which  have  not 
yet  been  spread  on  the  public  record  We  are 
In  the  process  under  the  direction  of  the 
Deputv  Dlrect.ir  Wesley  Hvornevtk  'Com- 
pletely revising  and  rewriting  our  procedures 
for  handling  of  ail  grants  and  contracts.  The 
General  Counsel.  Di«ii  L^wltz  ha-s  .ilreadv  re- 
written our  procedures  and  requirement* 
with  respect  to  conduct  of  IndlvldUBj  em- 
ployees We  are  going  to  break  our  neck  and 
see  that  these  types  of  activities  don't  place 
in  Jeopardy  a  program  which  I  feel  has  a 
great  deal  of  potential  I  would  add  one  'lung 
however  I  don't  t)elleve  there  Is  a  Federal 
program  that  doesn  t  have  some  problems  I 
don't  believe  there  Is  an  activity  with  human 
beings  Involved  where  there  aren't  some 
problems  And  I  would  submit  that  It  should 
not  come  as  any  great  surprise  to  any  one 
that  in  proicrams  that  are  dealing  with  the 
least  sophisticated  and  the  least  educated  in 
this  societv.  there  would  be  problems  This  is 
understandable  to  me  It  doesn't  excuse 
them  It  doesn't  mean  that  we  shouldn't  do 
everything  in  the  world,  as  we  are  trying  to 
do,  to  see  that  they  don't  happen  Because 
every  dollar  that  is  wasted  or  taken,  doesn't 
get  to  the  pe<iple  whom  the  taxpayers  in- 
tended It  •«  get  to  But.  I  would  any  that 
I  think  that  wa.s  as  a  society  should  recog- 
nize that  when  wr  a.sk.  as  the  Congress  has, 
that  we  in/olve  people  who  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  education,  background,  or  the 
administrative  experience  that  people  in- 
volved in  most  other  Federal  programming 
have — when  we  ask  that  participation  and 
believe  It  Ls  Important,  we  should  then,  I 
think,  understand  that  there  conceivably  will 
be  problems  with  the  style  of  that  participa- 
tion and  involvement 

Question  Would  not  a  guaranteed  annual 
income,  however  small,  put  you  out  of  busi- 
ness? Do  you  favor  such  a  minimum  income 
for  every  family,  black  or  white? 

Mr  Rumsfeld  Certainly  anything  that  the 
Federal  government  does  should  be  done 
wlthovit  regard  to  one  s  color.  In  response  to 
the  last  part  of  the  question.  The  tax  collec- 
tor Is  color  blind  amd  one  would  hope  that  the 
tax  dl.s-sernlnator  should  be  color  blind.  I 
don  t  know  exactly  what  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  Is.  I  sat  through  weeks  of  bear- 
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IngB  In  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  when 
I  was  in  the  Congress  and  heard  all  of  the 
different  proposals  and  I  guess  that  beauty 
is  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  But  we  have 
a  welfare  system;  This  Administration  has 
come  forward  with  a  very  bold  proposal  to 
replace  that  system  with  a  system  that  I 
supported  within  the  Administration  and  I 
support  with  reepect  to  the  p>endlng  Cong^res- 
slonal  action.  I  think  it  is  a  very  very  de- 
sirable piece  of  legislation,  as  complicated 
and  difficult  as  this  subject  Is. 

Question  Are  you  happy  with  the  Presi- 
dent turning  down  the  $5,500  guaranteed  iui- 
nual  wage  which  the  Hunger  Conference 
recommended? 

Mr  Rumsfeld  I  agree  with  his  position. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  there  Is  going 
to  be  a  tremendously  difficult  time  getting 
the  pending  family  assistance  program 
passed.  Now  one  can  always  make  a  case  that 
X  number  of  dollars— « 1,000,  $1,800,  $2,200, 
$2.500 — Isn't  enough  I  don't  think  anyone  Is 
suggesting  that  It  Is.  It  Is  a  national  mini- 
mum It's  a  figure  that  appears  to  be  within 
the  present  financial  capability  of  this  coun- 
try, and  I  fully  agree  with  the  President's 
response  to  the  question  that  was  posed  to 
him  concerning  his  recommending  a  $5,500 
guaranteed  annual  Income  at  this  time. 

Question.  You  say  It  is  not  CEO's  job  to 
eradicate  poverty  Whose  Job  Is  It?  Or  will  the 
poor  always  be  with  us? 

Mr  Rumsfeld  Well,  on  the  first  part  of  It. 
I  don't  believe  I  did  say  that  It  was  not  OEO's 
Job  to  eradicate  poverty.  I  Indicated  that  the 
suggestion  that  OEO  was  the  "War  on  Pover- 
ty '  Is  misleading  .  .  and  that  In  fact,  this 
agency,  true.  Is  the  only  one  that  has  as  Us 
complete  and  .special  concern,  the  problems 
of  the  poor.  Nonetheless.  It  Is  but  a  part  of 
an  entire  Federal,  .state,  local,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate sector  effort  of  this  society  over  a  period 
'if  many  years  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  poor  Now  as  to  whether  or  not  the  poor 
will  always  be  with  us.  I  would  submit  that 
depends  on  how  one  defines  It.  And  whether 
<ine  In  that  definition  looked  only  to  Income 
or  a  certain  level  of  Income,  as  the  determin- 
ing criterion 

Question  Are  the  comments  and  actions  of 
•he  Attorney  General  and  the  Vice  President 
polarizing  the  country  or  bringing  us  to- 
gether in  your  opinion? 

Mr  Rumsfeld  I  don't  know  whether  any- 
one can  prove  whether  or  not  something  Is 
pulling  people  In  or  pushing  people  out.  But 
I  will  say  that  I  have  discussed  this  with  a 
number  of  people:  we  all  have.  It's  been  a 
question  of  some  discussion  in  Washlng^ton 
.and  elsewhere  In  the  country.  And  I  was  Im- 
pressed. I  can  remember  making  an  argu- 
ment for  a  friend  of  mine  one  time  who's  a 
Democrat,  and  saying  that  I  didn't  feel  he 
was  polarizing  because  he  happened  to  have 
positions  that  were  very  different  from  mine; 
but  that  in  fact.  I  felt  that  this  individual  was 
being  very  effective  In  bringing  people  into 
this  system — because  he  was  a  part  of  the 
system,  he  believed  In  it  very  deeply,  and 
his  approach  and  his  thrust  tended.  In  my 
Judgment,  to  bring  people  In.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  have  a  young  man  who  happens  to 
be  a  DemiKrat  give  me  essentially  that  same 
argument  with  respect  to  the  comments  of 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Attorney  General. 
He  pointed  out  that  this  Is  a  big  country. 
There  are  a  lot  of  different  viewpoints.  The 
feeling  that  many  people  have — and  let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  It,  there's  feeling  In  this 
country  of  reaction — is  that  the  comments 
of  the  Vice  President  could  very  likely  be 
having  not  a  polarizing  effect  as  seems  to  be 
the  general  conclusion  of  so  many  In  the 
press,  but  rather  a  depolarizing  effect  by  pro- 
viding a  voice,  by  providing  a  viewpoint  that 
deserves  and  merits  expression  in  this  coun- 
try I  think  that's  very  likely  the  cAse. 

Question.  \  working  mother  with  children 
recently  quit  work  and  went  on  welfare  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  babysitters.  What  is 
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the  status  of  your  Day  Care  Program  to  han- 
dle this  type  of  case? 
•  Mr    RUMSFELD    We  are  working  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  have  plans  for  the  very  immediate 
future  to  build  on  the  base  we  already  have 
in  the  day  care  area  to  try  and  find  out  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  questions,  particu- 
larly such  questions  as  how  rapidly  we  can 
expand  the  day  care  capability  In  this  coun- 
try  It  is  still  in  the  very  early  stages.  There 
are  a  tremendous  number  of  restrictions  and 
inhibitions  on  expansion  of  day  care.  Local 
codes       city      codes,      sanitation      requlre- 
menu,  education  requirements,  teacher  re- 
quirements and  all  of  these  matters  are  be- 
ing looked  at  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity  with   the   Department   of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  I  woiUd  imagine 
that  in  the  near  future  some  specific  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  within  the  next 
six  weeks,  I  should  say,  will  be  In  place. 

Question.  A  little  demanding,  this  ques- 
tion, sir.  How  about  confiding  in  us  rome  (X 
the  abuses  which  you  say  have  not  yet  been 
spread  on  the  public  record  and  why  not? 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Believe  me,  every  abuse  that 
I  know  of  that  Is  a  matter  of  record,  the  vast 
majority  of  them.  As  was  suggested  earlier  In 
the  introduction,  I  was  involved  In  the  so- 
called      "Freedom    of     Information    Legisla- 
tion" and  I  guess  what's  good  for  the  goose 
Is  good  for  the  gander.  So  we  have  been  sup- 
plying information  to  fill  requests  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  members  of  the  Senate  and 
investigating  committees,  as  well  as  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Some  of  the  ones  I 
was  thinking  of  are  things  that  I  really  prob- 
ably shouldn't  here  describe  as  abuses,  but. 
rather  alleged  abuses.  They  are  pending  In 
various  places  In  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
government  that  have  a  responslblUty  for  In- 
vestigating  such   matters.   And   certainly   at 
that   point   where   some   judgment  Is  made, 
then  we  will  take  the  corrective  action,  should 
any  be  required.  And  at  that  point  It  obvious- 
ly would  become  a  matter  of  public  record.  In 
liv  Judgment  It  would  not  be  desirable  w 
spread  alleged  abuses  all  over  the  record  and 
bring  unnecessary  embarrassment  or  harm  in 
the  event  they  prove  not  to  be  valid. 

Question.   What   Is   OEX3   doing   to   insure 
compliance  with  Its  program  guidelines? 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  One  of  the  things  we  have 
done  is  to  recognize  the  difficulty  that  ex- 
isted under  the  old  organization  where  we 
had  regional  offices  operating  somewhat  as 
c;eparate  satelUtes  just  spinning  loose.  And 
we  have  combined  the  organization  there 
so  that  now  all  of  the  regional  offices  will 
report  directly  to  Prank  Carluccl  In  the  Office 
of  Operations.  Through  this  considerably 
better  coordinated  approach,  we'll  be  able  to 
monitor  the  decisions  and  regulations  that 
are  being  utilized  by  each  of  the  regional 
directors  and.  in  fact,  enforce  the  kind  of 
compliance  that  I  believe  each  of  us  In  the 
agency  feels  Is  so  important  If  we  are  going 
to  get  the  programs  straightened  out. 

Question.  Do  vou  believe  that  you  can  ever 
woo  the  black  vote  Into  the  Republican 
column? 

Mr  Rumsfeld.  I  was  kind  of  amused  at 
that  in  the  Evans  and  Novak  article  because 
It's  natural  that  people  Involved  In  poUtlcs 
would  think  in  terms  of  votes.  I  must  say 
that  my  involvement  in  this  agency  and  my 
activities  as  Director  of  this  agency,  quite 
honestly  don't  have  anything  to  do  with 
wooing  'the  black  vote.  I  just  happen  to  be- 
lieve very  deeply  that  we're  in  trouble  if 
there  are  large  groups  of  people  who  don't 
feel  that  they're  a  part  of  the  Nation.  For  us 
to  expect  as  individuals  or  as  society  as  a 
whole  that  the  conduct  of  individuals  who 
don't  feel  a  part  of  this  society,  should  con- 
form to  some  norms  or  standards  that  we  In 
society  would  set  forth.  Is  unreasonable.  I 
think  we  should  recognize  that.  I  would  say 
that  both  political  parties,  If  they  want  to 
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have  any  future,  should  actively  seek  to  see 
that  the  decisions  their  party  makes  have 
the  benefit  of  Input  from  people  who  are 
black  as  well  as  people  who  are  white.  And 
people  who  are  from  the  North  as  well  as  from 
the  South.  I  think  that  It  would  be  a  very 
unwise  thing  for  either  poUtlcal  party  to 
think  that  It  could  fill  ite  bag  with  one  or 
two  chvmks  of  the  society  and  forget  the 
rest  So  I  would  hope  that  the  RepubUcan 
Party  as  well  as  the  Democratic  Party  would 
actively  seek  to  include  people  of  all  minority 
backgrounds  in  their  activities  and  decision- 
making. ,    ^. 

Question.  During  the  depression  of  the 
19308  people  were  hungry  and  fought  desper- 
ately to  work  at  any  menial  job.  With  plenty 
of  jobs  now,  especially  menial  jobs,  why  don't 
people  want  to  work  Instead  of  seeking  the 
easy  way  out? 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  a  number  of  things  have  happened  in 
the  society  to  create  a  substantial  dependent 
group.  This  Isn't  good  for  them  and  this  isn't 
good  for  society.  Once  one  separates  out  the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  those  suffering 
from  alcoholism  or  some  mental  defect,  those 
that  are  too  young  to  work,  there  still  re- 
mains a  substantial  number  of  human  beings 
who,  if  the  society  were  perfect  or  if  they  were 
perfect,  would  in  fact  be  a  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  this  country.  They're  not  today. 
I  don't  know  the  answer  to  it.  I  would  guess 
that   government   is   not   guiltless.   I    would 
guess  that  some  of  those  things  that  we've 
done  have  tended  to  encourage  dependency 
rather  than  the  contrary.  I  think  that  one 
thing  we've  got  to  do  as  a  society  is  to  stop 
thinking  In  terms  of   menial   jobs.   I   think 
we  do  ourselves  and  the  Nation  a  great  dis- 
service when  we,  through  our  white  institu- 
tions, suggest  to  people  that  certain  types  of 
Jobs  are  menial— certain  types  of  work  are 
for  certain  types  of  people.   That   is  not   a 
healthy  thing  for  this  country.  It  Is  not  a 
healthy  thing  for  white  and  not  a  healthy 
thing  for  black. 

Question.  Someone  must  have  got  this  in 
last,  so  I'll  put  it  in.  During  last  year's  cam- 
paign Mr.  Agnew  promised  the  voters  that 
the  Community  Action  Programs  would  be 
aboUshed.  'When  will  this  occur? 

Mr  Rumsfeld.  Well  that's  one  quote  I 
hadn't  heard.  And  I  would  think  maybe  the 
best  way  to  respond  to  It  since  I'd  not  heard 
the  Vice  President's  quote  would  be  to  point 
out  that  when  I  was  still  in  the  Congress 
February  19th,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  message  to  the  Congress,  with 
no  assist  from  me,  announced  that  the  im- 
portant work  of  Community  Action  should 
be  pressed  forward. 

MoDERATOB.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  for  coming  here  today  and  telUng 
us  about  some  of  the  problems  you  are  facing 
and  in  recognition  of  that,  I'd  like  you  to 
accept  this  Certificate  of  Appreciation  from 
the  National  Press  Club 

Mr.  Rumsfeld.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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this  time  to  make  a  brief  accounting  of 
the  finished  and  unfinished  business  of 
the  91st  Congress  to  those  whom  we  rep- 
resent. 


WHAT  CONGRESS  HATH  WROUGHT: 
THE  1969  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  moved  at  a  snail's  pace,  pro- 
duced a  handful  of  important  new  laws, 
and  began  a  debate  over  national  priori- 
ties that  signals  the  emerging  concerns 
of  the  1970's.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  at 


TAX  RITORM  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

The  most  important  bill  of  the  legis- 
lative session  was  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  Cleared  by  both  Houses  December 
22  and  signed  by  the  President  December 
30,  this  most  comprehensive  tax  reform 
law  in  American  history  takes  a  sizable 
load  off  middle-income  taxpayers,  shuts 
several    major    tax    loopholes,    extends 
the  income  tax.  surcharge  for  6  months 
at  5  percent,  and  raises  social  security 
benefits  by  15  percent  across  the  board. 
The  bill  produced  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  a  solid,  bal- 
anced reform  package  which  dealt  with 
almost  all  major  weaknesses  of  the  for- 
mer tax  structure.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  diluted  several  of  the  most 
important  reform  provisions,  such  as  the 
cut  in  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  and 
added  several  clearly  inflationary  fea- 
tures of  its  own.  House  leaders  succeeded 
in  toning  down  the  more  inflationary  as- 
pects  of   the   Senate   version,   but   the 
President  may  yet  be  forced  to  ask  for 
more  tax  weapons  to  control  an  economy 
which  is  still  overheated. 

In  other  action  affecting  the  economy, 
congressional  Democrats  throughout  the 
session   loaded  appropriations  bills   for 
the  executive   departments   with  more 
money  than  the  President  had  requested. 
Now  lacking  both  the  power  and  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  balance  Federal  income 
and  expenditures  against  the  needs  of  the 
national  economy,  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress  boosted  Federal  funds 
for  education,  public  works,  health,  so- 
cial security,  and  water  treatment  plants 
beyond   the  President's  budget  ceilmg. 
In  the  case  of  education,  not  only  was 
the     administration's     budget     request 
hiked  by  a  tidy  $900  million,  but  the  ex- 
tra money  was  funneled  into  old  pro- 
grams which  have  come  under  increas- 
ing suspicion  for  their  failure  to  aid  dis- 
advantaged students,  rather  than  into 
high  priority  experimental  programs  sup- 
ported by   the   Department   of   Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Taken  together, 
these  overbudgeted  programs  will  make 
it  very  difficult  for  President  Nixon  to 
hold  the  line  against  inflation.  That  bat- 
tle has  only  begun,  and  the  Democratic 
majority  in  Congress  is  apparently  not 
anxious  to  give  Mr.  Nixon  the  weapons 
he  needs  to  fight  it. 

VIETNAM 

The  session's  most  important  develop- 
ment on  Vietnam  was  the  solidifying  of 
congressional  support  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  the  fall.  Oo  October  14, 
the  House  Republican  conference,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  ov^erwhelm- 
ingly  passed  a  resolution  commendmg 
the  President  for  reversing  the  course  of 
the  war  and  seeking  an  early,  honorable 
peace.  On  December  2  the  House  vot^ 
344  to  55  to  support  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  achieve  peace  with  justice  in 
Vietnam.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Senate 
passed  a  simUar  resolution,  further  evi- 
dence that  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
support  the  President's  efforts  to  end  this 
tragic  war  quickly  and  honorably. 
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THE     DRAFT 

In  November  Congress  completed  ac- 
tion on  the  administration's  draft  re- 
form bill  Implemented  immediately,  this 
reform  now  allows  for  1970  draft  calls  to 
be  made  by  random  selection,  or  tlie  iot- 
tery"  system.  More  important  in  my 
judgment,  the  chairmen  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  in  both  the  HoiLse 
and  the  Senate  promised  extensive  hear- 
ings in  1970  on  the  entire  draft  system. 
with  the  intent  of  establishing  more 
equitable  and  uniform  national  stand- 
ards for  selection 

CIVIL   RICiHTS   AND  SOt  lAL   WTLFAaE 

One  of  the  most  crucial  questions  fac- 
ing our  Nation  in  the  la^t  third  of  the 
20th  century  is  whether  we  want  one 
society.  mtei(rated  and  equal — or  two. 
segregated  and  unequal.  Our  society  is  in 
danger  of  being  .split  two  ways,  between 
whites  and  blacks  and  between  the  afflu- 
ent and  the  poor  Congre^ss  in  1969  passed 
several  bills  which  bear  on  this  question 

After  prolonged  debate  on  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health!  .Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
House  and  Senate  ai^reed  to  defang  the 
Whitten  amendment,  which  would 
have  allowed  .southern  .school  districts  to 
continue  receiving  Federal  funds  without 
integrating  their  school  systems.  Both 
Houses  also  voted  to  retain  control  of 
the  antipoverty  ijrogram  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Director  giving  him  the  nec- 
essary power  to  implement  prionty  pro- 
grams over  the  opposition  of  established 
local  interests  A  greatly  expanded  food 
stamp  program  passed  in  November,  fol- 
lowing President  Nixons  commitment  to 
eliminate  hunger  in  America  Finally,  the 
admmistratioa'.s  'Philadelphia  plan," 
which  sets  hiring  goals  for  black  workers 
in  the  construction  industry  pas.sfd  both 
Houses  in  late  December  This  important 
legislation  could  become  a  model  for  pro- 
moting equality  of  job  opportunity  among 
^1  American  citizens. 

All  t;iese  actions  represent  important 
gains  in  the  effort  to  bring  all  Americans 
fully  into  the  mainstream  of  our  .society 
But  there  was  one  action  which  in  my 
judgment  represents  a  retreat,  a  step 
backward  and  not  forward  On  Decem- 
ber 11  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
slim  martiin  of  eight  votes,  moved  to 
dilute  the  strong  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
19t55  by  extending  it,s  provisions  through- 
out all  ,50  Stat-es  rather  than  continuing 
to  concentrate  in  those  few  States  where 
the  voting  right.s  of  many  black  citizens 
have  been  denied  by  diAcnminatory  piac- 
tices  The  Senate  has  yet  to  vote  on  this 
bill  and  I  hope  that  the  Hou.se  action  may 
yet  be  reversed 

DEFE.SSE     *VD    DISAHM  A.MENT 

One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments of  the  session  was  the  beginning  of 
a  tough  reappraisal  of  US  military 
spending  in  light  of  our  defense  needs 
and  other  national  priorities.  More  than 
75  cents  out  of  each  tax  dollar  now  goes 
to  pay  for  past,  present,  and  future  wars 
Conscious  of  mounting  environmental 
pollution,  decaying  urban  centers,  hous- 
ing lags,  pressing  needs  in  health,  educa- 
tion and  other  areas,  Congress  sliced 
more  than  $8  billion  off  the  defenjse 
budget  proposed  by  outgoing  President 
Lyndon  Jahn^on,  and  whittled  President 
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Nixon's  more  modest  budget  by  $5  6  bil- 
lion. By  a  margin  of  three  votes  the 
Hoase  failed  to  support  an  amendment 
which  I  offered,  providing  for  a  quar- 
terly review  of  major  new  weapons  sys- 
tems to  prevent  huge  cast  overruns 
which  have  plagued  such  programs  as 
the  C-5A  transport  plane  But  this  and 
other  weapfins  systems  came  under  clase 
congres-sional  scrutiny  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  .ABM  defei>se  mi.ssile  system, 
which  received  .strong  support  in  the 
House,  passed  in  the  Senate  by  only  the 
slimmest  of  margins.  As  awareness  of  our 
pressing  domestic  needs  spreads  among 
the  public.  I  anticipate  that  this  debate 
over  national  priorities  will  grow  in  scope 
and  urgency 

Along  with  the  loud  and  often  strident 
clash  over  defense  spending  went  a  quiet 
but  hopeful  search  for  new  break- 
throughs in  disarmament  and  an  easing 
of  mternational  tensions.  In  the  Con- 
gress this  movement  reached  a  high  point 
in  midsimimer.  when  Senator  Edward 
Brooke  in  the  Senate  and  Representa- 
tive Jeffery  Cohelan  and  I  in  the 
House  offered  identical  resolutions  sup- 
porting a  mutual  moratorium  by  the 
United  States  and  Russia  on  testing  of 
a  new  offensive  missile  called  MIRV — 
for  multiple  independently  targeted  re- 
entry vehicle — which  might  dangerously 
escalate  the  arms  race.  Forty-eight  out 
of  one  hundred  Senators  and  more  than 
one-foiu-th  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives supported  these  resolutions.  On 
November  17  the  administration  took 
an  important  step  forward  when  strate- 
i4ic  arms  limitation  talk.'; — SALT — were 
opened  in  Hei.sinki.  Finland  We  are 
hopeful  that  progress  may  be  made  on 
.several  questions,  including  MIRV.  if 
the  Soviets  continue  to  show  good  faith. 

HCJl'SI.NG  AND  ITRBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Nation  is  far  behind  schedule  in 
Its  announced  goal  of  providing  2.6  mil- 
lion new  housing  units  per  year  until 
1978.  The  1969  housing  bill  was  small- 
only  $4  8  billion— but  it  did  include  a  re- 
quirement that  for  every  low-income 
housing  unit  torn  down  in  urban  rene- 
wal a  new  one  must  be  built,  and  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  that  prohib- 
its restrictions  un  the  use  of  new  tech- 
nology and  materials  m  experimental 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  the  important  completed 
measures  which  I  have  summarized, 
there  remain  several  high-pnority  item.-, 
of  unfinished  basine.ss  for  the  second  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  which  convenes  Janu- 
ary 19. 

THE     ENVIRONMENT 

During  the  1969  session  Congress  made 
a  symbolic  start  on  environmental  prob- 
lems when  It  pas.sed  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  This  law  provides 
for  a  high-level  planning  board  to  advise 
the  Pre.--ident  in  the  establishment  of  a 
national  policy  for  the  use  and  presei-va- 
tion  of  our  land,  water,  and  air.  To  dale  a 
coherent  national  environmental  policy 
has  emerged  neither  in  the  Congress  nor 
in  the  administration  .At  the  close  of  the 
first  session  the  only  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  purjxjrted  to  deal  with  pol- 
lution on  a  national  scale — the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act — was  held  up 
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in  conference  between  the  two  Houses 
while  Senators  and  Representatives 
bickered  about  who  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  bill's  provisions.  Plainly,  the 
question  of  the  environment  must  receive 
higher  priority  in  the  coming  session. 

CRIME 

It  is  a  hard  fact  of  American  life  that 
cnme — in  both  its  organized  and  street 
forms — IS  increasing  in  many  partes  of  the 
countr>'.  .Against  this  backdrop  it  seems 
incredible  that  throughout  the  first  ses- 
sion Congress  failed  to  complete  action 
on  any  major  crime  bill.  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of  the 
Hoase  Judiciary  Committee,  not  only  re- 
fused to  take  action  on  any  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  major  bills,  but 
ixtintedly  refrained  from  offering  any 
substitute  proposals  of  his  own.  And  al- 
though the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  two  administration  bills,  one  on 
organized  cr.me  and  one  on  drug  control, 
the  Senate  failed  to  act  on  either  one. 
Tills  problem  can  no  longer  be  postponed. 

WELFARE 

High  on  the  agenda  for  the  second  ses- 
sion will  be  the  administration's  new  wel- 
fare reform  proposal,  called  the  "family 
assistance  plan."  which  provides  for  a 
minimum  income  floor  for  the  working 
and  nonworking  poor,  and  emphasizes 
work  incentives  rather  than  welfare 
standards. 

i  I.IC'TORAL    REFORM 

In  one  of  the  most  hopeful  actions  in 
recent  constitutional  history,  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  September  18 
vot«d  5  to  1  in  favor  of  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  abolishing  the 
electoral  college  and  providing  for  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  The  proposed  amendment 
must  be  pa-ssed  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
..1  the  Senate  and  ratified  by  three- 
..lurths  of  the  States  before  it  becomes 
law. 

OTHER    rPCOMINC    ISSUES 

Several  consumer  protection  measures 
are  now  jjending  in  congressional  com- 
mittees. Federal  aid  to  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher  education  is  due  for 
review  and  possible  revamping  at  the  ini- 
tiative of  either  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  transportation  field  Con- 
gress is  expected  to  complete  action  on 
major  bills  affecting  airport  develop- 
ment, the  new  federally  sponsored  SST 
program,  and  mass  urban  transport  sys- 
tems. The  space  program  will  be  re- 
viewed but  IS  not  likely  to  be  increased. 
F'lnally.  it  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
turn  Its  attention  to  the  serious  short- 
comings of  its  own  organization  and 
structure :  a  major  effort  in  congressional 
reform  is  needed  if  the  Nation's  Legisla- 
ture IS  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of 
a  new  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
and  Congressmen  as  individuals  should 
both  be  held  accountable  by  the  people 
they  .-eek  to  serve.  This  yearend  sum- 
mary IS  intended  to  encourage  all  who  are 
interested  to  make  known  their  views 
on  any  issue  of  current  concern.  Only  by 
encouraging  a  dialog  between  Represent- 
atives and  represented  can  we  know  if 
we  are  making  progress  in  the  effort  to 
give  our  districts.  States,  and  Nation  the 
government  they  deserve. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  91ST 
CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION:  RE- 
PORT TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE 
FOURTH  DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  23,  1969 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
look  back  on  the  record  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  9l5t  Congress  we  can  take 
satisfaction  in  its  notable  achievements. 
The  Republican  administration  has 
accused  this  Congress  of  lacking  a 
sense  of  urgency  in  acting  to  meet  our 
pressing  national  problems,  as  well  as 
delaying  legislative  action  on  many  ad- 
ministration proposals.  In  view  of  these 
accusations  it  seems  especially  important 
that  my  constituents  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  be  given  an  accounting 
of  congressional  action  in  1969. 

A  close  look  at  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment will  show.  I  believe,  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  apparently  succumbed 
to  playing  politics,  particularly  with  the 
needs  of  this  counti-y. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  our  serious  na- 
tional problems  persist,  and  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  second  session. 
Yet,  as  indicated  in  the  summary  of 
major  actions  which  accompanies  my 
remarks,  Congress  has  actually  taken 
the  initiative  in  such  important  areas  as 
tax  reform,  social  security,  electoral  re- 
form, inflation,  draft  reform,  air  and 
water  pollution  control,  and  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  taken  a 
closer  than  usual  look  at  administration 
proposals  for  foreign  aid  and  military 
spending,  reform  of  the  welfare  system, 
increased  consumer  protection,  and 
changes  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  In 
some  instances,  approval  of  administra- 
tion bills  has  been  threatened  or  denied 
by  opposition  m  Congress  from  members 
of  the  President's  own  party. 

Many  of  us  supported  the  President  in 
his  Vietnamization  policy  and  welcomed 
the  prospect  of  cooperation  with  him  on 
constructive  legislative  proposals.  To  us, 
the  President's  charges  of  congressional 
inaction  and  his  claim  of  credit  for  ac- 
complishments, therefore,  are  particu- 
larly disappointing. 

A  review  of  the  record  indicates  that 
the  administration  has  been  more  con- 
cerned about  the  publicity  involved  in 
sending  messages  to  Congress — such  as 
the  August  11  welfare  reform  message — 
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than  about  submitting  concrete  proposals 
for  action — such  as  the  welfare  reform 
bill,  which  was  not  presented  to  Congress 
until  October  2.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  claim  credit  for  sev- 
eral proposals  which  have  been  under 
consideration  in  Congress  for  some  time 
further  indicates  excessive  politicking. 
A  survey  of  congressional  committees 
shows  that  the  work  of  Congress  has 
been  delayed  by  the  reluctance  of  top 
administration  officials  to  appear  before 
the  committees  or  to  issue  recommenda- 
tions on  pending  bills. 

For  example,  despite  the  administra- 
tion's pointing  at  Congress  as  the  source 
of  inaction  on  crime  control  measures, 
we  find  that  Congress  has  substantially 
increased  funds  available  for  grants  to 
local  and  State  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. In  this  area,  as  in  other  viUl  prob- 
lems, full  cooperation  is  necessary  to  ex- 
peditiously and  effectively  bring  about 
solutions. 

In  the  case  of  reforming  our  tax  laws, 
the  President's  belated  tax  reform  pro- 
posal left  much  to  be  desired.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  administration  proposal 
expressed  more  concern  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  for  big  business  than  for  the 
average  taxpayer  who  would  benefit  from 
meaningful  tax  reform. 

The  President  threatened  to  veto  the 
landmark  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and 
finally  signed  it  into  law  only  "reluct- 
antly" because  of  its  revenue  effects. 

Indeed,  Congress  has  also  been  con- 
cerned about  "revenue  effects"  and 
about  reducing  Federal  spending  and  the 
national  debt.  However,  Congress  has 
acted  in  a  responsible  way,  cutting  spend- 
ing in  those  areas  which  are  less  im- 
portant and,  if  possible,  maintaining  or 
increasing  spending  In  vital  areas  such 
as  pollution  control  where  funds  are  des- 
perately needed. 

While  we  hear  much  talk  from  the  ad- 
ministration about  the  need  for  such  de- 
cisions and  for  a  reordering  of  our  na- 
tional priorities  we  have  seen  little  fol- 
lowthrough.  Actually,  the  burden  of 
acting  on  this  Ulk  has  fallen  on  the 
Congress. 

For  example.  Congress  sought  to  take 
responsible  action  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
promise increase  in  funds  for  Federal 
health  and  education  programs.  Yet  this 
legislation  is  threatened  with  a  Presi- 
dential veto,  despite  the  President's  cam- 
paign pledge  to  make  the  American 
educational  system  second  to  none. 

To  combat  rising  inflation,  perhaps  the 
most  pressing  domestic  problem  facing 
this  country,  the  administration  has  re- 
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lied  almo.st  exclusively  on  high  interest 
rates— a  solution  which  has  not  only 
proved  to  be  ineffective  but  has  also 
placed  an  added  burden  on  the  average 
American. 

Obviously,  the  problem  of  inflation  is 
complex  and  not  an  easy  one  to  solve.  As 
in  so  many  other  equally  difficult  and 
frustrating  areas,  we  must  avoid  the 
temptation  of  seeking  simple  solutions 
to  this  problem.  Accordingly,  after  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  .subject.  Con- 
gress approved  a  carefully  thought-out 
and  comprehensive  bill  designed  to  help 
break  the  inflationary  cycle. 

Among  the  intended  objectives  of  this 
legislation  is  that  of  lowering  interest 
rates,  thereby  increasing  the  availability 
of  funds  to  the  home  mortgage  market. 
Further,  it  is  expected  to  help  the  home 
construction  industry  and  small  busi- 
nesses both  of  which  have  been  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  high  interest  rates. 
Undoubtedly.  Congress  will  continue 
to  give  highest  priority  to  the  problem 
of  inflation  in  the  second  session  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  fighting  inflation  and  also 
lightening  the  tax  burden  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  needless  and  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending.  In  this  connection,  I 
have  continued  to  work  for  reductions 
in  Federal  spending  wherever  possible 
and  desirable. 

In  another  but  related  consideration, 
it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  actioii 
taken  by  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Develop- 
ments appears  to  have  had  an  Important 
influence  on  administration  decisions  to 
<^ive  serious  consideration  to  a  mora- 
torium on  the  testing  of  multiple  war- 
head missiles— MIRV's— to  prohibit  U.S. 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  instru- 
ments of  warfare,  and  to  pursue  more 
vigorously  the  issue  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  chair  the  sub- 
committee's investigations  into  these 
and  other  matters,  such  as  the  "green 
revolution"  of  increased  food  production 
which  is  occurring  in  the  developing 
nations. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  wish  that  even 
more  could  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress. 
However,  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that, 
with  improved  cooperation  from  the  ad- 
ministration, this  will  be  possible  in  the 
second  session. 

A  summary  of  the  major  actions  or 
the  first  session  follows: 


VOTING  RECORD  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  CLEMENT  J    ZABLOCKI,  91ST  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 

NATIONAL  ECONOMY 


Status 


Stand 


Issue 


Voted  tor 

Do- 

Cosponsored... 
Sponsored 

Do ... 

Opposeo 

Voted  lor 

Do. ....... 

Do 

Do 
Supported 


Became  law. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pending  m  House. 
Became  law. 

Do. 


Substantial  reductions  in  nonessential  Federal  spending  to  curb  inflation  and  reduce  the  tax  burden 

$5,600,000,000  less  lor  military  spending  than  requested  by  the  adniimstration.  . .  ^- -^  -  -^  -  ■■ 
Ta«  reform  legislation  to  close  tax  loopholes  and  reduce  the  tax  burden  by  more  than  J9,000,000,000  a  year 
An  increase  in  the  personal  and  dependency  Income  tax  exemptions - — 

I  ncome  tax  deduction  lor  expenses  involved  in  adopting  a  child  - 

txtension  ot  surtax  at  reduced  rate  of  5  percent  until  June  19/0--. '":;;<",Vh;rn"rtVJ»'inr,''''mnrtPl  cities"  -•-  ""• 

II  800  000  000  in  funds  to  bring  decent  housing  within  the  reach  ol  "l°f^*?e"S2"=  "",'?„  ,Jf,itrPrt,.  Ttn^e^ ' -  -  Do. 

MeaVures  to  curb  inflation  ano  unemployment,  including  broad  authority  tor  President  to 'es'fict  credit  if  necessary ^^ 

Legislation  to  make  more  money  available  in  the  home  mortgage  market  and  bring  down  interest  rates ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^jg 

Interstate  Taxation  Act  to  establish  uniform  limits  on  State  taxation  ot  smaii  businesses Became  effective 

.juuuu,,,:^  Pay  increases  tor  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  officers " Became  law. 

Votedtor Expansion  ol  mutually  beneficial  trade  in  nonstrategic  goods - - Passed  Senate. 

SuDDort   '      Additional  Federal  relief  lor  victims  ol  major  natural  disastei 

^^'^         Measures  to  help  American  ind ■-----' — >--" -Hn.cM^ 


upport. 
Do. 


t,Mi.i  u.  ....iw.  ,,....-. -  ,-•- j"  j .'.i".;j„ " Pending  in  House. 

ustries  and  workers  adiust  to  the  conditions  ol  an  expanded  world  trade -   


Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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December 


>  J 


1969 


VOTING   RECORD   OF  REPRESENTATIVE   CIEMENT  i     ZABIOCKI      91ST  CONGRESS,    iST  SESSION — Continu«d 

SOCIAL  SECURITY.  HEAIIH.  AND  WELFARE 


SiMd 


SMm 


Voted  for  15  p«rcen»  Kris'!  th»bo»fd  rncreite   n  vjcill  ietunfy  l)»n«ftfj  .....,„.„.,».„,...,„,... 

Testified  tor       Further  in>pro»emeili  m  the  jocjJi  secunt>  jnd  meiliofe  pro|f»<in     -..»»^.,i,_j^,.,^..., 

Sponsored.. Reduced  social  lecunty  Oenehti  lor  ttiose  »«o  »»">  'o  lelif*  al  agi  60 

Vote'l  tor  Expanded  Older  Americans  Act  progrartu  to  nd  senior  cituens  . ........................ ........... 

Do     3-»ear  Federal  Jrug  abuse  education  program 

Oo.. ........ 3-»ear  eitensnn  at  community  mental  healtti  centers  piogrim   mcluding  aid  to  mentally  ill  children  in  povefty  »r»t$.. 

Do...............  Federal  Ji3"t  anil  loan  prngrams  to  Du'M  or  modeiniie  tiojpitals  or  tiospital  emergency  rooms  .. 

Do  .    Stronger  healtti  warning  on  cigarette  packages  .  

Sponsored  National  minimum  standards  and  elgibiiitv  fegu'fements  to  curb  «teltar«  ibuses 

Testified  tor     Welfare  reform  to  mahe  the  program  more  adequate  to  those  in  real  need  and  iess  costly  in  rHalnn  to  benefits  received  by  the  needy. 

Voted '0'         2-year  extension  o(  the  Federal  aniipoverty  program  _ 

Oo  Ixrease  from  1340  000  000  to  KIO.UOO  006  in  (unds  luthon/ed  tor  the  Inod  \tamp  program  in  fiscal  1970 

Favor  _  Dpamion  and  reform  ot  food  stamp  program  to  help  eliminate  hunger  m  this  country  .. 


Became  law 

Hearings  in  House. 

Passed  t)y  Senate 

Became  i.i* 

Passeil  by  House 

Pdssed  'H  (lifterent  versiors 

Passel  House 

Passed  in  ditteiing  versions. 

Hearings  in  ttouse. 

Do 
Became  law 

Do 
Passed  by  Senate. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND  CRIME  CONTROL 


Cosponsored Creation  of  a  Departmept  ot  Consumer  Alhin  .   

Sponsored legislation  to  protect  consumers  against  lalse  or  malicious  credit  reports 

Voted  lor      .   Eitension  ol  time  tor  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety  to  complete  its  study  ol  hazardous  products  and  teport  to  Congress 

Sponsored.    Measures  ro  curb  the  flow  ol  mail  order  pornography  

Voted  lor       Toy  iaiety  Act  to  >eep  Hazardous  toys  ott  the  rnariiet 

Do Eltension  ot  National  Traltic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Salety  Act 

Oo. ._...... Tire  Satety  Act  to  reouire  manulactufers  to  recall  delectiye  tires  

Oo  ........... Comprehensive  program  to  increase  the  capacity  and  salety  ol  the  Nations  airports  and  airways 

Support Unitorm  Federal  standards  tor  railroad  safety  .       .  

voted  loc Limit  at  12  consecutive  "ours  of  duty  tot  railroad  employees 

Do $268,000  OOO  m  aid  to  Stales  and  cities  loi  aw  enforcement  and  crime  prevention  programs 

Cosponsored     Creation  ot  a  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  to  study  ail  aspects  of  crime  m  the  United  States,  including  rjrug  abuse  and  criminal  justice 

Voted  tor  Repsal  of  provisions  of  5un  Control  Act  requiring  records  of  sales  ol  shotgun  and  nfle  ammunition  user)  tiv  iiunters 

Do    - Increased  lunds  lot  National  Commission  on  Reform  ol  Federal  Criminal  Laws  


Hearrnps  m  House. 
Passen  tiy  Senate. 
Became  law 

Heatings  m  House. 
Became  law 
1  n  conference  i 

1)0 
Passeil  hy  House 
Passed  by  Senate 
Became  law. 

Do 
Approved  and  op'ratinj. 
Became  nw 

Do. 


EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Voted  >or  A  $1,000,000,000  increase  in  Federal  aid  to  education  funds    . 

Do    .  Consolidation  and  eitension  ot  Federal  programs  to  aid  public  and  private  nonprolit  elementary  am)  lecondary  schools.. 

Sponsored Estension  ot  certain  National  Defense  Education  Act  benefits  to  private  lonprolit  as  well  as  public  schools 

Voted  'Of  Legislation  to  -nane  rnore  guaranieed  .ludenf  loans  available  to  college  and  vocational  school  -.tudents 

Sponsored  ...  Legislation  'o  iti prove  educational  programs  n  pubnc  and  private  nonprolit  child  lay  rare  centers     . 

Vote-I  'or Revision  ol  ttie  National  School  lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  to  nelp  more  liisarlvantaged  children 

Do.. Feder.»i  arogram  >n  encourage  the  consumption  ot  milk  By  children  in  schools.  Jay  care  centers,  etc     . 

Do. SIrergtheneil  :oal  tiine  !iealth  and  safety  regulations 

0« Uniform  safety  stjnriarrls  'or  Federal  construction  proiects 

Support.... Creation  of  a  Fejerai  jiate  i'ogram  to  promote  xcupational  haaltti  and  safety .. . ............... 

Voted  for Ejttension  of  jneTiployment  insurance  Benefits  to  an  additional  4,5U0,iJOO  workers 

Support Additional  Federji  uioteclion  'or  ttiose  who  contribute  to  private  pension  ulans   

Do  .  Situs  picketing  legislation  to  permit  lawful  picketing  at  common  construction  sites  

Cosponsorei]  .   .  Proposed  Manpower  Act  to  he  p  ;:rovide  the  opportunity  tor  appropriate  training  and  employment  to  every  American  and  to  help  provide 

needed  public  sarvica  programs. 


Approved  hy  House. 
Passed  by  House 

Do 
Became  law 

Hearings  m  House 
Passed  by  House 

Oo 
Became  law 

Do. 
Hearings  in  House  and  Senate 
Passeif  t"v  House 
Hearnds  in  House. 
Pending  in  House 
Hearings  in  House. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL.  CONSERVATION  AND  AGRICULTURE 


Became  lew 

In  conference  ' 


Voted  tor J800  000.000  in  funds  to  aid  communities  m  building  sewage  treatment  facilities  

Do Legislation  'a  upgrade  water  quality  standards,  aid  m  cleaning  up  the  Nation's  waterways,  and  authorize  a  Great  Lahes  water  pollution 

control  jemonstralion  proiect 

Do...........  Establishment  of  an  Environmental  Quality  Council  to  study  and  recommend  measures  to  deal  with  environmental  pollution..... . Became  law 

Do. ........... .       Amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  aufnonzing  145. OOO. 000  tor  studies  of  an  pollution  resuitinn  trom  fuel  combustion         .......... Do. 

Do Prohibition  agairst  the  importation  of  endangered  species  ol  tish  and  wildlife Do 

Do Continuation  of  program  providing  lor  the  conversion  ol  sail  water  to  fresh  wat*r Do. 

Cosponsored Creation  ol  an  Apostle  islands  National  Lakeshore  m  Wisconsin Passed  by  Senate.  Hearings  in 

House. 

GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION 


Voted  lor Replacement  of  the  electoral  college  with  a  direct  popular  oiection  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  Passed  by  House 

Support  .,,....   More  efficient  congressional  procedures,  as  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  .^l  Congress Pendinii  n  Mouse 

Voteil  igainst Crippling  amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  ol  1965  which  were  pioposed  by  the  administration Passed  by  House 

Cosponsored Repeal  ol  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  ot  1950 Passed  by  Senate. 

Support  Constitutional  amendment  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 /ears  .................. Pending  in  House. 

Do Revision  of  the  copyright  laws Do 

Voted  tor... Census  reform  bill   including  provrsions  to  protect  individuals  against  illegal  disclosure  ot  information Passed  by  House. 

Do Federal  Salary  Comparability  Act  ol  1969  In  conference  ■ 

Do  .   Establishment  ol  an  independent  agency  to  regulate  Federal  credit  unwn* Passed  by  House. 


SERVICEMEN  AND  VETERANS,  NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  AND  SPACE 


Voted  for Approval  of  initial  deployment  of  modified  ABM  system       

Do Creation  ot  a  random  selection  (lottery)  system  for  the  draft  and  reduction  o(  draft  vulnerability  to  1  year 

Support  .     Fur'her  reloims  in  the  selective  service  system 

Sponsored     Prohibition  ol  assignment  to  a  combat  area  for  a  serviceman  whan  another  member  ol  the  lamily  has  been  killed,  captured,  or  disabled  in  a 

combat  area. 

Cosponsored Continuation  of  health  benefits  tor  survivors  ot  servicemen  killed  in  hostile  lire  areas  such  as  Vietnam  

Voted  tot  Increases  in  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  tor  widows  and  children  dI  veterans 

Do Increased  allowances  to  veterans  tor  vocational  rehabilitation  educational  assistance,  and  speaal  Uaining.. Passed  n  differ mg  versions. 

Do... Additional  income  eiciusions  for  (.'terans  and  widows  receiving  pensions Passed  Ijy  House 

Oo...............  Continuation  ol  funds  tot  U.S.  spac3  and  atomic  enetgy  programs Became  law 


Became  law. 
Do. 

Pending  in  House  and  Senate. 
Implemented  by  Defense 

Department. 
Hearings  in  House. 
Became  law 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


Cosponsored Resolution  reaffirming  House  support  tor  the  President's  efforts  to  negotiate  a  iu$t  peace  m  Vietnam      

Sponsored Resolution  calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  release  ol  American  prisoners  ot  war  field  t^y  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 

Front. 

Voted  for Resolution  commending  American  iervicemen  and  veterans  of  Vietnam  action  lor  theif  ertorts  and  sacrifices 

Support U.S.  participation  in  nuclear  nonproi iteration  agreement  

Sponsored         Resolution  urgming  U  S,  ratihcation  ot  Geneva  Protocol  regarding  chemical  and  biological  warfare 

Recommended High  priority  m  strategic  arms  limitations  talks  witn  ine  Soviet  Union  lor  a  moratorium  on  tne  testing ul  multiple  warhead  ii'issiles  (MIRV's) 

Voted  for Eitension  and  revision  ot  U  3  economic  and  military  aid  programs  to  developing  foreign  countries 

Do Continued  op;ralKOn  of  the  ""eace  Coiys  .ijgram 

Do        Increased  U.S.  participation  m  the  international  Deteiopment  Association  

Sponsored  Authority  to  open  U  S.  ml  or  matron  Agency  materials  .Jistributed  abroad  to  public  inspection 

Do Sense  ol  Congress  resolution  regarding 'J.S  policy  on  satellite  broadcasting  


Passed  ty  House. 

Do. 

Do. 
Approved  by  Senate. 
Hearings  in  House. 
ReporteJ    by    House 

mittee. 
Became  law. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pending  in  House. 
Heatings  in  House. 


subcom- 


■  A  House- Seutt  conference  committee  meets  to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  House  and  Senate  versions  Pt  a  parlicuUr  bill. 
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December  23,  1969 

MARSHALL  FIELD  OUTLINES  GOALS 
FOR  THE  1970'S 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23.  1969 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marshall 
Field,  publisher  of  the  very  distinguished 
publications,  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has  outlined  the 
goals  for  the  1970's  which  he  and  his  two 
prestigious  publications  hope  to  support. 
Mr.  Field  has  brought  a  new  dimension 
of  understanding  and  leadership  to 
American  journalism  through  the  three 
editorials  which  outline  the  highly 
laudatory  goals  for  the  1970's. 

Our  Nation's  Constitution  is  unique 
throughout  the  world  in  that  it  guaran- 
tees the  press  of  America  complete  free- 
dom. 

With  this  unique  right  to  freedom,  the 
American  press  also  has  a  responsibility. 
Mr.  Field  has  given  that  responsibility  a 
new  sense  of  dignity  by  outlining  for  this 
country  a  program  of  action  for  the 
1970's  which  can  continue  America's 
great  growth  and  progress  and  indeed 
make  her  a  meaningful  world  leader. 

The  historical  role  of  the  press  in  the 
United  States  has  been  to  lead  the  way; 
to  chart  the  course;  to  praise  that  ^yhich 
is  good  in  us  and  denounce  that  which  is 
evil:  to  fearlessly  defend  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  to  chronicle  the  events  of 
man's  behavior  as  they  affect  himself 
and  the  world  around  him. 

The  three  editorials  w-hich  set  out  Mr. 
Field's  goals  for  the  1970's  place  Ameri- 
can journalism  in  its  most  laudatory 
perspective  and  I  am  placing  today  in  the 
Record  these  editorials  for  I  am  sure  they 
can  be  an  inspiring  goal  for  all  Ameri- 
cans— in  and  out  of  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  Field  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
bringing  youthful  vigor  and  zest  toward 
a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  face  America  in  the  1970's.  He  has 
boldly  charted  a  series  of  solutions 
which,  if  followed,  can  make  all  of  us 
look  back  upon  the  1970's  as  a  decade  of 
great  achievement.  ^^       ^     v, 

The  three  editorials  authored  by 
Marshall  Field,  which  appeared  in  both 
the  Chicago  Sun  Times  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  as  an  expression  of  those 
two  publications'  goals,  follow: 

Our  Goals  fob  thi  1970'b — I 
(By  Marshall  Field) 
The  turn  of  the  decade  Is  always  a  time 
for  looking  ahead,  and  therefore  a  time  of 
challenge.  For  me  the  challenge  Is  all  the 
keener  because  the  new  decade  also  marks 
the  beginning  of  my  time  as  publisher  of 
the  Field  Newspapers. 

So  it  is  a  good  time  to  think  alotid  with 
you,  to  dream  dreams,  to  set  a  course  toward 
goals  appropriate  for  great  newspapers  serv- 
ing a  city  like  Chicago,  In  a  state  like  Il- 
linois, in  a  country  like  ours  in  these  ex- 
citing times.  ,    w  , 

An  old  Chinese  philosopher  spoke  of  chal- 
lenge as  a  two-sided  coin  with  danger  on 
one  side  and  opportunity  on  the  other. 

That's  how  the  Field  Newspapers  regard 
the  "TOs. 

Far  from  resisting  change,  the  Field  News- 
papers intend  to  ride  Its  crest,  helping  to 
guide   It   to   constructive  ends,   helping  to 
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report  it  and  explain  it,  but  never  fearing 
It  We  will  not  turn  our  back  on  the  past 
or  forget  aU  that  my  father  and  grandfather 
and  their  generations  have  put  Into  these 
newspapers  and  this  community  to  make 
them  great. 

But  we  win  go  on  from  there— as  they 
would  have  done— to  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  In  the  '70s  to  improving  both  the  city 
that  they  loved  and  the  society  to  which 
they  were  so  devoted. 

IMPARTLAL    NEWS    PRESENTATION 

The  Field  family  entered  the  newspaper 
business  in  Chicago  to  provide  a  morning 
newspaper  whose  news  columns  would  be 
objective  and  impartial  In  their  presentation 
of  the  news.  , 

Equallv  important  was  a  desire  to  provide 
an  aventJe  through  which  all  points  of  view 
could  find  expression. 

These  are  still  mv  goals  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  The  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

In  the  context  of  todays  conflicts  it  has 
become  necessary  to  redefine  these  goals  even 
further. 

Objectivity  in  our  news  columns  and  the 
desire  to  open  men's  minds  through  ex- 
posure to  the  truth  remain  fundamental. 

But  as  we  move  foru-ard  in  our  attempts  to 
redress  wrongs  in  our  society,  there  Is  an- 
other truth  that  is  equally  fundamental- 
there  can  be  no  liberty  without  law;  there 
can  be  no  freedom  for  one  man  if  he  at- 
tempts to  deny  freedom  to  another. 

Thus,  while  the  Field  Newspapers  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  dissent  and  protest  that 
historically  have  produced  tocial  chanee, 
we  win  oppose  the  extralegal  efforts  to  stifle 
any  voice  through  terrorism,  anarchy  or  vio- 
lence. We  win  support  those  who  have  posi- 
tive programs  to  improve  our  society;  we  will 
oppose  those  who  have  as  their  objective  the 
destruction  of  our  social  fabric. 

We  will  use  our  editorial  pages  to  help  you, 
our  readers,  get  a  better  insight  into  issues 
and  to  tell  vou  how  we  feel  about  them. 


POLITICALLY    INDEPENDENT 

We  shall  continue  to  be  politically  inde- 
pendent, supporting  for  national  and  local 
office  those  candidates— Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic— whose  principal  concern  is  using  the 
machinery  of  government  to  bring  the  good 
life  to  all  Americans. 

In  the  context  of  world  affairs,  the  '70s  Is 
an  appropriate  time  for  the  United  States  to 
evolve  mature  policies  based  on  the  grim 
lesson  of  the  'eOs— that  there  are  llnUts  to  its 
power.  'Vietnam  brought  home  the  point 
forcibly,  Just  as  China  and  Cuba  brought  It 
home  to  Russia. 

The  most  pressing  problem,  of  course,  is 
winding  down  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And  the 
most  compelling  reason  for  getting  out  of 
Vietnam,  beyond  its  terrible  price  in  hu- 
man lives,  Is  that  progress  In  great  tasks 
here  at  home  is  impeded  and  crippled  by 
the  harsh  demands  that  unwanted  and  bru- 
talizing war  places  upon  our  time,  energy 
and  money. 

The  constant  drain  of  blood  and  treasure 
has  done  more  to  alienate  the  nation's  youth 
than  an  of  the  other  shortcomings  of  our 
society  that  they  find  fault  with.  Surely  one 
of  the  great  dividends  of  ending  the  war 
would  be  the  opportunity  to  enlist  the  ideal- 
Ism,  the  vision  and  the  creative  energy  of 
the  nation's  youth  In  helping  make  America 
the  kind  of  place  it  ought  to  be. 

NO  MORE  VIETNAMS 

While  we  must  scrupulously  meet  our  for- 
eign policy  obligations  incurred  in  the  cause 
of  world  peace  and  America's  own  Interest, 
It  Is  obvious  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  try 
to  poUce  the  world.  We  must  devote  our 
know-how,  good  will  and  energy  to  posi- 
tive, not  negative,  works.  To  me  the  lesson 
of  'Vietnam  Is  that  we  should  try  never  to 
be  drawn  into  another. 
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Practical  help  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  unhindered  trade  relations  with 
all  who  care  to  trade  with  us,  communica- 
tions and  cultural  relations  with  the  whole 
world,  a  place  at  the  conference  table  lor 
all  the  world's  nations  whether  we  like  them 
or  not,  ideologically  or  otherwise — these  are 
the  means  of  striving  for  peace.  In  our  own 
enlightened  self-interest  we  must  continue 
to  press  for  ^commodations  with  China 
aimed  at  drawing  her  into  the  world  com- 
munity. By  the  same  token  we  should  seek 
diplomatic  rapprochement  with  Cuba  as  a 
means  of  bringing  her  back  into  the  Inter- 
Anierican  community. 

DEFUSE  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Above  all,  we  must  continue  our  explora- 
tory dialogs  with  Russia  on  ways  and  means 
uf  lessening  the  balance  of  terror  under 
which  an  uneasy  world  is  now  forced  to  live. 
And  somehow  the  two  tuperpowers  must  de- 
vise a  formula  to  defuse  the  Middle  East 
that  will  at  once  guarantee  Israel's  right 
to  an  independent  existence  and  resolve  the 
nagging  Palestinian  refugee  problem.  We 
must,  finally,  continue  to  work  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations. 

Next  to  tlie  attainment  of  peace,  no  world 
task  looms  lar,a;er  than  finding  means  of  cop- 
ing with  the  population  explosion.  The 
crushing  burden  of  poverty  and  hunger  can- 
not be  lifted  from  much  of  mankind  unless- 
the  explosion  is  brought  under  control 
through  family  planning  on  a  scale  never 
before  attemptea. 

In  the  context  of  America's  domestic  af- 
fairs there  i.s  an  urgent  need  at  the  national 
level  for  a  learrangement  of  priorities  that 
will  enable  "Vashlngton  to  concentrate  on 
he'.ping  resolve  the  country's  most  pressing 
problems:  the  urban  crisis  in  all  of  its  mani- 
festations, environmental  pollution,  pov- 
erty, disease  and  the  Inflation  that  beggars 
otir  senicr  citizens  as  well  .iS  others  on  fixed 
or  small  incomes. 

While  I  feel  strongly  that  America  must 
continue  to  be  a  constructive  force  In  world 
affairs,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's first  concern  must  be  our  own  peo- 
ple. Its  policies  must  be  aimed  at  creating  a 
national  climate  in  which  economic  secu- 
rltv,  justice  and  a  life  of  dignity  can  be  put 
within  the  reach  of  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  race  or  ethnic  background. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  discuss  these  matters 
as  they  affpct  all  of  us  who  live  in  MetropoU- 
tin  Chicago. 

OtTK  Goals  fob  the  1970'6 — 11 
All  the  symptoms  of  the  urban  crisis 
plaguing  America  are  starkly  visible  in  Chi- 
cago In  common  with  other  metropolitan 
centers,  Chicago  Is  afflicted  by  racial  tensions 
and  a  rising  incidence  of  violent  crime  that 
are  sources  of  anxiety  and  fear  for  every 
law-abiding  citizen,  white  or  black.  Poverty, 
hunger  and  substandard  housing  cause  or 
aggravate  much  of  this  seething  unrest.  En- 
vironmental pollution,  civil  disorders,  traffic 
congestion.  Inadequate  public  transportation, 
escalating  taxes  and  deteriorating  services — 
all  contribute  to  a  general  feeling  of  frtistra- 
tion  and  disillusionment. 

Since  the  urban  crisis  is  national  in  scope 
it  calls  for  broad  national  poUcies  and  pro- 
grams to  help  the  cities  help  themselves  out 
of  a  deepening  slough  of  human  and  physical 
decay.  Surely  a  nation  that  spent  bUUons  of 
dollars  to  resolve  a  farm  crisis  affecting  only 
a  small  part  of  the  population  can  be  ex- 
pected to  commit  even  more  to  its  troubled 
urban  areas  in  which  a  vast  majority  of 
Americans  now  live. 


UNITED  states  ML'ST  HELP  CITIES 

The  type  of  massive  financial  aid  and  co- 
ordinated planning  that  Washington  might 
normallv  be  In  a  unique  position  to  provide 
has   been   sharply   restricted    by    the   heavy 
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drain  ^f  -he  V:<"ii»ni  *a-  B."  even  with  the 
war  In  pr'jjfreflB  ".h*"  a<lniir.;stratlnn  sh'^^'r-d 
cIm  muoh  mi'T-"  'hai.  ."  r.iwi  %  ;■  ■  t*  Ic  .  x- 
prli>r:"v  pr^Mframs  and  app'v  '.;ie  nviiry  '^> 
the  a:  '.:.i<  metr  >p<>!;'an   ^en'ers. 

Un'.l.  3'.ich  assistance  la  f  -r' ^.fr.ming.  how- 
ever Chicasr-i  m'us;  ^ope  a^  >»»->•  .■  -an  with 
the  Uml'ed  resour'-es  1'  .-.as  h'  .^land  and 
hope  that  the  r:'.;.'v>;s  f  'ns';tii clonal  Con- 
vention and  the  LeKlalature  will  provide  It 
*i'h  nn  re  m  -clfri;  ••«  1-  Home  rule  and 
sharply  Increased  state  aid  for  the  public 
schools  are  Imperative  T"ie  new  conatltutlon 
should  require  the  nonpolltlcal  selection  of 
Judges,  both  a.s  a  logical  extenalon  of  Judicial 
refi'>nn  and  as  a  means  of  speeding  up  the 
admlrUstratlon  of  Justice 

LOOKING    AHKAD    30    YEIARS 

Much  was  done  In  the  past  decade  to 
expand  and  rejuvenate  the  city's  physical 
pan* — the  brlclc.^  md  mor'ar,  glass  and  steel. 
•he  highways  and  subways,  the  parks  and 
sewers  md  airports  that  house  and  service 
our  city  But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Urbanologlsts  contend  that  In  the  next  30 
years  most  big  cities  will  have  to  double  their 
physical  plants  to  take  care  of  population 
growth,  despite  a  slowing  down  of  migra- 
tion from  the  rural  .South  In  the  space  of 
three  dec,\des  the  cities  will  thus  have  to 
afcciir.p;i%X  -4.-i  much  as  was  previously 
achieved    In    'hree    centuries 

Whether  or  not  Chicago  Is  subjected  to 
such  .-i  ri*e  of  growth — with  all  the  stresses 
an;l  pain  ::  miplles- — the  main  challenge  will 
remain  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  central 
city  in  .in  ever-trrji^ing  metropolitan  area. 
The  leaders  of  the  community  must  dedicate 
everv  etTort  to  counteracting  'he  forces  that 
accelerate  the  fllgh"  t^  the  suburbs  where. 
IronlcaKy,  the  quality  of  life  Is  also  eroding. 
SubtirbU.  eiurbla  and  beyund  are  feeling  the 
:mp.i?t  if  'he  >K>arlng  costs  .ind  declining 
quality  of  public  schools,  as  is  the  central 
city,  suburban  crime  is  on  the  rise,  pollution 
of  one  s<.)rt  or  .mother  i.s  increasing,  trafllc 
Jams  become  more  wldespre.td.  and  small 
ptx-icets  i)f  ixnei-v  grow  larger,  creating  new 
•Aelf^re  md  health  problems  In  other  words. 
the  problems  ^>t  the  city  .simply  follow  to  the 
suburbs. 

The  con.stant  reconfiguration  of  the  city's 
skvUne  testitles  eloquently  to  the  building  up 
of  our  physical  plant,  both  In  the  downtown 
Loop  district  md  outlying  areas.  Promising 
plans  are  well  inder  way  to  f\irther  expand 
the  CT.\'s  subway  and  rapid  transit  lines,  and 
similar  Imagination  should  be  applied  to 
devising  ways  of  holding  down  the  already 
.high  fares.  The  completion  of  the  Crosstown 
Expressway  and  the  building  of  a  third  alr- 
pi.ir',  at  a  site  yet  to  be  determined,  will 
contribute  much  to  the  alleviation  of  other 
tran.^p«.'rtation  bottleneck.^ 

But  against  such  plusses  are  many  nega- 
tives, one  j)f  the  worst  of  which  Is  Increasing 
■-Killu'ion  of  our  metropolitan  environment. 
rhe  deteriorating  quality  of  the  environment 
requires  that  we  make  major  efforts  in  the 
war  on  pollution  as  well  as  m  the  battles 
.i^Mir.st  racism  and  crime  The  Field  News- 
papers will  wage  a  constant  and  vigorous 
c  in-.paisn  against  pollution  of  .ill  kinds — air, 
w.i-tT   .md   no.-=e 

MfST    3.\m-E    POLLT-TION 

The  battle  against  environmental  pollu- 
tion must  be  wou  m  this  decade  or  It  will  be 
forever  lost  Every  source  of  air  pollution — 
including  the  principal  offender,  the  auto- 
mobile combustion  engine—  must  be  brought 
under  strict  control  at  whatever  level  of  gov- 
ernment is  appropriate  to  get  the  Job  done. 
The  same  Is  true  j1  water  pollu'ion  cfhicago 
and  the  rest  of  the  coun'ry  cann  -t  rest  f'a.slly 
until  our  lakes  and  streams  have  been  cleaned 
up  to  provide  safe  water  tor  drir.kmt;  >iA,ini- 
mliig.  boating  and  flshlnt; 

.\s  an  Integral  part  of  upgrading  our  envi- 
ronment we  must  continue  to  build  our  phys- 
ical plant   with  a  constant   eye  to  providing 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

adequft'e  r>-<-rea'l  'ii  urea.^  mil  plentiful  i^pen 
sp«ces.  rtiied  with  greenery  The  further  de- 
sr>oUatlon  of  our  lakefront  is  unthinkable 
and  Its  development  In  the  future  must  con- 
centra'e  on  adding  more  public  acreage  as 
envisioned  in  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for 
Chicago 

Probably  of  most  Importance  in  the  whole 
warp  of  our  plans  for  a  new  society  are  the 
challenges  of  education  and  the  transmission 
and  enrichment  of  our  cultural  heritage 

Education  must  be  our  best  and  mo«t  effi- 
cient weapon  In  the  battle  for  a  better  city, 
state,  nation  and  world  Tills  means  a  new 
concept  of  its  Importance.  Innovation  In  Its 
approaches,  re-evalUHtlon  of  its  effectiveness 
and  a  greatly  increased  flnanclnl  investment 

Every  child  i.s  entitled  to  a  ;(ualltv  educa- 
tion— whether  he  or  she  Uve.s  m  ,i  blik:hf«l 
Inner-city  neighborhood  or  eUong  the  spa- 
clous  streets  of  an  affluent  suburb  We  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  education  needs 
differ  m  different  social  settings  and  that  the 
educational  tools  of  a  small -town  .\merlca  are 
not  adequate  to  our  needs  today.  Using  such 
techniques  as  are  valid  In  these  changing 
situations,  our  f?oal  must  be  to  provide  qual- 
ity education  wherever  the  educational  plant 
Is  located 

fNrvERsrrtES  must  reassess  n/lfy 
In  higher  education,  the  challenge  Is 
equally  acute  Private  universities  are  facing 
almost  insurmountable  tlnanctal  problems 
and  face  extinction  without  t;overninent  -.up- 
port — but  even  with  such  support  their  ad- 
ministration must  stay  In  private  hands  Of 
equal  Importance  Is  the  necessity  for  these 
universities  to  reassess  their  own  role  and 
function. 

The  current  period  of  cmipus  unrest  has 
not  produced  any  great  solutions  on  the  part 
of  the  students  or  administrations  invol, ed 
.At  best  they  have  produced  a  series  of  patch- 
work armistices  But  what  they  have  demon- 
strated without  doubt  is  the  fact  rhat  some- 
thing .s  radically  wrong  with  our  education..' 
process  and  that  our  students  feel  cheated 
and  frustrated  by  the  educational  process  to 
which  they  must  be  subjected. 

Our  school  officials  must  also  bear  m  mind 
the  needs  and  desires  of  many  school-agers 
for  a  vocational  education  that  will  upen  new 
doors  of  opportunity  for  them  m  ,i  world  that 
Is  chronically  short  of  skilled  mechanical 
technicians.  Vocational  education  must  be 
expanded,  and  those  who  want  it  should  not 
be  sidetracked  into  exclusively  academic 
courses  on  the  theory  that  its  best  for 
them,  " 

In  the  promotion  of  the  nations  cultural 
life.  It  becomes  Increasingly  clear  'hat  gov- 
ernment subsidy  is  inextricablv  linked  not 
only  to  Its  expansion  but  to  Its  survival  as 
well.  Private  phllanthropv  can  do  only  so 
much  But  even  with  subsidies  from  the  kov- 
ernment.  the  management  ot  our  art  muse- 
ums, symphony  orchestras,  opera  and  ballet 
companies,  etc  .  must  be  left  In  the  hands  of 
private  enterprise  .\merlcan  business  inge- 
nuity Is  far  better  equipped  "ban  government 
to  compete  In  the  open  market  for  tlie  pro- 
fessional talent  and  artistic  works  'hat  bring 
•he  beauty,  grace  and  spiritual  fulfillment 
that  modern  man  so  sorely  needs  Such  an 
approach  to  the  arts  at  the  national  level 
would  be  if  Immense  benefit  to  Chicago  .ind 
all  areas  of  the  countrv 

Tomorrow  we  will  couclude  *hls  .series  of 
editorial  discussions  with  an  exploration  of 
racial   unrest   and  crime   In   fi--  streets 

Our  Goals  f-'R  ruF  l'»70s  III 
In  these  editorials,  we  ha\e  been  talking 
about  the  kind  of  society  in  which  we  hope 
to  live  during  the  next  decade  and  i  he  bal- 
ance of  this  centurv  There  is  every  reas(jn 
to  antlcipa'e  not  only  great  physical  improve- 
ments, but  breakthroughs  m  science  and  re- 
search that  will  Improve  the  quality  of  hu- 
man life 


Per  em  her  Jo',   lOfJO 

This  future  promise  underscores  the  one 
reniHlnini;  question  that  must  be  asked 

Will  we  l-x"  able  to  live  with  one  another- 
nation  t,o  nation,  man  to  man,  family  to 
family-  m  a  way  that  will  make  i!  possible 
for  mankind  to  enjoy  the  wr.rld  which  lias 
been  created  around  him''  In  short,  can  we 
learn  to  live  with  each  other' 

Of  the  challenges  that  f.ice  us  In  the 
world  as  much  as  in  Chlcag^) — the  challenlje 
of  human  relations  is  the  greatest 

Racism  threatens  the  founda'lons  of  mir 
mixlern  society.  Becau.se  it  lurks  m  mens 
hearts  it  Is  not  easily  dispelled  by  ajipeals 
to  reason  or  by  laws  however  wcll-mten- 
tloned  the  latter  may  be  Yet  u  is  only 
through  laws,  properly  enforced  that  the 
basis  for  racial  peace  can  be  established. 

NO  "TIME  OUT"  ■    N   K.M  lAl    I'FACE 

There  can  be  no  ■'tlnif  oo'  on  t>,is  issue 
.Ml  of  us.  both  black  and  wtutp.  must  work 
,it  It  constantly. 

For  all  of  us  It  means  •luit  ihe  free  and 
equal"  principle  enum  lated  m  the  Drcla.'.i- 
tlon  of  Independence  must  have  leleMiine  lor 
blacks  as  well  as  whites  There  must  be  no 
letup  in  efforts  at  all  levels  of  government 
to  enforce  those  laws  that  protect  the  .N'eero  s 
right  to  equal  opportunities  m  (luallty  edu- 
cation, housing  and  employment  Failure  to 
perform  in  this  area  can  only  increase  the 
olack  man's  distrust  of  law  and  government; 
if  we  wish  him  to  be  a  lull  citi/en.  we  should 
be  certain  he  has  the  tuU  rights  of  cltl.'en- 
.ship  This  principle  applies  equally  'o  <  ur 
rural  white  migrants  'o  'he  city  and  to  our 
-p  in  .-!-.--^peaklng  peoples 

.\I!Sr     STOP      POI,\RI/\TIO.\' 

The  bl. icks  'heniselves  have  a  responsibility 
to  help  st.ip  rhe  p<ilanzjtkin  that  'ends  more 
.aid  more  to  divide  the  races  Into  armed 
•amps  They  must  recognize  that  all  whites 
.ire  not  racists — indeed,  a  large  and  growhng 
number  are  .ictlvely  involved  m  trvmg  to  ob- 
tain ,1  better  deal  for  'he  Negro. 

The  blacks,  like  the  whites,  will  be  best 
■erved  by  listening  to  the  voices  of  modera- 
tion m  their  midst  and  turning  their  backs 
•n  those  who  preach  \lolence  and  hatred. 
Ultimately  only  mutual  respect  between 
blacks  and  whites  will  fully  resolve  the  ra- 
cial issue  The  black  who  believes  it  Is  up 
to  the  white  man  to  earn  the  black  man's 
respect  must  recognize  he  has  an  equal  ob- 
ligation to  earn  the  respect  of  the  white 
man 

One  of  'he  most  encouraging  trends  in 
recent  \ears  has  been  the  emergence  of 
-trong  .md  resfxinslble  black  leaders.  These 
leaders,  with  rcxrits  In  their  own  commu- 
nities, can  torm  the  basis  for  the  Negro's 
e.mergence  as  an  effective  political  force  in 
the  mainstream  of  .American  life.  Out  of 
this  political  etTcctlveness  lan  come  a  means 
of  securing  gains  for  the  black  man.  and 
•his  will  also  enable  the  Negro  to  deal 
on  'erms  of  greater  parity  with  his  fellow 
white  citizen 

WHITE    WORKERS    AND    URBAN    CRISIS 

.At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that 
there  can  be  no  true  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  rending  our  cities  If  we  do 
not  listen  to  the  middle-  and  lower  middle- 
income  white  workers  who  live  in  the  midst 
of  our  urban  crisis. 

Many  of  these  workers  have  through  years 
of  toll  and  regular  savings  been  able  to  buy 
homes  In  the  center  city  or  m  nearby  sub- 
urbs But  high  .ind  regressive  property  and 
sales  taxes.  Inflation,  the  threat  of  auto- 
mation, a  rising  cost  of  living,  street  crime 
.md  the  Increasing  material  expectations  of 
large  families  have  prevented  them  from 
achieving  their  dreamed-of  economic  se- 
curity. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  a  total  polarization 
between  city  and  suburb  in  terms  of  black 
and  white,  action  must  be  taken  to  enhance 
city  living  for  these  white  workers  who  are. 
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after  all.  the  people  who  are  living  next 
to  the  black  ghettos.  Many  of  these  white 
families  are  fleeing  to  the  suburbs  even  at 
the  cost  of  taking  substantial  losses  on  their 
homes;  If  we  are  to  save  the  city  we  must 
have  policies  that  will  encourage  these  work- 
ers to  stay  In  the  city  and  help  build  a 
bridge  of  understanding  with  their  black 
neighbors. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  greatest  im- 
pact on  the  poesibilitles  of  urban  life  Is  that 
of  crime  and  violence  against  i>ersonB.  Un- 
fortunat.ely.  much  of  the  talk  about  crime 
has  racial  overtones  mostly  in  regard  to 
blacks — an  understandable  if  deplorable  slt- 
viatlon  becavise  from  time  Immemorial  crime 
has  been  associated  with  poverty,  social  oe- 
traclsm  and  lack  of  education  and  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    SECtTRITY 

Ultimately,  the  problem  of  crime  will  be 
solved  only  as  we  create  more  stable  commu- 
nities within  our  city.  Meanwhile,  it  should 
be  basic  that  all  Chicagoans  have  an  inalien- 
able right  to  be  secure  in  their  persons  and 
possessions  The  ghettos  must  be  made  as 
safe  as  possible  for  their  residents  and  other 
areas  must  be  similarly  protected.  This  Is 
the  function  of  the  police,  whose  Job  is  not 
made  any  easier  by  the  mobility  of  the  mod- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ern  criminal  and  the  reluctance,  especially  In 
the  ghetto,  of  the  victims  to  Identify  their 
tormentors. 

Chicago's  police  force  is  as  fine  as  any  in 
the  country,  and  the  best  paid.  We  hope  the 
numbers  of  police  can  be  increased  But 
without  the  co-operation  and  full  support 
of  the  public,  the  police  will  be  handicapped 
in  their  efforts  to  do  the  best  possible  Job  of 
detecting  and  preventing  crime. 

MUST    SUPPORT    POLICE 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Field  News- 
papers to  support  the  police  department  In 
these  efforts,  while  at  the  same  time  urging 
police  officials  to  proceed  with  speed  born 
of  crisis  to  develop  the  same  kind  of  relation- 
ship between  the  police  and  the  black  com- 
munity that  has  traditionally  existed  be- 
tween the  policeman  and  the  white  com- 
munity. Fhiblic  officials  should  likewise  be 
reminded  that  the  function  of  police  Is  prop- 
er law  enforcement  and  not  social  control  to 
prevent  the  legitimate  expression  of  social 
grievances. 

Even  the  most  efficient  police  force  can- 
not cope  effectively  with  crime  unless  our 
courts  and  prison  system  function  effec- 
tively. Means  must  be  found  to  clear  the 
clogged  court  dockets  to  provide  swift  de- 
termination of  guilt  or  innocence.  The  prls- 
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ons  must  find  better  ways  to  rehabilitate 
and  train  their  inmates  for  a  return  to  so- 
ciety as  useful  citizens,  even  if  it  means 
building  more  prisons  to  alleviate  over- 
crowding. 

THE    PROMISE    OF    AMERICA 

These  comments  bring  us  to  the  conclusion 
of  this  final  editorial.  The  purpose  of  these 
editorials  has  been  to  Identify  some  of  the 
problems  we  face  as  citizens  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  metropolitan  areas  and  to 
indicate  as  best  I  can  how  all  of  us  at  the 
Field  Newspapers  hope  to  play  a  role  in  solv- 
ing these  problems  and  bringing  the  promise 
of   America  closer   to   realization. 

We  carry  on  the  principles  stated  in  the 
platforms  written  by  my  father  and,  more 
recently,  by  Bailey  K.  Howard,  president  of 
these  newspapers,  who  guided  our  editorial 
policies   after   my   father's   death. 

Many  years  ago,  when  my  father  first  pre- 
sented his  Platform  for  Chicago,  he  closed 
with  words  that  I  would  like  to  repeat  to- 
day: 

"With  faith  in  a  kindly  Providence  and 
confidence  in  ourselves,  we  should  be  able 
to  build  not  only  a  fabulous  Metropolitan 
Chicago  but  contribute  much  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  better  world.  That  is  our  real  destiny 
and  we  are  honor-bound  to  fulfill  It," 


